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United  States 
of  America 


th 


PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE    ^O        CONGRESS.    FIRST    SESSION 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  November  1,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 

Bishop  W.  Earl  Ledden,  Wesley  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Washington.  D.C.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  Gtod,  who  hast  made  and  pre- 
served us  a  nation,  use  now  this  Nation 
we  pray,  to  help  establish  Thy  way  among 
men.  The  earth  is  Thine  and  all  the  full- 
ness thereof,  the  world  and  they  that 
dwell  therein.  But  we  have  turned,  every- 
one, to  his  own  way,  and  made  it  a 
world  of  anarchy  and  dissension. 

Forgive  us,  O  Lord,  and  renew  a  right 
spirit  within  us.  May  we  not  feel  right- 
eous merely  because  we  have,  with  elo- 
quence, cvu-sed  the  dark,  while,  with 
negligence,  we  have  f filled  to  light  the 
candles.  May  light  shine  forth  from  this 
exalted  place  this  day.  Thy  word  is  light. 

Thou  didst  speak  to  our  fathers  and 
give  them  words  of  living  truth  for  the 
liberation  of  the  human  spirit.  Their  in- 
spired words  were  heard  around  the 
world. 

Grant,  O  Lord,  that  this  day  there 
may  be  spoken  in  tliis  place,  by  Thy 
grace,  words  that  will  be  heard  across  all 
lands  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 
May  the  power  of  this  great  Nation  be 
exerted  for  peace  and  justice  and  human 
comptission,  so  that  the  peoples  and  races 
of  all  mankind  may  have  reason  to  re- 
joice with  us  that  Thou  hast  made  and 
preserved  us  a  nation. 

In  His  name.  Amen. 


S.  975.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mltauo 
Blomstrom;  * 

8. 1021.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Liils  Navarro; 

8.  llOfl.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  David 

8. 1110.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Manuel 
Alpendre  Selsdedos; 

8. 11B7.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luclo 
Arsenlo  Travleso  y  Perez; 

8. 1269.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Gon- 
zalo  G.  Rodrlquez; 

S.  1279.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Fran- 
cisco Montes; 

S.  1280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alfredo 
Perelra; 

8. 1458.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Duk 
Hee; 

8. 1471.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hugo 
Gonzalez; 

8. 1482.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ernesto 
Nestor  Prleto; 

S.  152S.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
R.  Garclnl; 

S.  1557.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carlos  B. 
Garclga; 

S.  1647.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Maria 
del  Carmen  Trabadelo  de  Arias; 

S.  1678.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  American 
Petroflna  Co.  of  Texas,  a  Delaware  corpora- 
tion, and  James  W.  Harris; 

8. 1709.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Antonio 
Martin  Ruiz  del  Castillo; 

8. 1748.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ramlro 
de  la  Rlva  Domlnguez; 

8. 1933.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Judgment  funds  now  on  deposit  to 
the  credit  of  the  Cheyenne-Arapwiho  Tribes  of 
Okahoma; 

S.  1938.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Orlando 
HlpoUto  May  tin;  and 

8.  J.  Res.  112.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  time  for  filing  report  of  Commission  on 
Urban  Problems. 


amendment,  on  October  31,  1967,  the  bill 
(H.R.  10805)  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  and  submitted 
a  report  <No.  704)  thereon,  wliich  was 
printed.  

UMPPATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


/ 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
October  31,  1967,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  acts  and 
Joint  resolution : 

8.43.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ml  Soon  Oh; 
■  8.  63.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Enrique 
Alberto  Rojas-Vlla; 

8.64.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luis 
Osvaldo  Martlnez-Parlnas; 

8.  221.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Armando 
Perez  Simon; 

S.  440.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jvillo 
Alejandro  Solano; 

S.  733.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sablene 
Elizabeth  DeVore; 

8. 741.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rumlko 
Samanskl; 

S.  821.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio 
Domingo  Hernandez; 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  wlilch  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, October  31,  1967,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT    OF    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Piirsuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
October  31,  1967, 

Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,   reported  favorably,  with  an 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
688,  HJl.  10805. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Legislativk  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJR. 
10805)  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission.     • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment,  on 
page  1,  after  line  6,  insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows: 

Sbc.  2.  Section  106  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  1967  (71  Stat.  688;  42  VS.C.  1976e)  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"APPROPHIATIONS 

"Sbc.  106.  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fisoal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  each  of 
the  four  succeeding  fisoal  years,  the  sum  at 
$2,650,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  704)  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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PURPOSE  or  THE  AMENDMENT 


Ti'"  purpose  of  the  amendment  to  H.R. 
108O6  !s  to  place  a  celling  on  the  open-end 
appropriation  authorization  contained  in 
section  106  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1957. 
For  each  fiscal  year  until  the  Commission's 
expiration  on  June  30,  1968.  the  committee 
authorizes  the  sum  of  $2,650,000  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

PtJRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
extend  the  existence  of  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  ClvU  Rights  from  January  31,  1968,  to 
January  31,  1973.  and  to  place  a  monetary 
limitation  thereon.  Accordingly,  it  amends 
section  104(b)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
^57,  as  amended  (78  Stat.  251:  42  UJS.C. 
i975c(b)). 

STATEMENT 

House  Report  389,  90th  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, covers  the  legislative  history  of  and  need 
for  HJR.  10805  as  follows: 

"The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  is  an 
independent,  bipartisan  agency  which  was 
first  established  by  the  Congress  under  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957.  Its  existence  was 
further  extended  under  the  terms  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  It  is  composed  of  six 
Commissioners,  appointed  by^he  President, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
There  Is  also  a  full-time  staff  director  who 
Is  also  a  Presidential  appointee. 

"The  President,  in  his  message  relative  to 
racial  discrimination  In  housing,  education, 
voting,  etc.,  recommended  the  extension,  for 
an  additional  5  years,  of  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights. 

"The  Department  of  Justice,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Speaker,  Hoiise  of  Representatives,  dated 
February  17,  1967,  st^,ted; 

"  "The  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
is  now  scheduled  to  expire  January  31,  1968. 
In  the  past  this  agency  has  made  valuable 
contributions  to  ova  understanding  of  racial 
problems  in  diverse  areas.  It  is  important 
that  It  continue  to  perform  this  function. 
Title  VI  would  extend  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission for  an  additional  5  years.' 

"The  reference  to  title  VI  is  contained  In 
the  bin,  HR.  5700,  90th  Congress,  which  is 
pending  legislation. 

"Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  however,  in  consid- 
ering the  need  for  the  extension  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  concluded  that  legisla- 
tion should  be  Introduced  to  extend  the  life 
of  the  Commission  for  an  additional  5  years. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Celler, 
at  the  direction  of  all  the  members  of  that 
subcommittee,  introduced  the  bill,  H.R,  10805, 
and  all  of  those  members  cosponsored  this 
legislation. 

"At  the  request  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  was  re- 
quested to  present  a  memorandum  on  its 
functions,  reports,  activities,  and  the  need 
for  this  extension.  That  memorandum  Is 
hereby  attached  and  made  a  part  of  tills 
report." 

The  committee,  after  a  review  of  the  fore- 
going, concurs  in  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  recommends  that  the 
bin,  H.R.  10805,  as  amended,  be  considered 
favorably. 

Attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof 
is  a  memorandum  from  William  L.  Taylor. 
Staff  Director  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion, to  William  R.  Foley,  general  counsel, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

"Memorandum  for:    William  R.  Foley,  gen- 
eral counsel.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
House   of  Representatives. 
"Prom:  William  L.  Taylor. 

"This  is  in  response  to  your  request  for  a 
memorandtmi  concerning  the  responsibili- 
ties and  activities  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights. 


"1.  Commission  functions 

"The  Commission,  wlilch  has  been  In  exist- 
ence since  1957,  performs  a  unique  function 
among  the  several  agencies  In  the  Federal 
Government  concerned  with  civil  rights.  Un- 
like most  other  civil  rights  agencies,  the 
Commission  U  not  charged  with  authority  to 
enforce  particular  civil  rights  laws  or  to 
correct  Individual  denials  of  civil  rights. 
Rather,  the  Commission's  function  from  the 
beginning  has  been  to  find  facts — to  identify 
the  areas  where  inequity  persists  and  equal 
opportunity  Is  denied — and  to  report  theae. 
facts  to  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the 
Nation. 

"Specifically,  the  Commission  is  author- 
ized by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957.  as 
amended,  to — 

"1,  Investigate  complaints  alleging  that 
citizens  are  being  deprived  of  their  right  to 
vote  by  reason  of  their  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin. 

"2.  Investigate  allegations  of  vote  fraud. 

"3.  Study  and  collect  information  concern- 
ing legal  developments  constituting  a  denial 
of  equal  protection  of  the  lawe  under  the 
Consti'tutlon  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  nationai  origin  or  In  the  administration  of 
Justice. 

"4.  Appraise  the  laws  and  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  respect  to  denials 
of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  under  the 
Constitution  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin  or  In  the  administration  of 
justice. 

"5.  Serve  as  a  national  clearinghouse  for 
civil  rights  Inf  omaatlon. 

"Reports  and  recommendations 
"Commission  reports  typically  have  con- 
tained recommendations  for  appropriate 
measures  to  correct  the  inequities  and  de- 
nials of  equal  opportunity  disclosed  by  our 
studies  and  investigations.  These  reports  and 
recommendations  have  proven  their  value 
from  several  standpoints:  PHrst,  many  of 
them  have  stimulated  salutary  public  debate 
on  important  civil  rights  Issues.  Second, 
Commission  reports  have  provided  the  fac- 
tual base  for  much,  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  action  taken  in  the  area  of  civil 
rights  in  recent  years.  Third,  many  Commis- 
sion recommendations,  although  considered 
controversial  at  the  time  they  were  made, 
ultimately  have  been  adopted  in  the  form 
of  legislation  or  executive  action.  For  ex- 
ample. In  1959,  the  Commission  recommend- 
ed the  enactment  of  legislation  providing  for 
Federal  registrars  to  assure  to  Negroes  and 
other  minority  group  citizens  the  most  basic 
of  all  rights — the  right  to  vote.  This  recom- 
mendation, considered  highly  controversial 
at  the  time,  provided  the  basis  for  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  A  series  of  Commission 
recommendations  aimed  at  assuring  non- 
discrimination In  federally  assisted  programs 
was  enacted  into  law  as  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  In  fact,  fully  75  percent 
of  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Com- 
mission already  have  been  adopted.  I  have 
enclosed  for  your  Information  a  compila- 
tion of  Comrnlsslon  recommendations  and 
the  action  taken  on  them.  I  also  have  en- 
closed a  catalog  of  Commission  publications 
Indicating  the  scope  and  range  of  Commis- 
sion studies  and  reports. 

"3.  Hearings 
"In  collecting  the  information  necessary  for 
the  Commission  to  carry  out  its  responsibili- 
ties, we  have  made  extensive  use  of  public 
hearings.  Tlie  Commission  has  held  hearings 
In  some  15  cities  throughout  the  country 
covering  a  variety  of  civil  rights  problems. 
We  have  held  voting  hearings  In  Montgomery, 
Ala..  In  New  Orleans.  La.,  and  in  Jackson, 
Miss.  We  tiave  held  housing  hearings  in  New 
York  City,  Chicago,  HI.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Eind 
Washlngrton,  D.C.  We  have  held  hearings  ad- 
dressed to  education  In  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and 
Boston,   Mass.   And   we  have  held  hearings 


covering  a  full  range  of  urban  area  civil  rights 
problems  In  such  cities  as  Newark,  N.J..  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Memphis, 
Tenn..  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Phoenix,  Ariz.  Just 
a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Commission  held  a 
weeklong  hearing  in  the  Bay  Area  of  Cali- 
fornia, wUere  It  heard  testimony  covering 
the  civil  rights  problems  of  Negro  Americans, 
Mexican  Americans,  and  Americans  of  Chi- 
nese ancestry. 

"We  have  found  these  hearings  to  be  'calu- 
able  In  several  ways :  First,  In  gathering  basic 
facts  that  cannot  be  obtained  entirely 
tlirough  the  collection  of  statistics  and  other 
impersonal  data;  second.  In  obtaining  the 
firsthand  views  of  Interested  and  concerned 
citizens  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  clvU 
rights  problems  In  their  communities,  and 
their  potential  solutions;  third.  In  educating 
the  community  Itself,  by  bringing  to  light 
problems  that  many  In  the  community  did 
not  realize  existed,  and  by  stimulating  public 
discussion  and  affirmative  action  on  tlie  local 
level.  For  example,  last  year,  the  Commission 
held  a  5-day  hearing  In  Cleveland,  Ohio.  This 
hearing,  which  was  covered  by  live  television, 
stimulated  a  great  deal  of  public  discussion 
In  the  local  newspapers  concerning  the  prob- 
lems identified  at  the  bearings,  and  led  also 
to  action  on  the  part  of  community  groups 
to  attempt  to  meet  these  problems. 

"4.  Clearinghouse  activity 
"In  addition  to  factfinding,  the  Commission 
has  been  engaged,  through  Its  clearinghouse 
activity,  in  a  program  of  fact  dissemination. 
The  clearinghouse  resjKinslbllity,  authorized 
to  the  Commission  in  1964,  is  becoming  an 
Increasingly  Important  part  of  our  work.  One 
of  the  areas  of  greatest  need  In  the  field  of 
clvlls  rights  Is  that  of  Information — Infor- 
mation not  only  for  the  experts  and  techni- 
cians, but  also  for  concerned  Americans  gen- 
erally. The  Commission,  in  the  relatively 
brief  time  during  which  it  has  had  the  clear- 
inghouse responsibility,  has  attempted  to 
serve  this  need  In  several  ways.  We  have 
established  a  Technical  Information  Center 
within  ovu"  Research  Division  with  the  func- 
tion of  gathering  factual  data  covering  mat- 
ters relating  to  civil  rights  and  supplying  it 
upon  request. 

"In  addition,  the  Conunlsslon  has  under- 
taken a  series  of  clearinghouse  publications 
which  attempt  brlefiy  and  succinctly  to  pro- 
vide Information  on  Important  civil  rights 
matters.  We  have  Issued  clearinghouse  pub- 
lications on  such  subjects  as  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  equal  opportunity 
in  hospitals  and  health  facilities,  and  equal 
employment  opportunity  under  Federal  law. 
Most  recently,  the  Commission  Issued  a  svun- 
mary  of  Its  report  on  "Racial  Isolation  In  the 
Public  Schools."  These  clearinghouse  pub- 
lications have  received  wide  circulation  in 
communities  across  the  country  and  we  be- 
lieve that  they  are  serving  a  valuable  edu- 
cational purpose. 

"We  also  have  undertaken  an  affirmative 
program  of  cooperation  with  governmental, 
civic,  and  professional  groups,  not  only  on 
the  nationai  level,  but  on  the  State  and  local 
levels  as  well.  We  have  willingly  participated 
In  conferences  and  discussions  on  civil  rights 
problems  In  communities  throughout  the 
country  and  have  made  available  staff  and 
technical  resources  to  community  groups 
that  have  requested  them  to  assist  In  their 
efforts  to  meet  the  problems  that  exist.  For 
example,  since  publication  of  the  Commis- 
sion's report  on  'Racial  Isolation  In  the 
Public  Schools,"  Commission  staff  members 
have  participated  In  more  than  20  meetings 
and  conferences  sponsored  by  local  com- 
munity groups  which  have  been  Impressed 
with  the  gravity  of  the  school  segregation 
problem  they  face  and  which  have  asked  the 
Commission  for  assistance  in  finding  ways  to 
resolve  It. 

"The  Commission  receives  valuable  help 
In  Its  clearinghouse  activities  from  Its  State 
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advisory  committees,  consisting  of  concerned 
citizens  familiar  with  State  and  local  ci^ni 
rights  problems  and  who  serve  the  Com- 
mission without  compensation.  State  ad- 
visory committees  have  held  numerous  con- 
ferences and  meetings  in  the  South  to  ac- 
quaint people  with  their  rights  under  Fed- 
eral law  and  to  Inform  them  of  the  proce- 
dures available  for  securing  them.  In  Cleve- 
land, following  the  Commission's  hearing 
there,  a  special  committee  of  the  Ohio  Ad- 
visory Committee  conducted  further  investi- 
gations concerning  civil  rights  problems  In 
that  city  and  made  recommendations  for 
specific  courses  of  action  at  the  local  level 
to  deal  with  them. 

"In  short,  through  Its  clearinghouse  ac- 
tivity, the  Commission  Is  seeking  to  match 
Its  traditional  fact  gathering  activity  with 
an  equally  vigorous  program  of  fact  dis- 
semination. 

"5.  Need  for  Commission  extension 
"a.  Need  for  rapid  action 
"In  the  past,  the  Commission's  limited  au- 
thorization— usually   for   2    years — has   pre- 
sented It  continually  with   the  problem  of 
maintaining  effective  continuity  of  Its  staff 
and   program.  This  problem  has  been  ren- 
dered more  acute  by  the  fact  that  on  each 
occasion  when  the  Commission  has  been  due 
to  expire,  congressional  action  to  extend  its 
life  has  been  delayed  up  to  or  beyond  the 
time  of  expiration.  In  the  7  years  between 
1957   and   1964,   the  Commission  underwent 
no  less  than  four  separate  expirations  and 
extensions.  Each  time,  the  Commission,  as  an 
agency  scheduled  to  go  out  of  business,  was 
required  to  phase  out  Its  operations  and  Its 
staff,  and  then,  after  extension,  went  through 
the   time-consuming   process   of   securing   a 
new  staff  and  planning  a  new  program.  Un- 
der Its  present  authorization,  the  Commis- 
sion Is  scheduled  to  expire  on  January  31, 
1968.  Only  if   the  Commission   extension  is 
enacted  well  before  that  date  can  the  Com- 
mission be  assured   of  retaining  its  experi- 
enced  and   knowledgeable   staff   and   main- 
taining the  continuity  of  Its  program. 
"b.  Need  for  5-year  extension 
"In  1964,  the  Congress  extended  the  Com- 
mission for  a  term  of  some  three  and  a  half 
years,    until   January    1968.   Because   of   the 
additional  time  afforded  to  the  Commission, 
we  have  been  able  to  undertake  studies  on  a 
variety  of  Issues  that  would   not  otherwise 
have  been  possible.  Further,  we  have  been 
able  to  plan  for  longer  range   projects  and 
to  carry  out  a  more  comprehensive  agency 
program.  For  example,  In  the  past,  the  Com- 
mission's program  emphasis  was  on  factfind- 
ing and  reporting  denials  of  civil  rights  to 
Negroes  In  the  South.  During  its  current  au- 
thorization, the  Commission  has  been  able 
to  launch  an  equally   vigorous  program  of 
factfinding    and    research    Into    urban    civil 
rights    problems,    with     emphasis     on    the 
North.   The   recent   study   on   'Racial   Isola- 
tion In  the  Public  School'  Is  an  Important 
part  of  this  new  Commission  program. 

"In  addition,  the  Commission  hiis  been 
able  to  broaden  the  scope  of  its  work  beyond 
the  'hard  core'  civil  rights  problems — such 
as  donlals  of  the  right  to  vote,  housing  dis- 
crimination, and  the  persistence  of  legally 
compelled  school  segregation — to  Include 
examinations  of  the  more  complex  problems 
of  civil  rights,  and  their  potential  solutions. 
"Thus  studies  of  voting  now  extend  not 
only  to  elections,  but  to  participation  In  the 
entire  political  process.  Studies  of  housing 
now  extend  not  only  to  appraising  progress 
in  assuring  nondiscrimination,  but  also  to 
analyzing  subtler  causes  of  unequal  housing 
opportunity,  such  as  the  relationship  be- 
tween minority  group  Income  and  the  avail- 
ability and  location  of  housing  for  lower 
income  families.  Studies  of  education  now 
extend  not  only  to  legally  compelled  school 
segregation,  but  also   to   school   segregation 


resulting  from  factors  other  than  legal  com- 
pulsion. 

"^Ve  also  have  been  able  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  our  work  to  examine  the  ways  In 
vt^ich  denials  of  civil  rights  in  one  area  are 
related  to  civil  rights  denials  in  other  areas. 
For  example.  In  the  report  the  Commission 
recently  issued  on  'Racial  Isolation  In  the 
Public  Schools,'  we  did  not  confine  our  In- 
quiry to  the  problem  of  unequal  educational 
opportunities  alone.  To  understand  Its  full 
dimensions,  we  explored  also  the  relation- 
ship of  housing  patterns  to  this  problem 
and.  In  turn,  Its  effect  on  the  lack  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  minority  group 
members. 

"The  question  of  whether  the  Commis- 
sion should  be  extended  rests,  of  course.  In 
the  sound  discretion  of  the  Congress.  We 
believe,  however,  that  if  the  Congress  de- 
termines that  the  Commission  can  continue 
to  serve  a  xueful  function  in  this  important 
area,  then  it  should  extend  the  Conunisslon's 
life  for  a  period  of  time  sufficient  to  enable 
it  to  carry  out  its  functions  on  a  sound  and 
efficient  basis.  A  5-year  extension,  as  pro- 
vided In  the  bill,  would  enable  the  Com- 
mission to  be  of  optimum  value. 

"c.  Continuing  need  for  Commission 
"The  Commission's  principal  function  re- 
mains to  find  facts.  The  importance  of  this 
function  has  not  diminished  over  the  years. 
There  is  a  continuing  need  to  appraise  the 
changing  status  of  civil  rights — to  assess  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  and  to  point  out 
the  areas  where  discrimination   persists. 

"There  also  is  a  continuing  need  for  an 
agency  independent  of  those  which  operate 
Federal  programs,  to  examine  specifically  the 
Impact  of  these  programs  and  other  Federal 
activity  on  tills  problem.  Prior  to  1964,  the 
Commission  did  several  major  studies  indi- 
cating the  need  for  a  uniform  Federal  policy 
assuring  nondiscrimination  in  federally  as- 
sisted programs.  Since  the  enactment  of  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  the  major 
emphasis  of  the  Commission's  work  In  ap- 
praising Federal  laws  and  policies  has  been 
to  determine  whether  the  policy  contained 
In  that  law  Is  being  effectively  Implemented 
at  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  levels.  To  this 
end,  we  maintain  continuing  liaison  with 
Federal  officials  having  title  VI  responsibili- 
ties. Through  meetings  and  conferences 
sponsored  by  Commission  State  Advisory 
Committees,  we  attempt  to  determine 
whether  federally  assisted  programs  and 
activities  are  being  administered  in  a  non- 
discriminatory manner  at  the  State  and  local 
level.  For  example,  our  Mississippi  Advisory 
Committee  recently  held  a  meeting  concern- 
ing problems  of  welfare  in  that  State.  Com- 
mission staff  has  been  conferring  with  ap- 
propriate HEW  officials  concerning  the  title 
VI  problems  that  were  uncovered  through 
that  meeting.  The  Commission  hearing  in 
Cleveland  last  year  turned  up  problems 
concerning  the  administration  of  the  urban 
renewal  program  in  that  city,  which  prompted 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  take  corrective  action. 

"Further,  while  the  Commission's  work  has 
dealt  principally  wnth  the  civil  rights  prob- 
lems of  Negro  Americans,  we  recognize  that 
other  minority  groups,  such  as  Mexican- 
Americans  and  American  Indians,  also  are 
subject  to  civil  rights  denials  and  that  much 
work  needs  to  be  done  in  identifying  the 
nature  of  these  civil  rights  problems  and 
In  assuring  to  these  minority  groups  as  well. 
the  right  to  equal  opportunity.  The  need 
here  as  well  Is  for  an  independent  factfind- 
ing body,  divorced  from  agencies  with  re- 
sponsibilities for  program  operation,  to  de- 
termine  objectively  what   the   facts  are. 

"In  accordance  with  your  request.  I  have 
enclosed  current  and  projected  figures  re- 
lating to  the  Commission's  budget  and  its 
personnel.  I  also  have  enclosed  copies  of  the 
following  reports  recently  issued  by  the  Com- 
mission: 


"Law  Enforcement  (1965), 

"The  Voting  Rights  Act  (1966) . 

"Title   VI— One   Year   After    (1965). 

"Survey  of  School  Desegregation  In  the 
Southern  and  Border  States.  1965-66  (1968). 

"Children  In  Need  (1966) . 

"Racial  Isolation  in  the  Public  Schools 
(1967).  _. 

"TlUe  VI  of  the  Olvll  Rights  Act  0^964 
(1965). 

"Equal  Opportimlty  In  Hospitals  and 
Health  Facilities  (1965). 

"Equal  Employment  Opportunity  'Under 
Federal  Law  (1966). 

"CURRENT  AND  PROJECTED  BUDGET  AND  PERSONNEL  FOR 
U.S.  COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 


"Fiscal  year 


Appropriations 


Auttiorized 

permanent 

positlom 


1966 

1968  (House  ailowaiKe).... 


H.  925,000 

2.500,000 

12,650.000 


129 

148 

■153 


".The  President's  budget  called  'olH'/^'^  TT!l''r„™* 
House  allowance  reduced  the  request  by  ^40,000.  The  Cot»- 
mission  will  not  appeal  the  House  allowance       .    ^     _      „, 

"!  The  President's  budget  called  for  156  authortttMJ  permanent 
positions.  Thus  the  House  allowance  reduced  the  numt>er  oi 
positions  requested  by  3." 

CHANGES   IN    EnSTlNG    LAW 

In  compliance  with  subsection  (4)  of  rule 
■yyTX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
changes  in  exisUng  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law 
proposed  to  be  omitted  is  enclosed  in  black 
brackets,  new  matter  Is  printed  In  Italic, 
existing  law  in  which  no  change  Is  proposed 
is  shown  in  roman)  : 

"Civn.  Rights  Act  or  1957 
"(78  Stat.  261;  42  VS.C.  1975c(b)) 
"§  1975c.  Duties;  reports;  termination. 

"Sec.  104.  ••   • 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  interim 
reports  to  the  President  and  to  tJie  Congress 
at  such  times  as  the  Commission,  the  Con- 
gress or  the  President  shall  deem  desirable, 
and  shall  submit  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  a  final  report  of  its  activities, 
findings  and  recommendations  not  later 
than  [January  31,  1968.]  January  31.  1973. 

"(c)  Sixty  days  after  the  submission  of  its 
final  report  and"  recommendations  the  Com- 
mission shall  cease  to  exist. 

"APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec  106.  [There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasurv  not  otherwise  appropriated,  so 
much  as  mav  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.]  For  the  purpose  of 
carrving  out  the  prottsions  of  this  Act.  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  ^or 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  and  for 
each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  the 
sum  of  t2,650,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year." 

Mr  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill:  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  four  members  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  which  considered  the 
bill— namely,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land], the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  'Mr.  McClellanI,  the 
distinetilshed  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  and  I— be 
recorded  as  voting  against  the  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
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grossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  measures  on 
the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calendar 
No.  673  and  the  succeeding  measures  in 
sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


GRANTING  MINERALS  ON  CERTAIN 
LANDS  IN  THE  CROW  INDIAN 
RESERVATION,  MONT.,  TO  CER- 
TAIN INDIANS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1119)  to  grant  minerals,  includ- 
ing oil  and  gas,  on  certain  lands  in  the 
Crow  Indian  Reservation,  Mont.,  to  cer- 
tain Indians,  and  for  other  purposes 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  amendments  on  line  2,  after  the 
word  "reserved",  insert  "in  perpetuity": 
and  in  line  7.  after  the  word  'prescribe: ", 
strike  out: 

Provided,  That  when  emy  land  Is  leased 
for  mining  purposee  and  development  there- 
under shall  Indicate  the  presence  ol  minerals. 
Including  oil  and  gaa,  in  paying  quantities, 
the  lessee  or  lessees  shall  proceed  with  all 
reasonable  diligence  to  complete  the  devel- 
opment under  said  lease  to  extract  the 
mineral.  Including  oil  and  gas.  from  the  land 
leased  and  to  bring  the  product  mined  or 
extracted  Into  market  as  speedily  as  possible 
unless  the  extraction  and  sale  thereof  be 
withheld  with  the  consent  of  the  Crow  Tribe 
of  Indians:  Provided  further,  That  allot- 
ments hereunder  may  be  made  of  lands 
classified  as  valuable  chiefly  for  coal  or  other 
minerals  which  may  be  patented  as  herein 
provided  with  a  reservation,  set  forth  In  the 
patent,  of  the  coal,  oil,  gas.  or  other  mineral 
deposits  for  the  benefit  of  the  Crow  Tribe: 
Provided  further.  That  on  June  4.  of  the  year 
2020.  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  Congress, 
the  coal,  oil.  gas.  or  other  mineral  deposits 
upon  or  beneath  the  surface  of  said  allotted 
lands  shall  become  the  property  of  the  In- 
dividual allottee  or  his  heirs  or  devisees,  or 
their  heirs  or  devisees,  subject  to  any  out- 
standing leases,  regardless  of  any  prior  con- 
veyance by  such  allottee,  heirs,  or  devisees 
of  the  lands  overlying  such  minerals  and  re- 
gardless of  the  form  of  reference  in  such  con- 
veyance, or  lack  of  reference,  to  the  minerals 
reserved  by  this  Act  and  made  subject  to 
further  order  of  Congress. 

(b)  Title  to  the  minerals  so  granted  shall 
be  held  by  the  United  States  In  trust  for 
the  Indian  owners,  except  that  If  on  June 
4  of  the  year  2020.  the  entire  Indian  Interest 
In  the  minerals  within  any  allotment  or  par- 
cel thereof  is  graoted  by  this  Act  to  a  per- 
son or  persons  w&o  at  that  time  hold  an 
unrestricted  title  to  the  lands  overlying  such 
minerals,  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior shall  by  fee  patent  transfer  to  such  per- 
son or  persons  the  unrestricted  fee  simple 
title  to  such  minerals,  which  title  shall  vest 
In  such  person  or  persons  as  of  the  date  of 
the  patent. 


And,  In  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

Provided^  That  leases  entered  Into  pur- 
suant to  section  6  of  the  Act  of  June  4,  1920 
(41  Stat.  751),  as  amended  by  the  Act  of 
May  26.  1926  (44  Stat.  658),  may  with  the 
consent  of  the  tribal  council  and  under  such 
rules,  regulations,  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe,  be 
amended  to  change  the  terms  thereof  to  ten 
years  and  as  long  thereafter  as  minerals  are 
produced  In  paying  quantities. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

S.  U19 

Be  it  enacted  bytftv  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
6  of  the  Act  of  June  4.  1920  (41  Stat.  751).  as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  May  26,  1926  (44  Stat. 
658),  as  further  amended  by  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 16,  1959  (73  Stat.  5«5) ,  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"S^c.  6.  (a)  Any  and  all  minerals.  Includ- 
ing oil  and  gas,  on  any  of  the  lands  to  be 
allotted  hereunder  are  reserved  in  perpetu.y 
for  th?  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  trioe 
In  common  and  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
tribal  council  be  leased  for  mining  purposes 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  May  11,  1938  (52  Stat.  347;  25  U.S.C.  396a- 
f).  under  such  rules,  regulations,  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
prescribe: 

"Provided,  That  leases  entered  Into  pursu- 
ant to  section  6  of  the  Act  of  June  4,  1920  (41 
Stat.  751).  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  May 
26,  1926  (44  Stat.  658),  may  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  tribal  council  and  under  such 
rules,  regulations,  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  may  prescribe,  be 
amended  to  change  the  terms  thereof  to  ten 
years  and  as  long  thereafter  as  minerals  are 
produced  in  paying  quantities." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSMELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  690),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BELL 

S.  1119,  as  amended  by  the  committee, 
would  amend  existing  law  to  grant  full  own- 
ership of  the  minerals  underlying  the  Crow 
Indian  Reservation  in  Montana  to  members 
of  the  Crow  Tribe.  The  measiu-e  also  pro- 
vides that  with  the  approval  of  the  tribal 
council  certain  oil  and  gas  leases  granted 
under  previous  law  may  be  renewed  and  ex- 
tended so  as  to  make  them  uniform  and  con- 
sistent with  other  oil  and  gas  leases  on  res- 
ervation lands. 

Absent  legislative  action,  the  tribe's  In- 
terest In  the  minerals  will  terminate  In 
1970  under  existing  law  enacted  In  1920  (41 
Stat,  751).  which  reserves  the  minerals  to 
the  tribe  for  a  50-year  period. 

The  total  income  to  the  tribe  from  the  de- 
velopment of  oil  and  gas  since  1920  amounts 
to  83.665,000.  About  40  percent  of  that  In- 
come has  been  received  during  the  past  5 
years.  The  committee  concurs  with  the  find- 
ing of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  "that 
the  tribe  has  not  enjoyed  the  full  benefit  of 
the  mineral  reservation  that  was  contem- 
plated In  1920,  and  that  an  extension  of 
tribal  ownership  is  Justifiable  for  that 
reason." 

As  Introduced,  S.  1119  would  have  e.Ntended 
this  50-year  period  for  another  50  years,  or 
until  2020.  After  the  100-year  period,  the 
mineral   deposits   would   have   become   the 


property  of  the  individual  allottees  or  their 
heirs. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior: 

"The  extension  of  tribal  ownership  to  a 
period  of  100  years,  and  then  the  transfer 
of  title  to  the  heirs  and  devisees  of  the  in- 
dividual Indians  who  were  allotted  100  years 
earlier,  will  create  a  serious  heirship  prob- 
lem. It  will  be  difficult  and  expensive  to  trace 
the  heirs  and  devisees,  and  the  property 
values  in  some  allotments  at  that  time  may 
not  warrant  the  effort.  If  the  purpose  of  S. 
1119  is  to  permit  the  tribe  to  retain  title 
to  the  minerals  until  the  minerals  have  been 
substantially  extracted,  some  consideration 
might  well  be  given  to  changing  the  50-vear 
reservation  to  full  tribal  ownership  of  "the 
minerals." 

Accordingly,  the  bill  was  amended  to  pro- 
vide that  the  minerals  be  reserved  for  the 
tribe  In  perpetuity,  rather  than  for  another 
50-year  period. 

THE    HEIRSHIP    PROBLEM 

The  committee  would  like  to  point  out 
parenthetically  that  for  a  number  of  years 
it  has  been  endeavoring  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lem highlighted  above — that  of  multiple 
ownership  of  Indian  allotments.  The  Indian 
heirship  land  problem  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  holds  In  trust  for 
Indians  about  41,000  tracts  of  allotted  land- 
approximately  6  million  acres — that  are  In 
fractionated  ownership.  This  situation  arose 
when,  upon  the  death  of  the  original  allot- 
tee, his  or  her  estate  was  probated  and  the 
heirs  were  given  undivided  Interests  in  the 
tract  of  land. 

Through  the  years,  successive  probates 
have  often  taken  place  affecting  the  same 
tract  until  at  the  present  time  there  may  be 
anywhere  from  two  to  200  heirs  holding  frac- 
tional Interest  in  the  same  piece  of  trust 
land.  This  fractionation  of  ownership  has 
created  serious  problems  for  the  heirs  them- 
selves, the  tribes,  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  which  has  respoosiblUty  for  man- 
aging trust  land. 

This  year  the  committee  once  again  con- 
sidered and  reported  favorably  a  measure, 
S.  304.  designed  to  be  the  basis  of  a  solu- 
tion for  this  troublesome,  ever-growing  prob- 
lem. This  measure  passed  the  Senate  on 
August  21.  A  series  of  bills  for  a  similar 
purpose  have  been  approved  by  the  Senate 
In  previous  Congresses  but  have  not  been 
acted  upon  in  the  other  body. 

THE    COMMITTEE    AME^fDMENTS 

The  first  amendment  made  by  the  com- 
mittee— that  Of  granting  outright  owner- 
ship to  the  tribe  rather  than  providing  for 
another  50-year  reservation — has  been  dis- 
cussed above.  The  other  amendment  Is  the 
proviso  on  page  3  to  authorize  extension  of 
existing  leases.  The  substance  of  this  amend- 
ment was  proposed  by  counsel  for  a  lessee, 
J.  Ray  McDermott  &  Co.,  Inc..  of  Houston, 
Tex.,  whose  lease.  Issued  under  a  1953  law. 
would  terminate  In  1970. 

The  tribe  has  gone  on  record  as  not  oppos- 
ing the  proposal,  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  redrafted  the  language  of  the 
amendment  as  originally  submitted  to  pro- 
vide for  the  consent  of  the  tribe  to  such  re- 
newal and  extension  and  for  changes  in  line 
with  existing  conditions  at  the  time  of  the 
renewal. 


CANCELLATION  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
COSTS  AND  IRRIGATION  ASSESS- 
MENTS AGAINST  THE  FORT  PECK 
INDIAN  RESERVATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  CS.  1391)  to  cancel  certain  construc- 
tion costs  and  Irrigation  assessments 
chargeable  against  lands  of  the  Fort 
Peck  Indian  Reservation,  Mont.,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
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on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment,  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert : 

That,  In  accordance  with  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  June  22,  1936  (49  Stat.  1803;  25  U.S.C. 
389-389e ) ,  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  canceling  delinquent  Irrigation  op- 
eration and  maintenance  charges  in  the 
amount  of  $461.40  and  any  accrued  Interest 
thereon  for  certain  lands  adjacent  to  but 
outside  the  boundary  of  the  Fort  Peck  Indian 
Irrigation  project,  Montana,  and  reimbursa- 
ble irrigation  construction  costs  In  the 
amount  of  $206,902.21  against  lands  within 
the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Irrigation  project.  Mon- 
tana, as  listed  and  described  in  schedules 
referred  to  in  such  order.  Is  hereby  approved. 

Sec  2.  Unassessed  construction  costs  of 
$118,266.64  allocable  against  both  the  Indlan- 
and  non-Indian-owned  lands  In  the  Frazler- 
Wolf  Point  unit  of  the  Port  Peck  Indian  Irri- 
gation project.  Montana,  are  hereby  canceled. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  5091)  to  amend  Public 
Law  87-752  (76  Stat.  749)  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  of  a  reservation  of  cer- 
tain mineral  rights  to  the  United  States 
was  annoimced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


SALE  OP  PUBLIC  LANDS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  220)  to  authorize  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain public  lands  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  with  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert : 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized, on  application  of  an  owner  of  con- 
tiguous lands,  to  sell  at  public  auction  any 
tract  of  public  domain  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  that  contains  some 
lands  which  have  been  or  can  be  put  to  culti- 
vation but  which  are  insufficient  because  of 
climatic,  topographic,  ecologic,  soil,  or  other 
factors  to  Justify  a  classification  as  proper 
for  disposal  under  the  homestead  or  desert 
land  laws.  Except  as  provided  in  section  2 
hereof,  the  tract  shall  be  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Except  as  provided  in  section  3  here- 
of, no  tract  shall  be  sold  for  less  than  Its 
appraised  fair  market  value. 

Sesc.  2.  For  a  period  of  thirty  days  from 
the  day  the  high  bid  is  received,  any  owner 
of  contiguous  lands  shall  have  a  preference 
right  to  buy  the  tract  .at  such  highest  bid 
price.  If  two  or  more  contl^ous  owners  as- 
sert the  preference  right,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  make  such  division  of  the 
land  among  the  applicants  as  he  deems 
equitable. 

Sec.  3.  If  a  person  who  has  a  preference 
right  under  section  2  of  this  Act  is  the  pur- 
chaser of  land  sold  pursuant  to  this  Act.  he 
shall  not  be  required  to  pay  for  any  values 
he  or  his  predecessors  in  Interest  have  added 
to  the  land.  However,  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  relieve  any  person  from  liability  to  the 
United  States  for  unauthorized  use  of  the 
land  prior  to  conveyance  of  title  by  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Sec.  4.  No  person  may  acquire  from  the 
Secretary  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  except  that  In  any  case  in  which  the 
Secretary  finds  that  the  person  to  whom  the 


land  Is  to  be  transferred  has  not  inten- 
tionally trespassed  thereon  In  the  use  there- 
of, the  Secretary  may  transfer  not  to  exceed 
six  hundred  and  forty  acres  tinder  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  authority  granted  by  this  Act 
shall  terminate  June  30,  1971,  but  sales  for 
which  application  has  been  made  in  accord- 
ance with  this  Act  prior  to  June  30,  1971, 
may  be  consiimmated  and  patents  may  be 
Issued  In  connection  therewith  after  June 
30,  1971. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  693)  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtnBPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S.  220  Is  to  give  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  the  legislative  author- 
ity to  sell  certain  parcels  of  land  upon  which 
an  agricultural  trespase  has  recently  been 
discovered. 

BACKGROUND 

In  various  parts  of  the  West  there  exist 
many  small  parcels  of  arable  lands  adjacent 
to  private  farms  and  ranches  which  could 
be  put  to  economic  use  as  part  of  the  private 
cultivation  and  which  have  no  public  values 
requiring  their  retention  In  public  owner- 
ship. Such  small  parcels  are  found  on  occa- 
sion to  be  cultivated  in  trespass,  sometimes 
because  of  the  uncertainty  of  titles  or  land 
boundaries.  Where  such  tracts  cannot  meet 
the  legal  and  regulatory  requirements  for 
classification  for  sale  under  section  2455 
R.S.,  Public  Land  Sales  Act.  or  Homestead 
or  Desert  Land  Acts,  the  Secretary  has  no 
means  to  sell  them. 

Enactment  of  S.  220  would  provide  author- 
ity to  sell  such  lands  and  permit  the  Secre- 
tary to  adjust  land  use  and  tenure  situations 
which  have  arisen  because  of  the  lack  of  this 
authority. 

S.  220.  Introduced  by  Senators  Hansen  and 
Jordan  of  Idaho,  represents  a  continuation 
of  the  effort  which  was  started  in  the  89th 
Congress  to  enact  simUar  legislation  when 
Senator  Simpson  introduced  S.  625.  This  lat- 
ter bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  but  was 
not  considered  by  the  House. 
amendments 

In  its  report  to  the  committee,  the  Interior 
Department  forwarded  a  draft  bill  as  a  sug- 
gested substitute  for  S.  220.  The  draft  bill, 
as  submitted  by  the  Department,  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands 
at  a  hearing  August  14.  1967.  amended  and 
adopted.  During  the  discussion  with  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harry  R.  Ander- 
son, it  was  agreed  that  the  acreage  limitation 
on  section  4  of  the  bill  should  be  increased 
to  160  acres  of  land. 

Section  4  was  amended  to  read: 

"No  person  may  acquire  from  the  Secre- 
tary more  than  160  acres  of  land  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  except  that  in  any 
case  in  which  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
person  to  whom  the  land  Is  to  be  transferred 
has  not  Intentionally  trespassed  thereon  and 
the  use  thereof,  the  Secretary  may  transfer 
not  to  exceed  640  acres  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act." 

The  committee  sought  to  draft  the  bill 
with  sufficient  expanslveness  to  take  care 
of  all  conceivable  situations.  It  believes  this 
exception,  granting  the  Secretary  discre- 
tionary authority  to  transfer  not  more  than 
640  acres  of  land  where  no  Intentional  tres- 
pass is  Involved  will  meet  that  requirement. 

Under  the  draft  as  proposed  by  the  Depart- 


ment of  the  Interior,  section  5  spelled  out 
that  the  authority  granted  by  this  act  shall 
expire  3  years  from  the  date  of  the  passage 
of  the  act.  That  wording  has  been  changed 
to  specify  that  the  authority  granted  by  the 
act  shall  terminate  June  80,  1971. 

RECOMMENDATION 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  recommends  passage  of  8.  230,  as 
amended. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  CAPE  HATTERAS  NA- 
TIONAL SEASHORE 

The  bill  iS.  561)  to  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  Cape  Hatteras 
National  Seashore  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oyer.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  OveiCMr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  passed  over. 


NEBRASKA     MID-STATE     DIVISION 
MISSOURI    RIVER    BASIN    PROJECT 

The  bill  <H.R.  845)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Nebraska 
Mid-State  division,  Missouri  River  Basin 
project,  and  for  other  purposes  wa^Bn- 
sldered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading J|ead 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
695) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

At  the  request  of  Senators  Curtis  and 
Hruska,  coaponsors  of  8.  774,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Nebraska  Mid- 
State  division,  Missouri  River  Basin  project, 
and  for  other  purposes,  the  conamlttee  con- 
sidered and  ordered  reported  HJl.  845.  HJl. 
845  had  previously  been  considered  by  the 
House  committee  and  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  August  14,  1967. 

HJl.  845,  as  ordered  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, Incorporates  all  of  the  amendments 
which  were  recommended  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
in  their  executive  reports  to  Chairman  Jack- 
son on  May  10  and  12.  1967.  In  addition,  H.R. 
845  contains  a  new  section  which  provides 
that  no  funds  can  be  appropriated  and  no 
construction  can  be  started  until  the  Ne- 
braska Mid-State  Irrigation  District  has  ob- 
tained individual  water  user  contracts  cov- 
ering 140.000  acres  of  land  to  be  served  by 
the  Mid -State  division.  The  purpoae  of  this 
amendment  is  to  assure  repayment  of  the 
project's  irrigation  costs.  The  prohibition 
runs  against  actual  construction  costs  and 
does  restrict  the  authorization  to  appropriate 
funds  for  advanced  planning  activities. 

PtlHPOSK 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  845  Is  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  the  Nebraska  Mid-State 
division  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project. 
The  Mid-State  division  is  a  proposed  multi- 
ple-purpose project,  located  along  the  north 
side  of  the  Platte  River  in  central  Nebraska. 
wMch  will  provide  irrigation  and  flood  con- 
trol benefits  and  outdoor  recreation  opportu- 
nities. The  Mid-State  division,  which  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  $106,135,000  at  current  price 
and  wage  levels,  will  be  mtegrated  physically 
and  financially  with  the  other  works  being 
constructed  by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior m  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
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HISTORY   AND   BACKGROUND 

The  Mid-State  project  was  conceived  In 
1943,  and  has  been  under  active  consideration 
since  that  time.  It  was  originally  believed 
that  the  project  could  be  handled  by  local 
financing  and  local  construction.  The  plan 
was  developed  by  consultants  to  the  Nebraska 
Mid-State  Reclamation  District.  In  1954,  it 
was  proposed  that  It  be  built  under  a  part- 
nership arrangement  with  a  loan  and  grant 
from  the  Federal  Government.  In  1959,  after 
recognizing  the  difficulty  and  probable  ability 
of  the  water  users  to  fully  repay  the  reim- 
bursable cost*  to  the  project,  the  Mid-State 
board  of  directors  requested  that  the  project 
be  biiilt  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  a 
part  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project. 
Since  that  time,  the  district's  plan  has  been 
reviewed  and  approved  b\-  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation. 

The  committee  has  considered  legislation 
relating  to  the  Nebraska  Mid-State  division 
since  the  85th  Congress.  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings were  first  held  on  June  19,  1958.  In  the 
86th  Congress  subcommittee  hearings  were 
held  on  April  29,  1959.  and  on  May  20.  1960. 
In  the  87th  Congress  hearings  were  held  on 
May  25,  1961.  and  S.  970  was  ordered  reported 
to  the  Senate  on  August  24.  1961  (S.  Rept. 
884).  S.  970  passed  the  Senate  on  September 
21.  1961,  but  no  action  was  taken  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

In  the  88  th  Congress  hearings  were  held 
on  S.  388  on  March  4,  1964.  This  measure  was 
subsequently  ordered  reported  to  the  Senate 
on  June  19.  1964  (S,  Rept.  1111)  and  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  June  29.  1964.  Again 
no  action  was  taken  on  the  measure  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  the  89th  Con- 
gress S.  308  was  Introduced  by  Senators  Curtis 
and  Hruska.  but  tio  action  was  taken  on  the 
measure  In  the  Senate. 

Hearings  on  S.  774  and  H.R.  845  were  held 
before  the  Water  and  Power  Resources  Sub- 
committee on  September  19,  1967,  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  State  of  Nebraska,  the  Nebraska 
Mid-State  Reclamation  District  and  other 
local  organizations  testified  in  favor  of  the 
legislation.  Following  the  conclusion  of  the 
hearings  the  subcommittee  recommended 
the  measure  to  the  full  committee  for  con- 
sideration. As  previously  noted,  the  full  com- 
mittee ordered  HM.  845  favorably  reported 
to  the  Senate. 

NEED 

The  Irrigation,  flood  control,  and  outdoor 
recreation  benefits  which  the  Mid-State 
division  win  provide  are  all  very  much 
needed  In  the  project  area.  Accelerated  and 
concentrated  pumping  for  Irrigation  pur- 
poses has  caused  ground-water  levels  to 
gradually  decline.  Continued  pumping  with- 
out an  opportunity  for  the  recharge  of  un- 
derground sources  of  supply  will  have  a 
serious  efTect  on  the  economy  of  the  area. 
Under  project  conditions,  the  ground-water 
supply  would  be  stabilized  and.  In  addition. 
44,000  acres  of  presently  dry  farmland  would 
be  brought  under  irrigation. 

Floods  along  the  Platte  River  in  the  Mid- 
State  project  area  have  caused  severe  damage 
from  time  to  time.  Construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Mid-State  division  would  provide 
a  high  degree  of  flood  protection  to  the  dis- 
trict lands  and  property  and  to  other  areas 
in  the  Platte  River  Valley.  The  need  for  flood 
control  facilities  was  most  recently  demon- 
strated In  June  of  this  year  wheii  flooding 
along  various  tributaries  of  the  Platte  River 
In  Nebraska  caused  millions  of  dollars  of 
property  damage  In  central  and  eastern  Ne- 
braska. Particularly  hard  hit  was  Nebraska's 
third  largest  city.  Grand  Island. 

Recreational  facilities  are  now  Inadequate 
In  central  and  eastern  Nebraska  and  oppor- 
tunities for  recreational  activities  are  few. 
The  Interconnected  reservoirs,  together  with 
their  shore  areas,  will  provide  for  fishing, 
boating,  hunting,  swimming,  and  other 
water  sports.  The  development   for   recrea- 


tion and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  will 
serve  not  only  the  citizens  of  the  local  area 
but  all  of  eastern  Nebraska. 

PLAN    OF    DEVELOPMENT 

The  proposed  Mid-State  project  works  are 
located  In  central  Nebraska  along  the  north 
side  of  the  Platte  River.  Lands  to  be  bene- 
fited are  in  three  counties  and  cover  an  area 
which  Is  10  to  20  miles  wide  and  over  100 
miles  in  length.  The  proposed  works  would 
provide  a  regulated  gravity  and  well  combi- 
nation water  supply  for  appro.xlmately  140,- 
000  acres  of  which  about  96,000  acres  are  cur- 
rently being  served  by  private  wells  and 
44,000  acres  are  not  now  irrigated.  An  addi- 
tional 163,000  acres  of  presently  Irrigated 
land  would  indirectly  benefit  as  the  result  of 
the  stabilization  of  the  ground-water  sup- 
ply which  will  result  from  reduced  pumping 
by  those  receiving  a  stirface-water  supply. 
Additional  flood  protection  for  the  area 
would  be  provided  by  operation  of  the  reser- 
voirs in  combination  with  the  canals  and 
floodways.  The  outdoor  recreational  oppor- 
tunities will  be  provided  by  recreational  de- 
velopment at  selected  sites  on  the  reservoirs 
and  by  the  establishment  of  wildlife  refuges 
and  hunting  areas.  The  Mid-State  division 
plan  Includes  the  following  works: 

(o)  A  diversion  dam  located  on  the  Platte 
River  about  7  miles  east  of  Lexington.  Nebr., 
to  divert  waters  of  that  stream. 

(b)  A  main  supply  canal  and  floodway 
designed  to  carry  3,Ooi  c.t.s.  from  the  diver- 
sion dam  to  the  reservoir  system.  Initial 
sections  of  the  canal  have  greater  capacities 
(7.700-12,700  c.f.s.)  to  carry  the  Intercepted 
floodwaters  of  Buffalo  and  Strever  Creeks  to 
the  Platte  River. 

(c)  A  system  of  23  Interconnected  ravine 
reservoirs  on  the  north  side  of  the  Platte 
River  with  an  irrigation  conservation  capac- 
ity of  289.300  acre-feet. 

(d)  Lower  Mid-State  Canal  and  Floodway, 
Kearney  noodway,  Shelton  Floodway,  and 
Chapman  Floodway  which  would  serve  dual 
functions  of  conveying  irrigation  water  to 
lands  and  carrying  floodflows  from  the  res- 
ervoir systems,  together  with  flows  Inter- 
cepted In  the  project  area,  to  the  Platte 
River. 

(e)  The  Prairie  Greek  powerplant  of  16,800 
kilowatts  which  would  furnish  Irrigation 
pumping  power  for  district-operated  pumps, 
and  penstocks  at  three  other  dams  for  the 
possible  addition  of  three  16.800-kllowatt 
plants  In  the  future. 

(/)  Substation  and  transmission  system  to 
furnish  district  power  to  project  pumps,  and 
Interconnecting  faclUtles  with  the  statewide 
power  system. 

(g)  An  Irrigation  distribution  system  con- 
sisting of  Improvements  to  natural  channels 
to  be  used  for  conveyance  of  Irrigation  water, 
and  of  canals  and  laterals  and  numerous  lift 
and  well  pumps. 

(h)  Surface  and  subsurface  drainage  fa- 
cilities. 

(i)  Fish  and  wildlife  and  recreation  de- 
velopments. 

As  Indicated  earlier,  the  project  works  wlU 
serve  140,000  acres  of  land,  and  these  lands 
win  therefore  be  subject  to  the  usual  pro- 
visions of  the  reclamation  laws  with  respect 
to  so-called  excess  lands  (act  of  May  25. 
1926,  sec.  46;  44  Stat.  649,  43  U.S.C.  423e)  — 
that  Is.  land  in  excess  of  160  acres  In  the 
ownership  of  any  one  person.  The  remainder 
of  the  Irrigable  land  in  the  district — approx- 
imately 163.000  acres — will  not  be  served  by 
means  of  the  project  works  or  receive  a  proj- 
ect water  supply.  It  will  continue  to  be  Irri- 
gated from  private  wells.  Though  the  owners 
of  these  wells  will  presumably  benefit  from 
a  reduction  of  the  draft  on  the  underground 
aquifers,  this  benefit  Is  too  indirect,  remote, 
and,  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  track  of 
land,  speculative  to  bring  the  land  within  the 
excess  land  laws  or  to  permit  any  workable 
amendment  to  those  laws  to  be  devised  which 
could  be  fairly  applied  to  it. 


WATER    SUPPLY 

The  project  water  supply  will,  for  the  mo«t 
part,  come  from  the  Platte  River.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska, and  the  Nebraska  Mid-State  Reclama- 
tlon  District  all  testified  as  to  the  adequacy 
of  the  water  supply  for  the  project.  The 
director  of  the  Nebraska  Department  of 
Water  Resources  stated  that  stream  dis- 
charge records  Indicate  that  ^  average  an- 
nual amount  of  853,000  acre-feet  would  be 
available  for  use  on  the  Mid-State  project. 
The  project  operation  studies  show  that  there 
Is  sufficient  water  to  meet  project  require- 
ments and  return  over  400,000  acre-feet  an- 
nually to  the  Platte  River  under  present 
conditions  and  around  270.000  acre-feet 
under  future  conditions. 

ECONOMIC    AND    FINANCIAL    ASPECTS 

The  total  construction  cost  of  the  Mid- 
State  division  at  present  price  levels  Is  esti- 
mated at  $106,136,000.  This  includes  $1.542,. 
000  for  penstocks  to  provide  for  three  poten- 
tial small  powerplants  which  may  be  con- 
structed In  the  future.  The  remaining  cost 
Is  allocated  as  follows: 

Irrigation    $76,831,000 

Flood    control 12.831,000 

Recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement     14,931,000 

The  cost  allocated  to  Irrigation  Is  repayable 
without  Interest  pursuant  to  Federal  rec- 
lamation law.  The  cost  allocated  to  flood 
control  Is  nonreimbursable.  Of  the  amount 
aUocated  to  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement,  $522,000  Is  to  be  repaid  with 
Interest  and  the  remainder  Is  nonreimburs- 
able pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Project  Recreation  Act. 

The  economic  studies  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  Indicate  that  the  water  users 
would  be  able  to  repay  $44,350,000.  or  58  per- 
cent of  the  Irrigation  allocation,  over  a  pe- 
riod of  50  years  following  the  development 
period.  The  balance  of  the  Irrigation  alloca- 
tion. $32,481,000.  would  be  returned,  within 
the  50-year  period,  from  power  revenues  of 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  project.  The  $1.- 
542.000  allocated  to  deferred  commercial 
power  would  also  be  repaid  with  Interest 
from  power  revenues  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  project.  The  latest  Missouri  River 
Basin  repayment  study  Indicates  there  would 
be  sufficient  unobligated  power  revenues 
available  to  pay  these  amounts  within  the 
required  period. 

The  benefit-cost  analysis  for  the  Mid-State 
division  shows  that  the  project  benefits  total- 
ing about  $5,660,000  annually  would  exceed 
annual  costs  In  a  ratio  of  1.25  to  1  based  on  a 
100-year  period  of  analysis  and  an  Interest 
rate  of  3  la  percent.  If  direct  beneflts  only 
are  considered,  the  beneflt-cost  ratio  is  1  20 
to    1. 

COMMITTEB     RECOMMENDATIONS 

Based  upon  extensive  consideration  of  the 
Nebraska  Mid-State  division,  both  In  this 
and  In  previous  Congresse.s,  the  committee 
concludes  that  the  project  is  sound  and  that 
It  meets  the  requirements  of  reclamation  law 
and  policy.  Testimony  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee establishes  that  the  project  is  needed 
and  merits  early  authorization. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  accordingly  recommends  that  H.R. 
845,  as  reported  by  the  committee,  be  en- 
acted. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  INTEREST  IN  CER- 
TAIN REAL  PROPERTY  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  GEORGIA  HELD  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  bill  (H.R.  5364)  to  provide  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  interest  held  by 
the  United  States  in  certain  real  prop- 
erty situated  in  the  State  of  Georgia  was 
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considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
,No.  696),  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

This  bill,  H.R.  5364,  provides  for  the  sale  of 
a  small  tract  (approximately  10,000  square 
feet)  of  land  In  Walker  County.  Ga.,  now 
held  by  the  National  Parks  Service,  to  Wil- 
liam M.  and  Kerry  E.  Ransom. 

BACKGKOUND 

In  1930  the  United  States  conveyed  this 
tract  of  land  to  the  State  of  Georgia  for  use 
as  part  of  a  right-of-way  for  an  approach 
road  to  the  Chlckamauga  and  Chattanooga 
National  Military  Park.  The  conveyance  was 
made  upon  condition  that  the  land  would 
revert  to  the  United  States  upon  ceasing  to 
be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Because  the  approach  road  was  recently 
relocated,  the  land  has  reverted  to  the  United 
States.  It  Is  outside  the  national  military 
park,  and  the  National  Park  Service  has  no 
need  for  It.  It  will,  on  the  other  hand,  be  use- 
ful to  the  grantees  named  In  the  bill,  since 
they  are  the  owners  of  the  abutting  tracts 
on  both  sides  of  the  old  right-of-way.  Dispo- 
sition of  the  land  to  them  or  to  anyone  else, 
however,  cannot  be  effected  without  the 
enactment  of  legislation  along  the  lines  of 
H.R.  5364,  Inasmuch  as  the  surplus  property 
laws  do  not  apply  to  land  held  for  national 
park  purposes  (40  U.S.C.  472). 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

For  the  reasons  previously  stated,  and  be- 
cause the  conveyance  will  be  made  for  fair 
market  value  plus  the  administrative  costs 
Involved  in  the  transfer,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  recommends 
enactment. 

COST 

Enactment  of  H.R.  5364  will  entail  no  cost 
to  the  Government. 


RIGHTS   AND  INTERESTS   OF   CON- 
FEDERATED TRIBES  OF  THE  COL- 
VILLE     RESERVATION     AND     THE 
YAKIMA    TRIBE    OP    INDIANS    IN 
AND  TO  A  JUDGMENT  FUND  ON 
DEPOSIT  IN  THE  U.S.  TREASURY 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2336)  to  determine  the  respective 
rights  and  interests  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Colvllle  Reservation  and 
the  Yakima  Tribe  of  Indians  of   the 
Yakima  Reservation  and  their  constit- 
uent tribal  groups  In  and  to  a  judgment 
fund  on  deposit  in  the  Treasur>'  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  amendments  on  page  1,  line  5,  after 
the  word  •Yakima"  strike  out  'Tnbe" 
and  Insert  "Tribes";  in  line  8,  after  the 
word  "groups,"  strike  out  "and  the  At- 
torney General  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States":   on  page  2,  line  13.  after  the 
word  "Yakima",  strike  out  "Tribe"  and 
insert  "Tribes";  after  line  15.  strike  out: 
Sec   2.  The  portion  of  such  funds  and  the 
Interest  thereon  to  which  the  Yakima  Tribe 
of  Indians  of  the  Yakima  Reservation  and 
Its  constituent  tribal  groups  are  entitled,  as 
determined  by  the  court,  shall  be  withdrawn 
from  the  account  or  accounts  in  which  such 
funds  are  deposited,  and  shall  be  redepoelted 
In  the  account  In  the  Treasury, of  the  United 
CXin 1934— Part  23 


States  to  the  credit  of  the  Yakima  Frlbe  of 
Indians  of  the  Yakima  ReservaUon  and  may 
be   advanced  or   expended  for  any  purpose 
that  Js   authorized  by  the  tribal  governing 
bodv  of  the  Yakima  Tribe  of  the  Yakima 
Reservation  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 
On  page  2.  after  line  2,  strike  out: 
Sec   3   The  portion  of  such  funds  and  the 
interest  thereon  to  which  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of   the   Colvllle   Reservation   and   its 
constituent  tribal  groups  are  entitled,  as  de- 
termined bv  the  court,  shall  be  withdrawn 
from  the  account  or  accounts  in  which  such 
funds  are  deposited,  and  shall  be  redeposlted 
in  an  account  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States    to   the   credit   of    the   Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Colvllle  Reservation  and  may 
be   advanced   or   expended   for   any   purpose 
that  Is  authorized  by  the  tribal   governing 
body  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Col- 
vllle Reservation. 

And  ill  line  13,  change  the  section 
number  from  "4"  to  "2 ';  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read : 

S.    2336 
Be  it   enactPd   by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America    in    Cong'ess   assembled.    That    the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Colvllle  Reserva- 
tion,   acting   through   the   chairman    of   Its 
business  council,  and  the  Yakima  Tribes  of 
Indians  of   the  Yakima  Reservation,  acting 
through  the  chairman  of  Its  tribal  council, 
for  and  on  behalf  of  said  tribes  and  each  and 
all  their  constituent  tribal  groups,  are  each 
hereby   authorized  to  commence  or  defend 
in  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  an  ac- 
tion against  each  other  making  claims  to  a 
share  in  the  funds  that  are  on  deposit  In 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  pay  a 
judgment  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
dated   April    5.    1965.   In   dockets   numbered 
161    222    and  224.  and  the  interest  on  said 
funds-   and  Jurisdiction  Is  hereby  conferred 
upon  said  court  to  hear  such  claims  and  to 
render  judgment  and  decree  thereon  mating 
such  division  of  such  funds  and  the  interest 
on  such  funds,  as  may  be  Just  and  fair  in 
law  and  equity,  between  the  Confederated 
Tribes   of   the   Colvllle   Reservation   and   its 
constituent  tribal  groups  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Yakima  Tribes   of  Indiana  of  the 
Yakima    Reservation    and    its    constituent 
tribal  groups  on  the  other  hand. 

Sec  2  Any  part  of  such  funds  that  may 
be  distributed  per  capita  to  the  members  of 
the  tribes  shall  not  be  subject  to  Federal 
or  State  income  tax. 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  697) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 

bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE     OF    THE    BILI. 

The  basic  purpose  of  S.  2336.  as  amended, 
is  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  determine  the  respective  rights  or 
two  Indian  tribal  bands  of  the  State  of 
Washington  in  and  to  a  Joint  Judgment  fund. 
The  Indian  groups  are  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Colvllle  Reservation  and  the 
Yakima  Tribes  of  the  Yakima  Reservation. 

The  fund  is  that  appropriated  by  the  act 
of  April  30,  1965  (79  Stat.  81)  to  cover  an 
award  of  $3,446,700  made  by  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  in  dockets  161,  222,  and 
224  Payment  from  the  Judgment  fund  oi 
$332  670  on  attorney  fees  totaling  $344,670. 


also  awarded  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion, has  reduced  that  fund  to  $3,114,030.  In- 
terest at  4  percent  per  annum  accruing  on 
the  award  moneys  in  the  amount  of  $205  - 
597  24  (as  of  August  14.  1967.  has  in- 
creased the  total  amount  for  distribution  to 
$3,319,627.24. 

HISTORICAL    AND    LEGAL    BACKGROUND 

The    award    resulted    from    tiiree    claims 
filed   with   the   Indian   Claims   Commission 
one  by  the  Yakima  Tribes  and  two  by  the 
ColvlUe  Tribes,   each   to  ^^c°7^^**'^'°?^ 
compensation  for  land  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Yakima  Treaty  of  June  9.  1866. 
The  three  claims  were  tried  as  one.  "Hie  Com- 
mission found  the  14  tribes  °\ll^'^'^^: 
tory  to  the  treaty  of  August  9.  1955    12  Stat. 
951 1    constituted  11  landholdlng  entitles  and 
it  determined  the  acreage  ceded  by  each  such 
entity.  The  Commission  held  those  entitles 
wereWrged  by  the  treaty  Into  the  Yakima 
Nation,  but  that  such  nation  no  longer  ex- 
Tsts.  It  entered  a  joint  award  Injavor  of  the 
two  separate  Petitioners  for  the  benefit  o^  the 
Yakima  Nation  as  created  by  the  1855  treaty. 
The  petitioners  in  their  "presentatlve  ca- 
pacities are  unable  to  agree  upon  a  division 

°'^e  S^MUe  Tribes  assert  that  five  of  the 
11  treaty  entitles  settled  on  the  Colvllle 
Res^^tfon  and  six  settled  on  the  Yakima 
Reservation.  They  contend  thoee  who  «ul^ 
on  the  Colvllle  Reservation  «<led  4.U8.000 
acres  and  those  who  settled  on  the  Yakima 
Reservation  ceded  4. 05 7  000  -"«.  The, 
maintain  the  award  should  be  dl^aed 
rquallv  between  the  ColvUle  Tribes  and  the 
Ya^'a  Tribes  because  of  the  comparab^ 
acreaees  ceded  by  the  five  treaty  entitles 
Which'  L  now  a  'part  of  the  ColvlUe  Tribe, 
and  by  the  six  treaty  enUties  now  a  part  of 
the  Yakima  Tribes. 

The  Yakima  Trlbea  reject  this  propowl  as 
inequitable.  They  maintain  Individual  mem- 
1^«  of  each  of  the  11  treaty  entitles  setUed 
on  the  Yakima  Reservation  and  all  are  a  part 
of  the  present  Yakima  Tribes.  They  propose 
«  divide  the  award  on  a  ratio  of  697  to  4^67 
because  the  Yakima  Tribe,  had  '^J^^' 
ship  of  4.067  during  1954  and  during  hear- 
inra  held  by  the  Indian  Claims  CommiBslon 
Sft  year  the  ColvlUe  Tribes  Introduced  In 
evidence  a  Hat  of  697  "member  tracing  anceB- 
txv  to  the  five  treaty  entitles  which  the  Col- 
vlUe  Tribes  settled  on  the  Colvllle  Reserva- 
tlon   The  Yakima  Tribes  Interpret  the  Com- 
ml^lon-8   act^   In   accepting   this  document 
and  later  finding  there  were  697  such  persons 
among  the  membership  of  the  ColvUle  Tribe. 
Ta  determination  that  the  award  should 
be  divided  on  a  population  basis.  The  Col- 
vllle   Tribes    contend    thU    document    was 
tendered  and  used  by  the  Commission  only 
^   det^lne   the   ColvUle   Tribes'    right   to 
prosecute  a  representative  action. 

NEED  rOB  LECI8LATTON 

Delay  In  making  the  award  money  avail- 
able for  economic  development  is  costly  to 
both  tribes,  vet  both  are  equally  adamant 
The  Indian  Claims  Commission  is  without 
authority  to  determine  the  method  of  dls- 
uTbut  on  of  its  award.  Efforts  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  interior,  the  Solicitor,  and  Bureau 
personnel  to  effect  a  compromise  have  been 
of  no  avail.  Referral  of  the  problem  to  the 
court  of  Claims,  which  has  authority  to  ren- 
der final  Judgment,  seems  necessary  and 
logical. 

COM-MITTEE  AMENDMENTS 

As  introduced,  S.  2336  provided  that  the 
United  States  be  made  a  party  to  the  legal 
acuon.  However,  the  Federal  Government  has 
no  interest  In  the  outcome  of  the  autliorlz«^ 
litigation,  other  than  fulfillment  of  Its  equal 
responsibilities  to  the  two  Indian  bands  to 
brine  about  an  equitable  division  of  the 
fund  and  to  see  to  It  that  the  parties  have 
the  monev  to  which  they  are  entlUed  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible  for  their  economic 
development. 
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Therefore,  the  committee  has  deleted  the 
requirement  for  active  participation  in  the 
suit  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  com- 
mittee's action  is  In  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  both  Houses  have  insisted 
that  programs  for  Indian  economic  and  wel- 
fare development  to  be  paid  for  by  federally 
appropriated  Judgment  funds  must  be  ap- 
proved by  act  of  Congress.  Your  committee 
also  has  adopted  and  followed  a  similar 
policy,  ^ctlons  2  and  3  of  S.  2336  as  Intro- 
duced would  have  negated  this  established 
policy,  providing  only  for  approval  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  programs  pro- 
posed by  the  respective  tribal  groups,  thus 
bypassing   the   congressional   mandate. 

Accordingly,  the  conunJttee  has  deleted  sec- 
tions 3  and  3,  thus  leaving  the  requirement 
for  congressional  approval  of  plans  which 
may  be  subsequently  developed  In  force  and 
effect. 

The  title  of  the  bill  Is  amended  to  con- 
form with  the  recommendation  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  determine  the  respective  rights 
and  Interests  of  the  Confederated  Tribes 
of  the  Colville  Reservation  and  the 
Yakima  Tribes  of  Indians  of  the  Yakima 
Reservation  and  their  constituent  tribal 
groups  In  and  to  a  Judgment  fund  on 
deposit  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes." 


TERMINATION    OF    OIL    AND    GAS 
LEASES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1367)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  prevent  terminations 
of  oil  and  gas  leases  in  cases  where  there 
is  a  nominal  deficiency  In  the  rental 
payment,  and  to  authorize  him  to  rein- 
state under  some  conditions  oil  and  gas 
leases  terminated  by  operation  of  law 
for  failure  to  pay  rental  timely  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  section  31(b)  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920  ^41  Stat.  450),  as  amended  (30 
U.S.C.  188(b)),  Is  amended  by  changing  the 
perlcxl  at  the  end  thereof  to  a  colon  and 
adding  the  following:  •Provided.  That  If 
the  rental  payment  due  under  a  lease  Is 
paid  on  or  before  the  anniversary  date  but 
either  d)  the  amount  of  the  payment  has 
been  or  Is  hereafter  deficient  and  the  defi- 
ciency Is  nominal,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary by  regulation,  or  (2)  the  payment  was 
calculated  In  accordance  with  the  acreage 
figure  stated  In  the  lease  or  made  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  bill  which  has  been  ren- 
dered by  him  and  such  figure  or  bill  is  found 
to  be  In  error  resulting  in  a  deficiency,  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  the  lessee  of  the 
deficiency  and  such  lease  shall  not  auto- 
matically terminate  vmless  the  lessee  fails 
to  pay  the  deficiency  within  the  period 
prescribed  in  the  notice." 

Sec.  2.  Section  31(c)  of  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  1920  (41  Stat.  450),  as  amended 
(30  U.3.C.  188(c)),  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows  : 

"(c)  Where  any  lease  has  been  or  is  here- 
after terminated  automatically  by  operation 
of  law  under  this  section,  for  failure  to  pay 
rental  on  or  before  the  anniversary  date  or 
for  failure  to  pay  the  full  amount  due  and 
the  deficiency  is  not  nominal  and  payment 
was  not  made  in  accordance  with  the  acre- 
age figure  stated  In  the  lease  or  In  accordance 
with  a  bill  rendered  by  the  Secretary  and  it 


Is  shovm  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  that  such  failure  was  the 
result  of  error  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary 
may  reinstate  the  lease  if— 

"(1)  a  petition  for  reinstatement,  together 
with  the  required  rentnl.  Including  back 
rental  accruing  from  the  date  of  termination 
of  the  lease.  If  filed  with  the  Secretary:  and 

"(2)  no  valid  lease  has  been  issued  affect- 
ing any  of  the  lands  covered  bv  the  ter- 
minated lease  prior  to  the  filing  of  said  peti- 
tion. The  Secretary  shall  not  Issue  any  new 
lease  affecting  any  of  the  lands  covered  by 
such  terminated  lease  for  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod, as  determined  in  accordance  with 
regulations  issued  by  him.  In  any  case  where 
.^  reinstatement  of  a  terminated  lease  is 
granted  under  this  subsection  and  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  the  reinstatement  of  such 
lease  will  not  afford  the  lessee  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  continue  operations  under 
the  lease,  the  Secretary  may,  at  his  discre- 
tion, e.xtend  the  term  of  such  lease  for  such 
period  as  he  deems  reasonable:  Provided. 
That  (A)  such  extension  shall  not  exceed  a 
period  equivalent  to  the  time  beginning  when 
the  lessee  knew  or  should  have  known  of  the 
termination  and  ending  on  the  date  the 
Secretary  grants  such  petition;  (B)  such  ex- 
tension shall  not  exceed  a  period  equal  to 
the  unexpired  portion  of  the  lease  or  any  ex- 
tension thereof  remaining  at  the  date  of 
termination;  and  (C)  when  the  reinstate- 
ment occurs  after  the  expiration  of  the  term 
or  extension  thereof  the  lease  may  be  ex- 
tended from  the  date  the  Secretary  grants 
the  petition." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  698)  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE  or  BTT.t. 

The  purpose  of  8.  1367  as  amended  is  to 
confer  administrative  discretion  on  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  prevent  termination 
of  Federal  oil  and  gas  leases  for  nominal  de- 
ficiencies in  rental  payments.  The  Secretary 
also  would  be  authorized  to  reinstate  leasee 
terminated  by  failure  to  make  timely  rental 
payments  In  cases  where,  although  the  de- 
ficiency was  not  as  set  forth  above,  such 
failure  was  the  result  of  error  or  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  bill  would  achieve  these  purposes  by 
amending  the  appropriate  sections  of  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920,  as  amended  (41  Stat. 
450:  30  U.S.C.  188(b)  and  188(c)). 

NEED  FOR  THE   LEGISLATION 

Each  year  a  number  of  private  bills  have 
been  considered  by  Congress  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  do  in  a  specified.  Individual  case 
what  S.  1367  would  authorize  him  to  do 
generally.  In  one  recent  Instance,  the  entire 
legislative  procedure  was  required  because  of 
an  error  of  14  cents  in  rental  payment  re- 
sulting from  a  mistake  by  the  Department 
itself. 

This  situation  results  from  a  1954  amend- 
ment to  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  (Public 
Law  555,  83d  Congress)  which  provided  for 
automatic  termination  of  an  oil  and  gas 
lease  "upon  failure  of  a  lessee  to  pay  rental 
on  or  before  the  anmversary  date  of  the 
lease  •  •  •."  Prior  to  the  1954  act,  nonpay- 
ment did  not  result  In  termination,  and  the 
lessee  continued  to  be  liable  for  payment 
for  the  full  term  of  the  lease,  even  though 
he  had  completely  abandoned  the  enterprise. 
Such  UabllUy  often  resulted  In  substantial 
hardship. 


Although  the  1954  amendment  remedied 
the  problem  then  presented,  at  the  same 
time  It  created  a  new  one.  The  Secretary  has 
no  discretion  whatever;  termination  Is  man- 
datory in  all  cases.  This  too  has  resulted  In 
hardship. 

After  1954,  the  automatic  termination  pro. 
vision  resulted  In  the  termination  of  a  num- 
ber of  oil  and  gas  leases  for  failure  to  pay  a 
timely  rental  In  circumstances  which  ap- 
peared to  warrant  equitable  consideration 
and  relief.  As  stated,  the  Secretary  was  not 
authorized  to  grant  this  relief.  To  correct 
this  situation,  the  Department  proposed  leg- 
Islatlon  In  1962  which  would  have  given  the 
Secretary  discretionary  authority  to  rein- 
state these  leases  where  the  failure  of  pay- 
ment  was  Justifiable  or  not  due  to  a  lack 
of  reasonable  diligence  on  the  part  of  the 
lessees.  The  Department's  recommendation 
was  that  the  Secretary  be  given  this  au- 
thority for  future  cases  as  weU  as  cases  oc- 
curring between  1954  and  1962.  Congress, 
however,  limited  the  authority  to  past  cases 
only. 

THE     COMMITTEE     AMENDMEI^Tr 

The  committee  adopted  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  In 
Its  supplementary  communication  of  August 
10,  1967.  which  l8  set  forth  In  full  below,  to 
the  wording  and  organization  of  section  l 
of  S.  1367  as  transmitted  and  introduced. 
That  Is,  leases  will  not  terminate  automatl- 
cally  If  (I)  the  rental  deficiency  Is  nominal, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or  (2)  if  a 
lessee  paid  the  rental  billed  to  him.  or  paid 
in  accordance  with  the  acreage  figures  set 
forth  in  the  lease  instrument  Itself.  In  such 
cases  the  lessee  may  retain  the  lease  In  good 
standing  If  he  pays  the  actual  deficiency 
within  a  prescribed  time  after  notice. 

As  Introduced,  section  2  would  have  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  to  reinstate  a  lease 
terminated  by  failure  to  make  timely  rental 
payment  even  when  the  amount  was  not 
nominal  or  payment  was  not  in  accord  with 
a  bill  or  the  acreage  described  in  the  lease 
provided  the  Secretary  found  the  error  was 
either  Justified  or  not  due  to  lack  of  reason- 
able diligence  on  the  part  of  the  lessee.  The 
committee,  however,  foresaw  dangers  of  abuse 
of  such  a  provision  by  a  lessee  who  might  let 
his  leases  lapse  for  speculative  purposes — m 
order  to  see  who  else  might  be  interested  In 
obtaining  his  acreage,  for  example — and  then 
reinstate  his  lease  after  the  other  Interests 
had  developed. 

It  might  be  difficult  If  not  Impossible  for 
the  Secretary  to  exercise  equitably  and  in 
the  best  Interests  of  the  Federal  leasing  pro- 
gram the  broad  discretionary  power  given 
him  under  the  original  language.  Accord- 
ingly, the  committee  adopted  an  amendment 
proposed  by  Senator  Anderson  of  New  Mex- 
ico limiting  the  Secretary's  authority  to  re- 
instate a  lease  terminated  by  nonpayment  to 
those  Instances  In  which  such  nonpayment 
was  the  result  of  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  committee  believes  that  instances  in 
which  failure  to  pay  was  not  the  result  of 
mistake  by  the  Department  and  the  lessee's 
failure  was  in  fact  excusable  will  not  be  so 
numerous  that  they  cannot  be  taken  care  of 
by  special  bills,  as  at  present,  without  undue 
burden  upon  the  Congress. 


CONSTRUCTION,  OPERATION.  AND 
MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  FIRST 
STAGE,  OAHE  UNIT,  JAMES  DIVI- 
SION, MISSOURI  RIVER  BASIN 
PROJECT.  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  6)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  first  stage  of  the  Oahe  unit, 
James  division,  Missouri  River  Basin 
project,   South  Dakota,   and   for  other 
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nurposes  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  with  amendments  on  page  1.  line 
7  after  the  word  "the"  where  it  appears 
the  first  time  strike  out  "first"  and  In- 
sert "initial";  on  page  2.  line  3,  after 
the  word  "floods,",  strike  out  "enhancing 
the  generation  of  power,";  in  line  13, 
after  "Sec  2."  strike  out: 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  as  a  part  of 
the  project,  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain or  otherwise  provide  for  public  outdoor 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement 
facilities,  to  acquire  or  otherwise  make  avail- 
able such  adjacent  lands  or  interests  therein 
as  are  necessary  for  public  outdoor  recre- 
ation or  fish  and  wildlife  use,  and  to  provide 
for  public  use  and  enjoyment  of  project 
lands  facilities,  and  water  areas  in  a  manner 
coordinated  with  the  other  project  purposes. 

And  insert: 

The  conservation  and  development  of  the 
fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  the  enhance- 
ment of  recreation  opportunities  in  connec- 
tion with  the  initial  stage  of  the  Oahe  unit 
shall  be  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act 
(79  Stat.  213). 

On  page  4,  line  4.  after  the  word  "con- 
struction" Insert  "of  the  initial  stage"; 
and  In  line  5.  after  the  word  "of"  strike 
out  "$200,684,000"  and  insert  "$188,500,- 
000";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
8.  6 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress   assembled.   That   the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  U  hereby  authorized 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Federal  reclamation  laws 
(Act  of  June   17,   1902    (32  Stat.  388),   and 
Acts   amendatory    thereof    or   suplementary 
thereto)  the  InlUal  stage  of  the  Oahe  unit, 
James  division,   Missouri   River   Basin   proj- 
ect  -South   Dakota,   for  the  principal    pur- 
poses of  furnishing  a  surface  irrigation  water 
supply  for  approximately  one  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand   acres  of  land,  fumlahlng 
water  for  municipal  and  Industrial  usee,  con- 
trolling   floods,    conserving    and   developing 
fish  and  wildlife  resources,  and  enhancing 
outdoor  recreation  opportunities,  and  other 
purposes.  The  principal  features  of  the  Initial 
stage  of  the  Oahe  unit  shaU  consist  of  the 
Oahe  pumping  plant  to  pump  water  from 
the  Oahe  Reservoir,  a  system  of  main  canaU. 
regulating  reservoirs,  and  the  James  diver- 
sion dam  and  the  James  pumping  plant  on 
the  James  River.  The  remaining  works  will 
include  appurtenant  pumping  plants,  canals, 
and  laterals  for   dlstrlbuUng  water  to   the 
land,  and  a  drainage  system. 

Sec  2  The  conservation  and  development 
of  the  fish  and  wildlife  rerources  and  the 
enhancement  of  recreation  opportunities  In 
connection  with  the  Initial  stage  of  the 
Oahe  unit  shall  be  In  accordance  with  the 
provlslonB  of  the  Federal  Water  Project 
Recreation  Act   (79  Stat.  213). 

Sec  3.  The  Oahe  unit  shall  be  Integrated 
physically  and  financially  with  the  other 
Federal  works  constructed  or  authorized  to 
be  constructed  under  the  comprehensive 
plan  approved  by  section  9  of  the  Act  of 
December  22,  1944,  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented. ^  .^. 
Sec  4  For  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  no  water 
from  the  project  authorized  by  this  Act  shall 
be  delivered  to  any  water  user  for  the  pro- 
duction on  newly  Irrigated  lands  of  any  basic 
agricultural  commodity,  as  defined  In  the 
Agrtculturel  Act  of  1949,  or  any  amendment 
thereof,  U  the  total  supply  of  such  com- 
modity for  the  marketing  year  In  which  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  would  normally  be  marketed 


is  In  excess  of  the  normal  supply  as  defined 
in  section  301(b)  (10)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  calls  for  an  In- 
crease In  production  of  such  commodity  in 
the  Interest  of  national  security. 

Sec  5  The  Interest  rate  used  for  purposes 
of  computing  Interest  during  construction 
and  interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 
capital  costs  allocated  to  interest-bearing 
features  of  the  project  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  In  which  con- 
struction is  Initiated,  on  the  basis  of  the 
computed  average  interest  rate  payable  by 
the  Treasury  upon  Its  outstanding  market- 
able public  obligations,  which  are  neither 
due  nor  callable  for  redemption  for  fifteen 
years  from  date  of  Issue.  ^   ^     v 

Sec  6.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  he 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  initial 
stage  of  the  Oahe  unit  as  authorized  In  this 
Act  the  sum  of  $188,600,000  (based  upon 
January  1964  prices),  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts.  If  anv.  as  may  be  Justified  by  reason 
of  ordinary  fluctuations  In  construction 
costs  as  Indicated  by  engineering  costs  In- 
dexes applicable  to  the  types  of  construction 
involved  herein.  There  are  also  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  additional  sums  as 
may  be  required  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  unit. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 

time,  and  passed. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  699).  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  bill.  ^  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

as  follows 


PURPOSE    or    THE    MEASURE 

8  6   which  has  bipartisan  sponsorship  by 
Senators  Oeorge  McOovem  and  Karl  Munat 
of   South    Dakota,    reauthorizes   the    Initial 
stage  of  the  multipurpose   Oahe  Irrigation 
unit,  Missouri   River  Basin  project.  It  was 
originally  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of   1944   and   Is  being  reauthorized   In 
accordance  with  a  subsequent  congressional 
directive  In  Public  Law  4*2.  B8th  Congr^s. 
The  Initial  stage  of  the  Oahe  unit  provides 
for  the  Irrigation  of   190,000  acres  of  land 
out  of  495,000  now  contemplated  In  the  total 
unit  It  win  supply  municipal  and  Industrial 
water  to  17  towns  and  cities,  make  possible 
full  development  of  the  fish  and  wildlife  and 
recreational  potential  In  an  area  which  Is  a 
part  of  the  principal  breeding   ground  for 
mlgratorv  wildfowl  in  the  United  States,  and 
afford  additional  flood  control  In  the  Mis- 
souri-Mississippi Basin. 

The  benefit-cost  ratio  is  a  favorable  3.8 
to  1  on  the  basis  of  total  benefits  and  1.6 
to  1  in  relation  to  direct  benefits  alone. 

8  6  authorizes  appropriations  up  to 
$188  5  million  for  new  construction.  The 
greater  part  of  this  sum  will  be  repaid,  as 
detailed   later  In  this   report. 

COMMnTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  term  "Initial  stage"  has  been  sub- 
tltuted  for  the  term  "first  stage"  at  three 
places  to  make  the  terminology  In  the  b  11 
conform  to  planning  documents  for  the  unit 
These  amendments  appear  In  the  titie  and  at 
page  1.  line  7  and  page  2,  line  7. 

At  page  3,  line  25.  the  designation  initial 
stage"  has  been  Inserted  before  "of  the 
Oahe  unit"  for  accuracy. 

Other  amendments  are: 

Page  2  line  4,  delete  the  clause  en- 
hancing the  generation  of  PO^"."  Power  in- 
stallations originally  planned  have  been 
shown  to  be  Infeaslble  by   detailed  studies 


and  have  been  deleted,  making  the  phrase 

^'^l^ar^'-tlon  2:  The  entire  section  has 
been  deleted  and  the  following  language 
substituted: 

"The  conservation  and  development  of  the 
fish  and  vrtldllfe  resources  and  the  enhance- 
ment of  recreation  opportunities  In  connec- 
tion with  the  initial  stage  of  the  Oahe  unit 
shall  be  m  -accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the   Federal   Water   Project    Recreation   Act 

^'L^f^rence'^to'  the  Federal  Water  Proyect 
Relation  Act  will  make  PP^f^ble  "^"o"^™ 
administration,  inclusion  of  fish  and  wildlife 
and  recreation  in  the  project  plan,  and  cost - 
sharing  provisions  paralleUng  those  appllca- 
We  to  other  similar  Projects.  The  language 
is  acceptable  to  the  State  and  all  agencies 

'''piT4.  line  1,  strike  the  figure  ;:|200,684,- 
000''    and   substitute   the   figure     $188,500.- 

°°A8  previously  stated,  certain  works  to  en- 
hance power  production  has  been  eliminat- 
ed   Admlnlsti^tlve  agencies  have   also  con- 
duded    that    instead    of    building    pumping 
plant  foundations  and  main  canals  of  sa- 
pient eanaclty  to  serve  the  ultimate  495,000- 
a^re  pSec     thev  should  be  built  originally 
^ly  s^clent  to' serve  the  initial  stage  acre- 
^e-190.000  acres.  This  will  reduce  expendl- 
?^  approximately  $14  million.   Since  the 
ort^nal  Sost  estimates  were  made  studies  of 
highway  relocation  and  construction  to  prM- 
ent  da/standards  reflect  T^^^^'^^°l  "^ 
additional  $2  million.  The  net  reduction  in 
Sst  ^tlmates  is  reflected  in  the  lower  au- 
thorization figure. 

The    economy    of    limiting    "ght-of-way 
acquisition  or  of  forgoing  co'"*™^"^^,  °* 
?he  basic  facilities.  Including  P^^Pl'^K  P'f,"* 
foundations    and    '"""^ ,  f^^J^'^I?    *   is^ 
adequate  to  serve  the  ^*l°^*^P"'*^i\ '"  * 
matter    of    Judgment   or   conjecture^   It   as 
sumes  that  the  carrying  cost  of  the  capital 
restment  in  the  excess  capacity  JilK  over 
the  vears  it  is  unneeded,  exceed  the  sayings 
in  construction  cost  which  can  be  achieved 
bv  domg  the  whole  Job  at  once.  No  one  can 
bl  certain  this  wlU  be  true.  The  pressure  of 
droughts    or    growing    world    ^ood^^equln.- 
menw  may  make  early  construction  of  the 
Cllance  of"  the  project  desirable^  ^^^Tn 
realities    encountered    m    '^^^'^il;,  '°" 
eluding  SOU  conditions,  may  make  <f'^trvK- 
tlon  of%ome  facilities  to  full  capacity  at  the 
outset  much  more  economical  than  limited 
construction  at  first  and  later  enlargement 
The  committee  has  adopted  this  amendment 
with  the  understanding  that  If  the  Bureau 
o?  Reclamation  finds  soli  «>^«"tlons  or  any 
other  engineering  contingency  which  maX^ 
the  construction  of   a   facility  or   t'^^^ 
adequate  to  meet  future  requirements  wise. 
STqulsltlon    of    all    ^^e^^dr^K^^T^^-^^^, 
most  economical.  It  may  proceed  wlthlnj,h« 
limitations  of  the  authorization  and  that  It 
win  report  to  the  committee  Promptly  If  ad- 
ditional authorization  Is  needed  for  the  pur- 
pose. Further,  the  committee's  adoption  of 
toe  amendment  in  no  way  lessens  intent  to 
complete  the  ultimate  project  envisioned  In 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944. 


BACKGROUND 

The  Flood  Oonti-ol  Act  of  1944  represented 
an  agreement  between  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Missouri  River  Basin  areas  on  a  comprehen- 
sive river  basin  development  plan  for  multi- 
purposes,  including  navigation,  flood  con- 
trol power  generation,  irrigation,  municipal 
and'  industrial  water  supply,  enhancement 
of  fish,  wildlife  and  recreation  resources,  ana 
other  purposes. 

The  Dakotas  accepted  the  Inundation  of 
large  blocks  of  river  bottom  lands  to  provide 
storage  for  water  for  the  benefit  of  do^- 
sti-ea^  areas  with  the  understand  ng  that 
their  loss  of  tax  values  and  annual  Income 
would  be  restored  by  the  Irrigation  projects 
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Included  In  the  plan.  South  Dakota  provided 
slightly  over  500,000  acres  for  reservoirs.  The 
State's  public  and  private  Income  have  been 
Impaired  accordingly  and  her  losses  will  con- 
tinue until  irrigation  Is  provided  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944. 

The  initial  stage  of  the  Oahe  unit  au- 
thorized In  S.  6  is  a  partial  fulfillment  of 
the  national  commitment  to  South  D.ikota, 
as  the  Garrison  project  Is  to  North  Dakota. 
The  ultimate  South  Dakota  project  as  pro- 
posed in  1944  was  expected  to  be  between 
750,000  and  1,000,000  acres  of  Irrigation.  De- 
tailed studies  have  shown  that  495,000  acres 
would  be  irrigable  by  present  mettiods. 

The  190,000  acres  of  land  to  be  provided 
water  under  S.  6  lie  In  the  Lake  Plain  area 
adjacent  to  the  James  River  in  Brown  and 
Spink  Counties  In  northeastern  South 
Dakota.  There  has  been  very  little  irriga- 
tion In  the  area  because  of  Inadequate 
surface  water  supplies  when  needed  and 
limited  grotuid  water  resources.  Rainfall  Is 
seldom  timely  or  adequate  to  realize  the  agri- 
cultural potential  of  the  land.  A  dependable 
water  supply  will  remove  the  high  risk  of 
dryland  farming,  stimulate  and  stabilize 
farming  and  Improve  the  whole  economy  to 
the  benefit  of  the  area,  the  State  and  the 
Nation.  Increased  Income  In  the  Immediate 
area,  which  will  be  reflected  to  the  State 
and  Nation  In  taxes  and  In  Increased  de- 
mand for  goods  and  services.  Is  estimated  at 
$71  million  annually.  An  Increase  of  State 
tax  revenues  of  $2  5  million  and  of  Federal 
tax  revenues  of  $3.5  million  from  the  area 
win  occur. 

The  present  reliance  on  small  grain  crops 
because  of  dryland  farming  practices  will 
give  away  to  diverse  crops  associated  with 
livestock  production  and  cash  crops  such 
aa  vegetables  and  beets.  Acreage  of  crops 
which  tend  to  be  in  surplus  will  probably 
decline.  Since  the  project  will  be  8  to  10  years 
In  consuuctlon  at  minimum,  and  world  food 
requirements  appear  likely  to  Increase  de- 
mands on  our  productive  capacity,  proceed- 
ing with  this  Initial  stage  project  Is  timely. 

Water  supply  for  the  unit  will  come  prin- 
cipally from  the  Missouri  River  by  diverting 
water  from  the  Oahe  Reservoir  near  Pierre, 
3.  Dak.,  at  the  Oahe  pumping  plant.  Tiie 
major  works  will  be  the  Oahe  pumping 
plant,  a  James  pumping  plant,  three  regulat- 
ing reservoirs  formed  by  the  proposed  Blunt. 
Cresbard.  and  Byron  Dams,  the  existing 
James  diversion  dam  and  channel  Improve- 
ments in  the  James  River,  plus  a  network  of 
main  canals.  These  will  be  supplemented  by 
laterals,  distributing  canals  and  smaller 
pumping  units  to  deliver  water  to  the  land. 
Pumping  power  will  be  provided  from  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  power  system. 

The  total  water  required  for  the  Initial 
stage  1„  563,000  acre-feet  annually.  Of  this, 
408,000  acre-feet  will  come  from  the  Oahe 
Reservoir,  105,000  will  be  return  flows,  and 
50,000  will  be  obtained  from  the  natural 
flows  of  the  James  River. 

The  total  cost  of  the  initial  stage,  includ- 
ing assigned  costs  already  expended  on  main 
stem  reservoirs,  and  the  James  diversion 
dam,  win  be  $234,038,000. 

The  allocations  of  total  cost  and  reim- 
bursements of  costs,  by  purpose,  follow: 


Purpose 


Allocation  of 
cost 


Reimburs- 
able cost 


I'figation J?05,790,0OO  $205,790,000 

Reimbursement  by  users 

and  conservancy  district 33.440,000 

By  pov.er  revenues 172,350,000 

Municipal  and  industrial  water..        11,324,000  11  IZA  000 

Fish  and  wiWIife. U. 066, 000  674  000 

Flood  control 1,234,000  0 

Recreation 2,624.000  326,000 

Hijtiway  betterment. 2.000,000  0 

Toai 234.038,000  218.114,"000 


RECP.E.«ION.    FISH.    .^ND    WILDLIFE 

The  National  Park  Service  prepared  the 
recreation  plan  for  the  area  authorized  by 
S.  6.  It  Includes  areas  at  Blunt,  Cresbard. 
Byron,  and  the  James  River  Diversion  Dam 
reservoirs   and   at  North   Scatterwood  Lake. 

The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life prepared  the  plan  for  18  fish  and  wild- 
life management  areas.  Eleven  of  these  are 
for  mitigation  of  damages  areas  and  seven 
are  for  enhancement  of  fish  and  game  re- 
sources. Six  mitigation  areas  of  10.355  acres 
are  for  Federal  management  of  migratory 
wildfowl.  Five  composed  of  3.471  acres  are 
for  State  management  for  pheasant,  deer, 
and  other  upland  game  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
wildfowl.  Three  of  the  seven  enhancement 
areas  containing  12,005  acres  will  be  for  Fed- 
eral waterfowl  management.  The  other  four, 
containing  14,215  acres,  are  for  State  man- 
agement of  fish  and  to  a  lesser  extent  game. 

The  Oahe  Conservancy  Subdlstrlct  and 
the  Game,  Fish,  and  Parks  Commission  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota  have  Indicated 
their  Intent  to  administer  and  share  the 
seperable  costs  of  the  recreation  and  fish  and 
game  areas  In  accordance  with  the  Federal 
Water  Project  Recreation  Act.  made  ap- 
plicable by  the  committee  amendment  to 
the  bUl. 

FXOOD    CONTROL 

The  flood  control  benefits  of  the  project 
result  from  channel  Improvements  designed 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  which  Improve  its 
capacity  to  carry  spring  flood  flows  when  not 
carrying  Irrigation  retvirn  flows.  TTie  James 
pumping  plant  will  also  contribute  by  di- 
verting floodwaters  from  the  river  to  Byron 
Reservoir  for  later  Irrigation,  municipal,  and 
industrial  use. 

WATER    QUALTTT 

The  State  of  South  Dakota  has  suggested 
a  water  quality  standard  of  not  more  than 
1.000  parts  per  million  of  dissolved  solids  in 
the  reach  of  the  James  River  between  the 
Jamps  Diversion  Dam  and  Huron,  the  only 
part  of  the  river  classlfled  as  a  domestic 
water  supply. 

Records  from  1958  to  1965  Indicate  this 
standard  Is  exceeded  on  an  average  of  100 
days  each  year.  Studies  Indicate  Irrigation 
return  flows  will  increase  total  dissolved 
solids  iTDS)  to  undesirable  levels  from  July 
through  November.  They  also  Indicate  that 
by  diverting  36.000  acre-feet  of  additional 
water  through  the  Oahe  unit  system  for 
dilution  of  the  irrigation  return  flows,  the 
State  standards  can  be  met  satisfactorily. 
The  Incremental  cost  of  this  additional  di- 
version will  be  $14,000  annually  for  pump- 
ing power  which  will  be  allocated  among  all 
functions  of  the  unit. 

The  water  thus  diverted  for  dilution  wlU 
return  to  the  main  stem  through  the  James 
River  which  enters  the  Missouri  River  a 
few  miles  below  Gavins  Point  Dam  and 
Reservoir. 

tRRIOATION    REPAYMENTS 

T^e  average  annual  repayment  capacity  of 
Irrigable  lands  In  the  Initial  stage  has  been 
determined  to  be  $11.40  per  acre.  Allowance 
of  a  contlnetncy  .ind  incentive  margin  of 
$1.40  per  acre  results  in  a  recommended  an- 
nual water  charge  of  $10  per  acre.  The  water 
users  and  the  Oahe  Conservancy  Subdlstrlct, 
which  has  been  voted  taxing  power  by  sub- 
district  residents,  will  repay  $33,440,000  of 
the  Irrigation  costs  over  50  years. 

The  report  on  the  financial  position,  Mis- 
souri Basin  projects,  made  In  accord  with 
accounting  standards  and  criteria  approved 
by  Congress  In  the  Garrison  Diversion  Act  of 
August  5,  1965  (Public  Law  99-108)  shows 
adequate  revenues  will  be  available  to  re- 
play remaining  irrigation  costs  within  50  years 
following  completion  of  construction. 

MLTNICIPAL    and    INDUSTRIAL    WATER 

Municipal  and  IndustHal  water  users  will 
be    responsible    for    all    works    required     to 


transport,  treat,  and  store  water  for  this 
purpose.  A  charge  of  $26  per  acre-foot,  plus 
$2,70  per  acre-foot  for  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  replacement  (O.M.  &  R.)  will  re- 
pay all  project  costs  allocated  to  the  purpose. 

LOCAL    SUPPORT 

The  committee  has  been  greatly  Impressed 
by  the  local  support  of  the  Oahe  unit. 

Residents  of  the  Oahe  Conservancy  Sub- 
district,  including  a  great  deal  more  area 
than  Just  the  land  to  be  Irrigated,  have  voted 
the  subdlstrlct  taxing  power  and  authority 
to  contract  with  the  Government  by  an  over- 
whelming 85  percent  majority. 

Only  two  out  of  more  than  100  statements 
presented  or  filed  at  the  Water  and  Power 
Resources  Subcommittee  hearings  at  Red- 
field.  S.  Dak.,  on  May  22  were  In  opposition. 
The  Washington  hearing  brought  out  no 
opposition. 

South  Dakota  is  an  area  that  has  a  high 
rate  out  migration  and  where  Increase  In  per 
capita  Income  has  lagged  behind  the  national 
average.  Population  has  been  static  for  many 
years.  As  one  consequence,  the  State  is  a 
target  of  economic  development  programs 
and  especially  programs  Intended  to  assist 
rural  communities  modernize  and  hold  their 
population  out  of  the  stream  of  ^migrants  to 
overcrow^ded  urban  areas. 

The  construction  of  the  Initial  stage  of 
the  Oahe  unit,  unlike  many  Federal  grant 
and  loin  programs  to  Improve  public  facUl- 
Uee,  will  generate  new  Income,  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  14.000  additional  citizens  to  earn 
a  living  from  the  land  In  the  Irrigated  area, 
and  add  to  the  gross  annual  product  of  the 
area. 

Such  Income  generating  projects  will,  of 
course,  be  of  greater  asslstmce  than  Improve- 
ments which,  although  highly  desirable  and 
beneficial,  do  not  generate  new  and  enlarged 
amounts  of  Income. 

CONCLUSIONS    AND    RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  committee  finds  the  Initial  stage  of 
the  Oahe  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  project 
as  authorized  by  S.  6  feasible  with  respect  to 
both  economic  and  engineering  criteria.  It  Is 
self-contained,  and  its  feasibility  is  not  de- 
pendent In  any  way  on  other  or  future  de- 
velopments. 

Further.  It  will  start  to  fulfill  a  commit- 
ment and  do  equity  to  a  region  and  segment 
of  population  to  whom  equitable  treatment 
Is  overdue. 

The  early  construction  of  this  Initial  stage 
of  the  Oahe  unit  Is  in  the  national  Interest 
and  the  committee  has  unanimously  recom- 
mended the  enactment  of  S.  6  as  amended. 

The  favorable  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  speaking  for  the  President  and  the 
administration  generally,  and  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  follow  In  full.  The 
amendments  recommended  In  the  Interior 
Department  report  have  been  adopted. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read- 
"To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Initial  stage  of  the  Oahe  unit 
James  division,  Missouri  River  Baslr 
project,  South  Dakota,  and  for  oth» 
purposes." 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  these  two  bills  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  passed  over. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bills,  S.  1321.  to  establish  the 
North  Cascades  National  Park  and  Ross 
Lake  National  Recreational  Area,  to 
designate  the  Pasayten  Wilderness  and 
to  modify  the  Glacier  Peak  Wilderness 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and  S.  699,  to  strengthen 
Intergovernmental  cooperation  and  the 
administration  of  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams, and  so  forth,  were  announced 
in  sequence  as  next  in  order. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
FINLAND'S  INDEPENDENCE 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  49)  extending  congratulations  to 
the  Parliament  of  Finland  on  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Finland's  Independence 
was  considered  and  agreed  to  as  follows: 
S.  CoN.  Res.  49 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  concurririg) ,  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  extends  Its  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  to  the  Parliament  of 
Finland  on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  lndep>endence  of  Finland  and 
in  affirmation  of  the  affection  and  friendship 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  the 
people  of  Finland. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  iS.  1946)  to  amend  the  repay- 
ment contract  with  the  Foss  Reservoir 
Master  Conservancy  District,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


EDUCATION  OP  INDIAN  STUDENTS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  876)  relating  to  Federal  support 
of  education  of  Indian  students  in  sec- 
tarian institutions  of  higher  education 
which  had  besn  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  In.sular  Affairs 
with  an  amendment  on  rage  2.  line  6, 
after  the  word  "technical"  strike  out 
"training."  and  insert  "training,  but  no 
scholarship  aid  provided  for  an  Indian 
student  shall  require  him  to  attend  an 
institution  or  school  that  is  not  of  his 
0W1-.  free  choice,  and  such  aid  shall  be.  to 
the  extent.«eaisistent  with  sound  admin- 
istration, extended  to  the  student  indi- 
vidually rather  than  to  the  institution  or 
school."  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
s.  876 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  fol- 
lowing provision  of  section  21.  Act  of  March 
2.  1917  (39  Stat.  969.  988:  25  U.S.C.  278».  is 
repealed:  "And  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
settled  i>ollcy  of  the  Government  to  here- 
after make  no  appropriation  whatever  out  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  educa- 
tion of  Indian  children  In  any  sectarian 
school." 

Sec.  2.  Funds  hereafter  appropriated  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  interior  for  the  education  of 
Indian  children  shall  not  be  used  for  the 
education  of  such  children  In  elementary 
and  secondary  education  programs  in  sectar- 
ian schools.  This  prohibition  shall  not  apply 
to  the  education  of  Indians  In  accredited 
Institutions  of  higher  education  and  In  other 
accredited  schools  offering  vocational  and 
technical  training,  but  no  scholarship  aid 
provided  for  an  Indian  student  shall  require 
him  to  attend  an  Institution  or  school  that 
is  not  of  his  own  free  choice,  and  such  aid 
shall  be,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
sound  administration,  extended  to  the  stu- 
dent Individually  rather  than  to  the  Institu- 
tion or  school. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  iNo. 
703) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OP    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  S.  876  as  amended  Is  to  re- 
move an  outworn  Impediment  to  the  pursuit 
of  higher  education  by  Indian  students 
qualifying  for  certain  Federal  educational 
aids,  it  would  accomplish  this  purpose  by 
amending  section  21  of  the  act  of  March  2, 
1917  (39  Stal.  969.  983;  25  U.S.C.  278)  to 
delete  a  prohibition  against  appropriation 
of  Federal  funds  for  "education  of  Indian 
children  In  any  ."iectarian  school."  The  pro- 
hibition In  e.Klsting  law  figainst  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  Indian  educational  programs 
In  sectarian  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  is  restated  and  affirmed  In  section  2 
of  the  bill. 

To  this  section  the  committee  has  added 
provisions  that  an  Indian  scholarship  aid 
recipient  shall  be  free  to  choose  the  ac- 
credited college  or  institution  he  wishes  to 
attend,  whether  public  or  private,  sectarian 
or  nonsectarlan,  and  that  the  aid  shall  be 
extended  to  the  individual  directly,  as  far  as 
is  consistent  with  sound  administration, 
rather  than  to  the  Institution  or  school. 

BACKGROUND     OP     LEGISLATION 

At  the  time  the  1917  act,  with  Its  sweeping 
prohibition  with  respect  to  sectarian  schools, 
there  was  no  Federal  higher  education  pro- 
gram for  Indians,  and  the  restriction  ap- 
plied, in  fact,  only  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  pupils.  In  1934  the  Congress 
authorized  a  program  of  assistance  to  In- 
dians seeking  higher  education  and  the  re- 
striction was  extended  to  this  program  on 
the  basis  that  it  was  In  keeping  with  the 
intent  of  the  Congress. 

Religious  organizations  have  historically 
played  an  Important  role  in  tbe  education 
of  Indian  people.  The  committee  is  deeply 
appreciative  of  the  many  contributions  they 
have  made  in  their  programs  of  assistance  to 
Indian  students  at  all  levels.  Their  eSorts 
on  behalf  of  college  students  have  been  in- 
creased substantially  In  the  past  decade. 
Some  of  these  colleges  have  given  special  at- 
tention to  the  adjustment  problems  which 
many  Indian  students  face  In  their  beginning 
years  of  college,  and  they  have  been  quite 
effective  In  retaining  students  through  the 
4-year  period.  Based  on  applications  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  It 
Is  highly  probable  that  additional  Indian 
youth  would  enroll  In  college  If  the  Bureau 
were  in  a  position  to  extend  financial  aid 
to  those  who  choose  to  erxroU  m  sectarian 
Institutions. 

Moreover,  the  question  of  Federal  assist- 
ance to  students  attending  sectarian  college? 
and  universities  is  now  moot.  Individual  stu- 
deiits  In  sectarian  liistitutlons  of  higher  ed- 
ucation are  eligible  for  financial  assistance 
from  a  number  of  Federal  programs,  includ- 
ing those  under  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  ,and  the  various  veterans'  read- 
justment acts.  The  committee  is  convinced 
that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  program 
should  be  authorized  to  conform  with  these 
and  other  Federal  programs  providing  fiur.n- 
cial  aid  to  college  students. 

At  the  hearing  on  S.  876  held  on  Septem- 
ber 20.  1967,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
witness  concurred  and  urg3d  enactment  of 
the  bill.  In  1966.  the  Bureau  provided  schol- 
arship aids  for  1.949  Indian  students. 

Further  testimony  brought  out  the  fact 
that  the  present  law  often  makes  It  impossi- 
ble  for   Indian  students   to   attend   college. 


Many  students  are  geographically  Isolated. 
The  nearest  and  perhaps  only  convenient 
school  may  be  a  sectarian  Institution.  Yet, 
these  students  are  not  allowed  to  use  funds 
from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  attend 
that  school.  The  result  Is  that  many  attend 
no  college  at  all. 

Moreover,  sectf.rlan  colleges  tend  to  be 
small  colleges.  They  are  able  to  give  more 
attention  to  the  adjustment  problems  of  be- 
ginning Indian  students. 

THE    COMMITTEE    AMINDMENTS 

The  committee  accepts  the  amendments 
suggested  by  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ.  The  amendments  specify 
that  ( 1 )  financial  grants  be  made  directly  to 
Indian  students  upon  approved  application 
and  not  to  the  sectarian  institution  or  school 
and  (2)  the  Indian  student  be  free  to  make 
his  choice  of  any  accredited  Institution  or 
school,  public  or  private.  The  first  amend- 
ment would  not  prevent  the  Administrator 
of  the  program  from  depositing  such  funds 
with  the  school  for  convenience  and  safety, 
but  they  would  be  earmarked  for  the  IntU- 
vidual  student. 

COST 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  not  re- 
quire any  additional  amounts  beyond  the 
annual  appropriations  for  higher  education 
aids. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  commu- 
nication and  letter,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

Proposed  Amendments  to  the  Bttdokt,  1968. 
District  of  Colttmbia  (3.  Doc.  No.  64) 
A  communication  from  the  President  ol 
the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
amendments  to  the  budget,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1968  providing  $10  million  for  additional 
Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
940.100,000  of  additional  borrowing  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury,  and  a  net  amount  of  $6,139,000 
from  District  of  Columbia  funds  (with  an 
accompanying  papers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Reports  op  Violation  op  Sbction  3679,  Re- 
vised Statutss   and   Departmxnt   op   De- 
fense DiKKcrrns  7200.1 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  eight 
reports  covering  the  same  number  of  viola- 
tions of  section  3679,  Revised  Statutes,  and 
Department  of  Drfense  Directive  7200.1.  "Ad- 
ministrative Control  of  Appropriations  with- 
in the  Department  of  Defense"  (with  accom- 
panying rejxjrts);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MOSS,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment. 

S.  391.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March  I. 
1933  (47  Stat.  1418),  entitled  "An  act  to 
permanently  set  aside  certain  lands  In  Utah 
us  an  addition  to  the  Navajo  Indian  Reser- 
vation, and  for  other  purposes"  (Kept.  No. 
710). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  176.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  j>art  1  of  the 
he-brings  entitled  "Plannlng-F>rogramlng- 
Budgeting"  (Rept.  No.  707): 

S.  Res.  177.  Resolution  to  provide  additional 
fvinds  to  study  the  orlcrln  of  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  financed  by  the  depart- 
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ments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 1  Rept,  No.  706) ; 

S.  Res.  178.  Resolution  to  provide  additional 
funds  to  study  and  evaluate  the  effects  of 
laws  pertaining  to  the  proposed  reorganiza- 
tions In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment (Rept.  No.  706);  and 

S.  Res.  182.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  committee  print  entitled 
"State  Utility  Commissions"  as  a  Senate 
document  ( Rept.  No.  709) . 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  amendments: 

S.  Res.  181.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  commit- 
tee print  entitled  "Research  In  the  Service 
of  Man:  Biomedical  Knowledge,  Development, 
and  Use"  (Rept.  No.  708) . 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  R.andolph), 
from  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  with- 
out amendment: 

H.R.  11627.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  16,  1948,  to  authorize  the  State  of 
Maryland,  by  and  through  Its  State  roads 
commission  or  the  successors  of  said  com- 
mission, to  construct,  maintain,  and  op- 
erate certain  additional  bridges  and  tunnels 
In  the  State  of  Maryland  (Rept.  No.  711) . 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  Mr.  Magni;son), 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  with 
amendments: 

S.  2029.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  relating 
to  the  application  of  certain  standards  to 
motor  vehicles  produced  In  quantities  of  less 
than  500  (Rept.  No.  712). 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  with  amendments; 

S.  633.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  by  strengthening  and 
Improving  the  Foreign  Service  personnel  sys- 
tem of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  through 
establishment  of  a  Foreign  Service  Informa- 
tion Officer   Corps   (Rept.  No.  715). 


AUTHORITY  OF  NATIONAL  BANKS 
TO  UNDERWRITE  AND  DEAL  IN 
SECURITIES  ISSUED  BY  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS— RE- 
PORT OP  A  COMMITTEE — SUPPLE- 
MENTAL VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO.  713) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
I  report  favorably,  with  amendments,  the 
bill  (S.  1306)  to  assist  cities  and  States 
by  amending  section  5136  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
authority  of  national  banks  to  under- 
write and  deal  In  securities  Issued  by 
State  and  local  governments,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  be  printed,  together  with 
the  supplemental  views  of  the  senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PONG: 

S.  2608.  A  bill  relating  to  the  Investment 
of  certiln  funds  appropriated  to  the  State 
of  Hawaii  for  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  colleges   at  which   agricultural   and  me- 


chanical arts  are  taught;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  FVjng  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  hearing.) 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

S.  2609.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Xirau;  and 

S.  2610.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Leonardo 
Seda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  2611.  A  bill  authorizing  construction  of 
a  multiple-purpose  dam  and  reservoir  at  the 
Little  Dell  Site,  Dell  Creek,  Salt  Lake  City 
streams,  Utah;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bUl,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PELL: 

S.  2612.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  II  of  the 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  so  as  to  extend  for  2  addi- 
tional years  the  authorization  of  funds  for 
the  national  sea-grant  colleges  and  programs, 
ar.d  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 

S.  2613.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  farming 
losses  incurred  by  persons  who  are  not  bona 
nde  farmers  may  not  be  used  to  offset  non- 
farm  Income;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Metcalf  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York: 

S.  2614.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  55  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  additional 
dental  care  for  dependents  of  active  duty 
members  of  the  uniformed  services;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York    when   he   introduced   the   above   bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 

S.J.  Res.  119.  A  Joint  resolution  to  dedicate 
Law  Day  of  May  1,  1968  to  the  law  enforce- 
ment officers;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Rollings  when 
he   Introduced    the    at>ove    Joint    resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BROOKE: 

S.J.  Res.  120.  A  Joint  resolution  to  create 
a  Special  Commission  on  Trade  and  Tariffs 
to  Investigate  trading  policies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brooke  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

PROPOSED  UNIFORM  NATIONWIDE 
FIRE  AND  POLICE  REPORTING 
TELEPHONE  NUMBERS 

Mr.  GRUENING  submitted  a  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  50  >  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  have  one  uniform 
nationwide  fire  reporting  telephone 
number  and  one  uniform  nationwide 
police  reporting  telephone  number, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

fSee  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Gruening,  which  appears  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading.) 


INVESTMENT  OF  MORRILL  ACT 
COLLEGE  FUNDS  IN  CORPORATE 
SECURITIES 

Mr.   FONG.    Mr.    President,    I   Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bUl  to 


permit  the  State  of  Hawaii  to  Invest  In 
corporate  securities  funds  received  In  lieu 
of  a  land  grant  under  the  Morrill  Act, 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  protect  the 
value  of  the  $6  million  Hawaii  received 
instead  of  land  for  its  land-grant  college, 
the  University  of  Hawaii,  under  the 
Omnibus  Act  approved  by  Congress  in 
1960  after  Hawaii  became  a  State. 

In  granting  Hawaii  $6  million  Instead 
of  land  acreage,  the  Congress  required 
under  section  14(e)  of  Public  Law 
8e-624  that— 

Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
granted  to  such  State  subject  to  tbose  pro- 
visions ...  (of  the  Morrill  Act)  applicable 
to  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  land  or  land 
scrip. 

The  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  in  its  report  on  the  Omnibus 
Act  emphasized: 

Under  terms  of  the  Morrill  Act,  the 
amount  granted  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  would 
have  to  be  safely  Invested  by  the  State  bo  that 
the  principal  will  remain  forever  unimpaired. 
(H.  Rept.  1564.  86th  Congress). 

The  Morrill  Act— 7  U.S.C.  304— pro- 
vides that  all  moneys  from  the  sale 
of  land  or  land  scrip  "shall  be  invested  in 
bonds  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
States  or  some  other  safe  bonds." 

Or.  in  the  case  of  States  having  no 
State  bonds,  the  moneys  shall  be  in- 
vested "in  any  manner  after  the  legisla- 
tures of  such  States  shall  have  assented 
thereto  and  engaged  that  such  funds 
shall  yield  a  fair  and  reasonable  rate  of 
return,  to  be  fixed  by  the  State  legisla- 
tures, and  the  principal  thereto  shall  for- 
ever remain  unimpaired." 

The  State  of  Hawaii,  by  act  approved 
July  8, 1961,  accepted  the  land-grant  col- 
lege aid  and  assented  to  the  terms  and 
provisions  of  the  Omnibus  Act  governing 
the  protection  and  investment  of  the  $6 
million.  The  State  has  fulfilled  the  re- 
quirement to  provide  a  fair  and  reason- 
able yield  and  to  maintain  the  prin- 
cipal unimpaired. 

Since  1961,  however,  inflation  has  been 
steadily  eroding  the  value  of  the  $6  mil- 
lion capital.  It  is  one  thing  to  maintain 
the  capital  unimpaired.  It  is  another 
matter  to  maintain  the  buying  power,  or 
value,  of  the  capital  unimpaired. 

My  bill  will  permit  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
on  authorization  by  the  State  legislature, 
to  Invest  Morrill  Act  funds  in  corporate 
equities  or  mutual  funds,  provided  the 
investment  yields  a  fair  and  reasonable 
return  and  the  principal  remains  intact. 

In  other  words,  the  State  legislature 
would  have  to  give  assurance  by  law  that, 
should  any  impairment  of  capital  occur 
by  investing  in  corporate  equities  or 
mutual  funds,  the  State  will  restore  sufQ- 
cient  capital  to  make  whole  the  principal 

Taking  note  of  the  adverse  impact  of 
Inflation  on  the  $6  million  principal,  the 
Hawaii  State  Legislature  this  year  ap- 
proved a  concurrent  resolution  request- 
ing amendment  of  the  Omnibus  Act  so 
as  to  permit  the  State  of  Hawaii  to  Invest 
its  grant  in  other  than  bonds.  This  would 
help  provide  protection  against  price  in- 
creases and  would  afford  an  opportunity 
to  add  to  capital  through  growth  of  the 
economy.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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the  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record 

following  my  remarks.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  in  August 
this  year,  I  had  drafted  the  bill  which  I 
am  introducing  today.  I  delayed  intro- 
ducing it,  however,  until  I  could  explore 
further  to  see  whether  there  might  be  a 
superior  way  of  accomplishing  the  goal 
sought  by  the  State.  One  possibility  was 
to  fashion  a  bill  patterned  after  State 
regulations  governing  investment  of 
other  funds  by  the  University  of  Hawaii. 
I  checked  with  the  university  and  by 
letter  dated  October  10. 1  was  advised  of 
the  existing  situation  regarding  the  uni- 
versity's investments.  For  the  benefit  of 
the  committee  to  which  my  bill  will  be 
referred,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  text  of  the  letter  and  enclosure 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

In  addition,  I  have  asked  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  comments  on  this  matter,  but  I  have 
not  yet  received  their  report. 

Inasmuch  as  the  junior  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  yesterday  intro- 
duced an  identical  bill.  I  am  filing  my  bill 
today  so  that  the  committee  and  the 
Congress  wUl  knov,-  that  Hawaii's  two 
Senators  are  in  accord  on  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2608)  relating  to  the  in- 
vestment of  certain  funds  appropriated 
to  the  State  of  Hawaii  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  colleges  at  which 
agricultural  and  mechanical  arts  are 
taught,  introduced  by  Mr.  Fong,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs. 

Exhibit  1 

S.  Con.  Res.  45 

Concurrent  resolution  relating  to  requesting 
that  the  Hawaii  Omnibus  Act  be  amended 
to  enable  the  State  of  Hawaii  to  Invest  Its 
grant  In  corp>orate  equities 
Whereas.   Section    14(e)    of    the    Omnibus 
Act   (Act  of  July  12,  1960;  PL.  86-624)   au- 
thorized  the   appropriation  of   $6,000,000  to 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  In  lieu  of  a  land  grant, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Morrill  Act 
(7  U.S.C.  sees.  301-308)  and  such  funds  were 
subsequently  appropriated:  and 

■Whereas,  Section  302  of  the  Morrill  Act 
provides  that  funds  received  by  the  states 
are  to  be  invested  In  bonds  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  states  or  some  other  safe 
bonds,  or  that  the  proceeds  may  be  invested 
by  the  states  having  no  state  bonds  in  any 
manner  the  legislature  of  such  states  agree 
to,  provided  that  the  funds  yield  a  fair  and 
reasonable  rate  of  return  as  designated  by 
such  state  legislature:  and 

Whereas,  the  provisions  of  the  Morrill  Act 
governing  Investment  of  funds  do  not  pro- 
vide a  means  whereby  the  capital  may  be 
protected  from  erosion  due  to  Inflationary 
tendencies  or  to  benefit  from  Increases  In 
economic  productivity;  and 

Whereas,  most  college  and  university  In- 
vestment portfolios  Include  a  combination  of 
both  variable  and  fixed  value  securities, 
which  provide  protection  against  price  In- 
creases and  an  opportunity  to  benefit  from 
the  grovrth  of  the  economy;  now,  therefore, 
Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fourth 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii.  Regular 
Session  of  1967.  the  House  of  Representatives 


concurring,  that  the  members  of  the  Hawaii 
delegation  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  they  are  hereby  respectfully 
requested  to  seek  to  amend  Section  14(e)  of 
the  Omnibus  Act  (Act  of  July  12,  1960;  P.L. 
86-624)  to  enable  the  State  of  Hawaii  to 
Invest  Its  grant  In  corporate  equities  includ- 
ing mutual  funds;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  be  transmitted 
to  Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong,  Senator  Daniel  K. 
Inouye,  Representative  Spark  M.  Matsunaga, 
Representative  Patsy  T.  Mink,  members  of 
Hawaii's  congressional  delegation;  Mr.  John 
W.  Gardner,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Mr.  Russell 
I.  Thackrey,  Executive  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Universities  and 
Land-Grant  Colleges,  and  Dr.  Thomas  H. 
Hamilton,  President  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii. 


hereby  authorized  to  receive  and  shall  be 
the  custodian  of  the  funds.  He  shall  invest 
the  funds  In  the  manner  provided  by  said 
act  and  pay  to  the  University  of  Hawaii  the 
Income  earned  by  the  funds. 

Section  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon 
Its  approval. 

(Approved  July  8,  1961.)    S.B.  88. 


Universitv  of  Hawaii, 
Hoiiolulu,  Haicaii.  October  10.  1967. 
Hon.  Hiram  L  Fong. 
V .S.  Seiiator. 

New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washnigtor..  D.C.: 

This  is  m  response  to  your  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 22  concerning  the  proposal  that  the 
University  of  Hawaii  be  permitted  to  Invest 
Morrill  Act  funds  in  corporate  equities. 

At  present  the  University  has  two  endow- 
ment funds.  One  consists  of  private  endow- 
ment which  the  Board  of  Regents  is  author- 
ized to  Invest  without  restrictions.  The 
Regents  have  pooled  these  funds  together  in 
a  Common  Trust  Account,  and  have  engaged 
the  professional  investment  services  of  B;sh- 
op  Trust  Company  to  invest  these  funds  In 
stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securities. 

The  other  endowment  fund  Is  the  Morrill 
Act  funds.  Under  the  provisions  of  Act  158. 
SeselOR  Laws  of  Hawaii.  1961.  the  director  of 
Budget  and  Finance  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  is 
the  custodian  of  the  funds.  He  Is  required  to 
invest  these  funds  in  accordance  with  the 
restrictions  of  the  Morrill  Act  that  the  funds 
be  Invested  In  bonds  of  the  United  States  or 
of  the  State  or  some  other  safe  bonds.  A  copy 
of  Act  158  iB  attached. 

We  are  in  favor  of  the  amendment  which 
win  enable  us  to  Invest  part  of  the  Morrill 
Act  funds  in  corporate  securities.  Otherwise. 
the  value  of  the  original  $6  million  endow- 
ment may  decline  In  value  over  time  because 
of  the  long-term  infiatlonary  trend. 

Thomas  H.  Hamilton, 

President. 

(Session  Laws  of  Hawaii,  1961] 
Act  158 
An  act  accepting  the  land-grant  college  aid 
and  designating  its  beneficiary  and  custo- 
dian 

Be  it  Enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii: 

Section  1  The  State  of  Hawaii  hereby  ac- 
cepts and  assents  to  the  terms  and  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  14(e)  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  July  12,  1960.  entitled:  "To 
amend  certain  laws  of  the  United  States  In 
light  of  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Hawaii 
into  the  Union,  and  for  other  purposes" 
(Public  Law  86-624) .  and  hereby  consents  to 
receive  the  benefits  thereof  In  the  manner 
and  form  and  for  the  purpose  In  said  act  in- 
tended and  provided. 

Section  2.  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
the  University  of  Hawaii  established  by  Ar- 
ticle IX,  Section  4  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  shall  be  the  beneficiary  of 
the  income  from  the  funds  in  said  act  men- 
tioned, and  shall  use  and  disburse  the  Income 
from  the  funds  only  for  the  purposes  and  In 
the  manner  provided  In  said  act.  In  addi- 
tion, the  income  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Chapter  35,  Revised  Laws  of  Ha- 
waii 1955,  as  amended 
Section  3.  The  director  of   the   budget  Is 


INTRODUCTION    OF   BILL   ON   THE 
LITTLE      DELL      PROJECT,      SALT 
LAKE     CITY     STREAMS.     JORDAN 
RIVER  BASIN,  UTAH 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  final 
reports  from  the  U.S.    Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,   and  other   Federal  depart- 
ments, on  the  Little  DeU  project.  Salt 
Lake  City  streams,  Jordan  River  Basin, 
Utah,  were  received  by  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  yesterday.  I  have 
been  waiting  for  this  report  and  I  am 
today   introducing   a  bill   to   authorize 
the  project.  Its  total  cost  has  been  esti- 
mated at  $22,664,000.  with  the  cost    to 
the  Federal  Government  established  at 
$12,250,000.  All  of  the  costs  allocated  to 
water  supply  features  must  be  paid  back 
to  the  Federal  Go%-ernment  by  local  In- 
terests, and  approximately  half  of  the 
fish  and  wildlife   and  recreation  costs 
will  also  be  repaid. 

My  bill  modifies  and  conislderably 
broadens  the  original  authorization  for 
the  Little  Dell  project  which  was  con- 
tained in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  July 
14,  1960— Public  Law  86-645.  As  now 
proposed,  the  Little  Dell  project  will  not 
only  materially  alleNiate  the  flood  haz- 
ard to  Salt  Lake  City  from  damaging 
flows  originating  on  Parley's  Creek,  but 
will  also  protect  Salt  Lake  and  areas  to 
the  south  of  it  from  flows  originating  al- 
so on  Emigration  and  Mill  Creeks.  It 
embraces  much  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
watershed. 

The  project  would  also  greatly  im- 
prove the  municipal  water  supply  by  pro- 
viding sufficient  reservoir  capacity  for 
storage  of  water  during  years  of  high 
runoff  for  use  in  years  of  low  runoff.  The 
earlier  plan  also  provided  water  for  mu- 
nicipal and  Industrial  use,  but  in  more 
limited  quantities. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  addi- 
tional water  supply  will  be  needed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Salt  Lake 
within  the  next  few  years.  Studies  made 
bv  the  Berger  Associates,  Inc.,  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  who  undertook  the  investi- 
gations and  prepared  the  plans  upon 
which  the  revised  Little  DeU  project  is 
based,  have  stated  that  the  water  supply 
from  Little  Dell  would  cost  less  per  acre 
foot  than  water  from  similar  potential 
projects  on  Big  and  Little  Cottonwood 
Creek*"  or  from  the  proposed  central 
Utah  "— ject  now  imder  construction  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

I  support  the  construction  of  both  the 
Little  Dell  project  and  the  central  Utah 
project  because  I  am  convinced  that 
Utah  needs  the  water  both  will  make 
available.  Our  rapid  expansion  of  popu- 
lation and  industry  demands  it.  We  can- 
not afford  to  overlook  or  delay  the  de- 
velopment of  water  from  any  source  in 
our  State — we  need  It  all.  The  sooner  we 
develop  and  put  to  beneficial  use  every 
drop  of  water  we  have,  the  more  secure 
will  be  our  future. 
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Little  Dell  is  a  multiple-purpose  proj- 
ect which  proposes  to  store  about  50,000 
acre -feet  of  water  behind  an  earthflll 
dam  on  Dell  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Par- 
ley's Creeic.  Some  1.350  acres  of  land 
would  have  to  be  acquired  for  the  project, 
but  almost  all  of  it  is  presently  held  by 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Corp. 

Since  it  was  my  Pub'ic  Works  Commit- 
tee resolution  which  in  May  1933  directed 
the  Department  of  the  Army  to  study  the 
Berger  Associates  report  on  Little  Dell, 
and  report  on  it  to  Congress,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  introduce,  some  4  years  later, 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  enlarged  project. 
The  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  in- 
tends to  resume  hearings  on  the  omni- 
bus flood  control  bill  sometime  in  Janu- 
ary or  February  of  next  year,  and  I  shall 
ask  that  the  Little  Dell  project  be  in- 
cluded in  the  measure  which  the  com- 
mittee reports.  I  am  delighted  that  it  is — 
at  long  last — ready  for  congressional  au- 
thorization, and  now  introduce  the  bil! 
for  appropriate  reference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2611)  authorizing  con- 
struction of  a  multiple-purpose  dam  and 
reservoir  at  the  Little  Dell  Site,  Dell 
Creek,  Salt  Lake  City  streams,  Utah,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Moss,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


A  BILL  TO  END  THE  UNFAIR  COM- 
PETITION  OP   TAX-LOSS    FARMING 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
prohibit  persons  who  are  not  bona  fide 
farmers  from  using  losses  incurred  in 
their  farming  operations  as  an  offset  to 
income  from  other  sources. 

This  is  a  bill  to  end  unfair  competi- 
tion with  bona  fide  farmers  by  wealthy 
townsmen  who  find  it  advantageous  to 
buy  farms,  pour  capital  into  fences, 
building  repairs,  machinery,  and  stock, 
then  claim  farm  losses  for  several  years 
as  a  credit  against  their  other  income, 
but  wind  up  finally  with  capital  gains 
taxable  at  the  advantageous  capital  gains 
rate  Instead  of  regular  income  tax  rates. 

The  need  for  this  bill  is  revealed  in  a 
publication  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  on  sources  of  Income  of  individ- 
uals. The  tabulation  for  1965  shows  that 
many  high -Income  townsmen  are  claim- 
ing losses  from  farming  operations  regu- 
larly; and  the  wealthier  they  are  the 
more  certain  they  are  to  file  schedule  F, 
farm  returns,  claiming  losses. 

Whether  they  are  hobby  farmers,  or 
simply  avoiding  regular  Income  tax  rate.?, 
they  are  unfair  competitors  for  those  of 
our  citizens  who  have  to  make  their  llvinc 
from  producing  the  bulk  of  the  food  and 
fiber  this  Nation  requires.  This  imfair 
competition  not  only  weakens  the  eco- 
nomic base  of  bona  fide  farmers,  it  weak- 
ens the  reliability  of  our  food-producing 
industry. 

The  situation  is  comparable  to  the 
unfair  practice  retail  chains  sometimes 
used  to  drive  competition  out  of  one  lo- 
cality after  another.  The  chains  charged 
high  prices  in  areas  where  they  had  little 


or  no  competition  to  finance  cutthroat 
pricing  in  areas  of  Intense  competition; 
when  competitors  were  destroyed,  then 
prices  were  increased  to  finance  the  next 
aggression  against  independent  stores  In 
another  locality. 

In  the  case  of  agriculture,  the  non- 
farmer  competition  Is  not  Intentionally 
predatory.  Nonfarm  individuals  and  In- 
terests are  using  income  from  nonagri- 
cultural  pursuits  to  move  into  farming 
on  a  loss  basis  because  our  tax  laws  make 
it  profitable  for  them  to  incur  operating 
losses  which  can  ultimately  be  recap- 
tured in  the  form  of  capital  gains  from 
livestock  or  the  farm  itself. 

The  IRS  study  for  1965  shows  that  119 
individuals  with  annual  incomes  over 
$1  million  had  farm  operations  <ind  87 
percent  of  them — 104  of  these  119  mil- 
lion-dollar-per-year  income  earners — 
reported  losses  on  fanning  operations. 
They  put  money  subject  to  70-percent 
taxation  into  maintenance  of  a  farm,  in- 
creasing its  value — a  value  which  would 
be  subject  only  to  a  maximum  25-percent 
capital  gains  tax  when  the  farm  Is  sold  or 
they  invested  in  livestock,  with  the  same 
outcome. 

There  were  202  individuals  with  income 
between  3500,000  and  $1  million  who  re- 
ported farming  operations  and  85  per- 
cent of  them  claimed  losses  from  farming. 

There  were  3.914  individuals  with  In- 
comes between  5100,000  and  $500,000  who 
also  reported  on  schedule  F,  and  61  per- 
cent reported  net  farming  losses. 

Only  when  overall  incomes  dropped 
down  into  the  $20,000  to  SJO.OOO  category 
did  a  majority  show  earnings  from  their 
farm  investments.  There  were,  of  course, 
thousands  in  the  $20.000-to-$50,000 
bracket  who.  although  in  the  minority, 
were  using  farms  as  a  means  of  tax  avoid- 
ance. Business  Week  magazine  on  August 
23  carried  an  advertisement  directed  to 
businessmen  suggesting  that  buying  a 
farm  could  be  a  "good  long-term  invest- 
ment" with  "tax  benefits." 

Tlie  bill  I  have  offered  does  not  pro- 
hibit farming  operations  by  nonfarmers. 
It  simply  forbids  the  use  of  farming  as  a 
tax  avoidance  mechanism.  The  bill  pro- 
vides 3  years  for  nonfarmers  who  acquire 
land  by  devise  or  debt  settlement  to  ad- 
just their  holdings.  It  gives  bona  fide  real 
estate  dealers  a  year,  in  addition  to  the 
year  of  acquisition,  to  turn  land  or  get 
it  on  a  profitmaking  basis,  rather  than  a 
loss  basis  in  unfair  competition  with  bona 
fide  farmers  who  have  to  have  earnings 
or  go  bankrupt. 

It  also  gives  nonfarmers  who  acquire 
a  farming  enterprise  by  purchase  or  ex- 
change, and  who  eertify  that  they  intend 
to  become  bona  fide  farmers,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  such  without  losing 
their  excess  loss  deductions  in  their  early 
farming  years. 

The  denial  of  the  right  to  offset  non- 
farm  income  with  farm  losses  extends 
to  corporations  unless  80  percent  or 
more  of  their  stock  of  all  kinds  is  held 
by  bona  fide  farm  operators. 

Corporations  are  moving  Into  farming 
at  an  Increasing  rate.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  this  trend.  I  believe  that  a 
strong  agricultural  citizenry — independ- 
ent farmers — are  Infinitely  preferable  to 
corporation  farming  with  hired  labor. 


Family-type  agriculture  results  in  a  bet- 
ter community,  with  more  churches, 
better  schools,  more  business  opportuni- 
ties and  a  generally  higher  social  orga- 
nization than  will  be  foimd  in  a  hired 
labor  community.  But  the  bill  I  have 
presented  does  not  forbid  corporations 
getting  into  farming.  Lawyers  tell  me 
that  is  a  job  for  the  States.  It  will,  how- 
ever, eliminate  the  possibility  of  corpo- 
rations getting  Federal  tax  rewards  for 
engaging  in  loss  operations  in  the  farm- 
ing field. 

t  This  Is  not  the  first  effort  made  to 
plug  the  agricultural  loophole  In  our  tax 
laws  for  wealthy  nonfarmers.  In  1963, 
President  Kennedy's  tax  message  pro- 
posed a  redefinition  of  capital  gains  to 
treat  capital  gains  from  the  disposition 
of  property  used  in  the  trade  or  business 
of  farming  as  ordinary  income  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  gains  resulted  from  prior 
farm  deductions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2613)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
that  fanning  losses  incurred  by  persons 
who  are  not  bona  fide  farmers  may  not 
be  used  to  offset  nonfarm  Income,  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Metcalf,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  In  the 
Record  a  portion  of  the  President's  1963 
tax  message  explaining  the  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

It  Is  aimed  at  the  practice  engaged  In 
by  some  taxpayers  with  high-bracket  salary 
or  other  nonfarm  Income  of  securing  a  tax 
advantage  by  Investing  In  faxm  activities 
which  tend  to  produce  losses  In  the  early 
years  of  Investment  but  which  subsequently 
give  rise  to  capital  gains  Income. 

One  example  Is  the  raising  of  livestock. 
Under  existing  law,  the  sale  of  livestock 
held  for  dairy,  breeding,  or  draft  purposes 
may  be  accorded  capital  gains  treatment. 
An  Investor  may  purchase  such  livestock 
and  deduct  the  exp>ense8  attributable  to  their 
care  and  maintenance.  In  addition,  he  la 
entitled  to  depreciation  deductions  with 
respect  to  the  cost  of  the  herd.  These  de- 
ductions offset  the  taxpayer's  high-bracket 
nonfarm  Income.  Later,  the  herd  may  be 
sold  at  a  capital  gain  taxed  at  the  capital 
gain  rate.  Even  though  the  Investor  may 
have  enjoyed  no  profit  from  the  transaction 
computed  before  taxes,  or  Indeed  may  have 
actually  suffered  a  loss,  the  difference  In  the 
rate  of  tax  on  high-bracket  ordinary  Income 
and  capital  gains  Income  makes  possible  a 
substantial  after-tax  profit.  Similar  advan- 
tages may  be  secured  by  Investing  In  the 
development  of  citrus  groves,  fruit  trees 
or  similar  Income-producing  trees,  or  plants, 
which  do  not  produce  Income  during  the 
period  when  the  trees  or  plants  are  being 
grown  but  which,  when  they  mature,  pro- 
duce regular  crops  of  fruits,  nuts,  grap>es. 
or  berries.  Or  agajn,  the  tax  advantage  may 
be  obtained  by  purchasing  uncleared  land 
for  conversion  to  farmland,  and  In  some 
cases  for  ultimate  use  in  real  estate  develop- 
ment. Losses  will  be  created  at  first  due  to 
expenditures  for  such  Items  as  clearing, 
Irrigating,  and  enhancing  the  value  of  the 
land.  This  process  may  convert  the  land  to 
valuable  farm  property  or  property  valu- 
able for  real  e.stat?  c^ovplopment  and  then 
be  sold  at  a  substantial  capital  gain. 
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These  practices  by  those  with  high-bracket 
nonfarm  Income  tend  to  create  unfair  com- 
petition for  farmers  who  may  be  competitors 
and  who  do  not  pay  costs  and  other  expenses 
out  of  tax  dollars  but  who  must  make  an 
economic  profit  in  order  to  carry  on  their 
farming  activities. 

Under  the  proposal.  In  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1963,  taxpayers 
would  keep  an  excess  deductions  account 
■which  would  be  Increased  each  year  by  the 
amount  of  the  excess  of  farm  deductions 
over  ordinary  farm  Income  and  reduced  by 
any  excess  of  farm  Income  over  farm  deduc- 
tions. In  the  year  of  a  disposition  of  property 
used  In  the  trade  or  business  of  farming, 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  capital  gain  with 
respect  to  such  disposition  would  be  treated 
as  ordinary  Income  to  the  extent  of  the 
amount  in  the  account. 


MILITARY  DENTAL  CARE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  which  would  give  to  the 
uniformed  services  the  legal  authority 
to  provide  dental  care  to  dependents  of 
men  on  active  duty,  either  in  service 
facilities  on  a  space  available  basis,  or 
by  permitting  dependents  to  obtain  care 
from  civilian  dentists.  I  am  proposing 
this  legislation  because  I  believe  It  is 
badly  needed,  and  because  I  think  that 
justice  requires  it. 

In  1956,  Congress — in  Public  Law  84 — 
569 — gave  to  the  imiformed  services  the 
authority  to  pay  for  care  in  civilian  hos- 
pitals for  dependents  of  men  on  active 
duty,  with  care  provided  by  civilian 
physicians.  At  the  time  the  Congress  took 
this  step  forward  It  also  took  a  step  back- 
ward, and  prohibited  service  facilities 
from  giving  routine  dental  care  to  these 
dependents,  which  had  been  provided  up 
to  that  time.  Under  the  terms  of  the  1956 
legislation,  dental  care  from  that  time 
forward  could  be  provided  to  dependents 
in  service  facilities  only  for  emergency 
conditions;  apart  from  this  emergency 
care,  the  men  in  the  services  were  there- 
after required  to  pay  for  all  routine 
dental  care  and  preventive  dental  serv- 
ices needed  by  their  dependents.  This 
legislation,  then,  granted  some  new  ben- 
efits and  took  away  some  old  ones.  After 
reviewing  the  facts  and  the  record.  I  find 
the  1956  decision  on  dental  care  should 
now  be  reversed.  The  dependents  of  ser\'- 
Icemen  are  no  different  from  other  peo- 
ple; considered  as  a  group  they  require 
all  sorts  of  care — medical,  surgical, 
psychiatric,  dental,  together  with  such 
ancillary  services  as  laboratorj-  tests, 
physical  therapy,  nursing,  and  so  on.  I 
see  no  reason  why  any  one  of  these  cate- 
gories should  be  prohibited.  What  is  re- 
quired is  complete  care  for  the  whole 
person. 

During  the  89th  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  (S.  31691  to  increase  the 
range  of  medical  benefits  available  to 
service  dependents,  and  to  add  to  these 
medical  benefits  a  special  program  for 
the  care  of  retarded  and  physically 
handicapped  children.  Provisions  of  this 
bill,  together  with  provisions  Oi.  a  related 
House  bill  and  provisions  added  by  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
emerged  in  the  form  of  Public  Law  89- 
614.  That  law  was  not  perfect  but  it  was 
a  major  step  forward. 


The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  will,  I 
hope,  be  another  step  toward  providing 
total  care  for  the  whole  person  by  provid- 
ing the  authoi'ity  to  pay  for  dental  care. 
The  idea  of  dental  care  as  a  filnge 
benefit  is  not  a  new  one.  As  I  have  ex- 
plained, the  1956  legislation  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  conferred  new  and  dif- 
ferent benefits  in  exchange  for  the  par- 
tial surrender  of  old  ones  in  the  field  of 
dental  care.  I  believe  this  was  a  mistake, 
which  should  now  be  corrected,  and 
would  be  by  the  legislation  I  introduce 
today. 

In  civilian  life  dental  care  as  a  fringe 
benefit  Is  rapidly  becoming  a  common 
feature  of  collective  bargaining  and  of 
cooperative  and  commercial  health  in- 
surance plans.  In  a  little  more  than  2 
years  the  dental  service  corporation — the 
dental-care  equivalent  of  Blue  Shield 
medical  care  plans — have  increased  their 
coverage  from  some  200,000  persons  to 
approximately  1,500,000  persons,  and  this 
rapid  Increase  is  continuing.  Blue 
Shield — and  Blue  Cross — plans  are  add- 
ing a  measure  of  dental  care  to  their  pro- 
grams and  the  commercial  companies  are 
rapidly  entering  the  field.  For  example, 
the  Metropolitan  Insurance  Co.  now  has 
in  effect  a  dental  plan  covering  the  em- 
ployees of  New  York  City;  on  the  other 
side  of  the  country,  the  Aerojet  General 
Corp.  in  California  has  recently  de- 
veloped a  dental  care  plan  covering  80,000 
employees.  And,  between  these  geo- 
graphic extremes,  unions,  employers,  and 
insurers  are  almost  daily  developing 
dental  care  plans  covering  more  and  more 
people.  About  4  million  people  now  have 
full  dental  care  coverage;  the  number  of 
those  with  partial  coverage  is  not  known 
but  it  certainly  numbers  in  the  millions. 
If  present  trends  continue,  by  the  end  of 
this  decade  we  can  reasonably  expect  sev- 
eral tens  of  millions  of  Americans  will  be 
protected  by  a  dental  care  plan  of  some 
kind. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  should  not 
temporize  with  the  issue.  I  see  no  justifi- 
cation for  postponement,  for  continuing 
a  long  slow  series  of  little-by-little  con- 
cessions that  may  possibly  add  up  to  an 
approximation  of  adequate  health  care 
at  some  Indefinite  future  date.  We  can 
and  should  take  the  step  of  making  den- 
tal care  available  now. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  dental  pro- 
fession would  be  receptive  to  a  program 
such  as  the  one  I  introduce  today;  there 
is  also  evidence  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  would  be  receptive.  On  July  25 
and  26,  1967,  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  held 
hearings  to  consider  the  feasibility  of 
adding  dental  care  to  the  medical  bene- 
fits available  to  dependents  of  men  in 
uniform. 

Representatives  of  the  American  Den- 
tal Association  testified  as  follows: 

It  is  increasingly  commonplace  in  the 
United  States  for  employers  to  provide  what 
are  called  fringe  benefits,  qertalnly  it  Is  only 
rensonable  to  assume  that,  in  this  regard. 
Federal  employees  have  the  same  right  as  do 
those  in  the  private  sector  to  seek  and  receive 
such  employment  benefits.  Were  Congress  to 
enact  legislation,  soundly  devised  mecha- 
nisms now  exist  that  are, more  than  adequate 
to  administer  any  program  that  might  be 
contemplated 


Thomas  D.  Morris.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Manpower,  made  the 
following  statement  to  the  House 
committee : 

By  .  .  .  restricting  the  eligibility  of  dental 
care  to  active  duty  dependents  only,  and  vary- 
ing the  deductible  and  co-insurance  features, 
we  believe  the  plans  arranging  In  costs  from 
about  $60  to  SlOO  million  In  the  first  year 
would  be  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  fits  As- 
sistant Secretary  Morris'  prescription.  Its 
coverage  Is  consistent  with  his  statement, 
and  its  costs  faU  Just  above  the  midpoint 
of  the  upper  and  lower  limits  set  by  his 
testimony.  Appraised  in  terms  of  our 
military  effort  the  cost  is  relatively  small. 
The  bill  will  probably  cost  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $85  million.  However,  this 
would  not  require  an  increase  of  that 
amount  in  milltarj'  budgeting.  For  all 
indications  are  that  the  costs  at  the  bene- 
fits extended  to  the  dependents  of  sev- 
eral personnel  by  Public  Law  89-614  are 
rmming  substantially  less  than  antici- 
pated. If  this  continues,  the  costs  of 
dental  care  could  to  a  considerable  extent 
be  financed  by  these  savings.  I  believe  this 
body  should  consider  current  circum- 
stances, concede  the  need  as  an  impera- 
tive requirement,  and  take  the  necessarj' 
action.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  support  this  proposal  In  the  same 
fashion  that  it  supported  last  session's 
legislation — unanimously,  in  both  Houses. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  and  a  sectional  analysis  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  sectional  analysis  will  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  2614)  to  amend  chapter  55 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide additional  dental  care  for  de- 
pendents of  active  duty  members  of  the 
uniformed  serviccf,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Kenned  i'  of  New  York,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2614 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  chapter 
55  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Section  1077  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  amending  subsection  (aUlOi  to 
read  as  follows: 

••(10>  Dental  care." 

(Bi  bv  repealing  subsection  laHlli  and 
(121. 

(2)  Section  1079  is  amended — 

(Al  by  inserting  the  words  "and  dental" 
between  the  words  "medical"  and  "care"  In 
subsection  (a) ; 

I  B  I  by  amending  subsection  (a)(1)  to  read 
as  follows : 

"  ( 1 )  With  respect  to  dental  care,  only  that 
care  specified  In  subsection  (g)  may  be  pro- 
vided;" 

(C\  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof: 

"(g)  Plans  contracted  for  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  provide  for  all  necessary  dental 
care  as  determined  under  joint  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare: 
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"(1)  Such  plana  shall  contain  provisions 
,for  payment  by  the  Government  of  all  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  an  amount  of  more  than 
$25,  or,  If  the  patient  Is  under  15  years  of 
age.  $10.  for  dental  care  that  is  determined  to 
be  necessary  by  a  dental  examination  and 
that  Is  completed  within  120  days  after  that 
examination  or.  if  unusual  circumstances 
exist  as  determined  by  the  appropriate  Secre- 
tary, within  180  days. 

"1 2)  Such  plans  shall  also  contain  pro- 
visions for  p.iyment  by  the  patient  of  such 
additional  charges,  If  any,  as  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  after  consulting  the- Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  may  pre- 
scribe for  specific  procedures  for  which  he 
considers  an  additional  charge  to  be  appro- 
priate. Such  charges,  however,  may  not 
exceed  25  per  centum  of  the  total  charges 
for  the  types  of  care  covered." 

(3)  Section  1086  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(f)  For  persons  covered  by  this  section. 
the  plans  contracted  for  under  section  1079 
(a)  of  this  title  shall,  with  respect  to  dental 
care,  provide  only  that  care  required  as  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  medical  or  surgical 
treatment." 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  becomes  effective  July  1. 
1968. 

The  sectional  analysis  presented   by 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York  is  as  fol- 
lows : 
,  Sectional  Analysis 

Section  1  amends  sections  1077,  1079  and 
1086  of  chapter  55  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code    (the   Dependents'  Medical   Care   Act). 

Clause  (1)  repeals  the  present  restrictions 
on  dental  care-for  dependents  in  facilities 
of  the  uniformed  services  and  would  have 
the  effect  of  specifically  authorizing  all  types 
of  dental  care  In  the  future,  subject  to  the 
"space-available"  concept. 

Clause  (2)  provides  that  the  civilian  health 
plans  which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  con- 
tracts for  under  section  1079  of  title  10  for 
the  spouses  and  children  of  active  duty  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  shall  include 
provisions  for  all  necessary  dental  care  for 
such  persons,  except  care  primarily  Intended 
for  cosmetic  purposes. 

It  further  provides,  in  effect,  for  the  pay- 
ment by  the  member  of  the  $25  deductible 
($10  If  the  affected  dependent  Is  14  years 
old  or  younger)  for  care  determined  to  be 
necessary  and  completed  during  a  four 
months  period,  or  during  a  six  months  period 
If  extensive  surgical  Intervention  Is  involved. 

It  also  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  prescribe  additional  charges  for 
various  special  types  of  dental  care  (for  ex- 
ample, dentures,  crowns  and  bridges)  if  he 
wishes,  but  with  the  proviso  that  such  addi- 
tional charges.  If  any,  may  not  exceed  25  7o 
of  the  total  charges. 

Clause  i3)  Is  a  technical  amendment  which 
restates  present  provisions  of  law  limiting 
dental  care  from  civilian  sources  for  retired 
members  and  their  dependents,  and  the  de- 
pendents of  deceased  retired  and  deceased 
active  duty  members,  to  that  care  required 
as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  medical  or  surgical 
treatment. 

Section  2  provides  that  the  clvlUan  dental 
care  program  covered  by  the  bill  shall  be- 
come effective  on  July  1,  1968. 


PROPOSED  DEDICATION  OF  LAW 
DAY.  MAY  1,  1968.  TO  THE  LAW- 
ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce today  for  appropriate  reference 
a  Joint  resolution  for  the  purpose  of  ded- 
icating Law  Day  1968  to  the  law-enforce- 
ment officers  of  America. 

Congress  enacted  Public  Law  87-20  In 
1961  calling  for  each  May  1  to  be  des- 


ignated as  "Law  Day."  Since  the  time  of 
its  passage  the  annual  festivities  have 
centered  on  individual  freedom  and 
rights  under  law  but  have,  in  the  main, 
ignored  the  group  charged  with  guar- 
anteeing these  rights  and  maintaining 
these  freedoms— the  law-eniorcement 
officers  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  the  law-enforcement 
officers  of  this  country  are  charged  with 
a  formidable  task.  They  are  entrusted 
with  this  country's  most  valuable  pos- 
session—a body  of  laws  developed  by  a 
free  people  in  order  to  govern  them- 
selves. 

This  body  of  laws  was  enacted  for  the 
purpose  of  guaranteeing  the  rights  of 
every  individual  without  infringln,g  on 
the  rights  of  any  other  individual.  How- 
ever, no  legislative  language  can  com- 
pletely accomplish  that  end.  In  actual 
practice  this  task  requires  judgment  and 
dedication  as  well  as  an  abiding  belief 
that  the  law  always  supersedes  the 
wishes  of  the  individual.  But  more  than 
this  It  requires  an  exceptional  ability  to 
reason,  for,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  wrote: 
"Reason  is  the  life  of  the  law." 

Aiid.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  reason  has  prevailed. 
Despite  almost  unbearable  provocation 
from  the  criminal,  the  police  officers  of 
thiS  Nation  have  done  their  duty  and 
they  have  done  it  well.  Their  hours  are 
long,  their  pay  well  below  what  they  de- 
sen-e.  Yet  they  continue  on,  doing  their 
best  to  make  our  society  a  fit  one  In 
which  to  live. 

For  these  reasons.  I  believe  It  only 
proper  that  the  meaning  of  Law  Day  be 
expanded  to  include  the  policeman  on 
the  street— the  man  with  the  uniform 
who  day  in  and  day  out  works  to  make 
our  cities  and  our  towns  a  safe  place  in 
which  to  live  and  work, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  be  printed  Lt  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and.  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  119)  to 
dedicate  Law  Day  of  May  1,  1968.  to  the 
law-enforcement  officers,  introduced  by 
Mr.  HoLLiNGs,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res,  119 
Whereas,  the  first  day  of  May  of  each  year 
was  designated  as  Law  Day,  U.S.A.,  and  was 
set  aside  as  a  special  day  of  celebration  by 
the  American  people  In  appreciation  of  their 
liberties  and  in  reaffirmation  of  their  loyalty 
to  the  United  States  of  America;  and  of 
their  rededicatlon  to  the  ideals  of  equalltv 
and  Justice  under  law  in  their  relations  with 
each  other  as  well  as  with  other  nations:  and 
for  the  cultivation  of  that  respect  for  law 
that  is  so  vital  to  the  democratic  way  of 
life:  fie  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  the  cele- 
bration of  Law  Day,  May  1.  1968.  special  em- 
phasis be  given  by  a  grateful  people  to  the 
law  enforcement  officers  of  the  UrUted  States 
of  America  for  their  unflinching  and  de- 
voted service  in  helping  to  preserve  the  do- 
mestic tranquillity  and  guaranteeing  to  the 
Individual  his  rights  under  the  law. 


TRADE  AND  TARIFFS 


Mr.  BROOBLE.  Mr.  President,  it  was  5 
years  ago  this  autumn  that  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  was  signed  into  law. 

It  was  less  than  4  months  ago  that 
the  round  of  international  trade  nego- 
tiations initiated  under  that  act  was  cul- 
minated at  Geneva. 

And  it  was  less  than  2  weeks  ago  that 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  heard 
eloquent  testimony  In  defense  of  quotas 
on  a  variety  of  imports  ranging  from 
steel  and  textiles  to  strawberries  and 
mink. 

At  a  time  when  this  Nation's  economy 
has  reached  unprecedented  levels  of  pro- 
duction and  employment,  when  the  value 
of  our  trade  with  other  nations  stands 
at  an  alltime  high,  no  less  than  90 
percent  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  sponsored  legislation  placing  limits, 
or  quotas,  on  Imports  of  various 
products. 

Those  who  were  instrumental  in  se- 
curing the  agreements  of  the  Kermedy 
round,  and  those  who  support  them,  con- 
tend that  not  only  would  the  passage  of 
this  legislation  undo  all  of  their  efforts 
since  1962,  it  would  send  us  back  to  the 
"worldwide  protectionist  rat  race"  of  the 
early  1930's.  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries  have  all' 
expressed  shock  and  dismay  at  protec- 
tionist trends  in  the  Congress.  The  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico  made  a  dramatic  appear- 
ance before  a  joint  session  of  Congress 
just  last  week  to  plead  for  a  continuation 
of  the  present,  freer,  American  trading 
pohcies.  It  is  argued  that  passage  of  the 
proposed  quota  legislation  would  result 
in  a  serious  loss  of  faith  in  America's 
integrity  and  intentions.  The  revenues 
and  the  economies  of  our  trading  part- 
ners could  suffer  severe  damage. 

I  appreciate  the  problems  of  these 
countries.  I  sympathize  with  the  need  of 
the  developing  nations  to  find  a  market 
for  their  raw  materials  and  to  provide 
the  jobs  and  goods  and  income  for  their 
people  which  only  foreign  trade  can 
supply. 

But,  Mr.  President,  at  the  same  time 
I  represent  a  State  whose  Industry  is 
suffering  from  foreign  competition.  I 
have  visited  New  Bedford,  Lawrence, 
Haverhill,  and  Fall  River,  where  In  the 
last  10  years  100  Massachusetts  textile 
firms  have  been  forced  to  close  down, 
due  mainly  to  foreign  imports. 

Last  year  nine  footwear  companies 
went  out  of  business  In  Massachusetts 
alone  because  they  could  not  compete 
with  products  made  by  cheaper  foreign 
labor. 

Boston,  New  Bedford,  and  Gloucester 
once  ranked  among  the  great  fishing 
capitals  of  the  world.  Today,  20-year-old 
rusty  trawlers  put  out  to  sea,  to  return 
days  later  with  their  hulls  half-filled, 
their  aging  crews  exhausted,  and  barely 
able  to  earn  enough  for  their  catch  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  the  trip. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  a  U.S.  Senator  to  be  concerned  about 
the  needs  of  the  Industries  and  the  peo- 
ple of  his  State.  I  have  seen  fit  to  sponsor 
a  bill  to  place  a  quota  on  electronics  Im- 
ports, and  I  have  cosponsored  bills  estab- 
lishing import  quotas  on  shoes,  textiles, 
groundfish.  and  mink. 
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I  have  done  this  because  I  am  per-  l^^'"'^^  *"  ^^^^"'^  °^'"  P"'^''*  ^^P^"*' 

suaded  of  the  great  and  pressing  needs  ^^^^^^  ^  something  much  closer  to  each 

of  these  industries  today.  But  I  am  not  ^j  y^^    particularly,  for  you  represent  the 

satisfied  that  this  Is  either  the  best  or  the  business  community  of  one  of  our  largest  and 

onlv  way  to  deal  with  a  national  and  an  most  industrial  states.  The  subject  i  disciiss 

international  problem.  with  you  today  is  the  effect  of  foreign  trade 

I  am  not  satisfied  that  the  only  al-  upon  American  industry. 


ternatives  open  to  us  are  tariff  reduc- 
tions, or  import  restrictions. 
I  am  not  satisfied  that  foreign  trade 


We  in  this  country  do  not  often  put  our 
trade  policy  In  the  same  category  with  na- 
tional defense  and  foreign  wars  when  we 
begin  to  enumerate  factors  influencing  the 


alone  has  caused   all   of  the   problems     security  and  well-being  of  this  nation.  But 
which  these  industries  face,  or  that  limi- 
tations on  imports  will  provide  the  best 
solution. 

I  am  not  satisfied  that  there  Is  a  full 
understanding  of  the  ramifications 
which  quota  legislation  would  have  upon 
our  own  exporting  industries,  or  upon 
our  trading  partners. 

And  it  is  because  of  this  doubt  which 
I  believe  is  shared  by  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  that  I  propose  the  creation 
of  a  Special  Commission  on  Trade  and 
Tariffs,  to  Investigate  fully  the  alterna- 
tives open  to  us  and  the  possible  impact 
of  our  present  considerations. 

This  Commission  should  be  composed 
of  economists  and  historians.  Govern- 
ment officials  and  members  of  the  busi- 
ness community.  It  should  investigate 
the  historical  Implications  of  various 
trading  policies.  It  should  hear  testimony 
from  industry  and  agriculture,  banking 
and  foreign  trade.  It  should  hear  fully 
the  views  of  the  other  nations  of  the 
world.  And  it  should  report,  within  a 
year,  its  findings  and  recommendations. 
The  information  which  it  thus  provides 
could  then  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  rational 
and  comprehensive  trading  policy,  whose 
implications  and  effects  will  be  antici- 
pated and  provided  for. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  joint  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  creation  of  a  Special  Com- 
mission on  Trade  and  Tariffs,  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  120)  to 
create  a  Special  Commission  on  Trade 
and  Tariffs  to  investigate  trading  pol- 
icies, introduced  by  Mr.  Brooke,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  speech 
which  I  delivered  last  Thursday  to  the 
Associated  Industries  of  Massachusetts 
on  this  subject  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Statement  op  Senator   Edward  W.  Brooke 
ON  Foreign  Trade.  Delivered  to  the  Asso- 
ciated lNDt;sTRiES  of  M.assachusettes.  Oc- 
tober 26.  1967 
Last    week,    a    conunlttee    of    the    United 

State  Senate  held  hearings  on  a  matter  which 

Is  of  Interest  and  Importance  to  all  of  us. 

It  is  a  matter  which  could  have  a  profound 

Impact  upon  every  nation  In  the  world.  It 

could  affect  the  course  of  International  rela- 
tions for  decades  to  come   It  could  affect  the 

lives  of  everv  man.  woman  and  child  on  this 


planet. 

I  do  not  refer  to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  as 
serious  as  that  conflict  Is.  Nor  do  I  refer  to 
our  decision  to  deploy  an  antl-balllstic  mis- 
sile system,  though  that.  too.  may  have  con- 


when  I  'search  the  seventies,"  as  you  have 
suggested,  I  can  see  the  profound  Impact 
that  our  present  economic  policies  may  have 
on  our  own  people,  on  our  allies,  and  on  the 
developing  nations  of  the  world. 

First,  what  Is  It  we  want  In  our  world  of 
the  seventies?  Well,  we  want  a  peaceful  world. 
We  want  a  prosperous  world.  And  we  want  a 
world  In  which  there  is  still  room  for  prog- 
ress and  personal  achievement.  Nor  are  we 
selfish  In  our  alms.  We  would  like  to  see  our 
Allies  share  In  this  peace,  progress  and  pros- 
perity. We  would  like  to  see  the  developmg 
nations  begin  to  move,  and  to  provide  a 
more  acceptable  standard  of  living  for  their 
impoverished  millions.  And  we  would  even 
like  to  see  the  Communist  nations  share  In 
the  general  well-being,  if  such  participa- 
tion will  modify  their  Ideology  and  their 
objectives. 

But  we  are  faced  with  a  critical  decision: 
Which  of  those  alternatives  presently  open 
to  us  will  best  help  us  to  achieve  these  ob- 
jectives, and  conversely,  which  will  hinder? 
Last  week  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
heard  testimony  to  the  effect  that  protec- 
tion of  American  Industry  was  imperative  if 
this  nation  were  to  maintain  a  healthy 
economy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Committee  also 
heard  evidence  that  any  barriers  which  we 
erect  to  free  international  trade  will  meet 
with  retaliation,  and  the  results  will  be 
harmful  not  only  to  our  relations  with  other 
nations,  but  to  American  Industry  as  well. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  to  you  that  I 
have  always  considered  myself  a  free  trader, 
I  believe  In  an  International  division  of  labor, 
and  the  resulting  benefits  to  the  consumer 
from  free  competition  In  the  marketplace. 
But  since  coming  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, I  have  become  Increasing  more  familiar 
with  the  particular  problems  of  Massachu- 
setts industry.  And  I  have  become  more  Im- 
pressed with  the  persuasive  arguments  for 
protecting  some  of  those  Industries  from  for- 
eign competition. 

Five  of  the  bills  presently  pending  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  requesting 
Importing  quotas  on  certain  goods,  bear  my 
name.  I  Introduced  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
ten  co-sponsors  S.  2539,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
an  equitable  sharing  of  the  United  States 
market  by  electronic  articles  of  domestic  and 
foreign  origin. 

I  co-sponsored  S.  1796,  a  bill  to  provide  a 
quota  op  textile  Imports;  S.  1897,  to  estab- 
lish a  quota  on  mink  imports;  S.  2411,  to 
limit  the  amount  of  groundfish  which  may  be 
brought  into  the  country;  and  S.  2540,  to 
limit  our  Imports  of  foreign-made  shoes. 

I  chose  to  support  this  legislation  because 
I  believe  that  these  industries  have  been  seri- 
ously injured  by  foreign  competition  and 
that  their  survival  as  profitable  Industries  is 
seriously  threatened.  To  cite  a  few  examples: 
Textile  Imports  have  risen  sharply  in  the 
last  10  years.  In  that  time,  more  than  100 
firms  have  closed  down  In  Massachusetts 
alone,  reducing  employment  In  this  field 
from  nearly  52,000  to  less  than  40.000. 

The  number  of  home  radios  sold  In  the 
United  States  in  1966  was  26.1  million  more 
than  the  number  sold  In  1958.  But  foreign 
Imports  provided  23.2  million  of  these,  or 
88.8  percent. 

Foreign  ImportB  now  account  for  40  per- 


cent of  the  domestic  market  for  mink  pelts. 
As  a  result  2,700,  or  38  percent,  of  American 
mink  ranches  ha-ve  been  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness since  1959. 

Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of 
shoes  sold  In  this  cotmtry  Is  now  Imported. 
In  Massachusetts  alone,  nine  footwear  com- 
panies were  forced  to  close  down  last  year. 

In  less  than  ten  years  America  has  de- 
clined from  the  leading  fishing  nation  In  the 
world  to  the  fifth-ranked  nation.  American 
fishermen  are  now  supplying  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  domestic  market. 

Obviously,  these  Industries  are  stiflerlng. 
They  need  help.  Import  quotas,  which  reserve 
a  fixed  percentage  of  the  American  market 
for  American  producers,  seem  to  be  one  way 
of  meeting  the  problem.  But  are  quota*  the 
best  way?  Are  they  the  only  way?  And  mo«t 
Important  of  aU,  wUl  they  help  u«  to  aclileve 
the  objectives  we  seek? 

There  Is  no  simple  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions. Divisions  of  opinion  occur  not  only 
among  economists  and  government  officials 
but  even  within  the  various  Industries  them- 
selves. There  Is,  for  Instance,  a  sharp  differ- 
ence of  opinion  within  the  fishing  industry 
over  the  value  of  import  quotas  on  ground- 
fish. Pish  processors  argue  that  American 
fishermen  do  not  catch  enough  fish  to  supply 
their  needs,  and  a  quota  on  Imports  would 
force  them  to  restrict  production.  This,  they 
point  out.  would  lead  to  higher  prices,  and  a 
smaller  market  for  fish  for  everyone — the 
American  fishermen  Included. 

The  electronics  industry  wants  to  be  pro- 
tected from  a  flood  of  imports  of  Inexpensive 
component  parts.  But  those  companies  with- 
in the  Industry  which  manufacttu-e  electri- 
cal appliances  contend  that  these  foreign 
Imports  are  essential  If  they  are  to  continue 
to  supply  television  sets  and  stereo  equip- 
ment to  the  consvuner  at  a  price  he  can 
afford.  They  have  even  established  branch 
factories  abroad  In  order  to  take  fuU  ad- 
vantage of  the  lower  costs  of  labor  and  raw 
materials. 

Similar  examples  may  be  cited  for  almost 
any  Indtistry  in  this  country.  It  Is  Impossi- 
ble to  protect  a  given  Interesft,  whether 
through  quotas,  or  tariffs,  or  any  other 
means,  without  affecting  Innumerable  others. 
This  IB  the  basic  fact  with  which  we  must 
deal  In  debating  the  relative  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  free  trade  versus  protec- 
tion. 

Today  there  are  few  if  any  knowledgeable 
Individuals  who  would  argue  for  total  free 
trade  or  complete  protection.  But  there  are 
certain  advantages  whlcli  can  be  gained 
from  looking  at  these  argiunents  in  their 
purest  form.  By  so  doing,  we  can  gain  a 
clarity  of  view  and  an  historical  perspective 
which  wUl  be  of  assistance  to  us  in  consider- 
ing the  present  Issue. 

The  arguments  far  free  trade  are  first  ai  all 
rooted  In  a  theory  of  society :  the  social  fabric 
of  the  ch-llized  world  Is  based  on  a  division 
of  labor.  Progesslng  from  the  fact  that  a 
division  of  labor  worked  weU  on  the  farm,  In 
the  vUlage.  even  In  primitive  tribal  situa- 
tions, the  "free  trader"  has  deduced  that  the 
same  wlU  hold  true  for  nations.  All  nations 
have  the  resources  for  producing  some  goods, 
and  they  should  devote  their  energies  to  pro- 
ducing those  goods  which  they  can  produce 
most  efficiently  and  cheaply.  They  can  then 
trade  their  products  for  the  products  of 
other  nations.  Just  as  In  tribes  and  villages 
goods  were  produced  and  traded  for  goods 
of  equal  value, 

A  second  argximent  for  free  trade  points 
out  that  it  is  cheaper  for  nations  to  produce 
those  goods  for  which  they  have  the  re- 
sources, and  to  Import  the  others.  Through 
trade,  they  can  obtain  a  greater  quantity  of 
goods  for  a  given  expenditure  of  effort  than 
they  could  produce  at  home,  and  becavise  the 
price  is  likely  to  be  lower,  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  people  Is  thereby  Increased  as 
well. 
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A  third  argument  Is  that  trade  and-  pro- 
duction can  seek  their  own  level  much  more 
easily  under  a  free  trade  system,  with  pro- 
duction geared  to  world  demand  and  exports 
paying  for  Imports.  If  the  trade  system  is 
managed  la  any  way.  a  disruption  of  the 
domestic  economy  through  such  natural 
catastrophes  as  a  drought  or  a  strike  will  re- 
sult In  a  suddenly  Increased  demand  for 
foreign  products.  These  will  have  to  be  paid 
for  not  in  exports  but  In  currency.  The  re- 
sult will  be  harmful  to  the  entire  economy. 
A  classic  example  of  this  type  of  disrup- 
tion occurred  In  Britain  In  1838-43,  when  a 
series  of  unproductive  summers  resulted  in  a 
sudden  fall  In  the  corn  crop.  Britain  was 
forced  to  import  vast  quantities  of  corn  to 
feed  her  people,  and  to  pay  for  this  corn  In 
British  gold.  In  less  than  a  year  and  a  half, 
British  g:old  reserves  in  the  Bank  of  England 
fell  from  lO-mllUon  pounds  to  2'2-mlUlon 
pounds.  It  Is  argued  that  if  corn  had  not 
been  protected,  imports  would  have  been  a 
fairly  constant  factor  which  would  have 
been  compensated  for  by  exports,  and  a  dis- 
ruption of  domestic  production  would  not 
have  had  such  drastic  consequences. 

Expansion  of  the  market  is  another  argu- 
ment for  free  trade.  If  goods  are  freely  ad- 
mitted to  a  nation,  then  the  cheapest 
products  are  available  to  the  people,  and 
their  overall  purchasing  power  rises  Thus 
the  demand  Increases  not  only  for  the  im- 
ported goods,  but  for  all  goods.  The  Increase 
in  purchasing  power  leads  to  an  expansion 
of  production  In  many  fields,  which  In  turn 
leads  to  more  employment  and  even  larger 
markets.  These  effects.  In  turn,  are  felt  not 
only  at  home,  but  in  the  expansion  of  for- 
eign markets  as  well. 

It  Is  also  argued  that  wealth  coiislsts  of 
goods  and  services — real  or  obtainable.  Since 
trade  increases  the  flow  of  goods,  it  Increases 
a  nation's  total  wealth  as  well. 

And  finally,  proponents  of  free  trade  argue 
that  It  Is  good  because  it  works.  They  point 
to  the  example  of  Holland  and  Flanders  In 
the  late  Middle  Ages.  These  two  countries 
were  among  the  smallest  In  Europe.  They 
had  the  most  limited  natural  resources.  Yet 
they  were  also  the  two  richest  nations  in 
Europe  because  they  produced  a  few  goods 
for  which  they  had  the  human  skills  and 
resources — salt  fish  and  textiles  and  lace — 
and  traded  for  the  rest.  They  never  erected 
tariff  barriers,  they  never  imposed  quota.s. 
and  they  paid  for  all  their  imports  with  the 
goods  which  they  manufactured  and  ex- 
ported. 

I  suppose  it  could  be  said  that  the  late 
Middle  Ages  were  exceptional  times:  that  in- 
dustry and  commerce  were  simpler  then,  that 
there  was  no  need  to  protect  Infant  indus- 
tries or  safeguard  older  ones,  and  that  now 
industry  Is  so  diversified  and  competition  so 
Intense  that  the  conditions  of  production 
have  changed  qualitatively  as  well  as  quanti- 
tatively. 

This  argument  was  used  in  Britain  in  the 
19th  century,  too.  It  was  argued  that  pro- 
tective tariffs  were  needed  to  safeguard 
England's  established  Indtistries  and  to  keep 
her  selX-sufflcient.  But  from  1801  to  1841. 
\inder  strict  tariffs,  British  trade  increased 
less  than  one  million  tons  in  forty  years. 
When  the  protective  tariffs  were  finally  re- 
pealed In  the  1840'8,  British  trade  increased 
at  a  rate  of  over  one  million  tons  per  decade 
for  the  rest  of  the  century.  British  wealth 
Increased  commenaurately,  as  did  the  wages 
in  her  domestic  industries. 

We  might  also  take  the  example  of  the 
United  States  In  the  post-war  period.  As 
tariffs  have  been  negotiated  downward,  the 
value  of  otir  foreign  trade  has  tripled  since 
1950.  We  are  now  exporting  more  than  930- 
billlon  worth  of  goods  per  vear.  while  im- 
porting goods  valued  at  S25.5-blllion.  If 
foreign  trade  has  injured  some  of  our  do- 
mestic Industries,  it  Is  obvious  It  has  helped 
others  to  significantly  expand  their  markets. 


But  there  are  danger  signs  as  well.  Im- 
ports have  increased  more  rapidly  than  ex- 
ports in  the  postwar  period.  The  brunt  of 
this  increase  in  Imports  has  fallen  upon  a 
few  selected  Industries.  In  a  nation  where 
certain  industries  have  traditionally  been 
protected  by  tariffs  or  import  quotas,  a  re- 
laxation of  trade  barriers  has  not  come  as 
as  an  unmixed  blessing.  It  appears  that  there 
may  be  some  valid  arguments  for  limited 
protection  as  well. 

Let  us  look  at  the  arguments  that  have 
been  most  often  advanced  by  advocates  of 
"protectionism." 

The  arguments  for  protection,  too,  are 
rooted  in  a  theory  of  society:  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  any  nation  to  consider  first  the 
interests  and  needs  of  its  own  people.  In 
protectionist  theory,  the  political  doctrine 
of  government  "of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people"  Is  extended  to  the  realm 
of  economics  as  well. 

Let  us  seek  how  this  argument  works  in 
practice. 

Protectionists  contend  that  certain  indus- 
tries are  subject  to  unfair  competition.  Low 
wages,  government  subsidies,  low  overhead 
and  low  costs  of  transportation  all  work  to- 
gether to  give  certain  nations  an  advantage 
over  the  more  developed  economy  of  a  na- 
tion like  the  United  States.  Tariffs  and 
quotas  are  therefore  necessary  to  remove  the 
Initial  disadvantage  of  the  American  pro- 
ducer, and  to  make  American  goods  competi- 
tive with  foreign   imports. 

It  has  been  argued  in  the  past  that  new 
industries  needed  to  be  protected  until  they 
could  develop  the  skills  and  the  capital  and 
the  basic  equipment  to  make  them  com- 
petitive with  foreign  producers.  This  was 
particularly  true  in  the  early  days  of  our  na- 
tion, and  it  Is  evident  that  the  tariffs  Im- 
posed on  British  and  French  imports  in  the 
early  1800's  gave  a  great  Impetus  to  Amer- 
ican manufacture  of  textiles,  glass,  and  other 
essential  commodities. 

But  now  we  are  In  the  position  once  held 
by  Britain  and  France:  we  have  the  older 
industries  and  the  higher  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  It  is  now  argued  that  our  In- 
dustries must  be  protected  to  insure  that  the 
investments  they  represent  will  not  be 
wasted. 

The  lose  of  jobs  which  results  when  In- 
dustries are  forced  to  close  down  due  to 
competition  from  cheaper  foreign  imports  is 
also  cited.  We  have  seen  the  validity  of  this 
argument  demonstrated  all  too  clearly  In  the 
New  England  shoe  and  textile  and  electronics 
Industries. 

The  need  to  be  self-sufficient  in  time  of 
war  Is  another  argument  often  advanced  by 
those  who  favor  protection  of  domestic  in- 
dustry. Free  trade  leads  inevitably  to  de- 
pendence upon  other  nations  for  cer- 
tain goods.  ■We  must  therefore  take  Into  ac- 
count the  possible  consequences  for  this  na- 
tion If  we  were  to  become  excessively  depend- 
ent upon  foreign  suppliers  for  such  Items 
as  on.  steel,  textiles  and  electronic  com- 
ponents. They  argue  that  if  we  ever  again  be- 
come Involved  In  a  major  war.  the  results 
could  be  disastrous. 

All  these  are  reasonable  arguments  for 
protecting  domestic  Industry.  But  over  the 
years  protectionism  has  become  a  highly 
emotional  Issue,  and  many  specious  argu- 
ments have  been  developed  in  support  of  It, 
which  must  be  considered  and  dismissed. 

It  Is  sometimes  argued  that  protective 
legislation  Is  needed  to  maintain  existing 
wage  levels:  that  if  American  industry  is 
forced  to  compete  with  cheaper  foreign  im- 
ports, wages  will  not  rise,  and  may  in  fact 
even  be  reduced  in  order  to  make  our  prices 
competitive.  But  this  argument  Ignores  one 
very  Important  fact;  It  Is  not  Just  the  cost 
of  labor  in  the  United  States  which  makes 
our  products  more  expensive,  but  the  costs 
of  raw  materials,  services  and  utilities,  trans- 
portation, and  management  expenses  as  well. 


American  labor  may  often  be  worth  its  higher 
cost.  In  fact,  because  a  skilled  laborer  in  ih» 
United  States  can  often  produce  many  more 
items  per  hour  than  can  his  lower-paid  coun- 
te-part  in  another  country.  Thus  It  seems  very 
unlikely  that  much  would  be  gained  by 
cutting  wages— or  even  holding  them 
steady — as  a  me^ins  of  making  American 
products  more  competitive.  Nor  has  this  ever 
happened.  Industry  has  preferred,  instead,  to 
find  cheaper  raw  m.«iterlals  abroad,  to  de- 
velop new  and  less  expensive  methods  of 
production,  or  even  to  specialize  In  products 
not  made  abroad,  rather  than  to  lower  the 
wages  of  its  workers 

Another  specious  argument  for  protective 
legislation  Is  that  by  producing  more  goods 
at  home  and  reducing  our  foreign  Imports, 
we  will  thereby  keep  our  money  In  this  cotin- 
try  and  aid  our  balance  of  payments  But  as 
a  nation  we  have  consistently  exported  more 
goods  than  we  have  Imported.  Last  year  our 
exports  exceeded  our  Imports  by  $4.8-bllllon 
It  is  not  trade  which  is  having  an  adverse 
effect  upon  our  balance  of  payments,  but  our 
military  commitments  abroad.  Foreign  trade 
can  actually  help  us  to  restore  that  balance. 
The  argument  for  keeping  our  money  at 
home  also  Includes  a  misconception  of  the 
nature  of  money.  Money  is  not  an  absolute 
value,  even  in  the  U.S.  treasury.  Money  is  a 
medium  of  exchange,  and  has  value  only  in- 
sofar as  It  can  be  used  to  purchase  goods. 
The  wealth  of  a  nation  consists  of  its  goods 
and  services,  and  since  trade  increases  those 
goods.  It  thus  Increases  the  overall  wealth 
of  a  nation. 

Another  fallacious  argument  for  protect- 
ing domestic  Industry  is  that  it  protects  the 
"home  market."  But  the  result  of  this  type 
of  protectionism  as  a  general  policy  has  all 
too  often  been  to  reduce  the  number  of  for- 
eign markets  to  which  a  nation  has  access, 
thereby  cutting  back  on  production  In  many 
industries  which  previously  were  manufac- 
turing goods  for  export.  This  leads  to  a  net 
loss  in  purchasing  power  throughout  the  na- 
tion. Consequently,  the  nation  finds  Itself 
"protecting"  an  ever-dwindling  domestic 
market  without  finding  any  additional 
buyers  abroad.  Protectionism  as  a  general 
policy  does  not  work  to  the  advantage  of  the 
nation  which  adopts  It. 

This  nation  is  not  considering  the  adop- 
tion of  protectionism  as  a  general  policy.  But 
at  the  present  time  there  are  bills  before  the 
Senate  which  seek  to  impose  new  or  more 
restrictive  quotas  on  close  to  $6-billion  worth, 
or  about  one-third  of  our  dutiable  imports. 
If  enacted,  we  can  expect  retaliation  against 
those  American  industries  which  are  most 
competitive  abroad.  Several  of  our  allies  and 
major  trading  partners,  includinj  Britain. 
Japan  and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  have 
already  threatened  us  with  retaliatory  quotas 
and  duties  If  these  bills  are  enacted.  This 
could  conceivably  lead  the  United  States  to 
impose  even  more  quotas  to  protect  those 
industries  which  would  be  sure  to  suffer  from 
such  a  consequent  reduction  in  foreign  trade. 
It  Is  evident  already  that  the  adoption  of  a 
protectionist  policy  by  the  United  States 
would  have  certain  foreseeable  consequences: 
1 )  ICertain  Industries  would  be  guaranteed 
an  established  percentage  of  the  domestic 
market.  They  could  thus  continue  in  opera- 
tion, their  workers  would  not  be  laid  off,  their 
plants  would  not  be  closed  down,  and  the 
nation  would  be  guaranteed  the  benefits  of 
these  industries  should  war  or  similar  dis- 
aster shut  off  the  supply  of  foreign  goods. 

2  I  There  would  be  an  Inevitable  rise  in  the 
price  of  these  protected  Items,  and  a  rise  In 
the  price  of  goods  manufactured  by  related 
Industries  as  well.  These  costs  would  be  borne 
by  the  consumer,  and  by  other  American  In- 
dustries which  utilized  the  protected  goods. 
3)  A  reduction  In  American  imports  would 
lead  to  retaliation  by  our  trading  partners. 
As  the  nations  of  the  world  Increased  their 
trade    barriers    to    American    goods,    other 
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American  Industries  would  begin  to  suffer. 
Those  Industries  which  produce  for  export 
would  have  to  reduce  the  scope  of  their  op- 
erations. Instead  of  eliminating  the  jobs  of 
textile  workers,  we  might  find  our  machine 
tool  industry  was  having  to  close  down  some 
of  its  plants  instead ! 

4)  As  American  trade  was  reduced  In 
volume,  our  balance  of  payments  deficit 
could  Increase,  for  our  military  commitments 
abroad  would  probably  be  maintained.  The 
result  would  most  likely  be  a  decline  In 
world  confidence  in  the  dollar  as  a  unit  of 
value.  Given  a  crisis  of  confidence  in  our 
currency,  it  is  not  too  difficult  to  foresee  the 
possibility  of  another  depression. 

5)  The  erection  of  trade  barriers  would 
go  far  toward  undermining  our  assistance 
program  to  the  developing  nations  of  the 
world.  Part  of  our  goal  for  the  nations  of 
Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America  is  to  make 
them  producers  and  exporters  of  goods,  and 
to  help  them  to  provide  the  Jobs,  for  facili- 
ties, and  the  goods  needed  to  raise  their 
own  people  out  of  the  miserable  conditions 
In  which  they  live.  Today,  America  buys  40 
percent  of  the  goods  exported  by  the  Phil- 
ippines; we  purchase  60  percent  of  Canada's 
exports;  20  percent  of  India's  exports:  35 
percent  of  the  goods  exported  by  the  South 
and  Central  American  states:  and  30  percent 
of  the  exports  of  Japan.  There  is  no  guaran- 
tee that  these  nations  would  find  other 
markets  for  their  goods,  or  that  they  would 
continue  to  develop  their  economies,  if  Amer- 
ican markets  were  reduced  or  eliminated  for 
them. 

6)  There  are  any  number  of  other  condi- 
tions which  might  result  were  the  United 
States  to  erect  protective  trade  barriers  for 
a  number  of  Its  industries.  Trade  between 
the  developing  nations  of  the  world  and  the 
Communist  states  would  almost  certainly  In- 
crease. Western  Europe  might  also  begin  to 
rely  more  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe  for  markets  and  for  products  It  could 
not  obtain  from  the  United  States.  Prices 
would  rise,  and  the  standard  of  living  would 
necessarily  decline,  in  a  number  of  other  na- 
tions. The  United  States  would  find  Itself 
Isolated  from  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
economically. 

The  United  States  could  no  doubt  survive 
a  protectionist  period  better  than  most  of 
the  nations  of  the  world.  The  United  States 
has  the  capacity  to  be  more  economically 
self-suJncient  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
world,  due  to  our  vast  resources,  our  skilled 
population,  and  our  favorable  climate. 

We  would  find  ourselves  entering  the  dec- 
ade of  the  seventies  with  slightly  reduced 
prosperity,  but  with  probably  greater  eco- 
nomic stability  m  terms  of  continuing  In- 
dustries, continuing  jobs,  and  a  relatively 
steady  market. 

But  Is  this  the  best  way  to  achieve  the  goals 
we  outlined  for  ourselves  at  the  beginning 
of  this  discussion?  Is  this  the  best  way  to 
Insure  a  peaceful  world?  A  prosperous  world? 
A  world  In  which  there  Is  still  room  for  prep- 
ress and  personal  achievement? 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  answer  to 
the  problems  of  American  industry.  I  do 
know  that  as  triide  barriers  have  been  re- 
duced, we  have  entered  upon  a  period  of 
unparalleled  Industrial  ferment  and  ex- 
pansion, a  period  of  ever-growing  prosperity 
for  the  United  States  and  the  Industrial 
nations  of  the  world.  I  do  know  that  much 
of  this  prosperity  has  been  attributed  to  such 
economic  developments  as  the  Common 
Market,  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade,  and  finally,  to  the  Kennedy 
Round. 

It  was  Just  five  years  ago  this  month  that 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  was  signed  Into  law. 
It  was  less  than  four  months  ago  that  the 
round  of  International  trade  negotiations 
Initiated  under  that  act  was  culminated  at 
Geneva. 


I  cannot  believe  that  agreements  so  labo- 
riously arrived  at  should  now  be  undermined 
by  the  very  nation  that  Initiated  them. 

An  alternative  to  protectionism  must  be 
found  for  many  of  the  Industries  which  are 
now  suffering  from  the  consequences  of  ex- 
panded trade. 

I  do  not  deny  that  we  need  to  protect 
some  of  our  Industries.  Textiles  and  shoes, 
fish  and  electronics,  are  all  vital  to  our  na- 
tional security  and  well-being.  We  should 
not  become  dependent  upon  foreign  lmp>orta 
for  these  Important  commodities.  But  pro- 
tection of  American  industry  Is  a  technique 
which  must  be  used  sparingly  if  It  Is  not  to 
have  the  effect  of  undermining  the  economy 
we  seek  to  save. 

Have  we  fully  investigated  alternatives  to 
quotas  and  tariffs?  Have  we  considered  the 
possibilities  of  government  subsidies  to  in- 
dustries deemed  vital  to  the  national  inter- 
est? Have  we  considered  the  possibility  of 
preferred  treatment  for  underdeveloped  na- 
tions, to  supplement  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram? Have  we  tried  to  persuade  our  allies 
in  Europe  and  Asia  to  lower  their  own  tariffs, 
quotas  and  non-tariff  barriers  on  Imports 
from  developing  nations? 

Under  the  "Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  the 
Tariff  Commission  and  the  Trade  Information 
Committee  were  authorized  to  hold  hearings 
on  items  which  might  be  considered  for 
tariff  reduction.  The  hearings  were  extensive. 
All  indtistries  which  might  be  affected  by 
the  pending  tariff  negotiations  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  present  evidence,  and  they 
were  encoiu'aged  to  continue  to  work  closely 
with  the  Commission  throughout  the  period 
of  negotiations. 

But  neither  the  Commission  nor  the  Trade 
Negotiating  Center  extended  their  hearings 
to  consider  the  Impact  on  American  Industry 
if  trade  barriers  were  not  lowered.  Neither  of 
these  bodies  undertook  an  historical  analysis 
of  the  economic  conditions  within  nations 
In  times  of  free  trade  and  In  times  of  pro- 
tection. Neither  of  these  bodies  considered 
the  theoretical  arguments  of  these  two 
schools  of  thought. 

Thus  the  United  States  was  fully  prepared 
to  negotiate  the  Kennedy  Round  of  tariff 
reductions  on  the  basis  of  their  effect  ujwn 
particular  industries.  But  we  are  not  prepared 
now  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  demands  for 
Increased  restrictions  on  imports. 

In  view  of  the  serious  dilemma  in  which 
the  nation  finds  itself,  I  Intend  to  introduce 
legislation  in  the  Senate  calling  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Special  Commission  on  Tariffs  and 
Tr.ide.  This  Commission  would  be  composed 
of  economists  and  historians,  businessmen, 
representatives  of  labor,  and  experts  in  Inter- 
national trade  and  finance.  An  equal  number 
of  its  members  would  be  appointed  by  the 
Senate,  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
by  the  President.  It  should  have  the  broadest 
possible  authority  to  study  the  history  of 
tariff  legislation.  It  should  Investigate  the 
effects  of  periods  of  free  trade  and  of  protec- 
tion upon  the  wages,  employment,  produc- 
tivity and  growth  rate  of  the  economy  upon 
the  countries  of  the  world.  The  effect  of  trade 
barriers  upnn  exporting  Industries,  and  upon 
industries  which  must  make  finished  goods 
from  imported  components  should  receive 
the  particular  attention  of  this  Commission. 

Our  allies  should  be  consulted.  Representa- 
tives of  all  types  of  industry  should  be  heard. 
Industries  themselves  should  begin  to  consult 
together  and  to  explore  their  mutual  prob- 
lems and  conflicting  interests. 

This  nation  must  enter  the  decade  of  the 
seventies  with  a  rational  and  mutually  bene- 
ficial trade  policy.  This  can  be  done  If  we 
begin  now  to  apply  our  Ingenuity,  our  Imagi- 
nation, our  intelligence,  to  the  problem  o' 
protecting  and  developing  the  industries  and 
the  trade  of  this  nation  and  of  the  world. 

I  believe  the  solution  can  be  found.  And 
that  is  why.  when  I  search  the  seventies.  I 
see  It  as  a  decade  of  prosperity  and  progress 


and  personal  achievement  for  all  of  us — and 
hopefully,  as  a  decade  of  peace  as  well. 


PROPOSED  UNIFORM  NATIONWIDE 
FIRE  AND  POUCE  REPORTING 
TELEPHONE  NUMBERS 

Mr.  GRUENINQ.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  a  con- 
current resolution  'S.  Con.  Res.  50).  the 
text  of  which  reads : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  It  Is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  United  States 
should  have  one  uniform  nationwide  fl.re 
reF>ortlng  telephone  number  and  one  uni- 
form nationwide  police  reporting  telephone 
number. 

In  our  highly  developed  and  urbanized 
society  we  are  plagued  by  too  many  horse 
and  buggy  problems.  We  have  the  tech- 
nological prowess  to  send  space  probes 
past  the  planets  Mars.  Venus,  and  no 
doubt  beyond  Jupiter,  Saturn.  Uranus, 
and  Pluto,  and  we  are  taking  steps  to 
land  men  on  the  Mc»n— worthy  projects 
which  compliment  our  scientific  ability. 
Surely  then  we  have  the  ability  to  per- 
fect a  nationwide  system  which  would 
make  it  possible  for  a  citizen  to  dial  one 
uniform  nationwide  fire  reporting  tele- 
phone niunber  and  one  linlform  nation- 
wide police  reporting  telephone  number. 
Looking  ahead  only  a  few  short  years  I 
venture  to  predict  that  such  numbers 
could  be  the  basis  for  an  international 
network  of  the  future. 

Today,  it  is  desirable  to  take  the  first 
steps  toward  national  police  and  flre 
numbers  which  will  make  it  possible  for 
a  man  from  Anchorage.  Alaska,  \'lsiting, 
let  us  say,  in  Mobile.  Ala.,  or  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  or  Laramie,  Wyo.,  to  dial  the  police 
or  fire  department  in  the  city  In  which 
he  Is  in  at  the  moment  to  report  a  fire 
or  &n  accident  or  crime  or  some  other 
emergency.  Valuable  time  can  be  lost  if 
he  has  to  look  up  the  number  or  if  he 
dials  "operator'  and  the  operator  is  busy 
on  another  call. 

About  11  a.m.  on  November  20  our  pop- 
ulation in  the  United  States  will  reach 
200  million.  Two-thirds  of  this  popula- 
tion, according  to  the  New  York  Times 
news  story  of  October  29  by  Reporter 
Joseph  A.  Loftus,  live  in  metropolitan 
counties  and  the  proportion  is  growing. 

We  may  thus  assume  that  the  density 
of  population  will  demand  that  steps  be 
taken  to  insure  such  privacy  as  Is  pos- 
sible. Privacy,  however,  does  not  pre- 
clude responsibility  because  crowding 
can  increase  the  dangers  of  fire  and 
crime. 

The  President's  Advisory  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders  notes  that  the  Nation's 
crime  index,  srubject  always  to  the  in- 
crease in  population,  increased  48.4  per- 
cent from  1960  to  1966. 

And  we  know  from  bitter  experiences 
that  crowded  quarters  can  breed  poverty, 
despair,  sickness,  rebellion,  crime,  and 
all  the  other  rotten  ingredients  which 
combine  to  create  the  discontent  which 
unleashes  itself  in  waves  of  civil  unrest. 

Uniform  nationwide  fire  reporting  and 
police  reporting  telephone  numbers  will 
not  end  riots,  eradicate  criminals,  nor 
prevent  fires,  but  they  would  provide  two 
sensible  tools  which  could  make  it  pos- 
sible   for   a   stranger    passing    through 
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town  to  save  a  burning  home  or  apart- 
ment house  or  let  local  police  authori- 
ties know  that  a  store  front  has  been 
broken  into  or  that  a  crime  is  about  to 
be  committed.  Perhaps,  more  important, 
such  uniform  numbers  could  put  Into 
the  hands  of  our  highly  mobile  society 
two  positive  ways  to  improve  its  safety. 

Most  certainly  such  numbers  would 
be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  young  and 
old  who  might  have  difficulty  finding  the 
local  police  and  fire  numbers. 

I  have  discussed  the  assistance  such 
uniform  nationwide  fire  reporting 
and  police  reporting  telephone  num- 
bers would  have  in  our  urban  areas. 
Equally  important  is  its  value  In  the  rural 
areas. 

Take  the  problems  involved  in  re- 
porting rural  fires.  Think  of  the  value 
a  single  nationwide  fire  reporting  num- 
ber would  have  for  more  than  one  mil- 
lion Americans  donating  their  time  to- 
day as  members  of  some  22,000  volun- 
teer fire  departments. 

Mr.  Warren  Y.  Kimball,  manager  of 
the  National  Fire  Protection  Association, 
with  headquarters  in  Boston,  Mass..  ad- 
vises me  that — 

A  uniform  telephone  number  for  fire 
emergency  calls  la  highly  desirable  and  a 
resolution  supporting  this  would  be  moet 
welcome  by  members  of  the  Are  service. 

The  National  Pire  Protection  Associa- 
tion has  a  subcommittee  considering 
what  to  do  about  the  problem  of  the 
sometimes  occasional  multiplicity  of  tele- 
phone numbers  necessary  to  call  fire  de- 
partments. 

The  sense-of-the-Congress  concurrent 
resolution  I  am  introducing  today  has 
the  endorsement  and  support  of  first. 
23,500  small  fire  departments  who  com- 
prise the  National  Fire  Protection  As- 
sociation; second,  6.800  members  of  the 
International  Association  of  Fire  Chiefs; 
third,  130,000  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Fire  Fighters;  and, 
fourth,  22,500  members  of  the  National 
Sheriffs  Association.  The  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  PoUce.  Inc.,  ad- 
vises me  that — 

If  such  a  plan  can  be  devised  In  a  feasible 
and  practical  manner  the  police  of  this  coun- 
try would  certainly  lend  their  wholehearted 
endorsement. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  no  objection  to  the  devel- 
opment of  uniform  numbers  for  the  re- 
porting of  fires  and  for  contacting  the 
police. 

In  conversations  with  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  I  have  learned 
that  while  A.T.  &  T.  prefers  that  cus- 
tomers dial  "O"  for  operator  in  an  emer- 
gency, the  company  does  not  close  the 
door  to  development  of  nationwide  emer- 
gency numbers.  A.T.  &  T.  is  concerned 
about  jurisdictional  problems  and  be- 
lieves details  must  be  worked  out  first  by 
chiefs  of  police  and  fire  chiefs.  Surely 
that  can  be  done  with  a  minimum  of 
complicatlona. 

THB     VALtTE     or    TIME 

What  is  the  value  of  time  in  lives,  in 
money.  In  comfort,  as  a  barrier  between 
warmth  and  cold? 

At  what  point  does  the  telephone  call 
made  in  the  shortest  time  possible  save 
a  life,  a  house,  prevent  a  civil  disturb- 


ance, keep  a  window  pane  or  a  family 
intact? 

Throughout  our  history  literai-y  figures 
have  discussed  "time." 

Shakespeare  said  it  was  "that  old  com- 
mon arbitrator." 

Tennyson  pointed  out  that  we  are 
"made  weak  by  time." 

Benjamin  Franklin  In  his  "Advice  to 
Young  Tradesman."  in  1748  wrote,  "Re- 
member, that  time  is  money." 

These  definitions  are  true.  They  point 
up  the  desirability  of  using  time  wisely 
and  in  the  case  of  emergency  of  using 
time  quickly. 

A  modern  definition  of  time  which 
came  to  my  attention  this  week  was  made 
by  Chief  David  B.  Gratz.  of  the  Silver 
Spring,  Md.,  Fire  Department  who  also 
serves  as  the  Washington,  D.C.,  repre- 
sentative of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Fire  Chiefs. 

Chief  Gratz  said: 

Time  Is  life.  It  la  a  matter  of  record  that 
In  any  Are  situation  temperatures  can  quickly 
climb  to  1,000  degrees  and  life  perishes.  In 
a  minute  the  temperature  can  climb  several 
hundred  degrees  while  simultaneously  creat- 
ing poisonous  gasses.  In  night  flres  In  homea 
most  victims  are  overcome  by  the  carbon 
monoxide  fumes  generated  by  the  Are. 

Chief  Gratz  and  his  men  know  the 
value  of  having  an  emergency  operating 
center  which  houses  police  and  fire  com- 
munications because  Montgomery 
County  has  such  a  center.  Montgomery 
County  is  adjacent  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Within  the  county  live  half  a 
million  residents. 

The  Montgomery  County  emergency 
operating  center  has  one  number  for  fire, 
424-3111,  and  one  number  for  police, 
763-1000.  The  center,  known  as  the  EOC. 
is  manned  24  hours  a  day  by  three  fire 
dispatchers  and  several  police  dispatch- 
ers. It  is  located  in  Rockville  and  the  ex- 
penses for  the  center  are  paid  by  the 
Montgomery  County  government.  The 
value  of  the  center  is  increased  by  the 
fact  that  within  the  county  are  more 
than  50  fire  departments  so  it  is  im- 
portant that  their  precise  locations  and 
the  boundaries  within  which  they  oper- 
ate are  known. 

Chief  Gratz  said  the  Silver  Spring  Fire 
District  has  a  legally  established  bound- 
ary defined  by  the  Montgomery  County 
Council,  and  he  has  no  jurisdictional 
problems. 

He  emphEisized  that  the  time  saved 
because  Montgomery  County  has  an 
emergency  operating  center  is  sufficient 
in  many  cases  to  save  somebody's  life. 

According  to  Chief  Gratz: 

Once  a  fire  starts  to  roll,  a  couple  of  min- 
utes can  make  a  great  deal  of  difference.  The 
smaller  the  Are.  the  easier  to  contain  it. 

Dialing  a  single  number  is  sensible. 
Londoners,  for  example,  dial  999  when 
they  want  police  assistance. 

The  concurrent  resolution  I  submit  to- 
day is  identical  to  two  which  have  been 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. On  May  25.  1967,  Representative 
J.  Edward  Rotjsh.  of  Indiana,  introduced 
House  concurrent  resolution  361  for 
himself  and  Representatives  Emilio  Q. 
Daddario.  of  Connecticut;  George  E. 
Brown.  Jr.,  of  California;  John  W. 
Davis,  of  Georgia;  William  R.  Ander- 


son, of  Tennessee,  and  Henry  S.  Reuss 
of  Wisconsin.  On  October  18  Represent- 
ative James  Fulton,  of  Pennsylvania, 
introduced  House  concurrent  resolution 
537.  Both  proposed  concurrent  resolu- 
tions express  as  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  United  States  should  have  one 
uniform  nationwide  fire  reporting  tele- 
phone number  and  one  uniform  nation- 
wide police  reporting  telephone  number. 
I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
endorse  the  proposed  legislation  they 
have  introduced. 

In  Alaska  emergency  telephone  num- 
bers differ  as  they  do  in  other  States. 
The  chart  which  follows  this  paragraph 
illustrates  some  of  the  problems  of  re- 
porting an  emergency  situation  In  five  of 
the  cities  in  my  State.  Only  long  dis- 
tance is  consistently  one  number  in  the 
cities  dted. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial commending  this  proposal  from 
the  Anchorage  News  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  editorial  will  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  50)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

The  editorial  presented  by  Mr.  Gruen- 
iNG  Is  as  follows: 

A  Universal  Fire  and  Police  Phone  NtriiBn 
Is  Needed 

What  strikes  us  as  an  admirable  proposal 
was  lobbed  up  In  Sitka  last  Friday  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Alaska  Municipal  League.  It 
was  Sen.  Ernest  Gruenlng's  suggestion  that 
the  United  States  adopt  a  single  universal 
Are  and  police  telephone  number.  A  number 
that  would  apply  equally  In  Nome  or  An- 
chorage or  New  York  City  or  San  Francisco. 

It's  a  begulUngly  simple  idea  and  like 
many  proposals  which  qualify  for  such  a  de- 
scription. It  will  be  dlflScult  to  fault  It  In  this 
era  of  crime  and  unrest  In  our  cities,  unrest 
which  on  occasion  has  so  gotten  out  of  hand 
that  the  eruptions  have  unnervlngly  re- 
sembled guerrilla  war. 

This  Is  hardly  to  suggest  that  a  universal 
phone  number  will  resolve  the  problems  of 
our  cities.  That  incalculably  difficult  task 
calls  for  the  coordinated  efforts  of  bright 
and  dedicated  men.  In  and  out  of  govern- 
ment: It  calls  for  the  Investment  of  economic 
muscle  on  a  scale  heretofore  undreamed  of; 
it  calls  for  a  measure  of  creative  leadership 
and  compassionate  understanding  that,  as  s 
people,  we  have  only  dimly  perceived,  much 
less  begun  to  achieve. 

But  as  we  tackle  the  big  Job,  a  single  num- 
ber for  Are  and  police  emergencies  anywhere 
In  the  nation  can  be  regarded  as  a  start  In 
offering  all  citizens  the  emotional  security 
of  knowing  Immediately  how  to  get  help  in 
any  crisis. 

The  professional  Are-Aghtlng  and  police 
organizations  have  lined  up  behind  Senator 
Gruenlng's  proposal.  The  Senator  will  Intro- 
duce a  resolution  on  the  subject  In  the 
United  States  Senate  Tuesday.  We  wish  the 
resolution  well  and  hope  It  will  pass  over- 
whelmingly. 


}^ovember  1,  196', 
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SUBCOMMITTEE   SUBSTITUTE   FOR 
H.R.  2516 — AMENDMENT 
amendment  no.  429 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  October 
25,  by  successive  votes  of  8  to  7,  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  rejected  a  substitute 
bill  proposed  by  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  which  would  have 
revised  the  constitutional  basis  of  H.R. 
2516,  provided  protection  to  the  Ameri- 
can workingman,  and  extended  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  American  Indian. 

The  vote  by  which  the  committee  ac- 
cepted one  version  of  H.R.  2516  and  re- 
jected another  reflects  a  basic  difference 
in  theories  of  citizenship  in  a  free  so- 
ciety. With  peculiar  inconsistency,  the 
majority  reflected  their  belief  that  spe- 
cial rights  and  protections  can  and 
should  be  extended  to  a  limited  group 
of  citizens;  yet  at  the  same  time,  they 
refused  to  grant  rights  to  a  minority 
group  most  in  need  of  basic  constitu- 
tional rights.  The  substitute  bill,  on  the 
other  hand,  reflects  a  theory  of  gov- 
ernment which  would  apply  the  guaran- 
tees of  law  to  all  citizens,  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin.  It 
also  recognizes  that  no  individual  should 
stand,  as  does  the  American  Indian,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  the  subcom- 
mittee substitute  in  order  to  give  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  an  opportimity 
to  protect  the  rights  of  all  Americans.  I 
expect  to  offer  this  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  as  a  substitute  for 
HR.  2516,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table 
until  called  up. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  the  substitute  bill  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  429)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

TITLE  I — FEDERALLY  PROTECTED 
RIGHTS 

Sec.  101.  Chapter  13  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 
"f  245.  Deprivation  of  rights  by  violence 

"(a)  Whoever,  whether  or  not  acting  under 
color  of  law.  by  force  or  threat  of  force  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  an  assault,  willfully  In- 
jures, Intimidates,  or  Interferes  with,  or  at- 
tempts to  injure,  intimidate,  or  Interfere 
with  any  other  person  because  he  Is  under- 
taking or  has  undertaken  to  exercise  his 
right— 

"(1)  to  vote  or  register  to  vote,  or  serve  or 
qualify  to  serve  as  a  candidate  for  public 
office,  or  serve  or  qualify  to  serve  as  a  poll 
watcher.  In  any  Federal  election; 

"(2)  to  serve  or  qualify  to  serve  as  a 
grand  or  petit  juror  In  any  court  of  the 
United  States; 

"(3)  to  participate  In  or  enjoy  any  bene- 
fit, service,  privilege,  program,  or  activity 
provided  by  any  facility  owned,  operated,  or 
tuanaged  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States; 

"(4)  to  participate  In  or  enjoy  any  beneAt 
of  any  program  or  activity  receiving  Federal 
assistance,  other  than  by  way  of  a  contract 
of  Insurance  or  guaranty: 

"(5)  to  move  or  travel  In  Interstate  com- 
merce; or  use  any  terminal  or  facility  which 
serves  Interstate   travelers  as  a  part  of,  or 


In  connection  with,  the  operations  of  any 
carrier  In  Interstate  commerce; 

"(6)  to  enjoy  the  goods,  services,  facilities, 
privileges,  advantages,  and  accommodations 
of  any  place  of  public  accommodation,  as 
entitlement  thereto  Is  conferred  by  title  II 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964: 

"(7)  to  enjoy  any  equal  employment  op- 
portunity conferred  by  title  VH  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964; 

"(8)  to  make  any  complaint,  or  Institute 
any  clvU  action,  authorized  to  be  made  or 
Instituted  under  any  law  of  the  United 
States,  or  inform  on  any  violation  of  any  law 
of  the  United  States; 

"(9)  to  pursue  his  employment  by  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
or  by  any  private  employer  engaged  In  inter- 
state commerce  or  any  activity  affecting 
Interstate  commerce,  or  to  travel  to  or  from 
the  place  of  his  employment  or  any  other 
place  for  such  purpose; 

■■(10)  to  advocate,  encourage,  or  support 
the  right  of  any  other  person  or  clasa  of 
persons  of  the  United  States  to  exercise  or 
enjoy  any  right  described  In  clauses — 

"(1)  through  (9)  of  this  subsection;  shall 
be  Aned  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  and 


Sec.  102.  The  analysis  of  chapter  13  of 
tlUe  18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"245.  Deprivation  of  rights  by  violence." 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  241  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code.  U  amended  by  striking  out  the 
Anal  paragraph  thereof  and  substituting  the 
following : 

"They  shall  be  Aned  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  10  years,  or 
both;  and  If  death  results,  they  shall  be 
subject  to  Imprisonment  for  any  terms  of 
years  or  for  life." 

(b)  Section  242  of  title  18.  United  Stetes 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  adding  the  following: 
";  and  U  death  results  shall  be  subject  to 
imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years  or  for 
life." 

Sec.  104.  Section  8(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  158 
(b)  (1)  (A) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  the  proviso  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the 
following:  "Provided  further.  That  It  shall 
be  an  unfair  labor  practice  under  this  sec- 
tion for  a  labor  organization  to  Impoue  or 
threaten  to  Impose  any  fine  or  other  eco- 
nomic sanction  against  any  person  for  ezer- 


If  personal  Injury  results' shall  be  Aned  not     clslng  any  rlghtsjunder  secUon^?  of  thls^ct 
more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more       ~  '  ~  "       """       "'  ""*"  ~'  *^*  ^^"^ 

than  ten  years,  or  both;  and  If  death  results 
shall  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  of  years 


or  for  life 

■'(b)  Whoever,  whether  or  not  acting  under 
color  of  law,  by  force  or  threat  of  force 
sufficient  to  constitute  an  assault,  wUlfully 
injures.  Intimidates,  or  Interferes  with,  or 
attempts  to  mjure.  Intimidate,  or  interfere 
with  any  other  person  while  he  Is  In  the 
custody  of  any  United  States  marshal  or 
other  law  enforcement  officer  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  Aned  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both,  and  If  personal  Injury  results  shall 
be  Aned  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both;  and 
if  death  results  shall  be  Imprisoned  for  any 
term  of  years  or  for  life. 
"(c)  As  used  In  this  section — 
"(1)  the  term  'Federal  election"  means  any 
general,  special,  or  primary  election  held 
solely  or  In  part  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
or  selecting  any  candidate  for  the  office  of 
President,  Vice  President,  presidential  elector, 
Member  of  the  Senate,  or  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives; 

"(3)  the  term  'Interstate  commerce*  means 
travel  or  transportation  l>etween  any  State, 
Commonwealth,  or  possession  of  the  United 
Statee,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  any 
place  outside  thereof:  or  between  points 
within  the  same  State.  Commonwealth,  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  but  through  any  place 
outside  thereof;  or  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  any  possession  of  the  United 
States;  and 

"(3)  the  term  'place  of  public  accommoda- 
tion' shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  pre- 
scrltjed  In  section  201(b)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  acts  or  omissions  on  the  part  of 
law  enforcement  officers,  members  of  the 
National  Guard,  as  deAned  In  section  101(9) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  members  of 
the  organized  mllltla  of  any  State  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  not  covered  by  such 
section  101(9),  or  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  who  are  engaged 
m  suppressing  a  riot  or  civil  disturbance  or 
restoring  law  and  order  during  a  riot  or  civil 
disturbance. 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  Indicating  an  Intent  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  to  prevent  any  State,  any 
possession  or  Commonwealth  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  from 
exercising  jurisdiction  over  any  offense  over 
which  It  would  have  Jurisdiction  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  enactment  of  this  section." 


or  for  Invoking  the  processes  of  the  Board;". 
TITLE  n— RIGHTS  OP  INDIANS 
DxrrNmoNs 
Sec.  201.  For  piirposes  of  this  title,  the 
term —  ^ 

(1)  "Indian  tribe"  means  any  tribe,  band, 
or  other  group  of  Indians  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and  recog- 
nized as  poBseeslng  powera  of  self-govern- 
ment; 

(2)  "powers  of  self-government"  means 
and  Includes  all  governmenttil  powers  pos- 
sessed by  an  Indian  tribe,  executive,  legis- 
lative, and  judicial,  and  aU  offices,  bodies, 
and  tribunals  by  and  through  which  they  are 
executed,  Including  courts  of  Indian  offenses; 
and 

(3)  "Indian  court"  means  any  Indian  tribal 
court  or  court  of  Indian  offense. 

INDIAN  RIGHTS 

Stc.  203.  No  Indian  tribe  In  exercising 
fwwers  of  self-government  shall — 

(1)  make  or  enforce  any  law  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  of  religion,  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and 
to  petition  for  a  redress  of  grievances; 

(2)  violate  the  right  of  the  people  to  be 
secure  In  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and 
effects  against  unreasonable  search  and 
seizures,  nor  Issue  warrants,  but  upon  prob- 
able cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation, 
and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be 
searched  and  the  person  or  thing  to  be  seized; 

(3 )  subject  any  person  for  the  same  offense 
to  be  twice  put  In  jeopardy; 

(4)  compel  any  person  In  any  criminal  case 
to  be  a  witness  against  himself; 

(6)  take  any  private  property  for  a  public 
use  without  just  compensation; 

(6)  deny  to  any  person  in  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial,  to  be  Informed  of  the  natxire  and  cause 
of  the  accusation,  to  be  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  against  him,  to  have  compulsory 
process  for  obtaining  witnesses  In  his  favor, 
and  at  his  own  expense  to  have  the  as- 
sistance of  counsel  for  his  defense; 

(7)  require  excessive  ball,  impose  excessive 
Anes,  InAlct  cruel  and  unusual  punishments, 
and  In  no  event  Impose  for  conviction  of  any 
one  offense  any  penalty  or  punishment 
greater  than  Imprisonment  for  a  term  of  six 
months  or  a  Cnt  of  $500,  or  both; 

(8)  deny  to  any  person  within  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion the  equal  protection  of  its  laws  or  de- 
prive any  person  of  Uberty  or  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law; 

(9)  pass  any  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  poet 
facto  law;  or 
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(10)  deny  tx)  any  person  accused  ol  an 
offense  punishable  by  Imprisonment  the 
right,  upon  request,  to  a  trial  by  Jury  of 
not  less  than  six  persons. 

HABEAS   CORPUS 

Sec.  203.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  shall  be  available  to  any  person,  In  a 
court  of  the  United  States,  to  test  the  legal- 
ity of  his  detention  by  order  of  an  Indian 

tribe. 

TITLE     in— MODEL     CODE     GOVERNING 

COURTS  OF  LNDIAN  OFFENSES 
Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  recommeud  to 
the  Congress,  on  or  before  July  1,  1968.  a 
model  code  to  govern  the  administration  of 
Justice  by  courts  of  Indian  offenses  on  In- 
dian reservations.  Such  code  shall  include 
provisions  which  will  di  assure  that  any 
individual  being  tried  for  an  offense  by  a 
court  of  Indian  offenses  shall  have  the  same 
rignts,  privileges,  and  immunities  under  the 
United  States  Constitution  as  would  be  guar- 
anteed any  citizen  of  the  United  States  being 
tried  in  a  Federal  court  for  any  similar  of- 
fense, (2)  assure  that  any  individual  being 
tried  for  an  offense  by  a  court  of  Indian  of- 
fenses will  be  advised  and  made  aware  of  his 
rights  under  the  United  States  Constitution. 
and  under  any  tribal  constitution  applicable 
tj  such  Individual,  (3)  establish  proper  qual- 
ifications for  the  office  of  Judge  of  the  court 
of  Indian  offenses,  and  (4)  provide  for  the 
establishing  of  educational  classes  for  the 
training  of  Judges  of  courts  of  Indian  offenses. 
In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  consult 
with  the  Indians,  Indian  tribes,  and  Inter- 
ested agencies  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  302.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to    be 
appropriated  such  sum  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
TITLE  IV— JURISDICTION  OVKR  CRIMINAL 
AND  CIVIL  ACTIONS 

ASStTMPTION   BY   STATt 

Sec.  401.  (ai  The  consent  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  given  to  any  State  not  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  criminal  offenses  com- 
mitted by  or  against  Indians  In  the  areas  of 
Indian  country  situated  within  such  State  to 
assume,  with  the  consent  of  the  Indian  tribe 
occupying  the  particular  Indian  country  or 
part  thereof  which  would  be  affected  by  such 
assumption,  such  measure  of  Jurisdiction 
over  any  or  all  of  such  offenses  committed 
within  such  Indian  country  or  anv  part 
thereof  as  may  be  determined  by  sucli  State 
to  the  same  extent  that  such  State  has  Juris- 
diction over  any  such  offense  committed  else- 
where within  the  State,  and  the  criminal  laws 
of  such  State  shaU  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  within  such  Indian  country  or  part 
thereof  as  they  have  eUewhere  within  that 
State. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  authorize 
ttoe  alienation,  encumbrance,  or  taxation  of 
any  real  or  personal  property.  Including 
water  rights,  belonging  to  any  Ind^an  or  any 
Indian  tribe,  band,  or  communltj  that  Is 
held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  or  Is  sub- 
ject to  a  restriction  against  alienation  Im- 
posed by  the  United  States:  or  shall  au- 
thorize regulation  of  the  use  of  such  prop- 
erty in  a  maimer  inconsistent  with  any  Fed- 
eral treaty,  agreement,  or  sUtute  or  with  any 
regulaUon  made  pursuant  thereto:  or  shall 
deprive  any  Indian  or  any  Indian  tribe,  band, 
or  community  of  any  right,  privilege,  or  Im- 
munity afforded  under  Federal  treaty,  agree- 
ment, or  statute  with  respect  to  himtlng, 
trapping,  or  fishing  or  the  control,  licensing 
or  regulation  thereof, 

ASSUMPTION    BY    STATE    OF    CIVn,    JURISDICTION 

Sec.  402.  (a)  The  consent  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  given  to  any  State  not  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  civil  causes  of  action 
between  Indians  or  to  which  Indians  are 
parties  which  arise  In  the  areas  of  Indian 
country   situated   within   such  State  to  aa- 
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sume,  with  the  consent  of  the  tribe  occupy- 
ing the  particular  Indian  country  or  part 
thereof  which  would  be  affected  by  such 
assumption,  such  measure  of  Jurisdiction 
over  any  or  all  such  civil  causes  of  action 
arlsmg  within  such  Indian  country  or  any 
part  thereof  as  may  be  determined  by  such 
State  to  the  same  extent  that  such  State  has 
Jurisdiction  over  other  civil  causes  of  action, 
and  those  civil  laws  of  such  State  that  are 
of  general  application  to  private  persons  or 
private  property  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  within  such  Indian  country  or 
part  thereof  as  they  have  elsewhere  within 
that  State. 

( D  >  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  author- 
ize the  alienation,  encumbrance,  or  taxa- 
tion of  any  real  or  personal  property,  In- 
cluding water  rights,  belonging  to  any  In- 
dian or  any  Indian  tribe,  band,  or  commu- 
nity that  is  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
States  or  is  subject  to  a  restriction  against 
alienation  imposed  by  the  United  States:  or 
shall  authorize  regulation  of  the  use  of  such 
property  In  a  manner  Inconsistent  with  any 
Federal  treaty,  agreement,  or  statute,  or  with 
any  regulation  made  pursuant  thereto;  or 
shall  confer  Jurisdiction  upon  the  State  to 
adjudicate.  In  probate  proceedings  or  other- 
wise, the  ownership  or  right  to  possession  of 
such  property  or  any  interest  therein. 

(c)  Any  tribal  ordinance  or  custom  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  adopted  by  an  Indian 
tril>e,  band,  or  community  in  the  exercise  of 
any  authority  which  it  may  possess  shall.  If 
not  Inconsistent  with  any  applicable  civil 
law  of  the  State,  be  given  full  force  and 
effect  In  the  determination  of  civil  causes  of 
action  pursuant  to  this  section. 

RETROCESSION    OT    JURISDICTION    BY     STATE 

Sec  403.  (a)  The  United  States  is  author- 
ized to  accept  a  retrocession  by  any  State  of 
all  or  any  measure  of  the  criminal  or  civil 
Jurisdiction,  or  both,  acquired  by  such  State 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1162 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  section 
1360  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  or 
section  7  of  the  Act  of  August  15,  1953  (67 
Stat.  588).  as  it  was  in  effect  prior  to  its 
repeal  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(b)  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  August  15, 
1953  i67  Stat.  588),  Is  hereby  repealed,  but 
such  repeal  shall  not  affect  any  cession  of 
Jurisdiction  made  pursuant  to  such  section 
prior  to  its  repeal. 

consent  to  amend  state  laws 
Sec.  404.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  enabling  Act  for  the  admission  of  a 
State,  the  consent  of  the  United  States  Is 
hereby  given  to  the  people  of  any  State  to 
amend,  where  necessary,  their  State  consti- 
tution or  existing  statutes,  as  the  case  may 
be.  to  remove  any  legal  impediment  to  the 
assumption  of  civil  or  criminal  Jurisdiction 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not 
become  effective  with  respect  to  such  assump- 
tion of  Jurisdiction  by  any  such  State  until 
the  people  thereof  have  appropriately 
amended  their  State  constitution  or  statutes, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

actions  not  to  abate 

Sec.  405.  (a)  No  action  or  proceeding  pend- 
ing before  any  covu-t  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  immediately  prior  to  any  cession  of 
Jurisdiction  by  the  United  States  pursuant 
to  this  title  shall  abate  by  reason  of  that 
cession.  For  the  purposes  of  any  such  action 
or  proceeding,  such  cession  shall  take  effect 
on  the  day  following  the  date  of  final  deter- 
mination of  such  action  or  proceeding. 

(b)  No  cession  made  by  the  United  States 
under  this  title  shall  deprive  any  court  of 
the  United  States  or  Jurisdiction  to  hear, 
determine,  render  Judgment,  or  lmp>ose  sen- 
tence in  any  criminal  action  instituted 
against  any  person  for  any  offense  committed 
before  the  effective  date  of  such  cession,  if 
the  offense  charged  in  such  action  was  cog- 
nizable under  any  law  of  the  United  States 


at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  such  offeziu. 
For  the  purposes  of  any  such  criminal  action, 
such  cession  shall  take  effect  on  the  day  fol,! 
lowing  the  date  of  final  determination  of 
such  action. 

special  election 
Sec.  406.  State  Jurisdiction  acquired  pur- 
suant to  this  title  with  respect  to  criminal 
offenses  or  civil  causes  of  action,  or  with 
respect  to  both,  shall  be  applicable  in  In- 
dlan  country  only  where  the  enrollc-  In- 
dians within  the  affected  area  of  such  Indian 
country  accept  such  Jurisdiction  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  adult  Indians  voting  at  a 
special  election  held  for  that  purpose.  Tlie 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  call  such  spe- 
cial election  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe,  when  requested 
to  do  so  by  the  tribal  council  or  other  gov- 
emlng  body,  or  by  20  per  centum  of  such 
enrolled  adults. 

TITLE  V— OFFENSES  WITHIN  INDIAN 
COUNTRY 

amendment 

Sec.   501,   SecUon   1153   of  title   18  of  the 

United  States  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting 

Immediately  after  "weapon,",  the  following: 

"assault  resulting  in  serious  bodily  Injury,". 

TITLE  VI— EMPLOYMENT  OP  LEGAL 
COUNSEL 

APPROVAL 

Sec.  601.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  If  any  application  made  by  any 
Indian.  Indian  tribe.  Indian  council,  or  any 
band  or  group  of  Indians  under  any  law 
requiring  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  or  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  of  contracts  or  agreements  relating 
to  the  employment  of  legal  counsel  (includ- 
ing the  choice  of  counsel  and  the  fixing  o! 
fees)  by  any  such  Indians,  tribe,  council, 
band,  or  group  is  neither  granted  nor  denied 
within  ninety  days  following  the  making  of 
such  application,  such  approval  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  granted. 

TITLE     VII— MATERIALS     RELATING     TO 
CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS  OF  INDIANS 

SECRETARY  OF  INTERIOR  TO  PREPARE 

Sec.  701.  (a)  In  order  that  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  Indians  might  be  fully  pro- 
tected, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to — 

(1)  have  the  document  entitled  "Indian 
Affairs.  Laws  and  Treaties"  (Senate  Docu- 
ment Numbered  319.  volumes  1  and  2,  Fifty- 
eighth  Congress)  revised  and  extended  to  in- 
clude all  treaties,  laws.  Executive  orders,  and 
regulations  relating  to  Indian  affairs  in  force 
on  September  1,  1967.  and  to  have  such  re- 
vised document  printed  at  the  Government 
Printing  Oilice: 

(2)  have  revised  and  republished  the 
treaties  entitled  "Federal  Indian  Law":   and 

(3)  have  prepared,  to  the  extent  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
be  feasible,  an  accurate  compilation  or  the 
oUiclal  opinions,  published  and  unpublished. 
01  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  relating  to  Indian  affairs  rendered 
by  the  Solicitor  prior  to  September  1.  1967. 
and  to  have  such  compilation  printed  as  a 
Government  publication  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office. 

( b)  With  respect  to  the  document  entitled 
"Indian  Affairs,  Laws  and  Treaties"  as  re- 
vised and  extended  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a),  and  the  com- 
pilation prepared  In  accordance  with  para- 
graph (3)  of  such  subsection,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  keep  such  document 
and  compilation  current  on  an  annual  basis. 

(C)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
with  respect  to  the  preparation  but  not  in- 
cluding printing,  such  sum  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read;  "An  Act 
to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of  vie 
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lence  or  intimidation;    to  protect  the   con- 
stituUonal  rights  of  Indians:  and  for  other 

purposes." 

AMENDMENT   NO.    430 

Mr.  ERVIN  also  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  2516)  to  prescribe  pen- 
alties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  in- 
timidation, and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  ordered  to  He  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed,  and  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  the  first  page,  between  lines  2  and  3, 
insert  the   following: 

"TITLE  I— ACTS  OF  VIOLENCE" 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  titles: 

"TITLE    n— RIGHTS    OF    INDIANS 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  201.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term — 

"(1)  'Indian  tribe'  means  any  tribe,  band, 
or  other  group  of  Indians  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and  recog- 
nized as  possessing  powers  of  self-govern- 
ment; 

"(2)  'powers  of  self-government'  means 
and  Includes  all  governmental  powers  pos- 
sessed by  an  Indian  tribe,  executive,  legisla- 
tive, and  Judicial,  and  all  offices,  bodies,  and 
tribunals  by  and  through  which  they  are 
executed.  Including  courts  of  Indian  of- 
fenses; and 

"(3)  'Indian  coxxrt'  means  any  Indian 
tribal  court  or  court  of  Indian  offense. 

"INDIAK   RIOUTB 

"Sec.  203.  No  Indian  tribe  in  exercising 
powers  of  self-government  shall — 

"(1)  make  or  enforce  any  law  prohibit- 
ing the  free  exercise  of  religion,  or  abridg- 
ing the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press, 
or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  as- 
semble and  to  petition  for  a  redress  of 
grievances; 

"(2)  violate  the  right  of  the  people  to  be 
secure  In  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and 
effects  against  unreasonable  search  and 
seizures,  nor  Issue  warrants,  but  upon  prob- 
able cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation, 
and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be 
searched  and  the  person  or  thing  to  be 
seized; 

"(3)  subject  any  person  for  the  same  of- 
fense to  be  twice  put  In  jeopardy; 

"(4)  compel  any  person  In  any  criminal 
case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself; 

"(5)  take  any  private  property  for  a  pub- 
lic use  without  just  compensation; 

"(6)  deny  to  any  person  in  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial,  to  be  Informed  of  the  nature  and  cause 
of  the  accusation,  to  be  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  against  him,  to  have  compulsory 
process  for  obtaining  witnesses  In  his  favor, 
and  at  his  own  expense  to  have  the  assist- 
ance of  counsel  for  his  defense; 

"(7)  require  excessive  ball,  Impose  exces- 
sive fines.  Inflict  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ments, and  In  no  event  Impose  for  conviction 
of  any  one  offense  any  penalty  or  punishment 
greater  than  Imprisonment  for  a  t«rm  of  six 
months  or  a  fine  o'  $500,  or  both; 

"(8)  deny  to  any  person  within  Its  Juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  its  laws  or 
deprive  any  person  of  liberty  or  property 
Tvithout  due  procers  of  law: 

"(9)  pass  any  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post 
facto  law:  or 

"(10)  deny  to  any  person  accused  of  an 
offense  punishable  by  imprisonment  the 
right,  upon  request,  to  a  trial  by  Jury  of  not 
less  than  six  persons. 

"HABEAS    CORPUS 

"Sec.  203.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  shall  be  available  to  any  per- 
son. In  a  court  of  the  United  States,  to  test 
the  legality  of  his  detention  by  order  of  an 
Indian  tribe. 
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"TITLE  in— MODEL  CODE  GOVERNING 
COURTS  OF  INDIAN  OFFENoES 
"Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  recommend  to  the 
Congress,  en  or  before  July  1,  1968,  a  model 
code  to  govern  the  administration  of  Justice 
by  courts  of  Indian  offenses  on  Indian  res- 
ervations. Such  code  shall  include  provisions 
which  will  (1)  assure  that  any  Individual  be- 
ing tried  for  an  offense  by  a  court  of  Indian 
offenses  shall  have  the  same  lights,  privi- 
leges, and  immunities  under  the  United 
States  Constitution  as  would  be  gtiaranteed 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  being  tried 
in  a  Federal  cotirt  for  any  similar  offense, 
(2)  assure  that  any  individual  being  tried  for 
an  offense  by  a  court  cf  Indian  offenses  will 
be  advised  and  made  aware  of  his  rights 
under  the  United  States  Constitution,  and 
under  any  tribal  constitution  applicable  to 
such  individual,  {3i  establish  proper  quaU- 
flcations  for  the  office  cf  Judge  of  the  court 
of  Indian  offenses,  and  (4)  provide  for  the 
establishing  of  educational  classes  for  the 
training  of  Judges  of  courts  of  Indian  of- 
fenses. In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Indians,  Indian  tribes,  and  in- 
terested agencies  of  the  United  States. 

"Sec  302.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sum  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"TITLE    rv— JURISDICTION    OVER    CRIM- 
INAL AND  CrVTL  ACTIONS 

"ASSUMPTION    BY    STATE 

"Sec  401.  (a)  The  consent  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  given  to  any  State  not  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  criminal  offenses  com- 
mitted by  or  against  Indians  In  the  areas  of 
Indian  country  situated  within  such  State 
to  assume,  with  the  consent  of  the  Indian 
tribe  occupying  the  particular  Indian  cotin- 
try  or  part  thereof  which  would  be  affected 
by  such  assumption,  such  measure  of  juris- 
diction over  any  or  all  of  such  offenses  com- 
mitted within  such  Indian  country  or  any 
part  thereof  as  may  be  determined  by  such 
State  to  the  same  extent  that  such  State  has 
Jurisdiction  over  any  such  offense  committed 
elsewhere  within  the  State,  and  the  criminal 
laws  of  such  State  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  within  such  Indian  country  or 
part  thereof  as  they  have  elsewhere  within 
that  State. 

"(b)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  author- 
ize the  alienation,  encumbrance,  or  taxation 
of  any  real  or  personal  property.  Including 
water  rights,  belonging  to  any  Indian  or  any 
Indian  tribe,  band,  or  community  that  Is 
held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  or  Is  sub- 
ject to  a  restriction  against  alienation  Im- 
posed by  the  United  States;  or  shall  authorize 
regulation  of  the  use  of  such  property  in  a 
manner  Inconsistent  with  any  Federal  treaty, 
agreement,  or  statute  or  with  any  regula- 
tion made  pursuant  thereto;  or  shall  deprive 
any  Indian  or  any  Indian  tribe,  band,  or  com- 
munity of  any  right,  privilege,  or  Immunity 
afforded  under  Federal  treaty,  agreement,  or 
statute  with  respect  to  hunting,  trapping,  or 
fishing  or  the  control,  licensing,  or  regula- 
tion thereof. 

"ASSUMPTION    BY    STATE    OF    CIVIL    JURISDICTION 

"Sec  402.  (a)  The  consent  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  given  to  any  State  not  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  civil  causes  of  action 
between  Indians  or  to  which  Indians  are 
parties  which  arise  In  the  areas  of  Indian 
country  situated  within  such  State  to  as- 
siune,  with  the  consent  of  the  tribe  occupy- 
ing the  particular  Indian  country  or  part 
thereof  which  would  be  affected  by  such 
asstmiptlon,  such  meastu-e  of  Jurisdiction 
over  any  or  all  such  civil  causes  of  action 
arising  within  such  Indian  country  or  any 
part  thereof  as  may  be  determined  by  such 
State  to  the  same  extent  that  such  State 
has  jurisdiction  over  other  civil  causes  of 
action,  and  those  civil  laws  of  such  State 
that  are  of  general  application  to  private  per- 
sons or  private  property  shall  have  the  same 


force  and  effect  within  such  Indian  country 
or  part  thereof  as  they  have  elsewhere  within 
that  State. 

"(b)  Nothing  In  t>><»i  section  shall  author- 
ize the  alienation,  encumbrance,  or  taxation 
of  any  real  or  personal  property.  Including 
waterrlghts,  belonging  to  any  Indian  or  any 
Indian  tribe,  band,  or  community  that  1» 
held  in  trtxst  by  the  United  States  or  la  sub- 
ject to  a  restriction  against  alienation  Im- 
posed by  the  United  States;  or  shall  author- 
ize regulation  of  the  use  of  such  property  in 
a  manner  Inconsistent  with  any  Federal 
treaty,  agreement,  or  statute,  or  with  any 
regulation  made  pursuant  thereto;  or  shall 
confer  Jurisdiction  upon  the  State  to  ad- 
judicate. In  probate  proceedings  or  otherwise, 
the  ownership  or  right  to  possession  of  such 
property  or  any  Interest  therein. 

"(c)  Any  tribal  ordinance  or  custom  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  adopted  by  an  Indian 
tribe,  band,  or  community  In  the  exercise  of 
any  authority  which  It  may  possess  shall.  If 
not  Inconsistent  with  any  applicable  clvU 
law  of  the  State,  be  given  full  force_^&nd  ef- 
fect in  the  determination  of  civil  causes  of 
action  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"RETROCESSION    OF    JtmlSDICTION    BY    8TATK 

"Sec  403.  (a)  The  United  States  Is  au- 
thorized to  accept  a  retrocession  by  any  State 
of  all  or  any  measure  of  the  criminal  or  civil 
jurisdiction,  or  both,  acquired  by  such  State 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1162 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 1360  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code,  or  section  7  of  the  Act  of  August  15, 
1953  (67  Stat.  588),  as  It  was  in  effect  prior 
to  Its  repeal  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  August  15, 
1953  (07  Stat  688),  Is  heretry  repaaled,  but 
such  repeal  shall  not  affect  any  ceuton  of 
jurisdiction  made  pursuant  to  such  section 
prior  to  Its  repeal. 

"CONSENT  TO   AMEND   STATE  LAW8 

"Sec  404.  Notwithstanding  the  provlslone 
of  any  enabling  Act  for  the  admission  of  a 
State,  the  consent  of  the  United  States  is 
hereby  given  to  the  people  of  any  State  to 
amend,  where  necessary,  their  State  consti- 
tution or  existing  statutes,  as  the  case  may 
be,  to  remove  any  legal  Impediment  to  the 
assumption  of  civil  or  criminal  jurisdiction 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not 
become  effective  with  respect  to  such  as- 
sumption of  jurisdiction  by  any  such  State 
until  the  people  thereof  have  appropriately 
amended  their  State  constitution  or  statutes, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

"actions    not    TO    ABATE 

•Sec.  405.  (a)  No  action  or  proceeding 
pending  before  any  court  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Immediately  prior  to  any  ces- 
sion of  jurisdiction  by  the  United  State* 
pursuant  to  this  title  shall  abate  by  reason 
of  that  cession  For  the  purpoees  of  any  such 
action  or  proceeding,  such  cession  shall  take 
effect  on  the  day  following  the  date  of  final 
determination  of  such  action  or  proceeding. 

"(b)  No  cession  made  by  the  United  States 
under  this  title  shall  deprive  any  court  of 
the  United  States  of  jurisdiction  to  hear, 
determine,  render  judgment,  or  Impose  sen- 
tence In  any  criminal  action  Instituted 
against  any  person  for  any  offense  committed 
before  the  effective  date  of  such  cession.  If 
the  offense  charged  In  such  action  was  cog- 
nizable under  any  law  of  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  such  of- 
fense. For  the  purposes  of  any  such  criminal 
action,  such  cession  shall  take  effect  on  the 
day  following  the  date  of  final  determination 
of  such  action. 

"SPECIAL    KLECnON 

"Sec  406  State  jurisdiction  acqtUred  pur- 
suant to  this  title  with  respect  to  criminal 
offenses  or  civil  causes  of  action,  or  with  re- 
spect to  both,  shall  be  applicable  In  Indian 
country  only  where  the  enrolled  Indians 
within  the  affected  area  of  such  Indian  coun- 
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try  accept  such  Jurisdiction  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  adult  Indians  voting  at  a  special 
election  held  for  that  purpose.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  call  such  special  elec- 
tion under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe,  when  requested  to  do  so  by 
the  tribal  council  or  other  governing  body, 
or  by  20  per  centum  of  such  enrolled  adults! 
■TITLE  V— OFFENSES  WITHIN  INDIAN 
COUNTRY 
"amendmznt 
•Sbc.  501.  Section   1153  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  bv  inserting 
immediately  after  'weapon.",  the 'f oUowlng  • 
•assault  resulting  In  serious  bodily  Injtiry.'. 
"TITLE  VI— EMPLOYMENT  OP  LEGAL 
COUNSEL 
"appeoval   " 
"Sec.  601.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  if  any  application  made  by  anv 
Indian,  Indian  tribe.  Indian  council    or  any 
band  or  group  of  Indiana  under  any  law  re- 
quiring the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs of  contracts  or  agreements  relating  to 
the  employment  of  legal  counsel  (including 
the  choice  of  counsel  and  the  fixing  of  fees) 
by  any  such  Indians,  tribe,  council,  band  or 
group  Is  neither  granted  nor  denied  within 
ninety  days  following  the  making  of  such 
application,  such  approval  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  granted. 

"TTTLE    Vn— MATERIALS    RELATING    TO 
CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS  OP  INDIANS 

"SICRETART   OF  INTERIOR  TO   PREPAHT 

'Stc.  701.  (a)  In  order  that  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  Indians  might  be  fully  pro- 
tected, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to — 

"(1)  have  the  document  entitled  'Indian 
Affairs,  Laws  and  Treaties'  (Senate  Document 
Numbered  319,  volumes  1  and  2,  Fifty-eighth 
Congress)  revised  and  extended  to  Include  all 
treaties,  laws.  Executive  orders,  and  regula- 
tions relating  to  Indian  affairs  in  force  on 
September  1,  1967,  and  to  have  such  revised 
document  printed  at  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office; 

"    (2)  have    revised    and    republished    the 
treatise  entitled  'Federal  Indian  Law';  and 

"(3)  have  prepared,  to  the  extent  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be 
feasible,  an  accurate  compilation  of  the  offi- 
cial opimons.  published  and  unpublished  of 
the  SoUcltor  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior relating  to  Indian  affairs  rendered  by 
the  SoUcltor  prior  to  September  1.  1967.  and 
to  have  such  compilation  printed  as  a  Gov- 
ernment publication  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office. 

_  "(b)  With  respect  to  the  document  entitled 
Indian  Affairs.  Laws  and  Treaties'  as  revised 
and  extended  In  accordance  with  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (a),  and  the  compilation 
prepared  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)  of 
such  subsection,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  Uke  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
keep  such  document  and  compilation  current 
on  an  annual  basis. 

••(d)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  with  respect  to  the  preparation  but  not 
Including  printing,  such  sum  as  may  be  nec- 
essary." 

Amend  the  Utle  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence 
or  Intimidation;  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  Indians;  and  for  other  purposes.  • 


to  adjust  certain  postage  rates,  to  adjust 
the  rates  of  basic  compensation  for  cer- 
tain officers  and  employees  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  to  regulate  the 
mailing  of  pandering  advertisements, 
and  for  other  purposes,  •which  were  re- 
ferrjd  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


November  1,  1967 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy]  be  added  as 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2601)  to  increase 
employment  opportunities  for  individ- 
uals whose  lack  of  sicills  and  education 
acts  as  a  barrier  to  their  employment 
at  or  above  the  Federal  minimum  wage, 
and   for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,   it   is  so   ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  fMr.  Cottok]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (8.  2539) 
to  provide  for  an  equitable  sharing  of  the 
U.S.  market  by  electronic  articles  of 
domestic  and  of  foreign  origin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  EtoDD]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  biU  (S.  2552)  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  antifriction  ball  and  roller  bear- 
ings and  parts  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


pUots  accepted  this  statement  even  thoueh 
their  lives  were  at  stake  on  each  mlsam 
flown.  " 

You  must  bear  In  mind  that  they  are  pro 
fesslonal  people  and  that  they  did  a  very 
fine  job  even  though  the  targets  were  not 
adequate  In  their  Judgment.  Actually  there 
was  not  too  much  grousing  about  these 
targets.  However,  they  could  not  help  but 
question  them  at  times,  but  when  they  were 
told,  "This  Is  your  Job,  you  will  do  It"  at 
professional  airmen,  they  went  out  and  Bav« 
it  their  best  effort. 


THE  GROWING  FISCAL  AND 
MONETARY  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President  an 
editorial  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
November  1  refers  to  a  recent  Tax 
Foundation  pamphlet  and  states: 

In  the  past  seven  years  78  new  programs 
have  been  initiated,  and  16  others  were  pro- 
posed In  the  budget  message  for  fiscal  1968 
submitted  to  the  Congress  In  January  1967 


VIETNAM:    HOW    NOT    TO    UTILIZE 
AIRPOWER— VI 


POSTAL  REVENUE  AND  FEDERAL 
S.\LARY  ACT  OF  1967— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENTS  N03.  431  AND  432 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  sub- 
mitted two  amendments,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7977) 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  fur- 
ther with  respect  to  restrictions  placed 
on  the  utilization  of  airpower  In  Viet- 
nam. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  addi- 
tional testimony,  under  the  heading  "Im- 
pact of  Restrictions  on  Pilots,"  by  Maj. 
Gen.  Gilbert  L.  Meyers,  under  question- 
ing by  counsel  of  the  Senate  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subcommittee  last 
August  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Impact  of  Restrictions  on  Ptlots 
(Excerpt  from  testimony  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Gil- 
bert L.  Meyers  before  Senate  Preparedness 
Investigating    Subcommittee,    Aueust    29 
1967) 

Mr.  BlxNDALL.  What  impact,  if  any.  did 
these  restrictions,  both  as  to  your  armed 
recce  program  and  your  fixed  target  strikes 
have  upon  pilot  morale? 

General  Metters.  Well,  of  course,  pilots  are 
human  beings  like  everybody  else.  They  rec- 
ognized the  limited  value  of  these  targets, 
and  many  times  questioned  me  as  to  why 
were  we  hitting  targets  of  this  type— targets 
that  did  not  seem  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
military  significance.  Of  course,  mv  answer 
was  that  these  are  the  targets  that' we  have 
been  directed  to  attack,  and  these  were  the 
targets   that   we    are   going   to   attack.   The 


All  of  us  know  that  at  least  some  of 
these  new  programs  are  essential  to  tiie 
security,  growth,  and  well-being  of  the 
country;  but  I  do  believe  that  when,  as 
this  editorial  states,  the  cumulative  cost 
of  these  new  programs  total  over  $84  bil- 
lion by  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year, 
this  constitutes  but  another  reason  for 
recognizing  the  growing  danger  Incident 
to  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

I  have  presented  to  the  Senate  before 
and  now  do  so  again,  that  no  economy 
not  even  that  of  the  United  States,  can 
continue  to  defend  and  finance,  often 
almost  by  Itself,  the  percentage  of  the 
so-called  free  world  that  Is  being  de- 
fended and  financed  by  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  entitled,  "PrescrlpUon  for 
Paralysis."  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Prescription  roR  Paraltsis 

Although  everyone  realizes  that  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government  are  mush- 
rooming, relatively  little  attention  Is  paid  to 
the  nature  and  meaning  of  the  growth— 
partly  because  It's  all  so  fast  and  helter- 
skelter  that  It  inhibits  analysis. 

Now  the  Tax  Foundation  has  taken  a  crack 
at  penetrating  the  maze.  In  a  useful  little 
pamphlet  called  "Growth  Trends  of  New  Fed- 
eral Programs:  1955-1968."  It  comes  up  with 
findings  that  ought  to  Interest  and  alarm 
the  citizenry. 

First,  for  an  Idea  of  the  scope  of  the 
activity:  "In  the  past  seven  years  78  new 
programs  have  been  Initiated,  and  16  others 
were  proposed  in  the  budget  message  for 
fiscal  1968  submitted  to  the  Congress  In  Jan- 
uary 1967.  The  large  majority  have  been 
put  Into  operation  in  the  period  beginning 
in  fiscal  year  1965."  That  doesn't  count  the 
numerous  and  substantial  expansions  of 
earlier  programs. 

"In  the  corresponding  period  of  the  19508." 
the  study  continues,  "only  about  one-third 
as  many  new  Federal  activities  were  Initi- 
ated." 

What  are  some  of  these  burgeoning  under- 
takings? In  addition  to  the  big.  fresh  forays 
Into  health,  education  and  welfare,  they 
pretty  much  cover  the  waterfront.  Every- 
thing from  the  Asian  Development  Bank  to 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  from  Great 
Plains  conservation  to  supersomc- transport 
development,  from  rural  renewal  to  the 
Chamlzal  Memorial  Highway.  You  name  It. 

Obviously   certain    ones   are    vastly   more 
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expensive  than  others,  but  none,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  ordinary  taxpayer.  Is  exactly 
cheap.  The  Tax  Foundation  estimates  the 
fiscal  1968  cost  of  Just  those  new  programs 
enacted  In  the  past  seven  years  at  $9  bUUon. 
If  we  take  the  full  13-year  span  surveyed  in 
the  report,  the  cumtilative  cost  of  112  new 
programs  will  total  $84.8  billion  by  the  end 
of  the  current  1968  fiscal  year. 

The  enterprises  almost  unfailingly  cost 
more  as  time  goes  by;  initial  figures  are 
usually  no  guide  at  all  to  future  outlays.  For 
example,  the  Food  for  Freedom  program, 
started  in  fiscal  1956  at  about  6121  miUlon, 
is  budgeted  at  $1.8  bilUon  in  fiscal  1968.  And 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration spent  $89  million  in  Its  first  year, 
1958;  It  will  spend  some  $5  billion  this  year. 

The  Foundation  study  even  discerns  a  gen- 
eral pattern  characterizing  the  growth  of  new 
programs:  "Sharp  increases  In  the  first  two 
years  as  the  programs  get  Into  fuller  opera- 
tion, relatively  modest  Increases  in  the  third 
and  fourth  years,  followed  by  a  steep  Jump 
of  the  sort  ueplctlng  major  expansion  or  leg- 
islative extension  of  the  program." 

Small  wonder  the  Tax  Foundation  observes 
that  the  "expenditure  history  of  the  new 
federal  programs  set  up  in  the  period  of  this 
study  supports  the  familiar  thesis  that  new 
Federal  Government  activities,  once  under 
way,  traditionally  Increase  In  scope  and  cost. 
Few  are  ever  reduced  In  cost,  and  even  fewer 
disappear." 

Small  wonder,  too,  that  administrative 
chaos  prevails.  The  projects  are  casually 
tossed  on  top  of  older  ones,  with  scarcely  any 
effort  to  examine  the  relationships  among 
them  or  the  effectiveness  of  any  of  them. 
Duplication,  waste,  gross  inefficiency  and 
mismanagement  are  inevitable — so  much  so 
that  a  number  of  liberals,  heretofore  devout 
believers  In  Federal  omniscience,  are  decry- 
ing the  trend. 

Many  comments  could.  Indeed,  be  made 
about  this  scandalous  condition.  It  Is.  for 
one.  a  fraud  on  the  public,  to  which  the  Ad- 
ministration adds  the  Insult  of  demanding 
higher  taxes  without  evidencing  any  Inten- 
tion of  cleaning  up  the  disorder  which  It 
perpetuates  and  Intensifies. 

But  for  the  moment  we  will  merely  remark 
that  the  Government  is  bogging  down.  The 
people  are  not  getting  good  Government;  they 
are  getting  a  Government  that  threatens  to 
paralyze  them  In  the  grip  of  Its  own  Indis- 
criminate growth. 


MILITARY   JUSTICE   ACT   OF    1967 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
months  ago  I  Introduced,  for  myself  and 
Senators  Bath,  Bible.  Fong,  Long  of 
Missouri,  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Yarborough,  S.  2009,  the  proposed  Mili- 
tary Justice  Act  of  1967.  This  omnibus 
measure  would  accomplish  Important 
and  long-needed  reforms  in  the  system 
of  justice  administered  by  the  Armed 
Forces.  These  reforms  are  the  product  of 
many  years'  study  and  thought  by  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee. 
They  have  been  analyzed  and  commented 
upon  by  military  lawyers,  representatives 
of  each  of  the  services,  veterans  groups, 
judges,  and  private  organizations.  They 
have  the  support  of  most,  if  not  all,  of 
those  who  have  considered  them.  I  am 
confident  that  they  have  the  support  of 
the  over  3  million  men  and  women  In 
uniform  and  their  families  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Unfortunately,  the  general  public  is 
largely  unaware  of  the  court-martial  sys- 
tem and  the  administrative  discharge 
system  which  supplements  it.  Only  when 
relatives  or  friends  become  involved  with 


military  law  do  citizens  realize  the  press- 
ing need  to  Insure  due  process  protection 
for  the  men  who  give  their  lives  in  de- 
fense of  our  freedom. 

The  Importance  of  subjecting  military 
law  to  public  scrutiny  cannot  be  over- 
stated. Recent  public  debate  over  impor- 
tant developments,  judicial  and  legisla- 
tive, in  the  administration  of  civilian 
criminal  justice  has  produced  contro- 
versy and  significant  changes  in  the  law. 
But  this  public  concern  has  not  touched 
the  military  system.  Where  once  it  was 
truly  a  model  for  the  civilian  law,  now 
It  has  been  left  behind  In  many  respects. 
Much  must  be  done  by  the  Congress  and 
the  military  itself  to  restore  military  Jus- 
tice to  the  honored  place  It  once  held. 

The  absence  of  public  awareness  of 
these  problems  has  been  rectified  In  great 
measure  by  a  series  of  outstanding  arti- 
cles by  Jack  Landau,  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Newhouse  National  News 
Service.  Mr.  Landau  spent  2  months  talk- 
ing to  military  lawyers  and  judges,  to 
legal  officers  from  the  trial  and  defense 
counsel,  to  the  judge  advocates  general. 
to  prisoners,  military  police,  and  to  many 
others  involved  in  military  justice.  His 
seven-part  series  is  a  fair  and  trenchant 
critique  of  the  existing  system  and  what 
Is  needed  to  imbue  it  with  the  fundamen- 
tal due  process  protections  we  as  Ameri- 
cans hold  so  basic.  I  commend  the  read- 
ing of  these  articles  to  every  Member  of 
Congress  and  to  the  public. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
articles  be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Syractise  (N.Y.)  Herald-American. 
Sept.  10.  1967) 
GI  Justice:  A  Second-Ci^ss  System 
(The  first  of  a  seven-part  series  by  Jack  0. 
Landau) 
Washington. — Today,    a    generation    after 
the  kangaroo  court  martial  scandals  of  World 
War  11 — the  Defense  Department  Is  still  run- 
ning  a    system   of   second-class    Justice  for 
America's  3.3  million  fighting  men. 

Despite  substantial  Improvements  In  the 
last  two  decades,  Including  major  congres- 
sional reform  In  1950.  the  American  mUltary 
Justice  system  continues  to  offer  few  of  the 
constitutional  "due  process"  protections  con- 
sidered fundamental  to  the  American  con- 
cept of  civilian  Justice. 

It  remains,  for  the  most  part,  a  convenient 
and  arbitrary  system  of  martial  discipline — 
not  impartial  Justice — operated  behind  closed 
doors  by  line  commanders  and  their  Junior 
officers. 

strong  abcttment 

There  Is  a  strong  argtunent  that  civilian 
theories  of  "equal  Justice  under  law"  have 
no  logical  place  In  a  military  organization 
dedicated  to  arbitrary  command  power  and 
unquestioning  obedience. 

But  this  Is  not  the  system  which  Congress 
has  ordered  or  which  the  American  public 
expects  for  the  young  Vietnam  draftee. 

Perhaps  military  Justice  might  be  forgiven 
for  Its  inadequacies  If  It  were  a  small  system 
with  relatively  Ineffectual  penalties. 

But  It  Is  large:  Last  year  there  were  97,000 
cases  Involving  about  one  out  of  every  33  men 
In  the  service. 

It  is  iron-fisted:  63.000  criminal  convic- 
tions last  year  which  resulted  in  prison  sen- 
tences, fines,  or  the  indelible  brands  of  a 
"dishonorable"  or  "bad  conduct"  discharge; 
and  an  additional  30,000  "less  than  honorable 


dlscliargee."  Ufe-long  marks  of  disgrace  in  the 
civilian  world. 

A     2-MONTH     SXTRWi 

These  are  the  conclusions  drawn  after  an 
extensive  two-month  survey  of  the  military 
jusUce  system  as  it  operates  today.  Installa- 
tions observed  included  the  Army's  Fort 
Campbell.  Ky..  and  Port  DeRussy.  Hawaii;  the 
Naval  StaUon  at  Norfolk.  Va.;  the  Marine 
combat  training  base  at  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C.. 
and  the  MUltary  District  of  Washington. 

The  survey  also  Included  attendance  at 
various  types  of  courts  martial  and  interviews 
with  military  defendants  and  prisoners  in 
stockades,  with  mUltary  lawyers.  Judges. 
Jurors  and  top  legal  officers,  with  former 
mUltary  lawyers  who  specialize  in  mUltary 
cases  and  with  military  poUce  and  inveetlga- 
tors. 

The  structure  of  military  Justice  today 
stems  from  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice  passed  by  Congress  In  1950  In  re- 
sponse to  the  publicly  reported  court  mar- 
tial Injustices  of  World  War  H. 

COVERS    FIVE    SERVICES 

It  covers  all  five  services:  The  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  Marines,  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Coast  Guard. 

Based  on  the  law.  military  regulaUons  and 
tradlUon.  military-  Justice  is  administered 
by: 

Sunamary  courts  martial,  m  which  a  Jury 
of  one  officer  tries  an  enlisted  man  for  petty 
offenses.  Maximum  penalty:  A  federal  crim- 
inal court  conviction.  30  days  in  prison  and 
a  reduction  In  pay. 

Special  courts  marUal  In  which  a  Jury  of 
three  officers  tries  an  enlisted  man  (rarely 
an  officer)  for  minor  offenses.  Maximum 
penalty:  A  federal  crlmliuU  court  conviction, 
six  months  In  prison,  reduction  In  pay  and 
a  "bad  conduct"  discharge— similar  in  most 
respects  to  a  "dishonorable"  discharge. 

General  courts  martial  In  which  a  Jury  of 
five  officers  tries  officers  and  enlisted  men 
for  serious  offenses.  Maximum  penalty:  A 
federal  criminal  court  conviction,  a  "dis- 
honorable" discharge  and  life  in  prison  or 
death  (there  have  been  no  military  execu- 
tions since  1961 1 . 

BOASD    OF   THRDt   OFFlCrBS 

Less  than  honorable  administrative  dis- 
charge hearings  in  which  a  board  of  three 
officers  gives  an  officer  or  an  enlisted  man  a 
"general"  or  "undesirable"  discharge. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  com- 
posed of  three  Judges  with  16-year  terms  who 
are  by  law  permitted  to  review  only  one  per 
cent  of  all  cases 

The  public  Image  of  military  Justice — via 
Hollywood  and  television — Is  the  stem  fair- 
ness of  the  fictional  "Caine  Mutiny"  court 
martial  or  the  recent  tr.al  last  June  of  Army 
Capt.  Howard  B.  Levy  who  opp>oBed  the  war 
In  Vietnam: 

An  impartial  Jury,  an  intelligent  judge,  a 
battery  of  defense  and  prosecution  lawyers, 
a  series  of  witnesses  for  both  sides,  rows  of 
newsmen  and  spectators  and  a  diligent  court, 
reporter  taking  down  every  word  for  a  higher 
court  appeal  record. 

This  image  is  far  from  reaUty. 

RABELT    USED    PROTICTIONS 

The  broad  legal  protections  offered  by  the 
"Calne  Mutiny"  or  Capt.  Levy  proceedings — 
known  as  a  general  court  martial — are  re- 
served for  serious  cases  and  are  rarely  used 
(only  2.092  times  last  year  out  of  67,000 
courts  martial  and  an  additional  30,000  "less 
than  honorable"  discharge  hearings.) 

In  90  per  £ent  of  all  criminal  and  discharge 
cases,  the  yoting  serviceman  has  no  lawyer, 
no  legally  qualified  Judge,  no  transcript  of 
his  trial  and  no  meaningful  court  appeal. 

In  40  per  cent  of  all  criminal  cases,  he  Is 
Judged,  defended,  prosecuted,  convicted  and 
sentenced  by  a  single  officer  appointed  by  his 
commander. 

In  100  per  cent  of  all  discharge  cases,  he 
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has  no  right  to  examine  the  evidence  against 
him.  no  right  to  confront  his  accusers,  to 
subpoena  witnesses  on  his  own  behalf  or  to 
have  a  record  of  his  hearing. 

SMALL,     BCT     FEDERAL     CASE 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  young 
serviceman — frequently  away  from  his  home 
and  family  for  the  first  time — sees  a  simple 
drunken  driving  or  disorderly  conduct  charge 
converted  into  a  formal  "federal  court  convic- 
tion" or  "less  than  honorable"  discharge. 

These  federal  criminal  convictions  and  dis- 
charges stigmatize  a  man  for  the  rest  of  his 
,  life.  They  bar  him  from  many  Jobs,  corrode 
his  self-respect  and — as  military  appeals 
Judge  Homer  Ferguson  has  said — close  "al- 
most every  door  to  his  future." 

One  reason  why  military  Justice  Is  able  to 
operate  relatively  free  from  public  criticism 
Is  that  less  than  3  per  cent  of  its  cases  are 
matters  of  public  record.  Most  of  the  flies 
stay  locked  In  the  PenUgon  or  in  the  offices 
of  local  commanders. 

But  the  major  reason  Is  the  character  of 
the  accused,  who  has  few  resources  with 
which  to  defend  himself. 

YODNG.     LONELY     AND     POOB 

The  average  enlisted  man  prosecuted  by 
the  military  Justice  system  is  young  (from 
17,  where  most  states  treat  him  as  a  juve- 
nile, to  23);  unworldly  (barely  a  high  school 
education);  inexperienced  (no  prior  crim- 
inal record  or  previous  contact  with  police 
and  courts);  Loolated  (away  from  his  family 
and  friends);  and  poor  (a  private's  pay  la 
$90  a  month). 

There  Is  another  side  to  the  picture: 

Military  defendants  are  entitled  to  know 
most  of  the  evidence  against  them  prior  to 
trial.  Sentences  In  general  are  much  lower 
than  In  civilian  courts.  Commanding  officers 
and  administrative  action  can  soften  harsh 
sentences. 

The  military  supplied  free  lawyers  to  some 
suspects  well  before  the  tJJS.  Supreme  Court 
ordered  free  Uwyers  in  clvUian  courts,  and 
a  military  defendant  faces  no  delay  In  ob- 
taining a  trial  while  hla  civilian  counterpart 
may  easily  wait  six  months. 

The  military  Justice  system  Is  frequently 
manned  by  intelligent  and  dedicated  law- 
yers and  officers  who  try  to  do  their  best  with 
a  bad  system. 

SEHVICEMAN    PATS    OEAU.T 

But  for  these  few  advantages,  the  serv- 
iceman pay  dearly  compared  to  the  system 
which  the  military  claims  it  operates  and 
compares  to  the  protections  he  would  enjoy 
as  a  civilian. 

As  hundreds  of  reported  and  unreported 
cases  show,  military  Justice  Is  exempllfled  by: 

Injustice:  A  Marine  is  discharged  without 
trial  on  a  homosexuality  charge.  Later,  the 
two  accusers  admit  they  made  a  false  identi- 
fication. 

Air  Force  investigators  lock  a  suspect's 
family  in  their  room  for  13  hours  while 
searching  for  a  smuggling  clue. 

An  Army  officer  is  falsely  convicted  of  ex- 
tortion and  sentenced  to  18  months  In  prison 
and  a  bad  conduct  discharge,  because  he 
complained  about  the  base  food  to  his  con- 
gressman. 

FALSELY     CONVICTED 

A  sailor  Is  falsely  convicted  of  escaping 
confinement  when  the  evidence  shows  he  was 
fleeing  from  the  brutality  of  a  guard.  He  Is 
sentenced  to  four  months  in  prison  and  a 
bad  conduct  discharge. 

Inequity:  The  army  supplies  a  lawyer  In  all 
courts  martial  discharge  cases.  The  Navy  does 
not.  Officers  are  frequently  permitted  to  re- 
sign while  enlisted  men  are  prosecuted  for 
the  identical  crime.  All  flag  officers  can  ap>- 
peal  their  courts  martial  to  the  Military 
Court  of  Appeals,  but  not  all  enlisted  men 
have  this  right. 

Military  boards  of  review  reverse  only  4 
per    cent    of    military    convictions.    Federal 
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courts  reverse  16  per  cent  of  federal  civilian 
convictions.  The  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
peals reverses  50  per  cent  of  the  court  mar- 
tial convictions  It  hears. 

The  chief  Army  Judiciary  officer  keeps  no 
records  of  scheduled  courts  martial,  which 
have  the  power  to  Impose  the  death  penalty, 
and  when  asked  why  not,  answered  "Why 
should  I  care?" 

Apathy:  Most  career  milit.->.ry  lawyers  (as 
opposed  to  young  non-career  lawyers)  are 
satisfied  with  the  system  the  way  It  is. 

A  recent  meeting  of  the  Judge  Advocates 
Association  (a  career  military-legal  group) 
spent  lesB  than  one  minute  discussing  a  bill 
pending  In  Congress  seeking  to  overhiiul  the 
whole  military  Justice  system.  Members  spent 
20  minutes  asking  for  higher  salaries. 

Lack  of  manpower:  most  military  lawyers 
reported  they  have  too  much  work  and  not 
enough  time  to  prepare  their  cases.  The  mil- 
itary has  about  3,000  lawyers  for  3.3  million 
servicemen,  an  average  of  one  for  every  1,000 
men.  In  Vietnam  the  military  provides  less 
than  one  lawyer  for  2,000  men.  The  Norfolk 
Navy  base  has  one  lawyer  for  every  4,000  men. 
The  civilian  population — including  women, 
children  and  the  elderly — averages  one  lawyer 
for  637  persons. 

Lack  of  funds:  The  military  Justice  sys- 
tem spent  an  estimated  $30  million  last  year 
out  of  a  total  military  appropriation  of  $68.4 
billion.  This  Is  less  than  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  total  military  budget,  or  an 
average  of  $10  per  man  per  year.  By  contrast, 
the  Vietnam  combat  expenditure  of  $25  bil- 
lion this  year  for  about  500.000  men  averages 
out  to  $50,000  per  year  per  man. 

The  overall  conclusion  Is  that  the  Defense 
Department — which  can  obtain  top-flight 
brain  power  and  billions  of  dollars  for  the 
best  of  everything— is  content  to  run  a  sec- 
ond class  system  of  Justice. 

And  the  human  question,  as  one  career 
Marine  lawyer  asked: 

"Is  this  really  the  type  of  Justice  a  man 
deserves  who  volunteers  to  die  In  the  Jungles 
of  Vietnam?" 

[Prom  the  Syracuse   (N.T.)    Herald-Jcurnal, 

Sept.  11,  1967] 

Youth's    First   Law    Contact    Can   Become 

Legally  Fatal 

(Second  of  a  series  by  Jack  C,  Landau) 

Washington. — In  military  life  as  In  civil- 
ian life,  a  young  man's  first  contact  with 
the  law  may  come  through  a  police  in- 
vestigation. 

And  this  first  contact  can  be  legally  fatal. 

If  military  Investigators  persuade  a  young 
serviceman  to  confess,  then — for  all  prac- 
tical purposes — hla  case  is  ended. 

He  receives  the  life-long  scar  of  a  federal 
court  conviction  or  less  than  honorable  dis- 
charge in  the  police  interrogation  room, 
without  ever  having  reached  a  courtroom. 

He  may  really  be  Innocent  or  there  may 
be  strongly  mltlg.xtlng  factors  on  his  be- 
half. 

But  the  best  lawyer,  the  fairest  Judge  and 
the  most  intelligent  Jury  can  do  little  to 
help  a  young  man  who  has  signed  a  con- 
fession of  guilt. 

The  part  played  by  the  military  Investiga- 
tor is  Important  because  In  the  Army  70  per 
cent  of  all  courts  martial  supsects  plead 
guilty,  most  of  them  based  on  confessions. 

And  even  if  a  bright  lawyer  could  prove  a 
confession  illegal,  lawyers  were  only  provided 
for  suspects  In  10  per  cent  of  the  97.000  court 
martlals  and  less  than  honorable  discharge 
cases  last  year. 

How  do  military  Investigators  obtain  con- 
fessions? 

Take  the  recent  case  of  Marine  Sgt.  Thomas 
C.  O'Such  Jr..  convicted  of  murdering  a 
Marine  sergeant  In  Koza  City.  Okinawa,  and 
sentenced  to  life  In  prison. 

What  Is  of  Interest  in  the  O'Such  case  Is 
not  the  uncontroverted  fact  that  Naval  In- 
vestigation Service  officers  obtained  a  "vol- 


untary confession"  by  stripping  the  sergeant 
of  his  clothes,  locking  him  in  an  unlightwi 
"black  box"  solitary  confinement  cell  for 
two  days,  forcing  him  to  stand  at  attention 
for  16  hours  a  day,  flashing  a  spotlight  in  hi^ 
eyes  every  five  minutes  while  he  slept,  and 
threatening  to  arrest  his  family  on  phony 
charges. 

Of  more  importance  to  the  military  Justlct 
system  is  that  the  Navy  approved  of  thwe 
investigation  methods  and  fought  to  afflna 
O'Such's  murder  conviction. 

A  board  of  review  appointed  by  the  Navj 
Judge  Advocate  General  upheld  the  con- 
viction. 

Last  March,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
peals  reversed  the  case.  It  said  that  the 
treatment  accorded  to  Sgt.  O'Such,  "an  un- 
sentenced  and  presumably  Innocent  man," 
amounted  to  "oppression  and  punishment!" 

"We  have  not  seen  in  recent  times,"  noted 
Judge  Homer  Ferguson,  "as  bold  an  invasion 
of  the  rights  of  an  accused  person  as  is  de- 
picted upon  this  record." 

Military  lawyers  agree  that  this  type  of 
physical  opprefslon  is  rare  today,  but  psycho- 
logical coercion  appears  to  be  common. 

For  example,  all  arrested  servicemen  are 
now  entitled  to  free  lawyers  during  a  mili- 
tary Interrogation  if  they  request  one.  The 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  set  the  requirement 
in  April. 

Item:  "We  know  how  to  avoid  giving  a  man 
a  lawyer,  although  I  don't  want  to  be  quot- 
ed," confided  an  Army  sergeant  in  Washing- 
ton. 

"We  Just  tell  him:  'Look,  you  can  confess 
now  or  we'll  get  you  a  lawver  If  you  want 
one.  But  that  might  take  three  or  four  days 
and  you'll  have  to  stay  here  (in  prison)  imtll 
then."  Well,  of  course,  they  want  to  get  out  of 
here,  so  they  talk." 

Item:  "I  told  him  (a  suspect)  he  could 
have  a  free  military  lawyer.  But  I  also  told 
him  that  he  might  have  to  wait  a  few  days 
because  they're  shorthanded  down  there  (at 
the  Staff  Judge  Advocate's  office) ,"  a  lieuten- 
ant at  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.,  said  quite  openly. 

The  Staff  Judge  Advccite  .^t  Fort  Camp- 
bell, Col.  Victor  A.  Defiorj,  said:  "I  have  a 
man  on  duty  all  the  time  to  represent  men 
who  are  being  questioned.  I  don't  think  I've 
had  five  calls  all  year." 

The  suspect,  by  the  w.tv,  did  confess  and 
pleaded  guilty  to  larceny 

Item:  During  a  court  martial  at  Fort  Camp- 
bell in  July,  this  exoh.-ir.ge  took  place  between 
a  Criminal  Investigation  Division  agent  and 
Lt  Col.  Warren  Horton.  the  judge. 

Question  (by  Col  Horton):  "Had  the  ac- 
cused made  a  d?m.ind  fDr  cou-isel  (during 
the  police  questioning)  ?" 

Answer:  "yes  sir.  he  said  he  wanted  coun- 
sel." 

Question:  "Why  did  you  not  give  him 
counsel?" 

Answer:  "We  notified  his  organization" 

Question:  "Why  did  you  not  notify  the 
Staff  Judge  Advocate?" 

Answer:  "It  w.is  just  an  oversight." 

The  official  reports  of  the  Court  of  Military 
Appeals  are  replete  with  Just  such  "over- 
sights." Dacumerus  show  how  military  In- 
vestigators lied  to  the  mjther  of  a  suspect 
and  told  her  he  could  not  have  a  lawyer. 
Th-y  questlor.ed  a  suspect  for  hours  in  aa 
off-b>.se  motel.  They  locked  the  family  of  a 
suspect  in  their  rooms  frr  13  hours  while  they 
searched  his  off-base  hcime  They  conducted 
se.ijches  Without  proper  authority  or  without 
"probable  cause" 

"I  win  more  cases  on  the  mistakes  of  the 
CID  than  for  any  other  reason,"  said  an 
Army  appelate  lawyer.  His  three  associates, 
who  participated  In  the  Interview,  agreed. 

Some  of  these  "mistakes"  may  be  due  to 
honest  "oversight."  and  probably  the  great 
majority  of  military  Investigations  are  con- 
ducted properly. 

But  take  this  case  which  occurred  In  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  last  July: 
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A  Navy  capUin  asked  the  Naval  Investi- 
eatlon  Service  to  conduct  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  a  rumor  that  two  sailors  aboard 
the  captain's  ship  had  engaged  In  homosex- 
ual conduct. 

The  Naval  Investigation  Service  Inquiry 
confirmed  the  rumor  with  three  eyewitness 
reports.  The  two  sailors  were  brought  up  for 
UDdesirable  discharge  proceedings. 

When  the  three  eyewitnesses  were  cross- 
examined  during  the  discharge  proceedings, 
thev  said  that  one  of  the  suspects  was  very 
drunk  and  that  he  had  inadvertently  stum- 
bled Into  the  other  suspect's  bed  as  he 
climbed  up  to  his  own  bed  several  tiers  off 
the  deck. 

That  was  the  whole  basis  for  the  rumor, 
the  investigation  and  the  charge.  The  two 
Bailors  were  acquitted. 

The  young  naval  lawyer  who  defended 
them  said  It  was  "difficult  to  believe"  that 
the  Naval  Investigation  Service  had  "honestly 
overlooked"  the  fact  that  the  suspect  (and 
the  witnesses)   were  very  drunk. 

(This  incident  was  reported  by  the  lawyer. 
.Administrative  discharge  proceedings  are  not 
open  to  public  Inspection.) 

Military  lawyers  offer  .'^everal  reasons  for 
the  frequent  Illegal  and  deceptive  practices 
of  military  investigators.  The  first  and  most 
obvious  is  that  military  investigators  believe 
their  primary  object  Is  to  get  their  man  by 
whatever  means  possible. 

This  attitude  Is  compounded  by  the  type 
of  oSficlal  support  they  received  In  the  O'Such 
case,  coupled  with  the  lack  of  any  punitive 
action  for  investigative  misconduct. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals  reversed 
a  total  of  51  cases  last  year,  40  i>er  cent  of 
them  because  of  Illegal  Investigations.  The 
court's  opinions  do  not  show  a  single  case 
of  a  military  Investigator  being  court  mar- 
tlaled  for  mistreatment  of  a  suspect. 

The  character  of  the  suspect  also  helps. 
The  civilian  police  frequently  deal  with  hard- 
ened criminals  who  know  their  rights  or  with 
local  young  men  who  can  rely  on  their 
families  for  support  and  legal  advice. 

But  the  average  enlisted  man  is  Ignorant 
of  his  legal  rights.  Isolated  from  his  ftimlly 
and  friends  and — In  general — sincerely  be- 
lieves that  the  military  will  "give  me  a  fair 
shake." 

Navy  Investigators  In  Norfolk  report  that 
90  per  cent  of  their  suspects  confess. 

Another  reason  for  Improper  Investigation 
methods  may  be  the  heavy  caseload  sched- 
ules which  do  not  permit  an  Investigator 
to  devote  enough  time  to  a  single  case. 

In  Norfolk,  70  Investigators  conduct  1,400 
investigations  a  month,  an  average  of  one 
a  day  per  man  for  a  20-day  working  month. 
In  Camp  LeJeune,  investigators  check  out 
1,600  complaints  a  month,  an  average  of 
seven  a  day  for  each  member  of  the  11 -man 
staff. 

Military  Investigators  and  top-brass  mili- 
tary lawyers  argue  that  the  few  cases  of 
misconduct  which  reach  the  Military  Court 
of  Appeals  are  "exceptions." 

They  rate  the  military  Investigation  serv- 
ices on  a  par  with  small  city  police  detective 
bureaus.  One  naval  investigator  rated  his 
men  as  equal  to  the  FBI. 

But  they  do  admit  that  higher  quality 
Investigations  could  be  conducted  If  training 
facilities  could  be  Improved  and  If  pay  scales 
were  Increased  (pay  starts  at  $7,068  for  the 
civilian  police  Investigators  In  the  Navy, 
$1,000  less  than  the  FBI). 

It  Is  Important  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween military  Investigators,  such  as  the 
army's  Criminal  Investigation  Division  and 
the  navy's  Office  of  Naval  Investigations,  and 
the  mlllt.iry  police  and  shore  patrol. 

The  shore  patrol  and  military  police  are 
generally  sympathetic  and  try  to  stop  a 
drunken  young  serviceman  on  leave  from 
getting  Into  trouble 

Perhaps  their  philosophy  was  best  ex- 
pressed by  Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland 
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who,  as  a  former  commander  at  Fort  Camp- 
bell, reportedly  complained: 

"I  can't  train  killers  six  days  a  week  and 
expect  them  to  act  Uke  Sunday  school  boys 
on  the  seventh," 

[From  the  Syracuse   (N.Y.)   Herald -Journal. 

Sept.  12.  1967) 
General  Coukt-Mabtial  Gives  GI  Compioctx 
"Due  Process   or  Law" 
(Third  of  a  Series  by  Jack  C.  Landau) 
Washington. — Despite    the    many   anach- 
ronisms    and     Inequities     In    the     military 
Justice  system,  there  is  one  place  where  the 
accused   serviceman   obtains   complete   "due 
process  of  law." 

It  is  the  General  Court  Martial,  the  Insti- 
tutional super-star  of  the  miUtary  Justice 
system. 

Here,  he  enjoys  the  same  basic  constitu- 
tional protections  he  would  have  In  civilian 
life: 

A  Jury  of  at  least  five  men,  a  legally  trained 
Judge,  lawyers  as  prosecutor  and  defense 
counsel,  full  common  law  rules  of  criminal 
evidence,  a  verbatim  transcript  and  complete 
appellate  court  review. 

In  fact  and  in  fiction,  the  General  Court 
Martial  is  the  classic  American  military 
tribunal. 

It  tried  the  Lincoln  assassination  conspira- 
tors. Gen.  Billy  Mitchell,  the  Nazi  saboteurs 
who  slipped  onto  Long  Island  during  World 
War  H  and,  last  June,  Capt.  Howard  B.  Levy 
who  opposed  the  Vietnam  war. 

Most  Americans  believe  that  the  General 
Court  Martial  Is  the  usual  method  of  dis- 
pensing military  Justice.  It  Is  not. 

In  1966.  the  Army,  Navy.  Marine  Corps. 
Air  Force  and  Coast  Guard  handed  out  63,000 
federal  court  convictions  In  67.000  courts 
martial  cases  and  dispensed  an  additional 
30.000  "less  than  honorable"  discharges. 

Only  2,092  of  these  cases  had  the  broad 
protections  of  the  General  Court  Martial, 

From  Interviews  with  military  lawyers,  at- 
tendance at  courts  martial  and  trial  tran- 
scripts. It  is  clear  that  the  average  General 
Court  Martial  Is  substantially  fairer  In  most 
respects  than  the  average  state  or  local  crim- 
inal court  trial. 

Take  the  General  Court  Martial  of  Pfc. 
Charles  E.  Ward  at  Port  Campbell,  Ky..  last 
July  8. 

Ward  was  tried  on  charges  of  striking  a 
stockade  officer  because  he  was  not  permitted 
to  wear  his  sun  glasses.  The  glasses  aided 
his  eyes,  hurt  In  a  Viet  Cong  mine  blast. 

The  trial  was  held  In  a  shabby  green 
room;  with  white  tleback  curtains,  a  rattling 
air  conditioner,  and  a  large  wall  poster  of  a 
gold  and  white  eagle  on  a  black  field — the 
famed  Insignia  of  the  101st  Airborne  Divi- 
sion. 

The  Jurors  were  seven  college-educated  of- 
ficers led  by  a  lieutenant  colonel  who  served 
as  the  president  or  Jury  foreman.  They  sat  at 
a  long  table. 

While  an  accused  serviceman  may  request 
at  least  one  enlisted  man  on  the  Jury,  this 
request  Is  rarely  made.  Enlisted  men  tend 
to  be  tougher  on  enlisted  defendants  than 
do  officers. 

To  the  right  sat  the  prosecutor,  Capt. 
William  B.  Smith  of  Webster  Groves,  Mo., 
whose  Job  was  to  prove  that  Pfc.  Ward  struck 
the  stockade  sergeant  without  provocation. 
To  the  left  sat  the  defense  counsel,  Capt. 
Stanley  I.  Greenberg  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who, 
like  the  prosecutor,  was  a  recent  law  school 
graduate.  Next  to  htm  sat  the  defendant. 
Capt.  Greenberg's  task  was  to  try  to  prove 
the  blow  was  struck  In  self  defense. 

A  newspaper  reporter  and  an  Army  public 
Information  officer  were  the  only  spectators. 
The  presence  of  outsiders  at  courts  martial 
Is  so  rare  that  the  Jury  was  extremely  curlotis 
about  their  Identity. 

At  the  right  front  of  the  courtroom  sat 
the   court   reporter,   taking   down   verbatim 


notes  for  use  in  any  appeal,  and  near  him 
the  "law  officer"  or  Judge. 

This  officer,  the  key  to  fairness  and  high 
quality  of  any  General  Courts  Martial,  was 
Lt.  Col.  Warren  Horton,  a  career  military 
lawyer  directly  under  the  Judge  Advocate 
of  the  Army. 

Col.  Horton  was  neither  appoilnted  by  the 
base  commander  nor  served  under  him — 
as  did  every  other  participant  In  the  court 
martial:  the  Jury,  the  defense,  the  prosecu- 
tion, the  court  reporter,  the  marshal,  the 
defendant,  the  complaining  sergeant  and  all 
the  defense  and  prosecution  witnesses. 

Pfc.  Ward's  case  was  tried  vigorously  by 
both  sides. 

The  prosecution  presented  three  witnesses 
to  the  stockade  scuffle.  Including  the  In- 
jured sergeant  who  said  that  Ward  "hit  me 
in  the  mouth." 

The  defense,  trying  to  show  that  Ward 
was  provoked,  offered  six  witnesses.  Some  of 
them  testified  that  the  stockade  sergeant 
was  seen  "under  the  influence  of  alcohol" 
while  on  duty,  that  he  broke  regulations  by 
getting  "seven  or  eight"  free  haircuts  from 
Inmates,  that  he  had  a  reputation  for  being 
"short-tempered"  and  for  "pushing  around" 
prisoners. 

The  entire  trial,  despite  Its  drab  surround- 
ings, was  run  by  Col.  Horton  with  the  same 
decorum  and  intelligence  as  a  U.S.  district 
court  trial  and  with  considerably  more 
patience. 

"The  most  difficult  thing."  the  colonel 
explained  later,  "is  not  ruling  on  the  law. 
It  is  helping  these  young  lawyers  to  prop- 
erly present  their  evidence  and  not  prejudice 
the  trial." 

All  during  the  trial.  Col.  Horton  gently 
aided  the  two  young  counselors. 

When  one  witness  started  to  mention  facts 
which  should  have  been  excluded.  Col.  Hor- 
ton suggested  that  the  examination  proceed 
by  "question  and  answer  "  rather  than  by 
rambling  recitation. 

When  the  defense  and  prosecution  failed  to 
present  written  jury  Instructions,  the  colonel 
mentioned  that  "I  have  drawn  up  some  In- 
structions— which  are  what  you  may  be 
thinking  of." 

After  all  the  evidence  had  been  presented, 
the  Jury  withdrew  to  make  its  findings. 

The  Jury  stayed  out  about  an  hour  and. 
rejecting  the  self-defense  argument  con- 
victed Ward.  Court  Martial  Juries  vote  by 
secret  written  ballot  and  must  have  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  agreement. 

After  the  conviction,  the  second  act  of  the 
court  martial  began.  This  was  a  more  In- 
formal trial  to  determine  the  sentence  the 
Jury  wUl  Impose. 

The  prosecutor  said  that  Ward  had  five 
previous  minor  court  martial  convictions  for 
fighting  and  AWOL.  He  said  the  sentence 
should  be  "an  example"  to  others. 

The  defense.  In  asking  for  a  light  sentence, 
pointed  out  that  the  private  had  won  the 
Purple  Heart  in  Vietnam. 

Ward  was  p>ermltted  to  offer  an  unsworn 
statement  In  hla  own  behalf,  not  subject  to 
cross-examination.  He  explained  that  "my 
father  died  when  I  was  two  and  I'm  helping 
to  support  my  mother." 

The  Jury  brought  In  a  verdict  of  one  year 
In  prison  and  a  bad  conduct  discharge.  This 
vote  was  also  by  a  two-thirds  majority. 

In  capital  cases,  the  jury  vote  must  be 
unanimous.  The  last  military  execution  was 
in  1961. 

Ward's  sentence  was  slightly  tougher  than 
the  average  Army  sentence  for  aggravated  as- 
sault, which  Is  10.5  months. 

Ward  could  seek  review  of  his  case  by  his 
commanding  general,  by  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  the  Army,  and  Army  Board  of  Re- 
view and  the  Military  Court  of  Appeals. 

His  chances  of  a  reversal  are  slim,  about  6 
I)er  cent.  But  his  chances  of  having  his  sen- 
tence lowered  are  better  than  50  per  cent. 

Col.  Horton's  high  level  of  competence  and 
fairness   Is   considered  standard.  But  while 
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competence  Is  Important,  most  military 
lawyers  agree  that  the  crucial  factor  Is  In- 
dependence from  the  local  commander.  Rid- 
ing his  three-state  circuit  hearing  cases,  Col. 
Horton  cannot  be  called  to  task  by  any  local 
base  commander,  only  by  the  Army's  Judge 
Advocate  Oeneral. 

Sen.  Sam  Ervln.  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights, 
wants  to  Improve  the  courts  martial  system 
by  strengthening  the  powers  of  this  quasi - 
Independent  Judiciary. 

His  bill  would  let  Judges,  like  Col.  Horton, 
try  cases  without  Juries.  This  currently  la 
prohibited  under  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice. 

The  Ervin  bill,  now  pending  In  the  Senate, 
would  also  establish  a  "Judge"  Corps  for  the 
entire  military.  Now,  only  the  Army  and 
Navy  have  these  programs.  The  Air  Force  does 
not. 

Referring  to  this  independent  Judgeship 
program,  military  appeals  Judge  Homer  Fer- 
guson said: 

"No  other  single  factor  has  served  to  re- 
duce trial  errors  and  Improve  cotirta  martial 
than  this  simple  but  effective  plan." 


[Prom  the  Syracuse   (N.Y. )    Herald- Journal. 

Sept.  13,  19671 
Speciai.    Court-Martial    Is    a    Leoal    Farce: 
39,000   Cases  Tried  Last  Year 
(Fourth  of  a  series,  by  Jack  C.  Landau) 
Washinoton. — Down  In  the  humid  green 
valleys  along  the  Tennessee-Kentucky  border, 
there  is  a  100,000-acre  Army  combat  train- 
ing base.  Fort  Campbell's  activity  Is  to  make 
boys  Into  men. 

As  at  every  American  military  base,  a  small 
but  Important  part  of  Fort  Campbell's  ac- 
tivity is  to  dispense  military  justice  to  Its 
40,000  Army  personnel  and  their  dependents. 
A  fairly  typical  case  recently  in-volved  a 
tall,  sad-faced,  21-year-old  basic- -ttal nee,  Pfc. 
Robert  M.  Krazezklewlcz  of  Beckley,  W.  Va. 
Last  July,  the  slender  blut-eyed  private  was 
brought  up  on  charges  of  stealing  from  the 
locker  of  his  beet  friend. 

Krazezklewicz's  commanding  officer  chose 
to  have  him  tried  by  a  Speclal  Court  Martial, 
a  forum  which  normally  handles  minor 
offenses. 

It  can  deal  out  a  maximum  penalty  of 
six  months  In  prison,  a  reduction  In  pay  and 
a  bad  Conduct  Discharge,  which  Is  similar 
In  many  respects  to  the  Dishonorable  dis- 
charge. 

The  Special  Court  Martial  is  the  most  fre- 
quently used  of  the  three  types  of  courts 
martial.  Last  year,  the  military  conducted 
67.000  courts  martial,  of  which  39,000  were 
special  courts. 

The  key  features  of  the  Special  Court 
Martial  are  a  non-lawyer  Judge,  non-lawyer 
defense  ofBcer,  a  non-lawyer  prosecutor  and 
no  right  of  appeal  unless  there  is  a  discharge. 
The  only  evidence  against  Krazezkiewlcz 
was  his  written  confession  which  he  gave  to 
the  company  lieutenant.  Based  on  this  con- 
fession he  was  sentenced  to  six  months  in 
prison  and  fined  >30  a  month  from  his  tlOO- 
a-month  salary. 

After  the  trial,  Krazesklewicz  said  In  an 
Interview  that  he  "was  not  told"  of  his  right 
to  have  a  lawyer  during  the  confession  ques- 
tioning. 

His  non-lawyer  defense  officer  said,  "I 
didnt  know"  that  the  soldier  had  to  be 
warned  of  his  right  to  counsel. 

The  non-lawyer  prosecutor  said  he  was 
"not  aware"  of  any  problems  concerning  the 
confession. 

The  non-lawyer  Judge  of  the  Speclal  Court 
Martial  accepted  the  confession  without  in- 
quiring into  the  circumstances  under  which 
It  was  given. 

Under   the  circumstances.   It   is   not   clear 
whether  the  private  was  properly  convicted. 
What  is  clear  to  any  experienced  court  ob- 
server is  that  the  Special  Court  Martial  was  a 
legal  charade  because  no  one  knew  the  law 


The  requirement  of  a  lawyer  during  a 
criminal  interrogation  was  imposed  only  lost 
April.  But  none  of  the  court  martial  partic- 
ipants had  even  heard  of  the  court  decision. 
Another  example  of  the  Si>eclal  Court 
Martial  occurred  a  week  later  at  Camp  Le- 
Jeune,  N.C.,  at  the  trial  of  a  husky.  22-year- 
old  Vietnam  Marine  veteran.  Pfc.  George 
Dowell  Jr.,  of  St    Louis. 

Witnesses  said  that  Dowell  had  returned  to 
the  base  drunk  and  was  called.  "Hey.  Nigger 
boy."  by  a  group  of  white  Marines. 

When  the  offlcer-of-the-c^y  arrived  on  the 
scene,  Dowell  shouted,  "I  don't  give  a  (ob- 
scenlty)  who  you  are."  He  was  brought  up  on 
charges  of  showing  disrespect  to  an  officer. 

Here  are  some  aspects  of  Dowell 's  Special 
Court  Martial  which  was  conducted  In  the 
damp  lOO-degree  heat  of  a  small,  neat  court- 
room at  the  2nd  Marine  Division  head- 
quarters : 

The  three-man  Jury  was  headed  by  a  non- 
lawyer  major  who  was  also  the  Judge.  This 
meant  that  the  Judge  ruled  on  the  admission 
and  exclusion  of  evidence  and  then  voted  on 
his  own  rulings  when  he  later  acted  as  the 
Juror. 

The  defense  and  prosecution  lawyers  were 
young  law  school  graduates.  Only  10  per  cent 
of  the  Marine  Special  Courts  Martial  offer 
defense  lawyers.  The  rest — like  the  Krazez- 
klewicz  trial — offer  non-lawyer  officers. 

At  least  one  hour  of  the  court  martial  was 
taken  up  with  complex  arguments  over  tech- 
nlcAlities  of  the  hearsay  rule  against  second- 
hand evidence. 

They  included  arguments  over  exceptions 
for  "prior  inconsistent  statements,"  for  "of- 
ficial documents,"  for  "eyewitnesses,"  and  for 
"statements  not  being  Introduced  for  their 
truth  or  falsity." 

After  hearing  witnesses  from  both  sides, 
the  Special  Court  Martial  convicted  Dowell 
and  sentenced  him  to  six  months  in  prison 
and  a  Bad  Conduct  Discharge. 

Considering  the  drunken  condition  and 
the  racial  slur.  Dowi.ll  may  or  may  not  have 
been  guilty  of  knowingly  insulting  the  officer. 
But  his  trial  was  a  parody:  a  non-lawyer 
Judge,  who  was  also  a  Juror,  struggling  to 
understand  the  complicated  arguments  posed 
by  two  inexijerienced  young  lawyers  who 
were  having  their  own  problems  understand- 
ing the  law. 

Afte:  the  trial,  the  Judge.  MaJ.  Oeorge 
CEuidea  of  Collins  Point,  Queens,  conceded: 
"I  do  think  some  of  the  arguments  on  the 
Hearsay  Rule  went  a  bit  over  our  heads." 

Dowell's  reaction  was:  "I  didn't  want  to 
testify  In  my  own  behalf.  It  wouldn't  have 
helped  me.  There's  no  Justice  In  the  military 
anyway." 

As  In  the  case  of  Pfc.  Krazeszklewlcz.  the 
court  martial  was  run  properly  under  the 
law,  and  all  the  court  martial  participants 
appeared  to  be  doing  their  beet  to  conduct 
a  fair  proceeding. 

But  it  Is  unrealistic  to  expect  line  officers 
to  know  that  latest  developments  in  the  law 
or  intelligently  comprehend  theories  It  takes 
three  years  in  law  school  to  learn. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Special  Court  Martial  con- 
viction rate  is  95.7  per  cent.  Only  62  per  cent 
of  the  Special  Cotu^  Martial  defendants  plead 
guilty.  This  means  that  the  Army  obtains 
200  per  cent  more  convictions  in  "not  guilty" 
plea  Special  Court  Martial  cases  than  the 
U.S.  district  courts  where  87  per  cent  of  the 
suspects  plead  gtUlty. 

The  defense  officer  never  called  his  family 
in  Nashville  to  substantiate  any  history  of 
migraine  headaches.  He  never  called  the  fam- 
ily doctor.  He  called  the  dispensary,  but  Fer- 
guson's records  were  missing.  The  physician 
who  had  treated  him  there  has  been  released 
from  the  Army,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to 
locate  him. 

The  one  thing  that  Ferguson,  Dowell  and 
Kraaeszklewlcz  have  in  common  today  Is  the 
life-long  brand  of  a  formal  federal  court  con- 


viction on  their  records.  Krazeszklewlcz  t 
college  honors  student,  had  a  full  tuition 
scholarship  lined  up  for  medical  school.  But 
local  medical  associations  are  as  loathe  as  bar 
associations  to  approve  physicians  who  are 
convicted  federal  felons. 

Interviews  with  Navy  and  Marine  person- 
nel incarcerated  in  stockades  on  Speclsi 
Courts  Martial  convictions  showed  that  nons 
of  them  realized  the  seriousness  of  their 
cases. 

"It  Is  not  a  federal  court  conviction."  la. 
sisted    a    young    Marine    from    Clifton,   N.J 
convicted  of  AWOL.  "Military  law  and  civilian 
law  are  two  different  things." 

He  is  wrong.  Special  courts  are  established 
by  Acts  of  Congress  under  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  and  are  Just  as  much 
federal  court  trials  as  any  federal  district 
court  trial,  where  Krazeszklewlcz.  Dowell  and 
Ferguson  would  have  been  entitled  to  a  Jury 
of  12  men— not  appointed  by  their  com- 
mander.  They  also  would  have  had  a  com- 
pletely  qualified  federal  Judge,  a  defense 
lawyer,  a  lawyer-prosecutor,  and  a  characte 
report  made  by  an  experienced  probation  of- 
ficer. In  addition,  they  would  have  had  a 
verbatim  transcript  of  their  trials  and  a 
right  to  appeal  to  a  U.S.  Court  of  Appeal* 
and  then  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

If  Special  Courts  Martial  are  charades, 
Summary  Courts  Martial  are,  as  one  Army 
lawyer  put  It,  "an  abomination."  And  they 
are  also  federal  cotirts.  which  issue  federal 
court  convictions. 

In  the  summary  courts,  one  officer  acts  as 
Judge,  Jury,  prosecutor,  defense  counsel  and 
sentencing  authority.  ThU  writer  was  not 
able  to  attend  any  Summary  Courts  Martial 
because  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Marine  Corp* 
could  not  locate  any — even  though  27,3M 
were  conducted  last  year  and  presumably 
that  many  are  being  held  this  year. 

Last  year,  the  Army  conducted  14.018 
Simimary  Courts  Martial  and  convicted 
about  »4.2  per  cent  of  the  defendants.  The 
Summary  Court  tries  petty  offenses.  Includ- 
ing short  AWOLS  and  disorderly  conduct 
charges.  Its  maximum  sentence  is  30  days  in 
confinement. 

The  Army  says  It  is  "very  rare"  for  a  Sum- 
mary Court  Martial  defendant  to  be  repre- 
sented by  legally  trained  or  non-lawyer  coun- 
sel. Occasionally,  a  defendant  will  hire  a  pri- 
vate counsel.  Review  of  the  Simimary  Court 
is  limited  to  the  discretion  of  the  command- 
er and  Judge  Advocate  Oeneral. 

"I  would  advise  my  son."  said  Col.  Earl 
Brown,  "take  an  article  15  (administrative 
punishment)  any  time.  Never  take  a  Sum- 
mary Court  Martial." 

Col.  Brown  was  one  of  the  Army's  top 
lawyer-judges.  He  left  on  Aug.  1  to  be  the 
assistant  dean  of  the  Columbia  University 
law  school,  having  Judged  the  celebrated  case 
of  Capt.  Howard  Brett  Levy  at  Port  Jackson, 
S C,  last  June. 

Col.  Brown  added:  "The  Summary  Court 
Martial  Is  Just  indefensible.  It's  a  disgrace  to 
even  call  It  a  'court.'  It's  a  command  disci- 
plinary proceeding  and  should  b«  elimi- 
nated." 

[From  the  Syracuse   (N.Y.)    Herald-Jotimal, 

Sept.  14,  1967) 

Thirty  Thousand  GI's  "Branded"  by  Less- 

Than-Honorable  Discharges 

(Fifth  of  a  series  by  Jack  C.  Landau) 

Washington.— The  No.  1  scandal  in  mlU- 
tary  Justice  today  is  the  "less  than  honor- 
able" administrative  discharge  system. 

"Merciless  character  etssassinatlon."  says 
the  Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States. 

"Frustrating  and  shocking."  says  a  former 
military  lawyer  now  specializing  in  discharge 
cases. 

"Completely  unjust."  says  Sen.  Sam  Ervin 
(D-N.C.)  who  has  a  bill  pending  to  reform 
the  svstem 
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Last  year,  the  military  handed  out  30,000 
less  than  honorable  discharges — 20,000  "gen- 
eral" and  10.000  "undesirable" — on  grounds 
of  unsultabillty  for  military  service. 

An  administrative  discharge  is  the  mili- 
tary method  of  eliminating  unsuitable  per- 
sonnel without  any  semblance  of  constitu- 
tional due  process  and  without  having  to  go 
through  the  few  fundamental  protections 
offered  by  courts  martial. 

(Courts  martial  may  Impose  "bad  conduct" 
or  "dishonorable"  discharges  as  part  of  their 
sentence.) 

Administrative  discharges  are  generally 
given  by  a  board  of  three  line  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  local  commander.  The  pro- 
cedures are  so  informal  as  to  constitute  little 
more  than  an  exercise  in  command  discipline. 

The  result  is  that  a  young  serviceman  may 
receive  the  life-long  brand  of  an  "undesira- 
ble" discharge  (there  are  500,000  of  them  to- 
day) or  a  "general"  discharge  with — 

No  lawyer,  no  trained  Judge,  no  right  to 
examine  the  evidence  against  him.  no  right 
to  confront  his  accusers,  no  transcript  of  the 
proceedings,  no  practical  appeal  to  any  court 
and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  no  hearing  at 
all. 

Military  officials  argue  that  a  serviceman 
has  no  more  right  to  be  employed  by  the 
Army  or  to  contest  his  discharge  than  he  does 
to  be  employed  by  General  Motors  or  to  fight 
a  Job  layoff  or  firing. 

They  add  that  the  armed  forces  must  be 
able  to  exercise  its  discretion  as  to  who  is 
suiwble  and  who  is  not.  They  say  that  the 
military  would  be  paralyzed  if  it  were  bound 
by  the  same  standards  of  evidence  and  "due 
process"  in  an  administrative  discharge  as 
It  is  in  a  court  martial  sentence  which  orders 
a  Bad  Conduct  or  Dishonorable  Discharge. 

But,  Judge  Homer  Ferguson  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  answers : 

"It  is  undeniable  that,  so  far  as  society  Is 
concerned,  the  Impact  of  a  'General'  or  'Un- 
desirable' discharge  Is  the  same  as  that  of  a 
punitive  discharge  (Bad  Conduct  or  Dishon- 
orable). 

"It  frequently  marks  the  accused  for  the 
balance  of  his  life,  denies  him  Job  opportuni- 
ties .  .  .  and  bars  almost  every  door  to  his 
future." 

Take  the  case  of  former  Marine  Sgt.  Rufle 
Sherman  Neal.  a  case  which  was  Introduced 
at  Senate  hearings  last  year. 

Neal  served  17  years  in  the  service  and  took 
part  in  the  Iwo  Jlma  landing  in  World  War 
II  and  the  Inchon  battle  in  Korea.  He  holds 
three  Presidential  Unit  Citations  and  four 
Oood  Conduct  Medals. 

In  1958,  be  was  accused  by  the  Office  of 
Naval  Investigations  of  committing  a  homo- 
sexual act  in  a  Pentagon  men's  room.  He 
was  told  that  the  Navy  had  two  "eyewit- 
nesses." 

He  was  advised  that  he  could  request  a 
court  martial  and  risk  conviction  and  im- 
prisonment on  a  morals  charge.  Or  he  could 
accept  an  admlnlstratlTe  "undesirable"  dis- 
charge. Sgt.  Neal  took  the  discharge. 

For  eight  years.  Neal  lived  a  broken  and 
disgraced  man.  He  begged  the  Marine  Corps 
to  reinstate  him  "not  for  myself  but  for  my 
wife  and  two  young  boys." 

For  eight  years,  the  Marine  Corps  refused 
to  listen. 

And  then,  on  Feb.  22,  1966.  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims  handed  down  a  decision  which  is 
still  sending  shock  waves  through  the 
Pentagon. 

After  conducting  a  hearing  with  the  two 
"eyewitnesses" — a  hearing  that  Sgt.  Neal 
never  had — the  court  disclosed  that  the  eye- 
witnesses had  never  been  able  to  identify 
Neal.  It  was  a  case  of  mistaken  identity. 

Or  take  this  case : 

Former  Marine  Sgt.  Harold  R.  Conn,  while 
stationed  in  Haiti  In  1961,  was  Involved  in 
a  fatal  auto  accident.  The  Marine  Corps  flew 
him  back  to  Virginia  two  days  after  the  ac- 
cident. A  Marine  major  went  to  Haiti  con- 
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ducted    an    Investigation    by    interviewing 
Haitian  civilians. 

As  a  result.  Conn  appeared  before  an  ad- 
ministrative discharge  board  and  was  given 
an  "undesirable"  discharge  based  only  on 
the  Investigative  report. 

He  had  a  lawyer  but  the  lawyer  was  help- 
less. 

There  were  no  witnesses  to  cross  examine 
because  they  were  in  Haiti.  The  Investigation 
report  was  not  available  until  the  day  before 
the  hearing.  The  major  making  the  investi- 
gation was  not  available. 

Last  May  12 — six  years  later — the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  voided  the  discharge. 

Or  this  case: 

Last  May  8.  at  7:30  ajn.,  a  senator  received 
an  urgent  cable  via  RCA  from  Thailand. 

"I  am  a  combat  pilot  stationed  in  .  .  . 
Thailand.  I  am  presently  facing  a  board 
alleging  that  I  am  a  homosexual.  The  charges 
against  me  ...  are  false. 

"I  have  been  denied  my  demand  for  a  trial 
by  court  martial  and  (my  demand)  for  con- 
frontation of  my  accusers.  Request  you  Im- 
mediately   stop    this    traversty    of   Justice." 

In  response  to  the  senator's  Inquiry,  the 
Air  Force  answered: 

"In  Oct.  1966,  three  Thai  nationals  al- 
leged they  had  engaged  In  homosexual  con- 
duct with  (Capt.  X)  requested  trial  by  court 
martial.  Such  action  was  Inappropriate.  The 
Thai  nationals  who  made  the  accusation 
could  not  be  located.  Confronted  with  this 
situation,  the  board  admitted  the  sworn 
statements  of  the  three  accusers." 

Homosexuality  is  one  of  the  most  contro- 
versial and  most  used  grounds  for  adminis- 
trative discbarge  (16  per  cent  In  the  Navy). 
Other  grounds  are  a  "pattern  for  shirking." 
"failure  to  pay  debts."  "frequent  Involve- 
ment" with  civilian  police,  and 

"Other  good  and  sufficient  reasons." 

The  vagueness  of  those  procedural  and 
substantive  standards  may  be  the  reason 
that  only  30  per  cent  of  the  servicemen 
brought  up  for  administrative  discharge  ask 
for  a  hearing. 

The  military  often  uses  the  administra- 
tive discharge  as  a  substitute  for  disciplinary 
action  or  courts  martial. 

For  example,  MaJ.  Gen.  Kenneth  Hodson, 
Judge  Advocate  of  the  Army,  explains  that 
a  medical  examination  might  show  a  serv- 
iceman is  a  narcotics  addict.  He  adds: 

"His  conduct  in  the  use  of  drugs  might  be 
such  that  we  might  not  have  a  triable  offense 
We  don't  know  exactly  when  he  used 
them,  or  where  he  used  them,  and  might  not 
even  be  able  to  identify  the  particular  nar- 
cotic he  used  ...  in  that  case  he  could  end 
up  with  an  undesirable  discharge  by  ad- 
ministrative board  action." 

While  the  military  has  much  discretion  in 
most  discharges  cases.  It  is  bound  by  law  to 
give  a  discharge  if  the  serviceman  has  a  ci- 
vilian court  conviction. 

The  general  counsel  of  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans  explains. 

"Very  frequently,  these  young  men — with 
no  Juvenile  or  adult  police  record — will  com- 
mit a  minor  civilian  offense  swch  as  Joy-rld- 
Ing,  public  drinking,  fighting  or  other  nUnor 
disturbance.  If  the  soldier  Is  .  .  .  convicted, 
he  Is  awarded  an  undesirable  discharge. 

"His  offense  did  not  deserve  a  trial  by  court 
martial,  yet  the  mandatory  issuing  of  the 
undesirable  discharge  based  on  the  light  cl- 
\111an  conviction  will  send  the  young  man 
back  to  civilian  life  as  an  outcast  .  .  .  and 
render    him    undesirable    for    employment." 

There  Is,  for  most  practical  purposes,  no 
appeal  to  any  court.  There  are  several  boards 
in  the  military  which  hear  discharge  cases. 
In  recent  years,  the  boards  have  gone  from 
reversing  one  out  of  every  16  discharges  to 
reversing,  in  1965,  one  out  of  every  four 
(2.339  heard  and  543  changed  in  some  way). 

Sen.  Sam  Ervin  has  proposed  legislation 
which    would   guarantee   some   fundamental 


"due  process"  protections  to  servicemen  faced 
with  administrative  discharge  proceedings. 

They  would  be  entiled  to  legally  trained 
counsel.  If  under  21,  their  parents  would  be 
notified  of  the  charges.  There  would  be  a 
transcript  kept  of  the  discharge  hearing.  The 
serviceman  would  be  entitled  to  subpoena  his 
own  witnesses.  Undesirable  discharges  could 
not  be  based  on  minor  civilian  convictions 
except  for  sex  perversion  and  narcotics.  The 
U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals  would  be  able 
to  grant  direct  review. 

Currently,  the  only  legal  review  is  through 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims.  This  was  the  route 
chosen  by  Sgt.  Neal  who  was  willing  to  wait 
eight  years.  He  expects  to  get  about  (6.000 
m  back  pay  from  the  Marine  Corps,  of  which 
about  $4,000  will  go  to  his  lawyer. 

[Prom  the  Syracuse   (N.Y.)   Herald-Journal. 
Sept.  16,  1967) 

MiLiTART  Leaders  Fight  "Dbcipune"  Change 

Plan 

(Sixth  of  a  series,  by  Jack  C.  landau) 

Washinoton. — "Military  Justice"  l»— by 
definition  and  tradition — a  oontradictlon  in 
terms  for  the  average  American  serviceman 
and  his  commanding  officer. 

By  necessity,  any  independent  proceeding — 
whether  It  be  a  court  martial  or  an  adminis- 
trative discharge  hearing — Inplles  e  decrease 
in  the  commanding  officer's  llXe-and-death 
power  to  Impose  discipline  and  to  control 
every  activity  of  the  men  under  him. 

This  conflict — between  the  requirements 
of  Judicial  Impartiality  and  the  necessities  of 
military  discipline — Is  known  as  the  "com- 
mand control"  or  the  "command  Influence" 
Issue. 

It  Is  the  single  most  difficult  problem  facing 
the  entire  military  Justice  system  today,  and 
It  has  haunted  military  lawyers  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Colonial  MlllUa  ond  the 
Constitutional  Convention. 

Patrick  Henry  once  charged : 

"They  (military  comanders)  may  inflict 
the  most  cruel  and  ignominious  punishment 
on  the  militia  and  they  will  tell  you  that  it  is 
necessary  for  their  discipline." 

Whether  or  not  a  commander  actually  in- 
terferes in  a  court  martial  or  administrative 
discharge  hearing,  his  presence  is  always 
there. 

He  signed  the  charges  agsdnst  the  accused. 
He  convened  the  court  martial.  He  appointed 
his  Junior  officers  as  Jurors,  Judge,  and  de- 
fense and  prosecution  lawyers  (who  only  ap- 
I>ear  In  10  percent  of  all  courts  martial  any- 
way). The  witnesses  generally  are  men  In 
his  command. 

Under  tJiese  circumstances,  it  Is  difficult 
for  any  military  man  to  believe  that  his  com- 
mander does  not  want  a  conviction,  and 
commanders  generally  get  what  they  want  ( 95 
percent  of  all  courts  martial  end  In 
convictions) . 

Conditions  today  are  a  vast  Improvement 
over  the  kangaroo  court  stories  that  came  out 
of  World  War  n.  But  despite  efforts  to  stop 
command  Influence  over  courts  martial,  the 
old  traditions  of  Iron  discipline  still  remain 
In  the  minds  of  many  commanders  who — 
after  all — are  trained  to  exercise  complete 
control  over  their  men. 

Last  June  30.  an  Army  defense  lawyer  rose 
in  the  red  velvet  and  oak-paneled  chamber  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals  in  Wash- 
ington and  said : 

"This  case  represents  a  perversion  of  Jus- 
tice In  a  manner  not  seen  since  the  end  ol 
World  War  11." 

The  officer  was  Col.  Daniel  T.  Ghent,  chief 
of  the  Army's  defense  appellate  division,  and 
he  was  levelling  a  charge  of  "command  influ- 
ence" against  MaJ.  Gen.  T.  H.  Lipscomb,  the 
commander  for  Fort  Leonard  Wood.  Mo. 

Ghent  claimed  that  Lipscomb  had  tried 
to  high-pressure  courts  martial  Jurors  Into 
handing  down  convictions  and  tough  sen- 
tences In  more  than  70  cases — thus  destroy- 
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Ing  the  Impartiality  of  the  Jurors  who  were 
Junior  officers  of  Lipscomb's  command. 

Based  on  sworn  affidavits,  here  are  some 
of  the  actions  Lipscomb  is  supposed  to  have 
taken: 

Appointed  as  jurors  only  senior  officers, 
whose  entire  futures  depended  upon  Lips- 
comb's performance  ratings  Excluded  as 
Jurors  all  lieutenants  who  generally  leave  the 
Army  after  three  years  and  whose  civilian 
careers  could  not  be  affected  by  Lipscomb. 
Ordered  the  base  legal  officer— against  his 
wishes — to  lecture  courts  martial  Jurors 
about  the  Importance  of  military  discipline 
in  relation  to  their  courts  martial  duties. 

Threatened  to  take  action  against  a  young 
defense  lawyer  who  challenged  the  quallflca- 
tlons  of  one  of  Lipscomb's  hand-picked  court 
martial  presidents. 

Ordered  the  base  medical  officer — against 
his  advice — to  conduct  blood  test  experi- 
ments on  10  soldiers.  The  general  was  at- 
tempting to  devise  a  new  way  to  discover 
the  alcohol  content  of  blood  in  an  effort  to 
prosecute  drunken  driving  cases. 

Made  certain  his  court  martial  officers  "got 
the  word"  that  he  wanted  tough  sentences 
after  complaining  about  "some  of  the  inap- 
propriate sentences  we  got  in  the  past." 

Encouraged  his  officers  to.  contest  the  au- 
thority of  the  courts  martial  Judge  who  was 
not  under  Lipscomb's  command  but  directly 
under  the  Judge  Advocate  of  the  Army. 

Told  the  base  legal  officer  that  "the  worst 
that  could  happen  would  be  to  have  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  reverse  the  deci- 
sion" and  give  him  "hell." 

Lipscomb  has  denied  exercising  any  com- 
mand Influence  on  courts  martial  members. 
The  Court  of  Military  Appeals  has  ordered 
an  investigation. 

The  Army,  which  apparently  knew  of 
Llpsconib's  activities  a  year  ago.  a  few  weeks 
ago  quietly  transferred  him  to  Materiel 
Command  in  Washington. 

Considering  the  character  of  military  offi- 
cers, the  structure  of  the  military  and  the 
comparative  ease  with  which  a  commanding 
officer  can  ruin  the  career  of  his  junior  offi- 
cers, it  Is  surprising  that  command  Influence 
charges  are  ever  made  public. 

But  there  have  been  other  recent  cases; 
At  Fort  Devens.  Ma^s..  the  ba^e  legal  offi- 
cer gave  a  lecture  to  court  martial  members 
about  their  "duties  and  responsibilities."  The 
base  commander  was  present  during  the 
lecture. 

At  Port  Polk,  La.,  the  commander  ap- 
pointed an  officer  as  the  prosecutor  in  an 
AWOL  case  and  then  appointed  him  to  make 
an  "impartial"  review  of  the  conviction. 

The  Marine  Corps  ordered  a  commanding 
officer  to  explain  why  he  had  suspended  the 
courts  martial  discharge  of  a  Marine  private. 
The  Court  of  Military  Appeals  said  the  order 
implied  that  the  Marine  Corps  was  displeased 
with  the  suspension  and  had  denied  the 
private  his  right  to  "impartial"  review. 

Even  without  specific  pressures,  the  whole 
setting  of  a  court  martial  Implies  guilt 
rather  than  Innocence. 

Item:  At  a  Special  Court  Martial  at  Fori 
Campbell.  Ky.,  last  July,  combat  training 
yells  of  "kill  .  .  .  kill"  were  coming  through 
the  open  courtroom  window  as  a  young  man 
was  being  tried  for  larceny. 

Item:  A  Navy  lawyer  says,  "Here's  a  17- 
year-old  seaman  being  tried  by  order  of  the 
captain  by  men  appointed  by  the  captain 
in  the  captain's  wardroom  1.000  miles  from 
nowhere.  What  do  you  expect?" 

F^irthermore.  local  commanders  have  such 
broad  discretion  that — except  In  such  obvi- 
ously serious  cases  as  murder  or  armed  rob- 
bery— It  is  easy  to  introduce  some  undis- 
closed motive  for  the  prosecution. 

Item:  A  private  at  Port  Campbell  was 
prosecuted  for  a  $65  theft  from  "my  best 
friend."  The  money  was  returned.  As  the 
company  lieutenant  explained  later: 


"We've  been  having  a  lot  of  thefts  lately. 
This  case  will  be  an  example." 

Item:  A  Vietnam  Purple  Heart  veteran  was 
prosecuted  for  scuffling  with  a  guard  and 
was  brought  up  for  a  General  Court  Martial 
(as  opposed  to  the  less  severe  Special  or 
Summary  Court  Martial). 

Later,  it  Is  disclosed  that  he  had  five  pre- 
vious minor  convictions  for  AWOL  and 
fighting. 

Of  course,  the  coiu-t  martial  Jurors  are  not 
supposed  to  know  that  there  is  any  under- 
lying policy  for  the  charges,  except  wliat 
appears  on  the  record.  (The  five  prior  con- 
victions and  the  company  thefts  were  not 
in  the  record). 

But  they  do  not  have  to  be  told  there  Is 
a  command  reason. 

Sen.  Sam  Ervin  (D-N.C.)  has  offered  sev- 
eral suggestions  to  combat  command  Influ- 
ence: 

Place  all  defense  lawyers  under  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  and  not  under  the  local 
commander:  establish  single-Judge  courts 
run  by  Judges  under  the  Judge  Advocate 
General,  and  increase  the  penalty  for  com- 
mand influence  to  automatic  dismissal. 

The  military  has  opposed  the  senator's 
ideas  for  the  most  part. 

In  the  last  six  years,  there  have  been  16 
accusations  of  command  Influence  presented 
to  the  Military  Court  of  Appeals.  Not  one 
commander  has  ever  been  brought  to  trial. 

[From  the  Syracuse   (N.Y.)    Herald- Journal, 
Sept.  16.  1967] 

Mn,rrARY    Justice    Setup    Pacing    Drastic 

Reform 

(Last  of  a  series,  by  Jack  C.  iandau) 

Washtngton. — The    American    system    of 

military  Justice  is  now  living  on  borrowed 

time. 

The  whole  structure  of  courts  martial 
(67.000  cases  last  year)  charges  (30,000  cases  i 
Is  heading  for  the  most  drastic  reform  since 
the  passaere  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice  17  years  ago. 

This  reform  movement  seeks  to  close  the 
gap  between  the  constitutional  protections 
that  a  serviceman  has  in  civilian  life  and  the 
absence  of  fundamental  "due  process"  in  the 
armed  forces. 

It  seems  Inevitable  that — Just"-  as  hap- 
pened after  World  War  I  and  World  War  U— 
returning  servicemen,  their  families  and  the 
public  at  large  will  soon  demand  a  change 
in  a  system  of  "Justice"  which.  In  most  in- 
stances, masks  a  system  of  discipline: 

A  system  that  lianded  out  64,000  "federal 
convictions"  last  year  and  30,000  "less  than 
honorable"  discharges  to  servicemen — 90  i>er 
cent  of  them  without  a  lawyer,  without  a 
legally-trained  Judge  anc'.  without  any  mean- 
ingful right  to  appeal. 

Although  the  current  war  in  Vietnam 
shows  no  immediate  prospect  of  peace,  the 
voices  of  reform  In  the  military  Justice  sys- 
tem are  already  being  heard  throughout  the 
land. 

The  leading  voice  is  deep  southerner.  Har- 
vard-educated and  comes  from  a  bookllned 
office  on  Capitol  HUl. 

It  belongs  to  Sen.  Sam  Ervln,  the  unpre- 
dictable chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Rights  (he  led  the  op- 
position to  the  Supreme  Court  appointment 
of  Thurgood  Marshall). 

Last  June  26.  Ervin  Introduced  a  91 -page 
amendment  to  the  Uniform  Code  of  MlllUry 
Justice.  He  said: 

"Our  purpose  is  to  modernize  a  system  of 
Justice  untouched  for  almost  two  decades 
,  .  .  more  and  more  private  citizens  are  being 
called  into  service  In  an  ugly  war. 

"We  cannot  wait,  as  we  did  a  generation 
ago.  until  these  men  return  to  civilian  life 
with  their  stories-  of  Injustice  .  .  .  We  are 
bound  to  offer  them  (now)  the  best  legal 
system  we  can  devise  to  protect  and  Judge 
them  while  they  are  in  uniform." 

In  an  interview.  Ervln  added: 


■T  am  convinced  that  the  military  would 
do  Itself  a  good  turn  if  it  would  try  to  Insist 
on  due  process.  It  would  promote  discipline  If 
every  man  believed  he  would  get  a  fair  trial " 
The  second  voice  of  reform  Is  really  « 
chorus— spread  from  New  York  to  DaNaae 
from  Tokyo  to  Munich. 

It  belongs  to  the  hundreds  of  young  mill, 
tary  lawyers  Just  out  of  law  school  who  plan 
to  return  to  civilian  lUe  after  serving  their 
time  in  the  service. 

Interviews  with  more  than  two  dozen  of 
these  young  men  revealed  unanimous  anger 
at  the  injustices  they  believe  they  see  in 
the  courts  martial  and  discharge  systems 

Being  young,  they  are  idealists  and  tend 
to  Judge  the  military  justice  system  to  be 
indefensible  under  the  theories  they  learned 
from  their  law  professors. 

But  they  work  hard,  they  refuse  to  be 
intimidated  and.  as  one  young  lawver  said- 
"I  fight  for  my  clients  .  ,  .  What  can  they 
do  but  send  me  to  Vietnam  for  two  years?' 
Tliese  voung  lawyers  sound  very  much  like 
their  fathers  a  generation  ago  who.  also  u 
young  attorneys,  came  back  from  World  War 
II  and  agitated  for  reform. 

The  third  voice  is  new  and  surprising  It  ig 
cautious,  erudite  and  is  a  member  of  the 
career  military-legal  establishment,  never 
noted  for  its  liberalism  or  its  desire  to 
change  the  status  quo. 

It  belongs  to  tall,  sparse  MaJ.  Gen.  Kenneth 
Hodson.  the  new  Judge  Advocate  of  the  Army 
"Speaking  for  myself  only,"  the  general 
said  in  an  interview,  "I  think  we  could  make 
a  lot  of  changes  without  seriously  under- 
mining Army  dlsclpUne  .  .  .  If  Senator  Ervln 
and  I  could  Just  get  together  for  one  after- 
noon in  a  smoke-filled  room,  I'm  sure  this 
whole  thing  could  be  solved. 

"But  you  must  remember,"  Hodson  added 
"I  am  only  one  man.  There  are  others  who 
have  strong  views  on  this  subject  and  some 
of  them  like  things  the  way  they  are." 

While  Hodson  declined  to  elaborate,  the 
■others"  are  no  secret.  They  are  the  line  com- 
manders, the  admirals  and  the  generals  who 
see  constitutional  "due  process"  as  an  'n- 
frlngement  on  their  ability  to  impose  dis- 
cipline by  getting  the  results  they  want 
from  the  supposedly  "Independent"  courts 
martial  and  administrative  discharge  pro- 
ceedings. 

They  subscribe  to  the  views  of  Gen.  Wil- 
liam Tecumseh  Sherman,  who  said  In  1879' 

"An  Army  Is  a  coUectlon  of  men  obliged 
to  obey  one  man.  Every  change  in  the  rules 
which  impairs  the  principle  weakens  the 
army. 

SATS   DICI   LOADD) 

Their  public  spokesman  is  Adm  Wilfred 
Hearn,  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
Navy  (the  most  conservative  of  the  five 
services) . 

He  was,  for  example,  asked  If  he  could 
suggest  any  legislation  that  would  help  in- 
sulate court  martial  Jurors  from  imagining 
that  their  commander  wanted  a  conviction 

With  an  absolutely  straight  face  Adm. 
Hearn  answered: 

"It  is  sincerely  doubted  that  after  16  years 
of  educating  court  members  and  counsel 
that  command  influence  is  evil,  that  such  a 
situation  would  ever  exist." 

The  fourth  voice  of  reform  Is  really  a  trio. 
It  comes  from  a  neo-classlc  building  at  the 
foot  of  Capitol  Hill,  the  home  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Military  Appeals,  the  GI's  "Supreme 
Court". 

The  three  voices  belong  to  Chief  Judge 
Robert  E.  Qulnn,  a  conservative.  Judge  Paul 
J.  Kllday.  a  moderate,  and  Judge  Homer 
Ferguson— the  scourge  of  the  military  Jus- 
tice system. 

Arguing  for  example,  that  defense  lawyers 
should  not  be  under  the  thumb  of  the  very 
commander  who  convenes  the  court  martial 
because  the  lawyers  might  hesitate  to  raise 
strong  defenses.  Judge  Ferguson  said,  In  Wa 
typically  acid  style: 
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"The  dice  are  loaded  in  favor  of  the 
sycophant  and  something  should  and  must 
be  done  by  Congress." 

BILL    OF    RIGHTS 

The  Military  Court  of  Appeals  position  in 
the  military  Justice  reform  movement  is 
unique.  It  Is  not  concentrating  on  new- 
legislation  but  rather  on  broadening  pro- 
tections offered  to  servicemen  through  its 
opinions. 

One  milestone  in  this  effort  came  last 
April  when  the  court  ruled — for  the  first 
^Ijjie — that  the  BUI  of  Rights,  as  Interpreted 
bv  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  Is  directly 
applicable  to  the  armed  forces. 

What  the  Military  Court  of  Appeals  did 
was  to  insist  that  all  servicemen  have  a 
rifht  to  a  lawyer  when  being  questioned 
about  a  crime. 

While  the  Navy  put  forth  the  traditional 
argument  that  the  constitution  does  not 
cover  the  military.  Judge  Ferguson,  who 
wrote  the  opinion,  answered: 

"The  time  is  long  since  past  when  mem- 
bers of  this  court  will  listen  to  the  argument 
that  members  of  the  armed  force  are  .  .  . 
deprived  of  all  protections  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights." 

BRIGHTEST    PROSPECT 

This  time  of  constitutional  reasoning 
could  quickly  lead  to  such  sweeping  reforms 
as  requiring  a  lawyer  in  all  courts  martial 
and  removing  the  defense  attorney  from  the 
supervision  of  the  officer.  This  would  be  one 
opinion  and  the  Job  would  be  done. 

Similarly,  the  underground  pressure  being 
increasingly  exerted  by  progressive  military 
career  lawyers,  such  as  General  Hodson  and 
his  young  lawyer  allies,  could  produce  unex- 
pected reform  through  the  administrative 
mechanism  of  Defense  Department  regula- 
tion changes. 

Still,  the  brightest  prospect  for  reform  ap- 
pears to  lie  with  Congress  and  with  the  Ervln 
bill — as  it  did  17  years  ago  with  the  passage 
of  the   Uniform    Code    of    Military   Justice. 

Senator  Ervln  expects  to  keep  most  of  the 
bill  Intact  and  to  get  it  through  both  houses 
before  the  end  of  the  current  session. 

The  main  aim  of  the  Ervin  bill  is  to  estab- 
lish "fundamental  procedural  rights"  in  most 
parts  of  the  military  Justice  and  administra- 
tive discharge  system. 

IMPARTIAL    APPEAL 

The  method  used  by  the  senator  is  to  In- 
sist that  a  young  serviceman  be  represented 
by  a  lawyer,  that  his  Judge  be  Independent 
of  his  commanding  officer  and  that  all  mili- 
tary lawyers  being  periodically  assigned  to 
other  duties. 

The  Ervin  bill  also  would  guarantee  the 
serviceman  a  truly  impartial  appeal  board. 
Again,  the  senator's  method  is  to  Insist  tliat 
the  Board  of  Review  be  renamed  "Court  of 
Review"  and  to  require  a  Judge  to  sit  for 
a  fixed  term — instead  of  being  at  the  Instant 
recall  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  when 
a  Judge  hands  down  an  unsatisfactory 
opinion. 

The  eventual  goal  of  the  Ervln  BUI  is,  as 
the  senator  said,  "to  finally  convert  military 
justice  away  from  a  system  of  discipline"  by 
taking  the  system  out  of  the  hands  of  com- 
manders as  much  as  possible. 

Ervln  has  a  lot  of  other  Ideas  but  he 
thinks  that  opposition  from  the  Pentagon 
and  the  Senate  Armed  Forces  Committee 
might  kill  the  whole  bill  if  he  went  too  far. 

"It's  a  compromise"  he  added  nostalgically, 
'you  can't  always  get  the  Ideal." 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,   I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uiianimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  .so  ordered. 


DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    COUNCIL 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing nominations: 

John  Walter  Hechlnger,  to  be  Chairman 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  CouncU  for  the 
term  eicpiring  February  1,  1969;  and 

Walter  E.  Pauntroy,  to  be  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Council  for  the 
term  expiring  February  1,  1969. 

TERMS    EXPIRING    fEBRUARY     1,     1968 

Margaret  A.  Haywood,  to  be  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Council  member: 

J.  C.  Turner,  to  be  District  of  Columbia 
Council  member;  and 

Joseph  P.  Teldell,  to  be  District  of  Colum- 
bia Council  member. 

TERM    EXPIRING    FEBRCAHT    1,    1969 

John  A.  Nevlus.  to  be  District  of  Columbia 
CouncU  member. 

TERMS    EXPIRING    FEBRrARY     1.    1970 

Stanley  J.  Anderson,  to  be  District  of 
Columbia   CouncU  member; 

WUUam  S.  Thompson,  to  be  District  of 
Columbia  Council  member:  and 

Polly  Shackleton,  to  be  District  of  Colum- 
bia Council  member. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
brief  statement  to  make  regarding  the 
nominations. 

As  a  long-time  crusader  for  true,  rep- 
resentative local  government  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  am  deeply  honored 
by  my  assignment  today  in  presenting  to 
the  Senate  the  unanimous  endorsement 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  nine  outstanding  nomi- 
nees for  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil. I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
advise  and  consent  to  the  President's 
nominations  with  dispatch. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Bible],  the  chairman  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee,  asked 
me  to  express  his  regrets  that  ofHcial 
business  in  his  home  State  precluded  his 
attendance  at  tills  session  today,  which 
we  hope  will  be  the  final,  legal  step  In 
permitting  President  Johnson's  reorga- 
nization plan  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  to  come  Into  full  operation. 

Today,  unquestionably.  Is  an  eventful 
one  for  this  Capital  City  because  it  marks 
the  final,  legal  step  In  inaugurating  the 
first  change  in  the  local  government  here 


in  almost  100  years.  Congress  adopted  the 
commission  form  of  locad  government  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  back  In  1874. 
Now,  93  years  later,  the  President's  re- 
organization plan  is  providing  at  least  a 
step  toward  true,  local  representative 
government. 

Earlier  this  year,  when  the  President 
first  proposed  his  reorganization  plan,  I 
highly  coxrunended  him  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  I  described  it  as  a  giant  step 
toward  home  rule.  As  we  know,  President 
Johnson  has  supported  home  rule  for 
many  years.  When  he  was  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  he  gave  help  when 
my  measure  came  before  the  Senate.  It 
passed  the  Senate  several  times,  only  to 
fail  in  the  other  body.  I  commend  my 
President  for  the  reorganization  he  is 
putting  into  effect  because  I  think,  with 
experience  under  it,  we  are  going  to  find 
it  easier  in  the  next  few  years  to  adopt  a 
true  home  rule  bill. 

Mr,  President,  the  challenge  afforded 
to  these  nine  outstanding  nominees  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council,  chosen 
to  guide  the  reorganized  government  of 
the  Nation's  Capital  City.  Is  a  unique 
and  demanding  one.  Probably  the  chal- 
lenge Is  unequaled  in  the  history  of 
American  municipal  government.  Here 
we  have  not  only  a  great  metropolis  of 
almost  1  million  people  but  we  have  a 
central  city  of  the  fastest  growing  metro- 
politan area  in  the  United  States,  Third, 
this  city  is  one  from  which  the  entire 
Nation  and  the  entire  world  hears  about 
daily. 

We  should  make  it  an  example  of  good 
government  and  free  government  by  way 
of  self-government  on  the  part  of  Its 
people. 

In  my  mind,  this  challenge  should  be 
of  great  Interest  to  students  of  govern- 
ment. The  form  of  the  daily  governing 
procedures  of  this  city  will  be  changed 
substantiallj'.  Obviously,  the  ti-ansitlon 
must  be  smooth  and  we  are  confident 
that  it  will  be.  In  my  recollection,  I 
cannot  recall  in  modern  history  where 
the  government  of  a  city  of  this  size 
has  changed  its  basic  operational  char- 
acteristics almost  overnight.  In  the  Fed- 
eral City  of  Washington,  we  have  a  local 
governing  system,  provided  for  in  our 
Federal  Constitution.  No  other  city  in 
this  country  has  that  distinction. 

Mr.  President,  these  nine  nominees  will 
bring  to  their  service  In  the  city  govern- 
ment a  rich  variety  of  background  and 
experience  which  promises  wise  and 
imaginative  service  to  the  Distiict  of 
Columbia.  At  the  same  time,  these  nom- 
inees share  a  common  history  of  active 
involvement  in  the  great  problems  which 
today  confront  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Their  dedication  to  this  city  as  private 
citizen.":  is  the  best  possible  guarantee  of 
a  hard-working,  devoted,  and  responsive 
council. 

President  Johnson  deserves  the  com- 
mendation of  all  people  interested  in 
progress  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Together  with  Commissioner  Washing- 
ton and  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner 
Fletcher,  these  excellent  choices  should 
give  the  Nation's  Capital  a  modem  mu- 
nicipal government  of  which  everj'  Amer- 
ican can  be  proud. 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
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lumbia  warmly  endorses  as  a  group  the 
President's  nominations  for  the  District 
City  Council.  Each  and  every  individual 
of  this  distinguished  group  warranted 
selectioin  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  devo- 
tion to  the  District  of  Columbia.  Their 
selection  was  the  end  product  of  a  care- 
ful review  of  the  names  and  qualifica- 
tions of  hundreds  of  District  residents 
who  had  been  suggested  for  the  Presi- 
dent's consideration.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  this  group,  working  as  a  team 
under  Commissioner  Washington's  lead- 
ership, carp  make  the  Nation's  Capital 
a  showplace  of  outstanding,  dedicated, 
and  responsive  municipal  government. 

Mr.  President,  each  and  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  Congress  also  has  a  great  re- 
sponsibility to  serve  his  responsible,  leg- 
islative role  along  with  the  officials 
chosen  to  guide  this  reorganized  gov- 
ernment. The  Congress  cannot  and  must 
not  believe  that  the  reorganized  govern- 
ment can  do  the  job  by  Itself.  Constitu- 
tionally, the  Congress  has  "exclusive, 
legislative  authority"  over  the  District 
of  Columbia.  This  reorganization  plan 
cannot  change  that.  Therefore,  those  of 
us  here  In  the  Congress  with  direct  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  District  of  Columbia 
must  keep  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel. 

Mr.  President,  your  committee  held 
hearings  on  these  nine  nominations, 
which  have  been  described  as  the  most 
thorough  hearings  of  any  before  the 
Senate  District  Committee  in  memory. 
Subsequent  to  the  hearings,  committee 
members  examined  further  into  the 
matters  at  hand,  and  properly  so.  Be- 
cause of  other  senatorial  commitments. 
I  regretted  my  inability  to  be  present  at 
these  hearings,  but  I  have  kept  in  close 
contact  with  the  proceedings  and  devel- 
opments, and  I  approve  of  the  record 
made  In  the  hearings  and  the  action  of 
the  committee. 

Unquestionably,  the  close  scrutiny  pro- 
vided by  the  committee  members  to  the 
various  problems  surrounding  these 
nominees  will  prove  highly  beneficial  in 
the  future  not  only  to  the  nominating  au- 
thority but  also  to  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, as  the  body  charged  with  confirma- 
tion, and  to  members  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil and  to  potential  Council  members. 
All  of  us  must  assess  our  proper  respon- 
sibilities and  carry  out  those  responsi- 
bilities in  this  new,  local  governmental 
area.  It  was  the  desire  of  this  committee 
that  these  nominations  be  reported 
unanimously.  If  at  all  possible.  That  goal 
was  achieved  because  these  matters  of 
proper  interest  were  examined  into  in- 
tensively. 

I  wish  to  pay  personal  commendation 
to  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dgjonick],  who  per- 
formed a  real  service  in  hiis  close  exam- 
ination of  the  questions  dealing  with  dual 
compensation,  conflicts  of  interest,  the 
Canons  of  Ethics  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  and  other  relevant  subjects. 
He  was  jointed  in  this  by  other  members 
of  the  committee,  and  I  believe  the  city 
council  and  the  community,  not  only 
presently  but  In  the  future,  will  also 
benefit  greatly  from  this  examination  as 
other  nominations  may  be  considered.  It 
may  well  be  that  new  laws  should  be  con- 
sidered, as  I  understand  the  Department 
of  Justice  Is  now  studying.  In  the  areas 
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of  the  Hatch  Act,  dual  compensation, 
conflicts  of  interest  dealing  with  part- 
time  city  councilmen.  and  other  germane 
subjects. 

Mr.  President,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  fully  shares  the  aim  of  the 
President  that  the  Nation's  Capital 
should  have  an  exemplary  municipal 
government.  May  I  personally  salute 
Commissioner  Washington,  Assistant  to 
the  Commissioner  Fletcher,  City  Council 
Chairman  Hechinger,  and  the  'Vice 
Chairman,  Reverend  Fauntroy,  and  the 
other  seven  Council  nominees  as  they  ap- 
proach the  gigantic  task  of  fashioning  a 
reorganized  government.  Your  great 
challenges  are  matched  only  by  the  great 
opportunities  before  you. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
confirm  these  nominations. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  made  a  few  obsen-ations  in  con- 
nection with  the  pending  nominations. 
I  do  not  oppose  confirmation  of  any  of 
the  nominees  to  positions  on  the  so- 
called  city  council  of  Washington,  D.C. 
The  Senate  District  Committee  has  had 
access  to  complete  information  on  the 
backgroimds  and  qualifications  of  these 
nominees,  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  presumably  satisfied  that  they 
will  adequately  perform  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  posts  to  which  they 
have  been  named.  There  may  be  in  the 
future  a  question  as  to  possible  conflict 
of  interests  with  some  of  the  nominees. 
It  may  be  too  much  to  expect  that  any 
successful  businessman  or  attorney  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  would  not  have 
some  transaction  in  which  he  Is  interest- 
ed pending  before  an  agency  or  an  arm 
of  the  District  Government.  Should  any 
of  these  questions  come  before  the  city 
coimcil,  I  would  expect  the  individual 
member  involved  to  disqualify  himself 
from  acting  in  an  official  capacity  on 
that  particular  matter. 

There  is  one  particular  observation  I 
do  want  to  make.  It  is  apparent  to  me 
that  the  reorganization  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  insofar  as  it  proposes  to  bring 
about  home  rule,  is  fraudulent.  No  home 
rule  is  involved  in  this  method.  All  that 
is  accomplished  is  a  transfer  of  powers 
which  formerly  resided  in  Congress  to 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
Perhaps  the  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  favor  home  rule  honestly 
feel  that  they  are  getting  a  measure  of 
it  In  this  reorganization  plan.  In  my  own 
view,  they  have  been  deceived  and  it  will 
become  more  evident  to  even  them  as 
time  goes  by. 

The  Constitution  gives  to  the  Congress 
power  to  exercise  "exclusive  legislation" 
over  the  affairs  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Since  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  the 
seat  of  the  Government,  I  think  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  Is  a  wise  one. 
This  is  just  another  example  of  a  shift 
of  powers  from  the  legislative  branch  to 
the  executive  branch  and  the  continua- 
tion of  a  trend  which  I  deplore.  Congress 
is  guilty  of  voluntarily  delegating  much 
of  its  authority  to  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  and  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  continually 
requests  the  Congress  to  divest  itself  of 
its  power  and  authority  in  favor  of  the 
President. 
I  cannot  hold  these  particular  nomi- 


nees responsible  for  this  trend  or  respon- 
sible for  the  District  of  Columbia  reorga- 
nization plan,  but  I  wanted  to  make  these 
observations  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  President  be  immediately  notified 
of  the  confirmation  of  these  nominations 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

Stanley  D.  Metzger  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission. 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Bruno  W.  Augensteln,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  National 
Library  of  Medicine,  Public  Health  Service. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
I  also  report  favorably  sundry  nomina- 
tions in  the  Public  Health  Service.  Since 
these  names  have  previously  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  In  order  to 
save  the  expense  of  printing  them  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Lamar  A.  Byers,  and  sundry  other  persons. 
for  personnel  action  In  the  regular  corps  of 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

By  Mr.  PULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations;  without  reservations: 

Executive  B,  90th  Congress,  first  session, 
Supplementary  Convention  between  tbe 
United  States  and  Canada;  and 

Executive  P,  90th  Congress,  first  session. 
Income  Tax  Convention  between  the  United 
States  and  Trinidad  and  Tobago  (Ex.  Kept. 
No.  18). 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
Senate  resumed  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  resdnaed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  biU  (H.R.  12144)  to  clarify 
and  otherwise  amend  the  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act,  to  provide  for  cooperation  with 
appropriate  State  agencies  with  respect 
to  State  meat  inspection  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  <H.R.  12144)  to  clarify  and 
otherw-'ise  amend  the  Meat  Inspection 
Act,  to  provide  for  cooperation  with  ap- 
propriate State  agencies  with  respect  to 
State  meat  inspection  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  AIKEN  AT 
MONTANA  DmNER  TO  COMMEM- 
ORATE SENATOR  MANSFIELD'S 
25   YEARS   IN   CONGRESS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
was  at  home  in  Montana  several  weeks 
ago  I  was  privileged  to  participate  in  the 
Mansfield  Endowment  Dinner  at  Helena, 
October  14.  The  dinner  was  the  second 
of  two  such  events,  the  first  held  here 
in  Washington  August  24,  commemorat- 
ing Majority  Leader  MncE  Mansfield's 
25  years  In  Congress  and  the  beginning  of 
the  Maureen  and  Mike  Mansfield  lec- 
tures in  international  relations  at  the 
University  of  Montana. 

The  evening  was  splendid  in  every  re- 
spect. The  featured  speaker  was  our  dis- 
tinguished and  able  colleague,  the  senior 
Republican  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  George 
D.  Aiken.  Montanans,  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  farmers  and  ranchers,  busi- 
nessmen, miners,  educators,  and  students 
came  from  all  parts  of  Montana,  and 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Aiken  came  from  Ver- 
mont to  pay  tribute  to  Montana's  senior 
Senator,  who  is  Senator  Aiken's  long- 
time friend  and  trusted  colleague. 

Senator  Aiken  is  recognized  as  a  hard- 
working, considerate  leader  in  his  own 
party.  It  was  most  appropriate  that  he 
speak  at  this  event.  The  dinner  recog- 
nized the  inauguration  of  a  lecture  series 
In  international  relations,  an  area  close 
to  Senator  Aiken  because  of  his  many 
years  of  service  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Sena- 
tor Aiken  is  also  a  great  champion  of 
rural  America,  a  man  who  has  helped 
solve  many  problems  that  plague  the 
agricultural  segment  of  our  economy. 
Vermont  and  Montana  have  in  common 
topography,  friendly  people,  and  the 
homes  of  two  great  legislators. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senator  Aiken's  speech  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Speech  bt  Senator  Georsk  D.  Aiken,  Mon- 
tana Dinner  Commemorating  Hon.  Mike 
Mansfield's  25  Years  in  the  Congress  of 
THE  United  States  and  the  Establishment 
of  the  •Mansfield  Lectures  on  Interna- 
tional Relations.  "  Helena,  Mont.,  Oc- 
tober 14.  1967 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends  of  Mike  Mans- 
field: When  I  received  the  Invitation  to  be 
here  tonight  to  help  the  people  of  Montana 
and  the  University  of  Montana  pay  tribute 
to  your  Senior  Senator  for  his  twenty-five 
years  of  service  In  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. I  was  quite  elated. 

When  I  was  told  that  I  was  expected  to 

make  a  speech  my  elation  took  a  nose  dive. 

What  can  I  say  about  Mike  Mansfield  that 

the  people  of  Montana  do  not  already  know? 

You  know  his  background— you  know  his 

civilian  and  military  record. 

You  know  of  the  years  when  he  worked  in 
the  mines  and  the  years  he  spent  at  your 
State  University  as  student  and  teacher. 

You  know  his  record  In  public  life  and 
you  know  his  character. 

I  have  known  your  senior  Senator  well 
only  since  that  morning  In  January,  1953, 
when  we  first  had  breakfast  together. 

I  could  recite  to  you  Innumerable  Inci- 
dents and  anecdotes  which  have  occurred 
since  that  morning  and  which  demonstrate 
the  caliber  of  the  man. 

However.  I  don't  propose  to  spend  the  next 
few  minutes  In  simply  eulogizing  Mike 
Mansfield. 

I  might  like  to  do  It — you  might  like  to 
hear  It — but  he  would  take  me  to  task  for 
It  later. 

Not  that  Mike  does  not  appreciate  the 
respect  in  which  he  is  universally  held  or 
being  credited  with  the  things  he  does  so 
right. 

Senator  Mansfield  Is  the  Leader  of  the 
Democratic  Majority  in  the  United  Stales 
Senate. 

I  have  served  a  long  time  in  the  same 
Body  as  a  Republican. 

I  can  tell  you  tonight  that  Mike  Mansfield 
Is  equally  respected  on  both  sides  of  the 
Aisle  In  the  Senate  Chamber. 

There  are  those  who  may  wonder  why  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  United  States  Senate 
is  so  well  liked  by  the  Minority  Members  of 
that  Body. 

The  reason  was  well  expressed  by  one  of 
my  Republican  colleagues  the  other  day 
when  he  said.  "When  Mike  gives  his  word,  he 
keeps  It.  When  he  says  there  will  be  no  vote 
today — there  Is  no  vote.  He  never  pulls  a  fast 
one  or  takes  advantage  of  a  Member's  ab- 
sence from  the  Floor." 

This  Is  the  reason  why  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  like  your  Senior  Senator. 
There  comes  a  time,  however  in  the  lives 
of  many  men  when,  regardless  of  the  praise 
that  may  be  bestowed  upon  them,  they  find 
that  their  greatest  reward  lies  In  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  their  works  have 
contributed  to  the  betterment  of  mankind. 
Mike  Mansfield  Is  one  of  these  men  so  In 
deference  to  him  tonight  I  want  to  speak 
of  those  things  which  are  close  to  his  heart 
and   to  which   he   gives  hU   working  life. 

Whether  people  are  happy  or  not  depends 
largely  upon  government  and  those  who. 
by  election  or  otherwise,  assume  respon- 
sibility for  government  at  each  level. 

I  have  always  maintained  that  one  who 
ignores,  evades  or  misuses  his  responsibility 
to  the  local  community  will  never  be  too  suc- 
cessful at  the  State,  National  or  Interna- 
tional level. 
One's  service  to  others  is  a  yardstick  by 


which  the  worth  of  a  person  Is  measured 
but  that  service  need  not  always  be  rendered 
by  the  holding  of  office. 

In  the  case  of  Mike  MaxLsfield,  his  Commu- 
nity was  first  the  mines  of  Montana  and 
later  the  University  of  Montana. 

In  1943,  his  service  to  the  SUte  began  with 
election  to  the  US.  House  of  Representa- 
tives—Increasing with  his  election  to  the 
Senate  in  1952.  '^ 

Since  1953,  however,  Mike  Mansfield  has 
become  more  and  more  a  student  and  bene- 
factor of  the  world— respected  and  trvifited 
by  the  community  of  nations. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  I  represent  a  rural 
state  that  I  have  worked  so  closely  with 
the  Senior  Senator  from  Montana. 

Vermont  Is  a  small  state  and,  until  re- 
cently, we  had  more  cows  than  people. 

Montana  Is  the  fourth  largest  state  in  area 
and  even  more  sparsely  populated  than  Ver- 
mont.— yet  In  many  ways  our  problems  are 
similar. 

We  have  to  constantly  guard  against  ef- 
forts to  concentrate  the  power  of  govern- 
ment In  the  National  Capital  and  the  eco- 
nomic power  of  the  Nation  in  the  populous 
financial  and  industrial  centers. 

The  urge  for  empire  building  Is  strong, 
and  it  Is  so  easy  for  the  more  wealthy  and 
populous  areas  to  forget  that  the  wealth 
of  which  they  boast  was  not  created  within 
their  urban  borders  but  for  the  most  part 
was  generated  and  produced  on  the  farms 
and  in  the  mines  and  forests  of  the  more 
sparsely  populated  states. 

The  financial  situation  of  otir  large  clUes 
Is  such  that  Congress  Is  urgently  pressed  to 
remedy  their  plight  at  public  expense. 

It  Is  an  imdisputed  fact  that  most  large 
cities  are  in  an  unenviable  position  and  need 
help  badly. 

However,  the  solution  to  the  problems  of 
cities  that  have  grown  too  big  1«  not  to  m&ke 
them  bigger. 

The  solution  lies  in  making  the  niral  areas 
of  the  Nation — including  Montana  and  Ver- 
mont— adaptable  for  the  spreading  out  of  In- 
dustry and  jxjpulatlon. 

This  means  that  not  only  must  electricity 
and  telephones  be  made  available  to  the 
country  but  that  transportation — schools — 
hospitals — water  and  sewage  disposal  systems 
must  also  come  within  the  means  of  the 
rural  community. 

It  means  that  industry  must  decentralize — 
with  public  assistance — If  necessary 

It  means  that  a  strong  and  prosperous 
agriculture  must  be  sustained. 

To  this  end.  your  Senator.  Mike  Mansfield, 
has  been  working  assiduously  and  success- 
fully. 

This  year  I  have  agaui  Joined  with  him  In 
an  effort  to  further  expand  the  program  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to  en- 
courage recreation  and  other  sidelines  for 
farmers  and  rural  residents,  as  well  as  to 
enlarge  the  Rural   Water  Program. 

It  Is  not  alone  in  the  economic  world  that 
our  rural  states  must  be  on  guard. 

It  Is  m  the  field  of  government  as  well. 

Dreams  of  empire  are  frequently  to  be 
found  In  agencies  of  the  Federal  government. 

The  dreamers  or  planners,  as  they  aje 
sometimes  called,  cannot  always  be  con- 
demned as  being  either  avalclous  or  despotic. 

Usually,  they  actually  believe  that  they 
could  do  better  work  and  do  more  good  for 
more  people  If  power  and  faculties  were  more 
concentrated-— under  their  supervision  of 
course. 

This,  in  their  opinion,  mean*  the  removal 
of  certain  Important  faclUtlee  and  branch 
offices  from  the  thinly  populated  states  to  a 
few  large  urban  centers. 

A  striking  example  of  this  occurred  a  few 
years  ago  when  a  determined  effort  wm  made 
to  close  many  Veterans  Hospital  Facilities 
and  provide  treatment  for  local  veterans  at 
hospitals  which  in  some  cases  were  several 
hundred  miles  from  their  homes. 
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Mllce  Mansfield  reacted  violently  to  this 
ertort. 

He  not  only  saved  facilities  for  the  veterans 
of  Montana,  but  also  was  Instrumental  in 
keeping  VA  facilities  for  thousands  of  other 
veterans  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Job  that  Mike  Mansfleld  did  for  the 
veterans  of  Montana  Is  only  one  example 
of  his  service  to  his  people. 

The  years  he  has  spent  In  the  Senate  are 
replete  with  evidences  of  his  feeling  for  his 
home  State. 

I  sat  with  him  In  conference  with  leaders 
of  the  Canadian  Parliament  when  he  per- 
suaded them  that  construction  of  the  LIbby 
Dam  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  both 
countries. 

I  have  firsthand  knowledge  of  his  solic- 
itude for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  of 
Montana  — how  he  has  fought  for  fair  treat- 
ment for  the  farmers,  the  miners  and  the 
business  and  professional  people  of  this 
State. 

And  each  victory  he  has  won  for  the  State 
of  Montana  has  been  to  the  benefit  of  Ver- 
mont and  the  other  forty-eight  States  of 
our  Union. 

The  evolution  of  government  Is  a  con- 
tinuing process. 

The  days  when  a  community  wa.s  an  entity 
unto  Itself  passed  Into  history  long  ago. 

The  days  when  a  crimin.il  couu;  escape 
punishment  by  crossing  a  stnte  line  have 
also,  for  the  most  part,  gone  for  good 

The  advance  of  technology  has  now  so  far 
eroded  time  and  distance  that  the  myste- 
rious distant  lands  of  only  a  couple  genera- 
tions Bgo  are  now  as  close  to  us  and  to  each 
other  as  the  States  of  o\ir  Union  were  then. 
And  with  these  new  conditions  have  come 
new  clangers  and  new  hopes 

The  means  for  doing  good  or  evil  have 
mnltlplled— but  the  traits  of  mankind  re- 
main about  Eis  they  were. 

With  regional  wars  breaking  out  here  and 
there  and  with  the  dark  clouds  of  a  greatf-r 
conflict  looming  ominously  nn  the  horizon. 
we  must  not  make  mistakes 

The  United  States  Is  conrldered  the  most 
powerful   Nation  In   the  world  today. 

It  was  predicted  by  our  ablest  military 
experts  that  we  could  handily  bring  North 
Viet  Nam  to  terms  In  «  short  time. 

.\nd  now  when  we  consider  how  difficult 
It  Is  to  make  progress  In  that  small  area.  It 
makes  one  wonder  how  successful  we  would 
he  In  conflict  with  a  country  that  could  field 
well  armed  fighting  men  by  the  million. 

Surely  there  are  ways  of  settling  interna- 
tional differences  other  than  through  the 
waging  of  war. 
These  ways  we  must  find 
Your  Senator.  Mike  Mansfleld.  is  one  of 
the  world's  great  leaders  in  searching  for 
the  formvila  for  Peace. 

He  has  become  a  leader  not  only  In  the 
United  States  but  around  the  world  because 
he  Is  universally  respected   and  trusted 

Perhaps  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  regard- 
less of  race — creed — color  or  habitat  people 
are  people  and  possess  the  same  traits  a.s 
ourselves. 

Nor,  would  It  do  us  Americans  any  harm 
to  learn  and  practice  the  art  of  being  humble. 
Surely  there  ore  other  people  as  smart  and 
worthy  as  we  are. 

Humility — Integrity— courage  and  vision 
are  as  important  In  nations  as  they  are 
In  the  Individual — or  the  community,  the 
source  of  the  progress  of  mankind. 

During  the  pa-st  twenty-five  years  Mike 
Mansfleld  has  taken  those  steps  upward  from 
the  Commvinlty  to  the  State — to  the  Nation 
and  to  the  World. 

Wherever  one  goes,  however  and  whatever 
one  does,  hla  heart  and  mind  instinctively 
turn  back  t-o  the  place  of  the  beginning. 

It  Is  from  these  sources  that  the  great 
men  of  history  have  derived  much  of  their 
strength  and  courage. 

And    so   Mike    Mansfleld    tonight   returns 


again  to  the  University  of  Montana  to  the 
source  of  many  early  Inspirations. 

He  returns  not  only  to  pay  homage  to  this 
University  but  to  receive  the  honors  which 
he  has  so  fairly  earned. 

And  to  share  that  honor  with  him  is  Mau- 
reen Mansfield,  who  grew  up  to  be  a  true 
daughter  of  this  State  and  who  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  Mike's  success. 

Without  Maureen  his  life  and  work  would 
have  been  far  more  difficult. 

In  establishing  "The  Mansfleld  Lectures  on 
International  Relations"  this  University  pays 
honor  to  a  great  alumnus  in  a  manner 
designed  to  serve  the  four  areas  of  political 
progress  to  which  he  has  dedicated  his  own 
life. 

I  know  that  your  efforts  will  be  crowned 
with  success  and  bring  to  the  University  of 
Montana  a  rich  reward. 


SENATOR  HARRY  BYRD— BUSY 
AMERICAN 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  several  editorials  and  news 
stories  detailing  the  activities  of  the 
able  and  perceptive  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  ByrdI  in  support  of  legisla- 
tion to  make  America  a  stronger  and 
better  nation  In  which  to  live. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Lynchburg   (Va,)    News,  Oct.   11, 

1967) 

Byrd  Amendment 

Senator    Harry    Byrd    Jr.    introduced    an 

amendxneut  to  H  R.  10345  on  Tuesday.  It  Is 

of  especial  interest. 

"1.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  not  support  nor  par- 
ticipate In  additional  action  Invoked  by  the 
United  Nations  against  the  country  of  Rho- 
desLi.  particularly  military  action  as  called 
for  in  the  Article  42  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  without  the  formal  approval  of  the 
Congress. 

"2.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  government  through  its  repre- 
sentatives In  the  United  Nations,  haying  ad- 
vocated economic  sanctions  against  Rhodesia, 
should  initiate  and  support  In  the  United 
Nations  economic  sanctions  against  North 
Viet  Nam  at  whoee  hands  the  United  States 
has  suffered  55,888  casualties  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  1967." 

Senator  Byrd  made  a  speech  In  support  of 
this  amendment  and  outlined  the  wrongness 
of  the  United  States  position  vls-a-vls  Rho- 
desia and  pointed  out  that  U.S.  exports  to 
Rhodesia  "were  reduced  from  $23  million  in 
1965  to  less  than  $7  million  in  1966."  He 
emphasized  the  hardships  Imposed  on  the 
people  In  Rhodesia  through  the  economic 
sanctions,  but  their  failure  seriously,  to  affect 
the  Smith  government.  He  further  empha- 
sized that  If  our  policy  persisted  to  the  next 
step  provided  In  ArUcle  42  of  the  U.N.  Charter 
It  would  call  for  any  military  action  required. 
Senator  Byrd  pointed  out,  na.turally,  that 
Rhodesia  came  Into  being  as  an  Independent 
republic  as  did  the  United  States,  they  being 
the  only  two  colonial  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  ever  to  do  so.  And  then,  he  bitid; 
"The  dispute  between  Rhodesia  and  Great 
Britain  is  an  Internal  matter  to  be  settled 
by  those  two  countries." 

Farther,  he  emphasized  that  use  of  arms 
against  Rhodesia  would  throw  Southern 
Africa  into  chaos  and  "this  country  must 
not  become  involved  in  an  African  Viet 
Nam." 

He  made  It  quite  clear,  and  to  us  Impos- 
sible to  chaUenge,  that  we  have  no  business 
Imposing  sanctions  on  Rhodesia  or  Inter- 
fering In  something  in  which  we  have  no 


business,  for  Rhodesia  docs  not  constitute 
a  threat  to  any  country. 

On  the  other  hand  he  advocates  economic 
sanctions  against  North  Viet  Nam,  and  not 
against  Rhodesia — against  the  enemy,  not 
the  friend.  Especially  he  warns  against  mili- 
tary action  against  Rhodesia. 

He  makes  out  very  simply  the  tragic  irony 
of  sanctions  against  Rhodesia  and  none 
against  North  Viet  Nam,  where  the  countries 
supposed  to  be  our  friends  aid  our  enemies 
with  supplies.  It  Is  an  impossible,  an  un- 
tenable, position,  requiring  immediate  cor- 
rection. Senator  Byrd  deserves  widespread 
and  vigorous  and  determined  support  for 
his  position.  It  is  the  only  one  that  makes 
sense. 

IProm    the   Philadelphia    (Pa.)    Eastern 

Banker,  Sept.  18,  1967] 

What  Byrd  Did 

A  service  of  the  greatest  value  to  our  na- 
tion was  performed  recently  by  U.S.  Sen, 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Virginia  Democrat.  Over 
the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  White  House, 
the  State  Department  and  the  Senate  lead- 
ership. Sen.  Byrd's  Important  amendment  to 
the  Export-Import  Bank  bill  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  56  to  26. 

"The  vote  was  significant  I  think,  for  two 
reasons,"  Sen.  Byrd  wrote  In  a  letter  of  ex- 
planation to  constituents.  "One,  the  Sen- 
ate, In  a  sharp,  clearcut  fight,  voted  to  limit 
the  President's  authority  and,  thus,  asserted 
its  own  constitutional  prerogative  In  the 
Held  of  foreign  affairs;  and  two.  It  made  un- 
mistakably clear  that  It  wants  the  Admin- 
istration to  stop  u.qing  American  tax  dol- 
lars for  the  benefit  of  nations  supplying 
equipment  to  our  enemy." 

The  Byrd  action  took  place  after  the  ap- 
parent failure  of  an  earlier  resolution  pre- 
sented Jointly  by  Sen.  Everett  Dlrksen,  Il- 
linois Republican  and   the  Virginia  patriot. 

Senator  Dlrksen,  wrote  Sen.  Byrd,  "pre- 
sented an  amendment  to  the  Export-Import 
legislation  denying  the  use  of  those  funds 
to  guarantee  loans  to  Communist  countries. 

■  As  the  debate  went  on.  It  became  ap- 
parent to  me  that  the  Dlrksen  amendment 
would  not  be  approved.  So  I  went  to  work 
to  fashion  an  amendment  which  would  elim- 
inate many  of  the  arguments  which  were 
being  made  against  the  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment. 

"I  drew  a  concise  amendment.  It  said 
that  United  States  tax  dollars  cannot  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  any  nations  en- 
gaged In  armed  conflict  with  the  United 
States  (North  Vietnam)  OR  any  nation  'the 
government  of  which'  Is  furnishing  goods  or 
supplies  to  a  nation  at  war  with  the  United 
States." 

Sen.  Byrd  properly  pointed  out  that  Pres- 
ident Johnson  had  publicly  approved  using 
Export-Import  Bank  fund.s  to  finance  the 
sending  of  $50  million  In  machine  tools  to 
build  a  Flat  automobile  plant  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Eastern  Banker  again  pledges  lt.self  to 
work  with  all  possible  effort  to  curb  the 
subversive  communist-aiding  activities  of 
Exlmbank.  and  to  curb  the  Irresponsible  ex- 
ercise of  authority  by  the  despot  now  seated 
in  the  White  House 


[Prom  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News, 
Oct.  10,  1967] 
Senator  Btrd  and  the  Canal 
After  an  on-the-scene  survey  of  possible 
routes  for  a  new  sea  level  canal  Unking  the 
.Atlantic   and    Pnclflc   across   one   of   several 
Central  American  countries.  Senator  Harry  F. 
Bvrd  Jr.,  D-Va..  says  we  must  not  relax  our 
sovereignty  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  In  the 
slightest  until  some  future  route  is  deter- 
mined. 

U.S. -Panamanian  relations,  to  say  the  very 
least,  have  been  strained  for  some  time.  Riot- 
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Ing  and  other  acts  of  violence  against  Ameri- 
can installations  have  taken  place. 

In  effect,  some  elements  in  Panama — the 
most  demonstrative  of  which  have  l>een  stu- 
dent groups — want  us  to  pull  up  stakes  and 
abandon  our  pwaltlon  that  guards  this  vital 
seaway  link.  We  were  given  this  right  to  oc- 
cupy the  Panama  Canal  Zone  in  perpetuity 
when  we  built  the  canal  more  than  60  years 

ago. 

For  this  privilege,  the  U.S.  pays  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama  almost  $2  million  annually 
under  terms  of  a  renegotiated  treaty  12  years 
ago. 

Since  the  1964  violence  in  which  Ameri- 
cans and  Panamanians  lost  their  lives,  nego- 
tiations for  a  new  agreement  have  been  going 
on.  The  terms  reportedly  demanded  by  Pa- 
nama are  considered  highly  unreasonable  In 
some  ofBcial  and  unofficial  quarters  In  this 
country. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  present  nego- 
tiations, our  own  government  has  an  ob- 
vious obligation  to  see  that  ( 1  (  Panama  is 
given  fair  treatment;  (2)  U.S.  funds  are  not 
the  subject  of  undue  demands,  and,  (3)  his- 
toric U.S.  rights  to  protect  the  vital  Unk- 
ing of  the  seas  in  this  hemisphere  not  be 
placed  In  Jeopardy 

So  long  as  we  keep  our  hands  out  of 
Panama's  Internal  affairs  and  make  reason- 
able and  sufficient  payments  for  the  privil- 
ege of  occupying  a  narrow  strip  through  the 
Isthmus,  we  should  stay  right  where  we  are 
until,  when  and  If,  another  route  is  available. 

[Prom  the  Tulsa   (Okla.)    Tribune,  Oct.   13, 
1967) 
Our  Double  Standard 
Senator  Harry  B>Td,  Jr.  this  week  Intro- 
duced two  amendments  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment budget  that  read  as  follows: 

1.  "It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  not  support  nor  par- 
ticipate In  additional  action  invoked  by  the 
United  Nations  against  the  country  of  Rho- 
desia, particularly  mlUtary  action  as  called 
for  In  Article  43  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, without  formal  approval  of  the  Congress. 

2.  "It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  government  through  its  rep- 
resentatives In  the  United  Nations,  having 
advocated  economic  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desia, should  Initiate  and  support  In  the 
United  Nations  economic  sanctions  against 
North  Vietnam  at  whose  hands  the  United 
States  has  suffered  55,888  casualties  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  1967." 

Hear!  Hear! 

The  U.N.,  In  an  effort  to  please  Its  Afri- 
can members,  has  conducted  an  economic 
war  against  Rhodesia  on  the  ground,  which 
Is  perfectly  true,  that  Rhodesia  Is  not  set 
up  as  a  perfect  democracy.  In  Rhodesia  the 
Negro  majority  Is  allowed  to  elect  only  a 
small  minority  of  the  parliament. 

The  United  States  government  has  gone 
along  enthusiastically  with  the  U.N.  re- 
strictions. It  asked  for  "voluntary"  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia,  with  the  result 
that  our  trade  with  that  country  dropped 
from  $23  minion  In  '65  to  less  than  $7  million 
In  '66.  Last  January  President  Johnson 
signed  an  executive  order  making  It  a 
criminal  offense  for  any  American  to  trade 
with  Rhodesia  In  most  goods. 

StlU,  none  of  the  economic  sanctions  has 
brought  down  the  Rhodeslan  government. 
So  there  remains  Article  42  of  the  U.N.  char- 
ter, calling  for  Joint  military  action  against 
nations  that  are  "a  threat  to  peace."  The 
argument  is  that  since  Rhodesia  Is  very 
unpopular  with  Its  neighbors  Rhodesia  must 
be  conquered  to  prevent  a  war. 

Senator  Byrd  asks  why  we  then  don't 
conquer  Israel,  since  it,  too.  Is  unpopular 
with  Its  neighbors,  and  a  war  actually  flared 
this  summer. 

Among  countries  which  have  supported 
U.N  action  against  Rhodesia  are,  of  course, 
the  Communist  countries.  In  those  countries 


voters   are  given  one   slate  of   candidates. 

They  may  vote  for  no  others.  Is  this 
more  perfect  "democracy"  than  the  one  In 
Rhodesia  where  the  majority  of  voters 
are  under-represented? 

Almost  20  years  ago  the  North  Koreans 
cynically,  and  in  violation  of  solemn  treaties. 
Invaded  South  Korea.  The  U.N.  declared  a 
"police  action,"  but  nobody  pitched  In  ex- 
cept the  United  States  and  a  handful  of 
Turks  and  Aussles, 

The  Communists  violated  the  17th  parallel 
demarcation  line  between  North  and  South 
Vietnam  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  established. 
They  set  about  throwing  South  Vietnam  into 
chaos  by  systematically  assassinating  village 
chiefs.  They  have  used  the  neutral  countries 
of  Cambodia  and  Laos  so  brazenly  as  a  march- 
lug  corridor  that  this  week  the  Laotian  gov- 
ernment appealed  for  American  help. 

Yet  the  U.N.  has  stubbornly  refused  to  see 
the  actions  of  North  Vtetnani  as  a  threat  to 
peace.  Its  general  secretary,  U  Thant,  has  had 
bitter  criticism  for  the  UrUted  States,  alone. 
And  last  year  240  ships  flying  the  flags  of 
U.N.  members  delivered  goods  to  North  Viet- 
nam. 

That  the  United  States  government  should 
lend  Itself  to  a  war  against  Rhodesia  at  the 
urging  of  an  international  organlaatlon  that 
has  found  no  threat  to  peace  by  the  actions 
of  the  Communists  in  Southeast  Asia  would 
be  utterly  fantastic. 

The  Byrd  amendments  should  certainly  be 
passed. 

I  From  the  Chicago  (111.)  Tribune. 

Oct.  12,  19671 

Unrealfty  in  U.N. 

The  amendment  tacked  by  Sen.  Harry  F. 
B>Td  of  Virginia  to  an  appropriation  bill  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Senate.  expre6.<!ing  "the 
sense  of  Congress"  that  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration seek  mandatory  economic  sanctions 
from  the  United  Nations  against  communist 
North  Viet  Nam  as  a  threat  to  International 
peace. 

It  can  confidently  be  predicted  that  the 
administration  won't  comply,  even  if  the 
House  Joins  in  the  call.  And  it  can  be  even 
more  confidently  predicted  that,  if  the  ad- 
ministration made  the  attempt,  the  U.N. 
would  do  nothing.  The  communist  bloc  would 
naturally  be  opposed,  and  the  Afro- Asian 
bloc  has  an  obvious  prejudice  to  {lersuade  it 
that  sanctions  and  other  slapdowns  should 
be  reserved  only  for  "colonialist"  regimes 
which  refuse  to  bow  out  In  favor  of  colored 
majorities. 

Nevertheless,  Mr  Byrd'."!  maneuver  serves 
a  good  purpose.  It  turns  a  searchlight  on  the 
kind  of  U.N.  hypocrisy  which  has  decreed 
sanctions  by  almost  unanimous  vote  against 
Rhodesia,  which  is  at  war  with  no  one  and 
yet  is  declared  to  be  a  threat  to  international 
peace,  and  at  the  same  time  finds  no  threat 
to  peace  and  no  need  for  sanctions  against 
North  Viet  Nam,  which  has  Initiated  a  war 
of  conquest  against  its  neighbors  to  the 
south. 

Kb  long  as  the  U.N.  has  one  eye  with  such 
good  vision  that  it  can  see  things  that  aren't 
even  so  and  another  eye  that  Is  so  blind  that 
it  can  see  nothing  it  does  not  care  to  see,  it 
will  be  a  nullity  and  a  nothingness,  which  Is 
Just  what  it  is. 

I  From  the  District  Fifty  News.  Sept.  11,  1967) 

Senator  Harry  Byrd — Crown  Cork  and  Seal 

Employees  Attend  Celebration 

Winchester.  Va.— The  annual  picnic  of 
Local  Union  15464.  comprised  of  the  em- 
ployes of  Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Company,  was 
held  at  Senseny  Park  here  last  week.  In  ad- 
dition to  tables  loaded  with  food  and  drink, 
pony  rides  and  races  for  the  children,  the 
picnickers  were  treated  to  a  visit  and  a  s-hort 
speech  by  United  States  Senator  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr..  of  Winchester 

The  Senator  was   Introduced   by  Intenaa- 


tlonal  Executive  Board  Member  Robert  R. 
Pohl.  who  described  him  as  "a  friend  of  the 
working  man  and  a  tireless  worker  In  Wash- 
ington on  behalf  of  all  Amertcans." 

Following  a  short  Interval  during  which 
the  Senator  met  with  various  dignitaries  at 
the  picnic,  he  greeted  the  crowd  and  made  a 
brief  speech.  Sen  Byrd  told  the  group  of  his 
pleasure  in  sttendlng  their  picnic  and  dis- 
cussed some  of  his  acUvitles  in  Washington. 
He  discussed  his  political  philosophy  and 
talked  about  his  Impressions  of  current 
measures  that  are  now  before  the  Senate. 


DISTINGUISHED  COMMITTEE  SUP- 
PORTS AMERICAN  POLICY  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
newly  formed  Peace  With  Freedom  Com- 
mittee for  Vietnam— which  Includes  such 
eminent  Americans  as  former  Presidents 
Truman  and  Eisenhower — will  perform 
a  vital  function  for  the  United  States. 

Unlike  many  administratUe  critics, 
this  group  of  distinguished  Americans 
has  appealed  to  reason,  not  to  emotional- 
ism. 

The  committee  believes  that  Amencf. 
must  support  the  President's  sane  middle 
course  in  Vietnam  against  the  extremes 
of  unilateral  withdrawal  and  mindless 
escalation — the  sensible  road  between 
capitulation  and  indiscriminate  use  of 
power. 

What  is  more,  it  believes  that  the  vocal 
dissent  of  a  few  has  given  the  enemy  a 
misimpression  of  the  American  people's 
determination  to  see  the  Vietnamese 
conflict  through  to  an  honorable  conclu- 
sion. 

No  longer  will  the  silent  majority  of 
Americans  who  support  our  commitment 
to  Vietnam  go  unheard — here  or  abroad. 
They  have  an  articulate  spokesman  m 
the  joint  voices  of  America's  most  hon- 
ored citizens — the  Citizens  Committee 
for  Peace  With  Freedom  In  Vietnam. 

This  committee  will  make  it  clear  to 
Hanoi  and  Peking  that  any  nation  which 
mistakes  the  depth  of  our  determination 
in  Vietnam  will  be  gravely  disillusioned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial  commending  the 
Peace  with  Freedom  Committee  on  its 
reasonable  and  resolute  position  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  27.  1967 1 
The  Middls  Way 

The  Citizens  Committee  for  Peace  with 
Preedc^n  in  Vietnam  has  launched  its  career 
with  a  statement  of  poUcy  that  U  persuasive 
and  logical.  It  can  perform  a  usef'ui  service 
by  lending  support  to  those  who  wish,  as  it 
does,  to  pursue  In  Vietnam  a  "sensible  road 
between  capitulation  and  indiscriminate  use 
of  power  " 

Those  who  adhere  to  thU  policy— former 
Senator  Douglas,  General  Omar  Bradley,  for- 
mer Presidents  Truman  and  Elsenhower  and 
their  distinguished  associates  on  the  Com- 
mattee — have  a  difficult  role.  Those  who  wish 
a  less  restrained  attack  and  those  who  wish 
a  withdrawal  edging  toward  capitulation 
have  arguments  with  a  superficial  logic  to 
them.  The  middle  course  requires  a  much 
more  sophisticated  approach. 

The  basic  argument  over  Asian  policy  has 
not  altered  much  in  recent  mouths.  The  dis- 
putants have  only  raised  their  voices  a  little 
higher   without   elevating   their   arguments 
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An  Improvement  In  the  tone  of  debate  may 
be  one  service  tills  group  can  perform.  Its 
sober  and  dignified  announcement  encour- 
ages that  expectation. 

The  Judgment  of  citizens  such  as  these 
that  the  vital  Interests  of  this  country  are 
at  stake  In  South  Vietnam  cannot  be  Ughtly 
dismissed.  The  Committee  deserves  a  con- 
siderate and  respectful  hearing  both  because 
of  the  distinction  of  its  leaders  and  the  tem- 
perate character  of  its  argument. 


FATHER  GABRIEL  RICHARD 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  October  15 
marked  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Father  Gabriel  Richard,  a  for- 
mer colleague  of  ours  from  the  old  Michi- 
gan Territory.  Father  Richard  was 
elected  a  Delegate  to  the  18th  U.S.  Con- 
gress in  1822  and  served  one  term.  He 
was  the  first  and  the  only  Roman 
Catholic  priest  ever  to  serve  in  this  body. 
Aside  from  this  distinction — and  some 
of  his  conservative  parishioners  in  De- 
troit considered  it  a  dubious  distinction 
at  best — Father  Richard  gained  renown 
as  a  crusader  in  many  fields. 

Bom  in  France  October  15,  1767,  he 
went  to  Detroit  in  1798  and  remained 
there  until  his  death  in  1832. 

Detroit  in  1798  was  a  crowded,  bois- 
terous frontier  town  whose  hearty,  ro- 
bust inhabitants  were  more  interested  in 
the  immediate  problem.s  of  survival  on 
the  frontier  than  book  learning. 

Guided  by  what  some  have  called  a 
sense  of  divine  purpose,  Father  Richard 
met  the  challenge  the  frontier  town  pre- 
sented. 

In  1802,  he  established  the  first  schools 
in  the  Territory.  These  schools  served  the 
children  of  settlers  and  Indians. 

In  1809,  he  brought  the  first  printing 
press  to  the  Territory  and  printed  Michi- 
gan's first  newspaper.  He  also  used  the 
press  to  print  text  books,  a  Bible  for  the 
Indians  and  the  laws  of  Michigan. 

In  1817,  he  helped  found  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  which  is  celebrating  its 
150th  armiversary  this  year. 

During  his  term  in  Congress,  he  sug- 
gested and  helped  enact  legislation  to 
build  a  road  between  Detroit  and  Chi- 
cago. 

Father  Richard  probablv  i."?  best  re- 
membered in  Detroit  for  unt-rin.s  leader- 
ship in  rebuilding  the  town  after  the 
great  fire  of  1805.  a  fire  which  destroyed 
all  but  two  of  the  400  buildings  in  Detroit. 
Almost  singlehandedly  he  organized  the 
citizenrj'  into  work  crews  and  made  pro- 
visions to  secure  food  from  outlying 
areas. 

Certainly,  there  is  an  obvious  parallel 
to  be  drawn  between  Father  Richard's 
efforts  to  build  Detroit  out  of  the  ashes  of 
1805  and  the  efforts  to  rebuild  Detroit 
out  of  the  ashes  of  summer  1967. 

His  indefatigable  spirit  stands  as  an 
example  of  what  Is  needed  todav  to  re- 
vitalize the  Nation's  cities. 

In  July  1832,  when  Father  Richard 
was  nearly  65.  another  tragedy  struck 
Detroit.  An  epidemic  of  cholera  spread 
through  the  city. 

Father  Richard's  34  years  of  dauntless 
crusading  was  beginning  to  take  its  toll. 
Pale  and  emaciated,  he  nevertheless 
worked  from  early  morning  until  night, 
encouraging  the  well  and  administering 


spiritual  consolation  to  the  sick  and  dy- 
ing. 

By  September  1832,  the  disease  had  all 
but  disappeared.  It  was,  however,  to  take 
one  last  victim — Father  Richard. 

Thus,  Father  Richard  died  as  he  had 
lived,  helping  the  needy. 

Today  in  Detroit,  a  monument  to  Fa- 
ther Richard  stands  at  the  entrance  to 
Belle  Isle,  one  of  the  great  city's  parks. 
The  monument  is  a  small  token  of  the 
appreciation  of  Michigan  residents  who 
considered  themselves  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing had  Father  Richard's  inspired  leader- 
ship in  those  often  turbulent,  formative 
years.  His  spirit  and  devotion  to  the  ef- 
fective service  of  his  brother  man  would 
be  a  sound  guide  for  each  of  us. 


BOWING  TO  AGITATORS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  call  attention  to  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  October  31,  1967,  edition 
of  the  Martlnsburg,  W.  Va.,  Journal.  The 
editorial  titled  "Bowing  to  Agitators," 
states  something  which  I  have  said  time 
and  again : 

The  wave  of  civil  disobedience  and  dem- 
onstrations which  swept  over  this  country 
during  the  last  few  years  and  promoted  by 
persons  such  as  Dr.  King  laid  the  foundation 
for  today's  violence  and  riots.  Laws  were 
broken,  court  orders  were  flaunted,  towns 
were  overrun,  and  police  were  made  helpless. 
And  now  all  we  hear  Is  that  these  conditions 
are  the  result  of  poverty.  As  someone  has 
said.  If  poverty  were  an  excuse  for  rioting, 
Abraham  Lincoln  would  have  been  the  Stoke- 
ly  Carmichael  of  his  day  and  Booker  T. 
Washington  would  have  been  the  Floyd  Mc- 
Klsslck  of  his  time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  the  "some- 
one" referred  to  in  the  last  sentence  of 
the  paragraph  which  I  have  just  ex- 
tracted from  the  editorial.  In  the  wake  of 
the  Detroit  riot,  I  stated  in  speeches  on 
the  Senate  floor  that  if  poverty  were  an 
excuse  for  rioting,  Abraham  Lincoln 
woxild  have  been  the  Stokely  Carmichael 
of  his  day  and  Booker  T.  Washington 
would  have  been  the  Floyd  McKissick 
of  his  time. 

The  Martinsburg  Journal  editorial  goes 
on  to  say  that : 

Picketing,  demonstrations,  rent  strikes 
and  sit-ins  are  not  activities  which  will  pro- 
vide poor  people  with  the  education,  train- 
ing, or  Jobs  they  need.  It  may  be  fun  for  the 
activists  to  engage  In  this  type  of  program 
but  It  doec  Uttle  to  help  the  poor. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  "amen"  to  the 
editorial,  and  I  ask  unanimous  corisent 
that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bowing  to  AcrrATOBS 

Why  must  the  Congress  and  other  Federal 
commissions  allow  themselves  to  become 
sounding  boards  for  those  agitators  who  ad- 
vocate disobedience  of  the  law  and  massive 
demonstrations  designed  to  disrupt  the  or- 
derly processes  of  government? 

That  Is  the  question  which  must  bother 
most  Americans  when  they  read  where  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  was  called  to  Washing- 
ton to  testify  before  a  closed  session  of  the 
President's  Special  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders. 

As  soon  as  Dr.  King  finished  his  testimony 
he  stepped  out  and  called  for  a  prolonged. 


city-paralyzing  demonstration  In  Washington 
to  prod  Congress  into  adopting  a  $20-bUlion- 
doUar-a-year  anti-poverty  program.  He  wants 
Congress  to  appropriate  $20  billion  a  year  for 
the  neJt  20  years  to  fight  poverty  conditions. 
"The  time  has  come,"  he  said,  "to  camp 
here  in  Washington  and  stay  here  by  the 
thousands  and  thousands  until  the  Federal 
government  and  the  Congress  will  do  some- 
thing about  the  problems." 

He  said,  "We  have  to  make  It  clear  that 
the  city  will  not  function.  We're  going  to 
have  to  have  an  act  of  civil  disobedience  to 
get  this." 

It  is  an  Insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
American  people  for  the  President's  Special 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disobedience 
to  call  Dr.  King  before  that  body  studying 
the  cause  of  riots  in  the  nation's  cities  last 
year.  After  all.  Dr.  King  long  has  been  the 
No.  1  advocate  of  civil  disobedience  which  led 
this  Nation  down  the  road  to  violence  and 
rioting.  Why  then  hear  from  him  again  on 
this  subject?  Why  give  him  a  platform  to 
preach  more  mass  demonstrations? 

The  wave  of  civil  disobedience  and  demon- 
strations which  swept  over  this  country  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  and  promoted  by  per- 
sons such  as  Dr.  King  laid  the  foundation 
for  today's  violence  and  riots.  Laws  were 
broken,  court  orders  were  flaunted,  towns 
were  overrun,  and  police  were  made  helpless. 
And  now  all  we  hear  is  that  these  conditions 
are  the  result  of  poverty.  As  someone  has 
said,  If  poverty  were  an  excuse  for  rioting, 
Abraham  Lincoln  would  have  been  the 
Stokely  Carmichael  of  his  day  and  Booker 
T.  Washington  would  have  been  the  Flovd 
McKissick  of  his  time/ 

It  has  been  more  than  three  years  since 
the  President  signed  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964.  Several  billions  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  on  a  number  of  programs 
conceived  to  help  the  33  million  poor  Amer- 
icans. Most  of  these  programs  have  been  dis- 
mal failures.  We  have  found  that  It  Is  not 
enough  simply  to  Identify  those  persons 
whose  incomes  fall  below  a  certain  dollar 
figure,  and  then  work  out  on  paper  some 
programs  which  theoretically  will  enable 
them  to  succeed  In  overcoming  all  the  ele- 
ments In  their  background  which  have  re- 
sulted in  their  poverty  status. 

One  phase  of  the  Federal  government's 
anti-poverty  drive  has  been  the  community 
action  programs  set  up  throughout  the 
country.  In  most  instances  these  efforts  have 
been  taken  over  by  extremists  and  activists 
and  Federal  fvmds  have  been  used  to  support 
activities  not  in  the  least  related  to  con- 
structive anti-poverty  efforts.  In  Syracuse 
for  example,  poverty  funds  have  been  used 
by  the  Syracuse  Community  Development 
Association  to  support  demonstrations 
agaln.'tt  the  city  administration  and  to  pro- 
vide ball  for  arrested  demonstrators.  In 
Cleveland,  a  group  receiving  anti-poverty 
money  piled  rats  and  traih  on  city  hall  steps 
to  dramatize  the  conditions  under  which 
slum  dwellers  are  forced  to  live  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  anti-poverty  workers  have  orga- 
nized persons  on  welfare  to  picket  the  Wel- 
fare Department,  to  stage  sit-ins  there,  and 
have  also  organized  demonstrations  at 
police  precinct  houses.  In  New  York  City  an 
OEO  supported  group  organized  rent  strikes 
and  school  boycotts. 

Picketing,  demonstrations,  rent  strikes  and 
sit-ins  are  not  activities  which  will  provide 
poor  people  with  the  education,  training,  or 
Jobs  they  need.  It  may  be  fun  for  the  activ- 
ists to  engage  In  this  type  of  program  but  it 
does  little  to  help  the  poor. 

Why  then  should  Congress  shell  out  an- 
other $20  billion  to  be  poured  into  such  ri- 
diculous programs?  If  democracy  means  any- 
thing at  all.  It  means  that  the  taxpayers' 
money  shall  be  spent  only  In  accordance  with 
the  laws  and  policies  determined  by  the  peo- 
ple's representatives.  And  if  democracy 
means  anything  at  all.  It  means  that  such 
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laws  and  poUcles  are  formulated  and  adopted 
only  through  a  process  whereby  the  people's 
representatives  are  persuaded  to  support 
tlxem  by  rational  arguments  presented  in 
democratic  debate.  Ttu-eatenlng  clvU  dis- 
obedience and  mass  demonstrations  Is  not 
the  way  to  persuade  Congress  to  follow  a 
certain  course.  It  is  time  Congress  and  the 
Federal  commissions  stopped  Inviting  the 
Dr  Kings  to  Washington  to  advocate  more 
of  the  rampant  disorder  which  has  raged  in 
the  streets  of  our  cities. 


CENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  GRANGE 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 4,  the  National  Grange  will  cele- 
brate its  100th  anniversary.  I  am  proud 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  Grange  for  a  century  of  accomplish- 
ment and  service  to  rural  America. 

The  Grange,  for  10  decades,  has  effec- 
tively played  two  roles:  one.  as  a  non- 
political  yet  socially  concerned  organiza- 
tion, which  has  advocated  and  sponsored 
legislation  of  crucial  national  impor- 
tance; and  another  as  a  rural — family 
fraternity  which  has  promoted  commu- 
nity progress  and  self-improvement. 

Entmierating  even  the  most  important 
of  the  Grange's  national  achievements  is 
a  large  task. 

The  passage  of  the  Granger  laws  In 
1873,  upheld  by  the  historic  Supreme 
Court  decision — Murm  agairist  Illinois — 
in  1876,  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Thus, 
the  National  Grange  had  a  large  part  to 
play  in  forcing  official  recognition  of  the 
public's  interest  in  the  affairs  of  business. 

The  National  Grange  led  the  fight  for 
providing  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
with  Cabinet  rank  and  for  establishing 
rural  extension  services. 

In  succeeding  years,  the  National 
Grange  has  sponsored  legislation  to  es- 
tablish the  school  lunch  and  milk  pro- 
gram, promoted  the  Parcel  Post  and  rural 
free  delivery  services,  championed  the 
establishment  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  and  the  interstate 
highway  system,  and  has  campaigned  for 
the  extension  of  social  security  benefits 
to  farmers  and  farmworkers. 

Clearly  the  Orange  Is  to  be  commended 
for  its  public  responsibility.  Its  Impact 
has  reached  beyond  rural  America  and 
outside  the  continental  United  States. 
The  Grange,  for  example,  was  instru- 
mentrt  in  the  establishing  of  the  Food 
and  ^.griculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  and  has  vigorously  sup- 
ported that  organization  ever  since. 

In  addition,  however,  individual 
Grange  organizations  have  had  direct 
impact  upon  the  lives  of  Grange  mem- 
bers. The  Grange  in  rural  America  has 
been  and  remains  a  unique  Institution. 
It  provides  whole  families,  often  isolated 
by  great  distances  from  one  another, 
with  an  opportunity  to  come  together, 
not  only  for  social  functions  but  to  dis- 
cuss mutual  economic  problems  and 
community  affairs.  The  Grange  has 
traditionally  sponsored  and  encouraged 
self-improvement  programs  for  rural 
residents  of  all  ages. 

One  of  the  most  admirable  character- 
istics of  the  National  Grange  is  that  It 
has  never  been  content  to  rest  upon  Its 


laurels.  Rather,  it  has  continued  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  advocation  of  progressive 
new  programs  and  legislation. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  the  severe 
problems  of  rural  and  urban  poverty.  In 
order  to  meet  the  challenges  which  pov- 
erty poses,  we  must  develop  Innovative 
new  approaches.  I  am  confident  that  the 
National  Grange  with  its  620,000  nation- 
al members,  of  whom  12.105  are  in  my 
own  State  of  Vermont,  will  take  up  the 
challenge  eagerly  and  be  in  the  forefront 
of  antipoverty  activity.  The  result  can 
only  be  success  and  a  lasting  contribu- 
tion in  yet  another  field  of  endeavor. 

I  salute  the  National  Grange. 


traoted  is  due  in  no  small  way  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Business. 

So  on  this  occasion.  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  Mr.  C.  Wilson  Harder,  and 
the  staff  and  membership  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness for  their  continuing  efforts  and  good 
work,  which  have  made  them  a  strong 
force  in  the  fight  for  survival  of  the 
American  small  business  community. 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  INDE- 
PENDENT BUSINESS,  ADVOCATE 
OF   AMERICAN   SMALL   BUSINESS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  soon 
the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  will  be  celebrating  its  25th  an- 
niversary. Its  president  and  founder,  Mr. 
C.  Wilson  Harder,  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  outstanding  work  in  behalf  of 
small  business  performed  by  his  orga- 
nization during  the  past  quarter  cen- 
tury. 

Most  of  us  in  the  Congress  are  familiar 
with  the  federation  through  the  con- 
tinuous efforts  of  its  representatives  here 
on  Capitol  Hill,  and  I  would  like  to  say 
thai,  as  chairman  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
I  have  personally  become  very  aware  of 
the  sincere  voice  with  which  this  orga- 
nization speaks  In  behalf  of  the  small 
businessmen  across  the  Nation. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Business  Is  Its 
publication  the  Mandate.  This  organ 
spotlights  legislation  that  Is,  or  should  be. 
before  the  Congress.  It  carries  a  tear-off, 
selfmaller  ballot.  By  having  each  federa- 
tion small  business  member  actually  vote 
his  own  ballot  and  by  having  It  for- 
warded directly  to  his  Representative  In 
the  House,  a  close  working  relationship 
is  built  between  independent  business- 
men and  their  Members  of  Congress.  A 
national  summary  is  made  of  the  vote 
and  copies  of  this  summary  are  for- 
warded to  the  entire  federation  mem- 
bership as  well  as  to  every  Member  of 
Congress.  This  national  simimary  enables 
the  federation's  Washington  office  to 
foUovrthrough  in  thrfr  work  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  congressional  com- 
mittees. 

The  fact  that  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business  now  has  a  mem- 
bership fast  approaching  a  quarter  of  a 
million  is  an  eloquent  testimonial  to  the 
excellent  work  done  by  the  federation 
during  the  past  25  years. 

One  of  the  most  recent  efforts  of  the 
federation  has  been  to  bring  home  to  us 
in  the  Congress  the  adverse  effect  upon 
small  business  resulting  from  the  re- 
cent increase  and  extension  of  Federal 
minimum  wage  laws.  Not  too  long  ago, 
I.  along  with  31  other  Senators,  cospon- 
sored  an  amendment  Introduced  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen,  which  would  exempt  certain  small 
firms  from  complsring  with  this  law. 

The  attention  which  this  problem, 
and  the  corrective  amendment,  has  at- 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  URGES  SEN- 
ATE RATIFICATION  OP  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  11,  1967,  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  issued  a  proclamation  on  Hu- 
man Rights  Week  and  Human  Rights 
Year. 

In  this  proclamation,  President  John- 
son stated  clearlj'  and  forthrlghtly  his 
strong  support  of  Senate  ratification  of 
the  humfim  rights  conventions : 

American  ratification  Ifl  long  overdue.  The 
principles  they  embody  are  part  of  our  own 
national  heritage.  The  rights  and  freedonns 
thev  proclaim  are  thoee  which  America  has 
defended — and  fights  to  defend — around  the 
world.  It  Is  my  continuing  hope  that  tht 
United  States  Senate  will  ratify  these  con- 
ventions. This  would  present  the  world  with 
another  testament  to  our  Nation's  abiding 
belief  in  the  Inherent  dignity  and  worth  of 
the  Individual  person.  It  would  speak  again 
of  the  highest  ideals  of  America. 

We  now  have  before  us  the  strong  en- 
dorsement for  Senate  ratification  of  the 
human  rights  conventions  from  both 
President  Kermedy  and  President  John- 
son. The  position  of  both  administrations 
is  immlstakable. 

.It  is  their  considered  judgment  that 
Senate  ratification  of  the  Human  Rights 
Conventions  on  Forced  Labor,  Freedom 
of  Association,  Genocide.  Political  Rights 
of  Women,  and  Slavery  is  In  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States. 
I  agree  wholeheartedly. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  proclamation,  "Human 
Rights  Week  and  Human  Rights  Year," 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proc- 
lamation was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
HUMAN   Rights   Week   akd   Humak   Riohts 

Tkab 
(A  proclamation  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  1 
The  year  1968  will  mark  the  twentieth  an- 
niversary of  the  Universal  Declaration  ot 
Human  Right*  by  the  United  Nations — an 
historic  document  of  freedom  that  expresses 
man's  beUefs  about  the  rl^ts  that  evwy 
human  being  Is  born  with,  and  that  no 
government  Is  entitled  to  deny. 

The  United  Nations  has  designated  1968  as 
Internatlorxal  Human  Rights  Tettr.  It  has  In- 
vited Its  members  to  intenalfy  their  domeetlc 
efforts  to  realize  the  aims  of  the  Declara- 
tion. 

Every  American  should  remem.bar,  with 
pride  and  gratitude,  that  much  of  the  leader- 
ship m  the  drafting  and  adoption  at  the 
Declaration  came  from  a  great  American, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  She  was  our  first 
repreeentaUve  on  the  UN  Commission  on 
Human  Rights 

Today.  October  11,  would  have  been  her 
83rd  birthday.  With  the  Inspiration  of  her 
humanitarian  concern  stlU  before  us,  I  call 
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the  attention  of  our  people  to  the  Declara- 
tion she  helped  to  author. 

To  Americans,  the  rights  embodied  In  the 
Declaration  are  familiar,  but  to  many  other 
people.  In  other  lands,  they  are  rlgh.tfi  never 
enjoyed  and  only  recently  even  aspired  to. 

The  adoption  of  the  Declaration  by  the 
United  Nations  established  a  common  stand- 
ard of  achievement  for  all  peoples  and  all 
nations.  These  principles  were  Incorporated 
Into  Human  Rights  Conventions,  to  be  rati- 
fied by  the  Individual  nations. 

American  ratification  of  these  Conven- 
tions is  long  overdue.  The  principles  they 
embody  are  part  of  our  own  national  her- 
itage. The  rights  and  freedoms  they  proclaim 
are  those  which  America  has  defended — and 
fights  to  defend — around  the  world. 

It  Is  my  continuing  hope  that  the  United 
Stat«8  Senate  will  ratify  these  conventions. 
This  would  present  the  world  with  another 
testament  to  our  Nation's  abiding  belief  In 
the  Inherent  dignity  and  worth  of  the  Indi- 
vidual person.  It  would  speak  again  of  the 
highest  Ideals  of  America. 

Vow,  therefore,  I.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
In  honor  of  the  ratification  of  the  American 
Bill  of  Rights,  December  15,  1791,  and  In 
honor  of  the  adoption  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  of  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  Decem- 
ber 10,  1948,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  week  of 
December  10  through  17,  1967,  to  be  Human 
Rights  Week  and  the  year  1968  to  be 
Human  Rights  Year.  In  so  doing,  I  caU  upon 
all  Americans  and  upon  all  Government 
agencies — federal,  state  and  local — to  use  this 
occasion  to  deepen  our  commitment  to  the 
defense  of  human  rights  and  to  strengthen 
our  efforts  for  their  full  and  effective  realiza- 
tion both  among  our  own  people  and  among 
all  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  eleventh  day  of  October,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  sixty- 
seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 
ninety-second. 

LYNOOjsr  B.  Johnson. 


November  1,  19  67 


VISTA  VOLUNTEERS  DESERVE 
SUPPORT 

Mr.  GRUEI«rrNO.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  very  beginning  Sargent  Shrlver  and 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  have 
been  tempting  targets  for  criticism. 

Mr.  Shrlver  himself  would  agree  that 
s<Mne  of  It  has  been  Justified.  It  is  not 
easy  to  Implement  new  ideas,  especially 
for  a  program  necessarily  of  such  mag- 
nitude and  after  such  long  neglect.  There 
liave  Indeed  been  mistakes. 

But  a  great  deal  of  the  criticism  has 
been  without  foundation  and  has  be- 
trayed a  lack  of  compassion  and  a  lack 
of  commitment  to  the  imperative  need 
for  equality  of  opportunity  In  our  society. 

A  series  of  articles  on  the  work  of 
VISTA  volunteers  In  Alaska  which  ap- 
peared recently  In  the  Anchorage  Daily 
Times  provides  abundant  evidence  that 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is 
making  a  profound,  constructive,  and 
gratifying  difference,  for  the  better.  In 
the  lives  of  Americans. 

VISTA  volunteers  are  cheerfully  and 
willingly  working  In  Alaskan  villages 
hundreds  of  miles  removed  from  the  kind 
of  life  they  knew  before  entering  VISTA. 
They  are  offering  their  best  years  to  im- 
prove the  lives  of  others,  and  they  de- 
serve our  support,  encouragement,  and 
thanks. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  series  of  articles  from  the 
Anchorage  Daily  Times  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

[From  the  Anchorage  Dally  Times, 
Aug.  7,  19671 
VISTA    Volunteers    Help    Organize    Native 
VnxACES 
(Editor's  Note.— This  Is  the  first  In  a  series 
of   five   articles  concerning  the  VISTA  pro- 
gram in  Alaska— Its  challenges,  its  goals  and 
Its  successes.) 

(By  Claire  Strld) 

The  deaths  and  desti-uctlon  of  property 
caused  by  recent  riots  In  several  cities  in  the 
United  States  will  cost  Americans  millions  of 
dollars  and  counties*  hours  of  personal  mis- 
ery and  frustration. 

To  combat  the  causes  behind  riots  and  un- 
employment and  the  poverty  and  misery  they 
cause,  more  than  3,500  Americans  are  cur- 
rently working  as  Volunteers  In  Service  To 
America,  the  dcwnestic  version  of  the  Peace 
Corps. 

In  Alaska,  approximately  100  VISTA  vol- 
unteers are  serving  in  native  villages  with 
populations  between  100  and  500  persons  In 
the  western  part  of  the  state.  In  community 
organization  and  development  programs. 

Eric  Haeger,  field  support  officer  for  the 
VISTA  program  in  Anchorage,  said  volxm- 
teers  in  Alaska  are  trying  to  help  members 
of  these  villages  "think  in  terms  of  a  group — 
to  give  the  village  council,  that  has  existed 
In  name  only,  a  reason  for  being." 

Haeger  is  In  his  second  year  of  volunteer 
service  with  the  VISTA  program  and  has 
been  working  as  field  support  officer  since 
November  of  last  year. 

He  helps  with  the  training  and  placement 
of  new  volunteers  and  is  administrative  ofB- 
cer  to  the  40  volunteers  who  are  serving  in 
villages  around  Nome.  His  Job  includes  going 
to  the  Individual  villages  to  arrange  with 
their  councils  for  volunteers  to  do  what  the 
villagers  want  done. 

He  also  serves  as  a  liaison  officer  between 
the  volunteers  and  the  villages  at  first,  and 
then  between  the  volunteers  and  the  agencies 
they  want  to  contact  after  they  get  to  their 
assigned  stations. 

In  the  community  organization  and  de- 
velopment program,  Haeger  said  volunteers 
work  with  the  village  council  as  the  basic 
Institution  of  the  communltv,  and  set  up 
newspapers  to  help  village  communication. 
Volunteers  work  In  nursing,  teaching  and 
generally  try  to  organize  villagers,  he  ex- 
plained. 

Base  operations  for  the  state  are  in  Pair- 
banks,  and  the  University  of  Alaska  is  one 
of  several  colleges  and  universities  In  the 
naUon  where  VISTA  volunteers  are  trained. 
Haeger  said  the  primary  purpose  of  all  of 
the  VISTA  programs  Is  to  build  up  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  and  to  help  them  to 
work  together  "These  people  don't  know 
where  to  go  for  the  help  they  need,  and  In 
most  cases,  don't  even  realize  that  aid  Is 
available  to  them."  Haeger  said. 

VISTA  was  established  by  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  and  the  first  volun- 
teers took  their  stations  In  June,  1965.  Vol- 
unteers serve  where  they  are  needed  and 
requested  and  are  working  In  all  of  the  50 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Volunteers  are  sent  to  their  assigned  sta- 
tions after  they  have  completed  a  question- 
naire and  submitted  a  list  of  references  to 
the  national  office  In  Washington.  DC.  They 
are  sent  to  a  training  base  and  to  a  com- 
munity similar  to  the  one  they  will  be  sta- 
tioned In  for  orientation  and  further  training. 
They  also  attend  conferences  during  their 
tour  of  duty  to  learn  new  methods  and  tech- 


niques that  have  been  developed  to  do  bett« 
what  they  are  already  working  on. 

They  receive  a  basic  living  allowance  o( 
approximately  $76  a  month  to  pay  the  nee- 
essary  living  expenses  In  the  areas  they  aie 
stationed  and  collect  $50  for  every  month 
they  are  In  the  program,  paid  at  the  end  ol 
their  service. 

Volunteers  must  be  at  least  18  years  old 
but  there  Is  no  maximum  age  or  special 
education  or  experience  requirement  to  loin 
the  program.  The  youngest  person  serving  in 
VISTA  Is  18.  and  the  oldest  Is  85. 

Persons  who  are  physically  disabled  or  who 
have  a  chronic  Ulness  not  requiring  frequent 
medical  care  can  be  volunteers  If  they  can 
carry  out  their  assignments.  There  are  physi- 
cally handicapped  persons  working  as  volun- 
teers  now. 

For  persons  who  cannot  serve  a  full  year, 
VISTA  started  a  summer  associates  program 
last  year  for  volunteers  to  serve  In  Appa. 
lachla.  Other  similar  projects  are  also  being 
considered  for  persons  who  cannot  serve  the 
usual  one  year  assignment. 

VISTA  in  Alaska  Is  working  on  an  eight- 
month  project  that  would  allow  natives  to 
be  hired  as  volunteers  for  the  winter  months 
They  would  be  recruited  by  VISTA  volunteen 
already  In  the  villages  for  potential  leader- 
ship qualities,  and  the  only  requirements 
would  be  minimum  age  of  18  and  an  ability 
to  speak  English. 

Native  volunteers  would  receive  the  same 
pay  and  be  trained  and  oriented  as  all  VISTA 
workers. 

The  proposed  proJ«ct  has  l>een  sent  to  the 
governor  for  his  approval,  and  VISTA  hopes 
to  begin  the  eight-month  project  this  fall. 
When  volunteers  leave  their  tours  of  duty 
with  VISTA,  they  can  contact  the  Volunteer 
Information  Service  which  provides  career 
and  educational  Information  to  VISTA  alum- 
ni, but  the  service  does  not  guarantee  place- 
ment or  future  employment. 

As  of  last  year,  14,143  volunteers  had  been 
requested  to  serve  on  1,165  projects  In  all 
50  states,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
U.S.  territories. 

More  than  half  of  the  nation's  poor  live 
In  cities  and  towns.  One  out  of  every  ten 
urban  families  lives  In  poverty  and  884  vol- 
unteers have  gone  to  work  to  help  fight  it  on 
109  urban  community  projects. 

One  third  of  rural  America  has  been  of- 
ficially classified  as  poor,  and  there  are  1,248 
VISTA  people  working  in  the  rural  areas 
with  them  on  266  projects. 

VISTA  volunteers  also  work  In  migrant 
worker  camps,  on  Indian  reservations,  in 
mental  health  and  with  the  Job  Corps. 

In  mid-July,  Gov.  Walter  J.  Hickel  ap- 
proved a  federal  grant  of  $323,750  for  the 
VISTA  program  In  Alaska.  The  funds  will  be 
used  for  fiscal  1968  projects. 


J^ovember  1,  1967 
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[From  the  Anchorage  Dally  Times, 

Aug.  8.  1967] 

VISTA  Program  in  Alaska  Needs  More 

Volunteers  for  Villages 
(  EDrroR's  Note  —This  U  the  second  in  a  se- 
ries  of   five   articles   concerning   the   VISTA 
program  In  Alaska— its  challenges,  its  goals 
and  Its  successes.) 

(By  Claire  Strld) 

Eric  Haeger.  the  only  VISTA  admlnlstra- ?. 
tlve  officer  in  the  Anchorage  area,  would  like' 
to  see  more  volunteers  working  with  the  na- 
tives In  more  villages  In  Alaska. 

"These  people  don't  get  represented  In  the 
mainstream  of  living,"  he  said. 

Haeger  Is  working  with  the  war  on  pov- 
erty and  Is  Interested  primarily  with  applied 
domestic  politics.  He  Is  in  his  second  year  of 
service  as  a  Volunteer  In  Service  To  America. 

He  majored  In  political  science  at  Mlddle- 
burg  College  In  Vermont  and  took  a  bachelor 
of  arts  degree  In  1965.  In  November  of  1965 
he  joined  the  VISTA  program  and  was  sent 
to  Juneau  and  trained  In  Kake.  a  village  near 


Sitka,  before  he  was  stationed  at  the  village 
of  Mekorv-uk  on  Unlvak  for  one  year. 

The  village  has  250  persons  and  only  half 
of  them  could  speak  English. 

Haeger  and  his  VISTA  partner  taught  four 
classes  of  basic  English  through  the  Head 
Start  program  and  helped  set  up  a  halibut 
fishery  cooperative  for  marketing,  processing 
and  shipping. 

•The  men  In  the  village  never  really  sold 
their  fish  before  as  a  commercial  establish- 
ment. They  work  In  the  summer  at  part-time 
Jobs  m  Bethel  and  earn  enough  money  to 
buy  staples  for  the  winter  months."  Haeger 
explained. 

"The  older  people  go  to  fishing  communi- 
ties to  catch  and  dry  fish  for  their  winter 
stock.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Aflalrs  hires 
some  natives  to  help  with  relnueer  himting. 
and  what  they  earn  there  goes  to  buy  basic 
staples  for  winter."  he  continued. 

"Nobody  In  the  village  has  a  full  time  Job 
except  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  main- 
tenance man,  the  postmaster  and  the  Head 
Start  director  there,"  he  said. 

■'At  first,  they  distrusted  me — I  was  a  kind 
of  curiosity.  But  now  the  novelty  has  worn 
off,  and  replacements  are  accepted  because 
the  natives  imderstand  why  they  are  there." 

The  people  live  In  very  small  plywood 
houses,  poorly  Insulated,  with  an  average 
family  of  ten,  he  said.  There  Is  no  electricity 
or  plumbing  and  no  medical  facilities  closer 
than  Bethel — an  hour  and  a  half  plane  ride 
from  Mekoryuk.  "The  government  subsidizes 
mail  runs,"  Haeger  explained. 

The  Public  Health  Service  hospital  at 
Bethel  Is  the  destination  for  major  medical 
cases,  and  winter  weather  usually  accounts 
for  a  delay  of  about  two  weeks,  he  said. 

"Medical  aids  trained  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  are  based  In  the  village,  and  there 
Is  radio  contact  In  case  of  an  emergency. 
These  people  are  trained  In  basic  first  aid 
only,  and  receive  no  pay  so  there  Is  a  high 
turnover,"  he  said. 

"The  village  purchases  basic  medical  sup- 
plies through  funds  collected  from  the  na- 
tives who  attend  village-sponsored  movies  at 
$1  a  person. 

"The  Bureau  of  Indian  Aflfalrs  maintains 
an  elaborate  school  system,  not  unlike 
schools  anywhere  else,  to  the  eighth  grade." 

Haeger  and  his  partner  taught  beglrmlng 
classes  In  English  for  children  and  adults, 
and  also  had  a  class  for  advanced  students. 
"Getting  the  people  oriented  to  a  classroom 
situation  was  a  basic  part  of  the  teaching 
program,  especially  for  the  older  people," 
Haeger  noted. 

"Where  there  was  no  Office  of  Economic 
Opportimlty  funded  program,  we  taught 
adults — six  In  one  class  of  women  who  could 
speak  a  little  English  and  understand  a  little 
more,"  he  said. 

Haeger  explained  that  four  high  schools 
are  operated  In  the  nation  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Aflalrs  for  graduates  of  the  village- 
based  schools.  The  high  schools  are  In  Ore- 
gon, Oklahoma,  Sitka  and  Wrangell. 

"The  BIA  pays  all  expenses  for  high  school 
students  sent  to  these  schools,  but  the  na- 
tives resent  having  their  children  sent  to 
schools  outside  because  of  their  exposure  to 
a  different  kind  of  environment — with  many 
different  kinds  of  temptations  that  are  un- 
known to  them  in  their  villages,"  he  said. 

"The  pressure  and  frustrations  are  too 
much  for  the  kids,  and  most  of  them  go  back 
and  continue  the  same  kind  of  subsistence 
living  they  had  before  they  left,"  Haeger  ex- 
plained. "The  young  people  do  want  to  learn, 
but  the  old  people  are  still  in  the  old  culture. 

■•.\  regional  high  school  at  Bethel  would 
help  the  situation  Immensely.  The  nomadic 
villages  embrace  the  education  programs  as 
a  good  thing,  but  they  don't  like  the  ex- 
posure to  the  'bad  things'  of  the  society  they 
are  forced  to  join  by  attending  high  schools 
In  such  different  invlronments." 

Haeger  said  education  Is  "a  felt  need"  to 


these  people  and  estimated  the  school's  en- 
rollment at  approximately  50  students.  "The 
village  people  moved  to  the  school  from  out- 
lying areas  when  the  school  was  built,  and 
they  are  still  there." 

Haeger  took  a  two-week  vacation  to  his 
home  state  of  Massachusetts  at  the  end  of 
his  first  year  In  the  VISTA  program  and  re- 
turned to  Alaska  In  November  of  last  year  to 
become  a  field  support  officer  In  Anchorage 
for  volunteers  In  the  Nome  area. 

He  helps  train  and  place  new  volunteers 
when  they  arrive  and  Is  their  communication 
link  once  they  get  to  their  assigned  villages. 
Currently  there  are  approximately  35  vol- 
unteers In  the  Nome  area. 

"We  work  in  villages  with  populations  be- 
tween 100  and  600  because  larger  commiml- 
tles  already  have  the  basic  medical  and  com- 
munications facilities  they  need,"  Haeger 
explained. 

He  told  of  two  volunteers  and  the  work 
they  are  doing  in  Alaskan  villages. 

In  the  village  of  Teller,  one  volunteer  Is 
working  with  arts  and  crafts  to  catalog  and 
market  Ivory  carving.  She  is  also  helping  the 
village  to  gain  the  status  of  a  fourth  class 
city  and  Is  starting  a  program  In  jade  carv- 
ing. She  also  has  set  up  a  newspaper  to  help 
with  village  communications. 

Another  volunteer  in  a  village  near  Nome 
Is  working  with  funds  from  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  to  help  the  village  housing 
problem  by  building  a  model  home.  He  Is 
working  with  carpentry,  mostly  cabinet 
making,  in  technical  education. 

He  also  Is  keeping  records  of  all  stages  In 
the  building  project  for  future  reference  and 
Is  working  with  the  village  council  to  help 
the  community  get  the  maximum  appropri- 
ation of  federal  funds  to  the  area. 

[Prom  the  Anchorage  Dally  Times. 

Aug.  9,  19671 

VISTA  Workers  Aid  Total  Environment  ot 

Natives 

(Editoe's  Note. — This  Is  the  third  in  a 
series  of  five  articles  concerning  the  VISTA 
program  In  Alaska — Its  challenges.  Its  goals 
and  Its  successes.) 

(By  Claire  Strld) 

Teaching  native  children  general  water 
safety — mostly  how  to  swim  In  cold  water — 
Is  the  task  of  a  VISTA  volunteer  who  left  for 
Bethel  July  31. 

Bonnie  Archbold.  a  native  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  is  In  her  second  year  of  duty  as  a 
Volunteer  In  Service  To  America  In  Alaska. 
Last  year  she  worked  In  Nunapltchuk  and 
started  a  water  safety  Instruction  program 
with  the  children  there. 

When  she  signed  up  for  her  second  year 
with  the  program  In  May,  she  was  assigned 
to  do  more  of  the  same  type  of  work  with  the 
Campflre  Girls  stationed  In  Anchorage. 

She  and  six  other  staff  members  from  the 
Anchorage  office  will  be  In  Bethel  and  the 
surrounding  area  for  the  next  two  weeks 
teaching  natives  recreational  safety  programs. 

"Although  they  live  around  water  their  en- 
tire lives  and  are  dependent  on  it  for  their 
living,  the  natives  are  afraid  of  It  and  often 
panic  If  they  are  ever  In  a  boating  accident." 
she  explained.  "The  program  was  so  great 
last  year  that  we  decided  to  expand  It  this 
summer." 

The  water  safety  program  la  available  to 
everyone  In  the  1,800  population  village  of 
Bethel.  ChUdren  and  other  VTSTA  volunteers 
from  the  village  of  Kaslglook  three  mUes 
from  Bethel  wlU  also  attend  program  sesalons. 

"When  we  started  the  program,  we  couldn't 
find  any  Information  on  swimming  In  cold 
water,  much  leas  how  to  teach  anyone  how 
to  swim  In  it,"  Miss  Archbold  said. 

"So  we  are  doing  what  you  might  call  'ac- 
tion research,' "  said  Joan  Hurst,  executive 
director  of  the  Campflre  Girls  in  Anchorage. 
"We  teach  them  to  swim  with  their  clothes 
on  m  water  that's  usually  between  43  and  54 


degrees.  The  teaching  techniques  are  subject 
to  momentary  change — whatever  works  best 
is  used." 

Miss  Archbold  was  the  first  VISTA  volun- 
teer m  Nimapltchuk  and  she  worked  there  to 
help  set  up  the  first  library  in  the  vlUage. 
•The  men  biUlt  the  shelves  in  the  back  of  the 
community  hall,  and  I  started  to  recniit 
books,"  she  said. 

But  once  the  library  was  set  up,  she  made 
no  attempt  to  catalogue  the  books  or  set  up  a 
checking-out  system  because  then  they 
would  call  It  "my  library,"  she  explained. 
"And  I  didn't  want  that.  They  had  already 
started  calling  It  'my  library'  during  the  or- 
ganizational stages.  My  purpose  was  to  set  It 
up  and  make  the  books  avaUable  to  them, 
then  to  leave  It  to  them.  Once  I  left,  there 
wouldn't  be  anyone  there  to  take  over  the 
book  work  any  way,  so  It  would  have  been 
useless  to  them  later." 

Mlos  Archbold  has  a  degree  In  library 
science  from  St.  Catherine's  College  In  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  and  worked  In  Chicago  before 
she  joined  the  VISTA  program. 

During  her  first  year  of  duty  in  Nuna- 
pltchuk. she  lived  in  an  old  abandoned  house 
that  had  been  used  as  a  school  at  one  time. 
She  had  an  oil  stove  and  lived  on  ptarmigan 
and  dried  fish  just  like  everyone  else  in  the 
village.  She  said  she  also  ate  rotten  fish  heads, 
a  delicacy  to  the  natives,  and  salmon  berries. 
"It's  great!" 

When  she  first  arrived  at  the  vlUage,  the 
native  chUdren  were  afraid  of  hw  because 
of  the  Influence  the  adults  had  made  on 
them.  "They  are  told  that  If  they  arent  good, 
the  gusak  (the  white  man)  will  get  thwn," 
she  explained.  "You  feel  like  an  old  witch. 

"Just  being  there  and  letting  them  know 
you  won't  hurt  them  and  letting  them  hear 
English  is  the  only  way  to  cover  up  the  bad 
Influence,"  she  explained. 

"They've  had  a  rotten  deal  from  the  white 
TriftTi  They  have  been  cheated,"  she  said. 

Besides  setting  up  the  library,  she  worked 
with  two  campflre  groups  and  started  a  third, 
helped  the  natives  learn  how  to  fill  out  gov- 
ernment forms,  and  participated  in  the  adult 
education  program  through  a  Head  Start 
class. 

As  part  of  the  recreational  program,  she 
conducted  an  afternoon  arts  and  crafts  class 
for  the  children  on  the  walk  of  her  house. 
"The  games  and  songs  were  new  but  the 
dally  sessions  were  similar  to  those  of  the 
school,  so  they  enjoyed  It,"  she  said. 

The  classes  were  held  on  the  boardwalk 
of  her  house  becatise  the  ground  area  was 
tundra.  Children  from  three  to  seventeen 
came  regtilarly.  "The  adults  came,  too,  Jtist 
to  watch  out  of  c\irl06lty,  and  there  was  an 
old  woman  who  came  to  tell  the  children 
legends. 

"The  games  that  needed  Uttle  or  no  equip- 
ment were  the  ones  taught,  because  they 
could  be  carried  on  after  I  left,"  she  said. 
"Basketball  was  one  of  the  games  the  chil- 
dren enjoyed  most,  and  we  Improvised  by 
propping  a  sled  against  the  side  of  my  house 
and  used  an  Inflated  canvas  boat  as  the  back- 
drop." 

"We  used  old  tin  cans  and  plastic  bottles 
to  do  some  of  the  projects,  and  made  flowers 
out  of  paper,"  she  said. 

Miss  Archbold  said  two  girls,  aged  14  and 
16,  were  taken  from  the  village  to  the  Kenai 
Campflre  Girl  Camp  last  summer.  The  older 
one  was  going  to  be  sent  to  Oklahoma  to  go 
to  high  school,  so  the  two-week  introduction 
to  life  outside  of  the  vUlage  was  to  help 
her  get  oriented.  "She  really  enjoyed  It  and 
adjusted  well  to  life  In  Oklahoma,  so  we 
think  It  helped." 

After  this  month's  trip  to  the  Bethel  area, 
the  VISTA  volunteer  and  Campflre  Girl  per- 
sonnel will  return  to  Anchorage  to  work  with 
minority  group  programs  here  and  begin 
writing  a  manual  for  volunteers  who  will  con- 
tinue doing  water  safety  work  in  the  Tillages. 
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[Prom  the  Anchorage  Dally  Times,  Aug.  10. 

1967] 
Fob  Chiij)een:  "Moai:  Thau  Just  a  Cure" 
(Editob's  Note. — This  Is  the  fourth  In  a 
series  of  five  articles  concerning  the  VISTA 
program  In  Alaska — ita  challenges,  Its  goals 
and  Its  successes.) 

(By  Claire  Strld) 

Robert  Heasley  Is  a  VISTA  volunteer  work- 
ing In  the  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  here 
"to  help  the  children  leave  the  hospital  with 
more  than  Just  a  cure  for  their  Illnesses." 

He  Is  working  with  native  children  In  the 
hospital  classroom  and  taking  them  on  field 
trips  to  various  places  In  Anchorage  to  help 
them  become  familiar  with  western  culture. 

"We  have  toured  the  National  Bank  of 
Alaska.  Penney's  and  Safeway,"  he  explained. 
"We  will  continue  the  field  trip  projects  by 
touring  the  museum,  and  the  children  want 
to  go  to  the  police  and  fire  departments,  see 
a  hotel,  visit  a  trial,  see  an  office  building,  a 
farm,  a  bakery  and  the  library." 

"They  want  to  see  a  telephone  booth  and 
want  to  travel  In  a  car — on  modern  paved 
highways — to  see  the  mountains,  but  mostly 
Just  to  ride  In  a  car,"  he  said. 

"We  are  trying  to  give  the  kids  some- 
thing to  do  and  help  them  to  learn  by  doing 
more  than  Just  bopk  learning,"  he  explained. 

Healsey  has  been  working  at  the  Alaska 
Native  Medical  Center  for  a  month.  He 
arrived  In  Alaska  July  8  with  a  group  of 
29  new  members  of  Volunteers  In  Service 
To  America.  Heasley  has  spent  two  years  In 
college  with  his  major  In  English  and  a 
speech  and  drama  minor. 

A  naUve  of  Pittsburgh,  he  Is  using  his 
college  work  In  the  hospital  by  starting  a 
class  for  the  younger  children  In  creative 
dramatics. 

•We  are  trying  out  any  Ideas  for  what  they 
may  be  worth — to  see  If  they  work.  The  Idea 
Is  to  help  them  learn  how  to  act  like  some- 
thing other  than  what  they  are.  starting  by 
relating  the  people  they  see  on  the  field 
trips  to  their  play  situations.  AcUng  out 
what  they  have  seen  is  also  a  good  refresher 
for  the  field  trips."  he  said. 

■They  set  up  a  store,  and  act  out  the  Jobs 
of  the  clerk,  the  store  manager  and  the  other 
people  they  saw.  It  helps  them  to  realize  the 
minor  things  they  saw,  especially  the  actions 
of  the  people."  he  explained. 

"The  children  I  worked  with  before  were 
very  responsive  to  the  acting-out  situations. 
They  were  from  homes  of  faculty  members 
at  the  College,  but  I  wasn't  sure  how  the 
native  children  would  like  doing  this  type  of 
thing.  It  serves  as  a  means  of  entertainment 
and  they  seem  to  really  enjoy  It,"  he  said. 

"We  acted  like  different  kinds  of  animals 
from  a  list  we  made  out.  Three-fourths  of  the 
animals  they  listed  they  had  never  seen  be- 
fore and  didn't  know  how  they  sounded  or 
acted.  But  the  children's  exposure  to  televi- 
sion helped — we  acted  like  bears,  elephants, 
monkeys  and  airplanes,  our  grandparents, 
and  the  fat  people  In  our  village." 

Heasley  Is  working  with  two  age  groupe  of 
native  patients  at  the  hoepltal.  The  patients 
are  mostly  Eskimo  and  Indian  children  who 
usually  stay  In  the  hospital  from  one  to  four 
months,  and  some  as  long  as  a  vear,  Heasley 
said. 

Children  In  Heasley's  g^upe  Include  polio 
victims,  amputees,  tuberculosis  patients,  and 
children  with  eye  and  ear  defects.  He  works 
with  an  older  group  of  10  to  15  children 
between  ages  9  and  15  and  the  younger  group 
has  16  to  20  pmtlents  under  nine  years  of  age. 

"After  the  tours,  the  children  discuss  In 
their  classroom  where  they've  been.  They 
were  terribly  Impressed  with  the  computer 
at  the  bank  and  awed  when  the  man  picked 
up  sections  of  the  floor  to  show  the  wiring 
underneath."  he  said. 

"Ninety  per  cent  of  the  children  had  never 
seen  an  escalator  before,  but  they  all  got  a 
chance  to  ride  it." 


"We  teach  them  basic  health  and  cleanli- 
ness habits,  and  are  trying  to  set  up  a  teen- 
age council  so  they  can  do  things  for  them- 
selves, help  them  to  learn  orgtinlzatlan  and 
leadership,"  the  VISTA  worker  explained. 

The  hospital  is  understaffed,  he  said,  so 
children  have  to  make  their  own  beds  and 
help  clean  up  their  dining  room.  "It's  dif- 
ferent when  a  nurse  tells  them  to  do  It  and 
when  they  can  feel  they  are  doing  it  them- 
selves. They  resent  the  nurses  because  of  this 
and  also  because  the  nurses  and  doctors  don't 
have  the  time  to  get  to  know  them  Individu- 
ally." he  explained. 

The  teenage  council  will  set  up  work  sched- 
ules and  plan  activities  for  themselves  as  the 
older  patients  have  already  done. 

"We  are  trying  to  establish  a  buddy  system 
to  help  new  patients  get  adjusted  to  the  hos- 
pital environment  and  also  to  help  the  chil- 
dren keep  busy  with  a  person  near  his  own 
age  so  they  won't  think  so  much  about  being 
homesick," 

"They  can  feel  that  they  are  being  treated 
enmass  and  resent  it,  too.  Just  being  there 
to  talk  to  the  kids  and  be  friends  with  them 
helps  them  get  better  adjusted  and  keeps 
them   Interested  longer,"  he  explained. 

The  teenage  council  will  enable  the  chil- 
dren to  work  on  their  own  Initiative.  Heasley 
said.  "We  will  work  on  a  project  for  weekend 
activities  since  all  they  do  now  on  weekends 
Is  watch  television.  They  have  a  Sunday 
school  class  on  Sunday  afternoons,  but  that's 
all." 

The  transient  membership  of  the  council 
creates  a  problem,  but  the  adults  have  helped 
solve  It  by  electing  new  ofl3cers  every  three 
months  so  that  the  president  will  be  there 
for  his  term  of  office,  he  said. 

Through  the  council,  the  teenagers  will 
help  decide  where  they  want  to  go  on  the 
field  trip.  "When  I  started  there.  I  made  all 
the  arrangements  and  told  them  when  and 
where  they  would  be  going.  But  now  It's  up 
to  them  to  make  the  phone  calls  and  get  the 
tours  set  up  I  told  them  I  had  already  seen 
all  of  the  places  they  wanted  to  see,  so  If 
they  wanted  to  go,  they  had  to  make  the 
arrangements."  he  said. 

"They  are  afraid  to  talk  to  anyone  they 
consider  an  Important  person,  and  that's 
anybody  from  a  clerk  to  the  bank  president. 
One  boy  11  years  old  was  In  charge  of  making 
the  phone  call  to  the  museum  and  setting 
up  the  tour  time  there  We  couldn't  find  the 
number  In  the  phone  book,  so  I  explained 
that  when  he  couldn't  find  a  number  to  call 
the  operator. 

"He  called  the  operator  and  got  the  num- 
ber, but  he  was  petrified— the  operator  was 
an  Important  person.  He  had  a  feeling  of 
accomplishment  when  he  finished,  but  he 
is  still  scared  whenever  he  has  to  make  a 
call.  But  I  don't  think  It  will  be  quite  so 
hard  the  next  time." 

In  the  older  group,  Heasley  is  encoursiglng 
the  patients  to  spend  their  spare  time  by 
painting  and  drawing.  "Three  or  four  of  the 
teenagers  are  very  good,  and  there  is  an  11- 
year-old  who  has  never  had  a  chance  to  draw 
before." 

The  arts  and  crafts  backgroimd  of  the 
carving  and  painting  in  the  villages  helps, 
he  explained.  "They  like  to  copy  pictures 
from  comic  books  and  enjoy  reading  adven- 
ture and  animal  stories." 

"They  speak  better  English  than  Eskimo, 
and  the  only  time  I've  heard  them  speak  any 
Eskimo  was  during  a  bingo  game.  I  was  giv- 
ing away  candy  canes  as  prizes  and  only  had 
a  limited  number.  After  the  first  one  was 
won.  they  started  to  realize  that  their 
chances  were  getting  narrower,  and  they  get 
very  excited  and  started  answering  me  In 
Eskimo.  This  Is  the  first  time  and  It's  because 
they  were  so  relaxed  and  Involved  that  they 
forgot  themselves." 

The  native  children  have  more  strict  home 
lives  In  general  than  most  other  Americans, 
and  there  are  no  disciplinary  problems  other 


than  is  normal   for  kids  in  a  hospital,  he 
explained. 

Transportation  for  field  trips  Is  a  problem 
since  the  hospital  has  only  one  car  for  gen- 
eral use.  The  children  need  more  Individual 
construction  projects  like  models  and  paint 
sets.  "We  have  some  toys  and  games  but  can 
always  use  more."  he  said. 

[From    the   Anchorage   Dally   Times. 
Aug.  11.  1967] 

VISTA  Offers  Legal  Aid  to  Natives 

(EnrroR's  Note. — This  Is  the  last  In  a  series 
of  articles  concerning  the  VISTA  program  In 
Alaska — its  challenges,  its  goals  and  its  suc- 
cesses. ) 

( By  Claire  Strld ) 

"You'd  like  to  help  If  you  can — to  see  if  you 
can  do  something,"  Lewis  Agl  explained.  That 
Is  why  he  Is  a  Volunteer  In  Service  To  Amer- 
ica. 

Agl  will  be  working  on  a  program  offering 
legal  aid  to  the  natives  as  a  liaison  officer 
between  the  village-based  VISTA  voliinteers 
and  the  district  attorney's  office  In  Anchor- 
age. 

He  has  been  a  volunteer  since  November 
of  last  year  and  has  been  based  here  to  work 
on  the  legal  aid  program  when  It  was  to  be 
established  Aug.  1.  He  spent  last  winter  work- 
ing with  the  community  action  agency  and 
with  the  Anchorage  Young  Adult  Club  to  get 
a  "substantial  group  of  young  people  togeth- 
er once  a  week'"  mostly  for  recreation. 

Agl  received  his  law  degree  and  passed  his 
bar  exam  in  New  York  last  year  but  will  be 
working  mostly  as  a  referral  officer  since  he 
has  not  yet  taken  the  Alaska  bar  exam. 

Another  VISTA  volunteer  based  In  An- 
chorage Is  John  Bunn,  who  has  also  worked 
as  a  volunteer  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

He  Is  coordinator  of  the  summer  recreation 
program  for  the  city  at  Abbott  Loop  School 
and  provides  supervision  for  children  In  that 
area  for  recreational  sports  such  as  wrestling, 
volleyball  and  basketball.  Three  roomis  in  the 
school  are  being  used  for  the  recreation  pro- 
gram and  children  attend  dally. 

Bunn  has  also  worked  In  the  village  of 
Chefornak  In  southwestern  Alaska. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Thompson,  a  resident  volunteer 
on  the  community  action  committee,  said 
the  committee  started  working  in  February 
to  give  children  In  the  area  a  recreation  pro- 
gram during  the  summer. 

"The  Juvenile  delinquency  rate  goes  up  be- 
cause of  the  Increase  in  populaiton."  she  ex- 
plained, and  said  the  program  Bunn  is  co- 
ordinating "does  help." 

Agl  and  Bunn,  along  with  other  VISTA 
personnel,  are  working  for  the  "War  on  Pov- 
erty" through  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. The  observations  cited  by  volunteers 
in  Alaska  are  those  of  Americans  from  urban 
communities  working  in  poverty-stricken  and 
trouble  areas. 

A  British  magazine  writer  visited  some 
Alaskan  villages  recently  and  saw  the  prob- 
lems facing  VISTA  volunteers  and  what  the 
VISTA  program  is  trying  to  do  to  help. 

Michael  Teague  wrote  an  article  called 
"The  Poorest  Americans"  for  the  Geographi- 
cal Magazine  of  London  and  named  VISTA 
"one  of  the  most  promising"  branches  of 
the  anti-poverty  program. 

Teague  explained  his  first  Impression  of 
Hooper  Bay,  "Prom  a  distance,  the  village, 
with  Its  crooked  timber  houses  and  happy 
friezes  of  children  playing  In  the  snow,  looks 
like  a  rather  whimsical  stage  set.  It  Is  only 
on  closer  Inspection  that  one  sees  the  houses 
are  Just  shanties  and  that  the  unnatiu-ally 
rosy  cheeks  of  the  laughing  children  are 
in  most  cases  caused  by  Impetigo." 

"Nevertheless,"  the  British  writer  con- 
tinued, "the  telling  thing  about  poverty 
In  this  region  Is  not  so  much  the  quality 
of  Uvlng  conditions  but  the  frustrating  lack 
of  opportunity  to  make  use  of  the  abundant 
human  and  natural  resources  available." 
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Teague  explained  the  opportunity  lack  was 
caused  by  geographical  and  climatic  obsU- 
cles,  most  Important  of  these  being  trans- 

"^^  noted  an  example  of  the  Hooper  Bay 
fisherman  who  receives  only  S3.50  for  a  20  to 
25-pound  King  Salmon  if  air  transportation 
with  refrigeration  Is  available.  The  same  fish 
sells  for  $6  a  pound  In  New  York. 

He  said,  "The  result  Is  that  most  of  the 
villages  only  fish  for  subsistence  and  go 
on  the  dole  in  order  to  obtain  their  paltry 
ca£h  'incomes.' " 

The  British  writer  observed  other  projects 
being  conducted  In  the  villages.  "In  a  village 
such  as  Hooper  Bay  the  three  VISTA  volun- 
teers not  only  help  to  teach  In  the  local 
school  and  give  courses  In  adult  education 
and  community  health  programs,  but  they 
also  work  on  such  practical  projects  as  try- 
ing to  get  a  small  freezing  plant  to  preserve 
fish  for  export,  and  they  have  been  asked  to 
help  raise  a  reindeer  herd  for  the  village. 

"If  they  can  furnish  some  tips  on  pre- 
serving the  season's  catch  of  walrus  meat, 
so  much  the  better."  he  commented. 

Teague  noted  the  work  being  done  by  two 
volunteers  at  Emmonak  for  establishing  a 
sawmill  that  will  provide  timber  for  building 
which  would  otherwise  be  brought  in  by 
air  at  high  cost. 

To  the  north  of  Emmonak  at  Anaktuvuk 
Pass,  a  19-year-old  college  student  from 
California  is  a  volunteer  who  learned  to 
speak  Eskimo  and  teaches  simple  mathe- 
matics to  the  village  children. 

Teague  also  explained  that  the  volunteer 
helped  arrange  for  a  tractor  to  be  flown  to 
the  village  for  hauling  coal  from  the  moun- 
tains for  winter  fuel. 

Teague  cited  these  examples  of  VISTA 
projects  being  done  among  a  people,  "who 
are  not  only  the  poorest  Americans,  but  also 
the  most  Isolated." 


The  War  Reslstera  League,  the  Jewish 
Peace  Fellowship,  the  Central  Committee  for 
Conscientious  Objectors,  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee.  Inc.,  the  Catholic 
Peace  Fellowship  have  material  on  these  sub- 
jects available  on  campus  through  students 
for  a  Democratic  Society. 

Too  many  times  Is  the  press  accused  of 
printing  things  out  of  context.  Is  this  not 
what  the  "left"  Is  doing? 

They  use  famous  quotes  most  apropos  to 
their  own  situations,  but  there  are  other 
quotes  apropos  to  the  situation,  too. 

"I  have  never  advocated  war.  except  as  a 
means  of  peace."  Ulysses  S.  Grant  said. 

"If  peace  cannot  be  maintained  with  hon- 
or, It  Is  no  longer  peace."  Lord  Russell  said. 

"To  be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the  most 
effectual  means  of  preserving  peace,"  George 
Washington  said. 

"Swim  or  sink,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish 
with  my  country  was  my  unalterable  deter- 
mination." John  Adams  said. 

"I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to 
lose  for  my  country."  Nathan  Hale  said. 

"Every  citizen  shotild  be  a  soldier.  This 
was  the  case  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  must  be  that  of  every  free  state. "  spoke 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

We  can't  help  but  wonder  If  the  "left"  re- 
calls the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln  In  his 
second  inaugural  suldress : 

"Let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we 
are  In;  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds;  to 
care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle, 
and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan — to  do  all 
which  may  achieve  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 

How  long  are  we  going  to  allow  leftist  in- 
filtration to  mock  ".  .  .  this  is  my  own,  my 
native  land!"? 


AN  ENCOURAGING  NOTE  FROM  THE 
CAMPUS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  reassuring  to  note  that, 
among  all  the  growing  resistance  and  re- 
volt on  the  part  of  students  and  profes- 
sors on  college  campuses,  some  student 
voices  are  still  raised  in  support  of  their 
Government  and  their  homeland.  Such 
voices  may  appear  to  be  in  the  minority, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  that  Is  true. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the  vast  majority 
of  students  and  professors  now,  as  al- 
ways, believe  In  the  United  States  of 
America  and,  when  a  showdown  comes, 
win  support  It. 

I  cite  an  editorial  in  the  West  Virginia 
University  student  newspaper,  the  Daily 
Athenaeum,  for  October  26,  which  ex- 
presses distaste  for  the  new  left,  civil  dis- 
obedience, and  Communist  sympathizers, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"This  Is  My  Own,  Mt  Native  Land  " 

They  sit  at  a  table  in  front  of  Moore  Hall 
passing  out  "resistance"  material. 

They  quote  Marxist  and  Socialist  military 
leaders  against  United  States  policy. 

They  reject  established  law  and  order  and 
strive  to  organize  civil  disobedience. 

Aa.  tted  Communists  and  Communist 
sympathizers  hold  a  nunaber  of  leadership 
positions  in  their  National  Mobilization 
Committee. 

The  left  stands  up  and  advocates  that  all 
yoimg  men  btirn  their  draft  cards,  defect  to 
Canada,  plead  homosexuality  or  become  con- 
scientious objectors. 


NEW  STRENGTH  FOR  TRUTH  IN 
NEGOTIATIONS  ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presldeit,  a 
memorandum  was  issued  recently  by  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  Paul  Nitze. 
ordering  the  Inclusion  in  all  noncom- 
petitive firm  fixed-price  contracts  in- 
volving certified  cost  or  pricing  data,  a 
clause  giving  the  Pentagon  a  contractual 
right  to  have  access  to  the  contractor's 
actual  performance  records  for  the  pur- 
pose of  postaward  audits. 

If  the  Pentagon  utilizes  this  author- 
ity with  diligence  it  could  mean  a  sav- 
ings to  the  taxpayer  of  many  millions  of 
dollars  a  year  in  overcharges  on  de- 
fense contracts.  The  General  Accounting 
OfiBce  in  only  minimal  spot  checking  by 
a  limited  staff  discovered  overcharging 
by  defense  contractors  at  the  rate  of 
$13  million  a  year  for  the  past  10  years. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  whose 
Washington  correspondent,  Mr.  Sanford 
Watzman,  wrote  a  superlative  series  of 
articles  on  the  Pentagon's  lax  procure- 
ment policies,  recently  published  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  on  the  Nltze  memoran- 
dum and  Its  significance.  I  commend  It 
to  the  attention  of  other  Senators  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

New  Strength  for  Truth  Act 

A  21-gun  salute  to  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

It  has,  at  long  last,  decided  to  do  Its  duty, 
to  audit  the  multlbllllon  dollar  business  It 
does  with  defense  contractors.  It  has.  In  ef- 
fect, decided  to  put  new  meaning  and 
strength  behind  provisions  of  the  1962  Truth 
in  Negotiating  Act. 


This  is  a  victory  for  the  American  taxpayer 
who  has  paid  a  bUl  for  all  too  many  millions 
of   dollars    In   overpriced    government    pur- 

It  Is  a  victory  for  an  agency  of  Congress. 
the  General  Accounting  Offce.  which  in  only 
minimal  spot-checking  by  a  limited  staff  dis- 
covered overcharging  by  defense  contractors 
at  the  rate  of  »13  million  a  year  for  the  past 
10  years. 

Also,  it  Is  a  victory  for  The  Plain  Dealer, 
whose  Washington  Bureau  reporter  Sanford 
Watzman  first  focused  naUonal  attention  on 
this  gross  mismanagement  of  defense  busi- 
ness. 

And  It  Is  a  victory  for  such  concerned 
members  of  Congress  as  Rep.  William  E.  Min- 
shall,  R-Cleveland;  Sen.  William  Proxmlre. 
D-Wls..  and  Sen.  Stephen  M.  Yming.  D-Ohlo. 
Yoimg  read  Watzman 's  stories  Into  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  Proxmlre  and  Mlnshall  in- 
vestigated, held  hearings  and  introduced 
legislation  to  compel  Defense  Department 
auditing  of  contracts. 

The  department  felt  the  lash  of  criticism 
from  all  these  sources  following  the  start  of 
publication  of  Watzman's  stories  in  April. 
The  department  responded  by  propoelng  new 
rules  to  be  foUowed  by  those  who  seek  de- 
fense contracts.  The  contractors,  in  addition 
to  submitting  required  "truth"  declarations 
that  prices  are  based  on  accurate,  complete 
and  current  information,  also  would  be  re- 
quired to  substantiate  the  statement  with 
data  and  documentation. 

Later  the  department  announced  it  had 
set  up  truth-m-negotlatlng  briefings  for  Its 
procurement  personnel  across  the  country. 
In  cheering  the  move,  this  newspaper  at  that 
time  said  the  department  had  still  more  to 
do  "If  the  public  Is  to  be  convinced  that  the 
Truth  In  Negotiating  Act  is  being  fully  en- 
forced."  The  Plain  Dealer  suggested  that  the 
Pentagon  'begin  by  finding  on  Its  own  some 
of  the  costly  errors  which  In  the  past  have 
been  found  only  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office." 

Now  the  way  is  open  for  this  to  be  done. 
The  Defense  Department's  latest  armounce- 
ment  declares  that  future  procurement  con- 
tracts win  contain  a  provision  granting  de- 
partment auditors  the  right  to  examine  con- 
tractor records  after  work  Is  peformed. 

This  acknowledgment  by  the  Pentagon  of 
major  responsibility  for  detecUng  overpricing 
and  taking  action  to  secure  refunds  Is  long 
overdue  but  nonetheless  welcome. 

Whether  performance  lives  up  to  promise 
in  this  area  of  duty  will  be  noted  carefully 
by  The  Plain  Dealer  and  other*  In  time  to 
come. 

THE  U.S.  ROLE  IN  ASIA 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  issue 
at  stake  in  Vietnam  is  not  just  the  future 
of  Vietnam.  It  is  much  larger  than  that. 
It  is  the  course  of  Asian  history  and,  in 
fact,  of  human  hlstorj-.  Already  under- 
way, as  Joseph  Alsop  -wrote  In  his  col- 
umn this  morning,  is  a  shift  of  the  main 
focus  of  the  world's  wealth  and  produc- 
tive power  from  West  to  East,  from 
Europe  to  Asia.  Japan,  as  he  writes,  gives 
us  the  most  startling  example  of  this 
shift. 

This  projection  of  the  Asian  future  is 
intensely  relevant  to  the  American  role, 
which  today  has  us  in  Vietnam.  We  oc- 
cupy a  unique  position  as  the  land  bridge 
between  the  two  world  lakes — the  At- 
lantic on  one  side  of  us,  and  the  Pacific 
on  the  other.  Our  vital  interests  reauire 
us  to  play  our  allotted  part  in  both 
oceans,  in  both  hemispheres.  To  do  other- 
wise is  to  opt  out  of  history,  as  Mr.  Alsop 
puts  it  today  in  his  column,  which  I  have 
taken  from  the  pages  of  the  Washington 
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Post,  and  for  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

(From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post, 

Nov.  1,  1967] 

United   States   Can't   Opt   Out   of   Pacific 

"Woauj  Lake"  and  Asian  Rolk 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

In  Western  history,  there  have  been  two 

world  lakes.  First,  over  a  period  of  nearly 

three  millennia,  there  was  the  Mediterranean. 

And   then,  beginning  in  a  small  way  with 

Chrlstoper  Columbus,  there  was  the  Atlantic. 

But  before  this  century  ends — In  short,  tn 

hardly  more  than  30  years — it  Is  quite  certain 

that  there  will  be  still  another  world  lake, 

the  PaclQc.  And  it  Is  not  at  all  sure  that  of 

the  two  chief  world  lakes  of  the  future,  the 

Pacific  will  not  be  more  Important  than  the 

Atlantic  before  very  long. 

What  Impends,  In  other  words,  is  a  shift 
In  the  main  focus  of  the  world's  wealth  and 
productive  power  as  vast  and  probably  as 
unsettling  as  the  shift  produced  by  the  In- 
dustrialization of  Western  society.  "Im- 
pends" is  really  the  wrong  word,  moreover, 
for  this  shift  of  focus  is  already  rather  well- 
advanced,  though  few  people  seem  to  have 
noticed  It,  outside  the  financial  community. 
For  those  who  are  at  all  alert,  Japan,  with 
almost  no  natural  resources,  has  already 
shown  what  the  East  Asian  societies  can  do 
with  Western  industrial  techniques,  once 
they  have  got  to  work  on  the  problem  In 
deadly  earnest.  According  to  World  Bank 
projections  of  current  trends,  Japan  will  be 
the  third  industrial  power  in  the  world  with- 
in four  years,  and  will  have  a  per  capita  In- 
come equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain  within 
eight  years. 

In  vmder  a  decade,  therefore.  Japan  is 
due  to  have  nearly  the  weight  in  the  world 
of  England  and  France  combined;  for  the 
Japanese,  of  course,  are  nearly  twice  as  nu- 
merous as  either  the  British  or  the  French; 
and  with  a  per  capita  Income  at  the  approxi- 
mate Western  European  level,  Japan  will 
have  a  national  income  close  to  double  that 
of  any  of  the  transatlantic  Western  powers. 
The  same  procees  is  already  well  begun 
In  every  East  Asian  country  and  center, 
except  In  those  under  Communist  control 
and.  of  course,  in  South  Vietnam.  If  and 
when  peace  comes.  South  Vietnam  should 
take  off  like  a  rocket,  for  it  is  a  naturally  rich 
country,  and  deeplte  the  suffering,  it  has 
also  been  greatly  enriched  by  the  war. 

In  China,  finally,  a  very  great  change  Is 
almost  certainly  on  the  way.  It  may  come 
very  soon;  or  It  may  be  delayed  a  little,  until 
Mao  Tse-tung  dies  at  last.  When  it  comes.  It 
will  almost  certainly  take  the  form  of  ex- 
treme revision.  And  a  China  taking  the 
Japanese  road,  with  all  China's  huge  mass 
and  all  her  resources  so  superior  to  Japan's, 
win  be  what  the  late  Arthur  Vandenberg 
used   to  call   a  "vivid  contemplation." 

To  the  tiny,  eccentric  band  who  have 
bothered  to  read  East  Asian  history,  none  of 
this  wUl  be  very  surprising.  After  all. 
throughout  moat  of  recorded  history,  the 
principal  East  Asian  societies  have  been  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  on  earth.  There  Is 
nothing  to  stop  them  moving  towards  their 
former  position,  once  again,  as  soon  as  they 
have  mastered  the  techniques  of  Western 
industrialism.  And  this  is  precisely  what  the 
more  advanced  are  already  doing. 

It  is  totally  Irrelevant  to  this  projection, 
that  even  Japan  Is  still  maintaining  her 
postwar  "low  posture  "  In  defense  and  foreign 
affairs.  Obviously,  the  Japanese  are  going  to 
wait  until  they  reach  a  somewhat  greater 
weight  In  the  world,  before  they  begin  to 
throw  their  weight  about.  But  use  their 
weight  they  certainly  will.  In  the  end. 

This  projection  of  the  Asian  future  is  In- 


tensely relevant,  on  tne  other  hand,  to  the 
American  role  in  Vietnam.  In  the  rather  near 
futvu-e.  in  fact,  the  United  States  is  due  to 
occupy  a  unique  position  in  the  world,  as 
the  land  bridge  between  the  two  world  lakes. 
Our  vital  Interests  will  require  us  to  play 
our  allotted  part  In  both  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific. 

In  a  good  many  respects,  moreover,  at  any 
rate  In  the  decades  Just  ahead,  the  emerging 
Pacific  world  lake  Is  due  to  present  more  seri- 
ous and  more  urgent  challenges.  We  can  of 
course  ignore  those  challenges.  To  quote  the 
words  of  General  Maxwell  Taylor  once  again, 
we  can  try  to  "go  back  to  Hawaii,"  thereby 
seeking  to  opt  out  of  history. 

Opting  out  of  history  never  works  Indefi- 
nitely. The  Laos  tried  it.  for  instance,  yet 
history  has  now  come  among  them,  treading 
with  Iron  foot.  Even  Iceland,  so  long  Immune, 
Is  not  quite  Immune  to  history  today.  And 
nothing  more  dangerous  can  possibly  be 
imagined,  than  opting  out  of  history  by  the 
richest  power  on  earth — so  affluent,  so  soft 
externally,  so  tempting  to  every  imaginable 
competitor. 

The  choice  In  Vietnam  was.  and  is,  whether 
or  not  to  opt  out  of  history  with  respect  to 
the  development  of  the  Pacific  world  lake. 
Some  would  have  us  do  this;  but  these  are 
people  who  know  nothing  of  Asia,  and  do  not 
understand  that  the  Pacific  L«i  so  soon  due  to 
become  a  primary  world  lake.  Meanwhile  our 
men  in  Vietnam  are  fighting,  with  splendid 
bravery,  for  the  Pacific  Interests  of  all  Amer- 
icans in  the  future. 


DUAL  DISTRIBUTION 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business.  I  have  been  familiar  for 
some  time  with  a  problem  small  busi- 
nessmen call  dual  distribution.  A  few 
days  ago  George  Burger,  vice  president 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business,  wrote  me  a  letter  on  this 
subject  and  sent  me  an  article  written 
by  a  small  businessman  of  some  consid- 
erable experience  in  the  field  about  which 
he  writes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  I  received  from  George  Burger 
and  the  article  on  "Dual  Distribution." 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obicction,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

NATION.M,       PKDimATlON       OF       INDE- 
PENDENT   BtISrf.JE.SS, 

San  Mateo.  Calif..  October  18, 1967. 
Hon.  E.  L.  Bartlxtt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  Let  It  be  understood 
for  the  record  that  whenever  I  have  called 
on  you  for  help  In  behalf  of  the  small 
businessmen  of  the  nation,  you  have  always 
acted  Immediately  on  my  request. 

A  far-seeing  small  businessman,  with  a 
half  a  century  background  in  his  particular 
Industry,  I  believe,  has  sent  me  his  views  on 
dual  distribution  and  what  It  could  mean 
to  the  future  of  the  Independent  business- 
men of  this  nation.  The  writer  concurs  with 
the  views  expressed  due  primarily  to  his  own 
experience  of  over  half  a  century  In  small 
business.  During  this  time,  I  have  seen  the 
monopolistic  trend  carried  on  and  Increased 
by  many  of  the  major  producers,  all  tending 
to  destroy  small  business  In  no  uncertain 
terms. 

While  serving  in  my  official  capacity  with 
the  above  Federation,  I  have  seen  an  Increas- 
ing number  of  manufacturers  open  dual 
operations.  As  late  as  September  20.  1967. 
It  Is  reported  in  the  press  that  there  are 
Increasing  Inroads  In  the  clothing  lndu.stry 


with  manufacturers  expanding  their  retaU 
operations  while  soliciting  the  business  of 
Independent  retailers. 

There  Is  also  an  Increasing  trend  of  dual 
distribution  within  the  chain  store  opera- 
tions. One  report  reached  me  recently  that 
a  large  chain  is  selling  a  loaf  of  bread  for 
15  cents  and  the  independents  in  that  in- 
dustry are  having  to  pay  17  cents  for  the 
same  loaf. 

To  the  ever-lasting  credit  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  In  1942,  whose 
Chairman  at  that  time  was  the  late  James  G. 
Murray  of  Montana,  and  also  to  the  credit  of 
the  late  Senator  Robert  Wagner,  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee,  who  acted 
in  no  uncertain  way  by  taking  the  legislative 
move  which  prohibited  dual  distribution  in 
the  rubber  tire  industry  and  placed  restrlc- 
tlv'j  regulations  on  other  major  outfits  in  the 
handling  of  tires  through  their  own  setups. 
Unfortunately,  it  reached  the  Senate  calendar 
late  In  1942  at  the  end  of  the  Congressional 
session,  and  was  not  acted  on.  Some  of  the 
present  members  of  the  Congress  will  verify 
this  statement  as  they  were  members  of  the 
above  mentioned  Committees  at  that  time.  I 
am  referring  to  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender  of 
Louisiana  and  Senator  John  L.  McClellan  of 
Arkansas.  Bear  in  mind  that  this  legislative 
action  carried  the  unanimous  approval  of 
both  Conunlttees. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  the  late  Sena- 
tor Taft,  then  a  member  of  both  Commit- 
tees, remarked  at  least  twice  that  sooner  or 
later  Congress  would  have  to  act  on  dual 
distribution. 

I  think.  Senator,  that  you  wUl  agree  that 
the  following  statement  of  the  Federation's 
member  Is  very  true:  "All  that  the  small 
independent  businessman  wants  is  a  chance 
of  equal  opportunity  to  work  hard  with  long 
hours,  be  his  own  boss  and  a  chance  to  grow 
and  prosper  and  not  have  some  larger  corpo- 
ration hireling  telling  him  to  do  this  or  that 
or  he  will  be  through.  He  Is  not  looking  for 
a  dole." 

It  strikes  the  writer  that  If  there  Is  to  be 
a  cure  and  relief  for  the  small  businessmen, 
both    Rules    Committees    of    the    Congress 

should  take  immediate  action  and  approve 
the  Resolutions  (S.  Res.  30  and  H.  Res.  60) 
which  would  give  legislative  authority  to  the 
Small  Business  Committees  of  Congress.  To 
the  credit  of  the  members  of  the  Federation, 
now  totaling  240,946,  all  Individual  members 
In  the  50  states  Including  771  in  your  State 
of  Alaska,  they  have  repeatedly  voted  unani- 
mously m  favor  of  leg'slatlve  authority  for 
the  Small  Business  Committees  of  Congress. 
It  Is  my  hope  and  trust  that  you  will  find 
it  convenient  to  in.-iert  this  letter  and  the 
attached  statement  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  as  I  believe  the  contents  would  be  of 
considerable  interest  to  the  members  of  Con- 
gress. 

If  this  trend  continues  as  outlined,  the  fu- 
ture of  small  business  will  be  very  bleak  and 
will  end  up  in  greater  and  greater  numbers 
of  unemployed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  J.  Burger. 

Vice  President. 
(Attachment.) 

Dual  Distribution 

Dual  Distribution  or  Vertlcle  Marketing  Is 
where  a  concern  manufactures  any  Item  and 
then  sells  or  disposes  of  it  through  an  owned 
or  controlled  outlet.  This  gives  to  the  manu- 
facturer an  almost  complete  control  of  the 
market. 

This  system  Is  practiced  by  many  concerns 
but  for  brevity  let  us  tp.ke  one  Industry,  the 
on  Companies.  They  produce  most  of  their 
crude  oil.  refine  It,  transport  the  products, 
control  the  wholesale  and  market  the  great 
majority  of  their  products  through  their  own 
outlets. 
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Tr.e  wholesale  activities  by  the  Major  Oil 
Companies  are  conducted  through  their  own 
sales  terminals  by  salaried  employees  or  by 
Distributors,  Jobbers  or  Consignees.  All  prices 
are  controlled  by  the  supplying  Company. 
These  prices  will  vary  from  one  customer  to 
another  with  the  claim  that  they  are  only 
meeting  competition.  But,  who  sets  th?  com- 
petition? For  example,  a  small  contractor  has 
to  pay  higher  prices  for  his  products  than 
does  a  larger  contractor.  Yet,  the  actual  cost 
of  delivery  is  the  same  to  each  account.  So  a 
small  contractor  Is  being  penalized  for  being 
small.  That  is  more  or  less  the  history  of  why 
large  corporations  become  larger  and  the 
little  fellow  stays  small  or  Is  washed  out. 

Now  consider  the  aspect  of  the  Major  Oil 
Companies  controlled  retail  service  stations. 
The  following  are  just  two  stations  that  were 
recently  constructed  with  cost  toUls  of  $240,- 
000  and  $300,000.  The  first  station  dealer  paid 
an  average  rental  for  over  one  year  of  $600 
per  month.  The  second  station  was  expected 
to  have  a  dealer  pay  C850  per  month.  To  date, 
no  dealer  has  been  available.  These  are  by  no 
means  Isolated  cases  but  rather  a  common 
practice  that  is  being  done  all  over  the  coun- 
try, Many  are  constructed  for  a  lower  cost 
and  many  for  a  higher  cost.  However,  no  loan 
company,  bank  or  even  an  Individual  would 
consider  making  a  loan  of  this  kind  unless 
a  return  of  ITc  per  month  were  to  be  ex- 
pected. So.  Instead  of  receiving  a  return  of 
$2400  and  $3000  per  month,  the  company  re- 
ceives a  much  lower  figure.  In  fact,  then  the 
company  dealer  Is  receiving  a  rebate  on  his 
rent,  a  rebate  that  is  not  given  to  a  dealer 
who  owns  his  own  station  and  facilities. 
Some  help  Is  given  to  the  Independent  deal- 
ers but  it  is  a  very  minor  amount  and  comes 
nowhere  near  the  amount  given  to  the  com- 
pany dealer.  How  can  any  Independent  com- 
pete with  such  unfair  competition? 

The  Independent  gasoline  dealer  has  all  but 
disappeared  and  the  few  left  merely  handle 
gasoline  as  a  convenience  to  another  busi- 
ness. There  has  come  Into  the  market  In- 
dependent chains  who  purchase  the  bulk  of 
their  supplies  from  Major  Oil  Companies  and 
rebrand  the  product.  The  prices  that  they  are 
charged  by  the  companies  are  far  less  than 
the  prices  charged  to  their  own  company 
dealers  which  enable  the  Independent  dealer 
to  sell  at  a  discount.  Companies  claim  that 
they  can  do  this  because  no  advertising, 
credit  card,  etc.  expense  is  tied  In. 

The  same  is  not  true  where  the  Major  Oil 
Companies  sell  oil  to  distributors  In  carload 
lots  who  In  turn  sell  the  oil  to  chain  stores 
at  prices  that  they  can  retail  the  oil  at  the 
same  price  as  the  Company  Dealer  has  to 
pay  If  he  purchases  it  from  the  company 
direct.  Of  course,  the  claim  Is  made  that  the 
dealers  can  also  buy  in  carload  lots.  But, 
there  Is  not  one  dealer  in  a  thousand  who  has 
the  room  or  money  to  handle  such  a  pur- 
chase and  they  will  not  permit  one  dealer  to 
buy  and  distribute  to  other  dealers. 

And  yet,  the  Major  Oil  Companies  keep  on 
building  more  and  larger  outlets  so  that  it 
has  come  to  the  point  of  seeing  which  com- 
pany can  construct  the  greatest  number  of 
stations.  Of  course,  no  one  company  could 
stop  building  or  they  would  be  out  of  the 
market. 

Who  takes  care  of  all  the  tremendous  losses 
that  are  made  by  the  erection  of  thousands  of 
new  stations?  Are  they  written  off  as  losses 
for  tax  deductions?  If  so,  the  Government 
loses  or  the  price  of  gas  goes  up  and  In  either 
case,  the  consumer  p«ys  the  bill. 

If  Dual  Marketing  were  prohibited,  would 
not  the  oil  companies  sell  exactly  the  same 
amou7it  of  petroleum,  products?  Why  permit 
the  building  of  more  and  more  outlets  there- 
by Increasing  the  losses  that  are  being  pres- 
ently saddled  onto  the  consumer?  And  re- 
member, we  are  thinking  of  the  savings  to 
millions  of  consumers,  not  Just  a  compara- 
tively few  large  corporations. 
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A  similar  situation  exists  with  the  tire 
companies  who  place  their  stores  in  all  good 
sized  communities,  sell  at  wholesale  to  other 
dealers,  then  go  into  direct  competition  with 
these  dealers  by  selling  at  retail. 

In  a  communication  from  Mr.  George  J. 
Burger,  Vice  President  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Business,  he  states 
that  he  has  been  trying  to  eliminate  this  un- 
fair competition  since  the  year  1941. 

The  Major  Oil  Companies  are  marketing 
today  as  they  did  50  years  ago.  If  their  out- 
lets were  eliminated  by  abolition  ol  Dual 
Marketing,  then  we  would  have  larger  outlets 
handling  several  brands  of  products  and 
operated  In  conjunction  with  lube  bays,  tire 
recap  shop,  tuneup.  washracks,  etc.  Is  not 
that  the  modern  way?  There  even  could  be 
chains  of  these  outlets  but  they  would  be 
operated  by  small  independents.  And  again, 
the  Major  Oil  Companies  would  still  sell  the 
same  amount  of  product 

It  is  reported  that  in  California  there  is  an 
average  of  2,000  vacant  stations  and  still  each 
company  keei>6  on  building  more  and  more 
of  them.  Would  it  not  seem  rather  silly  if  one 
of  the  big  grocery  concerns  would  lock  up 
and  establish  a  lot  of  little  stores  on  every 
other  corner  and  each  store  only  sell  one 
brand  of  coffee,  one  of  soft  drinks,  one  of 
canned  goods,  etc.  But.  that  is  what  the  oil 
companies  are  doing. 

It  Is  reported  that  the  dealer  turnover  in 
retail  outlets  runs  from  SQ'^c  to  459c  each 
yeeu'.  And,  a  good  proportion  of  these  deailers 
lose  their  Investment  and  leave  broke. 

Our  Congressmen  will  vote  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  give  away  to  a  lot  of  people  and  coun- 
tries who  only  want  to  have  more  given  them. 
All  that  the  small  independent  businessman 
wants  is  a  chance  of  an  equal  opportunity  to 
work  hard  with  long  hours,  be  his  own  boss 
and  a  chance  to  grow  and  prosper  and  not 
have  some  larger  corporation  hireling  telling 
htm  to  do  this  or  that  or  he  will  be  through. 
He  is  not  looking  for  a  dole. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  two  suits 
pending  in  California,  two  In  Utah  and  an- 
other brought  by  a  Jobher's  Association  of 
Houston,  Texas  against  Major  Oil  Companies. 
Note  the  attached  clipping. 

We  have  all  seen  the  consistent  erosion  of 
not  only  the  little  Independent  storekeeper 
but  even  the  gobbling  up  of  the  small  chains. 
And,  it  Is  taking  place  in  all  lines  of  business, 
the  big  ones  eating  up  the  smaller  ones.  And. 
they  say  that  that  Is  free  enterprise. 

Take  the  matter  of  mergers  that  have  been 
running  rampant  this  past  couple  of  years 
where  one  company  will  buy  up  another 
where  there  Is  not  the  slightest  sUnllarlty  of 
the  mantifactured  products.  Just  the  case  of 
the  big  swallowing  up  the  small.  As  an  exam- 
ple, the  Montgomery  Ward  Company  pur- 
chased a  cement  pipe  manufacturing  com- 
pany 30  days  ago. 

Why  should  not  the  large  grocery  concern 
be  limited  to  selling  groceries  and  not  Just 
skim  the  cream  off  a  half  dozen  other  busi- 
nesses. The  same  Idea  could  be  applied  to 
many  other  large  businesses. 

It  has  been  stated  many  times  that  it  was 
small  btislness  that  made  our  country.  So 
why  destroy  It  now?  And,  did  not  all  these 
mammoth  concerns  that  we  have  today  start 
out  as  small  business?  There  Is  enough  for 
everybody  If  all  are  given  an  equal  chance. 

The  Small  Business  Committees  and  other 
government  bodies  have  held  hearing  after 
hearing  and  still  nothing  concrete  has  been 
accomplished  that  will  put  small  business  on 
an  equal  footing  with  large  concerns. 

We  have  only  touched  on  a  few  of  the 
inequalities  that  are  stifling  small  independ- 
ent business  There  are  many  more.  And  so, 
we  beg  for  help  from  the  Congress  and  other 
government  bureaus  In  bringing  about  a 
solution.  The  prohibiting  of  Dual  Marketing, 
It  would  seem,  would  be  a  good  start. 


FORMER  CEA  CHAIRMAN  KEYSER- 
LING:  HOW  TO  MAKE  PROSPER- 
ITY LAST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
second  ajticle  in  the  UPI  series  entitled 
'How  To  Make  Prosperity  Last."  Today 
the  current  record  of  economic  expan- 
sion becomes  the  longest  in  the  Nation's 
historj'.  and  DPI  has  chosen  this  occa- 
sion to  obtain  the  views  of  the  present 
and  former  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  on  how  to  make  this 
longest  period  of  prosperity  continue. 

Today's  article  is  written  by  Dr.  Leon 
H.  Keyserling,  who  was  the  second  Chair- 
man of  the  Coimcil  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, serving  from  1949  to  1953.  Dr. 
Keyserling,  who  is  a  lawyer  as  well  as  an 
economist,  has  had  a  long  and  distin- 
guished  record  of  public  service.  Prior  to 
joining  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, he  served  &s  General  Counsel  and 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  U.S.  Hous- 
ing Authority  and  the  Federal  Public 
Housing  Authority.  Later  he  became 
Greneral  Counsel  of  the  National  Housing 
Agency.  He  has  also  had  experience  in 
the  legislative  branch,  serving  as  legisla- 
tive assistant  to  the  late  Senator  Robert 
F.  Wagner.  Since  1954.  he  has  held  the 
position  of  president  of  the  Conference 
of  Economic  Progress,  in  addition  to  his 
work  as  an  economic  consultant. 

The  main  thrust  of  Dr.  Keyserling  s 
article  is  that,  despite  the  record  stretch 
of  prosperity,  the  performance  of  the 
U.S.  economy  is  still  well  below  its  po- 
tential. I  fully  agree  with  this  emphasis 
on  the  underutilization  of  our  resources. 
As  he  states,  capacity  utilization  is  at  a 
low  level — actually  below  the  85  percent 
figure  he  uses:  unemployment  has  risen 
to  4  percent — a  level  which  Is  particular- 
ly unacceptable  in  view  of  the  much  high- 
er rates  this  means  for  our  disadvan- 
taged groups;  and  real  economic  growth 
is  seriously  lagging  at  an  annual  rate  of 
less  than  3  percent. 

Dr.  Keyserling  also  stresses  the  need 
to  set  long-range  goals  for  full  resource 
use.  I  strongly  support  his  call  for  a  bet- 
ter ordering  and  evaluation  of  our  na- 
tional priorities. 

However,  I  cannot  fully  accept  his  pro- 
posals for  remedying  our  present  defi- 
ciencies. His  call  for  a  major  realloca- 
tion of  saving  toward  public  investment 
could  actually  slow  down  our  rate  of 
economic  growth,  if  we  do  not  show  im- 
provement in  our  methods  of  evaluating 
public  projects.  Clearly,  we  need  to  push 
forward  with  investment  in  poverty  pro- 
grams and  other  human  resource  areas 
which  Dr.  Keyserling  mentions.  However, 
there  are  many  areas  of  government  ex- 
penditure which  can  and  should  be  cut 
back  before  we  even  consider  expanding 
the  public  sector.  We  will  hardly  achieve 
Dr.  Keyserllng's  objective  If  we  continue 
to  pour  money  into  low  return  projects, 
such  as  many  public  works  projects. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Keyserllng's  stimulating 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 
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How  To   Make  Pbosperity   Last.  II — Close 
GNP  Gap,  Keyserling  Says 

iEditob's  Note — The  current  record- 
breaking  expansion  has  been  "Inadequate." 
That's  how  the  second  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisors — 
1949  to  1953 — sizes  up  the  nation's  prosperity 
Leon  H.  Keyserling  Is  now  a  consulting  econ- 
omist, attorney  and  president  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Economic  Progress  In  Washing- 
ton. In  the  following  article  written  for 
United  Press  International,  the  second  of  five 
by  council  chairmen  past  and  present,  he 
outlines  his  concern  ) 

(By  Leon  H.   Keyserling.   former  Chairman. 
Council  of  Economic  AdvLsers) 

The  "new  econom-cs"  has  claimed  excessive 
credit  for  the  long  expansion,  this  expansion 
has  been  Inadequate,  and  needed  Keyneslan 
corrective  measures  have  not  yet  been  tried 

We  have  failed  since  1953  to  restore  rea- 
sonably full  resource  use.  Four  per  cent  uii- 
employment  means  unemployment  three 
times  as  high  among  vulnerable  groups  and 
ten  times  as  high  In  some  urban  areas.  Cou- 
pling this  with  85  per  cent  plant  utilization, 
and  the  productivity-gain  potential  and  la- 
bor-force participation  at  reasonably  full  re- 
sotirce  use,  I  estimate  A  GNP  "GAP"  now 
at  an  annual  rate  of  about  40  billion  dollars. 
This  is  Intolerable,  with  heavy  international 
burdens  and  ominous  unmet  domestic  needs 

KEY  POLICY 

The  key  policy  of  the  "new  economics" 
was  the  1964  massive  tax  reduction,  which 
can  claim  no  credit  for  the  inadequate  up- 
turn from  1961-1964.  From  late  1964  to  early 
1966,  the  shot-ln-the-arm  "worked."  But  1st 
quarter  1966-3rd  quarter  1967  evidenced  stag- 
nation; the  real  annual  economic  growth 
rate  fell  to  2.7  per  cent.  Forecasters  esti- 
mate a  dangeroviBly  low  real  growth  rate  of 
3-4  per  cent  through  1968. 

Keynes  observed  excessive  saving  for  pri- 
vate Investment  relative  to  ultimate  demand 
He  urged  reallocation  of  saving  toward  pub- 
lic Investment  In  priority  needs,  plus  other 
measures  to  Improve  Income  distribution 
Developments  during  the  eleven  years  prior 
to  1964  called  for  this  remedy. 

But  the  1964  tax  cuts,  while  stimulative  for 
a  short  time.  Increased  the  Imbalance  be- 
tween private  Investment  and  ultimate  de- 
mand and  worsened  Income  distribution.  The 
stagnation-reaction  was  foreseeable,  and  we 
are  not  yet  In  the  clear. 

The  antl-Keynesian  major  emphasis  upon 
tax  reduction  rather  than  increased  public 
outlays  Ignored  the  core  purpose  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget:  to  allocate  to  public  priorities 
an  appropriate  portion  of  potential  output 
at  reasonably  full  resource  use.  Only  there- 
after can  tax  policy  be  rational. 

UPSIDE-DOWN    APPROACH 

The  upside-down  approach  crippled  our 
attack  upon  poverty,  Inadequate  educational 
and  health  ser^-lces,  festering  ghettos  and 
decaying  cities,  obsolescent  mass  transporta- 
tion, poUoned  ahrs  and  water,  and  deficient 
natural  resource  development. 

If  tax  reductions  Instead  of  Increased 
priority-spending  were  "acceptable"  In  1964 
to  stimulate  the  economy,  then  massive  cuts 
in  priority-spending  rather  than  tax  In- 
creases are  "acceptable"  In  1967  to  restrain 
It.  Today,  the  "new  economics"  Is  hoisted  on 
Its  own  petard. 

Erroneous  analysis  of  Inflation  damages 
growth  and  priorities.  Trends  1953-1967  in- 
dicate a  negative  correlation  between  (A) 
the  rate  of  economic  growth  and  proximity 
to  full  employment  and  (B)  the  rate  of  in- 
flation. 

The  average  annual  rate  of  real  economic 
growth  and  consumer  price  Increases,  re- 
spectively, have  been:  1965-1958.  0.8  per  cent 
and  2  8  per  cent:  1960-1966.  5.0  per  cent  and 
16  per  cent;  1st  quarter  1966-3rd  quarter, 
2.7  per  cent  and  3.2  per  cent.  In  any  event, 


to  seek  minor  improvement  in  price  stability 
by  sacrificing  growth  and  priorities  is  a 
very  bad  bargain. 

The  "new  economics"  resignation  to 
scandalously  rising  interest  rates  is  deplor- 
able. The  argument  that  tax  Increases  now, 
even  If  economically  undesirable,  are  essen- 
tial to  prevent  further  credit  stringency  and 
stUl  higher  Interest  rates  would  be  true  only 
if  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  failed  again 
to  support  as  It  should  the  Government's 
economic  policy. 

We  need  to  set  long-range  goals  ■^or  full 
resource  use.  optimum  growth,  and  priori- 
ties, and  adjust  policies  to  them.  This  man- 
date of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  has 
recently  been  honored  in  the  breach. 


CHAD  McCLELLAN'S  EFFORTS  TO 
MEET  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  LOS 
ANGELES 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mi-.  President,  I  long 
have  contended  that  the  vast  resources 
of  private  enterprise  must  be  used  in 
meeting  the  growing  problem  of  unem- 
ployment in  this  Nation.  In  July  of  this 
year,  I  coauthored  a  proposal — S.  2088 — 
to  provide  incentives  for  the  creation  by 
private  enterprise  of  jobs  for  the  resi- 
dents of  urban  poverty  areas.  The  fact 
that  this  approach  can  work  has  been 
proven  over  and  over  again. 

In  Los  Angeles,  following  the  tragic 
riots  of  1965,  a  distinguished  American, 
Mr.  Chad  McClellan,  a  former  Assistant 
SecretaiT  of  Commerce  in  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  and  a  longtime 
Los  Angeles  business  leader,  took  charge 
of  a  community  effort  to  line  up  jobs 
for  the  chronically  unemployed  Negroe.-; 
from  the  riot  area.  His  efforts  to  open 
new  jobs  for  Negroes  and  to  make  job 
training  and  placement  programs  mesh 
with  the  needs  of  local  employers  have 
attracted  widespread  attention. 

In  an  article  published  In  today's  'Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  outstanding  efforts 
of  Mr.  McClellan  in  this  area  are  clearly 
summarized.  I  believe  his  work  can  serve 
as  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  when  the 
initiative  and  enterprise  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  put  to  the  task  of  im- 
proving our  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Private  Poverty  War  :  A  Retired  BusiNEsa- 
MAN  Prods  Firms  To  Recruit  in  Los  Ange- 
les Ghetto — Chad  McClellan,  Once  Head 
OP  NAM.  Goes  to  the  Top  To  Change  Hir- 
ing Policies — But  Some  Question  Impact 

(By  Paul  E.  Stelger) 
Los  Angeles. — H.  C.  fChad)  McClellan  Is 
probably  the  only  former  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  to 
have  a  framed  "thank  you"  letter  from  a 
black  nationalist  hanging  on  his  study  wall. 
Mr.  McClellan  calls  the  letter  one  of  his 
"prized  poeessions."  And  well  he  might,  for 
It  symbolizes  his  success  in  an  unlikely  re- 
tirement endeavor.  As  befits  a  former  NAM 
head.  Chad  McClellan  wears  conservative  pin- 
striped suits,  winces  at  the  word  "welfare  " 
and  argues  forcefully  that  businessmen 
should  not  be  asked  to  sacrifice  profits  in 
the  name  of  public  service.  Yet,  at  70,  he  is 
making  a  national  name  for  himself  as.  of 
all  things,  a  poverty  fighter. 

In  1965,  while  the  ashes  of  buildings  that 


were  burned  In  the  Los  Angeles  Negro  riots 
still  smoldered,  Mr.  McClellan  took  charge  of 
a  community  effort  to  Line  up  jobs  for  chroni- 
cally unemployed  Negroes  from  the  riot  area. 
He  began  with  an  asset  few.  If  any,  other 
poverty  fighters  can  boast:  His  background 
as  NAM  head.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce In  the  Eisenhower  Administration  and 
long-time  Los  Angeles  business  leader  assures 
him  easy  entry  to  the  offices  of  top  execu- 
tives of  the  city's  major  employers.  McClellan, 
a  millionaire  who  bought  a  $10,000  paint 
company  in  1927  and  parlayed  it  Into  a  for- 
tune by  1962.  when  he  sold  cut,  says:  "I  have 
a  faculty  for  getting  In  where  the  action  Is 
•and  shaking  things  up  a  bit." 

rRIENOLY    persuasion 

Last  spring,  for  example,  he  barged  In  on 
an  old  friend,  the  president  of  a  large  Los 
Angeles  manufacturing  company,  and  after 
a  heated  argument,  persuaded  him  to  hire 
more  than  200  Negroes  for  Jobs  on  the  assem- 
bly line.  Mr.  McClellan  says  the  company's 
personnel  directcr  had  refused  to  recruit 
Negroes  for  work  on  the  line  because  the 
president,  a  man  of  outspoken  opinions,  had 
frequently  proclaimed  them  lazy  and  Irre- 
sponsible. 

Mr.  McClellan's  efforts  to  open  new  Jobs 
for  Negroes  and  to  make  Job  training  and 
placement  program  mesh  with  the  needs  of 
local  employers  have  attracted  widespread 
attention.  New  York  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller 
has  asked  Mr.  McClellan  to  make  his  antl- 
poverty  technique  available  to  urban  leaders 
elsewhere.  On  a  recent  visit  to  Los  Angeles, 
Michigan  Gov.  George  Romney  talked  at 
length  with  Mr.  McClellan  about  the  Call- 
fornian's  efforts  and  about  a  similar  program 
now  starting  In  Detroit. 

California's  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  Is  urging 
the  creation  of  programs  like  Mr.  McClellan's 
in  other  California  communities,  and  Mr. 
McClellan  recently  flew  to  San  Francisco  to 
enlist  the  support  of  the  chairman  of  one 
of  the  largest  corporations  on  the  West 
Coast.  "It  took  me  45  minutes  to  convince 
him  that  it's  not  a  do-gooder  program."  says 
Mr.  McClellan.  Just  an  hour  after  their  dis- 
cussion th^  executive  was  sitting  at  a  lunch 
table  with  Mr.  McClellan,  helping  to  per- 
suade several  other  captains  of  San  Francisco 
Industry  to  join  In  supporting  the  effort. 

Mr.  McClellan  uses  the  same  basic  ap- 
proach whether  he's  addressing  an  assembly 
of  a  hundred  company  presidents  or  lectur- 
ing a  single,  skeptical  personnel  chief.  "I 
don't  want  you  to  hire  anyone  because  he's 
black,  or  because  he's  from  Watts,  or  because 
you  sympathize  with  him.  That's  discrim- 
ination, and  I  oppose  it,"  he  tells  them.  "I 
want  you  to  do  It  because  It's  good  business." 

creating  a  market 

He  brandishes  statistical  surveys,  unem- 
ployment figures  and  Government  reports 
while  arguing  that  putting  the  chronically 
unemployed  to  work  will  create  tremendous 
new  purchasing  power  and  help  solve  the 
social  problems  that  currently  "have  us 
spending  more  than  $400  million  a  year  on 
welfare  In  Los  Angeles  County  alone." 

The  organization  Mr.  McClellan  uses  to 
conduct  his  private  war  on  poverty  Is  called 
the  Management  Council  for  Merit  Employ- 
ment, Training  and  Research.  "It  doesn't  ac- 
tually place,  train  or  recruit  anyone — we 
Just  stay  awfully  close  to  those  who  do,"  says 
Murray  Lewis,  Its  executive  director.  The 
Management  Council  consists  of  Mr.  McClel- 
lan, who  Is  Its  unpaid  president,  Mr.  Lewis 
and  three  other  full-time  staff  members, 
three  secretaries  and  a  board  of  directors 
composed  of  more  than  20  business  leaders. 
It  operates  on  a  budget  of  $90,000  a  year,  pro- 
vided mainly  by  grant*  from  several  private 
foundations. 

An  Independent,  nonprofit  public  service 
corporation.  It  was  set  up  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce  even  as  the  riots 
raged.  Mr.  McClellan  agreed  to  head  It  be- 
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cause  of  a  long-standing  Interest  in  unem- 
ployment problems  and  because,  being  a 
sa'esman,  he  "welcomed  the  challenge." 

The  effectiveness  of  Mr,  McClellan's  efforts 
to  reduce  ghetto  unemployment  Is  a  matter 
of  some  dispute.  State  officials  say  Negro  un- 
employment In  Los  Angeles  was  high  before 
the  Management  Council  started  operating 
and  is  still  high.  A  Government  study  of  un- 
employment In  nine  metropolitan  areas,  pub- 
lished'in  August  by  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  showed  a  recent 
unemployment  rate  of  4.4 '"^  for  all  of  Los 
Angeles  County  but  an  unemployment  rate 
of  10.7'"c  In  Negro  ghettos  there. 
uncertain  impact 
Congressman  Augusttis  Hawkins,  a  Demo- 
crat whose  district  includes  much  of  the  riot 
area,  says  Mr.  McClellan's  efforts  have  had 
little  impact.  Stan  Myles  Jr  .  a  young  Negro 
leader  Involved  In  a  Federally  funded  com- 
munity action  program  In  Watts,  says  the 
Management  Council  so  far  has  aided  mainly 
the  ghetto's  most  employable  residents — men 
between  the  ages  of  21  and  35  who  have  pre- 
vious Job  experience  and  relatively  clean 
police  records  "McClellan  Isn't  reaching  the 
hard  core  yet,"  says  Mr.  Myles. 

But  personnel  men  from  scores  of  Los  An- 
geles companies  currently  recruiting  workers 
m  the  riot  area,  along  with  officials  manag- 
mg  numerous  state  and  Federal  poverty  pro- 
grams, sav  the  Management  Council's  efforts 
are  Indeed  paying  off.  They  Insist  that  the 
McClellan  group  has  greatly  speeded  the 
community's  attack  on  chronic  unemploy- 
ment. Frank  Cassell,  former  director  of  the 
U.S.  Employment  Service  and  now  a  steel 
company  executive,  says:  "The  kind  of  work 
McClellan  Is  doing  you  just  can't  buy" 

Truman  Jacques,  supervisor  of  the  state 
employment  center  In  Watts,  declares  that 
"without  McClellan,  I  don't  think  we  would 
have  made  much  Impact  at  all'  To  convince 
unemployed  Negroes  they  had  a  real  chance 
of  landing  a  Job,  says  Mr.  Jacques.  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan persuaded  dozens  of  the  city's  biggest 
employers  to  start  sending  recruiters  to  the 
Watts  center  within  a  few  weeks  after  the 
riots. 

By  going  Into  the  ghetto  to  hire  employes, 
recruiters  get  a  different  picture  of  Job  appli- 
cants, says  Mr.  Jacques.  For  example,  he 
says,  "An  employer  says  he's  interested  In 
men  who  are  honest  and  dependable,  and 
along  comes  a  guy  with  a  record  of  three  ar- 
rests, two  convictions  and  no  previous  Job 
references — the  recnilter's  first  reaction  Is 
obvious.  But  If  he's  told  the  applicant's  ar- 
rests were  for  parking  tickets  he  couldn't 
afford  to  pay  and  for  a  dlsturblng-the-peace 
complaint  five  years  ago,  he  feels  a  little 
better — and  he's  ready  to  think  about  hiring 
the  man." 

A  recruiter  who  visits  the  employment  cen- 
ter In  Watts  is  asked  to  flip  through  selected 
files  of  employment  application  forms  and  se- 
lect several  Job  candidates  who  appear  suita- 
ble, then  return  a  few  dairs  later  to  Interview 
them.  In  the  meantime,  an  employment 
counselor  summons  the  Job  candidates  and 
coaches  them  on  what  the  recruiter  will  ex- 
pect in  the  way  of  appearance  and  manners 
during  the  Interview. 

"They're  told  that  if  they're  not  ready  to 
live  up  to  those  expectations,  that's  okay. 
But  they're  asked  not  to  show  up  looking 
wild  and  spoil  It  for  everyone  else."  says  Mr. 
Jacques.  If  all  goes  well,  the  returning  re- 
crullers  frequently  hire  several  applicants  on 
the  spot.  Once  they  see  their  neighbors  being 
signed  on  by  major  companies,  Mr.  Jacques 
says,  other  Negroes  "can  no  longer  tell  them- 
selves It's  Impossible  for  them." 
pboddino  a  president 
The  Management  Council  keeps  In  close 
touch  with  the  Watts  employment  center  and 
keeps  prodding  employers  to  recruit  In  the 
ghetto.  Mr.  McClellan  takes  a  personal  inter- 


est In  such  recruiting  efforts.  When  one 
company's  representatives  failed  to  keep  an 
appointment  at  the  Watts  center  recently, 
Mr.  McClellan  promptly  phoned  the  firm's 
president  to  complain.  The  president  had  the 
company's  personnel  director  on  the  carpet 
that  afternoon,  and  the  next  day  the  re- 
cruiters assigned  to  Watts  showed  up  at  the 
center. 

Mr.  McClellan  goes  to  the  top  when  he's 
dealing  with  Federal  offlclals.  too.  Last  May 
he  visited  Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey, 
who  has  been  serving  as  the  Administration's 
top  antlpoverty  troubleshooter,  to  ask  about 
a  planned  Federal  program  designed  to  pour 
$7.5  million  into  Los  Angeles  for  a  crash 
effort  to  place  unskilled  Negroes  in  Jobs.  Mr. 
McClellan  said  he  opposed  the  plan,  and  Mr, 
Humphrey  put  him  In  touch  with  Stanley 
Ruttenberg,  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor, 
who  Is  In  charge  of  all  Federal  manpower 
programs. 

Mr.  Ruttenberg  flew  to  Los  Angeles  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter,  and  Mr.  McClellan  explained 
that  local  businesmen  felt  the  proposed  pro- 
gram would  pressure  them  into  hiring  un- 
qualified people  whom  they  would  soon  have 
to  fire.  Mr.  McClellan  said  that  many  of 
those  residents  of  the  riot  area  who  pos- 
sessed the  basic  skills  needed  for  "entry 
level "  Jobs  had  already  been  hired,  and  he 
warned  that  pushing  too  many  untrained 
people  into  jobs  could  frustrate  both  em- 
ploye and  employer.  Mr.  Ruttenberg  agreed 
and  arranged  to  transfer  $1.5  million  of  the 
funds  allocated  for  the  project  to  provide 
additional  support  for  four  Job  training  cen- 
ters in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

unwanted    LTHOLSTKRIKS 

Last  winter  staffers  of  Mr.  McClellan's 
Management  Council  had  difficulty  finding 
employers  who  would  agree  to  hire  students 
graduating  from  special  Federally  financed 
auto  upholstery  classes  in  Los  Angeles.  Phone 
calls  to  nearby  auto  assembly  plants  die- 
closed  that  the  auto  makers  ship  in  ready- 
made  seats  Instead  of  doing  upholstery  work 
m  local  plants.  Another  phone  call,  this  time 
to  state  offlclals  who  were  administering  the 
auto  upholstery  classes,  led  to  a  sharp  cut- 
back m  the  training.  Many  of  the  upholster- 
ers were  placed  In  assembly  line  Jobs  at  air- 
craft plants. 

Although  he  Insists,  "I've  got  no  zeal  for 
public  service,"  Mr.  McClellan  spends  most 
of  his  days  and  many  of  his  nights  fighting 
poverty.  He  relaxes  by  growing  orchids  in  two 
small  greenhouses  behind  his  home  In  San 
Marino,  but  he  has  few  other  diversions. 

His  antlpoverty  efforts  aren't  confined  to 
finding  Jobs.  In  May,  he  stepped  in  to  assist 
a  community  improvement  project  In  Watts. 
Negro  neighborhood  groups  had  planned  to 
paint  200  houses  scattered  throughout  south 
central  Los  Angeles  and  had  asked  the  city's 
Paint,  Vamlsh  and  Lsujquer  Association,  a 
trade  group,  to  help.  The  paint  makers  first 
offered  to  contribute  a  total  of  $200  to  the 
project,  but  Mr.  McClellan  persuaded  them 
to  provide  about  $8,000  worth  of  supplies — 
900  gallons  of  paint  and  100  brushes — enough 
to  paint  100  houses.  He  talked  the  Negro 
leaders  Into  concentrating  their  efforts  on 
100  houses  within  a  square-mile  area  for 
maximum  Impact  and  persuaded  a  civic  orga- 
nization to  supply  100  shrubs. 

This  summer  he  also  helped  arrange  nego- 
tiations between  the  finance  officers  of  17 
major  Industrial  concerns  and  a  committee 
of  Negro  bankers  who  were  seeking  deposits 
that  would  enable  them  to  make  loans  to 
riot-area  residents  for  rcbuUdlng  projects. 
The  finance  officers  Immediately  agreed  to 
deposit  more  than  $400,000,  and  more  has 
been  promised. 

Some  of  Mr.  McCleUan's  critics  would  like 
to  see  more  of  his  efforts  directed  at  projects 
within  the  ghetto,  including  creation  of  jobs 
In  Watts  Itself.  Says  an  employment  spe- 
cialist on  the  sUff  of  a  U.S.  Senator;  "You'll 


never  be  able  to  rehabilitate  the  area  until 
you  start  putting  Jobs  back  Into  It.  instead 
of  yanking  the  best  people  out  and  placing 
them  In  Jobs  across  town." 

But  Mr  McClellan  shrugs  off  such  criti- 
cism. Raising  his  bushy  eyebrows  high  over 
his  framelesE  spectacles,  he  smiles  and  points 
to  the  black  nationalist's  letter  praising  a 
particular  Management  Council  project.  It 
hangs  between  two  letters  of  commendation 
he  received  from  President  Elsenhower  for 
solving  a  threatened  trade  crisis  with  Japan 
In  1956  and  for  organizing  the  1968  Ameri- 
can National  Exhibition  In  Moscow.  The 
letter  from  the  black  nationalist  reads:  "I 
am  not  laying  claim  to  any  love  for  you  or 
for  any  other  white  people.  I  am  Just  trying 
to  thank  you  for  a  Job  you  did  and  did  ex- 
ceptionally well.  .  .  ." 


DURABLE    ORDER   DECLINE    AGAIN 
WEAKENS  CASE  FOR  TAX  HIKE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  a  leading  indicator  points  down 
for  our  economy  not  up.  For  the  third 
month  in  a  row  durable  good  orders  are 
down.  This  is  not  an  isolated  Indicator. 
A  preponderance  of  economic  statistics 
that  In  the  past  have  foreshadowed  the 
condition  of  business  in  the  country 
point  down  and  have  pointed  in  the 
negative  direction  for  several  months. 

This  morning's  Washington  Post  con- 
tains an  excellent  editorial  contending 
that  this  development  and  others  sharply 
contradict  the  administration  arguments 
for  a  tax  increase  designed  to  slow  eco- 
nomic activity,  to  retard  economic 
growth,  to  diminish  the  availability  of 
jobs,  and  to  ir^rease  the  utilization  of 
plant  capacity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DUTRABLE  Orders  Decline 
Perhaps  the  advanced  report  on  new  fac- 
tory orders  for  durable  goods  won't  shake 
the  faith  of  the  Administration  economists 
who  see  only  an  overheated  economy  in  the 
immediate  future.  But  it  should.  New  orders 
have  declined  for  the  third  consecutive 
month.  And  this  time  the  onus  cant  be 
placed  on  the  Ford  strike,  that  convenient 
culprit  for  all  the  news  that  doesn't  fit  the 
standard  forecast. 

New  orders  for  durable  goods  are  a  reliable 
leading  Indicator  of  business  activity.  In 
September  the  seasonally  adjusted  total  was 
$22.6  billion,  $.8  billion  below  August  and 
$1.7  billion  below  June.  And  what  Is  particu- 
larly significant  about  the  September  drop 
Is  that  only  half  of  It  can  be  ascribed  to  the 
Ford  strike,  If  Indeed  that  much.  The  sep- 
arate estimate  for  new  orders  that  excludes 
"trajisportatlon  equipment" — a  broad  cate- 
gory that  encompasses  the  automobile  In- 
dustry— Indicates  a  $.4  billion  decline  in  new 
orders.  If  the  demand  for  good*  and  servloes 
were  about  to  become  excessive,  as  propo- 
nents of  higher  taxes  insist,  new  orders  for 
durable*  should  cow  be  far  In  excess  of  the 
September  1966  peak  of  $35.3  bUUon  and 
orders  for  machine  tools  would  be  rising  In- 
stead of  falling  sharply. 

When  it  was  announced  that  the  gross  na- 
tional product  rose  by  $16  billion  In  the  third 
quarter,  anonymous  Administration  econo- 
mists averred  that  it  would  have  risen  by  $17 
bUllon  In  the  absence  of  the  Ford  strike.  But 
that  estimate  of  a  $3  billion  loss  Is  grossly  In- 
flated. especUlly  in  light  ol  the  decline  In  new 
orders  lor  durables.  Nor  should  It  bt  awumed, 
as  many  press  commentators  did,  that  the 
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Ford  strike  was  the  sole  cause  lor  the  Septem- 
ber decline  In  the  industrial  production  in- 
dex. 

What  the  behavior  of  new  orders  for  du- 
rables suggests  Is  a  bumpy  economic  recovery, 
one  that  wUl  fall  far  short  of  adding  »26 
billion  a  quarter  to  the  GNP.  the  figure  used 
by  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers In  plumping  for  higher  taxes.  The  ex- 
pansion will  continue,  but  at  a  more  moder- 
ate p^ce.  And  if  there  la  a  forecast  to  be 
made  at  this  Juncture,  It  is  that  those  fore- 
casters who  were  predicting  a  boom  with  con- 
fidence will  soon  begin  to  retreat  from  an  ex- 
posed position. 


A  DEGREE  OF  CREDIBILITY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  An- 
drew Helskell.  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Time,  Inc..  and  cochairman  of  the  Urban 
Coalition,  has  made  a  presentation  on 
the  responsibility  of  the  private  sector 
to  Involve  Itself  in  our  urban  problems 
which  is  exceptional  for  its  clear  and 
balanced  approach  to  a  subject  which  is 
noted  for  its  complexity. 

In  a  speech  before  the  Magazine  Pub- 
lishers Association,  Inc.,  Mr.  Helskell  pre- 
sented some  meaningful  actions  the  more 
affluent  members  of  our  society  may  take, 
rather  than  only  an  uneasy  escape  to 
suburbia.  This  follows  the  hard  logic  that 
unless  we  find  some  means  to  attack  the 
causes  of  civil  unrest  our  entire  society 
faces  erosion.  Mr.  Helskell  says: 

We  obviously  can't  rebuild  the  cities  in 
the  short  haul,  but  we  can,  by  being  serious, 
establish  a  degree  of  credibility  that  will  give 
us  the  time  to  do  the  other  Jobs. 

Recognizing  that  one  important  cause 
for  the  civil  disturbances  which  have 
plagued  our  Nation  is  the  deeply  rooted 
fear  of  the  poverty  stricken  that  they  are 
forgotten  members  of  a  wealthy  society, 
Mr.  Heiskell  sets  forth  provocative  pro- 
posals for  business  and  labor  which  will 
demonstrate  their  willingness  to  work  to- 
gether to  understand  and  attack  the 
problems  of  the  poor.  I  hope  that  each 
Member  of  this  body  will  find  Mr. 
HelskeU's  thoughts  as  challenging  and 
thought  provoking  as  did  I.  I  echo  Mr. 
Heiskell's  sentiments  that  we  do  possess 
the  resources  to  solve  our  problems.  Let 
us  find  the  will  and  the  way  to  do  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Heiskell's  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  CrrT  at  Bat 

(An  address  by  Andrew  HeiskeU.  Chairman 

of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Time,  Inc..  to  the 

Magazine     Publishers     Aaaociatlon.     New 

Tork  City,  September  19.  1867) 

I  was  reflecting  on  what  I  should  say  here 

today  and  came  up  with   two  rather  dls- 

couragtog    conclusions.    My    first    thought 

was  that  you  know  a  lot  about  the  cities 

and  of  their  problems  and,  therefore,  why 

should  you  have  someone  get  up  and  tell 

you  that  which  you  already  know?  However. 

If  It  la  true  that  you  know  it,  then  I  may 

weU  have  the  right  to  ask  you  how  come  the 

cities  are  In  that  bad  shape? 

My  second  discouraging  conclusion  was 
that  you  dldnt  know  very  much  about  the 
cities,  and,  IX  that  is  true,  then  we've  got 
a  severe  problem  because  It's  later  than  you 
think.  We  need  to  know.  We  don't  have  much 
time. 

Suddenly    all    of   us   have    a    feeling,    an 


uncomfortable  feeling,  about  the  cities  that 
I  guess  all  of  us  here  are  living  in,  except  for 
those  of  us  who  live  in  the  suburbs  and 
think  that  we  are  escaping  the  cities — not 
for  long.  Suddenly  we  realize  that  there  is 
something  that  must  be  done,  and  we  don't 
know  what  It  is  and  how  to  do  It. 

And  indeed  we  are  right,  because  the  cities 
have  become  unmanageable,  and  It's  going  to 
be  up  to  all  of  us  to  figure  out  how  we  can 
get  the  cities  under  control  once  again.  You 
know  the  reasons  they're  unmanageable.  By 
and  large  the  very  management  structure  of 
the  cities  Is  obsolete,  the  communications 
are  poor.  Just  think  of  New  York  City! 
Unless  you've  been  raped,  or  your  house  is 
biu-ning  down,  you  don't  know  where  to 
go.  The  only  place  you  can  go  is  to  City  Hall. 
Who  In  Bedford-Stuyvesant  or  Harlem  Is  go- 
ing to  go  to  City  HaU?  It's  farther  than  San 
Francisco  for  them. 

The  cities  are  unmanageable  because  most 
of  us,  and  the  many  mllllona  of  others,  have 
over  the  course  of  the  years  decided  that 
the  managing  of  the  city  was  none  of  our 
responsibility.  In  the  old  days,  in  the  small 
towns,  every  Individual  had  a  concern  for 
his  town;  had  an  understanding  for  his 
town,  and,  Indeed,  most  people  saw  the 
problem  from  the  same  vantage  point.  But 
today  we  live  in  the  age  of  specialization, 
and  specialization  Is  not  Just  something  for 
scientists,  or  that  you  can  attribute  to 
artists,  or  to  editors,  or  to  advertising  sales- 
men. Specialization  has  gone  all  the  way 
to  the  top. 

Most  corporation  presidents  think  of  them- 
selves as  being  quite  broad  in  their  views. 
So  do  labor  leaders,  bo  do  mayors.  The  plain 
fact  Is  that  while  they  may  be  generallsts 
in  their  particular  line,  they  are  specialists 
when  It  comes  to  dealing  with  our  urban 
clvUlzation.  They  look  at  It  from  their  van- 
tage point  and  don't  understand  the  other 
feUow's  vantage  point.  This,  again.  Is  some- 
thing that  cannot  continue. 

The  other  and  most  obvious  reason  why 
cities  have  become  unmanageable  is,  to  put 
it  bluntly,  that  in  the  last  fifteen  years  five 
million  underprivileged,  mostly  Negroes,  have 
been  driven  out  of  the  South  and  into  our 
cities.  I  must  say  it  has  been  a  great  revenge 
for  the  South.  But  how  can  the  mayor  be 
held  responsible  for  that  problem?  Is  he  sup- 
posed to  be  the  one  and  only  man  who  can 
take  care  of  it?  Are  the  city  finances  going 
to  be  adequate  to  take  care  of  a  problem  that 
far  exceeds  the  size  and  grasp  of  the  city's 
management  and  of  Its  finances?  And,  by  the 
way,  to  the  five  million  you  should  add  four 
million  of  Spanish  descent  who  have  also 
moved  into  our  big  cities,  all  into  the  cores. 
I've  been  In  this  field  for  quite  a  few 
years.  Until  recently  I  took  the  attitude  that 
If  we  all  worked  very  hard  In  25  years  we 
could  change  the  tide.  I  was  expressing  this 
view  a  month  or  so  ago  to  our  editor-in- 
chief,  Hedley  Donovan,  as  we  were  talking 
about  what  had  happened  in  the  cities. 
Donovan  said,  "What  do  you  mean.  25  years?" 
I  looked  a  little  baffled.  He  said.  "Society 
will  not  take  it  for  more  than  three  to  five 
years."  I  reflected  on  this,  and  it's  true.  You 
cannot  have  the  rioting  in  city  after  city 
every  summer  without  very  shortly  finding 
that  the  entire  machine  of  government  starts 
to  erode. 

It  has  started  to  erode.  Small  example: 
when  the  telephone  repairman  refuses  to  go 
Into  certain  areas  without  a  guard — in  effect, 
another  repairman,  but  he's  still  a  guard! 
You've  seen  the  firemen  In  many  of  the  cities 
this  Slimmer  having  to  be  protected  by  the 
police.  This  Is  not  something  that  can  go 
on.  It  will  not  be  allowed  to  go  on,  and  you 
know  what  the  alternatives  are.  Either  we 
solve  the  problem,  or  you  will  start  a  wave 
of  repression  that  all  of  us  here  will  live  to 
regret. 

But.  obviously,  you  can't  do  the  whole  Job 
in  three  to  five  years.  Well,  what  can  we  do? 


I  believe  most  importantly  what  we  can  do, 
if  we  really  try.  Is  to  try  to  achieve  a  degree 
of  credibility  that  Is  now  nonexistent.  They— 
the  underprivileged — do  not  believe  that 
we're  serious.  Until  they  do  believe  that  we're 
serious  we're  going  to  have  trouble.  We  ob- 
viously  can't  rebuild  the  cities  In  the  short 
haul,  but  we  can,  by  being  serious,  establish 
a  degree  of  credibility  that  will  give  us  the 
time  to  do  the  other  Jobs. 

First  In  terms  of  credibility  is  to  achieve 
a  degree  of  communication.  By  and  large  the 
gap  between  the  underprivileged  and  those 
of  us  here,  and  the  others  like  us,  has  broad- 
ened Just  as  the  gap  between  the  under- 
privileged nations  and  the  developed  nations 
has  broadened.  It  can  be  done.  We've  sei»n 
the  exsunples. 

The  other  day  I  went  up  to  visit  the  Dirty 
Dozen — that's  what  they  call  themselves. 
They  work  three  blocks,  llOth  to  112th 
Streets  in  Harlem.  Because  we  were  able  to 
collect  some  free  money  from  corporations 
this  summer  for  the  summer  Youth  Pro- 
gram in  New  York,  we  were  able  to  set  up 
some  Youth  Councils.  This  group,  the  Dirty 
Dozen — very  few  of  them  have  graduated 
from  high  school,  several  are  dope  fiends, 
most  of  them  have  Juvenile  or  Jail  records—^ 
have  done  a  Job  In  those  three  blocks  so  that 
you  know  there  will  not  be  trouble  there. 
They  have  learned  to  deal  with  the  police 
and  the  police  with  them.  The  police  In  that 
area  no  longer  haul  In  Juvenile  delinquents 
to  the  precinct  or  the  courthouse  where 
they'll  get  a  record.  They  take  them  to  the 
storefront  where  our  Dirty  Dozen  work  them 
over  a  bit,  get  their  parents  In,  talk  to  them— 
talk  to  them  In  their  terms. 

And  one  of  the  things  we've  got  to  learn 
Is  to  talk  In  their  terms.  Their  values  are  dif- 
ferent. They  aren't  going  to  adapt  to  ours 
overnight.  We're  going  to  have  to  adapt  to 
theirs.  We're  going  to  have  to  learn  to  talk 
the  right  language. 

We're  going  to  have  to  learn  to  under- 
stand, and  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  many 
prejudices  that  we  don't  even  know  we  have 
within  us.  Let  me  quote  from  Whitney 
Yotmg,  from  what  he  said  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Urban  Coalition. 

"The  tasks  that  you  take  on  will  not  be 
easy.  The  numbers  of  the  oppressors  con- 
tinue to  mount,  strangely  enough,  among 
those  who  themselves  are  but  one  genera- 
tion removed  from  welfaj-e,  who  are  the  most 
callous,  the  most  indifferent,  the  most  un- 
sympathetic to  the  plight  of  those  who  have 
been  left  behind.  What  is  needed  here  U 
leadership.  Omx  big  enemy  is  still  silence  and 
indifference  and   apathy. 

"One  of  my  colleagues  In  the  Urban  Lea- 
gue, Bill  Burry,  said,  Mayl>e  we  need  a  new 
cliche.  Law  smd  order  may  not  be  what  we're 
talking  about  at  all  and  may  be  a  com- 
pletely unrealistic  concept.  Hitler  managed 
to  bring  about  the  greatest  order  known  to 
men  with  his  Storm  Troopers  and  his  Ges- 
tapo. After  having  accomplished  that  feat 
In  bringing  about  order,  he  proceeded  to  use 
it  to  exterminate  six  million  Jews. 

"We  are  not  after  order.  We  are  after 
Justice;  it  is  law  and  Justice.  Without  Jus- 
tice we  neither  will  have,  nor  do  we  deserve, 
order.  If  we  can  but  bring  ourselves  to  be 
aroused  about  the  Inciting  material  and  cli- 
mate found  In  our  company  as  we  are  with 
the  inciters,  then  we  need  not  worry  about 
the  inciters." 

Mr.  Young  continues:  "Rap  Brown  did 
not  cause  imemployment  in  the  country. 
Rap  Brown  did  not  put  Negroes  in  ghettos. 
Rap  Brown  did  not  perpetuate  upon  Negroes 
inferior  education.  This  was  done  by  other 
people  In  the  society,  and  It  Is  to  the  other 
people  that  we  must  look  rather  than  seek 
the  excuses  of  the  excesses  of  a  handful  of 
people  found  among  Negroes. 

"If  white  America,  with  all  of  its  power- 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  all  the  Important 
offices  in  the  country — have  not  been  able 


,.  Buppress  the  crackpots  among  the  white 
!liety— the  Klan  and  all  the  other  people— 
how  do  you  expect  us  with  limited  power 
and  no  resources  to  eliminate  any  crackpots 
from  our  midst?" 

Says  Whitney  Yoimg:  "I  insist  that  the 
\eero  has  as  much  right  to  liave  Ws  extrem- 
ists as  anybody  else.  If  some  of  you  are 
setting  upset  looking  at  Negroes  who  are  act- 
ine  ugly  I  submit  to  you  I  have  been  long 
uMetlooklng  at  white  people  acting  ugly. 
Ii  Is  criminal  to  loot,  to  snipe.  It  is  criminal 
to  riot.  But  it  is  equally  criminal  not  to  hire 
a  man  because  of  his  color,  not  to  let  him 
live  in  your  neighborhood." 

Can  we  do  It?  We  have  the  means.  The 
only  question  is  whether  we  have  the  will. 
And  on  that,  I'd  like  to  give  you  one  more 
quote.  U  Thant  in  a  speech  recently  said: 
"The  truth,  the  central,  stupendous  truth 
about  developed  cotmtrles  today  Is  that  they 
can  have,  in  anything  but  the  shortest  run, 
the  kind  and  scale  of  resources  they  decide 
to  have.  It  Is  no  longer  resources  that  limit 
decisions.  It  is  the  decision  that  makes  the 
resources.  This  is  a  fundamental  revolu- 
tionary change,  perhaps  the  most  revolu- 
tionary mankind  has  ever  known." 

The  will,  the  decision.  That's  what  we 
must  achieve. 

Kow  let's  talk  a  minute  about  priorities. 
We  spent  a  lot  of  time  tWnking  about  it 
and  it's  become  perfectly  clear  that  the  first 
priority  is  Jobs,  Jobs  for  those  that  most  of 
us  would  say  are  not  capable  of  working 
lor  our  companies.  So  that's  a  pretty  tough 
order.  But  we're  going  to  have  to  break 
down  the  standards  that  we  have,  the  rules 
about  Jobs,  break  doiwn  the  Jobs  so  that 
we  can  hire  those  wlio  Just  have  to  have  Jobs. 

Secondly,  we  are  to  go  after  education.  I 
mentioned  the  difference  in  values.  One  of 
the  boys  in  the  Dirty  Dozen  said  to  me  the 
other  day,  "Look,  this  is  the  picture.  They 
show  a  5-year  old  here  and  they  say,  'All 
right,  point  out  Daddy,'  and  the  cliild  says, 
'There's  no  Daddy.' "  Well,  what  there  is,  is 
a  man  in  nicely  creased  pants,  Jacket,  tie,  hat, 
carrying  a  briefcase.  To  those  children  this 
is  not  Daddy.  We  have  to  learn  to  adapt  to 
the  values  that  exist. 

Finally,  we  have  to  go  after  housing,  but 
that's  a  long,  long  way  ahead.  We  can  do 
It  but  were  going  to  do  It  over  the  years. 

Let  me  Just  address  myself  for  a  minute 
to  the  practical  steps.  I  would  suggest,  ur- 
gently suggest,  that  every  corporation  would 
consider  hiring  for  every  100  men  on  Its 
force  one  man  who  clearly  meets  none  of 
the  qualifications,  none  of  the  usual  stand- 
ards. 

I  would  suggest  that  having  done  this  for 
a  year — and  obviously  most  companies  are 
going  to  be  hiring  more  than  one — they  re- 
port on  what  their  problems  were,  how  It 
can  work,  what  kind  of  subsidies  may  be 
required  in  order  to  make  it  work  on  a 
nationwide  basis. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  unions  that  they 
must  open  their  ranks.  Many  of  them  are. 
many  of  them  are  not.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  unions  that  they  too  should  see  what 
they  can  do  on  the  1  to  100  ratio  In  bring- 
ing In  people  who  clearly  do  not  fit  their 
standards. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  unions  that  they 
have  a  great  possibility  in  terms  of  com- 
municating with  many  of  the  people  whose 
prejudices  are  strong.  After  all,  through  no 
fault  of  the  unions,  they  do  have  within 
their  membership  those  who  last  climbed  the 
ladder  out  of  the  depth,  and  It  is  tinfortu- 
nately  those  who  most  resist  the  next  group 
that  wants  to  climb  the  ladder. 

I  would  suggest  to  foundations — because 
money  will  be  needed,  not  Just  goverrunental 
money;  there's  need  for  much  free  money — 
that  perhaps  for  the  next  three  years  they 
should  set  aside  one-third  of  their  available 
money  for  short-term  programs  In  this  field. 

Lastly,  and  most  Importantly,  I  would  sug- 


gest that  every  city  have  Its  own  Urban 
Coalition,  because  It's  only  If  all  the  forces 
work  together  that  these  problems  can  be 
licked.  Working  separately  they  will  not  be 
licked. 

Working  together  is  going  to  be  very  hard 
for  the  reason  I  mentioned  earlier — we  don't 
understand  each  other.  But  we  simply  are 
going  to  liave  to  learn  to  understand  each 
other,  and  work  together  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems. And  that  means  many  of  you. 

What  can  you  do  here?  Well,  mostly,  what 
can  your  editors  do?  After  all,  the  magazines 
have"  spearheaded  every  major  change  that 
has  taken  place  In  the  country.  It  is  maga- 
zines that  have  dealt  with  the  problems, 
that  have  fought  them  out,  that  have  pro- 
moted the  causes.  So  I  suggest  here  that  the 
magazines  take  this  on  as  they've  taken  on 
so  many  other  problems,  and  see  what  they 
can  do. 


STOP  OIL  SHALE  STEAL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  public  attention 
given  to  the  issue  of  oil  shale  in  recent 
months — I  might  add,  for  good  reason. 
Basically  what  is  involved  is  a  tremen- 
dous public  asset  measuring  in  the  tril- 
lions of  dollars.  Although  oil  shale  has 
not  been  competitive  with  oil  in  the  past, 
the  greatly  improved  prospects  for  deriv- 
ing oil  from  the  shale,  because  of  im- 
proved technology,  and  the  desirability 
of  adding  to  reserve,  has  created  a  leas- 
ing boom.  PYom  what  I  see  and  hear,  the 
present  public  policy  has  given  rise  to 
great  danger  that  public  assets  will  be 
dissipated,  and  that  private  speculators 
will  be  able  to  make  huge  profits  at  pub- 
lic expense. 

An  item  in  today's  Wall  Street  Journal 
relates  that  a  former  Interior  Depart- 
ment employee  has  been  quietly  acquir- 
ing old  shale  mining  claims  and  is  now 
getting  rich  from  leasing  them.  He  has 
optioned  an  outright  purchase  of  20,000 
acres  for  $40  million.  The  story  goes  on 
to  say  that  about  15  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's shale  acreage  Is  privately  held,  and 
that  possibly  as  much  as  25  percent  of 
the  shale  is  subject  to  doubt  because  of 
clouded  mining  claims  and  corvfuslon 
over  leasing.  It  terms  the  competition 
to  acquire  shale  land  "fierce." 

Mr.  President,  this  highlights  the  tre- 
mendoxis  importance  of  developing  an 
adequate  public  poUcy  for  the  manage- 
ment and  development  of  our  oil  shale 
resources.  There  Is  absolutely  no  excuse 
for  the  situation  that  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  describes.  It  Is  up  to  the  Con- 
gress to  decide  how  this  incredibly  valu- 
able asset  should  be  managed. 

Tremendous  as  the  problem  Is.  It  is  but 
one  of  many  Issues  involved  In  the  ques- 
tion of  our  energy  resources  and  our 
policies  respecting  them.  In  the  near 
future.  I  Intend  to  take  up  with  my  as- 
sociates on  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee the  urgent  need  for  a  broad  studj' 
of  our  energy  resources,  their  relation  to 
our  economy  and  Its  growth,  and  the  re- 
quirements for  a  more  Intelligent  and 
more  rational  policy  for  managing  these 
resources.  In  my  opinion.  It  Is  one  of  the 
crucial  public  policy  questions  facing 
this  Nation,  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
defer  it  without  substantial  loss  in  terms 
of  our  growth  and  our  welfare. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that  this   article   from  the  Wall 


Street  Journal  be  placed  in  the  Rkcorb 
at  this  point,  together  with  a  lead  article 
from  the  same  paper  reporting  on  the 
general  oil  shale  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articies 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov.  1,  19671 
Who  Gets  the  Shale? — On-  Inddstby  and 
Foes  Square  Orr  in  Battle  for  Vast,  Rick 
Fields — Goveenment.  Which  Owns  Bbst 
Land,  Should  Develop  It,  Opponents  or 
Firms  Sat — The  Prize:  Up  to  »3.5  Trillion 

(By  James  C,  Tanner) 
Grand  Jttnction,  Colo. — OU  shale,  the  rock 
that  bums,  is  generating  a  red-hot  war  of 
words. 

The  key  dispute:  Should  the  energy 
bonanza  locked  In  the  western  slope  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  be  tapped  by  Uncle  Sam. 
possibly  through  a  quasi-public  corporation 
like  Comsat,  or  by  private  enterprise,  chiefly 
the  oil  companies? 

At  stake  is  the  world's  largest-known  oil 
deposit  worth,  according  to  some  estimates, 
up  to  $3.5  trillion — more  than  four  tlmas  the 
gross  national  product  of  the  United  Stotes. 
Technically,  oil  shale  Is  neither  oil  nor  shale. 
The  "oil"  Is  mined,  not  pumped,  from  the 
"shale."  which  Is  actually  rock  streaked  with 
a  coal-like  solid  hydrocarbon  known  as 
kerogen.  Through  super  heat,  a  llqiiid  with 
the  properties  of  petroleum  can  be  wrung 
from  kerogen.  The  synthetic  Is  called  shale 
oil.  and  It  can  be  refined  Into  gasoline  and 
other  fuels. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  craggy 
cliffs  where  Colorado.  Utah  and  Wyonung 
meet  hold  enormous  depcwlts  of  kerogen  and 
other  minerals.  Rocky  Mountain  Indians  and 
prospectors  built  fires  with  the  burning  rock. 
It  has  puzzled  and  fascinated  geologists, 
speculators — and  politicians — for  decades. 

the  scramble  is  on 

OU  companies  have  been  generally  cool 
toward  shale  oil  until  recently  because  of  the 
high  cost  of  extracting  It.  But  now.  with  Im- 
proved technology  promising  to  lower  pro- 
duction costs,  the  oil  companies  are  scram- 
bUng  for  a  share  of  the  shale.  The  Mideast 
crisis  and  other  threats  to  the  companies' 
petroleum  production  abroad  coupled  with 
surging  demand  and  dwindling  reserves  of 
conventional  oil  at  home  are  helping  to 
kindle  the  firms'  Interest  In  the  synthetic  oil. 

The  bulk  of  the  16,000  square  miles  of 
shale  land.  Including  the  richest  part,  Is  held 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The  oil  com- 
panies, backed  by  Western  politicians,  want 
to  lease  this  public  domain  acreage.  They  also 
are  pressing  for  tax  treatment  of  shale  oU 
simUar  to  the  favored  treatment — chiefly  the 
27.5  ^c  depletion  allowance  granted  other  oil 
production. 

Without  these  developments,  the  oil  com- 
panies insist,  they  can't  get  on  with  the 
costly  building  of  a  shale  oil  Industry.  But 
they  complain  bitterly  of  what  they  call  re- 
strlcUve  Federal  policies  on  shale  and  pro- 
crastination by  the  Interior  Department. 

Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall  is  caught 
in  the  middle  t>etween  the  oil  lndu6tr>-  and 
an  equally  vociferous  group  that  contends 
private  development  of  pubUc  shale  oil  could 
be  tantamount  of  a  "giveaway"  of  a  public 
purse  more  than  rich  enough  to  retire  the 
national  debt. 

the  opposing  forocs 

Key  figures  In  the  opposition  Include  econ- 
omist John  Kenneth  Galbralth.  who.  as  a 
member  of  Mr.  Udall's  OU  Shale  Advisory 
Board,  opposed  a  leasing  policy  that  would 
have  permitted  Industry  to  develop  commer- 
cial shale  oil  extraction  plants  on  public 
lands:  Former  Democratic  Sen.  Paul  Douglas, 
the  defeated  liberal  from  Illinois  who  once 
Introduced  a  bill  to  reserve  all  Federal  reve- 
nue from  exploitation  of  Government  shale 
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for  a  special  fund  to  pay  oft  ibe  national 
debt;  Morris  E.  Garnsey.  economics  professor 
at  the  University  of  Colorado  and  a  spokes- 
man for  an  "oil  shale  group"  made  up  of 
several  Colorado  lawyers  and  publishers  of 
some  smaller  newspapers  In  the  state,  and 
several  Congressmen. 

Some  opponents  of  private  development 
are  raising  new  questions  about  old  but  sensi- 
tive Issues  In  the  oil  Industry.  Including  its 
regulatory  practices,  tax  treatment,  pricing 
patterns,  profits  and  political  involvement. 
And  charges  are  being  made — though  not 
proved — that  oil  companies  are  conspiring 
with  bureaucrats  to  "steal"  the  vast  un- 
tapped shale  oil  treasure. 

A  crusading  Frederick.  Colo.,  weekly  news- 
paper editor.  J.  R  Freeman,  has  drawn  wide 
publicity  with  claims  that  his  investigations 
Into  alleged  shale  shenanigans  set  him  up 
as  a  target  for  murder.  He  and  others  hint 
darkiy  of  windfall  profits  and  political  in- 
trigue rivaling  that  of  the  Teapot  Dome 
scandal,  which  resulted  in  the  conviction  of 
President  Harding's  Interior  Secretary,  Al- 
bert Fall,  of  conspiring  to  grant  favorable 
leases  of  Western  oil  reserves  to  private  in- 
terests. 

Such  charges  have  sparked  Congressional 
hearings,  including  one  by  Senator  Philip 
Hart  (D.,  Mich.)  and  his  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly subcommittee.  Mr.  Udall  himself  has 
cited  the  Teapot  Dome  scandal  as  reason 
enough  for  U.S.  officials  to  move  cautiously 
In  their  handling  of  public  shale  lands. 

Mr  Udall,  however,  indicates  he  wants  to 
see  development  of  shale  oil  begin.  In  an 
effort  to  get  things  moving,  he  proposes  a 
tentative  lesise-research  plan  that  would  open 
up  a  small  part  of  the  public  shale  lands  for 
private  development.  This  pleases  no  one. 

Fred  L.  Hartley,  president  of  Union  Oil  Co. 
of  California,  which  began  Investigating  shale 
oil  production  in  1920.  told  a  Senate  Interior 
Committee  hearing  last  month  that  Mr. 
Udalls  proposals  "are  so  drafted  that  no  busi- 
nessman would  be  likely  to  risk  his  time  and 
money  in  shale  oil  if  he  had  any  reasonable 
alternative."  On  the  other  hand.  Economics 
Professor  Garnsey  calls  Mr.  Udall's  proposi- 
tion "much  too  generous"  to  the  oU  com- 
panies. 

It  is.  In  fact.  Impossible  to  please  everyone. 
No  matter  what  happens,  for  Instance,  con- 
servationists probably  will  be  unhappy.  They 
fret  that  either  public  or  private  develop- 
ment of  the  shale  would  leave  vast  residues 
of  ash.  spoiling  much  of  the  majestic  gran- 
deur of  the  high  country  and  polluting  its 
air  and  streams. 

There  are  still  others  who  suggest  all  the 
controversy  Is  for  naught.  They  argue  that 
development  of  shale  oil  has  been  delayed  so 
long  that  It  may  already  have  lost  out  In 
the  energy  race  to  Canada's  Athabasca  Tax 
Sands  and  other  sources  that  might  ulti- 
mately supplant  conventional  petroleum. 

Whether  all  this  Is  only  a  tempest  In  a 
teapot,  or  another  Teapot  Dome,  the  debate 
Is  clouding  development  of  shale  oil  at  a 
time  when  there's  an  increasing  air  of  ur- 
gency to  such  a  step.  Energy  experts  say  that 
the  U.S.  may  not  be  able  to  meet  all  its 
liquid  hydrocarbon  needs  from  conventional 
petroleum  In  coming  years  and  that  synthetic 
oil  from  shale  or  coal  must  fill  the  gap. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  estimates  that 
the  nation's  consumption  of  petroleum  will 
climb  to  18  million  barrels  a  day  in  1980 
from  the  ctirrent  12  million  barrels  dally. 
Charles  F.  Jones,  president  of  Humble  Oil  & 
ReQnlng  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  Standard  OU 
Co.  (New  Jersey),  says  this  Increase  will  re- 
quire the  expansion  of  U.S.  liquid  hydrocar- 
bon reserves  by  72  billion  barrels  during  the 
next  14  years.  As  Mr.  Jones  sees  It,  this  will 
be  no  easy  task  "aa  ev.Jenced  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  las'  14  ,  "lara  U.S.  reserve 
additions  totaled  ou:;   4-'.  :^ulio'n  barrels." 

Although  oil  me.  mi  ;5ion  shale  oil  as  only 
a    supplement    to    C'.n.'entloQal    petroleum. 


there  are  more  than  ample  reserves  of  Rocky 
Mountain  kerogen  to  meet  the  country's  en- 
tire fuel  needs  for  generations.  The  exact 
amount  of  recoverable  reserves,  however,  is 
In  dispute. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  calculated  shale 
oil  reserves  as  high  as  two  trillion  barrels,  an 
estimate  used  by  public-development  pro- 
ponents In  their  arguments  that  such  a  vast 
national  resource  should  be  reserved  for  pub- 
lic, not  private,  gain.  Shale  experts,  however, 
note  that  much  of  the  reserves  aren't  rich 
enough  to  bother  with  and  that  some  of  the 
shale  oil  is  at  depths  too  costly  to  reach.  But 
It's  generally  agreed  that  100  billion  to  500 
billion  or  more  barrels  of  oil  could  be  eco- 
nomically processed  from  the  shale.  The  lat- 
ter figure  exceeds  the  world's  known  petro- 
leum reserves. 

NEEDED    Se.S    BnXION 

The  oil  companies  say  a  flourishing  shale 
oil  Industry  would  require  huge  Investments 
totaling  at  least  as  much  as  has  been  spent  so 
far  in  developing  U.S.  offshore  oil  and  gas 
production — around  S6.5  bUUon.  To  be  eco- 
nomic, they  say,  shale  plants  would  have  to 
be  big  enough  to  turn  out  at  least  60,000  bar- 
rels of  oil  a  day.  The  probable  cost  of  each: 
More  than  $100  million. 

Before  i-n  Installation  of  that  size  can  be 
built,  the  oil  companies  contend,  much  ad- 
ditional research  and  further  Improvements 
In  technology  are  necessary  to  lower  produc- 
tion costs.  Although  costs  are  coming  down, 
the  oil  companies  add,  shale  oil  still  isn't 
commercially  competitive  with  other  fossil 
fuels,  such  as  petroleum. 

Nonetheless,  say  the  oil  companies,  private 
enterprise  can  best  supply  both  the  financing 
and  the  technological  breakthroughs — but 
only  after  sharp  changes  In  bureaucratic  at- 
titudes toward  shale  oil,  including  full-scale 
lefislng  of  big  blocks  of  public  shale  to  the 
highest  bidders.  "What  shale  oil  needs," 
Union  Oil's  tii.  Hartley  recently  told  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Oil  and  Gas  Association,  "is 
a  substantial  investment  of  time,  manpower 
and  money,  and  the  creation  of  an  economic 
climate  equivalent  to  that  provided  crude 
oil." 

Holdouts  for  public  (or  at  least  quasi-pub- 
lic i  development  of  shale  oil  hotly  dispute 
this  reasoning.  They  argue: 

Exploration  costs,  which  add  much  to  the 
expense  of  conventional  petroleum,  aren't 
required  for  shale  oil  because  the  kerogen 
deposits  were  found  and  proved  out  long 
ago;  shale  oil  has  been  produced  for  years 
in  other  countries.  Including  Red  China  and 
Russia  (the  city  of  Leningrad  is  heated  by 
fuel  from  shale);  production  costs  are  In- 
deed competitive  with  other  fuels,  and  the 
substantial  shale  acreage  In  private  hands 
is  Indication  enough  that  the  oil  companies 
already  could  have  begun  shale  production 
If  they  really  wanted  It. 

INCREASING    RESEARCH 

Actually,  there  has  been  spasmodic  output 
of  shale  oil.  in  minute  quantities,  since  1860. 
A  few  years  ago  Union  OU  processed  some 
20.000  barrels  of  shale  oil  into  gasoline  and 
other  products,  which  were  marketed 
through  usual  fuel  channels.  But  efforts  at 
widespread  production  generally  have  been 
smothered  by  lush  new  finds  of  less-expen- 
sive petroleum. 

Even  so.  oil  comparUes  now  are  stepping  up 
their  shale  research.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining 
Co..  for  example,  has  put  $15  mllUon  Into 
this  field.  Six  oil  companies,  Including  Hum- 
ble, now  are  phasing  out  a  $7.2  million  re- 
search project  at  a  former  Bureau  of  Mines 
shale  oil  experimental  plant  near  Rifle, 
Oolo..  which  was  reactivated   In   1964. 

Companies  outside  the  industry  are  Join- 
ing the  effort,  too.  OU  Shale  Corp.,  a  New 
York  concern  formed  Just  to  mine  shale, 
expects  to  be  In  commercial  production  by 
1970  with  a  process  It  has  developed.  Union 


OU  has  Just  leased  Its  former  experimental 
site  and  shale  mine  In  Colorado  to  Battellj 
Development  Corp.,  an  affiliate  of  Batttlie 
Memorial  Institute,  for  use  in  the  imij. 
tute's  program  of  developing  a  shale-oU  ex. 
tracting  process. 

Union  also  Is  biUldlng  a  $200  million  re- 
finery near  Chicago  that  wUl  be  capable  of 
processing  70,000  barrels  a  day  of  shale  oU. 
If  the  shale  oil  Isn't  available,  Union  says. 
the  refinery  will  accommodate  tar-sand  oil 
from  Canada. 


Shale  On,  Boom  Has  Begun  for  Poresiohtd 
MB.EaTL 

BouuDER,  Colo. — Tell  Ertl  Is  already  getting 
rich  from  shale  oil,  even  though  the  boom 
has  not  begim. 

Mr.  Ertl,  a  former  mining  engineer  with 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  has  long  been  oonvlBctd 
of  the  need  for  a  shale  oil  Industry,  and  yean 
ago  he  began  acquiring  old  shale  mtntT^g 
claims.  He  put  together  two  sizable  blocb 
for  which  he  la  receiving  hefty  rentals  from 
oil  companies,  even  though  the  land  Ian"! 
being  used  at  present  except  for  research. 

Only  about  15%  of  the  nation's  shale  acre- 
age Is  privately  held.  There's  doubt  about 
another  10%  to  26%  because  of  clouded 
mining  claims  and  confusion  over  leasing. 
The  rest.  Including  the  richest  portions,  ij 
held  by  the  Government.  Thus,  oU  companlei 
are  competing  fiercely  for  rights  to  the  land 
that  is  currently  available. 

Purchase  prices  for  the  lands  were  as  low 
as  $30  an  Ew;re  In  recent  years.  Now  the  pirlce 
has  zoomed.  Mr.  Ertl.  for  example,  lessei 
20.000  acres  to  SheU  OU  Co.  and  has  given 
the  company  an  option  to  purchase  the  claim 
outright.  The  sale  price:  $2,000  an  acre,  or 
$40  million.  t 


USE  OF  DULLES  INTERA-nONAL  AIR- 
PORT SHOULD  BE  INCREASED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  echo  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  an  editorial  published  yesterday  In  the 
Washington  Evening  Star: 

There  Is  no  earthly  reason  why  Dulles,  a 
magnificently  designed  facility,  should  not 
serve  as  an  entry  and  exit  point  for  many 
more  International  voyagers. 

Dulles  was  built  at  tremendous  cost  to 
the  taxpayers,  about  $110  million.  It  bu 
been  underutilized  while  other  airports 
such  as  the  John  F.  Kennedy  In  New  York 
have  become  overcrowded. 

I  agree  with  the  view  expressed  by  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  that  It  Is  highly 
desirable  to  substantially  increase  direct 
overseas  flights  from  Dulles.  Simultane- 
ously, more  flights  should  be  shifted  from 
National  to  Dulles,  thus  relieving  the  very 
congested  conditions  at  National  Airport. 

Last  Friday,  for  example,  the  plane  on 
which  I  was  a  passenger  sat  on  the  run- 
way for  an  hour  and  10  minutes  waiting 
to  take  off.  The  inconvenience  is  not  the 
dominant  factor ;  the  main  concern,  as  I 
see  it.  is  the  increasing  opportunity  for 
accidents  when  the  conditions  become  so 
congested  as  they  have  become  at  Na- 
tional. 

The  airport  was  designed  for  4  million 
passengers  and  is  now  handling  approx- 
imately 10  million  annually. 

Dulles  International  Airport,  on  the 
other  hand,  handles  not  many  more  than 
1  million  passengers  per  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Coming  of  Ace 

The  news  that  Dulles  International  Alr- 
Tort  will  be  substantially  increasing  its  dl- 
«ct  overseas  flights  next  year,  helping  travel- 
U  avoid  the  nightmare  of  stops  at  John  F. 
Kennedy  Airport  In  New  York.  Is  a  welcome 
development. 

JFK  for  too  long  has  enjoyed  a  near- 
monopoly  as  a  transit  point  for  airline  flights 
to  Europe.  The  average  takeoff  and  landing 
delay  there  is  now  about  20  minutes,  and  at 
ceak  traffic  periods  Is  much  longer.  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  officials  say  the  average  de- 
lav  win  double  next  year. 

There  is  no  earthly  reason  why  Dulles,  a 
magniflcentlv  designed  facility,  should  not 
serve  as  an  entry  and  exit  point  for  many 
more  International  voyagers.  The  airport  In 
fact  is  frequently  used  now  on  an  emergency 
basis  by  Kennedv-bound  planes  that  must 
refuel  due  to  bad  weather  over  New  York 

According  to  published  reports  the  number 
of  oversea  flights  planned  for  the  peak  season 
next  year  at  Dulles  will  show  a  38  percent 
gain  over  the  1967  figure.  At  least  one  airline 
is  also  considering  routing  its  overseas  freight 
direct  to  Dulles  to  avoid  the  mess  at  Ken- 
nedy. 

Just  this  month,  airlines  Increased  the 
total  of  non-stop  and  direct  flights  between 
Dulles  and  Europe  from  34  to  40.  and  mere 
will  be  added  next  April.  It's  a  trend  that 
ought  to  be  encouraged.  Not  only  wUl  this 
result  in  greater  comfort  lor  international 
travelers  but  It  will  cut  down  the  risk  of 
air  collisions  over  the  saturated  Kennedy 
area. 

GUIDELINES  FOR  A  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Monday  I  appeared  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Separation  of  Powers  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  testify 
on  S.  2307,  a  bill  introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin] 
to  provide  for  orderly  procedures  in  the 
calling  and  conduct  of  a  constitutional 
convention.  As  I  indicated  in  my  testi- 
mony, although  I  am  pleased  that  this 
issue  has  been  brought  out  into  the  open 
bv  the  Ervin  bill,  I  believe  that  many 
changes  could  be  made  in  the  bill  to  give 
the  people  of  the  50  States  more  of  a 
chance  to  participate  in  this  particular 
constitutional  process. 

Today  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  suggests  that  the  Con- 
gress should  repeal  the  part  of  article  V 
of  our  Constitution  which  permits  the 
calling  of  conventions.  I  agree. 

Furthermore,  the  Post  and  I,  both  were 
explicit  in  saying,  in  the  words  of  the 
editorial,  "that  each  State  in  such  a 
convention  have  but  one  vote  determined 
by  a  majority  of  its  delegates  is  a  flagrant 
flouting  of  democratic  principle." 

I  suggested  in  my  testimony  that  each 
State  should  be  represented  by  a  number 
of  delegates  equal  to  Its  congressional 
representation  and  that  each  of  these 
delegates  should  receive  one  vote.  Para- 
doxically, those  who  have  been  cam- 
paigning for  malapportionment  under 
the  banner  "let  the  people  decide"  ob- 
jected at  the  hearing  to  giving  the  people 
this  kind  of  power  at  a  convention.  The 
unit  vote  system  simply  means  that  dele- 
gates representing  8  percent  of  the  people 
could  determine  the  type  of  constitu- 
tional amendment  or  amendments  a  con- 
vention approves. 

So  that  those  Senators  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  vital  constitutional  prob- 


lem area  can  have  available  comments 
on  the  Ervin  bill,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  testimony  and  the  Post 
editorial  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement   of   Senator   'William    Proxmire 
Betore  the  SrscoMMrrTEE  on  Separation 
of     Powers     of     the     Senate     Jtjdiciabt 
CoMMnTKE,  October  30,  1967 
Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  delighted  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  present  to  your  subcommittee 
my  comments  on  S.  2307,  your  bill  to  provide 
procedures  for  calling  federal  constitutional 
conventions  to  propose  amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  First.  I  want  to  commend  you 
for   introducing  legislation   on   the   subject 
so  that  we  can  begin  to  come  to  grips  with 
a  very  delicate  problem— one  which  has  been 
thrust  into  the  spotlight  of  public  Interest 
by  efforts  to  call  a  constitutional  convention 
on  reapportionment. 

It  Is  very,  very  helpful  to  have  before  the 
Congress  legislation  that  can  serve  as  a  wel- 
come basis  for  a  discussion  of  the  problem, 
although  I  feel  your  proposal  could  be  Im- 
proved, as  my  testimony  will  indicate. 

In  my  estimation,  one  of  the  prime  bene- 
fits of  an  orderly  procedure  for  the  calling  of 
a  constitutional  convention  should  be  the 
notice  such  a  process  will  provide  that  state 
petitions  for  a  constitutional  convention  on 
a  particular  subject  are  mounting  and  that 
a  convention  Is  a  definite  possibility.  Thus 
we  would  avoid  the  type  of  situation  that 
erupted  this  spring  when  The  New  York 
Times  observed  with  Justification  regarding 
the  reapportionment  Issue  that  "most  of  offi- 
cial Washington  has  been  caught  by  surprise 
because  the  state  legislative  actions  have 
been  taken  with  little  fanfare.  Most  Congres- 
sional leaders  seemed  to  be  unaware  that  the 
effort  to  convene  a  constitutional  convention 
was  so  near  Its  goal." 

This  attempt  to  quietly  gather  petitions 
for  a  convention  in  such  a  way  that  the 
states  themselves  do  not  realize  the  sig- 
nificance of  their  action  was  highlighted  by 
a  statement  in  the  same  "nmes  article  that 
"Senator  Dlrksen  had  hoped  to  keep  the 
progress  of  the  campaign  quiet  until  the  end 
of  next  week  In  the  hope  that  two  more 
states  wotold  have  passed  resolutions  by  then. 
He  then  planned  to  make  a  dramatic  an- 
nouncement that  the  requirements  for  con- 
vening a  constitutional  convention  had  been 
met."  I  believe  the  fact  that  not  a  single 
state  had  acted  since  that  March  17  date  to 
petition  the  Congress  on  the  subject  of  re- 
apportionment Is  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
Importance  of  complete  dlsclosTire  In  this 
area. 

Such  dlBclosure  should  also  prevent  the 
kind  of  summary  treatment  petitions  for  a 
constitutional  convention  have  received  by 
state  legislatures  in  the  past.  Certainly  the 
people  of  Illinois  would  have  urged  the  Illi- 
nois legislature  to  give  more  consideration  to 
a  reapportionment  petition  that  passed  the 
minols  House  after  a  stispenslon  of  the  rules 
and  without  hearings  had  the  people  known 
that  26  states  already  had  petitioned  the 
Congress  on  the  same  subject.  As  an  edi- 
torial in  the  March  16  Chicago  American 
stated  "We  only  wish  (the  people)  had  been 
given  a  chance  to  decide,  or  even  to  ask 
questions,  while  the  legislature  was  suspend- 
ing the  rules  and  shutting  off  debate  to 
hustle  this  resolution  through." 

I  doubt  that  the  Indiana  State  Senate 
would  have  passed  a  similar  resolution,  in 
the  words  of  the  IndlanapoUs  Star,  because 
Senators  "did  not  have  enough  votes  to  pass 
their  own  'Klzer  plan'  on  congressional  re- 
dlstrlctlng,  and  wanted  badly  to  send  It  to 
the  House  to  make  a  record"  had  those  state 
legislators  known  of  the  stakes  Involved. 
Finally,  I  believe  It  would  be  much  more  dif- 
ficult for  state  legislators  to  urge  adoption 


of  a  convention  caU  resolution  on  the 
grounds  that  "the  convention  would  never  be 
held,  but  that  Congress  would  get  some  Idea 
of  unrest  bv  the  people",  as  a  legislator  In 
my  state  aJsserted.  if  disclosure  provisions 
similar  to  those  contained  In  the  Ervin  bUl 
were  to  become  lew. 

However,  I  think  S  2307  should  be  amended 
to  require  resoluUons  calling  for  a  constitu- 
tional convention  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
United  States  Congress  within  10  days  after 
such  a  resolution  Is  adopted  by  a  state  legls- 
lattire  rather  than  the  60  days  provided  by 
the  bill.  1  also  believe  such  resolutions  should 
be  numbered  before  they  are  transmitted  to 
the  "presiding  officer  of  each  House  of  the 
leglslattire  of  every  other  State"  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  so  that  states  considering  similar 
resolutions  can  be  made  aware  of  the  number 
which  have  already  been  passed.  I  would  hope 
that  copies  could  also  be  made  avaUable  to 
members  of  both  Houses  of  the  United  States 
Congress  so  that  they  could  be  made  aware 
of  developments  In  this  area.  FlnaUy.  I  sup- 
port a  clarifying  amendment  to  S.  2307  which 
would  require  transmission  of  copies  of  these 
resolutions  to  the  States  and  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress within  10  days  after  their  receipt. 

All  of  these  proposed  amendments  should 
work  no  great  hardship  on  the  officials  In- 
volved. On  the  other  hand,  they  wUl  Insure 
prompt  notice  to  both  State  and  naUonal 
legislatures  of  the  progress  of  efforts  to  call 
constitutional  conventions. 

The  bill  provides  that  applications  for  a 
constitutional  convention  shall  remain  effec- 
tive for  six  calendar  years.  In  my  estimation, 
this  Is  too  long  a  period  of  time  In  today's 
quickly  changing  world.  Theodore  Sorensen. 
in  a  speech  made  earUer  thU  year,  suggested 
that  34  petitions  should  be  received  in  the 
same  Congress  since  Congressional  Initiation 
of  a  Constitutional  amendment  has  to  take 
place   in    the   same    Congress.   While   I   feel 
this  requirement  is  a  bit  stringent  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  some  state  legislatures  meet 
only  every  other  year,  a  four  year  require- 
ment  makes   great  sense   to   me.  Each   and 
every  one  of  the  amendments  to  our  Con- 
Btltiitlon  have  been  ratified  by  the  states  In 
less  than  four  years.  In  my  estimation,  the 
states  should  t>e  given   no  more  time  than 
this  for  calling  a  constitutional  convention. 
Once  again,  I  feel  that  a  reference  to  the 
reapportionment  experience  is  in  order.  Moct 
of    the   states   that   petlUcned   Congress   on 
this  subject  were  malapportloned  at  the  time 
the  petitions  were  passed    Those  statee  are. 
by  and  large,   now  apportioned  fairly.  It  Is 
quite  likely  that  most  of  these  state  legisla- 
tures would  not  now  support  a  reapportion- 
ment resolution.  Thus  the  petitions  are  badly 
outdated. 

I  think  It  is  very  important  to  make  It 
clear,  as  your  legislation  does.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  constitutional  conventions  will  t)e  called 
upon  specific  subjects  and  on  the  basis  or 
state  legislative  requests  "stating  the  spedflc 
nature  of  the  amendment  or  amendments  to 
be  proposed. •"  I  hope  that  It  will  be  poeslble 
for  your  subcommittee  to  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  precise  meaning  of  this 
language  and,  perhaps,  go  Into  the  matter  in 
a  Committee  report  should  S.  2307  or  a  simi- 
lar proposal  be  reported  from  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  As  I  read  this  language,  for  ex- 
ample, It  would  rule  out  three  of  the  32  re- 
apportionment petiuons — those  three  that 
would  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
over  reapportionment  actions.  Clearly  there 
Is  a  substantial  difference  between  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  limiting  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  courts  and  an  amendment 
reserving  to  the  states  the  right  to  apportion 
one  Home  of  their  legislatures  on  a  basis 
other  than  population. 

S.  2307  provides  that  each  state  shall  have 
one  vote  In  a  constitutional  convenUon.  al- 
though the  number  of  delegates  repreeent- 
Ing  a  state  at  the  convention  would  be  equiv- 
alent to  the  number  of  Representatives  the 
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state  has  In  the  United  States  Congress.  Each 
\-ote  shall  be  cast  as  the  majority  of  delegates 
from  each  state  decides.  This  proposal  Is  In 
sharp  contrast  to  draft  legislation  proposed 
In  a  House  Judiciary  Committee  staff  report 
back  In  1952  which  would  have  given  each 
state  a  number  of  votes  equal  to  the  number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the 
state  Is  entitled  In  Congress  with  all  votes 
of  a  particular  state  delegation  being  cast  as 
thp  majority  of  the  delegation  decides. 

In  my  estimation,  both  of  these  proposals 
have  serious  drawbacks.  If  each  state  had  one 
vote  In  a  convention,  26  states  representing 
one-sixth  of  the  population  could  propose 
new  amendments  after  34  states  representing 
30 '"r  of  the  population  had  called  a  conven- 
tion. This  hardly  would  correspond  with  the 
injunction  that  the  proponents  of  a  consti- 
tutional convention  on  reapportionment  have 
used  In  their  campaign  that  we  should  "let 
the  people  decide."  In  fact,  a  very  small 
minority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
would  be  deciding  to  submit  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  the  states.  This  contrasts 
sharply  with  the  proceee  that  has  been  fol- 
lowed to  date  In  amending  the  Constitution — 
a  process  in  which  two-thirds  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  apportioned  on  a  population 
basis,  has  to  approve  any  amendment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  type  of  bloc-voting 
approach  advocated  In  the  House  Staff  Re- 
port raises  all  of  the  many  objections  that 
have  been  discussed  ill  connection  with  our 
system  for  electing  Presidents.  A  state  such 
as  New  Yorlt,  which  would  be  entitled  to  43 
votes  at  a  constitutional  convention,  could 
cast  all  43  votes  for  an  amendment  although 
21  members  of  the  delegation  opposed  the 
amendment.  Of  course,  a  similar  objection 
could  also  be  raised  to  the  approach  taken 
In  S.  2307  although  only  one  vote  would  oe 
at  Issue. 

As  an  equitable  alternative,  I  propose  that 
each  state  be  permitted  a  number  of  dele- 
gates at  any  constitutional  convention 
equivalent  to  the  number  of  Representatives 
and  Senators  the  state  has  in  the  Congress. 
However,  each  delegate,  not  each  state, 
should  have  one  convention  vote.  In  this 
way.  we  would  be  taking  a  giant  stride  to- 
ward truly  letting  the  people  decide  while 
at  the  same  time  recognizing  factors  other 
than  population  by  allotlng  each  state  a 
minimum  of  three  votes  since  each  state  has 
at  least  two  Senators  and  one  Representative 
In  the  Congress.  I  also  think  that  it  should 
be  made  clear  that  these  delegates  should 
be  elected  by  the  people  of  the  50  states,  not 
appointed  as  S.  2307  would  permit.  Finally. 
In  my  estimation,  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution should  be  proposed  by  two-thirds 
rather  than  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast 
Just  as  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
must  approve  amendments  before  they  can 
be  submitted  to  the  states. 

These,  then,  are  my  suggestions  for  change 
In  S.  2307.  They  are  an  attempt  to  pinpoint 
some  of  the  problems  that  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  amendatory  process.  However,  they  are 
In  no  sense  meant  to  be  an  exhaustive  cri- 
tique of  the  bill.  I'm  sure  that  many  addi- 
tional substantial  questions  will  be  raised 
by  the  other  witnesses  testifying  on  this 
legislation. 

[Prom  the  Washington  fD.C.)  Post,  Nov.  1, 

1967] 

Amemdment  Contboverst 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  the 
Separation  of  Powers  Is  quite  properly  foctis- 
ing  attention  on  the  controversy  over  how  the 
Constitution  may  be  amended.  But  It  ought 
not  to  limit  Its  hearing  to  the  highly  dubious 
Ervtn  bill  intended  to  set  up  guidelines  for  a 
possible  constitutional  convention  to  be 
called  by  the  states.  It  would  be  far  more 
useful  to  talk  about  the  elimination  of  this 
Achilles'  heel  from  the  charter  of  1787. 

The  Subcommittee's  hearings  are  timely 
because  32  states  have  petitioned  Congress 


to  call  a  constitutional  convention  to  undo 
the  Supreme  Court's  equal-representation 
rulings.  There  are  many  Indications  that  this 
movement  Is  already  dead  because  the  two 
additional  state  petitions  needed  to  make  a 
two-thirds  majority  are  not  likely  to  be 
forthcoming  and  some  of  the  existing  peti- 
tions are  likely  to  be  rescinded  next  year. 
But  if  the  two  additional  votes  should  be 
obtained  Congress  would  be  embarrassed  by 
numerous  unanswered  questions. 

The  Constitution  says  tbat  Congress  "shall 
call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments" 
whenever  two-thirds  of  the  states  request 
it.  F>resumably  Congress  would  decide  when 
and  where  such  a  convention  should  be  held. 
But  there  Is  nothing  to  Indicate  whether 
Congress  could  limit  the  convention  to 
amendments  proposed  In  the  petition, 
whether  the  petitions  would  have  to  be  Iden- 
tical, how  the  convention  would  vote  and  so 
forth.  Senator  Ervln's  bill  is  an  attempt  to 
answer  these  questions  and  thus  to  avoid  a 
period  of  chaos  if  two-thirds  of  the  states 
should  ever  agree  on  such  a  petition,  which 
they  have  never  succeeded  In  doing  in  the 
past.  But  at  least  one  provision  of  his  bill — 
that  each  state  In  such  a  convention  have 
but  one  vote,  determined  by  the  majority  of 
Its  delegates — is  a  flagrant  flouting  of  demo- 
cratic principle.  Another  of  his  provisions — 
that  Congress  could  veto  amendments  pro- 
posed by  a  convention  If  it  should  exceed  the 
scope  of  the  mandate  given  It  by  Congress — 
would  raise  grave  questions  of  constitution- 
ality. 

The  best  thing  to  do  with  this  alternative 
method  of  proposing  amendments,  which 
was  sandwiched  into  the  Constitution  as  an 
afterthought,  would  be  to  repeal  It.  The  reg- 
ular method  of  having  amendments  proposed 
by  two-tblrds  of  the  Senate  and  House  and 
ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  states  has 
worked  well.  There  Is  no  occasion  for  devia- 
tion from  it.  Indeed,  the  idea  of  changing  the 
Constitution  by  action  of  the  states  alone, 
with  Congress  merely  arranging  details  of  the 
meeting.  Is  an  absurdity  In  the  present  pos- 
ture of  Federal-state  relations.  If  Congress  Is 
not  ready  to  wipe  out  this  constitutional 
defect,  the  second  best  course  would  be  to 
Interpret  It  so  strictly  that  the  states  would 
be  loach  to  try  to  use  It. 


MOTOR  VEHICLE  POLLUTION 
CONTROLS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  an  issue 
of  vital  importance  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and.  indeed,  to  the  entire  country 
will  be  debated  tomorrow  in  the  House. 
I  refer  to  the  effort  being  made  by  the 
members  of  the  California  delegation  to 
preserve  our  State's  authority  to  set  our 
own.  more  stringent  standards  for  con- 
trolling the  fumes  from  automobiles. 

When  the  Senate  on  July  18  passed 
the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  this  far- 
reaching  piece  of  legislation  contained 
an  amendment  allowing  California  an 
exemption  from  Federal  preemption  of 
the  field  in  setting  motor  vehicle  pollu- 
tion controls.  It  was  my  privilege  to  offer 
that  amendment,  and  I  am  grateful  that 
my  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  saw  fit  to  grant  my  request. 
They  did  so  in  recognition  of  the  unique 
problems  and  pioneering  efforts  of  Cali- 
fornia in  the  air  pollution  field.  They  did 
so  in  the  knowledge  that  my  State  de- 
sired an  exemption  not  to  escape  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  its  citizens  but  to  go  for- 
ward in  the  area  of  air  pollution  control. 

A  substitute  amendment  replaced  the 
Murphy  amendment  when  the  Air  Qual- 
ity Act  reached  the  House  Commerce 


Committee,  and  it  is  on  the  question  of 
replacing  my  amendment  that  the  de- 
bate is  occurring  in  the  other  legislative 
body  today. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  pointed  out  in  an  editorial  on  this 
subject  this  week: 

We  don't  make  Jokes  about  our  smog  any- 
more. It  Isn't  funny  when  the  president  of 
the  County  Medical  Association  reports  that 
10.000  persons  move  out  of  the  basin  each 
year  because  of  the  air  pollution. 

Smog  is  a  deadly  serious  subject  in 
California  and  particularly  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Basin  which  has  4  million 
automobiles  spewing  out  daily  90  percent 
of  the  pollution  in  the  air  there.  I  was 
gratified  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate recognized  that  Californians  have 
been  so  concerned  that  our  State  adopted 
the  first  law  ever  enacted  in  the  United 
States  to  control  the  noxious  fumes 
emanating  from  cars.  As  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  said  in  its  cogent  editorial : 

The  only  reason  that  manufacturers  de- 
veloped and  Installed  such  devices  Is  that 
California  authorities  told  Detroit  that  no 
new  cars  could  be  sold  In  the  state  unless 
they  met  minimum  emission  standards — no 
more  than  275  parts  per  million  (ppm)  of 
hydrocarbon  ( unburned  gasoline)  and  no 
more  than  1.5  percent  carbon  monoxide. 

California,  Mr.  President,  has  blazed  a 
path  for  the  Nation  in  the  field  of  air 
pollution  control  and  all  our  State  desnes 
is  the  authority  to  continue  its  progress. 
This  cannot  help  but  benefit  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  as  the  Senate  wisely  recog- 
nized. In  the  report  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  on  this  subject,  the 
committee  said: 

California  will  continue  to  be  the  testing 
area  for  such  lower  standards  and  should 
those  efforts  to  achieve  lower  emission  levels 
be  successful  it  is  expected  that  the  Secre- 
tary (of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare)  will. 
If  required  to  assure  protection  of  the  na- 
tional health  and  welfare,  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  strengthening  the  Federal 
standards. 

I  am  not  a  newcomer  to  the  battle 
against  air  pollution.  When  I  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  U.S.  Senate,  an  integral 
part  of  my  platform  was  air  pollution 
control.  As  a  resident  of  the  Los  Angeles 
area  for  almost  40  years,  I  have  seen  this 
great  city  grow  to  its  present  size  and  I 
witnessed  the  Insidious  development  of 
smog  until  we  were  forced  in  self -protec- 
tion to  take  action. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  and  was 
named  to  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
I  had  a  chance  to  participate  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MirsKiE]  in  extensive  hearings  held 
prior  to  the  writing  of  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967. 1  recall  that  In  1965  I  antici- 
pated the  question  of  Federal  preemp- 
tion and  Its  effect  on  California's  efforts 
to  adopt  strong  smog-control  standaids. 
I  pointed  out  at  that  time  that  the  sub- 
ject of  Federal  preemption  should  be 
approached  with  care  since  it  Is  obvious 
that  the  degree  of  control  needed  in  one 
community  will  vary  with  the  degree  of 
control  needed  In  another. 

As  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
pointed  out  In  an  editorial  Monday: 

In  the  past  14  years  the  number  of  motor 
vehicles  In  Los  Angeles  County  alone  has 
Increased  from  two  million  to  nearly  four 
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million.  Is  anybody  seriously  arguing  that 
the  same  problem  exists  here — and  the  same 
minimum  controls  should  be  applied — as  In, 
say.  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Los  Angeles  Times  editorial 
and  a  similar  editorial  published  In  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IFYom  the  Los  Angeles   (Calif.)   Times.  Oct. 

30,  1967) 

Congress:  The  Showdown  on  Smog 

The  people  of  the  Los  Angeles  Basin  are 
sick  of  the  polluted  air  they  mxist  breathe. 

And  they  are  sick  of  the  mealy-mouthed 
members  of  Congress  who  tlilnk  that  auto 
industry  profits  are  more  Important  than 
public  health. 

We  don't  make  Jokes  about  our  smog  any 
more.  It  Isn't  funny  when  the  president  of 
the  County  Medical  Assn.  reports  that 
lO.OOO  persons  move  out  of  the  basin  each 
year  because  of  the  air  pollution. 

Biggest  source  by  far  of  these  foul  fumes 
is  the  automobile.  Despite  the  presence  of 
"control"  devices  on  new  cars  since  1966. 
auto  emissions  now  cause  an  estimated  90  r- 
of  Los  Angeles  smog. 

The  only  reason  that  manufacturers  de- 
veloped and  Installed  such  devices  is  that 
California  authorities  told  Detroit  that  no 
new  cars  could  be  sold  In  the  state  unless 
they  met  minimum  emission  standards — no 
more  than  275  partj<*per  mllUon  (ppm)  of 
hydrocarbon  (unbUrned  gasoline)  and  no 
more  than  1.5%  carbon  monoxide. 

Those  requirements  are  not  adequate  In 
Southern  Oallfornla  as  demonstrated  last 
week  In  the  latest  smog  siege. 

They  may  never  become  adequate  Lf  the 
House  this  week  does  not  beat  down  an  out- 
rageous effort  to  deny  California  the  right 
to  impose  more  stringent  regulations. 

The  Senate  recc^nlzed  California's  special 
air  pollution  problems  and  Its  pioneering 
efforts  to  control  auto  emissions.  By  exclud- 
ing this  state  from  the  federal  preemption, 
the  Senate  helped  to  assure  that  auto  makers 
would  continue  to  be  goaded  Into  Improving 
control  devices. 

In  the  House  Commerce  Committee,  how- 
ever, that  protection  was  knocked  out  by  an 
amendment  lntroduc«d  by  Rep.  John  Dlngell 
(D-Detrolt)   on  behalf  of  the  auto  Industry. 

Dlngell  recently  displayed  his  Ignorance 
of — as  well  as  contempt  for — Southern  Cali- 
fornia In  a  CBS  radio  debate  with  Eric  Grant, 
executive  ofBcer  of  the  State  Motor  'Vehicle 
Pollution  Control  Board.  His  amendment, 
said  Dlngell,  would  permit  Los  Angeles  to 
attend  to  Its  other  air  pollution  problems, 
such  as  "your  Incinerators  .  .  .  your  oil  wells, 
your  rice  fleld  burnings." 

The  auto  Industry  should  have  briefed  its 
Congressman  better.  Backyard  Incinerators 
have  been  outlawed  In  the  county  since  1955. 
And  rice  fleld  buriUngs??? 

However,  we  do  have  more  than  4  million 
motor  vehicles,  and  the  gases  they  emit  must 
be  controlled  If  we  are  to  survive. 

Seldom  have  the  California  congressional 
delegation  and  stat«  and  local  government 
officials  been  so  united  on  an  issue.  Their 
anger  and  concern  should  be  shared  by  House 
members  from  every  urban  state,  for  no  city 
Is  now  Immune  from  auto-caused  pollution. 

Leaders  of  the  auto  Industry  should  re- 
pudiate the  infamous  Dlngell  amendment 
before  It  Is  too  late. 

The  health  of  millions  Is  far  more  Impor- 
tant than  Inconveniencing  Detroit — and 
every  member  of  the  House  will  be  deciding 
between  profits  and  pollution  control  when 
the  amendment  Is  put  to  a  vote. 


(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Oct.  30,  19671 

DiTRorr's   End   Run 

When  Detroit  auto  makers  Issued  a  flurry 
of  press  releases  a  few  months  ago  about 
their  development  of  electric  autos,  It  looked 
as  If  the  nation  had  turned  a  comer  In  the 
air  pollution  war.  Here  was  evidence  that  the 
car  manufacturers  were  really  serious  about 
helping  clear  the  air. 

But  a  new  legislative  battle  in  Congress  has 
stirred  misgivings  about  the  sincerity  of  the 
Industry  In  this  matter.  Representative  John 
D.  Dlngell  of  Michigan  has  sponsored  an 
amendment  to  an  alr-poUutlon  bill  that 
would  seriously  undennlne  the  pwwer  of  Cali- 
fornia to  set  Its  own.  more  stringent  clean- 
air  standards.  The  Senate  previously  gave 
California  this  right  In  an  amendment  by 
Senator  George  Murphy. 

The  Dlngell  proposal  would  give  the  federal 
government  the  final  say  on  whether  Califor- 
nia could  have  stricter  standards  for  auto 
exhausts  than  those  for  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. According  to  press  reports,  the  Michigan 
lawmaker's  friends  In  Detroit  want  to  avoid 
"leap-frogging,"  that  Is,  a  race  between  the 
state  and  the  government  to  see  who  could 
tighten  standards  more. 

It's  not  difficult  to  see  what's  behind  this 
amendment.  Dlngell  openly  admits  the  auto 
Industry  approached  him  with  the  basic  Idea 
for  the  legislation.  Evidently  Detroit  thinks 
California  Is  overly  zealous  In  battling  air 
pollution,  and  fears  auto  makers  may  have 
to  Improve  car  exhaust  devices  even  more 
for  the  nation.  California  already  has  en- 
acted a  law  that  will  require  cleaner  ftunes 
from  cars  In  1970  than  federal  standards  now 
require. 

Well.  If  ever  there  was  a  clear-cut  case  for 
states'  rights,  this  Is  It.  California  has  pio- 
neered In  smog  control — and  with  good  rea- 
son. The  health  of  her  citizens  Is  Involved. 
In  the  past  14  years  the  number  of  motor 
vehicles  In  Los  Angeles  County  alone  has  In- 
creased from  2  million  to  nearly  4  million. 
The  state  has  nearly  10  million  cars  regis- 
tered. Is  anybody  seriously  arguing  that  the 
same  problem  exists  here — and  the  same 
minimum  controls  should  be  applied — as  In. 
say.  North  Dakota? 

The  Dlngell  amendment  Is  a  piece  of  spe- 
cial Interest  legislation.  The  California  dele- 
gation Is  amply  Justified  In  opposing  It,  and 
the  measure  should  be  opposed  by  every  other 
House  member  Interested  in  cleaner  air. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MILITARY- 
INDUSTRIAL  COMPLEX  ON  SOCIETY 

Mr.  FULBRGHT.  Mr.  President,  an  In- 
teresting article  entitled  "Pentagon: 
World's  Mightiest  Economic  Power," 
was  published  in  the  Arkansas  Gazette 
on  October  15.  I  recommend  the  article 
to  Senators,  and  I  hope  that  It  might 
have  the  effect  of  stimulating  some  fresh 
thinking  about  the  influence  of  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex  on  our  society.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Pentagon:     Worlds     Mightiest     Economic 
Power 

Washington. — The  mightiest  concentra- 
tion of  economic  power  In  the  world  today  Is 
the   United   States   Defense   Department. 

The  extent  of  Its  sway  almost  has  doubled 
since  1961.  when  President  Elsenhower  cau- 
tioned against  "the  acquisition  of  unwar- 
ranted Influence,  whether  sought  or  un- 
sought, by  the  military-Industrial  complex." 

Senator  Thruston  B.  Morton   (Rep.,  Ky.), 


recalling  Elsenhower's  words,  ssild  in  a  recent 
speech:  "I  believe  that  President  John»on 
was  brainwashed  by  this  power  center  as  early 
as  1961  when,  as  vice  president,  he  ventured 
to  Saigon  on  a  factfinding  mission." 

How  great  is  the  Defense  Department's  In- 
fluence? 

It  spends  each  year  more  money  than  the 
combined  annual  budgets  of  several  medium- 
sized  nations  and  more  than  the  net  annual 
Income  of  every  corporation  In  America 

The  prosperity.  If  not  survival,  of  hundreds 
of  industries  depends  on  Its  business 

It  has  470  major  Installations,  and  more 
than  6,000  lesser  facilities.  In  the  nation,  at 
least  one  big  one  in  every  state  except  Ver- 
mont and  West  Virginia. 

Its  land  holdings,  27  6  million  acres,  are 
larger  In  area  than  the  state  of  Tennessee. 
The  value  of  real  property  alone  Is  carried  on 
Pentagon  ledgers  as  $38  4  billion,  but  some  of 
the  figures  are  unrealistic,  refiecting  land  and 
building  costs  of  a  century  or  more  ago  when 
the  pix)p>erty  was  acquired 

About  5.300  cities  and  towns  have  Defense 
Department  projects  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Pentagon  decisions  can  transform  whole 
communities,  bringing  population  explosions 
to  towns  such  as  Marietta.  Ga..  and  dooming 
others,  such  as  Glasgow.  Mont.,  to  obscurity. 

Nearly  one  employed  American  in  10  owes 
his  Job  to  defense  spending. 

Politically,  the  Pentagon's  economic  power 
has  far-reaching  effects.  A  congressman  whose 
district  falls  to  land  fat  defense  contracts,  or 
loses  a  major  installation,  may  find  himself 
beaten  for  re-election.  Others  with  better 
luck  become  entrenched  In  office. 

The  mlUtary-lndustrlal  complex  cropped  up 
again  In  Senate  debate  October  5.  when  critics 
of  the  Vietnam  war  policies  complained  that 
It  was  dominating  United  States  affairs. 

Urging  Senate  conferees  to  stand  firm  on 
cuts  in  the  United  States  military  aid  pro- 
gram.  Senator  Eugene  J.  McCarthy  (Dem.. 
Minn.),  said:  "All  we  In  the  Senate  are  try- 
ing to  do  Is  put  some  kind  of  limit  on  the 
power  of  the  military-industrial  complex  to 
control  the  foreign  policy  of  this  nation." 

In  an  Interview  off  the  floor.  Senator 
George  D.  Aiken  (Rep.,  Vt),  said  that  some 
senators  from  states  with  big  defense  Indus- 
tries are  being  prodded  to  support  the  war. 

"I  don't  say  they  don't  believe  what  they're 
saying,"  Aiken  said,  "but  BC«ne  of  our  boys  are 
under  pressure." 

WhUe  Aiken  didn't  elaborate  on  who  was 
feeling  the  pressure,  or  from  whence  it  came, 
he  noted  that  Kentucky's  senators.  Morton 
and  John  Sherman  Cooper,  are  among  the 
war's  opp>onents.  and  said:  "Kentucky  doesn't 
have  much  defense  industry  does  If" 

Neither  does  Aiken's  Vermont. 

EISEN  HOWES    WARNED    OF    DANGKRS 

In  his  fareweU  presidential  address.  Elsen- 
hower noted  that  "we  annually  spend  on 
military  security  alone  more  than  the  net 
Income  of  all  United  States  corporations." 

•We  must  never  let  the  weight  of  this  com- 
bination endanger  our  liberties  or  demo- 
cratic processes."  he  said. 

"We  should  take  nothing  for  granted. 
Only  an  silert  and  knowledgeable  citlaenry 
can" compel  the  proper  meshing  of  the  huge 
Industrial  and  military  machinery  of  defense 
with  our  peaceful  methods  and  goals,  so 
that  security  and  liberty  may  prosper 
together." 

That  was  in  January  1951 . 

In  fiscal  1961  defense  spending  totaled 
$47  494  billion;  corporate  profits  were  $27,245 
billion. 

The  curent  defense  budget  has  reached  $70 
billion  a  year  and  Is  soaring.  Corporate  profits 
for  1967  are  running  at  the  rate  of  $46.5 
blUlon. 

Defense  spending  Is  four  times  that  of 
General  Motors,  the  world's  biggest  corpora- 
tion. OM  spent  $18,774  billion  In  1966.  It  has 
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127  plants  In  18  states,  and  last  year  had 
745.000  employes  on  a  payroll  of  $5.66  blUlon. 

Even  If  peace  comes  In  Vietnam,  most 
authorities  believe  huge  defense  spending, 
with  all  Its  Implications,  will  continue. 

In  recognition  of  the  growing  atomic 
missile  threat  from  Red  China,  the  Johnson 
administration  has  ordered  a  limited  $5  bil- 
lion antimissile  defense  system  buUt.  Events 
nxay  force  Its  expansion,  at  f>€rhap5«  twice  the 
cost. 

The  probability  of  new  Communist- 
Inspired  rebellions  throughout  the  world 
probably  will  force  the  United  States  to 
maintain  its  ground,  naval  and  air  strength 
well  into  the  future. 

The  Associated  Press  exploring  the  impact 
of  Pentagon  economic  power,  analyzed  stu- 
dies, interviewed  federal,  congressional  and 
Industry  experts,  and  examined  typical  local 
situations. 

The  dimensions  of  that  Impact  can  be 
glimpsed  from  bare  statistics. 

Some  22,000  prime  contractors  and  100.000 
subcontractors  enjoy  defense  business.  Gen- 
eral Motors  lists  more  than  36,000  firms  as 
suppliers,  but  estimates  that  77  per  cent 
have  fewer  than  100  employes. 

A  total  of  76  Industries,  ranging  from  air- 
craft to  X-ray  apparatus,  is  classed  as  •de- 
fense-oriented." Planemakers  and  shipbuild- 
ers derive  more  than  half  their  annual  in- 
come from  defense  contracts. 

Deferue-generated  employment  stands  near 
4  1  million,  up  about  1  million  in  two  years. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  more  work  in  retail 
businesses  that  draw  nourishment  from 
military  bases. 

The  armed  forces  have  swelled  to  more 
than  3,380,000  men,  up  700,000  In  two  years. 

Thus,  together,  the  number  of  Americans 
In  uniform  plus  those  in  defense-generated 
employment  account  for  nearly  10  per  cent 
of  the  entire  labor  force  of  78  million. 

SPENDING  EFFECTS  WO&RT  MANY 

The  size  of  defense  spending  and  Its  ef- 
fects worry  many,  including  Senator  William 
Proxmlre  iDem.,  Wis,)  who  beads  the  Sen- 
ate-House Economic  Committee. 

"There  is  no  significant  check  on  the  abil- 
ity of  a  president  to  secure  what  defense 
appropriations  he  wants,"  Proxmlre  said  re- 
cently. 

Congressional  reductions  each  year  gen- 
erally amount  to  no  more  than  1  or  2  per 
cent,  he  said,  and  only  a  few  votes  can 
be  mustered  for  significant  slashes. 

Congressmen  who  are  for  economy  in  gen- 
eral wUl  fight  budget  cuts  that  affect  a  mili- 
tary base  or  a  defense  contract  that  means 
prosperity  for  their  constituents.  These  con- 
gressmen also  are  vulnerable  to  political 
pressure  from  administration  officials  on 
other  legislation. 

Aides  of  several  congressmen  whose  dis- 
tricts have  lost  bases  In  Pentagon  money- 
savings  drives  claimed  the  administration 
made  no  effort  to  win  their  votes  on  legis- 
lation as  the  price  of  saving  those  bases. 

"If  something  like  that  had  happened,  we 
would  have  brought  it  out  In  the  open  im- 
mediately,' one  Republican  said. 

.ALASKA    TTPHTES    IMPORTANCE    OF    BA.gE 

The  importance  of  military  bases  as  an 
employer  was  underscored  last  year  by  the 
Pentagon's  Economic  Impact  Studies  Divi- 
sion. 

In  Alaska,  with  11  major  bases,  8,800  of 
90,400  Alaskans  In  the  labor  force — nearly  1 
In  10 — held  Jobs  related  to  defense  activities, 

California  has  71  major  military  installa- 
tions, more  than  twice  as  many  as  any  other 
state,  and  is  an  aircraft  Industry  center.  Out 
of  7.5  million  California  workers,  405,000 
were  employed  In  "defense-generated  '  Jobs. 

Government  economists  found  that  66  per 
cent  of  nearly  $37.4  billion  In  awards  In  fiscal 
1967  were  concentrated  In  10  states. 

California  had  almost  $6.7  blUlon,  or  17.9 
per  cent.  Ranked  next  were:  Texas  $3.5  bil- 


lion, or  9.5  per  cent:  New  York  $3.3  billion,  or 
8.7  per  cent:  Missouri  $2.3  billion,  or  6.1  per 
cent:  Connecticut  $1.9  billion,  or  5.2  per  cent. 
Pennsylvania  $1.65  billion,  or  4.4  per  cent: 
Ohio  SI. 6  billion,  or  4.3  per  cent:  Massachu- 
setts $1.4  billion,  or  3.8  per  cent:  New  Jersey 
$1.2  billion,  or  3.3  per  cent,  and  Georgia  $1.15 
billion,  or  3.1  per  cent. 

DEFENSE    IS    LIFE    OF    SOME    INDUSTRIES 

Defense  business  Is  the  Ufe-blood  of  several 
key  Industries.  For  example,  the  62  firms  in 
the  aerospace  field  anticipate  $26  billion  in 
sales  this  year.  Military  business  accounts 
for  $15  billion,  or  58  per  cent.  Analysts  esti- 
mate that  57  per  cent  of  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry's 763,000  employes  were  Involved  in 
military  contracts  in  1965,  the  last  year  It 
was  checked. 

The  electronics  and  communications  in- 
dustry reaped  sales  of  nearly  820.3  billion  last 
year,  or  about  41  per  cent  from  defense  con- 
tracts. In  1965,  22.6  per  cent  of  the  Industry's 
1.087.500  employes  were  engaged  In  military 
production. 

The  21  biggest  comptunles  in  the  shlplnilld- 
Ing  and  ship  repair  industry  had  $1.75  billion 
In  Navy  vessels  and  only  $543  million  in  com- 
mercial ships  under  construction  at  the  start 
of  this  year,  a  military  margin  of  better  than 
3  to  1. 

The  $625  million  In  ship  repair  and  con- 
version last  year  was  split  nearly  equally 
between  naval  and  commerical  business. 
Employment  stood  at  123.300  in  1965.  with 
54  1   per  cent   assigned  to  defense  orders. 

A  CLOSER  LOOK  AT  SPECIFIC  AREA 

These  figures  sketch  the  big  picture,  but 
tend  to  numb  comprehension.  When  the  Pen- 
tagon's economic  Influence  on  a  specific  area 
Is  examined  the  picture  comes  into  focus. 

Take  Marietta,  for  Instance. 

Lockheed -Georgia  Co..  a  division  of  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corporation,  and  the  largest 
single  Industrial  firm  in  the  Southeast,  is  In 
Marietta. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  Lockheed-Georgia's 
business  Is  for  defense,  including  a  $1.4  bil- 
lion contract  to  develop  and  build  the  world's 
biggest  plane,  the  C-5A  military  transport. 

Lockheed-Georgia  pays  $200  million  a  year 
to  26,000  workers  who  are  drawn  from  55  of 
Georgia's  159  counties.  A  large  part  of  them 
live  in  Marietta  and  surrounding  Cobb 
County. 

Leonard  A.  Gilbert,  executive  director  of 
the  Marietta  Chamber  of  Commerce,  said 
Lockheed  'has  made  an  urban  county  out 
of  Cobb  County." 

The  Impact  of  Lockheed-Georgia  on  Mari- 
etta's economy  "is  almost  immeasurable," 
said  Mayor  Howard  Atherton.  Last  year,  the 
company  spent  $113  million  with  about  1,720 
suppliers,  many  of  them  small  businesses 
and  many  of  them  In  Georgia. 

Now  consider  the  agony  of  Glasgow.  Mont., 
population  about  5,000,  that  is  soon  to  lose  a 
$100  million  Strategic  Air  Command  base, 
finished  only  seven  years  ago. 

The  Pentagon's  increasing  reliance  on  mis- 
siles, rather  than  bombers,  led  to  the  deci- 
sion to  close  Glasgow  Air  Force  Base. 

It  was  armounced  by  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara  November  19,  1964. 

Since  then,  leaders  of  the  community  and 
the  state  have  been  fighting  to  reverse  that 
decision,  but  shutdown  still  is  scheduled  for 
next  July  1  About  3.500  Air  Force  men  and 
4,300  of  their  dependents  will  depart. 

Governor  Tim  Babcock  told  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  "The  closing  of 
the  base  will  have  a  devastating  economic 
effect"  on  Glasgow  and  Its  surrounding  area. 

"This  Jerks  a  $10  million  payroll  out  and 
turns  the  entire  economy  of  the  town  back 
to  agriculture,"  says  an  associate  of  Repre- 
sentative James  F.  Battin  (Rep.,  Mont.). 

Base  real  estate  is  for  sale  but  Battln's 
staff  sp)eciaUst  said  nobody  wants  to  buy  it — 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  wheat  plain,  200 
miles  from  the  nearest  city  of  at  least  50,000. 


That  real  estate  Included  1,427  units  of  brand 
new  family  housing,  financed  by  private 
mortgages  that  will  have  seven  years  to  run 
after  the  base  is  closed. 

Recognizing  that  base  shutdowns  often 
wrench  a  community's  stability,  McNamara 
has  assigned  a  special  "Office  of  Economic 
Adjustment"  to  help  affected  areas  shift  t-o 
new  industries.  He  also  has  offered  displaced 
civil  service  workers  new  federal  Jobs  else- 
where. 

M'NAMARA    STANDS    BY    HIS    DECISIONS 

At  the  same  time  he  has  refused  to  back 
off  from  plans  to  close  or  reduce  operations 
at  hundreds  of  installations  tabbed  by  his 
experts  as  obsolete  or  unneeded. 

Delegation  after  delegation  has  visited  his 
Pentagon  office  to  try  and  change  his  mind, 
but  McNamara  once  said  his  decisions  were 
"absolutely,  unequivocally,  without  qualifi- 
cation irrevocable,"  and  he  has  made  them 
stick  in  all  but  three  of  865  cases. 

Those  setbacks  came  when  the  Navy  bowed 
to  what  it  called  "congressional  concern  "  and 
agreed  to  forego  a  reduction  of  naval  dis- 
tricts from  11  to  eight. 

In  a  cost  reduction  report  to  President 
Johnson  last  July,  McNamara  claimed  that 
his  base  closing  program  had  yielded  nearly 
$1.5  billion  of  what  he  calls  "recurring  annual 
savings." 

Some  critics  have  suggested  that  certain 
of  these  savings  are  of  the  bookkeeping 
variety. 

They  haven't  been  able  to  prove  it. 

Under  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  admin- 
istrations, the  Defense  Department's  eco- 
nomic muscle  helped  beat  back  price  in- 
creases on  Important  metals. 

At  the  peak  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy's 
1962  quarrel  with  the  steel  Industry  over  a 
$6-a-ton  price  increase,  McNamara  called  a 
news  conference  to  voice  his  "concern  with 
the  grave  and  far-reaching  consequences  that 
this  action  might  have  on  the  security  of  the 
United  States,"  He  announced  that  the  armed 
services  would  buy  their  steel  as  much  as 
f>osslble  from  companies  that  had  held  the 
price  line. 

The  major  steel  producers  surrendered. 
They  cancelled  their  price  Increases. 

More  than  three  years  later,  in  November 
1965,  the  Johnson  administration  moved  to 
roll  back  price  Increases  by  the  aluminum 
and  copper  industries. 

Administration  authorities  threatened  to 
release  300,000  tons  of  aluminum  from  the 
defense  stockpile,  and  McNamara  let  it  be 
known  that  some  of  it  would  be  transferred 
directly  to  defense  producers.  That  would 
have  cost  the  aluminum  Industry  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  its  market.  The  aluminum  pro- 
ducers rescinded  the  price  advances. 

A  week  later,  coppter  producers  had  to  cut 
back  a  price  Increase  after  McNamara  called 
a  night  news  conference  and  disclosed  Inten- 
tions to  set  in  motion  "the  orderly  disposal 
of  at  least  200,000  tons  of  copper  from  the 
national  stockpile." 

NOW  rr's  PTTSHiNO  for  open  housing 

The  Defense  Department  is  now  flexing  its 
economic  muscles  In  a  different  cause:  Open 
housing  for  all  servicemen,  regardless  of  race. 

The  technique  is  to  declare  off  limits  to  all 
servicemen  any  apartment  house  or  trailer 
court  that  refuses  to  accept  Negro  service- 
men, nils  could  be  a  disaster  to  owners  of 
apartment  houses  and  trailer  courts  near 
military  bases. 

The  technique  was  tried  and  found  effec- 
tive In  Maryland.  Persuasion  is  tried  first  but 
If  It  falls,  the  iron  fist  comes  quickly. 

Those  who  worry  about  the  military- 
industrial  complex  are  concerned  that  close 
association  between  military  men  and  de- 
fense contractors  tend  to  Inflate  arms  spend- 
ing, and  even  may  work  against  hopes  for 
peace. 

Proxmlre  said,  "The  military-industrial 
combination  continues  very  largely  to  write 
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■  ts  own  ticket."  Basic  decisions  are  made  by 
'the  military  on  such  questions  as  new 
weapons  and  even  with  McNamara 's  skepti- 
cism—the  Defense  secretary  "Is  subject  to 
military  influence,"  he  said. 

This  will  surprise  many  senior  military 
officers  who  complain  that  McNamara  and 
his  civilian  aides  make  the  Important  ded- 
Blons,  then  consult  them. 

"I  don't  think  there's  anything  corrupt 
or  malicious  in  the  Industrial-military  com- 
bination," Proxmlre  said.  "But  I  feel  that 
'here  is  far  too  little  sharp,  tough,  effective 
procuremen  .  by  the  Defense  Department." 

Many  large  corporations  enlist  retired  gen- 
erals and  admirals  for  their  boards  of 
directors  or  for  executive  posts.  Officers  of 
lower  rank,  too,  often  go  into  private  indus- 
try when  they  retire. 

This  has  given  rise  to  suspicion  that  some 
such  officers  may  use  their  service  contacts  to 
promote  the  Interests  of  their  new  employers. 

Regulations  forbid  a  retired  officer  from 
'epresentlng  "anyone  other  than  the  United 
States  m  connection  with  a  matter  in  which 
the  United  States  Is  a  party  or  has  an  Interest 
and  in  which  he  participated  personally  and 
subsUntlally  for  the  government  •  •  •." 

The  regulations  also  say.  "He  may  not,  at 
any  time,  seU  anything  to  the  Department  In 
whose  service  he  holds  a  retired  status." 

Some  contend  these  restrictions  leave  loop- 
holes for  Influence  peddling. 

The  Pentagon  rejected  a  request  for  the 
names  of  general  and  flag  officers  who  have 
gone  into  Industry  since  retirement. 

It  also  refused  to  give  the  total  number 
of  all  retired  officers  from  each  service  who 
have  taken  Jobs  with  Industry. 

"Since  the  employment  status  of  an  Indi- 
vidual Is  a  private  matter,  and  a  matter  of 
puhlic  record  only  If  the  individual  chooses 
to  make  It  so,  this  Information  with  respect 
to  an  individual  is  exempt  from  disclosure," 
the  Pentagon  said. 

As  to  the  request  for  the  number  of  re- 
tired officers  in  industry,  the  Defense 
Department  said:  "To  compile  these  records 
wotUd  require  a  search  of  aU  officer  records, 
an  expensive  and  time-consuming  task." 

Few  retired  officers,  however,  make  any 
secret  of  their  business  affiliations. 


call  attention  to  a  most  unusual  motion 
picture  that  I  have  seen,  one  that  por- 
trays young  people  as  decent,  clean  liv- 
ing, and  attractive. 

This  feature  picture,  "Young  Ameri- 
cans," was  filmed  while  a  group  of  36 
talented  youngsters  ranging  in  age  from 
17  to  21  toured  across  the  United  States 
a  few  months  ago  entertaining  audiences 
of  every  age  group.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
entertainment  presented  by  this  group 
that  so  impressed  me.  although  it  is  an 
outstanding  musical  group  In  California, 
as  it  was  the  demonstration  that  a  typi- 
cal young  American  group  is  the  exact 
opposite  of  the  antisocial  antiestabllsh- 
ment  characters  they  are  so  often  made 
out  to  be. 

I  am  informed  that  this  film  will  be 
shown  extensively  overseas,  and  I  am 
happy  that  Columbia  Pictures,  the  dis- 
tributors, have  arranged  it  that  way.  This 
means  that  millions  of  fllmgoers  in  other 
lands  will  have  an  opportunity  to  receive 
a  more  correct  impression  of  the  young 
people  of  our  country  for  a  change.  I  be- 
lieve the  impression  that  will  be  left  by 
this  film  will  be  a  good  one  and  impor- 
tant to  the  image  of  the  United  States 
abroad. 

Milton  Anderson,  a  high  school  music 
teacher  in  California,  organized  the 
"Young  Americans"  singing  group.  The 
motion  picture  of  a  cross-country  tour  by 
the  organization  was  produced  by  Robert 
Cohn  and  written  and  directed  by  Alex 
Grasshoff.  I  commend  these  men  for  the 
film  and  for  attempting  something  con- 
structive and  positive  to  counteract  the 
distorted  image  of  the  youth  of  our  Na- 
tion. I  am  pleased  that  this  is  one  picture 
that  tells  what  is  right  with  America  for 
a  change. 

THE    PATRIOTIC    DEMONSTRATION 
IN  WAKEFIELD,  MASS. 


"YOUNG    AMERICANS"— A    MOTION 

PICTURE    THAT   TELLS   WHAT   IS 

RIGHT  WITH  AMERICA 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the  mass 
media  of  the  United  States,  in  everlast- 
ing search  of  the  unique  and  different, 
presents  a  stereotype  portrait  of  the 
younger  generation  of  Americans.  In 
newspapers,  in  magazines  and  on  televi- 
sion, the  younger  generation  is  presented 
as  a  group  of  unkempt,  unsavory,  non- 
conformist rebels  overflowing  with  con- 
tempt for  their  elders  and  consumed  by 
a  hunger  for  thrills. 

Lost  in  the  deluge  of  articles  and  pic- 
tures about  bearded,  long-haired  beat- 
niks who  have  "tuned  out"  the  world 
are  the  less  exciting  stories  of  young  men 
and  women  who  have  real  contributions 
to  make.  I  am  referring  to  the  young 
girls  who  perform  volunteer  work  in  hos- 
pitals across  this  land,  the  young  men 
who  willingly  enter  the  service  of  their 
country  when  the  call  comes,  and  the 
millions  upon  millions  of  youngsters  who 
quietly  and  unspectacularly  pursue  their 
daily  lives  with  honor  for  their  parents, 
their  teachers,  and  their  country. 

It  is  refreshing  when  a  segment  of  the 
mass  media  turns  its  attention  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  this  oven^-helming  majority  of 
our  young  people.  I  am  therefore  glad  to 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
young  man  named  Paul  P.  Christopher. 
Jr.,  created  quite  a  commotion  in  Wake- 
field, Mass.,  last  Sunday  afternoon.  On 
that  day,  Paul  was  19  years  old.  He  had 
been  a  high  school  dropout.  He  was  Just 
getting  started  in  business.  He  expected 
to  be  drafted  next  June.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  not  have  been  sur- 
prising if  the  young  man  had  been  a 
"beatnik."  He  might  have  been  wearing 
a  beard,  carrying  a  placard  and  march- 
ing in  the  front  ranks  of  a  peace  parade. 
He  might  have  been  protesting  against 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  soldiers  who 
are  fighting  in  it. 

But  Paul  Pasquala  Christopher.  Jr., 
was  clean  cut  and  clean  shaven.  He  had 
returned  to  high  school  and  was  now  a 
senior.  And  it  was  he  who  organized  last 
Sunday's  massive  demonstration  which 
supported  our  men  in  Vietnam  and  the 
cause  for  which  they  fight. 

Christopher's  demonstration  was  suc- 
cessful. Fifty  thousand  people  showed 
up  They  carried  American  flags.  They 
sang  patriotic  songs.  They  recited  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance.  There  were  cheers. 
not  jeers,  for  public  officials. 

The  demonstration  was  also  successful 
In  a  different  way.  Many  Americans  had 
begim  to  wonder  what  had  gone  wrong 
with  many  of  our  yoimg  people.  We  won- 


dered about  the  rudeness  of  students  who 
heckled  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  at  the 
University  of  Indiana.  We  wondered 
about  what  other  students  were  thinking 
who  abused  their  own  individual  free- 
doms bv  riding  roughshod  over  the  free- 
dom of  those  students  who  wanted  to  be 
interviewed  by  Dow  Chemical  Co.  or  the 
CIA  We  have  wondered  about  what 
seems  to  be  a  youthful  affinity  for  dirti- 
ness, for  obscenities  and  for  flight  from 
responsibilities.  We  wondered  about  the 
forecasts  for  more  peace  marches  with 
greater  violence,  for  more  sit-ins  at  draft 
boards,  more  burning  of  draftcards, 
more  campus  protests  against  military 
recruiters  and  more  refusals  to  serve  in 
Vietnam.  Yes,  many  Americans  had  be- 
gun to  ask  questions  about  our  young 
people.  We  had  begun  to  have  some 
doubts. 

But  in  Wakefield  last  Sunday,  there 
were  50,000  answers  to  our  questions, 
50,000  reassurances  for  our  doubts.  There 
were  50,000  young  people  who  proved, 
somehow,  that  only  a  minority  of  our 
young  people  are  beatniks  and  peace- 
niks—who proved  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  them  are  clean-cut,  patriotic,  and 
courageous.  Collectively,  our  yotmg  peo- 
ple have  a  sense  of  responsibility. 

It  was  Governor  Volpe.  of  Massachu- 
setts, another  native  of  Wakefield,  who 
paid  high  tribute  to  Paul  Christopher. 
He  said: 

■What  a  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  him.  He 
has  given  los  more  Inspiration  than  any 
American  In  recent  years.  This  Is  the  kind  of 
rally  we  should  have  more  often. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Wake- 
field were  noisy  and  enthusiastic  last 
Sunday.  But  there  were  no  attacks  upon 
police  or  soldiers.  There  were  no  assaults, 
and  there  was  no  cursing.  Oh,  according 
to  the  police,  there  were  two  injuries: 
two  little  old  ladles  fainted. 

But  as  the  Governor  said,  there  should 
be  more  rallies  like  the  one  Paul  P. 
Christopher,  Jr.,  inspired.  And  there 
should  be  more  publicity  given  to  young 
men  like  him— the  clean-cut.  clean- 
shaven, responsible  American  young  peo- 
ple who  not  only  reassure  their  elders 
that  they  have  the  capacity  to  sustain 
this  Nation's  greatness— but  who  also 
reassure  the  soldier  In  Vietnam  that  the 
people  back  home  are  heart  and  soul 
behind  him. 

The  people  of  Wakefield,  Mass.,  can 
be  rightfully  proud  of  Paul  P.  Chris- 
topher. Jr.  And  I  believe  I  speak  for  all 
Senators  when  I  say  that  we  can  be 
rightfully  proud  of  him.  too. 


THE   INCREASE   IN   NARCOTIC 
VIOLATIONS 

Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  California  Narcotic  Officers'  Associa- 
tion In  a  resolution  expressed  Its  alarm 
at  the  tremendous  increase  in  narcouc 
violations  and  seizures  of  narcoUc  con- 
traband in  the  State  of  California,  and 
the  amount  of  misinformaUon  about  the 
effects  of  narcotic  drugs,  including  mari- 
huana, which  is  being  disseminated  to 
the  public  by  misinformed  individuals  m 
responsible  positions. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  this  sub- 
ject  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
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resolution  which  was  adopted  unani- 
mously at  the  training  conference  at 
South  Lake  Tahoe,  Calif.,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resolution  on  Marihu.^na  by  the  Califor- 
nia Narcotic  IjAw  Entorcement  Ofticers 

Association 

Whereas  the  problem  of  the  traffic  and 
abuse  of  maxlhiiana  remains  serious  In  many 
areas  of  the  country,  particularly  In  the 
State  of  California; 

Whareas  there  has  recently  developed  a 
tendency  by  some  persons  to  minimize  the 
harmful  aspects  of  marihuana  and  to  bring 
about  less  effective  control  of  the  drug: 

Whereas  the  WHO  Committee  on  De- 
pendence-Producing Drugs  has  determined 
that  marihuana  Is  capable  of  producing  drug 
dependence  and  that  harm  to  society  Is 
caused  by  abuse  of  the  drug: 

Whereas  there  are  inestimable  dangers  in- 
herent in  any  proposal  which  would  weaken 
the  existing  control  of  marihuana; 

Whereas  the  Federal  marihuana  controls 
have  been  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  erf  Narcotics  for  nearly  three  decades: 

Having  in  mind  that  one  consultant  to  the 
Task  Force  on  Narcotics  and  Drug  Abuse,  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice,  made 
recommendations  which  would  result  in  tak- 
ing from  the  U.S.  Biueau  of  Narcotics  all 
enforcement  reeponsibUlty  relating  to  mari- 
huana; 

Recognizing  that  Inadequate  control  of  the 
Illicit  marUiuana  traffic  breeds  drug  de- 
pendence, createe  enforcement  problems,  and 
Injures  the  national  welfare;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  that  the  Federal  and  State  laws 
controlling  marihuana  be  retained  in  a  form 
which  will  ensure  that  illicit  traffickers  will 
be  severely  dealt  with,  and  that  possession 
of  marihuana  be  restricted  under  criminal 
penalty  to  legitimate  medical,  sclentiflc  and 
industrial  use;  be  It  further 

Resolved  that  there  shall  continue  to  be 
close  coop>eratlon  between  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  the  California  Nar- 
cotic Law  Enforcement  Officers  Association 
to  opp>o«e  efforts  to  weeiken  the  marihuana 
controls;  be  it  further 

Resolved  that  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  be  commended  on  its  difficult 
work  in  combating  the  iUlcit  marihuana 
traffic;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  that  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
retain  Its  enforcement  Jurisdiction  in  order 
to  permit  a  continual  effort  to  bring  about 
an  imjjroved  condition  In  the  incidence  of 
marihuana  abuse. 

Willis  Penhollow, 
President.  Lieutenant,  Long  Beach  Po- 
lice  Department. 

John  Warnek. 
First  Vice  President,  Agent,  California 
Bureau  of  Narcotic  Enforcement. 
John  F.  Kebugan, 
Immediate  Past  President,  Inspector  of 
Police,  San  Francisco. 


NECESSITY  TO  PASS  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
BILL  AT  Tins  SESSION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord editorials  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post  on  Oc- 
tober 27,  urging  prompt  passage  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee-approved 
bill  (H.R.  2516)  whose  purpose  Is  to  offer 
broad  protection  against  violent,  racially 
motivated  interference  with  activities 
protected  by  Federal  law  or  the  Con- 
stitution, 


I  am  convinced  the  great  majority  of 
the  Senate  supports  the  principle  of  H,R. 
2516 — that  it  stiall  be  a  Federal  crime  to 
intimidate  or  interfere  with  anyone,  be- 
cause of  his  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin  and  because  he  is  seeking 
to  exercise  rights  accorded  him  imder 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  act.  The  Sen- 
ate must  vote  yes  on  H.R.  2516  before 
Congress  adjourns.  We  are  entitled  to 
no  vacation  until  the  Senate  has  had 
ample  opportunity  to  work  its  will  on 
H.R.  2516. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  27,  1967] 
Headway  on  Civil  Rights 

With  the  vote  of  Senator  Scott,  Republi- 
can -yf  Pennsylvania,  who  made  a  dramatic 
return  flight  from  England,  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  has  narrowly  approved 
the  bill  to  make  racially  motivated  violence 
a  Federal  crime. 

The  committee  vote  restored  the  provi- 
sions of  the  House  bill  which  a  subcommit- 
tee, chaired  by  Senator  Ervln.  Democrat  of 
North  Carolina,  had  altered.  If  Mr.  Ervln's 
amendments  had  been  retained,  the  bill 
would  have  dealt  with  the  separate  problem 
of  violence  in  labor  disputes.  If  legislation 
on  that  subject  is  necessary,  it  should  be 
considered  in  a  separate  bill. 

The  fate  of  the  bill  now  lies  with  Senator 
Dtrksen,  the  minority  leader.  His  opposition 
last  year  to  the  omnibus  civil  rights  bill, 
largely  on  account  of  its  open-housing  pro- 
vision, enabled  the  Southern  filibuster  to 
succeed.  Senator  Dlrksen  supported  the  Er- 
vln substitute  In  committee,  but  presumably 
he  is  not  opposed  to  legislation  protecting 
Negroes  and  white  civil  rights  workers  from 
murderous  intimidation. 

The  tragic  record  of  unpunished  crimes  in 
some  Southern  states  makes  the  passage  of 
this  bill  imperative. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  27,  1967) 
Essential  to  Justice 

Only  one  major  issue  confronted  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  In  its  voting  on  the 
civil  rights  bill:  should  Congress  modernize 
its  feeble  statute  passed  nearly  a  century  ago 
so  as  to  protect  the  rights  of  citizens  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution  but  sometimes  dis- 
regarded by  the  states.  Fortunately,  the  Com- 
mittee returned  an  affirmative  answer  even 
though  it  took  an  emergency  flight  of  Sena- 
tor Scott  from  England  to  supply  the  one- 
vote  margin. 

Chairman  Eastland  deceived  no  one  by  his 
desperate  attempt  to  sink  the  bill  In  a  bog 
of  controversy  by  adding  to  it  the  Adminis- 
tration's open-housing  measure.  In  a  more 
favorable  climate  the  President  had  sent  a 
civil  rights  package  to  Capitol  Hill,  including 
the  housing  provisions.  But  everyone  seems 
to  agree  that  there  Is  no  chance  for  enact- 
ment of  the  larger  package  at  this  session. 
The  Committee  had  the  choice  of  taJcing  one 
step  at  a  time  or  no  step  at  all. 

The  Committee  may  not  have  been  wise  to 
eliminate  all  the  amendments  the  House  had 
added  to  give  the  bill  an  "antl-vlolence"  im- 
age. This  may  make  final  agreement  between 
the  two  hou.ses  more  difficult.  There  Is  much 
to  be  said,  however,  for  the  pleas  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  that  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion in  law  enforcement  be  restricted  to  areas 
where  real  abuses  exist.  In  any  event,  these 
amendments  are  minor  compared  to  the  main 
thrust  of  the  bill.  Its  central  purpose  Is  to 
afford  Federal  protection  to  citizens  In  the 
exercise  of  their  rights  to  vote,  to  register, 
to  serve  on  Juries,  to  hold  Jobs,  to  attend 


schools  and  to  use  public  accommodations 
without  discrimination  on  grounds  of  race, 
color  or  religion. 

Under  this  bill  hoodlums  who  murder  or 
maim  Negroes  or  civil  rights  workers  In  the 
process  of  interfering  with  their  rights  could 
be  sent  to  prison  for  life.  The  penalties  would 
be  applicable  to  guilty  Individuals  as  well  as 
to  state  officials  acting  under  color  of  law, 
and  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  prove  a 
conspiracy.  These  are  straight-forward,  es- 
sential provisions  for  enforcement  of  the  law, 
and  the  Senate  can  scarcely  fall  to  approve 
them  If  it  believes  in  the  concept  of  even- 
handed  Justice. 


THAILAND:    WHERE    WE    CAME   IN 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  little  public  discussion  of  our 
military  buildup  in  Thailand  and  our 
policies  now  operating  there.  Yet  it  is 
reported  there  are  40,000  of  our  military 
personnel  in  that  country,  that  we  are 
"advising"  their  95,000-man  army,  and 
that  our  helicopter  pilots  have  even  flown 
Thai  soldiers  into  action  In  the  north- 
east against  the  "insurgents"  who  re- 
portedly number  no  more  than  1,000  to 
1.500. 

All  of  these  things,  and  more,  indi- 
cate the  strong  possibility — and  an  ever- 
increasing  probability — that  we  are  par- 
alleling the  earlier  stages  of  the  Vietnam 
venture  with  what  we  are  doing  In 
Thailand.  The  consequences  of  continu- 
ing our  course  there  are  at  the  very  least 
fraught  with  grave  danger.  We  need  to 
be  far  more  aware  than  we  have  been 
of  what  might  be  called  the  spillover  of 
the  Vietnam  war  and  our  policies  there 
into  Thailand  as  well. 

The  situation  has  been  analyzed  by 
a  group  of  experts  meeting  under  aus- 
pices of  the  Foreign  Policy  Roundtable 
at  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis, 
the  same  group  which  initiated  the  study 
resulting  in  the  now  well-known  study 
on  "The  Politics  of  Escalation,"  about 
which  I  informed  the  Senate  prior  to  Its 
publication  in  a  speech  of  June  30,  1966. 

Dr.  Robert  Buckhout  of  the  univer- 
sity's psychology  department  has  pub- 
lished an  article  on  Thailand,  based  on 
the  conference  last  May,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  October  2  issue  of  the  Na- 
tion. The  Foreign  Policy  Roundtable  will 
publish  a  volume  dealing  with  Thailand 
late  this  year  or  in  early  spring,  focus- 
ing on  the  Impact  of  the  U.S.  presence 
in  Thailand  on  the  Thai  culture,  the 
degree  of  involvement  of  the  United 
States  in  the  counterinsurgency  program 
in  Thailand  and  the  extent  of  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  the  Thailand  Government. 

I  recommend  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  Dr.  Buckhout 's  article,  reflecting 
as  it  does  the  consensus  of  experts  on 
Thailand.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  may  appear  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  The  Nation,  Oct.  2, 1967] 

Thailakd:  Whehk  We  Camk  In 

(By  Robert  Buckhout) 

(Noti. — A  little  noticed  column  In  the  St. 
Louis  Poet-Dispatch  this  summer  carried 
the  news  of  an  emergency  request  by  the 
Thailand  Government  for  more  helicopters  to 
fight  Insurgents.  The  alleged  Increase  In  In- 
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Burgent  activity  may  call  for  further  increase 
of  the  already  large  U.S.  commitment  of  up 
to  40,000  mUitary  men.  Sensing  in  such  re- 
ports from  Thailand  a  possible  parallel  to 
Vietnam  of  about  1961,  the  Foreign  Policy 
Roundtable  at  Washington  University  in  St. 
Louis  had  called  a  conference  in  May  of 
anthropologists,  political  scientists  and 
Journalists,  expert  in  the  area  to  discuss 
present  conditions  in  Thailand  and  the 
effects  of  our  involvement  on  Thai  culture 
and  on  the  course  of  foreign  policy  in  South- 
east Asia. 

(In  1966,  the  Foreign  Policy  Roimdtable 
was  instrumental  In  producing  Politics  of 
Escalation  In  Vietnam  (Fawcett  Premier 
Books  and  Beacon  Press),  an  analysis  of  the 
relationships  between  attempts  to  negotiate 
a  Vietnamese  settlement  and  mUltary  escala- 
tion by  the  United  SUtes.  The  proceedings 
of  the  present  conference  wUl  be  part  of  a 
similar  book,  designed  to  acquaint  the  Amer- 
ican people  with  the  complexities  of  Thai- 
land in  the  face  of  growing  U.S.  involvement 
there. 

(The  following  article  summarizing  the 
content  of  the  conference  is  by  Robert  Buck- 
hout of  the  Department  of  Psychology,  Wash- 
ington University,  who  is  serving  as  editor 
of  the  forthcoming  volume.  However,  the 
views  expressed  here  are  the  author's  and  do 
not  necessarily  reflect  those  of  individual 
participants  or  of  the  Roundtable.) 

Long  clouded  by  semi-official  secrecy,  the 
extent  of  the  buUd-up  of  United  States  In- 
volvement In  Thailand  is  now  becoming 
visible : 

ThaUand  has  become  a  landlocked  aircraft 
carrier  for  up  to  80  per  cent  of  the  missions 
flown  by  U.S.  (and  reoently  AustraUan)  Air 
Force  bombers  against  targets  in  North  Viet- 
nam and  Laos.  B-52  bombers  now  fly  out  oX 
Thailand  on  bombing  missions. 

U.S.  troops  numbering  40,000  are  stationed 
in  TliaUand  (2,000  were  there  in  1961), 
principally  In  direct  support  of  the  aU-  bases 
and  logtetlcal  network  involved  In  the  bomb- 
ing program.  Military  aid  to  Thailand  is 
publicly  acknowledged  to  be  $60  million  per 
year.  Supplies,  weapons  and  bases  have  been 
positioned  In  advance  to  accommodate  one 
17,000-man  U.S.  combat  division  when 
necessary. 

Military  advisers,  ex-FBI  men,  CIA  person- 
nel, the  Green  Berets  and  an  unknown  por- 
tion of  the  40,000  Ufi.  miliury  troops  are 
Involved  in  training  Thai  military  and  police 
forces  to  cope  with  aUeged  Communist-led 
insurgent  movements  in  Northeastern  and 
Southern  Thailand.  This  counterinsurgency 
program  was  until  recently  under  the  com- 
mand of  MaJ.  Gen.  Richard  G.  Stilwell,  who 
directed  similar  efforts  in  Vietnam  in  1961. 
As  in  Vietnam,  it  has  been  recognized  that 
the  95,000-man  Thai  army  was  shaped  by 
years  of  U.S.  military  assistance  into  a  cum- 
bersome World  War  Il-llke  army  capable  of 
fighting  small  conventional  battles,  but  un- 
sulted  for  anti-guerrilla  or  pacification  op- 
erations. Efforts  to  restyle  the  Thai  military 
meet  resistance  from  the  officer  ranks,  since 
the  large  units  and  conventional  arms  are 
politically  useful  for  gaining  privileges, 
promotions  and  power. 

U.S.  helicopter  pilots  have  flown  Thai 
soldiers  into  action  in  the  Northeast  pending 
the  training  of  Thai  helicopter  pilots. 

The  United  States  Information  Service 
(USIS)  and  other  U.S.  agencies,  are  engaged 
in  intensive  propaganda  efforts  through  tele- 
vision, radio  and  mobile  information  teams 
in  rural  areas,  to  trumpet  the  virtues  of  the 
present  Thai  Government.  This  Is  the  polit- 
ical side  of  the  counterinsurgency  (COIN) 
program.  The  United  States  Operations  Mis- 
sion (USOM),  deploying  an  annual  t42-mil- 
llon  economic  aid  program,  pushes  the  Accel- 
erated Redevelopment  Program  (ARD)  to 
raise  living  standards  in  the  rural  areas.  It 
hopes  thus  to  reduce  grievances  before  they 
can  be  exploited  by  the  insurgents.  ARD  has 


replaced  the  "resettlement"  of  tribes  In  the 
Northeast,  a  program  that  was  similar  In 
concept  to  the  '■strategic  hamlets"  of  Viet- 
nam. Social  scientists  are  conducting  studies 
all  over  Thailand,  the  sponsors  including  the 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  (ARPA), 
the  Stanford-Research  Institute,  RAND  and 
hardware  manufacturers  such  as  Ford-PhUco. 
The  CIA  program  is  headed  by  Peer  De  Silva, 
former  CIA  chief  in  Saigon. 

Part  of  the  many-sided  U.S.  program  is 
intended  to  combat  "internal  Communist  ag- 
gression." The  Impoverished  Northeast  sec- 
tor, long  neglected  by  Bangkok  governments. 
Is  regarded  as  "security  sensitive"  because 
of  a  long  history  of  estrangement,  an  imme- 
diate threat  of  Insurgency — and  the  location 
there  recently  of  Air  Force  bases  used  to 
bomb  North  Vietnam.  At  the  Foreign  Policy 
Roundtable  Conference,  participants  de- 
scribed the  Northeastern  insurgents  as 
principally  Thais  who  are  alienated  from  the 
Bangkok  government. 

The  U.S.  State  Department,  In  its  latest 
bulletin  on  the  subject,  estimates  the  number 
of  insurgents  in  the  Northeast  to  be  less  than 
1.000.  but  growing.  They  are  said  to  be  orga- 
nized as  the  Thai  Patriotic  Front,  and  to  be 
engaging  in  propaganda  and  selective  assas- 
sination. These  charges  are  debatable,  since 
banditry  and  rough  politics  are  common  in 
the  Northeast.  Other  official  sources  state 
that  the  Insurgents  receive  aid,  training  and 
leadership  cadres  from  North  Vietnam,  Laos 
and  China.  In  addition,  a  clandestine  radio, 
•The  Voice  of  Thailand,"  Is  reported  to  be 
operating  from  Southern  China. 

Since  some  40.000  North  Vietnamese  refu- 
gees (along  with  other  nonassimUated 
groups)  live  In  Northeast  Thailand,  a  remote 
area  of  poor  farm  land  and  ill-patrolled  bor- 
ders, it  is  clear  that  the  Bangkok  govern- 
ment has  little  effective  control  of  the  re- 
gion. The  Insurgents  capitalize  on  years  of 
government  neglect  and  harsh  treatment  of 
the  peasants. 

Similarly,  the  permeable  borders  of  South- 
ern Thailand  aggravate  a  situation  in  which 
a  nonassimllated  Malay  population,  with  its 
own  Muslim  religion,  and  the  remnants  of 
an  old  Malayan  Communist  revolutionary 
group,  contribute  another  security  problem. 
One  conferee  reported  that  the  Thai  Gov- 
ernment control  of  the  South  is  so  ineffec- 
tive that  the  insurgente  allegedly  roam  about 
collecting  taxes,  demanding  food  and  shelter 
in  return  for  guarantees  of  safety.  As  the 
speaker  noted,  when  Thai  control  does  ex- 
tend into  remote  areas,  the  local  population 
is  subject  to  the  same  demands  from  the 
Thai  police. 

Past  Thai  political  efforts  to  assimilate  the 
Malavans  have  been  ineffective,  hampered  as 
they  are  by  a  language  barrier,  a  history  of 
Thai  Indifference  and  harsh  treatment,  and 
the  occasional  outbreak  of  violent  move- 
ments seeking  independence  or  union  with 
Malaysia.  Military  forces  sent  against  the  in- 
surgents, m  conjunction  with  Malaysia,  have 
failed  even  to  And  the  insurgents,  whose 
numbers  are  estimated  variously  from  a  few 
hundred  to  1.500.  The  conferees  tended  to  be- 
lieve that  the  size  of  the  Southern  insurgent 
movement  had  not  increased  significantly 
since  1950.  Recent  newspaper  and  magazine 
storiee.  on  the  other  hand  speak  of  greatly 
Increased  activity  and  a  possible  link-up  of 
the  Southern  and  Northeastern  Insurgencies. 
Most  of  the  conferees  felt  that  the  effect  to 
date  of  these  Insurgencies  was  relatively 
small,  but  that,  considering  the  basic  prob- 
lems confronting  ThaUand  and  the  nature  of 
Its  government,  they  posed  a  potentially 
serious  threat  to  the  regime.  As  one  speaker 
pointed  out.  an  insurgency  of  sufficient  scope 
to  topple  the  Bangkok  government  might  be 
far  bevond  the  capacities  of  the  dissident 
elements,  but  an  effort  of  much  smaller  mag- 
nitude could  render  large  sections  of  the 
country  ungovernable  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  A  far  more  Immediate  threat  is  the 


possibility  of  mortar  attacks  or  sabotage 
against  U.S.  air  Ijases.  Some  doubt  was  ex- 
pressed, however,  as  to  the  accuracy  of  re- 
ports on  the  degree  of  Communist  control 
over  the  insurgents,  it  t>eing  a  suggestion 
that  certain  Thai  leaders  might  be  exaggerat- 
ing the  Communist  menace  in  order  to  stim- 
ulate more  U.S.  military  assistance. 

Since  most  of  the  conferees  were  social 
sclentlBts,  much  attention  was  devoted  to  de- 
scribing the  social  structure  of  ThaUand,  the 
way  American  influences  interact  with  it  and 
the  social  disequUlbrltun  that  results  from 
the  presence  of  the  U.S.  military  in  consider- 
able numbers. 

Into  a  stable  economy  has  come  an  influx 
of  money.  Jobs  and  opportunity  related  to 
the  mUltary  build-up  by  the  \3&.  Bangkok 
Is  now  the  rest  and  recuperation  center  for 
Vietnamese  GIs  who  come  in  at  the  rave  of 
700  per  day.  The  adornment  of  Thai  clUes 
with  bars  for  Americans,  the  increases  in 
prostitution,  the  attraction  of  young  edu- 
cated Thais  to  lucrative  Jobs  with  American 
firms,  are  conspicuous  examples  of  the 
social  mailaise  which,  while  it  did  not  begin 
with  the  arrival  of  the  GIs,  Is  exacerbated  by 
their  presence. 

As  more  Americans  become  advisers  at  all 
levels  of  the  Thai  bureaucracy  i  whose  offi- 
cials are  appointed  by  the  Junta  t  they  be- 
come Increasingly  frustrated  by  the  Thai's 
lack  of  administrative  coordination  and  effi- 
ciency. While  Thais  prefer  to  receive  specific 
technical  training,  the  Americans  prefer  to 
suggest  better  ways  of  organization.  This  con- 
flicts with  the  Thai  reluctance  to  question 
administrative  superiors.  The  Americans 
don't  want  to  let  Thailand  drift  into  the 
chaos  of  Vietnam  but.  in  the  opinion  of  some 
of  the  conferees,  the  size  and  the  disruptive 
potential  of  the  U.S.  economic  and  mUitory 
aid  program  may  threaten  the  very  order  that 
such  a  program  was  intended  to  preserve 

One  anthropologist  described  the  social 
order  of  Thailand  as  a  bundle  of  fine  gold  in- 
dependent chains.  The  vertical  organization 
of  Thailand's  social  order  leads  to  patterns 
in  which  Thais  look  upward  for  help  from 
powerful,  superior  figures — topped  by  the 
king.  One  speaker  pointed  out  that  US.  mili- 
tary Bid  has  made  the  Pentagon  the  benefac- 
tor of  people  In  the  Thai  military  chain. 
These  men.  faithful  to  their  social  precept*, 
accept  gratefully  the  largess  of  a  benefactor. 
What  the  benefactor  wishes  then  becomes  a 
dependent's  amiable  duty  to  provide,  for  to 
question  threatens  the  integrity  of  the  chains. 
Thus,  when  WashUigton  proposes  to  build 
airfields,  to  man  them  with  Americans,  and  to 
fly  bombers  for  the  Vietnamese  War,  the 
Thai  mUltory  could  not  say  no.  Another 
speaker,  however,  noted  that  the  Thai  mili- 
tary might  also  be  motivated  to  Join  with  the 
United  States  by  their  traditional  hostUlty 
to  the  Vietnamese. 

An  inevitable  result  of  the  U5.  military 
assistance  program  has  been  to  strengthen 
the  milltarv  chains  and  to  corrode  the  in- 
tegrity of  other  chains.  Recently,  In  a  move 
toward  "efficiency,"  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior and  armv  commander.  Gen.  Praphat 
Charusathlen.  took  over  the  elementary 
school  system  from  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion. Thus,  a  mUitary  man  now  controls  the 
civil  service  division  which  has  the  most 
direct  political  effect  on  all  segmenU  of  the 
population.  General  Praphat  Is  reputedly  the 
strong  man  In  the  Thai  Government  whose 
ascent  mav  reflect  a  shift  In  emphasis  from 
political  reforms  in  rural  areas  to  more  vig- 
orous military  action  against  instirgents.  It 
was  he  who  issued  the  recent  urgent  call  for 
more  helicopters. 

The  uniqueness  of  Thailand  has  histori- 
cally been  its  nationalism  and  the  conduct 
of  a,  foreign  policy  designed  to  insure  its 
independence.  StabUlty  has  depended  upon 
the  abUlty  of  any  Thai  regime  to  mobilize 
nationalistic  sentiment.  The  folk  heroes  of 
the   Thai    population    are    low-born    heroes 
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who  threw  off  foreign  conquerore.  One  an- 
thropologist emphasized,  that  the  U.S.  mllW 
lary  presence  Imperils  the  plausibility  of 
the  goverrunent's  claim  to  be  the  sole  cus- 
todian of  Thai  national  symbols  and  tradi- 
tions. The  visibility  of  Americans  lends 
credence  to  the  Peking  radio  charge  that 
Thailand  politicians  are  lackeys  of  the  United 
States 

Social  change  has  been  occurring  in  Thai- 
land which  win  Invariably  bring  about  new 
developments  and  considerable  fluidity  In  a 
society  whoee  Institutions  have  been  stable 
and  relatively  undemanding,  at  least  to  the 
average  villager.  The  anthropologist  pointed 
out  that  modernization  Itself  produces  insti- 
tutional transformation  and  social  and  per- 
sonal dislocation.  In  Tlialland,  for  example, 
It  has  meant  an  Increase  In  landlessness 
among  peasants. 

However,  this  same  speaJcer  doubted  that 
the  social  changes  taking  place,  independent 
of  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia,  would  yield 
directly  to  plans  and  predictions  derived 
from  US.  understanding  of  situations  alien 
to  the  Thai  situation — such  as  the  eco- 
nomic-military redevelopment  program  In 
Vietnam.  As  a  Thai  spokesman  pointed  out. 
the  effort  In  Vietnam  Involves  the  virtual 
buUdlng  of  a  nation  from  scratch.  In  Thai- 
land, on  the  contrary,  e.xcludlng  the  regional 
splinter  groups,  a  sense  of  nationhood  has 
existed  for  centuries.  The  particular  govern- 
ment In  power  may  now  be  expected  by  the 
people  to  deliver  some  of  the  services  It  Is 
promising,  but,  despite  the  Impatience  of 
American  advisers,  the  cohesive,  proud.  Thai 
culture  does  not  need,  nor  Is  It  likely  to 
tolerate,  the  sort  of  complete  societal  remod- 
eling that  has  been  resorted  to  In  Vietnam. 
Thai  nationalism  doesn't  have  to  be  cre- 
ated— It  Is  there. 

The  spectacle  of  a  Bangkok  government 
totally  committing  itself  to  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  may  well  create  con- 
ditions which  could  be  exploited  by  insur- 
genu  who  remain  Identified  with  national- 
istic symbols. 

The  United  States  Is  in  Thailand  at  the 
request  of  the  Thai  Government.  This  famil- 
iar phrase  Is  the  keystone  to  a  brand  of  flex- 
ible diplomacy  which  has  permitted  the 
United  States  to  escalate  Its  military  Involve- 
ment In  Thailand  almost  without  discussion 
at  home.  It  has  also  meant  a  reversal  of  the 
700-year-old  Thai  "bamboo  policy" — that  is. 
bending  with  the  wind. 

Both  the  build-up  of  VS.  forces,  and  the 
details  of  military  and  economic  assistance 
programs  between  the  two  governments  were 
kept  secret  for  some  time.  In  a  little  pub- 
llcl»d  step.  Dean  Rusk  and  Foreign  Minister 
Thanat  Khoman  signed  a  Joint  statement  on 
March  9.  1962.  reinterpreting  and  making  bi- 
lateral the  SKATO  treaty.  This  document  Is 
now  cited  as  the  authority  for  the  U.S.  aid 
program.  The  agreement  came  in  for  con- 
siderable discussion  at  the  Foreign  Policy 
Roundtable. 

Article  4  of  the  SEA  TO  treat  jf  declares  that 
the  signers  (Australia.  Great  Britain.  France. 
New  Zealand.  Pakistan.  Thailand,  the  Phil- 
ippine* and  the  United  States)  shall  by  unan- 
imout  agreement  act  to  meet  common  dan- 
ger and  Immediately  report  the  steps  taken  to 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  United  States  was  thus  committed  under 
the  treaty  to  the  collective  defense  of  mem- 
ber nations.  Including  Thailand. 

The  Rusk-Khoman  agreement  effectively 
amends  the  8BATO  treaty  by  stipulating  that 
the  obligations  to  "meet  the  common  danger 
in  accordance  with  its  constitutional  proc- 
esses .  .  does  not  depend  upon  the  prior 
agreement  of  all  other  parties  to  the  treaty, 
since  this  treaty  obligation  Is  Individual  as 
win  as  collective."  In  effect,  this  means  that 
the  United  States  knows  that  It  could  never 
get  the  votes  of  Prance  and  Pakistan  to  Inter- 
vene In  Thailand — especially  when  the  SEATO 
treaty  Is  Interpreted  by  the  Rusk-Khoman 


agreement  as  providing  "an  Important  basis 
for  U.S.  actions  to  help  Thailand  meet  In- 
direct aggression."  The  U.S.  also  pledged  It- 
self to  preserve  the  Independence  and  Integ- 
rity of  Thailand  and  help  It  meet  Communist 
subversion. 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  the 
steps  taken  to  enlarge  the  U.S.  military  com- 
mitment In  Thailand  were  largely  unknown 
to  the  Americans  (or  Thais).  Obviously,  the 
US.  Government  has  done  almost  liothlng 
to  publicize  either  the  extent  or  the  purpose 
of  the  buildup.  Just  how  the  Independence 
of  Thailand  can  be  preserved  by  converting 
the  country  Into  a  forward  base  for  U.S. 
strategic  policy  Is  unclear.  Thai  and  U.S. 
Government  officials  maintain  that  while  the 
United  States  Is  doing  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  from  Thailand,  the  Thai  military 
has  the  main  responsibility  In  the  counter- 
Insurgency  effort.  U.S.  forces  are  acting  as 
adtisers  under  standing  orders  not  to  engage 
in  combat— so  says  the  official  State  Depart- 
ment paper. 

However.  The  New  York  Times  carried  a 
story  on  November  26,  1966.  that  U.S.  mili- 
tary advisers  were  at  that  time  accompany- 
ing lower-level  Thai  units  on  antl-guerrlUa 
sweeps,  as  well  as  flying  heUcopt.ers 

Thus,  as  in  Vietnam  in  1961,  U.S.  military 
forces  have  become  exposed  as  "noncombat- 
ants."  with  an  excellent  chance  of  being 
dragged  Into  a  hot  war  against  Thai  insur- 
gents If  an  American  were  kUled  or  a  U.S. 
helicopter  shot  down.  This  potential,  cou- 
pled with  the  vague  wording  of  the  Rusk- 
Khoman  agreement,  suggests  that  the  United 
States  commitment  to  the  Thai  military  re- 
gime is  as  open-ended  as  the  one  woven  out 
of  the  Elsenhower  letter  to  President  Diem 
In  Vietnam. 

When  a  former  State  Department  official, 
who  helped  draft  the  Rusk-Khoman  agree- 
ment was  asked  at  the  conference  to 
speculate  on  what  the  United  States  would 
do  If  the  insurgency  flared  up  to  where 
American  air  bases  were  being  attacked,  he 
asserted  that  Thai  police  and  armed  forces 
could  handle  that  sort  of  situation;  but  he 
later  conceded  that  we  might  reach  the 
point,  as  we  did  in  1965  In  Vietnam,  where  we 
would  have  to  make  the  choice  between 
wading  In  or  pulling  out. 

But  Is  there  still  a  real  choice?  The  ques- 
tion In  the  minds  of  many  at  the  conference 
was  whether  we  had  not  already  committed 
ourselves  to  defend  the  sUblllty  of  the  Thai 
military  dictatorship  against  any  threat, 
whether  from  outside  military  forces  or 
Internal  political  ones.  Had  we  not.  by 
placing  vital  military  bases  In  Thailand, 
defined  the  status  quo  In  terms  of  the  present 
regime,  whether  or  not  It  Is  responsive  to  the 
social  changes  going  on  in  Thailand  or  to 
the  needs  that  these  changes  create  for  Its 
people?  Is  there  some  threshold  to  be 
reached,  as  In  Vietnam,  where  the  threat  to 
U.S.  Interests  will  cause  us  to  cease  trusting 
the  Thais  and  gradually  take  over  the  mili- 
tary and  then  the  political  Jobs  of  counter- 
Insurgency?  Win  we  not  then  be  tempted  to 
line  up  with  the  strong  man  who  takes  a 
clear  antl-Communlst  stand,  regardless  of 
his  sensitivities  toward  the  needs  of  the  Thai 
people? 

These  are  largely  unanswerable  questions, 
but  as  speculations  based  on  the  Vietnamese 
experience  they  are  reasonable.  Thailand  no 
longer  conducts  an  Independent  foreign  or 
even  domestic  policy.  The  Thais  proudly  as- 
sert that  they  could  send  the  Yankees  home 
if  they  wished.  But.  would  the  United  States 
leave,  or  would  it  permit  antl-U.S.  political 
factions  to  gain  p)ower?  Even  now.  a  govern- 
mental decree  provides  penalties  and  cen- 
sorship If  a  paper  publishes  "any  matter 
defamatory  or  contemptuous  of  the  nation 
or  Thai  people  ...  or  any  matter  capable 
of  causing  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
foreign  countries  In  regard  to  Thailand,  the 
Thai  Government  or  Thai  people  in  general 


to  diminish."  The  United  SUtes,  despite  its 
desire  to  support  democratic  governments,  ig 
tied  to  the  defense  of  yet  another  dictator- 
ship whose  Indifference  to  Its  rural  popula- 
tion has  contributed  many  of  the  problems 
that  the  U.S.  Is  being  asked  to  solve. 

But.  as  one  speaker  pointed  out  at  the  con- 
ference (quoting  the  ciu-rent  ambassador  to 
Thailand.  WlUlam  Martin).  U.S.  soldiers  are 
being  committed  to  die  for  the  Thailand 
dictatorship.  The  depth  of  this  commitment 
has  not  yet  been  discussed  openly  In  the 
United  States. 


CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
morning  business  been  concluded? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  there  Is  no 
further  morning  business,  morning  busi- 
ness Is  closed. 


REDWOOD  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  state  the  bUl  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bUl  (S.  2515) 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the 
Redwood  National  Park  in  the  State  of 
California,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  order  entered  yesterday,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  senior  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Ellender]. 

UNANIMOtJS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  very  briefly, 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  vote  on  the  pending 
amendment  take  place  at  2:30  pjn.,  In- 
stead of  the  final  vote,  as  was  agreed  to 
on  yesterday,  and  that  the  Gnal  vote  on 
the  pending  business  take  place  Imme- 
diately afterwards. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  one  hour  and  a  half 
of  the  time  be  allocated  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender]  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  orderd. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 


NEGOTIATIONS  IN  ASIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks a  most  Interesting  article  entitled 
"Negotiate,  but  What  and  How?"  written 
by  Gerald  Griffin  and  published  In  the 
Baltimore  Sun  for  Monday,  October  30, 
1967. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.)  _    .^     *    ^i,, 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
article  has  to  do  with  a  speech  made  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  LMr.  Gore]  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  last  week. 

In  that  speech,  the  Senator  raised  very 
pertinent  questions,  which  I  think  call 
for  study  and,  if  possible,  an  answer.  He 
indicated  that  In  his  opinion  one  of  the 
most  important  ways  to  seek  to  bring 
about  a  settlement  of  the  situation  in 
Vietnam  is  through  the  neutralization  of 
all  Southeast  Asia,  including  the  former 
Indochinese  states  of  Laos.  Cambodia, 
the  two  Vietnams  and,  I  believe,  Thailand 

I  believe  It  would  be  splendid  If  South- 
east Asia  could  have  a  guaranteed  neu- 
trality. It  would  bring  peace  and  stability 
to  that  part  of  the  world,  and  would  re- 
lieve some  of  the  nations  now  Involved 
there  of  tremendous  burdens  in  the  fu- 
ture. I  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  for  consideration  this  excellent 
article  by  Gerald  Griffin  which  was 
prompted  by  the  able  statement  of  the 
Senator   from  Tennessee.   It   Is   worth 

while. 

ExHrerr  1 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Oct.  30.  1967] 

Neootiate.  but  What  and  How? 

(By  Gerald  GrlfBn^ 

Senator  Gore,  of  Tennessee,  asked  a  perti- 
nent question  last  week  In  a  speech  about 
Vietnam.  It  could  be  condensed  and  para- 
phrased something  like  this:  What  would  we 
negotiate? 

"The  Administration  says  It  wants  to  nego- 
tiate "  said  Mr.  Gore.  "But  what  Is  there  to 
negotiate  If  we  are  truly  protecting  our  vital 
national  Interests  In  South  Vietnam?  If  In 
fact,  we  are  In  mortal  peril  In  Vietnam,  what 
is  there  to  negotiate? 

"We  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  negotiate 
an  American  colony  In  South  Vietnam. 
Moreover,  would  It  really  be  In  our  Interest 
to  have  an  American  colony  In  South  Viet- 
nam'' U  that  is  what  the  AdmlnlsuaUon 
means  by  negotiations,  we  might  as  well  for- 
get that  and  begin  sending  over  more  United 
States  uoops.  And  If  we  are  really  fighting 
China,  should  we  negotiate  anything  at  this 

point?  ^  ,, 

"There  Is  something  that  may  be  negoti- 
able," he  went  on,  getting  to  the  main  theme 
of  his  Senate  speech,  "and  that  Is  the  neu- 
tralization of  Southeast  Asia.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned  this  would  be  In  our  true  national 
interest.  Thus  far  the  Administration  does 
not  seem  willing  to  negotiate  on  this  basis." 
Senator  Gore,  who  ranks  fifth  In  seniority 
among  the  Dernocrats  on  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Ccmmlttee,  Is  classified  as  a  Washing- 
ton dove,  in  that  he  Is  one  of  the  major 
critics  of  the  Johnson  Administration's  con- 
duct of  the  war.  But  he  is  a  man  of  Intelli- 
gence and  sincerity,  and  his  speech  touched 
upon  subjects  which  concern  hawks  no  less 
than  doves:  the  way  in  which  negotiations 
might  be  encouraged  and  the  way  In  which 
an  understanding  might  be  sought  on  long- 
range  objectives  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Senator  Gore  takes  exception  to  two  as- 
pects of  the  Johnson  Administration's  posi- 
tion: the  sue:gestlon  that  our  present  stand 
on  the  mainland  of  Asia  Is  essential  to  our 
national  security  as  a  means  of  containing 
Red  Chinese  expansion;  and  the  implica- 
tion that  North  Vietnam  can  be  forced  into 
peace  negotiations  by  Increasing  military- 
pressure,  including  bombing  l.i  North  Viet- 
nam. ^  ,,  , 
Mr.  Gore's  discussion  of  the  neutralizing 


of  the  countries  around  the  edge  of  China  In 
Southeast  Asia  was  In  rather  broad  terms. 
but  the  Idea^which  has  a  good  deal  of  sup- 
port—offers an  alternaUve  to  the  concept  of 
Secretary  Rvisk,  who  seems  to  be  thinking  of 
an  active  sort  of  containment  policy  which 
would  be  applied  to  Communist  China  after 
the  fashion  of  the  policy  which  was  applied 
to  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  decade  after  World 

War  II. 

It  can  be  argued,  however,  that  the  most 
natural  posture  for  the  small  countries  In 
Southeast  Asia  Is  one  of  neutrality  toward 
China  as  well  as  the  Western  nations.  North 
Vietnam,  helped  in  Its  war  by  both  China  and 
Russia,  apparently  Insists  on  a  certain 
amount  of  political  independence— and  prob- 
ably would  make  this  point  clearer  If  the  war 
were  ended.  Prince  Sihanouk  demonstrates 
that  by  adroit  maneuvering  he  can  retain  a 
neutrality  of  sorts  for  Cambodia.  Burma 
seeks  a  neutral  position.  Thailand  now  is  on 
the  American  side,  but  It  has  found  benefits 
In  neutrality  In  the  past. 

The  big  question,  of  course.  Is  whether 
Communist  China  would  let  these  countries 
renxaln  neutral.  On  the  premise  that  China 
would  rather  have  them  neutral  than  pro- 
United  States,  the  proposal  by  Senator  Gore 
begins  to  take  shape.  He  feels,  along  with  a 
lot  of  other  Americans,  that  North  Vietnam 
will  not  be  forced  by  increasing  military 
pressure  to  negotiate  a  peace  settlement. 
Such  a  concession  by  North  Vietnam  would 
be  prettv  close  to  a  surrender. 

True  negotiations.  Mr.  Gore  notes.  Involve 
concessions  on  both  sides.  Thus.  If  the  United 
States  would  modify  Its  requirement  for  a 
land  bastion  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  if  North 
Vietnam  would  modify  Its  demand  for  the 
unification  of  Vietnam  under  Hanoi  and  for 
the  removal  of  American  influence  from 
Southeast  Asia,  the  two  sides  might  have 
something  to   negotiate. 

A  series  of  negotiations  would  be  neces- 
sary, m  Mr.  Gore's  view,  starting  with  essen- 
tially local  negotiations  between  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  moving  up  to  the  level  of 
South  Vlertnam  and  North  Vietnam,  and  at 
some  point  reaching  the  level  of  Southeast 
Asia,  the  big  powers  and,  finally,  the  United 
Nations. 

"We  have  stumbled  Into  a  morass  in  Viet- 
nam "  said  the  Senator.  "We  must  decide  to 
negotiate  ourselves  out  of  It  We  must  de- 
cide—decide definitely  and  Irrevocably— to 
negotiate  disengagement  from  Vietnam,  not 
from  Asia  but  from  Vietnam,  honorably  and 
honestly,  which  means.  In  my  opinion,  on 
condition  that  Vietnam  be  neutralized." 


REDWOOD  NATIONAL  PARK 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2515)  to  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Redwood  National 
Park  in  the  State  of  California,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  briefly,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
villi  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret the  delay  occasioned  by  my  Inability 
to    make    this    presentation    yesterday 


afternoon.  The  more  I  look  into  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  this  bill,  the  more  I  won- 
der what  it  is  all  about. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  so  that  Senators  can  hear  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  will  suspend  until 
order  is  restored. 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
Mr    ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  bills 
similar  to  this  one  have  been  presented 
to  Congress  on  manj'  occasions.  Some  ol 
them  have  included  provisions  whereby 
owTiers  of  privately  held  land  would  be 
able  to  trade  off  some  of  their  land  for 
federally  owned  national  forest  lands.  In- 
variably the  administrations,  past  as  well 
as  present,  have  objected  to  providing  for 
such  exchanges,  and  for  good  reasons. 

As  Senators  know,  the  Weeks  Act,  en- 
acted in  1911.  gives  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  the  right  to  purchase  land 
for  additions  to  our  national  forests. 
That  law  contains  a  prohibition  against 
the  verj-  thing  that  is  sought  to  be  ac- 
complished by  this  bill. 

Mr  President,  when  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  sent  to  Congress  his  pro- 
posed bUl.  which  was  referred  in  due 
course  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  to  create  a  itedwood  Na- 
tional Park,  that  bill  was  in  keeping  with 
what  Mr.  Udall  and  the  administra- 
tion thought  at  the  time  about  the  ex- 
change of  forest  lands  for  private  lands 
in  order  to  create  parks,  roads,  and  other 
fRcilitics 

At  no  time  in  the  past  have  any  na- 
tional forest  lands  been  traded  for  pri- 
vately owned  lands  for  unrelated  pur- 
poses When  Mr.  UdaU  sent  to  Congress 
his  proposed  bUl.  there  was  no  provision 
in  it  which  would  have  permitted  the 
exchange  of  federaUy  owned  forest  lands 
for  privately  owned  lands.  In  a  moment 
I  shall  read  to  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Udall  dated  Jujy  13.  1967.  which  was 
addressed  to  the  Sfenator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Anderson]. 

At  this  point  I  remind  Senators  that 
I  am  merely  a  cosponsor  of  the  pendinjg 
amendment;  Senator  Andirsow  had 
hoped  to  be  here,  but  he  has  been  un- 
able to  do  so  and  it  has  fallen  to  me  to 
make  the  presentation. 

Senator  Anderson  inquired  of  Mr. 
Udall  about  this  exchange  proposal  that 
was  sought  to  be  placed  in  the  bUl  that 
he  sent  to  the  committee  early  this  year. 
This  was  Mr.  Udall 's  answer: 


President  Johnson  asked  me  to  reply  to 
your  letter  about  the  Redwood  National  Park 
proposal  m  which  you  urged  that  we  not 
trade  off  National  Forest  lands  In  an  effort 
to  establish  a  Redwood  National  Park. 

There  have  been  extensive  discussions  be- 
tween State  officials  and  representatives  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture.  The 
subject  vou  raise  has  been  thoroughly  aired. 
The  position  of  the  Administration  Is  firm 
agaliist  the  transfer  of  National  Forest  lands 
to  the  State  of  California  or  to  private  lum- 
ber interests  as  part  of  the  Redwood  Nattonal 
Park  transactions.  We  feel  this  general  prin- 
ciple must  be  upheld  always. 

It  has  been  the  long-standing  position  of 
the  Government,  and  I  know  you  are  In 
agreement  with  this,  that  the  NaUonal  For- 
ests should  be  maintained  Intact  and  that 
when  private  tlmberlands  are  needed  by  the 
Federal  Government  In  the  public  Interest. 
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payment  should  be  In  cash  and  not  In  kind. 
I  agree  with  this  principle  and  you  need  have 
no  concern  on  this  point  Insofar  as  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  concerned. 

In  this  connection,  you  may  be  Interested 
In  the  letter  of  June  22,  1967  to  Senator  Jack- 
son from  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  which  discusses  this  question 
In  some  detail  and  makes  clear  the  Admin- 
istration's position. 

Mr.  President,  notwithstanding  the 
language  contained  in  this  letter  and  not- 
withstanding the  position  of  the  adminis- 
tration, the  bill  that  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Udall  was  amended  so  as  to  provide 
for  an  exchange  of  national  forest  lands 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
private  owners  of  such  lands,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  position  of  Mr.  Udall 
and  the  administration. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  took  the 
same  position.  If  Senators  will  look  at 
pages  9  and  10  of  the  report,  they  will 
note  there  an  extended  discussion  of  that 
proposal  by  Mr.  Hughes  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  It  is  stated  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  under  no  conditions  should 
forest  lands  be  exchanged  for  privately 
owned  lands  in  order  to  create  the  Red- 
wood National  Park. 

Mr.  President.  I  Invite  the  attention 
of  all  Senators  to  the  letter  from  Sec- 
retarj'  Udall  and  an  excerpt  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  letter.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  material  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  excerpt  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secret abv  of  the  Interior, 

Washington.  July  13,  1967. 
Hon  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
VS.  Senate. 
Wastiington.  D.C. 

Dkas  Senator  Anderson:  President  John- 
son asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  about 
the  Hedwood  National  Park  proposal  in  which 
you  urged  that  we  not  trade  off  National 
Forest  lands  in  an  effort  to  establish  a  Red- 
wood National  Park. 

There  have  been  extensive  discussions  be- 
tween State  omclals  and  representatives  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture.  The 
subject  you  raise  has  been  thoroughly  aired. 
The  poaltlon  of  the  Administration  Is  Arm 
against  the  transfer  of  National  Forest  lands 
to  the  State  of  California  or  to  private 
lumber  Interests  as  part  of  the  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  transactions.  We  feel  this  gen- 
eral principle  must  be  upheld  always. 

It  has  been  the  long-standing  position  of 
the  Government,  and  I  know  you  are  In 
agreement  with  this,  that  the  NaUonal  For- 
ests should  be  maintained  Intact  and  that 
when  private  tlmberlands  are  needed  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  pubUc  Interest, 
payment  should  be  In  cash  and  not  in  kind! 
I  agree  with  this  principle  and  you  need  have 
no  concern  on  this  point  Insofar  as  the 
Administration  is  concerned. 

In  this  connection,  you  may  be  Interested 
In  the  letter  of  June  22,  1967  to  Senator 
Jackson  from  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  which  discusses  this 
question  in  some  detail  and  makes  cleer  the 
Administration's  position. 
Sincerely, 

STrwABT  L.  Udall. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

ExcBRPT  From  Burxat:  op  the  Bcdcft  Letter 

4.  Northern  redwood  purchase  unit. — This 

14.000  acres   of  redwood-douglas-flr   timber 

Just   north   of   the   Klamath   River   is   cur- 
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renUy  being  cut  under  sustained  yield 
management  at  the  rate  of  about  20  million 
board  feet  per  year.  Timber  for  this  unit 
has  been  purchased  by  a  half  dozen  or  more 
mills,  most  of  which  are  in  Del  Norte  County. 
With  the  additional  timber  that  could  be 
made  available  from  the  Six  Rivers  National 
Forest,  it  would  be  unnecessarv  to  consider 
any  overcuttlng  or  transfer  of  the  northern 
redwood  purchase  unit  In  order  to  maintain 
local  employment  in  the  timber-based 
Industry. 

Furthermore,  under  the  Multiple  Use- 
SxiBtained  Yield  Act  (Public  Law  86-617) 
and  the  legislative  history  connected  there- 
with, it  is  Illegal  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  permit  overcuttlng  of  the 
national  forest. 

The  administration  will  not  consider  the 
transfer  of  fee  title  of  Forest  Service  land 
on  a  barter  basis,  or  as  compensation  In  kind, 
to  the  Rellim  Redwood  Co.  ThU  would  estab- 
lish undesirable  precedents  with  respect  to 
compensation  In  kind  to  other  private  timber 
owners  throughout  the  country  if  their  land 
Is  purchased  or  taken  by  a  Federal  agency 
whether  for  park  or  other  recreation  areas, 
reservoirs,  roads,  or  whatever  purpose. 

Such  proposals  have  been  made  at  peri- 
odic intervals  since  1953.  They  have  been 
voted  down  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee in  1959  in  House  Report  293 
emphatically  rejected  the  principle  stating 
that  it  would  constitute  a  "dangerous 
precedent"  and  that  the  fee  transfer  of 
national  forest  tlmberlands  under  sustalned- 
yleld  management  to  specifled  timber  oper- 
ators would  simply  benefit  the  grantees  at 
the  expense  of  other  users. 

If  the  northern  redwood  purchase  unit 
were  transferred  In  fee  or  the  timber  assigned 
to  the  RelUm  Redwood  Co.  under  a  sustained- 
yield  cooperative  arrangement,  this  would 
deprive  the  half  dozen  smaller  mills  now 
dependent  on  the  northern  redwood  pur- 
chase unit  from  their  timber  supply.  Thus, 
the  action  would  be  one  of  making  a  single 
large  company  whole  at  the  expense  of  sev- 
eral smaller  companies  and  without  adding 
significantly  to  local  employment. 

There  has  been  consistent  and  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  principle  Involved  since  it  was 
first  proposed  14  years  ago  by  the  Congross, 
the  executive  agencies,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Budget  to  proposals  for  payment  in  kind  to 
achieve  Federal   conservation   projects. 

The  administration  sees  no  reason  an  ex- 
ception should  be  made  to  principle  or  prec- 
edent in  the  present  Instance,  especially  In 
view  of  the  additional  timber  that  Is  being 
made  available  from  the  Six  Rivers  National 
Forest  and  the  other  benefits  that  would 
accrue  to  the  county — employment  and  dol- 
larwlse — as  outlined  In  this  letter. 

The  northern  redwood  purchase  unit  now 
returns  to  Del  Norte  County  $150,000  to  $200,- 
000  a  year  of  revenues  In  lieu  of  taxes. 

In  summary,  considering  both  the  Six 
Rivers  National  Forest  and  the  northern 
redwood  purchase  unit,  the  administration  is 
opposed  to  trading  national  forest  land  and 
timber  to  the  Rellim  Redwood  Co.  It  Is  ap- 
parent, ftirthermore,  that  the  purchase  unit 
can  continue  to  operate  as  it  has  and  that 
additional  timber  can  be  made  available  from 
the  Six  Rivers  National  Forest  to  more  than 
offset  the  reduction  in  the  Rellim  operations. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President.  I  can- 
not understand  why  the  committee  has 
included  this  language  in  the  pending 
bill  and  still  contends  that  Mr.  Udall 
supports  that  position,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  letter  which  I  have  just  had 
made  part  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  the  lands  to  be  ex- 
changed under  the  pending  bill  in  order 
to  create  a  Redwood  National  Park  are 
lands  that  were  acquired  by  the  Govern- 
ment under  the  Weeks  Act. 


Section  11  of  the  Weeks  Act  reads: 

That,  subject  to  the  provision  of  the  last 
preceding  section,  the  lands  acquired  under 
this  Act  shall  be  permanently  reserved,  held, 
and  administered  as  national  forest  lands 
under  the  provisions  of  section  24  of  the 
Act  approved  March  3rd,  1891. 

The  law  accents  the  words  "perma- 
nently reserved"  and  "held."  Not  tem- 
porarily, but  permanently. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  here  a  large 
tract  of  land  consisting  of  some  14.500 
acres,  land  that  was  acquired  under  the 
Weeks  Act  by  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
acres,  land  that  was  acquired  under  the 
Government. 

A  provision  of  the  pending  bill  would 
permit  this  exchange  to  be  made  even 
though  it  is  a  direct  violation  of  the 
Weeks  Act  and  is  also  against  the  ad- 
ministration views. 

We  have  a  national  forest  in  my  State. 
Quite  a  few  acres  of  land  have  been 
bought  there  by  the  Federal  Go\ern- 
ment.  That  land  has  been  reseeded  and 
replanted.  And  the  land  provides  a  good 
source  of  revenue  for  the  parishes  in 
which  the  land  is  located  because  the 
parishes  receive  part  of  the  proceeds 
from  the  trees  that  are  cut  and  sold. 
Money  derived  from  that  source  is  paid 
to  the  parishes  in  Louisiana  in  lieu  of 
taxes. 

If  the  pending  bill  is  enacted  into  law, 
all  lands  that  are  to  be  exchanged  for 
privately  owned  lands  will  go  into  the 
hands  of  private  individuals,  and  the 
parishes  or  counties  in  wliich  land  is 
located  will  lose  the  payments  formerly 
derived  therefrom  and  will  not  be  able 
to  obtain  the  revenue  that  they  now  ob- 
tain from  the  Government  as  their  share 
of  the  receipts  fi-om  the  cutting  and 
sale  of  these  trees  to  privately  owned 
mills. 

The  bill  originally  submitted  contained 
a  provision  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  take  funds  from  the  Treasui-y 
and  compensate  the  county  affected  as 
a  result  of  the  acquisition  of  private 
lands. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  has  just  answered  the  ques- 
tion which  I  Intended  to  ask. 

My  question  was:  If  the  land  given 
ill  exchange  for  the  other  land  were 
to  become  the  property  of  a  private 
owner,  taxes  would  normally  result  from 
such  ownership. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  However,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  Senator  states  there  is  pro- 
vision here  that  instead  of  the  private 
owner  who  has  acquired  such  lands  as 
the  result  of  an  exchange  having  to  pay 
the  taxes  on  such  land,  the  U.S. 
taxpayers  will  have  to  pay  them  throu.^h 
contributions  made  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury, which  contributions  •will  then  be 
used  to  pay  the  taxes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  way  the 
original  bill  was  drafted:  however,  that 
provision  was  removed  in  committee. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  that  is  not 
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my  understanding  of  what  would  happen 
If  the  pending  bill  were  enacted  into  law. 

The  lands  presently  constituting  the 
so-called  redwood  purchase  unit  would 
come  under  the  ownership  of  the  private 
landowners.  That  land  would  immedi- 
ately go  on  the  tax  rolls  and  be  subject  to 
taxation. 

The  other  alternative  contained  in  the 
pending  bill  before  the  committee  made 
this  change  was  that  there  be  a  payment 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  parish 
or  county  in  which  the  land  is  located  in 
lieu  of  taxes,  so  as  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  tax  revenue. 

This  Is  one  of  the  difficulties  that  the 
committee  faced.  We  have  had  the  pro- 
posal in  committee  again  and  again  that 
if  we  establish  national  parks,  monu- 
ments, and  other  national  reserves,  we 
become  involved  in  the  matter  of  pay- 
ments to  the  local  taxing  unit  in  lieu  of 
taxes. 

So  far.  we  have  always  resisted  the 
tMnking  that  this  Is  an  area  we  should 
not  get  into:  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  become  so  involved  with  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes  that  we  should  stay 
away  from  such  a  practice.  Besides,  there 
is  always  the  convenience  of  saying, 
•Why  should  the  Federal  Government 
make  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes?  The  na- 
tional parks  and  monuments  tend  to 
stimulate  the  economy.  They  bring  in 
business  from  which  the  local  gevem- 
mental  units  tend  to  benefit." 

But  returning  to  the  first  point.  I  do 
not  understand  that  these  lands  would 
not  go  on  the  tax  rolls  immediately.  They 
are  now  in  the  redwood  purchase  units. 
They  are  now  tax-exempt  because  they 
are  owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 
But  once  they  have  been  transferred  into 
private  ownership,  they  will  immediately 
go  onto  the  tax  rolls  of  the  coimtles.  This 
wa.s  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  commit- 
tee, in  considering  the  whole  problem, 
which  is  very  complex  and  difficult,  said 
that  one  of  the  ways  in  which  to  lessen 
the  impact  on  the  small  County  of  Del 
Norte,  where  about  70  percent  of  the 
county  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, is  to  put  some  of  these  lands  on 
the  tax  rolls,  because  some  other  lands 
will  be  withdrawn  from  the  tax  rolls.  The 
exchange  will  almost  balance  out,  If  that 
is  done. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  read  from  page  21 
of  the  report: 

PATMENTS   rN   LIETJ    OT   TAX 

The  administration  bill  provided  for  eco- 
nomic adjustment  payments  for  a  6-year  pe- 
riod to  Del  Norte  County  and  Its  local  gov- 
ernment bodies  to  offset  the  immediate 
Impact  of  land  acquisition  for  the  park. 
These  payments  have  been  eliminated  by 
the  committee.  Only  in  one  Instance,  Grand 
Teton  National  Park  Act,  64  Stat.  849,  has 
Congress  authorized  payments  In  lieu  of  tax 
in  connection  with  land  acquisition  for  park 
purposes.  This  committee  does  not  feel  that 
the  establishment  of  such  a  policy  at  this 
time  would  be  in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  description  applies 
to  the  so-called  administration  bill,  and 
it  has  been  changed  by  the  committee. 
The  clean  bill  before  the  Senate  does  not 
provide  for  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes. 

Ml*.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  President,  the  effect  of  the  amend- 


ment is  very  simple.  It  would  delete  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inteiior 
to  trade  federally  owned  lands  in  the 
northern  redwood  purchase  unit  for  pri- 
vate lands  within  the  proposed  park. 
That  is  all  it  would  do. 

The  northern  redwood  purchase  unit. 
With  approximately  14,500  acres  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Forest  Service, 
was  acquired  under  the  Weeks  Act  over 
25  years  ago.  This  nat!onai  forest  area 
is  of  extreme  importance  to  the  people 
of  northern  California.  Coming  from 
Louisiana.  I  know  the  value  of  national 
forests  to  tiie  people  of  surrounding  com- 
munities and  to  the  Nation. 

Some  35  years  ago.  the  Kisatchie 
National  Forest  was  established  in  my 
State.  Cutover  forest  land  was  pur- 
chased; and  under  provisions  of  the 
Weeks  Act.  the  same  act  under  which 
the  northern  redwood  purchase  unit  was 
ci-eated  just  a  few  years  later,  under  a 
program  of  wise  management  by  the 
Forest  Service,  denuded  land  was  planted, 
reseeded.  and  protected  from  fire,  imtil 
today  the  Kisatchie  National  Forest  is  a 
great  economic  asset  to  our  State  and 
particularly  to  the  parishes  in  which  the 
land  is  located.  The  annual  allowable 
cut  this  forest  supports  is  now  over  60 
million  board  feet— this  from  land  which 
supported  only  stumps  when  brought  into 
the  national  forest. 

This  forest  was  the  base  of  numerous 
research  activities.  Direct  seeding  of  cut- 
over  forest  lands,  now  so  widely  used  in 
the  west  coast,  was  pioneered  in  Louisi- 
ana. The  national  forest-  was  the  kind 
of  "show  me"  laboratory  that  local  op- 
erators and  forest  visitors  could  see  and 
•understand.  A  whole  cycle  of  forestry 
activities  has  been  run  in  my  State  over 
the  past  30  to  50  years  on  both  the 
national  forest  and  private  lands. 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  First  I  wish  to  say  that 
In  all  problems  that  both  California 
Senators  have  presented  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  they  have  re- 
ceived more  than  fair  consideration. 
They  have  had  sympathetic  consideration 
and  assistance.  I  respect  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  and  he  knows  of  my 
feelings:  but  I  say  to  him  that  he  does 
not  accurately  reflect  the  views  of  the 
people  of  California,  of  the  people  of 
northern  California,  or  of  the  people  who 
live  In  the  two  counties  which  would  be 
affected  by  the  park. 

Yesterday,  I  put  into  the  Record  urgent 
pleas  by  the  representatives  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  Counties  of  Del  Norte 
and  Humboldt,  urging  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  not  tried  to 
misrepresent  the  feelings  and  beliefs 
of  the  people  of  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  never  misrepresent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  said  earlier,  If 
this  amendment  remains  In.  of  course 
they  will  be  for  the  bill.  But  if  it  is  re- 
jected, they  will  be  against  it.  Am  I 
correct?  I  ask  the  Senator  to  answer 
"yes"  or  "no." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  do  not  know.  There 
is  a  difference  of  opinion. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Governor  Is 
against  it  unless  that  provision  is  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  will  teU  the  Senator 
why. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  He  Is  now  sending 
telegrams  to  some  Senators  to  vote  for 
the  bill  because  of  this  provision. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  wUl  tell  the  Senator 
why  the  Governor  is  against  this  amend- 
ment. I  will  tell  the  Senator  why  the 
Governor  desires  to  keep  the  purchase 
unit  exchange  in  the  bill.  He  does  not 
want  to  contribute  to  unemployment 
in  either  Del  Norte  or  Humboldt  Coun- 
ties. If  the  purchase  unit  is  not  made 
a  part  of  the  transaction,  the  tax  base  in 
Del  Norte  County  will  shrink. 

The  Governor  takes  the  same  position 
with  respect  to  the  purchase  unit  that 
the  president  of  the  Sierra  Club  takes. 
I  implore  the  Senator  to  listen  to  the 
words  of  the  president  of  the  Sierra  Club. 
There  is  not  a  better  friend  of  conserva- 
tion in  this  country  than  the  president  of 
the  Sierra  Club.  It  is  a  nationwide  con- 
servation organization.  This  is  what  he 
has  said  about  this  matter,  and  I  read 
from  page  30655  of  yesterday's  Ricord: 

The  key  to  the  financing  of  the  compromise 
bill  of  the  Committee  Is  use  of  the  Northern 
Redwood  Purchase  Unit  which  the  Federal 
government  now  owns,  on  an  exchange  basis 
to  acquire  needed  parkland.  .  .  .  This  unit 
Itself  does  not  lend  Itself  to  park  manage- 
ment. The  Committee  felt,  and  we  agree,  that 
It  makes  good  sense  to  phase  out  this  abor- 
tive redwood  program  to  enable  the  National 
Park  program  to  succeed.  No  adverse  prece- 
dent is  intended  as  these  lands  are  not  regu- 
lar national  forest  Irinds  and  liave  never 
served  their  Intended  purpose, 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  of  October  27.  1967.  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Sound  Plan  To  Savi  Redwoods 

The  three -year  battle  to  establish  a  red- 
woods national  park  in  Northern  California 
appeared  near  successful  concltislon  a  few 
days  ago  with  approval  of  a  compromise  by 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee. 

Now  administration  opposition  hAS  turned 
up  and  Rep.  'Wayne  Asplnall,  chairman  of 
the  House  Interior  Committee,  ref\i£es  to  act 
until  his  staff  Inspects  the  area,  probably  not 
until  next  year. 

We  regret  the  delay.  The  Senate  bill  repre- 
sents the  most  generally  accepted  plan  yet 
advanced  The  possibility  of  resumed  logging 
In  the  proposed  park  and  the  tincertalntles 
of  the  times  combine  to  urge  prompt  con- 
gressional approval  while  there  is  yet  time. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  Senate  plan,  co- 
authored  by  Sen.  Thomas  Kuchel  (R-Callf.), 
Is  a  trade  of  federal  lands  for  private  lands 
to  round  out  the  park.  The  rest  of  the  park 
could  be  composed  of  three  existing  state 
parks.  Kuchel  says  the  trade  would  cut  about 
$60  million  from'  the  estimated  $99.8  million 
cost  of  acquiring  private  acreage. 

That  is  a  mDst  persuasive  argument  in  be- 
half of  the  committee  bill,  partictiJarly  In  a 
time  of  retrenchment  talk  about  federal 
spending. 

Secretary  of  Interior  Udall,  while  favoring 
a  redwood  park,  opposes  the  land  trade.  So 
does  Sen.  Clinton  Anderson  tD-N.M.) ,  a  com- 
mittee member. 

But  we  think  the  average  citizen  would 
view  this  as  a  rare  opportunity  to  trade 
relatively   undistinguished   forest   lands   for 
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lands  that  b«ar  priceless  groves  of  towering, 
ancient  redwoods. 

An  Important  advantage  of  the  Kuchel 
park  version  Is  that  It  spreads  the  park's 
economic  Impact  among  four  lumber  com- 
panies Instead  of  one. 

Rep.  Asplna!!  says  the  situation  gets  more 
mixed  up  every  day.  We  strongly  feel  It  can 
be  un-mixed  by  approval  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Until  a  plan  Is  settled  on,  uncertainty  will 
continue  to  plague  lumber  Interests,  local 
governments  and  local  people.  We  hope  this 
point  will  not  be  lost  on  Rep.  Asplnall,  others 
In  Congress  and  the  national  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  if  tlie 
Senate  desires  to  save  redwood  trees 
which  are  centuries  old — some  of  them 
2,000  years  old — and  wants  to  authorize 
$100  million  to  do  so,  which  is  in  our 
bill,  the  Senate  should  also  realize  that 
there  are  other  considerations. 

It  has  been  a  long  tortuous  trail  for 
people  to  tr>'  to  put  together  a  bill  that 
can  become  law.  There  is  no  use  kidding 
ourselves.  The  hour  is  late.  If  the  Sen- 
ate refuses  to  go  along  with  a  bill  that 
is  feasible  and  realistic,  and  which  is  en- 
dorsed by  conservation  groups  concerned 
with  redwood  preservation,  we  might  just 
as  well  forget  about  it  and  let  the  red- 
woods be  chopped  down.  I  say  that  most 
sincerely  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's position.  I  understand  the  good 
that  would  come  to  California  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  measure,  and  I  do  not  blame 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Will  come  to  the  Na- 
tion, my  friend. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  would  probably  do 
the  same  thing  if  I  were  in  California. 
In  the  Senator's  State  there  are  lots  of 
State  parks  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
local  government. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  is  true.  We  have  20 
million  and  people  come  into  our  State 
from  across  the  country.  We  are  a  part  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  I  know  that. 

The  Senator  read  a  statement  of  some- 
one desiring  this  measure. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  On  October  27.  1967. 
the  following  wire  was  sent  to  President 
Johnson : 

We  support  a  redwoods  national  park  and 
are  looking  to  you  to  uphold  the  outstand- 
ing conservation  record  of  your  administra- 
tion as  well  as  long  established  policy  that 
national  forest  lands  of  this  country  not  be 
used  as  trading  stock  In  support  of  unrelated 
Federal  programs. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  It  was  not  a  national 
forest. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  My  dear  sir.  it  was 
land  acquired  under  the  Weeks  Act  and 
the  Weeks  Act  prohibits  the  transfer  of 
this  land. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
what  it  was. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  on  limited  time, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
continue  to  read  the  telegram: 

Specifically,  we  are  opposed  to  provisions 
In  the  current  Redwood  National  Park  bill 
which  would  exchange  national  forest  lands 
for  private  timber  lands.  We  can  see  no  pur- 
pose In  subordinating  the  broad  public  In- 


terest   to   the   pressures   of   some   California 
Interests — 

Including  my  good  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Governor. 

Of  course,  they  are  for  this  bill  with 
the  amendment  which  eliminates  this 
exchange,  and  this  is  signed  by: 

American  Forestry  Assn..  Ken  Pomeroy, 
Chief  Forester. 

Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  John  E.  Rhea, 
Cons.  Comm.  Chem. 

Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  Joseph 
W.  Penfold,  Cons.  Director. 

National  Rifle  Assn.  of  America,  Frank  C. 
Daniel.  Secy. 

National  Wildlife  Federation,  Thomas  L. 
Kimball,  Exec.  Dlr. 

North  American  Wildlife  Foundation,  C. 
R.  Gutermuth.  Secy. 

Sport  Fishing  Institute,  P.  A.  Douglas. 
Exec.  Secy. 

Wildlife  Management  Institute,  Ira  N. 
Gabrlelson,  Pres. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  I  had  had  more 
time  in  preparing  for  this  debate  but  it 
was  thrown  in  my  lap  yesterday  morning 
and  I  did  not  have  a  chance  to  look  into 
the  matter  until  last  night  for  about  an 
hour,  and  this  morning. 

Mr.  President,  it  stiikes  me  that  the 
Senate  should,  by  all  means,  vote  for  the 
amendment  I  propose. 

I  repeat  that  when  Mr.  Udall  present- 
ed the  bill  to  the  Senate  the  provision 
I  am  trying  to  delete  was  not  in  that  bill 
because  the  administration  was  against 
it.  All  I  am  asking  is  that  the  Udall  bill, 
the  one  submitted  to  the  committee,  be 
amended  so  as  to  strike  out  what  was  not 
in  that  bill  when  it  was  presented  to 
the  Congress  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives acted  on  this  measure? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
I  do  not  think  they  will.  They  have 
turned  it  down  many  times  already. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  What  is 
the  position  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
on  this? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  are  against  it. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Against 
the  Senator's  amendment? 

Mr.    ELLENDER.    They    are    for    my 

amendment,  and  against  the  provisions 

in  the  bill.  They  are  for  my  amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  is  a  little  empire 

building. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
body outside  of  California  who  Is  for  the 
committee  bill. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  ask  that  the  Senator 
look  at  the  Senators  in  the  committee 
who  joined  as  sponsors.  Lee  Metcalf  Is 
as  able  a  conservationist  as  there  is  and 
he  is  all  the  way  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  for  the  bill  if  we 
adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Lee  Metcalf  Is  against 
the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  this  amendment 
was  put  in  after  the  Interior  bill  was  pre- 
sented to  us. 
Mr.     KUCHEL.     We     redrafted     this 

bill 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Surely  you  did. 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.  In  order  to  have  a  vi- 
able  and  feasible  park  bill  reported  out 
of  the  Senate  committee  and  have  a 
chance  for  passage  by  the  Senate. 

This  has  been  vastly  changed.  The 
original  bill  provided  for  "In  lieu"  pay- 
ments In  Del  Norte  County.  Some  per- 
sons on  the  committee  said  that  they 
would  not  go  for  it  if  there  were  "in  lieu" 
payments,  and  we  took  it  out. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  all  right,  but 
the  way  you  did  it  was  to  violate  the 
Weeks  Act. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  No. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  you  did;  because 
the  measure  provides  that  lands  pur- 
chased under  the  Weeks  Act  can  be  ex- 
changed by  the  Federal  Government  for 
privately  owned  land,  and  that  provision 
was  put  in  the  bill  just  lately.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  Senators  know  about 
that. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  is  not  so,  if  I  may 
respectfully  say  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  was  that  pro- 
vision put  in  and  who  put  it  In? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  asked  our  com- 
mittee to  put  in  an  amendment  to  the 
bill.  He  knew  we  were  going  to  approve 
the  bUl,  and  so  he  asked  for  an  amend- 
ment to  endeavor  to  obviate  any  possible 
violation  of  the  Weeks  Act.  Everyone  in 
the  committee  agreed.  That  is  the  reason 
we  put  in  the  bill  the  language  on  page  3, 
line  14  "Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law."  We  did  it  at  his  request,  so 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  was  the 
author  of  that  amendment.  We  acceded 
to  his  request.  The  committee  does  not 
want  this  exchange  to  be  a  precedent, 
but  there  is  only  one  place  In  all  of  God's 
globe  where  we  have  these  trees  which 
were  living  at  the  time  when  Christ  died. 
There  is  no  other  place  like  It. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  if  this 
bill  Is  passed  with  the  amendment  I  am 
suggesting,  we  will  have  the  redwoods 
just  the  same,  because  there  is  authorized 
$100  million  for  appropriations  in  order 
to  purchase  this  land.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  if  the  bill  Is  enacted,  that  pressure 
will  be  brought  to  bear  to  obtain  money 
Immediately  in  order  to  buy  these  red- 
woods before  they  are  all  cut  down.  I 
know  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  said,  the  com- 
mittee changed  the  administration  bill 
and  put  in  the  language  that  I  am  trying 
to  delete  from  the  bill  now.  I  doubt  that 
many  Senators  whose  names  are  on  that 
bill  know  about  It. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Oh,  Senator. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  was  done  In  com- 
mittee. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Proxmire  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  event  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana is  agreed  to,  the  U.S.  Government 
will  be  in  the  position  to  acquire  what 
are  known  as  the  redwood  forests  in- 
volved In  this  controversy? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Without  any  doubt. 
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We  have  an  authorization  of  $100  mll- 

°Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  addition  to  that, 
the  14,000 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  No,  no.  no. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  In  addition  to 
that,  the  14,000  acres  which  have  been 
authorized  to  be  exchanged  will  remain 
in  the  Forest  Service  for  use  by  the  U.S. 
Government  In  accordance  with  the  laws 
and  the  best  judgment  of  the  Forest 
Service.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  They  will  remain  the 
possession  of  the  United  States  if  not 
exchanged. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Certainly,  they  will. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  we  have  the  Red- 
wood Park  acquired  by  the  $100  million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  we  will  also  have 
this  14,000  acres  that  were  acquired  un- 
der the  act  which  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  referred  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  my 
good  friend  from  California  and  also  my 
good  friend  from  Washington  were  not 
here  a  while  ago  when  I  read  section  11. 
All  of  the  land  that  Is  sought  to  be  ex- 
changed was  acquired  by  the  Govern- 
ment under  the  Weeks  Act. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  It  was  purchased,  was 

it  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  and  It  Is  owned 
by  the  Government. 

Under  the  Weeks  Act  there  Is  this  sig- 
nificant provision: 

Sec.  11.  That,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  last  preceding  section,  the  lands  acquired 
under  this  Act  shaU  be  permanently  re- 
served, held,  and  administered  as  national 
forest  lands  under  the  provisions  of  section 
twenty-four  of  the  Act  approved  March  third, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety -one. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may, 
I  wish  to  finish  my  question,  please. 

In  the  event  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  adopted,  with 
$100  million,  the  redwood  park  will  be 
acquired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment will  still  remain  the  owner  of  the 
14,000  acres,  to  be  used  In  pursuance  of 
this  authority. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  that  is  14,000 
acres  of  redwood  lands  but  not  of  the  age 
and  timber  quality  of  those  they  were 
seeking  to  acquire. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  very  little  time 
left. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  All  right,  I  will  give 
the  Senator  some  of  my  time — whatever 
the  Senator  needs.  He  has  an  hour  and 
a  half. 

Mr.  ELLENDEHl.  Yes,  I  have  an  hour 
and  a  half,  at  least  for  myself  to 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Just  to  clarify  two 
points. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  All  right. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  the  idea  that  the  lands 
remain  forever  in  Federal  ownership.  I 
know  that  the  Senator  did  not  have  an 


opportunity  to  read  the  whole  section  of 
the  statute,  but  in  order  to  make  It  clear 
so  that  we  all  understand  this,  he  should 
point  out  that  the  Forest  Service  has 
authority  to  exchange  Weeks  land  for 
private  land. 

Mr.   ELLENDER.  To  round  out  the 
area,  yes. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  It  has  broad  authority. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  only  to  enter  into 
exchanges  of  small  tracts,  not  to  ex- 
change as  much  as  14,500  acres  for  these 
purposes.  The  only  purpose  is  to  round 
out  Forest  lands. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes,  they  could. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  Is  far  removed 

from  the 

Mr.  JACKSON.  They  have  engaged  In 
very  large  exchanges  before. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Surely. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  letter,  printed  In 
the  report  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et, shows  that  It  is  their  position  that 
this  could  be  done  In  order  to  roimd  out 
the  area.  In  other  words,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice could  exchange  a  tract  for  privately 
owned  lands  to  round  out  Its  own  hold- 
ings but  not  to  do  what  the  Senator  is 
now  suggesting,  my  dear  sir. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Forest  Service  has 
the  authority  to  engage  in  large  ex- 
changes If  It  is  part  of  the  overall  man- 
agement scheme. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  All  right. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  This  covers  a  wide 
area. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  So  that  Senators  will 
understand  what  this  controversy  Is 
about,  let  me  say  that  I  can  stand  here 
and  say  without  contradiction  that  if  the 
14,500  acres  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Interior  Department  for  administration, 
there  would  not  even  be  debate.  I  think 
Senators  should  understand  that  this 
is  an  ancient  fight  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  which  goes  back  to  1908. 
The  original  bill  that  came  up  here  from 
the  administration  provided  for  wide  ex- 
change authority- 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  land 

Mr.  JACKSON.  With  no  limiUtion- 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  not  national 
forest  land. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Wait  a  minute.  It  cov- 
ered everything  within  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia under  the  management  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Exactly. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  will  read  it  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  All  right. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  Senator  has 
added  this  other 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  want  to  say  to  my 
good  friend,  so  that  we  fully  understand 
this  issue,  that  if  the  14.500  acres  were 
w^lthin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  there  would  not  be 
any  dispute  at  all. 

I  want  to  make  two  points.  One.  that 
we  have  the  problem  here  of  appropria- 
tions. We  are  talking  about  $100  million 
in  acquisition  costs.  We  can  argue  that 
figure  one  way  or  the  other,  but  that  is 
the  best  estimate. 

Say  that  the  purchase  unit  has  a  value 


of  $60  million.  We  would  save  $60  mil- 
lion on  appropriations.  That  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  considering  the  bill.  I 
think  it  Is  essential  that  Senators  fully 
imderstand  what  is  Involved  here  In  con- 
nection with  that  item. 

Second,  in  the  original  administration 
bill,  provision  was  made  for  "in  lieu " 
assistance  to  the  county  that  would  be 
affected— Del  Norte  County— because  of 
the  large  losses  that  would  accrue  by 
reason  of  timber  taking  in  that  county. 
Now  that  provision  is  out.  We  felt  that 
the  millowners  who  were  going  to  have 
their  timber  taken.  In  order  to  provide 
for  the  park,  should  have  the  option  here 
of  being  able  to  acquire  land  in  lieu  of 
cash  payments.  It  is  not  mandatory.  It 
is  permissive.  Thus,  I  think  that  If  we 
analyze  this  on  those  counts,  the  equities 
are  clearly  in  favor  of  this  move.  I  think 
It  is  rather  tragic  that  we  get  trapped 
here  in  this  bureaucratic  snarl  between 
the  Department  of  Interior  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

If  anyone  has  studied  this  problem 
through  the  years — and  I  know  that  my 
good  friend  from  Louisiana  has,  because 
he  is  the  very  able  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee — I 
think  we  will  all  agree  that  most  of  these 
interdepartmental  quarrels  are  clearly 
unnecessary.  When  we  have  such  a  quar- 
rel presented  to  us,  as  it  is  being  pre- 
sented here  today,  I  suggest  that  Con- 
gress is  the  appropriate  agency  to  settle 
it,  and  we  can  do  It  in  this  case. 

Mr.  ELLENDE2?,.  Let  me  read  to  my 
good  friend  from  Washington  a  letter 
from  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall — 
the  Senator  from  Washington  weis  not 
here  awhile  ago  when  I  read  It: 

There  have  been  extensive  discussions  be- 
tween State  officials  and  representatives  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture.  The 
subject  you  raise  has  been  thoroughly  aired. 
The  position  of  the  Administration  Is  Arm 
against  the  transfer  of  National  Forest  lands 
to  the  State  of  CaUfornla  or  to  private  lum- 
ber Interests  as  part  of  the  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  transactions.  We  feel  this  gen- 
eral principle  must  be  upheld  always. 

It  has  been  the  long-standing  position  of 
the  Government,  and  I  know  you  are  In 
agreement  with  this,  that  the  National 
Forests  should  be  maintained  Intact  and 
that  when  private  tlmberlands  are  needed 
by  the  Federal  Government  In  the  public 
interest,  payment  should  be  In  cash  and  not 
in  kind. 

That  is  Secretary  Udall  talking. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Well— I  have  no  more 
time 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  responsive  entire- 
ly to  his  letter. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  only  30  or  40 
minutes  left. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  have  another  lettei 
here  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
[Laughter]. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  a  result  of 
someone  pressuring  him  ^nto  giving  in — 
all  right — well,  if  it  is  to  contradict  what 
he  said  before — well,  that  is  why  I  say,  I 
do  not  know  who  is  responsible  for  this, 
but  when  Secretary  Udall  sent  the  bill 
up  for  the  first  time,  the  provision  that 
I  am  now  trying  to  delete  was  not  in 
that  bill,  and  he  was  in  strict  accord  with 
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the  views  that  I  now  entertain;  but, 
somehow,  in  between,  there  has  been  a 
change  of  heart. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  This  is  a  letter  which  I 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, dated  October  31 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  quite  recent — 
that  is  yesterday. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes— that  is  right- 
that  is  right.  He  changed  his  mind. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order  in  the  gal- 
leries? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  gal- 
leries will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
letter  should  be  added  to  the  Record.  I 
am  sorry  now  that  I  have  a  time  limita- 
tion on  this  bill  because  it  should  be 
discussed  before  we  p&ss  on  it.  I  should 
like  to  know  why  he  changed  his  mind 
and  who  had  him  change  his  mind. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  wish  to  in- 
trude upon  the  Senator's  time  any  fur- 
ther. I  want  to  read  only  two  paragraphs 
from  the  letter  and  then  I  shall  desist. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  Read  the  whole 
thing. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  shall  put  the  com- 
plete letter  in  the  Record  later.  May  I 
just  read  two  paragraphs  now,  and  make 
it  ver>'  clear  so  that  there  is  no  dispute 
about  it?  I  shall  quote  now  the  two 
paragraphs.  The  rest  of  it  does  not  need 
to  be  read  at  this  time: 

The  Administration  has  opposed  the  xise  of 
our  National  Forests  as  trading  stoek.  How- 
ever, the  Senate  Committee  argues  that  this 
Is  an  "extraordinary  situation  in  which  an 
exception  Is  necessary".  Your  Committee  fur- 
ther points  out  that  the  Northern  Redwoods 
Purchase  Unit  Is  not  In  an  established  Na- 
tional Forest. 

If  the  Congress  considers  the  land  ex- 
change provision  to  be  absolutely  essential  to 
enactment  of  the  legislation,  the  Adminis- 
tration Is  presented  with  a  new  policy  issue 
which  must  be  resolved.  As  yet,  for  obvious 
reasons,  the  Administration  has  taken  no 
stand  one  way  or  the  other  on  this  specific 
question.  If  the  creation  of  the  Redwoods 
Park  hinges  on  this  kind  of  compromise  I  can 
only  express  my  own  personal  view  that  such 
a  compromise  would  be  acceptable  only  if 
everyone  concerned  pledged  firm  adherence 
In  the  future  to  the  existing  policy  of  pro- 
tecting the  Federally  owned  lands  lii  our  Na- 
tional Forests  against  land  exchange. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  personal 
view  of  Secretary  Udall,  and  not  the 
view  of  the  Department  nor  the 
administration. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  If  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  These  14,500  acres.  I 
understand,  were  acquired  in  1940  at  a 
price  of  $440,000;  am  I  correct  about 
that? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  that  is  the  ap- 
proximate time  when  they  were 
acquired.  The  first  move  on  them  was 
made  In  1934.  The  actual  acquisitions.  I 
believe,  occurred  In  1940. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  is  that  the  land  was  acquired 
In  1940  at  a  cost  of  $440,000,  and  the 
14,500  acres  are  now  estiniated  to  have 
a  value  of  at  least  $30  million.  Is  that 
correct? 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Well,  we  have  an  esti- 
mate of  $60  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  lumber  people 
from  whom  these  redwood  forests  would 
be  acquired  wiU  want  these  14,000  acres, 
having  a  value  of  $60  million.  Why? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  answer  is  simple. 
The  answer  is  that,  in  the  case  of  two 
mills,  they  are  directly  dependent  for 
their  existence  on  timber  within  the  pro- 
posed park  boundaries.  The  Areata  Lum- 
ber Co.,  for  example,  employs  300  men. 
It  would  go  out  of  business  imless  it 
could  obtain,  in  substantial  part,  land 
to  replace  the  land  it  would  lose. 

The  original  administration  bill  had  a 
provision  for  economic  adjustment  pay- 
ments to  communities  in  Del  Norte 
County  for  a  period  of  time  to  take  care 
of  the  losses  that  would  occur  economi- 
cally. That  is  the  reason  why  we  provide 
for  thi.s  exchange.  It  relates  entirelj'  to 
the  economics  of  the  community. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  H  it  is  advisable  to 
protect  the  redwood  forests,  why  is  It  not 
wise  to  retain  the  14,000  acres  which  they 
want  and  which  was  acquired  at  a  cost  of 
$440,000,  which  value  has  increased  to 
at  least  $30  mllhon  In  the  last  27  years? 
Why  should  not  we  keep  both? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  14,000  acres  are 
being  logged.  We  are  proposing  that  the 
same  policy  be  continued. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  that  the  land  owned  within  the 
confines  of  this  proposed  park  is  con- 
trolled, as  I  remember,  by  four  com- 
panies, and  the  four  companies  will  get 
these  14,500  acres  of  land.  The  small 
sawmills  in  that  area  which  are  depend- 
ent on  this  land  will  be  without  any  logs 
from  the  purchase  unit. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  The  Senator  is 
taking  all  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Those  small  companies 
are  going  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  in- 
creased cut  allowance  in  the  Six  Rivers 
National  Forest. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  at  the  Federal 
Crovernment's  expense.  That  is  how  it  is 
being  done. 

Mr.  President,  a  little  while  ago,  be- 
fore I  was  interrupted,  I  made  reference 
to  the  Kisatchle  National  Forest  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana. 

Today  the  people  of  Louisiana  are 
solidly  behind  the  work  being  carried  on 
in  the  Kisatchle  National  Forest.  The 
592.000  acres  of  national  forest  have  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  the  natural  re- 
source economy  of  Louisiana.  It  belongs 
to  both  the  citizens  of  Louisiana  and  to 
all  the  people  of  our  Nation,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  14.000  acres  are  now- 
owned  in  northern  California,  which 
would  be  traded  if  my  amendment  is  not 
adopted. 

Hunters,  fishermen,  campers,  all  use 
it — while  at  the  same  time  valuable  crops 
of  sawlogs,  pulpwood,  veneer  logs,  and 
other  forest  products  are  harvested  by 
our  timber  operators. 

If  we  fail  to  adopt  amendment  No. 
426,  we  will  endanger  the  Kisatchle  Na- 
tional Forest  and  all  of  the  national  for- 
ests throughout  the  Nation.  We  will  open 
the  floodgates  for  those  who  are  making 
demands  that  these  public  lands  be  used 
to  pay  for  parks,  reservoirs,  and  high- 
way rights-of-way.  As  Senator  Ander- 


son indicated  when  he  submitted  the 
amendment,  regardless  of  the  efforts  to 
distinguish  the  creation  of  a  redwood 
national  park  from  other  Federal  proj- 
ects, we  will  not  successfully  keep  down 
the  pressures  to  use  national  forest  lands 
as  trading  stock  for  other  Federal  proj- 
ects whose  sponsors  will  claim  that  they 
are  also  uniquely  significant. 

Aside  from  the  precedent  this  "trade 
off"  win  set,  there  are  other  Important 
reasons  for  not  using  these  national  for- 
est lands  to  pay  for  the  redwood  park. 
It  will  not  put  any  more  forest  land  into 
production,  because  the  purchase  unit 
land  is  available  for  timber  har\'est  by 
private  operators  under  the  procedures 
now  used  on  all  national  forests,  as  I 
have  just  Indicated.  Recreation,  hunting, 
and  fishing,  and  other  uses  would  not  be 
enhanced,  because  they  are  all  uses  now 
recognized  by  the  Forest  Service  and 
geared  to  make  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion possible  to  the  local  counties  and 
their  needs. 

No  additional  or  new  jobs  would  be 
created  as  a  result  of  this  "trade  oflf" 
of  national  forest  lands.  Established 
timber  operators  and  other  people  in  the 
area  depend  on  the  existing  and  poten- 
tial forest  resources  for  their  livelihood. 
Others  would  be  taking  these  same  jobs 
If  a  trade  were  made,  which  would  not 
in  any  way  enhance  the  economy  of  the 
region. 

Further,  any  savings  realized  in  "trade 
off"  of  the  purchase  imit  would  be  only 
a  small  part  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
park.  The  estimated  value  of  national 
forest  land  In  the  purchase  unit  falls  far 
short  of  the  value  of  old-growth  timber 
on  private  lands  within  the  proposed 
park.  This  Is  too  small  a  sum  to  en- 
danger a  basic  conservation  principle. 

The  four  main  companies  Involved  will 
likely  not  need  the  small  part  of  the 
purchase  imlt  that  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  them  In  order  to  continue  oper- 
ating for  a  significant  number  of  years. 

The  effort  to  make  the  affected  com- 
panies partially  whole  would  carry  a  cost 
of  withdrawing  supplies  from  other  oper- 
ators who  now  have  an  opportuiiity  to 
bid  for  stumpege  that  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  four  large,  strong  companies. 

Mr.  President,  to  me,  the  establish- 
ment of  Redwood  National  Park  is  an 
important  conservation  measure.  The 
park  is  needed,  and  I  compliment  the 
distinguished  senior  Senators  from 
Washington  and  California  in  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  floor.  But  S.  2515  will 
not  be  a  wise  and  prudent  act  of  this 
body  unless  we  adopt  the  amendment 
which  is  now  pending. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  rest  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  think  this  should  be  a 
matter  of  record.  What  would  be  the  ad- 
ditional cost  to  the  taxpayer  If  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  were  accepted? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand the  Senator. 

Mr.  PELL.  What  would  be  the  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  taxpayers? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  bill  provides,  or 
at  least  it  is  supposed  to  provide,  that 
14.000  acres  shall  be  placed  on  the  tax- 
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rolls  of  the  counties  in  which  the  land  is 
located,  and  that  that  will  compensate, 
according  to  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KtJCHEL]  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  for  the  taxes 
that  would  be  obtained  by  the  county 
from  the  owners  of  the  land  taken. 

Mr.  PELL.  It  would  be  a  "wash"? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PELL.  So  there  would  be  no  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  taxpayers? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  but,  as  I  said. 
In  making  the  transfer,  we  would  violate 
the  Weeks  Act,  from  which  I  have  read, 
which  provides  that  the  land  shall  be 
held  in  perpetuity  for  the  people.  That  is 
why  I  am  opposed  to  the  transfer. 

As  was  brought  out  earlier,  the  land 
was  bought  in  1940,  under  the  Weeks 
Act,  at  a  cost  of  about  half  a  million 
"dollars.  It  is  now  worth  $30  million,  ac- 
cording to  information  given  to  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill.  Some  say  the  14.500 
acres  involved  is  worth  $60  million. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  From  $30  to  $60 
million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  land  would  be 
e.xchanged  for  the  trees  in  the  park.  But 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  should 
know  that  the  bill  provides  an  authori- 
zation to  buy  land.  I  am  for  that.  Where 
I  draw  the  line  is  in  the  taking  of  14.500 
acres  of  land  that  was  acquired  for  the 
good  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  people's  tax  money,  and  which 
has  been  reseeded  and  developed,  and 
then  give  it  to  four  companies  because  of 
some  trees  that  the  companies  own  with- 
in the  park.  Tliat  may  be  a  good  trade; 
I  doubt  it.  But  the  transaction  would  be 
in  direct  violation,  as  I  have  said,  of  the 
Weeks  Act  and  against  the  views  of  Sec- 
retary Udall  himself,  expressed  on  July 
13,  1967. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  First,  I  express  my  verj' 
great  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  the  strong  fight  he  is  mak- 
ing in  this  matter.  It  involves  a  policy. 
It  involves  a  principle  well  established 
nationwide. 

Also,  I  should  say  at  this  point  that  I 
do  not  know  of  any  Senators  with  whom 
I  would  rather  be  in  agreement  than  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr,  Jackson] 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL].  I  (ftslike  to  be  in  disagreement 
with  them.  But  this  Is  an  occasion  when 
duty  must  come  first. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  correct 
In  announcing  the  nationwide  policy  as 
to  national  forests  and  in  promoting  a 
program  to  reserve  and  preserve  these 
forests  In  perpetuity  for  generations  that 
are  to  come. 

Nothing  has  ever  benefited  my  State 
of  Mississippi  more  than  the  acquisition 
of  about  1  million  acres  of  cutover, 
burned-over  timberland  in  the  1930'6  at 
a  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of 
about  $10  an  acre.  Now  all  that  land  is 
in  high  production.  It  has  been  and  is  a 
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model  or  an  example  from  which  we 
have  benefited. 

We  now  have  an  excellent  State  for- 
estry commission  and  a  liberal  tax  pro- 
gram with  respect  to  drawing  timber. 
The  timber  industry  is  one  of  our  truly 
great  Industries,  and  a  part  of  the  reve- 
nue derived  from  it  is  returned  to  our 
forestry  program. 

Now  they  come  along  and  seek  to  start 
a  policy  of  trading  off,  or  swapping  off, 
or  selling  off  this  acreage.  I  think  if  we 
make  a  substantial  exception  to  the  es- 
tablished policy  here,  we  must  make  ex- 
ceptions for  all  citizens  and  all  areas 
likewise,  across  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  Nation.  Unless  justified  by  econ- 
omies, I  do  not  believe  such  a  change  of 
policy  would  be  wise. 

I  am  willing  to  support  the  bill,  but  I 
do  not  think  we  have  heard  a  firm  figure 
as  to  what  the  proposed  redwood  forest 
would  cost.  I  should  like  to  see  California 
and  the  Nation  have  the  park,  but  I 
think  it  i.s  a  bad  mistake,  as  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  just 
to  throw  aside,  now,  or  bypass,  this 
firmly  established  and  proven  policy. 

I  thank  the  Senator  again.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  whether  he  has 
any  firm  figures  as  to  what  the  land  we 
propose  to  exchange  or  barter  away 
would  sell  for.  How  much  would  it  bring, 
in  money,  to  the  Federal  Government, 
if  we  make  the  trade? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  To  begin  with,  the 
land  to  be  exchanged,  the  14,500  acres, 
was  acquired  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment m  1940  at  a  cost  of  about  $450,000, 
in  round  flgmres.  It  is  estimated  by  some 
that  those  14,500  acres  are  now  worth 
$30  million.  During  the  course  of  the 
debate,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  said  that  they  may  be  worth 
up  to  $60  million. 

I  point  out  that  there  is  in  the  bill  an 
authorization  for  $100  million  to  acquire 
the  necessary  land  to  establish  the  park 
over  and  above  the  value  of  the  proposed 
exchange.  I  do  not  know  what  the  origi- 
nal amount  in  the  bill  was,  but  I  believe 
it  was  $100  million.  But  even  with  the 
amendment  added,  which  would  permit 
the  exchange,  the  authorization  figure  of 
$100  million  has  not  been  changed.  It 
is  still  there. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  wish  to  respond,  in  part, 
to  the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, if  I  may. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  wishes  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  it  is  all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Not  on  my  time, 

Mr.  MOSS.  Will  the  Senator  yield  2 
minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  have  any  time. 
The  Senator  will  have  to  get  it  from  the 
other  side.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Washington  yield  time  to  me  to  answer 
the  question  that  has  been  put  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  asked  for 
time  on  the  bill.  There  is  no  limit  on  the 
bill,  I  believe.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  vote 
on  the  bill  will  follow  Immediately  the 
vote  on  the  amendment,  at  2:30. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi waa  asking  the  question  as  to  how 
much  money  the  Federal  Government 
might  realize  on  the  exchange  of  the 
14,500  acres.  The  answer,  of  course,  is 
that  the  Government  would  receive  no 
money  at  all,  in  cash. 

However,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  we 
are  not  talking  about  dimtnishlng  the 
acreage  owned  by  the  Government  at  all. 
What  we  are  talking  about  is  exchanging 
some  land  that  is  now  privately  owned, 
Into  Federal  ownership:  for  some  land 
that  is  now  in  Federal  ownership,  out 
into  private  ownership. 

In  other  words,  it  is  a  "wash,"  and  the 
same  amoimt  of  acreage  will  remain  in 
public  ownership  at  all  times.  So  we  will 
not  deprive  the  people  of  California  or 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  any 
forest  lands  for  the  purposes  we  have 
been  talking  about,  except  for  the  tim- 
ber that  may  be  on  it.  We  are  not  de- 
priving them  of  land  for  recreational 
uses.  The  Federal  Government  is  not  sell- 
ing off  land,  or  trading  it  off  to  get 
money.  They  are  just  trying  to  work  out 
an  exchange. 

Mr.  EliENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  act  to 
substantiate  what  my  good  friend  from 
Utah  is  saying.  In  other  words,  If  the 
14,500  acres  of  land  in  question,- w^ch 
is  not  in  the  park,  is  exchanged  for  big 
tree  land  in  the  park,  it  may  be  that 
there  will  be  only  2,000  or  3,000  acres  in- 
volved. It  may  be  considered  that  3,000, 
4,000.  or  5.000  acres  o(f  land  in  the  park  is 
worth  as  much  as  the  14,500  acres.  So. 
while  the  Senator  is  correct  in  saying 
that  it  would  be  a  "wash-out,"  it  is  not 
an  exchange  of  acre  for  acre,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  bill,  that  I  can  see.  that 
would  support  that  implication. 

I  am  sure  that  my  good  friend  from 
Washington  agrees  with  that  view,  be- 
cause he  took  that  position,  as  I  under- 
stood, in  committee:  that  if  the  14,500 
acres  are  worth,  for  example,  $30  million 
or  even  $60  million,  that  value  will  not 
necessarily  represent  that  much  less  cash 
that  Congress  will  have  to  appropriate, 
in  order  to  acquire  the  big  trees. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Surely. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  we  speak  of  giving  people  employ- 
ment in  the  proposed  new  park  area,  is 
it  not  true  that  this  land  they  are  sup- 
posed to  exchange  is  producing  timber 
now,  forest  growth,  and  that  the  so- 
called  little  people  who  live  around  It, 
who  are  in  the  business  of  operating 
sawmills,  or  otherwise  engaged  in  work- 
ing with  forest  products,  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bid  periodically  upon  the  tim- 
ber grown  in  those  forests? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. When  I  raised  that  point  awhile 
ago,  the  Senator  from  Washington  stated 
that  they  would  be  able  to  get  some 
timber  from  some  other  areas.  But  they, 
the  large  companies  that  would  acquire 
this  land  in  exchange  for  their  holdings 
in  the  park  area,  would  be  entitled  to 
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that  timber  In  that  area  from  here  on 
out,  and  would  own  It  in  perpetuity,  to 
sell  or  dispose  of  as  they  saw  fit.  How- 
ever, should  the  14.500  acres  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  Oovernment,  the  timber 
would  be  replaced;  It  would  continue  to 
grow,  and  those  little  sawmills  around 
it  would  have  access  to  that  timber  in- 
definitely. But  if  the  land  is  exchanged, 
it  will  simply  be  out  of  pocket,  as  far  as 
the  small  sawmills  are  concerned. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  This  land  we  propose  to 
give  up  is  now  providing  timber  on  a  sus- 
tained yield  basis,  for  perpetual  use? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.         

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  little  people  are 
able  to  bid  and  get  the  contracts  to  cut 
the  timber? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  if  the  lands  are  re- 
tained, that  prospect  will  go  on,  decade 
after  decade? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  quiet  so  that  we  cam  hear  each  other 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate Chamber  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
give  up  this  land,  that  will,  of  course, 
stop  the  sustained  yield.  It  will  also  stop 
the  bids  and  will  stop  the  participation  of 
the  little  fellows.  We  are  not  indiflerent 
to  any  of  the  small  producers  and  their 
laborers  or  the  large  producers  and  their 
laborers.  However,  what  is  fair  for  one  is 
fair  for  the  other.  If  there  is  a  transfer, 
somebody  will  have  to  give  up  some  em- 
plojmient. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  sustained  production  of  the 
timberlands  inures  to  the  Government 
from  here  on  out.  There  is  no  better  In- 
vestment that  has  been  made  by  the 
Government  than  the  purchase  of  the 
14,500  acres,  because  the  Government 
obtains  the  money  from  the  sale  of  the 
timber  each  year.  That  condition  will 
continue  from  here  on. 

If  the  14.500  acres  get  In  the  hands  of 
the  large  nulls,  the  chances  are  that  they 
wUl  cut  the  timber  for  sales  and  perhaps 
later  sell  the  naked  land. 

We  have  had  similar  experiences  in 
Mississippi  and  in  Louisiana  where  a  lot 
of  well-to-do  sawmill  operators  have 
come  into  an  area,  bought  land  for  little 
or  nothing,  and  cut  the  timber  on  that 
land.  When  these  operators  leave,  the 
only  thing  we  have  left  are  the  charred 
stumps.  That  is  what  will  happen  to  the 
14,500  acres  If  we  transfer  it  all  to  the 
four  large  companies. 

I  understand  that  there  are  10  or  12 
small  mills  in  the  area  that  more  or  less 
depend  on  the  yield  that  comes  from  that 
14,500  acres. 

The  Government  profits  from  the  own- 
ership of  this  land.  So  does  the  com- 
munity. The  same  situation  is  true  in  mj* 
State. 

As  I  pointed  out,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment invested  some  money  there 
quite  a  while  ago  and  bought  more  than 
a  half  a  million  acres  of  land.  It  Is  a  good 
Investment  for  the  Government  and  for 
the  people. 


I  would  hate  to  see  any  changes  made. 
Therefore,  I  urge  that  the  Senate  accept 
the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  should  know.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  quite  a  discus- 
sion about  small  operators  buying  timber 
from  the  purchasers,  that  since  the  sales, 
have  taken  place,  one  company  has  pur- 
chased 30  percent  of  all  the  timber  sold. 

I  think  the  Senate  should  know  that 
the  timber  is  sold  through  public  bidding. 
It  is  misleading  to  the  Senate  to  give  the 
impression  that  10  or  12  small  companies 
have  been  buying  all  of  this  timber. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  committee  report 
shows  that  there  are  10  or  12  small  saw- 
mills. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  Is  correct;  but  the 
Senator  has  premised  his  contention  on 
the  point  that  the  small  companies  are 
buying  it. 

I  point  out  that  one  company  bought 
30  percent  of  all  the  timber  that  has 
been  sold  in  that  area.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  timber  companies  In  the  United 
States. 

The  timber  is  sold  at  public  sale.  It 
goes  to  the  highest  and  best  bidder.  I  do 
not  think  the  Senate  should  get  the  idea 
that  the  timber  is  being  sold  to  a  series 
of  small  companies.  I  think  this  point 
should  be  made. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  might  not 
have  been  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  it  not  true,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington — even 
thoiigh  I  am  sure  that  what  he  says  is 
correct — that  the  lettings  or  the  small 
number  of  units  on  which  the  little  fellow 
may  have  a  chance  to  bid  may  not  be 
sufficient  in  number  to  give  the  little  fel- 
low a  chance  ? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  generally  true. 
However,  there  have  been  some  large 
sales  which  work  to  the  advantage  of  the 
larger  companies.  I  point  out,  however, 
that  the  Forest  Service  constantly  makes 
revision  in  the  allowable  sustained  cut. 
They  can  increase  the  allowable  sus- 
tained cut  based  in  the  Six  Rivers  Na- 
tional Forest  on  a  recalculation  that  they 
have  made  recently.  That  will  take  care 
of  these  five  or  six  small  companies  that 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  purchase  in 
the  Six  Rivers  National  Forest,  managed 
by  the  Forest  Service,  right  next  door  to 
this  purchase  imit. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  are  not,  of  course, 
against  the  large  bidder.  It  is  merely  a 
matter  of  fairness  and  seeing  that  the 
little  fellow  has  a  chance  too.  We  must 
try  to  keep  a  fair  balance  between  the 
rights  and  interests  of  both  the  large 
companies  and  the  small  bidders. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

THE    BEST    CHANCE    TO    SAVE    THE    REDWOODS 

Mr,  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  offered  and  debated 
most  eloquently. 


EHiring  my  service  in  the  Senate  it  hag 
been  extremely  gratifying  to  me  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  supporting  and 
working  for  the  creation  of  the  whole 
galaxy  of  great  national  recreation  areas, 
parks,  and  seashore  and  lakeshore  pre- 
serves that  have  come  before  the  Senate 
for  action.  Cape  Cod.  in  Massachusetts; 
Point  Reyes,  in  California;  Padre  Island, 
in  Texas;  Indiana  Dunes,  in  Illinois; 
Assateague  in  Maryland;  Canyonlands, 
in  Utah;  Fire  Island,  in  New  York;  the 
Ozarks  National  Riverway  in  Missouri, 
and  all  the  other  beautiful  resorts  for 
which  we  have  enacted  legislation  during 
the  last  thi-ee  sessions  of  Congress  which 
will  remain  forever  protected  to  give 
pleasure,  recreation,  and  inspiration  to 
the  people  of  the  world.  We  still  need  the 
Oregon  Dunes  and  Sleeping  Bear  EXines 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  both  of 
which  have  been  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate but  await  another  opportunity  for 
final  enactment.  The  88th,  89th,  and  the 
90th  Congresses  will  surely  go  down  in 
history  as  sessions  in  which  more  has 
been  done  to  create  marvelous  parks  and 
recreation  areas  than  any  others.  I  am 
proud  to  have  had  a  part  in  this  creative 
work  which  has  produced  so  much  of 
incalculable  value. 

Now  the  establishment  of  an  adequate 
national  park  for  the  preservation  of  the 
noble  redwood  trees  of  California  is  one 
of  the  worthiest  objectives  ever  sought 
by  the  National  Park  Service,  by  the  Con- 
gress, by  the  great  conservation  societies 
of  the  United  States,  and  their  friends. 
Since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  wise 
and  foresighted  groups  and  individuals 
have  recognized  these  marvelous  trees  as 
truly  exceptional — indeed,  unique — na- 
tional treasures  which  should  be  pre- 
served forever.  We  owe  it  to  those  now 
living  and  those  to  come  after  us  to  pre- 
serve and  care  for  the  matchless  resource 
of  natural  beauty  and  inspiration  af- 
forded by  the  giant  redwoods. 

Since  the  preservation  of  the  redwoods 
in  a  national  park  became  a  matter  for 
congressional  concern  during  my  service 
in  this  body,  I  have  consistently  sup- 
ported measures  which  would  provide  the 
greatest  protection  of  the  largest  possible 
acreage  of  redwood  trees. 

The  bill,  S.  2515.  before  us  for  action, 
is  not  the  same  as  the  bill,  S.  514,  which 
I  cosponsored.  That  measure,  introduced 
by  our  distinguished  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Montana,  Senator  Met- 
CALP,  represented,  I  thought,  the  best 
proposal  advanced  for  establishment  of 
a  redwood  park.  However,  the  bill  agreed 
upon  by  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  after  much  dedicated 
effort,  is  the  proposal  on  which  it  has 
been  possible  to  obtain  agreement  by  the 
principal  proponents  of  S.  514  and  of 
the  administration  bill,  S.  1370.  Chair- 
man Jackson,  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia, Senator  Kuchel,  and  Senator  Met- 
CALF  are  to  be  heartly  congratulated  on 
having  persevered  Ir,  the  common  inter- 
est in  finding  a  formula  for  presei-va- 
tlon  of  the  redwoods  in  a  national  park 
forever  protected  from  destruction.  It 
has  been  very  difficult  to  reconcile  all 
the  Interests  Involved  in  this  great  proj- 
ect, and  the  development  of  the  solution 
represented  by  S.  2515  has  required  much 
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hard  work  and  careful  study  of  the  views 
of  differing  Interests.  I  am  glad  to  sup- 
port the  bill  now  before  us. 

The  Important  thing  is  to  act  now  to 
preserve  the  redwoods  still  in  existence. 
We  must  act  now  before  time  allows  de- 
struction of  these  Uve  national  treasvu-es. 
When  a  great  redwood  tree  is  destroyed 
the  loss  is  irremediable  and  cannot  be 
compensated.  It  is  our  duty  to  act  now 
to  preserve  the  redwood  lest  they  become 
merely  ephemeral  memories  of  past 
glories. 

Amendments  to  this  bill,  S.  2515,  have 
been  proposed  and  passionately  urged. 
They  reflect  differences  on  this  legisla- 
tion between  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  SecretaiT  of  Agriculture. 
If  we  now  yield,  after  this  long.  long,  and 
dedicated  effort  to  bring  a  bill  to  the 
floor,  if  we  get  into  a  prolonged  wrangle 
over  amendments,  and  its  renewal  of  con- 
troversy, we  shall  lose,  perhaps,  for  all 
time,  the  long  overdue  opportimlty  to 
save  any  appreciable  stand  of  the  rapid- 
ly vanishing  redwoods.  As  Senator  Jack- 
son, the  able  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  the  floor  manager  of  this  bill, 
has  well  said,  when  executive  depart- 
ments disagree  on  pending  legislation, 
the  Congress  is  the  place  and  the  agency 
to  settle  those  differences.  I  shall  oppose 
any  amendments,  and  support  the  com- 
mittee bill,  which  in  my  view  is  the  best 
possible  measure  obtainable.  Let  us  save 
the  redwoods) 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  we  are  to  vote 
on  the  pending  amendment  at  2:30  this 
afternoon?  

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's imderstandtng  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  17  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  remaining  time 
from  now  untU  2:30  this  afternoon  is  to 
be  controlled  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
long  favored,  and  favored  strongly,  the 
setting  up  of  a  national  park  in  the  red- 
wood area  of  California. 

I  know  something  about  the  long  and 
extended  negotiations  that  have  been 
conducted  in  this  field.  I  know  that  the 
present  program  proposes  a  national 
park  setup  that  Involves  not  only  the 
redwood  area  that  is  thought  to  be  more 
primeval  than  anything  else  available, 
but  also  having  hi  the  park  various 
coastal  areas  which  will  be  highly  de- 
sirable for  recreational  and  other  similar 
use. 

I  know  that  there  have  been  long  nego- 
tiations between  the  Federal  Government 


and  conservation  groups  and  the  State 
of  California.  And  the  State  of  California 
has  a  decided  stake  in  this  matter,  be- 
cause this  park  will  be  in  that  State. 
California  also  has  three  State  parks 
that  will  become  a  part  of  this  major 
national  park. 

I  would  hate  to  see  anything  done 
here  which  would  disturb  the  very  fine 
arrangement  that  has  been  worked  out 
between  the  State  of  CaUfornia  and  the 
national  governmental  agencies. 

I  shall  make  two  points. 

First,  if  I  were  a  Callfornian— and  I 
think  they  are  a  Uttle  bit  like  us  Plo- 
ridians — I  would  not  want  to  greatly  and 
urmecessarily  enlarge  the  Federal  domain 
x^-ithin  the  State  of  CaUfornia.  To  the 
contrary,  I  am  vei-y  anxious  not  to  have 
a  larger  Federal  domain  in  our  State. 

The  swapping  of  the  Federal  lands 
now  within  one  agency  for  other  lands 
which  will  go  to  another  agency,  the 
national  parks,  keeps  down  the  fear  in 
California  that  the  National  Govern- 
ment will  continue  to  enlarge  and  en- 
large its  holdings  in  that  State. 

If  this  were  takhig  place  in  Florida,  I 
would  have  exactly  the  same  view.  I 
would  not  want  by  the  establishment  of 
this  national  park— if  I  could  avoid  it — 
to  greatly  enlarge  the  total  holdings  of 
the  Federal  Grovernment  in  my  State.  I 
would  hope  to  treat  every  State — the 
State  of  CaUfornia  and  every  other 
State — as  I  would  hope  to  have  Florida 
treated. 

If  this  situation  were  to  arise  in  Flor- 
ida, I  would  not  want  the  proposed 
swapping  of  Federal  lands  for  other 
lands  that  will  become  Federal  lands — 
though  they  will  be  in  a  different 
agency — to  be  knocked  out  of  the  pend- 
ing biil,  because  by  the  swapping  of  such 
lands  we  would  prevent  the  enlargement 
of  the  Federal  holdings — generally  too 
large  in  every  Western  State— and  I  can 
easily  see  how  the  State  of  California 
would  feel  about  this  matter. 

The  second  point  I  make  Is  that  I 
know  that  our  Nation  is  in  a  financial 
stringency.  I  meet  almost  every  day  with 
conferees  of  the  Senate,  with  an  equally 
serious  group  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, trying  to  work  out  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  involving  budgetary 
considerations  that  cover  every  part  of 
the  budget.  We  are  short  of  money.  We 
are  very  short  of  money.  If  you  knock 
out  this  swap,  you  enlarge  the  amount 
of  money  that  it  will  cost  the  Federal 
Government  to  set  up  this  national  park. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  no  way  to  avoid 
that  conclusion.  I  have  tried  my  best  to 
find  out,  in  the  brief  time  available,  how 
much  more  money  will  be  required.  I 
must  say  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  out.  I  have  learned  from  a  member 
of  the  committee  that  it  will  certainly 
be  as  much  as  $30  milUon  more.  I  smi 
told  by  another  member  of  the  commit- 
tee that  It  might  be  $60  mlUion.  I  am 
told  by  somebody  else  that  It  might  even 
be  higher  than  that, 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  state  what  the 
specific  amount  would  be,  because  I  do 
not  know.  But  we  aU  know  that  if  you 
cannot  swap  Federal  land  for  private 
land  that  would  become  Federal  land, 
though  under  a  different  agency,  you 
have  to  buy  the  other  land  and  pay  for 


it  with  money,  of  which  we  have  mighty 
Uttle. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

I  beUeve  the  able  Senator  from  Florida 
has  put  his  finger  on  the  crux  of  the 
matter.  As  I  said  earUer,  there  would 
be  no  argument  in  the  Senate  today  if 
these  lands  were  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  men- 
tioned the  administration's  position. 
The  original  biU  that  was  sent  to  tlie 
Senate  provided  that  the  Secretary  could 
trade  any  land  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  the 
State  of  CaUfornia.  So  if  these  lands 
had  been  under  the  management,  for 
example,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, which  is  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  there  would  be  no  argu- 
ment. 

When  there  is  a  dispute  over  man- 
agement between  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  as  there  is  In  this  instance,  I 
beUeve  Congress  should  step  in  and  set- 
tle it.  I  do  not  beUeve  we  should  permit 
the  ancient  rivalries  between  the  two 
agencies  to  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  8  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 

CaUfornia.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized  for 
8  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  are  considering  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  a  Redwood  National 
Park  in  my  State. 

The  proposed  legislation  was  approved 
recently  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs;  and  immedi- 
ately it  received  a  great  deal  of  comment, 
some  quite  favorable  and  some  adverse. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  might  be 
rather  difficult  for  many  persons  to  keep 
this  matter  in  its  proper  perspective 
without  undue  emotion;  and  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  my  remarks  today  and 
the  communications  which  I  sliall  offer 
for  the  Record  wiU  help  give  the  Senate 
a  clearer  picture  of  the  issues  under  con- 
sideration. 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  there  has  been  some  ques- 
tion in  the  minds  of  many  responsible 
and  thoughtful^indlviduals  as  to  whether 
there  is,  Indee<i,  a  strong  and  definite 
need  at  this  particular  time  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  Federal  forest  en- 
clave. I  emphasize  the  word  "Federal." 
Mr.  President,  because  the  finest  stands 
of  the  towering,  majestic  redwoods  which 
we  aU  seek  to  preserve  are  already  pro- 
tected by  existhig  State  parks.  In  other 
words,  there  is  no  question  as  to  whether 
the  big  trees,  the  historic  giants,  are  to 
be  granted  the  sanctuary  they  deserve. 
Most  of  them  are  already  safe,  and  I 
think  this  should  be  remembered.  I 
mention  this  solely  to  keep  the  record 
straight  and  to  dispel,  if  possible,  a  Uttle 
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of  the  air  of  panic  and  dire  emcrnency 
which  seems  to  becloud  many  dLscussions 
of  the  redwoods  Isauc. 

As  I  mentioned,  there  are  those  who 
o|)poae  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
Redwood  Parlt  of  this  type  at  this  time. 
Then,  too,  there  are  those  who  support 
thr  crt-atlon  of  a  Rod  wood  National  Park 
but  who  feel  that  the  bill  before  us  has 
.serious  Imperfections.  Among  tho.se  In 
the  latter  group  Is  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan, 
of  California.  On  October  10,  comment- 
ing on  the  bill  now  before  us.  Governor 
R«'ai<nn  ob.srrvod  that  the  proixt.sal  con- 
tains some  excellent  provisions  but  fall.s 
to  .satl.sfy  two  provisions  rca.sonataly  .set 
forth  by  the  State:  first,  that  the 
economy  of  the  alTected  area  be  pro- 
tected and,  .second,  that  California  be 
adequately  compensated  for  State  lands 
taken  Into  the  Federal  park.  * 

The  Governor's  views  were  spelled  out 
specifically  In  a  press  release  Issued  at 
tiie  time.  I  am  advised  that  his  position 
Is  as  strong  and  clear  today  as  It  was 
when  he  fli.st  commented  on  S  2.515.  3 
weeks  ago.  Therefore.  In  behalf  of  the 
Governor,  I  submit  his  press  release  of 
October  10  for  the  consideration  of  this 
body: 

Ctovornor  Ronald  Rcngan  brUI  todHy  r  Sen- 
uti-  nuhconimtttea  bill  to  rronte  ii  Hedwond 
Niiilimnl  Park  in  Northern  CiUlforiila  con- 
talus  sumo  cxccllPiit  provlHliiiiR  but  llmt  It 
iilho  riilai's  spvornl  FPrlouH  qiioHllons. 

The  Onvprnor  pDlntd  out  tht\t  Uo  hii.i 
ri'poiileflly  unpporled  rrpntlon  nf  u  Redwood 
Niitliiiml  I'.irk  so  loria  ii«  issues  vltiil  tu 
CiUlfornlfi  nre  ronolved. 

"It  hnx  ht'oii  our  po-,uion  slnro  the  flr.sl 
SeniilP  hcarUiKS  lust  winter  that  two  key 
provlelonn  must  bo  contained  In  iiny  Redwood 
NatUmiil  Park  propoRnl  before  It  would  meet 
with  approval  by  thU  Admlnlstrntlon.  the 
I.enl.sliiture  iind  the  people  of  California. 

"HiKh  In  all  of  our  deliberations  lia.i  been 
the  prlnrlplo  that  the  economy  of  the  North- 
ern Cnllforlna  area  In  which  a  park  la  to  be 
located  must  not  be  .lerlou.ily  damaged. 

"The  bill  a«  written  by  the  Senate  Interior 
Subcommittee  goes  a  long  way  In  resolvlnR 
Ihl.i  very  crucial  problem,  although  I  am 
very  concerned  that  even  now  there  are  In- 
sufficient provision*  for  K^ardlng  against 
loss  of  Jobs  by  residents  of  the  area  and 
dnmaRe    to    Us    most    Important    Industry. 

"The  Subcommittee  Is  to  be  commended 
for  concurring  In  our  request  that  the  North- 
ern Redwood  Purchase  Unit  now  owned  by 
the  US.  Forest  Service  be  exchanged  for 
prlvrttely-owned  tlmberland  This  Is  a  key 
point  In  any  plan  for  a  park  that  would  take 
thousands  of  acres  of  tj^berland  oiit  of 
production  with  the  resultant  harm  to  the 
area's  bnalc  economy 

"However,  the  bill  as  now  written  would 
apparently  take  nearly  13,000  acres  of  tUnber 
out  of  production  despite  the  transfer  of  the 
NorUiern  Redwood  Purchase  Unit  to  private 
operators. 

"Because  the  North  Coast's  economy 
1.1  almost  solely  biuied  on  lumbering  and 
because  the  bill  as  now  written  would.  It 
app«>ar8.  still  seriously  damage  the  lumbering 
Industry  in  the  area,  i  urge  the  Senat*  to  sub- 
sianUally  reduce  the  private  acreage  to  be 
taken  so  as  to  lessen  the  economic  Impact. 

"Another  point  of  serious  concern  la  the 
proposal  th.at  California  donat«  Its  three  ex- 
isting State  redwood  parks  to  the  Federnl 
Oovernmen*  A.s  I  have  said  r*p)eat<Hlly  Finer 
thlr  Administration  took  office,  provision."; 
must  be  made  to  comi>en8at<>  California  for 
the  loss  of  these  fine  parks. 

For  many  years  now.  the  State  and  pri- 
vate groups  have  bought  thousands  of  acres 
of  virgin  redwoods  to  protect  them  and  retain 


the  heritage  of  those  magnincent  stands  of 
redwoods. 

"It  has  been  our  dcslro  to  cooperate  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  with  the  Federal  gov- 
frumenl  and  In  this  regard  wo  have  agreed 
to  Inclusion  of  one  or  more  State  parks  Into 
the  National  Park  provided  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment also  agreed  to  transfer  title  to  some 
of  Its  numerous  surplus  propertlea  for  In- 
clusion In  the  State  Park  System. 

"In  dl»cu»»lons  that  have  gone  on  for  more 
than  eight  months,  rcprosontatlves  of  the 
Federal  Administration  have  agreed  to  tranw- 
fer  to  the  .State  certain  seashore  and  other 
Iimd.s  that  California  can  Incorporate  Into  Its 
park  system  for  our  burgeoning  populai  Ion. 

"Before  I  could  give  the  bill,  as  now  writ- 
ten, my  endorsement,  I  must  first  be  further 
OHsured  In  writing  by  the  Federal  agencies 
Irivolved  that  they  will  In  fact  transfer  spe- 
cific Federally-owned  land  to  the  State  for 
recreational  purpoees. 

"Meanwhile.  I  am  confident  that  all  con- 
cerned win  continue  to  work  together  to  solve 
thi.i  very  complex  and  emotional  Issue." 

That  statement  by  Governor  Reagan. 
Mr.  President,  is  clear  and  unequivocal. 
It  Is  completely  Just  and  reasonable.  It 
represents  my  SLale'.s  olllclal  position 
concerning  8.  2515.  As  such.  It  surely  de- 
serves careful  consideration  In  our  eval- 
uation of  the  bill  before  us. 

It  Is  obvious  from  the  Governor's 
slafcmcnl  that  he  is  seriously  concerned 
about  the  pos.slble  loss  of  Jobs  by  resi- 
dents of  the  proposed  Redwood  Park 
area  and  about  possible  damage  to  its 
most  Important  Industi-y.  lumbering. 
This  is  an  important  point,  and  it  has 
been  treated  in  detail  in  a  letter  sent 
to  me  by  Mr.  Robert  O.  Dehlendorf  II, 
president  of  the  Areata  National  Corp., 
which  would  be  forced  to  surrender  more 
than  half  of  Its  total  acreage  If  the  Red- 
wood National  Park  proposed  by  the 
Interior  Committee  Is  approved.  Mr. 
Dchlcndorf's  arguments  constitute  a 
thought-provoking  presentation  and  pro- 
vide the  answer  to  many  questions  about 
.some  of  the  effects  of  S.  2515.  Therefore, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Dch- 
lcndorf's communication  be  Included  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr  Dear  Senator:  The  purpose  of  this  let- 
ter Is  to  advise  you  that  the  reasoning  cited 
In  support  of  the  Jackson-Kuchcl  bill  Is  crit- 
ically deficient  In  three  key  respectfi: 

1.  The  Areata  Redwood  Company,  a  divi- 
sion of  Areata  National,  would  be  forced  to 
cease  operations  If  the  bill  were  enacted,  with 
a  consequent  crippling  economic  loss  to  the 
people  and  community  dependent  upon  the 
company  for  wages,  local  purchases  and  taxes. 
This  Is  contrary  to  the  Committee's  report 
which  states  In  pertinent  part  "that  no  com- 
pany .  .  will  be  obliged  to  cease  operations 
as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  S2515." 

2.  The  value  of  the  private  tlmberland 
holdings  that  are  proposed  for  Inclusion 
within  the  park  far  exceeds  the  amount  of 
the  requested  appropriation. 

3.  The  value  assigned  to  the  Northern  Red- 
wood Purchase  Unit  Is  greatly  overstated. 

Furthermore,  the  Committee  report  In  sup- 
port of  the  bill  Ignores  the  fact  that  there  Is 
a  viable  nlternotlve  park  plan  submitted  to 
the  Committee's  Chairman  10  days  ago  by 
three  of  the  affected  companies  This  plan 
provides  for  the  creation  of  a  national  red- 
wood pork  of  considerable  size  at  a  more 
sensible  total  cost  and  without  causing  grave 
hardships  to  tlie  people  within  the  proposed 
park  area. 


Areata  Redwood  Company  would  be  forced 
out  of  business  because: 

1.  The  amount  of  timber  left  In  Its  owner- 
ship would  be  Insumclent  to  maintain  oper- 
ations, 

2.  The  concentration  of  type  (species)  of 
timber  with  which  it  would  be  left  would  run 
heavily  to  Douglas  fir  which  the  company 
Is  not  equipped  to  process  and  could  not 
equip  to  process  because  of  Insufficient 
volume. 

3.  Arcata'B  mills  would  be  completely  cut 
off  from  access  to  Its  remaining  tlmberland* 
because  the  proposed  park  lands  would  com- 
pletely surround  Its  mill  sites. 

4.  It  can  utilize  less  than  107o  of  the  Pur- 
chase Unit,  which  Is  completely  Insufficient 
to  maintain  operations  of  Its  mills. 

The  human  and  financial  Impact  resulting 
from  Arcatu'8  being  forced  out  of  business 
would  be  severe: 

1.  Close  to  300  company  employees  would 
lose  their  Jobs,  with  little  prospect  of  obtain- 
ing positions  offering  similar  pay  and  utiliz- 
ing their  skills  with  other  redwood  companies 
or  the  National  Park  Service. 

2.  Arcata'B  payroll  and  local  purchases 
amounting  to  over  $5,000,000  annually  would 
bo  lost  to  the  local  economy. 

3.  The  curtiiUment  of  local  operations 
would  add  substantially  to  the  already  high 
vmemployment  rate  of  T/n  In  the  area. 

4.  Areata  Redwood's  average  annual  tax 
payments  of  over  $1,600,000  would  be  lost  to 
various  governmental  bodies. 

5.  The  ultimate  cost  of  acquiring  Arcuta's 
lands  and  paying  re.sultlng  damage  claims 
would  exceed  $140,000,000. 

The  appropriation  of  $100,000,000  requested 
In  S2515  Is  grossly  understated  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons; 

1.  The  bin  actually  requests  authorization 
of  only  $40,000,000  after  deducting  the  $60,- 
000,000  value  Senator  Jackson  attached  pub- 
licly to  the  Purchase  Unit  being  proposed  as 
a  nieins  of  exchange. 

2.  The  ultimate  cost  alone  of  forcing  Ar- 
eata Redwood  out  of  business  would  exceed 
$140,000,000. 

The  value  attached  by  Senator  Jackson  to 
the  Northern  Redwood  Purchase  Unit  ($60,- 
000,000)  Is  greatly  overstated  as  confirmed  by 
.Secretary  Freeman; 

1.  Tlie  National  Forest  Service  has  built  a 
large  road  network  within  the  Unit  and  per- 
mitted logging  to  be  conducted  for  many 
years  on  a  vast  majority  of  the  land. 

2.  Because  of  poor  terrain  features  and  the 
considerable  logging  already  done  within  the 
Unit,  future  logging  would  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult and  prohibitively  expensive. 

3.  Relative  to  private  lands  proposed  for 
acquisition,  the  Purchase  Unit  contains  a 
lilgher  concentration  of  Douglas  fir  and  mini- 
mal quantities  of  quality  redwood. 

4.  In  view  of  the  admitted  quality,  quan- 
tity and  location  problems  with  respect  to 
timber  within  the  Purchase  Unit,  It  would 
require  an  exchange  of  all  14.000  acres  In  the 
Unit  plus  an  estimated  $50,000,000  to  fairly 
compensate  private  owners  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  approximately  5.000  of  their  13.000 
old  growth  acres  Included  In  the  bill. 

5.  In  spite  of  the  conditions  within  the 
Purchase  Unit.  Senator  Jackson  has  placed 
a  value  of  $4,300  per  acre  on  Purchase  Unit 
land  not  considered  park  quality  and.  by  de- 
duction, only  $1,200  per  acre  on  the  more 
valuable  private  lands. 

An  alternative  to  the  Jackson-Kuchel  bill 
S2515  has  been  proposed  to  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  which  would: 

1.  Not  force  any  company  out  of  business. 

2.  Provide  the  basis  for  a  meaningful  reso- 
lution of  the  redwood  national  park  Issue. 

3  Leave  the  Northern  California  economy 
viable. 

4.  Reduce  the  financial  impnct  on  local, 
state  and  federal  taxpayers  alike 

5.  Establl.sh  a  park  area  which  would  ac- 
commodate both  recreation  and  logging,  a 
sensible  long-range  approach  to  multiple 
management  of  natural  resources. 
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Your  cooperation  Is  urgently  requested  to 
assure  that  time  Is  allowed  for  full  presenta- 
tion and  discussion  of  this  alternative  before 
the  pending  bill  is  allowed  to  become  law. 
Very  truly  yours, 

ROBKKT  O.   DEHLirfDORT  II, 

President,  Areata  National  Corp. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  In  this  letter.  Mr. 
President,  we  are  presented  with  infor- 
mation which  cannot  be  overlooked.  We 
see  there  is  evidence  that  this  bill,  S. 
2515.  would  have  a  needlessly  trouble- 
some effect  on  private  industry,  on  the 
economy  of  the  proposed  park  area,  and 
on  the  Federal  budget  Itself.  For  in- 
stance, if  Just  the  one  company  of  Areata 
National  were  forced  to  close,  300  em- 
ployees would  lose  their  Jobs  and  annual 
tax  payments  of  $1,600,000  would  be  lost 
to  various  governmental  bodies.  Also,  as 
Indicated  in  the  letter,  the  payments  re- 
quired to  purchase  the  properties  of  this 
one  company  alone  might  well  exceed 
the  $100  million  price  tag  which  has  been 
placed  on  S.  2515. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  that  I  feel  that 
these  and  the  other  points  in  Mr.  Deh- 
lendorf's  presentation  are  quite  effec- 
tive, and  I  respectfully  recommend  that 
they  be  given  the  most  careful  consid- 
eration. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  since  I 
have  offered  some  rather  grim  forecasts 
from  private  industry  concerning  the 
damage  which  might  be  done  by  S.  2515, 
I  believe  that  I  should  make  the  record 
clear  that  It  was  not  the  Intent  of  the 
drafters  of  this  legislation,  it  was  not 
the  intent  of  the  subcommittee  which 
approved  It,  It  was  not  the  intent  of  the 
committee  which  reported  the  bill  to  the 
floor,  and  it  shall  not  be  the  Intent  of 
this  body  if  the  legislation  Is  approved 
to  put  any  private  concern  out  of  busi- 
ness. This  is  made  clear  in  the  commit- 
tee report.  In  fact,  the  exact  words  of 
that  report  are: 

The  Committee  believes  that  no  company 
which  has  a  genuine  Interest  In  staying  In 
the  redwood  timber  business  will  be  obliged 
to  cease  operations  as  a  result  of  the  enact- 
ment of  8.  2515. 

I  take  the  committee  at  its  word,  Mr. 
President;  and  I  feel  that  I  know  most 
of  the  committee  members  well  enough 
to  be  certain  that  they  fully  Intend  to 
have  private  Industry  maintain  Its 
operations  according  to  sound,  every- 
day business  principles  which  can  con- 
tinue to  produce  employment,  profits, 
taxes,  and  all  the  other  normal  byprod- 
ucts associated  with  production  under 
our  free  enterprise  system.  I  propose. 
Mr.  President,  that  this  is  the  sense  of 
the  committee  and  of  the  Senate,  and  If 
I  am  in  error.  I  respectfully  request  that 
I  be  corrected  accordingly. 

Before  concluding,  I  wish  to  offer  a 
few  additional  figures  which  should  be 
kept  in  mind  In  our  deliberations  on  this 
bill.  At  present,  48  percent  of  the  land 
in  the  State  of  California  is  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Of  this  amount, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  owns  22 
million  acres,  or  over  21  percent  of  all 
of  the  land  acreage  of  the  State. 

That  Is  the  situation  Insofar  as  the 
entire  State  is  concerned,  but  now  let  us 
consider  Del  Norte  and  Humboldt  Coun- 
ties, where  the  proposed  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  would  be  estabUshed.  In  Del 


Norte  County,  the  (government  already 
owns  73.62  percent  of  the  land,  and  the 
bill  before  us  today  would  add  another 
10,000  acres  to  that  amount.  In  Hum- 
boldt Coimty,  21  percent  of  the  land  is 
now  under  Government  ownership,  and 
the  present  bill  would  take  approximately 
22.000  acres  more.  To  all  of  my  colleagues, 
and  especially  to  those  from  States  where 
Federal  land  ownership  Is  a  problem.  I 
recommend  a  careful  consideration  of 
these  facts. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  I 
submitted  Governor  Reagan's  statement 
of  policy  concerning  the  points  he  feels 
are  necessary  If  a  Redwood  National  Park 
bill  Is  to  be  acceptable  to  the  State  of 
California.  I  reemphasize  those  consid- 
erations now. 

First,  there  must  be  safeguards  for  the 
lumbering  industry  in  the  area.  I  have 
discussed  this  point  at  length,  but  I  men- 
tion it  again  because  of  the  Governor's 
strong  Insistence  on  it  and  because  we 
m-ost  not  forget  that  hundreds  of  people 
whose  livelihoods  depend  on  lumbering 
have  an  enormous  stake  in  the  action 
we  take  today. 

Second,  as  Governor  Reagan  has 
stressed,  there  must  be  adequate  com- 
pensation for  California  for  the  loss  of 
the  State  parks  which  would  be  included 
in  the  Federal  Redwood  Park.  The  Gov- 
ernor's office  has  been  working  with  the 
Federal  Government  toward  this  end. 
and,  and  I  trust  that  these  efforts  will 
continue  so  that  a  fair  and  equitable 
solution  can  be  attained. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  realize,  of  course,  that  with 
so"  many  divergent  interests  involved,  it 
Is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  a  position  which 
win  accurately  reflect  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  California,  as  they  have  been 
well  expressed  by  Governor  Reagan,  of 
the  affected  counties,  of  the  private  In- 
dustries which  are  threatened,  and  of  the 
conservationists.  I  hope,  however,  that  a 
satisfactory  solution  may  be  attained, 
and  I  join  with  Governor  Reagan  in  the 
hope  that  all  interested  parties  will  con- 
tinue to  work  together  to  bring  about  a 
true  solution  to  this  complex  Issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Who 
vields  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  impose 
upon  the  Senate,  but  I  desire  to  reiterate 
what  has  been  said  already  with  refer- 
ence to  the  policy  we  will  be  getting  into 
unless  it  is  rectified  by  the  proposed 
amendment. 

I  speak  now  with  great  deference  to 
the  great  State  of  California,  and  par- 
ticularly to  its  fine  Senators.  It  appears 
to  me  that  when  you  say.  "If  you  don't 
let  us  exchange  this  land,  we  won't  get 
the  park,"  or  if  you  say,  "The  only  way 
to  get  the  park  Is  to  exchange  the  land," 
ultimatums  are  being  given  to  Congress 
on  a  matter  that  is  purely  a  national 
question.  'We  will  have  to  decide  here 
the  responsibility  of  establishing  the 
park  and  the  conditions  upon  which  it 
is  to  be  established. 

I  am  willing  to  support  the  bill,  but  I 
am  not  willing  to  meet  the  situation  in 
a  way — whether  desired  by  the  Governor 
of  California  or  by  any  other  Governor 


or  by  the  people  of  any  coimty — which 
%x>uld  butcher  a  policy  that  Is  of  great 
benefit  to  the  remainder  of  the  Nation, 
as  weU  as  to  my  own  State.  I  believe  we 
must  look  at  the  policy  question  and  that 
that  should  control.  That  is  my  opinion. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  yield  for  a  brief 
question. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  will  not 
say,  though,  that  there  never  has  been 
an  instance  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  some  property  of  its 
own  and  used  it  in  exchange  for  what  It 
deemed  to  be  a  higher  public  interest. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  said  the  opposite  of 
what  the  Senator  suggests  I  said.  I  said 
that  we  have  this  national  policy:  that 
we  are  about  to  Junk  it,  literally  butoher 
it,  in  order  to  meet  a  partly  local  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Federal  Government 
exchanges  forest  land  for  other  land 
which  becomes  part  of  the  national  for- 
est and  not  part  of  some  other  establish- 
ment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
'We  exchange  land  all  the  time  that  way 
and  have  built  up  the  forest,  particularly 
contiguous  acreage,  in  that  way.  That  is 
sound  policy,  also. 

I  plead  for  the  policy  here.  I  would  not 
plead  for  the  employees  of  one  agency 
over  another.  One  is  entitled  to  as  much 
protection  as  the  other.  The  policy  must 
prevail. 

There  has  been  no  guarantee  or  sug- 
gestion that  to  secure  this  park  either 
way  it  will  cost  only  $100  million.  I  would 
not  be  surprised  if  it  were  to  cost  more. 
'We  would  authorize  only  $100  million  by 
this  bill.  I  suspect  that  there  will  be  re- 
quests for  additional  authorizations. 

No  fli-m  money  value  has  been  sup- 
plied with  respect  to  the  redwood  park 
for  which  it  is  proposed  to  buj-  the  land : 
and  there  has  been  no  firm  evaluation  as 
to  what  we  are  going  to  give  up.  what  we 
will  have  to  pay  in  order  to  get  it— I 
mean  in  land,  in  reproductive  resources, 
and  employment  for  himdreds  of  people. 
No  firm  figures  are  in  the  bill,  and  I 
am  disapolnted  about  that.  Although  I 
will  vote  for  the  bill,  I  will  have  to  do  It 
with  my  eyes  closed,  moneywise.  Let  us 
not  stumble  over  figures  that  are  not 
firm  and  talk  about  saving  money  when 
we  do  not  know  how  much  the  entire  bill 
will  cost,  and  thereby  put  in  Jeopardy 
the  nationwide  policy  of  cutting  In  on 
the  national  forests,  one  of  the  finest  in- 
vestments the  Federal  Government  has 
ever  made  in  money  value,  if  nothing 
more. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  greatest  regard  for  the  Senator's  po- 
sition and  for  the  wisdom  of  his  argu- 
ment. But  this  is  not  really  cutting  in. 
This  would  be  substituting  other  land 
which  is  land  of  higher  quality  than  the 
Federal    land.    Actually,   therefore,   the 
Federal  Government  would  be  gaining  by 
this  and  not  losing,  and  the  forest  that 
would  be  created  in  perpetuity  would  be 
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much  more  desirable  and  valuable  Ihaii 
the  condition  which  exists  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  STE3^NIS.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's remarks. 

I  enjoy  the  majesty  of  these  trees. 
However,  we  are  giving  up  policies,  we 
are  glvlns;  up  principles  and  we  are  giv- 
ing up  money-producing  property  and 
revenue-producing  property.  With  re- 
spect to  these  national  forests,  on  a 
dollar  investment,  there  has  been  no 
finer  Investment  made  by  the  Federal 
Government.  I  am  not  the  owner  of  a 
lot  of  forest  land  but  I  am  not  a  stranger 
to  the  way  this  has  been  worked  out  by 
the  national  forests  on  reforestation  and 
giving  us  another  chance.  In  areas  like 
mine,  where  we  are  back  in  real  produc- 
tion. I  am  In  sympathy  with  it.  I  do  not 
desire  any  credit  for  the  fact  that  I  have 
done  much  work  on  forestry  research. 

In  my  area  we  have  oil  and  gas  but 
long  after  those  oil  wells  are  dry  and  the 
gas  Is  gone  those  trees  we  are  producing 
there  on  a  basis  of  systematic  sustained 
yield  will  be  producing  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people,  and  that  Is  true  In 
other  areas  of  the  countrj'. 

Let  us  not  Intrude  on  the  policy  of  the 
national  forests.  Let  us  give  them  what 
they  think  necessary  for  this  fine  area 
to  make  it  one  of  the  greatest  parks  in 
the  world  and  bring  people  there  from 
everywhere.  But  let  us  cling  to  this  pol- 
icy in  our  areas  that  means  so  much  to 
us. 

I  tharik  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  1953 
Ohio  celebrated  Its  150th  anniversar>-. 
The  principal  observance  of  that  anni- 
versary was  a  program  to  plant  trees  in 
1953  In  Ohio. 

My  deep  concern  about  the  Nation  has 
been  the  denuding  of  the  land.  We  build 
concrete  highways,  and  we  build  new 
structures  of  concrete.  Everywhere  trees 
are  being  sawed  down  and  concrete  be- 
comes the  replacement  for  grass,  shrubs, 
flowers,  and  trees. 

This  bill  Involves  two  propositions :  One 
proposition  Is.  Shall  we  only  acquire  the 
redwood  forest  with  its  magnificent  tree.s 
of  ages — I  do  not  know  how  many;  300 
or  400  years — or  two,  shall  we  also  retain 
the  14.500  acres  bearing  less  aged  trees? 

My  Judgment  is  that  In  the  United 
States  we  have  no  deeper  obligation  than 
to  keep  the  land  covered  with  trees,  flow- 
ers, and  shrubs. 

Mr.  President,  about  2  o'clock  this 
morning  I  read  a  book  on  China.  One  of 
the  boasts  of  the  Communists  is  that 
since  they  have  come  Into  power  they 
have  planted  30  billion  trees.  The 
book  contains  the  statement  that  China 
had  5  percent  of  Its  land  covered  by  trees. 
Sterile,  barren  land  was  everywhere.  'Veg- 
etation was  nowhere.  They  have  a  right 
to  claim  great  credit  when  they  say.  "We 
planted  30  billion  trees." 

In  the  years  1953  through  1956.  while 
I  was  Governor  of  Ohio,  we  planted  30 
million  trees  a  year.  Sadly  and  painfully 
that  program  was  abandoned  in  1957. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  in  his 
argument  that  we  should  retain  those 


14.500  acres  that  are  now  in  the  forestry 
division.  I  supported  It  because  we  are 
now,  under  programs  of  President  Ken- 
nedy and  President  Johnson,  spending 
millions  of  dollars  to  replant. 

I  travel  over  the  beltway  and  I  see  the 
purchasing  of  pines  and  cedars  for  plant- 
ing. That  purchasing  would  not  be  nec- 
essary If  we  had  not  cut  down  the  grasses, 
the  vegetation,  the  trees,  and  the  shrub- 
bery. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  Instead  of  desecrating  the 
land,  butchering  It,  and  raping  it  by  cut- 
ting down  present  vegetation  and  trees, 
we  keep  the  land  in  its  pristine  state.  Mr. 
President,  that  would  be  the  eflfect  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  LoiU- 
slana:  14,500  acres  of  redwoods,  In  their 
infancy,  would  remain  intact. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGs  in  the  chair) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  I  defer 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Washington  have  time  remaining? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes,  I  have  5  minutes 
remaining,  but  I  have  nothing  further  to 
add. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  summarize  many  of  the  arguments 
that  I  have  placed  before  the  Senate, 
heretofore. 

There  Is  nothing  in  the  bill  that  would 
force  the  State  of  California  to  give  up 
the  three  parks  that  are  now  encom- 
passed In  the  so-called  Redwood  Park.  In 
addition,  it  is  estimated  that  It  will  cost 
about  $30  million  to  build  roads,  and  a 
few  things  here  and  there,  in  order  to 
make  the  park  accessible  to  the  people. 
There  is  an  estimate  that  there  will  be 
required  just  under  $1  million  to  main- 
tain the  park  year  round. 

Mr.  President,  national  forests  should 
be  maintained  Intact.  It  has  been  stated, 
"When  private  timberlands  are  needed 
by  the  Federal  Government  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  payment  should  be  made  In 
cash  and  not  In  kind."  I  am  In  full  agree- 
ment with  that  statement.  That  is  a 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Udall  in  answer 
to  a  query  from  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

As  has  been  shown,  this  14,500  acres 
of  land  has  been  producing  In  recent 
years  20  million  board  feet  of  timber  an- 
nually. In  that  respect,  the  Goverrunent 
reaps  quite  a  lot  of  benefits.  Those  who 
purchase  this  timber  would  be  more  or 
less  small  mills  which  have  been  con- 
structed In  that  area.  If  this  land  is 
transferred  to  the  four  large  companies — 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  there  is  one 
which  will  probably  own  over  half  the 
14,500  acres — it  will  mean  that  the  small 
sawmills  which  have  been  constructed 
In  anticipation  of  obtaining  this  timber 
for  sawing  will.  In  a  short  time,  be  out 
of  business. 

Another  thing.  The  county  in  which 
this  land  is  located  will  suffer  in  the  long 
run  because  the  sustained  growth  of  the 
timber  on  those  14,500  acres  will  Increase 
from  year  to  year  and.  of  course,  the 
county  revenues  wlU  also  increase  from 


year  to  year.  But,  if  this  land  Is  trans- 
ferred to  the  four  large  corporations, 
there  is  no  telling  what  will  be  done. 

They  might  do  in  that  area  what  was 
done  In  my  State  not  too  long  ago. 

I  can  well  remember,  as  a  boy,  going 
through  the  virgin  timberlands  of  cen- 
tral and  western  Louisiana,  and  where  I 
live  in  Terrebonne  Parish,  where  we  had 
the  finest  growth  of  cypress  trees 
Imaginable  on  the  place  where  I  was 
born.  All  that  Is  left  now  Is  a  heritage  of 
charred  stiunps  where  the  trees  once 
stood.  Some  of  them  measured  14  feet 
In  diameter.  Today,  they  are  all  gone. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  Is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

There  were  many  acres  of  virgin  long- 
leaf  and  shortleaf.  The  land  there,  up  to 
approximately  10  years  ago,  was  denuded 
and  Louisiana  enacted  laws  to  make  It 
advantageous  for  landowners  to  plant 
trees  on  that  denuded  land.  The  way  they 
did  It  was  to  impose  a  severance  tax  In- 
stead of  a  tax  on  the  land.  Also  Incentives 
were  given  the  landowners. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted  and  that  we  do  not 
change  a  policy  of  long  standing,  and  one 
which  was  agreed  to  by  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Udall,  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  by  the  President,  and  everyone 
else  who  is  interested  In  preserving  our 
national  forests. 

Mr.  NEU50N.  Mr.  President,  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  I  supported  the  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  90,000-acre  Redwood 
National  Park  and  again  in  this  session  I 
joined  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
MetcalfI  in  reintroducing  that  measure. 

The  redwood  forests  represent  a  most 
precious  part  of  our  national  heritage.  I 
feel  strongly  that  we  must  move  to  pre- 
serve at  least  some  of  the  old  growth  red- 
woods that  remain. 

This  issue  has  been  clouded  by  con- 
troversy and  confused  by  myriad  claim: 
and  coiinterclalms.  Out  of  all  this  chaos, 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee under  the  capable  leadership  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  Senators 
Jackson,  Bible,  and  Kuchel  has  pro- 
duced a  significant  compromise  bill 
which  combines  the  best  of  all  the 
proposals,  and  which  will  insure  the 
preservation  of  the  finest  remaining  red- 
woods. 

The  original  redwood  forests  covered 
1,950,000  acres  although  less  than  750.- 
000  acres  are  left  today.  About  50.000 
acres  are  currently  protected  in  State 
parks — this  Is  about  2.5  percent  of  the 
original  acreage.  S.  2515  would  insure 
protection  for  an  additional  13,000  acres 
or  about  0.7  percent  of  the  original  acre- 
age. 

I  am  pleased  with  that  provision  In  the 
bUl  which  gives  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  a  3,000 -acre  cushion  for  land 
acquisition.  Erosion  In  the  redwoods 
area  Is  a  particularly  critical  problem. 
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There  is  the  constant  threat  of  down- 
slope  areas  being  bruised  by  materials 
washed  down  from  logged-over  uplands. 

The  additional  3,000  acres  will  give  the 
Secretary  the  flexibility  to  protect  cer- 
tain areas  threatened  by  erosion.  I  am 
not  certain  that  3,000  acres  will  be 
enough  and  hope  that  consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  possibility  of  raising  the 
acreage  celling  on  the  park  to  70,000. 1  see 
this  as  discretionary  authority  for  the 
Secretary  that  would  enable  W™.  " 
necessary,  and  If  funds  are  available, 
either  from  the  Federal  Government  or 
from  donations,  to  protect  the  mag- 
nificent park  that  this  bill  will  establish. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  trading  of  Forest 
Service  lands  for  private  lands  within 
the  park  unless  it  turns  out  to  be  the 
only  way  that  we  can  get  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park.  I  am  convinced  that  we  must 
have  a  Redwood  National  Park.  The 
redwoods,  like  so  many  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, are  threatened  by  extinction.  We 
simply  cannot  afford  to  let  them  be  de- 
stroyed. We  must  act  quickly  to  preserve 

them.  „      .J     *     T 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  in  view  of  the 
statement  made  earlier  than  the  vote 
would  take  place  at  2:30  o'clock,  that 
there  be  a  quorum  call  for  2  minutes  and 
then  that  the  vote  take  place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  wlU  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. _      ,^     *     T 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. ,     ^ 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  will  state  it. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  A  "nay"  vote  would 
keep  the  bill  intact  as  It  la  at  the  desk; 
Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  "nay 
vote  would  be  to  reject  the  amendment. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  now  been  yielded  back.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton I  Mr.  MacnusonI.  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  Therefore  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  BENNETT  (after  having  voted  In 
the  affirmative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis].  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  "Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 


[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson] ,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson], 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
IMr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore]  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  Is 
absent  on  ofDclal  business. 

The  Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis  and  Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen] .  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr,  Scott]  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  (Ttjrtis]  has  been  previously 
announced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr,  Dirksen]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  aimounced — yeas  30, 
nays  51,  as  follows: 

(No.  304  Leg.] 
YEAS— 30 


Dirluen 
Dodd 
Hill 
Hruska 


Long,  Mo. 
iitLgnvmon 
Montoya 
Pastore 


Randolph 
Boott 


Aiken 

Boggs 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Eastlarul 

Eaiender 

Ervln 

Pulbrtght 

Oore 

Hart 


AUott 

Baker 

Bayh 

Brewster 

Broolce 

Burdlck 

Oase 

Cooper 

Ootton 

Domlnlclc 

Pannln 

Foni? 

Orlffln 

Oruenlng 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hartke 


Anderson 

Bartlett 
Bennett 


Hatfield 

Holllngs 

Lausche 

Long,  La. 

McClellan 

Monroney 

Morse 

Nelson 

Pell 

Prouty 

NAYS— 51 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

HoUand 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan.  N.O. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McOee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

MetcalX 


Proxmlre 

Rlblcoff 

Russell 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkm&n 

Stennls 

Symington 

Williams,  Del. 

Tarborough 


Miller 

Mondale 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Mxiskle 

Pearson 

Percy 

Spong 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydlngs 

Williams.  N  J. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTTNO — 19 


Bible 

Cannon 

Carlson 


Church 

Clark 

Curtis 


So  the  Anderson-Ellender  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  _      ^^,, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time.     

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  immediately 
following  the  vote  on  the  bill,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
10  minutes,  and  that,  following  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke] 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes.  I  do  this  so 
that  we  can  proceed  without  interruption 
to  a  vote  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  Is,  Shall  the 
bill  pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 

have  order? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chamber  be  cleared,  except  for 
the  presence  of  Senators  and  others  who 

have  business  here.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Chamber  will 
be  cleared,  except  for  those  persons  hav- 
ing business  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the 
order  of  the  Senate. 
The  clerk  may  proceed. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  the 
Chamber  is  still  not  cleared  of  those  who 
do  not  have  business  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chamber  will  be  cleared.  All  persons 
without  business  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  retire  from  the  Chamber.  Per- 
sons ha\'ing  business  In  the  Chamber  will 
be  seated.  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  see 
to  the  execution  of  the  order. 

The  clerk  may  proceed  with  the  roll- 
call. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  fMr.  Pas- 
tore]  are  absent  on  official  business. 
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I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  f lom 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  IMr.  Church],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  LMr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Macnu- 
soNl,  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia IMr.  Randolph]  are  necessarily 
abs»nt. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  pre-sent  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
IMr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada IMr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  I  Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Peimsylvanla  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  IMr.  Maonuson],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  Pas- 
tore  1,  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia IMr.  Randolph!  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson!  is 
absent  on  offlclal  business. 

The  Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis  and  Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Scott] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ScottI  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  77, 
nays  6,  as  follows: 


|No.305Leg. 

YEAS— 77 

Atken 

Hatneld 

MOM 

Allott 

Hftyden 

Miindt 

Baker 

Hlckenlooper 

Murphy 

Bartlett 

Holland 

Muikle 

Bnyh 

Hulllnga 

Nelson 

Bennett 

Inmiyp 

PeATson 

Hogg* 

Jftck«on 

Pell 

BrewKtfr 

Javtta 

Percy 

Brooke 

Jordan,  NO. 

Prnntv 

Biirdlck 

Jtirdan,  Idaho 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kennedy.  Masa 

.  3mathprs 

Byrd.  W   Vtt 

Kennpdy.  N.Y. 

Smith 

Cue 

K\ichol 

9parkman 

Cixiper 

UlUBChO 

Sponf? 

Cotton 

I/onR.  La. 

Stennls 

Dominick 

ManHfleld 

Symington 

EiiKtland 

McCarthy 

Tnlmadge 

Fnnnin 

McOe* 

Thurmond 

Pong 

McOovern 

Tower 

Oore 

Melntyre 

Ty  dings 

Orlffln 

Mete  alt 

Williams.  N.J. 

Oruening 

MUlar 

WUllans.  Del. 

Ha&MD 

Mondale 

Yarborovigh 

Rarrts 

Monroney 

Young,  N.  Dak 

H*rt 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Hartke 

Morton 
NAYS— 6 

Bllander 

Piilbrlght 

Proxmlre 

Krvin 

McCleUan 

Ruaacll 

NOT  VOTING— 

17 

Anderson 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Bible 

Dirksen 

Muntoya 

Cannon 

Dodd 

PB«tore 

Cartaon 

HlU 

Randolph 

rh\irch 

Hruska 

Scott 

ClArk 

Long,  Mo. 

So  the  bill  (S.  2515)  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  2515 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  la  to  preserve  In  their 
natural  settings  for  the  Inspiration  and  en- 
joyment of  present  and  future  generation*, 
remaining  Tlrgln  and  old  growth  stands  of 
the  redwoods,  the  tallest  living  trees  In  the 
world. 

Sec,  2.  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretnry  of  the  Interior  ( here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "SecreUry'i  is  au- 
thorized to  establish  the  Redwood  National 


Park  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "park") 
In  the  State  of  California.  The  boundaries  of 
the  park  shall  be  as  generally  depicted  on 
the  drawing  numbered  NP-RED-7112.  and 
dated  October  1967,  which  shall  be  on  file 
and  available  for  public  Inspection  in  the  of- 
fices of  the  National  Park  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary  may 
revise  the  boundaries  of  the  park  from  time 
to  time  by  publication  in  the  FederaJ  Reg- 
ister of  a  revised  drawing  or  otther  boxmd- 
ary  description,  but  the  total  acreage  within 
the  park  shall  not  be  increased  to  more  than 
sixty-four  thousand  acres,  exclusive  of  sub- 
merged lands. 

Sec.  3.  (ft)  The  Secretary  may  acquire  lands 
or  Interests  therein  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  park  and  not  more  than  ten  acres  of  land 
outside  of  the  park  boundaries  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  Crescent  City.  California,  and  Orlck, 
California,  for  two  administrative  sites  of 
not  more  than  five  acres  each,  by  donation, 
purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  or  exchange.  When  an  Individual  tract 
of  land  Is  only  partly  within  such  bound- 
aries, the  Secretary  may  acquire  all  or  any 
portion  of  the  land  outside  of  such  bound- 
aries in  order  to  mlnlmlre  the  payment  of 
severance  costs.  Land  so  acquired  outside 
of  the  park  boundaries  may  be  exchanged  by 
the  Secretary  for  non-Federal  lands  within 
the  park  boundaries.  Any  land  or  interests 
therein  owned  by  the  e»  ite  of  California 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  park  may  be  ac- 
quired only  by  donation.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  any  Federal  prop- 
erty located  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
park  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
agency  having  custody  thereof,  be  trana- 
ferred  without  consideration  to  the  admin- 
istrative Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  for 
the  purposes  of  the  park.  The  Secretary  may 
enter  into  contracts  requiring  the  expendi- 
ture, when  appropriated,  of  funds  authorized 
by  section  6  of  this  Act,  but  the  liability  of 
the  United  States  under  any  such  contract 
shall  be  contingent  on  the  appropriation  of 
funds  sumclent  to  fuinil  the  obligations 
thereby  Incurred. 

(b)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may 
accept  title  to  any  non-Federal  property 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  park,  and  out- 
side of  such  boundaries  within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed In  subsecUon  (a)  of  this  section. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Secretary  may  acquire  such  property 
from  the  giantor  by  exchange  for  any  fed- 
erally owned  property  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  In  Cali- 
fornia, except  property  needed  for  public 
use  and  management,  which  he  classlfles  as 
suitable  for  exchange  or  other  disposal,  or 
any  federally  owned  property  he  may  desig- 
nate within  the  Northern  Redwood  Purchase 
Unit  In  Del  Norte  County.  California.  The 
values  of  the  properties  so  exchanged  either 
shall  be  approximately  equal,  or  If  they  are 
not  approximately  equal  the  value  shall  be 
equalized  by  the  payment  of  cash  to  the 
grantor  or  to  the  Secretary  as  the  circum- 
stances require.  Through  the  exercise  of  his 
exchange  authority,  the  Secretary  shall,  to 
the  extent  possible,  minimise  economic  dis- 
location and  the  disruption  of  the  grantor's 
commercial  operations. 

(c)  The  owner  of  land  acquired  with 
monetary  consideration  and  the  Secretary 
may  agree  that  the  purchase  price  will  be 
paid  In  periodic  Installments  over  a  period 
that  does  not  exceed  ten  years,  with  interest 
on  unpaid  balances  at  a  rate  not  In  excess 
of  the  current  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to 
maturity  comparable  to  the  average  ma- 
turities on  the  installments. 

Sec.  4  (a)  Any  owner  or  owners  (herein- 
after In  this  section  referred  to  as  "owner") 
of  Improved  property  on  the  date  of  Its 
acquisition  by  the  Secretary  may,  as  a  condi- 


tion of  such  acquisition,  retain  for  them- 
selves and  their  successors  or  assigns  a  right 
of  use  and  occupancy  of  the  improved  prop- 
erty  for  noncommercial  residential  purpoiej 
for  a  definite  term  not  to  exceed  twenty-flve 
years,  or.  In  lieu  thereof,  for  a  term  ending 
at  the  death  of  the  owner,  or  the  death 
of  his  spouse,  whichever  Is  the  later.  The 
owner  shall  elect  the  term  to  be  reserved.  The 
Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  owner  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  on  the  date 
of  such  acquisition  less  the  fair  market  value 
on  such  date  of  the  right  retained  by  the 
owner. 

(b)  A  right  of  use  and  occupancy  retained 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
termination  by  the  Secretary  upon  his  de- 
termination that  such  use  and  occupancy  is 
being  exercised  In  a  manner  not  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and,  upon 
tender  to  the  holder  of  the  right  an  amount 
equal  to  the  fair  market  value  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  right  which  remains  unexpired, 
such  right  of  use  and  occupancy  shall  termi- 
nate by  operation  of  law. 

(c)  The  term  "Improved  property",  as  used 
In  this  section,  shall  mean  a  detached,  non- 
commercial residential  dwelling,  the  con- 
struction of  which  was  begun  before  October 
0,  1987,  together  with  so  much  of  the  land 
on  which  the  dwelling  Is  situated,  the  said 
land  being  in  the  same  ownership  as  the 
dwelling,  as  the  Secretary  shall  designate  to 
be  reasonably  necessary  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  dwelling  for  the  sole  purpose  of  non- 
commercial residential  use.  together  with 
any  structures  accessory  to  the  dwelling 
which  are  situated  on  the  land  so  designated. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
park  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  August  25.  1916  (39  Stat.  635; 
18  U.8.C.  1-4),  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented. 

Sic.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  ba 
appropriated  $100,000,000  for  land  acquisi- 
tion to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXECimVE  SESSION 

Mr.  IMANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  orderfed. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  SLAVERY 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Executive  L,  88th  Con- 
gress, first  session. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  as  In  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
proceeded  to  consider  the  treaty  (Ex.  L, 
88th  Cong.,  first  sess.),  which  was  read 
the  second  time,  as  follows: 

SUPPLSMBNTART  OONVXNTION  ON  THT  ABOLI- 
TION or  Slavery,  the  Slave  T'radb.  and 
iNSTiTxrnoNs  and  Practicss  Similar  to 
Slavxxt 

pkxaublk 
The  States  Parties  to  the  present  Conven- 
tion Considering  that  freedom  U  the  bUth- 
rlght  of  every  human  being; 

Mindful  that  the  peoples  of  the  United 
Nations  reaffirmed  in  the  Charter  their  faith 
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in    ihe    dignity    and    worth    of    the    human 
person; 

C07isldering  that  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights,  proclaimed  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  as 
a  common  standard  of  achievement  for  all 
peoples  and  all  nations,  states  that  no  one 
shall  be  held  In  slavery  or  servitude  and  thai 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade  shall  be  pro- 
hibited in  all  their  forms; 

Recognizing  that,  since  the  conclusion  of 
the  Slavery  Convention  signed  at  Geneva 
on  25  September  1926.  which  was  designed 
to  secure  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  of 
the  slave  trade,  further  progress  has  been 
made  towards  this  end; 

Having  regard  to  the  Forced  Lat>our  Con- 
vention of  1930  and  to  subeequent  action 
by  the  International  Labour  Organisation 
Iri  regard  to  forced  or  compulsory  labour: 

Being  aware,  however,  that  slavery,  the 
slave  trade  and  Institutions  and  practices 
similar  to  slavery  have  not  yet  been  elimi- 
nated In  all  parts  of  the  world; 

Having  decided,  therefore,  that  the  Con- 
vention of  1926,  which  remains  operative, 
should  now  be  augmented  by  the  conclusion 
of  a  supplementary  convention  designed  to 
Intensify  national  as  well  as  International 
efforts  towards  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the 
slave  trade  and  Institutions  and  practices 
similar  to  slavery: 

Have  agreed  as  follows; 
section  i.  institutions  and  practices 

SIMILAR   to   slavery 

Article  1 

Each  of  the  States  Parties  to  this  Conven- 
tion shall  take  all  practicable  and  necessary 
legislative  and  other  meaeures  to  bring  about 
progressively  and  as  soon  as  possible  the 
complete  abolition  or  abandonment  of  the 
following  Institutions  and  practices,  where 
^hey  still  exist  and  whether  or  not  they  are 
covered  by  the  definition  of  slavery  contained 
In  article  1  of  the  Slavery  Convention  signed 
at  Geneva  on  25  September  1928; 

( a  I  Debt  bondage,  that  U  to  say,  the  status 
or  condition  arising  from  a  pledge  by  a 
debtor  of  his  personal  services  or  of  those  of 
a  person  under  hU  control  as  security  for  a 
debt.  If  the  value  of  those  services  as  reason- 
ably assessed  Is  not  applied  towards  the 
liquidation  of  the  debt  or  the  length  and 
nature  of  those  services  are  not  respectively 
limited  and  defined; 

( b )  Serfdom,  that  Is  to  say,  the  condition 
or  status  of  a  tenant  who  Is  by  law.  custom 
or  agreement  bound  to  live  and  labour  on 
land  belonging  to  another  person  and  to 
render  some  determinate  service  to  such 
other  person,  whether  for  reward  or  not,  and 
Is  not  free  to  change  his  status; 

(c)  Any  Institution  or  practice  whereby: 
(DA  woman,  without  the  right  to  refuse. 

Is  promised  or  given  In  marriage  on  payment 
of  a  consideration  In  money  or  In  kind  to 
her  parents,  guardian,  family  or  any  other 
person  or  group:  or 

(11)  The  husband  of  a  woman,  his  family, 
or  his  clan,  has  the  right  to  transfer  her  to 
another  person  for  value  received  or  other- 
wise; or 

(111>  A  woman  on  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band is  liable  to  be  Inherited  by  another 
person; 

(d)  Any  institution  or  practice  whereby  a 
child  or  young  person  under  the  age  of  18 
vears  Is  delivered  by  either  or  both  of  his 
natural  parents  or  by  his  guardian  to  an- 
other person,  whether  for  reward  or  not. 
with  a  view  to  the  exploitation  of  the  child 
or  young  jjerson  or  of  his  labour. 

Article  2 
With  a  view  to  bringing  to  an  end  the 
Institutions  and  practices  mentioned  In  ar- 
ticle 1(0)  of  this  Convention,  the  States 
Parties  undertake  to  prescribe,  where  appro- 
priate, suitable  minimum  ages  of  marriage, 
to  encourage  the  use  of  faculties  whereby  the 
consent  of  both  parties  to  a  marriage  may 
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be  freely  expressed  In  the  presence  of  a 
competent  civil  or  religious  authority,  and 
to  encourage  the  registration  of  marriages. 

SECTION    n.    THE    SLAVE   TRAOE 

Article  3 

1.  The  act  of  conveying  or  attempting  to 
convey  slaves  from  one  country  to  another 
by  whatever  means  of  transport,  or  of  being 
accessory  thereto,  shall  be  a  criminal  offense 
under  the  laws  of  the  States  Parties  to  this 
Convention  and  persons  con\-lcted  thereof 
shall  be  liable  to  very  severe  penalties. 

2.  (a)  The  States  Parties  shall  take  all 
effective  measures  to  prevent  ships  and  air- 
craft authorized  to  fly  their  flags  from  con- 
vening slaves  and  to  punish  persons  guilty 
of  such  acts  or  of  using  national  flags  for  that 
purpose. 

(b)  The  States  Parties  shall  take  all  effec- 
tive measures  to  ensure  that  their  port*,  air- 
fields and  coaats  are  not  used  for  the  convey- 
ance of  slaves. 

3.  The  Stete  Parties  to  this  Convention 
shall  exchange  Information  In  order  to  en- 
sure the  practical  co-ordination  of  the  meas- 
ures taken  by  them  In  combating  the  slave 
trade  and  shall  Inform  each  other  of  every 
case  of  the  slave  trado.  and  of  every  attempt 
to  commit  this  criminal  offence,  which  comes 
to  their  notice. 

Article  4 

Any  slave  who  takes  refuge  on  board  any 
vessel  of  a  State  Party  to  this  Convention 
shall  ipso  facto  be  free. 

SECTION     in.    SLAVERY     AND     INSTITtmONS     AND 
PRACTICES    SIMILAR    TO    SLAVERY 

Article  5 
In  a  country  where  the  abolition  or  aban- 
donment of  slavery,  or  of  the  institutions  or 
practices  mentioned  In  article  1  of  this  Con- 
vention, Is  not  yet  complete,  the  act  of  mu- 
tilating, branding  or  otherwise  marking  a 
slave  or  a  person  of  servile  status  In  order  to 
indicate  his  status,  or  as  a  punishment,  or 
for  any  other  reason,  or  of  being  accessory 
thereto,  shall  be  a  criminal  offence  under  the 
laws  of  the  States  Parties  to  this  Convention 
and  persons  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable 
to  punishment. 

Article  6 

1.  The  act  of  enslaving  another  person  or 
of  Inducing  another  person  to  give  himself 
or  a  person  dependent  upon  him  Into  slavery, 
or  of  attempting  the«e  acts,  or  being  acces- 
sory thereto,  or  being  a  party  to  a  conspiracy 
to  accomplish  any  such  acts,  shall  be  a  crim- 
inal offence  under  the  laws  of  the  States 
Parties  to  this  Convention  and  persons  con- 
victed thereof  shall  be  liable  to  punishment. 

2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Intro- 
ductory paragraph  of  article  1  of  this  Con- 
vention, the  provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  the 
present  article  shall  also  apply  to  the  act  of 
Inducing  another  person  to  place  himself  or 
a  person  dependent  upon  him  Into  the  servile 
status  resulting  from  any  of  the  Institutions 
or  practices  mentioned  In  article  1,  to  any  at- 
tempt to  perform  such  acts,  to  bring  acces- 
sory thereto,  and  to  being  a  party  to  a  con- 
spiracy to  accomplish  any  such  acts. 

SECTION    IV.    DEFINITIONS 

Article  7 
For  the  purposee  of  the  preeent  Conven- 
tion: 

(a)  "Slavery"  means,  as  deflned  in  the 
Slavery  Convention  of  1926,  the  statue  or 
condition  of  a  person  over  whom  any  or  all 
of  the  powers  attaching  to  the  right  of 
o^^mershlp  are  exercised,  and  "slave"  means 
a  person  In  such  condition  or  statue; 

(b)  "A  person  of  servile  status"  mean*  a 
person  In  the  condition  or  status  resulting 
from  any  of  the  Inetltutlons  or  practices 
mentioned  In  article  1  of  this  Convention; 

(c)  "Slave  trade"  means  and  includes  all 
acts  involved  In  the  capture,  acquisition  or 
disposal  of  a  person  with  Intent  to  reduce 


him  to  slavery;  all  acte  involved  In  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  slave  with  a  \iew  to  selling  or 
exchanging  him;  all  acta  of  dlspoaal  by  sale 
or  exchange  of  a  person  acquired  with  a  view 
to  being  sold  or  exchanged;  and.  In  general, 
every  act  of  trade  or  transport  In  slaves  by 
whatever  mftanfi  of  conveyance. 

SKCTION  V.  CO-OPKRATION  BETWEEN  STATES 
PARTIES  AND  COMMUNICATION  INPOEMA- 
TION 

Article  a 

1.  The  States  Parties  to  this  Convention 
undertake  to  co-operate  with  each  other  and 
with  the  United  Nations  to  give  effect  to  the 
foregoing  provisions. 

2.  The  Parties  undertake  to  communicate 
to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions copies  of  any  laws,  regulations  and  ad- 
ministrative measures  enacted  or  put  into 
effect  to  Implement  the  provlalons  of  this 
Convention. 

3.  The  Secretary-General  shall  communi- 
cate the  Information  received  under  para- 
graph 2  of  this  article  to  the  other  Parties  and 
to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  as  part  of 
the  documentation  for  any  discussion  which 
the  Council  might  undertake  with  a  view  to 
making  further  recommendations  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  the  slave  trade  or  the 
Institutions  and  practices  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  this  Convention. 

SEXmON    VI.    WNAL    CLArSES 

Article  9 
No  reservations  may  be  made  to  this  Con- 
vention. 

Article  10 

Any  dispute  between  States  Parties  to  this 
Convention  relating  to  its  interpretation  or 
application,  which  Is  not  settled  by  negotia- 
tion, shall  be  referred  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  at  the  request  of  any  one  of 
the  parties  to  the  dispute,  unless  the  parties 
concerned  agree  on  another  mode  of 
settlement. 

Article  11 

1.  This  Convention  shall  be  open  until  1 
July  1957  for  signature  by  any  State  Member 
of  the  United  Nations  or  of  a  specialized 
agency.  It  shall  be  subject  to  ratification  by 
the  signatory  States,  and  the  Instruments  of 
ratification  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations,  who  shall 
Inform  each  signatory  and  acceding  State. 

2.  After  1  July  1957  this  Convention  shall 
l>e  open  for  accession  by  any  State  Member 
of  the  United  Nations  or  of  a  specialized 
agency,  or  by  any  other  State  to  which  an 
invitation  to  accede  has  been  addressed  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 
Accession  shall  be  effected  by  the  deposit  of 
a  formal  instrument  with  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  who  shaU 
Inform  each  signatory  and  acceding  SUte. 

Article  12 

1.  This  Convention  shall  apply  to  all  non- 
self-governing,  trust,  colonial  and  other 
non-metropolitan  territories  for  the  Inter- 
national relations  of  whlcli  any  State  Party 
Is  responsible;  the  Party  concerned  shall, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  2  of 
this  article,  at  the  time  of  signature,  ratifica- 
tion or  accession  declare  the  non-metro- 
poUtan  territory  or  territories  to  which  the 
Convention  shall  apply  ipso  facto  as  a  re- 
sult of  such  Bl^ature,  rattfioation  or 
accession. 

2.  In  any  case  in  which  the  previous  con- 
sent of  a  non -metropolitan  territory  la  re- 
quired by  the  constitutional  laws  or  prac- 
tices of  the  Party  or  of  the  non-metropoUton 
territory,  the  Party  concerned  shall  en- 
deavor to  secure  the  needed  consent  of  the 
non-metropolitan  territory  within  the  period 
of  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  signature 
of  the  Convention  by  the  metropolitan  State, 
and  when  such  consent  has  been  obtained 
the  Party  shall  notify  the  Secretary -General. 
This   Convention  shall  apply   to  the   terri- 
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tory  or  t«rrttorle8  named  In  sucli  notlflca- 
tlon  from  the  date  ol  Ita  receipt  by  the  Sec- 
retary-General. 

3.  After  the  expiry  of  the  twelve  month 
period  mentioned  In  the  preceding  para- 
graph, the  States  Parties  concerned  shall  In- 
form the  Secretary-General  of  the  results 
of  the  consultations  with  those  non-metro- 
politan territories  for  whose  International 
relations  they  are  responsible  and  whose 
consent  to  the  application  of  this  Conven- 
tion may  have  been  withheld. 

Article  13 

1.  The  Convention  shall  enter  Into  force  on 
the  date  on  which  two  States  have  become 
Parties  thereto. 

2.  It  shall  thereafter  enter  Into  force  with 
respect  to  each  State  and  territory  on  the 
date  of  deposit  of  the  Instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion or  accession  of  that  State  or  notification 
of  application  to  that  territory. 

Article    14 

1.  The  application  of  this  Convention  shall 
be  divided  Into  successive  periods  of  three 
years,  of  which  the  first  shall  begin  on  the 
date  of  entry  Into  force  of  the  Convention 
In  accordance  with  paragraph  1  of  article  13. 

2.  Any  State  Party  may  denounce  this  Con- 
vention by  a  notice  addressed  by  that  State 
to  the  Secretary-General  not  less  than  six 
months  before  the  expiration  of  the  current 
three-year  period.  The  Secretary-General 
shall  notify  all  other  Parties  of  each  such 
notice  and  the  date  of  the  receipt  thereof. 

3.  Denunciations  shall  take  effect  at  the 
expiration  of  the  current  three-year  period. 

4.  In  cases  where,  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  article  12,  this  Convention  has 
become  applicable  to  a  non-metropolitan  ter- 
ritory of  a  Party,  that  Party  may  at  any  time 
thereafter,  with  the  consent  of  the  territory 
concerned,  give  notice  to  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  denouncing  this 
Convention  separately  In  respect  of  that  ter- 
ritory. The  denunciation  shall  take  effect  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  such 
noUce  by  the  Secretary-General,  who  shall 
notify  all  other  Parties  of  such  notice  and 
the  date  of  the  receipt  thereof. 

Article   IS 

This  Convention,  of  which  the  Chinese, 
English.  French,  Russian  and  Spamsh  texts 
are  equally  authentic,  shall  be  deposited  In 
the  archives  of  the  United  Nations  Secre- 
tariat. The  Secretary-General  shall  prepare 
a  certified  copy  thereof  for  communication 
to  States  Parties  to  this  Convention,  as  well 
as  to  all  other  States  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  of  the  specialized  agencies. 

In  WTTNEsa  wHERXor  the  undersigned, 
being  duly  authorized  thereto  by  their  re- 
spective Governments,  have  signed  this  Con- 
vention on  the  date  appearing  opposite  their 
respective  signatures. 

DoNx  at  the  European  OflBce  of  the  United 
Nations  at  Geneva,  this  seventh  day  of  Sep- 
tember one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  six. 

For  Afghanistan: 

For  Albania: 

For  Argentina: 

For  Australia; 

G.  JOCKZL 

For  Austria. 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium: 

MAKC   SOMEKRA0SEN 

For  Bolivia: 
For  Brazil: 
For  Bulgaria: 
For  the  Union  of  Burma: 
For  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public: 

K.  Abushkevich 
For  Cambodia: 
For  Canada: 

R.  Harrt  Jay 
For  Ceylon : 
For  Chile- 
For  China: 


For  Colombia: 
For  Costa  Rica: 
For  Cuba: 
For  Czechoslovakia: 

Pribtslav  PavlIx 
For  Denmark : 

For  the  Dominican  Republic: 
For  Ecuador; 
For  Egypt; 
For  El  Salvador: 

Ai-BrRT  Amy 
For  Ethiopia: 
For  Finland: 
For  Prance: 

E.  GmAun 
For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany: 

RUTX)Lr    THtERFELDER 

For  Greece : 

Antoine  Poumpoura 
For  Guatemala: 

DUPONT-WlLLBMIN 

For  Haiti: 

Wesn.ar  Apollon 
FV)r  Honduras: 
For  Hungary: 

VitAnyi  B4la 
For  Iceland : 
For  India; 

K.  V  Paomanabhan 
For  Indonesia : 

For  Iran:  '' 

For  Iraq: 

K.  Dachistani 
Ftor  Ireland ; 
For  Israel ; 

MENAHE3I    KaHANY 

For  lUly: 

Fta)E3iICO  PeSCATORI 

For  Japan; 

For  the  Hashemlte  Kingdom  of  Jord&n: 

For  the  Republic  of  Korea : 

For  Laos ; 

For  Lebanon : 

F\)r  Liberia ; 

A.  Dash  Wilson 

Arthur  B.  Cassell 
For  Libya; 
For  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembotirg: 

Elter 
For  Mexico ; 

E.  Calder6n  Pulg 
For  Monaco ; 
For  Morocco ; 
Tot  Nepal ; 
For  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands: 

A.  P.  W.  LUN.SINOH  Mkijer 

For  New  Zealand: 

For  Nicaragua ; 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Norway: 

JOHAN  Cappelen 
For  Pakistan: 

S.  S.  Japri 
For  Panama ; 
For  Paraguay : 
For  Peru; 

Max  de  la  Pttente  Locker 
For  the  Philippine  RepubUc: 
For  Poland ; 

JURXIEWICZ 

For  Portugal : 

Franco  Nooueira 

Adriano  Morxira 
For  Romania: 

D.  Olteanu 
For  San  Marino: 

H.  Reynaud 
For  Saudi  Arabia ; 
For  Spain ; 
For  the  Sudan ; 

Armed  Ataban? 
For  Sweden ; 
For  Switzerland ; 
For  Syria: 
For  Thailand: 
For  Tunisia: 
For  Turkey: 

For    the    Ukrainian    Soviet    Socialist    Re- 
public: 

MnCRAn.ENKO 

For  the  Union  of  South  Africa: 


for  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 

A.  Chistyakov 
For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland; 
David  Scott  Fox 
For  the  United  States  of  America: 
For  Uruguay ; 
For  Vatican  City; 
For  Venezuela: 
For  Vlet-Nam : 

Khiem 
For  Yemen : 
For  Yugoslavia: 

G.  Vlahov 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  text  is 
a  true  copy  of  the  .  .  .  Supplementary  Con- 
vention on  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  the  SKive 
Trade,  and  Institutions  and  Practices  similar 
to  Slavery,  adopted  by  the  United  Nations 
Conference  of  Plenipotentiaries  on  a  Sup- 
plementary Convention  on  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery,  the  Slave  Trade,  and  Institutions 
and  Practices  similar  to  Slavery,  held  at 
Geneva  from  18  August  to  4  September  1956, 
the  original  of  which  Is  deposited  with  the 
Secretary -General  of  the  United  Nations. 
For  the  Secretary-General: 

,'S/     C.  A.  Stavropoclos, 

The  Legal  Counsel. 
UNrrED    Nations,    New   York,    31    October 
1956. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
treaty  came  from  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  unanimously. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
need  to  say  only  a  few  words  about  the 
Supplementary  Slavery  Convention. 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  re- 
ported it  favorably  to  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  19  to  0. 

As  its  title  Indicates,  the  treaty  sup- 
plements one  already  in  existence — the 
Slavery  Convention  of  1926  to  which  the 
United  States  became  a  party  in  1929. 
That  treaty  dealt  primarily  with  the 
prevention  and  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade  and  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The 
Supplementary  Convention  further 
deals  with  the  slave  trade  by  making  this 
a  criminal  offense  under  the  laws  of  the 
contracting  states  and  by  providing  that 
any  slave  taking  refuge  aboard  a  vessel 
of  a  contracting  state  shall  be  Ipso  facto 
free. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  the  Sup- 
plementary Convention  deals  with  in- 
stitutions and  practices  similar  to  slav- 
ery. Article  1  requires  the  parties  to  abol- 
ish debt  bondage,  serfdom,  involuntary 
marriage,  or  tiansfer  of  women  for  con- 
sideration In  money  or  in  kind,  transfer 
of  widows  as  Inherited  property,  and  ex- 
ploitation of  children.  By  article  2.  na- 
tions are  required  to  prescribe,  where  ap- 
propriate, suitable  minimum  ages  of  mar- 
riage and  to  encourage  facilities  for  con- 
sent to,  and  the  registration  of,  mar- 
riages. Article  3  and  4  deal  with  the  slave 
trade  and  have  already  been  referred  to. 
Article  5  makes  It  a  criminal  offense  to 
mutilate,  brand,  or  mark  a  slave  or  per- 
son of  servile  status.  Article  6  similarly 
deals  with  the  act  of  enslaving  or  induc- 
ing another  person  into  slavery  or  at- 
tempting these  acts,  or  being  an  accessoiT 
or  a  party  to  a  conspiracy  to  do  any  of 
these  things.  The  remaining  articles  of 
the  convention  cover  definitions,  coopera- 
tion and  exchange  of  information  and 
final  clauses.  Of  note  are  article  9,  which 
prohibits  any  reservations,  and  article  10, 
which  provides  for  the  reference  of  dis- 
putes to  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice under  a  procedure  to  which  the  so- 
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called  Connally  reservation  would  not 

apply. 

The  Supplementary  Slavery  Conven- 
tion was  signed  on  September  7. 1956,  but 
not  by  the  United  States  at  that  time. 
Accession  to  it  was  recommended  by 
President  Kennedy  on  July  22,  1963.  In 
the  report  accompanying  the  President's 
message,  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  wrote : 

The  substance  of  this  convention  lies 
within  the  Federal  power  and  no  substan- 
tial legal  questions  are  Involved  Inasmuch 
as  slavery  through  such  practices  Is  already 
forbidden  In  the  United  States  under  Fed- 
eral and  State  laws.  The  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
have  expressed  the  view  that  the  13th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  exist- 
ing Federal  legislation  are  sufficient  to  meet 
the  objectives  and  requirements  of  the  con- 
vention. In  addition,  laws  already  existing 
In  the  States  and  territories  arc  regarded 
as  satisfying  the  requirements  of  article  2 
calling  for  prescription  of  minimum  age  and 
other  marriage  standards  where  appropriate. 

Ambassador  Goldberg  in  his  testimony 
speclflcally  cited  the  Slave  Trade  Pro- 
hibition Act  (46  U.S.C.  1355)  and  the 
Peonage  Laws  (18  U.S.C.  1581,  42  U.S.C. 
1994)  as  examples  of  existing  Federal 
legislation  covering  the  subject  matter 
of  the  convention.  So,  while  the  conven- 
tion is  not  self -executing,  no  implement- 
ing legislation  will  be  required  since  our 
domestic  laws.  Federal  and  State,  are 
already  in  harmony  with  the  commit- 
ment contained  in  the  treaty. 

This  convention  was  carefully  studied 
by  a  subcommittee,  chaired  by  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Connecticut  tMr. 
Dodd],  and  by  the  full  committee.  All 
the  witnesses  heard  by  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee  recommended 
U.S.  accession.  Moreover,  on  October  11, 
the  day  the  committee  acted  favorably. 
President  Johnson  in  his  International 
Human  Rights  Year  proclamation  lent 
his  support  to  the  human  rights  con- 
ventions, of  which  this  is  one. 

Thus,  the  basic  question — is  this  treaty 
in  the  national  interest — has  been  an- 
swered afarmatlvely  by  two  successive 
Presidents,  the  Secretary  of  State,  our 
Ambassador  at  the  United  Nations,  and 
many  other  distinguished  citizens  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  say  "yes"  to  this 
treaty  and  give  its  advice  and  consent 
to  the  accession  by  the  United  States  to 
the  Supplementary  Slavery  Convention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  from  the  report  on 
the  Supplementary  Slavery  Convention 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MAIN    PTTRPOSE 

The  Supplementary  Slavery  Convention 
would  require  the  abolition  of  the  Incidents 
of  slavery  such  as  debt  bondage,  serfdom. 
Involuntary  marriage,  the  sale  of  women,  the 
transfer  of  widows  as  Inherited  property,  the 
exploitation  of  children,  the  marking  and 
branding  of  slaves,  and  the  carrying  on  of 
the  slave  trade. 

PROVISIONS 

The  purpose  of  this  convention  is  to  sup- 
plement the  1928  Slavery  Convention  to 
which  the  United  States  Is  a  party,  by  deal- 
ing with  conditions  akin  to  slavery. 

The  convention  is  divided  Into  16  articles 
which  are  grouped  under  6  sections. 


In  section  I.  the  parties  are  required  to 
abolish  debt  bondage;  serfdom;  Institutions 
relating  to  the  promising,  transferring,  or 
Inheriting  of  women:  and  the  exploitation  of 
children  (art.  1).  By  article  2,  they  are  re- 
quired to  preecrlbe.  where  appropriate,  suit- 
able minimum  ages  of  marriage  and  to  en- 
courage facilities  for  consent  to  marriage  and 
registration  of  marriages. 

Section  II  deals  with  the  slave  trade  and 
makes  unlawful  the  act  of  conveying  or 
attempting  to  convey  slaves  from  one  co\in- 
try  to  another  by  whatever  means  of  trans- 
port, ships  or  aircraft  (art.  3).  Slaves  who 
take  refuge  on  board  of  any  vessel  of  a 
contracting  party  shall  be  automatically 
free  (art.  4). 

Section  III,  article  5  makes  It  a  criminal 
offense  under  the  laws  of  the  contracting 
parties  to  mutilate,  brand,  or  mark  a  slave  or 
person  of  servile  status  In  countries  where 
the  abolition  or  abandonment  of  slavery  or 
the  practices  covered  by  this  convention  Is 
not  yet  complete.  Article  6  similarly  deals 
with  the  act  of  enslaving  or  Inducing  an- 
other person  to  slavery  or  attempting  these 
acts,  or  of  being  an  accessory  or  a  party  to  a 
conspiracy  to  accomplish  any  of  these  acts. 
Section  rv  (art.  7)  contains  definitions. 
Section  V  (art.  8)  contains  an  undertaking 
to  cooperate  with  other  contracting  parties 
and  to  communicate  to  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  copies  of  laws, 
regulations,  and  administrative  measures 
enacted  or  put  Into  effect  to  Implement  the 
convention. 

Section  VI  (arts.  9-15)  concerns  final 
clauses — signature,  accession,  application  to 
non-self-govemlng  territories,  entry  Into 
force,  denunciation,  etc.  Of  note  here  are 
article  9  which  states  that  "no  reservations 
may  be  made  to  this  convention,"  and 
article  10  which  provides  for  the  reference 
of  disputes  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  under  a  procedure  to  which  the  Con- 
nally reservation  would  not  apply.  This  latter 
provision  Is  further  discussed  In  a  subsequent 
section. 

The  13th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  provides  In  section  1 : 

"Neither  slavery  nor  Involuntary  servitude, 
except  as  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  duly  been  convicted,  shall 
exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place 
subject  to  their  Jurisdiction." 

The  S€cretar>-  of  State  in  his  report  to  the 
President,  states; 

"The  Department  of  Justice  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  have  expressed  the 
view  that  the  13th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  existing  Federal  legislation  are 
sufficient  to  meet  the  objectives  and  require- 
ments of  the  convention.  In  addition,  laws 
already  existing  In  the  States  and  territories 
are  regarded  as  satisfying  the  requirements 
of  article  2  calling  for  prescription  of  mini- 
mum age  and  other  marriage  standards  where 
appropriate"  (Ex.  L,  88th  Cong.,  first  sess.. 
p.  4). 

Among  the  laws  referred  to  are  the  Slave 
Trade  Prohibition  Act  (46  U.S.C.  1355)  and 
the  peonage  laws  (18  U.S.C.  1581:  42  U.S.C. 
1994).  It  is  the  conclusion  of  the  executive 
branch  that  no  Implementing  or  other  leg- 
islation has  to  be  enacted  as  a  result  of  U.S. 
accession  to  the  Supplementary  Slavery  Con- 
vention. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Supplementary  Slavery  Convention 
was  formulated  at  a  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence at  which  the  United  States  was  repre- 
sented. It  was  signed  at  Geneva  on  Septem- 
ber 7.  1956.  but  not  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States. 

On  July  22.  1963,  President  Kennedy  sub- 
mitted this  convention,  together  with  the 
Convention  on  Political  Rights  of  Women 
and  the  Convention  Concerning  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Forced  Labor,  to  the  Senate  for  Its 
advice  and  consent  to  accession. 


In  his  overall  message  submitting  these 
treaties,  the  President  said: 

"U.S.  law  Is,  of  course,  already  in  con- 
formity with  these  conventions,  and  ratifica- 
tion would  not  require  any  change  In  our 
domestic  legislation.  However,  the  fact  that 
our  Constitution  already  aasures  us  of  these 
rights  does  not  entitle  us  to  stand  aloof  from 
docimaents  which  project  our  own  heritage 
on  an  international  scale  •    •    • 

"These  conventions  deal  with  himian  rights 
which  may  not  yet  be  secure  In  other  coun- 
tries: they  have  provided  models  for  the 
drafters  of  constitutions  and  laws  In  newly 
independent  nations:  and  they  have  Influ- 
enced the  policies  of  governments  preparing 
to  accede  to  them." 

On  April  14,  1965.  on  behalf  of  the  new 
a>dmlnlstratlon.  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk,  referring  to  the  message  of  President 
Kennedy,  wrote  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee: 

"These  considerations  still  stand:  Indeed, 
we  believe  It  Is  more  Important  than  ever 
fc«-  the  United  Stales  to  reaffirm  its  Interna- 
tional commitment  to  human  rights.  VS. 
law  U  In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
these  three  conventions,  and  their  ratifica- 
tion would  not  require  any  change  In  our 
domestic  legislation." 

COMMITTEE   ACTION 

On  January  18,  1967,  the  three  conventions 
were  referred  to  an  ad  hoc  subcommittee 
consisting  of  Senator  Dodd  (chairman),  and 
Senators  Clark,  Pell,  Hlckenlooper,  and 
Cooper.  Public  hearings  were  held  on  Feb- 
ruary 23  and  March  8,  1967.  On  February 
23,  the  subcommittee  heard  Ambassador  Ar- 
thxu'  J.  Goldberg,  U.S.  representative  to  the 
United  Nations,  assisted  by  Joseph  J.  Slsco. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  International 
Organization  Affairs;  Richard  D.  Kearney. 
Deputv  Legal  Adviser,  Department  of  State; 
and  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Labor  Standards,  Department  of 
Labor.  On  March  8,  after  receiving  testi- 
mony from  Senator  William  Proxmlre,  the 
following    non-Government    witnesses    were 

heard : 

Benbow.  Terence  H.,  chairman,  Committee 
on  International  Law,  the  New  York  State 
Bar  Association. 

BlemlUer,  Andrew  J.,  director  of  legislation, 
APL-CIO,  Washington,  D.C. 

Bltker,  Bruno  V.,  attorney  at  law,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Carter,  Mrs.  Eunice,  National  Council  of 
Women  of  the  United  States,  New  York,  N.Y. 

dayman.  Jacob,  administrative  director. 
Industrial  union  department,  APL-CIO, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gardner,  Richard  N.,  the  Ad  Hoc  Commit- 
tee on  Human  Rights  and  Genocide  Treaties. 

Martin.  Mrs.  George.  American  Baptist 
Convention,  Summit,  N.J. 

Nies,  Miss  Judith,  Women's  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom. 

Read,  James,  president,  Wilmington  CoUege 
(Ohio),  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation. 

Rice,  Andrew  E.,  chairman.  International 
Affairs  Commission,  American  Veterans  Com- 
mittee. 

Schick.  Marvin,  American  ClvU  Liberties 
Union. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Betty  Kaye.  National  Com- 
munity Relations  Advisory  (Council,  accom- 
panied by  Maurice  Welnsteln.  Richard  Maass, 
Phil  BauJm,  and  Harrison  Jay  Goldln. 

The  record  of  the  hearing  was  held  open 
until  the  close  of  business  on  March  22  for 
submission  of  additional  views.  The  entire 
proceedings  have  been  printed  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  pubUc. 

All  the  witnesses  and  all  the  statements 
submitted  during  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ings recommended  approval  of  the  conven- 
tions. Including,  of  course,  the  Supplemen- 
tary Slavery  (Convention. 

The  subcommittee  further  considered  the 
conventions  in  executive  session  on  April  8 
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and  on  June  5  ordered  them  favorably  re- 
ported to  the  full  conunlttee. 

Tlie  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  dis- 
cussed the  conventions  In  executive  session 
on  June  8  and  22,  and  August  22  and  de- 
cided on  a  further  hearing  to  take  testimony 
from  representatives  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  which  had  in  the  meantime 
asked  to  be  heard.  This  hearing  took  place 
on  September  13  and  is  also  printed  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate  and  the  public. 
On  behalf  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
Messrs.  Eberhard  P.  Deutsch  and  Max  Chop- 
tilck  presented  and  testified  on  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  association  which  recom- 
mended ( 1 )  approval  of  the  Supplementary 
Slavery  Convention;  (2)  no  action  on  the 
Forced  Labor  Convention;  and  (3)  rejection 
of  the  Political  Rights  of  Women  Convention. 

On  October  11.  the  committee  after  fur- 
ther executive  discussion  unanimously  or- 
dered the  Supplementary  Slavery  Conven- 
tion reported  favorably  to  the  Senate  for 
the  reasons  summarized  below. 

COMMITTEE    COMMENTS    AKD    EECOMMENDATION 

Slavery — A  matter  of  international  concern 
The  committee  believes  that  the  Supple- 
mentary Slavery  Convention  deals  with  an 
International — and  not  domestic — concern. 
This  subject  has  been  previously  treated  In 
international  covenants  by  the  United  States 
beginning  with  Treaty  of  Ghent  with  Great 
Britain  which  required  the  parties  to  abolish 
the  slave  trade  and  most  recently  in  the  1926 
Convention  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  which  was  ratified  by  the  United 
States  in  1929,  and  which  the  present  treaty 
supplements. 

Besides  being  a  foUowup  convention  to 
one  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  the 
International  character  of  the  obligations 
undertaken  is  Illustrated  by  article  3  which 
deals  with  the  slave  trade  and  article  4  which 
provides  for  the  automatic  freedom  of  slaves 
t.^klng  refuge  aboard  convention  state  vessels. 

Reference  of  disputes  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  Is  set  forth  in  article  36  of  Its 
statute  and  comprises  two  categories  of  cases. 

The  first  category  is  contained  in  para- 
graph ( 1  (  of  the  Court  statute  which  reads 
as  follows: 

"1.  The  Jxirlsdlctlon  of  the  Court  com- 
pri=;e8  all  cases  which  the  parties  refer  to  it 
and  all  matters  specially  provided  for  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  or  In  treaties 
and  conventions  in  force." 

The  Slavery  Convention  contains  a  provi- 
sion for  the  reference  of  disputes  to  the 
International  Court  In  accordance  with  para- 
graph (1)  above. 

The  second  category  of  cases  which  might 
come  before  the  Court  comes  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  article  36.  which  Is  the  com- 
pulsory Jurisdiction  clause  which  the  United 
States  accepted  in  1946  subject  to  the  Con- 
nally  reservation  which  excepted  from  that 
Jurisdiction  "disputes  with  regard  to  mat- 
ters which  are  essentially  within  the  do- 
mestic Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  as 
determined  by  the  United  States."  iConnallv 
amendment  Italicized.) 

Inasmuch  as  the  Connally  amendment  ap- 
plies to  cases  referred  to  the  court  under  ar- 
ticle 36(2Mt  does  not  apply  to  cases  referred 
under  article  36(1)  which  would  Include  cases 
arising  out  of  this  convention. 

The  Senate  has  approved  numerous  other 
treaties  with  similar  provisions  over  the  years. 
In  addition  to  the  treaties  listed  on  pages  51 
to  54  of  the  hearings,  the  Single  Convention 
on  Narcotics  was  approved  as  recently  as  May 
8,  1967 

In  Its  report  on  several  of  these  treaties, 
the  committee  noted  the  Inapplicability  of 
the  Connally  amendment,  pointing  out  at 
the  same  time  that  this  Inapplicability  ap- 
plied only  to  a  narrow  group  of  possible 
cases,  which  will  be  true  again  with  respect 
to  the  Supplementary  Slavery  Convention. 


Meaning  and  status  of  the  preamble  to  the 
convention 

As  is  the  case  frequently  with  preambles, 
the  preamble  to  this  convention  raised  ques- 
tions, first  expressed  by  Senator  Ervln  In  his 
correspondence  with  Mrs.  Gladys  Tlllet,  the 
U.S.  representative  to  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women.  This 
correspondence  is  reproduced  In  the  hearings 
on  pages  43  and  44.  These  questions  center 
on  the  references  In  these  preambles  to  vari- 
ous instruments  to  which  the  United  States 
is  not  a  party  or  which  the  United  States  does 
not  consider  to  have  the  effect  of  a  treatv 
obligation — specifically  the  Universal  De- 
claration of  Human  Rights. 

With  respect  to  this  latter  docxmient.  Am- 
bassador Goldberg  testified: 

•The  declaration  of  human  rights  is  not  a 
treaty.  It  was  a  declaration.  It  Is  not  a  treaty 
obligation  of  any  country." 

He  added:  "It  Is  at  best  a  moral  obliga- 
tion as  distinguished  from  a  legal  obliga- 
tion." 

With  respect  to  the  status  of  the  pream- 
bular  paragraphs  generally,  Ambassador 
Goldberg  said: 

"I  would  state  first  of  all  that  they  are 
not  operative  paragraphs.  They  do  not  re- 
late *  •  •  to  our  obligations  as  a  treaty 
power.  They  are  preambular;  they  reference, 
they  do  not  Incorporate  Into  the  substan- 
tive part  of  the  conventions  we  are  con- 
sidering •   •   •" 

Implementing  legislation 
While  the  Slavery  Convention  is  not  self- 
executing,  no  Implementing  legislation  will 
be  needed,  since  the  13th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  and  various  Federal  statutes 
meet  U.S.  obligations  under  the  Supple- 
mentary Slavery  Convention. 

Seventy  nations  are  a  party  to  the  Sup- 
plementary Slavery  Convention  which  en- 
tered Into  force  In  1957.  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  recommends  that  the 
Senate  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  ac- 
cession by  the  United  States  to  the  Sup- 
plementary Slavery  Convention. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESmtNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oi'dered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
Senators  are  still  In  the  Chamber.  I 
would  lilce  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  what  his  plans  are  for 
the  balance  of  the  day  and  for  tomorrow 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  if  it  is  pos- 
sible to  tell  us. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  PROXMIRE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  morning  business  on  tomor- 
row, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  be  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes  on  the  treaty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  VOTE  ON  SLAVERY 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.s'dent,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  tomorrow,  I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  vote  be 
taken  on  the  Slavery  Convention,  which 
is  now  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today.  It  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
anticipated  that  following  the  vote  on  the 
treaty  the  Senate  will  consider  S.  1321, 
the  North  Cascades  National  Park  bill, 
and  very  likely  there  will  be  a  roUcall 
vote  on  it. 

The  Senate  will  then  consider  S.  561, 
the  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore 
bill. 

The  Senate  will  then  consider  S.  699, 
the  international  government  operating 
cooperation  bill. 

Following  that,  the  Senate  will  con- 
sider bills  to  be  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
There  will  be  S.  830,  age  discrimination, 
H.R.  3460,  mental  retardation  and  H.R. 
6418.  partnership  for  health. 

The  bills  will  not  necessarily  be  con- 
sidered In  that  order. 

The  Senate  should  be  on  notice  that 
these  measures  will  be  considered,  along 
with  other  matters. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  there 
be  any  votes  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  8718)  to  In- 
crease the  annual  Federal  payment  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  provide 
a  method  for  computing  the  annual  bor- 
rowing authority  for  the  general  fimd 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


REDWOOD  NATIONAL  PARK 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]. 
I  owe  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  an 
apology  because  of  my  inability  to  get  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  prior  to  the  vote 
on  his  amendment,  as  I  had  committed 
myself  to  do. 

I  had  been  called  to  a  conference  at 
the  request  of  a  Presidential  aide  at  the 
White  House  In  respect  to  a  problem  that 
exists  on  education  legislation.  I  thought 
I  would  be  able  to  return  in  time,  but  I 
arrived  on  the  floor  only  after  the  roll 
on  the  amendment  had  been  called. 

I  did  set  forth  my  views  last  night  In 
support  of  the  Ellender-Anderson 
amendment. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
must  be  order  for  the  Senate  to  proceed. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  will  proceed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  covered 
in  the  main  last  night  in  my  speech  in 
support  of  the  Ellender-Anderson 
amendment  the  points  that  I  had 
planned  to  make  in  support  of  Senator 
Ellender  In  greater  detail  before  the 
vote  today.  I  am  going  to  make  the  points 
now,  for  in  my  judgment  time  will  prove 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has 
made,  I  think,  a  most  serious  mistake 
this  afternoon. 

The  Senate  will  rue  the  mistake.  In  my 
judgment,  it  has  set  a  precedent.  No 
matter  how  many  semantics  were  used 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon 
to  the  effect  that  no  precedent  Is  being 
established,  the  Senate  has  set  a  prec- 
edent that,  in  my  judgment,  greatly 
changes  the  whole  management  of 
forests  in  this  coimtry  in  respect  to  land 
exchanges. 

It  is  a  precedent,  let  me  say,  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  will  fight  as 
long  as  he  is  In  the  Senate  because  It 
will  do  devastating  damage  to  the  great- 
est lumber-producing  State  in  this  coim- 
try, the  State  of  Oregon,  if  it  Is  allowed 
to  be  applied  again. 

I  am  sorry,  but  I  think  it  explains  one 
of  the  great  disadvantages  of  unani- 
mous-consent agreements  on  major  leg- 
islation. It  puts  me  back  again  to  the 
position  where  I  will  view  with  great  con- 
cern any  proposal  for  any  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  to  limit  any  time  on 
any  major  piece  of  legislation  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  because  I  am 
satisfied  that  if  we  had  had  additional 
time  to  talk  to  the  Senators  who,  when 
they  came  through  the  door,  were  in- 
formed by  Senate  staff  members  both 
parties  that  "with  respect  to  such-and- 
such  an  amendment,  the  vote  is  'No,'  "  we 
would  have  had  a  majority  vote  before 
we  got  through. 

I  refuse  to  believe  that  Senators  who 
would  take  the  time  to  study  the  fEu;ts 
about  the  amendment  would  have 
adopted  the  precedent  this  afternoon 
that  does  such  Irreparable  damage.  In 
my  judgment,  to  the  management  of  for- 
ests in  this  country  that  belong  to  the 
people,  not  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  not  to  the  politicians,  but  to 
the  taxpayers. 

It  Is  too  bad  that  these  politicians  did 
not  have  the  time  this  afternoon  to  study 
the  Impact  of  what  they  have  done  in 
regard  to  the  management  of  forests. 

The  matter  Involving  the  land  that  the 
Senate  gave  away  this  afternoon.  In  ef- 
fect, for  a  de  minimis  of  what  it  is  worth, 
to  a  very  small  number  of  big  lumber 
companies  in  the  State  of  California  will 
rise  to  plague  those  Senators  who  voted 
for  the  measure,  may  I  say,  as  they  come 
to  grips  In  the  future  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  forests  of  this  country. 

The  taxpayers  of  this  country  were  en- 
titled to  have  this  14,567  acres  of  land 
left  in  sustained  yield,  not  turned  over 
to  the  gutting  of  a  few  profit  seeking 
lumber  companies  that  have  no  control 
placed  over  them  now  in  regard  to  gut- 
ting these  forests. 

Gifford  Pinchot  must  be  revolving  In 


his  grave  on  the  basis  of  what  has  taken 
place  this  afternoon  in  respect  to  the 
rejection  of  this  amendment. 

Much  has  been  said  in  discussion  of 
this  issue  about  the  northern  redwood 
purchase  unit  not  being  regular  national 
forest  land. 

This  is  not  in  accord  with  the  law  that 
governs  the  management  of  these  lands 
or  the  facts  about  its  administration. 

The  northern  redwood  purchase  unit 
was  acquired  under  the  authority  of  the 
Weeks  Act.  The  funds  used  to  purchase 
it  were  appropriated  under  the  Weeks 
Act.  It  is  the  Weeks  Act  that  has  been 
used  to  incorporate  some  20  million  acres 
into  our  great  national  forest  system,  all 
over  the  United  States. 

Listen  to  this:  Section  li  of  that  act 
specifically  provides  that  the  lands  ac- 
quired under  it  "shall  be  permanently 
reserved,  held,  and  administered  as  na- 
tional forest  lands." 

You  gave  it  away  this  afternoon.  You 
yielded  to  the  pressure  of  a  powerful 
lobby  in  this  country.  You  failed  in  an 
obligation  to  the  taxpayers  this  after- 
noon by  the  amendment  that  you  re- 
jected. Yes,  it  Is  strong  language,  and  I 
mean  to  use  it,  because  we  are  going 
to  use  it  across  this  coimtry  as  we  fight 
for  sound  conservation  of  the  forests  in 
the  years  ahead. 

You  turned  your  back  on  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  conservation 
agencies  of  this  coimtry.  Yes,  the  Sierra 
Club,  basically  a  California  organization, 
was  for  this  giveaway.  But  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  conservation 
groups  of  this  country  warned  you.  They 
have  forgotten  more  about  conservation 
than  the  Senate  combined  knows,  may  I 
say  most  respectfully.  But  I  do  not  claim 
that  we  in  this  body  are  infallible.  The 
sad  fact  Is  that  we  walked  out  on  con- 
servation this  afternoon — God's  gift, 
great  natural  resources,  to  the  people 
of  this  country.  That  Is  what  we  did.  We 
tore  down  a  citadel,  an  almighty  citadel. 
a  great  natural  resource,  for  profit  dol- 
lars. 

Those  14,567  acres  of  land  could  have 
been  left  In  sustained  yield,  could  have 
supplied  lumber  to  the  American  people 
In  perpetuity.  And  now  you  permit  these 
lumber  companies  to  go  in  and  mow  them 
down  if  they  want  to  make  a  quick  buck. 
That  Is  what  was  done  this  afternoon  in 
the  rejection  of  the  Anderson-Ellender 
amendment. 

Just  as  all  national  forest  lands,  the 
northern  redwood  purchase  unit  has 
been  under  sustained-yield  manage- 
ment since  its  acquisition.  Timber  sales 
have  been  made  from  it  under  the  same 
procedures,  the  same  regulations,  and 
in  all  respects,  under  the  same  author- 
ity as  sales  from  other  national  forest 
lands,  and  it  has  been  protected  and 
developed  under  the  same  authorities 
that  apply  to  other  national  forest 
lands.  Redwood  research  by  the  Forest 
Service  has  been  conducted  on  this  unit 
in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same 
organization  that  conducts  forestry  re- 
search on  national  forest  lands  through- 
out the  country. 

Let  me  point  out  again — because  It  Is 
critically  Important — that  over  the  years 
the  timber  on  the  purchase  unit  has 
been  used  by  a  fairly  large  number  of 


timber  operators  from  northern  Cali- 
fornia. Small  operators,  it  is  true.  But 
that  is  another  issue  involved  here.  We 
also,  in  my  judgment,  played  into  the 
hands  of  the  big  lumber  operators  and 
robbed  the  little  fellows.  And  the  little 
lumber  mills  would  cooperate  with  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  in  a  sustained- 
yield  program. 

If  we  transfer  the  vuiit  under  subsec- 
tion 3(b)  of  6.  2515,  we  will  be  trading 
this  timber,  previously  available  to  all 
operators  of  the  region,  to  a  privileged 
few  companies — without  any  competi- 
tive bidding  whatsoever.  We  will  favor 
four  large,  strong  companies  with  sub- 
stantial timber  holdings  over  many 
smaller  operators  who  rely  principally 
on  the  availability  of  timber  from  Fed- 
eral timberlands. 

And  we  will  be  depriving  Del  Norte 
County  of  receipts  that  have  averaged 
$150,000  to  $200,000  per  year  In  recent 
years.  This  revenue,  returned  to  the 
county  by  law,  is  much  more  than  these 
lands  will  bring  to  the  local  government 
through  taxes.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
the  national  forest  purchase  unit  has  not 
been  added  to  the  Six  Rivers  National 
Forest.  If  it  had  been,  the  25-percent 
share  of  receipts  from  the  land  would 
have  been  distributed  to  several  counties 
and  the  amount  allocated  to  Del  Norte 
would  have  been  decreased. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  stress  that  the 
use  of  the  northern  redwood  purchase 
unit  as  trading  stock  will  bring  no  new 
jobs  to  Del  Norte  Coimty.  What  It  will 
bring  Is  a  disruption  in  the  operations  of 
the  many  small  operators  of  the  area 
who  look  to  the  purchase  vinit  for  a  con- 
tinuous and  even  flow  of  timber.  The 
net  result — sustained-yield  allowable  cut 
from  the  national  forest  down  20  million 
board  feet  per  year.  That  will  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  unfortunate  action  by  the 
Senate  this  afternoon. 

In  all  respects  the  northern  redwood 
purchase  unit  is  national  forest.  Use  of 
the  unit  as  trading  stock  will  jeopardize 
the  sustained-yield  principle  which  gov- 
erns our  national  forests  throughout  the 
land.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  proceed  for  10  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  For- 
est Service  administers  some  14.500  acres 
of  national  forest  lands  in  the  coast  red- 
wood forest  region  near  the  Klamath 
River  in  Del  Norte  Coimty.  These  lands 
were  purchased  by  the  United  States 
more  than  25  years  ago.  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  local  government  and  the 
State  of  California,  for  the  practice  and 
demonstration  In  the  redwood  type  of 
sustained  yield  forestry,  good  logging 
practices,  and  other  uses  characteristic 
of  the  national  forests,  and  to  help  sta- 
bilize the  local  economy.  These  lands  are 
adjacent  to  the  Six  Rivers  National 
Forest,  and  for  timber  management  pur- 
pose are  part  of  the  Del  Norte  working 
circle.  Redwood  constitutes  75  percent  or 
more  of  the  timber  on  approximately 
6.000  acrer;  on  an  additional  1,800  acres 
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redwood  is  50  percent  or  more  of  the 
timber  volume.  Timber  on  the  remaining 
acreage  is  a  mixture  of  redwood  and 
Douglas-fir  or  of  Douglas-fir  and  asso- 
ciated nonredwood  species.  Approxi- 
mately 2.800  acres  are  being  reforested 
after  logging  to  redwood  and  Douglas-fir. 

Since  1940  approximately  1,000  acres 
of  these  lands,  together  with  an  approxi- 
mately equal  acreage  of  adjoining  private 
redwood  forest,  have  been  used  for  re- 
search and  Investigations  of  the  silvi- 
culture, reforestation  requirements,  and 
desirable  harvesting  practices  and  tech- 
niques of  redwood  timberlands.  In  tiie 
mid-1950s  the  Forest  Service  started  a 
program  of  offering  commercial  sales  of 
timber  to  meet  the  needs  of  dependent 
industries.  Timber  is  sold  imder  competi- 
tive bidding  procedures.  In  this  way,  any 
mill  in  need  of  timber  has  an  opportunity 
to  bid  on  the  stimipage  advertised  for 
sale.  This  national  forest  land  offers  on 
an  open  market  basis  a  stable  supply  of 
timber  to  mills  that  do  not  own  sufficient 
timber  to  meet  their  needs  for  logs. 

That  is  the  plight  of  the  small  mill 
operator  in  California,  in  Oregon,  and 
in  Washington.  We  have  a  responsibility 
to  those  small  operators,  because  the  lit- 
tle mills  in  small  communities  are  the 
economic  life  of  the  community.  We  have 
no  Justification  for  following  the  give- 
away course  of  action  that  we  followed 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon. 

There  are  a  number  of  such  industrie.s 
In  the  tributary  area.  Sustained  yield  al- 
lowable cut  of  timber  from  the  14,500 
acres  Is  about  20  million  board  feet  per 
year. 

Since  commercial  sales  began,  over  216 
million  board-feet  of  stumpage  has  been 
sold  from  these  lands.  Thirty-seven  tim- 
ber lislng  businesses  in  Del  Norte  and 
Humboldt  Counties  have  bid  on  these 
sales.  Ten  such  companies  have  bought 
sale  offerings  of  1  million  board-feet  or 
over;  other  companies  have  bought  less- 
er amounts.  Receipts  from  the  sale  of 
this  timber  have  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately $5,650,000.  Twenty-five  percent 
of  these  receipts  has  been  jmld  to  Del 
Norte  Countj  for  support  of  roads  and 
schools.  This  contribution  to  the  county 
from  the  northern  redwood  purchase 
imlt  has  amoimted  to  approximately 
$1,415,000,  an  average  of  over  $128,000 — 
nearly  $9  per  acre — per  year. 

In  harvesting  timber  from  the  red- 
wood purchase  unit,  the  Forest  Service 
tries  to  develop  and  demonstrate  logging 
practices  that  protect  streams  from  un- 
due damage,  conserve  watersheds,  pro- 
mote prompt  and  adequate  restocking 
with  desirable  timber  species,  and  keep 
adverse  effects  on  the  scenic  values  of 
the  landscape  to  a  minimum.  Roads, 
skidways,  and  cutting  blocks  are  so  lo- 
cated as  to  avoid  damage  to  streams  and 
streamside  vegetation,  reduce  the  prob- 
ability of  soil  erosion,  and,  through  limi- 
tations of  size  and  dispersion  in  the  loca- 
tion of  cutting  areas,  avoid  excessive 
scarring  of  the  landscape. 

Desirable  techniques  and  practices  de- 
veloped on  these  national  forest  land.s 
can  be  applied  to  the  other  commercial 
timberlands  in  the  coastal  redwood  belt. 
There  are  about  1.6  million  acres  of  com- 
mercial timberland  in  the  redwood  for- 
est type.  Most  of  this  will  continue  to  be 


used  for  timber  production.  Careful  tim- 
ber harvesting  practices,  adequate  atten- 
tion to  protection  of  scenic  and  recrea- 
tion values,  and  availability  of  lands  for 
public  recreation,  including  hunting,  will 
help  meet  the  concern  of  the  public  that 
commercial  timber  utilization  in  the 
scenic  redwood  forests  of  California  not 
impair  their  natural  beauty  or  their 
streams,  watersheds,  and  wildlife.  Devel- 
opment and  practice  on  the  ground  of 
acceptable  logging  practices  and  feasi- 
ble programs  of  multiple-use  forestry 
were  important  reasons  for  the  purchase 
of  these  national  forest  redwood  lands. 

Continued  national  forest  management 
of  the  northern  redwood  purchase  imit 
lands  will  assure  sustained  yields  of  mer- 
chantable timber  amoimting  to  approxi- 
mately 20  million  board  feet  annually. 

That  would  have  been  the  case  if  the 
Senate  had  not  given  away  tlie  public  in- 
terest this  afternoon.  We  would  accom- 
plish the  facts  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  bringing  out  in  this  speech. 

This  would  be  available  to  wood-using 
industries  in  the  surrounding  area 
through  competitive  bidding.  National 
forest  management  will  insure  annual 
payments  to  Del  Norte  County  of  25  per- 
cent of  the  receipts  from  timber  sales  and 
land  uses;  public  use  of  the  land  for 
recreation,  hunting  and  fishing;  con- 
tinued attention  to  conservation  of 
watershed,  scenic  and  esthttic  values; 
and  further  development  and  demonstra- 
tion of  management  practices  that  will 
help  harmonize  commercial  uses  of  red- 
wood timber  with  public  concern  for  pro- 
tection of  the  natural  beauty  and  the 
recreation,  watershed,  fish  and  wildlife 
values  of  the  redwood  region. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
tins  point  a  table  setting  forth  pur- 
chasers of  national  forest  timber  offered 
for  sale  from  redwood  purchase  area 
lands  from  1956  to  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Purchasers  of  natiOTial  jorest  timber  of- 
fered for  sale  from  redwood  purchase  area 
lands— 1956  to  1966 

[Total  volume,  million  board  feet] 
Purchaser; 

Slmpsou  Redwood  Co _  48.330 

Cal-Paclflc  Manuracturlng  Co 30.800 

Medford  Veneer  &  Plywood  Corp 21.500 

Slmpsou  Timber  Co 14.  600 

Independent     Building     Materials 

Co 14.500 

Northern  California  Plywood,  Inc.-  14,500 

Van  DeNor  Lumber  Co.,  Inc 14.300 

Twin  Parks  Lumber  Co 4.  900 

Brunello  Mill 3.  715 

South  Coast  Lumber  Co 3.550 

Bedford  Materials,  luc 1.061 

Peterson   Brothers .515 

Trio  Lumber  Co.,  Inc .400 

Valdou   Miller. .345 

Don  McMillan .260 

Simpson  Logging  Co .246 

Ous  Peterson .  150 

J.  M.  Hale  Logging .  119 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  listing  of  other  bidders  for 
national  forest  timber  offered  for  sale 
from  redwood  purchase  area  lands  from 
1956  to  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 


ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

Other  Bidders  for  National  Forest  Timber 

OrpXRED  for  Sale  Fbom  Redwood  Purchask 

Area  Lands — 1956  to   1966 

South  Bay  Redwood  Company, 

Tidewater  Mills,  Inc. 

Hulbert  &  Mailfley  Company. 

Standard  Veneer  &  Lumber  Company. 

Twin  Harbors  Lumber  Company. 

Four  Rivers  Manufacturing  Company, 

Brlghtwood  Lumber  Company. 

Jewett  Lumber  Sales. 

Diamond  Lumber  Company. 

Arrow  Mill  Company. 

Big  Flat  Timber  Company. 

Wolf  Creek  Logging  Company. 

R.  C.  Miller  Logging  Company. 

Cal-Oregon  Veneer. 

G.  R.  VanVleet. 

Azel  Erlckson. 

Pacific  Veneers. 

N  &  N  Woodworking. 

A.  C.  Dutton  Lumber  Company. 

Brookings  Plywood. 

R.  L.  VanVleet. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
long  list  of  bidders  that  the  Senate  has 
cut  out  from  a  fair  break  this  afternoon 
in  carrying  out  what  I  thought  was  our 
system  of  competitive  enterprise  in  this 
country.  What  the  Senate  has  done  has 
been  to  pick  a  few  big  operators  and  give 
them  a  bonanza  this  afternoon  to  which 
they  are  not  entitled,  and  the  Senate  has 
discriminated,  in  my  judgment,  against 
the  rights  of  small  business  in  this  area. 
Mr.  President,  you  will  hear  from  it,  not 
only  in  that  area,  but  from  across  the 
country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  another  table 
showing  contributions  to  Del  Norte 
County,  Calif.,  representing  25  percent  of 
receipts  to  the  Treasury  from  the  North- 
ern Redwood  National  Forest  piuxhase 
unit  from  1956  through  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  DEL  NORTE  COUNTY,  CALIF..  REPRE- 
SENTING 25  PERCENT  OF  RECEIPTS  TO  THE  TREASURY 
FROM  THE  NORTHERN  REDWOOD  NATIONAL  FOREST 
PURCHASE  UNIT,  1956  THROUGH  1966 


Year 

Receipts 

25  percent 

1956... 
1957... 
1958... 
1959... 
I960... 
I%1... 

$942,148 
208,970 
255,661 
338,586 
174,948 
294,717 
411,407 
387,303 
1,265.145 
823.722 
558,951 

$235,537 
52,243 
53.915 
84.646 
43,737 
73  679 

1962... 
1963... 
1964  .. 

102,852 

96, 826 

316  286 

1965... 
1966... 

205,930 
139.738 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imaiiimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  dated  July  13,  1967, 
from  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  op  the  Interior, 

Washington,  July  13, 1967. 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Anderson:  President  John- 
son aalced  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  about 
the  Redwood  National  Park  proposal  In  which 


vou  urged  that  we  not  trade  off  National 
Forest  lands  in  an  effort  to  establish  a  Red- 
wood National  Park. 

There  have  been  extensive  discussions  be- 
tween State  officials  and  representatives  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture.  The 
subject  you  raise  has  been  thoroughly  aired 
The  position  of  the  Administration  is  Arm 
agauist  the  transfer  of  National  Forest  lands 
to  the  State  of  California  or  to  private  lum- 
ber interests  as  part  of  the  Redwood  National 
park  transactions.  We  feel  this  general  prin- 
ciple  must   be   upheld   always. 

It  has  been  the  long-standing  position  of 
the  Government,  and  I  know  you  are  in 
agreement  with  this,  that  the  National  For- 
ests should  be  maintained  intact  and  that 
when  private  timberlands  are  needed  by  the 
Federal  Government  In  the  public  interest, 
payment  should  be  in  cash  and  not  in  kind. 
I  agree  with  this  principle  and  you  need  have 
no  concern  on  this  point  Insofar  aa  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  concerned. 

In  this  connection,  you  may  be  interested 
In  the  letter  of  June  22,  1967  to  Senator 
Jackson  from  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  which  discusses  this 
question  in  some  detail  and  makes  clear  the 
Administration's  position. 
Sincerely. 

Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  dated 
June  26, 1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on 
axronatmcal  and  space  sciences, 

June  26. 1967. 

The  Presiiwnt. 
The  White  House. 

DEAR  Mr.  President:  Partly  due  to  the  Dodd 
matter,  the  Senate  has  been  upset  on  our 
schedules,  and  I  am  very  much  afraid  we 
are  going  to  be  delayed  considerably  in  pass- 
ing all  the  appropriations  bills  and  other 
needed  legislation.  One  of  my  worries  has 
been  that  in  the  final  wlndup  before  the 
July  4  holiday  we  will  miss  careful  action  on 
the  proposal  for  a  Redwood  National  Park. 

I  have  gone  over  the  suggestions  on  some 
of  these  redwood  proposals,  and  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  you  have  had  excellent  advice. 
I  know  that  Laurance  Rockefeller  has  helped, 
and  he  Is  one  of  the  most  dedicated  con- 
servationists that  1  know.  However,  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  Sierra  Club  members  In  and 
around  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  have  been 
agreeable  to  the  trading  suggestions  which 
have  been  made. 

My  oartlcular  worry  is  that  trading  might 
createsome  precedents  which  would  be  hard 
to  overturn  and  which  I  believe  are  undesir- 
able. Apparently  the  SUte  of  California 
would  be  asked  to  turn  over  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  redwood  forest  some 
30,000  acres  In  two  existing  state  parks.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  count  the  cost 
and  see  If  the  State  of  California  has  asked 
for  too  much  In  the  final  transaction 

I  feel  that  the  turning  over  of  30,000  acres 
of  state  land  now  In  existing  state  parks 
must  be  balanced  by  pay  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  state.  This  arrangement 
would  give  the  state  an  opportunity  to  drive 
a  hard  bargain.  Governor  Reagan  Is  alert  to 
this  possibility  and  may  have  requests  to  ex- 
change forest  land  which  possibly  should 
not  be  traded. 

I  know  vou  are  familiar  with  this  whole 
situation  and  have  asked  many  people  to  see 
what  Is  Involved.  But  my  attention  has  been 


called  to  the  fact  that  Governor  Reagan  sub- 
mitted to  Congressman  Asplnall  on  May  3 
a  letter  which  sets  forth  the  price  demanded 
by  the  State  of  California.  The  Governor's 
letter,  plus  subsequent  conversations,  make 
it  very  clear  he  considers  trading  to  Cali- 
fornia the  '4,500  acres  in  the  national  for- 
est  Northern  Redwood  Purcliase  Unit  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  state  price. 

My  fear  Is  that  the  people  who  are  trying 
to  save  the  redwoods  and  want  to  create  a 
fine  national  park  might  agree  to  trade  off 
these  national  forest  lands  as  part  of  the 
price  of  getting  national  park  support  from 
the  state.  I  think  that  such  a  trade  might 
tend  to  become  a  precedent  for  other  forest 
lauds  to  be  used  to  pay  for  other  national 
parks.  People  might  want  to  swap  forest 
lands  for  highways,  for  reservoirs,  or  to  pay 
off  Indian  claims,  and  It  might  cause  serious 
embarrassment  If  such  requests  should  be 
made  and  the  trades  completed. 

If  we  can  say  now  that  we  would  not  trade 
forest  lands  for  parks  of  any  kind,  then  I 
think  that  we  will  be  safer  and  the  national 
Interest   would    be   protected. 

I  am  not  trying  to  say  that  this  Is  a  new 
position.  A  reservoir  trade-off  proposal  was 
seriously  advanced  as  HJl.  4646  In  the  83rd 
Congress.  It  was  defeated  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  But  we  can  find  numerous  Instances 
where  owners  have  been  asked  by  letter  to  be 
repaid  in  kind  for  land  needed  for  highway 
purposes. 

I  am  not  sure  If  this  letter  covers  exacUy 
what  I  am  thinking.  My  main  worry  Is  that 
If  national  parks  are  to  be  created,  they 
should  be  financed  from  private  gifts  and 
public  money,  but  not  by  trade. 

This  letter  has  not  been  written  to  criticize 
anybody.  I  refer  to  Governor  Reagan  only 
because  he  Is  the  Governor  of  California  and 
has  a  responsibility  to  his  citizens.  His  letter 
of  May  3,  1967  to  Congressman  Wayne  Aspln- 
all says : 

■'We  have  developed  eight  general  prin- 
ciples that  we  in  California  submit  for  your 
consideration  with  the  hope  that  they  will  be 
incorporated  Into  any  final  plan  for  a  Red- 
wood NaUonal  Park." 

Then  Governor  Reagan  very  properly  Usts 
hlB    eight    general    principles;    the    second 

which  1b:  .    ,     ., 

"Exchange  In  fee  title  of  sUte  park  lands 
to  be  incorporated  Into  a  national  park  for 
currenUy-owned  federal  lands  suitable  for 
park  and  recreational  purposes  In  our  state 
system." 

The  third  principle  Is : 

"Exchange  In  fee  title  of  privately-owned 
timberlands  for  like  kind  of  property  accom- 
plished through  negotiation  rather  than  con- 
demnation. Where  cash  uansactlons  are  nec- 
essary the  payment  period  for  private  prop- 
erty taken  should  Ideally  be  funded  in  the 
minimum  number  of  years  required  for  maxi- 
mum tax  advantage." 

I  only  suggest  to  you  that  the  new  principle 
of  exchange  can  be  harmful,  I  think,  and  I 
would  watch  It  very  careftilly. 

In  1949  I  suggested  what  Is  now  known  as 
the  Anderson-Mansfield  Act  by  which  I 
wanted  to  preserve  the  forests  and  protect 
them  In  any  way  I  could.  I  want  to  continue 
that  protection,  but  I  feel  that  we  could  give 
too  great  a  payment  on  an  exchange  basis. 
If  we  want  to  obtain  the  redwoods  by  trade 
we  could  make  bad  trades  and  hence  be  In- 
volved in  a  worse  situation  than  In  establish- 
ing these  parks. 

Let  the  park  people  come  In  with  a  pro- 
posal to  acquire,  not  a  proposal  to  trade. 
We  may  have  to  shrink  the  boundaries  of 
the  park  because  purchases  could  be  too 
high.  But  we  wlU  be  better  off  shrinking 
the  boundaries  than  to  start  trading  forest 
land  from  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
State  of  Calif omla.  At  least  that  Is  my  feel- 
ing and  I  hope  your  excellent  adrtsora  and 
helpers  will  coimt  carefuUy  the  entire  cost 
of  the  program.  It  U  my  desire  that  trading 


federal   forest  lands   to   states   will   not   be 
supported. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Clinton  P.  Anderson. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  the  question  about  this  admin- 
istration being  forewarned,  the  admin- 
istration was  put  on  notice  as  to  what 
would  happen  if  the  Anderson-Ellender 
amendment  was  not  agreed  to.  There  is 
no  question  about  where  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  stood,  as  I  shall  show 
from  a  letter  I  shall  have  printed  in  the 
Record  in  a  moment.  He  has  stood  four- 
square in  opposition  to  this  giveaway 
and  foursquare  in  opposition  to  the 
exchange  of  land  of  little  value  in  com- 
paiison  to  Federal  timberland  worth 
huge  sums  of  money  which  will  be  a 
bonanza  to  the  companies  that  are  se- 
lected, as  special  favors,  to  receive  the 

land. 
Mr  President,  I  ask  vmanimous  consent 

to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter 

from   Secretary    of   Agriculture   Orville 

Freeman  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 

[Mr.   AncEN]    dated   October   20,    1967, 

which  has  become  a  public  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows:  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

Hon.  George  D.  Aiken, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Aiken  You  will  shortly  be 
considering  S.  2515,  a  rew  biU  to  eetabllsh  a 
Redwood  National  Park.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  actively  eupporte  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  Park. 

However,  this  Department  vigorously  and 
stronglv  objects  to  the  feature  of  S.  3515 
which  would  use  National  Forest  land  as 
trading  stock  to  obtain  land  for  the  Park. 
This  commandeering  of  the  National  Forest 
land  in  the  Redwood  Purchase  Unit  Is  not 
necessary  in  order  for  the  Nation  to  have  a 
Redwood  Park. 

Using  National  Forest  land  for  trading 
stock  m  this  Important  case  endangers  land 
administered  bv  the  Forest  Service  all  over 
the  countrv  It  threatens  the  integrity  of  the 
National  Forests,  a  principle  of  long-stand- 
ing. 

It  would  open  the  floodgates.  Right  now, 
and  repeatedly  In  the  past,  there  have  been 
made  demands  In  other  parts  of  the  cotmtry 
that  National  Forest  lands  be  used  to  pay  for 
parks,  or  for  reservoirs,  or  for  highway  rlghts- 
of-wav.  Anv  and  every  instance  of  such  a 
taking  of  National  Forest  land  makes  the 
later  pressures  that  much  harder  to  resist. 

This  Is  why  past  action*  of  Oongrees  have 
resoundingly  rejected  use  of  National  Forest 
land  for  this  kind  of  trade-off. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  not  appropriat- 
ing these  National  Forest  lands  to  pay  for 
the  Park:  «    _    „ 

1.  Savings  derived  from  trading  off  the  Na- 
tional Forest  land  would  be  a  smaU  part  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  proposed  Park.  On  an 
acre-for-acre  basis,  the  value  of  the  Na- 
tional Forest  land  In  the  Purchase  UrUt,  esti- 
mated at  $25  million,  falls  far  short  of  the 
value  of  the  old-growth  groves  proposed  for 
inclusion  In  the  Park.  This  is  a  very  small 
sum  to  endanger  a  very  basic  principle  of 
conservation. 

2.  The  four  main  companies  involved  do 
not  need  the  limited  acreage  of  land  that 
could  be  made  available  to  them  In  order 
to  continue  operating  for  a  significant  num- 
ber of  vears.  The  company  that  would  experi- 
ence the  greatest  Impact  could  continue  at 
Its  present  rate  of  operation  for  15  years  or 
longer. 

3.  A  move  to  make  these  companies  par- 
tially whole  would  be  at  the  cost  of  with- 
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drawing  supplies  now  used  by  smaller  op- 
erators who  buy  the  stumpage  that  would  be 
transferred  to  the  four  larger,  stronger  com- 
panies. In  recent  years,  10  operators  in  the 
area  have  used  the  timber  that  this  action 
would  turn  over  to  only  four  large  companies. 
Thus,  a  trade-off  of  land  would  not  create 
any  new  Jobs.  It  would  favor  four  large  com- 
panies at  the  expense  of  10  smaller  ones. 

A  Redwood  National  Park  is  In  the  na- 
tional Interest.  The  USDA  supports  strongly 
that  objective.  But  a  raid  on  the  National 
Forests  and  the  establishment  of  a  dangerous 
precedent  In  violation  of  long-standing, 
sound  conservation  principles  Is  neither 
necessary  nor  wise. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Orville  L.  Pbeeman, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  letter  dated  October  23, 
1967,  from  J.  W.  Penfold,  conservation 
director  IWLA.  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

October  23,  1967. 
Subject:  Redwoods  National  Park. 
Hon.  Hevrt  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs.  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mh.  Chairman:  The  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  which  rep- 
resents the  Nation-wide  membership,  held  Ita 
regular  fall  meeting  over  the  past  weekend. 
The  Board  discussed  the  Redwoods  National 
Park  proposal  and  your  Committee  bill  S. 
2515,  one  of  the  key  conservation  Issues  of 
the  90th  Congress.  Copies  of  the  bill  and  the 
Committee  Report  had  prevlotisly  been  dis- 
tributed. 

The  Board  was  highly  commendatory  of 
the  Committee  for  working  Its  way  through 
all  the  complexities  of  the  issue  and  reach- 
ing agreements  on  a  workable  plan  for  a 
worthwhile  National  Park. 

The  Board  unanimously  Etgreed  on  the  fol- 
lowing points: 

1.  To  support  the  Committee's  recom- 
mended two-unit  Park; 

2.  To  support  full  funding  for  acquisition 
of  lands  for  the  Park; 

3.  To  oppose  use  of  the  Northern  Red- 
woods Purchase  Unit  as  trading  stick  for 
lands  to  be  acquired. 

The  League  over  the  years  has  supported 
and  now  supports  land  exchanges  when  that 
serves  to  block  up  holdings,  to  achieve  more 
effective  and  efficient  administration  and 
management  or  to  eliminate  undesirable  In- 
holdlngs.  The  League  as  consistently  has  op- 
posed proposals  to  use  national  forest  lands 
as  payment  in  kind  when  Federal  acquisition 
is  necessary  for  other  projects  of  broad  and 
public  Interest.  The  League  does  not  believe 
that  the  choice  lies  between  a  national  p>ark 
on  one  hand  and  national  forest  lands  on 
the  other — both  are  needed.  Rather,  the 
League  beUevee  that  the  Country  can  afford 
to  acquire  directly  the  lands  necessary  to 
establish  the  National  Park  approved  by  your 
Committee. 

The  League's  opposition  to  one  provision 
of  8.  2516  In  no  way  detracts  from  our  evalu- 
ation of  the  Committee's  accomplishment  in 
reporting  out  this  Important  measure. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Pkntolo, 
Conservation  Director,  IWLA. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there  Is  no 
question  that  Secretary  Freemsm  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  have  strongly  en- 
dorsed the  Anderson-Ellender  amend- 
ment against  this  exchange,  holding 
many  of  the  views  that  the  Senator  from 


Oregon   expressed   yesterday   afternoon 
and  again  this  afternoon. 

This  is  a  vital  issue  in  my  State  and, 
as  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  I  do 
not  intend  to  sit  here  and  not  protest  tliis 
great  mistake  that  was  made  this  after- 
noon in  the  Senate  because  it  can  affect 
my  State.  I  shall  do  everything  I  can  to 
prevent  any  adoption  of  that  precedent 
for  any  exchange  of  timberland  In  my 
State. 

In  the  past  there  have  been  some  at- 
tempts to  raid  the  forests  in  Oregon  by 
giving  them  away  under  the  guise  of  ex- 
changes to  selfish  lumber  Interests  that 
would  like  to  mow  them  dowTi,  cut,  and 
get  out.  May  I  say  to  the  everlasting 
credit  of  the  majority  of  the  lumber  com- 
panies of  my  State  that  they  have  long 
since  joined  with  those  of  us  who  support 
the  sustained  yield  program,  but  we  have 
a  few  "get-rlch-qulck  boys." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  we  have  a 
few  "get-rich-quick  boys"  who  would  like 
to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
to  get  in,  cut  out.  and  then  get  out. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  the  Senate 
did  this  afternoon.  The  Senate  made  that 
opportunity  available  to  a  few  selected 
companies  in  California.  Oh,  I  know  the 
argument.  You  had  to  pay  for  the  land 
out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  exactly  what  the  taxpayers,  if 
they  were  sitting  in  a  jury  box,  would 
have  told  you  to  do  because  that  would 
have  brought  back  to  the  taxpayers 
something  much  greater  than  the  values 
the  Senate  gave  away  this  afternoon. 

What  we  are  building  here  was  a  great 
citadel  to  the  Lord  in  the  property  of 
the  park.  I  voted  for  the  park  In  spite 
of  the  wrong  that  was  done  this  after- 
noon. The  park  is  Important,  but,  Mr. 
President,  you  did  not  need  to  give  away 
the  public  interest  in  this  14,567  acres 
for  a  pittance  in  order  to  get  this  park 
because  the  taxpayers,  once  they  under- 
stood the  mathematics  of  It,  would  have 
been  willing  to  pay  for  that  park,  for 
that  is  a  park  that  will  return  many 
times  its  cost  to  future  generations  of 
American  boys  and  girls  as  they  visit  it 
and  come  out  of  that  forest  better  men 
and  women  than  they  were  when  they 
went  in. 

I  say  that,  Mr.  President,  because  when 
you  go  Into  one  of  these  great  natural 
citadels  you  come  close  to  the  Creator. 
I  know  of  no  more  Inspiring  church  than 
a  redwood  forest  or  a  great  Douglas-fir 
park.  That  happens  to  be  a  part  of  the 
esthetic  and  spiritual  values  that  were 
before  us.  I  do  not  like  to  see  us  start 
a  precedent  where  you  are  going  to  en- 
courage selfish  lobbying  Interests  to  get 
for  far  less  than  the  value  that  was  given 
them  this  afternoon  when  the  Senate 
defeated  the  Anderson-Ellender  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  sorrj-  that  I  find  It  necessary  to 
speak  as  strongly  as  I  have  spoken  this 
afternoon,  but  not  nearly  as  strongly  as 
the  facts  warrant.  I  speak,  however,  be- 


cause you  can  go  back  to  the  pages  of 
the  Congressional  Record  and  you  will 
find  in  decades  gone  by  that  other  lib- 
erals have  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  fought  against  exactly  the  same 
type  principle  I  am  fighting  against  here 
this  afternoon.  This  conservation  fight 
is  a  fight  that  has  been  going  on  In  this 
country,  this  Congress,  and  the  Senate 
for  many  decades.  We  lost  a  round  to- 
day but  I  am  satisfied  that  once  the  tax- 
payers, particularly  in  the  West,  come  to 
understand  what  was  lost,  then  we  will  be 
In  a  strong  position  the  next  time  to  win 
a  victory  that  we  should  have  won  this 
afternoon  In  the  public  interest. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PUBLISHING  THE  HARD  TRUTH 

Mr.  HART: -J^LJBresident,  there  are 
many  thoughtful  organizations  publish- 
ing magazines  which,  year  In  and  year 
out,  speak  the  hard  truth.  Our  country 
is  the  better  for  all  such  organizations 
and  publications.  Not  often,  however,  do 
we  take  the  time  publicly  to  thank  those 
who  undertake  such  ventures. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks there  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
for  all  to  read,  an  article  from  just  such 
a  magazine,  written  by  a  very  distin- 
guished American,  Dore  Schary,  pub- 
lished in  the  Antldefamatlon  League 
Bulletin  for  October  of  this  year,  entitled 
"Time  for  Truth." 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Anti- 
defamation  League,  for  about  55  years 
now,  has  carried  on,  in  good  days  and 
bad,  a  constant  search  for  means  to  per- 
mit the  men  and  women  on  this  troubled 
earth  to  live  together  in  peace  and  har- 
mony and  mutual  respect. 

Organized  initially  to  end  discrimina- 
tion against  Jews  in  this  country,  it  then, 
and  since,  has  aimed  at  the  broader 
objective  of  securing  justice  and  fail- 
treatment  for  all  citizens.  It  has  con- 
tributed enormously  toward  the  better- 
ment of  conditions  not  alone  for  Jews  but 
for  all  of  us. 

The  article  which  I  urge  my  colleagues 
In  the  Senate  and  the  people  of  this 
country  to  read,  makes  very  important 
suggestions  to  those  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned— and,  I  submit,  that  is  every 
American — with  the  proper  reaction  to 
the  violence  In  the  cities  this  summer. 
How  do  we  hear  the  voices  of  the  ex- 
treme black  power  and  hateful  white 
power,  and  keep  in  balance? 

Dore  Schary  makes  some  very  help- 
ful suggestions,  and  I  think  we  would 
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all  be  the  better  if  we  read  the  article 

and  gave  it  thought  and,  to  the  extent 

our  abilities  permit,  application : 

Exhibit  1 

Time  for  Truth 

(By  Dore  Schary) 

Returning  from  Detroit  after  a  hard  and 
depressing  look  at  the  debris  of  the  riots 
there  in  July,  and  In  examining  the  tragic 
results  of  the  National  Conference  on  New 
Politics  in  Chicago,  I  had  two  apprehensive 
convictions:  one  that  the  Negro  extremist 
could  be  destroying  the  civil  rights  front,  and 
iwo,  that  the  white  backlash  Is  accelerating 
dangerously. 

The  extremist  Negro  bloc  at  the  Chicago 
Conference  made  thirteen  demands.  The 
white  radical  and  liberal  delegates  granted 
all  thirteen — vsrlthout  changing  a  comma. 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  equated  with  the  late 
George  Rockwell.  The  "Imperialist  Zionist 
war "  was  condemned.  "Total  and  unques- 
tionable support"  was  given  for  "all  national 
liberation  wars."  The  concept  of  separatism 
was  adopted  as  a  goal. 

The  four-day  meeting,  held  August  31 
through  September  4,  was  the  grotesque 
culmination  to  a  summer  of  rioting,  name- 
calling,  demagoguery,  and  futility.  The  four- 
day  meeting,  originally  called  to  seek  polit- 
ical action  for  achieving  peace  and  civil 
rights,  ended  by  providing  proof  positive  that 
no  one  race  holds  a  monopoly  on  spawning 
bigots  and  fools. 

Black  opportunists  said  "Crawl,  Whltey" 
and  these  Whlteys,  filled  with  guilt  and  self- 
hatred,  crawled — murmuring  "We're  with 
you,  black  brothers." 

But  the  black  demagogues  they  chose  to 
be  with  are  racist  revolutionaries  who  hold 
nothing  but  contempt  for  the  whole  civil 
rights  movement.  They  offer  the  same  solu- 
tions as  the  Ku  Klux  Klan— violence  and 
separatism. 

As  did  thousands  of  other  Americans  this 
summer,  I  watched  cities  bum,  merchants 
wiped  out,  shooting  and  killing  In  the 
streets.  I  heard  myself — and  people  like  me 
who  had  worked  for  most  of  their  adult  lives 
toward  achieving  civil  rights — called 
"Whltey",  the  enemy.  I  heard  the  "I  told 
you  so's" — variations  of  one  theme:  "They're 
savages.  See  what  happens  when  you  try  to 
help  them?" 

In  utter  dismay  I  read  SNCCs  August 
newsletter  with  its  attack  on  Israel  and 
Jews.  The  group  which  had  the  cooperation 
of  thousands  of  Jewish  students  in  voter  reg- 
istration drives,  the  group  whose  name — 
Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee— once  fitted  its  wide-spread  and  often 
fruitful  activities,  had  parroted  the  vicious 
anti-Zlonlst  and  antl-Jewlsh  diatribes  of 
Arab  and  Soviet  propagandists,  and  of  the 
racist  and  blatantly  anti-Semitic  National 
States  Rights  Party. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  appeared, 
newsmen  crowded  the  board  room  of  the 
Antl-Defamatlon  League's  national  head- 
quarters in  New  York — television  crews  from 
the  three  major  networks,  radio  newscasters, 
newspaper  reporters,  magazine  researchers. 

They  came  for  two  reasons:  to  compare  the 
SNCC  publication's  statements  with  those  In 
the  National  States  Rights  Party's  organ, 
The  Thunderbolt,  and  with  Arab  hate  ma- 
terials (all  in  ADL's  research  files),  and  to 
ask  how  a  Jewish  organization,  long  In  the 
forefront  of  the  clvU  rights  struggle,  viewed 
the  development. 

SNCCs  attack,  we  said,  was  a  tragedy,  but 
then  SNCC  Itself  had  become  a  tragedy,  as  di- 
vorced from  reality  as  It  Is  from  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  those  it  claims  to  rep- 
resent. SNCC  had  engaged  In  anti-Semitism, 
allying  Itself  with  the  Arab  nations  because, 
it  said,  It  believes  in  black  solidarity.  But.  we 
pointed  out,  traffic  In  African  slaves  was  big 
business  In  the  Arab  world  long  before  Euro- 
peans and  then  Americans  entered  the  trade. 


And  even  today,  In  some  Arab  lands,  there 
is  still  slavery— Negro  slavery. 

"Is  anti-Semitism  widespread  among 
Negroes?  "  the  reporters  asked. 

We  quoted  the  findings  of  the  University 
of  California  Survey  Research  Center:  "Ne- 
groes are  less  antl-Semltlc  than  whites.  To 
the  degree  that  they  distinguish  between 
Jewish  and  non -Jewish  whites,  they  prefer 
Jews." 

The  scientific  study  of  Negro  attitudes 
was  conducted  by  University  sociologists 
under  an  ADL  grant  as  pvart  of  a  five-year 
research  program  on  patterns  of  American 
prejudice.  The  third  work  In  a  series  of 
seven,  it  will  be  published  tills  fall  by  Harper 
&  Row  under  the  title  Protest  and  Prejudice: 
A  Study  of  Belief  in  the  Black  Community. 
The  study  sharply  refutes  widespread  be- 
liefs about  Negro  attitudes  toward  Jews.  The 
national  sampling  found  that  Negroes'  feel- 
ing toward  Jews  and  other  whites  tended  to 
be  In  favor  of  Jews.  For  example:  more  Ne- 
groes than  not  said  Jewish  landlords  are 
better  than  other  white  landlords,  only  7 
percent  said  they  are  worse;  more  Negroes 
than  not  said  Jewish  store  owners  are  better 
than  other  white  store  owners,  only  7  per- 
cent said  they  &ie  worse.  Thirty-four  percent 
said  Jews  are  better  to  work  for,  19  percent 
said  they  are  worse,  find  70  percent  said  Jews 
are  better  than  other  whites  when  It  comes 
to  hiring  Negroes. 

In  addition  to  these  findings,  on-the-scene 
observances  of  ADL  regional  directors  In  riot 
areas  across  the  country  refuted  the  belief 
held  In  some  quarters  that  the  stores  of 
Jewish  merchants  were  singled  out  for  de- 
struction. 

"It  }UBt  isn't  so,"  read  one  typical  re- 
port. "Every  store  In  the  area  got  It,  from 
the  A&P  to  the  local  beanery." 

The  demagogues  held  the  center  of  the 
stage  this  summer — the  black  extremists 
shouting  "Get  yoxirself  a  gun,  baby,"  and  the 
white  extremists,  full  of  self-righteousness 
and  moral  superiority,  urging  armed  retalia- 
tion. Both  represented  a  minority,  but  both 
had  an  audience  and  both  made  an  impact. 

A  minority  of  Negroes  burned  down  Negro 
homes  and  Negro  neighborhoods  while  the 
majority  stood  silently  by  serving  as  pro- 
tective hosts  for  Incendiarlsts  and  snipers. 
Whites  pointed  fingers  and  searched  for 
scapegoats  and  mouthed  easy  Einswers  while 
their  majority  stood  silently  by  shaking  their 
heads  In  fear,  despair  and  hopelessness. 

Perhaps  Communists,  Rap  Brown  and 
young  hoodlums  oontrlbuted  to  this  sum- 
mer of  tmrest.  But  you  can't  blame  Commu- 
nist agitators.  Rap  Brown,  or  young  toughs 
for  slavery,  slums,  ghetto  schools,  closed 
unions,  closed  neighborhoods,  broken  fam- 
ilies, poverty,  unemployment,  and  second 
class  citizenship  for  an  entire  people. 

It  is  time  for  truth.  If  this  summer  of  dis- 
asters embarrassed  white  liberals,  it  also 
embarrassed  about  90  percent  of  the  Negro 
population.  If  this  summer  of  disasters  lent 
weight  to  the  racists  and  the  doubters,  it  also 
lent  weight  to  the  dedicated  and  sincere  who 
know  that  the  nation  cannot  survive  with 
abject  poverty  in  the  midst  of  overwhelming 
affluence. 

The  hope  of  this  nation  and  Its  people — 
all  of  Its  people — does  not  lie  In  temporary 
and  piecemeal  approaches  to  one  of  the  most 
serious  social  dilemmas  we  have  ever  faced. 
It  does  not  lie  In  separatism — the  antithesis 
of  everything  America  stands  for.  It  does  not 
He  in  misguided  "liberals"  patronizing  Negro 
extremists. 

Nor  does  it  lie  In  rloUng  as  a  constructive 
form  of  civil  rights  protests.  The  message  for 
Negroes  is  that  those  who  preach  riot  or 
passively  accept  riot  are  betraying  them. 
Violence  drives  away  Industry.  It  drives 
away  investors  who  would  build  housing.  It 
strengthens  resistance  to  Integration — ^In  the 
communities  of  America  and  therefore  In 
Congress  too,  which  Is  notoriously  reluctant 


to   face   head-on   the   basic   facts   of   Negro 
inequity. 

We  have  passed  great  laws.  We  have  made 
much  progress  in  the  past  decade.  But  we 
have  so  much  further  to  go.  The  great  laws 
must  be  enforced  and  Implemented  and 
swifter  progress  must  be  made.  The  Negro  is 
still  In  need  of  Justice  and  hope  In  the  United 
States — not  in  a  so-called  "model  city"  here 
and  there  (the  majority  of  whose  inhabitants 
try  to  reconcile  the  gap  between  what  they 
read  Is  being  done  and  what  they  know  Is 
everyday  reality),  but  In  a  pattern  for  living 
with  equal  opportunity  and  human  dignity 
everywhere  in  this  land.  If  we  do  not  move 
toward  that  kind  of  society,  the  militants 
with  their  chaotic  solutions  can  indeed  take 
over  to  polarize  the  nation  Into  civil  war. 

"It  Isn't  a  question  of  moderate  v.  mili- 
tant," Whitney  Toung  said,  "but  of  responsi- 
bility V.  irresponslbUity,  sanity  v.  insanity, 
effectiveness  v.  ineflectlveness." 

In  1966,  addressing  ADL  national  commis- 
sioners, the  director  of  the  Urban  League 
spelled  out  his  "domestic  Marshall  Plan"— 
which  he  had  first  urged  four  years  earlier. 
And,  pulling  no  punches,  Mr.  Young  sug- 
gested that  ADL.  and  all  religiously  oriented 
organizations,  do  some  self-examining.  Prais- 
ing the  work  of  the  League,  he  said  he  hoped 
that  the  greatest  year  of  ADL's  contributions 
to  democracy  "would  always  be  the  next  one." 
I  agree  with  that. 

In  1967,  at  this  year's  ADL  national  com- 
mission meeUng,  I  spoke  for  one  hour  on  the 
goals  of  A.  PhlUp  Randolph's  "Freedom  Budg- 
et" and  urged  Its  adoption.  The  national 
commission  agreed  with  me. 

What  Is  the  role  of  this  fifty-four  year  old 
agency  founded  to  end  the  discrimination  of 
Jews  and,  as  stated  in  Its  charter,  "to  secure 
Justice  and  fair  treatment  for  all  citizens 
alike." 

I  believe  that  as  Individuals  we  ought  to 
do  some  self -examining.  What  examples  are 
we  giving  our  children?  Are  there  things  we 
can  do  and  are  not  going — self-education, 
perhaps,  or  community  involvement,  or  pro- 
viding Job  opportunities  and  apprentice 
training? 

I  believe  that  as  an  agency  we  must  con- 
tinue and  expand  our  educational  and  action 
programs  to  help  resolve  constructively  the 
great  himian  relations  chaUenges  before  us. 
The  work  to  be  done  Is  our  kind  of  work. 
Over  the  years  we  championed  equal  oppor- 
tunity laws  In  countless  cities  and  states. 
Now  we  must  help  in  seeing  that  they  are 
enforced,  that  minority  group  Job  applicants 
are  not  turned  away  out  of  habit,  or  worse, 
are  not  the  victims  of  subterfuge  and  in- 
genious methods  of  locking  them  out  or 
limiting  them  to  the  ground  floor. 

There  is  much  to  be  done — to  break  the 
prison  of  slums  where  Negroes  are  locked  in 
more  and  more  and  more,  like  sticks  of  dyna- 
mite tied  together  and  ready  to  explode:  to 
educate  for  democracy  m  schools  where  Negro 
children  are  written  off  as  hopeless  before 
they  even  begin,  where  textbooks  color  his- 
tory while  ignoring  the  contributions  of  the 
colored. 

Is  It  impossible?  Is  the  Job  too  gigantic  to 
tackle?  Not  if  we  lend  support  to  the  thesis 
that  a  nation  which  organized  Itself  to  win 
World  War  II.  which  aided  and  aids  the 
economic  development  of  nearly  half  the 
world,  which  builds  superhighways  and  su- 
perdwellings  for  Its  affluent,  which  has  ex- 
plored space  and  Is  getting  ready  to  explore 
the  moon,  can  with  the  same  kind  of  exertion 
overcome  the  shame  of  its  dual  society. 

With  a  national  effort  of  real  moral  pur- 
pose, with  commitment  of  resources  equal  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  task — a  commitment 
that  takes  in  government  and  the  private 
sector— we  can  begin  to  cure  the  Ills  of  our 
societv.  The  virgency  Is  to  get  on  with  the 
Job  not  In  fits  and  spurts  or  with  promises 
and  rhetoric,  but  with  fuU  time  and  with 
full  commitment. 
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The  question  Is  not  how  many  Negroes 
hate  whites.  After  all.  we  can  only  estimate 
how  many  whites  hate  Negroes.  The  question 
U  not  how  do  we  salvage  Negro  extremists. 
We  continue  to  do  battle  against  white  bigots 
and  extremists.  Not  Is  it  how  hurt  and  out- 
raged we  may  feel  at  being  labeled  "Wbltey." 
The  word  "nigger" — spoken  and  thought — la 
still  part  of  the  vocabulary. 

The  truth  Is  that  we  may  never  salvage 
Negro  extremists.  But  we  can  see  to  It  that 
they  remain  outside  the  mainstream  of  Amer- 
ican life.  And  In  the  language  of  the  ghetto 
we  can  "get  the  message"  and  begin  to 
salvage  America  Itself. 

We  can  get  back  on  the  road  It  took  so 
long  to  build.  We  can  make  of  it  a  new  kind 
of  superhighway.  And  we  can  move  ahead,  In 
.spite  of— or  maybe  because  of — our  desperate 
summer  of  running  backwards. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  DISPOSAL 
OF  GOVERNMENT-OWNED  LONG- 
LINES  COMMUNICATION  FACILI- 
TIES IN  ALASKA 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  on  S.  223.  I  have  not 
given  the  desk  prior  notice  of  this,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  iS.  223)  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment-owned long-lines  communication 
facilities  In  the  State  of  Alaska,  and  for 
other  purposes  which  were,  on  page  5, 
line  15,  strike  out  all  after  "disqualified" 
down  through  and  Including  "amended" 
in  line  18,  and  in.sert  'by  subsection 
310iai  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended,  from  holding  a  radio 
station  license". 

On  page  6.  line  10,  strike  out  all  after 
"<3)"  down  through  and  Including 
"requisite"  In  line  11,  and  Insert  "the 
transfer  will  not  be  f^nal  unless  and  un- 
til the  transferee  shall  receive  any  requi- 
site licenses  and". 

On  page  6.  line  18,  strike  out  "may  be 
necessary  under  section  202i4>"  and  in- 
sert "Is  necessary  under  section  203  (3) 
above". 

On  page  7,  line  5,  strike  out  "Except  as 
provided  in  section  204,  this"  and  in- 
sert "This". 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  amendments  to  this  bill  are  tech- 
nical ones  that  were  recommended  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
recommends  Senate  concurrence  in  these 
amendments,  and  therefore  I  move  that 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  House  amend- 
ments. 

In  further  explanation,  this  was  a 
unanimous  report  of  the  conference 
group.  It  Is  a  bill  upon  which  the  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  held  hearings. 
There  was  a  unanimous  report  on  the 
bill  itself,  and  I  think  It  passed  the  Sen- 
ate by  unanimous  vote.  I  note  that  the 
two  Senators  from  Alaska  are  In  favor 
of  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  that  the  Sen- 
ate concur  In  the  amendments  of  the 
House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


population  rank,  its  importance  as  a  major 
television  market  and  Its  great  record  oi 
support  of  the  AFL  Bills  and  other  sport* 
would  receive  primary  consideration  in  any 
expansion  move  by  either  league. 


CITY  OF  BUFFALO  SHOULD  HAVE 
OPPORTUNITY  TO  BE  HEARD  BY 
AMERICAN  LEAGUE  OFFICLALS  ON 
NEW  BASEBALL  FRANCHISES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  the  attention  of  my  colleague. 
Senator  Kennedy,  and  myself  that  the 
city  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  one  of  the  most  en- 
thusiastic sports-loving  cities  In  the 
country,  did  not  have  a  chance  to  be 
heard  by  the  o£Qclals  of  the  American 
League  before  new  baseball  franchises 
were  awarded. 

The  people  of  Buffalo  are  well  known 
as  hearty  and  loyal  sports  fans,  and  have 
given  enthusiastic  support  not  only  to 
the  American  Football  League's  Buffalo 
Bills,  but  to  almost  every  imaginable 
local  sporting  activity  from  hockey  and 
basketball  to  curling  and  pingpong. 

Senator  Kennedy  and  myself  have 
joined  with  western  New  York  area 
Members  In  the  House  In  calling  upon 
the  American  League  to  withhold  final 
approval  of  these  expanded  franchises 
until  all  interested  parties,  including 
Buffalo,  are  given  a  full  opportunity  to 
present  their  cases  at  open  hearings. 

Senator  Kennedy  and  I  feel  that  Buf- 
falo does  indeed  have  a  good  case  to 
make,  not  only  because  of  Its  history  of 
support  for  sports  activities  but  because 
the  community  Is  planning  to  build  a 
new  stadium  to  be  ready  for  the  1970 
baseball  sea.son. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
league from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy  1 
and  myself.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  In  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  state- 
ment we  have  made,  together  with  the 
following  Members  of  the  other  body: 
Mr,  Richard  D.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Barber 

B.     CONABLE,     Mr.    THADDETTS    J.    DtTLSKI, 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Ooodell,  and  Mr.  Henry 
P.  Smith  in. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Congress  has  so  far  permitted  the  baseball 
Industry  to  run  Its  own  affairs  but  this  priv- 
ilege carries  with  It  the  corresponding  duty 
to  act  fairly  and  responsibly  In  the  public 
Interest.  Reported  action  of  the  American 
Leagrue  In  awarding  expansion  franchises 
without  giving  Buffalo,  Milwaukee  and  other 
Interested  cities  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
appears  to  be  inconsistent  with  these  re- 
sponsibilities. 

I  call  upon  the  American  League  to  witli- 
hold  final  approval  of  these  franchises  until 
this  Is  corrected  and  ask  that  both  major 
leagues  give  assurances  that  all  Interested 
parties  will  be  given  adequate  notice  and  a 
full  opp)ortunlty  to  present  their  cases  at  a 
fair  hearing  before  any  expansion  franchises 
are  awarded. 

Buffalo's  plans  to  build  a  new  stadium  to 
be  ready  for  the  1970  season  are  well  along 
with  the  cost  and  site  study  to  be  completed 
by  the  first  of  December  and  with  both  par- 
ties t)ehlnd  the  effort.  I  would  certainly  as- 
sume   that   the   Niagara   Frontier,   with   its 


HONEST  ELECTIONS  ACT  OF  1967-- 
REPORT  of  a  COMMITTEE— mi- 
nority AND  INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS 
(S.  REPT.  NO.  714) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  I  re- 
port favorably,  with  amendments,  the 
bill  H.R.  4890,  to  establish  a  working 
capital  fund  for  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  and  I  submit  a  report  thereon. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed  together  with  minority  and 
dissenting  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without 
objection,  the  report  •will  be  printed  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  H.R.  4890  as 
passed  by  the  House  sets  up  a  revolving 
fund  In  the  Treasury  so  It  can  better 
provide  cei  tain  administrative  services  to 
its  constituent  bureaus.  To  that  bill,  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  has  added  the 
Honest  Elections  Act  of  1967.  The  com- 
mittee's amendments  are  submitted  in 
compliance  with  the  Instructions  of  the 
Senate  of  April  25,  1967,  which  directed 
tiie  committee  to  report  back  to  the  Sen- 
ate provisions  with  respect  to  the  presi- 
dential campaign  fund  law  of  1966. 

After  receiving  Its  Instructions  from 
the  Senate,  and  after  more  than  5  weeks 
of  debate  In  the  Senate  on  the  subject 
of  campaign  financing,  the  committee 
conducted  6  days  of  hearings  In  which 
it  heard  from  everyone  who  evidenced  a 
desire  to  speak  to  the  Issue.  Following  the 
open  hearings,  the  committee  met  In 
executive  sessions  to  formulate  a  package 
of  proposals  to  report  to  the  Senate.  That 
package  comprises  the  four  titles  of  the 
Honest  Elections  Act  of  1967  reported 
today. 

Title  I  provides  an  Income  tax  credit 
for  one-half  of  up  to  $50  of  political  con- 
tributions an  Individual  makes  to  candi- 
dates for  public  office  or  to  political  com- 
mittees. 

Title  II  provides  a  choice  between  pub- 
lic and  private  financing  of  presidential 
and  vlce-presldentlal  and  senatorial 
election  campaigns.  If  candidates  for 
these  offices  choose  to  receive  Federal 
payments  for  their  campaign  expenses, 
they  will  generally  not  be  able  to  accept 
private  contributions  for  such  expenses. 
Title  III  Is  the  exact  text  of  the  Elec- 
tion Reform  Act  of  1987,  S.  1880,  which 
the  Senate  passed  unanimously  Septem- 
ber 12.  1967,  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to  the  reporting  of  campaign  expendi- 
tures and  contributions. 

Title  IV  provides  criminal  penalties 
for  the  undesirable  campaign  practices 
of  soliciting  votes  near  polling  places  In 
Federal  elections  and  paying  persons  to 
provide  transportation  for  voters  In  Fed- 
eral elections. 

I  recognize  that  this  bill  is  being  re- 
ported rather  late  In  this  first  session 
of  the  90th  Congress,  when  the  mood  of 
Congress  Is  to  pass  only  essential  meas- 
ures and  to  adjourn.  The  Honest  Elec- 
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tions  Act  is  of  such  a  comprehensive 
nature  as  to  require  thorough  study  and 
debate  by  the  Senate  before  being  acted 
upon.  Therefore,  It  may  not  be  possible 
to  schedule  It  for  consideration  In  this 
session  of  Congress. 

It  Is  my  hope,  however,  that,  if  the 
measure  is  not  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate during  these  remaining  days  of  the 
first  session,  it  will  be  considered  and 
passed  as  early  as  possible  next  year  so 
that  It  can  operate  In  the  1968  political 
campaigns. 

To  do  that,  it  may  be  necessary  next 
year  for  us  to  modify  certain  of  the  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  as  reported  in  order 
to  get  on  the  lawbooks  an  effective  meas- 
ure as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  the  bill  re- 
ported today.  The  committee  worked 
long  and  hard  to  prepare  what  I  feel  is 
the  best  possible  measure  for  the  financ- 
ing of  political  campaigns  that  has  ever 
been  presented  anywhere  in  or  out  of 
Congress.  It  is  a  combination  of  the  best 
thinking  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee and  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate.  It 
holds  promise  of  doing  more  to  democ- 
ratize our  democratic  government  than 
anything  else  that  has  ever  been  done 
before.  It  will  make  it  possible,  in  an 
era  of  burgeoning  campaign  costs,  for 
men  of  uncommon  ability,  but  limited 
means,  to  participate  effectively  in  shap- 
ing this  country's  destiny  without  hav- 
ing to  rely  on  large  contributions  from 
questionable  sources. 

I  hope  this  bill  will  have  the  atten- 
tion and  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
and  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  us  re- 
flects the  best  thinking  of  all  those  who 
believe  that  there  must  be  some  better 
way  other  than  entirely  private  financing 
to  pay  the  cost  of  Federal  elections.  In 
order  to  assure  that  improper  Influence 
as  a  result  of  campaign  contributions 
will  be  kept  to  an  absolute  minimum. 
This  bill  seeks  to  meet  the  problem  both 
by  saying  how  campaign  contributions 
can  be  made,  how  they  will  be  regulated 
in  the  private  area,  requiring  the  report- 
ing of  private  campaign  contributions 
and  striking  at  corrupt  practices,  and  by 
striking  at  the  cause  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  undue  influence  in  Govem- 
ment^the  way  in  which  campaign  funds 
are  raised.  ^^     ^    ^ 

The  bin  before  us  reflects  the  best 
thinking  of  those  who  contributed  to  the 
heated  and  sometimes  Impassioned  ex- 
tended debate  which  occurred  In  the 
Senate  during  the  early  weeks  of  this 
session,  Including  those  who  had  very 
sincere  doubts,  and  raised  many  ques- 
tions about  certain  phases  of  the  legisla- 
tion, although  they  felt  that  the  objec- 
tive was  In  some  respects  a  desirable  one. 
Much  of  the  thinking  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  Is  reflected 
in  the  measure  before  us — particularly 
to  the  extent  that  It  provides  that  there 
should  not  be  commingling  of  public  and 
private  funds  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment helps  make  It  possible  to  flnance  a 
campaign  for  Federal  office. 

The  bin  before  the  Senate,  both  with 
regard  to  presidential  candidates  and  to 
senatorial  candidates,  would  require  that 
the  candidate  decide  whether  he  wDl 
spend  public  funds — and  if  he  should 


elect  to  do  so,  he  would  account  for  them 
just  as  though  he  were  anyone  else 
spending  Federal  funds  under  a  necessity 
of  accounting  for  every  single  nickel,  to 
show  that  it  was  properly  spent,  and  for 
a  proper  purpose.  The  bUl  does  not  permit 
private  contributions  to  be  accepted  by 
a  candidate  for  President,  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent, or  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  If  he  elects 
to  avaU  himself  of  the  Government  funds 
available. 

The  bill  does  not  seek  to  provide  public 
financing  for  primary  elections.  They 
would  continue  to  be  financed  by  private 
contributions.  Broad  private  financing 
would  be  encouraged  by  the  tax  credit 
provision  which  is  also  a  part  of  this 
legislation.  A  person  could  put  up  $50, 
taking  a  tax  credit  of  $25,  as  his  contri- 
bution toward  helping  a  candidate 
emerge  from  the  primaries  victorious.  It 
would  also  permit  anyone  who  sought  to 
do  so  to  continue  to  run  with  private 
financing  in  the  general  election  cam- 
paign, and  his  contributors  would  have 
the  benefit  of  the  tax  provision  of  a  50- 
percent  credit  on  a  contribution  up  to  $50 
if  he  decided  to  use  private  financing. 

This  biU  would  seek  to  free  a  candidate 
for  President,  for  Vice  President,  or  for 
the  U.S.  Senate  from  the  necessity  of 
going  hat  in  hand  to  anyone,  seeking 
private  money  for  his  campaign. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment  a  great 
deal  of  what  is  wrong  with  government 
in  this  countrj'  has  to  do  with  the  manner 
in  which  campaigns  are  financed.  In  a 
discussion  of  ths  subject  with  one  of  the 
most  honorable  men  In  goverrunent  I 
have  ever  known,  who  has  served  In  this 
body,  he  made  a  statement  which  ex- 
plains. I  think,  about  as  weU  as  anj'  I 
have  heard,  what  the  problem  is. 
He  said: 

We  like  to  think  and  we  like  to  say  that 
these  contrlbutlor^B  to  our  campaigns  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  our  Judgment, 
and  that  it  really  doesn't  make  any  difference 
at  all  in  arriving  at  what  we  will  do  about 
someone's  problem,  or  how  we  wlU  vote  on 
legislation.  Yet  we  know  that  it  does  make 
some  difference. 


It  makes  a  difference  in  your  attitude 
toward  some  people,  even  though  you 
would  like  to  think  it  does  not,  and  it  does 
have  something  to  do  with  how  some  of 
the  votes  turn  out. 

This  measure  would  seek  to  insure  that 
those  who  run  for  public  office.  Insofar  as 
we  have  the  power  to  make  it  so  at  this 
time,  may  be.  like  Caesar's  wife,  com- 
pletely above  suspicion,  and  to  remove 
any  pressure  that  would  cause  a  public 
servant  to  feel  that  because  certain  in- 
dividuals contributed  to  his  campaign  in 
large  amovmt.  he  has  something  of  an 
obligation  to  vote  in  their  favor  on 
matters  Important  to  their  interests, 
rather  than  to  vote  100  percent  his  own 
con\ictlons  on  all  issues. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  my  experi- 
ence through  the  years  that  when  some- 
one who  had  been  a  major  campaign 
contributor,  not  only  in  one  but  in  two 
or  three  campaigns,  would  caU  upon  me 
and  urge  me  to  vote  for  some  particular 
piece  of  legislation,  I  would  hope  I  could 
go  along  or  agree  with  that  person,  be- 
cause he  had  contributed  a  large  amount 
to  my  campaign.  It  Is  a  practical  prob- 
lem In  government,  and  one  we  will  never 


be  able  to  regulate  simply  by  saying  we 
will  have  to  report  campaign  contribu- 
tions. In  the  end.  we  must  decide  whether 
we  want  to  free  this  Goverrunent  com- 
pletely from  the  influence  which  comes 
through  money  contributed  to  cam- 
paigns. 

Strangely  enough.  Mr.  President, 
through  aU  the  debate  on  this  item,  in- 
volving many  millions  of  doUars — it  Is 
estimated  that  there  would  be  about  $28 
miUlon  available  to  the  two  candidates 
for  President  In  1968  and  about  $26  V2 
million  available  to  candidates  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  196S— I  have  never  yet 
had  a  single  man  who  was  a  big  cam- 
paign contributor  ask  me  to  vote  for 
public  financing  of  any  campaign,  even 
though  that  would,  theoreticaUy  at  least, 
relieve  him  of  the  burden  of  having  a 
great  number  of  his  friends  in  Congress 
and  people  in  the  White  House  pressing 
him  to  contribute  campaign  money. 

The  fact  that  no  one  has  ever  asked 
me  to  vote  on  that  basis  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  such  people  feel,  when  they 
contribute  to  political  campaigns,  that  it 
is  a  good  investment,  and  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  have  those  in  government 
come  by  to  see  them  periodicaUy.  seek- 
ing campaign  contributions. 

But  if  we  believe  that  theoretically,  at 
least,  every  man  should  have  as  much 
influence  in  government  as  any  other, 
and  that  any  man's  vote  is  worth  as 
much  as  any  one  else's  vote,  then  I  be- 
lieve It  would  be  weU  that  every  person 
have  equal  Influence  in  deciding  who  win 
be  elected. 

There  win  be  some  heated  debate  on 
the  issue;  but  this  is  the  fimdamental 
issue  that  separated  Alexander  Hamilton 
from  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  one  feeling 
that  it  was  the  elite,  the  well  educated. 
the  privileged  who  would  be  best  quali- 
fied to  decide  what  would  happen  and 
what  the  course  of  the  Nation  should  be, 
therefore  contending  that  only  property 
owners  should  be  permitted  to  vote  at  an. 
The  Jeffersonian  theory  was  that  the 
more  hands  into  which  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty  is  entrusted,  the  safer  she  wlU 
be.  That  was  the  course  the  history  of 
this  Nation  took. 

There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
when  Senators  get  used  to  the  Idea,  they 
win  think  more  and  more  that  It  Is  better 
that  campaigiis  for  Federal  office  should 
have  the  least  possible  amount  of  private 
financing,  particularly  in  cases  in  which 
one  must  seek  large  contributions  from 
a  relatively  small  number  of  people. 

A  part  of  the  bUl— the  tax  credit  of 
one-half  of  up  to  a  $50  campiugn  con- 
tribution— was  voted  without  a  single 
dissenting  vote  In  the  committee.  In  fair- 
ness, I  should  say  that  I  do  not  beUeve 
that  that  provision  win  make  nearly  as 
great  a  contribution  toward  relieving  the 
Goverrmient  from  the  pressures  of  undue 
and  Improper  Influence  as  would  be 
achieved  by  some  of  the  more  controver- 
sial sections  of  the  bin.  Some  of  the  best 
things  that  happen  in  Government  are 
achieved  only  after  fierce,  heated,  impas- 
sioned controversies  which  lead  to  com- 
promises: after  people  have  contributed 
their  best  efforts  and  set  forth  their 
ideas,  in  an  effort  to  reach  a  solution  of 
the  problem.  The  more  controversial  sec- 
tions of  the  bin  wUl.  in  the  end,  be  judged 
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by  history  to  be  some  of  the  best  parts 
of  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  present  in  the 
Chamber.  I  thank  him  for  the  fine  con- 
tribution he  has  made  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  and  for  his  work  on  this 
legislation.  I  thank  him  as  one  who 
struggled  for  many  hours  with  him  in 
debating  various  aspects  of  this  issue  on 
the  floor  in  the  early  part  of  this  session. 

I  am  happy  that  I  can  now  join  with 
hum  in  supporting  the  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana, the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, for  his  generous  reference  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

I  express  gratitude  for  the  diligent 
efforts  and  earnest  attention  he  has  given 
to  this  problem.  It  Is  a  pleasure  and  an 
honor  for  me  to  Join  with  him  in  this 
truly  joint  effort  to  bring  about  a  basic 
political  reform. 

Mr.  President,  enactment  of  the  bill 
which  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  just  reported  to  the  Senate 
would,  in  fact,  be  a  fundamental  political 
reform,  one  that  has  been  too  long  de- 
layed, one  that  has  been  long  in  the 
making,  and  one  for  which  there  is  a 
pressing  and  increasing  need. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  sug- 
gested this  political  reform  in  the  year  in 
which  the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
was  bom.  So,  it  is  not  entirely  a  new 
idea.  However,  in  the  intervening  period 
of  time,  the  cost  of  political  campaigns 
has  skyrocketed  until  we  are  nearing  the 
point — if  indeed  we  have  not  already  ar- 
rived at  the  point — at  which  only  very 
wealthy  men,  or  those  who  accept  very 
large  contributions  from  wealthy  in- 
dividuals or  from  vested  interests,  can 
seek  successfully  high  Federal  elective 
office. 

I  do  not  wish  in  this  statement  to 
Indict  any  individual.  I  wish  clearly  to 
acknowledge  that  I  have  been  a  partici- 
pant in  this  great  system  of  self-govern- 
ment. I  am  aware  of  the  pitfalls,  the 
temptations,  and  the  dangers,  as  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  must  be. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  an  important 
public  function,  it  is  the  election  of  high 
officials  of  the  U.S.  Government.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  honesty,  the  efficacy, 
the  probity,  the  verity,  the  efifectiveness, 
the  efficiency,  and  the  vitality  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  de- 
pends upon  so  few  men  and  women. 

A  President  and  a  Vice  President  are 
the  only  two  officials  in  the  entire  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Government  upon 
whose  qualifications,  and  in  the  election 
of  whom,  the  American  people  have  a  di- 
rect voice. 

Only  in  the  election  of  a  President,  a 
Vice  President,  100  Senators,  and  435 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives do  the  200  million  people  of  America 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote,  and  it  is 
these,  plus  the  Supreme  Court,  who  con- 
stitute the  great  triumvirate  of  the  co- 
ordinate branches  of  Government  for  the 
most  powerful  nation  on  earth. 

When  we  are  dealing  with  the  system 
for  election  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the 
President  and  Vice  President,  we  are 
dealing  with  the  vitals  of  self-govern- 


ment in  America.  So,  the  Congress  has 
not  considered,  nor  will  it  likely  consider 
for  a  long  while  to  come,  a  measure  more 
fundamental  to  self-government  than 
will  be  the  case  when  early  next  year,  I 
expect,  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  wUl  rise  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  call  up  the  bill  he  just  re- 
ported from  the  Finance  Committee. 

The  measure  provides  for  the  use  of 
public  funds  in  the  conduct  of  election 
campaigns  for  President,  Vice  President, 
and  U.S.  Senator.  It  does  not  provide 
appropriated  funds  for  the  campaigns 
for  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  Is 
my  hope  that  when  the  bill  reaches  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Members 
of  that  body  will  decide  to  amend  the  bill 
so  as  to  Include  campaigns  for  election  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  a  basis 
similar  to  that  provided  in  the  commit- 
tee bill  for  senatorial  campaigns. 

Although  the  bill  does  not  provide  ap- 
propriated funds  for  campaigns  for  the 
House,  it  does  provide  public  funds  for 
these  and  other  campaigns  by  providing 
a  tax  credit  for  private  political  contri- 
butions. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  propaganda  against  this  bill  and 
we  have  read  a  great  deal  of  propaganda 
against  it.  All  of  that  propaganda  has 
been  directed  against  what  I  regard  as 
the  most  Important  provision  in  the 
bill — the  provision  which  gives  to  can- 
didates for  high  elective  Federal  office 
an  opportimity  to  make  a  clean  break 
with  the  campaign  financing  practices 
that  have  come  to  endanger  the  quality 
of  the  ballot  box  and  endanger,  indeed, 
the  very  system  of  self-government. 

ActuaUy.  the  bill  provides  two  meth- 
ods by  which  public  funds  may  be  pro- 
vided to  finance  campaigns  of  candi- 
dates for  President.  Vice  President,  and 
the  Senate.  For  those  candidates  who 
elect  to  finance  their  campaign  in  the 
traditional  way — that  is,  in  the  only  way 
now  available — public  funds  are  pro- 
vided, in  that  people  who  make  contribu- 
tions to  the  political  campaigns  of  those 
candidates  will  receive  a  tax  credit  for 
their  contributions.  I  have  heretofore 
opposed  that  method  of  providing  pub- 
lic funds  for  campaigns,  but  I  became 
convinced  that  something  must  be  done 
in  this  field. 

Neither  I  nor  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee wish  to  force  candidates  for  Sen- 
ator or  for  President  ana  Vice  President 
to  choose  a  particular  course.  So  we 
chose  to  make  public  funds  available 
for  the  conduct  of  election  campaigns  In 
either  of  two  ways : 

One,  a  tax  credit  for  private  campaign 
contributions.  That  credit  is  subtracted 
from  the  taxes  the  contributor  would 
otherwise  pay  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  So 
make  no  mistake  about  it — it  is  money 
out  of  the  Treasury. 

The  other  method  Is  to  have  the  Fed- 
eral Government  reimburse  from  appro- 
priated funds  the  legitimate,  reasonable, 
and  qualified  campaign  expenses  of  a 
candidate  who  elects  to  seek  public  office 
entirely  at  public  expense.  This  would  be 
the  more  economical  of  the  two  systems. 

The  tax  credit  approach  will  cost  the 
Treasury-  more  money;  and  when  the  de- 
bate proceeds,  at  the  time  this  bill  is 


called  up  for  action,  this  will  be  dem- 
onstrated in  detail. 

There  is  no  question  about  It.  We  had 
testimony  from  the  Treasury  about  the 
cost  of  the  tax  credit  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  if  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President,  or  the  Senate  elects 
to  seek  that  public  office  at  public  ex- 
pense through  appropriated  funds,  he 
must  make  application  for  reimburse- 
ment of  his  campaign  expenses  under  re- 
strictions carefully  spelled  out  in  the 
bill.  In  making  that  application,  he  must 
certify  that  he  has  not  accepted  and  -nlll 
not  accept  private  campaign  contribu- 
tions In  any  amount  from  any  source  for 
the  campaign  expenditures  for  which  he 
is  to  be  reimbursed ;  nor  can  he  spend  his 
own  funds  for  such  purposes. 

So  here  is  an  opportunity  for  a  candi- 
date to  make  a  clean  break  with  the 
vicious  practices  that  now  threaten  the 
equality  of  the  ballot  box  and  the  purity 
of  our  system  of  self-government. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  referred  to  the  fact  that  he 
and  I  had  been  In  contention  on  a  bill 
dealing  with  this  matter  earlier  this  year 
The  most  serious  objection  I  had  to  the 
measure  passed  last  year  was  that  it  per- 
mitted the  commingling  of  public  and 
private  funds  In  political  campaigns.  I 
believed  that  would  cure  nothing,  that 
it  might  make  the  situation  even  worse. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  now  reported 
meets  this  problem  squarely.  It  would 
make  it  impossible  for  a  candidate  who 
elects  to  seek  public  office  at  public  ex- 
pense to  profit  from  a  political  campaign, 
or  to  commingle  his  or  his  family's  or  his 
friends'  private  funds  with  public  fimds. 
I  believe  that  candidates  will  make  an 
election  In  this  regard.  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing  how  many  will  choose  to  go  pub- 
lic, so  to  speak.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
within  a  few  years  all  will  seek  public 
office  on  this  basis.  And,  oh,  what  a  great 
improvement  this  would  be. 

I  regard  this  as  the  most  far-reaching 
election  law  reform  that  has  been  pro- 
posed since  the  amendment  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  to  require  that  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  be  elected  by  popular 
franchise.  I  dare  say  that  It  would  work 
as  much  Improvement  In  the  quality  of 
democracy.  It  would  return  the  election 
of  Federal  officials  to  the  basic  Ideal  of 
American  democracy — of  one  man,  one 
vote. 

Why,  I  ask,  Mr.  President,  should  the 
measure  of  a  citizen's  Influence  upon  the 
election  of  public  officials  be  the  size  of 
his  pocketbook?  This  is  an  election  law 
reform  that  goes  to  the  heart  of  equality 
of  the  ballot  box  and  the  efficacy  of 
self-government. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  upon  his  success 
In  bringing  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a 
bin  with  majority  support  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  late  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  so  far  as  I  know,  was 
the  first  public  official  In  the  United 
States  to  urge  that  election  to  public 
office  be  treated  as  a  public  function,  not 
left  to  the  vagaries  of  political  money 
from  whatever  source.  But  although  It 
was  suggested  so  long  ago,  progress  has 
been  slow.  Enactment  of  the  pending 
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bill,  however,  will  be  a  giant  stride  for- 
ward. ,  _  ,,      „      . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  salute  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for 
the  magnificent  contribution  he  has 
made  to  our  efforts  to  work  out  this  prob- 
lem in  a  manner  that  Is  most  consistent 
with  the  public  interest,  particularly  in  a 
manner  that  Is  completely  In  accord  with 
the  Senator's  deep  convictions  in  this 
matter,  after  he  has  studied  It  for  many 
years. 

In  my  judgment,  the  time  will  come 
when  not  only  will  this  be  the  law.  but 
also,  Americans  will  express  amazement 
at  our  having  permitted  the  fate  of  the 
American  Government — in  the  election 
of  a  President  and  a  Congress,  when 
there  was  a  direct  confrontation  on  a 
division  of  issues  involving  the  personal 
lives  of  people  and  their  fortunes  as  well 
as  the  future  of  our  Nation—  to  be  dic- 
tated by  the  fact  that  one  side  had  a 
sreat  deal  more  money  to  spend  than 
the  other. 

Mr.  GORE.  Or  that  one  candidate  was 
rich  and  the  other  was  poor. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Exactly.  The 
idea  that  we,  at  this  point  In  history, 
would  permit  our  fundamental  decisions 
to  be  controlled  by  the  power  of  money 
in  elections,  rather  than  simply  by  the 
honest  judgment  of  people,  after  they 
had  heard  both  sides  fairly  and  ade- 
quately presented,  I  believe  will  be  almost 
inconceivable  to  those  who  view  It  from 
a  point  in  the  future. 

If  we  were  permitted  to  look  back  30 
years  from  now,  my  guess  is  that  any 
American  at  that  time  would  consider 
it  inconceivable  that  Americans  at  this 
point  In  our  history  would  have  been 
so  little  advanced  in  self-government 
that  we  would  permit  these  vital  Issues — 
which  have  to  do  with  whether  we  go 
to  war  or  whether  we  stay  out  of  It, 
whether  we  continue  a  war  or  whether 
we  decide  to  withdraw  from  it.  whether 
we  make  peace  or  do  not  make  peace, 
whether  we  have  a  program  that  pro- 
vides more  for  the  poor  or  does  not, 
whether  we  provide  a  high-level  interest 
rate  or  whether  we  provide  a  low-level 
interest  rate,  whether  Industry  Is  given 
certain  advantages  It  seeks  or  whether 
we  decline  to  do  so — to  be  decided  by 
the  fact  that  one  side  has  more  money 
to  spend  than  the  other. 

Mr.  GORE.  All  issues. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes,  virtually 
all  Issues  that  have  anything  to  do  with 
Government,  where  Government  has 
anything  to  do  with  It,  and  that  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  many  economic 
issues,  as  the  Senator  knows  can  be 
affected  or  even  decided  by  the  way  in 
which  campaigns  are  decided.  The  level 
of  prices  is  affected  by  the  power  of 
monopolies,  by  decisions  we  make  in  this 
body  and  by  decisions  made  by  the  Pres- 
ident. 

It  will  seem  unthinkable  to  those  at 
some  future  point  In  history  that  we 
would  permit  someone  to  dictate  the  de- 
cision by  the  power  of  private  money 
contributions  with  respect  to  the  out- 
come of  elections,  by  seeing  to  it  that 


one  side  Is  heard  more  than  the  other 
side,  or  that  one  side  Is  more  able  than 
the  other  side  to  buy  more  television, 
more  of  everything  and,  therefore,  that 
one  side  can  make  It  difficult  for  the 
other  side  to  be  heard  at  all  even  though 
the  latter  may  have  great  support  Eunong 
the  people.  In  terms  of  the  progress  of 
democracy  such  a  result  will  be  unthink- 
able 30  years  from  this  date. 

Mr.  GORE.  Who  now  in  the  Senate 
would  want  to  amend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  strike  out  the  pro- 
vision requiring  Members  of  this  body  to 
be  elected  by  popular  vote? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  would  be 
unthinkable. 

Mr.  GORE.  This  reform  was  long 
sought  and  was  long  in  coming.  Finally, 
because  of  practices  in  elections  con- 
ducted by  some  State  legislatures,  the 
situation  became  so  scandalous  that  the 
U.S.  Constitution  was  amended,  but  only 
after  bitter  opposition. 

There  Is  a  strange  affinity  between 
conservatism  and  the  status  quo.  It  Is  a 
Uttle  difficult  to  understand,  but  those 
who  are  satisfied  with  practices  and  con- 
ditions as  they  are,  are  a  little  fearful 
of  any  change,  a  little  suspicious  of  any- 
thing new,  and  they  tend  to  defend  the 
status  quo  and  resist  change.  So  we  are 
apt  to  see  a  repetition  of  that. 

I  have  heard  statements  by  some  Sena- 
tors about  how  unthinkable  It  is,  when 
we  have  an  imbalanced  budget,  that  the 
Senate  would  consider  the  provision  of 
public  funds  for  campaigns  for  elective 
office.  And  yet.  those  same  Senators  sup- 
port enthusiastically  the  provision  to  give 
tax  credits  for  campaign  contributions, 
even  to  a  candidate  for  sheriff.  This  is 
perhaps  a  more  extensive  provision  of  the 
bill  than  is  justified.  I  acknowledge  that 
I  voted  for  It. 

I  think  the  time  has  come,  and  maybe 
the  time  is  past  due,  when  we  must  deal 
with  the  problem  of  election  to  public 
office  and  the  Influence  of  money  in  our 
national  politics.  I  think,  however,  when 
we  deal  with  It  we  must  deal  with  it  in 
the  broad  manner  outlined  in  the  bill 
which  the  chairman  has  brought  to  the 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
said  no  one  would  now  suggest  that 
women  should  not  be  permitted  to  vote. 
I  know  no  one  in  elected  office  would.  It 
was  said  that  there  was  no  proper  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  women  as  to  how 
the  Government  was  run,  and  that  they 
should  be  more  interested  in  matters 
concerning  the  home  and  children  and 
that  they  shoxild  not  vote  on  the  election 
of  public  officials.  That  argument  had 
great  support  among  men  of  the  day. 
There  was  a  time  when  people  thought 
if  women  voted  at  all.  that  they  should 
be  loyal  and  vote  sis  their  husbands 
voted,'  and  that  if  they  were  not  loyal, 
not  vote  at  all. 

Women  have  done  more  to  insist  on 
honesty  in  government  and  Insist  that 
Improper  Influences  should  be  removed 
from  government  than  men  have  done  in 
those  areas.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
They  have  probably  been  less  suscepti- 
ble to  that  which  appeals  to  the  worst  in 
persons  rather  than  the  best,  than  have 
men.  Women's  suffrage  has  tremendous- 


ly improved  our  democracy.  But  there 
was  a  time  when  people  sincerely  thought 
that  women  should  not  vote. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  sometimes  suspect  that 
there  might  have  been  a  few  votes  against 
it  if  we  had  had  a  secret  ballot. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  reform 
we  are  seeking  here,  and  it  is  part  of  the 
bill,  would  not  only  strike  at  corruption, 
improper  influence,  and  undue  influence, 
but  also  would  seek  to  eliminate  the  cause 
of  it. 

Requiring  people  to  report,  regulating 
the  amount  they  can  contribute,  or 
things  of  that  sort  would  be  merelj-  treat- 
ing the  symptom  if  one  did  not  seek  to 
eliminate  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of 
improper  Influence  in  government. 

It  is  difficult  at  times  to  debate  his 
issue  adequately  because  no  one  dares 
to  admit  that  any  of  his  decisions  were 
ever  in  anj-wise  influenced,  or  that  a 
final  decision  was  ever  determined  one 
way  or  the  other  because  of  the  manner 
In  which  these  campaigns  are  privately 
flnanced. 

We  would  like  to  think  that  when  the 
average  Senator  goes  out  and  runs  for 
office,  hat  in  hand,  seeking  perhaps 
$250,000  to  finance  his  campaign,  that 
the  contributions  come  in  entirely  be- 
cause people  appreciate  his  sterling 
character  and  his  faultless  integrity  and 
not  because  he  has  voted  for  some  eco- 
nomic interest  or  proposes  to  do  so  in 
the  future. 

One  would  like  to  think  when  the 
President  is  elected  it  did  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  fact  that  large  in- 
terests contributed  great  amounts  of 
money  to  pay  $20  million,  $30  million, 
or  even  $40  million  in  campaign 
expenses. 

Yet,  if  one  simply  acquaints  himself 
with  the  conduct  of  his  State  legislature 
or  what  happens  in  his  city  council  he 
knows  that  the  power  of  money  to  finance 
these  campaigns  many  times  has  alto- 
gether too  much  to  do  with  decisions  that 
are  made. 

It  would  be  far  better  that  these  deci- 
sions be  made  completely  separate  from 
the  power  of  money  to  influence  pohtical 
campaigns,  and  that  is  the  basic  reform 
that  this  amendment  moves  toward. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  really  did 
not  believe  we  would  be  able  to  persuade 
the  Congress  to  vote  for  a  propoial  that 
would  preclude  one  from  accepting  pri- 
vate contributions  in  a  campaign.  When 
I  first  introduced  my  suggestion  along 
this  line.  I  felt  that  persons  were  so 
accustomed  to  private  financing  that  you 
probably  could  not  sell  this  idea.  The 
majority  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
has  been  willing  to  buy  the  idea  that  the 
campaigns  could  and.  if  one  desired, 
should  be  publicly  financed. 

One  who  rims  at  public  expense,  in  all 
likelihood,  will  have  much  less  financing 
avsiilable  to  him  than  one  who  runs  at 
private  expense.  However,  while  he  would 
have  less  fimds  available  to  conduct  his 
campaign,  he  would  have  one  thing  to  his 
advantage.  He  could  demonstrate  to  the 
public  that  he  was  not  accepting  private 
contributions  and  that  he  was  indebted 
to  no  one  but  his  conscience  and  the 
people  who  voted  for  him.  He  would  not 
have  heavy  obligations  toward  private 
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contributors  rcsultliiK  from  the  way  in 
which  the  campaign  was  financed 

Mr  President.  I  have  been  In  politics 
In  one  way  or  another  for  my  entire  life- 
time. My  father  was  elected  to  public 
ofUce  about  the  same  time  I  was  born  on 
this  earth.  I  have,  therefore,  had  occasion 
to  see  some  of  the  practical  problems 
that  good  men  are  confronted  with  when 
they  are  of  modest  means  seeking  to  ob- 
tain hlKh  public  offlcp  with  the  finest  of 
mtcntlon.s  and  motives.  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  sec  the  pres.sures  and  the 
practical  problems  with  which  such  men 
lire  confronted.  There  Is  no  doubt  In  my 
mind  that  history  will  Judge  thl.s  to  be 
one  of  the  Important  reforms — perhaps 
the  most  Important  reform  of  our  time 
In  the  election  process.  If  we  make  It  pos- 
.slble  for  a  person  aspiring  to  the  highest 
public  onice  to  be  financially  obligated 
to  no  one  other  than  the  public,  whom  he 
Is  sworn  to  serve. 

Mr,  CORE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Mr. 
President,  let  It  be  said  that  the  public 
pays  for  the  cost  of  political  campaigns, 
one  way  or  the  other.  There  may  be  a 
few  men  so  rich  that  they  can  finance 
their  campaigns,  but  It  Is  rare,  Indeed, 
where  those  who  have  It  will  spend  their 
own  money  In  such  largo  amounts  for 
such  a  purpose. 

Thus,  .suineoiic  other  than  the  candi- 
date must  provide  the  bulk  of  the  cain- 
palKU  expendlltire.s. 

Now.  which  Is  .safest  for  the  pub'le  in- 
terest '  I.s  It  not  truer  to  the  Ideal  of 
democracy  and  the  one-man,  one-vote 
Idea  to  face  the  l.ssue  squarely  and  say 
what  Is  assuredly  a  truth — that  election 
to  public  oJTlce  Is  a  public  function,  and 
then  let  the  expen.se  be  borne  by  all  the 
people,  not  by  the  few  who  contribute, 
some  with  worthy  motives  and  some  with 
sclflsl;  motives? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  answer  Is 
clear-as  clear  as  a  bell. 

I  predict  that  when  we  arc  able  to 
brlns  this  Issue  fully  before  the  Senate, 
the  vote  will  be  a  clear  inajarlty  for  pas- 
.sage  of  the  bill. 

I  am  happy,  let  me  repeat,  to  Join  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana  In 
tills  eflort.  I  close  by  congratulating  him 
upon  the  adroitness  with  which  he  has 
already  presented  the  matter.  He  has 
been  very  busy  wltli  tlie  social  security 
bill  and  with  many  other  Important  Is- 
sues which  require  his  attention.  He  de- 
layed making  tills  report  until  the  oppo- 
sition had  fired  Its  full  salvos;  and  now 
the  handgrcnadcs  having  been  bursted. 
the  false  propaganda  having  been  dis- 
seminated and  dissipated,  from  here  on 
out  the  supporters  of  the  bill  are  on  the 
offensive  and  I  predict  tliat  we  will  bring 
It  to  a  vote  with  a  clear  majority  early 
next  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
minority  views  of  H.R.  4890  be  printed 
In  theRecoRD. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object — does  not  the  Senator  know- 
that  I  have  already  inserted  those  mi- 
nority views  In  the  Rkcord  today? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  should 
like  to  have  them  appear  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 


Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Well,  that  will 
put  them  in  twice  In  the  same  day. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  still  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  minority  views  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minority 
views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

M«NORITY  VIEWS  ON  CAMPAIGN  F'lNANClNO  BlIJ. 

(NoTt.  Following  are  the  minority  views 
on  H.R.  4890,  sometlmeB  delicately  referred 
to  M  the  Presidential  and  Senatorial  Cum- 
pnlgn  Financing  Act,  but  more  pro[)erly  de- 
scribed oa  a  "Poverty  Program  for  Politi- 
cians") 

The  Administration's  proposal  to  finance 
the  next  election  campaign  from  the  Federal 
Irciifiury  not  only  Is  utterly  Indefensible  on 
Its  fiice  but  In  times  of  soaring  budget  defi- 
cits and  demands  for  higher  taxes  represents 
nothing  less  than  a  gratuitous  slap  In  the 
face  of  every  tnx-wcary  American  taxpayer. 
At  a  time  when  we  have  record  spending,  an 
indicated  all-time  peacetime  deficit,  rampant 
inflation,  and  a  request  for  a  10  per  cent  sur- 
charge on  Income  taxes  It  seems  Inconceiv- 
able that  there  should  be  a  request  for  Fed- 
eral subsidizing  of  candidates  for  President 
and  the  Senate  with  an  Invitation  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  par- 
ticipate. 

There  are  many  reasons'  for  opposing  the 
public  financing  of  political  campaigns.  One 
of  the  more  fundamental  reason*,  which 
would  apply  even  If  the  Federal  Qovernment 
were  running  a  surplus  right  now.  Is  that  the 
whole  election  process  should  be  voluntary, 
not  compusory  The  public  financing  provl- 
xlons  of  this  bin  are  a  means  of  taking  money 
out  of  the  pockets  of  every  taxpayer  not  only 
for  the  use  of  candidates  of  their  choice  but 
also  for  the  use  of  candidates  whom  they  op- 
|)o«e  This  enforced  collection  of  uixes  from 
taxpayers  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  t>irnlng  them  over  to  candidates  to  spend 
rellectfl  a  callous  disregard  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  voluntary  system  of  elections,  so 
cMsenilnl  to  the  continuation  of  our  system  of 
Kovernment  We  feel  that  the  very  esaence  of 
the  American  political  process  gxiarantees 
each  voter  the  opportunity  to  work  for.  con- 
tribute to.  and  vote  for  the  candidate  of  his 
choice  The  public  financing  provisions  of 
this  bill  are  a  break  with  that  concept  They 
force  everyone  to  support  financially  the  can- 
didates they  oppo.se,  while  the  candidate  of 
their  choice  might  receive  no  8\irh  funds. 
That  such  a  paradox  sho\ild  be  created  Is  tm- 
thlnkable.  We  are  appalled  thnt  such  an  evil 
should  even  be  considered. 

This  bill  Is  particularly  vmfalr  to  third 
party  candidates  We  feel  that  a  strong  two- 
party  system  Is  essential  to  maintenance  of 
stable  government  In  the  United  States,  yet 
we  recognl/e  thnt  voters  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  support  third  party  movements 
If  they  so  desire  Public  financing  as  con- 
tained In  this  bill,  however,  would  deprive 
new  third  party  movements  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  compete  fairly  with  the  two  major 
parties;  In  fact.  It  would  compound  the  dis- 
advantages they  now  have. 

Discrimination  agaln.st  third  parties  exlste 
under  the  pending  proposal  for  several  rea- 
sons. First,  the  bill  does  not  make  public 
financing  available  for  new  parties  until 
after  the  election.  Thus,  a  third  party  ex- 
pecting to  make  use  of  public  financing 
would  have  to  borrow  funds.  Second,  since  a 
new  party  would  not  know  how  many  votes 
It  would  obtain  In  the  election  It  would  not 
know  how  much  public  financing  money  It 
might  receive.  If  In  fact  It  received  any  at  all, 
and  would  not  be  able  to  make  any  meaning- 
ful estimate  as  to  how  mtich  It  would  hnve  to 
borrow.  Third,  new  parties  historically  take 
more  than  one  election  before  they  obtitn 
an  appreciable  number  of  votes.  In  the  first 


election  they  may  not  obtain  five  per  com  of 
the  vote,  and  under  the  bill  they  would  get 
no  public  financing.  It  Is  patently  unfair  to 
take  tax  money  from  a  supporter  of  a  third 
party  movement  and  assign  it  to  the  two 
major  parties.  In  this  case  you  are  forcing  a 
man  to  give  money  to  two  parties  he  opposes 
and  denying  money  to  the  party  he  supports. 
Another  Important  reason  for  our  opposi- 
tion to  this  proposal  Is  that  It  envisions  still 
another  Federal  spending  program  at  a  time 
when  both  the  Executive  and  the  Legislative 
branches  are  supposed  to  be  trying  to  find 
ways  to  reduce  Federal  spending.  It  hardly 
makes  sense  for  a  Government  which  is  al- 
ready going  Into  debt  by  about  $2  billion  a 
month  to  embark  on  ntlU  another  wholly  un- 
nece88,iry  subsidy  program,  one  that  mlKht  in 
fact  wreck  our  election  prccc.'s. 

The  Administration  now  has  before  the 
Congress  a  request  for  a  ten  per  cent  surtax 
on  personal  and  corporate  Income  taxcb  be- 
cause It  claims  thill  In  the  ab.scnce  of  higher 
taxes  the  Federal  deficit  may  run  as  high  as 
$29  billion  In  the  present  flsc.il  year.  Surely 
this  Is  no  time  to  Increa.'ic  Fcder.il  .^pending, 
however  small  a  percentage  of  the  Federal 
budget  the  stun  proposed  In  this  bill  may 
represent.  If  it  Is  necessary  to  curt^ill  exist- 
ing programs  in  the  Interest  of  economy  cer- 
tainly It  Is  no  time  to  add  to  the  Feder.il 
burden  a  new  and  wholly  unneces-sary  cam- 
paign subsidy  program  such  as  the  per.dlng 
bill  envisions. 

The  bill  would  provide  928  million  lor  the 
two  Presidential  candidates  and  $26  million 
more  for  the  .senatorial  candidates  in  the 
1968  election.  Undoubtedly  there  will  be  a 
very  substantial  amount  added  lor  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Represenlitlve.s  There 
Is.  of  course,  no  way  of  knowing  how  much 
a  new  formula  might  add  for  candidates  for 
the  House,  but  if  the  formula  for  the  House 
Members  shotild  approximate  that  of  the 
Senate  Members,  based  upon  the  votes  cast 
for  Senators,  we  think  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
this  might  add  $73-mllllon  more  for  .i  total 
of  some  $127  million  of  public  financing.  As- 
suming that  $200  million  more  will  be  pro- 
vided by  voluntary  Individual  contributions 
the  result  would  be  an  Incredible  $327  mil- 
lion campaign  fund  for  candidates  for  Fed- 
eral office  In  the  1008  Presidential  election 
There  Is  no  Justification  whatsoever  for  such 
an  amount. 

When  we  are  faced  with  the  prospect  of  a 
budgetary  deficit  which  may  be  as  high  as 
$29  million  and  when  the  Administration  has 
requested  a  10  per  cent  Increase  In  every- 
one's taxes  It  appears  particularly  inappro- 
priate to  suggest  taking  $125  million  out  of 
the  public  treasury  to  provide  tinneeded  ad- 
ditional funds  for  political  campaigns.  More- 
over, the  very  addition  of  these  funds  to 
those  already  available  Is  in  fact  likely  to 
drive  up  the  cost  of  campaigning,  particu- 
larly In  the  case  of  the  cost  of  television 
time. 

One  of  the  arguments  of  the  proponents  ol 
this  legislation  Is  that  they  want  cleaner 
elections  and  a  higher  standard  for  public 
officials,  but  public  financing  will  assure 
neither  of  these.  They  also  contend  that  If 
campaign  expenses  are  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government  candidates  will  not  be  beholden 
to  any  special  Interest  grotip  which  helped 
to  finance  their  campaigns.  Yet  the  bill  they 
support  falls  completely  to  achieve  this  end. 
Despite  etTorts  to  prevent  It,  the  bill  does. 
In  fact,  provide  for  the  commingling  of  pri- 
vate and  public  funds.  It  contains  no  pro- 
vision, for  example,  for  the  public  financing 
of  primary  elections,  and  It  Is  often  at  this 
stage  that  elections,  other  than  that  of 
President,  ore  really  decided.  Presidential  and 
Senatorial  candidates  under  this  bill  cannot 
only  make  full  use  of  privately  solicited 
funds  for  primary  contests  btit  ran  continue 
to  spend  unlimited  amounts  of  private  funds 
for  their  general  campaigns,  so  long  as  they 
stop  such  spending  funds  derived  from  prl- 
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vate  contributors  60  days  before  election  day. 
Tbey  then  become  eligible  for  full  Federal 
financing  up  to   the  limits  Imposed   by  the 
bill  Federal  financing  then  becomes,  In  eflect. 
»  subbUntlal    windfall,    with    the    taxpayer 
fooling  the  bills,  lor  those  who  would  use  It. 
Proponents  of  this  legislation  claim  there 
would  be  no  conunlngUng  of  public  and  pri- 
vate funds  because  during  the  sixty  days  be- 
fore an  elecuon  and  thirty  days  after  the 
election  only  public  funds  can  be  used  by  a 
candidate  electing  to  go  this  route.  How  In- 
consistent,  to   permit  candidates   to   solicit 
and  use  private  funds  and  then  in  addition 
give  them  a  90-day  romp  on  taxpayers'  funds. 
However,  we  all  know  that  campaigns  do  not 
begin  Just  60  days  before  the  election.   In 
many  cases  the  primaries  or  conventions  for 
Senatorial  candidates  occur  In  the  spring  of 
the  year.  In  other  cases  who  the  candidate 
will  be  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  no  matter 
when  the  primary  or  convention  takes  place. 
In  any  event,  there  Is  nothing  in  the  bill 
which  stops  a  candidate  from  running  his 
primary   with   private   funds.  We   all   know 
that  a  primary  may,  In  fact,  be  a  primary  in 
name  only.  It  may.  In  reality,  be  a  way  of 
becoming  known  and  getting  views  across  to 
the  public  m  order  to  run  In  the  general 
election,  or  to  be  nominated  In  a  primary, 
other  than  for  the  Presidency,  may  In  fact  be 
tantamount  to  election,  so  that  It  Is  often 
m  the   primary   election   where   private   fi- 
nancing plays  Its  most  Important  role.  Yet 
this    proposed    public    financing    with    tax- 
payers' funds  Ignores  this  most   Important 
problem.  Moreover,  even  after  the  primary  or 
nominating  convention  a  candidate  can  use 
private  funds  for  the  period  up  to  60  days 
before  the  election.  This  means  that  from 
the  primary  in  April  or  May,  whenever  It  may 
be,  up  until  early   September  a  Senatorial 
candidate  can  run  his  general  election  cam- 
paign  with   private   funds  and   receive   the 
benefit  of  the  tax  credit  provUlons  of  the  blU 
for  this  part  of  his  campaign.  Then,  If  he 
elects  to  use  public  funds  he  can  set  aside 
any  remaining  private  funds  and  use  the  tax- 
payers' tax  money  for  the  next  90  days.  After 
that  time  he  is  free  to  go  back  to  publicizing 
his  availability  for  office  In  the  next  election 
by  the  use  of  private  contributions  again.  In 
other  words.  In  the  election  year  a  Senatorial 
candidate  can  finance  his  campaign  for  nine 
months  of  the  vear  with  private  funds  and 
three  months  of  the  year  with  public  funds. 
Then  In  the  other  five  years  during  his  term 
If  he  is  planning  to  run  for  re-election  he 
can  use  private  funds  to  campaign  through- 
out his  stat«. 

Not  only  then  Is  the  argument  that  this 
proposal  will  force  campaigns  to  be  financed 
either  entirely  with  private  funds  or  entirely 
with  Federal  funds  wholly  transparent,  but  It 
would  actually  aggravate  the  situation  that 
It  Is  ostensibly  designed  to  eliminate.  The 
bill,  in  short,  would  not  put  campaign  fi- 
nancing on  an  "either/or"  basis;  rather  It 
would  put  It  on  a  "both/and"  basis— both 
private  and  Federal  funds  could  and  no 
doubt  wotUd  be  used. 

One  problem  with  public  financing  of  the 
campaigns  for  Presidential  and  Senatorial 
candidates,  and  presumably  for  House  Mem- 
bers, has  been  overlooked.  We  are  not  among 
those  who  think  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  given  a  superior  status  to 
state  or  local  governments.  Tet  this  would 
be  the  effect  of  the  public  financing  pro- 
visions of  this  bin  since  large  amounts  of 
public  funds  would  be  spent  for  Federal  elec- 
tions but  not  a  bit  for  state  and  local  elec- 
tions. The  result  could  be  almost  a  blanket- 
ing out  of  campaigning  by  state  and  local 
candidates,  which  would  further  the  trend 
toward  Federal  Government  domination.  An 
.ilternatlve  would  be  the  extension  of  this 
concept  to  Include  the  financing  of  other 
local  elecUons  from  the  treasury  of  states, 
counties,  or  municipalities.  The  posslblUtles 
for  expansion  are  endless  once  this  concept 


of  financing  political  campaigns  from  the 
pubUc  treasury  has  been  established.  It  Is 
worth  noting,  however,  that  the  tax  credit 
provided  by  Tllle  I.  to  which  we  do  not  object, 
does  not  suffer  from  these  evils  since  It  Is 
available  equally   to  state  and  local  candl- 

d&trGS. 

We  are  aware  of  the  public  concern  with 
the  opportunity  for  imdue  Influence  by  large 
contributors  under  the  present  system  of  po- 
litical campaign  financing.  We  also  are  well 
aware  of  the  difficulties  in  financing  Presi- 
dential and  Senatorial  campaigns.  However, 
we  believe  that  this  bill  adequately  deals 
with  these  points  without  superfluous  and 
expensive  public  financing  title.  The  50  per 
cent  tax  credit  with  a  celling  of  $25  per  year 
for  contributions  should  encourage  wide, 
voluntary  participation  In  political  cam- 
paign financing.  The  fact  that  the  credit  Is 
limited  to  one-half  of  a  $50  contrlbuUon 
gives  assurance  that  the  contributions  en- 
couraged by  this  tax  incentive  will  be  spread 
broadly  across  the  electorate.  Moreover,  the 
public  disclosure  rules  we  approved  In  the 
election  reform  act  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
September  12.  and  also  Included  as  Title  III 
of  this  bin.  should  go  a  long  way  toward  re- 
moving the  Influence  of  large  contributors 
upon  candidates. 

The  tax  credit  Is  far  preferable  to  public 
financing  since  it  Insures  actual  and  mean- 
ingful participation  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple, requiring  a  person  t-o  take  his  own  money 
out  of  his  pocket  for  each  contribution  he 
makes.  Vastly  more  Important.  It  permits 
the  taxpayer  to  choose  the  candidate  he  will 
support,  which  public  financing  does  not. 

Because  we  favor  a  voluntary  and  not  a 
compulsory  election  financing  system,  be- 
cause we  do  not  believe  that  this  Is  the  time 
to  add  unnecessary  Government  expendi- 
tures, and  because  we  do  not  believe  in  the 
commingling  of  public  and  private  election 
campaign  funds  we  oppose  the  public  financ- 
ing title  of  this  bill.  The  problems  of  undue 
Influence  of  large  contributors  and  the  high 
cost  of  campaigning  are  dealt  with  In  Titles 
I  and  III  of  this  bill;  Title  U  only  adds  un- 
necessary costs  for  the  taxpayer. 
Signed  by: 

John  J.  Wiluams. 

Prank  Carlson. 

Wallaci  F.  Bennitt. 

Carl  T.  Ctjrtis. 

Thruston  B.  Morton. 

Everett  McK.  Dikksen. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
in  accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  imtll  tomorrow,  Thursday. 
November  2,  1967.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  1, 1967: 

EN\TR0N  MENTAL    SCIENCE    SERVICES 

Administration 
Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grades  indicated  In  the  Envlronmentel 
Science  Services  Administration: 

To  be  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 
Donald  E.  Nortrup 

To  be  ensigns 

Larrv  W.  Mordock  Philip  D.  Hitch 

Den;als  L.  Valdovlnos    Clarence  W.  Tlgnor 
Ariel  B.  Mostue 


Postmasters 
The  following  named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters: 

ALABAMA 

Edward  R.  Perkins,  QuntersvlUe.  Ala.,  In 
place  of  C.  W.  Hyatt,  retired. 

Marrlon  Amason.  Marbury.  Ala.,  In  place  of 
R.  M.  Flke.  deceased. 

Ann  N.  Green.  Selma,  Ala.,  In  place  of  W. 
E.  Davis,  retired. 

Gordon  S.  Greene.  Woodward.  Ala.,  In  place 
of  M,  D.  Hamel,  retired, 

ALASKA 

Edwin  8.  Lames,  Galena,  Alaska,  In  place 
of  N.  R.  Spees.  deceased. 

Robert  K.  '^'rlght.  King  Salmon,  Alaska,  In 
place  of  M.  I.  Wright,  deceased. 

ARKANSAS 

William  L.  Stevens,  JudBonla,  Ark.,  in  place 
of  D.  H.  Travis,  retired. 

CALIFORNIA 

Ronald  B.  Clark,  Camp  Meeker.  Calif.,  in 
place  of  R.  A.  Rodgers.  retired. 

rLORISA 

Lois  P.  ones.  Durant,  Fla.,  in  place  of  A.  L. 
Vam.  retired. 

IDAHO 

Wayne  R.  Guyer,  Welser,  Idaho,  In  place  of 
Josephine  McMurren,  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

Elizabeth  M.  Klemt,  Custer  Park.  111..  In 
place  of  L.  E.  Welr.  retired. 

Edward  S.  Sauber,  Sycamore,  111.,  in  place  of 
H.  W.  King,  retired. 

INDIANA 

Lynn  E.  Rlggs,  Carlisle,  Ind.,  in  place  of  B. 
V.  Hoover,  retired. 

Vlnlta  M.  McCullough,  Lewis,  Ind..  in  place 
of  B.  B.  Rlchey.  retired. 

Helen  L.  Mitchell.  SpringvlUe,  Ind.,  in  place 
of  Grace  Mitchell,  retired, 
low  A 

Robert  8.  Schreurs.  Keota.  Iowa.  In  place 
of  J.  E.  Lelnen.  retired. 

Chester  A.  Ruth.  Jr..  Perclval,  Iowa.  In 
place  of  E.  A.  Cullin.  retired. 

Gene  L.  Crane.  Pleasantville,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  I.  O.  Benge.  retired. 

Richard  E.  Avlse,  RockweU,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  M.  E.  Roeder,  retired. 

M.  Marguerite  Gallery,  Winterset.  Iowa,  in 
place  of  M.  C.  IlgenFrltz.  retired. 

KENTUCKY 

WUliam  T.  Tlllotson,  Elizabethtown.  Ky.. 
In  place  of  A.  H.  Jenkins,  retired. 

Justice  D.  Wood,  WllUamstown,  Ky.,  In 
place  of  H.  D.  Lowe,  transferred. 

MAINS 

Kenneth  P.  Ridlon.  Steep  Falls,  Maine,  in 
place  of  R.  L.  Harrington,  retired. 

MASSACHT  SETTS 

Charles  R.  HIU,  Winchester.  Mass.,  in  place 
of  T.  J.  Gllgun.  retired. 

MISSISSIPPI 

James  L.  Harris,  Jr..  Macon.  Miss.,  in  place 
of  T.  W.  Crlgler.  Jr.,  retired. 

MISSOURI 

Eddie  E.  Bufflngton.  Centralla,  Mo.,  In  place 
of  A.  M.  Sames,  deceased. 

Richard  D.  Roberts,  Lancaster,  Mo.,  in  place 
of  J.  J.  Aver,  retired. 

MONTANA 

Warren  H.  DavU,  Anaconda,  Mont.,  in  place 
Of  V.  8.  Davis,  retired. 

NEBRASKA 

Violet  V.  Smith.  Halgler.  Nebr.,  in  place  of 
B.  L.  MacGregor,  retired. 

Howard  F.  Baltensperger,  Nebraska  City. 
Nebr.,  In  place  of  N.  I.  Uerkvlta.  retired. 
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NEW  HAMPSHAE 

Albert  L.  Hanklna,  Contoocook,  N.H.,  In 
place  of  M.  C.  Emerson,  deceased. 

KEW  JEISST 

Raymond  South,  Jr.,  Kendall  Park,  N.J., 
office  established  March  28,  1964. 

Gertrude  M.  Pennington,  Ocean  Gate,  N.J., 
in  place  of  E,  J.  Brennan,  deceased. 

NrW  YORK 

Donald  E.  Egan,  Sr.,  Johnson  City,  N.Y., 
In  place  of  L.  E.  Youngs,  retired. 

Charles  P.  Ihle,  Seaford,  NY.,  In  place  of 
E.  V.  McGrath,  retired. 

Alben  Klos,  Stony  Brook,  N.Y.,  in  place  of 
U.  C.  Everllng,  deceased. 

NOBTH  CABOLINA 

Theodore  B.  Gray,  Buxton,  N.C.,  In  place 
of  M.  M.  White,  retired. 

Melvln  E.  Allison,  Etowah,  N.C.,  In  place 
of  A.  O.  Morgan,  retired. 

Elaine  C.  Osborne,  Glade  Valley,  N.C.,  in 
place  of  R.  D.  F^nklln,  transferred. 

NOBTR  DAKOTA 

Leon  L.  GUbralth.  Crary,  N.  Dak.,  In  place 
of  Duane  Converse,  deceased. 

OHIO 

Roger  B.  MacDonald,  Defiance.  Ohio.  In 
place  of  H.  H.  Goltzene,  retired. 

Loula  R.  Fagnano.  New  Mlddletown,  Ohio. 
In  place  of  P.  N.  Cemyar,  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

Plnls  E.  Copeland.  Maud,  Okla.,  In  place 
of  C.  C.  McKown,  retired. 

Prank  S.  Cundtff,  Perkins,  Okla.,  in  place  of 
B.  A.  Flolle,  resigned. 

PrNNBTI-VAWIA 

Michael  Arden,  Bear  Lake,  Pa.,  In  place  of 

E.  L.  Crowe,  retired. 

Robert  P.  Doherty.  Darby,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  Harry  Tarbotton,  Jr.,  retired. 

R.  Erelyn  Miller,  Mont  Clare,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  E.  G.  Smith,  retired. 

Edward  R.  Kalavlk,  Phoenlxvllle,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  J.  D.  Kane,  Sr.,  transferred. 

John  J.  McDonald,  Jr.,  Vandergrift,  Pa., 
In  place  of  E.  R.  WllllamB,  retired. 

SOUTH  CABOUMA 

James  W.  Miller,  Mauldln,  S.C.  In  place 
of  J.  T.  Massey,  retired. 

Charles  B.  Chasteen.  Ware  Shoals,  S.C, 
In  place  of  W.  D.  Russell,  deceased. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Charles  G.  Sanftner,  Belvldere.  S.  Dak.,  In 
place  of  S.  E.  Halva,  retired. 

Constance  A.  Glllen,  White  Lake,  S.  Dak., 
in  place  of    E.  S.  Glllen,  deceased. 

TKMNE8SXB 

Vetta  S..  Garrlgan,  Woodland  Mills,  Tenn., 
In  place  of  I.  B.  Prather,  retired. 

TXZAS 

Marjorle  M.  Keeling,  Avery,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  T.  G.  Keallng,  retired. 

WUUam  A.  Keith,  Jr.,  Eddy,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  Cecil  Miracle,  transferred. 

Charley  C.  Davis,  Jr.,  Helotes,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  M.  H.  Barham.  retired. 

F.  Charles  LafToon.  Iraan,  Tex.,  In  ;^lace  of 
S.  C.  Rhlnehart,  retired. 

BUI  R.  Stanfleld,  Keene,  Tex.,  In  place  of 
Ruth  Hestand,  retired. 

Eugene  C.  Hrnclr,  Moulton,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  J.  M.  Melners,  retired. 

Herbert  R.  Mutschler,  Nordhelm,  Tex.,  In 
place  of  B.  H.  Morisse,  deceased. 

Dorothy  W.  Vance.  Orangefleld,  Tex.,  In 
place  of  P.  P.  Vance,  deceased. 

Norman  S.  White.  Rlesel,  Tex.,  In  place  of 
M.  E  .Jud,  deceased. 

Kenneth  R.  McWhorter.  Rochester,  Tex., 
In  place  of  Gussldell  Buckner.  retired. 

Don  N.  Sanderson,  TuUa,  Tex.,  In  place  of 

F.  Z  Pannell,  resigned. 


UTAH 

John  A.  Schlefer,  Sprlngdale,  Utah,  in 
place  of  A.  C.  Hardy,  retired. 

VERMONT 

Helen  T.  LeGrow,  Sharon,  Vt.,  In  place  of 
C.  W.  Cheney,  retired. 

VIRGINIA 

George  V.  Utt,  Cana,  Va.,  In  place  of  O.  B. 
Utt,  retired. 

Malcolm  L.  Garber,  Port  Defiance,  Va..  In 
place  of  H.  S.  Hulvey,  retired. 

Kenneth  E.  Legg.  Mlddletown,  Va.,  in  place 
of  H.  S.  Jones,  retired. 

Hilda  S.  Earhart.  Mount  Solon,  Va.,  in  place 
of  J.  L.  Staubus.  declined. 


Spalding,  Joseph  E. 
Stephens,  Samuel  S. 
Sylvester,  Nelson  J., 
Jr. 


Thompson,  Edwin  H. 
Thompson,  Robert  W. 
Van  Osdol.  Robert  0. 
Vogel,  Robert  E. 


CHAPLAIK  CORPS 

Agnew,  James  F.  Kllleen,  James  J. 


Anderson,  Robert  E. 
Darkowskl.  Leon  S. 
Detrlck.  Wayne  N, 
Duncan.  Henry  C. 
Hammerl,  Paul  C. 
Hopkins,  Ralph  W. 


Llneberger,  Ernest  R. 
McDonnell,  James  T. 
Paulson,  George  I. 
Power,  Joseph  G. 
Schutz,  Adam  J.,  Jr. 
Sullivan,  Mark 


WISCONSIN 


Leonard  S.  Clezkl,  Greendale,  Wis.,  In  place 
of  E.  E.  Bengs,  retired. 


WYOMING 

Harold  H.  Vestal.  Powell.  Wyo.,  in  place  of 
C.  D.  Elledge.  retired. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  following-named  (staff  noncommis- 
sioned officers)  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

Baker,  Sam  R.,  11  Olsen,  Spencer  F. 

Davis.  Gene  F.  Russell,  Jimmie  L. 

Martin.  Gerald  E.  Van  Winkle,  How- 

Migliorinl,  Fred  L.  ard  R. 

The  following-named  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
chief  warrant  officer  for  reappointment  as 
chief  warrant  officer  (W-2)  in  the  Regular 
Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  provided  by  law: 
Frost,  Jack  A. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  captain  in  the  staS  corps,  as  indicated, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

MEDICAL    CORPS 


Andrews 

Barron,  William  W. 
Butterfleld,  Ossian  R 
Daggett,  Robert  E. 
Dunnells,  Robert  E. 
Held,  Charles  C,  Jr. 
Jasper.  Paul  R. 
aiWortberg,  Robert  F 


CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

James  D 


Pickett,  Eugene  L. 
Rumble,  James  D. 
Russell.  William  P.,  Jr. 
Sears,  Kenneth  P. 
Shockey,  Daniel  N. 
Slmonson,  Nelson  C. 
Stacey,  Ernest  R, 
Tlmberlake,  Lewis  G. 


Kllngenmeler,  Russell  Washburn,  Jack  E. 

J.,  Jr.  Williams.  Richard  C. 

Perkins,  Anson  C.  Williams,  Thomas  C. 

DENTAL    CORPS 


Allen,  Ethan  C. 
Bartosh,  Andrew  J. 
Brown,  Edward  H. 
Cohen,  Robert 
Dennis,  Harry  J..  Jr. 
Duggan,  Norman  E. 
Elliott,  Robert  W..  Jr. 


Finnegan,  Frederick  J. 
Mann,  William  H. 
O'Malley,  John  E. 
Penick,  Edward  C. 
Rau,  Charles  F. 
Reltz,  PhiUip  V.  D. 
Wllkens.  Carl  H.,  Jr. 


MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

Chapdelalne,  Jack  A. 

NURSE    CORPS 

Collins,  Jeannette 
Vitillo,  Angelica 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  T7.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  commander  In  the  line  and  staff  corps,  as 
indicated,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

LINE 


Baballs.  William  J. 
Barnwell.  Frank  M. 
Brltton,  Joseph  H. 
Burkhart,  Vernon  A. 
Caruso.  John.  Jr. 
Frew,  Mable  A. 
Gordon,  John  J. 
Hamilton,  Warren  W., 

Jr. 
Hyams,  Vincent  J. 
Jacoby,  William  J.,  Jr. 
B^etzschmar,  Hanns 

O. 

SUPPLY 


Lucas,  William  E. 
McDonough,  Robert 

C. 
McGlnley.  Joseph  M. 
Miller.  Charles  H. 
Murray,  Dermot  A. 
Myers,  Willis  S. 
Paslay,  Jefferson  W. 
Wilson,  David  Q. 
Winter,  William  R. 


Ahern,  James  R. 
Allshouse.  Thomas  J. 
Bandish,  Bernard  J. 
Borchers,  Alyn  B. 
Canalejo,  Armando,  Jr 
ChetUn,  Norman  D. 
Dellinger,  Charley  P. 
Evans,  Stuart  J. 
Fowler.  George  O.,  Jr. 
Gaetz,  Edward  F.,  Jr. 
Gallagher,  Granville 

W.,  Jr. 
Gallup,  Mearl 
Grechanlk,  Walter 
Harris,  Melvln  W. 
Hatch,  Bobby  L. 
Hatch.  James  C. 
Heasley.  Gall  L. 
Hereford,  James  D.,  Jr. 
Holfield,  Arthur  W., 

Jr. 
Hutchison.  Marvin  S. 
Jankovsky.  Norlln  A. 
Johnson,  Richard  D. 
Johnson,  Warren  B. 
Kash.  William  B. 
Keenan,  Joseph  I. 
Keller,  Bruce  W. 


Kennedv.  Patrick  P. 
Knight.  Reed  H. 
Lake,  Donald  H. 
Longmlre,  Billy  R 
Maurstad,  Alfred  S. 
McCabe,  John  N. 
McKenna.  James  E. 
Nash,  William  T. 
O'Connor,  Thomas  J. 
Olin.  William  C. 
Oliver,  James  C,  Jr. 
Oiler,  William  M. 
Ortland.  Warren  H. 
Park.  Jack  M. 
Pawlowskl,  Thomas  J., 

Jr. 
Phelps,  Gordon  W..  Jr. 
Pluto,  Raymond  J. 
Polk,  Donald  E. 
Polk,  Robert  B. 
Prehn,  John  L..  Jr. 
Prlmm,  Jules  R 
Rlley,  George  D..  Jr, 
Robison,  John  T. 
Ryder,  John  K 
Schultz.  Jackson  L 
Shepard.  John  C. 
Smith.  Carlton  B. 


Abe,  Henry  H. 
Adamson,  Edwin  C. 

Jr. 
Adler,  Ronald  E. 
Adorney,  Frank 
Agnew,  Dwlght  M.,  Jr. 
Altcheson,  George  A., 

Jr. 
Albee,  Thomas  L.,  Jr. 
Albers,  William  P. 
Albright.  Richard  K. 
Alderson,  James  M. 
Alecxlh,  Peter  C. 
Alexander,  Charles  F. 
Alexander,  Adelore  L. 
Alford,  William  J. 
Allen,  George  W. 
Alllngham,  James  R. 
Almberg,  FYancls  J. 
Alvarado,  Ramon  C. 
Ammerman,  Clell  N. 
Amor,  Raymond  C. 
Amoruso,  Alfred  P. 
Anderson,  Curtis  O. 
Anderson,  Daniel  W. 
Anderson,  Eugene  G. 
Anderson,  Forrest  P. 
Anderson.  Joseph  P. 
Anderson,  Stephen  P. 
Anderson,  Thomas  P. 
Andrassy,  Michael  F. 
Andre,  Andrew  L. 
Ankrum,  Glenn  E. 
Armstrong,  Stephen 

O.,  Jr. 
Arnold,  Robert  B. 
Ash,  Leonard  C. 
Atkinson,  Robert  J. 
Atwood,  Henry  C,  Jr. 
Augustine,  Grant,  in 
Austin,  James  W. 
Austin.  Robert  C. 
Avrlt,  Richard  C. 
Baldwin,  Charles  C. 


Ballou,  Lawrence  D. 
Barber,  William  H. 
Bardeckl,  Frank  J. 
Barke,  Arthur  R. 
Barkley,  James  F. 
Barlow,  James  D. 
BEimes,  Harry  G.,  Jr. 
Barnes,  Harold 
Barnes,  William  M. 
Barrett,  Thomas  D. 
Bartlett.  Frederick  R. 
Basford,  Michael  G. 
Bassett,  Bradley  A. 
Bassett,  Melvln  S. 
BattagUno.  Joseph  M. 
Bauchsples,  Rollln  L., 

Jr. 
Bauer,  Bruce  A. 
Bauman,  James  R. 
Baumgardner.  John  F. 
Bayer,  David  A. 
Bayne,  John  P. 
Beaulieu,  Reo  A. 
Beaver,  John  T. 
Beck,  John  L. 
Beck.  Walter  R. 
Beck,  William  H. 
Becker,  Glynn  R. 
Beckvrtth,  Gilbert  H. 
Beers.  Robert  C. 
Beeton,  Harvev  J. 
Behrle,  Walter  F. 
Belechak,  Stephen  C. 
Bell,  Bill  J. 
Bell,  James  F. 
Benner,  Leslie  W..  Jr. 
Berg,  Robert  L, 
Bergbauer,  Harry  W., 

Jr. 
Berger,  Ronald  A, 
Berkhlmer,  Frank  R, 
Berry,  Richard  C. 
Berthe,  Charles  J.,  Jr. 
Beslo,  Louis  F. 
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Best  Eddie  F.  Campbell,  John  F. 

Beurls,  Charles  B.  Campbell,  Robert  J. 

Blasl,  Nestore  G.  Campbell,  William  N. 

Biggar,  William  Cane,  Guy 

BUlerbeck,  Henry  G.      Cane,  John  W. 
Bllleter.  John  L.  Cann,  William  A. 

Bilyeu,  Roland  C.  Cannell,  Donald  T. 

Bingham,  Joseph  L.      Canter,  Howard  R. 
Bird,  Joseph  W.,  Jr.       Carl,  William  T. 
Bishop,  Richard  D,         Carlson.  Olof  M.,  Jr. 
Blttlck,  Marshall  V.,  JrCarmody.  Cornelius  J. 
BJork,  Kenneth  S.         Carnevale,  Angelo  M. 
Blaes.  Carl  E.  Carothers,  Philip  P..  Jr 

Blaes,  Richard  W.  Carr,  Nevln  P. 

Blaine,  Thomas  E.  Carr,  Roland  J. 

Blanchard,  Robert  C.    Carrlngton,  James  H., 
Block,  Steven  Jr. 

Blouin,  Stanley  G.,  Jr.  Carroll.  James  F. 
Blundell,  Peveril  Carter,  Gerald  M.,  Jr. 

Boaz.  George  L.  Carter,  James  D. 

Boggs,  Steve  V.  Carter,  Robert  D. 

Boland,  Bruce  R.  Carter,  Wlnfred  G. 

Bolster,  Harry  E.  Casimes,  Theodore  C. 

Bordone,  Richard  P.       Cassen,  John  8.,  Jr. 
Bosworth.  Thomas  C.    Castro,  William  B. 
Botshon,  Morton  Gate.  Thomas  R..  Jr. 

Bottenberg,  Foster  L,    Cave,  David  B. 

Botts,  Ronald  H.  Cavlcke,  Richard  J. 

Bowen,  Thomas  J.        Cavltt,  WUUam  M. 

Bowling,  Charles  R.      Chambers,  Dudley  S. 

Bowling,  Roy  H.  Chareet,  Philip  G. 

Bowman,  Frank  S.        Cheney,  Donald  A. 

Bover,  WUUam  E.  Chesley.  James  F. 

Bovett.  Stephen  G.        Chldley.  Ralph  E. 

Bovle,  Henry  P.,  Jr.       Chin.  Donald 

Boywld,  Edward  T.       Chlsholm,  George  E., 

Bozell,  Rex  K.  n 

Brabec,  Richard  C.        Clark,  Charles  R. 

Brackln,  John  D.  Clark,  Philip  K. 

Bradbury,  John  I.         Clark,  Richard  G. 

Bradley,  Donald  C.        Clark,  Robert  A. 

Brammeler,  Charles  U  Clarkln,  James  J. 

Brasted,  Kermont  C.     Clemens,  Eugene  M. 

Bravence,  John,  Jr.       Clemens,  Paul  E. 

Brlner,  Robert  R.  Clew,  WUUam  M. 

Brltton,  WiUlam  L.       Cloud,  Benjamin  W. 

Brooks.  Edwin  H.,  Jr.    Coakley.  Walter  J.,  Jr. 

Brown,  Christopher  H.Coe,  Raymond  P. 

Brown,  Donald  D.         Colbus,  Louis 

Brown,  Frederick  P.      Cole,  Thomas  T.,  Jr. 

Brown,  George  P.  Cole,  WlUlam  S.,  Jr. 

Brown,  Kenneth  R.      Coleman.  Richard  F. 

Brown,  Robert  H.  Coleman.  Thomas  R. 

Brown,  Thomas  P..  in  Colgan,  John  G. 

Bruley,  Kenneth  C.      Collier,  Byron  H. 

Brummage,  Richard      Collins,  Edward  P. 
L.  CoUins,  Ferdinand  I., 

Brunell,  James  I.  •''■•  „^     ,      „ 

Buc,  Gerald  G.  Compton,  Charles  R. 
Buchanan,  Edward  O.  Conaughton,  Robert 
Bucher,  Lloyd  M.  O-        „^ 

Buchholz,  Philip  P.  Conboy,  Thomas  W. 

Buckley,  James  R.  ConkUn,  Robert  B^ 

Bueck,  Robert  K.  Conner,  Lawrence  O. 

BuU,  Joseph  L.,  Ill  Connolly,  Paul  P. 

Bullman,  Howard  L.  Connolly,  Timothy  W. 

Burgees,  James  A.  Conroy,  Robert  O. 

Burkhardt,  Lawrence,  Coogan,  Richard  D. 

lU  Cook,  Russell  A. 

Burnett,  WiUlam  M.  Cooley,  Charles  H. 

Bumham,  Don  E.  Cooper,  Andrew  N..  Jr 

Bums,  Richard  F.  Cooper,  Robert  G. 

Burrts,  Raymond  M.  Copeland.  Edward  C. 

Burtls.  Evenson  M,  Coppess.  Robert  Y. 

Busev,  James  B,  CorkhlU,  Thomas  M. 

Bush",  Carl  D.  Corley.  Bennle  L. 

Bushong,  Brent  Corrado,  Robert  J. 

Butcher,  Paul  D.  CoughUn.  Eugene  F. 

Butler.  Harold  E.  Courtney.  Charles  H. 

Byberg,  Robert  C.  Cowan,  Daniel  R. 
Bylngton,  MelvlUe  R..Cox,  Gerald  W. 

Jr  Crabb,  Eugene  V. 

Byrd,  Mark  W.  CrandaU,  Alan  W. 

Bvrne,  John  A.  Crane.  Herbert  C. 

Caldwell,  Charles  B.  Craven.  Robert  C.  E. 

Cameron,  Clifford  R.  Crawford.  Bobby  C. 

Cammall.  John  K.  Crawford,  Kerrtns  M. 

Campbell.  Donald  S..  Crawford,  Nace  B.,  Jr. 

Jr.  Crawford,  Roderick  P 
Campbell,  Hugh  J..  Jr.Crawford,  WiUlam  T. 

Campbell,  Jack  Crayton,  Render 


Crlcchl,  John  V.  Ehl,  James  W. 

Crockett,  Thomas  L.  Elder,  Ralph  C. 
Croom,  William  H.,  Jr.  Eldrtdge,  David  B.,  Jr. 

Cross,  Charles  H.  Elliott,  Donal  W. 

CrosBon,  Harry  E.  Elliott,  Jack  B. 

Cryer,  John  P.  ElUott,  OrvUle  G. 
Culbert,  Joseph  M.,  Jr.Elllson,  John  C. 

Cunningham,  Elmore,  John  E. 

Marshall  E.  Emerson,  John  R. 

Currier,  Richard  A.  Engelbrecht,  Richard 
Curry,  Thomas  L.  H. 

Czaja,  Bernard  F.  English,  Francis  W.,  Jr 

Dalgneault,  Joseph  J,,  Erlckson.  WUUam  K. 

Jr.  Evans,  Boyce  D. 

Dally,  Hubert  D.,  Jr.  Evans,  George  J. 

Dallamura,  Bart  M.,  Evans,  Richard  B. 

Jr.  Evans,  Robert  C. 

Dally,  David  F.  Evrard,  William  E. 

Dalton,  Richard  V.  Eyres,  Thomas  D, 

Daly,  Richard  G.  Farrls,  Don  M. 

Damlco,  Richard  J.  Fellows.  Charles  D. 

Dancer,  Jerry  D.  Felt,  Joseph  A. 

Daniels,  James  M.  Felter,  John  F. 
Daubenspeck,  Richard  Feltham,  John  C.  Jr. 

E  Ferguson,  David  E. 

Davenport,  Philip  C.  Ferrazzano.  Fred  J. 

Davey,  John  R.,  Jr.  Fiedler,  Peter  B.,  Jr. 

Da\-18.  John  B.  Fields.  WUUam  B. 

Davis.  Ralph  G.  Fiene,  Donald  F. 

Davis,  Robert  H.,  Jr.  FUkins,  WiUlam  C. 

Davis.  Robert  C.  Jr.  PUteau,  George  L. 

Davis.  Russell  E.  Flnneran,  WlUiam  J. 

Deal,  Walter  C.  Jr.  Fisher,  John  C. 

Deam.  Norman  A.  Fitzgerald,  Thomas 

Dean,  Herbert  J.  ^■•^^^r^     .^  r, 

Dehart,  WUUam  Fitzgerald.  David  E. 

Dehart,  WUUam  Flaherty,  Robert  M. 

Delaney,  John  R.  Flatley,  John  E^ 

Deloach.  John  W.  Fletcher,  John  G. 

Demaris.  Darryl  A.  Flom.  Hewitt  O^ 

Dempsey.  Gerald  M.  Florance  John  E.,  Jr. 

Derda.  James  R.  Forbes,  Donald  L. 

Derr,  John  P.  Forsman,  Arvid  E. 

Desrocher,  Marvin  P.  Forsyth,  James  P. 

Desseyn,  Maurice  H.  ?oss^- ,^f"' °;     ,, 

Deuel,  Jamleson  K.  Poster,  Clifton  a.  Jr. 
Devereaux,  John  R..  jr.Fountaln,  Robert  R., 
Dey,  Gordon  J.  '''■• 

Dlckman,  Jerry  A.  Po'^.  Charles  W    Jr. 

Dickson.  John  A.  Fox,  Richard  V 

Dierdorff,  Loren  M.  Frank,  Benjai^n  L 

Diesel,  Charies  N.  Frankenfleld,  Robert 

ssss.^'-    -Trir;C£"- 

Dillingham.    Paul    W^J^ederic^^Joh- ^^ 

Dillon,  Alfred  J.  Fr^'^'^^'  H'^.f  r 

Dlpace.  Joseph  V.  S^fMf'^^Sf.rB 

Divelbiss.  Dallas  R.  !3^^',  ^"  %,  Tr 
Dodds,  Robert  M.  Fr  ddle,  Frank  R    Jr. 

Domlngue.  William  A.  Frledel,  Gordon  W 
Bonev,  Robert  G.  Fryberger,  Elbert  L., 

DonneU.  Joseph  S,  in      •Jj'-      _,„... 
Donnelly,  Robert  O.      Fudge,  David  A^ 
Donnelly,  Richard  F.     ?^""yv^""""  J" 
Donohue.  David  P.        ^^  ^f ?";,?Ji?r  h  jr 
Donovan.  Daniel  E.        ^^   °**^^;^!^"V' 
Donovan,  Philip  C.         G^ll'fP'  fh.^"*^  ^ 
Dorsey,  Arthur  G..  Jr.    G^ndy.  John  ^ 
Douglass,  James  G..  Jr-G^^^^^.^^^^^^J- 
Dowd,  Francis  X.  °"^f,f  I'L^^^  t 

Dowe,  WlUlam  J.,  Jr.     G^^*^'""  ^'^^""^  ^• 
Downs,  James  R.  G^ary,  Jack  E  _ 

Drain  John  F  Gehring,  Donald  H. 

Drenkard.  Cari  C.  °r°'!°°pS  F 

Dubino,  Andrew  D.        °^''*'' ^^'ILP/b    jr 
r\..fr  T>r.y^,-t  n  Gibson,  Robert  B.,  Jr. 

n^/«,f^T/ha^  F    Jr   Glgllottl,  Felix  P. 
Dugan,  Richard  P..  Jr.       »j^  Richard  D. 
Duhrkopf,  Don  J.  )^:,   ~:    a,*i,„,  » 

T-„,v«  x/rl~v,.i  n    Tr     GUmore.  Arthur  H. 
Duke.  Marshal  D,.  Jr.  ^    j^ 

Dunn  John  F.  oiea/on,  Joseph  P. 

S'^^'^'^^lT^,  GlTer.  Albert  K.,  Jr.  ' 

Durant,  Michael  ~         • 

Durant,  Thomas  W,  Glover,  Dennis  C. 

Durbln,  Peter  Glovler,  Harold  A..  Jr 

Easton,  Peter  B.  Olunt,  Da\id  L.,  Jr. 

Eckerd.  Kenneth  C.  Goddard.  Thomas  B. 

Ediin,  Robert  L.  GoU,  Gerald  E. 

Eels,  WiUlam  R..  Jr.  Gomer,  August  W. 


Goodrich,  John  R.  Hlgglns,  Richard  O. 
Goschke,  Erwin  A.  Hlgglns,  Thomas  O. 
Gradel.  Robert  High,  James  T.,  Jr. 

Graf,  Frederic  A.,  Jr.  Hlghflll,  Kenneth  L. 
Graveson,  George  L.,    Hilder.  Leonard  O.,  Jr. 

Jr.  Hin,  Frank  W. 

Gray,  BasU  P.,  Jr.  HlUe,  Edward  W. 

Greene,  George  W.,  Jr.  Hinden,  Stanley 
Greene,  William  F.        Hinkle,  David  R. 
Greer,  Margin  S.,  Jr.      Hlnman,  Albert  H. 
Greer,  William  E.,  Ill  Hodge,  Sidney  T. 
Gregory,  Donald  G.       Hogan.  Edward  J.,  Jr. 
Gregory,  John  J.  Hogan,  Thomas  W.,  Jr 

Greiwe,  WlUlam  H.       Hogan,  Walter  V. 
Gress,  Donald  H.  Holcomb.  Gordon  B. 

Griffith,  Webster  Holder,  Luther  C. 

Griffiths,  Rodney  D.  HoUenbach,  WlUiam 
Grose,  Robert  H.  T. 

Guess,  Malcolm  N.         HoUenbach.  Richard  G 
GuUickson,  Grant  G.    HoUlngworth,  Boy  M. 
Gunn.  Max  C,  Jr.         HoUy,  Daniel  T..  Jr. 
Haas,  Kenneth  R.  Holmes,  JaiiMS  W..  Jr. 

Hagberg.  Roy  V.  Holt.  Henry  C,  IV 

Hager.  Charles  F.  Holt.PhlUpB. 

Haggquist.  Grant  P..    Hooper.  Benjamin  P. 

Jr.  Hope,  Edgar  O..  Jr. 

Hahn,  Frederick,  Jr.  Hope,  Herbert  A.,  Jr. 
Hall,  John  V.  Hopper.  Thomas  M. 

Halladay,  Maurice  E.    Horner.  Joton,  Jr. 
Halladay,  Norman  E.    Horowitz,  Charles  L. 
Hamel,  Louis  H..  Ill     Horowitz,  Norman 
Hamelrath,  Walter  F.    Horton,  Robert  I*. 
BCamllton.  Clyde  E.       Horwath.  WUllam  J. 
Hamlin,  Andrew  L.        Hosklns,  BlllJ. 
Hamm,  Clement  D..       Hostettler,  Stephen  J. 

Jr.  Howard,  Doiukld  L. 

Hammond,  RuEsel  J..    Howard.  Jaaef>h  B. 
Jr.  Howell.  Roswell  L. 

Hangartner,  Lyle  G.      Hoye.  James  M.,n 
Hanigan.  Marvin  F.       Hoyt.  Richard  Ii. 
Hanklns.  Elton  E.  Hryskanlch,  Paul  L. 

Hargrave,  WiUlam  W..  Hubal.  Augustiae  E., 

Jr.  Jr. 

Harlow,  David  L.  Hubbard.  CUflord  K., 

Harney,  Russell  F.  Jr. 

Harper.  George  T..  Jr.  Hub beU,  Walter  B. 
Harper.  William  W.  Huber.  John  J.,  Jr. 
Harris.  Jack  R.  Hudgins.  Thomas  B. 

Harris,  James  W.  Hughes.  Ronald  K. 

Harris,  James  C.  Huisman,  Rolaiul  K. 

Hartley,  John  D.  Hull.  Fred  A. 

Hartman,  Gerald  A.      Hullryde.  Donald 
Hartranft,  Richard  J.  Humphrey,  Morris  L. 
Hartzell,  Robert  H.       Hunter,  Charles  B. 
Harwood,  John  B.         Hunter,  WlUlam  J. 
Hassett,  Joseph  K.        Hurd,  John  B. 
Hatch,  Harold  G.  Hurt,  Jonathan  S. 

Hatcher,  Robert  E.,  JrHussey.  WUUam  T. 
Havens,  Stanley  L.         ike,  Robert  C. 
Havlrd,  Lloyd  B.  Ireland,  Blair 

Hawk,  Arthur  L.  Jackson.  Nelson  P. 

Hawkins,  Cecil  B.,  Jr.  Jacob,  Robert  K. 
Hay,  James  C.  James,  Joe  M. 

Hayes,  Albert  M.,  Jr.      Jameson,  Henry  C,  Jr. 
Hayes,  Francis  X.  Jauregui,  Stephea,  Jr. 

Hayes,  James  C.  Jefferls,  Allen  S. 

Hayes,  Jerome  B.  Jefferson.  Robert  R. 

Head,  WlUiam  N.  JelUson,  Robert  K. 

Headland,  Carl  B.         Jenkins.  Folsom 
Hebbard,  Leroy  B„  Jr.  jobe.  James  K. 
Hecker,  Stanley  Johnson.  Alfred  C,  Jr. 

Heft.  James  O.  Johnson,  KldonD. 

Helgeson,  Harry  E.,  Jr  Johnson,  EmilL. 
Helm,  George  N..  Jr.      Johnson,  Theodore  F. 
Helms,  Raymond  E.,      Johnson.  WUBam  T. 

Jr.  Johnston,  Fox  H. 

Hendrick,  David  R.       Johnston.  James  I. 
Hendry.  James  D.  Joll'.ff.  James  V. 

Henifin.  Edward  E.       jonasz,  Fredrlc 
Hennessey,  Aloyslus  G  jones,  Henry  R. 
Jr.  Jones,  James  F. 

Henson,  George  M.       Jones.  Jerry  D. 
Henson,  James  D.  Jones,  John  L. 

Heman,  Peter  J.  Jones.  Robert  H. 

Herzer,  Oscar  A.  Jongewaard,  Larry  L. 

Heyward,  Irvine  K..  IV  jorgensen,  Charles  J., 
Hlckey,  Edward  J„  Jr.      Jr. 
Hicks,  DUliard  D..  Jr.    Joy,  Bernard  I. 
Higglnbotham,  AUen    Joy.  James  A. 

B.  Juergens.  John  G 

Hlgglns.  John  F.  Jurkowskl.  Joseph  A. 
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Kaiser.  Deuti  E. 
KHiser.  Gilbert  J. 
KalMnborn,  James  C. 
Karge,  Ronald  B. 
Kasteleln,  Comellu* 
K.iuderer,  Bernard  M. 
Kavanagh,  Robert  Q 


Lucke,  Barrle  B. 
Loeffler,  William  H. 
Logan,  Joseph  B. 
Lorden,  Lawrence  R. 
Lott.  Carl  D. 
Lott,  William  A. 
Lowry.  George  C. 


Kearns,  William  A.,  Jr.  Ludwlg,  George  E. 
Keely,  l,eroy  B. 
Keenan,  Richard  L. 
Keener,  Joihn  I. 
Keith.  Harold  8. 
Keith,  WllUam  H. 
Kelley,  Alfred  O..  Jr. 
Kellogg,  Edward  S., 

Ill 
Ketzner.  Harry  T. 
Kiddle,  Bradlev  D. 
Kllllan.  Donald  J. 
KUty,  Lawrenofl  R. 
King,  Edward  L, 
King.  Richard  B. 
Klngaley,  Stepheji  8. 
Klnley.  Frederic  H.  M 
Klnnaird,  Martin  J. 
Klnne,  Loren  H. 
Kish,  Steven  E. 
Klar,  Norman 
Klee.  Robert  E. 
Kline,  Arlington  N. 
Ktielsl,  John  P. 
Knepper,  Donald  E. 
Knerr,  Donald  O. 
Knight.  CecUP. 
Knowlee,  George  I. 
KocI,  Vaclav  H 
Kollmorgen 

J. 
Kowalskey,  Zygmont 

J    Jr. 
Kr.\U3,  Walters. 
Krumwlede.  Jerold  L. 
Krusl.  Pete  H. 
Kuffel,  Robert  W. 


Lunday.  John  W.,  Ill 
Lynch,  William  C. 
Lyons,  Philip 
MacAulay.  Angus 
MacClary.  David  B. 
Machak,  Peter  N. 
Mack.  Chester  M. 
Mack.  John 
MacKinnon,  James  C, 

III 
Madlgan.  James  A 
Maler,  William  J.,  Jr. 
MalUnson.  William  K. 
Mares.  James  A. 
Markoskle,  John  V. 
Marks,  Stanley  J. 
Marriott.  Jack  L. 
Marsh.  Alvln  P. 
Marsh,  Lee  S. 
Marsha.  Patrick  P..  Jr. 
Marshall.  Jack  L. 
Marshall.  John  T..  Jr. 
Martin.  Charles  W..  Jr. 
Martin.  Edward  H. 
Martin.  James  K. 
Martinez.  Luclan  C. 
Martini.  Richard  A. 
Mason.  Ralph  S. 
PrederlckMason,  Ralph  A..  Jr. 
Massey.  Roger  A..  Jr. 
Masterson.  Kleber  S., 

Jr. 
MatalB,  George  R. 
Mathews,  Donald  W. 
Mathls.HarryL.il 
Matthews,  Paul  C  .  Jr. 
Ku)«W8kl.  Theodore  D.  Matthews,  William  B., 


Kurth.  Ronald  J 
Kuttler.  Manford  D.. 

Jr. 
Labarre.  Richard  E. 
Lahr,  John  J. 
Lalb.  Erneet  E.,  Jr. 
Lamb.  David  C. 
Lamore,  Jamea  P. 
Landers,  John  D. 


Jr. 
Maxwell.  John  A. 
Mav.  Robert  E. 
McCabe.  Billy  K. 
McCaffree.  Burnham 

C.  Jr. 
McCall.  Walter  H. 
McCarthy.  Gerald  D. 
,       .  McCarthy.  Thomas  W. 

Landersman.  Stuart  D.McCartney.  Rodney  F. 
"■''  "  "       McClellan,  Parker  W. 

McClenahan.  Richard 

M. 
McComb.  Robert  B. 


Langtord.  George  R. 
Langrlnd,  Roy  O. 
Lanphear.  Roy  E. 
Lappln.  Robinson 
Lardls.  Christopher  S 
Larson.  Ralph  S. 
Lauber.  Ronald  M. 
Lauer.  William  C. 
Laurentls.  WllUam  D 

Jr. 
Laurlenzo.  Robert  L. 
Lawler.  Frederick  W. 
Lawler.  James  C. 
Lawrence.  Donald  S. 
Lawrence.  Keith  D. 
Leach.  Donald  B. 
Leaman.  Richard  E. 


McConnell.  Cyrus.  Jr. 
McCracken.  John  L. 
McCrane.  Brian  P. 
McDanlel,  Johnny  B. 
McDowell.  Curtis  O. 
McDowell,  Don  H. 
McKay,  Robert  W. 
McKee.  George  R.,  Jr. 
McKenna,  Patrick 
McKenzle.  Jon  C. 
McKenzle.  James  A., 

II 
McKlnster.  James  W. 


Learned.  Charles  W..  JrMcLalrd.  Preston,  Jr. 

Leavltt.  Horace  M..  Jr.  McLaughlin.  Bernard 

Leciiner.  George  B. 

Leenerta,  Rolland  E. 

Lent.  wilUs  A.,  Jr. 

Leonard,  John  D..  Jr 

Leonard.  Robert  W. 

Leonhardl.  Roger  L. 

Leslie.  Richard 

Lewis.  Dewey  T. 

Lewis.  Jesse  W..  Jr. 

Lewis.  WUIU  r..  Jr. 

Lletzan.  Ernest  W. 

Llmroth.  David  P. 

Llna,  Robert  A. 

Lindsay,  Gilbert  M. 

Lindsay,  Robert  B. 

Lindsay.  Thomas  L. 

Livingston.  Robert  N 


R. 
McLendon.  Millard  S. 
McMahon,  Thomas  J. 
McNulty.  James  F. 
McQuesten,  John  T.. 

Jr. 
McWaters,  William  A.. 

Jr. 
Melghan.  John  M..  Jr. 
Melton.  Edward  C.  Jr. 
Jr.  Melville.  Noel 

Meredith.  Stuart  T. 
Merget,  Andrew  O. 
Merkler,  George  J. 
Merrltt.  Robert  L. 
Merwin.  Paul  L. 
Mesler.  Robert  A. 


Meyer.  Donald  J. 
Mhoon.  John  E. 
Mlllen,  Thomas  H. 
Miller,  Bryce  N. 
Miller.  Hal  Y..  Jr. 
MUler.  Kenneth  P. 
Miller.  Raleigh  B.,  Jr. 
MUler.  Robert  R. 
MUler,  Ronald  C. 
MlUman,  Larry 
Mills,  James  H. 
Mlnettl,  Bernard  L. 
Mlrtschlng.  Leonard 

C. 
Mitchell.  Donald  F. 
Mitchell,  Jerry  L. 
Mode.  Paul  J. 
Monroe.  Harvey  N. 
Monroe.  WllUam  D.. 

in 

Montroas.  Robert  W. 
Mook.  Joe 

Mooney.  John  B..  Jr. 
Moore,  Earle  G. 
Moore.  Hugh  A. 
Moore.  Johnnie  R. 
Moore,  John  R. 
Moore.  Milton  W..  Jr. 
Moore.  Raphael  B. 


Olsen.  Jerome  J. 
Olsen.  Robert  M. 
Olson,  Conrad  B. 
Olson,  Gerard  R. 
Omalla,  Robert  J. 
ONelU.  Norbert  W. 
O'ReUly,   Charles  W. 
ORourke,   Daniel.   Jr. 
Orslk,  Walter  A. 
Orslno,  Leo  A. 
O'Shaughnessy, 

Robert  J. 
O'Toole,  Arthur  L..  Jr. 
Ottey.  William  H. 
OverdorfT,  WllUam  R. 
Owens,   Robert  M. 
Painter.  George  V. 
Paoluccl.  Donald  C. 
Paplo,  EmU  M. 
Parker.  John  T..  Jr. 
Pasztalanlec. 

Matthew  P. 
Patrick.  Julian  G. 
Patten,  Robert  S. 
Patterson.  WllUam  V. 
Patterson.  Lee  R. 
Paulk,  John  E. 
Paulson.  Allan  G. 
Pawley.   SlgmuPfi 

B..  Jr. 


Moore,  Thomas  G. 
MoranvlUe.  Kendall  E.Payne.  Dean  M. 
Moredock.  WllUam  J.    Peacock.  Henry  P. 
Morgan.  John  M. 
Morrison.  Daniel  N, 
Mortimer.  Edward  H.. 
Ill 


S. 


Morton.  Robert  R. 
Morton.  Theodore  E 
Mosman.  Jack  H. 
Moye.  WllUam  B  ,  Jr. 
Mozley.  James  P. 
Muka.  Joseph  A.,  Jr. 
Mulcahv.  WllUam  J., 

Jr. 
Mullen,  Richard  D. 
Munson.  Roger  D. 
Murphy.  Elbrldge  P., 

Jr. 
Murphy.  George  A. 
Murphy.  Richard  G. 
Musgrave.  "R"  "F" 
Myers.  Lowell  R. 
Mylander.  Stlg  J. 
Naschek,  Marvin  J. 
Neel,  WUUam  M. 
Neel.  WllUam  C. 
NelU,  Louis  D.,  Jr. 
Nelles.  Merlce  T. 
Nelson,  Charles  W., 

Jr. 

Nelson, 

Nelson. 

Nelson. 


Jr 


George  E 
Herbert  P. 
Joehua  J. 

Nelson.  Keith 

Nelson,  Teddy  N. 

Nesbltt,  Harry  J. 

Newton.  John  E. 

Neyland.  James  P. 

Nlchol.  Monte  B, 

Nicholson.  John  L..  Jr 

Nielsen.  Donald  E. 

Nightingale.  BlUy  R. 

Nix,  Walter  C. 

Nokes,  Nell  M. 

NordhlU.  Claude  H. 

Noren.  Rees  E 

Norton,  John  R..  Jr. 

Nothwang,  David  R. 

Nott.  Edward  C.  Jr. 

Nuss,  Charles  R. 

Nystrom.  Frederic  L. 

Oaksmlth,  David  E 

Oberg.  Chester  R. 

O'Brien,  John  T. 

O'Connell,  WUUam  J 

Oder.  John  T. 

O'Donnell.  Richard  J. 

Offrell,  David  W. 

Oldmlxon.  WUUam  J 

Olear.  Joseph  P. 

Oleson.  David  E. 


Pearlman.   Samuel 
Pearson,  George  W. 
Peckworth,  Dana 
Peebles.  Edward  M. 
Peery.  WUUam  K. 
Perault.  David  J. 
Perkins.  Jack  O. 
Perkins.  Joseph  A.,  Jr. 
Personette.  Alan  J. 
Pertel.  Joseph  A. 
Petersen.  Walter  R. 
Peterson,  Dale  A. 
Peterson.  Mell  A.,  Jr. 
Petit,  Pierre  A. 
Pettlgrew.  Joseph  H. 
Pettyjohn,  WUUam  R. 
Pfarrer.  Charles  P..  Jr. 
Phillips.  Charles  A. 
Phillips.  John  T. 
Phillips.  Lawrence.  Jr. 
Phllpot.  Marvin  L. 
Phoenix.  David  A. 
Plfer.  Charles  E. 
Plkell.  Joseph  V. 
Pippin.  WllUam  E. 
Pitkin.  Ronald  E. 
Pitts.  David  T. 
Pitts.  David  B. 
Plxley.  George  D. 
Place.  Allan  J. 
Poland.  James  B. 
Pollack.  H.uold  I. 
Poore.  Ralph  E. 
Pope.  John  W.  R 
Poreda.  Charles  P. 
Porter.  Robert  D. 
Potosnak,  Joseph  E 
Potter.  Arthur  M..  Jr 
Prell.  Raymond  B. 
Premo.  Melvln  C. 
Prentiss.  Dickinson 
Price.  Oliver  L. 
Prlmeau.  Don  G 
Prlndle,  Charles  O. 
Puopolo.  Michael  J. 
Purtell.  Joseph  M. 
Quamme,  Lyle  D. 
QullUn.  Thomas  E. 
Quln,  John  M..  Jr. 
Jr  Raffaele.  Robert  J. 
Ralph.  Steve.  Jr. 
R.amos.  Steve  L. 
Ramzy.  James  R. 
Rand.  Donald  H 
Randall.  Howard  W. 
Randall,  Howard  F 
Raper.  Albert  D. 
Raunlg.  David  R. 
Rawls.  Roy  J. 


,  Jr. 


,  Jr 


Rayder.  Daniel  F. 

Read,  Richard  R. 

Reasonover,  Roger  L., 
Jr. 

Reaves.  Joseph  C. 

Reddlck.  Robert  E..  Jr 

Reese,  Franklin  W., 
Ill 

Reffltt.  Raymond  E. 

Register,  Marvin  O. 

Reld,  Richard  G. 

Relnhardt.  Jerry  B. 

Relslnger,  John  E. 

Rennle.  WllUam  B.,Jr 

Reynolds,  James  H. 

Reynolds,  Stuart  V. 

Rice.  Daniel  W. 

Rice.  Gary  L. 

Richards.  Lloyd  W. 

Richards,  Robert  J. 

Richards,  Walter  E. 

Richardson,  Harold  M 

Richardson,  Phillip  D. 

Richardson,  WUllam 
C. 

Rlchter,  Ronald  P. 

Rlcketson.  Francis  B. 

Rlckley  .James  M. 

Ridge.  James  J 

Rlegel.  Robert  W. 

Rlendeau,  Arthur  O., 
Jr. 

Rlgney.  WUUam  J. 

RUey.  Kenneth  J. 

Robertson,  Robert  R.. 
Jr. 

Robey,  George  R.,  Jr. 

Robey.  Robert  V. 

Robinson,  Duane  A. 

Robinson.  Percy  E.,  Jr, 

Robinson,  Thomas  W. 
Jr. 

Robinson,  WlUlam  H., 
Jr. 

Robinson.  WllUam  A. 

Robinson,  WlUlam  N. 

Rockefeller,  Harry  C, 
Jr. 

Roderick,  Daniel  W. 

Rodgers.  James  B. 

Rodriguez,  WUllam  P. 

Roe.  Charles  W. 

Roepke,  John  R. 
Rogers.  Charles  E.,  Jr. 
Rogers,  Gerard  P. 

Rogers.  Robert  B. 

Rogers.  Warren  P. 

Roland.  Gerald  K. 

Romano.  Matthew  E. 
Roney.  James  R. 

Rork.  John  K. 
Rose,  Charles  C.  Jr. 
Rose,  Hardy  N. 
Rose.  WlUlam  A. 
Rossman,  Robert  H. 
Roth,  Conrad  W. 
Rowland,  Charles  M., 

Jr 
Rubey.  WUUam  A. 
Ruch,  Martin,  Jr. 
Rudolph.  Francis  A., 

Jr. 
Ruggles,  Kenneth  W. 
Runyon,  Richard  E. 
Russell,  Kenneth  B. 
Russell.  WUllam  P. 
Ryan,  Albert 
Ryan,  WUUam  A. 
Sabol,  Ei'nest  J.,  Jr. 
Salva,  Pedor  R.,  Jr. 
Sanders.  Edward  K. 
Sapp,  Charles  S. 
Saxklslan.  Ara 
Saubers,  Walter  P. 
Sawlak,  Ooiu-ad  B. 
Saylor  ,Thomaa  P. 
Scarborough,  Robert 

L.,  Jr. 
Schaff.  Donald  J. 
Schatzle,  Prands  J. 


Schermerhorn,    James 

R. 
Schlbel,  Robert  L. 
Schlenzlg,  Robert  E. 
Schmidt,  Gilbert  E. 
Schnell,    Herbert    L., 

Jr. 
Schnetzler,    EstlU    E., 

Jr. 
Kchoeckert,  Robert  D. 
SchoeHel,  Peter  V. 
Schultz,  Eugene  D. 
Schuman,  Martin  8. 
Schuster,  Dale  O. 
Schuster,  Oustave  P. 
Schweitzer,  Robert  J. 
Scott,  Austin  B..  Jr. 
Scott,  Jack  E. 
Scott,  Robert  W. 
Selgenthaler,    Thomas 

U. 
.Selby,  PaulP. 
Sellers,  John  W. 
Sesler,  Ralph  M. 
Sewell,  Robert  L. 
Shafer.  Don  M. 
Shanaghan, John  J. 
Sharp,  Gall  J. 
Shaw,  William  M. 
Shea,  Rolland  K. 
Shearer,  Oliver  V.,  Jr. 
Shearer,  Thomas  D. 
Sheeley,  Elmer  E..  Jr. 
Sheets,  Jean  P. 
Shelly.  Ronald  G. 
Shemanskl.  Francis  B. 
Sherrouse,  James  B. 
Shewchuk,  WUllam  M. 
Shoemyer.  James  W. 
,  Shrader,  Ebert  P. 
.Shropshire,  Edwin  D., 

Jr. 
Shuman,  Edwin  A., 

Ill 
Silverman.  Arnold  M. 
Simmons.  Arils  J. 
Simon,  Douglas  M. 
Slsson.  Thomaa  U.,  Jr. 
Slverly.  Paul  L. 
Skarlatos.  Paul 
Skeen,  Richard  R. 
Skelton,  Stuart  A. 
Skerrett,  Robert  J. 
SklUen,  Robert  L. 
Skolnlck.  Alfred 
Skublnna,  Myron  A. 
Slattery,  Francis  A. 
SUwlnskl,  Daniel  J 
Slyfleld.  Frederick  J 
Smiley,  Charlea  B. 
Smith.  AUred  A. 
Smith.  Chester  R. 
Smith.  David  G. 
Smith.  "H"  "O" 
Smith,  John  P. 
Smith,  Joseph  C. 
Smith,  Lelghton  D. 
Smith.  Thomas  J. 
Smith,  WlUlam  L. 
Smith,  WUllam  L. 
Snider.  Lloyd  H. 
Snlvely.  Abram  B.,  Ill 
Snow.  George  M. 
Snuffin,  Jerry  A. 
Snyder,  Aaron  W.  S. 
Snyder,  Edward  C,  Jr. 
Snyder,  VlrgU  C. 
Soderholm.  Richard  C. 
Solan.  Thomas  V. 
SomervUle.  WUllam  J. 
Sonnlksen.  Ronald  G. 
Sorenson,  Curtis  A. 
Southwlck,  Charles  E. 
Spargo,  Richard  A. 
Spauldlng,  Ralph  L. 
Spelrer,  Paul  E.,  Jr. 
Splegler,  Pellx  R. 
Sprlngston,  WllUam  A. 
Stanun,  Elmest  A. 
Stanard,  John  D..  Jr. 
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searcher,  Charles 

W.,  Jr. 
Steel.  Charles  E. 
Steele,  Francis  X. 
Stelnman,  Alfred  D 

Jr. 
Steele,  Ted  C,  Jr. 
Stefferud.  David  R. 
Steffes,  Herbert  J. 

D.,  Jr. 
Stephens,  Wayne  L. 
Stephenson,  Donald  I* 
Stevenson.  Donald  W. 
Stewart,  Blair 
Stlerman.  Joseph 

W.,  Jr. 
Siinner.  Robert  J. 
Stoffel,  Michael  J. 
StoUe,  Edward  S.,  Jr. 
Stoltz.  Kenneth  E. 
Storck.  Bernard  P. 
Storms.  James  G.,  Ill 
Stovall,  John  C. 
Studebaker, 
Clayton  A. 
Sturm,  Gerard  M..  Jr. 
SuUlvan,  Joseph  E.,  Jr 
Sullivan,  John  G. 
Sullivan,  Russell  J. 
SuUlvan.  Thomaa  J. 
Sutherland. 

Terence  B. 
Sutherland. 

WllUam  P. 
Suz.in,  Frank  M. 
Sweeney,  John  H.,  Ill 
Sweet,  Harry  J. 
Tabler,  Benjamin  E. 
Talbot.  Prank  R..  Jr. 
Tanner,  Charles  N. 
Tappan.  Jeremy  R. 
Tarlton,  Joe  E. 
Tate,  Charles  E. 
Tate,  John  P. 
Taylor.  Arthur  C. 
Taylor.  Charles  C. 
Taylor,  Harold  A..  Jr. 
Taylor.  James  D. 
Taylor,  Reeves  R. 
Templeman,  William 

E. 
Tenney,  Vincent  L. 
Teusclier.  John  J. 
Thalman.  Robert  H. 
Thomas,  Douglas  N. 
Thompson,  Jack  C,  Jr. 
Thompson,  Richard  L. 
Thornton.  Ray  O. 
Thunman.  Nils  R. 
Tlbbetts.  Herbert  E. 
Tlmm.  Alvln  R. 
Tinkler,  David  R. 
Tlse,  Donald  G. 
Toland.Hugh  J.  C,  Jr. 
Tolg,  Robert  G.,  Jr. 
Tomllnson,  Alva  C. 
Tortora.  Anthony  M. 
Townley.  John  L. 
Townsend.  Marshall  N. 
Treagy.  Paul  E..  Jr. 
Trebbe.  Shannon  L. 
Trenham.  Herbert  D. 
Trevors,  George  A. 
Trowbridge,  Vern  H. 
Tucker.  Ell  L.,  Jr. 
Tucker.  Thomas  A. 
Turner.  Ralph  A..  Jr. 
Tuttle,  George  S. 
Uelman,  WUUam  C. 
Ulmer.  Donald  M. 
Ulrlrh,  Charles  H. 
Vaden.  Donald  E. 
VanAntwerp,  Richard 

D 
VanDvke,  WUlard  H., 

Jr. 
VanHoof .  Eugene  R. 
Vatldls.  Christopher  R. 
Vaughan,  Evan  J.,  Jr. 
Vaughan.  Robert  R. 
Velazquez-Suarez, 
Francisco  A. 


Vellom,  Lee  S. 
Verlch,  Demetrlo  A. 
Vernon,  Everett  L. 
Vlera,  John  J. 
Vine.  Victor  J. 
vmtl.  Joseph  P. 
Vltall,  Burt  M. 
Vogt.Henry  L.,  Jr. 
Vohden.  Raymond  A. 
Vojtek,  Thomas  M. 
VosseUer,  John  H. 
Waddlngton,  Jack  B. 
Wade.  Manley  B. 
Walker.  Charles 
Walker,  Peter  R. 
Wallace,  James  D.,  Jr. 
Walsh,  Don 
Walsh,  Harvey  T.,  Jr. 
Walsh,  Joseph  A  .  Jr. 
Washchyslon,  John 
Watson,  John 
Watson,  Max  H. 
Watson,  Robert  M. 
Watson,  Thomas  C, 

Jr. 
Watson.  Wyatt  P. 
Weber,  Lawrence  K.. 

Jr. 
Wehllng,  Michael  S. 
Wehrman.  PhlUp  W. 
Weir,  Jack  T. 
Weltz,  Paul  J..  Jr. 
Wells,  Peter  M. 
Wells,  Walter  H  .  Jr. 
Wensman,  Linus  B. 
Werness.  Maurice  H. 
Wessel.  James  E. 
West,  Denton  W. 
Westmoreland,  Ralph 

M. 
Wetzel.  WesUe  W. 
Wheat.  BUly  V. 
Wheeler,  Charles  G. 
Wheeler.  James  B. 
Wheeler.  John  R. 
Wheeler.  Rabe.-t  L. 
White,  Bernard  A. 
White,  Charles  E. 
White.  Charles  L. 
White,  Donald  C. 
White,  Donald  J. 
White,  James  R. 
White.  WUllam  A. 
Wlederholt,  Jerome  B. 
Wight,  Roy  R. 
WUdberger.  August  M. 
WUdman.  John  B 
WUford.  Donald  M. 
Will.  John  M..  Jr. 
Will.  Otto  W.  Ill 
WlUhauck,  Marlon 
Williams.  Edward  O. 
WUliams,  LouU  A. 
Williams,  Randall  L. 
WUliams.  Ralph  E.. 

Jr. 
Williams.  Ronel  J  D. 
Williams,  Wallace  E. 
Williamson.  James  F. 
Willis.  .iVrthur  A  .  J'. 
WUmer.  Robert  R 
WUson,  D:iv;d  G. 
Wilson.  James  A..  Jr. 
Wilson.  Richard  v.,  Jr 
WUson,  Robert  W..  Jr 
Winans.  GUbert  L. 
Winkler.  Thomas  Q  , 

Jr. 
Wlnkowskl.  John  R. 
Wlnslett.  John  C  .  Jr. 
Wlnton.Fred  B..  Jr. 
Wirt.  Roberto. 
Wisdom.  Robert  W. 
Wise,  James  E  .  Jr. 
Wltherow.  Thomas  S. 
Withers.  Fred  J. 
Wlthrow.  John  E..  Jr. 
Wohl.  Paul 
Wolf.  James  D 
Wolff.  WUllam  P. 
Wolke.  Victor  B.  C. 


Wood.  Charles  S. 
Wood,  Pred  L. 
Wood,  John  P. 
Wood.  Noel  T. 
Woodall,  Franklin  T. 

Jr. 
Woodbury,  Kyle  H. 
Woods,  Robert  C. 
Woodward,  John  L. 
Woolery,  Edgar  F. 
Wootten,  Thomas  F. 
Wright,  Charles  H.,  Jr. 
Wright,  James  D. 
Wright,  James  R. 
Wright,  Kenneth  L.,  Jr 
Wright,  Marshall  O. 
Wright,  WUllam  W. 
Wyckoff.  Peter  B. 
Yarger,  Luther  D. 
Yarwood,  John  O. 


Yates,  James  L.,  Jr. 
Yeager,  Donald  R. 
Yenowlne,  George  H. 
Young,  David  B.,  Jr. 
Young.  Glenn  L. 
Young,  Harold  L. 
Young,  James  E. 
Young,  Joseph  A. 
Youngblood.  Newton 

C. 
Zable,  Joseph  J. 
Zapalac,  Robert  E. 
Zelones.  Vincent  L. 
Zlck.  Richard  A. 
Zldbeck,  WUUam  E. 
ZUch,  Charles  H. 
Zlrps.  Chrlstoe 
Zophy,  Merle  E. 
Zullkoskl,  Ronald  R. 


MEDICAL    CORPS 


Aaron,  Benjamin  L. 
Adeeb,  AUan  J. 
Austin,   Frederick   L., 

Jr. 
Bailey,  David  W. 
Balrd,  Robert  M. 
Baker,  WUllam  P. 
Barchet,  Stephen 
B:(rrett,  Warren  M. 
Bartlett.  Eugene  F. 
Ba^on,  WlUlam  M. 
Baxter,  John  C. 
Beach,  Thomas  B. 
Beasley.  Walter  E,  III 
Becker,  Matthew  K. 
Beckman,  William  R. 
Beeby,  James  L. 
BemlUer.  Carl  R. 
Berry,  Juanedd 
BUllngsley,  Frank  S. 
Biron,  Pierre  E 
Bishop.  Robert  P. 
Blals.  Bernard  R. 
Bloom,  Joseph  D. 
Brackett,  John  W..  Jr. 
Broadley.  Paul  H. 
Brooks,  Robert  T.,  Jr. 
Bucko,  Matthew  I..  Jr. 
Cameron.  Ronald  R. 
Carr,  John  E. 
Carson,  WlUlam  E..  Jr. 
Cassldy,  Walter  J.,  Jr. 
Cavln,  WUUam  J..  Jr. 
Coll,  Edmonston  P. 
Colangelo.  Eugene  J. 
Collier.  James  C.  P.,  Jr 
Comer,  Ralph  D. 
Conkey,  George  A. 
ConnoUy,  Edward  B. 
Cowen.  Malcolm  L. 
Cox,  Jay  S. 
Cunningham,  John  E 

Jr. 
Deaner,  Richard  M. 
Defrlea,  Hugo  O. 
Dliu,  Jerald  J. 
Ernst,  Donald  W. 
Evans.  Fred  8. 
Floyd,  John  S..  Ill 
Flynn.  Peter  A. 
Frazler.  Wayne  E. 
Freeman.  Edward  E. 
Puruya,  Clinton  M. 
GUI,  Kenneth  A.,  Jr. 
GUson,  Benjamin  J. 
Goller,  Vernon  L. 
Gragg,  Donald  M. 
Harmon,  Stanley  D. 
Hauler.  Donald  R. 
Hauser,  Roger  O. 
Hodge,  Warren  W. 
Hoke.  Bob 
Holmboe.  Arthur  H. 
Hopwood,  Herbert  G., 

Jr. 
Hudgens,  William  R. 
Inman,  Charles  E. 
James,  Stephen  H. 
Jones.  Clyde  W. 
Kelley,  Donald  L. 


Schmetz.  Prank  J.. 

Jr. 
Scott.  Charles  M. 
Sharpe.  Richard  G. 
Shepard,  Barclay  M. 
Sims,  Norman  L. 
Smith,  Joe  P.,  Jr. 
Smith,  Jose  C.  8. 
Smith,  Ronald  W. 
Snyder,  Harry  D. 
Spence.  Kenneth  F. 

Jr. 
Stefifenson.  John  L. 
Steyn,  Roll  W. 
Stout,  Bin  D. 
Strange,  Robert  E. 
Swartz,  PhlUpK,  Jr. 
Takakl,  Norman  K. 


Thompson,  Robert  B. 
TUock,  Fred  H. 
Tobey,  Raymond  E. 
Tolchln,  Sidney 
VanPeenen,  Peter 

F.  D. 
Wagner,  Philip  I. 
WaUtlett,  WUllam  D. 
Walter,  Eugene  P. 
Weir,  Gordon  J..  Jr. 
Weltzman,  Gerald 
WUlcutte.  Harrlaon  D. 
WUllama.  David  L. 
WUson,  Wayne  R..  Jr. 
Wolfe.  Franklin  M. 
Young,  George  M. 
Youngs,  Luther  A.,  HI 


ST7PPXT    CORPS 


Kendra,  Stephen  J, 
Kent.  Tommy  S. 
Kerwln,  Joseph  P. 
Knapp.  Robert  W. 
Kostlnas.  John  E. 
Lang.  Jesse  E. 
Langevln.  Jack  A. 
Lanslnger.  Donald  T. 
Lawlor.  Peter  P.,  Jr. 
Lawton.  George  M. 
Learey,  Kenneth  L. 
Leffler,  Lynn  E. 
Levy,  Jerome 
Loew,  Albert  G..  Jr. 
Lyster,  Norman  C,  Jr. 
MacCarty,  Denton  E. 
MacDonald,  Rodney  I. 
Magi,  Martin 
Mammen.  Robert  E. 
Martin.  George  P.,  Jr. 
Mathews,  George  W., 

Jr. 
McGowan.  Edward  M., 

Jr. 
McHale,  James  J..  Jr. 
Mclntyre,  James  A.  A. 
McLear,  WUllam  Z., 

m 

Meehan.  WUllam  L. 
Merchant,  Raymond 

J.,  Jr. 
Meredith,  Robert  C. 
Mlewald,  John  R. 
Miner.  Walter  F. 
Moll.  Francis  K..  Jr. 
Moquln.  Ross  B. 
Morgan,  Jacob  R. 
Morgan ,  Robert  I. 
Moyers,  James  R. 
MulUns,  WaUaceR. 
MiUllns,  WlUlam  J.. 
.,    Jr. 

Myers,  Robert  O. 
Neel,  Samuel  N. 
Norton,  Richard  H. 
O'Brien,  Robert  M. 
Och'.  Char  lee  W. 
O'HaUoran.  Patrick  8. 
Oldershaw,  John  B. 
ONeal.  David  M. 
Palumbo,  Ralph  R. 
Payne,  Charles  P.,  Jr. 
PettengUl,  Howard  W.. 

Jr. 
Pohle,  George  A. 
Foley,  Richard  W. 
Powers,  Samuel  A. 
Pullclcchlo,  Louis  U. 
Rack,  Robert  V. 
RandaU,  Glenn  H. 
Reckenthaler,  Karl  J. 
Rlsh.  Berkley  L. 
Rivera,  Julio  O. 
Robl,  Robert  J. 
Rohren.  Donald  W. 
Rolen.  Alvln  C,  Jr. 
Rudolph,  Samuel  F., 

Jr. 
Russotto,  Joseph  A. 
Sargent,  Charlee  R. 


Alderman,  Charles  B. 
Almen.  Richard  E. 
Anderson,  Richard  A. 
AngUm,  Matthew  E.. 

Jr. 
Arnold,  Harry  H. 
Ayllng.  Charles  W. 
Badger.  George  R. 
Bechtelhelmer 

ert  R. 
Bennett,  Richard  B. 
Bledsoe,  WUUam  M. 
Bodart.  Cletus  W. 
Breit.  James  A. 
Brewln.  Robert  L. 
Bnggs.  Irving  G. 
Brooks,  John  E 
Bruyneel,  Loula  K. 
Byers,  Austin  L. 
Canon,  Roscoe  H.,  Jr. 
Carpenter.  Arthur  J. 
Casselberry,  Lynn  W. 

Jr. 
Causey.  Bruce  M.,  Jr. 
Caveriy.  Michael  K. 
Chapman,  Charlee  B., 

ra 

Chrlstenson,  Richard 

D. 
Clark,  Shelby  V.  T. 
Coleman.  Ernest  B. 
Cook,  Gerald  W. 
Cornelius.  Jack  M. 
Cronk,  Philip  W. 
Davis,  Raymond  P. 
Ditto.  Chester  L. 
DoUard,  Paul  A. 
Dusenberry.  Frank  J. 
Eastwood.  WUUam  O.. 

Jr. 
Ebert.  Scott  W. 
Epstein,  Edwin  8.,  m 
Farrell,  Jamea  Q. 
Pekula,  Theodore  V. 
Ferraro,  Nlel  P. 
Flake,  Leon  S..  Jr. 
Freese,  Ralph  P. 
Fuka,  Otto  J.,  Jr. 
Gaddls,  Glenn  L. 
Gallagher,  Robert  P. 
Gapp,  John  J. 
GUpen,  PranltUn  M. 
Goodwin.  Earl   E. 
Gore,  Austin  P.,  Jr. 
Graessle.  PhUlp  G. 
Gray,  Jack  E. 
Harkln.  James  W. 
Harrigan.  Thomas  P., 
Jr 


.Jr. 


Kela,  Frederick  H. 
Klspert,  Lane  A. 
Krukln,  Lawrence  E. 
Lanphere,  Robert  J. 
Larson,  Nelson  S. 
Leblanc,  George  J.. 
Leblanc.  Merrill  M. 
Lemly,  WUllam  D. 
Rob- Lemma,  Paul  A. 

Undsay,  WlUlam  E. 
Lovell,  Donald  E. 
Lvons.  John  J. 
Maxwell.  Kenneth  R. 
McDanlel.  Roderick  D. 
McNeill,  NeU  E. 
McSwaln,  BUly  G. 
Mercler,  Arthur  G. 
Moore.  WllUam  J. 
Mullen,  James  V. 
Nelson,  Alfred  B. 
Nolan.  Frank  R. 
.O'Connor,  Robert  W. 
Olson.  Harvey  T. 

Ostrom.  Lester  E. 

Ott,  Matthew  J. 

Parent,  EUae  A.,  Jr. 

PavUsln,  Frank 

Peek,  Luthw  W. 

Perry.  Robert  P. 

Peterson.  Kenneth  A- 

Petrle,  Roland  A. 

Pottlnger,  Ian  G. 

PoweU,  WUUam  M. 

Prutzman,  WlUlam 
L. 

Rady,  WUUam  J..  Jr. 

Rlbble.  Marland  8. 

Richards,  Walter  T. 

Rlordan.  WllUam  H. 

Rolfe,  James  A. 

Ross,  Howard  T.,  Jr. 

Ross,  WllUam  T.,  Jr. 

Roth,  Richard  J. 

Bothenberger,  Donald 

J. 
Ruth,  Stephen  R. 
Salgado.  Paul  R. 
Sansone,  Joseph  S.. 

Jr. 
Savage.  WUUam  H.. 

Jr. 
Shipley.  Maynard  K. 
Smith,  Jay  R.,  Jr. 
Snyder,  Earl  L. 
Springer.  Donald  P. 
Stevenson,  Ray  H. 
Strange,  Geoffrey  G. 
Strange,  Hubert  E., 

Jr. 
Stumbaugh.  David  C. 


Hawkins,  Charles  A.  ,  \,     „ 

Hendrlckson,    Richard^  aylor' Jo*^'^  ^ 
Hennessy,    WllUam   J-Z;f,?^' ^''"'^  ^\ 
Henseler,  Richard  C.    Tlllery.  Prestor.  J 
Hochmuth,  Alvln  E., 

Jr. 
Hohensteln.  Charlee 

Horrlgan,  John  W..  Jr>;^'°^'.^;",M„ 
"esser  Arthur  D.  Vogel.  Ralph  H^ 

Johnson.  James  R.  Wagner.  John  E. 
Johnson,  MlUard  J.  Waid,  Stanley  B. 
Jones,  Ronald  A. 


Topping,  James  F. 
Trimble,  PhUlp 
VanValkenburg,  Max 
W. 
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Walker,  Edward  K., 

Jr. 
Warneke.  Grover  C. 
Weber.  Robert  J. 
White,  Frank  L. 
White.  Jack  A. 
Williams.  Raymond  L. 
Williams,  Rex  M. 


Williams.  Walter  L. 
Wilson,  Donald  E. 
Wong,  Ronald  M. 
Wood.  Lee  Jr. 
Young,  Charles  W. 
Young.  Robert  H. 
Zeberleln.  George  V  , 
Jr. 


CHAPLAIN    CORPS 


Chambliss.   Carroll   R, 
Clardy.  William  J. 
Cortney,  Kevin  J. 
Dodge,  John  K. 
Pedje.  Earl  W. 
Fitzgerald.  Owen  R. 
Greenwood.  Charles  L. 
Hilferty.  Thomas  J. 
Howard,  Marvin  W. 
Kemp.  Charles  D. 
Klnlaw,  Dennis  C. 
Laboon,  John  F..  Jr. 
Lemleux.  Ernest  S. 
McAllster,  Fred  R..  Jr. 
McFarland,  Cecil  E. 
Meschke,  David  L. 
Mller.  Stanley  D. 


Newton.  John  G. 
O'Connor,  William  B. 
O  Gorman.  Charles  F. 
Ota.  Peter  I. 
Phillips.  Harold  E. 
Propst,  Roy  A.,  Jr. 
Reld.  James  D. 
Seegers,  Leonard  O. 
Shlpman,  "J"  "T" 
Slejzer,  Ferdinand  E. 
Snyder.  Marvin  E..  Jr. 
Urbano,  Francis  J. 
VanLanlngham, 
Maurice  R..  Jr. 
Vest,  William  T. 
Walsh,  Ronald  J. 
Webb,  Charles  E. 


CIVIL     ENGINEER     CORPS 


Merlca,  Charles  A. 
Mitchell,  Thomas  J. 
Moger,  Jack  B. 
Moore.  Fred,  Jr. 
Morton.  Donald  A. 
Mulder.  William  H. 
Nystedt,  Russell  P. 
O'Brien,  Thomas  J. 
O'Leary,  John  F. 
Oscarson,  Edward  R. 
Paulsen.  Raymond  E 
Petzrick.  Paul  A. 
Plante.  George  E. 
Reeves.  Ronald  B. 
Seltes.  John  H. 
Sherrod.  Henry  C 
Smith,  G«orge  L. 
Socha,  Albert  R..  Jr. 
Sweeney,  John  C. 
Sylva,  John  P. 
Toliver,  Jack  M. 
Tombarge.  John  W. 
Trunz.  Joeeph  P.  Jr 
tJhe,  James  L. 
Urish.  Daniel  V/ 
Verdi.  Stanley  N. 
Wile.  Dorwln  B. 
Williama.  Jesse  R. 
Wolf.  Robert  B. 


Jr. 


Andersen.  Charles  P. 
Anderson.  Warren  H. 
Barber,  Horac*  M. 
Berdan.  Maurice  R. 
Billet,  Donald  F. 
Brooks.  Kenneth  D. 
Burger.  Henry  K. 
Burns.  William  J.,  Jr. 
Carloti.  Bruno  M. 
Clerc.  Louis  H. 
Crockett.  Billy  G. 
Daniel.  William  F..  Jr. 
Davis.  Walter  E..  Jr. 
Demidlo.  Joseph  A. 
Ecklund.  Glenn  L. 
Edson.  Theodore  M. 
Gana.  George  M..  Jr. 
Gaulden.  Roy  D..  Jr. 
George.  Roscoe  D..  Jr. 
Hanlon.  Mark  Z.,  Jr. 
Kartell.  William  K. 
Haynes.  Howard  H. 
Hines.  John  C. 
Johnson.  Durrell  A. 
Jones.  John  P..  Jr. 
Jones.  Thomas  K. 
Lake.  George 
Lewis.  Prank  H..  Jr. 
Mangan.  Thomas  J., 
Jr. 

DENTAL    CORPS 

Allen,  Robert  W.  Grimsley,  William  A., 
Allman,  I>aryl  M.  Jr. 

Amato,  Angelo  E.  Grove.  David  M. 

Applegate,  Donald  E.  Hanson.  Richard  K. 

Atkinson,  Robert  A.  Hill.  Ronald  K. 

Barlow.  Doll  E.  Hoffmann.  Robert  M. 

Blron.  George  A.  Howe.  Robert  E. 
Bottomley.  William  K.  Hueetls.  Ralph  P. 

Bradford.  Paul  L.  J.  Kltzmlller,  John  S  .  Jr. 

Brecker.  Paul  L.  Koss.  Ronald  J. 

Brenyo.  Michael.  Jr.  Leonard,  Walter  P. 

Burch.  Meredith  S.  Lessig,  John  F. 

Burke.  Joseph  H.  Lucker.  Ronald  W. 

Cagle.  John  D.  Mark.  Leonard  E. 
Carrothers,  Richard  L.  McCann.  Thomas  F. 

Castronovo.  Sam  Mesoer.  Eugene  J. 

Charles,  James  H.,  Jr.  Miller,  James  E. 

Christian,  James  T.  Moore,  Robert  E. 

Corlo.  Russell  L.  Moyes.  Edmund  R. 

Cummings.  Matthew  Neagley,  Ross  L  ,  Jr. 

R.  Nielsen,  Theodore  C. 

Davis.  Malcolm  S.  Parsons,  Richard  L. 

Diem.  Charles  R.  Pirte.  George  D. 

Dodds.  Ronald  N.  Plump.  Ellsworth  H. 

Edwards.  Richard  C.  Reed,  Wilbur  G. 

Fenner,  David  T,.  Jr.  Rlchter.  Henry  E..  Jr. 

Penster.  Robert  K  Roper,  David  A. 

Plrtell,  David  N.  Semler.  Harry  E  .  Jr. 

Gomer,  Ronald  M.  Smith,  John  M. 

Gonder.  Donald  C.  Spearman.  Glyn  M..  Jr, 

Goska.  JohnR.  Stallworth.  Henry  A. 


Stanton,  George  A..  Jr  Tru£Z.  Edward  J. 
Stump,  Tiiom.is  E.         Verunac.  James  J. 
Sugg.  William  E.,  Jr.      Vlles.  Darel  D. 
Sullivan,  William  C.      Waiters.  Ray  A. 
Swaim.  Bobby  L.  Wilkie.  Noel  D. 

Thomas,  Robert  E.         Williams,  Frederick  B. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

Ball,  Ernest  A.  W.  Oleson.  Russell  H. 

Beckwlth.  Joan  M.  Petolctti.  Angelo  R. 

Brandon,  Daniel  A.  Reed.  John  R. 

Connery.  Horace  J.  Richardson.  James  W. 

Cook,  Paul  E.  Riser,  Ellis  W. 

Curto,  James  C.  Roach,  Leon  M. 

Dennis.  "J  "  "M  '  Schaffner,  Leslie  J. 

Dletch,  Michael  M.,  Jr.  Scrimshaw,  Paul  W. 

Feith.  Joseph  Smith,  Robert  L. 

Gilbert.  Richard  S.  Smout,  Jay  C. 

Heath.  Jean  L.  Steward.  Edgar  T. 

Holston.  Charles  A.  Thompson.  Robert  E. 

Janson,  Harold  J.  Turner.  David  H. 

Johnston.  James  P.  Wetzel,  Orval  B. 

Long,  William  L.  Woodham,  James  T. 
Miller,  Harry  P. 

NURSE    CORPS 

Alexander,  Betty  J.  Obarto,  Waldena 
Barnes,  Annabelle  Perlow.  Marion  R. 
Crosby,  Nancy  J.  Peterson.  Lee 

Donoghue.  Margaret  C  Pfeffer.  Elizabeth  M. 
Pergtison.  Miriam  M.    Robinson.  Libia  G. 
Fogarty,  Anna  L.  Shea,  Claire  M. 

Haire,  Marlon  B.  Shea,  Frances  T. 

Johnson,  Imogene  L.     Sheridan,  Anne  M. 
Jones.  Eva  D.  Stewart.  Mary  G. 

Lanaghan.  Harriett  M.Wathen.  Mary  J. 
Maynard.  Mary  E.  Wilson,  Katherine 

The  following-named  women  oflScers  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  for   permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  commander  in  the  line,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
McKee.  FYan 
SaCord.  Charlotte  L. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  in  the  line  and 
staff  corps,  as  indicated,  subject  to  qualifi- 
cation therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


LINE 


Baugh,  William  F..  Jr. 
Bryant.  Leon  C. 
Burke,  Richard  L. 
Butler,  Richard  M. 
Carpjenter,  George  K. 
Davis.  Dean  D. 
Haan.  Linda  L. 
Koepke,  William  R. 
Kozaln.  William  P. 
Longshaw,  Jeffery  S. 
Norris.  Jerry  D. 


O'Rourke,  John  B., 

Jr. 
Prior.  Charles  A. 
Rablne.  Virgil  E. 
Rogers.  Clyde  W. 
Rumbaugh, 

Richard  L. 
Shaw.  Michael  G. 
Shefchik.  Gerald  C. 
Smith.  Thomas  N. 
Yankura.  Thomas  W. 


SUPPLY    CORPS 


Barretn.  Donald  M. 
Block,  Edgar  D..  Jr. 
Derulter.  Kenneth 
Donate,  Robert  0. 
Downer.  Glenn  I. 
Ford.  Richard  P. 
Freiberg.  Leonard  S., 

Jr. 
Harrington, 

Michael  O. 


Jarrard,  Lamar  J. 
McLean.  Forrest  T. 
McCormack.  Robert  S. 
McNutt.  Lee  F. 
Norton,  Ronald  W. 
Schrelber.  Dennis  L. 
Tarrantlno.  David  A. 
Tarella.  Raymond  F. 
Tastad,  Michael  L. 
Toburen,  David  L. 


CIVIL    ENGINEER    CORPS 

Scott,  Gary  H. 


Bohnlng.  Lee  R. 
Parsons.  James  F. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE   CORPS 

Barr.  Kenneth  B.  Kenneth  M. 

Cunningham.  Renfro.  Gene  F. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  November  1.  1967: 

District  or  Columbia  Council 

John  Walter  Hechinger.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Chairman  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Council  for  the  term  expiring 
February  1,  1969. 


Walter  E.  Fauntroy,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council  for  the  term  ex- 
piring February  I,  1969. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  District  of  Columbia  Council  for 
the  terms  indicated: 

TERMS    EXPIRING    FEBRUARY    1,    1968 

Margaret  A.  Haywood,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

J.  C,  Turner,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Joseph  P.  Yeldell,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

TERM    EXPIRING    FEBRUARY    1,     1969 

John  A.  Nevlus,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

TERMS    EXPIRING    FEBRUARY    1,     187  0 

Stanley  J.  Anderson,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

William  S.  Thompson,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Polly  Shackleton,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 


^■^ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wkonesday,  November  1,  19G7 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  follo'wing  prayer: 

As  many  as  are  led  by  the  spirit  of 
God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God. — Romans 
8:  14. 

O  Thou  who  art  the  source  of  all  our 
strength  and  the  refuge  of  those  who  put 
their  trust  in  Thee,  steady  us  with  Thy 
spirit  lest  the  disagreements  of  this  day 
hide  Thy  presence  from  us.  Within  the 
shadow  of  our  concern  stands  Thy  love 
■waiting  to  cross  the  threshold  of  our 
need.  As  we  pray  may  we  open  our 
hearts  to  Thee,  may  we  receive  Thy  love 
and  thus  led  step  by  step  be  strengthened 
for  the  journey  of  this  day. 

We  pray  for  those  we  love,  whose 
faithfulness  warms  our  hearts  and 
brings  joy  to  our  spirits.  We  commend 
them  to  Thy  loving  care  which  shep- 
herds their  days  with  a  wisdom  and  love 
greater  than  our  own. 

We  pray  for  our  country.  Cleanse  our 
hearts  of  all  harsh  misunderstandings 
and  hostile  ill  will  which  are  the  seeds  of 
strife.  Make  us  quick  to  .elcome  every 
adventure  In  cooperation  and  every  ef- 
fort to  strengthen  our  relationships  with 
each  other.  Open  the  door  of  opportunity 
and  give  us  courage  to  walk  through  it 
to  a  greater  life  together  under  the  ban- 
ner of  free  men.  In  the  Master's  name  we 
pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal   of   the  proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


THE  AIR  QUALITY  ACT 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  re'vlse  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  ftx)m 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  of  the  House  today 
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to  the  bill  coming  on  the  floor  tomorrow, 
namely,  the  Air  Quality  Act.  This  is  a  bill 
that  has  a  very  controversial  proposed 
amendment  regarding  whether  or  not 
we  will  allow  California  to  do  for  itself 
what  it  wants  to  do  for  itself  at  its  own 
expense.  In  particular,  the  reason  why 
Itake  this  moment  today,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Is  to  advise  that  if  anyone  has  any  con- 
cern about  the  feelings  of  California. 
they  can  simply  go  over  to  the  caucus 
room  in  the  Cannon  Building  to  see  ap- 
proximately 300,000  pieces  of  mail  which 
arrived  at  the  Capitol  yesterday  and  the 
dav  before.  This  mail,  I  believe,  repre- 
sents the  reason  why  in  the  last  week  or 
10  days  we  have  seen  a  direct  expression 
of  the  people.  We  are  here  to  represent 
the  people,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  take  this  into  account 
v,'hen  this  amendment  is  offered  on  the 
floor. 

TO  CREATE  AN  INDEPENDENT  FED- 
ERAL MARITIME  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  re'vise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  dur- 
ing the  general  debate  on  H.R.  159 — to 
create  an  independent  Federal  Maritime 
Administration — one  of  the  gentlemen 
from  New  York  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  charged  me  with  an  inconsistency 
in  his  reference  to  the  appropriation  for 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Federal  judiciary,  and  12 
related  agencies  during  its  consideration 
earlier  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  permission  of 
the  House  to  set  the  record  straight  for 
the  benefit  of  those  Members  who  heard 
the  implication  made  as  well  as  for  my 
constituents  who  are  deserving  not  to  be 
misled  by  mistaken  Inferences  such  as 
this. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  Is  con- 
trary to  accepted  etiquette  to  question 
the  integrity  of  another  Member's  vote, 
I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  the  record  Is  clear  in  my 
support  of  responsible  efforts  that  would 
strengthen  the  merchant  marine  Indus- 
try, of  which  the  creation  of  an  Inde- 
pendent Federal  Maritime  Administra- 
tion Is  a  long  step  In  the  right  direction. 
I  am  very  pleased  to  see  that  the  gentle- 
man's position  coincides  with  my  own  on 
this  point. 

I  would  further  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  reporting 
the  appropriation  bill  referred  to  above 
from  his  committee  with  a  total  recom- 
mended appropriation  almost  7  percent 
below  that  requested  by  the  President, 
but  which  Included  a  substantial  Increase 
for  the  Maritime  Administration,  the 
largest  under  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce appropriation.  It  appears  that  the 
gentleman  Is  joined  by  a  majority  of  the 
Members  who  recognize  that  economies 
in  quantity  can  be  effected  without  for- 
saking quality  of  worthwhile  programs. 


ELECTION  OP  THE  FIRST  REPUBLI- 
CAN MAYOR  OF  THE  CITY  OF 
BIRMINGHAM  IN  THE  LAST  100 
YEARS 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hotise 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
mv  remarks. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day was  an  historic  milestone  in  the  life 
of  the  city  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  which 
it  is  my  privilege  to  represent  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
yesterday  the  Honorable  George  G. 
Seibels,  Jr.,  was  elected  our  mayor.  For 
many  years  Mr.  Seibels  has  been  a  prom- 
inent Republican  in  the  city  of  Birming- 
ham. He  has  been  an  outstanding  civic 
leader  and  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  city  council.  He  is  the  first  Republi- 
can to  be  elected  to  our  city's  highest 
office  for  100  years.  It  would  seem  to  me 
congratulations  are  in  order,  both  to 
Mayor  Seibels  and  to  the  city  of  Birming- 
ham. 


consider  the  fact  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  a  $70  billion  budget,  one 
can  only  hope  that  the  Department 
based  its  decision  on  economy  reasons 
and  did  not  yield  to  pressures  being 
applied  by  a  few  Members  renowned 
for  their  sponsorship  of  anticivilian  gun 
legislation.  This  program  is  so  essential 
to  the  promotion  of  civilian  marksman- 
ship, I  hope  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee will  inquire  Into  the  reasons  for 
suspending  these  matches  and  will  then 
report  back  lo  the  House. 


SECRETARY  OF  THE  ARMY  AN- 
NOUNCES THAT  THE  ARMY  WILL 
NOT  CONTINUE  THE  NATIONAL 
MATCHES  HELD  AT  CAMP  PERRY, 
OHIO 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   LATTA,   Mr.   Speaker,   Members 
had  the  following  announcement  placed 
upon  their  desks  today : 

The  Department  of  the  Arm  v. 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Ncyvember  1. 1967. 
Re  information  for  Members  of  Congress. 
The  following  announcement  will  be  made 
later  today: 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Army  has  announced 
that  the  Army  will  not  conduct  the  national 
matches  held  annually  at  Camp  Perry,  Ohio, 
In  1968.  This  action  is  a  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  effort  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures and  limit  spending  to  only  the  most 
essential  programs." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  that  this 
announcement  Is  a  defeat  for  every  law- 
abiding  civilian  marksman  in  America 
and  a  victory  for  those  determined  to 
disarm  all  of  our  civilian  population.  The 
stated  explanation  for  not  conducting 
these  matches  in  1968  is  an  excuse,  not 
a  reason.  If  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  really  Interested  in  saving  money  it 
would  reexamine  and  adjust  some 
of  the  overpayments  being  made  on  De- 
fense contracts  as  revealed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  Congressman  Pike. 
and  others.  Real  and  substantial  savings 
could  be  made  in  this  area  without  doing 
harm  to  a  successful  program  which  has 
been  in  operation  in  this  country  since 
1913.  Since  the  "savings"  which  can  be 
claimed  by  discontinuance  of  this  pro- 
gram Is  so  Infinlteslmally  small  when  you 


REDUCTIONS    IN   FEDERAL    AID    TO 
HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  re\'ise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  is  receiv- 
ing a  number  of  inquiries  about  reduc- 
tions in  the  Federal  aid  highway  pro- 
gram. These  inquiries  result  from  the 
telegrams  sent  to  the  Governors  of  the 
various  States  in  early  October  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

The  telegram  requested  comments  on 
the  impact  of  three  levels  of  reduction  in 
highway  fimds.  Unfortunately,  the  first 
sentence  of  the  telegram  began: 

In  view  of  recent  congressional  dlsctisslons 
on  expenditures,  it  may  become  necessary  to 
impose  celling  on  Federal  aid  highway  pro- 
gr.im  in  the  immediate  future. 

There  have,  as  we  all  know,  been  dis- 
cussions in  the  Congress  on  Federal 
spending.  The  House  passed  a  resolution 
which  would  place  a  ceiling  on  expendi- 
tures In  the  administrative  budget.  I  re- 
peat— the  administrative  budget.  The 
highway  trust  fimds  would  not  be  re- 
duced by  1  cent  by  the  House-passed 
resolution. 

The  reference  In  the  Secretary's  tele- 
gram to  "congressional  discussions"  Is 
misleading.  I  have  the  highest  regard  for 
the  Secretary  and  am  certain  his  tele- 
gram did  not  purposely  mistake  the 
facts.  Nevertheless,  the  wrong  Implica- 
tion is  given. 

Under  legislation  enacted  or  pending, 
if  reductions  are  made  in  the  highway 
program,  they  will  be  made  by  the  White 
House.  The  Congress  has  not  proposed 
cuts  in  highway  construction  funds. 

As  of  today  the  Executive  has  not  cut 
highway  spending. 

I  just  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
no  reduction  In  the  Federal  aid  highway 
program  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  or  the  Con- 
gress. 

LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

Mr  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  time  to  ask  the  majority 
leader  If  he  would  give  us  some  informa- 
tion about  the  program  for  the  balance 
of  this  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  made  this  inquiry,  because 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  will  consider  a  rule  on 
the  OEO  authorization  tomorrow.  If  that 
rule  is  granted  we  expect  to  take  the 
rule  up  on  Friday,  but  not  general  debate. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  It  would  be  the  purpose, 
then,  to  pass  only  the  rule  on  Friday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Then  does  the  gentle- 
man anticipate  that  we  might  take  up 
that  bill  for  general  debate  on  Monday 
or  Tuesday  of  next  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  could 
tell  us  when  we  might  expect  the  con- 
tinuing resolution? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  give  the  gentleman  any  light  that  he 
does  not  already  have. 


NO  BETTER  TERMS  FOR  HANOI 
FROM  REPUBLICANS 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  all 
of  us  wish  to  commend  the  able  Gover- 
nor of  Michigan.  Governor  Romney,  an 
obvious  candidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  the  Presidency,  for  the 
statement  which  he  made  yesterday  giv- 
ing notice  to  Hanoi  and  other  perpetra- 
tors of  aggression  in  South  Vietnam  that 
they  need  not  delay  the  conclusion  of  a 
settlement  of  that  war  on  a  rational 
basis  in  the  expectation  of  getting  any 
better  terms  from  a  Republican  admin- 
istration, should  the  country  elect  one. 
than  they  may  receive  from  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  which  Is,  of  course, 
speaking  for  the  American  people. 

This  Is  a  statement  which  I  believe 
Is  In  the  highest  tradition  of  American 
patriotism.  And  I  am,  moreover,  hoping 
that  all  others  who  are  sisplrants  for  the 
presidential  nomination,  whose  words  are 
heeded  with  such  keen  Interest  by  the 
aggressors  in  South  Vietnam,  will  make 
similar  statements.  If  we  will  do  that, 
and  this  applies  to  any  Democrats  who 
might  be  similarly  situated,  and  let  the 
aggressors  know  that  the  traditional 
American  policy  that  politics  stops  at 
the  water's  edge  applies  to  next  year's 
election  In  respect  to  the  Vietnam  war, 
it  will  assuredly  not  only  save  the  lives 


of  many  noble  Americans  whose  lives 
would  be  taken  in  the  interim  if  they 
believe  they  might  get  a  better  peace 
from  another  administration  should  one 
be  elected,  but  it  will  also  insure  that 
more  than  13,000  noble  Americans  who 
have  already  died,  and  over  100,000  who 
have  given  of  their  bodies  will  not  have 
made  their  sacrifice  in  vain. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  today's 
press  reports,  yesterday  a  number  of 
members  met  for  almost  2  hours  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  an  off-the-record 
discussion  of  Vietnam.  The  Secretary  re- 
quested the  meeting  in  response  to  our 
letter  of  October  12,  1967,  signed  by  30 
Members  of  Congress  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  addressed  to  the  President 
in  which  we  joined  in  an  appeal  for  a 
halt  in  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
The  Secretary's  remarks,  of  course,  were 
confidential,  although  he  later  did  con- 
firm that  there  were  extensive  discus- 
sions regarding  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam. 

For  myself,  I  want  to  record  my  own 
pessimism  regarding  the  administration's 
present  position.  The  administration  is 
still  unwilling  to  take  the  sort  of  initia- 
tives which  might  conceivably  bring  the 
war  to  the  conference  table.  The  admin- 
istration's professed  willingness  to  nego- 
tiate seems  to  me  inconsistent  with  a 
refusal  to  suspend  unconditionally  the 
bombings  of  North  Vietnam  without  rec- 
iprocity, inconsistent  with  a  refusal  to 
enter  into  direct  negotiations  with  the 
National  Liberation  Front,  inconsistent 
with  a  refusal  to  envisage  a  future  South 
Vietnamese  Government  in  which  the 
political  power  of  the  NLF  would  receive 
realistic  representation. 

Rather  than  seeking  a  genuine  nego- 
tiated settlement,  the  administration  Is 
seeking  a  military  solution  through  con- 
tinued escalation  of  the  war  in  both  the 
north  and  the  south. 

Several  of  us  expressed  to  the  Secretary 
our  opinion  that  a  bombing  pause  would 
not  lead  to  negotiations  unless  the  ad- 
ministration changes  its  position  regard- 
ing direct  talks  with  the  NLF. 

In  his  San  Antonio  speech  of  Septem- 
ber 29,  the  President  spoke  of  his  interest 
in  pursuing  •'productive  discussions." 
How  can  such  discussions  take  place  as 
long  as  the  administration  refuses  to 
recognize  as  a  party  to  negotiations  the 
NLF,  which  controls  a  significant  part  of 
the  territory  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  opposition  to  the  war 
increases  in  both  the  country  and  the 
Congress,  the  administration  seems  ob- 
livious to  the  notion  that  the  policy  of 
continued  escalation  is  bringing  us  no 
closer  to  settlement,  while  the  lives  of 
more  and  more  brave  young  Americans 
are  sacrificed  and  the  domestic  ills  in  our 
society  multiply. 


NATION  HONORS  FIREMEN  FOR 
THEIR  FIGHT  AGAINST  MUSCU- 
LAR  DYSTROPHY 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection.  r- 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
especially  appropriate  today  to  honor 
the  firemen  of  the  United  States  for 
their  tremendous  assistance  in  the  fight 
against  muscular  dystrophy,  because 
November  has  been  designated  as  mus- 
cular dystrophy  month.  Throughout  our 
Nation  during  this  month,  firemen  will 
be  spearheading  a  fund  drive  to  support 
the  vital  research  conducted  by  the  Mus- 
cular Dystrophy  Associations  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  into  this  mysterious  muscle 
disease  that  so  tragically  strikes  into 
many  homes,  crippling  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  victims,  over  two-thirds  of 
whom  are  children. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  thousands 
of  volunteers  from  all  walks  of  life  who 
dedicate  themselves  to  helping  this 
wortliy  cause,  but  too  often  we  neglect 
public  service  workers  like  the  firemen, 
who  without  enough  recognition  from  all 
of  us,  put  their  lives  in  extreme  danger 
every  day  to  protect  our  lives  and  prop- 
erty and  during  their  off  duty  time 
throughout  the  year  spend  many  hours 
on  community  projects.  The  work  of  our 
firemen  in  behalf  of  MDAA  down  through 
the  years  has  been  truly  outstanding,  and 
all  of  us  can  be  personally  proud  of 
every  one  of  them. 


"VIETNAM 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  mo- 
ment ago  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ryan]  pointed  out  in  his  remarks 
an  impression  that  would  lead  some  peo- 
ple to  believe  that  this  administration  is 
not  willing  to  negotiate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  record  is 
crystal  clear.  President  Johnson  has 
made  every  humanly  possible  effort,  and 
Secretary  Rusk  has  made  every  effort  to 
get  into  some  form  of  negotiations  with 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  aggres- 
sion in  Vietnam. 

I  would  like  to  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  and  ask 
him  if  he  can  tell  this  House  and  identify 
for  the  Members  of  the  House  who  is  the 
spokesman  for  the  National  Liberation 
Front — who  are  the  representatives  of 
the  Vietcong — and  whom  does  he  sug- 
gest that  we  include  in  any  formula  for 
negotiations? 

The  President  has  quite  properly  ad- 
dressed his  remarks  to  Ho  Chi  Minh 
because  no  one  in  this  world  is  naive 
enough  to  think  that  the  Vietcong  and 
the  subversion  in  South  Vietnam  is  being 
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supplied  and  carried  on  by  anyone  else 
but  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  Hanoi.  "Whom  would 
the  gentleman  like  to  identify  as  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  or  the  Vietcong?  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  The  question  which  I 
raised  is  whether  or  not  the  administra- 
tion is  prepared  to  negotiate  with  the 
National  Liberation  Front,  which,  after 
all  controls  a  significant  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  South  Vietnam.  If  the  adminis- 
tration is  serious  about  negotiations,  then 
it  should  express  its  wilUngness  to  meet 
with  their  representatives.  It  does  not 
matter  who  they  are.  The  point  is  that 
they  should  be  represented  by  represent- 
atives of  their  own  choosing.  As  long  as 
the  administration  is  imprepared  to  talk 
directly  to  a  principal  party  to  the  con- 
flict how  can  we  expect  "productive 
discussions"  to  take  place?  Does  the  gen- 
tleman from  IlUnois  [Mr.  PucinskiI  deny 
the  existence  of  the  National  Liberation 

Front? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Obviously,  the  gentle- 
man is  not  prepared  to  identify  who 
those  people  from  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  or  from  the  Vietcong  are.  He 
makes  a  statement  that  the  administra- 
tion is  not  trying.  I  am  asking  him  and 
giving  him  an  opportunity  now  to  iden- 
tify those  people  whom  he  believes  should 
be  included  among  those  he  wants  to  ne- 
gotiate with. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


I  took  particular  pride  in  attending, 
because  the  president  of  the  graduating 
class,  who  delivered  the  commencement 
address  on  that  occasion,  was  Mr.  Her- 
bert D.  Brown,  sheriff  of  "Winnebago 
County,  in  my  home  community  of 
Rockford,  111. 

There  were  also  addresses  delivered 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Reddin,  chief  of  police, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  the  Honorable 
J.  Howard  "Wood,  chairman  of  the  board, 
the  Tribune  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

I  think  the  words  of  the  distinguished 
Director  of  the  FBI.  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
bear  repeating  on  this  occasion.  In  his 
message  to  the  members  of  the  80th  ses- 
sion he  said: 

In  these  times,  when  trouble,  frustration 
and  tension  mar  so  much  ot  lite,  it  Is  truly 
heartening  to  know  there  are  many  who 
still  believe,  with  the  Roman  poet,  that 
"The  noblest  motive  Is  the  public  good." 
Your  presence  at  the  FBI  National  Academy 
In  the  course  of  the  three  months  just  past 
Is  a  manifestation  of  this  belief — an  Indica- 
tion of  your  interest  In  behalf  of  the  people 
you  serve. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  extend- 
ing congratulations  to  this  80th  session 
of  the  FBI  National  Academy. 


I  am  very  grateful  for  the  support  of 
my  13  coUeagues,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  re- 
gret that  their  names  were  not  included 
in  the  Record  yesterday  as  a  part  of  my 
original  remarks. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENT  PROCUREMENT 
OF  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS  TO  SIT  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Government  Procurement  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  SmaU  Business  may 
be  permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


"VIETNAM  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pir- 
ciNSKi].  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  made  every  honorable  effort 
that  the  head  of  a  great  state  or  na- 
tion could  make.  Many  people  criticize 
us  for  not  negotiating.  With  whom  are 
we  going  to  negotiate?  Ourselves?  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  in- 
vited, I  believe,  every  person  of  any  re- 
sponsibiUty  to  come  to  the  negotiating 
table.  You  certainly  cannot  negotiate 
with  yourself. 


GRADUATION  EXERCISES  OF  THE 
FBI  NATIONAL  ACADEMY 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Their  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  Uttle  earlier  this  morning  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  attending  the 
80th  session  of  the  FBI  National  Acad- 
emy in  the  departmental  auditorium  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  at 
which  some  99  distinguished  graduates 
were  honored. 


FOURT^N  MEMBERS  JOIN  IN  CO- 
SPONSORING  LEGISLATION  TO 
EXPRESS  FORMALLY  THE 

THANKS  AND  APPRECIATION  OF 
CONGRESS  TO  AMERICAN  TOP 
LIVING  AIR  FORCE  ACE.  COL. 
FRANCIS  S.  GABRESKI— HOUSE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION   565 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  announced  to  the  House  my  Inten- 
tion of  introducing  a  House  concurrent 
resolution  to  express  in  an  official  and 
formal  way  the  thanks  and  appreciation 
of  the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
to  one  of  America's  great  combat  heroes, 
our  No.  1  living  combat  ace,  Air  Force 
Col  Francis  8.  Oabreski.  Yesterday 
Colonel  Gabreskl  formally  retired  after 
27  years  of  active  service  in  the  Nation's 
Armed  Forces. 

I  take  this  minute  now  to  inform  the 
House  that  14  Members  of  the  House 
were  kind  enough  to  join  with  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation.  Twelve  of 
them  indicated  their  willingness  to  join 
with  me  before  I  made  my  remarks  on 
the  floor:  Mr.  PncE,  Colonel  Gabreski's 
own  Congressman,  and  the  10  Members 
of  the  House  of  Polish  extraction,  who 
are  naturally  and  justifiably  proud  of 
Colonel  Gabreski's  outstanding  career 
and  great  achievements:  Messrs.  Der- 
v?iNSKi.  Dtngell.  Dttlski.  Helstoski. 
Kluczynski.  Nedzi.  O'Konski,  Pttcinski, 
RosTENKowsKi,  and  Zablocki.  Following 
my  remarks  Messrs.  Don  H.  Clausen  and 
McMn,LAN  expressed  their  desire  to  join 
the  rest  of  us  In  cosponsoring  this  legis- 
lation, which  Is  now  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  565. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  FEDERAL 
PAYMENT  AND  BORROWING  AU- 
THORITY—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
8718 »  to  increase  the  annual  Federal 
payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
to  provide  a  method  for  computing  the 
annual  borrowing  authority  for  the 
general  fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

CoNTEMNCE  Report  (H.  Rkpt.  No.  871) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  die- 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the. 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
8718)  to  Increase  the  annual  Federal  pay- 
ment to  the  District  of  ColumbU  and  to 
provide  a  method  for  computing  the  annvial 
borrowing  authority  for  the  general  fund  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  that  the  Senate  recede  from  Its 
amendments. 

Don  PcQtJA, 
John  L.  McMnxAU, 
Thomas  G.  Abernetht, 
Bash.  L.  Whttcner, 
Ancheb  NnfiEN, 
Joel  T.  Bbothili,, 

WM.    HAR.SHA, 

MaTiagers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

W.  B.  Spono, 
Wayne  Mokse. 
Thbuston  B.  Mokton, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hotise  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (HJi.  8718)  to  Increase  the 
annual  Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  to  provide  a  method  for  com- 
puting the  annual  borrowing  authority  for 
the  general  fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
report  that  the  accompanying  conference  re- 
port recommends  that  the  Senate  recede 
from  Its  amendments. 

Don  Ftjqua, 

John  L.  McMnxAN. 

Thomas  G.  Abernetht. 

Bastl  L.  WnrrENEH. 

Ancher  Nelsen, 

Joel  T.  Brothill, 

Wm.  Harsha, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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The  SPEIAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Ren  tlemfiui  yield? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  this  the 
bill  that  has  been  over  in  the  other  body 
for  more  than  4  months  and  4  days? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Yes.  that  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Members  of  the  other 
body,  after  4  months  and  4  days,  agreed 
to  concur  In  the  House  bill? 

Mr.  McMillan,  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  curloiis  and  I  can- 
not help  but  wonder  if  Members  of  the 
other  body  were  looking  fo.  a  souvenir  or 
.something.  To  keep  a  bill  4  months  and 
4  days  and  then  to  agree  in  toto  with 
the  House  bill  to  me  approaches  incredi- 
bility. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  conferees  are  of  the  opinion  we 
had  a  pood  bill  and  thought  we  had  In- 
cluded all  the  money  In  this  bill  the 
District  of  Columbia  could  efHclently 
spend  within  1  year.  We  refused  to  yield 
for  any  additional  amendments  that 
would  cost  the  Federal  taxpayer  an  addi- 
tional $15  million. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  Ls  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  Hou.se  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  365] 

AaplnaU  Flood  Pa«»man 

Berry  Ford.  Oerald  E.  Pool 

Bogga  FountAln  Rarlck 

Broomfleld  Orover  Resnlck 

Button  Hftgan  St.  Onue 

CeUer  Hall  Shipley 

Cunningham  Helstoslcl  Slkea 

Daddarlo  Laird  Springer 

Denney  Long.  L*.  UUman 

Dlgga  McEwen  Vander  Jagt 

Eahleman  Mathlas,  Md.  Williams,  Mltw 

Everett  O'Hara,  Mich  Willis 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  396 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED   REPORTS 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Natcher).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  FLOOD  INSURANCE  ACT 
OP    1967 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  953  and  ask  for  Its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.    Res.    9fi3 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
rcBoliitlon  It  shall  bo  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Huusu  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
1085)  to  amend  the  Federal  Flood  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1956,  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  flood  insurance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  all  points  of  order  against  said 
bill  are  hereby  waived.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  the 
bin  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule.  It  ahull  be  In  order  to  con- 
sider without  the  Intervention  of  any  point 
of  order  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  now  printed  In  the 
t  bill,  and  such  substitute  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  shall  be  considered  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule  as  an  original  bill,  and  read 
by  titles  Instead  of  by  sections.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  such  consideration  the  Commit- 
tee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand  a 
separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  the  bill  or  committee  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  in- 
structions. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  Anderson]  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  for  the  purposes  of  debate,  and 
pending  that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  953 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  S.  1985, 
to  amend  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance 
Act  of  1956,  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  flood  insurance,  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  resolution  provides  for  an 
open  rule  with  2  hours  of  general  debate. 

This  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  of  the  great- 
est Importance,  especially  In  regard  to 
its  application  to  those  areas  which  are 
subject  to  catastrophic  flood  losses 
beyond  the  control  of  humankind.  The 
protection  against  economic  disaster 
which  this  bill  would  provide  is  urgently 
needed. 

Before  considering  In  detail  the  back- 
ground of  this  bill  and  the  program  for 
which  It  would  provide  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairmen  of  the 
committee  and  the  subcommittee  for 
their  outstanding  contributions  to  this 
bill  throughout  their  deliberations  on  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years,  during 
which  our  people  have  been  subjected 
repeatedly  to  catastrophic  flooding  we 
have  sought  a  feasible  flood  insurance 
program.  The  private  insurance  indus- 
try has  found  it  Impossible  to  provide 
such  coverage  at  reasonable  rates  even 
though  It  has  recognized  the  urgent  pub- 
lic need  for  this  coverage. 

We  tried  In  1956,  with  the  passage  of 


the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act,  to  cre- 
ate a  means  of  providing  for  flood  insur- 
ance  in  the  absence  of  ita  availability 
from  any  other  source.  The  program  for 
which  this  bill  would  have  provided  was 
not  put  into  effect.  Yet  over  the  years 
since  then  flooding  has  caused  greater 
and  more  tragic  losses  than  ever  before. 

As  part  of  the  Southeast  Hurricane 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1966  we  directed 
the  executive  branch  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  the  flood  Insurance  problem  and 
to  report  back  to  us  its  legislative  rec- 
ommendation for  an  economically  feasi- 
ble program.  On  August  12,  1966.  this 
report  was  transmitted  to  us  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  shortly  thereafter  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, in  consultation  with  other  Federal 
and  State  departments  and  agencies  and 
with  the  private  property  Insurance  In- 
dustry, undertook  to  draft  legislation  to 
carry  out  the  report's  recommendations. 

This  legislation  was  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  In  June  of  1967  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  Introduced 
in  the  other  body  as  S.  1985,  with  more 
than  30  cosponsors  and  In  the  House  as 
H.R.  11197  by  the  chairman  and  11  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  and  as  an  Identical  bill, 
H.R.  11249,  by  the  ranking  minority 
member  and  four  of  his  colleagues  on 
the  committee.  There  were  also  addi- 
tional bills  which  were  substantially  simi- 
lar In  form  and  purpose,  including  H.R. 
11250  which  I  introduced. 

Hearings  were  held  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  on  August  15  and 
18  and  again  on  September  19,  20,  and 
21. 

At  these  hearings  expert  and  detailed 
testimony  was  presented  on  all  aspects  of 
the  proposed  flood  insurance  program. 
Also,  very  helpful  testimony  was  given  by 
the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
his  actuarial  and  legal  assistants. 

Representatives  of  all  branches  of  the 
insurance  industry,  including  the  orga- 
nization committee  of  the  proposed  As- 
sociation of  Flood  Insurers,  testified  In 
strong  support  of  this  legislation  as  did 
a  number  of  persons  who,  as  property 
owners  had  firsthand  experience  with 
flood  devastation.  A  number  of  House 
Members  Joined  with  me  in  supporting 
this  bill  before  the  subcommittee.  The 
bill  also  has  the  support  of  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  give  to  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment basic  authority  to  carry  out  a 
national  flood  insurance  program.  Cov- 
erage under  the  program  would  Initially 
be  limited  to  one-  to  four-family  homes 
and  smaller  businesses.  Coverage  would 
be  conditioned  on  assurance  that  local 
land  use  and  control  measures  will  be 
adopted  by  June  30,  1970.  Extension  of 
coverage  to  other  types  of  property  would 
require  a  report  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  and  specific  congressional 
action. 

In  establishing  the  terms  of  coverage 
the  Secretary  would  be  directed  to  con- 
sult with  an  advisory  committee,  with 
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representaUves  of  the  State  insurance 
Mmmissloners,  and  with  representatives 
of  the  flood  insurance  risk-sharing  pool 
which  is  authorized  under  the  bill. 

The  dollar  llmltatloiis  vary  according 
to  the  types  of  property  covered.  Below- 
cost  Insurance  would  be  limited  to 
117  500  for  a  single-family  home  and 
Iso'oOO  for  a  two-  to  four-family  struc- 
ture and  $5,000  per  unit  for  household 
contents  For  smaller  businesses  the  max- 
imum limit  for  structure  and  contents 
would  be  $30,000,  plus  $5,000  multiplied 
by  the  numbers  of  business  occupants, 
but  In  any  event  coverage  on  the  struc- 
ture could  not  exceed  $30,000.  All  of  the 
above  limitations  on  coverage  can  be 
doubled,  but  any  coverage  In  excess  of 
the  maximum  below  cost  coverage  would 
be  at  full  actuarial  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  would  recognize 
the  different  situation  affecting  the 
owner  of  property  which  Is  already  occu- 
p>1ng  a  znne  of  high  flood  hazard  and 
that  which  may  be  located  in  such  n  zone 
after  the  degree  of  its  risk  hns  been  de- 
termined. The  former  would  bo  Insured 
n-lth  the  owner  paying  a  reasonable  rate 
and  with  the  Government  In  a  sense 
contributing  the  amount  of  the  difference 
between  the  reasonable  rate  and  the 
actuarial  rate.  Any  property  located  in  a 
flood  hazard  zone  after  the  program  Boes 
into  effect  however  would  pay  the  full 
risk  premium.  It  is  expected  that  by  de- 
terring unwise  development  in  areas  with 
a  high  risk  of  flooding  this  approach  will 
serve  to  reduce  exposure  to  flood  losses 

The  program  will  provide  for  Govern- 
ment reinsurance  for  the  companies  for 
catastrophic  losses.  The  companies  will 
pay  part  of  their  earnings  to  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  premium  for  their  pro- 
tection. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
use  the  Treasury  borrowing  authority 
which  was  created  by  the  1956  act,  to 
meet  the  Government's  premium  equal- 
ization and  reinsurance  obligations  un- 
der the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  w  hlch  would 
be  authorized  may  be  carried  out  on  an 
Industry-Government  partnership  basis 
by  which  the  liisurers  would  pledge  then- 
risk  capital  to  a  pool  In  which  a  number 
of  Insurers  would  participate  In  writing 
this  Insurance  or.  If  that  course  cannot 
be  put  into  effect,  then  on  all  Govern- 
ment basis.  However,  if  the  Secretary 
finds  it  necessary  to  operate  an  all  Fed- 
eral program  he  shall  so  report  to  the 
Congress  30  days  before  commencing  the 
all  Federal  program. 

The  committee  has  emphasized  that 
the  Industry-Government  partnership 
approach  is  the  preferred  means  for  put- 
tlnK  the  proposed  program  Into  effect. 

The  flood  damage  which  would  be  cov- 
ered refers  specifically  to  Inundation 
from  rising  waters  or  from  the  overflow 
of  streams,  rivers,  or  other  bodies  of 
water  or  from  tidal  surges,  abnonnally 
high  tidal  water,  tidal  waves,  tsunanils, 
hurricanes,  or  other  severe  storms  or 
deluge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  important  we 
take  prompt  action  on  S.  1985.  We  must 
provide  insurance  protection  to  help  ease 

the  burden  on  millions  of  future  flood 

victims. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  dl.'^tlngulshed  gen- 
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tleman  from  Florida  LMr.  Pepper),  who 
has  been  most  actively  interested  in  for- 
warding this  very  constructive  piece  of 
legislation,  I  yield  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  and  friend 
for  his  kind  words.  He  has  certainly 
been  a  pioneer  In  this  field  liimself.  I 
am  glad  to  have  had  the  privilege  of 
working  with  him  and  others  who  have 
strongly  supported  this  measure  for  a 
long  time. 

Mr  Speaker,  floods  have  many  causes. 
They  are  no  respecter  of  persons  or 
property. 

Floods  may  occur  at  any  time  and  at 
any  place.  It  Is  certain  that  they  will 
continue  to  cau.'^e  damage  in  the  future, 
may  even  cf.us..-  furlhtr  loss  of  huuKin 
life,  and  will  occur  agaui  and  again, 
without  warning. 

They  have  occurred  throughout  the 
apes,  upsetting  the  lives  and  substance 
of  human  bcincb  Irom  prehistoric  times. 
Man  has  betn  forced  to  flee  to  the 
high  places  However,  he  has  returned 
time  and  lime  asaln  to  the  flood  plains, 
there  to  rebuild  his  home  and  reform 
his  llle.  But  always  at  great  cost,  and 
with  an  ever-present  danger  of  once 
again  being  driven  out  by  floods. 

In  efforts  to  ameliorate  as  much  as 
possible  the  aftereffects  of  floods  the 
Congress  has  from  time  to  time  appro- 
priated money  to  be  used  In  rehabilita- 
tion of  those  who  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  floods. 

These  efforts,  although  well  Inten- 
tioned.  have  been  only  partially  success- 
ful, and  have  had  no  lasting  effect. 

Now  at  la.vt  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  accomplish  something  in  the  cause  of 
protection  against  loss  by  floods. 

There  Is  now  before  the  House  a  bill. 
S.  1985,  which  has  passed  the  Senate  and 
been    approved    by    the   Committee   on 
Banking   and   Cun-ency   of  the  House. 
This  proposed  Ipgislatlon  will  inaugurate 
a    national    flood    Insurance    program 
which  In  essence  provides  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  assist  the  private 
Insurance  Industry  in  establishing  a  pro- 
gram of  flood  Insurance  by  providing  a 
deprce  of  subsidization  until  the  proper 
reserves  can  be  built  up  and  the  indus- 
try can  take  over  and  operate  as  a  fidu- 
ciarily  sound  enterprise.  Thus  the  home- 
owner, the  small  landowner,  with  a  rea- 
sonable effort  on  his  part,  can  protect 
himself  in  advance.  He  will  no  longer 
face  the  possibility  of  being  deprived  of 
his  home,  or  his  means  of  livelihood  with 
no  assets,  but  v.ith  residual  obligations 
such  as  mortsa^'es  on  destroyed  homes 
and  personal  debts  with  no  means  re- 
malnlnu  with  which  to  meet  them. 

I  have  long  been  conscious  of  the  dev- 
astating effects  of  the  floods  which  al- 
most Invariably  accompany  hurricanes. 
An  average  of  10  such  storms  strike 
each  year,  usually  between  June  and  No- 
vember. We  in  Florida  hr-ve  suffered 
grievously  from  the  effects  of  these 
storms.  For  that  reason  I  have  in  the 
past  introduced  bills  to  establish  a  na- 
tional flood  Insurance  program. 

I  supported  the  Southeast  Hurricane 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1965  which  au- 
thorized the  stud,v  resulting  In  the  report 
whose  recommendations  largely  form  the 


basis  for  S.  1985.  I  myself  introduced 
the  administration  bill  in  the  House, 

I  commend  the  two  Committees  on 
Banking  and  Currency  for  their  prompt 
and  thorough  treatment  of  the  flood  in- 
surance program  as  presented  In  the  pro- 
posed bills.  Both  committees,  under  the 
direction  of  their  able  chairmen  ex- 
tended the  utmost  courtesy  to  interested 
parties,  governmental  as  well  as  those 
of  the  private  Insurance  Industry. 

The  discussion  was  free,  open  and 
thorough,  and  the  result  I  think  Is  pro- 
posed legislation  which  will  enable  the 
Federal  Government  to  extend  a  help.rg 
hand  to  those  who  might  othen^ise 
suffer  complete  annihilation  at  the 
hands  of  floodwaters.  not  only  from 
those  resulting  from  hurricanes  but 
from  the  many  floods  that  occur 
throughout  this  great  land  due  to  ex- 
cessive rainfall,  sudden  Ice  and  snow 
melting,  extraordinary  tides,  and  wind- 
driven  waters. 

Once  again  this  fall  Hurricane  Beulah 
brought  us  face  to  face  with  the  devas- 
tating effects,  without  recourse,  of  na- 
ture's capacity  to  destroy  I  am  sure  that 
the  members  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  honored  to  be  a  member, 
had  this  m  mind  when  they  so  r.ulckly 
provided  for  early  consideration  of  this 
legislation.  I  cannot  express  myself  too 
stronglv  in  commending  them  for  this 
prompt  and  considerate  action 

The  Senate  In  approving  S  1985 
amended  it  to  prohibit  any  proflts  for 
the  private  sector  of  the  Insurance  in- 
dustry- participating  In  the  program  for 
the  first  5  years.  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  see  fit  to  eliminate  this  pro%'lslon.  It 
seems  hardly  fair  to  expect  them  to  de- 
vote so  much  effort  and  share  of  the  cap- 
ital costs  of  a  new  and  untried  program, 
however  much  it  may  represent  the  best 
thoughts  of  the  most  knowledged  au- 
thorities. _  _  ^ 
This  legislation  represents  a  firm  first 
step  toward  helping  the  American  ciUeen 
to  help  himself,  to  protect  his  home  and 
famllv  from  a  potential  disastrous  stroke 
of  misfortune,  against  which  he  has  until 
now  had  no  weapon. 

I  strongly  urge  Its  approval. 
Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr    Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
1  Mr.  Anderson  1. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  perhaps  It  will  be 
understandable  to  the  Members  of  this 
body  why  I  would  like  to  spend  at  least 
several  minutes  talking  about  this  legis- 
lation today,  because  the  Mississippi 
River  does  form  the  western  boimdarj- 
of  the  congressional  district  which  I  am 
prhileged  to  represent. 

Therefore,  I  have  sponsored  legislation 
in  this  Congress  to  provide  fiood  Insur- 
ance for  those  Ihing  in  areas  that  are 
periodically  \islted  by  catastrophic 
floods. 

It  was  In  1965  that  we  had  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  flood.  The  cresting  at  that 
time  occurred  at  about  26  or  25  feet  flood- 
stage  in  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley,  and 
we  suffered  some  of  the  worst  flooding  in 
our  history.  As  I  recall,  the  property 
damage  at  that  time  was  in  excess  of 
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$200  million.  There  were  more  than  40,- 
000  individuals  who  were  homeless  for 
various  periods  of  time,  and  there  were 
16  individuals  who  died  as  the  result  of 
that  tragedy.  The  devastation  to  both 
pubUc  and  private  property,  and  the  un- 
told misery  that  took  place  In  several  of 
the  communities  in  the  16th  Congres- 
sional District  in  Illinois — towns  like 
Savanna  and  East  Dubuque,  and  some  of 
the  outlying  areas  of  the  counties  of  Car- 
roll. Jo  Daviess,  and  Whiteside — certain- 
ly impressed  us  at  that  time  with  the 
need  for  some  legislation  of  the  type  we 
are  about  to  consider  today. 

Again  in  1966  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, as  well  as  adjoining  districts  in  Illi- 
nois, were  affected  by  flooding.  Some  of 
these  same  communities  once  again  ex- 
perienced the  same  devastation,  the 
same  tragedy  of  flooding  as  in  1965. 

I  can  recall  very  well  my  own  horror 
at  the  extent  of  the  devastation  that  took 
place  in  this  area  of  Illinois,  as  I  saw-  it 
when  I  made  a  personal  inspection  tour 
of  the  high  water  areas  In  1965. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  mighty  Mis- 
sissippi River,  which  has  a  normal  flood 
stage  of  16  feet,  reached  a  record  height 
of  25  feet  on  April  27,  1965. 

I  have  a  few  figures  for  just  one  of  the 
communities  affected  by  that  flood,  East 
Dubuque,  111.,  to  show  the  extent  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  given  under  the  Natural 
Disasters  Act.  One  Federal  oflBce.  the  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Planning,  to  help  that 
stricken  community  in  its  rehabilita- 
tion efforts,  made  a  Federal  contribution 
to  East  Dubuque,  111.,  as  a  result  of  the 
flood  damage,  which  came  to  more  than 
$147,000  on  that  occasion. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  is  my 
authority  that  in  all  of  Illinois  the  Fed- 
eral assistance  which  was  given  at  that 
time  under  Public  Law  875  totaled  more 
than  $2.8  million. 

As  the  committee  report  would  indi- 
cate, ever  since  we  adopted  a  national 
flood  protection  policy  in  1936,  the  Fed- 
eral investment  which  has  been  made  in 
this  matter  of  flood  protection  and  flood 
prevention,  through  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, has  come  to  more  than  $8  billion. 
So  we  are  talking  about  something  which 
is  one  of  the  real  problems  confronting 
us  today. 

Even  though  I  am  perhaps  not  in  ac- 
cord with  every  facet  of  this  legislation. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  has 
striven  to  accomplish  some  ver>'  worth- 
while objectives.  Those  Members  who 
have  taken  the  time  to  read  the  very 
thorough  and  complete  report  the  com- 
mittee has  furnished  us  on  this  particu- 
lar legislation,  know  that  they  are  trj-- 
ing  to  bring  in  the  private  insurance  in- 
dustry. They  are  not  trying  to  make  this 
just  a  Government  Insurance  program. 
They  emphasized,  I  believe  on  numerous 
occasions  in  the  report,  that  every  ef- 
fort is  going  to  be  made  to  make  this  a 
program  in  which  the  private  insurance 
Industry  will  participate,  and  it  Is  only  as 
an  alternative  of  last  res-ort  that  they 
would  get  into  a  Federal  program,  where 
companies  would  participate  only  as  fiscal 
agents  or  as  brokers. 

Also.  I  believe  an  important  facet  of 
this  legislation  is  the  fact  that  it  places 
some  requirement  on  the  local  communi- 


ties to  see  that  people  do  not  move  Into 
flood  plains  or  into  areas  which  are  fre- 
quently visited  by  floods  and  proceed  to 
construct  dwellings  or  local  businesses 
or  other  enterprises,  and  then  come  in 
to  say,  "We  expect  to  be  protected.  We 
expect  the  Government  to  provide  us 
with  some  help  and  assistance,  when  we 
have  deliberately  ignored  the  history  of 
flooding  in  thi-  particular  area." 

The  legislation  makes  it  quite  clear 
that  to  qualify  under  the  terms  of  this 
bill  the  local  areas,  the  so-called  flood 
control  areas,  are  going  to  have  to  sub- 
mit evidence  that  they  are  taking  steps 
to  provide  for  the  proper  kind  of  land 
use.  so  that  we  will  not  get  into  the  type 
of  situation  I  have  described. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  phase  of  the 
legislation  which  has  stimulated  some 
supplemental  views.  The  main  objection 
to  the  bill  seems  to  be  on  the  backdoor 
financing  provisions. 

Under  section  106  of  the  bill  there  is 
a  provision  that  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  is  author- 
ized to  issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  from  time  to  time,  and  to  have 
outstanding  at  any  one  time,  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $500  million,  or  such  great- 
er amount  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
President.  This  is,  of  course,  a  species  of 
what  many  Members  of  this  body  object 
to  as  backdoor  financing.  So  I  under- 
stand an  amendment  will  be  offered  to 
this  section  of  the  bill  providing  the  $500 
million,  to  make  it  come  under  the  ap- 
propriations process  and  be  subject  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  this 
House  and  of  the  other  body. 

Again  I  would  say  in  conclusion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  the  committee  should 
be  commended  for  bringing  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1967  before  us 
for  our  consideration  today. 

I  say  that  because  it  is  designed  to 
meet  some  of  the  human  tragedies  and 
some  of  the  real  devastation  that  has 
affected  so  many  areas  of  our  country 
over  the  years. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Yes.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  would  like  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  on  his  state- 
ment and  his  thorough  understanding  of 
this  legislation.  As  usual,  the  gentleman 
is  well  informed.  I  have  one  matter  which 
I  would  like  to  bring  up,  though.  The 
gentleman  mentioned  $8  billion  having 
been  expended.  Was  that  since  1936.  can 
the  gentleman  state? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  According 
to  the  report  I  was  quoting  from  page  7 
of  the  committee  report  which  said  in 
that  year.  1936.  we  inaugurated  the  na- 
tional flood  protection  policy  and  since 
that  time  this  fund  has  been  expended. 
Yes 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  On  another  matter 
the  gentleman  mentioned,  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
under  the  terms  of  the  legislation  the 
coverage  for  those  homeowners  who 
might  build  subsequent  to  the  passage  of 
this  act  would  be  not  at  the  subsidized 
rate  but  at  the  actual  rate.  In  other 
words,  there  would  be  no  subsidy  for 
those  individuals  building  in  fiood-prone 
areas  subesquent  to  the  passage  of  the 


act  unless  they  were  to  pay  the  full 
premium.  Let  us  say,  hypothetically,  that 
the  premium  is  $2  per  $1,000  and  the  sub- 
sidized rate  is  50  cents  per  $1,000.  If  the 
homeowner  builds  subsequent  to  the 
passage  of  the  act,  he  would  have  to  pay 
the  actual  rate  of  $2  per  SI.OOO  rather 
than  50  cents  per  SI.OOO. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Ye.s,  I  am 
familiar  with  that  portion  of  the  act  and 
thank  the  gentleman  for  calling  it  to  my 
attention,  because,  as  I  think  I  indicated 
in  my  earlier  remarks,  this  is  not  the 
kind  of  legislation  designed  to  benefit 
people  who  move  into  a  fiood  plain  area 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  an  area  prone  to  flooding  and  then 
come  to  the  Government  and  say,  "You 
ought  to  subsidize  us  in  the  premium  we 
pay." 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Of  course,  the  last 
point  to  evolve  as  this  debate  goes  on 
here  has  to  do  with  sections  106  and 
107,  as  the  gentleman  mentioned.  At  the 
present  time,  imder  the  1956  act  there  is 
that  $500  million  available,  as  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  knows.  It  has  been 
brought  to  his  attention  also  that  all  of 
the  insurance  companies  involved  who 
testified  before  the  committee,  both  on 
this  side  and  on  the  Senate  side,  made 
it  very  clear  that  unless  they  can  be 
assured  of  the  fact  that  the  moneys  will 
be  readily  available  in  the  event  of  a 
catastrophic  loss,  they  cannot  and  could 
not  see  their  way  clear  to  participate 
in  this  type  of  program  where  we  would 
involve  private  industry  along  with  the 
Federal  Government  in  order  to  provide 
this  protection.  I  do  hope  as  the  day 
wears  on,  the  Members  of  the  House 
who  are  interested  in  providing  this  pro- 
tection and  seeing  to  it  that  there  is  a 
joint  effort  by  private  industry  and  the 
Federal  Government  will  realize  that 
there  are  problems  on  the  part  of  private 
industry,  and  this  may  be  one  place 
where,  although  we  may  not  like  it,  we 
may  have  to,  if  we  wish  the  program  to 
be  inaugtirated — we  may  have  to  ap- 
prove of  this  type  of  financing. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  may  have  missed  this  at  the  outset 
of  the  discussion  on  the  rule,  but  why 
are  points  of  order  waived  on  this  bill? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  The 
waiver  of  points  of  order  on  this  bill 
relates  entirely  to  section  107,  I  believe, 
of  this  bill,  which  provides  for  a  transfer 
of  funds  by  the  Secretary  of  HUD  into 
a  revolving  fund  in  the  Treasury.  It  is 
because  of  that  provision  for  a  transfer 
of  funds  that  the  committee  requested  a 
waiver  of  points  of  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  was  not  because  of 
Public  Law  801.  which  requires  that 
there  be  a  statement  accompanying  any 
bill  which  has  the  purpose  of  spending 
more  than  $1  million  and  which  requires 
that  the  man-hours  of  employment  and 
as  to  the  number  of  employees  and  so  on 
and  so  forth  shall  be  established?  It  is 
not  because  of  that  provision,  is  it? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  No;  it  is 
my  recollection,  in  response  to  the  ques- 
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tlon  which  has  been  propounded  by  the 
digtinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross],  that  the  only  reason  which 
was  given  by  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  when 
they  testified  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  the  only  reason  which  they  gave 
for  this  requirement  that  we  waive  points 
of  order  was  with  reference  to  this  sec- 
tion, section  107  to  which  I  have  pre- 
viously referred. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  have  noted  that  the 
coverage  provided  in  the  bill  does  not 
take  into  account  crop  damages  of  any 
kind  in  susceptible  flooding  areas. 

The  Mirmesota  River  is,  perhaps,  as 
obstreperous  as  Is  the  Mississippi,  and 
all  of  us  recall  the  floods  at  Mankato, 
Henderson,  and  Chanhassen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  of  the  damage  is 
related  to  cropland.  However,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  there  is  no  availabil- 
ity of  coverage  in  those  areas  at  the 
present  time,  but  this  bill  does  provide 
for  the  payment  of  the  inventory  of  a 
business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  some 
of  the  croplands  and  crops,  as  well  as 
the  inventories  of  the  various  farmers 
involved,  perhaps,  suffer  as  m.  ch  serious 
damage  as  does  the  inventory  of  a  busi- 
ness. 

However,  as  I  imderstand  it,  these 
areas  of  the  endeavors  of  farmers  are 
not  covered  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  is  correct. 
As  I  read  the  bill,  it  covers  one-  to  four- 
family  residential  properties  and  busi- 
ness properties,  Including,  as  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  said,  inventories. 
However,  I  find  no  provision  with  refer- 
ence to  flooded  croplands. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  First,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  state  that  it  is  my  present 
intention  to  support  this  bill.  I  say  this 
because,  in  my  opinion,  it  has  a  great 
deal  of  merit.  I  am  presently  inclined  to 
support  it,  and  in  all  probability  I  will. 

But,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Anderson]  if  the  gentleman  thinks  this 
legislation  might  represent  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  the  Federal  Goverrunent  un- 
dertaking to  assume  all  casualty  loss 
risks? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Certainly, 
I  would  not  today  be  supporting  this  leg- 
islation if  I  felt  that  with  its  passage  it 
would  have  that  effect. 

I  would  call  the  gentleman's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  report  points  out  that 
a  very  important  segment  of  the  insur- 
ance Industry  testified  in  enthusiastic 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  they  would  have  consid- 
ered it  to  be  in  their  self-interest  to  do 


so,  if  they  felt  that  it  represented  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  the  Government's 
completely  taking  over  the  casualty  in- 
surance business.  I  do  not  think  so. 

I  think  this  is  a  recognition  that  in 
these  situations  of  catastrophic  fioods,  up 
to  now  at  least,  the  insurance  industry 
has  not  been  able  to  devise,  based  upon 
an  actiaarial  basis,  an  adequate  system  of 
coverage  and  that,  therefore,  there  is 
room  for  this  cooperative  program  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
private  insurance  Industry. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  is  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  saying  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  purpose  and  scope  of  this 
legislation  will  be,  and  properly  should 
be,  confined  to  the  type  of  risk  and  de- 
struction that  would  be  described  as 
being  catastrophic? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnois.  I  suppose 
one  might  get  an  argimient  on  that  ques- 
tion. There  is  a  definition  in  the  legisla- 
tion as  to  what  a  fiood  represents.  One 
might  get  an  argument  to  the  effect  that 
it  is  limited  to  catastrophic  fioods.  But 
I  think,  certainly,  anyone  who  is  affected 
such  as  many  of  the  people  in  my  area 
have  been  affected  by  the  flooding  of  the 
Mississippi,  they  would  particularly  feel 
that  they  were  being  visited  by  real 
catastrophe. 

I  think  in  most  Instances,  yes;  this 
could  be  considered  insurance  against 
catastrophic  floods. 

Mr.  FL"YNT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  direct  and  responsive  answers  to  the 
questions  which  I  have  propounded  to 
the  gentleman,  and  I  find  myself  in  ac- 
cord with  the  statement  that  the  gentle- 
man has  made  as  well  as  the  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Young],  and  others. 

I  do  hope  that  during  the  debate  which 
will  follow  when  the  House  resolves  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  'Whole  Hou.e 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill,  that  legislative  his- 
tory will  be  made  that  the  purpose  of 
the  scope  of  this  legislation  is  intended 
to  cover  catastrophic  disasters,  and  even 
in  that  connection  catastrophic  disasters 
that  are  caused  by  acts  of  God  as  opposed 
to  man -created  disasters.  I  hope  that  the 
legislative  history  will  so  establish  so 
that  the  necessary  safeguards  can  be 
written  into  this  bill  during  the  general 
debate  thereon. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution.  I  be- 
lieve it  has  been  a  valuable  contribution. 
There  was  discussion  of  this  fact  under 
discussion  of  the  rule.  And  I  have  no 
more  desire  than  the  gentleman  does  to 
see  this  or  any  other  bill  lead  to  the  fed- 
eralization of  the  Insurance  industry. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  for  his 
statement,  and  I  generally  support  and 
share  his  views,  having  cosponsored  with 
several  other  Members  of  the  House  a 
siniilar  bill. 

Coming  from  an  area  in  New  Jersey 
where  we  are  susceptible  to  this  living 
problem,  we  all  realize  the  need  for  it. 


I  would  just  like  to  comment  on  tiie 
statement  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia.  I  also  have  been  very  much  in- 
terested, as  the  gentleman  probably 
knows,  in  the  automobile  liability  insui-- 
ance  problem  in  this  country,  and  I 
would  merely  point  out  that  I  believe  the 
legislation  we  have  before  us  today  Is 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  insurance 
companies  of  this  country  that  where 
there  is  a  need  that  must  be  fulfilled,  and 
that  if  it  is  not  fulfilled  by  the  private 
segment  of  oiu-  econom; ,  namely,  the  in- 
surance carriers.  It  must  be  filled  by  the 
Government. 

Now,  I  have  been  unable  to  under- 
stand myself  why  Insurance  companies 
have  not  been  willing  to  insure  against 
water  damage.  They  have  always  been 
willing  to  insure  against  windstorms, 
hurricanes,  tornadoes,  and  all  other 
forces  of  nature,  and  I  just  could  never 
understand  why  they  would  not  accept 
the  responsibility  of  insuring  against 
flooding.  However,  they  have  not.  And 
as  the  gentleman  has  well  pointed  out. 
this  is  a  verj-  great  need  for  people  who 
have  substantial  investments  in  areas 
that  are  susceptible  to  flooding,  and 
where  they  cannot,  in  spite  of  their  will- 
ingness to  pay  high  premltmis,  get  the 
insurance. 

This  is,  at  least.  In  my  juogment,  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  a  co- 
operative effort  between  the  private  in- 
surance carriers  and  the  Government, 
and  perhaps  this  will  be  an  example 
of  this  cooperative  effort  in  satisfying 
what  is  a  great  public  need. 

I  share  the  gentleman's  view  of  the 
hope  that  this  legislation  will  pass. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr,  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  he  is  familiar  with  section  106, 
the  Treasury  borrowing  authority? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Yes:  I 
commented  on  that  Item  a  few  moments 
ago  under  the  rule,  on  my  discussion  of 
the  rule. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  regret  that  I  was  not 
here  at  that  time.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  that  this  section  gives  a  blank 
check  to  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Department  imder  this  section 
for  payments  out  of  the  flood  Insurance 
fund? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  expressed 
my  concern  that  It  did  that,  and  said 
that  It  was  my  understanding  that  an 
amendment  would  be  offered  which  would 
make  this  payment  subject  to  the  appro- 
priation process,  and  I,  for  one,  expect 
to  support  that  amendment,  because  I 
believe  it  would  represent  an  improve- 
ment in  the  present  form  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  note  that  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act  there  is  on  page 
57  of  the  bill  the  paragraph  Indicating 
"to  pay  such  administrative  expenses 
of  carrying  out  the  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram as  he  may  deem  necessary;". 
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This,  of  course,  is  absolutely  a  blank 
check  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Department  to  pay 
the  administrative  expenses  that  are  oc- 
casioned by  this  program.  We  do  not  do 
that  in  many  programs.  We  have  done 
that  in  the  highway  trust  fund,  and  there 
is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  in  this 
situation  we  cannot  limit  it.  That  is  my 
own  judgment.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
judgment  of  the  other  Members  is. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  had  a 
discussion  a  moment  ago  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Ger- 
m.mn],  and  he  offered  as  a  justification 
for  this  backdoor  spending  feature  that 
it  would  be  necessary  in  case  of  a  catas- 
trophic flood  to  have  immediate  action. 

In  other  words,  the  fund  might  be 
put  in  the  position  of  having  to  make 
an  immediate  payout.  I  assume  from 
what  he  said  that  he  felt  that  the  ap- 
propriation process  might  be  too  slow 
in  reacting  und3r  those  circumstances. 

However,  I  frankly  think  that  is  ques- 
tionable. I  do  not  think  this  Congress — 
if  we  enact  national  flood  insurance 
legislation — I  do  not  think  this  Congress 
would  default  on  that  obligation  if  the 
time  came  when  it  was  necessary  to  pay 
out  of  this  national  insurance  fund. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  That  would  be  the  same 
as  in  other  programs  in  other  agencies, 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  have  asked  the  gen- 
tleman to  3aeld  for  purposes  of  clarifica- 
tion. 

I  think  what  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  is  referring  to  is  the 
$500,000  to  execute  the  program. 

In  those  cases  that  he  is  calling  at- 
tention to.  We  are  not  referring  to  the 
$500  million  which  is  transferred  over 
from  the  act  of  1956. 

The  $500,000  will  be  the  cost  to  the 
Government  to  set  the  program  up.  This 
is  what  the  gentleman  is  really  referring 
to.  and  It  does  not  have  any  relation 
at  all  to  the  $500  million. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Natcher  ) .  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  recorislder  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1985  >  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  national  program  of  flood  in- 
surance, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITT^    Or   THZ    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 


eration  of   the   bill,   S.   1985.   with   Mr. 
Brooks  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  P.-^tmanI 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wid- 
nall]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas   [Mr.  Patman]. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  S.  1985  is  the  final  prod- 
uct of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development's  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  flood  insurance,  as  required  un- 
der the  Southeast  Hurricane  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1965,  which  we  enacted 
after  Hurricane  Betsy  struck  the  gulf 
coast  in  the  fall  of  1965.  The  bill  reflects 
the  study  and  effort  of  experts  in  and  out 
of  Government  who  have  worked  on  the 
problem  for  years. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Housing  after 
extensive  hearings  on  H.R.  11197  and  an 
identical  measure  sponsored  by  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
our  committee  and  other  colleagues,  and 
on  other  identical  or  similar  flood  insur- 
ance bills,  reported  this  legislation  to  the 
full  committee  by  a  vote  of  12  to  0.  Our 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  met 
subsequently  and  approved  the  bill  by  a 
vote  of  31  to  0.  The  bill  passed  the  Sen- 
ate on  September  14  by  voice  vote. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  pro- 
posal in  June  of  this  year,  our  esteemed 
and  beloved  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana.  Hale  Bogcs,  sponsored 
flood  insurance  legislation  which  was 
similarly  introduced  by  over  70  Members 
of  the  House,  representing  almost  every 
geographical  area  of  the  Nation.  Mr. 
Boccs,  who  unfortunately  cannot  be  with 
us  today,  appeared  before  both  Senate 
and  House  subcommittees  and  supported 
fully  the  bill  which  has  been  reported 
to  the  House. 

The  measure  before  us  today  is  In  the 
form  of  a  committee  amendment  to  the 
Senate-passed  bill,  and  is  in  most  re- 
spects identical  to  that  bill.  Several  im- 
portant exceptions — and  I  think  these 
have  strengthened  the  bill — should  be 
mentioned  for  the  benefit  of  Members 
here  today.  First,  the  amount  of  avail- 
able flood  insurance  coverage  for  single 
family  dwellings  at  below-cost  rates  has 
been  increased  from  $15,000  to  $17,500. 
Second,  insurance  of  smaller  businesses 
was  given  the  same  priority  under  our 
bill  as  that  given  to  residential  proper- 
ties. Third,  in  contrast  to  the  Senate- 
approved  bill,  the  bill  before  us  today 
would  require  additional  legislation  be- 
fore other  properties  besides  residential 
and  smaller  businesses  could  be  eligible 
for  insurance  coverage.  Finally,  unlike 
the  Senate-passed  bill,  the  House-re- 
ported bill,  like  the  bill  in  the  form  it  was 
introduced,  does  not  contain  any  restric- 
tive provisions  which  might  have  the 
effect  of  deterring  private  industry  par- 
ticipation in  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  increased  occu- 
pancy of  our  Nation's  flood  plains  pre- 
sents the  country  with  an  ever-increas- 
ing liability  for  flood  damage.  In  the  past. 


we  have  met  our  responsibilities  by  spe» 
clal  relief  measures  which  only  went 
part  way  toward  meeting  the  prob- 
lem of  property  losses  suffered  by  flood 
victims. 

As  every  Member  knows,  flood  damage 
is  completely  unpredictable,  and  it  pays 
no  attention  to  region.  This  year  aloiie, 
for  example,  we  experienced  floods  In 
West  'Virginia.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
in  the  States  bordering  the  Missouri 
Valley,  in  nearby  Alexandria,  In  far  away 
Alaska.  Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  was 
the  recent  flooding  of  the  Rio  Grande 
in  my  own  great  State,  which  was  in- 
undated by  the  rains  accompanying  Hur- 
ricane Beulah. 

It  is  in  the  American  spirit  and  tra- 
dition that  people  want  to  help  them- 
selves as  much  as  they  can.  The  bill 
before  us  today  would  provide  this  op- 
tion, and  we  have  today  an  extraordinary 
opportunity  to  carry  out  this  objective 
by  the  passage  of  S.  1985. 

Mr.  Chairman,  two  Important  public 
purposes  will  be  served  by  this  legisla- 
tion. One  would  be  to  help  property 
owners  suffering  flood  losses  by  slinply 
making  flood  Insurance  available,  which 
is  not  the  case  now.  By  sharing  in  the 
cost  of  flood  damage  through  the  prin- 
ciple of  insurance,  owners  will  be  able 
to  restore  their  homes  and  businesses  in 
much  the  same  way  as  insured  property 
suffering  Are  damage  is  now  restored.  As 
I  have  indicated,  except  for  Government 
disaster  loan  programs  and  the  special 
measures  which  the  Congress  has  en- 
acted in  recent  years  after  major  dis- 
asters, there  is  now  no  way  for  property 
owners  to  protect  themselves  financially 
against  fiood  losses  in  advance  of  such 
damage.  Insurance  can  offer  these  people 
a  way  out. 

Because  insurance  premiiuns  will  be 
costly  In  locations  where  the  flood  peril 
is  great,  under  the  bill,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would,  in  effect,  subsidize  this 
cost  so  that  the  owner  of  property  al- 
ready located  In  a  flood-prone  area 
would  pay  a  reasonable  amount  for  his 
flood  insurance  policy.  However,  owners 
of  newly  constructed  or  substantially  im- 
proved property  would  have  to  pay  the 
full  cost  for  a  policy.  The  public  policy 
objective  of  charging  a  higher  rate  on 
this  property  is  simply  to  discourage  such 
construction  in  areas  of  special  flood 
hazard  where  damage  is  certain. 

The  second  public  purpose  which  the 
National  Flood  Insurance  Act  will  serve 
is  to  minimize  the  future  risk  of  losses 
in  flood-prone  locations,  thereby  reduc- 
ing the  future  cost  of  Federal  disaster 
relief.  This  would  be  accomplished,  un- 
der the  bill,  by  charging  the  full-cost 
premlimi  to  deter  new  construction.  In 
addition,  property  owners,  under  the  bill, 
would  be  encouraged  to  buy  Insurance 
rather  than  wait  for  disaster  relief,  and, 
except  for  low-income  individuals  who 
might  otherwise  benefit  from  disaster 
relief,  property  owners  will  be  precluded 
from  Federal  disaster  relief  for  flood 
damage  for  the  amount  of  insurance 
they  could  have  purchased.  In  this  way, 
beneflts  of  Federal  assistance  would  not 
be  duplicated. 

Another  feature  of  the  legislation 
which  is  Important  is  that  it  would  en- 
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courage  States  and  local  authorities  to 
Hfvelop  land  management  programs  to 
nrevent  the  unwii^e  use  of  flood-prone 
Las  Under  the  bill,  flood  insurance 
would  be  made  available  to  those  com- 
munities with  plans  for  land-use  con- 
trols and  if  such  controls  were  not  put 
into 'effect  by  a  reasonable  time,  flood 
insurance  would  no  longer  be  available. 
In  the  meantime.  States  and  the  local 
communities  would  have  the  opportunity 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  zoning  laws  to 
prevent  the  uneconomic  use  of  flood- 
prone  lands. 

Mr  Chairman,  two  alternative  forms 
of  organization  to  offer  flood  insurance 
are  authorized  under  the  bill.  Under  part 
\  insurance  would  be  offered  by  the  pri- 
vate insurance  industry  but  risk  would 
be  shared  between  Government  and  in- 
dustry. Such  a  program  of  risk  sharing 
has  its  origin  in  the  Secretary's  report  on 
flood  insurance,  and  is  one  of  its  major 
recommendations.  This  alternative  is  de- 
signed to  encourage  private  enterprise, 
and  under  it.  the  industry  would  be  put- 
ting up  risk  capital  and  would  expect,  in 
return,  to  make  a  reasonable  profit. 

In  the  other  alternative,  under  part  B, 
insurance  could  be  offered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  which  would  also  bear 
the  risk,  and  the  private  insurance  indus- 
try would  sell  and  service  the  policies  for 
a  fee.  Authority  in  S.  1985  for  this  second 
alternative  is  included  only  against  the 
remote  possibility  that  a  Government- 
industry  program  fails  to  develop,  or 
later  does  not  work  out.  As  emphasized  in 
our  hearings  and  in  the  committee  re- 
port this  alternative  is  by  way  of  a  back- 
stop only. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  private  prop- 
erty insurance  companies  licensed  to  do 
business  in  the  separate  States  would  sell 
and  service  flood  insurance  policies  to  the 
public,  they  would,  under  the  bill,  op- 
erate through  an  insurance  pool.  The 
legislation  authorizes  agreements  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  insurance 
pool,  which  would  set  forth  the  financial 
arrangements  for  risk  sharing,  which 
means  sharing  in  expenses  of  the  opera- 
tion and  underwriting  losses  or  claims  for 
flood  damages  and  expenses  of  adjust- 
ment. 

Under  the  bill,  the  basis  of  sharing  wUl 
be  a  percentage,  based  on  the  premiums 
collected  from  the  policyholders  in  a 
given  period  and  the  full-cost  premium 
which  reflects  the  sum  of  the  actuarial 
premium  plus  an  allowance  for  expenses, 
profit,  and  contingencies.  The  difference 
between  premiums  paid  and  premiums 
required  is,  in  a  sense,  the  Goverrmient's 
contingent  subsidy,  and  will  be  equal  to 
the  Government's  share  of  the  risk.  The 
pool's  share  is  the  balance. 

To  pay  for  its  share  of  the  risk,  that  is. 
the  share  based  on  the  percentage  of 
premiums  collected  to  premiums  paid, 
the  insurance  industry  pool  would  rely 
on  policyholder  premium  Income  after 
expenses,  risk  capital  pledged  by  risk- 
bearing  member  companies  participating 
in  the  pool,  and  reinsurance  which  it  had 
purchased  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  would 
draw  on  the  borrowing  authority  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  is 
still  existing  under  the  Federal  Flood 


Insurance  Act  of  1956,  and  thus  no  new 
obligational  authority  will  be  necessary 
to  make  fiood  insurance  available.  Fimds 
will  only  be  borrowed  when  needed  in 
loss  years,  and  these  funds  will  be  placed 
in  a  flood  insurance  fund  established, 
under  the  bill,  by  the  legislation.  As  op- 
erating losses  are  encountered,  necessi- 
tating Federal  payments,  the  Secretary 
will  go  to  the  Congress  for  appropria- 
tions to  repay  the  Secretary  of  Treasury 
so  that  any  funds  borrowed  could  be 
restored. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  must  be  realized  that 
the  flood  insurance  program  must  start 
slowly  in  a  small  way.  and  only  for  those 
areas'  where  actuarial  rates  have  been 
determined.  It  will  expand  as  the  actu- 
arial rates  are  determined  in  additional 
areas— following     studies     carried     on 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Army,  the  Interior,  Agri- 
cultme,  and  Commerce  and  TVA.  Under 
the  bill,  the  program  will  start  with  in- 
surance   only    on   one-    to    four-family 
homes  and  smaller  businesses,  and  with  a 
general  limit  of  $17,500  In  insurance  per 
residential  unit,  $30,000  for  residential 
structures  of  two-  to  four-family  units, 
and  $5,000  for  contents.  Smaller  business 
could  be  insured  for  $30,000  for  the  struc- 
ture, and  somewhat  higher  than  $5,000 
for  Inventories,  depending  on  the  situ- 
ation. These  limits  would  be  applicable 
to  any  insmance  sold  at  less  than  actu- 
arial   rates — involving    a    "contingent' 
subsidy.  Insurance  could  be  sold,  how- 
ever, at  full  rates  between  $17,500  and 
$35  000  for  single  residential  units,  and 
between  530,000  and  $60,000  on  two-  to 
four-family  units.  For  smaller  business 
properties    the    "subsidized"    and    "full 
cost"  Umits  would,  for  example,  be  $30,- 
000   and   $60,000,   respectively,   for   the 
structure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration,  the 
private  insurance  Industry,  and  our  com- 
mittee have  labored  long  and  hard  on 
the  bill  before  you  today.  The  bUl  has 
the  support  of  the  Industry.  State  and 
local  governments,  and  various  other  in- 
terested groups,  such  as  the  homebuild- 
ers.  We  believe  it  is  a  good  bill,  and  one 
worthy  of  your  support.  I  call  on  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  pass 
this  important  legislation  and  send  it  to 
the  President  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  is  chaired  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  the  Honorable  Bill 
Barrett.  He  has  given  this  bill  consider- 
able attention  and  study  and  he  had 
many  days  of  hearings  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 

After  the  subcommittee  finished  its 
work,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  I  asked  him  to 
preside  over  the  whole  conunittee  to  the 
end  that  the  bill  would  be  reported  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which  he 
did.  Since  he  has  had  so  much  to  do  with 
this  bill  and  knows  more  about  the  prob- 
lem than  any  other  Member  of  the  House. 
I  would  like  to  ask  him  to  handle  the  bill 
and  otherwise  be  the  floor  manager  of  the 
bill  until  its  passage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Barrett!. 
Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  as  mwh  time  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this  leg- 


islation and.  in  particular,  would  hke  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  who  has  stated 
the  case  so  well  for  the  proposed  flood  In- 
surance program. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and 
pride  that  I  support  this  proposed  pro- 
gram. This  measure  before  us  today  Is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  humane  and 
constructive  legislative  efforts  that  has 
been  before  the  Congress  in  some  years. 
I  am  hopeful,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  bill 
will  receive  the  full  support  of  every 
Member  of  the  House  today.  I  say  this 
not  merely  because  of  my  close  associa- 
tion with  the  proposed  program— in  that 
our  Housing  Subcommittee  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  conducting  hearings  and  "mark- 
up '  sessions  on  the  bill — but  particularly 
because  in  my  view  it  has  the  special 
promise  of  dealing  most  constructively 
with  an  important  problem  that  I  am 
sure  every  Member  of  the  Congress  is 
particularly  aware  of — the  disastrous  de- 
struction of  homes  and  other  properties 
which  occurs  nearlj'  every  year  from 
floods. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  new  program  was 
developed  over  a  long  period  in  a  most 
remarkable  joint  Government -Industry 
effort.  And  this  effort  was  begun  only 
after  the  completion  of  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  problem  which,  as  many 
Members  will  recall,  the  Congress  au- 
thorized following  Hurricane  Betsy  In 
September  of  1965. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  program  contem- 
plated under  S.  1985  will  be  a  partner- 
ship of  Government  and  industry  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  which  will  re- 
sult in  meaningful  aid  to  help  victims  of 
flood  disasters  help  themselves.  The  flood 
insurance  proposal  before  us  today  was 
sponsored  by  more  than  100  Members  of 
the  House  on  a  completely  bipartisan 
basis.  The  proposal  was  endorsed  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  as  well  as  the 
full  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
without  a  dissenting  vote. 

Briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  my  distin- 
guished colleague  has  pointed  out,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  a  na- 
tional program  of  flood  insurance  which 
will  make  flood  insurance  available  to 
occupants  of  floodprone  areas  and  to 
others  who  want  to  purchase  insurance, 
through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  private  in- 
surance industn-'.  This  program  will  be 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
other  Government  agencies  with  tech- 
nical resources  and  know-how  will  par- 
ticipate in  providing  the  technical  data 
upon  which  insurance  premium  rates 
would  be  based.  Initially,  flood  Insur- 
ance coverage  will  be  available  for  one 
to  four  family  residential  properties,  and 
as  a  result  of  amendments  adopted  by 
our  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
to  owners  of  smaller  business  properties 
and  smaller  business  tenants  who  need 
flood  Insurance  protection  of  both  struc- 
tures and  contents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  the  ques- 
tion raised  as  to  why  there  is  an  iirgent 
need  for  flood  insurance  today,  or  why. 
at  a  time  when  we  are  concerned  with 
economy,  we  cannot  defer  action  on  tills 
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bill.  I  would  like  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions in  advance,  and  the  answers  seem 
to  me  quite  simple. 

Almost  every  year  we  in  the  Congress 
authorize  vast  sums  of  money  for  the  un- 
fortunate victims  of  flood  disaster. 
Hardly  a  year  goes  by  when  we  do  not 
have  costly  flooding  in  the  Northeast, 
hurricanes  in  the  Southeast,  or  exces- 
sive rains  in  the  Midwest  or  Far  West.  As 
years  go  by,  whether  we  know  it  or  not. 
more  people  are  exposed  to  flood  risk, 
and  as  each  new  storm  or  heavy  rain 
makes  its  impact  on  the  shores  or  on  the 
inland  plains,  expenses  mount,  the  suf- 
fering grows,  and  we  continue  to  talk 
about  the  need  for  Insurance  protection. 

We  all  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  flood 
insurance  carmot  now  be  sold  by  private 
insurance  companies,  simply  because  the 
risk  is  so  high,  and  floods  so  unpredict- 
able. What  I  am  suggesting  is  simply 
that  if  we  don't  move  now  on  beginning 
a  program  to  help  people  help  them- 
selves, we  are  only  putting  off  the  In- 
evitable, certainly  not  economizing. 

What  we  have  before  us  today  In  S 
1985  is  a  chance  to  begin  the  necessary 
work  ahead,  so  that  sometime  soon,  per- 
sons in  every  area  of  the  country  can  buy 
Insurance  against  the  peril  of  flood. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  discussing  some 
of  the  principal  provisions  of  the  bill  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  a  key  feature 
of  the  bill  of  interest  to  all  House  Mem- 
bers. I  am  sure,  is  that  in  the  proposed 
program,  the  facilities  of  all  sectors  of 
the  private  insurance  industry  would  be 
used  to  sell  and  service  flood  insurance 
policies.  This  will  mean  that  large  and 
small  stock  and  mutual  companies,  in- 
surance agents,  brokers,  and  adjustors, 
will  cooperate  together  with  the  Govern- 
ment in  carrying  out  the  program.  Pri- 
vate insurance  companies  will  commit 
risk  capital  to  an  Industry  pool  which  will 
absorb  a  share  of  the  losses  resulting 
from  insurance  claims. 

These  companies  participating  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  reason- 
able profit  from  their  participation,  in 
exchange  for  their  assumption  of  risk 
in  the  form  of  losses.  Other  non-risk- 
bearing  insurance  companies  will  be  able 
to  participate  in  the  program  on  a  fiscal- 
agent  basis;  and  participate  fully  in  the 
program  even  though  they  may  not  have 
the  financial  capacity  for  risk-participa- 
tion. Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  important 
feature  of  the  program  which  will  assure 
that  the  Government  will  not  exclude 
any  potential  industry  participants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  Industry  pool  will  be 
the  principal  fiscal  organization  which 
the  Government  will  deal  with. 

Under  the  program,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  make  premium  equalization 
payments  to  the  pool  for  losses  and  ex- 
penses, and  also  will  provide  reinsurance 
coverage  to  the  pool  for  large  losses  above 
a  certain  point,  in  exchange  for  a  rein- 
surance premium  paid  to  the  Govern- 
ment. This  reinsurance  feature  will  en- 
able the  industry  to  take  a  share  of  the 
business  consistent  with  their  financial 
capacity. 

By  way  of  background.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  for  the  benefit  of  other  Mem- 
bers that  almost  10  years  ago.  and  even 
before  that  time,  flood  Insurance  legisla- 


tion was  discussed  at  some  length  in  this 
Chamber.  Many  Members  here  today 
perhaps  recall  that  the  Congress  in  1956 
enacted  a  program  which  unfortunately 
lacked  a  solid  foundation  which  only  In- 
tensive study  and  Government-industry 
cooperation  can  provide.  In  contrast,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  is  the  prod- 
uct of  long  and  intensive  study,  has  solid 
industr>'  backing,  and  is  endorsed  by  the 
administration. 

The  result  is  a  bill  of  which  we  can  be 
justifiably  proud,  representing  eui  inge- 
nious blend  of  Government  and  indus- 
try in  treating  a  problem  of  great  hu- 
man need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  insurance  pro- 
gram authorized  under  the  bill  will  in- 
clude one-  to  four-family  residential 
units  and.  In  addition,  smaller  business 
properties.  Our  committee  included  this 
additional  coverage  because  of  the  con- 
cern that  a  number  of  Members  ex- 
pressed about  the  severe  losses  that  con- 
front owners  and  occupants  of  smaller 
business  enterprises  such  as  the  small 
family  enterprise,  the  neighborhood  del- 
icatessen, or,  for  example,  the  smaller 
dry  cleaning  establishment.  We  believe 
that  this  expansion  has  improved  sub- 
stantially the  program  orginally  pro- 
posed, even  though  we  recognized  that 
coverage  of  these  properties  may  have 
to  begin  a  little  more  slowly  because  of 
the  lack  of  present  actuarial  data. 

Over  40  areas  of  the  country  have  al- 
ready been  studied  for  purposes  of  mak- 
ing insurance  available  for  one-  to  four- 
family  residences,  and  insurance  can 
be  made  available  In  these  areas  just  as 
soon  as  the  administrative  arrangements 
authorized  under  the  bill  between  the 
Government  and  the  industry  can  be 
concluded.  Other  areas  will  be  studied 
immediately,  for  Insurance  on  one-  to 
four-family  residences,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  other — or  perhaps  the  same — 
areas  will  be  studied  for  smaller  business 
coverage.  Thus,  in  the  not  too  distant 
future,  we  hope  to  have  a  solidly  based 
program  which  will  make  insurance 
available  to  all  persons  in  the  country 
who  need  protection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  the  true  ac- 
tuarial rates  for  flood  insurance,  espe- 
cially In  the  higher  risk  zones,  will  be 
substantial,  this  means  that  the  charge- 
able premium  rate  must  be  a  reasonable 
one  which  will,  as  a  practical  matter,  en- 
courage policyholders  to  purchase  insur- 
ance. The  bill  takes  care  of  this,  in  pro- 
viding authority  to  establish  this  lower 
"reasonable"  rate.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  program  this  rate  might  have  to  be 
evaluated  occasionally  to  determine 
whether  persons  are  in  fact  purchasing 
insurance.  The  bill  provides  sufficient 
authority  to  set  chargeable  rates  so  as 
to  make  the  program  more  flexible.  If 
necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  the  program  is 
designed  to  decrease  flood  risk  and  the 
enormous  damage  that  accompanies 
flooding,  the  program  will  require  suit- 
able land  use  controls  to  be  adopted 
within  a  reaisonable  period  in  the  areas 
of  the  country  where  flood  insurance  is 
made  available.  This  is  a  most  Important 
element  of  the  program  and  will  encour- 
age State  and  local  governments  to  adopt 


and  enforce  appropriate  land  use  provl- 
sions  to  restrict  the  future  development 
of  land  exposed  to  flood  hazard. 

As  an  accompaniment  to  this,  and  be- 
cause it  would  be  dllHcult  to  justify  a 
subsidy  for  persons  who  wish  to  build 
new  homes  or  business  establishments  in 
flood-risk  areas,  premium  rates  for  flood 
insurance  for  both  structure  and  con- 
tents In  these  circumstances  must  be  at 
the  full  cost  rate.  Because  the  rate  would 
be  high  in  high-risk  zones,  this  will  hope- 
fully discourage  people  from  building 
where  they  expose  themselves  to  almost 
certain  losses,  and  the  public  will  also  be 
made  aware  of  the  risk  because  of  this 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  program  proposed 
in  S.  1985  is.  In  essence,  a  private  indus- 
try program  with  flnanclal  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Government  when  it  is 
needed.  What  this  bill  does — particularly 
because  of  the  uncertainty  of  losses  and 
the  need  for  prompt  industry  settlement 
of  claims — is  to  draw  on  the  existing 
flnanclng  authority  under  the  1956  Fed- 
eral Flood  Insurance  Act  which,  of 
course,  was  never  Implemented.  This 
method  of  financing  the  program,  which 
involves  both  borrowing  from  the  Treas- 
ury and  appropriated  funds,  was  thor- 
oughly explored  by  the  Congress  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  earlier  1956  legisla- 
tion. This  financing  proposal  was  recom- 
mended by  then  President  Elsenhower  as 
the  only  sound  way  to  fund  a  program 
where  private  capital  will  be  used  to 
make  claim  payments,  and  where  the 
need  for  the  Govermnent  to  repay  its 
share  of  obligations  Is  critical  and  cannot 
involve  unnecessary  delay. 

During  the  development  of  the  legis- 
lation before  us,  the  same  critical  analy- 
sis was  carried  out,  not  only  by  the  many 
agencies  of  the  Government  Involved  in 
examining  this  program,  but  by  all  seg- 
ments of  the  property  insurance  Indus- 
try, and  by  our  committee.  The  conclu- 
sion was  that  to  carry  out  the  program 
on  a  sound  basis,  assurance  was  nec- 
essary that  fimds  to  repay  claim  pay- 
ments of  private  insurers  had  to  be  avail- 
able without  delay.  That  is  why  this  Is 
such  a  critical  feature  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  S.  1985  is  a  legislative 
proposal  which  has  widespread  support— 
from  the  administration,  from  the  en- 
tire property  insurance  industry,  from 
agents'  representatives,  from  the  home- 
building  industry  and  other  Interested 
groups,  and  from  both  State  and  local 
officials. 

Passage  of  such  a  humane  effort  to 
help  the  victims  of  recurring  flood  dis- 
aster is  long  overdue.  The  Nation  will  be 
forever  greateful  if  we  today  do  our  part 
In  helping  to  begin  a  sound  and  success- 
ful program  which  will  make  Insurance 
available  to  those  who  need  It.  I  urge  the 
House  to  act  promptly  on  this  measure 
and  welcome  the  support  of  all  of  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked  the 
gentleman  to  yield  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  some  legislative  history.  I 
would  like  to  ask:  To  whom  will  the 
agent  who  sells  the  insurance  be  respon- 
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siWe,   the   insurance    company    or    the 
Government? 

Mr  BARRETT.  That  is  a  good  point. 
I^k  the  gentleman  and  Members  of  the 
aouse  to  keep  in  mind  there  is  a  private 
industry-Government  pool.  When  the 
pDol  is  inaugurated— this  is  where  the 
J5OOOOO  the  gentleman  spoke  of  will  be 
used  in  creation  of  this  pool— the  pool 
and 'private  industry  will  be  supervised 
by  the  insurance  private  investors,  and 
the  agents  selling  the  insurance  to  the 
homeowner  will  be  paid  according  to  the 
proper  and  adequate  fee  by  the  insur- 
ance companies,  discussing  this,  of 
course,  from  the  pool  Interests. 

Mr,  KYL.  If  there  Is  litigation  which 
results  from  the  action  of  the  agent  sell- 
ing the  insurance,  or  the  payment  of  a 
premium,  or  the  collection  of  an  In- 
demnity, will  the  Federal  Government  be 
a  party  to  such  suits? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  No.  Any  such  litiga- 
tion would  presumably  be  an  action  on 
the  claimant's  insurance  contract,  which 
would  be  a  matter  between  him  and  the 
Insurance  company. 

The  Government  will  issue  regiilations 
and  they  will  consult  with  the  pool  and 
they  will  decide  on  the  terms  of  Insur- 

RnC6 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  says,  "They 
will  decide."  Who  will  make  that  deter- 
mination? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  Government's 
representatives  and  representatives  of 
the  private  industry,  from  the  pool 
aspect. 

Mr.  KYL.  May  I  go  deeper  into  that? 
Under  the  Government  crop  insurance 
program  we  have  seen  considerable  diffi- 
culties arise  In  many  cases  where  an 
agent  erroneously  sells  a  Federal  crop 
insurance  program  and  the  Government 
then  says  it  is  not  resEK)nsible  for  its 
agents.  The  private  company,  of  course, 
is  responsible  for  Its  agents. 

Who  is  actually  responsible  for  the 
action  of  the  agent  who  sells  this  in- 
surance? Is  it  the  private  company  or 
the  Government? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  It  would  be  the  private 
company — subject  to  the  Government 
regulations — which  would  be  responsible. 

But  all  of  these  properties  will  be  cov- 
ered after  they  are  properly  and  ade- 
quately studied  against  flood  frequency. 
The  people  will  be  informed  that  this  is 
a  flood-frequent  area.  They  will  be  ad- 
monished as  to  what  the  conditions  are 
there,  before  they  are  told  they  may  pur- 
chase any  flood  Insurance. 

Mr.  KYL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  have  a  question  of  a  different 
sort.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  giving 
me  time  to  ask  this. 

Suppose  there  is  an  area  in  which 
flood  Insurance  is  sold  under  the  law 
established  by  this  bill  and  suppose  there 
is  indeed  a  catastrophic  flood.  Then  sup- 
pose some  of  the  people  in  the  area  have 
been  insured  under  this  program  and 
some  of  them  have  not  bought  the  insur- 
ance. Consider  just  those  two  categories. 

If  the  Federal  Government  sets  up 
some  kind  of  an  emergency  aid  program 
for  that  general  area,  will  there  be  any 
difference  In  the  consideration  given  to 
or  the  treatment  provided  for  one  group 
as  against  the  other? 


Mr.  BARRETT.  Let  me  make  a  clarifi- 
cation here.  It  can  only  be  covered  after 
the  local  government  and  the  State  gov- 
erni  mt  have  proved  to  the  Secretar>' 
that  they  have  land  and  property  use 
controls  against  flooding. 

If  any  person  comes  into  that  area 
and  he  is  told  that  this  is  a  flood-prone 
area,  he,  the  individual,  would  pay  the 
full  amount  of  the  flood  insiu-ance. 

Mr.  KYL.  May  I  state  my  question  In  a 
little  different  form. 

This  Insurance  will  not  be  sold  on  a 
mandatory  basis.  Everyone  who  can 
qualify  and  who  lives  in  a  flood-prone 
area  is  not  going  to  have  to  buy  the  in- 
surance. He  will  not  be  forced  to  buy  the 
insurance. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  KYL.  Suppose  in  an  area  where 
this  insurance  is  sold  under  the  terms  of 
this  act,  let  us  say,  half  of  the  people 
see  fit  to  buy  the  insurance  and  the  other 
half  of  the  people,  property  owners  or 
businessmen,  do  not  buy  the  insiu-ance. 
One  of  the  purposes  of  this  bill,  osten- 
sibly, is  to  cut  down  the  kinds  of  welfare 
payments  the  Federsd  Government  has 
been  making  in  these  flood-prone  areas 
in  the  periodic  disasters. 

If  there  are  in  this  area  half  of  the 
people  who  are  Insured  and  half  who  are 
not,  and  if  the  Government  moves  In 
through  its  emergency  offices  and  says, 
"We  will  provide  this  kind  of  assistance 
for  this  area  because  It  Is  a  disaster  area 
and  there  Is  an  emergency."  will  those 
people  who  have  the  insurance  under 
this  program  be  treated  any  differently 
from  those  people  who  do  not  have  the 
insurance  under  the  other  Federal  pro- 
gram of  an  emergency  nature? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  If  insurance  has  been 
available  in  an  area  for  at  least  one  year, 
disaster  aid  will  not  be  available  to  the 
extent  that  insurance  would  cover  a  loss 
whether  or  not  the  person  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  insurance  program. 

Mr.  KYL.  Suppose  in  this  area  the 
Government  decides  they  will  make  some 
low-Interest  loans,  as  an  illustration.  Will 
that  be  available  on  the  same  t«rms  to 
those  who  have  bought  insurance  under 
this  Act  as  well  as  to  those  who  have  not 
bought  insurance  imder  this  Act? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  They  would  be  told,  if 
they  are  living  there  now,  that  this  In- 
surance would  be  subsidized  on  the  basis, 
as  pointed  out  in  the  bill.  Those  people 
who  come  in  after  that  would  have  to  pay 
the  actuarial  cost. 

Mr.  KYL.  Would  this  replace  any  other 
possible  Federal  assistance  that  might  be 
available  on  an  emergency  basis  in  a 

flooded  area? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes,  to  the  extent  that 
insurance  coverage  is  available. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  If  I  may  comment 
on  the  question  asked  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  same  question  occurred  to  me.  also.  In 
my  talks  with  the  people  from  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment who  work  on  this  legislation. 

This  Is  only  natural.  You  have  two 
neighbors  one  having  insurance  coverage. 


He  took  the  option  which  was  offered  to 
him  and  he  has  the  endorsement  on  his 
insurance  policy.  Therefore,  he  is  Insured 
for  a  flood.  However,  his  neighbor  does 
not  have  that  endorsement  and  is  not 
insured.  Let  us  say  a  flood  occurs.  The 
man  with  the  insurance  under  the  bill, 
if  it  passes  as  amended,  will  have  $17,500 
coverage  for  his  home  and  S5,000  cover- 
age for  the  contents.  These  moneys  will 
be  payable  to  him  for  his  loss  from  the 
flood.  Now,  John  Doe.  his  neighbor,  did 
not  elect  to  bay  the  insurance  and  to 
have    the    endorsement    placed    on   his 
policy.  He  has  a  total  loss.  The  OEP 
comes  in  and  says,  "we  will  give  you  a 
long-term   low-interest  loan."   Now.  he 
has  to  have  the  loan  in  order  to  replace 
his  home  and  the  contents.  But  the  man 
next  door  who  has  the  coverage  as  a  re- 
sult of  having  paid  the  premium  does  not 
need  the  loan.  If  he  needs  it  over  and  be- 
yond the  amount  of  the  loss  covered  by 
the  insurance,  he  would  have  it  available 
to   him   under   the   same   terms   as   his 
neighbor    without    the    insurance.    But 
certainly  no  one  is  going  to  go  out  and 
borrow  money  unless  they  have  to.  The 
only  reason  why  they  go  out  and  borrow 
money  is  to  make  it  possible  for  them 
after  the  loss  to  be  able  to  remain  In 
their  homes. 

Mr.  KYL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
elucidation  on  this  point  and  ask  him  one 
further  question.  If  the  man  does  have 
insurance  up  to  the  limit  under  the  act 
and  there  is  an  emergency  aid  provided 
by  the  Federal  Goveniment  In  the  area 
generally,  would  that  indl\idual  who  is 
insured  automatically  be  denied  this 
other  Federal  assistance? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Certainly  not. 
However.  In  order  to  qualify  for  the  other 
Federal  assistance,  the  man  has  to  show 
what  his  loss  Is.  His  loss  is  only  that 
which  he  suffers  over  and  beyond  the  In- 
surance coverage,  if  any. 

Mr.  K"^.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
the  explanation. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  If  I  may  state  one 
further  fact:  It  is  our  hope  that  subse- 
quent to  the  passage  of  this  legislation, 
should  this  type  of  tragedy  occur  in  an 
area  where  there  is  no  full  coverage  and 
coverage  has  not  been  taken  advantage 
of  by  all  of  the  residents  in  the  area, 
publicity  will  be  given  this  fact,  and  cer- 
tainly this  is  the  best  way  we  know  to 
see  to  it  that  as  time  goes  by  all  people 
will  take  advantage  of  this  subsidized 
rate  and  subsidized  insurance  in  order 
to  protect  themselves  against  these  losses. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Coloi-ado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGEIRS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  KylI  raises  a  very  Interesting 
question,  particularly  as  it  relates  to 
Federal  aid  In  disaster  areas. 

However,  I  might  point  out  that  most 
of  the  aid  that  is  given  the  Federal 
Government  In  disaster  areas  is  con- 
fined to  the  damage  that  may  be  done  to 
the  streets,  the  sewer  systems,  and  to  the 
various  bridges  In  cormection  with  the 
operation  of  that  particular  community, 
and  other  things  of  that  nature. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment,  as  such,  does  not  participate  with 
the  individual  to  help  replace  him  in  any 
way  or  in  any  manner  of  circumstance  or 
participation  for  the  damage  done.  Now, 
Mr.  Chairman,  with  that  fact  in  mind, 
the  only  aid  about  which  I  know  which 
can  come  to  the  small  businessman  is 
that  aid  which  comes  through  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and,  also,  if  he 
qualifies  to  meet  the  disaster  qualifica- 
tions. Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  may  ap- 
ply and  receive  a  long-term  loan,  low 
interest  rate  loan. 

Now,  with  that  in  mind,  and  keeping 
in  mind  what  we  are  undertaking  to  do 
here  today,  as  I  understand  it,  in  the  in- 
stances of  those  Individuals  who  have 
homes,  but  who  cannot  obtain  insurance 
thereon,  and  with  reference  to  those 
small  businessmen  who  cannot  obtain  in- 
surance against  flood  protection  in  a 
particular  area,  will  have  an  opportunity 
here  to  obtain  the  insurance. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  they  obtain 
the  insurance  and  when  the  Govern- 
ment participates — now.  I  say  "the  Gov- 
ernment participates"— it  is  "amazing  as 
to  the  number  of  insurance  companies 
which  will  not  issue  a  flood  damage  pol- 
icy to  these  people,  especially  if  the 
property  is  located  close  to  an  area  that 
is  likely  to  be  flooded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  result  of  what  we 
are  undertaking  to  do  here  is  to  try  to 
help  those  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion,  there  is 
nothing  contained  in  this  proposal  which, 
if  adopted,  would  disqualify  our  working 
against  the  advantage  of  anyone  who 
may  take  the  insurance. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  add  this  statement  to  what  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  has  just  said. 
What  you  will  find  here  is  that  this  pro- 
gram, if  adopted,  will  have  a  twofold  ap- 
proach. 

Na.  1.  the  first  approach  is  to  help  the 
people  in  these  high-frequency  fiood- 
prone  areas,  people  who  cannot  afford 
actuarially  the  cost  of  insurance  to  cover 
their  homes  and  the  contents  thereof. 

However,  the  other  question  is  one 
which  is  directed  toward  the  approach 
designed  to  attract  private  industry  into 
this  area  and  ultimately  turn  the  "prob- 
lem over  to  the  efforts  of  private  in- 
dustry and  to  take  the  Government  out 
of  this  program. 

This  is  what  I  believe  to  be  the  con- 
sensus of  this  House  of  Representatives 
over  the  years  and  It  Is  our  opinion  that 
we  can  do  this  through  this  approach 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr 
Yates]. 

Mr.  YATES.  What  Is  the  relationship 
between  the  claimant  and  the  insurance 
company  and  the  Federal  Government? 
Must  the  Federal  Government  approve 
every  claim  that  has  reached  the  point 
of  settlement  as  between  the  claimant 
and  the  Insurance  company? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Of  course,  the  Insur- 
ance companies  will  write  the  policies 
and  they  will  collect  the  premiums.' 
Therefore,  they  will  pay  the  claimants 
with  the  cooperation  and  the  Interest  of 


the  Federal  Government  being  taken  In- 
to consideration. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  may  the  Gov- 
ernment overrule  a  settlement  which  has 
been  made  between  the  claimant  and 
the  insurance  company? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  This  would  be— this 
is  a  good  question  and  I  am  glad  you 
brought  it  up.  I  do  not  think,  except  in 
instances  where  the  insurance  company 
made  an  exhorbitant  payment  or  there 
was  fraud  that  such  action  would  be 
undertaken.  However,  when  there  are 
these  large  sums  expended,  these  sums 
will  be  revealed  in  an  audit. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  will  yield  further, 
I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  has  quite 
answered  my  question. 

Assuming  that  a  claimant  reaches  a 
settlement  with  the  insurance  company 
on  a  loss,  what  role  does  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment play,  or  what  may  the  Federal 
Government  do  at  that  point?  Does  the 
Federal  Government  have  the  authority 
to  compel  a  rejection  by  the  Insurance 
company  of  the  proposed  settlement? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes.  I  believe  if  the 
proposed  settlement  was  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  actual  claim,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  step  in.  But,  secondly,  if 
the  Government  was  not  able  to  observe 
it  at  that  time,  then  It  would  be  picked 
up  in  the  audit. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.   ST  GERMAIN.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that   the   way   this  is  set  up, 
there  are  x  number  of  insurance  com- 
panies, large  companies,  who  are  going 
to  participate  in  the  risk  pool  that  they 
themselves  will  set  up.  The  other  com- 
panies will  be  able  to  participate  in  the 
selling  or  in  the  sale,  as  agents,  to  sell 
this  insurance  nationwide  in  the  areas 
where  it  is  necessary.  We  must  keep  in 
mind  that  these  companies  that  are  go- 
ing to  determine  the  amount  that  is  go- 
ing to  be  paid  to  a  claimant  will  also  pay 
a  percentage  of  the  loss.  And  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  entire  execution 
of  this  program  as  far  as  these  adminis- 
trative matters  are  concerned  is  going 
to  be  left  with  the  insurance  companies, 
to  private  industry.  The  only  time  the 
Federal    Government    would    come    in 
would  be  under  their  audit.  If  they  find 
a  loss,  let  us  say.  that  was  paid  out  to 
a  claimant  that  should  not  have  been 
paid  under  this  particular  endorsement, 
in  other  words,  it  was  not  a  loss  due  to 
flood  damage,  but  rather  to  some  other 
damage  covered  under  other  portions  of 
the  policy  that  existed  prior  to  the  ad- 
vent of  flood  insurance,  there  the  Federal 
Government  would  have  the  option  of 
taking  the  Insurance  company  into  court 
if    necessary   to   have   adjudicated   the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  this  cover- 
age came  under  this  new  endorsement. 
But  as  far  as  the  Federal  Government 
is  concerned,  being  a  party  as  an  ad- 
justor,  or,  say,  in  the  payment  of  claims, 
that  is  not  the  case.  That  is  what  the 
insurance   companies    are   going   to  be 
paid  for.  And.  as  I  say,  we  have  to  re- 
member that  at  all  times  a  percentage  of 


the  loss  is  coming  out  of  the  Insurance 
companies'  own  pool. 

And  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
under  the  legislation  there  is  a  limit  of 
S17.500  per  structure,  and  a  $5,000  limit 
on  the  contents. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  further  question' 
Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Where  does  the  Federal 
Government  come  into  the  picture 
then?  Are  Federal  funds  to  be  used  only 
in  the  event  that  the  insurance  pool  is 
inadequate  to  pay  the  claims? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  No,  no.  But  when 
there  is  a  loss — and  usually  it  is  not 

going  to  be  an  individual  house 

Mr.  YATES.  That  Is  right,  it  will  be 
a  whole  area. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  It  would  be  a  whole 
area. 

Mr.  YATES.  Yes. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  When  a  loss  occurs 
in  an  area,  the  Insurance  companies  and 
the  Federal  Government  will  then  look 
at  the  actuarial  tables  established  for 
that  particular  zone  or  area.  The  ac- 
tuarial tables  will  then  say  that  In  this 
particular  area  the  insurace  companies 
necessarily  are  liable  for  22,  28.  or  38 
percent  of  the  loss,  the  balance  of  the 
loss  payments  come  from  the  Federal 
Government  as  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  that  be  true,  then  whv 
does  not  the  Federal  Government  have 
a  voice  In  the  settlement?  I  gathered 
from  what  the  gentleman  said  previ- 
ously that  the  adjustments  are  made 
between  the  claimant  and  the  private 
insurer? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  YATES.  If  that  be  true,  and  the 
Federal  Government  Is  to  pay  a  portion 
of  the  loss  in  a  particular  area,  why 
should  not  the  Federal  Government  have 
a  supervisory  role  to  play  here  In  mak- 
ing sure  that  the  settlements  are  equit- 
able? 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  If  the  gentleman 

will  yield  further 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  further. 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  If  that  is  the  case, 
why  do  we  get  the  private  insurance 
companies  involved  at  all?  The  entire 
reasoning  behind  this  Is  to  have  private 
industry  running  this.  We  know  that 
the  private  insurance  Industry,  because 
of  the  type  of  loss  Involved,  has  not  been 
able  to  provide  this  type  of  Insurance. 
The  only  way  It  can  be  provided  is  by 
means  of  a  Federal  subsidy,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why.  And  certainly  the  gen- 
tleman realizes  that  If  company  X  were 
to  pay  20  or  30  or  40  claims  that  should 
not  have  been  paid,  upon  an  audit  by 
the  Federal  Government,  if  It  finds  that 
the  company  should  not  have  paid  those 
claims,  the  Federal  Government  then 
has  a  claim  against  the  Insurance  com- 
pany because  the  claims  were  unwar- 
ranted, and  those  moneys  will  be  repay- 
able to  the  Federal  Government. 

But  certainly  I  feel— and  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  agrees— that  it  is  In  the 
best  Interests  of  all  parties  concerned 
to  leave  the  administration  and  these 
other  matters  In  the  program  entirely 
with  private  Industry.  That  is  the  whole 
point  behind  this  bill. 
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I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  RoGERsl  a  moment  ago  Indi- 
cated that  the  only  time  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment comes  in  is  in  cases  of  a  national 
disaster,  through  normal  public  service 
or  by  long-term  loans.  I  think  he  would 
want  the  record  to  show  that  in  such  case 
as  the  Alaskan  disaster,  for  Instance,  the 
Federal  Government  even  went  as  far  as 
to  forgive  Federal  mortgages  on  loans 
to  homeowners,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  What  I  was 
referring  to  In  my  statement  was  the 
situation  where  we  had  a  disastrous 
flood  in  my  area  2  years.  I  schemed  and 
tried  to  get  the  Federal  Government  to 
help  the  homeowners  whose  homes  were 
destroyed,  and  the  only  thing  I  could 
ever  get  them  to  come  up  with  with  the 
roads  and  bridges  and  sewers.  And  when 
we  tried  to  get  something  for  the  private 
homes,  we  did  not  get  anything.  I  do 
not  know  of  anything  or  anybody  other 
than  the  Red  Cross  that  was  in  a  position 
to  aid  and  assist  them.  If  we  do  have  any 
program,  I  certainly  must  have  over- 
looked it  and  certainly  must  not  have 
been  very  diligent  In  trying  to  help  my 
constituents  because  I  was  trying  to  help 
them  when  we  had  this  disaster. 

Do  you  know  of  any  program  that  they 
could  have  taken  advantage  of? 

Mr.  KYL.  No.  the  assistance  that  I 
was  referring  to  Is  special  congressional 
action  such  as  we  took  In  the  case  of  the 
Alaska  disaster  at  which  time  we  even, 
under  the  law.  canceled  mortgage  obli- 
gations to  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Now  you 
are    talking    about    something    special, 
some   special   assistance   act   which  the 
Congress  passed  or  would  pass? 
Mr.  KYL.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  you  know 
of  any,  I  would  like  to  be  informed. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.    CRAMER.    Some    question    was 
raised  that,  of  course,  disaster  relief  has 
in  the  past  come  before  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
study  was  made  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  a  few 
years  ago.  Is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  BARRETT.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  CRAI^ER.  As  a   matter  of  fact, 
back  in  1956,  as  I  remember,  a  fiood  in- 
surance study  bill  was  enacted.  But  it 
was  never  implemented  because  no  plan 
evolved   that  was  acceptable  to  private 
enterprise  as  well  as   to  the  Congress. 
We  considered  in  our  committee  for  a 
number  of  months  this  study  and  held 
hearings  on   it.  Legislation   was  intro- 
duced to  provide  for  similar  relief  such  as 
this.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  and  is  this 
not  correct,  that  as  of  today  the  only 
manner  In  which  the  Congress  deals  with 
the  problem  or  has  in  the  past,  has  been 
on  a  piecemeal  disaster-by-dlsaster  basis. 
Mr  BARRETT.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Which  does  not  pro- 
vide for  any  certainty   in  planning  or 
capability  on  the  part  of  homeowners  or 
business  owners  to  protect  themselves  in 
advance;  does  It? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  CRAMER.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
there  Is  not  available  to  them  water  dam- 
age insurance  particularly  in  the  need 
areas  where  damage  has  occurred  in  the 
past  and  they  cannot  even  get  Insur- 
ance; is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  So.  in  effect,  what  we 
have  done  in  the  past  on  a  piecemeal 
basis  has  given  some  slight  relief,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  discrimina- 
tory in  some  areas  as  compared  to  oth- 
ers— meaning  the  Northeast  and  Soutn- 
east  For  instance,  in  the  Southeast  we 
had  a  forgiveness  of  Sl,800  of  FHA  pay- 
ments. 

Then  we  had  my  proposal  before  our 
committee  of  actual  Federal  grants  to 
subsidize  homeownership  losses  and 
property  losses.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  the 
most  logical  and  reasonable  nationwide 
plan  of  approach  to  this  so  homeowners 
and  businesses  can  protect  themselves  In 
advance  in  participation  with  private  en- 
terprise. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  That  is  our  common 

objective. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman. I  think  he  and  his  committee 
have  done  an  excellent  job  generally  on 
this  legislation  rather  than  dealing  on 
a  piecemeal  basis  with^these  d  fferent 
disaster  problems.  This  covers  areas  of 
protection  which  are  not  now  available 
and  have  not  been  available  in  the  past. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 

rcct 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Would  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  agree  with  me  that 
one  of  the  basic  problems  that  an  indi- 
vidual business  or  an  individual  home- 
owner faces  is  the  need  for  immediate 
cash  following  a  disaster,  and  that  the 
basic  objective  of  this  particular  legisla- 
tion is  to  give  that  person  the  rapid 
ability  to  recover  financially  so  that  they 
can  get  back  on  their  feet  at  the  earhest 
possible  time?  The  fact  that  this  has 
been  worked  out  successfully,  not  only  in 
this  committee,  but  follows  some  of  the 
recommendations  that  came  from  our 
Flood  Control  Subcommittee,  I  think  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  are  to  be  commended 
for  what  they  are  doing. 

As  I  understand,  we  have  the  insur- 
ance organizations,  who  would  be  obvl- 
ouslv  concerned  about  the  Government 
getting  Into  the  insurance  business.  We 
have  their  endorsement  of  this  concept. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Further  allud- 
ing to  the  comments  made  by  my  friend 
from  Illinois,  certainly  this  will  not 
change  anv  of  the  regulations  now  estab- 
lished for  the  administration  of  Insur- 
ance companies  within  the  confines  of 
anv  one  of  the  States.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 

rect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  title  of  the  bill  is  "To 


amend  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act 
of  1956."  How  about  flooding  and  in- 
demnification for  damage  by  flooding? 
Let  me  see  if  I  understand  this  matter 
correctly.  The  gentleman  from  Florida 
speaking  a  moment  ago  referred  to  this 
point.  Would  this  be  water  damage 
caused  by  a  hurricane,  or  must  it  be  a 
stream  overflowing  its  banks?  What  is 
a  flood?  Or  is  it  designed  to  cover  all 
water  damage?  Where  does  this  begin 
and  where  does  it  end? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  raised  a  very  good  point.  I  would 
like,  if  I  can,  to  clarify  the  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
you  would. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  You  say,  "Where  does 
it  begin?  Where  does  it  stop?"  It  begins 
when  the  local  government  says,  "We 
now  have  inaugurated  a  program  for 
land  control  use  pohcies."  The  insurance 
on  an  existing  home  in  that  area  can  be 
subsidized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  not  designed, 
then,  as  in  the  case  of  a  hurricane  in 
Florida  or  anywhere  else  along  the  sea- 
board States,  the  gulf  area,  and  so 
forth — this  is  not  designed,  then,  to  in- 
demnify property  owners  for  water  dam- 
age as  a  result  of  flooding  by  virtue  of  a 
hurricane;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Under  the  definitions 
in  the  bill,  that  would  be  covered. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  In  further  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  gentleman.  I  refer 
to  page  12  of  the  report.  The  definition 
of  "flood"  states: 

The  term  mav  include  any  Inundation 
from  (1)  rising  waters.  (2)  the  overflow  of 
streams,  rivers,  and  other  bodies  of  water, 
(3)  tidal  surges,  abnormally  high  tidal  water, 
tidal  waves,  and  tsunamis,  and  i4)  from 
hurricanes,  and  other  severe  storms  or  de- 
luges. 

The  gentleman  should  keep  this  in 
mind  in  asking  that  question.  As  the 
gentleman  who  is  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee has  stated,  this  insurance  is 
going  to  be  available  In  flood-prone  areas, 
so  if  one  lived  on  top  of  a  hill  In  the 
middle  of  the  city  of  Providence,  R.I . 
where  there  is  no  damage  possible  from 
rising  waters  or  flooding  waters,  there 
would  be  no  coverage  there.  There  would 
be  no  Insurance  even  sold  or  available, 
because  anybody  would  be  silly  even  to 
buy  the  endorsement,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 
If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  we 
have  tornadoes  and  cyclones  in  the  State 
of  Iowa,  which  ordinarily  are  followed  by 
heavy  rains.  „     ^.     „ 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  And  by  flooding? 
Mr   GROSS.  By  flooding. 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  There  Is  a  differ- 
entiation between  wind-driven  rain  dam- 
age, which  is  now  covered  under  the 
homeowners'  policy,  and  flooding.  If,  as 
a  result  of  a  tornado,  a  flood  occurs,  there 
is  a  difference. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Wind  can  be  jusc  as  effec- 
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tlve  M  a  flood.  If  all  windows  are  blown 
out  and  there  Is  a  cloudburst,  then  there 
can  be  just  as  much  damage  as  from  a 
flood. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  That  is  covered 
under  wind  damage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Under  one  situation  the 
damage  can  be  covered,  but  not  under 
the  other. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  That  Is  already 
covered  at  the  present  time  under  the 
wind  damage  insurance. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman   from  New  Jersey    [Mr. 

WiDNALLl. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  very  hard  work  he  has  done 
toward  formalizing  the  bill  and  bring- 
ing it  to  the  House. 

This  legislation,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  an 
answer — a  reasonable  and  economically 
feasible  answer— to  one  of  our  critical 
nationwide  problems. 

I  have  been  an  early  proponent  of  flood 
insurance  programs,  and  I  am  delighted 
with  the  reception  which  this  proposed 
program  has  had,  both  in  the  Senate, 
which  passed  on  September  14,  1967,  and, 
thus  far,  in  this  body.  Mr.  Chairman, 
after  extensive  hearings  on  this  proposal, 
the  Housing  Subcommittee  approved  the 
measure  by  a  vote  of  12  to  0,  and  this 
action  was  followed  by  the  full  commit- 
tee's action  which  reported  the  bill  favor- 
ably by  a  vote  of  31  to  0. 

Year  after  year,  residents  In  nearly 
all  of  the  States  continue  to  suffer  losses 
caused  by  catastrophic  flooding.  The  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  property  losses  alone 
put  flooding  Into  the  lead  in  terms  of 
damage  inflicted  by  all  natural  disasters. 
Flood-caused  damages  are.  of  course, 
compounded  by  the  tragic  suffering  and 
loss  of  life  which  accompany  these  disas- 
ters. Each  year  the  risk  of  Increasingly 
large  losses  becomes  greater. 

Mr.  Chairman,  congressional  concern 
with  finding  a  satisfactory  means  of  cop- 
ing with  flood  losses  is  not  of  recent 
origin.  There  are  many  Members  here 
today,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  who 
participated  in  the  efforts  during  1955 
and  1956  to  enact  the  Federal  Flood  In- 
surance Act  of  1956. 

I  was  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  that 
legislation  and  I  shared  with  many 
others  the  disappointment  that  the  pro- 
gram which  it  would  have  provided  did 
not  become  a  reality. 

Since  then  floods  have  repeatedly 
taken  their  grievous  tolls  In  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  from  all  segments  of  our 
society. 

A  part  of  the  tragedy  of  this  devasta- 
tion is  that  there  is  at  present  no  means 
by  which  a  person  may  obtain  a  degree  of 
economic  recovery  from  the  losses  which 
he  might  suffer.  This  is  true  because  the 
one  means  by  which  prudent  peo- 
ple ordinarily  do  this— the  purchase  of 
Insurance — Is  not  available  against  the 
peril  of  flood. 

Yet  people  do  not  want  to  rely  solely 
on  charity  or  on  Government  assistance 
when  disaster  strikes.  They  want  to  pro- 


vide beforehand  for  their  own  protection. 
But  at  this  point  in  time.  Government 
disaster  relief  remains  the  largest  source 
of  massive  flood  disaster  assistance. 

This  is  not  because  the  Nation's  great 
property  insurance  industry  has  not  the 
will  to  provide  flood  coverage.  Quite  the 
contrar>'.  We  were  told  repeatedly  dur- 
ing the  hearings  on  this  bill  that  the 
industry  is  an.xious  to  provide  flood  in- 
surance coverage  but  that  the  companies 
cannot  do  so  without  help — at  least  in 
the  beginning — from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  public  and  insurance  Industry 
support  for  the  flood  insurance  bill,  as 
evidenced  In  our  hearings,  is  practically 
unanimous.  All  segments  of  the  property 
insurance  industry  were  represented  in 
these  hearings,  including  the  companies 
which  expect  to  participate  as  risk 
bearers,  those  companies  which  expect 
to  participate  as  fiscal  agents,  and  the 
agents  who  would  carry  this  new  flood 
insurance  coverage  directly  to  the  pub- 
lic. They  all  ag;ree  thac  the  proposed 
flood  insurance  program  will  enable 
them  to  provide  the  flood  peril  coverage 
for  which  there  is  such  a  great  public 
need. 

The  proposed  program,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  a  result  of  our  request  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  undertake  a  thorough  study 
of  alternative  means  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  flood  victims  and  report  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress. 

The  proposal  before  us  would  permit 
the  private  Insurance  industry,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Federal  Government, 
to  serve  the  public  by  insuring  against 
the  risk  of  flood  losses.  Under  its  pro- 
visions all  companies  wishing  to  partici- 
pate in  the  risk  sharing  may  form  a  pool 
to  distribute  the  risk  on  a  subscription 
basis.  Others  may  wish  to  participate 
only  as  fiscal  agents  of  risk-bearing  com- 
panies, and  in  this  capacity  would  han- 
dle the  policies  on  behalf  of  the  pool 
members.  The  Government  would  pro- 
vide excess  loss  reinsurance  for  catas- 
trophic loss. 

I  would  observe  here  that  up  to  the 
maximum  amount  of  risk  for  which  the 
private  insurance  carriers  subscribe  they 
will  bear  the  risk  of  loss  of  their  capi- 
tal and  earnings.  The  bill  would  also  re- 
quire that  these  insurers  pay  a  propor- 
tion of  the  collected  premiums  to  the 
Government  as  a  reinsurance  premium. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  insurers 
who  participate  as  risk  bearers  will  be 
entitled  to  earn  a  reasonable  return  for 
their  efforts.  Of  course,  in  years  of  ex- 
tensive flood  losses  these  companies 
would  not  only  lose  any  hope  of  possible 
profits  but  also  capital  which  they  com- 
mit to  this  venture.  They  will,  therefore, 
be  true  risk  takers  and  will  be  balancing 
the  gains  from  good  years  against  the 
risk  of  capital  losses  in  bad  years. 

The  bill  provides  as  an  alternative  to 
risk  sharing  by  the  private  insurance  in- 
dustry that,  after  the  Congress  is  given 
appropriate  notice,  the  Government  may 
assume  all  the  risk  permitted  by  the  act 
while  using  the  Insurance  industry  only 
on  a  fiscal  agency  basis.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  program  which  will  become  op- 
erative is  the  program  with  full  indus- 
try participation  as  risk  bearers  and,  I 


might  add,  I  am  Joined  in  this  hope  by 
the  administration.  'With  this  Insurance 
I  think  we  can  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  private  insurers  can  carry  this 
coverage  with  minimal  assistance  from 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  owners  of  property 
located  in  zones  of  high  flood  hazard 
where  the  cost  of  this  Insurance,  as  deter- 
mined  by  actuarial  methods,  would  be 
unreasonably  high,  will  be  benefltlng,  if 
there  are  losses,  from  a  Federal  contribu- 
tion. This  contribution  would  be  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  actuarial  rate 
and  a  reasonable  rate  which  the  pur- 
chasers in  high-risk  zones  could  afford. 
In  other  words,  those  who  really  need  In- 
surancv.  will  be  able  to  buy  It. 

Flood  Insurance  will  initially  be  avail- 
able  In  just  those  areas  for  which  flood 
data  are  already  available  and,  as  rapidly 
as  the  required  data  may  be  collected 
and  studied  in  additional  areas.  Coverage 
will  be  available  for  one-  to  four-family 
dwellings  and  as  a  result  of  the  amend- 
ment adopted  In  the  committee,  which 
I  introduced  for  smaller  business  proper- 
ties. Additional  types  of  coverage  could 
be  available  later  only  after  congressional 
action,  and  after  the  Congress  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  act  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  regarding 
expanded  coverage. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment of  land-use  measures  at  the 
local  level  to  encourage  a  reduction  of 
exposure  in  zones  of  identifiable  hazard, 
to  the  risk  of  flood  loss.  I  trust  HUD  will 
not  try  to  Involve  the  program  in  ex- 
traneous measures  with  its  published 
regulations. 

In  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing,  Mr.  Chairman,  representatives 
of  the  insurance  Industry,  of  the  State 
Insurance  commissions,  and  of  many  lo- 
calities which  have  experienced  flood 
losses,  and  a  number  of  House  Members, 
testified  as  to  the  economic  soundness 
and  reasonableness  of  this  comprehen- 
sive approach  and  the  urgent  need  for 
its  early  enactment. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee, after  repeated  urging  by  its 
minority  members,  provided  for  the  im- 
mediate coverage  of  smaller  business 
properties  and  for  somewhat  higher  loss 
limits  for  business  inventories  than  had 
originally  been  contemplated.  These  are 
needed  and  economically  sound  additions 
to  this  program. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  a  prob- 
lem about  which  some  Members  have 
expressed  some  concern:  how  the  pro- 
gram will  be  financed.  Your  committee, 
at  the  continued  urging  of  my  colleagues, 
has  been  careful  to  consider  all  facets  of 
this  problem. 

The  limitations  on  total  insurance  in 
force  and  on  individual  policy  coverages 
and  the  utilization  of  the  Treasury  bor- 
rowing authority  which  was  created  by 
the  1956  act  have  been  carefully  consid- 
ered by  your  committee.  They  would  pro- 
vide an  appropriate  means  of  assuring 
the  proper  funding  of  this  program  in 
keeping  with  the  needs  of  the  insured, 
the  insuring  companies,  and  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  Government. 
I  would  strongly  and  sincerely  urge 
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that  the  House  enact  S.  1985,  as  reported. 
Mr  Chairman.  It  is  a  responsible  biparti- 
san effort  to  assure  that  future  flood 
losses  to  our  citizens  are  not  the  ruinous 
thing  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  'WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  First  of  all,  I 
rise  to  compliment  the  gentleman  and 
the  full  commitee  for  doing  what  I  think 
is  an  excellent  job.  As  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Flood  Control 
Subcommittee,  having  viewed  these 
problems  throughout  the  country,  as  one 
of  those  who  participated  in  the  offering 
of  the  amendment  for  the  HUD  study  on 
flood  insurance,  I  want  to  say  at  that 
particular  time  we  were  concerned  about 
losing  jurisdiction  over  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation.  I  want  to  go  on  rec- 
ord as  stating  the  committee,  in  my  judg- 
ment, has  done  an  excellent  job,  and  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  express  my 
strong  support  of  legislation  to  establish 
a  program  of  flood  Insurance  It  Is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  this  body  develop  a 
program  to  assist  in  providing  economi- 
cally feasible  insurance  to  those  who 
have  homes  and  businesses  in  areas  of 
flood  risk. 

In  the  past  2  months  alone,  I  have 
been  in  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  and  in  the 
Rio  Grande  Basin  in  Texas  on  inspection 
tours  with  our  Public  Works  Committee 
to  view  the  damages  suffered  as  a  result 
of  severe  flooding.  My  own  cor\gressional 
district  has  been  hard  hit  almost  every 
winter  with  the  personal  property  dam- 
ages which  come  from  flooding  condi- 
fons.  In  addition,  a  tidal  wave  in  1964 
wiped  out  the  entire  downtown  business 
district  of  my  hometown  of  Crescent 
City,  Calif. 

You  can  see  that  I  have  firsthand  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  on  this  subject. 
I  have  personally  witnessed  the  stagger- 
ing losses  to  cattle,  crops,  and  property. 
I  have  seen  lives  lost  in  floods  and  related 
rescue  work.  And  I  have  participated  in 
the  rebuilding  effort  which  must  follow 
every  flood. 

From  my  exposure  to  flooding  and 
flood  damages,  I  have  become  keenly 
aware  of  the  need  to  provide  some  kind 
of  flood  insurance.  The  Congress  has 
indicated  Its  concern  already  by  passage 
of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  In  the  last  Con- 
gress. The  Disaster  Relief  Act  was  an 
Important  step  forward  but,  as  I  indi- 
cated In  our  committee  report  on  the 
act,  It  Is  Important  to  continue  our  efforts 
by  completing  the  flood  and  disaster  in- 
surance program  so  that  we  can  provide 
the  maximum  relief  to  disaster  victims. 
The  development  of  a  sound  program 
of  flood  insurance  took  a  great  deal  of 
careful  thought  and  effort  from  the 
committee  and  this  legislation  Is  the 
result  of  long  study.  I  support  this  bill 
and  the  philosophy  of  subsidizing  insur- 
ance rates  to  the  extent  that  actuarially 
sound  rates  exceed  economically  feasible 

rates. 
Anyone  who  has  seen,  as  I  have,  homes 

and  property  strewn  across  the  landscape 
or  who  has  seen  thousands  of  head  of 

cattle  half  burled  in  mud  and  silt  or 


who  has  had  to  help  rebuild  entire  areas 
after  flood  devastation  will  agree  some 
type  of  protection  must  be  provided.  Pro- 
tection which  wUl  enable  homeowners, 
farmers,  ranchers,  and  businessmen  to 
get  back  on  their  feet  quickly  and  with 
the  least  possible  disruption  to  the  local 
economy. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  a  national  pro- 
gram of  disaster  Insurance  Is  the  proper 
answer.  Through  It,  the  people  who  are 
actually  endangered  will  be  contribut- 
ing their  share  to  the  rebuilding  efforts. 
It  will  not  be  a  matter  of  the  Federal  or 
State  government  having  to  bear  all  the 
financial  burden. 

I  firmly  believe  that  a  program  of 
national  flood  insurance  must  be  coupled 
with  an  Increased  effort  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  flood  control  and  water 
conservation  works.  If  we  are  going  to 
assist  In  providing  flood  Insurance.  I  be- 
lieve we  must,  at  the  same  time,  work 
to  reduce  the  necessity  for  It. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  we  should  not  confine 
ourselves  to  working  toward  assisting 
those  who  suffer  from  high  waters.  We 
must  also  take  Into  consideration  those 
whose  homes  and  property  are  damaged 
by  other  disasters  such  as  earthquakes, 
forest  fires,  and  other  such  catastrophic 
acts  of  nature.  Including  such  disasters 
would  broaden  the  Insurance  base  and 
reduce  costs. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  re- 
ported this  legislation  so  promptly  and 
I  hope  this  legislation  will  be  adopted 
overwhelmingly  today. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  'WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  First  of  all,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
knowing  as  I  do  the  great  amount  of 
effort  he  has  expended  in  this  particular 
program.  However,  there  are  a  couple  of 
features  of  this  legislation  that  are  not 
perfectly  clear  to  me.  I  think  an  expla- 
nation from  the  gentleman  might  be 
helpful  from  the  standpoint  of  the  leg- 
islative historj'  to  be  made  on  this. 

As  I  understand  this  bill,  before  an 
area  can  qualify  to  obtain  this  flood  in- 
surance it  must  be  certified  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  or  other  governmental 
agencies  as  being  a  flood  area  that  has 
had  a  hlstor>-  and  experience  of  flooding. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  Is  a  correct  In- 
terpretation. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Now,  there  are  many 
areas,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  already  certified 
as  flood  areas  largely  because  many 
creeks  and  streams  in  those  areas  have 
been  overfiowing  and  have  gone  up  to 
too  high  and  perhaps  damaged  a  ver>' 
small  amount  of  properties,  and  these 
areas  would  probably  be  qualified. 

My  concern,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this: 
Supposing  in  New  Jersey,  along  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  several  conununitles  have 
been  certified  because  of  their  past  his- 
tory of  fiooding  and  the  majority  of  them 
have  not  been  flooded  because  they  have 
not  had  a  flood  of  that  stage,  but  sup- 
pose that  we  had,  as  we  have  had.  and  as 
the  distinguished  gentleman  knows  in 


the  past,  severe  storms  and  hurricanes 
on  the  coast  and  supposing  they  hit  in 
an  area  which  has  not  been  certified,  but 
which  as  the  result  of  this  special  hurri- 
cane would  suffer  great  flooding  In  that 
area,  as  I  understand  it.  they  would  not 
be  covered? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  May  I  answer  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
in  this  way.  It  is  certainly  impossible  to 
certify  the  entire  United  States  at  this 
moment  for  coverage  under  this  bill.  We 
must  have  some  experience  based  upon 
our  findings  after  the  program  is  com- 
menced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  number  of 
proven  areas  at  the  present  time 
throughout  the  United  States  where  very 
severe  floods  do  occur  and  which  are  sus- 
ceptible to  floodir^  incursions  and  flood 
damage.  There  are  other  areas  along  the 
coastline  where  I  am  sure  there  would  be 
a  very  early  certification  because  of  their 
proximity  to  the  flooding  waters. 

Mr  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  in  other 
words,  Is  the  gentleman  saying  that  it  is 
the  Intent  of  the  committee  that  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  potential— to 
the  hazard  that  could  be  anticipated— 
even  though  the  past  history  does  not  so 
demonstrate  that  they  have  actually  had 
fioods?  In  other  words.  If  the  area  Is 
geographically  susceptible  to  the  dangers 
of  flooding,  should  that  factor  not  be 
considered  in  evaluating  this  insurance 
policy?  ^     ,. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  These  factors  should 
be  considered,  and  these  factors  have 
been  taken  into  consideration  In  the  set- 
ting up  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  it  the 
gentleman's  intention  and  the  Intention 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency to  expand  this  program  as  rapidly 
as  feasible,  to  the  end  that  all  citizens 
who  really  want  flood  insurance  and  who 
have  a  need  for  it  can  obtain  such  in- 
surance? 

Mr.  'WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
sav  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  my  colleague,  the  only  way 
In  which  we  can  have  a  sound  program 
for  the  future  Is  through  making  the 
program  available  to  all  citizens  of  the 
Ui-ilted  States  who  wish  to  participate 
In  It  and  who  are  potentlallj-  exposed 
to  the  dangers  encompassed  herein. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  that  this 
program  will  lead  to  much  more  com- 
prehensive programs  later  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  frankly,  we  are  feeUng 
our  way  and  are  only  getting  started.  It 
Is  mv  opinion  that  this  represents  a  very- 
healthy  beginning.  It  is,  however,  some- 
thing upon  which  we  must  act  right  now 
and  which  we  should  not  defer  further 
for  further  study. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  'WIDNALL.  I  yield  further  to  my 
distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  my 
understanding  also  correct  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  found, 
upon  investigation,  that  no  such  Insur- 
ance Is  available  In  the  United  States 
today  from  many  or  any  of  the  private 
Insurance  companies? 

Mr    'WIDNALL.  I  would  say  this:   If 
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you  want  to  deal  u-lth,  perhaps,  a  group 
like  Lloyds  of  London  or.  perhaps,  some 
group  over  here  and  if  you  wish  to  pay 
exhoibitant  premiums  therefor,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  obtain  some  flood  damage  cov- 
erage. However,  in  my  opinion  it  is  not 
economically  feasible  for  anyone  to  pur- 
chase it  today  based  upon  the  facts  which 
have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  wroNALL,  I  yield  further  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  So,  really,  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying  is  that  this  program 
represents  only  a  beginning  of  what  will 
hopefully  in  the  near  future  be  a  coop- 
erative effort  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  private  Insurance  compa- 
nies to  provide  flood  Insurance  to  those 
people  in  those  areas  of  the  country  who 
need  It  and  to  give  them  the  opportunity, 
to  give  to  the  homeowner  the  opportunity 
and  to  give  to  the  business  owner  the 
opportunity  to  purchase  this  insurance 
at  a  reasonable  price:  is  that  the  under- 
standing of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  is  con-ect. 
Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  as  well  as  others  who 
have  participated  In  this  debate  and  col- 
loquy, upon  the  efforts  of  the  committee 
in  this  cormection  and  upon  the  tremen- 
dous job  which  they  have  performed  in 
arriving  at  a  solution  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation  and  I  especially  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  fMr.  Wid- 
NALLl.  for  the  views  which  the  gentle- 
man has  set  forth  and  with  reference  to 
the  amendment  which  will  be  offered  to 
provide  coverage  for  small  businesses. 

I  would  also  compliment  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main for  his  leadership  In  the  small  busi- 
ness amendment  being  added. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  stand  in  favor  of  S. 
1985.  In  1961,  my  hometown  of  Harrison, 
Ark.,  experienced  the  devastating  impact 
of  an  unprecedented  flood.  An  estimated 
loss  of  $10  million  was  incurred  mainly 
by  small  businessmen. 

Any  type  loss  to  a  natural  disaster  is 
unfortunate.  But.  the  fact  that  the  lo3s  in 
Harrison  in  1961  was  principally  to  the 
income-generating  establishments  made 
the  situation  even  more  disastrous.  The 
community's  loss  In  working  capital 
probably  equalled  one-third  of  the  bank 
and  savings  deposits.  Had  there  been  a 
program  of  flood  insurance,  such  as  that 
being  discussed  here  today,  the  entire 
town  would  have  recovered  from  the  dis- 
aster much  sooner. 

The  situation  in  Harrison.  Ark.,  is  not 
isolated.  I  speak  of  it  because  it  is  a  per- 
sonal experience.  I  cou'd  cite  other  simi- 
lar losses,  feeling  quite  confident  that  it 
has   been  experienced   by   many   other 


Members  of  this  body,  as  well  as  untold 
thousands  of  the  citizens  of  our  country. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  alter- 
native to  a  national  program  of  flood 
insurance.  This  is  the  only  logical  way 
this  problem  can  be  met.  For  this  reason, 
I  give  my  full  support  to  this  legislation. 
Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina, 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  like  to  continue 
the  colloquy  between  the  gentleman  In 
the  well  and  his  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  with  respect  to  certification  of 
eligibility.  I  understand  some  40-odd 
sections  of  the  United  States  are  already 
determined  to  be  eligible  through  cer- 
tification or  agreement,  or  by  what 
means — is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WIDNALL,  This  has  been  through 
experience  and  through  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  have  looked  through  the 
report,  and  could  not  find  identification 
of  those  communities.  Is  that  informa- 
tion available? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  BARRETT.  It  is  available. 
Mr.  JONAS.  But  they  are  not  in  the 
report,  or  are  they  in  the  hearings? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  They  were  in  the  hear- 
ings, yes.  I  will  be  glad  to  give  the  gentle- 
man all  the  areas  that  have  been  studied 
and  approved  if  the  gentleman  should 
desire. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  believe  in  order  to  have 
a  meaningful  discussion  we  ought  to 
know  where  the  communities  are. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  have  them  here,  and 
I  will  put  them  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  how  many  are  there? 

Mr.  BARRETT,  There  are  46  already 
approved,  and  they  are  continuing  their 
studies. 

Mr.  JONAS,  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  have  only  1  copy? 

Mr,  BARRETT,  I  can  give  the  gentle- 
man a  copy, 

Mr.  JONAS,  I  would  like  to  have  a  copy 
of  it. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  for  yielding, 

Mr.  POLLOCK,  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska. 

Mr,  POLLOCK,  Mr,  Chairman,  is  this 
program  entirely  voluntary  on  the  part 
of  the  people  paying  the  premiums  for 
the  insurance,  or  is  it  contemplated  that 
there  will  be  a  requirement  for  this  kind 
of  insurance  in  the  approved  areas  when- 
ever FHA.  SPA  and  EDA  loans,  and  so 
forth,  are  made? 

In  other  words,  is  it  going  to  require 
the  individuals  making  the  loans  to  carry 
the  coverage?  Has  any  consideration 
been  given  to  this? 

Mr,  WIDNALL.  I  would  say  some  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  it.  but  there 
is  no  full  participation  in  the  program 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Along  these  lines,  would 
it  not  be  practical,  however,  to  believe 
that  once  this  flood  insurance  Is  estab- 


lished In  an  area,  that  no  financial  In- 
stitution will  lend  money  unless  there  Is 
flood  insurance? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  is  a  very  practi- 
cal answer.  I  was  trying  to  make  a  direct 
answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  I  could  not  find  any- 
thing in  the  report  which  would  indicate 
that  this  was  contemplated,  that  there 
would  be  such  coverage.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  this  would  be  a  necessary 
requisite  to  the  successful  implementa- 
tion of  this  program. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  am  sure  it  would  be. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  i  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  In  reading  the  report, 
I  notice  that  the  only  residences  which 
are  now  covered  are  those  which  are  in 
urban  areas,  although  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  by  subsection  ib)  of  section 
102  of  the  bill  to  study  the  extension  or 
possible  extension  of  this  protection  to 
agricultural  properties.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Not  as  I  understand  it; 
this  goes  beyond  urban  areas. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  would  be  the  under- 
standing of  the  gentleman  that  the  pro- 
gram would  be  available  to  residential 
properties  in  agricultural  areas? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Yes:  that  is  my  under- 
standing, 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Would  it  also  be  avail- 
able to  cover  the  business  of  farming,  the 
loss  of  crops  in  such  agricultural  areas? 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  We  already  have  that 
in  the  existing  law, 

Mr.  McCLURE.  And  this  bill  would  not 
cover  that? 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  It  could  supplement  it. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  notice  also  that  the 
report  with  respect  to  the  study  section 
indicates  that  other  natural  disasters 
should  be  studied,  and  there  Is  some 
reference  made  to  fires.  I  know  the  re- 
port also  refers  primarily  to  riot-caused 
fires,  but  would  It  not  also  cover  or  pos- 
sibly cover  other  fires  causing  damage  to 
residences  in  such  areas  as  Southern 
California  where  they  have  had  this  rash 
of  brush  fires? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  It  would  have  to  be  an 
entirely  different  program  than  is  pres- 
ently being  offered  in  the  House.  There 
have  been  some  Members  of  the  Congress 
who  wanted  to  try  and  develop  at  the 
present  time  a  comprehensive  program 
to  include  fires,  riot  Insurance,  and  the 
like,  but  we  feel  that  we  have  to  swallow 
hard  this  first  gulp  to  get  going  on  a 
fiood  insurance  program,  where  we  have 
some  facts  and  figures  and  definite  testi- 
mony in  hearings  to  cover  it. 

We  are  only  going  to  completely  con- 
fuse the  issue  if  we  want  to  put  in  a  com- 
prehensive program  at  this  time. 

Mr.   McCLURE.  Was  it  your  under- 
standing that  studies  would  be  directed 
toward  expanding  it  to  other  areas? 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Yes. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Is  that  provided  for  In 
the  bill? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  It  is  understood  that 
we  will  have  studies  and  that  recom- 
mendations will  be  made. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Would  those  studies 
also  be  directed  toward  possible  Insur- 
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aDce  to  cover  forest  fire  losses  or  the  cost 
of  suppressing  such  fires? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  could  be  but  that 
has  not  been  discussed. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  follow  up  on  that 
particular  question? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man- 
Mr.  POLLOCK.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  actuaries  will  be  working  for 
something  like  10  years  to  get  the  fig- 
ures together  for  fiood  insurance.  I  got 
this  information  when  I  testified  on  the 
Senate  side  on  this  bill.  If  that  is  true. 
it  does  not  make  good  sense  to  me  to 
wait  for  that  length  of  time  in  order  to 
cover  all  of  the  major  disasters  that 
would  be  involved  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  If  you  want  a  fiood 
insurance  program  at  this  time,  or  at 
least  the  beginning  of  it,  and  if  you  want 
a  realistic  program,  we  have  to  start 
somewhere.  If  we  want  to  postpone  any 
action  by  this  House  until  we  have  gone 
Into  the  question  of  what  we  would  do 
about  forest  fires  and  riots  and  other 
things,  we  are  just  going  to  get  nowhere 
and  get  nowhere  fast,  and  the  waiting 
period  would  be  far  longer  than  any  of 
the  actuarial  figures  that  have  been  given 
to  you.  I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to  take 
10  years  for  the  entire  job  to  be  done. 
It  will  be  done  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BOW.  On  page  56  of  the  bill,  under 
section  107,  you  provide  for  a  national 
flood  insurance  fund. 

Then  on  page  57  under  subsection  1 4  • , 
there  is  a  provision  out  of  these  funds 
"to  pay  such  administrative  expenses  lor 
portion  of  such  expenses  >  of  carrying 
out  the  flood  insurance  program  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary." 

Then  again  on  page  85  of  the  bill  under 
"Administrative  Expenses'": 

Any  administrative  expenses  which  may  be 
sustained  by  the  Federal  Government  In  car- 
rying out  the  flood  Insurance  prograiii  au- 
thorized under  this  Act  may  be  paid  out  of 
appropriated  funds. 

Then  it  provides  for  appropriations. 

It  seems  to  me,  I  would  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  there  is 
an  inconsistency  here  where  one  portion 
of  the  bill  provides  for  payment  of  ad- 
ministrative expenses  out  of  the  fund 
and  in  another  place  by  appropriating 
funds.  Of  course,  I  favor  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds.  Would  the  gentleman  feel 
that  perhaps  we  should  strike  out  the 
language  on  page  57  and  leave  it  as  it 
is  on  page  85,  so  as  to  provide  appropri- 
ated funds  for  administrative  expenses? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Are  you  addressing 
yourself  to  the  entire  financing  of  the 
bill  or  Just  to  the  administrative  ex- 
penses? 

Mr.  BOW.  To  the  administrative  ex- 
penses as  provided  for  in  the  bill  in  sub- 
section '4)  on  page  57  where  it  says:  "to 
pay  such  administrative  expenses"  out 
of  the  "national  fiood  insurance  fund." 
In  other  words,  that  comes  out  of  the 
fund 

Then  again  on  page  85  you  provide  for 


the  payment  of  administrative  expenses 
out  of  appropriated  funds. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  With  reference  to 
the  first  Instance  that  the  gentleman 
mentions  referring  to  page  57  of  the  bill 
where  expenditures  of  funds  will  come 
out  of  the  national  flood  insurance  fund, 
these  are  administrative  expenses  that 
would  be  Incurred  by  private  Insurance 
companies  in  the  administration  of  the 
program.  A  certain  percentage  or  por- 
tion will  have  to  be  paid  from  the  fund 
initially. 

Then  referring  to  page  85  where  the 
gentleman  mentions  the  appropriation 
process,  these  are  for  funds  that  will  be 
expended  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  agencies  themselves  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  program,  and  the  audit- 
ing, and  what-have-you. 

Mr.  BOW.  As  I  read  the  language  on 
page  57.  it  is  not  clear.  It  says: 

To  pay  such  administrative  expenses  (or 
portion  ol  such  expenses  i  of  carrying  out  the 
flood  Insurance  program  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary. 

Now  it  may  be  deemed  necessary  to 
cover  the  entire  field. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  The  reason  for  the 
language  "may  deem  necessary "  is  the 
Federal  Government  is  paying  a  portion 
of  the  losses  and  it  also  will  be  paying 
a  portion  of  the  administrative  expenses 
to  the  Insurance  companies  in  this  pro- 
gram until  such  time  as  the  private  in- 
siu^ance  companies  themselves  begin  to 
realize  a  profit  over  and  beyond  the  cost 
of  their  administration  of  the  program. 
In  the  initial  stages  it  is  expected  that 
the  greatest  expenditures  will  be  in  the 
administration  and  sale  of  these  insur- 
ance policies. 

Mr.  BOW.  Then  I  Uke  it  that  this  is 
open-end  spending  on  administrative  ex- 
penses which  the  Congress  will  have  no 
control  over?  It  will  actually  be  back- 
door spending  for  administrative  expen- 
ditures, over  which  we  have  no  control. 
Whereas  if  we  follow  the  language  on 
page  85,  Congress  will  have  some  con- 
trol over  administrative  expenses.  The 
gentleman  well  knows  that  it  has  been 
the  experience,  I  think,  in  Government 
that  one  of  the  real  dangerous  places  in 
spending  is  in  "administrative  expenses." 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill,  and  compliment 
the  committee  in  bringing  the  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  insurance  bill. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this 
opportunity    to    congratulate    my    col- 


league from  New  Jersey  on  this  bill.  I 
come  from  an  area,  as  you  well  know, 
in  south  Jersey  where  we  have  been  sub- 
jected for  many  years  to  floods.  One 
locality  in  the  First  District  Is  Wood- 
Lynne,  which  I  see  Is  Included  In  the 
report  as  an  area  that  has  been  affected. 
This  area  has  been  damaged  severely  by 
floodwaters  from  time  to  time  with  great 
loss  to  that  community.  We  also  have 
all  through  the  southern  part  of  New 
Jersey  this  same  problem.  We  are  unable 
to  cope  with  it,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
premium  to  obtain  a  policy  for  flood 
damage  is  prohibitive. 

I  certainly  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  your  remarks.  I  think  this  legisla- 
tion is  most  timely.  I  congratulate  both 
you  and  the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  all  aware  that 
low-lying  land  Is  oftentimes  less  costly. 
Is  it  contemplated  that  if  a  new  housing 
subdivision  is  constructed  in  an  area  that 
is  subject  to  periodic  flooding — that  the 
Government  will  come  along  with  this 
program  to  provide  Insurance  coverage 
to  those  living  in  the  area? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  At  this  point  realistic 
premiums  would  be  charged  to  those  who 
choose  to  live  In  that  area.  That  point  Is 
covered  in  the  bill,  I  think  it  is  a  satis- 
factory provision. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  would  be  charged 
full-cost  premiums? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  WIDNALL,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  There  has  been  some 
suggestion  that  in  order  for  a  specific 
damage  area  to  qualify,  it  might  have  to 
be  declared  a  national  disaster  area.  That 
is  not  correct,  is  it?  Once  these  areas  are 
designated,  as  a  result  of  past  experi- 
ence, "contemplated  flooding"  is  not  con- 
nected in  any  way  w  ith  a  major  disaster? 
It  does  not  have  to  be  a  major  disaster? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  S. 
1985,  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act 
of  1967,  which  would  amend  the  Federal 
Flood  Iruurance  Act  of  1956.  On  January 
23.  1967.  I  Introduced  similar  legisla- 
tion and  commend  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  for  holding  hear- 
ings on  the  legislation  and  for  bringing 
it  to  the  House  for  consideration.  I  un- 
derstand the  vote  was  31  to  0. 

The  bill  has  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed, the  need  Is  clear,  and  it  seems 
apparent  that  special  relief  measures 
now  provided  do  not  offer  permament 
solutions.  Victims  of  fiood  disaster  may 
now  receive  certain  benefits  from  vari- 
ous public  and  private  sources,  and  as 
helpful  as  many  of  these  forms  of  as- 
sistance may  be.  they  are  usually  only 
enough  to  enable  flood  victims  to  start 
the  process  of  financial  rehabilitation. 
In  many  instances,  relief  Is  not  avail- 
able unless  an  area  has  been  declared  a 
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disaster  area,  and  what  might  be  dis- 
astrous in  some  small  area  would  not. 
when  considered  on  a  national  scale,  be 
eligible  for  assistance  under  existing 
Federal  programs. 

It  Is  obvious  that  only  a  workable  pro- 
gram of  flood  insurance  can  provide  an 
adequate  remedy.  We  all  recognize  that 
flood  Insurance  Is  not  generally  available 
from  private  insurance  companies  for 
the  primary  reason  that  private  insur- 
ances have  not  been  able  to  write  flood 
Insurance  policies  on  an  economically 
feasible  basis.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  private  insurance  Industry  strongly 
supports  this  proposal,  and  it  Is  also 
worth  noting  that  under  this  proposal, 
private  Insurance  companies  are  encour- 
aged to  join  together  In  a  pool  to  sell  and 
service  flood  Insurance  coverage. 

I  do  believe  the  provision  permitting 
so-called  "back  door"  spending  should 
be  eliminated  and,  therefore,  I  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Brown].  This 
amendment  would  require  funding  un- 
der the  regular  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation process. 

The  State  of  Kansas,  during  the  past 
16  years,  has  suffered  losses  totaling  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  both  private  and  pub- 
lic property  by  floods.  Thousands  of  pri- 
vate homeowners  discovered  after  flood- 
waters  wrecked  their  property  that  they 
were  without  insurance  coverage  which 
would  permit  them  to  recoup  their  losses 
Many,  many  families  in  my  congres- 
sional district  lost  virtually  everything 
in  the  disastrous  floods  along  the  Arkan- 
sas River  in  1965.  At  that  time,  I  Intro- 
duced legislation  calling  for  a  review  of 
flood  Insurance  proposals.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  in  the  current  year,  1967. 
flood  damages  In  this  country  will  ex- 
ceed the  highest  ever  recorded.  In  June 
alone,  this  year,  Missouri  Valley  flood- 
ing resulted  in  damages  estimated  to  ex- 
ceed $80  million  In  the  States  of  Ne- 
braska, Iowa,  South  Dakota,  Missouri, 
and  Kansas. 

In  closing,  let  me  urge  support  of  S 
1985,  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act 
of  1967,  a  joint  Insurance  Industry-Gov- 
ernment venture. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  desire 
to  congratulate  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  and  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
and  the  members  of  their  subcommittee 
and  the  members  of  the  full  committee 
on  this  legislation. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill,  flrst,  be- 
cause I  favor  the  legislation.  I  think  it  is 
an  excellent  approach  to  a  difficult  prob- 
lem. 

Second.  1  desire  to  take  this  time  to 
advise  the  Members  of  the  House,  as  most 
Members  know,  that  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  my  distin- 
guished coworker,  the  majority  whip,  is 
absent  because  of  Illness.  The  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Louisiana  has 
worked  as  hard  and  as  long  on  this  mat- 
ter as  anyone  I  know.  Since  he  cannot  be 
here.  I  would  like  to  recite  some  of  the 
things  which  he  has  done  in  this  regard. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  nothing  short 


of  hospitalization  could  have  kept  the 
majority  whip  from  taking  the  floor  to- 
day to  urge  passage  of  S.  1985,  to  author- 
ize a  national  flood  insurance  program. 
The  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  Hale 
BoGGs,  has  long  recognized  and  often 
brought  to  our  attention  the  overriding 
importance  of  providing  an  insurance 
program  by  which  people  throughout  the 
Nation  can  protect  their  homes  and  busi- 
nesses from  flood  disaster.  It  is  because 
of  his  tireless  efforts  that  this  bill  is 
before  us  today. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  has  chronicled  the  effects  of 
the  relentless  Hurricane  Betsy  on  his 
home  State  in  1965.  High  tides  covered 
3,060,000  acres  of  coastal  lands  In  south- 
eastern Louisiana  and  more  than  160,000 
families  were  directly  affected.  Hale 
BocGS  knows  well  the  magnitude  of  the 
damage  'hat  can  be  caused  by  flooding. 

And  he  has  long  recognized,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  floods  are  a  national  problem. 
Not  one  of  us  here  today  can  predict 
where  the  next  flood  will  strike — be  it 
Louisiana  or  Florida,  Texas,  New  Jersey, 
or  a  State  not  recently  troubled  by  &n 
unexpected  national  disaster.  Nor  can 
we  anticipate  the  amount  of  damage  the 
next  flood  will  leave  in  its  wake. 

The  cost  of  human  life.  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  beyond  estimate.  However,  property 
losses  can  be  measured  with  reasonable 
accuracy  and  we  know  that  it  is  not  un- 
usual for  losses  from  flooding  alone  to 
exceed  $100  million  in  any  year.  In  1964 
and  1965,  for  example,  the  estimated 
losses  from  floods  were  $652  million  and 
$788  million  respectively. 

Nonetheless,  the  history  of  our 
response  to  flooding,  as  Hale  Bocgs  has 
often  pointed  out,  has  been  piecemeal 
and  costly.  In  testimony  l)efore  the  Sub- 
committee on  Securities  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
S.  1985,  Representative  Bogcs  called 
attention  to  this  fact: 

We  have  had  ad  hex;  legislation,  narrow 
relief  programs  ■without  any  overall  means 
by  which  people  can  protect  themselves 
from  natural  disasters. 

He  reported  his  concern  before  our 
owTi  Subcommittee  on  Housing. 

This  is  an  essential  nature  of  the 
majority  whip's  concern.  He  has  warned 
that  ad  hoc  disaster  relief  is  not  an 
adequate  solution.  It  gives  no  future  pro- 
tection. It  provides  neither  security  nor 
dignity.  And  my  esteemed  colleague 
from  Louisiana  has  rightly  stated: 

Our  people  want  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
tect themselves.  They  do  not  want  to  rely 
on  relief  agencies,  Government  largesse,  or 
charity.  They  want  to  protect  thenwelves 
and  it  Is  up  to  us  to  help  them  do  It. 

Last  year,  during  debates  on  the  House 
floor,  the  majority  whip  argued: 

When  a  private  enterprise  like  the  Insur- 
ance Industry,  cannot  offer  insurance  at 
reasonable  rates.  It  Is  time  for  the  National 
Government  to  establish  a  program  to  pro- 
tect potential  victims  from  the  devastation 
of  flood  waters. 

The  facts  are  in.  A  study  was  under- 
taken as  directed  by  the  Southeast  Hur- 
ricane Disaster  Act  and  Its  findings  pre- 
sented to  both  the  Senate  and  House 
committees.  It  indicates  that  private 
Insurance  companies  cannot  offer  flood 
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insurance  without  governmental  aaslat- 
ance  at  reasonable  rates,  simply  because 
of  the  catastrophic  nature  of  the  risk. 
It  is  little  consolation  to  the  person  whose 
property  has  been  wiped  out  by  flood- 
waters  that  there  was  a  high  risk  that 
this  would  happen.  It  is  time  for  the 
Congress  to  recognize  that  there  is  no 
solution  to  this  problem  without  recourse 
to  a  program  that  Involves  Federal 
participation. 

In  addition,  Mr,  Chainnan,  it  Is  time 
we  turned  our  attention  to  the  vast  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds  that  our 
after-the-fact  disaster  relief  programs 
have  necessitated.  In  his  testimony  on 
the  flood  insurance  proposal  this  year 
Representative  Boggs  reported  that  $100 
million  in  SBA  loans  went  for  flood 
damage.  He  estimated  that  directly, 
either  through  forgiveness  of  SBA  loans 
or  through  other  aid.  the  Government 
spent  several  hundred  million  dollars  as 
a  result  of  Hurricane  Betsy.  This  was  an 
enormous  and  unplanned  drain  on  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

The  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  can- 
not end  natural  disasters.  It  can  provide 
reimbursement  to  those  who  suffer  loss 
without  unpredictable  and  staggering 
costs  to  the  Treasury  and  without  re- 
quiring persons  able  and  willing  to  pay 
reasonable  Insurance  rates  to  rely — not 
on  Insurance — but  on  the  mercy  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Red  Cross  to  save  them 
from  total  flnancial  ruin. 

Hale  Boggs  has  graphically  described 
the  problem.  The  Congress  has  delved 
into  its  ramiflcation,  been  presented  by 
the  report  for  which  it  asked,  the  Senate 
has  passed  unanimously  and  our  dis- 
tinguished Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee has  unanimously  approved  the 
measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  in  a  position 
here  today  to  take  one  of  the  final  steps 
in  the  direction  of  a  reasonable  and  hu- 
mane approach  toward  mitigating  the 
personal  hardship  that  can  result  from 
property  loss  due  to  flooding.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  Hale  Boggs  cannot  be 
here  to  speak  out  in  his  clear  and  per- 
suasive manner  for  this  major  piece  of 
legislation.  More  than  any  one  man.  he 
is  responsible  for  bringing  this  bill  be- 
fore us  today. 

Let  us  gladden  his  convalescence  and 
lighten  the  burdens  of  millions  of  future 
flood  disaster  victims  by  passing  this  bill 
today  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
six  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  FiNo). 

Mr.  PTNO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sun  happy 
to  support  this  much-needed  legislation 
which  will  create  a  national  flood  insur- 
ance program. 

I  think  we  are  in  complete  agreement 
that  private  enterprise  cannot  do  the  job 
without  financial  help.  Private  enterprise 
Just  cannot  afford  to  write  the  policies  at 
reasonable  rates.  Therefore,  the  Federal 
Government  through  this  legislation  Is 
offering  to  join  a  pool  with  the  private 
insurers  so  that  adequate  Insurance  can 
be  made  available  to  our  people  at  rea- 
sonable rates. 

I  concur  in  this  objective  wholeheart- 
edly. I  might  point  out  that  I  first  intro- 
duced legislation  to  establish  a  flood  in- 
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surance  program  back  in  January,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  this  measure. 
I  do  not  say  that  this  bill  is  without  po- 
tential shortcomings:  for  one  thing,  it 
does  not  extend  to  a  sufficient  group  of 
commercial  properties,  and  second,  it 
limits  eligible  Insurance  on  private  resi- 
dences to  a  coverage  of  $17,500.  I  would 
like  to  see  these  provisions  liberalized, 
but  I  recognize  that  you  have  to  start 
with  a  basic  program  and  see  how  It 
works.  I  think  that  our  committee  has 
come  up  with  a  good  beginning  program 
and  I  am  pleased  to  support  It. 

I  also  want  to  emphasize  that  our  defi- 
nition of  "flood"  is  a  very  broad  one — all 
kinds  of  water  disturbances  would  be 
covered,  whether  it  be  flooding  rivers  or 
gales  along  the  seacoast.  This  is  not  a 
sectional  bill— it  is  a  bill  aimed  at  a 
serious  national  problem. 

In  recent  years,  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  severe  floods  In  this  country,  rang- 
ing from  south  Texas  to  Louisiana  to 
Delaware  and  New  England.  After  all  of 
these  floods,  many  people  suffered  for 
want  of  insurance.  This  is  a  shortcoming 
which  we  are  now  trying  to  rectify. 
Under  this  new  program,  insurance 
against  floods  will  be  available  on  terms 
which  i>eople  can  afford.  Now  such  in- 
surance is  only  sometimes  available  at 
terms  which  the  average  homeowner  can 
rarely  afford. 

My  own  district  fronts  on  the  shoreline 
of  Long  Island  Sound.  Obviously.  Long 
Island  Sound  is  not  a  storm  center  like 
the  Caribbean  or  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Far 
from  It.  Nevertheless,  however,  parts  of 
my  district  have  been  harassed  by  re- 
peated storms  anJ  flooding,  more  partic- 
ularly City  Island,  which  is  one  of  New 
York  City's  principal  marina  and  ship- 
yard centers.  Many  homes,  marinas  and 
shipyards  in  City  Island  have  been  dam- 
aged by  the  storms  which  whip  up  flood- 
waters  as  they  come  down  Long  Island 
Sound  toward  New  York  City. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  similar  cases 
of  such  damage  from  coast  to  coast.  This 
is  an  Important  problem  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  Congress  is  stepping  in  to 
meet  it.  In  coming  years  I  expect  that 
we  will  be  modifying  and  enlarging  the 
scope  of  the  program.  But  I  believe  that 
the  program  we  have  before  us  now  is  a 
good  workable  beginning  and  I  urge  the 
Members  of  this  House  to  give  it  their 
support. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley  1. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  1985.  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1967. 

The  critical  national  need  for  this  pro- 
gram has  been  clear  to  all  of  us  who  rep- 
resent areas  which  are  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  flooding.  The  Ninth  District  of 
Ohio,  which  I  have  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting, contains  large  river  valley  and 
lakeshore  areas  which  have  become 
thickly  settled  in  recent  years.  This  land 
is  subject,  as  our  history  tragically  shows, 
to  periodic  and  often  disastrous  flooding. 

The  floods  or  inundations  we  have  suf- 
fered have  imperiled  the  lives  and  the 
homes  and  the  businesses  of  entire  com- 
munities. They  have  devastated  and  de- 
stroyed neighborhoods.  Often  individual 


and  community  prosperity  have  been  ir- 
reparably lost  by  catastrophic  flooding. 

Repeatedly,  across  the  country,  when 
these  disasters  have  occurred,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  provided  emergency 
assistance.  This  assistance  has  been  in 
the  form  of  direct  emergency  relief  and 
long-term,  low-interest  loans.  A  number 
of  charitable  organizations,  especially  the 
American  Red  Cross,  have  responded 
magnificently  in  these  disasters  to  the 
needs  of  the  people. 

Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  long  be- 
lieved that  the  better  way  would  be  to 
provide  a  means  by  which  this  total  reli- 
ance on  charitable  and  governmental  as- 
sistance in  such  disasters  could  be  sup- 
plemented by  individual  action. 

We  know  that  the  insurance  industry 
has  found  that  it  cannot  feasibly  write 
flood  insurance  coverage  without  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Goverrunent. 
Such  coverage  without  Federal  assist- 
ance— at  least  initially — would  unreason- 
ably endanger  the  ability  of  an  insurer 
to  its  obligations  under  its  other  out- 
standing insurance. 

I  believe  we  have  before  us  today  a 
carefully  considered  and  effective  means 
for  providing  this  assistance  on  a  fiscally 
sound  basis. 

•When  this  bill  is  enacted,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  it  will  be  enacted  promptly, 
there  will  be  a  means  for  homeowners 
and  for  operators  of  small  businesses  to 
provide  for  some  measure  of  protection 
against  the  great  financial  losses  which 
flooding  causes. 

Under  the  program  which  this  bill 
would  establish  a  homeowner  or  an  op- 
erator of  a  small  business  could  pur- 
chase, perhaps  from  the  same  insurance 
agent  who  now  sells  him  comprehensive 
homeowner  coverage  or  fire  and  inven- 
tory policies,  insurance,  within  stated 
limits,  against  the  peril  of  flood.  If  this 
person's  property  happens  to  be  located 
in  a  zone  of  high  flood  risk  exposure,  he 
would  pay  a  reasonable  premium  rate 
rather  than  the  full  actuarial  rate  ordi- 
narily charged  for  insurance  protection. 
The  difference  between  the  reasonable 
rate  and  actuarial  rate  would  be  con- 
tributed by  the  Government. 

If.  however,  once  this  program  has 
gone  into  effect  in  an  area,  a  person  un- 
dertakes to  build  where  there  is  a  high 
risk  of  flooding,  he  will  have  to  pay  the 
full  actuarial  cost  of  this  insurance. 
Thus,  he  would  be  required  to  bear  the 
full  cost  of  his  decision  to  locate  in  an 
area  which  he  knows  is  likely  to  be 
flooded.  This  is  a  necessary  inhibition  on 
unsound  development  of  flood-prone 
areas. 

A  second,  and  very  important,  feature 
of  this  bill  would  provide  for  reiJisurance 
protection  to  be  extended  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  insurers,  for  which  they 
would  pay  a  reinsurance  premium.  Thus, 
they  will  be  enabled  feasibly  to  write 
flood  insurance  without  improvidently 
exposing  the  insurance  reserves  which 
are  required  to  meet  their  other  financial 
obligations.  Of  course,  we  are  hopeful 
that  as  this  coverage  is  broadly  accepted 
by  the  Insurance-buying  public  the  pro- 
gram can  be  operated  by  the  industry' 
without  the  assurance  of  this  help  from 
the  Federal  Government.  At  this  time. 


however,  this  Federal  backup  is  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  have  fiood  insurance 
based  upon  the  participation  of  our  In- 
surance industry  In  a  risk-laking  ca- 
pacity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  often  that  we 
have  for  consideration  a  bill  which  at- 
tracts the  broad  base  of  public  support 
which  this  one  has.  'When  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  held  hearings  on  this  bill 
the  representatives  of  the  insurance  in- 
dustry were  almost  unanimous  in  their 
support  of  this  bill.  Both  Federal  and 
State  and  local  public  officials  support 
this  bill.  People  who  have  been  victims 
of  flooding  strongly  urge  its  enactment. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly 
believe  that  this  is  a  carefully  drawn  pro- 
posal to  meet  a  critical  national  need. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  Its  immediate 
passage.         

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
as  much  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey]. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  Texas 
we  live  with  the  grim  knowiedge  that  the 
twin  disasters  of  hurricane  and  flood  will 
annually  sweep  across  our  coastal  plains. 

We  have  seen  through  the  years  ter- 
rible loss  of  life,  suffering  and  angiush, 
and  unbelieveable  property  damage  from 
\iclous  storms  such  as  Beulah,  Carla, 
Audrey,  or  the  gigantic  1900  hurricane 
which  killed  more  than  6,000  persons  in 
Galveston.  Surely,  the  damage  cannot  be 
calculated. 

Today,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend a  helping  hand  to  the  millions  of 
our  fellow  citizens  who  must  dwell  in  the 
path  of  destruction. 

In  January,  along  with  more  than  a 
score  of  my  colleagues,  I  Introduced  leg- 
islation to  create  a  joint  Federal-indxis- 
try  program  of  flood  insurance.  Today, 
we  have  before  us  the  National  Flood  In- 
surance Act  of  1967,  and  its  provisions 
will  bring  welcome  relief  to  the  disaster 
our  people  must  face. 

Here,  In  my  judgment,  is  where  the 
Federal  Government  can  be  most  con- 
structive. The  need  for  this  protection  Is 
ob\ious,  and  it  cannot  be  met  by  Industry 
alone.  A  joint  Federal-industry  insur- 
ance program  can  and  will  bring  protec- 
tion to  the  millions  of  our  people,  and  It 
deserves  our  fullest  support. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  stand  here 
today  and  recount  the  terrible  aftermath 
of  our  coastal  storms,  or  the  pathetic 
plight  of  a  homeowner  left  with  nothing 
but  the  mortgage,  or  a  businessman 
wiped  out  by  a  hurricane-induced  tidal 
wave.  Most  of  my  colleagues  can  match 
the  horror,  the  anguish,  the  suffering  and 
frustration  with  tales  of  mighty  rivers 
swollen  with  rain  or  snowmelt  sweeping 
all  before  it  on  a  rampage  to  the  sea. 
The  devastation  in  California.  Alaska, 
or  Hawaii  from  hugh  earthquake-gener- 
ated tidal  waves  is  just  as  tragic  and 
damaging  as  from  any  tropical  hurricane. 

The  fact  that  flood  insurance  is  not 
available  from  private  insurance  com- 
panies adds  a  dimension  to  these  natural 
disasters  that  to  individual  families  and 
small  businessmen  is  catastrophic.  The 
number  of  small  businessmen  bank- 
rupted— the  number  of  families  who  have 
had  their  hopes  and  dreams,  their  finan- 
cial stability,  drowned  beneath  a  rising 
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wall  of  water  can  never  be  known. 
Neither  can  a  price  tag  be  put  on  the 
personal  tragedy  Involved. 

We,  in  Harris  County,  are  no  strangers 
to  such  disasters.  Our  flat,  level  terrain 
is  laced  with  bayous,  draining  to  the  sea. 
With  the  help  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's flood  control  program,  we  have 
made  great  strides  to  providing  needed 
protection.  But  much  remains  to  be  done, 
particularly  in  eastern  Harris  County, 
where  our  great  NASA  Manned  Space- 
craft Center  lies,  amid  the  tremendous 
residential  and  business  development. 
We  are  subject,  as  Is  the  whole  Texas- 
Louisiana  coast,  to  severe  tidal  flooding 
spawned  by  hurricanes.  Carla  brought 
savage  damage  to  the  Houston-Galves- 
ton area,  much  of  it  from  rising  water. 
She  was  not  the  first,  nor  will  she  be  the 
last  to  visit  our  area. 

We,  today,  can  act  to  bring  needed 
protection  in  an  area  of  our  economy 
where  t  is  so  vitally  needed.  We  can  help 
end  the  terrible  drain  on  our  economy, 
from  losses  that  stagger  the  imagination. 
We  can  help  end  the  imbelieveable  suf- 
fering thrust  upon  our  people  by  great 
natural  disasters.  This  is  a  program  that 
is  needed  and  necessary,  and  I  hope  tha: 
no  undue  delay  will  prevent  its  imple- 
mentation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  this  legislation,  and 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  passage 
of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  one 
question  of  the  chairman. 

As  I  understand  it.  this  list  you  pro- 
pose to  put  in  the  Record  of  the  areas 
that  have  already  been  certified  is  not 
a  Limitation  of  the  areas  that  will  hz 
certified  in  the  near  future,  is  it? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  No.  I  am  glad  too  that 
the  gentleman  brought  that  up.  All  arei.s 
in  the  United  States  will  be  studied  and 
certified  and  sent  in  for  recommenda- 
tion for  insurance  coverage. 

Mr.  CASEY.  The  list  you  have  are 
those  that  have  been  noted  as  being 
prone  to  flooding. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASEY.  What  I  have  in  mind  is 
coastal  areas  not  prone  to  flooding  but 
subject  to  it  when  you  have  such  thdngs 
as  the  hurricanes  we  have  recently  had. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  gentleman  is 
right. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
as  much  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Hebert]. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  having 
witnessed  the  ravages  of  Hurricane 
Betsy,  which  practically  destroyed  two 
parishes  In  my  own  district  in  Louisiana 
2  years  ago.  and  realizing  at  the  moment 
the  necessity  that  we  have  to  have  na- 
tional flood  insurance  backed  by  the 
Government.  I  was  very  pleased  to  join 
my  many  colleagues  In  the  House  in  in- 
troducing the  proper  legislation.  I  cer- 
tainiy  urge  immediate  and  prompt  action 
be  given  to  the  Implementation  of  this 
proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  we  are 
considering  today  to  provide  for  a  na- 
tional flood  insurance  program  is  long 
overdue.  Millions  of  people  have  suffered 


great  personal  loss  of  family  and  pos- 
sessions over  the  years,  only  to  discover 
in  the  wake  of  the  tragedy  that  their  in- 
surance policy  did  not  cover  the  type 
of  destruction  which  occurred. 
I  have  long  advocated  such  a  program 
■  as  we  are  considering  today.  I  have  seen 
first  hand  the  great  tragedies  suffered  by 
my  fellow  citizens  in  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Louisiana. 

It  was  my  district  in  1965  which  was 
hit  hardest  by  disastrous  Hurricane 
Betsy,  which  reaped  its  havoc  through 
22  parishes  in  Louisiana,  with  wind  and 
flood  damage  exceeding  more  than  $150 
million,  and  affecting  about  160,000  fam- 
ilies. Mo6t  of  the  damage  was  from  tidal 
overflow,  for  which  insurance  is  not 
available. 

Emergency  legislation  was  hurriedly 
passed  to  relieve  the  victims  of  that  dis- 
aster, but  we  cannot  rely  totally  on  direct 
Federal  subsidies  to  the  victims  of  floods. 
Floods  and  hurricanes  are  not  unique 
to  my  area  of  the  country.  They  are  na- 
tional problems  for  which  this  legisla- 
tion provides  a  solution.  This  bill  will 
clear  up  many  of  the  problems  which 
have  plagued  citizens  aiid  insurance 
companies  for  years,  however  it  is  im- 
portant to  realize  that  this  is  only  the 
beginning. 

From  this  beginning  we  can  continue 
to  work  to  iron  out  the  problems  which 
arise  from  natural  disasters.  The  people 
will  now  have  with  this  legislation  an 
opportunity  to  protect  their  family  and 
possessions.  What  we  are  doing  through 
this  legislation  is  allowing  an  individual 
to  feel  more  secure  in  the  event  he  is 
caught  in  a  water-ladened  disaster. 

No  one  wants  to  rely  on  charities  or 
relief  agencies.  That  is  human  nature. 
This  is  legislation  which  the  citizens  of 
this  country  need  and  deserve  from  us 
so  they  will  not  be  put  in  such  a  position. 
For  too  long,  they  have  not  had  it. 

I  am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
seen  terrible  scenes  of  destruction,  but 
if  each  of  you  could  have  witnessed  what 
I  did  after  Hurricane  Betsy,  you  could 
not  in  good  conscience  vote  against  this 
legislation.  For  miles  and  miles  the  eyes 
could  see  only  debris,  destruction,  and 
desolation. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Congress  passed 
legislation  in  this  area,  but  it  was  never 
implemented.  That  is  why  it  is  important 
we  pass  this  bill  and  give  the  people 
something  tangible  as  far  as  flood  insur- 
ance is  concerned.  Commercial  insur- 
ance companies  cannot  bear  this  burden 
alone;  we  must  have  the  Government  in 
support. 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  have  seen  such 
a  cooperative  effort  on  this  legislation 
by  many  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
from  all  areas  of  the  country.  All  too 
often  we  have  been  reminded  of  the  need 
for  this  legislation  when  devastation 
struck  someplace  in  this  great  land  of 
ours. 

Perhaps  we  may  have  felt  a  little  guilty 
because  thousands  lost  everything  they 
had  worked  so  hard  to  accumulate.  We 
knew  that  legislation  should  have  been 
passed  a  long  time  ago  to  ease  the  bur- 
dens suffered  by  these  unfortunate 
people. 

I  am  no  Johnny-come-lately  in  this. 
I  have  gone  through  it;  I  have  seen  it. 


I  know  that  my  colleagues  share  my 
interest  and  enthusiasm  in  this  legisla- 
tion. And  I  know  that  you  will  give  it 
your  overwhelming  support. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hungate]. 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  committee  for  bringing  forth 
this  needed  legislation  for  Federal  flood 
insurance  and  strongly  urge  its  passage. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  tliis 
time  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  who  can  deny  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  responsibility 
to  the  victims  of  floods  and  other  natural 
disasters?  While  we  have  spent  billions 
on  flood  prevention  and  emergency  re- 
lief, it  is  not  enough.  A  national  program 
of  flood  insurance  at  reasonable  rates 
against  losses  to  private  and  small  busi- 
ness dwellings  should  be  enacted.  For 
that  matter,  additional  hundreds  of  bU- 
hons  should  be  spent  in  our  cities.  Social 
security  should  better  reflect  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living  and  perhaps  den- 
tal care  should  be  available  under  medi- 
care. Billions  should  be  spent  for  a  strong 
antibalUstlc  missile  system,  while  our 
small  farmers  should  receive  Increased 
prices  for  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  The 
list  is  endless. 

We  have  other  responsibilities  also.  We 
have  the  responsibility  to  set  priorities; 
to  realize  that  the  level  of  taxation  has 
yet  to  reach  that  which  would  bring  us 
to  the  threshold  of  the  millennium. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  great  fiscal 
debate  of  1967.  Some  of  us  say  expendi- 
ture reduction  must  come  first.  Others 
promise  that  reductions  will  be  made 
after  taxes  are  increased.  Those  of  our 
citizens  who  are  looking  on  with  Interest 
might  ask  whether  that  fine  Truman  ex- 
pression has  been  changed  to,  "If  you 
can't  stand  the  heat,  shove  the  other  guy 
into  the  kitchen." 

Out  of  this  debate,  however,  has  come 
a  call  for  action  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  that 
few  will  challenge: 

What  is  required  is  a  clear-cut  acknowl- 
edgment by  all  of  us  who  participate  In 
Federal  policymaking  that  our  objective  is 
establishing  firm  control  over  the  amount 
and  character  of  Federal  spending  In  the  fu- 
ture. For  this  purpose,  spending  cuts  this 
year  are  not  the  basic  ingredient,  welcome  as 
they  will  be.  What  Is  essential,  rather,  is 
change  in  spending  programs.  We  have  to 
focus  shaj-ply  on  what  the  Government  Is  to 
do  as  well  as  on  how  much  It  Is  to  spend. 

Nothing  In  this  bill,  in  the  committee 
report,  or  the  executive  commimlcations 
accompanying  the  legislation  reveals  how 
much  the  Federal  Government  will  be 
called  upon  to  spend  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  National  Flood  Insurance 
Act  of  1967.  In  this  regard,  passage  of 
S.  1985  would  constitute  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  intent  of  Public  Law  801  of 
the  84th  Congress  which  states  that  a 
statement  of  the  5-year  total  cost  as  well 
as  the  man-years  of  additional  Federal 
civilian  employment  shall  accompany 
each  report,  recommendation,  or  other 
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communication  from  the  executive 
branch  recommending  proposed  legisla- 
tion entailing  expenditure  of  appropria- 
tions in  excess  of  $1  milUon. 

Indeed,  not  only  are  we  kept  in  the 
dark,  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  S.  1985, 
but  by  going  the  "back-door  spending" 
route  we  have  failed  to  provide  present 
or  future  congressional  control.  Section 
106  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  "is  author- 
ized to  issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  from  time  to  time  and  have 
outstanding  at  any  one  time,  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  S500  million — or 
such  greater  amount  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  President — notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions." In  short,  the  national  flood  in- 
surance fund  may  tap  the  Treasury  for 
$500  million,  or  for  blUlons  more.  We 
do  not  know.  A  short  note  from  Secre- 
tary Weaver  to  Secretary  Fowler  sub- 
stitutes for  going  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  order  to  justify  such  addi- 
tional amounts.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
criticizing  the  administration  for  main- 
taining three  or  four  sets  of  budget 
books,  the  Congress  should  not  engage 
in  several  methods  of  authorizing  and 
appropriating  funds. 

While  I  disagree  with  the  back-door 
approach,  I  can  well  understand  the  im- 
certaintles  as  to  eventual  related  costs 
that  dictated  such  a  course.  This  is  not 
the  first  attempt  by  Congress  to  enact 
flood  insurance  legislation.  In  1956  the 
Congress  enacted  the  Federal  Flood  In- 
surance Act  of  1956 — Public  Law  1016, 
84th  Congress.  To  quote  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Under  Secretary  Wood  before 
our  committee : 

The  program  proposed  under  the  1956  leg- 
islation reflected  the  belief  of  competent  In- 
surance experts,  at  that  time,  that  actuarial 
rates  for  flood  Insurance  could  not  be  de- 
termined. When  the  Federal  Flood  Indemni- 
fication Administration,  established  by  the 
1956  legislation,  submitted  to  the  Congress 
a  request  for  program  funds  to  operate  the 
flood  Insurance  program.  It  presented  a  rate 
structure  which  did  not  reflect  the  variations 
in  risk  in  different  locations  in  a  flood  plain. 
In  other  words,  there  was  no  presentation 
as  lo  what  the  actuarial  rate  would  have  to 
be  in  any  particular  area  in  which  Inr urance 
would  be  made  available  Lacking  an  ade- 
quate case  as  to  the  actuarial  premium  re- 
quired to  cover  losses,  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  concluded  that  there  was 
no  adequate  basis  for  the  rate  schedule  pro- 
posed by  the  Federal  Flood  Indemnification 
Administration;  no  way  of  measuring  the 
Government's  contingent  liability;  and  that 
further  study  of  the  feasibility  of  flood  in- 
surance was  required.  No  funds  to  operate 
the  program  were  appropriated,  and  the  pro- 
gram became  dormant. 

Referring  to  the  bill  before  us  as  avoid- 
ing the  weaknesses  of  the  1956  law. 
Under  Secretai-y  Wood  on  page  10  of  the 
committee  hearings  said: 

A  major  assumption  of  the  proposed  na- 
tional flood  Insurance  program  is  that 
actuarial  premium  rates  can  and  will  be 
established  before  Insurance  is  offered.  This 
procedure  must  be  followed  if  the  program 
is  to  overcome  the  reservations  of  the  Con- 
gress to  the  program  abandoned  a  decade 
ago.  The  actuarial  premium  required  to  cover 
losses  must  be  known  before  reasonable  esti- 
mates can  be  made  of  the  contingent  sub- 
sidy liability  of  the  Government  In  connec- 
tion with  less-than-actuarlal  rate  premiums 
charged  to  owners  of  existing  homes  in  high- 
risk  areas. 


In  order  to  meet  the  objective*  of  actuarial 
soundness,  it  Is  necessary  to  compile  and 
analyze  flood  frequency  data  in  individual 
flood  plain  areas  and  establish  rates  by  zones 
and  types  of  structures.  This  has  to  be  done 
on  an  area-by-area  basis,  since  flood  damage 
risks  vary  from  one  area  to  another. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  in  re- 
ferring to  the  bill  before  us.  Under  Sec- 
reury  Wood  testified  that  'a  major  as- 
sumption"  of  the  program  is  that  ac- 
tuarial rates  "can  and  will  be  established 
before  insurance  is  offered. "  This 
amounts  to  a  frank  admission  that  such 
rates  have  not  as  yet  been  established. 
Moreover,  that  portion  of  the  flood  insur- 
ance premiums  to  be  subsidized  by  the 
Fedeml  Government  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 215  of  the  bill  carmot  and  will  not 
be  known  until  those  who  sell  the  insur- 
ance gain  some  experience  as  to  the 
amount  people  voluntarily  are  willing  to 
pay  for  such  protection,  or  until  such 
determination  is  made  through  a  much 
more  comprehensive  market  research 
study  than  has  been  conducted  to  date. 

Furthermore,  section  104  of  the  bill, 
entitled  "Estimates  of  Premium  Rates," 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  commence  a 
broad  series  of  studies  and  investigations 
in  conjunction  with  other  agencies  of 
Government  aimed  at  establishing  flood 
insurance  rates  and  "the  extent  to  which 
federally  assisted  or  other  floor  protec- 
tion measures  initiated  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  affect  the  estimates  of 
these  rates."  Surely  the  authority  con- 
tained in  this  section  alone  reveals  how- 
little  is  known  as  to  the  eventual  cost 
of  the  program. 

It  is  this  uncertainty  regarding  the  ex- 
tent of  Government  liability  under  the 
program  that  makes  me  so  apprehensive. 
The  absence  of  estimates  determined 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty 
prompts  me  to  suggest  one  of  two  alter- 
natives: 

First,  delay  in  the  enactment  of  the 
program  until  better  estimates  have  been 
provided,  supported  by  appropriate  data, 
of  the  immediate  and  projected  cost  of 
the  program;  or 

Second,  establishment  within  the  leg- 
islation and  the  program  of  an  effective 
maximum  liability  and  exposure  of  the 
Federal  Government.  But  because  neither 
the  Congress  nor  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  have 
sufiBcient  data  or  experience  with  which 
to  settle  upon  such  a  statutory  ceiling 
of  maximum  exposure  of  government  in 
the  bill  before  us,  the  regular  congres- 
sional control  over  the  appropriations  to 
the  national  flood  insurance  fund  takes 
on  added  importance. 

If  we  approve  the  bill  before  us  with- 
out change,  other  than  appropriations 
for  administrative  costs,  salaries,  and  re- 
payments to  the  fund  under  section  107. 
there  will  be  no  effective  congressional 
review.  We  are  today  voting  to  appropri- 
ate $500  million,  or  such  greater  sums  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  blank  check  to 
embark  upon  a  program,  the  cost  of 
which  nobody  knows. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  I  shall  offer 
an  amendment  that  would  at  least  cure 
this  situation. 

It  Is  not  a  joyous  task  to  point  out  the 


weaknesses  of  legislation  aimed  at  allevi- 
ating the  suffering  and  heartbreak  that 
occurs  in  the  wake  of  floods.  I  hop>e  a 
flood  insuiance  program  such  as  the  one 
here  proposed  will  be  enacted  into  law, 
but  I  feel  Congress  must  be  provided 
with  reasonably  comprehensive  cost  data 
before  it  is  asked  to  embark  on  such  an 
uncharted  course.  I  do  not  urge  oppo- 
sition to  this  legislation  but  suggest  the 
need  for  its  improvement  to  the  end  that 
we  reach  the  goal  of  national  flood  In- 
surance protection  at  a  pace  consistent 
with  prudent  fiscal  policy. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  for  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  this  apparent 
weakness  in  the  proposed  biU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  proposed.  I  hope  It  will  be 
adopted.  I  am  sure  that  with  the  help  and 
assistance  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Committee  we  shall  be  able  to  strengthen 
this  bill.  Also,  in  my  opinion  such  action 
would  strengthen  section  116  wherein  is 
stated: 

The  face  amount  of  flood  insurance  cov- 
erage outstanding  and  in  force  at  any  one 
time  under  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  the  sum 
of  $2.5  bUlion. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Tliat  is 
correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  again  ex- 
pired, 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  jield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr,  Cahill]. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr,  Chairman,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  legislation  pres- 
ently under  consideration.  This  legis- 
lation, as  has  been  indicated,  is  not  a 
cureall,  but  is  a  preliminary'  first  step  in 
the  right  direction,  I  have  always  failed 
to  understand  why  private  insurance 
companies  will  insure  properties  against 
hurricanes  and  tornadoes  but  decline  to 
insure  the  property  against  floods.  Most 
certainly,  American  citizens  with  sub- 
stantial capital  investment  In  homes 
along  coastal  and  other  hazardous  flood 
areas  should  be  able  to  protect  their  capi- 
tal investment  through  the  mediima  of 
insurance.  I  fail  to  imderstand  why  the 
insurance  companies  cannot  develop  on 
a  State-to-state  basis  additional  cover- 
age In  all  homeowner  policies  providing 
for  this  type  of  coverage. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  every  prop- 
erty owner,  regardless  of  where  he  lives, 
would  be  desirous  of  obtaining  indemni- 
fication against  water  damage  if  the  pre- 
miums were  reasonable,  Unfortunatelj'. 
however,  the  facts  of  life  are  that  the 
private  insurance  industry  has  not  pro- 
vided the  American  citizens  with  ade- 
quate coverage  against  flood  damage  at 
reasonable  rates. 

Since  iiisurance  against  water  damage 
is  essential,  the  onlv  alternative  appears 
to   be   Government   participation.    The 
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public,  however,  should  understand  the 
limitations  of  this  legislation  and  should 
not  count  on  it  as  a  solution  to  present- 
day  flooding  dangers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  wUl  only  cover 
those  areas  designated  by  the  Secretary 
and  then  only  after  appropriate  surveys 
have  been  made  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  other  governmental  agen- 
cies. As  of  this  date,  a  very  limited  num- 
ber of  units  of  government  are  included 
and  it  Is  not  to  be  expected  that  wide- 
spread coverage  will  be  available  in  the 
near  future.  Second,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  flooding  may  occur  in 
areas  not  designated  by  the  Secretarj' 
and  that  these  areas  therefore  will  not 
be  eligible  for  flood  insurance.  I  have 
been  assured  in  earlier  discussions  by 
representatives  of  the  committee  that  an 
expansion  of  coverage  is  desired  and  is 
anticipated.  I  most  certainly  hope  that 
all  of  the  shore  areas  where  flooding  is 
always  a  potential  danger  will  be  made 
eligible  at  the  very  earliest  opportunity. 
I  hope,  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Sec- 
retary will  first  consider  those  areas 
which  have  the  greatest  potential  for 
extensive  property  damage;  while  creeks 
and  streams  may  flood,  the  devastation 
usually  occurs  when  large  rivers  and 
both  oceans  are  at  floodtide.  These  areas, 
therefore,  should  be  given  top  priority 

I  am  hopeful,  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  States  and  municipalities  will  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  planning  and  that 
in  the  future  no  construction  will  be 
permitted  in  those  areas  determined  to 
be  hazardous  by  reason  of  potential  wa- 
ter damage.  This  means,  in  my  judgment, 
that  natural  protective  barriers  such  as 
sand  dunes,  grassy  slopes,  adjoining 
streams,  marshlands,  and  other  natural 
reservoirs  for  excess  water  should  not  be 
filled  in  and  made  unavailable  for  the 
purposes  designed  by  nature. 

This  legislation  is  needed,  is  a  useful 
step,  but  it  leaves  a  great  deal  ."^tlll  to  be 
desired.  I  hope  that  the  committee  will 
continue  its  study  of  this  problem  and 
that  the  Secretary  will  qualify  by  des- 
ignation as  many  areas  as  is  feasible  at 
the  very  earliest  opportunity.  In  spite  of 
its  limitations,  however.  I  will  of  course 
support  the  legislation  and  urge  its  pas- 
sage by  this  House. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
time  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  BroyhillI. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  suoport  of  S.  1985, 
and  I  especially  want  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  members  of  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  and  the  full  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  before  whom  I 
had  the  honor  of  testifying,  for  amend- 
ing section  102 la )  to  provide  that  the 
Secretary  shall  afford  priority  in  making 
flood  Insurance  available  not  only  to 
residential  properties  designed  for  oc- 
cupancy of  from  one  to  four  families  but 
also  to  business  properties  owned  or 
leased  and  operated  by  small  business 
concerns. 

Most  of  the  areas  subjected  to  heavy 
flooding  in  northern  Virginia,  my  own 
congressional  district,  are  along  Fourmile 
Run  bordering  Arlington  and  Alexandria, 
and  along  Cameron  Run  and  Holmes 
Run  bordering  Alexandria  and  Fairfax 
County.  Both  watersheds  are  well  de- 


veloped with  residential,  commercial, 
and  industrial  properties.  Many  new 
high-rise  apartments  are  located  there 
and  some  building  is  still  being  done, 
thus  Increasing  the  likelihood  of  greater 
property  damage  ajid  higher  prospective 
loss  in  the  future. 

Arlandria,  a  business  community  on 
Four  Mile  Run.  is  the  area  most  vulner- 
able to  flooding  in  northern  Virginia,  al- 
though apartments  and  residences  up- 
stream as  far  as  North  Arlington  and 
areas  in  Fairfax  County  above  Lake  Bar- 
croft  on  the  Cameron  Run  watershed 
have  not  escaped  damages,  in  some  cases 
when  areas  downstream  were  not  flooded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  as  it  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  would  have  pro- 
vided virtually  no  immediate  relief  for 
small  businesses  such  as  those  located 
in  Arlandria.  The  bill  would  have  pro- 
vided that  "if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  it  woiUd  be  feasible,"  insurance 
might  at  some  time  in  the  future  be 
variously  extended  to  include  business 
properties,  agricultural  properties,  prop- 
erties owned  by  nonprofit  organizations, 
and  even  Government  properties.  But 
this  determination  would  have  been  left 
to  the  Secretary,  not  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe,  and  I  think 
a  majority  of  our  colleagues  agree,  that 
the  Congress,  not  the  Secretary,  should 
make  this  determination.  Let  him  make 
his  studies  and  then  lay  his  findings  be- 
fore us  for  consideration.  We  should  not 
abdicate  our  responsibilities  in  advance. 

The  Housing  Subcommittee  and  the 
full  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
agreed  with  me,  and  section  102<bi  has 
been  amended  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  transmit  his  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress  for  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  believe  that  small 
businessmen  such  as  those  in  Arlandria 
in  my  district,  who  have  been  repeatedly 
hurt  by  floods,  urgently  need  benefits 
under  this  bill  now,  not  at  some  point 
in  the  future.  We  are  considering  this 
legislation  today  because  it  is  needed 
now.  We  have  known  of  the  havoc  that 
even  minor  fioods  have  caused  and  of 
the  damage  and  hardship  which  has  re- 
sulted. Many  Members  of  Congress  here 
today — I  am  one — have  had  their  con- 
stituents suffer  ruinous  damage  as  a  re- 
sult of  fioods. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
members  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
and  of  the  full  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  have  amended  this  meas- 
ure so  that  it  now  provides  for  immediate 
coverage  for  small  businesses,  and  that 
the  Congress,  not  the  Secretary,  shall 
decide  the  feasibility  of  extending  its 
provisions  in  the  future  to  other 
properties. 

In  my  own  congressional  district  we 
are  working  hard  on  trying  to  solve  the 
flood  problems  facing  us.  I  know  this  is 
also  the  situation  in  the  home  districts 
of  many  of  our  colleagues.  We  have  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  engaged  in  a 
survey  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
Federal  Government  can  participate  in 
an  area-wide  flood  control  project  in 
northern  Virginia,  and  I  am  reasonably 
sure  they  will  find  that  the  conditions 
warrant  such  Federal  help. 

Meantime,  however,  those  who  live  and 


work  along  the  streambeds  of  northern 
Virginia,  and  along  similar  streambeds 
elsewhere  in  the  Nation,  where  in  many 
cases  a  bare  trickle  of  water  flows  360 
days  a  year,  face  an  ever  present  threat 
that  a  sudden  rain  may  wash  away  lit- 
erally eveiything  they  have  worked  a 
lifetime  to  build. 

They  cannot  obtain  FHA  financing  to 
sell,  make  home  repairs  or  improvements. 
They  carmot  obtain  insurance  because  of 
the  frequent  floods  in  the  area.  They 
desperately  need  the  help  which  can  be 
provided  under  this  bill,  not  only  those 
who  are  in  one-  to  four-unit  homes,  but 
also  thos3  whose  life  savings  are  tied  up 
in  businesses  they  can  neither  sell  nor 
maintain  without  help. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  passage  of  this 
legislation  as  amended  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  Edwards]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  sometimes 
I  have  to  get  these  things  down  to  basics 
before  I  can  understand  them. 

As  I  understand  it,  from  the  landown- 
ers' standpoint,  the  first  thing  that  needs 
to  be  done  is  to  have  the  area  designated 
as  a  low-lying  area;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  And,  sec- 
ond, the  local  folks  have  to  agree  to 
develop  a  land  use  plan;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Once  an 
agreement  is  made  to  develop  a  land  use 
plan,  then  it  is  in  order  for  the  local 
homeowner  to  obtain  this  insurance? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Is  that 
land  use  plan  a  flood  control  plan? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  It  is  a  land  use  plan 
and,  of  course,  that  would  be  a  flood 
control  plan  as  well. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Then  if 
a  plan  is  put  into  use,  then  no  further 
construction  in  that  area  would  be  in- 
sured; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Only  the  new  construc- 
tion that  would  pay  the  actuarial  costs. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  What 
about  the  fellow  who  gets  insurance  un- 
der this  plan  and  later  a  land-use  plan 
Is  put  into  effect?  Does  he  then  have 
further  access  to  this  preferential  In- 
surance? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  He  has  no  preference 
to  a  subsidy  insurance. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  In 
other  words,  the  goal  of  this  legislation 
is  to  create  land-use  areas  that  recog- 
nize those  areas  where  floods  occur  and 
eventually  get  out  of  the  Insurance  busi- 
ness rather  than  into  It;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

As  I  understand  this  bill,  the  real  goal 
is  to  designate  those  land  areas  where  It 
is  low  lying  and  eventually  to  get  out 
of  the  insurance  business  rather  than 
into  it. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  You  mean  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  get  out  of  the  insur- 
ance business? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Yes. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes;   that  Is  correct. 

Mr.     EDWARDS    of    Alabama.    One 
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thing  that  I  have  not  heard  discussed 
here  concerns  the  definition  of  "flood." 
It  says  in  section  401  that  the  term 
•flood"  shall  have  such  meaning  as  may 
be  prescribed  in  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  may  include  certain  condi- 
tions. 

What  assurance  do  we  have  that  the 
Secretary  is  going  to  include  In  his  rec- 
ommendations such  things  as  rising  wat- 
ers or  large  waves  and  that  sort  of  thing? 
How  do  we  know  what  the  Secretary  is 
going  to  include? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  think  the  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  State  governments  in 
carrying  out  the  intent  and  in  carrj-- 
Ing  out  this  program  for  land  control 
use  and  where  they  might  have  any  type 
of  flood  that  the  person  who  would  be 
damaged  by  the  flood  would  be  eligible 
for  the  insurance  and  the  help  being  pro- 
vided for  In  this  bill. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  Is  there 
any  reason  why  the  language  of  section 
401,  subsection  (H  should  not  read,  so 
as  to  make  it  clear,  that  the  conditions 
mentioned  in  that  subsection  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  regulations  by  the  Secre- 
tar>'?  In  other  words,  the  section  says 
that  the  Secretary  may  include  inunda- 
tion from  rising  waters,  and  so  forth. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  that  section 
should  not  read,  "but  in  any  event  shall 
Include  these  particular  types"? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  think  if  the  gentle- 
man will  read  the  report,  he  will  find 
that  that  Is  all  explained  in  detail  in 
the  report. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  have 
read  the  report  but  I  do  not  see  where 
the  bill  itself  calls  on  the  Secretary  to  in- 
clude these  particular  Items. 

It  seems  to  me  essential,  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  flood  Insiirance,  to  make 
sure  that  overflowing  streams,  rivers,  and 
other  bodies  of  water,  for  example,  will 
be  included  in  the  regulations  of  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  If  the  gentleman  de- 
cides to  offer  an  amendment,  we  will 
certainly  give  it  consideration. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  Intend 
to. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Railseack]. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  great  Interest  and  deep  concern  that 
I  rise  today  to  speak  in  support  of  the 
measure  before  us,  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1967.  I  represent  a  dis- 
trict in  western  Illinois  that  borders  on 
the  Mississippi  River.  In  1965,  when  we 
experienced  the  worst  flood  in  the  his- 
toi-y  of  the  upper  Mississippi  River,  four 
of  the  counties  of  this  district  were  de- 
clared major  disaster  areas.  Hundreds  of 
families  were  forced  to  evacuate  their 
homes  and  move  into  temporary  shelters. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  rich  farmland 
were  flooded,  and  millions  of  dollars  of 
damage  was  wreaked  upon  the  homes 
and  properties  of  the  citizens  of  this  area. 
The  valiant  efforts  of  volunteers  work- 
ing with  local.  State,  and  Federal  officials 
to  reduce  the  damage  below  what  it 
might  have  been  received  nationwide 
publicity.  But  the  total  result  was  severe 
financial  and  personal  hardship  for 
many  persons  and  communities. 


In  1966.  this  same  area  was  threatened 
by  a  dangerous  ice  jam.  And  once  more, 
in  the  spring  of  this  year,  a  flood,  again 
of  unusual  proportions,  caused  much  ex- 
pense on  the  part  of  communities,  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  1965  flood  to  avert 
further  damages. 

During  the  1965  flood  I  was  elected  to 
serve  as  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
House-Senate  Legislative  Flood  Commis- 
sion in  Illinois.  Along  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  I  surveyed  the 
damage  in  Illhiois  and  undertook  a 
thorough  study  of  the  types  of  aid  avail- 
able for  flood  prevention,  control,  and 
rehabiUtation. 

The  efforts  of  many  individuals  and 
the  types  of  aid  offered  by  numerous  pri- 
vate and  governmental  programs  helped 
much.  But  one  conclusion  came  very 
strongly  to  us  as  we  studied  the  situa- 
tion, and  that  is  that  there  is  much  room 
for  improvement,  especially  as  these  pro- 
grams relate  to  individuals  and  small 
businesses. 

As  an  example,  I  think  of  one  small 
community  we  visited,  a  commxmity  of 
but  250  people  with  17  small  businesses 
and  60  to  70  homes.  But  we  fotmd  that 
everj'  one  of  these  homes  and  businesses 
was  substantially  damaged  by  flood- 
waters  that  reached  a  depth  of  12  to  14 
feet.  When  existing  flood  protection  bar- 
riers are  topped  or  break,  this  type  of 
unforeseen  damage  can  and  frequently 
does  result. 

And  for  this  reason,  the  bill  before  us 
today  seems  to  me  to  be  a  good  step  in 
the  total  flood  relief  program  of  our  Na- 
tion. There  are  dangers  in  a  flood  insur- 
ance program  such  that  might  encourage 
unwise  use  of  flood-prone  lands  at  pubUc 
expense.  Such  a  program,  then,  must  be 
carefully  drawn  and  prudently  admin- 
istered. But  the  years  of  intensive  study 
by  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  our  Government  that  have 
gone  into  the  preparation  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us  convinces  me  that  this  bill  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

As  the  task  force  on  Federal  flood  con- 
trol policy  pointed  out  last  year,  pro- 
grams of  flood  control  cannot  protect 
against  all  possible  situations  or  prevent 
occasional  catastrophes.  Losses  caused  by 
floods  exceeding  the  designs  of  control 
measures  the  cost  of  which  may  well  be 
prohibitive.  Insurance  can  help  in  such 
situations. 

Furthermore,  insurance,  while  not  able 
to  reimburse  for  tragic  personal  losses, 
can  in  a  very  prompt  manner  assure  re- 
habilitation of  damaged  property.  Decla- 
ration of  disaster  areas,  means  tests,  or 
emergency  appropriations  need  not  be 
waited  for. 

Pioperly  administered,  a  sound  flood 
insurance  program  can  also  provide 
stronger  inducements  to  wise  land  use 
in  flood-prone  areas 

A  Federal  program  such  as  we  debate 
today  has  these  advantages,  as  it  sup- 
plements existing  and  yet-to-be-devised 
flood  protection  and  preventive  measures. 
By  its  plan  of  pooUng  risks,  distribut- 
ing costs,  and  providing  for  backup  and 
reinsurance  by  the  Federal  Government, 
private  companies  will  be  able  to  move 
Into  this  field  of  insurance  protection  In 
a  way  that  they  have  been  Unable  tg  in 


the  past.  Citizens  will  be  able  to  purchase 
insurance  at  reasonable  rates  which  has 
up  to  now  been  unavailable. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
say  that  to  me  this  bill  Is  an  approach 
to  a  serious  problem  that  Is  squarely 
within  the  American  free  enterprise  tra- 
dition. It  combines  the  talent  and  re- 
sources of  individuals,  private  businesses, 
and  public  financial  support  in  an  admi- 
rable way.  It  is  a  creative  measure  that 
deals  constructively  with  a  recognized 
national  problem. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Pollock]. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  1985.  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1967.  Last  August. 
Alaska  was  struck  by  a  disastrous  flood 
that  inundated  Fairbanks,  the  second 
largest  city  in  the  State,  and  Nenana  and 
the  native  village  of  Mlnto.  This  flood  is 
a  perfect  example  of  the  need  for  flood 
Insurance  legislation.  The  disaster  was 
completely  unexpected  and  the  victims 
virtually  unprotected.  Indeed,  there  was 
nothing  the  citizens  of  interior  Alaska 
could  have  done  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  August  flood.  The  Corps  of  En- 
gineers was  in  the  process  of  completing 
a  restudy  of  a  prc\iously  authorized  flood 
control  project,  but  admitted  that  the 
project,  if  it  had  been  built,  would  not 
have  been  sufficient  for  a  flood  of  this 
magnitude.  The  flood  crest  of  19  feet  far 
exceeded  that  knowTi  in  the  area  in  the 
past. 

Since  public  flood  control  protection 
would  not  have  prevented  disaster  even 
if  constructed,  was  there  another  means 
of  averting  economic  disaster?  The  an- 
swer to  this  question  is  In  the  negative. 
Losses  were  covered  by  $2.5  million  in 
insurance.  This  Included  damage  to  au- 
tomobiles, mobile  homes,  contractors' 
equipment,  and  airplanes.  As  the  House 
well  knows,  however,  flood  Insurance  for 
real  and  fixed  property  Is  not  generally 
available  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
Thus,  no  protection  of  any  kind  was 
available  to  the  victims  of  the  Fairbanks 
flood. 

The  cost  to  the  citizens  of  interior 
Alaska  was  tremendous.  Over  15,000 
were  evacuated  from  their  homes.  Forty 
dwellings  were  destroyed,  while  3,300 
suffered  major  damage.  Seven  persons 
died  and  75  were  Injured;  311  small 
businesses  were  destroyed  or  damaged, 
and  an  estimated  5,200  families  suffered 
major  losses  of  real  or  personal  property. 
This  Is  the  need  that  supports  the  enact- 
ment of  S.  1985,  and  I  strongly  endorse 
Its  passage. 

If  the  bin  has  any  fault.  It  Is  that  It 
does  not  go  far  enough.  Floods  are  not 
the  only  kind  of  disaster  for  which  In- 
surance is  virtually  unattainable.  Three 
years  ago,  Alaska  suffered  massive  dam- 
age from  another  of  nature's  whims — 
the  great  Good  Friday  earthquake.  "While 
available  to  some,  earthquake  insurance 
is  often  so  costly  as  to  be  effectively  out 
of  reach  for  the  ordinary  homeowner  or 
small  businessman.  Such  destruction 
should  also  be  covered  in  a  comprehen- 
sive piece  of  legislation  designed  to  un- 
derwrite private  Insurance  for  all  natural 
disasters.     So     should     other     natural 
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phenomena  that  cause  major  disasters. 
In  addition  to  floods  and  earthquakes, 
areas  of  this  Nation  continuously  suffer 
major  damage  and  economic  disaster  be- 
cause of  hurricanes  or  typhoons,  torna- 
does, tsunamis  or  tidal  waves,  massive 
fires,  and  other  phenomena. 

I  do  not  ask  that  S.  1985  be  held  up 
for  this  purpose,  for  I  think  it  should  be 
passed  now.  and  overwhelmingly.  I  do, 
however,  advocate  the  early  considera- 
tion of  the  expansion  of  this  legislation 
to  include  all  major  disasters 

Why  should  the  Federal  Government 
always  have  to  step  into  the  breach  with 
massive  financial  assistance,  when  in- 
surance could  meet  this  need  in  major 
degree.  I  intend  to  introduce  a  pro- 
posal designed  to  achieve  this  goal,  in 
the  very  near  future.  I  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  take  concerted  action  on  this 
comprehensive  coverage  next  year.  I 
do  not  agree  that  only  certain  areas  of 
the  country  should  be  covered  by  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  Further,  I  do  not 
think  insurance  limitations  on  single 
and  multiple  residential  properties  under 
the  bill  are  realistic  for  high-cost  areas 
like  Alaska ;  yet  I  realize  that  there  must 
be  a  beginning. 

Not  only  should  the  legislation  cover 
all  major  disasters  that  occur  agaiji  and 
again  over  the  country,  and  also  pro- 
vide universal  coverage  across  the  Na- 
tion for  all  who  wish  the  coverage 
but  I  also  strongly  feel  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  henceforth  require  this 
flood  insurance  coverage  for  all  FHA, 
HHFA.  EDA.  SBA,  and  other  Govern- 
ment loan  balances  in  areas  where  the 
insurance  is  authorized. 

So  you  see  S.  1985  does  not  answer  all 
the  problems,  but  It  is.  indeed,  an  im- 
portant beginning,  therefore.  I  urge  the 
passage  of  S.  1985.  This  is  the  first  step. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Don  H.  Clausen]  such  time  as  he  may 
consume. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey can  answer  a  question  for  me.  The 
question  has  been  asked  of  me  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  major  disaster  area 
would  have  to  be  declared  by  the  Presi- 
dent before  people  could  qualify  for  this 
flood  Insurance.  Would  the  gentleman 
comment  on  that? 

Mr,  WIDNALL.  No.  This  would  not  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  So  that  any- 
one subjected  to  fiood  damage  who  has 
an  insurance  policy  and  coverage  will  be 
covered  under  the  provisions  of  the  act? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentlemp'^ 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Montgomery]  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  rise  in  supiwrt  of  S, 
1985  as  reported  out  by  the  committee, 
as  amended,  I  hope  this  Committee  today 
will  not  adopt  the  amendment  taking  out 
section  106  of  the  bill,  I  feel  if  we  take 
out  section  106  of  this  bill,  we  will  actual- 


ly be  taking  out  private  industry  and 
actually  be  killing  the  bill. 

For  years  our  Government  and  the  in- 
surance industry  have  been  endeavoring 
to  develop  a  workable,  long-range  flood 
insurance  program  to  benefit  our  constit- 
uents. S,  1985  is  the  culmination  of  this 
joint  effort  to  provide  a  method  by  which 
property  owners  will  have  a  planned  op- 
portunity te  recover  flood  losses  to  their 
property.  This  should  be  a  palatable  pro- 
gram to  us  all  since  it  contains  proce- 
dures by  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's participation  can  eventually  be 
phased  out  and,  hopefully,  the  entire  pro- 
gram eventually  assumed  by  the  private 
sector. 

The  program  is  based  upon  an  unusual 
partnership  arrangement  under  which 
the  insurance  industry  will  form  a  pool  of 
companies  representing  a  major  private 
financial  obligation.  It  is  essential  that 
the  Federal  Government  partner  have 
available  for  immediate  use  a  fund  to 
meet  the  financial  obligation  which  it, 
too,  will  assume  for  payment  of  its  shares 
of  claims  and  expenses  under  contract 
with  this  insurance  industry  pool.  Care- 
ful analysis  has  shown  that  the  only  way 
to  immediately  create  this  fund  is  to 
grant  to  the  Secretai-y  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  authority  to  borrow 
funds  from  the  Treasury  to  finance  the 
Government's  share  of  this  joint  opera- 
tion. 

The  proposed  joint  industi-y-Govern- 
ment  insurance  program,  as  provided  in 
S.  1985.  is  a  result  of  a  long-felt  need 
that,  in  turn,  caused  this  body  to  enact 
legislation  setting  in  motion  the  objec- 
tive studies  which  h£"e  resulted  In  the 
program  now  before  us. 

I  hope  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  financing  provision  of  S.  1985. 
section  106,  is  not  a  new  program  of 
backdoor  financing.  It  is.  Instead,  only 
a  continuation  of  the  financing  pro- 
vision which  was  enacted  in  the  1956 
flood  indemnity  law.  Without  the  financ- 
ing section  106  we  have  been  advised  that 
the  insurance  industry  cannot  partici- 
pate in  this  program,  since  there  will  be 
no  clearly  defined  and  established  line 
of  Government  credit. 

The  program  provides  an  opportunity 
for  those  property  owners  who  will  bene- 
fit to  participate.  The  program,  as  pro- 
vided in  H,R,  11197,  contains  the  distinct 
possibility  of  a  considerable  easing  of 
pressures  of  cost  of  Federal  emergency 
flood  relief.  The  program  also  contains 
significant  deterrent  to  the  development 
of  dwelling  and  commercial  properties 
on  flood-prone  land  since  it  contains  a 
provision  calling  for  the  cooperation  of 
the  individual  States  to  develop  land- 
usage  regulations  and  to  establish  flood 
zoning. 

Most  importantly,  it  is  envisaged  by 
Government  officials  that  the  joint 
industry-Government  program,  which 
would  be  established  under  the  pro- 
visions of  S,  1985,  as  reported  without 
opposition  by  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  could  become  self 
supporting  in  the  years  ahead.  This  ob- 
viously means  that  the  need  for  Gov- 
ernment financial  backing  could  be 
phased  out. 

One  last  important  point  Is  that  the 


joint  approach  contains  a  mechanism 
under  which  other  costly,  natural  catas- 
trophies  such  as  earthquakes  could  be 
brought  in. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  S.  1985  without 
amendment  so  that  we  can  get  on  with 
the  long-delayed  and  very  necessary, 
workable  flood  insurance  program  that  is 
so  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  our 
constituents  and  our  country. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Haley]. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man If  there  Is  any  limitation  on  the  ex- 
penditures that  could  be  made  under  this 
bUl? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes;  we  have  a  limita- 
tion jn  the  coverage  of  $2.5  million. 

Mr.  HALEY.  But  It  Is  more  or  less  an 
open  end  bill,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  This  all  depends  on 
who  uses  the  words  "open  end."  It  is  a 
fund  that  we  must  use  to  borrow  from 
in  order  to  sustain  the  program. 
Mr.  HALEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Bennett]  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation.  I  supported 
its  predecessor  bill,  the  1956  act,  and  I 
regret  that  the  earlier  act  has  never  been 
folly  implemented.  The  approach  of  the 
bill  before  us  today  may  be  found  a  prac- 
tical one  for  full  and  prompt  implemen- 
tation; and  I  sincerely  hope  so. 

The  fact  Is  that  as  late  as  1937  the 
average  American  house  was  not  insured 
even  against  loss  from  windstorm.  It  was 
not  then  felt  that  such  insurance  could 
be  actuarlly  sound  at  reasonable  premi- 
ums. The  program  now  before  us  In  this 
legislation  makes  a  feasible  approach  to 
coverage,  even  for  flood  damage.  I  en- 
dorse this  approach  as  a  needed  measure 
and  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  become 
law. 

Mr,  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  'Virginia  [Mr,  Down'nt,]. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairm£>n.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  wholehearted 
support  of  this  legislation,  because  I  have 
had  firsthand  knowledge  o'  the  ravages 
of  storms.  The  Ash  Wednesday  storm  of 
1962  wrecked  parts  of  the  eastern  coast. 
This  storm  swept  over  houses  and  prop- 
erty, and  there  was  absolutely  no  insur- 
ance to  cover  these  losses.  Since  that 
time  I  have  introduced  a  bill  each  year, 
and  I  am  happy  to  see  this  bill  come  out 
now.  It  is  a  much  better  bill  than  the  one 
I  originally  introduced.  I  hope  it  passes 
by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  IMr.  St  Germain!. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  1985,  the  proposed 
National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1967. 
This  bill  would  establish  a  national 
program  of  Insurance  protection  for 
victims  of  fiood  disasters.  In  exchange 
for  premiums  which  policyholders  will 
pay,  this  insurance  will  provide  adequate 
financial  resources  necessary  for  owners 
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and  tenants  to  rebuild  or  restore  prop- 
erty damaged  by  flood  waters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  based  on 
sound  actuarial  principles,  and  the  pro- 
gram it  would  authorize  provides  a  prac- 
tical way  of  filling  a  very  essential  need. 
Any  Member  of  the  House  whose  district 
is  along  the  coast  or  in  a  river  basin  can 
recall  from  firsthand  knowledge  one  or 
more  fiood  disasters  and  how  ravaging 
the  damages  are  to  houses  and  businesses 
and  household  goods  and  inventories 
from  river  flooding  or  from  coastal  wave- 
wash.  As  a  native  of  a  city  that  sus- 
tained $22  million  In  losses  due  to  one 
devastating  flood,  I  am  cognizant  of  the 
importance  of  flood  insurance  coverage 
when  a  flood  races  through  an  area 
leaving  economic  ruin  and  personal 
tragedy  in  its  wake.  For  the  most  part, 
our  citizens  have  been  defenseless  and 
helpless  against  the  losses  they  suffered 
from  the  peril  of  flood  waters.  Why  has 
this  been  so?  The  answer  Is  that  flood 
Insurance  protection  was  simply  not 
available. 

Under  S.  1985,  it  would  be  made  avail- 
able and  from  private  insurance  com- 
panies in  much  the  same  way  as  fire  in- 
surance is  today. 

The  bill  before  us  has  an  impressive 
history  and.  In  my  view,  has  all  the  in- 
gredients of  a  good  program.  The  idea 
for  a  national  program  of  flood  insurance 
is  not  new.  Indeed,  an  earlier  effort  made 
over  a  decade  ago,  foundered  because  It 
did  not  have  a  sound  basis.  The  present 
effort  Is  based  first  on  a  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  flood  insurance  and  recom- 
mendations which  that  study  made  for 
legislation.  In  the  previous  session  of  the 
Congress,  we  authorized  this  study  after 
Hurricane  Betsy  raked  the  coastal  areas 
of  the  gulf  and  directed  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
prepare  a  report  for  the  President  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress, 

This  report,  entitled  "Insurance  and 
Other  Programs  of  Financial  Assistance 
to  Flood  "Victims,"  is  a  significant  docu- 
ment— an  in-depth  analysis  of  the  major 
facets  of  flood  Insurance  and,  particu- 
larly, of  ratemaking,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
report  demonstrates  how  actuarial  rates 
for  flood  insurance  are  calculated  and 
what  these  rates  are  for  specific  prop- 
erties in  specific  locations  In  a  number 
of  communities  throughout  the  United 
States.  These  are  not  hypothetical  rates; 
these  are  actual  rates  and  would  form 
the  basis  of  the  charge  in  an  insurance 
premium.  To  this  charge  there  would,  of 
course,  have  to  be  added  the  "load"  for 
administrative  costs. 

The  ratemaking  work  for  the  flood  In- 
surance report  was  done  by  several  Gov- 
ernment agencies  which  have  responsi- 
bilities for  the  installation  of  flood  pre- 
vention works  or  compilation  of  flood 
water  Information.  They  include  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army's  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
Geological  Survey,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
and  the  Tennessee  "Valley  Authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  flood  Insurance 
report  preferred  among  several  alterna- 
tives for  a  national  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram, a  cooperative  effort  between  the 
Federal    Government    and    the    private 

property   insurance   Industry,    And   the 


bill  before  us  today  reflects  this  prefer- 
ence. Under  the  bill,  private  industry 
would  sell  and  service  insurance  policies 
and  the  Federal  Government  would  be 
a  partner  with  private  industry  In  shar- 
ing the  risk  and  also  a  reinsurer  of  the 
private    industry    against    catastrophic 

l0SS6S> 

When  hearings  on  *his  bill  were  held 
before  our  Subcommittee  on  Housing, 
over  30  witnesses  with  widely  differing 
affiliations  testified  almost  unanimously 
in  support  of  the  bill,  not  only  about  the 
need  for  flood  insurance  legislation,  but 
also  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  bill 
in  meeting  this  need.  They  included 
Members  of  Congress,  representatives  of 
the  executive  branch,  municipal  govern- 
ment officials.  State  insurance  commis- 
sioners, representatives  from  all  sectors 
of  the  private  property  insurar.ee  in- 
dustry, and  representatives  of  the  home 
building  Industry.  From  my  attendance 
at  these  hearings,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  hard-pressed  tc  recall  legislation  of 
this  scope  that  had  such  widespread  sup- 
port. We  heard  no  opposition. 

The  bill  would  authorize  a  program  of 
flood  insurance  to  be  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Secretary  would 
arrange  with  the  private  industrj-, 
through  a  pool  of  private  insurance  com- 
panies, to  have  flood  insurance  policies 
offered  to  the  public  in  much  the  same 
way  as  they  now  offer  fire  and  other  in- 
surance policies.  The  companies  would 
sell  and  service  policies  and  adjust  flood 
damage  claims.  They  could  be  members 
of  the  Insurance  pool  and  share  In  the 
risk  with  the  Federal  Govenmient,  or  if 
they  chose  not  to  be  risk-sharing  mem- 
bers, they  could  offer  flood  Insurance 
policies  to  the  public  as  fiscal  agents  of 
pool  member  companies.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement, the  interests  of  competition 
are  well  served. 

The  Federal  Government  would  share 
in  the  risk  on  policies  with  the  pool  mem- 
bers. Sharing  in  the  risk  means  sharing 
In  expenses  and  losses,  as  well  as  profits. 
Risk-sharing  pool  members  would  pledge 
risk  capital  to  cover  their  share  of  the 
losses  up  to  a  certain  stop-loss  point  and 
would  buy  reinsurance  for  their  share  of 
the  losses  beyond  the  stop-loss  point. 

Owners  of  existing  property  could  have 
the  benefit  of  the  "reasonable  rate" 
which  the  Secretary  would  set.  In  most 
cases,  this  rate  would  be  substantially 
below  the  full-cost  rate  based  on  the 
actuarial  premium.  The  difference  be- 
tween this  reasonable  rate  and  the  full- 
cost  rate  would  represent  a  form  of  sub- 
sidy by  the  Federal  Government,  but 
payable  only  in  the  event  of  a  flood 
damage  claim  for  a  loss.  Such  a  Federal 
sub.sidy  accruing  to  the  benefit  of  prop- 
erty owners  now  occupying  the  flood 
plain  is  defensible  only  as  part  of  an 
interim  solution  to  long-range  adjust- 
ments in  land  use.  For  this  reason,  own- 
ers of  property  constructed  after  the  In- 
surance became  available  locally  would 
be  expected  to  pay  the  full-cost  premium 
rate,  and  thus,  there  would  be  no  sub- 
sidy for  new  construction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  for  this  is 
quite  simple.  If  the  Federal  Government 
were  to  bear  the  cost  of  Insuring  new- 


properties,  this  would  surely  be  an  In- 
\'itation  to  prospective  occupants  and 
builders  to  move  Into  these  areas,  re- 
gardless of  the  cost  to  the  general  tax- 
paying  public. 

Under  the  bill  as  Introduced,  Insur- 
ance of  various  types  of  properties  was 
to  be  made  available  on  a  priority  basis. 
Owners  and  tenants  of  one-  to  four- 
family  residential  properties  would  be 
the  flVst  to  be  eligible  for  coverage.  Cov- 
erage at  the  reasonable  rate  was  limited 
to  $15,000  for  a  one-family  dwelling  and 
$30,000  for  structures  with  two-  to  four- 
family  dwelling  units  Household  con- 
tents could  be  insured  up  to  $5,000  per 
dwelling  unit.  Coverage  In  excess  of  these 
amounts  and  up  to  twice  these  amounts 
could  be  provided  at  the  full-cost  rate. 

I  offered  two  amendments  to  the  bill 
in  committee  which  would  accomplish 
two  objectives  which  I  believe  are  im- 
portant. One  amendment  increases  the 
amount  of  coverage  at  the  reasonable 
rate  for  one-family  homes  from  $15,000 
to  $17,500.  I  believe  this  is  a  more  realis- 
tic figure  and  should  serve  to  broaden 
the  market  for  this  Insurance. 

The  second  amendment  would  give 
smaller  businesses  the  same  priority  In 
eligibility  for  insurance  as  residential 
property.  The  smaller  business  establish- 
ments I  have  In  mind  are  the  typical 
family  stores,  perhaps,  with  the  upstolrs 
occupied  as  their  living  quarters.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  feel  that  these  smaller  busi- 
nesses are  equally  In  need  of  flood  Insur- 
ance, as  are  their  residential  neighbors. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  Is  of  great 
national  importance.  It  meets  a  long- 
neglected  need  to  help  people  protect 
their  homes  and  businesses  from  the 
cruel  losses  of  flood  damage,  I  tirge  Its 
oven^-helming  support  by  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmond- 
sonI. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
rise  in  support  of  this  very  desirable  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  hundreds  of  flood  vic- 
tims in  Oklahoma  are  still  feeling  the 
Impact  of  disastrous  floods  in  our  SUte 
during  the  1940's  and  the  1950's  despite 
the  able  assistance  of  the  Red  Cross. 
SBA  and  other  local  and  national  agen- 
cies to  alleviate  their  sufferiim  and  re- 
duce the  economic  injuries  which  fol- 
lowed the  floods. 

This  bin  offers  the  first  practical,  rea- 
sonable chance  for  fiood  insurance 
which  has  come  along  during  my  service 
in  the  Congress,  and  it  should  be  passed. 
It  is  significant  to  me  that  subcom- 
mittee members  who  studied  the  matter 
closely  are  overwhelmingly  In  favor  of 
this  bill,  and  see  It  as  an  Ideal  combina- 
tion of  private  and  governmental  efforts 
to  meet  a  longstanding  need. 

I  hope  the  bill  Is  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming vote. 

Mr,  BARRETT,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  tMr. 
BolandI. 

Mr  BOLAND,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  S.  1985,  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1967.  Flood  insurance 
is  a  matter  with  which  I  have  long  been 
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concerned.  I  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
legislation  during  the  first  session  of  the 
84th  Congress,  in  1956,  to  establish  this 
type  of  program.  My  bill  that  year  was 
H.R.  9071. 

The  Congress  in  1956  authorized  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  to 
investigate  the  possibility  of  developing  a 
federally  sponsored  program  of  national 
flood  insurance  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956  such  a  pro- 
gram was  developed  In  detail  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  in  1957  with  a 
request  for  $50  million  to  activate  the 
program  which  was  designed  to  provide 
insurance  against  flood  damages  for  up 
to  $3  billion. 

During  consideration  of  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act  of  1957,  this 
budget  item  was  eliminated. 

In  pursuance  of  my  own  interest  in  the 
matter  and  my  belief  in  the  principal  of 
the  program  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  act  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
providing  $14  million  for  operating  the 
flood  insurance  program.  This  amount 
would  have  included  operating  funds  for 
commissions,  agents  and  brokers  for  pro- 
ducing the  business:  expenses  of  the  in- 
surance carriers  for  Issuing  and  servic- 
ing policies,  underwriting,  accounting 
and  statistical  work  on  behalf  of  the 
Government;  and  expenses  to  be  paid 
the  loss  adjusters  for  their  services  in 
handling  settlement  of  claims. 

With  this  amount  available  I  believe 
that  the  Federal  Flood  Indemnity  Ad- 
ministration, In  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  Flood  Insurance  Act  would 
have  been  able  to  borrow  from  the 
Treasury  an  additional  $36  million  nec- 
essary to  cover  the  Federal  portion  of 
the  subsidized  premium  to  be  paid  into  a 
loss  reserve  fund.  With  the  estimated 
$54  million  to  be  derived  from  premiums 
from  policyholders,  this  would  have 
made  it  possible  for  the  Federal  Gtovern- 
ment.  with  the  cooperation  of  the  pri- 
vate Insurance  industry  and  State  and 
local  governments,  to  provide  the  Ameri- 
can public  with  a  vitally  necessary 
service. 

At  the  time  I  presented  this  amend- 
ment. I  made  a  statement  which  I  believe 
is  valid  today : 

There  Is  considerable  public  demand  na- 
tionwide for  flood  Insurance,  and  a  growing 
anxiety  as  to  when  It  will  become  available. 
By  means  of  this  program,  a  measure  of  .^elf- 
protectlon  Is  available  to  the  American  peo- 
ple and.  to  the  extent  that  It  Is  used.  U  will 
tend  to  reduce  the  amount  of  direct  Federal 
and  State  aid  for  relief,  rehabilitation,  and 
charity. 

Unfortunately  my  efforts  and  those  of 
other  interested  parties,  which  included 
our  distinguished  Speaker,  were  not  suc- 
cessful. For  lack  of  funds  to  make  the 
program  operable,  the  Federal  Flood  In- 
demnity Administration  which  would 
have  been  the  administering  body  was 
disbanded  by  administrative  action. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  dozens 
of  bills  introduced  in  the  Congress  to 
activate  the  flood  insurance  program. 
These  have  been  stimulated  by  the  con- 
stant recurrence  of  disastrous  floods  in 
all  sections  of  the  Nation.  The  most 
recent    was    Hurricane    Beulah    which 


caused  the  loss  of  numerous  lives  and  a 
billion  dollars  worth  of  damage  in  Texas 
and  Mexico. 

Since  we  have  no  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram the  losses  have  continued  to  be 
devastating,  resulting  in  the  needless  dis- 
ruption of  many  lives. 

Such  assistance  as  has  been  made 
available  through  special  action  of  the 
Congress  from  time  to  time  is  not  enough. 
It  is  too  scattered.  It  is  available  pri- 
marily to  public  agencies  and  has  no 
lasting  effect  for  the  individual.  It  is  an 
altogether  unsatisfactory  method  of 
dealing  with  the  problem. 

Following  the  catastrophic  Hurricanes 
Betsy,  Carol  and  Debbie  of  1965.  the  Con- 
gress approved  the  Southeast  Hurricane 
Disaster  Relief  Act.  Besides  providing 
some  measure  of  relief  for  the  sufferers 
and  the  consequent  damages  of  flooding 
which  affected  the  southeastern  States, 
the  act  provided  for  a  Federal  study  of 
a  workable  flood  insurance  program,  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

This  study,  upon  completion  and  refer- 
ral to  the  Congress,  was  essentially  in- 
corporated into  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
now  before  this  body. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  good  bill.  It  is 
the  result  of  the  experience  of  1956-57, 
and  the  combined  efforts  of  Federal, 
State,  and  other  public  agencies  &s  well 
as  the  private  insurance  industry.  It 
provides  for  a  joint  program  involving 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  private 
industrj-.  with  the  intent  that  the  private 
insurance  industry-  will  eventually  be 
able  to  take  over  full  responsibility  for 
the  program. 

Private  industry  will  sell  and  service 
the  insurance  policies.  The  Federal 
Government  will  provide  initial  financial 
assistance  and  flood  data  on  which  to 
base  premium  rates. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  insur- 
ance will  be  made  available  for  one-  to 
four-family  residential  properties  and 
small  business  properties.  These  are  the 
most  vulnerable  of  all  who  suffer  losses 
from  floods.  Single  dwellings  represent  a 
major  capital  asset  of  the  majority  of 
American  citizens.  The  owner  of  the 
neighborhood  type  of  business  is  the  least 
able  to  stand  the  loss  of  his  store  or  small 
plant. 

Later,  as  experience  accimiulates,  cov- 
erage may  be  extended  to  larger  business 
endeavors,  to  agricultural  and  other 
properties.  But  the  most  immediate  need 
is  for  insuring  the  homeowner  and  small 
businessman,  who  in  the  past  have  suf- 
fered from  a  scarcity  of  available  re- 
sources with  which  to  rehabilitate  them- 
selves. 

Loans  are  available  now  for  small 
businesses  with  which  to  reconstruct 
and  resume  operations,  but  these  loans 
are  in  addition  to  those  which  the  busi- 
nessman may  already  be  carrying.  An 
additional  financial  burden  is  of  doubt- 
ful value  to  many  who  are  already  in 
debt.  It  is  far  better  that  the  small  busi- 
nessman be  permitted  to  set  aside  a  small 
amount  for  Insurance  premiums  to  pro- 
tect himself  in  advance.  It  will  enable 
him  to  resume  business  without  an  addi- 
tional burden  of  debt. 


The  current  proposals  meet  many  of 
the  criticisms  of  programs  which  have 
been  suggested  in  the  past.  There  is 
ample  protection  a«ainst  abuses  and  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  the  limitation  of 
risks  in  various  flood  plain  zones. 

A  continuing  program  of  basic  data 
collection  is  provided  for. 

Financial  assistance  is  to  be  provided 
for  those  least  able  to  bear  the  cost  of 
premiums.  In  the  case  of  single  dwellings 
this  is  limited  to  a  liability  of  $17,500  and 
for  multiple-family  dwellings  up  to  four 
families  It  Is  limited  to  $30,000  for  each 
structure.  Small  business  liability  up  to 
$30,000  for  a  single  business  operation 
will  be  eligible  for  financial  sisslstance, 
with  provisions  for  coverage  of  several 
businesses  operating  from  the  same 
structure.  Contents  of  business  establish- 
ments also  covered,  includes  furniture 
and  stock.  This  is  particularly  desirable 
for  small  businesses  such  as  drugstores, 
hardware  stores,  furniture  and  clothing 
establishments. 

Coverage  at  full  actuarial  rates  is  avail- 
able for  coverage  of  higher  valued  prop- 
erties. 

Operation  of  the  program  can  be  un- 
derway in  short  order.  The  first  action 
would  be  the  organization  of  a  pool  of  the 
Insurance  Industry  to  sell  and  service 
coverage  under  the  program. 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  will  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  pool.  This  will  require  an  as- 
surtmce  from  the  Industry  that  continuity 
of  insurance  will  be  provided,  that  any 
company  which  can  qualify  may  partici- 
pate and  that  the  companies  will  co- 
operate with  each  other,  and  other 
agents  and  brokers  wishing  to  participate. 

Subsidy  payments  will  be  made  to  the 
pool  to  compensate  for  losses  after  they 
occur,  reflecting  the  difference  between 
the  below -cost  premium  rates  and  actual 
cost  rates. 

The  Secretary  will  be  authorized  to 
provide  a  reinsurance  program  for  the 
industry  pool  which  the  companies  will 
be  required  to  reimburse. 

Optimum  land  use  practices  will  be  en- 
couraged to  lessen  the  use  of  high  risk 
flood  areas.  This  will  be  accomplished  by 
encouraging  State  and  local  legislation 
limiting  their  use. 

After  further  study,  insurance  may  be 
extended  to  cover  losses  from  other  nat- 
lu-al  disasters. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  approval  of  this 
legislation  because  it  will  provide  flood 
sufferers  with  funds  with  which  to  re- 
habilitate or  restore  damaged  property 
or  to  begin  anew  elsewhere  without  hav- 
ing to  wait  for  special  assistance  legisla- 
tion or  entering  additional  burdensome 
debt. 

The  net  cost  to  the  taxpayers  will  be 
relatively  low.  Even  if  some  Federal  funds 
are  utilized,  the  individual  will  provide 
the  bulk  of  the  funds  paid  out  in  claims 
in  advance.  Costs  will  be  distributed 
more  equitably  since  those  Incurring  the 
greatest  risk  will  pay  the  highest  pre- 
miums. Investment  in  high-risk  areas 
will  be  discouraged  and  protective  meas- 
ures will  be  stimulated  when  benefits 
are  seen  to  be  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  in- 
vestment. 

Federal  assistance  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  program  will  assure  the  accumula- 
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tlon  of  a  reserve  pool  of  funds  necessary 
to  actuarial  soundness.  Federal  advances 
^1  be  reimbursed  as  the  program  pro- 
gresses, thus  lessening  the  burden  on  the 
taxpayer  while  providing  the  necessary 
benefits  for  the  policyholder. 

It  is  high  time  that  flood  insurance  be 
made  available  to  the  American  citizen. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  a«k 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
niarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 

York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  1985,  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1967.  This  measure  will 
help  to  provide  vitally  needed  protection 
for  residents  of  fiood-prone  areas;  it  con- 
tains highly  constructive  provisions  es- 
tabUshlng  incentives  for  proper  alloca- 
tion and  use  of  land  In  fiood  areas. 

Certain  sections  of  our  Nation  have 
always  been  subject  to  periodic  damage 
from  flooding.  River  floods,  tidal  inunda- 
tion, and  wave  wash,  floods  resulting 
from  hurricanes,  all  have  represented  a 
constant  potential  threat  In  various  loca- 
tions throughout  our  country. 

These  natural  disasters  often  result  in 
total  inundation  of  the  community,  a 
complete  halt  of  economic  activity  and 
the  need  for  large  Federal  contributions 
for  relief  of  residents  in  the  area. 

Over  the  past  several  decades,  the  an- 
nual losses  from  flood  damage  have  been 
Increasing.  This  Increase  largely  reflects 
our  rising  population,  and  the  expanded 
use  of  our  flood  plains  and  seacoasts  as 
requirements  for  space  continue  to  grow. 

Flood  Insurance  from  private  com- 
panies is  not  widely  available,  for  the 
nsks  involved  make  such  Insurance  eco- 
nomically unfeasible. 

Thus,  In  the  majority  of  situations  the 
Government  has  to  be  relied  upon  to  pro- 
vide flnanclal  help  In  efforts  to  recon- 
struct damaged  areas.  A  program  of  flood 
insurance,  with  Government  partlcii>a- 
tlon,  Is  likely  to  be  more  effective  than 
the  current  situation  In  two  ways. 

First,  the  program  will  provide  com- 
pensation for  the  destructive  effects  of 
flooding  in  a  more  efficient  way  than 
massive,  emergency  relief  after  the  fact. 
Federal  participation  in  such  a  program 
is  likely  to  prove  less  costly  than  the 
financial  aid  the  Government  now  is  con- 
strained to  provide. 

Moreover,  the  provisions  in  this  bill 
are  so  constructed  as  to  encourage  prop- 
er allocation  of  flood  lands,  discouraging 
use  of  these  lands  when  the  potential 
flood  losses  seem  to  outweigh  the  pos- 
sible economic  benefits  to  be  derived  in 
the  area. 

Federal  participation  in  this  Insurance 
program  will  take  two  forms.  The  Gov- 
ernment will  contribute  subsidy — or 
premium  equalization— payments,  which 
are  designed  to  make  up  the  difference 
between  the  premium  charged  to  Indi- 
viduals and  the  premium  which  the  pri- 
vate insurance  pool  would  have  to  charge 
based  on  an  actuarial  evalutlon  of  the 
true  risks  Involved.  Also,  the  Govern- 
ment would  provide  an  excess  loss  rein- 
surance plan  whereby,  in  return  for  re- 
insurance premiums  paid  by  the  indus- 


try, assistance  would  be  available  for 
the  industry  in  years  of  higher  than  nor- 
mal claims. 

The  bill  would  make  Insurance  avail- 
able for  residential  properties  and  for 
some  small  business  properties.  Under 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  subcom- 
mittee, however,  studies  could  be  made 
of  the  feasibility  of  including  other  types 
of  properties  in  the  program.  Expansion 
of  the  program  itself  would  require  fur- 
ther congressional  action. 

To  insure  that  new  investments  and 
construction  do  not  Uke  place  in  areas 
where  the  likely  losses  from  fiood  dam- 
age outweigh  the  potential  economic 
benefits,  a  two-stage  requirement  has 
been  included  in  the  bill.  First,  in  order 
for  any  area  to  be  eligible  to  receive  in- 
surance under  the  program  by  June  30, 
1970,  land  use  and  control  measures 
must  be  adopted  in  that  region,  by  that 
date,  which  meet  criteria  for  land  man- 
agement prescribed  under  the  legisla- 
tion. Second,  after  that  date,  no  new  in- 
surance contract  will  be  issued  vuiless 
such  measures  have  been  adopted  in  that 
area.  The  bill  thus  effectively  will  pre- 
vent new  construction,  under  the  um- 
brella of  the  federally  subsidized  insur- 
ance program,  from  taking  place  in  dan- 
ger areas. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that 
this  bill.  S.  1985.  confronts  the  grow- 
ing problem  of  flood  damage  on  its  two 
most  vital  issues:  compensation  and 
proper  land  management  in  the  futiu-e; 
and  I  believe  that  the  bill  offers  the  best 
possible  solution  on  both  fronts. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dis- 
trict I  have  the  honor  to  represent  has 
on  several  occasions  in  the  past  experi- 
enced massive  flood  damage.  While  we 
work  to  prevent  recurrence  of  these  losses 
through  flood  control  projects,  we  must 
provide  financial  protection  to  those 
whose  properties  are  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed. I  introduced  similar  legislation  a 
fev.'  months  ago  and  I  support  this  bill 
today.  It  will  be  a  great  aid  to  the  people 
of  my  district. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  1985,  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1967.  I  w^ant  to  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  for  reporting  this 
important  legislation  to  the  House. 

This  bill  will  authorize  a  national  pro- 
gram under  which  flood  insurance  will  be 
made  available  at  reasonable  rates  to 
persons  living  in  flood-prone  areas.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  with  the  coopera- 
tive aspect  of  this  bill  by  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  private  insurance 
companies  will  work  together  to  provide 
this  type  of  insurance. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  Colo- 
rado are  well  aware  of  the  need  for  this 
tvpe  of  legislation.  I  am  sure  that  many 
of  you  will  recall  the  disastrous  Denver 
flood  of  1965.  On  June  15.  1965.  a  rain- 
fall of  12  to  14  inches  occurred  in  the 
watershed  of  Plum  Creek  and  other 
Souith  Platte  River  tributaries.  The  re- 
sulting flood,  in  a  matter  of  hours,  took 
13  lives  and  inflicted  property  damage  in 
the  Denver  area  estimated  at  $509,325.- 
000  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  1965  flood  is  only  one  example  of 
the  phenomenon  peculiar  to  the  eastern 


edge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Storm 
systems  of  incredible  intensity  will.  In  a 
matter  of  a  few  hours,  dump  a  veritable 
waterfall  onto  a  relatively  broad  flood 
plain. 

Although  the  bill  which  we  are  con- 
sidering today  may  be  too  late  to  aid 
those  unfortunate  victims  of  the  1965 
flood,  it  certainly  will  go  a  long  way  in 
assisting  those  who  may  yet  experience 
a  similar  dissuster  in  the  future. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
first  introduced  legislation  to  relieve 
homeowners  and  small  buslneasmen 
from  the  harsh  burden  of  unavailability 
of  adequate  flood  Insurance  in  1963. 
Since  that  time,  many  more  MeraJsers 
of  Congress  and  the  executive  depart- 
ments have  come  to  realize  the  need  for 
a  solution  to  the  increasing  impact  that 
flood  damage  is  having  on  American 
homeowners  and  small  businessmen. 

At  the  present  time,  in  the  areas  sub- 
jected to  frequent  flooding,  flood  in- 
surance is  simply  not  purchasable.  In 
areas  subject  to  occasional  flooding,  in- 
surance Is  available  only  at  high  pre- 
mium cost.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, flood  Insurance  protection  is  not 
offered  or  is  too  expensive  to  those  most 
in  need  of  It. 

I  agsiin  introduced  a  national  flood  in- 
surance bill  in  the  90th  Congress,  basing 
Its  provisions  on  a  recent,  thorough 
study  of  the  problem  by  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
This  bill  would  provide  a  working  al- 
liance between  the  Federal  Ooverrmient 
and  the  private  insurance  Industry  to 
bring  about  an  equality  in  insurance 
protection  in  the  flood-prone  areas  now 
denied  such  equality. 

Under  this  bill,  the  private  insurance 
companies  would  sell  and  service  flood 
Insurance  policies.  In  addition,  partici- 
pating companies  would  contribute  to 
an  industry  pool  which  would  absorb 
many  of  the  losses.  The  Government 
would  contribute  to  the  pool  a  form  of 
premiim:!  equalization  payments,  in  ef- 
fect providing  a  reinsurance  advantage 
for  participating  private  insurance  com- 
panies. 

In  areas  where  flood  insurance  Is  im- 
available  or  where  premliuns  are  unrea- 
sonably high,  the  prospective  insured 
would  pay  a  reasonable  premium  and  the 
Federal  Government  would  take  up  the 
slack  between  this  reasonable  premium 
and  the  actuarial  cost  of  writing  the  pol- 
icy by  the  private  insurance  company. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Elizabeth.  N.J..  which 
I  represent,  is  fairly  indicative  of  the 
hardship  situation  being  created  by  the 
current  unavailability  of  fiood  insurance 
in  manv  towns  and  cities  throughout  the 
countr>^  During  1966.  sections  of  Eliza- 
beth were  seriously  fiooded  on  three  oc- 
casions. The  most  serious  flood  during 

1966  caused  an  estimated  $2  million  in 
damage.  The  other  two  floods  caused  ap- 
proximately $500,000  each.  So  far  during 

1967  the  US  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
estimates  that  floods  in  EUzabeth  have 
caused  $605,000  in  destruction  to  prop- 
erty. Mr.  Chairman,  very  little  of  this 
damagre  was  covered  by  insurance  for  the 
simple  reason  that  flood  insurance  is  not 
available  to  Elizabeth  to  cover  damage 
to  homes  and  small  businesses. 
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At  the  present  time,  the  Coitds  of  En- 
gineers has  a  flood  control  project 
planned  for  the  Elizabeth  River  which, 
we  hope,  will  alleviate  most  flood  condi- 
tions. But,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  project 
will  take  at  least  5  years  to  complete,  and 
possibly  more,  depending  on  the  avail- 
ability of  Federal  funds  for  flood  control 
projects.  Without  the  protections  offered 
by  this  plan,  the  people  of  Elizabeth  will 
have  to  endure  the  very  probable  future 
flood  damages  without  any  recourse  to 
Insurance  or  other  protection  for  5  years 
or  more,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  in- 
equitable and  unfair  concentration  of 
risk  and  loss. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  privileged  to  tes- 
tify before  the  Housing  Subcommittee  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
this  bill.  I  might  add  that  the  subcom- 
mittee, under  its  most  distinguished  and 
able  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Congressman  Wh-liam 
Barrett,  is  responsible  for  bringing  this 
legislation  to  realization  today.  In  my 
testimony,  I  pointed  out  that  the  flood 
insurance  situation  today  is  hampering 
full  development  of  valuable  land  space, 
particularly  In  our  great  metropolitan 
areas.  I  also  pointed  out,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  much  flood  damage,  the  small  flood 
damage  resulting  from  small  disasters, 
goes  relatively  unreported.  The  damage 
figure  of  $788  million  for  inland  flooding 
last  year  certainly  does  not  accurately 
reflect  the  real  damage  attributable  to 
flcx)dlng  in  the  United  States. 

The  concept  of  special  assistance  for 
Isolated  damage  due  to  flooding  and 
other  natural  disasters  does  not  ade- 
quately provide  for  the  continuing  threat 
of  small-scale  flood  damage  which  occurs 
each  year  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  only  answer  to  effectively  provide 
some  measure  of  protection  is  a  continu- 
ing program  upon  which  people  can  de- 
pend for  assistance.  The  national  flood 
insurance  program,  proposed  by  my  bill, 
looks  toward  such  continuing  protection 

Additionally,  this  bill  would  encourage 
utilization  of  certain  flood-prone  lands 
in  such  a  way  as  to  minimize  any  pos- 
sible damage.  Land  use  is  Important  to 
lessening  flood  damage.  Of  course.  tho.<;e 
already  situated  in  areas  subject  to  con- 
stant and  severe  flooding  are  allowed  to 
remain  and  still  obtain  flood  Insurance 
under  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  toll  floods  are  tak- 
ing throughout  the  United  States  is  in- 
creasing each  year.  For  the  most  part 
the  damage  caused  by  this  flooding  is 
borne  alone  by  the  individual  homeowner 
and  small  businessman.  This  legislation 
provides  for  spreading  the  risk  and  the 
damage. 

I  have  heard  of  small  store  owners  who 
have  siifTered  large  amounts  of  damage 
due  to  flooding  without  adequate  Insur- 
ance coverage.  No  sooner  had  they  taken 
out  a  loan  to  repair  the  first  damage, 
than  another  flood  came  along  and  wiped 
out  their  business  again.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect businessmen  and  homeowners  to 
remain  *n  an  area  where  such  a  risk 
exists.  We  cannot  afford  to  give  over 
valuable  land  where  there  Is  only  a  threat 
of  occasional  flooding.  We  must  provide 
for  a  solution  to  this  dilemma.  Such  a 
solution  is  offered  by  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
pass  without  amendment  this  bill. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1967,  S.  1985  as  amend- 
ed by  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  and  commend  the  committee 
for  the  comprehensive  measure  it  has  re- 
ported. 

We  know  natural  disasters  are  unpre- 
dictable, they  are  uncontrollable,  and 
leave  in  their  wake  death  and  destruc- 
tion and  widespread  disruption  to  the 
lives  of  man. 

History  is  replete  with  accounts  of 
disasters,  whether  caused  by  fire,  flood, 
quake,  or  wind.  Mankind  has  suffered 
grievously  at  the  hands  of  a  nonbenev- 
olent  nature.  Yet  with  all  of  this  ex- 
perience through  the  ages  to  modern 
times  there  is  yet  to  be  developed  a  suc- 
cessful means  of  coping  with  the  prob- 
lem of  restoring  the  victims  to  their  ac- 
customed and  useful  functions. 

To  be  sure,  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
onslaught  of  a  natural  disaster  rescue 
operation  witness  the  mobilization  of  the 
efforts  of  many  agencies,  public  and  pri- 
vate, for  the  purpose  of  saving  lives,  and 
to  remove  potential  victims  from  points 
of  danger.  It  is  the  inevitable  aftermath 
which  presents  such  a  dismal  picture. 

When  disasters  In  this  Nation  have 
been  of  sufficiently  major  caliber,  affect 
large  areas,  or  a  large  number  of  people, 
the  President  declares  the  existence  of  a 
disaster  area  and  some  assistance  from 
Federal  agencies,  supplementing  that 
provided  from  the  State  governments,  be- 
comes available.  However,  much  of  this 
assistance  Is  provided  to  public  agencies 
or  bodies,  aimed  primarily  at  enabling 
public  functions  to  be  resimied  such  as 
public  utilities,  schools  and  communica- 
tions. But  what  of  the  individual? 

The  Small  Business  Administration  has 
on  its  own  account,  the  ability  to  assist 
small  business  through  loans,  extensions 
and  other  financial  arrangements.  Like- 
wise the  Department  of  Agriculture,  also 
on  its  own  account,  is  able  to  assist  the 
rural  community  to  resume  production 
to  a  limited  extent  through  loans  and 
other  means. 

But  these  provisions  still  leave  the  vast 
majority  of  victims  with  homes  that  may 
be  damaged  or  destroyed,  lacking  means 
of  transportation,  some  without  jobs,  and 
with  little  or  no  resources  with  which  to 
face  the  future  and  rebuild  their  lives. 

These  people  deserve  a  better  fate. 

Natural  disasters  are  no  respecters  of 
persons.  They  strike  everyone  alike,  no 
matter  how  ambitious,  hardworking  or 
worthy  they  may  be. 

The  House  now  has  before  it  a  proposal 
which  I  believe  constitutes  a  major  step 
toward  correcting  this  unfortunate  sit- 
uation. This  proposal  would  Inaugurate 
a  national  flood  insurance  program 
sponsored  by  the  Federal  government, 
and  involving  the  cooperation  of  the  pri- 
vate insurance  industry. 

Floods  are  by  far  the  most  common 
disaster.  Tliey  have  occurred  many  times 
in  every  State  of  the  Union,  Over  the 
years  they  have  caused  the  death  of 
thousands  of  human  beings,  and  have 
been  responsible  for  billions  of  dollars 
of  property  damage  as  well  as  untold 
havoc  for  the  well  being  of  millions  of 


individuals.  They  may  be  expected  to  oc- 
cur at  any  time  despite  the  expenditure 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for 
flood  control  works  such  as  dams  and 
reservoirs,  dikes,  levees,  and  channel  rec- 
tification throughout  the  vast  system  of 
the  Nations  waterways. 

It  Is  impossible  to  prevent  all  floods  no 
matter  how  much  we  ti-y.  Floods  even 
have  been  known  to  occur  where  there  is 
no  river,  creek  or  stream.  The  extremely 
heavy  precipitation  which  accompanies 
hurricanes  has  caused  heavy  flooding  in 
my  own  State  of  Florida  many  times  u 
well  as  in  many  other  States. 

Even  more  certain  than  the  prospect  of 
more  floods  In  the  future  is  the  fact  that 
until  the  present  time  there  has  been 
available  no  such  thing  as  flood  insur- 
ance. 

The  reasons  for  this  situation  are  not 
hard  to  flnd.  Exeprience  of  the  past  has 
demonstrated  the  practical  impossibility 
for  private  Insurance  companies  to  ac- 
cumulate the  necessary  reserves  to  meet 
the  inevitable  claims  for  damage  from 
floods  from  the  proceeds  represented  by 
premium  payments  which  the  public  Is 
able  and  willing  to  pay.  The  Impact  of  a 
flood  culminates  in  almost  total  loss 
within  the  region  affected  and  the  re- 
sulting claims  would  bankrupt  any  com- 
pany so  bold  as  to  have  entered  into  the 
business  of  insuring  against  floods.  Some 
companies  tried  it  at  the  end  of  last  cen- 
tury and  had  just  that  experience. 

It  is  natural  that  only  those  so  situated 
as  to  be  particularly  vulnerable  to  flood- 
ing would  be  interested  in  acquiring  flood 
insurance.  This  circumstance  increases 
the  degree  of  risk  to  the  insurer  of  the 
property.  A  further  complication  is  the 
modern  trend  of  construction  for  en- 
croaching on  the  natural  flood  plains  of 
the  Nation's  watercourse,  brought  about 
by  the  Increasing  cost  of  all  land,  partic- 
ularly in  urban  areas,  and  attracted  by 
the  convenience  of  being  accessible  to 
low-cost  water  transportation  and 
readily  available  water  supply. 

The  problem  remains  unsolved  to  date 
despite  the  readily  apparent  need. 

I  am  sure  that  people  in  general  are 
willing  to  bear  a  fair  share  of  the  burden 
of  the  cost  of  flood  Insurance  If  It  can 
be  held  within  the  bounds  of  the  average 
citizen  to  pay. 

Congress  has  long  been  conscious  of 
the  need  for  flood  insurance.  The  subject 
has  been  discussed  at  length  in  the  com- 
mittees and  halls  of  Congress  for  30  years 
or  more.  But  basic  data  has  hitherto  been 
lacking,  and  agreement  on  how  to 
achieve  this  worthy  goal  has  not  been 
possible. 

In  1956,  the  Federal  Insurance  Act  was 
approved,  calling  on  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Admirustratlon  to  study 
and  develop  a  proposal  for  Inauguration 
of  national  flood  Insurance  coverage. 

The  report  of  that  agency  with  recom- 
mendation for  establishing  such  a  pro- 
gram, received  in  1957,  was  deemed  in- 
adequate and  no  fun-is  were  provided  to 
start  the  program. 

However,  continuing  studies  by  several 
Fedfral  agencies,  most  notably  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, and  private  insurance  interests 
have  resulted  In  the  bill  S,  1985  now  be- 
fore the  House. 
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The  study  authorized  by  the  South- 
eastern Hurricane  Relief  Act  of  1966,  of 
which  I  was  a  cosponsor,  culminated  in 
recommendations  which  have  been  sub- 
stantially incorporated  in  numerous  bills 
which  are  referred  to  as  the  administra- 
tion program. 

S  1985  is  designed  to  implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Action 
on  a  national  flood  insurance  program  Is 
also  strongly  favored  by  the  National 
Association  of  Insurance  Commissioners. 
This  proposal,  in  my  judgment,  would 
give  our  citizens  the  kind  of  insurance 
protection  against  floods  which  they  de- 
serve. 

The  strength  of  this  proposal  lies  m 
the  provision  of  the  necessary  capital 
funds  to  assure  prompt  restoration  of 
property  to  its  former  status  or  to  permit 
relocation  in  comparable  circumstances. 
Both  proposals  would  reduce  the  need 
for  temporary  or  partial  assistance  which 
is  of  doubtful  value  in  the  long  run  be- 
cause of  the  long-range  financial  burden 
for  short-term  benefits.  The  program 
would  also  provide  incentives  to  discour- 
age investment  in  high-risk  areas  such 
as  in  the  natural  flood  plains  by  encour- 
aging long-range  land  tise  planning  and 
zoning,  and  encourage  undertaking 
measures  aimed  at  flood  protection  and 
prevention. 

S.  1985,  as  amended,  is  a  comprehen- 
sive bill  which  I  fully  support.  Like  the 
bill  I  introduced  in  January,  H.R.  3247, 
this  bill  would  mobilize  the  great  ex- 
perience and  resources  of  the  private  in- 
dustry to  overcome  the  burdens  which 
floods  have  so  often  brought  to  many  of 
our  citizens. 

Federal  subsidy  of  this  program  is 
necessary  to  get  It  started  but  the  bill 
provides  that  a  major  role  will  be  played 
bv  the  Insurance  industry  itself.  Ample 
provision  Is  made  for  the  fullest  partici- 
pation by  the  private  industry  at  all 
stages  of  development.  Thus  this  Federal 
Government-private  Industry  coopera- 
tive program  is  a  valid  proposal  to  fill  an 
aching  void  in  the  Nation's  economic  and 
social  structure. 

It  is  in  the  finest  American  tradition, 
helping  the  citizen  to  help  himself  in 
anticipation  of  a  potential  disaster. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
committee  has  provided  insurance  cover- 
age for  small  businesses  as  well  as  multi- 
family  dwellings.  This  inclusion  is  essen- 
tial. People  depend  on  their  businesses 
for  their  livelihood.  If  their  source  of 
employment  is  destroyed,  their  lives  will 
remain  In  disarray  and  the  important 
goals  of  this  legislation  would  not  be 
achieved. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  commend  the  committee  for  rais- 
ing the  limits  on  Insurance  from  the 
$15,000  originally  proposed  for  single 
family  dwelling  units,  to  $17,500.  In  flood 
prone  areas,  it  Is  logical  that  bulldirig 
codes  be  necessarily  strict — and  this  in 
turn  raises  building  costs.  Therefore,  it  is 
necessary  that  as  great  a  portion  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  dwelling  be  covered  as  Is 
feasible. 

To  successfully  launch  a  national  flood 
insurance  program  will  require  the  co- 
operation of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government  agencies  in  developing  the 


degree  of  risk  of  flooding,  which  Is  the 
primary  basis  for  determination  of  pre- 
mium payments.  Land  use  planning  and 
flood  plain  zoning  are  essential  elements 
to  development  of  a  sound  premium 
schedule. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  vitally  necessary 
legislation. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  gratifying  to  see  S.  1985  being 
debated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  today. 
The  bill,  wnlch  would  make  feasible  a 
combined  Government -private  flood  In- 
surance program.  Is  necessary.  It  would 
be  most  welcomed  by  the  residents  of  my 
State,  In  whose  minds  the  disastrous 
Christmas  floods  of  1964  remain  a  stark 
and  unpleasant  memory. 

It  is  too  late  to  help  those  who  suffered 
tremendous  financial  and  emotional 
hardship  during  the  1964  Christmas 
flood.  It  Is  not  too  late,  however,  to  pre- 
vent a  similar  tragedy  from  turning  the 
most  joyous  season  of  the  year  Into  hope- 
less despair  for  other  families  at  some 
future  date. 

In  retrospect,  had  not  the  floods  left 
the  Indescribable  wreckage  and  horror 
behind  them  as  they  roared  through  our 
land,  we  would  be  hard  put  to  imagine 
the  realities  of  this  enormous  washout. 
None  would  believe  us.  We  would  be  ac- 
cused of  fantasies  of  conjuring  spectres 
of  the  impossible. 

But  it  happened.  Though  Oregon  is 
not  new  to  flooding  during  early  spring, 
the  heavy  runoff  during  the  snow  melt 
usually  hits  one  or  two  or  three  water- 
sheds at  a  time.  But  not  this  time. 

The  entire  Paciflc  Northwest  from  the 
Columbia  River  south  Into  northern  Cali- 
fornia was  hit^by  near-record  rainfalls  in 
the  period  preceding  and  during  Christ- 
mas week  1964.  Warm  temperatures  con- 
tributed additional  waters  to  Increase  the 
flow  of  streams.  It  was  as  though  nature 
had  gone  berserk.  Every  stream  In  the 
region  became  a  terrifying  torrent  that 
fed  rushing  water  into  normsdly  docile 
rivers  and  then  onto  the  lands,  crushing 
homes,  burying  roads,  orchards,  fields. 

One  community  received  24  inches  of 
rain  wlthm  5  days.  It  wiped  out  homes, 
businesses,  utility  and  transportation 
facilities.  Preliminary  damage  estimates 
ran  In  the  neighborhood  of  $315  million. 
The  Small  Business  Administration  es- 
timated that  there  was  $120.5  million 
damage  just  to  private  property  in 
Oregon. 

In  addition.  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration estimated  that  nearly  1,500 
homes  suffered  major  or  total  damage: 
11,410  families  suffered  property  losses, 
and  537  family  businesses  Incurred  losses. 
The  replacement,  renovation,  and  re- 
pair tasks  confronting  the  stricken  peo- 
ple of  Oregon  were  staggering.  And  most 
were  unable  to  rely  on  Insurance  to  help 
with  the  task. 

Even  so.  the  replacements  were  made. 
Homes  were  repaired  and  families  were 
able  to  enjoy  Christmas  1965  for  the 
happy  season  that  It  was.  However,  the 
expense  Incurred  by  private  individuals 
must  stOl  haunt  many  family  budgets. 

It  is  for  these  reasons.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  support  passage  of  S.  1985.  Ade- 
quate  flood   Insurance    must    be   made 
available  at  rrasonable  cost. 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  a 


pleasure  to  speak  In  support  of  the  bill 
before  us  to  establish  a  national  flood 
insurance  program.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  cosponsor  this  measure  to  provide 
long-needed  protection  for  residents  of 
flood -endangered  areas  and  those  who 
might  in  the  future  face  financial  hard- 
ship from  unexpected  flood  damage.  The 
committee  deserves  great  commendation 
for  bringing  to  the  floor,  with  additional 
improvements,  a  bill  which  constitutes 
an  imaginative  but  totally  realistic  and 
satisfactory  solution  to  this  dlCQcult 
problem. 

This  legislation  has  had  a  long  history, 
for  it  was  in  1951  that  President  Truman 
first  proposed  a  Federal  flood  Insurance 
program.  In  1956  a  flood  insurance  law 
W81S  approved  but  never  implemented 
since  no  agreement  could  be  reached  on 
the  nature  of  the  program  to  be  estab- 
lished. Following  the  disastrous  storms 
of  1962,  which  devastated  the  Eastern 
coast,  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  Jersey,  Senator  Harrison  Williams, 
took  the  lead  In  this  effort,  and  In  1965 
his  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  flood  Insurance  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment became  law.  The  bill  before  us  In- 
corporates many  of  the  recommenda- 
tions submitted  to  Congress  in  that  HUD 
study. 

Insurance  against  losses  from  torna- 
does and  other  natural  catastrophes  Is 
generally  available,  but  up  to  now  there 
has  been  no  protection  for  homeowners 
or  businessmen  who  suffer  flood  losses. 
And  such  losses  can  shatter  the  liveli- 
hoods and  financial  security  of  the  vic- 
tims. All  too  often,  the  homeowners  In- 
volved are  already  burdened  with  mort- 
gages which  they  must  continue  to  pay 
off  while  attempting  to  undertake  new  fi- 
nancial obligations  to  provide  housing 
for  their  families.  And  the  loss  of  build- 
ings and  in\  entories  in  floods  has  forced 
mauiy  small  businessmen  to  shut  down 
permanently,  ending  their  hopes  of  fi- 
nancial Independence. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  Federal 
role  in  flood  control  protection,  through 
the  work  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Since 
1936.  such  preventive  efforts  have 
amounted  to  over  $8  billion  in  Federal 
expenditures.  After  flood  disasters,  too. 
resources  of  the  Federal  Government 
have  been  mobilized  to  provide  special 
relief.  Low-interest  rate  disaster  loans 
have  been  furnished  under  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  Farmers  Home 
Administration  programs,  as  well  as 
emergency  work  by  agencies  such  as  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  and  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads.  Moreover,  Congress  has.  over 
the  years,  continually  responded  with  the 
passage  of  special  assistance  measures 
to  help  communities  and  individuals  re- 
cover from  the  devastation  of  major 
floods. 

E>esplte  this  considerable  aid.  the  fact 
Is  that  such  assistance  Is  inadequate  to 
cope  with  the  problem.  Victims  are  aided, 
but  only  to  the  extent  that  they  can  start 
to  rehabilitate  their  properties.  Many,  as 
I  have  mentioned,  are  already  so  finan- 
cially obligated  that  they  can  never  re- 
build their  homes  or  businesses.  By  one 
evil  stroke  of  nature,  the  future  security 
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of  many  Individuals  can  be  completely 
destroyed  by  floods. 

It  Is  also  disturbing  to  realize  that 
losses  each  year  from  floods  have  been 
increasing,  and  can  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue since  there  Is  a  steady  expansion 
of  our  population  into  coastal  and  river 
areas  where  there  is  more  likelihood  of 
flooding.  In  9  months  of  1967.  there 
have  already  been  recorded  flood  dam- 
ages exceeding  the  highest  ever  recorded 
for  a  full  year  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  rep- 
resents a  practical  and  a  creative  solu- 
tion to  the  problem. 

S.  1985  would  establish  a  realistic  and 
workable  program,  by  a  system  of  Fed- 
eral-private industry  cooperation,  to 
cover  people  who  face  flood  damage  or 
fear  the  possibility.  In  addition,  it  will 
provide  a  vital  Incentive  to  State  and 
local  governments  to  identify  flood-prone 
areas,  and  then  through  land-use  plan- 
ning and  zoning  regulations  to  eliminate 
or  better  control  development  in  areas 
of  high  flood  risk. 

Initially,  the  bill  will  cover  residential 
properties  and  small  businesses.  One- 
family  residential  properties  will  be  cov- 
ered, at  rates  below  actuarial  cost,  up  to 
a  $17,500  maximum,  and  two-  to  four- 
family  residences  at  up  to  a  $30,000  max- 
imum. There  is  also  provided  a  $5,000 
liability  for  contents,  per  dwelling  unit. 
Small  businesses  can  be  Insured  for  up 
to  $30,000.  plus  $5,000  for  each  occupant 
of  such  properties.  Most  valuable,  in  this 
connection,  are  the  provisions  allowing 
latitude  for  coverage  of  contents  and  in- 
ventory of  small  business  concerns. 

There  are  in  addition  very  flexible  pro- 
visions which  will  permit  homeowners 
and  small  businessmen  to  obtain  addi- 
tional, optional  coverage  under  the  pro- 
gram at  full  actuarial  cost  to  supple- 
ment the  basic  Insurance  available  at 
lower  rates.  Authority  is  also  Included  in 
the  bill  to  study  the  feasibility  of  extend- 
ing coverage  to  other  types  of  properties, 
subject  to  congressional  action. 

The  legislation  authorizes  an  in- 
surance industry  pool,  with  Federal  fi- 
nancial contributions  to  meet  the  differ- 
ence between  the  low-cost  premiums 
charged  policy  holders  and  the  actuarial 
risk  premiums.  Federal  financial  partici- 
pation Is  also  provided  through  a  rein- 
surance plan,  with  the  pool  paying  rein- 
surance payments  to  the  Government 
during  "affluent"  years  with  few  or  no 
flood  losses.  This  cooperative  approach  is 
certainly  the  most  desirable,  but  should 
it  prove  unfeasible  the  bill  authorizes  a 
Federal  program  utilizing  the  services  of 
the  insurance  industry.  However,  it  is  en- 
couraging that  an  informal  understand- 
ing has  already  been  reached  on  broad 
features  of  the  pool  progrson  by  Federal 
officials  and  representatives  of  the  insur- 
ance industry. 

Under  the  arrangement  which  we  an- 
ticipate will  be  developed,  there  is  con- 
siderable flexibility  In  the  financial  ar- 
rangements, recognizing  the  fact  that  it 
Is  not  possible  to  determine  at  this  time 
the  minimum  premium  policyholders  will 
pay.  and  the  distribution  of  premiums 
written  among  various  flood  risk  zones,  or 
to  predict  the  vagaries  of  nature  in  creat- 
ing floods. 


It  should  be  emphasized  that,  as  the 
program  develops,  it  is  expected  that  the 
industry's  risk  and  share  of  losses  will 
become  greater  and  that  more  and  more 
of  the  low-cost  premiums  will  become 
full-cost  premiums.  At  some  time  in  the 
futui-e  it  is  possible  that  these  two  will  be 
equal,  and  that  the  Government  will  have 
no  liability  for  the  program  except  for 
the  reinsurance  aid  that  may  be  needed 
against  catastrophic  losses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  approval  of  this 
legislation.  It  will  not  only  assist  indi- 
vidual citizens  who  suffer  flood  losses,  but 
will  also  help  reduce  the  increasing 
amounts  of  Federal  funds  which  are  allo- 
cated to  flood  relief.  This  is  a  reasonable, 
flexible,  and  economical  solution  to  a 
national  problem  and  is  clearly  in  the 
public  interest. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr,  Chairman,  few  ma- 
jor pieces  of  legislation  have  beneflted 
from  such  extensive  study  and  experi- 
ence, both  public  and  private,  as  has  the 
pending  National  Flood  Insurance  Act 
of  1967.  As  a  result  of  the  expert  knowl- 
edge and  sound  Judgment  that  has  been 
put  into  the  shaping  of  this  bill  by  Gov- 
ernment officials,  the  private  Insurance 
industry,  and  a  hard-working  commit- 
tee. I  t)elieve  this  legislation — at  long 
last — provides  a  workable  basis  for  offer- 
ing protection  to  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  people  who  own  homes  or 
small  businesses  in  areas  threatened  by 
floods. 

Today's  legislation  is,  in  a  sense,  the 
beneflciary  of  and  has  resulted  from  the 
unfortunate  experience  with  the  Federal 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956.  Despite  the 
authorizing  legislation  and  extensive  dis- 
cussions between  officials  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  and  the 
private  Insurance  industr>',  no  satisfac- 
tory program  could  be  developed  and  the 
attempt  was  abandoned. 

Learning  from  experience  and  im- 
pelled by  the  devastation  of  natural  dis- 
asters during  the  previous  12-month 
period.  Congress  In  1965  authorized  a 
thorough  study  of  the  possibilities  of 
flood  Insurance.  In  August  of  last  year, 
the  study  was  completed  and  a  report 
submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
which  showed  that  flood  Insurance  was 
both  necessary  in  the  public  interest  and 
economically  feasible  on  the  basis  of 
joint  Government-industry  participa- 
tion. Legislation  based  on  this  report  was 
introduced  this  year  by  a  number  of 
members  of  both  parties  and  throughout 
our  committee's  consideration  of  the 
bills  a  spirit  of  complete  bipartisan  co- 
operation prevailed. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  legislation.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  as  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  which 
reported  it,  I  am  confldent  we  have  pro- 
duced a  program  which  will  fimctlon 
effectively. 

Certainly,  Mr,  Chairman,  the  need  Is 
apparent.  Since  1936.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  invested  over  $8  billion  In 
flood  protection  and  prevention  activ- 
ities. Yet,  as  our  growing  population  has 
occupied  more  exposed  land  areas,  the 
extent  of  flood  damage  has  Increased 
throughout  this  period.  Based  on  con- 
stant prices,  a  bad  flood  year  now  is 


causing  damage  exceeding  $i  billion 
whereas  bad  flood  years  In  the  earlier 
part  of  this  century  seldom  brought  dam- 
ages above  $100  million. 

Our  legislation.  I  believe,  will  meet  this 
need  in  several  constructive  ways: 

It  will  make  it  possible  for  property 
owners  to  purchase  insurance  at  reason- 
able rates  for  the  flrst  time  In  our 
experience. 

It  will  make  this  Insurance  Initially 
available  in  amounts  up  to  $17,500  for 
single-family  residences,  up  to  $30,000 
for  two-  to  four-family  structures,  and 
up  to  $30,000  for  smaller  business  prop- 
erties, In  addition  to  smaller  coverage  for 
contents,  at  rates  lower  than  actuarial 
cost. 

It  will  provide  for  additional  coverage 
at  the  full-cost  rate. 

It  will  discourage  new  construction  In 
areas  so  flood-prone  that  beneflts  of  con- 
struction will  be  predictably  less  than 
the  risks  of  loss. 

It  win  reduce  the  Increasing  cost  of 
special  Federal  relief  measures  which 
offer  no  permanent  protection  to  prop- 
erty owners. 

It  will  assure  property  owners  quicker, 
more  adequate  remuneration  In  the  event 
of  flood  dsmiage  than  has  heretofore  been 
possible. 

It  will  encourage  greater  use  of  flood- 
prooflng  and  related  private  protective 
measures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  my  service  in 
the  House,  I  have  represented  areas,  in- 
cluding Elizabeth,  N.J..  which  have  suf- 
fered greatly  from  frequent  flooding,  and 
I  know  at  first-hand  how  valuable  fiood 
Insurance  protection  will  be  to  owners  of 
the  affected  properties.  During  commit- 
tee consideration  of  the  bill,  I  strongly 
supported  efforts  to  extend  the  coverage 
of  this  program  to  Include  small  busi- 
nesses, since  In  my  experience  owners  of 
small  shops  were  among  the  most  seri- 
ously and  adversely  affected,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  pending  bill  includes 
our  amendment. 

Under  our  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  both 
Government  and  private  Industry  will 
share  the  risks  and  cooperate  to  provide 
the  badly  needed  protection.  I  recom- 
mend this  bill  to  our  colleagues,  there- 
fore, as  a  remarkable  example  of  private- 
public  cooperation  In  the  public  Interest. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  pending  before  us 
today,  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act 
of  1967.  It  appears  that  this  legislation 
will  meet  a  significant  need  throughout 
the  country  in  providing  security  for 
property  owners  who  suffer  flood  damage 
for  which  they  are  unable  to  obtain  in- 
surance coverage. 

Within  the  conflguratlon  of  the  Islands 
of  Hawaii,  we  have  flooding  problems  In 
my  State  too,  particularly  when  rain- 
swollen  streams  In  their  descent  to  the 
sea  extend  beyond  their  channels  and 
cause  considerable  damage.  However, 
this  bill  Is  of  interest  to  us  in  the  50th 
State  for  another  salient  reason,  since 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
wisely  allowed  for  the  broadest  definition 
of  natural  disasters  to  be  Included  under 
its  coverage.  Hawaii  is  unique  among  the 
States  In  its  suffering  from  recurring 
tsunamis,  popularly  referred  to  as  tidal 
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waves,  which  periodically  wreak  havoc 
along  our  coasts  and  low-lying  commu- 
nities. These  tsunamis  are  most  com- 
monly generated  by  earthquakes  in  such 
distant  areas  as  Japan,  Alaska,  and 
South  America,  where  disruptions  of  the 
earth  send  shock  waves  roaring  across 
the  seas  in  a  matter  of  hours  to  break 
with  great  fury  over  the  flrst  landmass 
encoimtered. 

Hawaii  has  been  hit  by  45  tsunamis 
since  recordkeeping  began  in  1819,  and 
the  heaviest  damage  has  been  caused  by 
four  major  disasters  in  the  last  21  years. 
The  wave  that  hit  us  on  April  1,  1948. 
was  the  worst  natural  disaster  in  the  his- 
tory of  my  State,  killing  159  persons,  in- 
juring 163,  and  leaving  more  than  5,000 
people  homeless.  The  damage  from  this 
tsunami,  caused  by  an  earthquake  In  the 
Aleutian  area,  rose  to  more  than  $25 
million,  with  waves  that  reached  55  feet 
in  height  making  a  shambles  of  the  bay- 
front  of  the  city  of  Hilo  in  Hawaii  Coun- 
ty. Buildings  as  high  as  three  and  four 
stories  were  smashed  to  ruins  by  this 
tsunami,  and  the  destruction  extended 
throughout  the  entire  Island  chain. 

A  wave  on  November  4,  1952,  caused 
another  $1  million  worth  of  damage,  and 
5  years  later,  the  March  9,  1957,  tsu- 
nami destroyed  homes,  schools,  shops, 
roads,  bridges,  and  crops  to  the  tune  of 
$3  million.  In  the  1957  disaster,  54  homes 
were  destroyed  on  the  Island  of  Kauai 
and  27  others  were  severely  damaged, 
while  200  homes  on  Oahu  and  Hawaii 
were  flooded. 

Yet  another  disastrous  wave  struck  on 
May  23,  1960,  killing  61  people  in  Hawaii 
County,  injuring  another  53,  and  making 
300  homeless.  The  Hilo  business  district, 
mostly  small  stores,  was  virtually  wiped 
out,  with  damages  rising  to  $50  million, 
and  another  $200,000  worth  of  property 
was  lost  on  Oahu.  A  smaller  wave  on 
March  27.  1964,  did  $15,000  damage  to 
business  buildings. 

These  tsunamis  are  a  problem  for 
which  we  have  no  solution  at  present, 
Mr  Chairman.  An  islandwide  warning 
system  has  cut  down  on  the  loss  of  life, 
but  there  is  virtually  no  way  to  prevent 
the  destructive  ravages  of  these  waves  on 
buildings  which  are  of  necessity  in  flat 
areas  and  near  the  oceanf  ront.  The  heav- 
iest losses  are  Incurred  by  those  who  can 
least  afford  them — small  shopkeepers, 
homeowners,  proprietors  of  the  smaller 
hotels,  and  the  like.  The  regrettable  fact 
is  that  new  land  to  build  on  is  hard  to 
come  by  because  of  existing  ownership 
patterns  in  Hawaii,  and  In  many  cases,  it 
is  the  same  persons  and  businesses  hit 
over  and  over  a«aln. 

I  am  most  anxious  In  light  of  this 
problem  that  the  National  Flood  Insur- 
ance Act  Is  approved  with  the  Inclusion 
of  tsunami  Insurance  left  intact.  Under 
the  provision  of  S.  1985.  the  Federal 
Goverrmient  will  cooperate  with  the  pri- 
vate insurance  Industry  to  msike  disaster 
insiurance  available  at  reasonable  pre- 
miums for  small  business  properties  and 
one-  to  four-family  residential  proper- 
ties. When  loss  occurs,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's obligation  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  ratio  between  the  Insured 
party's  premium  and  the  actuarial  cost 
of  Insuring  the  property.  The  partici- 
pating insurance  companies  would  pool 
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capital  in  a  Joint  fund  which  would  be 
used  to  absorb  much  of  the  losses  which 
might  occur.  The  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  to  contribute  pre- 
mium equalization  payments  to  the  In- 
surance pool  and  It  would  also  provide 
reinsurance  coverage  against  major  dis- 
aster losses.  Insurers  would  have  to  pay 
a  premium  to  the  Government  for  such 
reinsurance  coverage,  and  other  Insiur- 
ance  companies  might  participate  in  the 
program  as  fiscal  agents  of  pool  mem- 
bers without  themselves  actually  bearing 
any  of  the  risk. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  legis- 
lation will  serve  a  most  useful  purpose  In 
extending  financial  security  to  property 
owners  In  those  areas  of  the  country 
which  are  susceptible  to  rectirring  nat- 
ural disasters  beyond  their  control.  The 
National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1967 
is  a  fine  example  of  the  concern  of  the 
Government  for  the  welfare  of  all  of  its 
citizens,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  will  be  followed  by  early 
implementation  of  its  provisions 
through  mutual  action  of  our  Nation's 
insurance  companies  and  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  I 
am  certain  that  those  Individuals  who 
suffer  losses  from  floods  and  tsunamis 
and  have  only  the  hope  of  emergency 
or  disaster  relief  funds  being  specially 
allocated  to  them  will  be  especially 
grateful  to  have  this  assurance  that  they 
win  not  be  wiped  out  overnight  smd  be 
faced  with  total  bankruptcy.  S.  1985  Is 
a  good  bill  and  deserves  our  approval 
here  today. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
support  the  National  Flood  Insurance 
Act  of  1967. 

As  I  know  from  experience  along  the 
Mississippi,  communities  In  a  river  basin, 
as  well  as  along  the  seacoast,  become 
completely  immobilized  following  a  ma- 
jor flood.  They  must  depend  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  volimtary  relief 
agencies  to  provide  various  forms  of  as- 
sistance. Some  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  hmited  programs  to  assist  a 
flood  area,  but  disaster  relief  Is  inade- 
quate to  provide  for  the  necessary  res- 
toration of  heavily  damaged  areas. 

The  estimated  annual  losses  from 
floods  have  been  increasing.  Despite  large 
expenditures  for  flood  protection,  this 
increasing  exposure  to  flood  damage  oc- 
curs as  a  growing  population  occupies 
and  uses  more  of  our  flood  plains  and  sea- 
coasts. 

We  have  acknowledged  the  seriousness 
of  the  flood  damage  problem  since  1936 
when  the  Nation  inaugurated  a  flood  pro- 
tection policy  which  has  invested  more 
than  $8  billion  dollars  in  flood  protection 
and  prevention  through  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 

Despite  these  measures,  each  year  the 
homes  and  household  goods  of  thousands 
of  families  are  destroyed  and  damaged  by 
floods.  Flood  damages  are  particularly 
bad  for  the  homeowner  who  still  owes  a 
mortgage  on  his  home,  or  a  small  busi- 
nessman whose  livelihood  Is  tied  up  in 
his  business. 

Various  forms  of  assistance  presents- 
available  are  helpful  to  flood  victims  but 
they  are  usually  only  enough  to  enable 
the  victims  to  start  the  process  of  physi- 


cal and  financial  rehabilitation.  In  many 
cases  relief  Is  not  forthcoming  until  after 
the  area  has  been  declared  a  disaster 
area.  There  are  also  limitations  under 
Federal  assistance  programs  on  the 
amounts  of  money  available  at  any  one 
time  to  meet  these  emergencies.  More- 
over, a  disaster  that  is  large  for  a  partic- 
ular locality  might  not  be  considered 
large  on  a  national  scale  and  might  not 
l>e  eligible  for  assistance  under  certain 
Federal  programs. 

In  addition,  relief  measures  for  those 
who  suffer  flood  losses  do  nothing  to 
encourage  wise  use  of  land  subject  to 
flooding  or  to  discourage  increased  ex- 
posure of  life  and  property  In  such  loca- 
tions. 

These  facts  underline  the  need  for  a 
program  which  will  make  insurance 
against  flood  damage  available  and  en- 
courage persons  to  become  aware  of  the 
risk  of  occupying  the  flood  plains,  and 
reduce  the  mounting  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  disaster  relief  assistance. 

I  urge  the  House  to  pass  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1967. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  legis- 
lation which  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Is  considering  today,  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act,  is  Nitally  important 
for  eastern  lowans,  and  for  residents  of 
every  area  of  the  Nation  who  are  faced 
with  the  recurrent  and  devastating  costs 
of  flood  damage. 

Flood  losses  have  reached  an  estimated 
annual  level  of  $800  million  In  the  Na- 
tion, as  compared  with  less  than  $100 
million  in  the  1930'8.  Twice  since  1950, 
the  national  losses  have  exceeded  $1 
bilUon. 

I  sponsored  this  legislation  because  the 
problem  has  been  particularly  acute  in 
our  area,  where  nearly  every  year  the 
floods  on  the  Mississippi,  and  the  smaller 
rivers  which  empty  into  it.  force  families 
from  their  homes  and  result  In  expensive 
water  damage  to  them. 

Because  there  is  no  adequate  flood  In- 
surance which  companies  can  reasonably 
offer  in  these  high-risk  areas,  of  which 
residents  can  afford  to  purchase,  these 
costs  must  be  borne  by  property  owners 
themselves,  with  extensive  direct  assist- 
ance in  the  way  of  disaster  relief  from 
local.  State,  and  Federal  governments. 

By  establishing  a  sound  national  In- 
surance program  at  reasonable  rates,  and 
combining  it  with  effective  State  and 
local  land  management,  we  can  help  to 
reduce  these  recurrent  expenditures. 

The  legislation  before  the  House  today 
has  been  carefully  written  to  provide  help 
to  those  property  owners  who  are  least 
able  to  sustain  the  costs  of  damage,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  prevent  additional 
people  from  coming  Into  high-risk  areas 
once  Insurance  Is  available. 

It  was  purposely  limited  to  one-  to 
four-family  residences  and  small  busi- 
ness properties,  with  the  intention  that 
if  our  initial  limited  experience  warrants 
it,  the  program  could  be  extended  by 
Congress  to  other  types  of  property. 

F\irthermore.  It  would  be  available  onlj- 
In  specifically  designated  high-risk  flood 
areas,  where  the  costs  of  regular  insur- 
ance are  too  high  for  private  companies 
to  provide  It. 

As  reported  from  the  committee.  In- 
surance   at    less   than   actuarial    costs 
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would  be  limited  to  $17,500  liability  for  a 
single-family  home,  and  to  $30,000  for 
a  two-  to  four-family  structure  and  for 
small  business  properties.  Contents  of 
the  building  could  be  insured  up  to  $5,000 
per  dwelling  unit  or  individual  business. 

Additional  insurance  could  be  ob- 
tained, but  only  at  full  actuarial  costs. 

Individuals  who  build  or  substantially 
Improve  property  in  an  area  where  such 
insurance  is  available  would  have  to  pay 
the  full  cost  of  the  insurance,  since  they 
would  be  fully  aware  of  the  risks  involved 
before  they  made  such  an  Investment. 

In  addition.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments would  be  encouraged  to  adopt  and 
enforce  appropriate  land  use  provisions 
to  restrict  the  future  development  of 
land  where  the  risk  of  loss  exceeds  the 
prospect  of  gain  from  use  of  the  site. 

The  details  of  the  program  would  be 
worked  out  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  in  consultation 
with  private  insiu^ance  companies,  so 
that  insurance  could  be  made  available 
at  the  earliest  possible  time  after  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

Mr  Chairman,  a  national  flood  insur- 
ance program  has  received  the  support 
of  State  and  local  oCQclals  as  well  as  rep- 
resentatives of  both  the  Insurance  and 
the  homebuildlng  Industries. 

It  Is  an  appropriate  example  of  the 
type  of  cooperative  effort  of  the  public 
and  private  sector  which  is  vitally  im- 
portant to  finding  solutions  to  critical 
national  problems,  consistent  with  our 
fundamental  belief  In  free  enterprise 
and  a  creative  Federal  system. 

An  effort  is  being  made  in  the  Con- 
gress to  eliminate  the  provision  of  the 
bill  which  authorizes  Tresisury  financing 
of  the  program.  This  authorization  is  no 
new  departure,  but  merely  continues  the 
provision  of  the  original  Flood  Insurance 
Act  of  1956. 

This  type  of  financing  is  necessary  be- 
cause no  one  can  predict  with  any  cer- 
tainty what  the  level  of  flood  losses 
might  be  in  any  given  year.  Understand- 
ably, the  Insurance  industry  has  indi- 
cated that  it  cannot  afford  to  participate 
in  such  a  program  unless  there  can  be 
reasonable  assurance  of  a  commitment 
of  adequate  Federal  funds,  and  this  can- 
not be  done  if  we  have  to  depend  solely 
on  an  annual  appropriation  from  the 
Congress. 

I  would  emphasize  that  this  would  not 
take  control  of  the  program  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Congress,  because  the  Sec- 
retary would  still  have  to  come  back  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  re- 
plenish the  fund  and  to  repay  any 
Treasury  borrowing.  But  he  would  have 
the  necessary  flexibility  to  operate  the 
program  in  a  flood  emergency. 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  this  financing  pro- 
vision is  eliminated,  then  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes,  there  will  be  no  flood  in- 
surance program,  unless  the  Federal 
Government  Is  prepared  to  do  it  alone, 
without  the  participation  of  the  private 
insurance  companies.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  anyone  here  who  would  prefer 
that  alternative,  which  would  not  only 
be  much  more  expensive,  but  would  be 
an  unnecessary  and  unwarranted  in- 
trusion of  the  Government  into  the 
private  sector. 

I  urge  the  House  of  Representatives  to 


reject  such  a  change,  and  to  enact  this 
most  significant  legislation  to  provide 
help  to  those  homeowners  who  suffer 
the  repeated  burden  of  flood  losses. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  pursuant  to 
the  rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  com- 
mittee substitute  amendment  printed 
in  the  reported  bill  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment,  by 
titles,  and  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment the  Chair  will  consider  the  first 
three  sections  of  the  committee  substi- 
tute amendment  as  a  title.  Thereafter, 
the  Clerk  will  read  the  committee  sub- 
stitute amendment  by  titles. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Flood  In- 
surance Act  of   1967". 

riNDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OP  PTJRPOSB 

Sec.  2.  la)  The  Congress  finds  that  (1) 
from  time  to  time  flood  disasters  have  cre- 
ated personal  hardships  and  economic  dis- 
tress which  have  required  unforeseen- 
disaster  relief  measures  and  have  placed  an 
increasing  burden  on  the  Nation's  resources; 
I  2)  despite  the  installation  of  preventive  and 
protective  works  and  the  adoption  of  other 
public  programs  designed  to  reduce  losses 
caused  by  flood  damage,  these  methods  have 
not  been  sufficient  to  protect  adequately 
against  growing  exposure  to  future  flood 
losses;  (3i  as  a  matter  of  national  policy,  a 
reasonable  method  of  sharing  the  risk  of 
flood  losses  is  through  a  program  of  flood 
Insurance  which  can  complement  and  en- 
courage preventive  and  protective  measures; 
and  (4)  if  such  a  program  Is  initiated  and 
carried  out  gradually,  It  can  be  expanded  as 
knowledge  Is  gained  and  experience  Is  ap- 
praised, thus  eventually  making  flood  In- 
surance coverage  available  on  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions  to  persons  who  have 
need  for  such  protection. 

lb)  The  Congress  also  finds  that  (1)  many 
factors  have  made  it  uneconomic  for  the 
private  insurance  lnd\istry  alone  to  make 
flood  insurance  available  to  those  in  need 
of  such  protection  on  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions;  but  (2)  a  program  of  flood  In- 
surance with  large-scale  participation  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  carried  out  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable  by  the 
private  insurance  Industry  is  feasible  and 
can  be  Initiated. 

(c)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  (1) 
a  program  of  flood  Insurance  can  promote 
the  public  Interest  by  providing  appropriate 
protection  against  the  perils  of  flood  losses 
and  encouraging  sound  land  use  by  minimiz- 
ing exposure  of  property  to  flood  losses;  and 
(2)  the  objectives  of  a  flood  Insurance  pro- 
gram should  be  Integrally  related  to  a  unified 
national  program  for  flood  plain  manage- 
ment and.  to  this  end.  It  Is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  within  two  years  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  the 
President  should  transmit  to  the  Congress 
for  its  consideration  any  further  proposals 
necessary  for  such  a  unified  program,  in- 
cluding proposals  for  the  allocation  of  costs 
among  beneficiaries  of  flood  protection. 

(d)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  ( 1 1  authorize  a  flood  Insurance  pro- 
gram by  means  of  which  flood  Insurance, 
over  a  period  of  time,  can  be  made  available 
on  a  nationwide  basis  through  the  coopera- 
tive efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  private  insurance  Industry,  and  (2)  pro- 
vide flexibility  In  the  program  so  that  such 
flood  Insurance  may  be  based  on  workable 
methods  of  p)oollnR  risks,  minimizing  costs, 
and  distributing  burdens  equitably  among 
those  who  will  be  protected  by  flood  Insur- 
ance and  the  general  public. 


(e)  It  Is  the  further  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
( 1 )  encourage  State  and  local  governments 
to  make  appropriate  land  use  adjustments  to 
constrict  the  development  of  land  which  Is 
exposed  to  flood  damage  and  minimize 
damage  caused  by  flood  losses,  (2 1  guide  the 
development  of  proposed  future  construction, 
where  practicable,  away  from  locations  which 
are  threatened  by  flood  hazards,  (3)  en- 
courage lending  and  credit  Institutions,  as 
a  matter  of  national  policy,  to  assist  in 
furthering  the  objectives  of  the  flood 
Insurance  program,  (4)  assure  that  any  Fed- 
eral assistance  provided  under  the  program 
will  be  related  closely  to  all  flood-related  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  (5)  authorize  continuing  studies 
of  flood  hazards  In  order  to  provide  for  a 
constant  reappraisal  of  the  flood  Insurance 
program  and  Its  effect  on  land  tise  require- 
ments. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FEDERAL  FLOOD  INSURANCE 
ACT    UF    1956 

Sec.  3.  (ai  The  second  sentence  of  section 
15(6)  of  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of 
1956  (70  Stat.  1084)  Is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "rate"  the  second  time 
it  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"market  yield",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "as  of  the  last  day  of " 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "during". 

(b)  Section  15(e)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(ct  Sections  2  through  14,  subsections  (ai 
through  (d)  and  subsections  (f)  and  (g)  of 
section  15,  and  sections  16  through  23  of  such 
Act  are  repealed. 

Mr.  BARRETT  (during  the  reading) 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  sections  1.2,  and  3  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 
Eighty-four  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  356] 

Asplnall  Dlggs  Passman 

Belcher  Eshleman  Pool 

Berry  Everett  Barlck 

Boggs  Ford,  Gerald  R  Resnlck 

Broomfield  Fountain  Rivers 

Button  Fulton.  Tenn  St.  Onge 

Celler  Hagan  Utt 

Conyers  Hall  VanderJagt 

Cunnlneham  HelstoskI  Williams,  Miss 

Daddarlo  Long,  La  Willis 

Daniels  MacGregor  Wilson. 
Denney 


Mathi&s,  Md. 


Charles  H. 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker,  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Brooks,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill,  S.  1985.  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  397  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees 
to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

AMENDMENTS    OrFERED    BY     MR.    BROWN     OF 
MICHIGAN 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  amendments  and  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan;  On  page  46.  strike  out  line  18 
and  all  thit  follows  down  through  page  47, 
line  7.  and  insert  the  following: 

"REPEAL      OF      federal      FLOOD      INSURANCE      ACT 
OF     1956 

"SEC.  3.  The  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act 
of  1956  Is  repealed." 

On  page  56,  strike  out  lines  13  through 
22  and  Insert  the  following: 

"AtrrHORizATioN  or  program  funds 

"Sec.  106.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  not  exceeding 
$500,000,000  in  the  aggregate  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  flood  Insurance  program 
under  this  Act.  Sums  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  remain  available 
until  advanced  to  the  Secretary  at  his  re- 
quest for  depo6lt  In  the  National  Flood  In- 
surance Fund  established  under  section 
107." 

On  page  67,  strike  out  lines  8  through  11 
and  redesignate  the  succeeding  paragraphs 
accordingly. 

On  page  57.  strike  out  lines  18  through  20 
and  redesignate  the  succeeding  paragraphs 
accordingly. 

On  page  58,  lines  19  and  20.  strike  out  "as 
amended  by  section  3(a)  of  this  Act"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "as  in  effect  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act". 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  shall  not  go  into  unnecessary  de- 
tail in  describing  my  amendments. 

Basically,  they  would  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  $500  million  to  the  na- 
tional flood  insurance  fund  without  fiscal 
year  limitation.  Under  the  amendment, 
sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  remain  available  until  ad- 
vanced to  the  Secretary  at  his  request  for 
deposit  in  the  national  flood  insurance 
fund  established  under  section  107  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  being  a  new  Memt)er  of 
Congress,  I  am  reluctant  to  be  the  one 
who  flnds  it  necessary  to  remind  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  con- 
stitutional prerogative  of  appropriations 
control  by  the  Congress — and  the  House 
in  particular — is  worth  maintainine. 

For  the  past  few  weeks,  the  debate  on 
the  continuing  appropriations  resolutions 
has  dramatically  indicated,  above  all  else, 
how  much  control  has  been  lost  over  ac- 
tual expenditures  by  Congress  in  the  past 
few  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  voluntarily  relin- 
quish our  control  over  appropriations  in 
the  first  instance,  we  will  not  have  any 
power  left,  save  that  of  our  oversight 
functions. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  some  have 
said  my  amendment  would  kill  the  pro- 
gram. I  would  not  be  offering  it  if  I 
thought  there  was  validity  to  this  argu- 
ment. The  insurance  companies  allege 
that  my  amendment  introduces  a  degree 
of  uncertainty  as  to  the  immediate  pay- 
ment of  claims  resulting  from  the  non- 
chargeable  risk  exposure  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  private  industry,  and  of  pay- 
ment to  the  fund  of  reinsurance,  but  fail 
to  provide  a  real  rationale  for  their  con- 
cern. 

And  it  simply  is  not  so.  As  a  matter  of 


fact,  the  language  of  my  amendment 
makes  it  clear  that  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  would 
have  full  control  of  the  appropriated 
amounts  advanced  to  the  flood  insurance 
fund — once  the  Congress  had  made  its 
initial  appropriation  establishing  the 
fvmds.  And  it  should  be  remembered  this 
program  cannot  get  off  the  ground  until 
an  appropriation  for  the  administration 
of  the  program  is  made  even  under  the 
administration  bill. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  budget  impact 
of  my  amendment  would  be  the  same  as 
that  contained  in  the  administration  bill, 
Ln  that  the  S500  million  obligational  au- 
thority carried  over  on  the  books  from 
the  1956  act  would  be  cancelled  and  re- 
placed with  the  new  $500  million  obli- 
gational authority.  The  only  budgetary 
impact  would  be  the  amounts  needed  in 
the  first  stages  of  the  program  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  and  for  maintain- 
ing the  fund  in  a  sound  position  ema- 
nating from  appropriations  authorized 
by  section  407.  Subsequent  to  establish- 
ment of  the  fund,  replenishment  would 
be  the  same  under  the  administration 
bill  as  under  my  amendment. 

Being  a  new  Member  of  the  House,  I 
am  unimpressed  with  such  pet  phrases 
as  "back-door  spending."  To  me,  spend- 
ing is  spending  and  can  only  be  justified 
in  context  with  prudent  fiscal  policy  and 
in  support  of  sound  Federal  programs. 
What  does  trouble  me,  however,  is  the 
growing  lack  of  control  by  Congress  over 
existing  Federal  programs.  The  over- 
sight function  of  Congress  by  the  legis- 
lative committees  becomes  virtually 
meaningless  when,  at  the  outset  of  a  new 
program,  access  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
of  an  unlimited  extent  is  assured. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  flood  in- 
surance bill  and  hope  that  it  is  enacted. 
It  addresses  itself  to  a  recognized  na- 
tional need  and  Federal  responsibility. 
Victims  of  floods,  just  as  victims  of  crimi- 
nal act  and  others  have  for  too  long  been 
overlooked  by  the  Federal  Government 
because  they  lack  the  cohesive  pressure 
that  other  groups  have  been  able  to  exert 
upon  their  representatives  In  Congress. 
But  I  sincerely  hope  that  we  can  cure 
the  pending  bill  of  its  major  weakness, 
and  provide  for  effective  and  continuing 
congressional  control. 

If  we  had  even  the  remotest  idea  of 
the  eventual  cost  of  this  undertaking. 
I  might  not  be  offering  my  amendment. 
Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  no  pos- 
sible means  of  determining  eventual  cost 
because  we  simply  do  not  know  the  levels 
at  which  premium  rates  on  the  insur- 
ance will  have  to  be  set,  and  therefore 
we  do  not  know  the  nonchargeable  rate 
leading  to  the  potential  future  exposure 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  House  will 
see  the  merit  of  my  amendment,  adopt 
it,  and  then  go  on  to  overwhelmingly 
support  the  bill. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Is  it  not  true  that,  unless 
your  amendment  is  adopted,  the  Secre- 
tary vrill  have  borrowing  authority  with 
the  Treasury  amounting  to  $500  million 
"or  such  greater  amount  as  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  President"  from  time  to 


time,  and  is  that  not  unlimited  borrowing 
authority  without  congressional  action? 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  The  gentle- 
man is  absolutely  right. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opFKJsition  to  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chaiiroan.  in  plain  English,  this 
amendment  would  cut  the  heart  of  the 
flood  insurance  program.  I  am  sure  that 
the  gentleman  does  not  Intend  to  do  this 
but  that  is  just  what  it  would  do. 

It  appears  that  there  is  some  misun- 
derstanding on  the  authority  for  Treas- 
ury financing  in  this  bill.  Let  me  point 
out  that  this  is  not  a  new  provision  but 
merely  a  continuation  of  a  provision  first 
provided  in  the  1956  law  which  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  previous  administra- 
tion and  which  passed  the  House  by 
voice  vote. 

Second,  there  are  many  examples  of 
this  kind  of  provision  in  existing  Govern- 
ment insurance  operations  becaiise  by  its 
nature  this  kind  of  authorization  is  best 
suited  to  an  insurance  fimction. 

Third,  this  is  essentially  an  emergency 
backstop  made  necessary  by  the  impos- 
sibility of  predicting  losses  in  any  single 
year  and  the  Secretary  would  still  have 
to  come  back  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  replenish  the  fimd  and  repay 
any  Treasury  borrowing  authority  used. 
Fourth,  and  most  important,  the  in- 
surance industry  says  flatly  that  it  can- 
not and  will  not  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram unless  there  is  an  assured  reserve 
line  of  credit  to  the  Treasury  In  the  case 
of  major  disasters. 

In  other  words,  those  who  oppose  the 
method  of  financing  provided  in  the  bill, 
are  opposed  to  flood  insurance.  It  is  as 
simple  as  that. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support;  of  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Brown  ].  There  is  no  questicHi  that  this, 
again,  represents  back-door  spending,  I 
care  not  what  administration  may  have 
supported  it.  In  my  opinion  it  is  wrong. 
It  does  not  follow  the  precepts  of  proper 
fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  there  could  be  no  objection  to  the 
appropriation  of  these  funds  under  this 
amendment  as  it  is  now  written.  As  it  is 
now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment could  write  a  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retar>'  of  the  Treasury  telling  him  how 
much  money  he  wanted  and  he  would  re- 
ceive it,  and  no  one  has  the  opportunity 
to  take  a  look  at  it.  It  takes  the  matter 
completely  away  from  the  surveillance  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  this  Congress 
have  been  talking  about  spending  In  the 
last  few  weeks.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
it  would  be  proper,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  Brown  amendment  be  adopted  so 
that  the  Congress  may  keep  Its  hands 
upon  the  purse  strings  and  so  that  it  may 
know  where  the  money  is  being  expended. 
Mr.  Chairman,  therefore,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  Brown  amendment. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  argu- 
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ment  to  the  effect  that  this  amendment, 
if  adopted,  would  kill  the  program,  is 
identical  to  the  argument  that  was  made 
by  the  department  witnesses  when  we 
closed  the  back  door  on  urb£in  renewal 
and  when  we  commenced  advanced 
funding  for  that  program.  As  a  result  of 
that  action  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
the  program  of  urban  renewal  has  not 
suffered  one  iota. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  want  to  abdi- 
cate the  responsible  course  of  action  of 
congressional  control  over  future  spend- 
ing for  this  program,  then  you  should 
vote  against  the  amendment.  However, 
those  who  believe  that  the  Congress 
should  retain  its  responsibility  and  con- 
trol over  appropriations  should  vote  for 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  the  financing 
authority  provided  in  section  106  of 
S.  1985.  a  national  program  of  Joint  Gov- 
ernment-industry flood  insurance  will 
never  get  off  the  ground. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  American 
Insurance  Association,  a  trade  group  of 
170  large  capital-stock  property  and  lia- 
bility insurance  companies  which  write 
the  majority  of  all  lines  of  property  in- 
surance throughout  the  Nation. 

This  letter  makes  it  clear  that  without 
the  financing  mechanism  proposed  in  the 
bill  before  us.  the  private  insurance  in- 
dustry will  not  participate  in  a  flood  in- 
surance program.  I  quote  now  from  the 
letter: 

We  believe  It  imperative  that  Sections  106 
and  107  remain  Intact.  .  .  .  The  availability 
and  flexibility  of  the  financing  provided 
therein  is  critical  to  the  successful  operation 
of  the  Program.  .  .  . 

The  position  of  the  private  Insurance  com- 
panies willing  to  cooperate  In  a  pool  arrange- 
ment Is  that  the  availability  of  immediate 
reinsurance  reimbursement  Is  crucial,  not 
only  to  the  succeasful  operation  of  this  pro- 
gram but  also  to  the  wllllng^nesB  of  the  In- 
surance companies  to  pledge  their  assets  in 
a  Joint  program  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  American  Insurance  Association  sup- 
ports Sections  106  and  107  and  hopes  that  no 
revision  of  these  two  sections  will  occur,  be- 
cause the  participation  of  numerous  member 
companies  In  our  group,  as  parties  to  the 
pool  arrangement  or  as  fiscal  agents.  Is  con- 
ditioned substantially  on  the  continuity  and 
prompt  availability  of  reinsurance  funds 
when  necessary.  We  deem  this  a  vital  ele- 
ment in  our  Joint  venture  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

When  we  go  back  into  the  House,  I 
will  ask  leave  to  have  the  text  of  the 
American  Insurance  Association  letter 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows; 
American   Insurance   Association, 
Washington,  DC,  November  1,  1967 
Re:   S.  1985 — National  program  of  Sood  In- 
surance. 
Hon.  William  S.  Moorheao, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Moorhead  The 
American  Insurance  Association  Is  a  trade 
group  composed  of  170  capital  stock  property 
and  liability  Insurance  companies  doing 
business  throughout  the  country.  Our  mem- 
bership Is  the  major  factor  In  the  writing  of 
all   lines  of  property  insurance   throughout 


the  nation  Our  policies  are  sold  through  In- 
dependent agents  and  brokers. 

With  reference  to  our  views  respecting  the 
financing  authority  provided  In  S.  1985.  we 
believe  It  Imperative  that  Sections  106  and 
107  remain  Intact  as  per  the  text  contained 
in  the  measure  that  will  shortly  receive  con- 
sideration on  the  floor  of  the  House.  The 
availability  and  flexibility  of  the  financing 
provided  therein  is  critical  to  the  successful 
operation  of  the  Program  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1 1  In  making  Ite  reinsurance  commit- 
ments for  potential  liabilities,  the  Federal 
Government  must  be  prepared  to  promptly 
Implement  this  commitment  to  the  Insur- 
ance Industry  pool. 

2)  The  commitment  relates  to  reimburse- 
ment of  primary  Insurers  In  the  event  of 
flood  damage  when  the  primary  insurers  will 
be  called  upon  to  make  substantial  payments 
from  their  individual  assets.  The  need  for 
swift  replenishment  of  fxinds  paid  as  result 
of  a  major  disaster  is  Imperative  In  assuring 
Insurance  company  solvency  and  stability. 

3)  The  financing  mechanism  proposed  in 
this  bill  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the  au- 
thority first  created  in  Section  15(ei  of  the 
Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956. 

4t  The  Treasury  financing  arrangement 
does  not  Involve  dally  operational  commit- 
ments of  insurance  companies  but  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  happenings  of  possible  flood 
damage  at  some  future  date 

5)  Precedent  exists  for  this  approach  in 
other  Federal  Insurance  programs  Involving 
contingent  events.  United  States  Government 
commitments  of  this  nature  exist  to  back 
up  credit  Insurance  programs  operated  by  the 
ExF>ort-Import  Bank,  nuclear  emergency 
legal  liability,  deposit  insurance  with  the 
FT>IC  and  savings  share  Insurance  with  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. 

6)  The  position  of  the  private  insurance 
companies  wUUng  to  cooperate  in  a  pool  ar- 
rangement is  that  the  availability  of  Im- 
mediate reinsurance  relmbursment  is  crucial, 
not  only  to  the  successful  operation  of  this 
program  but  also  to  the  willingness  of  the  In- 
surance companies  to  pledge  their  assets  in 
a  Joint  program  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  American  Insurance  Association  sup- 
ports Sections  106  and  107  and  hopes  that 
no  revision  of  these  two  sections  will  occur 
because  the  particlp>atlon  of  numerous  mem- 
ber companies  in  our  group,  as  parties  to  the 
pool  arrangement  or  as  fiscal  agents.  Is  con- 
ditioned substantially  on  the  continuity  and 
prompt  availability  of  reinsurance  funds 
when  necessary.  We  deem  this  a  vital  element 
In  our  Joint  venture  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Melvin  L.  Stark, 

Manager. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  numerous  good  reasons  for  the  posi- 
tion the  insurance  industry  takes  on  the 
issue  of  Government  financial  backing 
for  a  Joint  flood  insurance  program,  and 
ample  precedent  for  the  financing  au- 
thority proposed  in  S.  1985. 

First,  because  of  the  unpredictable  na- 
ture of  the  flood  peril,  it  Is  Impossible  to 
establish  in  advance  of  a  fiscal  year  what 
the  payments  for  claims  under  the  flood 
insurance  program  will  be.  The  exact 
amount  of  payments  will  be  unknown 
until  the  flood  damage  occurs,  the  claims 
filed,  adjusted,  and  certified.  At  these 
times  the  insurance  pool,  under  agree- 
ment with  the  Government,  will  have 
already  made  payment  of  these  claims. 
The  pool,  therefore,  must  have  available 
without  delay  the  Government's  share 


of  liabilities  under  the  program  in  order 
to  assure  its  continued  operation. 

Should  the  flood  insurance  fund  be 
unable  to  meet  these  calls  without  delay, 
as  it  certainly  would  be  without  the 
financing  arrangements  provided  in  this 
bill,  the  Government-industry  agree- 
ment— and  the  entire  flood  insurance 
program  with  It — would  collapse.  In- 
demniflcation  for  claims  must  be  im- 
mediate to  inspire  the  insurers'  con- 
fidence that  claims  will  be  paid  as  they 
arise. 

Second,  the  provision  for  Treasury 
borrowing  envisioned  in  this  bill  will  not 
involve  any  new  obligatlonal  authority. 
The  borrowing  authority  is  merely  a 
continuation  of  the  authority  first 
created  in  section  15(e)  of  the  Federal 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956.  This  au- 
thority has  never  been  utilized  and  has 
continuously  been  carried  on  budget  rec- 
ords as  available  authority. 

Third,  all  alternative  methods  of  fi- 
nancing a  flood  insurance  program  were 
thoroughly  explored  in  hearings  before 
this  committee  and  its  counterpart  in 
the  Senate.  The  solution  embodied  in  this 
bill  represents  both  the  Government's 
and  the  private  industry's  recommenda- 
tions. I  might  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  only  feasible  alternative — a  wholly 
Federal  program  with  the  private  indus- 
try acting  only  as  agents  and  not  as 
partial  risk  bearers — would  require  a 
substantial  bureaucracy  and  much 
greater  expense  to  the  Government  than 
the  arrangement  embodied  in  the  bill. 

Precedent  for  the  borrowing  arrange- 
ment in  the  bill  is  substantial.  There  are 
several  other  Federal  insurance  pro- 
grams which  Involve  unknown  contin- 
gencies and  require  prompt  payment  of 
Government  commitments.  Borrowing 
authority  backs  the  export  credit  insur- 
ance program  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank;  the  insurance  of  nuclear  reactors 
against  accidents;  the  FDIC's  deposit  in- 
surance and  the  savings  share  insur- 
ance of  the  FSLIC. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  reinsurance  payments  pledged  by 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  offset 
over  the  years  by  reinsurance  premiums 
paid  by  the  private  companies  to  their 
pool  in  years  of  low  flood  losses.  Thus,  the 
reinsurance  payments  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  years  of  catastrophic  losses 
will  be  balanced  with  premium  collec- 
tions in  low-loss  years,  and  appropria- 
tions to  repay  the  Treasury  borrowing 
may  well  be  unnecessary. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
financial  arrangement  provided  in  this 
bill,  for  I  feel  certain  that  without  it, 
there  can  be  no  effective  Government- 
industry  cooperation  on  a  national  flood 
Insurance  program. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  probably 
has  made  the  best  argument  in  support 
of  my  amendment  that  has  been  made 
today  because  under  my  amendment  the 
replenishment  of  the  fund  will  be  exact- 
ly the  same,  and  ironically  I  would  ask 
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the  gentleman  whether  or  not  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Insurance  association 
that  have  written  to  the  gentleman  had 
seen  my  amendment  that  I  am  offering, 
when  they  wrote  this  letter?  I  am  sure 
they  did  not.  There  is  obligatlonal  au- 
thority up  to  $500  million,  and  it  pro- 
vides for  flscal  year  limitations  without 
establishing  funds  through  the  back 
door.  And  I  believe  this  is  good  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  would  say  in  reply 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that 
the  insurance  companies  are  properly  in 
this  under  the  bill  as  written,  and  are 
not  as  proposed  in  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
because  they  know  the  money  will  be 
there,  and  the  way  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  will  have  a  check  over  it 
is  that  the  fund  cannot  be  replenished 
until  and  unless  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations acts. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  would  yield  to  the 
gentleman  in  just  a  moment. 

That  is  why  there  is  adequate  protec- 
tion given  to  the  Congress  under  this  bill 
as  written,  and  that  is  why  the  bill  was 
written  in  this  careful  manner. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BRO"WN  of  Michigan.  There  will 
not  be  a  policy  written  until  the  fund 
is  established,  whether  or  not  through 
the  back-door  way,  or  through  the  ap- 
propriation way.  Under  my  amendment 
the  administration  would  not  appropri- 
ate anything  for  the  administration  of 
the  program.  The  $500  million  through 
the  back  door  is  not  adequate,  therefore 
until  Congress  and  the  administration 
obligate  the  ftmds,  we  do  not  have  any, 
and  when  they  do,  at  that  time  a  fund 
will  be  established. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  You  say  the  insur- 
ance companies  will  participate,  but 
the  insurance  companies  say  they  will 
not  participate.  I  think  it  is  essential 
if  we  are  going  to  have  a  sound  program 
to  have  insurance  company  participa- 
tion in  it  and  not  100-percent  Govern- 
ment participation. 

I  think  this  is  the  reason  that  this 
is  a  sound  program  and  the  bill  should 
be  enacted  without  the  amendment  and 
the  amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  speaks 
well  for  itself. 

It  provides  an  automatic  drawdown  to 
the  Secretary  on  this  $500  million. 

As  I  read  it,  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  remain 
available  until  advanced  to  the  Secre- 
tary at  his  request  for  the  national  flood 
insurance.  So  the  Secretary  has  an  im- 
mediate drawdown  on  this  $500  million 
as  soon  as  the  appropriation  is  made.  Is 
that  not  true? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Yes.  As  soon 
as  the  Appropriation  Committee  estab- 
lishes the  fund. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  As  soon  as  the 
appropriation  is  made;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  That  is  cor- 
rect 


Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Is  there  any  rea- 
son, assuming  that  the  insurance  com- 
panies would  have  the  pool  available  to 
them,  with  the  participation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, why  the  companies  would  not 
accept  this  program  including  the 
Brown  amendment? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  There  is  no 
reason  why.  after  the  fund  is  established, 
that  they  will  not  participate  because  the 
policies  will  not  have  been  written  as  of 
that  point  and  time,  whether  it  be  the 
backdoor  route  or  the  open  door  or  the 
appropriation  route. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Do  you  believe 
the  insurance  companies  have  seen  this 
amendment  and  have  written  letters 
such  as  we  have  heard  here  today  deny- 
ing that  they  would  participate  in  the 
program  if  your  amendment  were  not 
defeated? 

Mr,  BRO"WN  of  Michigan.  No,  I  have 
talked  with  members  of  the  insurance 
Industry.  I  think  they  are  not  that  famil- 
iar with  the  appropriation  process  here 
advocated  to  be  able  to  say  that  this 
amendment  is  bad  or  not  bad.  I  think 
they  have  thought  that  by  carrying  over 
the  obligatlonal  authority  of  the  1956 
act  that  this  was  the  easj'  way.  I  do  not 
think  there  has  been  a  conclusion 
reached  by  the  industry'  to  the  effect  that 
adoption  of  my  amendment  would  kill 
the  program. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  think  it  is  rath- 
er obvious  here  that  we  are  listening  to 
statements  from  or  by  insurance  com- 
panies without  their  having  the  opportu- 
nity of  knowing  the  context  of  this 
amendment.  I  do  not  believe  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  a  member  of  the  committee, 
that  this  is  going  to  kill  the  program  or 
in  any  way  impair  the  program  of  flood 
insurance.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   DEL  CLAWSON.   I  yield  to  the 

gentleman.    

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  Just  want  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman,  I  am  sure  he  knows 
that  the  flrst  year  they  accepted  the  cov- 
erage it  would  bring  in  on  subsidy  and 
actuarial  payments  of  premiums  to  the 
pool  of  $30  million.  We  use  for  example 
the  expenditures  and  the  cost  here  of 
the  recent  Beulah  storm  where  $36  mil- 
lion was  estimated  as  the  damage  cost. 
The  pool  in  2  years  would  actually 
take  in  $30  million.  I  would  indicate  to 
you  again  that  this  would  put  us  in  a 
position  where  possibly  it  would  never 
get  to  this  $500  million,  because  this  is 
money — and  I  would  like  to  make  this 
point — you  are  now  using  this  naughty 
word  here  of  "backdoor  spending  " — and 
there  may  never  be  any  reason  to  have 
backdoor  spending  but  it  will  be  a  rea- 
son to  keep  private  investors  in  this 
program. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  This  is  the  very 
purpose  of  the  amendment.  I  think  you 
have  also  presented  an  argument  for  it. 
If  we  never  have  to  use  it.  certainly 
there  should  not  be  any  objection  to  in- 
corporating it  into  the  language  of  the 
bill.  I  think  this  will  do  everything  we 
want  to  do  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
tection of  those  whom  we  want  to  pro- 
tect the  homeowner  and  small  business- 


man in  the  flood  prone  areas  and  will 
provide  the  necessary  insurance  pool  with 
participation  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  insurance  companies  as  a  part  of 
this  joint  effort. 

I  can  see  no  reason  at  all.  if  the  gen- 
tleman's statement  is  true,  that  we  will 
never  have  to  use  this  $500  million,  why 
there  should  be  any  objection  to  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr,  BARRETT.  Let  me  make  this 
point  to  the  gentleman.  This  is  true 
This  is  beneficial  to  get  the  progrsun 
functioning  and  despite  the  words  used 
in  the  debate  here,  this  is  not  instirance 
but  it  is  assurance. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  purpose 
of  this  bill  and  I  must  oppose  any  changes 
which  would  disapf>oint  the  hopes  of  the 
homeowners  and  businessmen  who  ur- 
gently need  this  kind  of  Insurance.  In  my 
Judgment,  that  is  what  this  amendment 
would  do — if  we  make  the  key  financing 
provision  unworkable,  we  make  the  whole 
program  unworkable  and  we  are  left  with 
nothing  but  the  name  of  a  bill  and  false 
hopes  for  those  who  need  protection 
from  the  destruction  of  floods  and  hur- 
ricanes. 

No  one  objects  more  than  I  do  to  so- 
called  back-door  financing  when  it  is 
proposed  as  a  means  of  avoiding  the  or- 
derly procedures  of  Government.  Just  the 
opposite  is  the  case  in  the  financing  pro- 
cedures of  the  pending  flood  insurance 
bUl. 

While  the  longrun  costs  of  floods  can 
be  estimated  with  reasonable  accuracy  by 
the  actuarial  experts  of  the  private  In- 
surance industry  and  by  Government 
technicians,  no  one  can  predict  year-to- 
year  losses.  There  would  be  absolutely 
no  way  for  the  Department  to  come  up 
here  each  year  and  tell  us  what  damage 
will  be  done  in  the  coming  12  months, 
what  rivers  will  flood,  or  where  hurri- 
canes or  other  storms  may  hit. 

This  bill,  as  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee, recognizes  this  and  provides  a  re- 
sponsible answer  to  it.  It  is  a  contingency 
fund:  no  more  and  no  less.  Practically 
all  Federal  programs  have  contingency 
funds. 

Mr.  BARRETT  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  jield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  There  are  about  110 
funds  of  the  same  type  in  all  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  insurance 
which  this  bill  would  offer  to  homeown- 
ers and  small  businessmen  and  to  others 
would  be  meaningless  without  the  com- 
mitment to  pay  claims  and,  in  particu- 
lar, the  commitment  to  pay  claims 
promptly  when  the  need  is  greatest.  The 
loss  of  one's  home  or,  for  a  small  busi- 
nessman, his  livelihood  is  a  shattering 
experience.  He  needs  aid  immediately  to 
pro\ide  for  himself  and  his  family.  This 
is  the  way  insurance  has  to  work 

It  is  obvious  that  the  private  insurance 
industry  cannot  cooperate  in  this  pro- 
gram without  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment commitment.  For  our  part,  we  will 
expect  private  companies  to  live  up  to 
their    share    of    the    bargain    without 
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sti-ings  attached  and  the  Government 
must  be  prepared  to  do  the  same. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  financ- 
ing provisions  which  would  be  employed 
by  the  pending  flDod  insurance  biU  are 
not  new.  They  have  been  on  the  books 
since  1956  because  it  has  always  been 
recognized  that  this  kind  of  full-faith 
commitment  is  essential  to  an  insurance 
program. 

Mr.  ChaiTnan,  the  financing  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  are  the  heart  of  the 
flood  insurance  program.  All  those  who 
support  this  necessary  aid  to  our  people 
who  live  in  danger  of  the  ravages  of 
floods  and  hurricanes  should  join  me  in 
voting  against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  We 
have  had  under  consideration  flood  in- 
surance programs  since  1955.  and  the 
funding  has  been  a  very  important  ques- 
tion in  connection  with  all  such  pro- 
grams. I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
we  are  not  going  to  get  a  program  if  we 
have  to  go  through  the  appropriation 
process  in  connection  with  it. 

It  has  been  made  clear  to  us  by  the 
insurance  witnesses  before  the  commit- 
tee and  by  leaders  in  the  industry  that 
they  will  not  be  able  to  participate  if  the 
Government  funding  is  handled  that 
way. 

I  would  like  to  quote  partly  from  a  let- 
ter from  the  second  vice  president,  Don- 
ald H.  Garlock,  of  the  Travelers  Indem- 
nity Co..  who  testified  before  the  Senate 
and  House  committees  on  behalf  of  a 
proposed  association  of  flood  insurance, 
then  numbering  15  long-established 
property  Insurance  firms. 

He  said: 

In  all  our  negotiations  with  HUD.  two 
criteria  have  been  all-Important  to  participa- 
tion by  the  private  Insurance  Industry,  tJn- 
less  both  criteria  are  satisfied,  I  doubt 
whether  there  will  or  can  be  participation 
In  any  private  pool.  .  ,  .  These  criteria  are: 

il)  The  program  must  be  based  on  true 
actuarial  premiums,  reflecting  the  best  ad- 
vance Judgment  as  to  rates  and  constant 
revision  as  ejcperlence  matures.  Otherwise, 
ws  thlnlc,  taxpayers  and  the  policyholders 
and  stockholders  of  private  property  insur- 
ers are  deluding  themselves.  .  .  . 

(2)  The  second  indispensable  criterion  Is 
that  if.  as  and  when  the  pool  needs  tax  dol- 
lars from  HUD  to  pay  the  government's  share 
of  claims,  pursuant  to  a  contract  negotiated 
between  HUD  and  the  pool,  then  and  at  that 
time  there  can  be  no  delay,  discretion  or 
promise  concerning  those  dollars. 

As  in  the  case  of  Medicare  Administra- 
tion, in  which  The  Travelers  and  other  com- 
panies now  fxarticlpate.  a  letter-of -credit  ap- 
proach may  ultimately  be  the  solution,  and 
the  bill  provides  for  such  advances  through 
Section  403,  page  84. 

Under  a  fully  matured  flood  program,  how- 
ever, pool  members  through  issued  policies, 
and  the  government  as  a  partner  and  "back- 
stop," will  have  large  liabilities  outstanding 
even  though  individual  contracts  will  have 
maximum  limits  such  as  $17,500  and  even 
though  the  government's  liability  will  be 
limited  to  $2.5  bUlion.  The  pool  will  be  liable 
for  the  full  amount  of  the  contract  at  claim 
time,  no  matter  how  much  of  the  claim  will 
ultimately  be  paid  by  tax  dollars. 

There  may  be  "dry  years."  but  when  floods 
come,  as  they  will,  government  tax  dollars 
payable  to  Individual  policyholders  through 
the  pool  must  be  Instantly  available. 

The  pool  and  Its  members  cannot  rely  on 
Congressional      promises      to      appropriate. 


though  most  would  like  to.  This  Lb  because 
Congress  might  be  out  of  session  or  change 
its  mind  at  appropriation  time  the  next 
year.  The  Insurance  business  has  encountered 
situations  where,  despite  cleat  Congressional 
intent,  discretion  as  to  payment  was  left  to 
an  official  and  proper  tax  dollars  were  not 
paid  until  after  long  delays. 

By  the  same  token,  if  there  are  going  to 
be  "dry  years,"  then  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
have  money  sitting  idle  after  appropriation 
when  neither  the  time  of  need  nor  the 
amount  needed  Is  known  until  the  event 
occurs. 

In  summary,  therefore: 

( 1 )  This  matter  was  discussed  thoroughly 
in  1956  and  In  the  last  two  years  leading  up 
to  this  bill. 

(2)  The  private  pool  must  have  tax  dol- 
lars Instantly  available  to  pay  the  govern- 
ment's share  of  claims  and  expenses. 

(3)  If  there  is  a  better  alternative  to  the 
so-called  "back-door  approach"  and  Treasury 
borrowing  authority,  we  have  not  found  one 
nor  lias  one  been  brought  to  our  attention. 

I  think  if  we  want  to  start  a  flood  In- 
surance program,  it  is  ab.solutely  neces- 
sary we  pass  the  bill  with  the  funding 
authority  that  presently  is  in  it,  and  I 
believe  it  would  only  lead  again  to  un- 
conscionable delay  in  starting  this  pro- 
gram if  we  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
wondering  if  we  can  agree  with  my  col- 
league on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  as  to 
some  agreement  on  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  these  amend- 
ments and  amendments  thereto  close  at 
5  o'clock, 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  these  amendments 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  at 
4:45, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  all  time  on  these  amend- 
ments and  all  amendments  thereto  ex- 
pire at  4:45. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Michel  and  Mr. 
Rhodes  of  Ai'izonaj  there  were — ayes  72, 
noes  69. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan  and  Mr.  Barrett. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  84, 
noes,  91. 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  especially  in  view  of  the 
recent  battles  over  economy  In  govern- 
ment and  the  serious  fiscal  crisis  facing 
us,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  spend- 
ing Is  so  heavily  involved  in  this  legisla- 
tion, I  feel  compelled  to  speak  on  the 
pending  amendment. 

There  is  $500  million  of  back-door 
spending  involved  here.  'We  have  been 
fighting  against  so-called  back-door 
spending  here  in  the  House  for  years,  and 
we  have  made  remarkable  progress  In 
that  respect.  We  still  have  some  back- 
door spending  from  earlier  acts,  but  we 
are  trj-lng  to  keep  it  down. 

The  pending  amendment  to  close  the 
back-door  pipeline  to  the  Treasury  Is  fair. 


reasonable,  and  workable.  I  regret  very 
much  that  the  Insurance  Industry  has 
registered  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  Con- 
gress, They  evidently  do  not  think  the 
Congress  can  be  trusted  to  do  whatever 
is  right  in  the  question  of  providing  funds 
for  this  legislation.  I  say  to  the  big  in- 
surance companies  of  America,  that  if 
they  do  not  have  that  much  confidence 
in  Congress,  then  perhaps  they  ought  to 
handle  the  insurance  themselves.  Some 
have  said  here  on  the  floor  that  If  this 
program  is  required  to  proceed  under  the 
normal  appropriation  process,  it  will 
kill  this  program. 

Is  this  true  that  we  cannot  trust  our- 
selves to  do  what  is  proper  in  regard  to 
floods  and  disasters?  Of  course,  we  can. 
I  propose  to  vote,  and  I  hope  a  ma- 
jority of  this  House  will  vote  for  the 
amendment  which  has  been  otfered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  It  is  a 
good  amendment. 

Some  have  said  that  you  cannot 
foresee  what  the  expenses  of  this 
program  will  be.  No;  you  cannot.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  Execu- 
tive, .vhoever  he  is  at  the  time,  cannot 
send  up  a  budget  estimate  each  year 
estimating  what  the  cost  might  be.  That 
is  what  is  done  to  the  tune  of  $750  mil- 
lion a  year  in  urban  renewal,  for  example. 
That  program  formerly  was  financed 
through  the  back  door. 

As  to  flood  control  and  disaster  mat- 
ters, we  passed  a  conference  report  only 
last  week  providing  $20  million  for  dis- 
aster relief.  This  covered  hurricane 
Beulah  in  Texas  and  It  covers  other  dis- 
asters. That  was  dealt  with  in  the  usual 
appropriation  manner,  not  through  a 
back-door  pipeline  to  the  Treasury  that 
sidesteps  the  disciplines  of  the  annual 
appropriation  review  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  cannot  provide  whatever  funds  are 
determined  upon  on  a  year-to-year  basis. 
We  would  learn  by  experience  approxi- 
mately how  much  would  be  needed  as 
each  budget  is  considered.  And  we  would 
retain  control  over  the  purse  strings. 
That  is  the  vital  principle  Involved  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  assert  our  con- 
trol. Why  should  Congress  be  bypassed' 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  talking 
about  cutting  appropriations.  We  have 
been  pointing  to  the  fact  that  we  will 
probably  cut  fiscal  1968  appropriation  re- 
quests to  the  extent  of  about  $6  billion. 
But  some  say  that  we  ought  to  control 
not  only  appropriations,  but  also  expend- 
itures; yet  right  after  the  aftermath 
of  that  big  fight  here  in  the  House  re- 
cently, In  this  bill  today  we  propose  to 
abdicate  the  power  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  over  the  purse.  It  is 
unthinkable,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  un- 
acceptable to  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  this  House. 

Mr,  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see, the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  would  handle  any  request  for  ap- 
propriation that  would  come  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  for  yielding,  and  may  I 
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cav  that  in  my  opinion  he  has  made  a 
strong  case  in  behalf  of  the  pending 
amendment.  We  were  faced  with  a  siml- 
^r  situation  2  years  ago  with  reference 
m  the  urban  renewal  program  of  the  De- 
nartment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
DDment  They  were  going  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  through  the  back- 
door approach  for  funding  urban  re- 
newal An  indefinite  appropriation  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation  situation  pre- 
vailed. We  stopped  the  back-door  ap- 
proach. ,    ^ 

Mr  Chairman,  we  arrived  at  an  agree- 
ment to  the  effect  that  a  certain  level  of 
funding  would  be  made  for  urban  re- 
newal and  we  have  acted  upon  that 
agreement.  We  should  do  the  same  thing 
here  with   respect  to   flood   Insurance. 

Would  my  distinguished  chairman 
label  this  program  as  a  bonanza  for  the 
insurance  trust^almost  a  blank-check 
approach? 

Ml-  MAHON.  I  do  not  know  how^  it  will 
be  worked  out.  But  I  think  Congress 
needs  to  have  control  over  It,  such  as  was 
the  case  In  the  disaster  In  Louisiana,  as  a 
result  of  the  various  hurricanes,  and  else- 
where, such  as  in  California  and  in 
Alaska 

Mr  Chairman,  we  have  had  the  funds 
on  hand  available  at  the  time  with 
which  to  meet  these  disasters.  And,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  additional  funds  were 
needed,  they  were  provided.  That  fact 
has  been  demonstrated  time  and  time 
again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  voted  up  so  that  this  program 
can  be  considered  by  the  Congress  in  the 
customary  manner. 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words.  .  1.  J 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  in 
mv  opinion  is  eminently  correct  when  he 
sa>'s  that  this  amendment  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
time  during  which  this  Congress  has 
failed  to  live  up  to  a  contractual  author- 
ity, to  a  contractual  liability. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  remember  some  few 
years  ago  when  I  was  on  the  Foreign 
"operations  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations — and  I  think 
mv  friend  from  Kentucky  will  remember 
tWs  too— when  the  guaranty  aid  pro- 
gram first  came  into  being,  it  was  said 
at  that  time  that  unless  we  were  willing 
to  allow  the  back-door  spending  ap- 
proach there  would  be  no  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  guaranty  program  imder  the 
AID  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
anyone  who  is  familiar  with  that  pro- 
gram knows  full  well  that  as  soon  as  It 
was  enacted,  that  the  Government  of 
these  United  States  would  take  care  of 
the  program  and  that  it  would  stand  up 
to  the  liabilities  assumed,  everyone  hi- 
volved  has  been  standing  in  line  to  take 
advantage  of  the  benefits  provided  under 
that  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  same  is  true  with 
reference  to  urban  renewal.  I,  too.  was  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  when  this 
situation  came  about.  There  has  been  no 
lack  of  the  use  of  urban  renewal.  I  do  not 
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know  why  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  should  not  take  this  position,  the 
position  that  it  has  been  quoted  as  taking. 
I  have  not  received  any  letters  with  ref- 
erence thereto. 

However,  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  un- 
thinkable for  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  not  to  go  into  this  pro- 
gram, if  the  sum  of  $500  million  is  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  supporting  the  contract  liability, 
set  by  the  laws  of  this  particular  Con- 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not  any  doubt 
in  our  minds,  or  there  should  not  be,  if 
we  should  have  a  catastrophe,  that  the 
Congress  should  make  up  the  balance. 
However,  it  has  been  said  that  the  $500 
million  is  the  extent  of  Federal  partici- 
pation imder  this  program  and  that  the 
sum  of  $500  million  must  be  made  avail- 
able immediately. 

Now,  this  is  one -fifth  of  everything 
that  we  could  possibly  be  liable  for. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  In  just  1 
second,  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

The  $500  million  is  to  be  available 
when  appropriated,  and  it  will  be  ap- 
propriated, there  Is  no  doubt  about  that. 
The  whole  coimtry  would  have  to  be  un- 
der water  before  It  would  be  necessary 
for  us  to  take  the  whole  liability. 

Now,  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  clear  one  thing  up.  The 
$2.5  billion  is  the  total  coverage,  the  to- 
tal liability,  and  within  that  we  have  to 
understand  that  the  insurance  compa- 
nies pool  will  also  be  providing  for  a  part 
of  this  loss.  The  $500  million  is  that 
amount  of  money  that  they  want  avail- 
able Instantaneously  for  Instant  payment 
of  the  Federal  Government's  share  of 
the  claims. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Of  course, 
the  Brown  amendment,  as  I  imderstand 
it.  would  provide  exactly  for  that.  It 
would  provide  for  $500  million  which 
would  be  appropriated  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man can  tell  us  if  at  any  other  time  there 
has  been  an  Instance  where  a  private 
enterprise  is  willing  to  put  $50  million 
and  more  into  a  program  In  order  that 
they  function  In  the  interest  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  of  the  people,  and 
the  properties  that  will  be  covered  by  this 
program?  That  is  why  the  companies  are 
saying  if  you  are  not  willing  to  put  in  this 
$500  million  then  we  will  not  put  our 
dollars  into  this.  And  they  share,  that  is 
a  stock  loss  in  this,  better  than  $50  mil- 
lion before  they  even  ask  the  Govern- 
ment to  come  into  this  picture.  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  to  take  a  different 
look  at  this. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman agree  with  me  that  there  has 
never  been  a  time  when  this  Congress 
has  failed  to  appropriate  money  in  ac- 
cordance with  contract  liabilities  to 
which  it  has  committed  itself?  There  has 


never  been  a  time  In  the  history  of  this 
country  when  this  has  happened.  The 
gentleman  is  saying,  or  the  Insurance 
companies  are  saying  that  they  do  not 
believe  in  our  word,  and  I  resent  that. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  do  not  believe  It  is 
called  upon  for  the  gentleman  to  come 
in  here  and  put  a  stamp  against  the  in- 
tegrity of  this  Congress.  There  has  been 
nothing  said  in  this  Congress  today  or 
any  other  time  that  the  Congress  is  not 
dependable.  'What  we  are  asking  for  here 
today  is  to  prove  that  the  urban  renewal 
has  made  no  Investment  In  these  renewal 
areas  outside  of  meeting  their  share  of  it. 
Here  Is  an  insurance,  private  industry, 
coming  in  and  saying  "We  are  willing  to 
lose  better  than  $50  million  a  year." 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  gentle- 
man knows  full  well  that  imder  the  urban 

renewal 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Pilly.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Ari- 
zona was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. ' 

Mr,  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  wonder  If  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  would  not  agree  with  me 
that  organizations  representing  business 
such  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  historically  have  op- 
posed this  back-door  spending?  I  do  not 
know  about  these  insurance  companies, 
but  they  certainly  support  their  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  other  organiza- 
tions that  historically,  as  I  say,  have 
been  opposed  to  back-door  spending, 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  gentle- 
man from  Washington  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. Most  of  the  people  who  have  op- 
posed back-door  spending — and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  has  been  one 
of  the  leaders  in  this  movement — have 
come  from  the  business  community.  I 
daresay  many  of  them  have  been  execu- 
tives of  these  various  insurance  com- 
panies who  are  now  trying  to  get  this 
Congress  to  go  into  a  program  with  back- 
door spending. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  has  asked 
one  of  the  Members  from  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  whether  or  not  at  any  time 
any  private  enterprise  group  have  come 
in  with  a  suggestion  of  this  kind.  I  might 
say  that  within  the  last  30  or  60  days  the 
insurance  companies,  meeting  at  the 
White  House,  came  up  with  $1  bUllon 
for  public  housing,  guaranteed  by  FHA, 
and  those  funds  are  appropriated  to 
guarantee  the  FHA.  There  was  no  back- 
door spending  there. 

In  this  instance  the  same  insurance 
companies  who  are  talking  about  putting 
up  $1  billion  for  public  housing  and  the 
FHA  insurance,  they  did  not  ask  for  It 
there,  so  I  do  not  see  why  they  should 
ask  for  it  here. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  1 3^eld  to  the 
gentleman  from  California, 
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Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  total  exposure  of  the  Federal 
Government  Is  not  the  $500  million.  In 
seclon  116  of  the  bill  It  provides: 

The  face  amount  of  flood  Insxirance  cov- 
erage ouutandlng  and  in  force  at  any  one 
lime  under  this  Act  shuU  not  exceed  the  sum 
of  $2,900,000,000 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  that 
amount  In  Insurance  now.  in  policies  and 
we  have  a  catastrophe  of  a  billion-dollar 
flood.  We  pay  out  the  billion  dollars  im- 
mediately. Then  this  bill  comes  Into  play 
and  we  still  have  $2,500,000,000  after 
payment  of  the  bUUon  dollars.  So  it  is 
not  $500  million  of  Federal  exposure. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
respect  for  many  of  the  Members  who 
have  spoken  in  behalf  of  the  amend- 
ments. I  am  sure  they  are  very  sincere 
in  what  they  have  .said.  But  I  do  not  feel 
insulted  and  I  do  not  feel  as  though  the 
Insurance  Industry  is  saying  to  the  Con- 
Kre.ss.  "Wc  cannot  tru.st  you,  we  do  not 
trust  you.  we  do  not  think  you  will  honor 
your  comm;tmcnts."  That  is  not  it  at  all. 
For  a  lonK  period  of  time  we  have  heard 
people  yelling.  "Let  us  get  private  Indus- 
try involved.  Let  us  take  the  Federal 
Government  out  of  all  these  programs  " 
Here  is  an  instance  where  private  in- 
dustry, knowing  full  well  that  it  cannot 
do  it  on  its  own,  has  come  in  and  offered 
and  agreed  to  provide  flood  insurance  In 
cooperation  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  return,  they  are  asking  for  our 
cooperation.  Mind  you.  they  themselves 
are  putting  up  the  funds. 

These  billion-dollar  corporations  may 
be  billion-dollar  corporations  but  they 
have  obligations  to  their  stockholders 
They  cannot  Just  give  the  money  away. 
If  they  are  going  to  provide  insurance 
coverage,  it  has  to  be  done  on  a  sound 
actuarial  basis  so  that  they  can  take  care 
of  their  insured  and  not  take  a  loss  that 
would  hurl  their  other  operations 

The  gentleman  who  offered  the  amend- 
ments referred  durUiK'  his  remarks  to  the 
administration  bill.  But  it  seems  to  me 
In  checking  the  record  that  this  Is  the 
sivme  bill  that  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan himself  offered.  In  that  bill  which 
he  sponsored  there  was  a  section  106 
with  this  type  of  financing. 

The  gentleman  for  whom  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  respect  and  who  is  a  verj-.  verj- 
conscientious  member  of  our  committee 
and  of  our  subcommittee  was  present  on 
Tuesday,  September  19.  when  the  Indus- 
try spokesmen  were  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. At  that  time  I  asked  one  of  the 
spokesmen  for  the  Industry  a  question 
and  quoting  from  his  statement  I  said— 
and  I  quoted  from  this  spokesman's 
statement  as  follows: 

It  is  thus  Imperative  that  any  funds  that 
the  government  hns  agreed  to  provide  for 
Excess  of  Loss  Reinsurance  must  be  Instantly 
available  to  private  Insurers. 

Correspondingly,  it  Is  essential  that  pay- 
ments under  the  BStcess  of  Loss  Reinsurance 
Agreement  and  for  Premium  Equalization, 
be  made  available  a.<!  soon  as  lo.sses  are  In- 
curred In  the  same  manner  aa  our  commer- 
cial reinsurance  arrangements. 

I  went  on  to  ask  whether  or  not  he 
felt  that  because  of  the  emphasis  on  this 
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they  were  Justified  In  emphasizing  the 
point.  Therefore.  I  asked  this  question: 
What  wUl  your  attitude  be  toward  this 
legislation  if  it  were  amended,  as  there  Is 
always  a  possibility,  to  provide  that  these 
moneys  for  reinsurance  losses  be  made  avail- 
able, not  by  the  loan  process  but  by  the  ap- 
propriations process  In  the  Congress? 

The  answer  was: 

I  think  the  key.  Mr.  St  German,  Is  this: 
All  the  companies  that  have  expressed  an 
interest  In  this  program  have  taken  a  posi- 
tion that  certainty  and  promptness  of  pay- 
ment Is  the  most  Important  element  In  the 
fiovernment  reinsurance.  This  Is  Indeed  what 
we  call  for  from  our  commercial  reinsurers. 

In  other  words,  they  stated  that  they 
had  to  pay  their  claims  immediately  and 
tliey  expected  the  same  from  the  Federal 
Government  participation  and  that  the 
funds  for  the  Federal  Government's 
.share  In  these  losses  be  made  available 
Immediately. 

It  was  interesting  in  listening  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
pilations  when  he  drew  the  comparison 
with  urban  renewal.  We  all  know  that 
there  is  no  way  to  compare  these  two 
programs.  Urban  renewal  has  notlilng 
to  do  with  catastrophic  losses  at  any  one 
particular  time. 

I  was  also  Interested  a.s  he  went  on  to 
hear  him  state  that  when  the  budget 
estimates  were  sent  up,  serious  consid- 
eration would  be  given  to  the  request  in 
the  budget  for  funds  for  tills  program— 
and  this  files  In  the  face  of  the  nrgu- 
meuLs  of  the  proponents  of  tlie  amend- 
ments who  stated  that  by  this  authoriza- 
tion Immediately  we  put  in  $500  million 
in  appropriations  funds. 

I  would  .say  that  if  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  at  this 
time  were  prepared  to  state  that  upon 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  would 
therefore  be  ready  and  willing  and  im- 
mediately be  happy  to  appropriate  $500 
million,  then  we  could  possibly  get  the 
Insurance  companies  Involved  to  agree 
because  Uiey  Uien  would  know  they  have 
the  funds.  But  otherwise  I  say  it  is  im- 
plicit. It  Is  absolutely  essential  that  we 
do  not  accept  this  amendment,  that  we 
see  to  it  that  we  take  care  of  our  obUga- 
tions  as  soon  as  they  are  incurred. 

PRETERENTUr.     MOTION    OTTSXT.D    BY    MR.    GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Preferential  motion  offered  by  Mr.  Oross: 
Mr.  Oaoss  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  with  or 
without  this  amendment  this  Is  about 
the  biggest  blank -check  operation  that 
we  have  been  called  to  pass  upon  in  a 
good  many  months.  Yes;  this  Is  a  real 
blank-check  operation. 

A  moment  ago  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  spoke  of  the  participation 
of  private  enterprise  in  this  proposed 
program.  I  have  heard.  I  think,  every 
word  of  the  debate  here  this  afternoon. 
And  I  have  not  heard  one  single  soul 
tell  the  House  specifically  what  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  Insurance  companies 
will  be.  Can  any  Member  of  the  House 


get  up  here  now  and  tell  us  specif. 
Ically  and  firmly  what  the  Insurance 
companies  will  put  in? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  8T  GERMAIN.  The  actuary  tables 
at  the  present  time  would  indicate,  from 
the  areas  that  have  been  surveyed  to 
date,  the  participation  will  be  approxl- 
mately  3  to  1.  In  other  words,  In  the 
event  of  a  $400  million  loss,  private  In- 
dustry  would  pay  $100  million  and  the 
Federal  Government  would  pay  $300 
million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  says  it  la 
"Indicated."  That  \s  not  a  firm  com- 
mitment— and  the  gentleman  knows  it— 
either  as  to  the  percentage  or  the  dollar 
value. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No;  I  cannot  yield  fur- 
ther. Members  of  the  Committee  have 
had  most  of  the  time  this  afternoon.  Let 
me  get  in  a  word  or  two.  If  you  do  not 
mind.  I  want  to  review  a  little  bit  of 
history. 

The  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions reported  the  third  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  to  the  House  on  May  3 
1957— House  Report  No.  386— without 
Including  any  funds  for  the  1956  Flood 
Control  Insurance  Act.  The  report  ac- 
companying that  bill  had  this  to  say 
about  the  request  for  $50  million  for  the 
purpose  of  Implementing  that  Insurance 
program.  Let  me  read  In  part  from  the 
report : 

The  Committee  has  denied  the  $50  million 
budget  estimate  to  Institute  a  new  and  ex- 
perimental subsidy  program  of  Federal  flood 
Insurance,  but  reconunends  that  the  agency 
use  the  $325,000  It  now  has  for  further  study 
to  develop  a  more  workable  program.  The 
proposal  for  flood  Indemnity  that  has  been 
presented  to  the  committee  Is  too  Indefinite 
and  coetly. 

Well.  If  that  was  too  indefinite  and 
too  costly,  what  about  $500  million  today? 
Continuing  to  read  from  the  report: 
It  Is  clear  that  the  budget  estimate  for 
$50  million  is  merely  the  Initial  step  com- 
mitting the  taxpayers  to  a  new  aubeldy  pro- 
gram, and  the  committee  does  not  recom- 
mend iuch  a  step  at  this  time  when— 


What? 

when  every  effort  is  being  made  to  reduce 
Federal  spending. 

That  was  when?  May  3.  1957.  That 
w^as  when  we  had  $270  billion  of  Federal 
debt  in  this  country. 

What  have  we  today?  A  $340  billion 
Federal  debt.  Yet  you  want  to  embark 
this  country  on  another  new  and  vast 
program,  and  you  do  not  know  how- 
much,  actually,  it  will  cost.  I  have  heard 
nothing  but  excuses  and  alibis  this  af- 
ternoon to  questions  asking  what  this  is 
going  to  eventually  cost  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country.  If  Congress  was  con- 
cerned with  spending  in  1957.  it  ought 
to  be  100  times  more  concerned  today. 

I  say  to  you  that  we  were  n6t  con- 
fronted in  1957  with  a  $29  billion  deficit 
as  we  are  today.  And  we  have  gone  $70 
billion  deeper  in  the  red  since  1957.  How 
much  more  do  you  want  to  load  on  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  projected  Into 
the   unknown   future,   end   how   many 
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gther  insurance  programs?  Once  you 
gtart  this  program,  where  do  you  stop 
ttiis  federally  subsidized  insurance 
business? 

Next  Congress  will  be  called  upon  to 
subsidize  the  payment  of  premiums  on 
insurance  to  cover  fire  losses  caused  by 
the  hoodlums  and  demonstrators  in  De- 
troit, Newark,  and  other  areas  where 
weak-spined  officials  in  Washington  and 
eljewhere  refuse  for  political  reasons  to 
stop  this  arson,  vandalism,  and  violence 
when  it  starts. 

I  have  voted  for  many  disaster  relief 
emergency  bills  that  were  made  neces- 
sary because  of  floods,  earthquakes,  and 
other  calamities.  I  will  do  so  again,  but 
I  cannot  be  a  party  to  embarking  this 
debt-ridden  Government  on  any  such 
program  as  is  here  contemplated. 

The  House  wisely  stopped  the  funding 
of  a  similar  program  in  1957.  and  it 
should  reject  this  legislation  before  us 
today. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  get  back  to  what 
we  are  discussing  here.  While  1  under- 
stand that  some  of  our  distinguished 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee have  been  cut  to  the  quick  by  criti- 
cisms that  have  been  leveled  against 
them— most  of  them  unjustified — let  us 
consider  what  we  are  doing.  We  are  not 
appropriating  any  money  to  pay  any 
claims.  We  are  setting  up  a  fund.  The 
maximum  Insurance  set  forth  in  the  bill, 
despite  what  we  heard  to  the  contrary  a 
minute  ago.  is  $2.5  billion  of  insurance, 
and  the  $500  million  that  the  Secretary 
Is  going  to  fc>e  permitted  to  draw  from 
the  Treasury  is  merely  to  make  a 
part  of  this  fund,  to  be  used  if.  as,  and 
when  called  upon.  It  is  no  different  than 
the  $3  billion  we  authorized  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  to  draw 
against  the  Treasui-y  any  time  it  needs  to 
make  up  any  of  the  defaults  of  the  banks 
of  the  countiy  that  are  insured,  and  it  is 
no  different  than  the  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars  that  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
may  draw  on  the  Treasury  to  make  good 
any  of  its  losses,  and  It  is  no  different 
than  the  $6  billion  that  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  has  a  right  to  draw  on  the 
Treasury  to  make  good  any  of  its  guar- 
antees in  connection  with  the  programs 
that  we  authorized  it  to  conduct. 

If  we  look  at  page  85  of  the  bill,  we 
w-ill  find  provisions  for  appropriations 
for  administrative  expenses  that  follow 
the  regular  procedure.  We  authorize  ad- 
ministrative expenses  In  this  bill  which 
V.-111  require  us  to  go  to  the  Appropria- 
tloias  Committee  to  get  appropriations 
for  running  the  program  to  the  extent 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will  rec- 
ommend. 

If  we  want  an  Insurance  program. 
the  only  way  we  can  set  it  up  is  in  the 
way  provided  in  this  bill.  If  we  do  not 
want  an  insurance  program,  strike  out 
the  provision  for  the  automatic  draw  on 
the  Treasury  for  $500  million  to  guar- 
antee payment  of  claims. 

Not  a  dollar  guaranteed  in  any  of  these 
programs  or  In  this  bill  is  budgeted — not 
unless  and  until  it  Is  drawn  upon.  Money 
that  is  appropriated  has  to  be  part  of 


the  budget,  and  there  is  no  point  in  au- 
thorizing $500  million  for  this  program 
and  going  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  asking  them  to  appropriate  it 
and  putting  it  in  as  part  of  the  budget 
and  part  of  our  expenses  when  we  may 
never  draw  on  It.  But  the  right  to  draw 
on  it  Is  the  guarantee  that  is  required 
of  our  Grovernment.  to  be  3ure  that  as 
claims  are  filed  and  allowed,  we  will  pay 
our  share  of  this  insurance  program. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man talked  about  FDIC  and  others  that 
regulate  financial  Institutions.  Is  there 
any  Federal  agency  that  regulates  the 
Insurance  industry-  In  any  form? 

Mr.  MULTER.  There  are  in  the  various 
States,  because  we  in  the  Congress  have 
relegated  that  to  the  States.  If,  as  a 
result  of  the  pending  hearings  in  the 
Congress,  we  decide  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  regulate  the  insurance  In- 
dustry, we  will  do  it.  But  there  are  ample 
safeguards  set  up  in  this  bill,  in  setting 
up  this  Federal  program,  as  we  have  In 
other  programs,  so  that  the  Government 
will  at  all  times  be  able  to  regulate  and 
control  this  particular  program. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Can  the  gentleman  deter- 
mine what  the  true  state  of  the  insurance 
industry  Is  without  Federal  control? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Let  us  not  get  into  the 
question  of  the  true  state  of  the  insur- 
ance Industry  in  your  States  or  nation- 
wide. This  Is  a  particular  Federal  insur- 
ance program  we  are  setting  up  here  if 
that  Is  the  will  of  the  Congress.  Just  as 
we  set  up  the  FDIC  and  the  FSLIC  and 
the  Export-Import  Bank  guarantee  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
the  gentleman  referred  to  a  comment  I 
made  in  connection  with  the  Insurance 
that  can  be  WTltten  at  any  one  time  of 
a  maximum  of  $2,500,000,000.  The  gen- 
tleman is  aware  that  is  the  amount,  as 
I  am  aware  that  is  the  amount,  and  that 
is  on  page  66.  section  116  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MULTER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  indicated  in 
my  comment  that  was  not  the  total  ex- 
posure under  this  bill,  rather  that  the 
total  was  the  total  amount  of  the  face 
value  of  the  insurance. 

Suppose  we  paid  off  a  $1  billion  loss. 
Would  we  then  have  only  $1.5  billion? 
We  could  still  write  $2.5  billion  of  insur- 
ance after  a  $1  billion  loss  payment. 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  language  Is: 

The  face  amount  of  flood  Insurance  cover- 
age outstanding  and  In  force  at  any  one  time 
under  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
$2,500,000,000. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  That  Is  correct. 
but  that  refers  to  total  Insurance  cover- 
age as  of  any  given  date. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 


The  question  is  on  the  preferential  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross] 

The  preferential  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  these  amendments  and 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  numt)er  of 
words 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  e.n  additional  5 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi ? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr  Chairman.  I  have 
no  objection. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
the  gentleman  finishes  his  remarlcs.  I 
wonder  If  we  can  arrive  at  a  time  to 
terminate  debate  on  these  amendments 
and  all  amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  these  amend- 
ments and  all  amendments  thereto 
conclude  at  5:40  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  we  can  work  out  a  sys- 
tem of  irisurance  which  will  help  in  this 
area  of  fiood  damage  which  is  not  now 
covered. 

I  believe  the  committee  bill  and  the 
committee  report  show  that  the  com- 
mittee would  get  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  What  group  of  Insurance  com- 
panies would  not  go  into  a  new  area,  if 
they  had  a  half-bllllon  dollars  In  a  kitty 
that  was  offered  In  advance,  to  imder- 
write  any  actions  they  might  take  to  pHit 
premiums  too  low,  and  so  forth? 

I  do  not  speak  without  some  experi- 
ence in  this  area.  The  Congress,  in  its 
desire  to  do  something  for  agriculture. 
in  respect  to  crop  losses  some  years  ago, 
set  out  about  like  this  bill  would  do  to- 
day. The  loose  program  bankrupted  the 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation  and  cer- 
tainly the  Treasury',  and  the  people  lost 
plenty  because  the  Congress  tried  to  move 
in  without  proceeding  In  an  experi- 
mental way  or  in  a  sound  way.  We  lost 
the  corporation,  and  the  crop  insurance 
program  because  we  had  not  done  the 
necessary  preparatory-  work. 

If  Members  will  read  the  report  on 
this  bill,  they  will  see  what  we  will  be 
setting  up  if  we  psiss  this  bill.  Let  me 
quote  from  the  report : 

Major  Provisions  or  the  Bill 

Under  the  blU.  as  reported,  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  will  carry 
out  a  program  to  facilitate  the  purchase  of 
flood  Insurance  by  Individuals  to  provide 
against  losses  resulting  from  flood,  by  ar- 
ranging for  financial  participation  and  risk 
sharing  In  the  program  on  tiie  pvart  of  the 
private  Insurance  industry  (through  a  "pool" 
consisting  of  a  number  of  Insurance  com- 
panies), with  provision  for  other  participa- 
tion by  companies,  agents  or  brokers,  on  a 
non-rlsk-sharing  basis.  The  bill  permits  as 
an  alternative — but  only  If  neceasary — a  Fed- 
eral program  with  parUclpatlon  by  oomp&- 
nles.  agents,  or  brokers  as  fiscal  agents,  fol- 
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lowing  a  full  report  to  the  Congress  detailing 
the  reasons  why  the  Government-industry 
program  could  not  operate. 

When,  on  August  8,  1966,  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  for- 
warded his  flood  insurance  report  to  the 
President,  the  Secretary  pointed  out  that: 

•'The  study  concludes  that  flood  Insurance 
13  both  feasible  and  can  promote  the  public 
Interest.  Flood  Insurance  will  complement 
other  programs  of  the  Federal  Government 
dealing  with  floods.  Flood  Insurance  Is  viewed 
both  as  a  means  of  helping  the  Individual 
bear  more  esislly  the  risks  of  flood  damage  to 
which  his  location  often  exposes  him.  and 
equally,  as  a  means  of  discouraging  unwise 
occupancy  of  flood-prone  areas. 

"The  report  envisages  a  program  of  flood 
Insurance  of  an  essentially  private  character, 
but  with  continued  large-scale  participation 
of  the  Federal  Government.  The  Government 
shall  have  to  help  In  measurement  of  flood 
risks  In  specific  locations.  In  establishing 
flood  Insurance  premium  rates,  and  in  pro- 
viding financial  support  to  the  insurance 
companies  against  excessive  losses  on  their 
part.  Moreover,  some  continuing  Federal  sub- 
sidy will  also  be  necessary  to  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  present  occupants  of  high 
flood-risk  areas.  Otherwise  the  cost  of  their 
flood  insurance  will  be  more  than  they  can 
bear:  but  such  subsidy  should  not  be  ex- 
tended to  persons  who  propose  to  build  new 
homes  in  such  areas,  for  this  would  lead  to 
Increased  total  flood  hazard.  Subsidies  to 
some  present  occupants  of  flood-prone  areas 
should  be  viewed  as  part  of  a  program  of 
land-use  adjustment,  aimed  at  ultimate  re- 
duction In  the  exposure  to  flood  hazard." 

On  August  12.  1966.  the  report  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congpress  by  the  President. 

AVAILABILrrr  of  INStTKANCS 

Insurance  can  be  provided  only  In  areas 
which  have  been  studied  so  that  actuarial 
premium  rates  can  be  established.  At  present 
42  urban  areas  and  6  rural  areas  have  been 
studied.  It  Is  estimated  that  such  studies  re- 
quire about  6  months  and,  depending  upon 
the  availability  of  appropriated  funds,  40  to 
50  additional  areas  could  be  added  each  year. 
The  rate  at  which  additional  areas  are  added 
would,  of  course,  accelerate  as  the  program 
expands. 

PBEMITTM   RATSS 

Necessary  rate  studies  and  Investigations 
will  be  carried  out  through  utilization  of 
the  servlcee  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  Geological  Survey,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur^'ey.  and 
TVA.  to  estimate,  on  an  area  or  other  basis, 
risk  premium  rates  (actuarial  rates)  for  flood 
insurance.  The  Secretary  will  also  estimate 
rates  (at  less  than  the  risk  premium  rates) 
which  will  be  resisonable  and  will  encourage 
persons  to  purchase  flood  Insurance.  These 
studies  and  Investigations  will  be  designed  to 
accumulate  necessary  Information  In  addi- 
tion to  the  data  now  available  with  respect 
to  flood  Insurance  as  a  result  of  the  1966-66 
flood  insurance  study. 

Estimates  of  rates  will  Include  applicable 
operating  costs  and  operating  allowances 
(administrative  costs  of  selling  and  servicing 
Insurance,  and  profit  and  contingencies, 
respectively).  Based  on  these  estimates  and 
determinations  of  reasonable  rates  which  can 
be  charged  to  property  owners,  and  after 
consultation  with  the  advisory  committee, 
representatives  of  the  pool,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  State  insurance  commissioners, 
the  Secretary  u-lll  prescribe  chargeable 
premium  rates  for  eligible  properties  (at  less 
than  the  risk  premium  rates.  If  necessary  i. 
and  the  terms  and  conditions  applicable  to 
such  rates. 

In  prescribing  rates,  the  respective  risks 
Involved  would  be  considered.  In  terms  of 
location,  type  of  structure,  flood  proofing  or 
similar  measures,  and  other  criteria,  such  as 


the  methods  of  flood  forecasting  employed. 
Rates  will  be  stated  so  as  to  reflect  the  dif- 
ferences between  estimated  risk  premium 
rates  and  the  rates  charged  when  they  are 
below  these  rates. 

In  the  case  of  property  constructed  or  sub- 
stantially Improved  after  the  area  in  which 
the  property  Is  located  Is  identified  as  flood 
hazard  area,  the  chargeable  premium  rate 
could  be  not  less  than  the  risk  premium 
(actuarial)  rate  estimated  for  the  property 
in  such  area.  This  will  be  the  full  cost  rate. 

Methodology  of  rate  setting 
It    is    contemplated    that    the    hydrologlc 
method  of  establishing  rates  will  be  used  In 
connection  with  this  program.  This  method 
is  described  In  the  Secretary's  flood  Insur- 
ance report  as  Including  two  basic  elements: 
(1)    the  flood   stage-frequency  relationship, 
and  (2)   the  depth-damage  relationship. 
Premium  equalization  payments 
Under  the  bill,  subsidy  payments  would  be 
made  to  the  pool  to  "compensate"  for  losses 
after  they  occur.  These  payments  would  re- 
flect the  difference  between  below-cost  pre- 
mium rates  and  actual  cost  premium  rates. 
Under  the  bill,  the  Industry  pool  would  pay 
the  same  proportion  of  losses  and  expenses 
that  the  below-cost  premium  represents  of 
the  actual  cost  premium    (up  to  a  specific 
stop-loss  point).  By  way  of  illustration,  as- 
sume that   premiums  charged   and  actually 
paid  In  a  given  period  amount  to  *1  million, 
whereas    the    actuarial    risk    premium    rates 
estimated     under     the     bill     would      have 
amounted  to  83  million.  Assume  further  that 
claims  for  insured  flood  losses  in  this  period 
amounted  to  $1.5  million.  In  this  case,  the 
pool  would  pay  one-half  million  dollars  in 
claims  and   the  Federal   premium  equaliza- 
tion payment  to  the  pool  would  be  $1  mil- 
lion for  payment  of  claims. 

Additional  coverage  at  full-cost  pre- 
miums.— The  dollar  limitations  Imposed  un- 
der sections  103(b)  (1)  (A)  and  103(bi  il)  (B) 
will  only  be  applicable  to  insurance  involv- 
ing premiimi  rates  below  acturial  cost.  The 
committee  bill  permits  insurance  at  full  ac- 
turial cost  to  be  sold  for  coverage  In  excess 
of  the  applicable  dollar  limits  specified  (or 
allocated) ,  up  to  twice  these  limits.  Thus,  for 
example,  an  existing  single-family  residential 
unit  valued  at  $38,000  might  be  eligible  for 
up  to  $17,500  "subsidized"  insurance  on  the 
real  property  and  for  Insurance  at  the  full- 
cost  rate  at  amounts  of  coverage  between 
817.500  and  $35,000;  and  the  contents  might 
be  Insured  at  amounts  of  coverage  between 
$5,000  and  810,000  at  the  full-cost  rate. 

Similarly,  if  a  smaller  business  property 
valued  at  $90,000  Is  occupied  by  two  firms, 
one  of  which  Is  the  owner,  and  the  maximum 
structure-plus-contents  coverage  of  840.000 
is  allocated  830.000  to  the  owner  ifor  820.000 
real  property  coverage  and  for  810.000  con- 
tent.si  and  $10,000  to  the  other  firm  (for  con- 
tents only),  additional  Insurance  at  the  full- 
cost  rate  might  be  provided  to  the  owner  for 
coverage  between  830,000  and  860.000  (be- 
tween $20,000  and  $40,000  for  real  property 
and  between  $10,000  and  $20,000  for  con- 
tents) and  to  the  other  firm  for  coverage 
between  $10,000  and  $20,000  (for  contents). 

When  we  move  today,  let  us  think 
about  our  timing. 

The  committee  bill  leaves  the  precise 
technical  scope  of  the  term  "flood"  to 
regulations  later  to  be  prescribed. 

Insurance  can  be  provided  in  areas 
other  than  those  covered  in  this  bill.  Do 
they  mean  riot  damage? 

They  illustrate  that  one  may  do  this, 
and  they  go  further  and  say  that  the  rate 
setting  shall  follow  "the  methodology  of 
the  flood  stage-frequency  relationship 
and  the  depth-damage  relationship." 

There  are  four  agencies  whose  reports 
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are  depended  upon,  I  have  the  privilege 
of  serving  on  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittees which  work  with  three  of  the 
four,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  TVA 
and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and 
I  have  the  highest  regard  for  each  We 
review  their  activities  each  and  every 
year.  Not  one  of  them  Is  qualified  at  the 
moment  to  set  up  an  insurance  system 
because  that  is  not  their  primary  re 
sponsibility. 
Let  us  go  a  little  step  further. 
Primarily,  at  the  instance  of  Mr  Can- 
non, I  handled,  the  hearings  on  the 
Kansas-Missouri  flood  appropriations 
many  years  ago. 

The  natural  tendency  and  temptation 
is  for  individuals  to  buy  cheap  land  even 
though  it  is  relatively  cheap  because  it  is 
threatened  by  floods.  That  exists  in  re- 
spect to  most  of  the  flood  areas.  I  am  not 
talking  about  flood  damages  from  cy- 
clones, tornadoes,  or  other  acts  of  God  I 
am  talking  about  areas  where  all  antic- 
ipate or  where  one  should  expect  that 
floods  would  occur. 

The  Appropriations  Subcommittee  for 
Agricultural  Appropriations  of  which 
I  am  chairman,  handles  the  Federal  crop 
insurance  program.  The  original  pro- 
gram failed  because  only  those  farmers 
with  extraordinary  risk  got  into  it.  Those 
with  a  reasonable  chance  of  getting  a 
crop  would  not  take  insurance.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  bill  which  would  require 
broad  coverage  at  the  local  level  so  as  to 
have  a  sufficient  spread  to  justify 
insurance.  Of  course,  the  private  insur- 
ance companies  would  not  worry  about 
rates,  coverage  or  anything  else  as  long 
as  the  Federal  Government  had  "rein- 
sured" them  to  the  tune  of  half  a  billion 
dollars  in  advance.  We  need  to  have  ex- 
perimental actions  first. 

I  am  saying  to  you.  with  all  due  defer- 
ence to  my  friends  on  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  that  we  do  a 
great  deal  of  this  work  In  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  I  do  not  compare 
conmilttees  here,  because  each  committee 
is  important.  I  wonder  if  any  committee 
could  possibly  do  as  much  as  we  need 
done.  But  the  one  committee  which  is 
charged  with  reviewing  the  laws  and 
operations  of  each  agency  each  year  is 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Legis- 
lative committees  may  or  may  not  review 
particular  subjects  each  year.  They  may 
or  they  may  not  review  activities  of 
programs;  but  It  is  our  task  to  review 
the  actual  operation  of  each  law  and 
each  program  each  and  every  year. 

I  say  this— and  I  say  it  from  the 
hearU-as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agricultural  Appropriations,  I  have  spent 
10  years  trying  to  work  up,  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis,  a  sound  crop  insurance 
program.  In  those  years  we  have  had  to 
advise  with  the  crop  insurance  agency 
to  eliminate  counties  where  there  is  not 
a  broad  enough  coverage  to  give  an  in- 
surance base  so  that  the  corporation  can 
set  up  a  real  actuarial  table  for  pre- 
miums. Many  counties  do  not  qualify. 
There  are  too  many  farmers  In  these 
counties  that  have  crop  failures,  sickness, 
drought,  flood,  short  growing  seasons, 
and  so  forth.  They  want  In,  but  the 
farmers  with  a  sound  base  do  not.  It  has 
taken  10  years,  and  only  now  are  we 
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«ttlnK  to  the  point  where  the  crop  in-  And.  the  fact  that  you  provide  half  a  sum  of  $30  mUlion  estimated  to  be  in 

.ranee  program  seems  to  be  sound.  Now.  billion  dollars  in  advance  of  knowing  the  fund  would  almost  take  care  of  It. 

nremium  rates  pay  to  the  Government  what  we  are  doing  is  an  invitation  to        Mr.    WRITTEN.   May   I   say   to   the 

the  full  amoimt  of  the  losses  for  those  some  companies  to  cash  in  on  our  ac-  gentleman  that  once  that  pool  is  ex- 

«^unties  included.  We  have  even  gotten  tions.  hausted,  then  you  turn  to  the  $500  mil- 

m  the  point  where  we  force  an  increase  Mr.  Chairman,  those  wno  believe  in  Hon,  If  I  understand  English.  The  com- 

m  rates  so  as  to  Include  a  substantial  part  this  program  should  want  to  proceed  panles  do  pay  first  from  the  pool,  where 

nf  the  administrative  cost.  We  have  pro-  slowly  enough  to  make  it  work.  An  an-  the  Federal  Government  contributes;  but 

rpeded  slowly  and  reviewed  this  crop  In-  nual  review  thereof  is  essential  if  we  second,  the  Federal  Government  picks  up 

tnrance  program  annually;  and  that  is  wish  to  have  a  program  that  will  last,  the  check  for  the  company  losses.  To 

chv  we  w  ere  able  to  recommend  its  con-  However,  if  you  want  a  $500  million  kitty  me,  based  upon  my  experience  here,  this 

Hnuatlon  each  year  and  a  guarantee  that  the  Federal  Gov-  puts  no  incentive  on  the  private  com- 

Experience  also  dictates  that  any  other  emmeni  will  pay  up  to  half-a-billion-  panics  to  work  out  a  sound  program 

course  will  not  work  at  all  I  am  saying  dollar  loss  as  a  result  of  the  operations  and  the  bill  and  report  show  we  do  not 

DO  you  that  if  you  are  sincere— and  I  under  this  program— and  in  my  opinion  have  a  sound  program  spelled  out  now. 

imow  vou  are— -you  will  look  at  this  pro-  destroy  this  program,  then  you  should        of  course,  there  are  those  here  who 

^sed  program  in  the  light  of  our  ex-  proceed  as  expeditiously  as  you  wish.  I  believe  this  law.  If  passed,  would  lead  to 

^j.jgnce  ^nov;  we  should  adopt  the  Brown  amend-  Federal  Government  repayment  of  dam- 

I  was'  on  the  Mississippi  gulf  coast  ment  to  require  a  review  by  the  Appro-  age  from  riots,  and  so  forth. 

c«tnrHov  mnrninff    I  was  there  Just  at  priations  Committee.                                        At  any  rate,  we  need  a  sound  pro- 

me  S  Xn  ?he  torn^do^l^^^  NIr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gram-and  guaranteeing  one-half  bi - 

^nniCitvw  thin  three-quarters  of  a  gentleman  yield?  lion  dollars  in  advance,  to  underwrite 

Sle  of  the  p^ce  where  I  was  I^^^^  Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle-  losses,   in  my  opinion,   invites  an  un- 

,„ir,„rpc  lotpr  nt  the  Buena  Vista  Hotel  man  from  Pennsylvania.  sound  program. 

TL    ariufar  witS  t?e  terrible'dam^^^^^^  Mr.  BARRETT.  I  certainly  appreciate        The  CHAmMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 

do^  there  and  with  the  terrible  damage  the  statement  which  has  been  made  by  nlzes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 

ffhich  occurs  in  other  sections  of  the  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis-  Brown  J.                                    ,,     ^^  . 

?ounVr%   But  if  you  are  going  to  put  the  sissippi  [Mr.  Whitten],  However,  I  am        Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 

^rierScSernmentlntoth^^^^^  trying  so  hard  here  to  determine  wherein  man.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  yldd 

Ser^rS  S  pr^P^^^^^^^^^^  and    where    will    the    $500    million    be  my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 

trX.TSZ^^''^.^\'£n^l  ^r  Chairman,     this     represents     a  ^^^e^CHrmMiK.  Is  there  objection  to 

and  I  am  for  them— do  not  set  up  a  half  transfer  of  $500  milUon  from  the  1956  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 

a  billion  dollar  Federal  fund  to  which  act.  This  fund  wUl  probably  be  Immov-  igan? 

thev  can  look  You  can  get  a  whole  lot  of  able  because  of  this  system.  It  Is  not  Uke        Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ob- 

aarticipants  if  you  do,  but  you  miss  the  an  Insurance  company  or  corporation.  ject. 

point  of  making  any  program  sound.  Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  may  have  misun-        The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is  heard. 

Under  this  bill  subsidy  payment  would  derstood  the  gentleman,  but  I  under-  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
be  made  to  the  'pool  to  compensate  for  stood  the  gentleman  to  say  that  the  in-  man,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time, 
losses  after  they  occur.  I  quote  from  the  surance  companies  were  not  interested,  ^hg  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
-port-  unless  we  provided  this  $500  million  as  j^^^es  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 

Bv  way  of  Illustration,  let  us  assume  that  a  guarantee  to  them  against  loss,  at  the  blackburnI. 

:he  premiums  charged  and  actually  paid  In  start.                                                                             j^    BLACKBURN.    Mr.    Chairman.   I 

in  a  given  period  amount  to  $1   miuion.  Mr.  BARRETT.  No.  jy^^  have  one  point  to  make.  I  am  fear- 

whereas  the   actuarial  risk  premium  rates  j^r.   WHl'I'l'EN.   In  other  words,  we  f^\  ^^at  at  this  point  in  the  proceedings 

estimated     under    the     bill     would     have  ^^'ould  have  to  make  this  one-half  bil-  Qf  ^liis  debate  we  are  becoming  repeti- 

amounted  to  $3  million.  Assume  that  the  ^^^^  dollars  available  to  them  as  assur-  tious 

'''""%?/«r.'ii,'m.on°?n'thiscase  thfocS  ance  against  losses  to  start;  their  pro-        j^r  Chairman,  the  amendment  which 

:rd"U"   ha'f"i"'^iiio';  doiu'and'thi  gram.  "Hie  gentleman  said,  if  I  imder-  ^as  been  offered' by  the  gentleman  from 

Federal  premium  equalization  pavment  to  stood  the  gentleman  correctly,  that  they  Michigan    [Mr.   Brown]    contains  lan- 

:.*ie  pool  would  pay  8 1  million.  were  not  interested  otherwise.  guage  which  is  identical  to  the  language 

?).pm ^^at  Da5^- uToXkrov^^^^^^  ^^ant  the  half-billion-dollar   guarantee  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  All  of 

SpTvnir^elad  t^let  you  have  it  •  ™s  in  advance  they  will  accept  the  BrowTi  our  commitments  to  these  organizations 

Ta  hom^v  illustration  but  shortly  afte^^  amendment;  will  they  not?  involve   International   commitments   on 

I  came  to  thf  S^  I  Sd  a  iSS  Mr.  BARRETT.   Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  part  of  this  country    However,  we 

roTthrcircuit  jS^iiider  whom  I  the  gentleman  yield  further?  appropriate  the  money  to  these  programs 

Ln^d  af  Set  attomerHe  »rote  me  Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  further  to  my  and  by  our  action  establish  a  specific 

"r'some'^^lirow  C^ome  to  Wm'and  friend,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  line  of  credit  ujxm  which  Jhe^P^JJ^^^ 

^aid    "Judge    every   time  the   Farmers  Pennsylvania.  administrator  may  draw  up  to  the  ex - 

H  me  Snistratfon  buys  property  in  Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr  Chairman.  I  only  tent  of  our  ^XaSd'^ConSrif^S^d 

mv  ftrpft  thpv  eive  mv  brother  a  kick-  want   to    point   out    to    the    gentleman  of  credit  is  exhausted  Congress  is  cauea 

Scklwant  you  to  write  J-S^^^^^  from  Miss^ippl  the  fact  that  none  of  upon  to  replenish  these  funds  by  the  ap- 

judge  said.  "I  will  write  Jamie,  because  this  $500  million  would  be  given  to  any-  propnatioris  process. 

he  does  not  believe  in  such  conduct,  and  one.                                                                     Mr   Chairman,  as  I  ""derstand  it  all 

he  will  put  a  stop  to  it."  And  the  man  Mr.  WHITTEN.  No;   no.  They  would  that  the  amendment  ^hich  has  been  of- 

replied.  "I  do  not  want  you  to  do  that,  get  the  money  only  after  their  losses.  fered   by   the   d»stmguished   gentleman 

;udge  i  want  you  to  write  Jamie  and  get  Mr.  BARRETT.  The  $500  milUon  is  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Brown    would  do 

him  to  cut  me  in  on  It."  not  put  up  as  an  insurance.  It  is  put  up  if  adopted,  is  to  place  a  l^iitation  upon 

If  you  have  $500  mlUion  or  half  a  bU-  as  an  assurance.  The  fund  will  be  sep-  the   amount   of   money    that  could    be 

•lion  dollars  available  to  underwrite  com-  arate  from  the  pool.  The  money  from  the  drawn  on  that  line  of  fedlt. 

pany  losses  in  advance  of  setting  up  this  insurance  will  go  into  the  pool.  We  antic-        These  international  organizations  are 

program   you  may  be  putting  too  much  ipate.  according  to  the  statistics,  that  operating  very  effecUvely  under  the  same 

temptation  in  the  hands  of  some  com-  $30  million  wUl  be  in  the  fund  in  the  type  of  language,  ^f^ejore    I  s^ges 

panles;  and  I  know  you  are  letting  up  second  year.  Further,  if  we  had  a  catas-  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtos 

on  vour  pressure  for  the  private  com-  trophe  like  some  of  the  ones  which  we  adopt  the  amendment  which  has  oeen 

panies  to  work  out  a  sound  program.  have  experienced  heretotore.  then  the  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
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[Mr.  Brown]  and  apply  it  as  to  our  do- 
mestic commitments. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  believe  it  should  also  be  pointed 
out.  should  it  not.  that  in  effect  under 
the  administration  bill,  or  under  the  bill 
as  presently  before  us,  and  under  my 
amendment,  that  in  each  case  after  the 
fund  is  established  the  replenishment  of 
that  fund  is  exactly  the  same,  the  only 
diflerence  is  the  extent  of  the  funds. 
Second,  if  they  want  to  extend  the  funds, 
the  officials  of  the  fund.  Mr.  Weaver  and 
Mr.  Fowler,  are  there  still  as  originally 
established  by  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  BolandJ. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  about 
the  only  thing  I  regret  is  that  I  have 
to  part  company  from  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers in  this  room,  some  of  them  have 
spoken  against  the  amendment.  For  my 
part,  I  see  no  comparison  between  this 
program  and  the  program  for  disaster 
relief  about  which  some  Members  have 
spoken  here,  urban  renewal,  the  ARA.  or 
any  other  programs  where  at  one  time 
there  may  have  been  Treasury  bor- 
rowing. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  can- 
not do  a  better  job  than  the  Job  that 
will  be  done  by  the  people  who  administer 
this  program.  After  all,  the  only  time 
that  the  Secretary  is  going  to  request 
any  money,  any  Treasury  borrowing,  will 
be  when  there  Is  a  disaster,  when  claims 
occur,  and  after  the  claims  have  been 
adjusted  and  the  pas^nents  are  made. 
Then  the  national  flood  insurance  fund 
win  look  to  the  Secretary  for  that  amount 
of  money  necessary  to  put  It  back  into 
condition  to  repair  the  capital  structure 
of  the  fund.  That  is  all  it  is.  To  me  it  is  a 
very  simple  thing. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  committee 
of  the  Congress  that  would  want  the  Job 
of  overseeing  the  problem  of  whether  or 
not  the  payment  made  to  some  poor  little 
guy  who  lives  In  a  flood-prone  area,  or 
some  little  business  in  a  flood-prone  area, 
is  correct,  or  whether  the  claims  are  Jus- 
tified claims. 

It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  have  some 
faith  in  the  Judgment  and  in  the  integ- 
rity of  the  people  admlnisierlng  the  pro- 
gram. The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
is  going  to  get  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  program,  there  Is  no  question  about 
that,  because  on  page  85  of  this  bill  the 
administrative  expense  for  this  particular 
program  is  going  to  be  overseen  by  the 
proper  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  it  happens  to  be  a  subcommittee 
that  I  sit  on.  But  for  my  part  I  do  not 
want  the  task  of  looking  over  all  of  these 
claims  that  have  been  filed  with  this  par- 
ticular agency  where  the  damage  has  oc- 
curred, and  where  the  liabilities  have 
been  established. 

Now,  all  that  the  Secretary  will  do  in 
this  Instance  is  to  request  from  the 
Treasury  that  amount  of  money  which  Is 
necessary  to  repair  the  capital  structure 
of  the  fund. 

Let  me  say  this  also:  I  do  not  believe 
the  Brown  amendment  will  kill  the  pro- 
gram. I  do  not  believe  that  at  all.  But  I 
do  not  believe  It  helps  the  program  at 
all. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sur- 
prised—if I  might  have  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts — by 
the  statement  he  Just  made,  because  in 
1957,  when  the  House  refused  to  provide 
$50  million  for  a  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram, he  offered  an  amendment  for  $14 
million,  and  the  House  turned  that  down, 
too. 

I  am  surprised  at  the 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man in  just  a  moment. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  gentleman  of- 
fered an  amendment  for  $14  milUon  at 
that  time.  He  should  have  offered  an  un- 
limited proposition  to  the  House  as  he  is 
proposing  here  today. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  conversant  with 
the  history  that  the  gentleman  refers  to. 
It  did  occur  in  1957. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes, 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  was  a  sponsor  of  one 
of  the  previous  bills  which  created  flood 
insurance,  and  It  was  voted  on  the  next 
year,  and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions came  up  for  $50  million.  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  make  it  $36  million. 
It  did  not  carry.  The  Senate  put  $14  mil- 
lion in.  I  did  not  put  it  in  here.  I  have  not 
changed  my  mind. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will  Just 
let  me  have  30  seconds  more  of  my  2 

minutes 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  fact  of  the  matter 


is- 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  was  after  the  House 
rejected  the  $50  million,  and  then  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  offered 
his  $14  million  amendment,  and  the  bill 
went  into  the  deep  freeze. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  It  did  indeed 

Mr  GROSS.  We  have  not  considered  It 
since.  Now,  suddenly,  with  a  $340-bil- 
lion  debt,  and  a  S29-billion  deficit,  this 
bill  becomes  tremendously  important.  I 
say  to  the  Members  that  it  would  be  the 
height  of  fiscal  Irresponsibility  to  ap- 
prove the  bill  this  afternoon,  with  or 
without  a  limitation.  I  am  for  the  limita- 
tion, but  with  or  without  the  limita- 
tion  

Mr.  BOLAND  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  BOLAND  The  reason  It  became 
unfrozen,  I  presume,  is  because  so  many 
Members  on  either  side  of  the  aisle  have 
experienced  natural  disasters  in  the 
past  couple  of  years  and  they  said  that 
we  needed  It — we  needed  it  then  and  we 
need  it  now 

Mr.  GROSS  Oh,  yes,  there  have  been 
floods  in  my  district  too,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman,  and  they  have  caused  dam- 
age, but  I  am  not  about  to  saddle  any 
such  proposition  as  this  one  on  the  debt- 
ridden  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Montgomery  I. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 


from  Michigan.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
amendment  Is  going  to  do  Just  the  opoo. 
site  of  what  he  wants  it  to  do  and  really 
it  is  going  to  run  private  industry  outof 
participating  in  this  pool  with  the  Fed. 
eral  Government. 

The  gentleman  said  in  his  remarks 
that  he  was  favoring  private  Industn 
Actually,  we  heard  two  letters  being  read 
today  from  Insurance  people  who  said 
they  would  not  participate  if  you  adopted 
this  amendment. 

I  want  to  say  this.  I  like  to  speak  for 
the  people  of  this  country,  the  people 
who  buy  the  insurance  policies.  Nobodi- 
here  today  has  even  mentioned  them 
We  have  heard  talk  about  the  big  in- 
surance companies  and  talk  about  big 
Federal  Government.  Let  us  talk  about 
the  insured  person  who  Is  going  to  buy 
these  policies.  He  is  the  one  that  we 
should  be  interested  in.  Let  us  talk  about 
the  little  man.  The  little  man  is  going  to 
get  his  flood  insurance  policy  and  that 
policy  Is  going  to  have  the  name  of  the 
private  insurance  company  on  it  and 
not  the  name  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Who  is  he  going  to  look  for  to  pay 
his  claim?  He  is  going  to  look  to  that 
Insurance  company. 

I  do  not  blame  the  insurance  com- 
panies If  they  want  to  get  some  assur- 
ance that  they  will  be  supported  by  the 
Federal  Government,  That  is  all  they  are 
asking.  It  is  not  that  private  Industry 
does  not  trust  or  have  confidence  in  the 
job  putting  up  the  Government  share  of 
the  loss — but  we  move  very  slowly  here. 
I  have  been  here  for  10  months  like  my 
distinguished  colleague  and  possibly 
flood  funds  would  be  delayed  by  slow 
House  action.  The  insurance  company 
will  make  the  policy  good.  If  there  is 
a  million  dollars  worth  of  claims  and 
they  have  $300,000  in  the  pool,  then  thev 
have  to  wait  on  the  Federal  Government 
to  put  up  the  other  $700,000.  But  how 
about  the  little  man?  He  is  the  one  who 
Is  going  to  be  hurting.  He  should  not 
have  to  wait  for  his  claim  to  be  paid. 
It  seems  to  me  if  the  Brown  amend- 
ment Is  adopted  you  are  going  to  put  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  flood  Insur- 
ance business  with  no  support  from  the 
Insurance  industry.  Again  we  will  have 
another  example  of  big  government  tak- 
ing over  another  Industry. 

The  Government  needs  to  work  with 
the  Insurance  Industry  which  has  the 
agents  and  staffs  to  offer  this  needy 
Insurance  to  the  public. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  defeated 
to  stop  further  encroachment  on  private 
Industry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Pelly], 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  Brown  amendment. 

I  have  not  heard  one  thing  here  today 
in  this  debate  which  always  used  to  be 
mentioned  when  these  backdoor  spend- 
ing proposals  came  before  the  House. 
There  used  to  be  a  few  of  us  who  would 
say  we  believe  our  Founding  Fathers 
meant  what  they  said  when  they  wrote 
Into  the  Constitution  that  no  money 
should  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  save 
by  an  appropriation  made  by  law. 

I  believe  that  was  a  wise  pro\'lslon,  I 
think  It  is  absolutely  essential  to  give 
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Jurisdiction  over  all  withdrawals  from 
the  Treasury  to  one  committee  of  this 
House  Just  as  we  give  jurisdiction  over 
taxes  to  one  committee. 

That  is  the  only  way  by  which  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  control  expenditures. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
would  be  wise  If  we  adopted  the  Brown 
amendment  so  that  the  administrators 
of  this  program  would  come  In  annually 
and  the  one  committee  would  scrutinize 
their  needs  as  fa.  as  withdrawals  from 
the  Treasury   a;i'   concerned. 

I  think  these  administrators  should 
report  each  year  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  on  the  way  that  they 
have  administered  the  program.  So.  I 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support 
the  Brown  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr,  BROWN  of  Michigan.  The  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  earlier  said  that 
the  Brown  amendment  indicated  some 
lack  of  confidence  or  respect  for  the 
judgment  of  HUD.  That  is  Just  exactly 
contrary  to  what  the  amendment  would 
Indicate.  The  Brown  amendment  as  it  Is 
written  provides  that  drawings  will  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  in  the  same  way  as 
they  would  through  the  back-door 
spending  approach. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  times  we  .have 
to  emphasize  this,  but  basically  the  dif- 
ference between  the  bill  as  written  and 
the  Brown  amendment  is  the  method  of 
Initial  establishment  of  the  fund — in  the 
one  case  it  would  be  established  by  Sec- 
retary Fowler  or  Secretary  Weaver  and 
In  the  other  case  it  would  be  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Keith]. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  come 
from  a  district  which  has  often  been 
ravaged  by  what  we  call  abnormally' 
high  tides,  on  many  occasions  with  great 
loss  of  life  and  extensive  damages  to 
property.  It  has  been  Impossible  to  get 
insurance  at  rates  that  were  reasonable 
to  compensate  for  these  losses. 

For  years  the  Congress  has  been  look- 
ing into  this  problem,  trying  to  find  some 
solution.  At  last  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  has  come  up  with  an 
answer  which  I  believe  is  a  very  thought- 
ful one.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1967  has  safe- 
guards: It  starts  slowly  and  it  spreads  the 
risk.  It  is  a  good  start  toward  getting 
the  Government  out  of  piecemeal  and 
sometimes  political  payments  for  dam- 
ages that  are  done  by  disasters  of  this 
sort,  whether  they  be  abnormally  high 
tides  or  other  kinds  of  natural  disasters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  disasters  will 
continue  to  strike.  Somehow  the  victims 
of  these  disasters  must  be  compensated. 
Presently,  disaster  victims  can  only  turn 
to  the  States  and  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  emergency  disaster  relief. 

The  bill  before  us  today  offers  an  op- 
portunity for  those  who  have  a  risk  to 
spread  that  risk  with  others.  Through 
this  Joint  venture  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  private  Insurance  industry, 
residents  of  disaster  areas  will  have  re- 


course to  orderly,  prompt  compensation 
for  their  losses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  Na- 
tional Flood  Insurance  Act  will  prove  to 
be  a  happy  marriage  between  private 
industry  and  the  Government,  resulting 
in  protection  at  reasonable  cost  to  Indi- 
viduals falling  victim  to  the  furies  of 
natuial  disasters. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
the  members  of  thi£  committee  can  take 
this  amendment  and  kill  the  bill.  They 
can  kill  the  amendment  and  take  this 
program.  That  is  exactly  how  simple  this 
is.  If  we  vote  down  this  amendment,  this 
program  will  go  Into  action.  If  we  accept 
the  amendment,  we  will  destroy  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  Members  that  this  money,  this  $500 
million  is  not  an  expenditure.  It  is  not 
being  appropriated.  Under  this  bill  we 
are  setting  up  a  national  Insurance  fund 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  all  that  will  be  done  by  this  bill 
is  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  transfer  to  that  fund  up  to 
$500  million,  which  will  remain  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  pay- 
ment of  claims  If,  as,  and  when  they 
may  be  adjudicated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Brown]. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan  and  Mr.  Barritt. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were — ayes  143, 
noes  92. 

So  the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMEN-TS    OfTKBED    BT    MB.    VANIK 

Mr.  VANEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Axnendments  offered  by  Mr.  Vantk:  On 
page  43,  Une  23,  stxlke  out  "Flood  Inaurance" 
and  Insert  "Flood  and  Civil  Disturbance 
Insurance". 

On  page  46.  after  line  17.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(f)(1)  The  Congress  finds  that  (A)  from 
time  to  time  civil  disturbances  In  the  Na- 
tion's urban  ar^as  have  created  economic 
distress  and  property  losses,  placing  an  In- 
cressiixg  burden  on  the  Nation's  resources 
and  threatening  the  economic  viability  of  the 
central  cities;  (B)  the  economic  life  of  the 
Nation's  cities  is  vital  to  the  prosperity  and 
strength  of  the  entire  Nation;  and  (C)  as 
a  matter  of  national  policy,  a  reasonable 
method  of  sharing  the  risk  of  losses  due  to 
civil  disturbances  Is  through  a  program  of 
civil  disturbance  insurance.  lnten(ied  to  make 
civil  disturbance  Insurance  protection  avail- 
able on  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  to 
persons  who  have  need  for  such  protection. 
The  Congress  also  finds  that  many  factors 
are  making  It  more  difficult  for  the  private 
insurance  industry  alone  to  make  civil  dis- 
turbance Inaurance  protection  available  to 
those  in  need  of  such  protection  at  reason- 
able terms  and  conditions;  but  a  program  of 
civil  disturbance  insurance  with  participa- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  and  carried 


out  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  by 
the  private  Insurance  industry  Is  feasible  and 
can  be  Initiated. 

"(2)  It  Is  therefore  alao  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  to  (Ai  authorize  a  civil  disturbance 
Insurance  program  by  means  of  which  civil 
disturbance  Insurance,  over  a  period  of  time, 
can  be  made  available  on  a  nationwide  basis 
through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  private  Insurance 
Industry,  and  (B)  provide  flexibility  In  the 
program  so  that  civil  disturbance  liuurance 
may  be  based  on  workable  method*  of  pool- 
ing risks,  minimizing  costs,  and  distributing 
burdens  equitably  among  those  who  will  be 
protected  by  civil  disturbance  Insurance  and 
the  general  public." 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not 
germane  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  reserve  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  1  wUl  be  happy  to 
reserve  my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  re- 
serves a  point  of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  Is  recog- 
nized in  support  of  his  amendments. 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  which  precludes  con- 
sideration of  this  amendment  provides 
the  basis  for  real  opposition  to  the  bill 
in  its  present  form. 

I  have  submitted  this  amendment  to 
direct  attention  to  the  oversight  of  the 
committee,  In  falling  to  provide  Insur- 
ance coverage  to  needy  sections  in  our 
central  city  areas  which  are  having  In- 
surance canceled  out.  It  would  seem  to 
me  it  would  have  been  a  fitting  subject 
for  this  committee  to  have  gone  into,  be- 
cause it  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  slum 
problem  In  our  cities.  If  people  cannot 
purchase  insurance,  they  cannot  main- 
tain their  homes. 

It  seems  to  me  the  committee  should 
have  endeavored  to  write  legislation  to 
provide  coverage  for  risks  which  are  to- 
day uninsurable. 

When  a  person  buys  a  home  or  estab- 
lishes himself  In  an  area  affected  by 
floods,  very  frequently  he  makes  that 
decision  by  choice.  When  a  citizen  finds 
himself  in  a  part  of  a  city  one  day  af- 
fected by  civil  disturbance,  and  when  he 
is  notified  by  his  Insurance  company  that 
there  Is  no  insurance  available  to  him, 
this  takes  away  a  very  substantial  right. 
Without  Insurance  coverage  there  can 
be  no  life  in  such  communities  All  hope 
for  rehabilitation  and  restoration  de- 
pends on  insurance  coverage. 

I  direct  the  attention  of  Members  of 
the  Committee  to  the  fact  that  In  my 
own  community  we  are  running  Insxir- 
ance  cancellations  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  150  a  month  What  are  these  people 
to  do?  Where  can  they  get  coverage  for 
their  hc«nes? 

Mrs.  GRIFFrrHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Michigan. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  I  would  like  to  add 
my  voice  in  support  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  I  have  no  intention  of  voting 
for  this  bill. 

We  are  not  in  any  danger  of  floods  in 
Detroit,  and  there  is  not  going  to  be  a 
cent  of  the  tax  money  of  Detroit  that  I 
have  control  over  spent  for  protection 
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against  floods  when  we  are  not  being 
protected  on  the  matter  of  rights.  I 
would  assume  that  the  first  thing  a  tax 
dollar  Is  supposed  to  pay  for  Is  law  and 
order. 
Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman. 
I  want  to  point  out.  In  response,  that 
the  president  of  the  Detroit  Association 
of  Insurance  Agents  reports  10  to  15 
complaints  a  month  of  cancellations  of 
lenewals  In  August,  as  compared  wltli 
no  problem  at  all  In  previous  years. 

He  also  noted  that  the  cancellations 
came  from  older  neighborhoods  where 
because  of  losses  fire  Insurtince  compa- 
nies are  trying  to  eliminate  portions  of 
their  business  in  all  of  the  big  cities.  Last 
year  in  Michigan,  the  Michigan  Insur- 
ance Department,  largely  In  the  city  of 
Detroit,  said  that  their  rate  of  cancel- 
lations was  running  about  6  months 
ahead  of  the  rate  of  cancellations  in  the 
previous  year,  and  a  spokesman  felt  In- 
surance companies  had  been  blacklisting 
for  underwriting  purposes  whole  areas 
of  our  principal  cities.  It  seems  to  me 
that  something  must  be  done  to  meet 
this  problem  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
committee  has  overlooked  a  very  essen- 
tial area  of  legislation  on  this  point. 

Mr,  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me.  I  want  to  tell 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  that  there  is 
no  urgent  need  to  have  a  study  on  the 
availability  of  fire  insurance  and  other 
Insurance  in  urban  areas.  Long  before 
this  flood  insurance  bill  was  sent  to  the 
committee  we  were  considering  this.  The 
committee  is  studying  it.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  gentleman  will  want  full  hear- 
ings on  this  type  of  legislation  so  that 
everybody  in  every  city  In  ever>'  area 
can  be  adequately  protected. 

Mr  VANIK.  My  feeling  Is  that  after 
this  bill  is  passed  today  the  cities  will 
have  no  chance  of  getting  consideration 
of  a  civil  disturbance  Insurance  program 
In  the  central  cities. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  in  my  hand  the 
Journal  of  American  Insurance,  the  cur- 
rent Issue,  which  states  as  follows: 

An  eetlznated  $70  million  in  Insured  prop- 
erty damage  losses  resulted  from  the  July 
riots  In  Detroit.  That  Is  84  million  more  than 
Insurance  companies  collected  for  fire  and 
extended  Insurance  policies  through  the  en- 
ure State  of  Michigan  in  the  year  1966 


I  do  not  wonder  and  the  gentleman 
should  not  wonder,  either,  why  insur- 
ance companies  are  pulling  out  of  high 
risks  in  Detroit,  where  they  apparently 
feel  that  they  do  not  have  the  backing  of 
the  police  and  the  National  Guard. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Whatever  the  reason  may 
be,  I  may  say  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  that  the  individual 
law-abiding  person  who  lives  in  a  home 
that  Is  canceled  out  as  far  as  insurance 
is  concerned  has  no  home  at  all,  be- 
cause without  insurance  he  cannot  con- 
tinue to  live  there.  When  the  law-abid- 
ing citizen  moves  out,  there  is  little  hope 
for  the  community.  If  he  remains,  the 
only  thing  he  can  do  is  search  for  spe- 
cial high-risk  Insurance  which  sells  at 


500  percent  above  normal  premium — if  it 
is  available  at  all. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
insist  on  my  point  of  order. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  allowed 
to  withdraw  my  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OrnCRED    BY     MR.    BOW 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bow:  On  page 
57,  line  11,  add  the  word  "and"  after  the 
semicolon: 

On  page  57,  strike  out  lines  12  through  14; 
and 

On  page  57.  line  15.  strike  out  "(5)"  and 
Insert  "(4) ". 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ■^ 

Mr  BOW.  I  will  be  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman we  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  BOW.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  have  objection  to  my  amend- 
ment^ 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  We  have  no  objection, 
either. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a 
vote  on  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  ( Mr.  Bow  ] . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARRETT,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  committee  substitute  amendment 
be  dispensed  with,  that  the  remainder  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  be  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  remainder  of  the  committee  sub- 
stitute amendment  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  I— THE  NATIONAL  FLOOD 
INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

BASIC    AUTHORrTY 

Sec.  101.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Is  authorized  to  establish  and 
carry  out  a  national  flood  Insurance  program 
which  win  enable  Interested  persons  to  pur- 
chase Insurance  against  loss  resulting  from 
physical  damage  to  or  loss  of  real  property 
or  personal  property  related  thereto  arising 
from  any  flood  occurring  in  the  United 
States. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  flood  Insurance 
program  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  encourage  and  ar- 
range for — 

(1)  appropriate  financial  participation 
and  risk-sharing  In  the  program  by  Insur- 
ance companies  and  other  Insurers,  and 

(2)  other  appropriate  participation,  on 
other  than  a  risk-sharing  basis,  by  insurance 
companies  and  other  insurers,  Insurance 
agenu  and  brokers,  and  Insurance  adjust- 
ment organizations.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  II, 

SCOPE    or    PROGRAM    AND    PRIORrTIES 

Sec  102,  In)  In  carrying  out  the  flood  In- 
surance program  the  Secretary  shall  afford 
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a  priority  to  making  flood  Insurance  avail, 
able  to  cover  residential  properties  which  are 
designed  for  the  occupancy  of  from  one  to 
four  families  and  business  properties  which 
are  owned  or  leased  and  operated  by  small 
business  concerns. 

(b)   If  on  the  basis  of— 

( 1 )  studies  and  investigations  undertaken 
and  carried  out  and  Information  received  or 
exchanged  under  section  104.  and 

( 2 )  such  other  information  as  may  be  nec- 
essary, the  Secretary  determines  that  it 
would  be  feasible  to  extend  the  flood  Insur- 
ance program  to  cover  any  types  or  classes 
of — 

(A)  other  residential  properties, 

(B)  other  business  properties, 

(C)  agricultural  properties, 

(D)  properties. occupied  by  private  non- 
profit organizations,  or 

(E)  properties  owned  by  State  and  local 
governments  and  agencies  thereof, 
he  shall  transmit  such  determination  to  the 
Congress  together  with  his  recommendations 
with  respect  to  any  such  extension  of  the 
program. 

ici  The  Secretary  shall  make  flood  Insur- 
ance available  In  only  those  States  or  areas 
(or  subdlvlslotis  thereof)  which  he  has  de- 
termined have — 

( 1 )  evidenced  a  positive  Interest  in  secur- 
ing flood  insurance  coverage  under  the  flood 
Insurance  program,  and 

1 2)  given  satisfactory  assurance  that  bv 
June  30,  1970,  permanent  land  use  and  con- 
trol measures  will  have  been  adopted  for  the 
State  or  area  (or  subdivision)  which  are  con- 
sistent with  the  comprehensive  criteria  for 
land  management  and  use  developed  under 
section  302,  and  that  the  application  and  en- 
forcement of  such  measures  will  commence 
as  soon  as  technical  Information  on  flood- 
ways  and  on  controlling  flood  elevations  is 
available. 

NATURE    AND    LIMrTATION    OF   INSURANCE 
COVERAGE 

Sec.  103.  I  a)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time 
to  time,  after  consultation  with  the  advisory 
committee  authorized  under  section  115,  ap- 
propriate representatives  of  the  pool  formed 
or  otherwise  created  under  secUon  211.  tnd 
appropriate  representatives  of  the  insurance 
authorities  of  the  respective  SUtes,  provide 
by  regulaUon  for  general  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  Insurability  which  shall  be  applica- 
ble to  properties  eligible  for  flood  insurance 
coverage  under  section  102,  Including— 

( 1 )  the  types,  classes,  and  locations  of  any 
such  properties  which  shall  be  eligible  for 
flood  Insurance; 

1 2)  the  nature  and  limits  of  loss  or  dam- 
age In  any  areas  (or  subdivisions  thereof! 
which  may  be  covered  by  such  Insurance; 

(3 1  the  classlflcatlon,  limitation,  and  re- 
jection of  any  risks  which  may  be  advisable: 

(4)  appropriate  minimum  premiums; 

(5)  appropriate  loss-deductlbles;  and 
(6 1   any  other  terms  and  conditions  relat- 
ing to  Insurance  coverage  or  exclusion  which 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  terms  and 
conditions  under  subsection  (a),  such  regu- 
lations shall  provide  that — 

( 1 )  any  flood  insurance  coverage  based  on 
chargeable  premium  rates  under  section  105 
which  are  less  than  the  estimated  premliun 
rates  under  section  104(a)(1)  shall  not  ex- 
ceed— 

(A)  In  the  case  of  residential  properties 
which  are  designed  for  the  occupancv  of 
from  one  to  four  families — 

(I)  917,600  aggregate  liability  for  anv 
dwelling  unit,  and  $30,000  for  anv  single 
dwelling  structure  containing  more  than  one 
dwelling  unit,  and 

(II)  $5,000  aggregate  liability  per  dwelling 
unit  for  any  contents  related  to  such  unit: 

(B)  in  the  case  of  business  properties  which 
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are  owned  or  leased  .md  operated  by  small 
business  concerns,  an  aggregate  liability  with 
respect  to  any  single  structure.  Including  any 
contents  thereof  related  to  premises  of  small 
business  occupants  (as  that  term  Is  defined 
by  the  Secretary) .  which  shall  be  equal  to  (1) 
$30,000  plus  (Hi  $5,000  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  such  occupants  and  shall  be 
allocated  among  such  occupants  (or  among 
the  occupant  or  occupants  and  the  owner) 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retarj :  except  that  the  aggregate  liability  for 
the  structure  itself  may  In  no  case  exceed 
$30,000;  and 

iCi  In  the  caae  of  any  other  properties 
which  may  become  eligible  for  flood  insur- 
ance coverage  under  section  102 — 

lU  S30.000  aggregate  liability  for  any  single 
structure,  and 

(11)  $5,000  aggregate  liability  per  dwelling 
unit  for  any  contents  related  to  such  unit 
m  the  case  of  residential  properties,  or  per 
occupant  (as  that  term  Is  defined  by  the  Sec- 
retary i  for  any  contents  related  to  the  prem- 
ises occupied  In  the  case  of  any  other  prop- 
erties; and 

i2i  any  flood  Insurance  coverage  which 
may  be  made  available  In  excess  of  any  of 
the  limits  specified  in  subparagraph  (A), 
iBi.  or  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  (or  allocated  to 
;-.ay  person  under  subparagraph  (B)  of  such 
paragr.iph)  shall  be  based  only  on  chargeable 
premium  rates  under  section  105  which  are 
not  less  than  the  estimated  premium  rates 
under  section  104(ai  (1).  and  the  amount  of 
suc-i  excess  coverage  shall  not  In  any  case 
e.tceed  an  amount  which  Is  equal  to  the 
applicable  limit  so  specified   (or  allocated). 

ESTIMATES  OF  PREMIUM  RATES 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
undertake  and  carry  out  such  studies  and 
investigations  and  receive  or  exchange  such 
information  as  may  be  necessary  to  estimate, 
ind  shall  from  time  to  time  estimate,  on  an 
;.rea.  subdivision,  or  other  appropriate  basis — 

1 1 1  the  risk  premium  rates  for  flood  insur- 
iifice  which — 

1.^1  based  on  consideration  of  the  risk  In- 
\oived  and  accepted  actuarial  principles,  and 

(B)  Including — 

(1)  the  applicable  operating  costs  and 
allow.inces  set  forth  In  the  schedules  pre- 
scribed under  section  108  and  reflected  In 
such  rates,  and 

(Hi  any  administrative  expenses  (or  por- 
tion of  siich  expenses)  of  carrying  out  the 
flood  Insurance  program  which,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, should  properly  be  reflected  In  such 
rates. 

would  be  required  In  order  to  make  such 
Insurance  available  on  an  actuarial  basis  for 
any  types  and  classes  of  properties  for  which 
insurance  coverage  Is  available  under  sec- 
tion 102(a)  (or  Is  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress under  section  102(b) ) : 

(2)  the  rates.  If  less  than  the  rates  esti- 
mated under  paragraph  (1),  which  would  be 
reasonable,  would  encourage  prospective  In- 
sureds to  purchase  flood  Insurance,  and 
would  be  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act;  and 

1 3)  the  extent,  If  any.  to  which  Federal- 
ly-assisted or  other  flood  protection  meas- 
ures Initiated  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  afTect  such  rates. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  fea- 
sible and  on  a  reimbursement  basis,  utilize 
the  services  of  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Tennestee  Vallev  Au- 
thority, and,  as  appropriate,  other  Federal 
departments  or  agencies,  and  for  such  pur- 
poses may  enter  into  agreements  or  other 
appropriate  arrangements  with  any  persons. 

(C)  The  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to 
conducting  studies  and  Investigations  and 
making  estimates  under  this  section  in  those 
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States  or  areas  (or  subdivisions  thereof) 
which  he  has  determined  have  evidenced  a 
positive  Interest  In  securing  flood  insurance 
coverage  under  the  flood  Insxirance  pro- 
gram. 

ESTABLISH MXtrr  or  chakoeable  PREMnrM 

RATES 

Sec.  106  (a)  On  the  basis  of  estimates 
made  under  section  104  and  such  other  in- 
formation as  may  be  necessary,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  from  time  to  time,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  advisory  committee  authorized 
under  section  116,  appropriate  representa- 
tives of  the  pool  formed  or  otherwise  created 
imder  section  211,  and  appropriate  repre- 
sentatives of  the  insurance  authorities  of  the 
respective  States,  prescribe  by  regulation — 

(1)  chargeable  premium  rates  for  any 
types  and  classes  of  properties  for  which  In- 
surance coverage  shall  be  available  under 
section  103  (at  less  than  the  estimated  risk 
premlimi  rates  under  section  104(a)(1). 
where  necessary),  and 

(2)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which, 
and  the  areas  (Including  subdivisions  there- 
of) within  which,  such  rates  shall  apply. 

(b)  Such  rates  shall,  insofar  as  practi- 
cable, be — 

( 1 )  based  on  a  consideration  of  the  re- 
spective risks  involved.  Including  differences 
In  risks  due  to  land  use  measures,  floodproof- 
Ing,  flood  forecasting,  and  similar  measures, 

(2)  adequate,  on  the  basis  of  accepted 
actuarial  principles,  to  provide  reserves  for 
anticipated  losses,  or,  if  less  than  such 
amount,  consistent  with  the  objective  of 
making  flood  Insurance  available  where  nec- 
essary at  reasonable  rates  so  as  to  encourage 
prospective  Insureds  to  purchase  such  Insur- 
ance and  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  and 

(3)  stated  so  as  to  reflect  the  basis  for 
such  rates.  Including  the  differences  (If  any) 
between  the  estimated  risk  premium  rates 
under  section  104(a)(1)  and  the  estimated 
rates  under  section  104(a)  (2) . 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  the  chargeable  rate  with  respect 
to  any  property,  the  construction  or  sub- 
stantial Improvement  of  which  the  Secretary 
determines  has  been  started  after  the  Iden- 
tification of  the  area  In  which  such  property 
Is  located  has  been  published  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  301.  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  applicable  estimated  risk  premium 
rate  for  such  area  (or  subdivision  thereof) 
under  section  104(a)  (1). 

(d)  In  the  event  any  chargeable  premium 
rate  prescribed  under  this  section — 

( 1 )  Is  a  rate  which  Is  not  less  than  the 
applicable  estimated  risk  premium  rate  un- 
der section  104(a)  (1),  and 

(2)  Includes  any  amount  for  administra- 
tive expen.ses  of  carrying  out  the  flood  Insur- 
ance program  which  have  been  estimated 
under  clause  (11)  of  section  104(a)(1)(B), 
a  sum  equal  to  such  amount  shall  be  paid  to 
the  Secretary,  and  he  shall  deposit  such  sum 
In  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Fund  estab- 
lished under  section  107 

TREASURY    BORROWING    AtTTHORrTT 

Sec.  106.  (a)  All  of  the  authority  imder 
section  15(e)  of  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance 
Act  of  1956  (pertaining  to  the  Issue  of  notes 
or  other  obligations  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury),  as  amended  by  section  3  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  Act,  shall  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act. 

(b)  Any  funds  borrowed  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  authority  shall,  from  time  to  time. 
be  deposited  In  the  National  Flood  Insurance 
Fund  established  under  section  107. 

NATIONAL    FLOOD    INSURANCE    FUND 

Sec.  107.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  flood  Insur- 
ance program  authorized  by  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  establish  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  National 
Flood  Insurance  Fund  (hereinafter  nttmA 


to  as  the  "fund")  which  shall  be  avaUable, 
without  fiscal  year  limitation — 

(1)  for  making  such  payments  as  may, 
from  time  to  time,  be  required  under  sec- 
tion 214; 

(2)  to  pay  reinsurance  claims  under  the 
excess  loss  reinsurance  coverage  provided  un- 
der section  215: 

(3)  to  repay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury such  sums  as  may  be  borrowed  from  him 
(together  with  Interest)  In  accordance  with 
the  authority  provided  In  section  106: 

(4 1  to  pay  such  administrative  expenses 
(or  portion  of  such  expenses)  of  carrying 
out  the  flood  Insurance  program  as  he  may 
deem   necessary:    and 

(5 1  for  the  purposes  specified  In  subsec- 
tion (d)  under  the  conditions  provided 
therein. 

(b)  The  fund  shall  be  credited  with — 

( 1 )  such  funds  as  may  be  borrowed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  authority  provided  In  sec- 
tion 106  and  deposited  In  the  fund; 

(2)  premiums,  fees,  or  other  charges  which 
may  be  paid  or  collected  In  connection  with 
the  excess  loss  reinsurance  coverage  pro- 
vided  under   section   215; 

(3)  such  amounts  as  may  be  advanced  to 
the  fund  from  appropriations  In  order  to 
maintain  the  fund  In  an  operative  condi- 
tion adequate  to  meet  Its  liabilities; 

(4)  Interest  which  may  be  earned  on  In- 
vestments of  the  fund  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c); 

(5)  buch  sums  as  are  required  to  be  paid 
to  the  Secretary  under  section  105(d);    and 

(6)  receipts  from  any  other  oi)eratlona 
under  this  Act  (Including  premiums  under 
the  conditions  specified  In  subsection  (d), 
and  salvage  proceeds.  If  any.  resulting  from 
reinsurance  coverage), 

(c)  If.  after — 

( 1 )  all  outstanding  obligations  of  the 
fund  have  been  liquidated,  and 

(2)  any  outstanding  amounts  which  may 
have  been  advanced  to  the  fund  from  ap- 
propriations authorized  under  section  407 
(a)(2)(B)  have  been  credited  to  the  ap- 
propriation from  which  advanced,  with  in- 
terest accrued  at  the  rate  prescribed  under 
section  16(e)  of  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance 
Act  of  1956,  as  amended  by  section  3(a)  of 
thU  Act, 

the  Secretary  determines  that  the  moneys  of 
the  fund  are  In  excete  of  current  needs,  he 
may  request  the  investment  of  such 
amounts  as  he  deems  advisable  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  in  obligations  Issued 
or  guaranteed  by  the  United  States. 

(d)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  makes  a 
finding  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  221  that  operation  of  the  flood  In- 
surance program.  In  whole  or  in  part,  should 
be  carried  out  through  the  faclllttes  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  fund  shall  be  avail- 
able for  all  purposes  incident  thereto,  in- 
cluding— 

(1)  costs  Incurred  in  the  adjustment  and 
payment  of  any  claims  for  losses  and 

(21  payment  of  applicable  operating  costs 
set  forth  In  the  schedules  prescribed  under 
section  108. 

for  so  long  as  the  program  Is  so  carried  out. 
and  in  such  event  any  premiums  paid  shall 
be  deposited  by  the  Secretary  to  the  credit 
of  the  fund. 

OPERATINO      COSTS      AND      AIXOWANCBI 

Sec.  108.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  frc«n 
time  to  time  negotiate  with  appropriate  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Insurance  Industry  for 
the  purpioee  of  establishing — 

( 1 )  a  current  schedule  of  operating  costs 
applicable  both  to  risk-sharing  msuranoe 
companies  and  other  InBiJirers  and  to  insur- 
ance companies  and  other  insurers.  Insur- 
ance agents  and  brokers,  and  Insurance  ad- 
justment organizations  participating  on 
other  than  a  risk-sharing  basis,  and 

(3)  a  currant  schedule  of  operating  allow- 
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anew   applicable   to   risk-sharing   Insurance 

companies  and  other  Insurers, 

which  may  be   payable  In  accordance  with 

the  provisions  or  title  II.  and  such  schedules 

shall   from   time   to   time   be   prescribed   In 

regulations. 

I  b )   For  purposes  of  subsection  ( a )  — 

(1)  the  term  "operating  cobts"  shall 
(Without  limiting  such  term)   include — 

(A)  expense  reimbursements  covering  the 
direct,  actual,  and  necessary  expen.sps  In- 
curred In  connection  with  selling  and  serv- 
icing flood  Insurance  coverage: 

(B)  reasonable  compensation  payable  for 
selUng  and  servicing  flood  Insurance  cover- 
age, or  commissions  or  service  fe«s  paid  to 
producers; 

«C)   loss  adjustment  expenses;  nnd 
iDi   other  direct,  actual,  and  necessary  ex- 
penses   which    the    Secretary    finds    are    in- 
curred In  connection  with  selling  or  servicing 
flood  Insurance  coverage;  iind 

(2)  the  term  "operating  allowances"  shall 
(Without  limiting  such  term)  Include 
amounts  for  profit  and  contingencies  which 
the  Secretary  finds  reasonable  and  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 

PAYMENT    or    CLAIMS 

Sec.  109  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
prescribe  regulations  establishing  the  general 
method  or  methods  by  which  proved  and  ap- 
proved claims  for  losses  may  be  adjusted  and 
paid  for  any  damage  to  or  loss  of  property 
which  Is  covered  by  flood  insurance  made 
available   under  the  provisions  of   this   Act. 

WSSEMIN.ATION  OF  fXOOD  INSURANCE 
INFORMATION 

Sec.  UO.  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to 
time  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
in  order  to  make  Information  and  data  avail- 
able to  the  public,  and  to  any  State  or  local 
agency  or  official,  with  regard  to — 

(1)  the  flood  Insurance  program.  Its  cov- 
erage and  objectives,  and 

(2)  estimated  and  chargeable  flood  Insur- 
ance premium  rates,  Including  the  basis  for 
and  differences  between  such  rates  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  105. 

PROHIBITION      AGAINST      CERTAIN      DtJPLICATIONS 
OF   BENEFITS 

Sec.  111.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  law,  no  Federal  disaster 
assistance  shall  be  made  -ivallable  to  any 
person — 

(1)  for  the  physical  loss,  destruction,  or 
damage  of  real  or  personal  property,  to  the 
extent  that  such  loss,  destruction,  or  damage 
is  covered  by  a  valid  claim  which  may  be  ad- 
justed and  paid  under  flood  insurance  made 
available  under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  or 

(2)  except  In  the  situation  provided  for 
under  subsecUon  (b).  for  the  physical  loss, 
destrucUon.  or  damage  of  real  or  personal 
property,  to  the  extent  that  such  loss,  de- 
struction, or  damage  could  have  been  covered 
by  a  valid  claim  under  flood  Insurance  which 
had  been  made  available  \inder  the  authority 
of  this  Act,  If— 

(A)  such  loss,  destruction,  or  damage  oc- 
curred subsequent  to  one  year  following  the 
date  flood  Insurance  was  made  available  in 
the  area  (or  subdivision  thereof)  in  which 
such  property  or  the  major  part  thereof  was 
located,  and 

(B)  such  property  was  eligible  for  flood  In- 
surance under  this  Act  at  that  date: 

and  in  such  clrcum«Unce8  the  extent  that 
such  loea,  destruction,  or  damage  could  have 
been  covered  shall  be  presumed  (for  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection)  to  be  an  amount 
not  less  than  the  maximum  limit  of  Insur- 
able loea  or  damage  applicable  to  such  prop- 
erty In  such  area  (or  subdivision  thereof), 
pursuant  to  regulations  under  section  103. 
at  the  time  tnsurance  wa«  made  available  In 
such  area  (or  subdivision  thereof). 

(b)  In  order  to  assure  that  the  provisions 
of  subsection   (a)(3)   will  not  create  undue 
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hardship  for  low-Income  persons  who  might 
otherwise  benefit  from  the  provision  of  Fed- 
eral disaster  assistance,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  by  regulation  for  the  circumstances 
In  which  the  provisions  of  subsection  (ft)  (2) 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  such  persons. 
(C)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  "Federal 
disfister  i;sslstance"  shall  Include  any  Federal 
financial  assistance  which  may  be  made 
available  to  any  person  as  a  result  of— 

(1)  a  major  disaster  ( within  the  meaning 
of  that  term  as  deternalned  by  the  President 
piu-suant  to  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  au- 
thorize Federal  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  In  major  dlsaaters,  and  for  other 
purposes",  as  amended  (42  U,3.C,  1866- 
1855g)  I, 

(2)  a  natural  disaster,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 321  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961  (7  U.S,C.  1961 1 ,  or 

(3)  a  disaster  with  respect  to  which  loans 
may  be  made  under  section  7(b)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  ilSUSC   636(b)). 

(d)  For  purposes  of  section  10  of  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  1320),  the 
term  "financial  assistance"  shall  be  deemed 
to  include  any  flood  Insurance  which  Is  made 
available  under  this  Act. 

STATE    AND    LOCAL    LAND    USE    CONTROLS 

Sec.  112.  After  June  30,  1970,  no  new  flood 
Insurance  coverage  shall  be  provided  under 
this  Act  In  any  area  (or  subdivision  thereof) 
unless  an  appropriate  public  body  shall  have 
adopted  permanent  land  use  and  control 
measures  (with  effective  enforcement  provi- 
sions) which  the  Secretary  finds  are  oon- 
sutent  with  the  comprehensive  criteria  for 
land  management  and  use  under  section  302. 

PROPERTIES    IN    VIOLATION    OF    STATE    AND    LOCAL 
LAW 

Sec  113.  No  new  flood  Insurance  coverage 
shall  be  provided  under  this  Act  for  any  prop- 
erty which  the  Secretary  finds  has  been  de- 
clared by  a  duly  constituted  State  or  local 
zoning  authority,  or  other  authorized  public 
body,  to  be  In  violation  of  State  or  local  laws 
regulations,  or  ordinances  which  are  Intended 
to  discourage  or  otherwise  restrict  land  devel- 
opment or  occupancy  In  flood-prone  areas. 

COORDINATION    WITH    OTHER    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  114.  In  carrying  out  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
with  Interstate,  State,  and  local  agencies  hav- 
ing responsibilities  for  flood  control  flood 
forecasting,  or  flood  damage  prevention  In 
order  to  assure  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable that  the  programs  of  such  agencies 
and  the  flood  insurance  program  authorized 
under  this  Act  are  mutually  consistent. 

ADVISORY    COMMriTEE 

Sec.  115.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint 
a  flood  Insurance  advisory  committee,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  such  committee  shall 
advise  the  Secretary  In  the  preparation  of  any 
regulations  prescribed  In  accordance  with 
this  Act  and  with  respect  to  policy  matters 
arising  in  the  administration  of  this  Act.  and 
shall  perform  such  other  responsibilities  as 
the  Secretary  may.  from  time  to  time  assign 
to  such  committee. 

(b)  Such  committee  shall  consist  of  not 
more  than  fliteen  persons  and  such  persons 
shall  be  selected  from  among  representatives 
of — 

( 1 )  the  Insurance  Industry, 

( 2 )  State  and  local  governments, 

(3)  lending  Institutions, 

(4)  the  homebullding  Industry,  and 

(5)  the  general  public. 

(c)  Members  of  the  committee  shall,  while 
attending  conferences  or  meetings  thereof, 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  but  not  exceeding 
$100  per  day,  Including  travelttme.  and  while 


so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
slstence,  as  is  authorized  under  section  6703 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  la 
the  aovernment  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently, 

INITIAL    PROGRAM    UMrTATION 

Sec.  116.  The  face  amount  of  flood  Inaur- 
ance  coverage  outstanding  and  In  force  at 
any  one  time  under  this  Act  shall  not  exceed 
the  sum  of  $2,500,000,000. 

REPOBT   TO    THE   PRESIDENT 

Sec.  117.  The  Secretary  shall  Include  a 
report  of  operations  under  this  Act  In  the 
annual  report  to  the  President  for  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress  required  by  section  8  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act. 

TITLE  II— ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF  THE  FLOOD  INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 

OROANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  201.  Following  such  consultation  with 
representatives  of  the  insurance  Industry  as 
may  be  necessary,  the  Secretary  shall  Imple- 
ment the  flood  Insurance  program  authorized 
under  title  I  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  part  A  of  this  title  and.  If  a  deter- 
mination Is  made  by  him  under  section  221. 
under  part  B  of  this  title. 

Part  A— Industry  Program  Wtth  Federal 

FiNANCUL  Assistance 

INDUSTRY  FLOOD  INSURANCE  POOL 

Sec.  211.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  encourage  and  otherwise  assist  any  Insur- 
ance companies  and  other  insurers  which 
meet  the  requirements  prescribed  under  sub- 
section (b)  to  form,  associate,  or  otherwise 
Join  together  In  a  pool — 

( 1 )  In  order  to  provide  the  flood  Insurance 
coverage  authorized  under  title  I:  and 

(2)  for  the  purpose  of  assuming,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon, 
such  financial  responsibility  as  will  enable 
such  companies  and  other  Insurers,  with  the 
Federal  financial  and  other  assistance  avail- 
able under  this  Act,  to  assume  a  reasonable 
proportion  of  responsibility  for  the  adjust- 
ment and  payment  of  claims  for  losses  under 
the  flood  Insurance  program, 

(b)  In  order  to  promote  the  effective  ad- 
ministration of  the  flood  Insurance  program 
under  this  part,  and  to  assure  that  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act  are  furthered,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  prescribe  appropriate 
requirements  for  Insurance  companies  and 
other  Insurers  participating  In  such  pool  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  minimum  re- 
quirements for  capital  or  surplus  or  assets. 

AGREEMENTS    WITH    FLOOD    INSURANCE    POOL 

Sec  212.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
enter  into  such  agreements  with  the  pool 
farmed  or  otherwise  created  under  this  part 
.IS  he  deems  nece.'-s.iry  to  c.irry  out  the  pur- 
p.jses  of  this  Act 

(b)    Such  agreements  shui  specify— 

(1)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
risk  caplt.il  will  be  av.iD.ible  for  the  adjust- 
ment and  payment  of  cl  ilms, 

(2)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
the  pool  (and  the  cmpanies  and  other  In- 
surers partlcip.iting  therein  i  shall  partlcl- 
p.^te  in  premiums  received  and  profits  or 
losoes  realized  or  sustained. 

(3)  the  maximum  amount  of  profit,  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  and  set  forth  in  the 
schedules  prescribed  under  section  108.  which 
may  be  realized  by  such  pool  ( and  the  com- 
panies and  other  Insurers  participating 
therein) . 

(4)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
operating  costs  and  allowances  set  forth  in 
the  schedules  prescribed  under  section  108 
may  be  pild.  and 

(5)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
premium  equalization  payments  under  sec- 
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tloa  214  will  be  made  and  reinsurance  claims 
under  section  215  will  be  paid. 

,c)  In  addition,  such  agreements  shall 
contain  such  provisions  as  the  Secretary  finds 
ne-essary  to  assure  that^ 

(11  no  ln.surance  company  or  other  Insurer 
which  meets  the  requirements  prescribed 
under  section  211(b).  and  which  has  Indi- 
cated an  intention  to  participate  In  the  flood 
insurance  program  on  a  risk-sharing  basis. 
ftlll  be  excluded   from  participating  In   the 

pool. 

(2)  the  Insurance  companies  and  other  In- 
surers participating  In  the  pool  will  take 
whatever  action  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
continuity  of  flood  Insurance  coverage  by 
the  pool,  and 

(3)  any  insurance  companies  and  other  in- 
surers, insurance  agents  and  brokers,  and 
inBurance  adjustment  organizations  will  be 
permitted  to  cooperate  with  the  pool  as  fiscal 
agents  or  otherwise,  on  other  than  a  risk- 
sharing  basis,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable. 

ADJUSTMENT     AND     PAYMENT     OF     CLAIMS     AND 
JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  213.  The  Insurance  companies  and 
other  Insurers  which  form,  associate,  or 
otherwise  Join  together  In  the  pool  under  this 
part  may  adjust  and  pay  all  claims  for  proved 
and  approved  losses  covered  by  flood  insur- 
ance in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and.  upon  the  disallowance  by  any  such 
company  or  other  Insurer  of  any  such  claim. 
or  upon  the  refusal  of  the  claimant  to  accept 
the  amount  allowed  upon  any  such  claim, 
ihe  claimant,  within  one  year  after  the  date 
of  mailing  of  notice  of  disallowance  or  par- 
tial disallowance  of  the  claim,  may  Institute 
an  action  on  such  claim  against  such  com- 
pany or  other  Insurer  In  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  in  which  the 
insiued  property  or  the  major  part  thereof 
shall  have  been  situated,  and  Jurisdiction  Is 
hereby  conferred  upon  such  court  to  hear 
and  determine  such  action  without  regard 
to  the  amount  in  controversy. 

PREMIUM  EQUAUZATION  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  214.  (a)  The  Secretary,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  from  time  to  time 
prescribe,  shall  make  periodic  payments  to 
the  pool  formed  or  otherwise  created  under 
section  211.  In  recognition  of  such  reductions 
in  chargeable  premium  rates  under  section 
105  below  estimated  premium  rates  under 
section  104(a)  (1)  as  are  required  In  order  to 
make  flood  Insurance  available  on  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions. 

lb)  Such  paymenU  shall  be  based  only  on 
the  aggregate  amount  of  flood  Insurance  re- 
tained by  the  pool  after  ceding  reinsurance 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
215.  and  shall  not  exceed  an  aggregate 
amount  In  any  payment  period  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  following: 

(1)  an  amount  for  losses  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  all  proved  and 
approved  claims  for  losses  under  this  Act 
during  any  designated  period  as  the  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  between — 

(A)  the  sum  of  all  premium  payments  for 
flood  Insurance  coverage  in  force  under  this 
Act  durtng  such  designated  period  which 
would  have  been  payable  during  such  period 
If  all  such  coverage  were  based  on  estimated 
risk  premium  rates  under  section  104(3)0 
(excluding  any  administrative  expenses 
which  may  be  reflected  In  such  rates,  as 
specified   In    clause    (il)    of    section    104(a) 

1 1 ) ( B ) ) .  and 

(B)  the  sum  of  the  premium  payments 
actually  paid  or  payable  for  such  insurance 
under  this  Act  during  such  period. 

bears  to  the  amount  specified  In  clause  (Ai; 
and 

(2)  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
specified  In  the  agreements  entered  Into 
with  the  pool  under  section  212.  a  propor- 
tionate   amount   for   appropriate    operating 
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costs  and  allowances  las  set  forth  In  the 
schedules  prescribed  under  section  108)  dur- 
ing any  designated  period  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  of  such  oper- 
ating costs  and  allowances  during  such  pe- 
riod as  the  ratio  specified  in  paragraph  (1). 
(c)  Designated  periods  under  this  section 
and  the  methods  for  determining  the  sum 
of  premiums  paid  or  payable  during  such 
periods  shall  be  established  by  the  Secretary. 

REINSURANCE   COVERAGE 

Sec.  216.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  in 
order  to  make  available,  to  the  pool  formed 
or  other»'lse  created  under  section  211,  re- 
Insurance  for  losses  (due  to  claims  for  proved 
and  approved  losses  covered  by  flood  insur- 
ance) which  are  in  excess  of  losses  assumed 
by  such  pool  In  accordance  with  the  excess 
loss  agreement  entered  Into  under  subsec- 
tion ( c ) . 

(b)  Such  reinsurance  shall  be  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  contract,  agreement,  or  any 
other  arrangement.  In  consideration  of  such 
payment  of  a  premium,  fee,  or  other  charge 
as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to  cover  an- 
ticipated losses  and  other  costs  of  providing 
such  reinsurance. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  ne- 
gotiate an  excess  loss  agreement,  from  time 
to  time,  under  which  the  amount  of  flood 
insurance  retained  by  the  pool,  after  ceding 
reinsurance,  shall  be  adequate  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jective of  maintaining  appropriate  financial 
participation  and  risk  sharing  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  on  the  part  of  par- 
tlclf>atlag  companies  and  other  insurers. 

(d)  All  reinsurance  claims  for  losses  in 
excess  of  losses  assumed  by  the  pool  shall 
be  submitted  on  a  portfolio  basis  by  such 
pool  In  accordance  with  terms  and  conditions 
established  by  the  Secretary. 

Pakt    B — Government    Program    With    In- 
DtrsTRT  Assistance 

FEDERAL  OPERATION  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

Sec  221,  (a)  If  at  any  time,  after  con- 
sultation with  representatives  of  the  insur- 
ance Industry,  the  Secretary  determines  that 
operation  of  the  flood  Insurance  program  as 
provided  under  part  A  cannot  be  carried 
out,  or  that  such  operation.  In  Itself,  would 
be  assisted  materially  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's assumption.  In  whole  or  In  part, 
of  the  operational  responsibility  for  flood 
Insurance  under  this  Act  (on  a  temporary  or 
other  basis),  he  shall  promptly  undertake 
any  necessary  arrangements  to  carry  out  the 
program  of  flood  Insurance  authorized  under 
title  I  through  the  facilities  of  the  Federal 
Government,  utilizing,  as  may  be  practicable 
for  purposes  of  providing  flood  Insurance 
coverage.  Insurance  companies  and  other  In- 
stirers.  Insurance  agents  and  brokers,  and 
Insurance  adjustment  organization,  as  fiscal 
agents  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Upon  making  the  determination  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a),  and  at  least 
thirty  days  prior  to  Implementing  the  pro- 
gram of  flood  Insurance  auhorlzed  under  title 
I  through  the  facilities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  Secretary  shall  make  a  report  to 
the  Congress  and  such  report  shall — 

(1)  state  the  reasons  for  such  determi- 
nation, 

(2)  be  supported  by  pertinent  findings, 

(3)  Indicate  the  extent  to  which  It  Is  an- 
ticipated that  the  Insurance  Industry  will 
be  utilized  In  providing  flood  Insurance 
coverage  under  the  program,  and 

(4)  contain  such  recommendations  as  the 
Secretary  deems  advisable. 

ADJtrSTMENT     AND     PAYMENT     OF     CLAIMS     AKD 
JXTDIdAL  EXVTEW 

Sec,  222,  In  the  event  the  program  Is  car- 
ried out  as  provided  In  section  221.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  authorized  to  adjust  and 
make  payment  of  any  claims  for  proved  and 
approved  losses  covered  by  flood  Insurance. 


and  upon  the  disallowance  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  any  such  claim,  or  upon  the  refusal  of 
the  claimant  to  accept  the  amount  allowed 
upon  any  such  claim,  the  claimant,  within 
one  year  after  the  date  of  mailing  of  notice 
of  disallowance  or  partial  disallowance  by 
the  Secretary,  may  Institute  an  action 
against  the  Secretary  on  such  claim  In  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district  In 
which  the  Insured  property  or  the  major 
part  thereof  shall  have  been  situated,  and 
Jurisdiction  Is  hereby  conferred  upon  such 
court  to  hear  and  determine  such  action 
without  regard  to  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy. 

Part   C — Provisions  of  General 

APPLlCAKCLrrY 

services  by  insurance  industry 
Sec.  231.  (a)  In  administering  the  flood 
Insurance  program  under  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  any  con- 
tracts, agreements,  or  other  appropriate  ar- 
rangements which  may,  from  time  to  time,  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed 
upon,  the  facilities  and  services  of  any  in- 
surance companies  or  other  insurers,  Insur- 
ance agents  and  brokers,  or  Insurance  adjust- 
ment organizations;  and  such  contracU, 
agreements,  or  arrangements  may  Include 
provision  for  payment  of  applicable  operat- 
ing costs  and  allowances  for  such  facilities 
and  services  as  set  forth  In  the  schedules 
prescribed  under  section  108. 

(b)  Any  such  contracts,  agreements,  or 
other  arrangements  may  be  entered  into 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5)  or 
any  other  provision  of  law  requiring  competi- 
tive bidding. 

USE  OF  insurance  POOL.  COMPANIES,  OR  OTHER 
PRIVATE  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  CERTAIN  PAY- 
MENTS 

Sec  232  la)  In  order  to  provide  for  maxi- 
mum efficiency  In  the  administration  of  the 
flood  Insurance  program  and  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  expeditious  payment  ol  any 
Federal  funds  under  such  program,  the  Sec- 
retary may  enter  Into  contracts  with  the  pool 
formed  o)r  otherwise  created  under  section 
211,  or  any  Insurance  company  or  other  pri- 
vate organization,  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing performance  by  such  pool,  company,  or 
organization  of  any  or  all  of  the  following 
responsibilities: 

(1)  estimating  and  later  determining  any 
amounts  of  payments  to  be  made; 

(2)  receiving  from  the  Secretary,  disburs- 
ing, and  accounting  for  funds  In  making 
such  paiTnents; 

(3)  making  such  audits  of  the  records  of 
any  insurance  comjxsmy  or  oither  Insurer. 
Insurance  agent  or  b(roker.  or  Insur- 
ance adjustment  organization  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  proper  payments 
are  made;  and 

( 4 )  otherwise  assisting  in  such  manner  as 
the  contract  may  provide  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  contract  with  the  pool  or  an  In- 
surance company  or  other  private  organiza- 
tion under  this  section  may  contain  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  carrying  out 
responsibilities  under  subsection  ( a  i .  and 
may  provide  for  payment  of  any  costs  which 
the  Secretary  determines  are  incidental  to 
carrying  out  such  responslblUtles  which  are 
covered  by  the  contract. 

(CI  Any  contract  entered  into  under  sub- 
section (a)  may  be  entered  Into  without  re- 
gard to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(41  use  6)  or  any  other  provision  of  law 
requiring  competitive  bidding. 

( d )  No  contract  may  be  entered  Into  under 
this  section  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  pool,  company,  or  organization  will  per- 
form Its  obligations  under  the  contract  effi- 
ciently and  effectively,  and  will  meet  such 
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requirements  as  to  financial  responsibility, 
legal  authority,  and  other  matters  as  he 
finds  pertinent. 

(e)  (1)  Any  such  contract  may  require  the 
pool,  company,  or  organization  or  any  of  Its 
officers  or  employees  certifying  payments  or 
disbursing  funds  pursuant  to  the  contract. 
or  otherwise  participating  In  carrying  out 
the  contract,  to  give  surety  bond  to  the 
United  States  in  such  amount  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  deem  appropriate. 

(2)  No  Indl^-ldual  designated  pursuant  to 
a  contract  under  thU  section  to  certify  pay- 
ments shall,  in  the  absence  of  gross  negli- 
gence or  Intent  to  defraud  the  United  States, 
be  liable  with  respect  to  any  payment  certi- 
fied by  him  under  this  section. 

i3i  No  officer  disbursing  funds  shall.  In 
the  absence  of  gross  negligence  or  Intent  to 
defraud  the  United  States,  be  liable  with 
respect  to  any  payment  by  him  under  this 
section  If  It  was  based  upon  a  voucher  signed 
by  an  Individual  designated  to  certify  pay- 
ments as  provided  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection. 

(f)  Any  contract  entered  Into  under  this 
section  shall  be  for  a  term  of  one  year,  and 
may  be  made  automatically  renewable  from 
term  to  term  In  the  absence  of  notice  by 
either  party  of  an  intention  to  terminate  at 
the  end  of  the  current  term;  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  terminate  any  such  contract 
at  any  time  (after  reasonable  notice  to  the 
pool,  company,  or  organization  Involved)  If 
he  finds  that  the  pool,  company  or  organiza- 
tion haa  failed  subetantlally  to  carry  out  the 
contract,  or  Is  carrying  out  the  contract  in 
a  manner  Inconsistent  with  the  efficient  and 
effective  administration  of  the  flood  Insur- 
ance program  authorized  under  this  Act 

SETTLEMENT   AND   .^RBrTRATION 

Sec.  233.  fa)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  final  settlement  of  any  claims  or 
demands  which  may  arise  as  a  result  of  any 
financial  transactions  which  he  Is  authorized 
to  carry  out  under  this  title,  and  may.  to 
assist  him  In  making  any  such  settlement, 
refer  any  disputes  relating  to  such  claims  or 
demands  to  arbitration,  with  the  consent  of 
the  parties  concerned. 

(b)  Such  arbitration  shall  be  advisory  In 
nature,  and  any  award,  decision,  or  recom- 
mendation which  may  be  made  shall  become 
final  only  upon  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

RECORDS   AND   AUDtTS 

Sec.  234.  (a^  The  flood  Insurance  pool 
formed  or  otherwise  created  under  part  A 
of  this  title,  and  any  Insvirance  company  or 
other  private  organization  executing  any 
contract,  agreement,  or  other  appropriate 
arrangement  with  the  Secretary  under  part 
B  of  this  title  or  this  part,  shall  keep  such 
records  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
Including  records  which  fully  disclose  the 
total  costs  of  the  program  undertaken  or 
the  services  being  rendered,  and  such  other 
records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  Statea.  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representaUvea.  ahall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  pool  and  any  such  insurance 
company  or  other  private  organization  that 
are  pertinent  to  the  costs  of  the  program 
undertaken  or  the  services  being  rendered. 
TITLE     m— COORDINATION     OP     FLOOD 

INSURANCE  WITH  LAND-MANAOEMENT 

PROGRAMS  IN  PLOOD-PRONE  AREAS 
iDxtmncATioN  or  FLooo-PBONr  abxas 

S«c.  301.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
consult  with,  receive  information  from,  and 
enter  into  any  agreements  or  other  arrange- 
mento  with  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army, 
the  Interior.  Agriculture,  and  Commerce  the 
Tennessee  VaUey  Authority,  and  the  heads 
of  other  Rederal  departments  or  agencies,  on 
a  reimbursement  basis,  or  with  the  head  of 
any  State  or  local  agency.  In  order  that  he 
may — 
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( 1 )  Identify  and  publish  Information  with 
respect  to  all  flood  plain  areas.  Including 
coastal  areas  located  In  the  United  States, 
which  have  special  flood  hazards,  within  five 
years  following  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  and 

(2)  estabUsh  flood-risk  zones  in  all  such 
areas,  and  make  estimates  with  respect  to 
the  rates  of  probable  flood-caiised  loss  for 
the  various  flood-risk  zones  for  each  of 
these  areas,  within  fifteen  years  following 
such  date. 

CRTTBRIA  rOR  LAND  MANAGEMENT  AND  USE 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  carry  out  studies  and  Investigations,  uti- 
lizing to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
the  existing  facilities  and  ser\-lces  of  other 
Federal  departments  or  agencies,  and  State 
and  local  governmental  agencies,  and  any 
other  organizations,  with  respect  to  the 
adequacy  of  State  and  local  measures  in 
flood-prone  areas  as  to  land  management 
and  use,  flood  control,  flood  zoning,  and 
flood  damage  prevention,  and  may  enter 
Into  any  contracts,  agreements,  or  other  ap- 
propriate arrangements  to  carry  out  such 
authority. 

(b)  Such  studies  and  investigations  shall 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  laws,  regula- 
tions, or  ordinances  relating  to  encroach- 
ments and  obstructions  on  stream  channels 
and  floodways.  the  orderly  development  and 
use  of  flood  plains  of  rivers  or  streams  flood- 
way  encroachment  lines,  and  flood  plain  zon- 
ing, building  codes,  building  permits,  and 
subdivision  or  other  building  restrictions. 

(CI  On  the  basis  of  such  studies  and  in- 
vestigations, and  such  other  Information  as 
he  deems  necessary,  the  Secretary  shall  from 
time  to  time  develop  comprehensive  criteria 
designed  to  encourage,  where  necessary,  the 
adoption  of  permanent  State  and  local  meas- 
ures which,  t-o  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
will— 

(1)  constrict  the  development  of  land 
which  Is  exposed  to  flood  damage  where  ap- 
propriate, 

(2)  guide  the  development  of  proposed 
construction  away  from  locations  which  are 
threatened  by  flood  hazards, 

(3i  assist  In  reducing  damage  caused  by 
floods,  and 

(4)  otherwise  Improve  the  long-range  land 
management  and  use  of  flood-prone  areas, 
and  he  shall  work  closely  with  and  provide 
any  necessary  technical  assistance  to  State, 
Interstate,  and  local  governmental  agencies, 
to  encourage  the  application  of  such  criteria 
and  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  such 
measures. 

ptmcHASE  or  certain  insured  properties 
Sec  303.  The  Secretary  may.  when  he  de- 
termines that  the  public  Interest  would  be 
served  thereby,  enter  Into  negotiations  with 
any  owner  of  real  property  or  Interests 
therein  which— 

(1)  was  located  In  any  flood-risk  area,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary, 

(2)  was  covered  by  flood  insurance  under 
the  flood  Insurance  program  authorized 
under  this  Act,  and 

(3  1  was  damaged  subetantlally  beyond  re- 
pair by  flood  while  so  covered, 
and  may  purchase  such  property  or  Interests 
therein,  for  subsequent  transfer,  by  sale, 
lease,  donation,  or  otherwise,  to  any  State  or 
local  agency  which  enters  Into  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  that  such  property  shall, 
for  a  period  not  less  than  forty  years  follow- 
ing transfer,  be  used  for  only  such  purposes 
as  the  Secretary  may,  by  regulation,  deter- 
mine to  be  conslfltent  with  sound  land  man- 
agement and  use  In  such  area. 

TITLE  IV— APPROPRIATIONS  AND 
IvnsCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  401.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "flood"  shall  have  such  mean- 
ing as  may  be  prescribed  In  regulations  of 
the  Secretary,  and  may   include  inundation 


from  rising  waters  or  from  the  overflow  of 
streams,  rivers,  or  other  bodies  of  water,  or 
from  tidal  surges,  abnormallv  high  tidal 
water,  tidal  waves,  tsunamU.  hurricanes  or 
other  severe  storms  or  deluge; 

(2)  the  terms  "United  States"  (when  used 
In  a  geographic  sense)  and  "State"  include 
the  several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  territories  and  possessions,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth Of  Puerto  Rico; 

(3)  the  terms  "Insurance  company",  "other 
Insurer",  and  "Insurance  agent  or  broker" 
Include  any  organizations  and  persons  au. 
thorlzed  to  engage  In  the  Insurance  business 
under  the  laws  of  any  State; 

(4)  the  term  "Insurance  adjustment  orgs- 
nlzatlon"  Includes  any  organizations  and 
persons  engaged  In  the  business  of  adjusting 
loss  claims  arising  under  Insurance  policies 
Issued  by  any  Insurance  company  or  other 
Insurer; 

(5)  the  term  "person"  Includes  any  indl- 
vldual  or  group  of  Individuals,  corporation, 
partnership,  association,  or  any  other  orga- 
nized group  of  persons,  including  State  and 
local  governments  and  agencies  thereof;  and 

(6)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

STUDIES    or    OTHER    NATURAL    DISASTERS 

Sec.  402.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  undertake  such  studies  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Insurance  protection  against 
earthquakes  or  any  other  natural  disaster 
perils,  other  than  flood,  Is  not  available  from 
public  or  private  sources,  and  the  feasibility 
of  such  Insurance  protection  being  made 
available. 

(b)  Studies  under  this  section  shall  be 
carried  out,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, with  the  cooperation  of  other  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  and  State  and 
local  agencies,  and  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  consult  with,  receive  Information 
from,  and  enter  Into  any  necessary  agree- 
ments or  other  arrangements  with  such  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  (on  a 
reimbursement  basis)  and  such  State  and 
local  agencies. 

PAYMENTS 

Sic.  403.  Any  payments  under  this  Act  may 
be  made  (after  necessary  adjustment  on  ac- 
count of  previously-made  underpayments  or 
overpayments)  In  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement, and  in  such  Installments  and 
on  such  conditions,  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine. 

GOVERNMENT   CORPORATION    CONTROL   ACT 

Sec.  404.  The  provisions  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  shall  apply  to  the 
program  authorized  under  this  Act  to  the 
same  extent  as  they  apply  to  wholly  owned 
Government  corporations. 

riNALITY   OF   CERTAIN    FINANCIAL   TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  405.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law — 

( 1 )  any  financial  transaction  authorized 
to  be  carried  out  under  this  Act,  and 

(2)  any  payment  authorized  to  be  made 
or  to  be  received  In  connection  with  any 
such  financial  transaction, 

shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all  officers 
of  the  Government. 

ADMINISTHATIVE    EXPENSES 

Sec.  406.  Any  administrative  expenses 
which  may  be  sustained  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  carrying  out  the  flood  Insurance 
program  authorized  under  this  Act  may  be 
paid  out  of  appropriated  funds. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  407.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
Act,  including  sums — 

(1)  to  cover  administrative  expenses  au- 
thorized under  section  406; 

(2)  to  reimburse  the  National  Flood  In- 
surance Fund  established  under  section  107 
for— 
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(A)  premium  equalization  payments  under 
section  214  which  have  been  made  from  such 
fund;  and 

(B)  reinsurance  claims  paid  under  the 
excess  loss  reinsurance  coverage  provided 
under  section  215;  and 

(3)  to  make  such  other  payments  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  All  such  funds  shall  be  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    MATSUNAGA 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Matscnaga: 
On  page  83,  line  8,  strike  out  the  word  "and", 
and  before  the  semicolon  Insert  a  comma 
followed  by  the  following  language:  "and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands." 

Mr,  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  objection  to  this  amendment,  and  if 
it  is  agreeable  to  the  other  side,  we  shall 
be  gla4^  accept  it. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  outset  I  wish  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Barrett],  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  members  of  his  committee,  for 
reporting  favorably  on  this  bill  which 
will  provide  needed  legislation  for  the  re- 
lief of  thousands  of  Americans  w^ho  are 
presently  without  such  relief. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  his  committee  too  for  in- 
clusion of  tsunamis  in  the  term  "flood." 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  will 
recall  that  we  discussed  this  matter  at 
the  time  the  bill  was  being  marked  up 
and  that  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  the 
term  "tsunamis"  had  acquired  a  scien- 
tific definition  as  distinguished  from 
'tidal  wave"  and  it  was  necessary  to  in- 
clude "tsunamis"  specifically  in  defining 
the  term  "flood."  As  a  representative 
from  a  State  which  is  peculiarly  affected 
by  tsunamis,  I  thank  the  committee  for 
its  kind  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  I  am 
offering  is  a  very  simple  one.  It  merely 
proposes  to  add  "the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  '  to  the  definition  of 
the  terms  "United  States  '  and  "States" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  bill. 

I  had  initially  intended  to  include 
Guam,  American  Samoa  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  in  my  amendment,  but  I  am  lim- 
iting my  amendment  because  I  am  now 
of  the  understanding  that  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  al- 
though not  specifically  named  are  in- 
cluded within  the  term  "Territories  and 
possessions  '  as  it  appears  in  the  bill.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee will  recall  too  that  he  has  con- 
curred with  me  in  this  understanding. 

I  can  see  no  conceivable  objection  to 
my  amendment  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 
Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii. 
The  amendment  wsis  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 


The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr,  Albert' 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr,  Brooks, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  tS. 
19851,  to  amend  the  Federal  Flood  In- 
surance Act  of  1956,  to  provide  for  a 
national  program  of  flood  insurance,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  953.  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Al- 
bert ' .  Under  the  rule,  the  previous  ques- 
tion is  ordered.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment?  If  not,  the  question 
is  on  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  For  what 
purpose  does  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  rise? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquir>'. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  will  state  his  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Is  it  possible  to  have  a 
record  vote  at  this  stage  on  the  Brown 
of  Michigan  amendments,  as  adopted? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  in  response  to  his 
parliamentary  inquiry  that  the  com- 
mitee  amendment  as  amended,  has  been 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  will  state  his 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  on  my  feet  seeking  recognition  at 
the  time  the  House,  by  voice  vote, 
adopted  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended.  I  wanted  an  opportunity  to 
request  a  separate  vote  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  that  the  so-called  Brown  of 
Michigan  amendments  were  reported 
back  to  the  House  Incorporated  In  an 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  at  the  time  the  Chair  put  the 
question  no  separate  vote  was  demanded. 
Therefore,  the  gentleman's  request  is  out 
of  order. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  so-called 
Brown  of  Michigan  amendments. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  that  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman is  out  of  order. 

The  question  Is  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFERiare 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  In- 
sist upon  its  amendment  to  the  bill 
'S.  1985)  and  request  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and,  without 
objection,  appoints  the  following  con- 
ferees: Messrs.  Patman,  Mttlter,  Barrett, 
Mrs.  Sullivan,  Messrs.  Rkuss,  St  Gir- 

MAIN,   WiDNALL,   FiNO,    and   MrS.    DWYER. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed  iS.  1985). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  M-16  RIFTJE:  DfVESTIGATION 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a&k  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Indude 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  able  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Richard  Ichord, 
and  the  members  of  his  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee have  performed  an  outstanding  pa- 
triotic service  in  their  Investigation  of 
the  performance  of  the  M-16  rifle  in 
Vietnam. 

Congressman  Ichord  and  his  associates 
desen'e  the  thanks  and  commendation 
of  all  Americans,  particularly  our  brave 
soldiers  fighting  on  the  frontier  of  free- 
dom in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  great  work  done  by  Congressman 
Ichord  and  his  subcommittee  was  de- 
scribed in  a  radio  and  television  editorial 
broadcast  by  WTOP  radio  and  television, 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  October  23,  1967, 
and  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  include  a  transcript  of  that  editorial: 
M-16  RnxE 

This  Is  a  WTOP  Editorial. 
Congressional  subcommittees  aren't  famous 
for  coming  up  with  vital  Information,  but  In 
the  past  week  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  released  a 
report  which  represents  a  first-rate  piece  of 
work — work  which  may  save  the  lives  of 
American  soldiers  In  the  future  and  which 
explains  why  some  American  soldiers  have 
died — unnecessarily — In   the  past. 

The  subcommittee,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Congressman  Richard  Ichord,  Investi- 
gated the  performance  of  the  M-16  rifle — 
the  basic  combat  weapon  of  OI's  in  Vietnam. 
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The  Investigation  was  triggered  by  re- 
peated charges  that  the  weapon  was  mal- 
functioning in  combat.  The  subcommittee 
staff  started  from  scratch,  with  only  those 
charges  to  go  on.  and  unravelled  an  amazing 
and  shocking  story  of  negligence  and  bun- 
gling which  makes  Catch  22  look  tame  by 
comparison. 

The  subcommittee  found  that  the  M-16 
rifle  Itself  is  a  fine  weapon.  But  Its  per- 
formance has  been  drastically  affected  by 
bureaucratic  slopplness.  The  rifle  was  Issued 
to  troops  unfamiliar  with  its  workings — In 
a  combat  area.  The  troops  were  not  given 
sufficient  cleaning  equipment  for  the  rifle. 
The  ammunition  provided  for  the  rifle  was 
not  totally  compatible  with  its  functioning — 
and  the  result  was  a  frequent  Jamming  of 
the  weapon  In  combat. 

Now  the  military  is  claiming  that  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  design  of  the  rifle 
which  make  it  compatible  with  the  ammunl- 
tton  issued  for  It.  Congressman  Ichord's  sub- 
committee is  demanding — quite  rightly — 
that  this  claim  be  proven  beyond  any  doubt 
by  objectively  conducted  tests. 

The  subcommittee  has  earned  the  grati- 
tude of  the  nation  for  its  thorough  work. 
But  those  responsible  for  the  miserable  foul- 
up  deserve  censure — or  worse. 

This  was  a  WTOP  Editorial.  Brownlow 
Speer  speaking  for  WTOP. 


BILL  TO  IMPOSE  RESTRICTIONS  ON 
MASS  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  to  require  appli- 
cants for  permits  to  parade  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  on  property  of  the 
United  States  to  post  a  bond  to  cover 
certain  costs  of  such  parades  provided 
that  the  ofBcer  or  employee  determines 
that  such  parade  may  cause  property 
damage  or  disorder  which  would  consti- 
tute a  breach  of  the  peace.  I  believe  that 
the  incidents  connected  with  the  so- 
called  peace  march  on  October  21  clearly 
demonstrate  that  some  legislation  of  this 
type  Is  needed. 

The  demonstrations  at  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  and  the  Pentagon  on  October 
21  resulted  In  a  total  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  excess  of  $1  million  as 
reported  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
This  Involved  the  cleanup  operation, 
the  assigrunent  of  military  and  civilian 
personnel  to  this  area,  the  erection  of  a 
fence  and  various  other  incidental  ex- 
penditures. If  we  were  to  count  the 
amount  of  time  lost  to  other  types  of 
military  duty  and  various  intangible 
costs,  I  am  certain  that  the  total  expend - 
itiire  would  be  far  greater  than  the 
amount  publicly  announced  a  week  ago. 

Certainly  no  one  wants  to  abridge  the 
rights  of  our  citizens  to  free  expression 
under  the  first  amendment  guarantees. 
We  do,  however,  want  to  make  certain 
that  any  demonstrations  of  this  type  are 
clearly  restricted  from  engaging  in  ac- 
tivities which  could  be  destructive  of 
property  and  threatening  loss  of  life. 

The  object  of  my  bill  is  to  protect  the 
taxpayer  from  having  to  bear  the  burden 
of  paying  for  damages  to  property  and 


the  expense  of  equipment  and  personnel 
necessary  to  maintain  peace  when  the 
right  of  peaceful  assembly  is  translated 
into  violent  and  destructive  congregating. 

This  does  not  interfere  with  the  rights 
guaranteed  under  the  first  amendment.  It 
takes  into  consideration  that  no  one  is 
guaranteed  the  right  to  assemble  a  group 
and  goad  them  into  the  destruction  of 
property  and  breaches  of  the  peace. 

The  nature  of  protesting  groups,  the 
size,  even  the  probability  of  violence  and 
property  damage  can  be  determined  in 
advance.  Such  a  determination  was  made 
in  the  case  of  the  recent  peace  march. 
The  Justice  Department  investigated  and 
a  fence  was  erected  around  the  Pentagon 
as  a  result  of  someone's  determination 
of  probable  disorder.  When  such  a  de- 
termination is  made,  those  calling  for  the 
unpeaceful  assembly  should  provide  the 
guarantee,  in  the  form  of  a  bond,  that 
damages  and  above-normal  expenses  of 
peacekeeping  will  be  borne  by  those  re- 
sponsible for  creating  the  condition.  Each 
agency  is  responsible  for  compliance  with 
the  act  within  the  realm  of  its  own  juris- 
diction. 

This  does  not  deny  the  right  of  protest. 
Under  this  act,  no  bond  would  be  re- 
quired if  there  was  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  dem-onstrators  would  cause 
trouble.  There  would  be  no  charge  for 
protection  if  an  unpopular  group  of 
demonstrators  were  harassed  by  a  mob 
in  disagreement.  There  would  be  no 
charge  for  property  damage  if  the 
damage  w-ere  done  by  someone  other 
than  the  demonstrators. 

Is  this  requirement  of  a  bond  discrim- 
inatory? Quite  frankly  it  is.  It  discrimi- 
nates between  the  peaceful  protester  and 
the  unpeaceful  protester,  between  the 
protester  who  respects  property  rights 
and  the  protester  who  does  not.  Some- 
thing should  prohibit  an  assemblage 
which  can  be  determined  in  advance  to 
likely  cause  disorder  and  destruction  of 
property. 

I  believe  that  public  reaction  to  the 
recent  demonstration  and  to  others 
which  have  preceded  it  clearly  shows 
that  our  people  are  opposed  to  giving  a 
blank  check  to  groups  of  demonstrators 
who  have  a  predetermined  plan  to  cause 
trouble.  There  has  been  far  too  much  of 
this  in  recent  years  and  in  many  In- 
stances in  my  opinion  Federal  agencies 
and  certain  Federal  oflBcials  have  tended 
to  encourage  such  actions.  We  cannot 
afford  to  wait  until  one  of  these  demon- 
strations results  in  mass  destruction  or  In 
terrific  loss  of  life.  Certainly  no  one 
wants  to  deny  the  right  of  protest  but 
this  Congress  has  the  responsibility  to 
the  vast  majority  of  our  people  to  see 
that  demonstrations  must  not  get  out  of 
hand.  We  can  do  no  less  and  in  my 
opinion  the  public  expects  us  to  do  more 
than  sit  around  and  wait  for  catastrophe 
to  strike. 

I  believe  that  the  issuance  of  the  per- 
mit to  demonstrate  at  the  Pentagon  on 
October  21  was  an  invitation  to  trouble. 
The  groups  sponsoring  the  demonstra- 
tion had  clearly  indicated  their  purposes 
and,  despite  this,  high  officials  of  the  De- 
fense Department  and  other  related 
agencies  granted  a  permit  which  gave 
them  the  right  to  assemble  on  the  Penta- 


gon grounds.  This  should  never  have 
been  done  and  certainly  should  not  be 
repeated  in  the  future.  There  is  adequate 
open  space  in  the  city  of  Washington 
to  provide  for  demonstrations  without 
granting  permits  for  assemblages  on 
property  where  the  national  security  is 
involved.  Had  the  group  accomplished  its 
purposes  of  entering  the  Pentagon  build- 
ing and  causing  great  damage,  it  would 
have  been  no  more  than  they  had  indi- 
cated an  intention  of  doing.  The  Mall 
and  other  vast  open  spaces  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  should  provide  adequate 
room  for  any  such  assemblage. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people  are 
getting  sick  and  tired  of  coddling  these 
dissident  groups  and  pussyfooting  on  the 
part  of  certain  officials.  It  is  incredible 
that  boys  from  homes  all  over  America 
are  being  sent  to  Vietnam  to  bear  the 
burden  of  fighting  there  w^hUe  groups  of 
this  type  are  permitted  under  Govern- 
ment sanction  to  demonstrate  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Pentagon.  I  hope  that  our 
defense  officials  have  clearly  read  the 
handwriting  on  the  waU  and  will  benefit 
by  this  experience. 


SOVIET  SPACE  SPECTACULAR 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
Soviet  space  accomplishments  of  soft- 
landing  a  craft  on  Venus  and  Monday's 
docking  of  two  unmanned  spacecraft 
have  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  com- 
ment—some of  It,  I  regret  to  say,  some- 
what hysterical.  Some  have  again  raised 
the  specter  of  the  space  gap  with  the 
Russians,  and  others  have  found  a  new 
space  gap  for  our  daily  torment^the 
possibility  that  China  may  enter  the  field 
of  space  exploration  in  the  not-too-dis- 
tant future.  The  prophets  are  suggesting 
that  America  must  demonstrate  her  su- 
periority over  other  nations  by  allowing 
the  feats  of  another  nation  to  take  the 
detennination  of  our  own  policy,  our  own 
values,  and  our  own  set  of  national  prior- 
ities out  of  American  hands  and  place  it 
firmly  in  the  hands  of  others.  It  is  time 
to  outgrow  this  attitude  and  lack  of  self- 
confidence  and  take  firm  control  of  our 
policy  into  our  own  hands  without  react- 
ing hysterically  to  the  timetables  and 
expenditures  of  another  nation. 

I  think  there  may  be  a  serious  ques- 
tion that  is  raised  by  the  Soviet  accom- 
plishments, but  it  is  not  the  question  of 
"competitive  spacemanship, "  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  put  it.  The  question  Is 
whether  or  not  the  Soviet  Union  may 
have  been  somewhat  more  prudent  in  the 
allocation  of  her  resources  In  stressing 
less  costly  and  more  beneficial  instru- 
mented capability  more  than  glamorous 
manned  space  flight  to  which  the  United 
States  has  devoted  most  of  its  concern 
and  finances.  This  question  should  be 
seriously  investigated. 

There  is  much  sentiment  now  to 
fund — through  reprogramlng  action  by 
NASA— the  NERVA   II   nuclear  engine 
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project  which  Congress  has  already 
deleted  from  the  current  budget.  "Things 
nuclear"  are  apparently  almost  as 
glamorous  to  Americans  as  manned  space 
flight,  and  It  is  hoped  that  the  NERVA  II 
engine  will  provide  us  with  a  space  spec- 
tacular with  which  to  bedazzle  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  world.  Unfortunately,  clear 
evidence  is  lacking  that  the  NERVA  II 
engine  will  live  up  to  its  advertised  spec- 
tacular ablUties;  and  It  is  not  yet  proven 
that  it  will  be  necessary  for  a  manned 
Mars  mission,  as  it  is  intended,  or  truly 
more  efBcient  than  other  possibilities.  In 
fact,  we  have  not  yet  made  a  decision 
that  a  manned  Mars  mission  is  a  desir- 
able national  goal.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
clear  that  the  Nation  will  agree  to  spend 
upward  of  $200  billion  to  put  a  man  on 
Mars,  particularly  at  a  time  when  there 
is  great  stress  on  the  national  budget. 
There  has  not  been  adequate  discussion 
of  the  comparative  value  of  emphasis  on 
manned  flight  versus  emphasis  on  un- 
manned flight.  In  other  words,  there  has 
not  been  adequate  consideration  of  pri- 
orities either  within  the  space  program 
or  in  the  allocation  of  our  entire  na- 
tional resources. 

The  New  York  Times  yesterday  had  a 
challenging  editorial  on  this  subject,  en- 
titled "Soviet  Space  Spectacular.  "  In  ref- 
erence to  the  certainty  that  we  will  see 
more  Soviet  feats  in  space  as  time  goes 
on,  the  Times  comments: 

For  those  who  understand  the  sacrifices 
imposed  on  the  Soviet  people  to  finance  this 
profligate  spending  on  space  the  present  in- 
dulgence in  spectacular  celestial  fireworks 
will  further  underline  the  totalitarian  nature 
of  Soviet  power  a  half-century  after  Lenin's 
triumph. 

I  think  the  Times  has  described  the 
essential  issue  at  stake  in  our  response 
to  Soviet  space  achievements,  and  I  be- 
lieve this  brief  but  thoughtful  editorial 
should  be  read  by  all  of  my  colleagues. 
I  include  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  31,  1967] 
Soviet  Space  SPECTACtrLAR 

The  weeks  before  next  Tuesday's  celebra- 
tion of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution's  fiftieth 
anniversary  are  producing  a  rash  of  Soviet 
space  feats.  The  historic  Venus  4  achieve- 
ment has  now  been  followed  by  the  auto- 
matic joining  of  two  satellites  in  space,  a 
superb  demonstration  of  Soviet  technological 
virtuosity.  And  remarks  made  by  the  Soviet 
Ambassador  to  India  herald  a  spectacular 
manned  flight — perhaps  one  around  the 
moon — m   the  period   immediately  ahead. 

It  Is  no  disparagement  of  the  scientific 
significance  of  these  exploits  to  note  that 
their  concentrated  timing  has  a  propaganda 
motivation.  Once  again  the  world  is  being 
subjected  to  the  tired  argument  that  Soviet 
space  accomplishments  somehow  or  other 
prove  the  "superiority  of  Socialism." 

Washington  sensitivity  to  this  Moscow 
propaganda  barrage  Is  evident  In  the  plans 
to  make  the  first  test  fUght  of  the  giant 
Saturn  V  rocket  next  Tuesday  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible.  And.  of  course,  lobby- 
ists for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  and  the  contractors  asso- 
ciated with  It  are  sure  to  use  the  Russian 
feats  as  arguments  to  Induce  Congress  to 
treat  NASA  more  generously  than  has  been  in 
prospect  up  to  now.  What  should  be  a  co- 
operative scientific  venttue  will  become  even 
more  of  a  race. 

We  remain  convinced  that  a  multl-bilUon- 
doUar  American  space  program  represents 
an  unsound  allocation  of  resources  In  this 


country.  The  corresponding  proposition  is 
even  more  true  for  the  Soviet  Union,  whose 
gross  national  product  is  only  rougtUy  half 
that  of  the  United  States.  The  billions  of 
rubles  being  spent  on  the  Soviet  space  pro- 
gram could  be  utilized  much  more  fruitfully 
on  improving  living  standards. 

But  apparently  the  propaganda — and  po- 
tential military-futility  of  space  looms  larger 
in  the  minds  "of  those  who  set  Soviet  pri- 
orities. For  those  who  understand  the  sac- 
rifices Imposed  on  the  Soviet  people  to  fi- 
nance this  profiigate  spending  on  space  the 
present  indulgence  in  spectacular  celestial 
fireworks  will  further  underline  the  totali- 
tarian nature  of  Soviet  power  a  half-century 
after  Lenin's  triumph. 


NEW  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  PRO- 
GRAMS—WE MUST  SLOW  THE 
PACE 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  perennial  and  almost  pro- 
verbial complaint  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  that  once  a  program  is  initiated 
it  tends  to  go  on  forever.  If  one  searches 
long  and  hard  enough,  surely  a  few  ex- 
ceptions can  be  found.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  essence  of  the  statement  is 
vaUd.  Not  only  do  Federal  programs  tend 
to  continue  indefinitely,  but  they  grow 
larger  in  total  costs  as  they  progress 
along  their  privileged  paths.  Further- 
more, Federal  programs  usually  expand 
the  scope  of  their  activities  to  take  in 
other  functions  that  the  managers  of 
such  programs  coiisider  to  be  related 
and  necessary. 

While  much  is  said  about  the  need  to 
reexamine  and  reevaluate  existing  pro- 
grams and  other  established  patterns, 
it  is  often  necesary  for  us  to  confront  the 
stark  facts  depicting  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  before  we  can  generate 
sufficient  public  interest  to  obtain  such 
a  reevaluation.  In  this  aspect,  I  think 
that  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Tax  Foundation  for  its  recent  study  en- 
titled -Growth  Trends  of  New  Federal 
Programs:  1955-1968."  The  Tax  Foun- 
dation is  a  private  nonprofit  organization 
founded  in  1937  to  engage  in  nonpartisan 
research  and  pubhc  education  of  the 
fiscal  and  management  aspects  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments. 

This  study  covers  the  period  since  the 
end  of  the  Korean  war  and  spotlights 
the  tremendous  growth  in  Federal 
spending  over  this  13-year  period.  The 
studj'  covers  the  fiscal  years  1956 
through  1968,  1968  being  based  on  the 
budget  estimates  for  this  fiscal  year. 
During  thi.s  period  our  total  Federal 
administrative  budget  spending  has 
more  than  doubled  from  $64.4  billion  in 
1955  to  a  January  budget  estimate  of 
$135  billion.  And  we  have  recently  been 
hearing  comments  to  the  effect  that  total 
spending  this  year  may  run  from  $5  to 
$8  billion  higher  than  the  January  esti- 
mates. Over  this  13-year  period,  fiscal 
years  1956  through  1968,  our  adminis- 


trative budget  win  have  amassed  a  total 
deficit  of  more  than  $70  billion,  assum- 
ing that  the  deficit  for  this  year  amounts 
to  about  $20  biUion — and  there  are 
many  people  who  think  that  it  will  ex- 
ceed this  amount.  Furthermore,  our  na- 
tional debt  will  have  Increased  by  about 
the  same  amount. 

There  are  many  who  would  lead  you 
to  believe  that  this  tremendous  Increase 
is  the  result  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  and 
the  cost  of  former  wars,  such  as  the  in- 
terest cost  on  the  national  debt  and  the 
expenditures  for  veterans  benefits  and 
services.  Certainly,  these  defense-related 
expenditures  have  gone  up.  But  let  us 
take  a  brief  glance  not  Just  at  these 
figures.  For  fiscal  year  1955  total  ex- 
penditures for  national  defense,  inter- 
est on  the  national  debt,  costs  of  veter- 
ans' benefits  and  services,  and  the  costs 
of  general  Government  functions — leg- 
islative and  Judicial  fvmctions,  fiscal 
operations,  general  property  and  records 
management,  and  so  forth — amounted 
to  $52. 8  billion;  for  fiscal  year  1968  the 
budget  estimate  for  these  same  cate- 
gories of  expenditures  is  $98  6  billion. 
Thus,  for  these  functions  total  spending 
will  have  increased  87  percent  But  what 
about  the  other  functional  areas  of  the 
Federal  Government,  such  as  health, 
labor,  welfare,  natural  resources,  and  so 
forth?  In  comparison  to  the  87 -percent 
increase  for  defense  and  related  expend- 
itures over  the  13-year  period  the  re- 
maining functional  categories  of  expend- 
itures increased  197  percent.  This  Is  the 
area  of  expenditures  that  was  examined 
in  some  detail  In  the  study  by  the  Tax 
Foundation. 

Let  me  sketch  for  you  very  briefly  some 
of  the  findings  of  this  study : 

Over  this  13-year  span  there  were  112 
new  Federal  programs  started.  This  is  an 
average  of  more  than  eight  new  pro- 
grams per  year  for  the  entire  period. 

The  112  new  programs  broken  down 
into  functional  categories  are: 

Twenty-seven  new  programs  for 
health,  labor,  and  welfare: 

Twenty-one  new  programs  for  com- 
merce and  transportation; 

Sixteen  new  programs  for  education; 

Thirteen  new  programs  for  natural  re- 
sources; 

Thirteen  new  programs  for  housing 
and  community  development; 

Twelve  new  programs  for  agriculture 
and  agricultural  resources; 

Nine  new  programs  for  International 
affairs  and  finance ;  and. 

One  new  program  for  space  research 
and  technologj-. 

Further,  as  the  report  states: 

Of  all  the  programs  examined  In  this  study, 
only  one — the  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram initiated  In  1963— has  been  terminated. 
However,  any  "savings"  which  might  have 
been  achieved  through  terralnatlon  of  that 
program  have  been  more  than  offset  by  the 
institution  of  new  programs  providing  In- 
creased aids  for  the  same  types  of  public 
facilities  as  were  financed  under  the  acceler- 
ated public  works  program. 

An  examination  of  the  report  shows 
that  new  programs  are  being  started  at 
an  accelerating  rate.  For  example,  over 
the  most  recent  4  years,  fiscal  year  1965 
to  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  total  of 
new  programs  initiated,   including  the 
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ones  proposed  for  this  year,  amount  to 
62;  this  is  an  average  of  more  than  15 
new  programs  per  year.  For  the  preced- 
ing 4  fiscal  years,  1961  to  1964,  there 
were  32  new  programs  irutlated,  an  aver- 
age of  eight  per  year.  And  for  the  first 
4  fiscal  years,  1957  to  1960,  there  were 
15  new  programs  initiated,  an  average  of 
slightly  less  than  four  per  year.  Thus, 
we  have  new  programs  being  started  on 
a  progressive  basis  of  4.  8,  15,  for  the  last 
three  4-year  periods. 

Another  characteristic  generally  as- 
sociated with  Federal  Government  pro- 
grams is  that  they  tend  to  start  small 
and  grow  and  grow.  The  study  points  out 
that  the  combined  first  year  cost  for  the 
112  programs  amounted  to  $3.6  billion; 
however,  the  estimated  cost  for  all  the 
programs  this  year  Is  $16.5  billion,  an 
increase  of  more  than  4 '2  times  over  the 
first  year  levels.  A  prime  example  of  the 
growth  of  programs  is  the  space  function 
which  started  out  in  fiscal  year  1958  with 
first  year  expenditures  of  $89  million: 
the  estimated  cost  this  year  is  $5,300  mil- 
lion, almost  a  60-fold  Increase. 

When  one  examines  the  first  year  costs 
of  the  programs  that  have  been  started 
during  the  last  few  years,  one  conspic- 
uous fact  stands  out:  many  of  the  recent 
programs  have  very  high  first  year  costs. 
Let  me  point  out  a  few  of  these.  Educa- 
tional assistance  to  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  which  was  started  In 
fiscal  year  1966  with  first  year  costs 
amounting  to  $815  million  has  nearly 
doubled  in  2  years  to  $1,423  million. 

Expenditures  for  higher  education  fa- 
cilities which  also  started  In  fiscal  year 
1966  at  an  expenditure  level  of  $154  mil- 
lion has  increased  more  than  five-fold 
to  a  level  this  year  of  $807  million.  Eco- 
nomic opportunity  programs  which 
started  In  fisced  year  1965  with  first  year 
costs  of  $194  million  have  now  Increased 
to  an  estimated  $1,839  million  this  year, 
an  Increase  of  about  94  times  within  3 
years.  The  phenomenal  increases  for 
these  programs  within  a  very  short  pe- 
riod of  time  plus  increases  for  many 
others  pose  a  very  serious  question  for 
us  to  ponder:  What  are  likely  to  be  the 
level  of  Federal  expenditures  within  a 
few  short  years  if  the  growth  of  Federal 
programs  is  not  arrested? 

The  total  expenditures  for  these  112 
programs  over  the  13-year  span  amount 
to  about  $84.8  billion.  I  would  not  want 
to  Infer  here  that  we  should  not  have 
any  of  these  programs  because  most  of 
them  were  Initiated  for  worthwhile  rea- 
sons. Also,  I  am  aware  that  much  of  the 
total  cost  is  associated  with  a  limited 
number  of  programs.  One  program. 
space  research  and  technology,  accounts 
for  $31.3  billion  or  37  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  112  programs.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  program  in  which  we  have  a 
vital  national  Interest.  Furthermore,  a 
second  program,  food  for  freedom,  ac- 
counts for  $17.3  billion,  20  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  112  programs.  Thus 
these  two  programs  alone  account  for 
more  than  57  percent  of  the  total  cost, 
The  food  for  freedom  program  has 
existed  for  11  of  the  years,  so  naturally 
they  will  account  for  a  large  portion  of 
the  total  costs. 
All  of  these  programs  may  have  verj- 
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Mr. 


,       ,  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 

them,  and  under  certain  conditions  could  sure  all  of  us  in  this  House  freauent iv 
individually  be  justified.  But  other  con-  hear  the  question  asked,  just  why  a.Z 
ditions  prevail  today.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  in  Vietnam  anyway?  What  busine« 
with  our  current  fiscal  situation  we,  the  do  we  have  there?  How  is  this  under- 
taking tied  in  with  our  basic  national 
interest?  In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  fre- 
quently hear  that  question  asked  over 
in  another  body  in  another  part  of  this 
Capitol  Building. 

This  morning  in  the  Washington  Post 
Mr.  Joseph  Alsop  gave  a  very  discerning 
answer.  We  are  there,  he  says,  simply 
because  we  do  not  propose  to  "opt  out" 
of  world  history.  We  propose  to  make 
our  influence  felt  and  help  see  our  ideals 
and  principles  realized  in  what  is  fast 
coming  to  be  the  major  area  of  world  ac- 
tivity and  development,  the  Pacific-Asia 
area. 

This  Is  why  President  Johnson  has  in- 
sisted so  strongly  that  we  stay  on  in  Viet- 
nam until  our  basic  limited  objectives  are 
realized.  Indeed  no  American  President 
would  be  worth  his  salt  who  would  delib- 
erately act  to  throw  away  America's 
historic  role  of  world  infiuence  and  lead- 
ership, that  so  many  lives  and  so  much 
of  our  treasure  have  already  been  ex- 
pended to  secure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Alsop  article,  which 
I  include  In  the  Record  below,  ought  to 
be  read  by  every  American  who  wonders 
what  our  mLsslon  in  Vietnam  really  is: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.   1    1967| 
United  St.*tes  Can't  Opt  Out  of  Pacific 
World  Lake  and  Asian  Role 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
In  Western  history,  there  have  been  two 
world   lakes.  First,   over   a  period  of   nearly 
three   millennia,    there   was   the   Mediterra- 
nean.  And  then,  beginning  In  a  small  way 
with  Christopher  Columbus,   there  was  the 
Atlantic. 

But  before  this  century  ends — In  short.  In 
hardly  more  than  30  years — It  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  there  will  be  still  another  world 
lake,  the  Pacific.  And  It  Is  not  at  all  sure  that 
of  the  two  chief  world  lakes  of  the  future, 
the  Pacific  will  not  be  more  Important  thac 
the  Atlantic  before  very  long. 

What  Impends,  In  other  words.  Is  a  shift 
In  the  main  focus  of  the  world's  wealth  and 
productive  power  as  vast  and  probablv  as 
unsettling  as  the  shift  produced  by  the  In- 
dustrialization of  Western  society.  "Impends" 
Is  really  the  wrong  word,  moreover,  for  this 
shift  of  focus  Is  already  rather  well-advanced, 
though  few  people  seem  to  have  noticed  it. 
outside  the  financial  community. 

For  tho.se  who  are  at  all  alert,  Japan.  u1th 
almost  no  natural  resources,  has  already 
shown  what  the  East  Asian  societies  can  do 
with  Western  Industrial  techniques,  once 
they  have  got  to  work  on  the  problem  In 
deadly  earnest.  According  to  World  Bank 
projections  of  current  trends.  Japan  will  be 
the  third  Industrial  power  In  the  world  with- 
in four  years,  and  will  have  a  per  capita  In- 
come equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain  within 
eight  years. 

In  under  a  decade,  therefore,  Japan  Is  due 
to  have  nearly  the  weight  In  the  world  of 
England  and  France  combined,  for  the  Japa- 
nese, of  course,  are  nearly  twice  as  numerous 
as  either  the  British  or  the  French:  and  with 
a  per  capita  Income  at  the  approximate 
Western  European  level,  Japan  will  have  a 
national  Income  close  to  double  that  of  any 
of  the  transatlantic  Western  powers. 

The  same  process  is  already  well  begun  In 
every  East  Asian  country  and  center,  except 
in  those  under  Communist  control  and,  of 
course,  in  South  Vietnam.  If  and  when  peace 
comes.  South  Vietnam  should  take  off  like  a 


American  people,  have  to  face  the  hard 
task  of  determining  which  of  these  pro- 
grams we  deem  to  be  imperative  at  the 
moment  and  which  ones  we  can  post- 
pone, limit,  or  even  eliminate.  I  suggest 
that  we  cannot  alTord  to  continue  to  pur- 
sue this  course  of  initiating  new  pro- 
grams on  all  fronts  while  existing  ones 
are  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

We  must  set  priorities  so  that  we  can 
gain  the  most  effective  utilization  for  the 
overall  public  good  from  the  limited  re- 
sources available.  It  is  urgent  that  we 
examine  each  one  of  the  programs  now 
in  existence  and  reevaluate  the  goals 
and  objectives  for  which  the  program 
was  authorized,  determine  if  the  original 
goals  are  still  valid,  ascertain  how  much 
and  to  what  degree  have  we  solved  the 
problem  for  which  the  program  was  ini- 
tiated, try  to  determine  if  there  is  a 
better  alternative  approach  to  solving  tlie 
problem,  weigh  the  value  and  urgency  of 
one  program  against  all  others,  and 
thereby  establish  a  valid  basis  for  the 
allocation  of  resources. 

With  the  complex  nature  and  interre- 
lated aspects  of  many  of  our  national 
problems,  it  is  natural  that  the  multitude 
of  Federal  Government  programs  have 
overlapping  areas.  This  is  one  of  the 
main  problems  President  Johnson  was 
attacking  when  in  August  1965  he  an- 
nounced that  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  would  start  prepar- 
ing and  implementing  a  planning-pro- 
graming-budgeting  system  which  would 
apply  cost-effectiveness  studies  to  all 
programs. 

In  keeping  with  the  implementation 
of  this  planning-progiaming-budgeting 
concept  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  being 
reorganized  to  evaluate  Federal  pro- 
grams in  six  main  categories.  These  are; 
national  security  programs,  international 
programs,  natural  resources  programs, 
human  resources  programs,  science, 
technology,  and  economic  programs,  and 
general  Government  management  pro- 
grams. 

This  is  the  type  of  function  that  de- 
serves constant  consideration  and  eval- 
uation not  only  by  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Federal  Government  but  also  by 
the  Congress  supported  by  a  wide  and 
deep  interest  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public.  This  is  a  job  that  we  can  never 
hope  to  complete.  Rather,  the  best  per- 
formance will  be  obtained  if  we  can  keep 
every  program  subjected  to  a  constant 
reexamination  and  under  the  continual 
spotlight  of  the  general  public. 


WHY  WE  ARE  REALLY  IN  VIETNAM : 
A  DISCERNING  ANSWER  BY  JO- 
SEPH ALSOP 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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rocket,  for  it  Is  a  naturally  rich  country,  and 
despite  the  suffering.  It  has  also  been  greatly 
e.inched  by  the  war. 

In  China,  finally,  a  very  great  change  Is  al- 
most certainly  on  the  way.  It  may  come  very 
soon;  or  It  may  be  delayed  a  little,  until  Mao 
Xse-tung  dies  at  last.  When  It  comes,  It  will 
almost  certainly  take  the  form  of  extreme 
revision.  And  a  China  taking  the  Japanese 
road,  with  all  China's  huge  mass  and  all  her 
resources  so  superior  to  Japan's,  will  be  what 
the  late  Arthur  Vandenberg  used  to  call  a 
•vivid  contemplation." 

To  the  tiny,  eccentric  band  who  have  both- 
ered to  read  East  Asian  history,  none  of  this 
will  be  very  surprising.  After  all,  tliroughout 
most  of  recorded  history,  the  principal  East 
.<si&n  societies  have  been  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  on  earth.  There  Is  nothing  to 
stop  them  moving  towards  their  former  posl- 
',!on,  once  again,  as  soon  as  they  have  mas- 
tered the  techniques  of  Western  Industrial- 
ism. And  this  Is  precisely  what  the  more  ad- 
vanced are  already  doing. 

It  Is  totally  Irrelevant  to  this  projection. 
that  even  Japan  Is  still  maintaining  her  post- 
war "low  posture"  In  defense  and  foreign  of- 
Jalrs.  Obviously,  the  Japanese  are  going  to 
wait  until  they  reach  a  somewhat  greater 
weight  In  the  world,  before  they  begin  to 
throw  their  weight  about.  But  use  their 
weight  they  certainly  will,  in  the  end 

This  projection  of  the  Asian  future  Is  in- 
tensely relevant,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 
American  role  In  Vietnam,  In  the  rather  near 
.'uture.  In  fact,  the  United  States  Is  due  to 
occupy  a  unique  position  In  the  world,  as  the 
land  bridge  between  the  two  world  lakes. 
Our  vital  Interests  will  require  us  to  play  our 
allotted  part  In  both  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific. 

In  a  good  many  respects,  moreover,  at  any 
rate  In  the  decades,  just  ahead,  the  emerging 
Pacific  world  lake  Is  due  to  present  more 
serious  and  more  urgent  challenges.  We  can 
of  course  Ignore  those  challenges.  To  quote 
the  words  of  General  Maxwell  Taylor  once 
again  we  can  try  to  "go  back  to  Hawaii." 
thereby  seeking  to  opt  out  of  history. 

Opting  out  of  history  never  works  Indefi- 
nitely. The  Laos  tried  It.  for  Instance,  yet 
history  has  now  come  among  them,  treading 
with  Iron  foot.  Even  Iceland,  bo  long  Immune. 
is  not  quite  Immune  to  history  today.  And 
nothing  more  dangerous  can  possibly  be 
imagined,  than  opting  out  of  history  by  the 
richest  power  on  earth — so  a£9uent,  so  soft 
externally,  so  tempting  to  every  Imaginable 
competitor. 

The  choice  In  Vietnam  was,  and  Is.  whether 
or  not  to  opt  out  history  with  respect  to 
the  development  of  the  Pacific  world  lake. 
Some  would  have  us  do  this:  but  these  are 
people  who  know  nothing  of  Asia,  and  do  not 
understand  that  the  Pacific  Is  so  soon  due 
to  become  a  primary  world  lake.  Meanwhile 
our  men  In  Vietnam  are  fighting,  with  splen- 
did bravery,  for  the  Pacific  interests  of  all 
Americans  In  the  future. 


A  RECORD  JOHNSON  PROSPERITY 
REINFORCES  THE  NEED  FOR  PAS- 
SAGE OF  THE  TAX  SURCHARGE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormackI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  a  milestone  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. We  are  entering  the  81st  consecutive 


month  of  economic  expansion — the  long- 
est expansion  in  history,  and  the  end  is 
nowhere  m  sight. 

This  is  Johnson  prosperity — an  eco- 
nomic boom  guided  and  managed  by  the 
Johnson  administration.  And  it  demon- 
strates more  eloquently  than  any  words, 
the  soimdness  of  the  administration's 
economic  and  fiscal  policies. 

We  know  that  such  economic  miracles 
just  do  not  happen.  We  know  that  they 
are  the  result  of  wise  decisions  and  care- 
ful study  by  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers. Since  he  has  taken  oflBce,  Lyndon 
Johnson  has  directed  his  energies  to  In- 
sure that  this  economy  continues  to  move 
forward  and  continues  to  expand. 

We  are  certain  today  that  this  expan- 
sion will  continue  into  1968.  But  while  we 
have  faith  in  our  economy  and  the  men 
who  lead  it,  we  also  must  show  that  we 
have  the  fortitude  and  assurance  to  heed 
their  advice  and  apply  the  brakes  that 
will  keep  us  on  an  even  keel. 

It  is  not  enough  to  applaud  economic 
gains  and  good  times.  We  must  also  do 
what  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  threats  of 
inflation  and  tight  money  that  can  badly 
damage  what  we  have  worked  so  hard 
to  achieve. 

President  Johnson  has  asked  the  Con- 
giess  to  pass  his  tax  surcharge  proposal. 
There  is  no  question  about  justification 
for  this  request  nor  about  the  wisdom 
of  the  President  in  seeking  it. 

We  must  give  the  President  the  tools 
he  needs  to  keep  our  prosperity  going. 
We  must  act  responsibly  in  this  matter, 
for  to  hesitate  or  reject  this  proposal  can 
have  grave  consequences  on  what  other- 
wise can  be  a  bright  and  unlimited  fu- 
tm-e. 

To  be  prosperous,  a  nation  must  be 
flexible.  A  few  years  ago.  we  lowered 
taxes  to  pick  up  the  economy.  Now  we 
must  raise  them  to  slow  it  down.  The  tax 
decrease  worked  wonderfully  well  and 
accomplished  just  what  the  President 
hoped  it  would  do. 

And  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  tax  surcharge  is  the  right  rem- 
edy for  the  right  time  in  our  economic 
history. 

We  have  every  reason  to  be  proud 
about  this  expansion.  It  is  solid  and  real 
and  durable.  But  it  cannot  be  sustained 
if  it  is  allowed  to  go  unguided  and  un- 
checked. 

Let  us  resort  to  commonsense  and  end 
the  bickering  and  partisanship  that  can 
only  cause  needless  suffering  and  waste 
for  the  American  people. 

As  we  enjoy  our  81st  month  of  eco- 
nomic prosperity,  let  us  remember  how 
it  all  came  about  and  who  is  responsible 
for  such  unprecedented  growth. 

The  President  has  earned  not  only  our 
gratitude  for  our  growth,  but  our  re- 
spect as  our  leader. 

Let  us  give  him  the  tax  surcharge  he 
proposes  and  we  need. 


SCANDALOUS  WAR  PROFITS 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  g«itleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Msissachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  take  this  time  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress an  editorial  that  appeared  in  yes- 
terdays  Boston  Globe  on  the  subject 
matter  of  excess  profits  by  our  munition 
makers.  I  want  this  House  to  know  that 
no  one  on  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  was  more  vehement  in  sup- 
porting stronger  language  in  our  present 
law  for  renegotiating  contracts  on  excess 
profits  in  our  Department  of  Defense 
than  myself.  I  feel  the  present  law  is  not 
adequate  that  it  needs  to  have  much 
stronger  language  and  in  fact  I  believe 
the  law  that  was  in  existence  during 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  conflict 
should  be  reenacted.  This  law  that  re- 
suited  in  billions  of  dollars  being  returned 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and 
was  weakened  in  1956  should  be  restored. 
The  editorial  refers  to  a  bill  filed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  Congressman 
GorfZALEz,  now  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  I  am  In 
agreement  uith  him  on  his  legislation 
and  I  take  this  time  to  urge  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  to  press  for 
hearings  on  this  important  matter  before 
adjourimient  this  year.  I  feel  further  that 
our  procurement  methods  by  the  Defense 
Department  should  be  tightened  and  all 
abuses  ended.  I  Include  the  editorial  of 
the  Boston  Globe  and  recommend  that 
all  Members  read  it.  Excess  profits  at  a 
time  when  our  Nation  is  facing  a  $28- 
billion  deficit,  when  we  are  being  asked 
to  enact  a  10-percent  surtax,  cannot  be 
tolerated.  I  pledge  to  this  House  that  I 
will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  block 
those  who  would  profit  from  the  present 
Vietnam  war  from  realizing  unconfidon- 
able  and  excess  profits. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Scandalous  War  I»RonT8 

All  that  can  be  said  for  the  Defen*e  De- 
partment's breast-beating  announcement 
that  it  Is  going  to  tighten  Its  proctirement 
policies  to  guard  against  overcharges  on 
small  war  Items  Is,  "So  far.  so  good," 

Its  sudden  resolution  stemB  from  an  In- 
vestigation showing  that  It  has  been  paying 
$67.50  to  $230  and  more  for  smaU  military 
Items  such  as  spur  gears  and  electric  cou- 
plings which  the  manufacturers'  own  cata- 
logues list  at  $3.43.  $2.75  and  less. 

A  belated  purpose  of  amendment  Is  of 
course  better  than  none  at  all.  But  the  de- 
partment's announced  resolve  Is  limited  to 
an  area  in  which  the  estimated  savings  will 
total  no  more  than  $10  million  to  $25  million 
per  year.  Wonder  Inescapably  arises  as  to 
when  Washington  will  move  Into  those  larger 
areas  where  sloppy  procurement  policies  (or 
wor^ei  could  be  costing  the  nation  not  just 
a  few  million  a  year  but  possibly  tens  of 
billions  m  illegal  profits  on  major  war  Items. 

One  remedy  immediately  at  hand  Is  PubUc 
Law  87-653.  better  known  as  the  Truth  In 
Contract  Negotiating  Act.  But  both  the  De- 
fense Department  and  war  contrmctors  have 
been  violating  this  one  right  along  not  only 
In  spirit  but  In  letter,  according  to  Rep. 
Henry  B,  Gotusalez  (D-Tex.) . 

Another  is  the  War  Contracts  Renegotia- 
tion Act  which  Rep.  Gonzalez  vainly  has 
been  seeking  to  streng^then  and  extend  be- 
yond Its  June.  1968.  expiration  date  The 
Act  Is  almost  totally  Ignored  although  (or 
possibly  because)  It  was  the  instrument 
through  which  more  than  $11  billion  In  ex- 
cess profits  was  recovered  after  World  War  n. 
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Mr.  Gonzalez'  proposal  has  been  bottled 
up  In  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
for  eight  months,  during  every  day  of  which 
he  has  "been  struggling  In  a  sea  of  general 
Indifference"  to  get  action  on  the  floor 

With  billions  at  stake,  scandal  already 
breaking  (as  in  the  case  of  the  M-16  rifle  i 
and  the  Defense  Department  blandly  ac- 
knowledging that  its  procurement  policies 
are  sometimes  Irrational,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee's  determination  to  let  the 
whole  thing  slide  Is  Itself  a  continuing 
scandal  In  which  both  Speaker  McCormlck 
and  Rep.  James  A.  Burke,  the  Massachusetts 
member  of  the  committee,  ought  Immediate- 
ly to  Interest  themselves. 

The  Defense  Department  has  blamed  cleri- 
cal deficiency  for  the  mistakes  to  date.  That 
Is  not  an  acceptable  excuse  for  the  larger 
Items  now  being  uncovered.  Nor  Is  It  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  flagrant  violations  of  law  which 
Mr.  Gonzalez  has  cited  on  the  House  floor 
while  nobody  bothered  to  listen. 


LIVING  IN  FEAR 


Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  AsHBROOK]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
month  the  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bul- 
letin carries  a  short  message  from  Di- 
rector Hoover  on  various  aspects  of  the 
Bureau's  work.  The  November  message 
refers  to  the  increasing  crime  rate,  fal- 
lacious arguments  regarding  the  crime 
rate  and  the  need  for  full  and  stern 
justice. 

Sad  to  say,  one  of  the  contributing 
factors  to  the  increase  in  crime  is  the 
general  apathy  of  the  private  citizen.  If 
John  Doe  would  give  to  the  issue  of  crime 
and  law  enforcement  one  small  fraction 
of  the  effort  and  interest  so  characteristic 
of  the  criminal  in  the  perpetration  of 
crime,  I'm  sure  the  upward  crime  rate 
would  be  reversed.  Here  is  an  example 
of  the  time  and  effort  expended  by  one 
prisoner  in  preparing  for  an  escape.  This 
item  which  also  appeared  in  the  FBI 
Law  Enforcement  Bulletin  for  November 
illustrates  the  serious  preparation  and 
industry  so  typical  of  premeditated 
crimes : 

One  Swallow  Too  Many 
In  contemplating  escape  from  a  U.S.  Mar- 
shal, a  prisoner  fashioned  a  handcuff  key 
from  a  piece  of  metal  and  practiced  carry- 
ing It  undetected  In  his  mouth  This  prep- 
aration was  In  anticipation  of  the  day  he 
was  to  oe  transported  in  handcuffs  to  the 
US.  district  court. 

During  the  course  of  his  practice,  the  per- 
sistent prisoner  accidentally  swallowed  the 
key  twice,  making  a  new  key  each  time.  He 
Improved  his  technique  with  the  third  key  by 
tying  a  piece  of  string  to  It.  He  then  prac- 
ticed swallowing  the  key  and  retrieving  It 
with  a  gentle  pull  on  the  string.  After  mas- 
tering this  feat,  he  looped  the  end  of  the 
string  and  attached  It  to  a  tooth  to  prevent 
swallowing  the  string  along  with  the  key. 
He  continued  practicing  this  skill  until 
one  day  he  was  unable  to  retrieve  the  key. 
Apparently  he  pulled  too  hard  on  the  string 
and  caused  the  key  to  become  lodged  In  his 
esophagus.  Surgery  was  necessary  to  remove 
the  key. 


Unfortunately  for  us,  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  cases  do  not  end  with  so  happy  an 
ending. 

The  first  step  for  each  citizen  Is,  of 
course,   the   realization   that   he   has  a 
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safety.  And  rightly  so,  since  the  risk  of  their 
becoming  victims  of  serious  crime  has  n«»r 
48  percent  since  1960. 

The  young  child  who  Is  criminally  assault 
ed,    the    corner    grocer    who    Is    repeatedh 


responsibility  in  the  area  of  law  enforce-  [r^gg^  TuTV^ZT  Z^l'  S  t 

ment,  varying  in  degrees  from  individual  thousands  of  others  who  are  victi^iz«i  .^v 

to  mdividual.   Everyone  must  obey  the  day  by  vicious  thugs  want  instant  as  weu« 

law,  but,  in  addition,  he  must  offer  every  permanent  relief.  They,  too,  have  rights  But 

encouragement     to     law     enforcement  ^^"^  cries  for  help  are  frequently  drowned 

forces  at  every  opportunity.  Information  °"*  ^^  ^^^  clamor  for  mercy  and  leniency  for 


such  as  that  provided  by  Mr.  Hoover  in 
his  November  message  is  valuable  as 
general  background  material.  I  include 
his  November  message  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Message  Prom  thy  Director 
Today,  thousands  of  Americans  live  in  fear 
They  fear  for  their  lives,  the  safety  of  their 
families,  their  homes,  and  their  businesses 
The  cause  of  their  fear  Is  crime. 

Without  a  doubt,  crime  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing our  Nation's  number  one  Internal  prob- 
lem. For  years,  we  have  seen  apologists,  mis- 
guided sociologists,  and  well-meaning  but 
misinformed  public  officials  rationalize  the 
splraling  crime  rate  and  excuse  criminal  be- 
havior We  have  seen  an  apathetic  public 
Ignore  the  warning  signals  of  surging  crim- 
inality which  Is  costing  taxpayers  an  esti- 
mated $27  billion  annually.  We  have  seen  a 
criminal  "feedb.^ck".  caused  by  Judicial  lenl- 
ancies.  including  pardons,  paroles,  and  pro- 
bation, which  Is  a  disgrace  to  our  system  of 
criminal  Justice.  And  we  have  seen  loop- 
holes, technicalities,  and  delays  release 
hundreds  of  hardened,  unrepentant  crimi- 
nals on  the  streets  to  prey  again  on  the  pub- 
lic while  awaiting  trial  on  easily  provable 
charges. 

Nearly  3 '4  million  crimes  were  reported  In 
1966,  an  11  percent  incre.^se  over  1965.  Fig- 
ures for  the  first  6  months  of  1967  show  a  17 
percent  increase  above  the  1966  totals  for 
the  same  period.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  more 
and  more  people  are  living  in  fear  of  crime' 
Let  us  examine  some  of  the  popular  argu- 
ments by  those  who  attempt  to  explain  away 
our  Intolerable  crime  problem.  First,  we  are 
told  that  crime  Increases  because  our  popu- 
lation continues  to  grow.  This  Is  true,  but 
the  volume  of  crime  Is  up  62  percent  since 
1960  while  our  national  population  has  risen 
only  9  percent  during  that  period.  Thus, 
crime  is  outstripping  population  growth  by 
almost  7  to  1. 

We  are  told  that  revised  and  Improved 
reporting  methods  by  law  enforcement 
agencies  result  In  more  violations  being  re- 
ported. This  contention  carries  no  weight. 
Hundreds  of  departments  which  have  had 
approved  uniform  crime  reporting  systems 
for  years  continue  to  have  increases  In  all 
categories  year  after  year  with  no  change 
whatsoever  In  their  reporting  methods.  These 
Increases  are  attributable  to  only  one  thing — 
a  rise  in  the  volume  of  crime.  F\irther. 
agencies  which  do  update  their  reporting  sys- 
tems are  not  Included  In  the  national  trend 
totals  until  they  have  established  two  com- 
p.irable  records  under  their  revised  setups. 
This  Is  done  to  avoid  any  marked  Increase 
or  decrease  which  may  result  from  a  change 
In  reporting  procedures. 

And  we  are  told  that  much  of  the  rise  In 
crime  Is  caused  by  the  extensive  population 
growth  of  the  crime-prone  young  age  group. 
Here  again  we  see  shallow  reasoning.  The 
young-age-group  population,  10  to  17  years, 
rose  19  percent  during  the  7-year  period  of 
1960  through  1966.  Arrests  of  persons  In  this 
group  for  serious  crimes  Increased  54  per- 
cent during  the  same  time. 

No  right-thinking  person  could  oppose 
long-range  programs  to  alleviate  and  eradi- 
cate conditions  which  breed  crime.  But  the 
man.  woman,  and  child  on  the  street  today 
are    more    concerned    with    their    immediate 


guilty  lawbreakers  who  scoff  at  law  and  ordtr 
and  the  rights  of  society. 

JusUce  must  extend  beyond  the  oourtrocm 
back  to  the  site  where  the  victim's  rights  we 
violated.  When  the  Individual  is  no  longer 
reasonably  secure  In  his  home  and  on  the 
streeu  of  his  community,  then  Justice  u  not 
served.  Rather,  the  criminal  is  being  favored 
at  the  expense  of  the  law-abiding  citizen. 

Crime  can  no  longer  be  shrouded  by  ap- 
peasement and  rationalization.  Its  magni- 
tude  is  frightening.  Crime  must  be  reduced 
by  eliminating  the  huge  profits  and  the  sot- 
Justice  which  attract  criminal-minded  indi- 
viduals. Avalanches  of  crime  and  terrorism 
cannot  be  tolerated  In  a  society  of  free  men 
Either  we  win  the  war  against  crime  or  the 
priceless  heritage  which  we  cherlBh  will  be 
destroyed. 

Full  justice  Is  needed — stern  Justice  We 
need  Justice  which  keeps  the  balance  true 
and  affords  the  law-abiding  public  an  even 
break.  We  need  Justice  which  deals  swiftly 
and  surely  with  the  criminal,  convincing 
Justice  which  means  a  quick  arrest,  prompt 
prosecution,  and  substantial  punishment 
of  the  guilty  lawbreaker. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover, 

Director. 
November  1,  1967. 


FROM    U.S.    CONGRESS    FLETCHER 
THOMPSON    REPORTS    TO    YOU 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Thompson]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  had  hundreds  of  re- 
quests from  various  people,  including 
other  Congressmen,  for  copies  of  my  reg- 
ular newsletter. 

In  order  to  make  this  information 
more  readily  available,  I  am  inserting 
into  the  Record  today  the  text  of  next 
Issue  of  my  newsletter: 
Prom  U.S.  Congress  Fletcher  Thompson 
Reports  to  You 

Dear  Friend:  Vowr  response:  In  our  last 
Newsletter  we  asked  you  whether  you 
thought  our  Newsletters  were  worthwhile 
and  if  you  wanted  us  to  continue  sending 
them,  or  If  you  preferred  receiving  only  the 
Information  printed  In  the  local  newspapers 
Your  response  was  overwhelming!  Hundreds 
of  people  wrote  in  saying,  in  effect,  "Keep 
'em  com.ing."  It  was  gratifying  that  so  many 
people  want  more  information  about  whots 
going  on  in  their  federal  government.  We 
also  received  $677.00  in  contributions  toward 
the  $1,000  it  costs  for  printing  and  paper  each 
time  we  send  out  a  Newsletter.  With  the  help 
of  such  wonderful  people,  we  will  keep  the 
facts  coming  to  you. 

Biggest  battle  yet:  Take  10%  more  Income 
tax  from  the  pockets  of  the  people,  the 
President  has,  in  effect,  told  the  Congress. 
This  win  reduce  the  expected  $29,000,000,- 
000.00  deficit  to  $23,000,000,000.00  and  reduce 
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the    past    against    politics    In    the   High-      your  federal  government  operates  and  how      ^^^  Record.  Further.  I  am  hopeful  this 


inflationary  pressures.  The  House  of  Repre- 
Zntatives  has  replied:  Rather  than  take 
more  money  from  the  people  through  higher 
taxes  cut  foreign  and  domestic  spending  by 
fhe  same  amount,  Mr,  President,  and  this 
mil  reduce  inflationary  pressures.  So  the 
battle  lines  are  drawn.  I  am  insisting  that 
the  federal  government  reduce  its  foreign  and 
domestic  spending. 

poverty  &  politics:  When  Congress  estab- 
lished the  anti-poverty  program.  Its  inten- 
tion was  that  all  funds  appropriated  for  that 
purpose  be  used  to  help  alleviate  poverty 
among  the  poor — and  not  for  poverty  offl- 
olals  to  build  a  political  machine.  When  I 
objected  to  the  use  by  EOA  of  federal  funds 
X,  register  voters  and  organize  them  block- 
bv-block,  The  Atlanta  Journal  editorially 
criticized  me.  It  is  still  my  conviction  that 
when  you  pay  your  tax  dollars  and  they  are 
allocated  to  fight  poverty,  you  should  get 
lOOt  in  services  to  help  the  poor,  without  a 
cent  spent  for  political  organization.  That 
conviction  now  has  been  shared  by  the 
Senate  which  voted  83  to  3  against  using 
poverty  funds  for  voter  registration.  So  I 
shall  continue  to  fight  for  this  principle  in 
the  poverty  program,  Jvist  as  I  have  fo^gj}* 

in  .  _  - " 

way  Department.  I  will  work  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  poor  even  though  some  pov- 
erty officials  may  attempt  to  control  the  vote 
thev  are  organizing  and  use  it  against  me. 
Even  with  Its  faults,  the  poverty  program 
is  doing  some  good.  The  good  I  will  support. 
The  bad  I  will  try  to  change. 

Foir  registration:  It  Is  the  duty  of  every 
qualified  citizen  to  register  to  vote  and  par- 
ticipate In  elections.  //  federal  tax  dollars 
are  to  be  used  to  finance  voter  registration 
campaigns,  then  the  campaign  should  ex- 
tend into  all  areas  of  the  county.  For  your 
benefit,  I  have  suggested  that  voter  regis- 
traticm  be  allowed  at  every  school  in  the  Dis- 
trict since  these  are  evenly  distributed  and 
would  not  favor  any  group  or  area.  If  you  feel 
this  Is  a  good  Idea.  I'd  like  to  hear  from  you. 
Listed  below  are  the  places  where  you  cur- 
rently may  register  to  vote  in  Fulton  County. 
Please  note  the  locations.  Judge  for  yourself 
If  this  Is  a  proper  balance. 

wkkre  to  reoistes 

Pulton  County  Administration  Building, 
165  Central  Avenue,  S.W. 

Grady  Hospital.  80  Butler  Street.  S.E. 

Palmer  House,  430  Techwood  Drive,  N.W. 

City  Hall,  3667  Main  Street,  College  Park. 

City  Hall.  2777  East  Point  St.,  East  Point. 

City  Hall,  3460  Pulton  Avenue.  Hapvllle. 

City  Hall,  Mountain  Park. 

City  Hall,  Roswell. 

City  Hall,  Alpharetta. 

City  Hall,  Union  City. 

City  Hall,  Falrburn. 

City  Hall,  Palmetto. 

E.O.A.  West  End  Center,  725  Lawton  St., 
S.W. 

E.O.A.  Nash-Washlngton  Center,  247  Ashby 
St.,  N.W. 

E.O.A.  Price  Neighborhood  Center,  1127 
Capitol  Avenue.  S.E. 

EOA.  South  Pulton  Center,  2735  East  Point 
Street,  East  Point. 

E.O.A.  Central  City  Center,  840  Marietta 
St..  N.W. 

E.O.A.  NW  Perry  Homes  Center,  1927  Holly- 
wood Rd..  N.W. 

E.O.A.  North  Pulton  Center.  Roswell. 

E.O.A.  Summec  Center,  65  Georgia  Avenue, 
S.W. 

E.O.A.  West  Central,  2193  Verbena  St.,  N.W. 

E.O.A.  East  Central  Center,  485  Decatur  St., 
S.E. 

E.O.A.  Nash-Wash.  (Vine  City  Exit).  141 
Walnue  Street.  N.W. 

E.O.A.  Pittsburgh  Area  Center,  933'^  Mc- 
Danlel  St..  S.W, 

Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaners  International.  157 
Forsyth  Street.  S.W. 

United  Auto  Workers  Local  it  472,  2721  East 
Point  Street.  East  Point. 


Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America. 
1151  Regent  Street,  S.W. 

Laborers   International   Local    e438,    1014 
Edgewood  Avenue,  N.E. 

AFSCME  Local  ir850.  547  Central  Avenue. 
S.W. 

Georgia  State  APL-CIO.   15  Peachtree  St., 
N.E..  Room  208. 

International   Brotherhood   of   Teamsters, 
2540  Lakewood  Avenue,  S.W. 

United  Auto  Workers  Local  #34,  414  Mc- 
Donough  Boulevard,  S.E. 

United  Auto  Workers  Local  i^882,  377 
South  Central  Avenue,  HapevUle. 

United  Steel  Workers  Local  «2401,  366 
14th  St.,  N. 

Atlanta  Labor  Council,  Room  202,  360 
Tenth  St. 

Retail  Clerks  Local  Union  il063,  8604 
Main  Street,  College  Park. 

American  Bakery  and  Confectionery  Union, 
Local,  1030  Dill  Avenue,  S.W. 

C.W.A,  *3204,  Room  807,  Henry  Grady 
Building,  26  Cain  Street,  N.W. 

A  new  questionnaire:  the  response  to  our 
first  Congressional  opinion  survey  was  so 
overwhelming  that  It  showed  me  very  posi- 
tively that  you  want  to  have  a  say  in  how 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objeotion. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
have  been  troubled  by  recent  court  deci- 
sions which  seem  to  make  law  enforce- 
ment more  difficult.  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  two  men  whose  mother  was 
brutally  murdered  In  1953.  Two  killers 
were  prosecuted  and  convicted  of  this 
crime.  One  was  sentenced  to  death  and 
subsequently  executed  by  the  Texas  pris- 
on system.  The  other  was  sentenced  to 
Imprisonment  for  99  years  but  because 
of  a  recent  Supreme  Court  ruling,  has 
had  his  original  trial  thrown  out  and 
been  granted  a  new  trial.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  time  elapsed  and  the  fact 
that  the  killer's  original  confession  no 
longer  is  admissible,  it  appears  a  new 
trial  will  not  be  held  and  the  killer  will 
go  free.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  see  that  jus- 
tice has  been  served  in  this  case  and  for 
that  reason.  I  am  placing  the  letter  from 
the  two  sons  of  the  murdered  woman  in 


your  Congressman  votes,  but  you  had  never 
before  been  asked  your  opinion.  The  results 
of  the  first  survey  have  been  very  helpful  to 
me:  89 ^r  favor  reductions  In  federal  spend- 
ing, only  17  7o  support  the  President's  pro- 
posed surtax,  80%  favor  revenue  sharing  be- 
tween the  federal  and  local  governments,  66% 
favor  seeking  a  military  victory  In  Vietnam 
and  62%  support  student  draft  deferment.  / 
have  closely  followed  these  views  in  my  Con- 
gressional voting.  Now  I  want  your  opinion  on 
several  new  issues.  Please  complete  the  ques- 
tionnaire, place  It  m  an  envelope  and  mall 
it  to  my  Washington  office;  1641  Longworth 
Building.  Washington,  D.C.  ZIP  20515.  Please 
feel  free  to  give  more  detailed  answers  on  a 
separate  sheet. 
Do  you  favor: 

1.  Paying  postal  and  other  federal  em- 
ployees a  wage  comparable  to  what  they 
would  earn  for  the  same  work  In  private 
Industry?  Yes  — .  No  — .  Undecided — . 

2.  Increased  trade  with  the  Communist  bloc 
nations  as  a  means  of  easing  tensions?  Yes 
— .  No  — .  Undecided  — . 

3.  Financing  voter  registration  activities 
with  tax  funds  appropriated  to  fight  poverty? 
Yes  — .  No  — .  Undecided. 

4.  Regulating  the  flow  of  foreign  Imports 
to  protect  American  Jobs?  Yes  — .  No  — .  Un- 
decided — . 

5.  Use  of  your  federal  tax  money  to  finance 
political  campaigns?  Yes  — .  No  — .  Undecided 

6.  Making  voter  registration  easy  for  all 
people  In  all  areas  by  using  schools  for  this 
purpose?  Yes  — .  No  — .  Undecided  — . 

7.  Guaranteeing  an  annual  Income  of  $3,000 
to  each  American  family  with  Ux  money? 
Yes  — .  No  — .  Undecided  — . 

8.  Promoting  college  education  through  tax 
credits  to  parents  and  guardians?  Yes  — . 
No  — .  Undecided  — . 


Name 


Address       City       ZIP 
It  is  a  high  honor  for  me  to  serve  you  In 
Washington. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Fletcher  Thompson. 

Member  of  Congress. 
{ Printing  and  paper  paid  for  by  myself  and 
through  donations  sent  in  for  that  purpose.) 


HAS  JUSTICE  BEEN  SERVED? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


Congress  can   pass  constructive  legisla- 
tion to  cure  the  condition  which  allows  a 
convicted  murderer  to  now  go  free. 
The  letter  follows: 

Houston.  Tex., 

October  4. 1967. 
Hon.  Oborge  Bush, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir.  On  January  6.  1953.  our  mother. 
Mrs.  Ruth  McCasland  was  cruelly  and  cold- 
bloodedly murdered  by  Willie  Gilbert  and 
Maurice  Sampson.  These  two  Individuals 
were  apprehended  by  our  excellent  local  law 
enforcement  officials,  confessed,  were  tried, 
convicted,  and  sentenced  In  an  Impartial,  fair 
court  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Sampson  was 
sentenced  to  death,  and  was  executed  In  the 
Texas  Prison  System  at  Himtsrtlle.  Texas. 
The  Jury  of  WlUle  Gilbert,  which  was  12-0 
on  the  verdict  of  guilty,  was  11-1  on  the 
death  sentence.  Gilbert  was  accordingly  given 
99  years. 

Recent  decisions  of  our  Supreme  Court 
have  now  changed  the  outlook  on  this  case 
This  vicious,  confessed,  unrepentant,  mur- 
derer has  had  the  original  trial  thrown  out  on 
the  grounds  that  he  was  deprived  of  his 
rights  at  the  time  of  arrest.  Since  his  origi- 
nal confession  was  obtained  under  circum- 
stances that  the  Supreme  Court  considers 
unfair,  the  confession  was  ruled  Inadnus- 
slble  as  evidence  In  a  new  trial.  Without  his 
confession,  and  due  to  the  lime  lapse,  our 
excellent  District  Attorney  has  no  case  and 
a  new  trial  will  not  be  held.  Gilbert  will  go 
free. 

Crime  and  punishment?  Our  crime  rate 
climbs  as  rapidly  as  our  pLmlshment  de- 
clines As  the  sons  of  Mrs  Ruth  McCasland 
we  must  strongly  protest  this  trend  of  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  the  guilty  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Innocent.  We  earnestly  beg  you 
honorable  sir.  to  oppose  these  unjust  rulings 
and  the  trend  of  our  courts.  As  our  elected 
representative,  we  Implore  you  to  protect  we 
the  innocent  and  law  abiding,  from  the  crim- 
inal element  who  uses  the  courts  and  Its  rul- 
ings to  escape  from  Just  punishment.  Indeed. 
If  the  guilty  are  allowed  to  go  free,  the  vic- 
tims of  their  crimes  are  the  recipients  of 
the  only  punishment  administered. 

Protest  sir  for  the  rights  of  your  con- 
stituents. 

Travis  McCasland. 
John  McCasi^and. 


CONGRESS  ACTS  ON  TRADE 

Mr.  BUSH  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  fn>m 
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Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ne-A- 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  annually  pub- 
lishes a  special  edition  on  international 
commerce  in  conjunction  with  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Convention  in  New  York  City.  This 
year's   special    foreign    economic    issue, 
published  on  October  30.  is  devoted  to 
articles  by  representatives  both  of  Gov- 
ernment and  of  all  sectors  of  the  private 
economy.  I  was  privileged  to  have  been 
asked  to  submit  an  article  expressing  a 
congressional  viewpoint  of  current  for- 
eign economic  policy  objectives.  The  arti- 
cle follows: 

1  Prom  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
Oc:.  30,  1967] 
World     Harmonv     Held     at     Issue — Broad 
Gaged  Policy  Probe  Envisaged  in   House 
Hearings  on  Basic  Trade  Bill 
(By  Representative  Thomas  B.  Curtis i 
The  immediate  focus  of  our  foreign  trade 
policy  has  now  fully  shifted  to  the  Congress. 
which  has  the  constitutional  power  to  regu- 
late interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

The  shift  of  focus  to  Congress  has  occurred 
for  several  reasons.  First,  the  authority  given 
the  President  to  negotiate  t^arlfl  rates  expired 
on  June  30  this  year  and  renewal  In  some 
manner  seems  to  be  a  necessity.  Second,  the 
Kennedy  Round  negotiations  resulted  In  at 
least  one  agreement — that  on  the  American 
Selling  Price  System — which  requires  Con- 
gressional approval  Third,  Congress  has  an 
obligation  to  review  the  uses  of  the  delega- 
tions of  tarlfT  negotiating  authority  It  gave 
In  the  1962  Trade  Expansion  Act,  and  to  set 
the  course  of  our  future  International  trade 
efforts  by  appropriate  legislation.  Finally. 
Congress  has  a  continuing  obligation  to  ex- 
amine the  problems  of  domestic  industries 
that  consider  themselves  unfairly  disadvan- 
taged by  trends  in  foreign  trade  and  Inter- 
national competition,  to  see  whether  there 
are  grounds  for  remedial  Congressional 
action. 

POLICY     AT     CROSSROADS 

Ways  and  Means  Committee  consideration 
of  trade  legislation,  whenever  it  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  will  come  at  a  crucial 
time  for  all  the  above  reasons.  But  there  are 
other  Important  elements  at  work  that  have 
charged  the  political  atmosphere  and  have 
prepared  the  ground  for  one  of  the  most  In- 
tense discussions  on  trade  policy  this  nation 
has  recently  experienced.  We  are  now  at  a 
crossroads  in  American  commercial  policy, 
where  the  principles  that  have  guided  otir  ac- 
tion since  the  1930  "Smoot-Hawley"  Tariff 
Act  are  truly  "up  for  grabs." 

Since  the  1930  Act,  Congress  has  almost 
without  exception  refused  to  legislate  tariffs 
for  Individual  commodities.  The  Smoot- 
Hawley  Act  was  traumatic  for  the  Congress, 
an  orgy  of  log-rolling  which  convinced  those 
members  of  Congress  who  participated  In  It 
that  the  Congress  must  step  out  of  this  area 
and  delegate  primary  responsibility  for  ad- 
justment of  individual  tariff  rates  to  the  Ex- 
ecuave.  This  Is  the  policy  that  is  now  being 
threatened. 

DRIVE    FOR    protection 

Those  of  us  who  follow  closely  U.S.  business 
developments  know  that  vocal  elements  of 
certain  American  industries  have  strongly 
voiced  their  opinions  that  Imports  are  damag- 
ing them  severely  and  that  they  need  special 
measures  to  cushion  them  from  certain  forces 
at  work  in  the  International  marketplace. 
There  have  always  been  industries  that  have 
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come  to  Congress  to  present  their  foreign 
trade  problems.  In  the  past  these  Industries 
have  been  more  or  less  labor  Intensive. 
smaller  Industries.  Now  we  find  that  at  least 
two  giant  Industries,  textiles  and  steel,  are 
making  such  cases  In  apparent  unanimity. 

Important  to  point  out  Is  that  the  forin  of 
protection  nuw  being  sought  by  these  groups 
is  not  higher  tariffs,  but  instead,  quotas. 
Quotas  are  accompanied  by  their  very  nature 
with  adminlstraUve  complications.  A  system 
of  granting  licenses  to  assign  shares  of  the 
quota  amount  often  accompanies  the  quota 
system,  though  not  always.  But,  by  lis  very 
nature,  the  quota  Is  inevitably  open  to  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  administrative  discretion 
that  promotes  special  privilege  which  ulti- 
mately leads  to  corruption. 

The  United  SUtes,  and  other  countries, 
have  for  decades  abjured  quotas  as  a  means 
of  regulating  trade.  This  policy  became  dur- 
ing the  '305  and  postwar  period  a  commonly 
accepted  principle  of  InternaUonal  commer- 
cial policy  and  therefore  was  also  made  a 
cardinal  principle  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Equally  well  accepted 
Is  that  when  governments  must  choose  a  de- 
vice to  reflect  International  competitive  dif- 
ferentials, they  should  use  tariffs,  not  quotas. 

THE    CURRENT    "CLIMATE" 

The  strength  of  the  movement  toward 
quotas  can  be  gauged  by  the  three-day  hear- 
ings of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  that 
began  Oct.  18  These  hearings  were  conducted 
to  examine  proposals  for  import  quotas  on 
oil,  meat,  lead  and  zinc,  textiles,  steel  and 
dairy  products,  among  many  other  com- 
modities. 

Unfortunately,  no  economists  were  spe- 
cifically asked  to  tell  the  committee,  and  the 
public,  about  the  economic  effects  of  the 
quota  mechanism,  or  Its  relationsl:iip  to  U.S. 
trade  policy.  Instead,  the  hearings  were 
structured  simply  to  allow  those  pressures  In 
the  society  with  an  Immediate  Interest  In  the 
subjects  under  study  to  come  forward.  This 
Itself  can  be  a  very  valuable  exercise  If  con- 
ducted fairly.  But  it  Is  hardly  a  proper  way 
to  examine  an  important  economic  Issue,  a 
major  departure  from  established  policy. 

These  forces  are  at  work  In  the  context  of 
an  economic  climate  concerned  with  the  seri- 
ous threat  of  Inflf.tion  and  fiscal  problems, 
with  an  underly'ng  tension  resulting  from 
dissatisfactli^r.  with  a  difficult  war.  All  these 
influences  are  reflected  In  Congres.s.  In  these 
circumstances  concern  with  a  matter  like 
national  trade  policy  tends  to  be  relegated  to 
the  background. 

There  is  Instead  a  feeling  that  "it  is  not 
very  important,"  and  this  feeling  is  strength- 
ened by  a  remarkable  absence  of  Presidential 
leadership  in  the  foreign  economic  field,  par- 
ticularly trade  and  the  closely  related  fields 
of  foreign  Investment. 

Some  might  argue  that  the  President's 
concern  must  primarily  be  with  the  Vietnam 
war.  and  not  with  our  foreign  economic  pol- 
icy. But  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  behind 
the  Vietnam  War  lie  foreign  economic  policy 
Issues  that  if  properly  dealt  with  In  the  be- 
ginning stages  of  the  Vietnamese  problem 
might  have  prevented  that  problem  from  de- 
veloping into  open  war.  Even  In  the  present 
context  there  are  economic  Issues  that  re- 
main. In  my  view,  fundamental  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  current  conflict.  Certainly  the 
history  of  several  wars  has  shown  that  In- 
ternational economics  Is  as  Important  to  war 
and  peace  as  the  force  of  arms. 

FACTORS    IN    BACKDROP 

This  Is  the  context  of  Congressional  con- 
sideration of  an  Administration  trade  bill. 
Hearings  on  a  bill,  if  properly  organized, 
would  provide  a  very  welcome  focus  for  the 
responsible  study  and  discussion  of  all  the 
interests  that  now  seek  expression  on  this 
subject,  but  the  factors  I  have  outlined 
above  have  already  affected  the  Congression- 
al scene. 


For  the  Immediate  fight  has  now  shifted  to 
the  Senate.  Though  at  the  time  of  writing  it 
seems  that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
will  not  attach  a  comprehensive  quota  mew- 
ure  to  the  Social  Security  bill  as  certain 
Senators  had  hoped,  there  is  a  real  possibility 
that  such  a  measure  may  be  attached  to  a 
minor  tariff  bill  already  passed  by  the  House 

If  the  offensive  can  be  gained  by  the  Ad- 
ministration and  those  interested  in  expand- 
ed International  trade,  and  the  focus  of  the 
trade  Issue  can  again  be  shifted  to  a  positive 
trade  bill,  then  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
hearings  would  serve  the  very  Important 
function  of  constructively  focusing  the  de- 
bate and  discussion  about  trade  In  the  proper 
forum. 

ADMINISTRATION     TRADE     BILL 

The  Administration  has  Indicated  that  Its 
trade  bill  will  have  three  titles,  including  ap- 
proval of  the  so-called  "second  package"  of 
the  Kennedy  Round  chemical  sector  negotia- 
tions, which  Includes  conversion  of  the  ASP 
system  to  normal  valuation  methods:  adjust- 
ment assistance  "liberalization"  measures; 
and  "housekeeping"  tariff  negotiation  au^ 
thorlty. 

The  basic  bill  will  be  the  basis  for  public 
hearings  by  the  Committee.  Thus  It  will  serve 
as  the  focal  point  of  the  Committee's  initial 
studies,  a  process  of  self-education  about  the 
issues  Involved.  By  this  process  of  study  the 
Committee  will  begin  to  form  judgments 
about  the  bill  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the 
economy,  and  will  be  ready  to  shape  It  as 
it  sees  necessary.  In  so  acting,  the  Committee 
will  function  as  the  Institution  of  Congress 
Ideally  should— as  a  study  and  deliberative 
body  that  reaches  conclusions  through  public 
discussion  and  debate. 

The  Committee  v:iU  no  doubt  give  very 
great  attention  to  the  details  of  the  second 
package  resulting  from  the  chemical  nego- 
tiations, to  determine  whether  or  not  we  got 
a  good  deal  in  our  bargaining  with  the  Eu- 
ropean Community,  Britain  and  Switzerland. 
There  should  certainly  be  Intensive  Commit- 
tee examination  of  the  problems  posed  by 
the  relationship  of  the  special  adjustment  as- 
sistance measures  with  the  rest  of  our  pro- 
grams for  helping  workers  to  adjust  to  eco- 
nomic change.  My  own  view  is  that  the  ad- 
justment assistance  measures  providing  for 
dislocation  due  to  foreign  trade  should  not 
be  distinct  from  the  totality  of  our  labor 
adjustment  programs. 


HOUSEKEEPING    AUTHORITY 

Finally,  the  Committee  should  look  closely 
into  the  Justification  for  the  Administration's 
requests  for  "housekeeping  authority,"  and 
into  the  uses  to  which  the  Administration 
might  be  able  to  put  additional  authority  to 
negotiate  tariffs  or  other  trade  problems  in 
specific  cases,  areas  touched  on  In  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  but  not  solved. 

Though  it  may  be  premature  to  do  so,  I 
would  suggest  some  other  areas  in  which  the 
Committee  may  well  amend  the  Administra- 
tion trade  bill. 

For  example,  there  is  need  for  work  on 
non-tariff  barriers  on  two  fronts:  study  ta 
discover  what  they  are,  and  how  they  operate, 
and  then  international  negotiation  to  correct 
them.  In  order  to  provide  authority  for  the 
President  to  undertake  such  an  effort,  the 
Committee  will  have  to  have  ample  testimony 
to  show  that  non-tariff  barriers  are  an  Im- 
portant problem,  and  such  testimony  should 
be  concrete  and  specific,  so  that  language 
can  properly  be  drafted  to  comprehend  the 
problems  brought  to  the  Committee's  atten- 
tion, 

TRADE   WrrH    NEEDY    NATIONS 

Another  area  that  deserves  fullest  public 
discussion,  in  addition  to  the  attention  of 
the  Ways  end  Means  Committee,  Is  the  prob- 
lem of  the  trade  of  the  developing  countries. 
The  reader  might  ask  how  much  subject 
matter  might  be  injected  Into  the  hearings, 
but  there  are  several  areas  where  the  Commlt- 
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.«.  because  It  is  the  foreign  trade  commit- 
\te  oi  Congress,  has  Jurisdiction.  The  Com- 
mittee has  an  interest  in  primary  commodi- 
'^ei.  which  supply  much  of  the  developing 
Muntrles"  Income  from  export  sales.  The 
Coffee  Agreement,  and  any  new  commodity 
«recment8,  Buch  as  an  agreement  for  cocoa, 
are  the  legislative  concern  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Any  scheme  for  tariff  preferences,  either 
generalized  or  undertaken  on  behalf  of  a 
Specific  country  or  geographic  region,  would 
bive  to  be  considered  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  For  this  reason,  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate for  the  Committee  to  consider  at 
least  generally  whether  it  can  shape  the  trade 
bill  to  Include  the  trade  problems  of  the  de- 
reloplng  countries. 

EAST-WEST   CONSIDERATIONS 

Another  element  that  may  well  find  Its 
say  into  the  Committee's  studies  on  trade 
ire  proposals  to  increase  "East-West"  trade 
by  extending  most-favored  nation  tariff 
treatment  to  Communist  countries.  In  this 
area  the  Comra'ittee  has  already  shown  itself 
»  be  responsive  to  the  view  that  the  involve- 
ment of  many  Communist  states  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict  makes  such  trade  expan- 
sion most  undesirable.  From  my  own  point 
of  view,  I  feel  one  should  look  at  East-West 
trade  proposals  from  the  point  of  view  of  ex- 
itnlning  the  difficult  problems  of  the  interac- 
tion—^the  "commingling" — of  a  state  trad- 
ing, centrally  planned  economy  with  an 
essentially  free  market  economy  such  as  our 
own.  This  to  me  should  be  the  primary  focus 
of  our  efforts,  and  I  would  personally  wel- 
come hearings  to  explore  these  problems. 

PROCEDURES,   ADMINISTRATION 

Finally,  there  is  the  broad  area  of  proce- 
dures and  administration.  Since  my  first  con- 
tacts with  the  actual  conduct  of  our  trade 
program  in  1956.  I  have  tried  to  shape  the 
successive  Reciprocal  Trade  Acts  to  include 
proper  administrative  procedure.  I  felt  It 
was  Important  to  set  the  conduct  of  trade 
negotiations  out  on  its  own  base,  so  that 
decisions  could  be  made  more  impartially, 
and  the  negotiations  be  conducted  more 
fairly  This  required,  I  felt,  a  more  extensive 
and  intelligent  use  of  the  resources  within 
our  own  country  who  dally  deal  with  the 
workings  of  International  trade — business- 
men find  trade  association  representatives 
particularly. 

During  the  Kennedy  Round  much  progress 
was  made  In  this  area,  but  more  can  still  be 
niade  The  deeper  Involvement  of  export  in- 
terests In  trade  negotiations  should  certainly 
be  striven  for. 

In  the  area  of  administration,  I  think 
that,  overall,  the  Offlce  of  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Trade  Negotiations  has  worked 
well,  though  it  has  suffered  from  having  its 
small  staff  carry  too  large  a  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility. My  own  view  is  that  the  respon- 
sibilities and  functional  abilities  of  this  staff 
should  be  increased,  as  the  nucleus  for  the 
eventual  establishment  of  a  foreign  economy 
policy  agency  at  Cabinet  level.  In  this  con- 
text it  is  extremely  interesting  to  note  that 
in  the  current  merger  and  reorganization 
the  executive  commission  of  the  three  Euro- 
pean communities  (EEC,  Euratom,  Coal  and 
Steel  Community)  have  separated  the  for- 
eign affairs  function  from  the  foreign  eco- 
nomic function  and  have  created  a  depart- 
ment speciflcally  for  foreign  economies 

In  both  areas — procedure  and  administra- 
tion of  the  trade  program — the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  may  wish  to  make  inno- 
vations. 

CONTRIBUTION    OF    CONGRESS 

Beyond  these  possible  additions  to  a  new 
trade  bill,  there  are  at  least  two  areas  In 
which  the  Congress  Itself  can  strengthen  Its 
fulfillment  of  the  power  to  regulate  foreign 
commerce. 

The  first  of  these  "reforms  or  Innovations 
would  be  to  develop  more  effective  means  of 


coordinating  the  work  of  all  the  Committees 
of  Congress  which  share  the  Congressional 
power  to  regulate  foreign  commerce.  Of  the 
20  committee*  of  the  House  (16  In  tlie  Sen- 
ate) there  are  about  16  whoee  Jurisdictions 
In  at  least  some  way  incltide  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy.  This  may  seem  amazing  to 
readers  who  might  think  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  perhaps  also  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  as  the  Committees 
which  have  jurisdiction  over  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy.  But  the  list  Is  much  longer. 

A  partial  accounting  would  Include  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  for  its 
work  in  the  field  of  export  financing  and 
international  monetary  problems,  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  for  its  jurisdiction  over 
P.L.  480,  the  sugar  quota  program,  and  the 
cotton  textiles  quota  program,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  Its  role  in  International  anti- 
trust, patent  and  copyright  problems,  and 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  for  its 
peripheral  authority  In  the  area  of  fair  labor 
standards,  and  In  the  International  Labor 
Organization. 

COMMITTEE  COORDINATION 

The  structure  of  Congress  now  provides 
no  formal  means  for  bringing  together  these 
committees  to  coordinate  their  approaches 
to  foreign  economic  programs.  The  only  tuil- 
fying  force,  when  it  operates  well,  is  the  exec- 
utive branch,  which  in  coordinating  its  own 
foreign  economic  programs  would  also  at- 
tempt to  bring  about  coordinated  Congres- 
sional action  and  reaction  to  them. 

Coordinated  Congressional  work  In  the 
foreign  economic  field  must  finally  depend, 
however,  on  Congress  Itself.  One  of  the 
strengths  of  Congress  Is  Its  flexibility.  It  is 
completely  within  the  realm  of  possibility 
for  Congress  to  create  its  own  task  forces  ad 
hoc  or  continuing,  including  members  of 
Congress  from  all  the  relevant  committees, 
to  jjroperly  synthesize  Oongreeslonal  work  on 
the  broad  range  of  foreign  economic  Issues 
in  which  so  many  of  its  committees  have  a 
part.  Certainly  Congress  should  Itself  take 
such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  do  Its  own 
work  in  this  important  fleld. 

A  wide  and  constructive  national  effect 
would  result  were  Congress  to  set  up  the 
machinery  for  a  thorough  annual  review  of 
the  entire  foreign  trade  field,  including  prob- 
lems of  export  trade  and  Industrial  com- 
modities for  which  we  have  special  programs, 
like  sugar. 

An  ideal  forum  for  this  thoroughgoing  an- 
nual review  is  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. I  propose  that  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946  should  be  amended  to  require  the 
Joint  Committee  to  give  the  same  annual 
attention  to  examining  foreign  economic 
policy  as  it  does  to  examimng  domestic  eco- 
nomic policy  as  presented  In  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  Such  an  annual  review  of  foreign 
trade  and  economic  policy  would  do  much 
to  Improve  public  understanding  and  coordi- 
nated Congressional  action  in  the  foreign 
economic  field. 

It  is  Important  that  the  Congress  act  wise- 
ly and  well  in  the  trade  fleld  in  any  legisla- 
tion to  come.  There  Is  too  much  war  and 
peace  wrapped  up  In  trade  to  act  hastily. 
Truly  this  is  in  an  interdependent  world — 
culturally,  economically,  and  politically — 
and  United  States  policy  must  continue  to 
reflect  awareness  of  these  delicate  Inter-rela- 
t^tnti  ships. 

TRUTH  IN  REPAIRS  FOR  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  tills  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  ejctraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  genileman 
from  Texas? 

There  ■was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  countless  comedies  have  been 
based  on  the  American  consumer's  frus- 
trating experience  with  balky  automo- 
biles, broken  television  sets  and  radios, 
and  the  entrepreneurs  who  minister  to 
the  ills  of  cars  and  appliances. 

But  for  the  Individuals  Involved,  an 
encounter  with  an  incompetent  or  un- 
scrupulous repairman  is  no  laughing 
matter.  It  is  especially  unfunny  when 
the  people  gyppwi  can  ill  afford  the  loss, 
and  have  no  real  recourse  at  all. 

The  service  and  repairs  industries  are 
vast  and  growing  rapidly  as  consumer 
markets  expand.  The  current  Washing- 
ton area  yellow  pages,  for  example,  in- 
clude about  320  listings  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  alone  under  "Automobile  re- 
pairiiig  and  service,'  and  about  165, 
again  in  the  District  of  Columbia  alone, 
under  "Television  dealers  and  service." 
Many  of  these  listings  are  large  dealers, 
often  franchises  connected  with  major 
manufacturers.  But  a  large  number  are 
small  businesses — established  neighbor- 
hood shops,  one-man  operations,  and 
family  stores.  And  a  few  are  fly-by-night 
operators  seeking  a  quick  profit. 

The  repairs  industry  is  a  classic  case 
of  free  enterprise — highly  c»mp€rt;it4ve, 
almost  completely  open  to  new  entrants, 
and  in  most  areas  virtually  uncon- 
strained by  public  regulation  or  quality 
control.  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  as 
in  most  other  areas,  it  is  virtually  im- 
ixissible  for  an  average  layman,  un- 
trained in  the  intricacies  of  vehicles  and 
appliances,  to  challenge  the  repairman's 
technical  assertions,  or  even  to  choose 
intelligently  among  several  garages  or 
repair  shops  bidding  for  his  dollars. 

In  this  freewheeling  atmosphere,  the 
abuses  practiced  by  some  servicemen 
have  cast  shadows  over  the  entire  indus- 
try. The  popular  image  of  repairmen  is, 
to  say  the  least,  not  good.  Consumers 
generally  mistrust  them,  and  often  are 
suspicious  of  overcharging,  poor  work- 
manship, incompetence,  and  outright 
fraud.  These  customer  suspicions  are 
often  far  more  general  than  cases  of  ac- 
tual abuse.  Yet  there  are  many  indica- 
tions that,  in  the  repair  field,  the  buyer 
does  have  reason  to  beware. 

For  example,  4  years  ago  a  survey  of 
auto  repairmen  in  the  Washington  met- 
tropolitan  area  revealed  that  only  about 
27  percent  of  those  surveyed  correctly 
diagnosed  what  was  wrong  with  a  spe- 
cially "doctored"  car.  For  tills  survey,  an 
auto  engineer  had  purposely  pulled  one 
of  the  sparkplug  wires  loose  and  left  it 
dangling  in  full  view.  All  that  was  needed 
was  to  push  the  wire  back  onto  the 
plug — a  1-second  operation.  Yet  many  of 
the  repairmen  sur\ey  diagnosed  an  in- 
credible hst  of  infirmities  and  costly 
repairs. 

The  New  York  Times  recentlj'  reported 
a  survey  of  garages  in  that  city  which 
indicated  than  60  percent  of  those  sur- 
veyed turned  in  false  diagnoses  along 
with  fantastically  inflated  repair  esti- 
mates. 

An  article  in  the  February  1967  issue 
of   Coiisumer  Reports   detailed  similar 
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findings  In  a  survey  of  television  repair- 
men, and  sketched  some  of  the  sharp 
practices  which  were  found  to  be  wide- 
spread In  that  Industry  in  New  York, 
Illinois,  and  elsewhere. 

Here  in  Washington,  the  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureau  In  the  year  ending  May  31. 
1967.  reported  a  total  of  46.687  inquiries 
and  complaints  about  merchandise  and 
servicing.  Of  this  total.  3,468 — the  second 
largest  for  any  one  Item — were  about  TV 
and  radio  sales  and  service,  while  3,187 
were  about  auto  repairs  and  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  time  to  help  the  con- 
sumer get  a  better  break  In  his  necessary 
dealings  with  repairmen.  It  Is  time  for 
Government  to  act,  on  local  and  State 
levels,  to  protect  consumers  against  In- 
competent and  fraudulent  repair  prac- 
tices, and  to  protect  the  service  Indus- 
tries themselves  against  further  erosions 
of  public  confidence. 

I  am  today  introducing  two  bills  to 
guarantee  "truth  in  repairs"  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  In  the  vehicle  servicing 
and  radio- television  repair  fields.  These 
bills  are  Intended  to  establish  procedures 
which,  while  not  Imposing  undue  re- 
strictions on  the  Industry,  will  give  con- 
sumers some  recourse  in  cases  of  appar- 
ent abuse,  and  provide  means  of  disci- 
plining those  repairmen  who  do  misuse 
their  role. 

There  are  three  basic  provisions  to 
each  bill:  registration  of  all  repairmen, 
full  disclosure  of  all  work  done,  and  tech- 
nical monitoring  to  provide  an  Independ- 
ent verification  of  the  quality  of  repairs. 

The  registration  requirement  of  these 
bills  is  not  to  be  confused  with  licensing. 
Under  the  usiial  concept  of  licensing,  a 
person  must  first  undergo  extensive  tests 
for  competency  before  being  permitted 
to  engage  In  a  particular  business.  Li- 
censing of  repairmen  in  other  States  has 
proved  to  be  unwleldly.  costly,  and  Inef- 
fective as  a  means  of  reducing  frauds. 

Under  the  registration  requirement  of 
these  bills,  no  prerequisite  is  necessary  to 
engage  in  the  repair  business  except  the 
payment  of  a  modest  registration  fee. 
Any  person  who  wishes  to  would  be  free 
to  attempt  to  engage  In  the  business  of 
repalrliog  TVs.  radios,  phonographs,  or 
automobiles.  However,  he  must  first  reg- 
ister and.  once  registered  to  do  business, 
must  conform  to  certain  minimal  rules 
of  ethical  conduct  and  full  disclosure. 

Those  found  to  have  prsujtlced  deceit 
could,  however,  be  subject  to  several 
penalties,  including  cancellation  of  their 
registration  or  prosecution  by  the  Dis- 
trict authorities  for  fraud. 

The  disclosure  provisions  of  these  bills 
are  designed  to  let  the  customer  and  in- 
spectors know  what  has  been  done  In 
each  particular  case.  For  example,  under 
the  bill  dealing  with  electronic  appli- 
ances, repairmen  would  have  to.  first, 
furnish  a  written  estimate  for  any  repair 
work  and  not  exceed  the  estimate  with- 
out customer  approval:  second,  tell  the 
customer  whether  a  replacement  picture 
tube  in  a  TV  Is  new  or  used :  third,  return 
to  the  customer  the  old  parts  which  have 
been  replaced:  and  fourth,  give  the  cus- 
tomer a  detailed  repair  Invoice  which  de- 
scribes what  parts  were  Installed.  Indi- 
cates what  labor  wais  required,  and  Item- 
izes costs. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Oovernment 


would  enforce  the  provisions  of  these 
bills.  To  put  muscle  in  the  District's  sur- 
veillance arm,  the  government  would  be 
authorized  to  establish  electronic  and 
automotive  laboratories,  as  has  been  done 
successfully  in  several  other  areas  in- 
cluding California,  to  check  on  the  work 
of  those  repairmen  against  whom  re- 
peated complaints  have  been  made. 
Checks  could  include  reexamination  of 
replaced  parts  to  see  whether  they  were 
really  deficient.  They  could  also  include 
the  preparation  of  'doctored"  sets  and 
autos,  which  could  then  be  run  through 
questionable  .shops.  If  a  pattern  of  fraud 
should  be  established,  action  could  then 
be  taken  against  the  offender  on  the  basis 
of  the  evidence  collected.  In  California, 
where  this  method  has  been  used  to  po- 
lice the  electronic  repair  Industry,  it  has 
been  conservatively  estimated  that  the 
incidence  of  TV  repair  fraud  has  been  re- 
duced by  one-third. 

Mr  Speaker,  these  provisions  would  re- 
quire little  change  in  the  methods  of  op- 
eration of  reputable  repairmen.  The  only 
effect  on  the  repairman's  pricing  policy, 
for  example,  Is  that  he  would  be  required 
to  disclose  it  fully  and  completely,  ad- 
vising the  customer  of  the  nature  of  the 
repairs,  the  labor  charges  involved,  the 
parts  replaced,  and  the  Itemized  charges. 
No  price  controls  of  any  sort  are  Involved. 
The  dynamics  of  the  marketplace  would 
operate,  in  a--  atmosphere  of  candor  and 
full  factual  disclosure,  to  eliminate  the 
fraudulent,  the  incompetent,  and  the 
elusive  repairmen  who  impose  on  the  gul- 
lible and  unaware  public. 

The  general  public  today  is  constantly 
at  the  mercy  of  repairmen,  and  mercy  Is 
not  often  forthcoming.  A  great  deal  of 
evidence,  coupled  with  widespread  and 
persistent  complaints,  underscores  the 
need  for  consumer  protection  against  re- 
pair abuses.  As  always,  tho-se  most  seri- 
ously hurt  are  the  poor  who  rely  In  large 
part  for  their  entertainment  on  their 
television  set  or  radio,  and  whose  liveli- 
hood may  well  depend  on  the  availability 
of  an  automobile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that  these 
bills  offer  a  panacea.  I  do  believe  they 
are  a  proper  step  In  the  right  direction. 
Further.  I  air  convinced  that  the  Con- 
gress, by  examining  this  approach  to 
public  protection  In  certain  fields  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  could  set  a  con- 
structive example  for  protection  of  con- 
sumers in  ether  industries  and  other 
.iuri.sdictions. 

Accordingly.  I  hope  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  studied  closely  by  my  col- 
leagues, by  representatives  of  the  Indus- 
tries involved,  by  the  leaders  of  the  busi- 
ness community  In  Washington,  and  by 
consumer  groups  and  individual  citizens. 

I  would  like  to  Include  In  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  article  on  television  re- 
pair frauds  from  Consumer  Reports  of 
February  1967,  and  an  article  on  the  ex- 
perience in  California  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  Sunday,  October  29.  1967.  I  am 
also  including  the  texts  of  the  two  bills: 

[From  Consumer  Reports,  February  1967| 

The    QuAX,rrT    of    TV    Repair    Services 

(Fraud  Is  rife,  some  studies  suggest.  But 
you  can  protect  yourself  by  learning  a  bit 
about  TV  sets  and  by  knowing  how  to  deal 
With  repairmen  ) 

When  the  telephones  rang  In  20  TV  repair 


shops  In  New  York  City  recently,  20  service- 
men  heard  the  same  sorry  tale:  Without 
warning,  the  caller's  set  had  suddenly  lost 
picture  and  sound.  In  due  time  each  repair 
shop  dispatched  a  serviceman,  and  even- 
tually  all  20  TV  sets  were  put  In  worklne 
order.  But  the  bills.  In  most  cases,  Included 
dishonest,  and  sometimes  exorbitant,  over- 
charges. 

CU  knows,  because  our  engineers  had  been 
called  upon  by  the  conductors  of  thu  teet 
(the  Bureau  of  Consumer  Frauds  and  Pro- 
tection of  The  Office  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  State  of  New  York  and  WCBS-TV 
News,  New  York  City)  to  plant  the  trouble. 
In  each  Instance,  our  engineers  burned  out 
the  third  video  IF  amplifier  tube.  Every  tube 
and  each  major  component  waa  marked  with 
Ink  that  waa  visible  only  under  ultraviolet 
■black"  light.  Each  set  was  then  placed  in  a 
private  home.  One  of  our  technicians  made 
sure  that  nothing  had  happened  In  transit 
and  that  he  could  restore  normal  picture  and 
sound  on  the  spot  merely  by  replacing  the 
burned-out  tube. 

But,  the  Bureau  and  WCBS-T\'  News 
found,  only  three  servicemen — one  from  a 
large  department  store  In  Manhattan  and 
two  Independents — contented  themselvea 
with  making  this  simple  repair.  Including  a 
charge  for  service  (the  house  call)  and  labor 
(time  required  to  fix  the  set)  as  well  as  the 
price  of  the  tube,  the  bills  of  these  three  re- 
pair shops  averaged  about  $8.  Reasonable 
enough,  since  the  replaced  tube  llsta  for  |2 
or  so.  The  most  expensive  of  the  three 
charged  $8.93 — but  he  also  replaced  a  second 
tube  that,  our  engineers  confirmed,  had  gone 
bad  meanwhile. 

THE    OREEDT    MAJORrTY 

Most  of  the  other  servicemen  varied  chiefly 
in  the  degree  of  their  greed.  The  highest 
mark  for  rapacity  was  earned  by  a  repair- 
man who  successfully  Insisted  the  set  needed 
shop  work.  He  told  his  customer  that  the  set 
must  have  been  dropped,  and  that  the  tuner 
waa  bad  and  colls  were  missing.  Sure  enough, 
he  returned  the  set  with  a  bill  for  a  tuner 
overhaul  and  alignment.  These  two  "repairs" 
and  one  tube  replacement  brought  his  price 
to  $37.20.  But  as  far  as  we  could  tell,  no 
work  had  been  done  on  the  tuner. 

Fake  tuner  repairs  gave  two  other  service- 
men an  occasion  to  bloat  their  charges.  One 
came  without  tools  or  bag.  He  didn't  bother 
to  open  the  set;  thus,  he  could  offer  neither 
an  opinion  about  what  was  wrong  nor  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  repairs.  Instead,  he 
took  the  set  off  to  his  shop,  where  he  made 
bogus  circuit  repairs,  "installed  an  on/off 
switch."  and  replaced  a  good  tube  as  well  as 
the  blown  one — all  for  $31.45.  The  other 
servicemen  "repaired"  the  automatic  gain 
control  (AGC)  circuit.  Pressed  for  return 
of  the  parts  allegedly  replaced,  he  stalled  for 
a  week  before  presenting  his  customer  with 
six  parts,  none  of  which  belonged  either  to 
the  AGC  circuit  or  to  any  other  part  of  the 
set  he  "fixed."  A  check  of  the  AGC  circuit  re- 
vealed that  It  hadn't  been  touched.  His  bill 
for  $34.23  also  Included  the  cost  of  replacing 
a  good  tube. 

Unnecessary  tube  replacement  turned  up 
In  nine  other  Instances.  (Each  "customer" 
had  been  Instructed  to  ask  for  return  of  any 
replaced  parts.  When  we  got  back  an  al- 
legedly bad  tube  that  checked  "good"  In 
CUs  tube  tester,  we  had  solid  proof  of  fllm- 
flammery.)  In  one  particularly  flagrant  ex- 
ample, the  serviceman  replaced  five  tubes  In 
addition  to  the  dead  one  we  planted,  an  exer- 
cise that  brought  his  bill  up  to  $26.55.  This 
work  was  done  in  his  shop.  He  apparently  did 
something  else  In  his  shop.  too.  Four  of  the 
needlessly  replaced  tubes  were  returned  with 
open  filaments,  Indicating  that  they  had 
been  burned  out  after  the  set  entered  the 
shop.  (Another  "replaced"  tube  was  not  from 
our  set — cind  It  tested  "good.") 

True,  a  tube  can  become  defective  at  any 
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rime  as  happened  In  the  set  fixed  by  one 
Ttlie  honest  repairmen.  But  It  would  take 
"incidence  bordering  on  the  miraculous 
for  four  tubes  in  unrelated  circuits  to  burn 
Lt  slmuiuneously.  Tubes  can  be  burned 
nut  in  a  tube  tester— that's  how  we  supplied 
ourtelves  with  dead  tubes  for  our  rigged 
tfts  But  a  number  of  dials  must  be  set  wrong 
firet  Anyone  making  his  living  in  TV  repair 
would  know  better.  If  the  serviceman  didn't 
know  better  and  blew  four  tubes  accidentally, 
be  shouldn't    have    charged    for    replacing 

One  serviceman  added  Insult  to  injury:  He 
not  only  replaced  two  good  tubes,  but  sub- 
sUtuted  for  one  of  them  a  tube  that  shrank 
the  picture  so  much  that  a  black  margin  ap- 
peared on  the  screen.  Another  replaced  CU's 
doctored  tube  with  one  designed  for  half  the 
voltage,  so  that  the  new  tube  couldn't  last 
long  This  might  be  incompetence:  but  it  was 
something  else  that  prompted  this  man  to 
charge  for  a  "replaced"  additional  tube  that 
he  did  not  replace. 

Three  other  men  may  have  to  be  called 
honest  by  default.  The  functioning  tube  each 
replaced  did  test  out  as  weak  In  CU's  tube 
checker.  But  none  of  these  three  had  a  tube 
checker  with  him.  Thus  none  could  have 
liDown  that  the  extra  tube  he  replaced  was 
other  than  perfect— the  weakness  of  these 
tubes  made  no  discernible  dlfterence  In  the 
TV  picture  or  sound. 

Often  the  servicemen  seemed  to  be  more 
•nterested  In  carting  the  set  away  than  In 
inaklng  It  work.  One  opened  the  back  and 
bottom  of  the  set.  peered  at  It  a  while,  then 
declared  that  It  needed  a  new  condenser  and 
that  the  "control  did  not  work  properly."  The 
work,  he  said,  must  be  done  In  the  shop.  But 
the  set  "owner"  demurred.  Then  the  repair- 
man discovered  the  set  had  a  hum  (audible 
only  to  him).  Again,  no  go.  Then  he  opined 
that  the  tuner  was  damaged,  probably  as  a 
result  of  the  set's  having  been  dropped.  SUll 
no  go.  Finally,  he  replaced  the  defective  tube. 
But  sUU  not  content,  he  soldered  a  connec- 
tion that  didn't  need  soldering  and  departed 
S8.50  In  pocket — an  Inexpensive  repair  made 
possible  only  by  the  owner's  reluctance  to 
let  go  of  the  set.  (The  owner,  by  the  way. 
icted  counter  to  Instructions;  all  had  been 
told  not  to  obstruct  any  serviceman  who  al- 
leged a  set  had  to  go  back  to  the  shop.) 

What  this  test  Indicated,  then,  was  a  de- 
pressing prevalence  of  shoddy  business  ethics. 
Three  of  the  20  shops  were  checked  at  the 
request  of  the  Bureau  of  Consumer  Frauds 
and  Protection  (part  of  the  New  York  At- 
torney General's  ofBce),  which  had  received 
complaints  about  them.  Disregarding  the  At- 
torney General's  three,  and  not  counting  as 
dishonest  the  three  men  who  replaced  addi- 
tional tubes  that  hapj>ened  to  be  weak,  about 
85%  of  the  servicemen  sampled  still  emerged 
as  cheats.  The  bills  of  these  cheats  averaged 
»20.95,  or  an  average  overcharge  of  150%;  the 
greediest  overcharged  by  350%. 

HOW    MUCH   no    TOU    HAVE? 

This  dispiriting  state  of  affairs  Is  not  llmlt- 
•d  to  New  York  City.  Illinois  Attorney  Gen- 
eral wmtam  G.  Clark  turned  up  a  similarly 
dismal  situation  last  spring.  He  challenged 
more  than  two  dozen  service  shops,  most 
selected  at  random  In  the  Chicago  area,  with 
TV  sets  having  one  or  two  defective  tubes. 
Clark  estimated  that  almost  all  the  sets 
ought  to  have  been  fixed  lor  $5  to  $10  (in  a 
very  few  Instances.  $15) .  But  his  Investigators 
were  presented  bills  ranging  from  $14.85  to 
»45.70.  As  a  result  of  his  investlgaUon.  Clark 
charged  18  of  the  shops  with  deliberate  fraud. 

In  some  of  the  worst  instances,  the  repair- 
men Intentionally  damaged  tubes  by  chip- 
ping or  breaking  off  base  connection  pins. 
"Our  expert  said  that  one  set  was  so  butch- 
ered it  looked  like  a  child  had  been  at  It." 
Clark  notes.  Other  examples  of  fraud  lay  In 
what  might  be  termed  creative  billing.  One 
repairman  charged  for  a  mythical  "filament 


blocking  capacitor."  Another  asked  his  cus- 
tomer, "How  much  do  you  have  In  the 
house?"  He  accepted  $37.84,  but  marked  tbe 
bill  "set  fixed  for  cash  on  hand — still  needs 
work." 

StUl  another  spot  check  of  TV  repair  ethics 
was  conducted  recently  by  National  Educa- 
tional Television  for  Its  "Your  Dollar's 
Worth"  series.  The  broadcasters  asked  three 
shops  in  the  New  York  area  to  repair  a 
doctored  T\'  set.  The  set  needed  a  $4.76  tube 
and  a  91f  fuse.  One  repairman  fixed  it  for  a 
reasonable  $7.75,  including  a  $3  service 
charge.  But  instead  of  replacing  the  fuse,  he 
saved  himself  a  trip  to  a  supply  house  by 
wiring  around  It.  The  second  shop  installed 
enough  unneeded  parts  to  bring  the  bill  to 
$21,  and  again  the  fuse  was  bypassed.  The 
third  man  did  replace  the  fuse.  But  like  the 
second,  he  took  the  set  to  the  shop  unneces- 
sarily and  charged  his  customer  $18.75. 

tlnfortunately,  statistics  on  the  extent  of 
TV  fraud  are  few.  But  according  to  Califor- 
nia's Office  of  Consumer  Counsel,  the  tele- 
vision repair  Industry  In  that  state,  testify- 
ing In  favor  of  permanent  registration  of 
electronic  repair  shops,  indicated  that  such 
a  law  would  save  the  public  $11.5  million 
annually  In  overcharges.  The  studies  In  New 
York  and  Chicago,  cited  previously,  while 
admittedly  small  in  scale,  also  point  to  wide- 
spread overcharges.  Coupled  with  the  periodic 
warnings  against  shady  repair  operators  put 
out  by  Better  Business  Bureaus  and  elec- 
tronic servicemen's  trade  associations,  these 
facts  hint  at  something  rotten  In  the  TV 
repair  Industry. 

FOR    THE    AnROrr,    A    WAY    OUT 

What  can  you  do  about  it?  Television  ex- 
I>eris  have  estimated  that  the  majority  of  all 
TV  repairs  Involve  no  more  than  the  replace- 
ment of  a  tube  or  two.  In  this  fact  lies  a  pos- 
sibility of  cutting  your  chances  of  being 
swindled  or,  at  least,  saving  a  repairman's 
service  charge  when  your  set  develops 
trouble.  How?  By  finding  and  changing  a 
faulty  tube  yourself. 

Let  It  be  emphasized,  though,  the  do-it- 
yourself  tube -changing  should  only  be  at- 
tempted by  handy  types  who  aren't  stumped 
by  leaky  faucets  and  broken  doorbells.  And 
the  attempts  should  not  Include  work  on 
small-screen  sets  where  the  components  are 
crowded  together. 

If  you  decide  to  try,  your  first  step  Is  to 
arm  yourself  with  a  television  repair  book 
written  In  laymen's  language,  and  a  tube 
layout  for  your  set.  Look  fcr  a  book  with  a 
list  of  trouble  symptoms  or  illustrations  of 
TV  pictures  with  typical  defects.  These 
symptoms  should  be  keyed  to  a  tube  or  tubes 
that  may  be  at  fault. 

To  locate  In  your  set  the  tubes  indicated, 
consult  the  tube  layout  pasted  Inside  the 
cabinet.  Typically,  these  layouts  show  a 
tube's  number,  its  function  (e.g.,  "RF  am- 
plifier"), and  its  location  in  the  chassis.  If 
your  set  doesn't  have  such  a  layout,  write 
"to  the  manufacturer  lor  one.  The  letter 
should  Include  your  set's  serial  and  model 
numbers:  they're  usually  found  on  the  back 
of  the  set 

Before  you  go  any  further,  fix  firmly  in 
mind  these  three  cardinal  rules  for  tele- 
vision rep>air  laymen: 

Never  use  a  "cheatercord."  Virtually  all 
sets  have  a  "safety  Interlock"  that  discon- 
nects the  chassis  from  the  powerline  as  soon 
as  you  take  the  back  cover  off.  But  senice- 
men  need  to  have  the  set  on  for  some  of  the 
work  they  do.  and  so  use  "cheatercords"  to 
connect  the  chassis  to  the  power  source  with 
the  back  cover  off  This  practice  can  pose 
severe  shock  hazards  to  the  tyro,  however. 
Put  the  back  cover  on  again  If  you  want  to 
check  a  new  tube. 

Always  discharge  residual  high  voltage  be- 
fore  trying  to  replace  any  tubes.  You  can  get 
a  shock  from  an  accessible  high-voltage  tube 
(it  has  a  metal  cap.  and  often  a  plastic  over- 


cap,  with  a  small  wire  attached)  even  when 
the  set  U  not  plugged  In.  To  discharge  this 
voltage,  hold  a  wood-  or  plastic-handled 
screwdriver  by  the  handle  and  place  Its  metal 
Shalt  against  any  metal  part  of  the  chassis. 
At  the  same  time,  touch  the  shaft  to  the 
metal  cap  on  the  high-voltage  tube. 

Never  remove  the  picture  tube  or  chauis. 
Both  operations  can  be  dangerous.  And 
neither  Is  necessary  for  the  tube  replace- 
menu  you  should  lUnlt  yourself  to. 

If,  In  looking  through  the  vents  on  your 
set's  back  cover,  you  notice  that  none  of 
your  tubes  Is  lit,  don't  be  alarmed.  TV  cir- 
cuits can  be  wired  In  either  of  two  ways. 
When  the  tube  fllamente  are  connected  In 
parallel,  only  a  tube  that  goes  dead  will  black 
out;  the  rest  wiU  continue  to  glow.  But  when 
the  filaments  are  connected  In  series,  all 
tubes  in  that  circuit  will  seem  to  go  dead 
when  onlv  one  tube  bums  out,  ThU  Is  the 
same  effect  that  darkens  a  series  string  ol 
Christmas  tree  lights  when  one  bulb  goes. 
It  creates  a  much  more  difficult  diagnostic 
problem.  When  It  happens,  you  have  no  pic- 
ture symptoms  at  all,  and  no  sound.  Hence. 
tips  irom  TV  repair  guides  that  key  plcttire 
or  sound  symptoms  to  specific  defective  tubes 
may  be  ol  little  help.  However,  a  tube  U 
more  likely  to  show  signs  ol  weakness  belore 
It  burns  out  completely. 

CHECKING    THE    TUBES 

When  you  have  narrowed  down  to  a  par- 
ticular tube  or  tubes  as  the  probable  cause 
of  your  trouble,  you  can  remove  these  tubes 
and  check  them  on  one  of  the  tube  testers  to 
be  found  In  many  supermarkets  and  drug, 
hardware,  and  auto  supply  stores.  These 
rather  simple  consoles  can  tell  you  most  of 
what  you  need  to  know— that  Is,  whether 
the  tubes  are  burned  out,  shorted  internally, 
or  weak.  But  neither  a  test-lt-yourself  con- 
sole nor  the  tester  a  serviceman  sometimes 
carries  can  give  you  the  full  story  on  your 
tubes  under  all  possible  conditions  of  use. 
so  this  method  U  not  a  perfect  one. 

A  more  direct  way  to  find  a  defective  tube 
Is  to  subsUtute  tubes  knoin-n  to  be  good  for 
the  ones  in  your  set  ( this  is  the  method  most 
technicians  use).  To  have  on  hand  one  of 
each  different  tube  in  a  monochrome  set. 
you  would  need  to  buy  about  a  dozen  tubes; 
for  a  color  set.  roughly  twice  that  many.  The 
assortment  would  probably  cost  about  $15 
for  monochrome  and  $30  for  color  If  bought 
at  discount  from  an  electronics  supply  house. 
Your  set's  tube-layout  diagram  will  tell  you 
what  to  order. 

DEALING  WITH  THE  REPAIHMAN 

If  your  trouble  can't  be  cured  by  adjust- 
ing the  controls  and  doesnt  seem  to  be 
caused  bv  ft  bad  tube,  you  mxist  then  call  a 
TV  service  shop.  And  here  Is  where  your 
pocketbook  nUght  take  a  beating.  Repairs 
other  than  tube  replacement  can  run  Into 
real  money,  even  In  an  honest  shoo. 

You  can  protect  yourself  to  some  extent 
against  elaborate  and  unnecessary  repairs 
with  the  aid  of  the  list  at  right.  You  will  find 
there  some  typical  television  symptoms  that 
are  extremelv  unlikely  to  require  replace- 
ment of  major,  costly-to-replace  parts.  For 
Instance,  If  the  sound  Is  good  and  the  screen 
Is  niumlnated,  but  without  a  picture,  the 
trouble  Is  Ukelv  to  be  in  the  video  output 
clrcultrv,  a  repaU-  Job  likely  to  run  under 
$10.  The  trouble  Is  not  your  picture  tube. 
Some  other  guidelines: 

To  avoid  a  hasty  choice,  try  to  pick  a  re- 
pairman In  advance.  If  possible,  check  hU 
reputation  with  your  neighbors.  Ask  Bix>ut 
his  rates  for  a  house  call  and  for  labor,  and 
ask  how  long  he  guarantees  his  work. 

Beware  of  the  repairman  who  shows  up 
without  at  least  a  small  tool  kit  and  a  supply 
ol  spare  tubes  He  may  make  a  practice  of 
taking  sets  back  to  his  shop  unnecessarUy. 
Ordinarily,  a  conscientious  repairman  wtU 
at  least  remove  the  back  cover,  check  the 
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tubes,  and  often  make  some  adjustments  of 
the  controls  that  don't  have  external  knobs. 
Don't  let  your  set  out  of  the  house  unless 
you  Icnow  that  the  serviceman  has  a  fixed 
place  of  business.  Occasionally,  the  Cleve- 
land Better  Business  Bureau  has  warned,  a 
sharpie  advertising  only  under  a  company 
name  and  telephone  number  picks  up  a  set 
and  disappears  with  It. 

Try  to  get  a  statement  of  what's  wrong  and 
a  price  estimate  before  your  set  Is  taken  out. 
You're  also  entitled  to  a  receipt  for  the  set. 
If  the  repairman  can't  pinpoint  the  trouble 
In  your  living  room,  ask  him  to  call  you  with 
the  estimate  before  doing  any  repair  work.  If 
you  are  dealing  with  him  for  the  first  time, 
you  might  have  him  put  this  proviso  in 
writing  on  your  receipt. 

Insist  on  an  Itemized  bill  that  Includes  the 
number  of  any  part  replaced  and  a  simple 
description  of  It.  Make  sure  that  all  paper 
work  (the  estimate,  receipt,  and  bill!  in- 
cludes the  business  name,  address,  and  phone 
number  of  the  repair  service,  and  the  tech- 
nician's name.  Any  warranty  on  the  repairs 
should  be  In  writing  and  in  clear  terms.  And 
don't  forget  to  ask  for  any  warranty  Issued 
by  a  manufacturer  (on  a  new  picture  tube, 
for  example  i .  Usually,  replaced  parts  carry 
a  90-day  warranty,  and  a  new  picture  tube 
one  year,  neither  Including  labor. 

Ask  the  repairman  to  return  to  you  any 
parts  he  has  charged  to  replace.  E.xceptlons: 
the  picture  tube  (because  of  the  dangers  In 
handling  Iti  and  parts  replaced  under  a  new- 
set  warranty  (these  ordinarily  must  go  back 
to  the  manufacturer). 

From  time  to  time  you  may  hear  advice 
other  than  that  Included  In  the  above  check- 
list. For  example,  you  are  sometimes  advised 
10  mistrust  a  repairman  whose  service  charge 
seems  "Inordinately  low'  (S3  to  $5)  Spokes- 
men for  the  repair  Industry  claim  that  an 
honest  serviceman  must  get  $7  or  so  Just  to 
cover  his  overhead.  Consequently,  they  say, 
lower  quotes  should  be  automatically  suspect. 
But  apparently  that  rule  of  thumb  doesn't 
always  hold  true  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
three  honest  repairmen  In  the  WCBS-TV 
News  study  In  New  York  charged  only  about 
$4  for  labor  aiid  service,  while  a  couple  of 
shady  operators  charged  $6.50  or  $7  Just  for 
service 

Again,  manufacturers  often  refer  you  to 
their  "authorized"  service  stations  when  vou 
need  a  repair.  We  asked  officials  of  General 
Electric.  RCA  Victor,  and  Zenith  Just  how 
this  authorization  protects  a  set-owner 
against  fraud.  The  three  companies  told  us 
that  they  require  authorized  servicemen  to 
return  parts  they  replace  under  warranty  to 
their  respective  distributors  for  credit — a 
proviso  that  obviously  would  discourage  re- 
placement of  good  parts. 

Asked  about  consumer  protection  In  out- 
ot-warranty  repairs,  a  OE  spokesman  said 
that  the  company's  authorized  servicemen 
are  investigated — but  only  on  a  customer's 
complaint — and  that  authorization  would  be 
revoked  If  a  customer  could  prove  fraud. 
"It's  after  the  fact.  I  agree,"  he  replied  when 
CV  pointed  out  that  this  arrangement  re- 
quired the  consumer  to  do  the  company's 
policing  for  it.  An  official  of  a  Zenith-owned 
distributor  in  New  York  said  he  would  refer 
outraged  set-owners  to  their  Attorney  Gen- 
eral— "if  they  can  prove  fraud."  At  the  same 
time,  he  said  that  fraud  would  mean  the  end 
of  a  serviceman's  authorization.  An  RCA 
executive  dropped  the  problem  into  the  lap 
of  his  company's  distributors,  who  "set  their 
own  dealership  standards  over  which  RCA 
can  e.xercise  no  control."  He  added  that  "it 
gets  down  to  caveat  emptor  .  .  .  but  at  the 
same  time,  we'll  be  trying  to  reflect  the  best 
poaslble   Image  on   the  company." 

This  disconcerting  vagueness  on  consumer 
protection  may  be  a  reflection  of  how  the 
matter  stands  In  practice.  Certainly,  the  New 
York  sampling  In  which  CV  participated  did 
not  yield  any  evidence  that  "authorized" 
servicemen  are  more  scrupulous  than  others. 


DOK5  LICENSTNO  HELP? 

A  ntimber  of  Industry  organizations  have 
for  years  claimed  that  mandatory  licensing 
of  TV  repairmen  Is  the  answer  to  customer 
complaints  of  dishonesty,  shoddy  work,  and 
incompetence.  State  licensing  laws  are  in 
effect  in  Connecticut,  Louisiana,  and  Massa- 
chusetts. Among  cities  with  licensing  ordi- 
nances are  Buffaio.  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Mo.. 
and  Madison,  Wis. 

All  of  these  regulations  require  newcomers 
to  the  trade  to  pass  competence  tests;  but 
technical  competence  obviously  doesn't 
guarantee  ethical  business  practices.  Some 
regulations  have  other  consumer-protection 
features — notably  requirements  that  replaced 
p^ts  be  returned  to  the  customer  and  that 
bills  be  itemized  In  detail. 

All  the  laws  we  looked  at  provide  that  fraud 
can  cost  a  repairman  his  license.  But  an 
ordinary  consumer  would  be  hard  put  to  rec- 
ognize, let  alone  prove,  any  but  the  most 
flagrant  cases  of  fraud.  It's  difficult  even  for 
enforcement  officials  to  prove  fraud.  About 
the  only  way  Is  to  challenge  a  suspected  cheat 
to  flx  TV  seti  with  known  defects,  and  have 
the  results  checked  by  experts.  That's  too 
costly  and  time-consuming  for  most  law- 
enforcement  agencies.  Rigging  sets  well 
enough  to  catch  subtle  frauds  is  no  simple 
task.  When  the  Illinois  Attorney  General  set 
up  his  recent  Investigation  (see  story »,  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  retain  a  professor  of  elec- 
tronics as  a  consultant..  In  the  New  York 
studies.  NET  turned  to  a  commercial  testing 
laboratory,  and  the  Attorney  General's  Office 
and  WCBS-TV  News  to  CU. 

We  asked  officials  of  each  of  the  seven 
licensing  laws  mentioned  If  they  policed 
the  industry  with  rigged  sets.  All  said  they 
did  not.  An  aggrieved  consumer  must  ordi- 
narily send  the  licensing  board  a  written  com- 
plaint. A  formal  complaint  Is  then  mailed  to 
the  accused  serviceman.  If  the  matter  can't 
otherwise  be  resolved,  the  board  may  call  an 
informal  hearing.  But  at  this  hearing,  a  con- 
sumer without  electronics  expertise  may  well 
find  himself  at  a  disadvantage.  The  truth  1.'; 
that  license  revocations  for  fraud  In  televi- 
sion repairs  are  rare  Indeed  under  these  laws. 
Taking  a  somewhat  different  tack.  Cali- 
fornia m  1963  enacted  a  law  designed  solely 
to  detect  and  prosecute  fraud  In  the  televi- 
sion repair  Industry.  This  law  established  a 
Bureau  of  Electronic  Repair  Dealer  Registra- 
tion, with  which  all  repairmen  must  register. 
The  Bureau  promptly  set  up  two  fully 
equipped  electronics  laboratories,  one  in  Los 
Angeles  and  one  in  Sacramento.  Each  month 
these  laboratories  send  five  to  ten  expertly 
rigged  sets  through  repair  shops  on  which 
complaints  have  accumulated.  Each  shop  is 
sampled  two  to  four  times  to  see  if  a  pattern 
of  fraud  emerges.  If  so.  the  Bureau  can  put 
the  shop  out  of  business  by  cancelling  its 
registration,  or  turn  the  case  over  to  a  district 
attorney  for  prosecution  that  might  lead  to  a 
fine  or  Jail  sentence  as  well  as  a  suspension 
of  business. 

And  the  Bureau  does  follow  through  with 
both  kinds  of  action.  In  the  two  years  ending 
January  1966.  the  Bureau  settled  6261  com- 
plaints. It  revoked  the  registrations  of  eight 
gyps  and  helped  convict  39  others  on  various 
criminal  counts.  It  seems  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  the  Board's  vigorous,  if  still 
limited,  policing  must  be  a  strong  deterrent 
to  service  shops  that  might  otherwise  be 
tempted  to  cheat.  It  also  seems  reasonable  to 
assume  that  licensing  boards  that  decry 
shady  business  practices  without  attempting 
to  uncover  them  provide  only  the  most 
limited  consumer  protection. 

whxn  a  repair  is  needed 
A  malfunctioning  TV  set  can  most  often 
be  fixed  merely  by  replacing  one  or  two  In- 
expensive vacuum  tubes.  But  occasionally, 
a  major  component  such  as  the  VHF  tuner, 
p>ower  transformer,  horizontal  output  trans- 
former or  picture  tube  may  have  to  be  re- 
placed   An  important  cost  then  is  for  labor. 


If  a  serviceman  says  a  component  must  be 
replaced,  ask  him  for  his  hourly  rate  and  for 
an  estimate  of  his  labor  time. 

If  you  are  dealing  with  a  repairman  you 
don't  know  well,  we  would  recommend  some 
hesitancy  in  accepting  his  first  verdict  that 
a  set  needs  shop  work.  Unnecessary  trips 
to  the  shop  are  the  stock  In  trade  of  un- 
ethical repairmen  (see  story).  If  you  are 
persistent,  you  may  be  able  to  get  needed  re- 
pairs done  on  the  spot.  Of  course,  you  are 
at  a  disadvantage  since  you  have  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  the  set  really  does  need 
"hospitalization."  There  are,  however,  some 
symptoms  that  only  rarely  Indicate  more 
trouble  than  the  need  for  a  tube  or  two  or. 
especially  with  color  sets,  an  adjustment  or 
antenna  problem.  We  suggest  a  particularly 
skeptical  manner  on  your  part  If  your  set  dis- 
plays any  of  the  following  symptoms: 

Monochrome  and  color  sets 

Screen  lit  and  sound  OK,  but  picture  wont 
stop  rolling  vertically. 

Screen  lit  and  sound  OK,  but  no  picture. 

Picture  of  normal  width,  but  not  high 
enough. 

Picture  of  normal  height  but  not  wide 
enough. 

Picture  too  small  horizontally  and  verti- 
cally. 

Snow  In  the  picture  with  local  (not  fringei 
reception. 

Sound  OK.  but  only  a  bright,  thin,  hori- 
zontal line  across  the  picture  tube. 

Sound  OK.  but  picture  won't  stop  rolling 
vertically  and  moving  horizontally  (no 
sync) . 

Color  sets 

Screen  shows  one  color  with  black-and- 
white  picture.' 

Irregular  color  splotches  on  black-and- 
white  picture.* 

Colored  confetti  on  black-and-white 
picture. •• 

Colored  outlines  on  black-and-white 
picture.* 

Set  shows  only  black-and-white  picture 

Washed-out  colors  that  can't  be  intensi- 
fied.** 

Color  that  is  Intermittent  or  fluctuating.'  • 

rcBES  roa  less 

Tubes  are  now  available  at  discount  In 
many  parts  of  the  country.  Usually,  any  store 
with  a  "test-lt-yourself"  tube  tester  also 
sells  tubes — often  at  discounts  of  around 
20' i.  Electronics-supply  houses  may  oiler 
larger  discounts — as  much  as  SCc  off  list. 

The  companies  listed  below  are  among 
those  that  sell  to  the  general  public  at  dis- 
count and  will  handle  mail  orders.  A  post 
card  to  any  of  them  will  probably  put  you 
on  their  mailing  list  and  bring  you  informa- 
tion on  ordering  procedure,  shipping  charges, 
and  so  on. 

Allied  Radio.  Corp..  100  N.  Western  Ave., 
Chicago.  111.  60680 

Burnsteln-Applebee  Co..  1012  McGee  St.. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64116 

Electronics  Comjjonents  Distributors,  Inc. 
4410  Morningslde  Dr.,  Houston,  Tex.  77006 

Hawthorne  Electronics,  3580  SE.  Hawthorne 
Blvd.,  Portland,  Ore.  97214 

Lafayette  Radio,  111  Jericho  Tpke.,  Syosset, 
N.Y.  11791 

Olson  Electronics,  Inc.,  260  S.  Forge,  Akron, 
Ohio  44308 

Radio  Shack  Corp..  730  Commonwealth 
Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.  02215 

Sun  Parts  &  Hl-Pi.  514  10th  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  39,  1967) 
Cautornu  Ctrrs  TV  Rxpaik  Frauds — Savincb 

Put  at  $11-Miixion — New  York  STxn)TrNO 

Law 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  October  28. — ^Pour 
years  ago,  a  Californlan  who  took  his  televi- 
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*  Probably  an  adjustment. 

•  •  May  be  due  to  antenna. 


lion  set  to  a  repairman  had.  by  the  industry's 
own  estimates,  more  than  a  one-ln.«lx 
chance  of  being  cheated. 

Today  a  state  agency  that  sometimes 
Dlants  "bugs"  in  TV  sets  and  employs  house- 
wives as  undercover  agents  to  take  the  sets 
for  repairs,  is  trying  to  improve  the  picture. 

According  to  William  J.  Hayes,  acting  chief 
oi  the  state  Bureau  of  ElecUonlcs  Repair 
Dealer  Registration,  fraud  has  been  reduced 
bv  at  least  a  third  since  the  agency  was  set 
up  m  1963.  He  puts  the  savings  at  between 
8U-mllllon  and  $12-million  a  year. 

The  California  plan  is  under  study  in  New 
York  City.  The  city's  license  commissioner. 
Joel  J  Tyler,  said  last  week  that  his  agency 
was  preparing  proposed  legislation  for  licens- 
ing of  television  repairmen. 

A    DIFFERENT    APPROACH 

While  the  goal  of  reducing  repair  abuses 
's  'he  same,  New  York's  plan  would  take  a 
somewhat  different  tack  than  California's. 
California  does  not  license  repairmen,  but 
registers  the  owners  of  repair  shops  at  an 
annual  fee  of  $35. 

The  Stat*  agency  handles  some  3.000  com- 
pla'nts  a  year.  The  main  objective  is  in  pro- 
moting compliance  with  the  law  rather  than 
prosecuting  violations. 

The  1963  legislation  that  set  up  the  bureau 
provided  procedures  that  repair  shops  must 
follow.  California's  6.500  electronic  repair 
dealers  now  must: 

Return  old  parts  that  have  been  replaced 

In  a  set. 

Tell  the  customer  whether  a  replacement 
Picture  tube  is  new  or  used. 
■  Furnish  a  written  estimate  on  request  for 
any  repair  work,  and  cannot  exceed  the  esti- 
mate without  customer  approval. 

Present  a  detailed  repair  Invoice.  The  cus- 
•omer  must  be  told  what  parts  were  Installed 
and  what  labor  was  required.  The  technician 
who  did  the  work  must  sign  the  Invoice. 

No  shop  employe  can  be  compensated  on 
the  basis  of  the  amount  of  parts  replaced  in 
a  set  that  he  worked  on. 

LAW    SOUGHT    BY    INDUSTRY 

The  law  stemmed  from  industry  calls  for 
a  crackdown  on  dishonest  repairmen.  The 
California  State  Electronics  Association  esti- 
mated in  1963  that  15  per  cent  of  the  $230- 
mlUlon  that  the  state's  resldenU  had  paid  for 
television,  radio  and  phonograph  repairs  rep- 
resented bill-padding  and  other  forms  of 
fraud. 

The  Legislature  that  year  passed  the  law 
setting  up  the  state  registration  agency,  with 
laixiratories  set  up  here  and  In  Los  Angeles. 
The  fees  that  It  collects  provides  the  funds 
for  Its  $250,0O0-a-year  budget. 

If  a  customer  complains,  one  of  the  bu- 
reau's field  representatives  examines  the  pa- 
perwork on  the  repairs  and.  if  something 
seems  out  of  line,  contacts  the  dealer.  In  a 
few  cases.  Mr.  Hayes  said,  state  technicians 
might  examine  the  repaired  set. 

Besides  checking  on  individual  complaints, 
the  agency  conducts  some  Investigations 
based  on  a  list  of  dealers  that  it  maintains 

"We  don't  go  out  on  a  random  basis  to 
check  people."  Mr.  Hayes  said.  "But  if  a  series 
of  complaints  comes  in  about  a  particular 
shop,  the  agency  runs  an  undercover  test 
on  it." 

INVESTIGATIONS    VARY 

Sometimes  we  use  people  from  the  state 
Division  of  InvesUgation,"  Mr.  Hayes  said. 
Or  we  might  use  housewives  as  undercover 
operators.  The  field  representative  will  put 
the  bug  in  the  set.  Then  the  agent  takes  it 
to  the  dealer. 

Afterwards,  stete  experts  take  the  set  to 
a  laboratory  to  determine  if  the  repair  was 
legitimate. 

Mr.  Hayes  said  that  the  Sacramento  office 
has  a  list  of  about  20  dealers  who  will  be 
Investigated,  while  in  the  Los  Angeles  office, 
the  list  exceeds  30. 


Punishment  can  take  two  paths — an  ad- 
ministrative hearing  for  revocation  of  the 
repair  shop's  registration,  which  would  put 
It  out  of  business,  or  criminal  action  by  the 
state  Department  of  Justice. 

There  have  been  about  30  revocaUons  and 
about  two  dozen  criminal  prosecutions  for 
fraud. 

H.R.   13807 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regUtratlon  of  au- 
tomotive   repairmen    In    the    District    of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in   Congress   assembled.  That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District  of  Colum- 
bia Truth  in  Automotive  Repairs  Act". 
Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "repairing  motor  vehicles" 
Includes  all  repairs  to  vehicles  performed  by 
an  automotive  repair  dealer  but  does  not  in- 
clude repairing  tires,  changing  tires,  lub- 
ricating vehicles.  Installing  light  bulbs,  bat- 
teries, windshield  wiper  blades,  and  other 
minor  accessories,  cleaning,  replacing,  and 
adjusting  spark  plugs,  replacing  fan  belts 
and  oil  and  air  filters,  and  other  minor  serv- 
ices, which  the  Council,  by  regulation,  de- 
termines are  customarily  performed  by  gaso- 
line service  stations. 

(2)  The  term  "automotive  repair  dealer" 
means  a  person  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
who.  for  compensation,  engages  in  the  busi- 
ness of  repairing  motor  vehicles. 

(3)  The  term  "person"  includes  a  firm, 
partnership.    associaUon.    or    corporation. 

(4)  The  term  "Commissioners"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

(5)  The  term  "Council"  means  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council. 

Sec.  3.  The  Council  may  establish  such 
regulations  as  may  be  reasonable  for  the 
conduct  of  automotive  repair  dealers  and 
for  the  general  enforcement  of  the  various 
provisions  of  this  Act  In  the  protection  of  the 
public.  The  Commissioner  shall  enforce  such 
regulations  and  shall  distribute  to  each  reg- 
istered automotive  repair  dealer  copies  of 
this  Act  and  of  the  regulations  thereunder. 

Sec.  4.  The  Commissioner  shall  keep  a 
complete  record  of  all  registered  automotive 
repair  dealers  and  shall  annual  prepare  a 
roster  showing  the  names  and  addresses  of 
all  registered  automotive  repair  dealers.  A 
copy  of  the  roster  shall  be  made  available 
to  anv  person  requesting  it  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  such  sum  as  shall  be  established 
by  the  Council  to  cover  the  costs  thereof. 

SEC.  5.  (a)  The  following  persons  are  ex- 
empt from  the  reqiilrement  of  registration: 

(1)  Any  employee  of  an  automotive  repair 
dealer  if  the  employee  repairs  motor  vehicles 
onlv  as  an  employee;  and 

{2)  Any  person  who  engages  solely  in  the 
business  of  repairing  motor  vehicles  of  a 
smgle  commercial.  Industrial,  or  govern- 
mental establishment. 

(b)  Each  automotive  repair  dealer  shall 
pay  the  fee  required  by  this  Act  for  each 
place  of  business  operated  by  him  In  the 
District  of  ColumbU  and  shall  register  with 
the  Commissioner  upon  forms  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioner.  The  forms  shall  contain 
sufficient  information  to  identify  the  auto- 
motive repair  dealer.  Including  name,  ad- 
dress, and  other  Identifying  data  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner.  If  the  business 
Is  to  be  carried  on  under  a  fictitious  name, 
such  fictitious  name  shall  be  stated.  If  the 
automotive  repair  dealer  is  a  partnership, 
identifying  data  shall  be  stated  for  each 
partner.  If  the  automotive  repair  dealer  is 
a  corporation,  data  shall  be  included  for 
each  of  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  cor- 
poration as  well  as  for  the  individual  in 
charge  of  each  place  of  the  automotive  repair 
dealer's  business. 

Sec.  6.  Upon  receipt  of  the  form  properly 
filled  out  and  receipt  of  the  required  fee. 
the   Commissioner   shall   validate  the  regis- 


tration and  send  a  proof  of  such  valldaUon 
to  the  automotive  repair  dealer.  The  Coun- 
cU  shall  by  regulation  prescribe  conditions 
upon  which  a  person  whose  regUtratlon  has 
previously  been  invalidated  or  has  previ- 
ously been  refused  vaUdation.  may  have  his 
registration  validated. 

Sec.  7.  Every  registration  shall  cease  to  be 
valid  on  June  30  of  each  year  unless  the 
automotive  repair  dealer  has  paid  the  re- 
newal fee  required  by  this  Act  In  accordance 
with  regulations  issued  by  the  Council. 

Sec  8.  A  reglstraUon  shall  c«a»e  to  be  valid 
when  any  of  the  information  provided  by  the 
form  specified  in  section  5  ceases  to  be 
current.  The  Council  shall  make  regulaUons 
prescribing  the  procedure  lor  keeping  such 
registration  information  current. 

Sbc.  9.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  act  as  an 
automotive  repair  dealer  without  first  hav- 
ing registered  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  unless  such  regis- 
tration is  currently  valid. 

Sec.  10.  The  Commissioner  may  refuse  to 
validate,  or  may  Invalidate  temporarUy  or 
permanently  the  registration  of  an  automo- 
tive repair  dealer  for  any  of  the  following  acts 
or  omissions  done  by  himself  or  any  em- 
ployee, partner,  officer,  or  member  of  the  au- 
tomotive repair  dealer  and  related  to  the 
conduct  of  his  business: 

1 1 )  Making  or  authorizing  any  statement 
or  advertisement  which  Is  untrue  or  mis- 
leading, and  which  is  known,  or  which  by  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  care  should  be  known, 
to  be  untrue  or  misleading. 

(2)  Making  any  false  promises  of  a  char- 
acter likelv  to  Influence,  persuade,  or  Induce 
a  customer  to  authorize  the  repair  of  a  motor 
vehicle. 

(3)  Any  other  conduct  which  constitutes 
fraud  or  dishonest  dealing. 

(4  I  Conduct  oonstituUng  gross  negUgence 
(5(  Failure  in  any  material  respect  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  regu- 
lations thereunder. 

Sec.  11.  All  work  done  by  an  automotive 
repair  dealer  shall  be  recorded  on  an  invoice 
m  such  detail  as  is  required  by  regulations 
issued  by  the  CouncU  and  shall  de6cril)e  all 
service  work  done  and  all  parts  supplied  If 
anv  used  parts  are  supplied,  the  Invoice  shall 
clearly  sUte  that  fact  One  copy  shall  be 
given  to  the  ctistomer  and  one  copy  shall  be 
retained  bv  the  automotive  repair  dealer. 

Sec  12  if  a  customer  requests  an  estimate 
for  labor  and  parts  necessary  for  a  specific 
Job  the  automotive  repair  dealer  shall  make 
such  an  estimate  in  writing  and  may  not 
charge  for  work  done  or  parts  supplied  in  ex- 
cess of  the  estimate  without  previous  con- 
sent of  the  customer.  The  automotive  repair 
dealer  may  charge  a  reasonable  fee  for  mak- 
ing the  estimate. 

Sec  13.  The  use  of  the  term  "guarantee  ' 
and  terms  of  like  Import  shall  conform  to 
the  regulations  adopted  by  the  Council. 

Sec  14.  Each  automotive  repair  dealer  shall 
maintain  such  records  as  are  requU-ed  by  the 
regulations  adopted  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  Such  records  shall  be  open 
for  reasonable  Inspection  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

Sec.  15.  No  person  required  to  have  a  vaUd 
registration  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  have  the  benefit  of  any  lien  for  labor 
or  materials  unless  he  has  such  a  valid  regis- 
tration. 

Sec  16.  The  Commissioner  shall  estabUsh 
procedures  for  accepting  complainu  frMn  the 
public  against  any  automotive  repair  dealer. 
Sec  17.  If  the  complaint  does  not  appear 
to  state  anv  violations  of  this  Act.  or  of  the 
regulations  made  pursuant  to  tills  Act.  the 
Commissioner  shall  so  advise  the  complain- 
ant  and  take  no  further  action. 

Sec  18.  If  such  a  complaint  Indicates  a 
possible  violation  of  this  Act  or  of  the  regu- 
lations made  pursuant  to  this  Act.  the  Com- 
missioner shall  advise  the  automotive  repair 
dealer  of  the  contents  of  the  complaint  and. 
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after  the  automotive  repair  dealer  has  had 
reasonable  opportunity  to  reply  thereto,  the 
Commissioner  shall  make  a  summary  In- 
vestigation of  the  facts. 

Sec.  19.  If.  upon  summary  Investigation.  It 
appears  to  the  Commissioner  probable  that  a 
violation  of  this  Act,  or  the  regulations  there- 
under, has  occurred,  the  Commissioner,  In 
his  discretion,  may  suggest  measures  that  In 
his  judgment  would  compensate  the  com- 
plainant for  the  damages  he  has  suffered  as 
a  result  of  the  alleged  violation.  If  the  auto- 
motive repair  dealer  accepts  the  Commis- 
sioner's suggestions  and  performs  accord- 
ingly, the  Commissioner  shall  give  such  fact 
due  consideration  In  any  subsequent  discip- 
linary proceeding.  If  the  automotive  repair 
dealer  declines  to  abide  by  the  suggestions 
of  the  Commissioner,  the  Commissioner  may 
Investigate  further  and  may  Institute  discip- 
linary proceedings  In  accordance  with  pro- 
visions of  this   Act. 

Sec.  20.  The  fees  prescribed  by  this  Act 
shall  be  set  by  the  Council  according  to  the 
following  schedule: 

( 1 )  The  automotive  repair  dealer  registra- 
tion fee  Is  not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than 
850  for  each  place  of  business  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

1 3)  The  annual  renewal  fee  for  an  auto- 
motive repair  dealer  registration  is  not  less 
than  $35  nor  more  than  $50  for  each  place 
of  business  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  If 
renewed  prior  to  its  expiration  date. 

(3)  The  renewal  fee  for  a  registration  that 
Is  not  renewed  prior  to  Its  expiration  date 
shall  be  one  and  one-half  times  the  renew.il 
fee  required  for  a  registration  renewal  prior 
to  Its  expiration  date. 

Sec.  21.  Any  person  who  violates  this  Act 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$1,000  or  by  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  six 
months,  or  both. 

Sec.  23.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  ninety 
days  following  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 
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HR    13808 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  registration  of  radio 
and  television  repairmen  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District  of  Colum- 
bia Truth  on  Electronic  Repairs  Act". 
Sec.  2.  When  used  In  this  Act — 
1 1 1  The  term  "person"  Includes  firm,  part- 
nership, association,  or  corporation. 

1 2)  The  term  "service  dealer"  means  a  per- 
son m  the  District  of  Columbia  who,  for  com- 
pensation, engages  In  the  business  of  repair- 
ing, servicing,  and  maintaining  television, 
radio,  or  phonograph  equipment  normally 
used  or  sold  for  use  In  the  home. 

(3)  The  term  "complainant"  means  a  cus- 
tomer of  a  service  dealer  who  has  complained 
to  the  Commissioner  concerning  such  service 
dealer 

(4)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

;5t  The  term  "Council"  means  the  District 
of  Columbia  Council. 

Sec.  3.  The  Council  may  establish  such 
regulations  as  may  be  reasonable  for  the 
conduct  of  service  dealers  and  for  the  gen- 
eral enforcement  of  the  various  provisions 
of  this  Act  In  the  protection  of  the  public 
The  Commissioner  shall  enforce  such  reg- 
ulations and  distribute  to  each  registered 
service  dealer  copies  of  this  Act  and  of  the 
regulations  thereunder. 

Sec.  4.  The  Commissioner  shall  keep  a  com- 
plete record  of  all  registered  service  dealers 
and  shall  annually  prepare  a  roster  showing 
the  names  and  addresses  of  all  registered 
service  dealers.  A  copy  of  the  roster  shall  be 
made  available  to  any  person  requesting  it 
upon  the  payment  of  such  sum  as  shall  be 
established  by  the  Council  to  cover  the  costs 
thereof. 

Sic.  6.  Each  service  dealer  shall  pay  the 


fee  required  by  this  Act  for  each  place  of 
business  operated  by  him  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  shall  register  with  the  Com- 
missioner upon  forms  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner.  The  forms  shall  contain  suf- 
ficient Information  to  Identify  the  service 
dealer,  including  name,  address,  and  other 
identifying  data  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioner. If  the  business  is  to  be'carrled  on 
under  a  fictitious  name,  such  fictitious 
name  shall  be  stated.  If  the  service  dealer 
is  a  partnership,  identifying  data  shall  be 
stated  for  each  partner.  If  the  service  dealer 
is  a  corporation,  data  shall  be  Included  for 
each  of  the  officers  and  directors  of  the 
corporation  as  well  as  for  the  Individual  In 
charge  of  each  place  of  the  service  dealer's 
business. 

Sec.  6.  Upon  receipt  of  the  form  properly 
filled  out  and  receipt  of  the  required  fee, 
the  Commissioner  shall  validate  the  regis- 
tration and  send  a  proof  of  such  validation 
to  the  service  dealer.  The  Council  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe  conditions  upon  which 
a  person  whose  registration  has  previously 
been  Invalidated  or  has  previously  been  re- 
fused validation,  may  have  his  registration 
validated. 

Sec.  7.  Every  registration  shall  cease  to 
be  valid  on  June  30  of  each  year  unless  the 
service  dealer  has  paid  the  renewal  fee  re- 
quired by  this  Act  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations Issued  by  the  Council. 

Sec.  8.  A  registration  shall  cease  to  be 
valid  when  any  of  the  Information  provided 
by  the  form  specified  In  section  5  ceases  to 
be  current.  The  Council  shall  make  regula- 
Uons  prescribing  the  procedure  for  keeping 
such   registration    Information   current. 

Sec.  9.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  act  aa  serv- 
ice dealer  without  first  having  registered  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  unless  such  registration  Is  currently 
valid. 

Sec.  10.  The  Commissioner  may  refuse  to 
validate,  or  may  Invalidate  temporarily  or 
permanently  the  registration  of  a  service 
dealer  for  any  of  the  following  acts  or  omis- 
sions done  by  himself  or  any  employee  part- 
ner, ofl3cer,  or  member  of  the  service  dealer 
and  related  to  the  conduct  of  his  business: 

(1)  Making  or  authorizing  any  statement 
or  advertisement  which  is  untrue  or  mis- 
leading, and  which  is  known,  or  which  by 
the  exercise  of  reasonable  care  should  be 
known,  to  be  untrue  or  misleading. 

(2)  Making  any  false  promises  of  a  char- 
acter likely  to  infiuence.  persuade,  or  Induce 
a  customer  to  authorize  the  repair,  service, 
or  maintenance  of  the  equipment  covered 
by   this   Act. 

(3)  Acting  for  more  than  one  customer 
In  a  transaction  without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  all   parties   thereto. 

(4)  Any  other  conduct  which  constitutes 
fraud  or  dishonest  dealing. 

(5)  Conduct  constituting  gross  negligence. 

(6)  Failure  In  any  material  respect  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
regulations  thereunder. 

Sec.  11.  All  work  done  by  a  service  dealer 
shall  be  recorded  on  an  Invoice  in  such  detail 
as  Is  required  by  regulations  issued  by  the 
Council  and  shall  describe  all  service  work 
done  and  all  parts  supplied.  If  any  used  parts 
are  supplied,  the  invoice  shall  clearly  state 
that  fact.  One  copy  shall  be  given  to  the 
customer  and  one  copy  shall  be  retained  by 
the  service  dealer  for  a  period  of  at  least 
one  year. 

Sec.  13.  The  service  dealer  shall  return 
replaced  parts  to  the  customer  excepting 
such  parts  as  may  be  exempted  from  this  re- 
quirement by  regulations  of  the  Council  and 
excepting  such  parts  as  the  service  dealer 
needs  to  return  to  the  manufacturer  or  dis- 
tributor under  a  warranty  arrangement. 

Sec.  13.  If  a  customer  requests  an  estimate 
for  labor  and  parts  necessary  for  a  specific 
Job,  the  service  dealer  shall  make  such  an 
estimate  In  writing  and  may  not  charge  for 


work  done  or  parts  supplied  In  excess  of 
the  estimate  without  previous  consent  of  th» 
customer.  The  service  dealer  may  charue  » 
reasonable  fee  for  making  the  estimate 

Sec.  14.  A  service  dealer  may  not  make  the 
compensation  of  any  employee,  partner 
officer,  or  member  dependent  upon  the  value 
of  parts  replaced  m  any  equipment  by  o- 
with  the  consent  of,  such  employee,  partner 
officer,  or  member. 

Sec.  15.  The  use  of  the  word  "guarantee" 
and  words  of  like  Import  shall  conform  to 
the  regulations  adopted  by  the  Council 

Sec.  16.  Each  service  dealer  shall  maintain 
such  records  as  are  required  by  the  regula- 
tions adopted  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  Such  records  shall  be  open  for  rea- 
sonable inspection  by  the  Commissioner. 

Sec.  17.  No  person  required  to  have  a  valid 
registration  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  have  the  benefit  of  any  lien  for  labor  or 
materials  unless  he  has  such  a  valid  registra- 
tion. 

Sec.  18.  The  Commissioner  shall  establish 
procedures  for  accepting  complaints  from 
the  public  against  any  service  dealer. 

Sec.  19.  If  the  complaint  does  not  appear 
to  state  any  violations  of  this  Act,  or  of  the 
regulations  made  pursuant  to  this  Act.  the 
Commissioner  shall  so  advise  the  complain- 
ant and  take  no  further  action. 

Sec.  20.  If  such  a  complaint  Indicates  a 
possible  violation  of  this  Act  or  of  the  regu- 
lations made  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  advise  the  service  dealer  of 
the  contents  of  the  complaint  and,  after  the 
service  dealer  has  had  reasonable  opportunity 
to  reply  thereto,  the  Commissioner  shaU 
make  a  summary  Investigation  of  the  facts. 
Sec.  21.  If.  upon  summary  Investigation,  it 
appears  to  the  Commissioner  probable  that  a 
violation  of  this  Act.  or  the  regulations  there- 
under, has  occurred,  the  Commissioner  In 
his  discretion,  may  suggest  measures  that  In 
his  Judgment  would  compensate  the  com- 
plainant for  the  damages  he  has  suffered  as 
a  result  of  the  alleged  violation.  If  the  serr- 
Icedealer  accepts  the  Commissioner's  sug- 
gestions and  performs  accordingly,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  give  such  fact  due  considera- 
tion In  any  subsequent  disciplinary  proceed- 
ing. If  the  service  dealer  declines  to  abide  by 
the  suggestions  of  the  Commissioner,  the 
Commissioner  may  investigate  further  and 
may  Institute  disciplinary  proceedings  in  ac- 
cordance with  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  22,  The  fees  prescribed  by  this  Act 
shall  be  set  by  the  Council  according  to  the 
following  schedule: 

(1)  The  service  dealer  registration  fee  Is 
not  less  than  $23  nor  more  than  $50  for  each 
place  of  business  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

(3)  The  annual  renewal  fee  for  a  service 
dealer  registration  Is  not  less  than  $25  nor 
more  than  $50  for  each  place  of  business  in 
the  District  of  Coliunbla,  If  renewed  prior  to 
Its  expiration  date. 

(3)  The  renewal  fee  for  a  registration  that 
Is  not  renewed  prior  to  Its  expiration  date 
shall  be  double  the  renewal  fee  required  for 
a  registration  renewal  prior  to  Its  expira- 
tion date. 

Sec.  23.  Any  person  who  for  the  purpose  ol 
repairing  a  television  or  radio  set  removes 
the  set  from  the  premises  of  the  owner  shall 
furnish  the  owner  at  the  time  of  such  re- 
moval with  a  receipt  containing  all  the  fol- 
lowing Information : 

(1)  The  name  and  business  address  oi 
the  person  or  business  firm  which  will  re- 
pair or  authorize  the  repair  of  the  television 
or  radio  set. 

(2)  The  name  of  the  person  who  actually 
removes  the  set  from  the  owner's  premises 
If  different  from  the  person  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1). 

(3)  Each  and  every  address  at  which  the 
television  or  radio  set  will  be  kept,  repaired, 
or  stored,  If  different  from  the  address  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 
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(4)  A  description  Including  the  make  and 
model  of  the  television  or  radio  set  removed 
from  the  premises. 

(5)  An  estimate  of  the  total  charges,  in- 
cluding parts  and  labor,  to  be  levied  for  all 
services  to  be  rendered. 

i6|  A  statement  of  the  total  charges  which 
vUl  be  levied  If  the  television  or  radio  set 
Is  returned  without  being  repaired. 

SBC.  24.  In  every  Instance  In  which  charges 
In  excess  ol  $15  are  levied  for  the  repair  oi 
s  television  or  radio  set  the  person  receiving 
payment  shall  give  the  person  making  pay- 
ment a  receipt  at  the  time  of  payment  con- 
taining all  the  following  Information; 

ll)  The  name  and  address  of  the  person 
making  or  authorizing  the  repairs. 

(21    A  statement  of  the  total  charges. 

(3)  An  Itemization  and  description  of  all 
parts  placed  In  the  set  indicating  the  charges 
levied  for  each  part. 

(4)  A  statement  of  the  charges  levied  for 
labor. 

(5)  A  description  of  all  other  charges 
Sec  25.  No  Hens  or  other  rights  to  main- 
tain possession  of  the  television  or  radio  set 
pending  payment  of  charges  for  repair,  shall 
exist  where  the  total  charges  levied  for  the 
repair  of  a  television  or  radio  set  exceeds  the 
higher  of  (1)  the  amount  estimated  In  writ- 
ing under  paragraph    (5)    of  section   23,   or 

(2 1  a  written  revision  of  such  estimate 
signed  and  dated  by  the  owner  of  the  tele- 
vision or  radio  set. 

Sec.  26.  Any  waiver  by  the  set  owner  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
contrary  to  public  policy  and  shall  be  void 
and  unenforceable. 

Sec.  27.  Any  person  who  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  shall  be  punished  by  a  hne 
not  exceeding  $1,000  or  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  six  months,  or  both. 

Sec.  28.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  ninety 
days  following  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 


AIR  QUALITY  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentlewomtin 
from  niinois  [Mrs.  Red)]  may  extend  her 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  deserves  our  sup- 
port. 

Most  of  us  remember  the  days  not  too 
long  ago  when  people  Joked  about  the 
smog  in  Los  Angeles,  the  smoke  In  Pitts- 
burgh, the  wind-blown  soot  in  Chicago, 
and  so  on :  and  we  are  aware  that  air  pol- 
lution is  by  no  means  a  new  problem.  In- 
deed, as  far  back  as  A.D.  61  the  philoso- 
pher Seneca  complaind  about  "the  heavy 
air  of  Rome"  with  its  "pestilent  vapors." 
But  over  the  years  everyone  seemed  to 
assume  that  nature  would  automatically 
take  care  of  eliminating  the  tons  of  con- 
tamination pumped  into  the  atmos- 
phere— and  perhaps  50  years  ago  this  was 
true  to  some  extent.  Today,  however,  no 
one  jokes  about  it  anymore.  Times  have 
changed.  Nature,  despite  all  its  wonders, 
is  fighting  a  losing  battle.  Pollution  has 
become  one  of  the  most  urgent  public 
problems  facing  Americans  today.  Ef- 
fective programs  to  control  pollution 
must  receive  priority — and  air  pollution 
is  particularly  critical  since,  unlike  water 
which  can  be  treated  for  reuse,  there  is 
no  method  of  treating  the  air  around  us 
before  it  is  "consumed." 
It  is  my  privilege  to  represent  a  di- 


versified congressional  district,  one 
county  of  which  lies  within  the  north- 
eastern Illinois  metropolitan  area  which 
includes  Chicago:  and  in  a  recent  re- 
port by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
this  metropolitan  area  was  ranked  sec- 
ond among  65  in  terms  of  the  severity  of 
air  pollution.  As  you  know,  the  Chicago 
region  and  the  surrounding  coionties  in 
northeast  Illinois  comprise  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  prosperous  industrial 
and  urban  areas  in  the  world:  but  like 
other  urban  areas  across  the  country, 
also,  we  are  finding  in  Illinois  that  we 
must  pay  a  considerable  price  for  this 
industrial  and  commercial  development 
in  the  form  of  air  pollution  from  incresis- 
ing  numbers  of  automobiles,  houses,  fac- 
tories, p>owerplants,  incinerators,  and  so 
forth.  With  an  additional  2.5  million 
more  people  expected  in  the  area  during 
the  next  25  years,  the  prospects  of  main- 
taining future  air  quality  are  alarming, 
to  say  the  least. 

In  a  recent  technical  survey  on  the 
management  of  air  resources  in  the  area 
by  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning 
Commission,  more  than  one-half  of  the 
177  communities  reported  air  pollution 
problems  In  9  percent  of  them,  includ- 
ing Chicago  and  15  suburbs  with  a  com- 
bined population  of  close  to  4  million,  air 
pollution  was  described  as  a  major  prob- 
lem. Automobiles  alone  in  these  6  coun- 
ties of  the  metropolitan  area  account  for 
over  2  million  tons  of  pollutants  a  year. 
Local  meteorologic  data  further  confirms 
the  potential  hazard  of  pollution  to  pub- 
lic health  and  increasing  dangers  of 
respiratory  tract  Illnesses.  The  economic 
effects  of  air  pollution  in  the  area  are 
likewise  known  to  be  extensive,  just  as 
on  a  national  basis  it  is  estimated  that 
losses  in  property  deterioration  and 
damage  amount  to  some  $11  billion  a 
year. 

While  I  speak  of  Illinois,  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  air  pollution  knows  no  polit- 
ical boundaries  and  obviously  involves 
intergovernmental  considerations.  This  is 
why  I  tiiink  this  legislation  is  essential 
and  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Sooner  or  later,  the  menace  of  air  pollu- 
tion will  extend  to  all  congressional  dis- 
tricts as  our  population  and  economy 
grow  unless  positive  action  is  taken  now. 
In  this  connection,  let  me  say  that  I  fully 
understand  the  concern  of  our  colleagues 
from  California  regarding  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  auto  emission  waiver  provi- 
sion for  their  State.  My  daughter,  who  is 
a  college  student  in  the  Los  Angeles  area, 
has  written  me  many  times  about  the 
difficult  smog  problem  there. 

While  I  support  the  Air  Quality  Act, 
let  me  further  say  that  I  do  not  feel  that 
we  can  solve  this  dilemma  solely  by  add- 
ing more  Federal  programs,  however  vi- 
sionary. I  tliink  we  need  to  do  more  than 
that.  We  need  to  strive  for  a  more  mean- 
ingful and  realistic  partnership  between 
Government  and  industry  if  our  efforts 
are  to  achieve  the  desired  goal.  For  this 
reason.  I  introduced  H.R.  6388  on  March 
1,  1967,  to  authorize  a  tax  credit  to  en- 
courage business  and  industry  to  move 
ahead  in  tackling  the  air^*hnd  water- 
pollution  problem.  Since  the  necessary 
facilities  for  control  of  industrial  pollu- 
tion are  essentially  nonproductive  and 
must  be  built  specifically  for  the  needs 


of  a  particular  industry.  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  tax  Incentive  plan  which  will 
allow  for  greater  flexibility  Is  most  appro- 
priate. My  bill,  along  with  others  on  the 
same  subject,  is  pending  In  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means — and  I  urge  the 
committee  and  the  House  leadership  to 
also  give  this  legislation  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration. 


SHIFT  IN  U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  McClure]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentletnaji 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Washington  Star  of  October 
29  seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention 
of  most  Memt)ers  of  Congress  despite  the 
fact  that  it  heralds  a  major  shift  in  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  The  article  says: 

In  an  effort  to  lure  the  Russians  Into  talks 
about  limiting  costly  antl-balllstlc  mlssUe 
systems,  the  Pentagon  has  quietly  dropped 
demands  for  on-site  Inspection  to  police  any 
suth  arms  pact. 

According  to  the  article.  Assistant 
Secretarj-  of  Defense  Paul  C.  Warnke 
said  recently  that  in  negotiations  with 
the  Russians  for  an  ABM  pact,  the  ad- 
ministration hopes  "to  avoid  bogging 
down  in  the  perennially  difficult  issue  of 
international  inspection."  The  Evening 
Star  adds  that  this  was  confirmed  by 
high-ranking  officials,  who  admitted  it 
was  a  departure  from  traditional  policy. 
As  if  it  all  were  a  foregone  conclusion, 
the  article  states  that  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  told  Soviet 
leaders  that  reductions  could  be  made 
withDUt  either  formal  agreement  or  any 
kind  of  International  inspection  system. 
And  finally  it  says  that  Mr.  McNamara 
hopes  to  make  it  as  easy  as  jxjssible  for 
the  Russians  by  avoiding  "unnecessary 
embarrassments."  Perhaps  one  of  those 
embarrEissments  might  be  the  constantly 
recurring  rumors  of  Russian  missiles  in 
Cul>a. 

If  this  article  is  meant  as  a  trial  bal- 
loon, I  feel  compelled  to  express  my  in- 
dignation at  the  prop>osal  lest  my  silence 
be  construed  as  acquiescence. 

In  their  late-blooming  apprehension 
over  the  Chinese  threat,  administration 
officials  have  found  it  convenient  to  for- 
give and  forget  past  Soviet  transgres- 
sions. Are  we  to  forget  then  that  this  is 
the  one  nation  which  has  fomented 
evers'  single  International  incident  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II? 

Whether  this  change  in  attitude  is  at- 
tributable to  naievete  or  by  desig:n.  I  tim 
not  prepared  to  say.  Certainly  in  the 
minds  of  most  Americans  the  Soviet 
threat  is  as  real  today  as  it  ever  was 
before. 

This  is  one  more  example  of  a  foreign 
policy  that  does  not  evolve,  but  rather 
deteriorates.  The  Russians  are  well  aware 
that  time  is  on  their  side.  If  they  wait 
long  enough,  American  officials  will  give 
in  on  all  points  in  dispute.  I  can  weU 
imagine  what  effect  this  will  have  on  the 
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North  Vietnamese.  There  will  be  no  rush 
to  the  conference  table — the  longer  they 
wait,  the  bigger  our  concessions  will  be. 

And  where  does  this  leave  the  proposed 
antiballistic  missile  system  which  the 
Pentagon — with  such  fanfare  you  would 
think  they  had  a  patent  on  the  idea — 
recently  announced  it  would  build?  The 
American  people  have  a  right  to  know 
the  answer. 

This  administration  supposedly  puts 
great  faith  in  consensus  politics.  Our 
leaders  might  ponder  what  the  result 
would  be  if  the  citizens  of  this  Nation 
were  asked  whether  they  preferred  the 
building  of  an  ABM  system  or  reliance  on 
the  Russian  word  that  they  were  not 
utilizing  such  a  system  themselves. 

The  heart  of  any  international  agree- 
ment— whether  formal  or  informal — re- 
garding strategic  and  defensive  missile 
systems  must  necessarily  be  onsite  in- 
spections. To  do  otherwise  may  well  sig- 
nal the  beginning  of  the  end. 

I  include  the  article  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks: 

Pentagon  Voids  ON-SriE  Policing  roR 

ABM  Pact 

I  By  George  Sherman  j 

In  an  effort  to  lure  the  Russians  Into  talks 
about  limiting  costly  antl-balllstlc  missile 
systems,  the  Pentagon  has  quietly  dropped 
demands  for  on-site  Inspection  to  police  any 
such  arms  pact. 

Policy-making  officials  says  that  President 
Johnson  and  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S. 
McNamara  have  told  the  Soviet  leadership 
that  the  first  mutual  reductions  in  ABM's 
could  be  made  without  either  formal  agree- 
ment or  any  kind  of  International  inspec- 
tion system. 

These  cfflcials  argue  that  American  "detec- 
tion devices"— space  satellites  and  high-fly- 
ing reconnaissance  planes — are  now  efficient 
enough  to  verify  any  "informal"  agreement 
In  essence  the  same  "unilateral  veriflcatlon" 
used  in  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  would 
be  applied  to  the  ABM's. 

So  far  the  Russians  have  not  responded. 
They  have  said  they  will  talk  about  both 
offensive  and  defensive  missile  systems,  but 
have  refused  to  set  a  date.  The  conrtctlon  in 
official  quarters  is  that  they  are  deliberately 
lea\1ng  the  door  open. 

MACHINERY    LACK    SUSPECTED 

Experts  believe  that  the  Soviet  hierarchy  is 
neither  politically  nor  technically  equipped 
to  make  a  quick  decision.  The  military  and 
Communist  party  leadership  is  to  tightly 
fitted  into  separate  compartments  to  take  the 
broad  sophisticated  approach  of  the  Mc- 
Namara "whiz  kids"  to  arms  control  in  the 
nuclear  age. 

But  the  prediction  here  is  that  once  the 
50th  anniversary  celebrations  of  the  Bol- 
shevik revolution  are  over  in  November,  the 
Russians  will  make  their  move  on  the  ABM's. 
And  the  McNamara  strategy  Is  to  make  it  as 
easy  as  possible  for  them  by  avoiding  initial 
and  unnecessary  embarrassments  about  de- 
mands for  on-site  inspection  and  a  sweeping 
arms  control  pact  with  the  United  States. 

"It  is  an  act  of  political  courage  these  days 
for  the  Russians  even  to  sit  down  and  talk 
with  us."  said  one  American  official,  'given 
their  formal  attitude  toward  the  Vietnam 
war  and  the  charges  their  rebellious  Chinese 
cousins  hurl  at  them" 

The  first  public  tip-off  to  the  new  Amer- 
ican approach  came  in  a  little-noted  passage 
of  a  speech  three  weeks  ago  by  Paul  C.  Warn- 
ke.  assistant  secretary  of  defense,  head  of  the 
powerful  office  of  International  Security  Af- 
fairs in  the  Pentagon. 

The  bulk  of  the  speech  explained  how  Mc- 
Namara's    decision    to    build    the    so-called 
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"thin  "  ABM  system  was  directed  against  the 
Chinese,  not  the  Russians. 

But  at  the  end  Warnke  turned  to  the  hope 
that  "by  parallel  actions,  or  by  formal  agree- 
ment" the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  can  limit  their  strategic  offensive  and 
defensive  forces. 

"Moreover.  "  he  continued,  should  talks 
with  the  Russians  occur,  "we  hope  to  avoid 
bogging  down  In  the  perennially  difficult 
issue  of  international  inspection. 

"In  considering  any  possible  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  to  level  off  or  reduce 
strategic  offensive  and  defensive  systems,  or 
even  the  possibility  for  parallel  action  on  the 
part  of  the  two  countries,  we  may  have  to 
depend  on  our  own  unilateral  capability  for 
verification." 

POLICY    SHIFT    CONFIRMED 

American  officials  confirm  that  these  pas- 
sages mark  a  departure  from  traditional  pol- 
icy on  the  need  for  inspecting  arms  agree- 
ments. 

They  explain  that  in  the  case  of  the  ABMs 
it  is  quite  possible  for  the  United  States— 
and  presumably  also  the  Soviet  Union— to 
tell  from  aerial  reconnaissance  when  a  site 
has  been  bulldozed  over.  According  to  these 
sources,  it  Is  virtually  Impossible  for  either 
side  to  fool  the  other. 

These  officials  hastily  add  that  relaxation 
of  the  demand  for  on-site  policing  of  any 
ABM  agreement  does  not  carry  over  to  other 
disarmament  measures.  Warnke  himself  said 
that  "far-reaching  agreements,  particularly 
any  involving  substantial  reductions"  of  of- 
fensive missiles,  would  require  agreed  inter- 
national inspection. 

But  the  overwhelming  consensus  here  is 
that  such  agreements  lie  too  far  in  the  fu- 
ture to  deserve  detailed  study.  The  more  im- 
portant aim  is  to  get  talks  going  on  the  most 
limited  steps  poeslble. 


cut  back  domestic  programs  as  a  result  Next 
H.H.H.  called  for  a  "Marshall  Plan"  to  rebuUd 
American  cities — a  \ision  that  evaporated  in 
stantly  under  the  glare  of  a  President  viho 
contemplated  no  such  program,  and  had  no 
money  for  it. 

Now,  our  Vice  President,  at  his  most  ex- 
travagant, phrase-making,  evangelic  worst 
has  told  us  what  Vietnam  is  all  about,  ac- 
cording to  reports  from  Saigon,  where  he 
headed  the  U.S.  Inaugural  delegation: 

"This  is  our  great  adventure,"  he  told 
American  Embassy  staff  members,  and  a 
wonderful  one  It  Is." 

The  Vice  President  Is  100  per  cent  wrong 
The  war  in  Vietnam  Is  a  bloody,  awful  duty 
It  is  costing  greatly  in  lives  and  treasure 
There  Is  no  glory  in  it  at  all. 

Etoubtlees  a  repair  crew  went  to  work  on 
a  "clarifying"  statement  correcting  the  "mis- 
interpretation" of  Mr.  Humphrey's  remark, 
following  the  usual  pattern. 


"GREAT  ADVENTURE"— H   H.  H. 


Mr,  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
iMichigan  [Mr.  Harvey]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  spoke 
yesterday  of  the  news  report  on  Vice 
President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey's  calling 
our  Nation's  costly  commitment  to  South 
Vietnam,  and  I  quote  him,  "a  great  ad- 
venture." In  today's  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News,  November  1,  1967  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  all 
Members  an  editorial  entitled  "H  H.  H.'s 
'Great  Adventure.'  " 

The  editorial  reaction  of  this  news- 
paper expresses  generally  the  sentiments 
I  hold  for  the  Vice  President's  comments 

The  editorial  follows: 

H.  H.  H 's  "Great  ADVENTtrRE" 
Without  a  doubt.  Vice  President  Humphrey 
is  trustworthy.  loyal,  helpful,  friendly,  cour- 
teous, kind,  obedient,  cheerful,  thrifty,  brave, 
clean  and  reverent.  The  trouble  is  he  talks 
much  too  much,  and  too  often  he  gives  the 
impression  his  rapidly  moving  tongue  Is  not 
connected  to  his  most  sensible  awareness. 

Last  year,  in  the  midst  of  a  long,  hot 
summer,  the  Vice  President  declared  he 
might  "lead  a  mighty  good  revolt"  if  he  lived 
in  a  slum — an  expression  of  sympathy  that 
also  resembled  a  sanction  for  violence.  He 
spent  a  lot  of  time  explaining  that  one. 

Then  the  voluble  VP  told  tis  about  bring- 
ing the  Great  Society  to  all  Asia — while  we 
have  our  hands  full  in  Vietnam  and  must 


DEDICATION  OP  ASTRONOMY  LAB- 
ORATORY   IN    CHILE 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  fiDm 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee, 
I  am  pleased  that  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee from  this  side  of  the  aisle  has 
been  able  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
Association  of  Universities  for  Research 
in  Astronomy  to  participate  in  the  dedi- 
cation program  of  a  scientific  complex 
associated  with  the  University  of  Chile 
on  November  6-7,  1967. 

The  Member  from  this  side  of  the  aisle 
is  the  Honorable  Jerry  L.  Pettis,  a  for- 
mer university  vice  president  and  pro- 
fessor who  is  uniquely  qualified  for  this 
assignment  of  assessing  and  evaluating 
cooperative  U.S.  efforts  in  this  South 
American  country  in  the  field  of  scientific 
investigation. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Honorable 
George  P.  Miller,  together  with  the 
Honorable  Olin  E.  Teague  and  Mr. 
Pettis  will  form  the  congressional  in- 
spection team  and  will  leave  for  South 
America  tomorrow.  I  am  sure  that  the 
House  wishes  them  well  on  this  mission 
which  will,  additionally,  be  highly  useful 
as  one  of  good  will  to  the  entire  Latin 
American  complex.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  other  Government  and  university 
oflBcials  will  also  accompany  the  group, 
including  those  representing  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  development  of  this 
unique  observatory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  sometimes  lose  sight 
of  the  tremendous  value  that  is  to  be 
gained  from  a  better  and  more  complete 
understanding  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live,  its  origin,  its  structure,  and  its 
functioning.  The  astronomy  laboratory 
being  dedicated  at  Cerro  Tololo,  Chile, 
should  be  one  of  the  most  productive 
scientific  laboratories  of  its  kind  in 
existence.  Standing  in  a  superb  location 
from  a  standpoint  of  observation,  it  will 
permit  us  for  the  first  time  to  acquire  a 
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highly  accurate  picture  of  the  cosmos  as 
it  exists  and  can  be  observed  only  from 
the  Southern  Hemisphere.  In  addition, 
we  should  never  underestimate  the  value 
of  improving  relations  throughout  the 
New  World.  I  am  sure  that  this  occsision 
will   contribute    immeasurably    to    that 

end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  do  well  to  recog- 
nize the  many  problems  that  exist  in 
both  North  and  South  America  and 
which  might  come  nearer  to  a  solution 
through  a  closer  association  of  the 
academic  commimities  of  all  countries. 
It  is  my  strong  belief  that  the  mission 
on  which  members  of  the  Science  Com- 
mittee will  be  embarking  will  contribute 
to  that  end. 


FLOOD  INSURANCE 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Miller]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
stand  to  support  the  proposed  flood  in- 
surance bill.  As  a  lifelong  resident  of  an 
aiea  of  Ohio  that  Is  plagued  with  sea- 
sonal flooding  from  both  big  rivers  and 
small  streams,  I  have  witnessed  the  suf- 
fering and  economic  loss  to  families  to 
whom  flood  insurance  protection  was  un- 
obtainable. 

The  proposed  bill  will  make  flood  in- 
surance available  at  reasonable  cost  to 
those  who  wish  to  insure  themselves 
against  this  natural  hazard,  and  I 
strongly  urge  its  passage  for  the  benefit 
of  citizens  throughout  the  United  States. 


such  astounding  success  In  organizing  the 
beginning  of  Operation  Gratitude  on  the 
weekend  of  October  21  and  22. 

But,  the  headlights  we  saw  on  auto- 
mobiles, trucks,  and  buses  and  even  on 
police  cars  that  weekend,  were  part  of 
only  one  facet  of  the  project.  It  is  a  con- 
tinuing operation,  and  its  purpose  is  out- 
lined in  a  flyer  distributed  early  in  Oc- 
tober by  the  committee.  Its  purpose  was 
outlined  in  this  way: 

Operation  Gratttcde 

Thousands  of  servicemen  will  rettirn  home 
from  Vietnam,  some  to  your  area,  just  be- 
fore and  during  the  weekend  of  October  21- 
22.  We  are  urging  that  every  city  organize  a 
reception  committee  to  greet  at  least  one — 
as  a  symbolic  gesture  of  gratitude  to  all  of 
the  men  and  women  serving  our  nation  so 
gallantly.  All  major  organizations  should  be 
represented  at  the  homecoming  ceremony, 
along  with  public  ngures,  etc. 

Operation  Gratitude  will  help  the  morale 
of  the  men  fighting  in  Vietnam  both  when 
they  get  the  news  from  the  mass  communi- 
cations media  and,  later,  through  letters 
from  their  comrades  who  were  personally 
involved.  It  will  make  It  clear  to  them — and 
to  the  world — that  we  love  and  honor  the 
men  and  women  who  wear  the  uniform  of 
the  United  States. 

The  National  Committee  For  Responsible 
Patriotism  was  formed  by  those  who  orga- 
nized the  Support  Our  Men  in  Vietnam  Par- 
ade in  New  York  City,  last  May— the  longest 
parade  in  20  years.  Our  efforts  are  non-parti- 
san and  non-political.  We  take  no  stand  on 
Administration  policies,  and  do  not  dispute 
the  right  to  responsible  dissent.  Peace  is  not 
the  issue — all  sane  men  are  for  peace. 

Our  Committee  Is  only  acting  in  an  ad- 
visory and  coordinating  role.  We  cannot  spon- 
sor—we can  only  help,  when  asked.  Local 
committees  are  completely  autonomous,  led 
by  representatives  from  well-established, 
non-controversial  organizations — veterans, 
fraternal,  labor,  etc. 


OPERATION  GRATITUDE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our 
Nation  becomes  more  divided  over  the 
purposes  and  methods  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  for- 
get that  the  young  Americans  in  Vietnam 
are  there  in  our  behalf,  performing  a  duty 
for  all  of  us. 

Our  gratitude  to  them  is  outside  the 
realm  of  hawks  and  doves.  They  deserve 
the  thanks  of  those  who  would  escalate, 
those  who  would  mark  time,  and  those 
who  would  pull  out  altogether. 

That  is  why  I  was  deeply  gratlfled  to 
learn  that  the  Freedoms  Foundation  at 
Valley  Forge  has  nominated  the  National 
Committee  for  Responsible  Patriotism  for 
the  Thomas  Jefferson  Award  for  1967.  To 
quote  the  foundations'  announcement. 
the  Thomas  Jefferson  Award  covers: 

Projects  carried  on  by  non-profit  organiza- 
tions— religious,  fraternal,  patriotic,  veterans 
or  other  formally-organized  groups — which 
illustrate  effectively  the  application  of  one  or 
more  facets  of  the  Credo  to  current  problems 
of  our  nation,  and  which  have  an  Impact  on  a 
large  segment  of  the  population  other  than 
their  cwn  membership. 

The  National  Committee  for  Respon- 
."^ible  Patriotism  is  the  group  which  had 


weight  or  comparisons  of  megaton  yields.  The 
technological  ability  to  totally  deter  a  mis- 
sile force  from  weapwns  delivery  during  a 
few  crucial  hours  may  no  longer  be  depend- 
ent upon  the  size  or  potential  yield  of  that 
force. 

This  country  may  have  so  many  hun- 
dreds of  overkill  potential  in  our  missile 
systems,  but  unless  we  can  effectively  use 
this  potential  we  are  and  will  remain 
vulnerable. 

I  join  Senator  Montoya  in  urging  you 
and  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to  sup- 
port a  comprehensive,  long-range  elec- 
tronic warfare  research  and  develop- 
ment program  and  to  recognize  the  great 
value  of  the  work  done  by  the  Army's 
Electronics  Command  at  Fort  Mon- 
mouth, N.J..  and  at  White  Sands  Missile 
Range  in  New  Mexico. 


MISSILE      ELECTRONIC      WARFARE 
TECHNICAL  MEETING 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Haley!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the  Hon- 
orable Joseph  M.  Montoya,  U.S.  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  for  his  fine  presenta- 
tion today  to  the  missile  electronic  war- 
fare technical  meeting  at  the  'White 
Sands  Missile  Range.  In  his  remarks. 
Senator  Montoya  brought  forth  the  im- 
portance of  missile  electronic  warfare  to 
the  national  security  and  pointed  to  the 
vulnerability  of  our  defense  system  be- 
cause of  the  sporadic  development  of 
electronic  warfare  in  this  coimtry.  Elec- 
tronic warfare  has  become  a  sophisti- 
cated science  that  is  Incorporated  in  the 
design  and  tactical  deployment  of  every 
weapon  system  that  must  penetrate  a 
complex  enemy  electronic  defense  en- 
vironment. The  Senator  stated,  and  I 
quote: 

The  technological  ability  to  penetrate  suc- 
cessfully, and  to  deliver  undamaged  strategic 
weapons  of  even  limited  force  Is  now  far 
more  Important  than  a  mere  head  count  of 
available  delivery  vehicles,  warheads,  throw- 


MEDICAL      CONSULTATION      SERV- 
ICE—PROJECT   HEADSTART 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  may  ex. 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Headstart  program  has  demonstrated 
that  good  health  is  a  viuUy  important 
factor  in  setting  children  of  the  poor  off 
on  the  road  to  opportunity.  The  crucial 
role  which  health  plays  in  assuring  a 
"headstart"  for  these  children  was  re- 
cently symbolized  by  the  formation  of  a 
"new  alliance  between  the  10,000-mem- 
ber  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  and 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity." 

This  important  "new  alliance"  is  de- 
scribed in  an  article  by  Betsy  Bliss,  en- 
titled "Pediatricians  Join  Effort  To  Aid 
Poor,"  which  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  on  October  25.  As  Miss  Bliss 
says,  this  "is  the  largest  cooperative  ef- 
fort ever  imdertaken  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  a  voluntary  professional 
organization." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  joint  effort  will  be 
known  as  Medical  Consultation  Ser\-lce. 
Project  Headstart.  It  "will  enlist  pri- 
vate physicians  on  a  part-time  basis  to 
improve  effectiveness  of  existing  Head- 
start  medical  programs  and  to  bring  in 
the  physicians'  knowledge  of  additional 
financial  and  medical  resources." 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  exactly  the 
type  of  innovative  and  imaginative  co- 
operation In  the  fight  against  poverty 
which  makes  the  Ofi&ce  of  Economic  Op- 
portimity  so  indispensable,  and  certainly 
serves  to  emphasize  the  comprehensive 
nature  of  Headstart.  which  some  people 
unfortimately  and  inaccurately  tend  to 
identify  as  an  educational  program  only. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  Sargent  Shriver, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, for  his  very  able  and  dedi- 
cated leadership  of  OEO  programs. 

Miss    Bliss'    informative    article    fol- 
lows : 

Pediatricians  Join  E»to8T  To  Aid  Pooe 

I  By  Betsy  Bliss  ) 
Washington. — Add  300  outstanding  pedia- 
tricians to  700,000  Head  Start  youngsters — at 
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50   cents   per   child — and    get   better   health 
care  for  the  nation  s  poor  children. 

That's  the  goal  of  Dr.  Robert  S.  Mendel- 
sohn, one  of  Chicago's  best-known  pedia- 
tricians. 

Dr.  Mendelsohn  Tuesday  was  named  medi- 
cal director  of  a  new^  alliance  between  the 
lO.OOO-member  American  Academy  of  Pediat- 
rics and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
It  Is  the  largest  co-operative  effort  ever  un- 
dertaken by  the  federal  government  and  a 
voluntary  professional  organization. 

The  partnership  and  Dr.  Mendelsohn's  ap- 
pointment were  announced  during  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  AAP  at  the  'Washington 
Hilton  Hotel. 

Called  medical  Consultation  Service  Proj- 
ect Head  Start,  the  program  will  enlist  pri- 
vate physicians  on  a  part-time  basis  to  'm- 
prove  effectiveness  of  existing  Head  Start 
medical  programs  and  to  bring  in  the  phy.sl- 
cians'  knowledge  of  additional  financial  and 
medical  resources. 

The  project  Involves  a  $361,000  contract 
between  the  OEO  and  AAP — or  about  50  cents 
per  child.  "Considering  the  consultants' 
many  outside  contacts,  we  expect  to  be 
getting  a  lot  for  otir  money."  an  OEO  spokes- 
man said. 

The  consultants  will  be  paid  $100  a  day.  the 
standard  government  consulting  fee  But 
they  will  work  only  about  2'2  days  a  year 
per  project.  Each  will  be  assigned  to  assist 
three  or  four  Head  Start  programs. 

The  outside  pediatricians  will  have  no  au- 
thority over  present  Head  Start  medical  di- 
rectors. Instead,  "we'll  be  a  kind  of  medical 
ombudsman,  advocating  the  child's  best  in- 
terests." Dr.  Mendelsohn  said. 

Problems  in  poverty  medicine,  he  added. 
Include  hearing  and  visual  Impairment,  den- 
tal decay,  anemia  and  psychological  and 
mental  retardation.  "But  we  want  to  do  more 
than  direct  trouble;  we  want  to  make  sure 
that  each  child  gets  treatment  and  follow-up 
care." 

Initially  the  American  Academy  of  Pedi- 
atrics will  select  300  physician-consultants, 
on  a  geographic  basis,  from  its  membershp 
and  other  leaders  In  the  field  of  child  health. 
Criteria  for  acceptance  Include  "outstand- 
ing professional  reputation  and  leadership  in 
nonmedical,  civic  activities." 

Already  430  pediatricians  have  accepted 
Invitations  for  consideration.  This  "en- 
thusiastic response,"  according  to  Dr.  Mendel- 
sohn, is  evidence  of  "doctors'  basic  humanis- 
tic impulses  and  social  consciences — which 
have  not  been  encouraged  in  any  kind  of 
structural  way." 

Pediatricians  have  traditionally  taken  a 
different  approach  from  the  American  Medi- 
cal Assn.  toward  social  problems  and  private- 
public  co-operation.  AAP  began  as  a  protest 
In  1922  against  AMA  opposition  to  a  federal 
maternal  and  infant  program. 

The  AAP-OEO  partnership  symbolizes.  Dr. 
Mendelsohn  believes,  a  "growing  general 
awareness  of  the  need  to  provide  equal  medi- 
cal services  to  all.  What  Is  happening  In 
many  medical  fields  Is  that  doctors  are  sitting 
down  with  social  workers,  educators,  adminis- 
trators, and  finding  ways  to  work  together." 


BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  BILL 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Scheuxr]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  norlda? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  by  a  vote  of  20  tj  5.  re- 
ported to  the  floor  of  the  House,  H.R. 
13103,  the  bilingual  education  bill.  The 


bill  has  received  wide,  bipartisan  spon- 
sorship both  in  the  House  and  h\  the 
Senate,  where  it  is  progressing  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Senator  Ralph  Yar- 
BOROUCH,  of  Texas. 

The  need  for  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams is  widespread,  and  not  limited  to 
one  region  or  to  one  American  subcul- 
tui-e.  Thus,  H.R.  13103  applies  to  all  chil- 
dren of  limited  English-speaking  ability, 
not  just  those  children  from  a  particular 
linguistic  or  ethnic  background. 

In  my  own  district  of  the  South  Bronx 
the  need  is  greatest  among  the  Puerto 
Rican  population;  and  this  is  under- 
standable since  more  than  625,000  Span- 
ish-speaking Americans  live  in  New  York 
City.  The  clear  record  of  Puerto  Rican 
children  in  the  New  York  City  school 
system  dramatizes  the  urgent  need  for 
this  program: 

Of  the  28,000  Puerto  Rican  children 
enrolled  in  New  York  City  high  schools, 
only  2,000  are  taking  the  academic  curri- 
culum instead  of  the  vocational  curri- 
culum ; 

Ninety  percent  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
high  school  graduates  in  New  York  City 
receive  only  a  general  diploma,  in  efifect 
a  mere  certificate  of  attendance  for  being 
seat  warmers,  almost  entirely  uninvolved 
in  the  educational  process; 

Ninety  percent  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
high  school  graduates  do  not  go  on  to 
college; 

Although  roughly  8  percent  of  the  city 
school  population  in  the  10th  grade  is 
Puerto  Rican,  over  three  times  that  pro- 
portion. 26  percent  of  the  12th-grade 
dropouts  from  the  same  group,  are 
Puerto  Rican; 

Of  persons  age  25  or  older,  Puerto 
Ricans  have  the  lowest  level  of  formal 
education  of  any  group  In  New  York: 
40  percent  of  the  whites  have  finished 
.high  school,  31.2  percent  of  the  Negroes, 
but  ODly  13  percent  of  the  Puerto  Ricans 
have  completed  high  school. 

These  statistics  are  alarming,  and 
their  implications  are  frightening.  In 
effect,  our  Puerto  Rican  children  are 
being  discriminated  against  because  of 
their  language.  Because  of  the  sys- 
tematic barriers  to  their  success  In 
school  and  their  limited  access  to  higher 
education,  the  Puerto  Rican  children  of 
New  York  are  being  forced  Into  a  vicious 
circle  from  which  they  cannot  escape: 
inferior  education.  Inferior  jobs,  inferior 
incomes,  and  therefore,  an  Inferior  her- 
itage to  pass  on  in  turn  to  their  children 
who  will  go  through  the  same  cycle  of 
frustration  and  despair. 

The  desperation,  frustration,  and 
waste  of  human  resources  that  these 
statistics  dramatize  must  be  put  to  a 
halt. 

These  children  suffer  in  terms  of  dep- 
rivation of  equal  education  opportunity. 
They  suffer  in  terms  of  Inability  to 
compete     effectively     for     jobs     upon 
graduation. 

We  must  break  down  the  invisible  but 
heretofore  impenetrable  thicket  of  verbs 
and  nouns,  idiom  and  nuance  which  has 
cut  these  children  off  from  effective  par- 
ticipation in  the  mainstream  of  Amer- 
ican life. 

There  are  more  than  3  million  non- 
English-speaking  children  In  America 
today  who  suffer  the  hardships  and  the 


indignities  of  the  i»uerto  Rican  children 
in  New  York.  For  one  child  to  be  so  de- 
prived of  his  birthright  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity  as  an  American  citizen  because 
of  Inadequate  language  preparation  is  a 
cause  for  concern;  for  3  million  children 
to  be  thus  deprived  and  permanently 
handicapped  is  a  national  disgrace. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  OUR  SKIES 
Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  GALiruNAKisl 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker. 
my  own  State  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  were  shocked  this  past 
July  when  the  Secretary-designate  of 
the  Navy  and  81  other  persons  died  in  a 
collision  between  a  commercial  airliner 
and  a  private  plane  near  the  airport  at 
Asheville,  N.C. 

I  was  doubly  surprised,  therefore,  to 
read  In  "The  Crisis  In  Our  Skies,"  in  the 
October  29,  1967,  Issue  of  This  Week 
magazine  that  not  only  did  the  Asheville 
airport  not  have  an  FAA  radar  Installa- 
tion when  the  tragedy  occurred,  but  that 
nearly  80  percent  of  our  Nation's  air- 
ports still  do  not  have  this  bare  mini- 
miun  piece  of  air  safety  equipment. 

If  you  consider  that  there  are  100.000 
private  planes  and  2,000  commercial  air- 
craft In  operation  in  this  country  and 
tens  of  thousands  predicted  for  use  in 
the  next  few  years,  you  have  some  Idea 
of  the  crisis  which  Is  already  facing  this 
Nation. 

Since  I  have  already  furnished  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  with  copies 
of  that  article  from  the  October  29,  1967. 
issue  of  the  Washington  Star,  I  will  not 
burden  the  Record  with  reprinting  here. 
However,  I  would  like  to  include  a  reso- 
lution from  the  Southeastern  Airport 
Managers  Association  urgently  petition- 
ing the  Congress  for  funds  and  programs 
to  keep  our  Nation's  skies  from  becom- 
ing even  more  crowded  than  they  are 
today  due  to  the  overcrowded  air  traffic 
load  around  our  major  airport  facili- 
ties. 

I  strongly  endorse  the  SAMA  resolu- 
tion and  have  introduced  a  sense  of  Con- 
gress resolution  today  calling  on  the  ad- 
ministration to  direct  the  FAA  and  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  work 
on  a  stepped-up  program  of  air  safety— 
particularly  in  the  area  of  midair  colli- 
sion prevention,  easing  the  air  traffic 
backlog  and  the  research  development 
of  up-to-date  radar  and  navigational 
safety  equipment. 

The  SAMA  was  organized  in  1946  and 
has  been  the  representative  of  more  than 
100  city  and  county-funded  airports  In  11 
Southeastern  States,  Including  Alabama. 
Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

SAMA-represented  airports  range  from 
large  metropolitan  air  carrier  hubs  to  the 
small  general  aviation  airport.  The  of- 


ficers of  the  organization  are  Mr.  H.  F. 
Manget,  president,  De  Kalb-Peachtree 
.j^irport,  Chamblee,  Ga.:  Mr.  C.  P.  Man- 
nun,  vice  president,  Norfolk  Municipal 
Airport,  Norfolk,  Va.;  and  Mr.  George  J. 
Faraldo.  secretary-treasurer,  Key  West 
International  Airport,  Key  West,  Fla. 

SAMA  members  are  a  cross  section  of 
airport  management  and  are  representa- 
tive of  the  thinking  of  those  with  prac- 
lical  experience  in  air  traffic  manage- 
ment. It  is  their  belief  that  the  FAA  per- 
forms an  outstanding  job  within  the 
limits  of  its  personnel  and  equipment. 
The  purpose  of  their  petition  therefore 
stems  from  thejr  belief  that  a  mandate 
from  Congress  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward the  modernization  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  air  navigation  facilities 
which  our  country  needs  so  desperately. 

The  resolution  Is  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  567 
Concurrent  resolution  relative  to  air  safety 
(Submitted  by  Mr.  Galifianakis ) 

Whereas  the  prompt  and  orderly  develop- 
ment of  adequate  air  safety  programs,  equip- 
ment and  facilities  Is  a  vital  and  Immediate 
need  of  this  Nation;  and 

WTiereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
IS  at  present  considering  the  appropriations 
from  the  Public  Treasury  to  Implement  pro- 
grams for  the  development  of  safer  air  travel : 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
•  the  Seriate  concurring).  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that — 

1.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  once 
the  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Transfxirtatlon  are  made  by  the  Congress, 
should  direct  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Its  appropriate  offices  and  agencies 
to- 
la) Accord  preeminence  to  safety  In  the 
operation  of  the  total  federal  airways  and  air- 
port undertakings;  and 

(b)  Expend  such  funds  as  are  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  for  the  improvement  of 
safety  standards  In  all  areas  of  the  area  of 
air  travel,  maintaining  the  standards  of 
safety  Intended  by  Congress  including  per- 
sonnel, equipment  and  enforceable  mandate. 


THE  AIR  QUALITY  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  maitter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
ve  will  vote  on  this  week,  the  Air  QuaUty 
Act  of  1967,  represents  something  new 
in  air  pollution  legislation,  something 
profoundly  significant,  something  badly 
needed.  It  represents  a  legislative  ap- 
proach that  is  based  solidly  on  scientific 
and  rational  foundations. 

The  legislation  that  we  have  been 
working  under  since  1963  in  our  attempts 
to  control  the  growing  national  menace 
of  air  pollution  has  resulted  in  real  ac- 
complishments. Abatement  actions  have 
been  undertaken  In  nine  Interstate  areas 
and  one  Intrastate  area.  Stimulated  by 
Federal  funds,  State  and  local  control 
agencies  have  Increased  In  number,  and 
their  control  efforts  have  expanded.  In 
the  new  1968  model  automobiles,  we  have 
cars  so  designed  that  the  emission  of 


their  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocar- 
bons is  only  about  half  that  of  previous 
models.  And  we  have  made  real  progress 
in  our  understanding  of  the  problem  of 
air  pollution  through  the  research  that 
the  Clean  Air  Act  stimulated. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  air  pollution 
has  not  improved  since  1963  when  we 
passed  that  act;  it  is  worse.  More  auto- 
mobiles, more  Industry,  more  electric 
power  generation,  and  more  people  llv- 
in  the  cities — all  produce  more  pollution. 
As  the  President  said  in  his  message  to 
the  Congress  on  air  pollution  last 
January; 

We  are  not  even  controlling  today's  level 
of  pollution.  Ten  years  from  now.  when  In- 
dustrial production  and  waste  disposal  have 
increased  and  the  number  of  automobiles 
on  our  streets  and  highways  exceeds  110 
million,  we  shall  have  lost  the  battle  for 
clean  air — unless  we  strengthen  our  regu- 
latory and  research  efforts  now. 

H.R.  9509  will  do  just  that.  It  will 
replace  what  has  been  an  essentially 
pragmatic  approach  to  air  pollution  con- 
trol with  a  comprehensive,  rational 
approach. 

Under  H.R.  9509,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  take  the  several  steps  neces- 
sar>'  to  put  control  on  a  scientific  basis, 
and  with  information  developed  by  the 
Federal  Government  In  their  hands,  the 
States  and  the  local  governments  will 
be  on  far  firmer  ground  In  carrying  out 
the  responsibility — a  responsibility  that 
has  always  been  theirs — of  taking  step- 
by-step  abatement  action. 

The  Federal  Government  would  define 
the  air  quaUty  control  regions  In  which 
control  efforts  would  be  unified.  Ideally, 
these  would  be  regions  which  comprise 
all  the  sources  of  pollution  in  an  area 
and  all  the  people  affected  by  the  sources. 

H Jl.  9509  also  provides  for  the  missing 
links  in  this  scientific  chain  I  have  briefly 
described — the  gaps  in  our  information 
about  how  to  control  pollution.  The  bill 
provides  for  a  greatly  expanded  research 
effort,  and  one  which  will  engage  the  vast 
research  effort  of  the  private  sector  of 
our  economy. 

In  short,  this  bill  will  mesh  the  efforts 
of  the  Federal  Government  with  those 
of  States  and  localities  and  private  In- 
dustry in  a  scientific  attack  on  one  of 
the  greatest  menaces  this  Nation  faces. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  HONORABLE  FRED 
O.  "BUD"  DICKINSON,  JR.,  COMP- 
TROLLER OF  FLORIDA,  TO  IN- 
VESTMENT SEMINAR,  FIRST  NA- 
TIONAL CITY  BANK.  NEW  YORK 
CITY,   NY. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPEIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know.  I  am  veiy  proud  of  the  State  of 
Florida  and  of  the  contribution  the  de- 
velopment of  our  State  is  making  to  the 
progress  of  this  great  country.  An  out- 
standing summary  of  the  progress  Flor- 


ida has  been  making  was  presented  re- 
cently by  our  distinguished  State  comp- 
troller, the  Honorable  Fred  O.  Dickinson, 
Jr.,  at  an  investment  seminar  conducted 
by  the  First  National  City  Bank  In  New 
York  on  October  25,  1967. 1  wish  to  insert 
into  the  Record,  at  this  point,  the  intro- 
duction of  our  comptroller  by  Mr.  E. 
Newton  Cutler,  senior  vice  president  of 
the  First  National  City  Bank,  and  follow- 
ing his  introduction  the  address  of  Mr. 
Dickinson: 

Pesspectivz  :    Plosisa 
(Address   of  Fred  O.   "Bud"  Dickinson,  Jr., 
Comptroller    of    Florida,     to    Invertment 
seminar,  First   National   City   Bank.   N.Y., 
Oct.  26,  1967) 

(  Note. — Comptroller  of  Florida,  PYed  O. 
(Bud)  Dickinson.  Jr.,  presented  the  enclosed 
report  on  Florida's  bright  economic  outl(X)k 
to  a  group  of  Florida  and  New  Tork  banking 
and  Investment  leaders.  Honoring  the  Comp- 
troller at  a  luncheon  at  which  the  report  was 
made  waa  the  Tlrst  National  City  Bank  In 
New  York  City.) 

ABOUT     THE     HOST 

First  National  City  Bank  In  New  Tork  has 
an  impressive  set  of  financial  credentials. 
With  total  assets  of  nearly  tl7  bUIton.  It  U 
the  second  largest  bank  In  New  Tork  and 
the  third  largest  In  the  United  States.  The 
firm  has  168  domestic  branches  and  is  rep- 
resented in  63  foreign  countries  by  212  over- 
seas branches,  more  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can bank. 

First  National  City  Bank,  the  largest  un- 
derwriter of  municipal  bonds  in  the  nation, 
sponsored  the  occasion  of  this  report  in  keep- 
ing with  Its  unquestionable  reputation  of 
being  vitally  concerned  with  state  and  mu- 
nicipal development  throughout  America. 

INTRODrCTION  BT  E.  NEWTON  CtTTLEB,  SENIOR 
VICE  PRESIDE>rT.  FIRST  NATIONAL  CTTT  BANK. 
NEW  TORK  CITT  OF  FRED  O.  (DtTDI  DICKINSON, 
JR.,    COMPTROLLER    OF    FLORIDA 

All  Of  US  here  at  First  National  City  Bank 
are  very  happy  that  Comptroller  Dickinson 
has  accepted  our  Invitation  to  be  with  us 
today  and  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  Insight 
on  the  future  of  Florida. 

We  are  especially  happy  that  so  many  of 
our  good  friends  from  the  Florida  banking 
community  could  also  Join  us  today. 

Bud  Dickinson  is  well  known  to  all  of  you 
from  Florida,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those 
of  us  from  the  New  York  area  it  may  be  well 
to  learn  a  little  more  about  the  man  who  is 
already  known  to  us  as  one  who  Is  dedicated 
to  his  responsibilities  as  a  citizen  and  public 
servant,  and  as  Comptroller  of  the  great 
state  of  Florida. 

As  a  member  of  the  elected  Cabinet,  serv- 
ing as  ComptroUer  and  Banking  Commis- 
sioner of  Florida,  his  reputation  is  well  kown 
In  financial  circles.  He  organized  and  was 
first  chairman  of  the  Infiuential  Florida 
Council  of  100,  and  in  this  capacity  led  the 
drive  for  a  $75,000  bond  issue  several  years 
ago,  which  has  been  used  for  higher  educa- 
tion In  Florida. 

During  this  same  period,  Mr.  Dickinson 
was  instrumental  in  setting  up  the  Industrial 
Development  Corporation,  a  non-profit  group 
geared  to  make  Investment  loans  for  exist- 
ing and  new  industry  coming  into  Florida. 

His  work  In  Florida  Is  well  known  as  a 
former  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate,  in  authoring  legisla- 
tion particularly  related  to  the  fields  of  bank- 
ing, finance  and  education. 

He  Initiated  the  drive  which  ultimately 
resulted  in  the  decision  of  the  Florida  Gov- 
ernor and  the  Florida  Development  Com- 
mission placing  the  Florida  exhibit  in  the 
World's  Fair.  During  its  last  year  this  ex- 
hibit set  a  record  attendance  for  all  state 
exhibits. 
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Several  years  ago.  Comptroller  Dickinson 
sponsored  a  trip  through  Europe  for  the 
promotion  of  Florida  Investments. 

As  a  native  of  Palm  Beach,  he  has  known 
and  worked  with  many  outstanding  Amer- 
icans in  the  field  of  finance  and  government, 
including  Presidents  Herbert  Hoover  and 
John  P.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Dickinson  became  Comptroller  of  Flor- 
ida and  the  state's  chief  fiscal  officer  by  ap- 
pointment In  1965.  His  management  of  state 
financial  affairs  In  his  capacity  as  State 
Banking  Commissioner,  State  Mortgage  Com- 
missioner and  chief  administrative  offlc€r  of 
the  state's  other  financial  matters  led  to  his 
election  to  a  four-year  term  in  May  of  1966 
In  a  landslide  first  primary  victory  over  three 
opponents.  He  made  voting  history  in  receiv- 
ing more  votes  than  any  other  opposed  pri- 
mary election  candidate  in  the  history  of 
Florida. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  Comptroller 
Dickinson  received  the  largest  vote  In  the  his- 
tory of  Florida  with  83  1:,  in  1966,  for  he  has 
distinguished  himself  in  these  various  fields 
of  endeavor  in  promoting  his  state,  as  well  as 
having  attained  a  distinguished  career  as  a 
lawyer. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  present  to  you  the  25th 
Comptroller  of  the  State  of  Florida. 

Address  bt  Comptroli-er  Dickinson 

As  all  of  you  know,  Florida  hcis  a  well- 
earned  and  widely  recognized  reputation  as 
the  Sunshine  State  where  one  may  vacation 
and  relax  the  year  "round. 

And  this  Image  is  true  but  not  complete, 
for  if  living  In  Florida  is  good,  business  Is 
better  and  further  opportunities  are  the  best 
ever.  So,  today  I  would  like  to  sketch  In  for 
you  the  full  Florida  perspective,  and  Iniite 
you  to  Join  In  the  rewards  our  state  offers 
the  forward-looking  Investor. 

The  state's  history  spans  centuries.  Florida 
is  the  home  of  the  oldest  permanent  Euro- 
pean settlement  In  America.  Yet  less  than  100 
miles  from  the  Spanish  oak  and  cast  iron 
tradtitlon  of  St.  Augtistlne  lies  the  Kennedy 
Space  Center,  symbolizing  the  boundless 
vision  and  progress  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

Indeed,  the  blueprint  for  progress  on  which 
the  space  center  Is  founded  is  a  motif  con- 
tinually echoed  throughout  the  58,000  square 
mile  peninsula.  And.  this  is  the  key  to  under- 
standing Florida. 

Although  rock- bedded  In  the  stability  of 
centuries  of  tradition,  we  are,  ironically 
enough,  a  young  people  completely  im- 
mersed in  life  and  the  richness  of  its  oppor- 
tunities. 

We  are  reaching  for  the  stars  and  I  see 
nothing  which  can  keep  them  from  our 
grasp. 

Just  as  almost  one  out  of  every  three 
Americans  lives  In  the  South,  our  country's 
largest  and  most  potent  area.  Florldlans  lead 
the  South  in  every  major  Index 

Simply  put,  I  can  think  of  no  state  In  the 
Union  more  suited  or  better  qualified  than 
Florida  for  the  location  of  ambitious,  ener- 
getic business  and  commercial  interests. 

This  is  not  my  Judgment  alone.  This  Is  an 
opinion  that  Is  Increasingly  being  shared  by 
thousands  of  first-rate  executives  and  cor- 
porations across  the  Nation.  For  Instance,  the 
late  Walt  Disney  chose  Florida,  In  all  Ameri- 
ca, as  the  home  for  his  largest  and  most 
unique  attraction,  featuring  EPCOT,  the  by 
now  famous  Experimental  Prototype  Com- 
munity of  Tomorrow. 

Walt  expressed  his  faith  in  Florida's  futtrre 
growth  when  he  said,  "I'm  confident  we  can 
buUd  a  living  showcase  that  more  people 
win  talk  about  and  come  to  look  at  than  any 
other  area  In  the  world." 

Truly,  Florida  Is  America's  showcase,  free 
of  political  scandal  but  steeped  in  Imagina- 
tive yet  conservative  government.  The  state 
Is  blessed  with  dynamic  transportatlonal, 
Industrial  and  community  growth.  It  is  a 
leader  in  a  nation  of  surging  states,  yet  It  Is 


totally  without  a  shadow  of  riotous  and  wild 
leadership  to  threaten  our  prosperous  and 
healthy  present  or  future. 

The  original  Disneyland  brought  a  windfall 
of  nearly  $1  billion  to  Orange  County,  Cali- 
fornia, between  1955  and  1965  through  guest 
sales  and  expenditures,  construction  costs, 
supporting  facilities  and  wholesale  trade. 

Disneyland  East  will  have  a  far  greater  im- 
pact on  Florida's  economy.  Slated  to  open  In 
1970,  the  attraction  will  require  about  $2.36 
billion  for  payrolls  alone  for  the  Jobs  It  will 
create  In  its  Initial  decade.  During  this  same 
period,  it  Is  estimated  that  visitors  to  the 
27.000  acre  amusement  pxark  will  spend  ap- 
proximately $2.7  billion. 

Perhaps  you  are  wondering  what  specific 
assets  the  Sunshine  State  offers  to  lure  lest 
proven  winners  like  Disney,  Eastern  Air 
Lines.  Martin.  Hudson  Paper,  G.  E.,  Pratt  & 
Whitney.  Chemstrand,  Du  Pont,  R.C  A.,  Celo- 
tex,  Tupperware,  I.  T.  &  T.,  Aerojet  and  many 
others. 

In  the  beginning,  as  always,  there  are  peo- 
ple. In  the  decade  of  1950-1960,  Florida  had 
the  fastest  rate  of  population  growth,  79  per 
cent,  of  any  of  the  United  States. 

In  1950,  our  population  totaled  little  more 
than  2.7  million,  but  by  1975,  It  will  top  7.5 
million.  Recently,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census  estimated  that  by  1985  the  total  will 
be  10.5  million. 

Today,  Florida  boasts  6  million  residents 
with  an  annual  total  personal  Income  of  $16  9 
billion,  the  highest  rate  of  personal  income 
in  the  Sixth  Federal  Reserve  District. 

Florida  hew  one  of  the  leading  labor  forces 
In  the  South,  not  only  In  actual  numbers  but 
also  in  skill  and  technological  know-how. 
And  labor-management  relations  in  the  state 
are  excellent. 

In  addition  to  our  growing  permanent 
population,  18  million  persons  visited  our 
state  and  spent  nearly  $4  5  billion  last  year 
alone. 

In  addition  to  a  readily  available  labor 
force.  Florida  boasts  of  foreign  trade  that 
will  total  one-half  billion  dollars  this  year, 
thanks  to  the  state's  14  deepwater  ports  and 
four  international  airports.  Still,  the  dollar 
value  of  exports  currently  exceeds  that  of  im- 
ports by  $160  million. 

Florida's  history  under  five  flags  fits  its 
present  record  of  dynamic  and  varied  foreign 
trade.  Consequently,  tonnage  totals  of  Flor- 
ida's ports  compare  favorably  Indeed  with 
ports  such  as  Mobile.  Charleston,  New 
Orleans,  and  Galveston. 

To  further  expand  this  potential,  we  have 
created  Interama  which  Is  destined  to  be- 
come the  trade  and  cultural  center  for  the 
southern  United  States  and  South  America. 
As  well,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  now  recommended  the  construction  of 
the  final  link  In  our  Inland  waterway  sys- 
tem, and  our  cross-state  barge  canal  Is 
rapidly  nearlng  completion. 

Industry  In  the  state  produced  nearly  $228 
million  worth  of  manufactured  goods  for 
export  last  year.  This  represented  a  21  per 
cent  increase  in  production  since  1960.  Dur- 
ing that  same  period,  national  production 
increased  only  13  per  cent. 

Cash  income  from  Florida  agriculture 
should  exceed  $1  billion  this  year.  A  212  per 
cent  rate  of  Increase,  since  1948,  this  com- 
pares with  the  national  rate  of  Increase  of 
48  per  cent  during  the  same  length  of  time. 
The  state  Agricultural  Council  has  set  a 
84.2  billion  value  on  Florida  farm  products 
this  year. 

The  Sunshine  State  claims  the  title  of 
Citrus  Capital  of  the  world,  and  with  good 
reason  for  this  year  we  will  market  146  mil- 
lion boxes  of  oranges  alone. 

As  of  April  1.  we  became  the  number  one 
sugar  state  by  producing  more  than  a  half 
million  tons  of  raw  sugar  and  surpassing 
Louisiana,  the  previous  leader.  Actually, 
Florida  was  growing  cane  when  Andrew 
Jackson  served  as  her  first  territorial  gov- 
ernor In  1821. 


The  states  reforestation  program,  Amer- 
ica's best,  annually  plants  over  100  million 
seedlings.  This  year,  forestry  will  boost  the 
state's  economy  by  more  than  $1,2  billion 
Whatever  economic  barometer  you  choose 
to  read,  Florida's  business  climate  Is  cer- 
talnly  healthy. 

For  Instance,  let  us  look  at  an  area  in 
which  you  gentlemen  should  be  especially 
Interested — banking. 

The  deposit  rate  In  commercial  banks  in 
Florida  continues  to  run  about  10  per  cent 
above  last  year's.  Loans  are  up  more  than  12 
per  cent  and  the  losn-to-deposlt  ratio  is 
holding  steady  at  53  per  cent. 

Presently,  the  resources  of  all  the  banks  in 
Florida  total  approximately  $10  blUlon,  as 
compared  with  total  resources  of  $3.8  bullon 
of  a  decade  ago.  This  is  a  ten  year  Increase 
In  total  resources  of  more  than  a  staggering 
130  per  cent  for  banks  in  Florida,  as  against 
only  84  per  cent  for  all  banks  In  the  nation. 
Similarly,  state-chartered  credit  unions 
reported  total  assets  of  more  than  $136  mil- 
lion last  year,  for  a  record  dollar  amount  and 
a  gain  of  more  than  12  percent  above  the 
previous  year's  total  assets.  The  dollar  value 
of  the  member's  shares  Increased  to  neajlv 
$120  million  for  a  12-month  gain  of  more 
than  $11  million. 

Armed  with  these  facts  It  is  easy  to  see  why 
Florida  is  the  pacesetter  of  the  entire  South- 
east,  which,  as  you  gentlemen  know,  Is  a. 
major  current  in  the  country's  economic 
mainstream.  The  Southeast,  In  general,  is 
surging  ahead  economically  faster  than  anv 
other  geographical  area  of  America,  and  in 
the  entire  South,  Florida  is  by  far  the  bes: 
investment. 

As  an  example,  more  and  more  national  in- 
surance firms  are  making  Florida  their  opera- 
tional base  for  the  Southeastern  United 
States.  Florida  Is  now  the  site  of  15  regional 
home  ofSoes  representing  23  national  Insur- 
ance companies  including  State  Farm, 
Mutual  of  Omaha  and  Prudential  of  Amer- 
ica. The  annual  payroll  for  these  offices,  I 
might  add,  totals  over  $17  million. 

We  are  proud  of  our  growth,  but  we  think 
we  can  do  better.  If  there  is  one  single  atti- 
tude which  is  common  to  every  facet  of  the 
state's  bxislness  community.  It  Is  the  desire 
to  achieve  this  goal — Florida,  showplace  of 
America :  Florida,  first.  It  Is  an  undercurrent 
which  sweeps  throughout  the  state,  tmltlng 
native  and  newly  arrived  residents  as  Flo- 
rldlans  In  a  mutual  endeavor. 

Annually,  hundred  of  corporations  and 
thotisands  of  Americans  are  realizing  that 
It  pays  to  think  Florida,  Invest  Florida— 
to  grow  with  Florida,  to  live  and  work  in 
Florida. 

And  the  state  Is  reaping  dividends  from 
this  drive  to  attain  full  potential.  In  the  past 
few  years  of  development,  Florida  has 
achieved  a  lower  substandard  housing  per- 
centage than  the  nation's,  a  higher  per- 
centage of  whlte-coUar  workers  than  the  rest 
of  the  country,  and  a  resident  population 
substantially  surpassing  the  national  edu- 
cation median. 

To  date  this  very  year,  the  state's  overall 
economy  Is  up  more  than  8  per  cent,  above 
Its  position  In  mid- 1966,  personal  Income 
has  risen  8  per  cent,  and  employment  Is  up 
3  per  cent,  and  unemployment  Is  skidding 
toward  a  record  low. 

As  you  might  expect,  we  in  state  govern- 
ment long  ago  adopted  a  pwsture  of  progres- 
sive support  in  helping  Florida  to  expand  Ita 
horizons. 

Consider  that  Florida  has  no  state  or  local 
Income  tax — personal  or  corporate;  no  chain 
store  tax,  such  establishments  are  licensed 
for  a  non-graduated  amount  for  each  Indi- 
vidual store.  Even  our  estate  tax  Is  limited 
to  credit  against  the  Federal  Inheritance  tax. 
In  addition,  there  Is  no  state  ad  valorem 
tax  on  real  or  personal  property,  household 
goods  are  totally  exempt,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  a  $5,000  homestead  exemption 
against  county  taxes,  which  Is  certainly  an 
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rvirtant    factor    to    management    seeking 
SS^  working  conditions  for  employees. 
*Yft  the  state's  government  will  collect  and 
then  spend  well  over  $2.3  billion  this  fiscal 

"in  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30, 
Florida  spent  nearly  $500  million  for  educa- 
non  more  than  $288  million  for  highways, 
Qore  :han  $170  mllUon  for  welfare,  more 
than  $80  million  for  public  health,  and  $190 
milUon  for  other  operating  expenses  to  fur- 
^r  enhance  the  Florida  environment  where 
oeople,  as  well  as  business,  may  flourish. 

Surprisingly  enough  in  such  a  forward- 
looking  state,  Florida's  sound  and  basically 
conservative  government  produced  an  $83 
aiUlon  surplus  at  the  end  of  thU  same  year 
and  despite  these  expenditures. 

The  state's  Constitution  and  the  tradition- 
ally Bound  management  approach  of  its  gov- 
ernment are  largely  responsible  for  the  en- 
viable marketability  of  Florida's  limited  bond 
issues.  As  a  result,  we  have  never  had  a  bond 
issue  which  failed  to  sell. 

^ctuallv.  the  healthy  fiscal  Image  of  the 
states  government  Is  reflected  in  Florida's 
burgeoning  economy  in  general.  For  insUnce, 
one  of  the  best  Indicators  of  business  growth 
c'ossing  mv  desk  Is  the  state's  three  per  cent 
siles  tax.  -rhls  Is  the  largest  single  revenue 
p'oducer  that  Florida  has  and  last  year  It 
contributed  more  than  $300  million  to  the 
state's  treasury.  In  less  than  10  years  this 
income  wUl  leap  to  the  one-half  billion  dol- 
lar mark. 

All  other  revenue  producers  will  enjoy 
similar  healthy  gains,  and  Florida's  govern- 
ment will  continue  to  work  closely  and  dl- 
rectlv,  through  Its  elective  Cabinet  ofllclala, 
with"  financial  and  Industrial  leaders  such  as 
you  here  today.  We  can  do  this  and  assure 
Tou  of  low  risks  but  good  profits. 

Our  state's  government  is  designed  to  give 
you  specific  help,  through  In-depth  long- 
range  plans  and  projections  that  provide  an 
atmosDhere  of  stability  and  controlled 
growth  in  which  capital  can  be  assured  of 
high  returns  from  lt«  Investments. 

Under  Florida's  unique  elective  Cabinet 
system,  the  executive  branch  of  our  govern- 
ment functions  as  a  flexible  yet  sturdy  struc- 
ture capable  of  guaranteeing  continuity 
through  the  natural  changes  of  gubernatorial 
idmlnlstrationB.  This  has  been  true  since 
1885,  and  I  can  promise  you  that  It  will  con- 
tinue to  be  true  In  the  future, 

Mv  office,  and  the  offices  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  Cabinet,  with  our  broad  zones  of  ad- 
ministrative responsibilities,  are  Ideally 
geared  to  answer  the  state's  needs  for  new 
and  additional  governmenUl  services.  Yet 
1*.  la  this  board-of-dlrectors  form  of  govern- 
ment and  Its  conservative  approach  to  state 
financing  that  has  kept  Florida's  ship  of 
state  on  an  even  keel  through  the  years. 

Total  up  Florida's  assets :  our  unquestioned 
governmental  stability,  our  sky-rocketing 
population,  growing  consumer  market,  acces- 
sibility and  transportatlonal  faculties,  a 
m'oshroomlng  economy — and  don't  forget  the 
recreational  fringe  benefits,  our  beaches, 
xaterways,  climate  and  sunshine — add  up 
our  opportunities,  and  then  come  see  us,  and 
soon. 

Our  Governor  and  Cabinet  are  fully  com- 
mitted to  the  role  of  a  partner  in  progress 
with  you  for  your  professional  and  personal 
t'morrow. 

Indeed,  the  fiscal  analysts  of  my  office  offer 
exciting  proof  of  an  unmatched  future  for 
everj-  phase  of  Florida  commerce.  These 
financial  forecasters  have  especially  singled 
out  for  future  growth  the  area  of  construc- 
tion, finance.  Insurance,  real  estate  and  pro- 
!ess!onal  services.  We  know  our  destiny  Is 
assured.  My  purpose  here  today  Is  to  empha- 
size that  we  want  you  in  this  room  to  be  an 
important  part  of  this  American  phenomenon 
cslled  Florida. 

Our  state  government  will  continue  to  give 
full  priority  to  enhancing  all  aspects  of  the 
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valuable  assets  that  Florida  offers  to  ne'W 
and  existing  Investors:  a  growing  consumer 
market,  an  Increasingly  skilled  labor  force, 
and  a  wealth  of  untapped  natural  resources. 
Just  as  we  have  in  the  past,  we  will  continue 
to  develop  through  long  range  planning  with- 
out destroying  our  natural  beauty  or  our  tre- 
mendous potential. 

In  short,  gentlemen,  we  think  that  our 
future  is  the  brightest  sUr  on  the  horizon 
of  the  American  economy.  To  the  Eastern 
businessman,  it  is  by  all  Indexes,  the  logical 
vista  to  penetrate. 

That  Is  our  story  and  our  potential.  It  Is 
as  old  as  America  is  great.  Yet  we  are  young 
enough,  ambitious  enough  and  vigorous 
enough  to  attain  it. 

Florida  is  the  new  home  of  3,000  families 
each  week.  It  is  America's  launchlng-pad  for 
Central  and  South  American  commercial 
endeavors.  It  l>oasts  of  more  American  tour- 
Ist-s  than  continental  Europe. 

Conscious  of  a  rich  historical  past  but 
determined  to  reach  new  heights  in  the  fu- 
ture. Florida  is  steadily  surging  ahead  as 
the  pace-setter  of  and  the  brightest  star  In 
the  ocean  of  gems  called  the  American  nation. 

This  Is  my  perspective:  Florida. 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  PAGE  AD  TELLS 
GIS:     'WE   BACK    YOU" 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dincell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Horida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  Insert  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  ad  appearing 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  Friday,  Octo- 
ber 20,  1967,  and  an  article  appearing  in 
the  same  paper  setting  forth  how  a  group 
of  Americans  under  the  leadership  of 
radio  station  WGN  purchased  the  full 
page  ad  In  that  newspaper  to  indicate 
support  of  our  fine  young  men  serving 
this  Nation  In  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
South  Vietnam, 

I  think  that,  In  this  time  of  demon- 
strations by  loud,  unruly,  unwashed 
crowds,  a  strong  evidence  of  support  by 
a  group  of  Americans  for  our  young  men 
merits  the  widest  possible  attention  and 
circulation. 

The  article  and  advertisement  follow: 
Tribttne  Pack  Ad  Tills  OIs:  "We  Back  Yotj" 
(By  Clay  Gowran) 
Today,  24  hours  before  protest  groups  in 
various  parts  of  the  nation  are  expected  to 
stage  demonstrations  in  Waahlngton  against 
American  action  In  Viet  Nam,  an  unusual 
full-page  ad  appears  in  the  Tribune. 

Placed  in  the  newspaper  by  Wally  PhllUpB 
of  W-G-N  radio  and  more  than  3,500  cltlzena 
of  Chicago  and  the  midwest  who  contributed 
dollars  to  pay  for  it.  It  Is  an  open  letter  to 
American  service  men  In  Viet  Nam  from  what 
the  advertisement  calls  "the  Silent  MllUonB 
back  home  In  America." 

"What  we're  doing  In  this  letter  Is  simple, 
Phillips  said  yesterday.  "We  who  took  the  ad 
are  telling  our  men  In  Viet  Nam,  on  behalf  of 
untold  minions  of  Americans  who  have  no 
way  of  making  their  sentiments  heard,  that 
we" do  not  agree  with  the  protesters,  that  we 
are  behind  our  men  and  their  action  in  Viet 
Nam  100  per  cent." 

MAIL  rr  TO  oi's 
Phillips  explained  It  Is  hoped  that  readers 
of   the    ad   by    the   hundreds    of   thousands 


would  tear  out  the  page  and  air  mall  It  to 
men  they  know  serving  In  Viet  Nam  "to 
show  them  there  is  more  than  one  kind  of 
demonstration  going  on  in  America." 

"This  ad,  and  the  mailing  of  It  to  our 
fighting  men.  Is  a  demonstration  on  Its  own — 
a  demonstration  of  our  faith  In  our  country 
and  of  our  suK>ort  for  the  men  defending 
its  way  of  life,"  PhlllipE  said. 

The  ad  today  Is.  In  a  way,  a  result  of  an- 
other full-page  ad  Phillips  and  a  contribut- 
ing army  of  hla  listeners  took  last  July  14 
in  the  London  Times  to  announce  to  Britons 
that  they  and  millions  of  other  Americans 
support  United  States  action  In  Viet  Nam. 
That  ad  was  an  answer  to  another,  earlier 
advertisement  In  the  Times,  signed  by  70 
Americans,  which  had  branded  our  military 
intervention  In  Viet  Nam  "shameful." 

THOUSANDS  LEIT  OVIR 

So  many  W-G-N  listeners  contributed  to 
buy  that  advertisement  that  several  thou- 
sand dollars  was  left  over.  The  money,  -with 
the  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  fans,  went 
to  buv  the  new  ad. 

There  is  another  story  about  today's  ad, 
too.  The  text  for  the  open  letter  was  written 
by  a  veteran  Chicago  advertising  man.  Wal- 
lace Capel,  who  was  the  father  of  Bruce 
Capel,  who  was  a  top-flight  athlete  at  Glen- 
bard  High  school  m  Glen  EUyn  and,  later. 
center  on  the  1964  Illlnl  football  team  which 
plaved  In  the  Rose  Bowl. 

Lt.  Bruce  Capel.  United  States  Marine 
corps,  was  killed  In  action  in  Viet  Nam  May 
12,  1966. 

A  Long  OvEROtrs  Lfttkb  to  U.S.  Skkvicemzn 
IN  VnrrNAM — From  thb  Silent  Millions 
Back  Home  in  Amkrica 
Today  must  be  a  sad  day  In  Viet  Nam — 
Because  today,  we  are  ashamed  to  admit, 
some  of  your  own  countrymen  are  marching 
on  Washington, 

The  marchers'  sponsoring  group  has  an- 
nounced : 

"We  will  shut  down  the  Pentagon.  We 
win  All  the  hallways  and  block  the  en- 
trances. Thousands  of  people  wUl  disrupt 
the  center  of  the  American  war  machine." 

It  must  be  a  little  discomforting  for  you 
fellows  ducking  sniper  buUets  In  the  rice 
paddles  to  learn  that  some  of  your  "feUow 
Americans"  are  trying  to  foul  things  up  at 
your  headquarters 

You  must  wonder  what  the  folks  back 
home  really  think. 

This  letter  Is  to  let  you  know  that  most 
of  us  are  with  you — lOC^e. 

We  want  you  to  know  that  you  are  not 
the  forgotten  men. 

You  are  In  our  thoughts  every  day. 
You  may  not  realize  this,  because  normally 
we  don't  spout  our  feelings.  In  fact,  we  are 
tv-plcal  of  the  Silent  Millions  of  non-demon- 
strators— those  who  back  you  with  quiet 
concern  and  prayerful  pride.  We  are  pain- 
fully aware  of  the  personal  sacrifices  you  are 
making  for  the  cause  of  liberty. 

For  a  long  time  we've  been  meaning  to 
write  to  vou — but  haven't.  Finally,  this 
march  on  'Washington  did  It.  We've  decided 
we  could  no  longer  remain  silently  on  the 
sldelinee. 

Those  who  are  marching  In  protest,  those 
who  desecrate  our  fia?.  those  who  bum  draft 
cards— all  make  a  lot  of  noise.  They  also  make 
the  headlines  And  they  present  to  the  world 
a  distorted  picture  of  America.  But,  thank 
God,  thev  are  not  typical. 

At  best  they  are  a  misguided  minority 
whom  we'll  Just  have  to  ask  you  to  defend 
along  with  the  rest  of  us.  Granted,  the 
motives  of  some  of  these  people  may  be 
pure.  But  they  seem  to  think  they  have  a 
unique  right  to  protest  in  any  way  they  take 
a  notion— •with  faint  respect  for  feUow 
citizens  or  servicemen,  for  their  country's 
laws,  for  their  elected  authorities,  or  even 
for  others'  opinions. 
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There  is  room  for  honest  differences  and 
doubts,  but  when  demonstrations  stir  up 
sabotage,  vandalism,  and  violence  pxaradlng 
under  the  banner  of  rightful  dissent,  they 
threaten  to  tear  our  country  apart. 

These  protesters  act  as  If  they're  the  only 
ones  who  possess  any  morality.  But  we  all 
have  a  oonsclence.  And  It  might  not  be  too 
surprising  to  find  that  some  of  us  ordinary 
guys  have  even  a  little  more  oonsclence  than 
some  of  the  sign  bearers. 

Let's  face  It:  nobody  we  know  wants  war. 
Everybody  we  know  hates  war. 
Everybody  we  know  wishes  this  war  were 
over. 

Everybody  we  know  wants  you  home  as 
soon  as  possible. 

We  can't  think  of  one  person  who  enjoys 
war. 

We  dont. 
Our  friends  don't. 
Obviously,  the  protesters  don't. 
You  don't   that's  for  sure.   Yet — some  of 
these  people  call  you  names  like  "murderers" 
and  "hired  klUers,"  implying  that  you're  hav- 
ing a  sadistic  fleld  day. 

Ghavernment  officials  don't  enjoy  war  either. 
So  It's  ridiculous  lor  anyone  to  chant  vul- 
garities like:  "Hey.  hey,  LBJ — how  many  kids 
did  you  kill  today?" 

But  there's  one  thing  that  all  of  us  do 
enjoy. 

That's  the  freedom  of  the  most  fortunate 
land  In  the  world.  It  is  a  historic  privilege 
to  be  a  free  citizen  of  America.  This  freedom 
Is  part  of  the  heritage  we  cherish  and  for 
which  we  have  and  always  will  pay  any  price, 
including  our  lives. 

Despite  our  country's  admitted  shortcom- 
ings, most  of  us  appreciate  the  opportunity 
of  living  here.  Most  of  us  wouldn't  trade 
places — or  systems — with  the  people  of  any 
other  country. 

Most  of  us  are  grateful  to  the  brave  men 
of  other  generations  who  have  fought  and 
died  to  preserve  this  priceless  freedom. 

Most  of  us  today  are  humbly  Indebted  to 
you  and  to  our  sons  and  brothers  and  hus- 
bands and  fathers  who  are  fighting — and 
dying — in  'Viet  Nam  for  freedom.  And  for  us. 
Yes,  the  majority  of  Americans  love  Amer- 
ica and  the  American  way. 

Even  the  protesters  enjoy  their  unearned 
freedom — although  they  might  not  admit 
It.  They're  too  busy  shouting  about  the  vir- 
tues of  "the  other  side." 

But  no  one  knows  better  than  you  about 
"the  other  side." 

You  know — and  we  do,  too — that  interna- 
tional communism  is  determined  to  obliterate 
us  and  enslave  the  world.  Communism  must 
be  contained.  This  is  vital  to  our  world,  our 
lives,  our  future,  and  oiir  children. 

You  know — and  we  do,  too — that  Hanoi's 
blind  hunger  for  the  subjugation  of  the  free 
people  of  'Viet  Nam  has  made  peace  nego- 
tiations Impossible  to  date,  even  with  several 
bombing  pauses. 

you  know — and  we  do,  too — that  "the 
other  side"  has  deliberately  assassinated  and 
tortured  many,  many  more  innocent  civilians 
In  the  South  than  our  air  raids  have  accl- 
dently  killed  near  military  targets  in  the 
North. 

You  know — and  we  do,  too — that  if  you 
and  your  companions  were  to  leave  'Viet  Nam 
today,  the  iron  hand  of  communism  would 
clamp  down  tomorroic.  And  South  'Viet  Nam 
would  become  another  East  Germany — an- 
other cowed  Cuba. 

you  know — and  we  do.  too — that  your 
presence  in  South  Viet  Nam  Is  a  guarantee 
to  freedom-loving  people  everywhere  that 
they  will  not  be  forsaken.  And  so  a  remark- 
able number  of  you  have  voluntarily  re- 
enlisted  to  return  to  Viet  Nam. 

You  know — and  we  do.  too — that  a  strong 
stand  in  Viet  Nam  by  the  champions  of  hu- 
man rights  reduces  the  chances  of  a  larger 
war.  And  it  Is  holding  off  communist  take- 
overs of  other  nations  In  southeast  Asia. 


you  know — and  we  do,  too — that  appease- 
ment has  never  worked  and  never  will. 

We  hope  that  all  who  read  this  letter  over 
here  and  feel  the  way  we  feel  will  do  three 
things: 

1.  We  hope  they'll  tear  out  this  page — 
and  airmail  it  to  you,  maybe  with  a  letter 
of  their  own — to  give  you  a  bit  of  moral  en- 
couragement. 

2.  We  hope  they'll  write  letters — and  ex- 
press their  points  of  view  to  their  Govern- 
ment officials,  to  their  friends  and  relatives, 
and  to  all  the  news  media. 

3.  We  hope  they'll  speak  up — and  quit 
apologizing  for  how  much  they  love  this 
country.  Get  off  the  defensive.  On  to  the 
offensive. 

We  believe  that  when  sound-thlnklng  peo- 
ple want  to  say  something,  they  should  say 
it.  When  they  want  to  do  something,  they 
should  do  It. 

If  more  solid  citizens  would  speak  out  to 
the  protestors,  perhaps  we  could  even  set 
them  straight. 

We  believe  the  time  Is  here  for  the  voice 
of  responsible  patriotism  to  be  heard. 

The  sooner  this  is  done  and  the  sooner  we 
present  a  united  front,  the  sooner  you'll  be 
coming  home  from  a  peaceful  Viet  Nam. 
In  behalf  of  the  Silent  Millions, 

Wallt  Phillips  of  WON, 
(.And  over  3500  citizens  of  Chicago  and 
the  Midwest   who  contributed  to  the 
cost  of  this  letter) . 
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of  meeting  the  risks  of  earthquake  dis- 
aster through  a  cooperative  rlsk-sharlaa 
approach. 


EARTHQUAKE  INSURANCE 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  fMr.  Cohelan]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  called  upon  to  vote  on  the  Na- 
tional Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1967, 
S.  1985. 

This  bill  would  institute  a  national 
flood  Insurance  program  to  be  carried 
out  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  private  casualty 
insurance  companies.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  furnish  premium  subsidies 
for  flood  insurance  on  existing  residen- 
tial units.  This  bill  marks  a  significant 
advance  in  meeting  the  financial  burdens 
posed  by  disastrous  floods  against  which, 
private  insurance  has  been  available  only 
at  the  most  exorbitant  price.  I  welcome 
this  Federal  assistance  In  meeting  this 
national  problem. 

However,  the  job  is  not  completed  with 
the  passage  of  this  bill.  In  many  parts 
of  our  country,  earthquakes  and  their 
aftermath  are  a  risk  to  life  and  property 
even  greater  than  floods.  Insurance 
against  losses  caused  by  earthquakes  is, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  simply  not 
available.  The  National  Flood  Insurance 
Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  study  the  feasibility  of  ex- 
tending coverage  similar  to  the  national 
flood  insurance  for  earthquake  losses. 
This  is  the  second  study  of  this  problem. 
The  time  for  action  is  near.  We  must 
proceed  with  an  earthquake  Insurance 
system.  If  we  are  to  have  the  benefit  of 
the  HUD  study,  I  for  one,  think  that  the 
new  HUD  study  should  be  done  soon.  We 
must  get  about  the  important  business 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Rees]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recorji 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
week  of  October  13,  it  was  necessary  for 
me  to  be  in  my  district  on  oflBcial  busi- 
ness. So  that  my  constituents  and  col- 
leagues will  know  my  position  on  the 
matters  which  arose  while  I  was  away, 
I  wish  to  state  how  I  would  have  voted! 
had  I  been  present. 

On  roUcall  No.  309,  amendments  to 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  310,  to  extend  the  time 
for  filing  the  report  of  the  Commission 
on  Urban  Problems,  I  would  have  voted 
'yea." 

Concerning  the  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation:  on  roll- 
call  No.  313,  the  motion  to  recommit,  I 
would  have  voted  "nay";  on  rollcall  No. 

314,  agreement  to  the  conference  report, 
I  would  have  voted  "yea";  on  rollcall  No. 

315,  insisting  on  disagreement  to  Senate 
amendment  No.  13 — the  airport  at  Kelley 
Flats,  Mont. — I  was  paired  in  favor  and 
would  have  voted  "yea." 

Concerning  continuing  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1968:  on  rollcall  No.  319, 
the  substitute  resolution  offered  by  Mr. 
Written,  I  would  have  voted  "nay ';  on 
rollcall  No.  320,  the  motion  to  recommit 
the  substitute  resolution,  I  was  paired 
in  favor  and  would  have  voted  "yea "; 
on  rollcall  No.  321,  final  passage,  I  was 
paired  against  and  would  have  voted 
"nay." 

On  rollcall  No.  232,  to  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  the  use  of,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  safety  and  order  within, 
the  U.S.  Capitol  buildings  and  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Grounds,  I  was  paired  against 
and  would  have  voted  "nay." 

On  rollcall  No.  325,  to  prohibit  the 
obstruction  of  criminal  investigations  of 
the  United  States,  I  was  paired  against 
and  would  have  voted  "nay." 

On  rollcall  No.  327,  to  transfer  Juris- 
diction over  military  and  national  ceme- 
teries. I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

Concerning  public  school  lands:  on 
rollcall  No.  328,  the  rule  under  which 
the  legislation  was  considered,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea";  on  rollcall  No.  329,  thei 
motion  to  recommit,  I  would  have  voted 
"nay." 

QUOTA  IMPORT  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ViGORrro]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  "VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  written  in  recent  weeks  about 
legislation  affecting  our  Nation's  Import 
quotas.  Some  of  my  colleagues  may  not 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  read  com- 
pletely the  transcript  of  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 

For  this  reason  I  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  excellent  testimony  on 
quota  import  legislation  by  our  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Mr. 
Freeman. 

I  find  his  views  regarding  the  Impact  of 
restricted  imports  on  our  "foreign  trade," 
both  agricultural  and  industrial,  ex- 
tremely well  put  and  I  know  my  col- 
leagues will  appreciate  receiving  his  very 
cogent  point  of  view. 

The  testimony  follows : 
Statement  of  the  Secretary  of  AcRicuLTtrKX 
Orville  L.  Freeman 
Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  with  your  Committee  on  this 
vital  matter  of  foreign  trade.  I  use  the  term 
■foreign  trade"  deliberately.  We  cannot  talk 
about  further  restricting  imports  without 
ulking  about  restricting  exports.  Moreover, 
we  cannot  talk  about  Industrial  trade  and 
agricultural  trade  separately.  In  this  context, 
they  are  not  separable.  What  happens  in  one 
sector  too  often  has  a  direct  Impact  on  the 
other. 

Prom  where  I  sit,  I  see  this  regularly.  Just 
the  other  day  we  were  reminded  by  another 
government  that  what  the  United  States  does 
on  watch  imports  will  have  a  direct  impact 
on  whether  we  will  be  able  to  export  poultry 
parts.  It  gets  that  specific.  And  the  United 
States  does  some  reminding  of  this  kind  also, 
in  Its  fight  to  keep  U.S.  exports  high. 

That's  why  I  have  always  taken  a  keen 
interest  in  all  our  trade  actions,  across  the 
board.  That's  why  I'm  alarmed  at  the  quota 
proposals  before  us.  We  seem  to  be  losing 
sight  of  the  imjwrtance  of  our  experts. 

For  seven  years  now.  I've  worked  hard  to 
expand  our  agricultural  exports,  and  I've  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  grow  from 
M.5  billion  In  fiscal  year  1960 — the  year  l)e- 
fore  I  took  office — to  a  new  record  of  $6.8 
billion  in  the  1867  fiscal  year  that  ended  last 
June.  Exports  for  dollars  climbed  from  $3.2 
bllUon  to  $5.4  billion  in  that  period. 

These  agricultural  dollar  export  earnings 
are  important: 

To  the  country  as  a  whole.  Only  a  few 
months  ago,  when  we  were  talking  about  the 
VS.  balance  of  payments.  Secretary  Powler 
told  me  that  we  would  long  since  have  faced 
a  national  economic  crisis  of  grave  propor- 
tions— that  the  value  of  the  dollar  would 
have  been  seriously  undermined — were  it  not 
for  the  substantial  flow  of  dollars  Into  our 
accounts  from  agricultural  exports; 

To  industry  and  commerce.  Without  them, 
farmers  would  not  have  maintained  Indus- 
trial farm  inputs  at  their  high  levels;  trans- 
port, banking,  insurance  and  port  activities 
would  have  been  at  lower  levels; 

And  to  farmers  most  especially.  Without 
these  export  dollars,  farm  Income  would  have 
suffered  severely. 

The  exports  facts  should  by  now  be  well 
known  by  all  farmers.  But  let  me  repeat 
them. 

Production  of  1  out  of  every  4  cropland 
acres  harvested  is  exported. 

Exports  provide  employment  for  1  out  of 
every  8  farm  workers;  they  account  for  17 
cents  out  of  the  farmer's  market  dollar. 

Farm  exports  have  been  Increasing  at  a 
rate  substantially  higher  than  domestic  con- 
sumption of  farm  products.  An  Increasing 
percentage  of  many  farm  products  Is  being 
exported.  For  5  major  farm  products,  exports 
exceed  40  percent  of  the  value  of  farm  sales. 
And  when  commercial  farm  exports  for 
dollars  are  compared  to  farm  Impwrts,  the 


farmer  clearly  comes  out  ahead.  Out  of  our 
total  agricultural  exports,  well  over  $5  billion 
are  commercial  sales.  These  are  dollars 
earned.  Against  this  we  have  around  $2.5 
billion  of  agricultural  imports  that  are  more 
or  less  directly  competitive  with  our  agri- 
culture (meat,  wool,  dairy  products,  sugar, 
and  so  on ) .  We  could  say  these  are  dollars 
spent.  Thus,  for  every  $2.50  Imported,  we 
export  $5.00  commercially.  We  have  a  good 
business.  And  a  lot  to  lose. 

A  continuing  citmb  in  U.S.  exports  is  more 
Important  to  American  farmers  than  to  any 
other  major  segment  of  our  economy.  If 
farmers  support  protectionism,  they  are 
making  a  serious  mistake,  because  they  are 
endangering  their  own  exfvort  market. 

These  facts  have  been  repeated  over  and 
over.  Perhaps  that  is  the  troxible.  Perhaps 
we've  said  them  too  often — have  talked  our- 
selves Into  believing  that  ever-increasing  ex- 
jjorts  will  come  to  us  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Well — they  won't. 

Exports  haven't  Just  grown.  We  have 
worked  at  it — hard.  We  have  Invested  money 
and  time  in  market  development,  in  product 
promotion,  and  in  reducing  foreign  barriers 
to  trade  so  that  we  can  sell  more.  We  con- 
tinue to  work  hard  on  all  fronts  to  export 
more  and  more.  The  level  of  effort  on  these 
fronts  is — up — up  and  up. 

We  mustn't  be  fooled  by  the  Idea  that 
countries  buy  from  us,  and  wUl  keep  buying 
from  us,  simply  because  they  need  otu  prod- 
ucts. That's  bad  reasoning.  There  are  very 
few  of  our  export  products  that  other  coun- 
tries can't  produce  for  themselves,  or  buy 
elsewhere,  or  do  without  If  they  really  want 
to.  We  fight  a  dally  battle  against  restrictlon- 
Ist  forces  in  these  countries  all  the  time. 
Sometimes  progress  is  slow,  but  we  are  mak- 
ing progress — witness  the  steady  climb  In 
agricultural  exports. 

If  other  nations  conclude  that  we  are  act- 
ing in  an  unreasonable  and  protectionist 
manner — that  we  are  shutting  them  out  of 
our  markets  unfairly  and  without  justifica- 
tion— they  are  not  only  perfectly  willing 
and  capable  of  shutting  us  out  from  theirs, 
they  are  likely  to  do  so. 

I've  spoken  at  some  length  on  the  prob- 
lem of  exports  and  the  need  for  expanding 
trade,  because  it  is  absolutely  crucial  for  us 
In  agriculture.  We  must  never  overlook  the 
impact  on  exports  when  we  consider  im- 
posing import  controls. 

Agriculture  everywhere  has  special  prob- 
lems. Generally  speaking,  all  over  the  world 
farm  incomes  are  only  half  those  in  other 
sectors  of  the  country's  economy.  To  help 
meet  such  problems,  virtually  every  gov- 
ernment has  stepped  in  with  price  and  in- 
come and  other  support  programs.  These  in 
turn  can  have  severe  repyercussions  on  trade. 
To  deal  with  these  reperctissions,  the  U.S 
sometimes  has  to  control  imports. 

But  we  should  be  certain  before  we  act 
to  put  on  controls : 

— that  there  Is  a  clear  and  present  need 
for  additional  protection; 

— that  the  protective  Instrument  chosen 
fits  the  need; 

— and  that  the  dollars  and  cents  cost  of 
our  action  in  lost  experts  will  not  be  way 
out  of  proportion  to  the  benefit  It  confers 
on  some  of  our  producers. 

These  are  sensible,  pragmatic  tests. 

Let  me  turn  specifically  to  the  question 
of  the  need  for  additional  protection  on 
dairy  products.  At  the  outset,  it  should  be 
made  clear  that  we  have  experienced  unique 
circumstances  in  dairy  as  a  result  of  the 
efforts  of  foreign  countries  to  protect  their 
dairy  farmers'  income. 

The  subject  of  dairy  Imports  Is  of  great 
concern  to  me.  It  is  a  part  of  the  U.S.  dairy 
income  and  price  picture.  No  problem  I 
have  had  as  Secretary  has  been  more  diffi- 
cult and  more  unyielding  than  that  of  trying 
to  achieve  a  stable  and  healthy  dairy  econ- 
omy. The  dairy  problem  is  also  Intimately 


related  to  the  Department's  budget;  In  the 
cost  of  the  dairy  price  support  program  and 
the  operations  of  the  Conunodlty  Credit 
Corporation. 

Dairy  Imports  rose  rapidly  and  very  sub- 
stantially, beginning  in  early  1966.  We  had 
become  a  target  for  countries  whose  dairy 
policies  had  resulted  in  surpluses.  These  were 
flooded  into  the  UjS.,  circumventing  our  im- 
port control  system. 

As  background  to  this  problem,  let  me 
point  out  that  because  of  systems  of  high 
dairy  support  prices,  protected  by  strict  Im- 
port controls,  production  of  dairy  products  in 
some  foreign  countries  had  increased  to  the 
point  that  hea\-y  surpluses  were  a  glut  on 
their  markets.  Under  such  circumstances  in 
the  EEC,  for  example,  an  expwrt  program 
operates  almost  automatically  to  move  these 
surpluses  out  of  the  EEC  at  distress  prices. 
Because  of  this  surplus  world  situation,  in- 
creasing quantities  of  butter  were  entering 
the  U.S.  as  a  butterfat,  sugar  mixture  In  cir- 
cumvention of  then  existing  U.S.  controls. 
This  butterfat  could  not  have  gone  to  other 
potential  markets  such  as  Japan,  or  the  VK., 
or  Canada.  These  all  have  tight  controls  on 
imports.  It  came  to  the  U.S. 

Because  our  domestic  milk  production  was 
down,  about  a  year  passed  before  prices 
dropped  and  the  CCC  started  to  buy  heavily. 

As  soon  as  it  was  clear  that  our  inventory 
acqulstlons  and  expenditures  were  going  to 
continue  to  be  sizeable,  we  moved  to  bring 
dairy  imports  under  full  control — specifically, 
to  halt  evasions  of  the  Import  quotas  estab- 
lished under  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  amended. 

In  March,  I  recommended  to  the  President 
that  he  initiate  Section  22  action  looking 
toward  these  objectives.  In  this  move,  we  had 
the  full  support  and  leadership  of  President 
Johnson,  who  directed  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  carry  out  the  required  Investigation 
promptly  and  exp>edltlou8ly — which  it  did. 

The  result,  to  be  brief,  was  to  stop  the  flood 
of  imports.  Presidential  Proclamation  3790. 
Issued  June  30.  1967,  put  lmp)ort  quotas  on 
those  items  which  had  accounted  for  virtually 
all  of  the  Import  upsurge.  Our  purpose  was 
to  prevent  these  Imports  from  interfering 
with  our  Income  programs  by  bringing  total 
dairy  products  Imports  back  to  the  level 
which  had  prevailed  from  the  establishment 
of  impwrt  controls  under  Section  22  in  1953 
until  1966.  During  that  period,  dairy  impwrts, 
taken  altogether,  were  equal  to  something 
less  than  1  percent  of  our  domestic  dairy 
production. 

Domestic  dairy  production  this  year  is  ex- 
p>ected  to  be  about  120  billion  pwunds  milk 
equivalent.  In  establishing  the  new  dairy  im- 
port quotas,  the  Administration  has  aimed  at 
holding  the  dairy  impxjrt  total  (quota  items 
and  non-quota  items  combined)  to  approxi- 
mately 1.0  billion  pounds,  milk  equh-alent. 

While  our  Section  22  action  was  being 
taken,  we  heard  a  lot  of  sharp  crltlclsm^both 
of  the  law  and  the  manner  in  which  It  was 
being  carried  out.  We  were  told  that  Section 
22  was  too  slow,  too  cumbersome  to  provide 
an  effective  remedy.  What  has  been  demon- 
strated is  that  this  is  just  not  so.  We  faced  a 
difficult  and  very  complex  problem,  both 
domestically  and  internationally:  we  act*d 
under  the  legislation:  all  concerned  had  the 
opporttmlty  for  a  fair  hearing;  and  we  have 
achieved  a  solution. 

In  brief.  Section  22  has  stood  the  test.  It 
enables  us  to  deal  with  special  agricultural 
problems  as  and  when  they  arise — flexibly, 
selectively  and  successfully. 

Our  critics  say  that  we  can't  really  control 
imp)ort8 — tha*  the  smart  boys  will  always  be 
able  to  flnd  loopholes.  My  point  Is  that  the 
situation  can  be  kept  under  control,  using 
the  legislation  which  we  now  have,  and  that 
the  recent  Section  22  action  has  demon- 
strated this 

The  Congress  has  before  It  numerous  bills, 
most  of  them   identical,  to  require  across- 
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the-board  Import  restrictions  on  all  dairy 
products — Including  Items  containing  but- 
terfat  or  nonfat  milk  solids  which  are  not 
usually  thought  of  as  dairy  products.  I  think 
we  all  recognize  that  a  blanket  Import  ban 
would  seriously  hurt  our  foreign  trade.  Al- 
most surely  It  would  provoke  foreign  retalia- 
tion against  our  farm  exports. 

As  I  Judge  the  situation  now,  there  is 
no  need  to  pay  this  price.  Imports  have 
been  cut  back  to  a  tolerable  level.  We  expect 
to  keep  them  there.  Our  foreign  trading 
partners  did  not  like  the  new  controls 
which  were  applied  under  Presidential  proc- 
lamation, but  they  recognized  the  fact  of 
evasion,  and  they  have  long  ago  accepted  our 
use  of  Section  22  to  protect  our  farm  pro- 
grams from  serious  Injury.  This  Is  Important. 
It  means  that  our  foreign  suppliers  are  much 
less  likely  to  retaliate  against  our  exports 
to  them  when  controls  go  on.  Aa  I  see  the 
situation  today,  we  have  faced  the  dairy 
import  problem,  and  we  have  already  over- 
come It. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  question  of  beef 
Imports,  where  we  also  had  a  special  problem. 
In  the  early  IQeO's,  our  only  market  protec- 
tion was  a  modest  duty.  We  have  no  domestic 
support  system.  Other  countries'  systems, 
however,  were  becoming  more  heavily  sup- 
ported and  protective.  The  EEC  was  per- 
fecting its  variable  levies;  the  U.K.  had  a 
domestic  support  system  which  made  It  in- 
creasingly less  profitable  for  exporters  to 
sell  there  than  in  the  U.S.  Japan  had  strict 
quotas.  Thus,  quantities  of  fresh,  chilled, 
and  frozen  beef  and  veal  were  flowing  to 
the  U.S.  from  exporters  who  found  It  im- 
possible or  much  less  profitable  to  sell  else- 
where. The  heaviest  Imports  of  these  prod- 
ucts occurred  In  1963  and  led  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  meat  Import  law  of  1964  (Public 
Law88-i82). 

The  meat  Impwrt  law  does  not  actually  im- 
pose quotas.  It  sets  a  target  which  imports 
cannot  exceed  In  any  year  without  trigger- 
ing quotas.  If  quotas  are  Imposed,  they  will 
hold  Imports  to  a  level  based  on  average  im- 
ports in  the  1959-63  period,  adjusted  to  take 
account  of  change  in  U.S.  production. 

The  limit  on  Imports  under  the  law  would 
be  approximately  6.7  percent  of  domestic  pro- 
duction. Actually,  Imports  In  1966  were  5.6 
percent  of  production,  and  we  expect  them 
not  to  exceed  5.8  percent  this  year.  By  con- 
trast, Imports  amounted  to  8.6  percent  of 
production  In   1963. 

What  our  Importers  bring  In.  by  and  large. 
Is  beef  for  manufacturing.  The  price  effect 
of  this  Is  small  and  falls  largely  on  domestic 
cow  beef,  which  Is  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses. It  Is  instructive  to  note  that  although 
Imports  have  risen  slightly  since  1965.  U.S. 
cow  prices  have  also  Increased — from  $13.40 
per  hiindredwelght  In  1965  to  $16.60  to  farm- 
ers in  1966  and  $16.90  during  the  filrst  9 
months  of  1967.  We  do  not  expect  imports  of 
this  meat,  at  the  levels  permitted  under  the 
law,  to  place  any  appreciable  downward  pres- 
sure on  domestic  cow  prices  In  the  years  to 
come.  The  demand  for  manufacturing  beef 
Is  expanding  rapidly.  Total  cow  numbers  on 
farms  In  the  U.S.  have  changed  little  since 
the  mid-50'8.  and  dairy  cow  numbers — the 
main  domestic  source  of  this  kind  of  beef 
In  the  past — have  dropped  one-third  over 
this  period. 

We  don't  believe  that  these  Imports  are 
having  any  appreciable  Impact  on  fed  beef 
prices.  They  rise  and  fall  In  relation  to  the 
supply  of  fed  cattle  marketed  in  this  coun- 
try. I  would  expect  fed  beef  prices  to  con- 
tinue their  upturn  this  winter  as  marketings 
continue  to  drop  off. 

Currently,  there  are  many  bills  pending 
to  amend  our  meat  import  law.  These  bills 
would  impose  mandatory  and  more  restric- 
tive annual  Import  quotas  on  such  meats. 
They  would  base  average  annual  ImpxDrts  on 
the  years  1958  through  1962,  rather  than  the 


years  1959  through  1963,  as  now  provided. 
They  would  divide  annual  quotas  into  quar- 
terly quotas,  the  unfilled  portion  of  which 
may  not  be  carried  over  into  the  following 
quarter.  If  the  most  restrictive  features  of 
the  legislation  presently  before  Congress  were 
Implemented,  it  Is  our  estimate  that  the  price 
rise  on  domestic  cutter  and  canner  cows 
would  be  less  than  2  percent,  and  on  fed  cat- 
tle, less  than  1  percent. 

Accordingly.  I  don't  see  the  need  for  these 
changes  In  legislation.  Imports  are  at  mod- 
erate levels  and  are  meeting  manufacturing 
beef  needs  without  disturbing  prices.  The 
present  law  will  keep  them  at  moderate 
levels.  The  equal  quarterly  distribution  of 
these  mandatory  quotas  would  tend  to  dis- 
rupt trade  patterns  imnecessarUy  without 
really  helping  domestic  prices. 

The  Import  controls  we  have  now  seem 
fully  adequate  to  their  task.  They  have  been 
accepted  by  our  suppliers — although  reluc- 
tantly. I  emphasize — reluctantly.  Other  coun- 
tries don't  care  to  see  their  exports  cut  back. 
But  they  recognized  the  special  situation 
facing  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  I  said  that,  before 
we  used  controls,  we  should  be  sure  there  Is 
a  clear  and  present  need  for  them  and  that 
their  dollars  and  cents  costs  in  loss  of  ex- 
ports are  not  out  of  proportion  to  their  bene- 
fit to  some  of  our  producers.  In  the  case  of 
quota  legislation  for  dairy  products  and 
meat,  I  do  not  see  a  present  need;  the  situa- 
tion Is  under  control:  and  the  cost  of  more 
restrictive  controls  on  these  products,  in  my 
Judgment,  would  be  far  greater  than  we 
should  pay.  Farmers  producing  for  export 
would  be  hurt  and  dairy  and  beef  producers 
won't  really  benefit. 

Where  imports  of  other  agrlcultiu-al  com- 
modities may  be  concerned,  we  must  apply 
the  same  down-to-earth,  pragmatic  tests — 
are  the  restrictions  In  the  best  interest  of 
the  American  farmer  and  the  United  States — 
we  should  not  hesitate  to  decide  against  re- 
strictions if  the  answer  is  clearly  that  they 
are  not. 


INTERIOR  AND  DEFENSE  DEPART- 
MENTS MUST  FREE  MORE  OIL  TO 
ASSURE  ADEQUATE  WINTER  SUP- 
PLY FOR  NEW  ENGLAND 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  members 
of  the  Massachusetts  congressional  dele- 
gation have  joined  in  a  petition  to  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  in  ex- 
pressing our  great  concern  over  the 
current  shortage  of  No.  2  home  heating 
oil  in  the  northeastern  United  States  and 
constantly  Increasing  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer, now  up  nearly  15  percent. 

Some  40  Massachusetts  and  New  Eng- 
land oil  dealers  met  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts congressional  delegation  on 
Wednesday,  October  18.  at  a  session  ar- 
ranged here  in  Washington  by  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy.  The  dealers  told  us 
that  only  71,000  barrels  a  day  of  all  fin- 
ished oil  products  are  allowed  into  our 
region  under  the  present  quotas  and 
28,560  barrels  of  this  total  goes  unused 
because  it  Is  held  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

I  feel  that  the  Defense  Department 
should  release  some  of  this  quota.  This 
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action,  together  with  a  liberalization  by 
the  Interior  Department  of  oil  import 
quotas  from  abroad,  would  make  more 
home  heating  oil  available  in  New  Eng- 
land  and  force  down  prices  to  the  con- 
sumers who  are  facing  a  long,  cold,  and 
harsh  winter  in  the  Northeast. 

The  Massachusetts  Consumers'  Coun- 
cil has  also  petitioned  Secretary  Udall 
for  relief,  and  has  been  recorded  in  op- 
position to  S.  2332,  which  would  bar  for 
all  practical  purposes  importation  of  No 
2  heating  oil.  Dermot  P.  Shea,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Consum- 
ers' Council,  testified  against  this  legis- 
lation during  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  2  weeks  ago,  on  Oc- 
tober 19. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  statistical  survey  report 
received  from  the  Necessaries  of  Life 
shows  the  percentage  price  rise  and  per- 
centage increase  In  No.  2  fuel — heating- 
oil  consumed,  and  75  percent  of  the 
homes  In  Massachusetts  use  this  source. 

The  Massachusetts  Consumers'  Coun- 
cil in  its  petition  to  Secretary  Udall 
charges  that  domestic  oU  refiners  are  de- 
liberately limiting  domestic  supplies  and 
that  the  consumers  of  Massachusetts  are 
overcharged  $42,000,000  as  a  result  of 
being  forced  to  buy  domestic  heating  oil. 
In  asking  the  Secretary'  of  Interior  to 
decontrol  No.  2  home  heating  oil,  as  was 
done  in  the  case  of  residual  fuel  oil  whose 
import  quota  limits  I  fought  against  for 
years  until  they  were  finally  Ufted,  the 
Massachusetts  Consumers'  Council  feels 
"that  it  is  imconsciorxable  to  permit 
this  situation  to  continue." 

The  Consumers'  Council  points  out 
that  local  oil  dealers  and  wholesalers  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  England  are  not 
to  blame  because  "they  are  dependent 
on  the  whims  and  policies  of  the  domes- 
tic refiners  and  Federal  Government." 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  permission  granted, 
I  include  with  my  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  letter  I  received  from 
Dermot  P.  Shea,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Consumers'  Council; 
a  copy  of  the  council's  press  release;  the 
petition  to  Secretary  Udall  signed  by  Dr. 
Edward  R.  Willett,  chairman  of  the  Con- 
sumers' Council  and  Mr.  Shea;  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Shea's  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  In  opposition  to 
the  oil  Import  provisions  of  S.  2332;  a 
copy  of  the  petition  to  Secretary  Udall 
signed  by  the  entire  Massachusetts  con- 
gressional delegation;  and  a  story  from 
the  Holyoke  Transcript-Telegram  of  Oc- 
tober 19,  1967,  concerning  the  meeting 
of  Massachusetts  oil  dealers  with  the 
Massachusetts  congressional  delegation 
on  the  problem  of  price  rises  and  short- 
ages in  heating  oil  In  New  England; 

The    Commonwealth    of   Massa- 
chusetts, Consumers'  Council. 

Boston.  October  19, 1967. 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland. 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washincfton,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Boland:  Attached  you 
will  find  the  Council's  petition  to  Secretary 
Udall  on  *2  Fuel  (heating)  Oil  Issue.  I  am 
also  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  OotmcU  In 
opposition  to  Senator  Long's  bill  S.  2332 
which  would  bar  imports  of  this  oil. 

Any  assistance  you  can  render  in  obtain- 
ing an  increase  allocation  of  imported  ^2 
Fuel  (heating)  Oil  would  be  most  appreciated 
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bv  your  constituents,  as  it  would  cut  the  cost 
«f  ihelr  heating  bill. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Debmot  P.  Shea. 
Executive  Secretary. 

■•rt,m  the  Constimers'  Council  News,   Oct. 
1"^  18.   1967] 

The  Chairman  of  the  Consumers'  Council, 
nr  Edward  R.  Willett  announced  today  that 
toe  Council  has  petitioned  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Oil  Import  Administra- 
tion for  relief  of  the  intolerable  supply  and 
nrice  situation  of  No.  2  Fuel  (heating)  Oil 
Vhat  has  developed  as  the  result  of  the 
poUciee  of  both  the  federal  government  and 
domestic  oil  refiners.  „       .         , 

Mr  Dermot  P.  Shea,  Executive  Secretary  of 
-be  Council  has  been  designated  by  Dr.  Wil- 
lett to  present  this  petition  and  confer  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Inteirlor.  The  Honorable 
Stewart  L.  Udall  today  In  Washington.  In  a 
second  action.  Dr.  Willett  has  also  designated 
Mr  Shea  to  record  the  Council's  opposition 
to  3  2332  sponsored  by  Senator  Long  of 
Louisiana.  This  Senate  bill  would  bar  for  all 
practical  purposes  importation  of  No.  2  Fuel 
liieatlng)  Oil.  Senator  Edward  Kennedy 
notified  the  CouncU  of  the  adverse  effect  this 
bill  would  have  on  Massachusetts  consumers 
and  arranged  for  the  Council  to  be  heard  In 
Washington  tomorrow,  October  19,  1967  be- 
'ore  the  U.S.  Committee  on  Finance. 

Dr  Willett  also  called  upon  every  consumer 
of  heating  oil  to  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  demand  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment act  to  permit  No.  2  Fuel  (heating)  OU 
to  be  imported.  Dr.  Willett  also  urged  that 
the  pubUc  write  their  Senators  and  Con- 
gressman to  act  on  their  behalf  on  this 
matter. 

The  following  Is  the  highlights  of  the  peti- 
tion to  Secretary  Udall  on  which  Mr.  Shea 
also  will  base  his  testimony  in  opposition  to 
S  2332  an  act  to  bar  further  oil  Imports  be- 
fore the  U.S.  Committee  on  Finance: 

Page  1 :  A  statistical  survey  report  received 
from  the  Necessaries  of  Life  shows  that  per- 
centage price  rise  and  percentage  Increase  In 
the  No.  2  Fuel  (heating)  Oil  consumed  .  .  . 
75 '"r  of  the  Massachusetts  homes  use  this 
source. 

Page  2:  Par.  1 — Domestic  oil  refiners  de- 
liberately limiting  domestic  supplies. 

P.^ragraph  2:  Consumers  of  Massachusetts 
are  overcharged  $42,000,000  as  a  result  of  be- 
ing forced  to  buy  domestic  heating  oil. 

Paragraph  3 :  Federal  government  has  given 
privilege  tax  status  to  domestic  oil  producers 
which  Is  another  tax  because  the  average 
citizen  Is  not  accorded  this  privilege. 

Paragraph  4:  Local  oil  dealers  and  whole- 
salers are  not  responsible  .  .  .  they  are  de- 
pendent on  the  whims  and  policies  of  the 
domestic  refiners  and  federal  government. 

Paragraph  8 :  Federal  government  must  and 
should  act  to  reduce  cost  .  .  .  only  action 
taken  Is  a  tanker  and  a  half  of  No.  2  Fuel 
(heating)  Oil  for  all  New  England. 

Page  3 :  The  CouncU  feels  that  It  Is  uncon- 
scionable to  permit  this  situation  to  con- 
tinue. The  Council  requests  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  review  matters  at  once  and 
decontrol  No.  2  Fuel  (heating)  Oil  as  was 
done  in  the  case  of  residual  fuel  oil. 

The    Commonwealth    or   Massa- 
chusetts, Consumers'  CouNcn.. 

Boston,  October  16.  1967. 
Hon,  Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Department  of  the 

Interior,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  its  meeting  of 
October  6.  1967,  the  Consumers'  Council  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  voted 
to  petition  the  Secretary  of  Interior  and  the 
Oil  Import  Administration  for  relief  of  the 
Intolerable  supply  and  price  situation  of  *2 
Fuel  (heating)  OU  that  has  developed  as 
the  result  of  the  policies  of  both  the  federal 
government   and   domestic   oil   refiners.   For 


vour  Information  the  Consumers'  Council  is 
"a  statutory  body  of  state  government  charged 
with  the  duty  of  protecting  the  consumer 
interest  of  the  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth. It  Is  also  required  to  advise  the  Gen- 
eral Court  and  the  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth on  grave  natters  of  consumer  con- 
cern. 

The  CouncU  has  received  a  statistical  re- 
port, made  at  its  request,  from  the  State 
Division  on  Necessaries  of  Life,  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industries  on  this  matter.  This 
report  states  that  the  #2  Fuel  (heating)  Oil 
prices  have  risen  15.3 ^e  from  the  period  of 
September  1962  through  September  1967.  At 
the  same  time  the  consumption  of  #2  Fuel 
(heating)  OU  has  increased  20.9%  during 
the  period  of  May  31.  1963  to  May  31,  1967. 
Prom  the  period  of  June  1,  1966  to  May  1. 
1967  the  number  of  gallons  of  #2  Fuel  (heat- 
ing 1  Oil  consumed  in  Massachusetts  came  to 
2.153,526,000.  This  is  an  Increase  of  250.000,- 
000  gallons  over  the  previous  year.  The  pro- 
iectlou  for  this  coming  year  Indicates  an- 
other substantial  increase  In  the  consump- 
tion of  ;S2  Fuel  (heating t  OU.  In  fact,  an 
estimated  75 '~r  of  the  households  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  use  heating 
oil.  These  figures  are  from  official  state 
sources. 

Paradoxically  the  CouncU  finds  that  whUe 
the  demand  for  #2  Fuel  (beating)  OU  has 
been  steadily  increasing,  the  domestic  oU 
refiners  are  deUberately  constricting  the 
domestic  supply,  preferring  to  use  their  fa- 
clUtles  for  more  lucrative  finished  products 
such  as  gasoline  and  Jet  fuel.  This.  In  turn, 
forces  a  domestic  wholesale  price  Increase 
and  creates  a  deliberate  shortage  of  #2 
domestic  Fuel  (heating)  OU.  This  comes  at 
a  time  when  the  domestic  oU  industry  Is 
in  excellent  financial  condition.  The  In- 
dications are  that  the  oil  industry  is 
interested  in  forcing  up  the  #2  fuel  price 
close  to  the  level  of  the  price  received  for 
gasoline  and  Jet  fuel.  IncldentaUy,  this 
same  oil  Industry  Is  also  the  sole  supplier 
of  the  nattiral  gas  consumed  In  this  state. 

From  the  Information  that  the  Council 
has  received.  #2  domestic  Fuel  (heating) 
OU  Is  delivered  to  the  port  of  Boston  at  an 
average  wholesale  price  of  at  least  2  cents 
per  gallon  more  than  the  same  #2  Fuel 
(heating)  Oil  If  It  were  Imported  from  the 
Caribbean  area.  Thus  the  policies  of  the 
federal  government  and  the  domestic  oil 
refiners  are  levying  an  overcharge  or.  In 
effect,  a  tax  of  over  $42,000,000  a  year  on 
it 2  Fuel  (heating)  OU  to  the  grave  detri- 
ment of  the  consumers  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.  It  la  remarkable, 
to  sav  the  least,  that  the  oU  lobby  has  been 
able  to  so  dUtort  the  oil  protectionist  policy 
of  the  federal  Eovernment  as  to  create  in 
effect  a  tax  levy  on  the  citizens  of  Mas- 
sachusetts for  the  benefit  of  a  private  in- 
dustry. ^  ^ 

Furthermore,  the  federal  government  has 
also  given  a  prlvUege  tax  status  to  the 
domestic  oil  producers  (who  In  most  cases 
are  also  the  oil  refiners  of  the  same  prod- 
uct) in  permitting  the  271/2  "v  tax  deple- 
tion allowance  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  This  Is  In  effect  another  tax  because 
the  average  citizen  is  not  accorded  this  priv- 
ilege. Certainlv  he  would  welcome  this  same 
depletion  aUowance  to  help  pay  the  over- 
charge levied  on  this  necessary  of  life  by 
the  domestic  oil  refiners  as  the  result  of  the 
Federal  OU  Import  Program. 

The  CouncU  notes  for  the  record  that 
neither  the  local  wholesalers  or  oil  dealers 
m  Massachusetts  are  responsible  for  this 
situation.  These  marketing  people  must  de- 
pend upon  the  whims  and  policies  of  the 
domestic  oil  refiners  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment as  to  the  price  and  avaUabUlty  of 
supplv  of   «2  Fuel   (heating)    OU. 

Certalnlv  In  view  of  the  surging  cost  of 
living  the  "federal  government  can  and  must 
act  to  reduce  the  price  of  a  critical  commod- 
ity which  Is  also  classified  as  a  necessity  of 


life  In  the  Commonwealth.  The  most  re- 
cent order  of  the  Oil  Import  Board  amount* 
to  an  additional  allowance  of  a  tanker  and 
a  half  for  aU  New  England  for  a  year.  This 
Is  a  totally  unacceptable  solution  to  a  criti- 
cal  price  and  supply  problem. 

The  Consumers'  CouncU  feels  that  It  Is 
unconscionable  to  permit  this  situation  to 
continue.  It  goes  without  saying  that  it  Is 
the  duty  of  government,  both  state  and  fed- 
eral, to  respond  to  the  public  interest  which 
means  quite  simply  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple. Accordingly,  the  Consumers'  CouncU  re- 
quests that  the  Secretary  of  Interior  and 
the  Oil  Import  Administration  review  at 
once  the  entire  order  limiting  the  importa- 
tion of  the  #2  Fuel  (heating)  OU  with  the 
view  of  decontroUlng  the  Jf2  Fuel  (heating) 
Oil  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  residxial  fuel 
oU.  Such  action  wUl  break  the  price  In- 
crease spiral  and  assure  a  plentiful  supply 
of  this  product.  Such  action  would  restore 
normal  competitive  marketing  conditions 
without  harming  our  domestic  oU  industry 
which  has  become  Indifferent  to  the  re- 
qvilrements  of  the  consumers  of  #2  Fuel 
(heating)    OU. 

Respectfully  yours. 

CONSTTMKBS'    COtTNCIL, 

Dr.   Edward   R.   Wn-Lrrr, 

Chairman. 
Dkuiot  P.  Shea, 

Executive  Secretary. 

Testimony  by  Dermot  P.  Shxa,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  CoNsrMERS'  Council  op 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  thank  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy  for  his  courtesy  In  notifying 
the  Council  about  this  hearing  being  held 
on  Senate  2332  and  arranging  for  the  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  on  this  matter.  For 
the  Information  of  the  Committee  the  Con- 
sumers' CouncU  Is  a  statutory  body  of  state 
government  charged  with  the  duty  of  pro- 
tecting the  consumer  interest  of  the  citizens 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  It 
Is  also  required  to  advise  the  General  Court 
and  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  on 
grave  matters  of  consumer  concern. 

The  CouncU  had  been  considering  the  Issue 
of  the  splrallng  price  rise  and  potential  short- 
age ot  £2  Fuel  (heating)  OU  when  It  was  no- 
tified by  Senate*  Edward  Kennedy  of  this 
hearing  on  Senate  2332.  To  state  our  posi- 
tion quite  simply,  the  Consumers'  CouncU 
Is  utteriy  opposed  to  this  bill.  On  October  18 
the  CouncU  filed  a  formal  petition  with  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  and  the  OU  Import  Ad- 
ministration for  relief  of  the  intolerable 
supply  and  price  situation  of  #2  Fuel  (heat- 
ing) Oil  that  has  developed  as  the  result 
of  the  policies  of  both  the  federal  government 
and  domestic  oil  refiners.  ThU  Is  the  very 
same  reason  why  we  ere  opposed  to  this  bill 
as  It  would  discriminate  against  the  con- 
sumers of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, m  particular,  as  well  as  the  entire 
New  England  area.  The  following  excerpt 
from  the  Council's  petition  also  outlines 
why  It  Is  opposed  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Shea  then  quoted  the  petition  to 
Secretary  Udall. 

Mr.  Chairman.  thU  blU  would  bar  the 
very  redress  that  the  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts are  now  seeking  from  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  and  the  OU  Import  Administra- 
tion. We  hope  that  this  committee  gives 
S.  2332   an  unfavorable  report. 

U.S.  Senatk. 
Washington,  DC  .  October  26,  1967. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Over  the  past  several 
months,  we  of  the  Massachusetts  Congres- 
sional Delegation  have  become  Increasingly 
concerned  at  the  shortage  of  No,  2  home 
heating  oil  on  the  East  Coast.  The  Middle 
East  crisis,  the  shortage  of  oil  tankers,  and 
more  Important,  the  trend  In  domestic  pro- 
duction awav  from  home  heating  oil,  has 
produced  the"  most  serious  shortage  of  home 
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heating  oU  In  more  than  fifteen  years  With 
the  fall  season  now  upon  us,  It  Is  apparent 
that  the  end  to  this  shortage  Is  not  In  sight. 

At  a  meeting  with  you  several  weeks  ago, 
representatives  of  your  Department  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  there  would  soon  be 
an  Increased  availability  of  home  heating  oil. 
However,  this  development  Is  simply  not  tak- 
ing place.  The  OU  Import  Appeals  Board,  In 
Us  consolidated  decision  of  September  27, 
1967,  noted  that  "supply  is  more  stringent 
now  than  at  any  previous  period  since  the 
Imposition  of  Import  controls."  And,  accord- 
ing to  The  Oil  Daily,  as  of  October  13.  dis- 
tillate fuel  oil  stocks  nationally  were  down 
6.7  million  barrels  from  last  year's  supply— 
an  increase  in  the  shortage  of  more  than 
400.000  barrels  in  one  week,  and  a  decline  of 
3.7  over  1966  stocks.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  October  24  said  that  "heating  oil  stocks 
are  the  lowest,  relative  to  expected  demand, 
In  17  years  .  .  ."  Nor  does  repositioning  of 
stocks  appear  to  be  a  solution;  the  fact  is 
the  shortage  of  home  heating  oil  is  nation- 
wide in  scope.  As  the  enclosed  memorandum 
Indicates,  this  shortage  will  have  drastic  ef- 
fects on  the  price  of  No.  2  oil  all  across  the 
East  Coast  Already,  according  to  the  market 
reports  in  The  Oil  Daily  for  October  23,  one 
major  oil  company  has  announced  a  heating 
oil  price  Increase  In  the  Northeast  of  30 
points — and  further  price  Increases  are  ex- 
pected  to  follow. 

It  seems  apparent  that  a  revLsion  of  the 
oil  Import  program  with  respect  to  No.  2 
home  heating  oil  Is  the  most  logical  and 
most  efficient  mechanism  to  avert  a  disas- 
trous price  increase  In  the  already  record- 
high  price  of  home  heating  oil.  This  oil  im- 
port program  was  originally  imposed  in  the 
Interest  of  national  security — to  preserve  the 
strength  of  domestic  oil  producers,  so  that 
they  might  produce  a  sufficient  supply  of  oil 
In  the  event  of  any  national  emergency. 
Since  the  inception  of  this  program,  how- 
ever, several  factors  have  changed: 

1.  Consumption  of  home  heating  oil  has 
increased  by  almost  30^^  while  the  import 
allocation  of  all  finished  products,  Including 
home  heating  oil — has  remained  static  at 
76.000  barrels  a  day. 

2.  With  techniques  such  as  hydrocracklng. 
domestic  producers  are  turning  away  from 
production  of  No.  2  heating  oil. 

3.  New  techniques  In  the  proces.slng  of 
crude  oil  stocks — the  same  techniques  that 
have  made  It  possible  for  domestic  producers 
to  manufacture  gasoline  and  Jet  fuel  instead 
of  home  heating  oil — have  made  it  far  easier 
for  domestic  producers  to  quickly  supply  a 
variety  of  oil  products  In  the  event  of  any 
sudden  emergency. 

4.  The  low-sulphur  content  o:  No.  2  fuel 
and  the  great  number  of  local  and  state  pro- 
grams to  combat  air  [X)Uutlon,  have  made 
No.  2  oil  a  far  more  desirable  and  important 
product  than  it  was  ten  years  ago  Consump- 
tion of  dissolute  fuel  oil  increased  by  almost 
50  million  barrels  between  1964  and  1966 — 
and  every  indication  suggests  that  this  trend 
will  continue  and  accelerate. 

It  is  our  belief,  therefore  that  substantial 
changes  in  the  Importation  of  No.  2  home 
heating  oil  Is  essential  to  the  health  and  the 
economy  of  the  entire  East  Coast,  We,  there- 
fore, suggest  the  following: 

The  Oil  Import  Program  and  Regulations 
should  be  liberalized  to  provide  for  an  In- 
creased Importation  of  No.  2  home  heating 
oU  Into  District  1.  This  liberalization  should 
Include  an  extension  of  those  eligible  to 
Import  No.  2  fuel  oil  beyond  the  category 
of  "historical  Importers."  As  It  now  stands, 
the  very  companies  most  In  need  of  imports 
to  fulfill  their  contracts  are  those  who  are 
now  all  but  excluded  from  the  program. 

By  Including  all  those  who  received  No.  2 
oil  In  District  I  deep  water  terminals  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  year,  we  could 
make  home  heating  oil  available  to  those 
most  In  need.  F\irther,  such  expansion  would 


base  allocation  on  a  sliding  scale  to  benefit 
those  small  Importers  and  to  prevent  the 
majors  from  gaining  a  lion's  share  of  this 
liberalization.  A  scale,  for  example,  which 
ranged  from  15%  for  the  first  10,000  barrels 
per  day  of  Input  down  to  5%  for  an  Input 
of  up  to  35.000  barrels  p«r  day  would  accom- 
plish a  doubling  of  the  finished  product 
allocation,  while  structuring  a  more  com- 
petitive market  for  home  heating  oil. 

It  Is  highly  unlikely  that  these  provisions 
will  be  damaging  to  the  domestic  oil  Indus- 
try— particularly  In  view  of  lessened  Interest 
in  home  heating  oil  by  domestic  oil  pro- 
ducers. And  should  these  provisions  prove 
Inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  East  Coast 
consumers,  then  greater  de-control  would 
be  required  as  was  done  with  residual  fuel 
oil.  But  we  believe  that  this  change  In  the 
oil  Import  program  provides  a  reasonable 
and  effective  method  for  protecting  East 
Coast  consumers  from  paying  exorbitant  and 
unfair  prices  for  their  heating  oil. 

We  thank  you  for  your  consideration  and 
urge  your  speedy  decision  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 
John  W.  McCormack,  William  H.  Bates, 
Edward  P.  Boland.  James  Burke.  Sil- 
vio O.  Conte,  Harold  D.  Donohue, 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Margaret  Heckler, 
Hastings  Keith.  Torbert  H.  Macdonald, 
F.  Bradford  Morse,  Philip  J.  Philbln, 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Edward  W.  Brooke. 

[Prom  the  Holyoke  Transcript-Telegram, 
Oct  19,  1967] 

Ted  To  Ask  McNamara  To  Hexp  End  North- 
east Hra ting-Oil  Shortage 

Washington. — Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
S.  McNamara  was  the  new  titrget  today  for 
New  England  oil  dealers  and  congressmen 
hoping  to  alleviate  the  critical  shortage  of 
home  heating  oil  in  the  Northeast  this 
winter. 

About  40  Massachusetts  and  New  England 
oil  dealers  met  Wednesday  with  the  region's 
congressional  delegation  to  consider  ways  of 
solving  the  problem. 

They  complained  current  high  prices  may 
go  even  higher  with  no  prospect  of  the  short- 
age being  alleviated. 

KENNEDY  PLEDGES  HELP 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  D-Mass., 
promised  to  ask  McNamara  to  help  out  by 
freeing  his  allotment  of  oil  supplies  to  the 
Eastern  section  of  the  nation 

One  of  the  dealers'  complaints  Is  that  only 
71.000  barrels  a  day  of  all  finished  oil 
products  are  allowed  Into  the  region  under 
present  quotas  and  28,560  barrels  of  this 
totnl  goes  unused  b?cause  it  is  held  by  the 
Defense  Department. 

The  dealers  also  urged  the  delegation  to 
again  press  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L. 
Udall  to  lift  current  restrictions  on  Im- 
ports of  No.  2  Fuel  Oil,  which  is  used  to  heat 
80  per  cent  of  the  homes  in  New  England  and 
New  York. 

The  dealers  also  protested  legislation  pro- 
posed by  Sen.  Russell  B.  Long,  D-La..  which 
would  freeze  all  oil  imports  at  their  present 
levels  and  give  the  President's  authority  to 
set  quotas  to  Congress. 

PRICES  UP  again 

The  dealers  told  the  delegation  fuel  oU 
now  costs  11.4  cents  a  gallon  In  Massachu- 
setts, up  1.1  cents  from  a  year  ago.  They  said 
every  one-cent  hike  In  the  price  means  $20 
million  extra  In  home  heating  coats  a  year 
for  Massachusetts  consumers. 

They  also  passed  on  rumors  that  major 
oil  companies  are  contemplating  further 
price  Increases  of  from  three-tenths  to 
one-half  cent. 

Another  complaint  was  New  Eingland  deal- 
ers now  are  getting  poor  quality  fuel  oU  at 
higher  costs.  Major  oU  companies  have  let  It 
be  known  they  do  not  want  any  new  cus- 
tomers for  No.  2  oil,  they  said. 
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One  reason  for  the  shorUge  Is  that  dome*, 
tic  producers  have  found  it  financially  more 
attractive  to  refine  No.  2  oil  Into  products 
like  gasoline  for  which  they  get  higher  prices 

Imports  from  Caribbean  countries  are 
about  one-third  cheaper  than  domestic  fuel 
oil  but  are  severely  limited  under  present  im- 
pwrt  restrictions. 


HOME  CITY  COUNCIL.  KNIGHTS  OP 
COLUMBUS.  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS 
OBSERVES  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
CHARTER 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, October  28,  1967,  it  was  my  privilege 
and  distinct  pleasure  to  attend  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
Knights  of  Clumbus  Home  City  Council 
No.  63  in  Springfield.  Mass.  The  celebra- 
tion commemorated  the  receipt  of  the 
council's  charter  as  the  second  oldest 
council  in  Massachusetts. 

With  permission  granted,  I  include 
with  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  Home  City  Council 
anniversary  program,  a  history  of  the 
council,  a  list  of  the  past  Grand  Knights 
and  charter  members  of  the  council,  and 
the  remarks  I  delivered  at  the  dinner: 

PROGRAM 

Dinner  Chairman:  Leo  R.  Smith,  Past  Dis- 
trict Deputy. 

National  Anthem;  by  Targets  Drum  and 
Bugle  Corps. 

Invocation. 

Master  of  Ceremonies :  Daniel  J.  Fitzgerald, 
Past  State  Deputy. 

Representing  the  Council:  Francis  M. 
Gattl,  Grand  Knight. 

Representing  the  Past  Grand  Knights;  The 
Honorable  Charles  D.  Sloan,  First  Justice 
of  the  Springfield  District  Court. 

District  Deputy  Marcel  Dupuls. 

State  Deputy  John  M.  Cataldo. 

State  Auditor  Francis  A.  Sheehan. 

State  Warden  Joseph  Arena. 

Councilman  PhlUp  M.  Walsh. 

State  Treasurer  Ferard  M.  O'Meara. 

Past  State  Deputy  John  J.  McCullugh. 

Principal  Speaker;  Congressman  Edward 
P.  Boland. 

Benediction:  Raymond  J.  LeVay,  Council 
Chairman. 

Finale :  "Holy  God  We  Praise  Thy  Name." 

HISTORY  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

Home  City  Council  it  63  was  officially  the 
second  council  to  be  organized  in  Massachu- 
setts. It  was  InsWtuted  by  Washington 
Irving  Council  #50  of  Thompson vlUe,  Conn., 
under  the  guidance  of  D.D.  Patrick  Duane, 
on  May  20,  1892.  In  the  beginning,  the  an- 
nual ball  of  Home  City,  held  In  January,  was 
conceded  to  be  the  leading  social  event  in 
Catholic  circles  In  Western  Massachusetts, 
and  was  attended  by  hundreds  from  all  the 
cities  and  tovsms  In  the  area. 

The  first  home  of  the  council  was  located 
at  432  Main  Street  and  meetings  were  held 
on  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each 
month. 

Through  the  activity  of  the  members  of 
Home  City  Council,  and  in  particular  the 
man  who  organized  It,  Dr.  Andrew  J.  Fla- 
nagan, D.D.S.,  many  councils  were  organized 
Among  these  were  councils  In  Chlcopee.  Hol- 
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voice  Westfleld,  Plttsfleld,  Greenfield,  North 
Adanii-,  Spencer  and  Indian  Orchard. 

During  World  War  I.  Home  City  Council 
contributed  Its  share  to  the  war  effort  by 
having  a  booth  at  Court  Square  where  serv- 
icemen could  get  free  coffee  and  donuts. 

Home  City  Council  has  supplied  the  State 
Council  with  many  great  men  t-o  serve  It, 
including  a  Past  State  Deputy,  Daniel  J.  Fitz- 
gerald. 

Today,  among  the  many  activities  carried 
out  by  the  Council  members  we  have  the 
First  Friday  Supper,  the  Annual  Children's 
Christmas  Party,  and  the  Annual  Commun- 
ion Breakfast.  The  Council  Is  growing  and 
building,  and  In  the  near  future  expects  to 
erect  new  quarters  on  land  owned  by  the 
Building  Corporation  In  East  Forest  Park. 

HOME  crry  council,  grand  knights — 

1892-1967 

John  H.  Clune,  Hugh  J.  Donnelly,  John 
M.  Harrlgan,  James  E.  Dunleavy,  P.S.Adv., 
Matthew  Brennan,  Henry  Brown,  William 
Warren,  John  M.  Sullivan,  Jeremiah  F.  Shea. 

Robert  E.  Flynn,  William  T.  Hughes,  Peter 
H.  Mansfield,  Daniel  C.  Sweeney,  Hugh  J. 
McDonough,  Dr.  Andrew  J.  Flanagan,  F.D.D., 
John  J.  Burke,  Ernest  P.  Sears.  Charles  F. 
O'Connell. 

William  B.  Belli,  F.D.D.,  Leo  D  Woedtke, 
F.DD.,  Dr.  Thomas  N.  Lanlgan,  William  F. 
Boyle,  P.S.Aud.,  Robert  F.  McCleary,  Walter 
D  Hanley,  F.D.D.,  Francis  M.  Hart,  Edward 
J.  Ryan,  John  G.  Flynn,  Walter  A.  Swift. 

Charles  J.  Jefferson.  George  F.  McAnamana, 
Lawrence  W.  Kermey,  P.S.Aud.,  Stephen  A. 
Moynahan,  John  L.  Shannon,  Daniel  J.  Fitz- 
gerald, P.S.Dep.,  John  P.  Collins,  Frank  L'An- 
nunzlata,  F.D.D.,  Daniel  M.  Walsh,  Jr.,  PJ3.D. 

Edward  W.  Collins,  John  F.  Landers,  F.D.D.. 
John  T.  Quirk.  Jr.,  Charles  D.  Sloan,  Paul 
E.  Collins,  Edward  L.  Donnellan,  J.  Edward 
Marshall,  Charles  H.  Hegarty,  Francis  E.  J. 
McCarthy. 

Richard  T.  Fenton,  Dr.  Robert  N.  LeMarche, 
Henry  J.  Rooney,  Richard  T.  Crlstman. 
Joseph  J.  Perry,  Frank  H.  Croteau,  Leo  R. 
Smith,  P.D.D.,  Gerard  J.  Balllargeon,  Francis 
E.  Cote.  Lawrence  J.  Kenney,  Francis  M. 
Gattl. 

NEWMAN   COUNCIL,   O.K. 

Newman  Coimcll  was  merged  with  Home 
City  Council  In  1917. 

James  B.  Carroll,  Jeremiah  W.  HoUan, 
Charles  H.  Maloney,  James  H.  Maloney,  Dr. 
J  Frank  Tracy,  James  A.  Mahoney,  Daniel 
A  Neylon,  Harold  T.  Murphy,  Joseph  E 
Kerigan, 

CHARTER    MEMBERS,    HOME    CITY    COUNCIL 

J.  H.  Clune,  J.  W.  Glynn,  M.  P.  Sullivan, 
J.  M.  Harrlgan,  H.  J.  Donnelly,  M.  J.  Man- 
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T.  Mahoney. 
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C  J.  Shine,  J.  Ivers,  C.  W.  Phillips,  T.  Roche, 
G.  Hotlne.  W.  M.  Buckley,  T.  F.  Manning,  C. 
J.  Learv.  W.  T.  Sheridan,  J.  D.  Quinn. 


Mr.  Boland's  Speech  at  the  Dinner 

Grand  Knight  Francis  Gattl,  Members  of 
the  Home  City  Council,  My  Brother  Knights, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  grateful  for  the 
Invitation  that  brings  me  to  this  75th  char- 
ter anniversary.  When  Francis  Gattl  sent  me 
the  Invitation  I  readily  accepted,  for  this 
climate  and  this  event  Is  a  welcomed  sur- 
cease from  the  problems  of  conflict,  taxes, 
budgets,  marches  and  dissent  that  pervade 
the  Nation's  Capitol. 

Someone  once  said  that  "the  more  things 
change,  the  more  they  remain  the  same."  And 
as  one  rolls  back  the  years  to  1892,  one  is 
struck  by  the  seeming  similarity  of  our  times. 
The  birth  of  your  charter  was  surrounded 
by  dissent  and  disunity,  disorder  and  strikes, 
marches  and  bloodshed.  And  then  as  now, 
political  harangue  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
It  was  a  great  year  for  the  Democrats,  for 


Drover  Cleveland  and  Adlal  Stevenson  were 
elected  President  and  Vice  President.  It 
wasn't  exactly  a  landslide — they  won  only 
400,000  of  the  popular  vote.  1892  also  saw 
the  dawn  of  Charles  A.  Duryea's  gasoline- 
driven  automobile. 

Out  of  all  this  turmoil,  a  sturdy  band  of 
men  Ln  this  locality  was  granted  a  charter 
In  an  organization  that  was  born  Just  ten 
years  before  ...  In  1882  In  New  Haven.  Con- 
necticut, by  Father  Michael  McGlvney.  That 
organization  and  this  Council  came  Into 
being  to  aid  distressed  members,  to  promote 
their  welfare,  to  conduct  educational,  chari- 
table, religious,  social  and  patriotic  activities. 

Prom  those  years  to  this,  the  Knights  of 
Coliunbus  have  been  doing  just  that — often- 
times adjusting  Its  mission  to  the  temper  of 
the  times.  It  came  to  be  the  strong  right  arm 
of  the  Church,  and  poured  Its  manpower 
and  money  Into  beating  back  discrimination 
against  our  church  and  Its  schools.  It  Joined 
to  solidify  this  nation  In  the  wars  that  were 
waged.  And  It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  few 
groups  that  keeps  In  proper  perspective  the 
mean  conflict  In  which  this  nation  Is  now 
engaged. 

What  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  this 
Council  have  done  In  the  field  of  education, 
scholarships  and  youth  activity  Is  truly  Im- 
measurable. You  are  meeting  the  serious 
challenge  of  the  smut  peddlers — the  long- 
haired men  and  short-cropped  women — In 
their  pornographic  productions  In  book, 
magazine  and  movie.  In  this  broad  spectrum 
of  your  activities,  you  are  attempting  to 
build  a  better  society  for  yourselves,  your 
children  and  your  country.  The  Knights  of 
Columbus  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  Its 
character  and  deeds  that  have  brought  this 
Council  to  this  magmficent  milestone — to 
this  diamond  studded  Jubilee. 

The  "Knights  Tower"  that  dominates  the 
skyline  of  the  northeast  In  the  Nation's 
Capitol  and  pierces  the  heavens  above  the 
Shrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  is  a 
constant  reminder  of  and  a  tremendous  trib- 
ute to,  the  part  you  have  played  and  will 
continue  to  play,  in  the  affairs  of  this  na- 
tion. 

For  your  efforts,  I  congratulate  you  on  this 
75th  Anniversary,  and  I  express  the  gratitude 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 


VIETNAM— A  TIME  FOR  CALM  HAS 
ARRIVED 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Young]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  'was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  subject  of  Vietnam  has 
no  longer  become  one  for  rational  debate 
in  this  country,  but  the  focus  for  divisive 
discussion,  demonstration  and  counter- 
demonstration,  charge  and  counter- 
charge. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  public 
events  of  recent  months  do  not  reflect 
well  on  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
period  for  a  moratorium  on  Vietnam 
debate  may  well  have  arrived  in  the 
country  and  In  the  Congress. 

We  have  now  heard  all  the  arguments 
for  and  against  our  being  in  Vietnam  In 
the  first  place.  Emotions  now  cloud  the 
fact  that  three  Presidents  have  sustained 
our  commitment. 

We  have  heard  arguments  for  and 
against  continued  bombing,  although  it 


is  clear  Hanoi  is  im willing  to  offer  any 
quid  pro  quo  in  return  for  a  bombing 
halt. 

We  have  heard  arguments  that  the 
United  States  is  doing  too  much  or  too 
little  in  Vietnam. 

I  think  the  time  has  arrived  to  secure 
a  period  of  national  calm  on  the  Vietnam 
question. 

I  think  the  Congress  ought  to  give  the 
administration  a  period  of  calm  where  all 
the  possible  diplomatic  efforts  can  be 
brought  to  bear  to  determine  If  peace 
talks  can  Indeed  be  gotten  underway. 

More  public  debate,  more  cangressional 
criticism,  at  this  point  will  not  contrib- 
ute to  any  kind  of  meaningful  interna- 
tional negotiations. 

It  is  clear  that  the  national  debate  rag- 
ing in  the  United  States  on  the  Vietnam 
question  has  encouraged  the  men  In 
Hanoi  to  believe  that  time  is  on  their 
side. 

It  is  clear  that  the  men  in  Hanoi  be- 
lieve the  United  States  is  ready  to  fold 
its  tent  and  slink  away  In  the  night. 

I  do  not  have  a  solution  to  the  Viet- 
nam problem. 

But  I  do  know  that  half  a  million 
American  fighting  men  and  billions  in 
American  resources  are  invested  there, 
and  the  longer  the  divlslveness  continues, 
the  greater  the  tendency  will  be  to  lower 
American  morale. 

Let  us  stop  the  intemperate  attacks 
being  made  on  the  President,  who  Is  do- 
ing his  duty  as  President. 

Let  us  stop  slashing  at  each  other  In 
the  Congress. 

Let  us  try  to  restore  reason  to  the 
American  scene.  Let  us  try  to  calm 
American  emotions  which  have  been 
aroused.  Let  us  place  the  Vietnam  sit- 
uation in  the  broader  perspective  of 
American  interests  and  American  his- 
tory, and  call  for  a  necessary  period  of 
national  reflection — one  might  even  say, 
national  prayer. 


SEATTLE  ANTIPOVERTY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemaji 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAMS,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excellent 
example  of  the  way  war  on  poverty  funds 
are  being  used  to  provide  meaningful 
jobs  for  the  poor  through  the  coopera- 
tive action  of  public  officials,  private  in- 
dustrj',  and  private  community  groups  is 
described  in  an  article  by  Stan  Nast  en- 
titled, "Jobs  Now:  New  Future  for  the 
State's  Jobless,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  on  October  5. 
This  latest  e\1dence  of  solid  progress  in 
Seattle's  war  on  poverty  should  be  of 
real  interest  to  all  Members  of  this  body 
who  are  concerned,  as  I  am.  by  oppo- 
sition to  the  pending  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Amendments  of  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  permission,  I  Insert 
Mr.  Nasfs  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 
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dicating  that  President  Johnson  should 
not  run  for  reelection. 

The  following  is  the  full  text  of  a  re 
ply   to   that   editorial   written  by  the 
chairman    of    the    Maine    Democratic 
Party,  George  J.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Mitchell 

^ ^^^  ^^^ points  out  the  many  excellent  reasons 

Adams."  Negro  minister  of  the  First  African    tend  his  remarks  "at  this  "point  iB  Sie    ^^^  President  Johnson  should  be  sup. 


Jobs   Now:    New   Puttjkb   fob   thi   Statk'b 
Jobless 
(By  Sten  Nast) 
A  long-term  program  to  provide  permanent 
Jobs  with  futures  for  unskilled  Negroes  and 
other«  now  classed  as  unemployable  was  an- 
nounced here  yesterday. 
The  project  got  praise  from  the  Rev,  John 


LET  US  CELEBRATE  OUR  RECORD 
PROSPERITY  BY  WORKING  WITH 
THE  PRESIDENT  FOR  A  BETTER 
AMERICA 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr,  Albert]  may  ex. 


Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who  has  been 
harshly  critical  of  other  efforts  for  getting 
work  for  disadvantaged  Negroes. 

He  attended  a  meeting  In  the  Seattle  Cen- 
ter at  which  the  program,  called  JOBS  NOW, 
was  announced  to  more  than  100  business- 
men. Including  the  Seattle  area's  major  em- 
ployers. 

So  did  Gov.  Dan  Evans,  who  announced 
that  $250,000  of  his  emergency  fund  will  be 
used  by  the  State  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity for  Job-flndlng  and  Job-training 
programs,  part  of  It  In  direct  support  of  Jobs 
Now, 

Others  who  explained  and  commented  at 
the  meeting  were  Mayor  J.  D.  Braman;  W. 
Price  Sullivan,  president  of  the  Seattle 
Chamber  of  Commerce:  Alan  Ferguson, 
chairman  of  the  chamber's  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Division,  which  planned 
and  win  help  administer  Jobs  Now;  and  Ed- 
win Pratt,  executive  director  of  the  Seattle 
Urban  League. 

Jobs  Now  asks  employers,  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  members  of  the  chamber 
and  regardless  of  the  number  of  workers 
wanted,  to  place  their  orders  with  the  Seattle 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  chamber  will 
route  the  requests  through  certain  existing 
agencies,  which  will  send  workers  to  the  em- 
ployer. 

The  new  program  differs  greatly  from  any 
other  tried  here  and  even  Improves  on  a  sim- 
ilar, successful  program  In  Chicago,  the  only 
other  city  where  anything  comparable  has 
been  tried. 

Except  where  absolutely  necessary,  there 
will  be  no  restrictions  on  the  Job  filler:  he  or 
she  might  not  be  dressed  or  groomed  satis- 
factorily; he  might  not  have  much  of  an 
education;  he  might  have  a  police  record. 
Cooperating  agencies  will  counsel  the 
worker  before  he  reports  to  work,  will  help 
him  get  to  the  Job,  and,  If  he  needs  It,  will 
help  him  Iron  out  difficulties  he  encounters 
on  the  Job. 

Employers  will  see  that  the  new  worker 
reports  to  an  Informed,  sympathetic  person 
and  is  not  discouraged  on  his  first  contact. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Adams  said  Jobs  Now  appears 
to  be  a  direct  response  to  requests  from 
Seattle's  Central  Area  for  the  no-reJect  em- 
ployment of  unemployables. 

"I'm  deUghted  to  see  this  effort."  he  said. 
"I  don't  know  of  any  other  instance  in  which 
such  a  massive  program  of  employment  has 
been  developed." 

Pratt,  who  said  that  Joljs  Now  Is  unique 
In  that  It  requires  employers  to  take  a  role 
In  training  at  their  own  expense,  estimated 
that  under  another  Job-finding  program, 
the  Skills  Bank,  there  were  150  to  200  Job 
seekers  a  month  who  could  not  qualify  for 
Job  openings. 

"In  the  next  year  or  so."  said  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Adams,  "the  Seattle  area  must  provide  3.500 
more  Jobs  for  presently  unemployable 
Negroes  if  the  level  of  unemployment  In  the 
Negro  community  is  to  level  out  at  the  3  per 
cent  for  the  whites  In  the  community." 

He  added  that  thereafter  there  must  be 
700  to  1.200  Such  new  Jobs  a  year,  because  of 
new  families  coming  in. 

He  said  that  in  six  months  this  year  In  a 
similar  program  in  Chicago  150  firms  hired 
about  600  formerly  unemployable  people, 
most  of  whom  succeeded  on  their  Jobs. 
Seattle's  Jobs  Now,  he  added,  has  a  broader 
base  than  the  Chicago  program  has,  because 
here  the  effort  ik  coordinated  through  state 
and  city  governments,  the  chamber,  and 
existing  placement  agencies. 


Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
United  States  broke  through  the  pros- 
perity barrier. 

Today  we  mark  the  81st  month  of  sus- 
tained prosperity — the  longest  continu- 
ing economic  expansion  period  in  Amer- 
ican history. 

And.  today,  we  salute  a  strong  and  res- 
olute Pi-esident,  Lyndon  B,  Johnson, 
whose  wise  social  and  economic  policies 
have  made  our  prosperity  possible. 

It  is  no  accident  that  since  1961  more 
than  9  million  Americans  have  found 
productive  and  rewarding  jobs. 

It  is  no  accident  that  total  consumer 
income  after  taxes  has  risen  40  percent. 

It  is  no  accident  that  Industry  and 
business  are  expanding  at  an  unheralded 
rate. 

These  are  the  result  of  conscious  poli- 
cies to  expand  and  stimulate  our  econ- 
omy. 

They  are  the  result  of  President  John- 
son's compassionate  policies  to  help  the 
poor  and  the  aged  and  the  deprived. 

They  are  the  result  of  using  wise  fiscal 
and  monetary  levers  to  keep  a  boom 
booming,  and  prime  the  pump  with  Fed- 
eral investment  if  necessary. 

When  we  have  good  jobs,  when  we  see 
Government  cut  taxes,  when  there  Is 
enough  to  go  around,  when  we  have  a 
prosperity  which  is  shared  by  the  busi- 
nessman and  the  workingman,  we  ap- 
plaud. 

But  we  must  also  applaud  when  our 
President  asks  for  the  power  to  Increase 
taxes  or  cut  outlays,  because  that  Is  In 
our  economic  Interest,  too. 

Let  us  celebrate  the  new  record  of 
American  prosperity  not  by  merely  mak- 
ing fine  speeches. 

Let  us  celebrate  It  by  passing  all  those 
bills  which  President  Johnson  has  called 
essential — the  tax  measure,  social  secu- 
rity, the  antipoverty  bill,  the  urban  re- 
building measures,  foreign  aid,  air  pollu- 
tion control,  ci\'il  rights. 

Let  us  celebrate  our  record  prosperity 
by  making  America  stronger  and  better 
and  brighter  for  every  citizen. 


SHOULD  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 
RUN  AGAIN? 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  TMr.  Hathaway]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  abjection. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Portland  Sunday  Telegram  of  Portland, 
Maine,  recently  published  an  editorial  In- 


ported  for  reelection. 

Thb  EDrrOR, 

Portland  Sunday  Telegram, 

Portland,  Maine. 

Deab  Sik:  Although  the  purpose  of  this 
letter  is  to  express  disagreement  with  vour 
editorial  of  October  22  entitled  "President 
Johnson  Should  Not  Run  Again,"  i  want 
to  first  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Tele- 
gram for  agreeing  to  print  this  reply  in  the 
space  allotted. 

The  editorial  contained  a  lengthy  state- 
ment of  things  that  are  wrong  in  and  with 
this  country,  Implied  that  most  or  all  of 
them  are  President  Johnson's  fault,  and  con- 
cluded that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  would 
be  not  to  run  for  the  Presidency  in  1968, 
Although  I  do  not  for  an  Instant  question 
your  right  to  take  any  position  you  desire  on 
this  or  any  other  matter.  I  believe  that  the 
editorial  falls  far  short  of  meeting  your  own 
definition  of  a  newspaper's  obligation  "to 
inform  its  readers  fully,  fairly  and  accurate- 
ly." (Portland  Sunday  Telegram,  October  4, 
1964.)  Last  week's  editorial  may  have  been 
full,  but  it  was  not  fair,  and  It  was  not  ac- 
ctirate.  It  gave  only  one  side  of  the  story, 
without  one  word  about  what  the  President 
has  done  or  proposed  to  do  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems described,  and  It  unfairly  sought  to 
blame  him  for  Just  about  every  problem  In 
America.  It  did  not  contain  a  single  positive 
or  constructive  suggestion. 

On  the  domestic  scene,  I  believe  that  the 
record  of  the  Johnson  Administration  Is  al- 
ready one  of  remarkable  achievement: 

For  the  first  time  in  history  a  compre- 
hensive aid  to  education  program  was  en- 
acted, the  benefits  from  which  are  already 
being  realized   throughout  the  country, 

The  American  Negro  has  made  greater 
advances  toward  true  equality  than  under 
any  President  since  Abraham  Lincoln  as  the 
first  major  Civil  Rights  bill  in  nearly  a 
century — the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 — was 
enacted. 

The  longest  sustained  economic  expansion 
In  the  nation's  history  has  continued,  so 
rapidly  In  fact  that  the  prime  economic 
threat  today  is  inflation,  not  recession. 

Farm  Income,  which  actually  dropped  n 
percent  from  1952  to  1960,  has  Increased 
steadily  from  1961  through  1967,  and  V.  S. 
agricultural  exports  will  total  $6.8  billion 
in  1967,  an  all-time  record. 

The  first  major,  coordinated  assault  upon 
the  problems  of  our  cities  Is  being  developed 
and  Implemented.  It  Is  on  this  point  that 
your  editorial  Is  particularly  lacking  in  bal- 
ance. I  do  not  ask  that  you  agree  with  the 
concept  of  the  Aid  to  Education  Program, 
the  Poverty  Program,  the  Rent  Supplement 
Program,  the  Air  and  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trols Acts,  the  Economic  Development  Act, 
the  Model  Cities  Program,  the  Rat  Control 
Program — but  I  do  ask  that  before  condemn- 
ing him  for  the  problems  of  our  cities  you 
at  least  tell  your  readers  that  these  are  the 
programs  that  Johnson  has  proposed  and 
enacted,  this  is  what  he  Is  doing  about  these 
problems. 

One  further  comment  on  the  problems 
of  our  cities.  Almost  every  dictator  In  his- 
tory has  been  assisted  to  power  by  a  national 
police  force.  There  is  a  deeply  ingrained 
American  tradition  against  a  national  police 
force,  for  we  rightly  believe  that  problems  of 
law  and  order  are  best  handled  at  the  local 
level.  But  responsibility  follows  authority, 
and  It  is  simply  untrue  to  suggest  that 
President  Johnson  is  responsible  for  crime 
on  the  streets  of  America. 
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The  same  charge  was  made  recently  by  a 
p/nubllcan  study  committee  and  the  New 
rork  Times  answered  It  with  these  words: 

•It  is  the  most  transparent  kind  of  seedy 
oUtics  to  assert  that  these  terribly  difficult 
.nd  complex  problems,  decades  and  even  cen- 
t^les  in  the  making,  have  erupted  since  the 
nresent  Administration  took  office.  .  .  .  The 
Lt  causes  of  discontent  are  of  the  immedl- 
'  and  continuing  concern  to  all  of  us.  The 
ReDUbllcan  leaders  nowhere  state  what 
•hose  root  causes  are.  There  Is  not  a  single 
word  about  Jobs,  housing,  health  care,  edu- 
cation or  other  urban  problems."  (New  York 
Tunes.  July  26,  1967.) 

I  also  disagree  with  the  editorial  s  ap- 
nroach  to  the  problem  of  Inflation  and  taxa- 
tion As  you  know,  even  If  the  Increase  Is 
adopted  federal  taxes  will  still  be  lower  than 
•iiey  were  when  Johnson  took  office.  The  fact 
IS  that  state  and  local  taxes  have  been  In- 
creasing steadUy  In  recent  years  while  fed- 
eral ta.xes  have  been  reduced.  The  Adminis- 
trations position  Is  that  the  tax  Increase  Is 
necessary  to  avert  further  Inflation  which 
^jl  result  from  Increased  federal  spending, 
primarily  those  expenditures  for  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  Almost  every  responsible  fiscal  ex- 
pert, mcludlng  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  who  testified  before  Congress 
on  this  measure  strongly  supported  the  In- 
crease. 

The  experts — economists,  businessmen, 
Snanclers,  union  leaders — agree  to  a  remark- 
able extent  that  a  tax  Increase  is  needed  this 
year  to  stop  Inflation  and  a  rapid  rise  In 
interest  rates  that  could  seriously  damage 
manv  areas  of  the  economy.  The  near- 
unanlmlty  of  those  who  have  education  and 
professional  qualifications  to  speak  out  on 
economic  Issues  was,  beyond  question,  the 
most  dramatic  and  startling  aspect  of  the 
hearings  on  President  Johnson's  proposed 
10  percent  tax  surcharge  that  came  to  a  close 
last  week  In  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee."  (New  York  Times,  September 
17,  1967.) 

Opposition  to  the  tax  increase  comes  from 
most  Congressional  Republicans,  but  also 
many  Democrats,  who  argue  that  non-mlll- 
tary  federal  spending  should  first  be  reduced. 
Yet  when  the  President's  Secretary  of  Trans - 
Dortatlon  Indicated  that  one  such  area  of 
cuts  might  be  in  the  highway  program,  and 
sought  to  evaluate  the  Impact  of  those  cuts, 
your  editorial  was  critical  of  that.  Thus,  In 
three  different  sections  of  the  same  editorial, 
Johnson  Is  criticized  for  proposing  the  tax 
Increase,  he  is  criticized  for  the  inflation 
which  will  result  If  there  is  no  tax  increase, 
and  he  is  criticized  for  suggesting  spending 
cuts  which  opponents  of  the  tax  Increase 
want! 

Unfortunately  the  President's  remarkable 
domestic  record  has  been  obscured  by  dissent 
and  division  over  the  war  in  Vietnam.  But 
Is  this  dissent  unique?  Is  this  really  the  most 
unpopular   war   in   American   history? 

In  the  War  of  Independence,  thousands  of 
colonists  supported  the  British.  At  one  point 
during  the  war  General  Washington's  army 
totalled  9,000  men  and  there  was  an  almost 
equal  number  of  Americans  actually  flght- 
Ing  for  the  British.  During  and  after  the  war, 
100,000  Americans  who  supported  the  British 
fled  Into  exile.  This  in  an  America  that  had 
only  4  million  people. 

In  the  War  of  1812,  New  England  voclfer- 
ouslv  opposed  the  war  and  refused  to  halt 
Its  lucrative  trade  with  England,  even  as 
British  troops  captured  and  burned  the  city 
of  Washington,  A  substantial  portion  of  the 
supplies  needed  by  the  British  army  was 
bought  from  Americans  and  shipped  in 
American  vessels. 

The  Mexican  War  of  1846  was  bitterly  op- 
posed by  many  Americans,  Including  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  who  was  then  a  Congressman. 
Lincoln  later  was  to  endure  criticism  and 
hostility  of  incredible  proportions  during  the 
Civil  War,  Draft  riots,  dump-Lincoln  move- 
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ments.  peace-at-any-prtce  movements  were 
common.  Yet  the  nation  weathered  the  storm 
and  today  Lincoln  Is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  presidents  of  our  history. 

Opposition  to  the  Spanish-American  War 
in  1898  and  to  the  Korean  War  was  also 
widespread,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  major 
reasons  for  President  Elsenhower's  election  In 
1952.  Only  in  the  first  and  second  World  Wars 
were  Americans  genuinely  united,  with  little 
or  no  dissent  from  the  common  catise. 

Thus,  contrary  to  what  appears  to  be  pop- 
ular belief,  the  current  situation  Is  not  with- 
out precedent  In  our  history.  This  nation  has 
endured  greater  trials,  and  has  always 
emerged  stronger  and  better.  I  am  confident 
that  the  U.S.  will  emerge  from  this  latest 
trial  stronger  and  better,  and  even  more 
deeply  committed  to  freedom,  to  Individual 
human  dignity,  and  to  the  right  of  self- 
determination  for  all  peoples. 

Like  so  much  of  the  recent  criticism  on 
Vietnam,  your  editorial  of  last  week  lacks  in 
positive  suggestions.  With  respect  to  your 
principal  criticisms  I  offer  the  following  com- 
ments: 

(1)  The  aggression  In  Vietnam  was  In- 
stituted by  the  Communists.  It  Is  they  who 
chose  the  locale,  not  the  U.S.,  which  has 
sought  only  to  deter  aggression.  The  only 
ways  in  which  the  U.S.  could  have  prevented 
Vietnam  from  becoming  a  major  confronta- 
tion between  freedom  and  communism  were 
(a)  never  to  have  gotten  Involved  In  the  first 
place,  or  (b)  to  have  withdrawn  In  early 
1965  when  the  Communists  were  on  the  verge 
of  a  military  victory.  The  first  decision  was 
made  long  before  Johnson  became  President, 
and  in  the  second  he  decided  against  with- 
drawal. In  evaluating  that  decision,  the  read- 
er should  remember  that  when  Johnson  be- 
came President  the  U.S,  already  had  treaty 
commitments  in  Vietnam,  it  already  had 
thousands  of  troops  there,  and  it  was  already 
pledged  to  support  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  South  Vietnam.  These  were  deci- 
sions made  by  Presidents  Elsenhower  and 
Kennedy.  So  in  early  1965.  when  the  Commu- 
nists were  on  the  verge  of  a  military  victory 
in  South  Vietnam,  Mr,  Johnson  was  faced 
with  the  unpleasant  choice  between  honoring 
those  commitments  at  great  sacrifice,  or 
abandoning  them. 

Your  statement  that  Johnson  changed  the 
war  from  what  it  was  under  Kennedy  is  true, 
but  it  does  not  tell  the  full  story.  Certainly 
he  did,  but  because  the  circumstances  were 
different.  Can  anyone  doubt  what  Kennedy's 
decision  would  have  been  had  he  lived  to 
face  the  decision  Johnson  faced  In  early 
1965?  This  view  Is  supported  by  a  statement 
made  by  President  Kennedy  In  September 
1963,  just  two  months  before  his  death. 
Asked  in  an  Interview  if  he  doubted  the 
validity  of  the  so-called  domino  theory — 
that  all  Southeast  Asia  would  tumble  if 
South  Vietnam  went  down — Kennedy  re- 
plied: 

"No.  I  believe  It  ,  ,  .  China  Is  big.  looms  so 
high  just  beyond  the  frontiers,  that  If  South 
Vietnam  went.  It  would  not  only  give  them 
an  Improved  position  for  guerrilla  assault  on 
Malaya,  but  would  also  give  the  impression 
that  the  wave  of  the  future  in  Southeast 
Asia  was  China  and  the  Communists.  So  I 
believe  It. 

"What  I  am  concerned  about  is  that 
Americana  will  get  Impatient  and  say  be- 
cause they  don't  like  events  In  Southeast 
Asia  or  they  don't  like  the  government  in 
Saigon,  that  we  should  withdraw.  That  only 
makes  It  easy  for  the  Communists  ...  we 
shotild  stay."  (Newsweek  Magazine,  October 
30,  1967) 

(3)  The  question  of  escalation,  of  how 
much  force  Is  enough  and  how  much  la  too 
much.  Is  a  question  of  military  tactics  on 
which  even  military  men  disagree.  The  ver- 
bal battle  between  hawks  and  doves  rages 
here  even  as  the  real  battle  continues  In  Viet- 
nam. I  do   not  profess  to  be  any  military 


expert,  but  It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  accept 
yotir  view  that  Johnson  has  "caved  in  to 
the  hawks."  Certainly  the  hawks  don't  think 
so,  and  the  polls  indicate  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  those  Americans  who  are  critical 
of  the  President's  handling  of  the  war  be- 
lieve that  we  are,  as  they  put  it,  "fighting 
with  one  hand  behind  our  back."  They  want 
more  bombing,  not  less,  more  escalation,  not 
less;  thev  w^ant  to  "get  In  and  win  It,  no 
matter  what  it  takes."  The  fact  Is  that  in 
Vietnam  the  greatest  military  power  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  been  remarkably  re- 
strained In  the  application  of  its  power, 
to  a  degree  unprecedented  In  history,  in 
spite  of  mounting  domestic  pressure  to  In- 
tensify the  war  to  "get  It  over  with." 

The  concept  of  a  limited  war,  with  re- 
stricted targets  and  careful  control  over  the 
use  of  our  military  might,  la  relatively  new 
and  difficult  for  many  Americans  to  accept. 
The  all  out  national  effort  which  generated 
such  unity  in  the  first  and  second  world  wars 
(ewid  which  may  now  be  obsolete  because  of 
the  existence  of  vast  thermonuclear  arse- 
nals) still  has  a  strong  hold  on  the  minds  of 
many  Americans,  particularly  those  who  have, 
or  have  lost,  loved  ones  In  Vietnam.  If  the 
reader  will  pause  and  try  to  recall  every  con- 
versation he  has  had  about  Vietnam,  Is  not 
the  phrase  heard  most  often  "If  weTe  there, 
we  ought  to  do  whatever  is  needed  to  win  it, 
otherwise  we  should  get  out."  or  words  to 
that  effect?  This  is  a  rejection  of  the  concept 
of  a  limited  war.  Historians  of  the  next  cen- 
tury may  well  marvel  that  Johnson  has  been 
able  to  maintain  that  concept  for  so  long  in 
a  dynamic,  growing,  impatient  country  such 
as  ours.  I  think  that  the  President's  fortitude 
In  sticking  with  his  policy  of  limited  means 
and  limited  objectives,  despite  violent  criti- 
cism from  both  hawks  and  doves,  would  have 
amazed  Caesar,  amiised  Napoleon,  and  been 
scorned  by  Hitler  and  Stalin;  Churchill,  I 
think,  would  have  approved. 

(3)  I  would  guess  that  no  one  Is  more  con- 
cerned than  President  Johnson  over  the  fact 
that  Americans  are  now  bearing  the  brunt  of 
the  fighting  in  Vietnam.  At  the  same  time.  Is 
it  surprising  that  years  of  brutal  warfare  have 
taken  their  toll  of  the  Vietnamese  national 
will?  The  U.S.  did  not  refuse  to  help  France 
in  World  War  II  after  that  country's  will  to 
resist  collapsed  before  Hitler's  war  machine. 
Why  then  shotild  we  be  so  critical  of  a  people 
who,  without  any  traditions  of  nationhood, 
with  little  tradition  of  liberty  as  we  know  it. 
have  endured  the  ravages  of  some  20  years 
of  war  in  their  homeland,  and  still  continue 
to  fight  for  their  freedom,  albeit  not  as  ef- 
fectively as  we  would  like? 

(4)  Newspapers  call  for  Johnson  to  quit, 
demonstrators  call  him  a  murderer,  op- 
ponents blame  him  for  everything  under  the 
sun,  but  let  the  Secretary  of  State  say  some- 
thing in  his  defense  and  you  call  it  a  "dia- 
tribe." Freedom  of  speech  is  a  two-way  street, 
and  the  Administration  has  as  much  right 
to  defend  Its  policy  as  you  have  to  criticize 
It. 

As  distressed  &a  I  am  about  what  the  war 
is  doing  to  the  U.S.  and  Vietnam,  I  am  Im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  In  over  three  years 
of  Intensive  debate,  discuasloo  and  argument, 
no  alternative  policy  has  yet  b««n  suggested 
that  has  attracted  a  majority  of  Americans 
to  its  supi>ort.  This  could  mean  that  there 
isn't  any  better  alternative  policy,  that  per- 
haps Lyndon  Johnson's  policy  Is  right  and 
responsible  after  all. 

Before  closing  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
the  weight  which  the  reader  should  give  to 
the  editorial  and  to  this  reply.  Anyone  read- 
ing this  letter  will  know  that  I  am  writing 
It  as  Democratic  State  Chairman;  the  reader 
will  and  should  take  this  into  account  In 
considering  what  weight  to  give  my  views. 
What  the  reader  should  also  know  and  con- 
sider is  that  the  Portland  Sunday  Telegram 
has  never  endorsed  a  Democratic  candidate 
for  President.  Thus,  when  one  knows  and 
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considers  that  your  newspaper  has  previously 
urged  the  defeat  of  such  Presidents  as  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  Prantlln  D.  Roosevelt.  Harry 
Truman,  and  John  F.  Kennedy,  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  you  now  urge  Mr.  Johnson  not 
to  run  again.  In  1964,  when  you  apparently 
couldnt  decide  between  Goldwater  and 
Johnson,  you  adopted  the  policy  of  not  en- 
dorsing any  candidate.  In  case  your  readers 
may  have  forgotten,  I  quote  the  lead  para- 
graph of  your  editorial  of  October  4.  1964. 
entitled  "A  Newspaper's  Mission": 

"The  Portland  Sunday  Telegram.  In  a  major 
change  of  policy,  will  no  longer  endorse 
candidates  for  office,  high  or  low.  This  posi- 
tion is  not  taken  as  a  matter  of  convenience 
but  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  committing 
the  newspaper  to  a  candidate  or  a  party  in 
conflict  with  its  obligation  to  inform  its 
readers  fully,  fairly  and  accurately." 

That  policy  didn't  even  last  until  next 
year's  election,  since  It  has  now  been  violated 
by  your  editorial  of  last  week  which  clearly 
endorses  anyone  who  might  run  against 
Johnson 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  your 
consistent  support  for  Republicans  extends 
to  public  offices  other  than  the  Presidency. 
Thus,  a  man  of  the  caliber  and  stature  of 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muslile  has  never  been 
endorsed  by  the  Telegram.  In  two  of  the  four 
major  elections  in  which  he  has  been  a  candi- 
date you  urged  the  people  of  Maine  to  vote 
against  Ed  Muskie.  In  the  other  two  you  took 
no  stand.  Fortunately  for  Maine,  its  voters 
think  more  of  Ed  Muslde  than  the  Telegram 
does 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  do  not  in  any  w.iy 
question  your  right  to  endorse  every  Re- 
publican candidate  for  every  office  for  as 
long  as  you  see  fit.  I  do  suggest  that  this 
background  gives  the  reader  a  better  per- 
sf)ectlve  In  assessing  your  editorial  of  last 
week. 

While  on  the  subject  of  endorsements,  one 
final  interesting  thing  about  the  editorial  is 
that,  while  you  urge  Johnson  not  to  run 
primarily  because  of  his  overly  hawkish  pol- 
icy in  Vietnam,  it  is  entirely  possible,  indeed 
even  likely,  that  the  Republican  candidate 
for  President  next  year  will  be  even  more  of 
a  hawk.  Nixon,  the  current  leader  in  the  race 
for  the  nomination,  favors  substantial  esca- 
lation of  our  military  effort,  and  Reagan 
wants  even  more  force  than  Nixon  does. 
Rockefeller  has  said  only  that  he  supports 
the  Johnson  policy.  Of  the  four  frontrunners. 
only  Romney,  whose  position  is  a  little  un- 
clear anyway,  may  be  described  as  less  of  a 
hawk  than  Johnson,  and  his  chances  of  get- 
ting the  nomination  seem  to  be  decreasing 
every  day.  It  will  be  interesting  to  watch 
your  mental  gymnastics  on  this  issue  If  the 
race  next  year  is  between  Johnson  and  Nixon, 
as  now  appears  likely. 

In  conclusion.  I  believe  that,  your  advice 
notwithstanding  President  Johnson   will   be 
a  candidate  next  year  and  will  be  reelected. 
Sincerely. 

George  J.  Mitchell, 
Chairman.  Maine  Democratic  State  Com- 
mittee. 


AIR  QUALITY  ACT 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  -the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Nedzt]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectlcm  to  th»  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  January 
President  Johnson  recommended  that  we 
adopt  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  legis- 
lation which  would  authorize  a  3 -year 
national  program  to  reduce  pollution  In 
the  air  that  Americans  breathe.   This 


meritorious  legislation,  which  in  modified 
form  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
reported  by  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  well-being  of  every 
inhabitant  of  the  land. 

More  than  60  percent  of  all  Americans 
live  in  areas  afBlcted  with  Impure  air. 
In  some  cities  clean  clothes  drj'ing  on 
lines  are  dirty  again  by  nightfall.  New 
buildings  are  grimy  before  they  are  oc- 
cupied. More  than  142  million  tons  of 
aerial  garbage  are  released  into  the  air 
every  year. 

Only  last  week  I  received  a  petition 
from  aroused  constituents  calling  for  a 
halt  to  damaging  soot  emissions  from  a 
local  foundrj'.  The  foundry  is  operated 
by  one  of  the  major  automobile  compan- 
ies upon  which  many  of  those  who  live  in 
my  district  depend  for  their  livelihood. 
A  single  constituent  became  so  concerned 
about  these  emissions  that  he  approached 
his  friends  and  neighbors  in  an  attempt 
to  do  something  about  them.  The  story 
of  their  commendable  community  action 
as  reported  in  the  Eastsider  newspaper 
follows : 

"About  900  fed  up  residents  have  signed 
a  petition  protesting  the  damaging  fumes 
coming  from  smoke  stacks  at  .  .  .  6235 
Huber  Avenue"  said  Richard  Chwalek,  9131 
Concord,  this  week.  Chwalek  hopes  to  present 
the  petition  to  the  Common  Council,  tJ.S. 
Representative  Lucien  N.  Nedzi,  and  to  Mor- 
ton Sterling,  City  Smoke  and  Abatement  Bu- 
reau Chief  by  the  end  of  the  week. 

"I  began  circulating  the  petition  Septem- 
ber 28  because  residents  southwest  of  the 
City  Airport  were  getting  tired  of  seeing  the 
unbelievable  damage  the  fumes  were  doing 
to  their  homes,  cars  and  to  themselves," 
Chwalek  said. 

"New  cars  are  being  entirely  damaged  be- 
cause the  residue  acts  Just  like  sandpaper. 
The  material  htis  completely  pitted  the  alu- 
minum siding  of  my  home.  I've  also  heard 
complaints  by  senior  citizens  who  stay  home 
all  day.  They  complain  of  eye  infections 
caused  from  the  unhealthy  fiunes  in  the 
air." 

Chwalek  said  that  the  neighborhood  af- 
fected by  the  fumes  is  about  45  years  old  but 
it  Is  kept  up  very  well.  "We  don't  have  a 
home  owners  group  to  represent  us  so  a  few 
of  my  neighbors  decided  we  should  peti- 
tion." 

Corporation  spokesman  .  .  .  said  his  com- 
pany has  "had  periodic  trouble  with  the 
foundry.  It's  ironical  because  industrial 
writers  have  called  this  plant  one  of  the  most 
modem  in  the  world."  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

He  said  his  company  "is  setting  up  pro- 
cedures to  handle  insurance  claims  that  resi- 
dents may  have.  When  the  system  is  working 
properly,  it  fully  complies  with  city  regula- 
tions. But  we've  been  having  trouble  with 
the  p>olIution  control  devices.  We  are  work- 
ing very  closely  with  Sterling  and  his  de- 
partments." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  situations  such 
as  the  above  dramatically  establish  the 
necessity  for  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967. 
This  legislation  provides  the  tools  and  a 
rational  framework  for  mitigating  this 
menace. 

We  have  all  been  made  keenly  aware 
of  the  costly  devastation  to  health  and 
property  caused  by  air  pollution.  We  all 
share  the  impatience  and  anger  of  those 
who  wish  to  see  an  immediate  cessation 
of  the  continuing  destruction  of  our  nat- 
ural environment,  and  particularly,  of 
its  most  fundamental  element,  the  air 
we  breathe. 

Dr.  William  H,  Stewart.  Surgeon  Gen- 


eral of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
has  said  : 

The  problem  of  air  pollution  is  a  health 
challenge  of  the  first  magnitude  confroni- 
Ing  the  American  people. 

The  rate  at  which  we  Americans  are 
destroying  our  environment  is  astound- 
ing. Air  pollution  can  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered as  a  problem  to  deal  with  only 
at  the  crisis  level.  We  must  not  legislate 
on  air  pollution  only  when  our  major 
cities  are  choking  to  death.  We  must  take 
action  to  avert  disaster.  We  should  create 
a  program  which  will  help  us  to  foresee 
these  hazards  and  prevent  them  from 
occurring. 

The  Air  Pollution  Act  of  1967  is  an 
important  step  toward  helping  to  ellmi- 
nate  air  pollution  and  to  safeguard  fu- 
ture generations  of  Americans — to  con- 
serve our  natural  heritage  not  only  for 
ourselves  but  our  children  and  grand- 
children and  for  all  Americans  who  fol- 
low us. 

I  strongly  support  adoption  of  this  bill 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 


AIR  QUALITY  ACT 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Murphy]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe 
that  America — a  country  with  the  high- 
est standard  of  living  the  world  has  even 
known — has  air  which  is  harmful  to 
breathe.  And  yet  just  last  January,  when 
he  recommended  that  the  Congress  adj«)t 
the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967,  the  President 
described  just  how  harmful  that  air  can 
become.  The  President  said: 

Two  months  ago.  a  mass  of  heavily  pol- 
luted air — filled  with  poisons  from  Incinera- 
tors. Industrial  furnaces,  powerplants,  car, 
bus,  and  truck  engines — settled  down  upon 
the  16  million  people  of  Greater  New  Tork. 

For  4  days,  anyone  going  out  on  the  streets 
inhaled  chemical  compounds  that  threatened 
his  health.  Those  who  remained  Inside  had 
little  protection  from  the  noxious  gases  that 
passed  freely  through  cooling  and  heating 
systems. 

An  estimated  80  persons  died.  Thousands 
of  men  and  women  already  suffering  from 
respiratory  diseases  lived  out  the  4  days  in 
fear  and  pain. 

Finally,  the  winds  came,  freeing  the  mass 
of  air  from  the  weather-trap  that  had  held 
it  so  dangerously.  The  Immediate  crisis  was 
ended.  New  Yorkers  began  to  breathe  "ordi- 
nary" air  again. 

Ordinary  air  In  New  York,  as  in  most  large 
cities,  is  flJled  with  tons  of  pollutants:  car- 
bon monoxide  from  gasoline,  dlesel,  and  Jet 
engines,  sulfur  oxides  from  factories,  apart- 
ment houses,  and  powerplants;  nitrogen  ox- 
ides, hydrocarbons,  and  a  broad  variety  of 
other  compounds.  These  poisons  are  not  so 
dramatically  dangerous  most  days  of  the 
year,  as  they  were  last  Thanksgiving  In  New 
York.  But  steadily.  Insidiously,  they  damage 
virtually  everything  that  exlste. 

Mr.  Speaker,  air  pollution  Is  casting  a 
long  and  dark  shadow  across  the  path 
of  progress  in  America.  And  the  shadow 
is  growing.  The  President  has  warned 


„Q  that  air  pollution  has  become  a  critical 
national  problem,  an  economic  burden 
n(  bilUons  of  dollars  annually,  and  a 
tfrious  threat  to  our  health  and  welfare 
T^e  President  has  further  warned 
that  the  problem  is  getting  worse,  and 
that  if  we  do  not  increase  our  research 
and  regulatory  activities  today,  we  wUl 
tomorrow  lose  the  battle  for  clean  air. 

The  proposed  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967 
wiU  enable  us  to  deal  with  air  pollution 
in  a  manner  heretofore  impossible— as 
ft  national  problem  requiring  a  national 
approach.  It  will  enable  us  to  increase 
our  assistance  to  local  and  State  agen- 
cies to  help  them  strengthen  their  own 
programs  and  it  will  move  us  toward 
levels  of  air  quality  to  protect  the  pub- 
Uc's  health  from  polluted  air. 

During  the  period  of  congressional 
testimony  on  this  bUl  expert  witnesses 
have  stressed  over  and  over  that  polluted 
air  is  threatening  our  economic  progress 
and  our  health.  Many  have  insisted  that 
we  must  accelerate  our  efforts  now  or 
face  dire  consequences  later.  The  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967  faces  that  challenge 
and  enables  us  to  take  significant  strides 
in  stepping  up  the  control  of  air  pollu- 
tion. I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
taking  these  strides  by  approving  this 
legislation.    

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pettis  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
u,D  R.  Ford),  for  November  2  through 
November  13,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Pelly,  for  1  week.  November  6 
through  November  10,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business.  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  Cunningham  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Hag  AN  of  Georgia  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, November  2, 1967.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1187.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  of  viola- 
tions of  section  3679,  Revised  Statutes,  and 
Department  of  Defense  Directive  7200.1,  "Ad- 
mlnlstraUve  Control  of  Appropriations  With- 
in the  Department  of  Defense,"  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  3679(1)  (2),  Revised 
Statutes;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

1188.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  need  for  more  effective  guidance  to 
States  in  establishing  rates  of  payment  for 
nursing  home  care  provided  to  welfare  re- 
cipients, Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

1189.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  on  Identical  bidding 
in  advertised  public  procurement,  during 
calendar  year  1966.  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  7  of  Executive  Order  10936 
issued  April  24.  1961;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1190.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  (for  Enforcement),  Treasury 
Department,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  for  the 
calendar  year  ended  December  31,  1966,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  I  of  the 
act  of  June  14,  1930;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Wolff  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Haley)  ,  for 
30  minutes,  tomorrow:  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks,  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Haley)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  H£bert. 

Mr.  Hanlky. 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Walker. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SISK;  Committee  on  Rules.  Ho\we 
Resolution  962.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
conalderaUon  of  HJl.  12603,  a  bill  to  supple- 
ment the  purposes  of  the  Public  Bulldmgs 
Act  of  1959  (73  Stat.  479).  by  authorizing 
agreements  and  leases  with  respect  to  certain 
properties  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  for 
the  purpose  of  a  national  visitor  center,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  879).  Referred 
to  the  Hoiise  Calendar. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  963.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  13094.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as 
amended  (Rept.  No.  880).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  H.R.  9382.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  payment  of 
travel  expenses  of  appUcants  invited  by  an 
agency  to  visit  it  in  connection  with  possible 
employment;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
881 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 33.  Joint  resolution  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Product  Safety;  -with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  882) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BETTS: 
H.R.  13792.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  amorti- 
zation of  reorganization  expendUiu-es  of 
railroad  corporations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  BRASCO: 
nn  13793.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  special  as- 
sistance for  the  improvement  of  lalxtratory 
animal  research  facilities;  to  establish  stand- 
ards for  the  humane  care,  handling,  and 
treatment  of  laboratory  animals  in  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  Instrumentalities  of 
the  United  States  and  by  reclpiente  of  grants, 
awards,  and  contracts  from  the  United  States; 
to  encourage  the  study  and  Improvement  of 
the  care,  handling,  and  treatment  and  the 
development  of  methods  for  minimizing  pato 
and  discomfort  of  laboratory  animals  used 
in  biomedical  activities;  and  to  otherwise  as- 
sure himiane  care,  handling,  and  treatment 
of  laboratory  animals,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  13794.  A  bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  In  order  to  au- 
thorize comprehensive  pilot  programs  In  lake 
pollution    prevention    and    control;    to    the 
(Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  OOWGER: 
HSL.  13795.  A  bill  relating  to  withholding, 
for  ptirposes  of  the  income  tax  imposed  by 
certain  cities,  on  the  compensation  of  Fed- 
eral employees:   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mrs.DWYER: 
HJa.  13796.  A  bill  to  prohibit  federally 
insured  banks  from  making  unsolicited  com- 
mitments to  extend  credit,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currencv. 

By  Mr.  HARRISON: 
HJi.  13797.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
certain  public  lands;    to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  ai^d  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HA"5rS: 
H.R.  13798.  A  bill  to  improve  certain  bene- 
fits for  employees  who  serve  In  high-risk  sit- 
uations, and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 
H.R.  13799  A  bill  to  amend  the  Nurse 
Training  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  Increased 
assistance  to  hospital  diploma  schools  of 
ntirslng;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Osmmerce 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  13800.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Bt  Mr.  WHALLEY : 
HJl.  13801.  A   bin   to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WIIiLIS: 
KH.  13802.  A  bill  to  amend  section  81  of 
title  14,  United  States  Code,  to  expand  the 
functions   and   powers  of   the  Coast  Guard 
with  respect  to  certain  aids  to  marine  naviga- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ABBITT: 
H.R.  13803  A  blU  to  require  applicants  for 
permits  to  parade  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  on  property  of  the  United  States  to 
post  a  bond  to  cover  certain  costs  of  auch 
parade-  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
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By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H.R.  13804.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Nurse 
Training  Act  ot  1964  to  provide  for  Increased 
asalstance  to  hospital  diploma  schools  of 
nursing;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

HJl.  13806.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  KORNEGAY: 

HJfl.  13806.  A  bin  to  require  persons  hold- 
ing demonstrations  on  Federal  property  or  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  post  a  bond  to 
cover  certain  costs  of  such  demonstrations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worlts. 
By  Mr.  MATHIA8  of  Maryland: 

H.R.  13807.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  regis- 
tration of  automotive  repairmen  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bla. 

H.R.  13808.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regis- 
tration of  radio  and  television  repairmen  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  13809.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  certain 
awards  In  recogrUtlon  of  outstanding  achieve- 
ment In  the  field  of  sports  shall  be  excluded 
from  gross  Income;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILli  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  13810.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Nurse 
Training  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  In- 
creased     assistance      to     hospital      diploma 


schools  of  nursing;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.R.  13811.  A  bill  to  prohibit  electronic 
surveillance  by  persons  other  than  duly  au- 
thorized law  enforcement  officers  engaged  in 
the  Investigation  or  prevention  of  specified 
categories  of  offenses,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.R.  13812.  A    bill    to    provide    for   orderly 
trade  In  iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  13813.  A    bill    to   provide    for    orderly 
trade  In  Iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MACHEN: 
H.R.  13814.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  55  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional dental  care  for  dependents  of  active 
duty  members  of  the  uniformed  services;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr,  MAT8UNAGA : 
H.R.  13815.  A  bin  to  amend  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  an  al- 
lowance for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
wounded  In  Vietnam  while  on  convalescent 
home  leave  for  certain  travel  to  medical  fa- 
cilities of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Service.^;. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H.R.  13816.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head-of- 
household  benefits  to  unremarried  widows 
and  widowers,  and  Individuals  who  have 
never  been  married  or  who  have  been  sepa- 
rated or  divorced  for  1  year  or  more,  who 
maintain  their  own  households;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  GALIFIANAKI8: 
H,  Con,  Res,  667.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  rel- 
fttlve  to  air  safety;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr,  WILLIAM  D.  FORD  (for  him- 
self. Mr,   DiNOBLL,  Mr.  Dioos   Mrs 
GRirriTHS,  Mr.  O'Haha  of  Michigan 
Mr.  Nkdzi,  and  Mr,  Conyem)  : 
H.  Con,  Res.  668.  Concurrent  resolution  tx- 
pressing    the    sense    of    Congress    that   the 
United  States  should  have  one  uniform  na- 
tionwide  fire    reporting    telephone  number 
and  one  uniform  nationwide  police  reporting 
telephone  number;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  13817.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Aurora;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  AYRE3; 
H.R.  13818.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Renato 
Costantl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr,  HALEY: 
H.R.  13819,  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr,  MlhalJ 
Matko;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr,  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  13820.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseflna 
A.  Leano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr,  O'KONSKI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  569.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  thanks  and  appreciation  of  the 
Congress  and   the  American  people  to  Col 
Francis  S.  Gabreskl,  U.S.  Air  Force,  for  hH 
courageous  services   to   his   country;   to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Boys  From  Ssn-acuie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

or  Nrw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  1,  1967 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend,  the  174th  Tactical  Fighter 
Group,  the  world  famous  "Boys  from 
Syracuse,"  celebrated  Its  20th  anniver- 
sary. 

The  group  was  founded  on  October  28. 
1947.  bj  Lt.  Ck)l.  Michael  C.  Malone  as  a 
component  of  the  organized  State  rallitla. 
The  first  meeting  was  attended  by  only  a 
handful  of  men,  18  officers  and  35  airmen. 
Out  of  that  small  number,  however,  the 
group's  present  leader,  Col.  Curtis  Irwin, 
has  molded  one  of  the  most  capable 
fighting  units  ever  assembled. 

Over  the  years,  the  "Boys  from  Syra- 
cuse" have  been  the  recipients  of  numer- 
ous awards  and  citations.  In  1963,  they 
were  cited  as  the  outstanding  imit  of  the 
New  York  Air  National  Guard  and  they 
received  the  NYANG  commander's 
trophy.  The  following  year,  they  received 
the  TAG  Achievement  Award  for  flying 
safety,  and  in  1965,  they  were  awarded 
the  Pentagon's  On-the-Job  Unit  Achieve- 
ment Awju-d  from  the  National  Guard 
Bureau  for  the  most  outstanding  train- 
ing program.  That  same  year,  they  re- 
ceived the  Gen.  Lewis  Evans  Boutwell 
Award  as  the  most   combat-ready   jet 


fighter  group  in  the  entire  102d  Tactical 
Fighter  Wing. 

During  the  Berlin  crisis  of  1965,  the 
"Boys  from  Syracuse"  were  called  up  to 
fly  ground  support  missions  for  the  U.S. 
7th  Army  serving  in  Prance.  Their  serv- 
ice was  most  commendable  and  won  wide- 
spread acclaim. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  represent 
the  headquarters  area  for  the  174th  Tac- 
tical Fighter  Group,  which  Is  located  at 
Hancock  Field  in  Syracuse.  I  am  prouder 
still  to  represent  these  valiant  airmen 
who  have  dedicated  themselves  to  the 
freedom  and  security  of  America. 


Needed:  Interstate  Attack  Against  Air 
Pollution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or   TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  1, 1967 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  air  pollu- 
tion does  not  respect  political  boundaries. 

As  President  Johnson,  who  has  pro- 
vided great  leadership  in  this  field,  said 
in  January  when  he  sent  the  adminis- 
tration's suggested  air  pollution  program 
to  the  Congress: 

\Vlnd.«  carrying  w,i.ste  g.-ise."^  have  no  respect 
for  manmade  political  boundaries.  The  ques- 
tion we  must  answer  is:  Shall  we,  the  victims 


of  pollution,  hinder  our  fight  agamst  It  by 
concerning  ourselves  more  with  artificial 
boundaries  than  with  our  people's  health? 

Today,  although  many  of  our  severest  pol- 
lution problems  Involve  more  than  one  State 
Jurisdiction,  there  Is  not  a  single  effective 
Interstate  program  In  the  Nation,  Efforts  to 
achieve  uniform  control  activities  among 
neighboring  States  and  communities  have 
failed,  despite  added  Federal  financial  In- 
centives, 

The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  which  will 
be  coming  to  the  floor  shortly  for  debate 
and  vote,  contains  provisions  to  assure 
that  there  will  be  an  Interstate  attack  on 
air  pollution:  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  required  to  in- 
dicate those  regions.  Interstate  in  nature, 
which  need  to  have  air  pollution  treated 
as  a  regional  problem  and  for  which 
planning  commLssion  funds  will  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Government. 

This  provision  is  a  vitally  Important 
one,  and  It  is  one  of  the  many  new  provi- 
sions which  cause  me  to  say  that  I  will 
support  the  bill  when  It  comes  to  the 
floor. 


The  Kee  Report:  Antimissile  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or    WBST    VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  1,  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  In- 
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elude  last  week's  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Report." 
The  subject  discussed  is  antimissile  de- 
fense. The  report  follows : 
'  This  Is  Jim   Kee,   bringing   you   the   Kee 

Report. 

our  Government  recently  made  one  of  the 
most  important  policy  decisions  in  the  history 
oj  the  United  States.  It  was  also  one  of  the 
most  reluctant. 

Because  of  the  growing  menace  of  the  nu- 
clear stockpile  now  being  built  by  Red  China, 
•he  Federal  Government  decided  that  a  nu- 
clear defense  system  Is  urgently  needed  to 
nroiect  our  country  against  sneak  attack. 

TWs  defense  Une  will  be  designed  to  pro- 
tect against  enemy  missiles  only,  and  not 
against  Invading  ships  or  airplanes.  It  wlU 
cost  about  five  mUllons  of  dollars  and  It  Is 
intended  to  guard  our  country  at  least  until 
1980  Because,  eventually,  a  far  more  expen- 
sive defense  system  may  be  necessary,  the 
newspapers  describe  the  one  now  proposed  as 
a  thin  defense. 

Today's  mass  destruction  weapons  are 
deadly  "in  execution.  They  are  also  complex 
enough  In  operation  to  baffle  those  of  us  who 
are  untrained  In  the  specialized  field  of  sci- 
ence Despite  this  fact,  I  shall  now  try  to  ex- 
plain in  non-technical  terms  how  this  defense 
system  proposes  to  operate. 
'  The  new  system  will  be  composed  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  antl-mlssne  batteries  located  at 
outposts  m  Alaska  and  Hawaii  and  along  our 
extended  coastlines.  Please  think  of  these 
batteries  as  automatic  sentlnals  able  to  detect 
the  approach  of  enemy  missiles  and  geared  to 
send  up  our  own  missiles  to  search  and  de- 
stroy. In  other  words,  the  Job  of  the  American 
sentlnal  Is  to  seek  out  and  explode  the  enemy 
missile  before  It  lets  loose  Its  destruction  upon 
our  towns  and  cities. 

It  may  require  two  years  or  more  before 
this  defense  system  U  In  opeAtlon.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  construction  cost  T>f  five  bllUona 
of  dollars,  it  wUl  take  500  millions  annuaUy 
to  keep  it  on  operation. 

The  anual  outlay  for  defense  by  the  United 
States  now  exceeds  the  coetlleet  year  of  World 
War  n.  The  ooet  will  climb  each  year.  In 
other  words,  we  are  now  engaged  In  the  most 
terrlfj-lng  arms  race  In  human  history,  the 
pace  of  which  seems  to  Increase  as  each  year 
goes  by. 

The  American  people  are  ixnanlmous  In 
their  desire  for  peace.  The  American  people 
are  against  war.  The  Idea  of  conquering  other 
people  or  other  terrltorlee  Is  contrary  to  every 
decent  citizen.  In  the  face  of  thU,  suppose 
we  examine  the  national  conscience  to  see 
If  our  Government  Is  responsible  In  any  de- 
gree for  the  current  nuclear  arms  race. 

The  United  States  and  Its  allies  first  un- 
locked the  secret  of  the  atom  during  World 
War  II.  As  a  result,  they  had  a  monopoly  on 
the  most  destructive  weapon  ever  Invented 
They  could  have  employed  this  monopoly  for 
selfish  purposes.  Instead,  In  the  grandest  ges- 
ture In  history,  the  United  States  and  Its 
alUee  offered  to  surrender  this  monopoly  to 
International  control  In  return  for  proper 
safeguards. 

This  offer  came  before  the  United  Nations 
about  20  years  ago.  Every  nation  In  the  world 
voted  to  outlaw  these  mass  destructive 
weapons  except  Soviet  Russia  and  the  satel- 
lite nations  under  the  domination  of  Mos- 
cow. In  other  words,  Stalin  and  Stalin  alone 
plunged  the  world  Into  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  Since  then,  In  defiance  of  world  opin- 
ion, Red  China  has  stepped  up  the  pace  by 
Jotmng  the  nuclear  club  on  a  massive  scale. 

Since  Stalin  made  his  fateful  decision, 
both  the  free  world  and  the  Communist  na- 
tions have  expended  hundreds  of  billions  on 
costly  armaments  and  the  end  Is  not  In  sight. 
This  Is  the  dreadful  burden  which  Commu- 
nism has  forced  upon  the  whole  htiman  race. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


Justice  Department's  "Volanteer 
Observers" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

or   LOtJISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  1.1967 

Mr,  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
moment  the  Department  of  Justice  is  at- 
tempting to  Intimidate  the  electorate  of 
Louisiana  by  the  presence  of  so-called 
"volunteer  observers." 

As  a  result  of  this  effort,  I  caused  to  be 
published  in  the  New  Orleans  papers  the 
follov.'lng  letter  which  explains  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  open  letter  follows,  as  I  think  all 
ought  to  be  aware  of  v,hat  is  happen- 
ing: 

An  Open  Letter  to  All  Election  Commis- 
sioners, First    Congressional  District 

Congress  of  the  Unh-ed  States, 

House  of  Represent ativss, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Commissioners:  The  Department  of 
Justice,  under  provisions  of  the  so-called  1965 
Civil  Rights  Voting  Act,  has  directed  several 
Federal  Agencies  to  provide  "volunteer  ob- 
servers" at  the  polls  on  election  day. 

I  have  challenged  this  procedure  on  the 
basis  that  such  participation  by  Civil  Service 
employees  U  a  violation  of  the  Hatch  Act. 
The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
disagrees  with  me  but  does  admit  that  If 
these  so-called  "volunteer  observers"  do  more 
than  merely  look  and  observe,  they  are  then 
in  violation  of  the  Hatch  Act.  In  other  words, 
the  only  thing  these  so-called  "voltmteers" 
are  supposed  to  do  without  violating  the 
Hatch  Act  18  to  look  and  listen.  They  are  not 
supposed  to  interfere  with  any  voter,  to  assist 
any  voter,  to  regUter  any  voter,  to  violate 
any  State  Law :  they  are  only  to  do  what  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General  says  they  are  supposed 
to  do. 

In  order  that  there  can  be  no  misunder- 
standing, I  am  quoting  below  from  a  letter 
dated  October  23.  1967,  received  by  me  from 
Mr.  John  Doar,  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
Civil  Rights  Division.  The  emphasis  Is  mine 
but  the  language  is  Mr.  Dear's,  in  toto.  and 
nothing  out  of  context : 

"The  Hatch  Act  forbids  each  federal  officer 
to  use  his  official  authority  or  influence  for 
the  purpose  of  interfering  with  an  election  or 
affecting  the  result  thereeof.'  (5  V.S.C.  118i) . 
Federal  observers  are  assigned  to  those  par- 
ishes in  which  the  Attorney  General  fl.nds 
there  Is  a  need  to  determine  firsthand 
whether  persons  entitled  to  vote  are  being 
allowed  to  vote  and  whether  their  votes  are 
being  properly  counted  and  tabulated.  They 
are  present  only  as  observers  and  do  not  in- 
terfere icith  or  attempt  to  influence  the 
voting  process,  their  function  Is  to  report  to 
the  Attorney  General  so  that  he  may  exer- 
cise his  responsibilities  for  enforcing  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  Their  right  so  to  observe 
is  protected  by  order  of  the  three-Judge  fed- 
eral district  court.  In  United  States  v.  Louisi- 
ana, 11  RJllJR.  1879  (August  12.  1966).  Of 
course,  if  they  misused  their  authority  and 
engaged  in  partisan  political  activity,  they 
would  then  violate  the  Hatch  Act  and  action 
would  have  to  be  taken  against  them." 

I  have  pubUcly  stated  and  repeat  now,  that 
If  any  violation  of  the  Hatch  Act  li  brought 
to  my  attention  I  will  Immediately  take  pro- 
ceedings against  theee  Individuals.  Therefore, 
I  am  asking  you  for  your  full  cooperation  to 
preserve  the  Integrity  of  our  rights  In  this 
section  of  the  country.  If  you  observe  any 


one  of  these  Individuals  doing  anything  other 
than  listening  and  looking,  as  far  as  the  con- 
duct of  the  election  U  concerned,  please 
notify  me  Immediately  and  I  will  take  the 
proper  steps  to  prosecute. 

I  further  direct  your  attention  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Attorney  General  that  the  ob- 
servers will  merely  be  there  to  report  any 
infractions  which  they  observe.  Clearly,  this 
means  they  cannot  participate  In  any  man- 
ner In  the  conduct  of  the  election.  Thelx  only 
function,  according  to  the  Attorney  General, 
Is  to  report  after  the  fact,  for  the  Attorney 
General  to  decide  whatever  action  is  con- 
sidered necessary. 

I  am  accepting  the  U.S.  Attorney  General's 
position  but  I  am  demanding  that  It  be  car- 
ried out  to  the  letter. 

I  am  determined  that  the  law  shall  be  en- 
forced without  fear  or  favor  to  anyone,  re- 
gardless of  race,  color  or  creed  and  I  shall 
not  tolerate  the  continued  violation  and 
domination  of  our  free  elections  by  federal 
power  and  usurpation, 

I  again  ask  your  fun  cooperation  and  again 
repeat:  if  any  of  these  "volunteer  obearvers" 
do  anything  more  than  look  and  listen,  please 
let  me  know. 

Sincerely. 

F.  EDW.  HtBXRT, 

Member  of  Congress,  First  Congressional 
District,  Louisiana. 


Senator  Montoya  Addresses  Missile  Elec- 
tronic Warfare  Technical  Meeting 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  S.  JOHNNY  WALKER 

or  Msw  icxnco 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPR3BBKNTATIVE8 

Wednesday,  November  1, 1967 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senator 
Joseph  M.  Moktoya.  of  New  Mexico,  to- 
day delivered  a  talk  before  the  missile 
electronic  warfare  technical  meeting  at 
White  Sands  Missile  Range,  N.  Mex. 

New  Mexico  is  an  Ideal  place  for  such 
a  technical  meeting,  because  my  State 
has  been  in  the  forefront  as  far  as  scien- 
tific endeavors  are  concerned  since  the 
dawning  of  the  atomic  age.  Scientists  at 
Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex.,  worked  during  the 
early  1940's  on  the  Manhattan  project. 
The  project  resulted  in  the  first  atomic 
explosion  at  Trinity  site,  which  is  just  a 
short  distance  from  Alamogordo,  and  is 
part  of  White  Sands  Missile  Range.  We 
of  New  Mexico  are  not  willing  to  rest  on 
our  past  achievements.  The  New  Mexico 
delegation  Is  now  working  diligently  to 
make  our  State  the  center  of  the  Nation's 
electronic  research.  It  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  place  in  the  world  with 
more  sophisticated  electronic  hardware. 
But  even  more  important,  the  number 
of  technical  personnel  and  the  high 
quality  of  such  personnel  now  in  New 
Mexico,  or  willing  to  locate  there,  will 
keep  the  United  States  in  the  lead. 

Senator  Mohtota's  speech  follows: 

It  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  return  to 
White  Sands  and  be  with  you  on  the  oc- 
casion of  this  missile  electronic  warfare  meet- 
ing being  conducted  by  the  MlssUe  Electronic 
Warfare  Technical  Area,  U.S.  Army  Eec- 
tronlcs  Command  and  commonly  known  ea 
MEWTA. 

I  am  very  familiar  with  the  activities  of 
White  Sands  and  the  Important  work  being 
done  here. 
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We  here — now — are  at  the  heart  of  the 
Missile  Electronic  Warfare  capabilities  and 
vulnerabilities  of  the  United  States.  That 
heart  Is  in  my  constituency. 

I  find  electronic  warfare  a  subject  that  Is 
rupidly  coming  to  the  forefront  In  many  of 
our  defense  systems.  Electronic  warfare 
covers  not  only  the  complete  spectrum  of 
electro-magnetic  frequencies,  but  also  the 
combat  spectrum  ranging  from  underwater, 
to  surface,  air,  and  space  as  well. 

Gentlemen,  the  world-wide  balance  of 
power  Is  shifting.  While  we  are  preoccupied 
with  the  Vietnam  quagmire  and  worries 
about  Red  China,  the  U.S.S.R.  is  engaged 
In  a  top  priority  technological  arms  race- 
simultaneously,  on  an  unprecedented  scale, 
bending  military  iron,  pouring  military  con- 
crete, developing  an  international  military 
base  structure,  and  obviously  questing  for 
World-wide  military  dominance. 

Concern  with  the  swift  U.S.S.R.  parallel 
build-up  In  offensive  and  defensive  forces, 
possibly  coupled  to  a  date  of  Soviet-believed 
readiness  for  war,  is  one  of  my  reasons  for 
appearing  before  this  distinguished  group.  I 
hope  in  this  and  other  addresses  to  focus  the 
attention  of  the  Nation  on  the  critical  bal- 
ance of  terror;  on  the  fact  that  the  Soviets 
could  be  convincing  themselves,  albeit  er- 
roneously, that  they  could  win  in  an  all-our 
war  against  the  U.S.  Not  a  threat  of  war 
in  a  distant  future,  but  a  credible  threat  of 
an  Incredible  Soviet-Initiated  war  early  in 
our  time. 

The  missile  electronic  warfare  capabilities 
of  the  United  States  could  make  the  differ- 
ence. 

Missile  Electronic  Warfare  gives  promise 
to  deny  decisive  credibility  to  enemy  strate- 
gic weapons  of  mass  destruction;  to  return 
the  Soviets  to  a  road  marked  "sanity." 

Missile  Electronic  Warfare  has  started  to 
save  the  lives  of  American  soldiers,  sailors 
marines,  and  airmen,  dally  In  the  military 
theater  of  Vietnam.  In  August  of  this  year. 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara  noted  that: 
"Electronic  countermeasures  equipment.  In- 
stalled on  U.S.  aircraft  during  recent  months. 
has  proven  highly  effective  against  enemy 
radar  sites.  This  has  permitted  aircraft  to 
fly  higher,  out  of  range  of  small  arms  ground 
fire."  He  said,  also,  that:  "New  Air  Force 
tactics,  made  possible  largely  through  the 
use  of  EXIM,  have  lowered  the  risk  and  made 
attacks  more  effective."  So  we  can  see  how 
your  major  field  of  concentration  Is  affect- 
ing America  on  a  dally  basis.  But  now  we 
must  look  at  a  still  larger  picture. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some  of 
my  thoughts  and  Impressions  that  are  per- 
tlDent  to  this  meeting  and  to  recent  de- 
velopments In  your  area  of  Interest  that  I 
am  acquainted  with. 

White  Sands,  with  Its  extensive  test  and 
evaluation  facilities  and  Its  highly  skilled 
personnel.  Is  performing  a  vital  role  in  the 
development  of  combat  missile  systems  for 
the  U.S.  Army.  The  testing,  analysis,  and 
refinement  of  the  Army's  missile  weaponry 
that  is  being  done  at  White  Sands  assures 
us  that  these  offensive  and  defensive  mis- 
sile systems  will  hit  their  targets  under  com- 
bat operating  conditions. 

The  combination  of  the  extensive  range 
facilities,  the  specialized  Instrvimentatlon 
and  the  remote  location  of  White  Sands 
makes  It  an  Ideal  location  for  testing  our 
most  advanced  missile  systems. 

White  Sands  Missile  Range  has  been  ac- 
tive In  testing  techniques  and  hardware  ap- 
plicable to  the  Antl-BalUstlc  Missile  Defense 
system.  Recent  Increased  emphasis  on  this 
program  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
Bbould  find  White  Sands  playing  an  even 
larger  role  In  the  development  of  this  sys- 
tem In  the  years  ahead. 

In  addition  to  Its  support  of  the  Army 
missile  programs,  White  Sands  Missile  Range 
also  serves  as  a  test  area  for  advanced  re- 
search projects  being  conducted  by  the  oth- 


er Services,  NASA,  and  various  research  or- 
ganizations. 

You  have  had  to  struggle  against  some 
powerful  obstacles.  The  first  seems  to  be 
inertia.  I  am  constantly  surprised  at  the  lip- 
service  that  Is  paid  to  Missile  EW  and  Its 
complement  .  .  .  system  vulnerabilities. 

Coupled  with  this  is  a  history  of  negligible 
support. 

The  Missile  EW  community  at  this  meet- 
ing have  long  recognized  the  deadly  serious- 
ness of  missile  system  vulnerabilities,  both 
U.S.  and  foreign.  For  the  past  one  and  a  half 
decades  this  problem  has  provided  your  mis- 
sion In  life.  Your  hopes  for  recognition  will 
come  to  pass.  If  this  Senator  can  make  it 
so. 

But  I  was  amazed,  therefore,  at  the  lack 
of  timely  U.S.  Missile  Electronic  Warfare  suc- 
cesses In  the  recent  history  of  battles.  With 
such  fine  field  assets,  I  was  amazed  at  the 
lack  of  an  adequate  Missile  EW  focus,  from 
above.  I  was  amazed  at  the  invariant  high 
level  tendency  toward  an  early  glosslng-over 
of  the  inadequacies,  the  vulnerabilities,  of 
systems  with  which  we  Initially  confronted 
our  enemies;  at  an  Inherent  high-level  com- 
placency of  some  planners  with  regard  to 
the  EW  capabilities  of  the  enemy.  This  kills 
American  boys.  This  must  not  be  allowed  to 
persist.  I  could  not  cease  to  be  amazed  at  the 
lip-service  paid  to  Missile  EW  and  Its  com- 
plement, system  vulnerabilities  .  .  .  llp- 
servlce  and  a  history  of  negligible  solid  sup- 
port. Without  Intending  to  pun.  Electronic 
Warfare  makes  waves;  bureaucrats  and  plan- 
ners, alike,  tend  to  avoid  waves;  so  do  con- 
tractors In  the  definition  phases  of  a  con- 
tract. But  that  Is  the  time — the  very  time — 
to  start  thinking  about  the  enemy! 

My  staff  has  found  that'  the  vulnerability 
aspects  of  Electronic  Warfare  rarely,  if  ever, 
adequately  Influence  a  go-ahead  signal,  or  a 
halt,  on  a  missile  system  contract;  in  fact 
these  aspects  are  Ignored  more  often  than 
not.  Compared  with  the  power  of  missile 
system  proponents,  the  EW  assets  are  so  very, 
very  sparse,  and  held  down  to  such  very, 
very,  low  and  weak  levels.  The  EW  message 
rarely.  If  ever,  reaches  a  sufflclently-hlgh 
command  level  in  the  developmental  and 
production-decision  cycle;  If  It  does,  rarely 
if  ever.  Is  It  given  necessary  and  deservei 
preponderant  weight.  Worse:  Rarely,  If  eve- 
has  an  EW  unit  not  under  the  thumb  of  thi- 
program  manager,  been  allowed  to  have  full 
insight  into  early  knowledge  of  the  system 
to  be  questioned,  in  order  to  table  a  timely 
early  objection,  and  to  form  a  basis  for  time- 
ly early  system  amendments — before  the 
bending  of  Iron,  and  long  before  full-scale 
deployment.  No,  the  motto  seems  to  have 
been:  Spend  the  available  money  first,  then 
go  back  to  Congress  for  more  money.  Even 
now.  there  might  not  be  time  to  go  back  to 
Congress  for  more  money. 

The  questions  you  deal  with  are  rapidly 
becoming  life  and  death  matters  for  our 
nation.  One  tliat  continually  draws  my  at- 
tention regards  our  own  missile  systems. 
Can  these  multi- billion  dollar  systems,  those 
operational  and  planned  for  future  opera- 
tions, withstand  a  determined  and  knowl- 
edgeable primary  enemy  If  he  e.xplolts  his 
full  EW  capabilities?  In  some  cases,  yes.  In 
some  tragically  serious  cases,  I  know  enough 
to  doubt  It.  Again  the  answer  to  this  lies 
with  you.  and  you  must  be  given  the  tools 
with  which  to  do  the  Job. 

We  know  that  In  the  light  of  modern 
offensive  and  defensive  net  evaluation,  the 
numbers  game  of  opposing  military  forces  is 
no  longer  of  predominant  significance. 
Rather,  the  technological  ability  to  penetrate 
successfully,  and  to  deliver  undamaged  stra- 
tegic weapons  of  even  limited  force  Is  now- 
far  more  important  than  a  mere  head  count 
of  available  delivery  vehicles,  warheads, 
throw-weight  or  comparisons  of  megaton 
yields.  The  technological  ability  to  totally 
deter  a  missile  force  from  weapons  delivery 


during  a  few  crucial  hours  may  no  longer  be 
dependent  upon  the  size  or  potential  yieia 
of  that  force.  Again,  the  answer  lies  with  you 
and  your  work. 

Mlsslle-for-misslle  deterrency  will  no 
longer  work  in  this  era  of  long  range,  high 
altitude,  widespread  nuclear  radiation  kill 
effects.  These  are  all  well  understood  and  ex- 
ploited by  our  own  country  and  the  Soviets. 

For  these  are  critical  times,  and  electronic* 
pervades  all  critical  weapons  areas.  The  con- 
fidence with  which  existing  and  currently 
budgeted  electronics  systems  can  be  counted 
upon  to  operate  effectively  in  a  battle  en- 
vironment is  inversely  proportionate  to  the 
effectiveness  of  opposing  EW.  The  concern  of 
the  Soviet  Union  with  radar  vulnerabilities 
to  electronic  countermeasures  can  be  exem- 
plified by  the  degree  of  effort  placed  on  their 
track-while-scan  principle,  which  became  the 
basis  for  the  so-called  SA-2  antiaircraft 
guided  mLssile  system.  They  started  early  on 
their  system.  We  started  late  with  our 
countermeasures.  We  still  can't  use  current 
strategic  bombers  strategically  over  North 
Vietnam  solely  because  of  that  damned  mis- 
sile system,  bid  we  know  about  it  early 
enough?  Yes.  Can  we  beat  it?  Of  course! 
Could  we  have  beaten  it  earlier?  Of  course! 
The  Soviets  have  long  recognized  EW  as  a 
unique  and  extremely  imfxjrtant  weapon  of 
war.  Do  we  objectively  review  our  vulnerabili- 
ties to  it,  and  their  vulnerabilities  also?  We 
shall,  and  our  surprises  will  not  be  so  costly 
in  the  future. 

Countermeasures,  counter-countermeas- 
ures.  hardening  of  electromagnetic  systems 
against  transient  radiation  effects  and  other 
long  range  radiation  effects,  objective  self- 
criticism  on  that  score,  objective  net  evalua- 
tion of  our  systems  effectiveness  against  a 
dynamic  enemy,  all  of  these  are  elements 
In  my  value-judgments;  all  of  these  factors 
fall  within  the  designation  "Electronic  War- 
fare" All  of  these  factors  are  crucial  to  the 
viability  of  the  United  States.  All  of  these 
must  be  supported,  here,  adequately,  and 
timely.  This  I  Intend  to  ensure. 

It  Is,  therefore,  to  you,  the  experts  on 
Fiectronlc  Warfare,  that  one  of  the  funda- 
mental technical  s{>ectra  of  the  strategic  bal- 
ance has  been  entrusted.  Technological  sur- 
prises or  dramatic  breakthroughs  cannot  be 
overlooked.  If  not  for  you,  the  Soviet  Union 
could  alter  the  existing  balance  of  strategic 
forces  that  favor  the  United  States,  and  at 
u  startling  pace. 

No*  we  see  the  threat.  Yet  does  It  not  ap- 
pear to  you  rather  remarkable  that  more 
support  was  not  given  to  EW  in  general,  and 
to  the  missile  EW  complex  here  at  'White 
Sands  In  particular? 

It  certainly  appears  remarkable  to  me. 
But  upon  what  must  I  base  my  military  pro- 
gram approvals?  Political  party  position?  In 
Electronic  Warfare  there  Is  none.  Military 
committee  decisions  an-i  recommendations? 
Yes,  If  all  factors  have  be.-n  considered  to  my 
satisfaction;  but  I  can't  find  factors  of  Elec- 
tronic Warfare  in  their  conclusions,  so  they 
were  apparently  not  In  the  Imput  data  to 
those  committees.  Conscience?  There  Is  a 
good  support!  But  technical  guidance  for  my 
conscience?  The  Executive  Branch  is  both 
technical  proponent  and   technical   advisor. 

When  I  require  guidance  as  to  the  need 
or  adequacy  of  a  particular  system,  it  must 
be  based  upon  Intelligence;  both  C.I.A.  and 
D.I.A.  are  arms  of  the  Executive  Branch. 
When  I  need  gtildance  as  to  supporting 
the  thrust  and  extent  of  military  research 
and  development — its  necessity  and  ade- 
quacy— It  must  come  from  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Itself.  If  I  question  value  Judg- 
ments— systems  credibility  in  the  face  of 
scientific  phenomena  exploited  by  the  enemy 
net  evaJuation — ^none  but  the  cognizant  of- 
ficers or  their  chosen  representatives  are  ever 
deemed  technically  qualified  to  respond— 
Arms  of  the  Executive  Branch.  If  I  still 
question,  when  I  need  guidance  as  to  ob- 
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.^..tivltv  Of  the  proponent,  realistic  costs. 
&r  of  projected  or  past  expenditures, 
Sveness  and  operational  value  of  the 
nSct-I  must  turn  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Set    another    arm    of    the    Executive 

^VeHse  don't  misunderstand,  I  admire  the 
Fxecutiv'e  Branch  and  respect  It  for  the  al- 
most impossible  tasks  It  is  called  upon  to 
rmoun?  in  service  to  the  country.  But  Its 
rSblts  are  minding  the  most  costly  and 
most  crucial  cabbage  patches,  and  It  is  no 
nnknown  for  them  to  get  all  fouled  up.  At 
i,ast  a  Senator  cannot  accept  all  programs 
at  stated  face  value.  Senators  must  develop 
relationships,  through  their  staffs,  with  care- 
ullv  chosen,  objective,  experienced,  relative- 
ly independent  experts.  In  support  of  c^n- 
icience  and  objective  Senatorial  actions.  One 
oblectlve  arm  of  the  Executive  Branch  upon 
which  I  shall  depend  Is  right  here,  on  the 
factual-judgment  level,  and  well  separated 
from  the  more  subjective  policy  levels.  Of 
course  I  would  expect  that  the  commands 
would  bless,  monitor,  and  support  the 
MEWTA  asset. 

MEWTA  Is  an  activity  under  the  command 
of  General  Latta.  who  also  heads  the  Army's 
Electronics  Command  at  Fort  Monmouth, 
New  Jersey.  The  Electronics  Command  has 
the  reponslblllty  for  conducting  the  Army's 
research  and  development  In  the  non-com- 
munlcatlons  electronic  warfare  field. 

MEWTA  provides  a  unique  capability  in 
the  missile  electronic  warfare  segment  of 
that  field.  It  has  the  responsibility  of  deter- 
mining the  vulnerabUlty  of  our  missile  sys- 
tems and  other  missile  systems  considered  to 
be  a  threat  to  our  forces,  and  to  recommend 
development  of  suitable  electronic  warfare 
systems  to  cope  with  the  situation. 
'  Its  charter  also  Includes  performing  analy- 
sis of  our  ballistic  missile  systems,  analysis 
of  our  ballistic  missUe  defense  systems,  and 
their  deployment  to  determine  their  combat 
operational  effectiveness. 

This  Is  indeed  a  formidable  task. 

This  meeting  which  brings  together  many 
of  the  most  highly  specialized  and  talented 
people  in  the  electronic  warfare  profession  Is 
indicative  of  the  type  and  calibre  of  effort 
required  to  conduct  successful  research  and 
development  In  this  field. 

Electronic  warfare  may  be  considered  to 
be  a  new  dimension  In  modern  warfare. 
Although  it  was  first  Introduced  in  the 
World  War  II  time  period  to  degrade  the 
effectiveness  of  enemy  radar  and  navigation 
svstems.  It  has  now  progressed  to  a  highly 
sophisticated  science  that  Is  included  In  the 
design  and  tactical  deployment  of  every 
weapon  svstem  that  must  penetrate  a  com- 
plex enemy  electronic  defense  environment. 

This  exacting  science  requires  that  the 
finest  scientific  and  technical  resources  be 
applied  to  the  problems  at  hand. 

This  is  the  job  that  faces  each  of  you  here 
today.  In  this  room  are  scientists,  engineers, 
educators,  technicians,  combat  operations 
and  management  specialists  in  the  field  of 
electronic  warfare.  You  must  all  work  In- 
dividually and  collectively  to  come  up  with 
the  analysis,  the  hardware,  and  tactical 
solutions  required. 

In  this  ever  changing  envlrormient,  you 
are  called  upon  to  react  quickly  to  new- 
defense  situations.  New  hardware  must  be 
designed  and  tested  and  new  tactics  must  be 
determined.  This  Is  a  team  effort  with  mem- 
bers ranging  from  scientists  working  In  areas 
of  basic  research  to  designers  putting  new 
Ideas  Into  hardware,  and  operations  analy- 
sis determining  new  tactics  for  the  com- 
mander in  the  field  to  put  In  his  "Bag  of 
tricks" 

Electronic  warfare  can  be  called  a  "cat 
and  mouse"  game  of  sorts  In  which  the  mouse 
attempts  to  outwit  the  cat  and  gain  the 
advantage.  The  electronic  warfare  version 
of  this  game  employs  the  most  advanced 
technology    available    to    the    players.    Cur- 


rent techniques  sometimes  make  It  dlfBcult 
to  determine  who  Is  the  cat  and  who  Is  the 
mouse  in  any  given  situation,  and  further- 
more, who  has  the  advantage. 

Each  of  you  Is  frequently  called  upon  to 
provide  a  new  or  revised  electronic  warfare 
capablUty  to  counter  a  new  enemy  electronic 
system  as  soon  as  It  Is  discovered.  On  many 
occasions  this  involves  engineering  analysU 
of  systems  that  are  often  Umes  poorly  de- 
fined and  a  fast  response  time  that  must  be 
met  to  negate  any  advantage  the  enemy 
may  enjov  with  his  new  system. 

This  calls  for  an  extraordinary  contribu- 
tion from  every  member  of  the  team  in  per- 
sonal sacrifice  of  time  and  energy,  and  tech- 
nical resourcefulness  to  meet  the  challenge 
with  the  tools  at  hand. 

Electronic  warfare  Is  a  game  of  reacUon. 
We  must  not  only  know  the  enemy's  equip- 
ment and  tactics,  and  the  weakness  therein. 
But  we  must  anUclpate  changes  and  improve- 
ments m  his  electronics  inventory. 

This  means  that  we  must  maintain  a  broad 
bnse  of  research  and  development  In  the  field 
of  electronic  warfare  so  that  we  are  able  to 
select  techniques  and  hardware  as  the  need 
arises.  At  MEWTA  we  must  ensure  that  our 
electronic  warfare  capability  Is  such  that  our 
national  security  is  not  jeopardized. 

Tills  will  enhance  our  ability  to  reach  to 
threats  facing  our  nation.  In  the  situation 
where  our  newest  equipment  can  become 
obsolete  overnight,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  new  technical  challenge  with  every 
resource  at  our  command. 

A  dvnamlc  and  comprehensive  electronic 
warfare  research  and  development  program 
that  will  provide  at  MEWTA  a  readily  avail- 
able reservoir  of  electronic  warfare  technol- 
ogy Is  a  resource  that  must  be  provided  to 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

A  characterlsUc  of  electronic  warfare  re- 
search and  development  is  that  it  tends  to 
be  neglected  between  periods  of  nauonal 
crisis  It  is  revltaUzed  as  soon  as  hostilities 
break  out.  and  crash  efforts  are  made  to 
catch  up  as  quickly  as  possible.  We  must 
maintain  contlnultv  In  our  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  in  order  to  keep  abreast 
with  the  latest  ECM  and«OCM  techniques 
and  equipment  in  the  field.  We  cannot  afford 
the  luxury  of  an  electronic  warfare  vacation 
between  national  emergencies. 

It  is  essential  that  a  continuous  research 
and  development  program  for  electronic 
warfare  be  maintained  and  supported  to 
meet  future  needs  of  the  military.  This  in 
turn  must  be  backed  by  sufficient  resources, 
both  money  and  personnel,  to  Insure  com- 
pletion of  assigned  tasks.  As  the  enemy's 
electronic  warfare  capablUty  and  electronics 
are  continuously  being  expanded  and  refined 
towards  sophisticated  weapon  systems,  the 
US  must  constantly  maintain  the  proper 
vigilance  to  insure  that  we  can  meet  any 
enemy  threat  in  electronics.  This  is  what  I 
mean  by  net  evaluation.  The  electronic  war- 
fare program  for  the  Services  must  never  be 
allowed  to  be  diluted  or  enter  into  a  state  of 
limbo  Support  for  these  highly  sophisticated 
electronic  warfare  programs  must  be  backed 
by  all  agencies  responsible  for  safeguarding 
the  integrity  and  defense  of  this  country. 
Industry  must  be  given  the  opportunity  and 
responsibility  of  continuously  providing  re- 
«;earch  and  development  for  future  land,  air. 
sea  and  space  applications.  This  will  provide 
the  United  States  with  the  necessary  elec- 
tronic warfare  resources  to  prevent  operating 
on  a  crash  program  basis  as  we  have  done  in 
the  past.  ^     ^ 

The  extensive  faculties  of  the  White  Sands 
Missile  Range,  the  unique  capablUty  of 
MEWTA,  and  the  resources  of  Sandia  Base 
and  Los  Alamos  must  continue  to  work 
closely  with  our  partners  in  Industry  and 
other  research  organizations  to  Insure  that 
we  mamtaln  the  technical  advantage  so 
necessary  in  the  field  of  mlssUe  electronic 
warfare. 


The  true  effectiveness  of  electronic  warfare 
systems,  the  vulnerability  of  our  missile  sye- 
tems,  and  future  electronic  warfare  systema 
requirements  can  only  be  defined  by  exten- 
sive and  realistic  operational  testUig  In  a 
suitable  environment. 

White  Sands  Is  well  suited  to  perform  more 
of  this  t>T5e  of  testing  and  evaluation. 

I  will  continue  to  work  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  assure  that  the  resources 
of  White  Sa»ds  Missile  Range,  MEWTA  and 
other  New  Mexico  faclUtles  are  recognized 
and  that  thev  will  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  realize  their  full  potential  In  the  test  and 
evaluation  of  future  miseUe  programs  and 
related  electronic  warfare  systems. 

We  should  examine  the  possibiUties  of 
utiUzlng  this  area  as  a  central  test  area  for 
other  electronic  warfare  testing  to  include 
aircraft  as  weU  as  missile  systems. 

We  should  also  consider  the  MEWTA  assets 
at  White  Sands  as  an  Antl-BallUtlc  missile 
system  defense  laboratory. 

New  Mexico  State  University  has  played  an 
important  role  In  supporting  the  activities 
of  White  Sands  Missile  Range.  I  anticipate 
that  It  wlU  contribute  even  more  in  the 
future  to  the  work  being  done  by  White 
Sands  MlssUe  Range  and  MEWTA  in  the 
technical  evaluations  and  analysis  of  mis- 
sile svstems. 

The  significance  of  electronic  warfare  is 
quite  apparent  in  Department  of  Defense 
thinking  these  days.  A  Department  of  De- 
fense Electronic  Warfare  Board  has  recently 
been  formed  to  review  the  electronic  warfare 
programs  of  the  miUtary  Services.  The  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Conunittee  Is  also 
devoting  serious  attention  to  the  subject  of 
electronic  warfare  and  the  role  that  It  plays 
In  modem  day  mlUtary  operations. 

I  personally  plan  to  help  fxirther  an  under- 
standing of  '  electromc  warfare  among  my 
associates  in  Washington.  It  is  a  subject  not 
widely  imderstood  nor  IW  importance  rec- 
ogrUzed.  I  will  need  your  cooperation  and 
support  in  keeping  me  abreast  of  develop- 
ments in  this  field. 

Each  of  vou  here  this  morning  Is  con- 
tributing to  the  Army's  missile  electronic 
warfare  program.  It  is  up  to  you  to  help 
analyze  the  problems,  define  the  require- 
ments, and  deliver  the  equipment  to  meet 
the  needs.  Every  task  Is  of  extreme  Impor- 
tance to  the  future  survival  of  our  nation. 

My  technical  advisors  have  remarked  about 
the  fine  scientific  coverage  In  this  sym- 
posiiim.  When  we  convene  next  year  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  same  place,  on  the  same 
subject  at  this  national  MlssUe  EW  Center, 
I  expect  that  the  sharp  focus  which  wlU  have 
been  established  in  your  support,  wlU  show 
up  in  your  vastly  enhanced  capabilities.  I  ex- 
pect that  this  region  shall  be  ringed  with 
developmental  and  production  facilities  of 
private  enterprise,  adequately  supported  by 
the  government.  With  our  form  of  govern- 
ment this  is  always  the  winning  combination. 
And  win  we  shaU.  Let  all  know,  the  price 
of  war  against  us  has  gone  up;  we  complain 
only  about  the  pace  of  our  past  advance- 
mente  and  the  cost-effectlveneas  of  our 
measures. 

X  am  of  peaceful  mind,  but  of  a  mind  to 
say  that,  confident  of  our  strength,  we  may 
more  testUv  lose  patience  In  the  face  of  crises 
intentlonallv  created  by  our  adversaries.  They 
should  right  now  hesitate  and  ponder  over 
the  advisability  of  depending  upon  attacks 
which  would,  at  best,  even  now,  be  highly 
uncertam  of  success;  that  uncertainty  wUl 
become  certainty  of  faUure.  So  much,  you  are 
seeing  to.  The  "Raven"  need  not  act  like 
a  "hawk"  or  a  "dove",  but  the  "Old  Crows" 
would  make  tough  chewing.  MlssUe  Elec- 
tronic Warfare  has  arrived,  and  this  fadUty 
at  White  Sands  Is  its  national  center. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  being  with  you  this 
morning . 

I  wish  you  a  successful  conference  and 
every  success  In  meeting  the  challenges  that 
you  wUl  encounter  in  the  future. 
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Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee  Again 
Splits  6  to  6  on  Consumer  Credit  Bill 
Despite  Unanimous  Endorsement  by 
President's  Consumer  Advisory  Council 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF  icssotmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EEPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  November  1, 1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consimier  Affairs  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency has  completed  Its  work  on  H.R. 
11601,  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act  which  I  introduced  on  July  20,  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  In  behalf 
of  myself  and  Representatives  Gonzalez, 
MiNisH,  Annxtnzio,  Bingham,  and  Hal- 
pern.  An  identical  bill,  H.R.  11806,  was 
Introduced  by  the  ranking  member  of  the 
parent  committee,  Representative  Mul- 
TER,  with  many  cosponsors. 

The  subcommittee,  as  I  said,  completed 
Its  work  on  the  bill,  but  split  6  to  6  yes- 
terday on  the  motion  to  approve  the  bill 
for  consideration  by  the  full  committee. 
Previously,  we  voted,  also  on  a  6-to-6  tie, 
not  to  substitute  the  credit  disclosure 
provisions  of  Representative  Hanna's  bill 
for  section  203  of  my  bill.  The  basic  dif- 
ferences between  these  two  versions  of 
truth- in-lending  legislation  were  spelled 
out  in  the  material  I  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  October  4. 

Basically,  the  disagreement  which  split 
the  subcommittee  evenly  Involves  the  ex- 
emptions adopted  by  the  Senate  in  pass- 
ing S.  5  on  July  11.  The  Senate  bill  ex- 
empts first  mortgages.  Furthermore, 
credit  transactions  on  which  the  credit 
charge  is  less  than  $10,  and  open-end 
"revolving  credit"  such  as  used  by  the 
computerized  deiJartment  stores  and 
mail-order  chains  would  be  exempt  from 
the  requirement  of  expressing  finance 
charges  on  an  annual  percentage  rate 
basis. 

These  exemptions  are  not  Included  in 
H.R.  11601.  H.R.  11601  treats  all  types 
of  consumer  credit  alike.  All  would  be 
subject  to  the  same  disclosure  require- 
ments. 

ISSTTE   WILL   HAVE  TO   BE   FOtJOHT  OT7T   IN   fTJLL 
COMMITTKE 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  issue  of  discrimina- 
tion In  the  treatment  of  various  types  of 
consumer  credit  imder  truth-in-lending 
legislation  will  now  have  to  be  fought 
out  in  the  full  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  I  know  the  fight  there 
will  be  a  diCQcuIt  one,  just  as  it  has  been 
in  the  subcommittee. 

The  retailers  using  revolving  credit 
have  been  quite  effective  In  their  lobby- 
ing work  on  this  bill.  Other  businesses  in 
the  consumer  credit  field — banks,  auto- 
mobUe  dealers,  small  loan  companies, 
and  retailers  using  forms  of  credit  other 
than  revolving  credit — have  not  been 
nearly  as  effective  in  getting  across  to 
Members  of  Congress  their  side  of  this 
issue.  Only  the  furniture  dealers  appear 
to  have  been  active  in  writine  in  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  pointing  to  the  discrim- 


inations against  them   in  the  Senate- 
passed  bill. 

CONSUMER   ADVISORY    COUNCIL   ENDORSES    "FULL 
DISCLOSURE" 

The  President's  Consumer  Advisory 
Council,  appointed  by  President  Johnson 
on  August  11,  with  Attorney  General 
Bronson  C.  La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin,  as 
chairman,  held  its  initial  meeting  last 
week  and  announced  its  unanimous  sup- 
port for  the  truth-ln-lending  provisions 
of  my  bill  as  presently  amended.  This 
position  was  expressed  in  the  following 
press  release: 

Consumer  AD\isoRy  Council  Backs  Truth- 
in-Lending  and  Tydings  Proposals 

The  President's  Consumer  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, at  Its  Initial  meeting  took  under  discus- 
sion the  urgent  problems  of  consumer  credit 
and  service  and  liability.  Credit  problems 
ranging  from  repossessions  to  excessive  in- 
terest rates  and  finance  charges  on  install- 
ment loans  are  areas  for  further  study  by 
the  Council. 

They  were  encouraged  that  the  proposed 
program  of  Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings  (D  , 
Md.)  to  establish  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  in  the  District  deals  with  many  of 
these  same  credit  problems. 

Bronson  LaPoUette,  Attorney  General  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Chairman  of  the  Council,  In 
a  Joint  press  briefing  with  Betty  Furness, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President,  said  "I 
am  heartily  In  favor  of  Senator  Tydings' 
proposed  legislation  for  the  District  and 
would  like  to  see  it  extended  into  every 
State." 

TTie  Council  also  unanimously  backed  the 
Truth  In  Lending  bill  as  It  now  stands  in 
Congresswoman  Leonor  Sullivan's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consumer  Affairs  of  the  House 
Committee   on   Banking   and   Currency. 

"We  are  unanimous  In  believing  that  this 
bill  which  includes  full  disclosure  on  revolv- 
ing credit  must  be  enacted  before  the  90th 
Congress  recesses,"  Betty  Furness  said. 

She  added  that  the  subject  of  service  re- 
pair, warranties  and  liabilities  also  was  of 
"enormous  interest"  to  the  Council  and  has 
been  given  long  range  consideration. 

Other  consumer  problems  ranging  from 
auto  Insurance  to  the  cost  of  drugs  came 
under  Council  scrutiny.  At  the  close  of  Its 
2-day  meeting  the  Consumer  Advisory  Coun- 
cil will  Indicate  areas  for  further  study. 

membership   of   the    president's   consumer 

ADVISORY    council 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  President's  Consumer 
Advisory  Council  for  effective  truth-ln- 
lending  legislation  including  "full  dis- 
closure on  revolving  credit."  I  am  sure 
the  Members  will  be  impressed  by  the 
stature  of  the  individuals  named  to  this 
Council  by  President  Johnson. 

The  membership  Includes  12  outstand- 
ing Americans.  Their  names  are  In- 
cluded in  the  following  statement  made 
by  the  President  in  announcing  their 
appointment: 

Consumer  Advisory  Council 

iStatement  by  the  President  Upon  An- 
nouncing Appointment  of  the  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Counil.  August  11,  1967.) 

P»resldent  Johnson  today  ajinounced  the 
appointment  of  12  members  to  the  new  Con- 
sumer Advisory  Council  for  terms  of  2  years. 

The  Council  members  appointed  by  the 
President  are: 

Bronson  C.  La  Follette,  of  Madison.  Wis. — 
Chairman,  Attorney  General  of  Wisconsin. 

Robert  J.  McEwen.  of  Boston,  Mass..  asso- 
ciate professor  and  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  economics,  Boston  College. 
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WUlam  J.  Pierce,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  pro- 
feasor  of  law  and  director  of  the  legislative 
research  center.  University  of  Michigan 

Corwln  D.  Edwards,  of  Eugene,  Greg.  pro. 
lessor  of  economics,  University  of  Oregon 

Richard  H.   Grant,  of  Portsmouth,  NB 
general  manager.  Pease  Air  Force  Base  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union. 

Gerald  A,  Lamb,  of  Waterbury,  Conn,,  State 
treasurer.  State  of  Connecticut. 

Louis  Stulberg,   of  New   York   City,  N.y 
president.     International     Ladles     Garment 
Workers  Union. 

William  L.  Lanier,  of  Metter.  Ga..  State 
Executive  Director,  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service. 

Mary  L.  Bailey  (Mrs.  Charles  W.)  of  Austin, 
Tex.,  housewife. 

Maurlne  B.  Neuberger,  of  Portland.  Oreg. 
(currently  residing  In  Washington.  D.C.). 
chairman.  Citizen's  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Status  of  Women. 

Mrs.  Otrle  Taylor,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
neighborhood  aid  participant  for  neighbor- 
hood aid  projects  in  Watts,  Los  Angeles. 

Louise  Gentry,  of  State  College,  Pa.,  assist- 
ant dean  for  resident  education,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University. 

Miss  Betty  Furness,  the  President's  Special 
Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs,  will  serve  as 
Executive  Secretary  of  this  new  Council. 

In  announcing  the  appointment  of  the 
Consumer  Advisory  Council,  the  Presldeni 
stated: 

"Every  American  citizen — rich  or  poor— is 
a  consumer.  And  so,  in  a  very  special  way, 
the  public  Interest  Is  the  consumer  Interest— 
the  Interest  of  all  of  us. 

"In  the  past  3  years,  we  have  seen  the 
greatest  advances  In  the  Nation's  history  on 
behalf  of  the  American  consumer.  At  my 
recommendation,  the  89th  Congress  enacted 
the  first  Traffic  Safety  Act  In  history.  It 
passed  the  Tire  Safety  Act,  and  the  first 
Truth-ln-Packaglng  Bill,  In  addition,  it 
enacted  legislation  to  protect  our  children 
against  dangerous  toys  and  to  protect  the 
modest  savings  of  American  vrage  earners  in 
savings  Institutions. 

"Taken  together,  these  laws  touch  the  life 
of  every  American  citizen,  no  matter  what 
his  Income  or  his  station  in  life. 

"Now,  In  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, I  have  recommended  nine  major  laws  to 
benefit  consumers:  the  Truth-ln-Lendlng 
Bill:  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act;  the  Fire 
Safety  Act:  the  Hazardous  Products  Commis- 
sion Act;  the  Pipeline  Safety  Act;  the  Electric 
Power  Reliability  Act;  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act;  the  Land  Sales  Fraud  Act;  the  Mutual 
Fimd  Reform  Act. 

"The  Consumer  Advisory  Council  will  add 
new  strength  and  direction  to  the  great  pur- 
poses which  these  laws  support.  The  Council 
will  recommend  still  further  ways  In  which 
the  Government  of  all  the  people  can  pro- 
tect all  the  people" 

STRONG     STATEMENT     BY      BETTY      FtTRNESS     IN 
BEHALF      OF      "FULL      DISCLOSURE" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  include  in  this 
report  a  letter  I  received  last  week  from 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  President's 
Consumer  Advisory  Council,  the  Honor- 
able Betty  Furness,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Consumer  Affairs,  as 
follows : 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  October  25, 1967. 
Hon.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs, Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, B.C. 
Dear    Lee:    I    have    been    following    very 
closely,  as  has  the  President,  your  efforts  to 
give  the  American  people  a  strong  Truth-ln- 
Lendlng  law.  I  wish  to  commend  you  for  your 
steadfast  stand  for  a  bill  which  is  truly  mean- 
ingful, and  not  one  in  name  only.  The  work- 
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hnitv  of  a  law  which  Includes  coverage  of 
Solvmg  charge  accounts  has  already  proven 
(fjtf!lf  m  Massac  hvuetts.  ^    ».   » 

I  am  aware  of  the  narrowly-based  but 
rtronK  pressures  being  exerted  for  a  watered- 
?o«n  version  containing  serious  exemptions. 
„,  for  no  bill  at  all.  Unfortunately,  the  con- 
^Uer  is  not  organized  to  articulate  effec- 
uTiy  bis  needs  and.  as  a  result,  he  1b  no 
match  for  those  who  oppose  even  such  a 
Zple  step  as  the  dUclosure  of  actual  credit 
««M  to  the  American  public.  It  seems  to  me 
Zt  the  withholding  of  such  information 
r^tes  the  revered  American  practice  of  free 
wmpetition  and  operates  to  protect  those 
who  would  for  some  reason  hide  the  facta. 
Hide  them,  not  only  from  those  of  us  who 
«  consumers  would  Uke  to  shop  for  credit 
Z  we  shop  for  the  best  buy  In  other  items, 
Tut  hide  them  from  other  businessmen  so 
that  competition  cannot  truly  be  effective. 

Although  American  consumers — and  that 
is  nearly  200  million  of  u&— have  no  highly 
organized  means  of  bringing  our  thinking  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress,  I  believe  that 
action  or  failure  to  act  on  a  meaningful 
Truth-ln-Lending  bill  will  be  one  of  the 
niajor  measures  by  which  the  public  will 
judge  the  90th  Congress.  Please  let  me  know 
a  this  Administration  can  do  anything  to 
assist  in  the  efforts  to  bring  a  strong  Truth- 
ln-Lendlng  bill  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Bhortiy. 
Sincerely. 

Betty  Furness, 
Special  Assistant   to  the  President   for 
Consumer  Affairs. 


The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\^S 

Wednesday.  November  1,1967 


Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  support  S.  780  as  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  a  similar  bill  in  this  House^ 
The  detailed  and  thoughtful  structure  of 
the  bill  bears  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
continued  desire  on  the  part  of  Congress 
to  exert  every  effort,  explore  every  new 
avenue  which  may  return  cleaner, 
healthier  air  to  us  all. 

I  believe  that  the  principal  measures 
embodied  in  this  proposed  legislation  to 
complement  what  has  already  been  done 
should  go  far  in  attacking  the  problem 
vigorously:  Realistic  air  quality  stand- 
ards established  and  enforced  by  Fed- 


eral and  State  agencies,  for  both  station- 
ary and  mobile  sources  of  air  pollution: 
grants  for  further  research  and  develop- 
ment in  both  Federal  and  private  labora- 
tories; the  regional  airshed  approach  to 
air  pollution  control;  financial  incentives 
to  industry  for  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  abatement 
facilitiee;  and  a  set  of  enforcement  pro- 
cedures that  is  just,  yet  effective,  and 
enlists  the  cooperation  of  all  parties 
involved. 

As  a  Representative  of  a  highly  de- 
veloped industrial  urban  area  and  State, 
I  am  particularly  concerned  with  that 
section  of  the  bill  dealing  with  accele- 
rated research  and  development  of  air 
pollution  control  methods  and  equipment, 
and  I  urge  strongly  that  favorable  con- 
sideration be  given  to  all  its  provisions. 

Accelerated  research  programs  to  de- 
velop low-cost  emission  control  devices 
for  motor  vehicles  are  urgently  needed. 
Automobiles  are  the  chief  source  of  car- 
bon monoxide,  and  they  are  the  pro- 
ducers of  photochemical  smog,  the  ef- 
fects of  which  have  been  felt  in  con- 
gested urban  areas  throughout  our  land. 
I  am  looking  forward  to  the  anticipated 
improvements  resulting  from  the  control 
devices   which   are   mandatory   on    all 
1968-model  cars.  However,  much  remains 
to  be  done  to  abate  pollution  resulting 
from   fuel   combustion  effectively   and 
thoroughly.  Research  programs  to  con- 
trol combustion  byproducts  should  in- 
clude provisions  for  the  practical  dem- 
onstration of  new  processes  and  devices. 
The  removal  of  pollutants  may  produce 
potentiallv     valuable    commercial    by- 
products, the  use  of  which  should  be 
explored  systematically. 

The  development  and  testing  of  new 
processes  and  devices  is  always  costly.  It 
involves  the  design,  planning,  construc- 
tion and  installation  of  large  demonstra- 
tion plants,  time-consuming  operation 
of  as  yet  unproven  equipment,  experi- 
mental and  thus  expensive  use  of  new 
methods.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  a 
private  company  willing  to  engage  in 
such  a  venture  will  be  rewarded  with 
profit  Under  the  financial  provisions  of 
this  bill,  the  Federal  Government  and 
private  industry  and  laboratories  would 
be  able  to  engage  in  joint  ventures  which 
will  benefit  large  sectors  of  private  enter- 
prise. They  would  assure  financial  sup- 
port by  the  Federal  Government  of  new 
air  pollution  control  projects  which  are 


still  in  the  research  and  developmental 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  are  not  confined  to 
research  aimed  at  curbing  emission  from 
motor   vehicles.   Stationary   sources   of 
pollution  contaminate  the  atmosphere 
as  much  as  mobile  polluters.  About  95 
percent  of  our  growing  industries  are  run 
by  energy  generated  by  burning  coal  and 
oil— fossil  fuels  which  contain  elemental 
sulfur  as  an  Impurity.  During  the  com- 
bustion process,  the  sulfur  is  changed  in- 
to sulfur  oxides,  one  of  the  potentlaUy 
serious  health  hazards  in  contaminated 
air.  Devices  now  available  can  substan- 
tially control  unbumed  carbon  particles, 
fly  ash,  and  cement  plant  dusts.  However, 
more  imaginative  ways  must  be  found  to 
remove  sulfur  from  the  coal  or  to  extract 
sulfur     gases     from     the     combustion 
products. 

Coal  is  one  of  our  most  Important  nat- 
ural resources  and  an  economical  source 
of  heat  and  energy.  Accelerated  research 
and  development  of  Improved  methods 
and  equipment  to  control  soot,  smoke, 
and  sulfur  oxides  Is  one  way  to  improve 
the  air  we  breathe,  yet  retain  the  use  of 
one  of  the  most  abundant  and  inexpen- 
sive sources  of  energy  at  our  disposal 
today. 

Advocates  of  higher  smokestacks  claim 
to  have  found  a  solution  to  much  of  our 
pollution  problems.  However,  particles 
distributed  high  in  the  atmosphere  may 
signiflcantiy  change  the  weather,  serve 
as  a  core  around  which  condensation 
might  form,  and  change  the  reflectivity 
of  the  earth.  Emissions  from  high  stacks 
are  Joined  by  other  sources  of  air  pollu- 
tion at  high  altitudes.  Rocket  exhausts 
and  jet  aircrstft  also  introduce  contami- 
nants When  our  supersonic  transports 
start  to  operate  at  70,000  feet,  air  poUu- 
tion  will  extend  to  the  fringes  of  the 
atmosphere.  This,  then,  Is  another  area 
for  which  Intensified  research  efforts  are 
Indicated. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967 
are  an  imaginative  and  practical  se- 
quence to  our  air  pollution  control  efforts 
to  date.  They  would  provide  the  means 
for  a  Joint,  concerted  undertaking  in 
which  the  Federal  Qovemment.  State 
and  local  authorities,  and  private  Indus- 
try could  participate  effectively.  I  urge 
that  we  give  each  section  our  careful  and 
favorable  consideration.  Thank  you. 


SENATE 

THiRsn.w,  November  2.  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore.  ,    ,„ 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brovni 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

Our  Father  God,  as  In  reverence  we 
hallow  Thy  name,  so  may  we  hallow  our 
ovm,  keeping  our  honor  bright,  our 
hearts  pure,  oiu"  ideals  untarnished,  and 
our  devotion  to  the  Nation's  weal  high 
and  true. 


We  are  grateful  for  this  sweet  time  of 
prayer,  that  calls  us  from  a  world  of 
care  and  bids  us  at  our  Father's  throne 
make  all  our  wants  and  wishes  known. 

At  this  altar  of  devotion  we  would  be 
sure  of  Thy  presence  ere  pressing  duty 
leads  us  back  to  a  noisy,  crowded  way. 

May  the  great  causes  that  In  these  agi- 
tated days  concern  Thy  human  family, 
and  especially  the  crusade  to  preserve 
threatened  freedoms  for  all  Thy  children, 
the  selfless  ministries  that  help  to  heal 
the  world's  wounds  and  rebuild  its  waste 
places,  the  attitudes  that  create  good  will 
and  make  possible  at  last  a  just  and 
righteous  peace,  command  the  utter  al- 
legiance of  our  labor  and  our  love. 


We  ask  It  in  the  name  of  that  One 
whose  truth  shall  make  us  and  all  men 
free.  Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  tiie  bill  (S.  1985)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act 
of  1956,  to  provide  for  a  national  pro- 
gram of  flood  Insurance,  and  for  other 
purposes,  vrith  an  amendment.  In  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate: that  the  House  insisted  upon  its 
amendment  to  the  bill,  asked  a  confer- 
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ence  with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Multer.  Mr.  Bar- 
rett, Mrs.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  St 
Germ.ain,  Mr.  Widnall,  Mr.  Find,  and 
Mrs.  DwYER  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore: 

S.  223,  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
the  Government-owned  long-lines  com- 
munication facilities  In  the  State  of  Alaska, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

HJR.  845.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Nebraska  mld-State  division. 
Missouri  River  Baaln  project,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  5364.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  Interest  held  by  the  United 
States  in  certain  real  property  situated  In 
the  State  of  Georgia;  and 

H  R.  8718.  An  act  to  Increase  the  annual 
Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  to  provide  a  method  for  computing  the 
annual  borrowing  authority  for  the  general 
fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  November  1,  1967,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION   OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  In 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


SETTING  STRAIGHT  PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON'S  PRESS  CONFERENCE 
STATEMENTS  YESTERDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  comment  on  the  newspaper  reports  of 
President  Johnson's  news  conference  yes- 
terday In  which  he  supposedly  "lam- 
basted" Congress. 

This,  I  think,  is  a  distortion  of  what 
the  President  did  say.  He  was  not  critical 
of  Congress;  nor  did  he  voice  anger  or 
vituperation. 

I  carefully  read  the  President's  re- 
marks. And  if  one  word  would  charac- 
terize his  press  conference  yesterday, 
that  word  would  be  "concerned." 

The  President  is  concerned,  and  rightly 
so.  about  vital  legislation  still  in  the  con- 
gressional pipeline.  And  he  Is  particu- 
larly concerned  about  the  10-percent  sur- 
charge proposal. 

The  President  said: 

We  very  much  want  It.  We  think  It  will  cost 
the  American  people  much  less  by  taking  the 
tax  route  that  we  have  suggested  than  by 


taking  the  Inaction  route  that  Is  now  being 
followed. 

I  think  those  of  us  in  Congress  who 
share  President  Johnson's  commitment 
to  this  legislative  program  also  share  his 
concern  about  the  fate  of  the  tax  sur- 
charge, the  war  on  poverty,  social  secu- 
rity amendments,  firearms  control,  crime, 
truth  In  lending,  elementary  education, 
postal  rates,  and  other  key  measures  that 
await  final  congressional  action. 

The  Senate  has  accumulated  an  80- 
percent  batting  average — passing  78  bills 
out  of  97  considered.  This  is  a  good 
record.  But  obviously,  it  can  be  improved. 

As  the  President  said  yesterday: 

While  this  session  Is  not  as  good  as  the  last 
Congress,  this  session,  I  think,  will  stand 
reasonably  well  compared  to  the  previous 
Congresses. 

The  President  did  not  criticize  the 
Senate.  He  did  not.  in  any  way,  rebuke 
Congress.  And  I  deplore  any  published 
intimations  that  he  did. 

But,  I  would  also  hope  that  Congress 
would  heed  his  words  about  the  impor- 
tance of  the  legislation  still  under 
consideration. 

The  people's  needs  and  welfare  are  at 
stake  in  many  of  these  measures  still  in 
the  pipeline.  And  I  hope  and  expect  that 
the  90th  Congress  will  proceed  to 
promptly  enact  the  majority  of  them  be- 
fore adjournment. 


CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  measures  on 
the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calendar 
No.  675. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Pear- 
son in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it  Is 
so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ELIMINATION  OF  THE  REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF  A  RESERVATION  OF 
CERTAIN  MINERAL  RIGHTS 

The  bill  (H.R.  5091)  to  amend  Public 
Law  87-752  (76  Stat.  749)  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  of  a  reservation  of  cer- 
tain mineral  rights  to  the  United  States 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  692) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  5091  is  to  remove  an 
Impediment  to  the  development  by  the  city 
of  Needles,  Calif.,  of  certain  lands  needed 
for  municipal  development  the  sale  of  which 


to  It  was  authorized  In  1962  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress. The  subject  lands  comprise  some  34o 
acres  within  the  city  limits  of  Needles  or 
adjacent  thereto. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  accomplUb 
this  purpose  by  amending  the  original  sales 
act  to  delete  the  requirement  that  the  con- 
veyance to  the  city  contain  a  reservation  to 
the  United  States  of  all  minerals  subject  to 
the  Federal  mineral  leasing  laws. 

Conveyance  of  the  reserved  mineral  Inter- 
ests would  be  made  on  payment  by  the  city 
of  the  fair  market  value  of  such  interests. 

BACKGROUND    OF    LEGISLATION 

Public  Law  87-752.  enacted  October  5,  1962. 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
Issue  to  the  city  of  Needles,  Calif.,  a  patent 
to  the  340  acres  of  public  lands,  situated 
within  or  near  the  city  limits,  upon  payment 
by  the  city  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
land  plus  the  cost  of  the  appraisal.  The  sub- 
ject lands  were  needed  by  the  city  for  mu- 
nicipal development.  The  law  provides  that 
payment  for  the  lands  must  be  made  within 
5  years  from  the  date  the  Secretary  notifies 
the  city  of  the  purchase  price.  Such  notifica- 
tion was  given  the  city.  March  20,  1964,  and 
thus  the  purchase  period  will  expire  March 
20,  1969.  Any  deed  or  patent  Issued  under 
Public  Law  87-752  must  contain  a  reserva- 
tion to  the  United  States  of  all  leasable 
minerals. 

This  reservation  of  leasable  minerals  to  the 
United  States,  with  the  ever-present  possi- 
bility of  mineral  development  that  may  not 
be  compatible  with  Intensive  surface  use,  has 
made  It  difficult  for  the  city  to  obtain  sub- 
division or  Industrial  development  of  the 
land.  H.R.  5091  would  eliminate  the  mineral 
reservation  In  future  patents  and  would  per- 
mit removal  of  the  mineral  reservation  In 
the  few  patents  already  Issued  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  mineral 
Interest  plus  the  administrative  costs  of  such 
a  conveyance. 

At  the  public  hearing  held  by  the  com- 
mittee on  September  25,  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  assured  the  committee  that  the 
Interior  Department  had  no  objection  to  the 
bin  and  was  satisfied  from  the  findings  of 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  that  the  dollar 
value  of  any  minerals  underlying  the  parcel 
"would  be  negligible  or  absent  In  the  present 
state  of  knowledge." 

The  attention  of  the  Senate  is  directed  to 
the  letter  of  June  20,  1967,  to  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Interior  Committee  in  clarifica- 
tion of  an  earlier  report  on  H.R.  5091  as 
introduced. 

FINDINGS  AND    RECOMMENDATION 

Evidence  presented  the  committee  shows 
that  the  mineral  reservation  does,  de  facto, 
cast  a  cloud  on  the  title  of  the  city  and  thus 
In  effect  results  in  a  defeat  of  the  purposes 
of  the  original  authorization  for  sale  for 
municipal  development.  Therefore,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  enactment  of  H.R.  5091 
to  remove  such  Impediment. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  CAPE  HATTERAS  NA- 
TIONAL SEASHORE 

The  bill  fS.  561)  to  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  Cape  Hatteras 
National  Seashore  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  561 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law, 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  satisfy 
any   final   Judgments   rendered   against  the 
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nn'ted  States  In  civil  actions  numbered  263 
and  401  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  North  Carolina. 
Elizabeth  City  Division,  for  the  acquisition  of 
land  and  interests  In  land  for  the  Cape  Hat- 
teras National  Seashore.  The  sums  herein  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  amount  of  said  Judgments. 
together  with  such  Interest  and  other  costs 
as  may  be  specified  by  the  court. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  694 1 ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 

bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  bill,  S.  561,  Introduced  by  Senators 
Ervln  and  Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  sufficient  funds 
to  satisfy  Judgments  resulting  from  the  filing 
of  declarations  of  taking  of  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Cape  Hatteras  National 
Seashore. 

BACKCROtTND 

The  act  of  August  17,  1937  (50  Stat.  669). 
as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  459  et  seq.).  which 
authorized  the  establishment  of  Cape  Hat- 
teras National  Seashore,  provided  that  prop- 
erty could  be  acquired  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  seashore  only  by  donation  or  purchase 
with  donated  funds.  Approximately  18.000 
acres  of  land  have  been  acquired  by  dona- 
tions of  land  and  funds  from  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  the  Avalon  Foundation,  and 
the  Old  Dominion   Foundation. 

By  1956  It  became  apparent  that  donated 
funds  would  not  be  sufficient  to  acquire  all 
private  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
national  seashore.  The  Congress  therefore 
authorized.  In  the  act  of  August  6,  1956 
(70  Stat.  1066),  the  appropriation  of  not 
more  than  $250,000  to  match  funds  do- 
nated for  such  acquisition. 

Owners  of  6.400  acres  within  the  seashore 
were  unwilling  to  sell,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  Institute  eminent  domain  proceed- 
ings to  obtain  this  land.  The  United  States 
deposited  with  the  court  the  amount  of  the 
fair  market  appraisal  for  the  use  of  those 
aSected  by  the  declaration  of  taking.  The 
property  then  vested  In  the  United  States. 

Following  the  Institution  of  the  actions,  a 
series  of  unfortunate  and  unforeseen  events 
have  delayed  final  Judgments  from  being 
rendered.  Such  events  Include  the  long  ill- 
ness and  subsequent  death  of  the  former 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  and  the 
ensuing  period  before  the  vacancy  was  filled, 
and  the  death  of  one  of  the  members  of  the 
commission  appointed  to  fix  compensation. 

S.  561  will  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
such  sums  as  are  needed  to  satisfy  the  final 
Judgments  In  both  actions,  together  with 
such  Interest  and  other  costs  as  may  be 
specified  by  the  court.  If  the  court  adopts 
the  award  recommended  In  the  commission 
report  In  civil  action  263,  the  award  in  both 
cases  will  total  $1,871,201.  The  additional 
amount  which  the  United  States  will  then 
be  required  to  deposit  with  the  court,  plus 
interest  to  May  31,  1967,  Is  $2,514,462.34. 
Until  the  additional  amount  Is  so  deposited, 
interest  will  continue  to  accrue  at  the  rate 
of  $92,203. 14  per  year. 

HECOMMKNDATION 

The  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  reports  favorably  on  the  bill  and 
recommends  its  enactment. 


mental  cooperation  and  the  administra- 
tion of  grant-in-aid  programs,  and  so 
forth;  and  S.  1946,  to  amend  the  repay- 
ment contract  with  the  Foss  Reservoir 
Master  Conservancy  District,  and  for 
other  purposes,  were  announced  In  se- 
quence as  next  In  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  these  bills  be  passed  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  passed  over. 


STUDY  AND  EVALUATION  OF  EF- 
FECTS OF  LAWS  PERTAINING  TO 
PROPOSED  REORGANIZATIONS  IN 
THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  178)  to  provide 
additional  funds  to  study  and  evaluate 
the  effects  of  laws  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
posed reorganizations  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  was  con- 
sidered, and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  178 

Resolved,  That  S.  Res.  66,  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress, agreed  to  February  17,  1967  (authoriz- 
ing a  study  of  the  effects  of  laws  pertaining 
to  proposed  reorganlzaUons  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government),  is  hereby 
amended  on  page  2,  line  21,  by  striking  out 
••$110,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••$115,000'^. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  705  >.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  Senate  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  178  would  amend  Sen- 
ate  Resolution    59,   agreed    to   February    17, 

1967,  by  increasing  by  »5,000— from  »1 10,000 
to  $115.000— the  Umitatlon  on  expenditures 
by  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
for  a  study  of  the  effects  of  laws  pertaining  to 
proposed  reorganizations  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the^Government. 

Pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  59  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  or  any 
duly  authorized  subconamlttee  thereof,  is 
authorized  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $110,000, 
from  February  1,  1967,  through  January  31, 

1968,  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study  for 
the  purpose  of  evaltiatlng  the  effects  of  laws 
enacted  to  reorganize  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  and  to  consider  reorgani- 
zations proposed  therein. 

Senate  Resolution  178  would  In  eflect  re- 
store $5,000  of  the  $10,000  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  had  cut 
from  the  original  request  of  $120,000  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  at  the  commencement  of  this 
session  of  Congress. 


partments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment), is  herebv  amended  on  page  3,  line 
16,  by  striking  out  ••»75.000'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ••$80,000  ■. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  706).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  Senate  resolution 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  177  would  amend 
Senate  Resolution  58,  agreed  to  February  20. 
1967.  by  increasing  by  $5.000 — from  $76,000 
to  $80,000 — the  llmiutlon  on  expenditures 
by  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
for  a  study  of  research  and  development 
programs  financed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  58  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  to 
expend  not  to  exceed  $75,000  from  February  1, 
1967.  through  January  31,  1968.  to  make 
studies  as  to  the  efficiency  and  economy  of 
operations  of  all  branches  and  functions  of 
the  Government  with  partlciUar  reference 
to — 

(1)  The  operations  of  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  financed  by  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, including  research  In  such  fields  as 
economics  and  social  science,  as  well  as 
basic  science,  blomedlclne,  research,  and 
technology; 

(2)  Review  those  programs  now  being  car- 
ried out  through  contracts  with  higher  edu- 
cational Institutions  and  private  organiza- 
tions, corporations,  and  Individuals  to 
determine  the  need  for  the  establishment  of 
national  research,  development,  and  man- 
power policies  and  programs.  In  order  to 
bring  about  Government-wide  coordination 
and  elimination  of  overlapping  and  duplica- 
tion of  scientific  and  research  activities;  and 

(3)  Examine  existing  research  Information 
operations,  the  impact  of  Federal  research 
and  development  programs  on  the  economy 
and  on  Institutions  of  higher  learning,  and 
to  recommend  the  establishment  of  pro- 
grams to  Insure  a  more  eqxUtable  distribu- 
tion of  research  and  development  contracts 
among  such  institutions  and  among  the 
States. 

Senate  Resolution  177  would  In  effect 
restore  $5,000  of  the  $10,000  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  had  cut 
from  the  original  request  of  $86,000  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  at  the  commencement  of  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 
The  bills,   S.    1321,   to   establish   the 
North  Cascades  National  Park,  and  so 
forth;  S.  699,  to  strengthen  intergovem- 


ORIGIN  OF  RESEARCH  AND  DE'VEL- 
OPMENT  PROGRAMS  FINANCED 
BY  DEPARTMENTS  AND  AGENCIES 
OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  177)  to  pro- 
vide additional  funds  to  study  the  origin 
of  research  and  development  programs 
financed  by  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

S.  Res.  177 
Resolved,  That  S.  Ree.  58,  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress, agreed  to  February  20,  1967  (authoriz- 
ing the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions to  study  the  origin  of  research  and 
development  programs  financed  by  the  de- 


PLANNING  -  PROGR  AMING- 
BUDGETING 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  176*  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
part  1  of  the  hearings  entitled  "Planning- 
Programing-Budgeting  "  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

S.  Res.  176 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations four  thousand  additional  copies  of 
part  1  of  the  hearings  entitled  "Planning- 
Programmlng-Budgetlng"  held  by  its  Sub- 
committee on  National  Security  and  Inter- 
national Operations  during  the  first  session 
of  the  Ninetieth  Congress. 


"RESEARCH  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF 
MAN:  BIOMEDICAL  KNO'WLEDGE. 
DEVELOPMENT,  AND  USE" 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  181)  authorizing  the 
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printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  com- 
mittee print  entitled  "Research  in  the 
Service  of  Man:  Biomedical  Knowledge, 
Development,  and  Use"  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  with  an  amendment 
on  page  1,  line  1,  after  the  word  "Re- 
solved", strike  out: 

That  there  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  one 
thousand  additional  copies  of  Its  committee 
print  entitled  "Research  In  the  Service  of 
Man;  Biomedical  Knowledge.  Development. 
and  tJse." 

And  insert: 

That  the  committee  print  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  entitled  "Re- 
search In  the  Service  of  Man:  Biomedical 
Knowledge.  Development,  and  Use",  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document;  and  that 
there  be  printed  three  thousand  additional 
copies  of  such  document  for  the  use  of  that 
committee. 

So  as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 
S.    Res.    181 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  print  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  en- 
titled "Research  In  the  Service  of  Man;  Bio- 
medical Knowledge.  Development,  and  tJse  '. 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  document;  and  that 
there  be  printed  three  thousand  additional 
copies  of  such  document  for  the  use  of  that 
committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"Resolution  authorizing  the  printing  of 
the  committee  print  entitled  'Research  In 
the  Service  of  Man:  Biomedical  Knowl- 
edge, Development,  and  Use'  as  a  Senate 
document." 


"STATE  UTILITY  COMMISSIONS" 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  182)  author- 
izing the  printing  of  the  committee  print 
entitled  "State  Utility  Commissions"  as 
a  Senate  document  was  considered,  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

s.  Res.  182 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate docioment  the  committee  print  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  of 
the  Ninetieth  Congress  entitled  "State  Util- 
ity CommiMlons"  (a  study  submitted  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions): and  that  there  be  printed  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  additional  copies  for  the 
use  of  that  committee. 


AN  ADDITION  TO  THE  NAVAJO 
INDIAN  RESERVATION 

The  bill  fS.  391 1  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  1.  1933  (47  Stat.  1418)  entitled 
"An  act  to  permanently  set  aside  cer- 
tain lands  in  Utah  as  an  addition  to  the 
Navajo  Indian  Reservation,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  391 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat  section 
1  of  the  Act  of  March  1,  1933  (47  Stat.  1418  > . 
is  amended  by  deleting  all  of  that  part  of 
the  last  proviso  of  said  section  1  after  the 
word  "Utah"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 
"for  health,  education,  and  general  welfare 
of  the  Navajo  Indians  residing  In  San  Juan 


County.  Planning  for  such  expenditures  shall 
be  done  In  cooperation  with  the  appropriate 
departments,  bureaus,  commissions,  divi- 
sions, and  agencies  of  the  United  States,  the 
State  of  Utah,  the  county  of  San  Juan  in 
Utah,  and  the  Navajo  Tribe,  insofar  as  It  Is 
reasonably  practicable,  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jects and  purposes  of  this  Act.  Contribution 
may  be  made  to  projects  and  facilities  within 
said  area  that  are  not  exclusively  for  the 
benefits  of  the  beneficiaries  hereunder  in 
proportion  to  the  benefits  to  be  received 
therefrom  by  said  beneficiaries,  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  State  of  Utah  through  Its 
duly  jauthorized  officers,  commissions,  or 
agencies.  An  annual  report  of  Its  accounts, 
operations,  and  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  funds  received  hereunder  shall  be 
made  by  the  State  of  Utah,  through  Its  duly 
authorized  officers,  commissions,  or  agencies. 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  to  the 
Area  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs for  the  Information  of  said  benefici- 
aries." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  710) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OF    MEASURE 

The  purpose  of  S.  391  Is  to  broaden  the 
provisions  of  existing  law  governing  the  use 
of  revenue  from  oil  and  gas  leasing  on  a 
portion  of  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation  In 
Utah. 

The  act  of  March  1,  1933  (47  Stat.  1418). 
withdrew  certain  public  lands  in  southern 
Utah  "for  the  benefit  of  the  Navajo  and 
such  other  Indians  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  see  fit  to  settle  thereon"  and 
added  the  lands  to  the  Navajo  Reservation. 
The  statute  provided  that  37'-i  percent  of 
the  net  revenues  accruing  from  tribal  oil 
and  gas  leases  of  such  lands  shall  be  "ex- 
pended by  the  State  of  Utah  in  the  tuition 
of  Indian  children  In  white  schools  and/or 
the  building  or  maintenance  of  roads  across 
the  lands  described  in  section  1  hereof,  or 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  residing 
therein." 

S.  391  would  modify  the  1933  act  by  per- 
mitting the  State  to  expend  such  oil  and 
gas  revenues  for  the  benefit  of  the  Navajo 
Indians  residing  In  San  Juan  County,  which 
Is  a  larger  group  than  the  Indians  residing 
on  the  lands  that  were  withdrawn  by  the 
1933  act.  The  bill  also  would  authorize  the 
use  of  the  funds  for  "health,  education,  and 
general  welfare"  of  those  Indians,  instead  of 
limiting  such  use  to  tuition  In  white  schools 
and  reservation  roads. 

BACKGROUND    OF    MEASURE 

S.  391  Is  identical  to  S.  2535  of  the  89th 
Congress,  also  sponsored  by  Senator  Moss,  as 
amended  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  approved  by  the  Senate  on  August 
29,  1966.  No  action  was  taken  on  It  In  the 
other  body. 

At  public  hearings  held  May  10  this  year, 
the  committee  was  informed  that  there  was 
a  balance  of  approximately  $5 '2  million  In 
the  funds  derived  from  oil  and  gas  leasing 
under  the  law.  The  State  of  Utah  had  in  1959 
est^blLshed  a  State  Indian  affairs  commission 
to  administer  the  fund  to  carry  out  the  con- 
gressional mandate.  The  Indian  beneficiaries 
were  represented  on  the  commission. 

NEED   FOR   LEGISLATION 

Restrictions  in  the  1933  statute  and  differ- 
ing Interpretations  of  those  restrictions  have 
prevented  the  most  effective  use  of  the  sub- 
stantial funds  held  by  the  State  Indian  af- 
fairs commission.  First,  differences  In  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  "tuition"  In  the  statute 
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have  resulted  In  litigation  which  leaves  the 
commission  in  doubt  as  to  how  broad  an 
educational  program  It  may  administer  u- 
peclally  in  areas  not  now  covered  by  Pe<ier8l 
school-aid  legislation.  Second,  road  construe- 
tlon  is  difficult  to  plan  when  the  roads  under 
construction  may  be  built  only  within  rather 
narrowly  defined  areas.  TTilrd,  many  Navajo 
families  do  not  live  permanently  within  the 
lands  set  aside  In  1933,  but  move  back  and 
forth  between  this  area  and  other  location* 
The  1933  act  requires  that  they  be  "reel- 
dents"  in  order  to  qualify  for  help  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  commission's  funds,  thus 
disqualifying  a  number  of  Indians  from  the 
commission's  progran^s,  and  controverting 
the  Federal  Government's  established  policy 
of  encouraging  Indian  Integration  Into  non- 
Indian  communities  and  their  pursuit  of 
more  lucrative  jobs  off  the  reservation. 

In  testimony  before  the  committee,  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  expressed  the 
hope  that  S.  391  could  resolve  the  above  dif- 
ficulties, by  coordinating  the  work  of  var- 
ious agencies  now  dealing  with  the  Indians, 
and  by  giving  the  commission  clear  authority 
to  expend  funds  In  areas,  such  as  education, 
health,  and  transportation,  where  they  are 
great  shortages  of  facilities  and  services  By 
making  all  Navajos  vt-ithln  San  Juan  County 
eligible  for  the  commission's  programs,  the 
bill  would  also  enable  more  comprehensive 
programs  and  simplify  administration  of  the 
funds. 
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ADDITIONAL  BRIDGES  AND  TUN- 
NELS, STATE  OF  MARYLAND 

The  bill  >H.R.  11627)  to  amend  the  act 
of  June  16.  1948,  to  authorize  the  State 
of  Maryland,  by  and  through  its  State 
roads  commission  or  the  successors  of 
said  commission,  to  construct,  maintain, 
and  operate  certain  additional  bridges 
and  tunnels  In  the  State  of  Maryland  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  711),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  and  the  facts  which 
recommend  Its  enactment  are  set  forth  be- 
low In  the  language  which  is  quoted  from 
House  Report  714.  filed  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives : 

"PTTRPOSE   OP   THE   BILL 

"The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  allow  the 
State  of  Maryland,  by  and  through  Its  State 
roads  conamlsslon  or  the  successors  of  said 
commission,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  op- 
erate a  bridge  parallel  to  the  existing  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Bridge  In  the  State  of  Maryland 
from  a  point  In  Anne  Arundel  County  at  or 
near  Sandy  Point  to  a  point  in  Queen  Annes 
County  at  or  near  Kent  Island;  a  bridge 
across  or  a  tunnel  under  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
in  the  State  of  Maryland  from  a  point  in 
Baltimore  County  at  or  near  Millers  Island 
to  a  point  m  Kent  County  or  a  combined 
bridge  and  tunnel  at  such  location;  a  bridge 
across  or  a  tunnel  under  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
In  the  State  of  Maryland  from  a  point  In 
Calvert  County  to  a  point  In  Dorchester 
County,  or  a  combined  bridge  and  tunnel  at 
such  location;  and  an  additional  tunnel  un- 
der or  a  bridge  across  the  Patapsco  River 
from  a  point  at  or  near  Hawkins  Point  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore  to  a  point  at  or  near 
Sparrows  Point  In  Baltimore  County." 

GENERAL   STATEMENT 

The  act  of  AprU  7,  1938.  and  the  act  of 
June   16,   1948,  authorized  cooBtructlon  by 


the  State  of  Maryland  of  three  bridges  and 
rtunnel  across  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  These 
authorizations  provided  financing  of  these 
structures  by  the  sale  of  revenue  bonds  and 
included  a  pooling  arrangement  which  would 
narmlt  the  toll  revenues  from  the  bridges 
^  the  tunnel  to  be  used  to  discharge  the 
rtebts  at  any  of  the  Individual  structures. 
rbt  present  bill,  H.R.  11627,  would  permit 
the  addition  of  four  other  bridges  or  tunnels, 
or  combined  bridges  and  tunnels,  to  this 
financial  structure  and  would  permit  them 
to  be  mcluded  in  the  pooling  arrangement. 
AU  construction,  maintenance,  and  operat- 
ing costs  of  the  new  facilities  wlU  be  borne 
bv  the  State  of  Maryland  and  financed  from 
toll  revenues.  There  is  no  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946  delegated 
to  the  States  the  power  originally  held  by 
Congress  to  permit  the  construction  of 
bridges  over  navigable  waters.  This  delega- 
tion was  subject  to  the  qxiallflcatlon  that 
plans  for  such  structures  should  have  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  with 
respect  to  any  requirements  safeguarding  the 
interests  of  navigation.  Therefore,  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  bridges  In  this  group 
were  partly  authorized  by  an  act  preceding 
the  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946  and  because 
Df  the  fact  that  the  new  structures  author- 
ized by  this  bin  will  participate  In  the  finan- 
cial pooling  of  revenue,  an  act  of  Congress 
15  necessary  to  permit  their  construction. 

Present  and  future  needs  require  additional 
crossings  to  be  constructed.  Since  the  open- 
ing of  the  existing  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge  In 
1952.  annual  traffic  volume  has  nearly  dou- 
bled and  it  has  been  necessary  to  convert  the 
bridge  to  single-direction  operation  a  num- 
ber of  times  each  weekend  between  May  and 
October,  which  has  constituted  delays  from 
30  minutes  to  IVa  hours.  Traffic  vising  the 
Baltimore  Harbor  Tunnel  has  Increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  It  Is  queued  up  for  long 
distances  on  almost  every  weekend  of  the 
year.  The  delays  will  continue  to  Increase. 
With  the  Increasing  use  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
resorts,  the  Industrial  growth  and  harbor 
developments,  the  Increase  In  the  ntimber  of 
automobiles,  the  Increase  in  population,  and 
the  Increasing  demands  of  the  traveling  pub- 
lic, the  existing  facilities  will  become  even 
more  inadequate.  Additional  facilities  are 
required  now  as  well  as  for  the  future. 

Cognizant  of  this  need,  the  General  As- 
semblv  of  Maryland  during  its  1967  session 
enacted  Into  law  a  bill  authorizing  construc- 
tion of  the  above-mentioned  crossings.  En- 
actment of  H.R.  11627  will  Implement  the 
State  legislation  and  permit  the  SUte  Roads 
Commission  of  Maryland  to  proceed  with 
continued  orderly  planning,  development, 
and  construction  of  facilities  to  accommo- 
date present  and  future  needs. 

FEDERAL  COST 

There  Is  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
made  necessary  by  HJl.  11627.  The  total 
financial  obligation  wlU  be  borne  by  the 
State  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Mr.    President,    I 

suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 

Byrd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair  > .  The 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  KtJCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  Indicated: 

Report  or  Federal  Bureau  or  Narcotics 
A  letter  from  the  Special  AssUtant  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (for  Enforcement), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  tbe 
Federal  Bureau  of  NarcoUcs,  for  the  calendar 
year  ended  December  31,  1966  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Report  or  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  need  for  more  effective  guid- 
ance to  States  in  establishing  rates  of  pay- 
ment for  nursing  home  care  provided  to  wel- 
fare recipients.  Social  and  RehablUtatlon 
Service,  Department  of  Health,  Educatloxx. 
and  Welfare,  dated  October  1967  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Suspension  or  Deportation  of 
Certain  Aliens 
Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  NaUirallzatlon  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Jtistlce,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation 
of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  statement 
of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law 
pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons  for 
ordering  such  suspension  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Admission  Into  the  UNrrcD  States  of  Cer- 
tain Detector  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of   Justice,   transmitting,   pursuant   to   law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
into  the  United   States  of  certain  defector 
aliens   (with  accompanying  papers);   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Temporary    Admission    Into    the    Untted 
States  of  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of   Justice,   transmitting,   pursuant   to   law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  Into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Third    Prktkrknce    and    Sixth    PRETERENca 

CLASSinCATIONS  FOR   CERTAIN   ALIENS 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  granting  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classifications  to  certain  aliens 
(With  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

MODIFICATION    OF    LAWS    RELATING    TO    HOURS 

or  Work  and  Overtime  for  Certain  Em- 

PLOTBES    IN    THE    POSTAL    PlELD    SERVICE 

A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  modify  the  laws  relating  to  hours  of  work 
and  overtime  for  certain  employees  In  the 
Postal  Field  Service,  and  for  other  purposes 
(With  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 


The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  without  amend- 
ment: ,      .    . 

VLB,.  13048.  An  act  to  make  certain  tech- 
nical amendments  to  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  (Rept.  No.  716). 

By  Mr.  BAKTLKTT,  from  the  Oommlttee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

8.2211.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  48,  section 
1169,  to  provide  for  construction  aid  for 
certain  vessels  operating  on  the  Inland  rivers 
and  waterways  (Rept.  No.  717);  and 

HJl.  162.  An  act  to  grant  tbe  masters  of 
certain  UJB.  vessels  a  lien  on  those  vessels 
for  their  wages  and  for  certain  disbursement* 
(Rept.  No.  718). 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  PubUc  Works,  without  amendment : 

8.  2330.  A  bUl  declaring  a  porUon  of  Bayou 
Lafourche,  La.,  a  nonnavlgable  waterway  of 
the  United  States  (Rept.  No.  719):  and 

S.  2614.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  WheeUng  Creek  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  District  Com- 
pact (Rept.  No.  720). 


PETITION 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  the  City  of  Thousand 
Oaks,  Calif.,  relating  to  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  Federal  tax  sharing  with  local 
governments,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MURPHT)  : 

S  2615.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  site  of  the  discovery  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  as  a  national  historic  site,  and 
for  other  pxirposes;  and 

8  2616.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  designate  the  Skyline  National 
Parkway  in  the  State  of  CaUfornla,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kuchel  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der separate  headings.* 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MoNRONETi  ; 
S.  2617.  A  bill  to  establish  producer  owned 
and  controUed  emergency  reserves  of  wheat, 
feed  grains,  soybeans,  rice,  cotton,  and  flax- 
seed; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  . 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovern  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
BvMr.  RIBICOFF: 
S  2618.  A  bin  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
In  scissors  and  shears;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
S  2619.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  proceed  with  a  loan  and 
grant  to  the  Hidalgo  and  Willacy  Counties 
Water  Control  and  Improvement  District  No. 
1,  Texas;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 

8. 2620.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  duty  free 
entry  of  cerUln  celluloslc  materials  Imported 
for  use  in  artificial  kidney  machines;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

ByMr.  JAVITS: 

5.2621.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Arlstldls 
Chrestatoe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.BAYH: 
S  2622.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interler  to  convey  the  Argos  National 
Fish  Hatchery  In  Indiana  to  the  Izaak  Walton 
League;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER : 
S  2623.  A   bill   to   amend  the  District  or 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
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of  1958  to  abolish  the  rank  of  detective  in 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  and  to  promote 
persons  with  such  rank  to  the  rank  of  detec- 
tive sergeant;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BAKER: 
S  2624.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rodrlgo 
Victor  de  Valle;   to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 


SAN    FRANCISCO    BAY    DISCOVERY 
SITE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  early  in 
1769.  Spam  decided  to  occupy  what  is 
now  California  for  Itself,  and  thereby 
preempt  its  possible  acquisition  by  other 
European  colonialists.  The  form  of  the 
occupation  was  to  be  a  chain  of  new 
missions  with  presidios,  or  forts,  to  pro- 
tect them.  Friar  Junipero  Serra  was  to 
found  and  head  the  new  missions,  while 
Don  Caspar  de  Portola  was  selected  as 
the  military  commander  in  chief 

After  leaving  Father  Serra  in  San 
Diego,  which  was  to  be  the  first  Spanish 
settlement  in  California.  Portola  and  a 
party  of  around  60  men  set  out  by  land 
in  July  1769,  to  reach  the  Bay  of  Mon- 
terey. The  slow-moving  party  took  sev- 
eral months  to  reach  the  Monterey  area, 
and,  once  there,  failed  to  find  the  Mon- 
terey Bay.  The  party  then  continued  the 
search  to  the  north  and  on  October  31. 
1769.  they  sited  the  Farallon  Islands  and 
Point  Reyes.  The  group  decided  to  con- 
tinue to  press  northward  to  what  is  now- 
known  as  Drakes  Bay.  a  well  known  land 
mark  at  that  time.  Two  days  later,  on 
November  2.  1769.  a  hunting  party  from 
the  Portola  camp  reported  that  an  arm 
of  the  sea  ran  inland  to  the  southeast. 
The  next  day  the  famous  scout,  Jose 
Francisco  Ortega,  confirmed  this  report. 
On  Saturday,  November  4,  1769,  Father 
Juan  Crespi,  a  member  of  the  expedi- 
tion, wrote  in  his  Journal: 

About  one  in  the  afternoon  we  set  out  to 
continue  the  Journey  following  the  beach  to 
the  north.  We  then  entered  the  mountains, 
directing  our  course  to  the  northeast  and 
from  the  summit  of  the  peak  we  beheld  the 
great  estuary  or  arm  of  the  sea.  which  must 
have  a  width  of  four  or  five  leagues,  and 
extends  to  the  southeast  and  south-south- 
east. ...  It  Is  a  very  large  and  fine  harbor 
such  that  not  only  all  the  navy  of  our  most 
Catholic  Majesty  but  those  of  all  Europe 
could  take  shelter  In  it. 

San  Francisco  Bay  had  been  dis- 
covered. 

Up  until  the  historic  day  that  Portolas 
expedition  discovered  what  is  now  known 
as  San  Francisco  Bay.  the  world's  finest 
harbor  was  unknown  to  other  than  the 
indigenous  Indians  of  the  area.  This  is 
remarkable  when  one  considers  that  for 
more  than  200  years  prior  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  bay.  the  Spanish  were  ex- 
ploring the  Pacific  Coast.  It  Is  more  re- 
markable to  think  that  this,  one  of  the 
world's  great  anchorages,  was  discovered 
by  land  and  not  by  sea.  Probably,  this 
was  occasioned  because  the  Golden  Gate 
is  narrow,  with  Islands  and  mountains 
visible  beyond  the  low-lying  bay  when 
viewed  from  the  ocean.  Also,  the  bay  en- 
trance is  frequently  obscured  by  fog. 

The  discovery  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
led  to  the  further  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  the  San  Francisco  region, 


which,  in  turn,  paved  the  way  for  the 
development  and  greatness  of  the  Cali- 
fornia of  today. 

The  location  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Discovery  Site  is  on  top  of  the  Sweeney 
Ridge  at  an  elevation  of  about  1,100  feet. 
The  site  is  highly  picturesque  and  at 
present  relatively  unspoiled,  command- 
ing a  magnificent  view  of  southern  San 
Francisco  Bay,  as  well  as  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  coast  as  far  north  as  Point  Reyes. 
The  people  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area,  and,  indeed,  all  Californians.  are 
preparing  to  commemorate  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  the  discovery  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  on  November  4,  1769.  The  dis- 
covery of  San  Francisco  Bay,  however, 
has  significance  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  discovery  of 
San  Francisco  Bay  is  of  national  sig- 
nificance. I  now  introduce  for  appropri- 
ate reference  a  bill  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
league from  California  [Mr.  MurphyI 
and  myself  to  establish  a  national  his- 
toric site  at  the  location  where  Don  Gas- 
par  de  Portola  and  his  party  discovered 
San  Francisco  Bay  almost  200  years  ago. 
This  area,  and  approximately  30  acres 
surrounding  it.  if  appropriately  devel- 
oped, will  provide  a  meaningful  addi- 
tion to  our  system  of  national  historic 
sites  and  landmarks.  As  a  native  Cali- 
fornian,  I  take  special  pride  in  intro- 
ducing this  legislation,  and  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  look  with 
favor  upon  this  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bUl  'S.  2615  >  to  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  site  of  the  discovery 
of  San  Francisco  Bay  as  a  national  his- 
toric site,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Kuchel  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Murphy  I.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


SK-VXINE  NATIONAL  PARKWAY 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a  na- 
tional historic  sit*  at  the  location  where 
the  San  Francisco  Bav  was  discovered. 
Passing  very  near  this  location  is  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  scenic  routes  of  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area,  the  Skyline 
Parkway.  One  of  the  finest  areas  of  the 
Skyline  Parkway  is  predominately  in  San 
Mateo  County.  Calif.,  extending  along 
the  ridge  crest  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Moun- 
tains the  entire  length  of  the  county.  The 
rapid  urbanization  of  this  area  now 
threatens  this  beautiful  and  valuable 
resource. 

I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  on  behalf  of  my  colleague  from 
California  I  Mr.  Murphy]  and  myself  to 
establish  the  Skyline  National  Parkway 
in  San  Mateo,  County.  Calif. 

The  ridge  top  topography  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  Mountains  lends  Itself  to  a  parkway 
boundary  pattern  that  is  more  or  less 
.self-defining.  The  ridge  is  gently  undu- 
lating as  one  passes  alternately  from 
thick  forested  areas  to  open  meadow- 
lands.  There  are  many  foliage  variations 
along  the  ridge  route,  and  excellent  plant 
growth  Is  made  possible  by  heavy  rain- 
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fall  in  the  winter  and  the  presence  of 
summer  fog.  The  forests  contain  red- 
wood stands,  as  well  as  mixed  evergreen 
species,  while  the  open  grasslands 
meadows,  and  stream-bank  areas  have 
distinctive  tree  and  plant  life  of  their 
Q-A-n. 

The  summer  fogs  are  quite  spectacular 
within  tills  region.  The  fog  rolls  in  from 
the  ocean  and  is  pushed  up  the  seaward 
slopes  of  the  range  by  the  ocean  breeze. 
Low  spots  along  the  crest  offer  avenues 
of  escape  from  the  fog  as  it  spills  over 
onto  the  other  side  of  the  range  into  the 
canyons  and  onto  the  slopes.  In  the  win- 
ter the  valley  fogs,  as  seen  from  the  Sky- 
line Parkway,  appear  to  be  a  great  wnlte. 
undulating  inland  sea.  This,  too,  is  a  fas- 
cinating sight  which  can  be  viewed  from 
many  of  the  scenic  overlooks.  The  annual 
temperature  averages  in  excess  of  69° 
and  the  precipitation  around  45  inches. 
There  arc  a  great  variety  cf  gcologicai 
formations  along  the  Skyline  Parkway 
which,  taken  as  a  whole,  give  ri.se  to  a 
distinctive,  interesting,  and  highly  scenic 
land  form.  Fossil  remains  can  be  found 
in  the  sandstone  and  shale.  The  San  An- 
dreas fault  is  an  important  feature  asso- 
ciated with  the  Skyline  Parkway.  This 
huge  fracture  in  the  earth  is  an  awesome, 
and  historic,  feature  of  the  California 
coastline. 

Prom  scenic  points  along  the  drive  a 
breathtaking  panorama  including  the 
ocean,  rolling  hills,  lakes,  San  Francisco 
Bay,  Mount  Diablo,  Mount  Hamilton, 
and  many  other  features,  both  natural 
and  man  made,  can  be  seen.  'When  one 
considers  that  over  5  million  people  live 
within  the  nine-county  San  Francisco 
Bay  metropolitan  region,  and  that  10  mil- 
lion are  expected  to  be  there  by  the  year 
2000,  the  value  of  preserving  this  scenic 
area  from  the  intrusions  of  urbanization 
can  be  appreciated. 

The  great  need  for  all  types  of  out- 
door recreation  facilities  is  continually 
reemphasized  by  those  of  us  concerned 
with  providing  adequate  recreation  fa- 
cilities for  our  ever-growing  population. 
This  need  Is  especlaly  pronounced  in  the 
case  of  recreation  areas  close  to  urban 
population  centers.  The  therapeutic 
value  of  having  such  a  scenic  and  restful 
area  within  the  easy  reach  of  vast  num- 
bers of  people  cannot  be  overstated. 

The  Skyline  National  Parkway  which  I 
propose  is  in  essence  an  elongated  park 
embracing  features  of  scenic,  recrea- 
tional, and  historic  interest.  Its  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  as  a  national 
parkway  would  preserve  this  wonderful 
area  from  being  despoiled  and  overrun 
by  indiscriminate  urbanization.  I  strong- 
ly recommend  that  national  recognition 
be  given  to  this  significant  area  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  refer- 
red. 

The  bill  iS.  2616 >  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  designate 
the  Skyline  National  Parkway  In  the 
State  of  California,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Kuchel  'for 
himself  and  Mr.  Murphy  > .  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 
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wF  NEED  AN  EMERGENCY  FOOD 

^  RESERVE 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
,^av  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  an 
nterim  farmer-owned,  and  farmer-con- 


SI. 25  per  bushel  on  wheat,  $1.05  on  corn 
and  $2.50  on  soybeans.  The  Secretary 
would  further  agree  to  carry  the  interest 
and  pay  reasonable  storage  costs  on  the 
commodities  in  storage.  The  advances 
proposed  are  somewhat  above  current 


whether  or  not  they  wanted  to  sell  or 
hold.  His  holdings  would  be  available  to 
the  market  but  the  market  would  have 
to  be  attractive  enough  to  cause  the 
farmers  to  sell. 

The  fact  that  release  comes  only  when 
suppUes  are  limited  and  prices  should  be 
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Deoartment  of  Agriculture  to   provide    should  be,  and  they  are  lower  than  the 
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the  Congress  with  data  next  year  from 
which  we  can  make  a  determination  of 
the  proper  sized,  long-term  reserves  this 
Nation  should  maintain  of  the  commodi- 
ties covered  in  my  bill  plus  rice,  cotton, 
and  flaxseed. 

We  have  talked  about  the  need  for 
emergency  reserves  of  agricultural  com- 
modities for  two  decades  to  offset  do- 
mestic or  international  emergencies  re- 
sulting either  from  droughts  or  other 
natural  disaster  or  from  a  possible  mili- 
tary disruption  of  our  food  distribution 
system.  But  we  have  done  nothing  about 
establishing  such  reserves. 

We  have  procrastinated  about  fixing 
the  roof  because  it  was  not  raining,  but 
we  should  be  about  the  business  of  setting 
forth  guidelines  for  such  a  reserve  with- 
out further  delay. 

I  have  limited  the  interim  reserve  pro- 
posal I  made  today  to  wheat,  feed  grains, 
and  soybeans  because  this  is  an  oppor- 
tune time  to  deal  with  these  commodi- 
ties. Supplies  of  all  of  these  commodi- 
ties are  so  large  that  market  prices  are 
down  and  producers  are  suffering  a  seri- 
ous economic  squeeze.  On  September  15 
wheat  was  selling  for  $1.39  per  bushel 
compared  to  $1.71  on  the  same  date  in 
1966.  Corn  prices  are  25  cents  per  bushel 
below  last  year  and  still  falling.  Soy- 
beans were  $2.78  per  bushel  October  15 
last  year  and  $2.44  this  fall — off  34  cents 
per  bushel  and  6  cents  below  the  support 
level— in  a  year. 

Production  of  all  these  commodities 
this  year  will  run  over  a  year's  require- 
ments. There  will  be  an  Increase  in  stocks 
to  be  carried  over  into  the  next  market- 
ing year  for  each  of  them.  That  is  why 
prices  are  down. 

The  establishment  of  an  emergency 
reserve  at  this  time  can  remove  excess 
supplies  from  the  market,  strengthen 
prices  and  relieve  the  farm  situation  in 
some  measure,  and  give  us — at  long 
last^the  sort  of  real  emergency  reserve 
that  90  many  people  both  in  and  out  of 
agriculture  agree  that  we  should  have. 

This  should  be  accomplished  without 
any  appreciable  movement  In  retail  food 
prices.  Retail  prices  of  foods  based  on 
the  commodities  Involved  have  not  re- 
flected the  considerable  drop  that  has 
occurred  in  raw  material  costs,  and  they 
should  not  rise  If  the  basic  materials  go 
back  up  to  previous  levels. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
contracts  with  producers,  on  a  pro  rata 
basis  so  far  as  practicable,  to  put  200 
million  bushels  of  wheat.  500  miUion 
bushels  of  com  or  other  feed  grains,  smd 
75  million  bushels  of  soybeans  into  stor- 
age, under  producer  control,  either  on 
their  farms  or  in  elevators. 

In  consideration  for  storing  commodi- 
ties to  meet  future  emergencies,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  advance 
the  producers  115  percent  of  the  loan 
value  of  the  commodity— the  loan  is  only 


market  will  be  when  supply  Is  at  the 
release  level  proposed  In  the  bill. 

■When  and  if  carryover  of  wheat  should 
drop  to  15  percent  of  annual  require- 
ments, feed  grains  to  10  percent,  or  soy- 
beans to  5  percent,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  terminate 
enough  of  the  emergency  reserve  con- 
tracts to  replenish  the  supply  available 
to  the  free  market  by  5  percent  in  the 
case  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  and  3  per- 
cent in  the  case  of  soybeans. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  in  the  case  of 
wheat.  If  annual  requirements  are  1.4 
billion  bushels,  and  free  stocks  drop  below 
210  miUion  bushels,  then  the  Secretary 
could  terminate  contracts  on  70  million 
bushels  of  wheat  in  storage.  If  the  emer- 
gency absorbed  that  and  stocks  fell  again 
he  could  terminate  more  contracts,  but 
not  more  than  5  percent  of  a  year's  sup- 
ply at  a  time. 

Termination  of  the  contract  would 
mean  simply  that  the  producers  would 
have  to  start  paying  Interest  and  the 
storage  costs  on  the  reserves  they  had 
in  storage.  They  could  sell  the  com- 
modity and  repay  their  advance,  or  they 
could  continue  to  hold  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. They  would  have  a  year  to  ar- 
range for  other  credit  to  repay  the  ad- 
vance, to  sell  and  settle,  or  deliver  the 
collateral. 

The  blU  provides  that  the  reserve 
stocks  can  be  rotated  to  keep  them  In 
good  condition,  and  that  farmers  can 
withdraw  upon  60  days  notice  prior  to 
the  start  of  a  new  marketing  year.  This 
provision  for  withdrawal  is  essential  to 
let  farmers  who  are  retiring,  moving 
some  distance,  or  have  other  reasons  to 
drop  out  of  the  reserve  arrangements,  to 
do  so.  This  provision  is  drafted  to  permit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  an  oppor- 
tunity to  arrange  for  replacement  stor- 
age In  the  Immediately  subsequent 
harvest,  so  the  emergency  reserve  stocks 
can  be  maintained. 

Those  who  follow  agricultural  legisla- 
tion and  problems  closely  will,  I  am  sure, 
identify  two  or  three  obvious  advantages 
of  this  proposal  for  a  farmer  owned  and 
controlled  reserve,  beyond  meeting  ur- 
gent needs  for  such  a  reserve,  and  the  Im- 
mediate need  to  bolster  farm  prices. 

The  provision  for  farmer  ownership 
and  control  ellmlrmtes  the  fear  that 
farmers  and  some  agribusiness  quarters 
have  over  Gtovernment  dumping  or  with- 
holding for  price  control  purposes.  Re- 
gardless of  the  validity  of  the  charge  that 
stocks  have  been  dumped  or  withheld  to 
affect  prices  In  the  past,  the  charge  has 
been  made  against  both  of  our  last  two 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture.  It  Is  a  matter 
of  concern  In  agriculture. 

Under  the  bUl  I  have  submitted,  the 
quantity  of  any  of  the  commodities  made 
available  to  the  market  by  the  termina- 
tion of  reserve  contracts  would  be  limited 
to  5  percent  of  annual  requirements,  and 
the  farmer-producers  could  determine 


some  agreeable  scale  of  release  levels.  In 
reality,  all  such  scales  of  release  levels 
I  have  seen  give  the  farmer-producers 
the  least  price  protection  when  they  need 
it  most  for  the  resale  price  is  lowest  when 
supplies  are  highest. 

The  farm  price  situation  Is  extremely 
urgent,  Mr.  President. 

Thousands  of  fanners  are  going  to  go 
broke  this  year  if  we  do  not  take  early 
action  to  increase  their  prices.  Their  dis- 
tress will  be  multiplied  if  cheap  feed  en- 
courages Increased  meat  production- 
efforts  to  turn  cheap  feed  into  meat  in 
the  hope  of  getting  higher  prices— and 
cattle  and  hog  prices  are  broken. 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  the  farm 
situation.  I  have  withheld  this  proposal 
until  the  House  of  Representatives  acted 
on  Congressman  Graham  Puhcell's  re- 
serve bill,  which  might  have  helped 
prices  some.  I  understand  it  was  rejected 
m  subcommittee  yesterday  by  an  8-to-6 
vote. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
process  reser\'e  legislation  speedily,  cre- 
ate a  bona  fide  emergency  reserve,  and 
thus  solve  a  number  of  our  problems. 

The  existence  of  a  reserve  will  provide 
security  for  all  our  citizens  from  the 
standpoint  of  food  supplies  in  any  even- 
tuality. The  reserve's  maintenance  In  the 
control  of  farmers  will  assure  a  broad 
distribution  throughout  the  Nation,  on 
farms  and  in  elevators.  Its  existence  will 
give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  mar- 
gin of  safety  in  setting  acreage  allot- 
ments: he  can  set  them  more  precisely 
on  an  average  yield  basis  when  there  is 
a  cushion  to  protect  against  abnormal 
weather  conditions,  and  avoid  great 
oversupplies. 

It  is  my  very  earnest  hope,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  can  proceed  to  the  early 
consideration  of  this  bill,  and  to  other 
constructive  suggestions  for  a  reserve. 
American  agriculture  needs  to  be  re- 
lieved from  the  low-price  penalty  it  is 
now  suffering  as  a  consequence  of  an- 
swering the  Nation's  call  last  year  for 
increased  production. 

The  Nation  did  ask  for  more  wheat, 
feed  and  soybean  production.  The  pro- 
ducers responded,  and  we  have  an  obli- 
gation to  see  that  they  are  not  penalized 
for  their  response  by  bankruptcy  prices. 

If  the  Senate  will  now  show  the  way 
there  is  still  time  for  the  House  to  con- 
sider a  reserve  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

The  bill  fS.  2617)  to  establish  pro- 
ducer owned  and  controlled  emergency 
reserves  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  soybeans, 
rice,  cotton  and  flaxseed.  Introduced  by 
Mr  McGovern,  was  received,  read  twice 
bv  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
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on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered 

to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2617 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled,  That  It  Is 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  establish  and 
maintain  reserves  of  storable  agricultural 
commodities  adequate  to  meet  any  foresee- 
able food  and  fiber  shortage  which  might 
arise  In  the  Nation  as  a  consequence  of  any 
natural  disaster,  adverse  food  production 
conditions  for  one  or  more  years,  military 
actions,  or  other  causes,  and  to  aaelst  other 
Nations  of  the  world  In  any  food  emergency. 
It  Is  further  the  policy  of  Congress  to  estab- 
lish such  reserves  In  the  control  of  pro- 
ducers In  years  of  surplus  production  and 
to  assure  their  segregation  from  the  com- 
mercial market  so  that  existence  of  the  re- 
serves will  not  affect  the  level  of  market 
prices. 

SBC.  200.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  during 
fiscal  year  1968  with  producers  of  not  more 
than  200  million  bushels  of  wheat,  500  mil- 
lion bushels  of  com  and /or  Its  equivalent 
In  other  feed  grains,  and  75  million  bushels 
of  soybeans,  all  from  the  1967  crop,  to  place 
such  commodities  In  storage  under  their 
control  until  released  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  To  the  extent  possible,  the  op. 
portunlty  to  make  such  agreements  shall  be 
extended  to  producers  who  are  cooperating 
In  the  appropriate  programs  on  a  pro-rata 
basis.  In  consideration  of  the  producers' 
agreement  to  store  such  commodities,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  loans  to  the  producers 
at  115  percent  of  the  current  price  support 
loan  rate  on  the  commodities  stored  out  of 
funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, without  Interest,  and  shall  pay  rea- 
sonable storage  charges  each  year  so  long 
as  the  commodities  are  not  required  for 
consumption;  Provided,  that  when  the  do- 
mestic supply  of  wheat  available  to  the  com- 
mercial market  at  the  beginning  of  a  mar- 
keting year  drops  below  15  per  centum  of 
the  year's  requirements,  the  supply  of  feed 
grains  drops  belcw  10  per  centiun  of  the 
year's  requirements,  or  the  supply  of  soy- 
beans drops  below  5  percentum  of  the  year's 
requirements,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may,  on  60  days  notice,  terminate  the  pay- 
ment of  storage  charges  and  waiver  of  in- 
terest charges  on  a  sufficient  amount  of  the 
earliest  agreements  to  restore  the  commer- 
cial market  supply  of  wheat  and  feed  grain 
to  a  level  5  per  centum  of  one  year's  re- 
quirements above  the  level  at  which  the  re- 
lease of  such  emergency  reserve  commodities 
occurs,  and  of  soybeans  to  a  level  3  per  cen- 
tum above  the  release  level.  The  holder  of 
an  agreement  thus  terminated  shall  have  not 
less  than  a  year  following  the  termination 
notice  to  repay  any  government  advances 
against  the  commodity  Involved,  or  until  the 
time  of  sale  of  such  commodity  If  It  occurs 
earlier,  together  with  Interest  at  a  rate  of 
not  more  than  5  per  centum  per  annum  from 
the  date  of  termination  of  the  reserve  agree- 
ment, or  to  deliver  the  commodity  to  the 
government.  In  discharge  of  any  obliga- 
tion. 

Sec.  201.  Producers  may,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
rotate  commodities  to  keep  the  reserve  stocks 
In  good  condition.  A  producer  may  terminate 
his  agreement  to  carry  emergency  reserves 
at  the  beginning  of  a  marketing  year  for 
such  commodity  by  giving  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  notice  of  such  termination  not 
less  than  60  days  before  the  beglniUng  of 
such  marketing  year,  and  by  repaying  any 
loans  or  advances  to  the  government  at  the 
time  of  sale,  or  by  delivering  the  commodity 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

S«c.  300.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
hereby  directed  to  have  a  study  made  of  na- 
tional and  world  food  reserve  requirements. 


Such  study  shall  cover  (1)  wheat;  (2)  feed 
grains,  including  corn,  barley,  sorghum,  oats 
and  rye;  (3)  soybeans;  (4)  upland  cotton; 
(5)  rice;  and  (6)  flaxseed.  A  report  of  find- 
ings of  such  study  shall  be  filed  with  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible but  not  later  than  May  1.  1968,  and  It 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to — 

(1)  The  average  year-to-year  yields  of 
each  of  such  commodities  since  1900,  ad- 
Justed  for  trend,  and  the  differences  In  an- 
nual production  such  variations  In  yield 
might  make  from  an  acreage  adequate  at  av- 
erage yield  to  meet  estimated  national  re- 
quirements In  1968; 

(2)  The  cumulative  deficit  In  supply 
which  might  result  from  a  succession  of  be- 
low-average years  comparable  to  any  such 
succession  of  below  average  years  which  has 
occurred  since  1900. 

(3)  The  differences  In  year-to-year  re- 
quirement for  each  commodity  domestically, 
and  In  foreign  trade  and  use,  to  reflect  up- 
surges In  demand  on  our  supplies  of  each 
commodity  resulting  from  natural  disasters 
here  or  abroad,  below  average  crops  here  and 
abroad,  wars,  or  other  causes. 


A  BILX,  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  HIDAL- 
GO AND  WILLACY  COUNTIES 
WATER  CONTROL  AND  IMPROVE- 
MENT DISTRICT  NO.  I  TO  REBUILD 
AND  EXPAND 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  proceed  with  financial  partici- 
pation in  a  project  to  rebuild  and  expand 
the  Hidalgo  and  Willacy  Counties  Water 
Control  and  Improvement  District  No.  1 
of  Edcouch,  Tex.,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of 
1956. 

Passage  of  this  bill  is  urgently  needed 
due  to  a  unique  situation  which  has  oc- 
curred. The  district  had  an  application 
pending  in  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
for  financial  assistance  to  rebuild  and  ex- 
pand the  existing  facility  which  had  de- 
teriorated to  some  extent.  Hurricane 
Beulah  struck,  and  the  facilities  were 
damaged  even  more — levees  were  weak- 
ened, pumps  lost,  and  ditches  eroded. 
When  the  "major  disaster  declaration" 
of  the  President  was  forthcoming,  funds 
were  available  from  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  to  repair  the  hurricane 
damage.  It  of  course  would  be  futile  to 
repair  the  district  back  to  prehurrlcane 
condition  since  that  condition  was  a  state 
of  general  erosion. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  district's  application  would  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
under  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act  If  that  act  were  being  used.  However, 
this  project  proposal  cannot  be  processed 
through  the  regular  provisions  of  the 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  at  the 
time. 

On  January  20,  1967.  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress draft  legislation  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act.  He  also  advised  that  after 
the  end  of  the  89th  Congress  no  further 
small  reclamation  projects  would  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  until  the 
change  he  had  suggested  was  adopted. 
This  despite  the  fact  that  the  law  had 
been  used  for  10  years.  In  his  letter  of 


transmittal  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
stated: 

The  present  provisions  of  subsection  4(di 
are  similar  to  those  In  a  bill  vetoed  by  the 
President.  ...  In  his  veto  message  on' that 
bUl  the  President  based  his  objection  to  such 
provisions  on  the  ground  that  they  violated 
the  separatlon-of -powers  doctrine.  .  .  . 

Section  4(d)  states  that  no  appro- 
priation shall  be  made  for  financial  par- 
ticipation In  a  project  prior  to  60  days 
from  the  time  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior submits  his  findings  and  approval 
to  the  Congress,  and  then  only  if  neither 
the  House  nor  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committees  disapprove  the 
project  proposed  by  committee  resolu- 
tion during  the  60 -day  period.  The 
Senate  has  passed  a  bill  changing  this 
section,  but  it  has  not  yet  passed  the 
House. 

While  I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with 
the  conclusions  of  the  Secretary  either 
on  policy  or  constitutional  issues,  It  re- 
mains now  that  no  small  reclamation 
projects  applications  are  being  acted  on 
favorably. 

I  therefore  Introduce  this  bill  to  avoid 
the  objections  raised  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  over 
the  Issue  of  "separation  of  powers"  and 
to  speed  this  rebuilding  project  to  com- 
pletion. 

The  participation  authorized  by  this 
bill  will  be  limited  to  a  loan  of  $5,063,900 
and  a  grant  of  not  more  than  $54,000  for 
the  purpose  of  rebuilding  and  expan- 
sion of  the  existing  project.  The  district 
now  has  an  application  and  a  report 
submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

In  all  other  respects  the  bill  will  be 
governed  by  the  existing  provisions  of 
the  Small  Reclamation  Act  as  amended. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Recoro. 

The  bUl  (S.  2619)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  proceed  with 
a  loan  and  grant  to  the  Hidalgo  and  Wil- 
lacy Counties  Water  Control  and  Im- 
provement District  No.  1.  Texas,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Yarborough,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2619 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  proceed  with  financial  participation  In  a 
project  proposed  by  the  Hidalgo  and  Willacy 
Counties  Water  Control  and  Improvement 
District  No.  1  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"District")  of  Edcouch,  Texas,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act 
of  1956  (70  Stat.  1044  as  amended  by  7X  Stat. 
48  and  80  Stat.  876)  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  4(d)   of  said  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  participation  authorized  by  the 
aforesaid  provisions  of  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  shall  be  limited  to  a  loan  of  not 
more  than  $5,063,900  and  a  grant  of  not 
more  than  $54,000  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing In  the  financing  of  a  rehabilitation  proj- 
ect as  generally  described   In  the  District's 
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-plication  report  submitted  to  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  on  July  20,  1967. 

Sec  3.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  the 
first  section  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
interior's  participation  In  the  aforesaid  proj- 
ect shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  as 
amended.  

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  LMr. 
Griffin],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
a:  its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2541,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  a  special 
postage  stamp  to  commemorate  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of  the 
Baltic  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing,  my  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2527)  to  encourage 
the  movement  of  butter  into  domestic 
commercial  markets. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  KuchelI  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  amendments  Nos.  123 
through  129  to  S.  830,  the  bill  dealing 
with  discrimination  in  employment  of 
the  aged. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


stage  of  this  very  important  development 
project  In  north-central  South  Dakota. 

I  particularly  wish  to  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader  [Mr.  Mansfield]  for  the 
prompt  handling  of  the  bill  in  yesterday's 
action,  and  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  [Mr.  Jackson]  . 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  the  distinguished  minority 
whip,  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL],  and  also  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son] who  ser\-es  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Water  and  Power  Re- 
sources. 

I  think  this  project  will  be  of  enor- 
mous benefit  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  our  State.  I  am  most  grateful 
for  the  prompt  action  of  the  Senate  in 
passing  the  legislation.  I  hope  it  will  be 
possible  early  next  year  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  act  on  the  authoriza- 
tion that  is  now  pending  there. 

Successful  field  hearings  have  been 
held  recently  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  in  our  State,  participated  in  by 
both  Representative  Berry  and  Repre- 
senative  Reifel.  It  is  my  vmderstanding 
that  those  hearings  were  verj'  successful 
and  that  they  should  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward assuring  early  action  by  the  other 
body. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  November  2,  1967,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  223)  to  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  the  Government- 
owned  long-lines  communication  facili- 
ties in  the  State  of  Alaska,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTT- 
CLES,  ETTC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GORE: 

Excerpts  from  a  speech  by  him,  published 
In  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  recent 
date. 


CONSTRUCTION,  OPERATION.  AND 
MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  FIRST 
STAGE,  OAHE  UNIT,  JAMES  DIVI- 
SION, MISSOURI  RIVER  BASIN 
PROJECT,  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Senate 
for  the  unanimous  passage  yesterday  of 
the  Oahe  Irrigation  bill.  The  measure  will 
have  the  effect  of  authorizing  the  first 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  so  ordered. 


MONTANA    IS    CONCERNED    ABOUT 
ITS  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare recently  said  that  to  the  typical  man 
who  ends  his  work  career  at  age  65,  re- 
tirement means  at  least  25,000  hours  of 
"extra  time"  for  the  balance  of  his  life- 
time expectancy. 

He  added: 

Male  retirees  alone  now  number  well  over 
5  million.  The  total  time  freed  by  this  event 
amounts  to  over  100  billion  hours. 

Retirement,  as  we  see  it  now  in  our 
society,  leaves  older  people  with  a  vast 
amount  of  time  either  for  constructive 
use  or  aimless  boredom. 

Obviously,  both  society  and  the  indi- 
vidual lose  if  retirement  years  are  wast- 
ed. Hours  are  Just  as  precious  after  age 
65  as  they  were  before — but  only  if  they 
are  put  to  satisfying  use. 

For  many  Americans  retirement  is  a 
time  for  relaxation  or  for  personal  occu- 
pation in  fields  of  special  personal  in- 
terest. 

For  many  other  Americans,  however, 
retirement  can  become  a  time  to  give 


service.  In  helping  others,  they  discover 
new  meaning  In  their  lives.  And  as  we  al- 
ready know  from  the  Peace  Corps  and 
VISTA,  few  experiences  are  more  satis- 
fying than  self- discovery  while  working 
for  something  worthwhile. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  in  my  home 
State,  educators  and  health  administra- 
tors have  given  some  thought  to  the  use- 
fulness of  the  elderly.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  several  articles  reporting  on 
the  details  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  Great  Falls  Tribune,  on  August 
10,  described  a  pilot  program  for  the 
training  of  Individuals  past  age  55  to  be 
teacher  aides  in  public  schools.  This  pro- 
gram could  be  of  great  significance  not 
only  in  Great  Palls,  but  elsewhere  in  the 
Nation.  Another  article,  dated  Septem- 
ber 30,  reports  that  at  least  half  of  those 
trained  were  employed  in  the  schools  in 
the  first  phase  of  the  program. 

Another  project,  described  in  the  Oc- 
tober 17  issue  of  the  Great  Falls  Tribune, 
is  enlisting  the  elderly  as  assistants  in 
extended  care  facilities  in  Helena.  Here 
again  is  an  innovation  that  may  be 
worthy  of  emulation  elsewhere. 

Finally,  a  Tribune  editorial  on  Octo- 
ber 8  urged  the  "Treasure  State"  to  re- 
gard its  senior  citizens  as  golden  Ingots 
rather  than  as  scrap  metal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom    the    Great   Falls    Tribune,    Sept.    30. 
1967] 

THIRTT-TWO     Get     ORttNTATION     IN     TEACHER 

Aid  Plan — Initial  Program   Ends 

Helena.— The  Initial  training  program  for 
senior  citizens  as  teacher  aides  has  been  con- 
cluded. Dr.  Gordon  Browder,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  for  Social  Science  Re- 
search at  the  University  of  Montana,  said 
Friday. 

"While  It  Is  too  early  to  determine  what 
the  final  disposition  of  aides  will  be,"  Browder 
told  the  Montana  Commission  on  Aging 
meeting  In  Helena,  "we  do  know  that  over 
one-half  of  those  trained  were  employed  dur- 
ing the  first  two  weeks  of  the  school  year." 

He  said  employment  of  additional  persons 
during  the  year  is  assured. 

Browder  said  about  66  persons  finally  were 
selected  for  training  out  of  200  applications. 

He  said  those  aides  now  employed  are 
working  In  a  variety  of  jobs — as  Ubrary  as- 
sistants, lunch  period  supervisors,  play- 
ground supervisors  and  general  classroom  as- 
sistants. 

Great  Palls  Is  one  of  four  cities  in  the 
United  States  In  which  a  pilot  program  is 
being  conducted  this  summer  In  the  training 
of  senior  citizens — persons  over  56  years  old — 
to  be  teacher  aides  In  the  schools. 

Orientation  programs  have  been  completed 
In  Missoula  and  BlUlngs.  The  Great  Palls 
course  ends  next  week,  while  the  fourth  Is 
under  way  In  Dade  County  (MJaml),  Flor- 
ida. 

The  Idea  originated  In  Montana,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Raymond  Gold  of  the  department 
of  sociology  and  the  Institute  for  Social  Sci- 
ence Research  at  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Governor's  Commission 
on  Aging  several  months  ago  when  possibili- 
ties were  being  discussed  for  the  employment 
of  older  persons  In  a  productive  capacity,  the 
suggestion  was  made  that  they  might  be  em- 
ploved  as  teacher  aides. 

•Thev  could  assist  the  teacher  In  the  class- 
room, taking  roll,  checking  grades,  collecting 
monev  and  doing  other  routine  tasks  which 
now  take  some  of  the  teacher's  time  away 
from  instructional  duties. 
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All  four  men  stressed  the  tentative  nature 

of  the  project.  They  said  no  attempt  is  being  ext«uueu    lo    utwoer    i»oo,    ijyie    uowmng,      thfc  nrra<:ir,n  onH  aA,it                      '   *"* 

made  In   the  present  stage  to  Indoctrinate  commission  director,  said  Monday.  The  hos-  7        ui-i-aMun  ana  aaaing  my  own  greet- 

Indtvlduals  wtlh  specific  Job  skills.  This  will  pltal  provides  87,063  of  the  $17,658  program  ^    ^i^°  tnose  Of  President  Johnson.  The 

be  done  during   an  In-servlce  Job   training  with  federal  funds  providing  the  other  60  President  has  issued  a  special  message 

period  later.  per  cent.  for  the  occasion  which  I  ask  unanimous 

The    enroUees   are   being   acquainted   now  Ten  senior  citizens  are  employed  In  the  consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record 

with    the  philosophy  of  education  and   the  program  cited  last  June  by  the  National  Con-  There  being  no  objection,  the  messaep 

position  of  education  and  its  Instltutiona  in  ference   of  State   Executives  on   Aging   as   a      » —  -'  ^' '    ■     •  ■'     -              ^^ 


the  social  structure  of  the  times. 

Despite  the  fact  teacher  aides  are  not  on 
the  horizon  now  as  far  cis  the  Great  Falls 
public  school  system  Is  concerned,  project 
sponsors  feel  the  program  has  definite  possi- 
bilities. As  far  as  the  specific  use  of  such 
older  person  in  the  schools  in  general  Is  con- 
cerned. It  is  felt  there  would  be  good  con- 
tinuity of  service,  since  they  would  not  be 
inclined  to  move  from  city  to  city. 

Heupel  commented  on  the  possible  value 
of  the  men  in  the  group  in  such  a  program  as 
Headstart.  for  example.  In  many  instances 
the  children  In  Headstart  have  had  no  ex- 
perience with  a  father,  he  pointed  out.  Men 
assigned  to  the  Headstart  program  could  give 
such  children  an  understanding  of  the 
father's  role  in  family  life,  he  declared. 

In  a  broader  sense,  the  project  sponsors 
feel  the  clase  can  give  an  Insight  into  the 
ability  of  older  persons  to  absorb  new  sIeUIs 
and  to  put  previous  experience  to  new  and 
different  uses. 

When  the  Great  Palls  project  Is  finished, 
the  results  will  be  compared  with  those  from 
the  other  three  and  a  decision  made  as  to 
whether  or  not  to  continue  the  program  for 
another  year. 

After  the  second  year.  Gold  said,  the  pro- 
gram should  be  self-generating  and  If  such 
older  persona  can  be  absorbed  Into  the  .school 
system,  the  program  then  oould  be  handled 
entirely  on  a  local  basis. 

Application  was  made  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
(HEW)  and  money  was  made  available  for 
the  present  series  of  pilot  programs. 

Thirty-two  persons  are  enrolled  in  the 
Great  Falls  class  meeting  three  hours  daily 
for  three  weeks  In  Room  108  at  Paris  Gibson 
Junior  High  School.  Three  of  the  trainees  are 
men. 

There  were  no  educational  requirements 
for  participation  In  the  class,  although  appli- 
cants were  subjected  to  careful  screening  to 
be  sure  only  the  most  likely  candidates  were 
selected. 

"They  represent  a  very  good  cross-section 
of  the  community,  with  some  of  them  com- 
ing from  quite  substantial  families,"  Gold 
explained. 

No  assignment  has  been  worked  out  by  the 
school  district  for  these  individuals  because 
of  budgetary  problems  and  other  reasons. 
The  use  of  teacher  aides  was  not  included 
In  the  district's  1967-68  school  budget.  The 
program  was  so  late  In  getting  started  that 
there  was  no  opportunity  to  include  It. 

Teacher  aides  are  being  employed  In  other 
school  systems  throughout  the  country  In  a 
tentative  way.  however,  according  to  Gold. 
The  larger  systems  have  taken  advantage  of 
such  assistance  because  of  their  greater  flexi- 
bility In  budgeting. 

Three  Instructors,  In  addition  to  Gold,  are 
involved  in  the  program  in  Great  Falls.  They 
are  Robert  Parnsworth.  who  retired  a  year  ago 
as  superintendent  of  Great  Palls  public 
schools;  Dr.  William  E^•ans  of  the  University 
of  Montana  sociology  department,  and  Willis 
Heupel.  principal  of  Russell  Elementary 
School. 

(Prom  the  Great  Palls  Tribune,  Oct.  17.  1967] 
Help  Care  for  Elderlt:  Use  or  Senior 
CrriZENs  Is  Extended  bt  Panel 
Helena. — The  Montana  Commission  on 
Aging  has  approved  a  year's  extension  of  a 
nationally  recognized  program  using  senior 
citizens  In  assisting  with  extended  care  for 
elderly  patients  In  St.  John's  Hocpltal, 
Helena. 


umque  and  outstanding  project. 

The  assistants  provide  such  help  as  letter 
writing,  serving  meals  and  helping  feed  the 
patients,  manicures  and  companionship. 

The  extension  was  recommended  by  the 
commission's  technical  committee  headed  by 
Dr.  William  Harper,  Helena.  Other  members, 
all  of  Helena,  are  attorney  Thomas  H.  Mahan, 
Howard  Ellsworth  and  State  Rep.  John 
Delano. 

[Prom  the  Great  Palls  Tribune,  Oct.  8,  19671 
Scrap  Metal  or  Golden  Ingots? 

Senior  citizens  are  truly  golden  Ingots,  ac- 
cording to  Allen  M.  A.  Buckingham  of  Den- 
ver, regional  representative  on  aging  for  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Mlnmg  and  bringing  resources  of  senior 
citizens  to  the  surface  is  not  always  easy 
and  some  of  the  nuggets  seem  to  become 
lost  in  the  smelting  processes  of  our  modern 
society,  Buckingham  contends. 

In  a  talk.  "Scrap  Metal  or  Golden  Ingots?" 
which  he  presented  at  the  recent  Montana 
Conference  on  Social  Welfare  at  Butte,  Buck- 
ingham emphasized  there  is  a  great  fwten- 
tlal  in  the  senior  citizens. 

During  the  next  five  years,  the  following 
win  retire,  he  said:  35,000  lawyers,  3,000 
dieticians,  18.000  college  professors.  12.000 
social  workers,  11,000  librarians,  32,000  phy- 
sicians, 43.000  registered  nurses  and  many 
thousands  of  school  teachers. 

"While  these  people  retire,  all  of  us  In  the 
helping  services  are  crying  for  more  help," 
Buckingham  said:  "Manpower  Is  one  of  the 
biggest  social  problems  we  face." 

Buckingham  said  there  surely  are  ways  of 
using  retired  talents  on  a  part-time  em- 
ployed or  volunteer  basis. 

Attitudes  toward  aging  are  changing  In  a 
positive  direction,  he  said. 

Aging  is  relatively  new  to  our  society. 
Buckingham  pointed  out.  In  1900  the  average 
person  could  expect  2',2  years  of  retirement; 
today  he  can  expect  15  years  of  retirement. 

Aging  is  now  regarded  as  a  kind  of  social 
disease  rather  than  a  disease  process  as  It 
used  to  be,  he  explained. 

Complimenting  Montana  for  being  con- 
scious of  its  rich  resources  in  the  state's 
senior  citizens.  Buckingham  called  for  an 
accelerated  program  to  take  advantage  of 
the  talents  of  older  persons.  He  strongly  rec- 
ommended comprehensive  planning  to  relate 
the  needs  of  our  golden  ingots  to  the  total 
community  and  its  needs. 

Montana  has  made  a  fair  start  on  a  pro- 
gram for  the  aging  The  state  can  brighten 
Its  reputation  as  the  "Treasure  State"  If  it 
regards  its  senior  citzens  as  golden  ingots 
rather  than  as  scrap  metal. 


FOREIGN  SERVICE  DAY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today,  No- 
vember 2.  is  being  celebrated  as  Foreign 
Service  Day.  Government  oflBcials  cur- 
rently responsible  for  U.S.  foreign  policy 
are  joining  in  a  series  of  high-level 
meetings  and  seminars  on  important  for- 
eign affairs  matters.  The  2 -day  session 
reunites  retired  as  well  as  active  officers 
from  the  Department  of  State,  Foreign 
Ser\'lce.  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, and  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

As  this  body  knows  I  have  long  had  a 
special  interest  In  the  Foreign  Service, 
of  which  I  am  a  former  member.  I  there - 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  Whtte  Hotjse, 

Waahingtcm. 

I  am  happy  to  greet  members  of  the  For- 
eign Service  of  the  United  States  on  this 
day  dedicated  In  their  honor. 

Foreign  affairs  today  Involve  a  vast  range 
of  relationships  between  peoples:  Informa- 
tion programs,  cultural  programs,  technical 
assistance  programs,  educational  exchangee, 
and  International  trade,  to  name  only  a  few! 

Although  every  major  department  and 
agency  of  the  national  government  Is  now 
concerned  with  some  phase  of  foreign  policy, 
our  ability  to  employ  our  vast  resources  to 
best  advantage  rests — In  large  measure- 
on  the  skill  and  dedication  of  those  prin- 
cipally responsible  for  our  foreign  relations. 

Americans  In  foreign  service  carry  the 
major  btirden  of  representing  the  American 
people  and  their  Interests  abroad.  They  are 
subjected  to  physical  hardships  and  at  times 
to  physical  danger.  As  President,  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  sacrifices  we  demand  of  them, 
and  of  their  families. 

The  Foreign  Service  may  be  proud  of  the 
manner  In  which  It  discharges  its  great  re- 
sponsibilities. I  believe  it  fitting  that  we 
set  aside  this  day  to  honor  those  who  serve 
their  country  abroad.  By  so  doing,  we  show 
our  appreciation  for  their  contribution  to 
the  security  and  well-being  of  our  nation, 
and  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


f^ovember  2,  1967 
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TWO  MONTANA  NATURALISTS  AND 
THE    "GRIZZLY" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening,  television  viewers  had  an  op- 
portunity to  \iew  the  first  of  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society's  1967-68  se- 
ries of  hour-long  color  specials,  "Griz- 
zly." The  scene  for  the  special  series  was 
the  high  country  In  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park.  The  stars,  in  addition  to 
grizzly  bears,  were  Frank  and  John 
Craighead,  brothers  and  eminent  sci- 
entists, a  well-known  Montana  family. 

The  television  viewers  watched  the 
Craighead  brothers  and  their  students 
as  they  worked  to  learn  how  long  a  griz- 
zly lives,  how  much  land  he  needs,  his 
weight,  pulse,  blood  chemistry.  All  of 
these  facts  and  more  will  provide  the  ba- 
sis for  a  grizzly  conservation  program- 
insuring  the  future  of  this  great  wilder- 
ness bear.  The  National  Geographic  So- 
ciety and  Frank  and  John  Craighead  are 
to  be  highly  commended  for  their  efforts 
in  bringing  about  a  better  understanding 
of  the  grizzly,  especially  in  -view  of  the 
unfortunate  Incidents  in  the  Northwest 
during  the  past  summer. 

The  Washington  Post  television  critic. 
Lawrence  Laurent,  gave  the  program  a 
fine  review.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  his  column  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Fine  Study  of  Two  NATtTSAt-iSTS 
( By  Lawrence  Laurent) 

The  unhurried  quality  of  a  National  Geo- 
graphic  Special    (CBS,   Channel  9)    gives  a 


cnPTlal  appeal  to  those  Infrequent  programs. 
■nt  themes  and  subject  matter  U  always 
iaieless  \vlth  no  effort  made  to  demand  or 
command  attention. 

The  specials  do  very  well  in  the  ratings, 
however,  and  this  is  probably  because  the 
viewers  have  come  to  expect  superior  produc- 
tion   sound  research  and  solid  scholarship. 

Last  nlghfs  program,  "Grizzly!"  suffered 
onlv  from  a  misleading  title.  The  use  of  that 
word  and  the  exclamation  point  led  many 
to  expect  a  program  of  violence,  combat  and 
eore  Instead,  those  who  went  past  the  title 
found  superb  color  photography  and  a  well 
told  storv  of  two  remarkable  men. 

Prank  Craighead  Jr.  and  his  Identical  twin 
b'other.  John,  grew  up  in  the  Washington 
suburb  of  Chevy  Chase.  Thehr  father  was 
chief  of  the  Division  of  PorcBt  Insect  Studies 
at  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  broth- 
ers earned  Ph.  D.  degrees  In  Ecology,  which 
is  the  study  of  the  relationship  between 
organisms  and  their  environment. 

For  the  past  20  years,  the  Cralgheads  have 
lived  in  homes  they  built  In  Wyoming's 
Grand  Tetons,  near  Jackson  Hole.  They  are 
scientists  of  the  wilderness  and  what  came 
through  most  strongly  In  this  documentary 
\i  their  love  of  the  wilderness  and  wild 
animals. 

The  research  they  have  done  on  the  grizzly 
bear  (Ursus  horrlbUls)  may  prove  helpful  to 
man  and  to  his  scientific  progress.  But  a 
better  reason  for  their  work  was  credited  to 
John's  daughter,  Karen. 

When  Karen  was  12  years  old.  someone 
r.sked  her:  "Why  bother?  What  good  is  a 
grizzly  anyway?"  Her  answer:  "We  want  to 
save  the  grizzly  because  when  he's  gone,  he's 
gone  forever.  And  we  can't  make  another 
one." 

Working  with  the  grizzly,  it  turned  out. 
Is  onlv  one  of  the  projects  pursued  by  the 
brothers  Craighead.  They're  also  concerned 
about  the  disappearing  golden  eagle,  the 
predatory  hawks,  the  Canada  goose,  and  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park's  overpopulation  of 
elk. 

The  best  scenes,  I  thought,  concerned  the 
two  Craighead  families.  They  live  happy,  busy 
and  independent  lives.  I  also  especially  liked 
the  scenes  of  the  two  muscular  and  fit 
brothers  as  they  fished  the  wild  river  and 
fought  rapids. 

"Rivers,"  said  John  Craighead,  "are  frag- 
Ue  things,  easily  destroyed  by  man.  A  truly 
wild  river  Is  precious.  Only  a  few  still  exist 
in  America.  Hopefully,  we  can  save  these 
few  for  future  generations  to  enjoy." 

The  work  In  Yellowstone  and  the  teaching 
of  college  students  by  each  of  the  brothers 
would  be  motivation  enough  for  most  men. 
John  had  still  another  reason  and  It  fur- 
nished  the  conclusion  of  the  program: 

■All  creatures,  including  man,  exhibit 
some  common  behavior,  traits  deeply  rooted 
m  animal  instinct  and  animal  drive.  So  as 
we  strive  to  know  ourselves  and  to  under- 
st.ind  our  own  behavior,  we  find  there  is 
much  we  can  learn  by  studying  other  animal 
life:  whether  It  be  mice  or  grizzly  bears." 

With  all  the  phony,  dramatic  heroics  that 
abound  in  television,  it  was  a  treat  to  watch 
the  self-sufficient,  purposeful  brothers  at 
work.  The  National  Geographic  Society  de- 
serves credit,  too,  for  showing  the  Joyful 
activity  of  the  men  and  their  families. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
November  1967  issue  of  the  National 
Geoeraphic  contains  an  excellent  article 
on  "Yellowstone  Wildlife  in  Winter"  by 
William  Albert  Allard.  The  article  con- 
cerns the  locale  of  last  night's  program. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  text 
of  the  Allard  article  printed  at  the  con- 
clu.sion  of  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Yellowstone   Wildlife   i.n    Winter 
(By  William  Albert  Allard) 

Over  the  ridge  and  across  the  creek  the 
buffalo  thundered.  Belly-deep  In  midwinter 
snow,  the  lead  buU  bad  guided  his  herd  of 
80  In  wild  flight  across  four  miles  of  rugged 
terrain.  Strung  out  In  single  file,  the  great 
beasts  crashed  through  icy  creek  waters  and 
patches  of  lodgepole  pine. 

Now  the  chase  was  nearing  Its  end  and  the 
hunters  were  closing  m.  But  on  this  hunt 
there  would  be  no  trophies.  Our  mission  was 
to  trap  and  check  the  herd,  part  of  the  pro- 
gram of  research  and  population  control  con- 
ducted here  by  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  pursuit  had  begun  one  crystal-clear 
January  morning  on  a  snow-covered  field  at 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs.  Wyoming,  headquar- 
ters of  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Two  hell- 
copters  poised  there  for  take  off.  Park  Service 
wildlife  scientists  rode  in  heUcopter  No.  1. 
and  I  sat  in  the  other  with  pilot  Robert 
ScheUlnger. 

•  Helicopter  two  .  .  .  helicopter  two  .  .  .  this 
Is  helicopter  one." 

■Go  ahead,  one,  '  replied  my  pilot,  and  hell- 
copter  one  came  on  again.  "We'll  try  Hayden 
Valley.  Maybe  we  can  get  a  big  herd  mov- 
ing" 

The   pilots  applied  power,  and  both  craft 

lifted  off. 

Reflecting  on  the  mechanical  aids  at  our 
command.  I  thought  this  a  strange  way  to 
pursue  the  magnificent  animals  that  once, 
m  vast  herds,  darkened  the  western  plains. 
But  perhaps  I  was  still  under  the  spell  of  a 
frontiersman  named  Osborne  Russell. 

In  his  Journal  of  a  Trapper,  covering  1834- 
43.  he  WTote:  "If  Kings  Princes  Nobles  and 
Gentlemen  can  derive  so  much  sport  and 
Pleasure  as  they  boast  of  in  chasing  a  fox 
or  simple  hare  .  .  .  what  pleasure  can  the 
Rockv  Mountain  hunter  be  expected  to  de- 
rive in  running  with  a  well  trained  horse 
such  a  noble  and  stately  animal  as  the 
Bison?" 

BUTFALO    hunt — SOTH-CENrtTKT    STYLE 

As  we  skimmed  along  at  500  feet,  the 
mountainous  Yellowstone  panorama  spread 
out  before  otir  eyes  Uke  a  nimpled  quilt,  with 
towering  pines  and  deep  snow  forming  a  pat- 
tern of  green  and  white.  This  was  the  winter 
wilderness  that  few  Yellowstone  visitors  see. 
In  Hayden  Valley  we  hof>ed  to  find  buffalo 
and  drive  them  toward  a  trap  built  along 
Nez  Perce  Creek.  There  blood  tests  would  be 
given  to  detect  brucellosis,  a  contagious  dis- 
ease that  causes  certain  animals — especially 
cattle,  swine,  and  goats— to  abort  their 
young.  Diseased  and  surplus  animals  would 
be  removed  from  the  herd,  and  a  few  would 
be  neckbanded  to  facilitate  studies  of  bison 
movements. 

We  were  almost  to  Hayden  VaUey  when  I 
saw  four  bull  elk  grazing  In  a  snowy  meadow. 
At  the  sound  of  our  approach  they  dashed 
for  the  shelter  of  heavy  timber. 

"They're  getting  a  little  spooky."  Bob  said 
as  the  elk  disappeared  into  the  pine.  "Each 
yeax  the  anlmale  seem  to  get  a  little  wiser  and 
flush  faster  at  the  sound  of  a  helicopter." 

Our  attention  was  drawn  from  the  elk  by 
the  sight  of  the  other  heUcopter  veering 
sharply  down.  Following  Its  lead,  we  were 
soon  at  treetop  level  over  an  open  ridge. 

"There  they  are!"  Bob  shouted.  I  saw  the 
buffalo  at  the  same  time — about  80  shaggy 
beasts  flecking  the  white  ridge  with  brown. 

For  a  moment  they  stood  fast.  Several 
pawed  at  the  ground  and  lowered  their  heads 
as  If  threaterUng  to  charge  the  noisy  In- 
truders. Suddenly  one  swung  Into  a  gallop, 
and  In  an  Instant  the  others  followed.  In 
single  file  the  herd  rolled  across  the  ridge. 
Pounding  hoofs  kicked  up  clouds  of  powdery 
snow. 

"We  have  to  keep  them  from  splitting  up 
and  getting  Into  the  timber."  Bob  explained, 
as  we  dived  quickly  to  head  off  a  cow  and 
a  calf  that  seemed  determined  to  leave  the 


trail.  By  now  I  had  slid  back  a  heUot^ter 
window.  Bitter-cold  blasts  whipped  my  face 
and  hands  as  I  photographed  the  gaUoplng 
bison. 

The  drive  was  only  ten  minutes  old  when 
I  noticed  the  buffalo  were  running  with  their 
tongues  hanging  out.  Steam  billowed  from 
their  nostrils.  They  covildn't  go  much  farther 
at  this  pace.  I  thought.  Surely  they  would 
drop  from  exhaustion.  Yet  they  seemed  to  be 
running  harder.  Bob  sensed  my  concern. 

"They'll  run  like  that  forever,"  he  said. 
"Their  endurance  will  amaze  you." 

It  did.  The  four-mile  drive  had  Included 
several  creek  crossings.  When  we  left  the 
buffalo,  still  ten  miles  from  the  trap,  they 
looked  tired  but  able  to  hit  the  trail  again. 
They  could  rest  now;  we  would  drive  them 
on  Into  the  trap  on  another  day. 

TRIBESMEN    BANISHED,    PtJT    GAME   SITRXIVES 

Flving  back  to  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  we 
passed  over  rolling  hills  and  meadows  Uced 
with  trails  of  elk.  buffalo,  bighorn  sheep,  and 
deer.  Long  before  the  winter  of  1807,  when 
trapper  John  Colter  explored  this  country 
the  abundance  of  game  had  made  Yellow- 
stone a  natural  hunting  ground  for  great 
Indian  nations.  First  came  the  Shoshoni  and 
Bannock,  tind  later  the  Crow,  Nez  Percfe,  and 
Flathead,  to  fill  their  bellies  and  lodges  with 
meat  and  hides. 

In  1877.  five  years  after  Yellowstone  be- 
came our  first  national  park,  the  Nez  Perce 
hunted  the  area  for  the  last  time,  as  Chief 
Joseph  led  them  on  an  Ill-fated  retreat  from 
VS.  Cavalry.  Troops  finally  caught  up  with 
the  Indians  In  Montana  near  the  Canadian 
border,  well  beyond  the  park  confines,  and 
defeated  them  In  battle  Chief  Joseph  and 
other  sun'lvors  were  sent  to  a  reservation. 

Today,  thanks  to  an  enlightened  wildlife- 
management  program.  Yellowstone  shelters 
a  variety  of  game,  much  as  when  Indians 
and  mountain  men  drifted  through  the 
wUderness.  A  good  share  of  the  credit  belongs 
to  former  Superintendent  Lemuel  A.  {Loni 
Garrison  and  to  Robert  E.  Howe,  for  ten  year? 
Yellowstone's  park  biologist.  Recently  Bob 
became  superintendent  of  Sitka  and  Glacier 
Bay  National  Montiments  In  Alaska 

I  visited  with  Bob  In  Yellowstone  after 
returning  from  the  morning's  buffalo  drive. 
Over  coffee  he  briefed  me  on  the  goals  of  the 
management  program. 

"The  National  Park  Service's  objective," 
he  said,  "Is  simply  to  keep  the  park  as  nat- 
ural as  possible.  We  aim  to  have  a  repre- 
sentation of  each  wlldUfe  species  that  existed 
In  Yellowstone  when  the  mountain  men  first 
arrived." 

The  wolf.  Bob  said.  Is  the  only  original 
predator  no  longer  found  In  Yellowstone. 

"We  realize  now  that  we  were  too  hard  on 
the  wolves  and  mountain  lions  In  the  early 
days."  he  said.  "We  hope  eventually  to  re- 
Introduce  wolves  Into  the  park.  But  Yellow- 
stone is  surrounded  by  ranching  country, 
and  bringing  back  these  predators  would  be 
a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  ranchers  " 

Mountain  lions  are  occasionally  reported 
In  the  park,  and  coyotes  are  abundant. 

•Covotes  are  no  real  threat  to  the  big  game 
herds."  Bob  said.  "An  elk  or  buffalo  Is  more 
than  a  match  for  a  coyote,  and  nature  pro- 
tects the  calves.  Like  the  young  of  all  wild 
creatures,  an  elk  or  buffalo  calf  gives  off  al- 
most no  scent  A  coyote  could  pass  within  ten 
feet  of  a  newborn  elk  and  not  know  it  was 
there. " 

ASPEN  THBSATENXD  BT  BHOWSINC  ELK 

Grazing  competition  between  species  has 
been  a  major  problem  In  Yellowstone.  To 
maintain  the  park's  natural  state,  the 
vegetation  must  also  be  protected.  In  the 
early  vears  animals  could  easily  move  Into 
unpopulated  areas  outside  the  park  for  win- 
ter food.  Now.  as  more  people  come  to  ranch 
or  farm,  the  park's  animals — especially  its 
herds  of  elk— find  winter  forage  increasingly 
scarce. 
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Ellc  wreak  havoc  upon  aspen  trees,  de- 
vouring their  young  shoots.  With  no  re- 
growth  from  seedlings,  the  colorful  aspen 
could  vanish  from  the  park. 

"We  manage  some  animals  Indirectly."  Bob 
continued.  "Take  those  In  the  Mount  Everts 
area,  for  Instance.  It's  the  primary  winter 
range  for  some  of  our  300  bighorn  sheep — 
but  mule  deer,  elk,  and  antelope  also  graze 
there.  If  we  think  the  elk  competition  Is  too 
great  for  the  sheep,  we  manage  the  sheep 
Indirectly  by  removing  the  elk.  If  we  should 
find  deer  and  antelope  In  a  range  struggle. 
we  would  probably  remove  deer  because  we 
have  fewer  antelope — about  200 — and  they 
are  restricted  to  a  much  smaller  area  of  the 
park." 

Of  the  elk  rounded  up  and  trapped  during 
the  1966-67  winter,  1.105  were  shipped  to 
federal  and  state  agencies  and  private  land- 
owners. Others  were  released  wearing  bright 
colored  neck  bands  that  would  aid  In  the 
study  of  their  movements  within  the  park. 

BtTLL   ELK  GUARDS   HERD'S  FLANKS  AND  BE.AR 

I  left  Bob's  office  with  an  Invitation  to 
fly  on  an  elk  roundup  at  dawn  the  next 
day.  It  was  still  dark  when  we  took  off,  the 
helicopter  rotors  shattering  the  morning 
calm.  I  rode  again  with  Bob  Schellinger, 
while  William  Barmore,  assistant  park  biol- 
ogist, went  with  pilot  El  wood  (Swede) 
Nelson. 

As  the  sky  lightened,  the  horizon  was 
broken  by  milky  columns  of  steam  rising 
from  the  hot  springs.  In  the  distance  the 
magnificent  Teton  Range  appeared  high 
above  the  south  approach  to  the  park. 

We  found  the  elk  herd  quickly.  Bob  and 
Swede  dipped  low  to  round  up  about  100 
head  for  the  drive  to  the  trap.  Elk  will 
scatter  faster  and  farther  than  buffalo,  and 
each  move  by  Bob  and  Swede  became  a  dem- 
onstration of  their  skill  as  pilots.  Keeping 
the  animals  In  control,  maintaining  safe 
distance  between  helicopters,  and  avoiding 
a  deadly  brush  with  the  treetops  demanded 
steady   concentration    and    instant   reflexes. 

Some  elk  had  reached  timber.  Bob  dropped 
to  just  above  the  pines,  and  as  we  hovered 
noisily,  the  downdraft  of  rotors  and  result- 
ing whirlwind  of  snow  frightened  the  animals 
out  into  the  open. 

It  was  a  short  drive  of  about  two  or  three 
miles,  and  soon  we  were  within  sight  of  the 
trap,  hidden  In  an  aspen  grove.  Seeking  an 
escape,  the  elk  ran  directly  into  the  timber 
enclosed  by  the  trap  fence.  Most  of  the  herd 
were  cows  and  calves.  A  handsome  bull  with 
huge  Jutting  antlers  trailed  behind.  As  Is 
typical  of  elk,  deer,  and  buffalo,  the  dutiful 
old  man  posted  himself  as  a  rear  guard  while 
the  ladles  led  the  way. 

With  the  elk  In  the  trap,  Swede  landed 
near  the  grove  so  that  Bill  Barmore  could 
run  to  close  the  trap  gate.  Next  day  most  of 
the  anlmala  would  be  loaded  into  trucks  and 
shipped  to  areas  far  from  the  park. 

If  the  winter  Is  extremely  mild,  elk  tend 
to  scatter  In  small  groups  across  the  high 
country,  where  roundups  by  helicopter  are 
not  possible.  Then  some  must  be  shot  to  re- 
duce herds  and  thus  avert  starvation. 

VISrrORS    drawn    by    winter    BEArTY 

As  we  headed  for  home.  Bob  took  a  few  de- 
tours to  give  me  a  better  over-all  view  of  the 
Yellowstone  wilderness 

On  Hellroarlng  Mountain  we  watched  a 
bighorn  ram  ran  pell-mell  along  a  snow- 
rinamed  crag.  Wheeling  south,  we  passed  over 
Old  Faithful  Just  as  it  erupted,  then  crossed 
Pitchstone  Plateau  to  the  edge  of  the  p>ark 
and  over  the  ley  lid  of  Jackson  liake,  sprawled 
beneath  the  Te'tons. 

Coming  back,  we  spotted  elk  amid  steam- 
ing geysers  bordering  the  Pirehole  River. 
Along  the  Lower  Geyser  Basin  we  waved  at 
sightseers  standing  beside  the  tanklike  snow- 
mobiles that  had  brought  them  in  over  the 
snowbound   road  from  West  Yellowstone. 

Except  for  winding  roads  and  scattered 
visitor  and   ranger  facilities,  90  percent  of 


Yellowstone's  3.472  square  miles  remains  In 
the  wilderness  condition  in  wliich  it  was  dis- 
covered. Until  recently  the  park  had  seen  few 
winter  visitors;  rangers  and  maintenance 
crews  had  It  pretty  much  to  themselves. 

The  day  is  perhaps  not  far  off  when  large 
numbers  of  visitors,  bundled  up  In  snow- 
mobiles, will  see  much  more  of  the  park's 
winter  beauty.  When  that  day  comes,  fleets 
of  steel-treaded  half-tracks  will  rumble 
across  a  land  that  once  knew  only  the  snow- 
shoes  of  Indians  and  trappers. 

CRUSTY    SNOW    DEFEATS    THE    BISON 

Later  that  week  I  drove  out  to  the  Nez 
Perce  Creek  buffalo  trap,  where  the  herd 
from  Hayden  Valley  finally  had  been  cor- 
ralled. Prom  the  main  trap  the  bison  were 
driven  into  a  long  chute.  Then,  singly,  they 
were  urged  into  "squeeze  chutes,"  narrow 
stalls  with  steel  bars  to  prevent  the  tossing 
of  horned  heads  or  other  dangerous  move- 
ments. 

While  a  researcher  attached  identification 
tags  to  the  animal's  ears,  a  veterinarian 
tested  for  brucellosis.  Bison  that  reacted  posi- 
tively, as  well  as  surplus  animals,  would  be 
destroyed.  After  calves  were  vaccinated,  the 
herd  would  be  set  free  once  more. 

As  the  taggers  and  testers  did  their  work. 
I  talked  to  them  about  the  buffalo.  It  is  a 
tougher,  more  adaptable  animal  than  I  had 
thought,  comfortably  adjusting  to  almost 
any  condition  except  deep,  crusty  snow. 
When  its  food  supply  lies  under  a  white 
mantle,  it  burrows  with  head  swaying  from 
side  to  side,  brushing  away  the  snow  from 
the  grass. 

I  had  done  some  background  reading  on 
brucellosis,  the  disease  that  affects  23  per- 
cent of  Yellowstone's  400  buffalo.  It  is  caused 
by  the  bacteria  Brucella,  named  for  the  Brit- 
ish bacteriologist  Sir  David  Bruce,  who  iden- 
tified it  in  1887. 

Bruce's  And  came  after  he  was  sent  to  in- 
vestigate the  Illness,  sometimes  fatal,  of 
many  British  soldiers  and  sailors  serving  at 
Malta  and  elsewhere  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  victims  had  drunk  the  milk  of  infected 
goats,  and  the  disease  that  felled  them  was 
known  for  many  years  as  "Malta  fever."  or 
"Mediterranean  fever." 

Brucellosis  is  widely  known  also  as  Bang's 
disease,  after  Dr.  Bernhard  Bang  of  Den- 
mark, who  isolated  a  closely  related  bac- 
^terium  in  cattle  ten  years  after  Bruce's  dis- 
covery. 

Malta  fever  now  is  called  undulant  fever, 
and  humans  contract  it  by  drinking  unpas- 
teurized milk  from  contaminated  cows  or 
goats,  or  by  direct  contact  with  infected  ani- 
mals. Since  nobody  drinks  buffalo  milk,  the 
main  concern  of  Yellowstone  officials  is  to 
cooperate  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  keeping  brucellosis  from  spreading 
from  the  park  bison  herd  to  cattle  on  adja- 
cent lands. 

Treatment  for  the  ailment  In  man  Is  avail- 
able, but  so  far  there  Is  no  cure  for  animals. 
I  learned  that  a  partially  effective  vaccine 
for  cattle  is  in  regular  use,  and  I  wondered 
about  the  other  hoofed  animals.  I  put  the 
question   to   a   wildlife   biologist: 

"Aren't  elk,  antelope,  deer,  bighorn  sheep, 
and  moose  also  subject  to  brucellosla?" 

"Those  animals  are  much  less  gregarious  at 
calving  time  than  buffalo."  he  replied.  "When 
the  disease  Is  conquered  in  buffalo,  the  effect 
on  other  wildlife,  even  now  comparatively 
slight,  is  expected  to  die  out," 

As  for  undul&nt  fever  In  maxt,  it  too,  I 
learned,  has  virtually  ceased  to  be  a  problem 
in  the  United  State*.  In  the  old  days,  before 
pasteurization  of  milk  was  a  routine  practice, 
the  Nation  counted  many  thousands  of  cases 
annually:  the  total  for  as  recent  a  year  as  1947 
was  more  than  6,000. 

Since  then,  with  state  and  federal  health 
authorities  coojjeratlng.  the  annual  Incidence 
of  undulant  fever  has  fallen  off  dramatically. 
In  1966  the  VS.  Public  Health  Service  re- 
corded fewer  than  300  cases.  Most  were  con- 
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tracted  from  swine  rather  than  cattle  and 
the  victims  were  principally  packing-house 
workers,  farmers,  or  veterinarians  who  had 
direct  contact  with  Infected  animals  or  dl«. 
eased  blood  or  tissue. 

BISON     HERD     CREW     FROM     ONLY    20     HEAD 

Yellowstone's  present  buffalo  herd  owes  lt« 
existence  largely  to  a  conservation  campaign 
Initiated  around  the  turn  of  the  century.  By 
that  time  Indiscriminate  slaughter  by  poach- 
ers had  left  the  park  with  about  twenty  bison, 
where  once  there  liad  been  thouaands. 

In  1902,  with  a  $15,000  appropriation  from 
Congress,  the  park  obtained  18  female  bison 
from  the  Pablo-Allard  herd  on  the  Flathead 
Indian  Reservation  In  Montana,  and  three 
bulls  from  the  ranch  of  Col.  Charles  Good- 
night in  the  Texas  Panhandle.  This  action 
has  been  recorded  as  the  first  real  effort  to 
preserve  and  perpetuate  the  species  Bison 
bison. 

A  century  or  more  ago,  an  estimated  60 
million  buffalo  roamed  North  America.  In  the 
two  decades  following  the  Civil  War.  most 
were  slaughtered,  so  that  by  1889  the  species 
was  facing  extinction.  Today,  there  are  about 
12,000  In  the  United  States,  11,000  in  Canada. 

COTOTSS    FEAST    ON    FALLEN    OlANTS 

During  my  winter  visit  to  Yellowstone  I 
found  I  could  keep  abreast  of  gossip  about 
wildlife  and  other  matters  by  frequenting  the 
restatirant  of  the  Town  Motel  in  Gardiner, 
Montana,  at  the  parks'  north  gate.  There  one 
evening  I  encountered  Dr.  Paul  Holcomb.  a 
Department  of  Agriculture  veterinarian  work- 
ing with  the  Park  Service  on  brucellosis  con- 
trol. He  had  heard  that  I  was  hoping  to  make 
night  photographs  of  coyotes  feeding. 

"You'd  better  get  right  out  to  the  Slough 
Creek  trap,"  he  said.  "We  lost  a  couple  of 
elk  out  there  today.  They  were  Injured  and 
had  to  be  destroyed.  Tou  can  count  on  plenty 
of  coyotes  tonight." 

I  hurriedly  packed  sandwiches  and  coffee 
Into  the  car  and  headed  for  Slough  Creek 
(map,  page  642).  A  big  mule  deer's  startling 
leap  across  the  ley  road  40  feet  In  front  of  me 
highlighted  the  30-mlle  drive.  Soon  I  turned 
off  the  main  road,  weaving  and  humping 
along  a  plowed  path  to  the  elk  trap,  a  mile 
back  In  the  bills. 

Doc  Holcomb  had  been  right  when  he  said 
there  would  be  plenty  of  coyotes  on  the 
scene.  As  I  drove  within  sight  of  the  trap, 
a  dozen  pairs  of  eyes  blazed  yellow  In  the 
glare  of  the  headlights,  then  vanished  into, 
the  moonless  night.  The  elk  carcasses  stood 
out  against  snow  already  trampled  with  coy- 
ote tracks. 

It  was  almost  midnight  when  I  had  set 
up  my  electronic-flash  units  near  the  car- 
casses and  returned  to  the  car,  15  yards 
away. 

Only  a  minute  or  two  slipped  by  before 
my  vigil  was  Interrupted  by  one  of  the  most 
splnetingUng — yet  beautiful — sounds  of  the 
wild.  Coyotes  were  calling  out  of  the  dark- 
ness. Each  piercing  cry  reached  out  to  me. 
Cold  and  mournlful,  the  Indescribable  sound 
reached  Its  peak,  then  blended  with  the 
night. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  evening  I  would 
be  an  uninvited  guest  at  dinner. 

The  cries  of  the  coyotes  grew  closer  .  .  • 
closer.  Then  they  stopped,  and  the  air  was 
still.  Camera  In  hand,  I  huddled  in  the  car 
and  waited.  I  felt  I  was  not  alone.  They  were 
probably  all  around  me.  sitting  on  their 
haunches,  waiting.  The  presence  of  my  car 
would  not  frighten  them;  they  were  familiar 
with  man  scent  around  the  elk  trap.  But  I 
must  not  move.  The  slightest  movement 
would  send  them  slinking  off  Into  the  brush. 

NOCTURNAL  DINERS  FINALLY   ARRIVE 

Snow  was  falling  gently  now  as  I  peered  in- 
to the  darkness.  Suddenly,  what  had  ap- 
peared to  be  a  still,  dark  object  became  a  sha- 
dow crossing  the  open  snow.  Then  another 
.  .  ,  and  another.  I  slowly  aimed  the  camera, 
released  the  shutter,  and  a  brilliant  burst  of 
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iiffht  revealed  a  sleek  coyote  straddling  his 
meal  (page  650)  while  several  others  watched 
from  a  few  yards  away. 

The  electronic  fiash  did  not  seem  to  dis- 
turb them,  so  I  quietly  continued  making 
nictures.  Perhaps  they  had  become  accus- 
wmed  to  the  constant  beam  of  a  miners 
hPftdlamp  I  wore  to  assist  me  In  focusing. 

Although  there  was  well  over  a  thousand 
nounds  of  meat  for  the  taking,  only  one  or 
two  covotes  at  a  time  would  come  In  to  feed. 
The  others  had  to  wait  their  turns.  Any  at- 
tempt to  slip  in  for  a  quick  bite  brought  a 
gasrling,  halr-brlstUng  attack  from  those  al- 
readv  eating. 

Ordinarily  the  walUng  coyotes  would  have 
been  much  more  daring  and  bold  in  their 
hunger.  However,  it  was  an  unusually  mild 
winter  and  smaU  game  and  field  mice,  the 
normal  coyote  diet,  were  plentiful.  Tonight 
the  scavengers  were  fat  and  patient. 

Dawn  brought  my  work  to  a  halt.  My 
oresence  W£is  too  obvious  now.  and  the  coy- 
otes retreated.  Most  of  the  meal  was  still  un- 
touched, but  I  knew  that  with  my  departure 
the  coyotes  would  return  and  finish  their 
feast.  By  evening  only  skeletons  would  re- 
main. 

Driving  away  from  Slough  Creek,  I  saw  a 
lone  covote  trotting  across  a  hilltop  toward 
the  elk"trap.  In  the  somber  morning  light  I 
imagined  he  might  be  heading  for  the  rem- 
nants of  a  Shoshonl  buffalo  hunt^were  it 
not  for  the  droning  reality  of  my  20th- 
century  automobile  engine. 

RANCBB  FAMILtES   HOLD   SKI  FROLIC 

Shortly  before  leaving  Yellowstone,  I  spent 
several  days  with  Ranger  Gary  Brown  and 
his  family.  I  had  passed  their  cabin  many 
times  while  cruising  the  Northeast  Entrance 
Road  along  the  Lamar  River  (page  657). 

We  met  at  a  Saturday  ski  outing  for  park 
employees  and  their  families  on  a  gentle 
slope  at  Undine  Palls,  east  of  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs.  The  chUdren  competed  in  downhill 
races  and  the  parents  had  a  contest  of  their 
own— an  obstacle  race  with  each  contestant 
wearing  one  ski  and  one  snowshoe  while 
climbing  over  hay  bales,  under  tarpaulins, 
and  through  automobile  tires. 

Winter  brings  a  slower  pace  for  the  rangers. 
If  they're  not  working  on  a  roundup,  they 
help  build  and  repair  equipment  and  patrol 
the  roads  for  snowbound  cars.  The  road  from 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs  to  Cooke  City  re- 
mains open  to  the  public  in  winter. 

Gary  also  makes  two-  and  three-day  ski 
patrols  to  count  wildlife.  During  these  trips 
he  stays  overnight  in  well-stocked  patrol 
cabins  spaced  ten  to  twelve  miles  apart  in 
the  back  country. 

NATURES   PLAN    SURVTVKS    IN    THE   PARK 

On  a  Monday  I  accompanied  Gary  on  a 
patrol  to  Trout  Lake,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off 
the  Northeast  Enuance  Road.  Gary  clamped 
on  his  skis,  but  I  stuck  to  snowshoes. 

We  fiushed  a  big  bull  buffalo  from  the  tim- 
ber on  our  way  In.  On  our  return  Soda  Butte 
Creek  was  busy  with  chattering  ducks. 

Heading  home,  we  saw  the  carcass  of  a 
voung  buffalo  lying  in  the  snow  across  the 
creek.  Too  weak  to  keep  up  with  the  herd, 
she  had  fallen  behind  and  died. 

I'd  better  check  her  for  our  researchers," 
Gary  said,  and  he  crossed  some  Ice  to  ex- 
amine the  carcass.  He  returned  with  two 
eartags. 

It  was  getting  late.  Far  off  on  a  sage-dotted 
flat,  four  coyotes  waited  for  nightfall,  when 
they  would  feed  on  the  fallen  buffalo. 

That  evening  I  thought  of  something  park 
biologist  Bob  Howe  had  said  weeks  earlier: 

"Many  people  think  of  wild  animals  as 
being  either  good  or  bad.  But  In  nature  that 
isn't  true.  And  it  isn't  true  In  our  national 
parka.  Here  everything  Uvea  on  something 
else,  everything  has  Its  place — and  that's  the 
w.ay  nature  planned  It." 

In  Yellowstone  I  had  witnessed  the  Park 
Service's  dedicated  efforts  to  preserve  the 
magnificence  of   a  rugged  country  and  Its 


wild  inhabitants.  Perhaps  It  was  thU  mag- 
nificence that  trapper  Osborne  Russell 
wanted  to  record  in  his  Journal  as  he  gazed 
upon  the  Yellowstone  wilderness  more  than 
a  century  ago — "I  almost  wished  I  could 
spend  the  remainder  of  my  days  In  a  place 
like  this  where  happiness  and  contentment 
seemed  to  reign  in  wild  romantic  splen- 
dor. .  .  ." 
It's  that  kind  of  country. 


CHERI  PASKY.  WEST  VIRGINIA 
TEENAGE  GHIL,  BELIEVES  YOUTH 
HAS  CITIZENSHIP  RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY—SHE ENDORSES  COMMIT- 
MENT TO  WORTHWHILE  CAUSES 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday,  October  28,  I  was  privileged 
to  address  the  sixth  annual  convention 
of  the  West  Virginia  Labor  Federation, 
AFL-CIO.  Miles  Stanley  is  the  excep- 
tionally able  president  of  this  organi- 
zation. 

The  convention  members  adopted 
meaningful  resolutions  calling  for  the 
grassroots  involvement  of  the  labor 
movement  in  constructive  social  and  eco- 
nomic programs  for  community  devel- 
opment. It  is  my  belief  that  such  partic- 
ipation by  local  labor  organization  mem- 
bership is  commendable — it  is  needed. 
My  comment  was  addressed  to  the 
pressing  demand  for  a  "Mobilzation  of 
Our  National  Resources"  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  providing  new  jobs,  hous- 
ing, training,  educational  opportunities, 
and  health  care  for  our  citizens.  This  is 
a  mobilization  which  demands  the  par- 
ticipation of  government  at  all  levels, 
labor,  industry,  civic  and  religious  orga- 
nizations and,  most  important,  the 
individual. 

In  response  to  these  remarks  a  teen- 
ager has  written  to  me  suggesting  that 
"the  youth  of  America  could  be  very  in- 
fluential if  brought  together  in  a  positive 
movement"  for  total  involvement  of  our 
citizenry.  Miss  Cheri  Pasky.  of  Parkers- 
burg,  W.  Va.,  eloquently  expresses  a 
genuine  concern  for  the  future  of  our 
country  and  a  realization  of  her  obliga- 
tions. Her  thoughts  were  encouraging  as 
evidence  ot  young  people  who  are  ener- 
getically striving  and  thinking  construc- 
tively for  worthy  causes. 

Cheri  is  not  demonstrating  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  person  or  a  policy.  Rather,  she 
is  recognizing  her  responsibility  as  a  citi- 
zen of  our  Nation.  She  states: 

I  write  this  because  I  myself  am  a  teen- 
ager and  I  care  what  happens  to  my  country. 
We  are  to  be  the  leaders  of  America  so  I 
think  we  should  start  taking  an  interest  In 
the  U.S.  now  and  not  when  we're  twenty- 
one. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

Parkersburo,  W.  va., 

OctotieT  31,  1967. 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph, 
Senofe  Office  Building, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Senator  Randolph:  At  the  sixth  annual 
convention  of  the  West  Virginia  Labor  Fed- 
eration, you  called  for  a  "total  involvement" 
of  our  resources:  government.  Industry,  and 
the  people  themselves,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
today's  America. 


I  am  Inclined  to  agree  with  your  sugges- 
tion. So  many  Americans  complain  about 
foreign  policy,  the  tax  boost,  the  demonstra- 
tions, etc.  But  I  think  they  fall  to  realize 
that  nothing  Is  accomplished  by  complain- 
ing. They  must  take  positive  action  to  Im- 
prove sltuattons.  If  the  United  States  is  to 
advance  at  aU,  It  will  be  through  the  efforts 
of  Its  citizens. 

The  youth  of  America  could  be  very  Influ- 
ential if  brought  together  In  a  positive  move- 
ment. I  think  they  have  proved  this  by  such 
organizations  as  VISTA  and  the  Peace  Corps. 
They  are  heard,  and  I  think  the  government 
should  make  use  of  their  energies  Instead 
of  bringing  them  down.  The  majority  of  the 
demonstrations  prove  they  are  Interested.  If 
they  were  channeled  In  the  right  direction. 
I'm  sure  they  could  make  America  sit  up  and 
listen.  They  could  very  well  be  the  uniting 
factor  in  the  "total  Involvement"  you  call 

for. 

I  write  this  because  I  myself  am  a  teen- 
ager and  I  care  what  happens  to  my  country. 
We  are  to  be  the  leaders  of  America  so  I 
think  we  should  start  taking  an  Interest  in 
the  U.S.  now  and  not  when  we're  twenty-one. 
Sincerely, 

CaxKi  Paskt. 


DEPARTURE     OF     LIVINGSTON     L. 
BIDDLE  FROM  FEDERAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
much  sadness  that  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  departure  from  the 
Federal  Government  of  Livingston  L. 
Biddle,  deputy  chairman  of  the  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts. 

A  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  was  little  more  than  a 
long-held  project  and  idea  when  I  in- 
vited Livingston  Biddle  to  join  my  staff. 
His  prime  responsibility  was  to  help  take 
this  concept  and  turn  it  into  an  actual- 
ity through  legislative  enactment.  This 
was  truly  a  formidable  imdertaklng  in 
that  the  legislation  was  considered  by 
marr  to  be  radical,  and  had,  in  fact, 
been  considered  for  more  than  half  a 
century — with  nary  a  result. 

Livingston  L.  Biddle,  who  was  given 
this  dlfl5cult  task,  was  not  a  lawyer,  not 
a  political  scientist,  not  a  legislative 
draftsman,  but  happily  was  an  individ- 
ual dedicated  to  the  concept  that  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  arts  and  humanities, 
and  Government  support  thereof,  would 
bring  greater  fulfillment  to  the  lives  of 
all  our  citizens.  Actually,  his  background 
was  that  of  a  successful  novelist,  a  ca- 
reer that  had  grown  out  of  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  his  education  and  values. 

During  the  hearings  and  meetings  de- 
voted to  enactment  of  the  bill,  Li'vlng- 
ston  Biddle  performed  not  only  a  legis- 
lative function,  but  in  my  mind,  educated 
many  of  us  in  the  Senate  to  the  value 
and  need  of  this  type  of  legislation.  We 
do  not  need  to  belabor  the  process;  but 
suffice  it  to  say  that  on  September  29, 
1965,  President  Johnson  signed  Public 
Law  89-209,  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965. 

And  the  work  was  helped  by  the  fact 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JAvrrs]  had  pioneered  and  labored 
for  this  idea  for  many  Congresses.  He 
continued  to  lead  and  help  in  every  way 
in  bringing  it  to  legislative  enactment. 
In  fact,  both  of  Livingston  Blddle's  new 
Senators.  Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Kjennedy. 
supported  the  work  in  every-  way. 
Upon  the  establishment  of  the  En- 
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dowment  for  the  Arts,  Livingston  Biddle 
was  tapped  to  fill  the  post  of  deputy  to 
Chairman  Roger  Stevens.  Since  that 
time,  the  Endowment  has  performed  ad- 
mirably, and  within  its  limited  budget 
gained  those  objectives  which  the  Con- 
gress had  set  for  it.  No  public  adminis- 
trator has  been  more  helpful  and  dis- 
played a  conscientiousness  that  went  be- 
yond the  normal  commitment  to  a  job 
than  did  the  deputy  chairman.  Living- 
ston Biddle  helped  Mr.  Stevens  guide 
the  Endowment  for  the  Arts  from  its 
fledgling  beginning  into  a  Government 
agency  which  already  has  had  a  great 
influence  on  our  country.  Our  recent 
hearings  in  the  Special  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Arts  and  Humanities  not  only 
fully  demonstrated  the  present  good 
health  of  the  Endowment,  but  also  spoke 
of  its  future  growth.  In  my  mind,  much 
of  this  past  record  and  promise  of  great- 
ness for  tomorrow  is  a  direct  outcome 
of  the  work  of  Livingston  Biddle. 

It  was  recently  announced  that  Mr. 
Biddle  has  been  appointed  to  be  chair- 
man of  the  newly  established  Division  of 
Pine  Arts  at  Fordham  University.  He  will 
be  charged  with  organizing  a  school 
which  will  ultimately  have  3.000  students. 
Again  he  will  be  given  the  responsibility 
of  taking  a  concept  and  making  it  a 
reality.  I  can  think  of  no  better  individual 
to  do  the  job. 

In  his  future  work.  I  wish  Liv  Biddle 
the  best  of  luck.  He  has  attained  what 
few  can  in  life — he  has  seen  dreams  and 
work  becoming  a  force  for  good  for  his 
feUow  man.  His  qualities  of  character, 
thoroughness,  intelligence,  political  acu- 
ity and  the  willingness  to  submerge  him- 
self in  his  work  and  to  an  ideal  have 
served  well  the  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 
He  has  always  sought — and  achieved — 
excellence  in  his  work  and  life.  I  am  sure 
he  will  meet  with  as  great  or  greater 
success  in  his  new  task. 

To  Livingston  Biddle,  I  say,  "Thank 
you  for  a  job  well  done,  and  best  of  luck 
for  the  future." 


LOWER   THE   VOLUNTARY   RETIRE- 
MENT   AGE    TO    60 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  for  Its  favorable  ac- 
tion this  week  on  my  amendment  to 
lower  the  social  security  voluntary  re- 
tirement age  from  62  to  60. 

My  amendment,  which  would  not  im- 
pose any  additional  tax  burden  on  either 
the  worker  or  his  employer,  would  per- 
mit a  participant  imder  social  security 
the  option  to  retire  voluntarily  at  age  60 
and  receive  reduced  benefits  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  Under  provisions  of  my 
amendment,  monthly  benefit  checks  of 
a  retiree  at  age  60  would  total  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  the  amount  the 
beneficiary  would  receive  if  he  waited 
for  full  retirement  at  age  65. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  my 
amendment,  If  upheld  in  conference, 
would  take  effect  on  July  1  of  next  year. 
At  that  time,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration estimates,  SVb  million  per- 
sons would  be  eligible  to  apply  for  re- 
duced benefits.  In  West  Virginia  there 
would  be  35,000  eligible. 


Obviously,  many  persons  have  neither 
the  desire  nor  the  need  to  retire  at  age 
60.  My  amendment  is  designed  only  to 
help  the  persons  who  do  need  to  retire, 
and  who  elect  to  retire.  The  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  estimates  that  there 
would  be  10,000  such  persons  In  this 
category  in  West  Virginia  and  750,000  in 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

Regarding  the  cost  of  the  provision,  I 
am  told  the  Initial  added  outlay  in  the 
first  year  would  total  $542  million  if  the 
conferees  hold  up  the  benefit  formula 
recommended  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. There  would  be  no  additional  cost 
to  the  social  security  system  In  the  long 
run,  however,  because  of  the  fact  that 
early  retirees  would  be  receiving  re- 
duced payments. 

It  is  rare  indeed.  Mr.  President,  when 
Congress  has  the  opportunity  to  assist 
our  older  citizens  in  a  way  which  does 
not  place  an  added  burden  on  their  chU- 
dren.  My  amendment  offers  such  a  way. 

The  persons  who  would  most  benefit 
under  my  amendment  are  the  persons 
who,  because  of  illness  or  unemployment, 
cannot  wait  until  age  65  to  retire,  much 
as  they  might  wish  to  do  so.  Illness  and 
automation  more  and  more  are  causing 
older  persons  to  lose  their  incomes  and 
forcing  them  into  early  retirement.  My 
amendment  is  a  modest  effort  to  aid 
such  persons,  while  keeping  social  .se- 
curity on  an  actuarially  sound  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  thank  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Louisiana  for 
his  support  of  my  amendment  in  his 
committee  and  to  thank  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee  for  their  perceptive- 
ness  and  willingness  to  act  favorably 
on  a  matter  which  is  of  such  vital  im- 
portance to  so  many  millions  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  are  at  or  nearlng  the 
retirement  age.  It  is  giatifying  to  have 
committee  support  this  year  for  an 
amendment  which  was  introduced  by  me 
on  the  floor  in  prior  years  and  lost  in 
conference.  I  trust  my  colleagues  will 
lend  their  full  support  to  the  matter 
when  it  reaches  conference  again  this 
year. 

MRS.  THOMPSON  MAKES  AN 
IMPORTANT  POINT 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
this  country's  most  outstanding  public 
officials  at  the  State  level  is  Mrs.  Thyra 
Thompson,  secretary  of  state  for  Wyo- 
ming. She  has  served  in  that  capacity 
now  for  5  years  and,  under  our  statutory 
provisions,  is  a  hard-working,  voting 
member  of  literally  dozens  of  boards  and 
commissions  which  run  the  State  of 
Wyoming  and  serves  as  Acting  Governor 
when  Wyoming  Gov.  Stan  Hathaway  is 
out  of  the  State.  It  was  my  very  real 
honor  to  have  Mrs.  Thompson  serve  as 
secretary  of  state  during  my  term  of 
office  as  Governor  of  Wyoming  from 
1963  to  1967,  and  I  am  pleased  that  she 
is  continuing  to  serve  Wyomdng.  the 
West,  and  the  Nation. 

Mrs.  Thompson  made  an  excellent 
statement  recently  on  the  mineral  royal- 
ties question  when  she  spoke  to  students 
at  our  Wyoming  high  school  journalism 
meeting  in  Casper.  She  recommends  two 
courses  of  action:  First,  the  disposal 
of  Federal  lands  other  than  national 
parks,  forests,  and  es.sential  lands:   or 


second,  the  return  of  a  greater  percent- 
age of  these  mineral  royalties  to  the 
States.  I  am  convinced  that  we  should 
try  to  accomplish  some  of  both. 

Because  Mrs.  Thompson's  remarks 
have  such  far-reaching  importance.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  com- 
mentary on  her  address  and  published 
In  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune.  Chey- 
enne, Wyo.,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

United  States  Asserted  Taking  Most  op 
State's  Mineral  Wealth 

The  federal  government  takes  the  lion's 
share  of  Wyoming's  mineral  treasure,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Thyra  Thomson  told  350  high 
school   students   In   Casper   today. 

Keynotlng  the  statewide  High  School  Jour- 
nalism Weekend,  Mrs.  Thomson  said  that 
since  1920  the  federal  government  has  taken 
$581  million  from  mineral  leases  In  Wyo- 
ming, or  $206  million  more  than  the  appro- 
priations to  run  all  of  state  government 
during  that  time. 

Mrs.  Thomson  pointed  out  that  the  federal 
government  holds  the  mineral  rights  on  a 
huge  72  per  cent  of  the  entire  state. 

"Can  Wyoming  emerge  as  a  prosperous 
state  while  72  per  cent  of  her  mineral  wealth 
is  siphoned  Into  federal  coffers?"  Mrs.  Thom- 
son asked.  "If  we  are  looking  for  new  sources 
of  revenue,  this  Is  the  first  place  we  should 
look,"  Mrs.  Thomson  said. 

She  said  that  Texas,  Pennsylvania  and  oth- 
er states  get  to  keep  the  wealth  from  their 
minerals  while  the  federal  government  takes 
the  lion's  share  of  ours.  Mrs.  Thomson  point- 
ed out  that  38  per  cent  of  all  federal  revenue 
from  minerals  In  the  United  States  Is  ex- 
tracted from  one  state — Wyoming. 

Of  the  $581  million  collected  from  Wyo- 
ming lands  only  SYVj  i>er  cent  was  returned 
to  the  state,  while  the  federal  government 
credited  62 'i  per  cent  to  the  reclamation 
fund  and  to  administration,  according  to 
Mrs.  Thomson. 

"While  undeniably  there  was  merit  to  the 
original  concept  of  reclamation,"  Mrs.  Thom- 
son said,  "there  Is  little  justification  to 
continue  putting  the  major  portion  of  our 
mineral  wealth  Into  this  fund.  Less  money 
has  been  loaned  to  us  than  we  hare  paid  In. 
The  word  "loaned"  Is  most  Impxjrtant  be- 
cause we  must  repay  all  monies  spent  on 
reclamation  projects  In  our  state." 

"Of  the  almost  $800  million  credited  to  the 
reclamation  fund  from  the  public  lands 
states,  a  huge  38  per  cent  was  taken  from 
OUT  one  state  of  Wyoming.  In  other  words, 
Wyoming  capital  is  being  used  to  finance 
reclamation  projects  In  other  states.  More- 
over, since  the  fund  Is  a  revolving  one,  It 
should  be  self-sustaining  by  now." 

Mrs.  Thomson  said  It  Is  vital  that  Wyo- 
ming express  Itself  now  on  these  matters 
because  we  are  at  the  threshold  of  extensive 
mineral  development  in  Wyoming.  "Success- 
ful action  must  be  taken  now  to  have  a 
greater  share  of  these  revenues  returned  to 
the  state  or  the  millions  of  dollars  of  our 
mineral  treasure  taken  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment win  multiply  many  times  over  dur- 
ing the  coming  decades,"  she  added. 

She  said  there  were  two  courses  of  action 
which  could  be  taken:  First,  the  disposal  of 
federal  land,  other  than  national  parks,  for- 
ests and  essential  lands,  or,  secondly,  the 
return  of  a  greater  percentage  of  these  min- 
eral royalties  to  the  state.  She  said  that 
both  of  these  courses  of  action  were  called 
for  by  resolutions  passed  by  the  13  western 
states. 

She  pointed  out  that  upKan  Its  admission 
to  the  union  It  was  agreed  that  Alaska  should 
have  90  per  cent  of  Its  federal  mineral  roysJ- 
tles  returned.  Only  37V2  per  cent  Is  returned 
to  Wyoming.  She  said  that  coastal  states 
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,  laid  claim  to  oU  even  under  their  tide 
ZIas  yet  the  federal  government  laid  claim 
^72'l»r  cent  of  all  the  minerals  under  the 
utate  of  Wvomlng. 

Mrs  Thomson  prefaced  her  remarks  to  the 
-tudent  journalists  by  saying  she  would  not 
Livise  them  on  how  to  write  since  they  had 
much  better  qualified  people  than  she  to  do 
^tis  Rather,  she  said,  the  foremost  thing 
in  good  Journalism  Is  to  have  something  to 
^ite  about. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  VIETNAM  AND 
KOREA 


Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of\he  most  provocative  essays  I  have 
read  on  American  foreign  policy  in  recent 
weeks  is  a  piece  written  by  Mr.  Richard 
H.  Rovere  and  published  in  the  New 
Yorker  magazine  of  October  28,  1967. 

Mr.  Rovere  treats  the  Vietnam  issue 
against  the  background  of  our  earlier 
involvement  In  Korea.  He  detects  in  the 
current  attitudes  of  many  Americans  a 
growing  sentiment  "not  simply  against 
the  war  in  Vietnam  but  against  war 

itself." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
thoughtful  article  by  one  of  our  most 
perceptive  writers  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

retlections:  Half  Otrr  of  Orm  Tree 

■'This  Is  not  1948;  LBJ  Is  not  Harry  Tru- 
man; and  Vietnam  Is  not  Korea." — From  an 
editorial  in  the  New  Republic.  Septemter  30, 
J  967." 

So  say  the  liberal  doves — or  at  least  some 
among  them  who  were  adult  and  articulate 
in  1948  and  1950  and  who  mtist  somehow 
square  past  and  present.  The  younger  dissi- 
dents need  not  trouble  their  minds  or  their 
consciences  about  what  went  on  In  the  Dark 
Ages,  but  those  over  thirty-five  or  forty  must 
In  one  way  or  another  confront  certain 
moral,  political,  and  Intellectual  problems 
created  for  them  by  the  views  they  held  two 
decades  ago.  Consistency  may  be  a  mean  vir- 
tue, but  many  people  prize  It  highly  and  go 
to  remarkable  lengths  to  show  others  and 
themselves  that  they  possess  It. 

It  Is  always  easier  to  deny  than  to  estab- 
Ush  the  validity  of  any  given  historical  anal- 
ogy. If  history  really  repeated  Itself,  Its  study 
would  be  at  once  boring  and  terrifying.  But 
analogy  can  have  a  limited  validity  and 
can,  like  metaphor,  yield  and  enrich  insights. 
Moreover,  where  a  denial  Is  so  flat  and 
emphatic,  It  is  advisable  to  take  a  close,  hard 
look.  Why  should  anyone  Insist  that  "this  Is 
not  1948"?  People  are  capable  of  keeping 
track  of  the  years  without  assistance.  Why 
bring  up  1948  instead  of  1964  or  1952— or, 
for  that  matter,  1776?  Why  not  say  that 
Lyndon  Johnson  Isn't  Calvin  Coolidge  or 
the  Shah  of  Iran,  and  that  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam Isn't  the  Mexican  War  or  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses?  Clearly,  the  two  years,  the  two 
men,  and  the  two  sets  of  events  that  are 
mentioned  together  have,  or  appear  to  have, 
something  In  common. 

There  is,  as  It  happens,  one  quite  strik- 
ing way  in  which  Presidential  politics  today 
verv  much  resembles  the  Presidential  poli- 
tics" of  1948.  Then,  as  now,  many  liberal  Dem- 
ocrats wished  very  much  to  be  rid  of  a  lib- 
eral Democratic  President.  Though  in  the 
end  most  of  them  probably  voted  for  Harry 
Truman  against  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  a  few 
supported  that  year's  "peace"  candidate— 
Henrv  A.  Wallace,  who  had  recently  resigned 
the  editorship  of  the  New  flepubZic— and 
others,  early  In  the  year,  had  made  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  get  the  Democratic  Party  to 


dump  Tnunan  and  name  as  its  candidate 
the  then  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States 
Army,  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower.  (Improbable  as 
It  sounds.  General  Elsenhower  might  be 
described  as  the  Robert  Kennedy  of  1948. 
General  Eisenhower  declined  to  become  In- 
volved, although  It  is  said  that  when  he  was 
approached  on  this  matter  by  some  leaders 
of  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  his  re- 
.sponse  was  that  he  would  consider  acceptmg 
the  Democratic  nomination  If  he  could  get 
the  Republican  one  as  well.) 

True,  the  motives  of  the  1948  liberals  were 
quite  different  from  those  that  spur  today's 
liberals   Into   disowning  Johnson   and   con- 
templating  support  for  a  conservative  Re- 
publican, provided  he  Is  less  of  a  hawk  than 
the  President.  The  dump-Truman  people  did 
not   hate   the   then   President,  they  merely 
scorned  him  and  feared  that  the  Democratic 
Party   could  not  win  with  him;    what  the 
dump-Johnson  people  fear  U  precisely  the 
opposite — a  Democractic  victory  that  would 
keep  the  despised  lnc\imbent  in  office.  The 
dump-Truman  people,  Uke  everyone  else,  be- 
lieved  the   opinion   polls,   and   they    didn't 
want  to  be  stuck  vrtth  a  loser:  the  dump- 
Johnson  liberals,  also  with  an  eye  on  the 
polls,  don't  want  to  be  stuck  with  a  winner. 
"LBJ    is    not    Harry   Truman."    In    many 
ways,  the  two  men  are  as  different  as  John 
p  Kennedy  and  William  Howard  Taft.  John- 
son is  a  consummate  politician;  Truman  was 
only  a  persevering  one.  Truman  was  as  art- 
less as  Johnson  Is  artful.  Truman  was  gen- 
erally candid,  and  Johnson  seems  a  compul- 
sive dissembler.  One  could  go  on.  Truman's 
foreign  policy  was  widely  admired  and  more 
often  than  not  was  successful,  but  in  do- 
mestic i>ollcy  he  never  got  anywhere;  John- 
son has  done  quite  well  with  domestic  poUcy, 
but  his  foreign   policy  may  lead   us  all  to 
disaster  StUl,  Johnson  In  late  1967  has  more 
in  common  with  Truman  In  1948  than  the 
hostility  of  some  of  the  same  liberals.  Both 
were    once    Democratic    senators    and    Vice- 
Presidents.  Each  took  office  upon  the  death 
of  a  beloved  predecessor.  Johnson,  like  Tru- 
man has  never  been  a  child  of  the  Establish- 
ment. Prom  the  Eastern  liberals'   point   of 
view    both  came  from  the  wrong,  or  South, 
side  of  the  tracks.  Both  had  meager,  or  at 
least  unfashionable,  schooling. 

Both  have  rather  coarse  manners  and 
offend  by  Indelicacy  of  speech.  Uberals.  I 
have  no  doubt,  consider  themselves  large- 
minded  people,  concerned  with  principles, 
not  personalities.  Some  are  large-minded, 
others  not.  If  Kennedy  had  lived,  he  might 
at  some  point  have  called  a  halt  to  the  esca- 
lation he  began.  He  might  even  have  found 
a  way  to  get  us  out  of  Vietnam  altogether. 
If  he  had  lived  and,  as  seems  to  me  entirely 
possible,  found  no  better  solution  than 
Johnson's,  then,  of  course,  he  would  have 
faced  today  much  the  kind  of  opposition 
that  Johnson  faces.  But  I  cannot  help  believ- 
ing that  it  would  have  been  somewhat  less 
widespread  and  more  restrained  against  a 
Commander-in-Chief  who  was  a  Harvard 
man  with  uncommon  vrtt.  intellectual  poise, 
a  passion  for  excellence,  and  gallantry  of 
manner. 

Kennedy  just  might  have  managed  to  run 
a  slightly  more  tasteful  and  elegant  war. 
But  the  relevant  thing  Is  that  Johnson  Is,  as 
Tniman  was,  a  liberal  Democratic  President 
of  the  United  States  In  serious  trouble  on 
almost  every  front.  Though  Truman  failed 
where  Johnson  has  more  or  less  succeeded, 
and  vice  versa,  their  policies  are  very  similar, 
causing  them  to  make  the  same  enemies^ 
Truman  astonished  everyone— including,  I 
have  always  believed,  himself— by  winning  In 
1948  and"  the  liberals,  some  of  whom  now 
seem  to  have  forgotten  that  they  ever  op- 
posed him,  were  gratified  at  being  spared  a 
Dewey  Administration.  A  year  and  a  half 
later  we  were  at  war  In  Korea.  There  was 
some  opposition  to  our  Intervention,  but 
most  of  It  came  from  Isolationists,  like 
Joseph    P.    Kennedy    and    Herbert    Hoover. 


Little  of  It  came  from  the  liberals.  Wayne 
Morse,  J.  William  Fulbright,  Arthur  Schles- 
Inger,  Jr.,  and  J.  Kenneth  Galbralth  all  had 
the  public  ear  in  those  days,  but  none  of 
these  men  were  critical  of  our  Involvement^ — 
and  neither.  It  may  be  well  to  say,  was  I, 
who  now  share  wuh  them  a  disapproval  of 
our  Vietnam  policy. 

They  were  in  varying  degrees  enthusiastic 
In  their  support  of  the  Korean  war,  even 
when  General  MacArthur.  with  the  full  back- 
ing of  his  American  superiors  and  with  a 
special  mandate  from  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  escalated  the  war  by  In- 
vading North  Korea — a  step  that  Is  held  by 
most  historians  to  have  brought  the  Chinese 
Into  the  war.  (It  was  believed  by  some  at  the 
time  that  the  real  cause  of  the  Chinese  bel- 
ligerence in  Korea  was  our  support  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek  on  Formosa.  Before  our  armies  went 
north,  there  had  been  quite  explicit — 
though,  of  course,  Ignored — announcements 
of  a  Chinese  intention  of  Intervening.)  There 
was,  to  be  sure,  severe  criticism,  largely  led 
by  liberals,  of  MacArthur's  subsequent  poli- 
ticking for  further  escalation,  but  that  came 
after,  not  before.  Administration  policy  had 
led  to  a  greatly  widened  war.  MacArthur's 
original  move  north — surely  analogous  to  an 
invasion  of  North  Vietnam  today — was  re- 
garded as  an  altogether  legitimate  pursuit 
of  altogether  legitimate  war  alms. 

"Vietnam  Is  not  Korea."  They  are  two 
thousand  miles  apart  and  considerably  dif- 
ferent In  climate,  terrain,  and  demography. 
Both,  however,  are  relatively  small  and 
underdeveloped  Asian  countries  partitioned 
into  a  Communist  North  and  a  non-Commu- 
nist South  by  International  agreements  In 
the  making  of  which  they  had  no  voice.  Both 
abut  China,  both  are  peninsular,  and  both 
have  long  histories  of  colonial  occupation 
and  oppression.  Each  has  been  the  site  of 
large-scale  warfare,  with  the  United  States 
In  each  oaee  Intervening  to  assist  the  antl- 
CommunlBt  government  of  the  Southern 
region,  and  with  China  assisting — on  a  very 
large  scale  In  Korea  and  on  what  Is  still  a 
small  scale  In  Vietnam — the  Communlat  re- 
gime In  the  North. 

There  are  other  parallels  and.  of  cotirse, 
many  divergencies.   Of   the   latter,   all  but 
one — the  very  different  relationships  of  Korea 
In   1960  and  Vietnam   today  to  Soviet  and 
Ohlneee   power — eeem    to   me   to   bear   only 
tangenttally  on  the  soundness  of  our  present 
policy  and  the  consistency  of  liberal  think- 
ing. In  any  consideration  of  these  matters, 
we  must,  I  think,  begin  with  the  Incontro- 
vertible fact  that  the  two  countries  are  on 
the  same  continent.  In  both  cases.  United 
States  policy  toward  Asia  has  been  at  Issue. 
This  has  been  the  key  to  the  thinking  erf 
one  American  liberal,  Walter  Uppmaim,  who 
would  have  no  difficulty  In  finding  in  the 
public  record  proof  positive  of  his  own  con- 
sistency.  Long    before   we   became   Involved 
In  the  Korean  war,  Llppmann  was  arguing 
that  this  country  had  no  business  whatever 
deploying  Its  troojjs  on  the  mainland  of  Asia. 
At  the  time  of  Korea,  he  said  that  we  should 
be  Involved,  if  at  all.  only  as  a  sea  and  air 
power,    and   he   has    been   saying   the   same 
thing   about  Vietnam   for   several   years.  In 
this,    he    Is    only    Invoking    an    established 
(though  perhaps  today  disestablished)  Amer- 
ican doctrine,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
doctrine  was  briefly  In  force  even  after  Pres- 
ident Tniman    and   his   advisers   had   com- 
mitted  us   to   the  defense   of   South  Korea 
on  June  35,  1950. 

Though  It  tends  to  be  forgotten  now,  those 
who — in  BlaJr  House,  on  that  Importaat 
date — agreed  that  we  ought  to  Intervene  had 
in  mind  giving  the  South  Koreans  only  such 
support  as  our  Navy  and  Air  Force  could  sup- 
ply. And  for  three  days  that  was  all  we  gave. 
It  was  not  untu  President  Truman  was  per- 
sonally assured  that  General  MacArthur,  who 
had  been  up  to  then  a  leading  member  of 
the  Llppmann  school  (he  had  onoe  said  that 
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anyone  who  advocated  the  use  of  our  ground 
forces  In  Aala  "ought  to  have  his  head  exam- 
ined"), had  changed  his  mind  that  he  as- 
sented to  the  historic  shift  In  policy. 

In  Vietnam  we  have  again  tested  the  wis- 
dom of  the  doctrine  abandoned  seventeen 
years  ago.  and  to  some  Its  continuing  essen- 
tial soundness  has  again  been  demonstrated. 
But  a  much  larger  question  Is  whether  we 
have  any  business  entering  any  Asian  wars 
with  any  kind  of  American  power.  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  anyone  could  maintain  that 
It  was  morally  right  to  enter  the  one  Asian 
war  In  1950  and  Is  morally  wrong  to  be  in 
the  other  one  today.  A  more  valid  argiunent 
can  be  offered  on  the  ground  that  what 
makes  the  one  Intervention  defensible  and 
the  other  Indefensible  la  that  In  the  Interval 
between  the  two  wars  what  we  once  called 
"International  Communism"  has  been  shown 
to  be  nonexistent.  What  in  1950  appeared  to 
be  "monolithic"  is  now  revealed  as  "poly- 
centrlc."  This  U  an  enormoiisly  Important 
and  highly  relevant  development,  but  It  does 
not  really  alter  the  basic  question  of  what 
our  role  In  Asia  should  be.  E^ven  If  no  Com- 
munist p>ower8  had  been  Involved  In  either 
case,  or  If  the  ally  of  one  Northern  regime 
had  been  Communist  and  the  ally  of  the 
other  had  been  antl-Communlst,  It  would 
still  be  necessary  to  decide  how  much  re- 
sponsibility this  country  should  assume  for 
a  balance  of  power  In  Asia. 

Do  we,  as  a  people,  have  any  morally  or 
politically  legitimate  concern  with  the  politi- 
cal order  in  Asia?  If  we  say  no— or  say  per- 
haps, but  not  to  the  point  of  using  force — 
then  we  simply  have  to  ask  ourselves  what 
on  e.-irth  we  were  doing  in  Korea  seventeen 
years  ago.  and  even  what  we  were  fighting 
the  Japanese  about  twenty-five  years  ago. 
(It  will  not  do  to  say  that  they  attacked  us 
at  Pearl  Harbor.  That  would  not  have  hap- 
pened If  our  foreign  pKJllcy  had  not  seemed 
a  threat  to  theirs.)  For,  beyond  all  the  talk 
about  Fascism  and  Imperialism  and  Commu- 
nism and  democracy  and  self-determination, 
the  basic  reality  is  that,  for  bad  reasons  or 
good,  the  United  States  has  increasingly, 
through  moet  of  this  century,  been  throw- 
ing its  weight  around  in  Asia  to  create  or 
maintain  a  political  order  that  several  Ameri- 
can governments  have  decided  is  best  for  the 
United  States  and  possibly  best  for  Asia.  I 
happen  to  think  we  would  all  be  far  better 
off  if  this  decision  had  never  been  taken  by 
anyone,  but  it  was  taken — and  not  by  Lyn- 
don Johnson  in  late  1963  or  early  1964. 

The  balance  of  power — that  is  what  our 
three  Asian  wars  have  been  about,  and  we 
might  as  well  state  the  rest  of  this  proposi- 
tion, which  is  that  this  is  what  all  foreign 
policy  is  and  almost  always  has  been  about. 
If  we  ask  ouraelves  why  we  shouldn't  leave 
the  balance  of  power  in  Asia  to  the  Asians, 
we  might  as  well  reopen  the  question  of 
whether  we  have,  or  ever  had,  any  business 
messing  about  with  the  balance  of  pxswer  in 
Europe  or  anywhere  else  in  the  world  or  the 
cosmos.  I  can  think  of  several  quite  com- 
pelling arguments  for  having  different  Euro- 
pean and  Asian  policies,  but  I  cannot  see  how 
the  war  in  Vietnam  can  be  regarded  as  some 
new  and  lamentable  departure  from  estab- 
lished policy.  Rather,  It  appears  to  me  an 
application  ol  established  policy  that  has 
miscarried  so  dreadfully  that  we  must  begin 
examining  not  Just  the  case  at  hand  but  the 
whole  works.  If  this  is  where  our  foreign 
policy  lands  us,  then  we  had  better  settle 
among  ourselves  whether  the  pwUcy  is.  or  ever 
was,  any  good,  and  even  whether  we  ought 
to  have  any  foreign  policy  at  all. 

For  moet  liberals,  the  real  clincher  Is  that, 
as  they  see  It  now.  In  Korea  we  opposed  an 
act  of  clear  and  premeditated  aggression  car- 
ried out  by  an  army  crossing  an  interna- 
tional bo\indary  and  seeking  to  annex  by 
force  the  territory  on  the  other  side,  whereas 
in  Vietnam  we  are  interfering  in  what  Is 
essentially  a  civil  war,  with  the  forces  we 


oppose  consisting  of  indigenous  rebels.  There 
Is  something  in  this,  but.  In  my  view,  very 
little,  and  nothing,  certainly,  to  destroy  the 
strength  of  the  analogy.  In  Korea,  it  was 
plainly  a  matter  of  troops  from  the  North 
marching  into  the  South. 

The  people  In  the  Southern  war  zones 
seemed  to  feel  very  little  sympathy  for  the 
Invaders,  whereas  in  Vietnam  the  Vietcong 
guerrillas  and,  possibly  to  a  lesser  extent, 
the  regulars  from  the  North  have  a  good  deal 
of  support.  But  this  hardly  demonstrates 
that  one  is  a  civil  war  and  the  other  was  not. 
Koreans  fought  Koreans  in  Korea,  as  Viet- 
namese are  fighting  Vietnamese  in  Vietnam. 
In  each  case,  the  issue  was  control  of  the 
Southern  territory  and  unification  of  the 
country.  In  each  case,  the  contested  area 
has  been  part  of  the  homeland  of  people 
with  a  more  or  less  common  history.  Indeed, 
one  can  arg^ue  that  the  partition  of  Vietnam 
into  Northern  and  Southern  regions  has 
greater  historical  Justification  than  the  simi- 
lar partition  of  Korea. 

Many  historians  maintain  that  the  cul- 
tural and  political  differences  between  North 
and  South  In  Vietnam  are  large  and  ancient 
ones,  difficult  to  resolve  under  one  gov- 
ernment. "By  1920,"  according  to  John  T. 
McAllster,  Jr.,  a  Princeton  authority  on 
Southeast  Asia,  writing  In  World  Politics 
for  January,  1967,  "the  system  had  suc- 
cumbed to  regional  pressures,  and  Vietnam 
had  become  divided  into  two  warring  states, 
literally  separated  by  a  wall  built  across  the 
width  of  the  country  at  the  eighteenth  paral- 
lel near  the  town  of  Dong  Hoi,  north  of 
Hu^."  This  seventeenth-century  antl-lnfil- 
tration  barrier.  McAllster  goes  on,  was  "con- 
structed by  the  leaders  of  the  southern 
faction,  the  Nguyen  family,  (and)  rose  to  a 
height  of  eighteen  feet.  .  .  .  [In]  1672  It 
proved  strong  enough  to  withstand  a  major 
military  test  by  the  northern  faction  under 
the  generalship  of  the  Trinh  family." 

Korea  had  known  partitions  since  108  B.C. 
Nevertheless,  Edwin  O.  Relschauer  writes  that 
it  "is  a  more  homogeneous  national  tinlt 
than  are  most  of  the  countries  of  South 
Asia."  As  for  the  "boundai-y"  at  the  Thirty- 
eighth  Parallel  In  Korea,  though  It  had  been 
proposed  as  a  Une  of  demarcation  between 
Russia  and  Japanese  spheres  of  influence 
following  the  war  in  1905,  the  State  Depart- 
ment used  to  describe  it  as  a  "fortuitoiis  line 
resulting  from  the  exigencies  of  war."  Sec- 
retary of  State  James  Byrnes  had  in  1947 
called  it  "a  military  convenience."  In  any 
event,  Americans  should  be  the  last  people 
to  say  that  a  civU  war  Is  not  a  civil  war 
when  It  Is  primarily  regional  in  character 
or  can  more  or  less  accurately  be  described 
£is  a  War  Between  the  States. 

In  his  forthcoming  "Memoirs:  1925-1950," 
George  P.  Kennan,  who  was  director  of  the 
State  Department's  Policy  Planning  Staff  un- 
til late  In  1949,  writes  of  Korea,  "This  was, 
finally,  a  civil  conflict,  not  an  International 
one;  and  the  term  'aggression'  in  the  usual 
international  sense  was  as  misplaced  here 
as  It  was  to  be  later  In  the  case  of  Vietnam." 
Kennan  nevertheless  approved  our  interven- 
tion— Indeed,  thought  It  an  Inescapable  duty. 
Until  the  end  of  the  war,  Korea  had  been 
a  Japanese  colony.  We  accepted  the  Japanese 
surrender  In  the  Southern  zone.  But  in  1950. 
he  says.  'There  was  as  yet  no  peace  treaty 
with  Japan  to  define  [Korea's]  future  status. 
We  had  accepted  the  responsibilities  of  mili- 
tary occupation  In  South  Korea,  and  the  fact 
that  we  had  withdrawn  our  own  combat 
forces  did  not  mean,  in  the  continued  ab- 
sence of  a  Japanese  peace  treaty,  that  these 
responslbiUtles  were  terminated. 

"We  had  a  perfect  right  to  Intervene,  on 
the  basis  of  our  position  as  occupying  power 
to  assure  the  preservation  of  order  In  this 
territory."  Here  Is  a  distinction  between  the 
two  wars  that  is  also  an  important  differ- 
ence. Kennan — who.  incidentally,  opposed  the 
bombing  of  North  Korea,  as  today  he  opposes 
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the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam— felt  that 
we  should  have  gone  ahead  In  Korea  without 
bringing  in  the  United  Nations,  whose  in- 
volvement,  as  he  saw  it.  itself  became  a 
cause  of  heightened  tensions.  Most  of  today's 
older  doves,  however,  maintain  that  the  back- 
ing  of  the  U.N.  gave  the  earlier  war  the 
legitimacy  that  the  present  one  lacks. 

Few  things  about  the  situation  in  which 
we  now  find  ourselves  should  give  us  more 
concern  than  the  fact  that  today  we  clearly 
do  not  enjoy  the  good  opinion  of  much  of 
mankind.  But  if  the  truth  is  to  be  told,  we 
didn't  enjoy  It  In  the  early  fifties,  either. 
The  U.N.  support  was  largely  illusory  and 
came  about  through  dumb  luck.  The  Rus- 
sians had  absentmindedly — and  providen- 
tially, from  ovu-  point  of  view — boycotted  the 
U.N,  Security  Council,  and  were  thus  unable 
to  veto  the  resolution  of  support.  Had  there 
been  a  Russian  veto,  the  United  States  would 
have  gone  ahead  without  U.N.  support.  We 
were  already  in  the  war.  Furthermore,  the 
Security  Council  resolution  was  something 
less  than  an  imequlvocal  call  to  arms.  It 
called  for  a  cease-fire  and  asked  U.N.  mem- 
bers to  "render  every  assistance"  in  bringing 
one  to  pass.  In  a  book  on  the  war  published 
in  1951  (originally  issued  as  "The  General 
and  the  President"  and  reissued  in  1965  as 
"The  MacArthur  Controversy"),  Arthur 
Schlesinger,  Jr.,  and  I  wrote,  "By  putting  the 
broadest  possible  construction  on  this,  the 
President  was  able  to  say  that  his  decision 
was  in  furtherance  of  United  Nations  policy. 
"This  claim  gave  rise  to  a  wrangle  that 
still  goes  on  In  law  schools."  Though  Dean 
Rusk  is  no  doubt  right  in  saying  that  "the 
proportion  of  non-United  States  forces  in 
South  Vietnam  is  greater  than  [that  of| 
non-United  States  forces  in  Korea,"  we  did 
have  a  good  deal  more  approval  in  1950  than 
we  have  In  1967.  But  most  of  it  came  in  the 
form  of  talk.  Even  those  nations,  like  Eng- 
land, that  gave  us  some  military  assistance 
were  scared  stiff  that  we  might  lead  them 
into  a  world  war,  and  kept  beseeching  us  to 
get  out  of  Korea  on  the  best  terms  we 
could — which,  In  the  end,  was  what  we  did. 
The  Communist  nations  and  the  radical  par- 
ties everywhere  accxised  us,  as  they  do  today, 
of  conducting  an  imperialist  crusade.  If  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  in  some  sense  "Imperialist." 
as  so  many  Americans  have  come  to  believe, 
so  was  the  war  in  Korea. 

In  any  event,  the  ultimate  soundness  of  a 
policy  is  not  to  be  determined  by  who  sup- 
ports it  and  who  does  not.  This  Is  particu- 
larly the  case  when,  as  In  the  U.N.,  the  count 
is  of  nation  states.  The  fact  that  a  majority 
of  General  Assembly  members  has  regularly 
opposed  the  admission  of  mainland  China 
does  not  lend  any  moral  or  political  force 
to  the  wisdom  of  mainland  China's  exclusion. 
The  fact  that  the  Organization  of  American 
States  voted  overwhelming  support,  ex  post 
facto,  at  the  American  intervention  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  In  1965  has  never  been 
regarded  as  an  acceptable  sanction  for  the 
dispatch  of  troops. 

In  Korea,  as  in  Vietnam,  our  Intervention 
was  undertaken  on  the  President's  Initiative. 
War  was  never  declared  by  Congress.  Truman 
lacked  even  as  questionable  a  mandate  as  the 
one  that  Congress  gave  Johnson  in  the  1964 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution.  Dean  Rusk  can 
lecture  congressmen  today  about  our  obliga- 
tions under  the  SEATO  treaty,  but  the  treaty 
had  not  even  been  thought  of  In  Dean  Ache- 
son's  day.  Tet  I  pick  up  an  anti-war  mani- 
festo signed  by  many  people  who  to  my  cer- 
tain knowledge  favored  the  Korean  inter- 
vention and  find  them  saying  that  because 
"Congress  has  not  declared  a  war.  as  required 
by  the  Constitution,"  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
"un-Constltutlonal  and  Illegal."  For  my  part, 
I  would  be  happy  if  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
the  war  un-Constitutional  next  Monday 
morning.  But  I  cannot  imagine  a  theory  of 
the  war  or  of  the  Constitution  that  would 
;-.old  our  presence  in  Vietnam  to  be  in  vlo- 
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,.Hnn  of  our  fundamental  law  and  would  not 
^^e  the  same  Judgment  on  our  earUer 
^T,ce  in  Korea.  Nor  can  I  see  that  It  would 
S[^e  much  difference  If  Congress  did  declare 
^existence  of  a  state  of  war  or  if  the 
^preme  Court  certified  the  carnage  as  Con- 
stitutional. 

Can  any  legislature  turn  an  unjust  cause 
mro  a  lust  one  by  an  observance  of  due 
lv«cess'  Slavery  was  "Constitutional"  until 
it  was  smashed  in  a  war  of  dubious  Constltu- 
t  onaUty.  The  signers  of  this  anti-war  mani- 
festo were  brought  together  by,  they  say.  a 
rommon  desire  to  assist  young  men  in  avoid- 
Vm  conscription.  A  worthy  purpose  It  may 
^11  be  but  the  draft  Is  legal;  the  Selective 
service' Act  has  been  In  force  for  twenty- 
seven  years,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  yet 
to  strike  It  down.  Such  sticklers  for  law 
might  consider  turning  themselves  'm  for 
sedition  and  conspiracy. 

I  find  the  names  of  some  of  them  also 
aitached  to  an  appeal  calling  upon  other 
citizens  to  Join  them  and  Henry  David 
Tsoreau— part  of  whose  "ClvU  Disobedience" 
is  used  as  the  manifesto  for  this  particular 
eroup— in  withholding  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  that  part  of  their  taxes 
which  by  their  calculations,  "is  being  used 
to  finance  the  war."  The  Income-tax  laws  are 
at  least  as  legal  and  Constitutional  as  Selec- 
tive Service.  Thoreau  didn't  want  to  help  pay 
for  the  Mexican  War,  which  may  have  been, 
as  he  passionately  believed  it  was.  immoral, 
but  It  was  certainly  not  Illegal  or  un-Constl- 
tutlonal. Anyway,  a  "legal"  war  Is  a  legal 
fiction. 

The  rhetoric  of  politics  is  always  opportu- 
nistic But  war.  which  debases  all  discourse, 
makes  it  worse.  The  opportunism  of  the  doves 
is  no  more  to  be  censured  than  that  of  any- 
one else.  If  I  could  stop  the  war  by  talking,  I 
would  not  mind  talking  nonsense  or  telling  a 
few  lies.  I  have  brought  up  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  Korea-Vietnam  analogy  because  I 
t.^imk  It  is  Important  for  all  of  us  to  see  that 
there  have  been  some  profound  changes  in  us 
a«  well  as  in  the  world  in  the  last  two  dec- 
ades To  begin  with,  I  think,  the  mere  passage 
of  time  has  had  its  effect.  In  1950.  with  a 
great  war  only  five  years  behind  us,  we  had. 
as  a  people,  the  zeal  and  energy  of  crusaders. 
There  was  then  little  dlssent^and,  compared 
with  today,  little  cause  for  dissent— from  the 
proposition     that     militarized     Communism 
threatened  the  peace   and  stability   of  the 
world  and  that  It  was  up  to  us.  newly  emerged 
as  a  superpower,  to  turn  back  its  sorties  with 
whatever  force  was  called  for.  We  did  so,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  circumstances 
that  had  obtained  in  the  late  forties  or  early 
fifties  were  to  obtain  at  present  In  Vietnam, 
most  of  today's  doves  would  support  our  role 
in  Vietnam  with  at  least  as  much  vigor  as 
they  supported  our  role  in  Korea.  But  the 
A'eto  RepuWiC  is  in  a  way  profoundly  right  in 
insisting  that  things  aren't  the  same.  Much 
has  happened  In  the  Communist  world  that 
requires  us  to  rethink  our  positions,  but  even 
If  this  were  not  so  we  could  not  look  upon 
Vietnam  todav  as  we  once  looked  upon  Korea. 
Our  crusading  zeal  has  ebbed;  affluence,  much 
of  It  spent  on  education,  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  heightened  sophisUcation  about 
the  world  and  Its  affairs,  a  spreading  skep- 
ticism and  disenchantment,  and.  In  the  mid- 
dle class,  a  new  and  rather  strange  hedonism 
that  particularly  and  peculiarly  affects  the 
voung. 

We  are  not.  I  think,  a  more  attractive  peo- 
ple than  we  were — rather,  the  contrary — but 
we  are  In  many  ways  less  self-righteous.  Both 
the  best  and  the  worst  spirits  among  us  are 
turning  inward  more  than  they  were  before, 
given  more  to  seeking  individual  grace  and 
salvation — the  consequneces  being,  on  the 
one  hand,  an  admirable  willingness  to  work 
and  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  the  disadvantaged 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  less  admirable  self- 
indulgence  that  Increases  the  demand  for 
everything  from  drugs  to  yachts  and  sports 
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cars,  from  unrestricted  sexual  license  to  the 
right  to  behave  as  obnoxiously  and  irrespon- 
sibly as  one's  underdeveloped  conscience  may 
dictate.  The  difference  between  the  two  pe- 
riods was  well  stated  by  Richard  F.  Babcock, 
a  Chicago  attorney,  in  a  letter  written  early 
last  year  to  an  infiuential  newspaper  col- 
umnist. After  describing  what  seemed  to  him 
the  parallels  between  Korea  and  Vietnam,  he 
wrote : 

There  is.  then,  little  difference,  morally, 
strategically,  or  politically,  between  Korea  in 
1950  and  Vietnam  in  1966.  Yet  the  first  was 
and  still  Is  regarded  as  a  demonstration  of 
American  moral  stamina  at  Its  best,  the  lat- 
ter as  a  moral  and  strategic  aberration. 

The  difference,  I  suspect,  is  that  we  are  at 
1966  and  not  1950.  There  is.  for  example,  a 
temporal  relation  between  the  domestic  civil- 
rights  struggle  and  Vietnam.  The  student 
who  protests  both  racial  discrimination  and 
Vietnam  is  not  irresponsible  In  his  moUva- 
tlons— he  Is  consistent.  We  are  In  an  era  of 
incredible  affluence  and.  consequently,  of 
sensitive  naUonal  conscience  In  matters  not 
only  domestic  but  foreign.  We  are  a  genera- 
tion away  from  World  War  II.  Korea  had  no 
Watts.  Korea  was,  however,  only  five  years 
from  Nuremberg  and  at  the  doorstep  of 
McCarthy. 

This  historical  setting.  It  seems  to  me.  Is 
the  key.  And  If  so.  It  suggests  that  responsible 
critics  do  a  disservice  to  the  country  when 
they  faU  to  point  out  that  Vietnam  stiffera 
not'  from  a  failure  to  come  up  to  a  moral 
or  strategic  imperative  but  that  It  takes  place 
at  a  time  when  America  U  In  a  period  of 
self-appraisal  absent  in  1950." 

It  Is  often  said  that  the  prevalence  of  tele- 
vision has  done  much  to  change  us.  particu- 
larly In  our  ways  of  responding  to  such 
phenomena  as  war.  racial  injustice,  and  vio- 
lence and  to  the  personalities  of  public  men. 
It  would  be  surprising  if  this  were  not  to 
some  extent  so.  The  war  in  Vietnam  is  close 
to  the  center  of  the  national  consciousness 
because  of  the  ease  with  which  we  can  "fol-  » 
10^"  It "live."  or  almost.  Because  of  televi- 
sion, It  U  impossible  to  be  unaware  of,  and 
hence  Indifferent  to,  the  war,  as  the  people  of 
the  European  colonial  powers  In  the  eight- 
eenth and  nineteenth  centuries  were  largely 
unaware  of  the  prolonged  and  costly  cam- 
paigns—many of  them  much  like  the  war  in 
Vietnam— being  carried  on  by  their  armies 
and  navies  In  distant  parts  of  the  world. 

I  also  think  it  likely  that,  as  some  people 
believe  the  daUy  cocktaU-tlme  spectacle  of 
death  and  atrocity  (I  sat  down  to  dinner  a 
few  evenings  ago  Just  as  C.B.S.  was  showing 
some  American  troops  cutting  the  ears  off 
Vietcong  corpses  as  souvenirs  of  the  combat ) 
has  contributed  to  the  spreading  revulsion 
and  to  anti-war  sentiment.  To  argue  this 
case  however,  it  would  seem  necessary  to 
explain  how  It  happens  that  a  people  with 
an  enormous  appetite  for  violence  on  televi- 
sion In  movies,  and  In  highbrow  as  much  as 
In  low-  and  middlebrow  literature  may  be  re- 
pelled by  a  few  minutes  a  day  of  the  real 
thing,  which  Is  very  often  less  sickening  than 
the  simulated  variety. 

This  would  be  no  problem  for  Norman 
Mailer  or  H.  Rap  Brown,  each  of  whom  tells 
us  that  we  are  and  always  have  been  a  violent 
people  and  that  the  televised  war  In  Vietnam 
satisfies  our  lust  for  violence  and  serves  as 
a  graduate  school  In  mtirder  for  our  young 
men.  I  reject  this  view.  Despite  our  lynchings, 
gang  wars,  race  riots,  and  casual  military 
undertakings,  I  do  not  think  our  people  are 
particularly  given  to  violence.  They  are 
human  beings  and  have  their  share  of  human 
weaknesses,  of  which  a  lust  for  violence  has 
alwavs  been  one.  If  violence  is  as  American  as 
apple  pie.  it  is  also  as  French  as  quiche  Lor- 
raine There  have  been  as  many  attempts  on 
the  life  of  Charles  de  Gaulle  as  on  the  lives 
of  all  the  American  Presidents  put  together. 
It  may  be  that  our  assassins  are  better  shots 
or  that  the  French  Suret6  is  smarter  than 


our  Secret  Service.  In  any  case,  I  have  been 
in  manv  parts  of  the  world  where  violence, 
organized  and  unorganized.  Is  far  more  easily 
provoked  than  as  a  rule  it  Is  here,  and  far 
more  a  part  of  everyday  existence. 

I  do  not  know  why  our  popular  culture  is 
so  hung  up  on  violence  and  sadism.  I  think 
it  may  have  less  to  do  with  the  need  for 
violence  than  with  the  thlrd-rateness  of  the 
culture  and  with  the  kind  of  talent  that  turns 
out  all  this  awful  stuff.  That  is  to  say.  a  par- 
tial explanation  may  be  that  violence,  like 
sentlmentaUty.  lends  itself  to  easy  exploita- 
tion A  stupid  or  lazy  dramaUst  can  save 
himself  a  lot  of  hard  work  by  writing  scenes 
in  which  the  action  consists  of  people  maim- 
ing one  another.  An  exchange  of  gunfire  can 
be  more  easilv  and  conrtncingly  dramatized 
than  a  clash  of  human  wills.  And,  of  course, 
people  go  for  it — but  not  Just  Americans. 

Ours  is  a  culture  largely  manufactured  for 
export,  and  the  very  worst  of  It  is  a  smash 
hit  all  over  the  world.  But  Just  as  the  car- 
nality of  our  popular  culture  does  not  prove 
that  we  are  more  libidinous  than  others,  its 
emphasis  on  violence  does  not  prove  that  we 
are  more  brutish  than  others.  Furthermore, 
there  is  to  be  observed  an  almost  complete 
dlsjuncture  between  the  violence  of  Vietnam 
and  the  violence  of  our  cinematic  and  elec- 
tronic fantasies.  Although  war  movies  like 
"The  Dirty  Dozen"  are  big  at  the  box  office, 
the  most  topical  of  wars.  Vietnam,  has  yet 
to  be  the  subject  of  a  motion  picture.  This. 
we  are  told,  on  excellent  authority,  is  not 
because  the  producers  are  reluctant   to  er.- 

The  subject  has  been  deliberately  avoided. 
It  seems,  for  reasons  rather  Uke  those  behind 
tiie  avoidance— at  least,  until  recently— of 
the  subjects  of  sodomy  and  miscegenation. 
It  would  offend  the  audience,  or  a  good  part 
of  it  and  m  acknowledgment  of  this  fact— 
presumably  established  by  the  usual  surveys 
of  the  market— the  major  producers  have 
agreed  among  themselves  to  lay  off.  Even  as 
heady  a  matching  of  star  and  subject  as  John 
Wayne  and  the  Army  Special  Forces  has  had 
difficulty  attracting  the  capital  needed  lor  a 
picture  to  be  called  'The  Oreen  Berets. '  If. 
i  la  Norman  Mailer.  President  Johnson  is 
only  John  Wayne  in  the  White  House,  he  may 
be  more  vulnerable  than  we  know. 

As  a  nation  among  nations,  as  a  force  in 
the  world,  we  may  be  behaving  more  chau- 
venUUcally  today  than  we  haffe  ever  behaved 
in  the  past.  This  almost  has  to  be  true,  be- 
cause our  power  Is  so  Immense  that  any  ugly 
dlsplav  of  It  makes  an  impression  commen- 
surate' with  Its  magnitude.  But  among  us.  as 
a  people,  chauvinism  and  ilngolsm  have  been 
decUnlng  steadily  since  the  Pint  World  War. 
Although  HlUer's  Germany  was  more  de- 
testable than  Kaiser  Wilhelm's,  there  was  less 
Hun-hattng  in  the  Second  World  War  than 
In  the  First.  What  was  "Uberty  cabbage"  in 
1918  was  sauerkraut  In  1945. 

There  was  not  much  flag-waving  in  the 
Second  World  War.  and  still  less  in  the  Ko- 
rean war.  But  now  we  seem  to  have  made  a 
reallv  radical  break  with  the  past.  This  Is 
the  first  war  of  the  century  of  which  It  is 
true  that  opposition  to  It  Is  not  only  wide- 
spread but  fashionable.  It  Is  the  first  in  con- 
nection with  which  It  seems  in  downright 
bad  taste  to  Invoke  patriotism;  whUe  the  Ko- 
rean war  was  still  In  progress,  theatres  were 
showing  such  mo\-les  about  It  as  "A  Tank  in 
Korea,"  "Korea  Patrol."  "Glory  Brigade," 
"Battle  Circus."  and  "Mission  Over  Korea." 
In  the  two  wars  before  this  one.  there  was 
a  conspicuous  shortage  of  martial  airs;  and 
now,  for  the  first  time,  popular  songs  of  bit- 
ter protest,  such  as  Joan  Baez's  "Saigon 
Bride"  and  Pete  Seeger's  "Waist  Deep  In  the 
Big  Muddy."  are  part  of  the  popular  culture. 
If  we  could  gauge  a  nation's  penchant  for 
violence  by  its  official  rhetoric  and  Its  popu- 
lar culture,  China  would  stand  first  In  both 
categories.  In  the  rhetoric  department,  we 
would  rank  far  down  the  list  and  in  popular 
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culture  perhaps  second  or  third,  though  It  Is 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  many  others  con- 
svune  oxir  product  exactly  as  we  do.  Some 
Chinese  are  behaving  very  strangely  these 
days,  but  I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  they 
are  an  abnormally  violent  people,  and  I  am 
not  so  sure  their  leaders  are  more  violent 
than  ours.  They  Just  UUi  rougher  and  beat 
more  people  up.  The  medium  is  not  the  mes- 
sage. The  message  I  get  from  my  eyes  and 
ears  Is  that,  because  of  this  war  and  certain 
attendant  miseries,  kooklness  of  every  sort  Is 
alarmingly  on  the  rise.  At  the  same  time.  If 
It's  a  sign  of  one's  sanity  to  be  against  the 
war.  and  a  sign  of  relative  sanity  to  prefer  a 
limited  war  to  the  world's  last  great  shoot- 
out, we  are  In  better  shape  than  many  of  us 
know. 

Consider  the  extraordinary  extent  of  the 
opposition  to  this  war — over  forty  per  cent  of 
the  American  people  now,  with  the  number 
Increasing  each  month — and.  perhaps  equally 
notable,  the  distaste  for  It  among  those  who 
do  not  oppose  It.  Nothing  Ulte  this  has  been 
known  In  this  century.  Ordinarily.  In  this 
and  mo6t  other  modern  states,  opposition  to 
war  evaporates  once  the  decision  to  wage  It 
has  been  taken,  once  the  killing  has  begun. 
When  the  bugles  sound  and  the  colors  are 
unfurled,  almost  everyone  becomes  a  pa- 
triot of  the  Stephen  Decatur,  or  my-country- 
rlght-or-wrong,  persuasion.  Such  patriots 
seem  very  scarce  today,  and  they  speak  soft- 
ly. If  at  all.  In  the  Senate  there  are  a  hand- 
ful of  screaming  eagles,  but  mostly  there 
are  old-school  politicians — like  Senator  Rus- 
sell, of  Georgia — who  explain  In  patient, 
weary  voices  that  we  have  to  get  on  with  the 
war  because,  regardless  of  the  merits  of  the 
enterprise,  we  are  In  it  and  have  committed 
our  troops  and  our  honor  to  It.  Here  Is  a  terse 
description  of  the  extraordinary  state  of  af- 
fairs In  the  United  States  Senate  today — a 
summary,  by  C3.S.,  of  a  mid-October  siirvey 
It  conducted: 

"On  Vietnam,  the  U.S.  Senate  Is  advising 
more  and  consenting  less.  In  the  C3.S.  News 
survey,  nearly  half  the  senators  responding 
said  they  disapproved  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  Open  support  for  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution  dropped  dramatically.  Eighteen 
senators  wanted  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam completely  stopped. 

•We  talked  with  95  senators.  Eight  of  them 
refused  to  participate.  87  responding  to  the 
questions  on  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Three 
years  ago,  President  Johnson  took  a  survey 
of  his  own.  It  was  called  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution,  supporting  his  authority  to  do 
anything  necessary  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Eighty-eight  approved  then,  two  did  not. 
Today,  only  34  are  prepared  to  publicly  sup- 
port a  Tonkin  Resolution  without  reserva- 
tion or  change.  Fifteen  refused  to  comment, 
and  where  two  voted  against  It  In  1964,  20 
would  now  vote  no. 

"On  Vietnam  today,  42  senators  disapprove 
the  Administration's  conduct  of  the  war. 
Thirty-two  approve.  Eleven  would  not  com- 
mit themselves.  Including  the  Senate's  Mi- 
nority Leader.  Everett  Dlrksen.  His  "no  com- 
ment" follows  strong  defense  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  floor.  Disapproval  takes  two 
directions.  Fifteen  are  dissatisfied  because 
they  want  more  military  action  to  end  the 
war.  Twenty-seven  want  less,  In  the  form  ol 
bombing  pauses  or  de-escalations. 

"Most  senators  feel  their  constituents 
think  as  they  do,  46  reporting  the  folks  at 
home  disapprove  the  handling  of  the  war.  22 
reporting  constituent  approval.  They  notice  a 
recent  change  In  their  public's  opinion,  too. 
Thirty-three  of  the  senators  say  their  peo- 
ple have  shifted,  and  28  of  them  say  It  Is  In 
the  direction  of  wanting  less  military  action. 
"On  bombing  policy,  the  Senate  goes  in 
all  directions.  Eighteen  want  bombing  of  the 
North  completely  stopped.  Twenty-one  say 
It  should  be  Increased,  to  Include  more 
lucrative  targets.  Twenty-four  go  along  with 
whatever  the  President  or  the  military  want 


to   do.    and    12    suggest    less   bombing   or   a 
pause. 

"The  sleeper  question  of  the  survey  turned 
out  to  be  the  last  one.  asking  If  the  senators 
favored  direct  negotiations  with  the  Vlet- 
cong.  There  was  more  agreement  on  this 
than  anything  else.  Forty-six  senators  said 
yes.  Sixteen  said  no  to  direct  talks  with  the 
guerrilla  front.  One  of  them  wanted  a  mili- 
tary victory  so  complete  as  to  have  no  Vlet- 
cong  left  to  negotiate  with, 

"Many  answers  to  the  C.B.S.  News  survey 
were  qualified,  Justifying  the  opinion  of  sev- 
eral senators  that  polls  never  really  satisfy 
with  a  full  measurement  of  attitudes,  but 
three  things  do  emerge:  a  crumbling  of  the 
solid  front  support  given  three  years  ago 
with  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution,  an  In- 
fectious restlessness  In  the  Senate  and  among 
Its  constituents  with  the  progress  of  the  war. 
and  a  growing  impatience  with  a  long  twi- 
light struggle  where  victories  do  not  decide, 
and  the  end  cannot  be  seen." 

Whether  or  not  they  mean  It,  the  leaders 
of  the  Administration  miss  no  opportunity  to 
WTlng  their  hands  and  insist  that  It  Is  peace, 
and  not  victory,  they  seek,  and  that  they  are 
ready  at  any  time  to  sit  down  with  anyone 
anywhere,  and  so  on.  ("I  would  depart  to- 
day for  any  mutually  convenient  spot."  Rusk 
said,  "If  I  could  meet  a  representative  of 
North  Vietnam  with  whom  I  could  discuss 
peace  in  Southeast  Asia.")  Do  they  mean  It? 
Who  knows?  If  they  don't  mean  It,  why  are 
they  saying  It?  If  they  didn't  talk  so  much, 
the  cred'lblllty  gap  might  narrow.  But  they  go 
on.  Week  after  week,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  master  of  the  greatest  war  ma- 
chine In  history,  seems  to  be  trying  to  signal 
to  us,  his  countrymen,  that  the  damned 
thing  Isn't  working,  that  the  bombing  Is 
pointless,  that  It  should  be  stopped.  Does  he 
speak  for  the  President?  Evidently  not,  but 
he  stlU  has  the  Job.  As  for  the  President, 
speaking  of  mankind's  behavior  In  this  cen- 
tury, he  said  earlier  this  month.  In  Williams- 
burg, Virginia,  "We  can  take  no  pride  In 
the  fact  that  we  have  fought  each  other  like 
animals."  He  added  that  It  "Is  really  an 
Insult  to  the  animals,  who  live  together  In 
more  harmony  than  human  beings  seem  to 
be  able  to  do."  After  some  generalizations  on 
other  failures  of  statesmanship,  he  said. 
"Shame  on  the  world  and  shame  on  its  lead- 
ers," Those  who  support  the  war.  like  those 
who  oppose  it,  appeal  not  to  the  |>atrlotlc 
heart  but  to  the  bleeding  one.  This  is  with- 
out precedent. 

Consider,  also,  the  attitudes  toward  civil- 
ian deaths,  and  casualties,  and  the  general 
human  sufTering  brought  by  the  war  to  the 
Vietnamese,  North  and  South.  These,  too. 
are  without  known  precedent.  Whether  this 
war  is  like  or  unlike  any  earlier  one.  It  resem- 
bles all  modern  wars  In  that  noncombatants 
are  killed,  the  Innocent  suffer  greatly,  and 
there  is  much  cruel  and  needless  destruction. 
In  Korea,  we  bombed  and  shelled  villages, 
killed  cotintless  women  and  children.  No 
senate  committees  postered  the  generals  to 
learn  how  many  civilians  had  been  killed 
or  what  steps  were  being  taken  to  avoid  the 
slaughter  of  the  Innocents.  C'est  la  guerre. 
We  killed  a  great  many  civilians  In  the 
Second  World  War.  If  they  were  Germans  or 
Japanese,  it  served  them  right,  (Hiroshima 
produced  some  Immediate  revulsion,  but  It 
was  the  newness  and  hldeousness  of  the 
weapon  employed  that  affected  us.  who  had 
been  little  moved  by  wider  killing  with  mere 
TNT.)  If  they  were  Italians  or  Frenchmen, 
we  thought  of  their  deaths  as  gallant  sacri- 
fices they  made  happily  for  the  liberation  of 
their  soil.  To  be  sure,  civilized  people  have 
always  felt  that  noncombatants  should  be 
spared  to  the  greatest  extent  consistent  with 
military  needs,  but  until  now  there  was  no 
doubt  "in  anyone's  mind  that  the  military 
needs — provided,  of  course,  they  were  our 
own — should  be  the  first  consideration.  Any 
sense    of   outrage   over   atrocities   and   dead 


civilians  was  directed  at  the  enemy.  Now.  tor 
the  first  time,  the  conscience  of  a  large  part 
of  the  nation  has  been  arotised  by  agonies 
for  which  our  own  forces  are  responsible. 

All  wars  are  brutalizing,  and  perhaps  la 
the  random  violence  of  the  past  few  ye&n 
( not  merely  the  riots — not  even  so  much  the 
riots  as  the  mtirders  and  assassinations)  we 
are  paying  part  of  the  price  for  sanctioned 
murder  In  the  name  of  antl-Communlsm, 
self-determination,  and  democracy.  But  what 
seems  already  clear — from  the  size  of  the 
anti-war  movements,  from  the  muting  of  the 
eagles,  from  the  outrage  over  atrocities  and 
civilian  losses — Is  that  there  Is  building  up 
In  this  country  a  powerful  sentiment  not 
simply  against  the  war  In  Vietnam  but 
against  war  Itself,  not  simply  against  bomb- 
ing m  Vietnam  but  against  bombing  any- 
where at  any  time  for  any  reason,  not  simply 
against  the  slaughter  of  Irmocents  In  an  un- 
Just  conflict  but  also  against  the  slaughter 
of  those  who  may  be  far  from  Innocent  in  a 
Just  conflict.  The  youthful  protesters  would 
probably  acknowledge  this  without  hesita- 
tion, only  asking  themselves  why  anyone 
should  labor  the  point  so  heavily.  (Some 
would  no  doubt  go  further,  and  say  that  they 
oppose  not  only  the  wars  this  government 
runs  but  everything  else  It  does.)  Their  eld- 
ers, thinking  of  a  past  they  find  It  necessary 
to  be  true  to,  cannot  ttirn  pacifist  overnight 
They  must  distinguish  between  this  war  and 
the  wars  they  have  supported  In  the  past— 
up  to  and  Including  the  war  In  the  Middle 
East  a  few  months  ago.  But  In  fact  our  pres- 
ent war  Is  different  mainly  in  that  It  seenu 
endless  and  hopeless. 

Is  it  possible  for  us  to  come  through  this 
experience,  if  we  come  through  at  all,  as  a 
pacifist  nation?  I  suppose  not.  "Pacifist  na- 
tion" seems  a  contradiction  in  terms.  If  all 
of  us,  or  most  of  us.  were  pacifists,  we  would 
have  little  reason  to  be  a  nation.  Defense 
Is  the  fundamental  ralson  d'fetre  for  the  mod- 
em state.  And  If  a  pacifist  nation  didn't  come 
apart  at  the  seams,  some  non-pacifist  na- 
tion would  tear  It  apart.  It  seems  to  me, 
though,  that  if  the  war  goes  on  and  if  op- 
position to  it  continues  to  Increase  at  the 
present  rate,  there  will  in  time  be  a  testing 
of  this  whole  proposition.  No  government 
that  Is  not  totalitarian  can  go  on  indefinitely 
fighting  a  hard  war  that  its  people  hate. 
Something  has  to  give.  Either  the  govern- 
ment yields  to  the  popular  will  or  It  becomes 
oppressive  and  stifles  the  protest  by  terror. 
Thus  far.  there  Is  no  sign  that  our  govern- 
ment has  faced  the  question.  With  very  few 
exceptions,  as  far  as  the  anti-war  move- 
ment Is  concerned,  police  power  has  been 
used  sparingly  and  In  the  Interests  of  do- 
mestic tranquillity. 

Pew  other  governments,  even  when  they 
were  not  at  war.  would  be  as  restrained  as 
this  one  has  been  In  dealing  with  protest 
movements,  including  violent  ones.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  Is  In  part  because  we  are 
waging  the  Vietnam  war  with  an  essentially 
professional  military  force.  Its  morale  Is  said 
to  be  high  and  not  to  be  much  affected  by 
what  Is  going  on  here.  This  state  of  affairs 
cannot  last  indefinitely.  Morale  will  be  af- 
fected, and  then  the  test  will  be  made.  I  can- 
not figure  the  odds  on  the  outcome.  On  the 
one  hand,  repression  Is  the  safest,  surest, 
cheapest  course  for  any  government  to  take. 
I  can  Imagine  the  coming  to  power  of  an 
American  de  Gaulle,  or  even  of  someone  a 
lot  more  authoritarian  than  de  Gaulle. 

Much  of  the  troublemaklng  in  the  months 
and  years  ahead  will  be  the  work  of  Negroes, 
and  I  can  even  imagine  the  imposition  of  a 
kind  of  American  apartheid — at  least  In  the 
North,  where  Negroes  live  in  ghettos  that 
are  easily  sealed  off.  If  there  should  be  the 
win  to  do  It.  It  could  be  done  quite  "legally " 
and  "Constitutionally."  There  are  enough 
smart  lawyers  around  to  figure  out  how.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  Is  unprecedented  op- 
position to  the  war  inside  the  odious  "power 
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-ture"  Itself.  There  is  much  opposition 
InCongress  and  in  every  department  in  the 
'ederal  government. 

'  The  governors  of  large  states  and  the 
mavors  of  great  cities— among  them  the 
Mavor  of  New  York— are  opposed  to  the  war. 
The  supreme  Court,  which  was  such  a  bas- 
tion of  Uberty  in  the  McCarthy  years,  would 
make  things  as  hard  as  possible  for  all  the 
jmart  lawyers.  The  government  could,  of 
course  Ignore,  or  even  abolish,  the  Supreme 
Court  But  the  Court  is  not  the  only  Ameri- 
can institution  that  has  proved  quite  re- 
sUlent  in  periods  of  stress.  The  churches,  the 
nress  the  universities— all  are  centers  of  dls- 
lent  It  could  prove  to  be  crucial  that  the 
American  middle  class— as  despicable  as  the 
Esubllshment  in  the  minds  of  the  young 
and  alienated— Is   also  a  center  of  dissent. 

The  proletariat  may  not  be  willing  to  call 
off  strikes  or  accept  pay  cuts  because  of  the 
war  but  It  offers  little  support  to  the  protest 
movements.  If  we  are  now  undertaking,  or 
are  about  to  undertake,  a  radical  alteration 
in  values,  support  for  It  will  come  not  from 
the  workers  but  from  an  unproclalmed,  and 
even  unwanted,  alliance  beween  relatively  af- 
fluent whites,  of  whom  I  happen  to  be  one. 
and  what  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan  calls  the  "un- 
derclass," consisting  mainly  of  unemployed 
Negroes,  many  of  whom  want  to  kill  me. 
'  I  want    American    democracy    to    survive. 
It  IS  in  many  ways  a  fraud.  It  Is  not  keeping 
r.s  promises  to  the  American  Negroes.  It  has 
abused  them  and  many  other  people.  It  has 
very  little  aesthetic   or   intellectual    appeal. 
But  under  It  there  Is  at  least  a  hope  of  re- 
demption. Things  do  get  done  here  that  don't 
get  done  under  other  systems.  But  it  now 
seems  clear  to  me  that  if  American  democracy 
does  survive  It  will  be  something  quite  differ- 
ent from  what  we  have  known.  I  find  It  hard 
at  this  stage  to  see  how  a  victory  for  democ- 
racy will  not  also  be  a  victory  for  pacifism. 
Those  who  vrtll  lead  the  struggle  are,  whether 
they  acknowledge  It  or  not,  renouncing  war 
as  an  instrument  of  policy.  They  may  Insist 
that  of  course  they  would  fight  the  enemy 
M  the  gatee,  or  perhaps  take  arms  agaln«t 
a  new  Hitler  if   one  should   arise.   But   the 
wars  of  the  future — at  leaat,  those  that  would 
have  any  Ideological  content — are  not  going 
to  be  like  the  wars  of  the  past. 

India  and  Pakistan  or  India  and  China 
may  fight  over  bits  and  pieces  of  territory. 
but  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
are  agreed  on  the  need  for  common  efforts 
to  cool  It  when  such  disputes  get  hot.  Most 
future  wars  are  apt  to  be  like  the  war  in 
Vietnam— wars  that  will  be  called  by  their 
instigators  "wars  of  national  liberation."  The 
Sonet  Union,  as  Nikita  Khrushchev  long  ago 
informed  us,  will  support  them.  From  its 
point  of  view,  they  are  irresistible.  They  cost 
next  to  nothing  and  drive  us  Americans  out 
of  our  minds.  But  If  we  survive  as  anything 
'.Ike  a  free  society,  we  will  not  be  entering 
them.  I  simply  cannot  imagine  this  country, 
under  anv  President  chosen  in  a  free  elec- 
tion, taking  on  another  Vietnam,  If  this  is 
so.  It  may  be  good  news.  But  It  means  that 
we  won't  have  much  In  the  way  of  a  foreign 
policy.  We  will  draw  back  from  all  difficult 
situations.  We  will  leave  the  field  to  those 
who  have  not  renounced  war. 

I  hold  a  kind  of  Tolstoyan  view  of  history, 
and  believe  that  It  Is  hardly  ever  possible  to 
determine  the  real  truth  about  how  and  why 
we  got  from  here  to  there.  Since,  I  find  It 
extremely  difficult  to  uncover  my  own  mo- 
tives. I  hesitate  to  deal  with  those  of  other 
people,  and  I  positively  despair  at  the 
thought  of  ever  being  really  sure  about  what 
has  moved  whole  nations  and  whole  genera- 
tions of  mankind.  No  explanation  of  the 
causes  and  origins  of  any  war— of  any  large 
happening  In  history — can  ever  be  for  me 
much  more  than  a  plausible  one.  a  reason- 
able hypothesis.  But  If  we  cannot  answer 
the  "how"  and  "why"  questions  with  any- 
thing like  certitude,  we  can  answer  a  good 


many  of  the  "what"  ones,  and  this  some- 
times enables  us  to  eliminate  at  least  some 
of  the  suggested  "how"s  and  "why"s.  In  re- 
gard to  Vietnam,  I  feel  confident  In  Isolat- 
ing certain  non-cavises  and  non-orlglns.  We 
did  not  go  Into  Vietnam  spoiling  for  a  war. 
It  was  not  the  American  attitude  at  the 
Geneva  Conference  In  1954  that  made  what 
everyone  uow  speaks  of  as  the  "Geneva 
agreements"  tinworkable.  A  far  more  likely 
thesis  Is  that  they  proved  unworkable  be- 
cause the  Russians  gave  the  French  (and  the 
South  Vietnamese)  better  terms  than  they 
needed  to,  in  the  expectation  that  the 
French  would  on  this  acootmt  decide  not  to 
enter  the  proposed  European  Defense  Com- 
munity. However  that  may  be.  those  so- 
called  agreements  were  not  a  diplomatic 
settlement  of  any  kind  but  simply  a  docu- 
ment setting  forth  the  terms  of  a  cease-fire. 
To  quote  John  McAllster  again: 

"There  were  only  three  documents  signed 
at  Geneva,  and  only  four  signatories  were 
involved:  France,  the  royal  governments  of 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  and  the  Vletmlnh.  [The 
Vletmlnh  was  an  army,  not  a  goverimient. 
What  we  think  of  as  the  South  Vietnamese, 
or  antl-Communlst  Vietnamese,  were  never 
consulted.]  These  agreements  were  not 
treaties  and  they  were  not  formally  ratified 
by  any  government  by  any  process.  They 
were  simply  agreements  between  the  oppos- 
ing military  commands  to  stop  the  fighting 
in  Indo-Chlna  and  to  take  measiu-es  to  pre- 
vent the  fighting  from  being  resumed.  Some 
confusion  has  resulted  because  the  'Pinal 
Declaration  of  the  Geneva  Conference," 
which  'noted'  the  key  provisions  of  the  vari- 
ous cease-fire  agreements,  seemed  to  emanate 
from  all  nine  conference  participants.  How- 
ever, this  'Final  Declaration'  was  not  signed 
by  any  of  the  participants.  It  was  yet  another 
cold-war  device  to  mask  the  lack  of  con- 
sensus among  the  major  powers — an  "un- 
signed treaty."  " 

We  have  sinned  greatly  and  frequently 
since  1964.  but  not  always  In  the  ways  that 
we  think  we  have.  We  did  not  go  into  Viet- 
nam hoping  for  a  war;  after  all.  we  had  Just 
passed  up  a  splendid  opportunity  to  join 
the  fighting  with  our  then  friends  the 
French  at  our  side.  But  we  were  not  taken 
altogether  by  surprise  at  discovering  that 
nothing  really  had  been  settled  by  Geneva. 
Two-fifths  of  our  aid  In  the  early  days 
was  military,  but  something  beyond  this  fig- 
ure persuades  me  that  we  were  after  some- 
thing a  bit  more  decent  that  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  firing  range.  The  non-Com- 
munist state  that  came  Into  being  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  Geneva  Conference  looked 
to  our  forelgn-ald  people  as  If  It  might  ac- 
tually work,  as  If  It  might  turn  out  to  be  a 
nice,  prosperous,  well-behaved  little  democ- 
racy. In  the  bright  light  of  hindsight,  this 
seems  a  ridiculous  dream.  And  what  may 
have  been  ridiculous  about  It  was  not  that 
people  like  the  Emperor  Bao  Dal  and  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem  would  never  let  It  happen  but, 
rather,  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  would  never  let  It 
happen.  We  are  always  being  told  what  aw- 
ful people  we  have  supported  In  Saigon  while 
all  along  there  has  existed  the  alternative 
of  stjpportlng  the  Vietnamese  Thomaa  Jef- 
ferson. Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  and  having  him  on 
our  side. 

Ho  sounds  a  lot  more  attractive  than  most 
of  the  types  we  have  lately  been  dealing 
with,  and  It  might  have  been  very  smart  of 
us  back  before  1950.  say,  to  try  to  strike  up 
some  sort  of  deal  with  him.  And  Ho  could 
not  have  been  much  Interested  In  ub  In  the 
early  fifties  (and  anyway  think  of  what  Mc- 
Carthy would  have  said),  and  Diem  then 
did  not  have,  or  was  concealing,  his  cloven 
hoof.  Diem  never  seemed  a  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, or  even  a  Lyndon  Johnson,  but  he  looked 
no  worse  than  our  man  In  Korea,  Syngman 
Rhee.  And  one  can  at  least  advance  the 
hypothesis  that  our  troubles  have  grown  not 
out  of  Dlem's  "failure"  and  ours  to  create 


a  good  society  In  South  Vietnam  but  out  of 
a  certain  amount  of  early  success,  or.  If  not 
that,  out  of  Bo's  fear  that  we  might  gome- 
how  succeed  someday.  It  cotild  also  be  that 
be  was  not  unmindful  of  the  possibilities  for 
looting.  The  Americans  had  put  a  good 
many  desirable  things— Including  a  lot  of 
expensive  and  well-made  weaponry — In  South 
Vietnam,  and  If  he  could  knock  over  the 
government  without  too  much  difficulty  they 
would  all  be  his. 

Senator  Pulbrtght  has  been  saying  lor 
veers  that  foreign  aid  Is  dangerous,  because 
it  can  lead  to  war.  I  think  he  Is  right.  We 
invest  money  and,  more  Important,  hope  In 
a  country,  and  when  some  thugs  threaten  to 
wreck  the  country  and  dash  Its  hopes  and 
ours  we  are  tempted  to  police  the  place.  Some 
of  the  moet  promising  governments  In  Africa 
are  likely  to  go  to  pieces  because  the  leader* 
of  less  "hopeful  neighboring  states  elthw 
cant  stand  the  thought  that  the  people 
across  the  way  are  going  to  make  It  or  feel 
that  neighbors  ought  to  share  and  share 
alike.  In  the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties, 
many  Americans  who  had  no  appetite  for 
war  and  no  thought  that  there  would  be  one 
urged  that  we  give  Saigon  enough  military 
assistance  to  put  down  the  Vletcong  and 
enable  the  government  at  least  to  stand  on 
Its  feet  and  have  enough  time  and  energy  to 
make  something  of  Itself.  They  should  have 
known  better.  But  there  was  no  reajson  then 
to  think  of  the  difficulties  with  the  Vletcong 
as  having  much  to  do  with  the  balance  of 
power  In  Asia. 

Indeed — and  here,  perhaps.  Is  another  Im- 
portant difference  between  this  war  and 
Korea — it  seems  to  have  been  our  Interven- 
tion on  a  large  scale  that  gave  the  war  a  real 
balance-of-p>ower  meaning.  In  the  early  six- 
ties, when  Laos  was  a  more  troublesome 
place  than  Vietnam,  the  Russians  were  look- 
ing the  other  way.  In  tha.t  period,  too.  the 
"domino  theory"  was  generally  discredited. 

There  may  then  have  been  a  chance  for  a 
President  "to  reappraise — agonizingly,  of 
course — the  whole  affair  and  order  a  phase- 
out  Vietnam  was  still  an  obscure  place,  and 
with  us  no  longer  Involved  It  would  have 
been  still  more  obscure.  I  speak  of  a  time 
when  Kennedy  was  alive.  He  could  probably 
have  de-escalated,  but  instead  he  escalated. 
If  he  had  lived,  and  If  he  had  beaten  Gold- 
water  or  some  other  Republican  In  19«4,  he 
might  have  altered  his  strategy  at  some  later 
point.  But  he  died,  and  Johnson  pursued  his 
policy  with  a  vengeance,  thereby.  In  my  view, 
givln'g  the  domino  theory  a  Strang  validity  It 
had  earlier  lacked:  The  dominoes  might  fall 
in  a  certain  way  because  we  set  them  up  that 
way.  If  we  had  got  out  of  Vietnam  five  years 
ago,  the  balance  of  power  in  Asia  might  have 
been  affected  only  insignificantly  and  Imper- 
ceptibly. If  we  got  out  tomorrow,  the  con- 
sequences might  be  very  serious  Indeed.  We 
have  painted  oxirselves  in. 

Until  early  In  1985.  I  felt  that  our  role  In 
Vietnam  was  defensible.  The  rulers  of  the 
country  seemed  an  untrustworthy  lot.  but 
that  did  not  appear  a  good  reason  for  turn- 
ing the  place  over  to  the  Vletcong.  Knowing 
that  a  developing  nation  cannot  possibly 
manage  war  and  reform  at  the  same  time 
without  assistance,  I  felt  that  our  assistance 
in  putting  down  an  Insurgency  was  helpful. 
The  fact  that  the  insurgents  were  natives  did 
not  bother  me:  so  were  their  antagonists,  and 
I  have  never  believed  that  civil  wars  are 
somehow  more  virtuous  and  rational  than 
wars  of  any  other  kind. 

From  my  point  of  view,  the  operations  of 
the  Vletcong  were,  and  still  are,  every  bit  &6 
irrational  as  I  now  believe  ours  are.  They 
don't  seem  to  mind  destroying  their  country 
any  more  than  we  do.  I  can  understand  why 
some  Americans  should  be  Indifferent  to  the 
fate  of  Vietnam — to  a  certain  degree,  and  to 
my  own  dismay,  I  am  coming  to  feel  that  way 
myself— but  I  cannot  tinderstand  why  any 
Vietnamese  should  be  Indifferent  to  It. 
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I  wish  Johnson  would  swallow  his  pride, 
whatever  the  consequences,  but  It  seems  to 
me  It  Is  positively  IdloUc  for  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  not 
to  take  Johnson  and  Rusk  at  their  word  and. 
if  what  they  are  saying  Is  all  a  bluff,  call  It. 
Why  not  set  a  place  and  a  date,  and  see 
whether  Rusk  shows  up?  Everybody  knows 
that  unless  American  forces  stay  In  Viet- 
nam for  the  rest  of  history  the  Vletcong  are 
going  to  have  their  triumphs  anyway;  If  they 
negotiated  us  out  of  there  tomorrow  on  any 
terms  at  all,  the  country  would  be  theirs  be- 
fore long.  Tran  Van  Dlnh,  a  former  South 
Vietnamese  diplomat,  at  odds  with  the  Sai- 
gon regime,  has  speculated  that  this  very 
knowledge  may  be  a  reason  for  Ho's  not  ne- 
gotiating. 

Our  departure  would  create  a  vacuum  that 
would  for  a  time  be  ailed  by  the  Vletcong  but 
wovild  ultimately  be  vulnerable  to  Chinese 
pressure.  Tran  Van  Dlnh  believes  that  one  of 
the  last  things  Ho  really  wants  is  a  com- 
plete American  pullout.  il  the  Vletcong  can 
remain  as  strong  as  they  seem  to  be  with  all 
the  Americans  chasing  them  around  the 
country,  they  should  have  no  trouble  at  all 
seizing  power  after  they  sat  down  and  told  us 
enough  lies  about  the  future  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  us  not  to  agree  to  get  out.  The 
American  people  love  to  be  lied  to  at  peace 
conferences,  and  If  that  happened  In  this 
Instance  the  guerrilla  could  put  away  his 
shooting  Irons,  turn  respectable,  run  for 
office,  and  run  the  country.  General  Ky  could 
get  a  Job  with  Pan  American  World  Airways 
or  just  loll  about  on  the  Riviera,  where  he 
would  be  an  authentic  part  of  the  scene 
and  would  find  a  lot  of  his  old  friends  as  well 
as  many  new  ones. 

Nothing  so  agreeable  is  going  to  happen. 
It  Is  up  to  iw  to  make  the  first  move.  Until 
recently.  I  felt  that  the  best  first  move  would 
be  a  relatively  small  one — small  but  visible: 
not  necessarily  putting  an  end  to  the  bomb- 
ing but  announcing  a  plan  for  scaling  It 
down.  I  know  Air  Force  officers  who  wouldn't 
object  to  this.  Why,  It  may  be  asked,  should 
they,  since  the  targets  are  mostly  gone  any- 
way? But  many  other  Air  Force  people  would 
not  object  to  something  of  the  sort  being 
done  for  political  reasons  even  if  they  had 
strategic  reservations.  I  did  not  think  such 
a  move  would  be  of  the  least  help  In  "bring- 
ing Hanoi  to  the  conference  table,"  but  I 
thought  that  almost  any  deescalatlon  would 
put  an  end  to  our  scaring  everyone  else  about 
our  Intentions,  particularly  toward  the 
Chinese,  and  would  help  prepare  us  for  the 
Inevitable. 

In  time,  Johnson  or  some  other  President 
may  begin  a  phased  withdrawal  in  that  way. 
But  I  now  fear  that  It  will  soon  be  too  late — 
by  which  I  mean  too  late  to  undo  the  damage 
to  us.  And  It  Is  we  ourselves  In  this  moment 
of  history  that  we  must  think  of  before  we 
think  of  anyone  or  anything  else.  This  is  a 
terrible  thing  to  feel  compelled  to  say. 
Edwin  Relschauer,  in  his  "Beyond  Vietnam: 
The  United  States  and  Asia,"  argues  that  of 
the  three  options  he  thinks  we  have — escala- 
tion and  a  likely  war  with  China,  complete 
withdrawal  as  soon  as  possible,  and  plodding 
along  on  our  present  bloody  and  repugnant 
course — the  last  is  the  least  disastrous  and 
hence  the  most  acceptable. 

Relschauer,  who  was  until  recently  our 
Ambassador  In  Japan,  Is  a  fine  scholar  and 
humanist  who  has  great  respect  and  affection 
for  the  people  of  Asia,  among  whom  he  lived 
and  studied  for  many  years  before  John  P. 
Kennedy  persuaded  him  to  leave  scholarship 
for  diplomacy.  He  Is  no  hawk,  no  Imperialist, 
no  warrior  of  any  kind.  He  thinks  we  were 
crazy  ever  to  get  Into  this  and  crazy  to  have 
let  It  reach  this  point.  But  what  he  fears 
most  of  all  Is  that  If  we  abandon  this  under- 
taking now.  we  will  t€U  ourselves  that  Asia 
Is  impossible,  that  we  should  never  again 
have  anything  to  do  with  it.  and  will  aban- 
don not  only  Vietnam  but  all  of  Asia,  with 
the  likely  exception  of  Japan.  I  share  his 


fear.  We  might  treat  Asia  as  we  treated 
Europe  after  1918.  We  must  ask  ourselves 
right  now  whether  that  wouldn't  be  a  pretty 
good  Idea. 

From  some  points  of  view.  It  might  be  an 
excellent  Idea.  If  our  foreign  policy  In  Asia 
produces  such  a  monstrosity  as  the  Vietnam 
war.  why  not  get  out?  But.  as  Relschauer 
sees  it,  and  as  I  would  like  to  see  it,  our  for- 
eign policy  In  Asia  Is  more  than  Just  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  Most  of  Asia  needs  our  help 
desperately,  and  we  can  perhaps  use  a  good 
deal  of  Asian  help  In  growing  up.  I  want  to 
go  on  having  an  American  presence  in  Asia, 
because  I  don't  want  people  to  starve  to 
death  if  we  can  prevent  It,  and  I  don't  want 
Asians  to  despise  my  children  and  grand- 
children and  plot  to  destroy  them. 

Anyway,  the  thing  wouldn't  work.  In  re- 
cent years,  a  good  many  people  have  urged 
the  dismantling  of  NATO,  on  the  ground 
that  It  Is  no  longer  needed  and  that 
what  Is  sometimes  called  "the  European 
system"  can  work  on  its  ovra.  Whenever 
such  proposals  were  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  George  Ball,  the  former  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  and  a  dedicated  Euro- 
peanlst,  he  would  ask  their  sponsors  if  they 
remembered  what  had  happened  to  "the 
European  system"  in  1914  and  in  1939. 
Things  may  have  changea  In  Eurof>e  late- 
ly, but  there  has  never  been  anything  any- 
one could  call  "the  Asian  system,"  capable 
of  settling  what  diplomats  call  "regional" 
problems — usually  meaning  wars.  Even  if 
China  managed  to  contain  Itself,  which 
doesn't  seem  very  likely,  there  would  still 
be  a  good  deal  of  unpleasantness  between 
India  and  Pakistan.  Making  their  own  nu- 
clear weai>ona  might  seem  more  important 
to  them  than  it  does  now.  And  there  would 
be  unpleasantness  elsewhere  In  Southeast 
Asia.  And  who  knows  whether  some  of  Ja- 
pan's long-range  planners  might  not  start 
casting  a  speculative  eye  on  the  "power 
vacuums"  we  would  be  creating? 

Until  very  recently,  these  considerations 
put  me  In  substantial  agreement  with 
Relschauer  that  perhaps  Johnson's  way 
offers  fewer  dangers  than  any  of  the  others. 
But  now  I  think  we  have  reached — or  are 
Just  about  to  reach — a  point  at  which  the 
argument  no  longer  holds  water.  For  one 
thing.  If  we  continue  much  longer  we  may 
pull  out  of  Asia  whether  we  win,  lose,  or 
draw  in  Vietnam.  It  happens  to  be  the  view 
of  our  people  that  they  don't  want  their 
kids  to  be  killed  so  that  Asians  can  go  on 
eating.  Most  of  them  would  see  no  logic  in 
saying  there  is  a  necessary  connection  be- 
tween starvation  In  India  and  Americans 
getting  shot  in  Vietnam,  but  even  If  the 
logic  were  self-evident  they  would  reject  it. 
Beyond  all  that,  however,  we  seem  as  In- 
capable as  the  South  Vietnamese  of  running 
a  war — or,  at  any  rate,  this  war — and  doing 
anything  worthwhile  at  the  same  time. 
Congress  Insists  on  cutting  o\ir  decent  pro- 
grams elsewhere  In  the  world — to  say  noth- 
ing of  those  In  this  country — almost  to  the 
point  of  absurdity.  In  a  literal  sense.  It  Is 
finding  a  way  to  make  the  wretched  of  the 
earth  foot  the  bill  for  Vietnam.  This  Isn't 
Its  Intention,  and  as  a  nation  we  are  stUl 
more  generous  than  most,  yet  not  only  are 
Innocent  people  dying  in  Vietnam  but.  be- 
cause of  the  dollars-and-cents  cost  of  the 
war,  they  are  dying  In  Africa. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  Is  heading  too  many 
of  us  for  the  loony  bin.  People  who  could 
once  talk  sensibly  about  politics  are  becom- 
ing Inhlnged  and  disoriented  by  it.  Some  are 
really  thinking  seriously  of  running  Ronald 
Reagan  for  President.  A  young  man  who  used 
to  be  a  provocative  analyst  now  screwUy  and 
oracularly  proclaims  that  "morality,  like  pol- 
itics, starts  at  the  barrel  of  a  gun."  This  Is 
printed  In  a  local  highbrow  Journal,  and  It 
takes  a  professor  from  California  to  remind 
this  well-educated  ex-humanlst,  now  evi- 
dently en  route  to  some  kind  of  New  Left 


Fascism,  that  politics  enda  at  the  bwiel  of  i 
gun. 

Not  long  ago.  a  highly  intelligent  and  at- 
tractive young  Negro  spokesman  for  a  radlca' 
organization  said  that  he  couldn't  see  an? 
reason  anyone  should  write  a  book  about 
poverty — he  was  talking  of  Michael  Harring- 
ton's "The  Other  America'— because  anyone 
who  was  really  poor  and  had  lived  in  a  ghetto 
knew  all  there  was  to  know  about  it  anyway 
He  said  he  himself  could  tell  it  like  it  u 
but  thought  a  book  about  It  was  a  waste  of 
anyone's  time.  The  land  Is  filling  up  with 
cranks  and  zanies — some  well  intentloned 
some  vicious.  It  can  be  contended  that  Viet- 
nam Is  not  the  only  cause  of  goofing  off.  of 
alienation.  Of  course  it  Isn't.  But  It  provldM 
the  occasion,  and  it  heightens  the  degre* 
And  so  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  stay  on  in 
Vietnam  we  will  render  ourselves  incapable 
of  being  of  much  help  to  Asians  or  anyone 
else.  We  will  need  all  the  help  we  can  get 
ourselves.  If  Ronald  Reagan  became  Presi- 
dent, I'd  say  by  all  means  let's  not  have  a 
foreign  policy. 

I  want  us  to  get  out,  and  then  try  to  recover 
our  sanity,  so  that  we  may  face  the  conse. 
quences.  Some  of  them  cause  me  almost  no 
concern.  The  spread  of  Communism  botberB 
me  very  little.  It  may  be  bad  In  some  places 
and  not  so  bad  in  others,  but  we  can  live 
with  it  Just  about  anywhere — even  ninety 
miles  from  Key  West.  Once,  it  was,  or  seemed 
to  be,  a  world  movement,  and  it  was  surely  a 
brutally  expansionist  one.  But  its  adven- 
tures in  expansionism  blunted  its  threat  u 
a  world  movement.  By  1948.  when  Tito  broke 
with  Stalin,  it  should  have  been  clear  that 
ideology  was  no  match  for  nationalism — at 
least  in  Europe.  When  China  broke  with  Rus- 
sia, it  was  obvious  that  the  same  thing  went 
for  Asia.  Perhaps  if  we  had  borne  in  mind  the 
history  of  earlier  religious  movements  we 
could  have  seen  all  this  fifty  years  ago. 

But  we  didn't  see  it.  and  neither,  of  course, 
did  they.  At  any  rate,  we  now  know  that  the 
mere  circumstance  that  a  piece  of  real  estate 
falls  under  Communist  control  doesn't  con- 
stitute a  threat  to  our  existence,  and  doesn't 
even  mean  there  Is  no  more  hope  for  the 
people  Involved.  Nor,  with  things  as  they  are, 
can  my  first  concern  be  with  the  indispu- 
table fact  that  by  pulling  out  we  would  be 
breaking  oior  pledge  not  only  to  the  Viet- 
namese but  to  the  Thais  and  others  to  whom 
what  would  follow  might  be  quite  painful. 
We  are  going  to  get  out  sooner  or  later  any- 
way, and  when  we  do  we  will  not  go  back  in, 
so.  no  matter  what  happens  In  the  near  fu- 
ture, they  are  going  to  have  to  work  out  their 
relations  with  China  without  much  support 
from  us. 

But  some  of  the  consequences  of  with- 
drawal disturb  me  greatly.  By  and  large.  I 
think  that  most  of  American  foreign  [XJlicy 
for  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  admirable. 
I  want  us  to  continue  to  be  part  of  the  world 
and  to  use  our  considerable  talents  for  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind.  I  suspect  that  If  we 
get  out  of  Vietnam  we  won't  have  much  left 
in  the  way  of  a  foreign  policy.  And,  most  of 
all.  I  fear  what  vrtll  happen  right  here  If  we 
withdraw.  Theodore  C.  Sorensen  writes  that 
since  Khrushchev  could  admit  a  mistake  In 
the  missile  crisis  five  years  ago,  and  Kennedy 
could  acknowledge  one  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  & 
year  before  that,  Lyndon  Johnson  ought  to 
be  able  to  do  the  same  thing  now. 

Here  are  two  analogies  that  do  not  work 
at  all.  The  missile  crisis  was  over  In  a  few 
days,  the  Bay  of  Pigs  in  a  few  hours.  No  Bu»- 
slan  soldiers  died  In  the  mlssUe  crisis,  no 
American  ones  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  It  would 
take  greater  magnanimity  and  a  greater  dedi- 
cation to  the  truth  than  we  have  any  right  to 
expect  of  any  politician  on  earth  for  Lyndon 
Johnson  to  say  that  this  whole  bloody  busi- 
ness is  a  mistake,  and  was  from  the  start. 
He  Just  cannot  and  will  not  do  It.  If  he  did. 
he  would  throw  this  country  into  worse  tur- 
moil than  It  has  known  at  any  time  since 
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he  ClvU  War.  Could  he  pull  out  and  either 
ttv  nothing  or  tell  some  lies?  Could  he  pos- 
7hiv  use  Senator  Aiken's  ploy  and  announce 
^t  we  had  achieved  our  ends  in  Vietnam 
!nd  were  vrithdrawlng?  Perhaps,  but  there 
OTUld  sUll  be  turmoil.  There  will  be  turmoil 
Whether  we  stay  or  go,  and  I  dread  It.  But 
Kstween  the  two,  I  have  less  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences of  withdrawal  than  of  those  of 
nerseverance. 

This  war  Is  Intolerable.  What  does  It  mean 
to  say  that?  Not  much— talk  Is  cheap.  I 
h&ven't  a  clue  as  to  how  we  can  get  out,  ana 
I  have  never  much  Uked  the  Idea  of  pro- 
oosing  without  knowing  of  a  means  of  dls- 
ooslng.  I  don't  think  we  can  write  our  way 
out  and  I  doubt  very  much  if  we  can  demon- 
strate our  wav  out.  But  out  U  where  I  want 
■08  to  be,  and  I  don't  know  what  a  man  can 
fio  except  sav  what  he  thinks  and  feels. 

—Richard  H.  Roveke. 


walls  of  the  Pentagon  were  pathetic  In  their 
failure  to  recognize  that  all  they  could  ex- 
pect In  return  would  be  the  faint  echo  of 
their  childish  chants  bouncing  back  to  their 
own,  overly-receptive  ears. 

There  will  be  no  material  battle  streamer 
for  the  "Pentagon  campaign,"  but  our  young 
men  In  uniform  who  bore  the  physical  brunt 
of  the  distasteful  affray — and  who  upheld 
the  dignity  of  their  uniforms  and  the  honor 
of  the  nation — can  know,  nevertheless,  that 
such  a  streamer  floats  above  their  flag,  in- 
visible and  unseen.  And  for  that  reason,  per- 
haps all  the  more  real. 

Their  comrades-in-arms,  fighting  In  Viet- 
nam, will  have  been  cheered  by  their  vic- 
tory. And  will  be  aware — we  hope — that  the 
clash  at  home  may  help  to  strengthen  our 
national  resolve  rather  than  diminish  It. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  PENTAGON 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  October  28,  1967,  contains  an 
editorial  entitled  "Get  Out  the  Disin- 
fectant." 'Which  I  feel  that  every  Amer- 
ican should  read.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Get  Out  thi  Disinfectant 
(By  Louis  StockstlU,  editor) 

The  biggest  and  splashiest  news  out  of 
Washington  In  recent  days — the  battle  of  the 
Pentagon — has  been  headlined  so  voclfer- 
ouBlv  by  the  dally  press,  radio  and  TV  (not 
onlv  before,  but  during  and  after) ,  that  there 
appears  to  be  little  left  to  talk  about,  now 
the  uproar  has  subsided. 

Even  so.  we  can't  resist  the  temptation  to 
•.ake  a  parting  boot  at  the  defeated  "war- 
nors  "  They  were  the  kind  of  crowd  that 
sparks  such  Inspiration. 

If  the  scruffy-looking  crows  who  fluttered 
about  with  their  Viet  Cong  flags  and  Che 
Guevara  signs  are  actually  nesting  In  the 
national  dovecot,  all  we  can  say  Is  that  the 
doves  would  be  well  advised  to  get  out  the 
disinfectant. 

Surely  no  discerning  citizen  would  be- 
lieve that  these  were  representative  Ameri- 
cans, sincerely  Interested  in  finding  an  honor- 
able and  peaceful  solution  to  the  problems  of 
Vietnam.  Prom  surface  appearances.  It  would 
seem  that  many  of  the  group  cannot  find 
peaceful  solutions  to  their  own  troubled 
■Md  Infantile  personalities. 

One  of  the  demonstration  speakers  was 
Doctor  Benjamin  Spook,,  the  learned  expert 
on  baby-care.  Perhaps  that  should  give  us  a 
clue. 

Another  "big  name"  in  the  mass  meeting 
was  autor  Norman  Mailer  (who  used  to  spell 
.'our-letter  words  with  only  three  letters 
before  graduating  to  the  undlluted-graffltl 
school).  He  managed  to  get  himself  arrested 
early  and  didn't  have  to  sit  out  In  the  cold 
wltli  the  less  affluent  peaceniks.  Obviously, 
not  only  a  resourceful  writer,  but  a  resource- 
ful individual. 

Also  among  the  celebrated  peace  pro- 
ponents was  the  gifted  poet,  Robert  Lowell, 
who.  if  cornered,  might  have  a  difficult  time 
reconciling  his  Impressive  tribute  to  the 
first  Bostonlan  klUed  In  the  Civil  War  with 
his  current  apostasy  of  our  efforts  to  strength- 
en the  basic  U.S.  belief  In  the  dignity  and 
freedom  of  man. 

Dissent  Is  as  American  as  the  Grand  Can- 
yon, but  If  It  is  to  be  worth  anything  it  must 
be  sounded  from  a  proper  forum  anid  articu- 
lated with  care  by  responsible  citizens.  The 
unkempt    crew    shouting    banalities   at    the 


LAW  PRODUCING  OPPOSITE  RE- 
SULT FROM  WHAT  SPONSORS 
INTENDED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  is  an  ironic  fact  of  life  that 
socioeconomic  legislation  does  not  al- 
ways produce  the  result  Its  sponsors  In- 
tend for  it  to  produce.  Open  housing  laws 
are  a  case  in  point.  Such  laws  rather 
than  bringing  about  racially  open  hous- 
ing may  produce  racially  closed  housing 
instead. 

It  appear.s  that  we  may  be  witnessing 
such  an  e:id  result  in  Takoma  Park,  just 
across  the  District  of  Columbia  line  In 
Mar^•land.  Residents  there  are  express- 
ing the  fca.  that  because  of  the  open 
housing  law  a  former  all-white  neigh- 
borhood may  become  all  black. 

What  Negroes  want  I  feel  sure.  Mr. 
President,  is  good  housing.  Good,  clean, 
adequate  housing  is  far  more  important, 
in  my  judgment,  than  any  number  of 
statutes  providing  so-called  open  hous- 
ing. The  problem  here  is  more  stringent 
building  codes,  stricter  supervision  of 
sanitation  and  public  health,  the  elimi- 
nation of  building  that  are  substand- 
ard— all  measures  that  can  be  under- 
taken in  most  communities  under  exist- 
ing laws. 

In  Takoma  Park,  petitions  are  now 
being  circulated  asking  that  no  more 
housing  be  sold  to  Negroes,  lest  a  new 
"black  belt"  be  created.  Significantly 
Negroes  are  reported  to  be  signing  the 
petition  because  they  are  concerned 
about  what  has  been  taking  place  in  that 
area  as  a  result  of  open  housing.  The  ef- 
fort to  stem  the  flow  of  nonwhlte  families 
into  the  area  is  biracial.  The  citizens  of 
both  white  and  Negro  races  are  seeking 
to  halt  what  they  call  "overintegration." 

Mr.  President,  il  is  as  diflBcult  now  as 
it  has  always  been  to  legislate  human 
nature.  I  favor  better  housing  and  better 
opportunities  in  general  for  Negroes. 
But  I  doubt  seriously  that  many  of  the 
ill-conceived  laws  we  have  been  asked 
to  enact  will  bring  about  the  Utopia 
which  the  sponsors  dream  of. 

In  Takoma  Park,  Negroes  themselves 
who  have  acquired  former  white  houses 
are  quoted  in  the  press  as  saying  that  if 
more  Negroes  move  in,  the  section  will 
become  another  ghetto. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  news  story  deahng  with  this 
situation  published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  October  30  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[The  Washington  Star.  Oct.  30, 1967] 

Biracial    Takoma    Pakk    Letteb    Warns    of 

"  o  vxriktigr  ation  " 

A  biracial  effort  has  begun  to  prevent 
"overintegration"  In  a  Takoma  Park  neigh- 
borhood that  has  changed  from  all  white  to 
about  one-fifth  Negro  in  the  last  five  years. 

A  letter  mailed  to  108  homes  In  the  neigh- 
borhood, reads  In  parf 

"The  white  families  don't  want  to  have  a 
disproportionate  number  of  Negro  famlUes 
in  the  neighborhood.  Neither  do  the  Negro 
families  want  their  children  to  end  up  in  an 
all-Negro  school.  If  something  isn't  done 
soon  to  reverse  the  trend,  we  are  going  to 
suffer  the  fate  of  overintegration." 

The  neighborhood  is  bounded  by  Plney 
Branch  Road.  Ray  Drive,  and  Takoma  and 
Boston  Avenues. 

"The  idea  wasnt  to  stop  Negroes  from 
moving  in."  said  Everett  A.  Jackson,  of  7512 
Dundalk  Road,  a  federal  goveriunent  em- 
ploye who  is  one  of  two  Negroes  whose  names 
are  attached  to  the  letter.  "It  was  to  have 
them  not  live  In  one  little  group." 

Kenneth  A.  Wood,  of  414  Boston  Ave.,  an- 
other government  worker  and  one  of  two 
white  residents  whose  names  are  attached, 
said  the  letter  was  mailed  Oct.  18  and  has 
elicited  little  outward  response  from  the 
neighbors.  However,  a  Negro  living  across 
the  street.  Mrs.  Emma  Morse,  a  pracUcal 
nurse,  said  she  liked  the  idea.  'If  more 
Negroes  move  In,"  she  said,  "the  neighbor- 
hood vrtll  become  just  another  ghetto." 

Another  neighbor  was  skeptical  of  the 
Idea.  Ro"  L.  Penley,  a  real  estate  agent  who 
lives  next  to  Mrs.  Moore  commented  that 
"it's  a  good  idea,  but  you  can't  start  an  ideal 
when  people  have  their  ideas  set." 

Penley  said  he  knows  of  four  white  families 
who  want  to  move  out  of  the  three  square 
block  neighborhood  because  of  the  growing 
number  of  Negroes  moving  in. 

Because  It  is  In  the  Montgomery  County 
part  of  Takoma  Park,  they  have  little  choice 
of  whom  they  can  sell  to.  The  county  has  an 
open  occupancy  law  that  has  virtually  no 
loopholes. 

Penley,  who  has  his  own  house  for  sale, 
said  he  Is  moving,  not  because  of  Negroes 
but  because  he  needs  more  room  for  his 
children. 

The  letter  mailed  to  the  neighborhood  also 
urges  that  one  way  to  maintain  racial  bal- 
ance Is  to  "stay  put  when  a  Negro  family 
moves  in  nearby."  It  continues:  "A  good 
thing  to  remember  in  all  this  Is  that  if  you 
move,  you  will  surely  lose.  Not  only  will  you 
lose  economically,  but  you  will  also  lose 
morally." 

SGT  ROBERT  T.  LEDELLAYTNER, 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN.,  DECORATED 

FOR  BRAVERY 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  article  published  In  the 
Slovak  Catholic  Sokol  on  October  4.  The 
article  describes  the  recent  decoration 
of  Sgt.  Robert  T.  Ledellaytner,  of  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  for  individual  acts  of  brav- 
ery in  Vietnam.  Sergeant  Ledellaytner  re- 
ceived four  decorations  at  special  honor 
ceremonies  at  the  Valley  Forge  General 
Hospital  in  Phoenix.  Pa. 

It  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  of  the 
acts  of  sacrifice  and  courage  made  daily 
bv  our  fighting  men  In  South  Vietnam. 
Sergeant  Ledellaytner  deserves  the  re- 
spect and  appreciation  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BBinn'OBT,  Conn.,  Sokol  Rschved  Pour 
Decorations  for  Bra  vert  in  Vietnam 

A  21-year-old  Bridgeport,  Conn..  Sokol  who 
was  twice  wounded  In  the  Viet  Nam  war  and 
twice  cited  for  Individual  acta  of  bravery  re- 
ceived lour  decorations  Sept.  29  at  special 
honor  ceremonies  at  Valley  Forge  General 
Hospital,  Phoenlzvllle,  Pa.    - 

Sgt.  Robert  T.  Ledellaytner,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Vernell  Ledellajrtner  of  383  Birmingham 
Street,  received  the  Silver  Star,  the  Army's 
third  highest  decoration  for  bravery;  the 
Bronze  Star  with  "V"  designation  for  valor: 
the  Air  Medal,  and  the  Purple  Heart  with  oak 
leaf  cluster  for  wounds  received  In  two  sepa- 
rate actions. 

n*    HOSPITAL    SCNCC    JITI,T 

A  patient  at  Valley  Forge  hospital  since 
July  1.  Sgt.  Ledellaytner  had  previously  been 
awarded  the  Army  Commendation  medal 
with  the  "V"  designation  for  valor. 

The  Bridgeport  soldier  also  received  the 
Sliver  Star  for  an  act  of  bravery  Feb.  5.  1966 
when  his  patrol  was  ambushed  and  pinned 
down  by  Viet  Cong  machine  gun  bunker  50 
meters  to  the  front.  The  Army  said  Sgt.  Le- 
dellaytner advanced  under  heavy  fire  and 
hurled  two  hand  grenades,  destroying  the 
bunker  and  killing  two  Viet  Cong. 

He  was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star  with 
"V"  designation  for  his  actions  Feb.  2.  1966 
when  his  patrol  came  under  heavy  enemy 
fire  while  crossing  a  rice  paddy.  Three  mem- 
bers of  the  patrol  were  hit,  the  Army  said, 
and  Sgt.  Ledellaytner  exposed  himself  to  the 
enemy  Are  to  give  first  aid  to  the  wounded 
men. 

WOUNDED    TWICE 

For  woiinds  received  In  two  separate  ac- 
tions on  May  19  and  June  16  of  this  year 
Sgt.  Ledellaytner  was  presented  the  Purple 
Heart  with  oak  leaf  clioster.  He  received  the 
Air  Medal  for  meritorious  achievement  for 
taking  part  In  sustained  aerial  flights  during 
a  period  from  May  6  to  May  19  of  this  year. 

A  graduate  of  Notre  Dame  Catholic  high 
school,  Robert  entered  the  Army  In  June  of 
1964  and  took  basic  training  at  Port  Dlx. 
N.J.  Following  paratrooper  training  at  Fort 
Bennlng,  Oa.,  and  a  stateside  assignment 
with  the  lOlst  Airborne  division  at  Fort 
Campbell,  Ky.,  Sgt.  Ledellaytner  was  assigned 
to  the  First  Brigade  of  the  502nd  Infantry 
Division  In  Vietnam  In  July  of  1965. 

He  is  a  member  of  Assembly  133.  Slovak 
Catholic  Sokol.  Our  Supreme  OfBcer.  Henry 
Luchansky,  called  this  special  story  to  our 
attention.  We  felicitate  Sgt.  Ladellaytner  and 
commend  him  for  his  bravery,  assuring  him 
that  we  are  proud  of  his  war  record.  We  join 
the  officers  and  members  of  Assembly  133  In 
wishing  him  good  health  and  God's  blessing. 


OIL   SHALE:    PUBLIC   HOT   POTATO 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion,  an  article  published  recently  In 
the  September-October  issue  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wyoming  Alumnews  deserves 
public  attention. 

The  article,  entitled  "Oil  Shale:  Public 
Hot  Potato,"  is  one  of  the  most  detailed, 
comprehensive,  and  intelligent  presenta- 
tions of  the  oil  shale  question,  its  past. 
present,  and  future,  that  has  come  to  my 
attention  In  a  long  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On.  Sh.\le  :  I>rBLic  Hot  Potato 

(NoTX. — A  great  deal  of  the  factual  ma- 
terial m  this  article  Is  based  on  Information 


In  a  series  of  articles  written  by  Bert  Hanna 
which  appeared  In  the  Denver  Post  from  July 
16-27.  1967.) 

Oil  shale  has  become  a  public  hot  potato 
In  the  past  few  months,  and  one  expert  who 
has  been  studying  the  subject  for  years  says, 
"I  know  of  no  topic  on  the  public  scene — 
unless  It  be  Vietnam — on  which  there  Is  more 
Ignorance,  confused  thinking  and  dogmatic 
opinion  than  on  oil  shale." 

The  University  of  Wyoming  has  a  stake  In 
the  current  controversy  about  oil  shale,  since 
it  has  on  Its  campus  the  only  federal  Instal- 
lation devoted  to  ex{>erlmentatlon  Into  oil 
shale  and  It  has  volunteered  Its  services  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  assisting 
In  further  research  on  the  many  problems 
facing  the  country  If  the  vast  wealth  of  oil 
burled  In  rock  formations  In  the  Green  RK'er 
formation  Is  to  be  recovered  for  future  use. 
(See  following  article.) 

What  Is  oil  shale  and  why  Is  It  Important? 

OH  shale  Is  marlstone  (limestone  with 
clay)  containing  a  solid  organic  deposit 
called  kerogen.  These  deposits  are  mostly  the 
remains  of  small  plants  which  have  decom- 
posed through  millions  of  years.  Oil  can  be 
distilled  from  the  kerogen.  then  further  re- 
fined to  form  such  products  as  kerosene, 
gasoline,  dleeel,  and  Jet  fuel. 

The  shale  Itself  Is  a  fine-grained  sediment 
ranging  from  tan  or  gray-white  through 
brown,  blue,  to  nearly  black.  Organic  deposits 
appear  throughout  the  stone  In  horizontal 
layers  or  bands.  Richer  deposits  are  In  the 
darker  layers. 

Largest  amounts — some  16,500  square 
rmies — of  the  formation  occur  In  Colorado, 
Utah,  and  Wyoming,  with  the  greatest  con- 
centration being  in  the  Plceance  Creek  basin 
In  Rio  Blanco  and  Garfield  Counties  in  Colo- 
rado. Deposits  In  other  states  do  not  appear 
in  quantities  recoverable  by  present  msthods. 

A  figure  of  1.7  trillion  barrels  was  given 
recently  for  the  shale  oil  potential  of  the 
three-state  area  by  Dr.  Russell  O.  Wayland, 
acting  chief  of  the  Conservation  Division  of 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  However,  this 
figure  proves  meaningless  when  Dr.  Wayland 
continues  that  "only  about  80  billion  barrels 
of  shale  oil  are  considered  recoverable  by 
demonstrated  mining  and  retorting  meth- 
ods." 

The  smaller  figure  has  more  meaning  be- 
cause only  oil  occurring  at  the  ratio  of  15 
gallons  per  ton  in  beds  at  least  15  feet  thick 
can  be  recovered  economically.  Many  of  the 
beds  In  the  Green  River  formation  contain 
25  gallons  of  oil  to  a  ton  of  rock  in  deposits 
up  to  2,000  feet  thick.  But  80  billion  barrels 
of  oil  Is  well  worth  going  after,  since  this 
Is  more  than  twice  the  nation's  total  proved 
oil  reserves. 

Although  oil  shale  has  stirred  up  a  lot  of 
popular  interest  in  the  past  few  years.  It  Is 
no  new  product  and  was  known  to  Indians  In 
the  western  region  before  the  coming  of 
white  man  as  the  rock  that  would  burn. 

In  1913  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  dis- 
covered that  oil  shales  with  high  potential 
oil  yields  were  present  over  wide  areas  of  the 
Green  River  formation  In  Colorado,  Utah  and 
Wyoming. 

As  a  result  of  field  examinations,  the  Sur- 
vey in  1916  classified  the  major  portion  of 
the  formation  as  mineral  lands  valuable  as 
a  source  of  petroleiim  and  nitrogen.  In  De- 
cember 1916,  portions  of  this  formation  were 
withdrawn  by  presidential  order  for  exclusive 
use  and  benefit  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

The  Btireau  of  Mines,  a  division  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  started  Its  first 
research  laboratory  In  Larajnle  In  July,  1924. 
At  that  time  a  petroleum  field  office  was  es- 
tablished on  the  University  of  Wyoming  cam- 
pus through  a  cooperative  agreement  between 
the  University  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  ThU 
laboratory  concerned  Itself  only  with  petro- 
leum resources  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region 
until  1933,  when  it  was  closed  for  a  period  of 
two  years  due  to  lack  of  operating  funds. 

In  July,   1935,   the  office  was  reopened  on 
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the  campus  and  conducted  research  oa  ne 
troleum  problems  untU  1944.  At  that  tlm» 
the  Synthetic  Liquid  Fuels  Act  was  paasei 
by  congress  and  signed  Into  law  by  the  presi 
dent.  It  provided  for  studying  the  prepara' 
tlon  of  Uquld  fuels  from  oil  shale.  Research 
and  development  work  on  oil  shale  began  at 
the  Laramie  laboratory  tn  June  1944  Tt, 
University  of  Wyoming  donated  approximate- 
ly two  acres  from  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  campus  as  a  site  for  a  new  laboratory 
and  office  building  to  house  this  expanded 
research.  The  building,  presently  occupied  by 
125  employees  of  the  Laramie  Petroleum  R«. 
search  Center,  was  completed  In  the  sDrtni? 
of  1947.  '' 

Thus  for  the  past  33  years  Intensive  re- 
search has  gone  forward  on  the  Wyoming 
campus  Into  the  problems  of  oil  shale.  The 
Laramie  Center  now  devotes  about  three- 
fourths  of  Its  efforts  to  oU  shale. 

These  efforts  are  directed  toward  two  major 
areas — the  characteristics  of  oil  shale  and 
the  methods  of  converting  organic  portlonj 
of  oil  shale  Into  shale  oil. 

Basic  to  the  development  of  an  Industry  m 
oil  shale  is  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
rock  and  oil  produced  from  It.  This  research 
Is  aimed  at  determining  the  character,  com- 
position, and  properties  of  the  rocks;  what 
the  organic  matter  Is  and  where  it  came 
from;  what  takes  place  during  heating  of 
the  shale  to  produce  oil;  the  properties  of 
this  oil  from  which  finished  products  must 
be  made;  and  reactions  occurring  during  re- 
fining of  the  oil. 

The  first  major  area  of  research  at  the 
Center  breaks  down  Into  six  parts:  oil  yields 
of  representative  samples  of  deposits  are  de- 
termined by  a  standard  assay  method;  in- 
vestigation of  the  elemental  composition  of 
the  shale  organic  matter,  the  nature  and 
composition  of  the  shale  mineral  matter  and 
the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the 
rocks  themselves;  a  study  of  the  organic  ma- 
terial In  oil  shale:  the  separation  and  analy- 
sis of  the  complex  mixture  of  shale  oil:  In- 
vestigation of  the  chemistry  of  the  com- 
ponents m  shale  oil,  which  Includes  the  ef- 
fect of  heat  on  the  oil's  compounds;  and  the 
examination  of  Individual  molecules,  or 
even  parts  of  molecules,  by  spectroscopic 
methods. 

Research  Into  methods  of  converting  or- 
ganic parts  of  oil  shale  into  shale  oil  Is  con- 
ducted In  three  areas:  problems  of  retorting 
oil  shale  to  produce  shale  oil,  which  is  one 
of  the  moet  plaguing  ones  In  the  whole  oil 
shale  situation  and  will  be  dealt  with  at  more 
length  later;  engineering  problems  on  perme- 
ability, heat  transfer,  combustion  control, 
conversion  reactions  and  product  recovery: 
and  the  posfilbillty  of  converting  shale  oil  to 
a  material  more  nearly  resembling  petroleum 
for  which  refining  methods  are  available 

Some  significant  knowledge  In  all  these 
areas  has  been  gleaned  during  the  years  of 
investigation  at  the  Laramie  Center.  A  great 
deal  of  this  knowledge  has  been  put  Into  use 
at  the  Anvil  Points  Oil  Research  Center  near 
Rifle.  Colorado,  which  Is  In  the  heart  of  the 
oil  shale  region. 

This  plant,  established  first  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  presently  operated  by  several 
oil  companies,  has  been  producing  oil  from 
oil  shale  In  experimental  reports  for  some  15 
years,  but  processes  have  not  reached  the 
place  where  the  product  Is  competitive  eco- 
nomically with  petroleum. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  suspended  operation 
of  the  facilities  near  Rifle  in  1956  and  re- 
sponsibility for  their  maintenance  was  as- 
signed to  the  Laramie  Petroleum  Research 
Center.  Since  April  1964  the  facilities  have 
been  leased  by  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines 
Research  Foundation  which  has  been  op- 
erating them  under  a  research  contract  with 
six  oil  companies.  The  Laramie  Center  still 
has  personnel  stationed  at  the  facilities  to 
observe  research  being  conducted. 

On  Parachute  Creek,  northwest  of  Rifle, 
a  private  company.  The  OU  Shale  Corpora- 
tion  (TOSCO)    has  been  conducting  an  ex- 
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n.rtmental  plant  on  private  land  rich  in  oU 
iSle  and  now  plans  to  spend  $130  million 
n  a  large-scale  commercial  venture.  The 
°  panys  activities  are  directed  toward 
massive  mining  operation  and  subsequent 
above-ground  retorting  of  crushed  rock  to 
obtain  a  crude  shale  for  refinement. 

The  company  claims  to  have  made  a 
siimlflcant  break-through  In  production 
methods  which  allows  them  to  process  1,000 
tons  of  shale  per  day  now.  This  amount  wlU 
be  boosted  to  66,000  tons  of  crushed  rock 
per  day  with  the  first  58,000  barrels  of  oU 
to  flow  by  1970. 

One  difficulty  with  this  production  Is  that 
TOSCO  has  refused  to  permit  anyone  not 
closely  associated  with  the  project  to  get 
near  the  semi-works  plants  now  In  opera- 
tion. Contrasted  with  such  a  position  Is  the 
complementary  aspect  of  federal  and  Uni- 
versity experimentation  which  eventually  is 
available  to  Industry  for  commercial  applica- 
tion. 

An  additional  factor  In  TOSCO's  operation 
Is  that  Its  land  titles  may  not  be  uncon- 
tested. From  this  situation  emerges  the 
largest  problem  facing  the  shale  oil  indus- 
try today— that  of  land  rights. 

Although  over  80  per  cent  of  the  land 
containing  oil  shale  Is  publicly  owned  and 
thus  the  property  of  all  the  people,  various 
kinds  of  claims  have  been  filed  on  much  of 
the  land  under  several  different  mining  laws. 

When  portions  of  the  land  In  the  Green 
River  formation  where  withdrawn  from  pub- 
lic lands  in  1916  and  set  aside  for  the  U.S. 
Xavv,  this  action  triggered  the  filing  of 
thousands  of  mining  claims  covering  millions 
of  acres  in  the  area.  These  claims  were  filed 
•.mder  the  mining  law  of  1872.  which  per- 
mitted anyone  who  discovered  a  valuable 
mineral  deposit  on  the  public  domain  not 
closed  to  such  discovery  to  mine  the  mineral 
Without   any   payment   to    the   government. 

The  exact  acreage  of  claims  filed  under 
that  old  act  U  not  known  because  all  the 
miner  was  required  to  do  was  file  a  notice 
srtth  the  county  clerk  and  recorder's  office. 
However,  the  Interior  Department,  after  some 
amount  of  search,  estimates  some  30,000 
claims  covering  more  than  four  million  acres 
were  located  prior  to  1920. 

The  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  Feb.  25,  1920, 
superseded  this  old  law  and  withdrew  certain 
minerals.  Including  oil.  gas  and  oil  shale, 
from  its  provisions.  Instead,  It  provided  that 
a  miner  could  lease  but  not  gain  outright 
title  to  his  claim.  However,  the  law  did  not 
abrogate  valid  claims  under  the  old  law. 

The  Interior  Department  began  In  1920  to 
determine  what  shale  lands  were  already  cov- 
ered bv  valid  claims.  Between  1930  and  1933 
the  department  declared  22,245  claims  cov- 
ering 2.884.019  acres  In  the  three  states  null 
and  void  because  no  mining  work  had  been 
done  on  them  since  they  had  been  filed,  as 
required  by  law.  But  the  ruling  was  chal- 
lenged, and  the  Supreme  Court  declared  that 
the  department  was  wrong  In  declaring  claims 
to  be  null  and  void  on  the  fallure-to-work 
charges. 

In  April  1930,  the  federal  government  with- 
drew deposits  of  oil  shale  and  lands  contain- 
ing them  from  disposition  under  any  public 
laws.  But  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
continued  to  Issue  many  patents  on  mining 
claims,  some  as  late  as  1960. 

On  December  21,  1966,  Judge  William  E. 
Doyle  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  In  Denver, 
handed  down  a  historic  decision.  He  affirmed 
the  validity  of  patent  claims  on  about  16,000 
acres  of  land  Involved  In  four  contests 
brought  before  his  court.  TOSCO  of  the  west- 
ern Colorado  operation  was  one  of  the  liti- 
gants In  this  case.  This  decision  Is  now  being 
appealed. 

All  of  this  points  up  the  many  land  title 
problems  which  must  be  settled  before  com- 
mercial production  of  shale  oil  can  proceed. 
Most  authorities  agree  that  clearing  away 
this  "legalUtlc  underbrush,"  as  Secretary  of 


the  Interior  Stewart  UdaU  calU  It,  will  take  at 
least  10  years. 

Tied  Into  this  problem  Is  the  one  of  private 
versus  public  development.  Shall  the  federal 
government  lease  public  lands  to  private  oU 
compardes  for  development  or  let  private 
companies  mine  only  on  private  lands  and 
retain  the  riches  In  public  lands  for  the 
future?  This  controversy  has  caused  pro- 
ponents of  the  pubUc  land  theory  to  dub  the 
shale  oil  leasing  plan  a  "second  Teapot  Dome 
scandal." 

This  problem  must  also  be  solved  by  the 
courts  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  although  Secrertary  UdaU  Is  pushing 
ahead  vigorously,  the  soluUon  may  be  some 
time  In  coming. 

Other  knotty  problems  plague  the  produc- 
tion of  shale  oil.  Since  the  oil  Is  buried  In 
Impermeable  rock,  the  classic  question  facing 
producers  has  been  how  to  extract  It.  Experi- 
ments and  successful  production  to  date 
have  vised  the  above-ground  retort  method. 
Millions  of  tons  of  rock  must  be  dug  out 
from  under  a  heavy  cover,  brought  to  the 
surface,  crushed,  and  oil  extracted  by  a  heat 
method,  which  requlree  temperatures  as  high 
as  800  degrees.  This  process  tends  to  be  slow 
and  costly,  so  that  shale  oil  does  not  compete 
on  the  market  today  with  petroleum. 

Another  major  fault  with  this  method  Is 
that  it  leaves  a  great  deal  of  residue  to  be 
disposed  of  in  some  way.  The  American  peo- 
ple will  not  permit  Immense  heaps  of  "tail- 
ings" to  scar  the  landscape  around  oU  shale 
mines  as  they  did  in  the  heyday  of  gold  and 
silver  mining. 

The  multiple-use  theory  of  land  usage  re- 
quires that  residue  from  the  mining  opera- 
tion be  put  back  underground  so  the  scenic 
beauty  of  the  land  Is  not  destroyed  and  the 
areas  "may  be  used  for  recreation,  grazing, 
and  other  purposes. 

A  much-discussed  method  of  recovering  oil 
from  shale,  which  would  eliminate  some  of 
the  evils  of  the  above-ground  retort  method, 
is  in  situ — in  place — processing.  Under  this 
plan  a  huge  amount  of  rock  is  blasted  loose 
underground  by  atomic  energy  or  some  other 
fracturing  technique,  heat  is  forced  into  the 
broken  rock,  and  oil  is  pumped  out,  much 
as  petroleum  comes  from  wells. 

This  method  has  the  advantage  of  leaving 
the  discarded  rock  underground  and  elimi- 
nat^es  the  problem  of  disposal.  It  would  be  a 
much  faster  means  of  extraction  than  mov- 
ing tons  of  rock  to  the  surface,  and  it  could 
prove  more  efficient  in  percentage  of  oil  re- 
moved. But  there  is  no  information  to  show 
that  it  would  be  less  e-pensive — at  lea«t  in 
the  Initial  operation.  It  also  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  using  presently  known  methods 
of  drilling  and  pumping. 

An  atomic  blast  may  be  set  off  under- 
ground In  some  of  the  richer  deposits  In  Plce- 
ance Creek  basin  some  time  In  the  next  year 
or  two.  After  that  test,  perhaps  a  little  more 
will  be  known  about  the  feasibility  of  the 
in  situ  method. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  in  situ  method 
could  prove  highly  wasteful  unless  two  po- 
tentially valuable  byproducts  that  exist  in 
the  spent  oil  shale  can  be  recovered  from  the 
crushed  rock  left  underground.  They  are 
dawsonlte.  a  source  of  aluminum,  and  nah- 
collte,  a  sodium  mineral  related  to  trona. 
With  Its  recent  development  In  trona  mining 
m  the  western  part  of  the  state,  Wyoming  Is 
particularly  Interested  In  this  phase  of  oil 
shale  development. 

Shale  oil  production,  by  any  method,  will 
require  vast  quantities  of  water— a  resource 
the  West  does  not  have  In  excess.  Thus  the 
present  conflict  over  allijcatlon  of  upper  Col- 
orado River  Basin  water  enters  the  shale  oil 
problem  too. 

Implications  from  the  shale  oil  Industry 
are  far-reaching.  Although  domestic  oil  re- 
serves are  now  sufficient  for  Immediate 
needs.  It  Is  estimated  that  by  1980  oil  sup- 
plies will  fall  short  of  demand.  Even  now  the 


United  States  U  importing  about  20  percent 
of  Its  supply.  The  recent  Arab-Israel  conflict 
in  the  Near  East  points  up  the  necessity  for 
developing  our  domestic  sources  for  oil  and 
energy.  Many  authorities  feel  that  we  should 
keep  a  strong  bargaining  position  in  the 
world  market.  "We  may  find  Arabian  oil 
much  more  expensive  when  we  no  longer 
have  productive  capacity  In  excess  of  normal 
demand,"  says  RusseU  J.  Cameron,  head  of 
the  research  firm  of  Cameron  and  Jones  of 
Denver. 

The  industry's  economic  contribution  to 
the  development  of  the  West  can  be  enor- 
mous. Wise  decisions  now  In  the  develop- 
ment stage  can  Insure  adequate  oil  supplies 
for  generations  to  come. 

Intensive  Stody  Seeks  the  ANSwias 
Manv    segments    of    the    University    have 
Joined  "together  to  put  forward  a  proposal  on 
the  InsUtutlon's  role  In  leading  the  way  into 
the  area  of  oil  shale  development. 

When  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L.  UdaU 
announced  In  February  a  lO-ye&r,  (lOl  mil- 
lion research  program  aimed  at  developing 
vast  western  beds  of  shale.  Senator  Clifford 
P.  Hansen,  BS  '34,  said  that  he  was  "very 
interested  In  getting  Wyoming  as  deeply  In- 
volved as  possible"  In  the  research. 

During  March  Senator  Hansen  made  a  trip 
to  the  campus  and  held  a  2^4  hour  meeting 
with  a  number  of  University  officials,  includ- 
ing Acting  President  H.  T.  Person;  A.  J. 
McGaw,  dean  of  engineering:  M.  C.  Mundell, 
dean  of  commerce  and  industry;  E.  Gerald 
Meyer,  arts  and  sciences  dean.  John  C. 
BeUamv.  director  of  the  Natural  Resources 
Research  InsUtute  (NRRI);  Walter  B.  Dun- 
can. NRRI  associate  director;  Edward  J. 
Hoffman,  NRRI  coal  research  engineer; 
Dwlght  M.  Blood,  business  and  economic 
research  division  director:  D.  L.  Blackstone, 
geology  department  head;  and  RoUln  H. 
Denniston.  research  development  director. 

Also  present  were  Roy  Peck,  executive 
director  of  the  Wyoming  Natural  Resources 
Board;  Floyd  A.  Bishop,  Wyoming  State 
engineer:  J.  David  Love,  supervising  geol- 
ogist. U.S.  Geological  Survey;  Gerald  U. 
Dlnneen,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
Laramie  Petroleum  Center;  and  Kenneth  E. 
Stanfleld,  USBM  project  coordinator. 

Following  this  meeting  Senator  Hansen 
announced :  "University  of  Wyoming  person- 
nel can  expect  to  play  a  substantial  role  in 
the  research  and  related  activities  required 
for  the  orderly  development  of  the  nation's 
vast  western  oil  shale  deposits." 

Immediately  the  University  made  plans  to 
assume  its  "substantial  role."  President  Per- 
son appointed  an  ad  hoc  committee,  with 
members  from  Geology,  Economic  Research, 
Law,  Engineering,  and  Arts  and  Sciences,  plus 
the  USBS,  the  Laramie  Petroleum  Center  and 
Research  Development.  Dean  McGaw  of 
engineering  was  chairman. 

After  several  weeks  of  Intensive  study  the 
committee  formulated  a  proposal  as  to  what 
the  University  can  do  over  the  next  10  years 
that  win  lead  to  development  of  the  latent 
oil  shale  resources  as  a  means  of  Increasing 
domestic  energy  and  mineral  supplies. 

Since  America's  economic  growth  and 
security  in  this  age  is  In  large  part  deter- 
mined by  Its  abUlty  to  meet  the  petroleum 
needs  of  Industrial  and  military  machines, 
an  adequate  supply  of  gasoline.  Jet  and  dlesel 
fuel  and  other  Uquld  and  gaseous  fuel 
products  Is  necessary. 

These  products  can  be  supplied  within  our 
own  borders  by  wise  development  of  our  re- 
sources, particularly  the  vast  deposits  of 
oil  shale  that  occur  In  Colorado,  Utah  and 
Wyoming. 

Despite  experimentation  done  In  the  past, 
both  by  private  Indiistry  and  the  federal 
government,  the  technology  of  recovering 
shale  oil  Is  stlU  In  its  Infancy,  and  many 
promising  new  approaches  remain  to  be  ex- 
plored The  Vn  situ  process,  for  example,  under 
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■which  oil  would  be  converted  and  thermally 
driven  from  fractured  oil  shale  underground 
•without  mining,  Is  an  especially  promising 
process  for  recovering  oil  from  the  thicker. 
deeper  parta  of  the  Plceance  Creek  basin  In 
Colorado.  The  vast  extent  and  physical  char- 
acteristics of  oil  shale  offer  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  innovations  and  radically  ad- 
vanced mining  systems  that  would  result  In 
low-coet  extraction  with  maximum  conser- 
vation of  the  reaovirce  and  preservation  of 
land  and  water  quality. 

Under  the  proposed  program,  primary  em- 
phasis Is  placed  upon  the  development  of 
new  or  Improved  technology  where  the  prom- 
ise of  Improving  the  economic  feasibility  of 
an  Industry  based  upon  the  exploitation  of 
oil  shale  seems  greatest.  In  particular,  a 
variety  of  in  situ  retorting  procedures  will 
be  developed.  Because  of  the  variety  of 
physical  conditions  under  which  the  resources 
exist,  alternative  low-cost  extraction  proc- 
esses must  be  devised.  The  program  will  seek 
to  advance  technology  In  this  regard,  but  at 
the  same  time  It  will  seek  to  Improve  upon 
known  techniques. 

The  knowledge  already  learned  of  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  shale  deposits  Is  necessary 
to  determine  which  extraction  procedures  are 
practicable  and  applicable  and  which  local 
factors  may  encourage  or  Inhibit  commercial 
development.  The  program  will  seek  to  de- 
velop such  Information,  imtially  to  define 
the  sites  likely  to  attract  earliest  attention, 
and  then  to  define  conditions  under  which 
such  sites  can  be  exploited  to  satisfy  both 
public  and  private  Interests. 

The  proposed  program  places  strong  em- 
phasis on  determining  the  Impact  of  an  oll- 
shale  Industry  on  Its  environment  and  recog- 
nizes that  multiple-resource  planning  Is  vital 
In  order  to  avert  adverse  effects  on  other  re- 
sources. With  proper  planning,  pollution  and 
aesthetlcal  damage  can  be  held  to  a  mini- 
mum and  satisfactory  urban  development 
and  roads  can  be  achieved. 

Direct  participation  of  several  federal 
agencies,  as  well  as  the  State  of  Wyoming, 
the  University  and  private  Interests  Is  a 
part  of  the  plan. 

One  unique  advantage  the  University  of 
Wyoming  has  for  carrying  out  the  proposed 
research  Is  the  presence  of  the  Laramie  Pe- 
troleum Research  Center  on  the  campus.  This 
cent-er  houses  the  largest  facility  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  devoted  to  oil  shale  research. 

Plans  drawn  up  several  years  ago  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  call  for  enlarging  the  pres- 
ent Center.  Bureau  of  Mines  Director  Walter 
Hibbard,  Jr.,  outlined  some  of  the  expansion 
needs  for  the  Center  in  a  letter  to  Senator 
Hansen. 

Hlbbard's  letter  said  the  present  Bureau  of 
Mines  research  center  should  be  Increased 
to  three  stories,  and  for  the  second  fiscal 
year  of  an  expanded  program  It  would  be 
"necessary  to  replace  the  present  annex 
with  a  four-story.  L-shaped  building  to 
provide  about  40.000  square  feet  for  new 
work  and  15,000  square  feet  for  activities 
now  quartered  In  the  annex." 

Total  cost  of  the  expansion  program  would 
be  about  82.5  million,  according  to  Hlb- 
bard's letter.  Hibbard  added,  "None  of  the 
foregoing  has  been  submitted  to  the  Budget 
Bureau,  nor  has  It  been  given  complete  de- 
partment review." 

A  second  advantage  the  University  has  for 
carrying  out  this  research  Is  Its  experience 
in  Interdisciplinary  activity.  The  project  will 
require  participation  of  the  departments  of 
geology,  physics  and  chemistry  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences;  chemical  and  pe- 
troleum engineering;  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture: the  division  of  business  and  economic 
research  from  the  College  of  Commerce  and 
Industry;  the  computer  center,  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Law.  The  entire  project  will  be  co- 
ordinated through  the  division  of  research 
development,  headed  by  Dr.  Dennlston. 


NRRI,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Bellamy, 
has  long  experience  In  research  on  Wyoming 
resources  and  has  coordinated  a  number  of 
operation  among  various  University  depart- 
ments. Personnel  from  NRRI,  plus  chemists 
and  engineering  faculty,  have  been  work- 
ing with  the  Laramie  Center  since  1959.  Two 
specific  cooperative  studies  are  now  under- 
way. Graduate  students  are  carrying  out  re- 
search under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Sara  Jane 
Rhoads,  professor  of  chemistry,  and  a  re- 
search study  In  hydrogenatlon  of  shale  oil 
Is  now  in  progress  In  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing and  NRRI. 

A  further  precedent  for  campus-wide  co- 
operation exists  In  the  formation  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Wyoming  Water  Resources  Re- 
search Institute,  which  developed  within 
NRRI  and  Involves  people  from  the  Colleges 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
Engineering,  and  Law.  Of  greatest  impor- 
tance is  the  on-going  cooperative  work  be- 
tween the  University  geology  department, 
the  USGS.  the  State  Geologist  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines. 

UW's  proposal,  which  Includes  specifics  on 
number  of  people  required,  equipment 
needed,  cost  In  each  division,  and  other  de- 
tailed information,  consists  of  three  phases. 
The  first  phase  embodies  a  number  of  basic 
research  projects  organized  on  a  depart- 
mental basis.  Phase  two  would  evolve  nat- 
urally from  conversations  and  Informal  sem- 
inars between  researchers  In  related  fields. 
The  third  phase  is  projected  as  an  Oil  Shale 
Cooperative  Institute  with  a  more  formal  or- 
ganization. Present  plans  call  for  activation 
of  only  phase  one,  since  it  is  imperative  that 
work  in  that  phase  get  underway  quickly 
and  efficiently. 

Under  phase  one,  geology  proposes  con- 
tinued mapping  of  siuface  distribution  of 
oil  shale  bearing  rock  in  the  Green  River 
Basin  and  mapping  of  occurrences  in  the 
Washakie  Basin;  study  of  extent  and  com- 
position of  trona  and  halite  In  the  shales;  in- 
vestigation of  composition  relative  to  in  situ 
recovery;  studies  relative  to  environment  of 
oil  shale  formation;  Investigation  of  volcanic 
ash  and  tuff;  and  examination  of  existing 
drilled  and  core  samples  relative  to  other 
minerals  associated  with  oil  shales. 

Since  Dr.  Paul  O.  McGrew  and  Dr.  Donald 
L.  Blackstone  have  already  carried  on  strati- 
graphic  and  structural  studies  in  the  Green 
River  and  Washakie  Basins,  a  great  deal  of 
this  work  would  be  based  on  findings  already 
made.  No  new  faculty  members  and  not  a 
great  deal  of  equipment  would  be  needed. 

Geology's  budget  totals  $132,150,  with  $73,- 
150  going  for  expenses  for  graduate  students, 
and  859.000  for  equipment. 

Studies  In  physics  will  deal  with  using  the 
electron  as  a  probe  to  learn  the  detailed  na- 
ttire  of  products  which  come  off  from  heated 
oil  shale.  The  chemical  nature  of  these  prod- 
ucts Is  Important  to  a  basic  understanding 
of  the  shale  Itself. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Denlson  will  use  a  method  of  col- 
lecting the  products  on  an  extremely  low- 
temperature  surface  Immediately  after  they 
are  emitted  from  oil  shale  to  learn  their  ele- 
mental nature. 

Another  project,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  B.  H.  Muller.  wlU  probe  both  the  amount 
and  the  mobility  of  kerogen  in  the  oil-bear- 
ing rock.  The  reasoning  behind  this  kind  of 
study  is  that  If  something  Is  known  about 
the  movement  of  the  kerogen,  ways  can  be 
devised  for  removing  it. 

An  electromagnet  and  a  microwave  spec- 
trometer, recently  Installed  equipment  In  the 
physics  laboratories,  are  among  tools  that 
will  be  used  in  this  research.  Physics'  budget 
will  total  $319,813. 

Chemistry  has  proposed  four  specific  proj- 
ects. Dr.  John  Howatson  will  work  with  the 
chemical  analysis  of  trona  brine,  since  It  Is 
believed  that  trona  may  have  resulted  from 
reaction  with  adjacent  oil  shale  deposits.  He 
also  wants  to  Investigate  the  possibility  that 


brlne-oll  shale  Interactions  may  provide  a 
method  of  in  situ  extraction. 

Dr.  Victor  Ryan  has  a  plan  to  use  the  Uni- 
versity reactor  to  analyze  shale  and  other  re- 
lated materials  for  oxygen,  nitrogen  and  car- 
bon by  helliun-3  charged  particle  bombard- 
ment In  a  cyclotron.  His  second  project  would 
deal  with  lithium  Isotope  ratios  in  oil  shale 
The  cyclotron  at  the  University  of  Colorado 
can  be  used  In  these  studies. 

Dr.  Owen  Asplund  has  proposed  studying 
the  chemical  structure  of  the  organic  matter, 
kerogen,  in  shale  oil.  He  would  attempt  to 
learn  the  organisms  which  would  break  down 
the  kerogen. 

As  In  the  case  of  geological  research,  much 
of  the  equipment  is  on  hand  to  launch  the 
chemical  studies.  The  total  budget  In  the 
department  would  amount  to  $222,527  for 
both  equipment  and  personnel. 

The  division  of  business  and  economic 
research  study  would  consist  of  a  survey  and 
analysis  of  the  economic  impact  of  oil  shale 
development  on  the  region,  particularly 
the  parts  of  the  three  states  most  directly 
concerned.  The  total  budget  would  run  to 
$38,040. 

Much  of  the  work  now  being  done  by  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Conmilsslon  under 
public  land  laws  and  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
would  serve  as  the  basis  for  applied  research 
Into  practical  problems  by  the  College  of 
Law.  The  nature  of  the  legal  questions  has 
a  direct  Influence  on  the  scientific  aspects 
of  the  research.  The  Information  acquired 
should  be  sufficient  to  Insure  correct  solu- 
tions to  the  questions. 

Professor  Harold  S.  Bloomenthal.  an  au- 
thority on  mining  law  and  legal  problems  of 
mineral  development,  would  head  this  re- 
search project. 

Both  chemical  and  petroleum  engineering 
can  contribute  several  specific  areas  of  study 
to  the  overall  picture. 

Dr.  Charles  R,  Smith  and  R.  D.  Rinehart. 
of  the  petroleum  engineering  department, 
have  proposals  for  studying  various  methods 
of  in  situ  retorting.  Including  well  spacing, 
well  patterns,  drilling  techniques,  casing 
designs  and  cementing  of  shafts. 

Dr.  Donald  L.  Stlnson.  head  of  petroleum 
engineering,  expects  to  conduct  some  studies 
Into  the  corrosive  and  erosive  effects  of  shale 
oil  on  casing  and  other  metal  goods,  the 
problems  of  Injecting  massive  quantities  of 
air,  which  would  be  required  In  in  situ  re- 
torting, and  the  whole  problem  of  fracturing 
oil  shale. 

Dr.  Stlnson  is  also  heading  a  study  on  dis- 
posal of  solid  waste  materials  by  mixing 
them  with  water  to  form  a  slurry.  This  semi- 
llquld  substance  can  then  be  pumped  under- 
ground. In  above-ground  methods  of  re- 
torting oil  shale,  this  kind  of  disposal  could 
be  of  great  value. 

Petroleum  engineering  projects  are  budg- 
eted at  $195,000,  plus  $67,564  for  the  hydro- 
genatlon study  already  underway.  NRRI  has 
some  additional  proposed  studies  which 
would  total  $187,660. 

The  plan  allows  for  feed-back  between  the 
various  departments  Involved,  In  order  that 
each  individual  department  would  know  at 
all  times  what  progress  others  are  making 
and  no  work  would  be  duplicated. 

Total  cost  of  the  proposed  research,  for  ad- 
ditional equipment  necessary,  supplies,  and 
sufficient  personnel,  both  professional  and 
graduate  students.  Is  $1,162,754  for  the  first 
year.  Although  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  not  approved  such  an  expenditure. 
It  would  come  within  Secretary  Udall's  esti- 
mate of  a  $101  million  expenditure  in  10 
years. 

Financing  for  many  of  these  projects  from 
private  Industry  is  a  possibility,  since  Indus- 
try will  be  Invited  to  participate  In  joint 
ventures  and  to  cooperate  In  the  program 
with  work  being  undertaken  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  joint  government-industry 
committees    which    can    be    formed    in   co- 
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operation    with     Industrial     and    scientific 

groups  •   •   ••  

>foT  Wanted:  StT-rca  and  NrrROCEN 
Even  after  oil  shale  Is  extracted  from  the 
Toclc  It  continues  to  present  problems  In  re- 
finement since  the  viscous  material  U  de- 
cidedly different  from  petroleum  that  is 
Dumped  out  of  the  ground. 

Dr  Howard  Sliver,  associate  professor  of 
rhemloal  engineering  at  the  University  and 
rhemlcal  engineer  at  NRRI.  U  directing  a 
nrolect,  financed  by  a  $47,250  grant  from  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Into  the  problems  of  re- 
ftnlng  shale  oil.  This  research  Is  the  first 
specific  project  undertaken  by  University 
nersonnel  In  the  field. 

The  difference  between  petroleum  and 
crude  shale  oU  lies  In  the  amount  of  nitrogen, 
sulphur  and  oxygen  It  contains.  For  example, 
crude  petroleimi  contains  something  like  600 
parts  of  nitrogen  per  million  parts  of  oil. 
But  shale  oil  may  contain  as  much  as  20,000 
parts  per  million.  The  sulphur  content  also 
runs  high. 

Since  sulphur  and  nitrogen  are  the  ele- 
ments m  oU  which  must  be  removed  tiefore 
It  is  useful  as  a  pollutant-free  fuel  oil  or 
can  be  further  converted  Into  kerosene,  gaso- 
line and  other  products,  these  huge  amounts 
do  indeed  create  a  manufacturing  problem. 
Further,  the  catalysts  now  used  by  the  petro- 
leum industry  are  deactivated  by  such  huge 
quantities  of  the  undesirable  elements. 

There  are  two  present  known  methods  of 
removing  nitrogen  from  oils.  One  is  by  wash- 
lag  the  oil  with  an  acid,  which  combines 
with  the  nitrogen  and  removes  it  The  dif- 
ficulty with  this  process  is  that  the  molecular 
arrangement  of  shale  oil  is  such  that  the 
acid  not  only  removes  the  nitrogen,  but  also 
as  much  as  half  the  oil  Itself. 

A  second  method  Is  by  hydrogenatlon— the 
addition  of  hydrogen  to  the  oil.  This  method 
requires  both  high  temperatures  and  In- 
tense pressure  during  the  reaction.  Generally 
industrial  requirements  for  petroleum  proc- 
essing are  that  pressure  of  no  more  than 
3,000  pounds  linked  with  a  reaction  time  of 
no  more  than  two  hours  be  observed.  For 
shale  oil  these  restrictions  require  the  \ise 
of  high  operating  temperatures  which  are 
unfavorable  for  the  removal  of  sulphur  and 
nitrogen. 

Hence.  Dr.  Silver,  and  his  researchers  are 
experimenting  with  various  amounts  of 
pressure  at  differing  lengths  of  time. 

Dr  Silver  says,  "We  are  not  restricting  our- 
selves to  conditions  now  being  used  in  the  oU 
industrv.  We  will  survey  a  much  wider  range 
of  operating  conditions  than  Is  normally  used 
in  de-nltrifylng  petroleum  stocks.  We  think 
bv  expanding  the  range  of  conditions  we  may 
find  a  new  set  of  conditions  which  will  be 
successful." 

So  far  they  have  experimented  with  pres- 
sures as  high  as  6,000  pounds  and  reaction 
times  as  long  as  eight  hours. 

An  interesting  sidelight  of  this  research  Is 
that  sulphur  and  nitrogen  are  among  the 
elements  that  contribute  to  air  pollution 
when  oil  or  other  refinery  products  are 
burned  for  fuel.  If  Dr.  Silver  and  hU  assist- 
ants are  successful  In  reducing  these  ele- 
ments, such  a  finding  could  be  beneficial  to 
the  present  oil  industry  and  could  result  In 
reduction  of  air  pollution. 

Dr.  Sliver,  who  holds  his  bachelor's  degree 
from  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines  and  his 
master's  and  doctorate  from  the  University 
of  Michigan,  had  been  actively  engaged  in 
hydrogenatlon  processing  before  he  Joined 
tlie  University  faculty  in  1964.  His  experience 
wag  the  major  factor  that  made  him  a  logical 
choice  to  head  the  project. 

The  University  of  Wyoming  was  also  a  log- 
ical institution  to  carry  on  this  type  of  ex- 
ploration, since  the  Natural  Resources  Re- 
search Institute  (NRRI)— the  research  arm 
of  the  College  of  Engineering,  has  long  been 
working  with  the  hydrogenatlon  of  coal  and 
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had  on  hand  most  of  the  equipment  and 
basic  knowledge  for  continuing  the  research 
Into  shale  oil. 

NRRI  has  been  conducting  work  on  hydro- 
genatlon since  1954.  first  with  heavy  black 
oils  of  Wyoming  and  later  with  liquid  tars 
and  pitches  produced  by  the  carbonization 
of  coals.  Since  1964  a  large  research  program 
Involving  hydrogenatlon  processing  of  coal 
has  been  carried  forward  under  sponsorship 
of  the  Wyoming  Highway  Department  and 
the  U.S.  Biireau  of  Public  Roads.  This  pro- 
gram has  been  directed  at  the  production  of 
a  blttunlnous  cement  from  coal  for  highway 
construction. 

Asslstmg  with  the  current  research  as  ad- 
visors are  W  F.  Duncan,  associate  director  of 
NRRI;  E.  J.  Hoffman,  NRRI  coal  research 
engineer;  and  Dr.  D.  L.  Stlnson,  head  of  the 
petroleum  engineering  department  of  the 
University. 

A  particular  Aminco  batch  reactor,  which 
was  utilized  In  the  coal  research,  is  the  major 
piece  of  equipment  used  for  the  shale  oil 
project.  Into  It  the  investigators  put  samples 
of  shale  oil,  secured  from  the  Laramie  Pe- 
troleum Center,  force  hydrogen  into  the 
thick-walled  container,  and  operate  it  under 
varying  conditions.  After  the  gases  have  been 
vented  off,  the  remaining  product  Is  tested 
for  sulfur  and  nitrogen  content,  as  well  as 
lor  the  amount  of  gasoline  present. 

Ab  yet  only  preesure,  heat  and  time  have 
been  the  varying  elements  In  treating  the 
shale  oil.  A  new  reactor,  valued  at  $5,600,  has 
been  ordered  and  will  probably  be  Installed 
some  time  in  November.  'When  this  reactor 
arrives.  It  will  have  the  advantage  of  allow- 
ing catalysts  to  be  used  in  the  study. 

Although  the  grant  was  allowed  In  January, 
Dr.  Silver  and  hla  assistants  were  unable  to 
begin  work  until  mid  March.  Scheduled  for 
completion  within  a  period  of  18  months, 
the  project  was  one-third  of  the  way  along 
on  July  :.  The  first  phase  dealt  with  hydro- 
genatlon without  the  use  of  a  catalyst.  The 
Investigators  feel  they  have  made  advances 
in  the  study  and  will  soon  be  ready  to  ex- 
periment with  the  use  of  catalysts. 

Five  graduate  students  In  chemical  engi- 
neering are  on  Dr.  Sliver's  staff  assisting  him 
with  the  research.  Thev  are  William  Elmore, 
BS  '67;  George  E.  Lessley,  BS  '67;  Gerald  R. 
Pastor.  BS  '66;  and  M.  D.  Rao.  from  Hyder- 
abad. India,  who  took  his  bachelor's  degree 
from  Osmania  University  in  Hyderabad. 

Undergraduates  assisting  are  Jay  Lyon, 
chemical  engineering;  Lyle  Lake,  aeronautical 
engineering;  Linda  Cheatham  and  Larry 
Andersen,  petroleum  engineering,  and  Joe 
Plerantonl.  statistics. 

All  of  the  researchers  worked  throughout 
the  summer,  as  well  as  last  school  year.  A 
sizable  part  of  the  $47,250  federal  grant  is 
going  to  pay  them  for  their  research  time. 
The  University  is  providing  $12,600  to  pay 
part  time  salaries  of  the  advisors. 

If  these  researchers  can  come  up  with  a 
method  of  removing  hydrogen  and  sulphur 
from  shale  oil.  one  of  the  big  barriers  to  com- 
mercial production  will  have  been  hurdled. 
Once  research  has  learned  the  way,  the  oil 
Industry  can  take  It  from  there. 


MADISON  CONGREGATION  SUG- 
GESTS VIETNAMESE  PEACE  CON- 
FERENCE 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  copv  of  a  very  fine  letter  which 
members  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  of  Madison.  Wis.,  recently  sent 
to  President  Johnson  asking  him  "to  take 
all  necessary  and  prudent  steps  to  reverse 
the  apparent  trend  of  escalation  In  the 
military  conflict  In  Vietnam." 

Deeply  disturbed  concerning  our  pres- 
ent policies  In  Vietnam,  members  of  this 
congregation  held  six  discussion  meet- 


ings and  then  voted  overwhelmingly  at 
a  congregational  meeting  to  write  the 
President  of  their  views  and  suggestions. 

To  share  their  thoughtful  proposals 
with  other  Senators,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  and  a  commen- 
tary by  Mr.  Jurgen  Herbst  of  the  con- 
gregation be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FIEST  CONGRZGATIONAl.  CHCTECH, 

Madison.  Wis.,  October  12, 1967. 
The  Pbesident  of  tht  Unitxd  Statks, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Moved  by  our  con- 
cerns of  conscience  as  Christians  and  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  of  America,  In- 
spired by  the  Ideals  and  commitments  of  our 
nation  as  they  are  expressed  In  our  coun- 
try's  Declaration  of  Independence  and  In  our 
Constitution,  committed  to  uphold  these  In 
our  minds,  hearts,  and  acUons,  ■with  a  deep 
sense  of  Christian  and  patriotic  responsibil- 
ity toward  our  countrymen,  dead,  living,  and 
yet  to  be  born,  and  regarding  highly  the  de- 
cent opinions  of  mankind,  we,  as  members 
of  a  Christian  church  and  loyal  citizens  of 
our  cotintry,  ask  you  to  take  all  necessary 
and  prudent  steps  to  reverse  the  apparent 
trend  of  escalation  In  the  military  conflict  In 
Vietnam. 

Specifically,  we  suggest  that  you  declare 
the  readiness  of  the  United  States  to  prepare 
the  way  for  political  negotiations  among  the 
contending  Vietnamese  parties — the  Repub- 
Uc  of  Vietnam,  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
through  their  representatives  at  a  Viet- 
nam Peace  Conference,  by  offering  an  im- 
mediate cease-fire  to  be  binding  on  all  parties 
to  the  mlUUry  conflict  on  the  land,  on  the 
water,  and  In  the  air. 

Such  cease-Sre  to  include  the  cessation  oi 
any  troop  reinforcements  and  Introduction 
of  military  personnel  and  materiel  from  the 
outside  Into  the  territory  of  either  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  or  the  Democratic  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam,  and  to  be  followed  by  a  re- 
grouping of  all  military  and  paramilitary 
forces  involved  in  the  conflict  In  areas  agreed 
upon  bv  representatives  of  the  forces  of  the 
United  "states  of  America,  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  the  National  Liberation  Front,  and 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  at  a 
cease-fire  oonference  to  be  held  within  two 
weeks  after  the  cease-fire  has  gone  Into  effect. 
We  urge  that  you  ask  either  the  United 
NaUons  or  the  powers  staffing  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  for  Supervision  and  Con- 
trol m  Vietnam,  set  up  by  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference in  1954,  to  assume  the  responsibiU- 
tles  of  supervising  the  execution  of  the  cease- 
fire agreements. 

We  urge  further  that  you  declare  the  will- 
ingness of  the  United  States  to  respect  and 
abide  by  the  results  of  the  pohtlcal  nego- 
tiations among  the  Vietnamese  partners  to 
the  present  conflict,  negotiations  which  are 
to  be  conducted  by  these  parties  at  a  Viet- 
namese Peace  Conference  to  be  held  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  cease-fire  has  gone  Into 
effect. 

Adopted  by  the  congregational  mee^ang  of 
October      11.      1967.      First     OongregaUonal 
Church,  Madison.  Wisconsin. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Mr.  Harry  L.  Hampton, 
Afoderator  of  the  Church. 


Commentary  on  Letter  or  Congregation al 

Meeting  of  FiasT  Congregational  Chttrch 

or  Madison,  October   11.  1967 

The  letter  expresees  a  consensus  that  the 

first  prlorltv  concerning  the  Vietnam  Issue 

is  to  bring  "an  end  to  the  military  conflict 

in  order  to  provide  conditions  under  which 

a  political  settlement  may  be  achieved 
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The  letter  takes  It  as  basic  that  any  settle- 
ment of  the  Vietnam  Issue  must  be  worked 
out  and  agreed  upon  by  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple through  their  representatives,  and  that 
all  non-Vietnamese  involved  In  the  present 
conflict  must  agree  to  respec.  any  such  set- 
tlement and  to  refrain  from  Interfering  with 
and  In  It. 

The  letter  holds  to  the  belief  that  the  an- 
nounced alms  of  United  State*  Foreign  pol- 
icy— to  aMure  a  people's  right  to  self-deter- 
mmatlon,  to  resist  armed  aggression,  to  aid 
in  the  stabilization  of  areas  emerging  from 
colonial  rule — are  not  neglected  or  con- 
troverted In  the  proposals  contained  in  the 
letter,  provided  that  the  suggested  settle- 
ment is  worked  out  and  agreed  upon  by  the 
Vietnamese  themselves  In  political  negotia- 
tions among  representatives  of  the  Viet- 
namese groups  or  governments  named  In  the 
letter. 

The  letter  suggests  two  separate  steps:  ( 1 1 
a  cease-flre;  (2)  a  peace  conference.  The 
first  Is  seen  as  a  means  of  bringing  about  the 
second.  The  United  States  would  be  an  ac- 
tive partner  to  the  cease-flre:  she  would  not 
be  a  partner  to  the  peace  conference  other 
than  (a)  through  her  promise  to  respect 
and  uphold  Its  decisions,  or  (b)  by  her  will- 
ingness to  participate  If  she  were  so  asked 
by  all  the  partners  to  the  conference 

The  mechanism  suggested  for  the  cease- 
flre  Is  modelled  on  that  endorsed  by  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  1954.  The  recommen- 
dation to  follow  the  Geneva  model  f>ertalns 
to  the  cease-flre  arrangements  only. 

During  the  discussions  of  the  letter  the 
following  additional  observations  were  made- 
The  letter  does  not  call  for  a  cessation  of 
bombing  as  a  precondition  for  negotiations 
A  permanent  cessation  of  bombing  exposes 
the  United  States  to  unacceptable  risks:  a 
temporary  cessation  exposes  North  Vietnam 
to  the  threat  of  blackmail  by  bombing.  Either 
condition  Is  unacceptable  to  one  of  the  par- 
ties involved.  The  letter  therefore  suggests 
a  universal  cease-fire  equally  applicable  to 
all  combatants  as  a  means  of  breaking  the 
apparent  deadlock  over  the  "stop-the  bomb- 
ing" issue  and  as  most  likely  and  promising 
to  be  acceptable  to  all  partners  Involved. 

The  letter  does  not  pretend  to  foresee  at 
which  results  the  suggested  Vietnam  Peace 
Conference  might  arrive.  It  does  not  Imply 
a  preference  for  either  a  united  Vietnam  or 
two  or  three  semi-autonomous  states  grouped 
in  a  confederation.  The  letter  affirms,  how- 
ever, that  whatever  decision  Is  arrived  at.  be 
a  decision  of  the  Vietnamese  themselves. 

The  letter  does  not  Imply  a  United  States 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  It  implies  that 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  continue 
to  give  economic  and  other  aid  to  Vietnam 
depend  on  the  expressed  desire  of  the  Viet- 
nam Peace  Conference  or  the  government 
or  governments  set  up  by  It.  The  United 
States  la  to  act  In  Vietnam  upon  Invitation 
of  the  host  country.  Such  Invitation  Is  to  be 
renewed  by  or  after  the  Peace  Conference. 
Only  If  such  Invitation  la  then  not  forth- 
coming. Is  the  Unlte«l  States  to  abide  by  the 
wishes  of  her  hosts  and  to  cease  Its  activi- 
ties In  Vietnam.  Nothing,  however,  should 
prevent  the  United  States  from  offering  her 
help,  if  she  so  desires. 

The  letter  Is  based  on  Information  publicly 
available  to  the  Congregational  Meeting.  It 
Is  prompted  by  th«  concerns  of  American 
citizens  for  the  welfare  of  their  country. 
There  Is  no  claim  contained  in  It  to  superior 
wisdom.  It  was  discussed,  drafted,  voted 
upon,  and  approved  as  an  act  of  responsible 
citizenship.  The  Congregational  Meeting 
trusts  that  It  will  be  understood  and  received 
as  such. 

JrracEN   Htrbst 


NEW  ZEALAND'S   ASSISTANCE   TO 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  31.  I  made  a  statement  on  the 


floor  of  the  Senate  on  the  subject  of  free 
world  assistance  to  Vietnam.  In  the 
course  of  that  statement  I  said  that  in 
the  period  1964  through  1966  New  Zea- 
land's trade  with  North  Vietnam  had 
been  about  eight  times  Its  assistance  to 
South  Vietnam. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  by 
the  New  Zealand  Embassy  that  my  state- 
ment regarding  New  Zealand's  trade  with 
North  Vietnam  and  assistance  to  South 
Vietnam  was  incorrect.  According  to  the 
Embassy,  in  the  period  April  1964 
through  April  1966 — New  Zealand's  fi- 
nancial years  begin  on  April  1— New 
Zealand's  trade  with  North  Vietnam  to- 
taled $60,000.  exclusively  In  tallow,  while 
during  the  same  period  its  economic  as- 
sistance to  South  Vietnam,  under  the 
Colombo  plan,  totaled  $615,000.  While  It 
is  difficult  to  estimate  the  dollar  value 
of  the  military  assistance  given  by  New 
Zealand  to  South  Vietnam  during  this 
period,  according  to  the  New  Zealand 
Embassy  It  totaled  not  less  than  $1,500,- 
000  and  has,  of  course,  Increased  consid- 
erably since. 

The  New  Zealand  Embassy  has  also 
brought  to  my  attention  the  fact  that 
New  Zealand  has  embargoed  trade  with 
North  Vietnam  since  March  1966. 

Mr.  President,  I  very  much  regret  the 
error  in  my  statement  on  October  31 
and  apologize  to  the  Government  of  New 
Zealand  for  my  mistake. 


RETIRED  PERSONS  URGED  TO  VOTE 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
approaching  national  elections  next  year 
and.  Indeed,  with  some  local  elections 
coming  this  month.  It  is  appropriate,  I 
think,  for  us  to  remind  ourselves  and  the 
people  of  the  Nation  of  the  necessity  of 
registering  and  voting  If  good  govern- 
ment is  to  be  assured  in  our  Nation. 

The  current  Issue  of  Modem  Maturity, 
the  official  organ  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Retired  Persons,  contains  an 
article  entitled:  "Register,  Vote,  Be 
Counted." 

Messrs.  Ernest  Giddlngs  and  James  S. 
Rubin,  the  authors  of  the  article,  quite 
effectively  point  out  the  desirability  of 
exercising  the  right  to  vote. 

I  recommend  the  article  to  all  who 
read  the  Congressional  Record  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Registts.  Vote.  Be  CotTNTED 
(By  Ernest  Giddlngs,  legislative  representa- 
tive: James  S.  Rubin,  legislative  assistant) 
Vote  and  the  choice  Is  yours:  don't  vote 
and  the  choice  Is  theirs!  Of  course,  we  are 
all  familiar  with  that  cliche.  To  us.  however. 
It  must  have  a  special  meaning.  After  all. 
we  who  have  witnessed  so  much  bloodshed, 
conflict  and  starvation  in  this  world,  and  so 
much  advancement  in  science,  health,  and 
education,  have  an  Important  duty  to  exer- 
cise our  vote  so  that  others  may  get  the 
benefit  of  our  wisdom  and  experience.  We 
cannot  shirk  this  responsibility;  to  do  so 
would  make  us  derelict  in  ^jr  duty  to  our- 
selves and  to  our  country. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  all  qualified  citizens  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  Issues  and  to  vote  ac- 
cordingly. Just  because  we  are  retired  does 
not  mean  that  we  can  refrain  from  exercising 
our  civic  responsibilities.  We  should  speak 
out,  and  we  must  be  heard.  In  order  to  be 


heard,  we  must  register  and  vote.  But  that 
Is  not  enough.  There  are  some  Issues  whl7h 
concern  us  personally,  such  aa  Social  Sepi, 
rlty,  medicare,  Inflation,  health  research7tr" 
We  must  become  familiar  with  these  Imu« 
and  with  the  candidates'  stands  on  them  in 
addition,  there  are  many  other  problem, 
facing  this  country— our  foreign  commit 
ments,  education,  and  crime.  Just  to  name  a 
few.  Surely  we  can  be  helpful  and  our  e» 
pertlse  useful  In  some  of  these  areas 

If  you  are  not  registered,  you  should  do  «o 
Encourage  your  friends  and  acqualntanc« 
to  register:  start  a  voter  registration  drive  if 
you  have  the  time.  Registering  to  vote  is  the 
flrst  step  on  the  path  of  having  a  voice  in 
your  government. 

As  you  know,  the  laws  regarding  reglstra- 
tlon  are  State  and  local  in  nature.  Most  of  the 
time  you  may  register  as  a  member  of  one  of 
the  political  parties  or  as  an  Independent 
Generally,  If  you  wish  to  participate  In  the 
primary  elections,  you  must  be  affiliated  with 
one  of  the  political  parties  holding  primaries 
The  primary  elections  are  very  important  and 
too  many  of  us  do  not  give  them  the  atten- 
tion they  deserve.  This  Is  unfortunate.  Let  \u 
not  forget  that  It  Is  the  primary  which  ulti- 
mately determines  whom  we  may  vote  for  in 
the  general  election.  Good  citizenship  requires 
that  we  vote  In  the  primaries  so  that  we  may 
be  assured  that  the  general  election  is  not 
merely  a  "choice  between  the  lesser  of  two 
evils,"  but  Is  Indeed  a  choice  between  the 
most  qualified  persons  available.  Only  if  we 
concern  ourselves  with  the  primaries  as  well 
as  the  general  elections  will  we  have  such  a 
choice. 

And  this  concern  with  elections  should  not 
be  limited  to  the  National  ones.  Many  of  the 
decisions  affecting  each  and  every  one  of  us 
are  made  on  the  State  level  and  the  local 
level.  The  elections,  both  primary  and  general, 
at  these  levels  should  not  be  Ignored. 

Thus,  with  all  of  the  elections  to  come, 
each  of  us  has  an  opportunity  to  become  part 
of  them.  There  is  always  a  need  for  good  can- 
didates. Among  our  members  are  those  with 
leadership  qualities  that  would  make  for  ex- 
cellent candidates.  But  not  all  of  us  have  the 
ambitions  or  capabilities  to  run  for  office. 
That  Is  fine,  because  there  must  be  workers. 
It  Is  Indeed  unfortunate  that  In  this  country 
of  ours  there  are  not  more  people  working 
during  campaigns.  There  are  envelopes  to 
stuff,  people  to  be  called  on  the  phone,  phones 
to  answer,  transporting  of  voters  to  the  poll«, 
babysitting  so  people  can  vote,  watching  the 
voting,  etc.  The  people  who  do  these  things, 
of  course,  are  going  to  have  their  voices  heard 
a  UtUe  more  than  those  who  do  not.  And  it 
Is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  many  retired 
people  to  participate  actively  in  this  impor- 
tant part  of  the  American  way,  and  have  fun 
doing  It. 

If  you  are  Interested,  contact  your  local 
party  headquarters.  They  will  be  more  than 
happy  to  hear  from  j'ou  and  can  arrange  ac- 
tivities at  your  convenience. 

QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  VOTING 


State 


Previous  residence  required 


State 


County 


Precinct 


6  months. 


30  days.. 
6  months. 
90  days.. 

..do 

6  months  - 
3  months. 
6  months. 
..do 


Alabama 1  year 

Alaska do , 

Arizona do.-' 

Arkansas do 

California do.' 

Colorado do- 

Connecticut 6  months.. 

Delaware 1  year 

Florida do 

Georgia do 

Hawaii do 

Idaho Bmonths^. 

Illinois _.     1  year 

Indiana 6  months.. 

Iowa do 

Kansas do.^ 

Kentucky 1  year " 

Louisiana do 

Maine Smonths..     

Maryland 1  year 6  months.. 

Massachusetts do 

Michigan 6  months. 


3  months. 
30  aays.1 

Do 

Do 
S4  days. 
20  days. 

30  days 


30  days... 
90  days... 
60  days'.. 

..do 

30  days. . . 
6  months.. 
..do 


3  menths. 
30  days. 

Do. 

Do. 
10  days. 
30  days. 
60  days. 
3  months.' 

Do,» 

6  months." 
30  days. 
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QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  VOTING -Continued 

Previous  residence  required 


State 


State 


County 


Precinct 


Minnesota, 6 

Mississippi I 

Missouri { 

Montana ' 

Nebraska <> 

Nevada...... 

New  Hampsnire... 

Newlersey 

New  Mexico i 

NewVork 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio ; 

OkUhoma * 

Oregon - 

Pennsylvania i 

Rhode  Island 

Soutti  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tjnnessee 

Texas 

UUh 

Vermont 

Virginia 

«isHin|ton 

*est  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


months., 
years — 
year  a... 

year 

monttis ». 

.do 

.do 

.do 

year 

.do' 

.do  a 

.do 

.do> 

months.. 

.do' 

year'... 

do 

do 

.do 

.do 

.do 


do.... 
do...- 
.do.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 
do«... 
do.... 


1  year 

60  day":... 
30  days... 
40  days... 
30  days... 
6  months.. 
40  days. . . 
90  days... 
4  months.. 

90  days... 
40  days... 

2  months.. 


6  months.. 
90  days... 

3  months.. 
6  months.. 

4  months.. 
90  days... 
6  months.. 
90  days... 
60  days... 

60  days... 


30  days 
6  months. 
60  days. 
30  days. 
10  days. 

Do. 
6  months. 

30  days. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 
40  days. 
20  days. 

2  months. 
6  months.' 

3  months. 

30  days. 


60  days. 

90  davs. 
30  days. 

Do. 

Do. 
10  days. 

Do. 


1  Election  district  ^  ,  , ,    .      ,_,,  .  „_ 

:  Residence  requirement  reduced  lor  qualihed  voters  Uoiri 

another  State  when  voting  tor  President  and  Vice  President. 

•  6°*onths  lor  qualified  voter  or  nativa  of  State  who  moved 
)way  and  returned, 

■  township. 

•■  Municipality.  .  .,,,.-. 

•  4  months  in  municipality  for  municipal  elections. 
'With  certain  exceptwni 

Source:  From  the  1967  World  Almanac. 


INDEPENDENCE    OF    SMALL    BUSI- 

^fESS  ADMINISTRATION  MUST  BE 

MAINTAINED 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
manner  In  which  history  tends  to 
repeat  itsell  is  often  curious.  In  1965 
and  1966,  ill-advised  plans  to  merge  the 
independent  SmaU  Business  Adminis- 
tration into  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce were  Anally,  after  a  bitter 
struggle,  abandoned.  I  was  among  the 
manj-  Members  of  Congress  who  opposed 
that  effort  and  who  felt  that  the  threat 
to  the  independence  of  the  SBA  had 
been  laid  to  rest. 

Apparently  I.  and  others,  were  mis- 
taken. 

Now  the  possibility  has  arisen  once 
again  that  SBA  could  lose  its  independ- 
ence. Such  a  danger  would  be  real  and 
Imminent  if  section  406  of  title  IV  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1967  were  to  nnally  pass  as  it 
is  now  written.  This  section  would,  in 
eflfect.  empower  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  conduct  duplicative  and.  in- 
deed, directly  competing  programs  in 
the  important  areas  of  procurement  as- 
sistance and  msinagement  aids. 

Although  S.  2388  has  passed  the  Sen- 
ate and  has  been  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  I 
am  hopeful  that  friends  of  small  busi- 
ness within  the  House  will  see  to  it  that 
when  S.  2388  reaches  the  floor  of  that 
body,  this  section  will  be  changed  to 
designate  the  Administrator  of  SBA 
rather  than  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
as  the  authority  in  whom  the  powers  of 
that  section  are  vested. 


REPUBLICAN  GOVERNORS  FAILURE 
TO  SUPPORT  THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished  Senator   from   New   Hamp- 


shire [Mr.  McIntyre]  made  an  excel- 
lent point  in  the  Senate  on  October  24 
when  he  obsei-ved  that  the  recent  failure 
of  the  Republican  Governors  to  go  on 
record  In  support  of  the  war  Americans 
are  fighting  in  Vietnam  could  have  seri- 
ous implications.  He  noted,  for  instance, 
that  it  gave  a  certain  amount  of  "respec- 
tability— and,  perhaps,  prestige"  to  mili- 
tant critics  of  U.S.  policy.  And  he  sug- 
gested that  there  might  be  more  than 
coincidence  in  Hanoi's  announcement 
•that  there  will  be  no  negotiations  what- 
soever in  regard  to  Vietnam  until  after 
the  1968  presidential  election." 

The  speech  the  Senator  delivered  has 
been  properly  commended  for  its  cool 
analysis  by  Kenneth  Crawford,  in  a  col- 
umn pubUshed  in  Newsweek  magazine. 
Mr.  Crawford  recommends  a  reading  of 
the  Congressional  Record  by  those  who 
are  interested  in  sorting  out  such  jewels 
of  thought.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Crawford's  column  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reading  the  Kecobd 
(By  Kenneth  Crawford) 

The  CongreBslonal  Record  deserves  a  wider 
and  more  attentive  readership  than  It  has. 
There  Is  scarcely  an  Issue  that  falls  to  reward 
the  persistent  browser  with  facts  and  fancies, 
conscious  and  unconscious  hujnor,  cogent 
and  Irrelevant  arguments  and  Insights  Into 
the  realities  of  politics  to  be  found  nowhere 
else  in  print.  It  purports  to  record  debate  In 
the  House  and  Senate,  but  that  Is  a  relative- 
ly small  part  of  Its  function^.  It  Is  primarily  a 
convenient  vehicle  of  campaign  propaganda 
for  incumbent  members  of  Congress. 

The  important  business  of  the  legislative 
branch  Is  conducted  in  committee.  In  con- 
ference and  In  cloakroom  palaver.  Floor  de- 
bate Is  more  often  than  not  desultory  and 
pro  forma.  Members  use  It  to  explain  de- 
cisions already  made.  The  explanations  fre- 
quently obscure  rather  than  clarify  the  rea- 
sons for  decision.  Discussion  Is  Intended  not 
so  much  to  influence  Congress  as  to  Influence 
the  voters  back  home.  Once  set  down  In  the 
Record,  speeches  can  be  reprinted  and  mailed 
free  to  constituents. 

Many  a  jewel  gets  lost  among  the  Record's 
myriad  treasures.  The  Issue  of  Tuesday.  Oct. 
24.  for  example,  contains  a  short  speech  by 
Sen.  Thomas  J.  McIntyre  of  New  Hampshire, 
perhaps  the  least  talkative  of  the  Senate's 
members  and,  although  a  Democrat,  one  of 
the  least  partisan.  He  goes  his  way  support- 
ing the  Administration  when  he  thinks  it 
right  and  opposing  when  he  thinks  It  wrong. 
His  speech  seems  to  have  been  made  for  no 
purpose  except  to  get  something  off  his  chest. 
It  probably  wont  be  reprinted  for  mailing 
to  New  Hampshire. 

What  McIntyre  had  on  his  chest  was  the 
failure  of  Republican  governors  during  the 
recent  Governors  Conference  afloat  to  sup- 
port the  war  Americans  are  fighting  In  Viet- 
nam. He  Ignored  the  Incident  that  made  the 
news— the  purloining  of  White  House  aide 
Marvin  Watson's  radiogram  to  former  Gov. 
Price  Daniels  of  Texas  suggesting  ways  of 
twisting  Republican  arms  to  get  an  endorse- 
ment of  war  policy.  McIntyre  offered  no 
pious  Judgment  of  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan's 
ethics  In  reading  somebody  else's  message 
and  broadcasting  It. 

The  Republican  governors'  refusal  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove.  McIntyre  said,  had  the 
effect  of  disapproval  in  the  clrcxunstances. 
And  this  had  the  effect,  in  turn,  of  providing 
"respectability — and,  perhaps,  prestige — to 
militant  individuals  and  groups  who  oppose 
the  war.  This  .  .  .  enables  a  radical  fringe 
to  preach  anarchy  under  the  cloak  of  dissent 


to  advocate  disorder  in  the  name  of  protest 
...  As  the  demonstrations  grow  In  number. 
Intensity  and  violence,  there  is  reaction  In 
Hanoi  and  Peking  .  .  . 

"I  cotild  suggest  there  l£  more  than  coin- 
cidence m  this  week's  announcement  from 
Hanoi  that  there  will  be  no  negotlaOons 
whatsoever  in  regard  to  Vietnam  until  after 
the  1968  Presidential  election." 

Recent  Records  are  packed  with  speeches 
about  the  peace  march  on  the  Pentagon,  de- 
nouncing the  display  of  enemy  flags,  beards 
and  obscenities,  and  about  the  Governors 
Conference,  deploring  the  raw  political 
maneuvering  on  both  sides.  But  none  of 
them  puts  a  finger  on  the  serious  concern 
officials  feel  about  the  two  events  as  coolly 
as  Mclntyre's, 


FORMER  CEA  CHAIRMAN  SAULNIER: 
HOW  TO  MAKE  PROSPERITY  LAST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  have  the  third  article  in  the  United 
Press  International  series  on  how  to 
make  prosperity  last.  The  article,  pub- 
lished in  this  morning's  Post,  is  written 
by  Dr.  Raymond  J.  Saulnier,  who  served 
T^-ith  President  Eisenhower's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  from  1953,  and  was 
Chairman  of  the  Council  from  1956  to 
1961. 

Dr.  Saulnier  has  had  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  on  the  faculty  of  Co- 
lumbia University  and  Barnard  College 
beginning  in  1934.  Since  1949  he  has  held 
the  position  of  professor  of  economics. 
He  has  also  served  as  director  of  finan- 
cial research  of  the  National  Biu-eau  of 
Economic  Research,  Inc.,  since  1946. 
Prior  to  joining  the  staff  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Ad\'isers,  Dr.  Saulnier  was 
special  adviser  to  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  from 
1950  to  1952. 

Dr.  Saulnier  presents  a  gloomy  picture 
of  our  economic  situation,  declaring  that 
the  longest  expansion  on  record  is  hardly 
an  occasion  for  rejoicing.  He  attrlbirtes 
our  continuing  prosperity  primarily  to 
the  war,  and  believes  that  the  economy 
is  indeed  threatened  by  a  "financial 
shambles." 

While  I  recognize  that  we  have  serious 
economic  problems  today,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  such  an  analysis  is  fair.  A 
clearer  perspective  or  our  present  eco- 
nomic problems  emerges  when  we  com- 
pare the  situation  today  with  that  of  the 
middle  and  late  1950's.  Dviring  these 
years  we  were  not  faced  with  the  tre- 
mendous problems  imposed  by  a  war,  yet 
our  economic  performance  was  far  less 
acceptable  than  it  is  today.  From  1955  to 
1958  prices  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  2V2 
percent,  capacity  utilization  averaged  a 
low  84  percent,  and  imemployment  aver- 
aged over  5  percent.  Inflation  was  only 
slowed  at  the  end  of  the  decade  by  a  fur- 
ther rise  in  unemployment.  In  mid- 1961, 
the  unemployment  rate  reached  7  per- 
cent, and  the  gap  between  potential  and 
real  gross  national  product  was  about  $50 
bimon. 

I  also  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Saulnier 
about  the  need  for  a  tax  increase.  Cer- 
tainly support  of  a  tax  increase  is  not 
consistent  with  the  gloomy  picture  he 
paints  of  our  lagging  private  economy. 

But  to  conclude  on  a  more  comple- 
mentarj-  note,  I  fully  support  two  of  Dr. 
Saulnier's  points.  As  he  states,  we  must 
do  a  better  job  of  setting  expenditure 
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priorities.  We  cannot  proceed  with  the 
necessary  programs  to  help  the  poor,  re- 
new our  cities,  and  upgrade  our  educa- 
tion and  health  services,  if  we  do  not  cut 
back  on  low  priority  areas  such  as  pub- 
lic works  and  the  development  of  a 
supersonic  transport. 

I  also  agree  that  we  need  a  more  or- 
derly expansion  in  the  money  supply; 
the  current  9  percent  rate  should  be  re- 
duced to  4  or  5  percent  as  Dr.  Saulnier 
suggests. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Saulnier's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,   Nov.  2,   1967] 
How   To   Make   Prosperttt    Last — III:    Prr 

F'lNA.VClAL  AlTAIRS  IN  ORDEB,  SATS  SaTTLNIER 

(Editob's  Non. — The  current  expansion — 
the  longest  In  the  nation's  history.  Is  due  "In 
large  part"  to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  That's  the 
gloomy  opinion  of  the  man,  who  served  as 
Chairman  of  President  Elsenhower's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  from  1956  to  1961.  Ray- 
mond J.  Saunler  Is  now  Professor  Econom- 
ics at  Barnard  College,  Columbia  University. 
In  New  York.  The  following  la  the  third  of 
five  articles  written  for  United  Press  Inter- 
national by  past  and  present  council  chair- 
men.) 

(By  Raymond  J.  Saulnier) 

It  Is  the  longest  expansion  on  record,  to 
be  sure,  but  the  occasion  Is  hardly  one  for 
rejoicing. 

The  longest  previous  expansion  ended  in 
February  1948.  It  was  extended  to  80  months 
by  World  War  11. 

The  present  expansion  has  reached  81 
months  In  large  part  due  to  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. There  Is  nothing  here  that  warrants 
being  celebrated  as  a  happy  anniversary. 

Nor  Is  there  any  basis  for  rejoicing  In  the 
state  of  the  economy.  Cost  and  price  Infla- 
tion are  back  again.  Since  January  1967. 
the  cost-of-living  has  been  rising  at  a  rate 
that  win  cut  the  value  of  the  dollar  by  37 
per  cent  In  a  decade. 

INiXATION     MAY     GET     WORSE 

More  hours  are  being  lost  In  strikes  than 
at  any  time  In  eight  years.  Interest  rates 
are  higher  than  they  have  been  in  over  30 
years. 

And  the  prospect  Is  that  Inflation  will  get 
worse  before  it  gets  better. 

Unemployment  Is  low.  but  no  lower  than 
might  be  expected  In  a  war  period.  Even  so, 
industrial  production  was  no  higher  In  Au- 
gust 1967  than  12  months  ago,  and  less 
than  85  percent  of  industrial  capacity  Is  be- 
ing titlllzed. 

Actually,  recession  was  avoided  this  year 
only  by  a  narrow  margin,  which  Is  something 
of  a  miracle  considering  we  are  In  a  war  and 
considering  that  the  money  supply  is  being 
inflated  by  9  percent  a  year,  and  budgetary 
deflclta — in  total  defiance  of  the  "new  eco- 
nomics"— get  bigger  as  unemployment  rates 
get  lower. 

Obviously,  the  problem  Is  how  to  correct 
these  conditions  and  how  to  avoid  the  fi- 
nancial crisis  that  thoughtful  people  know 
is  a  real  danger. 

BUDGET  DEEP  IN  RED 

Two  things  are  essential.  First,  the  budget 
must  be  moved  back  toward  balance.  But 
It  Is  so  deep  In  the  red  now  that  even  with 
a  tax  increase,  which  Is  clearly  needed,  spend- 
ing would  have  to  be  held  at  the  fiscal  1968 
level  for  two  years  to  give  revenues  a  chance 
to  close  the  gap. 

Obviously,  we  must  do  a  better  job  of 
setting  expenditure  priorities  or  we  win  have 
what   the   Secretary   of  the   Treasury,   with 


uncommon  candor,  recently  described  as  a 

'■financial  shambles." 

Second,  annual  Increases  in  the  money 
supply  must  be  reduced  from  the  current 
9  per  cent  to  4  or  5  per  cent.  Like  balancing 
the  budget,  this  too  will  take  time — at  least 
It  should. 

In  the  meantime,  we  shall  have  to  put  up 
with  Inflation,  with  high  Interest  rates  and 
with  a  growth  rate  below  what  we  might  have 
had  If  costs  and  prices  were  stable. 

Beyond  these  essentials  there  Is  a  long 
agenda  of  unfinished  business.  We  must  learn 
Detter  how  to  train  unemployed  people  for 
jobs  and  how  to  motivate  them  toward  con- 
tinuing employment  and  self-support. 

We  must  renew  our  cities,  clean  our  air 
and  water,  improve  our  transportation,  up- 
grade our  education  and  health  services, 
etc..  etc. 

But  what  Ls  essential  for  progress  in  all  of 
this  is  that  we  first  put  our  financial  affairs 
In  order. 


FIRSTHAND  VIEW  OF  A  RIOT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgiiiia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  recent  column,  entitled 
"Firsthand  View  of  a  Riot,"  written  by 
Mr.  Austin  V.  Wood,  publisher  of  the 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  News-Register. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

FIRSTHAND  View  of  a  Riot 
(By  .\ustin  V.  Wood) 

I  was  fortunate  to  be  In  Oakland.  Cali- 
fornia, last  week  and  to  witness  part  of  the 
riots  which  took  place  there.  I  found  It  not 
only  Interesting,  but  also  significant,  so  I 
pass  It  on  to  you. 

I  arrived  In  Oakland  on  Wednesday  too 
late  to  personally  view  the  first  of  the  riots, 
but  through  the  Oakland  Tribune  which 
staflTed  the  occurrence  with  twelve  reporters 
I  was  enabled  to  get  full  first-hand  Informa- 
tion. The  objective  was  to  block  the  Induc- 
tion Center  so  that  draftees  called  up  could 
not  be  Inducted.  Four  thousand  demonstra- 
tors occupied  all  approaches  to  the  Center 
when  two  hundred  policemen  went  into  well 
planned  action.  The  going  admittedly  was 
rough  but  through  the  use  of  night  sticks 
and  tear  gas  the  situation  was  cleared  and 
the  demonstration  virtually  broken  up  in 
twenty  minutes.  More  than  one  hundred  ar- 
rests were  made  and  more  than  one  hundred 
demonstrators  were  sentenced  next  day  to 
ten  days  in  Jail  and  a  $25  fine. 

Newspapers  that  night  were  unanimous 
in  their  claim  that  the  police  were  unneces- 
sarily rough  and  that  several  news  and  tele- 
vision men  had  been  shoved  and  assaulted 
by  the  officers.  In  the  Oakland  Tribune  news 
room,  the  Publisher  ordered  the  word 
"bloody"  stricken  from  the  first  edition. 
However,  the  Tribune  report  turned  out  to 
be  the  mildest  in  the  entire  area  and  tele- 
vision that  night  confirmed  the  fact  that  the 
confrontation  had  been  bloody  Indeed.  The 
San  Francisco  Chronical  obtained  an  injunc- 
tion against  the  police  department  forbid- 
ding officers  to  Interfere  with  the  newsmen 
and  photographers. 

Thursday  was  relatively  quiet.  The  police 
action  on  Tuesday  evidently  required  a  re- 
grouping. I  went  to  the  Berkeley  campus  of 
the  University  of  California.  On  the  street 
adjoining  there  was  a  car  occupied  by 
bearded  "activists"  with  a  loud-speaker  urg- 
ing attendance  at  a  gathering  called  to  plan 
further  demonstration  on  Friday.  An  Injunc- 
tion had  been  obtained  forbidding  any  gath- 
ering on  the  campus.  Nevertheless,  the 
car  went  unmolested  and  four  thousand  at- 
tended a  rally  on  the  campus  that  afternoon. 
Nothing  was  done. 
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On  Friday,  twenty  thousand  demonstra- 
tors  and  twelve  hundred  policemen  showed 
up  at  Induction  Center.  The  police  had  been 
forbidden  to  use  clubs  or  tear  gas.  Never- 
theless In  two  hours  they  were  In  complete 
control,  the  streets  were  clear  and  draftees 
were  freely  entering  the  induction  center 
Although  a  number  of  cars  were  overturned 
there  were  few  arrests  and  no  Injuries. 

Now  as  to  observations:  The  crowd  on 
Friday  appeared  to  be  composed  largely  of 
"activists"  who  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
"Hippies"  although  the  long  hair,  beard 
etc.  are  the  same.  There  were  very  few 
Negroes.  It  was  said  that  only  ten  per  cent 
came  from  the  University  of  California,  the 
rest  coming  from  the  numerous  surrounding 
colleges.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  demon- 
stration In  itself  was  comparatively  harm- 
less. Basically,  It  was  a  bunch  of  youngsters 
who  are  victims  of  a  fad.  I  cannot  believe 
this  fad  to  be  permanent.  Surely  a  sect  which 
demands  disreputable  clothing  and  filthy 
bodies  cannot  long  endure.  Much  of  the 
blame  must  fall  upon  parents  and  much 
upon  the  University  of  California  which  ut- 
terly failed  in  discipline  when  the  activist 
movement  started  last  year. 

And  there  Is  an  even  greater  responsibil- 
ity which  falls  upon  a  large  segment  of  the 
American  people.  Too  many  of  us  have  al- 
lowed ourselves  to  fall  victim  of  the  social 
and  psychological  philosophy  that  the  right 
of  dlssentlon  has  no  limitation.  We  have  al- 
lowed ourselves  to  subscribe  to  too  many 
new  conceptions  of  government,  new  con- 
ceptions of  crime,  new  conceptions  of  educa- 
tion and  numerous  other  activities  which  fiil 
our  dally  lives.  Thus  we  fall  actively  to  pro- 
tect the  substitution  of  the  rule  of  force  for 
the  rule  of  law.  There  was  no  public  protest 
of  the  virtual  disarming  of  the  police  in 
Oakland  on  Friday.  So  many  sociologists  have 
found  their  way  into  our  government  that 
their  ceaseless  flow  of  propaganda  has  de- 
prived too  many  of  us  of  the  courage  to 
express  ourselves  publicly. 


THE  VISTA  VOLUNTEERS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Minnesota  Journal  of  Education  recently 
featured  a  warm  and  perceptive  Insight 
into  the  work  VISTA  volunteers  are  per- 
forming In  the  educational  field.  VISTA 
is  one  of  the  OEO  programs  that  has 
met  with  wide  acceptance  and  popularity, 
not  only  among  those  In  poverty  whom 
VISTA  volunteers  serve,  but  also  among 
thousands  of  our  dedicated  and  idealis- 
tic young  people  who  have  joined  che 
VISTA  program. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  VISTA 's  ap- 
peal reveal  themselves  in  an  excellent 
article  published  in  the  October  1967. 
issue  of  the  Minnesota  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  entitled  "Teachers  Serve  as 
VISTA'S,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I.v  Nation's  Poverty  War  Teachers  Serve  .*s 
VISTA'S 
(Note. — A  New  Yorker,  received  her  MA  in 
Teaching  from  Duke  University  and  has 
taught  Spanish  and  English  In  high  schools 
in  North  Carolina  and  In  New  Tork.  A  former 
member  of  NEA  and  of  New  York  and  North 
Carc'.lr.i  Stite  Teschers  Associations,  she  was 
elected  to  K?ppa  Delta  Pl,  national  education 
fraternity,  in  1962.  She  received  her  BA  in 
English  from  Oberlln  College  in  Ohio,  and 
did  graduate  study  In  Italian  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florence,  Italy.  Traveling  in  Europe 
and  In  Mexico,  she  studied  language- 
teaching  techniques  in   the  primary  grades. 
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ch.  taught  English  as  a  foreign  language 
hoth  in  Mexico  City  and  m  North  Carolina 
where  she  held   evening   classes  for   Cuban 

jugees  As  a  community  relations  staff 
^iwr  lor  VISTA  In  Washington,  D.C..  she  has 
written  a  number  of  articles  on  former  teach- 
ers m  VISTA. ) 

(By  Peggy  Bliss  1 

Some  people  never  learn.  But  then,  some 
people  never  had  the  chance.  What  happens 
when  they  finally  do  get  the  chance  can  be 
aniazlng:  A  West  Virginia  mountaineer 
n'oudlv  nailed  a  long  overdue  high  school 
d'plom'a  on  his  cabin  wall;  15  unemployed 
Kentucky  coal  miners  learned  to  read:  a 
group  of  Lumml  Indians  learned  the  language 
of  their  forgotten  ancestors. 
"  These  Americans  were  once  bypassed  by 
education.  They  got  their  second  chance  from 
people  who  had  left  the  conventional  cl.^ss- 
room  to  go  where  there  were  no  classrooms. 
Tbe  West  Virginian  owes  his  dlp'.oma  to  the 
encouragement  of  a  retired  teacher  whose 
classroom  was  a  tiny  church.  The  coal 
auners  learned  to  read  at  night  in  a  sagging 
schoolhouse  with  the  help  of  a  young  Cali- 
fornia teacher.  The  Lirniml  Indians  preserved 
rhelr  culture  and  also  learned  English  In  the 
classes  cf  a  Massachusetts  business  teacher. 

VOLUNTEERS    TEACH    TPTORIAL    PROGRAMS 

These  teachers  are  all  members  of  VISTA 
(Volunteers  In  Service  To  America) ,  who  put 
their  teaching  skills  to  use  where  the  needs 
were  greatest.  The  Volunteers,  many  with 
long  experience,  others  newly  certified,  sel- 
dom teach  In  organized  classes;  they  use 
their  skills  In  special  tutorial  programs. 

In  the  rural  conununlty  of  Moultrie. 
Georgia,  children  in  the  midst  of  integraUon 
need  individual  help  to  catch  up  with  their 
classmates.  Edna  Rhea,  68,  a  retired  first 
grade  teacher  from  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  works 
individually  with  65  such  children  in  the 
upper  elementary  grades  teaching  them  basic 
reading  and  cursive  writing.  "Teaching  a 
seventh  grader  to  read  is  not  the  same  as 
teaching  first  grade,"  she  said.  "He's  gone 
without  for  too  long." 

In  Norfolk,  Virginia,  a  retired  Calirornla 
couple  is  working  with  the  Southeastern 
Tidewater  Opportunity  Program.  Dwight 
Eugh,  67,  served  as  a  trustee  representative 
of  Yale  University  in  China  and  on  the  staff 
of  the  College  of  Idaho.  Now,  as  a  VISTA,  he 
Is  training  local  poverty  workers.  Mrs.  Rugh, 
who  taught  In  China  and  Taiwan,  teaches 
remedial  reading  and  asslste  the  coordinator 
of  the  Head  Start  jwogram.  She  conducts 
orientation  classes  for  new  teachers  and  has 
developed  a  mobile  child  care  center. 

Throughout  the  US  former  teachers  are 
helping  minority  group  youngsters  bring 
themselves  up  to  the  level  of  their  peers  and 
helping  their  parents  compete  in  the  Job 
market.  Grace  Anderson  Howes,  a  retired  ele- 
mentary school  principal  from  Panama.  New 
York.  Conducted  classes  for  dropouts  and 
adults  on  the  Pima  Maricopa  Indian  Reser- 
vation In  Arizona. 

ADULTS  ARE  EAGER,  ANXIOUS 

And  on  New  York's  Lower  East  Side,  81- 
year-old  Mae  Hawes.  a  former  college  math 
teacher  with  an  MA  from  Columbia  Teach- 
ers' College,  teaches  fundamental  language 
skills  to  Puerto  Rican  adults  who  find  them- 
selves outstripped  by  their  own  children. 
Miss  Hawes,  a  former  government  consultant 
and  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  adult  education, 
says,  "Adults  are  so  eager,  hungry,  and  anx- 
ious to  learn.  They  devour  every  word  and 
they  make  every  kind  of  sacrifice  to  come  to 
a  lesson." 

Many  of  the  more  than  70  VISTA  Volun- 
teers in  Job  Corps  Centers  are  former  teach- 
ers. In  23  states  they  teach  the  three  R's  to 
young  men  and  women  who  were  bypassed 
by  the  regular  channels  of  education. 

Fletcher  Low,  a  74-year-old  retired  Dart- 
naouth  profeasor,  who  once  played  baseball 


for  the  Boeton  Braves,  acts  as  teacher  and 
counselor  to  young  men  in  the  Ttemont  Job 
Corps  Center  In  Kentucky.  In  the  Great  Onyx 
Job  Corps  Center  in  Mammoth  Cave,  Ken- 
tucky, Orpha  Stutaman,  a  retired  high  school 
EngUsh  teacher  from  nilnois,  teaches  spell- 
ing, pronunciation,  and  letter  writing  in 
addition  to  acting  as  librarian  and  advisor. 
The  maturity  and  experience  of  such  volun- 
teers makes  their  role  more  than  purely 
academic.  It  is  one  of  confident,  tutor,  and 
friend. 

SERVICE   THROUGH   UNIQTTI;  PROGRAMS 

Although  many  teachers  work  directly 
with  existing  classroom  programs,  other 
volunteers  set  up  new  programs  to  fit  local 
needs.  In  Laredo,  Texas,  where  the  mixing  of 
Spanish  and  American  cultures  sometimes 
causes  educational  problems,  two  VISTAs 
teach  in  an  isolated  school  with  no  plumb- 
ing or  electricity.  Also  in  Laredo,  a  VISTA 
Volunteer  from  Puerto  Rico  has  started  as 
an  aide  to  teaching  the  children.  A  young 
man,  whose  first  year  in  VISTA  was  spent 
advising  Job  Corps  youths.  Is  spending  his 
second  year  as  a  librarian  In  a  modern  but 
understaffed  elementary  school. 

In  Alaska,  two  VISTA  Volunteers  have 
taken  the  class  to  the  students.  They  started 
a  ■floating  Head  Start  program"  which  fol- 
lows Inhabitants  of  rural  communities  on 
annual  fishing  expeditions.  In  the  mountains 
of  North  Carolina,  a  VISTA,  who  Is  a  former 
art  teacher,  loads  his  car  with  paints  and 
easel  and  drives  hundreds  of  miles  a  week 
to  bring  new  creative  experiences  to  young- 
sters In  isolated  commtinltles. 

In  Appalachla  where  people  live  in  isolated 
hollows  far  from  libraries  and  communica- 
tions which  others  take  for  granted,  VISTA 
Volunteer  Molena  Tunnell,  a  retired  Texas 
teacher  and  librarian  works  with  the  Ken- 
tucky Library  Service.  In  a  program  called 
Home  Start,  she  brings  books  to  pre-school 
children  and  on  Saturday  takes  the  children 
to  the  library's  story  hour. 

She  also  coordinates  a  group  of  Cumber- 
land CoUege  students  who  have  volunteered 
their  time  to  read  to  the  children.  In  the 
evenings,  she  teaches  adults  to  read  and 
WTlte. 

VISTA  BENEFITS  RETARDED  CHILDREN 

In  West  Virginia,  VISTA  Rita  King,  a  1966 
graduate  of  Cheyney  State  (Teachers')  Col- 
lege in  Pennsylvania,  set  up  the  first  activity 
center  for  retarded  children  in  Boone  County. 
UntU  Miss  King  came,  such  children  were 
required  to  stay  home  out  of  sight.  The 
Volunteer  pointed  up  a  need  which  local 
committees  have  been  working  on  ever 
since.  Now  Boone  County  has  a  class  in  the 
public  school  for  retarded  chUdren. 

Miss  King's  work  Is  part  of  a  major  pro- 
gram aimed  at  the  problems  of  mental  ill- 
ness. The  program,  under  the  direction  of 
the  West  Virginia  Department  of  Mental 
Health,  has  placed  over  100  VISTA  Volun- 
teers in  state  hospitals  and  rural  communi- 
ties;   several   are  former   teachers. 

One  of  these,  Jacqueline  Tornatore,  26, 
left  public  school  teaching  because  of  a  seri- 
ous automobile  accident.  Now  recovered,  she 
Is  putting  her  classroom  experience  to  work 
as  an  Instructor  of  retarded  children  In  the 
Colin  Anderson  Center  In  St.  Marys.  West 
Virginia. 

Throughout  the  nation,  from  Alaska  to 
Appalachla,  from  Harlem  to  Honolulu, 
VISTA  teacher-Volunteers  are  finding  a  need 
for  their  talents.  They  are  attacking  poverty 
with  their  most  effective  weapon — educctlon. 

An  applicant  to  VISTA  must  be  at  least 
18  years  old  and  a  resident  of  the  VS.  There 
are  no  maximum  age  limits,  no  special  edu- 
cation or  experience  qualifications,  no  en- 
trance examination.  Married  couples  are 
eligible  if  they  serve  together  and  have  no 
dependents  under  18. 

During  their  year  of  service  and  six  weeks 
of    training.    Volunteers    receive    living    ex- 


penses for  food,  travel,  housing,  medical 
care,  and  incidentals.  At  the  end  of  a  year 
they  receive  $50  for  each  month  of  service. 


LYNDON    B.    JOHNSON    OPENS    THE 
WHITE  HOUSE  TO  THE  WORLD 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  never  be- 
fore in  recent  times  has  a  President  of 
the  United  States  opened  the  doors  of 
the  White  House  to  so  many  distin- 
guished leaders  from  abroad. 

Never  before  has  a  President  of  the 
United  States  welcomed  so  many  of 
America's  friends  to  Washington. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  the  American  people  to  the  con- 
tinuous and  unheralded  effort  which 
President  Johnson  has  made  since  his 
first  days  in  ofHce  to  acquamt  foreign 
chiefs  of  state  and  foreign  heads  of  gov- 
ernment with  the  Government,  people, 
and  policies  of  the  United  States. 

In  a  world  often  filled  with  distrust 
and  misunderstanding,  it  Is  refreshing 
and  reassuring  to  see  our  President  often 
conduct  foreign  affaiis  on  a  face  to  face, 
personalized  basis. 

A  perfect  example  was  the  highly  suc- 
cessful visit  of  the  President  of  Mexico 
to  Wa.«!hington  last  week  and  the  over- 
whelming reception  received  by  President 
Johnson  when  he  visited  Mexico. 

FYom  mid-July  to  October  of  this  year. 
President  Johnson  received  almost  20 
chiefs  of  state  or  heads  of  government 
at  the  White  House.  These  included  such 
personages  as  the  President  of  Rwanoa, 
the  Shah  of  Iran,  the  President  of  Italy, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Singapore,  the 
President  of  Mexico,  and  many,  many 
othert. 

Prom  the  month  he  became  President 
in  1963,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  received 
more  than  225  chiefs  of  state  or  heeds 
of  government  in  4  jrears — a  record.  I 
believe,  unequaled  In  our  history. 

These  are  not  statistics  I  am  reciting. 
These  are  leaders  of  proud  indep>endent 
nations.  Some  of  them  are  traditional 
friends.  Some  of  them  are  new  friends. 
Some  of  them  are  unalined.  But  all  of 
them  are  essential  In  a  world  where  the 
word,  the  thought  and  the  deed  of  the 
United  States  must  be  imderstood  by 
friend  and  foe  alike. 

At  the  proper  moment  It  would  be  flit- 
ting for  the  Senate  to  recognize  the 
diplomatic  diligence  of  President  John- 
son and  congratulate  him  on  a  Job  well 
done. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  indeed  opened 
the  White  House  and  our  coimtry  to  the 
leaders  and  i>eople  of  the  world. 


THE  EXPORTATION  OF  LOGS  PROM 
PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  TO  JAPAN 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  uk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  series  of  four  newspaper 
articles  published  recently  In  the  Ore- 
gonian.  of  Portland.  Oreg.,  relating  to 
the  export  of  logs  from  the  Pacific  North- 
west to  Japan.  The  .articles  were  written 
by  Gerry  Pratt,  buJsiness  editor  of  the 
Oregonlan.  Mr.  Pratt  hM  been  a  well 
known  and  distinguished  Journalist  in 
Oregon  for  more  than  10  years  and  has 
followed  the  log  export  problem  with  the 
utmost  care. 
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His  articles  call  the  public's  attention 
to  a  problem  which  besets  the  Pacific 
Northwest  economy — a  problem  of 
dwindling  jobs  in  lumber  mills.  The  lay- 
offs have  been  caused — in  part — by  the 
export  of  logs  to  Jai>an.  For  more  than 
a  year  I  have  recommended  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  Japan  will  be  served  by  resolution 
of  the  problem  through  an  international 
conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the   Oregonlan,   Portland,  Oreg.. 

Oct.  24,  1967] 

Makino  the  Dollar:  Now  People  Listen  to 

Log  Export  Plea 

(By  Gerry  Pratt  i 

The  witness  beXore  the  subcommittee  on 
the  "Impact  of  Imports  and  Exports  on 
American  Employment"  is  testifying  on  the 
export  of  logs  to  Japan.  John  Dent,  the 
congressman  from  Pennsylvania,  Is  In  the 
chair  for  the  absent  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 

"Through  their  intermediary  buyers  the 
Japanese  have  run  log  prices  up  to  levels 
that  we  can  meet  only  by  sustaining  sub- 
stantial losses  in  our  operations,"  the  West- 
ern mill  operator  says. 

"There  have  been  a  number  of  mills  forced 
to  close;  their  inability  to  meet  price  levels 
that  the  Japanese  are  willing  to  pay  con- 
tributed to  their  closure  and  subsequent  loes 
of  empoyment." 

"And  if  the  Japanese  program  continues, 
as  it  appears  likely,  then  we  are  In  truth  ex- 
porting American  jobs  to  Japan.  I  cannot 
believe  that  it  was  for  this  purpose  that 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Olfford  Plnchot  cre- 
ated the  national  forest  system  and  Intro- 
duced America  to  the  conservation  and  pru- 
dent use  of  its  renewable  wood  resources." 
he  says. 

That  was  January  5,  1962.  The  witness  was 
Robert  P.  Dwyer  who  admits  today:  "No- 
body was  listening  much  either." 

Dwyer  was  recalling  the  opening  battles 
in  Ave  years  of  fighting  to  stop  the  export 
of  American  logs  to  Japan,  a  war  without  a 
victory  for  the  American  timber  operators. 

PROBLEM   MOST  IMPORTANT 

Congressman  Al  Ullm&n  dug  up  the  Dwyer 
testimony  recently  in  preparing  materials  to 
do  battle  onc«  again  for  regulations  on  the 
export  of  American  logs  such  as  they  have 
In  Canada,  which  Is  exporting  40  million 
fe«t  a  month  of  finished  lumber  to  Japan 
but  no  logs. 

For  Dwyer,  who  was  intent  on  preserving 
the  economic  base  of  his  family-held  Dwyer 
Lumber  and  Plywood  Co.,  at  that  time,  things 
have  changed.  The  Dwyers  sold  out  their 
biggest  production.  And  since  then  Dwyer 
himself  has  been  named  vice  chairman  of  the 
National  Export  Expansion  Council  and 
charged  by  the  President  to  develop  American 
sales  abroad.  He  admits: 

"We  need  those  Japanese  dollars  to  keep 
our  balance  of  trade.  We  have  to  talk  with 
the  thought  in  mind  that  they  are  also  our 
biggest  dollar  buyer  of  American  wheat.  Im- 
portant to  the  West." 

But  has  he  changed  hla  mind  on  log 
exports? 

"To  me,"  he  repUes.  "the  most  Important 
economic  problem  in  the  Northwest  was  and 
still  is  the  Japanese  log  exports. 

"We  were  exporting  less  than  100  million 
feet  a  year  when  I  was  testifying  In  1962. 
Today  we  are  exporting  1.8  billion  feet  a  year, 
18  times  the  volume  I  was  worried  about 
when  very  few  people  were  listening." 

rw  posmoN  or  xsTLvmcrt 
Ironically.  Dwyer  today  is  one  of  the  men 
who  is  in  position  to  Influence  the  adminis- 
tration's thinking  on  the  log  problem. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvlUe  Freeman 


is  a  close  personal  friend  and  was  Dwyer's 
house  guest  on  his  recent  survey  of  this  area 
and  the  problem.  He  also  has  powerful 
friends  such  as  Larry  McQuade,  assistant 
secretary  of  commerce.  In  whose  office  the 
working  of  a  solution  must  develop. 

When  Freeman  slipped  away  from  his  pub- 
lic appearances  on  that  trip  to  the  West  two 
weeks  ago,  one  appointment  he  kept  was  at 
the  secluded  Odell  Lake  Lodge  of  lumbermen 
Nils  Hult  and  Stub  Stewart.  They  had  asked 
him  there  to  meet  with  Lowery  Wyatt  of 
Weyerhaeuser,  a  representative  of  Interna- 
tional Paper  Co.,  with  Prank  Oilchrlst  of  Gil- 
christ Lumber.  Nat  Guistlna  and  Mort  Doyle 
of  the  American  Wood  Products  Association 
who  had  flown  from  Washington.  D.C.,  for 
the  meeting,  and  others,  all  of  them  anxious 
to  Impress  on  Freeman  the  urgency  of  their 
problem. 

Freeman  had  already  heard  the  lumber 
and  sawmill  workers  and  their  union  leaders 
tell  of  a  loss  of  1,800  Jobs  between  Eugene 
and  Portland  alone  this  year  and  of  an  over- 
all loss  of  10,000  industry  Jobs  through  the 
past  year  and  a  half. 

He  told  the  meeting,  "I  want  you  to  know 
Dwyer  Is  one  of  my  advisers  on  liils  matter." 
And  after  he  left.  Dwyer  says  now.  it  was  ob- 
vious, "they  got  across  their  point  of  urgency. 

"The  secretary  is  now  aware  that  if  some- 
thing Isn't  done  to  limit  the  exjjort  of  logs 
to  Japan  the  price  they  bid  will  close  a 
tremendous  number  of  plants  in  the  next  12 
months.  Unless  It  Is  done  fast,  in  the  next 
six  to  12  months  at  the  maximum,  we  are 
going  to  be  hurt  badly." 

CONFERENCE    HIS    OBJECTIVE 

"Freeman's  work  as  the  secretary  of  agri- 
culture has  him  working  to  keep  people  in 
the  farming  communities,  to  take  the  pres- 
sure off  the  surge  to  the  cities.  He  knows  we 
have  80  piercent  of  the  population  living  on 
six  per  cent  of  the  land  area."  Dwyer  says. 

"We  pointed  out  to  him  that  every  time 
we  close  a  mill  in  one  of  these  small  timber 
communities  the  town  ( people)  moves  into 
an  urban  area.  He  was  receptive  to  this  too." 

And  while  no  one  gave  him  a  solution,  a 
ready  solution.  Dwyer  says  Freeman  has  as 
his  objective  "getting  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment to  the  conference  table  on  the 
problem." 

How  soon? 

"Before  the  first  of  the  year."  he  replies. 

"It  Is  reasonable  for  Freeman,  who  has 
under  his  authority  the  largest  marketable 
timber  resource  in  the  world,  to  know  what 
the  Japanese  projections  are.  He  has  the 
authority  to  restrict  the  export  of  govern- 
ment timber  by  decree  if  he  chose  to  do  so. 
So  I  would  expect  the  Japanese  to  respond." 

The  Immediate  outlook  then? 

"At  the  current  rate  of  exports  they  will 
take  two  billion  feet  of  American  logs  this 
year.  That  is  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
duction from  the  areas  afl^ected."  Dwyer 
maintains. 

"If  it  keeps  up,  by  1975  there  will  be  ten 
to  15  major  companies  and  the  Japanese  left 
In  our  forests — nobody  else — not  a  single  in- 
dependent. The  admLnlstration  doesn't  want 
this  and  Freeman  doesn't  want  it  any  more 
than  we  do.  This  time,"  he  says,  "I  think 
someone  is  listening." 

Loo  Exports  to  Japan  Cause  Northwest 

Layoffs 

(By  Gerry  Pratt) 

In  a  Speech  in  Tacoma  recently  H.  R.  Jo- 
sephson.  director  of  the  division  of  forest 
economics  and  marketing  research  for  the 
Forest  Service  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Washington,  DC,  said: 

"As  yet  there  appear  to  be  no  sizable  im- 
pacts of  log  exports  on  the  pulp  and  paper 
Industry  of  the  region  nor  on  the  plywood 
Indus  try." 

And  at  Longvlew  T^iesday  90  men  went 
home  from  their  Jobs  at  Exeter  Lumber  Snles 
Mill,  unemployed.  Laid  off. 


And   at  Creswell,   Oregon,   this  week  an 
other  60  in  the  veneer  plant  and  15  iom«.M 
went  home,  laid  off.  **^ 

And  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River 
Elmer  Brown  of  Astoria  Plywood,  chairman 
of  the  newly  organized  Survival  Commltte* 
of  the  Forest  Products  Industry,  looked  out 
hla  office  window  and  complained:  "There 
are  three  ships  tied  up  in  the  river  right  now 
waiting  for  a  birth  to  load  logs  for  Japan 
We  are  going  to  need  a  lot  of  help." 

Stand  Rose,  president  and  owner  of  Exeter 
Lumber  Co.,  at  Longvlew  that  employed  350 
people  In  1965  and  now  has  a  payroll  of  135 
had  not  heard  of  the  Forest  Service's  Tacoma 
speech  when  he  explained  the  layoffs  In  bit 
plant  this  week. 

"We  are  being  forced  to  shutdown  our 
last  operation  In  CowUtz  County  to  one  shift 
because  of  the  drastic  log  shortage.  The  la- 
evitable  has  arrived.  We  have  known  since 
1961  the  time  would  come  when  the  sale  of 
logs  to  Japan  would  destroy  the  small  oper- 
ator," he  says. 

Ton  GO   CRAZY 

"The  Raymond  and  Aberdeen.  Wash.,  mlUs 
are  already  on  a  one-shift  basis.  I  would  not 
say  this  ib  progress." 

Rose's  dilemma  is  the  same  facing  most 
timber  operators.  "There  Is  about  a  $40 
spread  in  domestic  and  export  log  prices  at 
this  time,"  he  says. 

"My  cold  deck  out  here  has  already  been 
sorted  for  export  logs  once.  Still,  the  Jap- 
anese came  In  here  and  offered  me  seventy- 
five  bucks  a  thousand  to  lake  the  whole 
damn  deck  and  not  even  look  at  the  logs.  In- 
ternational Paper  will  give  me  985  a  thou- 
sand if  I  sort  them  and  tl.ey  will  pay  the 
loading  and  hauling  to  the  Port  of  Longvlew 
for  export. 

"You  go  crazy,"  Rose  contends.  "They  are 
$51  or  $52  a  thousand  logs.  The  stack  is  8  5 
million  feet." 

His  problem?  To  run  those  logs  through 
his  mill,  his  lumber  sale  price,  finished  \»-ith 
all  the  labor  and  plant  costs  WTapped  In,  is 
So  or  more  less  than  the  Japanese  are  offer- 
ing for  the  naked  logs.  "Whv  stay  In  busi- 
ness? 

"You  cannot  afford  to  run  a  sawmill,"  he 
says.  "In  1975  at  this  rate  there  won't  be 
a  private  sawmill  in  business.  Let  Uncle 
(Sam)  wince  when  he  can't  find  a  bidder  for 
Mb  timber  sales  except  the  big  operators  and 
the  Japanese." 

At  Creswell,  Oregon,  Jack  Brandls  ad- 
mitted he  Is  cloelng  his  veneer  plant  because 
of  the  spread  In  log  prioee  and  the  finished 
product. 

"Veneer  was  selling  at  $10  a  thousand  on 
a  one-tenth  (thickness)  basis  a  month  ago. 
Today  it  is  selling  for  $8  a  thousand."  says 
Brandls.  On  a  log  scale  basis,  that  means 
you  are  getting  $18.75  a  thousand  less  per 
thousand  board  foot  measure.  You  would  be 
paying,  if  the  log  price  was  geared  to  the 
domestic  market,  $18.75  a  thousand  less  for 
logs  than  a  month  ago. 

"But  with  the  Japanese  bidding  up  the 
price,  we  are  facing  the  highest  log  prices 
in  history."  So  75  men  go  home  out  of  work. 

OTHER    STORIES    COME    OUT 

And  at  Astoria,  where  Elmer  Brown  is 
plaiming  his  industry-labor  move  to  force 
someone,  the  Japanese  or  the  Americans,  to 
take  a  hand  in  the  suddenly  critical  log  sit- 
uation. Brown  points  to  the  St.  Regis  ply- 
wood plant  at  Olympla. 

"There  you  see  one  of  the  finest  mills  in 
the  industry  going  out  of  business.  Milton 
Wershow  is  auctioning  the  plant  off  on  the 
8th  of  Novmber  at  10  a.m.  And  that  is  s 
beautiful  mill.  I  was  through  it  about  ft 
month  ago.  If  they  cannot  make  it  there, 
how  on  earth  can  a  little  Independent  opera- 
tor keep  going?"  he  asks. 

Why  did  they  shut  down? 

"I  wovUd  assume  because  they  can  convert 
their  logs  Into  more  profitable  sources  In  Ja- 
pan," he  replies. 


..yfle  have  checked  all  over  the  Industry. 
We  have  made  two  big  bids  in  Alaska  and 
inst  out  to  third-party  Japanese  interests, 
nne  sale  over  250-milllon  feet,  with  another 
,00  minion  right  behind  it.  They  had  a  man 
Jfho  owns  a  sawmill  in  this  area  bid  with 
Japanese  money." 

There  are  other  stories  suddenly  commg 
out  of  the  semi-secret  operations  files  of  mills 
that  up  until  now  were  keeping  their  Ja- 
panese log  sales  quiet.  ^       .     » 

one  near  Independence.  Oregon  has  Just 
sold  a  substantial  volume  of  Douglas  fir  logs. 
from  eight  Inches  up.  for  $87  a  thousand. 
•At  that  level  there  isn't  any  mill  In  the 
countrv  that  can  afford  to  operate  a  saw- 
mill ■■  an  official  close  to  the  plant  admits. 

Boss  Wimiams.  the  forest  supervisor  of 
•he  Glflord  Plnchot  National  Forest,  sent  out 
a  notice  Monday  to  operators  In  his  cutting 
circle.  Williams  announced  there  will  be  ad- 
ditional sales  in  the  first  two  quarters  of  next 
vear  at  low  elevations  to  help  replace  de- 
pleted log  Inventories  that  resulted  from  the 
"the  long  summer  forest  closure." 

The  question,  says  SUn  Rose  on  reading 
the  Forest  Service  news:  "How  does  he  hope 
to  keep  the  Japanese  from  buying?" 

The  solution  Rose  hopes  for,  "our  only 
hope  and  salvation,"  he  calls  it.  "is  that  these 
^les  and  others  be  sold  on  a  set-aside  for 
small  business." 

.^Vs  for  H.  R.  Josephson's  speech.  Brown  at 
.^torla  spoke  for  this  group  and  the  oth- 
ers: 'I  think,"  he  said,  "we  can  take  excep- 
tion to  that." 

Japan  Loo   Exports    Strain    Orxgon    Mills 
(By  Oerry  Pratt) 

EUls  Blschoff  runs  the  three-mill  Tygh 
Valley  Timber  Co.,  Mountain  Fir  Lvmiber  Co., 
and  the  Mt.  Hood  Lumber  Co..  on  Mt.  Hood 
National  Forest  Timber.  He  estlmatee  that 
m  the  Mt.  Hood  National  Forest  alone,  Japa- 
nese log  exporters  are  taking  40  per  cent  of 
the  allowable  cut,  and  more  every  day. 

Blschoff,  one  of  those  who  must  speak 
carefullv  In  his  criticism  of  timber  exports; 
we  have  to  be  In  It  ourselves  to  survive," 
claims  the  Japanese  are  taking  80  per  cent 
of  the  hemlock  off  Mt,  Hood.  100  per  cent  of 
the  noble  fir  and  a  bigger  and  bigger  slice 
0!  the  Douglas  fix. 

That  amounts  to  something  In  the  vicinity 
of  40  per  cent  of  the  10-mllllon  annual 
allowable  cut.  "Up  imtil  they  started  taking 
the  Douglls  fir  we  had  a  chance  to  survive. 
Now  If  we  don't  do  something  about  it  .  .  ." 
and  he  left  the  words  unfinished. 

Blschoff  Is  typical  of  the  small  operators 
who  must  sell  to  the  Japanese  to  stay  In 
business.  One  operator,  who  asked  his  name 
not  be  used,  "I  don't  want  the  Japanese  cut- 
ting me  off,"  explained  this  way: 

EXPORT    PRICE    PAID 

'To  get  a  sale  in  the  government  timber 
we  have  to  meet  the  highest  bid.  That  means 
we  pay  the  export  price  for  the  hemlock  and 
the  noble  fir.  a  price  at  least  $10  a  thousand 
more  than  we  can  recover  out  of  the  wood. 

"To  get  even  the  Douglas  fir  in  the  sale, 
we  have  to  spin  off  the  other  species  to  the 
Japanese.  Running  them  through  otir  mill 
at  the  prices  they  push  us  to  means  we  lose 
that  much.  $10  a  thousand  or  more.  If  they 
don't  buy  ova  hemlock  and  noble  fir,  we  can't 
bid  and  hope  to  get  even  the  leftover  Douglas 
flr" 

A  Boise  Cascade  official  speaking  to  a  con- 
gressional group  in  Washington,  D.C.,  put  it 
bluntly  recently  when  he  said:  "On  the  West 
Coast  the  log  market  Is  set  by  the  Japanese." 

At  least  one  operator  has  complained  that 
Is  true  in  more  ways  than  one.  If  he  doesn't 
do  business  with  the  Japanese  agents  in  the 
log  buying,  they  will  run  him  out  of  the 
sales  he  needs  to  sUy  in  btisiness,  he  con- 
tends. 

"If  we  didn't  sell  to  them,  they'd  put  their 
own  bidder  In  and  we  wouldn't  get  logs."  he 
says.  "Two  years  ago  they  clobbered  me  on 


every  sale  we  bid  In  the  Mt.  Hood  Forest. 
Since  we  started  selling  them  our  logs  we 
don't  get  clobbered  so  much.  It  is  that 
simple." 

Collusion? 

He  laughes.  "The  guys  in  Rosebtu-g  and 
Southern  Oregon  don't  know  what's  going 
to  happen  to  them  yet.  They  Just  won't 
believe  It." 

LONGSHOREMEN     BYPASSED 

According  to  Blschoff,  the  Southern  Ore- 
gon timber  is  already  coming  under  the  gun 
of  log  exports.  He  points  to  the  proposed  log 
exporting  facility  for  Yaqulna  Bay  at  New- 
port to  be  built  by  Columbia  Sound  Export- 
ers. "They  will  be  able  to  run  the  logs  to  the 
ship  side  in  bundles  and  load  them  with  deck 
crews  saving  the  longshoreman  costs."  says 
Blschoff. 

"They  announced  they  Intend  to  start  up 
with  45  million  feet  a  year  and  go  to  65  mil- 
lion. They  will  draw  Umt)er  from  Tillamook 
to  the  Umpqua  and  from  the  Cascades  with 
direct  truck-to-ship  hauling,  no  rafting  and 
re-rafting." 

In  a  timber  Industry  where  the  operating 
requirement  of  domestic  mills  already  Is 
more  than  the  allowable  cut.  even  a  slight 
Increase  in  the  buying  pressure  will  upset  the 
market,  Blschoff  says.  "When  it  gets  up  to 
where  they  take  40  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
allowable  cut  as  they  are  on  Mt.  Hood,  It 
makes  hungry  dogs  out  of  tis  and  we  go  out 
of  business,  one  at  a  time." 

What  the  region  mvist  have,  Blschoff  con- 
tends, is  an  expKjrt  law  slmUar  to  Canada's 
which  allows  the  export  of  surplus  logs  only. 

Blschoff  himself  recognizes  a  sale  sheet  you 
show  him  from  his  own  Mt.  Fir  Lumber  Co.,: 

"Voliune — 1  million  feet:  Length  85  per- 
cent 38  to  40  feet;  very  heavy  logs,  40  feet; 
minimum  26  feet.  Diameters  mlnimtma  8 
Inches  and  up,  Number  3  mill  and  better 
logs.  Price  $87  a  thousand,  f.o.b.  Rlvergate 
Log  Yard,  Portland,  Ore,,  net  truck,  Scrlbner. 
scale." 

DOCUMENT    RECOGNIZED 

Without  asking  where  you  got  the  docu- 
ment, he  acknowledges  It  with  a  nod  of  the 
head  as  he  reads:  "Payment — against  invoice 
and  Columbia  River  log  scale  certificate. 
Shipment — begins  Novom.ber — completed  De- 
cember— 1967." 

"That's  ours."  he  says  "Out  of  Mt.  Plr 
Lumber.  I  cannot  put  those  logs  through  our 
mill  and  make  a  profit,  much  less  a  price  like 
this. 

"How  can  a  company  that  has  stockholders 
or  a  mill  with  partners  Justify  cutting  off 
these  sales?  We  get  more  for  the  logs  than 
we  can  manufacturing."  he  says. 

Still,  neither  Blschoff  nor  any  of  the  others 
coming  under  the  log  squeeze  likes  the  log 
export  business.  "It  Is  a  dead  end  and  will 
put  us  out  of  manufacturing  all  together," 
Blschoff  contends. 

Meanwhile,  even  some  of  the  Japanese  log 
exporters  are  becoming  concerned.  Wednes- 
d.ay  a  gentleman  from  F.  Kannematsu  one  of 
the  major  Japanese  companies  in  Portland, 
called  to  complain: 

"Why  do  you  write  all  this  about  log  ex- 
ports? Of  course  I  know  why  you  have  to 
write  it,"  he  added.  "I  am  curious  why  one 
side  Is  always  against  export." 

"Why  don't  you  write  an  article  in  support 
of  log  export?' Some  day  I  will  do."  he  said. 
"But  not  today.  I  have  to  go  to  Seattle." 

RISING  Log  Exports  Employment  Threat 
(By  Gerry  Pratt) 

Labor,  once  casual  about  the  rising  rate  of 
timber  exports  from  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton to  Japan,  is  moving  into  the  fight, 
alarmed  at  the  threat  to  some  75.000  Jobs  in 
Oregon  and  Washingrton. 

Big  labor's  attitude  has  been  that  most 
of  their  members  were  working  in  the  plants 
of  the  large  integrated  companies.  They 
reasoned   that   these    large    companies    had 


their  own  timber  reserves.  Besides,  the  log 
exports  did  employ  some  members  of  some 
unions. 

But  now  two  things  are  happening  In 
Oregon  to  change  that  attitude  fast.  First. 
even  the  large  Integrated  plants  are  finding 
it  difficult  to  manufacture  their  timber 
when  they  can  make  more  money  for  their 
stockholders  by  shipping  the  raw  logs  to 
Japan. 

Second.  Oregon  faces  a  sales  tax.  Labor 
does  not  like  that.  They  attribute  the 
state's  financial  difficulties  to  the  1961  Legis- 
lature which  they  claim  shifted  the  tax 
burden  from  the  large  timber  reserves  to 
of  the  state  to  the  small  home  owners. 

Labor's  plan  in  the  works  Friday  involves 
first  a  proposal  to  wipe  out  the  freeporting 
tax  shelter  that  allows  exporters  to  hold 
their  logs  in  the  river  without  paying  an 
inventory  tax. 

"That  will  help  raise  revenues."  suggests 
one  Industry  operator.  "There  is  Astoria 
Plywood  paying  $60,000  a  year  in  log  inven- 
tory taxes  and  right  across  the  Columbia 
River  are  the  log  exporters  in  Washington 
with  their  rafts  not  paying  a  thing  for  their 
Inventory." 

But  the  real  clout  labor  will  take  to  legis- 
lators such  as  Ed  Whelan,  the  president  of 
the  Oregon  State  AFL-CIO  concerns  the  tax 
shelter  timber   owners  now   enjoy 

COMBINED    ATTACK.    PLANNED 

Lyle  Killer,  general  executive  board  mem- 
ber for  the  Seventh  DUtrlct  of  six  western 
states  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  for  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters,  Is  one  of  the  key 
men  In  labor  moving  to  stop  the  exports  and 
the  sales  tax  in  a  combined  attack. 

Hlller  is  the  chief  of  a  union  body  that 
Includes  the  Lumber  and  SawmUl  Workers 
in  Oregon,  a  membership  m  Oregon  of  30.000 
and  In  Washington  State  of  46,000.  "The 
very  people  who  are  shoving  this  sales  tax 
down  the  throats  of  the  wage  earner  are 
the  people  who  shifted  the  tax  burden 
from  timber  to  the  home  owner."  he  says. 
"That  tax  shelter  was  passed  to  preserve 
the  raw  materials  and  encourage  the  con- 
servation that  would  keep  industry  and  Jobs 
perking  here  In  Oregon.  The  intent  of  the 
tax  passed  by  the  '61  Legislature  was  never 
to  sustain  the  industry  In  the  Japanese  com- 
mumty.  That's  what  it  Is  doing  now  that 
they  are  exporting  our  logs." 

Hlller  says  both  the  tax  shelters  of  timber 
and  the  freeporting  wUl  come  under  fire 
when  labor  calls  on  Whalen  next  week. 

Whalen,  whose  strength  is  with  those  most 
opposed  to  a  sales  tax  and  who  carries  a  lot 
of  weight  in  the  state  Legislature,  is  expected 
to  be  receptive,  according  to  Hlller  and  those 
with  him. 

To  make  the  fight  even  rougher,  the  labor 
leader  says  even  the  capital  gains  allowed 
on  timber  should  be  studied  by  the  Legis- 
lature on  a  state  level.  In  this  he  is  Joined 
by  some  independent  operators  who  are  los- 
ing their  businesses  because  of  log  scarcity 
and  high  prices. 

The  capital  gains  tax  rates  of  25  per  cent 
Instead  of  the  normal  50  per  cent  corpora- 
tion tax  was  also  allowed  to  encotirage  con- 
servation and  holdmg  of  timber,  Hlller  says. 
The  intent  of  this  law  was  the  same  as  the 
Intent  of  the  state  tax  shelters  for  timber: 
To  sustain  the  woodworking  industry  in  this 
country,  not  to  sustain  Japan's  sawmlUs. 

BOAT    BEING    BOCItXD 

It  Is  when  he  talks  capital  gains  that  Ellller 
begins  to  really  rock  the  Indtistry  boat. 
Compames  such  as  Georgia-Pacific  and 
Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  turn  much  of  their  profits 
on  the  sale  of  their  timber.  They  are  allowed 
to  sell  or  manufacture  the  timber  at  current 
market  prices. 

If  they  paid  $2  a  thousand  as  some  of  them 
did  or  even  more,  they  can  charge  the  timber 
to  their  operations  at  today's  prices  the 
Japanese  are  paying. 
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That  means  whopping  big  capital  gains. 
The  higher  the  market  price  the  bigger  the 
capital  gains,  Hlller  contends.  "It  doesn't 
matter  so  much  If  you  are  making  money  as 
an  operator  when  you  can  get  that  big  cap- 
ital gains  profit  on  your  timber  reserves." 
he  says. 

"In  fact  this  is  encouraging  timber  owners 
to  stand  with  exports  and  Is  In  the  long  run 
defeating  the  purpose  It  was  Intended  for, 
keeping  our  Jobs  perking  In  Oregon  and 
Washington." 

Hlller's  membership  In  addition  to  the 
Lumber  and  Sawmill  Workers,  Includes  the 
construction  carpenters  In  six  western  states. 

"Its  time."  he  says.  "I  notice  In  a  Japanese 
trade  Journal  the  Soviets  are  doing  better 
than  we  are.  They  are  stopping  them.  The 
Russians  are  holding  down  their  log  exports 
to  the  volume  of  the  previous  year. 

"As  big  as  the  Soviet  Union  Is.  they  are 
giving  them  2  million  cubic  meters  less  a 
year  than  we  are  giving  them  right  now." 


THE  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
TRUST    TERRITORY    OF    PACIFIC 

ISLANDS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  my  good 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  the  majority 
leader,  has  already  invited  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  two  incisive  articles 
published  by  Time  magazine  and  the  New 
York  Times,  dealing  with  our  perform- 
ance as  administrators  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Hawaii  has  very  close  ties  with  its 
neighbors  in  Micronesia,  and  my  State, 
within  the  limits  of  its  resources,  is  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  offer  cultural,  techni- 
cal and  economic  assistance  to  its  people. 

Although  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fi- 
nancial demands  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict, I  am  compelled  to  express  the  hope 
that  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
will  recognize  that  plans  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory cannot  be  imduly  delayed  by  a  lack 
of  adequate  funding. 

Time  has  been  on  our  side  for  many 
years,  but  time  is  running  out. 

Mr.  Byron  Baker,  political  writer  for 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  recently 
dealt  with  this  problem  at  some  length. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Micronesia  and  Oub  Pacitic  Strateot 

(NoTK. — The  Star-Bulletin  yesterday  In  re- 
poTtB  from  Its  Washington  biireau,  Tte  New 
York  Times  and  United  Press  International 
outlined  the  gap  between  Mlcroneslan  expec- 
tations and  the  performance  of  the  U.S.  ad- 
ministration of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands.  The  reports  also  noted  the  real 
reluctance  of  Mlcroneslans  to  reach  any  early 
decision  on  their  future  political  status.  To- 
day Star-Bulletin  political  writer  Byron  W. 
Baker  describes  in  greater  detail  the  reasons 
for  Mlcroneslan  reluctance,  the  plans  that 
the  United  States  already  is  laying  for  sur- 
mounting It,  and  the  reasons  the  move  Is 
necessary.) 

(By  Byron  Baker) 

The  United  States  will  attempt  to  make  the 
Trust  Territory  of  th»  Pacific  Islands  a  per- 
manent part  of  the  American  political  frame- 
work within  the  next  several  years,  mounting 
evidence  indicates. 

The  move  will  come  not  later  than  1972. 
And  there  are  military  and  political  reasons 
to  expect  It  sooner — perhaps  as  early  as  1969. 


The  war  in  Vietnam,  the  evolution  of  Asian 
politics  and  Red  China's  new  nuclear  poten- 
tial are  forcing  a  reevaluation  of  U.S.  strate- 
gic requirements  In  the  western  Pacific. 

The  Trust  Territory  Islands  are  being  seen 
again  as  they  were  during  and  in  the  wake 
of  World  War  U— as  the  doorway  to  Hawaii 
and  the  American  mainland. 

But  the  fXjUtlcal  considerations  Include 
more  than  a  changing  balance  of  power  In 
Asia. 

The  United  Nations  has  become  Increas- 
ingly Insistent  that  such  essentially  colonial 
areas  as  the  Trust  Territory  should  either  be 
Independent  or  have  a  far  greater  measure  of 
self-government. 

None  of  this  alters  the  federal  establish- 
ment's goals  for  the  Trust  Territory.  For  some 
time  it  has  been  a  foregone  conclusion  among 
federal  agencies  and  congressional  commit- 
tees concerned  with  the  area  that  the  Trust 
Territory  would  ultimately  be  the  United 
States' — or  at  least  not  anyone  else's. 

But  changing  conditions  do  lend  an  added 
sense  of  urgency  to  determining  the  Trust 
Territory's  fate. 

So  does  the  straightforward  consideration 
of  winning  a  plebiscite  In  the  islands. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  determine  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Mlcroneslan  inhabitants  of  the 
Trust  Territory.  And  administration  officials 
believe  they  can  get  a  more  conclusive  re- 
sult if  a  plebiscite  Is  held  soon. 

But  winning  a  plebiscite  Is  only  one  of  a 
tangle  of  knotty  problems  which  must  be 
unraveled  before  the  Trust  Territory  is 
brought  Into  the  American  fold. 

The  Islands  don't  belong  to  the  United 
States. 

They  are  a  United  Nations  trusteeship,  one 
of  11  established  under  articles  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  after  the  war.  Their  dis- 
position Is  further  governed  by  a  trusteeship 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Nations. 

And  the  Congress  of  Micronesia,  created 
by  order  of  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  1965,  has  some  say  In  the  disposition  of 
the  Trust  Territory  before  a  plebiscite  Is  held. 
Many  Members  of  the  Congress  are  not  In 
nearly  so  great  a  hurry  to  determine  the  fu- 
ture status  of  the  islands  as  Is  the  United 
Nations. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Congress 
they  adopted  resolutions  asking  technical 
aid  from  the  member  nations  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  measures  have  been  Interpreted  as 
being  less  a  genuine  request  lor  aid  than 
a  reminder  that  the  Mlcroneslan  Congress 
does  have  the  right  to  communicate  directly 
to  the  United  Nations. 

How  to  get  around  these  dlfflcultles  is  a 
matter  of  current  discussion  among  federal 
agencies. 

The  Department  of  Interior,  noting  the 
language  of  the  trusteeship  agreement,  be- 
lieves It  has  the  answer. 

The  agreement  requires  the  United  States 
to  "promote  the  development  of  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  the  Trust  Territory  toward  self-gov- 
ernment or  Independence  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  the  particular  circiimstances  of  the 
Trust  Territory  and  Its  peoples  and  the 
freely  expressed  wishes  of  the  people  con- 
cerned .  . ." 

The  "as  may  be  appropriate"  wording 
would  allow  the  Trust  Territory  to  become 
associated  with  the  United  States  under  al- 
most any  formula.  Interior  Department  sug- 
gests, provided  that  It  is  understood  that  any 
such  status  is  transitional. 

Ties  between  the  Trust  Territory  and  the 
United  States  then  would  become  progres- 
sively closer,  or  the  Islands  would  acquire 
growing  amounts  of  self-government.  In- 
terior proposes. 

But  the  Department  of  State  doesn't  buy 
the     idea— because     It     doesn't     think     the 
United  Nations  will. 
The  United  Nations  will  expect  some  con- 


crete manifestation  of  political  change,  the 
State  Department  feels. 

The  minimum  acceptable  formulas  would 
be  either  status  as  an  Incorporated  territory 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  right  for  Ml- 
croneslans to  elect  their  own  governor. 

In  this  context,  giving  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory the  status  of  an  Incorporated  territory 
would  signify  that  the  Islands  are  destined 
to  become  a  state. 

Because  the  Trust  Territory  Islands  span  an 
ocean  area  larger  than  the  United  States,  yet 
have  less  than  100,000  people;  number  over 
2.000,  yet  Include  only  about  100  inhabited 
Isles,  it  can  be  expected  that  Congress  will 
take  a  dim  view  of  promises  of  Statehood. 

And  If  the  history  of  U.S.  territorial  de- 
velopment in  the  Pacific  Is  any  Indicator, 
Congress  will  look  equal  askance  at  the  Idea 
of  election  of  a  Mlcroneslan  governor. 

It  was  never  allowed  In  Hawaii.  It  has  not 
been  allowed  In  Guam,  an  American  posses- 
sion since  1898,  although  the  proposal  now 
has  been  before  Congress  for  several  years. 
The  subject  is  not  even  under  serious  discus- 
sion for  American  Samoa,  also  American  for 
almost  70  years. 

Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  feel  that  the 
United  States  should  acquire  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory under  terms  suitable  to  the  U.S.  and 
ignore  the  objections. 

But  the  State  Department  Is  unwilling  to 
antagonize  the  United  Nations  through  use 
of  a  formula  unacceptable  to  the  interna- 
tional body. 

The  debate  over  methods  within  the  fed- 
eral establishment  cannot  continue  for  long, 
however.  Already  pressure  Is  mounting 
sharply  for  a  disposition  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory. 

Last  year  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly adopted  a  resolution  affirming  the 
right  of  all  dependent  peoples— including 
Pacific  Islanders — to  political  self-determina- 
tion. 

The  Assembly  also  resolved  that  there 
should  be  early  plebiscites  to  determine  the 
status  of  a  number  of  dependent  areas.  In- 
cluding two  of  the  only  three  U.N.  trustee- 
ships which  have  not  achieved  self-govern- 
ment— Nauru  and  New  Guinea. 

Nauru,  a  phosphate-rich,  mid-ocean  is- 
land. Is  scheduled  to  become  Independent 
next  year. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  of 
a  plebiscite  In  New  Guinea  by  1970. 

There  Is  a  greater  problem  here  for  the 
United  States  than  simply  the  embarrass- 
ment of  espousing  self-determination  while 
retaining  a  colonial  area. 

The  end  of  United  Nations  supervision  of 
Nauru  will  upset  the  apportionment  provi- 
sions of  the  U.N.  Trusteeship  Council,  which 
oversees  the  administration  of  trusteeships. 

Rather  than  reapportion  for  the  sake  of 
a  reduced  number  of  trusteeships,  it  Is 
thought  that  the  United  Nations  will  appoint 
a  successor  agency  to  the  Trusteeship  Coun- 
cil. 

The  most  prominent  contender:  the  United 
Nations  Committee  of  24  on  the  Elimination 
of  Colonialism. 

In  operation  for  some  years,  the  Concunlt- 
tee  has  been  an  aggressive  advocate  of  na- 
tionhood for  numerous  dependent  areas. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  United  States  Is  unen- 
thuslastlc  about  the  prospect  of  having  the 
committee  looking  over  Its  shoulder,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  strategic  nature  of  the 
Trust  Territory. 

This  characteristic  of  the  Mlcroneslan  Is- 
lands was  recognized  by  the  United  Nations, 
which  agreed  with  the  United  States  In 
singling  out  the  Trust  Territory  as  the  only 
strategic  trusteeship  among  the  11  such  post- 
war dependencies. 

Under  this  classification  the  United  States 
has  trained  Nationalist  Chinese  guerrillas  in 
the  Marianas  Islands,  established  defense 
communications    facilities    in    the    Caroline 


Ulands  and  built  a  Nike-X  antl-mlsslle  base 
in  the  Marshall  Islands. 

*nd  the  designation  U  more  appropriate 
today  than  at  any  time  since  the  Immediate 
rrt!t-war  years. 

Red  China's  expected  acquisition  of  an  of- 
'.nsive  nuclear  weapons  capability  has  gen- 
'.rated  a  new  Interest  in  Western  Pacific  real 
«tate  among  American  mUltary  planners. 

Recently  Adm.  U.  S.  Grant  Sharp  made  a 
brlel  inspection  of  Salpan  In  the  Marianas 

'^'^Moitary  officials,  some  of  them  traveling 
secretly  have  re-evaluated  the  avaUabUlty  of 
land  in  the  territory  of  Guam,  where  a  long- 
,.ange  mUltary  buildup  appears  to  be  under 

'^  And  Guam-based  mUltary  authorities  have 
reviewed  Trust  Territory  security  precautions 
^th  members  of  the  Trust  Territory  admin- 

titration.  ,        , 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  has  In- 
vested »l  bUUon  or  more  in  military  faculties 
in  the  area,  particularly  in  the  Marianas  and 
the  Marshalls. 

With  so  much  at  stake,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  be  expected  to  take  a  tough  view 
of  the  methods  used  to  secure  the  Trust  Ter- 

^' One  prospect  is  an  early  plebiscite  which 
would  offer  a  limited  number  of  choices  and 
rather  vague  wording. 

Independence  U  not  a  reasonable  prospect 
Jor  the  Trust  Territory,  both  because  of  VS. 
interests  and  the  diversity  and  remoteness  of 
Uie  Mlcroneslan  islands  and  peoples. 

It  is  not  likely  to  be  an  alternative  In  a 
plebiscite.  Not  even  Mlcroneslan  leaders  view 
It  as  realistic.  ,  ^, 

But  an  undefined  proposal  for  association 
with  the  United  Stotes  could  weU  be  in- 
cluded Given  a  Mlcroneslan  endorsement, 
the  United  States  then  could  work  out  details 
with  the  Congress  of  Micronesia. 

Such  a  device  would  effectively  sUence  any 
protests  the  Congress  oi  Micronesia  might 
later  wish  to  direct  to  the  United  NaUons. 

Popular  endorsement  of  association  with 
the  United  States,  unclear  though  Its  nature 
might  be,  nonetheless  would  determine  the 
framework  within  which  Mlcroneslan  con- 
gressmen woiold  have  to  work. 

This  course  would  hardly  be  popular  with 
members  of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia,  even 
though  a  ntunber  of  them  regard  permanent 
ties  with  the  United  SUtes  as  inevlUble. 

Several  of  them  have  said  they  are  reluctant 
to  be  responsible  for  determining  the  course 
of  the  peoples'  political  development. 

IronlcaUy,  the  United  States  probably  could 
have  avoided  generating  the  doubts  which 
today  plague  Mlcroneslan  leaders  when  they 
6peculate  on  American  motives. 

Part  of  their  uncertainty  stems  from  the 
United  States'  own  astonishingly  inept  ad- 
ministration of  the  Trust  Territory. 

It  has  been  less  than  five  years  since  the 
United  SUtes  decided  to  make  of  the  Trust 
Territory  something  more  than  a  poorly 
maintained  anthropological  zoo. 

It  was  1962— fully  16  years  after  the  United 
States  acquired  responsibility  for  the  is- 
lands—before such  workaday  goals  as  the 
teaching  of  English,  the  widespread  offering 
of  secondary  education  and  the  provision  of 
adequate  facilities  and  personnel  for  good 
public  health  were  even  set — much  less  put 
into  effect. 

A  world  war  swept  across  these  Islands  two 
decades  ago,  obliterating  the  very  consider- 
able economic  base  Japan  had  built  there. 
Mlcroneslans  did  not  launch  that  war.  They 
were  as  much  the  pawns  of  International 
politics  then  as  they  are  now. 

Yet  during  more  than  half  the  time  since, 
the  United  States  had  not  even  moved  to 
restore  the  Trust  Territory  to  the  level  of 
development  It  enjoyed  under  a  Japanese 
administration. 

As  a  consequence  a  whole  generation  of 
Mlcroneslans  retains  ilmost  wistful  memories 


of  the  days  when  Japan  ruled  sternly,  but 
productively,   in   the   central   Pacific. 

Apologists  for  American  rule  of  the  Trust 
Territory  note  the  very  real  domestic  and  in- 
ternational difficulties  with  which  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  beset  in  the  post-war  years. 
But  the  cash  outlay  which  would  have 
brought  to  Micronesia  a  steady  progression 
of  benefits  and  developments  would  have 
been  a  smaU  investment  had  the  return  been 
the  certain  security  of  an  essential  strategic 
area. 

And  gradually  increasing  appropriations 
would  have  prepared  both  Mlcroneslans  and 
the  Trust  Territory  administration  for  the 
sharply  Increased  spending  which  now  is  ex- 
pected" to  arrive  in  the  islands  with  a  cata- 
clysmic impact. 

Instead,  real  appropriations  for  the  Trust 
Territory  actuaUy  declined  over  much  of  the 
time  the  United  States  has  administered  the 
Islands,  even  though  Micronesia's  popula- 
tion and  Its  needs  have  grown  rapidly. 

Federal  expenditures  in  the  area  are  high 
by  per  capita  standards,  some  say. 

Compared  to  the  needs  of  the  Islanders, 
thev  are  but  a  pittance. 

Only  m  the  last  five  years  has  the  Ameri- 
can investment  In  Micronesia  grown.  It  stlU 
is  but  a  fraction  of  what  it  must  be  If  the 
islands  are  to  have  any  real  measure  of  self- 
sufficiency.  ,    ,  , 

It  has  been  estimated  that  a  capital  in- 
vestment of  about  $175  mllUon  wUl  be  re- 
quired to  give  the  Trust  Territory  the  tools 
for  economic  development. 

These  things  are  well  known  In  the  com- 
mittees of  the  U.S.  Congress  concerned  with 
Pacific  territories. 

They  are  far  better  known  In  the  Congress 
of  Micronesia. 

Mlcroneslan  Congressmen  fear  that  unless 
federal  spending  speeds  up  before  the  Trust 
Terrltor.-  becomes  an  American  possession, 
development  of  their  islands  will  continue  to 

lag. 

Past  American  performance  lends  Justi- 
fication to  their  skepUclsm.  So  do  current 
events. 

Within  the  last  year  the  U.S.  Congress 
boosted  the  authorization  for  federal  spend- 
ing in  the  Trust  Territory,  which  since  the 
eariy  1950s  has  operated  under  a  congres- 
sionallv-imposed  budget  celling. 

The  new  spending  limits  allow  a  budget  of 
$25  million,  rising  to  $35  mllUon  for  several 

vears. 

But  Congress,  ensnarled  in  national  pon- 
tics and  dueling  with  the  national  Admin- 
istration over  federal  spending,  shows  no 
signs  of  getting  a  big  budget  for  the  Trust 
Territory  out  this  year. 

Trust  Terrltorv  administration  officials  are 
confident  of  eventually  getting  the  money. 

But  they  despair  of  predicUng  when. 

So  It  is  not  surprising  that  Mlcroneslans 
would  like  to  see  a  greater  American  commit- 
ment m  the  Trust  Territory  before  there  is 
any  Mlcroneslan  commitment. 

Their  wishes  probably  will  not  be  fully  re- 
spected. The  United  States  can  be  expected 
to  push  for  an  early  plebiscite  in  the  Trust 
Terrltorv.  on  the  theory  that  a  soUd  en- 
dorsement of  the  United  States  can  be  won 
for  the  next  several  years. 

It  is  a  good  theory.  Given  the  greater  edu- 
cation and  prosperity  the  years  should  bring, 
Mlcroneslans  might  express  their  desire 
more  forcefully.  The  passage  of  time  cou.d 
strengthen  the  positions  of  such  organisa- 
tions as  the  United  Nations  Committee  of 
24  as  well  as  rendering  the  United  States- 
position  progressively  less  satisfactory. 

Deferring  a  plebiscite  could  well  mean 
gaining  an  inconclusive  result. 

But  as  the  United  States  moves  to  safe- 
guard the  national  interest.  It  must  recog- 
nize that  there  are  strings  attached. 

The  cost  of  securing  the  central  Pacific 
Is  the  fulfillment  of  the  ideals  and  ambitions 
of  the  peoples  of  Micronesia. 


THE  RIGHT  OF  PRIVACY 


Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President. 
there  recently  came  to  my  attention  an 
excellent  article  on  privacy,  published 
in  the  summer  1967  issue  of  Judaism. 
The  article,  "The  Fourth  Amendment 
and  Its  Equivalent  in  the  Halachah,"  was 
written  by  Rabbi  Norman  Lamm. 

Rabbi  Lamm  traces  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy back  to  Biblical  thought  and  law. 
The  article  is  most  interesting  and  in- 
formative. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Fourth  Amendment  and  Its  EQ-cvmixm 

IN  THE  Halachah 

(By   Norman  Lamm) 

The  question  of  privacy  In  contemporary 
American  society  Is  a  subtle  and  enormously 
complex  legal  problem,  and  one  which  also 
entails  fundamental  moral  and  ethical  di- 
mensions. The  social  and  political  Implica- 
tions of  the  new  surveillance  technology 
and  the  enormity  of  the  threat  it  poses  to 
the  dignity  and  Uberty  of  the  American  citi- 
zen have  been  aptly  described  in  The  In- 
imders.  by  Senator  Edward  V.  Long,  who 
heads  the  Senate  Sub-Committee  which  has 
been  Investigating  its  abuses.  The  book's 
expos*  of  the  sophisticated,  cheap,  and 
easUv  accessible  gadgets  designed  to  destroy 
personal  and  corporate  privacy  should  leave 
no  doubts  in  our  minds  as  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem.  It  is  as  a  result  of  this  grad- 
ual erosion  of  privacy,  to  a  large  extent  by 
law-enforcement  agencies,  that  the  entire 
question  of  the  legal  and  philosophical  di- 
mensions of  privacy  has  entered  the  pubUc 

forum. 

As  a  contribution  to  this  discussion,  we 
shaU  here  analyze  the  view  of  classical 
Judaism  on  privacy  and  show  that  many 
of  the  problems  we  are  now  wrestling  With 
were  treated  expUciUy  and  analytically  dur- 
ing the  last  three  and  a  half  thousand  years 
in  the  Jewish  tradition.  Our  major  reference 
shall  be  to  Judaism's  highly  developed  legal 
code,  the  Halachah,  which  was  first  system- 
atized and  redacted  in  the  Mlshnah  (second 
century  of  the  Common  Era)  and  the  Ge- 
mara  (fifth  century),  both  together  com- 
prising the  Talmud. 

In  our  country,  the  right  of  privacy  first 
became  a  public  Issue  In  1761.  when  James 
OtU.  representing  Boston  merchants,  ap- 
peared in  the  Superior  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay  to  protest  the  application  of  the 
Collector  of  Customs  to  enter  and  search 
any  premises  with  no  safegtxard  against 
abuses.  Although  Otis  lost  his  case,  it  was 
■  the  first  blow  for  freedom  from  England. ' ' 
It  Is  the  Fourth  Amendment,  ratified  In 
1791,  that  Is  usuaUy  considered  the  con- 
stitutional source  for  the  protection  of  pri- 
vacy. The  amendment  reads: 

•The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shaU 
issue  but  upon  probable  catise,  supported  by 
oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describ- 
ing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons 
or  things  to  be  seized." 

The  Fourth  Amendment  thus  touches  on 
the  rights  to  privacy  of  the  citizen,  al- 
though the  first  case  clearly  recognizing 
priv.-icv  as  a  right  in  and  of  Itself  dates  from 


>  Senator  Edward  V.  Long.  The  Intruders: 
The  Invasion  of  Privacy  by  Government  and 
Industry  (New  York:  Praeger,  1967),  p.  26. 
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the  early  twentieth  century.*  and  Ite  thor- 
ough consideration  by  the  legal  profession 
begins  with  a  famous  law-review  article  by 
Warren  and  Brandels.^ 

This  right  has  been  traced  to  Roman  law. 
There  are  references  to  It  In  the  sixth-cen- 
tury Justinian  Code  and,  earlier,  In  the  writ- 
ings of  Cicero.  But  actually  Its  origins  are 
more  ancient,  and  go  back  to  Biblical  thought 
and  law. 

IN    THE     BIBLE 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  Biblical  ac- 
count of  man.  we  are  informed  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  feeling  of  shame,  the  reaction 
to  the  violation  of  prltacy,  with  man's  moral 
nature.  Adam  and  Eve  ate  of  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evU. 
after  which  "the  eyes  of  them  both  were 
opened,  and  they  knew  that  they  were 
naked:  and  they  sewed  flg  leaves  together, 
and  made  themselves  girdles."  •  The  need 
to  decide  between  good  and  evil  gave  man 
self-consciousness  and  a  sense  of  privacy 
which  was  affronted  by  his  exposure.  The 
respect  for  physical  privacy  is  again  alluded 
to  in  the  story  of  Noah  and  Ham.'  The  ab- 
horrence of  exposure  of  what  should  remain 
concealed  Is  evidenced  In  the  Biblical  idiom 
for  illicit  sexual  relations:  giluy  arayot, 
literally,  "the  uncovering  of  nakedness." 
Rabbinic  tradition  discovers  the  virtue  of 
privacy  In  the  blessing  uttered  over  Israel 
by  the  Gentile  prophet  Balaam.  "And 
Balaam  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  he  saw  Israel 
dwelling  tribe  by  tribe."  •  What  Is  It  that  he 
saw  that  so  Inspired  him?  The  tradition  an- 
swers: he  saw  that  the  entrances  to  their 
tents  were  not  directly  opposite  each  other, 
so  that  one  family  did  not  visually  intrude 
upon  the  privacy  of  the  other." 

Even  more  to  the  point  la  a  specific  com- 
mandment In  the  Bible  which  declares  a 
man's  home  a  sanctuary  which  may  not  be 
violated  by  his  creditors:  "When  thou  dost 
lend  thy  neighbor  any  manner  of  loan,  thou 
Shalt  not  go  into  his  house  to  fetch  his 
pledge.  Thou  shalt  stand  without,  and  the 
man  to  whom  thou  didst  lend  shall  bring 

forth  the  pledge  without  to  thee Thou 

shalt  stand  without"  la  the  Biblical  way  of 
saying,  "do  not  violate  the  privacy  of  his 
home." » 

nr   TBX   HALACRAR 

The  Halachah  differentiates  between  two 
■^orms  of  Invasion  of  privacy:  Intrusion  and 
diacloeiue.'" 

The  first  case  of  intrusion  concerns  the 
Biblical  law  Just  mentioned,  that  of  the 
creditor  desiring  to  seize  collateral  from  the 
home  of  the  debtor.  The  Talmud  records  two 
opinions  as  to  whether  this  prohibition  ap- 
plies only  to  ordinary  citizens  acting  on  their 
own  or  also  to  the  representative  of  the 
court:  it  decides  that  even  the  court  officer 
may  not  invade  the  premises  of  the  borrower 


•Paveslch  v.  New  England  Life  Ins.  Co.. 
122  Ga.  190.  50  S.E.  68  ( 1905) . 

'  Warren  &  Brandels.  The  Bight  to  Privacy, 
4Harv.  L.Rev.  193  (1890). 

•  Gen.  3:7. 

»Gen.  9:20-27.  See  Milton  R.  Konvltz,  Pri- 
vacy and  The  Law:  A  Philosophical  Prelude, 
31  Law  &  Contemp.  Problems  272  (1966). 

«  Numbers  2i:2. 

■  Talmud,  Baba  Batra  60a.  Thus,  the  end  of 
the  verse,  "and  the  spirit  of  God  came  upon 
him"  iN-u.  24:2)  refers  to  Israel,  not  Balaam. 

*Deut.  24:10,  11.  However,  this  holds  true 
only  for  civil  cases.  In  criminal  cases  there  is 
no  sanctuary;  thus  Ex  21 :  14. 

*'Por  by  entering  (by  force)  and  viewing 
the  Interior  of  his  home,  he  will  feel  hum- 
bled and  ashamed" — R.  Joseph  Bekhor  Shor, 
commentary  to  this  verse. 

">  These  are  two  of  the  four  categories  with- 
in the  concept  of  privacy  as  analyzed  by 
Dean  Prosser,  Privacy,  48  Calif.  L.  R.  383 
(19«0). 


to  seize  collateral.!'  xhe  courts  are  thus  not 
permitted  any  Invasion  of  privacy  denied  to 
private  citizens;  the  only  difference  between 
them  Is  that  only  by  court  order  may  the 
borrower's  possessions  be  seized  forcibly  out- 
side his  home."^ 

The  most  important  contribution  of  the 
Halachah  to  privacy  law,  however,  is  not  the 
problem  of  physical  trespass  but  that  of  a 
more  subtle  form  of  Intrusion :  visual  pene- 
tration of  a  neighbor's  domain.  This  is 
termed  hezek  re'iyah,  damage  incurred  by 
viewing  or  prying. 

"VISUAL   DAMAGE" 

That  such  non-physical  invasion  of  privacy 
is  proscribed  we  learn  from  the  Mishnah 
which  prohibits  installing  windows  facing 
the  courtyard  of  a  neighbor."  The  question, 
however,  is  whether  this  prohibition  is  more 
than  a  moral  exhortation  and  is  legally  ac- 
tionable. Two  contradictory  opinions  are  re- 
corded In  the  Talmud.  One  maintains  that 
hezek  re'iyah  Is  not  considered  a  substantial 
damage.  The  other  opinion  Is  that  visual 
surveillance  is  considered  a  substantial  dam- 
age. It  is  this  second  opinion,  that  holds 
visual  penetration  of  privacy  as  tortious  as 
actual  trespass,  that  Is  accepted  by  the  Hala- 
chah as  authoritative.'*  Basically,  this  means 
that  even  In  advance  of  actual  privacy  inva- 
sion, action  may  be  brought  to  prevent  such 
invasion  from  occurring.  Thus.  If  two  part- 
ners Jointly  acquired  or  Inherited  a  tract  of 
land,  and  decide  to  divide  it  and  thus  dis- 
solve their  partnership,  each  has  the  right  to 
demand  that  the  other  share  the  expense 
of  erecting  a  fence  at  least  four  cubits  high. 
i.e.,  high  enough  to  prevent  each  from  spy- 
ing on  the  other  and  thus  violating  his  pri- 
vacy. 

Interestingly,  the  Halacbah  does  not  sim- 
ply permit  one  of  the  erstwhile  partners  to 
build  a  fence  for  his  own  protection,  and 
then  require  hia  neighbor  to  share  the  ex- 
pense because  he,  too.  is  a  beneficiary,  but 
demands  the  construction  of  the  wall  so  that 
each  prevents  himself  from  spying  on  his 
neighbor.  Thus,  R.  Nachman  said  in  the 
name  of  Samuel  that  if  a  man's  roof  adjoins 
his  neighbor's  courtyard — i.e.,  the  two  prop- 
erties are  on  an  incline,  so  that  the  roof  of 
one  Is  approximately  on  level  with  the  yard 
of  the  other — the  owner  of  the  roof  must 
construct  a  parapet  four  cubits  hlgh.'^  In 
those  days,  most  activity  took  place  in  the 
courtyard,  whereas  the  roof  was  seldom  used. 
Hence,  without  the  obstruction  between 
them,  the  owner  of  the  roof  could  see  all  that 


"Talmud.  B.  Mezia  113  a,  b,  Malmonldes. 
"Laws  of  Creditor  and  Debtor."  3:4.  This 
prohibition  applies  to  the  case  of  a  lender 
who  failed  to  secure  collateral  at  the  time 
of  the  loan  but  seeks  it  as  security  now  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  loan  has  expired.  When, 
however,  the  money  Is  owed  not  because  of 
a  loan,  but  as  wages  or  rental,  entry  Is  per- 
mitted; Baralta  In  B.M.  115a,  as  against  Sifre, 
Malmonldes,  ibid.  3:7.  The  latter  category 
Includes  the  return  of  stolen  articles;  com- 
mentaries to  Shulhan  Aruch,  Hosh.  M.  97:14. 
The  difference  Is  this:  a  loan  was  meant  to 
be  spent  by  the  borrower,  and  hence  forced 
entry  to  secure  collateral  Is  an  Illegitimate 
invsislon  of  the  privacy  of  his  home.  But  arti- 
cles that  are  stolen  or  wages  that  are  with- 
held do  not  belong  even  temporarily  to  the 
one  now  in  possession,  and  entry  and  seizure 
In  such  a  case,  therefore,  outweigh  the  con- 
cern for  and  respect  of  privacy. 

'»  Malmonldes,  ibid..  3:4. 

'^  Talmud,  B.  Batra  3  : 7.  The  Mishnah  speaks 
only  of  the  courtyard  of  partners,  but  its  in- 
tention is  to  prohibit  opening  windows  even 
Into  a  partner's  courtyard,  certainly  that  of 
a  stranger;  so  In  the  Gemara,  B.B.,  59b. 

'•Talmud.  B.B.  2d,  3a,  et  passim.  Maimon- 
ides.  "Laws  of  Neighbors,"  2:14. 

'■'Talmud,  B.B.  6b. 
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occurs  In  his  neighbor's  courtyard  and  thus 
deprive  him  of  his  privacy.  This  viewing  ij 
regarded  as  substantial  damage  as  if  he  had 
phj'slcally  Invaded  his  premises.  Therefore 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  owner  of  the  roof 
to  construct  the  wall  and  bear  all  the  ex- 
penses, and  so  avoid  damaging  his  neighbor 
by  denying  him  his  p  .vacy.  It  is  thus  not 
the  potentially  aggrieved  party,  who  would 
benefit  from  the  wall,  who  has  to  pay  for  it 
but  the  one  who  threatens  to  perform  the 
instruslon. 

Thus,  the  Halachah  Insista  upon  the  re- 
sponsibility of  each  individual  not  to  put 
himself  into  a  position  where  he  can  pry 
into  his  neighbor's  personal  domain,  and  this 
responsibility  can  be  enforced  by  the  courts  « 
It  should  be  added  that  while  the  discus- 
sion in  the  Talmud  concerns  visual  access 
to  a  neighbor's  domain,  the  principle  may 
be  expanded  to  cover  eavesdropping  as  well. 
Thus,  one  prominent  medieval  commentator. 
R.  Menahem  Meirl.'"  decides  that  while  we 
must  guard  against  hezek  re'iyah,  visual  sur- 
veillance, we  need  not  worry  about  hezek 
shemiyah,  aural  surveillance.  Hence,  the  wall 
the  partners  can  demand  of  each  ot^er  must 
be  solid  enough  to  prevent  overlooking  each 
other's  affairs,  but  need  not  be  so  strong  that 
It  prevents  over/iearinjr  each  other's  conver- 
sations. But  the  reason  Meirl  gives  Is  not  that 
eavesdropping  is  any  less  heinous  than  spy- 
ing is  an  invasion  of  privacy,  but  that  people 
normally  speak  softly  when  they  think  they 
will  be  overhead.  Where  this  reason  does  not 
apply,  such  as  in  wiretapping  or  electronic 
"bugging,"  then  obviously  hezek  shemiyah 
Is  as  serious  a  violation  and  a  damage  as 
hezek  re'iyah.  All  forms  of  surveillance — nat- 
ural, mechanical,  and  electronic,  visual  or 
aural — are  Included  in  the  Halachah's  stric- 
tures on  hezek  re'iyah. 

The  gravity  of  non-physical  Intrusion  U 
only  partially  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
Halachah  regards  it  as  tortious,  in  that  pre- 
vention of  such  Intrusion  Is  legally  enforce- 
able. More  Important  Is  the  fact  that  such 
surveillance  Is  considered  not  only  as  a  vio- 
lation of  clvU  law.  but,  what  is  more  serious 
m  the  context  of  Judaism,  it  is  considered 
as  issur,  a  religious  transgression.  Visual  or 
aural  Invasion  of  privacy  is  thus  primarily  a 
moral  offense,  and  the  civil  law  and  Its  re- 
quirement of  monetary  compensation  Is  de- 
rivative from  It." 

It  is  Instructive,  therefore,  that  the  con- 
troversy recorded  In  the  Talmud  on  hezek 
re'iyah  prefigured  by  many  centuries — In- 
deed, almost  two  mlllenla — the  two  conflict- 
ing Interpretations  of  the  Fourth  Amend- 
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'*  On  the  moral  background  of  this  law  as 
an  outgrowth  of  the  rabbinic  concept  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  individual,  see  Samuel  Belkin. 
In  His  Image  (London.  N,Y..  Toronto:  Abe- 
lard-Schuman).  pp.  126-128. 

'■Bet  Ha-behira  to  B.B.,  ed.  Sofer.  p.  6. 

^^Nimukei  Yosef  to  B.B..  ch.  Ill  (60a).  At 
least  one  commentator  has  attempted  to  dis- 
tinguish legally  between  the  moral  and 
monetary  aspects  of  the  offense.  Thus  one 
author  (quoted  in  Likkutim  to  Mishnah 
B.B.  3:7.  Interpreting  RaSHBaM)  differen- 
tiates between  hezek  re'iyah  as  a  tort  and 
tzeniut,  modesty,  as  a  moral  principle.  lu 
the  case  of  the  former,  if  the  plaintiff  had 
not  complained  for  a  period  of  three  years 
during  which  there  obtained  a  condition  of 
the  violation  of  his  privacy,  we  assume  that 
he  has  waived  his  rights,  and  his  claim  Is 
dismissed;  thus  the  law  of  viewing  a  neigh- 
bor's courtyard,  where  he  may  carry  on  his 
business.  In  the  latter  case,  since  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  moral  rather  than  a  civil  or  pro- 
prietary right,  no  presumption  of  waiving  is 
ever  established,  no  matter  how  much  time 
has  elapsed  since  the  protest  could  have  been 
made  but  was  not;  thus  the  law  of  installing 
a  window  with  direct  access  to  the  window  of 
a  neighbor. 


„.„t  to  the  U.S.  Constitution.  The  theorj 
^at  visual  penetration  cannot  be  considered 
the  equivalent  of  physical  trespass  finds  Its 
^kwman  In  Mr.  Justice  Black  who.  In  his 
!Mct  'nterpretatlon  of  the  Constitution  In 
hu  dissent  In  Griswold  v.  Connectlciif,"'  fails 
fo  uncover  anything  In  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment forbidding    the    passage    of    any    law 
kbrldeing  the  privacy  of  Individuals.  The  op- 
Doslte  point  of  view,  which  considers  hezek 
re-ivah  as  substantial  damage,  was  expressed 
bv  "justice  Brandels »  and.  In  our  days,  by 
lir  Justice  Douglas"  and  others.  The  deci- 
sion of  the  Halachah  resolving  the  dispute  In 
the  Talmud  In  favor  of  holding  non-physical 
violation  of  privacy  to  be  an  actionable  dam- 
aee    le     equivalent  to  actual  trespass,   has 
not'  yet  been  fully  adopted  by  the  Supreme 
Court    which  has  to  a  large  extent  let  the 
majority  decision  In  Olmstead  remain  as  the 
interpretation    of    the    Fourth    Amendment, 
while  considering  most  questions  of  privacy, 
such  as  wiretapping,   under  Section   605   of 
the  Federal   Communications  Act  of   1934." 
The  Court  does  seem  to  be  tending  more  and 
more  to  the  conclusion  that  no  physical  tres- 
pass is  necessary  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
Fourth   Amendment,^'    but    as    of    now    the 
Olmstead   decision  Is  controlling.  American 
iaw  has  not   yet  developed   and   accepted   a 
right  of  privacy  as  clearly  and  unequivocally 
a  has  ancient  Jewish  law. 

DISCLOStJKE 

The  Halachah  considers  Intrtislon  and  dis- 
closure as  two  separate  instances  of  the  vio- 
lation of  privacy.  Interestingly,  the  Biblical 
commandment  concerning  forced  entry  by 
the  creditor  into  the  debtor's  home  to  secure 
a  pledge — a  case  of  Intrusion — is  immediately 
preceded  by  the  commandment  to  remember 
the  plague  that  afflicted  Miriam  who  wae 
thus  punished  for  speaking  ill  of  Moses  to 
their  mutual  brother,  Aaron — a  case  of  dis- 
closure.-' 

The  law  against  disclosure  is  usually 
divided  Into  three  separate  parts:  slander 
(I.e.,  false  and  defamatory  information), 
talebearing,  and  gossip.  The  last  term  refers 
to  the  circulation  of  reports  which  are  true; 
the  "evil  tongue"  Is  nevertheless  forbidden 
because  it  Is  socially  disruptive,  since  It  puts 
the  victim  in  an  unfavorable  light.  However, 
m  Its  broadest  and  deepest  sense  dlsclostire 
Is  not  so  much  an  act  of  Instigating  social 
disharmony  as  the  Invasion  of  personal 
privacy.  "Thus,  the  Mishnah  teaches  that, 
after  a  trial  presided  over  by  more  than  one 
Judge,  each  of  them  Is  forbidden  to  reveal 


••381  U.S.  479,  507  (1965). 

■  In  his  law  review  article,  supra,  n.  3.  and 
his  dissent  in  Olmstead  v.  United  States.  277 
U.S.  438.  471  (1928) .  "What  was  truly  creative 
was  their  ( Warren-Brandels)  insistence  that 
privacy — the  right  to  be  let  alone — was  an 
Interest  that  man  should  be  able  to  assert 
directly  and  not  derivatively  from  his  efforts 
to  protect  other  Interests"  (William  M. 
Beaney,  The  Right  to  Privacy  and  American 
Laiv.  31  Law  &  Contemporary  Problems.  257) . 
In  the  case  of  visual  and  atu-al  violation  of 
privacy,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Halachah  had 
already  established  this  right  as  non-deriva- 
tive; on  other  forms  of  Intrusion,  see  later. 
•Groswold  V.  Connecticut,  381  U.S.,  483- 
85.  et  passim. 

-  Yet  according  to  the  Interpretation  of 
Atiornev  General  Jackson,  In  a  letter  to  Con- 
gress in' 1941.  Sec.  605  does  not  forbid  wire- 
tapping as  such  but  only  the  divulging  of 
the  contents  of  such  eavesdropping.  This 
doctrine  Is  still  held  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  this  day. 

■  Alan  F.  Westln,  Science,  Privacy  <t  Free- 
dom: Issues  &  Proposals  for  the  197 Q's,  66 
Colum.  L.  R.  1239-1247  (1966). 

■'Deut.  24:8-9,  referring  to  Nu.  12:1-15. 
Rabbinic  tradition  thus  associates  the  ail- 
ment of  tzaraat  (mistranslated  as  leprosy) 
with  slander  and  gossip. 


which  of  the  Judges  voted  for  acqiUttal  and 
which  for  conviction."  The  Talmud  relates 
that  the  famed  teacher  R.  Ami  expeUed  a 
scholar  from  the  academy  because  he  re- 
vealed a  report  he  had  heard  confldentlaUy 
twenty-two  years  earUer."  Information  re- 
ceived confldenUally  may  not  be  disclosed 
even  if  It  le  not  damaging  or  derogatory  as 
long  as  the  original  source  has  not  expressly 
released  It."  Even  if  the  original  source  sub- 
sequently revealed  this  information  publicly, 
the  first  listener  Is  stlU  bound  by  the  con- 
fidence untU  released  «— a  remarkable  exam- 
ple of  the  etnics  of  information.  Unauthor- 
ized disclosure,  whether  the  original  Infor- 
mation was  received  by  complete  consent  or 
by  lUegal  intrusion,  whether  ethlcaUy  or  un- 
ethically, remains  prohibited  by  the 
Halachah. 

PKOTECTION  or  TKi:  MAn, 
We  have  discussed  so  far  two  kinds  of 
intrusion,  visual  and  aural.  But  the  Peeping 
Tom  and  the  eavesdropper  are  not  the  only 
kind  of  practitioners  of  this  "dirty  business." 
as  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  called  it. 
with  which  the  Halachah  U  concerned.  An- 
other form  of  invasion  of  privacy  is  reading 
another's  mail.  Letters  sent  through  the  maU 
are  protected  by  the  Fourth  Amendment,  ac- 
cording to  a  Supreme  Court  ruling  In  1877— 
although  a  special  bill  had  to  be  passed  by 
Congress  in  1965  specifically  exempting  the 
mail  from  the  levy  power  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  In  Halachah,  a  law  protect- 
ing the  privacy  of  mall  was  enacted  a  thou- 
sand years  earlier,  by  R.  Gershom,  "The  Light 
of  the  Exile":  the  decree  might  well  be  older 
than  that." 

POLYGRAPHS 

The  polygraph,  or  lie-detector.  Is  not  ac- 
cepted bv  most  courts  in  either  criminal  or 
civil  proceedings;  vet  about  200,000  to  300,000 
tests  are  conducted  annually  by  government 
and  business.™  Although  one  would  not  nor- 
mally expect  so  modern  an  Invention  to  be 
treated  bv  the  Halachah,  an  eminent  contem- 
porary scholar,  mv  sainted  grandfather,  Rabbi 
O.  Baumol  (d.  1948).  has  written  a  compre- 
hensive responsum  on  the  problem."  He 
points  to  an  ancient  Jewish  legend  which 
speaks  of  a  kind  of  lie-detector  device  that 
was  used  in  King  Solomon's  court.=-  He  con- 
cludes that  the  polvgraph  may  not  be  used 
to  determine  the  credibility  of  witnesses  In 
criminal  cases,  and  may  be  utilized  on  wit- 
nesses m  civil  cases  only  where  the  court  has 
good  reason  to  suspect  them  of  lying.  (The 
defendant  himself  can  never  be  subject  to 
the  polygraph  in  criminal  cases,  since  the 
Halachah  does  not  accept  even  voluntary 
confessions.)"  However,  in  certain  special 
civil  cases  the  machine  may  have  limited 
validity,  but  only  where  It  Is  requested  by 
the  defendant. 

The  question  turns  on  the  concept  of  hos- 
min— unwarranted  belligerence  by  the  Judges 
towards  the  witnesses,  which  results  In 
Intimidating  them,  and  the  use  of  the 
polygraph  representing  such  intimida- 
tion." The  Halachah  thus  offers  sup- 
port lor  the  hesitation  of  most  American 
Judges  in  using  this  device,  and  there  is  good 


"Talmud,  SaTiheirin  3:7. 

"Talmud.  Sanhedrtn  31a.  Of.  Mahatzit  ha- 
Shekkel  Ui  Sh.  A..  Orah  Hayyim  166. 

''Talmud,  yoma.  4b. 

»Mageri  Abraham  to  Sh.  A.,  Or.  H.  166:3; 
Hafetz  Hayyim.  10:6. 

"Louis  nnkelsteln,  Jetoish  Self-Oovern- 
ment  in  the  Middle  Ages.  pp.  171  ff.,  178,  189. 

"Long  op.  cit.  p.  159. 

"Emefc   Halakhah    (New  Torlc:    1948),  H, 

ttYalkut  Shi'moni  to  Esther,  1:1040. 

»•  See  my  "Wf  th  Amendment  and  Its  Equiv- 
alent m  the  Halachah,"  jttdaism  (Winter 
1956),  reprinted  in  The  Decalogue  Journal 
(1967). 

»*  Talmud,  Sanhedrin  32a,  b. 


reason  not  to  encourage  or  even  permit  its 
use  m  government  or  industry,  except  where 
the  employee  is  brought  up  on  specific 
charges  and  where  he  requests  lis  use.  Under 
all  conditions,  provisions  ought  to  be  made 
to  avoid  any  inference  of  guilt  of  employees 
who  refuse  to  take  the  lie-detector  test,  for 
this  is  then  a  form  of  coerced  seU-incrlmlna- 
tlon."  But  even  under  the  best  of  conditions 
and  with  all  safeguards  now  available,  one 
can  sympathize  with  Senator  Long's  reference 
to  the  polygr^h  as  a  "psychological  black- 
Jack"  and  a  "dubious  instrument  of  Inquisi- 
tion "  *>  This  Is  more  than  an  invasion  of 
one's  home  or  speech;  It  is  an  intrusion  Into 
the  very  heart  and  mind. 

NATIONAl.    DATA    CENTXB 

Certain  government  officials  have  proposed 
a  computerized  data  bank  which  wUl  con- 
tain all  the  vital  data  on  all  citizens  of  thli 
country.  One  cannot,  I  beUeve,  find  any  tech- 
nical legal  objection  to  this  proposed  Na- 
tional Data  Center;  but  the  whole  sense  of 
Jewish  law  and  universal  morality  must  re- 
ject such  a  plan  as  abhorrent.  What  we  are 
confronted  with  Is  an  automated  "evil 
tongue,"  institutionalized  gossip  computer- 
ized for  Instant  character  assassination.  Per- 
haps In  the  beginning,  as  some  of  its  well- 
intentioned  advocates  have  suggested,  no 
confidential  Information  will  be  fed  Into  this 
data  bank.  But  If  the  mechanism  exists,  then 
we  mav  be  sure  that,  by  some  as  yet  un- 
discovered law  that  issues  from  the  depths 
of  human  and  social  perversity,  all  kinds  of 
information  will  be  forthcoming  m  an  at- 
tempt to  satisfy  Its  insatiable  appetite  for 
more  and  more  facts,  regardless  of  their  rele- 
vance, need,  or  accuracy.  Certainly  the  desire 
for  bureaucratic  efficiency  and  technological 
novelty  ought  not  to  force  us  to  create  a 
monster  that  can  be  put  to  the  most  sinister 
use  and  that  may  constitute  a  threat  to  every 
citizen  of  this  country. 

PHTVACT    AS    A    DUTY 

The  Halachah's  civil  law  thus  protects  pri- 
vacy even  against  visual  and  aural  surveil- 
lance and  other  forms  of  non-physical  tres- 
pass, and  impUes  the  legal  obligation  of  the 
citizen,  at  his  own  expense,  to  curb  his  curi- 
osity from  violating  his  neighbor's  domain 
of  privacy. 

But  the   Halachah   comprises  more   than 
civil  law;  it  Includes  a  sublime  moral  code. 
And  its  legal  limit  on  voyeurism  Is  matched 
by  its  ethical  curb  on  the  citizen's  potential 
exhibitionism.  It  regards  privacy  not  only  as 
a  Ugal  right  but  also  as  a  moral  duty.  We 
are  bidden  to  protect  our  own  privacy  from 
the    eves    and    ears    of    our   neighbors.    The 
Talmud  "  quotes  Rav  as  pointing  out  a  con- 
tradiction  between   two   verses.   David  says. 
"Happy   is   he   whose   transgression   is   con- 
cealed, whose  sin  is  covered,"  »  whereas  Solo- 
mon states.  "He  that  covereth  his  transgres- 
sions shall  not  prosper.""  One  of  the  two 
solutions  offered  by  the  Talmud  is  that  David 
discourages  the  revealing  of  sins  not  pubUcly 
known:  here  the  atonement  should  be  pur- 
sued privately  only  between  man  and  God. 
Solomon,    however,    encourages    the    pubUc 
acknowledgement   of  sins  that  are  already 
widely  known.  What  Is  not  known  to  others 
I  may  not  reveal  about  myself.  A  man  has 
the  moral  duty  to  protect  his  own  privacy, 
to  safeguard   his  own  intimacies  from  the 
inquisltiveness  of  his  neighbors.*  The  Tal- 
mud records  an  opinion  that  once  a  man  has 
confessed   his   sins   to   God   on   the   Day   of 
Atonement,    he    should    not    confess    them 
again  on  the  following  Tom  Kippur— and  ap- 


»Cf.  Garrity  v.  New  Jersey,  17  L.  Ed  tod 
562  (1967). 

^Long,  op    cit.  p    220. 

""Talmud,  i'oma,  86b. 

"Psalms  32:1,  according  to  Rabbinic  In- 
terpretation. 

"Prot'frbj   28:13 

«"  Talmud,  Yoma.  86b. 
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piles  to  one  who  does  so  the  verse,  "as  a  dc; 
that  returneth  to  his  vomit." "  These  are 
strong  words,  and  they  reveal  to  us  the  con- 
tempt of  the  Rabbis  of  the  Talmud  for  the 
Indignity  inherent  in  the  loss  of  privacy — 
even  one's  own  privacy,  and  even  before  hjs 
Maker  only. 

That  it  should  be  necessary  to  exhort  peo- 
ple to  protect  their  own  privacy  may  seem 
astounding,  yet  never  was  It  more  relevant 
than  today.  For  as  contemporary  society  be- 
comes more  complex,  as  people  become  more 
intertwined  with  each  other,  and  with  In- 
creasing urbanization,  privacy  becomes  more 
and  more  precarious."  Electronic  Intruslon- 
Ism  has  now  been  developed  to  a  high  art 
and  constitutes  a  grave  menace  to  society. 
Technologically,  man  now  has  the  ability  to 
destroy  privacy  completely  and  forever.  Yet 
despite  this  danger,  which  the  Sub-commit- 
tee on  Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
cf  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  done 
so  much  to  expose,  the  public  does  not  seem 
to  be  overly  exercised.  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  enough  Indignation  over  the  fact  that 
even  the  President  and  Senators  and  other 
leaders  of  the  nation  feel  that  thelx  offices  are 
being  bugged,  and  that  surveillance  tech- 
nology now  threatens  to  strip  every  poten- 
tial victim  of  his  very  selfhood  without  even 
a  psychological  fig  leaf  to  cover  his  moral 
nakedness.  We  seem  to  have  become  condi- 
tioned by  the  psychiatrist's  couch  to  accept 
the  baring  of  our  souls  to  anyone  who  Is  in- 
terested In  us.  We  are,  as  someone  once  put 
It,  the  Generation  of  the  Picture  Window, 
who  desire  as  much  that  others  look  Into  us 
as  that  we  look  out  at  them.  It  Is  thus  Im- 
perative that  the  concept  of  privacy  as  an 
urgent  moral  duty  be  brought  home  to  our 
people. 

THEOLOGICAL    BACKGBOUKD 

The  Halacbah'8  legal  and  moral  doctrines 
Of  privacy  can  be  shown  to  be  based  upon 
certain  fundamental  theological  considera- 
tions. The  Bible  teaches  that  man  was  created 
m  the  Image  of  God,"  by  which  Is  meant  that 
the  creature  In  some  measure  resembles  the 
Creator,  and  which  Implies  the  need  by  man 
to  Imitate  God:  "as  He  Is  compassionate 
and  gracious,  so  must  you  be  compassionate 
and  gracious." "  Now  both  the  Jewish 
philosophic  and  mystical  traditions  speak  of 
two  aspects  of  the  Divinity:  one  is  the 
relatedness  of  God  to  man.  His  knowabUlty; 
and  second.  His  Essence  and  absoluteness  in 
which  He  Infinitely  transcends  and  remains 
forever  unknown  to  man.  These  two  areas  of 
"light"  and  "darkness."  the  two  zones  of  dis- 
closure and  concealment,  of  revelation  and 
mystery,  coexist  within  God  without  con- 
tradiction.«  The  unknowable  Essence  or 
Absoluteness  Is  the  Inner  boundary  of  God's 
privacy.  In  His  resistance  to  and  limitation 
of  man's  theological  curiosity  and  meta- 
physical incursions,"  God  asserts  His  exclu- 
sive divine  privacy.  Even  Moses  may  not  gaze 
upon  the  Source  of  the  voice  that  addresses 
him.*'  The  Mlshnah  declares  that  one  who  Is 
disrespectful  of  the  divine  dignity  by  seek- 
ing to  p>enetrate  Into  divine  mysteries  beyond 


^Proverbs  26:11. 

"Perceptive  observers  have  seen  In  the 
characteristic  Impersonality  and  anonymity 
of  apartment  house  dwellers  In  our  great 
urban  centers  a  vital  defense  mechanism 
against  the  encroachments  on  their  privacy. 
See,  for  Instance,  the  discussion  in  Harvey 
Cox,  The  Secular  City,  pp.  29-46. 

"Gen.  1:26,  37. 

"Mekhilta  to  Benhalah.  3;  Sab.  133b.  Most 
of  Jewish  ethics  is  predicated  on  this  idea  of 
imitatio  Det. 

"Thus  Talmud.  Hag  12b.  13a,  reconcil- 
ing Ps   18:12  and  Dan.  2:22. 

••"In  what  is  wondrous  for  thee  thou  shall 
not  Inquire,  and  in  what  is  hidden  from 
thee  thou  shalt  not  seek" — Ben  Slra. 

*"£l.  3:6. 


his  ken,  It  were  better  had  he  not  been  born." 
"Dignity"  (kavod)  Is  thus  a  correlative  of 
privacy. 

But  If  this  is  true  of  the  Creator,  It  is  true 
of  His  himaan  creature  as  well  As  God  re- 
veals and  conceals,  so  man  discloses  and 
withholds.  As  concealment  Is  an  aspect  of  di- 
vine privacy,  so  is  it  the  expression  of  human 
privacy :  the  desire  to  remain  unknown,  puz- 
zling, enigmatic,  a  mystery.  Judaism  does 
not  absolutize  privacy;  taken  to  an  extreme, 
it  results  In  the  total  isolation  of  man  and 
transforms  him  into  a  closed  monad.  With- 
out any  communication  or  self-revelation, 
he  must  suffer  veritable  social,  psychological, 
and  spiritual  death.  But  the  other  extreme, 
unlimited  communication  and  the  end  of 
privacy,  leave  man  totally  depleted  of  self — 
again  death.  "  For  both  God  and  man,  there- 
fore. In  that  they  share  the  character  of  per- 
sonality, there  must  be  a  tension  and  bal- 
ance between  privacy  and  communication, 
between  concealment  and  disclosure,  between 
self-revelation  and  self-restraint. 

This  sense  of  privacy  may  be  referred  to 
the  ethical  quality  of  tzeniut,  which  usually 
is  translated  a5  "modesty."  But  tzenixit 
means  more  than  modesty  in  the  moral  or 
sexual  sense.  By  extension,  the  term  compre- 
hends respect  for  the  Inviolability  of  the  per- 
sonal privacy  of  an  Individual,  whether  one- 
self or  another,  which  is  another  wav  of  say- 
ing, respect  for  the  Integrity  ol  the  self.  Man 
Is  fundamentally  inscrutable  In  that,  accord- 
ing to  Judaism,  he  Is  more  than  Just  nature 
but  also  persona:  he  Is  possessed  of  a  myste- 
rious, vital  center  of  personality  which  tran- 
scends the  sum  of  his  natural' physiological 
and  psychological  properties.  But  not  only  is 
he  mysterious,  he  also  should  be.  and  the  ex- 
tension of  this  free  and  undetermined  cen- 
ter of  personality  constitutes  the  boundaries 
of  his  selfhood  and  hence  his  privacy.  It  Is 
this  privacy  which  we  are  called  upon  to 
acknowledge  as  an  act  of  tzeniut. 

"It  hath  been  told  thee,  O  man,"  says  the 
prophet  Mlcah,"  "what  is  good  and  what  the 
Lord  doth  require  of  thee:  only  to  do  Justly, 
and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God."  The  Hebrew  for  "walk  humbly"  is 
hatzneia  lekhet,  the  first  word  deriving  from 
the  same  root  as  tzeniut.  Man  must  tread  the 
path  of  reverent  privacy  "with  thy  God" — for 
it  is  from  Him  that  we  learn  this  form  of 
conduct  and  Whom  we  Imitate  in  practicing 
It. 

So  sacred  is  this  center  of  privacy  In  man 
that  even  God  does  not  permit  Himself  to 
tamper  with  it:  that  is  the  meaning  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  the  moral  autonomy  of 
man.  And  that  is  why  God's  "hardening  of 
Pharaohs  heart"  =>  became  an  ethical  and 
philosophic  problem  for  Rabbinic  exegesis  of 
the  Bible.  Certainly,  then,  it  is  criminal  for 
man  to  attempt  such  thoiight-control,  even 
If  benevolent. 

CONCLUSION 

Indeed,  It  Is  personality  Itself  which  Is  at 
stake.  Persona  meant,  originally,  a  mask.  We 
change  masks  as  we  react  to  different  stim- 
uli and  encounters,  and  the  stim  of  these 
poses  and  postures  is  our  personality.  The 
persona  or  mask  is   the  mode  of  our  self- 

'*Hag.  2:1,  according  to  Jerusalem  Talmud 
[Hag.  2:l-8b)  which  considers  the  two  items 
in  the  Mlshnah,  theosophlc  overreaching  and 
offense  against  the  dignity  of  God,  as  one. 

"The  same  holds  true,  mutatis  mutandis. 
of  our  conception  of  God.  Denial  of  either  of 
these  poles  results  In  a  denial  of  personality 
to  God  Belief  in  an  uncommunicative,  dels- 
tic  God  is.  as  Schopenhauer  put  it,  a  polite 
atheism.  And  the  assertion  of  a  God  who  has 
dispossessed  Himself  of  His  transcendence, 
who  has  exhausted  and  dissipated  His  pri- 
vacy, is  a  rather  Impolite  atheism — the 
atheology  of  those  who  proclaim  that  His 
life  has  come  to  an  end. 

"Micah  6:8. 

"  Ex.  4:21.  7:3,  et  passim. 


disclosure,  the  highly  meaningful  medium  of 
our  communication  to  the  outside  world 
Without  It  we  are  both  naked  and  dumb  in 
the  absence  of  privacy  we  are  stripped  of 
such  masks,  and  this  process  leads  ultl 
mately.  to  the  extinction  of  personality  Un' 
fortunately,  therefore,  the  current  affronts 
to  privacy  harmonize  with  the  trend  towards 
the  depersonalization  of  Ufe  In  contem- 
porary society. 

In  sum.  we  have  seen  that  Judaism  asserts 
that  man.  in  Imitation  of  God.  possesses  an 
inviolate  core  of  personality,  and  that  privacy 
constitutes  the  protection  of  this  personality 
core  from  the  inroads  of  societv  and  the 
state.  The  earliest  legislation  on  privacy  goes 
back  to  the  Bible.  In  the  Halachah.  which 
underwent  its  most  creative  development  be- 
tween 2000  and  1500  years  ago.  the  right  of 
privacy  was  legallv  secured  in  a  manner  more 
advanced  than  that  which  prevails  in  con- 
temporary Constitutional  law:  non-physical 
Intrusion  was  considered  the  equivalent  of 
actual  trespass.  The  Halachah's  concept  of 
privacy  covers  both  Intrusion  and  disclosure, 
visual  and  aural  surveillance,  tampering  with 
the  malls,  and.  to  the  largest  extent,  the  use 
of  the  polygraph.  The  spirit  of  Jewish  law 
rejects  the  idea  of  a  national  data  bank.  It  is 
understood  that  In  all  these  instances,  the 
right  to  privacy  is  not  absolute;  '■■  for  in- 
stance, such  rights  would  automatically  be 
suspended  where  there  exists  a  grave  threat 
to  national  security.'^  But  privacy  is  more 
than  a  legal  right;  there  Is  also  a  moral  duty 
for  man  to  protect  his  own  privacy. 

The  legislation  proposed  by  the  Sub-com- 
mittee on  Administrative  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure promises  significantly  to  advance  the 
law  safeguarding  privacy  from  the  threat  of 
constant  attrition  and  encroachment.  Just 
as  Important,  the  hearings  themselves  have 
contributed  to  strengthening  Americans  in 
their  moral  responsibility  to  defend  the  in- 
tegrity of  their  privacy.  Congress,  of  course, 
cannot  legislate  moral  duties.  But  In  the 
prominence  It  gives  to  the  various  Immoral 
affronts  to  hiunan  dignity  It  performs  a  vlttd 
educative  function.  Perhaps  the  scientific 
community  can  be  encouraged  to  use  tech- 
nology Itself  to  protect  us  from  the  conse- 
quences of  technology.  Part  of  the  same 
brainpower  that  has  gone  Into  the  creation 
of  antl-mlsslle  missiles  might  help  us  achieve 
an  anti-gadget  gadget  that  will  provide  us 
with  an  electronic  cure  for  an  electronic  ail- 
ment. 

In  a  famous  passage,  the  teachers  of  the 
Mlshnah  counseled  man  on  how  to  avoid  sin. 
They  said.  "Know  what  Is  above  you:  a  see- 
ing eye.  a  hearing  ear.  and  a  book  In  which 
all  your  deeds  are  recorded."  "  For  modems, 
who  have  become  the  easy  victims  of  both 
the  sinister  designs  of  the  professionals  of 
intrusion  and  the  frivolous  self-indulgence 
of  the  amatetirs.  that  sage  advice  should  be 
paraphrased  to  counsel  us  on  how  to  avoid 
the  breakdown  of  our  privacy:  "Know  at  all 
times  what  Is  above  you  and  below  you.  In 
front  of  you  and  In  back  of  you:  a  seeing 
eye  and  a  hearing  ear — not  of  God,  but  of 
man's  electronic  gadgets — and  a  magnetic 
tape  on  when  all  your  words  are  recorded." 
That  awareness  and  that  sensitivity  are  the 
moral  and  psychological  background  for  suc- 
cessful legislation  and  for  future  Interpre- 
t.Htions  of  the  Fourth  Amendment  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

When  such  legislation  and  constitutional 
Interpretation  will  be  forthcoming.  It  will 
have  been  largely  anticipated  by  Jewish  law. 


■-  On  the  rights  of  privacy  versus  the  claims 
of  history,  see  my  "The  Private  Lives  of 
Public  Figures,"  Jewish  Life  (Jan.-Feb., 
1967).  pp.  7-10.  15,  16. 

=*See,  for  Instance,  Malmonldes,  "Laws  of 
Sanhedrln,"  18:6,  "Laws  of  Kings."  3:8,  10: 
4:1,  et  passim. 

"Avot  2:1. 


"Observe  therefore  and  do  them;  for  this  Is 
vour  wisdom  and  understanding  in  the  sight 
L  tjie  peoples,  that  when  they  hear  all  these 
statutes  shall  say,  'Surely  this  great  nation 
it  a  wise  and  understanding  people'  "  (Deut. 

4:8).*  ^____^_^^^ 

AMERICAN-FLAG  SHIPS  SHUN  SEA- 
WAY: TIME  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL 
ACTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
optimum  use  of  the  Great  Lalies-St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  maritime  route — the 
fourth  seacoast— will  bring  enormous 
benefits  not  only  to  the  seaway  ports, 
such  as  Buffalo  and  Milwaukee,  but  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  has  shown 
impressive  gains  in  overseas  trafiBc  since 
Its  initial  year  of  operations — 1959.  At 
that  time  the  estimated  traffic  of  25  mil- 
lion short  tons  exceeded  actual  shipments 
through  the  seaway  by  4.4  million  tons. 
In  1966,  for  the  first  time,  seaway  traffic 
exceeded  the  estimate  of  48  million  tons 
by  1.2  million  tons. 

This  year,  labor-management  problems 
on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  seaway  may 
well  result  in  a  fallofif  in  seaway  prog- 
ress. Nevertheless,  the  seaway  is  making 
great  strides  toward  maximum  usage. 
There  are  danger  signs  in  this  bright 
picture,  however,  which  we  must  ac- 
knowledge and  attempt  to  deal  with  soon 
if  the  United  States  is  to  use  the  seaway 
to  its  fullest. 

The  sad  fact  Is  that  while  seaway  over- 
seas traffic  from  American  Great  Lakes 
ports  continues  to  Increase,  the  U.S. -flag 
share  of  this  traffic  has  declined  drasti- 
cally. Furthermore,  the  amount  of  U.S. 
cargo  moving  through  the  seaway  is  a 
small  fraction  of  export  goods  produced 
in  the  Midwest.  These  two  problems  are 
Intertwined.  If  and  when  additional  U.S.- 
flag  shipping  into  and  out  of  the  lakes 
Increase,  the  shipment  by  water  of 
midwestem  export  commodities  will 
increase. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  situation  as  it 
exists  today.  In  1966.  18  U.S.-flag  over- 
seas vessel  trips  were  made  into  and  out 
of  the  lakes.  Thus  far  in  1967,  19  such 
trips  have  been  made  through  the  sea- 
way, and  one  of  the  vessels  Involved  was 
simply  coming  into  a  lake  port  for  re- 
pairs— not  for  cargo. 

This  compares  with  45  trips  in  1962 
and  1963  and  28  trips  as  long  ago  as  1961. 
Incidentally,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
In  January  of  1962  a  Department  of  De- 
fense report  on  surface  movement  of  ex- 
port cargo  stated : 

The  movement  of  cargo  recognized  as  rate- 
favorable  through  the  Great  Lakes  has  been 


•After  this  article  was  completed,  the  press 
(July  7,  1967)  carried  reports  of  a  memo- 
randum by  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark 
on  new  regulations  limiting  electronic  sur- 
veillance by  Federal  officials.  Of  special  rele- 
vance to  my  thesis  Is  the  Attorney  General  s 
statement  that  "although  the  question  has 
not  been  squarely  decided,  there  is  support 
for  the  view  that  any  electronic  eavesdrop- 
ping on  conversations  in  constitutionally 
protected  areas  Is  a  violation  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment  even  if  such  surveillance  Is  ac- 
complished without  physical  trespass  or  en- 
try." This  Interpretation  accords  with  the 
view  of  the  Halachah  on  the  laws  of  prl- 
vacv. — N.  L. 


restricted    by    the    lack    of    American    flag 

shipping. 

Yet  flag  shipping  has  actually  declined 
since  the  report  was  made.  I  intend  to  re- 
fer to  this  report  again  later  In  my 
remarks. 

The  shocking  fact  is  that  from  April  15 
to  September  30  of  this  year  Soviet-flag 
ships  made  as  many  trips  through  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  as  the  entire  U.S.-flftg 
fleet.  To  be  specific,  during  that  time 
Russian-flag  ships  made  19  deepwater 
transits  of  the  seaway,  calling  at  Ca- 
nadian ports,  while  U.S.-flag  vessels  made 
15  commercial  trips  and  4  military  cargo 
transits. 

This  is  simply  the  latest  in  a  series  of 
indicators  that  show  conclusively  that 
U.S.-flag  shipping  is  not  Interested  in 
serving  the  heartland  of  the  United 
States— in  fact,  is  virtually  abandoning 
the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway  to 
foreign-flag  vessels. 

Is  this  trade  route  also  taboo  to  foreign 
flags?  Far  from  it.  Of  952  deepwater  tran- 
sits of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  from 
April  15  to  September  30.  933  were 
made  by  foreign  flags. 

But  the  seaway  cannot  contribute  fully 
to  the  economy  of  the  Midwest  unless 
U.S.-flag  shipping  is  increased.  One  of 
the  prime  purposes  behind  the  creation  of 
the  seaway  was  the  Impetus  it  was  ex- 
pected to  give  to  trade  between  Midwest 
industries  and  foreign  nations.  The 
cheaper  overwater  route  should  make  the 
area's  Industrial  production  much  more 
competitive  in  the  world  market.  How- 
ever, a  lack  of  U.S.-flag  shipping  simply 
means  a  diversion  of  traffic  overland  to 
seacoast  ports.  This  adds  to  export  ex- 
penses and  costs  the  Midwest  dearly  in 
her  attempts  to  penetrate  foreign 
markets. 

In  1966,  U.S.-flag  ships  carried  3.8  per- 
cent of  the  tonnage  passing  through  the 
Montreal-Lake  Ontario  section  of  the 
seaway  for  export.  Canadian-flag  car- 
riage transported  66.8  percent  of  this 
traffic  and  foreign-flag  ships  carried  the 
remaining  29.4  percent. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  lack  of  sched- 
uled U.S.-flag  shipping,  together  with 
cargo  preference  laws  that  discourage 
the  use  of  foreign-flag  ships,  sharply  re- 
duces the  amount  of  Midwest  exports 
shipped  via  the  seaway.  In  comparing 
Department  of  Commerce  estimates  of 
the  Midwest's  manufactured  exports  with 
the  amount  of  general  cargo  shipped  via 
the  seaway,  a  recent  study  determined 
that  only  7.7  percent  of  the  exports  pro- 
duced in  the  Great  Lakes  area  were 
shipped  through  the  seaway.  In  fact,  sea- 
way general  cargo  tormage  declined  by 
almost  100.000  tons  in  1966  despite  a 
general  increase  in  seaway  traffic. 

A  recent  publication,  "The  Port  of 
Milwaukee:  An  Economic  Review,"  indi- 
cated that  almost  69  percent  by  value  of 
Wisconsin  exports  went  by  way  of  At- 
lantic coast  ports  while  over  17  percent 
went  through  Gulf  coast  ports. 

I  do  not  mean  to  indicate  that  lack  of 
U.S.-flag  shipping  alone  account{>  for  the 
failure  to  ship  exports  through  the  sea- 
way. Other  factors,  such  as  the  seaway 
shipping  season,  play  their  part.  But  we 
must  insure  a  more  significant  role  for 
our  merchant  marine  in  the  lakes  if  we 


are  going  to  benefit  both  the  lake  ports 
handling  exports  of  American  goods  and 
at  the  same  time  build  a  merchant  ma- 
rine that  can  serve  the  entire  nation, 
including  the  fourth  seacoast  opened  up 
by  the  construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway. 

If  steps  are  not  taken  in  the  very  near 
future  to  alleviate  the  conditiona  that 
have  resulted  in  this  dreary  picture,  there 
Is  no  douW  in  my  mind  that  Great  Lakes 
commercial  and  port  interests  will  write 
off  the  American-flag  merchant  fleet  as 
a  significant  force  in  the  lakes. 

The  Great  Lakes  task  force,  composed 
of  representatives  from  such  diverse 
groups  as  t«he  International  Association 
of  Gr«at  Lakes  Ports,  the  Great  Lakes 
Terminals  Association,  and  the  Great 
Lakes  Commission  has  already  indicated 
in  a  report  to  our  Great  Lakes  confer- 
ence of  Senators,  that  they  would  sup- 
port the  exemption  of  lakes  shipping 
from  U.S.  cargo  preference  laws  unless 
the  situation  improves. 

A  recent  attack  by  American  Export- 
Isbrandsten  Lines  on  the  capabilities  of 
the  seaway  to  support  American -flag 
shipping  has  added  to  the  gravity  of  the 
situation.  In  a  letter  to  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration requesting  rescission  of  a 
subsidy  agreement  for  operation  into  the 
lakes,  American  Export  lashed  out  at 
alleged  deficiencies  in  the  lakes  with  more 
heat  than  light. 

What  are  the  answers?  The  Great 
Lakes  conference  of  Senators  has  pro- 
posed a  three-point  program  which  I 
feel  should  be  part  of  any  administration 
maritime  package  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  three  points  are : 

First.  An  earmarking  of  ship  con- 
struction subsidies  so  that  at  least  25 
percent  of  the  subsidy  funds  provided 
are  used  to  build  ships  that  can  transit 
the  seaway. 

The  Canadian  lake  fleet,  boosted  by 
Canadian  Government  shipbuilding  sub- 
sidies, has  added  25  ships,  each  capable 
of  carr>-ing  28.000  tons  or  a  single  voy- 
age, since  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  was 
opened.  In  stark  contrast,  no  new  U.S  - 
flag  vessel  has  been  constructed  for 
Great  Lakes  service  since  1961.  F\irther- 
more,  U.S.  ship  construction  subsidies 
over  the  past  few  years  have  uniformly 
been  used  to  build  vessels  that  are  onlj' 
simply  too  large  to  transit  the  seaway. 

Midwest  taxpayers  contribut*  substan- 
tially to  this  subsidy  program.  It  Is  wrong 
to  ask  them  to  support  a  program  which 
refused  to  provide  the  modem  types  of 
vessel — such  as  containerized  ships — 
that  are  essential  if  U.S.-flag  traffic 
through  the  seaway  is  to  be  an  effective 
force  in  midwestem  commerce. 

Second.  A  requirement  that  at  least 
$8  million  or  so  of  the  $200  million  pro- 
vided yearly  for  operation  differential 
subsidies  be  set  aside  for  OJS.-flag  trips 
Into  the  lakes.  If  the  funds  are  not  used 
to  subsidize  lake  trips  they  would  revert 
to  the  Treasury. 

Under  present  law.  operating  subsidies 
are  not  set  aside  exclusively  for  shipping 
lines  that  operate  into  the  lakes.  In  other 
words,  if  a  company  decides  not  to  apply 
for  a  lake  route  subsidy,  the  funds  do  not 
revert  to  the  Treasurj-,  but  are  simplj' 
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used  for  a  seacoast  subsidy.  By  earmark- 
ing for  the  Great  Lakes  $8  million  or  so 
of  the  $200  million  provided  for  operat- 
ing subsidies  by  the  Congress  each  year, 
we  could  bring  U.S. -flag  shipping  into 
the  lakes  that  otheruise  would  wait  at 
the  seacoast  to  pick  up  the  subsidy. 

Third.  A  set-aside  of  $7,500,000  of  the 
amount  provided  for  military  cargo  ship- 
ments overall  to  be  used  exclusively  for 
military  cargo  shipments  out  of  the 
lakes,  where  a  great  deal  of  this  cargo 
originates. 

The  lakes  find  themselves  with  the 
"chicken  and  the  egg"  proposition.  With- 
out military  cargo  they  cannot  attract 
American-flag  vessel  service,  and  with- 
out American -flag  vessel  service  they 
cannot  obtain  military  cargo. 

The  1962  report  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  referred  to  earlier  stated: 

Considerable  savings  to  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment can  be  realized  by  using  Great  Lakee 
ports  when  additional  American  flag  ship- 
ping becomes  available. 

Congress  should  act  to  make  this  ship- 
ping and  these  savings  a  reality  by  set- 
ing  aside  a  nominal  sum  for  military 
cargo  shipments  through  the  seaway. 

These  recommendations  would  cost  no 
more  than  our  present  maritime  pro- 
gram. They  would  begin  to  bring  U.S.- 
flag  shipping  into  the  Great  Lakes.  The 
alternatives   are:    First,   a  takeover   by 
foreign  flags  of  the  only  shipping  route 
that  goes  into  the  heartland  of  our  Na- 
tion and  a  consequent  reduction  in  the 
strength  of  our  already  inadequate  mer- 
chant  marine;    second,   the   continuing 
shipment  of  Government  cargoes  over- 
land to  seacoast  ports  at  added  expense 
because  of  the  absence  of  U.S.-flag  ves- 
sels which,  under  cargo  preference  laws. 
must  carry  50  percent  of  all  Government 
cargoes:  and  third,  a  continuing  drag  on 
the  economic  health  of  the  seaway  which 
has  only  begun  to  operate  in  the  black. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  problems 
unique  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  that  have  an  impact 
on  the  volume  of  maritime  traffic  using 
the  seaway.  I  want  to  mention  these  fac- 
tors briefly  because,  although  thev  do 
not  directly  affect  the  strength  of  our 
merchant  marine,  they  have  an  indirect 
affect  by  cutting  back  on  the  use  of  the 
seaway  and  stimulating  the  utilization 
of  rail  transport  as  a  viable  alternative. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these 
factors  is  the  seaway  season.  Ice  condi- 
tions presently  reduce  the  seaway  season 
by  4  months.  As  a  result,  shippers  of 
year-around  cargo  are  faced  with  three 
alternatives:  First,  ship  by  seaway  for 
8  months  of  the  year  and  stockpile  goods 
at  additional  storage  expense  during  the 
winter  months;  second,  maintain  a  sec- 
ond relationships  with  seaboard  shipping 
service    for    winter    requirements:    or. 
third,  ship  overland  by  rail  to  east  or 
gulf  coast  ports  on  a  year  around  basis. 
All  too  often  shippers  choose  the  last  al- 
ternative. 

This  is  especially  true  of  general  cargo. 
A  recent  Stanford  Research  Institute 
study  concluded  that  "one-third  of  the 
general  cargo  service  area  tonnage  from 
possible  seaway  routing"  Is  eliminated 
by  the  winter  closing.  When  we  add  to 
this  estimate  the  further  fact  that  each 
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ton  of  general  cargo  passing  through  a 
port  is  worth  $17  to  $25  to  the  commu- 
nity while  bulk  cargo  is  worth  $5  a  ton. 
it  is  easy  to  see  what  a  favorable  impact 
extension  of  the  seaway  season  would 
have  on  the  economy  of  lake  ports. 

Last  year  Congress  appropriated  $30,- 
000  for  a  study  of  the  feasibility  on  a  ben- 
efit-cost basis  of  keeping  the  seaway  open 
through  deiclng  techniques  for  a  few 
weeks  longer  each  year.  Unfortunately, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  not  re- 
leased this  modest  amount  for  expendi- 
ture. The  Bureau  feels  that  the  study, 
which  in  the  Bureau  s  words  would  in- 
clude 'broad  estimates  of  costs  and  bene- 
fits," should  be  postponed  until  "better 
understanding  of  ice  and  snow  phenom- 
ena in  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  is  devel- 
oped." Yet  a  recent  letter  I  received  from 
the  Coast  Guard  indicated  that  a  study 
group  consisting  of  military  and  civilian 
personnel  "is  considering  the  economic 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  extend- 
ing the  shipping  season  of  some  east 
coast  ports,  the  Great  Lakes,  the  western 
rivers,  and  Alaska."  Frankly  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  reconcile  these  two  contradictory 
statements. 

Virtually  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Great  Lakes  conference  of  Senators  as 
well  as  a  substantial  group  of  House 
Members  have  written  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  asking  that  the  $30,000  study  be 
undertaken  soon.  Some  progress  has  been 
made.  A  recent  letter  from  the  Bureau 
stated: 

We  will  make  every  effort  to  fund  the  de- 
icing  study  In  the  1969  budget  If  not  before. 

However.  I  hope  that  your  subcommit- 
tee will  find  the  time  to  look  into  this 
matter  in  some  detail  in  the  months 
ahead.  Significant  progress  in  the  deiclng 
field  could  have  a  substantial  Impact  on 
the  Nation's  maritime  posture. 

Legislation  Introduced  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale]  Is 
now  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  to  recapitalize  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway.  This  proposal  could 
have  a  very  favorable  impact  on  seaway 
traffic  by  stabilizing  or  lowering  tolls  and 
thus  offsetting  to  some  degree  a  Welland 
Canal  lockage  fee  which  will  total  $1,600 
per  vessel  for  a  roundtrip  by  1971, 

Finally,  section  22  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  permits  railroads  to 
charge  below  cost  rates  on  the  carriage 
of  Government  cargo.  This  has  permitted 
the  diversion  of  traffic  that  would  nor- 
mally travel  via  the  seaway,  to  east  coast 
ports.  In  my  estimation,  this  is  destruc- 
tive pricing  with  a  vengeance.The  Sub- 
committee on  Surface  Transportation  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  has  already 
held  hearings  on  proposed  legislation  to 
limit  or  repeal  section  22. 1  am  very  hope- 
ful that  a  bill  will  be  reported  by  the 
subcommittee  In  the  near  future. 

This  is  a  brief  summation  of  the  prob- 
lems and  potential  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  together  with  the  Great  Lakes. 
I  have  offered  some  suggested  solutions 
that  I  feel  would  benefit  the  maritime 
commerce  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  I 
would  be  willing  and  eager  to  work  at  any 
time  in  a  Joint  effort  to  reach  equitable 
solutions  to  the  many  difficulties  I  have 
outlined  this  evening. 


INSANITARY    CONDITIONS    IN    TTW 
REGULATED    OR     STATE    REGn' 
LATED  MEAT  PLANTS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
legitimate  and  responsible  element  of  the 
meatpacking  and  processing  industry  has 
suffered  a  black  eye  in  recent  months 
with  disclosures  of  shockingly  insani- 
tary conditions  in  unregulated  or  State 
regulated  meatplants.  and  the  fact  that 
certain  portions  of  the  American  meat- 
packing industry  still  try  to  profit 
through  the  sale  of  diseased  or  unclean 
meat  to  American  consumers. 

Yesterday  the  responsible  meatpack- 
ing Industry  suffered  another  black  eye 
with  disclosures  by  Nick  Kotz  in  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  the  Minneapolis 
Tribime  of  the  initiation  of  a  political 
slush  fund  by  certain  meat  industry  of- 
ficials. Those  revelations  can  only  inten- 
sify the  public's  impression  that  the  meat 
industry  is  callous  and  corrupt. 

The  meat  industry's  sudden  interest  In 
the  political  careers  of  "friendly"  Con- 
gressmen, coming  at  a  time  when  Federal 
legislation  regulating  the  slaughter  and 
processing  of  meat  sold  to  consumers  Is 
under  consideration,  can  only  lead  to  the 
conclusion  in  the  public  eye  that  this 
was  a  crass  attempt  to  Influence  the 
Congress. 

I  would  hope  these  revelations  will 
spur  responsible  meatpackers  to  over- 
come the  economic  pressures  they  have 
been  subjected  to  and  come  out  In  sup- 
port of  legislation  which  will  once  and 
for  all  put  an  end  to  this  sordid  situa- 
tion by  requiring  the  Inspection  of  all 
meat  and  meat  products.  Continued  si- 
lence or  opposition  at  this  point  would 
raise  a  serious  question  in  the  minds  of 
the  American  people  as  to  why  responsi- 
ble inspected  packers  oppose  inspection 
of  their  iminspected  competitors. 

I  would  also  hope  that  those  in  the 
meatpacking  Industry  who  have  for 
years  favored  across-the-board  inspec- 
tion will  now  speak  out.  I  personally 
know  of  packing  Industry  leaders  who 
support  the  concept  of  requiring  Inspec- 
tion of  all  meat,  but  who  for  some  reason 
have  remained  silent  throughout  this 
debate.  I  would  hope  these  revelations 
will  cause  them  to  speak  up  in  the  public 
interest. 

I  therefore  strongly  urge  that  the 
leaders  of  the  American  meatpacking 
Industry  come  forward  in  support  of 
legislation  which  will  plug  the  gaping 
loopholes  in  the  present  meat  inspec- 
tion system. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 

Kotz  article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recorb, 

as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Nov.  2.  1967) 
RrvEAL  PoLmcAL  Fund  Drive  bt  Meat  Of- 
ficial— SoTTCHT  Guts  as  Congress  Sttjdieo 
Bill — Timing  Is  Shocking  to  Lawmaker 

fBy  Nick  Kotz) 
Washington.  D.C. — The  president  of  a 
major  meat  packing  association  opposed  to 
a  stong  meat  Inspection  law  asked  meat 
packing  Arms  to  contribute  campaign  funds 
to  "friendly"  congressmen  at  the  same  time 
Congress  Is  considering  the  meat  Inspection 

bin. 

The  campaign  fund-raising  drive  was  called 
off  at  the  demand  of  conservative  congress- 


men who  share  the  meat  Industry's  position 
oa  the  legislation,  but  feared  exposure  of 
the  fund  drive  would  embarrass  them  and 
the  meat  Industry,  and  lead  to  defeat  of  the 
industry  supported  bill. 

HOUSE    ACTION 

The  House  Tuesday  adopted  a  meat  In- 
spection bill  designed  to  eliminate  bad  con- 
ditions bv  offering  federal  aid  to  states  will- 
ing to  improve  their  Inspection  systems.  The 
House  defeated,  140-98.  the  Smlth-Foley  bill, 
which  would  have  expanded  federal  Inspec- 
tion to  6.000  plants  now  exempt  because  they 
do  not  sell  across  state  lines. 

The  meat  Industry  and  congressmen  who 
halted  the  fund  campaign  support  the  bill 
approved  by  the  House  and  strongly  op- 
posed the  tougher  bill  proposed  by  Repre- 
sentatives Neal  Smith  (Dem.,  la.)  and 
Thomas  Foley  (Dem.,  Wash.) . 

The  fund  solicitation  letter  was  sent  Sept. 
28  to  an  undetermined  number  of  firms  by 
L.  Blaine  Liljenqulst,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Western  States  Meat  Packers 
Association,  Inc.,  which  represents  about  600 
meat  packing  firms  In  Western  States. 

Llljenqulst.  writing  on  personal  stationery, 
asked  for  contributions  "ranging  from  $25  up 
to  a  maximum  of  «99."  He  said  the  funds 
should  be  sent  on  personal  checks  made  out 
to  the  order  of  "L.  B.  Llljenqulst.  trustee, 
congressional  campaign  fund." 

Llljenqulst  stated  the  funds  would  be  dis- 
irtbuted  In  amounts  ranging  from  S50  to 
$300  to  the  campaign  funds  of  congressmen 
and  senators. 

ELECTION    FUND 

He  said  the  funds  would  be  used  to  help 
elect  or  re-elect  congressmen  of  both  political 
parties  "who  are  conscientiously  working  to 
accomplish  the  following  goals." 

The  goals  he  listed  were:  "To  preserve  our 
free  enterprise  system  .  .  to  maintain  a 
balanced  budget  and  to  reduce  the  burden 
of  federal  taxes  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
to  encourage  a  political  climate  wherein 
business  enterprises  will  continue  to  grow 
ind  prosper." 

When  W.  R.  (Bob)  Poage  (Dem.,  Tex.), 
chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, learned  of  the  letter  he  fired  off  angry 
letters  not  only  to  Llljenqulst,  but  also  to 
leaders  of  the  other  two  major  trade  asso- 
ciations— the  American  Meat  Institute 
lA.MJ.)  and  National  Independent  Meat 
Packers  Association  (N.LM.P.A.) . 

Poage  left  no  doubt  that  he  believed  the 
fund  raising  letter  would  be  construed  as 
being  connected  with  the  controversial  meat 
inspection  legislation. 

Poage,  In  a  letter  to  Llljenqulst,  to  A.M  I. 
President  Herrell  Degraff,  and  to  others,  on 
Oct.  6,  said: 

"To  say  that  I  was  shocked  by  the  con- 
tents of  this  letter  at  this  time  Is  indeed 
an  understatement.  Without  raising  any 
question  of  the  propriety  of  any  association 
to  engage  in  legitimate  political  activities.  I 
must  point  out  that  wide  circulation  of  such 
a  letter,  no  matter  how  well-meant,  obvlous'y 
endangers  the  standing  of  the  whole  meat 
industry. 

DEEPLY    EMBARSASSING 

"Furthermore,  I  am  sure  you  can  see  that 
no  matter  how  Innocent  this  solicitation 
may  have  been  Intended,  it  Is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  disassociate  It  from  the  pending 
meat  Inspection  legislation.  It  could  prove 
to  be  deeply  embarrassing  to  all  members 
of  Congress  who  are  trying  to  deal  honestly 
and  objectively  with  the  problems  of  the 
meat  Industry  before  Congress." 

Poage  wrote  that  he  had  conferred  about 
the  letter  with  three  other  members  of  Con- 
gress. Each  was  a  key  supporter  of  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House  and  supported  by  the 
meat  Industry,  and  opposed  the  Smlth-Foley 
plan. 

Those  with  whom  Poage  said  he  conferred 
are  Representatives  Graham  Purcell   (Dem  , 


Tex.),  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
considered  the  meat  inspection  bill;  Page 
Belcher  (Rep.,  Okla.),  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Agriculture  Committee;  and  Catherine 
May  (Rep..  Wash.),  ranking  Republican  on 
the  subcommittee. 

Poage  wrote  that  the  three  congressmen 
agreed  with  him  "that  this  project  (fund 
raising)  should  be  abandoned  immediately." 

Poage  said  he  had  demanded  that  Llljen- 
qulst rescind  his  letter  and  refund  any  con- 
tributions, and  added  that  he  would  insist 
no  action  be  taken  on  the  bill  until  Llljen- 
qulst replied. 

OTHER   ASSOCIATIONS 

"I  can  only  hope  that  this  project  has  not 
gone  so  far  as  to  bring  possible  discussion 
of  the  subject  to  your  embarrassment  and 
to  the  embarrassment  of  members  of  Con- 
gress." 

He  also  asked  the  other  two  associations  to 
send  him  a  letter  categorically  repudiating 
the  fund-raising  campaign. 

In  another  letter  to  Llljenqulst,  Poage 
strongly  Indicated  that  one  of  his  principal 
conceriis  was  that  the  fund-raising  letter 
would  be  used  to  defeat  the  meat-industry 
bill,  and  to  aid  the  Smlth-Foley  bill. 

Wrote  Poage:  "I  think  that  when  you  have 
considered  It.  you  will  recognize  how  this 
action  could  be  misinterpreted  In  the  hands 
of  any  self-appointed  critic." 

Poage  wrote  that  he  didn't  want  to  tell 
any  group  how  to  run  its  business  or  politics 
but  added  that  when  matters  concern  the 
Agriculture  Committee: 

"We  feel  that  we  would  like  to  be  like 
Caesar's  wife  and  we  know  of  no  way  In  which 
needed  and  desirable  legislation  can  be  passed 
as  long  as  Its  passage  would  give  those  who 
wanted  to  discredit  the  committee  the  oppor- 
tunity to  allege  that  funds  were  being  col- 
lected to  buy  votes  of  the  committee  at  the 
very  time  a  highly  controversial  bill  Is  before 
us.  The  bill,  of  course,  affects  your  interest 
and  the  interest  of  every  meat  packer  In  the 
United  States." 

OPPOSED  ANY  BILL 

Originally,  the  three  major  meat  packing 
associations  were  opposed  to  adoption  of  any 
meat  Inspection  bill.  However,  the  meat  in- 
dustry changed  Its  attitude  after  The  Regis- 
ter, followed  by  other  newspapers  and  Ralph 
Nader,  published  Agriculture  Department 
reports  showing  unsanitary  conditions  in 
hundreds  of  non-federally  inspected  plants. 
Then.  Purcell  and  others  convinced  the  In- 
dustry to  support  the  Agriculture  Committee 
bill  or  face  enactment  of  the  Smlth-Foley 
bill. 

Llljenqulst  replied  to  Poage  on  Oct.  11. 
He  agreed  to  stop  the  soUcltatlon  and  rettirn 
any  funds  so  far  collected  In  order  to  avoid 
"any  misinterpretation  of  our  objectives." 

Llljenqulst  wrote  that  he  was  acting  as  an 
individual,  that  the  funds  were  to  be  used  In 
the  1968  campaign,  and  added: 

"There  was  not  any  thought  of  relating 
the  funds  In  any  way  to  the  meat  Inspection 
legislation,  and  no  effort  has  ever  been  made, 
or  would  ever  be  made,  to  Influence  a  vote  on 
any  measure  before  the  Congress.  We  were 
raising  funds  at  this  time  only  because  our 
1964  fund  was  depleted  ' 

FU'E    HUNDRED    DOLLARS    RAISED 

He  said  less  than  $500  had  been  raised 
this  vear.  and  about  $1,800  was  collected  In 
1964  "from  Individuals  contributing  small 
amounts." 

Llljenqulst  stated  that  the  congressional 
campaign  fund,  of  which  he  Is  trustee,  came 
into  existence  In  1964. 

Added  Llljenqtilst:  "The  funds  have  been 
used  to  help  elect  a  few  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  who  are  striving  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  stop  inflation,  and  serve  the 
best  Interests  of  our  nation." 

Llljenqulst  wrote  that  labor  unions  "have 
been  the  most  active  in  this  activity  (fund 


raising)"  and  said  "it  Is  Just  as  Important 
that  btislnessmen  become  equally  concerned 
about  the  way  our  country  Is  governed." 

In  his  original  letter  soliciting  contribu- 
tions, Llljenqulst  wrote  that  he  would  re- 
port annually  to  a  three-man  committee. 
The  committee  members,  all  executives  of 
meat  packing  firms,  were  listed  as: 

Douglas  N.  Allan,  James  Allan  &  Sons,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  Paul  Blackman,  Acme  Meat 
Co..  Inc  ,  Los  Angeles,  Oallf.;  and  Wade 
Parker.  Pacific  Meat  Co..  Inc..  Portland,  Oreg. 

TOLD  HOW 

Also  In  the  original  letter,  Llljenqulst  gave 
detailed  Instructions  how  vartous  types  of 
firms  should  legally  make  their  contribu- 
tions. 

For  example,  he  wrote:  "If  your  company 
Is  Incorporated,  you  can  make  personal  con- 
tributions to  a  political  campaign  fund  even 
though  the  company  in  which  you  are  an 
officer  and  stockholder  has  contracts  with 
one  or  more  agencies  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

"If  your  company  Is  unincorporated,  you 
should  contribute  to  the  fund  only  If  your 
firm  Is  neither  negotiating  nor  performing 
a  contract  with  any  agency  of  the  federal 
government  at  the  time  of  your  contribu- 
tion." 

Three  officials  of  the  American  Meat  In- 
stitute responded  to  Poage  that  their  asso- 
ciation was  in  no  way  Involved  with  the 
fund-raising  campaign.  They  agreed  with 
Poage  that  the  fund-raising  letter  was  highly 
Improper. 

The  A.M.I,  officials,  who  share  Poage's  view 
in  support  of  the  committee  bUl  and  in  op- 
position to  the  Smlth-Foley  plan,  strongly 
expressed  concern  that  the  letter  could  en- 
danger the  bill  they  favor. 

"STUPID  ACTIVITY" 

A.M.I.  Vice-President  Alec  Davles.  the  or- 
ganization's Washington  lobbyist,  wrote  to 
Poage  and  described  the  fund-raising  letter 
as  a  "most  unfortunate.  Ill-timed  and  utter- 
ly stupid  activity  Initiated  by  an  official  of 
a  regional  trade  association  In  the  meat  pack- 
ing industry." 

Davles  said  further:  "In  the  33  years  I 
have  been  In  and  around  Washington.  Includ- 
ing my  27  years  with  the  A.MJ..  I  have  sel- 
dom been  more  amazed  and  shocked  as  I 
have  by  this  matter. 

"I  can  only  hope  with  you  that  It  will  In 
the  short  run  not  endanger  the  passage  of 
needed  and  meaningful  amendmenU  to  the 
meat  Inspection  act  that  you  and  your  com- 
mittee have  recommended  to  the  Congress. 

"Those  changes  Included  In  the  Purcell 
(committee)  bUl  are  endorsed  by  both  the 
American  Meat  Institute  and  other  livestock 
and  meat  organizations." 

AM.I  President  Degraff  Indicated  in  his 
Oct  9  letter  to  Poage  that  Poage  was  holding 
up  action  on  the  blU  because  of  the  fund- 
raising  letter. 

ACTION    DELAYED 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  the  House 
Rules  Committee  declined  to  act  on  the  bill 
when  most  congressmen  thought  It  woiUd.  It 
has  been  reported  that  Poage.  for  unex- 
plained reasons,  had  asked  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  delav  action  on  the  bill. 

Wrote  Degraff:  "We  In  A.M.I,  are  distressed 
that  the  good  work  done  thus  far  by  the 
committee  on  agriculture  should  be  placed 
in  Jeopardy  by  the  thoughtless  action  of  one 
person. 

"Nevertheless,  we  feel  that  your  decision 
temporarilv  to  postpone  action  Is  a  wise  one 
inasmuch  as  revision  of  the  federal  meat  m- 
spectlon  act  Is  much  too  Important  to  be 
decided  In  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and 
recrimination. 

"As  you  know  the  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute has  endorsed  H  R.  12144.  the  Purcell 
bill,  which  has  been  favorably  reported  out 
of  the  committee.  We  believe  It  Is  a  good 
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bin  and  one  that  will  contribute  to  the  abil- 
ity of  the  meat  Industry  to  serve  the  public 
more  eflectlvely. 

"We  trust  that  developments  described  In 
your  letter  wlU  not  unduly  hamper  Its  con- 
sideration, but  we  would  certainly  defer  to 
your  Judgment  and  would  not  wish  to  press 
for  congressional  action  at  a  time  when  there 
might  be  an  opportunity  to  misjudge  the 
attitude    of    the   meat    Industry    generally." 

GRAVX    MISTAKE 

Deg^alT  said  the  fund  campaign  "was  a 
grave  mistake,"  even  though  it  might  have 
been  done  with  no  improper  motive. 

"Under  the  clrcximstances,"  said  Degraff, 
"and  considering  the  position  of  the  individ- 
ual [LOJenqiUstj,  one  could  scarcely  avoid 
the  inference  that  at  least  some  segment  of 
the  meat  Industry  was  Involved  and  that  In- 
fluence on  pending  legislaUon  might  be  one 
of  the  prime  objectives." 

B.  P.  Gray,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
AMI.,  sent  a  telegram  to  Poage  repudiat- 
ing the  funds  letter  and  assuring  him  that 
A.M.I,  was  not  and  would  not  be  Involved 
In  such  an  endeavor  since  It  Is  completely 
non-political  and  non-partisan  In  Its  activi- 
ties. 

A  Senate  Agriculture  subcommittee  Is 
scheduled  to  hold  hearings  soon  on  the 
meat  Inspection  Issue 

According  to  Informed  sources,  some 
persons  in  the  administration  and  the  meat 
industry  briefly  considered  taking  the  House- 
passed  bill  directly  to  the  Senate  floor 
Wednesday  in  hopes  of  getting  the  bill  ap- 
proved quickly. 

Such  a  maneuver  would  have  headed  oil 
an  opportunity  for  supporters  of  a  stronger 
bill    to    build    their   case   for   full    hearings. 

Senator  Walter  Mondale  (Dem.,  Minn.) 
win  spearhead  a  drive  In  the  Senate  for  ap- 
proval of  a  stronger  bill.  Mondale  h.-is  pro- 
posed legislation  that  would  bring  all  meat 
packers  under  federal  Inspection,  but  permit 
Individual  states  to  continue  inspection  of 
Intrastate  plants  if  the  states  come  up  to 
federal  standards. 

Mondale  said  Wednesday  of  the  House- 
passed  bill:  "It  simply  does  not  do  the  Job 
of  providing  the  American  people  adequate 
protection  against  the  sale  of  diseased  or 
contaminated    meat    or    meat    products. 

"The  consumer  has  a  right  to  be  protected 
against  bad  meat  and  the  House-passed  bill 
does    not    provide   such    protection." 


RETIREMENT  OF  WARD  AND  DORIS 
ANN  BOWDEN  AS  PUBLISHERS  OF 
MONROE  MONITOR  AND  SULTAN 
VALLEY  NEWS,  SNOHO\nSH 
COUNTY,  WASH. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Ward  and  Doris  Ann  Bowden  retired  as 
publishers  of  the  Monroe  Monitor  and 
the  Sultan  Valley  News,  both  weekly 
newspapers  in  my  home  Snohomish 
County,  in  Washington. 

His  longtime  editor.  Howard  Voland. 
and  Mrs.  Voland  have  purchased  the 
properties  from  the  Bowdens.  Besides 
operating  his  newspapers.  Ward  Bowden 
has  served  for  many  years  as  Secretary 
of  the  Washington  State  Senate. 

In  a  recent  edition  of  the  Monitor, 
Howard  Voland  wrote  an  excellent  edi- 
torial on  the  many  contributions  made 
by  Ward  Bowden  to  his  communities. 
The  editorial.  Mr.  President,  tells  much 
of  the  life  of  the  smalltown  editor  and 
what  he  does  to  make  a  better  life  for 
all  the  citizens  of  his  area.  Highway  de- 
velopment, a  new  hospital,  and  expansion 
of  the  big  Evergreen  State  Pair  at 
Monroe  are  just  typical  of  the  kinds  of 


projects  that  Ward  Bowden  put  his  type- 
writer and  energies  to  work  on.  The 
Monroe  and  Sultan  communities  are 
much  better  for  the  25  years  that  the 
Bowdens  gave  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  present  the  editorial  for  the 
Record,  as  Ward  Bowden  is  a  friend  of 
many  years.  He  and  I  attended  public 
schools  together  in  Everett,  Wash.,  grad- 
uating from  Everett  High  School. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  entitled  "Your  Former  Publish- 
er" be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Monroe  (Wash.)  Monitor, 

Oct.  5,  1967] 

YotTR  Former  Pcblisher 

With  your  Indulgence  we're  going  to  talk 

about   the  Ward  Bowden   you  lost  as   your 

publisher  last  week. 

When  we  first  met  him  more  years  ago 
than  we  like  to  remember  he  was  garbed 
in  striped  union  overalls,  as  unpretentious 
as  our  Uncle  Sam  slopping  the  hogs  on  his 
Illinois  farm.  Today,  he  Is  unchanged,  still 
in  his  striped  union  overalls  at  times,  yet 
in  the  Intervening  years  he  has  risen  to  re- 
markable heights  as  a  publisher  and  stands 
as  a  man  of  considerable  stature  in  Wash- 
ington State  government. 

Thinking  back  over  the  years  we  remem- 
ber him  taking  eggs  or  honey  in  lieu  of  sub- 
scription money.  We  remember  him  chatting 
with  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
United  States  senators  and  many  other  nota- 
ble men  at  the  national  and  state  level. 

His  accomplishments  as  an  editor  and  pub- 
Usher,  along  with  his  devoted  wife,  Doris 
Ann,  have  been  many  and  varied. 

We  can  remember  his  newspapers  doing 
much  to  bring  about  completion  of  the  Mon- 
roe-Botheli  cutoff,  making  the  Evergreen 
Fair  what  it  is  today  and  bringing  to  Sultan 
the  modern  district  ofBces  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources. 

Probably  his  greatest  single  undertaking 
of  merit  was  his  work  toward  the  formation 
of  Snohomish  County  Hospital  District  No.  1. 
It  was  Ward  Bowden's  idea  and  It  was 
Ward  Bowden's  newspapers  that  spawned, 
nurtured  and  promoted  the  successful 
change  over  for  Valley  General  Hospital.  This, 
as  well  as  his  other  endeavors  of  community 
service,  stand  to  his  lasting  credit. 

Ironically,  not  once  to  our  knowledge  In 
his  near  quarter-century  as  an  editor  and 
publisher  lias  he  received  a  single  award,  yet 
time  and  again  leaser  accomplishments  have 
been  extolled  and  honored.  This  was  for 
one  reason:  his  modesty  never  allowed  him 
to  subscribe  to  the  philosophy  that  he  had 
to  ( In  effect)  request  a  plaque  or  a  certificate 
for  the  accomplishments  of  his  newspapers. 
The  Ward  Bowden  many  of  you  knew  Is 
a  hard-nosed  businessman  but  there  was  an- 
other side  we  saw  many  times.  Never  once, 
if  he  had  knowledge,  did  a  subscriber  lose 
his  subscription  because  of  financial  dlflB- 
cultles — he  picked  up  the  tab  and  has  done 
It  through  the  year.s. 
He  was  an  aggressive  editor  and  publisher. 
That  aggressiveness  cost  him  not  once,  but 
several  times.  Once  he  published  a  story 
that  offended  an  advertiser.  It  cost  him  In  ex- 
cess of  a  thousand  dollars  His  deep-seated 
belief  in  democratic  government  and  a  free 
press  made  that  decision,  as  well  as  others. 
In  losing  him  as  your  publisher,  the  valley 
has  lost  the  services  of  the  most  knowledge- 
able man  in  government  in  the  Skykomlsh 
Valley.  If  not  Snohomish  CkDunty. 

-■Ml  said  and  done.  Ward  Bowden  is  going 
to  be  missed,  most  especially  by  the  guy 
who  has  inherited   his  publications. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  go  into  executive  ses- 
sion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  SLAVERY 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business  before  the  Sen- 
ate? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  business  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Executive  L, 
88th  Congress,  first  session,  the  Supple- 
mentary Convention  on  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  Supplementary  Convention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

DAY   OP  SHAME  FOR   U.S.   SENATE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me,  as  one  who  has  spoken  on 
the  Senate  floor  urging  U.S.  ratification 
of  the  human  rights  conventions  more 
than  165  times  during  the  first  session  of 
the  90th  Congress,  that  is,  this  year,  I 
regard  the  Senate's  voting  today  on  only 
the  Supplementary'  Slavei-y  Convention 
with  distress — and  I  might  say  with  deep 
distress — in  fact,  with  a  sense  of  shame 
for  this  great  body. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  sad  day  for 
human  rights.  It  Is  a  black  day  for  the 
Senate.  But  it  Is  the  beginning,  not  the 
end.  of  the  fight. 

Every  Senator  in  this  body  is  going  to 
have  a  chance  to  go  on  record  on  these 
human  rights  conventions.  At  a  later 
date,  when  we  have  had  the  chance  to 
inform  Members  of  the  Senate  more  fully 
and  directly  what  is  at  stake.  I  intend  to 
offer  as  an  amendment  to  other  treaties, 
both  the  Convention  on  the  Political 
Rights  of  Women  and  the  Convention  on 
Forced  Labor. 

Every  Senator  will  have  a  chance  to 
vote  yes  or  no,  up  or  down,  in  public  on 
these  conventions. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  had  more  than  ample  oppor- 
timity  to  make  a  record  on  these  con- 
ventions. Indeed,  both  these  conven- 
tions— Political  Rights  of  Women  and 
Forced  Labor — have  been  before  the 
committee  for  over  51  months. 

A  special  subcommittee  was  appointed 
to  hold  hearings  on  these  three  human 
rights  conventions.  The  subcommittee 
did  hold  hearings  and  reported  favorably 
all  three  conventions  to  the  full  com- 
mittee. As  I  have  done  before,  I  commend 
the  subcommittee,  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Senator  Dodd.  for  its  prompt  and 
responsible  action. 

But  now  this  is  a  fight  which  can  only 
be  made  in  this  body,  because,  as  is  well 


known,  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee did  not  report  two  of  the  three  con- 
ventions. The  President  has  publicly  ex- 
o-essed  his  support  of  these  conventions. 
He  has  discharged  his  responsibility.  Our 
distinguished  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  Arthur  Goldberg,  has  fervently 
pleaded  for  these  conventions.  Only  the 
gS  Senate — only  this  body— stands  in 
the  wav.  The  fight  must  be  made  here. 
The  fight  will  be  made  here,  and  for  as 
lone  as  it  takes. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  by  its 
vote  today  will  at  least  endorse  the  prin- 
ciple of  U.S.  participation  in  an  inter- 
national treaty  to  establish  human  rights 
b\-  approving  the  Supplementary  Con- 
vention on  Slavery-.  This  is  something. 
But  considering  the  profound  human 
rights  record  of  this  Nation,  the  hean' 
responsibility  of  this  Nation  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  plea  for  so  much  more 
from  President  Kennedy  when  he  sub- 
mitted these  conventions  to  the  Senate 
more  than  4  years  ago,  what  the  Senate 
wiU  not  do  today — by  not  giving  its  ad- 
vice and  con.';ent  to  the  Conventions  on 
Forced  Labor  and  Political  Rights  of 
Women— is  a  disgrace,  a  disgrace  to  the 
Nation  and  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  think  we  should  also  keep  in  mind 
how  tardy  the  action  of  the  Senate  is. 
We  should  recall  the  fact  that  we  are  one 
of  a  small  group  of  nations,  one  of  the 
very  few  nations  in  the  entire  world,  who 
up  until  this  moment  has  not  ratified  a 
single  human  rights  convention. 

Consider :  The  Human  Rights  Conven- 
tions on  Forced  Labor  and  Political 
Rights  of  Women  were  rejected  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Officially, 
the  further  consideration  of  these  two 
conventions  was  merely  tabled  by  the 
full  committee.  But  let  us  state  the  case 
openly:  the  committee's  vote  to  table, 
after  a  favorable  report  from  the  Dodd 
subcommittee,  effectively  kills  for  the 
foreseeable  future  the  possibility  of  af- 
firmative committee  action.  This  is  why 
I  intend  to  bring  It  to  the  floor.  The  Sup- 
plementary Slavery  Convention  Is  un- 
deniably the  least  controversial  of  all  the 
human  rights  conventions.  In  fact,  this 
convention  is  called  supplementary,  be- 
cause it  Is  merely  a  postscript  to  the 
Slavery  Convention  signed  by  the  United 
States  during  the  administration  of  Pres- 
ident Coolidge  and  ratified  during  the 
administration  of  President  Hoover. 

So  we  are  not  being  as  liberal  or  going 
quite  as  far  as  President  Coolidge  or 
President  Hoover  went.  This  is  how  far 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  de- 
cided to  go. 

I  frankly  question  whether  the  Sen- 
ate's granting  its  advice  and  consent  to  a 
Convention  on  Slavery  today.  102  years 
after  the  adoption  of  the  13th  amend- 
ment, qualifies  as  either  a  bold  departure 
or  a  historic  act. 

The  failure  of  the  Senate  to  approve 
the  Conventions  on  Forced  Labor  and 
Political  Rights  of  Women  clearly  con- 
stitutes a  callous  repudiation  of  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy.  President  Ken- 
nedy sought  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  to  the  human  rights  con- 
ventions July  22,  1963,  in  an  eloquent 
message  to  this  body.  He  said  of  these 
conventions  at  that  time: 


They  will  stand  as  a  sharp  reminder  of 
world  opinion  to  all  who  may  seek  to  violate 
the  human  rights  they  define.  They  also 
serve  as  a  continuous  commitment  to  re- 
spect these  rights  There  is  no  society  so 
advanced  that  it  no  longer  needs  periodic 
commitment  to  human  rights.  The  United 
States  cannot  aflord  to  renounce  responsi- 
bility for  support  of  the  very  fundamentals 
which  distinguish  our  concept  of  govern- 
ment from  all  forms  of  tyranny. 

President  John  Kennedy  believed  de- 
voutly that  human  rights  and  peace  are 
intimately  related  and  historically  in- 
terdependent. He  stated  this  relationship 
so  veiT  well  in  his  magnificent  American 
University  speech  when  he  asked.  "And 
is  not  peace,  in  the  last  analysis,  basi- 
cally a  matter  of  human  rights?" 

Mr.  President,  the  rights  which  are 
the  subject  matter  of  these  human 
rights  conventions  are  constitutionally 
guaranteed  to  every  citizen  of  this  Na- 
tion. Why  do  we  need  to  ratify  these 
treaties — on  forced  labor  and  political 
rights  of  women — which  affirm  far  less 
than  what  everj'  American  has  as  his 
birthright? 

Twice  in  the  lifetime  of  many  of  us 
the  United  States  has  been  forced  into 
world  wars.  Twice  we  watched  helplessly 
while  unchecked  domestic  oppression 
grew  into  unprovoked  foreign  aggression. 
Aggression  in  recent  history  has  been 
almost  the  exclusive  practice  of  those 
regimes  which  first  deprived  their  ovra 
citizens  of  basic  human  freedoms. 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable.  Where 
human  rights  are  secure,  peace  is  at- 
tendant. When  the  human  rights  of  any 
people   are   threatened,   peace   itself   is 

The  United  Nations  was  founded  to 
promote  the  cause  of  universal  htunan 
rights  and  world  peace.  The  United  Na- 
tions was  born  at  San  Francisco  in  the 
United  States  in  1945  and  has  had  its 
home  in  the  United  States  at  New  York 
since  1950. 

For  22  years,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  given  generously  of  their 
energies  and  their  resources  to  sustain 
the  United  Nations.  A  great  majority  of 
the  American  people  believe  In  the 
United  Nations.  A  great  majority  of  the 
American  people,  and  I  among  them,  be- 
lieve that  the  United  Nations  serves  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States  and  all 
mankind,  because  the  United  Nations 
serves  the  cause  of  world  peace. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  which  was  approved  22 
years  ago  in  this  very  chamber  by  the 
overwhelming  vote  of  89  to  2. 

Article  55  of  the  U.N,  Charter  states 
clearly  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  promote  "universal  respect  for, 
and  observance  of.  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without 
distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or 
religion."  In  article  56.  all  members  of 
the  United  Nations  "pledge  themselves  to 
take  joint  and  separate  action  in  coop- 
eration with  the  organization  for  the 
achievement  of  the  purposes  set  forth 
in  article  55."  I  say  right  now  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  is  guilty  of  reneging  on  the 
solemn  promise  this  Nation  made  22 
years  ago  when  we  helped  to  found  the 
United  Nations. 

Have  we  forgotten  in  the  short  space 


of  22  years  the  bitter  lesson  of  World 
War  n?  Have  we  really  failed  to  learn 
that  human  rights  are  not  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  state  law  or  royal  edict  that  human 
rights  are  inherent  and  carmot  be  alter- 
iiately  granted  or  grabbed  at  some  des- 
pot's whim? 

Was  Hegel  right  when  he  cynically 
wrote : 

Peoples  and  govem-iaents  have  never 
learned  anything  from  history,  or  acted  on 
principles  deduced  from  it? 

The  Senate  today  appears  bound  and 
determined  to  vindicate  his  judgment. 

Mr.  President,  54  nations  are  already 
parties  to  the  Convention  on  Po- 
litical Rights  of  Women.  Among  them 
are  Afghanistan,  Albania,  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Canada,  Central  Afri- 
can RepubUc,  China,  Congo,  Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia,  Finland,  Haiti,  India, 
Indonesia,  Japan,  Lebanon,  Philippines, 
United  Kingdom,  and  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 

Are  these  all  nations  which  care  more 
deeply  about  the  political  equalitj-  of 
women  than  the  United  States?  Are  these 
all  nations  which  have  a  greater  human 
rights  record  than  the  United  States? 
I  say  no.  But  the  action,  or  more  accu- 
rately the  inaction,  of  the  Senate  must 
force  any  objective  observer  to  the  oppo- 
site conclusion. 

These  nations,  every  one  of  the  54  na- 
tions which  are  a  party  to  the  Political 
Rights  of  Women  Convention  and  ever>' 
one  of  the  78  nations  which  are  a  party 
to  the  Forced  Labor  Convention,  ai-e  on 
record  as  being  more  faithful  to  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  than  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Just  consider  what  an  unpardonable 
insult  and  grievous  disservice  the  Sen- 
ate's failure  to  approve  these  two  con- 
ventions is  to  both  the  United  Nations 
and  to  the  United  States. 

President  Kennedy  asked  the  Senate  to 
act.  President  Johnson,  as  recently  as 
October  11,  1967— less  than  a  month 
ago — asked  the  Senate  to  act. 

In  open  hearings  our  distingxiished 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Natioiis,  Ar- 
thur J.  Goldberg,  entreated  the  Senate 
to  act  favorably  on  these  conventions. 
The  following  organizations  through 
their  spokesmen  and  national  officers 
have  asked  the  Senate  to  act  favorably 
on  the  human  rights  conventions:  The 
Department  of  State;  the  Department  of 
Labor;  Senator  Prank  E.  Moss;  Con- 
gressman Richard  D.  McCarthy;  APL- 
CIO;  American  Civil  Liberties  Union; 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action ;  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Convention;  American  Fed- 
eration of  State,  County  and  Municipal 
Employees,  AFL-^IO;  American  Jewish 
Committee;  American  Jewish  Congress; 
American  Veterans  Committee;  B'nal 
B'rith;  the  Episcopal  Church;  American 
Roumanian  National  Committee;  Friends 
Conunittee  on  National  Legislation;  Gen- 
eral Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns, 
the  Methodist  Church ;  Industrial  Urxlon 
Department,  AFLr-CIO ;  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union.  AFI^ 
CIO;  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People:  National 
Board  "YWCA:  National  Community  Re- 
lations Advisory  Council:  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews;  United 
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Automobile  Workers  of  America,  AFL- 
CIO;  National  Council  of  Women  of  the 
United  States:  United  World  Federalists; 
Catholic  Association  for  International 
Peace;  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity of  Women;  National  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women;  and 
the  Bar  Associations  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  city  of  New  York;  the  State 
of  New  York;  and,  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

The  only.  I  repeat  the  only,  opposition 
to  these  human  rights  conventions  in 
contrast  to  the  truly  overwhelming  sup- 
port for  them  came  from  the  American 
Bar  Association. 

The  American  Bar  Association  said 
nothing  about  the  human  rights  con- 
ventions for  4  years  after  President  Ken- 
nedy submitted  them  to  the  Senate.  But 
at  its  Honolulu  convention,  the  ABA. 
by  a  vote  of  115  to  92— a  very  close 
vote — out  of  the  more  than  300.000  law- 
yers in  the  United  States,  went  on  rec- 
ord against  the  Political  Rights  of 
Women  Convention  and  made  no  rec- 
ommendation on  the  Forced  Labor  Con- 
vention. 

The  central  thrust  of  the  ABA  argu- 
ment was  that  the  subject  matter  of  these 
conventions  were  matters  of  domestic 
political  concern. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  United  Nations  is  to  con- 
vince the  world  that  human  rights  are 
not  simply  a  matter  of  domestic  concern. 
Human  rights  transcend  national  bound- 
aries. Human  rights  must  be  truly  uni- 
versal if  we  are  ever  to  have  a  truly 
peaceful  world. 

I  did  not  believe  that  any  rational  ob- 
server seriously  proposes  U.S.  abdication 
from  the  international  stage.  The  ques- 
tion we  face  is  not  whether  the  United 
States  accepts  an  international  role,  but 
whether  we  have  the  courage  to  decide 
on  a  role  commensurate  with  our  unique 
opportunities  and  grave  obligations. 

In  the  continuing  battle  for  univer- 
sal human  rights,  the  United  States  can- 
not indefinitely  ignore  our  opportuni- 
ties nor  permanently  postpone  our  ob- 
ligatioios. 

We  cannot  continue  indifferent  to  the 
worldwide  struggle  for  human  rights. 
If  we  fail  to  lead,  mankind  will  be  the 
victim  and  history  will  be  our  final  judge. 
Recalling  the  words  of  Dante: 

The  hottest  places  In  Hell  are  reserved 
for  those  who  In  a  time  of  moral  crisis 
remained  neutral. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  by  United  Na- 
tions Ambassador  Goldberg  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  February 
23,  1967,  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Akthur  J.  Goldb«3ic,  Perma- 
nent Repsesentative  or  the  United 
States  to  the  Unfted  Nations.  BeroRE  a 

StTBCOMMTITEE  Or  THE  COMMTTTEE   ON  POR- 

EICN  Relations,  Pebrpart  23.  1967 
Mr.  Chalnnan  and  Members  at  the  Com- 
mittee. It  la  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  today. 
I  very  much  appreciate  the  chance  to  take 
part  In  the  opening  hearings  on  three  Im- 
portant International  conventions  on  human 
rights — those  concerning  slavery,  forced  la- 


bor, and  the  political  rights  of  women.  The 
tJnlted  States  participated  In  the  drafting  of 
all  three  conventions  and  has  lent  them  Its 
support  at  various  stages  of  their  prepara- 
tion. It  was  only  after  a  careful  review  by  the 
Executive  Branch  that  they  were  submitted 
to  the  Senate,  in  July  of  1963. 

.A.S  you  know,  the  Administration  strongly 
supports  ratification  of  these  conventions.  It 
believes  them  to  be  Important  agreements,  to 
which  the  United  States  should  adhere.  For 
they  not  only  are  consistent  with  the  tradi- 
tional values  and  Ideals  of  this  country;  they 
express  the  same  profound  concern  for  hu- 
man rights  that  has  come  to  be  recognized 
everywhere  as  the  haUmark  of  the  United 
States,  I  believe  we  should  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  In  agreements  re- 
flecting our  high  standards  on  an  Interna- 
tional scale. 

Indeed,  adherence  to  these  conventions 
would  underscore  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  Is  concerned  with  the  realization  of 
human  rights,  not  only  within  Its  shores,  but 
throughout  the  world.  In  recent  years,  we  In 
this  country  have  been  engaged  domestically 
in  a  tremendous  effort  to  advance  the  rights 
of  our  citizens  through  the  processes  of  law. 
And  that  effort,  which  quite  rightly  has  held 
the  attention  of  men  everywhere,  has  reaped 
tremendous  gains  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  we 
can  now  rest  upon  these  domestic  victories, 
and  disclaim  Interest  in  the  same  evils 
abroad  that  we  have  abrogated  at  home.  It  Is 
only  fitting  that  a  country  which  has  taken 
such  great  strides  should  play  a  leading  role 
in  the  attempt  to  see  human  rights  respected 
In  all  sections  of  the  globe. 

I  would  point  out,  too.  that  ratification  of 
these  conventions  would  accord  with  our 
commitment  to  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  to  the  principles  for  which  it 
stands.  Indeed,  one  of  the  main  purposes  of 
the  United  Nations  is  to  achieve  Internation- 
al cooperation  In  solving  the  kinds  of  prob- 
lems with  which  these  conventions  are  con- 
cerned. Countless  times  the  United  States 
has  spoken  publicly  in  support  of  the  Char- 
ter and,  specifically,  in  support  of  its  human 
rights  provisions.  Why  should  we  hesitate  to 
ratify  conventions  that  give  such  provisions 
a  real  meaning  and  force? 

I  must  emphasize  that  I  am  not  speaking 
of  purely  altruistic  reasons  for  ratification, 
but  In  terms  of  our  Immediate  national  in- 
terest. Concern  for  the  welfare  of  all  peoples 
Is  a  principal  feature  of  our  foreign  policy. 
But  if  the  United  States  is  not  Interested 
enough  In  human  rights  to  participate  in 
even  modest  and  broadly  supported  inter- 
national conventions,  what  will  be  the  atti- 
tude of  those  many  countries  who  look  to 
us  for  guidance  and  advice?  Our  views  and 
our  declarations  wiU  not  be  taken  seriously. 
And  there  is  a  practical  consideration  of 
perhaps  even  greater  Importance.  Experi- 
ence has  taught  us  to  seek  the  roots  of  most 
political  frictions  and  disputes  In  social 
abuses — discrimination,  arbitrariness.  Inhu- 
manity. We  have  learned  that,  until  these 
abuses  are  eradicated,  unUl  a  high  minimum 
standard  for  the  observance  of  human  rights 
prevails  throughout  the  world,  we  shall  not 
see  the  dawn  of  a  truly  peaceful  day.  It  was 
President  Kennedy  who  so  eloquently  put 
this  thought  m  the  form  of  a  question:  "Is 
not  peace  in  the  last  analysis  basically  a 
matter  of  human   rights — the  right   to  live 

out  our  lives  without  fear  of  devastation 

the  right  to  breathe  air  as  nature  provided 
it— the  right  of  future  generations  to  a 
healthy  existence?" 

I  do  not  say  that  these  present  conven- 
tions are  a  panacea,  or  even  that  they  will 
guarantee  complete  solutions  for  the  prob- 
lems to  which  they  are  addressed.  But  I  do 
say  that  they  constitute  steps  In  the  proper 
direction,  and  that  the  United  States  has  a 
strong  Interest  In  taking  such  steps. 
It  is  someUmes  forgotten  that  the  United 


States  has  already  taken  such  steps  In  th» 
past,  that  It  is  a  party  to  two  significant  In 
ternatlonal  human  rights  agreements  Thwl 
are  the  convention  on  slavery,  which  we  r^ 
ified  during  the  Administration  of  President 
Herbert  Hoover;  and  the  agreement  on  the 
natlonaUty  of  women,  ratified  during  the  Ad 
ministration  of  President  Franklin  Roosevelt" 
I  submit  that  the  United  States,  the  rtt&Ust. 
power  m  the  world,  should  build  upon  these 
precedents  In  Joining  worthwhUe  Interna- 
tional efforts  In  the  human  rights  field 

It  is  the  part  of  totalitarian  states  not 
that  of  a  great  democratic  nation,  to  shy 
away  from  human  rights  conventions  Thev 
have  reason  for  difficulty  with  such  conven- 
tlons.  But  I  do  not  conceive  that,  in  light 
of  our  Constitution  we  have  any  reason  thar 
is  substantial. 

Before  1  comment  specifically  upon  each 
of  these  agreements,  two  points  are  wortli 
emphasis:  first,  that  the  provisions  of  these 
conventions  coincide  with  fundamental 
rights  already  guaranteed  by  otir  Federal 
Constitution.  To  And  the  domestic  sources 
of  these  rights,  one  need  look  no  further  than 
the  First.  Fifth,  Thirteenth.  Fourteenth,  and 
Nineteenth  Amendments.  There  Is  thus  no 
question  of  conflict  between  the  provisions 
of  the  convenUons  and  State  law.  and  no 
possibility  of  these  conventions  altering  the 
existing  balance  between  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  States.  There  Is  nothing  In  these  con- 
ventions  that  Is  not  already  within  the  ambit 
of  Federal  Constitutional  protections.  There 
is  nothing  in  these  conventions  that  In  any 
way  contravenes  any  provision  of  our  Con- 
stitution. And  there  Is  nothing  In  these  con- 
ventions that  In  any  way  runs  counter  to  the 
valid  enactment  of  any  State. 

Second.  It  is  important  to  note  that  each 
of  the  Constitutional  rights  in  question 
either  requires  no  implementing  legislation 
or  has  already  been  translated  Into  such  leg- 
islation. Ratification  of  these  conventions  by 
the  United  States  would  require  no  domestic 
laws  other  than  those  we  already  have. 

These  two  general  points  will  reappear  in 
my  discussion  of  the  contents  of  each  con- 
vention. > 

I  shall  first  deal  with  the  Supplementary 
Convention  on  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  th* 
Slave  Trade,  the  Institutions  and  Practices 
Similar  to  Slavery,  which  was  opened  for 
signature  at  Geneva  on  September  7.  1956. 
On  January  i,  1967,  68  states  were  parUe* 
to  this  con  veil  tlon. 

As  Its  name  Indicates,  tne  agreement  U 
supplementary  to  the  earlier  convention  on 
slavery  that  was  concluded  in  1926  and  rati- 
fied by  the  United  States  In  1929.  Under 
Article  One  of  the  present  convention,  states 
parties  are  to  take  all  practicable  and  nec- 
essary legislative  and  other  measures  to  bring 
about  the  abolition  or  abandonment  of  cer- 
tain institutions  and  practices  akin  to  slav- 
ery, where  they  still  exist.  These  Institutions 
and  practices  are:  debt  bondage,  serfdom, 
delivery  of  children  by  parents  or  guardians 
to  others  for  purposes  of  exploitation,  Invol- 
untary marriage  or  transfer  of  women  for 
consideration,  and  transfer  of  widows  as  In- 
herited property.  In  states  parties  where 
these  last  practices — relating  to  the  status  of 
women — still  exist,  those  states  undertake  in 
Article  Two  to  prescribe  suitable  minimum 
ages  of  marriage,  to  encourage  the  use  of  fa- 
cilities whereby  the  consent  of  both  parties 
to  a  marriage  may  be  freely  expressed,  and  to 
promote  the  practice  of  enreglsterlng  mar- 
riages. Of  course.  Article  Two  has  no  applica- 
tion In  the  United  States,  since  we  have  long 
ago  banished  the  practices  against  which  the 
article  Is  aimed. 

Other  articles  of  the  convention  provide 
that  the  slave  trade  should  be  prohibited, 
that  the  act  of  enslaving  another  person 
should  be  a  criminal  offense,  and  that  any 
slave  taking  refuge  on  board  a  vessel  of  a 
state  party  to  this  convention  shall  be  free. 


To  the  ears  of  Americans,  all  of  these  pro- 
visions have  a  familiar  ring.  The  13th  Amend- 
ment to  our  Constitution,  ratified  In  1865. 
abolished  slavery  as  an  institution  and  gave 
Congress  the  power  to  enforce  its  terms  by 
appropriate  legislation.  Under  this  authority 
C-ongress  has  enacted  a  number  of  laws,  such 
„i^e  Slave  Trade  Prohibition  Act  (46  U.S.C. 
1356)  and  the  Peonage  Laws  (18  U.S.C.  1581. 
43  U.S.C.  1994).  which  proscribe  the  prac- 
tices forbidden  by  the  convention. 

The  second  agreement  that  I  shall  briefly 
describe,  the  Convention  on  the  Abolition  of 
Forced  Labor,  was  adopted  by  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  in  Geneva  on 
June  25.  1957.  As  of  January  1,  1967,  75  states 
were  parties. 

This  convention  requires  ratifying  states 
to  suppress  and  not  to  make  use  of  any  form 
or  forced  or  compulsory  labor  for  certain 
specific  purposes:  namely,  as  a  means  of 
political  coercion  or  education  or  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  holding  or  expressing  particular 
social,  economic,  or  political  views:  as  a 
means  of  mobilizing  labor  for  purposes  of 
economic  development;  as  a  means  of  labor 
discipline;  as  punishment  for  having  partici- 
pated In  strikes;  or  as  a  means  of  racial,  so- 
cial, national,  or  religious  discrimination. 
Ratifying  states  are  required  to  take  effective 
measures  to  secure  Immediate  and  complete 
abolition  of  these  proscribed  use*  of  forced 
or  compulsory  labor. 

These  undertakings  are  wholly  within  the 
Federal  competence,  and.  Indeed,  are  already 
contained  In  our  laws.  No  new  legislation  is 
necessary  as  a  result  of  ratifying  the  conven- 
tion. The  use  or  tolerance  of  forced  labor 
by  the  Government,  except  as  a  punishment 
for  crime,  would  run  squarely  Into  the  terms 
of  our  Thirteenth  Amendment.  The  use  of 
forced  labor  as  a  punishment  for  crime 
would  not  be  Constitutionally  permissible 
In  the  cases  enumerated  In  the  convention, 
because  the  particular  areas  in  question 
have  the  protection  of  Constitutional  guar- 
antees. Thus,  a  statute  providing  for  forced 
labor  for  violating  an  arbitrary  rule  of  racial, 
social,  or  religious  discrimination  would 
contravene  the  Fifth  or  Fourteenth  amend- 
ment. Forced  labor  Imposed  as  a  means  of 
punishing  the  mere  expression  of  political 
views  would  not  be  possible,  because  any 
crlmln.\l  statute  providing  for  this  would 
run  afoul  of  the  First  Amendment.  Of  course, 
the  convention  like  the  First  Amendment, 
applies  only  to  the  holding  or  expressing  of 
views.  There  Is  no  Immunity  for  those  who 
advocate  or  attempt  the  violent  overthrow 
of  the  Government. 

A  word  of  explanation  In  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  the  convention  relating  to  labor 
strikes  and  labor  discipline  may  be  In  order. 
It  Is  apparent  from  the  drafting  history  that 
the  agreement  was  not  Intended  to  preclude 
the  application  of  penal  sanctions  for  cer- 
tain kinds  of  labor  activities.  Thus,  the  con- 
vention would  have  no  application  to  crimi- 
nal sanctions  for  violations  of  court  orders — 
such  as  those  commonly  Issued  under  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  Nor  would  It  cast 
any  doubt  on  punlshmenta  for  illegal  ac- 
tivities, for  example,  assaults.  In  connection 
with  a  strike.  Nor,  Anally,  would  the  con- 
vention apply  to  sanctions  imposed  for  hav- 
ing participated  in  an  Illegal  strike  or  for 
other  illegal  labor  activities.  The  conven- 
tion merely  establishes  that  forced  labor 
shall  not  be  used  as  a  punishment  for  those 
labor  activities  that  are  the  inherent  right 
of  men  everywhere  and  that  are  protected 
by  our  own  Constitution  and  laws. 

It  Is  axiomatic  that  forced  labor  cannot  be 
Imposed  In  this  country  as  a  result  of  labor 
strikes  or  activities  that  are  legal.  Forced 
labor  can  in  no  event  be  tolerated  In  the 
United  States  except  as  punishment  for  an 
act  that  has  validly  been  classified  as  crimi- 
nal. 

Parenthetically,  you  may  be  Interested  to 
know  that  the  Soviet  Union,  which  has 
ratified  the  other  two  conventions  under  con- 


slderaUon.  has  not  ratified  this  one.  The  con- 
cern of  the  ILO  with  charges  of  forced  labor 
m  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  matter  of  record. 

The  third  convention,  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  In  late 
1952  and  opened  for  signature  In  1953,  deals 
with  the  political  rights  of  women.  As  of 
January  1,  1967,  there  were  51  states  parties 
to  this  convention. 

Here  again,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  Con- 
stitutional guarantees  and  legislation  now 
In  force  already  reflect  the  alms  and  purport 
of  the  convention.  We  need  no  additional 
laws  to  ensure  that  women  shaU,  on  equal 
terms  with  men,  be  entitled  to  vote  in  all 
elections,  be  eligible  for  election  to  all  pub- 
licly elected  bodies  established  by  national 
law,  and  be  entitled  to  hold  pubUc  ofBce  and 
exercise  all  public  functions  established  by 
national  law. 

The  first  of  these  rights,  the  right  of 
women  to  vote  on  equal  terms  with  men.  Is 
the  precise  mandate  of  the  Nineteenth 
Amendment  to  our  Constitution.  The  Su- 
preme Court,  In  Breedlove  v.  Suttles  (303 
U.S.  277,  283  (1937)).  has  ruled  that  the 
Amendment  "by  Its  own  force  supersedes  In- 
consistent measures  whether  federal  or 
State."  Thus  there  can  be  no  question  of  any 
divergence  In  this  country  from  the  standard 
set  out  In  the  convention. 

The  other  rights  provided  for  in  the  agree- 
ment relate  to  publicly  elected  bodies,  public 
office  and  public  functions  "ettablished  by 
national  law."  In  the  United  States,  the  term 
"National  Law",  as  it  appears  In  this  con- 
vention can  only  be  taken  to  mean  Federal 
law.  The  history  of  and  official  United  Na- 
tions commentary  on  the  convention  fully 
support  this  Interpretation  of  the  term. 

That  the  Constitution  bars  arbitrary  dis- 
crimination against  women  In  their  eligi- 
bility for  Federal  elected  bodies  and  In  their 
right  to  hold  Federal  crftlce  or  to  exercise 
functions  In  the  Federal  Government  cannot 
be  doubted.  On  the  other  hand,  categoriza- 
tions dependent  upon  the  natural  differences 
between  women  and  men  are  permitted  un- 
der our  Constitution,  and  I  understand  such 
categorizations  to  be  permissible  under  the 
present  convention.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
history  of  the  convention  establishes  that 
the  terms  "public  office"  and  "public  func- 
tions" were  not  Intended  to  apply  to  mlUtary 
service.  In  voting  for  the  convention,  the 
United  States  delegate.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt, stated  the  understanding  of  the  United 
States  in  this  regard,  adding  that  we  under- 
stood the  term  "public  office"  to  be  coter- 
minous with  "public  function". 

If  the  Senate  were  to  decide  to  give  Its  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  United  States  accession 
to  the  convention.  It  might  wish  to  Indicate 
its  understanding  on  these  two  pointa.  Al- 
though I  personally  believe  that  this  Is  not 
necessary.  In  light  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  state- 
ment. I  would  note  that  President  Kennedy 
recommended  such  an  understanding  when 
he  submitted  the  convention  to  the  Senate 
in  1963. 

As  you  can  see,  then,  each  of  these  conven- 
tions coincides  very  closely  with  the  ex- 
pressed principles  and  values  of  the  United 
States.  Each  Is  a  simple,  forthright  docu- 
ment, aimed  at  the  achievement  of  a  com- 
mon International  standard  on  matters  of 
interest  to  the  International  community. 
And  each  Is  concerned  with  the  eradication 
of  social  abuses  that  could  and  that  have,  at 
times,  become  sources  of  bitter  differences 
among  nations.  In  my  view  there  is  no  doubt 
that  these  agreements  are  valid  and  proper 
subjects  of  the  treaty  power. 

Before  concluding,  however.  I  wish  to  lay 
before  you  several  further  considerations 
that  seem  to  me  to  Indicate  the  advisability 
of  United  States  ratification  of  these  agree- 
ments. 

The  first  Is  that  there  is  a  widely  shared 
view  In  this  country  that  we  should  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  live  up  to  our  public  pro- 
fessions of  l.aterest  in  the  human  rights  field. 


Judging  by  the  expressions  of  opinion  that 
have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Admin- 
istration, ratification  would  appear  to  ful- 
flU  the  wishes  of  the  American  people. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  is  that 
now  Is  a  particularly  appropriate  time  for 
favorable  consideration  of  these  conventions. 
The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  proclaimed  1968  as  the  Interna- 
tional Tear  for  Human  Rights,  a  year  for  new 
achlevementa  and  progress  in  this  most  Im- 
portant of  areas  of  International  concern.  In 
my  view  we  would  u«her  In  the  International 
Year  for  Human  Rights  most  felicitously  by 
adherence  to  these  conventions.  For  In  so 
doing,  we  would  demonstrate  that  this  na- 
tion win  not  stand  aloof  from  a  major  world 
effort  to  elevate  human  right*  standards 
everywhere. 

Thirdly,  and  perhaps  moirt  signlflcantly. 
there  are  the  tremendous  consequences  of 
our  decision  whether  to  ratify  these  oonven- 
tlons.  I  do  not  mean  solely  the  consequences 
for  the  United  States,  which  I  have  pre- 
viously mentioned.  I  am  referring,  also,  to 
the  consequences  for  the  conventions  them- 
selves, for  their  effectiveness  and  for  the  re- 
spect their  provisions  can  command.  With- 
out the  support  of  the  United  States,  these 
agreements  may  appear  Insignificant  to  many 
other  countries.  If  we  do  not  consider  it  Im- 
portant to  sign  the  conventions,  why  should 
they?  And  more  Importantly,  why  should 
thev  Implement  the  conventions? 

With  United  States  ratification,  on  the 
other  hand,  these  conventions  would  have  a 
new  life.  In  expressing  our  acceptanoe  and  in 
falthfuUy  implementing  the  provisions  of 
these  agreementa.  we  would  encourage  states 
that  have  thus  far  withheld  adherence  to 
reconsider  their  position.  When  there  are  de- 
partures from  the  standards  that  the  con- 
ventions lay  down,  the  United  States  would 
be  able,  as  a  state  party,  to  exert  Ita  influ- 
ence to  bring  about  renewed  observance  of 
those  standards. 

A  tremendous  Impetus  would  thus  be  pro- 
vided for  the  worldwide  battle  for  human 
rights.  And  the  solemn  human  rights  provi- 
sions of  the  United  Nations  Charter  would 
receive  some  real  content.  I  believe  that  the 
United  States,  with  its  profound  commit- 
ment to  the  rule  of  law,  can  only  contem- 
plate Bucdi  a  prospect  with  approval. 

We  are.  after  all.  a  nation  that  stands  for 
something  In  world  history.  "Certain  un- 
alienable rights"  were  proclaimed  in  1776  as 
the  heritage  of  "all  men" —  not  Just  Ameri- 
cans. Abraham  Lincoln  said  there  was  "some- 
thing In  that  Declaration  giving  liberty  not 
alone  to  the  people  of  this  country,  but  hope 
for  the  world,  for  all  future  time." 

It  Is  deep  In  our  American  character  to 
believe  In  this.  And  the  Influence  of  those 
brave  words  of  1776,  In  country  after  coun- 
try, generation  after  generation  down  to  our 
own  day.  Is  solid  proof  that  these  Ideae  are 
universal  and  that  they  can  move  men  to 
action  on  a  very  large  scale.  When  such  Ideas 
come  to  the  surface  anywhere  In  the  world, 
our  national  conscience  does  not  allow  us 
to  be  Indifferent  to  them. 

I  would  urge  your  Committee  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Senate  that  It  advise  and  con- 
sent to  all  three  of  the  conventions  before 
you. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  of  July  22.  1963 
to  the  Senate  from  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  requesting  our  support  for 
these  human  rights  conventions  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Office  of  the  White  House  Press  Secretary. 
July  32,  1963] 

The  White  House  made  public  today  the 
following  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Senate: 
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JTTLY  22, 1963. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  today  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  three  conventions  with 
a  view  to  receiving  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification.  These  are: 

1.  The  Supplementary  Convention  to  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery,  the  Slave  Trade,  and 
Institutions  and  Practices  Similar  to  Slavery 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  United 
Nations  In  1956,  to  which  49  nations  are  now 
parties. 

2.  The  Convention  on  the  Abolition  of 
Forced  Labor,  adopted  by  the  International 
Labor  Organization  In  1957,  to  which  60  na- 
tions are  now  parties. 

3.  The  Convention  on  the  Political  Rights 
of  Women,  opened  for  signature  b"  the 
United  Nations  In  1953,  to  which  39  nations 
are  now  parties. 

United  States  law  U.  of  course,  already  in 
conformity  with  these  conventions,  and  rati- 
fication would  not  require  any  change  In 
our  domestic  legislation.  However,  the  fact 
that  our  Constitution  already  assures  us  of 
these  rights  does  not  entitle  us  to  stand 
aloof  from  documents  which  project  our 
own  heritage  on  an  International  scale.  The 
day-to-day  unfolding  of  events  makes  It  ever 
clearer  that  our  own  welfare  Is  Interrelated 
with  the  rights  and  freedoms  assured  the 
peoples  of  other  nations. 

These  conventions  deal  with  human  rights 
which  may  not  yet  be  secure  in  other  coun- 
tries; they  have  provided  models  for  the 
drafters  of  constitutions  and  laws  In  newly 
Independent  nations:  and  thev  have  Influ- 
enced the  policies  of  governments  preparing 
to  accede  to  them.  Thus,  they  involve  cur- 
rent  problems   In   many   countries. 

They  will  stand  as  a  sharp  reminder  of 
world  opinion  to  all  who  mav  seek  to  violate 
the  human  rights  they  define.  Thev  also 
serve  as  a  continuous  commitment  to  re- 
spect these  rights.  There  is  no  society  so  ad- 
vanced that  it  no  longer  needs  periodic  re- 
commitment to  human  rights. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  re- 
nounce responsibility  for  support  of  the  very 
fundamentals  which  distinguish  our  concept 
of  government  from  all  forms  of  tyrannv 
Accordingly.  I  desire,  with  the  constitutional 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratify  these  Con- 
ventions for  the  United  States  'oj  America 
Sincerely. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  the  subcommittee 
which  reported  these  three  human  rights 
conventions  to  the  full  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  was  very  ably  chaired  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut   [Mr 

DODD]. 

Senator  Dodd's  great  dedication  to 
and  tireless  labor  In  behalf  of,  human 
rights  conventions  go  back  to  his  service 
as  a  prosecuting  attorney  at  Nurem- 
berg. As  a  private  attorney  in  1950,  Sen- 
ator DoDD  testified  persuasively  in  favor 
of  U.S.  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  His  commitment  to  the  U.N. 
and  the  human  rights  conventions  has 
been  conclusively  demonstrated  time 
and  again. 

Because  Senator  Dodd  is  111  today  and 
unable  to  be  here  on  the  floor,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  splendid 
speech  which  he  had  planned  to  deliver 
today  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


November  2,  1967 


Human  Rights  Conventions 
(Statement  by  Senator  Dodd) 
I  support  the  unanimous  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
that  the  Supplementary  Slavery  Convention 
be  approved  by  the  Senate.  However,  I  want 
to  disassociate  myself  from  the  Committee 
action  in  tabling  the  Forced  Labor  Con- 
vention and  the  Convention  on  the  Political 
Rights  of  Women. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Human  Rights  Conventions  which  reported 
favorably  to  the  full  Committee  all  three 
conventions  referred  to  It,  I  wish  to  express 
my  deep  disappointment  at  the  Commit- 
tee's action  In  approving  only  one  of  the 
conventions,  the  Supplementary  Slavery 
Convention. 

I  completely  fall  to  understand  the  reason- 
ing which  persuaded  the  Committee  to  ap- 
prove that  Convention  and  table  the  other 
two. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reverse  the  Com- 
mittee and  approve  the  Conventions  on 
Forced  Labor  and  Political  Rights  of  Women, 
as  well  as  the  Supplementary  Slavery  treaty. 
PosmoN  or  the  bar  association 
Since  the  Committee's  action  exactly  fol- 
lows the  recommendations  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  rather  than  the  majority 
of  its  Subcommittee,  I  want  to  make  a  few 
comments  about  the  association  and  its 
stand  on  these  treaties. 

I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the  American 
Bar  Association,  and  In  fact.  I  have  been  a 
member  of  this  organization  for  over  30 
years,  serving  on  several  committees  on  nu- 
merous occasions.  My  disagreement  with  the 
ABA  is  limited  merely  to  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  erroneous  position  that  it  has  taken 
concerning  these  Human  Rights  Conventions. 
In  addition,  I  want  to  express  my  high 
regard  for  Mr.  Eberhard  P.  Deutsch,  Chair- 
man of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Peace 
and  Law  through  the  United  Nations,  of 
the  ABA  who  presented  the  ABA  position  to 
the  committee.  I  know  him  to  be  an  out- 
standing lawyer  and  gentleman.  My  disa- 
greement with  him  Is  limited  also  on!y  to 
the  position  that  he  has  taken  concerning 
these  treaties. 

Only  after  the  subcommittee  commenced 
its  hearings  in  February,  did  it  receive  a  let- 
ter from  the  American  Bar  Association  ask- 
ing for  a  delay  In  consideration  until  that 
association  could  make  up  its  mind  concern- 
ing these  treaties.  The  ABA  asked  for  this 
delay  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  treaties 
had  been  pending  in  the  Senate  since  1963 
and  had  been  negotiated  in  the  mld-flftles. 
The  subcommittee  continued  its  hearings, 
talcing  testimony  from  all  who  asked  to  be 
heard  and  keeping  the  record  open  for  addi- 
tional statements  for  another  two  weeks  after 
the  last  hearing  on  March  8,  1967.  It  Is  highly 
significant  that  all  statements  made  to  the 
subcommittee — oral,  and  in  writing,  includ- 
ing the  statement  of  Ambassador  Goldberg 
representing  the  Administration — strongly 
supported  the  approval  of  all  three  con- 
'.  entions. 

Even  though  the  Subcommittee  was  ready 
to  make  its  recommendation  In  March,  ft 
was  decided  to  wait  until  May  to  aUow  the 
Bar  association  further  time  to  make  a  rec- 
ommendation. When  It  developed  that  the 
Board  of  Governors  and  the  interested  com- 
mittees were  unable  to  agree  on  a  recom- 
mendation, the  subcommittee  proceeded  to 
report  all  three  conventions  favorably  to  the 
Committee. 

In  August,  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
.American  Bar  Association  met  in  Honolulu 
and  passed  a  resolution  recommending 
approval  of  the  Slavery  Convention,  no  action 
on  the  Forced  Labor  Convention,  and  disap- 
proval of  the  Political  Rights  for  Women 
Convention.  These  recommendations  were 
laid  before  the  full  Committee  at  another 
public  hearing  held  In  September. 


SUPPORT  for  position  wtthin  the  legal 

PROFESSION 

Now  what  about  these  recommendations' 
How  much  support  do  they  have  within  ih* 
association  Itself?  How  contradictory  and  In- 
consistent are  they? 

The  testimony  of  Max  Chopnlck,  one  of 
the  ABA  witnesses,  is  very  Illuminating  on 
the  first  point.  It  appears  on  pages  46-47  of 
part  2  of  the  hearings,  and  describes  the 
monumental  travail  of  the  ABA  in  arriving  at 
any  kind  of  a  position.  The  position  nnallv 
adopted  was  by  a  vote  of  115  for  to  92  against 

So  115  lawyers  In  the  United  States  out  of 
313.462  (1967  census)  voted  In  favor  of  the 
split  recommendations — described  as  a  com- 
promise — presented  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Forty-four  percent  of  the  law- 
yers present  at  the  meeting  voted  against 
even  this  compromise.  When  this  close  vote 
Is  compared  to  the  favorable  testimony  of 
the  many  other  lawyers  who  appeared  before 
the  subcommittee  and  the  favorable  recom- 
mendations of  the  following  bar  associations' 
Alaska,  Colorado,  District  of  Columbia  Los 
Angeles.  New  Jersey,  New  York  City,  New 
York  Stote,  and  Philadelphia,  one  wonders 
exacUy  how  much  weight  should  be  given 
to  the  ABA  recommendation. 

TTie  record  Is  clear  that  there  are  far  more 
lawyers  who  support  ratification  than  there 
are  who  oppose  It. 

validity  of  aba's  ARGUMENT 

The  opponents  within  the  ABA  made  the 
same  argument  against  all  three  of  these  Hu- 
man Rights  Conventions — namely  that  they 
constitute  Interference  In  matters  which  tra- 
ditionally have  been  considered  to  be  within 
the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  sovereign  states. 
This  argument,  levelled  at  all  three  treaties! 
was  accepted  only  In  the  case  of  one— the 
Convention  on  the  Political  Rights  of  Women. 
If  It  had  any  validity,  it  would  have  been 
deemed  vaUd  by  the  ABA  against  all  three 
treaties. 

In  Its  testimony  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  support  of  its  recom- 
mendation, the  ABA  representatives  strained 
to  find  something  good  to  say  about  the 
Slavery  Convention  that  could  not  be  said 
about  the  other  two  treaties.  They  found  one 
article,  one  sentence  and  a  previous  treaty 
to  Justify  the  difference  In  their  recom- 
mendations and  the  Committee  repeated 
that  line  of  argijinent  In  Its  report. 

If  qualifying  women  as  voters — as  required 
by  the  Political  Rights  of  Women  Conven- 
tion— Is  considered  to  be  a  domestic  matter, 
so  certainly  would  be  the  exploitation  of 
children  and  the  prescription  of  minimum 
ages  of  marriage.  Yet  these  are  among  the 
matters  covered  by  the  supplementary 
slavery  convention. 

The  parallel  recommendations  of  the  Bar 
Association  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  are  lacking  In  consistency  and  logic 
and  fall  to  address  themselves  to  the  merits 
of  the  conventions.  Both  have  succeeded 
merely  In  straddling  the  Issue  in  a  prag- 
matic effort  to  dispose  of  the  question. 

THE    domestic    JURISDICTION    ARGUMENT 

As  I  previously  stated  the  ABA's  main 
argument  is  that  all  these  treaties  Invade 
fields  which  have  been  considered  to  be  do- 
mestic in  nature — fields  said  to  be  Improper 
subjects  for  International  covenants  because 
they  concern  the  relationship  of  the  state  to 
its  citizens.  This,  essentially  Is  the  traditional 
Dulles-Brtcker  view  of  the  treaty  making 
power,  expressed  in  the  early  1950's. 

Even  while  he  expressed  this  view,  the  late 
Secretary  of  State  added:  "By  traditional  I 
do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  boundary 
between  domestic  and  international  con- 
cerns is  rigid  and  fixed  for  all  time." 

This  view  of  the  treaty  pxDwer  was  even 
then  disputed  and  surely  is  now  outmoded. 
As  President  Kennedy  stated  in  his  overall 
message  submitting  these  treaties  to  the 
Senate  in  1963: 
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"The  day-to-day  unfolding  of  events 
makes  it  ever  clearer  that  our  own  welfare 
^interrelated  with  the  rights  and  freedoms 
Lured  the  peoples  of  other  nations." 

More  and  more  matters  that  were  once 
considered  to  be  of  purely  domestic  concern 
have  become  International  In  character.  One 
of  the  ABA  representatives  even  endorsed  a 
United  Nations  Convention  (not  yet  sub- 
mitted! on  the  nationality  of  married 
women,  at  the  same  time  that  he  opposed 
DoUtical  rights  for  women. 

I  concur  with  the  many  witnesses  before 
the  subcommittee  who  concluded  that  all 
three  treaties  encompass  matters  which  are 
entirely  appropriate  subjects  for  Interna- 
tional treaty-making.  While  Human  Rights 
conventions  are  largely  a  post-World  War  n 
development,  there  are  precedents  for  taking 

action. 

The  original  slavery  convention  has  already 
been  cited  in  the  majority  report: 

A  convention  on  the  Nationality  of  Women 
was  raUfled  during  the  administration  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  several  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation conventions  approved  by  the  Senate 
over  the  years  deal  essentially  with  human 
rights. 

\nd.  the  Single  Convention  on  Narcotics 
recently  approved  by  the  Senate  with  its 
limitations  on  the  production,  manufacture, 
sale  and  distribution  of  narcotics  within  the 
contracting  states  deals  with  a  matter  of 
domestic   jurisdiction. 

I  call  attention  to  the  testimony  of  one 
of  the  witnesses  on  the  Narcotics  Conven- 
tion, a  former  U.S.  Conomlssloner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics,  Mr.  H.  J.  Anslinger. 
Referring  to  the  marijuana  problem,  he 
stated: 

"Several  groups  in  the  United  States  are 
loudly  agitating  to  liberalize  controls  and, 
in  fact,  to  legalize  its  use. 

"In  the  convention  It  Is  very  specific  that 
we  must  prevent  its  misuse.  If  the  United 
States  becomes  a  party  to  the  1961  conven- 
tion we  will  be  able  to  use  our  treaty  obliga- 
tions to  resist  legalized  use  of  marijuana." 

Here  we  have  a  former  high  government 
official  arguing  for  a  treaty  on  the  very 
grounds  that  it  will  affect  domestic  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  problem  of  narcotics.  Such  a 
fundamental  question  Is  not  even  Involved 
In  the  Forced  Labor  and  Political  Rights  of 
Women  Conventions  which  the  Committee 
voted  to  table  whUe  earUer  approving  the 
narcotics  treaty: 

All  witnesses  pro  and  con  agree  that  none 
of  the  presently  pending  Human  Rights 
treaties  require  the  U.S.  to  change  or  enact 
any  domestic  laws  to  bring  U.S.  practice  in 
conformity  with  the  treaty  obligations.  It 
Is  therefore  all  the  more  Incomprehensible 
to  me  how  they  can  be  construed  as  affecting 
domestic  jurisdiction. 

It  has  been  alleged  that,  since  treaties  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land,  these  treaties  will 
serve  to  Increase  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  vls-a-vls  the  States  by 
bringing  within  the  Federal  Jurisdiction  mat- 
ters now  within  state  Jurisdiction,  such  as 
qualification  of  voters.  Ambassador  Goldberg 
answered  this  argument  very  well  when  he 
said  at  the  Subcommittee  hearings  In  Feb- 
ruary : 

"There  were  concerns  In  that  area  about 
federalism  and  State  relations.  Now,  Congress 
has  acted,  asserting  congressional  power  In 
the  civil  rights  area,  for  example,  and  there- 
fore, I  can  say  to  you  that  nothing  In  these 
conventions  transcends  or  requires  any  leg- 
islation on  our  part.  The  legislation  has  been 
enacted  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  sustained  the  congres- 
sional legislation  In  this  area.  So  doubts  on 
that  score  have  now  been  settled  by  super- 
vening events." 

other  HUMAN  rights  TRKATDES 

Some  of  the  opposition  to  these  treaties 
appears  to  be  based  In  large  part  on  other 


treaties  adopted  by  the  U.N.  which  have  not 
yet  been  submitted  to  the  Senate,  the  Impli- 
cation being  that  If  the  U.S.  Senate  approves 
the  pending  treaties,  the  State  E>epartment 
win  send  up  the  others  for  similar  approval. 
This  argtunent  has  been  answered  by  the 
ABA  Itself,  when  It  agreed  that  each  treaty 
should  be  judged  on  its  own  merits  and  pro- 
ceeded to  do  so  m  the  case  of  the  present 
three — coming  up  with  three  different  rec- 
ommendations. Because  the  U.N.  may  have 
drafted  a  number  of  other  treaties  which,  on 
the  surface,  appear  to  be  far-fetched,  this 
U  not  a  reason  to  reject  any  or  all  presently 
pending  Human  Rights  treaties. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
Senator  Cooper,  I  know,  was  disturbed  by 
some  of  the  language  In  the  Forced  Labor 
Convention  that  he  felt  could  be  used  to 
construe  the  prohibitions  against  strikes  by 
Federal  and  State  employees  and  the  90  day 
injunction  period  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
as  Forced  Labor.  WhUe  I  realize  that  reserva- 
tions are  not  permissible  on  International 
Labor  Organization  Treaties,  understandings 
are  acceptable.  The  following  understand- 
ings, I  believe.  If  made  part  of  the  ratifying 
resolution  of  the  Forced  Labor  Convention 
would  have  clarified  any  misunderstandings 
In  the  meaning  of  this  Convention  as  it  ap- 
plied to  the  United  States : 

'■  Resolved  i  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  ratification  by  the 
United  States  of  America  of  the  Convention 
concerning  the  Abolition  of  Forced  Labor 
(Convention  No.  105)  Executive  K.  Eighty- 
eighth  Congress.  First  Session),  with  the  fol- 
lowing understandings: 

"1.  The  Convention  is  not  applicable  to 
prison  labor  imposed  after  due  conrtctlon 
under  Federal  or  State  law  for  illegal  strike 
activities  or  imposed  for  violation  of  a  court 
order  validly  issued  under  Federal  or  State 
law  enjoining  a  strike. 

••2.  The  Convention  is  not  applicable  to 
prison  labor  imposed  after  due  conviction 
under  Federal  or  Stat*  laws  which  prohibit 
persons  who  participate  In  a  strike  or  as- 
sert the  right  to  strike  against  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  Government  of  any  State, 
or  any  agency  thereof,  from  accepting  or 
holding  office  or  employment  In  the  Federal 
Government  or  in  such  State  Government,  or 
in  such  agency." 

Unfortunately,  the  Conamittee  did  not  find 
this  language"  acceptable,  and  therefore, 
voted  to  table  the  Convention  along  with 
the  Convention  on  the  Political  Rights  of 
Women. 

other  countries  actions 

It  has  been  alleged  that  there  Is  no  useful 
purpose  served  in  adhering  to  these  treaties 
because  countries  to  which  they  would  have 
the  greatest  applicability — for  example  the 
Soviet  Union  with  regard  to  Forced  labor, 
and  African  and  Near  Eastern  nations  with 
regard  to  slavery — have  not  become  parties. 

The  question  that  Immediately  comes  to 
mind  Is:  does  the  U.S.  want  to  become  asso- 
ciated with  those  nations  of  the  world  which 
cannot  subscribe  to  these  treaties  because 
they  practice  what  the  treaties  proscribe? 

Etoubts  have  also  been  cast  on  the  mean- 
mgfulness  of  action  taken  by  countries 
which  have  become  contracting  parUes.  The 
word  "hypocrisy"  has  been  used  to  describe 
their  action  because,  It  Is  alleged,  these 
rights  have  no  true  and  real  meaning  within 
the  context  of  many  primitive  societies.  This 
attitude  denies  to  the  newly  emerging  na- 
tions any  credit  for  having  Ideals  that  may 
be  greater  than  their  present  capacities  for 
fulfilling  them.  If  any  nation.  Including  our 
own,  should  ever  cease  to  have  visions  of  a 
life  better  than  the  present  one,  the  future 
of  the  world  would  Indeed  be  dark. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  U.S. 
official  on  the  firing  line  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, where  the  U.S.'s  dismal  record  en 
Human  Rights  treaties  Is  thrown  back  at  us 


at  every  opportunity.  1  quote  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Ambassador  Morris  Abrams,  our  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  U.N.  Commission  on 
Human  Rights : 

"Mr.  Chairman,  this  brings  me  to  a  prob- 
lem of  which  I  have  had  a  frontline  ex- 
perience as  our  representative  to  th*  Human 
Rights  Commission — the  serious  embarrass- 
ment to  the  conduct  of  our  policy  at  the 
United  Nations  stemming  from  our  falltire 
to  ratify  these  conventions.  I  would  like  to 
take  as  my  text  the  following  remarks  di- 
rected to  me  by  the  Soviet  Delegate  In  the 
course  of  the  Commission's  Spring  1986  Ses- 
sion. With  your  permission  I  shall  read  an 
excerpt  from  the  Summary  Record  of  that 
session : 

"  'Mr.  MoROZov  (Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
RepubUcs)  said  that,  having  listened  care- 
fuUv  to  the  statement  by  the  United  States 
representative  on  25  March  and  having 
heard  him  warmly  support  the  Costa  Rlcan 
proposal  for  the  creation  of  a  post  of  United 
Nations  High  Conomlssloner  for  Human 
Rights,  he  was  obliged  to  point  out  that  once 
again  the  Commission  was  witnessing  an 
attempt  by  the  United  States  to  divert  It 
from  its  basic  task,  which  was  to  promote 
respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms.  Once  again,  Instead  of  being  en- 
couraged to  follow  Its  proper  course,  which 
was  to  draw  up  conventions  and  instruments 
in  the  sphere  of  human  rights  with  super- 
visory machinery  to  ensure  their  Implemen- 
tation, the  Commission  had  before  It  a  pro- 
posal so  nebulous  that  even  those  who  sup- 
ported It  were  unable  to  speak  clearly  on 
the  subject. 

"  An  objective  analysis  of  the  political 
orientation  of  the  proposal  so  ardently  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States  and  Its  allies 
soon  revealed  that  the  proposal  was  designed 
to  give  world  public  opinion  the  impression 
of  active  participation  In  the  cause  of  human 
rights  by  States  which  in  practice  obstinately 
refused  to  fulfill  their  obligations  under  the 
multilateral  International  conventions  in 
the  field  of  human  rights  drawn  up  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  and  Its 
si>eclallzed  agencies. 

"  'The  United  States  represenUtlve  had 
admitted  that  the  United  States  had  lagged 
behind  In  that  sphere.  That  was  an  under- 
statement; he  would  mention  some  of  the 
conventions  which  the  United  States  had  not 
yet  ratified. 

"  'Firstly,  there  was  the  Convention  on  the 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide,  which  had  come  into  force  on  13 
January  1951.  Not  only  had  the  United  SUtea 
failed  to  ratify  that  ConvenUon.  which  was 
designed  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  nazl 
and  fascist  crimes,  but  during  the  drafting 
of  that  Instrument  It  had  endeavored  to  de- 
form the  text  by  a  series  of  proposals  and 
amendments. 

"  'Similarly,  during  the  preparation  of  the 
Convention  on  the  Political  Rights  of 
Women,  the  United  States  had  endeavotired 
to  diminish  Its  scope  and,  despite  the  con- 
cessions that  had  been  made  In  the  hope 
that  It  would  ratify  the  Convention,  the 
United  States  had  still  not  done  so,  twelve 
years  after  It  had  come  into  force. 

"  "The  United  States  was  still  not  a  party 
to  the  Slavery  Convention  of  7  June  1955 
or  the  Supplementary  Convention  on  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery,  the  Slave  Trade  and 
InsUtutlons  and  Practices  Similar  to  Slavery 
of  30  AprU  1957.  It  might  also  be  wondered 
when  the  United  States  would  decide  to 
ratify  the  International  Convention  on  the 
Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrim- 
ination, which  had  recently  been  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly. 

"  'With  regard  to  the  conventions  drawn 
up  under  the  auspices  of  the  specialized 
agencies,  he  pointed  out  that  the  United 
States  had  so  far  failed  to  sign  certain  very 
important  conventions,  such  as  the  Conven- 
tion on  Discrimination  In  Respect  of  Em- 
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ployment  and  Occupation  and  the  Conven- 
tion against  Discrimination  in  Education 
which  Included  measures  designed  to  ensure 
the  implementation  without  discrimination 
of  certain  fundamental  human  rights  at  the 
national  and  international  level, 

*•  "As  for  the  draft  Covenants  on  Civil  and 
Political  Rights  and  on  Economic.  Social  and 
Cultural  Rights,  the  United  States  delega- 
tion had  long  since  made  it  clear  that  its 
country  would  not  sign  them. 

'•  "Instead  of  criticizing  the  various  con- 
ventions adopted  in  the  sphere  of  human 
rights  for  their  narrow  scope,  the  crnlt«d 
States  would  do  well  to  accede  to  those  in- 
struments and  try  to  increase  their  effec- 
tiveness. 

'•  'It  was  clear  from  the  facts  he  had 
just  mentioned  that  the  United  States,  wish- 
ing to  escape  from  the  tintenable  position 
Into  which  it  had  been  forced  by  Its  refusal 
to  ratify  the  conventions  in  question,  had 
thought  that  it  could  confuse  the  issue  by 
strongly  supporting  the  creation  of  the  post 
of  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Human  Rights."  E'CN.4'SR.  879,  pp.  9-10.' " 

My  question  to  the  Senate  is:  To  whom 
shali  we  listen?  The  lawyers  working  back 
in  their  hometown  offices,  who  came  up  with 
a  recommendation  that  was  born  out  of 
confusion  and  is  full  of  contradiction?  Or 
the  lawyers  on  the  front  line  of  our  Inter- 
national representation  at  the  United 
Nations? 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Committee 
report  to  which  I  subscribe  as  far  as  It  goes, 
makes  mention  that  1968  has  been  desig- 
nated International  Human  Rights  Year. 

It  does  not  note,  however,  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  called 
upon  its  meml>er  states  to  ratify  nine  Hu- 
man Rights  treaties,  of  which  the  Commit- 
tee recommended  only  one. 

This  action  by  the  Committee  Is  worse 
than  doing  nothing  at  all  because  it 
strongly  suggests  that  the  United  States  will 
refuse  to  ratify  any  of  the  other  Human 
Rights  Conventions. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reverse  this 
decision  and  give  its  approval  to  all  three 
treaties  in  the  so-called  Kennedy  package — 
The  Supplementary  Slavery  Convention,  the 
Forced  Labor  Convention  and  the  Political 
Rights  of  Women  Convention. 

In  addition,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  Geno- 
cide Convention,  which  was  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate In  1949  by  President  Truman  and  for  all 
intents  and  purposes  has  been  shelved  ever 
since,  will  be  sent  to  the  Subcommittee  for 
its  consideration.  I  testified  as  a  private 
citizen  before  the  FVweign  Relations  Com- 
mittee as  early  as  1950  In  favor  of  Senate 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention.  I 
think  It  is  a  travesty  that  the  United  States 
has  not  to  date  ratified  it. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  members  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommit- 
tee on  Human  Rights  Conventions  and  to 
thank  them  for  the  time  and  diligence  they 
ga^e  to  the  consideration  of  these  treaties. 
I  am  only  sorry  that  the  Subcommittee  ma- 
jority recommendation  was  not  accepted  by 
the  full  committee. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVns.  I  ask  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  not- 
withstanding the  agreement  entered 
into.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  be 
extended  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 


associate  myself  generally  with  the 
views  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  I  believe  that  he  renders  us 
all  a  fine  service  in  having  taken  up  the 
cudgels  as  he  has  for  these  two  conven- 
tions, which  have  literally  been  slumber- 
iiig  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
I  have  spoken  before  of  the  Grenocide 
Convention,  which  is  a  matter  of  the 
veiT  deepest  interest  to  me,  for  obvious 
reasons,  considering  the  holocaust  which 
was  perpetrated  upon  the  Jews  of 
Europe  during  the  Hitler  terror,  repe- 
tition of  which  that  convention  was  de- 
signed to  avoid  in  the  futuie.  as  well  as 
to  put  at  rest  legal  questions  which  agi- 
tated some  of  the  most  broadminded  and 
humanitarian  Members,  even,  of  this 
body,  with  respect  to  the  Nuremberg 
trials. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  this  is  a 
cynical  and  difficult  world,  a  fact  which 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  recognizes 
as  well  as  I  do.  Somehow  or  other,  it 
takes  the  character  of  the  greatest  na- 
tion in  that  world  to  stamp  each  pro- 
posal such  as  this,  In  the  corridor  of 
historj'.  as  an  advance  or  a  regression. 
That  is  the  unique  opportunity  which 
our  country  has.  We  all  know,  that  if 
we  do  not  do  it.  it  will  not  be  done. 
Others  must  join  with  us.  but  the  impetus 
must  come  from  us. 

No  one  knows  that  better  for  example, 
than  our  distinguished  majority  leader, 
who  has  been  waging  such  a  magnificent 
struggle  with  the  administration  of  his 
own  party  to  bring  the  Vietnam  ques- 
tion before  the  United  Nations.  If  it  is  to 
be  done  we  have  to  do  it:  and  for  that 
reason.  I  certainly  join  with  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  aU  others  who 
understand  that  this  kind  of  leadership 
is  necessary'  for  ratifying  these  conven- 
tions— and  it  is  a  disgrace  that  we  have 
not  done  so  heretofore.  The  fears  which 
have  delayed  their  ratification — fears  of 
interference  with  our  sovereignty  of  our 
ability  to  punish  criminals,  or  any  such 
thing  as  that — are  completely  unjusti- 
fied. I  believe  the  findings  of  the  com- 
mittee are  conclusive  on  that  score. 

History  will  mark  us  either  as  achiev- 
ing a  new  plateau  of  human  decency,  or 
standing  still,  or  regressing.  Therefore, 
I  take  the  greatest  pride  in  joining  with 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  other 
Senators  in  this  struggle. 

Even  the  lonely  voice  is  never  com- 
pletely unheard.  I  urge  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  though  it  may  seem  difficult, 
to  keep  it  up.  I  too  shall  speak,  and 
many  others  will.  I  have  deep  faith  that 
the  objective  will  be  accomplished,  be- 
cause it  reflects  the  essential  temper  of 
our  people.  That  does  not  mean  our  peo- 
ple will  do  it.  Often  the  temper  of  a 
people  is  not  brought  to  fruition,  through 
their  own  failures  of  leadership  or  perse- 
verance, or  persuasion,  or  even  the  lack 
of  ability  to  put  the  case  clearly  enough. 
But  it  can  be  done,  and  I  am  honored 
to  join  the  Senator  in  trying  to  do  It. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York 
that  I  deeply  appreciate  those  eloquent 
and  persuasive  words.  I  also  welcome 
the  support  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  on  this  issue,  for  many  reasons.  He 
Is  not  only  a  nationally  recognized  hu- 


manitarian, not  only  a  man  who  has  the 
deepest  sensitivity  and  feeling  in  these 
areas  of  human  rights  and  human  lib- 
erties,  but  he  Is  also  a  very  competent 
lawyer. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  Senator  who  is 
a  more  competent  lawyer  or  who  under- 
stands  our  Constitution  or  International 
law  better. 

After  all,  the  only  group  that  opposed 
one  of  these  treaties  was  the  American 
Bar  Association,  and  they  did  it  by  a 
closely  divided  vote.  They  only  opposed 
the  treaty  relating  to  the  political  rights 
of  women.  They  did  not  oppose  the  treaty 
relating  to  forced  labor.  The  outcome  of 
these  matters  Is  discouraging  in  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  But  the 
fight  is  just  beginning.  I  thiii 
that  the  words  of  enthusiastic  and  fer- 
vent support  from  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  most  significant  and  welcome.  I 
think  the  position  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  has  taken  should  weigh  verj'  heav- 
ily with  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
not  even  give  up  on  the  American  Bar 
Association.  Close  votes  have  turned  the 
other  way  on  previous  occasions  in  this 
and  In  other  bodies,  including  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association. 

I  still  hope  that  the  lawyers  of  the 
country  will  recognize  the  justice  of  this 
case.  And  I  hope  that  interested  lawyers 
will  take  heart  and  support  the  position 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
renew  the  fight  In  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  a  statement  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  FMr. 
Brooke],  who  is  necessarily  absent  to- 
day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

STATEMEfTT  BT  SENATOR  BROOKE 

On  September  23rd,  1882.  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Issued  an  order  that,  as 
of  January  Ist  of  the  following  year,  all 
slaves  In  any  state  then  in  rebellion  against 
the  United  States  "shall  be.  then,  thence- 
forward, and  forever  free."  With  that  proc- 
lamation slavery  was  formally  abolished  In 
the  United  States. 

Sixty-four  years  later,  almost  to  the  day. 
the  Slavery  Convention  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions was  signed  at  Geneva.  This  document 
indicated  the  desire  of  the  signatories  that 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade  should  be  abol- 
ished In  that  part  of  the  world  under  their 
control. 

In  1956,  ninety-four  years  after  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  was  issued  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  thirty-two  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  signed  a  Supplementary  Conven- 
tion on  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  the  Slave 
Trade,  and  Institutions  and  Practices  Similar 
to  Slavery.  Since  then,  the  total  number 
of  signatories  has  risen  to  sixty-seven.  All 
of  the  continents  of  the  world  are  repre- 
sented. Our  allies,  such  as  Britain  and  Ger- 
many and  Australia,  have  signed.  Our  neigh- 
bors. Canada  and  Mexico,  have  added  their 
names  to  the  list.  The  new  nations  of  Africa 
and  Asia  are  well  represented.  The  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  allies  were  numbered  among 
the  original  signatories. 

This  Convention  Is  not  a  controversial 
document.  It  takes  no  sovereignty  away  from 
this  government.  It  has  no  direct  Impact 
upon  our  peoples  or  upon  our  laws.  The 


„rinclDles  it  espouses  were  a  part  of  the  herit- 
U  which  this  country  took  the  leadership 
a  giving  to   the   world   over   one   hundred 

^'This^Conventlon  represents  a  recognition 
'the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  nations 
If  the  world  that  the  principles  for  which 
,his  nation  has  always  stood— principles  of 
Mbertv  and  justice  and  equality— are  right. 
Tt>ft  simple,  direct  and  compelling  evidence 
that  the  values  which  this  nation  has  held 
Iince  Its  Inception  are  not  Isolated  values, 
necuUar  to  our  own  environment  and  In- 
•euectual  heritage.  Rather  they  are  unlver- 
^i  values,  whose  worth  we  should  proudly 

^"rms  nation  should  be  In  the  forefront 
of  the  commitment  to  human  rights.  We 
should  have  been  the  first  to  sign  this  Con- 
-entlon  not  the  70th.  We  should  have  been 
ihe  first  to  sign  the  Conventions  on  the 
Rights  of  Women,  on  Discrimination  In  Em- 
plovment.  on  Genocide  and  on  Forced  Labor 
instead,  we  have  stood  by  while  fifty,  sixty, 
and  in  one  case  seventy-eight  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  have  Indicated  their  support 
'or  principles  and  Ideals  which  we  may  well 
hare  been  the  first  nation  In  history  to  adopt 
;n  practice. 

We  must  not  assume  that  our  principles 
are  self-evident.  We  must  not  give  the  na- 
"ons  of  the  world  reason  to  question  our 
commitment  to  the  values  which  they  are 
t-rtving  to  Implement  and  to  understand. 
'l  applaud  the  decision  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
•ations  Committee  to  submit  the  Supple- 
mentary Convention  on  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery  to  the  Senate  for  ratification  today. 
I  hope  that  the  press  of  other  business  will 
not  now  Intervene  and  prevent  the  consid- 
eration of  other,  equally  Important  human 
'Ights  conventions.  Our  ratification  of  this 
and  other  conventions  will  lend  considerable 
support  to  the  validity  and  force  of  the  Ideals 
which  they  contain  as  guiding  principles  In 
OUT  modem  world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  convention  will  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  passed  through 
Its  various  parliamentary  stages  up  to 
and  Including  the  presentation  of  the 
resolution  of  ratification. 

The  clerk  will  read  the  resolution  of 
ratification. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Rcsoh-ed  {two-thiTis  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent covcurring  therein),  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  accession  by  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Supple- 
mentary Convention  on  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery,  the  Slave  Trade,  and  Institutions 
and  Practices  Similar  to  Slavery  (Ex.  L.  88th 
Cong.,  first  sess.). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion on  Executive  L,  88th  Congress,  first 
session,  the  Supplementary  Convention 
on  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  the  Slave 
Trade,  and  Institutions  and  Practices 
Similar  to  Slavery,  signed  at  Geneva  on 
September  7, 1956. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 


have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senators  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible  and  Mr.  Cannon],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya], 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young] 
are  absent  on  offlcal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
son],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
IMr.  Pastore],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senators  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible  and  Mr.  Cannon],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chttrch],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr  Montoya] ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson] 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hick- 
enlooper]  are  absent  on  official  business. 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Baker],  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  CMr.  Hruska],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case]  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton]  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  IMr.  Carlson]  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case], 
the  Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coop- 
er and  Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DiRKSKN],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  77, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


McCarthy 
McClellan 
McOee 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

MlUer 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Morse 

Moss 

Mundt 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Prownlre 

Randolph 

Rlbicoff 

Russell 

Smith 

Sparkman 

NATS— 0 

NOT  VOTING — 23 


Spong 

Stennis 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Ty  dings 

Williams,  N.J, 

WlUiams  Del 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Anderson 

Baker 

Bible 

Brooke 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 


Cooper 

Dlrkser. 

Dodd 

Hart 

Hlckenlooper 

Hruska 

Long.  Mo. 

Magnuson 


Montoya 

Morton 

Murphy 

Pastore 

Scott 

Smathers 

Young,  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  In  the  chair) .  Two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  resolution 
of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 


Aiken 

Allott 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

Clark 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dominick 
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Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Pulbrlght 

Oore 

Griffin 

Oruenlnp 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hayden 


Hill 

Holland 

Holllngs 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan,  N.C 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy.  Mass. 

Kennedy.  N  Y 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long.  La. 

Mansfield 


TAX  CONVENTIONS  WITH  CANADA, 
AND  WITH  TRINIDAD  AND  TO- 
BAGO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Executive  B,  90th  Con- 
gress, first  session,  and  Executive  F,  90th 
Congress,  first  session. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
proceeded  to  corisider  Executive  B  (90th 
Cong  first  sess.  > ,  an  income  tax  conven- 
tion with  Canada,  and  Executive  F  (90th 
Cong  ,  first  sess.) ,  an  Income  tax  conven- 
tion with  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  which 
were  read  the  second  time,  as  follows: 

StJPPLEMENTART     CONVXNTION     BrrWlXN     THi: 

United  States  of  America  and  Canada  Fcr- 

THER    MODIFTING    AND    StPPLMCENTING    THE 

Convention  and  Accompantino  Protocol 
or  March  4.  1942,  roE  the  AvomANCE  or 
Double  Taxation  and  the  Prevention  or 
FISCAL  Evasion  in  the  Case  of  Income 
Taxes  as  Moduted  by  the  Supplesmntabt 
Convention    op    Jt:NE    12.    1960,   and  the 

SrPPLEMlNTART    CONS'ENTION   OF  A0OT»T    8. 

1956 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Canada,  de- 
siring to  further  modify  and  supplement  in 
certain  respects  the  Convention  and  accom- 
panying Protocol  for  the  avoidance  of  double 
taxation  and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion 
m  the  case  of  income  taxes  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  March  4.  1942,  as  modified  by  the 
Supplementary  Convention  of  June  12.  1950. 
and  the  Supplementary  Convention  of  Au- 
gust 8.  1956,  have  decided  to  conclude  a  Sup- 
plementary Convention  for  that  purpose  and 
have  agreed  as  follows. 

ARTICLE  I 

The  provisions  of  the  Convention  and  Pro- 
tocol between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Canada,  signed  at  VTashlngton  on  March 
4  1942,  as  modified  by  the  Supplementary 
Convention  of  June  12,  1960,  and  the  Sup- 
plementary Convention  of  August  8,  1956,  are 
hereby  further  modified  by  adding  to  Article 
XI  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph; 

"6.  Paragraph  1  of  this  Article  shall  not 
apply  in  respect  of  Income  derived  from 
sources  In  one  of  the  Contracting  States  and 
paid  to  a  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  other  Contracting  State  U  such 
corporation  is  not  subject  to  tax  by  the  last- 
mentioned  Contracting  State  on  that  income 
because  It  is  not  a  resident  of  the  last-men- 
tioned Contracting  State  for  purposes  of  Its 
Income  tax." 
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ARTICLE   n 

1.  This  Supplementary  Convention  Is  done 
In  Che  English  and  French  languages,  each 
version  being  equally  authentic.  It  shall  be 
rarifled  and  the  instruments  of  ratification 
shall  be  exchanged  at  Ottawa  as  soon  as 
possible. 

2.  This  Supplementary  Convention  shall 
come  Into  force  on  the  date  on  which  instru- 
ments of  ratification  are  exchanged  and  shall 
thereupon  have  effect  with  respect  to  Income 
paid  on  or  after  tai  January  1,  1967,  or  (b) 
the  date  on  which  the  instruments  of  ratifi- 
cation are  exchanged,  whichever  is  the  later. 
It  shall  continue  in  force  indefinitely  as 
thought  It  were  an  Integral  part  of  the  Con- 
vention of  March  4,  1942,  as  modified  by  the 
Supplementary  Convention  of  June  12,  1950. 
and  the  Supplementary  Convention  of  Au- 
gust 8,  1956 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized  thereto,  have  signed  this  Supple- 
mentary Convention. 

Done  In  duplicate,  In  the  English  and 
French  languages,  at  Washington  this  25th 
day  of  October,  1966. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America : 

Nicholas  oeB.  Katzenback 

For  the  Government  of  Canada; 
A.  E.  Ritchie 


Convention  Between  the  Government  of 
THE   United   States   of   America   and  the 

OOVEHNMENT  OF  TRINIDAD  AND  TOBACO  FOR 
THE     AVOTOANCE     op     DOUBLE     TAXATION     AND 

THE  Prevention  of  Fiscal  Evasion  With 
Respect  to  Taxes  on  Income  and  the  En- 
couragcmeift  of  international  trade 
AND  Investment 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Trinidad 
and  Tobago, 

Desiring  to  conclude  a  convention  for  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the  preven- 
tion of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes 
on  Income,  and  the  encouragement  of  Inter- 
national trade  and  investment. 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

ARTICLE    1 

Taxes  covered 
(1)   The   taxes  which  are  the  subject  of 
the  present  Convention  are: 

(a)  In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  the 
Federal  Income  tax.  Including  surtax,  im- 
posed by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
the  corporation  tax  and  the  income  tax. 

(3)  The  present  Convention  shall  also  ap- 
ply to  taxes  substantially  similar  to  those 
covered  by  paragraph  (11  of  this  Article 
which  are  subsequently  imposed  in  addition 
to,  or  In  place  of,  existing  taxes. 

ARTICLE    2 

Deftnitions 

(1)  In  the  present  Convention,  unless  the 
context  otherwise  requires: 

(a)  The  term  "United  States"  means  the 
United  States  of  America  and,  when  used  in 
a  geographical  sense,  means  the  States 
thereof  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

lb)  The  term  "Trinidad  and  Tobago" 
means  the  country  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago 
and,  when  used  in  a  geographical  sense, 
means  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  the  Island  of 
Tobago  and  their  dependencies. 

(c)  The  terms  "one  of  the  Contracting 
Stales"  and  "the  other  Contracting  State" 
mean  the  United  States  or  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  as  the  context  requires. 

(d)  The  term  "person"  comprises  an  indi- 
vidual, a  corporation  and  any  other  body  of 
Individuals  or  persons. 

(e)  The  term  "United  States  corporation" 
or  "corporation  of  the  United  States"  means 
a  corporation,  or  an  entity  treated  as  a  cor- 
poration for  United  States  tax  purposes, 
which  Is  created  or  organized  under  the  laws 


of  the  United  States  or  any  State  thereof  or 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

(f)  The  term  "Trinidad  and  Tobago  cor- 
poration" or  "corporation  of  Trinidad  and 
Tobago"  means  any  corporation  or  any  entity 
treated  as  a  corporation  for  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  tax  purposes,  the  business  of  which 
is  managed  and  controlled  In  Trinidad  and 
Tobago. 

(g)  The  term  "resident  of  one  of  the  Con- 
tracUng  States"  means  an  individual  who  Is 
a  resident  of  that  Contracting  State  for  pur- 
poses of  the  tax  of  that  Contracting  State 
and  includes  an  Individual  acting  as  a  part- 
ner or  fiduciary  to  the  extent  that  the  in- 
come derived  by  such  Individual  in  that  ca- 
pacity is  taxed  as  the  income  of  a  resident. 

(h)  The  terms  "resident  or  corporation  of 
one  of  the  Contracting  States"  and  "resident 
or  corporation  of  the  other  Contracting 
State"  mean  a  resident  or  corporation  of 
the  United  States  or  a  resident  or  corpora- 
tion of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  as  the  context 
requires. 

(2)  As  regards  the  application  of  the  pres- 
ent Convention  by  a  Contracting  State,  any 
term  not  expressly  defined  shall,  unless  the 
context  otherwise  requires,  have  the  mean- 
ing which  it  has  under  the  laws  of  that  Con- 
tracting State  relating  to  the  taxes  which  are 
the  subject  of  the  present  Convention. 

ARTICLE    3 

Ditddends 
(1)  The  tax  Imposed  by  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  on  dividends  derived  from 
sources  within  that  Contracting  State  by  a 
resident  or  corporation  of  the  other  Con- 
tracing  State  shall  not  exceed — 

(a)  25  per  cent  of  the  gross  amount  dis- 
tributed; or 

(b)  when  the  recipient  Is  a  corporation 
5  per  cent  of  the  gross  amount  distributed 
If— 

(1)  during  the  part  of  the  paying  corpora- 
tion's taxable  year  which  precedes  the  date 
of  payment  of  the  dividend  and  during  the 
whole  of  Its  prior  taxable  year  (If  any),  at 
least  10  per  cent  of  the  outstanding  shares 
of  the  voting  stock  of  the  paying  corpora- 
tion was  owned  by  the  recipient  corporation, 
and 

(11)  not  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the 
gross  income  of  the  paying  corporation  for 
such  prior  taxable  year  (If  any)  consisted  of 
Interest  and  dividends  (other  than  Interest 
derived  in  the  conduct  of  a  banking,  insur- 
ance or  financing  business,  and  dividends  or 
Interest  received  from  subsidiary  corpora- 
tions having  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  out- 
standing shares  of  the  voting  stock  owned  by 
the  paying  corporation  at  the  time  such  di- 
vidends or  Interest  were  received) . 

(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  apply  If  the  recipient  of  the  dividends  Is 
a  resident  or  corporation  of  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  and  has  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment in  the  other  Contracting  State. 

(3)  (a)  The  term  "dividend"  In  the  case  of 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  Includes  any  item  which 
under  the  law  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  Is 
treated  as  a  distribution. 

lb)  The  term  "dividend"  In  the  case  of 
the  United  States  includes  any  item  which 
under  the  law  of  the  United  States  is  treated 
as  a  distribution  of  earnings  and  profits. 

(4)  Dividends  paid  by  a  corporation  of 
one  of  the  Contracting  States  to  a  person 
other  than  a  resident  or  corporation  of  the 
other  Contracting  State  (and  in  the  case  of 
a  dividend  paid  by  a  Trinidad  and  Tobago 
corporation,  to  a  person  other  than  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States)  shall  be  exempt  from 
tax  by  the  other  Contracting  State. 

(5)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (4)  above,  where  a  cor- 
poration of  one  of  the  Contracting  States 
has  a  permanent  establishment  in  the  other 
Contracting  State  and  derives  profits  or  In- 
come from  that  permanent  establishment, 
any  remittances  of  such  profits  or  Income 
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by   that   permanent   establishment  may  b« 
taxed   in  accordance  with  the  law  or  s„tb 
other  Contracting  State  except  that  the  pro 
visions  of  subparagraph  ( 1 )  ( b )  of  this  Articl. 
Shan  apply.  ^''"* 

ARTICLE    4 

Credit 
(1)    The   United    States,    in    determlnlnB 
United  States  tax  in  the  case  of  its  citlzera 
residents  or  corporations  may,  regardless  o' 
any  other  provision  of  this  Convention,  ie1 
elude  in  the  basis  upon  which  such  taxis 
imposed  all  Items  of  Income  taxable  under 
the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  if 
this  Convention   had  not  come  into  eBect 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  the 
United  States  regarding  the  allowance  as  a 
credit  against  United  States  tax  of  tax  Day- 
able  In  a  territory  outside  the  United  Statis 
(Which  shall  not  affect  the  general  principle 
hereof  i ,  the  United  States  shall  allow  to  a 
citizen,  resident  or  corporation,  as  a  credit 
against  its  taxes,  the  appropriate  amount  of 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  income  tax  paid  and,  m 
the   case   of   the  United   States  corporation 
owning  at  least  10  percent  of  the  voting  power 
of  a  corporation   resident   In  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  shall  allow  credit  for  the  appropriate 
amount  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  tax  paid  by 
the  corporation   paying  such  dividend  wltii 
respect    to    the    profits    out    of   which   such 
dividend    is   paid,   if   the   recipient   of  such 
dividend  includes  in  its  gross  Income  for  the 
purpose  of  United  States  tax  the  amount  of 
such  Trinidad  and  Tobago  tax.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  recipient  of  any  dividend  paid  by 
a  corporation  which  Is  resident  in  Trinidad 
and  Tobago  shall  be  considered  to  have  paid 
to  Trinidad  and  Tobago  income  tax  legally 
deducted  from  such  dividend  payment  by  the 
person  by  or  through  whom  payment  thereof 
Is  made  (to  the  extent  that  it  Is  a  tax  charge- 
able in  accordance  with  the  present  Conven- 
tion i.  If  such  recipient  elects  to  Include  la 
his    gross    Income    for    purposes    of   United 
States  tax  the  amount  of  such  Trinidad  and 
Tobago    tax.    The    appropriate    amount    of 
Trlndad  and  Tobago  lax  which  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  credit  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  based  upon  the  amount  of  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  tax  paid  but  shall  not  exceed  that 
portion  of  United  States  tax  which  net  in- 
come   from    sources    within    Trinidad   and 
Tobago  bears  to  the  entire  net  Income. 

( 2  >  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  of 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  regarding  the  allow- 
ance as  a  credit  against  Trinidad  and  Tobago 
tax  of  tax  payable  in  a  territory  outside 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  (which  shall  not  affect 
the  general  principle  hereof)  — 

(a)  the  United  States  tax  payable  under 
the  law  of  the  United  States  and  In  accord- 
ance with  the  present  Convention,  whether 
directly  or  by  deduction  (excluding,  in  the 
case  of  a  dividend,  tax  payable  In  respect  of 
profits  out  of  which  the  dividend  Is  paldi, 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit  against  any 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  tax; 

(bi  In  the  case  of  a  dividend  paid  by  a 
United  States  corporation  to  a  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  corporation  which  controls  directly 
or  Indirectly,  at  least  10  percent  of  the  vot- 
ing power  In  the  United  States  corporation, 
the  credit  shall  take  into  account  (In  addi- 
tion to  any  United  States  tax  creditable  un- 
der ( a ) )  the  United  States  tax  payable  by 
the  United  States  corporation  In  respect  of 
the  profits  out  of  which  such  dividend  is 
paid; 

the  amount  of  United  States  tax  which  shall 
be  allowed  as  a  credit  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  based  upon  the  amount  of  United 
States  tax  paid  but  shall  not  exceed  that  por- 
tion of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  tax  which  net 
Income  from  sources  within  the  United 
States  bears  to  the  entire  net  Income. 

ARTICLE    5 

Effective  date 
(1)   The  present  Convention  shall  be  rati- 
fied and  the  Instruments  of  ratification  ex- 
changed at  Port  of  Spain  as  soon  as  possible. 
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,21  The  present  Convention  shall  eater 
iniD  force  upon  the  exchange  of  Instruments 
^Tfttlflcatlon.  The  Contracting  States  agree. 
f  "ever  following  Umi  sigalag  of  this  Con- 
vention, to  take  aU  such  steps  as  are  neces- 
larv  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this 
fv^nvention  so  that  such  provisions  shall 
conmence  with  effect  from  January  1.  1966. 

i3)  The  present  Convention  shall  termi- 
nate on  December  31,  1967.  However,  if  both 
^the  Contracting  States  agree  on  or  before 
December  31  of  any  taxable  year  by  notes 
exchanged  through  diplomatic  channeU  to 
continue  this  Convention  In  effect  for  the 
following  year,  the  present  Convention  shall 
continue  to  be  effective  during  such  foUow- 

"'l/wrrNESS  WHEREOF  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized  by  their  respective  Governments, 
have  signed  the  present  Convention. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  Port  of  Spain  this 
22nd  dav  of  December,  1966. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

[SEAL]     Robert  G.  Miner 

Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary 
For    the    Government    of    Trinidad    and 
Tobago : 

[SEAL]       ARTHtTR   N.    R.    ROBINSON 

Minister  of  Finance 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  each  of 
these  conventions,  with  the  vote  on  the 
convention  with  Canada  begiiinlng  at  2 

''  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  state  whether  he  wishes  the 
vote  on  these  two  measures  to  be  en 
bloc  or  separately? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Separately,  with 
the  vote  on  the  -Irst  convention  with 
Canada  beginning  at  2  p.m.,  followed  by 
a  second  vote  on  the  convention  with 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  first  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
supplementary  convention  with  Canada 
contains  one  substantive  article,  the 
purpose  of  which  Is  to  add  a  new  para- 
"graph  to  article  XI  of  the  1942  conven- 
tion dealing  with  taxes  Imposed  by  one 
country  on  Income  derived  from  sources 
within  the  other  country. 

The  effect  of  this  new  paragraph  is  to 
eliminate  preferential  treatment  ac- 
corded to  persons  living  outside  both 
countries  who  receive  investment  in- 
come from  the  United  States  at  sub- 
stantially reduced  tax  rates.  This  pref- 
erential treatment  results  from  the 
combined  effect  of  article  XI,  which 
reduces  from  30  to  15  percent  the  U.S. 
withholding  tax  rate  on  investment  in- 
come flowing  to  Canadian  corporations, 
and  the  domestic  law  of  Canada,  which 
exempts  a  Canadian  company  from  tax 
on  income  from  outside  that  country 
if  the  company  is  managed  and  control- 
led abroad.  The  result  has  been  to  al- 
low third-country  residents  to  use 
Canadian  companies  as  a  device  to  avoid 
American  taxes. 

The  tax  convention  with  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  consists  of  five  articles,  only  two 
of  which  contain  substantive  provisions. 
According  to  the  executive  branch,  it  is 
designed  primarily  as  an  Interim  meas- 
ure to  permit  corporations  of  one  of  the 
countries  to  receive  dividends  from  their 
subsidiary  corporations  operating  in  the 
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other  country  at  a  reduced  rate  of  with- 
holding tax.  The  existing  internal  law  of 
the  United  States  and  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  provides  that  dividends  paid  by 
a  corporation  of  one  country  to  a  resi- 
dent of  the  other  country  are  subject  to 
a  30-percent  withholding  tax.  Under 
certain  conditions— see  paragraph  (1) 
of  article  3— the  convention  will  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  this  withholding 
rate  to  5  percent  with  respect  to  such 
dividends. 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  imposes  a  cor- 
poration tax  at  a  rate  of  44  percent.  In 
addition,  under  its  Finance  Act  of  1966.  it 
imposes  a  tax  of  30  percent  on  profits 
derived  in  that  country  by  a  permanent 
establishment  of  a  U.S.  corporation,  un- 
less such  profits  are  invested  within 
Trinidad  and  Tobago.  This  convention- 
see  paragraph  i5)  of  article  3— will  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  from  30  to  5  per- 
cent the  Trinidad  and  Tobago  tax  on 
profits— after  payment  of  the  44-percent 
corporation  tax— derived  In  that  country 
by  a  permanent  establishment  of  an 
American  corporation. 

Article  4  of  the  convention  governs  the 
credit  which  will  be  allowed  by  each  of 
the  countries  for  taxes  paid  to  the  other 
country.  Pursuant  to  its  provisions,  the 
amount  of  tax  allowed  as  a  credit  will 
be  based  upon  the  amoimt  of  Trinidad 
and  Tobago  tax  paid,  but  "shall  not  ex- 
ceed that  portion  of  U.S.  tax  which  net 
income  from  sources  within  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  bears  to  the  entire  net  income." 
Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  held  a  public  hearing  on 
these  two  conventions,  as  well  as  the 
convention  with  BrazU,  on  October  5. 
1967.  Nobody  appeared  in  opposition  to 
the  two  pending  conventions  and  so  far 
as  I  am  aware  there  Is  no  objection  to 
either  of  them. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  neither  of 
these  conventions  contain  any  provi- 
sions which  would  in  any  way  alter  con- 
stitutional relationships  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States.  In 
this  connection.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  exchange  of  letters  dealing 
with  this  question  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Department  of  Stats, 

The  Legal  Adviser, 
Washington,  October  27,  1967. 

Hon.  Carl  Marcy, 

Chief  of  Staff,  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Carl:  Your  letter  dated  October  25, 
1967  InqiUred  whether  the  Income  tax  con- 
ventions with  Brazil  and  Trinidad  and  To- 
bago, and  the  supplementary  Income  tax 
convenUon  with  Canada  now  pending  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  In  any  way 
alter  the  existing  constitutional  relationslilps 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  of  the  Union. 

The  conventions  are  designed  to  benefit 
taxpayers  by  protecting  them  from  double 
and  discriminatory  taxaUon  by  either  con- 
tracting party.  They  are  not  Intended  to. 
and  we  conclude  that  they  do  not.  enlarge 
In  any  way  the  powers  of  the  United  States 
or  limit  the  powers  of  the  several  States 
reserved  to  them  by  the  Constitution. 
Sincerely  yours, 

liKONARO   C.   MEKKXR. 


October  25.  1967. 
Mr.  Leonard  Meeker, 
Legal  Adviser,  Department  of  State, 
Washington.  X).C. 

Dear  Len:  I  refer  to  the  tax  conventions 
with  BrazU  and  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  and 
the  supplementary  tax  convention  with 
Canada. 

Several  days  ago  when  these  conventions 
were  discussed  by  the  committee,  the  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  whether  they  contain  any 
provisions  which  would  in  any  way  edxer  the 
constitutional  relationships  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Stat«.  I  was 
directed  to  ask  you.  therefore,  whetiier  any 
of  the  provisions  at  these  treaties  can  be 
considered  In  any  way  as  enlarging  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Federal  Government  of  the  Uiaiied 
States  or  limiting  the  powers  of  the  several 
SUtes  of  the  Federal  Union  with  respect  to 
any  matters  recognized  under  the  Constitu- 
tion as  being  within  the  reserved  powers  of 
the  several  States? 

It  would  be  appreciated  U  your  office  would 
analyze  the  enclosed  treaties  and  furnish  me 
with"  your  comments  on  this  inquiry  at  an 
early  date. 

Sincerelv  yours, 

Carl  Makct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(Ex.  Rept.  No.  18),  explaining  the  con- 
ventions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcorb. 
as  follows: 

1.      StJPPLEMENTAKT      TAX      CONVENTION      WITH 
CANADA 

A.  Background 
The  supplementary  convention  with  Can- 
ada was  signed  on  October  25,  19«6,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  on  January  25,  1967. 
It  will  supplement  the  existing  1942  conven- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
as  modified  by  the  supplementary  conven- 
tions of  1950  and  1956. 

B.  Purpose 

This  supplementary  convention  contains 
one  substantive  article,  the  purpose  of  which 
Is  to  add  a  new  paragraph  to  article  XI  of 
the  1942  convention  dealing  with  taxes  Im- 
posed bv  one  country  on  income  derived  from 
sources  within  the  other  country.  Paragraph 
1  of  article  XI  reads  as  f oUows : 

"The  rate  of  income  tax  imposed  by  one 
of  the  contracting  States,  in  respect  of  In- 
come (Other  than  earned  Income)  derived 
from  sources  therein,  upon  Individuals  re- 
siding in,  or  corporations  organized  under 
the  laws  of.  the  other  contracting  SUte.  and 
not  having  a  permanent  establishment  In 
the  former  State,  shall  not  exceed  IS  per- 
cent for  each  taxable  year." 

The  pending  supplementary  convention 
would  modUy  article  XI  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"Paragraph  1  of  this  Article  shall  not  ap- 
ply in  respect  of  income  derived  from  sources 
In"  one  of  the  Contracting  States  and  paid  to 
a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  other  Contracting  State  If  such  corpora- 
tion Is  not  subject  to  tax  by  the  last-men- 
tioned Contracting  State  on  that  Income  be- 
cause It  Is  not  a  resident  of  the  last-men- 
tioned Contracting  State  for  purposes  of  Its 
income  tax." 

The  effect  of  this  new  paragraph  Is  to 
eliminate  preferential  treatment  acccx'ded  to 
persons  living  outside  both  countries  who  re- 
ceive Investment  Income  from  the  United 
States  at  substantially  reduced  tax  rates. 
This  preferential  treatment  results  Irom  the 
interaction  of  article  XI,  which  reduces  from 
30  to  15  percent  the  U.S.  withholdlng-tax 
rate  on  Investment  Income  flowing  to  Cana- 
dian corporations,  and  the  domestic  law  oi 
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Canada,  which  exempts  a  Canadian  com- 
p>any  from  tax  on  Income  from  outalde  that 
country  it  the  company  Is  managed  and 
controlled  abroad.  The  reault  ha«  been  to 
allow  third  country  residents  to  use  Cana- 
dian companies  as  a  device  to  avoid  Amer- 
ican taxes. 

C.  Date  of  entry  into  force 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  article  11, 
the  supplementary  convention  with  Canada 
will  enter  Into  force  on  the  date  the  Instru- 
ments of  ratification  are  exchsmged.  It  will 
have  effect  with  respect  to  Income  paid 
on  or  after  January  1,  1967.  or  the  date  the 
Instruments  of  ratification  are  exchanged, 
whichever  la  the  later. 

n.    TAX    CONVENTION    WITH    TKUtWAO    AND 
TOBAGO 

A.  Background 

The  1945  Income  tax  convention  between 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
as  modified  by  various  supplementary  proto- 
cols, wcu  extended  In  Its  application  to 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  as  of  January  1,  1959. 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  became  Independent  In 
1962.  and,  In  1965,  notified  the  VS.  Oovern- 
ment  of  Its  Intention  to  terminate  the  appli- 
cation of  the  1946  convention,  as  modified. 

Discussions  on  the  pending  convention 
were  begun  in  October  1965.  It  was  signed 
on  December  22.  1966.  and  submitted  to  the 
Senate  on  February  23.  1987.  It  Is  limited  In 
scope  and  will  eventually  be  replaced  by  a 
more  comprehensive  Income  tax  convention 
between  the  United  States  and  Trinidad  and 
Tobago. 

B.  ProvUions  of  convention 

This  convention  consists  of  Ave  articles, 
only  two  of  which  contain  substantive  pro- 
visions. According  to  the  executive  branch. 
It  Is  designed  primarily  as  an  Interim  meas- 
ure to  permit  corporations  of  one  of  the 
countries  to  receive  dividends  from  their 
subsidiary  corporations  operating  In  the 
other  country  at  a  reduced  rate  of  withhold- 
ing tax.  The  existing  Internal  law  of  the 
United  States  and  Trinidad  and  Tobago  pro- 
vides that  dividends  paid  by  a  corporation 
of  one  country  to  a  resident  of  the  other 
country  are  subject  to  a  80-percent  with- 
holding tax.  Under  certain  conditions,  the 
convention  will  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
this  withholding  rate  to  6  percent  with  re- 
spect to  such  dividends. 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  Imposes  a  corpora- 
tion tax  at  a  rate  of  44  percent.  In  addition. 
under  lt«  Finance  Act  of  1966.  it  Imposes  a 
tax  of  30  percent  on  profits  derived  In  that 
country  by  a  permanent  establishment  of  a 
U.S.  corporation,  unless  such  profits  are  In- 
vested within  Trinidad  and  Tobago.  This 
convention  will  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
from  30  to  5  percent  the  Trinidad  and  Tobago 
tax  on  profits  (after  payment  of  the  44- 
percent  corporation  tax)  derived  In  that 
country  by  a  permanent  establishment  of 
an  American  corporation. 

Article  4  of  the  convention  governs  the 
credit  which  win  be  allowed  by  each  of  the 
countries  for  taxes  paid  to  the  other  coun- 
try. Pursuant  to  Its  provisions,  the  amount 
of  tax  allowed  as  a  credit  will  be  based  upon 
the  amount  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  tax  paid, 
but  "shall  not  exceed  that  portion  of  U.S.  tax 
which  net  Income  from  sources  within  Trini- 
dad and  Tobago  bears  to  the  entire  net  In- 
come." 

C.  Date  Of  entry  into  force 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  arti- 
cle 6,  this  convention  will  enter  Into  force 
on  the  date  that  instruments  of  ratification 
are  exchanged.  It  Is  agreed,  however,  that 
all  necessary  steps  will  be  taken  to  make  the 
provisions  effective  from  January  1.  1966. 
Article  5  also  states  that  the  convention  shall 
terminate  on  December  31.  1967.  unless  the 
two  countries  agree  by  an  exchange  of  notes 
to  continue  It  In  force  during  the  follow- 
ing year. 


COMMrTTM:   ACTION 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  held 
a  public  hearing  on  three  tax  conventions, 
one  with  Brazil,  another  with  Canada,  and 
one  with  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  on  October 
5,  1967.  This  hearing  has  been  printed  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate  and  the  gen- 
eral public. 

Testimony  In  support  of  the  supplemen- 
tary convention  with  Canada  and  the  con- 
vention with  Trinidad  and  Tobago  was  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Stanley  8.  Surrey,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Lawrence  N. 
Woodworth,  chief  of  staff.  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  also  testified 
and  submitted  a  memorandum  on  each  of 
the  conventions.  The  memorandums  on  the 
Canada  and  Trinidad  and  Tobago  conven- 
tions are  reproduced  In  the  appendix  to  this 
report  along  with  the  formal  statement  pre- 
sented by  Assistant  Secretary  Surrey. 

The  pending  conventions  were  considered 
by  the  committee  In  executive  session  on 
October  23  and  October  31.  On  the  latter 
date,  the  conventions  with  Canada  and  with 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  were  ordered  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  Senate 
give  Its  advice  and  consent  to  their  rati- 
fication. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  two  conventions  will  be 
considered  as  having  passed  through 
their  various  parliamentary  stages  up  to 
the  point  of  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  ratification,  which  will  be  read 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolved  {two-third4  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein),  That  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
the  Convention  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Trinidad  and  Tobago  for  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the  preven- 
tion of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes 
on  income,  and  the  encouragement  of  Inter- 
national trade  and  Investment,  signed  at 
Port  of  Spain  on  December  22,  1966  (Execu- 
tive F.  90th  Congress.  Ist  Session) . 

Resolved  {two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein).  That  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
the  Supplementary  Convention  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Canada,  signed 
at  Washington  on  October  25,  1966,  further 
modifying  and  supplementing  the  conven- 
tion and  accompanying  protocol  of  March  4, 
1942,  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation 
and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  In  the 
case  of  Income  taxes,  as  modified  by  the 
supplementary  conventions  of  June  12,  1950, 
and  August  8.  1956  (Executive  B,  9(Mh  Con- 
gress, 1st  Session) . 


November  2,  1967 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  confirmed 


NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  Senate  is  in  executive  session  I  ask 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  beginning  with  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  OF  MEDICINE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Bruno  W.  Augensteln,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Regents.  National  Library  of  Medicine, 
Public  Health  Service,  for  a  term  ex- 
piring August  3,  1971. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC 
RETARY'S  DESK— IN  THE  PUBUC 
HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Public  Health 
Service,  which  had  been  placed  on  the 
Secretary's  desk. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
£usk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  notified  Immediately  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


POVERTY  PROGRAM  JEOPARDIZED 
BY  LACK  OF  FUNDS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Per- 
manent Investigations  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  has  just  begun  its 
extensive  investigation  Into  the  causes  of 
recent  riots  in  American  cities.  While 
many  factors  have  Interacted  to  cause 
this  urban  upheaval,  primary  among 
them  is  the  grinding  and  often  hopeless 
poverty  which  characterizes  the  life  of 
many  of  our  citizens. 

Three  years  ago,  we  took  bold  and 
Imaginative  steps  to  root  out  that  pov- 
erty and  we  have  Invested  billions  of  dol- 
lars In  programs  which  are  only  now 
beginning  to  bear  fruit.  Because  these 
efforts  are  so  vital  to  the  life  and  growth 
of  the  Nation,  and  because  they  have 
only  begun  to  expand  opportunities  and 
raise  the  level  of  human  dignity  of  the 
poor,  It  is  particularly  distressing  to  read 
in  this  morning's  New  York  Times  that 
the  very  existence  of  some  programs  is 
threatened  because  of  the  legislative  log- 
jam in  the  Congress. 

We  face  a  very  trj'ing  situation  on  the 
question  of  legislation  in  the  poverty 
field  because  the  authorizing  legislation 
is  tied  up  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  interim  resolution  permitting 
spending  at  last  year's  rate  is  deadlocked 
In  a  Senate-House  conference.  There  is 
the  gravest  danger  that  programs  so 
painfully  put  together  in  the  pwverty 
field  will  be  dismantled. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact,  as  stated  In 
the  news  article  to  which  I  have  referred, 
that  35  local  poverty  programs  serving 
500,000  ix>or  people  wlU  have  to  shut 
down  In  the  next  3  weeks  unless  Con- 
gress agrees  to  fund  them.  The  author- 
ity for  that  statement  Is  the  OEO  itself. 

Each  body  of  Congress  is  always  re- 
spectful of  the  other  body.  I  speak  most 
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respectfully.  I  express  only  the  deep 
hope  that  those  who  favor— and  they  are 
m  the  majority  in  both  Houses— the  con- 
unuaUon  of  the  war  on  poverty  should 
not  allow  disaster  to  strike  because  of 
sheer  inaction  and  inability  to  find  a  way 
out  of  the  current  deadlock;  first,  In  the 
other  body  through  authorizing  legisla- 
uon  and,  second,  in  the  matter  of  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  In  both  bodies. 
Yesterday,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op 


tlnulng  resolution"  expired  and  money  was 
cut  off. 

Asked  what  the  reaction  of  local  poverty 
boards  would  be  to  the  mounting  uncertainty 
and  confusion  In  Congress  about  the  future 
of  poverty  programs,  one  high  official  replied : 
•I  frankly  say  that  some  of  them  are  going 
to  say  'the  hell  with  It'  and  throw  In  the 
towel." 

SHAKY    MORALS    lOCND 

Don  I.  Wortman,  associate  director  for  op- 
erations for  community  action  programs, 
spoke  of  Increasingly  shakr  morale  in  Wash- 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  NORTH 
CASCADES  NATIONAL  PARK  AND 
ROSS  LAKE  NATIONAL  RECREA- 
TION AREA— DESIGNATION  OP 
THE  PASAYTEN  WILDERNESS— 
AND  MODIFICATION  OF  THE 
GLACIER  PEAK  WILDERNESS. 
STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 


Dortunlty  warned  that  38,600  boys  and     i^^on  and  in  the  fl'eid,  with  some  employes     No.  683,  Senate  1321. 
rirls  in  the  Job  Corps  wlU  shortly  be     '^^'^  ^  -       ..     rr,^„  r,r.^crr.r^.r^ 

without  money  for  food.  Community 
action  programs.  Including  one  in  Jer- 
sey City  which  serves  10,000  famUles  will 
be  forced  to  discontinue  operations,  and 
the  2,800  workers  at  agency  headquar- 
ters in  Washington  face  a  payless  pay- 
day on  November  14. 

Mr.  President,  we  could  experience  a 
mcjor  disaster  that  would  negate  and 
erode  from  under  our  feet  everything 
that  we  have  tried  to  do,  programs  for 
which  we  have  appropriated  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  which  has  been 
spent  with  excellent  results. 

It  is  like  building  a  bridge  with  one 
footing  missing.  If  the  programs  are 
dismantled  and  eroded,  it  will  cost  much 
more  money  to  restore  them,  if  they 
can  be  restored  at  all. 

The  enormous  disappointment  and 
frustration  of  the  poor  people  who  feel 
that  they  are  now  on  a  solid  road  is  a 
matter  which  ought  to  be  on  the  con- 
science of  everybody. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate — 
and  especially  those  in  the  House  of 
Representatives — to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment on  the  authorizing  legislation  so 
that  we  may  not,  by  sheer  inaction,  de- 
stroy the  very  thing  which  it  has  taken 
so  much  creativity  and  sacrifice  to  build. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  other  body 
to  Iceep  in  mind  the  potentially  disas- 
trous upheaval  which  would  be  caused 
by  the  failure  of  Congress  to  timely  ap- 
propriate the  necessary  funds,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  describing  the 
situation  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

fVKO  Lack  Pnm^  35  Povkett  Plans — Clos- 
ing in  3  Wiaxs  LncELT  Unlsss  Congress 

Acts 

(By  Nan  Robertson) 

Washington,  November  1. — Thlrty-flve  lo- 
cal poverty  programs  serving  600,000  poor 
people  will  have  to  shut  down  within  the 
next  three  weeks  unless  Congress  agrees  to 
fund  them,  the  antlpoverty  agency  said 
today. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  also 
warned  that  38,600  boys  and  girls  training  In 
Job  Corps  c&mpe  would  be  living  on  "off  the 
shelf"  supplies  such  as  food  until  Congress 
came  through  with  money. 

The  community  action  programs  In  Im- 
mediate danger,  which  may  have  to  close 
this  week.  Include  one  in  Jersey  City  that 
serves  10,000  families  and  spends  $2.3-mlUlon 
a  year. 

Meantime,  the  2,800  workers  at  agency 
headquarters  here  and  at  seven  regional  of- 
fices face  a  payless  payday  Nov.  14;  the  staff 
members  have  been  working  as  volunteers 
rtnce  Oct.  23,  when  a  Congressional    'con- 


looking  for  work  elsewhere.  Since  the  poverty 
agency's  authority  to  spend  has  ended,  at 
least  temporarUy,  Mr.  Wortman  said,  local 
programs  will  have  to  be  "balled  out"  by 
Mayors,  community  chests  or  sympathetic 
banks. 

Such  loans  could  not  legaUy  be  guaranteed 
by  the  Federal  Government  at  this  time. 

Normally,  about  75  local  commumty  action 
iigencles  out  of  1,056  across  the  nation  would 
come  up  for  refunding  during  November,  but 
about  40  have  some  money  left  to  keep  go- 
ing for  a  while,  Mr.  Wortman  said.  The  33 
that  have  almost  run  out  of  cash  would  have 
received  a  total  of  $28-mlllon  this  month 
from  the  Government. 

ALREADY    $2.76    MILLION    OWED 

Those  that  would  have  to  close  by  Friday 
of  this  week  Include  the  Jersey  City  proj- 
ect; the  Shasta  County  Community  Action 
program  In  Redding.  Calif.;  projects  In  Fre- 
mont County,  Mesa  County  and  San  Luis, 
Colo.;  Big  Sandy,  Ky.:  Baldwin,  Mich.;  and 
Manistee,  Mason,  Lake  and  Newago  Oounttee. 
also  In  Michigan. 

William  P.  Kelly,  director  of  the  Job  Corps, 
said  his  agency  already  owed  $2.75  million  to 
the  contractors  who  run  the  Job  Corps  cen- 
ters. That  agency  does  not  advance  money 
to  Its  contractors;  they  bill  the  Job  Corps  for 
goods  and  services  and  are  then  reimbursed. 

"How  long  they  will  be  willing  to  give  us 
the  credit  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,"  Mr. 
Kelly  said.  "But  you  have  to  remember.  If 
they  have  to  borrow  to  meet  their  bills,  we 
cannot  reimburse  them  for  the  interest  they 
must  pay.  This  cuts  down  on  their  already 
small  profit,  and  they  are  businessmen." 

In  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  134 
projects  In  which  39,000  young  people  are 
engaged  are  due  for  renewal  by  the  end  of 
this  month.  Twenty-six  should  have  been 
refunded  today. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  about  35  Southern  Demo- 
crats, most  of  them  hard-core  conservatives, 
caucused  this  afternoon  on  the  $2.6-blUlon 
House  poverty  authorization  bill.  They  were 
briefed  on  Its  particulars  by  Sam  M.  Gib- 
bons of  Florida,  a  key  member  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  which  re- 
ported out  the  bUl  Oct.  20.  It  is  scheduled 
to  go  to  the  House  floor  for  debate  early 
next  week. 

Mr.  Gibbons  reported  after  today's  meet- 
ing that  there  was  little  chance  that  the 
group  would  accept  the  bill  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. And  Thomas  G,  Abernethy  of 
Mississippi  said  as  he  entered  the  confer- 
ence room: 

"You  can  say  that  even  after  15  calls  from 
Head  SUrt  officials  of  the  preschool  poverty 
program,  I'm  stUl  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
bill." 

The  legislation  will  undoubtedly  run  into  a 
bitter  battle  on  the  Hou.se  floor.  One  mem- 
ber of  today's  Southern  caucus.  Walter  B. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  predicted  that  the 
antlpoverty  bill  would  be  "torn  apart"  next 
week  in  debate. 

Any  bill  passed  by  the  House  would  then 
face  an  even  stiffer  fight  in  Joint  House-Sen- 
ate conference  committee  sessions.  The  Sen- 
ate passed  a  strong  antlpoverty  bill,  author- 
izing $2.26  billion  in  funds  for  the  agency, 
early  last  month. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  cS.  1321) 
to  establish  the  North  Cascades  National 
Park  and  Ross  Lake  National  Recreation 
Area,  to  designate  the  Pasayten  Wilder- 
ness and  to  modify  the  Glacier  Peak  Wil- 
derness, in  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
for  other  purposes.       

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2,  line  7,  after  the  word 
"numbered"  strike  out  "NP  CAS  7000," 
and  insert  "NP-CAS-7002,";  in  line  8, 
after  the  word  "dated"  strike  out  "Febru- 
ary" and  Insert  "October";  in  the  head- 
ing in  line  13  after  the  word  "lake". 
Insert  "and  laki  chelan";  In  the  head- 
ing In  line  14,  after  the  word  "ucrea- 
TioN"  strike  out  "aria"  and  Insert 
"AREAS";  on  page  3,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  1.  strike  out  "  'national  recreation 
area'  ",  and  Insert  "  'Rose  Lake  National 
Recreation  Area'";  after  line  2,  Insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows : 

Sw:.  202.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  public 
outdoor  recreation  use  and  enjoyment  of 
portions  of  the  Stehekln  River  and  Lake 
Chelan,  together  with  the  surrounding  lands, 
and  for  the  conservation  of  the  scenic,  scien- 
tific, historic,  and  other  values  contributing 
to  public  enjoyment  of  such  lands  and  wa- 
ters, there  Is  hereby  established,  subject  to 
valid  existing  rights,  the  Lake  Chelan  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  (hereinafter  referred 
to  in  this  Act  as  the  "recreation  area") ,  The 
waters  within  the  area  designated  "Lake 
Chelan  National  Recreation  Area"  on  the 
map  referred  to  In  section  101  of  this  Act. 

In  line  17,  after  the  word  "recreation', 
strike  out  "area",  and  insert  "areas,"; 
in  line  20,  after  the  word  "or"  where  it 
appears  the  second  time,  strike  out  "ex- 
change.", and  Insert  "exchange,  except 
that  he  may  not  acquire  any  such  Inter- 
ests within  the  recreation  areas  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner,  so  long  as  the 
lands  are  devoted  to  uses  compatible 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.":  on  page 
4,  line  4.  after  the  word  "recreation" 
strike  out  "area"  and  Insert  "areas";  in 
line  6,  after  the  word  "recreation"  strike 
out  "area"  and  insert  "areas";  in  line  12, 
after  the  word  "recreation"  strike  out 
the  word  "area"  and  insert  "areas";  in 
line  24,  after  the  word  "recreation" 
strike  out  "area,"  and  insert  "areas,":  on 
page  5,  line  20,  after  the  word  "recrea- 
tion" strike  out  the  word  "area"  and  In- 
.■^ert  "areas";  on  page  6,  line  5.  after  the 
'Aord  "recreation"  strike  out  the  word 
"area,"  and  Insert  "areas,";  In  line  12, 
after  the  word  "recreation"  strike  out  the 
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word  "area,"  and  insert  "axeas, ";  in  line 
15,  after  the  word  "such"  insert  'rea- 
sonable"; in  line  18,  after  the  word  "rec- 
reation", strike  out  "area"  and  insert 
"areas";  at  the  beginning  of  line  22. 
strike  out  the  word  'area"  and  insert 
"areas";  on  page  7,  line  2.  after  the  word 
"recreation"  strike  out  the  word  "area." 
and  insert  "areas.";  in  line  9,  after  the 
word  "recreation"  strike  out  "area"  and 
Insert  "areas";  in  line  13,  after  the  word 
"the"  strike  out  "boundary"  and  iiisert 
"boundaries";  in  line  14,  after  the  word 
"recreation"  strike  out  "area"  and  in- 
sert 'areas" ;  after  line  23  Insert : 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  not  permit  the 
construction  or  use  of  any  road  within  the 
park  which  would  provide  vehicular  access 
from  the  Nortli  Crosa  State  Highway  to  the 
Stehelcln  Road.  Neither  shall  he  permit  the 
construction  or  use  ot  any  permanent  road 
which  would  provide  vehicular  access  be- 
tween May  Creek  and  Hozomeen  along  the 
east  side  of  Ross  Lake. 

On  page  8,  line  9,  after  the  word  "rec- 
reation", strike  out  "area"  and  insert 
"areas"  in  line  15,  after  the  word  "recrea- 
tion", strike  out  "area"  and  insert 
"areas";  after  line  23,  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

Sec.  503.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  adversely  or  to  authorize 
any  Federal  agency  to  take  any  action  that 
would  affect  adversely  any  rights  or  privileges 
of  the  State  of  Washington  In  property 
within  the  Ross  Lake  National  Recreation 
Area  which  Is  being  utilized  for  the  North 
Cross  State  Highway. 

On  page  9,  at  the  beginning  of  line  '5. 
change  the  section  number  from  "503" 
to  "504";  in  line  8,  after  the  word  "rec- 
reation" strike  out  "area"  and  insert 
"areas";  in  line  9.  after  the  word  "rec- 
reation", strike  out  "area"  and  insert 
"areas";  in  line  10,  after  the  word  "for", 
insert  "public  use  facilities  and  for";  in 
line  14,  after  the  word  "two"  strike  out 
"Secretaries."  and  insert  "Secretaries, 
and  such  public  use  facilities,  including 
interpretive  centers,  visitor  contact  sta- 
tions, lodges,  campsites,  and  ski  lifts, 
shall  be  constructed  according  to  a  plan 
agreed  upon  by  the  two  Secretaries."; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  18,  change  the 
section  number  from  "504"  to  "505";  in 
line  22,  after  the  word  "recreation"  strike 
out  "area"  and  insert  "areas.";  and  at 
the  beginning  of  line  23,  change  the  sec- 
tion number  from  "505"  to  "506";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

■mXE  I — NOBTH  CASCADES  NATIONAL  PARK 

Sec.  101.  On  order  to  preserve  for  the  bene- 
fit, use,  and  Inspiration  of  preeent  and  fut^^re 
generations  certain  majestic  mountain 
scenery,  snow  fields,  glaciers,  alpine  meadows, 
and  other  unique  natural  features  In  the 
North  Cascade  Mountains  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  there  Is  hereby  established,  sub- 
ject to  valid  existing  rights,  the  North  Cas- 
cades National  Park  (hereinafter  referred  to 
In  this  Act  as  the  "pwjk") .  The  park  shall 
consist  of  the  lands,  waters,  and  Interests 
therein  within  the  area  designated  "national 
park"  on  the  map  entitled  "Proposed 
Management  Units,  North  Cascades,  Wash- 
ington." numbered  NP-CAS-7002,  and  dated 
October  1967.  The  map  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  inspection  In  the  office 
of  the  Director,  National  Park  Service,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  In  the  office  of 


the    Chief.    Forest    Service,    Department    of 
Agriculture. 

■nTLB  II ROSS  LAKE  AND  LAKE  CHELAN  NATIONAL 

RECREATION  AREAS 

Sec.  201.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  pub- 
lic outdoor  recreation  use  and  enjoyment  of 
portions  of  the  Skagit  River  and  Ross,  Diablo, 
and  Gorge  Lakes,  together  with  the  sur- 
rounding lands,  and  for  the  conservation  of 
the  scenic,  scientific,  historic,  and  other 
values  contributing  to  public  enjoyment  of 
such  lands  and  waters,  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished, subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
Ross  Lake  National  Recreation  Area  ( herein- 
after referred  to  In  this  Act  as  the  'recrea- 
tion area").  The  recreation  area  shall  con- 
sist of  the  lands  and  waters  within  the  area 
designated  "Ross  Lake  National  Recreation 
Area"  on  the  map  referred  to  in  section  101 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  202.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  public 
outdoor  recreation  use  and  enjoyment  of 
portions  of  the  Stehekln  River  and  Lake 
Chelan,  together  with  the  surrounding  lands, 
and  for  the  conservation  of  the  scenic,  scien- 
tific, Wstorlc,  and  other  values  contributing 
to  public  enjoyment  of  such  lands  and 
waters,  there  Is  hereby  established,  subject 
to  valid  existing  rights,  the  Lake  Chelan  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  (hereinafter  referred 
to  In  this  Act  as  the  "recreation  area").  The 
recreation  area  shall  consist  of  the  lands  and 
waters  within  the  area  designated  "Lake 
Chelan  National  Recreation  Area"  on  the  map 
referred  to  in  section  101  of  this  Act. 

TITLI    in LAND    ACQUISITION 

Sec.  301.  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
park  and  recreation  areas,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  In  this 
Act  as  the  "Secretary")  may  acquire  lands, 
waters,  and  Interests  therein  by  donation, 
pxirchase  with  donated  or  appropriated  funds, 
or  exchange,  except  that  he  may  not  acquire 
any  such  Interests  within  the  recreation  areas 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  so  long  as 
the  lands  are  devoted  to  uses  compatible 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Lands  owned  by 
the  State  of  Washington  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof  may  be  acquired  only  by 
donation.  Federal  property  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  park  and  recreation  areas  Is 
hereby  transferred  to  the  administrative 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  for  administra- 
tion by  him  as  part  of  the  park  and  recrea- 
tion areas.  The  national  forest  land  within 
such  boundaries  Is  hereby  eliminated  from 
the  national  forests  within  which  It  was  here- 
tofore located. 

Sec  302.  In  exercising  his  authority  to  ac- 
quire property  by  exchange,  the  Secretary 
may  accept  title  to  any  non-Pederal  prop- 
erty within  the  boundaries  of  the  park  and 
recreation  areas  and  In  exchange  therefor  he 
may  convey  to  the  grantor  of  such  property 
any  federally  owned  property  under  his  Juris- 
diction in  the  State  of  Washington  which  he 
classifies  as  suitable  for  exchange  or  other 
disposal.  The  values  of  the  properties  so  ex- 
changed either  shall  be  approximately  equal, 
or  if  they  are  not  approximately  equal  the 
values  shall  be  equalized  by  the  payment  of 
cash  to  the  grantor  or  to  the  Secretary  as 
the  circumstances  require. 

Sec.  303.  Any  owner  of  property  acquired  by 
the  Secretary  which  on  the  date  of  acquisi- 
tion is  used  for  agricultural  or  single-family 
residential  purposes,  or  for  commercial  pur- 
poses which  he  finds  are  compatible  with  the 
use  and  development  of  the  park  or  the  rec- 
reation areas,  may,  as  a  condition  of  such 
acquisition,  retain  the  right  of  use  and  oc- 
cupancy of  the  property  for  the  same  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  used  on  such  date,  for 
a  period  ending  at  the  death  of  the  owner 
or  the  death  of  his  spwuse,  whichever  occurs 
later,  or  for  a  fixed  term  of  not  to  exceed 
twenty-five  years,  whichever  the  owner  may 
elect.  Any  right  so  retained  may  during  Its 
existence  be  transferred  or  assigned.  Any 
right  so  retained  may  be  terminated  by  the 


Secretary  at  any  time  after  the  date  upon 
which  any  use  of  the  property  occurs  which 
he  finds  is  a  use  other  than  one  which  existed 
on  the  date  of  acquisition.  In  the  event  the 
Secretary  terminates  a  right  of  use  and  oc- 
cupancy under  this  section,  he  shall  pay  to 
the  owner  of  the  right  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  portion  of  said  right  which  remaliu 
unexpired  on  the  date  of  termination. 

TITLE    IV ADMINISTR.\T1VE    PROVISIONS 

Sec  401.  The  Secretary  shall  administer 
the  park  In  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1-4) 
as  amended  and  supplemented. 

Sec.  402.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  admin- 
ister the  recreation  areas  in  a  manner  which 
In  his  Judgment  will  best  provide  for  (i) 
public  outdoor  recreation  benefits;  (2)  con- 
servation of  scenic,  scientific,  historic,  and 
other  values  contributing  to  public  enjoy- 
ment; and  (3)  such  management,  utiliza- 
tion, and  disposal  of  renewable  natural  re- 
sources and  the  continuation  of  such  exist- 
ing uses  and  developments  as  will  promote 
or  are  compatible  with,  or  do  not  significantly 
impair,  public  recreation  and  conservation 
of  the  scenic,  scientific,  historic,  or  other 
values  contributing  to  public  enjoyment.  In 
administering  the  recreation  areas,  the  Sec- 
retary may  utilize  such  statutory  authorities 
pertaining  to  the  administration  of  the  na- 
tional park  system,  and  such  statutory  au- 
thorities otherwise  available  to  him  for  the 
conservation  and  management  of  natural  re- 
sources as  he  deems  appropriate  for  recrea- 
tion and  preservation  purposes  and  for  re- 
source development  compatible  therewith. 

( b )  The  lands  within  the  recreation  areas, 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  are  hereby 
withdrawn  from  location,  entry,  and  patent 
under  the  United  States  nUnlng  laws.  The 
Secretary,  under  such  reasonable  regulations 
as  he  deems  appropriate,  may  permit  the  re- 
moval of  the  nonleasable  minerals  from  land* 
or  Interest  in  lands  within  the  recreaUon 
areas  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  section  10 
of  the  Act  of  August  4,  1939,  as  amended  (53 
Stat.  1196;  43  U.S.C.  387) ,  and  he  may  permit 
the  removal  of  leasable  minerals  from  lands 
or  Interests  In  lands  within  the  recreation 
areas  in  accordance  with  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  PebruEiry  25,  1920,  as  amended 
(30  U.8.C.  181  et  seq.) ,  or  the  Acquired  Lands 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  August  7,  1947  (30 
U.S.C.  351  et  seq.) ,  if  he  finds  that  such  dis- 
position would  not  have  significant  adverse 
effects  on  the  administration  of  the  recrea- 
tion areas. 

(c)  All  receipts  derived  from  permits  and 
leases  Issued  on  lands  or  interests  In  lands 
within  the  recreation  areas  under  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  February  25,  1920,  as  amended, 
or  the  Acquired  Lands  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  August  7,  1947,  shall  be  disposed  of  as  pro- 
vided in  the  applicable  Act;  and  receipts  from 
the  disposition  of  non-leasable  minerals 
within  the  recreation  areas  shall  be  disposed 
of  In  the  same  manner  as  moneys  received 
from  the  sale  of  public  lands. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting 
and  fishing  on  lands  and  waters  under  his 
Jurisdiction  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
recreation  areas  in  accordance  with  applica- 
ble laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  designate  zones  where,  and  estab- 
lish periods  when,  no  hunting  or  fishing  shall 
be  permitted  for  reasons  of  public  safety,  ad- 
ministration, fish  and  wildlife  management, 
or  public  use  and  enjoyment.  Except  In  emer- 
gencies, any  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  put  into 
effect  only  after  consultation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Game  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  not  permit  the 
construction  or  use  of  any  road  within  the 
park  which  would  provide  vehicular  access 
from  the  North  Cross  State  Highway  to  the 
Stehekln  Road.  Neither  shall  he  permit  the 
construction  or  use  of  any  permanent  road 
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•hicb  would  provide  vehicular  access  be- 
j^n  May  Creek  and  Hoeomeen  along  the 
gg^tslde  of  Ross  Lake. 

TITLE  V — SPECIAL   PROVISIONS 

601.  The  distributive  shares  of   the 


Ssc. 
-espectlve  counties  of  receipts  from  the  na- 
iional  forests  from  which  the  naUonal  park 
and  recreaUon  areas  are  created,  as  paid 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  May  23, 
1908  (35  Stat.  260),  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
5001,  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  elimination 
of  lands  from  such  national  forests  by  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Skc.  502.  Where  any  Federal  lands  included 
m  the  park  or  recreation  areas  are  legally  oc- 
cupied or  utilized  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  for  any  purpose,  pursuant  to  a  contract, 
lease,  permit,  or  license  issued  or  authorized 
by  any  department,  establishment,  or 
igency  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
Bball  permit  the  persons  holding  such  privi- 
leges to  continue  in  the  exercise  thereof, 
subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  thereof, 
(or  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  the  con- 
•jact.  lease,  permit,  or  license  or  for  such 
longer  period  of  time  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate. 

Sec  503.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  adversely  or  to  authorize 
any  Federal  agency  to  take  any  action  that 
would  affect  adversely  any  rights  or  privi- 
leges of  the  State  of  Washington  In  property 
within  the  Ross  Lake  National  Recreation 
Area  which  is  being  utilized  for  the  North 
Cross  State  Highway. 

Sec.  504.  Within  two  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  agree  on  the  designation  of  areas 
within  the  park  or  recreation  areas  or  within 
national  forests  adjacent  to  the  park  and 
recreation  areas  needed  for  public  use  facili- 
ties and  for  administrative  piuposes  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  respectively.  The  areas  so  des- 
ignated shall  be  administered  In  a  manner 
that  is  mutually  agreeable  to  the  two  Secre- 
taries, and  such  public  use  facilities,  Includ- 
ing Interpretive  centers,  visitor  contact  sta- 
tions, lodges,  campsites,  and  ski  lifts,  shall 
be  constructed  according  to  a  plan  agreed 
upon  by  the  two  Secretaries. 

Sec  505.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  supersede,  repeal,  modify,  or 
impair  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission  under  the  Federal  Power  Act 
i41  Stat.  1083),  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
791a  et  seq).  In  the  recreation  areas. 

Sec  506.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  titles  1  tlirotigh  V 
of  this  Act. 

TITLE    VI WILOEBNESS 

Sec  601.  (a)  In  order  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Wilderness  Act.  there  is  hereby 
designated,  subject  to  valid  existing  rights. 
the  Pasayten  Wilderness  within  and  as  a  part 
of  the  Okanogan  National  Forest  and  the 
Mount  Baker  National  Forest,  comprising  an 
area  of  about  five  hundred  thousands  acres 
lying  east  of  Ross  Lake,  as  generally  depicted 
m  the  area  designated  as  "Pasayten  Wilder- 
ness "  on  the  map  referred  to  in  section  101 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  previous  classification  of  the 
North  Cascades  Primitive  Area  Is  hereby 
abolished. 

Sec  602.  The  boundaries  of  the  Glacier 
Peak  Wilderness,  an  area  classified  as  such 
more  than  thirty  days  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  and  being  within 
and  a  part  of  the  Wenatchee  National  Forest 
and  the  Mount  Baker  National  Forest,  sub- 
ject to  valid  existing  rights,  are  hereby  ex- 
tended to  include  portions  of  the  Sulattle 
River  corridor  and  the  White  Chuck  River 
corridor  on  the  western  side  thereof,  com- 
prising areas  totaling  about  ten  thousand 
&cres.  as  depicted  In  the  area  designated  as 


"Additions  to  Glacer  Peak  Wilderness"  on  the 
map  referred  to  in  section  101  of  this  Act. 

Ssc.  603.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
this  Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  file  a  map  and  legal  description  of 
the  Pasayten  Wilderness  and  of  the  Glacier 
Peak  Wilderness,  as  hereby  modified,  with  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  such  descriptions  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  11  Included  In 
this  Act:  Prouided,  however.  That  correction 
of  clerical  or  t>-pographical  errors  in  such 
legal  descriptions  and  maps  may  be  made. 

(b)  Upon  the  fiUng  of  the  legal  descrip- 
tions and  maps  as  provided  for  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  the  Pasayten  Wilderness 
and  the  additions  to  the  Glacier  Peak  Wil- 
derness shall  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act  and  there- 
after shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  governing  areas  desig- 
nated by  that  Act  as  wilderness  areas,  except 
that  any  reference  in  such  provisions  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

Sec  604.  Within  two  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  review  the  area  within  the 
North  Cascades  National  Park,  Including  the 
Picket  Range  area  and  the  Eldorado  Peaks 
area,  and  shall  report  to  the  President.  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsections  3(c)  and  3(d)  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  (78  Stat.  890;  16  U.S.C. 
1132  (c|  and  (d) ),  his  recommendation  as  to 
the  suitability  or  nonsultabiuty  of  any  area 
within  the  park  for  preservation  as  wilder- 
ness and  any  designation  of  any  such  area 
as  a  wilderness  area  shall  be  accomplished  in 
accordance  with  said  subsections  of  the 
Wilderness  Act. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  personal  pleasui-e  that  I  bring 
before  the  Senate  the  bill  S.  1321,  au- 
thorizing establishment  of  the  North 
Cascades  National  Park,  the  Lake  Ross 
and  Lake  Chelan  National  Recreation 
Areas,  the  Pasayten  WUdemess,  and 
making  additions  to  the  Glacier  Peak 
Wilderness  In  the  State  of  Washington. 

The  North  Cascades  is  an  area  I  hiked 
and  explored  as  a  boy.  Each  time  I  re- 
turn I  gain  a  new  appreciation  of  its 
natural  beauty  and  it^  power  to  impress 
the  spirit. 

The  State  of  Washington  is  blessed 
with  a  man'elous  variety  of  resources, 
geography,  and  climate — from  the  rain 
forests  of  the  Olympic  Peninsula  on  the 
west  to  semi-arid  rangelands  on  the  east. 
Puget  Sound  is  the  great  natural  har- 
bor around  which  has  grown  the  metro- 
politan complex  inhabited  by  the  major- 
ity of  our  people.  The  mighty  Columbia 
River  is  the  aorta  of  our  State's  com- 
merce, agriculture,  and  industry.  But 
perhaps  the  most  distinctive  and  unfor- 
gettable feature  of  all  is  the  Cascade 
Mountain  Range  itself — ^the  watershed 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Eons  ago  a  massive  crustal  uplift  lit- 
erally turned  this  area  on  edge,  expos- 
ing granite  peaks  and  ridges  so  durable 
they  remain  today  largely  as  they  were 
following  retreat  of  the  great  glacier.  In 
more  recent  times,  volcanic  activity 
raised  the  bulky  cones  of  Baker.  Rainier, 
Adams,  and  St.  Helens — so  familiar  to 
all  Washingtonians. 

Because  the  high  Cascades  are  in  close 
proximltj'  to  flows  of  moist  air  from  the 
Pacific,  seasonal  precipitation  has  al- 
ways been  heavy  on  the  western  slopes. 


The  combination  of  climate  and  geog- 
raphy formed  gre«t  glaciers  which  have 
gouged  U-shaped  valleys  as  they  grind 
inexorably  toward  the  lowlands. 

The  result  is  an  imposing  display  of 
more  than  100  jagged  mountain  peaks 
which  rise  over  6,000  feet  from  the  floors 
of  surrounding  valleys.  Pressing  the  sides 
of  these  peaks  are  more  than  150  active 
glaciers.  Cradled  in  the  high  mountain 
country  are  hundreds  ol  icy  glacier-fed 
crystal-clear  lakes.  Alpine  meadows,  cas- 
cading streams,  and  evergreen-clad  val- 
leys decorate  the  scene.  The  National 
Park  Service  has  described  the  whole  as 
"an  array  of  alpine  scenerj'  unmatched 
in  the  United  States." 

The  first  white  men  to  penetrate  the 
North  Cascades  were  undoubtedly  trap- 
pers and  hunters — the  "mountain  men" 
who  captured  the  imagination  of  the 
land-hungrj-  East  in  the  mid-1800's. 
They  found  the  rugged  peaks,  mellow 
valleys,  glaciers,  cascading  streams,  and 
forested  foothills  much  as  they  exist 
today.  About  1850,  prospectors  found  gold 
and  other  metallic  ores  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  there  followed  a  surge  of 
miners  and  fortune  seekers.  Small  min- 
ing operations  sprung  into  existence  over 
much  of  the  area,  and  a  few  large  com- 
mercial mining  operations  extracted 
gold,  iron,  lead,  copper,  chromium,  and 
other  minerals,  making  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  economies  of  several 
communities. 

The  value  of  the  heavily  forested  foot- 
hills and  valleys  was  recognized  then,  but 
it  was  decades  before  large-scale  com- 
mercial logging,  which  characterizes  the 
industry  today,  was  begim. 

The  abundEint  supply  of  cold,  rushing 
water,  .argely  from  melting  snowfields 
and  glaciers,  has  become  an  important 
source  of  hydroelectric  power.  The  first 
hydroelectric  project  in  the  North  Cas- 
cades was  the  Gorge  Dam  powerhouse, 
built  In  1924  by  Seattle  City  Light,  the 
municipal  utility  of  Washington's  largest 
city.  Since  that  time,  some  20  additional 
projects  have  been  constructed  in  the 
area,  including  works  at  Lake  Chelan  and 
the  dams  which  created  Ross  Lake  and 
Diablo  Lake 

The  lands  in  the  North  Cascades  be- 
came part  of  the  public  domain  when  the 
United  States  established  title  to  the 
Oregon  Territory  in  1846.  In  the  1890's 
most  of  these  lands  were  placed  in  forest 
preserves,  and  from  these  preserves  the 
Mount  Rainier  National  Park  was  created 
in  1899.  In  1905  the  preserves  were  traois- 
ferred  from  the  General  Land  qfflce  In 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  %d  the 
newly  created  Forest  Service  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  were  made 
I>art  of  the  national  forest  system.  One 
year  later,  the  first  proposal  for  a  na- 
tional park  In  the  North  Cascades 
was  set  forth  by  the  Mazamas  Club  for 
the  Lake  Chelan  region.  In  the  61  years 
since,  there  have  been  many  proposals, 
some  introduced  in  Congress  as  park  bills. 
In  1937  the  National  Park  Service  made 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  area  and 
reported  that — 

Such  a  Cascade  park  would  outrank  in  Its 
scenic,  recreational,  and  wildlife  values  any 
existing  national  park  and  any  other  pos- 
sibility for  such  a  park  within  the  United 
States. 
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The  study  report  of  the  North  Cas- 
cades study  team,  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  1963.  stated : 

Here  occurs  the  most  breathtaklngly  beau- 
tiful and  spectacular  mountain  scenery  In 
the  *8  contlnguous  States. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  bill  before  us  is  not  an  ordinary 
or  even  an  extraordinary  national  park 
bill.  It  Is  truly  a  regional  bill.  The  com- 
mittee, in  its  hearings  and  Investigations, 
verified  the  findings  of  the  study  team 
that  the  greatest  potential  for  this  rela- 
tively untouched  region  was  outdoor  rec- 
reation. To  be  sure  many  persons  differed 
In  specifics  as  to  how  this  potential  should 
best  be  managed,  but  there  was  wide- 
spread agreement  that  protective  ad- 
ministration was  needed. 

I  believe  the  administration  and  the 
committee  have  pieced  together  a  com- 
plex of  management  units  which  will  keep 
this  area  forever  a  scenic  masterpiece. 
The  rugged  Picket  Range — Mount  Shuk- 
san  area  and  the  Eldorado  Peaks  area — 
the  mountain  wilderness  heartland — will 
comprise  the  North  Cascades  National 
Park.  The  park  wlU  encompass  504,500 
acres,  which  will  be  studied  In  accordance 
with  provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act  for 
specific  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
for  wilderness  classification  within  the 
park. 

The  Ross  Lake  National  Recreation 
Area  will  include  the  awe-inspiring 
Skagit  River  Valley,  with  its  beautiful 
reservoirs  reflecting  the  snowcapped  sur- 
rounding mountains.  Traversing  this 
105,000-acre  national  recreation  area 
will  be  the  North  Cross  State  highway, 
now  under  construction.  The  only  trans- 
mountain  highway  in  the  area  affected 
by  the  bill.  It  will  bring  millions  of 
visitors  from  West  and  East.  Specific 
language  in  S.  1321  makes  it  clear  that 
this  highway  will  remain  under  the  un- 
hampered jurisdiction  and  control  of  the 
State  of  Washington. 

The  lower  Stehekin  River  Valley  and 
the  northerrmiost  banks  of  Lake  Chelan 
will  be  In  the  Lake  Chelan  National  Rec- 
reation Area  of  some  62,000  acres.  Access 
to  this  pristine  and  lightly  inhabited 
valley  is  by  foot,  horseback,  air  or  on  the 
waters  of  the  fJord-Uke  Lake  Chelan.  No 
road  from  the  outside  penetrates  the 
area,  and  specific  language  in  the  bill  is 
designed  to  maintain  the  character  of 
the  Stehekin  Valley  by  prohibiting  road 
access.  Lake  Chelan,  some  1,500  feet  deep 
and  55  miles  long,  lies  in  a  glacial  gorge 
8,500  feet  deep  from  ridge  crest  to  lake 
bottom. 

To  the  east  of  the  Ross  Lake  National 
Recreation  Area  is  the  remainder  of  what 
has  been  until  now  the  North  Cascades 
Primitive  Area.  The  bill  would  designate 
this  520,000  acres  of  the  Pasayten  Wil- 
derness under  the  continued  manage- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  This 
roadless  area  has  enjoyed  protective 
designation  since  1935,  when  It  was  desig- 
nated a  primitive  area  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  The  geology  of  this  wil- 
derness is  somewhat  mellower  than  that 
within  the  park  and  recreation  areas,  and 
the  climate  Is  drier.  The  Pasayten  has 
long  been  a  favorite  area  for  backpack- 


ers, packtrain  trips,  and  wildemesa  big- 
game  hunting. 

To  the  south  of  the  North  Cascades 
National  Park  and  the  Lake  Chelan  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  Is  the  Glacier 
Peak  Wilderness  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  confirmed 
with  the  passage  of  the  Wilderness  Act 
of  1964.  The  bill  would  add  some  10,000 
acres  to  this  wilderness  to  Include  addi- 
tional portions  of  two  river  corridors — 
the  Sulattle  and  White  Chuck. 

Language  in  the  committee  report  ex- 
presses the  committee's  concern  that  the 
approaches  to  the  Glacier  Peak  Wilder- 
ness just  west  of  the  additions  In  the  bill 
-should  be  managed  by  the  Forest  Service 
under  their  landscape  management  pol- 
icy to  assure  a  scenic  buffer  for  entrance 
to  the  wilderness. 

The  committee  adopted  a  number  of 
amendments  which  dealt  with  matters 
brought  to  our  attention  in  the  extensive 
public  hearings  conducted  on  this  legis- 
lation. The  North  Cascades  study  team 
itself  conducted  on-the-scene  hearings 
in  Wenatchee,  Mount  Vernon,  and  Seat- 
tle in  October  1963.  Following  submis- 
sion of  the  study  team  report,  I  pre- 
sided at  a  2-day  Interior  Committee 
hearing  in  Seattle  at  which  several 
himdred  witnesses  appeared  or  submitted 
statements.  The  transcript  of  this  hear- 
ing was  made  available  to  the  adminis- 
tration for  consideration  in  drafting 
legislation. 

After  introduction  of  the  bill  by  my 
senior  colleague.  Senator  MAGNtrsoN,  and 
me.  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Subcom- 
mittee under  the  able  chairmanship  of 
the  Senior  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible]  conducted  hearings  In  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  in  April  of  this  year  and  at 
Seattle,  Mount  Vernon,  and  Wenatchee 
in  May.  A  field  inspection  of  the  area 
was  undertaken  at  the  time  of  the  May 
hearings  so  members  of  the  committee 
could  view  in  person  the  magnificence 
and  uniqueness  of  the  area  affected  by 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  major  amendments 
adopted  by  the  committee  included 
changing  the  proposed  status  of  the  lower 
Stehekin  Valley  area  to  national  rec- 
reation area  rather  than  including  it 
within  the  park.  The  most  important 
result  of  this  change  will  be  continuation 
of  the  historic  lase  of  this  area  for  hunt- 
ing. In  addition,  recreation  area  status 
will  be  more  compatible  with  the  exist- 
ing private  landownership  in  the  area 
and  with  the  development  of  improved 
fishing  opportunities  by  the  Washington 
State  Etepartment  of  Game. 

Language  in  the  bill  gives  statutory  au- 
thority to  the  policy  of  the  National 
Park  Service  that  it  will  not  acquire 
lands  within  the  Lake  Chelan  and  Ross 
Lake  Recretation  Areas  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner  so  long  as  existing 
uses  of  these  private  lands  are  not 
altered  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with 
the  recreation  area  purpose. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  enter  into  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  Washington  State 
Department  of  Game  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  fish  and  game  resources  of 
the  recreation  areas.  The  committee  re- 
port further  states  the  committee's  ex- 
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pectation  that  such  an  agreement  will  be 
made.  A  State  hunting  license  will  be  re- 
quired within  the  recreation  areas  and 
a  State  fishing  license  in  both  the  recrea- 
tion areas  and  the  North  Cas«ides  Na- 
tional Park. 

Subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  8 
1321.  Seattle  City  Light  filed  an  applica- 
tion with  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
to  construct  a  storage  reservoir  on  Thun- 
der Creek  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
proposed  national  park.  The  committee 
has  readjusted  the  boundaries  to  In- 
clude this  site  within  the  Ross  Lake  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  not  prejudging  the  issues  which 
will  be  before  the  FPC.  While  this  appli- 
cation Is  pending  and  in  the  event  the 
FPC  determines  that  a  licerise  will  not 
be  granted,  the  committee  expects  this 
area  to  be  administered  by  the  National 
Park  Service  as  If  it  were  within  the 
park  boundaries.  The  Congress  may  wish 
to  reconsider  this  matter  In  the  future  in 
the  light  of  future  circumstances. 

The  committee  adopted  an  amendment 
adding  to  the  new  Pasayten  Wilderness 
Area  some  22.000  acres  to  the  east  in  the 
Windy  Peak-Horseshoe  Basin  area  which 
were  not  Included  In  the  original  bill.  Re- 
cent  information  from  the  Forest  Service 
indicated  that  previous  estimates  of  tim- 
ber volume  In  that  area  were  inaccurate 
On  the  basis  of  the  new  information,  the 
committee  concluded  that  the  highest 
and  best  use  of  that  area  would  be  under 
wilderness  management. 

The  committee  also  extended  the 
boimdaries  of  the  Ross  Lake  National 
Recreation  Area  to  the  west  down  the 
Skagit  River  to  include  approximately 
4,200  acres  encompassing  the  site  of  the 
proposed  Chopper  Creek  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir of  Seattle  City  Light.  This  is  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  request  from  the  munic- 
ipal utility  that  the  entire  dam  and  res- 
ervoir site,  rather  than  just  a  portion,  be 
within  the  recreation  area. 

The  committee  added  language  in  the 
bill  requiring  joint  studies  by  the  Agri- 
culture Department  and  Interior  De- 
partment of  opportunities  for  develop- 
ment of  public  use  facilities.  Particular 
reference  Is  made  to  ski  lifts,  and  the 
committee  report  points  out  the  desirable 
sites  for  ski  development  may  be  found 
on  the  periphery  of  the  national  park, 
within  the  recreation  areas,  or  in  ad- 
jacent areas  of  the  national  forest.  These 
areas  should  be  studied  and  developed  on 
a  cooperative  basis.  As  far  as  I  am  aware, 
this  is  the  first  time  that  a  national  park 
authorization  bill  has  included  specific 
authorization  for  the  construction  of 
permanent  ski  lifts.  This  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  park  policy.  Permanent  ski 
lifts  are  operating  already  In  Rocky 
Mountain,  Yosemite,  and  Lassen  Nation- 
al Parks. 

A  number  of  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions in  testimony  before  the  committee 
advocated  adding  more  of  the  Csiscade 
River  Valley  to  the  park.  The  committee 
did  not  adopt  this  proposal.  However,  it 
is  the  committee's  understanding  that 
Forest  Service  plans  call  for  manage- 
ment of  the  scenic  approach  to  the  park 
through  tills  scenic  valley  under  their 
landscape  management  policy.  Similarly, 
the  committee  has  recognized  the  plans 
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and  policy  of  the  Forest  Service  to  man- 
age the  Mount  Baker  recreation  area  and 
the  Granite  Creek  area  in  like  manner. 

Mr  President,  the  committee  report 
deals  at  length  with  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  impact  of  S.  1321  on 
commercial  and  Industrial  activity.  This 
Is  a  valid  concern  in  my  State,  where  the 
forest  products  industrj'  is  so  Important 
to  us  and  where  mining  may  have  great 

potential.  v.-  u   u 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service,  which  has 
managed  and  guarded  this  area  so  ably 
for  many  years,  has  provided  Informa- 
tion, set  forth  in  the  committee  report, 
which  indicates  their  view  that  passage 
of  this  legislation  will  not  result  in  a 
net  decrease  in  commercial  timber  avail- 
able to  the  Industry,  There  are  no  operat- 
ing mines  within  the  area  affected  by  tills 
bill, 

Mr.  President.  S.  1321  represents  the 
results  of  exhaustive  study  and  wide  air- 
ing of  the  conservation  issues  Involved, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  the  bill 
as  recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Before  I  conclude  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  state  that  the  main  staff  responsibility 
for  the  pending  measure  has  been  carried 
by  my  able  administrative  assistant.  Mr. 
Sterling  Munro.  It  was  his  skill  and  ex- 
pertise that  made  possible  the  unanimous 
vote  of  approval  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  In  aU  of  this 
activity,  he  was  ably  assisted  by  the  com- 
mittee staff  director,  Mr.  Jerry  T.  Verk- 
ler,  and  our  professional  staff  expert  on 
forestry  matters,  Mr.  Richard  K.  Grls- 
wold. 

My  distinguished  senior  colleague  [Mr. 
Macntjson]  Is  in  the  State  of  Wasliing- 
ton  today  on  official  business  and  regrets 
his  not  being  able  to  be  present  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  connection  with 
the  pending  measure.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  statement  by  Senator 
M.^GNUsoN  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senatob  Magnttson 

The  United  States  Is  at  that  stage  of  Its 
development  where  affirmative  action  must 
be  taken  to  preserve  for  posterity  a  part  of 
the  nation's  natural  resources.  It  Is  Impera- 
tive that  this  acUon  be  taken  now  before  In- 
dustrial expansion,  together  with  population 
growth,  make  such  preservation  an  Impossi- 
bUlty. 

It  was  for  these  basic  reasons  that  I  was 
very  happy  to  join  with  Senator  Jackson  in 
co-sponsoring  the  North  Cascades  Park  bill 
this  year. 

Senator  Jackson  and  the  Committee  on 
Interior  have  been  deluged  with  suggestions 
from  hunters,  conservationists,  fishermen. 
loggers,  homeowners,  farmers,  skiers,  mining 
companies,  highway  builders,  and  disinter- 
ested, but  concerned,  citizens.  Each  group 
naturally  had  Its  own  Ideas  on  how  this 
area  of  the  country  should  be  utilized.  The 
task  of  the  Interior  Committee  was  extremely 
difficult  and  It  was  probably  impossible  for 
anyone  to  develop  legislation  which  would 
accommodate  all  those  who  have  an  Interest 
la  the  North  Cascades.  Despite  the  monu- 
mental obstacles,  the  Committee  under  the 
leadership  of  Its  very  dlsUngulshed  Chair- 
man, has  produced  a  very  fine  bill.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  conceive  of  any  legislation 
covering  this  part  of  the  country  which 
xould  better  serve  the  public  interest. 


Let  me  briefly  run  through  some  of  the 
positive  contributions  which  this  legislation 
will  make. 

The  establishment  of  the  Lake  Chelan  Na- 
tional Recreational  Area  wlU  preserve  for  the 
hunters  of  the  country  an  area  which  has 
been  traditionally  open  to  hunting.  The  des- 
ignation of  this  area  as  a  recreational  area 
will  also  assist  In  preserving  the  rights  of 
those  homeowners  who  now  live  there.  In 
addition,  of  course,  the  remainder  of  the 
public  will  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  which  accrue  from  visiting  the 
area. 

The  bin.  while  protecting  a  beautiful  part 
of  the  State  from  any  man-made  violation, 
win  not  Include  within  its  boundaries  any 
traditional  grazing  areas  which  farmers  in 
the  State  of  Washington  have  customarily 
used. 

The  development  of  new  ski  areas  will  be 
enhanced  by  this  legislation. 

For  those  who  are  intereeted  In  preserving 
some  of  the  most  untamed  and  unmolested 
parts  of  the  region,  the  bill  will  add  consid- 
erable acreage  to  the  Pasayten  Wildemesa 
area. 

The  addition  of  the  Roes  Lake  and  Lake 
Chelan  Recreation  Areas  wlU  provide  logging 
companies  with  a  new  source  of  timber 
which  may  be  harvested  under  certain  con- 
trolled conditions. 

With  these  very  brief  comments,  I  would 
like  to  say  again  that  I.  for  one,  certainly 
appreciate  the  arduous  task  which  was  un- 
dertaken by  Senator  Jackson  and  the  Inte- 
rior Committee  and  I  commend  them  for 
discharging  their  obligation  to  the  Nation 
and  to  the  Senate  In  such  an  outstanding 
manner. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr,  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  able  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  on  the  pending  bill  reads, 
In  part: 

The  proposed  North  Cascades  National 
Park  and  the  Ross  Lake  and  Lake  CJhelan 
National  Recreation  Areas  encompass  an  ar- 
ray of  alpine  scenery  unmatched  In  the 
United  SUtes.  Deep  glaciated  canyons,  more 
than  150  active  glaciers,  hundreds  of  jagged 
peaks,  mountain  lakes,  and  plant  commu- 
niUes  characterize  this  section  of  the  Cas- 
cade Range. 

It  was  30  years  ago  that  a  compre- 
hensive study  was  first  undertaken  by 
agents  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  possibility  of 
creating  a  park  in  California's  sister 
State  of  Washington.  The  able  Senator 
from  Washington,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs [Mr.  Jackson]  indicated  earlier  in 
his  comments  to  the  Senate  that  the  pro- 
posal encompassed  in  S.  1321  is  a  re- 
gional one  rather  than  one  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  single  State  alone.  I  agree. 

I  want  to  say  for  the  people  of  the 
country  and  those  who  follow  that  this 
is  a  week  in  the  U.S.  Senate  when  his- 
tory surely  will  have  been  made.  The  two 
Senators  from  Washington  have  Intro- 
duced legislation  which  not  only  obtained 
linanimous  approval  by  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  but  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
by  all  of  us  who  listened  in  committee 
to  the  testimony  of  those  who  came  for- 
ward to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  bill. 

Yesterday  the  Senate  approved  the 
creation  of  a  majestic  redwood  park  for 


all  the  people  of  the  country.  Today  the 
Senate  is  about  to  approve  a  park  of 
similar  majesty  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  people  now  and  hereafter.  I 
merely  wish  to  spread  on  the  Record,  as 
one  who  sits  on  the  minority  side,  that 
this  is  the  kind  of  action  that  surpasses 
any  partisan  or  political  concern.  I  am 
honored  to  stand  beside  my  colleague, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  for  this 
brief  moment  to  urge  speedy  approval 
of  the  bill  which  he  and  his  colleague 
from  Washington  have  introduced. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  wish  to  express  my  deep  appre- 
ciation for  the  leadership  and  support 
that  have  been  provided  by  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  California  In  the 
work  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  with  special  reference  to 
the  preservation  of  our  great  natural 
resources.  I  must  say  that  the  bill  passed 
yesterday  and  the  bill  we  are  considering 
today,  and  a  long  Ust — and  I  think  it  Is 
an  impressive  list — of  national  park, 
wilderness  area,  and  recreation  area  bills, 
have  been  made  possible  by  the  special 
efforts  of  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  our  committee. 

We  have  been  able  to  report  these  bills 
on  a  purely  bipartisan  basis,  and  the 
bills  have  been  thoroughly  reviewed  and 
carefully  examined.  The  result  has  been 
that  our  votes  In  committee,  with  scarce- 
ly an  exception,  have  been  unanimous. 

The  able  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Parks  and  Recreation,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible]  has  done  yeoman  work.  He 
has  had  to  carry  the  brunt  of  long  and 
tedious  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  tlie  policy  oi 
our  committee  in  cormectlon  with  the 
establishment  of  such  outdoor  areas  as 
national  parks,  recreation  areas,  and  sea- 
shores, to  hold  hearings  In  the  affected 
areas.  This  is  not  an  easy  task.  As  I  say, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada  has  car- 
ried the  brunt  of  that  requirement  that 
has  been  laid  down  by  the  committee. 
We  have  In  each  Instance  had  the  bene- 
fit of  the  testimony  of  witnesses  from  the 
Involved  areas.  I  think  this  has  made  for 
better  legislation. 

Among  the  results  of  field  hearings 
has  been,  in  many  cases,  special  provision 
to  take  care  of  people  who  have  cottages 
or  homes  in  the  areas  to  be  Included 
within  a  national  forest  or  recreation 
area.  This  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
Cape  Cod  formula.  The  very  equitable 
result  has  been  that  people  who  have 
lived  In  these  areas  for  a  long  time  are 
able  to  continue  their  habitat  as  long  as 
there  is  no  change  in  the  use  of  the  prop- 
erty which  is  contrary  to  the  purposes  of 
the  established  area. 

This  policy  has  been  worked  out  as  the 
result  of  a  special  effort  made  by  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  very  much  en- 
Joyed  working  with  my  able  counterpart 
on  the  c<Mnmittee,  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Ku- 
cHELl.  I  think  this  Congress  and  previ- 
ous Congresses  can  take  great  pride  In 
the  long  list  of  constructive  bills  that 
have  been  passed  that  will  affect  mil- 
lions of  Americans  for  generations  to 
come  by  virtue  of  Congress  having  ade- 
quately preserved  and  set  aside  areas 
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that  shoxild  be  set  aside  for  national 
parks,  recreation  and  wilderness  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  Is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ment, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  establish  the  North  Cascades 
National  Park  and  Ross  Lake  and  Lake 
Chelan  National  Recreation  Areas,  to 
designate  the  Pasayten  Wilderness  and 
to  modify  the  Glacier  Peak  Wilderness, 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  significantly  enhanced  the 
cause  of  conservation  during  the  past  2 
days  by  adopting  two  measures  estab- 
lishing national  parks;  the  redwoods 
yesterday.  North  Cascades  today.  Both 
of  these  achievements  represent  out- 
standing additions  to  the  already  ex- 
emplary record  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson].  As  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  his  consistent  sup- 
port for  programs  that  would  preserve 
this  Nation's  unspoiled  beauty  has  been 
characterized  with  strong  advocacy  and 
tireless  devotion.  The  Senate  is  deeply 
grateful  for  his  efforts. 

Of  course,  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KucHEL],  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  deserves  sim- 
ilarly high  praise.  Particularly  with  re- 
gard to  the  passage  yesterday  of  the  red- 
woods bill,  but  no  less  so  when  North 
Cascades  was  before  the  Senate  today, 
Senator  Kttchel  demonstrated  his  effec- 
tive skill  and  keen  ability.  He  deserves 
the  Senate's  highest  commendation. 

Others  joined  to  assure  the  Senate's 
successful  endorsement  of  these  national 
park  proposals.  Noteworthy  were  the 
efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  TMr. 
Moss],  my  colleague  from  Montana  [Mr. 
MetcalfI.  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murpht]. 

The  Senate  is  grateful  also  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender] 
who.  yesterday — with  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena- 


tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  and 
others — did  not  agree  entirely  with  the 
committee's  version  of  the  "redwoods" 
bill  but  nonetheless  allowed  the  Senate 
to  vote  its  will  freely  and  expeditiously. 
Again,  to  Senator  Jackson,  Senator 
Kttchei,,  and  to  all  of  the  committee 
membez-s  goes  the  sincere  appreciation 
of  the  Senate  for  again  exhibiting  their 
unstinting  dedication  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  those  areas  of  our  Nation  whose 
beauty  we  cherish — a  beauty  that  can 
be  cherished  by  future  generations  be- 
cause of  their  efforts. 


ABM  DEFENSE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
October  28.  1967.  issue  of  the  State  news- 
paper in  Columbia,  S.C,  publishes  a  com- 
mendable article  entitled  "Don't  Be  Half 
Safe."  In  this  editorial  Mr,  W.  D.  Work- 
man. Jr..  discusses  the  debate  on  the 
antiballistic  missile  and  points  out  the 
shortcomings  of  the  "thin"  ABM  defense 
system  designed  primarily  to  protect  the 
United  States  against  Red  China. 

This  editorial  points  out  Secretary 
McNamara's  fundamental  error  in  be- 
lieving that  the  Soviets  will  never  strike 
Che  United  States  first.  The  Secretary  be- 
lieves that  our  assured  destruction  capa- 
bility will  prevent  such  an  attack.  Mr. 
Workman  carefully  reminds  us  that  the 
Communists  do  not  always  behave  ra- 
tionally, and  that  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  America  to  stand  on  guard 
against  irrational  behavior  of  all  Com- 
munists, no  matter  where  they  are. 

In  this  regard  the  State  newspaper 
warns  that  we  should  produce  not  only  a 
limited  ABM  system,  but  that  we  should 
also  proceed  to  the  construction  of  a 
missile  defense  that  will  deter  all  of  our 
enemies,  not  just  the  Red  Chinese. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows; 

Don't  Be  Half  Safe 

Now  that  we've  all  had  a  chance  to  consider 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara's  proposal  for  a 
$5  billion  antl-balllstlc-mls.sUe  (ABM)  sys- 
tem. It's  time  to  look  dispassionately  at  what 
has  actually  been  decided. 

We're  to  have  a  "thin"  ABM  defense  sys- 
tem designed  primarily  to  protect  us  against 
Red  China.  Such  a  system  will,  at  length, 
prove  better  than  nothing — but  not  much, 
as  we  observed  last  month. 

More  to  the  point,  now  that  a  good  deal 
of  the  Gak.  has  dispersed,  is  that  we're  not 
to  have  a  defense  system  designed  to  pro- 
tect us  against  Soviet  Russia. 

Anthony  Harrlgan.  of  the  Charleston  News 
and  Courier,  point*  out  In  the  current  Wash- 
ington  Report  of  the  American  Security 
Council : 

"Development  of  a  thin  ABM  line  seems 
highly  dangerous.  When  a  free  nation  has 
the  strongest  p>c«slble  defenses — defenses 
that  Inspire  resp>ect — there  Is  little  danger  of 
attack  by  an  aggressor.  But  a  light  line  of 
defense  always  has  aroused  the  ambitions  of 
an  aggressor.  This  was  the  case  In  the  1920's 
and  1930'8.  when  advocates  of  arms  limitation 
insisted  that  cutting  down  the  size  and  num- 
ber of  American  naval  cruiser  guns  would 
create  condition^  of  parity  with  Japan  and 
c.iuse  that  country  to  desist  from  its  aggres- 
sion. The  effort  had  precisely  the  opposite 
effect." 


The  Joint  Congressional  Atomic  Energr 
Committee  has  estimated  that  Red  Chlni 
may  have  an  operational  ICBM  sometime 
before  1972.  But  the  Soviets  have  operational 
ICBM's  right  now. 

Moreover,  the  Soviets  have  multistage 
solid-fuel,  antl-balUstlc-mlssUe  defenses  ai-' 
ready  Installed  around  Moscow. 

Secretary  McNamara's  fundamental  error 
is  this:  He  believes  the  Soviets  will  never 
strike  us  first.  He  believes  that  "the  assured 
destructive  capability  of  both  countries  de- 
ters any  nuclear  exchange." 

But  Communlstc  don't  always  behave  ra- 
tionally. Their  thought  processes  aren't  akin 
to  ours.  Often,  they  take  risks  that  no  nor- 
naal  Western  man  would  take. 

America  needs  to  stand  on  guard  against 
the  irrational  behavior  of  all  Communlste, 
whether  they  be  Chinese,  Russian,  or  Cuban' 

A  limited  ABM  system  ought  to  be  de- 
ployed, yes;  but  Congress  ought  to  pressure 
the  Defense  Department  into  making  it  more 
of  a  deterrent  to  all  our  enemies — not  simply 
the  Red  Chinese. 


f\lovember  2,  196: 
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AIR  WAR  IN  "VIETNAM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, the  Washington  Post  newspaper 
published  an  editorial  criticizing  our 
military  leaders  for  their  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Preparedness  Investigat- 
ing Subcommittee  hearings  on  the  air 
war  in  Vietnam.  In  particular,  this  edi- 
torial criticized  retired  Maj.  Gen.  Gilbert 
L.  Meyers.  USAP,  for  his  outspoken 
criticism  of  the  administration  in  itg 
conduct  of  the  war. 

It  is  refreshing  to  note  in  the  October 
30,  1967.  Issue  of  Aviation  Week  &  Space 
Technologj'  magazine  an  editorial  in 
support  of  General  Meyers.  Editor  Rob- 
ert Hotz  commended  General  Meyers  for 
speaking  out  and  highlighting  the  dan- 
gers of  gradualism,  targeting  restric- 
tions, sanctuary,  and  technical  restric- 
tions. General  Meyers  took  direct  issue 
with  earlier  testimony  by  Defense  Secre- 
tary McNamara  on  the  military  value  of 
targets  recommended  by  the  JCS  but 
not  approved  by  the  White  House.  He 
pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  comparing  the 
output  of  Vietnam  industry  with  U.S. 
Industrial  standards.  It  is  significant  tn 
note  that  an  attack  on  Phuc  Yen,  the 
main  Mlg  21  base  in  North  Vietnam, 
was  authorized  by  the  administration 
only  a  few  days  before  the  public  release 
of  General  Meyers'  testimony. 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues and  further  recommend  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  entire  report  of  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee on  this  vital  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AN  Airman  Speaks  Out 
For  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  rising 
tide  of  criticism  over  the  ineffectual  way  that 
tr.S.  alrpower  has  been  applied  In  North 
Vietnam.  Initial  complaints  came  from  Air 
Force  and  Navy  pilots  who  were  flying  what 
they  termed  politically-dictated  missions 
against  targets  they  regarded  as  militarily 
useless.  During  the  past  year,  we  added  our 
voice  to  this  criticism  in  two  editorials — 
"ProtectlnK  the  MiGs"  (AW&ST  Apr.  10.  p. 
21)  and  "An  Ineffectual  Strategy"  (AW&ST 
Mar  15.  p.  17) .  In  the  waning  months  of  last 


.ummer,  a  succession  of  top-ranking  military 
iMders  testifying  to  Congress  confirmed  most 
„7tlie  facts  recited  in  both  editorials. 

Sow  the  most  devastating  expose  of  this 
incredible  politically-dictated  military 
^-ateey  for  the  air  war  over  North  Vietnam 
has  heen  provided  by  the  man  who  was 
Zuty  commander  of  the  7th  Air  Force  in 
Vietnam  for  18  months— MaJ.  Gen.  GUbert  L. 
Mevers  Gen.  Meyers'  testimony  was  given  to 
the  Preparedness  InvestlgaUng  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee last  August.  But  it  has  Just  been  released 
nublicly  after  passing  through  a  Defense 
nept  censorship  mUl.  Gen.  Meyers  revealed 
a  wealth  of  new  specific  deUUs  on  the 
policies  and  procedures  that  have  hamstrung 
the  effective  employment  of  air  power  over 
North  Vietnam.  His  testimony  goes  far  be- 
yond anything  on  the  public  record  to  date. 
He  confirms  the  earUer  claims  of  many  com- 
bat pilots  that  their  comrades  were  being 
killed  unneceBSarlly  because  of  these  re- 
strictions and  that  these  White  House-di- 
rected policies  have  Increased  the  cost  of  the 
war  in  blood  and  money  and  stretched  Its 
duration. 

Gen.  Meyers  was  able  to  present  such  a 
frank  and  devastating  indictment  of  these 
policies  primarily  because  he  has  retired  from 
the  Air  Force  and  Is  no  longer  subject  to  the 
type  of  reprisal  that  has  been  Inflicted  on 
other  dissenters  still  in  uniform.  We  be- 
lieve that  Gen.  Meyers'  testimony  is  one  of 
the  most  Important  views  to  be  given  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  on  what 
has  really  been  transpiring  in  the  air  war 
over  North  Vietnam.  For  that  reason,  we  in- 
tend to  publish  it  In  full  in  the  next  Issue 
of  this  magazine.  In  the  meantime,  here  are 
the  main  points  that  Gen.  Meyers  stressed  in 
his  Senate  testimony : 

Gradualism:  He  detailed  the  slowly  grad- 
uated pressure  with  which  U.S.  air  power 
was  applied  during  the  past  two  years,  begin- 
ning with  sUlkes  against  only  two  targets  a 
week  In  the  southern  panhandle  of  North 
Vietnam.  Only  in  the  past  few  weeks  have 
the  key  targets  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  recommended  In  1966  been  attacked. 
Gen.  Meyers  sal  dthls  politically-dictated  pol- 
icy of  gradualism  had  blunted  much  of  the 
effect  of  U.S.  air  power  by  allowing  the 
enemy  sufficient  time  to  build  a  vast  air  de- 
fense system,  develop  alternate  supply 
methods  and  convert  sanctuary  areas  Into 
major  operational  bases. 

Targeting:  He  detailed  how  targets  were 
released  to  field  commanders  from  Washing- 
ton in  two-week  batches,  with  very  little  re- 
gard for  local  factors  such  as  weather,  sur- 
prise or  military  effectiveness.  He  confirmed 
that  Washington  limited  the  sorties  for  each 
specific  period,  regardless  of  local  condi- 
tions. Whenever  a  major  target  category, 
such  as  powerplants  or  rail  lines,  was  au- 
thorized for  strike.  It  was  released  In  piece- 
meal targeting  spread  over  periods  too  long 
for  the  attacking  aircraft  to  inflict  signifi- 
cant damage. 

Sanctuaries:  He  noted  that  throughout 
his  tenure,  U.S.  pilots  were  forbidden  to 
attack  well-defined  zones  surrounding  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong,  a  buffer  south  of  the  Chinese 
border  and  MIG  airfields.  He  said  the  enemy 
used  these  "zones"  as  sanctuaries  to  pro- 
tect vital  mUltary  equipment  and  opera- 
tions. 

Tactical  restrictions:  Gen.  Meyers  con- 
firmed that  U.S.  pilots  were  long  prevented 
from  attacking  MIG  fighters  on  the  ground. 
Thev  were  only  allowed  to  engage  them  de- 
fensively In  the  air,  where  the  enemy  had 
all  the  advantages  of  altitude  and  surprise 
He  also  said  that  U.S.  airmen  were  not 
allowed  to  attack  SAM  sitee  unless  they 
could  provide  photo  proof  that  actual  mis- 
siles were  at  the  sites.  Since  this  photo- 
recon  release  process  took  an  average  of  12 
hr.  and  the  North  Vietnamese  could  move 
the  SAM  mlssUes  In  4  hr..  It  became  im- 
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poasible  to  keep  the  SAM  threat  under  con- 
trol. He  also  testified  that  the  political  re- 
strictions imposed  on  airmen  Included  di- 
rection and  angle  of  attack  and  a  stereotyped 
repetition  of  attack  patterns  that  enabled  the 
enemy  to  concentrate  his  defense  In  key 
areas  and  Inflict  higher  casualties  on  U.S. 
aircraft.  ^  _,, 

Value  of  Urgets:  Gen.  Meyers  took  direct 
issue  with  previous  testimony  by  Dcfenae 
Secretary  Robert  8.  McNamara  on  the  mili- 
tary value  of  targets  that  had  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for 
attack  but  not  approved  by  the  White  House. 
He  noted  that  applying  U.S.  Industrial  stand- 
ards to  Vietnam  conditions  Is  a  great  mis- 
take. He  cited  tire  factories  with  a  very  low 
output  by  U.S.  standards  that  are  vital  to 
keep  the  North  Vietnamese  fleet  of  supply 
trucks  moving  and  a  battery  plant  that 
buUt  equipment  to  power  the  Viet  Cong  field 
command  radio  network  as  military  targets 
that  should  have  been  attacked.  He  also  said 
that  permUslon  to  attack  the  MIO  airfields 
was  denied  until  a  tew  months  ago  despite 
repeated  pleas  by  Air  Force  and  Navy  com- 
manders. Approval  to  hit  the  main  MlG-21 
base  at  Phuc  Yen  was  given  only  a  few  days 
before  the  pubUc  release  of  his  testimony 
on  Its  high  mUltary  target  value. 

We  recommend  to  our  readers  a  thorough 
perusal  of  the  full  text  of  Gen.  Meyers'  testi- 
mony. We  believe  he  has  done  a  great  service 
to  the  American  public  in  shedding  new  light 
on  what  is  really  going  on  In  the  air  com- 
bat over  North  Vietnam  and  In  detaUtng  the 
kind  of  war  Into  which  the  American  people 
are   being   asked   to   pour   their   blood   and 

treasure.  „ 

aowcBT  Hon. 


WOULD  IT  BE  GOOD  FOR  THE 
COUNTRY  TO  BREAK  UP  GEN- 
ERAL MOTORS? 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  would  It 
be  good  for  the  country  to  break  up 
General  Motors? 

That  is  not  a  new  question,  but  it  has 
gained  new  prominence  this  week.  The 
leading  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  October  31  revealed  that  the  staff 
of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Justice 
Department  has  prepared  a  complaint 
that  would  seek  fragmentation  of  the 
world's  largest  Industrial  corporation; 
namely.  General  Motors. 

Apparently  this  complaint  is  now  no 
more  than  a  suggested  draft  and  a  gleam 
in  some  staff-level  eyes;  but  a  great  deal 
of  work  has  gone  into  it.  The  Justice 
Department  admits  that  a  draft  com- 
plaint exists  but  denies  that  it  has  ever 
been  submitted  to  the  White  House  for 
its  consideration  or  advice.  The  Depart- 
ment says  ttiat  there  is  no  early  UkeU- 
hood  the  complaint  will  be  filed  in  a  Fed- 
eral court. 

Mr.  President,  the  size  and  power  of 
General  Motors  makes  it  Inevitable  that 
there  will  be  recurrent  discussion  of  the 
role  of  this  gigantic  industrial  entity  in 
American  society.  There  will  also  be,  In- 
evitably, recurrent  discussion  of  the  at- 
titude and  relationship  of  Govenunent 
to  General  Motors. 

Some  discussion  of  this  type,  at  a  very 
high  inteUectual  level,  occurred  last  June 
29  at  a  hearing  over  which  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long!  and  I  jointly 
presided.  The  title  of  the  hearing  was, 
"Are  Planning  and  Regulation  Replac- 
ing Competition  in  the  New  Industrial 
State ''"  It  was  a  hearing  of  two  subcom- 
mittees of  the  Senate  Small    Business 


Committee.  Some  of  the  testimony  re- 
ceived at  that  hearing  was  mentloned-- 
but  I  think  misconstrued— In  Tuesday's 
WaU  Street  Journal  article. 

The  Journal  article,  written  by  Mr. 
Louis  M.  Kohlmeler,  contains  this  para- 
graph: 

Mr.  Galbralth,  In  recent  Congreselonal 
testimony,  ticked  off  a  lUt  of  his  candidate* 
for  "all-out  attack."  He  caUed  for  "dlawJlu- 
tlon  proceeding!"  against  General  Motors, 
Ford,  the  oil  majors.  United  Statee  Steel. 
General  Electric.  Wertem  Eectrlc.  DuPoot 
and  aU  of  oomparable  else  and  aoope. 

This  substantially  distorts  and  in  fact 
reverses  what  Prof.  John  Kenneth  Gal- 
bralth said  at  the  hearings  over  which 
Senator  Long  and  I  presided.  Let  me  now 
read  the  entire  paragraph,  from  page  10 
of  the  printed  record,  from  which  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  excerpt  was  ap- 
parently derived. 

Quoting,  now,  from  the  testimony  ol 
Mr.  Galbralth; 

It  Is  possible  that  my  dlatlngulahed  col- 
leagues here  this  morning  will  call  for  an 
all-out  attack  on  achlered  market  power 
along  the  line*  which  Attorney  Oenwal 
Turner  has  adumbrated  In  hU  book.  wHlch 
Prof.  Walter  Adams  haa  long  favored,  and 
which  I  have  Jiist  said  would  be  neceeeary  If 
they  disagree  with  my  oondualons  on  the 
inevitability  of  market  power. 

Mr.  President,  please  note  Professor 
Oalbralths  reference  to  "the  inevitabil- 
ity of  market  power."  Continuing,  now. 
with  the  quotation: 

This  means  action,  Including  enabling 
legislation  leading  to  aU-out  dUsolutton  pro- 
ceedings against  General  Motors.  Ford,  the 
oil  majors.  United  States  Steel.  General  Eec- 
tric  IBM,  Western  Electric,  Du  Pont,  SwUt. 
Bethlehem.  InternaUonal  Harvester.  North 
American  Aviation.  Goodyear,  Boeing.  Na- 
tional Dairy  Products,  Procter  «t  Gamble. 
Eastman  Kodak,  and  all  of  comparable  size 
and  scope.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt:  All 
are  giants.  All  have  market  power.  AU  enjoy 
an  immunity  not  accorded  to  tiiose  who 
merely  a^>ire  to  their  power.  Such  an  on- 
slaught, tantamount,  given  the  role  of  the 
big  firms  in  the  economy  as  I  described  it,  to 
declaring  the  heartland  of  the  modem  econ- 
omy illegal,  would  go  far  to  make  legitimate 
the  objections  to  my  poeltion.  It  \»ould  mean 
that  achieved  market  power  wae  euhject  to 
the  same  legal  attack  as  that  which  U  only 
a  matter  of  aspiration. 

But  I  will  be  a  trifle  surprised  If  my  dls- 
UnguUhed  colleagues  from  the  Government 
are  wUling  to  proclaim  eurfj  a  crusade.  I  am 
frank  to  say  I  would  not  favor  It  myself  .     . 


And  here  I  end  my  quotation  from  the 
testimony  of  John  Kenneth  Galbraith. 
Please  note  Mr.  Galbraiths  observation. 
"I  am  fraiik  to  say  I  would  not  favor  it 
myself,"  referring  to  an  aU-out  dissolu- 
tion atuck  on  "the  heartland  of  the 
modern  economy." 

I  make  this  correction  of  the  record 
on  behalf  of  a  good  friend  and  a  great 
American ;  but  I  hasten  to  add  that  my 
own  posiUon  on  the  crucial  issue,  which 
I  think  Galbraitii  correctly  stated,  is  not 
as  fixed  as  his  appears  to  be.  I  agree  with 
him  that  suing  to  break  up  General 
Motors  and  the  other  industrial  giants 
he  named  would  be  an  attack  on  the 
heartland  of  the  economy  and  that  the 
implications  of  any  such  attack  are  so 
profound  as  to  stagger  the  imagination 
and  also,  as  a  practical  matter,  to  be  most 
unlikely  to  occur. 
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Nevertheless,  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Would  it  be  good  for  the  country 
to  break  up  General  Motors?"  is  not. 
in  my  Judgment,  an  open-and-shut,  re- 
sounding Galbraithean  "No."  Neither  is 
it,  in  my  judgment,  a  doctrinaire  and  cer- 
tain "Yes."  I  honestly  do  not  know  the 
answer;  but  I  should  like  to  give  more 
study  to  facts  and  principles  upon  which 
a  wise  answer  depends. 

It  is  time  and  past  time  that  the  dia- 
log on  this  question  become  a  popular 
dialog,  as  Vietnam,  civil  rights,  and  the 
war  on  poverty  have  become.  For  years 
there  has  been  a  great  national  dialog 
going  on  about  the  question,  "Would 
breaking  up  General  Motors  be  good  for 
the  country?"  But  the  dialog  has  been 
largely  confined  to  antitnist  lawyers, 
economics  professors,  and  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  business  community.  It  is 
time  to  bring  this  discussion  to  the  people 
at  large,  for  every  one  of  us  is  affected  by 
It — every  American. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Subcommittees  on  Monopoly  and  on 
Retailing,  Distribution,  and  Marketing 
Practices  made  a  contribution  to  the 
popularization  of  this  dialog  last  June 
29,  with  the  hearings  to  which  I  have 
referred  and  from  which  I  have  quoted. 
It  is  my  hope  that  In  the  near  future  my 
own  subcommittee  may  be  able  to  make 
a  similar  and  further  contribution. 
Several  Interesting  possibilities  ar"  under 
active  exploration. 

The  question,  "Would  breaking  up 
General  Motors  be  good  for  the  coun- 
try?" is  too  Important  and  too  fascinat- 
ing a  question.  Mr.  President,  to  be  left 
to  the  antitrust  lawyers  and  the  econo- 
mists. All  of  us  have  a  stake  In  finding 
the  correct  answer,  and  every  social  dis- 
cipline should  become  Involved  in  the 
dialog.  More  importantly,  the  general 
public  should  become  involved.  I  shall 
do  what  I  can  toward  that  end. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Kohlmeier's  article  Euid 
some  other  news  articles  pertaining  to 
the  question  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  31,  1967] 
Antitbdst  Bombshell:  A  Proposed  Surr 
AIMED  AT  Breaking  Up  GM  Poses  Perils 
roB  LBJ — Justice  Department  Is  React 
To  Act — Johnson  Go-Ahead  Could  Alien- 
ate Business — What  the  Complaint 
Charges 

(By  Louis  M.  Eohlmeler) 

Washington. — For  months  a  Uve  bomb  has 
been  ticking  In  dark  flies  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment. It  may  well  be  LBJ's  greatest  secret 
embarrassment. 

This  Is  a  paper  bomb,  but  It  Is  more  ex- 
plosive than  TNT.  It  consists  of  104  neatly 
typed  pages  all  In  formal  shape  for  presenta- 
tion to  a  Federal  court  that  have  besn  put 
together  by  skilled  technicians  for  one  spe- 
cific purpose:  To  break  up  "the  largest  In- 
dustrial corporation  In  the  world." 

Namely.  General  Motors. 

If  this  antitrust  bomb  explodes  and  suc- 
ceeds In  fragmenting  the  Initial  target — 
some  antltrusters  even  want  to  split  off 
GM's  Che\T0let  division — It  could  be  the 
precedent  for  cracking  apart  venerable  cor- 
porate giants  In  such  other  Industries  as  steel, 
copper  and  rubber. 

However,   the   President  can   be  sure   the 


bomb  packs  an  additional  explosive  power. 
Though  It  contains  not  one  word  of  the 
possibility,  this  trust- bxistlng  document 
could  also  blow  up  what's  left  of  the  John- 
sonian poUtlcal  consensus. 

LBJ's  dilemma:  If  he  permits  the  Justice 
Department  to  try  to  fragment  GM — whose 
1.4  million  stockholders  shared  $1.3  billion 
In  dividends  last  year — he  risks  outraging 
buslness-mlnded  folk  who  have  supported 
him.  If  he  suppresses  this  crucial  antitrust 
case,  he  risks  enraging  not  only  his  own 
trustbusters  but  vocal  Intellectuals  and  labor 
unionists  who  have  voted  for  him;  already 
word  of  the  proposed  suit  has  leaked  out  to 
some  who  are  ready  to  attack  a  failure  to 
take  It  to  court. 

attacking  old  mergers 

The  Government  experts  who  built  the 
bomb  are  not  at  all  sure  which  way  the  deci- 
sion will  go.  The  longer  the  Administration 
delays  Ita  choice,  the  closer  comes  Election 
Day. 

The  proposed  suit  Is  revolutionary  Indeed: 
It  would  apply  antitrust  1b w  for  the  first 
time  against  corporate  mergers  that  took 
place  many  years  ago  The  charge  Is  that 
while  these  mergers  were  not  attacked  at  the 
time,  they  have  since  enabled  giant  corpora- 
tions to  dominate  various  Industries  Illegally. 

Thus,  the  complaint  contends.  General 
Motors'  "present  size  and  market  strength 
are.  In  significant  respect,  a  result  of  acquisi- 
tions" made  largely  prior  to  1921.  Because 
of  those  acquisitions,  the  document  alleges, 
GM  now  "monopolizes  the  manufacture,  sale 
and  distribution  of  automobiles"  In  violation 
of  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  antitrust  acts. 

This  reasoning  might,  at  first  glance,  seem 
too  farfetched  for  any  court  to  entertain,  but 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  already  given 
Its  support  to  similar  contentions.'  In  Its 
famous  1957  decision  forcing  Du  Pont  Co.  to 
divest  the  GM  stock  Interest  Du  Pont  had 
acquired  between  1917  and  1919,  the  court 
held  that  antitrust  law  can  be  applied 
against  old  acquisitions.  It  said  that  while 
all  prior  anti-merger  cases  had  been  brought 
"at  or  near  the  time  of  acquisition."  the  test 
is  whether  a  merger  restrains  trade  or  has 
monopolistic  effects  at  the  time  the  suit  la 
filed. 

Since  1957  the  Supreme  Court  has  further 
expanded  antitrust-law  frontiers,  and  many 
antitrust  lawyers  express  confidence  that  the 
court  would  uphold  the  proposed  attack  on 
GM. 

A  FEATHER  IN  HIS  CAP 

Inside  the  Justice  Department,  majority 
sentiment  seems  to  favor  filing  the  suit. 
.\sslstant  Attorney  General  Donald  T\imer, 
head  of  the  antitrust  division  since  1965. 
has  said  nothing  in  public  about  the  possi- 
bility, but  he  recently  repeated  his  long- 
standing support  of  the  idea  of  a  law  to  break 
up  big  corporations  such  as  GM.  Mr.  Turner 
1$  expected  to  resign  next  summer  to  return 
to  the  Harvard  law  school  faculty:  one  anti- 
trust lawyer  suggests  that  "Don  Turner  would 
like  to  file  the  GM  suit  Just  to  have  this 
feather  In  his  cap  before  he  leaves." 

As  for  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark, 
appointed  Just  this  year,  he  has  merely  ex- 
pressed a  general  Interest  In  more  effective 
antitrust  enforcement.  Although  It's  not 
known  Just  where  Attorney  General  Clark 
stands  on  the  GM  suit.  It  appears  that  Mr. 
Johnson's  reluctance  to  go  ahead  Is  the 
chief  factor  holding  back  the  suit. 

What's  even  clearer  Is  that  the  proposed 
case  Is  not  the  fruit  of  any  Johnson  Admin- 
istration initiative.  Its  origins  date  all  the 
way  back  to  the  closing  days  of  the  Elsen- 
hower regime,  when  a  special  auto-Industry 
Investigation  unit  was  set  up  In  the  anti- 
trust division:  William  P.  Rogers  was  then 
Attorney  General  and  Robert  A.  Blcks  headed 
the  division. 

Intensive  spadework  began  a  few  months 
after  President  Kennedy  took  office,  when 
Robert  Kennedy  was  Attorney  General  and 
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Lee  Loevlnger  headed  the  antitrust  division 
The  Investigation  continued  after  WUUan,' 
H.  Orrick  succeeded  Mr.  Loevlnger  in  lam 
after  Nicholas  Katzenbach  became  Attorn,, 
General  In  1964  and  after  Mr.  Turner  arrived 
as  antitrust  chief  in  1965. 


ATTACKING  40  MERGERS 

According  to  the  complaint  that  flnaiiT 
emerged  from  all  this  probing,  more  than 
100  mergers  and  acquisitions  went  into  the 
formation  of  GM:  the  proposed  suit  spec 
flcally  attacks  the  legality  of  more  than  w 
of  them.  It  asks  that.  "In  the  resolution  of 
the  violations  of  the  anUtrust  laws.  General 
Motors  be  required  to  divest  Itself  of  sa'd 
acquired  companies  and  to  reconstitute  1-- 
self  into  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  com'- 
panles  to  accomplish  a  restoration  of  com- 
petltlve  conditions." 

The  40-odd  acquisitions,  which  Include  the 
largest,  are  now  so  thoroughly  Integrated 
Into  GM's  total  auto-making  operaUons  that 
despite  the  wording  of  the  complaint,  there 
Is  no  intention  of  trying  to  spUt  off  precisely 
that  number.  No  one  has  decided  exactly  how 
GM  would  be  reconstituted,  but  those  who 
know  say  the  general  idea  Is  to  spUt  off  the 
Chevrolet  division,  plus  perhaps  one  or  two 
more  auto-assembly  divisions,  plus  enough 
parts-manufacturing  and  other  faculties  to 
make  the  split-off  auto  companies  effecUve 
competitors.  (The  Chevrolet  division  alone 
accounts  for  more  than  40 9o  of  GM's  auto 
production.) 

As  precedents,  the  proposed  GM  suit  cites 
the  Government's  antlmonopoly  cases  that 
began  in  the  trustbustlng  days  of  Teddy 
Roosevelt  and  culminated  In  the  1911  Su- 
preme Court  rulings  breaking  up  the  Stand- 
ard on  trust  and  the  old  American  To- 
bacco Co. 

The  antltrusters  have  never  attempted 
comparable  spUt-ups  of  General  Motors.  U.S. 
Steel  Corp.  and  a  number  of  other  companies 
that  were  being  formed  In  Teddy  Roosevelt's 
time  and  are  giants  today.  What  the  prose- 
cutors have  done  In  GM's  case  is  to  attack 
Its  more  recent  acquisitions  of  certain  side- 
lines, notably  its  road  mahlnery  and  bus 
manufacturing  divisions;  they  have  shunned 
any  frontal  assault  on  the  corporation's  main 
line  of  making  autos. 

At  the  same  time,  of  course,  the  JusUce 
Department  has  been  attacking  a  variety  of 
mergers  undertaken  by  companies  smaller 
than  GM.  As  a  result  of  Congressional 
amendment  and  Supreme  Court  Interpreta- 
tions of  antitrust  law,  the  department  almost 
automatically  brings  suit  against  proposed 
"horizontal"  mergers  that  Join  direct  com- 
petitors: Even  mergers  of  two  relatively 
small  companies  that  would  have  less  than 
10%  of  a  market  have  been  held  Illegal.  The 
law  also  has  been  extended  to  stop  "vertical" 
mergers  between  supplier  and  customer. 
More  recently  It  has  reached  "market  exten- 
sion" acquisitions.  In  which  a  large  company 
enters  a  new  market  by  buying  a  smaller 
concern. 

The  pattern  of  enforcement  has  drawn  in- 
creasing fire  from  antitrust  "hawks."  Includ- 
ing some  economists.  Government  antltrust- 
ers and  even  Supreme  Court  Justices.  They 
have  charged  that  medium-sized  and  smaller 
corporations  get  penalized  today  for  doing 
what  GM  and  other  giants  got  by  with  years 
ago.  Harvard  economist  John  Kenneth  Gal - 
bralth  has  labeled  antitrust  enforcement  a 
"charade"  because,  he  holds,  the  old  giants 
have  been  "substantially  Immune." 

CALBRAXTH'S    TARGETS 

Mr.  Gal  bralth,  in  recent  Congressional  tes- 
timony, ticked  off  a  list  of  his  candidates  for 
"all-out  attack."  He  called  for  "dissolution 
proceedings"  against  "General  Motors.  Ford, 
the  oil  majors.  United  States  Steel.  General 
Electric,  Western  Electric,  Du  Pont  and  an  of 
comparable  size  and  scope." 

No  one  In  the  Jtistlce  Department's  anti- 
trust division   Is  as  ambitious  as  Mr.  Oa!- 


with  But  the  Federal  antltrust«r«  have 
Zrn^'  themselves  with  ammunition  for  a 
•J^gwlnglng,  hard-hitting  assault  on  GM 
!^e  Their  long  Investigation  of  the  auto 
fnrtnstrv  included  months  of  searching  in 
«nrtT  corporate  and  tax  flies.  The  proposed 
^ft  traoeTthe  whole  history  of  the  auto 
Sultry,  beginning  with  names  like  Haynes. 
Cvea  and  Stanley  that  disappeared  long 
jao  "Of  more  than  1,500  manufacturers  who 
hwe  oroduced  one  or  more  types  of  automo- 
hUes  in  the  United  States,"  the  complaint 
saTS  "only  four  are  still  so  engaged." 
What's  more  Important,  the  suit  traces  the 
-grating  and  financial  history  of  the  auto 
oLpfcoles  that  became  part  of  General 
Uotorsafter  GM  was  Incorporated  In  1908  as 
flioldlng  company.  William  C.  Durant  or- 
ijaalzed  GM  to  acquire  Bulck  Motor  Co.  and 
OidBMotor  Works.  In  1908,  GM  also  began  to 
acquire  stock  In  Oakland  Motor  Car  Co.. 
wWch  became  the  Pontlac  division,  and  In 
1909  It  acquired  Cadillac  Automobile  Co. 
Soon  thereafter,  the  suit  relates.  GM  brought 
two  truck  manufacturers.  Rapid  Motor 
Vehicle  Co.  and  ReUance  Motor  Truck  Co.. 
and  it  began  to  acquire  a  spark  plug  and 
otber  parts  companies. 

CHEVROLET   13    BORN 

When  Mr.  Durant  was  temporarily  out  of 
power  between  1910  and  1915,  and  a  bankers 
poup  controlled  GM.  he  organized  Chevrolet 
Motor  Co.  But  In  1916  Mr.  Durant  and  the 
bankers  settled  their  differences,  and  he 
again  became  president  of  GM,  which  subse- 
quently acquired  Chevrolet, 

"The  many  acquisitions  by  General  Motors 
of  competing  auto  mantifacturers  were  sub- 
stantial factors  leading  to  General  Motors' 
dominance  of  automobiles,"  the  complaint 
charges. 

Between  1918  and  1922,  the  document  con- 
tinues, GM  undertook  an  expansion  program 
that  "quintupled  production  capacity,  not 
only  as  to  cars  and  trucks  but  in  parts  lines 
that  related  directly  to  the  construction  of 
the  car  or  truck." 

And  the  proposed  suit  traces  GM's  growth 
in  auto  sales  from  1920.  when  It  had  13%  of 
the  Industry's  factory  sales  In  the  U^.,  to 
1985,  when  It  had  53.1%.  (In  I967's  first  half, 
GM's  share  was  54.5% .) 

The  complaint  also  dwells  on  GM's  acqui- 
sitions of  suppliers.  In  1919,  GM  acquired 
Pliher  Body  Corp..  and  in  1920  Fisher  bought 
out  "a  number  of  Its  suppliers."  the  com- 
plaint recounts.  About  the  same  time,  GM 
bought  Into  New  Departure  Manufacturing 
Co..  a  bearings  maker.  (ThU  purchase  was 
completed  later.)  It  also  acquired  United 
Motors  Corp,  which  had  bought  Dayton  En- 
gineering Laboratories  Co.,  the  company  that 
Charles  F.  Kettering  had  founded  in  1909. 
lAter.  GM  acquired  a  headlight  maker,  a 
battery  company  and  some  other  suppliers. 
but,  according  to  the  complaint.  "After 
1920,  General  Motors'  pattern  of  corporate 
acquisitions  had  been  reduced  to  consoli- 
dations and  special  situations." 

DEALER  POUCT 

GM's  acquisition  of  suppliers,  according  to 
the  complaint,  not  only  enabled  the  cor- 
poration to  control  Its  costs  but  also.  In 
effect,  forced  GM's  competitors  "to  buy 
from — and  thus  contribute  to  the  profits 
of  General  Motors,  or  else  "to  purchase 
inferior  products." 

ALLEGED    VIOLATIONS    SPECinED 

GM's  acquisitions  and  alleged  anticompet- 
itive practices,  the  complaint  contends,  add 
up  to  violations  of  sections  1  and  2  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  which  outiaws  monopolies, 
and  to  violations  of  section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act.  which  bars  acquisitions  that  tend  to 
restrain  trade  or  may  tend  toward  monopoly. 

Whether  and  when  all  these  charges  will 
land  In  court  su*  the  unanswered  and.  for 
now.  unanswerable  questions.  It's  not  un- 
usual for  Justice  Department  lawyers  to  toll 
over  a  major  antltrxist  suit  for  a  year  or 
longer   before   taking   It   Into   court.    Some 


Insiders  want  to  go  ahead  and  file  the  case 
Just  as  now  proposed;  a  more  likely  course 
would  be  to  delete  the  charges  concerning 
dealerships,  bank  deposits  and  planned  ob- 
solescence, which  would  be  hard  to  prove  In 
coiu-t. 

There  also  has  been  debate  over  the  more 
basic  Issue:  Should  the  department  and  the 
courts  try  to  extend  antltnist  law  to  reach 
old  giants  like  GM.  or  shoiUd  any  funda- 
mental restructuring  of  major  Industries  be 
left  to  Congress? 

This  Is  the  question  that  LBJ  himself  must 
ultimately  decide — and  In  the  context  of  the 
1968  election. 

In  view  of  LBJ's  known  leanings,  one  anti- 
trust lawyer  predicts  "the  GM  suit  will  be 
brought  only  If  Johnson  feels  his  closeness  to 
business  has  become  a  political  liability  in  an 
election  year." 

Mr.  Galbralth.  who  heads  the  liberal  Amarl- 
cans  for  Democratic  Action,  seems  to  feel  even 
surer  of  the  outcome.  At  a  recent  Capitol  Hill 
seminar.  Mr.  Galbralth  repeatedly  taxmted 
antitrust  chief  Turner  with  the  mention  of 
GM  and  wound  up  by  saying:  "I  really  doubt 
(the  Government)  Is  going  to  break  up  Gen- 
eral Motors." 

The  complaint  alleges  a  number  of  other 
anticompetitive  practices.  It  charges,  for  In- 
stance, that  "after  General  Motors  achieved  a 
dominant  position  about  1919.  It  adopted  the 
poUcy  of  requiring  its  dealers  to  drop  com- 
petitive Unes  and  seU  only  General  Motors 
cars." 

Starting  about  1926,  the  complaint  charges, 
"General  Motors  commenced  the  practice  of 
distributing  surplus  cash  as  broadly  as  pos- 
sible through  commercial  banks  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  It  was  felt  this  distribu- 
tion would  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  the 
banks'  relationship  with  General  Motors  and 
Its  dealers.  The  effect  of  General  Motors' 
enormous  cash  deposits  among  the  principal 
banks  is  very  real  and  very  substantial,  albeit 
impossible  to  measure  precisely." 

The  complaint  even  charges  GM  with  Im- 
posing "plarmed  obsolescence"  on  the  auto 
industry.  It  says  that  GM  In  the  late  19208 
"Introduced  the  practice  of  redesigning  Its 
automobiles  annually.  The  practice  superim- 
posed on  the  normal  effects  of  depreciation 
the  added  Influence  of  a  more  rapid  obsoles- 
cence. The  effect  upon  competitors  Is  obvious 
and  dramatic."  TooU  and  dies  for  new  models 
are  high-cost  items  that  GM's  smaller  com- 
petitors can  less  easily  afford,  the  proposed 
siilt  declares. 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Nov.  1.  1967] 
Justice  Agency  Sats  Sutt  to  Break  Up  GM 
Won't  Be  Filed  Soon — Dep.\rtment  Con- 
jTRMS  Proposed  LmcATiON  Has  Been  Pre- 
pared;  Whttk  Hoitse  Disclaims  Role 
Washington.— The  filing  of  an  antitrust 
suit  to  break  up  General  Motors  Corp.  Isn't 
Unmlnent.  the  Justice  Department  said  In  re- 
sponse to  a  Wall  Street  Journal  story  yester- 
day that  disclosed  such  a  suit  has  been  pre- 
pared. 

The  department  said  that  its  antitrust  di- 
vision has  been  investigating  the  auto  In- 
dustrv  for  "vears"  and  that  the  proposed 
suit  was  prepared  16  months  ago.  But  It  said 
a  decision  on  filing  It  hasn't  been  made  be- 
cause the  division  still  Is  studying  It. 

The  department  didn't  explain  the  reasons 
for  the  del.iv,  except  to  say  "difficult  and 
complex  legal  Issues"  are  involved.  The  de- 
partment didn't  say  what  they  were. 

It  Isn't  unusual  for  major  antltr\ist  cases 
to  be  debated  and  reworked  for  as  long  as  a 
year  within  the  division  before  a  formal  com- 
plaint Is  filed  m  a  Federal  district  court.  The 
department,  in  commenting  on  the  GM  stilt, 
noted  that  some  cases  are  never  fUed. 

The  proposed  GM  suit,  however,  appears  to 
h.ive  been  delaved  unusually  long  without  a 
decision  to  file  or  not  to  file.  The  department 
said  the  study  of  the  legal  Issues  Btlll  re- 
mains "unresovled  at  the  staff  level  of  the 
anUtrust   division."    It    added   that   Donald 


Turner,  head  of  the  division,  has  made  "no 
recommendation  concernnlg  possible  legal 
action  because  the  study  hasn't  reached  such 
a  stage." 

The  filing  of  any  antitrust  suit  by  the  as- 
sistant attorney  general  in  charge  of  the 
rmtltrust  division  requires  the  written  ap- 
proval of  the  attorney  general.  The  depart- 
ment said  the  possible  suit  hasn't  been  dis- 
cussed with  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark. 
The  department's  public  information  offl- 
c-er  made  the  comments  in  a  statement  issued 
following  The  Wall  Street  Journal's  disclo- 
sure that  a  formal.  104-page  civil  complaint 
against  GM  had  been  prepared  inside  the 
antitrust  division.  The  proposed  suit  alleges 
that  GM's  acquisitions  of  more  than  40  auto 
and  parts  manufacturers  violated  the  Sher- 
man and  Clayton  antitrust  acts. 

In  Detroit  yeeterday.  GM  had  no  comment 
on  the  case.  General  Motors'  stock  fell  $3  to 
$82.50  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

The  agency's  suit  would  be  revolutionary 
because  It  would  allege  that  GM  dominates 
the  auto  business  by  reason  of  eu:qulsltlons 
accomplished  prior  to  about  1920.  Antitrust 
law  always  has  been  applied  at  or  near  the 
time  acquiaitions  are  made,  although  there 
aren't  any  statutes  of  limitations  applicable 
to  antitrust  statues.  Legal  precedent  for  the 
suit  would  be  the  Supreme  Court's  1957  rul- 
ing that  forced  DuPont  Co.  to  divest  the  GM 
stock  Interest  DuPont  acquired  between  1917 
and  1919. 

The  proposed  suit  doesnX  say  just  how  GM 
would  oe  reconstituted,  but  thinking  Inside 
the  antitrust  division  has  been  that  the 
agency  would  ask  at  least  for  divestiture  of 
the  ChevTolet  division,  which  accounts  lor 
more  than  40<,r  of  GM's  auto  production. 

The  department's  statement  said  the  pro- 
posed clvU  suit  was  a  draft,  prepared  16 
month  ago,  that  "was  only  a  starting  point 
for  considering  legal  theories  and  ap- 
proaches "  It  said  that  "neither  evaluation 
nor  processing  of  the  study  has  been  com- 
pleted by  the  antitrust  division."  Further. 
It  said,  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Clark  have 
reached  no  decisions  and  "It  has  never  been 
mentioned  to  anyone  at  the  White  Hous«, 
much  less  brought  to  the  attention  ot  ibe 
President." 

At  the  White  House,  Presidential  Press 
Secretary  George  Christian  told  reporters 
President  Johnson  had  "never  heard  of" 
the  proposed  GM  suit.  "No  matter  off  this 
kind  has  ever  been  brotight  to  the  Prwlduit's 
attention.  I  don't  think  this  would  require 
the  President's  approval,"  Mr.  Christian 
added. 

The  Journal  article  didn't  say  that  the 
GM  suit  had  been  approved  or  rejected  by 
Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Clark  or  Mr.  Johnson.  It 
reported  that  Mr  Turner,  without  specific 
reference  to  OM,  recentiy  had  pubUcly  re- 
peated his  long-standing  support  of  the  Idea 
of  a  law  to  break  up  big  corporations  such 
as  GM.  The  article  said  Mr.  Clark's  vlerws  on 
the  suit  were  unknown. 

jP^irther,  the  article  predicted  that  the 
filing  of  any  such  suit  against  GM.  which 
has  1.4  million  stockholders  and  la  the 
world's  largest  industrial  corporation,  would 
diminish  President  Johnson's  political  sup- 
port within  the  nation's  business  community. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.   1.   1967) 

Justice  Leaders  Riutcted  a  Plan  To  File 

Trust  Stjit  Aoainbt  GM 

(By  Eileen  Shanahan) 

Washington,  October  31.— A  propoeal  by 
=ome  staff  lawvers  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment file  an  antitrust  suit  seeking  the  break- 
up of  General  Motors  Into  several  compet- 
ing companies  was  rejected  some  months  ago 
by  top  antitrust  officials  as  Inadequately 
preparpd.  It  was  learned  today. 

Work  on  such  a  case  Is  stUl  contlntiing  at 
the  staff  level,  but  the  sxilt.  Uke  many  others 
that  the  antitrust  staff  prepares,  may  never 
be  filed,  offldale  said. 

The   proposed   suit  was   returned   to  the 
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staff  by  Donald  F.  Turner.  Assistant  Attorney 
General  who  Is  head  of  the  department's 
antitrust  division,  It  was  learned. 

A  department  spokesman  said  that  the 
case  has  not  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark,  who 
would  have  to  sign  any  legal  complaint  be- 
fore It  was  taken  to  court. 

The  department's  spokesman  also  said  that 
the  possibility  of  such  a  suit  "had  never 
been  mentioned  to  anyone  at  the  White 
House,  much  less  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  President. " 

The  existence  of  a  draft  complaint  against 
General  Motors,  charging  It  with  violation  of 
the  antitrust  laws  because  of  a  series  at 
mergers  dating  back  as  much  as  40  years,  was 
disclosed  today  by  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  Journal's  article  Implied  that  a  de- 
cision on  whether  to  file  the  suit  would  de- 
pend upon  political  considerations,  and  that 
President  Johnson  was  already  weighing 
these. 

The  article  did  not  explicitly  say,  however, 
that  the  issue  had  already  been  brought  to 
President  Johnson's  attention. 

George  Christian.  White  House  press  sec- 
retary, said  that  no  one  at  the  White  House 
had  heard  about  the  poaslblUty  of  a  suit 
to  break  up  General  Motors  and  that  "the 
President's  involvement  in  this  Is  pure  Imagi- 
nation," 

Tne  draft  complaint  against  General  Mo- 
^^^3.  It  was  learned,  was  largely  the  work  of 
a  former  sintltrust  division  lawyer.  Eugene 
Metzger,  who  completed  it  shortly  before  he 
left  the  Justice  Department  In  May,  1966. 

Mr.  Metzger  has  worked  since  then  In  the 
office  of  the  Controller  of  the  Currency  and 
has  opposed  the  Justice  Department  In  court 
in  several   controversial   bank  merger  cases. 

It  was  Mr.  Metzger'a  draft  complaint, 
quoted  in  today's  Wall  Street  Journal,  that 
Mr.  Metzger  worked  a«  part  of  a  team  of 
antitrust  lawyers,  created  In  1960  by  William 
P.  Rogers.  President  Elsenhower's  last  Attor- 
ney General,  to  study  the  entire  automobile 
Industry.  The  focus  of  its  work  shifted  to 
General  Motors  alone  In  1961.  after  rhe  Ken- 
nedy   Administration   came    Into    otGce. 

file  team  produced  three  Ml^  against 
General  Motors.  One,  which  acc3ied  the  com- 
pany of  illegally  monopolizing  the  diesel  lo- 
comotive buslnees.  was  dropped  "for  lack  or 
evidence."  according  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's announcement  at  the  time 

A  second,  which  songbt  to  force  General 
Motors  to  dtveet  itself  of  its  bus  manufactur- 
ing operations,  was  settled  without  trial  and 
without  requiring  such  divestiture,  although 
the  company's  patents  in  the  bus  field  were 
opened  to  all  comers. 

The  third,  which  sought  to  force  General 
Moton  to  give  up  its  Euclid  dU-lslon,  the 
lesiding  noanufacturer  of  bulldozers  «"<!  other 
earth-moving  equipment,  has  reportedly  been 
settled  on  terms  that  wJU  not  require  di- 
vestiture. 

The  decisions  to  compromise  or  abandon 
the  Justice  Department's  original  pKJsltlons 
In  all  three  of  these  cases  were  made  by  Mr. 
Turner. 

In  its  comment  on  the  General  Motors 
situation  today,  the  Justice  Department  said 
that  "it  is  common  for  draft  complaints  to 
be  prepared"  when  antitrust  cases  are  under 
study.  The  draft,  in  this  instance.  It  said. 
was  "only  a  starting  point  for  considering 
legal  theories  and  approaches." 

In  1957  the  Suprmne  Court  upheld  the 
ralidity  of  attacks  against  ancient  mergers  In 
its  decision  ordering  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Ne- 
mours &  Co..  Inc.,  to  sever  Its  ties  with  Gen- 
eral Motors,  which  were  then  40  years  old. 

But  that  case  had  not  been  brought  on 
the  ground  on  which  the  Court  decided  it, 
which  was  that  a  merger  that  hae  not  been 
found  illegal  at  the  time  it  occxirred  could 
subsequently  have  anticompetitive  conse- 
quences that  would  render  it  Illegal. 

Any  suit  seeking  now  to  break  up  General 


Motors  would  presumably  be  based.  In  part 
at  least,  on  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the 
Court  in  the  du  Pont-G.M.  oewe. 


[Prom   the  Washington   Post,  Nov.    1.   1967] 

AoMrrs   EIxistence   or   "Drajt   Complaint" — 

Jtrsncx  Denies  GM  Strrr  Report 

(By  Richard  Harwood) 

The  government  admitted  yesterday  that 
a  proposal  to  break  up  General  Motors  Cor- 
poration under  the  anti-trust  laws  has  been 
gathering  dust  in  tJae  Justice  I>epartment  for 
16  months. 

But  the  Department  said  the  proposal  was 
merely  a  "draft  complaint"  (presumably 
written  by  a  Junior  lawyer),  that  no  decision 
to  sue  the  giant  automobile  company  has 
been  made,  and  that  none  Is  likely  In  the 
immediate  future. 

The  Department  also  rejected  suggestions 
that  "higher  authorities"  have  been  sup- 
pressing the  document  and  specifically  de- 
nied that  President  Johnson  was  In  any 
way  involved. 

"The  study  has  not  been  discussed  with 
the  Attorney  General,"  a  Department  spokes- 
man said.  "It  has  never  been  mentioned  to 
anyone  at  the  White  House,  much  less 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  President." 

This  outpouring  of  government  statements 
was  In  response  to  an  article  yesterday  in 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  which"  said  that  a 
proposal  to  break  up  General  Motors  was  in 
shape  tor  presentation  to  a  Federal  Court. 

By  mid-afternoon  yesterday,  the  Justice 
Department  had  confirmed  that  such  a  docu- 
ment existed  but  whether  It  had  any  signifi- 
cance was  a  matter  of  dispute. 

One  government  legal  authority  said  the 
Department's  flies  are  full  of  lengthy  and 
learned  documents  that  argue  both  sides  of 
the  GM  issue. 

"The  notion  of  breaking  up  OM,"  he  said, 
"is  not  new." 

Lee  Loevinger  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  headed  the  anti-trust  divi- 
sion of  Justice  from  1961  until  mid- 1963.  He 
said  yesterday  that  he  had  set  up  a  so-called 
"General  Motors  Task  Force"  early  In  his 
term  to  bring  together  five  or  six  separate 
anti-trust  suits  (none  of  them  of  major  sig- 
nificance) which  were  then  under  study  by 
the  Department. 

But  at  the  time  he  left  the  Department, 
Loevinger  said,  no  one  was  prepared  to  go  into 
court  to  try  to  break  up  the  company. 

Another  alumnus  of  the  anti-trust  divi- 
sion, who  Is  In  private  practice  here  now,  said 
that  by  1964  "serious"  thought  was  being 
given  In  the  department  to  a  "break-up 
GM"  suit.  But  no  decision  was  ever  reached, 
he  said. 

That,  the  Department  said  yesterday,  Is  the 
present  status  of  the  matter. 

"It's  bogged  down."  one  official  said,  "the 
way  it  has  been  for  years — at  the  staff  level. 
Some   people   feel   one   way,   some   another." 

From  all  indications,  the  "bogging  down" 
process  within  the  bureaucracy  of  Justice  has 
been  going  on  at  least  since  the  Elsenhower 
Administration,  where  the  idea  of  a  major 
anti-trust  action  against  GM  was  first 
broached. 

The  theory  in  Washington  legal  and  gov- 
ernment circles  yesterday  was  that  some 
Justice  Department  lawyer,  frustrated  by  the 
bureaucratic  way  of  life,  leaked  the  docu- 
ment to  force  a  decision. 

But  It  seemed  unlikely.  In  view  of  the  De- 
partment's statement,  that  any  quick  deci- 
sion would  be  made  But  General  Motors  had 
no  comment. 


CONTINUING  SURGE  OF  UNLAWFUL 
DEMONSTRATIONS  ACROSS  OUR 
COUNTRY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
high   time   that   the   President    of   the 
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United  States  told  the  rioters,  oeaceniks 
and  Communists,  who  refuse  to  conduct 
orderly  demonstrations,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  peace-loving  Americans  have 
liad  enough.  It  is  time  for  the  President 
to  take  steps  to  "insure  domestic  tran- 
quillity" for  those  who  decline  to  be  par- 
ties to  disobedience  and  lawlessness  In 
the  Washington  Post  for  Friday.  October 
27,  it  was  reported  that  more  than  lOO 
rabble-rousers,  In  the  name  of  exercis- 
ing their  freedom  of  dissent,  held  a  Navy 
recruiter  captive  in  his  car  for  more  than 
4  hours,  thereby  denying  him  all  free- 
doms for  this  extended  period. 

All  Americans  should  abhor  conduct 
like  this,  and  those  who  knowingly  re- 
fuse to  denounce  such  unlawful  demon- 
strations are  condoning  lawlessness  and 
helping  to  sow  the  seeds  of  anarchy  and 
rebellion.  Liberty  and  freedom  are  prod- 
ucts of  law  and  order.  Without  law  and 
order  no  one  is  assured  of  freedom,  lib- 
erty, or  personal  safety. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  the 
freedoms  of  speech  and  assembly  are  not 
licenses  to  create  public  disorder  and 
violence.  In  Cox  v.  Louisiana,  379  U.S 
559  (1965),  the  Court  said: 

We  emphatically  reject  the  notion  that  the 
First  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  afford 
the  same  kind  of  freedom  to  those  who  com- 
municate ideas  by  conduct  such  as  patrolling, 
marching,  and  picketing  on  streets  and  high- 
ways, as  these  amendments  afford  to  those 
who  communicate  Ideas  by  pure  speech." 

In  Walker  v.  City  of  Birmingham.  388 
U.S.  307  (1967),  quoting  from  an  earlier 
case,  the  Court  said: 

Civil  liberties,  as  guaranteed  by  the  (Consti- 
tution Imply  the  existence  of  an  organized 
society  maintaining  public  order  without 
which  liberty  Itself  would  be  lost  in  the  ex- 
cesses of  unrestrained  abuses. 

Society  has  the  right  to  demand  that 
all  demonstrations  be  orderly  and  law- 
ful. Where  the  law  has  been  flounted,  the 
guilty  parties  should  be  arrested  and 
prosecuted.  We  need  the  leadership  of 
the  President  In  this  crisis;  the  President 
should  denounce  all  unlawful  demon- 
strations and  take  appropriate  action  to 
terminate  them.  "Where  there  are  viola- 
tions of  Federal  laws,  the  Federal  au- 
thorities should  arrest  the  violators. 
Where  the  violations  are  State  offenses, 
the  t«>proprlate  State  authorities  should 
be  encouraged  to  deal  firmly  and  even- 
handedly  with  the  lawless. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  well  aware  of 
the  tragic  events  of  lawlessness  which 
occurred  in  the  name  of  dissent  and 
grievance  this  past  summer.  In  the  Octo- 
ber issue  of  the  FBI  Law  Enforcement 
Bulletin  the  Ertrector,  Mr.  Hoover,  said: 

It  should  be  abundantly  clear  that  the 
doctrine  of  civil  disobedience  Is  a  doctrine 
of  self-destruction. 

Mr.  Hoover  went  on  to  say: 
Many  profxisals  have  been  advanced  to 
help  eliminate  the  causes  of  riots.  Just  as 
there  Is  no  single  cause,  there  is  no  single 
remedy.  I  do  know,  however,  that  the  an- 
swer will  not  be  found  in  sociological  rem- 
edies alone.  If  our  system  of  law  is  to  8ur\-lve. 
then  the  law  must  be  enforced.  Those  who 
break  the  law.  acting  alone  or  in  concert, 
must  be  detected  and  arrested,  promptly 
prosecuted,  and  given  prop>er,  substantial 
punishment.  In  halting  riots  and  removing 
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jrtme  from  our  nation's  streets  this  should 
be  the  first  order  of  business. 

The  President  has  been  willing  to  say 
"We  shall  overcome,"  but  as  of  yet  he 
tias  been  unwilling  to  say  that  "we  have 
had  enough."  I  say  we  have  had  enough 
of  unlawful  demonstrations,  and  I  think 
it  Is  indeed  time  that  the  President  told 
the  lawless  minority  that  he  will  indeed 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  "insure  do- 
mestic tranquillity"  for  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  It  is  evident  that 
these  demonstrations  in  various  parts  of 
the  Nation  are  not  taking  place  without 
some  common  direction  and  coordina- 
tion. An  article  from  the  October  19, 1967, 
edition  of  the  Berkeley  Dally  Gazette. 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  points  out  that  there  is 
an  interlocking  directorate  at  work  •with 
some  organizers  Instigating  disruptions 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Berkeley 
has  suffered  more  than  Its  share  from 
the  machinations  of  these  people,  and  it 
Is  evident  that  the  Gazette  is  keeping 
track  of  their  activities. 

An  editorial  in  the  October  24.  1967. 
edition  of  the  Coltunbia  Record  of  Co- 
lumbia, S.C,  points  out  the  anarchy 
perpetrated  by  the  mass  antiwar  demon- 
stration at  the  Pentagon.  This  editorial 
draws  attention  to  two  things  which 
should  be  done:  First,  those  demonstra- 
tors who  are  truly  nonviolent  must  sepa- 
rate themselves  unequivocally  from  the 
revolutionists;  second.  Immediate  steps 
must  be  taken  to  protect  the  overwhelin- 
ing  majority  of  Americans  who  abide  by 
the  law  and  should  be  protected  by  the 
law. 

I  also  want  to  draw  attention  to  an 
excellent  new  publication  by  the  Virginia 
Commission  on  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment entitled  "Every  Man  His  Own  Law." 
The  Virginia  Commission  on  Constitu- 
tional Government  has  enjoyed  a  repu- 
lation  of  high  scholarship  and  clearly 
defined  legal  argimient,  and  it  Is  known 
as  the  promoter  of  a  soimd  philosophy  of 
law.  I  think  it  Is  significant  that  the 
publication  comes  out  at  the  very  time 
when  the  consequences  of  anarchy  are  so 
clearly  evident  here  In  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues one  more  article  on  the  subject 
of  demonstrations.  The  lawless  natvu-e  of 
the  antiwar  movement  has  been  de- 
nounced by  the  Washington  Post.  In  an 
editorial  in  the  Post  yesterday,  the  editor, 
speaking  of  demonstrators  who  "use 
physical  force  to  achieve  the  ends  they 
seek,"  said: 

There  is  no  place  In  a  democratic  society 
.'or  conduct  of  this  kind. 

As  I  said  before,  whether  the  violations 
of  the  law  be  State  or  Federal,  there  must 
be  enforcement.  The  Justice  Department 
appears  entirely  too  timid.  There  have 
been  violations  of  Federal  laws  and  very 
little  enforcement.  It  is  past  time  that 
this  grave  matter  receive  the  prompt  and 
specific  attention  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  sisk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  by  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
from  the  Law  Enforownent  Bulletin,  the 
article  from  the  Berkeley,  Calif.,  Dally 
Gazette  of  October  19,  1967,  the  editorial 


from  the  Columbia  Record  of  October 
24, 1967,  the  text  of  the  pamphlet  "Every 
Man  His  Own  Law."  and  the  editorial 
entitled  "Students  and  Recruiters"  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  November  1  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

MESSAGE  From  the  Dieector 

In  a  riot  there  are  no  victors.  The  los- 
ers include  everybody — the  rioters,  the  vic- 
tims, law  enforcement,  the  community,  the 
State,  and  the  Nation. 

Causes  of  riots  can  be  counted  by  the 
score.  A  study  of  the  overall  problem  indi- 
cates, however,  that  the  widespread  violence 
in  our  country  to  some  degree  is  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  civil  disobedience  move- 
ment. In  recent  years,  some  leaders  of  dubi- 
ous stature  have  made  a  grandiose  gesture 
of  willfully  violating  laws  they  deem  to  be 
unjust.  For  the  most  part,  these  individuals, 
although  admittedly  guilty  of  breaking  the 
law,  have  gone  unpunished.  Young  thugs 
and  mi^ulded  teenageati.  seeing  others  defy 
authority  and  the  courts  with  Impunity, 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  any  crime  un- 
der a  banner  of  complaints  is  Justified.  Con- 
sequently, they  ignore  the  law  and  roam 
through  their  communities  creating  violence 
and  terror.  Certainly,  those  who  espouse  the 
theory  of  civil  disobedience  and  authorities 
who  free  guilty  violators  must  share  a  por- 
tion of  the  blame  and  responsibility  for  the 
turmoil  in  our  streets.  It  should  be  abundant- 
ly clear  that  the  doctrine  of  civil  disobedience 
Is  a  doctrine  of  self-destruction. 

Stern,  decisive  action  Is  needed  when  a 
street  disturbance  begins.  Justice  is  not 
served  when  a  growing  horde  of  vandals  and 
looters  Is  appeased  and  their  pillage  over- 
looked lest  "a  show  of  force  might  provoke 
them  to  greater  violence."  Quiescence  does 
not  satisfy  rioters.  Procrastination  or  uncer- 
tainty on  the  part  of  authorities  denotes 
weakness  or  concession  to  a  mob.  Thus,  the 
offenders  are  encouraged,  and  their  violence 
gains  momentum. 

A  judicial  self-appraisal  by  the  news  media 
of  their  riot  coverage  might  also  be  In  or- 
der. Some  media  have  already  taken  ac- 
tion in  this  regard.  There  can  be  no  quar- 
rel with  the  all-important  role  of  keeping 
the  public  Informed  as  quickly  and  as  com- 
pletely as  possible.  No  one  rightfully  ex- 
pects "riots  to  be  played  down  or  saJlent  facts 
withheld. 

On  the  other  hand,  militant  agitators, 
hate-mongers,  and  publicity-seeking  rabble 
rousers  who  incite  riots  have  no  fear  of 
overexposure.  They  know  that  television, 
radio,  and  front-page  news  stories  are  the 
best  and  quickest  means  of  getting  their 
views  before  the  public.  Thus,  they  seek  at- 
tention from  the  news  media.  In  riot  re- 
porting, objectivity  and  balance,  always  key 
factors  of  responsible  Journalism,  help  ex- 
pose distortion  and  reduce  the  special  treat- 
ment of  those  who  advocate  violence.  Strict 
adherence  to  high  journalistic  principles  Is 
a  valuable  public  service  in  matters  affecting 
public  safety. 

Many  proposals  have  been  advanced  to  help 
eliminate  the  causes  of  riots.  Just  as  there 
is  no  single  caiise,  there  is  no  single  remedy. 
I  do  know,  however,  that  the  answer  will 
not  be  fotind  In  sociological  remedies  alone. 
If  our  system  of  law  la  to  survive,  then  the 
law  must  be  enforced.  Those  who  break  the 
law,  acting  alone  or  In  concert,  must  be  de- 
tected and  arrested,  promptly  prosecuted, 
and  given  propter,  substantial  punishment. 
In  halting  rlota  and  removing  crime  from 
our  Nation's  streets,  this  should  be  the  first 
order  of  business. 

John  Edgar  Hoovki. 

Director. 


IProm  the  Berkeley  Dally  Qaaette,  Oct.  18, 
1967) 

iNTERLOCKUs-G     DIRECTORATE     AT     WOBX— AND 

Reflections  or  Oaxland 

(By  Ulke  Culbert) 

The  big-big  show  for  Washington  looms 

tomorrow  and  over  the  weekend   foUowtng 

its  successful  Bay  Area  warmup  and  minor 

skirmishes  across  the  nation. 

But  lest  we  forget  it.  the  Interlocking 
directorate  of  those  running  Stop  the  Draft 
Week  are  behind  the  big  an tl -draft  push 
only  as  a  facade  for  the  other  axes  they 
have  to  grind. 

We  were  treated  to  a  localized  version  of 
this  during  the  Tuesday  morning  "con- 
frontation"   In   Oakland. 

There,  the  vehicle  was  growing  sentiment 
against  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Leadership  of 
much  of  the  protest  movement  csjne  from 
those  who  have  spearheaded  other  attempts 
at  anarchy  In  these  parts  under  other 
labels. 

No.  not  aU  groups  have  been  taken  over, 
and  certainly  most  of  the  anti-war,  anti- 
draft  persons  are  sincerely  jtist  that.  It's 
only  the  leadership  which  remains,  as  al- 
ways,  suspect. 

Back  In  Washington,  we  find  that  one  of 
the  chief  propagandists  for  the  drive  to 
"shut  down  the  Pentagon,"  timed  to  allow 
the  militants  naaxlmum  press  suid  televi- 
sion exposure,  is  none  other  than  Arnold 
Johnson,  national  pubUc  relations  director 
of  the  (why,  yes)   Communist  Party — U.8A. 

One  of  the  organizers  and  leaders  Is,  of 
course,  David  DelUnger,  the  Pro-Castrolte. 
And  of  course  the  actual  anti-Pentagon  op- 
eration is  vested  In  the  talented  hands  of 
former  Berkeley  Mayoral  Candidate  Jerry 
Clyde  Rubin,  self-styled  "American  reroiu- 
tlonary,"  cofounder  of  the  Berkeley  Vletn*m 
Day  Committee,  pro-Castrolte  and  sup- 
porter of  the  fascist  "Black  Power"  concept. 

Also  providing  leadership  for  the  Wash- 
ington march  and  rally  are  James  Bevel  and 
Ralph  Abemsthy.  of  Martin  Luther  King's 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
(SCLC),  some  of  whose  memhers  have  been 
linked  with  a  cited  Communist  front  of  a 
simllax  name. 

Also  on  tap  will  be  Lincoln  Lynch,  of  the 
ever-more-raillcal.  extremist  and  mls-no- 
mered  Congress  of  Racial  Equality  (CORE). 

It  makes  no  difference  what  the  beef  is — 
whether  it  has  to  do  with  clvU  rights,  Viet- 
nam, Cuba,  Black  Power,  or  whatever — the 
same  old  faces  and  leaders,  adept  at  whip- 
ping up  the  masses,  appear. 

Just  like  the  Oakland  doings.  The  faces  In 
the  crowd  Included  many  of  the  old  Free 
Speech  Movement -Free  Student  Union. 
Vietnam  Day  Committee  crowd  here,  aided 
and  abetted  by  a  spate  of  old-Une  Ameri- 
can Communists  and  various  farout  Marxist 
anachronlsts  like  the  Trotskyists  and  the 
Mao-llnlng  Progressive  Labor  mUltantB. 

We  were  In  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday 
OiJtland  happenings,  and  most  of  them 
have  been  covered  In  detail  by  the  Gazette. 
Some  have  not,  but  Larl  Blumenfcld.  a  sea- 
soned veteran  of  the  Bay  Area  trouble-ln- 
the-streets  scene,  remembers  these  "reflec- 
tions from  Oakland": 

"The  front-line  aglUtors  couldn't  get  out 
of  the  way  fast  enough  when  the  action 
started  and  In  many  instances  It  was  they 
who  trampled  those  behind  and  along  the 
sides  In  their  mad  dash  to  escape  the  police 
juggernaut  .  .  . 

"'I  watched  .  .  .  professional  agitators  de- 
liberately whooping  up  tJae  crowd  and 
drowning  out  tiie  police  public  address  sys- 
tem warning  to  tlie  asssmbled  crowd — those 
who  might  have  gotten  out  of  ths  way  had 
they  known  what  was  coming. 

"'I  saw  at  least  a  do«en  CDer  ("civil -dis- 
obedience" types) ,  white  arm -band  persons 
who  were  allegedly  wUllng  to  'lay  their  lives 
on  the  line,"  sitting  in  a  row  on  the  fence  of  a 
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nearby  parking  lot  while  the  'innocents'  were 
getting  their  heads  cracked. 

'I  did  not  see,  but  police  reports  refer  to 
the  fact  that  among  this  same  group  was  ii 
makeup  kit.  They  were  painting  'scars  over 
their  brows  and  blood  trickles  down  the  cor- 
ners of  their  llp>s! 

"The  real  revolutionaries  took  over  the  In- 
tersecUon  of  17th  St.  and  San  Pablo  Ave. 
They  stopped  all  traffic  aiid  diverted  It.  And 
U  an  Irate  citizen  tried  to  drive  through, 
they  Jumped  on  his  car.  I  saw  them  rock 
cars,  taunt  drivers,  and  In  one  Instance  they 
even  picked  up  a  car  and  turned  It  around 

"At  one  time  two  Loomis  armored  cars 
were  trapped  In  the  middle  of  the  Intersec- 
tion and  finally  had  to  back  out.  Also 
trapped  was  a  police  car.  which  was  literally 
inundated  with  demonstrators  who  scratched 
and  kicked  It  and  attempted  to  let  air  ou: 
of  the  tires. 

"I  saw  this  same  group  roll  city  garbage 
cans  to  the  middle  of  the  Intersection  and 
the  demonstrators  start  to  set  the  contents 
ablaze  when  three  Oakland  motorcycle  offi- 
cers came  roaring  down  the  street,  scattering 
the  crowd. 

"I  saw  actuaJly  terrified  shopkeepers — cafe 
people — slam  and  lock  their  doors  when  dem- 
onstrators tried  to  come  Ln. 

"I  marched  with  a  group  about  six  blocks 
to  their  encampment  at  Lafayette  Square 
where  they  held  an  Illegal  rally.  Agaxn,  inter- 
sections were  taken  over  by  the  revolution- 
aries, who  Just  plopped  down  in  the  street 
from  exhaustion.  They  also  directed  traffic 
and  told  the  drivers  of  automobiles,  'This 
is  liberated  territory.  You  can't  come  through 
here." 

"I  saw  demonstrators  throw  two  stink 
bombs  into  a  clioster  ol  policemen  who  were 
trying  to  sutKlue  a  demonstrator.  I  also  un- 
derstand some  of  them  carried  flares  and 
threw  these. 

"After  the  clearing  action,  I  saw  some  o: 
their  (protestors')  weapons,  including  crude 
thick  shields  with  Che  Guevara  portraits, 
and  heavy  hardwood  sign  sticks  to  be  used 
as  clubs." 

Neither  Larl  nor  this  columnist  suggests 
that  all  participants  in  the  Tuesday  mess 
were  "baddies."  Far  from  it.  The  frustration 
of  American  foreign  policy  has  been  the 
unwitting  (?)  Instrument  which  has  allowed 
American  revolutionaries  another  great  op- 
portunity to  create  havoc  and  have  increased 
support. 

MoBt  concerned  youth  are  no  more  anxious 
to  be  clubbed  by  an  Oakland  policeman  than 
they  are  to  burn  their  draft  cards. 

Or  to  die  in  Vietnam. 

[From  the  Columbia  (S.C.)   Record.  Oct.  24, 

1967] 

Anarchists  Att.^ck  the  Pentagon 

The  violent  demonstration  in  Washington 
over  the  weekend  and  the  attempt  to  storm 
the  Pentagon  should  be  an  object  lesson  to 
the  Johnson  administration  and  subsequent 
Presidents  of  our  country.  It  is  quite  clear 
now  that  there  are  elements  in  our  society 
who  would  destroy  American  democracy  un- 
der the  guise  of  "peaceful  assembly,"  an  hon- 
ored American  right. 

These  groups  have  now  declared  that  they 
are  civil  insurrectionists,  that  they  will  Ig- 
nore all  the  laws  of  our  land  to  achieve  their 
stated  objectives,  and  will  blatantly  defy  civil 
authority. 

Now,  right  now.  Is  the  time  for  the  John- 
son administration  to  defend  the  majority  of 
the  American  citizens  and  use  all  available 
laws  to  arrest  and  Imprison  those  who  place 
our  fundamental  rights  In  peril.  We,  the  ma- 
jority, are  guaranteed  "domestic  tranquility" 
by  the  preamble  to  our  Constitution. 

Now,  right  now,  is  the  time  for  the  law- 
abiding  majority  to  demand  our  own  pro- 
tection and  domestic  jjeace  through  prompt 
and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  revolution- 
aries in  our  midst. 


Make  no  mistake  about  their  intent.  And 
let  us  not  beguile  oiu-selves  about  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  and  the  organizations 
who  either  control  or  foment  the  rebellion. 

From  the  very  beginning,  as  the  record 
shows  without  disputation,  Communists  and 
Communist-front  organizations  helped  plan 
the  Washington  demonstration.  Commiuiist 
and  pro-Marxist  groups  participated  in  the 
Initial  planning  session  in  May.  While  Com- 
munists differed  on  whether  there  should  be 
a  mass  demonstration  in  the  capital  or  sev- 
eral throughout  the  country,  the  viewpoint 
of  Arnold  Johnson,  public  relations  director 
for  the  Communist  Party  USA,  prevailed,  and 
the  Washington  rally  was  agreed  upon. 

In  that  same  month,  the  organization 
sponsoring  the  rally  changed  its  name  from 
the  "Spring  Mobilization  Committee  to  End 
the  War  In  Vietnam"  to  the  "National  Mo- 
bilization Committee." 

David  DelUnger  was  chairman  of  the  rally. 
He  has  served  two  prison  terms  for  draft 
evasion.  He  made  It  clear  In  advance  of  the 
Washington  demonstration  that  there  was 
little  likelihood  that  the  rally  would  remain 
"non-violent."  Indeed,  the  announced  aim 
was  "to  shut  down  the  Pentagon." 

Despite  strong  advice  to  the  contrary.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  Issued  orders  that  permission 
for  the  rally  be  given.  There  never  was  any 
Intent  for  the  gathering  to  be  "peaceable"  or 
"non-violent." 

After  the  tragic  evert,  leaders  of  Dellin- 
ger's  Committee  met  and  agreed  that  here- 
inafter they  would  use  massive  "resistance" 
to  block  or  Impede  the  military.  Delllnger 
says  that  he  and  his  group  will  end  "pa- 
rades' and  begin  "confronting"  the  govern- 
ment with  sit-ins  and  other  acts  of  civil  dis- 
obedience. 

Two  things  should  now  be  done.  First, 
those  truly  non-violent  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations who  are  opposed  to  the  war  must 
separate  themselves  unequlvocably  from  the 
revolutionaries.  Men  like  Yale  University 
chaplain  William  Sloane  Coffin  Jr.  must  di- 
vorce themselves  from  the  Insurgents.  To  do 
less  will  be  a  gross  caricature  of  the  Chris- 
tian gospel.  The  ministers  who  accompanied 
Coffin  spoke  of  a  "fair  and  dignified"  pro- 
test; there  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  "lair  and 
dignified"  protest  under  the  revolutionary 
banner. 

Coffin  and  bis  Ilk  can  no  longer  lock  arms 
with  the  militants  who  are  ugly,  vulgar,  ob- 
scene; who  spit  in  the  faces  of  remarkably 
restrained  soldiers  and  who  goad  them  with 
the  most  vicious  of  unprintable,  personal 
slander.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  Jesus 
Christ  whose  teachings  Coffin  espovises  wotild 
condone  such  behavior  even  as  "righteous 
indignation." 

If  intellectuals  of  the  academic  commu- 
nity, ministers  and  others  choose  to  become 
comrades-in-arms  with  the  bestial  semi- 
literates  who  carry  signs  saying,  "LBJ  The 
Butcher"  and  "Johnson's  War  in  Vietnam 
Makes  Americans  Puke,"  they  must  suffer 
the  consequences  of  their  associations. 

Second,  immediate  steps  must  be  taken  to 
protect  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Amer- 
icans who — whether  they  agree  or  disagree 
with  the  war  and  its  strategy — abide  by  the 
law  and  should  be  protected  by  the  law. 

In  Cox  v.  Louisiana,  the  transgressions  of 
the  Washington  rebels  was  outlined  by  the 
US.  Supreme  Court: 

"The  rights  of  free  speech  and  assembly, 
while  fundamental  in  our  democratic  soci- 
ety, still  do  not  mean  that  everyone  with 
opinions  or  beliefs  to  express  may  address  a 
group  at  any  public  place  and  at  any  time. 

"The  Constitutional  guarantee  of  liberty 
Implies  the  existence  of  an  organized  soci- 
ety maintaining  public  order,  without  which 
liberty  Itself  would  be  lost  in  the  excesses  of 
anarchy.  The  control  of  travel  on  the  streets 
is  a  clear  example  of  governmental  responsi- 
bility to  Insure  this  necessary  order  ,  .  . 

"One  would   not  be  Justified  In  Ignoring 


the  familiar  red  (traffic)  light  because  this 
was  thought  to  be  a  means  of  social  protest. 
Nor  could  one,  contrary  to  traffic  regulations. 
Insist  on  street  meeting  In  the  middle  of 
Times  Square  at  the  rush  hour  as  a  form  ol 
freedom  of  speech  or  assembly." 

Obstruction  of  public  order  and  disruption 
of  public  peace  are  now  threatened  by  the 
rebels  under  the  guise  of  right  of  dissent. 
Sufficient  laws  are  available  to  prosecute 
those  who  incite  to  riot  and  rebellion  and  to 
Jail  anarchists  who  threaten  the  civil  liber- 
ties of  the  mass  of  Americans. 

Our  elected  officials,  whether  in  the  Exec- 
utive or  Congressional  branches  of  the  na- 
tional government,  are  sworn  to  Insure  do- 
mestic tranquillity  to  our  nation.  Let  them 
fulfill  their  oaths,  promptly. 

Evert  Man  His  O'wn  La'w 
A  commentary  by  the  Virginia  Commis- 
sion on  Constitutional  Government  concern- 
ing the  unparalleled  lawlessness  In  the  streets 
of  the  Nation  today.  The  Appendix  contains 
excerpts  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  the  Virginia  BUI  of  Rights;  and  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Code  of  Virginia.  Specifically 
covered  are  several  sections  of  the  Code  of 
Virginia  dealing  with  suppression  of  and 
punishment  for  riotous  acts. 

In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel: 
every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  /its 
own  eyes.  (Judges  21 :  25.) 

FoarwoRD 

The  publication  program  of  this  Commis- 
sion has  been  devoted  in  large  part  to  the 
reproduction  of  basic  documents  relating  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  its 
recent  major  volume  was  The  Reconstruc- 
tion Amendments'  Debates,  which  Includes 
all  the  debates  in  the  Congress  concerning 
the  adoption  of  the  13th,  14th,  and  16th 
Amendments.  It  seems  necessary  and  appro- 
priate, however,  to  devote  one  pamphlet  to  a 
protest  against  the  current  unparalleled  law- 
lessness that  has  plagued  many  of  our  cities, 
and  which,  If  continued,  would  destroy  those 
very  liberties  which  the  rioters  profess  to 
cherish  but  seek  to  gain  through  lawless  acts. 

Prom  time  to  time  various  publications  of 
the  Commission  have  been  republished  by 
others  and  given  wide  circulation  In  various 
parts  of  the  country.  May  this  meet  with  like 
favor.  (The  Virginia  Commission  on  Consti- 
tutional Government.) 

EVERT     MAN     HIS    OWN     LAW 

Order  is  the  first  object  of  any  government. 
Without  It  no  other  goal  can  be  attained.  His- 
tory Illustrates  this  emphatically.  After  the 
time  of  JoKhua,  for  Instance,  the  children  of 
Israel  were  without  law  except  as  each  tribe 
or  faction  conceived.  Anarchy  reigned.  This 
should  serve  as  a  warning  to  all  people  for 
It  Is  only  m  a  time  of  tranquillity  that  one 
can  plan  and  build  great  Institutions  and 
assure  to  all  the  basic  rights  which  are 
guaranteed  by  constitutions  and  bills  of 
rights.  II  a  man  Is  free  to  disobey  any  law 
that  he  does  not  think  Is  "good,"  to  that 
extent  he  Infringes  upon  the  political  rights 
of  all  men.  and  the  principles  upon  which 
our  government  was  founded  are  no  longer 
ass  tired. 

Against  tyranny  man  rebels 

No  man  living  In  human  society  can  be 
his  own  law.  If  making  his  own  law  can  be 
asserted  by  one  man.  It  can  be  asserted  by  all. 
If  the  philosopher  can  make  his  own  law,  so 
can  the  fool.  If  the  virtuous  man  can  make 
his  oMm  law,  so  can  those  who  spring  from 
the  gutter.  Oood  laws  must  come  from  the 
genius  of  a  whole  people,  based  upon  their 
traditions,  their  experience,  and  their  cur- 
rent needs;  and  they  must  be  capable  of  prac- 
tical application.  The  wise  lawmakers  of  the 
Athenians  admitted  that  they  did  not  give 
their  citizens  the  best  laws  they  were  capable 
of  giving,  but  the  best  laws  that  the  citizens 
were  capable  of  receiving. 
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Virtue  does  not  of  Itself  lead  to  wisdom, 
and  no  man  may  by  the  assertion  of  his  own 
superior  virtues  or  ■wisdom  put  himself  above 
the  laws  commonly  Imposed  upon  and  ac- 
cepted by  his  fellow-cltlzens.  To  permit  It, 
is  to  bring  chaos.  This  must  apply  to  all- 
preachers  and  philosophers,  rich  men  and 
poor,  the  powerful  and  the  weak.  All  must  be 
aUke  before  the  law  of  the  land.  Even  Jesus 
proclaimed  that  he  came  not  to  destroy,  but 
to  fulfill  the  law,  and  this  by  teaching  an 
exemplary  religion,  a  new  set  of  ethical  prin- 
ciples. Meanwhile,  he  would  render  unto 
Caesar  the  things  that  were  Caesars, 

No  one  has  the  right  to  obey  only  the 
"good"  laws;  all  laws  are  good  until  they  are 
amended  or  repealed,  and  must  be  enforced. 
That  Is  not  to  say  that  they  may  not  be  criti- 
cized. Indeed,  it  is  the  duty  ol  a  citizen  to 
seek  change  If  he  believes  the  law  to  be 
unwise  or  unfair,  and  he  need  not  be  re- 
spectful to  the  lawmakers  In  the  process. 
But,  until  the  change  Is  made,  he  must 
conform,  and  not  set  himself  up  as  an  Island 
of  virtue,  one  above  the  law. 

When  the  tyrant  is  at  one's  throat  and 
there  are  no  peaceable  m«ans  of  redreec,  re- 
bellion Is  necessary  and  becomes  a  virtue. 
The  lengendarj  William  Tell  could  reach 
Geesler  only  by  an  arrow;  In  the  tyranny 
that  was  the  France  of  Louis  XVI,  Mlrabeau 
could  attempt  to  save  his  country  only  by 
abandoning  his  class  and  Joining  the  revolu- 
tlonlste;  Iturblde  and  Madero  had  to  take 
up  arms  If  Mexico  was  to  be  liberated; 
Bolivar  and  San  Martin  had  only  that  re- 
course against  Spain;  In  Haiti  a  Toussalnt 
L'Ouverture  had  no  remedy  against  France 
but  through  force;  Lenin  and  StaUn  found 
revolution  the  only  escape  from  czardom. 
even  though  they  were  to  Impose  a  worse 
tyranny  of  their  own;  Washington  had  to 
take  up  arms  when  no  political  solution  was 
available.  These  men  became  heroes  by  re- 
belling— sometimes  heroes  even  to  their 
enemies;  today  Washington's  statue  stands 
In  Trafalgar  Square.  These  men,  and  many 
more  who  could  be  named  in  other  times  and 
other  countries,  had  no  peaceful  means  of 
achieving  liberty.  But  in  an  open  society, 
where  all  men  are  free  to  express  themselves 
and  select  their  governors  and  legislators, 
such  rebellions  are  criminal. 

But  an  open  society  demands  peaceful 
methods 
And  America  is  an  open  society,  where 
everyone's  views  may  be  freely  expressed  and 
fully  asserted  at  the  ballot  box.  The  more 
extreme  a  man's  views,  the  more  certain  he 
is  of  attention  from  press,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision: the  reporter  follows  him  everywhere; 
the  announcer  shoves  the  microphone  to  his 
open  mouth;  the  photographer  puts  his  face 
on  the  front  ptige  of  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine. He  has  a  full  hearing,  even  when  advo- 
cating subversion  of  the  Constitution,  the 
killing  of  people  with  whom  he  disagrees, 
and  the  burning  and  looting  of  their  prop- 
erty. The  reporters  give  his  meetings  full 
coverage  except  when  excluded,  which  Is 
usual  when  subversives  gang  together.  Lon- 
don's Hyde  Park  Is  set  aside  for  free  expres- 
sion by  cranks  and  splinter  groups;  in 
America,  Hyde  Parks  are  everywhere. 

The  ballot  box  Is  secret  and  Is  made  acces- 
sible to  those  who  have  no  property  qualifica- 
tions whatsoever  and  pay  no  taxes  of  any 
kind;  and  to  those  who  cannot  even  read  the 
comics.  The  most  Ignorant  now  has  the  same 
voice  as  the  philosopher — often  much  greater 
because  of  the  weight  of  minorities  in  key 
states  In  presidential  elections. 

In  all  history^  there  has  never  been  a  coun- 
tr>-  comprising  over  3,600.000  square  miles 
and  200.000.000  people  that  was  as  fully  re- 
sponsive to  the  popular  will  as  expressed  in 
the  voting  booth,  whose  verdict,  even  after 
the  bitterest  of  election  campaigns.  America 
accepts.  Polk.  Garfield,  and  Kennedy  re- 
ceived barely   more   than  50'';    of  the  vote. 


Kennedy  winning  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth. 
Cleveland  won  by  less  than  61%  in  his  first 
election  and  lost  In  the  second  in  the  elec- 
toral college  after  winning  the  popular  vote; 
Hayes  lost  the  popular  vote  but  won  in  the 
electoral  coUege  by  the  margin  of  one;  Wil- 
son was  elected  first  by  a  plurality  only,  and 
was  reelected  by  capturing  California  by  a 
margin  of  only  four  thousand.  Iti  aU  these 
cases,  after  bitter  campaigning,  the  voters 
acquiesced:  they  had  had  their  say  and  lost 
and  did  not  turn  to  sniping,  looting,  and 
arson. 

In  a  free  society  laws  can  be  cheuiged  when 
the  majority  Is  convinced  that  they  should 
be.  When  the  people  are  aroused,  no  one  can 
stand  In  their  way:  public  officials  are  but 
ships  on  a  great  heaving  ocean  when  the 
electorate  is  aroused.  Daily,  presidents,  gov- 
ernors, mayors,  Congressmen,  avidly  search 
the  newspapers  seeking  the  public's  expres- 
sion in  the  form  of  opinion  polls.  City  ordi- 
nances. State  statutes,  acts  of  the  Congress 
are  quickly  changed  when  the  public  de- 
mands. Before  Pearl  Harbor  some  Congress- 
men literally  stood  on  their  chairs  to  de- 
nounce the  fortification  of  Guam  and  the 
creation  of  a  two-ocean  navy;  after  the  sneak 
attack,  when  people  demanded  action,  those 
same  Congressmen  immediately  voted  bil- 
lions In  gold  and  were  impatient  when  it 
could  not  be  turned  at  once  into  iron  by  a 
sort  of  inverted  alchemy.  And  today  we  are 
In  the  habit,  like  a  flabby  people,  of  voting 
money  as  the  cure-all  for  our  ills,  when  the 
remedy  is  to  be  found  in  a  baser  metal  and 
the  application  of  force,  upon  which  all  gov- 
ernment must  in  the  end  depend  if  it  Is  to 
endure.  Indeed,  the  will  of  the  people  can 
change  the  Constitution,  too,  and  that  quick- 
ly, v.'hen  they  are  aroused:  when  fed  up  with 
the  curse  of  the  open  saloon,  the  people  put 
Prohibition  Into  the  Constitution  in  twelve 
short  months;  when  they  learned  that  boot- 
legging had  brought  disrespect  for  all  law. 
they  kicked  Prohibition  out  of  the  Constitu- 
tion In  only  nine  months.  In  an  open  so- 
ciety the  people  rule;  they  cannot  be  denied. 
Through  peaceful  political  process,  not  vio- 
lence, their  will  is  made  law. 

Mobbery  is  violence — Not  peace 
Every  right  that  a  man  enjoys  carries  with 
it  a  correlative  duty  to  obeerve  the  rights 
of  others.  We  hear  on  every  hand  men  pro- 
claiming blatantly  their  rights,  without 
seeming  to  realize  that  duties  go  hand  in 
hand  with  them.  The  cries  are  loudest  from 
those  trouble-makers  who  are  dedicated  to 
the  destruction  of  our  Oonatitution  and  all 
that  It  stands  for,  yet,  when  caught  red- 
handed,  loudly  assert  the  immualtlee  and 
privileges  which  It  assures. 

The  American  people  are  long-BufTerlng 
and  will  tolerate  repeated  abuses;  but  a  time 
comes  when  they  rise  in  wrath  to  stamp 
them  out.  When  they  do,  no  minority  group 
can  reslet  them,  no  matter  what  means  it 
employs.  There  are  many  who  already  be- 
lieve that  our  institutions,  which  grew  out 
of  a  long  Anglo-Saxon  tradition  and  ex- 
perience, are  too  generous  to  wrong-doers 
and  that  there  are  too  many  in  our  midst 
who  have  no  regard  for  constitutions  and 
should  not  be  given  their  protection.  But 
should  that  view  prevail,  should  we  reach 
a  point  where  constitutional  guarantees  are 
stispended,  we  would  be  heading  down  the 
road  to  dictatorship  under  which  all  men 
would  lose  their  freedoms.  It  baa  happened 
repeatedly  In  the  history  of  mankind.  We 
are  not  Immune.  Surely,  we  must  find  our 
remedy  against  lawlessness  within  our  pres- 
ent constitutional  system,  and  this  can  be 
done  if  those  in  political  office  will  invoke 
in  all  cases,  and  promptly,  the  laws  when 
mobs  would  tread  upon  them. 

The  mob  pattern  that  has  developed  In 
cities  across  the  country  is  substantially 
this:  (1)  a  policeman  (white  or  colored)  at- 
tempts to  arrest  a  person  charged  with  some 
criminal  offense;  (2)  a  mob  forms  to  rescue 


the  prisoner  from  police  "brutality,"  in  the 
process  beating  up  the  police  ofTlcer,  or  chas- 
ing him  away,  and  overturning  his  car.  set- 
ting It  on  fire;  (3)  the  mob  bashes  in  the 
storefronts  and  seizes  all  the  whisky  and 
transistor  radios  In  sight;  or,  if  the  police 
are  held  at  bay  or  are  ordered  away,  then  it 
helps  itself  to  heavier  booty  such  as  televi- 
sion sets,  in  color,  some  of  it  being  hatiled 
away  by  laughing  looters  in  Cadillacs;  (4) 
finally  comes  the  burning  and  the  sniping. 
These  acts  are  not  the  assertions  of  rights; 
they  are  not  freedom  of  speech,  but  license 
in  action.  They  are  the  Inflictions  of  groes 
wrongs  upon  innocent  people.  They  are  in- 
surrections against  government.  And  it  is 
no  longer  a  matter  of  race,  because  some 
white  hoodlums  Join  In  the  loot,  and  the 
property  taken  and  destroyed  belongs  to 
Negroes  as  well  as  to  whites.  It  Is  the  attack 
of  the  lowest  of  our  citizens  against  any 
who  may  have  achieved  some  measure  of 
economic  success. 

What  u-e  must  do 
The  politician  who  seeks  the  mob's  vote 
responds  by  calling  for  huge  appropriations 
to  wipe  out  shims  and  abolish  poverty.  But 
poverty  is  a  relative  term;  there  will  always 
be  people  who  are  poorer  than  others.  Com- 
pared with  China,  India,  Egypt,  and  many 
other  countries  we  do  not  know  what  poverty 
Is.  And  It  will  take  years  to  wipe  out  all  sltmis, 
even  if  that  is  p>osslble,  and  no  matter  how 
many  billions  we  spend.  Meantime,  the  mobs 
march  and  make  shambles  of  our  cities  and 
mockery  of  our  laws.  They  must  be  stopped, 
no  matter  what  force  may  be  required.  Crim- 
inals are  not  to  be  bribed  Into  good  behavior. 
Our  own  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
adopted  a  riot  act  In  early  times,  and  in  1928 
an  "antl-lynchlng"  bill  was  pawed  at  ttw 
request  of  Governor  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Since 
that  time,  there  has  been  no  lynching  in 
Virginia.  But  both  acts,  copies  of  whidh 
are  appended,  are  directed  against  all  mobs, 
and  can  be  invoked  no  matter  who  consti- 
tutes them  or  against  whomsoever  their 
wTath  Is  directed,  white  or  colored.  Such 
statutes,  when  enforced  by  fearless  men  who 
remember  their  pledges  of  office,  assure 
peaceful  citizens  order  and  tranquillity,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  those  basic  rights  for  which 
our  lathers  died. 

It  is  to  our  shame  that  police  officers  have 
been  ordered  to  shoot  only  in  self-defense 
while  mobs  run  wild,  committing  every  ex- 
cess. Police  departments  were  not  organized 
lor  the  purpose  of  protecting  their  own  mem- 
bers. They  were  created  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic, to  go  in  after  the  criminal  and  bring 
him  to  justice.  If  they  are  inadequate  to 
quell  instirrectlon,  and  if  National  Guard 
units  may  be  to  thin  to  put  down  several 
mobs  at  the  same  time,  then  we  must  orga- 
nize, arm,  and  train  home  guard  units  in  all 
our  cities,  composed  of  law-abiding  citizens 
of  both  races. 

Mobbery  has  no  place  in  free  America.  It 
must  be  destroyed. 

Appxndix 

Amkndmknts  to  the  CoNSTTrtmoN   or  THl 

TTNrnaj  States 

[AMrNSlCENT   I] 

(Freedom  of  Religion,  ol  Speech,  and  of  the 
Press) 
Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances. 

(amxnsmknt  n] 

( Right  to  Keep  and  Bear  Arm*] 
A  well  regulated  militia,  being  necessary  to 
the  security  of  a  free  state,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  shall  not  be 
infringed. 
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[AMBNVMXNT   tO] 

[Quartering  of  Soldiers] 
No  soldier  shall.  In  time  of  peace  be  quar- 
tered In  any  boiise,  without  the  consent  of 
the  owner,  nor  In  time  of  war,  but  In  a  man- 
ner to  be  pre»crlbed  by  law. 

[AKXKDMENT   IV] 

[Security  from  Unwarranted  Search  and 
Seizure] 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In 
ttelr  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall 
Issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported 
by  oath  or  aflarmatlon,  and  particularly 
describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the 
persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 
[amendment  v] 
1  Rights  of  Accused  In  Criminal  Proceedings ) 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital,  or  otherwise  Infamous  crime,  unless 
on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand 
Jury,  except  in  cases  arising  In  the  land  or 
naval  forces,  or  In  the  mlUtla,  when  In  actual 
service  In  time  of  war  or  public  danger;  nor 
shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same 
offense  to  be  twice  put  In  Jeopardy  of  life  or 
limb,  nor  shall  be  compelled  In  any  criminal 
case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without 
due  process  of  law;  nor  shall  private  property 
be  taken  for  public  use,  without  Just  com- 
pensation. 

(AMENDMKNT    VI ) 

(Right  to  Speedy  Trial,  Witnesses,  etc.) 
In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial,  by  an  Impartial  Jury  of  the  state  and 
district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed,  which  district  shall  have  been 
previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  In- 
formed of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  ac- 
cusation; to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses 
against  him;  to  have  compulsory  process  for 
obtaining  witnesses  In  his  favor,  and  to  have 
the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defense. 

[AMENDMENT    VII ] 

[Trial  by  Jury  In  Civil  Cases] 
In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  In 
controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the 
right  of  trial  by  Jury  shall  be  preserved,  and 
no  fact  tried  by  a  Jury  shall  be  otherwise 
re-examined  In  any  court  of  the  United 
States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
common  law. 

[amendment   viul 
[Balls,  Pines,  Punishments] 
Excessive   ball   shall  not  be  required,   nor 
excessive   fines  Imposed,  nor  cruel  and  im- 
usual  punishments  Inflicted. 

[AMENDMENT    IX  ] 

(Reservation  of  Rights  of  the  People] 
The  enumeration  In  the  Constitution,  of 
certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 
or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

[AMENDMENT   X] 

[Powers  Reserved  to  States  or  People] 
The   powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by   the  Constitution,   nor  prohibited 
by  It  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

(  *  *  •  • 

[AMENDMENT     XHl] 

Section  1. 
[Abolition  of  Slavery] 
Neither  slavery  nor  Involuntary  servitude, 
except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted, 
shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any 
place  subject  to  their  Jurisdiction. 

Section   2 
[Power  to  Enforce  this  Article] 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation. 


[AMENDMENT    XIV) 

Section  1. 

[Citizenship  Rights  Not  To  Be  Abridged  by 
States] 
All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  state  wherein  they  reside. 
No  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor 
shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  Juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

•  •  •  •  • 

[AMENDMENT   XV ] 

Section  1. 
[Negro  Suffrage] 
The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  state  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude. 

Section  2. 

[Power  to  Enforce  This  Article] 
The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

[amendment    XIX] 

[Wonaan  Suffrage] 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  state  on  ac- 
count of  sex. 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation. 


CONSTrrXTTION    OF    VlBGINlA 

A  Declaration  or  Rights  mode  by  the 
good  people  of  ViTginia  in  the  exercise  of 
theiT  sovereign  powers,  which  rights  do  per- 
tain to  them  and  their  posterity,  as  the 
basis   and  foundation  of   government. 

§  1.  Equality  and  rights  of  men. — That  all 
men  are  by  nature  equally  free  and  independ- 
ent and  have  certain  inherent  rights,  of 
which,  when  they  enter  into  a  state  of  so- 
ciety, they  cannot,  by  any  compact,  deprive 
or  divest  their  poeterity,  namely,  the  en- 
joyment of  life  and  liberty,  with  the  means 
of  acquiring  and  possessing  property,  and 
pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness  and 
sateiy. 

§  2.  People  the  source  of  power. — That  all 
power  is  vested  In.  and  consequently  de- 
rived from,  the  p>eople,  that  magistrates  are 
their  trustees  and  servants,  and  at  all  times 
amenable  to  them. 

3  3.  Government  Instituted  for  common 
benefit. — That  government  Is,  or  ought  to 
be.  Instituted  for  the  common  benefit,  pro- 
tection and  security  of  the  people,  nation  or 
community;  of  all  the  various  modes  and 
forms  of  government,  that  Is  best  which  Is 
capable  of  producing  the  greatest  degree  of 
happiness  and  safety  and  Is  most  effectually 
ag&iJast  the  danger  of  maladministration; 
and  whenever  any  government  shall  be 
found  inadequate  or  contrary  to  these  pur- 
poses, a  majority  of  the  community  hath  an 
Indubitable,  inalienable,  and  Indefeasible 
right  to  reform,  alter  or  abolish  It,  In  such 
manner  as  shall  be  Judged  most  conducive 
to  the  public  weal. 

I  4.  No  man  entitled  to  exclusive  emolu- 
ments or  privileges;  offices  not  to  be  heredi- 
tary.— That  no  man,  or  set  of  men.  is  en- 
titled to  exclusive  or  separate  emoluments 
or  privileges  from  the  community,  but  In 
consideration  of  public  services;  which  not 
being  descendible,  neither  ought  the  offices 
of  magistrate,  legislator  or  Judge  to  be  heredi- 
tary. 

§  5.  Legislative,  executive  and  Judicial  de- 
p»artments  of  State  should  be  separate;  elec- 
tions should  be  periodical. — That  the  legis- 
lative, executive  and  Judicial  departments  of 


the  State  should  be  separate  and  distinct; 
and  that  the  members  thereof  may  be  re- 
strained from  oppression,  by  feeling  and 
participating  the  burthens  of  the  people,  they 
should,  at  fixed  periods,  be  reduced  to  a 
private  station,  return  Into  that  body  from 
which  they  were  originally  taken,  and  the 
vacancies  be  supplied  by  regular  elections. 
In  which  all  or  part  of  the  former  shall  be 
again  eligible,  or  ineligible,  as  the  laws  may 
direct. 

5  6.  Suffrage;  taxation;  private  property  for 
public  uses;  consent  of  governed. — That  all 
elections  ought  to  be  free;  and  that  all  men. 
having  sufficient  evidence  of  permanent  com- 
mon interest  with,  and  attachment  to,  the 
community,  have  the  right  of  suffrage,  and 
cannot  be  taxed,  or  deprived  of,  or  damaged 
In,  their  proi>erty  for  public  usee,  without 
their  own  consent,  or  that  of  their  represent- 
atives duly  elected,  or  bound  by  any  law  to 
which  they  have  not.  In  like  manner,  assented 
for  the  public  good. 

§  7.  Laws  should  not  be  susjjended. — That 
all  pwwer  of  susi>ending  laws,  or  the  execu 
tlon  of  laws,  by  any  authority,  without  con- 
sent of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  is 
Injurious  to  their  rights,  and  ought  not  tc  be 
exercised. 

§  8.  Concerning  criminal  prosecutions  gen- 
erally.— That  in  criminal  prosecutions  a  man 
hath  a  right  to  demand  the  cause  and  na- 
ture of  his  accusation,  to  be  confronted  with 
the  accusers  and  witnesses,  to  call  for  evi- 
dence In  his  favor,  and  to  a  speedy  trial  by  an 
impartial  Jury  of  his  vicinage,  without  whose 
unanimous  consent  he  cannot  be  found 
guilty.  He  shall  not  be  deprived  of  life  or 
liberty,  except  by  the  law  of  the  land  or  the 
judgment  of  his  peers;  nor  be  compelled  In 
any  criminal  proceeding  to  give  evidence 
against  himself,  nor  be  put  twice  in  Jeopardy 
for  the  same  offense. 

Laws  may  be  enacted  providing  for  the 
trial  of  offenses  not  felonious  by  a  Justice 
of  the  peace  or  other  inferior  tribunal  with- 
out a  Jury,  preserving  the  right  of  the  ac- 
cused to  an  appeal  to  and  a  trial  by  Jury 
in  some  court  of  record  having  original 
criminal  Jurisdiction.  Laws  may  also  provide 
for  juries  consisting  of  less  than  twelve,  but 
not  less  than  five,  for  the  trial  of  offenses 
not  felonious,  and  may  classify  such  cases, 
and  prescribe  the  number  of  Jurors  for  each 
class. 

In  criminal  cases,  the  accused  may  plead 
guilty;  and,  if  the  accused  plead  not  guilty, 
with  his  consent  and  the  concurrence  of  the 
Commonwealth's  attorney  and  of  the  court 
entered  of  record,  he  may  be  tried  by  a 
smaller  number  of  Jurors,  or  waive  a  Jury. 
In  case  of  such  waiver,  or  plea  of  guilty,  the 
court  shall  try  the  case. 

§  9.  Excessive  ball  or  fines  and  cruel  and 
unusual  punishments  prohibited. — That  ex- 
cessive ball  ought  not  to  be  required,  nor 
excessive  fines  Imposed,  nor  cruel  and  un- 
usual punishments  inflicted. 

I  10.  General  warrants  of  search  of  seizure 
prohibited. — That  general  warrants,  whereby 
an  officer  or  messenger  may  be  commanded 
to  search  suspected  places  without  evidence 
of  a  fact  committed,  or  to  seize  any  person 
or  persons  not  named,  or  whose  offense  Is 
not  particularly  described  and  supported  by 
evidence,  are  grievous  and  oppressive,  and 
ought  not  to  be  granted. 

§  11.  No  person  to  be  deprived  of  property 
without  due  process  of  law;  trial  by  Jury  to 
be  held  sacred. — That  no  person  shall  be  de- 
prived of  his  property  without  due  process 
of  law;  and  In  controversies  respecting  prop- 
erty, and  in  suits  between  man  and  man. 
trial  by  jury  Is  preferable  to  any  other,  and 
ought  to  be  held  sacred.  The  General  As- 
sembly may  limit  the  number  of  Jurors  for 
civil  cases  In  courts  of  record  to  not  less  than 
five  In  cases  cognizable  by  Justices  of  the 
peace,  or  to  not  less  than  seven  in  cases 
not  so  cognizable. 

§  12.  Freedom  of  the  press  and  of  speech. — 
That  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  one  of  the 
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great  bulwarks  of  liberty,  and  can  never  be 
restrained  but  by  despotic  governments;  and 
any  citizen  may  freely  speak,  write  and  pub- 
lish hlB  sentiments  on  all  subjects,  being 
responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that  right 

§  13.  MlUtla  the  proper  defense  of  a  free 
State;  standing  armies  should  be  avoided; 
military  should  be  subordinate  to  civil 
power. — That  a  well  regulated  mllltla.  com- 
posed of  the  body  of  the  people,  trained  to 
arms.  Is  the  proper,  natural  and  safe  defense 
of  a  free  State,  that  standing  armies.  In  time 
of  peace,  should  be  avoided  as  dangerous  to 
liberty;  and  that  In  all  cases  the  military 
should  be  under  strict  subordination  to,  and 
governed  by,  the  civil  power. 

§  14.  Govenament  should  be  uniform. — 
That  the  people  have  a  right  to  uniform  gov- 
ernment and,  therefore,  that  no  government 
separate  from,  or  Independent  of,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Virginia,  ought  to  be  erected  or 
established  within  the  limits  thereof. 

I  15.  Qualities  necessary  to  preservation  of 
free  government. — That  no  free  government, 
or  the  blessings  of  liberty  can  be  preserved 
to  any  people,  but  by  a  Arm  adherence  to 
Justice,  moderation,  temperance,  frugality 
and  virtue,  and  by  frequent  recurrence  to 
fundamental  principles, 

§  16.  Religious  freedom.— That  religion  or 
the  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  creator,  and 
the  manner  of  discharging  It,  can  be  directed 
only  by  reason  and  conviction,  not  by  force 
or  violence  and,  therefore,  all  men  are  equally 
entitled  to  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  that 
it  is  the  mutual  duty  of  all  to  practice  Chris- 
tian forbearance,  love  and  charity  towards 
each  other. 

5  17.  Construction  of  the  bill  of  rights. — 
The  rights  enumerated  In  this  bill  of  rights 
shall  not  be  construed  to  limit  other  rights  of 
the  people  not  therein  expressed. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  drafted  In  the  Virginia 
Convention  of  1776  is  a  landmark  In  the  his- 
tory of  constitutional  government  and  has 
served  as  the  model  for  other  states  and 
democratic  countries. 

Fbom  thi  Code  of  Vieginia 
BioTS,  etc.;  DisonDKiay  conduct 
I  18.1-247.  Suppression  of  riots. — All  Judges 
and  Justices  of  the  peace  may  suppress  riots, 
routs,  and  unlawful  assemblies  within  their 
JurlsdlcUon.  And  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each 
of  them  to  go  among,  or  as  near  as  may  be 
with  safety  to,  persons  riotously,  tumultous- 
ly, or  unlawfully  assembled,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  law  command  them  to  disperse;  and  If 
they  shall  not  thereupon  Immediately  and 
peacefully  disperse,  such  Judge  or  Justice  of 
the  peace  giving  the  command,  and  any  other 
present,  shall  command  the  assistance  of  all 
persons  present,  and  of  the  sheriff  or  ser- 
geant of  the  county  or  corporation,  with  his 
posse.  If  need  be,  in  arresting  and  securing 
those  so  assembled.  If  any  person  present,  on 
being  required  to  give  his  assistance  depart 
or  fall  to  obey,  he  shall  be  deemed  a  rioter. 

5  18.1-248,  Persons  arrested  therefor  to  be 
committed  on  failure  to  give  ball.— If  a  per- 
son be  arrested  lor  a  riot,  rout,  or  unlawful 
assembly,  the  Judge  or  Justice  of  the  peace 
ordering  the  arrest,  or  any  other  Justice,  shall 
commit  him  to  Jail,  unless  he  shall  enter  Into 
recognizance,  with  sufficient  surety,  to  appear 
before  the  court  having  Jurisdiction  of  the 
offense,  at  its  next  term,  to  answer  therefor. 
and  in  the  meantime  to  be  of  good  beha\-ior 
and  keep  the  peace. 

I  18.1-249.  Judge  or  Justice  falling  In  his 
duty;  how  punished.- If  any  judge  or  justice 
of  the  peace  have  notice  of  a  riotous,  tumul- 
tuous, or  unlawful  assembly.  In  the  county  or 
corporation  In  which  he  resides,  and  fall  to 
proceed  Immediately  to  the  place  of  such 
assembly,  or  as  near  as  he  may  safely,  or  fall 
to  exercise  his  authority  for  suppressing  it 
and  arresting  the  offenders,  he  may  be  fined 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  delists. 

5  18.1-250.  If  persons  disobey  order  of  Judge 


or  justice  to  disperse,  he  may  require  assist- 
ance.— If  any  person,  engaged  In  such  assem- 
bly, being  commanded  as  aforesaid  to  dis- 
perse, fall  to  do  so  without  delay,  and  tuch 
Judge  or  Justice  of  the  peace  may  require  the 
aid  of  a  sufficient  number  of  persons.  In  arms 
or  otherwise,  and  proceed.  In  such  manner  as 
he  may  deem  expedient,  to  disperse  and  sup- 
press such  assembly,  and  arrest  and  secure 
those  engaged  In  It, 

§  18,1-251.  Death  of  person  during  riot/ — 
If,  by  any  means  taken  under  authority  of 
this  chapter  to  disperse  any  such  assembly, 
or  arrest  and  secure  those  engaged  In  It,  any 
person  present,  as  spectator  or  otherwise, 
be  killed  or  wounded,  any  Judge  or  justice  of 
the  peace  exercising  such  authority,  and 
every  one  acting  under  his  order,  shall  be 
held  guiltless;  and  U  the  judge  or  Justice,  or 
any  person  acting  under  the  order  of  either 
of  them,  be  killed  or  wounded  in  taking 
such  means,  or  by  the  rioters,  all  persons 
engaged  In  such  assemUy  shall  be  deem«d 
guilty  of  such  killing  or  wounding. 

I  18.1-262.  Punishment  of  rioters. — II  any 
rioter,  or  pierson  unlawfully  or  tumultuoxisly 
assembled,  pull  down  or  destroy.  In  whole  or 
in  part,  any  dwelling  house,  or  assist  therein, 
or  shall  in  the  nighttime  stone  the  same  In 
a  manner  calculated  to  terrorize  the  In- 
mates, or  assist  therein,  he  shall  be  confined 
m  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  two  nor 
more  than  five  years;  and  though  no  such 
house  be  so  Injured  or  stoned,  every  rioter, 
and  every  person  unlawfully  or  tumultously 
assembled,  shaU  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor. 

5  18.1-253.  Riotous  or  disorderly  conduct 
on  public  conveyance  a  misdemeanor. — If 
any  person,  whether  a  passenger  or  not,  shall, 
while  m  or  on  any  public  conveyance  be- 
have In  a  riotous  or  disorderly  manner,  he 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  The  agent 
or  employees  In  charge  of  such  public  con- 
veyance may  require  such  person  to  dis- 
continue his  riotous  or  disorderly  conduct, 
and  If  he  refuses  to  do  so  may  eject  him, 
with  the  aid.  If  necessary,  of  any  other  per- 
sons who  may  be  called  upon  for  the  purpose. 
§  18.1-254.  Riotous  or  disorderly  conduct 
in  other  public  places;  disturbance  In  public 
conveyance;  local  ordinances. — If  any  per- 
son behaves  In  a  riotous  or  disorderly  man- 
ner In  any  street,  highway,  public  building, 
or  any  other  public  place,  other  than  those 
mentioned  In  the  preceding  section,  or 
causes  any  unnecessary  disturbance  in  or  on 
any  public  conveyance,  by  running  through 
It,  climbing  through  windows  or  upon  the 
seats,  falling  to  move  to  another  seat  when 
lawfully  requested  to  so  move  by  the  c^er- 
ator,  or  otherwise  annoying  passengers  or 
employees  therein,  he  shall  be  guUty  of  a 
misdemeanor. 

Cities,  towns  and  counties  are  hereby  au- 
thorized and  empowered  to  adopt  ordinances 
or  resolutions  prohibiting  and  punishing  the 
above  acts,  or  any  of  them,  when  committed 
in  such  cities,  towns,  or  counties,  and  such 
ordinances  or  resolutions  shall  provide  the 
same  punishment  for  a  violation  thereof  as 
Is  provided  by  this  section,  anything  In  the 
charters  of  such  cities  or  towns  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  All  fines  Imposed  for 
the  violation  of  such  ordinances  or  resolu- 
tions shall  be  paid  to  and  retained  by  such 
cities,  towns  and  counties,  and  the  Common- 
wealth shall  not  be  chargeable  with  any 
costs  In  connection  vrtth  any  prosecution  for 
the  violation  of  any  such  ordinances  or 
resolutions. 

ANTl-LTNCHING    ACT 

§  18.1-27.  Mob  defined. — Any  collection  of 
people,  assembled  for  the  purpose  and  with 
the  Intention  of  committing  an  assault  or  a 
battery  upon  any  person  and  without  au- 
thority  of  law,  shall  be  deemed  a  "mob." 

i  18!l-28.  Lynching  defined. — Any  act  of 
violence  by  a  mob  upon  the  body  of  any  per- 
son, which  shall  result  in  the  death  of  such 
person,  shall  constitute  a  "lynching." 


{  18.1-29.  Lynching  deemed  murder. — ^Ev- 
ery lynching  shall  be  deemed  murder.  Any 
and  every  person  composing  a  mob  and  any 
and  every  accessory  thereto,  by  which  any 
person  is  lynched,  shall  be  guilty  of  murder, 
and  upon  conviction,  shall  be  punished  as 
provided  in  article  1  ({18.1-21  et  seq.)  of 
this  chapter, 

i  18.1-30.  Shooting,  stabbing,  etc.,  with  In- 
tent to  malm,  kill,  etc.,  by  mob. — Any  and 
every  person  composing  a  mob  which  shall 
maliciously  or  unlawfully  shoot,  stab,  cut  or 
wound  any  person,  or  by  any  means  cause 
him  bodily  Injury  with  Intent  to  malm,  dis- 
able, disfigure  or  kill  him,  shall  be  confined 
in  the  penitentiary  for  not  less  than  one  nor 
more  than  twenty  years. 

§  18.1-31.  Assault  or  battery  by  mob. — Any 
and  every  person  composing  a  mob  which 
shall  commit  a  simple  assault  or  battery  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

(  18.1-32.  Apprehension  and  prosecution  of 
participants  in  a  lynching. — The  attorney  for 
the  Conmionwealth  of  any  county  or  city  In 
which  a  lynching  may  occur  shall  promptly 
and  diligently  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  iden- 
tity of  the  persons  who  in  any  way  partici- 
pated therein,  or  who  composed  the  mob 
which  perpetrated  the  same,  and  have  them 
apprehended,  and  shall  prompUy  proceed 
with  the  proeecuuon  of  any  and  all  persons 
so  found;  and  to  the  end  that  such  offenders 
may  not  escape  proper  purUshment,  such  at- 
torney for  the  Commonwealth  may  be  as- 
sisted in  all  such  endeavors  and  prosecutions 
by  the  Attorney  General,  or  other  prosecutors 
designated  by  the  Governor  for  the  purpose; 
and  the  Governor  may  have  full  authority  to 
spend  such  sums  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  out  the  Identity, 
and  apprehending  the  members  of  such  mob. 
§  18.1-33.  Civil  liability  for  lynching.— No 
pro\islon  of  this  article  shall  be  construed 
to  relieve  any  member  of  a  mob  from  civil 
liability  to  the  personal  representative  of  the 
victim  of  a  lynching. 

S  18.1-34.  Persons  suffering  death  from 
mob  attempting  to  lynch  another  person. — 
Every  person  suffering  death  from  a  mob 
attempting  to  lynch  another  person  shall 
come  within  the  provisions  of  this  article, 
and  his  personal  representative  shall  be  en- 
titled to  relief  In  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  If  he  were  the  originally 
Intended  victim  oi  such  mob. 

{  18.1-36.  Jurisdiction. — Jurisdiction  of  all 
actions  and  prosecutions  under  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  article  shall  be  in  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  the  county,  or  corporation  court 
of  the  city,  wherein  a  lynching  may  occur, 
or  of  the  county  or  city  from  which  the  per- 
son lynched  may  have  been  taken,  as  afore- 
said.   

MKMBKaS  or  THE  VIECINIA   COMMISSION   ON 

CONSTmrnoNAL  Government 

David  J.  Mays,  Chairman,  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. Attorney;  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  for 
historical  biography. 

W.  Roy  Smith,  Vice  Chairman,  Petersburg. 
Virginia.  Business  executive;  member  Vir- 
ginia House  of  Delegates. 

Mills  E.  Godwin,  Jr.,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
Ex-Ofllclo  mermber  of  Commission;  Governor. 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

E.  Aimer  Ames.  Jr.,  Onancock,  Virginia. 
Attorney;  member  Virginia  Senate;  Vice- 
President  and  Director,  First  National  Bank, 
Onancock,  Virginia. 

Leslie  D.  Campbell,  Jr.,  Ashland,  Virginia 
Attornev;  member  Virginia  Senate. 

Hale  Collins.  Covington,  Virginia,  Attor- 
nev; member  Virginia  Senate 

W.  C.  Daniel,  Danville.  Virginia.  Business 
executive;  member  Virginia  House  of  Dele- 
gates; past  National  Commander,  American 
Legion. 

John  Dos  Passos,  Westmoreland,  Virginia. 
Author. 

J.  Segar  Gravatt,  Blaekstone,  Virginia.  At- 
torney; Trial  Justice  for  Nottoway  County, 
Virginia. 
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Frederick  T.  Gray.  Richmond,  Virginia. 
Attorney;  former  Attorney  Genera!  of  Vir- 
ginia;  member  Virginia  House  of  Delegates. 

Lyman  C.  Harrell,  Jr.  Emporia.  Virginia. 
Attorney;  member  Virginia  House  of  Dele- 
gates. 

James  J.  KUpatrlck.  Washington.  DC.  The 
Washington  Star  Syndicate;  author. 

William  T.  Muse,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
Dean,  T.  C.  Williams  School  of  Law,  Univer- 
sity of  Richmond;  author. 

W.  Oarrlngton  Thompson.  Chatham.  Vir- 
ginia Attorney;  member  Virginia  House  of 
Delegates. 

Hugh  V.  White,  Jr.,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
Attorney;  former  Executive  Director  of  Com- 
mission on  Constitutional  Government. 

Executive  Director  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
mission on  Constitutional  Government: 
David  W.  Mullen,  Richmond,  Virginia.  At- 
torney. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  1,  1967] 
Students  and  RECRurrERs 

The  Idea  that  one  group  of  students  has  a 
right  to  bar  fellow  students  from  talking  to 
certain  prospective  employers  seems  to  be 
sweeping  the  country.  On  Tuesday,  about  25 
students  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
blocked  the  door  to  the  room  in  which  a  CIA 
representative  was  to  conduct  interviews. 
Last  week,  students  at  Oberlln  College  held  a 
Navy  recruiter  in  his  car  for  four  hours  and 
tactics  identical  to  those  used  at  Maryland 
were  used  at  Williams  College  against  an- 
other CLA  representative.  There  have  been 
similar  demonstrations  at  many  other  col- 
leges and  universities. 

In  each  of  tJtiese  Instances,  the  demon- 
strators abused  their  right  to  protest  and  de- 
prived their  fellow  students  of  their  right  of 
free  speech.  The  demonstrators  seem  to  be- 
lieve that  since  they  are  opposed  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  they  have  a  right  i  or.  as  some  of 
them  put  it.  a  duty)  to  enforce  their  views 
on  everyone  else.  Since  they  feel  the  activi- 
ties of  the  CIA  and  of  the  Dow  Chemical 
Company  are  evil,  they  see  their  role  as 
harassing  anyone  who  disagrees  with  them. 
Certainly  these  students  have  a  right  to  hold 
the  views  they  do,  to  publicize  them  In  a 
lawful  manner,  and  to  attempt  to  propa- 
gandize others.  But  they  do  not  have  a  right 
to  use  physJcal  force  to  achieve  the  ends  they 
seek. 

There  is  no  place  in  a  democratic  society 
lor  conduct  of  this  kind.  The  students  who 
practice  it  are  demonstrating  only  that  they 
have  no  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  and 
that  they  do  not  understand  even  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  democracy.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment were  to  apply  the  same  standards  In 
Judging  their  conduct  that  they  apply  In 
deciding  on  the  tactics  they  use,  they  would 
be  arrested  and  sent  away  to  long  prison 
terms.  For  the  standards  they  apply  are  those 
of  a  totalitarian  regime  that  condones  no 
dissent. 

A  university  has  a  responsibility  to  all  its 
students,  not  Just  those  who  dislike  the  Gov- 
ernment's policy  in  Vietnam.  It  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  see  that  any  student  Is  free  to 
talk  openly  with  every  prospective  employer 
as  long  as  it  permits  Job  interviews  of  any 
kind.  The  University  of  Maryland  must  up- 
hold this  responsibility  even  though  some 
of  its  students  object  violently. 


with   any  indlvidiial,   supplemental,  or 
minority  views,  if  desired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
FILE  REPORTS  AND  INDIVIDUAL, 
SUPPLEMENTAL,  OR  MINORITY 
VIEWS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
committees  of  the  Senate  be  permitted 
to  file  their  reports  during  any  adjourn- 
ments of  the  Senate  following  today's 
session  until  midnight  Sunday,  together 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  Into  executive  session  for  the 
consideration  of  certain  treaties  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  PR£SIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  INCOME  TAX 
CONVENTION  WITH  CANADA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to  vote  on 
Executive  B,  90th  Congress,  first  session. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratifi- 
cation? The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce  that  the  Senators  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible  and  Mr.  Cannon],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya], 
and  the  Senator  from  Oiiio  [Mr.  Young] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chttrch],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
soN],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  fi-om  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senators  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  BIBLE  and  Mr.  Cannon],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  IMr.  Habt], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr,  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mag- 
nuson],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Montoya],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
LOOPER]  are  absent  on  oflQclal  business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Baker],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Brooke],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Grif- 
fin! and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton]  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke],  the  Sena- 
tor  from    Kansas    [Mr.    Carlson],    the 


Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  Cooper], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirkssnI^ 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Orw- 
FiN],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy],  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  77, 
naysO.sw  follows: 


[No.  307  Ex. 

1 

YJSAS— 77 

Aiken 

Hatfield 

Moss 

AUott 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Eartlett 

HUl 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Holland 

Nelson 

Bennett 

Rollings 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Inouye 

Pell 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Javlts 

Prouty 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Randolph 

Case 

Kennedy,  Mase 

.  Rlblcoff 

Clark 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Russell 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Sparkman 

Domlnlck 

Long,  La. 

Spong 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Stennls 

Ellender 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Ervln 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Fannin 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Fong 

McOovem 

Tower 

Fulbrlght 

Mclntyre 

Tydlngs 

Oore 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N  J. 

Gruenlng 

Miller 

Williams,  Del. 

Hansen 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Harris 

Monroney 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hartke 

Morse 

NATS— 0 

NOT  VOTINa — 23 

Anderson 

Dirksen 

Montoya 

Baker 

Dodd 

Morton 

Bible 

Griffin 

Murphy 

Brooke 

Hart 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Hlckenlooper 

Scott 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Smathers 

Churcli 

Long,  Mo. 

Toung,  Ohio 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS  in  the  chair).  Two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  and  voting  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  resolution 
of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 


INCOME    TAX    CONVENTION    WITH 
TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  is,  WUl  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratification 
of  Executive  P  (90  Cong.,  first  sess.) ,  the 
income  tax  convention  with  Trinidad 
and  Tobago?  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  najrs  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senators  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible  and  Mr.  Cannon],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya], 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Maonu- 
son],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.    Anderson],    the    Senators    from 
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,    .     ^             .,    .,  ,  irnTQi  ATTW  SKSSION  flexlblUty  In  the  program  so  that  such  flood 

Nevada  [  Mr.  Bible  and  Mr.  Cannon  ] ,  the  litGlfal^  i  i  v  £,  arjooiy^it  insurance  may  be  baaed  on  workable  methods 

Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presl-  of  pooling  risks,  minimizing  oosta,  and  dia- 

Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  jg-*  t  g^jj  unanimous  consent  that  the  tributing  biirdens  equita.biy  among   those 


the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hast], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson],  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers], 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
B.\ker],  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senator  from 


Senate  resume  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  FLOOD  INSURANCE  ACT 
OP  1967 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Senate  bill  1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1985)  to  amend  the  Federal  Flood  Insur- 

_  ance  Act  of  1956,  to  provide  for  a  na- ^ 

Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator  from     tlonal  program  of  flood  insurance,  and     constant  reappraisal  of  the  flood  insurance 
Nebraska    IMr.    Hruska],    the    Senator     fQj.  other  purposes,  which  was,  to  strike     program  and  its  effect  on  land  use  require 

out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in 


who  will  be  protected  by  flood  Instirance  and 
the  general  public. 

(e)  It  is  the  further  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  (1)  encourage  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  make  appropriate  land  use  adjust- 
ments to  constrict  the  development  of  land 
which  Is  exposed  to  flood  damage  and  mini- 
mize damage  caused  by  flood  losses,  (2)  guide 
the  development  of  proposed  futiire  con- 
struction, where  practicable,  away  from  loca- 
tions which  are  threatened  by  flood  hazards, 
(3 J  encourage  lending  and  credit  Institu- 
tions, as  a  matter  of  national  policy  to  assist 
In  furthering  the  objectives  of  the  flood  in- 
surance program,  (4)  aasure  that  any  Fed- 
eral assistance  provided  under  the  program 
will  be  related  closely  to  all  flood-related  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment,  and  (5)  authorize  continuing  studies 
ol  flood  hazards  In  order  to  provide  for  a 


from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Griffin],  and  the  Senatur  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  are  detained  on  of- 
ficial business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]. 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr,  Grif- 
fin], the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy],  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  77, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  308  Ex.] 
TEAS— 77 


Aiken 

Hatfield 

Moss 

AUott 

Havden 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Holland 

Nelson 

Bennett 

Holllngs 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Inouye 

Pell 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Javits 

Prouty 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Randolph 

Case 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Rlblcoff 

Clark 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Russell 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Sparkman 

Domlnlck 

Long,  La. 

Spong 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Stennls 

Ellender 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Ervln 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Fannin 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Fong 

McGovern 

Tower 

Fulbrlght 

Mclntyre 

Tydlngs 

Oore 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Gruenlng 

MUler 

Williams,  Del. 

Hansen 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Harris 

Monroney 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hartke 

Morse 

NATS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 23 

Anderson 

Dirksen 

Montoya 

Baker 

Dodd 

Morton 

Bible 

Grlflln 

Murphy 

Brooke 

Hart 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Hlckenlooper 

Scott 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Smathers 

Church 

Long,  Mo. 

Young,  Ohio 

Coop>er 

Magnuson 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the 
resolution  of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 


sert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1967". 

FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION    OF    PURPOSB 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  (1) 
from  time  to  time  flood  disasters  have  created 
personal  hardships  and  economic  dlstoess 
which  have  required  vmforeseen-dlsaster  re- 
lief measures  and  have  placed  an  increasing 
burden  on  the  Nation's  resources;  (2)  de- 
spite the  InstallaUon  of  preventive  and  pro- 
tective works  and  the  adoption  of  other  pub- 
lic programs  designed  to  reduce  losses  caused 
by  flood  damage,  these  methods  have  not 
been  sufficient  to  protect  adequately  against 
growing  exposure  to  future  flood  losses;  (3  i 
as  a  matter  of  national  policy,  a  reasonable 
method  of  sharing  the  risk  of  flood  losses  Is 
through  a  program  of  flood  lns\irance  which 
can  ^feiplement  and  encourage  preventive 
and  protective  measures;  and  (4)  If  such  a 
program  is  InlUated  and  carried  out  grad- 
ually. It  can  be  expanded  as  knowledge  is 
gained  and  experience  Is  appraised,  thus 
eventually  making  flood  Insurance  coverage 
available  on  reasonable  terms  and  conditions 
to  persons  who  have  need  for  such  protec- 
tion. 

(b)  The  Congress  also  finds  that  (1)  many 
factors  have  made  It  uneconomic  for  the 
private  Insurance  Industry  alone  to  make 
flood  Insiorance  available  to  those  In  need  of 
such  protection  on  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions;  but  (2)  a  program  of  flood  In- 
surance with  large-scale  participation  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  carried  out  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  by  the  private 
Insurance  Industry  Is  feasible  and  can  be 
InlUated. 

(c)  The  Ctongrees  further  finds  that  (1)  a 
program  of  flood  Insurance  can  promote  the 
pubUc  Interest  by  providing  appropriate  pro- 
tection against  the  perils  of  flood  losses  and 
encouraging  sound  land  use  by  minimizing 
exposure  of  property  to  flood  losses;  and  (2) 
the  objectives  of  a  flood  Insurance  program 
should  be  Integrally  related  to  a  unlfled 
national  program  for  flood  plain  manage- 
ment and,  to  this  end.  It  Is  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  within  two  years  following  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  the  President 
should  transmit  to  the  Congress  for  Its  con- 
sideration any  ftirttier  proposals  necessary  for 
such  a  unlfled  program,  including  proposals 
for  the  allocation  of  costs  among  bcneflclartes 
of  flood  protection. 

( d  >  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  a!  this  Act 
to  (1)  authorize  a  flood  Insurance  progrtCm 
by  means  of  which  flood  insurance,  over  a 
period  of  time,  can  be  made  available  on  a 
nationwide  basis  through  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
private  Insurance  Industry,  and  (2)  provide 


meats. 

BKPXAL  OP  rEDESAL  FLOOD  LNSUaANCE  ACT  OF 
19SS 

Sec.  3.  The  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of 
1956  is  repealed. 

TITLE   I— THE    NATIONAL   FLOOD 
INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

BASIC   AUTHORITT 

Sec.  101.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  la  authorized  to  establish  and 
carry  out  a  national  flood  Insurance  program 
which  will  enable  Interested  persons  to  pur- 
chase insurance  against  loss  reevUttng  from 
physical  damage  to  or  loss  of  real  property 
or  personal  property  related  thereto  arising 
from  any  flood  occurring  In  the  United 
States. 

(bi  In  carrying  out  the  flood  Insurance 
program  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  encourage  and  arrange 
for— 

( 1 )  appropriate  financial  participation  and 
risk  sharing  in  the  program  by  Insurance 
companies  and  other  Insurers,  and 

(2 1  other  appropriate  participation,  on 
other  than  a  risk-sharing  basis,  by  Insurance 
companies  and  other  Insurers,  insurance 
agents  and  brokers,  and  Insurance  adjust- 
ment organizations. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  IT. 

SCOPE    OF   PBOGKAM    AND    PU  ORITUS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  flood  In- 
surance program  the  Secretary  shall  afford 
a  priority  to  making  flood  Insurance  available 
to  cover  residential  properties  which  are  de- 
signed for  the  occupancy  of  from  one  to 
four  families  and  bxisiness  properties  which 
aVe  owned  or  leased  and  operated  by  small 
business  concerns. 

(b)  If  on  the  basis  of — 

(1)  studies  and  investigations  undertaken 
and  carried  out  and  information  received 
or  exchanged  under  section  104,  and 

(2)  such  other  information  as  may  be 
necessary,  the  Secretary  determines  that  it 
would  be  feasible  to  extend  the  flood  in- 
surance program  to  cover  any  types  or  classes 
of— 

( A)  other  residential  properties, 

(B)  other  business  properties, 

(C)  agricultural  profjerties, 

(D)  properties  occupied  by  private  non- 
profit organizations,  or 

(E)  properties  owned  by  State  and  local 
govertunents  and  agencies  thereof. 

he  shall  transmit  such  determination  to 
the  Congress  together  with  his  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  any  such  extension  of 
the  program. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  flood  in- 
surance available  In  only  those  States  or  areas 
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(or  sutxll visions  thereoX)  which  he  had  de- 
termined have — 

1 1 )  evidenced  a  positive  interest  In  secur- 
ing flood  Insurance  coverage  under  the  flood 
insurance  program,  and 

(2)  given  satisfactory  assurance  that  by 
June  30.  1970.  permanent  land  use  and  con- 
trol measures  wlU  have  been  adopted  for  the 
State  or  area  (or  subdi vision)  which  are  con- 
sistent  with  the  comprehensive  criteria  for 
land  management  and  use  developed  under 
section  302.  and  that  the  application  and  en- 
forcement of  such  measures  will  commence  as 
soon  as  technical  Information  on  floodways 
and  on  controlling  flood  elevations  Is 
available. 

NATURB    AND    LIMITATION    OF    INStmANCE 
COV£BAGB 

Sec  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time 
to  time,  aft€r  consultation  with  the  advisory 
committee  authorized  vmder  section  115.  ap- 
propriate representatives  of  the  pool  formed 
or  otherwise  created  under  section  211,  and 
appropriate  representatives  of  the  Insurance 
authorities  of  the  respective  States,  provide 
by  regulation  for  general  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  Insurability  which  shall  be  applicable 
to  properties  eligible  for  flood  insurance 
coverage   under  section   102.   including — 

( 1 )  the  tyi>es.  classes,  and  locations  of  any 
such  properties  which  shall  be  eligible  for 
flood  Insurance; 

( 2 )  the  nature  and  limits  of  loss  or  damage 
in  any  areas  (or  subdivisions  thereof)  which 
may  be  covered  by  such  Insurance: 

(3»  the  classification,  linxltatlon.  and  re- 
jection of  any  risks  which  may  be  advisable: 

( 4 )  approprlat«  minlmxun  premiums : 

(5)  appropriate  loss-deductlblee;   and 

(8 1  any  other  terms  and  conditions  relat- 
ing to  insurance  coverage  or  exclusion  which 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  terms  and 
conditions  under  subsection  (a),  such  regu- 
lations shall  provide  that — 

(1)  any  flood  insurance  coverage  based  on 
chargeable  premium  rates  under  section  105 
which  are  less  than  the  estimated  premium 
rates  under  section  104(a)(1)  shall  not  ex- 
ceed— 

(A)  In  the  case  of  residential  properties 
which  are  designed  for  the  occupancy  of  from 
one  to  four  families — 

(I)  $17,500  aggregate  liability  for  any 
dwelling  unit,  and  $30,000  for  any  single 
dwelling  structure  containing  more  than  one 
dwelling  unit,  and 

(II)  $5,000  aggregate  liability  per  dwelling 
unit  for  any  contents  related  to  such  unit; 

(B)  in  the  case  of  business  properties  which 
are  owned  or  leased  and  operated  by  small 
business  concerns,  an  aggregate  liability  with 
resp>ect  to  any  single  structure,  including 
any  contents  thereof  related  to  premises  of 
small  business  occupants  (aa  that  term  Is 
defined  by  the  Secretary),  which  shall  be 
equal  to  (1)  $30,000  plus  (11)  $5,000  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  such  occupants  and 
shall  be  allocated  among  such  occupants  (or 
among  the  occupant  or  occupants  and  the 
owner  I  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary;  except  that  the  aggregate  liability 
for  the  structure  itself  may  In  no  case  exceed 
$30,000;  and 

(C)  in  the  case  of  any  other  properties 
which  may  become  eligible  for  flood  insurance 
coverage  under  section  102 — 

(1)  $30,000  aggregate  liability  for  any 
single  structure,  and 

(Hi  $5,000  aggregate  liability  per  dwelling 
unit  for  any  contents  related  to  such  unit 
in  the  case  of  residential  prop)ertle8.  or  per 
occupant  (as  that  term  Is  defined  by  the 
Secretary)  for  any  content*  related  to  the 
premises  occupied  In  the  case  of  any  other 
properties;  and 

(2)  any  flood  insurance  coverage  which 
may  be  made  available  In  excess  of  any  of 
the  limits  speclfled  In  subparagraph  (A), 
(B),  or  (C)   of  paragraph  (1)    (or  allocated 


to  any  person  under  subparagraph  (B)  of 
such  paragraph)  shall  be  based  otUy  on 
chargeable  premium  rates  under  section  106 
which  are  not  less  than  the  estimated  pre- 
mium rates  under  section  104(a)(1).  and 
the  amount  of  such  excess  coverage  shall  not 
in  any  case  exceed  an  amount  which  Is 
equal  to  the  applicable  limit  so  speclfled  (or 
allocated) . 

ESTIMATES     OF     PREMIUM     RATES 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  undertake  and  carry  out  such  studies  and 
Investigations  and  receive  or  exchange  such 
information  as  may  be  necessary  to  estimate, 
and  shall  from  time  to  time  estimate,  on  an 
area,  subdivision,  or  other  appropriate 
basis — 

1 1 1  the  risk  premium  rates  for  flood  In- 
surance which — 

(A)  based  on  consideration  of  the  risk 
Involved  and  accepted  actuarial  principles, 
and 

(Bi  including— 

(1)  the  applicable  operating  costs  and  al- 
lowances set  forth  In  the  schedules  prescribed 
under  section  108  and  reflected  In  such  rates, 
and 

(li)  any  administrative  expenses  (or  por- 
tion of  such  expenses*  of  carrying  out  the 
flood  Insurance  program  which,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, should  properly  be  reflected  In  such 
rates. 

would  be  required  in  order  to  make  such 
Insurance  available  on  an  actuarial  basis  for 
any  types  and  classes  of  properties  for  which 
insurance  coverage  Is  available  under  sec- 
tion 102(a)  (or  is  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress under  section  102(b)  ) ; 

(2)  the  rates.  If  less  than  the  rates  esti- 
mated under  paragraph  (1).  which  would  be 
reasonable,  would  encourage  prospective  In- 
sureds to  purchase  flood  insurance,  and 
would  be  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act:  and 

(3)  the  extent,  if  any.  to  which  Federally- 
assisted  or  other  flood  protection  measures 
initiated  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  affect  such  rates. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  and  on  a  reimbursement  basis,  utilize 
the  services  of  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
and.  as  appropriate,  other  Federal  depart- 
ments or  agencies,  and  for  such  purposes  may 
enter  into  agreements  or  other  appropriate 
arrangements  with  any  persons. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to 
conducsting  studies  and  investigations  and 
malting  estimates  under  this  section  In  those 
States  or  areas  (or  subdivisions  thereof) 
which  he  has  determined  have  evidenced  a 
positive  Interest  In  securing  flood  Insurance 
coverage  under  the  flood  Insurance  program. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CHARGEABLE  PBEMrUM  BATES 

Sec.  105.  (a)  On  the  basis  of  estimates 
made  imder  section  104  and  such  other  in- 
formation as  may  be  necessary,  the  Secretary 
shall  from  time  to  time,  after  consultation 
with  the  advisory  committee  authorized  un- 
der section  U5.  appropriate  representatives 
of  the  pool  formed  or  otherwise  created  vm- 
der section  211.  and  appropriate  representa- 
tives of  tlie  insurance  authorities  of  the 
respective  States,  prescribe  by  regulation — 

( 1 )  chargeable  premium  rates  for  any 
types  and  clashes  of  properties  for  which 
Insurance  coverage  shall  be  available  under 
section  102  (at  less  than  the  estimated  risk 
premium  rates  under  section  104(a)(1), 
where  necessary ) ,  and 

(2)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which, 
and  the  areas  (Including  sutxllvlsions  there- 
of)  within  which,  such  rates  shall  apply. 

( b )   Such  rates  shall,  insofar  as  practicable. 


(1)  based  on  a  consideration  of  the  re- 
spective risks  Involved.  Including  differences 
In   risks   due   to  land   use   measures,    flood- 


proofing,  flood  forecasting,  and  similar  meas- 
ures, 

(2)  adequate,  on  the  basis  of  accepted  ac- 
tuarial principles,  to  provide  reserves  for  an- 
ticipated loeses.  or.  if  less  than  such  amount, 
consistent  with  the  objective  of  making  flood 
insurance  available  where  necessary  at  rea- 
sonable rates  so  as  to  encourage  prospective 
Insureds  to  purchase  such  insurance  and 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and 

(3)  stated  so  as  to  reflect  the  basis  for 
such  rates.  Including  the  differences  (II  any) 
between  the  estimated  risk  premium  rates 
under  section  104(a)(1)  and  the  estimated 
rates  under  section  104(a)(2). 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  chargeable  rate  with  respect 
to  any  property,  the  construction  or  sub- 
stantial Improvement  of  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  has  been  started  after  the 
Identification  of  the  area  In  v  hlch  such 
property  Is  located  has  been  published  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  301,  shall  not  be 
less  than  the  applicable  estimated  risk  pre- 
mium rate  for  such  area  (or  subdivision 
thereof)    under  section  104(a)(1). 

(d)  In  the  event  any  chargeable  premium 
rate  prescribed  under  this  section — 

(1)  Is  a  rate  which  Is  not  less  than  the 
applicable  estimated  risk  premium  rate  un- 
der section  104(a)(1),  and 

(2)  Includes  any  amount  for  administra- 
tive expenses  of  carrying  out  the  flood  In- 
surance program  which  have  been  estimated 
under  clause  (11)  of  section  104(a)(1)(B), 
a  sum  equal  to  such  amount  shall  be  paid 
to  the  Secretary,  and  he  shall  deposit  such 
sum  in  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Fund 
established  under  section  107. 

AtTTHORIZATION    OP    PROGRAM    FtTNDS 

Sec.  106.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  not  exceeding 
$500,000,000  In  the  aggregate  aa  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  flood  Insurance  program  under 
this  Act.  Sums  apypropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until  advanced 
to  the  Secretary  at  his  request  for  deposit 
In  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Fund  estab- 
lished under  section  107. 

NATIONAL  FLOOD  INSURANCE  FUND 

Sec.  107.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  flood  In- 
siirance  program  authorized  by  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  establish  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  National 
Flood  Insurance  Fund  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "fund")  which  shall  be  available, 
without  flscal  year  limitation — 

(1)  for  making  such  payments  aa  may, 
from  time  to  time,  be  required  under  section 
214; 

(2)  to  pay  reinsurance  claims  under  the 
excess  loss  reinsurance  coverage  provided  un- 
der section  215;  and 

(3)  for  the  purposes  speclfled  In  subsection 
(d)  under  the  conditions  provided  therein. 

(b)  The  fund  shall  be  credited  with — 

( 1 )  premiums,  fees,  or  other  charges  which 
may  be  paid  or  collected  in  connection  with 
the  excess  loss  reinsurance  coverage  provided 
under  section  215; 

(2)  such  amounts  as  may  be  advanced  to 
the  fund  from  appropriations  in  order  to 
maintain  the  fund  in  an  operative  condition 
adequate  to  meet  its  liabilities; 

(3)  interest  which  may  be  earned  on  In- 
vestments of  the  fund  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c): 

(4)  such  sums  as  are  required  to  be  paid 
to  the  Secretary  under  section  105(d);  and 

( 5 )  receipts  from  any  other  operations  im- 
der this  Act  (including  premiums  under  the 
conditions  speclfled  In  subsection  (d),  and 
salvage  proceeds,  if  any,  resulting  from  re- 
insurance coverage ) . 

( c )  If.  after — 

(1 )  all  outstanding  obligations  of  the  fund 
have  been  liquidated,  and 

(2)  any  outstanding  amounts  which  may 
have  been  advanced  to  the  fund  from  appro- 
priations   authorlsjed    under   section   407(a) 
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(2)  (B)  have  been  credited  to  the  appropria- 
tion from  which  advanced,  with  interest  aw3- 
crued  at  the  rate  prescribed  under  section 
15(e)  of  the  Federal  Flood  Insviranoe  Act  of 
1956,  aa  In  effect  immediately  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act, 

the  Secretary  determines  that  the  moneys 
of  the  fund  are  In  excess  of  current  needs,  he 
may  request  the  Investment  of  such  amounts 
as  he  deems  advisable  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  In  obligations  Issued  or  guaran- 
teed by  the  United  States. 

(d)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  makes  a 
finding  m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  221  that  operation  of  the  flood  in- 
surance program.  In  whole  or  in  part,  should 
be  carried  out  through  the  facilities  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  fund  shall  be  avail- 
able for  all  purposes  Incident  thereto,  In- 
cluding— 

'1)  costs  Incurred  in  the  adjustment  and 
payment  of  any  claims  for  losses,  and 

(2)  payment  of  applicable  operating  costs 
set  forth  In  the  schedules  prescribed  under 
section  108, 

for  so  long  as  the  program  is  ao  carried  out, 
and  In  such  event  any  premiums  paid  ahall 
be  deposited  by  the  Secretary  to  the  credit  of 
the  fund. 

OPSBATING    COSTS    AND    ALLOWANCES 

Sec.  108.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time 
to  time  negotiate  with  appropriate  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Insurance  Industry  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing — 

(1)  a  current  schedule  of  operating  costa 
applicable  both  to  risk-sharing  insurance 
companies  and  other  Insurers  and  to  insur- 
ance companies  and  other  insurers,  insur- 
ance agents  and  brokers,  and  Insurance  ad- 
justment organizations  participating  on  oth- 
er than  a  risk-sharing  basis,  and 

(2)  a  current  schedule  of  operating  allow- 
ances applicable  to  risk-sharing  insurance 
companies  and  other  insurers, 

which  may  be  payable  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  n,  and  such  schedules  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  In  regula- 
tions. 

(b)   For  purposes  of  subeectlon  (a)  — 

(1)  the  term  "operating  ooets"  shall 
(without  limiting  such  term)  Include — 

(A)  expense  reimbursements  covering  the 
direct,  actual,  and  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred in  connection  with  selling  and  serv- 
icing flood  Insurance  coverage; 

(B)  reasonable  compensation  payable  for 
selling  and  servicing  flood  Insurance  coverage, 
or  commissions  or  service  fees  paid  to  pro- 
ducers; 

(C)  loss  adjustment  expenses;  and 

(D)  other  direct,  actual,  and  necessary  ex- 
penses which  the  Secretary  finds  are  in- 
curred In  connection  with  selling  or  servicing 
flood  Insurance  coverage;  and 

(2)  the  term  "operating  allowances"  shall 
(without  limiting  such  term)  include 
amounts  for  profit  and  contingencies  which 
the  Secretary  finds  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

PAYMENT  OF   CLAIMS 

Sec  109.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  regulations  establishing  the  general 
method  or  methods  by  which  proved  and  ap- 
proved claims  for  losses  may  be  adjusted  and 
paid  for  any  damage  to  or  loss  of  property 
which  Is  covered  by  flood  Insurance  made 
available  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

DISSEMINATION    OF    FLOOD    INSURANCE 
INFORMATION 

Sec.  110.  The  Secretary  shall  from  time 
to  time  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
In  order  to  make  Information  and  data  avail- 
able to  the  public,  and  to  any  State  or  local 
agency  or  official,  with  regard  to — 

(1)  the  flood  Insurance  program,  its  cov- 
erage and  objectives,  and 

(2)  estimated  and  chargeable  flood  in- 
surance premium  rates.  Including  the  basis 
tot  and  differences  between  such  rates  In 


accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
105. 

PROHIBITION      AGAINST      CERTAIN      DUPLICATIONS 
or   BENEFITS 

Sec  111.  (ai  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  law.  no  Federal  disaster 
assistance  shall  be  made  available  to  any 
person — 

(11  for  tlie  physical  loas,  destruction,  or 
damage  of  real  or  personal  property,  to  the 
extent  that  such  loss,  deetructlon,  or  dam- 
age is  covered  by  a  valid  claim  which  may  be 
adjusted  and  paid  imder  flood  Insurance 
made  available  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act,  or 

(2)  except  in  the  situation  provided  for 
under  subsection  (b),  for  the  physical  loss, 
destruction,  or  damage  of  real  or  personal 
property,  to  the  extent  that  such  lose,  de- 
struction, or  damage  could  have  been  cov- 
ered by  a  valid  claim  under  flood  insurance 
which  had  been  made  available  tmder  the 
authority  of  this  Act,  if — 

(A)  such  loss,  destruction,  or  damage  oc- 
curred subsequent  to  one  year  following  the 
date  flood  inaurance  was  made  available  In 
the  area  (or  subdivision  thereof)  In  which 
such  property  or  the  major  part  thereof  was 
located,  and 

(B)  such  property  was  eligible  for  flood 
insurance  under  this  Act  at  that  date; 

and  in  such  clrctunstances  the  extent  that 
such  loss,  destruction,  or  damage  could  have 
been  covered  shall  be  presumed  (for  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection)  to  be  an  amount 
not  lesa  than  the  maximtim  limit  of  in- 
surable loss  or  damage  applicable  to  such 
property  In  such  area  (or  subdivision  there- 
of), pursuant  to  regulations  under  section 
103,  at  the  time  Insurance  was  made  avail- 
able In  such  area  (or  subdivision  thereof). 

(b)  In  order  to  assure  that  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)(2)  will  not  create  undue 
hardship  for  low-income  persons  who  might 
otherwise  benefit  from  the  provision  of  Fed- 
eral disaster  assistance,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  by  regulation  for  the  circumstances 
m  which  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  (2) 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  such  persons. 

(c)  F\)r  purjxises  of  this  section,  "Federal 
disaster  assistance"  shall  Include  any  Fed- 
eral financial  aaaistance  which  may  be  made 
available  to  any  person  as  a  result  of — 

(1)  a  major  disaster  (within  the  meaning 
of  that  term  as  determined  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  au- 
thorize Federal  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  In  major  dlaaaters,  and  for 
other  purposes",  sis  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1855- 
1855g)). 

(2)  a  natural  disaster,  aa  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 321  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961  (7  U5.C.  1981) ,  or 

(3)  a  disaster  with  respect  to  which  loans 
may  be  made  under  section  7(b)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  (16  U£.C.  636(b)). 

(d)  For  purposes  of  section  10  of  the  Disas- 
ter Relief  Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  1320),  the 
term  "financial  assistance"  shall  be  deemed 
to  include  any  flood  insurance  which  Is 
made  available  under  this  Act. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  LAND  USE  CONTROLS 

Sec  112.  After  June  30.  1970.  no  new  flood 
Inaurance  coverage  shall  be  provided  under 
this  Act  in  any  area  (or  subdivision  thereof) 
unless  an  appropriate  public  body  shall  have 
adopted  permanent  land  xise  and  control 
measures  (with  effective  enforcement  provi- 
sions) which  the  Secretary  flnds  are  con- 
sistent with  the  comprehenalve  criteria  for 
land  management  and  use  under  section  302. 

PROPERTIES    IN    VIOLATION    OF    STATE   AND    LOCAL 
LAW 

Sec.  113.  No  new  flood  insurance  coverage 
shall  be  provided  under  this  Act  for  any 
property  which  the  Secretary  finds  has  been 
declared  by  a  duly  constituted  State  or  local 
zoning  authority,  or  other  authorized  public 
body,   to  be  in  violation  of  State  or   local 


laws,  regulations,  or  ordinances  which  axe 
intended  to  discourage  or  otherwl««  restrict 
land  development  or  occup«mcy  in  ftood- 
prone  areas. 

COORDINATION  WITH  OTHER  PROGRAMS 

Sec  114.  In  carrying  out  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  and 
with  interstate.  State,  and  local  agencies  hav- 
ing reBponsiblUtles  for  flood  control,  flood 
forecasting,  or  flood  damage  prevention,  in 
order  to  assure  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable that  the  programs  of  such  agencies 
and  the  flood  insurance  program  authorized 
under  this  Act  are  mutually  consistent. 

ADVISORT    COMMITTEE 

Sec.  115.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint 
a  flood  insurance  advisory  committee,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appolntmenta  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  such  committee 
shall  advise  the  Secretary  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  anv  regulaUons  prescribed  in  accord- 
ance with  this  Act  and  with  respect  to  poUcy 
matters  arUlng  In  the  administration  of  this 
Act,  and  shall  perform  such  other  responsl- 
biUtles  as  the  Secretary  may,  from  time  to 
time,  assign  to  such  committee. 

(bi  Such  committee  shall  consist  of  not 
more  than  fifteen  persona  and  such  persons 
shall  be  selected  from  among  representatives 
of— 

( 1 )  the  Insurance  Industry, 

(2 1   State  and  local  governments, 

( 3  )  lending  institutions. 

( 4 1  the  homebulldlng  industry,  and 

( 5 1  the  general  public. 

( c  )  Members  of  the  committee  shall,  while 
attending  conferences  or  meetings  thereof,  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  the  Secretarv  but  not  exceeding 
$100  per  dav.  including  traveltlme,  and  whUe 
so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  aUowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  Is  authorized  under  section  5703 
of  title  is.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In 
the  Government  service  employed  inter- 
mittently. 

INrnAL    PROGRAM    LIMITATION 

Sec  116.  The  face  amount  of  flood  insur- 
ance coverage  outstanding  and  In  force  at 
any  one  Ume  under  this  Act  shaU  not  ex- 
ceed the  sum  of  $2,600,000,000. 

REPORT    TO   THE    PRKSmENT 

Sec.  117.  The  Secretary  ahall  include  a  re- 
port of  operations  under  this  Act  in  the  an- 
nual report  to  the  President  for  submission 
to  the  Congress  required  by  aecUon  8  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act. 

TITLE  II— ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OF  THE  FLOOD  INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 

ORGANIZATION    AND   ADMINIBTRATION 

Sec.  201.  Following  such  consul Utlon  with 
representativee  of  the  Insurance  induatry  as 
may  be  necessary,  the  Secretary  shaU  Imple- 
ment the  flood  insurance  program  author- 
ized under  tiUe  I  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  part  A  of  this  title  and.  if  a 
determination  U  made  by  him  under  secUon 
221.  under  part  B  of  this  title. 

py^gT     A— INDUSTRT     PROORAM     WFTH    FEDERAL 

Financial  Assiotance 
indtrstrt  flood  insurance  pool 
Sec.  ail.  (a)  The  Secretary  la  authorized  to 
encourage  and  otherwise  assist  any  insurance 
companies  and  other  insurers  which  meet 
the  requlremenU  prescribed  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  to  form,  associate,  or  otherwise  join 
together  in  a  pool — 

(1)  in  order  to  provide  the  flood  insur- 
ance coverage  authorized  under  title  I;  and 

(2)  for  the  purpose  of  assuming,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
such  financial  responsibility  as  will  enable 
such  companies  and  other  Insurers,  with  the 
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Federal  financial  and  other  assistance  avail- 
able under  this  Act,  to  assiune  a  reasonable 
proportion  of  responsibility  for  the  adjust- 
ment and  payment  of  claims  for  losses  under 
the  flood  insurance  program. 

(b)  In  order  to  promote  the  effective  ad- 
ministration of  the  flood  Insurance  program 
under  this  part,  and  to  assure  that  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act  are  furthered,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  prescribe  appropriate 
requirements  for  insurance  companies  and 
other  Insurers  participating  In  such  pool  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  minimum  re- 
quirements for  capital  or  surplus  or  assets. 

AGREEMENTS   WITH   FLOOD  INSURANCE   POOL 

Sec.  212.  la)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  enter  in  to  such  agreements  with  the  pool 
formed  or  otherwise  created  under  this  part 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(b)  Such  agreements  shall  specify — 

(1)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
risk  capital  will  be  available  for  the  adjust- 
ment and  payment  of  claims. 

(2)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
the  pool  (and  the  companies  and  other  in- 
surers participating  therein)  shall  participate 
in  premiums  received  and  profits  or  losses 
realized  or  sustained, 

(3)  the  maximum  amount  of  profit,  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  and  set  forth  in  the 
schedules  prescribed  under  section  108.  which 
may  be  realized  by  such  pool  (and  the  com- 
panies and  other  insurers  participating 
therein  j . 

i4)  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  operating  costs  and  allowances  set 
forth  in  the  schedules  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 108  may  be  paid,  and 

(5)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
premium  equilizatton  payments  under  sec- 
tion 214  will  be  made  and  reinsurance  claims 
under  section  215  will  be  paid. 

(c)  In  addition,  such  asrreementa  shall  con- 
tain such  provisions  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary  to  assure  that — 

(1 )  no  insurance  company  or  other  insurer 
which  meets  the  requirements  prescribed  un- 
der section  211  (b I.  and  which  has  Indicated 
an  intention  to  participate  In  the  flood  In- 
surance program  on  a  risk-sharing  basis,  will 
be  e.xcluded  from  participating  in  the  pool. 

( 2 )  the  Instirance  companies  and  other  in- 
surers participating  In  the  pool  wUl  take 
whatever  action  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
continuity  of  flood  Insurance  coverage  by  the 
pool,  and 

(3)  any  Insurance  companies  and  other  in- 
surers. Insurance  agents  and  brokers,  and  in- 
surance adjustment  organizations  will  be  per- 
mitted to  cooperate  with  the  pool  as  fiscal 
agents  or  otherwise,  on  other  than  a  rtsk- 
Bharlng  basis,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable. 

ADJt7STMEjrr    ANT)    PATMINT    Or    CLAIMS    AND 
JTTDlCtAL    BTVIKW 

Sec.  213.  The  Insurance  companies  and 
other  insurers  which  form,  associate,  or 
otherwise  Join  together  In  the  pool  under  this 
part  may  adjust  and  pay  all  claims  for  proved 
and  approTcd  losses  covered  by  flood  Insur- 
ance In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and,  upon  the  disallowance  by  any  such 
company  or  other  Insurer  of  any  such  claim, 
or  upon  the  refusal  of  the  claimant  to  accept 
the  amount  allowed  upon  any  such  claim,  the 
claimant,  within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
mailing  of  notice  of  disallowance  or  partial 
disallowance  of  the  claim,  may  Institute  an 
BK:tlon  on  such  claim  against  such  company 
or  other  Insurer  In  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  the  insured 
property  or  the  major  part  thereof  shall  have 
been  situated,  and  Jurisdiction  Is  hereby  con- 
ferred upon  such  court  to  hear  and  determine 
such  action  without  regard  to  the  amount  In 
controversy. 

PSEMItTM    EQUALIZATION    PATMBNT8 

Sec.  214.  (a.)  The  Secretary,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  from  time  to  time 
prescribe,  shall  make  periodic  payments  to 


the  pool  formed  or  otherwise  created  under 
section  211,  in  recognition  of  such  reductions 
In  chargeable  premium  rates  under  section 
105  below  estimated  premium  rates  under 
section  104(a)  (1)  as  are  required  In  order  to 
make  flood  Insxirance  available  on  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions. 

lb)  Such  payments  shall  be  based  only  on 
the  aggregate  amount  of  flood  Insurance  re- 
tained by  the  pool  after  ceding  reinsurance 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
215,  and  shall  not  exceed  an  aggregate 
amount  In  any  payment  period  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  following: 

(1)  an  amount  for  losses  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  all  proved  and 
approved  claims  for  losses  under  this  Act  dur- 
ing any  designated  p>eriod  as  the  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  between — 

(A)  the  sum  of  all  premium  payments  for 
flood  insurance  coverage  in  force  under  this 
Act  during  such  designated  period  which 
would  have  been  payable  during  such  period 
if  all  such  coverage  were  based  on  estimated 
risk  premium  rates  under  section  104ia)  (1) 
iex;ludlng  any  administrative  expenses 
which  may  be  reflected  In  such  rates,  as 
specified  in  clause  (11)  of  section  104(a)(1) 
(B) ), and 

iB)    the   sum   of   the   premium   payments 
actually  paid  or  payable  for  such  Insurance 
under  this  Act  during  such   period, 
bears  to  the  amount  specified  In  clause  (A) ; 
and 

(2)  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
specified  in  the  agreements  entered  into  with 
the  pool  under  section  212,  a  proportionate 
amount  for  appropriate  operating  costs  and 
allowances  (as  set  forth  In  the  schedules 
prescribed  under  section  108)  during  any 
designated  period  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  total  amount  of  such  operating 
costs  and  allowances  during  such  period  as 
the  ratio  specified  in  paragraph  (1). 

(c)  Designated  periods  under  this  section 
and  the  methods  for  determining  the  sum 
of  premiums  paid  or  payable  during  such 
periods  shall  be  established  by  the  Secretary. 

REINSURANCE    COVERAGE 

Sec.  215.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  in 
order  to  make  available,  to  the  pool  formed 
or  otherwise  created  under  section  211,  re- 
insurance for  losses  (due  to  claims  for  proved 
and  approved  losses  covered  by  flood  insur- 
ance) which  are  in  excess  of  losses  assumed 
by  such  pool  In  accordance  with  the  excess 
loss  agreement  entered  Into  under  subsection 
(  C)  . 

lb)  Such  reinsurance  shall  be  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  contract,  agreement,  or  any 
other  arrangement.  In  conslder.itlon  of  such 
payment  of  a  premium,  fee.  or  other  charge 
as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to  cover 
anticipated  losses  and  other  costs  of  provid- 
ing such   reinsurance. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  nego- 
tiate an  excess  loss  agreement,  from  time 
to  time,  under  which  the  amount  of  flood 
insurance  retained  by  the  pool,  after  ceding 
reinsurance,  shall  be  adequate  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jective of  maintaining  appropriate  financial 
participation  and  risk  sharing  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  on  the  part  of  par- 
ticipating insurance  companies  and  other 
insurers. 

(d)  All  reinsurance  claims  for  losses  in 
excess  of  losses  assumed  by  the  i>ool  shall  be 
submitted  on  a  portfolio  basis  by  such  pool 
in  accordance  with  terms  and  conditions 
established  by  the  Secretary. 

Part  B — Government  Program  With  Indus- 
try   ASSISTANCE 
FEDERAL    OPERATION     OF    THE    PROGRAM 

Sec.  221.  (a)  If  at  any  time,  after  consulta- 
tion with  representatives  of  the  Insurance 
Industry,  the  Secretary  determines  that  op- 
eration of  the  flood  Insurance  program  as 
provided  under  part  A  cannot  b«  carried  out. 
or  that  such  operation.  In  Itaelf.  would  be 


assisted  materially  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's assumption,  In  whole  or  In  part,  of  the 
operational  reeponslblllty  for  flood  Insurance 
under  this  Act  (on  a  temporary  or  other 
basis) ,  he  ahall  promptly  undertake  any  nec- 
essary arrangements  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram of  flood  Insurance  authorized  under 
title  I  through  the  facilities  of  the  Federal 
Government,  utilizing,  as  may  be  practicable 
for  purposes  of  providing  flood  Insurance 
coverage.  Insurance  companies  and  other  in- 
surers. Insurance  agents  and  brokers,  and 
insurance  adjustment  organizations,  as  fiscal 
agents  of  the  United  States. 

lb)  Upon  making  the  determination  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a),  and  at  lea.st 
thirty  days  prior  to  implementing  the  pro- 
gram of  flood  insurance  authorized  under 
title  I  through  the  facilities  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  re- 
port to  the  Congress  and  such  report  shall — 

(1)  state  the  reasons  for  such  determina- 
tion, 

(2)  be  supported  by  pertinent  findings. 

(3)  indicate  the  extent  to  which  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  tiie  insurance  industry  will  be 
utilized  In  providing  flood  insurance  coverage 
under  the  program,  and 

(4)  contain  such  recommendations  as  the 
Secretary   deems  advisable. 

ADJUSTMENT     AND     PAYMENT     OF      CLAIMS     ANO 
JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

Sec.  222.  In  the  event  the  program  is  car- 
ried out  as  provided  in  section  221,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  authorized  to  adjust  anrf 
make  payment  of  any  claims  for  proved  an* 
approved  losses  covered  by  flood  Insurance 
and  upon  the  disallowance  by  the  Secretary 
of  any  such  claim,  or  upon  the  refusal  of 
the  claimant  to  accept  the  amount  allowed 
upon  any  such  claim,  the  claimant,  within 
one  year  after  the  date  of  mailing  of  notice 
of  disallowance  or  partial  disallowance  by 
the  Secretary,  may  institute  an  action 
against  the  Secretary  on  such  claim  in  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
m  which  the  Insured  property  or  the  major 
part  thereof  shall  have  been  situated,  and 
Jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred  upon  such 
court  to  hear  and  determine  such  action 
without  regard  to  the  amount  In  contro- 
versy. 

Part  C^Provisions  or  General  Applicabil- 
iTT  Services  bt  Insxtrance  Industry 

Sec.  231.  (a)  In  administering  the  flood 
Insurance  program  under  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  any  con- 
tracts, agreements  or  other  appropriate  ar- 
rangements which  may,  from  time  to  time,  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed 
upon,  the  facilities  and  services  of  any  in- 
surance companies  or  other  Insurers.  Insur- 
ance agents  and  brokers,  or  Insurance  ad- 
justment organizations:  and  such  contracts, 
agreements,  or  arrangements  may  Include 
provision  for  payment  of  applicable  operating 
costs  and  allowances  for  such  facilities  and 
services  as  set  forth  In  the  schedules  pre- 
scribed under  section  108. 

(b)  Any  such  contracts,  agreements,  or 
other  arrangements  may  be  entered  Into 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5)  or 
any  other  provision  of  law  requiring  com- 
petitive bidding. 
USE  or  insurance  pool,  companies,  or  other 

PRIVATE     ORGANIZATIONS     rOR     CERTAIN     PAY- 
MENTS 

Sec.  232.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  maxi- 
mum efficiency  In  the  administration  of  the 
flood  Insurance  program  and  In  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  expeditious  payment  of  any  Fed- 
eral funds  under  such  program,  the  Secretary 
may  enter  Into  contracts  with  the  pool 
formed  or  otherwise  created  under  section 
211,  or  any  Insurance  company  or  other  pri- 
vate organization,  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing performance  by  such  pool,  company,  oz 
organization  of  any  or  all  of  the  following 
responsibilities: 
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(1)  estimating  and  later  determining  any 
amounts  of  payments  to  be  made: 

(2)  receiving  from  the  Secretarj',  disburs- 
ing, and  accounting  for  funda  In  making  such 
payments; 

(3)  making  such  audits  of  the  records  of 
any  Insurance  company  or  other  Insurer,  in- 
surance agent  or  broker,  or  Insurance  adjust- 
ment organization  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  that  proper  payments  are  made:  and 

(4)  otherwise  assisting  In  such  manner 
as  the  contract  may  provide  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  contract  with  the  pool  or  an  In- 
surance company  or  other  private  organiza- 
tion under  this  section  may  contain  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  carrying  out  re- 
sponsibilities under  subsection  (a),  and  may 
provide  for  payment  of  any  costs  which  the 
Secretary  determines  are  incidental  to  carry- 
ing out  such  responsibilities  which  are  cov- 
ered by  the  contract. 

(c)  Any  contract  entered  Into  under  sub- 
section (a)  may  be  entered  Into  without 
regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(41  U.S.C.  6)  or  any  other  provision  of  law 
requiring  competitive  bidding. 

Id)  No  contract  may  be  entered  Into  under 
this  section  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  pool,  company,  or  organization  will  per- 
form Its  obligations  under  the  contract  effl- 
clently  and  effectively,  and  will  meet  such  re- 
quirements as  to  financial  responsibility, 
legal  authority,  and  other  matters  as  he 
finds  pertinent. 

(e)  (1)  Any  such  contract  may  require  the 
pool,  company,  or  organization  or  any  of  Its 
officers  or  employees  certifying  payments  or 
disbursing  funds  purswant  to  the  contract, 
or  otherwise  participating  in  carrying  out  the 
contract,  to  give  surety  bond  to  the  United 
States  In  such  amount  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate. 

(2)  No  Individual  designated  pursuant 
to  a  contract  under  this  section  to  certify 
payments  shall,  in  the  absence  of  gross  negli- 
gence or  Intent  to  defraud  the  United  States, 
be  liable  with  respect  to  any  j>ayment  certi- 
fied by  him  under  this  section. 

(3)  No  officer  disbursing  funds  shall.  In 
the  absence  of  gross  negligence  or  Intent  to 
defraud  the  United  States,  be  liable  with 
respect  to  any  payment  by  him  under  this 
section  If  it  was  based  ujKJn  a  voucher  signed 
by  an  Individual  designs te<  to  certify  pay- 
ments as  provided  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection, 

(f)  Any  contract  entered  into  under  this 
section  shall  be  for  a  term  of  one  year,  and 
may  be  made  automatically  renewable  from 
term  to  term  In  the  absence  of  notice  by 
either  party  of  an  Intention  to  terminate 
at  the  end  of  the  current  term:  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  terminate  any  such  con- 
tract at  any  time  i  after  reasonable  notice  to 
the  ixx)l,  company,  or  organization  involved) 
If  he  finds  that  the  pool,  company,  or  or- 
ganization has  failed  substantially  to  carry 
out  the  contract,  or  Is  carrying  out  the  con- 
tract In  a  manner  Inconsistent  with  the  ef- 
ficient and  effective  administration  of  the 
flood  Insurance  program  authorized  under 
this  Act. 

SETTLEMENT    AND    ARBITRATION 

Sec.  233.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  final  settlement  of  any  claims  oi 
demands  which  may  arise  as  a  result  of  any 
financial  transactions  which  he  Is  authorized 
to  carry  out  under  this  title,  and  may,  to 
assist  him  In  making  any  such  settlement, 
refer  any  disputes  relating  to  such  claims  or 
demands  to  arbitration,  with  the  consent  of 
the  parties  concerned. 

(b)  Such  arbitration  shall  be  advisory  In 
nature,  and  any  award,  decision,  or  recom- 
mendation which  may  be  made  shall  become 
final  only  upon  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary. 

EECOROS  AND  AUDITS 

Sec.  234.  (a)  The  flood  Insurance  pool 
formed  or  otherwise  created  under  part  A 


of  this  title,  and  any  Insurance  company 
or  other  private  organization  executing  any 
contract,  agreement,  or  other  appropriate 
arrangement  with  the  Secretary  under  part 
B  of  this  title  or  this  part,  shall  keep  such 
records  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  in- 
cluding records  which  fully  disclose  the  total 
costs  of  the  program  undertaken  or  the  serv- 
ices being  rendered,  and  such  other  records 
as  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  pool  and  any  such  Insurance 
company  or  other  private  organization  that 
are  pertinent  to  the  costs  of  the  program  un- 
dertaken Off  the  services  being  rendered. 

TITLE  III— COORDINATION  OF  FLOOD 
INSURANCE  WITH  LAND-MANAGEMENT 
PROGRAMS  IN  FLOOD-PRONE  AREAS 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  FLOOD-PRONE  AREAS 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
consult  with,  receive  Information  from,  and 
enter  Into  any  agreements  or  other  arrange- 
ments with  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  the 
Interior,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  smd  the  heads 
of  other  Federal  deptartments  or  agencies,  on 
a  reimbursement  basis,  or  with  the  head  of 
any  State  or  local  agency.  In  order  that  he 
may — 

( 1 )  Identify  and  publish  Information  with 
respect  to  all  flood  plain  areas.  Including 
coastal  areas  located  In  the  United  States, 
which  have  special  flood  hazards,  within  five 
years  following  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  and 

(2)  establish  flood-risk  zones  In  all  such 
areas,  and  make  estimates  with  respect  to 
the  rates  of  probable  flood-caused  loss  for 
the  various  flood-risk  rones  for  each  of  these 
areas,  within  fifteen  years  following  such 
date. 

CRITERIA    rOB    LAND     MANAGEMENT    AND    USE 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  carry  out  studies  and  Investigations,  uti- 
lizing to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
the  existing  facilities  and  services  of  other 
Federal  departments  or  agencies,  and  State 
and  local  governmental  agencies,  and  any 
other  organizations,  with  respect  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  State  and  local  measures  In  flood- 
prone  areas  as  to  land  management  and  use, 
flood  control,  flood  zoning,  and  flood  dam- 
age prevention,  and  may  enter  Into  any  con- 
tracts, agreements,  or  other  appropriate 
arrangements  to  carry  out  such  authority. 

(b)  Such  studies  and  Investigations  shall 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  laws,  regula- 
tions, or  ordinances  relating  to  encroach- 
ments and  obstructions  on  stream  channels 
and  floodways,  the  orderly  development  and 
use  of  flood  plains  of  rivers  or  streams,  flood- 
way  encroachment  lines,  and  flood  plain 
zoning,  building  codes,  building  permits,  and 
subdivision  or  other  building  restrictions. 

(c)  On  the  basis  of  such  studies  and  in- 
vestigations, and  such  other  Information  as 
he  deems  necessary,  the  Secretary  shall  from 
time  to  time  develop  comprehensive  criteria 
designed  to  encourage,  where  necessary,  the 
adoption  of  permanent  State  and  local 
measures  which,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  will — 

( 1 )  constrict  the  development  of  land 
which  Is  exposed  to  flood  damage  where 
appropriate, 

(2)  guide  the  development  of  proposed 
construction  away  from  locations  which  are 
threatened  by  flood  hazards, 

(3)  assist  In  reducing  damage  caused  by 
floods,  and 

(4)  otherwise  Improve  the  long-range  land 
management  emd  use  of  flood-prone  areas, 
and  he  shall  work  closely  with  and  provide 
any  necessary  technical  assistance  to  State, 
Interstate,  and  local  governmental  agencies, 
to  encourage  the  application  of  such  criteria 


and  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  such 
measures. 

puacRAsx  or  cntTAiN  iNStrRB)  pbopcbties 
Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  may,  when  he  de- 
termines that  the  public  Interest  would  be 
served  thereby,  enter  into  negotiations  with 
any  owner  of  real  property  or  Interests  there- 
in which — 

(1)  was  located  In  any  flood-risk  area, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 

(2)  was  covered  by  flood  Insurance  under 
the  flood  Insurance  program  authorized  un- 
der this  Act,  and 

(3)  was  damaged  substantially  beyond  re- 
pair by  flood  while  so  covered, 

and  may  purchase  stich  property  or  Interest* 
therein,  for  subsequent  transfer,  by  sale. 
lease,  donation,  or  otherwise,  to  any  State  or 
local  agency  which  enters  Into  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  that  such  property  shall, 
for  a  period  not  less  than  forty  years  following 
transfer,  be  used  for  only  such  purposes 
as  the  Secretary  may,  by  regulation,  deter- 
mine to  be  consistent  with  sound  land  man- 
agement and  use  In  such  area. 

TITLE    IV— APPROPRIATIONS    AND    MIS- 
CELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  401.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "flood"  shall  have  such 
meaning  as  may  be  prescribed  In  regulations 
of  the  Secretary,  and  may  Include  inundation 
from  rising  waters  or  from  the  overflow  of 
streams,  rivers,  or  other  bodies  of  water,  or 
from  tidal  surges,  abnormally  high  tidal 
water,  tidal  waves,  tsunamis,  hurricanes,  or 
other  severe  storms  or  deluge; 

(2)  the  terms  "United  States"  (when  used 
In  a  geographic  sense)  and  "State"  Include 
the  several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  territories  and  possessions,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Tnist  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands: 

(3)  the  terms  "insurance  company", 
"other  Insurer",  and  "insurance  agent  or 
broker"  Include  any  organizations  and  per- 
sons authorized  to  engage  In  the  insurance 
business  under  the  laws  of  any  State; 

(4)  the  term  "insurance  adjustment  or- 
ganization" Includes  any  organizations  and 
persons  engaged  In  the  business  of  adjusting 
loss  claims  arising  under  Insurance  {xjllcles 
Issued  by  any  Insurance  company  or  other 
Insurer; 

(5)  the  term  "person"  Includes  any  in- 
dividual or  group  of  Individuals,  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  association,  or  any  other 
organized  group  of  persons.  Including  State 
and  local  governments  and  agencies  thereof: 
and 

(6)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

STUDIES    OF    OTHER    NArTRAL    DISASTERS 

Sec.  402.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  undertake  such  studies  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Insurance  protection  against 
earthquakes  or  any  other  natural  disaster 
perils,  other  than  flood.  Is  not  available  from 
public  or  private  sources,  and  the  feasibility 
of  such  insurance  protection  being  made 
available. 

(b)  Studies  under  this  section  shall  be 
carried  out.  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, with  the  cooperation  of  other  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  and  State 
and  local  agencies,  and  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  consult  with,  receive  Information 
from,  and  enter  Into  any  necessary  agree- 
ments or  other  arrangements  with  such  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  (on  a  re- 
imbursement basis)  and  such  State  and  local 
agencies, 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  403.  Any  payments  under  tails  Act 
may  be  made  (after  necessary  adjustment  on 
account  of  previously-made  underptiyments 
or  overpayments)   In  advance  or  by  way  of 

reimbursement,    and    in    such    Installments 
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and  on  such   oondltloos,   as    the   Secretary 
may  determine. 

COVDLNMXNT    COBi»ORATION    CONTROL    ACT 

Sec.  404.  The  provisions  of  the  Govern- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act  shall  apply  to 
the  program  authorized  under  this  Act  to 
the  same  extent  as  they  apply  to  wholly 
owned  Government  corporations 

rtNALPTT  OT  CKHTAUC   FINANCIAL  TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  405.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law — 

( 1 1  any  financial  transaction  authorized 
to  be  carried  out  under  this  Act.  and 

(2)  any  payment  authorized  to  be  made 
or  to  be  received  in  connection  with  any  such 
financial  transaction,  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive upon  all  officers  of  the  Government. 

ADMINIBTKATIVE    EXPENSES 

Sec.  406.  Any  admmistratlve  expenses 
which  may  be  sustained  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  carrying  out  the  flood  insurance 
program  authorized  under  this  Act  may  be 
paid  out  of  appropriated  funds. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

3bc.  407.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
Act.  Including  sums — 

( 1 1  to  cover  administrative  expenses  au- 
thorized under  section  406; 

1 2)  to  reimburse  the  National  Flood  In- 
surance Fund  established  under  section  107 
for— 

(Ai  premium  equalization  payments  un- 
der section  214  which  have  been  made  from 
such  fund:  and 

I  B)  reinsurance  claims  paid  under  the  ex- 
cess loss  reinsurance  coverage  provided  un- 
der section  215;  and 

(3>  to  make  such  other  payments  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(  bi  All  such  funds  shall  be  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill,  agree 
to  the  conference  requested  by  the  House, 
and  that  the  Clwtlr  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OfBcer  appointed  Mr.  Sp.^RK- 
MAN.  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Proxmire.  Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  Hick- 
ENLOOPER  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


THE    45TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
BETTER  BUSINESS  BUREAU 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 19.  the  Better  Business  Bureau  of 
New  York  celebrated  its  45th  anniver- 
sary, marking  nearly  a  half  century  of 
invaluable  service  to  the  public. 

Formed  and  supported  by  the  business 
community  itself,  the  Bureau  has,  since 
its  inception,  served  many  different  kinds 
consumers  from  the  newly  arrived  Im- 
migrant to  the  suburban  housewife  of  the 
1960's. 

By  setting  up  standards  of  ethical 
business  practice  and  by  serving  as  a 
clearing  house  of  information,  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  is  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  business  self-regulation  which 
should  be  encouraged  In  a  free  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  an  article  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  October  10.  concern- 
ing this  anniversary,  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct    10,  1967) 
Better   Bxxsiness   Botieau   Alters   Approach 
ON  AmiNO  Consumer — Help  roa  Consttmers 
Before  Tkiy  Btnr  To  Bk  Strissed 

(  By  Isadore  Barmash ) 
The  Better  Business  Bureau  of  Metropoli- 
tan New  York,  which  for  the  last  46  years 
has  tried  to  help  business  by  helping  the 
consumer,  likes  to  describe  a  consumer- 
business  rub  as  an  "abrasive  situation." 

In  the  next  five  years,  however,  the  70-man 
local  Better  Business  Bureau  hopes  to  re- 
move any  potential  abraslveness  by  a  new 
program  of  prevention,  as  opposed  to  the 
traditional  curative  approach. 

At  noon  today,  some  1,200  businessmen 
win  attend  a  luncheon  at  the  Waldcwf- 
Astoria  Hotel  to  celebrate  the  46th  anni- 
versary of  the  bureau  here.  Mayor  Lindsay 
has  already  provided  the  proper  city-wide 
framework  for  the  event  proclaiming  this 
week  "Better  Business  Week"  in  New  York 
City. 

The  New  York  B.B.B.'s  role  of  handling 
about  260.000  inquiries  and  requests  for 
service  a  year  projects  it  Into  a  tender  role 
at  a  time  when  "consumerism"  has  l>ecome 
a  hot  issue  in  Washington  and  almost  every 
city  and  town  in  America. 

But  Woodrow  Wirsig,  the  51-year-old  full- 
time  president  of  the  Bureau,  is  convinced 
that  business  heus  a  clear  direction  in  Its  diffi- 
cult battle  to  expand  its  growth  and  profits 
while  at  the  same  time  giving  the  consumer 
as  much  consideration  as  he  needs. 

That  direction,  he  declared  yesterday,  Is 
vigorous  self  regulation. 

In  these  days  when  consumer  groups  are 
urging  Federal  help,  when  the  Administra- 
tion has  its  own  consumer  affairs  representa- 
tive and  when  Congress  frequently  either 
proposes  new  legislation  or  investigates  busi- 
ness practices,  the  businessmen  must  steer 
a  course  of  voluntary,  or  self,  regulation,  he 
said. 

"The  best  thing  for  the  consumer  Is  for 
business  to  prosper  and  to  create  Jobs,"  Mr. 
Wlrslg  observed. 

The  Better  Business  Bureau  here  hopes  to 
expand  Its  efforts  to  emphasize  the  "virtues 
of  self  regulation."  but  these  will  be  carried 
on  simultaneously  with  a  consumer  educa- 
tional program  to  be  aimed  at  "helping  all 
people  to  funnel  their  buying  to  reputable 
business,"  he  said. 

In  recent  weeks,  this  effort  has  Involved 
the  publication  of  a  fumiture-buylng  guide 
in  Spanish  for  Spanish-speaking  people. 
Soon  it  will  also  Include  an  Instructional 
booklet  in  Spanish  for  bereaved  families 
who  will  need  guidance  In  finding  reputable 
funeral  directors. 

"We  hope  soon  to  open  branch  offices  in 
low-income  sections  of  the  metropolitan  New 
York  area  to  provide  guidance  and  Informa- 
tion," Mr.  Wirsig  said. 

"A  good  many  of  the  people  in  the  most 
poverty-stricken  sections  do  not  read  Eng- 
lish and  so  do  not  frequent  supermarkets," 
he  said.  "Hence,  they  are  prey  for  un- 
scrupulous sellers." 

Within  the  last  decade,  the  New  York 
Bureau  has  found  that  It  is  putting  less 
time  on  Instances  of  outright  fraud  than  on 
the  new  "gray"  area  of  misleading  or  con- 
fusing advertising  or  cases  of  store  service 
complaints,  according  to  Arthur  Startz,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president,  operations. 

The  Bureau  also  observes  these  trends : 
The   growth   rate   of   complaints   is   being 
exceeded  by  that  of  inquiries,  indicating  a 
healthier  trend  of  consumers  to  ask  first  and 
buy  afterward. 

More  business  people  are  calling  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  before  ruiuilng  ad- 
vertlatlnc:  to  assure  adherence  to  Bureau  and 
industry  standards. 

Requests    for    service    this    year    through 


Aug.  30  Increased  4.5  per  cent,  to  182,697 
from  the  year-earlier  174.297,  In  all  three  of 
the  local  Bureau's  offices. 

These  are  at  220  Church  Street,  Manhat- 
tan, the  largest  central  office;  the  Long  Is- 
land bureau,  at  131  Jericho  Turnpike. 
Jericho,  L.I..  and  the  bureau  serving  Bergen. 
Passaic  and  Rockland  Counties  at  2  Forst 
Avenue.  Paramus.  N.  J. 

A  Westchester  County  branch  Is  expected 
to  be  opened  soon. 

According  to  a  recent  analysis  of  2.928 
letters  to  the  Bureau,  most  complaints  refer 
to  nondelivery  or  partial  delivery,  loss  of 
merchandise  and  unsatisfactory  workman- 
ship, installation  or  service. 

Stressing  a  bold,  new  program  of  preven- 
tion through  education  and  guidance,  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  hopes  In  the  next 
five  years  to  Increase  Its  5,200  business  mem- 
bers to  12.000  to  15.000,  Mr.  Wlrslg  said.  The 
New  York  B.B.B.  Is  the  largest  of  about  130 
In  the  nation  and  its  budget  of  $830,000  Is  by 
far  the  biggest. 

The  Bureau  has  a  staff  of  shoppers  who 
visit  stores  and  other  businesses  to  check 
advertising.  It  Is  Increasing  Ita  specUU  bul- 
letins and  "alerts"  on  specific  subjects  to 
businessmen. 

Mr.  Wlrslg,  who  Joined  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  last  year.  Is  a  former  editor  of  Print- 
er's Ink,  former  editor  of  Woman's  Home 
Companion,  former  executive  editor  of  Look 
magazine  and  a  writer  on  business  sub- 
jects. Mr.  Startz  is  a  former  professor  of 
economics.  Andrew  Goodman,  president  of 
Bergdorf  Goodman,  Is  this  year's  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  New  York  Bureau. 


NEGATIVE  INCOME  TAX 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, last  night,  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  there  was  published  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "United  States  Will  Finance 
Test  of  Guaranteed  Income,"  written  by 
Robert  Walters. 

In  this  article,  attention  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  Government  will  con- 
duct a  trial  program  on  a  negative  in- 
come tax  plan. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Nov.  1, 
1967] 

United  States  Will  Finance  Test  Or 
Guaranteed    Incomk 

(By  Robert  Walters) 

The  federal  government  has  agreed  to  fund 
a  "guaranteed  Income"  program  designed  to 
determine  whether  a  "negative  Income  tax" 
can  be  substituted  for  the  wide  variety  of 
welfare  programs  now  used  to  aid  the  poor. 

The  experimental  program,  approved  earlier 
this  year  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, has  been  described  by  the  economists 
who  will  conduct  the  project  as  "a  revolu- 
tionary step  in  economic  research." 

But  as  a  precedent-setting  move,  it  may 
draw  political  fire. 

Under  the  negative  tax  plan,  those  families 
whose  income  fell  below  the  line  established 
by  the  government  as  the  poverty  level  would 
receive  direct,  unconditional  payments  from 
the  Treasury  rather  than  pay  taxes. 

Under  the  more  sophisticated  "work  in- 
centive" version  being  tested  with  GEO  funds, 
the  payments  would  decrease  as  the  family's 
earned  income  Increased,  but  the  total  of  the 
two  sources  would  steadily  rise  until  the 
poverty  line  was  passed. 

For  example,  a  family  with  a  weekly  in- 
come of  $50  might  receive  a  $40  supplemental 
payment  from  the  government.  If  the  out- 
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Bide  income  rose  to  $60,  the  federal  payment 
would  drop  to  $35. 

Thus,  although  the  government  contri- 
bution would  decrease  by  $5,  the  family  would 
have  an  incentive  to  earn  additional  money 
through  regular  employment  because  the 
total  receipts  in  the  example  would  rise 
from  $90  to  $95  per  week. 

Numerous  theoretical  studies  have  been 
conducted  by  economists  In  recent  years  Into 
the  feaslblUty  of  a  negative  Income  tax  and 
a  few  small-scale  pilot  projects  have  been 
initiated  by  some  local  governments. 

However,  approval  of  the  new  program 
marks  the  first  time  the  federal  government 
has  participated  In  a  field  test  of  the  theory 
by  actually  providing  "graduated  work  Incen- 
tive payments"  to  low-Income  families. 
WISCONSIN  uNn  selected 
The  University  of  Wisconsin  Institute  for 
Research  on  Poverty,  which  will  conduct  the 
pilot  project  under  an  GEO  grant,  has  de- 
scribed the  program  as  "pioneering  research" 
and  "a  landmark  In  the  rational  planning  of 
economic  legislation." 

Although  the  project  was  approved  by  GEO 
lour  months  ago,  no  public  announcement 
was  made  by  the  anUpoverty  agency  until 
Sept.  1  because  of  the  sensitive  nature  of  the 
work.  That  sjonouncement  was  so  cautiously 
worded  that  It  attracted  virtually  no  public 
attention  at  the  time  of  Its  release. 

The  experiment  Is  regarded  as  highly  signi- 
ficant because  many  economists,  both  In  and 
out  of  government,  believe  that  such  "income 
maintenance"  or  "Income  support"  programs 
eventually  will  provide  the  most  workable 
long-range  soluUon  to  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding financial  aid  to  low-income  families. 
GEO  has  prepared  a  confidential  five-year 
program  for  elimination  of  poverty  which 
calls  for  such  payments  to  replace  many  of 
the  tradlUonal  welfare  programs.  "Welfare 
payments  as  we  now  know  them  are  Incen- 
Uves  not  to  work."  explained  one  of  the  men 
associated  with  the  new  pilot  project. 

In  his  economic  message  to  Congress  Jan. 
26,  President  Johnson  announced  that  he 
planned  to  establish  a  special  commission  to 
make  a  two-year  study  of  proposed  Income 
guarantee  programs. 

"These  plans  may  or  may  not  be  practicable 
at  anv  time.  And  they  are  almost  surely  be- 
yond our  means  at  this  time.  But  we  must 
examine  any  plan,  however  unconventional, 
which  oould  promise  a  major  advance,"  the 
President  said. 

Johnson  said  that  advocates  of  such  pro- 
grams "Include  some  of  the  sturdiest  de- 
fenders of  free  enterprise."  Among  the  most 
outspoken  supporters  of  the  negaUve  Income 
tax  Is  Milton  Friedman,  a  University  of 
Chicago  economist  who  served  as  an  adrtser 
to  Republican  presidential  nominee  Barry 
Goldwater  In  1964. 

The  negative  Income  t.ax  is  only  one  of 
several  proposed  methods  of  providing  a 
euaranteed  income  and  at  least  partially  re- 
placing such  conventional  welfare  benefits  as 
Aid  to  Families  of  Dependent  Children. 
Social  Security  and  other  programs. 

According  to  the  Wisconsin  economists,  the 
negative  tax  would  "leave  case  workers  free 
to  provide  social  services  to  families  in  diffi- 
culty rather  than  acting  as  fiscal  agents  and 
policemen  (and)  also  create  an  atmosphere 
in  which  social  service  and  manpower  train- 
ing programs  can  opyerate  more  successfully." 
The  initial  OEO  grant,  approved  by  the 
agency  last  June  30,  will  provide  $620,000  in 
federal  funds  over  and  18-month  period. 
The  agency  expects  to  provide  an  additional 
$3.4  million  to  finance  the  experiment 
through  the  end  of  1971. 

Of  the  total  of  $4.08  million,  approximately 
$2.9  million  will  go  to  the  low-Income 
families  in  the  form  of  negative  tax  pay- 
ments. The  remaining  funds  are  earmarked 
for  travel,  research,  salaries,  evaluation  and 
similar  expenses. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  Is  negotiating 


to  subcontract  the  program  to  Mathematlca, 
Inc.,  an  Independent  research  firm  In  Prince- 
ton N.J.  with  Informal  ties  to  Princeton 
University. 

poviaTY   areas 

Mathematlca  will  select  poverty  areas  in 
two  or  three  of  these  six  New  Jersey  cities — 
Camden,  Elizabeth,  Jersey  City,  Newark, 
Paterson  and  Trenton.  A  total  of  approxi- 
mately 1,000  low-Income  families  In  the 
designated  cities  will  participate  In  the 
project. 

About  800  of  those  families  will  receive  an 
average  annual  tax  payment  of  $1,200  apiece, 
while  the  remaining  200  families  will  act  as 
a  "control  group"  and  receive  $5  quarterly  In 
return  for  their  participation  in  a  survey 
interview. 

The  payments  are  scheduled  to  begin  next 
Februaryand  continue  for  three  years.  The 
Initial  seven  months  of  the  project  are  being 
used  to  plan  and  organize  the  project,  while 
the  last  seven  months  will  be  used  to  analyze 
the  results. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  raised  a  question  with  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue and  Taxation  as  to  their  authority 
for  such  a  program  and  Mr.  Laurence  N. 
Woodworth,  chief  of  that  staff,  replied 
that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  neither 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  nor 
any  other  tax  law  contains  any  authori- 
zation for  a  negative  Income  tax  plan 
such  as  the  newspaper  article  refers  to. 
I  most  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
head  of  this  agency,  before  he  proceeds 
further  with  this  plan,  come  down  to 
Congress  and  find  out  whether  or  not 
he  can  get  legislative  authority  for  such 
a  socialistic  idea, 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  letter  I  have  referred  to 
printed  in  the  Record  in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Congress  of  the  UNrrrr  States. 
Joint  CoMMrrrcE  on  Internal 
RE\'ENtTE  Taxation. 

Was/ii7io(07i.  Novernber  2,  f  967. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams;  I  am  WTltlng  In 
reply  to  your  Inquiry  as  to  whether  the  tax 
laws  contain  any  provision  authorizing  a 
"negative  income  tax." 

Neither  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
nor  any  other  tax  law.  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  contains  any  authorization  or 
provision  for  a  "negative  income  tax."  To  the 
extent  any  Government  agency  is  carrying 
out  an  exiDerlment  with  a  "negative  income 
tax,"  it  must.  In  reality,  be  sn  expenditure 
program  not  authorized  or  provided  for  by 
the  Federal  tax  laws. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Laurence  N    Woodworth. 


through  establishment  of  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Information  Officer  Corps. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments,  on 
page  2,  line  5.  after  the  word  "effective- 
ly", strike  out  "the  foreign  affairs"  and 
insert  "such  functions  and";  in  line  14. 
after  the  word  "vital"  strike  out  "foreign 
affairs":  in  line  21  after  the  word  're- 
cruited,", strike  out  "be";  on  page  3.  after 
line  12,  strikeout: 

ACTHORrrT  of  the  presiden-t 
Sec  5.  The  President  shall  from  time  to 
time  prescribe  broad  policies  and  regulations 
\^nth  respect  to  the  general  administration  of 
the  Foreign  Service  officer  system  and  the 
Foreign  Service  information  officer  personnel 
system  and  shall  assure  that  the  two  sys- 
tems are  compatible  with  and,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  similar  to  each  other. 

appointment  and  assignment 
Sec  6  Subject  to  section  4,  Foreign  Serv- 
I'-e  information  officers  shall  be  appointed 
and  assigned  at  classes  and  salaries,  and  In 
accordance  with  reqvUrements  and  proce- 
dures, which  correspond  to  those  classes,  sal- 
aries, requirements,  and  procedures  pre- 
scribed bv  sections  412.  413.  421,  422,  431.  432, 
441  500  through  502.  511,  512,  514  through 
520.  571  through  575.  and  578  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended. 


FOREIGN    SERVICE    INFORMATION 
OFFICER  CORPS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
699.  S.  633. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iS.  633  > 
to  promote  the  foreign  pohcy  of  the 
United  States  by  strengthening  and  im- 
proving the  Foreign  Service  personnel 
system  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 


And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

POLICIES    AND    RECtTLATlONS 

Sec  5.  The  Foreign  Service  informaUon  of- 
ficer personnel  system  shall  be  compatible 
with  the  Foreign  Service  officer  personnel 
svstem.  Toward  this  end,  the  Director  with 
respect  to  the  Foreign  Service  InformaUon 
officer  personnel  system  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  witii  respect  to  the  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer personnel  sysUm,  after  consultaUon  wltH 
such  officials  as  the  President  may  determine, 
shaU  promulgate  policies  and  regulations 
governing  such  svetems.  Both  systems  shall 
be  administered,  to  the  extent  practicable.  In 
conformitv  with  general  policies  and  regu- 
lations of  "the  Federal  Government  issued  in 
accordance  with  law. 

APPOINTMENT    AND    ASSIGNMENT 

Sec  6.  la)  Subject  to  section  4.  Foreign 
Sen-ice  Information  officers  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  assigned  at  classes  and  salaries. 
and  in  accordance  with  requirements  and 
procedxires,  which  correspond  to  those 
classes,  salaries,  requirements,  and  proce- 
dures, except  with  regard  to  career  amabas- 
sadors.  prescribed  by  sections  412.  413.  421, 
422  431(C),  432.  441,  600.  501  lb),  602lbl  511, 
514  through  520.  571  through  575,  and  578 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended. 

(b)  The  President  shall,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint 
Career  Ministers  for  Information. 

ic»  The  Secretarv  of  State  may.  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Director,  furnish  the  President 
with  the  names  of  Foreign  Service  informa- 
tion officers  qualified  for  appointment  to  the 
class  of  Career  Minister  for  Information,  to- 
gether with  pertinent  information  about 
such  officers,  but  no  person  shall  be  ap- 
pointed into  the  class  of  Career  Minister  for 
Information  who  has  not  been  appointed  to 
serve  In  an  Embassy  as  a  Minister  for  Public 
Affairs  or  appointed  or  assigned  to  serve  in  a 
position  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Direc- 
tor, is  of  comparable  Importance.  A  list  or 
such  poslUons  shall  from  time  to  time  be 
published  by  the  Director. 

(d)  The  per  annum  salary  of  a  Career 
Minister  for  Information  shall  be  the  same 
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as  that  provided  by  section  412  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  for  the 
class  of  Career  Minister. 

On  page  6.  line  10,  after  "Sec.  9."  In- 
sert 'la)";  in  line  14,  after  the  word 
"oflicers.",  strike  out  "And"  and  insert 
"Any";  after  line  18,  insert; 

(b»  In  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  the  President  may  prescribe,  any  Foreign 
Service  Staff  officer  or  employee  appointed 
br  the  Agency  who  has  completed  at  least 
ten  years  of  continuous  service,  exclusive  of 
military  service.  In  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
Agency  shall  become  a  participant  in  the 
Foreign  Service  retirement  and  disability 
system  and  shall  make  a  special  contribution 
to  the  Foreign  Service  retirement  and  dis- 
ability fund  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  852  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

(c)  Any  such  officer  or  employee  who, 
under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (b)  of  this 
section,  becomes  a  participant  In  the  Foreign 
Service  retirement  and  disability  system, 
shall  be  mandatorily  retired  for  age  during 
the  third  year  after  the  effective  date  of  that 
paragraph  if  he  attains  age  sixty-four  or  If 
he  Is  over  age  sixty-four;  during  the  fourth 
year  at  age  sixty- three;  during  the  fifth  year 
at  age  sixty-two;  during  the  sixth  year  at 
age  sixty-one,   and   thereafter  at  age  sixty. 

( d  I  Any  officer  or  employee  who  becomes  a 
participant  in  the  Foreign  Service  retirement 
and  disability  system  under  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (b)  of  this  section  who  Is  age 
fifty-seven  or  over  on  the  effective  date  of 
that  paragraph,  may  retire  voluntarily  at  any 
time  before  mandatory  retirement  under 
paragraph  (c)  of  this  section  and  receive  re- 
tirement benefits  under  section  821  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

le)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (b)  of 
this  section  becomes  eflfectlve  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  which  begins  more  than 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  except  that  any  Foreign  Service  Staff 
officer  or  employee,  who  at  the  time  this  Act 
becomes  effective  meets  the  requirements  for 
participation  In  the  Foreign  Service  retire- 
ment and  disability  system,  may  elect  to  be- 
come a  participant  In  the  system  before  the 
mandatory  provisions  become  effective.  Such 
Foreign  Service  Staff  officers  and  employees 
shall  become  i>articlpants  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  second  month  following  the 
date  of  their  application  for  earlier  participa- 
tion. 

At  the  top  of  page  9,  strike  out: 

BOARD  or  THE   FOREIGN   SERVICE   MTD   THE   BOARD 
Of  EXAMINERS  FOR  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

Sec.  12.  The  functions  of  the  Board  of  the 
Foreign  Service  and  the  Board  of  Examiners 
for  the  Foreign  Service,  established  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  4  of  1965,  exercised  with  respect 
to  Foreign  Service  officers  shall  be  exercised 
with  respect  to  Foreign  Service  Information 
officers. 

In  line  10,  change  the  section  number 
from  "13"  to  "12";  after  line  18,  insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

TEANSFTB  or  AGENCY  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OFFICERS 
TO  rORElCN  SERVICE  INFORMATION  OFFICER 
STATUS 

Sec.  13.  Agency  Foreign  Service  officers  on 
active  service  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  shall,  by  virtue  of  this  Act.  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  classes  In  which  they  are 
serving  on  such  date  to  the  comparable 
salaries  and  classes  of  Foreign  Service  In- 
formation officers  established  by  this  Act. 
Serrlce  In  the  former  class  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  constituting  service  in  the  new 
class  for  the  purposes  of  determining  (1) 
eligibility  for  promotion.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  622,  (2)  liability 
for  separation.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 


visions of  section  633,  (3)  continuation  of 
probationary  status  pursuant  to  section  635, 
and  (4)  credit  for  time  served  toward  In-class 
promotion  In  accordance  with  section  625. 

And  on  page  10,  after  line  8,  strike 
out: 

Sec.  14.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  and  the  last  sentence  of 
section  3320  of  title  5  of  the  tJnited  States 
Code,  section  3320  (except  the  last  sentence 
thereof)  of  such  title,  relating  to  veterans' 
preference,  shall  be  applicable  to  applicants 
for  appointment  and  persons  appwlnted  as. 
Foreign  Service  information  officers  pursuant 
to  this  Act  in  like  manner  as  such  sections 
are  applicable  to  applicants  for,  and  persons 
appointed  In,  the  competitive  service. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

Sec.  14.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3320  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  the  fact  that  any  applicant  Is  a  vet- 
eran or  disabled  veteran,  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 2108  (1)  or  (2)  of  such  title,  shall  be 
taken  into  consideration  as  an  affirmative 
factor  In  the  selection  of  applicants  for  initial 
appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers  or 
Foreign  Service  Information  officers. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

S.  633 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there 
is  hereby  established  a  category  of  officers  of 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  "the  Agency")  to  be 
known  as  Foreign  Service  information  officers. 
statement  of  policy 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  career 
service  for  officers  of  the  Agency  who  serve 
our  country  throughout  the  world  In  a  vital 
function  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States  Is  essential  to  enable  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  'the  Director") 
to  carry  out  effectively  such  functions  and 
responsibilities  assigned  to  the  Agency. 

statement   op   purposes 
Sec  3.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
hereby   declares   that   the  purposes  of   this 
Act  are — 

(a)  to  provide  a  statutory  basis  necessary 
for  a  worldwide  career  officer  personnel  sys- 
tem designed  to  meet  the  continuing  needs 
of  both  the  Agency  and  those  qualified  citi- 
zens who  shall  serve  as  Foreign  Service  in- 
formation officers  in  this  vital  activity: 

(b)  to  give  the  Director  the  full  range  of 
personnel  authority  necessary  to  estabhsh 
and  administer  the  Foreign  Service  Informa- 
tion Officer  Corps; 

(c)  to  regularize  the  personnel  system  of 
the  Agency  by  establishing  a  career  service 
In  which  qualified  Foreign  Service  Informa- 
tion officers  may  be  recruited,  trained,  and 
serve; 

(d)  to  assure  maximum  efficiency  and  fiex- 
Iblllty  In  the  utilization  of  the  talents  of 
Foreign  Service  Information  officers;  and 

(e)  to  accord  Foreign  Service  information 
officers  the  same  rights  and  perquisites  and 
to  subject  them  to  the  same  stringent  Judg- 
ment of  performance  as  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers employed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

authority  of  the  director 
Sec.  4.  Foreign  Service  information  officers 
shall  be  under  the  direction  and  authority 
of  the  Director  of  the  Agency.  Authority 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  State  with  re- 
spect to  Foreign  Service  officers  shall  be  avail- 
able on  the  same  basis  to  the  Director  of  the 
Agency  with  respect  to  Foreign  Service  In- 
formation officers,  except  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 11  of  this  Act. 


policies  and  regulations 


Sec  5.  The  Foreign  Service  Information  of- 
fleer  fjersonnel  system  shall  be  compatible 
with  the  Foreign  Service  officer  personnel 
system.  Toward  this  end,  the  Director  with 
respect  to  the  Foreign  Service  Information 
officer  personnel  system  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  with  respect  to  the  Foreign  Service 
officer  personnel  system,  after  consultation 
with  such  officials  as  the  President  may  deter- 
mine, shall  promulgate  policies  and  regula- 
tions governing  such  systems.  Both  systems 
shall  be  administered,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable. In  conformity  with  general  policies 
and  regulations  ol  the  Federal  Government 
Issued  in  accordance  with  law. 

appointment  and  assignment 
Sec  6.  (a)  Subject  to  section  4,  Foreign 
Service  Information  officers  shall  be  appointed 
and  assigned  at  classes  and  salaries,  and  in 
accordance  with  requirements  and  proce- 
dures, which  correspond  to  those  classes, 
salaries,  requirements,  and  procedures,  ex- 
cept with  regard  to  career  ambassadors,  pre- 
scribed by  sections  412,  413,  421,  422,  431(c), 
432.441,  500,  501(b).  502(b),  511,  514  through 
520.  571  through  575,  and  578  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

(b)  The  President  shall,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint 
Career  Ministers  for  Information. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  State  may,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Director,  furnish  the  President 
with  the  names  of  Foreign  Service  informa- 
tion officers  qualified  for  appointment  to  the 
class  of  Career  Minister  for  Information,  to- 
gether with  pertinent  Information  about 
such  officers,  but  no  person  shall  be  ajj- 
pointed  into  the  class  of  Career  Minister  for 
Information  who  has  not  been  appointed  to 
serve  In  an  Embassy  as  a  Minister  for  Public 
Affairs  or  appointed  or  assigned  to  serve  In 
a  position  which.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Di- 
rector, Is  of  comparable  Importance.  A  list 
of  such  positions  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  published  by  the  Director. 

(d)  The  per  annum  salary  of  a  Career 
Minister  for  Information  shall  be  the  same 
as  that  provided  by  section  412  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  for  the  class 
of  Career  Minister. 

PROMOTION 

Sec.  7.  Foreign  Serrlca  information  offlc«rs 
shall  be  promoted  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  sections  621  through  623,  and 
626  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  and  shall  receive  wlthln-class 
salary  Increases  In  accordance  with  section 
625  of  such  Act. 

SEFASATION   and   RETIaKKXNT 

Sec.  8.  Foreign  Service  Information  officers 
shall  be  separated  and  retired  in  accordance 
with  sections  631  through  637  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

PARIICIP.^TION    IN   THE   FOREIGN   SERVICE 
retirement   AND   DISABILITY   SYSTEM 

Sec.  9.  lai  Foreign  Service  Information  of- 
ficers shall  be  p.irtlcipants  In  and  entitled  to 
tlie  benefits  of  the  Foreign  Service  retirement 
and  disability  system  under  title  VIII  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  on 
the  same  basis  as  Foreign  Service  officers.  Any 
such  Foreign  Service  information  officer  who 
becomes  a  participant  In  such  system  shall 
make  contributions  to  the  Foreign  Service 
retirement  and  disability  fund  on  the  same 
basis  as  Foreign  Service  officers 

(b)  In  accordance  with  such  regvilations 
as  the  President  may  prescribe,  any  Foreign 
Service  Staff  officer  or  employe  appointed  by 
the  Agency  who  has  completed  at  least  ten 
years  of  continuous  service,  exclusive  of  mili- 
tary service,  in  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
Agency  shall  become  a  participant  In  the  For- 
eign Service  retirement  and  disability  system 
and  shall  make  a  special  contribution  to  the 
Foreign  Service  retirement  and  disability 
fund  In  accordance  with   the  provisions  of 
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section  852  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended. 

ic)  Any  such  officer  or  employee  who.  un- 
der the  provisions  of  paragraph  (b)  of  this 
section,  becomes  a  participant  in  the  Foreign 
Service  retirement  and  disability  system,  shall 
be  mandatorily  retired  for  age  during  the 
third  year  after  the  effective  date  of  that 
paragraph  If  he  attains  age  sixty-four  or  if 
he  is  over  age  sixty-lour;  during  the  fourth 
year  ai  age  sixty-three:  during  the  fifth  year 
at  age  sixty-two:  during  the  sixth  year  at  age 
sixty-one.  and  thereafter  at  age  sixty. 

(d)  Any  officer  or  employee  who  becomes 
a  participant  In  the  Foreign  Service  retire- 
ment and  disability  system  under  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (b)  of  this  section  who 
is  age  fifty-seven  or  over  on  the  effective 
date  of  that  paragraph,  may  retire  volun- 
tarily at  any  time  before  mandatory  retire- 
ment under  paragraph  (c)  of  this  section 
,<nd  receive  retirement  benefits  under  section 
821  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (b)  of 
this  section  becomes  effective  on  the  first 
dav  of  the  first  month  which  begins  more 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  except  that  any  Foreign  Service 
Staff  officer  or  employee,  who  at  the  time 
this  Act  becomes  effective  meets  the  require- 
ments for  participation  in  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice retirement  and  disability  system,  may 
elect  to  become  a  participant  In  the  system 
before  the  mandatory  provisions  become  ef- 
fective Such  Foreign  Service  Staff  officers 
and  employees  shall  become  participants  ef- 
fective on  the  first  day  of  the  second  month 
following  the  date  of  their  application  for 
earlier  participation. 

OTHER    APPLICABLE    PROVISIONS    OF    LAW 

Sec.  10.  All  other  provisions  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  ld46,  as  amended,  or  of 
any  other  law,  which  apply  to  Foreign  Service 
officers  and  are  not  referred  to  above,  shall 
be  applicable  to  Foreign  Service  information 
officers. 

COMMISSIONTNO     AND     ASSIGNMENT     AS     DIPLO- 
MATIC   AND    CONSULAR    OrFTCIXS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State  may. 
upon  request  of  the  Director,  recommend  to 
the  President  that  Foreign  Service  informa- 
tion officers  be  commissioned  as  diplomatic 
or  consular  officers,  or  both.  In  accordance 
with  section  612  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  may,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Director,  assign  Foreign  Service 
information  officers,  commissioned  as  diplo- 
matic or  consular  officers,  to  serve  under  such 
commissioners  In  accordance  with  sections 
512  and  514  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended. 

INTERPRETATION    AND    CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  12.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the 
term  "Foreign  Service  officer"  when  used  In 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended, 
or  In  any  other  provision  of  law  shall  be 
construed"  to  mean  "Foreign  Service  Informa- 
tion officer"  and  the  term  "Secretary  of 
State"  when  used  with  respect  to  authorities 
applicable  to  Foreign  Service  officers  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  the  Director  of  the  United 
Slates  Information  Agency  with  respect  to 
Foreign  Service  Information  officers. 

TRANSFER  OF  AGENCY  FOREIGN  SER%aCE  OFFICERS 
TO  FOREIGN  SERVICE  INFORM.\TION  OFFICER 
STATUS 

Sec  13.  Agency  Foreign  Service  officers  on 
active  service  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  shall,  by  virtue  of  this  Act.  be  transferred 
from  the  classes  in  which  they  are  serving 
on  such  date  to  the  comparable  salaries  and 
classes  of  Foreign  Service  information  officers 
established  by  this  Act.  Service  in  the  former 
class  shall  be  considered  as  constituting  serv- 
ice In  the  new  class  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
termining (1)  eligibility  for  promotion,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  622, 
(2)    liability   for  separaUon,   in   accordance 


with  the  provisions  of  section  633,  (3)  con- 
tinuation of  probationary  sUtus  pursuant  to 
section  635,  and  (4)  credit  for  time  served 
toward  In-class  promotion  In  accordance 
with  section  625. 

VETERANS'   PREFERENCE 

Sec.  14.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3320  of  tlUe  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  the  fact  that  any  applicant  Is  a  veteran 
or  disabled  veteran,  as  defined  In  section 
2108  (1)  or  (2)  of  such  title,  shall  be  taken 
Into  consideration  as  an  affirmative  factor  In 
the  selection  of  applicants  for  initial  ap- 
pointment as  Foreign  Service  officers  or  For- 
eign Service  Information  officers. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 

be  agreed  to  en  bloc.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered and  are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  was  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  as  I  recall,  unani- 
mously, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.   Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Montana  tell  me  what  the  bill  would  do? 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.   The   bill   was  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  committee. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  a 
career  personnel  system  for  professional 
Foreign  Service  officers. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  means  we  would 
put  them  in  the  same  category  as  Foreign 
Service  employees  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment?   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  an  extent,  be- 
cause they  are  under  civil  service  now. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  know. 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.   The   cost   will   be 
nominal.  It  will  save  money  all  around. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Then  we  would  be 
making  of  this  agency  a  permanent  or- 
ganization now?  They  have  advocated 
that  ever  since  it  was  created. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  my  opinion,  it 
very  likely  will  be  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.   ELLENDER.   I   do   not   think   it 
should  be. 
Mr.  President.  I  object  to  taking  up  the 

bill  now.  

The  PRESLDINQ  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  action  taken 
by  the  Senate  in  regard  to  Calendar  No. 
699  (S.  633)  be  vacated,  and  that  the 
bill  go  back  to  its  original  position. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered;  and  the  bill  Is 
returned  to  the  calendar. 


the  Senate  what  further  business  he  con- 
templates imdertaking  this  afternoon 
and  what  his  plans  may  be  for  the  rest 
of  the  week? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  further  action  on  any  legisla- 
tion this  afternoon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today. 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 

noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  make  that  request 
because  the  calendar  is  pretty  well 
cleared  up  at  this  time. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Senate,  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  three  bills  will  be  reported 
today  by  the  Committee  oi  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  for  consideration  on  Mon- 
day: Mental  retardation,  age  discrlml- 
nalion.  partnership  for  health. 

It  is  our  hope  to  dispose  of  these  bills 
Monday  and  to  consider  on  Tuesday  Cal- 
endar No.  684  (S.  699) .  a  bill  to  strength- 
en intergovernmental  cooperation;  also 
ready  for  consideration  then  will  be  the 
elementary  and  secondary  education  bill 
rep>ort«d  today  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

On  Wednesday  the  redistrlcting  con- 
ference report  will  be  brought  to  the  floor 
for  consideration. 

Some  time  next  week  It  Is  anticipated 
that  the  conference  report  on  the  public 
works  appropriation  bill  will  be  before 
the  Senate;  also  the  conference  report 
on  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill. 

It  is  hoped  that  toward  the  end  of  next 
week  the  social  securtty  legislation  will 
be  ready  for  consideration  on  the  floor. 
In  addition,  the  District  of  Columbia 
appropriation  bill  should  be  reported 
next  week,  probably  for  consideration 
on  Wednesday  or  Thursday. 

That  is  about  the  best  I  can  tell  the 
acting  minority  leader  at  this  time.  It 
appears  that  our  schedule  next  week  will 
be  full  and  the  week's  work  productive, 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  able  friend. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
adjourn  until  12  noon  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat  2 
o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.*  the  Senate 
ad,iourned  until  Monday,  November  6. 
1967,  at  12  meridian. 


LEGISLATIVE        PROGRAM— ORDER 
FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  would  my 
able  friend,  the  majority  leader.  Inform 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  November  2.  1967: 

National  Librart  of  Mxdicike 

Bruno  W.  Augensieln,  of  Virginia,  to  be  » 
member  of  the  Board  of  Regents.  National 
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Library  of  Medicine,  Public  Health  Service, 
for  a  term  expiring  August  3,  1971,  vice  Rus- 
sell Alexander  Dixon. 

In  thi  Pttblic  Health  Sebvice 
The  nominations  beginning  Lamar  A.  Byers. 
to  be  senior  svirgeon.  and  ending  Phillip 
H.  Buchen,  to  be  senior  assistant  health  serv- 
ices officer,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Recobb  on  September  13,  1967. 


<■■ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  2.  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G,  Lat<;h, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  you  are 
my  disciples,  if  you  have  love  for  one 
another. — John  13:  35. 

O  God.  our  Father,  who  hast  revealed 
Thyself  In  the  history  of  mankind,  who 
dost  reveal  Thyself  to  the  open  mind  and 
heart  of  man  today,  make  us  responsive 
to  Thee  and  grant  us  faith  and  fidelity  as 
we  live  through  the  maddening  maze  of 
modem  movements. 

We  rejoice  when  we  realize  that  Thou 
art  never  far  from  anyone  of  us.  and  oui- 
hearts  take  courage  when  we  think  again 
that  we  can  never  drift  beyond  Thy  love 
and  care. 

Grant  that  the  spirit  of  love  and  con- 
cern may  permeate  our  hearts  and  the 
good  seed  we  sow  this  day  bear  fruit  in  an 
abundant  harvest  of  Justice  and  liberty 
for  all.  In  the  spirit  of  the  Master  we 
pray.    Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  Its  clerks,  armounced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  845.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Nebraska  mid-State  division, 
Missouri  River  Basin  project,  and  for  other 
purposes:  and 

H.R.  5364.  An  act  to  pro\-lde  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  interest  held  by  the  United  States 
In  certain  real  property  situated  In  the  State 
of  Georgia. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  10805.  An  act  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

8.  223.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  the  Government-owned  long-lines  com- 
munication facilities  In  the  State  of  Alaska, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in  which 


the     concurrence     of     the     House     is 
requested: 

S.  6.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Initial  stage  of  the  Oahe  unit,  James 
division,  Missouri  River  Basin  project,  South 
Dakota,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  220.  An  act  to  authorize  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain public  lands; 

S.  876.  An  act  relating  to  Federal  support 
of  education  of  Indian  students  In  sectarian 
Institutions  of  higher  education; 

S.  1119.  An  act  to  grant  minerals.  Includ- 
ing oil  and  gas,  on  certain  lands  In  the  Crow 
Indian  Reservation,  Mont.,  to  certain  In- 
dians, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1367.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  prevent  terminations  of  oil 
and  gas  leases  In  cases  where  there  Is  a 
nominal  deficiency  In  the  rental  payment, 
and  to  authorize  him  to  reinstate  under  some 
conditions  oil  and  gas  leases  terminated  by 
operation  of  law  for  failure  to  pay  rental 
timely; 

S.  1391.  An  act  to  cancel  certain  construc- 
tion costs  and  Irrigation  assessments  charge- 
able against  lands  of  the  Fort  Peck  Indian 
Reservation,  Mont.; 

S.  2336.  An  act  to  determine  the  respective 
rights  and  Interests  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  ColvUle  Reservation,  and  the 
Yakima  Tribes  of  Indians  of  the  Yakima 
Reservation  and  their  constituent  tribal 
groups  In  and  to  a  Judgment  fund  on  de- 
posit In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2515.  An  act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Redwood  National  Park  In  the 
State  of  California,  and  for  other  purposes: 
and 

S.  Con.  Res.  49.  A  concurrent  resolution 
extending  congratulations  to  the  Parliament 
of  Finland  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  Fin- 
land's Independence. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
vice  president,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
84-689,  appointed  Mr.  Sparkma.n,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr. 
MONDALE,  Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr. 
Mundt.  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  alternate,  and  Mr.  Montoya, 
alternate,  as  delegates  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  to  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  to 
be  held  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  on  Novem- 
ber 20  to  25,  1967. 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  LOGJAM 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  press 
conference  yesterday.  President  Johnson 
laid  great  stress  on  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness still  before  the  Congress. 

He  talked  about  the  uncertainty  in  the 
Nation  about  the  tax  bill  and  the  level 
of  appropriations  for  essential  domestic 
and  foreign  programs. 

He  lamented  the  fact  that  basic  urban 
rebuilding  programs  like  model  cities  and 
rent  supplements  were  cut  far  below 
their  efTective  level. 

He  urged  the  passage  of  an  antipwverty 
bill.  And  we  all  know  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  are  depending 
on  this  House  to  do  its  duty  and  pass 
that  measure. 

Nowhere  in  his  remarks  did  President 
Johnson  demean  or  Insult  the  Congress. 


The  tone  of  his  press  conference  was, 
in  fact,  conciliatory. 

President  Johnson  wants  the  Congress 
to  perform  its  constitutional  duties — pass 
the  fiscal  year  1968  budget,  vote  on  a 
critical  tax  measure,  pass  needed  laws 
for  cities,  for  consumers,  to  protect 
rights,  to  help  older  people,  to  keep 
streets  and  homes  safe. 

President  Johnson  is  not  asking  too 
much  of  this  Congress.  He  is  asking  us  to 
break  the  logjam  of  inaction  and  move 
ahead.  He  is  speaking  for  the  people. 

I  think  Congress  is  presently  moving 
on  all  these  measures,  but  the  pace  must 
be  greatly  increased  if  we  are  to  make 
the  necessary  progress. 

I.  for  one,  feel  he  has  been  diplomatic 
and  tactful  in  his  relations  with  the  leg- 
islative branch.  And  I,  for  one,  believe 
that  the  programs  he  is  seeking  are 
necessary  and  right. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  IS  RIGHT  IN 
ASKING  CONGRESS  TO  PROMPTLY 
ENACT  VITAL  LEGISLATION  BE- 
FORE adjourniv:ent 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  my  distinguished  colleague.  I  think 
the  newspaper  accounts  of  President 
Johnson's  news  conference  yesterday 
went  much  too  far  In  characterizing  it  as 
an  attack  upon  Congress. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  after  reading  the 
President's  remarks  carefully  I  wish  to 
commend  him  for  the  fair  and  reasonable 
position  he  has  taken  in  regard  to  pend- 
ing legislation. 

I  think  few  of  us  would  disagree  with 
the  President's  analysis  that  while  this 
session  of  Congress  has  not  been  as  pro- 
ductive as  others,  it  will  stand  reasonably 
well  compared  to  previous  Congresses. 

And  I  think  we  would  also  agree  that 
the  House  still  has  important  work  to  be 
done  before  adjournment. 

The  war  on  poverty  program  is  in  seri- 
ous difficulty,  with  many  of  its  programs 
rapidly  running  out  of  funds.  We  must, 
act  quickly  and  positively  on  this  appro- 
priation. 

The  stock  market  is  gyrating  danger- 
ously as  investors  wonder  what  Congress 
is  going  to  do  about  checking  inflation. 
We  also  have  the  crime  bill  to  consider, 
truth  In  lending,  air  pollution,  firearms 
control,  postal  rates,  and  other  key  meas- 
ures vital  to  the  national  welfare. 

I  join  with  the  President  in  hoping 
that  my  colleagues  will  enact  this  legis- 
lation this  session.  And  I  join  with  those 
who  have  rightly  noted  that  President 
Johnson  did  not  Insult  the  Congress  yes- 
terday, but  rightly  urged  our  prompt 
attention  to  vital  legislation. 


THE  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  AN 
ECONOMY  BASED  ON  WAR  AND 
ONE  BASED  ON  PEACE 

Mr.    CURTIS.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  page 
30831  of  the  Record  for  yesterday 
November  1,  1967,  are  two  significant 
speeches.  One,  by  the  Speaker,  starts 
out  "A  record  Johnson  prosperity"  and 
adjoining  this  appears  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Burke],  headlined  'Scandalous  War 
Profits." 

In  last  night's  Washington  Star— and 
I  daresay  in  other  newspapers — were  the 
remarks  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Mr. 
Gardner  Ackley,  acclaiming  the  80th 
month  of  boom. 

Before  I  have  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  I  will  again,  any  time  Demo- 
crat leaders  start  boasting  about  our 
prosperity,  I  am  going  to  remind  them 
that  there  is  blood  on  the  dollar.  Ap- 
parently this  administration  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  an  economy  based  on 
war  and  one  based  on  peace.  Not  being 
able  to  distinguish,  I  do  not  believe  the 
people  would  be  wise  in  entrusting  the 
future  of  our  Government  in  their  hands. 


whatever  programs  it  has  started,  in 
order  to  finance  a  controversial,  way- 
out,  experimental  program  of  reverse  In- 
come tax,  it  obviously  has  the  budgetary 
power  to  shift  the  money  into  existing 
programs  to  keep  them  going  until  Con- 
gress has  acted  upon  the  poverty  bill. 
This  would  seem  to  be  the  commonsense 
approach — a  process  that  OEO  shuns 
with  a  passion. 

The  idea  is  to  propagandize  the  pub- 
lic— to  shift  the  blame  from  OEO's  allo- 
cations of  its  vast  appropriations  to  the 
Congress.  I  think  it  is  time  Congress  took 
a  close  look,  and  perhaps  discarded  the 
idea  of  a  guaranteed  annual  income  for 
the  OEO  itself. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 


ARROGANCE  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF 
ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
matched arrogance  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Is  aptly  illustrated 
by  two  stories  appearing  on  the  United 
Press  International  wire  today. 

In  the  first,  OEO  confirms  that  It  has 
granted  $620,000  to  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin for  a  pilot  study  Involving  a  guar- 
anteed annual  income,  or  a  reverse  in- 
come tax  play  for  800  families.  The  story 
points  out  that  the  families  getting  the 
money  would  be  encouraged  to  find  work, 
but  if  they  did  so,  their  payments  would 
be  reduced.  OEO  calls  this  "graduated 
work  incentive  plan." 

Congress  has  not  approved  a  guar- 
anteed annual  Income  plan,  but  OEO, 
which  has  become  Its  own  arbitrary 
flefdom,  has  launched  this  program  as 
the  entering  wedge.  In  fact,  OEO  admits 
it  plans  a  $3.4  million  expanded  reverse 
Income  tax  progrsmi  after  this  so-called 
pilot  study. 

The  utter  hypocrisy  of  OEO  is  appar- 
ent from  the  second  story,  which  states 
that  OEO  has  announced  that  35  pro- 
grams serving  500,000  poor  people  in  one 
form  or  another — this  could  mean  hav- 
ing OEO  bureaucrats  studying  them  to 
see  if  they  are  really  poor  or  not — will 
have  to  close  down  during  the  next  3 
weeks  unless  Congress  authorizes  money 
to  keep  them  going.  This  Is  the  kind  of 
operation  that  makes  us  here  in  the  Con- 
gress boil. 

Since  OEO  is  willing  to  cut  back  on 


H.  H.  H.'S  GREAT  ADVENTURE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with 
many  others  in  this  coimtry,  I  read  with 
utter  disbelief  the  words  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  Horatio  Humphrey  in 
Saigon  earlier  this  week  when  he  re- 
ferred to  the  tragic  and  costly  war  as 
America's  "great  adventure — and  a  won- 
derful one  it  is." 

This  is  a  statement  I  would  never  have 
believed  would  be  made  by  any  responsi- 
ble public  official  of  this  Nation. 

Perhaps  Hubert  Humphrey  imagines 
that  the  14,000  young  men  who  have  lost 
their  lives  in  this  all-too-prolonged,  un- 
declared war  thought  they  were  on  a 
great  and  wonderful  adventure,  but  I  am 
in  complete  agreement  with  editors  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  when 
they  say  the  Vice  President  is  100  percent 
wrong. 

I  include  at  this  point,  an  excerpt  from 
an  editorial  on  this  subject  that  appeared 
In  yesterday's  Washington  Daily  News: 
H.  H.  H.'S  "Qbxat  Advsntubt" 

Last  year,  in  the  mldat  of  a  long,  hot  sum- 
mer, the  Vice  President  declared  he  might 
"lead  a  mighty  good  revolt"  11  he  lived  In  a 
slum — an  expression  of  sympathy  that  also 
resembled  a  sanction  for  violence.  He  spent 
a  lot  of  time  explaining  that  one. 

Then  the  voluble  VP  told  us  atoout  bring- 
ing the  Great  Society  to  all  Asia — ^whUe  we 
have  our  hands  full  In  Vietnam  and  must  cut 
back  domestic  programs  as  a  result.  Next, 
HHH  called  for  a  "Marshall  Plan"  to  rebuild 
American  cities — a  vision  that  evaporated  In- 
stantly under  the  glare  of  a  President  who 
contemplated  no  such  program,  and  had  no 
money  for  It. 

Now,  our  Vice  President,  at  his  most  ex- 
travagant, phrase-making,  evangelic  worst, 
has  told  us  what  Vietnam  is  all  about, 
according  to  reports  from  Saigon,  where  he 
headed  the  U.S.  Inaugural  delegation: 

"This  Is  our  great  adventiore,"  he  told 
American  Embassy  staff  members,  "and  a 
wonderful  one  it  Is." 

The  Vice  President  Is  100  per  cent  wrong. 
The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  a  bloody,  awful  duty. 
It  Is  costing  greatly  In  lives  and  treasure. 
There  Is  no  glory  In  It  at  all. 

Doubtless  a  repair  crew  went  to  work  on  a 
"clarifying"  statement  correcting  the  "mls- 
Intrepretatlon"  of  Mr.  Humphrey's  remarks. 
following  the  usual  pattern. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  357] 

Abbltt  Eshleman  PetUs 

Adams  Evans.  Colo.         Pike 

Andrews.  Ala.  Everett  Pool 

Ashley  Fountain  Pryor 

AsplnaU  Fuqua 
Barrett 
Berry 
Boggs 


Raxlck 

Resnick 

St  Onge 

Slkes 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Utt 

Watts 

Williams.  Miss. 

Morris.  N.Mex.   WIUU 

Passman 

Patmar. 


Gallagher 

Green,  Oreg. 

Helstoskl 
Broomfleid  Long,  La. 

Button  Lon«,  Md. 

Celler  McCuUoch 

Gorman  Mathias,  Md. 

Cunningham      Miller,  Calif. 
Davi'son 
Denney 
Diggs 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  387 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED 
REPORTS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AIR  QUALITY  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  955  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  955 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
780)  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  au- 
thorize planning  grants  to  air  polluUon  con- 
trol agencies;  expand  research  provlslona 
relating  to  fuels  and  vehicles;  provide  for 
interstate  air  pollution  conuol  agencies  or 
commissions;  authorize  the  establishment 
of  air  quality  standards,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equaUy  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  blU 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  now  printed 
in  the  bUl  and  such  substitute  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  amendment  shall  be  considered  under 
the  five-minute  rule  as  an  original  bill,  and 
section  2  of  such  substitute  shall  be  read 
by  titles.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  consid- 
eration the  committee  shall  rise  and  report 
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the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any  Mem- 
ber may  demand  a  separate  vote  In  the  House 
on  any  amendment  adopted  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  tinal  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Smith]  30  minutes  and  pending 
that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  955 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
debate  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
S.  780  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act.  The 
resolution  further  provides  that  it  shall 
be  in  order  to  consider  the  substitute  as 
an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment, and  that  section  2  of  the  substitute 
shall  be  read  by  titles. 

S.  780  is  intended  primarily  to  pave 
the  way  for  control  of  air  pollution 
problems  on  a  regional  basis  in  accord- 
ance with  air  quality  standards  and  en- 
forcement plans  developed  by  the  State. 
State  standards  and  enforcement  plans 
would  have  to  be  consistent  with  air 
quality  criteria  and  control  technology 
data  published  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
Secretary  would  be  empowered  to  Initiate 
action  to  Insure  setting  of  enforcement 
of  standrads  if  a  State  failed  to  take 
reasonable  action  to  achieve  compliance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  a  subject 
which  many  Members  of  the  House  have 
long  been  interested  in,  and  many  peo- 
ple across  our  Nation.  Certainly  clean 
air  is  just  as  important  as  clean  water. 
clean  food,  and  in  many  other  areas  of 
interest  in  order  to  maintain  human  life 
in  this  country. 

Unfortunately,  as  we  have  contami- 
nated many  of  our  streams,  and  con- 
taminated other  areas,  we  have  unfor- 
tunately contaminated  certainly  in  many 
places  the  air  which  human  beings  have 
to  breathe. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  particular 
legislation  I  wish  to  commend  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce for  the  time  that  they  have  spent, 
the  studies  that  they  have  made,  and  the 
deliberations  that  have  gone  on.  Par- 
ticularly. I  wish  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  that  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Staggers]  for  the  work  that  he  has  done 
along  with  that  of  the  other  members 
of  his  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  come  here  today  with 
a  bill  which  I  believe  basically  meets  the 
majority  of  the  needs  and  the  require- 
ments as  a  first  step  In  attempting  to 
clean  up  this  air  which  is  so  Important 
for  all  of  us  as  human  beings.  However. 
I  do  have  certain  concerns,  as  many  of 
my  colleagues  do,  particularly  from  the 
State  of  California,  with  reference  to 
some  of  the  language  In  the  House  bill 
which  is  different  from  that  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

For  years  many  of  the  States  have  had 
a  rather  passive  or  Indifferent  attitude 


toward  air  pollution,  basically  those 
States  that  were  not  confronted  with  the 
pollutants  in  the  air  that  we  unfortu- 
nately have  had  in  some  areas  of  Cali- 
fornia. But  all  the  while  the  State  of 
California,  and  in  many  instances  with 
the  vigorous  opposition,  I  might  say,  of 
the  automobile  industry,  has  struggled 
to  find  a  solution  to  what  is  a  life- 
and-death  problem  to  millions  of  Cali- 
fornians. 

Instead  of  turning  its  vast  research 
and  financial  resources  loose  on  ways  to 
make  automobile  exhausts  safe  for  so- 
ciety, unfortunately  the  automobile  in- 
dustry in  too  many  instances  devoted  its 
attention  to  ways  to  turn  the  family  car 
into  a  prestige  palace  on  wheels  complete 
with  six-way  seats,  and  eight-track 
stereo. 

The  automobile  industry  we  feel  in  all 
too  many  instances  has  shown  a  callous 
disregard  for  the  health  and  safety  of 
American  citizens,  and  has  been  a  balky 
and  reluctant  partner  in  the  conscien- 
tious efforts  of  our  people  to  find  a  way 
to  reconcile  its  needs  for  transportation 
with  its  even  greater  need  for  safe,  clean 
air. 

All  the  State  of  California  seeks,  or 
wants,  is  the  right  to  maintain  the  mo- 
mentum it  has  gained  in  working  out 
means  for  its  own  salvation. 

We  feel  that  many  valuable  years  have 
been  lost  by  our  Nation  for  not  attacking 
this  problem  vigorously  in  the  past.  But 
we  also  feel  that  now  is  not  the  time  to 
shackle  the  determined  efforts  of  a  frus- 
trated, red-eyed  people  that  have  had 
about  enough. 

We,  in  California,  have  had  little 
leadership  or  help  from  the  automobile 
industry  in  the  past  and,  frankly,  this  is 
our  concern  with  the  bill  and  the  pres- 
ent language  before  us  that  we  are  not 
content  to  let  our  fate  rest  with  the  in- 
dustry and  its  Washington  lobby  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  my  colleagues 
from  California  and  particularly  from 
the  Los  Angeles  area  where  this  problem 
has  been  such  a  serious  menace  are  much 
more  expert  on  some  of  the  things  that 
have  been  done  and  some  of  the  actions 
that  have  been  taken  and  some  of  the 
needs,  and  they  will  expound  their  ideas 
further.  But  certainly  I  do  feel  it  is  vital 
and  important  that  California  be  per- 
mitted in  view  of  the  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  it  has  spent  in  the  past  in  de- 
veloping programs  and  the  State  legis- 
lature has  spent  many  weeks  and  months 
in  developing  regulations  to  protect  the 
health  of  our  people,  that  the  State  be 
permitted  to  go  ahead  and  maintain 
those  high  standards  which  we  feel  are 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  our  State 
and  not  to  permit  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  preempt — and  that,  basically,  I 
think,  is  what  the  issue  Is  here — the  issue 
of  preemption  of  States'  rights  in  this 
area. 

We  seek  no  preferential  treatment.  We 
simply  ask  that  so  long  as  our  standards 
that  have  already  been  promulgated  are 
equal  to  or  above  those  promulgated  by 
the  Federal  Government  that  we  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  with  those  standards 
and  enforce  thos"  standards.  I  think 
frankly,  as  we  examine  many  areas  in 


which  the  Federal  Government  has  gone 
into  the  regulatory  field,  it  has  per- 
mitted States  that  have  had  regulations 
to  continue  so  long  as  those  regulations 
were  equal  to  or  above  those  standards 
set  by  the  Federal  Government. 

As  I  say,  that  is  the  only  thing  we  will 
be  seeking  In  the  amendment  which 
later  will  be  offered  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Moss]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution.  House  Resolution  955,  in 
order  that  the  bill,  S.  780.  may  be  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois; .  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  consumed  8  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  955 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
debate  for  the  consideration  of  S.  780 — 
the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  I  believe  the 
rule  also  provides  for  the  House  language 
to  be  substituted  for  the  Senate  language 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  fn*- 
methods  to  control  and  abate  our  na- 
tional problem  of  air  pollution  by  creat- 
ing a  series  of  regional  control  areas,  pri- 
marily administered  by  the  States  in- 
volved, under  standards  of  control  and 
enforcement  based  upon  criteria  and 
data  made  available  to  the  States  by 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

That  the  problem  is  a  serious  one  for 
our  public  health  Is  too  clear  to  be  ques- 
tioned. Illnesses  from  heart  problems  to 
lung  diseases  have  been  linked  with  the 
existence  of  polluted  air  In  some  of  our 
cities.  Every  major  metropolitan  area  has 
the  problem  to  some  degree,  some  con- 
tinuously. 

According  to  the  report  and  testimony, 
the  bill  will  continue  all  current  pro- 
grams for  air  pollution  control  and  re- 
search now  existing  in  HEW.  In  addi- 
tion It  will  provide  for  a  systematic  con- 
trol of  air  pollutant  activities  on  a  re- 
gional basis.  These  regions  will  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  within  the  next  18 
months.  They  may  include  parts  of  sev- 
eral States  or  areas  within  one  State. 
Each  is  to  contain  within  it  an  area 
which,  because  of  such  factors  as  ur- 
banization and  industrialization,  topog- 
raphy and  meteorological  patterns.  Is  af- 
fected by  common  air  pollution  problems 
requiring  uniformity  of  control  action. 

The  provisions  relating  to  the  adoption 
of  air  quality  standards  are  the  key  to 
the  bill.  Standards  wUl  not  be  national 
in  scope,  but  will  be  tailored  to  each  re- 
gion, and  based  upon  criteria  and  data 
collected  and  published  by  HEW.  After 
such  publication  each  State  will  have  90 
days  to  inform  HEW  of  Its  Intention  to 
set  air  quality  standards  on  pollutants 
for  each  regional  area  with  which  It  is 
involved.  After  such  notice,  a  State  has 
180  days  to  set  the  required  air  quality 
standards,  and  another  180  days  to  de- 
velop plans  for  Implementation  and  en- 
forcement of  standards.  All  such  plans 
will  be  submitted  to  HEW  for  evaluation 
and  approval  as  consistent  with  HEW's 
published  criteria  and  data. 
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If  a  State  fails  In  any  way  to  meet  the 
requirements  outlined  above,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
is  authorized  by  the  bill  to  perform  the 
State's  fiuiction  of  setting  standards.  A 
hearing  board  may  be  called  at  a  State's 
request,  but  its  recommendations  too 
would  be  binding  upon  the  State.  Wheth- 
er by  State  or  Federal  initiative,  once 
the  standards  and  enforcement  provi- 
sions are  activated,  enforcement  will  be 
primarily  In  the  hands  of  the  State  in- 
volved. Enforcement  at  the  Federal  level 
will  occur  only  when  a  State  or  States 
fail  to  do  so,  and  then  only  after  notice 
by  HEW  of  an  intention  to  act  if  no 
appropriate  enforcement  action  is  taken 
within  180  days. 

In  emergency  situations,  where  imme- 
diate action  Is  necessary,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will 
have  authority  to  go  into  court  for  abate- 
ment of  any  pollution  that  creates  sub- 
stantial and  imminent  public  health  en- 
dangerment. 

The  bill  adds  to  the  authorizations  al- 
ready existing  for  fiscal  1968,  and  makes 
authorizations  for  an  additional  2  years; 
$33,000,000  is  added  for  fiscal  1968,  mak- 
ing the  total  $99,000,000;  for  1969  the 
total  authorized  Is  $145,000,000;  for  1970 
the  authorization  is  $184,300,000. 

All  appropriate  agencies  support  the 
legislation. 

The  bin  also  provides  for  the  creation 
of  an  Air  Quality  Advisory  Board  of  15 
members  to  advise  and  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  make  recommendations  to  the 
President.  All  will  be  appointed  by  the 
President;  they  are  $100  per  day  men. 

A  study  of  national  pollution  and  emis- 
sion standards  is  to  be  undertaken  by 
HEW.  A  report  is  to  be  made  to  the  Con- 
gress within  2  years  of  the  need  for  and 
effect  of  such  standards.  Further  studies 
of  the  economic  cost  of  Implementing 
this  legislation  are  also  required  by  the 
bill.  This  seems  a  little  late  to  me. 

There  are  separate  views,  filed  by 
Messrs.  Moss  and  Van  Deerlin.  They  op- 
pose the  action  of  the  committee  in  re- 
moving the  waiver  provision  for  Califor- 
nia which  was  in  the  Senate-passed 
version  of  the  bill.  It  provided  that  Cali- 
fornia could  have  more  stringent  antipol- 
iutant  requirements  than  the  rest  of  the 
country.  These  Members  feel  that  Cali- 
fornia's problems  are  so  serious  in  this 
field,  and  that  her  efforts  so  far  have 
been  a  model  for  the  Nation;  under  these 
circumstances  they  believe  that  a  waiver 
provision  Is  necessary  if  California  is  to 
adequately  protect  the  public  health  of 
her  cities. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  direct  my  remarks  to  the  bill  and  to 
the  problem,  as  it  affects  the  State  of 
California.  This  is  the  third  time  that  I 
have  presented  a  "rule"  on  this  subject. 
The  previous  measures,  I  believe,  were 
referred  to  as  the  Clean  Air  Act.  On  each 
previous  occasion  I  joined  in  supporting 
the  measures.  California  welcomed  the 
Federal  Government  Into  the  field  in  an 
effort  to  try  to  solve  this  serious  prob- 
blem.  But.  I  cautioned  on  each  previous 
occasion,  that  I  hoped  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  not  do  anything  that 
would  hinder  the  efforts  of  California, 
because  the  problem  there  Is  by  far  the 


worst  in  the  country.  That  we  had  spent, 
and  were  spending,  millions  and  millions 
in  an  effort  to  solve  it.  Such  statements 
were  made  in  July  1963,  in  connection 
with  H.R.  6518.  Today,  I  find  that  if  this 
bill,  S.  780,  is  passed  as  approved  by  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, it  will  do  what  I  feared  might 
sometime  occur  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment entered  the  field.  It  will  preempt 
California's  States  rights  and  may  seri- 
ously set  us  back  for  years  to  come  in 
our  efforts  to  rid  California  of  its  ter- 
rible smog  problem, 

BACKGROCND    AND    TECHNICAL     MATEEIAL 

Since  the  time  that  smog  became  a 
major  nuisance  in  the  Los  Angeles  Basin, 
important  steps  have  been  taken  to  con- 
trol objectionable  emissions.  In  1947  an 
air  pollution  control  district  was  formed 
in  Los  Angeles  County  charged  with  the 
task  of  returning  clean  air  to  this  area. 
The  District  was  created  by  State  law 
and  it  designates  the  county  supervisors 
as  members  of  the  governing  board  of 
the  district.  As  such,  they  are  directly 
responsible  to  the  voters.  In  the  18  years 
of  its  existence,  dust,  smoke,  and  fumes 
from  steel  factories,  mineral  Industries, 
foimdries,  and  the  petroleum  Industry 
have  been  controlled  to  a  verj'  high  de- 
gree. At  present  these  Industries  have  set 
an  example  for  the  rest  of  the  country 
in  cleanliness  of  their  operations.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  real  estate  develop- 
ment in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
basin  would  have  been  unthinkable  with- 
out this  control.  One  of  the  most  diflScult 
accomplishments  and  one  of  the  most 
exasperating,  too,  has  been  the  control 
of  open  burning  in  dumps  and  in  home 
incinerators.  The  result  of  these  control 
efforts  Is  clearly  seen  in  monitoring  rec- 
ords which  show  that  dust  and  oxides 
of  sulfur  have  reached  better  than  pre- 
war levels. 

After  the  cause  of  the  eye-irritating 
part  of  the  smog  was  identified,  control 
of  hydrocarbons  at  the  petroleum  indus- 
tr>'  was  started.  This  phase  of  the  con- 
trol effort  was  practically  finished 
around  1957. 

In  the  meantime,  the  automobile  emis- 
sions have  more  than  doubled  and  gail^s 
made  In  hj-drocarbon  control  at  the  re- 
fineries have  been  more  than  neutralized 
by  this  Increase.  While  In  the  early  part 
of  the  1950's  the  district  conducted  ex- 
ploratory Investigations  on  automobile 
emissions,  this  was  discontinued  when 
In  1960  a  State  law  was  passed  which 
created  a  special  motor  vehicle  pollution 
board  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
controlling  emissions  of  cars.  The  auto 
testing  laboratory  of  the  county  was 
transferred  to  the  State.  During  the  6 
years  of  its  existence  Important  steps 
toward  hydrocarbon  control  have  been 
taken.  The  1966  cars  have  both  crank- 
case  and  tailpipe  emission  brought  to  the 
State  of  California  health  standards. 
These  standards  require  a  tighter  con- 
trol In  1970  when  the  present  exhaust 
standards  of  275  will  be  reduced  to  180 
parts  per  million. 

It  is  thus  abundantly  clear,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  southern  California  became 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  smog  long  be- 
fore other  major  metropolitsin  areas  even 
admitted  that  they  suffered  from  the 


s&me  malady.  However,  the  victory  Is  far 
from  won,  in  fact  just  holding  our  own 
has  been  a  problem.  But  California  is  far 
ahead  of  any  other  part  of  the  Nation  in 
fighting  smog — through  enforcement  of 
much  stricter  regulations  than  the  rest 
of  the  Nation.  We  agree  that  Federal 
smog  legislation  is  badly  needed,  but  not 
legislation  that  will  impede  California's 
progress.  That  brings  me  to  the  pending 
measure.  S.  780,  from  the  possibility  of 
its  Impeding  California's  progress. 

As  originally  drafted  in  the  other  body. 
S.  780  set  Federal  standards  to  comply 
with  those  now  In  effect  in  California — 
toughest  in  the  country.  But  If  the  meas- 
ure were  to  pass  in  that  form.  It  would 
mean  that  the  Federal  law  would  have 
preempted  California's.  In  other  words, 
if  California  wanted  to  raise  its  stand- 
ards for  controlling  auto  smog,  it  would 
have  to  come  to  Washington  to  get  a  new 
law  passed.  So  Senator  Mttrphy,  of  Cali- 
fornia, offered  an  amendment  which 
would  permit  California  to  have  stricter 
standards  if  it  deemed  them  to  be  neces- 
sary. The  amendment  was  accepted 
unanimously.  This  is  section  208<b>  of 
the  bill.  Let  me  make  it  crystal  clear  that 
California  Is  not  asking  to  be  released 
from  the  standards  in  the  bill.  We  Intend 
to  comply  with  them.  After  all,  they  are 
ours  in  effect  as  of  now.  We  simply  want 
to  be  able  to  have  any  stricter  standards 
that  may  be  necessarj-  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. They  will  not  be  the  whim  of  any 
one  person.  They  will  have  to  be  placed 
Into  effect  by  appropriate  legislation 
passed  by  the  California  State  Legisla- 
ture. 

'When  the  bill  reached  the  House  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, the  auto  Industry  brought  In  Its 
heavy  weapons,  and  the  resiUt  was  that 
the  Murphy  language  was  amended  out, 
and  In  Its  place  was  Inserted  the  so- 
called  Dlngell  amendment.  This  turns 
the  situation  completely  around.  It 
states  that  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  may,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  public  hearing,  upon 
application  of  any  State  which  has 
adopted  standards,  prescribe  standards 
limited  to  such  State,  which  are  more 
stringent.  This  means  that  California 
could  not  by  legislative  action  have  more 
stringent  standards  without  first  coming 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  and  getting  permission. 
This  could  be  a  long.  Involved,  time- 
consimiing  process.  In  fact,  it  places  the 
entire  State  of  California  at  the  mercy 
of  the  decision  of  one  appointed  head 
of  a  Federal  department.  This  just 
does  not  make  sense. 

The  automobile  industry  argues  that 
they  cannot  be  faced  with  the  possibility 
of  being  required  to  have  different 
equipment  for  different  States.  If  such 
a  possibility  existed,  I  could  understand 
their  concern.  But  California  has  the 
greatest  problem,  and  if  It  Is  to  be  solved, 
it  will  have  to  be  solved  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  all  concerned.  And 
if  we  solve  it,  then  other  States  that  may 
later  be  faced  with  the  problem  will  be 
years  ahead  in  being  able  to  base  their 
decisions  on  the  efforts  and  results 
which  take  place  in  California.  Califor- 
nia has  been  entirely  cooperative  with 
the  auto  Industrj'  and  It  seems  to  me 
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that  the  Industry  should  be  doing  every- 
thing It  can  to  cooperate  with  California. 
After  all.  California  has  almost  one- 
tenth  of  the  total  population  of  the  50 
States,  and  more  than  10  percent  of  all 
automobiles  sold  are  purchased  in  Cali- 
fornia. And  the  cost  of  any  required 
equipment  will  be  added  to  the  price 
of  the  car.  Califomians  purchasing 
cars  will  pay  for  it — not  the  automobile 
manufacturer.  Etoes  this  not  seem  fair 
so  far  as  the  industry  is  concerned? 

Let  me  emphasize  that  California  is 
not  asking  for  any  money.  Our  exemp- 
tion will  not  affect  tourists.  It  is  only 
to  cars  sold  in  California.  We  are  not 
asking  for  a  public  works  project  or  the 
like.  We  just  want  our  States  rights.  We 
want  to  have  the  right  to  trj'  to  solve 
our  very  serious  problem. 

As  an  example  of  the  seriousness,  and 
of  the  interest  in  Cahfornia,  let  me  men- 
tion the  following.  On  October  5  and  6, 
1967,  this  year,  the  California  Legisla- 
ture Assembly  Committee  on  Transpor- 
tation and  Commerce  held  hearings.  Dr. 
Joseph  F.  Boyle,  president  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Medical  Association, 
testified  as  follows  on  October  5: 

The  Environmental  Health  Committee  of 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Medical  Association, 
representing  approximately  10.000  physlclaas, 
has  reviewed  air  monitoring  measurements 
and  other  data  complied  by  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Air  Pollution  Control  District.  This 
committee  concludes  that  air  pollution  Is 
becoming  Increasingly  worse  and  may  lead  to 
great  lethality  In  this  community. 

The  evidence  is  conclusive  that  the  Increase 
la  the  significant  components  of  this  air  pol- 
lution is  due  primarily  to  emissions  from 
motor  vehicles.  These  emissions  constitute  a 
serious  threat  to  the  health  of  residents  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Basin.  Although  this  is  espe- 
cially true  for  those  who  are  111,  the  very 
young  and  the  aged,  It  also  applies  to  those 
who  are  presently  in  good  health. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Medical  Associa- 
tion wishes  to  emphasize  to  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  California  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  that  a  critical  and 
worsening  health  crisis  exists  in  Los  Angeles 
County  despite  all  efforts  for  its  control. 
The  pending  crisis  Is  Imminent  and  demands 
that  every  appropriate  action,  however  dras- 
tic, be  talcen  immediately.  No  further  delay 
can  be  tolerated  with  safety. 

In  this  morning's  mail  I  received,  by 
air  mall,  a  package  which  was  delivered 
to  me  about  an  hour  ago.  It  contained  a 
set  of  X-rays.  I  am  not  famiUar  with 
X-rays.  I  cannot  read  them.  I  am  not  a 
doctor.  I  have  not  shown  them  to  any 
doctor.  I  want  to  show  the  Members  I 
have  the  X-rays  here,  and  if  any  Member 
wishes  to  see  them  he  can. 

Accompanying  the  X-rays  was  a  letter, 
dated  Oct.  30.  1967.  from  a  constituent. 
I  do  not  know  him  personally.  He  is  Mr. 
Paul  A.  Kyrlach. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  i  Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois'.  The  gentleman  has  con- 
sumed 15  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Cahfornia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

This  letter  was  in  the  pouch  with  the 
X-rays.  It  reads  in  part : 
H.  Allen  Smith. 
Congressman, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congressman  Smith:  The  x-ray  that 
accompanies  this  letter  was  taken  of  the 
chest  of  my  three  year  old  daughter,  Debbie, 
on  October  23,  1967. 


You  wiU  note  that  my  Deborah's  lungs 
show  an  infection.  Our  doctor  called  It: 
"smogitus."  A  low  grade  bronchial  infection 
he  directly  attributed  to  the  polluted  air  of 
the  recent  Los  Angeles  smog  attack.  His  pre- 
scription: Pray  for  some  clear  days — and  ef- 
fective controls. 

It  is  my  wish  that  you  show  this  tragic 
effect  of  air  pollutiou  to  Congressman  Dlngell 
and  solicit  ills  suggestions  for  me.  Should  I 
uproot  my  family  and  move  from  the  Los 
Aiigeles  area? 

The  x-rays  are  on  loan  from:  Glendale 
Clinical  Laboratories.  1371  E.  Colorado,  Glen- 
dale. California. 

Please  return  either  to  me  or  them  as  I  am 
presently  signed  out  wltii  them.  Thank  you: 
Paul  A.  Kyrlach. 

His  pessimism  was  echoed  by  the  local 
and  State  county's  air  pollution  control 
officer.  Louis  J.  Fuller  and  by  Eric  Grant, 
executive  officer  of  the  State  motor  ve- 
hicle pollution  control  board.  Both  of- 
ficials warned  that  California's  present 
auto  emission  standards  are  inadequate 
and  must  be  strengthened  to  cope  with 
the  continuing  increase  of  motor  vehicles. 

As  a  result  of  these  hearings,  the  com- 
mittee unanimously  agreed  that  Califor- 
nia must  retain  the  right  to  set  and  en- 
force its  own  standards  for  controlling 
motor  vehicle  emissions. 

On  October  5,  1967,  the  Los  Angeles 
City  Council  passed  a  resolution  calling 
upon  Congress  to  amend  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967  to  permit  Cahfornia  to  set 
and  maintain  more  stringent  standards 
for  controlling  air  pollution  and  also  al- 
low California  to  administer  such  stand- 
ards at  the  State  level.  The  Los  Angeles 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  took  simi- 
lar action.  The  County  Supervisors  Asso- 
ciation of  the  State  of  California  took 
similar  action.  Newspapers,  television, 
and  radio  are  daily  requesting  the  same 
action.  Thousands  of  petitions  have  been 
sent  to  us  here  in  Washington  represent- 
ing California. 

An  amendment  will  be  offered  to  delete 
the  so-called  Dingell  amendment  and  to 
reinstate  the  so-called  Murphy  amend- 
ment. We  in  California  respectfully  ask 
your  support.  Certainly  20  million  people 
are  more  entitled  to  the  support  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  than  Is 
the  automobile  Industry.  I  urge  you  to 
help  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
the  rule,  and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Holifield]. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate this  time  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  rule,  because  I  know  that  the 
time  will  be  very  tight  during  general 
debate  and  it  probably  will  be  very  dif- 
ficult for  a  nonmember  of  the  commit- 
tee to  get  any  time. 

I  want  to  say  at  the  beginning  I  think 
that  the  bill  S.  780,  that  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  is  in  general  a 
good  bill.  I  want  to  compliment  the  com- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  TMr.  Staggers],  and  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell],  and  the 
members  of  that  committee  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  because  I  think  they  have 
done  a  pretty  good  job. 

I  want  it  to  be  very  plain  and  clear 
that  the  California  delegation  is  not  op- 
posing this  bill.  Neither  do  we  have  any 


antagonism  to  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  served  with  John  Dingell,  Sr., 
in  this  House  for  12  years.  He  was  one 
of  my  very  good  friends  and  one  of  my 
best  friends.  I  served  with  John  Dingell, 
Jr.,  his  son,  for  12  years  also,  it  so  hap- 
pens. I  beUeve  that  we  have  had  a  good 
friendship.  We  have  dififered  on  a  few 
questions  and  a  few  problems,  but  I  think 
we  have  a  good  friendship. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  I  am 
not  among  those  in  the  press  or  otherwise 
who  questions  any  Member's  motives. 

I  do  not  go  along  with  scurrilous  at- 
tacks on  the  motives  of  Members.  I  do 
not  care  whether  they  are  on  my  side  of 
the  aisle  or  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
because  I  just  do  not  believe  in  doing 
business  that  way. 

While  this  legislation  in  my  opinion  is 
good  legislation,  I  beiieve  it  can  be  made 
better.  I  believe  there  is  no  reason  why 
in  the  judgment  of  the  House  amend- 
ments cannot  be  offered  to  bills,  and  all 
of  us  know  that  they  are  offered  to  bills, 
almost  every  bill  that  comes  before  this 
House.  The  House  has  a  right  to  work  its 
judgment  after  the  committee  has  done 
its  job. 

Now,  we  in  California  have  a  unique 
problem,  and  that  problem  is  caused  by 
what  we  call  an  atmospheric  inversion.  It 
is  also  caused,  to  some  extent,  by  the 
peculiar  topography  of  the  metropolitan 
area  of  Los  Angeles  County,  and  the  ad- 
joining counties,  because  there  is  a  spill- 
over of  this  smog  into  adjoining  counties. 

We  are  talking  about  a  place  where 
more  than  7  million  people  live  in  Los 
Angeles  County  alone,  and  another  mil- 
lion in  Orange  County,  where  the  gen- 
tlemen from  California  [Mr.  Hanna  and 
Mr.  Utt]  represent  the  people.  We  are 
talking  about  more  people  than  in  many 
of  the  States  of  the  Union  in  population, 
and  we  are  talking  about  more  than  10 
million  automotive  devices  of  different 
kinds,  buses,  trucks  and  automobiles. 
Twice  as  many  automotive  devices  as  any 
State  in  the  Union,  twice  as  many  as  New 
York,  twice  as  many  as  Ohio,  and  we  are 
crowded  into  small  coastal  areas  and 
plains  in  between  two  great  mountain 
chains.  The  mountain  chain  behind  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Los  Angeles  is 
8.500  feet  high.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
look  at  the  photographs  that  are  out  in 
the  lobby  here,  and  you  can  see  the 
density  of  tlus  smog  coming  into  that 
Los  Angeles  basin  and  lying  there.  You 
can  see  it  at  8:30  in  the  morning  when 
men  are  going  to  work  in  the  factories 
with  their  lights  on.  The  pictures  are  out 
there. 

And  let  me  tell  you  that  these  are  gen- 
uine pictures,  there  are  genuine  pictures 
of  smog  conditions.  They  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  forest  fires  in  California. 
I  have  a  letter  from  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Flood  Control,  so  let  us  not  have 
that  assertion  made  during  this  debate, 
to  the  effect  that  these  were  taken  on 
days  when  the  forest  fires  were  burning, 
and  when  the  winds  were  blowing  toward 
Los  Angeles,  and  over  the  basin. 

I  have  heard  that  there  is  going  to  be 
that  assertion  made,  and  I  want  to  lay 
that  to  rest  right  now.  These  pictures 
were  taken  last  week  or  the  week  of  Oc- 
tober 23,  many  of  them. 

Now,  I  see  my  good  friend,  Mr.  H.  R 
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Gross,  coming  down  the  aisle  with  a 
gleam  in  his  eye.  He  said  to  me  yesterday, 
••You  know,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to 
see  Chet  Holifield  advocating  States 
rights." 

I  want  to  say  to  my  friend,  H.  R.  Gross 
that  I  am  not  embarrassed  a  bit.  I  have 
voted  for  many  States  rights  provisions 
in  bills  in  this  House  many,  many  times, 
and  I  have  also  voted  for  Federal  prin- 
ciples in  national  legislation.  And  I  will 
say  that  every  Member  in  this  House 
who  votes  for  Senate  bill  S.  780  is  voting 
for  a  Federal  principle  that  carries 
across  the  Nation.  And  I  hope  that  I  can 
vote  for  Senate  bill  S.  780  also. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  want 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  is  welcome  to 
the  ranks,  you  are  real  welcome  to  the 
ranks. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  my  good 
friend.  He  said  to  me  one  day.  if  he 
thought  I  would  resign — he  said.  "I  get 
more  pleasure  out  of  you  than  any  other 
Member  of  Congress" — and,  of  course, 
that  is  true. 

Unfortunately,  the  flow  of  air  knows 
r.o  State  boundaries.  It  knows  no  city 
boundaries.  It  knows  no  county  bound- 
aries. That  is  why  regional  areas  are  rec- 
ognizing this  bill  that  the  committee  ha.=. 
proposed. 

We  ask  that  California,  a  State  larger 
in  population,  larger  in  .square  miles,  and 
larger  in  its  automobile  inventory  than 
many  regions  of  the  United  Slates  that 
have  a  number  of  States  in  it^ — be  allowed 
not  only  to  conform  to  the  bill.  S.  780.  but 
to  go  beyond  S.  780.  to  strip  the  require- 
ments which  are  required  by  the  Los 
Angeles  County  area  because  of  that 
atmosphere  and  congestion  of  cold  air 
coming  in  from  the  ocean  to  hold  these 
auto  emissions  down  at  that  Ipvel  where 
people  have  to  breathe. 

I  beheve  that  the  bill  is  a  step  foi-ward 
nationally  in  that  it  requires  of  the  auto- 
mobile companies  the  same  kinds  of  de- 
rices  that  we  have  required  in  California 
now  for  a  number  of  years.  When  the 
automobile  companies  express  concern 
just  remember  this — that  since  1961  th.ey 
have  been  putting  these  devices  on  these 
automobiles:  and  listen  to  this — the  peo- 
ple of  California  have  been  paying  for 
that. 

We  have  some  of  the  devices  right  here. 
Here  is  an  air  pump. 

Here  is  a  cutaway  section  of  a  valve 
cliamber.  All  the  motor  does  is  to  pump 
oxygen  into  the  valve  chamber  and  the 
oxygen  causes  the  hot  air  in  the  valve 
chamber  to  burn  in  place  of  goinR  out  in 
the  form  of  raw  gasoline  from  the  tail- 
pipe of  an  automobile. 

These  devices  run  at  different  prices 
but  this  combination  runs  about  $50. 
But  the  manufacturer  does  not  pay  for  it. 
The  citizen  in  California  pays  for  it. 
Nobody  complains  because  it  is  a  lot  bet- 
ter to  pay  for  something  to  clean  the  air 
that  you  are  breathing  than  it  is  to  have 
your  eyes  smarting  and  to  go  around 
coughing  and  having  people  die  from 
pneumonia,  and  children  have  died. 
Smog  does  raise  the  death  rate  in  those 
areas  during  that  period  of  time. 
CXni 1949— Part  23 


So  the  people  of  Cahfornia  are  wUhng 
to  work  out  their  own  problems — and  I 
will  say  this — we  have  been  working  on 
it  since  1947  and  we  have  spent  over  $50 
million  in  Los  Angeles  County  alone  of 
taxpayers'  money.  We  have  bought  over 
$150  mlUion  worth  of  these  devices  in 
Cahfornia. 

There  are  7.8  million  cars  in  Cah- 
fornia that  have  these  devices  now  in 
one  form  or  another  and  not  all  of  thtm 
are  identical  to  this — but  the  devices  as 
we  have  developed  them  from  a  techno- 
logical standpoint  have  improved  and  are 
surely  bitter  devices.  We  want  to  keep 
on  improving  these  devices  because  our 
present  devices  are  not  doing  the  job  we 
want  done  m  California.  We  are  just 
keeping  even  and  the  reason  we  are  only 
keeping  even,  although  these  devices  im- 
prove the  outp.it  of  emissions  by  a  fac- 
tor in  some  instances  from  50  percent 
to  65  percent — the  reason  we  are  not 
getting  any  belter  is  because  this  year 
there  will  be  600,000  new  automobiles 
com.ing  into  California. 

So  as  we  improve  the  air  from  the  au- 
tomobiles that  are  tiicre.  600.000  a  year 
more  arc-  Cv.ming  in  and  spewing  more 
pollutants  into  the  air. 

This  situation  does  not  obtain  in  any 
State  in  the  United  States.  It  does  not 
apply  to  those  Stales  in  the  Midwest  that 
have  a  nee  flow  of  air  coming  across  the 
plains  or  to  tlie  Statts  where  they  have 
a  strong  wind  from  the  ocean,  the  At- 
lantic Coast  and  places  like  that.  We  are 
in  a  peculiar  situation.  We  are  not  ask- 
ing to  b2  exempted  from  the  Federal 
standards  because  we  want  lower  stand- 
ards. We  know  that  we  will  conform  to 
the  Federal  standards  but  we  want  to  go 
beyond  that.  What  is  wrong  with  that? 
We  are  wilUng  to  pay  for  it — what  is 
wrong  with  that?  That  is  the  amend- 
ment tliat  the  gentleman  from  Cahfornia 
[Mr.  Mossl  will  offer  and  that  is  the 
amendment  which  was  accepted  by  a 
vote  of  88  to  0  in  the  other  body. 

All  v.e  are  asking  is  to  be  given  a 
chance  to  work  out  our  own  salvation  at 
our  own  cost.  All  right — if  you  want 
States  rights — is  that  States  rights  or 
is  it  not? 

Do  we  in  California,  who  have  several 
liundred  experts  working  on  this  prob- 
lem, and  who  have  been  working  on  it 
for  a  period  of  20  years,  know  more 
about  the  situation  than  some  bureau- 
crat here  in  Washington?  I  say  that  we 
do.  I  say  the  very  standards  that  we 
have  adopted,  many  of  them  at  our  own 
expense — 80  or  90  percent  at  our  own 
expense — are  now  being  considered  and 
adopted  by  the  Federal  agencies  that 
are  involved. 

So  when  the  Moss  amendment  comes 
to  the  floor  of  the  House,  which  is  a 
reinstitution  of  the  Murphy  amendment 
that  was  accepted  in  the  Senate,  I  hope 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  give  it 
the  consideration  that  we  deem  is  nec- 
essary for  the  health  of  our  people  in 
the  State  of  California.  We  do  not  wsmt 
to  break  Federal  laws  by  setting  lower 
standards  at  Federal  levels.  We  want  to 
be  allowed  to  spend  our  own  money  to 
protect  the  health  of  our  own  people. 
That  is  what  we  are  asking  for. 

Mr.    SISK.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    yield    3 


minutes  to  the  distuiguished  chaimxan 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  ColmerI. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  first.  I 
want  to  extend  my  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  the  California  delegation  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  welcome  them 
into  the  States  rights  fold. 

Wiiat  is  the  problem  here?  They  want 
to  spend  their  own  money  to  regulate  the 
air  in  California.  They  do  not  want  the 
Federal  Government  giving  them  a  mini- 
mum or  a  maximum  provision  in  taking 
care  of  this  very  serious  problem. 

Why  can  they  not  do  that?  Why  can- 
not the  sovereign  Sta'„e  of  California  do 
the  very  tiling  that  they  want  to  do? 

The  question  is  answered  ver>*  simply. 
This  great  judicial  body  across  the  plaza 
hi  their  marble  palace  has  invoked  the 
doctrine  of  preemption.  They  take  the 
position,  as  they  took  in  the  Cloverleaf 
Butter  case  and  in  a  half  dozen  or  more 
other  cases,  including  one  involving  sub- 
versive activities  in  Pennsylvania,  that 
once  the  Congress  has  entered  a  field  of 
legislation.  State  statutes  are  null  and 
void. 

Is  it  not  thiat  simple?  Does  anj'one 
disagree  with  that?  Very  well,  we  do 
not. 

My  great  predecessor,  the  former 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  here 
recognized  that  problem  a  long  time  ago 
For  several  years  he  introduced  in  the 
Congress,  as  did  I,  a  bill  known  as  H.R.  3. 
which  would  restore  the  right  to  the 
States  to  do  the  very  thing  you  are  trying 
to  do  here  today.  But  some  people  who, 
like  the  Court,  term  themselves  "great 
liberals,"  will  not  go  along  with  that 
needed  reform. 

I  say  that  I  have  sympathy  for  these 
people.  I  am  going  to  support  their 
amendment  for  whatever  that  is  worth 
I  do  not  imagine  it  will  be  worth  verj- 
much,  but  whatever  I  can  contribute, 
I  will  do  so. 

I  have  pending  in  the  great  Judiciarj* 
Committee  of  the  House,  not  H.R.  3,  but 
H.R.  395,  introduced  on  the  first  day  of 
this  session,  a  bill  which  is  similar  to 
H.R.  3  that  I  have  just  been  talking 
about. 

I  repeat,  I  am  going  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia, but  my  purpose  in  rismg  is  to 
urge  not  only  the  California  delegation, 
but  all  other  delegation.s  to  get  behind 
that  legislation.  Let  us  pass  it  and  restore 
to  the  States  the  rights  that  they  once 
enjoyed  as  sovereign  States. 

It  is  California's  trouble  today,  and  it 
will  be  Missouii's  problem  tomorrow.  It 
has  been  Mississippi's  problem  a  long 
time. 

Let  us  get  buck  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Constitution,  which 
under  the  Bill  of  Rights  simply  says  that 
all  of  those  powers  not  delegated  spe- 
cificallv'  to  the  Federal  Government 
shall  remain  m  the  States  or  the  people. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Talcott]. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  live 
in  a  county — Monterey  County,  of  Cali- 
fornia— on  the  beautiful  central  coast, 
on  scenic  and  historic  Monterey  Bay, 
one  of  the  major  tourist  attractions  of 
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the  United  States,  and  one  of  the  most 
productive  agricultural  areas  in  the 
world.  In  addition  to  the  many  important 
arguments  already  made  by  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  who  represent  urban 
areas,  I  want  to  remind  those  Members 
representing  rural  areas  that  you  do  not 
have  to  live  in  the  big  cities  or  be  en- 
twined with  freeways  and  overrun  by 
motor  vehicles  to  be  concerned  about 
smog  and  poisoned  air. 

Rural  agricultural  areas  should  be  just 
as  apprehensive  and  concerned  as  the 
big  cities  or  megalopoU. 

Our  county  lltersdly  turned  down  an 
application  by  Humble  Oil  Co.  to  build 
a  S38  million  modem  refinery  at  Moss 
Landing  on  Monterey  Bay.  No  other 
county  in  the  Nation  would  turn  down 
such  a  facility;  but  we  are  concerned 
about  air  pollutants.  All  rural  and  agri- 
cultural areas  should  be  joining  with  the 
big  cities  in  the  fight  to  keep  our  air 
clean.  If  you  live  in,  or  represent  a  rural 
area  and  are  not  yet  worried  about  the 
dangers  of  air  pollution,  please  do  not 
vote  to  prevent  us  from  protecting  our 
people,  our  agricultural  industry,  our 
towns,  and  our  rural  areas  from  the 
"four  D's  of  pollution" — death,  disability, 
discomfort,  or  damage. 

The  continual  pollution  of  our  envir- 
onment by  men  and  machines  must  be 
restrained.  Most  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress have  finally  come  around  to  this 
terrible  realization.  We  are  many  years 
late. 

To  combat  pollution  great  individual 
and  collective  consideration  and  effort 
are  required.  The  citizens  should  have 
a  right  to  join  forces  to  deter  the  defile- 
ment of  their  communities.  No  person 
has  the  right  to  pollute  another's  en- 
vironment. No  person  should  be  required 
to  tolerate  another's  inconsiderate  or 
malicious  pollution  of  another's  private 
property,  or  water,  or  air,  or  public 
place. 

Strict  laws  are  as  necessary  to  protect 
our  environment — air.  land,  and  water — 
as  to  protect  our  personal  safety  and  na- 
tional interests. 

Many  States  and  communities  have 
long  since  taken  positive  steps  to  safe- 
guard their  environment  for  themselves 
and  their  posterity. 

Monterey  County  in  California  was  the 
first  coimty  in  America  to  employ  a  full- 
time  litter  control  officer  to  help  keep 
our  roadsides  clean  and  attractive.  We 
believe  we  have  a  right  to  prevent  our 
own  citi2ens  and  visitors  from  despoiling 
our  roadside  scenery  and  cluttering  our 
highways  with  debris. 

Long  ago,  our  county  banned  billboards 
from  scenic  roadways  to  preserve  the 
natural  beauty  of  our  area.  We  set  high 
standards  and  guard  them  zealously.  We 
were  disappointed  and  frustrated  when 
the  Highway  Beautiflcation  Act  of  1966 
degraded  our  standards.  We  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  mediocrity  forced  upon 
us  by  the  Federal  legislation. 

Long  ago,  the  State  of  California  at- 
tacked the  problem  of  air  pollution  and 
smog.  We  have  made  great  progress.  We 
have  probably  been  the  foremost  con- 
tributor to  the  "war  on  air  pollution." 
We  in  California  have  set  standards  for 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  to  emulate.  Air 
pollution  is  a  deadly  enemy.  We  cannot 


relax  our  effort  or  permit  our  attack  to 
flag. 

Almost  always  Federal  legislation  is  a 
consensus,  a  compromise,  a  half  meas- 
ure. Federal  legislation  is  seldom  supe- 
rior; It  is  almost  always  mediocre.  This 
bill  is  a  classic  example  of  this  particu- 
lar shortcoming  and  failure  of  Federal 
legislation.  Here,  one  State,  California, 
has  superior  legislation  designed  to  pro- 
tect its  citizens  from  a  deadly  condition. 
California  would  be  derelict  in  its  public 
responsibility  if  it  did  not  develop  and 
maintain  adequate  safegimrds  for  its 
citizens  against  air  pollution. 

This  is  a  State  responsibility  regard- 
less of  what  the  national  interest  or  Fed- 
eral attitude  may  be.  It  is  ironic  that  the 
committee  report  on  page  nine  states: 

The  approach  taken  In  this  bill  would 
hinge  nialnly  on  State  action  to  deal  with 
air  pollution  problems  ...  In  brief,  the 
States  would  be  responsible  for  setting  air 
quality  standards  ...  It  will  be  up  to  the 
State  governments  to  determine,  flrst,  the 
maximum  concentrations  oi  pollutants  that 
will  be  permitted  in  the  air. 

Yet,  when  it  comes  to  one  of  the  major 
sources  of  air  pollution,  the  State  which 
has  on  its  own  initiative  taken  the  most 
effective  action  to  control  pollution  from 
automobile  exhaust  would  be  precluded 
from  setting  standards  more  stringent 
than  those  for  other  States. 

Failure  to  accept  the  so-called  Mur- 
phy amendment  is  tantamount  to  active 
and  direct  intervention  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  prevent  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia from  protecting  its  citizens  from 
death,  disability,  discomfort,  or  damage. 

Here  is  a  State  acting  on  the  basis  of 
unrefuted  evidence  and  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  its  citizens  and  the  Nation  which 
will  be  frustrated  and  even  prevented 
from  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  amel- 
iorate air  pollution  unless  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted. 

The  Moss-Reinecke  amendment 
should  be  passed  unanimously.  Can  there 
possibly  be  a  Member  of  this  House  who 
would  intentionally  vote  for  a  bill  which 
would  prevent  a  Stat«  official  from  acting 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  citizens  of  the 
State?  I  cannot  believe  that  such  is  true. 

If  any  Member  votes  against  this 
sunendment,  he  will  be  committing  two 
serious  errors.  First,  he  may  contribute 
to  the  death,  disability,  discomfort,  or 
damage  to  millions  of  California  resi- 
dents and  visitors.  Second,  he  will  be 
dramatizing  the  mediocrity  of  general 
Federal  laws  which  preforce  must  apply 
evenly  to  every  citizen  in  every  State. 

There  can  now  be  little  wonder  why 
many  of  us  prefer  to  permit  the  individ- 
ual States  to  solve  their  own  local  prob- 
lems. Federal  laws  too  often  impose 
mediocrity  upon  all  citizens.  In  this  In- 
stance, we  cannot  tolerate  the  mediocrity. 
In  this  case,  the  mediocrity  can  cause 
death,  disability,  discomfort,  or  damage. 

We  must  pass  the  Murph"  amend- 
ment; we  must  let  the  State  of  C«ilifornla 
establish  higher  standards;  we  must  per- 
mit the  State  of  California  to  set  new 
examples  and  lead  the  way  for  cleaner 
air.  We  can  do  all  this  without  any  harm 
to  any  other  citizen  in  any  other  State. 
We  can  do  more  to  fight  air  pollution  by 
passing  this  amendment  than  by  defeat- 
ing it. 


I  urge  every  Member  to  let  California 
and  other  like-minded  States  protect 
their  citizens  and  visitors  from  the  dis- 
abling, discomforting  and  lethal  effects 
of  air  pollution.  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr,  Pickle  1. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  rule  and  in  support  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  air  pollution  is  one  of  the 
most  major  health  challenges  confront- 
ing Americans  today.  The  prospects  of  a 
spoiled  atmosphere  are  awesome,  there- 
fore I  rise  in  support  of  the  wise  and 
timely  provisions  of  the  Air  Quality  Act 
of  1967. 

As  a  member  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  I  have 
an  intrinsic  knowledge  of  the  problems 
faced  in  determining  the  final  form  of 
this  bill — and  I  commend  It  to  you  now 
as  the  best  possible  solution  to  this  ultra- 
critical  problem. 

Since  1963,  when  the  Clean  Air  Act  was 
first  passed,  the  Federal  Government  has 
recognized  the  need  for  controlling  the 
level  of  pollution  in  our  air.  Later  meas- 
ures were  passed  in  1965  and  1966  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  legislation 
under  which  these  programs  were  ini- 
tiated, and  under  all  of  these  laws,  the 
initiative  is  vested  in  the  State  and  local 
governments.  The  Federal  Government 
is  presently  spending  over  $25  million  a 
year  on  matching  grants  and  research, 
and  this  has  gone  to  create  80  new  local 
air  pollution  programs  and  to  improve 
some  40  others.  Also,  the  current  laws 
have  provided  the  basis  for  national 
standards  controlling  the  emissions  from 
automobiles,  and  these  go  into  effect  on 
the  1968  models. 

There  is  virtually  no  region  of  this 
country  that  is  totally  exempt  from  the 
danger  of  air  pollution.  The  growth, 
amount  and  complexity  of  air  pollution 
that  has  been  brought  about  by  urbaniza- 
tion, industrial  development  and  the  in- 
creasing use  of  automobiles  has  resulted 
in  mounting  immediate  dangers  to  the 
public  health  and  welfare. 

The  Surgeon  General  has  cited  evi- 
dence to  support  his  conclusion  that — 

Air  pollution  Is  clearly  unquestionably  a 
factor  In  the  development  of  not  one,  but 
many  diseases  aflfectlng  literally  millions  of 
our  people. 

I  feel  that  the  start  made  on  the  prob- 
lem of  air  pollution  is  indeed  a  good 
one.  It  is  characterized  by  responsible, 
sound  judgment  and  I  think  the  ground- 
work has  been  laid. 

The  legislation  we  consider  reflects  a 
realization  of  what  is  really  at  stake  in 
the  fight  against  air  pollution  and  pro- 
vides unprecedented  opportunities  for 
effective  control  action  at  all  levels  of 
Government.  Control  actions,  that  I 
might  add,  can  and  will  save  lives. 

We  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  each 
commimity  and  hamlet  in  this  Nation  is 
faced  with  killer  fogs  or  smogs  similar 
to  those  which  killed  hundreds  of  Brit- 
ish In  the  1950's. 

Still,  there  are  unsatisfied  problems  in 
the  program,  and  it  is  to  these  that  the 
act  of  1967  is  addressed.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  greatest  loopholes  in  the  current  law 
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is  that  for  those  areas  which  do  not 
choose  to  initiate  their  own  control  sys- 
tem there  is  very  little  left  in  the  way  of 
relief.  Even  though  the  pollution  of  one 
city  may  carry  across  State  lines  to  do 
harm  and  discomfort  in  another  State, 
there  is  no  central  authority  to  which  an 
appeal  for  relief  can  be  made. 

The  Air  Quality  Control  Act  of  1967 
handles  this  problem.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  act  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  is  required  to 
delineate  the  broad  atmospheric  areas 
of  the  Nation,  mainly  on  the  basis  of 
those  meteorological  and  topographical 
factors  that  influence  the  diffusion  and 
transport  of  pollutants  in  the  air.  Then, 
after  consultation  with  State  and  local 
agencies,  the  Department  would  be  em- 
powered to  designate  "air  quality  control 
regions."  Such  regions  could  include  parts 
of  two  or  more  States  or  could  lie  entirely 
within  a  single  State.  In  either  case,  each 
one  would  include  a  group  of  commu- 
nities affected  by  a  common  air-pollu- 
tion problem. 

After  a  region  has  been  established, 
a  regional  plarming  agency,  containing 
representatives  from  the  States  Involved, 
would  meet  to  review  the  causes  of  the 
particular  problems  they  face.  The  Sec- 
retary would  assist  them  by  providing 
information — criteria — as  to  what  par- 
ticular pollutants  are  prevalent  in  the 
area,  and  by  giving  advice  as  to  what 
steps  are  available  to  control  that  pollu- 
tion. The  regional  agency  then  would  es- 
tablish what  levels  of  pollution  would  be 
allowed  in  their  region,  and  what  indi- 
viduals must  do  to  comply  with  that  deci- 
sion— this  function  is  known  as  setting 
standards. 

Finally,  the  States  who  are  members 
of  a  region  are  individually  responsible 
to  enforce  the  standards  they  have 
agreed  to.  Thus,  the  States  must  be  an 
active  participant,  and  can,  and  should, 
take  the  leading  role  in  estabhshing 
standards. 

Only  If  there  is  a  breakdown  of  the 
process  which  I  have  just  described  will 
the  Federal  Government  become  actively 
involved.  Hence,  if  a  regional  planning 
agency  fails  to  set  standards,  the  Secre- 
tary may  perform  this  function.  If  the 
enforcement  a  State  affords  is  inade- 
quate, then  the  Secretary'  may  initiate 
suit  to  enforce  the  standards. 

Through  this  system,  local  Initiative 
and  control  is  preserved,  but  when  local 
governments  fall  to  act.  there  is  still  a 
means  to  protect  the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us  today 
has  received  broad,  bipartisan  support. 
Only  last  week,  the  House  Republican 
policy  committee  endorsed  the  bill,  and 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  there  is  such  good 
understanding  of  the  problem. 

As  President  Johnson  said  in  his  clean 
air  message  of  January  30,  1967 : 

Ten  years  from  now.  when  industrial  pro- 
duction and  waste  disposal  have  Increased 
and  the  number  of  automobiles  on  our  streets 
and  highways  exceeds  110  million,  we  shall 
have  lost  the  battle  for  clean  air— unless  we 
strengthen  our  regulatory  and  research  efforts 
now. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HannaI. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outset 


I  should  like  to  correct  an  impression 
that  was  left  with  the  letter  that  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  MichigEui 
[Mr.  DiNGELL],  sent  to  all  Members  rela- 
tive to  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Fullerton  News  Tribune,  which  happens 
to  be  In  my  district.  I  have  a  telegram 
from  Mr.  Elfstren,  publisher  of  the  news- 
paper, this  morning  In  which  he  says; 

I  am  afraid  Congressman  Dlngell  has  mis- 
understood the  editorial  position  taken  on 
October  3,  by  the  Fullerton  News  Tribune. 
The  Tribune  fully  supports  the  California 
Delegation's  attempt  to  gain  a  waiver  al- 
lowing California's  high  standards  for  air 
pollution  control  devices  to  remain  in  effect. 

I  should  like  further.  In  the  presence 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
DmGELL],  to  make  reference  to  that  let- 
ter in  which  he  says  that  the  bill  pro- 
vides the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  for 
California  such  standards  which  are 
more  stringent  or  apply  to  emissions  or 
substances  not  covered  by  the  nation- 
ally applicable  Federal  standards.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  by  my  friend  from  Cal- 
ifornia in  his  presentation,  the  bill  ac- 
tually, on  page  97,  dealing  with  the 
State  standards,  provides  that — 

The  Secretary  may.  aft«r  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  public  hearing,  upon  applica- 
tion of  any  State  which  has  adopted  stand- 
ards ...  if  he  finds  that  such  State  requlreB 
such  more  stringent  or  other  standards  .  .  . 

I  think  it  should  be  clarified,  that  it 
is  the  "may"  language,  and  not  the 
"shall"  language. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned my  name. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man Immediately  after  I  clarify  this 
point. 

If  the  Members  will  look  at  what  very 
simply  Is  proposed  In  the  Dlngell  amend- 
ment as  opposed  to  what  Is  In  the  Senate 
bin  and  what  will  be  proposed  by  Mr. 
Moss'  amendment  here,  this  Is  the  sit- 
uation where  we  are  asking  for  consid- 
eration. 

The  Senate  bill  says  In  effect  to  Cali- 
fornia, "You  may  go  beyond  the  Federal 
statutes  unless  we  find  that  there  is  no 
Justification  for  your  progress."  Mr.  Din- 
cell's  amendment  says,  "You  shall  stay 
where  you  are  unless  we  find  there  is 
some  justification  for  your  going  fur- 
ther." 

So  it  is  a  question  of  whether  the  law 
shall  read.  "Do  not  move  imtil  we  tell 
you,"  or  whether  the  law  shall  read, 
"Continue  your  progress  until  we  find 
some  reason  to  stop  you." 

I  believe  the  position  of  the  Secretary 
has  to  be  understood  in  determining 
which  way  he  should  utilize  his  powers. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  want  to  read  the  lan- 
guage of  the  editorial.  I  do  not  know 
when  the  letter  referred  to  was  sent  out, 
but  I  do  have  a  copy  of  the  editorial.  It 
is  from  the  Fullerton.  Cahf.,  News-Trib- 
une. It  reads  in  part: 

We  do  not  agree  that  the  Smog  Control 
Program  approved  by  the  House  Commerce 
Committee  Is  necessarily  bad  because  It  modi- 
fied   California's    option    of    imposing    more 


stringent  measures  than  would  be  obligatory 

In  the  rest  of  the  country. 

It  goes  on  and  says  as  follows: 
California  should  have  no  difficulty  m 
proving  its  case  to  the  Secretary.  There  are 
more  automobiles  in  this  state  than  there  are 
people  m  all  but  three  of  the  50  states  of  the 
Union. 

It  goes  on  and  points  out  why  Califor- 
nia should  be  able  to  come  forward  very 
clearly  and  establish  an  adequate  basis  of 
need  for  getting  the  special  treatment  It 
seeks. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  I 
will  put  the  editorial  in  the  Record.  I 
assume  that  the  gentleman  is  fully  capa- 
ble of  reading  it.  It  certainly  is  capable 
of  speaking  fully  for  itself. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Let  me  say  that  the  edito- 
rial will  be  In  the  Record,  and  every 
Member  can  make  his  own  Interpreta- 
tion of  what  it  says.  The  language  is 
the  best  evidence. 

I  should  like  to  sum  up  by  saying  It  Is 
not  a  question  of  what  this  newspaper 
says  or  does  not  say.  The  question  very 
clearly  is  on  what  should  be  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  Secretary's  powers.  Shall  he 
use  his  powers  to  stop  us  from  making 
progress,  or  shall  he  allow  us  to  make 
progress  unless  his  power  needs  to  come 
Into  play  to  say  It  Is  not  required  that 
we  make  progress? 

As  to  the  situation  In  California,  with 
everything  we  have  l)een  doing  we  have 
been  losing  ground  to  smog.  That  does 
not  mean  to  say  California  has  not  been 
doing  a  good  Job,  because  this  Is  a  tre- 
mendous engineering  problem.  It  is  not 
a  political  problem  we  face.  We  have 
a  hard  time  Just  staying  even  with  the 
problem. 

Believe,  my  friends,  we  are  out  In  front 
of  anyone  In  any  other  place  In  the  coun- 
try on  this  problem. 

F\irther,  the  people  of  the  Los  Angeles 
basin  have  seen  a  bright  sun  only  a  few 
hours  in  the  last  2  weeks.  A  heavy 
blanket  of  smog,  made  up  of  nearly 
14,000  tons  of  noxious  solid  wastes  are 
released  dally  Into  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia sky  returning  ordinarily  bright 
days  Into  muddy  brown.  The  following 
Is  a  recent  article  which  appeared  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of 
October  13,  1963; 

Another   Etb-Smabtino  Smog   To   Blankxt 
Los  Angeles  Basin  Today 

Eye-smarting  smog  blanketed  most  of  tbe 
Los  Angeles  Basin  for  the  fourth  consecutive 
day  Thtirsday  and  the  Air  Pollution  Control 
District  warned  of  a  possibly  heavier  siege 
today. 

Although  the  ozone  count  was  down 
slightly,  Thursday's  smog  was  particularly 
irritating  becatise  contaminants  combined 
with  droplets  of  moisture  from  heavy  fog 
over  the  basin,  the  APCD  said. 

This  gave  the  ozone  a  vehicle  by  which  It 
raised  the  Intensity  of  Irritation. 

■It  wasn't  the  smog,  but  the  eye  Irritation 
that  was  bad,"  an  APCD  spokesman  said. 

High  ozone  counts  for  the  day  were  37 
parts  per  mUUon  In  the  San  Fernando  Val- 
ley and  .32  In  the  San  Gabriel  Valley. 

Moderate  to  heavy  smog  was  forecast  for 
today  and  the  APCD  said  there  was  a  chance 
that  the  count  might  reach  the  .60  first  alert 
stage. 

Mr.  Speaker.  90  percent  of  these  pollut- 
ants are  directly  attributable  to  auto- 
mobiles. 
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This  condition  would  be  unacceptable 
under  any  circumstance.  It  kills  plant 
life.  It  destroys  valuable  property.  And 
worst  of  all,  it  Infringes  upon  what  I 
called,  in  a  speech  delivered  before  this 
House  some  months  ago,  "The  Right  To 
Breathe." 

Ho'v  fundamental  is  this  right  to 
breathe?  I  would  assert  it  is  as  basic  as 
the  oft  quoted  phrase  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  that  "every  man  is  en- 
titled to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness."  Science  has  shown  that 
clean  air  is  essential  to  normal  life.  We 
have  recognized  in  our  foreign  assistance 
programs  that  an  unhealthy  person  has 
no  liberty.  At  least  the  same  standard 
should  apply  here.  Experience,  such  as 
the  one  the  people  of  southern  California 
are  enduring  at  this  time,  indicates  that 
pollution  of  the  magnitude  we  are  seeing 
is  a  antithesis  of  "happiness."  Our  con- 
stituents are  aroused  to  a  fever  pitch  of 
unhappiness  over  this  condition. 

A  STRANGE  STATE  OF  AFFAIRS 

Given  the  "crisis  level"  problem  of  air 
pollution  we  observe  in  California,  one 
would  expect  that  this  Congress — re- 
sponding to  the  needs  of  this  area,  as  it 
has  to  earthquakes  in  Alaska,  floods  in 
Louisiana,  and  riots  in  our  cities — would 
be  turning  its  efforts  to  more  effective 
programs  to  deal  with  this  equally  seri- 
ous problem. 

Instead,  I  and  my  colleagues  from  Cal- 
ifornia find  ourselves  confronted  with 
legislation  which  could  if  enacted,  reduce 
the  effectiveness  of  our  already  inade- 
quate efforts — local.  State,  and  Federal — 
to  combat  this  clear  and  present  danger 
to  our  fundamental  right  to  breathe. 
Last  spring,  shortly  after  the  adminis- 
tration announced  the  specifics  of  its  Air 
Quality  Act,  I  placed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  in  which  I  attempted  to  point 
out  the  shortcomings  of  the  proposal. 
In  that  statement — "The  Right  to 
Breathe" — I  said  the  most  glaring  short- 
coming of  the  President's  clean  air  pro- 
gram was  the  limited  way  with  which  it 
dealt  with  the  deadly  emissions  from 
the  auto  exhaust.  I  made  clear  the  stand- 
ards for  auto  exhaust  emissions  in  the 
President's  proposal  were  below  those  re- 
quired by  the  State  of  Califonua.  I  went 
on  to  say  that  even  with  California's  high 
standards,  and  the  vigorous  battle  waged 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Air  Pollution  Control 
District,  air  pollution,  primarily  from 
auto  exhaust  emissions  was  becoming  an 
increasingly  alarming  threat  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Basin. 

My  hope  at  the  time  I  made  the  state- 
ment last  spring  was  that  by  calling  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  at  an  early 
date  the  serious  defect  in  the  President's 
proposal  ample  time  would  be  available 
to  develop  a  strengthened  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

Unfortunately  this  has  not  been  the 
case.  Not  only  has  the  bill  not  been 
strengthened,  but  it  now  carries  a  pro- 
vision recommended  by  the  House  Inter- 
state Commerce  Committee  which  could 
all  too  easily  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
California's  high  standards  for  auto 
emissions. 

The  illogic  of  reducing  California  to 
the  inadequate  minimum  standards  the 
bill  requires  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation  is 


obvious  to  even  the  most  casual  observer 
of  congressional  politics.  Certainly  it  is 
difficult,  in  view  of  the  national  magni- 
tude of  the  problem,  to  comprehend  why 
this  Congress  does  not  demand  that  the 
standards  for  auto  exhaust  emissions  be 
equal  to  the  standards  of  California.  To 
penalize  California  for  being  ahead  of 
the  rest  of  the  country  in  combating  the 
menace  of  air  pollution  is  totally 
incomprehensible. 

Section  208(b)  of  the  air  quality  bill 
which  is  before  us  represents  a  deliberate 
attempt  on  the  part  of  special  interest 
groups  to  strip  our  State  of  the  ability  to 
protect  our  people's  right  to  breathe.  It 
will  penalize  our  State  for  making  a  sig- 
nificant attempt  to  control  air  pollution. 
I  am  completely  opposed  to  the  section 
of  the  bill  which  reduces  California's 
standards  and  will  support  my  able  col- 
league. Representative  Moss,  in  his  ef- 
forts to  amend  this  bill  to  allow  Cali- 
fornia's more  rigorous  standards  to 
remain  in  effect. 

The  irony  of  this  situation  is  inescap- 
able. History  will  surely  judge  harshly  a 
Congress  which,  in  the  face  of  a  massive 
attack  by  noxious  air  pollution,  crippled 
our  State's  already  inadequate  ability  to 
defend  itself. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Bell]. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  just  want  to  point  out,  in  connection 
with  the  so-called  controversial  editorial. 
it  comes  from  a  relatively  small  news- 
paper in  a  relatively  smog  free  area,  and 
undoubtedly  was  written  by  a  man  who 
had  absolutely  no  experience  in  trying 
to  convince  a  Washington  bureaucrat 
that  some  kind  of  standard  he  requires 
higher  than  those  for  somebody  else 
should  be  imposed. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  my  good  friend  from  Michigan  had 
to  search  long  and  hard  to  find  even 
this  single  remote  editorial  which  am- 
biguously states  a  case  which  could  be 
interpreted  either  in  support  of  or  in  op- 
position to  his  amendment.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  will  produce  other  editorials 
from  my  State  even  giving  this  very 
fragile  support  to  his  position. 

Mr.  BELL,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  anyone  in  the  United 
States  has  earned  the  right  to  demand 
full  Federal  cooperation  in  controlling 
air  pollution,  it  is  the  7  million  people 
of  Los  Angeles  County. 

For  20  years,  they  have  operated  the 
leading  control  program  for  stationarj' 
sources  of  pollution  at  a  cost  that  has 
been  estimated  at  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars. 

Today,  as  the  result  of  this  tremendous 
effort,  pollution  from  such  sources  is 
minor. 

Ninety  percent  of  pollutants  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  Los  Angeles  County  result 
from  motor  vehicles. 
Exhaust  control  systems  have  been  in- 


stalled on  cars  sold  in  California  since 
1965. 

But  much  more  effective  controls  are 
urgently  needed. 

Present  State  law  requires  more  effec- 
tive devices  beginning  with  1970  models. 

If  the  Federal  Government  completely 
preempts  the  field,  this  advance  by  my 
State  will  be  nullified. 

When  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Air  and  Water  Pollution  visited  Los  An- 
geles, it  was  recommended  that  they  do 
one  of  two  things:  First,  either  set  the 
national  standards  for  motor  vehicle 
emissions  at  the  level  required  for  Los 
Angeles  or,  second,  allow  the  State  of 
California  to  establish  standards  more 
stringent  than  those  for  the  rest  of  the 
Nation. 

The  other  body  wisely  chose  the  second 
alternative. 

But  as  reported  to  this  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill  would  destroy  Cali- 
fornia's initiative — and  the  progress  it 
has  made — in  cleaning  its  own  air. 

The  people  of  California  want,  and 
have  earned,  the  right  to  set  their  own 
standards  for  control  of  motor  vehicle 
emission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
recognize  that  right. 

I  urge  the  membership  to  support  the 
amendment  that  will  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Moss]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  very  reason- 
able, also,  to  say  that,  in  the  past  as  in 
the  present,  whenever  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  given  aid  to  States,  they 
have  always  allowed  the  States  to  up- 
date or  upgrade  their  programs.  In 
other  words  the  States  always  have  re- 
tained the  right  to  upgrade  their  own 
methods  of  problem  solving.  This  has  ap- 
plied to  education,  poverty,  and  health 
programs  and  many  others.  It  is  very 
important  that  this  principle  be  main- 
tained and  that  the  States  reserve  the 
right  to  upgrade  their  programs  to  meet 
the  complex  problems  within  their  own 
borders. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  ti>the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  for  the  state- 
ment he  is  making  with  regard  to  Cali- 
fornia. I  think  it  has  equal  applicability 
to  New  York,  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
at  Thanksgiving  of  last  year  there  was 
a  serious  thermal  inversion  affecting  the 
New  York  City  area.  The  statistics  on 
tliat  are  relatively  shocking,  because 
there  was  a  striking  and  severe  increase 
experienced  in  death  rates  from  arterio- 
sclerotic heart  disease.  I  would  hope  that 
no  State  would  be  prohibited  from  setting 
the  highest  possible  standards  and  tak- 
ing every  appropriate  action  to  save  lives 
and  to  prevent  any  deterioration  in  the 
health  of  our  population  that  might  re- 
sult from  these  conditions.  I  hope  both 
California  and  New  York  are  free  to  do 
what  Is  clearly  indicated. 

In  a  word,  the  legislation  should  be 
amended  to  permit  States  to  effect  more 
stringent  standards  where  needed,  and 
I  understand  that  such  an  amendment  is 
to  be  offered  today. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  also  disturbed 
that  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  as 
it  has  been  brought  to  the  floor,  not  more 
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than  10  percent  of  the  total  funds  ap- 
propriated or  allocated  for  grants  for 
support  of  air  pollution  planning  and 
control  programs  under  section  104(a) 
may  be  granted  for  programs  in  any  one 
State.  I  would  hope  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  approve  grants  in 
excess  of  that  percentage  when  he  deter- 
mines that  one  or  more  air  pollution  con- 
trol agencies  is  in  critical  need  of  such 
aid  in  light  of  the  extent  of  its  actual 
or  potential  air  pollution  problem. 

The  simple  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
if  we  are  to  make  meaningful  headway 
in  combating  the  awful  menace  of  air 
pollution  we  must  be  willing  to  concen- 
trate our  efforts  in  those  cities  and 
regions  where  the  need  is  critical.  When 
factors  of  population,  geography,  indus- 
trial production,  wind  patterns,  and  oth- 
er related  elements  combine  to  produce 
air  pollution  problems  of  the  highest  or- 
der of  magnitude,  we  must  be  willing  to 
meet  these  problems  with  assistance  in 
excess  of  any  predetermined  limit. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  so  that  the 
committee  may  be  permitted  to  discuss 
the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  780)  to  amend  the  Clean 
Air  Act  to  authorize  planning  grants  to 
air  pollution  control  agencies;  expand  re- 
search provisions  relating  to  fuels  and 
vehicles;  provide  for  interstate  air 
pollution  control  agencies  or  commis- 
sions; authorize  the  establishment  of 
air  quality  standards,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to  . 

IN  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  780,  with  Mr. 
Gallagher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Staggers]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour 
and  the  gentleman  from  Dlinols  [Mr. 
Springer ]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 
The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
here  about  this  bill,  and  particularly 
about  one  aspect  of  this  bill.  This  is  a 
very  important  bill  to  all  America,  and  I 
am  sure  every  Member  of  the  Congress 
recognizes  its  importance. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
stated  in  regard  to  the  incident  that  oc- 
curred in  New  York  City  to  which  some 
40  to  80  deaths  have  been  attributed, 
certainly  New  York  is  involved,  and  ever>- 
other  State  in  the  Union  is  involved  in 
this  problem. 


The  bill  we  have  before  us  today  is 
designed  to  deal  with  a  health  problem 
which  is  serious  today  and  which,  un- 
fortunately, is  going  to  become  more 
serious  as  time  goes  on. 

Air  pollution  is  a  problem  which  has 
only  come  to  nationwide  attention  in 
relatively  recent  years,  although  it  has 
been  a  problem  in  isolated  areas  through- 
out historj'.  It  has  been  reported  that  the 
citizens  of  ancient  Rome  were  troubled 
by  the  smoky  air  of  that  city.  In  England 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  the  people  of 
London  were  troubled  by  smoke,  and  It 
has  been  reported  that  during  the  16th 
century,  a  man  was  executed  In  England 
for  violating  English  law  against  the 
burning  of  soft  coal. 

Every  civilization  requires  large 
amounts  of  energy,  obtained  primarily 
by  burning  fuels.  Industrial  processes 
give  off  byproducts,  some  of  which  are 
annoying,  some  obnoxious,  and  some 
hazardous  to  health. 

Although  many  cities  in  the  United 
States  have  had  smoke-control  ordi- 
nances for  relatively  long  periods  of  time, 
there  have  been  few,  if  any,  controls  on 
other  forms  of  air  pollution.  We  have 
now  reached  the  point,  however,  where 
the  disposal  of  the  byproducts  from  the 
combustion  of  fuels  and  other  industrial 
processes  is  beginning  to  adversely  affect 
all  of  us. 

It  is  unfortunate,  but  true,  that  a  high 
level  of  prosperity  and  increasing 
amounts  of  air  pollution  have  gone  to- 
gether. As  we  produce  more  and  consume 
more,  we  have  to  dispose  of  byproducts, 
and  the  only  places  they  can  go  are  our 
rivers,  our  soil,  and  our  air.  As  our  pros- 
perity has  increased  in  recent  years,  the 
contaminants  that  have  entered  our  at- 
mosphere have  increased,  both  in  gross 
quantities  and  also  in  increased  types. 

There  is  a  correlation  between  levels 
of  air  pollution  and  adverse  effects  on 
health  and  welfare.  Testimony  before 
our  committee  showed  that  there  is  a  di- 
rect correspondence  between  increased 
death  rates  and  increased  rates  of  dis- 
ability and  disease  and  increased  levels 
of  pollutants  in  the  atmosphere. 

Occasionally  weather  conditions  in  the 
United  States  lead  to  greatly  Increased 
concentration  of  pollutants  in  specific 
areas.  When  a  layer  of  warm  air  occurs 
above  a  layer  of  relatively  cool  air,  this 
thermal  inversion  prevents  pollutants 
placed  in  the  air  at  lower  levels  from 
being  dispersed  and  their  concentrations 
increase.  Thermal  inversions  occur  over 
most  of  the  United  States.  They  occur 
with  the  greatest  frequency  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  because  of  the  geography 
of  that  area,  and  the  pattern  of  prevail- 
ing winds.  These  inversions  also  occur 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States, 
and  although  they  occur  with  less  fre- 
quency than  is  the  case  in  the  Los  An- 
geles area,  the  east  coast  inversions 
usually  cover  a  much  greater  area, 
sometimes  extending  from  as  far  south 
as  Georgia  to  as  far  north  as  Massachu- 
setts. 

During  times  of  thermal  inversion,  as 
pollutant  levels  increase  in  the  atmos- 
phere, death  rates  go  up.  Occasionally, 
extremely  severe  inversions  occur,  and 
so-called  air  pollution  disasters  then  take 
place.  Such  a  disaster  killed  over  4,000 


people  in  London  In  1952.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  as  many  as  250  excess 
deaths  occurred  in  the  New  York  City 
area  during  tlie  thermal  inversion  in  the 
winter  of  1962.  New  York  City  and  the 
surrounding  area  faced  a  potentiallj' 
serious  situation  last  Thanksgiving  as  the 
result  of  a  thermal  inversion,  which  led 
the  mayor  of  that  city  to  shut  down  the 
municipal  incinerators  for  several  days 
and  to  request  that  citizens  voluntarily 
limit  the  amount  of  drinng  they  did  in 
the  area. 

We  have  reached  a  point  now  where 
our  capacity  to  contaminate  our  environ- 
ment is  approaching  our  ability  to  control 
that  contamination. 

The  Congress  has  been,  since  1954, 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  air  pollution 
through  legislation  pro\iding  initially  for 
research,  then  through  subsequent 
amendments,  for  accelerated  research 
and  training  programs,  grants  to  the 
States  and  localities  to  aid  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  air  pollu- 
tion control  programs,  and  in  recent 
years  through  authority  granted  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  take  a>ction  in  specific  cases  to  deal 
with  individual  air  pollution  problems. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  today  is  de- 
signed to  pro\ide  a  greatly  strengthened, 
accelerated,  and  expanded  program  for 
the  control  of  air  pollution  iiationwide. 

The  testimony  before  our  committee 
indicated  clearly  that  a  nationwide  ap- 
proach is  necessary.  All  witnesses  before 
the  committee,  whether  they  represented 
the  Federal  Government,  State  or  local 
governments,  industry-,  or  private  organi- 
zations were  in  unanimous  agreement 
that  further  action  is  called  for  today. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  provide  that  ad- 
ditional program  aimed  at  cleaning  up 
our  Nation's  air. 

We  held  2  weeks  of  hearings,  and  over 
2  weeks  of  executive  sessions  consider- 
ing this  bUl.  We  also  had  the  benefit  of 
the  hearings  held  before  the  Senate 
committee  this  year,  and  after  our  com- 
mittee's consideration,  we  reported  to 
the  House  a  bill  which  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  section,  is  unanimously  sup- 
ported by  the  committee.  That  one  sec- 
tion has  to  do  with  the  preemption  of 
California's  laws  relating  to  motor  ve- 
hicle emissions.  In  all  other  respects,  as 
I  said,  our  committee  was  unanimous 
in  supporting  this  bill. 

The  bill  establishes  a  program  for  the 
control  of  air  pollution  modeled  in  many 
respects  upon  the  water  pollution  con- 
trol legislation. 

We  had  8  days  of  hearings,  and  we 
heard  witnesses  from  all  over  the  land, 
from  industry  and  from  every  segment 
of  our  society.  We  had  7  days  of  execu- 
tive sessions  in  marking  the  bill  up.  I 
believe  that  the  committee  in  its  collec- 
tive wisdom  brought  forth  a  good  bill 
It  has  been  cut  down  on  in  appropria- 
tion authorizations  by  some  $275  million 
below  the  Senate  bill  that  was  brought 
over  to  the  House.  It  provides  the  exact 
funds  asked  in  the  budget  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1968,  $99  million  is 

authorized  to  be  appropriated.  For  the 

vear  1969,  $145  million,  and  for  the  year 

1970.  $184  million. 

The  bill  follows  in  general  the  Senate 
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bill.  We  made  several  amendments  to  it. 
And  as  I  say,  I  believe  that  we  have 
brought  a  good  bill  to  the  floor. 

Briefly  stated,  the  bill  provides  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  establish  air  quality  con- 
trol regions  throughout  the  United 
States.  These  regions  are  to  be  estab- 
lished so  as  to  embrace  areas  sharing 
a  common  air  pollution  problem.  The 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare is  required  to  Issue  air  quality  cri- 
teria which  will  be  statements  of  scien- 
tific fact  setting  forth  the  effects  on 
health  and  welfare  which  will  occur  as 
a  result  of  various  concentrations  of 
pollutants  in  the  air. 

When  these  criteria  are  set,  the  Secre- 
tary will  also  recommend  control  meas- 
ures which  may  be  used  to  eliminate  or 
minimize,  to  the  extent  feasible,  pollu- 
tants of  the  type  covered  by  the  criteria. 

When  this  information  is  furnished  to 
the  States,  this  will  serve  as  the  signal 
for  the  States  to  begin  action.  The  States 
included  within  each  control  region 
established  by  the  Secretary  are  given 
90  days  to  file  a  letter  of  intent  to  estab- 
lish a  program  to  control  pollutants 
which  are  the  subject  of  the  criteria  and 
recommend  control  techniques;  180  days 
are  then  given  for  the  State  to  determine 
the  level  of  air  quality  which  they  will 
seek  to  obtain  within  the  region  in  their 
State.  Once  this  level  of  desired  ambient 
air  quality  has  been  determined  by  the 
State,  6  months  are  given  for  the  State 
to  establish  and  set  into  operation  a  plan 
for  achieving  this  level  of  ambient  air 
quality.  As  a  practical  matter,  this  will 
mean  control  over  individual  sources  of 
pollutants.  Enforcement  of  these  stand- 
ards, both  ambient  air  quality  and  in- 
dividual emission,  will  be  up  to  the 
States,  acting  under  State  law.  In  other 
words,  to  this  point,  this  is  a  State  pro- 
gram operating  under  State  standards 
in  accordance  with  State  law  and  State 
procedures. 

Where  a  State  does  not  file  a  letter  of 
intent,  or  does  not  establish  ambient  air 
standards  which  are  adequate  to  protect 
pubhc  health,  or  does  not  adequately 
enforce  standards  established,  the  Secre- 
tary is  given  authority  under  the  bill  to 
perform  these  functions  for  the  State; 
however,  as  a  practical  matter  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  is  limited  to  con- 
trol of  interstate  air  pollution. 

Where  interstate  pollution  is  involved, 
the  Secretary  may  on  his  own  motion  re- 
quest the  Attorney  General  to  go  into 
Federal  court  and  obtain  necessary  court 
orders  for  enforcement  of  standards. 
Where  the  pollution  involved  is  solely 
Intrastate,  and  this  will  very  seldom  hap- 
pen because  of  the  nature  of  air  pollu- 
tion problems,  the  Secretary  may  take 
action  only  upon  the  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  affected. 

We  provided  in  the  bill  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  all  the  authority  the  Secre- 
tarj-  presently  has  to  deal  with  air  pol- 
lution. Although  some  of  the  authorities 
are  somewhat  changed,  nothing  in  the 
bill  is  intended  to  affect  existing  abate- 
ment proceedings,  and  th«  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  continue  them  as  well  as 
the  other  programs  he  Is  conducting,  such 
as  research,  aid  to  State  and  local  pro- 
grrams,  and  the  like. 


The  bill  also  provides  emergency  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  to  deal  with 
actual  or  threatened  air  pollution  disas- 
ters, where  the  Secretary  determines  that 
there  is  an  imminent  danger  to  public 
health  such  as  occurred  in  the  Donora, 
Pa.,  area  in  1948,  where  the  death 
rate  rose  to  50  times  normal  dui-- 
ing  an  air  pollution  disaster,  the  Secre- 
tar>'  may  obtain  injunctions  against  pol- 
luters. 

The  Secretary  explained  during  our 
hearings  that  this  extraordinary  power 
would  be  exercised  very  cautiously;  that 
he  expected  State  and  local  officials  to 
establish  systems  of  alerts  and  informa- 
tion to  serve  as  a  basis  for  action  under 
this  section  if  it  ever  proved  necessary. 

The  committee  made  several  changes 
in  the  bill.  We  deleted  a  section  contained 
in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  pro- 
viding for  the  earmarking  of  funds  for 
research  into  combustion  byproducts  of 
fuels.  It  was  our  feeling  that  existing  au- 
thority In  this  area  Is  adequate  and  that 
it  was,  therefore,  not  necessary  to  specifi- 
cally earmark  funds  for  this  purpose. 
We  also  revised  a  provision  of  the  bill 
dealing  with  preemption  of  State  laws 
relating  to  motor  vehicle  exhaust  con- 
trols. The  bill  specifically  preempts  State 
laws  on  this  subject,  but  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  would  have  permitted  a  com- 
plete waiver  of  this  preemption  for  the 
State  of  California.  The  majority  of  the 
committee  felt  that  the  overall  national 
interests  required  uniform  administra- 
tion of  controls  on  motor  vehicle  emis- 
sions, with  special  recognition  given  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  unique  problems 
facing  California  as  the  result  of  nu- 
merous thermal  inversions  that  occur 
within  that  State  because  of  its  geog- 
raphy and  prevailing  winds  pattern.  Be- 
cause of  the  complexity  involved  in  the 
manufacture  of  motor  vehicles,  uniform 
administration  of  the  law  in  this  regard, 
we  felt,  would  lead  to  overall  economies 
in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles.  We, 
therefore,  modified  the  Senate  bill  in 
this  regard.  I  expect  that  this  area  of 
the  bUl  will  be  more  fully  discussed  later 
in  the  debate  by  other  Members. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a 
bill  before  the  House  today  to  deal  with 
a  serious  national  health  and  welfare 
problem.  Unfortunately,  our  technology 
is  not  today  at  a  level  adequate  to  clean 
up  our  Nation's  air.  Even  if  we  had  com- 
pletely unlimited  amounts  of  money  to 
do  the  job  with,  we  do  not  have  the 
technology  available  to  accomplish  the 
job,  but  it  will  be  accomplished.  This  bill 
is  designed  to  establish  a  program  to 
deal  with  air  pollution  on  a  nationwide 
basis,  to  provide  for  cleaning  up  the  air 
the  best  we  can  today,  and  to  do  an  even 
better  job  in  the  future,  through  in- 
creased research  and  through  increased 
controls  today. 

Our  committee  has  thoroughly  con- 
sidered the  problem  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  preemption  question,  we 
unanimously  recommend  favorable  ac- 
tion by  the  Committee. 

Now  we.  as  I  said,  considered  the  bill 
very  carefully  and  heard  all  of  the 
witnesses.  I  think  we  have  come  out  with 
a  good  bill  and  a  bill  that  is  essential  to 
the  country. 


There  has  been  talk  of  undue  pressures 
that  have  been  placed.  I  do  not  know 
where  any  pressures  have  come  from.  No 
pressure  has  been  put  on  me  and  I  do 
not  know  any  member  of  the  committee 
that  has  had  any  pressure  put  on. 

The  committee  acted  in  their  wisdom 
and  each  member  has  done  what  he 
thinks  is  best  for  the  Nation. 

I  want  to  go  back  to  some  other  prob- 
lems just  briefly. 

We  have  said  that  there  should  be  two 
studies  made — one  with  reference  to  air- 
craft emissions  in  this  country — and  to 
report  back  to  the  Congress  as  to  what 
should  be  done.  This  affects  ever>'  State 
in  the  Nation.  I  know  every  State  wants 
to  be  included  in  that. 

We  have  also  asked  that  a  study  be 
made  on  national  emission  standards  and 
that  a  report  be  made  back  to  the  Con- 
gress so  that  they  may  be  put  into  opera- 
tion if  needed.  The  study  will  determine 
which  standards  should  prevail  over  the 
entire  countrj'  according  to  each  pol- 
lutant that  is  in  the  air  and  how  much 
of  each  pollutant  should  be  allowed  re- 
gardless of  any  regional  setup  that  we 
have. 

These  two  studies  are  to  be  made  and 
are  to  be  brought  back  as  I  say  so  that 
we  can  determine  our  further  course  of 
action  along  these  lines.  This  bill  is  not 
the  last  word  on  air  pollution  and  It  could 
not  possibly  be.  This  is  a  new  fleld.  The 
Federal  Government  and  the  State  gov- 
ernments are  groping  for  what  is  needed 
and  they  are  trj'ing  to  do  their  best. 

As  to  the  preemption  question  involv- 
ing California,  I  heard  several  Members 
say  that  we  are  trying  to  take  something 
away  from  them.  We  are  not  trying  to  do 
that.  We  recognize  that  California  has  a 
special  problem  and  we  have  dealt  with 
that  and  said,  "You  have  a  special  prob- 
lem and  we  want  to  take  care  of  it  if 
it  is  necessary."  And  the  bill  provides 
an  avenue  to  take  care  of  that  problem. 

But  the  fact  is,  remember,  California 
is  only  one  of  the  50  States  of  the 
Union — and  they  do  participate  In  air 
pollution  control  in  different  ways  and 
they  will  participate  in  all  the  programs 
under  this  bill. 

They  will  get  Federal  moneys  for  their 
air  pollution  programs.  We  feel,  however, 
that  auto  emissions  are  also  a  national 
problem  that  should  be  dealt  with  under 
one  head  and  under  one  jurisdiction.  We 
did  make  special  provision  that  If  they 
needed  more  stringent  motor  vehicle 
standards,  they  would  be  allowed  to  have 
them. 

I  say  again,  that  is  the  intent  of  this 
committee.  If  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  can  hear  me 
now  and  if  he  cannot  hear  me,  he  can 
read  my  words — I  say  it  Is  the  intention 
of  this  committee  to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hate  to 
divert  the  debate  into  a  less  glamorous 
channel,  but  I  think  it  Is  necessary.  If  I 
am  to  avoid  offering  an  amendment  to 
the  bill,  to  write  a  little  legislative  his- 
tory. If  I  may  direct  these  questions  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  and  the  dlstlngrulshed  gentle- 
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man  from  Illinois,  I  think  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  obviate  an  amendment. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  present 
law,  which  was  first  enacted  in  1963,  in 
section  102,  subsection  (d,  states  that 
Congress  grants — what  was  really  not 
necessary  to  grant — its  consent  to  the 
States  to  enter  Into  compacts.  In  the 
same  paragraph  the  Congress  reserved 
something  not  necessary  for  it  to  reserve: 
the  right  to  pass  upon  compacts  before 
they  become  binding  upon  the  States. 

In  the  Senate  bill,  there  appears  the 
same  language  that  is  present  in  the  law 
as  it  now  stands.  The  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  in 
striking  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
automatically  struck  that  language. 
When  it  added  new  language,  it  omitted 
the  language  of  the  present  law. 

I  feel  that  since  the  Constitution  in 
article  I,  section  10,  provides  clearly  that 
the  Congress  must  pass  upon  compacts 
between  the  States  before  they  become 
obligatory,  there  is  no  reason  that  a 
court  might  interpret  the  committee  bill 
otherwise.  But  out  of  an  abundance  of 
caution,  I  believe  that  inasmuch  as  this 
provision  was  once  originally  in  the  law 
and  now  by  the  action  of  the  committee 
has  been  extirpated  from  the  law.  it 
would  be  advisable  to  make  clear  the 
legislative  intent  not  in  any  way  to  im- 
pair the  right  of  Congress,  under  article 
I,  to  pass  upon  the  air-pollution  com- 
pacts between  States  already  entered  Into 
nor  In  any  way  Impair  the  right  to  mod- 
ify or,  if  necessary,  to  repeal  consent 
granted  to  compacts  already  entered 
into. 

Speaking  for  the  majority,  is  it  the 
intent  of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia that  these  powers  of  the  Congress 
be  preserved? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  certainly  is.  The 
provision  to  which  the  gentleman  has 
referred  is  in  the  Constitution,  and  this 
language  in  the  law  is  repetitious.  I  do 
not  see  that  the  bill  would  affect  any 
compact  that  has  been  in  effect  or  that 
will  come  up  in  the  future,  because  this 
is  a  matter  that  is  provided  for  In  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man to  say  that  it  shall  not  be  Inferred 
that  we  are  granting  in  future  ratifica- 
tion of,  or  blanket  consent  to,  any  com- 
pacts that  may  hereafter  be  made. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  correct.  The 
consent  of  Congress  is  still  necessary. 

Mr.  POFF.  By  eliminating  the  present 
unnecessary  provision  from  the  law.  I  un- 
derstand the  situation  to  revert  to  the 
status  quo  ante;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes.  It  Is.  The  slate 
is  wiped  clean,  and  the  constitutional 
requirement  of  congressional  consent 
stUl  obtains. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man further  to  say  that  the  Congress 
shall  not  be  considered  to  have  relin- 
quished its  right  either  to  grant  or  refuse 
consent  to  air-pollution  compacts  here- 
inafter entered  into  or,  where  consent 
has  been  given,  to  modify  or.  If  neces- 
sary, repeal  the  consent. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Certainly  not.  We 
feel  that  this  is  provided  for  in  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  Will 


the  gentleman  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  of  whom  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  same  questions? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  has  stated 
sound  constitutional  law.  At  no  place  in 
this  legislation  have  we  attempted  either 
to  contravene  or  modify  the  constitu- 
tional law  which  he  has  so  well  stated 
here  on  the  floor  now.  Nor  at  any  time 
have  we  sought  to  give  blanket  consent 
to  compacts — past,  present,  or  future. 
The  right  of  Congress  to  pass  on  each 
compact  Individually  is  retained. 

Mr.  POFF.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  might  say  the  responses  satisfy 
my  purposes,  and  I  shall  not  offer  the 
amendment.  I  thank  the  gentlemen. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  preliminary  to  discuss- 
ing the  Air  Quality  Act  now  before  the 
House  It  might  be  of  Interest  to  the  Mem- 
bers to  review  briefly  the  history  of  air 
pollution  legislation.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  we  have  had  legislation  before  us 
practically  every  year  of  late.  This  led 
me  to  look  Into  our  activities  In  this  area 
over  the  period  of  the  last  12  years. 

The  first  air  pollution  bill  which  recog- 
nized the  problem  for  what  It  Is  passed 
this  House  in  1955  at  the  request  of  the 
administration  and  was  presented  to  us 
by  a  special  message  from  President 
Eisenhower.  It  provided  for  research  and 
technical  assistance  to  States  and  locali- 
ties. Since  that  day  a  great  deal  of  re- 
search has  taken  place,  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  yet  to  do.  The  hearings  on  the 
present  legislation  suggest  that  much 
research  is  still  necessary  before  prac- 
tical abatement  programs  will  bear  fruit. 

During  the  next  3  years  after  the  legis- 
lation I  have  just  referred  to.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  studied  the  problem  and  held 
several  hearings  and  In  1959  extended 
the  program  then  in  existence.  During 
this  same  period  the  problem  of  auto- 
mobile exhausts  and  the  air  pollution 
caused  thereby  had  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee,  but  here  again  too  little 
was  known  about  causes  and  effects  to 
take  action. 

In  1960  the  Hoiase  authorized  a  re- 
search program  on  automobile  exhausts 
and  the  pollution  problems  connected 
therewith.  In  1962  a  report  was  rendered 
to  the  Congress  and  the  research  on 
automobiles  was  extended. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-three 
marked  the  beginning  of  air  pollution 
legislation  as  we  know  it  today.  It  was 
the  first  attempt  at  writing  general  provi- 
sions for  control  and  abatement  of  air 
pollution  through  State  and  local  con- 
trol agencies  assisted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  was  also  the  first  time  that 
we  recognized  as  a  congressional  con- 
cern the  air  pollution  problems  caused 
by  Federal  Installations.  Research  into 
ail  phases  of  air  pollution  was  encour- 
pged  and  funds  were  provided  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments  In  organiz- 
ing air  pollution  control  agencies.  Funds 
also  were  provided  to  assist  in  the  cost 
of  establishing  local  agencies  and  also 


intercommunity  or  regional  agencies.  The 
bill  before  us  today,  S.  780,  Is  basically  an 
extension  of  the  format  and  the  princi- 
ples set  forth  In  the  1963  legislation. 

In  1965,  however,  the  Congress  did 
grant  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  the  authority  to 
prescribe  emission  standards  for  auto- 
mobiles. 

Last  year,  1966,  the  Congress  consoli- 
dated the  various  authorizations  for  re- 
search and  abatement  and  added  grants 
to  help  operate  control  agencies  as  well 
as  establish  them. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
enforcement  has  changed  considerably 
in  the  various  pieces  of  legislation  passed 
beginning  in  1963.  At  first  there  was  no 
provision  for  Federal  enforcement  In  any 
event.  Later  we  provided  for  enforce- 
ment through  actions  of  the  Attorney 
General  at  the  request  of  a  Governor. 
The  funds  provided  by  these  various 
pieces  of  legislation  I  will  discuss  later. 

In  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  which 
is  now  before  us  for  consideration,  we 
have,  for  the  first  time,  sorted  out  the 
appropriate  roles  for  the  Federal  agen- 
cies and  State  and  local  agencies.  I  will 
try  to  describe  in  as  simple  terms  as  pos- 
sible what  I  tliink  we  are  doing  In  this 
regard.  I  will  probably  oversimplify  be- 
cause the  terms  and  the  provisions  of 
this  legislation  are  necessarily  complex. 
The  committee,  having  the  advantage  of 
hearing  witnesses  and  conferring  with  all 
the  experts,  found  it  rather  difficult  to 
keep  all  of  the  concepts  clearly  separated. 

First  I  will  try  to  describe  my  under- 
standii^g  of  the  role  to  be  played  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  air  pollution  con- 
trol and  abatement  xmder  the  terms  of 
S.  780.  The  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  had  been  Instructed 
some  years  ago  to  gather  scientific  data 
relating  to  various  pollutants  and  publish 
them  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned.  So 
far  the  Department  has  completed  the 
work  and  published  a  treatise  on  one  of 
the  major  pollutants — the  sulfur  ox- 
ides. There  are  eight  or  10  other  such  ef- 
forts yet  to  come  forth.  As  each  of  these 
studies  is  published,  all  of  those  which 
preceded  it  will  necessarily  be  reviewed 
because  of  the  fact  that  air  pollutants 
interact  among  themselves. 

These  scientific  findings  are  known  as 
air  pollution  criteria.  They  describe  the 
scientific  and  health  effects  of  the  pollu- 
tants on  man  and  on  plants  when  found 
in  the  air  in  various  concentrations. 
They  are  not  rules  to  be  enforced  but 
merely  information  to  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  determining  and  enforcing  air 
standards. 

It  will  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  study  and  recommend  de- 
vices and  procedures  which  might  be 
used  to  abate  successfully  the  pollution 
caused  by  various  systems. 

One  other  thing  will  be  done  by  the 
Federal  Government  In  normal  situa- 
tions. It  will  designate  air  quality  regions 
based  upon  the  developing  knowledge  of 
the  airsheds  In  our  country.  Those  desig- 
nations will  be  based  upon  meteorologi- 
cal and  geographical  data  to  set  out  and 
delineate  areas  ha\1ng  common  air  pol- 
lution problems  and  possible  conamon  so- 
lutions. 

Once  all  of  these  things  have  been  done 
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by  the  Federal  Government,  it  will  de- 
volve upon  the  States,  using  this  infor- 
mation, to  set  air  quality  standards.  Here 
we  are  talking  about  something  that  is 
often  called  ambient  air  standards.  This 
means  a  determination  of  how  much  of 
what  pollutants  can  be  and  should  be  al- 
lowed in  the  air  over  a  large  area.  It  is 
then  the  yardstick  for  measurmg  the  ef- 
forts to  abate  air  pollution. 

In  order  to  maintain  ambient  air 
standards  it  will  obviously  be  necessary 
for  the  State  and  in  many  cases  local 
governments  to  specify  what  must  be 
done  by  individual  industries  and  indi- 
vidual localities  to  maintain  this  stand- 
ard. Here  we  encounter  the  term  "emis- 
sion standards."  In  any  event,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  carry  forth 
such  a  program.  There  are  many  steps 
involved  and  many  Instances  calling  for 
consultation  with  industry  and  various 
governmental  units,  but  the  ultimate  aim 
is  to  minimize  pollution  and  maintain  the 
air  standards  found  to  be  desirable. 

Again  overs^mplifyinr.  there  are  fairly 
complicated  procedures  to  be  used  in 
the  event  a  Govemo'*  will  not  carry  out 
a  program  within  h's  own  St.ite  There 
being  no  other  answer  to  such  a  problem, 
the  Federal  Government  will  step  in  and 
do  what  must  be  done  to  set  and  enforce 
air  quality  standards  for  the  protection 
of  the  people  within  th.-^t  State  and  par- 
ticularly for  the  protection  of  people  in 
surrounding  areas.  There  are  safeguards 
in  the  way  of  administrative  procedure, 
advice  and  consultations  and  court 
review. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  refer  back 
to  the  1963  and  1966  laws.  Many  States 
and  many  local  governments  have 
created  individual  or  joint  agencies  for 
the  control  and  abatement  of  air  pollu- 
tion. There  is  some  concern  among  them 
about  whether  the  machinery  in  S.  780 
will  make  it  necessary  to  eliminate  these 
and  start  over  again.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  legislation  is  designed  to  make  use  of 
those  agenc'.es  already  operating,  and  it 
is  anticipated  that  they  will  remain  in 
business. 

Separate  and  apart  from  tho  problem 
of  ambient  air  standards  as  they  apply 
to  stationary  sources  of  emissions,  we 
have  the  troublesome  concept  of  stand- 
ards for  motor  vehicles.  You  will  recall 
that  2  years  ago  the  Federal  Government 
was  given  authority  to  determine  stand- 
ards for  automobile  emi-ssions.  It  was 
well  understood  at  that  time  that  the 
technology  available  did  not  permit  ideal 
standards  but  that  standards  could  be 
set  within  the  realities  of  present  knowl- 
edge. It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that 
new  and  better  devices  to  control  auto- 
mobile emissions  will  be  forthcoming 
rapidly  and  that  internal  combustion 
engines  and  jet  engines  will  be  perfected 
to  the  point  where  dangerous  pollutants 
will  somehow  be  constmied  and  not  cast 
into  the  air. 

The  1967  act  did  not  make  at  all  clear 
whether  the  standards  set  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  the  only 
standards  although  the  law  could  very 
well  be  Interpreted  in  that  manner.  The 
purpo.se  of  including  a  provision  on 
motor  vehicle  standards  in  S.  780  is  to 
clarify  that  particular  point.  It  is  not 


possible  from  an  economic  point  of  view 
to  build  automobiles  to  50  different 
standards.  Even  if  this  were  so,  it  is 
very  unrealistic  since  automobiles  neces- 
sarily travel  from  State  to  State.  It  Is 
only  sensible  to  have  one  national 
standard. 

One  possible  exception  to  that  prin- 
ciple is  the  State  of  California.  The  State 
has  pioneered  in  that  are;:,  because  its 
problem  is  and  has  been  so  much  more 
acute  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  California  anticipates  that  it 
may  wish  to  make  its  standards  even 
more  stringent  in  the  years  ahead.  Be- 
cause of  that  the  other  body  in  leporting 
out  S.  "80  made  an  exception  in  the  case 
of  California  which  would  allow  that 
State  to  administer  Its  own  vehicle  emis- 
sion program. 

Our  committee  felt  that  although  Cali- 
fornia does  have  a  special  problem  and 
may  very  likely  need  separate  standards 
for  this  purpose,  overall  national  admin- 
istration of  vehicle  emission  standards  is 
desirable.  It  was  on  this  basis  that  an 
amendment  was  offered  and  adopted  to 
provide  for  special  standards  for  Cali- 
fornia only  if  that  State  makes  a  show- 
ing of  necessity  for  such  standards.  Once 
these  different  standards  are  created,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  will  administer  them  as  in  all 
other  cases.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
as  of  this  partlculai  time  the  standards 
issued  by  the  Federal  Government  are 
the  same  as  those  in  existence  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  possible,  and  I  think  not 
unlikely,  that  the  Federal  standards  may 
advance  as  rapidly  as  those  felt  neces- 
sary by  Calif  ornians.  in  which  case  there 
would  be  no  need  whatsoever  for  com- 
pletely separate  systems  of  adminis- 
tration. 

The  bill  which  reached  our  committee 
had  some  very  elaborate  and  expensive 
provisions  for  research.  The  law  as  it 
now-  stands  provides  broad  authority  for 
research  into  all  phases  of  air  pollution 
and  the  ways  to  combat  air  pollution. 
The  bill  before  the  House  this  afternoon 
pro\ides  plenty  of  money,  not  ear- 
marked, to  carry  this  out. 

I  have  not  found  the  administration 
to  be  stingy  in  its  requests  for  research 
or  other  funds,  and  I  am  well  satisfied 
that  the  amounts  remaining  for  research 
are  at  least  adequate  and  may  in  fact  be 
very  generous. 

The  funds  authorised  by  S.  780  are  an 
additional  S33  million  for  the  present 
fiscal  year — which  is  well  underway — 
for  a  total  of  $99  million  to  be  spent  over- 
:ill  during  fiscal  year  1968.  The  1966  law 
had  authorized  the  sum  of  $66  million 
for  fiscal  year  1968,  and  we  are  raising 
that  now  to  $99  million.  Also  in  the 
previous  legislation  we  authorized  a  sum 
of  $74  million  for  fiscal  year  1969.  This 
present  legislation  raises  that  sum  to 
$145  million.  S  780  authorizes  for  fiscal 
year  1970,  S184.3  million.  These  are  the 
exact  amounts  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration for  air  pollution  research,  con- 
trol and  abatement. 

These  are  large  sums  of  money.  I  am 
given  to  wonder  why  the  estimates  of 
only  a  year  ago  were  so  inadequate.  If 
the  money  is  well  spent,  it  is  worth  the 
price.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see,  how- 


ever, how  accurate  these  new  estimates 
will  turn  out  to  be. 

Because  this  legislation  is  the  first 
comprehensive  bill  to  tackle  the  air  pollu- 
tion problems  and  the  continuing  rela- 
tionships between  Federal  and  other 
governmental  entities,  it  is  a  most  im- 
portant bill.  The  machinery  set  up  is 
in  some  ways  a  compromise  but  then 
that  is  true  of  most  legislation  which 
comes  before  this  House  and  it  is  usually 
for  the  best  that  this  is  so.  I  feel  that 
the  various  interests  are  well  represented 
in  the  procedures  that  we  have  provided. 
The  Federal  Government  cannot  com- 
pletely dominate  the  field  and  it  should 
not.  States  cannot  go  it  alone  regardless 
of  the  effects  in  other  areas.  Industry 
can  and  will  be  heard  on  the  very  prac- 
tical problems  connected  with  abate- 
ment. All  in  all  this  would  seem  to  be  a 
workable  scheme. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  was  at  the  point,  I  believe,  where  I 
asked  him  to  yield  when  he  mentioned 
the  fact  that  this  bill  would  adopt  the 
California  standards. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  do  not  believe  I  said 
it  that  way.  What  I  said  was  that  at  this 
point  in  history  the  national  standards 
and  the  California  standards  are  identi- 
cal. If  that  means  the  .same  thing,  then 
it  is  the  same. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  think  that  means 
the  same  thing  to  me.  I  would  be  the 
first  to  admit,  and  I  would  call  to  the 
gentleman's  attention,  if  I  may.  that  we 
have  spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  developing  the  standards  to  the 
point  and  developing  the  devices  to  the 
point  where  we  have  developed  them,  but 
they  are  not  satisfactory  in  California. 
They  will  be  more  than  satisfactory  in 
many  cf  the  States  of  the  Nation,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Great  Plains  States  where 
you  have  a  free  flow-  of  air,  but  in  Cali- 
fornia we  found  out  they  are  inadequate, 
because  the  devices  are  around  40  or  50 
percent  effective  in  certain  areas  and  be- 
caase  of  a  600,000  accretion  of  new  auto- 
mobiles registered  in  California  this  year 
and  the  pollution  that  they  emit  from 
their  tailpipes,  the  overall  quantity  of 
pollution  does  not  go  dow-n.  Therefore, 
we  .seek  more  efficient  devices.  What  we 
w-ant  to  do  is  go  forward  and  have  these 
devices  perfected.  I  know  that  there  is  an 
administrative  provision  in  the  bill,  but 
you  change  certain  vital  words  in  the 
House  bill,  which  disturbs  us  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  words  that  are  changed  in 
the  Murphy  amendment  are  that  "the 
Secretary  shall  approve  more  stringent 
standards"  under  certain  situation.s. 

The  wording  in  the  so-called  Dingell 
amendment  says  "he  may,  if  he  finds," 
certain  things. 

Now-,  very  frankly — I  want  to  be  frank 
on  this — we  feel  that  in  California  we 
have  hundreds  of  experts  who  have  de- 
veloped a  great  deal  of  expertise  in  this 
field  because  of  the  urgent  problem  we 
have  had,  not  because  they  are  any 
smarter,  but  because  w-e  have  spent  our 
own  money  to  do  it.  We  know  that  the 
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present  national  standards  that  will  be 
adopted  In  this  bill  are  not  adequate  to 
take  care  of  our  problem,  because  of  the 
buildup  of  the  automobile  Inventory. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
PtjcinskD.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
has  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  All  we  are  asking  to 
do  is  to  let  California  conform  to  the  Fed- 
eral standards,  and  go  beyond  them  be- 
cause of  our  peculiar  situation.  We  w-ill 
pay  for  the  devices,  we  will  pay  for  the 
difference,  and  we  are  paying  for  it  now ; 
7.8  million  cars  have  those  devices  in 
them,  by  the  law  of  California,  and  our 
people  are  paying  up  to  $55  each  for  them 
on  the  assembly;  they  are  priced  with 
the  car  along  with  air  conditioning  and 
extra  grade  tires.  All  we  are  asking  is  to 
let  us  solve  our  problem  at  our  expense. 
It  will  not  hurt  anyone  in  the  other  49 
States,  It  will  help  them,  in  fact,  because 
if  we  develop  new-  standards  and  better 
standards,  and  we  have  been  improving 
in  our  standards  all  along,  then  some- 
day some  other  State  or  States  that  de- 
velop the  same  sort  of  affliction  we  have 
may  also  want  to  so  improve  their  stand- 
ards to  the  point  where  w-e  have  improved 
on  ours.  The  automobile  industry  has 
agreed  that  they  w-ill  install  devices  on 
buses  and  trucks  in  1969  and  on  passen- 
ger cars  in  1970,  devices  that  are  far  more 
efficient  than  these  that  are  set  up  in  the 
standards  of  the  Dingell  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  myself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  reply  to  the  gen- 
tleman by  saying  that  I  believe  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  what  the 
committee  brought  forth  and  what  the 
gentleman  from  California  is  saying,  and 
that  is  it  was  the  feeling  of  the  committee 
that  if  California  went  before  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  proved  its  need  and  jus- 
tified a  difference  that  he  would  grant  it. 
Now,  what  California  is  saying  is:  "We 
want  something  different  from  any  other 
State.  We  want  a  right  that  nobody  else 
will  have,  to  do  something  which  can  be 
also  done  in  an  orderly  procedure  by  fil- 
ing a  petition  with  the  Administrator  of 
the  program."  I  am  sure  they  recognize 
that. 

There  will  be  a  letter  introduced  a  little 
later  on  from  HEW  in  which  it  recognizes 
that  California  has  a  special  problem, 
and  they  will  work  with  California.  That 
is  the  position  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 

gentleman  will  yield  further 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  do  not  have  any 
more  time.  I  believe  the  gentleman  has 
had  a  chance  to  pretty  well  explain  his 
position. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  again  expired. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
HerlongI. 


Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  committee  fully  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  lot  will  be  said  and 
has  been  said  about  the  amendment  to 
section  208(b)  adopted  by  the  House  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, an  amendment  which  relates  to  the 
treatment  to  be  accorded  the  photo- 
chemical smog  problem  in  California. 
The  House  committee  version  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  may,  upon  an  appropriate 
showing  by  the  State  of  California,  pre- 
scribe automotive  emission  standards 
which  are  more  strict  than  those  other- 
wise applicable  throughout  the  United 
States.  By  contrast,  a  Senate  pro\-lsion 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  waive  the  Fed- 
eral preemption  clause  in  order  that  Cali- 
fornia may  set  its  own  standards  and 
administer  its  own  program  unless  the 
Secretary  is  able  to  establish  that  Cali- 
fornia does  not  satisfy  certain  conditions. 
These  are  conditions  specially  tailored 
for  California  w-hlch  California  clearly 
meets.  Thus,  the  practical  impact  of  the 
Senate  amendment  would  be  to  mandate 
the  Secretarj-  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  exempt  the  State  of  California 
from  the  national  automotive  emissions 
control  program  so  it  can  operate  its  own 
program  independently  of  the  national 
program.  In  effect,  the  Senate  version 
would  maintain  two  often  competing 
bureaucracies,  one  for  California  and  one 
for  the  other  49  States. 

The  House  provision,  on  the  other 
hand,  consistent  with  the  decision  of  the 
Congress  In  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1965  to  establish  a  nationwide 
automotive  emissions  standards  program, 
centralizes  the  authority  for  setting  and 
administering  both  the  national  and 
California  standards  in  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Under 
this  provision,  the  State  of  California 
would  be  required  only  to  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  the  very 
conditions  which  the  Senate  provision 
would  require  the  Secretary  to  establish. 
If  California  can  establish  those  condi- 
tions, and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  California  can,  then  the  Secretary 
will  proceed  to  set  more  stringent  stand- 
ards for  California  than  are  applicable 
nationally  and  California's  photochemi- 
cal smog  needs  will  be  met. 

In  my  judgment,  the  House  commit- 
tee ver-sion  is  superior  to  the  Senate  lan- 
guage. California's  particular  problem  is 
that  of  photochemical  smog,  the  constit- 
uent components  of  which  are  hydro- 
carbons and  nitrogen  oxide.  However,  the 
total  program  for  control  of  automotive 
emissions  is  expected  to  include  the  con- 
trol of  many  other  pollutants  Including 
carbon  monoxide,  lead,  and  particulate 
matters.  If  the  Senate  provision  is 
adopted,  and  the  Secretary  required  to 
exempt  the  State  of  California  from  the 
national  program,  several  serious  ques- 
tions arise.  First  of  all.  Is  the  exemption 
for  California  a  blanket  exemption  which 
would  enable  the  State  of  California  to 
set  standards  for  pollutants  other  than 
the  constituent  elements  of  photochem- 
ical smog?  Moreover,  if  the  Federal 
standards  for  hydrocarbons  are  at  the 
same  level  as  the  California  standards— 
as  they  are  today— would  the  Secretary 


be  able  to  withdraw  the  exemption  once 
it  has  been  granted?  In  short,  once  the 
exemption  has  been  granted,  does  it  ex- 
ist in  perpetuity  or  until  the  statute  is 
clianged  by  the  Congress?  Also,  does 
Congress  possess  the  authority  to  pre- 
empt 49  States  from  setting  and  admin- 
istering automotive  emission  standards 
and,  at  the  same  time,  preserve  the  right 
of  the  50th  State  to  proceed  independ- 
ently of  Federal  supervision  and  direc- 
tion? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  abundantly  clear 
to  me  that  the  State  of  California,  in 
supporting  the  Senate  approach,  is  basi- 
cally seeking  an  amendment  which  would 
give  that  State  the  right  to  establish  a 
separate  program  without  regard  to  the 
national  program.  This  is  not  a  matter 
of  States  rights — it  is  a  request  for  un- 
warranted preferential  treatment.  I  see 
no  necessity  for  the  Congress  to  go  this 
far  in  meeting  the  California  problem. 
Moreover,  I  can  see  that  an  independ- 
ently administered  State  program  would 
wreak  havoc  with  the  production  of  au- 
tomobiles if.  as  Is  likely,  inconsistencies 
develop  in  the  administration  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia and  national  programs.  More- 
over, such  inconsistencies  inevitably 
translate  into  additional  costs  which 
would  in  all  likelihood  be  passed  on  to 
consumers  throughout  the  United  States. 

In  my  judgment,  the  sensible  way  to 
proceed  would  be  to  do  as  the  House  com- 
mittee bill  does— that  is.  vest  the  au- 
thority in  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  set  and  admin- 
ister separate  standards  for  the  State  of 
California.  Such  centralized  administra- 
tion would  avoid  costly  inconsistencies 
in  testing  procedures,  evaluation  of  test 
data,  certification  procedures,  and  other 
enforcement  requirements  which  all  ex- 
perience teaches  are  likely  to  result  where 
responsibility  is  divided.  Moreover,  if  the 
conditions  which  now  reouire  separate 
standards  are  corrected,  or  the  tech- 
nology advances  so  that  the  industry  can 
meet  California's  needs  on  a  national 
basis,  there  will  be  no  problem  of  having 
to  ask  the  Congress  to  reclaim  Federal 
jurisdiction  from  the  Stale  of  California 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  House 
committee  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  RoybalL 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  point  that  I  wish  to  make  In  con- 
nection with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Bllnois  [Mr.  SprikgerI  Is  in 
connection  with  the  administrative  pro- 
cedure. In  California  we  believe  that  -we 
have  more  expertise  In  this  field  than 
thev  have  down  at  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  we 
feel  that  there  are  certain  dangers  In 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act.  In 
appealing  from  a  decision  of  the  Secre- 
tarj-  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
we  would  have  to  appeal  under  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act. 
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I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  will 
give  me  his  attention,  because  I  am  re- 
plying to  his  statement. 

We  would  have  to  be  bound  by  an  ad- 
ministrative decision.  The  administrative 
decision  under  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  rests  upon  the  latitude  of 
judgment  of  the  Administrator,  not  on 
the  merits  of  the  case.  If  he  has  made  a 
decision  within  the  latitude  of  admin- 
istrative judgment,  whether  it  Is  right 
or  wrong  we  are  bound  with  It. 

Now,  I  have  gone  through  this,  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Moss]  has  gone  through  It  with  4  years 
of  committee  hearings  on  administrative 
action  by  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
when  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  seized 
without  justification  the  Long  Beach 
Savings  &  Loan,  and  the  Long  Beach 
Savings  &  Loan  people  tried  to  get  into 
the  courts  to  have  a  decision  on  the 
merits  of  the  case. 

They  were  not  permitted  to  go  into  the 
courts  because  they  had  not  exhausted 
the  procedures  under  the  Administrative 
Procedures  Act.  If  they  had  exha-jsted 
them,  all  they  had  to  do  then  was  to  go 
back  to  the  very  Administrator  that 
made  the  decision  to  seize  their  institu- 
tion and  he  would  confirm  his  original 
act  and  deny  the  appeal.  They  never 
would  get  a  chance  to  have  a  decision 
based  on  the  merits  of  their  case.  This 
was  in  litigation  for  16  years.  Three  com- 
mittees of  the  House — the  committee  of 
which  our  former  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  Howard  Smith,  was 
chairman,  a  committee  In  1951  and  1952 
under  my  chairmanship,  and  a  commit- 
tee later  on  under  the  chairmanship  of 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  Mossl — for  6  years  we  held 
hearings  and  tried  to  correct  an  admin- 
istrative decision,  and  we  could  not  do  it 
because  we  were  up  against  this  principle 
as  enunciated. 

This  is  why,  knowing  the  facts  as  they 
are  in  California,  we  seek  an  exemption 
from  this  Federal  standard  Limitation— 
not  to  violate  or  to  go  below  Federal 
standards  or  to  have  Inferior  standards 
but  to  take  care  of  oiir  particular  prob- 
lem and  to  go  above  those  Federal  stand- 
ards. We  would  like  to  have  it  written 
Into  the  law.  Of  course,  if  we  cannot  get 
this  decision  by  law,  then  we  will  have 
to  go  to  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act  and  we  will  have  to  take  our  chances 
under  the  situation  as  I  have  described. 

This  Is  why  we  are  making  this  fight. 
I  am  not  pointing  my  finger  at  the  pres- 
ent Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  or  at  any  other  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  whoever 
it  might  happen  to  be,  but  I  am  pointing 
out  the  fact  of  the  dangers  of  an  admin- 
istrative decision  which  we  might  face 
and  which  Is  vital  to  the  health  of  every 
Individual  In  California. 

We  can  have  purity  If  we  can  evolve 
better  devices  and  better  standards  than 
are  necessary  nationally — even  though 
they  cost  a  little  bit  more  and  even 
though  they  cost  not  $40  or  $50  but  $100. 
Our  people  are  willing  to  pay  the  cost. 
We  are  not  asking  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  pay  the  cost.  The  people  of  our 
State  are  glad  to  pay  if  we  decide  it  is 
necessary  for  the  health  of  the  people 


of  our  State.  Why  do  you  not  give  us 
this  additional  power  to  do  what  we  know 
will  be  neces.sary.  We  already  have  an 
agreement  with  the  automobile  manu- 
facturers on  trucks  and  buses  for  the 
year  1969.  We  have  an  agreement  with 
them  on  automobiles  as  to  the  year  1970. 
These  agreements  have  been  arrived  at 
by  negotiation — and  that  will  go  out  the 
window  under  this  bill  as  now  written. 
The  auto  manufacturers  can  just  say 
goodby,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  In 
the  State,  and  our  police  powers  to  get 
them  to  put  on  better  devices  will  be 
gone  unless  we  can  convince  someone  in 
Washington, 

I  do  not  know  what  person  might  be 
in  office  whether  it  is  the  present  individ- 
ual or  somebody  else,  but  I  would  like 
to  see  the  amendment  that  was  put  in  in 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  88  to  0.  put  in  this 
bill  so  that  we  would  be  guaranteed  this 
right  that  we  think  we  should  have. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  this  is  the  longest  speech 
I  have  made  on  the  floor  of  this  House. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Roybal] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cunningham]  may 
insert  his  remarks  in  the  Record  imme- 
diately   following    the    remarks    of    the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Harvey]. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SPRINGER,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan IMr.  Harvey]. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  speak  for  just  a  minute  on  these  auto 
emission  standards  that  we  have  heard 
so  much  about  and  attempt  to  straighten 
out,  if  I  can.  what  I  consider  to  be  three 
very  basic  misunderstandings  with  re- 
gard to  these  standards. 

First  of  all.  I  have  heard  it  said  in  the 
last  week  here  that  the  automobile  in- 
dustry which  hails  from  Michigan — and 
it  does  not  all  come  from  Michigan — but 
the  automobile  industry  was  trying  to 
force  a  single  standard  upon  all  the  peo- 
ple in  America  when  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia wanted  even  more  stringent 
standards. 

Believe  me,  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  hearings  on  page 
484.  I  would  refer  you  to  the  testimony 
there  of  Mr.  Mann,  who  represented  the 
Automobile  Manufacturers  Association.  I 
will  confess  that  I  was  trying,  perhaps,  to 
put  words  into  his  mouth  when  I  asked 
him  this  question  at  the  time.  I  said: 

Prom  listening  to  your  statement,  do  I 
gather  correctly  that  If  the  automobile  In- 
dustry had  Its  choice,  forgetting  what  the 
other  body  might  do  over  there,  but  If  the 
automobile  Industry  had  its  choice,  they 
would  prefer  uniform  national  standards  in 
this  regard  applicable  to  all  States? 

Mr.  Mann,  Prom  our  jxjlnt  of  view,  Mr. 
Congressman.  It  would  make  life  much  sim- 
pler but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  na- 
tional interests  I  must  say  to  you  In  all  can- 
dor that  I  believe  we  all  might  regret  It  if  we 
did  not  provide  in  some  way  for  the  special 
problem  in  California. 

This  is  what  we  have  tried  to  do.  This 
is  what  the  auto  industry  has  tried  to  do. 


Anyone  who  would  have  you  believe 
otherwise,  that  the  bill  as  It  came  out  of 
the  House  committee  does  not  provide 
that  is  just  misrepresenting  the  situation. 
There  is  another  very  serious  mis- 
understanding with  regard  to  the  bill  as 
it  comes  out  of  the  House.  This  is  the 
statement  that  I  have  heard  over  and 
over  again  that  the  House  version  of  the 
bill,  as  opposed  to  the  Senate  bill,  would 
prevent  the  application  of  these  special 
and  more  stringent  standards  In  Cali- 
fornia. That  simply  is  not  true.  Either 
the  Senate  bill,  as  it  was  originally 
passed,  or  the  bill  as  it  comes  out  of  the 
House  right  now.  recognizes  California 
as  a  special  example,  as  a  single  State 
only  that  can  take  advantage  of  these 
more  stringent  requirements  and  that 
can  seek  and  apply  them. 

Section  208* b>  of  the  House  bill  clearly 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  set  any  standard 
required  by  public  Interest  in  California, 
Surely  California  can  show  "compelling 
and  extraordinary  conditions"  that  are 
required  there.  Surely,  regardless  of 
where  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  comes  from,  Califor- 
nlans  should  have  faith  that  he  will  rec- 
ognize these  compelling  and  extraordi- 
nary conditions  that  even  the  auto  In- 
dustry has  set  forth  In  their  testimony. 
No  one  has  come  in  and  said  that 
these  conditions  do  not  exist. 

I  would  point  out  to  you  that  whether 
you  look  at  the  version  of  the  bill  that 
came  over  from  the  Senate  with  the 
Murphy  amendment,  or  whether  you 
look  at  the  version  of  the  bill  that  the 
House  reported  out,  both  of  them  re- 
quire a  hearing  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  He  can- 
not act  without  a  hearing.  Both  of  them 
would  permit  the  State  of  California  to 
have  more  stringent  requirements.  There 
is  no  difference  whatsoever. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  there  Is  a  real 
difference  In  the  decision  as  to  whether 
this  House  wants  right  here  and  now  to 
have  two  administrations  or  two  bu- 
reaucracies administering  these  stand- 
ards rather  than  just  one.  I  say  to  you 
that  certainly  you  can  do  what  you  can 
under  this  Senate  bill;  you  can  do  It 
under  the  House  bill.  I  have  the  utmost 
faith  and  confidence  that  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
call  a  hearing  as  required  and  do  It. 
There  Is  another  misrepresentation — I 
will  not  say  a  "misrepresentation,"  but 
there  Is  a  misunderstanding  about  this 
particular  bill.  I  have  heard  it  said  now, 
all  of  a  sudden,  we  should  not  come  In 
here  and  preempt  State  standards.  Let 
me  tell  you  that  anyone  who  thinks  we 
are  for  the  first  time  moving  to  preempt 
State  standards  just  was  not  here  In 
1965,  because  that  Is  when  this  House 
moved  to  preempt  the  State  standards. 
If  you  do  not  believe  that,  I  refer  you 
back  to  the  report  that  was  put  out  in 
1965  or,  better  yet,  I  refer  you  to  the 
paragraph  here  on  page  20  of  the  Re- 
port of  this  Air  Quality  Act  of  this  year 
where  we  repeat  what  we  said  then : 

The  committee  is  convinced  that  motor 
vehicle  exhaust  control  standards  on  a  na- 
tional scale  are  necessary  and  would  be  of 
benefit  to  the  entire  country.  »  •  •  While 
the    committee    Is    cognizant   of    the    basic 
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rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  States  for 

control  of  air  pollution,  It  Is  apparent  that 
the  establishment  of  Federal  standards  ap- 
plicable to  motor  vehicle  emissions  Is  pref- 
erable to  regulation  by  Individual  States, 

We  recognized  then  that  there  were 
more  than  100  different  bills  Introduced 
in  various  State  legislatures  setting  up 
different  standards.  You  just  cannot 
possibly  have,  what  I  heard  said  earlier 
here.  States  rights  and  mass  production 
In  this  particular  regard. 

Finally,  I  would  point  out  to  the  House 
the  answer  to  the  question  as  to  why  a 
single  administration  of  the  standards  Is 
important. 

I  would  say  again,  look  at  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Thomas  Mann,  representing 
the  auto  industry  and  this  again  was  not 
contradicted.  No  witnesses  came  in  to 
say  otherwise. 

Why  is  a  single  administration  so  im- 
portant? Let  me  quote  from  my  own  ar- 
gument, and  this  is  on  page  482  of  the 
hearings : 

The  process  of  fixing  and  administering 
emission  standards  for  new  cars  is  at  best  a 
complex  one.  Judgments  must  be  made,  often 
on  the  basis  of  Incomplete  scientific  evidence, 
on  the  question  of  which  pollutants  endan- 
ger health  and  welfare  and  at  what  levels  It 
is  technologically  and  economically  feasible 
to  fix  emission  rates. 

In  a  program  of  this  kind  many  questions 
arise.  What  are  the  requirements  for  testing 
new  vehicles  as  they  are  produced  each  year? 
Precisely  how  are  the  tests  to  be  performed 
and  under  what  conditions?  What  are  the 
rules  for  Interpreting  the  scientific  data  de- 
velof>ed  in  the  testing  process? 

All  we  are  asking  Is  that  if  we  are 
going  to  have  different  standards — 
which  everybody  recognizes,  because 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  bills  con- 
tain different  standards — all  we  are  ask- 
ing is  that  we  have  the  same  umpire 
enforce  the  rules,  that  we  have  one  fel- 
low or  one  administration  that  Is  going 
to  interpret  the  regulations,  one  admin- 
istration that  will  say  what  laws  are 
applicable  and  how  they  will  be  adminis- 
tered. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  have  two  stand- 
ards, because  we  do  have  50  States  that 
are  united,  but  we  do  recognize  this  prob- 
lem of  California.  But  this  is  not  only 
doubling  but  compounding  the  problem 
when  we  go  beyond  that  and  say  we  will 
have  not  only  two  standards  but  two 
different  administrations  to  interpret 
and  administer  those  standards. 

This  is  creating  bureaucracy  at  Its 
worst.  I  want  no  part  of  it  whatsoever. 
I  hope  the  House  will  support  the  House 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee  version 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
subscribe  to  the  views  on  S.  780  ex- 
pressed by  the  ranking  member  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
IMr.  Springer]. 

This  measure  represents  a  very  great 
and  needed  Improvement  over  the  pres- 
ent Clean  Air  Act.  enacted  In  1965.  The 
principal  areas  of  Improvement  lie  In 
the  additional  attention  to  research  and 
in  putting  Initial  responsibility  on  the 


States  to  move  before  Federal  enforce- 
ment procedures  come  Into  play.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee  Incorporates 
the  suggestions  of  the  recent  report  of 
the  Republican  coordinating  committee 
and  the  recommendations  set  out  there- 
in. That  repyort  was  recently  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  October  24, 
at  page  29755  at  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  IMr.  JavitsI. 

The  report  advocated  five  principles, 
most  of  which  are  included  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  as  reported  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  These  principles  call  for 
eliminating  gaps  of  our  knowledge  in 
technical  capability  through  additional 
research,  for  emphasizing  regional  agree- 
ments among  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  the  control  of  air  pollution,  for 
needed  economic  analysis  of  the  results 
of  air  pollution  control  and  of  the  pol- 
lution Itself,  for  tax  benefits  for  control- 
ling pollution,  and  for  cleaning  up  air 
pollution  from  Federal  Installations. 

While  the  tax  approach  has  not  been 
taken  In  this  legislation.  It  Is  hop)ed 
that  some  time  in  the  near  future,  we 
may  be  able  to  consider  that  approach 
as  well. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  present 
Clean  Air  Act  Includes  certain  provisions 
as  to  evidence  under  section  105(g), 
which  would  still  come  imder  section 
107 <h)  under  the  bill.  The  provisions  in- 
volve the  use  of  reports  that  possible 
offenders  have  been  required  to  file  In 
earlier  proceedings. 

Whether  this  transcends  proper  con- 
stitutional limits  involving  the  right 
against  self-incrimination,  is  something 
that  should  be  studied  carefully  as  the 
procedures  on  the  present  law  and 
amendments  by  this  blU  develop. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  been  a  strong  proponent  of  clean 
air  and  I  strongly  support  S.  780,  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967. 1  have  long  been  in- 
terested in  this  problem.  During  the  time 
that  I  was  mayor  of  the  city  of  Omaha 
we  enacted  the  first  effective  legislation 
to  clean  our  air  of  pollutants.  As  mayor 
I  assembled  a  very  capable  staff  to  carr>' 
out  the  legislation  which  I  sponsored  and 
there  was  a  tremendous  difference  in  the 
cleanliness  of  our  air  In  Omaha  as  a 
result  of  this  very  effective  program. 

Our  program,  however,  at  that  time 
was  aimed  primarily  at  belching  smoke- 
stacks and  other  Industrial  emissions. 
I  might  add  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
excuse  for  a  smokestack  to  belch  smoke. 
If  it  does,  it  means  that  the  Incinerator 
and  or  the  burning  unit,  whether  it  be 
In  a  plant  or  In  a  home.  Is  not  operated 
correctly  or  efficiently.  By  operating  a 
heating  unit  and  or  an  incinerator  in  an 
industrial  plant  efBclently,  the  smoke- 
stacks will  not  produce  black,  sooty 
smoke. 

However,  this  act  is  much  broader,  as 
It  should  be,  and  takes  Into  consideration 
many  other  problems  that  confront  us 
today,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  day 
will  sometime  come  when  we  can  walk 
our  streets  without  breathing  toxic  and 
polluted  air.  Automobile  exhausts  are  a 
major  pollutant,  and  with  the  fine  co- 
operation of  the  automobile  industry  and 
the  operators  of  vehicles  larger  than  the 


ordinary  passenger  car,  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  can  sometime  soon  feel  free  to 
breathe  good,  fresh  air,  which  we  oU  know 
Is  so  valuable  to  our  health  and  the 
length  of  our  lives.  I  would  also  be  hope- 
ful that  truck  and  bus  owners  and  op- 
erators might  recognize  the  problem  and 
give  their  serious  attention  and  assist- 
ance to  Its  solution.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  they  would  want  to  do  this,  not  only 
as  a  public  relations  gesture,  but  because 
they,  too,  are  Interested  In  the  health  of 
our  people. 

It  Is  for  these  and  many  other  reasons 
that  I  strongly  endorse  this  legislation 
and  I  am  pleased  to  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  that  brought  this  blU  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Moss]. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this 
time  to  make  it  very  clear  that  I  do  not 
now  question,  nor  have  I  questioned,  the 
motives  of  a  single  Member  of  this  House 
or  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee.  I  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  for  a  full  decade  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  I  have  served  on  that 
committee  with  great  pride.  That  pride 
is  as  strong  today  as  at  any  time  during 
my  service. 

It  is  a  committee  which  deals  with  dif- 
ficult and  complex  problems,  and  I  think 
every  member  of  it  approaches  those 
problems  with  a  full  understanding  of 
the  responsibility  he  bears  as  a  part  of 
that  committee. 

Inevitably,  we  are  going  to  have  areas 
of  disagreement.  I  think  they  should  be 
objectively  reviewed  and  dealt  with  on 
their  merits.  That  Is  what  I  ask  each 
member  of  this  Committee  to  do  today. 

There  are  substantive  differences  In 
the  committee  as  to  the  approach  which 
should  be  used  in  granting  an  exemption 
to  my  State  of  California — which  inci- 
dentally Is  the  second  largest  assembler 
of  automobiles  In  this  Nation  and  the 
largest  consumer  of  automobiles  In  this 
Nation.  Those  are  not  Inconsequential 
differences. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Harvey  J  said  that  under  either  the  lan- 
guage of  the  distinguished  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  California  or  the  language  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  my  State 
would  have  an  avenue  for  exemption.  But 
under  the  language  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  the  entire  burden  Is  on 
my  State,  and  the  Secretary  Is  vested 
with  the  power  to  veto  the  requests  of  the 
State. 

The  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  said  that  air  pollution  was  not 
new  on  this  floor — and  I  quote  him:  "Air 
pollution  goes  back  to  1955."  He  then 
mentioned  the  request  made  by  then 
President  Elsenhower.  I  might  say  to 
members  of  this  Committee  that  In  my 
State  of  California  the  air  pollution  con- 
sideration goes  back  at  least  a  decade 
earlier.  I  recall  19  years  ago,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, voting  appropriations  for  re- 
search Into  the  causes  of  pollution  which 
were  then  plaguing — and  plaguing  very 
drastically — the    southern    portion    of 
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California.  It  is  because  of  that  action 
that  my  State  has  been  the  leader  and 
has  developed  the  basic  technology  in 
devising  means  of  dealing  with  this 
problem.  I  feel  it  should  be  permitted 
to  continue  to  assert  its  initiative  and 
its  leadership. 

This  is  not  at  a  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government.  The  overwhelming  por- 
tion of  the  cost  has  been  borne  by  the 
taxpayers  and  by  the  consumers  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  willingly  borne,  I  might  add. 

Under  the  restoration  of  the  language, 
which  I  will  propose  under  the  S-minute 
rule,  there  is  offered  to  this  Nation  the 
ideal  laboratory,  where  the  demonstrated 
initiative  exists  and  where  the  resources 
exist  to  solve  this  problem  and  contribute 
significantly  to  the  entire  Nation.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  take  advantage  of  this 
unique  opportunity. 

It  is  not  going  to  impose  a  burden. 

Let  me  point  out  one  fact.  If  the 
automobile  Industry  could  And  a  market 
outside  the  United  States  that  even  pro- 
vided half  the  volume  of  the  California 
market  they  would  willingly  make  any 
modification  required  in  order  to  enter 
that  market. 

Our  request  is  not  unreasonable.  It  is 
not  unprecedented.  It  is  a  just  request. 
I  ask  it  be  considered  on  its  merits. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  BrownI. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
public  opinion  survey  published  in  the 
Washincrton  Post  in  April  of  this  year 
revealed  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people  that  is  apropos  our  dis- 
cussion on  the  Air  Quality  Act  today. 

Titled  "Public  Mandate  of  Domestic 
Programs,"  the  poll  has  been  quoted 
often  by  our  colleagues  because  it  offers 
a  vivid  insight  into  public  sentiment  re- 
garding Federal  domestic  programs. 

The  probe  of  what  the  poll  called  a 
"carefuJly  drawn  cross  section  of  the 
adult  population"  asked  the  participants 
to  categorize  certain  programs  under 
three  headings:  "Expand."  "Keep  as  is." 
or  "Want  cutback."  Leading  the  list  of 
programs  which  those  polled  said  should 
be  expanded  were  those  to  curb  air  pol- 
lution and  water  pollution.  In  these  two 
areas.  50  percent  of  the  respondents 
wanted  the  programs  expanded. 

In  an  information  report,  another  fa- 
mous poll  claims: 

In  some  urban  areas,  recent  surveys  show 
that  public  concern  about  pollution  Is  push- 
ing toward  the  crisis  stage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  American  people  recognize  and  regret 
the  sad  degradation  of  our  most  vital  re- 
source, the  air  around  us. 

Today  we  have  before  us  legislation 
which,  when  enacted  into  law  and  im- 
plemented by  Federal.  State,  and  local 
goverrunents,  will  serve  as  a  Federal  re- 
sponse to  the  public  mandate. 

The  esteemed  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 
Harley  O.  Staggers,  has  aptly  de- 
scribed the  dangers  Inherent  in  uncon- 
trolled air  pollution.  There  Is  substantial 
evidence  that  the  dirty  air  hanging  over 
many  of  our  urban  areas  may  be  causing 
urmecessary  death,  illness,  and  property 


damage.  Our  country  has  experienced 
air  pollution  disasters,  as  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  has  mentioned,  in 
which  it  is  believed  large  numbers  of 
deaths  have  occurred. 

As  a  nation  and  worldwide  we  seem  to 
be  contaminating  our  air  faster  than  we 
can  clean  it  up  with  present  facilities  and 
technology — at  least,  short  of  banning 
cars,  trucks,  and  buses  from  our  streets 
and  forcing  the  great  industry  which 
gives  us  our  high  standard  of  living  to 
close  up  shop. 

Unfortunately,  we  still  do  not  have  a 
firm  knowledge  of  what  the  total  results 
of  air  pollution  are.  or  how  best  to  con- 
trol air  pollution  in  our  present  indus- 
trial society.  And  we  have  yet  to  reach 
scientific  agreement  on  where  the  ac- 
ceptable criteria  and  standards  of  air 
pollution  should  be  set.  But  the  criteria 
must  be  developed  and  realistic  control 
standards  must  be  recommended  before 
we  can  successfully  throw  the  weight  of 
our  resources  into  the  battle. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  taken  some  steps  forward  in 
attempting  to  find  answers  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  air  pollution. 

The  Federal  interest  goes  back  to  the 
Eisenhower  administration  when  the 
Republican  Congress  in  1954  first  ap- 
proved legislation  for  Federal  research. 

Since  then,  major  responsibility  has 
been  given  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  establish  the  command  center  in  the 
battle  against  pollution.  Federal  stand- 
ards for  air-fouling  emissions  from  cars 
and  light  trucks  have  been  researched. 
Federal  grants  to  municipalities  have 
been  adjusted  to  allow  greater  Govern- 
ment contributions  toward  the  cost  of 
community  facilities  construction.  But. 
in  point  of  fact,  the  Federal  Government 
is  still  behind  the  needs  of  the  situation. 
In  spite  of  all  its  laboratory  and  person- 
nel resources,  the  Federal  Government 
has  yet  to  determine  the  full  effect  that 
a  wide  range  of  pollutants  have  on  our 
health  and  well-being. 

A  report  by  the  Research  Management 
Advisory  Panel  confirms  that  the  basic 
issue  in  the  field  of  environmental  pol- 
lution relates  to  a  clear  definition  of 
goals.  The  development  of  criteria  is  the 
area  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
has  the  best  capabilities  and  the  most 
qualified  expertise. 

Until  these  criteria  are  adequately  re- 
searched and  fully  established,  efforts  to 
establish  and  enforce  standards  will  con- 
tinue to  lag.  Only  after  a  clear  definition 
of  criteria  have  been  determined  and  set. 
can  the  problems  of  abatement  technol- 
ogy be  attacked  effectively. 

Many  think  there  is  political  advan- 
tage in  pointing  an  accusing  finger  at 
industry.  But  it  is  noteworthy  that  when 
the  Congress  temporarily  suspended  the 
7-percent  Investment  tax  credit  last  year, 
this  tax  credit  was  not  suspended  on  in- 
vestments in  pollution-control  facilities. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  many  indus- 
tries had  been  working  on  the  problem 
through  research  and  resulting  nonpro- 
ductive investments  in  plant  improve- 
ments long  before  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  the  Congress  began  to  react  to 
public  pressure  on  the  problem  of  pollu- 
tion or  feel  any  Federal  governmental 


responsibility  to  act  In  the  situation. 
Some  private  work  in  this  area  goes  back 
to  before  the  turn  of  this  century.  And  a 
number  of  States  are  well  ahead  of 
Washington  in  governmental  concern 
and  action. 

There  continue  to  be  notable  exam- 
ples of  efforts  by  the  private  and  local 
government  sector  to  combat  air  pollu- 
tion. One  of  the  critical  issues  in  this 
legislation  focuses  on  the  efforts  of  one 
State  to  set  tighter  than  Federal  con- 
trols. 

Because  I  feel  the  Federal  Government 
should  encourage  Industry  in  the  devel- 
opment of  economical  methods  of  re- 
solving this  problem  and  should  share 
in  the  costs,  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion in  two  successive  Congresses  to  pro- 
vide incentive  tax  credits  to  those  indus- 
tries which  wish  to  spend  their  own 
dollar  resources  to  research  or  invest  in 
plant  technology  to  control  pollution. 

My  bill,  H.R.  4287.  has  received  broad 
bipartisan  support,  with  some  110  of  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
the  House  introducing  the  same  legisla- 
tion. I  take  this  support  as  an  indication 
that  Congress  feels  that  both  the  public 
and  private  sector  have  responsibilities 
for  the  present  state  of  air  pollution  in 
our  country.  My  legislation  would  foster 
a  partnership  of  responsibility  for  re- 
search, action,  and  financing  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  our  Na- 
tion's industries,  recognizing  the  contin- 
uing contributions  which  can  best  he 
made  by  all  parties  at  interest. 

Industry,  after  all.  faces  costly  prob- 
lems if  it  is  to  meet  the  public  demand 
for  a  cleaner,  more  healthy  envirormient. 
But  because  of  its  specialization,  indus- 
try already  has,  in  many  Instances,  the 
facilities  to  do  more  than  Just  clean  Its 
own  house.  I  believe  we  should  encourage 
industry  to  help  lead  the  way  in  solving 
the  total  pollution  problem  facing  the 
Nation  today. 

An  incentive  tax  credit  is  perhaps  the 
most  effective  step  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  take  to  promote  such  a  part- 
nership. I  recognize  that  my  proposal 
has  been  deferred  in  committee  because 
our  Government  is  in  dire  straits  finan- 
cially, and  is  not  in  a  position  at  this 
time  to  relinquish  or  reduce  its  tax  dollar 
resources. 

But  the  principle  is  sound,  and  its 
potential  implementation  should  be  con- 
sidered in  our  long  range  antipollution 
battle  plan. 

The  Federal  interest  must  Include  an 
awareness  of  economics  in  another  sense. 
We  carmot  overlook  the  fact  that  there 
is  bound  to  be  an  economic  impact  on 
business  and  Industry  when  standards 
for  pollution  emissions  are  established. 
Standards  covering  the  burning  of  soft 
coal  may  very  well  have  a  deleterious 
effect  on  the  coal  producing  economy  in 
several  of  our  States.  If  we  seriously 
consider  substituting  electric  cars  for 
gasoline  engines,  such  a  reversal  in 
trends  will  certainly  have  an  impact,  not 
only  on  the  automobile  industry,  but  on 
the  petroleum  industry  as  well — and 
quite  likely  on  the  electricity  producing 
industry  which  has  had  Its  pollution 
problems. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that,  as  criteria  and 
standards  are  developed  and  prescribed. 
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weight  must  be  given  to  the  impact  they 
will  have  on  all  elements  of  our  economy. 

These  things,  the  Air  Quality  Act  is 
designed  to  try  to  do,  at  the  same  time 
recognizing  the  ability  and  desire  of 
State  and  local  governments  to  carry 
their  share  of  the  load. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  endorse  this  bill,  and 
recommend  it  as  a  sincere  response  to 
the  public  declaration  that  air  pollu- 
tion must  be  controlled. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.ROYBAL]. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  State  of  California, 
particularly  Los  Angeles  County,  has  a 
tremendous  problem.  A  great  deal  has 
been  said  about  smog  and  Its  origin,  and 
the  problems  which  we  have  in  the  State 
of  California.  It  seems  to  me,  though, 
that  one  must  go  back  into  time  just  a 
little  bit  and  as  we  do  we  find  that  his- 
tor>'  tells  us  that  when  the  Spaniards 
landed  in  what  is  now  Los  Angeles  they 
saw  an  inversion  of  smoke  and  they 
called  Los  Angeles  the  Valley  of  Smoke. 

This  is  actually  the  problem  in  Los 
Angeles  today.  There  was  and  is  today  a 
certain  atmospheric  inversion  that  does 
not  permit  the  smoke  to  go  over  the 
mountains  or  disappear  in  the  gentle 
winds  of  the  area.  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  today  smoke  has  not  only  in- 
creased because  of  the  density  of  the 
population;  it  has  also  increased  in  its 
pollutants,  its  eye  irritants,  and  its 
chemical  contents  that  are  today  pollut- 
ing the  air.  Because  of  that  we  find  that 
the  peoDle  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  are 
perhaps  at  this  very  moment  standing 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  not  because  they 
are  sad  but  because  of  the  eye  irritants 
that  make  it  almost  impossible  to  do 
otherwise  in  that  city. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  great  deal  has  been 
said  about  the  experts  here  in  Washing- 
ton versus  the  experts  in  the  State  of 
California.  I  think  we  can  stipulate  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  experts  in  both 
places,  but  we  must  also  acknowledge  the 
fact  that  the  experts  in  California  have 
far  more  experience  with  smog  than  the 
experts  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  who  spend  all 
their  time  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

There  is  one  thing  that  they  no  doubt 
have  in  common,  and  that  is  that  medi- 
cal experts  here  in  Washington  and  those 
in  California  all  agree  that  the  studies 
made  in  Los  Angeles  on  the  effects  of 
smog  are  genuine  and  actually  show  that 
people  with  heart  and  lung  diseases  such 
as  emphysema,  bronchitis,  and  asthma 
are  made  substantially  worse  during  pe- 
riods of  increased  concentration  of  smog. 
I  think  they  also  agree  on  the  fact  that 
the  problem  of  smog  and  deaths  as  a 
result  of  smog  are  not  just  a  problem  in 
the  Los  Angeles  basin  but  they  are  a 
problem  for  other  cities  in  this  Nation. 
For  example,  in  1948  smog  in  Donora, 
Pa.,  caused  acute  illness  to  5.000  of  the 
14,000  population,  with  18  deaths.  In  New- 
York  City  in  1966  a  heavy  concentration 
of  smog  was  responsible  for  168  deaths. 
In  London  a  major  disaster  was  responsi- 
ble for  several  hundred  deaths. 


I  think  we  can  also  point  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  air  pollution  basin  which  is 
Los  Angeles  there  are  approximately  11 
million  residents  and  approximately  1,- 
6O0.OOO  of  these  citizens  have  today  some 
kind  of  significant  chest  pathology  who 
are  in  danger  of  dying  prematurely  if 
we  continue  to  have  an  excessive  number 
of  smog  alerts  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  said  that 
this  legislation  makes  it  possible  for  Cal- 
ifornia to  continue  with  its  progress. 
What  this  legislation  actually  does  is 
make  it  necessary  for  California  to  come 
with  hat  in  hand  to  Washington  and  on 
its  knees  plead  acceptance  of  a  program 
already  proven  and  very  much  desired  by 
the  people  living  in  California,  a  pro- 
gram which  Is  based  on  knowledge  of  the 
danger  based  on  scientific  research,  and 
a  willingness  of  the  people  of  the  State 
of  California  to  foot  the  bill. 

Knowing  bureaucracy  in  Washington, 
I  can  tell  you  that  under  the  present  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  many  dangerous  smog 
alerts  can  well  occur  in  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  while  California  experts  are 
pleading  their  case  here  in  Washington, 
trj'ing  to  convince  the  bureaucrats  of  the 
merits  of  their  request. 

So  I  say  that  this  legislation  must 
definitely  be  improved.  It  is  good  legisla- 
tion now\  and  I  compliment  the  members 
of  the  committee  for  it,  but  it  can  be 
made  a  lot  better  by  adopting  the  amend- 
ment the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Moss]  will  present  to  this  body. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  certainly  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  California,  but  I  would  also  like  to 
read  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Mann, 
President  of  the  National  Automobile 
Association  that  has  been  alluded  to 
previously  a  few  times.  Indicating  that  he 
is  aware  of  his  problem,  and  this  relates 
to  the  question  of  double  standards,  and 
how  they  recognize  it  as  being  necessary. 

He  said: 

V.  The  one  possible  exception  to  national 
standards  I  referred  to  earlier  has  Its  roots 
in  scientific  considerations. 

The  smog  problem  in  southern  California  Is 
unique  in  its  intensity  and  In  the  number  of 
days  it  is  present.  Unlike  other  areas,  it  has 
a  hot  sun  most  of  the  ye.ir  and  a  topography 
which  Impedes  the  free  flow  of  air  currents 
with  a  consequent  propensity  for  air  t-o  re- 
main motionless. 

Because  of  these  unique  conditions,  para- 
graph (b>  of  section  208  of  S.  780  In  effect 
authorizes,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  and  subject  to  certain  safeguards, 
standards  more  stringent  than  national 
standards.  While  the  automobile  Industry 
would,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  prefer 
a  single  national  standard.  It  recognizes  that 
the  Los  Angeles  smog  problem  is  unique. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  problems  we  all  face  in 
the  futvire  Is  to  keep  the  cost  of  the  auto- 
mobile within  reach  of  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  need  them. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  given  these 
possible  future  contingencies,  the  automobile 
manufacturers  while  prelernng  uniform  na- 
tional standards,  do  not  oppose  the  objectives 
of  paragraph  ( b  )  of  section  208. 

With  difficulty  automobile  manufacturers 
could  "live"  with  two  different  sets  of 
standards. 


I  repeat,  he  makes  the  point  that  with 
difficulty  automobile  manufacturers 
could  live  with  two  different  sets  of 
standards  But  what  we  are  asking.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  we  want  to  have  a  guaran- 
tee and  not  a  promise. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  KXTYKENDALL]. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  Air  Quality  Act 
of  1967  and  urge  its  favorable  consid- 
eration by  the  House 

The  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Staggers],  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
and  his  very  capable  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  SphincehI.  the 
ranking  minority  member,  should  be 
complimented  for  their  energetic  and 
dedicated  efforts  in  studying  and  ana- 
lyzing this  proposal  and  reporting  to  the 
House  the  very  best  bill  possible.  I  con- 
gratulate them  for  their  fine  leadership 
and  for  a  job  well  done. 

As  a  member  of  this  committee  who 
has  spent  many  of  his  working  hours  on 
this  bill  I  have  become  aware  of  the  grav- 
ity of  the  growing  problems  of  air  pol- 
lution and  it  is  time  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  quit  dragging  its  feet  on  this  sub- 
ject and  took  positive  steps  toward 
bringing  about  effective  controls.  With 
the  exception  of  section  208<bi  entitled 
"State  Standards,"  I  think  the  bill  re- 
ported from  the  House  committee  is  an 
excellent  piece  of  legislation  and  I  rec- 
ommend its  adoption.  In  reference  to  this 
particular  section,  I  personally  prefer 
the  version  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  most  important  objective  of  this 
legislation  is  to  insure  that  air  pollution 
problems  will,  in  the  future,  be  controlled 
in  a  systematic  way.  To  this  end,  the  bill 
contains  provisions  Intended  to  insure 
that  control  action  will  be  taken  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  regiorml  nature  of  the 
air  pollution  problem  and  that  sources 
of  air  pollution  will  be  controlled  to  the 
extent  consistent  with  available  knowl- 
edge of  the  adverse  effects  of  pollutants 
on  health  and  welfare  and  with  avail- 
able control  technology.  The  bill  gives 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  the  responsibility  for  defining 
these  standards.  States  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  take  any  action  until  air  qual- 
ity control  regions  have  been  designated 
and  until  there  has  been  an  initial  pub- 
lication of  air  quality  criteria  and  In- 
formation on  control  technology. 

The  bill  does  a  wise  job  of  separating 
static  emission  sources  and  moving  emis- 
sion sources  by  separating  automotive 
exhaust  problems  from  the  remainder  of 
the  pollution  problems.  It  also  meticu- 
lously adheres  to  the  principle  of  local 
responsibihty  by  State  authority  when 
the  pollution  problem  is  totally  within 
one  State  and  regional  authority  when 
the  problem  is  within  more  than  one 
State,  and  national  authority  In  dealing 
with  problems  of  moving  emissions. 

There  are  a  great  many  unanswered 
problems  in  the  area  of  air  pollution. 
This  bill  is  very  attentive  to  the  problem 
of  research  and  development  and  insures 
full  access  to  the  technical  information 
needed  to  evaluate  the  possible  health 
hazards  of  pollutants  in  the  air. 

I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  part  in  the 
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committee's  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation and  I  strongly  urge  its  immediate 
passage. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California,  Mr.  Reinecke. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
authors  of  this  bill.  I  believe  it  is  a  fine 
bill  as  far  as  it  goes.  I  certainly  believe 
it  is  timely  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives did  something  about  air  pollution. 

However,  I  would  like  to  get  right  to 
the  meat  of  the  problem  regarding  the 
California  situation,  and  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  questions  that  the 
auto  industry  has  raised  on  this  partic- 
ular legislation. 

A  picture  was  painted  a  few  moments 
ago  of  the  automobile  industry  that  had 
offered  generously  to  have  two  standards. 
They  admit  they  could  live  with  two 
standards,  it  is  quite  true,  and  yet  who 
else  has  been  lobbying  for  this  particular 
bill  without  the  double  standard,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  you?  None  other  than 
the  automobile  manufacturers. 

I  would  also  have  you  read  page  479  of 
the  hearings,  and  you  will  find  Mr.  Mann 
himself,  before  the  controversy  ever  came 
up,  testified  that  preemption  Is  necessary. 

On  page  497  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell],  asked 
Mr.  Mann  if  he  could  draft  the  language 
of  an  amendment — and  this  he  did. 

So  I  do  not  think  the  manufacturers 
can  disassociate  themselves  from  this 
particular  situation.  I  think  It  is  very 
clear  that  the  beneficiaries  of  the  lan- 
guage as  written  Is  clearly  that  of  the 
manufacturers  association. 

Please  refer  also  to  the  hearings  before 
the  California  Assembly  of  October  5 
where  a  representative  of  the  manufac- 
turers admitted  that  the  Dingell  amend- 
ment was  that  of  the  auto  Industry. 

The  basic  difference  between  this  bill 
and  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  bill 
is  one  word  "may"  or  "shall" — that  the 
Secretary  may  require  a  State  to  hold 
to  the  national  standards  or  whether  he 
shall  after  due  hearings  allow  the  State 
to  enforce  stricter  standards. 

I  lack  confidence  in  any  Secretary.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  personally  do  not  have  that 
confidence  in  an  appointed  ofiQcial.  I  am 
saying  this  on  the  part  of  California 
here  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  say  it 
with  regard  to  any  other  State  at  any 
other  time  in  the  future. 

I  do  not  think  any  appointed  ofBcial 
should  have  the  veto  power  over  the 
health  of  the  citizens  of  any  State  for 
reason  of  political  expediency. 

Another  argument  was  made  regard- 
ing mass  production — that  chaos  would 
come  if  we  destroy  the  concept  of  mass 
production.  This  is  not  quite  the  case  be- 
cause the  automobile  manufacturers 
have  been  complying  with  separate 
standards  for  California  alone  for  the 
last  2  year-,.  The  model  1966  and  1967 
cars  have  been  diflferent  in  California. 
Why  suddenly  is  this  going  to  cause 
chaos  within  the  industry? 

So  far  as  foreign  imports  are  con- 
cerned, they  only  sell  a  tiny  percentage 
of  their  cars  in  California  and  yet  they 
are  not  objecting  at  all  to  the  California 
standard.s. 


General  Motors  admitted  they  were 
perfectly  willing  to  provide  emission  ex- 
haust controls  for  cars  delivered  to 
Ontario,  Canada. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  if  we  were  talking 
of  the  days  when  a  person  could  buy  a 
Ford  in  any  color  he  wanted  as  long  as 
it  was  black  that  maybe  that  is  a  good 
argument.  There  are  so  many  options 
and  parts  of  cars  that  can  be  put  on 
cars  today  that  adding  one  more  device 
with  over  800,000  new  cars  being  built 
every  year  is  not  going  to  destroy  or 
cause  chaos  within  the  industry. 

The  Secretary  himself  admitted  he  did 
not  have  the  experience  and  needed  a 
great  deal  more  information  before 
standards  could  be  set. 

In  his  testimony  on  page  234,  Dr. 
Stewart  admitted  there  were  no  stand- 
ards on  carbon  monoxide  and  there  were 
no  standards  on  hydrocarbons. 

So  how  in  the  world  is  the  Secretary 
going  to  be  well  advised,  to  take  Cali- 
fornia standards,  or  to  go  further,  when 
they  have  not  even  provided  for  the  first 
standards  of  their  own? 

I  should  qualify  that  because  they  have 
provided  for  the  first  standards — they 
have  copied  California.  Now  they  are 
asking  the  omnipotent  and  omniscient 
Secretary  to  know  what  is  good  for  Cali- 
fornia by  developing  new  standards  in 
industry. 

California  has  been  in  this  field  doing 
research  for  years.  We  have  spent  sev- 
eral hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on 
automobile  exhaust  research  and  imple- 
mentation. We  are  oldtimers  in  the  field. 

Yet  the  Secretary'  is  supposed  to  know 
what  is  good  for  us. 

I  have  one  final  comment  to  make  re- 
garding double  and  bureaucratic  stand- 
ards referred  to  by  my  friend  from  Mich- 
igan. I  wonder  also  If  he  intends  to  do 
away  with  the  State  government  in  mat- 
ters that  duplicate  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

So  I  could  go  on,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  make  also  a  few  comments 
as  to  just  what  is  happening  in  Cali- 
fornia. If  the  bill  remains  as  it  is  pres- 
ently written,  California,  whose  stand- 
ards go  substantially  beyond  the  present 
standards — while  not  being  enforced  to- 
day, will  be  forced  to  cancel  the  plans  to 
improve  on  hydrocarbon  content  of  275 
to  180  in  1970  to  100  in  1975.  We  will  be 
forced  to  cancel  plans  to  reduce  carbon 
monoxide  to  1  percent  in  1970  and  one- 
half  of  1  percent  in  1975.  We  will  cancel 
the  order  that  all  trucks  in  1969  be 
equipped  properly.  And  on  until  the  en- 
tire 20-year  effort  of  California  is 
ground  to  a  halt, 

Regarding  mass  production.  Today's 
auto  is  built  of  mass  produced  parts  and 
custom  assembly  by  means  of  computer- 
ized material  control  systems.  There  are 
millions  of  combinations  of  any  given 
model  when  we  consider  engines,  trans- 
missions, power  steering,  power  brakes, 
colors,  interiors,  air  conditioning,  and 
so  forth,  not  even  bothering  with  the  ac- 
cessory options.  Yet  the  manufacturers 
will  make  one  of  any  one  of  these  with  no 
question.  Why  then  should  the  exhaust 
reduction  equipment  turn  the  industry 
into  chaos? 

All  California  wants  is  the  right  to  go 


beyond  the  national  standards — at  no 
cost  to  anyone  outside  of  California.  We 
ask  no  exemption — only  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Lipscomb]. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
that  this  seems  like  "California  Day," 
and  I  realize  that  Californians  are  oc- 
cupying a  great  deal  of  the  time  in  this 
debate.  Perhaps  we  may  be  repeating  on 
a  point  which  is  very  vital  to  our  State 
and,  we  feel,  to  our  Nation.  We  are  at- 
tempting to  tell  the  House  that  we  are 
not  only  here  to  protect  California,  but 
we  are  here  trying  to  protect  our  Nation 
from  the  threat  of  smog  and  polluted  air. 

I  believe  that  under  the  leadership  of 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Staggers],  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Springer],  the  committee  has 
done  a  fine  job  in  reporting  out  S.  780. 
It  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  certainly  believe 
that  the  Nation  will  benefit  by  their  ac- 
tion. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  air  pol- 
lution has  become  a  problem  of  critical 
proportions  and  a  threat  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  our  Nation  and  its  citi- 
zens. 

The  air  we  breathe  is  being  polluted  at 
a  rapidly  increasing  rate.  It  is  vital  that 
the  various  levels  of  government,  Feder- 
al, State,  local,  and  private  Industry  and 
the  people  generally  join  in  a  concerted 
effort  to  work  toward  eliminating  this 
menace. 

Representing  as  I  do  the  24th  District 
of  California  which  is  located  in  the  Los 
Angeles  basin  and  having  lived  In  the 
area  most  all  of  my  life  I  can  certainly 
vouch  for  the  seriousness  of  air  pollu- 
tion to  us. 

Just  over  recent  weeks  air  pollution  in 
the  basin  has  been  at  a  very  dangerous 
level.  Literally  hundreds  of  residents  of 
my  district  have  written  to  me  to  ex- 
press their  views  on  the  urgency  of  the 
smog  problem  and  the  need  to  move 
ahead  to  strengthen  the  air  pollution 
control  program. 

The  proposed  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967, 
S.  780.  before  the  House  today  basically 
represents  a  significant  step  forward  to- 
ward formulating  needed  policies  and 
procedures  to  deal  with  air  pollution. 

But  it  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to 
the  State  of  California  and  the  congres- 
sional district  I  represent  that  section 
208<bi  of  the  bill,  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, designed  to  permit  California  to 
move  ahead  without  undue  restraint  in 
setting  higher  emission  standards  than 
the  Federal  auto  emission  standards,  has 
been  so  revised  that  it  would  take  away 
part  of  the  tools  we  so  sorely  need  to 
move  ahead  aggressively  in  providing 
adequately  for  the  protection  of  Califor- 
nia, which  it  is  recognized  has  a  special 
problem. 

The  State  of  California  pioneered  air 
pollution  control  work,  in  establishing 
and  enforcing  standards  of  air  piirity. 
Our  legislature  in  1959  enacted  the  first 
motor  vehicle  emission  standards.  Under 
this  and  subsequent  legislation,  today  7.8 
million  California  vehicles  are  already 
equipped  with  smog-control  systems. 
These  systems  every  day  are  keeping 
2,300  tons  of  toxic  carbon  monoxide  and 
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550,000  gallons  of  unburned  gasoline 
from  seeping  into  the  air  which  residents 
of  California  breathe. 

We  have  already  set  the  standards  for 
the  1970  model  cars  and  industry  repre- 
sentatives have  stated  they  are  prepared 
to  meet  those  standards. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  section  208 
lb)  was  modified  by  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  In  a 
way  which  could  potentially  seriously  af- 
fect California  efforts. 

As  pointed  out  in  a  letter  sent  to  the 
entire  membership  of  the  House  earlier 
this  week,  signed  by  Representative  Cecil 
King,  chairman  of  the  California  con- 
gressional delegation,  and  myself,  this 
action  could  have  serious  effects  on  the 
California  smog  program. 

Our  current  inspection  requirements 
for  certification  of  new  cars  for  sale  in 
the  State  would  be  wiped  out. 

The  State's  requirements  that  1969- 
model  gasoline  powered  trucks  and  buses 
be  equipped  with  emission  control  sys- 
tems would  be  nullified  unless  the  Fed- 
eral Government  OK'd  them. 

Evaporation  loss  controls,  established 
by  California  in  1965  for  adoption  in  1970 
models,  could  not  take  effect  without  the 
consent  of  HEW. 

Also,  State  .standards  already  set  to 
require  more  effective  controls  of  hydro- 
carbon and  carbon  monoxide  emissions 
by  1970  would  be  threatened — since  there 
are  no  comparable  Federal  requirements 

California  has  been  fighting  air  pol- 
lution for  a  long  time.  We  have  been 
leading  the  Nation  in  taking  steps  to 
solve  the  problem.  Our  health  authorities 
see  the  need  for  air  standards  in  Cali- 
fornia far  in  excess  of  those  that  may  be 
acceptable  on  a  national  basis.  Why  place 
the  damper  of  national  conformity  on 
our  local  and  State  air  pollution  work 
when  it  is  so  \iUl  to  the  health  and  safety 
of  our  California  citizens? 

It  cannot  be  overemphasized  that  Cali- 
fornia seeks  the  waiver  from  national 
standards  not  to  do  less  toward  dealing 
with  air  pollution,  but  because  we  want 
to  do  more.  Unfortunately  it  appears  this 
work  could  be  seriously  hampered  by 
needless  delays  and  roadblocks  under 
the  legislation  as  written  preempting  the 
field  of  establishing  emission  standards 
for  the  Federal  Government. 

I  think  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
various  Government  departments  and 
agencies,  in  their  comments  as  printed  in 
House  Report  No.  728  on  S.  780,  do  not 
interpose  objection  to  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  containing  the  waiver  to 
California  of  the  general  Federal  emis- 
sions standards  In  order  that  California 
might  set  higher  standards.  Some  agen- 
cies in  fact  state  that  they  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  one  reservation  interposed  by  an 
agency  as  printed  in  House  Report  No. 
728  is  by  the  Department  of  State  which 
sees  the  California  waiver,  of  all  things, 
as  resulting  ultimately  in  discrimination 
against  imported  automobiles  and  says  it 
would  cause  "grave  trade  complications." 
The  Department  goes  on  to  state  that  in 
the  event  a  waiver  provision  is  retained 
In  the  bill  it  should  be  modified  as  sug- 
gested by  Thomas  C.  Mann,  president  of 
the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Associa- 


tion, whose  suggested  approach  for  a 
provision  Is  now  embodied  In  the  bill. 
The  Department  of  State  indicates  that 
while  it  had  not  been  asked  to  comment 
on  S.  780,  it  had  heard  from  foreign  em- 
bassies and  representatives  of  American 
importers  about  the  matter. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  highly  disturbing 
for  the  State  Department  to  place  the 
interests  of  foreign  car  manufacturers 
above  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  citi- 
zens of  California,  which  is  alter  all  the 
reason  for  the  proposal  to  allow  Cali- 
fornia to  set  its  own  higher  standards. 

An  amendment  will  be  proposed  at  the 
appropriate  time  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  frcm  California  FMr.  Moss] 
to  allow  California  to  set  auto  emission 
standards  higher  than  the  general  Fed- 
eral standards  in  line  with  the  provi- 
sion contained  in  S.  780  as  passed  unani- 
mously by  the  other  body.  I  respectfully 
ask  that  the  amendment  receive  the  sup- 
port of  the  House. 

California  has  devoted  untold  effort 
and  has  spent  many  millions  of  dollars 
to  help  control  air  pollution  and  protect 
our  citizens.  Help  us  to  see  that  urmeces- 
sary  restraints  are  not  imposed  which 
could  impede  this  vital  work.  California's 
accomplishments  have  and  certainly  will 
continue  to  be  of  benefit  throughout  the 
Nation  toward  protecting  all  our  people 
from  air  pollution. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
foreign  automobiles  that  come  into  Call-, 
fornia,  such  as  the  Volkswagen,  Fiat. 
Volvo,  and  others,  are  complying  with 
the  California  law  and  are  InstalUng 
these  devices  in  order  to  get  into  the 
California  market? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Because  of  the  effec- 
tive administration  of  our  California 
laws,  foreign  automobile  manufacturers 
are  cooperating  with  our  State,  and  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  the 
placement  of  smog  devices  on  automo- 
biles coming  into  the  State. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  And  they  are  anxious 
to  cooperate  with  the  State? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Yes,  for  California  is 
a  large  market. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hosmer]. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
pose this  debate  thus  far.  If  it  were  in 
a  courtroom,  might  be  entitled,  "The 
People  of  the  State  of  California  versus 
Ford.  General  Motors,  and  American 
Motors,"  because  actually  this  issue  is 
between  the  20  million  people  of  the 
State  of  California  and  these  three  giant 
corporations.  To  give  an  idea  of  what  20 
million  people  amounts  to,  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  world  have  a  smaller 
population.  Our  gigantic  neighbor  to  the 
north.  Canada,  has  20  million  people, 
just  like  the  State  of  California  has  20 
million  people.  Both  are  large  and  Im- 
portant societies. 

What  Is  this  issue  between  these  20 
million  Californians  and  the  three  cor- 
porations? It  Is  simply  whether,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Harvey] 


so  well  pointed  out,  these  corporations  go 
before  one  regulatory  body  or  two  In 
connection  with  the  control  of  emisslona 
from  automobiles. 

Put  another  way,  the  issue  Is  whether 
California  can  act  responsibly,  as  it  has 
in  the  past,  to  protect  its  people  and  their 
lives  and  their  health,  or  whether  Cali- 
fornia is  going  to  have  to  go,  as  some- 
body said,  hat  In  hand,  alongside  these 
three  corporations,  up  to  a  department  In 
Washington  and  beg  and  plead  for  the 
opportunity  to  try  to  protect  its  citizens. 

Believe  me,  this  smog  problem  is  an 
avalanche  of  trouble.  Imagine  any  one 
of  the  States  with  a  gigantic  river  raging 
all  the  way  up  to  its  banks.  The  people 
of  the  State  want  to  keep  this  flood  in- 
side the  banks  from  destroying  them. 
They  want  to  put  sandbags  on  top  of  the 
bank,  but  there  Is  a  law  that  says,  "No. 
you  cannot  do  that.  You  have  to  go  to 
Washington  and  get  permission  to  stop 
this  flood."  This  avalanche  of  smog  ^ 
exactly  that  kind  of  situation. 

We  carmot  see  this  stuff,  but  it  can 
see  and  feel  us,  and  it  can  burn  our  eyes, 
and  can  put  disease  in  our  lungs  and  can 
shorten  our  lives.  We  do  not  want  to  have 
to  go  pleading  to  Washington  in  the 
midst  of  a  crisis  to  stanch  this  ava- 
lanche. 

Believe  me,  I  think  any  one  of  our 
States  certainly  ought  to  be  able  to  pro- 
tect its  people  in  that  kind  of  situation. 
I  do  not  think  any  one  of  these  three 
gigantic  corporations  has  any  right,  nat- 
ural or  otherwise,  to  peddle  a  product  In 
any  part  of  this  country,  in  any  single 
State,  that  can  cause  consequences  that 
these  automobiles  are  causing  under  the 
vers'  unique  meteorological  and  geo- 
graphical conditions  in  California  that 
trap  these  poisons  close  to  the  ground  in 
the  air  that  people  must  breathe.  We 
have  to  give  the  people  in  California  the 
right  to  protect  themselves.  This  is  the 
only  way  to  do  it. 

Why  does  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Harvey]  say  these  three  gi- 
gantic corporations  should  not  have  to 
go  before  two  regulatory  bodies?  He 
says  they  should  just  go  to  one.  He  says 
this  is  because  the  subject  Involved  is  one 
of  scientific  complexity  and  diflBculty  of 
Interpretation.  He  says  that  Is  why. 

Let  nobody  kid  us.  Scientific  Inter- 
pretations are  as  easy  to  make  in  Cali- 
fornia as  in  Washington,  and  In  this 
situation  they  should  be  made  in  both 
plsices. 

These  three  corporations  are  the  same 
ones  who  are  constantly  down  here  in 
Washington  arguing  with  the  Govern- 
ment about  safety  standards  in  their 
automobiles.  It  is  almost  certain,  if  we 
give  them  the  opportunity  and  the 
privilege  to  come  only  to  Washington  on 
this  smog  issue  they  wUl  gum  it  up,  they 
will  get  into  hassles  about  smog  devices, 
they  will  fog  it  up  and  slow  it  down,  and 
the  people  in  California  will  not  be  pro- 
tected. 

Give  us  the  chance  to  protect  our  peo- 
ple. Support  the  amendment  that  will 
be  offered  permlttLng  California  to  es- 
tablish the  higher  standards  applicable 
to  automobile  emissions  that  it  needs. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
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the     gentleman     from     Florida      [Mr. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  for  his 
leadership  in  this  field,  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  as 
well  as  all  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  think  all  of  the  Members  have  tried 
to  approach  this  subject  in  a  realistic 
way,  to  find  a  solution  which  is  the  best 
way  not  just  for  one  State  but  for  all  the 
States.  I  think  we  have  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  present  Federal  standards 
are  as  high  as  the  standards  for  the  State 
of  California.  They  are  exactly  the  same. 

I  do  not  want  the  people  in  Florida  to 
have  automobDes  coming  into  my  Stat« 
with  lesser  standards  than  cars  going 
into  California.  I  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  will,  if  this  bill  is  enacted 
as  approved  by  the  committee. 

I  do  not  believe  that  New  York  State 
should  have  cars  going  into  New  York 
with  any  less  stringent  requirements  than 
for  those  going  into  California.  Under 
this  law  that  would  not  happen. 

I  believe  that  California  has  done  a 
magnificent  job.  I  do  not  deny  that.  They 
have  had  some  leadership,  because  they 
had  a  more  acute  problem  at  the  time. 

Now  we  have  taken  action.  The  Fed- 
eral law  has  been  enacted  only  since 
1963,  and  only  since  1965  have  we  had 
Federal  emission  standards  for  auto- 
mobiles. 

What  we  are  doing  is  mo\ing  this 
whole  Nation  toward  higher  and  safer 
standards.  California  can  give  advice. 
That  will  be  most  helpful.  I  am  sure  the 
Secretary  will  use  that  advice. 

I  want  high  standards  set  for  every 
car  in  the  country. 

What  about  the  cars  that  go  into 
California?  California  is  a  great  tourist 
State.  Millions  of  Americans  go  there. 
Do  we  not  want  those  cars  to  have  just 
as  high  standards  as  the  cars  there? 
They  are  going  to  be  there  perhaps  a 
month  at  a  time. 

I  remember  when  we  all  descended  on 
Los  Angeles,  thousands  of  people,  dur- 
ing a  convention  there  not  too  long  ago. 
Every  one  of  those  cars  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  emit  air  pollution  any  worse 
than  those  in  California. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  get  at 
that  problem. 

We  want  California  to  participate  and 
to  help,  and  to  help  set  standards.  This 
is  the  way  we  designed  the  legislation. 
We  want  every  State  to  have  the  same 
protection  as  California.  This  Is  what 
we  plan.  That  is  what  the  legislation  is 
desiv^ned  for. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Moss] . 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  want  to  say  to  my  most 
eloquent  friend  from  Florida  that  his 
concern  for  us  in  California  is  deeply 
appreciated,  and  reciprocated. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  We  Floridians 
must  have  concern  for  Californlans. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Would  the  gentleman  In- 
form the  members  of  the  Committee 
where  the  Initiative  for  the  present 
standards  originated?  Is  it  not  true  that 


the  present  standards,  which  the  gentle- 
man has  characterized  as  being  high  na- 
tional standards,  without  the  pioneering 
of  California  and  the  technology  of  CaU- 
fornia  would  not  be  so  high  nor  so  uni- 
form? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  If  the  gentle- 
man wUl  permit  me  to  answer,  I  would 
agree  with  the  gentleman.  This  Is  cer- 
tainly true.  As  a  result  of  that,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  our  committee  passed 
legislation  in  1965. 

We  are  now  moving  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem of  air  pollution.  The  Secretary  has 
used  the  experience  California  has  had. 
We  would  expect  him  to.  We  would  ex- 
pect him  still  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

We  have  the  high  standards  which, 
as  the  gentleman  says,  may  have  been 
developed  in  part  by  California. 

Surely  the  gentleman  knows  we  have 
now  taken  action  on  the  national 
scene  because  of  the  interstate  com- 
plexion of  the  auto  industry.  We  have 
gotten  beyond  just  one  State.  Surely  the 
gentleman  would  want  to  protect  all  the 
States  just  as  much  as  he  would  want  to 
protect  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, I  certainly  wnnt  to  insure  the  prog- 
ress which  has  been  characterized  be- 
cause of  the  leadership  of  California,  by 
preserving  its  role  of  leadership  and  not 
tying  its  hands  through  a  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  Certainly  the  role  in  experi- 
mentation, if  that  is  desired,  can  con- 
tinue. There  is  nothing  to  stop  that.  We 
would  welcome  it. 

Mr.  HOSMER  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  first,  insofar  as  the  tourist 
cars  are  concerned,  those  come  out  to 
about  5  percent  of  the  vehicles  on  the 
road.  If  we  can  clean  up  95  percent  of 
the  cars,  we  will  get  rid  of  the  smog 
problem. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  hope,  If  the 
gentleman  will  permit  me 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  am  trying  to  tell  the 
gentleman 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  not  be  provincial  and 
just  say  that  you  want  to  clean  up  95 
percent  of  the  cars  which  you  have  in 
your  State.  I  hope  you  will  have  consid- 
eration for  the  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  American  public  so  as  to 
let  us  have  just  as  high  standards  as 
California  has.  That  is  what  this  com- 
mittee wants. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  And  that  is 
what  we  want  to  insist  upon.  Yes;  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
am  trying  to  tell  the  gentleman,  but  you 
do  not  seem  to  understand  how  smog 
occurs.  What  comes  out  of  the  automo- 
bile and  its  consequences  depends  upon 
the  meteorology  and  the  geography  of 
location.  It  is  one  thing  in  Florida  as  a 
consequence  but  quite  a  different  thing 


In  California.  Certainly  we  do  not  want 
you  to  have  any  less  delightful  air  than 
we  have  in  California. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  But  in  order  to  accom- 
plish that  end,  there  must  be  very  much 
stricter  control  of  the  emissions  from 
vehicles  in  California  than  in  Florida. 
The  gentleman  will  certainly  grant  that. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  will  not 
agree  to  that.  It  may  be  more  of  a  prob- 
lem there  because  of  your  air  inversion. 
I  agree  with  that.  But  I  do  not  believe 
emission  should  be  allowed  to  be  any 
higher  in  Florida  than  in  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  You  do  not  have  the 
same  problem  and  do  not  require  the 
same  answer. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  We  may  have 
the  problem  here  in  Washington,  also. 
In  the  summertime,  as  you  go  along  Rock 
Creek  Park  and  on  14th  Street,  there  is  a 
problem.  I  have  felt  the  smog  at  times. 
I  can  understand  the  position  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  but  all  we  are 
trying  to  do  Is  set  higher  standards  for 
all  of  our  Nation.  The  Congress  should 
do  no  less. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Yes.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
automobile  manufacturers  say  that  they 
can  make  a  car  which  will  produce  less 
emission  for  California  and  make  one  for 
the  rest  of  the  country  which  produces 
80  parts  per  million.  Is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  That  is  the 
basis. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Why  not  do  this  by  hav- 
ing them  make  the  car  that  is  good  for 
California  for  the  whole  country? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  that  is  exactly  what  the 
committee  is  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  HAYS.  No,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  The  gentle- 
man does  not  understand,  then. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes.  I  ujiderstand  only  too 
well. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Let  me  tell 
the  gentleman  he  does  not  understand 
the  Intent  of  the  committee,  because  what 
we  have  said  is  we  want  the  high  stand- 
ards set  for  all  of  the  Nation  so  that  the 
cars  in  Ohio  will  have  no  greater  emis- 
sion of  air  pollution  In  your  State  or  my 
State  of  Florida  than  they  have  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
now? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  And  the  pres- 
ent standards  are  now  the  same.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  But  they  can  make  one 
with  lower  emission  than  275  parts  per 
million. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  That  is  right. 
And  it  will  be  required  by  the  Depart- 
ment. I  have  already  discussed  it  with 
them.  They  say  these  standards  will  be 
changed. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Why  do  you  say  they  will 
require  that?  It  is  the  same  silly  outfit 
that  tested  those  seat  belts  where  you 
break  your  neck  and  they  put  It  on  your 
car.  I  tell  my  dealer,  if  it  is  on  my  car, 
"Take  it  back.  I  do  not  want  it." 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  This  is  a  dif- 
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ferent  department  entirely.  This  is  the 
department  which  is  set  up  for  it.  What 
we  are  trying  to  do  simply  is  set  national 
standards  where  every  American  car  will 
not  pollute  the  air  any  more  than  any 
other  American's  car.  That  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  want  to  say  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  you  do  not  need  the 
extra  emission  control.  One  of  them  is 
Florida.  You  do  not  want  yom-  Florida 
people  to  have  to  buy  devices  that  are 
necessary  in  California,  unnecessary  in 
Florida,  and  pay  extra  for  them.  They  are 
not  needed  in  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Let  me  an- 
swer the  gentleman  by  saying  the  gen- 
tleman is  somewhat  presumptuous  in 
saying  that  we  do  not  want  to  have  our 
cars  emit  as  little  pollution  as  any  other 
State.  I  think  Americans  all  over  the 
country  are  so  conscious  now  of  air  pol- 
lution that  tliey  are  ready  to  attack  the 
problem. 

We  have  already  passed  the  law  in 
1963  and  In  1965,  and  this  is  simply  an 
extension,  and  it  is  to  be  nationwide,  and 
not  just  to  apply  for  the  purpose  of  one 
State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
>1eld  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Tunney]. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  much  in  favor  of  the  Air  Quality 
Act,  so  long  as  it  contains  an  amend- 
ment giving  California  the  right  to  set 
its  own  auto  emission  standards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Air  Quality  Act 
which  we  are  considering  today  amends 
the  Clean  Air  Act  to  provide  for  planning 
grants  to  air  pollution  control  agencies, 
to  expand  research  provisions  relating 
to  fuels  and  vehicles,  to  provide  for  In- 
terstate air  pollution  control  agencies  or 
commissions,  and  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  air  quality  standards. 

The  Congress,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  Industries,  have  only  recently 
begun  to  show  their  concern  and  aware- 
ness of  the  problem  of  air  pollution  In 
the  face  of  the  ever-increasing  outcry  of 
pubhc  dissatisfaction.  We  have  acted 
slowly  and  the  bill  before  us  today  is  at 
least  an  important  first  step  in  the  fight 
against  air  pollution. 

However,  the  Air  Quality  Act,  as  re- 
ported out  of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  contains 
a  major  flaw  which  I  hope  we  will  act  to 
correct  today. 

The  Senate-passed  bill  exempts  Cah- 
fomia  from  the  proposed  auto  emission 
provision.  The  House  bill,  however,  would 
prohibit  California  from  adopting  auto 
emission  standards  more  stringent  than 
the  proposed  Federal  standards  despite 

the  fact  that  we  have  an  air  pollution 
problem    of    different   magnitude    than 

other  States. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  past  few  years  have 

witnessed  a  rise  in  concern  over  State 

and  local  responsibility.  California  has 

made  some  progress  in  an  attempt  to 

solve  the  serious  problems  of  air  pollution 


and  environmental  quality  control.  It  is 
significant  to  note  that  the  Federal 
standards  proposed  under  the  Air  Qual- 
ity Act  are  modeled  after  those  in  effect 
In  California  in  1966  and  were  not  then 
satisfactory  to  our  needs.  It  would  be 
ironic  to  tell  the  people  of  California  and 
those  of  other  States  that  they  cannot 
wage  a  better  and  more  effective  battle 
against  air  pollution  than  the  Federal 
Government.  This  is  especially  true  since 
the  results  of  California's  research  and 
past  experience  have  contributed  so 
much  to  the  formulation  of  the  Air  Qual- 
ity Act  which  we  are  now  considering. 
Cahfornia  should  not  be  penaUzed  for 
Its  accomplishments. 

California  has  already  outgrown  the 
proposed  Federal  regulations  and  should 
be  allowed  to  progress  according  to  Its 
needs.  We  are  facing  a  serious  and 
spreading  smog  problem,  primarily 
caused  by  motor  vehicle  emissions.  In 
1965,  for  example,  California  had  11.1 
million  registered  vehicles  and  18.4  mil- 
lion people,  two  cars  for  every  three  peo- 
ple. There  are  2,000  additional  new  motor 
vehicles  per  day  registered  in  California. 
My  district,  consisting  of  Riverside  and 
Imperial  Counties,  was  relatively  smog 
free  until  just  a  few  years  ago.  Now  a 
good  portion  of  my  district  Is  covered  by 
an  ever-increasing  smog  haze.  How  can  I 
tell  my  constituents  that  the  State  can- 
not move  rapidly  to  correct  this  problem 
because  the  Federal  Government  must 
first  catch  up?  To  a  people  threatened  by 
the  health  and  other  dangers  of  air  pol- 
lution, this  is  too  much  to  ask. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  preemption  of 
California,  allowing  the  State  to  set  more 
stringent  air  pollution  standards,  would 
work  a  hardship  on  the  auto  Industry. 
However,  the  opposite  choice  is  to  ask 
the  people  of  California  to  bear  the 
hardship  of  air  pollution  and  mark  time 
imtil  the  Federal  Government  is  ready 
to  move  ahead.  The  choice  that  the 
Congress  makes  will  have  a  long-range 
effect  on  encouraging  future  State  and 
local  responsibility.  California  did  not 
rely  on  the  Federal  Government  In  fight- 
ing air  pollution.  I  would  have  hoped 
that  the  Air  Quality  Act  would  have 
stronger  controls  than  those  proposed 
in  the  bill  we  are  considering.  However, 
the  least  we  can  do  now  is  to  allow  a 
State  to  move  ahead  with  more  stringent 
and  effective  standards.  I  am  sure  that 
other  regions  and  States  will  be  faced 
with  a  similar  problem  soon  and  I  urge 
the  House  to  amend  the  bill  now  to 
allow  California  to  move  ahead  with  Its 
fight  against  air  pollution  and  protect 
the  health  and  welfare  of  its  people. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
MinishI. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chai.nan.  I  rise  to 
u'  pe  the  passage  of  the  Air  Quality  Act 
of  1967.  In  my  judgment,  this  is  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  importance  and  urgency. 
This  measure  will  pave  the  way  for  a  con- 
certed and  systematic  attack  on  air  pol- 
lution throughout  the  United  States. 

The  district  which  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  is  located  in  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's major  metropolitan  areas  and  I 
am,  therefoie  keenly  aware  of  the  extent 
of  the  pollution  menace.  However,  let  me 


hasten  to  point  out  that  there  is  no  single 
urban  area  in  the  United  States  today 
free  from  the  growing  threat  of  air  pol- 
lution. 

I  have  been  continually  concerned 
with  this  serious  situation  during  my 
service  in  the  Congress.  The  enactment 
of  the  initial  Clean  Air  Act  in  1963  dur- 
ing my  first  year  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  most  gratifying  to  me,  as 
were  the  strengthening  amendments  ap- 
proved in  1965  and  1966.  Today,  I  am 
pleased  to  vote  for  the  Air  Quality  Act 
of  1967,  which  augments  and  imple- 
ments the  original  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  now  have  definitive 
evidence  linldng  air  pollution  to  the  ag- 
gravation of  disorders  of  the  respira- 
tory system  such  as  asthma,  bronchitis, 
and  emphysema.  In  addition,  m^ny 
otherwise  healthy  persons  are  troubled 
by  coughs,  throat  Irritations,  and  head- 
aches as  a  result  of  air  pollution.  These 
dangers,  not  to  mention  the  effect  on 
mans  natural  environment,  are  well  doc- 
umented. On  the  other  hand,  knowledge 
of  how  to  combat  air  pollution  is  far 
from  adequate. 

The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  provides 
for  extensive  new  research  efforts  to  de- 
velop methods  and  techniques  for  elim- 
inating pollutants  from  our  atmosphere. 
It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  continue  current  air  pollution 
research  and  adds  authority  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  establish  various  technical  ad- 
visory committees  to  assist  him  in  ad- 
ministering and  planning  his  future  re- 
search program. 

More  specifically,  the  legislation  directs 
the  Secretary  to  conduct  studies  into  the 
problem  of  controlling  emissions  from 
aircraft,  to  make  grants  to  State  air  pol- 
lution control  agencies  for  the  develop- 
ment of  inspection  and  testing  facilities 
to  combat  pollution  caused  by  motor  ve- 
hicles, and  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  national  emission  standards 
for  stationary  sources  of  air  pollution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  Congress 
will  acknowledge  the  seriousness  of  the 
bAv  pollution  problem  by  passing  the  Air 
Quality  Control  Act  of  1967.  The  need  is 
evident.  The  issue  is  clear.  The  health  of 
our  people  and  our  environment  is  at 
stake.  Without  this  bill,  the  future  is 
bleak  indeed.  In  the  next  10  years  alone, 
we  will  have  one-third  more  motor  ve- 
hicles on  our  highways,  our  Industrial 
production  will  double,  and  the  popula- 
tion in  our  urban  centers  will  increase  by 
30  percent.  If  we  wait,  in  the  words  of 
President  Johnson,  "We  will  have  lost  the 
battle  for  clean  air."  The  time  to  act  is 
now. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     [Mr. 

ElLBERGl. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  we  have  heard  the 
harmful  effects  of  air  pollution  discussed 
many  t'mes.  A  repetition  of  the  facts, 
however,  does  not  dilute  their  signifi- 
cance. Nor  does  a  repetition  of  the  facts 
add  to  our  knowiedge  about  the  causes 
of  air  pollution.  We  must  continue  and 
expand  our  research  efforts  to  establish 
effective  remedies. 
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President  Johnson  had  this  problem 
well  in  mind  when  he  said: 

Many  sources  of  air  pollution  cannot  be 
economically  or  elTectlvely  controlled  by  our 
present  technology.  The  sheer  number  of 
motor  vehicles  may.  within  a  decade  or  two. 
defy  the  best  pollution  control  methods  we 
can  develop.  If  this  proves  true,  surely  we 
cannot  continue  to  use  the  type  of  Internal 
combustion  engine  now  in  service.  New  types 
of  Internal  combustion  engines — or  Indeed 
new  propulsion  systems— may  be  required. 
Alrcrift  engine  exhausts  are  also  becoming 
significant  pollution  problems.  Sulfur  com- 
pounds— created  wherever  coal  or  oil  is 
burned — threaten  the  environment  of  almost 
every  city  and  town  in  America. 

The  President  has  said,  and  I  repeat, 
"threaten  the  environment  of  almost 
every  city  and  town  in  America."  This 
is  not  a  problem  of  one  area  or  even 
several.  This  is  not  even  an  urban  prob- 
lem as  opposed  to  suburban,  exurban  or 
rural.  This  is  a  universal  problem  in  our 
Nation,  solutions  to  which  must  cross 
city,  county,  and  State  lines  as  the  pollut- 
ants themselves  do. 

The  health  or  economic  implications 
of  a  solution  to  this  problem  are  of  tre- 
mendous importance.  We  cannot  afford 
to  jeopardize  the  vast  resources  that  have 
been  invested  by  industry  thus  far.  But 
neither  can  we  afford  to  ignore  the  health 
of  millions  of  Americans.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
is  to  be  commended  for  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  the  complex  problems  in- 
volved in  drafting  this  legislation,  and  in 
carrying  out  the  President's  recommen- 
dations. I  strongly  urge  the  passage  of 
the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  support  of  S. 
780.  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967. 

The  Air  Quality  Act  is  a  vital  part  of 
the  comprehensive  national  effort  to 
control  and  abate  air  pollution  which 
began  with  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963. 
The  Clean  Air  Act  was  amended  once  in 
1965,  and  is  being  amended  today 
through  the  new  Air  Quality  Act. 

The  need  for  Federal  legislation  in  the 
air  pollution  field  is  well  documented. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  air  pollution 
Is  a  threat  to  the  health  of  the  American 
people.  For  example,  there  Is  a  direct 
association  between  air  pollution  and  ex- 
cess mortality  during  periods  of  un- 
usually severe  air  pollution,  and  there  is 
a  direct  relationship  between  the  inci- 
dence of  many  diseases  and  air  pollution 
experienced  by  large  population  groups 
over  a  period  of  time.  In  addition,  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  laboratory  evidence 
gathered  from  experiments  on  animals 
which  demonstrates  the  harm  caused  by 
air  pollution.  But  while  public  health  is 
our  primary  concern,  air  pollution  also 
has  a  serious  economic  impact;  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  effects  of  air  pollution 
result  in  a  loss  of  over  $11  billion  a  year. 

The  need  for  this  bill,  therefore,  is 
obvious.    There   is   no   reason    why   we 


should  continue  to  breathe  polluted  air. 
A  nation  which  can  send  a  rocket  to  the 
moon  Ls  certainly  capable  of  cleaning 
the  air  it  breathes  on  earth. 

This  bill  would  be  an  important  step 
forward  in  the  battle  to  clean  our  air 
here  on  earth.  It  would  direct  the  States 
to  deal  with  air  pollution  problems  with- 
in air  quality  control  regions  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  thus  would  focus  con- 
trol efforts  on  specific  problem  areas. 
In  addition,  the  Secretary  would  be  di- 
rected to  establish  air  quality  criteria 
and  to  provide  Information  on  the  avail- 
able air  pollution  control  techniques. 

Once  these  regions  were  delineated, 
the  criteria  established,  and  information 
on  the  control  techniques  made  available, 
it  would  be  up  to  the  States  to  establish 
air  quality  standards  and  adopt  a  plan 
for  their  enforcement  and  implementa- 
tion. The  Federal  Government  would  be 
empowered  to  initiate  action  to  insure 
setting  and  enforcement  of  standards 
only  if  a  State  failed  to  take  reasonable 
action  to  achieve  compliance. 

A  major  section  of  this  bill  requires 
the  Secretary  to  initiate  a  program  of 
researcli  and  training.  This  Is  necessary 
because  no  single  State  has  facilities  or 
resources  to  carry  out  a  comprehensive 
research  effort.  It  is  important,  however, 
that  the  benefits  of  this  research  pro- 
gram be  made  available  to  State  and 
local  agencies;  this  is  provided  for  in  the 
bill. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  a  strong  re- 
gional approach  to  fighting  air  pollution, 
an  approach  which  recognizes  the  fact 
that  air  pollution  does  not  respect  State 
or  local  boundaries.  Interstate  air  qual- 
ity agencies  or  commissions  are  encour- 
aged under  the  act.  and  the  Federal 
Government  will  pay  up  to  100  percent 
of  the  cost  of  their  programs  for  up  to  2 
years,  and  up  to  three- fourtiis  of  the 
cost  thereafter. 

This  is  of  particular  importance  to  my 
own  State  of  New  York,  because  of  the 
five-State  air  pollution  control  compact 
proposed  by  Governor  Rockefeller. 

There  is  no  area  which  needs  inter- 
state action  more  than  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  metropolitan  area,  which 
includes  my  own  district.  According  to 
the  Public  Health  Service,  this  area  has 
the  worst  air  pollution  problem  in  the 
Nation.  An  Interstate  agreement  between 
New  Jersey  and  New  York  for  this 
specific  area,  which  comprises  about  17 
counties,  would  be  a  logical  response  to 
the  problem.  Instead,  Governor  Rocke- 
feller proposed  a  five-State  compact 
which  does  not  relate  to  any  problem 
area,  and  which  would  be  so  cumbersome 
as  to  virtually  eliminate  any  chance  of 
effective  air  pollution  control. 

For  this  reason.  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment in  committee,  which  was  adopted 
as  section  102ia)  of  the  bill,  which  would 
discourage  interstate  agreements  or  com- 
pacts unless  each  signatoi-y  State  is  en- 
tirely or  partially  included  in  a  common 
air  quality  control  region.  This  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  basic  purpose  of  the  bill, 
which  is  to  deal  with  specific  problem 
areas — the  air  quality  control  regions 
designated  by  the  Secretary. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  important 
provisions  in  the  bill — there  are  many 


others.  In  general,  it  provides  for  a  co- 
ordinated effort  between  local,  State, 
and  Federal  governments  directed  at 
controlling  and  abating  air  pollution.  It 
provides  the  tools  necessary  to  eventually 
overcome  the  pollution  problem  whicii 
today  smothers  our  cities  in  filth.  I  am 
confident  that  with  this  bill  we  can  make 
significant  progress  in  our  fight  against 
air  pollution,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  It  today. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  MachenJ. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  give  my  firm  support  to  the  legislation 
we  are  considering  today  to  amend  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1963,  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967.  The  prompt  enactment  of 
this  legislation  is  of  great  concern  to 
me  and  to  all  those  who  live  in  this  great 
country  of  ours. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  air  pollu- 
tion is  a  threat  to  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  American  people.  Air  pollu- 
tion is  responsible  to  a  degree  for  some 
deaths  and  for  a  great  deal  of  unneces- 
sary disability  and  discomfort.  Moreover, 
tills  problem,  which  we  all  recognize  as 
being  very  serious,  is  growing  worse  in 
direct  relation  to  the  Nation's  continued 
economic  growth  and  technological  ad- 
vancement. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  new  and  more  hopeful  era 
in  air  pollution  control.  Under  this  act. 
for  the  first  time,  authority  was  provided 
for  Federal  regulatory  action  to  abate 
interstate  pollution  problems  and  for 
the  awarding  of  Federal  funds  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  regulatory 
programs  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  undertaken  as  a 
result  of  this  legislation,  and  the  addi- 
tional measures  which  the  1965  and  1966 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  pro- 
vided, we  are  not  even  controlling  today's 
level  of  pollution.  It  is  estimated  that 
by  1980  the  Nation's  urban  population 
will  be  one-third  greater;  the  number  of 
motor  vehicles  in  use  will  have  increased 
by  40  percent;  and  the  demands  for 
energy  will  be  50  percent  greater.  Un- 
less we  expand  our  efforts  in  the  area 
of  air  pollution  control  now.  this  problem 
will  reach  highly  critical  proportions  in 
the  next  decade. 

This  legislation  we  are  considering 
today  does  not  take  anything  away  from 
our  past  efforts  In  the  field  of  air  pollu- 
tion control,  but  adds  a  new  and  I  believe 
a  much  needed  dimension  to  them.  The 
approach  taken  In  this  measure  hinges 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  necessity  for 
the  States  to  take  action  to  deal  with  this 
problem  within  air  quality  control  regions 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  In  brief,  the  States  would  be 
responsible  for  setting  air  quality  stand- 
ards for  such  regions  and  for  implement- 
ing plans  to  meet  those  standards.  This 
means  that  It  will  be  up  to  the  State  gov- 
ernments to  determine,  first,  the  maxi- 
mum concentrations  of  pollutants  that 
will  be  permitted  in  the  air  in  such  re- 
gions during  a  given  time  period  before 
the  danger  point  is  reached,  and  second, 
the  extent  that  such  pollution  sources 
in  the  region  must  be  controlled  to  meet 
the  regional  air  quality  standards. 
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The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  assist  the  States  in 
their  efforts  by  publishing  air  quaUty 
criteria  and  information  on  recom- 
mended control  technology.  Moreover, 
the  Department  would  be  given  the  re- 
sponsibility and  duty  to  determine 
whether  State  standards  are  adequate 
and  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
bill.  In  addition,  the  Department  would 
be  empowered  to  initiate  action  against 
the  States  if  It  were  discovered  that  ac- 
tion at  that  level  was  not  consistent  with 
the  mandate  to  develop  and  implement 
air  quaUty  standards. 

Efforts  to  combat  air  pollution  in  the 
past  have  been  limited  by  a  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  goverrmiental  units  to 
cross  jurisdictional  lines  in  seeking  so- 
lutions to  the  problem.  I  believe  that,  in 
seeking  any  solution  to  this  problem,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  attack 
on  pollution  sources  be  broad  enough  so 
that  action  can  be  taken  on  the  whole 
problem.  This  still  recognizes  thus  weak- 
ness in  past  efforts  and  provides,  among 
other  things,  for  the  establishment  of 
Interstate  air  pollution  control  agencies 
and  commissions. 

In  summation,  I  believe  the  bill  we  are 
considering  today  deserves  our  support 
because  it  recognizes  that  we  must  now 
enter  a  new  era  in  the  nationwide  strug- 
gle against  air  pollution.  The  hit-or-miss, 
largely  uncertain  control  efforts  on  the 
part  of  all  levels  of  government  thus  far, 
have  not  achieved  the  success  which  Is 
needed.  These  former  efforts  have  to  be 
augmented  and  in  some  Instances  sup- 
planted by  a  more  rational  scientific 
effort  which  attacks  the  problem  at  Its 
root  causes.  I  believe  this  legislation  pro- 
vides the  tools  which,  if  used  effectively, 
can  assure  us  of  achieving  a  real  break- 
through In  winning  the  battle  for  clean 
air. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Van  DeerlinI. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  in  order  to  clear  up 
the  point  made  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida,  who  was  talk- 
ing about  the  desirability  of  the  same 
standards  of  emission  clear  across  this 
Nation. 

There  is  a  question  here  of  whether 
that  would  be  economically  wise.  In  or- 
der to  maintain  the  same  standards 
across  this  Nation  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  different  standards  of  emission. 
For  that  reason  the  bill  provides  for 
varying  ambient  air  standards,  regional 
standards.  And  it  is  for  that  reason  and 
now  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  in 
California  seek  the  opportunity  to  have 
the  most  stringent  requirement  on  emis- 
sion standards.  But  the  two  should  be 
kept  clearly  in  mind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  should  not  be  necessary  to  reiterate 
this,  but  for  my  own  part  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  that  with  none  of  us  is  there 


the  sUghtest  feeling  of  animosity  toward 
any  Member  of  this  House  who,  for 
whatever  the  reason  that  has  impelled 
him,  takes  a  position  in  opposition  to  the 
aspirations  of  California  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  could  even  be  more  specific  by  saying 
that  in  the  5  years  that  I  have  served  in 
this  House,  no  Member  on  my  commit- 
tee of  the  House  has  shown  me  courtesy 
or  kindness  exceeding  that  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  John  Dingell. 
I  would  add  that  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  Jim  Harvey,  is  one 
of  the  most  articulate  and  courageous 
Members  in  this  House. 

I  hope  that  we  Califomians  will  be 
forgiven  for  what  may  have  appeared  to 
some  of  you.  as  we  badgered  you  in  com- 
mittee or  as  we  buttonholed  you  in  the 
hallways,  as  parochialism  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  must  be  quite  apparent  that  we 
do  feel  deeply  on  the  subject  of  air  pol- 
lution. 

It  happens  that  a  majority  of  our  Cal- 
ifornia delegation  are  native  sons  of  Cal- 
ifornia—we were  bom  there.  We  do  not 
say  very  much  about  this  around  elec- 
tion time,  because  the  percentage  of  na- 
tive sons  is  not  sufficient  in  Calif  orrua  to 
constitute  much  of  a  voting  bloc.  But  it 
does  mean  that  a  good  many  of  us  on 
the  California  delegation  remember 
back  a  long  way. 

We  remember  what  our  State  was  like 
before  the  savage  intrusion  of  air  pol- 
lution. I  was  a  student  at  the  University 
of  southern  California  back  in  the  mid- 
thirties.  We  did  not  see  such  a  good 
football  team  in  those  days  as  they  do 
today— but  on  almost  any  day  in  the 
year,  we  could  see  as  far  as  the  moun- 
tains surrounding  Los  Angeles.  It  is  In- 
teresting to  note  that  It  was  only  on 
certain  kind  of  days  that  you  could  not 
see  all  the  way  to  the  mountains.  Those 
were  on  the  crisp,  cold  days  in  winter 
when  the  orange  growers  were  using 
their  smudge  pots  to  keep  the  fruit  on 
the  trees  from  freezing.  Now  the  or- 
chardists  use  more  sophisticated  methods 
to  keep  the  air  in  circulation,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  fruit.  So  it  happens  that  these 
are  the  only  days  now— the  cold,  crisp 
days  of  winter— when  it  seems  that  some- 
times you  can  see  the  mountains. 

Now  we  Californians  are  not  to  be 
entirely  absolved  of  blame.  It  is  true  that 
our  natural  air  is  still  the  same  as  it  was 
in  the  thirties.  We  have  put  an  awful 
lot  of  pollutants  into  the  air.  We  have 
got  rid  of  backyard  incinerators  and 
sources  of  industrial  pollution,  some  15 
years  ago.  We  find  now  that  auto  emis- 
sions are  the  last  really  remaining  vil- 
lain, and  we  have  undertaken  to  do 
something  about  them. 

You  can  understand  that  problem 
when  you  understand  that  since  World 
War  II  the  number  of  automobiles  na- 
tionally has  tripled  from  some  30  miUion 
to  nearly  90  million.  In  California  we 
have  gone  up  about  four  times.  It  is  a 
very  staggering  statistic.  Every  day  In 
the  year  1.800  new  automobiles  are 
registered  in  the  State  of  California. 

Wotild  you  believe  this?  That  it  Is 
literally  possible  for  the  entire  State  of 
California,  the  entire  population,  to  ride 
on  the  streets  and  highways  in  cars  that 


are  licensed  in  California  today — and  to 
do  that  occupying  only  the  front  seats? 
Quite  clearly,  this  became  a  very  in- 
tense political  problem,  some  15  years 
ago.  Many  a  member  of  the  California 
delegation,  when  he  served  In  the  State 
legislature  or  in  the  city  councils  of 
CaUfomia,  has  been  a  part  of  the  local 
or  State  governments  that  responded  to 
this  challenge.  They  have  responded  to 
the  extent  that  if  California  had  not 
taken  the  pioneer  steps  that  she  has 
taken  on  her  own,  and  at  her  own  ex- 
pense, and  discovered  tlirough  scientific 
inquiry  what  was  going  to  be  required 
to  meet  this,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
smog  today  in  southern  California  would 
be  25  percent  worse  than  it  is  in  these 
pictures  that  you  see  out  here  in  the 
Speaker's  lobby,  Yet  it  is  stUl  worse  than 
it  was  in  1960. 

We  want  the  right  to  continue  this 
program  as  we  have  started  it.  We  do  not 
want  you  to  tell  us  we  must  now  stop  it. 
We  want  you  to  thiiik  of  the  19  million 
people  that  we  represent,  and  who  are 
watching  the  actions  that  will  take  place 
in  this  bodj-  during  the  next  2  hours. 
Tftey  look  upon  our  decision  this  after- 
noon as  a  real  crisis  for  California. 

So.  to  paraphrase  a  great  20th  century 
leader  of  the  free  world,  I  will  close  by 
saying,  "Let  us  keep  the  tools,  and  we 
will  finish  the  job." 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr,  Carter] 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  now  before  us  to  pro- 
vide a  more  effective  means  to  control 
air  pollution. 

To  me,  it  seems  that  we  are  losing 
ground  in  the  fight  against  air  pollution, 
although  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  ini- 
tiated the  national  effort  to  control  air 
pollution.  Some  progress  has  been  made 
since  that  time,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
air  pollution  Is  increasing  much  faster 
than  are  our  efforts  to  control  It. 

In  short,  we  are  losing  ground  in  our 
struggle  to  control  the  air  we  breathe. 
This  fact  was  forcefully  documented  last 
December  by  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  John  Gardner,  hi  an 
address  before  the  Third  National  Con- 
ference on  Air  Pollution. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
Uke  to  include  in  my  remarks  a  portion 
of  the  Secretary's  address: 
Excerpts  Prom  Secret.^ry  Gardner's  Address 
While  this  response  Is  encouraging,  it  Is 
little  more  than  a  beginning.  Most  State  pro- 
grams lack  adequate  authority  and  resources. 
Only  a  half-dozen  have  more  than  a  minimal 
abatement  program.  Few  are  able  to  serve 
communities  which  are  too  small  to  operate 
their  own  programs. 

Our  most  recent  estimate  Indicates  that 
only  58  percent  of  the  urban  population  of 
the  tJnlted  States  is  now  served  by  local  air 
pollution  programs.  And  where  programs  do 
exist,  their  resources  are  meager.  On  a  per 
capita  basis,  annual  spending  for  local  air 
poUution  control  amoixnts  to  about  15  cents. 
Yet  at  least  40  cents  per  capita  is  considered 
necessary  for  an  adequate  local  effort. 

Regional  programs  are  virtually  non- 
existent. Only  5  of  the  24  largest  metropol- 
itan areas  are  now  served  by  regional  activ- 
ity of  anv  sort.  Sixty-nine  million  people — 
about  one-half  of  the  NaUon's  urban  popula- 
tion— live  in  these  24  areas. 

The  truth  is  that  we  are  actually  loalng 
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ground  In  the  fight  against  pollution  The 
smog  continues  to  grow  more  dense  even  aa 
we  continue  to  talk  about  It. 

Neither  government  nor  industry  has  yet 
moved  forward  with  the  vigor  and  deter- 
mination which  were  so  well  described. 

State  and  local  governments  have  been 
slow  in  seizing  the  opportunities  for  action. 
In  particular,  they  have  failed  to  establish 
the  regional  approaches  demanded  by  a 
problem  that  ignores  traditional  state 
boundaries. 

As  the  Secretary  pointed  out,  regional 
air  pollution  programs  are  absolutely 
necessary  but  are  "virtually  non- 
existent." 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  nov.'  have  an 
opportunity  to  remedy  this  shocking  sit- 
uation. The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  as 
reported  out  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  will  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  systematic  air  pollution 
control  activities  on  a  regional  scale. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  support  this  bill 
and  urge  its  speedy  enactment. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
congratulate  him  on  his  excellent  re- 
marks and  his  diligent  and  hard  work 
as  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
S.  780,  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  This 
bill  is  the  product  of  long  and  extensive 
hearings  by  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  on 
which  I  serve.  I  wish  to  commend  our 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Springer],  the  ranking  member,  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  conducted  those 
hearings. 

Certainly,  Mr  Chairman,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  need  to  face  the 
menacing  problem  of  air  pollution  must 
be  met.  Today,  approximately  130  mil- 
lion tons  of  pollutants  are  discharged 
annually  into  the  atmosphere.  Not  one 
major  metropolitan  area  in  the  United 
States  is  without  an  air  pollution  prob- 
lem today.  By  1980,  the  Nation's  urban 
population  will  increase  by  a  third,  the 
number  of  motor  vehicles  by  40  percent 
and  the  demand  for  industrial  power 
and  energy  by  50  percent,  all  adding  to 
the  dangers  of  a  growing  air  pollution 
problem. 

Steps  must  be  taken  now  to  improve 
our  capacity  to  meet  this  problem.  I  am 
pleased  that  this  type  of  legislation  en- 
joys bipartisan  support.  In  1955,  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  urged  the  enactment 
of  air  pollution  legislation.  Subsequent- 
ly, the  flrst  legislation  in  this  area  was 
enacted  by  the  84th  Congress  with 
strong  Republican  support.  During  the 
88th  Congress,  I  was  pleased  to  assist 
in  the  drafting  of  legislation  which 
culminated  in  the  enactment  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  The  bill  which  we  are 
considering  today  is  part  of  President 
Johnson's  program  to  assure  a  healthy 
environment  to  every  American.  The 
Republican  policy  committee  has  urged 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

Basically,  S.  780  will  provide  S362.3 
million  over  a  3-year  period  for  air  con- 
trol   research,    studies,    planning,    and 


grants  to  States  and  air  pollution  agen- 
cies. The  bill  also  encourages  the  solu- 
tion of  air  pollution  problems  on  a  re- 
gional basis. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  dis- 
cuss this  bill's  relationship  to  Colorado. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  Colo- 
rado have  been  more  fortunate  than 
many  of  our  more  industrialized  sister 
States.  We  have  not  had  the  same  ex- 
periences as  California,  New  York,  or 
New  Jersey.  But,  Mr.  Chaii-man,  pollu- 
tion is  coming  to  Colorado  and  other 
States,  and  it  is  coming  fast. 

I  am  pleased  to  report,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  Colorado  has  taken  steps  to  control 
and  regulate  air  pollution.  In  testimony 
before  our  committee,  Mr.  John  Fleming 
Kelly,  legal  counsel  for  the  Colorado  As- 
sociation of  Commerce  and  Industry, 
stated  that  S.  780,  if  improperly  inter- 
preted by  the  Federal  Government  could 
seriously  endanger  the  Colorado  air  pol- 
lution program. 

As  he  said,  under  the  bill — 

It  Is  possible  that  an  air  control  region 
within  a  particular  state  would  be  larger 
or  not  coincide  w^lth  a  basin  as  defined  in  our 
Colorado  act  and  as  regulated  by  otu:  Colo- 
rado law. 

I  expressed  my  very  grave  concern  to 
the  committee,  and  worked  to  assure 
that  Colorado's  interests  would  be  pro- 
tected. I  am  pleased  to  say  that  language 
in  the  bill  report  states: 

The  Committee  learned  that  In  at  least 
one  State  (Colorado)  air  pollution  regions 
have  already  been  set  under  State  law.  and 
there  is  some  concern  that  those  regions 
designated  by  the  Secretary  will  not  be  coter- 
minous with  them,  thus  raising  problems  of 
the  administration  of  standards  where  the 
regions  differ.  The  committee  expects  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  consult  with  proper  officials  of  the  States 
to  assure  that  maximum  consideration  is  giv- 
en to  the  regions  established  or  that  may  be 
established  in  such  States,  and  to  the  State 
law  under  which  they  were  established. 

I  feel  that  this  language  protects  not 
only  Colorado,  but  the  rights  of  other 
States  in  a  similar  situation. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  this 
afternoon  about  the  committee  version  of 
the  bill  under  discussion,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  flexibility  it  affords 
California  in  its  search  for  stringent, 
meaningful  air  pollution  control  stand- 
ards. 

The  bill,  as  reported  by  our  committee, 
places  the  responsibility  for  prescribing^ 
standards  for  California  in  the  hands  of 
the  Sccretarj-  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  In  my  judgment,  this  is  a  sound 
procedure.  While  it  will  facilitate  imified 
direction  and  enforcement  of  the  Fed- 
eral control  program,  it  will,  neverthe- 
less, permit  those  participating  in  the 
program  to  deal  with  a  single  agency. 

HEW  will  be  charged  with  establishing 
a  national  program  in  the  area  of  auto- 
mobile exhaust  emissions.  At  the  same 
time,  it  can  permit  a  specific  variation 
from  the  national  controls  as  required 
by  California.  Most  importantly,  the 
single  administrative  responsibility  in 
HETW  would  tend  to  reduce  the  possibil- 
ity of  conflict  in  administrative  inter- 
pretation between  vai-ying  and  possibly 
competing  regulatory  agencies 


I  can  understand  the  concern  of  Cali- 
fornia with  increasing  air  pollution 
problems,  and  I  can  understand  the  need 
for  California  to  give  itself  tl*  maximum 
amoimt  of  flexibility  possible  ^o  one  dis- 
agrees with  California's  need  to  work 
toward  increasingly  stringent  standards. 
We  hope  it  will.  But  the  ultimate  co- 
ordination and  thrust  of  a  national  pro- 
gram belongs  at  the  natiorraj  level. 

Research,  testing,  evaluatimfTand  set- 
ting of  standards  is  complex  enough 
without  legislating  parallel  or  duplica- 
tive efforts.  If  experience  is  any  guide, 
two  administrators  of  this  program  would 
dilute  the  national  objective,  diffuse  test- 
ing and  evaluation  of  new  control  sys- 
tems, and  eventually  result  in  an  in- 
crease in  costs  of  the  devices  them- 
selves— costs  borne  by  every  consumer 
in  every  State.  All  these  complications 
are  made  worse  by  the  problem  of  patch- 
work laws  affecting  American  motorists 
driving  interstate. 

Since  HEW  is  an  agency  of  the  U.S. 
Govei-nment  and  has  the  authority  un- 
der a  1965  act  of  Congress  to  set  these 
standards,  I  urge  the  House  to  enact  3. 
780  as  reported  by  the  House  Commerce 
Committee.  Why  should  the  California 
Legislature  carry  out  the  role  which  Con- 
gress itself  assumed  when  it  passed  the 
Clean  Air  Act  in  1963  and  the  1965 
amendments  thereto  governing  auto  pol- 
lution. 

I  have  confidence  in  the  committee- 
passed  bill,  and  I  feel  that  the  national 
interest — and  that  means  every  State's 
interest — will  be  best  served  by  our  sup- 
port of  the  legislation  before  us. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  original  air 
pollution  legislation  of  1963  was  most 
effectively  drafted  to  retain  and  insure 
the  desired  initiative  and  participation 
by  State  and  local  government  was  re- 
solved with  the  enactment  of  that  orig- 
inal legislation  in  1963. 

The  mechanics  of  participation  by  the 
Federal  Government  as  presented  at  that 
time  were  enacted  Into  law  and  the 
mechanics  of  basic  national  policy  are. 
therefore,  no  longer  before  us.  Our  chal- 
lenge now  is  to  move  ahead  in  a  realistic 
manner  which  will  improve  healthy  hab- 
itation in  the  United  States. 

We  cannot  afford  to  gamble  with  pol- 
luted air.  We  must  take  those  measures 
which  will  insure  the  acceptance  of  max- 
imum responsibility  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. Need  for  the  legislation  which 
is  before  us  today  is,  therefore,  both  self- 
evident  and  urgent. 

There  are  countless  examples  of  en- 
lightened and  effective  work  by  State 
and  local  government  in  the  fight  for 
clean  air.  I  am  proud,  for  example,  of 
excellent  progress  being  made  in  Utah 
and  in  my  district  where  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Air  Pollution  Committee  has  a  rec- 
ord of  which  we  are  very  proud.  As  stated 
by  Mr.  Calvin  A.  Behle,  cochairman  of 
the  Air  Pollution  Committee  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

For  years  an  Air  Pollution  Committee  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  met  regularly  to  note  the  extent  of  con- 
trol, to  suggest  steps  that  should  be  taken 
to  control  undue  pollution,  and  to  keep  In- 
formed generally  and  act  on  behalf  of  the 
public  Interest  to  prevent  our  own  cities 
from  ever  waking  up  with  smog  comparable 
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to  that  of  Los  Angeles.  Official  recognition 
was  given  that  Committee,  and  its  continu- 
ance was  recommended  as  the  central  rep- 
resentative and  Informational  group  for  our 
State  of  Utah,  by  an  official  report:  Air 
Resources  in  Utah,  prepared  at  the  request 
of  the  1961  State  Legislature  and  published 
and  approved  by  the  Utah  Legislative  Coun- 
cil in  June  of  1962.  The  1963  Legislature 
pursuant  to  this  report  then  extended  au- 
thority to  our  twenty-nine  counties  to  pass 
and  enforce  ordinances  dealing  with  air  pol- 
lution in  a  manner  comparable  with  the 
authority  previously  granted  to  cities.  Air 
pollution  was  defined  as  a  public  nuisance 
as  well  as  a  crime,  with  the  City  and  County 
municipal  authorities  authorized  to  bring 
appropriate  abatement.  Injunctive  and  crim- 
inal proceedings. 

It  was  also  determined  that  for  Utah,  the 
State  Department  of  Health  should  be  the 
appropriate  agency  to  be  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility closely  to  follow  the  air  pollu- 
tion situation  In  our  State;  and  by  means 
of  sampling  programs  and  close  coopera- 
tion with  local  governments.  State  Uni- 
versities. Indxistries  and  other  agencies,  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  problem.  A  special  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  the  Director  of  the  State 
Department  of  Health  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor:  and  it  has  functioned,  primarily 
in  the  beryllium  testing  field. 

In  addition,  special  studies  have  been  made 
by  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  resulting  In 
their  own  constructive  report.  What's  in  the 
Air?  released  In  February,  1966.  A  study  of 
air  pollution  In  Salt  Lake  County  has  re- 
cently been  completed  for  ultimate  publi- 
cation by  the  Community  Services  Council, 
as  a  p?.rt  of  Its  overall  evaluation  of  the  en- 
vironmental health  conditions  In  this 
County. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
has  assembled  a  radiological  laboratory  at 
a  cost  of  some  $150,000.00,  Our  Board's 
measurements  originating  In  July.  1962  with 
the  emissions  from  Frenchman's  Flat,  and 
accompanying  studies,  have  resulted  In  Utah 
being  the  leading  State  of  our  country  In 
Us  measurement  and  knowledge  of  effects 
of  radioactive  fall-out. 

In  addition.  Salt  Lake  County  and  Salt 
Lake  City  have  now  made  a  beginning  by 
setting  up  a  new  joint  committee  for  the 
study  of  air  pollution. 

This  bill  provides  for  control  of  air 
pollution  on  a  regional  basis,  with 
States  having  the  primary  responsibility 
for  establishing  air  quality  standards 
and  enforcement  plans  consistent  with 
criteria  and  technological  data  furnished 
by  the  Federal  Government.  It  would  also 
allow  Federal  intervention  in  setting  and 
enforcing  standards  if  a  State  fails  to 
take  reasonable  action.  And  finally.  It 
continues  the  major  activities  provided 
for  in  the  original  Clean  Air  Act. 

I  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Con- 
gress has  taken  a  leadership  position  in 
the  abatement  of  air  pollution  since 
1963.  The  legislation  which  we  are  con- 
sidering today  is  one  more  Important  step 
of  authorizing  and  funding  the  activities 
of  Government  which  must  assure  col- 
lective stewardship  of  the  air  we  breathe 
individually. 

This  1967  act  is  necessai-y,  not  because 
previous  legislation  is  deficient,  but  be- 
cause we  know  so  much  more  about  air 
pollution.  The  act  will  enable  us  to  fully 
utilize  new  information  on  cause  and  ef- 
fect relationships  between  contaminants 
and  damage  to  human  health,  crops, 
property,  and  esthetic  values.  We  have 
additional  knowledge  of  terrain  condi- 


tions which  cause  unusually  severe  pol- 
lution in  local  areas:  and  of  weather  pat- 
terns which  bring  on  the  short-term  but 
threatening  episodes  such  as  the  east 
coast  and  New  York  City  smog  just  a 
year  ago.  We  have  new  abatement  tech- 
nologies to  deploy  in  industry,  space 
heating,  electric  power,  and  municipal 
Incineration.  New  and  strengthened  In- 
stitutional concepts  have  arisen  to  deal 
with  air  regions  which  cross  political 
boundaries. 

The  1967  act  takes  these  facts  into 
consideration  with  the  existing  law  and 
integrates  both  in  a  strong  Federal  pro- 
gram. 

Air  pollution  is  not  just  one  problem. 
It  is  a  complex  of  waste  management, 
economic  feasibilities,  personal  liberties, 
and  technology — all  of  which  affect  the 
atmosphere.  Each  different  pollutant  has 
its  own  chemical  and  biological  conse- 
quences. Each  combination  of  pollutants 
is  a  unique  problem  for  air  quality.  This 
Nation  is  so  large  and  dlversifiea  that 
even  closely  neighboring  regions  may 
find  widely  varying  requirements  to  keep 
their  air  clean. 

Therefore,  this  bill  rejects  any  hasty 
and  unsupported  move  toward  imiform 
nationwide  standards  for  emissions  from 
stationary  sources.  It  calls  for  a  defini- 
tion of  air  regions  and  an  enforcement 
procedure  which  avoids  arbitrai-y  State 
and  local  jurisdictional  lines.  It  exhorts 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  produce  scientifically 
sound  criteria  by  which  to  judge  air 
quality.  Both  industry  and  Government 
are  joined  in  defining  these  numerical 
relationships  so  that  equitable  enforce- 
ment can  be  obtained.  Abatement  tech- 
nology which  is  effective  in  relation  to  its 
cost  will  be  developed  under  the  research 
program  of  this  act. 

Only  by  considering  the  complexity  of 
individual  air  pollution  problems,  can  we 
eventually  achieve  the  goal  of  nation- 
wide quality  where  each  American  en- 
joys the  vital  breath  of  life.  That  con- 
sideration is  afforded  by  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  Murphy 
amendment,  unanimously  supported  by 
the  entire  California  delegation,  which 
would  permit  the  State  of  California  to 
establish  more  stringent  auto  pollution 
standards  than  those  contained  in  the 
proposed  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967. 

California  years  ago  took  the  lead  in 
efforts  to  combat  one  of  the  greatest 
health  hazards  plaguing  our  cities  to- 
day— smog.  We  are  not  proud  of  the  fact 
that  Los  Angeles'  smog  is  world  famous, 
and  we  have  been  making  a  concerted 
effort  to  control  the  major  source  of  this 
pollution,  auto  exhaust  emissions.  In 
some  areas  of  our  State,  autos  account 
for  90  percent  of  the  air  pollution. 

The  Air  Quality  Act  is  a  commendable, 
and  much-needed  piece  of  legislation. 
Many  of  the  pro\1sions  of  the  bUl  are 
modeled  after  California's  standards  and 
we  in  California  are  most  pleased  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  about  to  em- 
bark on  this  crucial  enterprise.  The  Air 
Quality  Act  would  set  the  standard  for 
emission  control  at  275  parts  per  mil- 
lion of  hydrocarbons.  California  plans 
to  drop  this  to  180  parts  per  million  in 


1970  and  100  parts  per  million  In  1975. 
realizing  the  severe  health  threat  posed 
by  any  further  air  pollution.  According 
to  Dr  Joseph  F.  Boyle,  president  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Medical  Association : 
A  critical  and  worsening  health  crisis 
exists  in  Los  Angeles  County  despite  all  ef- 
fort«  for  its  control.  The  pending  crtfllB  Is 
imminent  and  demands  that  every  appro- 
priate action,  however  drastic  be  taken  Im- 
mediately. No  further  delay  can  be  tolerated 
with  safety. 

On  behalf  of  the  millions  of  residents 
of  California,  I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  not  to  force  us  to  take  a  step  back- 
wards in  our  fight  against  smog.  We  ask 
that  California  be  exempted  from  the 
Air  Quality  Act,  If  we  sought  this  ex- 
emption because  we  could  not  meet  the 
minimum  standards,  the  House  should 
give  no  consideration  whatsoever  to  our 
request.  However,  the  Murphy  amend- 
ment we  ask  for  would  merely  allow 
California  to  adopt  much  higher  stand- 
ards, which  hopefully  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  want  to  adopt  in  the  near 
future.  Our  needs  are  too  urgent  now:  I 
ask  my  colleagues  in  the  House  not  to 
penalize  excellence. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill  and  wish  to  com- 
mend both  the  majority  and  minority  on 
the  committee  for  Its  painstaking  and 
thorough  work  in  coming  up  with  an  ef- 
fective, meaningful  bill. 

I  do  regret,  however,  that  the  State 
limitation  in  the  bill  has  been  reduced 
from  12 '2  to  10  percent,  and  I  hope  that 
the  legislation  can  be  amended  to  re- 
store the  limit  to  the  original  percentage, 
or  at  least  to  give  the  Secretary  some 
fiexibility  in  reallocating  a  portion  of  the 
unused  funds  when  exceptional  local  cir- 
cumstances warrant  it.  I  also  have  strong 
reservations  about  provisions  in  section 
102.  subsection  'C  and  in  section  208. 
which  I  will  discuss  later  in  my  remarks. 
In  balance:  though,  this  is  a  good  bill  and 
I  trust  we  can  further  improve  it  on  the 
floor  today  As  one  long  concerned  with 
the  grave  problem  of  air  pollution  in  my 
own  city  of  New  York,  and  in  other  areas 
of  our  country,  I  have  sponsored  several 
bills  dealing  with  atmospheric  pollu- 
tion, including  H.R.  12098,  similar  to  the 
original  S.  780,  an  amended  version  of 
which  is  now  before  us. 

The  quality  of  the  air  we  breathe  has 
deteriorated  in  small  increments  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  We  have  been  slow 
to  recognize  just  how  badly  the  atmos- 
phere has  been  contaminated.  The  grad- 
ual increase  in  Industrial  activity,  auto- 
mobile population,  municipal  incinera- 
tion, and  electric  power  production  has 
enabled  us  casually  to  forget  what  a 
sweet,  clean  breath  is  Uke.  The  crowding 
into  cities  has  brought  many  more  per- 
sons in  under  the  clouds  of  smog  and  the 
discomfort  has  been  accepted  as  the  price 
of  progress. 

But  now  the  public  has  begun  to  weigh 
the  social  costs  which  accompany  the  use 
of  air  as  a  waste  disposal  medium.  We  are 
beginning  to  value  the  benefits  of  a  dirt 
and  odor-free  atmosphere.  The  health 
effects  from  specific  pollutants  are  begin- 
ning to  be  pinned  down. 

Some  dramatic  episodes  such  as  the 
New  York  City  smog  on  last  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day  have  taught  a  lesson  which  no 
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amount  of  public  service  advertising  or 
clean  air  week  speeches  could  do. 

As  an  example,  the  recent  change  of 
traCBc  in  Sweden  gives  a  useful  insight. 
The  cars  and  trucks  were  to  switch  from 
driving  on  the  left  side  to  the  right  side 
of  the  road.  As  a  means  of  introducing 
the  new  system,  the  first  day  only  taxis 
and  buses  were  allowed  to  operate.  The 
reduction  in  air  pollution  was  quite  no- 
ticeable to  every  citizen  in  the  major 
cities.  It  was  as  if  civilization  had  been 
rolled  back  25  years — at  least  in  terms  of 
the  vital  air  which  they  were  breathing. 

Another  Impact  Is  being  felt  as  the  ec- 
onomic costs  of  pollution  abatement  be- 
come apparent.  This  year,  the  buyer  of  a 
new  car  will  pay  about  $50  extra  for  ex- 
haust control  modifications  to  the  engine. 
In  Montana  a  phosphate  plant  has  been 
shut  down  until  suitable  equipment  to 
contain  fluoride  emissions  can  be  in- 
stalled. Additional  trash  trucks  are  on 
order  for  New  York  City  because  apart- 
ment house  incinerators  cannot  operate 
without  polluting  the  air. 

We  are  on  the  move  to  restore  and 
maintain  air  quality.  And  legislation 
must  also  move  to  accommodate  to  new- 
technical  Information  and  new  political 
requirements.  That  is  what  this  bill  is  all 
about. 

I  am  i>artlcularly  enthusiastic  about 
the  provisions  In  the  1967  act  which  es- 
tablish the  sequence  of  action  for  clean 
air.  We  are  not  jumping  to  arbitrary 
emission  control  standards  to  satisfy  an 
emotional  response.  Rather  the  bill  sets 
up  a  stepwise  procedure  much  like  that 
followed  in  bringing  water  pollution 
under  control. 

First  air  quality  criteria  are  estab- 
lished. These  scientific  quantitative  re- 
lationships are  needed  to  tell  us  what 
damage — to  health,  property,  or  esthetic 
values — is  caused  by  a  given  concentra- 
tion of  pollutant  which  is  present  for  a 
given  time. 

Next,  society  is  asked  to  weigh  the 
costs  of  abatement  against  the  costs  of 
dirty  air  and  choose  an  ambient  air  qual- 
ity standard.  This  nimiber  states  the 
maximum  amount  of  a  contaminant 
which  will  be  allowed  in  the  atmosphere 
for  a  certain  locality — in  order  to  hold 
the  damage  down  to  the  level  selected 
from  the  criteria.  Variations  in  weather, 
regional  economics  and  geography  can 
all  be  taken  into  account  to  assure  that 
the  ambient  air  quality  standard  is 
suitable  for  the  area. 

Finally,  the  emission  sources  are  iden- 
tified and  controlled  so  that  they  do  not 
release  an  aggregate  amount  of  con- 
taminant which  would  exceed  the  ambi- 
ent air  quality  standard. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  act  strongly 
supports  more  research.  We  are  not  wait- 
ing for  refinements  of  scientific  data 
before  acting.  Indeed,  there  is  much  more 
well  justified  work  to  do  than  we  have 
money  for  right  now.  However,  we  will 
need  more  knowledge  of  cause  and  effect 
relationships  in  human  health— in  order 
to  establish  criteria  which  will  lead  to 
legally  enforceable  standards.  We  will 
need  new  abatement  techniques  and 
devices  to  make  pollution  control  cheaper 
and  to  deal  with  some  contaminants 
which  are  not  now  controllable  at  all 


In  addition  to  research,  the  act  calls 
for  wide  dissemination  of  recommended 
control  techniques.  The  fact  that  a 
feasible  abatement  method  exists  can 
become  a  powerful  tool  in  the  hands  of 
local  control  officials.  The  industry  which 
is  reluctant  to  meet  standards  can  be 
shown  how  other  similar  plants  are 
handling  the  problem  elsewhere.  A  dis- 
semination program  should  also  elimi- 
nate duplication  of  expensive  and  time- 
consuming  technical  development  work. 

The  act  provides  for  a  study  of  the 
pollution  from  aircraft  engines.  Although 
this  source  may  not  account  for  a  large 
percentage  of  the  total  material  spewed 
into  an  air  mass,  those  of  us  who  live 
under  a  flight  path  are  well  aware  of  the 
increased  soiling  which  aviation  can 
cause.  We  need  to  get  the  facts  on  this 
narrow  but  important  aspect  of  air 
pollution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  stated,  I  am 
very  much  in  favor  of  the  bill  in  general. 
However,  when  the  bill  is  opened  for 
amendments  after  this  general  debate  I 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  allow 
for  a  more  realistic  allocation  of  funds. 

Also,  another  phase  of  the  bill  that 
gives  me  strong  reservations  is  section 
102,  subsection  (c>,  which  proports  to 
encourage,  and  provide  for,  the  forma- 
tion of  new  regional  and  interstate  agree- 
ments. These  types  of  agreements  are 
very  vital  to  the  solving  of  air  pollution 
problems  among  the  various  States.  For 
example,  my  own  State.  New  York,  Is 
affected  by  the  air  pollution  problems 
of  its  neighbor.  New  Jersey,  and  it  is  only 
logical  that  these  two  States  ought  to  be 
able  to  work  together  under  a  formal 
agreement. 

As  I  see  it,  subsection  (c)  of  section  102, 
could  hinder,  rather  than  promote,  re- 
gional agreements.  It  states: 

^c)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  no 
agreement  or  compact  entered  Into  between 
States  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967,  which  relates  to  the 
control  and  abatement  of  air  pollution  In  an 
air  quality  control  region,  shall  provide  for 
participation  by  a  State  which  is  not  In- 
cluded In  such  ah-  quality  control  region. 

While  this  provision  does  not  appear 
terribly  restrictive  when  read  In  the  con- 
text of  the  ordinary  concept  of  a  "re- 
gional" association  of  States,  under  this 
bill,  read  as  a  whole,  the  measure  be- 
comes a  definite  restriction  upon  the 
ability  of  the  States  to  associate  them- 
selves for  cooperative  efforts  to  control 
pollution.  The  air  quality  control  regions 
under  this  act  are  to  be  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  on  considerations  of  jurisdic- 
tional boundaries,  urban-industrial  con- 
centrations, and  "other  factors  Includ- 
ing atmospheric  areas." 

Thus.  States  deemed  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  In  different  regions,  perhaps  be- 
cause of  different  patterns  of  wind  cur- 
rents, could  be  precluded  from  joining 
together  in  compacts  or  other  associa- 
tions for  prevention  and  control  of  pol- 
lution. This  may  occur  in  spite  of  the 
expressed  emphasis  in  the  balance  of  sec- 
tion 102  on  cooperative  action  among  the 
States  and  on  the  primarj"  responsibility 
to  States  and  local  governments  for  com- 
bating pollution. 


Mr.  Chairman,  if  my  conclusions  are 
correct,  I  consider  this  subsection  an  in- 
fringement on  the  rights  of  each  State,  or 
group  of  States,  to  determine  what  is  best 
for  it  In  the  area  of  air  pollution.  I  feel 
subsection  (c)  is  unnecessary  and  unde- 
sirable. 

And  finally,  I  also  have  apprehensions 
about  section  208  which  may  provide  that 
Federal  regulations  preempt  State  con- 
trol of  motor  vehicle  emissions.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  evident  to  me  that  each 
State  ought  to  retain  the  right  to  control 
motor  vehicle  emissions  at  the  State  level 
and  to  have  authority,  if  found  neces- 
sary, to  set  emission  regulations  more 
stiingent  than  those  currently  proposed 
at  the  Federal  level.  For  that  reason,  I 
Intend  to  strongly  support  the  proposed 
amendments  which  will  allow  State  con- 
trol in  this  area. 

Apart  from  these  reservations,  I  urge 
the  passage  of  this  bill — a  needed  addi- 
tional congressional  contribution  to  the 
fight  for  clean  air. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  Ji 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Moss! 
and  I  should  like  to  congratulate  him  and 
all  Members  of  the  delegation  from  the 
Golden  State  for  their  concern  over  the 
problem  of  air  pollution. 

Because  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
a  constituency  across  the  Hudson  River 
from  New  York  City,  I  am  sure  that  I  can 
tell  all  Members  of  this  House  a  few 
things  about  air  pollution. 

I  think  that  a  very  excellent  letter 
which  appeared  in  the  Jersey  Journal, 
a  leading  newspaper  In  northern  New 
Jersey,  on  October  31,  1967,  is  very  elo- 
quent testimony  as  to  the  voice  of  the 
people  in  northern  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  Lilllam  Allan  is  one  of  the  most 
respected  figures  in  Jersey  City  and  has 
been  a  tireless  battler  for  a  great  many 
good  causes.  This  week  she  wrote  to  the 
Jersey  Journal,  in  part,  as  follows: 

This  morning  I  woke  up  gasping  for  breath. 
I  closed  the  window  as  the  air  was  full  of 
pollution.  At  breakfast  my  husband  re- 
marked that  coming  home  from  work  he 
could  see  the  yellow  haze  of  air  pollution  on 
the  meadows  and  hanging  low  In  the  air. 

We  have  to  make  up  our  minds.  What  Is 
more  Important,  industry  or  the  good  health 
of  the  people? 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mrs.  Allan's  question 
is  very  much  to  the  point  in  terms  of  to- 
day's debate.  What,  indeed,  is  more  im- 
portant, the  people's  health  or  industry? 

The  State  of  California,  where  the 
problem  of  air  pollution  ver>'  literally 
threatens  the  survival  of  large  sections  of 
the  State,  has  shown  the  way  in  fighting 
air  pollution  caused  by  automobile  en- 
gines. We  in  the  rest  of  the  Nation  have 
much  to  learn  from  this  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  see  more 
States,  including  my  own.  follow  the  lead 
California  has  taken.  Feeling  this  way, 
I  shall  not  be  a  party  to  defeat  the  for- 
ward-looking efforts  of  one  State  to  solve 
Its  most  pressing  problem.  Therefore,  I 
am  going  to  vote  for  the  California 
amendment.  It  may  be  a  long  way  from 
Hoboken  at  the  gateway  to  New  York 
Harbor  to  the  Golden  Gate,  but  the 
gentlemen  from  California  have  my  sup- 
port and  the  support  of  every  right- 
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thinking  person  in  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today's  debate  has  focused  attention  up- 
on the  emissions  of  the  automobile  ex- 
haust as  a  prime  contributor  to  air  pollu- 
tion. During  the  past  several  years  the 
automobile  has  also  been  the  target  for 
many  critics  because  of  the  tragic  holo- 
caust of  accident  and  death  on  the  high- 
way. Government,  the  automobile  indus- 
try, and  the  people  who  drive  are  keenly 
aware  of  the  Immediate  need  for  quality 
standards  of  safety  if  we  are  to  remedy 
the  hazards  of  living  in  the  age  of  a 
motorized  society.  Our  efforts  have  been 
directed  to  many  safety  features  in  the 
past  few  months.  The  safety  glass  of 
windshields  and  car  doors,  steering  gear, 
tires,  seat  belts,  cushioned  dash  boards, 
adequate  brakes,  and  so  forth,  are  subject 
to  high  standards  for  highway  safety  in 
driving.  Perhaps  the  most  critical  of  all 
automobile  safety  devices  necessary  for 
the  health  and  stafety  of  our  people,  par- 
ticularly in  those  smog-prone  localities,  is 
the  control  device  for  automobile  ex- 
haust. The  illness  rate,  deaths,  general 
sickness,  and  discomfort  that  result  from 
smog  and  air  pollutants  among  the  peo- 
ple who  reside  in  these  areas  are  suflQ- 
clent  evidence  to  warrant  the  installation 
of  such  devices  as  standard  equipment 
where  the  problems  exist.  In  my  opinion 
a  smog-control  device  should  be  Immedi- 
ately classified  and  labeled  as  a  safety 
device,  a  safety  feature  required  for  the 
health  and  well-being  of  our  people. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  smog  problem 
and  its  serious  attack  in  only  certain 
areas  of  our  country  justifies  special  and 
specific  remedial  methods.  For  Califor- 
nia to  attempt  to  Impose  the  added  cost 
of  smog  devices  on  all  automobiles  sold 
in  the  country  Is  certainly  unjustified 
and  unnecessary.  However,  California 
should  be  free  to  establish  standards  for 
this  death-dealing  health  hazard,  espe- 
cially since  the  people  of  California  will 
pay  the  cost  and  administer  their  own 
program  with  no  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  citizens  of  any  other 
State.  The  automobile  industry  itself  will 
be  paid  for  the  increased  expense  for  all 
Installations  of  smog  devices.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  heartily  endorse  the  so-called 
Murphy  amendment  to  the  legislation 
before  us  today  and  urge  its  adoption 
when  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Moss]. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
past  several  years  the  Congress  has  been 
rightfully  and  seriously  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  air  pollution,  which  has 
now  become  a  major  national  danger. 

This  measure  now-  before  us,  S.  780, 
represents  a  further  important  legislative 
step  forward  in  more  adequately  meet- 
ing this  danger  and  protecting  the  lives 
and  safety  of  many  millions  of  American 
citizens. 

This  current  legislative  proposal  com- 
bines the  proven  values  in  existing  pro- 
grams with  the  additional  information 
that  has  become  currently  available 
through  technical  probings  and  analyses 
of  the  factors  involved  in  the  pollution 
problem  for  the  projection  of  a  more 
effective  corrective  and  containment  pro- 
gram. 

Air  pollution,  which  is  already  serious 


in  Its  adverse  effects  upon  human  health, 
certain  crops  and  some  types  of  property, 
is  worsening  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
Nation's  economic  and  urban  population 
growth  and  its  continuing  technological 
progress. 

Of  paramount  importance,  of  course, 
are  the  great  dangers  to  public  health 
and  the  most  authoritative  evidence  and 
testimony  that  has  been  presented  and 
reviewed  here  this  afternoon  clearly 
shows  that  we  are  today  faced  with  a 
most  disturbing  and  frightening  picture 
of  a  major  health  menace  which  threat- 
ens to  continuously  increase  unless  more 
vigorous  measures  are  taken  to  contain 
it. 

All  of  us  here  are,  of  course,  especially 
in  this  challenging  period,  vitally  con- 
cerned, as  we  should  be,  about  prudent 
spending  of  the  taxpayers"  money.  I  sub- 
mit that  expenditures  of  our  citizens'  own 
money  to  protect  their  own  lives  and  the 
lives  of  their  family  members  obviously 
merits  being  placed  at  the  very  top  of 
any  priority  expenditures  listing.  The 
actual  appropriations  recommended  in 
this  measure  are  entirely  reasonable  by 
any  standards.  th£  purposes  of  the  bill 
are  unquestionably  in  the  great  public  in- 
terest and  the  need  is  Increasingly  ur- 
gent. Therefore,  I  hope  that  this  bill  will 
be  approved  without  extended  delay. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  all 
America  is  aware  of  the  great  danger  to 
health  and  safety  that  air  pollution  pre- 
sents. Further,  as  the  Nation's  economic 
and  urban  population,  as  well  as  its  ad- 
vancing technological  know-how,  in- 
creases, the  pollution  of  the  air  height- 
ens. Without  proper  legislation,  this 
problem  will  continue  to  grow.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  I  direct  my  full  sup- 
port to  the  passage  of  S.  780,  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967. 

Although  Florida  in  general,  and  the 
Miami  area  in  particular,  have  a  low, 
national  air  pollution  rate,  I  know  that 
we  are  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  From  Buffalo  to  Los  Angeles,  the 
need  is  great  for  Federal  research  and 
assistance  in  curbing  the  germ-filled 
dangers  of  industrial  and  automobile  ex- 
haust fumes  which  fill  the  air. 

Each  State  is  plagued  with  different 
problems  and  should  be  allowed  the  op- 
portunity to  correct  them.  If  they  are 
remiss,  however,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  authorized  to  take  over 
the  solution  of  the  problem.  S.  780  pro- 
vides for  this  give-and-take  between  Na- 
tional and  State  agencies. 

The  solutions  of  international  crises 
found  by  the  United  States  become  mini- 
mized w-hen  such  a  basic  domestic  prob- 
lem as  clean  air  is  not  alleviated  or  at 
least  diminished. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  the  support  of  S.  780,  the  Air  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1967. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  over 
2,000  years  ago,  Seneca  referred  to  "the 
heavy  air  of  Rome  and  the  stench  of  Its 
smokey  chimneys."  On  January  30,  1967, 
President  Johnson  warned  the  Congress 
that  "  'ordinary'  air  in  New  York,  as  in 
most  large  cities,  is  filled  with  tons  of 
pollutants." 

While  Seneca  was  exercising  primarily 
an  esthetic  judgment.  President  John- 
son was  talking  about  a  condition  which. 


over  the  Thanksgiviiig  weekend  of  1966, 
killed  80  people  and  caused  untold  suf- 
fering to  many  more  In  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  the 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  More  than  any 
previous  act  passed  by  Congress,  this 
legislation  recognizee  that  nmnmade 
pollution  does  not  respect  m&omade 
political  boundaries.  Natural  air  cur- 
rents blow  this  unnatural  debris  from 
city  to  city,  from  county  to  county,  from 
State  to  State,  and  in  some  case,  from 
nation  to  nation. 

So  it  must  be  admitted  that  air  pol- 
lution is  a  truly  national  problem.  The 
Federal  Government  has  long  been  con- 
cerned with  air  pollution  and  I  feel  that 
much  of  the  nationwide  outcry  to  clean 
up  the  air  is  a  result  of  the  education  and 
pioneering  efforts  in  Washington.  We 
have  recognized  our  responsibility  to  do 
something  about  the  Nation's  air  and  the 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  is  another  at- 
tempt, by  the  Federal  Government,  to 
take  action  In  behalf  of  all  the  ciUzena. 
Pollution  need  not  be  the  price  of  pros- 
perity. If  this  Nation  were  not  indus- 
trialized and  urbanized,  there  would  be 
little  reason  to  be  concerned  about  san- 
itizing the  air.  The  automobile  has  be- 
come a  symbol  of  affluence,  but  its  un- 
controlled use  has  contaminated  the 
countryside  a  well  as  the  air  we  breathe. 
A  smoking  chimney  was,  at  one  time, 
regarded  as  a  sign  of  a  healthy  economy ; 
it  is  now  regarded  as  the  sign  of  a  soon- 
to-be  sick  society.  Indeed,  we  have  Iden- 
tified certain  diseases — lung  cancer  and 
chronic  chest  conditions  are  the  most 
widely  known — that  owe  their  existence 
in  such  epidemic  proportion,  to  the 
poisons  that  we  ourselves  have  allowed 
to  become  a  part  of  everyday  life. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  to 
dispute  any  further  the  clear  relation- 
ship between  cigarettes  and  cancer.  Yet 
all  we  have  been  able  to  do  about  this  is 
to  have  a  warning  on  cigarette  packs. 
But  by  allow-ing  industries  and  autos  to 
continue  to  pollute  our  atmosphere  we 
are  doing  to  our  society  the  same  thing 
we  would  do  to  ourselves  when  we  light 
a  cigarette.  I  hope  that  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967  will  be  more  effective  than 
the  warning  on  cigarette  packs.  Until  I 
read  the  statistics  which  showed  an  in- 
crease in  smoking  since  the  Surgeon 
General's  report.  I  had  considered  offer- 
ing an  amendment  which  would  have 
paid  for  sk>'wnters  to  fly  over  our  major 
urban  areas  and  spell  out:  "Caution: 
Breathing  This  Air  May  Be  Hazardous 
to  Your  Health." 

This  act  is  a  result  of  the  failure  of 
States  to  unite  to  take  action  against  air 
pollution.  The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  pro- 
vided three  Federal  dollars  for  every  one 
local  dollar  which  was  spent  to  establish 
regional  airsheds.  President  Johnson  has 
pointed  out  that  this  generosity  did  not 
result  in  the  establishment  of  a  single 
effective  and  meaningful  compact  which 
was  put  into  operation.  Unfortunately, 
the  attempts  to  mount  regional  action 
and  concern  between  States  often  re- 
sulted in  one  local  official  waving  his 
sooty  fingers  in  front  of  the  sooty  face 
of  an  official  from  another  locality.  In 
spite  of  its  widely  heralded  advance  bill- 
ing, the  New  York/New  Jersey  Pollution 
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Control  Conference  pi-oduced  very  few 
positive  results.  Officials  of  both  States 
clamped  down  the  visor  on  their  own 
armour  and  rushed  pellmell  into  battle 
to  defend  their  own  fiefdom  from  attack, 
and  the  Hudson  River  was  treated  by 
both  parties  as  some  sort  of  a  moat 

I  do  not  single  out  the  New  York  /New 
Jersey  conference  for  any  special  blame 
Almost  the  same  thing  has  happened 
everywhere  the  formula  of  voluntary'  co- 
operation has  been  tried.  The  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967  is  a  recognition  that  State 
lawmakers  have  too  much  interest  in 
their  own  "territorial  imperative"  to  do 
the  imperative  job  of  cleaning  the  air. 

After  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  established  at- 
mospheric areas  and  air  quality  control 
regions,  he  will  then  develop  and  issue 
air  quality  criteria  and  recommend  con- 
trol techniques  to  achieve  levels  of  air 
quality  sufficient  to  safeguard  the  health 
of  the  citizens  within  the  regions.  This 
is  the  essence  of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967  and  It  will  meet,  in  my  judgment, 
the  clearly  established  failure  of  the 
States  to  cooperate.  He  will  also  have 
the  power  to  see  that  his  standards  are 
complied  with  by  Initiating  enforcement 
action  at  the  Federal  level. 

By  creating  enforceable  standards  at 
a  Federal  level,  I  feel  that  a  great  step 
forward  has  been  taken.  Let  us  consider 
these  two  aspects  of  the  legislation  un- 
der discussion  a  little  more  closely,  be- 
cause there  is  sure  to  be  the  traditional 
cry  to  which  Congress  has  been  over- 
responding  recently,  that  all  actions 
must  be  controlled  within  a  State. 

First,  there  is  the  matter  of  stand- 
ards. These  emission  control  levels  for 
identified  pollution  sources  are  long 
overdue.  The  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  done  a  fine 
job  of  educating  the  public  and  It  has 
an  opportimlty  to  again  be  the  major 
focal  point  of  the  campaign  against 
dirty  air  by  establishing  intelligent  and 
workable  standards  for  these  specific 
pollutants  within  specific  regions.  Many 
large  industries  have  already  been  iden- 
tified as  a  major  source  of  pollution  and 
one  is  tempted  to  say  that  they  will  not 
spend  any  money  just  to  improve  their 
public  image.  But  this  is  obviously  not 
true.  Private  concerns  spend  millions  of 
dollars  each  year  in  public  relations  and 
advertising:  a  seemingly  endless  flow  of 
gaudy  brochures  and  press  releases  hail- 
ing significant  breakthroughs.  These 
national  efforts  of  companies  must  be 
brought  into  the  local  picture,  for  the 
people  who  live  around  industrial  plants 
get  a  much  more  lasting  and  constant 
image.  Their  paint  peels  from  their 
houses,  their  flowers  wither  and  die.  the 
common  cold  becomes  consistent,  and 
uncommon  congestion  and  death  fre- 
quently results. 

Air  pollution  control  must  be  made  just 
as  much  of  a  standard  operating  expense 
as  is  the  advertising  budget.  Industry 
can  be  made  to  act  and  in  its  own  inter- 
est it  must  be  made  to  act.  There  will 
naturally  be  cries  of  prohibitive  cost, 
but  skimm-ng  a  little  history  might  be 
Informative.  When  the  child  labor  laws 
were  forced  upon  unwilling  industries, 
there  were  dire  predictions  of  ruinous 
expense.   Doors   had   to   be   remade   so 


adults  could  pass  through,  for  example. 
Yec  an  aroused  public  demanded  action 
and  this  inhumane  practice  was  stopped. 
I  am  sure  that  industry  will  be  able  to 
meet  intelligently  drawn  standards  and 
yet  still  meet  its  payrolls. 

By 'allowing  the  Federal  Government 
to  initiate  enforcement  procedure,  an- 
other very  significant  step  has  been 
taken.  Once  again,  a  little  history  may 
make  the  problem  easier  to  understand. 
When  the  Supreme  Court  outlawed  seg- 
regated schools  in  1954,  there  were  firm 
statements  from  many  local  officials  that 
integration  would  never  take  place  in 
their  areas.  Now  we  see  how  people  who 
once  vowed  implacable  opposition  have 
actually  allowed  Negroes  and  whites  to 
go  to  school  together.  While  integration 
has  not  proceeded  as  fast  as  many  of  us 
had  hoped,  it  is  a  fact  that  massive  re- 
sistance has  been  replaced  by  a  resigned 
sigh. 

If  pollution  standards  are  realistically 
drawn  and  effectively  enforced  on  the 
Federal  level,  the  local  men  will  be  freed 
from  a  crushing  dilemma.  He  can  say 
that  he  really  does  not  want  to  fine  or 
close  down  the  plant — or  integrate  the 
school  in  our  historical  example — but  the 
law  is  the  law  and  it  must  be  obeyed. 
It  is  all  too  easy  for  a  powerful  local  in- 
dustry to  refuse  to  comply  with  regula- 
tions established  within  its  own  com- 
munity, and  by  enforcing  standards  set 
by  the  Federal  Government,  this  arro- 
gant stand  can  be  controlled. 

Once  industry  can  be  made  to  realize 
that  pollution  abatement  is  a  necessary 
cost  of  doing  business,  it  is  so  inventive 
and  so  creative  that  it  can  do  the  job. 
For  example,  Detroit  said  for  years  that 
there  was  no  smog  control  device  for 
automotive  exhausts.  Yet,  when  Cali- 
fornia passed  its  laws,  it  was  only  a 
•short  time  before  an  inexpensive  device 
was  ready.  Further,  the  strict  Los  Angeles 
law  enforcement  caused  64  previously  un- 
known pollution  control  inventions  to  be 
made  in  a  short  time.  The  byproducts 
frequently  paid  for  the  cost  of  their  in- 
stallation. When  faced  with  a  firm  re- 
quirement to  consider  social  costs  as  well 
as  production  and  distribution  costs, 
American  industry  is  amazingly  capable 
of  solving  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unless  we  wish  to  view 
the  future  through  gas  masks,  the  House 
must  today  pass  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S  780.  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967.  Since  1963  we  have  made  impor- 
tant strides  toward  trying  to  reverse  the 
upward  trend  of  air  pollution  in  our  Na- 
tion. We  have  supported  local  air  pollu- 
tion programs,  as  well  as  State  and  inter- 
state programs.  But  in  spite  of  this  the 
problem  is  getting  worse,  not  better. 

There  is  no  question  now  that  we  must 
have  a  real  cooperative  movement  on  the 
part  of  all  concerned. 

This  is  a  very  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation, and  while  it  does  not  contain 
everything  we  would  like,  it  is  a  good  bill 
and  a  strong  bill.  It  will,  however,  re- 
quire the  greatest  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  States  to  make  sure  that  standards 
of  air  quality  to  protect  the  health  of  our 
people  are  rapidly  established  and  en- 
forced. 


Our  poisoned  air  must  be  made  clean. 
As  the  President's  message  on  air  pollu- 
tion pointed  out: 

The  poisons  of  air  pollution  aggravate 
respiratory  problems  In  man — .asthma,  bron- 
chitis, lung  cancer  and  emphysema.  Emphy- 
sema, a  lung  disease.  Is  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  causes  of  death  in  the  United  States 
today.  And  it  forces  more  than  a  thousand 
workers  into  early  retirement  every  month. 

Polluted  air  corrodes  machinery.  It  defaces 
buildings.  It  may  shorten  the  life  of  what- 
ever it  touches — and  it  touches  everything. 

This  Is  not  a  problem  of  our  largest  cities 
alone.  Welrton.  W.  Va..  and  Gary,  Ind..  are 
two  among  many  communities  that  suffer 
days  when  the  sun  seems  a  pale  orange  ball 
hidden  In  a  noxious  cloud.  Small  towns, 
farmlands,  forests — men,  animals,  and 
plants— are  all  affected  by  the  waste  we  re- 
lease into  the  air. 

The  economic  loss  from  pollution  amounts 
to  several  billions  each  year.  But  the  cost  in 
human  suffering  and  pain  is  Incalculable. 

This  situation  does  not  exist  because  it 
was  Inevitable,  nor  because  it  cannot  be  con- 
trolled. Air  pollution  Is  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  neglect.  It  can  be  controlled 
when  that  neglect  is  no  longer  tolerated. 

It  will  be  controlled  when  the  people  of 
America,  through  their  elected  representa- 
tives, demand  the  right  to  air  that  they  and 
their  children  can  breathe  without  fear. 

Earlier  this  year  the  States  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Federal  Government,  agreed  to 
form  the  Mid-Atlantic  States  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  Commission  compact.  This 
compact  was  conceived  at  a  time  when 
the  original  administration  bill  was 
pending.  The  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  reported 
the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  several  weeks 
ago,  and  its  criteria  and  standard  setting 
provisions  are  somewhat  different  from 
those  of  the  original  administration  bill. 
In  general,  however,  the  Mid-Atlantic 
States  compact's  provisions  would  still 
mesh  reasonably  well  with  the  Air  Qual- 
ity Act,  if  it  is  agreed  to  by  the  Congress 
and  the  President.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  find  that  several  reservations 
might  be  required  because  of  the  changes 
in  the  Air  Quality  Act  in  order  to  make 
the  act  and  the  compact  compatible.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  hope  that  ju:t  as 
soon  as  congressional  action  on  the  bill 
is  completed,  we  can  expect  rapid  action 
on  the  part  of  the  administration  as  to 
agency  reports  on  the  compact.  We 
need  both  entities,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  passage  of  this  bill  will  speed  enact- 
ment of  the  compact,  for  one  is  the  logi- 
cal extension  of  the  other. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  commit- 
ment of  the  Congress  to  the  abatement 
of  air  pollution.  There  is  also  no  question 
of  the  desire  of  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  to  move  positively  and  rapidly  to 
obtain  relief  for  the  citizens  of  these 
States.  I  am  sure  that  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  these  States  and  the  Federal 
Government,  we  can  do  the  job  that  is  so 
urgently  needed. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  proposed  by  my 
colleague  from  California,  John  Moss, 
to  permit  California  to  keep  on  running 
its  own  program  for  auto-cau.sed  air  pwl- 
lutlon,  and  I  urge  the  support  of  the 
other  Members  of  the  House  for  this 
amendment. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  not 
to  create  an  unnecessary  burden  or  ex- 
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pense  for  residents  of  States  which  do 
not  have  a  strong  air  pollution  problem, 
but  rather  to  permit  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  face  a  smog  problem  of  the 
greatest  magnitude,  to  exercise  their  po- 
lice power  over  their  own  automobile 
owners  in  an  effort  to  control  pollutants 
caused  by  their  automobiles. 

The  uniqueness  and  the  seriousness  of 
California's  problem  is  evident — more 
than  90  percent  of  the  smog  in  our  urban 
areas  is  caused  by  automobiles,  and  in 
the  next  15  years  the  number  of  automo- 
biles in  the  State  will  almost  double.  This 
is  not  the  case  in  most  other  States.  That 
is  why  other  States  have  net  set  or  en- 
forced such  stringent  standards  for  au- 
tomobile emissions  as  we  have. 

Califomian$  were  the  first  in  the  coim- 
try  to  recognize  the  automobile  smog 
problem.  We  recognized  long  ago  that  we 
must  have  more  stringent  standards 
than  the  1966  national  standards,  for 
exan\ple.  or  else  face,  by  1975.  autcmo- 
bile-caused  smog  which  would  render 
our  State  uninhabitable. 

Californians  are  willing  to  bear  the 
extra  expense  required  for  air  pollution 
control  devices  on  our  automobiles.  We 
have  been  gratefully  doing  so  for  some 
time  now,  for  we  are  indeed  desperate  to 
rid  ourselves  of  this  health  menace.  We 
only  want  the  opportunity  to  continue  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  air.  like 
water  pollution,  is  not  going  to  disappear 
unless  we  have  an  all-out,  concentrated 
effort  to  abate  this  menace.  The  air  pol- 
lution threat  to  the  health  of  our  fellow 
citizens  is  a  very  real  thing.  A  parade 
of  witnesses  has  documented  this  case 
over  and  over  again.  It  is  time  we  accept 
the  facts  and  move  on  with  an  abate- 
ment program  that  is  in  keeping  with 
the  task  at  hand.  The  health  menace  of 
air  pollution  alone  should  drive  us  to  im- 
mediate action  on  every  front. 

Our  expanding  population,  the  pro- 
liferation of  sophisticated  chemicals  and 
the  constant  new  means  of  manufactur- 
ing all  combine  to  make  protection  of 
our  air  supply  an  even  more  vital  con- 
cern. We  have  long  acknowledged  the 
problem.  It  is  time  we  take  concrete  cor- 
rective action  on  air  pollution  abate- 
ment and  I  am  proud,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
pending  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967,  I  be- 
lieve, represents  the  broadest  £ind  po- 
tentially most  effective  attack  the  Con- 
gress has  yet  launched  against  one  of  our 
most  dangerous  natural  enemies — the 
pollution  of  the  air  we  breathe.  I  urge  our 
colleagues  to  join  in  giving  this  legisla- 
tion the  overwhelming  support  it  de- 
serves. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  House 
to  describe  the  hazards  of  dirty  air.  They 
are  already  depressingly  well  known  to 
all  of  us,  especially  those  who  represent 
areas  subject  to  pollution  and  to  the  air 
inversions  which  capture  and  intensify 
the  harmful  effects  of  pollutants.  The 
Record  has  been  full  of  the  evidence 
which  has  contributed  to  the  pres- 
ent sense  of  national  urgency  about  ar- 
resting the  growing  threat,  and  I  would 
refer  at  this  point  to  only  one  of  several 
statements  I  have  previously  made  on 
the  subject — an  article  I  wrote  for  the 


New  Jersey  Education  Review  which  was 
printed  In  the  Record  of  February  3, 1966. 

As  one  who  represents  a  district  with- 
in the  Metropolitan  New  York-New  Jer- 
sey region,  I  have  been  all  too  familiar 
with  the  problems  of  air  pollution  for 
many  years,  and  during  my  service  in 
the  New  Jersey  State  Assembly  I  was 
instrumental  in  erxlarging  the  jiuisdic- 
tion  of  the  interstate  sanitation  com- 
mission to  deal  with  the  problem.  I  am, 
therefore,  deeply  gratified  that  the  Con- 
gress is  moving  forward  and  taking 
effective  steps  to  protect  our  people 
from  premature  death  and  disability. 

Under  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  and 
its  amendments  of  1965  and  1966,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  made  important  pro- 
gress in  combating  air  pollution.  S*ate 
and  local  activities  have  been  increased. 
Federal  abatement  action  in  interstate 
areas  has  been  undertaken,  national 
standards  for  the  control  of  motor  ve- 
hicle pollution  have  been  promulgated, 
and  research  in  methods  of  pollution 
control  has  been  stimulated.  Neverthe- 
less, these  activities  have  been  too 
limited,  too  local,  and  too  slow.  The 
sources  and  effects  of  air  pollution  have 
exceeded  our  efforts  to  control  them. 

The  present  legislation  offers  a  real 
possibility  that  we  may  yet  reverse  the 
imbalance — and  in  time  to  prevent 
future  disasters.  Under  this  bill,  all  the 
resources  presently  available  to  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  continued.  In  addition, 
however,  new  weapons  would  be  added 
to  improve  air  quality  standards,  to  en- 
courage regional  planning  and  control 
activities,  to  increase  financial  support 
for  such  activities,  to  stimulate  non- 
Federal  agencies  to  exceed  Federal 
standards  and  achieve  higher  levels  of 
air  quality,  to  undertake  new  studies 
leading  to  more  effective  control,  better 
trained  manpower,  and  more  reliable  in- 
formation about  every  aspect  of  air 
pollution 

The  principal  significance  of  this  bill, 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  it 
recognizes  the  regional,  as  opposed  to 
local,  character  of  air  pollution,  that  it 
equips  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  greater  resources  to  com- 
bat pollution,  and  that  it  provides  for 
enforcement  on  the  national  level  if  rea- 
sonable action  to  comply  with  necessary 
standards  should  not  be  taken  at  other 
levels. 

The  health  and  welfare  of  our  people 
are  at  stake,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  half  measures  in  the  face  of 
galloping  pollution.  Either  we  control 
pollution  with  reasonable  measures  and 
effective  cooperation  or  we  invite  severe 
disasters  and  stringent  public  action  in 
the  future.  There  is  not.  according  to  the 
committee  report,  a  single  major  metro- 
politan area  in  the  country  which  does 
not  have  an  air  pollution  problem.  There 
are  few,  if  any,  areas  where  control  is 
adequate  under  existing  conditions.  And 
there  is  no  place  in  the  country  where 
greater  problems — from  more  automo- 
biles, more  people,  more  power — do  not 
lie  ahead.  We  all  know  these  basic  facts. 
We  can  never  again  plead  ignorance. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967.  This  bill,  like  H.R. 
698.  the  air  pollution  control  measure  I 


introduced  on  the  first  day  of  the  90th 
Congress,  recognizes  that  air  pollution  is 
a  problem  which  disregards  the  Jurisdic- 
tional bounds  of  States  and  local  govern- 
ment units.  To  effectively  mount  an  at- 
tack on  air  pollution  we  must  develop 
administrative  imits  the  dimensions  of 
which  are  determined  by  geographic  fac- 
tors, prevailing  wind  currents,  and  cer- 
tain other  atmospheric  conditions. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  are  acting  at  this 
early  date  to  adopt  such  a  regional  ap- 
proach to  combat  air  pollution.  Had  we 
acted  earlier  to  adopt  a  regional  ap- 
proach in  the  fight  against  water  pwllu- 
tion  we  might  not  now  be  confronted 
with  a  water  quality  crisis. 

Under  this  bill  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  will  promulgate 
air  quality  criteria  for  the  various  re- 
gional air  sheds  and  the  States  will  es- 
tablish and  enforce  air  quality  stand- 
ards. This  partnership  of  State  and 
Federal  Governments  is  similar  to  the 
partnership  which  has  been  formed  to 
combat  water  pollution.  I  am  confident 
that  it  will  prove  equally  effective. 

Part  of  the  reason  I  am  confident  we 
will  be  successful  in  our  fight  against  air 
pollution  is  the  fact  that  an  ever-increas- 
ing number  of  industries  are  committing 
vast  sums  of  money  to  the  fight.  In  the 
congressional  district  which  I  represent 
the  Rochester  Products  Division  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  and  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
have  this  year  made  multimillion- 
dollar  Investments  in  air  pollution  con- 
trol equipment.  Many  other  industries  in 
the  district  have  also  recognized  their 
social  responsibility  and  made  invest- 
ments in  pollution  abatement  equipment 
that,  although  smaller  in  dollar  amount, 
are  proportionately  as  significant. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  H.R.  11452, 
a  bill  which  I  introduced  earlier  this 
year  to  encourage  the  construction  of 
water  and  air  pollution  abatement  facil- 
ities by  allowing  a  double  investment  tax 
credit  for  investments  made  in  such  fswiil- 
ities.  Enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
do  much  to  encourage  the  further  co- 
operation of  business  and  industry  and 
ease  the  financial  burden  on  those  firms 
which  join  in  the  pollution  fight. 

The  bill  before  us  today,  farsighted  and 
responsible  action  by  business  and  in- 
dustry, and  additional  legislation  such 
as  the  bill  I  have  just  mentioned  can  be 
combined  to  purify  the  air  upon  which 
we  all  depend.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  much  needed 
legislation. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Air  Quality  Act  to  pro- 
\ide  sy.stematic  pollution  control  on  a 
regional  ba.<:is.  I  was  one  of  the  original 
sponsors  of  this  proposal. 

The  intentions  of  the  bill  are  good:  To 
primarily  pave  the  way  for  the  control  of 
all  pollution  problems  on  a  regional  basis 
in  accordance  with  air  quality  stand- 
ards and  enforcement  plans  developed 
by  the  States. 

This  Is  an  Lmportant  step  toward 
combating  one  of  our  country's  most 
serious  problems.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  given  the  role  of  guidance  and 
providing  criterial  and  scientific  infor- 
mation on  how  to  cope  with  this  health 
hazard.  Yet.  the  States  have  the  respor- 
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sibility  of  setting  standards  and  enforc- 
ing measures  to  meet  their  specific  re- 
gional standards.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will  con- 
tinue current  programs  for  air  pol- 
lution control  and  research,  but 
will  provide  systematic  control  of  air 
pollution  activities  on  a  regional  basis, 
the  regions  based  on  such  factors  as 
urbanization,  industrialization,  and  to- 
pography. Standards  of  air  quality  will 
be  tailored  to  each  region,  based  on  cri- 
teria presented  by  the  HEW,  on  which 
the  States  will  set  their  own  required  air 
quality  standards.  In  emergency  situa- 
tions, where  immediate  action  is  re- 
quired, HEW  will  have  the  power  to  take 
action.  An  Air  Quality  Advisory  Board 
of  15  members  to  advise  and  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  and  make  recom- 
mendations, will  be  appointed  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  to  join  me  in  voting  for 
passage  of  the  Air  Quality  Act. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  780,  the  Air  Quality  Act 
of  1967.  I  support  this  legislation  basi- 
cally because  I  believe  air  pollution  is  a 
nationwide  problem  requiring  a  nation- 
wide Federal  program. 

The  harmful  effects  of  air  pollution  on 
the  health  of  our  citizens  has  been  well 
documented.  I  have  only  to  cite  the  sin- 
gularly tragic  Incident  of  Thanksgiving 
1966  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  40  to 
80  people  in  New  York  City,  A  stagnant 
air  mass  played  havoc  with  the  residents 
of  our  largest  city  for  4  days  as  we  stood 
helplessly  by.  My  own  19th  Congres- 
sional District  is  in  the  very  heart  of 
New  York.  The  people  there  can  well  at- 
test to  the  effects  of  air  pollution. 

Air  pollution  affects  more  than  just 
the  public  health.  It  can  be  put  in  more 
basic  economic  terms,  in  dollars  and 
cents  terms.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
air  pollution  will  result  in  an  economic 
loss  of  over  $11  billion  annually.  Air  pol- 
lution means  less  healthy  people,  which 
results  in  more  time  away  from  the  job. 
But  the  efifects  of  air  pollution  are  not 
only  local  in  nature.  Polluted  air  masses 
hold  no  city,  county,  or  State  boundaries 
sacred.  Pollution  in  New  York,  for  in- 
stance, will  directly  affect  the  siirround- 
ing  areas  of  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut, 
and  vice  versa. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Air  Quality  Act  of- 
fers a  positive  program  for  combating 
air  pollution.  It  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  to  set  up  interstate  air  quality 
control  regions  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment paying  up  to  100  percent  of  the 
cost  for  up  to  2  years.  It  further  directs 
the  Secretary  to  establish  air  quality  cri- 
teria and  to  provide  the  latest  informa- 
tion on  air  pollution  control  techniques 
to  the  States. 

The  States  are  expected  to  carry  the 
fight  against  pollution.  As  participants 
In  the  air  pollution  regions,  they  could 
set  air  quality  standards  and  adopt  a 
plan  for  their  enforcement  and  imple- 
mentation. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  a  compre- 
hensive research  effort  on  air  pollution. 
The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  to  initiate  a  program  of  research 
and  training.  It  further  directs  the  Sec- 


retary to  make  the  results  of  this  re- 
search available  to  State  and  local  agen- 
cies. Such  a  program  prevents  duplica- 
tion of  efforts  among  State  and  local 
agencies,  yet  provides  for  a  responsible 
and  responsive  research  program  on  the 
national  level. 

Some  Members  of  the  House  have  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  section 
establishing  Federal  motor  vehicle  emis- 
sions standards.  This  amendment  would 
exempt  the  State  of  California  from 
these  Federal  standards.  I  oppose  this 
amendment.  I  oppose  giving  any  one 
State  a  special  exemption.  If  any  exemp- 
tion should  be  made,  it  should  be  one 
exempting  all  States  to  establish  more 
stringent  standards  to  take  care  of 
special  local  problems.  Essentially, 
though.  I  believe  establishing  motor  ve- 
hicle standards  remains  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Air  Quality  Act 
provides  for  a  coordinated  effort  between 
local.  State,  and  Federal  governments 
to  combat  air  pollution.  It  authorizes  a 
total  of  $362  million  for  a  3-year  period 
to  meet  that  end.  I  support  this  bill  and 
urge  passage  of  this  Important  social  leg- 
islation. We  cannot  allow  air  pollution 
to  go  unchecked. 

Mr.  ASHLEY,  Mr  Chairman.  4  years 
ago  we  launched  a  national  attack  on 
air  pollution  with  the  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1963.  Under  this  act  and  its  1965  and 
1966  amendments  we  made  great  strides 
m  air  pollution  control.  We  initiated 
several  interstate  abatement  actions 
which  will  ultimately  benefit  millions  of 
people:  we  published  standards  which 
are  bringing  all  new  automobiles  under 
control  beginning  with  the  1968  model 
year;  we  have  begun  to  increase  our  re- 
search efforts  and  have  begun  to  make 
progress  toward  the  control  of  sulfur 
oxides  and  other  important  gaseous  pol- 
lutants which  were  once  clearly  beyond 
our  reach.  Through  the  matching- 
grants  provision  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
State,  and  local  control  programs  have 
been  able  to  increase  their  budgets  from 
less  than  $13  million  before  its  passage, 
to  approximately  $26  million  during  the 
current  year. 

But  as  the  administration  was  the  first 
to  point  out,  we  have  only  begun.  Last 
January,  in  recommending  that  the 
Congress  adopt  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967.  the  President  said: 

The  pollution  problem  Is  getting  worse. 
We  are  not  even  controlling  today's  level  of 
pollution.  Ten  years  from  now,  when  Indus- 
trial production  and  waste  disposal  have  in- 
creased and  the  number  of  automobiles  on 
our  streets  and  highways  exceeds  110  million, 
we  shall  have  lost  the  battle  for  clean  air — 
unless  we  strengthen  our  regulatory  and  re- 
search efforts  now. 

In  the  years  ahead,  air  pollution  will 
worsen  in  direct  proportion  to  the  Na- 
tion's economic  growth,  increases  in 
urban  population,  demands  for  heat  and 
energy,  use  of  motor  vehicles,  disposal  of 
refuse,  and  production  and  consumption 
of  manufactured  goods.  Given  the  fact 
that  all  these  factors  are  rapidly  increas- 
ing, it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  it  will 
not  be  long  before  air  pollution  reaches 
truly  critical  proportions  in  many  parts 
of  the  countr>'.  To  avoid  the  impending 
dangers  to  the  Nation's  health  and  wel- 


fare, both  our  research  efforts  and  our 
regulatory  activities  must  be  strength- 
ened. Strong  regulatory  programs  are 
needed  to  insure  full  application  of  eco- 
nomically feasible  methods  of  controlling 
pollution  at  its  sources. 

The  proposed  Air  Quality  Act  would 
strengthen  regulatory  measures  to  pre- 
vent and  abate  pollution  of  the  air,  and 
would  provide  for  expanded  research  on 
the  causes  and  control  of  pollution  of  the 
air.  The  bill  would  also  empower  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  make  certain  that  State  governments 
meet  their  responsibilities. 

The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  would  pro- 
vide the  tools  and  the  impetus,  the  fuel 
and  the  thrust  to  move  ahead  in  a  des- 
perate race  against  catastrophe.  The  ap- 
proach is  sound.  The  need  is  urgent.  I 
strongly  support  enactment  of  this  bill 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  pass- 
ing It. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  sub- 
stitute committee  amendment  printed  in 
the  reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
purposes  of  amendment;  and  section  2  of 
such  substitute  committee  amendment 
shall  be  read  by  titles. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.    780 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Air  Quality  Act  of  1967". 

Sec.  2.  The  Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  1857-18571) .  Is  hereby  amended  to  read 
aa  follows: 

"TITLE  I— AIR  POLLUTION  PREVENTION 
AND  CONTROL 

"FINDINGS   AND   PURPOSES 

"Sec.  101.  (a)   The  Congress  finds — 

"(1)  that  the  predominant  part  of  the  Na- 
tion's population  is  located  In  Its  rapidly  ex- 
panding metropolitan  and  other  urban  areas, 
which  generally  cross  the  boundary  lines  of 
local  Jurisdictions  and  often  extend  Into  two 
or  more  States; 

"(2)  that  the  growth  In  the  amount  and 
complexity  of  air  pollution  brought  about 
by  urbanization.  Industrial  development, 
and  the  Increasing  use  of  motor  vehicles,  has 
resulted  In  mounting  dangers  to  the  public 
health  and  welfare.  Including  Injury  to  agri- 
cultural crops  and  llvestoclt,  damage  to  and 
the  deterioration  of  property,  and  hazards  to 
air  and  ground  transportation; 

"(3)  that  the  prevention  and  control  of 
air  pollution  at  Its  source  Is  the  primary 
responsibility  of  States  and  local  govern- 
ments:  and 

"(4)  that  Federal  financial  assistance  and 
leadership  Is  essential  for  the  development 
of  cooperative  Federal,  State,  regional,  and 
local  programs  to  prevent  and  control  air 
pollution. 

"(b)   The  purposes  of  this  title  are — 

"(1)  to  protect  and  enhance  the  quality 
of  the  Nation's  air  resources  so  as  to  promote 
the  public  health  and  welfare  and  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  Its  population; 

"(2)  to  Initiate  and  accelerate  a  national 
research  and  development  program  to  achieve 
the  prevention  and  control  of  air  pollution; 

"(3)  to  provide  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  governments  In 
connection  with  the  development  and  execu- 
tion of  their  air  pollution  prevention  and 
control  programs;  and 
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"(4)  to  encourage  and  assist  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  regional  air  pollution 
control  programs. 

"cooperative  activities  and  UNIFORM  LAWS 

"Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  encour- 
age cooperative  activities  by  "the  States  and 
local  governments  for  the  prevention  and 
control  of  air  pollution;  encourage  the  en- 
actment of  Improved  and,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable In  the  light  of  varying  conditions 
and  needs,  uniform  State  and  local  laws 
relating  to  the  prevention  and  control  of 
air  pollution;  and  encourage  the  making  of 
agreements  and  compacts  between  States  for 
the  prevention  and  control  of  air  pollution. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with 
and  encourage  cooperative  activities  by  all 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  having 
functions  relating  to  the  prevention  and 
control  of  air  pollution,  so  as  to  assure  the 
utilization  In  the  Federal  air  pollution  con- 
trol program  of  all  appropriate  and  available 
facilities  and  resources  within  the  Federal 
Government. 

"(c)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  no 
agreement  or  compact  entered  Into  between 
States  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967,  which  relates  to  the 
control  and  abatement  of  air  pollution  In  an 
air  quality  control  region,  shall  provide  for 
participation  by  a  State  which  Is  not  In- 
cluded (In  whole  or  In  part)  In  such  air 
quality  control  region. 

"RESEARCH    INVESTIGATIONS.    TRAINING,    AND 
OTHER    activities 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish a  national  research  and  development  pro- 
gram for  the  prevention  and  control  of  air 
pollution  and  as  part  of  such  program  shall — 

"(1)  conduct,  and  promote  the  coordina- 
tion and  acceleration  of,  research,  investiga- 
tions, experiments,  training,  demonstrations, 
surveys,  and  studies  relating  to  the  causes, 
effects,  extent,  prevention,  and  control  of 
air  fK>llutlon; 

"(2)  encourage,  cooperate  with,  and  render 
technical  services  and  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  air  pollution  control  agencies  and 
other  appropriate  public  or  private  agencies, 
institutions,  and  organizations,  and  Individ- 
uals In  the  conduct  of  such  activities; 

"(3)  conduct  Investigations  and  research 
and  make  surveys  concerning  any  specific 
problem  of  air  pollution  in  cooperation  with 
any  air  pollution  control  agency  with  a  view 
to  recommending  a  solution  of  such  problem, 
If  he  Is  requested  to  do  so  by  such  agency 
or  If,  In  his  judgment,  such  problem  may 
affect  any  community  or  communities  In  a 
State  other  than  that  In  which  the  source  of 
the  matter  causing  or  contributing  to  the 
pollution  is  located; 

"(4)  conduct  and  accelerate  research  pro- 
grams directed  toward  development  of  Im- 
proved low-cost  techniques  for  control  of 
combustion  byproducts  of  fuels,  for  removal 
of  potential  pKJilutants  from  fuels,  and  for 
control  of  emissions  from  evaporation  of 
fuels; 

"(5)  establish  technical  advisory  commit- 
tees composed  of  recognized  exp>ert8  in  var- 
ious aspects  of  air  jKillutlon  to  assist  in  the 
examination  and  evaluation  of  research 
progress  and  proposals  and  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  research. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  subsection  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to — 

"(1)  collect  and  make  available,  through 
publications  and  other  appropriate  means, 
the  results  of  and  other  Information,  Includ- 
ing appropriate  recommendations  by  him  In 
connection  therewith,  pertaining  to  such  re- 
search and  other  activities; 

"(2)  cooperate  with  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  with  air  pollution  con- 
trol agencies,  with  other  public  and  private 
agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations,  and 
with  any  Industries  Involved,  in  the  prepara- 


tion Etnd  conduct  of  such  research  and  other 
activities; 

"(3)  make  grants  to  air  pollution  control 
agencies,  to  other  public  or  nonpublic  pri- 
vate agencies.  Institutions,  and  organiza- 
tions, and  to  Individuals,  for  purposes  stated 
in  subsection  (ai  (1)  of  this  section; 

"(4)  contract  with  public  or  private  agen- 
cies, institutions,  and  organizations,  and 
with  Individuals,  without  regard  to  sections 
3648  and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  529;  41  U.S.C.  5); 

"(5)  provide  training  for.  and  make  train- 
ing grrants  to.  personnel  of  air  pollution  con- 
trol agencies  and  other  persons  with  suit- 
able qualifications; 

"  ( 6 1  establish  and  maintain  research  fel- 
lowships. In  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  at  public  or  non- 
public private  educational  Institutions  or  re- 
search organizations; 

"(7)  collect  and  disseminate.  In  coopera- 
tion with  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  and  with  other  public  or  private 
agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations  hav- 
ing related  responsibilities,  basic  data  on 
chemical,  physical,  and  biological  effects  of 
varying  air  quality  and  other  Information 
p>ertalnlng  to  air  pollution  and  the  preven- 
tion and  control  thereof;  and 

"(8)  develop  effective  and  practical  proc- 
esses, methods,  and  prototype  devices  for  the 
prevention  or  control  of  air  pollution. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (ai  of  this  section  the  Secretary  shall 
conduct  research  on.  and  survey  the  results 
of  other  scientific  studies  on.  the  harmful 
effects  on  the  health  or  welfare  of  persons  by 
the  various  known  air  pollution  agents  (or 
combinations  of  agents ) . 

"(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  con- 
struct such  facilities  and  staff  and  equip 
them  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  Act. 

"(6  1  If.  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary, 
an  air  pollution  problem  of  substantial  sig- 
nificance may  result  from  discharge  or  dis- 
charges into  the  atmosphere,  he  may  call  a 
conference  concerning  this  potential  air  pol- 
lution problem  to  be  held  In  or  near  one  or 
more  of  the  places  where  such  discharge  or 
discharges  are  occurring  or  will  occur.  All 
Interested  persons  shall  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  at  such  conference,  either 
orally  or  In  writing,  and  shall  be  permitted 
to  appear  In  person  or  by  representative  In 
accordance  with  procedures  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.  If  the  Secretary  finds,  on  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  presented  at  such  con- 
ference, that  the  discharge  or  discharges  If 
permitted  to  take  place  or  continue  are  likely 
to  cause  or  contribute  to  air  pollution  sub- 
ject to  abatement  under  section  107(a),  he 
shall  send  such  findings,  together  with  rec- 
ommendations cancernlng  the  measures 
which  he  finds  reasonably  and  suitable  to 
prevent  such  pollution,  to  the  person  or 
persons  whose  actions  will  result  In  the  dis- 
charge or  discharges  Involved;  to  air  pollu- 
tion agencies  of  the  State  or  States  and  of 
the  municipality  or  municipalities  where 
such  discharge  or  discharges  will  originate: 
and  to  the  Interstate  air  pollution  control 
agency.  If  any.  In  the  jurisdictional  area  of 
which  any  such  municipality  Is  located.  Such 
findings  and  recommendations  shall  be  ad- 
visory only,  but  shall  be  admitted  together 
with  the  record  of  the  conference,  as  part  of 
the  proceedings  under  subsections  (d),  (e). 
and  (f)  of  section  107. 

"GRANTS  FOR  SUTPORT  OF  AIR  POLLUTION 
PLANNING  AND  CONTROL  FBOORAICS 

"Sec.  104.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  air  pollution  control 
agencies  In  an  amount  up  to  two-tlilrds  of 
the  cost  of  planning,  developing,  establish- 
ing, or  Improving,  tmd  grants  to  such  agen- 
cies in  an  amount  up  to  one-half  of  the  coat 
of  maintaining,  programs  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  air  pollution  and  programs  for 


the  Implementation  of  air  quality  standards 
authorized  by  this  Act:  Proinded.  That  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  air 
pollution  control  agencies  within  the  mean- 
ing oi  sections  302(bi(2)  and  302(b)(4)  in 
an  amount  up  to  three-fourths  of  the  cost 
of  planning,  developing,  establishing,  or  Im- 
proving and  up  to  three-fifths  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining,  regional  air  quality  control  pro- 
grams. As  used  In  this  subsection  the  term 
'regional  air  quality  control  program"  means 
a  program  for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
air  pollution  or  the  Implementation  of  air 
quality  standaras  programs  as  authorized 
by  this  Act,  in  an  area  that  Includes  the  areas 
of  two  or  more  municipalities  whether  in  the 
same  or  different  States. 

"(2)  Before  approving  any  grant  under 
this  subsection  to  any  air  pollution  conuol 
agency  within  the  meaning  of  sections  302 
(b)(2i  and  302(bl(4),  the  Secretary  shall 
receive  assurances  that  such  agency  provides 
lor  adequate  representation  of  appropriate 
State,  interstate,  local,  and  (When  appro- 
priate) international,  interests  In  the  air 
quality   control    region. 

"(3)  Before  approving  any  planning  grant 
under  this  sutwectlon  to  any  air  pollution 
control  agency  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tions 302(b)  (21  and  302ibM4),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  receive  assurances  that  such 
agency  has  the  capability  of  developing  a 
comprehensive  air  quality  plan  for  the  air 
quality  control  region,  which  plan  shall  In- 
clude (When  appropriate)  a  recommended 
system  of  alerts  to  avert  and  reduce  the  risk 
of  situations  in  which  there  may  be  immi- 
nent and  serious  danger  to  the  public  health 
or  welfare  from  air  pwliutants  and  the  vari- 
ous aspects  relevant  to  the  establishment 
of  air  quality  standards  for  such  air  quality 
control  region.  Including  the  concentration 
of  Industries,  other  commercial  establish- 
ments, population  and  naturaUy  ocscurrlng 
factors  which  shall  affect  such  staindards. 

•■  (  b )  F^om  the  sums  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  lor 
any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  from 
time  to  time  make  grants  to  air  pollution 
control  agencies  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section.  In 
establishing  regulations  for  the  granting  of 
such  funds  the  Secretary  shall,  so  far  as 
practicable,  give  due  consideration  to  ( 1 )  the 
population.  (2)  the  extent  of  the  actual  or 
potential  air  pollution  problem,  and  (3)  the 
financial  need  of  the  respective  agencies. 
No  agency  shall  receive  any  grant  under  this 
section  during  any  fiscal  year  when  Its  ex- 
penditures of  non -Federal  funds  for  other 
than  nonrecurrent  expenditures  for  air  pol- 
lution control  programs  will  he  less  than 
its  expenditures  were  for  such  programs  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year:  and  no  agency 
shall  receive  any  grant  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  a  pro- 
gram for  the  prevention  and  control  of  air 
pollution  unless  the  Secretary  is  satisfied 
that  such  grant  will  be  so  used  as  to  supple- 
ment and.  to  the  extent  practicable.  Increase 
the  level  of  State,  local,  or  other  non-Fed- 
eral funds  that  would  In  the  absence  of  such 
grant  be  made  available  for  the  maintenance 
of  such  program,  and  will  in  no  event  sup- 
plant such  State,  local,  or  other  non-Federal 
funds.  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  until  the  Secretary  has  consulted 
with  the  appropriate  official  as  designated  by 
the  Governor  or  Governors  of  the  State  or 
States  affected. 

"(c)  Not  more  than  10  jjer  centum  of  the 
total  of  funds  appropriated  or  allocated  for 
the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shaU  be  granted  for  air  pollution  control 
programs  In  any  one  State.  In  the  case  of  a 
grant  for  a  program  In  an  area  crossing  State 
iDoundaries.  the  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
portion  of  such  grant  that  is  chargeable  to 
the  percentage  limitation  under  this  sub- 
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section  for  each  State  Into  which  such  area 
extends. 

"INTEKSTATE  AIR  QUALITY  AGENCIES  OB 
COMMISSIONS 

•'Sec.  105.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  expediting 
the  establishment  of  air  quality  standards 
In  an  interstate  air  quality  control  region 
designated  pursuant  to  section  106(a)(2). 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay.  for  two 
years,  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  air 
quality  planning  program  costs  of  any  agen- 
cy designated  by  the  Governors  of  the  affected 
States,  which  agency  shall  be  capable  of 
recommending  to  the  Governors  standards' 
cf  air  quality  and  plans  for  Implementation 
thereof  and  shall  Include  representation  from 
the  States  and  appropriate  political  subdi- 
visions within  the  air  quality  control  region. 
After  the  Initial  two-year  period  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  such 
agency  in  Rn  amount  up  to  three-fourths  of 
the  air  quality  planning  program  costs  of 
such  agency. 

"ibMli  Whenever  the  Secretary  deems  It 
necessary  to  e.xpedlte  the  establishment  of 
standards  for  an  Interstate  air  quality  con- 
trol region  designated  pursuant  to  section 
106ia)'2)  he  may.  after  consultation  with 
the  Governors  of  the  aflected  States,  desig- 
nate or  estibllsh  an  air  quality  planning 
commission  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
recommended  regulations  setting  forth 
standards  of  air  quality  to  be  applicable  to 
such  air  quality  control  region. 

■'i2)  Such  Commission  shall  consist  of  the 
Secretary  or  his  designee  who  shall  serve  as 
Chairman,  and  adequate  representation  of 
appropriate  State.  Interstate,  local  and 
(when  appropriate).  International.  Interests 
In  the  designated  air  quality  control  region. 

"(3»  The  Secretary  shall,  within  available 
funds,  provide  such  staff  for  such  Commis- 
sion as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  It  to 
carry  out  Its  functions  etTectlvely.  and  shall 
pay  the  other  expenses  of  the  Commission; 
and  may  also  accept  for  the  use  by  such 
Commission,  funds,  property,  or  services  con- 
tributed by  the  State  Involved  or  political 
subdivisions  thereof. 

"(4)  E^ach  appointee  from  a  State,  other 
than  an  official  or  employee  thereof,  or  of 
any  political  subdivision  thereof,  shall,  while 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Commission,  re- 
ceive compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  in  excess  of  $100  per  diem, 
Including  traveltime.  and  while  away  from 
his  home  or  regular  place  of  business,  he  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
law  (5  use.  3109)  for  persons  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently. 

"AIB    quality    control    REGIONS,    CRITERIA.    AND 
CONTROL  TECHNIQUES 

"Sec.  106.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  but  not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967.  define  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  atmospheric  areas  of  the  Nation 
on  the  b.^sls  of  those  conditions.  Including, 
but  not  limited  to.  climate,  meteorology,  and 
topography,  which  affect  the  Interchange 
and  diffusion  of  pwllutants  in  the  atmosphere. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  am- 
bient air  quality  standards  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 107,  and  for  administrative  and  other 
purposes,  the  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  State  and  local  authorities, 
shall,  within  eighteen  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967. 
designate  air  quality  control  regions  based 
on  Jurisdictional  boundaries,  urban-indus- 
trial concentrations,  and  other  factors  In- 
cluding atmospheric  areas  necessary  to  pro- 
vide adequate  implementation  of  air  quality 
standards.  The  Secretary  shall  Immediately 
notify  the  Governor  or  Governors  of  the 
aflected  State  or  States  of  such  designation. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  con- 
sultation   with    appropriate    advisory    com- 


mittees and  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies, from  time  to  time,  but  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, develop  and  issue  to  the  States  such 
criteria  of  air  quality  as  in  his  Judgment 
may  be  requisite  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  health  and  welfare:  Provided,  That 
any  criteria  Issued  prior  to  enactment  of  this 
section  shall  be  reevaluated  in  accordance 
with  the  consultation  procedure  and  other 
provisions  of  this  section  and.  If  necessary, 
modified  and  reissued.  Such  Issuance  shall  be 
announced  In  the  Federal  Register  and  copies 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  general  pub- 
.  lie. 

"(2)  Such  criteria  shall  accxu-ately  reflect 
the  latest  scientific  knowledge  useful  in  in- 
dicating the  kind  and  extent  of  all  identi- 
fiable effects  on  health  and  welfare  which 
may  be  expected  from  the  presence  of  an  air 
pollution  agent,  or  combination  of  agents  In 
the  ambient  air.  In  varying  quantities. 

"(3)  Such  criteria  shall  Include  those 
variable  factors  which  of  themselves  or  In 
combination  with  other  factors  may  alter  the 
effects  on  public  health  and  welfare  of  any 
subject  agent  or  combination  of  agents,  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  atmospheric  con- 
ditions, and  the  types  of  air  pollution  agent 
or  agents  which,  when  present  In  the  at- 
mosphere, may  Interact  with  such  subject 
agent  or  agents,  to  produce  an  adverse  effect 
on  public  health  and  welfare. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  consulta- 
tion with  appropriate  advisory  committees 
and  Federal  departments  and  agencies.  Issue 
to  the  States  and  appropriate  air  pollution 
control  agencies  Information  on  those  recom- 
mended pollution  control  techniques  the  ap- 
plication of  which  is  necessary  to  achieve 
levels  of  air  quality  set  forth  In  criteria  Issued 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b).  Including  those 
criteria  subject  to  the  proviso  in  subsection 
(b)(1).  which  Information  shall  Include 
technical  data  relating  to  the  technology  and 
costs  of  emission  control.  Such  recommenda- 
tions shall  Include  such  data  as  are  available 
on  the  latest  available  technology  and  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  alternative  methods  of 
prevention  and  control  of  air  contamination 
including  cost-effectiveness  analyses.  Such 
Issuance  shall  be  announced  In  the  Federal 
Register  and  copies  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  general  public. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  revise  and  reissue  material  Issued  pur- 
suant to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  in  accord- 
ance with  procedures  established  in  such 
subsections. 

"AIR     QUALITY    STANDARDS     AND    ABATEMENT    OF 
AIR     POLLUTION 

"Sec.  107.  (a)  The  pollution  of  the  air  In 
any  State  or  States  which  endangers  the 
health  or  welfare  of  any  persons,  shall  be 
subject  to  abatement  as  provided  in  this 
section. 

"(b)  Consistent  with  the  policy  declara- 
tion of  this  title,  municipal.  State,  and  In- 
terstate action  to  abate  air  pollution  shall  be 
encouraged  and  shall  not  be  displaced  by 
Federal  enforcement  action  except  as  other- 
wise provided  by  or  pursuant  to  a  court  order 
under  subsection   (c).   (h).  or  (k). 

"(c)(1)  If.  after  receiving  any  air  quality 
criteria  and  recommended  control  tech- 
niques Issued  pursuant  to  section  106.  the 
Governor  of  a  State,  within  ninety  days  of 
such  receipt,  flies  a  letter  of  intent  that  such 
State  will  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days,  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter,  adopt, 
after  public  hearings,  ambient  air  quality 
standards  applicable  to  any  designated  air 
quality  control  region  or  portions  thereof 
within  such  State  and  within  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  thereafter,  and  from  time 
to  time  as  may  be  necessary,  adopts  a  plan  for 
the  Implementation,  maintenance,  and  en- 
forcement of  such  standards  of  air  quality 
adopted,  and  if  such  standards  and  plan  are 
established  in  accordance  with  the  letter 
of    intent   and   If   the   Secretary   determines 


that  such  State  standards  are  consistent  with 
the  air  quality  criteria  and  recommended 
control  techniques  Issued  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 106;  that  the  plan  Is  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  Act  Insofar  as  It  assures 
achieving  such  standards  of  air  quality  with- 
in a  reasonable  time;  and  that  a  means  of 
enforcement  by  State  action.  Including  au- 
thority comparable  to  that  In  subsection  (k) 
of  this  section.  Is  provided,  such  State  stand- 
ards and  plan  shall  be  the  air  quality  stand- 
ards applicable  to  such  State.  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  any  revised  State 
standards  and  plan  are  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  this  subsection,  such 
standards  and  plan  shall  be  the  air  quality 
standards  applicable  to  such  State. 

"(2)  If  a  State  does  not  (a)  file  a  letter 
of  intent  or  (b)  establish  air  quality  stand- 
ards In  accordance  with  paragraph  n )  of 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  any  air 
quality  control  region  or  portion  thereof  and 
If  the  Secretary  finds  It  necessary  to  achieve 
the  purpose  of  this  Act.  or  the  Governor  of 
any  State  affected  by  air  quality  standards 
established  pursuant  to  this  subsection  peti- 
tions for  a  revision  In  such  standards,  the 
Secretary  may  after  reasonable  notice  and  a 
conference  of  representatives  of  appropriate 
Federal  departments  and  agencies.  Interstate 
agencies.  States,  municipalities,  and  In- 
dustries Involved,  prepare  regulations  set- 
ting forth  standards  of  air  quality  con- 
sistent with  the  air  quality  criteria  and  rec- 
ommended control  techniques  Issued  pur- 
suant to  section  106  to  be  applicable  to  such 
air  quality  control  region  or  portions  thereof. 
If.  within  six  months  from  the  date  the 
Secretary  publishes  such  regulations,  the 
State  has  not  adopted  air  quality  standards 
found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  or  a  petition  for 
public  hearing  has  not  been  filed  under 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  promulgate  such  standards. 

"(3)  If  at  any  time  prior  to  thirty  days 
after  standards  have  been  promulgated  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subt.ectlon.  the  Gover- 
nor of  any  State  aiTected  by  cuch  standards 
petitions  the  Secretary  for  a  hearing,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  call  a  public  hearing  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  testi;nony  from  St.ite 
and  local  pollution  control  agencies  and 
other  interested  parties  afected  by  the  pro- 
posed standards,  to  be  held  In  or  near  one 
or  more  of  the  places  where  the  air  quality 
standards  will  tike  effect,  before  a  hearing 
board  of  five  or  more  persons  appolntod  by 
the  Secretary.  Each  State  which  would  be 
affected  by  such  standards  "^li.'ill  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  select  a  member  of  the  hear- 
ing bop.rd.  Each  Federal  dcp.trtment.  agency, 
cr  instrumentality  having  a  subbt.intial  in- 
terest in  the  subject  muter  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  siial!  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  select  one  member  of  the  hearing 
bo.wd  and  not  less  than  a  majority  of  the 
hearing  bc.'.rd  shall  be  persons  other  than 
officers  or  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Educ.ition.  and  Welfare.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  board  who  f.re  net  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States,  while  ptr- 
ticlpat»ng  In  the  he  tring  conducted  by  such 
hearing  board  or  otherwl.-.e  engaged  In  the 
work  of  such  hcirlng  board,  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by 
the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $100  per 
diem.  Including  traveltime.  and  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regul.tr  pluces  of  busi- 
ness they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses. 
Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703.  title  5.  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  persons  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently.  At 
least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  date  of  such 
hearing  notice  of  such  hearing  shall  be  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  and  given  to 
parties  notified  of  the  conference  reqxilred  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection.  On  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  presented  at  such  hear- 
ing, the  hearing  board  shall  within  ninety 
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days  unless  the  Secretary  determines  a  longer 
period  Is  necessary,  make  findings  as  to 
whether  the  standards  published  or  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  should  be  approved 
or  modified  and  tran.'smlt  its  findings  to  the 
Secretary.  If  the  hearing  board  approves  the 
st.indards  as  published  or  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary,  the  standards  shall  take  effect  on 
receipt  by  the  Secretary  of  the  hearing 
board's  recommendations.  If  the  hearing 
board  recommends  modifications  In  the 
standards  as  published  or  promulgated  by 
the  Secret  .iry.  the  Secretary  shall  promul- 
gate revised  regulations  setting  forth  stand- 
ards of  a'.r  quality  In  accordance  with  the 
hearing  board's  recommendations  which  will 
become  effective  Immediately  upon  promul- 
gation. 

•■(4)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of  surveys, 
studies,  and  reports,  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  ambient  air  quality  of  any  air  quality 
control  region  or  portion  thereof  Is  below 
the  air  quality  standards  established  under 
this  subsection,  and  he  finds  that  such  low- 
ered air  quality  results  from  the  failure  of  a 
State  to  take  reasonable  action  to  enforce 
such  standards,  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
the  affected  State  or  States,  persons  contrib- 
uting to  the  alleged  violation,  and  other  In- 
terested parties  of  the  violation  of  such 
stand.irds.  If  such  failure  does  not  cease 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  from 
the  date  of  the  Secretary's  notification,  the 
Secretary — 

"111  m  the  case  of  pollution  of  air  which 
Is  endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of  per- 
sons in  a  State  other  than  that  In  which 
the  discharge  or  discharges  (causing  or  con- 
tributing to  such  pollution)  originate,  may 
request  the  Attorney  General  to  bring  a  suit 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  In  the  ap- 
propriate United  States  district  court  to  se- 
cure abatement  of  the  pollution. 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  pollution  of  air  which 
is  endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of  per- 
sons only  In  the  State  In  which  the  discharge 
or  discharges  (causing  or  contributing  to 
such  pollution)  originate,  at  the  request  of 
the  Governor  of  such  State,  shall  provide 
such  technical  and  other  assistance  as  in  his 
Judgment  Is  necessary  to  assist  the  State  In 
judicial  proceedings  to  secure  abatement  of 
the  pollution  under  State  or  local  law.  or,  at 
the  request  of  the  Governor  of  such  State, 
shall  request  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
suit  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  in  the 
appropriate  United  States  district  court  to 
secure  abatement  of  the  pollution. 

"In  any  suit  brought  under  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  the  court  shall  receive  In 
evidence  a  transcript  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  hearing  provided  for  In  this  subsection, 
together  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
hearing  board  and  the  recommendations  and 
standards  promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  and 
such  additional  evidence.  Including  that  re- 
lating to  the  alleged  violation  of  the  stand- 
ards, as  It  deems  necessary  to  complete  review 
of  the  standards  and  to  determination  of  all 
other  Issues  relating  to  the  alleged  viola- 
tion. The  court,  giving  due  consideration  to 
the  practicability  and  to  the  technological 
and  economic  feasibility  of  complying  with 
such  standards,  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
enter  such  Judgment  and  orders  enforcing 
such  Judgment  as  the  public  interest  and 
the  equities  of  the  case  may  require. 

"(5)  In  connection  with  any  hearings  un- 
der this  section  no  witness  or  any  other  per- 
son shall  be  required  to  divulge  trade  secrets 
or  secret  processes. 

"(d)(1)(A)  Whenever  requested  by  the 
Governor  of  any  State,  a  State  air  pollution 
control  agency,  or  iwlth  the  conctirrence 
of  the  Governor  and  the  State  air  pollution 
control  agency  for  the  State  in  which  the 
municipality  ;s  situated )  the  governing  body 
of  any  municipality,  the  Secretary  shall.  If 
such  request  refers  to  air  pollution  which  Is 
alleged  to  endanger  the  health  or  welfare 
of  persons   In   a   State   other  than   that   In 


which  the  discharge  or  discharges  (causing 
or  contributing  to  such  pollution)  originate, 
give  formal  notification  thereof  to  the  air 
pollution  control  agency  of  the  municipality 
where  such  discharge  or  discharges  originate, 
to  the  air  pollution  control  agency  of  the 
State  in  which  such  municipality  Is  located, 
and  to  the  Interstate  air  pollution  control 
agency.  If  any.  In  whose  Jurisdictional  area 
such  municipality  Is  located,  and  shall  call 
promptly  a  conference  of  such  agency  or 
agencies  and  of  the  air  pollution  control 
agencies  of  the  municipalities  which  may  be 
adversely  affected  by  such  pollution,  and  the 
air  pollution  control  agency.  If  any,  of  each 
State,  or  for  each  area.  In  which  any  such 
municipality  Is  located. 

"(B)  Whenever  requested  by  the  Governor 
of  any  State,  a  State  air  pollution  control 
agency,  or  ( with  the  concurrence  of  the  Gov- 
ernor'and  the  State  air  pollution  control 
agency  for  the  State  in  which  the  munici- 
pality Is  situated)  the  governmg  body  of  any 
municipality,  the  Secretary  shall,  if  such  re- 
quest refers  to  alleged  air  pollution  which 
Is  endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of  per- 
sons only  in  the  State  In  which  the  dis- 
charge or  discharges  i  causing  or  contributing 
to  such  pollution)  originate  and  If  a  munlcl- 
paUty  aflected  by  such  air  pollution,  or  the 
municipality  In  which  such  pollution  origi- 
nates, has  either  made  or  concurred  In  such 
request,  give  formal  notification  thereof  to 
the  State  air  pollution  control  agency,  to  the 
air  pollution  control  agencies  of  the  munici- 
pality where  such  discharge  or  discharges 
originate,  and  of  the  munlclpaUty  or  munici- 
palities alleged  to  be  adversely  affected  there- 
by, and  to  any  interstate  air  pollution 
control  agency,  whose  Jurisdictional  area  In- 
cludes any  such  munlclpaUty  and  shall 
promptly  call  a  conference  of  such  agency 
or  agencies,  unless  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary,  the  effect  of  such  pollution  Is  not 
of  such  "significance  as  to  warrant  exercise 
of  Federal  Jurisdiction  under  this  section. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  may.  after  consultation 
with  State  officials  of  all  aflected  States,  also 
call  such  a  conference  whenever,  on  the  basis 
of  reports,  surveys,  or  studies,  he  has  reason 
to  believe  that  any  pollution  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  Is  occurring  and  Is  endanger- 
ing the  health  and  welfare  of  persons  In  a 
State  other  than  that  In  which  the  discharge 
or  discharges  originate.  The  Secretary  shall 
Invite  the  cooperation  of  any  municipal. 
State,  or  interstate  air  pollution  control 
agencies  having  Jurisdiction  In  the  aflected 
area  on  any  surveys  or  studies  forming  the 
basis  of  conference  action. 

•'(D)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  reports,  surveys,  or  studies  from  any 
duly  constituted  International  agency,  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  pollution  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a)  which  endangers  the 
health  or  welfare  of  persons  In  a  foreign 
country  is  occurring,  or  whenever  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  requests  him  to  do  so  with 
respect  to  such  pollution  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  alleges  is  of  such  a  nature,  the 
Secretary-  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare shall  give  formal  notification  thereof  to 
the  air  poUuUon  control  agency  of  the  mu- 
nicipality where  such  discharge  or  dis- 
charges "originate,  to  the  air  pollution  con- 
trol agency  of  the  State  in  which  such  mu- 
nicipality Is  located,  and  to  the  interstate 
air  pollution  control  agency.  If  any.  In  the 
Jurisdictional  areas  of  which  such  municipal- 
ity la  located,  and  shall  call  promptly  a  con- 
ference of  such  agency  or  agencies.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  Invite  the  foreign  country  which 
may  be  adversely  affected  by  the  pollution 
to  attend  and  participate  In  the  conference, 
and  the  representative  of  such  country  shall, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  conference  and  any 
further  proceeding  resulting  from  such  con- 
ference, have  all  the  rights  of  a  State  air 
pollution  control  agency.  This  subparagraph 
shall  apply  only  to  a  foreign  country  which 
the    Secretary    determines    has    given    the 


United  States  essentially  the  same  rights 
with  respect  to  the  prevention  or  control  of 
air  pollution  occurring  In  that  country  as  U 
given  that  country  by  this  subparagraph. 

"(2)  The  agencies  called  to  attend  such 
conference  may  bring  such  persons  as  they 
desire  to  the  conference.  The  Secretary  shall 
deliver  to  such  agencies  and  make  available 
to  other  Interested  parties,  at  least  thirty 
days  prior  to  any  such  conference,  a  Federal 
report  with  respect  to  the  matters  before  the 
conference.  Including  data  and  conclusions 
or  findings  (If  any);  and  shall  give  at  least 
thirty  days'  prior  notice  of  the  conference 
date  to  any  such  agency,  and  to  the  public 
by  publication  on  at  least  three  different 
days  In  a  newspaper  or  newspapers  of  gen- 
eral circulation  In  the  area.  The  chairman  of 
the  conference  shall  give  Interested  parties 
an  opportunity  to  present  their  views  to  the 
conference  with  respect  to  such  Federal  re- 
port, concltislons  or  findings  (U  any),  and 
other  pertinent  Information.  The  Secretary 
shall  provide  that  a  transcript  be  maintained 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  and 
that  a  copy  of  such  transcript  be  made 
available  on  request  of  any  participant  in 
the  conference  at  the  expense  of  such 
participant. 

"(3)  Following  this  conference,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prepare  and  forward  to  all  air 
pollution  control  agencies  attending  the 
conference  a  summary  of  conference  discus- 
sions Including  (Ai  occurrence  of  air  pollu- 
tion subject  to  abatement  under  this  Act; 
(B)  adequacy  of  measures  taken  toward 
abatement  of  the  pollution;  and  (C)  nature 
of  delays.  If  any.  being  encountered  In  abat- 
ing the  pollution. 

"(e)  If  the  Secretary  believes,  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  conference  or  thereafter, 
that  effective  prog^-ess  toward  abatement  of 
such  pollution  Is  not  being  made  and  that 
the  health  or  welfare  of  any  persons  Is  being 
endangered,  he  shall  recommend  to  the  ap- 
propriate State,  Interstate,  or  municipal  air 
pollution  control  aigency  (or  to  all  such 
agencies)  that  the  necessary  remedial  action 
be  taken.  The  Secretary  shall  allow  at  least 
six  months  from  the  date  he  makes  such 
recommendations  for  the  taking  of  such  rec- 
ommended action. 

"(f)  (1)  K,  at  the  concltiElon  of  the  period 
so  allowed,  such  remedial  action  or  other 
action  which  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary Is  reasonably  calculated  to  secure  abate- 
ment of  such  pollution  has  not  been  taken, 
the  Secretary  shall  call  a  public  hearing,  to 
be  held  In  or  near  one  or  mcn-e  of  the  places 
where  the  discharge  or  discharges  causing 
or  contributing  to  such  pollution  originated, 
before  a  hearing  board  of  five  or  more  persons 
appointed  by  the  Secretary.  Each  State  In 
which  any  discharge  causing  or  contribut- 
ing to  such  pollution  originates  and  each 
State  claiming  to  be  adversely  affected  by 
such  pollution  shall  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  select  one  member  of  such  hearing  board 
and  each  Federal  department,  agency,  or  In- 
strumentality having  a  substantial  Interest 
In  the  subject  matter  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
select  one  member  of  such  hearing  board, 
and  one  member  shall  be  a  representative  of 
the  appropriate  interstate  air  pollution 
agency  If  one  exists,  and  not  less  than  a 
majority  of  such  hearing  board  ahall  be  per- 
sons other  than  oflJcers  or  employees  of  the 
Dep.-irtment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. At  least  three  weeks'  prior  notice  of 
such  hearing  shall  be  given  to  the  State. 
Interstate,  and  municipal  air  pollution  con- 
trol agencies  called  to  attend  such  hearing 
and  to  the  alleged  polluter  or  polluters.  All 
Interested  parties  shall  be  given  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  present  evidence  to  such 
hearing  board. 

"(21  On  the  basis  of  evidence  presented  at 
such  hearing,  the  hearing  lE>oard  shall  make 
findings  as  to  whether  pollution  referred  to 
in  subsection  (.ai   is  occurring  and  whether 
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effective  progress  toward  abatement  thereof 
Is  being  made.  II  the  hearing  board  finds 
such  pollution  Is  occurring  and  effective  prog- 
rese  toward  abatement  thereof  is  not  being 
made  It  shall  make  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  concerning  the  measures,  if  any, 
which  It  finds  to  be  reasonable  and  suitable 
to  secure  abatement  of  such  pollution. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  send  such  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the  person  or  per- 
sons discharging  any  matter  causing  or  con- 
tributing to  such  pollution:  to  air  pollution 
control  agencies  of  the  State  or  States  and  of 
the  municipality  or  municipalities  where 
such  discharge  or  dischsirges  originate:  and  to 
any  interstate  air  pollution  control  agency 
whose  Jurisdictional  area  Includes  any  such 
municipality,  together  with  a  notice  specify- 
ing a  reasonable  time  ( not  less  than  six 
months)  to  secure  abatement  of  such 
pollution. 

"(g)  If  action  reasonably  calculated  to  se- 
cure abatement  of  the  f)ollutlon  within  the 
time  specified  in  the  notice  following  the 
public  hearing  is  not  taken,  the  Secretary — 

"(li  In  the  case  of  pollution  of  air  which 
Is  endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of  per- 
sons (A)  In  a  State  other  than  that  in  which 
the  discharge  or  discharges  (causing  or  con- 
tributing to  such  pollution)  originate,  or  (B) 
In  a  foreign  country  which  has  participated  In 
a  conference  called  under  subparagraph  iDi 
of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  and  in  all 
proceedings  under  this  section  resulting 
from  such  conference,  may  request  the  At- 
torney General  to  bring  a  suit  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  in  the  appropriate  United 
States  district  court  to  secure  abatement  of 
the  pollution. 

"1 2)  In  the  case  of  pollution  of  air  which 
Is  endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of  per- 
sons only  m  the  State  in  which  the  discharge 
or  discharges  (causing  or  contributing  to 
such  pollution)  originate,  at  the  request  of 
the  Governor  of  such  State,  shall  provide 
such  technical  and  other  assistance  as  in  his 
judgment  is  necessary  to  assist  the  State  in 
Judicial  proceedings  to  secure  abatement  of 
the  pollution  under  State  or  local  law  or,  at 
the  request  of  the  Governor  of  such  State, 
shall  request  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
suit  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  in  the 
appropriate  United  States  district  court  to 
secure  abatement  of  the  pollution. 

"(hi  The  court  shaU  receive  in  evidence 
In  any  suit  brought  In  a  United  States  court 
under  subsection  igi  of  this  section  a  tran- 
script of  the  proceedings  before  the  board 
and  a  copy  of  the  board's  recommendations 
and  shall  receive  such  further  evidence  as  the 
court  in  its  discretion  deems  proper.  The 
court,  giving  due  consideration  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  complying  with  such  standards 
as  may  be  applicable  and  to  the  physical  and 
economic  feasibility  of  securing  abatement 
of  any  pollution  proved,  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  enter  such  Judgment,  and  orders  en- 
forcing such  Judgment,  as  the  public  inter- 
est and  the  equities  of  the  case  may  require. 

'•(1)  Members  of  any  hearing  boara  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  subsection  (f)  who  are 
not  regular  full-time  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  States  shall,  while  participat- 
ing in  the  hearing  conducted  by  such  board 
or  otherwise  engaged  on  the  work  of  such 
board,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at 
a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceed- 
ing $100  per  diem,  including  traveltlme,  and 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C. 
73b-2t  for  persons  In  the  Government  serv- 
ice employment  Intermittently. 

"( J  M  1 1  In  connection  with  any  conference 
called  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  require  any  person  whose 
activities  result  In  the  emission  of  air  pollut- 
ants causing  or  contributing  to  air  pollution 
to  file  with  him.  In  such  form  as  he  may 
prescribe,  a  report,  based  on  existing  data, 


furnishing  to  the  Secretary  such  informa- 
tion as  may  reasonably  be  required  as  to  the 
character,  kind,  and  quantity  of  pollutants 
discharged  and  the  use  of  devices  or  other 
means  to  prevent  or  reduce  the  emission  of 
pollutants  by  the  person  filing  such  a  report- 
After  a  conference  has  been  held  with  respect 
to  any  such  pollution  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire such  reports  from  the  person  whose 
activities  result  In  such  pollution  only  to 
the  extent  recommended  by  such  conference. 
Such  report  shall  be  made  under  oath  or 
otherwise,  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
and  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  within 
such  reasonable  period  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  unless  additional  time  be  granted 
by  the  Secretary.  No  person  shall  be  required 
in  such  report  to  divulge  trade  secrets  or 
secret  processes  and  all  Information  reported 
shall  be  considered  confidential  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  1905  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

"(2)  If  any  person  required  to  file  any  re- 
port under  this  subsection  shall  fall  to  do  so 
within  the  time  fixed  by  the  Secretary  for 
filing  the  same,  and  such  failure  shall  con- 
tinue for  thirty  days  after  notice  of  such  de- 
fault, such  person  shall  forfeit  to  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  $100  for  each  and  every 
day  of  the  continuance  of  such  failure,  which 
forfeiture  shall  be  payable  Into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  recoverable 
in  a  civil  suit  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  brought  In  the  district  where  such 
person  has  his  principal  office  or  in  any  dis- 
trict in  which  he  does  business:  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  may  upon  application 
therefor  remit  or  mitigate  any  forfeiture 
provided  for  under  this  subsection  and  he 
shall  have  authority  to  determine  the  facts 
upon  all  such  applications. 

"(3)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  various 
United  States  attorneys,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
to  prosecute  for  the  recovery  of  such  for- 
feitures. 

"(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary,  upon  receipt 
of  evidence  that  a  particular  pollution  source 
or  combination  of  sources  ( including  mov- 
ing sources)  is  presenting  an  imminent  and 
substantial  endangerment  to  the  health  of 
persons,  and  finding  that  appropriate  State 
or  local  authorities  have  not  acted  to  abate 
such  sources,  may  request  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  bring  suit  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  in  the  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court  to  Immediately  enjoin  any  con- 
tributor to  the  alleged  pollution  to  stop  the 
emission  of  contaminants  causing  such  pol- 
lution or  to  take  such  other  action  as  may 
be  necessary. 

"STAND.ARDS    TO    ACHrEVE    HIGHER    LEVEL    OP    AIR 
etTALITY 

'■Sec.  108.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  pre- 
vent a  State,  political  subdivision,  Inter- 
municlpal  or  Interstate  agency  from  adopt- 
ing standards  and  plans  to  Implement  an  air 
quality  program  which  will  achieve  a  higher 
level  of  ambient  air  quality  than  approved 
by  the  Secretary. 

"PRESIDENTS   AIR    QUALITY    ADVISOET   BOARD   AND 
ADVISORY    COMMITTEES 

"Sec.  109.  (a)(1)  There  is  hereby  estab- 
lished in  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  an  Air  Quality  Advisory 
Board,  composed  of  the  Secretary  or  his 
designee,  who  shall  be  Chairman,  and  fifteen 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  none 
of  whom  shall  be  Federal  officers  or  em- 
ployees. The  appointed  members,  having  due 
regard  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
selected  from  among  representatives  of  varl- 
otis  State,  Interstate,  and  local  governmen- 
tal agencies,  of  public  or  private  Interests 
contributing  to,  affected  by,  or  concerned 
with  air  pollution,  and  of  other  public  and 
private  agencies,  organizations,  or  groups 
demonstrating  an  active  Interest  In  the  field 
of  air  pollution  prevention  and  control,  as 


well  as  other  individuals  who  are  expert  in 
this  field. 

"(2)  Each  member  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  except  that  (A)  any  member  appointed 
to  fill  a  \-acancy  occurring  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  his  predeces- 
sor was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term,  and  (B)  the  terms 
of  office  of  the  members  first  taking  office 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  expire  as 
follows:  five  at  the  end  of  one  year  after 
the  date  of  appwDlntment,  five  at  the  end  of 
two  years  after  such  date,  and  five  at  the 
end  of  three  years  after  such  date,  as  des- 
ignated by  the  President  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment, and  (C)  the  term  of  any  mem- 
ber under  the  preceding  provisions  shall  be 
extended  until  the  date  on  which  his  suc- 
cessor's appointment  Is  effective.  None  of 
the  members  shall  be  eligible  for  reappoint- 
ment within  one  year  after  the  end  of  his 
preceding  term,  unless  such  term  was  for 
less  than  three  years, 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  advise  and  consult 
with  the  Secretary  on  matters  of  policy  re- 
lating to  the  activities  and  functions  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  Act  and  make  such 
recommendations  as  It  deems  necessary  to 
the  President. 

"(c)  Such  clerical  and  technical  assist- 
ance as  may  be  necessary  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  Board  and  such  other  advisory 
committees  as  hereinafter  authorized  shall 
be  provided  from  the  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

"(d)  In  order  to  obtain  assistance  in  the 
development  and  Implementation  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  Including  air  quality 
criteria,  recommended  control  techniques, 
standards,  research  and  development,  and 
to  encourage  the  continued  efforts  on  the 
part  of  Industry  to  Improve  air  quality  and 
to  develop  economically  feasible  methods  for 
the  control  and  abatement  of  air  pollution, 
the  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  es- 
tablish advisory  committees.  Committee 
members  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
persons  who  are  knowledgeable  concerning 
air  quality  from  the  standpoint  of  health, 
welfare,   economics,   or   technology. 

"(e)  The  members  of  the  Board  and  other 
advisory  committees  appointed  pursuant  to 
this  Act  who  are  not  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  States,  while  attending  con- 
ferences or  meetings  of  the  Board  or  while 
otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary, shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  exceeding  $100  per  diem,  including 
traveltlme,  and  while  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
for  persons  In  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed intermittently. 

"COOPERATION  BY  FEDERAL  AGENCIES  TO  CONTROL 
AIB    POLLTTTION    FROM    rSDERAL    TKCTLTHES 

"Sec.  110.  (a)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  Intent  of  Congress  that  any  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  having  Jurisdiction  over 
any  building.  Installation,  or  other  property 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable  and  con- 
sistent with  the  Interests  of  the  United  States 
and  within  any  available  appropriations,  co- 
operate with  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  with  any  air  pollu- 
tion control  agency  in  preventing  and  con- 
trolling the  pollution  of  the  air  In  any  area 
InsofEU-  as  the  discharge  of  any  matter  from 
or  by  such  building.  Installation,  or  other 
property  may  cause  or  contribute  to  pwllu- 
tlon  of  the  air  In  such  area, 

"(b)  In  order  to  control  air  pollution  which 
may  endanger  the  health  or  welfare  of  any 
persons,  the  Secretary  may  establish  classes 
of  potential  pollution  sources  for  which  any 
Federal  department  or  agency  having  Jxirls- 
dlctlon  over  any  building,  installation,  or 
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other  property  shall,  before  discharging  any 
matter  into  the  air  of  the  United  States, 
obtain  a  permit  from  the  Secretary  for  such 
discharge,  such  permits  to  be  issued  for  a 
specified  period  of  time  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  and  subject  to  revocation  if 
the  Secretary  finds  pollution  is  endangering 
the  health  and  welfare  of  any  persons.  In 
connection  with  the  Issuance  of  such  per- 
mits, there  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary such  plans,  specifications,  and  other  In- 
formation as  he  deems  relevant  thereto  and 
under  such  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe. 
The  Secretary  shall  report  each  January  to 
the  Congress  the  status  of  such  permits  and 
compliance  therewith. 

"TITLE  II— NATIONAL   EMISSION  STAND- 
ARDS ACT 

"SHORT    TITLE 

■Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'National  Emission  Standards  Act'. 

"ESTABLISHMETJT    OF    STANDARDS 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  by  reg- 
ulation, giving  appropriate  consideration  to 
technological  feasibility  and  economic  costs, 
prescribe  as  soon  as  practicable  standards, 
applicable  to  the  emission  of  any  kind  of  sub- 
stance, from  any  class  or  classes  of  new  motor 
vehicles  or  new  motor  vehicle  engines,  which 
In  his  Judgment  cause  or  contribute  to,  or  are 
likely  to  cause  or  to  contribute  to,  air  pol- 
lution which  endangers  the  health  or  welfare 
of  any  persons,  and  such  standards  shall  ap- 
ply to  such  vehicles  or  engines  whether  they 
are  designed  as  complete  systems  or  incor- 
porate other  devices  to  prevent  or  control 
such  pollution. 

"(b)  Any  regulations  Initially  prescribed 
under  this  section,  and  amendments  thereto, 
with  respect  to  any  class  of  new  motor  vehi- 
cles or  new  motor  vehicle  engines  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  effective  date  specified 
in  the  order  promulgating  such  regulations 
which  date  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary after  consideration  of  the  period  reason- 
ably necessary  for  Industry  compliance. 

"PROHEBITED    ACTS 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  The  following  acts  and  the 
causing  thereof  are  prohibited — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  manufacturer  of  new 
motor  vehicles  or  new  motor  vehicle  engines 
for  distribution  in  commerce,  the  manufac- 
ture for  sale,  the  sale,  or  the  offering  for  sale, 
or  the  Introduction  or  delivery  for  Introduc- 
tion into  commerce,  or  the  Importation  into 
the  United  States  for  sale  or  resale,  of  any 
new  motor  vehicle  or  new  motor  vehicle  en- 
gine, manufactured  after  the  effective  date 
of  regulations  under  this  title  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  such  vehicle  or  engine  unless  it  Is 
in  conformity  with  regulations  prescribed 
under  this  title  (except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section  ( b ) ) ; 

"(2)  for  any  person  to  fall  or  refuse  to 
permit  access  to  or  copying  of  records  or  to 
fall  to  make  reports  or  provide  information, 
required  under  section  207:  or 

"(3)  for  any  person  to  remove  or  render  In- 
operative any  device  or  element  of  design  In- 
stalled on  or  In  a  motor  vehicle  or  motor 
vehicle  engine  In  compliance  with  regulations 
under  this  title  prior  to  its  sale  and  delivery 
to  the  ultimate  purchaser. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  exempt  any 
new  motor  vehicle  or  new  motor  vehicle 
engine,  or  class  thereof,  from  subsection  (a). 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
find  necessary  to  protect  the  public  health  or 
welfare,  for  the  purpose  of  research.  Investi- 
gations, studies,  demonstrations,  or  training, 
or  for  reasons  of  national  secvuity. 

"(2)  A  new  motor  vehicle  or  new  motor 
vehicle  engine  offered  for  importation  by  a 
manufacturer  In  violation  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  refused  admission  Into  the  United 
States,  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  may,  by  joint  regulation,  provide  for 
deferring  final  determination  as  to  admission 


and  authorizing  the  delivery  of  such  a  motor 
vehicle  or  engine  offered  for  import  to  the 
owner  or  consignee  thereof  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  (Including  the  furnishing  of 
a  bond)  as  may  appear  to  them  appropriate 
to  insure  that  any  such  motor  vehicle  or  en- 
gine will  be  brought  into  conformity  with  the 
standards,  requirements,  and  limitations 
applicable  to  it  under  this  title.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall,  if  a  motor  vehicle 
or  engine  is  finally  refused  admission  under 
this  paragraph,  cause  disposition  thereof  in 
accordance  with  the  customs  laws  unless  it 
is  exported,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
such  Secretary,  within  ninety  days  of  the  date 
of  notice  of  such  refusal  or  such  additional 
time  as  may  be  permitted  pursuant  to  such 
regulations,  except  that  disposition  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  customs  laws  may  not  be 
made  in  such  manner  as  may  result,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  In  the  sale,  to  the  ultimate 
consumer,  of  a  new  motor  vehicle  or  new 
motor  vehicle  engine  that  fails  to  comply 
with  applicable  standards  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under  this 
title. 

"(3)  A  new  motor  vehicle  or  new  motor 
vehicle  engine  Intended  solely  for  export,  and 
so  labeled  or  tagged  on  the  outside  of  the 
container  and  on  the  vehicle  or  engine  Itself, 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a). 

"INJUNCTION   proceedings 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  re- 
strain violations  of  paragraph  (1) ,  (2) ,  or  (3) 
of  section  203(a). 

"(b)  Actions  to  restrain  such  violations 
shall  be  brought  by  and  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States.  In  any  such  action,  subpenas 
for  w^ltnesses  who  are  required  to  attend  a 
district  court  In  any  district  may  run  into 
any  other  district. 

"PENALTIES 

"Sec.  205.  Any  person  who  violates  para- 
graph (1),  (2) ,  or  (3)  of  section  203(a)  shall 
be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  (1,000. 
Such  violation  with  respect  to  sections 
203(a)  (li  and  203(a)(3)  shall  constitute  a 
separate  offense  with  respect  to  each  new 
motor  vehicle  or  new  motor  vehicle  engine. 

"CERTIFICATION 

"Sec  206.  (a  I  Upon  application  of  the 
manufacturer,  the  Secretary  shall  test,  or 
require  to  be  tested,  in  such  manner  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  any  new  motor  vehicle 
or  new  motor  vehicle  engine  submitted  by 
such  manufacturer  to  determine  whether 
such  vehicle  or  engine  conforms  with  the 
regulations  prescribed  under  section  202  or 
208(b)  of  this  title.  If  such  vehicle  or  en- 
gine conforms  to  such  regulations  the  Secre- 
tary shall  issue  a  certificate  of  conformity, 
upon  such  terms,  and  for  such  period  not 
less  than  one  year,  as  he  may  prescribe. 

■(b)  Any  new  motor  vehicle  or  any  motor 
vehicle  engine  sold  by  such  manufacttirer 
which  is  in  all  material  respects  substantially 
the  same  construction  as  the  test  vehicle  or 
engine  for  which  a  certificate  has  been  Is- 
sued under  subsection  (a),  shall  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  be  deemed  to  be  In  con- 
formity with  the  regulations  Issued  under 
section  202  of  this  title. 

"RECORDS   AND   REPORTS 

'■Sec  207,  (n)  Every  manufacturer  shall 
establish  and  maintain  such  records,  make 
.such  reports,  and  provide  such  Information 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to 
enable  him  to  determine  whether  such  man- 
ufacturer has  acted  or  is  acting  In  compli- 
ance with  this  title  and  regulations  there- 
under and  shall,  upon  request  of  an  officer 
or  employee  duly  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, permit  such  officer  or  employee  at  rea- 
sonable times  to  have  access  to  and  copy 
such  records. 

"(b)  All  information  reported  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his  repre- 


sentative pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  which 
Information  contains  or  relates  to  a  trade 
secret  or  other  matter  referred  to  in  section 
1905  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 
shall  be  considered  confidential  for  the  pur- 
pose of  such  section  1906,  except  that  such 
information  may  be  disclosed  to  other  officers 
or  employees  concerned  with  carrjing  out 
this  Act  or  when  relevant  in  any  proceeding 
under  this  Act.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
authorize  the  withholding  of  information  by 
the  Secretary  or  any  officer  or  employee  un- 
der his  control,  from  the  duly  authorized 
committees  of  the  Congress. 

"STATE  STANDARDS 

"Sec  208.  (a)  No  State  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  shall  adopt  or  attempt 
to  enforce  any  standard  relating  to  the  con- 
trol of  emissions  from  new  motor  vehicles  or 
new  motor  vehicle  engines  subject  to  this 
title.  No  State  shall  require  certification.  In- 
spection, or  any  other  approval  relating  to 
the  control  of  emissions  from  any  new  motor 
vehicle  or  new  motor  vehicle  engine  as  con- 
dition precedent  to  the  initial  retail  sale, 
titling  (If  any) ,  or  registration  of  such  motor 
vehicle,  motor  vehicle  engine,  or  equipment. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  public  hearing,  upon  appli- 
cation of  any  State  which  has  adopted 
standards  (other  than  crankcase  emission 
standards  i  for  the  control  of  emissions  from 
new  motor  vehicles  or  new  motor  vehicle 
engines  prior  to  March  30,  1966,  prescribe 
standards  limited  to  such  State,  which  are 
more  stringent  than,  or  apply  to  emissions 
or  substances  not  covered  by  the  nationally 
applicable  Federal  standards  prescribed 
pursuant  to  section  202,  if  he  finds  that 
such  State  requires  such  more  stringent  or 
other  standarcls  to  meet  compelling  and  ex- 
traordinary conditions  and  that  such  more 
stringent  or  other  standards  prescribed 
hereunder  are  consistent  with  this  title: 
and  such  more  stringent  or  other  standards 
prescribed  hereunder  shall  be  regarded  as  If 
prescribed  pursuant  to  section  202,  with  re- 
spect to  new  motor  vehicles  or  new  motor 
vehicle  engines  manufactured  for  sale,  sold 
or  offered  for  such  sale  In,  or  Introduced  or 
delivered  for  Introduction  Into,  such  State. 

"(c)  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  preclude  or 
deny  to  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  the  right  otherwise  to  control,  regu- 
late, or  restrict  the  use.  operation,  or  move- 
ment of  registered  or  licensed  motor  vehicles. 

"FEDERAL     ASSISTANCE     IN     DEVELOPING     VEHICLE 
INSPECTION     PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  209.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  appropriate  State  air  pollu- 
tion control  agencies  in  an  amount  up  to 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  developing  mean- 
ingful uniform  motor  vehicle  emission  de- 
vice inspection  and  emission  testing  pro- 
grams except  that  ( 1 )  no  grant  shall  be 
made  for  any  part  of  any  State  vehicle  In- 
spection program  which  does  not  directly 
relate  to  the  cost  of  the  air  pollution  con- 
trol aspects  of  such  a  program:  and  (2)  no 
such  grant  shall  be  made  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  has  certified  to  the 
Secretary  that  such  program  is  consistent 
with  any  highway  safety  program  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  section  402  of  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

"REGISTRATION    OF    FUEL    ADDITIVES 

"Sec  210.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  by  regu- 
lation designate  any  fuel  or  fuels,  or  any 
classes  or  uses  thereof,  and,  after  such  date 
or  dates  as  may  be  prescribed  by  him,  no 
manufacturer  or  processor  of  any  such  fuel 
may  deliver  It  for  Introduction  Into  Inter- 
state commerce  or  to  another  person  who, 
it  can  reasonably  be  expected,  will  deliver 
such  fuel  for  such  Introduction  unless  any 
additive  contained  in  such  fuel  has  been 
registered  with  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  this  section. 

"(b)   Upon  filing  of  an  application  contain- 
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Ing  or  accompanied  by  such  information  as 
to  the  characteristics  and  composition  of 
any  additive  for  any  fuel  as  the  Secretary 
finds  necessary,  and  including  assurances 
that  such  additional  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  reasonably  require  will  upon  re- 
quest be  provided,  the  Secretary  shall  reg- 
ister such  additive. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  make  such  pro- 
vision, with  respect  to  any  additive,  or  any 
class  or  use  thereof,  or  any  Information  fur- 
nished In  connection  therewith  as  In  his 
judgment  Is  necessary  to  protect  any  trade 
secret  or  Is  necessary  In  the  interest  of  na- 
tional security.  Nothing  In  this  section  shall 
authorize  the  withholding  of  information  by 
the  Secretary  or  any  officer  or  employee  un- 
der his  control,  from  the  duly  autliorlzed 
committees  of  the  Congress. 

"(d)  Any  person  who  violates  subsection 
(a)  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  United 
States  a  civil  penalty  of  $1,000  for  each  and 
every  day  of  the  continuance  of  such  viola- 
tion, which  shall  accrue  to  the  United  States 
and  be  recovered  in  a  civil  suit  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States,  brought  in  tlie  district 
where  such  person  has  his  principal  office 
or  in  any  district  In  which  he  does  business. 
The  Secretory  may,  upon  application  there- 
for, remit  or  miUgate  any  forfeiture  provided 
for  In  this  subsection,  and  he  shall  have  au- 
thority to  determine  the  facts  upon  all  such 
applications. 

■■(e»  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  various 
United  States  attorneys,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
to  prosecute  for  the  recovery  of  such  for- 
feitures. 

"NATIONAL     EMISSIONS     STANDARDS    STUDY 

"Sec.  211.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress,  no  later  than  two  years  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  a  compre- 
hensive report  on  the  need  lor  and  effect  of 
national  emission  standards  tor  stationary 
sources.  Such  report  shall  include;  lAi  in- 
formation regarding  Identifiable  health  and 
welfare  effects  from  single  emission  sources; 
(B)  examples  of  specific  plants,  their  loca- 
tion, and  the  contaminant  or  cont:iminants 
which,  due  to  the  amount  or  nature  of  emis- 
sions from  such  facilities,  constitute  a  dan- 
ger to  public  health  or  welfare;  (Ci  an  up- 
to-date  list  of  those  industries  and  the  con- 
taminant or  contaminants  which,  in  his 
opinion,  should  be  subject  to  such  national 
standards;  (D>  the  relationship  of  such  na- 
tional emission  standards  to  ambient  air 
quality,  including  a  comparison  of  situations 
wherein  several  plants  emit  the  same  con- 
taminants In  an  air  region  with  those  in 
which  only  one  such  plant  exists;  (E)  an 
analysis  of  the  cost  of  applying  such  stand- 
ards' and  (P)  such  other  information  as 
may  be  appropriate. 

•\b)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  full 
and  complete  Investigation  and  study  of  the 
feasibility  and  practicability  of  controlling 
emissions  from  Jet  and  piston  aircraft  en- 
gines and  of  establishing  national  emission 
standards  with  respect  thereto,  and  report  to 
Congress  the  results  of  such  study  and  In- 
vestigation within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967. 
together  with  his  recommendations. 

"DEFINITIONS  FOR  TITLE  11 

"Sec.  212.  As  used  in  this  title — 
"(1)  The  term  'manufacturer'  as  used  in 
sections  203.  206,  207,  and  208  me.uis  any 
person  engaged  In  the  manufacturing  or  as- 
sembling of  new  motor  vehicles  or  new  motor 
vehicle  engines,  or  importing  such  vehicles 
or  engines  for  resale,  or  who  acts  for  and  is 
under  the  control  of  any  such  person  in 
connection  with  the  distribution  of  new 
motor  vehicles  or  new  motor  vehicle  engines, 
but  shall  not  Include  any  dealer  with  re- 
spect to  new  motor  vehicles  or  new  motor 
vehicle  engines  received  by  him  In  commerce, 
"(2)  The  term  'motor  vehicle'  means  any 
self-propelled  vehicle  designed  for  transport- 


ing persons  or  property  on  a  street  or  high- 
way. 

"(3)  The  term  'new  motor  vehicle'  means 
a  motor  vehicle  the  equitable  or  legal  title 
to  which  has  never  been  transferred  to  an 
ultimate  purchaser;  and  the  term  'new 
motor  vehicle  engine'  means  an  engine  In  a 
new  motor  vehicle  or  a  motor  vehicle  engine 
the  equitable  or  legal  title  to  which  has  never 
been  transferred  to  the  ultimate  purchaser. 

"(4)  The  term  'dealer'  means  any  person 
who  is  engaged  in  the  sale  or  the  distribution 
of  new  motor  vehicles  or  new  motor  vehicle 
engines  to  the  ultimate  purchaser. 

"(5)  The  term  'ultimate  purchaser'  means. 
with  respect  to  any  new  motor  vehicle  or 
new  motor  vehicle  engine,  the  first  person 
who  in  good  faith  purchases  such  new  motor 
vehicle  or  new  engine  for  purposes  other 
than  resale. 

"(6)  The  term  'commerce'  means  (A)  com- 
merce between  any  place  In  any  State  and 
any  place  outside  thereof;  and  (B)  commerce 
wholly  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"TITLE  III — GENERAL 

".'ADMINISTRATION 

■Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  prescribe  such  regtUatlons  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  may  delegate  to  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  such  of  his  powers  and 
duties  under  this  Act.  except  the  making  of 
regulations,  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or 
expedient. 

"(b)  Upon  the  request  of  an  air  pollution 
control  agency,  personnel  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  may  be  detailed  to  such 
agency  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  The  provisions  of 
section  214(d)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  any 
personnel  so  detailed  to  the  same  extent  as 
if  such  personnel  had  been  detailed  under 
section  214(b)    of  that  Act. 

"(c)  Payments  under  grants  made  under 
this  Act  may  be  made  in  installments,  and 
In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  as 
may   be  determined   by   the  Secretary. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  302.  When  used  In  this  Act — 

"(a)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(b)  The  term  'air  pollution  control 
agency"  means  any  of  the  following: 

"(1)  A  single  State  agency  designated  by 
the  Governor  of  that  State  as  the  official 
State  air  pollution  control  agency  for  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

"(2)  An  agency  established  by  two  or  more 
States  and  having  substantial  powers  or 
duties  pertaining  to  the  prevention  and 
control  of  air  pollution; 

"(3)  A  city,  county,  or  other  local  govern- 
ment health  authority,  or,  in  the  case  of  any 
city,  county,  or  other  local  government  in 
which  there  is  an  agency  other  than  the 
health  authority  charged  with  responsibility 
for  enfortdng  ordinances  or  laws  relating  to 
the  prevention  and  control  of  air  pollution, 
such  other  agency;  or 

"(4)  An  agency  of  two  or  more  munici- 
palities located  in  the  same  State  or  In  differ- 
ent States  and  having  substantial  powers  or 
duties  pertaining  to  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  air  pollution. 

"(c)  The  term  'Interstate  air  pollution  con- 
trol agency'  means — 

"(1)  an  air  pollution  control  agency  estab- 
lished by  two  or  more  States,  or 

"(2)  an  air  pollution  control  agency  of 
two  or  more  municipalities  located  In  differ- 
ent States. 

"(d)  Tlie  term  'State'  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and 
American  Samoa. 

"(e)  The  term  'person'  Includes  an  Indi- 
vidual, corporation,  partnership,  association. 


State,  municipality,  and  political  subdivision 
of  a  State. 

"(f)  The  term  'municipality'  means  a  city, 
town,  borough,  county,  parish,  district,  or 
other  public  body  created  by  or  pusuant  to 
State  law. 

"(g)  All  language  referring  to  adverse  ef- 
fects on  welfare  shall  include  but  not  be 
limited  to  Injury  to  agricultural  crops  and 
livestock,  damage  to  and  the  deterioration  of 
property,  and  hazards  to  transportation. 

"OTHER   AUTHORriY    NOT   AFFECTED 

"Sec.  303.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  this  Act  shall  not 
be  construed  as  superseding  or  limiting  the 
authorities  and  responsibilities,  under  any 
other  provision  of  law,  of  the  Secretary  or 
any  other  Federal  officer,  department,  or 
agency. 

"(b)  No  appropriation  shall  be  authorized 
or  made  under  section  301,  311,  or  314  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  for  any  fiscal  year 
after  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964,  for 
any  purpose  for  which  appropriations  may 
be  made  under  authority  of  this  Act. 

"RECORDS  AND  AUDIT 

"Sec  304.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe.  Including  rec- 
ords which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and 
disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect or  undertaking  in  connection  with  which 
such  assistance  Is  given  or  used,  and  the 
amount  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  supplied  by  other 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will  facili- 
tate an  effective  audit. 

"(bi  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare  and  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly 
authorized  representatives,  shall  have  access 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examinations 
to  any  books,  documents,  papers  and  records 
of  the  recipients  that  are  pertinent  to  the 
grants  received  under  this  Act. 

"COMPREHENSIVE   ECONOMIC   COST   STUDIES 

"Sec  305.  (  a  )  In  order  to  provide  the  basis 
for  evaluating  programs  authorized  by  this 
Act  and  the  development  of  new  programs 
and  to  furnish  the  Congress  with  the  infor- 
mation necessary  for  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations by  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
June  30,  1969.  the  Secretary,  in  cooperation 
with  State,  Interstate,  and  local  air  pollu- 
tion control  agencies,  shall  make  a  detailed 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act:  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  cost  of  program  Implementation  by 
affected  units  of  government:  and  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  economic  impact  of 
air  quality  standards  on  the  Nation's  Indus- 
tries, communities,  and  other  contributing 
sources  of  pollution.  Including  an  analysis 
of  the  national  requirements  for  and  the 
cost  of  controlling  emissions  to  attain  such 
standards  of  air  quality  as  may  be  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  Act  or  applicable 
State  law.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  such 
detailed  estimate  and  the  results  of  such 
comprehensive  study  of  cost  for  the  five-year 
period  beginning  July  1,  1969,  and  the  re- 
sults of  such  other  studies,  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  January  10,  1969,  and  shall 
submit  a  reevaluatlon  of  such  estimate  and 
studies  annually  thereafter. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  also  make  a  com- 
plete investigation  and  study  to  determine 
( 1 )  the  need  for  additional  trained  State  and 
local  personnel  to  carry  out  programs  as- 
sisted pursuant  to  this  Act  and  other  pro- 
grams for  the  same  purpose  as  this  Act;  (2) 
means  of  using  existing  Federal  training  pro- 
grams to  train  such  personnel;  and  (3)  the 
need  for  additional  trained  personnel  to  de- 
velop, operate  and  maintain  those  pollution 
control  facilities  designed  and  installed  to 
implement  air  quality  standards.  He  shall 
report  the  results  of  such  Investigation  and 
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study  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  not 
later  than  July  1,  1969. 

"ADDITIONAL   REPORTS   TO    CONGRESS 

"Sec  306.  Not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section  and  not 
later  than  January  10  of  each  calendar  year 
beginning  after  such  date,  the  Secretary 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  measures 
taken  toward  Implementing  the  purpose  and 
latent  of  this  Act  including,  but  not  limited 
to.  (1)  the  progress  and  problems  associated 
with  control  of  automotive  exhaust  emis- 
sions and  the  research  efforts  related  there- 
to; (2)  the  development  of  air  quality  criteria 
and  recommended  emission  control  require- 
ments; (3)  the  status  of  enforcement  actions 
wken  pursuant  to  this  Act;  (4)  the  status 
of  State  ambient  air  standards  setting,  in- 
cluding such  plans  for  implementation  and 
enforcement  as  have  been  developed:  (5) 
the  extent  of  development  and  expaiision  of 
air  pollution  monitoring  systems;  (6)  prog- 
ress and  problems  related  to  development  of 
new  and  Improved  control  techniques:  (7) 
the  development  of  quantitative  and  quali- 
tative Instrumentation  to  monitor  emissions 
and  air  quality;  (Bi  standards  set  or  under 
consideration  pursuant  to  title  II  of  this  Act; 
i9(  the  status  of  State,  Interstate,  and  local 
pollution  control  programs  established  pur- 
suant to  and  assisted  by  this  Act;  and  (10) 
the  reports  and  recommendations  made  by 
the  President's  Air  Quality  Advisory  Board. 

"LABOR    STANDARDS 

"Sec  307.  TTie  Secretary  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that 
all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors  on  projects  as- 
sisted under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  lor 
the  same  type  of  work  on  similar  construc- 
tion in  the  locality  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  in  accordance  with  the 
Act  of  March  3.  1931.  as  amended,  known  as 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  (46  Stat.  1494;  40  U.S.C. 
276a-276a-5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have,  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  in  this  subsection,  the  authority 
and  functions  set  forth  in  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  1 15  F.R.  3176:  64 
Stat.  1267)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June 
13.  1934,  as  amendea  (48  Stat.  948;  40  U.S.C. 
276c ) . 

"SEPARABILITY 

"Sec.  308  If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or 
the  application  of  any  provision  of  this  Act 
to  any  person  or  circumstance,  is  held  In- 
valid, the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act.  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

"APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec  309.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act.  other 
than  section  103(dl  $99,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968.  $145,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969,  and 
8184.300.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1970. 

"SHORT    TTTLE 

"Sec  310.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Clean  Air  Act'." 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading* . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
pi'inted  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIFIMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 


Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  358] 

Abbltt  Denney  Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Anderson,  Diggs  OHara,  Mich. 

Tenn.  E-hieman  Passman 

Andrews,  Aia  Everett  Pettis 

Ashley  Evine,  Tenn.  Poage 

AsplnaJl  Fountain  Rarick 

Ayres  Fulton,  Tenn.  Reld,  NY. 

Barrett  F\iqua  Resnlck 

Berry  Gibbons  St.  Onge 

Hoggs  Helsujskl  Sikes 

Broomfield  Howard  Teague.  Tex. 

Button  Llovd  Utt 

Celler  Lorig.  La.  Watts 

Culver  Long.  Md.  VViillams.  Miss 

Cunningham  Mathias.  Md.  WlUla 

Dawson  Miller,  Calif 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  ha^■ing  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Gallagher.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  S.  780,  and  finding  itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roD  to 
be  called,  when  387  Members  responded 
to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    ME.    MOSS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Moss:  On  psige 
97,  strike  out  lines  3  through  20.  inclusive, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■'(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  public  hearing,  waive  appli- 
cation of  this  section  to  any  State  which  has 
adopted  standards  (other  than  crankcase 
emission  standards)  for  the  control  of  emis- 
sions from  new  motor  vehicles  or  new  motor 
vehicle  engines  prior  to  March  30,  1966,  un- 
less he  finds  that  such  State  does  not  require 
standards  more  stringent  than  applicable 
Federal  standards  to  meet  compelling  and 
extraordinary  conditions  or  that  such  State 
standards  and  accompanying  enforcement 
procedures  are  not  consistent  with  section 
202 1  a)    of  this  title." 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment before  this  Committee  bears  my 
name,  but  it  is  offered  on  behalf  of  37 
members  of  the  California  congressional 
delegation,  representing  the  entirety  of 
its  strength  in  this  House,  from  both 
political  parties.  It  reflects  the  measure 
of  our  concern  over  a  problem  unique 
to  our  State, 

The  amendment  is  the  same  language, 
word  for  word,  as  was  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  other  body.  It  provides 
that  California  may  establish  more 
stringent  standards  applicable  to  emis- 
sion covered  by  Federal  standards  and 
may  also  establish  and  enforce  stand- 
ards with  respect  to  emissions,  such  as 
nitrogen  oxides,  not  covered  by  Federal 
statutes. 

California  is  not.  however,  given  a 
blank  check  by  this  amendment.  First, 
the  Secretarj'  must  give  notice  and  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing,  and  then  he 
must  waive  the  preemption  of  Cali- 
fornia laws  unless  he  finds,  first,  that 
compelling  and  extraordinary  condi- 
tions do  not  exist,  and.  second,  that  Cali- 
fornia standards  are  not  consistent  with 
the  tf.-st  of  economic  practicability  and 


teclinological  feasibility  required  by  sec- 
tion 202(a)  of  the  act,  and,  third,  that  the 
accompanjing  enforcement  procedures 
are  in  conflict  with  the  Intent  of  section 
202(.a). 

The  amendment  permits  California  to 
continue  a  role  of  leadership  which  it  has 
occupied  among  the  States  of  this  Union 
for  at  least  the  last  two  decades.  As  I 
said  in  general  debate,  It  offers  a  unique 
laborator>-,  with  all  of  the  resources 
necessarj',  to  develop  effective  control  de- 
vices which  can  become  a  part  of  the  re- 
sources of  this  Nation  and  contribute 
significantly  to  the  lessening  of  the 
growing  problems  of  air  pollution 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Let  me  make  it  very  clear  that  while 
the  meteorological  problems  in  Califor- 
nia are  unique,  it  is  not  the  only  State  in 
the  Union  with  a  concern  over  air  pollu- 
tion, but  it  is  the  one  where  the  problem 
is  greatest  at  the  moment.  It  affects  not 
only  the  automobile  driver,  but  it  has 
reached  proportions  in  southern  Califor- 
nia where  it  affects  air  traffic 

When  we  go  back  into  the  House.  I  will 
ask  permission  to  include  In  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  letter  from  tlie  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration, pointing  out  the  adverse  Im- 
pact of  the  present  smog  conditions  in 
southern  California  on  air  traffic. 
Department  of  Transportation, 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 
Washington.  DC,  November  2,  1967. 
Hon.  John  E.  Moss. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Moss:  This  is  In  reply  to  your 
telephone  request  regarding  the  effects  smog 
has  on  aviation  in  the  Burbank-Los  Angeles 
area. 

Smog  definitely  has  an  adverse  effect  on 
aviation  In  the  Los  Angeles  basin  area,  pri- 
marily in  the  obstruction  of  visibility,  and 
in  the  creation  of  special  problems  for  air- 
craft landing,  taking  off,  or  on  low  level,  en- 
route  flights.  Major  airjwrts  where  smog  con- 
ditions deter  operations  are:  Los  Angeles  In- 
ternational, Long  Beach.  Burbank,  Van 
Nuys,  and  Santa  Monica;  it  also  affects  op- 
erations at  numerous  general  aviation  air- 
ports In  the  area. 

General  adverse  effects  of  smog  are  to:  (11 
.slow  down  the  rate  of  utilization  of  airports: 
(2)  reduce  pilot  capability  "to  see  and  be 
seen  '  so  as  to  avoid  collision  with  other  air- 
craft; (3)  increase  the  workload  In  the  air 
traffic  system  in  providing  for  safe  opera- 
t;ons:  (4)  require  more  aircraft  to  operate 
under  special  air  traffic  procedures. 

I  hope  this  will  provide  you  with  the  in- 
'ormation  you  need  on  some  of  the  problems 
associated  with  smog. 
Sincerely, 

WrLLiAM  F  McKec. 

Administrator. 

These  can  only  oe  solved  by  standards 
more  stringent  than  those  presently  con- 
templated under  Federal  regulation. 

We  have  proposed  in  California  by 
State  law  a  system  of  standards  going 
through  1970.  They  will  be  significantly 
more  drastic  than  the  standards  which 
will  be  required  In  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion. They  will  not  constitute  a  burden 
on  the  automobile  industry. 

My  State  consumes  between  11  and  12 
percent  of  the  total  new  cars  sold  in  this 
Nation  every  year.  This  is  a  "ery  rich 
market,  greater  than  any  offshore  mar- 
ket enjoyed  by  any  manufacturer  of  au- 
tomobiles in  the  United  States. 
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I  might  also  point  out  that  it  is  not 
unusual  in  the  automotive  Industry  for 
there  to  be  variations  in  assembly.  All 
Members  know  there  is  virtually  a  lim- 
itless possibility  of  combinations  of  power 
packs  and  accessory  packages  one  can 
order  on  an  automobile. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  California  Lf  he  wishes  to 
continue  his  remarks. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  make  a  few  very  brief  additional  ob- 
servations. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  California  to  take 
leadership  in  the  field  of  auto  safety.  As 
long  as  I  can  remember  the  Legislature 
of  California  has  concerned  itself  with 
making  automobiles  safer,  from  the  days 
when  it  required  safety  glass  and  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  that  field,  to  the 
days  of  requiring  reflectorlzed  taillights, 
improved  headlight  standards  and  wind- 
shield wipers. 

California  has  led  because  the  auto- 
mobile has  been  the  mode  of  transpor- 
tation in  a  State  which  grew  up  without 
the  mass  transit  systems  available  in  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  many  other  States 
of  the  Nation.  But  the  ver>'  fact  that  it 
has  depended  on  the  automobile  has  cre- 
ated the  problem. 

The  State,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  for  at 
least  20  years  has  invested  its  resources, 
developed  its  technology,  and  given  lead- 
ership to  the  Nation.  This  amendment 
would  permit  that  type  of  leadership  to 
continue. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned California  several  times.  Would 
the  amendment  also  include  any  other 
State  which  might  feel  it  had  an  unusual 
problem  and  wanted  more  stringent 
regulations? 

Mr.  MOSS.  No.  This  deals  with  a  State 
which  has  enacted  prior  to  March  30, 
1966,  standards  which  are  more  strin- 
gent than  those  which  would  be  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Could  the  gentleman 
tell  me  whether  this  does,  in  effect,  apply 
to  any  other  State? 

Mr.  MOSS.  To  my  knowledge.  It  does 
not  apply  to  any  other  State. 

Mr.  JOEI^ON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  today  to  focus  an  immediate 
problem  facing  not  only  my  State  of 
California,  but  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  worsening  air  pollu- 
tion crisis.  I  say  worsening  because  In 
my  city  of  Los  Angeles,  the  smog-warning 
days  classified  by  the  Los  Angeles  Air 
Pollution  Control  EHstrlct,  have  increased 
drastically  over  the  last  few  years.  In 
1964  there  were  80  such  days.  In  1965 
there  were  82  and  in  1966  it  jimiped  to 
98.  As  of  yet,  there  is  no  estimate  for 


this  year,  but  if  the  present  trend  con- 
tinues the  number  of  smog-warning  days 
will  pass  100.  Even  while  California  has 
been  the  leader  in  the  fight  against  air 
pollution,  we  still  have  a  serious  smog 
problem,  proving  that  stronger  not 
weaker  controls  must  be  adopted.  Under 
the  proposed  Clean  Air  Act  of  1967,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare would  be  authorized  to  enforce  legis- 
lation standards  regarding  automobile 
exhaust  emissions.  These  standards 
would  be  no  better  than  those  California 
already  has.  Yet,  under  the  biU  to  be  con- 
sidered today,  the  Federal  laws  would 
preempt  or  take  precedence  of  any  State 
laws.  As  we  all  know,  it  can  be  quite  diffi- 
cult to  get  changes  made  in  Washington. 
California  would  have  to  convince  Fed- 
eral officials  of  the  need  for  such  changes. 
Large  automobile  and  oil  company  inter- 
ests might  find  the  needs  to  be  very  costly 
and  could  use  delaying  tactics  that  would 
hold  up  the  implementation  of  the  higher 
standards  of  California.  Senator  George 
Murphy  recognized  this  fact  when  the 
Senate  passed  this  same  bill.  He  then 
amended  the  legislation  so  that  Califor- 
nia was  excluded  from  the  appropriate 
provisions  which  would  allow  the  State 
to  establish  tougher  regulations. 

I,  therefore,  call  on  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  remove  barriers 
to  a  more  effective  protection  against  air 
pollution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  take  every  ap- 
propriate action,  however  drastic,  and 
we  must  do  it  immediately.  The  health 
of  our  people  demands  that  no  further 
delay  be  tolerated. 

It  is  extremely  important,  therefore, 
that  the  amendment  to  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967  sponsored  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  IMr. 
Moss]  be  enacted  by  the  House  in  order 
that  this  legislation  can  be  implemented 
in  its  proper  form. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  h&s  been  a  great 
deal  of  smog  today.  Not  all  of  it  is  in 
California.  A  good  deal  of  it  relates  to  the 
language  of  the  bill  that  we  have  before 
us  and  to  the  language  of  the  amendment 
that  we  have  before  us. 

First  of  all,  when  the  various  air  pollu- 
tion bills  came  to  the  Congress,  they 
provided  a  total  preemption  over  all 
automotive  emissions.  This  concept  of 
preemption  was  first  embodied  in  the  law 
that  was  passed  by  this  Congress  in  1965, 
The  legislation  offered  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  the  legislation  sent 
by  the  administration  and  introduced 
originally  by  Senator  Muskie  and  in- 
troduced by  me  on  the  10th  cf  January 
of  this  year  provided  for  preemption  and 
for  Federal  emission  controls  on  pollut- 
ants from  automobiles  and  from  other 
sources. 

Now  we  are  told  today  that  this 
amendment  was  adopted  88  tc  zero  in 
the  other  body.  The  answer  is  that  It  was 
not  adopted  88  to  zero,  but  it  was  put  in 
in  the  Senate  committee  and  was  ac- 
cepted on  the  floor.  There  was  no  con- 
troversy about  It  in  the  Senate  commit- 
tee. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  misrepresenta- 
tion as  to  what  the  language  of  the  com- 


mittee will  do.  The  committee  bill  says 
the  Secretary  of  HFW  will  fix  high 
standards,  such  standards  as  are  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  persons  everywhere  in  this  country 
over  automotive  emissions.  Then  it  goes 
further — to  protect  the  concerns  and  the 
interests  and  the  health  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  California.  It  says  that  upon 
the  request  of  the  State  of  California, 
that  the  State  may  secure  such  addi- 
tional stronger,  more  vigorous  standards 
as  the  circumstances  require.  To  say  that 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  is  not  going  to 
take  into  consideration  the  pleas  of  the 
State  of  California  for  additional  or  for 
stronger  standards  is  to  fly  into  the 
face  of  reason,  in  the  face  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  legislation,  and  in  the  face 
of  political  reality  and  political  neces- 
sity, because  no  Secretary  of  HEW.  re- 
gardless of  where  he  comes  from,  would 
fail  to  provide  for  the  health  of  a  large 
segment  of  the  American  people. 

I  would  be  among  the  mos*  critical 
members  of  this  body  if  the  Secretary 
were  to  fail  to  fix  standards  that  were 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  State 
of  California. 

We  hear  the  statement  that  this  Is 
States  rights.  I  want  to  lay  this  red 
herring  to  rest  for  good  and  all,  because 
there  is  nothing  more  clear  than  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  good 
friend  from  California — and  he  is  my 
dear  friend,  because  I  have  sat  next  to 
him  on  the  committee  for  10  years — is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  special  prefer- 
ence. This  amendment  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  an  attempt  by  a  few  politi- 
cians in  California — and  I  am  not  refer- 
ring to  my  friends  and  colleagues  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  but  by  a 
few  politicians  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia  

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
but  in  just  a  minute.  I  respectfully  have 
to  decline  to  yield,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
ask  for  regular  order,  in  spite  of  my  af- 
fection for  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

This  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an 
attempt  of  a  few  people  in  the  State  of 
California  to  get  for  the  air  pollution 
control  administrator  of  California  a 
preference  which  by  law  we  are  denying 
the  air  pollution  control  administrators 
of  every  other  single  State  In  the  Union. 
It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  at- 
tempt to  get  something  which  the  peo- 
ple of  every  other  State  are  being  denied. 
There  is  no  States  rights  here.  This  is 
only  special  preference. 

Let  us  look  at  this  in  the  cold  light  of 
reason. 

If  the  Federal  Government  would  fix 
standards  so  low  as  to  jeopardize  the 
health  of  the  people  of  California  under 
the  language  of  this  amendment,  it  is 
very  clear  that  they  would  be  jeopardiz- 
ing the  health  of  the  people  in  each  and 
every  other  State  in  the  Union,  and  would 
be  flying  in  the  face  of  legislative  his- 
tory. In  face  of  the  language  of  the  re- 
port and  the  language  of  the  legislation. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 
(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dingell 
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was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  just  want  to  say  that  I 
hope  that  the  gentleman  is  not  intend- 
ing to  exclude  me  from  the  ranks  of 
politicians,  because  I  with  great  pride  ac- 
cept the  label  of  politician.  And  I  want 
my  friend  to  know  that  I  have  not  been 
under  the  pressure  of  any  politicians 
other  than  that  of  my  conscience  and 
the  people  I  represent  here  in  this  House. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  certain,  I  say  to 
my  good  friend  from  California,  I  will 
be  happy  to  extend  to  my  beloved  friend 
from  California  the  privilege  to  number 
himself  among  the  ranks  of  politicians 
If  he  so  chooses. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  not 
being  a  Californian,  I  would  like  to  speak 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  New  Yorker 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country,  and 
my  question  to  the  gentleman  Is  this: 

Would  the  gentleman  accept  an 
amendment  which  I  am  prepared  to 
offer  at  the  next  round  which  would 
allow  each  individual  State  to  have  the 
same  privilege  that  is  now  being  asked 
for  California? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  will  state  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  have  not  seen  his  amend- 
ment, and  I  must  confess  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  do  not  believe  It  would  be  In 
the  public  Interest.  I  believe  what  we 
want  are  high  nationwide  standards 
which  will  be  adequate  to  protect  the 
health  of  everyone  everjrwhere. 

I  do  not  believe  we  want  to  have  50 
different  standards  In  50  different  States, 
and  production  of  50  different  auto  types 
for  50  different  States.  I  do  not  believe 
such  to  be  In  the  public  Interest,  or  In 
the  interest  of  the  consumer,  or  the  peo- 
ple that  the  gentleman  represents. 

I  would  like  to  yield  further,  but  I  do 
have  some  other  things  I  wish  to  say. 
and  so  I  have  to  respectfully  decline  to 
yield  to  my  colleagues.  There  have  been  a 
great  many  things  said  by  some  of  my 
good  friends  from  California  which  tend 
to  create  an  entirely  misleading  and  en- 
tirely erroneous  legislative  history  with 
regard  to  the  language  of  the  commit- 
tee bill. 

I  do  not  want,  as  one  Member  of  this 
body,  to  see  this  Congress  permit  a  piece 
of  legislation  to  go  forward  without  a 
clear  repudiation  of  the  misleading  im- 
pression that  persons  in  the  State  of 
California  have  sought  to  foist  upon  the 
public  of  this  country,  that  this  legisla- 
tion Is  not  adequate. 

It  Is  the  intent  of  the  Congress, 
through  this  legislation,  to  fully  and  ade- 
quately protect  the  health  and  welfare 
of  people  everyTvhere,  not  Just  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  everywhere  in  the  United 
States. 

Now,  I  would  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  automobiles  are  highly 
ambulatory.  They  move  across  State 
lines.  At  any  given  time  any  single  State 
has  large  numbers  of  automobiles  which 
enter   Its    borders    from    other    States. 


Automobiles  are  used  and  sold  across 
State  lines,  and  it  Is  for  this  reason,  in 
order  to  be  sure  that  the  public  are  pro- 
tected by  a  high  set  of  standards,  that 
it  is  highly  important  that  we  have  one 
source  originating  the  standards  dealing 
with  automobiles  and  automobile  emis- 
sions. 

The  committee  bill  provides  that  de- 
sirable uniformity  of  regulation,  and  that 
desirable  uniformity  of  administration 
which  is  so  important  to  good  legisla- 
tion, and  provides  adequate  safeguards 
from  the  standpoint  of  pollution. 

Now,  I  want  to  read  something  which 
I  believe  will  set  forth  very  clearly  the 
legislative  history  of  this  legislation,  and 
that  is  a  letter  received  by  me  yester- 
day from  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
a  portion  reads  as  follows: 

We  believe  that  the  Interests  of  California 
can  be  adequately  protected  If  the  bUl  un- 
der consideration  In  the  House  la  agreed  to. 
There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  future 
relationships  between  the  national  program 
and  the  California  program  will  be  Impaired 
by  the  passage  of  this  bill.  The  Department 
would,  of  course,  do  everything  that  It  can 
to  activate  and  enforce  whatever  standards 
are  promulgated  for  California  by  the  Secre- 
tary after  public  hearings,  as  outlined  in 
Section  308.  This  Department,  through  the 
National  Center  for  Air  Pollution  Control, 
will  make  every  effort  to  cooperate  with  the 
California  program  In  every  way  to  meet 
their  clean  air  objectives. 

Under  this  amendment,  either  as  a 
matter  of  law  or  as  a  matter  of  politics, 
the  Secretary  would  be  compelled  to  pre- 
sent high  standards  to  protect  the  in- 
terest not  Just  of  the  people  of  the 
Nation  but  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  would  like  to  call  yoiu- 
attention  to  a  speech  made  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  on  May  25  of  this  year  by  John  T. 
Middleton,  director  of  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Air  Pollution  Control,  Bureau  of 
Disease  Prevention  and  Envirorunental 
Control  of  the  Public  Health  Service  in 
Washington  In  which  he  states: 

Our  basic  aim  Is  to  provide  uniformity  and 
stability  in  pollution  control  levels  in  co- 
operation with  industry  and  local  govern- 
ments. This  aim  is  underlined  In  recom- 
mendations that: 

All  industrywide  emission  levels  be  devel- 
oped in  consultation  with  the  Industry 
concerned: 

Each  State  be  provided  the  opportunity 
to  adopt  equivalent  levels — or  stricter  ones, 
and  that. 

The  Federal  levels  would  be  applied  and 
enforced  only  in  those  States  which  do  not 
adopt  their  own. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

PRErERENTlAL  MOTION  OFTKRED  BT 
MR.  DINGELL 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  preferential  motion. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  DtNGiXL  moves  that  the  Cominltt«« 
do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan   FMr,  Dingell]   is  recognized. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  I  appreciate  what  mj*  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  has  said. 
But  what  he  has  said  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  language  of  the  legislation  now 
before  this  Committee. 

I  want  to  challenge  any  Member  of 
this  body  to  point  out  one  word  or  one 
paragraph  or  one  section  in  the  legisla- 
tion which  offers  less  than  the  adequate 
standards  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
California. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROYBAL,  I  would  refer  the  gentle- 
man to  the  verj-  section  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing at  the  present  time.  What  It  ac- 
tually does  is  to  make  it  necessary  for  the 
State  of  California  to  have  to  come  to  the 
bureaucracy  here  and  to  prove  something 
that  the  State  has  known  for  many  years. 

Mr.  DINGELL,  Now  the  gentleman 
heard  my  challenge  and  the  gentleman 
well  heard  what  I  said  to  him.  I  said  I 
defy  him  or  anj-  other  Member  of  this 
t)ody  to  point  to  one  word,  to  one  sen- 
tence, to  one  paragraph,  to  one  section  in 
that  amendment  which  authorizes  or  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  fix  any  lower  stand- 
ards for  the  protection  of  the  health  of 
the  people  of  this  country  or  of  an  indi- 
vidual State.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
California,  that  he  has  not  so  indicated. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  would  defy  my  very  good 
friend  to  point  out  one  word  or  paragraph 
which  Imposes  upon  the  Secretary  a  re- 
quirement to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  have  read  to  my  good 
friend  from  California  my  interpretation 
of  the  amendment.  As  the  gentleman 
well  knows,  the  people  of  California 
recognize  me  as  the  author  of  this 
amendment,  as  does  the  gentleman,  and 
indeed,  as  do  the  whole  California  dele- 
gation. I  have  tried  today  as  I  have  on 
other  occasions  to  clear  up  the  smog  of 
misunderstanding.  Ignorance  and  mis- 
representation which  has  surrounded 
this  amendment  through  the  efforts  of 
certain  persons  in  the  State  of  California. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  read  to  my  be- 
loved friend  from  California  the  lan- 
guage of  how  the  Secretary  Intends  to 
interpret  the  committee  bill.  That  is  why 
I  say  there  is  effort  by  some  persons  in 
the  State  of  California  to  deceive  and 
mislead  as  to  what  the  whole  Intention 
of  the  author  of  the  amendment,  as  to 
what  the  effect  of  it  is. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 
Mr.   ROGERS   of   Colorado.  In  the 
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beginning  of  your  statement,  you  made 
some  reference  to  preemption.  Did  you 
mean  by  preemption  that  the  Federal 
Government  by  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation took  complete  control  of  the  smog 
or  clean  air  problem  or  solution? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  refer  the 
gentleman  to  the  language  of  the  bill,  but 
I  would  say  what  he  has  said  is  correct 
Insofar  as  the  requirement  of  emission 
control  devices  on  new  automobiles.  That 
is  the  point  at  which  preemption  takes 
place.  I  have  tried  to  answer  the  gentle- 
man's remarks.  I  have  only  a  limited 
amount  of  time,  and  I  wish  to  continue 
t3  remark  about  some  other  points  which 
I  think  are  of  extreme  importance 

My  good  friend  from  California  men- 
tioned Mr.  John  Middleton.  I  think  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  have 
this  thought  very  clearly  before  it  at  this 
time,  because  it  has  been  charged  that 
California  will  have  to  go  before  a  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  that  is  not  sympathetic. 
The  answer  is  that  the  bureaucrat  who 
will  be  administering  the  Federal  agency 
is  Mr.  John  T.  Middleton,  who  is  director 
of  the  National  Center  for  Air  Pollution 
Control.  He  is  a  former  professor  and 
former  director  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Statewide  Air  Pollution  Research 
Center,  and  who  served  as  chairman  of 
the  California  Motor  Vehicle  Pollution 
Control  Board. 

Let  me  just  point  out  some  other  facts. 
We  are  faced  with  Californians  who  are 
a  little  like  the  position  of  the  farmer 
who  had  an  overgrown  weed  patch.  He 
was  approached  by  the  county  agent  who 
said,  ••Let  me  show  you  how  to  farm 
better." 

The  farmer  said.  "Don't  bother.  I'm  not 
farming  as  well  as  I  know  how  right 
now."' 

The  answer  to  the  argument  of  some 
of  our  friends  is  that  Californians  right 
now  are  not  enforcing  emission-control 
devices  on  either  exhausts  or  on  crank- 
case  hydrocarbons  or  on  hydrocarbons 
coming  from  carburetors  or  from  gas 
tanks  on  the  80  percent  of  the  cars  that 
are  operating  on  California  roads  which 
are  in  excess  of  2  years  old.  I  say  that  if 
California  wants  to  do  a  good  job  on 
controlling  air  pollution,  they  can  com- 
mence right  there,  by  cleaning  up  the 
pollution  from  existing  automobiles  on 
its  highways. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  preferential  motion. 

The  CHAIEIMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not 
use  5  minutes.  I  am  certain  that  my  very 
good  friend  from  Michigan  does  not 
really  want  the  enacting  clause  stricken 
from  this  bill.  I  urge,  therefore,  that  we 
vote  against  the  preferential  motion  and 
proceed  to  perfect  this  bill  in  a  logical 
and  reasonable  manner. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 
The  preferential  motion  was  rejected. 

AMKNDMENT   omaLTO  BT    M«.   JOELSON   TO   THE 
AMKKDMZirr  OITXRES  BT  MS.  MOSS 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr. 
Moss. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Joelson  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Moss;  After 
"(b)"  Insert  •'(!)"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  add  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(2 1  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
State  which  adopts  standards  for  the  con- 
trol of  emissions  from  new  motor  vehicles  or 
new  motor  vehicle  engines  identical  to  those 
of  any  State  with  respect  to  which  there  has 
been  a  waiver  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  so  long  as  such  waiver  and  such 
Identical  standards  both  remain  In  effect." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
tend to  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California,  but  I 
think  that  other  States  in  the  Union  are 
going  to  have  similar  problems  if  they 
do  not  already  have  them. 

California  has  been  a  pioneer,  but  I 
think  that  other  States  should  be  al- 
lowed to  benefit  by  the  pioneering  work 
done  in  California.  Therefore,  my 
amendment  very  simply  would  allow 
other  States  which  have  Identical  plans 
as  California  to  have  the  same  treatment 
that  California  has,  and  if  their  regula- 
tions are  identical  with  California's,  they 
should  be  entitled  to  have  the  same  type 
of  waiver. 

The  air  pollution  problem  is  growing 
constantly  more  serious.  As  a  resident  of 
the  eastern  seaboard  and  a  sufferer  from 
sinus  and  hayfever  I  can  personally  at- 
test that  this  is  not  a  problem  unique  to 
California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  to  the 
amendment  which  I  proposed,  it  would 
exempt  any  State  adopting  standards 
which  were  at  least  as  high  as  those 
granted  under  the  exemption  as  offered? 
Mr.  JOELSON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  would,  therefore, 
not  lead  to  a  proliferation  of  stand- 
ards in  the  Nation,  but  at  the  most 
there  would  be  two  standards,  a  Federal 
or  the  higher  standard  developed  by 
the  State? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Those  would  be  imiform  in 
their  application  ? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  The  gentleman  is 
again  correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  ask  as  a  point  of  in- 
formation, I  understand  the  amendment 
would  say  that  the  standards  should  be 
identical,  meaning  identical  to  Califor- 
nia? Is  that  what  the  amendment  says — 
identical? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Yes.  That  is  what  I 
have  stated. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  So  that  if  there  Is  any 
deviation  whatsoever  through  the  legis- 
lative process  between  the  legislation 
passed  in  another  State  and  that  now 
in    existence,    or    in    existence    as    of 


March  30  in  California,  they  could  not 
qualify? 
Mr.  JOELSON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.   CRAMER.   Does   the   gentleman 
mean  "identical"? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Yes;  I  mean  'identi- 
cal." I  know  what  "identical"  means.  I 
am  trying  to  avoid  a  proliferation  of 
standards  throughout  the  United  States, 
because  I  think  that  would  be  unwork- 
able. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  rise  to 
support  his  amendment,  because  I  think 
it  is  eminently  fair  and  reasonable. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
about  something  that  seems  to  amuse  me 
about  this  argument  we  are  having  be- 
fore the  House  today.  Why  does  not  the 
Secretary,  when  he  adopts  national 
standards,  adopt  the  standards  Califor- 
nia has  set  and  which  other  States  may 
wish  to  adopt,  and  then  we  would  have 
one  standard  for  the  whole  coimtry? 
However,  the  assumption  underlying  this 
whole  discussion  here  today  is  that  the 
Secretary  is  going  to  adopt  lower  stand- 
ards. I  wonder  why  that  assumption  is 
made? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  authorized  to  speak  for  the  Secre- 
tary, but  I  would  assume  that  these  strict 
requirements  are  not  necessary  in  the 
less  populous  areas,  where  there  are  less 
causes  of  pollution.  I  would  assume  that 
is  the  reason. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  is  obviously  the  reason.  There  is  no 
reason  to  expect  everyone  in  the  United 
States  to  go  to  tremendous  expense  to 
solve  a  problem  that  is  imique  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Another  problem  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  cause  would  be  this: 
The  gentleman  says  it  is  designed  not  to 
proliferate,  but  if  anyone  knows  any- 
thing about  the  problem  of  mass  produc- 
tion in  the  automobile  industry,  he 
would  recognize  that  if  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  the  State  of  the  gentleman,  would 
adopt  the  particular  standard  that  is  in 
existence  in  California,  but  New  York 
and  others  did  not  adopt  it,  the  assembly 
plants  would  have  to  gear  up  to  handle 
one  particular  State  in  one  area,  and  it 
would  raise  the  cost  to  a  great  degree. 
Everybody  recognizes  California's  prob- 
lem, but  we  had  better  be  careful  what 
we  are  going  to  do  if  we  try  to  proliferate 
this  thing,  because  it  would  be  unman- 
ageable. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  am  satisfied  the 
know-how  and  efficiency  and  engineer- 
ing ability  of  the  automobile  industry  in 
this  country  could  rise  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  That  is  an  impos- 
sibility. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 
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Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  men- 
tioned in  my  remarks,  it  is  a  fact  that 
we  can  go  to  any  dealership  in  this  area 
and  order  virtually  a  limitless  variation 
of  automobiles  as  to  color,  as  to  power 
packs,  as  to  accessories,  and  the  whole 
production  program  is  computerized,  so 
the  right  car  feeds  in  at  the  right  time 
and  comes  out  at  the  right  end. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  w^ords. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  basic  problem  we 
have  before  the  House  this  afternoon  in 
this  amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jer.sey  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  and  in 
the  Moss  amendment  is  the  problem  of 
preemption,  that  is  preemption  of  States' 
activities  In  this  particular  field.  Let  me 
repeat  what  I  said  dm-lng  general  debate 
and  what  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Dincell]  also  said  earlier:  This 
House  decided  that  question  In  1965.  We 
decided  It  In  no  uncertain  language, 
which  Is  found  on  page  20  of  this  report 
before  the  House  today,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  House  at  this  particular  time.  The 
reasons  are  well  given  for  that  particular 
language,  but  this  House  decided  at  that 
time  that  there  had  to  be  Federal  pre- 
emption of  State  standards  In  this  par- 
ticular field  if  we  were  going  to  make 
sense  In  America  In  the  administration 
of  this  air  pollution  law  and  In  the  mass 
production  of  automobiles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  there  were 
more  than  100  million  licensed  drivers 
in  America.  They  drove  more  than  78 
million  cars.  They  drove  those  cars  more 
than  740  billion  miles  all  across  America 
in  all  of  our  50  States. 

Pending  In  the  legislatures  of  our  50 
States  are  more  than  100  bills.  The 
number  Is  up  to  almost  125  bills  right 
now  to  make  more  stringent  auto  emis- 
sion standards. 

I  submit  that  what  the  committee  de- 
cided In  1965  makes  eminent  good  sense 
today.  It  is  just  not  practical  to  revert 
to  State  standards  in  a  field  such  as  this. 
We  must  have  Federal  standards. 

I  want  to  go  on  and  answer  one  other 
question  which  was  brought  up. 

No  one  denies  that  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia has  done  a  good  job.  No  one  denies 
that  the  State  of  California  has  as- 
serted real  leadership  in  this  particular 
field.  But  the  State  of  California  can  do 
everything,  with  one  exception,  as  I  see 
it,  under  the  House  version  of  this  bill 
that  it  can  do  under  the  Senate  version. 
That  one  exception  is  this:  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  State  could  certify  Its  own  cars, 
if  I  understand  this  correctly,  but  it 
could  have  Just  as  tough  a  requirement 
under  the  House  version  as  It  could  have 
under  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill. 

They  still  would  have  to  come  before 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Education. 
They  still  would  have  to  request  a  hear- 
ing. They  still  would  have  the  burden 
of  proof.  They  still  would  have  to  show 
compelling  and  extraordinary  clrciun- 
stances. 

But  In  the  one  case  the  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  waive  the  Fed- 
eral preemption,  and  In  the  other  ca«e 
he  would  prescribe  standards.  It  is  that 
simple. 

Am  I  to  believe  that  those  on  the 
Democrat  side  of  the  aisle  have  to  llttto 


confidence  In  their  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  that  he  will  not 
recognize  compelling  and  extraordinary 
reasons  requiring  standards  In  Cali- 
fornia? I  cannot  believe  this,  and  I  am  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve any  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  take  such  a  callous 
attitude,  after  the  facts  are  clearly 
shown  in  a  hearing  provided  for,  and 
after  the  burden  of  proof  has  been  met. 
I  cannot  believe  that.  Just  the  opposite 
would  be  true. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  Congress  passed  an  emissions 
standard  law.  for  Interstate  Federal 
standards.  In  1965  and  that  the  Federal 
standard  Is  the  same  as  the  Callfonua 
standard  is  presently? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely correct. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Of  course. 
Mr.  HARVEY.  I  wanted  to  correct  the 
dialog  that  took  place  on  the  floor  just 
a  few  minutes  earlier,  because  the  stand- 
ard we  are  talking  about  In  this  bUl  Is 
the  California  standard.  What  we  say  Is 
that  we  recognize  California  may  in  the 
future  have  special  problems.  The  auto 
industry  recognized  this  as  Mr.  Mann 
testified,  that  California,  because  of  some 
peculiar  geography  and  topographical 
problems,  does  have  some  need  and  un- 
doubtedly in  the  future  will  have  some 
need.  We  are  trying  to  provide  a  means 
to  give  them  more  stringent  standards 
in  the  future.  This  is  all  we  are  trying 

^  do. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  a  reg\ilatory  body  in  Washington, 
on  automobile  safety  standards,  and  the 
automobile  industry,  the  three  big  cor- 
porations, are  constantly  In  a  hassle 
with  these  people,  constantly  trying  to 
slow  down  the  application  of  standards. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  do  not  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman.  The  gentleman  is  try- 
ing to  put  black  hats  on  these  people. 

This  whole  thing  has  been  a  Holly- 
wood production  here.  He  is  trying  to 
put  black  hats  on  the  auto  industry,  and 
to  have  the  California  delegation  wear 
white  hats. 

Look  at  the  record  to  see  who  has  been 
asking  for  these  things.  Look  at  the  rec- 
ord to  see  what  progress  has  been  made 
already  by  the  auto  industry  as  to  reduc- 
ing hydrocarbons  and  carbon  monoxide. 
Hydrocarbons  have  been  reduced  63  per- 
cent In  the  past  2  years.  Carbon  monox- 
ide has  been  reduced  60  percent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment  and 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  can  all  un- 
derstand why  there  Is  at  least  accord  as 
to  the  need  for  this  legislation. 

We  are  all,  I  believe.  In  a  frame  of 
mind  to  enjoy  something  amusing  at  this 
point.  I  have  In  my  hand  an  it«m  from 


the  Sacramento  Bee,  a  California  news- 
paper which  I  believe  is  about  the  third 
largest  in  the  State. 

This  Is  dated  Monday,  October  23, 
1967  It  Is  a  reprint  of  a  UPI  wire  Item 
from  Maplewood,  N.J.  The  headline  says: 
"Air  Pollution  May  Curb  Sex  Power. "  It 
goes  on  to  say : 

An  allergy  expert  says  air  pollution  may 
pose  a  threat  to  human  sex  life. 

Dr.  Prank  Rosen  said  California  tests  show 
animals  exposed  to  auto  fumes  have  di- 
minishing sex  powers. 

"As  far  as  I  know."  he  said,  "research  has 
not  been  carried  over  to  human  beings — but 
the  possibility  of  the  adverse  effect  is  cer- 
tainly there." 

Rosen,  long  a  critic  of  public  apathy  on 
air  pollution  dangers,  said  Unking  sex  and 
smog   "might    open   some   eyes." 

So  perhaps  this  might  have  a  Uttle 
something  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  offered 
an  amendment  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  has  offered  an  amendment 
thereto. 

Very  frankly  and  seriously  now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  find  the  position  of  our  Cal- 
ifornia colleagues  hard  to  understand. 

Here  we  have  a  bill  which  provides  one 
measure  of  regulation  for  the  49  States 
other  than  California  and  another  meas- 
ure of  regulation  for  CaUfomla.  I  cannot 
think  of  a  precedent  for  this  kind  of  dou- 
ble standard  in  Federal  regulatory  legis- 
lation. 

As  I  understand  It,  California  wants  to 
be  exempted  from  the  pollution  control 
program  entirely  so  that  it  could  be  free 
to  go  its  way. 

In  an  editorial  In  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  last  October  8.  Eric  Grant,  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  California  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Pollution  Control  Board,  is  quoted  as 
saying : 

Unless  the  special  section  Is  restored  (I.e., 
the  Senate  version  of  208(b))  It  wUl  be  an 
outright  v-lolatlon  of  the  concept  of  states' 
rights  .  .  . 

I  think  I  can  recognize  a  legitimate 
States  rights  argument  when  I  see  one. 
But  I  do  not  see  one  here.  I  do  see  pref- 
erential legislation  proposed.  Automobile 
travel  Is  across  State  lines  and  any  mat- 
ter affecting  two  or  more  States  is  clear- 
ly under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

No  State  has  a  right  to  build  a  wall 
around  itself.  No  State  has  a  right  to  cut 
Itself  off  from  the  other  49  In  the  admin- 
istration of  an  important  nationwide  pro- 
gram. This  amendment  Is  a  preferential 
proposal. 

The  States  rights  question  was  settled 
when  Congress  passed  the  1965  amend- 
ments to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  At  that  time 
we  placed  responsibility  for  protecting 
the  Nation  from  the  hsizards  of  automo- 
tive pollution  in  the  hands  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
We  had  good  reasons  for  doing  that. 

Controlling  automotive  pollution  is  not 
like  dealing  with  industrial  and  other 
stationary  pollution— where  State  and 
local  governments  have  a  logical  role. 
Factories  do  not  move  across  State  lines 
but  automobiles  do.  By  Its  nature,  this 
form  of  pollution  required  a  cordinated 
nationwide  effort.  That  is  what  we  pro- 
vided in  the  committee  In  this  proposal. 
Section  208ib '  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
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merce  Committee  retains  the  concept  of 
one  unified  national  program — while  still 
providing  a  mechanism  for  doing  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  meet  California's  spe- 
cial problem,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  said  just  a  moment  ago — and 
they  do,  we  all  know,  have  a  special  prob- 
lem and  an  urgent  problem.  Therefore.  I 
urge  the  House  to  support  the  committee 
In  this  instance  and  I  urge  opposition  to 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  and  the  amendment  thereto. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Let  me  say  that  when  I 
offered  my  amendment  I  did  not  have  the 
benefit  of  the  argimient  that  the  gentle- 
man just  offered.  I  thought  air  pollution 
was  a  threat  to  the  respiratory  system 
only,  but  having  heard  the  hazards  men- 
tioned by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
I  am  all  the  more  determined  to  press  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  would  like  to  say. 
Insofar  as  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey and  States  rights  are  concerned.  I  am 
glad  he  is  a  late  learner. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  we  can  fix  the  time  for  the  con- 
clusion of  debate  on  the  Moss  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  completed 
at  10  minutes  after  5. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  same  request  for  15  minutes 
after  5. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  TMr. 
Cramer]  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Moss  amendment.  This 
debate  today  has  been  very  interesting 
and  a  little  bit  Incongruous.  I  have  heard 
people  who  support  State  rights  but  ap- 
parently not  recognize  it  in  this  obvious 
instance.  I  believe  State  rights  are  in- 
volved. Incongruous  as  to  those  who  or- 
dinarily are  supporting  a  nonpreemptlon 
and  who  say  there  is  no  preemption  in 
this  bill.  They  suggest  it  should  not  ap- 
ply, nonpreemptlon  that  is,  but  I  believe 
it  should.  They  say.  incongruously,  that 
you  can  have  a  situation  in  air  pollution 
control  where  the  States  are  not  per- 
mitted to  have  higher  than  national 
standards  unless  the  Secretary  says  so. 
We  would  not  permit  it  in  the  air  pol- 
lution control,  but  we  just  got  through 
doing  It  and  permitting  higher  stand- 
ards in  the  water  pollution  control  pro- 
gram, and  we  just  got  through  doing  it 
with  regard  to  the  safety  legislation,  we 
permit  the  States  to  have  higher  stand- 
ards without  the  right  of  the  Secretary- 
to  veto  such  higher  standards. 

I  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California,  and  I  am 
being  consistent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
FMr.  Don  H.  Clausen] 


Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Mossl.  This  amendment,  which  was 
included  in  the  Senate  version  of  this 
bill,  will  allow  California  to  establish 
more  stringent  standards  for  the  con- 
trol of  motor  vehicle  emissions  than  the 
standards  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

California  has  pioneered  the  control 
of  automobile  pollution.  The  nationwide 
standards  which  have  just  gone  into  ef- 
fect for  automobile  exhaust  control  are 
the  same  standards  which  were  estab- 
lished by  my  State  more  than  2  years 
ago.  Now,  if  the  pending  amendment  is 
not  adopted,  we  are  to  be  penalized  for 
our  leadership  and.  more  importantly,  it 
is  extremely  uncertain  at  best  that  Cali- 
fornia will  be  able  to  continue  its  efforts 
to  reduce  the  pollution  from  automobiles. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  adoption 
of  this  amendment  will  be  a  great  step 
forward  in  the  fight  against  air  pollu- 
tion. California's  original  regulations  on 
this  subject  forced  the  automobile  indus- 
try to  meet  our  requirements  or  lose 
access  to  their  largest  State  market. 
These  regulations  were  then  adopted  on 
a  nationwide  basis  and  now  all  States 
are  benefiting  from  the  action  we  took. 
I  would  certainly  expect  that  the  same 
process  would  be  followed  when  Cali- 
fornia makes  its  standards  even  more 
stringent.  The  other  States  might  again 
have  a  time  lag  between  our  Implemen- 
tation of  higher  standards  and  their  own 
but  I  am  certain  they  would  follow  our 
lead  with  the  resultant  reduction  in  phys- 
ically harmful  pollution. 

I  have  long  supported  improved  air 
and  water  pollution  control  programs.  In 
the  past  .several  years,  the  Congress  has 
made  an  outstanding  record  in  this  field, 
but  we  all  recognize  that  much  remains 
to  be  done.  Recent  technological  ad- 
vances in  the  field  have  made  it  essential 
that  we  upgrade  and  strengthen  our  ef- 
forts. I  know  that  the  polluting  Indus- 
tries, for  the  most  part,  have  been  mak- 
ing significant  progress  in  controlling 
their  pollution.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
role  of  the  Congress  should  be  to  make 
clear  to  these  industries  that  we  will 
give  them  the  orportunlty  to  solve  the 
problem  on  their  own,  which  I  feel  they 
could  do,  but  that  we  feel  also  that  defi- 
nite progress  must  be  made  and  shown 
or  more  severe  restrictions  may  have  to 
be  adopted  if  the  problem  Is  not  solved. 

I  support  this  bill  wholeheartedly  and 
feel  it  is  a  great  step  forward  in  combat- 
ing the  menace  of  air  pollution.  With 
the  amendment  for  the  benefit  of  Cali- 
fornia, this  legislation  will  provide  an 
important  tool  to  reduce  the  dangers  to 
health  which  come  from  air  pollution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  fMr. 
Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  "o  try  to  clarify  and  see  if 
we  can  get  an  answer  to  the  question  of 
this  preemption  that  has  been  brought 
up  here  from  time  to  time,  as  it  was  when 
I  asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  to  me. 

If  a  Federal  law  were  enacted — and 
ordinarily  when  the  Federal  Government 
steps  Into  an  area  it  preempts  and  takes 


over  the  field.  Is  that  what  we  do  in  this 
legislation,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  that  this  is  only  on  the 
emission  of  air  pollution  from  new  cars. 

Then  we  do  preempt  the  field? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  As  it  relates 
to  new  cars? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  So,  by  pre- 
empting the  field,  however.  If  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  is  adopted,  would  his  amend- 
ment take  preference  over  the  Federal, 
the  action  that  is  taken  by  California 
take  precedence  over  what  we  would  en- 
act here? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes,  it  would;  in  the 
opinion  of  the  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    California    [Mr. 

RErNECKE]. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  clear  up  several  points  that 
have  been  made  here  today. 

First,  that  the  California  standards 
are  equal  to  the  Federal  standards.  This 
is  true  for  the  moment  but  California  has 
already  put  the  automobile  manufac- 
turers on  notice  that  they  are  going  fur- 
ther in  1969  and  again  in  1970  and  again 
in  1975.  We  cannot  get  a  commitment  out 
of  the  Secretary  in  this  regard. 

Second.  I  wrote  the  Secretary  asking 
him  if  California  would  in  his  opinion 
certify  California  for  more  stringent 
standards  without  further  technical 
hearings. 

I  was  not  able  to  get  a  response.  So  I 
called  him  on  Tuesday.  I  called  him  on 
Wednesday  and  I  called  him  a  second 
time  on  Wednesday.  I  was  still  unable  to 
get  any  satisfactory  results.  Yet,  we  were 
told  here  today  that  one  member  of  the 
committee  in  favor  of  the  Dingell  amend- 
ment has  in  his  possession  a  letter  which 
tells  the  Congressman  that  the  Secretary 
will  allow  California  to  go  beyond  that 
particular  position. 

If  that  Is  the  kind  of  underhanded  deal 
that  California  Is  going  to  get,  then  this 
is  all  the  more  reason  that  the  Moss 
amendment  .should  be  passed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Jacobs]. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  re- 
quest of  those  Members  who  wish  to  vote, 
I  yield  back  my  time. 

SUBSnTUTE     AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MB. 
KUPrERMAN 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the    gentleman    from    New   York 

[Mr.  KtJPFERMAN]. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  a  substitute  amendment  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Moss]. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  oflfered  by  Mr.  Kupfebman  as 

a  substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Moss:  on  page  97,  strike  out  lines  3 
through  20  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  public  hearing,  waive  ap- 
plication of  this  section  to  any  State  which 
adopts  standards  (other  than  crankcaae 
emission  standards)  for  the  control  of  emls- 
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sions  from  new  motor  vehicles  or  new  motor 
vehicle  engines,  unless  he  finds  that  such 
State  does  not  require  standards  more 
stringent  than  applicable  Federal  standards 
to  meet  compelling  and  extraordinary  condi- 
tions or  that  such  State  standards  and  ac- 
campanying  enforcement  procedures  are  not 
consistent  with  section  202(a)  of  this  title." 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  offer  an  amendment  to  S.  780,  the 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  My  amendment 
would  give  States  like  my  own.  New  York, 
a  freer  hand  in  establishing  more  strin- 
gent air  pollution  control  standards  for 
automobiles  when  the  Federal  require- 
ments do  not  provide  adequate  safe- 
guards for  a  State's  special  air  pollution 
problem. 

The  act,  in  its  present  form,  leaves 
little  room  for  States  to  improve  upon 
the  Federal  standards  and  allows  these 
standards  to  preempt  any  regulations 
established  by  the  States.  My  amend- 
ment would  allow  the  Federal  criteria  to 
take  precedence  only  when  State  stand- 
ards are  less  stringent.  It  will  give  the 
States  greater  opportunity  to  expand  air 
pollution  controls  to  accommodate  their 
special  needs — particularly  in  urban 
areas  where  pollution  has  become  an 
ever-increasing  health  hazard. 

Urban  areas  obviousiy  have  different 
problems  which  carmot  be  accommo- 
dated by  the  same  air-pollution  stand- 
ards for  automobiles  which  might  be  ap- 
propriate for  the  wide-open  spaces  of 
Wyoming.  Specific  problems  may  require 
ad  hoc  and  immediate  solutions. 

The  tragic  consequences  of  the  4-day 
thermal  inversion  in  New  York  during 
Thanksgiving,  1966,"  serves  as  a  dramatic 
reminder  for  the  need  to  tailor  air  pollu- 
tion regulations  to  fit  the  special  needs 
of  a  geographic  area.  No  State  should  be 
encouraged  to  be  inactive  in  protecting 
its  citizens.  Rather.  States  and  localities 
should  be  permitted  and  encouraged  to 
take  preventative  action  that  may  be 
more  forceful  in  its  measures  than  those 
prescribed  by  the  Federal  standards.  Al- 
though the  development  of  automobile 
emission  controls  may  be  costly,  human 
life  and  health  is  a  far  more  valuable 
commodity. 

My  own  17th  Congressional  District  In 
the  heart  of  New  York  City  is  a  critical 
example  of  air  pollution  aggravated  by 
automobile  exhaust  fumes.  My  constitu- 
ents, as  well  as  all  urban  residents,  can 
attest  to  the  "garbage  in  air"  in  the 
vacuum  which  this  amendment  should 
fill. 

Presently,  the  Federal  Government 
places  the  burden  upon  the  automobile 
industry  pursuant  to  the  Federal  stand- 
ards to  develop  the  devices  to  limit  the 
air  pollution  generated  by  automobiles. 
Inasmuch  as  the  automobile  industry 
builds  the  air-pollution  device  into  the 
car  at  the  site  of  manufacture,  all  cars 
sold  In  the  country  will  have  the  same 
exhaust  emission  standard.  Thus,  we 
have  the  situation  where  a  buyer  of  a 
car  in  Wyoming  has  the  same  automobile 
exhaust  control  device  which  a  buyer 
of  a  car  In  California  has,  but  the  air 
pollution  problem  facing  these  two  in- 
dividuals Is  clearly  distinguishable. 

To  build  an  air-pollution  device  to  fit 
either  the  average  need  of  the  Nation  or 
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that  of  the  least  common  denominator 
is  to  deprive  the  large  urban  area  of  re- 
lief from  its  increasingly  critical  air  pol- 
lution problem. 

According  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Federal  Goverimient  does  not  Investigate 
the  success  of  devices  which  private  cor- 
porations or  manufacturers  produce. 
These  private  manufacturers  are  told  to 
approach  the  automobile  industry  with 
their  ideas.  The  automobile  industry, 
having  prepared  their  own  devices,  turns 
these  people  away.  Consequently,  we  do 
not  have  any  actual  data  on  types  of  de- 
vices that  could  be  placed  on  an  auto- 
mobile at  the  place  of  sale. 

It  may  be  that  if  this  matter  was  in- 
vestigated further,  we  would  find  devices 
that  could  be  placed  on  the  car  at  the 
point  of  sale  which  would  adhere  to  the 
specific  emission  standard  required  by 
the  particular  State. 

Presently,  the  Federal  standards  are 
identical  to  California's,  which  has  the 
most  stringent  regulations  of  any  State. 
However.  California  authorities  admit 
that  their  present  controls  are  clearly 
Inadequate  to  meet  their  needs.  Under 
the  Air  Quality  Act  in  Its  present  form, 
any  future  changes  could  only  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  My  amendment  provides 
new  direction  for  the  Nation's  air  pollu- 
tion program  by  allowing  States  to  es- 
tablish their  own  economically  feasible 
standards. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  be  forced  to  investi- 
gate the  devices,  which  can  be  placed 
on  the  cars  at  the  point  of  sale,  inasmuch 
as  the  States  could  present  these  devices 
to  prove  the  economic  feasibility  of  their 
requirements. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  sug- 
gestion their  careful  consideration.  Un- 
der my  proposal,  the  States  would  have 
more  power  to  tackle  their  air-pollution 
problems  as  they  develop,  as  opposed  to 
having  the  Federal  Government  place 
pressure  on  the  automobile  Industry  to 
make  changes  in  their  exhaust  systems 
after  the  State's  problem  becomes  so 
critical  as  to  warrant  changes  in  the 
standards  applicable  to  the  Nation. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  and 
the  need  are  pointed  up  by  the  attached 
letter  of  October  30.  1967,  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Health  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  Dr.  HoUis  S.  Ingraham: 
State  of  New  York. 
Department  of  Health. 
Albany.  October  30.  1967. 
Hon.  Theodore  R.  Kitpferman, 
Congress  at  the  United  States. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washingtoii.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Kcpferman:  The  receni 
amendment  to  the  Clean  Air  .Act  passed  in  the 
Senate,  and  Identified  as  Senate  780,  con- 
tained a  provision  for  Federal  preemption  of 
state  laws  relating  to  the  setting  of  standards 
for,  as  well  as  the  control  of.  motor  vehicle 
emissions.  It  gave  the  Secretary  of  HEW  the 
power  to  exempt  any  State  which  had  adopted 
standards  prior  to  March  30.  1966. 

In  the  House,  the  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee removed  all  preemption  exclusions, 
notably  California.  Representative  John  Din- 
gell added  a  revision  to  allow  California  to 
be  exirluded  from  the  preemption.  While  we 
are  not  certain  which  change  is  currently 
being  considered.  New  York  Stale  wishes  to 
enter  this  discussion  by  objecting  to  any  pro- 


posal which  preempts  the  authority  of  New 
York  State  to  set  standards  to  control  motor 
vehicle  emissions. 

We  wish  to  oppose  the  preemption  prin- 
ciple regarding  control  of  motor  vehicle  emis- 
sions, and  the  setting  of  standards  to  apply 
tnereto,  and  ask  your  support  In  opposing  the 
passage  of  the  House  bill  with  any  preemp- 
tion provision  included.  We  need  to  retain 
the  right  to  control  motor  vehicle  emissions 
at  the  state  level  and  to  have  authority,  if 
found  necessary,  to  set  emission  regulations 
more  stringent  than  those  currently  proposed 
at  the  Federal  level. 

Your  assistance  in  this  matter  will  be  most 
appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HOLLIS  S.  INGBAHAM.  MJ3., 

Commissioner  of  Health.. 

In  New  York  City,  It  Is  contemplated 
that  automobiles  may  be  banned  from 
areas  of  high  air  pollution  because  of 
dangerous  carbon  monoxide  levels.  The 
New  York  Times  article  of  Monday 
October  30.  1967,  details  this  situation: 

City    Mat    Ban    Cars    in    Polxuted   Spots — 

Heller  Says  Move  Mat  Be  Necessary  nr 

Manhattan  Dttrinc  Danger  Periods 
(By  David  Bird) 

The  city's  Air  Pollution  Control  CommlB- 
Eloner  said  yesterday  that  autoe  and  trucks 
might  have  to  be  banned  at  times  from  such 
places  as  Times  Square.  Herald  Square  and 
Canal  Street  because  carbon-monoxide  levels 
were  approaching  the  danger  point. 

The  Commissioner,  Austin  N.  Heller,  said 
the  Idea  of  banning  vehicles  selectively  fol- 
lowed a  "breakthrough"  In  understanding 
the  problem  after  a  series  of  on-site  meas- 
urements. 

The  measurements  showed,  Mr.  Heller  said, 
that  carbon-monoxide  pollution  is  not  per- 
vasive in  the  city  but  is  a  problem  only  at 
certain  times  and  places. 

Last  November,  Commissioner  Heller  sug- 
gested that  traffic  might  have  to  be  rerouted 
in  mldtown  Manhattan  because  of  prelimi- 
nary calculations  based  on  estimates  of  gaso- 
line burned  by  vehicles  in  the  area. 

Since  then  five  measuring  stations  have 
been  taking  readings  of  carbon -monoxide 
levels  to  pinpoint  the  danger  spots. 

The  stations  have  measured  air  pollution 
at  Times  Square  and  Herald  Square,  at  110 
East  45th  Street  and  at  the  corner  of  Canal 
and  Church  Streets,  and  the  corner  of  Park 
Avenue  and  21si  Street 

Commissioner  Heller  said  in  November  that 
his  surveys  had  shown  that  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  vehicles  passing  the  areas  under  study 
were  taxicabs.  It  might  be  possible  to  con- 
trol pollution  in  some  cases  by  requiring 
special  control  devices  on  taxis,  he  indicated. 
In  other  cases,  he  added.  It  might  be  neces- 
sary to  ban  all  but  emergency  vehicles 

A  preliminary  report  of  station  measure- 
ments. Issued  by  Mr.  Heller's  office  last 
August,  showed  that  the  over-all  pollution 
level  did  not  exceed  the  maximum  set  by  the 
state.  That  level  Is  15  parts  of  carbon  monox- 
ide for  every  million  parts  of  air  for  an  eight- 
hour  period. 

Now.  Mr.  Heller  says,  a  closer  look  at  the 
peak  levels  at  certain  spots  has  indicated  po- 
tential danger. 

The  problem  is  "not  of  the  number  of  cars 
that  go  by  but  ...  of  traffic  congestion," 
the  Commissioner  said. 

BARNES     READY     TO     ACT 

He  said  the  worst  place  was  Herald  Square, 
where  his  department  has  measured  peaks 
of  30  to  40  parts  of  carbon  monoxide. 

Mr.  Heller  spoke  on  the  WNBC-TV  pro- 
gram "Direct  Line"  and  In  an  interview  later. 

Asked  about  the  idea  of  banning  vehicles. 
Traffic  Commissioner  Henry  A.  Barnes  said 
yesterday  from  his  home  In  Bayslde,  Queens. 
that  he  had  discussed  it  with  Mr  Heller  but 
that  there  was  "no  plan,  as  such,  at  the 
moment." 
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He  8ald  that  the  problem  of  carbon  monox- 
ide was  a  serious  one  and  that  "If  we  have 
to  ban  traffic  at  certain  spots,  we  will." 

But,  he  added,  the  banned  traffic  "has 
to  go  some  place."  and  any  restrictions  should 
be  the  result  of  careful  study,  so  that  the 
problem  Is  not  Just  shifted  from  one  place 
to  another. 

Mr.  Barnes  suggested  that  the  ban  could 
also  be  applied  selectively  Just  to  certain  ve- 
hicles. 

In  still  other  cases,  he  said.  It  might  be 
necessary  to  turn  the  roadways  Into  "walk- 
ing malls"  to  control  the  carbon  monoxide. 

As  to  how  long  traffic  might  be  temporarily 
banned,  Mr.  Heller  said  the  period  might  be 
as  long  as  eight  hours  or  as  short  as  four. 

Peak  carbon-monoxide  readings  between  10 
A.M.  and  2  PM.  at  Herald  Square  have  sug- 
gested that  a  four-hour  ban  might  solve  the 
problem  there. 

Although  Mr.  Heller  said  that  carbon  mon- 
oxide was  approaching  danger  levels,  he 
added  that  he  could  not  set  a  precise  point 
at  which  it  became  dangerous. 

Researchers  have  set  various  levels  at 
which  they  believe  the  gas  becomes  dan- 
gerous. Dr.  Stephen  M.  Ayres.  director  of  the 
cardio-pulmonary  laboratory  of  St.  Vincent's 
Hospital,  who  has  been  studying  the  effects 
of  carbon  monoxide,  says  concentrations  of 
50  parts  a  million  for  two  hours  or  longer 
can  be  dangerous. 

But  he  noted  that  even  smaller  amounts 
could  cause  fatigue,  headache  and  a  decrease 
In  mental  acuity. 

A  United  States  Public  Health  Service  re- 
port last  January  said  there  was  evidence  of 
a  slowing  of  mental  processes  from  eight- 
hour  exposures  of  5  to  10  parts  of  carbon 
monoxide  for  every  million  parts  of  air. 

The  lead  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Post  of  Tuesday,  October  31,  entitled 
"Poisoned  Air"  makes  the  need  doubly 
clear: 

The  Poisoned  Air 

Plans  to  drain  some  of  the  worst  pools  of 
air  pollution  in  this  city — areas  thickly  con- 
gested with  traffic — are  under  active  con- 
sideration, according  to  Air  Pollution  Control 
Commissioner  Heller.  The  basic  plan  would 
be  to  ban  cars  and  trucks  from  those  areas 
at  least  part  of  the  time. 

Herald  Square.  Times  Square  and  Canal 
St.  near  the  Holland  Tunnel  are  a  few  of  the 
sections  where  shoals  of  vehicles,  .spewing 
visible  fumes  and  invisible  carbon  monoxide, 
create  an  especially  poisonous  atmosphere. 
No  doubt  new  traffic  patterns,  as  part  of  a 
broad-scale  approach  which  should  include 
exhaust  control  equipment  on  cars  r.nd 
trucks,   could   help  clean   up   appreciably. 

Excuses,  evasions  and  obstinate  resistance 
to  such  an  approach  can  be  easily  foreseen. 
That  Is  why  It  is  essential  for  the  city  ad- 
ministration, working  with  the  City  Council, 
to  formulate  a  comprehensive  plan,  enact  It 
and  strictly  enforce  it.  The  hazards  of  dis- 
unity and  dissension  have  already  been  dem- 
onstrated in  the  continuing  battle  over 
control  of  apartment  house  Incinerators. 
marked  by  squabbling  between  city  depart- 
ments and  regressive  shlfte  in  official  policy. 

Pollution  control  through  traffic  control  is 
a  positive  plan  and  it  Is  heartening  to  hear 
that  the  Traffic  Dept.  and  Heller's  agency  are 
cooperating  on  research.  That  cooperation 
must  be  sustained  and  strengthened  for  the 
new  flght  that  lies  ahead.  A  letup  could  be 
fatal — literally:  only  last  week,  an  analysis 
by  Dr.  Leonard  Greenburg  of  Albert  Einstein 
College  of  Medicine  indicated  that  168  per- 
sons died  as  a  result  of  the  three-day  smog 
situation  last  Thanksgiving.  This  grim  toll 
will  Increase  unless  control  measures  are 
expanded  and  rigidly  enforced  between  the 
periodic  "alerts"  and  "smog  watches."  New 
Tork  should  be  on  a  perpetual  "alert"  against 
air  pollution. 

Dr.  Leonard  Greenburg  in  his  article 
on  "Air  Pollution,  Influenza,  and  Mor- 


,tality  in  New  York  City"  back  in  January 
1963,  together  with  several  f.oUeagues 
analyzed  the  medical  effect  of  air  pollu- 
tion. 

The  article  follows: 

[Reprinted  from  the  Archives  of  Environ- 
mental Health,  October  1967,  vol.  15.  copy- 
right 1967.  American  Medical  Association] 

Am  PoLLtmoN.  Inflvenza.  and  Mortalitt  in 

New  York  CrrY — JANTJARY-PEBRtJART  1963 
(By  Leonard  Greenburg,  MD;  Pranklyn  Field, 

OD:  Carl  L.  Erhardt.  DSc;  Marvin  Glasser. 

ScD;  and  Joseph  I.  Reed,  MS.  Bronx.  N.Y.) 

Several  air  pollution  studies  (Meuse  Val- 
ley.>  Donora,  Pa.-  London.'  New  York  City') 
have  demonstrated  that  Increases  In  mor- 
bidity and  mortality  of  the  exposed  popula- 
tion are  related  to  excessively  high  levels  of 
air  contamination. 

The  role  of  other,  simultaneously  acting, 
environmental  stresses,  such  as  cold  weather 
and  epidemic  disease,  has  been  difficult  to 
assess.  In  order  to  evaluate  the  impact  of 
air  pollution  on  health.  It  Is  necessary  to 
study  the  simultaneous  stresses,  such  as  cold 
and  epidemic  disease,  which  often  seem  to 
accompany  the  air  pollution  episodes.  To 
delineate  the  various  stress  effects  and,  in 
particular,  the  Impact  of  air  pollution,  it  is 
necessary  in  epidemiologic  studies  such  as 
we  are  conducting  to  employ  control  years 
in  which  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  stresses 
are  present. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  with  reference  to 
the  London  air  pollution  disaster  of  Decem- 
ber 1952,  during  which  4,000  deaths  were 
attributed  to  the  air  pollution  episode,  that 
the  Investigators  cited  the  presence  of  "the 
first  signs  of  virus  A  Influenza  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Greater  London,"'  and  that  labo- 
ratory evidence  Indicated  that  "shortly  after- 
wards infection  with  virus  A  Influenza  was 
confirmed  in  an  outbreak  of  respiratory  dis- 
ease among  the  residents  of  a  nurses'  home 
In  North  Surrey."  It  was  also  noted  that  "the 
Influenza  A  epidemic  spread  northwards  from 
the  south  east  and  south"  beginning  in  mid- 
December  of  the  same  year.* 

Subsequent  to  the  December  1952  rise  In 
mortality  in  London,  mortality  reached  a 
second  peak  in  January  and  February  of 
1953,  and  here  It  was  noted  that  "the  num- 
ber of  extra  deaths  during  this  period  was 
of  the  order  of  8,000  or  about  twice  as  many 
as  In  the  December  peak."  •  Logan  and  others 
have  suggested  that  this  secondary  peak  may 
have  been  Influenced  by  factors  other  than 
the  smog.« 

Low  temperatures  In  London  may  have 
constituted  a  stressful  agent,  in  addition  to 
the  presence  of  influenza  virus  during  the 
1952-1953  winter  months.  "O^^-lng  to  the  prev- 
alence of  cold  weather,"  the  emergency  bed 
service  reported  that  requests  for  admission, 
in    greater    London,    rose    steadily    through 


'  Flrket,  M.:  Sur  le;  causes  des  accidents 
survenus  dans  la  vallee  de  la  Meuse  lors  des 
broulllards  de  Decembre,  1930.  Bull  Acad  Roy 
Med  Belg  11:883,  1931 

^Air  Pollution  in  Donora,  Pa.:  Epidem- 
iology of  the  Unusual  Smog  Episode  of 
October  1948,  Public  Health  Bulletin  306, 
1949. 

»  Morbidity  and  Mortality  During  the  Lon- 
don Fog  of  December  1952.  Reports  of  Public 
Health  Medical  Service,  no.  95,  London:  Her 
Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  1954. 

'Greenburg.  L..  et  al;  Report  of  an  Air 
Pollution  Incident  In  New  York  City,  No- 
vember 1953.  Public  Health  Reports  77:1 
(Jan)    1962. 

'  Public  Health  Laboratory  Service:  Labora- 
tory Evidence  of  Influenza  In  England  and 
Wajee  During  the  Winter  of  1952-53,  Brtf 
.Wed  J.  2:1178-1180  (Nov  28)  1953. 

«  WUkens.  E.  T.:  Air  Pollution  and  the  Lon- 
don Fog  of  December  1952.  J  Roy  San  Inst 
74:1  (Jan)  1954. 


November  1952.'  On  December  1,  there  were 
243  general  acute  bed  applications  Instead 
of  the  normal  130.  This  rise  continued  until 
Dec  6  when  the  fog  settled  In  on  London 
and  the  number  of  applications  soared  to  a 
peak  of  492  on  Dec  9,  1952. 

In  the  subsequent  London  air  pollution- 
mortality  studies  of  December  1957 »  and  the 
winter  of  1958-1959,"  the  stress  of  viral  Infec- 
tion on  the  population  was  again  noted. 
Martin,  referring  to  the  episode  of  1959, 
stated  "the  incident  of  February  18  through 
20  Is  of  particular  Interest  as  It  coincided 
with  the  peak  of  the  influenza  epidemic; 
February  19,  the  day  of  maximum  pollution, 
was  also  the  day  of  highest  mortality." » 

Analyses  of  retrospective  New  York  city 
data  have  revealed  several  Instances  during 
which  above  normal  levels  of  air  pollution 
have  occurred  In  conjunction  with  the  pres- 
ence of  epidemic  disease.  The  most  notable 
of  such  periods  occurred  In  the  fall  of  1957 
when  Asian  Influenza  virus  spread  through- 
out the  New  York  city  population.  The  mor- 
tality during  this  period  was  studied,  but  it 
was  not  possible  for  us,  in  this  case,  to  ascer- 
tain the  specific  quantitative  effects  of  air 
pollution. 

In  New  York  city,  during  portions  of  a 
two-month  period.  January  and  February 
1963,  unusually  high  levels  of  air  pollution 
accompanied  a  marked  Increase  In  mortality. 
This  episode  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  effects  of  air  pollution,  viral  A, 
Infection,  and  cold  weather,  for  all  three  of 
these  stresses  were  present  during  this  time. 

METHODS 

The  mortality  during  this  1963  incident 
was  examined  and  then  compared  with  the 
mortality  In  the  prior  and  following  years. 
Mortality  was  also  studied  In  the  weeks  pre- 
ceding and  following  the  episode.  As  a  final 
phase  of  the  study,  a  period  was  found  ( 1958 ) 
during  which  similar  stresses  were  present  in 
New  York  city,  namely  cold  and  epidemic 
disease,  but  with  normal  air  pollution  levels. 
This  period  In  1958  was  the  control  used  In 
weighing  the  Impact  of  air  pollution  upon 
morUllty  in  New  York  city. 

AIR    POLLUTION 

Urban  air  pollution  Is  composed  of  a  vary- 
ing mixture  of  particulate  matter  and  many 
gases  and  vapors,  the  quantitative  and  qual- 
itative composition  of  which  varies  from 
place  to  place  and  time  to  time.  Much  data 
is  available  on  the  concentration  of  these 
pollutants  In  city  air  both  In  this  country 
and  in  foreign  countries;  despite  this.  little 
Is  known  concerning  the  levels  of  pollutants 
hazardous  to  the  health  of  city  dwellers. 

The  air  pollutant  which  Is  common  to 
most  urban  areas  Is  sulfur  dioxide  This  gas 
results  from  the  combustion  of  sulfur-con- 
talnlng  fuels  and  other  sulfur-contalnlng 
substances.  The  early  London  experience  led 
Scott '"  to  postulate  that  a  critical  level  for 
health  may  be  reached  In  London  when  dally 
concentrations  of  smoke  reach  200  mg  of 
black  suspended  matter  per  100  cu  m  of 
air.  and  0.40  ppm  of  sulfur  dioxide.  More 
recently,  the  New  York  State  Air  Pollution 
Control  Board  set  0  40  ppm  as  the  maximum 
permissible  one-hour  level  of  sulfur  dioxide." 
While  there  is  little  proof  that  the  presence 
of  sulfur  dioxide  at  this  level  Is  harmful  to 


■  Abercromble,  G.  F.:  December  Fog  In  Lon- 
don and  the  Emergency  Bed  Service,  Lancet 
1:234,  (Jan  31)  1953. 

'Bradley,  W.  H.;  Logan,  W.  P.  D.;  and 
Martin,  A.  E.:  The  London  Fog  of  December 
2-5,  1957,  Month  bull  Minist  Health  (Lon- 
don) 17:156-166,  June  1858. 

•Martin,  A.  E..  and  Bradley.  W.  H.:  Mortal- 
ity, Fog  and  Atmospheric  Pollution,  Month 
Bull  Minist  Health  Lab  Serv  19:56.  May  1960. 

'»  Scott,  J.  A.:  The  London  Fog  of  December 
1957,  Med  Officer  99:367-368  (June  20)   1969. 

"Ambient  Air  Quality  Objectives:  Clari- 
fications System.  Air  Pollution  Control 
Board.  State  of  New  York,  1965. 
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humans    this  level  nevertheless  does  repre-  the  more  serious  effect*  of  metropolitan  fog.  low    level   temperature   Inversions   perslatwl 

sent   an'  unusually   high   concentration   for  as  measured  by  excessive  increases  In  mor-  for  more  than  one  or  two  days, 

urban  atmospheres.  For  example,  since  the  tallty,  occurred  only  when  fog  was  accom-  In  addition  to  the  analysU  of  the  •oxmd- 

inception  of   our   studies   in   1960.   we   have  panled  by  very  low  temperatures.''  Ings.    the   daUy   maximum   temperature   tor 

found  that  the  Uailv  average  hourlv  readings  In  New  York  City,  the  months  of  January  New  York  city   (Central  Park)    was  utUlzed 

of  sulfur  dioxide  reach  0.40  ppm  during  the  and  February  of  the  year  1963  were  among  to  determine  the  approximate  height  of  Uie 

months  of  January  and  Februan-  only  lO^c  the  coldest  in  decades.  In  fact,  the  tempera-  vertical   mixing   depth    (above   ground!    for 

to  15'-  of  the  time  ture  departure  from  normal   was  the  out-  each  day  in  order  to  estimate  the  maximum 

We  have  employed  as  measures  of  the  levels  standing  weather  feature  that  winter.  vertical  ventilation  for  the  afternoon  periods 

of  air  pollution  In  New  York  Citv  the  cm-  For   purposes   of   comparison,   the   degree  during  the  two  months.           ,  _     , 

centration   of  sulfur  dloxld-  and   of  smoke  day  concept  employed  by  heating  engineers  The  results  of  the  meteorological  analysis 

<;hade  (susoended  particulate  matter).  D.ulv  for  the  computation  of  heating  requirements  Indicated  that  throughout  most  of  January 

average  hourly  readings  of  0.40  ppm  of  sul-  in  different  climates  has  been  utilized  by  us  and  February  1963,  the  presence  of  Intenw 

fur  dioxide  and  iilgher  are  considered  to  be  as  an  estimate  of  the  cold  stress  during  the  air  pollution  levels  which  occurred  could  be 

barometers    Indicating   days  of   unusual   air  winter  months.  attributed    mainly    to    the    extremely    cold 

„lHition  The  number  of  degree  days  per  day  Is  the  weather  which  required  the  use  of  excessive 

During  January  and  the  first  two  weeks  of  difference  between  the  base  of  65  F  and  the  fuel  consumption  which  resulted  in  a  higher 

February   1963    the  concentration   of  suilur  dally  mean  temperature  when  the  latter  Is  emission  of  pollutants,  to  the  periods  of  light 

dioxide  in  New  York   City  persisted   at   an  below  65  P.  For  example,  a  high  of  60  F  and  winds    which    were    associated    with    "cool 

unusmlly    high    level.    The    average    hourlv  a  low  of  50  F  give  a  mean  for  that  day  of  areas  and  "warm  frontal  zones,     and  to  the 

reading    for    the   entire    month    of    January  55  F  and  vleld  ten  degree  days.  The  total  frequent  periods  of  Inversions  and  air  mass 

1963  was  0  34  ppm  and  for  the  period  Jan  29  number   of   degree   days   for   any    period   Is  stability  which  minimized  verUcal  air  dlffu- 

to  Feb  12  It  was  0.46  ppm.  An  average  hourly  then  the  sum  of  the  daUy  degree-days  dur-  slon.  There  was  no  evidence  of  the  stagnaUn* 

re.^dlng  of  1  50  ppm  was  reached  on  Feb  6  mg  that  period.  anticyclone  which  has  been  associated  with 

and  was  sustained  at  this  high  level  for  a  m  addition  to  cold  stress,  the  number  of  the  major  alx  pollution  episodes  in  previous 

period  of  four  hours.  degree  days  serves  as  an  excellent  means  of  studies. 

For  piuT>ose6  of  comparison,  an  analvsls  esthnatlng  fuel  consumption.  Obviously,  In  a  mixtrENZA 
was  made  of  the  dally  average  sulfur  dioxide  winter  with  a  larger  number  of  degree  days.  In  attempting  to  evaluate  the  health  ef- 
concentratlons  for  the  months  of  January  more  fuel  will  of  necessity  be  consumed  in  fects  of  air  pollution  it  is  essential,  as  pointed 
and  February  for  the  five  years  1961  through  keeping  indoor  temperatures  at  the  required  out  earlier,  to  give  due  consideration  to  the 
1965  Of  the  273  days  for  which  data  were  level.  Under  such  conditions  of  greater  heat  other  important  stress  agents  which  may  be 
available  dally  average  readings  of  0.40  pp.-n  demand,  higher  levels  of  air  pollution  may  present  in  the  community.  Influenza  is  one 
or  higher  prevailed  onlv  on  55  days.  One  be  expected  due  to  larger  amounts  of  fuel  of  the  stresses  which  requires  consideration, 
third  of  these  55  days  occurred  In  the  period  consumption.  During  the  widespread  dissemination  o?  the 
of  January  through  February  1963.  During  The  "normal"  number  of  degree  days  for  A  ,  Influenza  virus  In  1957,  the  New  York  City 
Jan  29  through  Feb  12,  on  11  of  15  davs.  January  and  Februarv  in  New  York  city  Is  Department  of  Health  established  a  contmu- 
73 -r  of  the  dally  sulfur  dlox'.de  measure-  i,870.  The  degree  day  departure  from  this  Ing  serologic  surveillance  program.  Data  de- 
ments were  0.40  ppm  or  higher.  This  15-diy  normal  indicates  whether  the  winter  under  veloped  in  the  latter  program  have  been 
period  (Jan  29  through  Feb  12)  was  th--re-  study  was  colder  or  warmer  than  that  nor-  studied  in  order  to  verify  the  presence  of  in- 
fore  selected  as  the  critical  period  fir  study,  mallv  to  be  expected.  The  total  number  of  fluenza  A  In  the  New  York  City  population 
The  dally  hourly  average  sulfur  dioxide  read-  degree  davs  for  the  months  of  January  and  during  January  and  February  1963.  The  re- 
ings  for  Januarv  and  Februarv  1963  ars  Februarv "  for  the  vear  1955  to  1965  are  suits  of  these  tests  (by  age  groups)  taken 
shown  in  Fig  1  j charts  and  graphs  do  not  presented  in  Fig.  3.  (Graphs  do  not  appear  in  from  Wldelock  '«  are  shown  in  Pig  4.  | Graphs 
appear  in  Record],  along  with  the  average  record.)  This  figure  reveals  that  the  months  do  not  appear  In  Record]. 
sulfur  dioxide  readings  for  the  selected  con-  of  January  and  Februarv  of  1963  were  by  far  An  initial  rise  in  antibodies  took  place  m 
trol  years  1961-1962  and  1964-1965.  As  shown  the  coldest  experienced  in  New  York  city  In  all  age  groups  at  the  first  appearance  of  the 
in  this  Figure,  the  levels  of  sulfur  dioxide  the  10-year  period.  It  Is  evident  that  because  A  virus  In  1957.  The  older  age  group*  did 
during  the  period  of  1963  are  obviously  higher  of  the  greater  departure  from  normal  In  de-  not.  as  ahown  on  the  chart,  maintain  their 
with  but  two  davs  during  the  critica:  period  g^ge  days  in  January-February  of  the  winter  high  antibody  levels  continuously.  The  van- 
falling  below  the  averages  of  anv  of  the  con-  ^I  1963,  there  was  of  necessity  Increased  need  atlons  in  the  antibody  curve  In  older  age 
trol  vears.  for  the  combustion  of  fuel  In  this  period.  groups  have  been  related  by  Wldelock  to  the 

Similarly,  dally  smoke  shade  readings  were  The  major  air  pollution  episodes  which  return  of  A ,  virus  activity  In  the  city  In  suc- 
studled  for  January  and  Februarv  1961  have  occurred  In  the  past  have  been  related  cesslve  years.  As  shown  In  Fig  4.  an  increase 
through  1965  Of  the  292  davs  for  which  data  to  the  huge,  slow  moving  weather  systenos  in  the  antibody  level  In  the  older  age  group 
were  available,  there  were  73  davs  with  read-  which  sometimes  persist  over  a  region  for  in  the  fall  of  1962  indicated  a  return  of  virus 
Ings  of  4  Coh  or  higher.  A  Coh  (coefficient  of  several  days.  These  weather  systems,  called  activity  In  New  York  City.  In  addition,  virus 
haze)  unit  Is  defined  ae  that  quantity  of  "anticyclones"  by  meteorologists,  are  accom-  Isolations  and  the  increase  of  Influenza- 
light-scattering  solids  producing  an  optical  paned  by  light  winds  and  persistent  tempera-  pneumonia  deaths  confirmed  the  presence  of 
density  equivalent  of  0.01  when  measured  by  ture  Inversions.  An  analysis  of  the  U.S.  the  Asian  influenza  in  the  population  duriiig 
light  transmission.!^  Twenty-three  percent  of  Weather  Bureau  charts  during  January  and  the  period  of  January  and  February  1963 
these  73  days  occurred  In  January  and  Feb-  February  1963  reveals  that  the  meteorological  mortality  analysis 
ruary  of  1963.  The  critical  period  (Jan  29  phenomena  of  stagnating  anticyclones  were  The  total  number  of  deaths,  for  all  causes, 
through  Feb  12)  had  7  out  of  the  15  days,  not  present.  In  fact,  the  air  pollution  jjj  j^g^  yo^jj  city  during  the  period  Jan  29 
or  47  To  of  the  days  with  4  Coh  units  or  potential  alert  office  of  the  U.S.  Weather  Bu-  through  Feb  12.  for  each  of  the  years  1961 
higher.  The  dally  Coh  determinations  for  reau.  Public  Health  Service,  of  the  Robert  through  1965,  is  presented  In  Table  1.  Dur- 
1963  and  the  average  Coh  determinations  for  a.  Taft  Sanitary  Engineering  Center  In  ,ug  j^e  critical  period  (Jan  29  through  Feb 
the  control  periocL-s  1961-1962  and  1964-1965  Cincinnati  Issued  no  alert  warnings  for  the  j2,  in  1963.  there  was  a  total  of  4.596  deaths 
are  presented  In  Fig.  2.  [Charts  and  graphs  New  York  area  during  these  two  months.  ,306  per  day)  as  compared  with  the  1  over- 
do not  appear  in  Record.]  The  ability  of  the  atmosphere  to  act  as  a  all)  average  of  3.787  deaths  (252  per  day) 
MrrEOROLOGT  diffusing   or  cleansing  agent  Is  a  result  of  during  the  same  period   in   the  years    1961, 

The  effects  of  cold  weather  and  air  pollu-  various     meteorological     factors     including  1962,  1964  and  1965.  An  excess  of  809  deaths 

tlon  on  mwtaUty  and  In  particular  deaths  horizontal  and  vertical  wind  flow  as  well  as  fwk    place    during    the    period    of    Jan    29 

due  to  respiratory  dlseaae,  have  been  stud-  atmospheric  stability.  These  variables  along  through  Feb  12.   1963,  as  estimated  by  this 

led  In  only  a  few  Instances.  A  contribution  with  other  meteorological  data  were  studied,  method, 

of  much  Interest  Is  that  of  the  British  Inves-  The  twice  daly  soundings    (vertical  tem-  j^blE  1. -MORTALITY.  ALL  CAUSES.   NEW  YORK  CITY. 

tlgator  Boyd"  who  studied  weekly  mortality  perature  profiles)    at  Kennedy  Airport  offer     JAN.  29  THROUGH  FEB.  12 

during  seven  winters    (1947   through    1954)  an   estimate   of   the   vertical   air   movement  ^^^^                  Total  number    Averan  number  of 

In  the  city  of  London.  Among  the  climatic  over  the  metropolitan  area.  Such  tempera-                        ot  dgiths          deatti;  per  dty 

Indices  examined,  temperature  and  absolute  ture  profiles  differ  greatly  between  urban  and  -                                   ^^                    ^ 

humidity  virere  found  to  be  the  most  closely  nonurban    areas    due    to    the    city's    "heat     ^^^ ^-jy^                    a 

associated   with   weekly   mortalltv.    Average  island"  effect.  An  analysis  of  the  twice  dally     1963;;- ;_ 4.596                    n 

correlations  between  mortality  and  air  pol-  soundings  (6  am  to  6  pm)   was  carried  out     igw 3.^                    Hf 

lutlon  indices  were  less  than  those  found  for  to   determine  the   persistence  of   ground  or     196b ^'"^ !Z 

the  climatic  factors.  Bovd  suggested  "that  low    level    Inversions    during    January    and             ^^,^|    jg  ^5                 1  355 

■  Februarv  1963  which  may  have  occurred  de-  «ver«g*:  1961. 1962, 

^  Hemeon  W   C  L  ;  Haines.  O.  F.,  Jr.;  and  spite  the  absence  of  the  usual  anticyclones.        1964.1965 3.787 252 

Ide.H.M.:  Determination  of  Haze  and  Smoke  Of   the   118  soundings    (59   days).  24   re-  _^^__—          „^^„-._  «  .  «nd  MlUlan. 

Concentrations    by    Filter    Paper    Samplers,  vealed  surface-based  temperature  Inversions  '\'^.^^if^J':,R,-^,^}','^fl:^^^^^ 

J  Air  Pollut  Control  Assoc  3  22    1953  and  28  showed  Inversions  of  temperature  at  S.  J.:   SurvelUance  of  Infectious  uisease  oy 

"Lyd    J   ?.     cTlm^e    Air  Pol  utlon  and  an   altitude   of   less   than   2.000   feet.   There  Serologic  Methyls:  ^^  ^sUn  Infl^uenza  1957- 

MortSlty.  Brit  J.  Prev  Soc  Med  14.123.  1960.  were  no  periods,  however,  during  which  these  1964.  Amer  J.  Pub  Health  55-5-a-586.  1965. 
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On    the   assumption    that   the   deaths   are  numbers  of  deaths  attributed  to  each  of  the 

distributed    as    a    Poisson    distribution,    the  following       causes:       Influenza-pneumonia, 

dlderence  between  the  average  for  1963  and  vascular    lesions    afTectlng    central    nervous 

that  of  any  of  the  other  years  Is  statistically  system,  diseases  of  the   heart,  and  the  "all 

significant   at   the   0.01    level   or   better.   No  others"  category  of  Table  2.  Accident*,  homl- 

year    other    than    1963    differs    significantly  ^^^^^    suicides,  and  deaths  of  early  Infancy 

nTl965  725*2  d^^'t"^'  °V  ^^^^'  ^^^  "^"^  ^•"^'^  2^  '^^y'  °^  ^^''    '^°^  °^  '**"'- 

"""Thisslgnlflcant^rncr'eL^ln^Iotal  mortality  tically  significant  difference, 
during  the  critical  period   (Jan.  29  through  ^^^   Increased  mortality  noted   above  oc- 

Feb.   12)    in   1963  is  attributable  to  several  curred  only  In  the  older  age  groups.  A  Chl- 

causes  of  death  (Table  2),  Chl-square  tests  square  test  disclosed  a  significant  Increase  In 

disclosed  that,  In  comparison  to  similar  pe-  the  critical  period  in  1963  In  the  age  group 

rlods  In  the  control  years   (1961,  1962.  1964.  45  to  64  (P  <  0.01)  and  In  the  age  group  65 

1965).  there  were  statistically  significant  in-  and  over   (P  <  0.01).  The  morality  by  age 

creaaes    (P<0.01)    In  the  year   1963  In  the  groups  In  presented  In  Table  3. 

TABLE  2.-DISTRIBUTI0N  OF  DEATHS  BY  CAUSE  NEW  YORK  CITY.  JAN.  29-FEB.  12,  1961-«5 
Cause  of  death  (IDC  clarification)  1961  1962  1963  1964  1965 

InfluenM-pneumonia  (480-493) 172  1.964  '305  142  217 

Accidents  (E-«00-962)...  94  127  107  125  92 

Suicide  (E-963,  E-970-979) 36  24  28  33  31 

Homicide  (E-%4,  E-65,  E-980-999) 18  25  19  30  17 

Diseases  of  early  infancy  (760-762.  764-776) 112  91  99  97  98 

Vascular  lesions  affecting  central  nervous  system  (330- 

334) 276  274  3326  249  290 

Diseases  of  the  heart  (400-443) 1.805  1.752  >2,232  1.714  1,755 

Another 1,382  1,315  '1,480  1,269  1,323 

Total 3,895  3,372  14.596  3,659  3,823 

I  P-O  05.  ~" 

•  P<.  0.01. 

TABLE  3  -DISTRIBUTION  OF  DEATHS.  ALL  CAUSES,  BY  AGE  GROUPS.  NEW  YORK  CITY,  JAN.  29-FEB.  12.  1958.  AND  1961-65 

Age  groups  (years)  T958  1961  1962  iiei  1964  1965 

Under  1 183  204  194  185  185  189 

lto24 83  83  86  98  76  92 

25to44 274  236  239  250  263  231 

45to64 11,323  1,185  1.109  '1.30O  1,035  1,096 

65  and  over 2.325  2,187  2,144  >2.763  2,100  2,215 

Total 4,188  3.895  3.772  '4,596  3.659  3.823 


I  P  <0.01. 

The  Increase  In  mortality  experienced  In 
New  York  city  during  the  period  Jan  29  to 
Feb  12,  1963,  was  the  result  of  unusual 
stresses,  air  pollution.  Influenza,  and  cold 
weather,  acting  on  the  population  simul- 
taneously. In  order  to  assess  the  role  of  the 
air  pollution  factor  during  this  period.  It  was 
necessary  to  study  other  periods  In  New 
York  city  when  Influenza  and  cold  weather 
were  present  but  when  air  pollution  was  not 
present.  The  days  prior  to  the  critical  period 
(Jan.  21  through  28,  1963)  and  the  subse- 
quent days  (Feb.  13  through  19.  1963)  dur- 
ing which  lower  levels  of  air  pollution  were 
present,  were  such  periods.  These  days  show 
an  average  of  283  deaths  per  day.  The  peak- 
ing In  mortality  during  the  critical  period 
(Jan  29  through  Feb  12 1  was  found  to  be 
significantly  greater  (P<0  01)  than  in  the 
control  periods  (Jan  21  through  28,  plus  Feb 
12  through  19),  disclosing  an  excess  of  345 
deaths  during  the  critical  period,  the  15  days 
of  Intense  air  pollution  In  1963. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  these  345 
excess  deaths  are  related  to  the  added  stress 
of  air  pollution  since  during  the  Jan  21 
through  28  and  Feb  13  through  19  periods 
cold  weather  and  Influenza  were  present 
throughout.  The  809  excess  deaths  quoted 
above  would  be  due  to  the  combined  effect 
of  all  three  "Insulta" — air  pollution.  Influ- 
enza, and  cold  weather. 

In  order  to  test  this  hypothesis  further,  we 
decided  to  employ  as  additional  control  the 
same  period.  Jan  29  through  Feb  12.  In 
which  cold  and  Influenza  were  present,  but 
air  pollution  was  at  a  low  level.  The  months 
of  January  and  February  In  the  year  1958 
were  found  to  be  the  only  recent  periods 
with  comparable  low  temperature  and  Infec- 
tion factors  but  with  low  air  pollution  levels. 
Comparing  the  two  periods  (January  and 
February)  1958  and  1963.  we  find  that  In- 
fluenza A,  was  active  In  the  population 
during  both  years.  In  addition,  both  winters 
were  comparable  with  respect  to  cold  stress 
as  measured  In  terms  of  degree  days  (Pig. 
3).    [Charts   and   graphs  do   not   appear   In 


the  Record.]  In  the  critical  period  (Jan  29 
through  Feb  12)  In  1963,  there  were  545  de- 
gree days  or  an  average  of  36  degree  days 
per  day.  During  the  same  15-day  period  In 
1958.  there  were  523  degree  days  for  an 
average  of  35  degree  days  per  day.  Although 
the  critical  period  In  1963  was  slightly 
colder,  there  was  not.  In  this  respect,  an  ap- 
preciable difference  between  the  two  years. 

The  major  difference  between  1958  and 
1963  was  the  low  level  of  air  pollution  In 
1958  as  compared  with  the  high  levels  of 
1963.  During  the  15-day  period  In  1958.  the 
dally  hourly  average  concentration  of  sulfur 
dioxide  was  0.19  ppm.  whereas  In  1963  the 
dally  hourly  average  of  sulfur  dioxide  was 
0.46  ppm.  The  dally  average  sulfur  dioxide 
readings  for  January  and  February  1958  and 
1963  are  presented  In  Fig.  1.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  In  the  period  January  29  through 
February  12,  1958.  little  pollution  was  pres- 
ent. where.is  the  levels  of  sulfur  dioxide  In 
the  same  period  in  1963  were  extremely  high. 

While  a  breakdown  of  distribution  of 
deaths  by  cause  Is  not  available  for  1958.  It 
Is  interesting  to  note  that  for  the  month  of 
February  1958,  the  total  number  of  In- 
fluenza-pneumonia deaths  was  515  as  com- 
pared with  557  influenza-pneumonia  deaths 
for  February  1963. 

The  critical  period  in  1963  (Jan.  29  through 
Feb  12)  was  then  compared  with  the  same 
period  In  1958  when,  as  noted  earlier.  In- 
fluenza and  cold  stress,  but  little  air  pollu- 
tion was  present  in  New  York  city.  During 
the  period.  Jan.  29  through  Feb.  12.  1958. 
the  mort-ility  averaged  279  de.Uhs  per  day 
as  compared  with  306  deaths  per  day  In  1963. 
The  average  number  of  deaths  per  diy  during 
the  critical  period  of  Intense  air  pollution  In 
1963  was  found  to  be  slgniflcintly  greater 
(P  <  0.01)  than  for  the  same  period  (Jan.  29 
through  Feb.  12)  in  1958  when  there  was  no 
air  pollution,  resulting  In  an  excess  of  405 
deaths  in  the  former  15-day  period. 

The  average  number  of  deaths  per  day 
during  the  control  periods  (days  prior.  Jan. 
21    through    28.    and    subsequent.    Feb.    13 


through  19)  in  1963  were  then  compared  to 
the  similar  periods  in  1958.  The  dally  aver- 
age of  283  deaths  during  the  days  prior  and 
subsequent  to  the  critical  period  In  1963  was 
found  to  be  not  significantly  different  from 
the  number  of  293  deaths  per  day  in  similar 
periods  in  1958. 

Finally,  when  the  1958  control  periods 
(Jan.  21  through  28  and  Feb.  13  through  19) 
are  compared  to  the  critical  period  of  1963 
(averages  of  293  vs.  306  deaths),  we  arrive 
at  still  another  estimate  of  the  excess  deaths 
due  to  air  pollution.  195  deaths. 

The  results  of  this  analysis  Indicate  that 
dally  mortality  was  significantly  Increased 
during  the  critical  period  Jan.  29  through 
Feb.  12.  1963.  when  Intense  air  pollution, 
added  to  the  already  existing  stresses  of  in- 
fluenza and  cold,  were  present  In  New  York 
city. 

In  an  attempt  to  Isolate  the  effect  which 
may  be  attributable  to  air  pollution,  three 
control  periods  yielded  estimates  of  195,  345, 
and  405  excess  deaths, 

SUMMARY 

In  this  study,  a  period  of  intense  air  pollu- 
tion from  Jan.  29  to  Feb.  12,  1963,  in  the  city 
of  New  York  has  been  Investigated.  During 
this  critical  period.  809  deaths  were  noted  In 
excess  of  the  overall  average  number  of 
deaths  for  the  same  15-day  periods  in  the 
years  1961,  1962.  1964.  and  1965. 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  role  played  by  air 
pollution  during  the  critical  period.  Jan  29 
through  Feb  12.  1963.  when  Influenza  and 
cold  weather  and  air  pollution  were  present, 
the  three  following  control  periods  were 
used:  (1)  the  days  prior  to  and  subsequent 
to  the  episode,  (2)  a  similar  period  of  15  days 
during  1958,  and  (3)  the  days  prior  to  and 
subsequent  to  the  period  of  1958.  During 
these  control  periods.  Influenza  and  cold 
weather  were  present  but  air  poUutlor  was 
not.  Estimates  of  the  effect  of  air  pollution 
ranged  from  approximately  200  to  400  excess 
deaths. 

The  increase  In  mortality  during  the  criti- 
cal period.  Jan  29  through  Feb  12.  1963.  took 
place  among  the  older  age  groups  (45  to  64 
and  65  and  over)  and  for  the  causes.  Influ- 
enza-pneumonia, vascular  lesions,  cardiac, 
and  "all  others."  No  significant  Increase  In 
accidental  deaths,  homicides,  suicides,  and 
deaths  of  early  Infancy  (less  than  28  days  of 
age)  was  found  during  the  critical  period  In 
1963  when  compared  with  the  same  period 
In  the  control  years  1961  through  1965. 

(Note. — This  study  was  supp>orted  by  grant 
AP00118  from  the  Division  of  Air  Pollution, 
Bureau  of  State  Services,  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Washington.  D.C.) 

Dr.  Greenburg  together  with  his  as- 
sociates Marvin  Glasser,  So.  D.  and 
Pranklyn  Field  O.  D.  followed  up  with  a 
report  on  August  7,  1967.  on  the  thermal 
inversion  period  of  Thanksgiving.  1966 
entitled  "Mortality  and  Morbidity  Dur- 
ing a  Period  of  High  Levels  of  Air  Pollu- 
tion, New  York  City,  November  23  to 
November  25.  1966."  It  Is  this  report  that 
Is  referred  to  In  the  New  York  Post  edi- 
torial. 

The  report  follows : 

MOHTALrxY    AND    MORBIDITT    DtJRINO    A    PlKIOD 

OP  High  Levels  of  Aik  Pollution.  New 
York  Citt.  Novxmber  23  to  Novembsb  25, 
1966 
(By  Marvin  Olasser.  Sc.  D.,  assistant  profes- 
sor (blostatlstlcs) :  Leonard  Greenburg. 
MJ}..  professor,  preventive  medicine; 
Franklyn  Field.  O.D.,  Instructor  (meteor- 
ology) ;  from  the  Albert  Einstein  College 
of  Medicine  of  Yeshlva  University.  New 
York.  N.Y.) 

(Note. — Thla  study  was  supported  by  VS. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare— contract  PH  86-66-122,  Aug.  7,  1967.) 
There  are  several  documented  episodes  of 
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increased  air  pollution  in  New  Tork  City 
which  have  been  shown  to  be  related  to  In- 
creases in  mortality  and  morbidity.'  = 

The  purpose  of  the  present  paper  Is  to  ex- 
amlbe  the  patterns  of  mortality  and  mor- 
bidity during  a  recent  episode  of  high  air 
pollution  In  New  York  City  which  occurred 
during  the  Thanksgiving  Day  weekend,  No- 
vember 23-25,  1966. 

WEATHER 

On  November  19,  1966.  a  large  mass  of  cold 
air  was  centered  over  the  mldwestern  pwrtion 
of  the  United  States.  This  anticyclone  slow- 
ly moved  eastward  and  covered  the  Eastern 
third  of  the  United  States,  extending  from 
Maine  to  Northern  Florida.  For  two  days  the 
high  pressure  system  remained  practically 
stationary,  shifting  only  slightly,  so  that  on 
the  23rd  of  November  the  ridge  line  extended 
from  Maine  to  Georgia  and  Alabama. 

Wind  velocity  In  the  New  York  metropoli- 
tan area  on  November  22nd  and  23rd  had 
fallen  to  4.9  and  4.3  miles  per  hour,  and 
temperature  Inversions  formed  during  the 
morning  and  evening  hours.  These  stagnat- 
ing weather  conditions  persisted  on  Novem- 
ber 24th  and  25th  during  which  days  light 
winds  and  temperature  inversions  continued 
to  be  present.  The  average  dally  atmospheric 
mixing  depths  (vertical  diffusion  based  on 
soundings  and  maximum  temperature)  on 
November  23rd  through  25th  were  1.583  feet, 
1.214  feet,  and  1,813  feet.  Temperature  dur- 
ing this  period  rose  to  unseasonable  levels. 
The  mean  temperature  on  the  25th  was  13 
degrees  above  normal.  The  temperature  con- 
tinued to  be  above  normal  through  Novem- 
ber 28th. 

Table  1  presents  minimum  and  maximum 
dally  temperatures,  departure  of  average  tem- 
perature from  normal  for  the  day,  mixing 
depth,  and  average  wind  speed  for  November 
23  through  November  29,  1966. 

Because  of  the  low  atmospheric  ventila- 
tion a  high  air  pollution  potential  advisory 
was  Issued  by  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  for 
the  New  York-New  Jersey  area  effective  12:20 
P.M.  on  November  23rd.  This  high  air  pollu- 
tion potential  advisory  was  continued  In  force 
until  midnight,  Friday.  November  25.   1966. 

It  was  not  until  a  cold  front  moved  Into 
the  metropolitan  area  on  November  26,  1966. 
and  fresh  polar  air  replaced  the  stagnant  air 
over  the  city  that  the  high  air  pollution  ad- 
visory was  terminated. 

Figure  1  presents  a  photograph  of  Man- 
hattan Island  taken  from  the  Empire  State 
Building  looking  South  on  November  24th, 
between  the  hours  of  8:30  and  9:00  A.M.  and 
graphically  shows  the  degree  of  reduced  visi- 
bility over  the  city. 

AIR   POLLtmON 

Sulphur  dioxide  concentrations  In  p.p.m. 
and  smoke  shade  determinations  In  CoH 
units  have  been  used  as  measures  of  the 
Intensity  of  air  pollution.  All  readings  were 
taken  at  the  Central  Laboratory  of  the  New 
York  City  Department  of  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol located  on  East  121st  Street,  Manhattan. 

Table  2  presents  the  dally  mean,  minimum 
and  maximum  of  hourly  sulphur  dioxide 
observations  and  of  bl-hourly  smoke  shade 
observations  for  the  period  November  23  to 
November  29.  Inclusive.  On  November  23rd 
and  24th  maximum  hourly  values  of  SOj 
were  .69  and  .97  respectively.  The  highest 
level  of  SO,  was  observed  on  November  25th, 
the  third  day  of  the  episode,  between  the 
hours  of  6  and  7  A.M.  For  November  23rd  and 
24th  the  maximum  smoke  shade  readings 
were  6.6  and  8.0  respectively.  The  maximum 
recorded  smoke  shade  for  the  episode  was  8.2 


'Greenburg,  L..  et  al.:  Report  of  an  Air 
Pollution  Incident  In  New  York  City,  Novem- 
ber 1953,  Public  Health  Reports  77:7-16 
(Jan.)  1962. 

» Greenburg.  L.,  et  al.:  Air  Pollution.  In- 
fluenza, and  Mortality  In  New  York  City  dur- 
ing January-February  1963.  In  press. 


between  the  hours  of  6:00  and  8:00  A.M.  on 

November  25th. 

Such  high  readings  are  unusual  for  New 
York  City.  For  example,  from  November  6  to 
December  10  In  the  six  year  period  1961-1966 
only  three  percent  of  the  maximum  dally  SOj 
observations  exceeded  1.02  p.p.m.  Similarly 
maximum  smoke  shade  values  of  8.2  CoH 
units  are  observed  or  exceeded  on  only  2  per- 
cent of  the  days  during  the  six  year  period 
cited  above. 

Flgtires  2  and  3  present  the  dally  mean, 
maximum,  and  minimum  SO.  and  smoke 
shade  readings  for  November  6th  through 
December  10th,  1966,  plotted  against  a  three- 
day  moving  average  for  the  years  1961-1965. 
It  Is  apparent  from  these  curves  that  the 
mean,  maximum  and  minimum  values  of 
SO„  and  smoke  shade  attained  unusually  high 
levels  during  the  period  under  study. 

The  reader's  attention  Is  directed  to  the 
fact  that  on  December  5  another  period  of 
high  air  pollution  took  place,  although  of 
shorter  dtiratlon  and  of  lesser  magnitude. 
Certain  facts  concerning  this  latter  period 
are  presented  later  in  this  paper. 

ANALYSIS    OF    MORTALITY    DATA 

We  computed  the  average  number  of  dally 
deaths  for  the  three  days  of  the  episode 
(Nov.  23-25).  for  the  three  days  following 
the  episode  (Nov.  26-28),  and  for  the  entire 
week.  November  23rd  to  November  29th.  The 
dally  figures  were  carefully  examined  so  that 
a  single  day  with  high  mortality  would  not 
be  overlooked.  This  might  happen  If  only 
averages  were  studied. 

In  attempting  to  assess  the  influence  of 
air  pollution  on  health  In  a  study  such  as 
the  one  at  hand.  It  is  essential  to  compare 
levels  of  mortality  during  the  period  of  high 
air  pollution  with  periods  characterized  by 
levels  of  usual  air  pollution  during  the  same 
calendar  dates  of  the  control  year  or  years. 

As  control  periods  we  have  computed  aver- 
age deaths  per  day  for: 

a)  the  2'2  week  period  preceding  the  epi- 
sode, November  6-22.  1966. 

b)  the  5-day  period  following  the  episode. 
November  30-December  4,  1966.  It  should 
be  recalled  that  a  one-day  episode  took  place 
on  December  5.  1966,  which  made  it  advis- 
able to  cut  off  the  post-episode  control  period 
before  that  date. 

c)  the  previous  five  years  corresponding 
to  the  period  preceding  the  episode,  Novem- 
ber 6-22,  1961-1965. 

d)  the  previous  five  years  corresponding 
to  the  week  of  the  episode,  November  23- 
29.   1961-1965. 

The  data  presented  In  tables  3  and  4 
showing  the  mean  number  of  dally  deaths 
for  each  of  the  control  periods  and  all  •  •  • 
by  age  and  cause  of  death  providing  a  basis 
for  evaluating  the  validity  of  the  control 
periods   employed   In    this   Investigation. 

An  examination  of  these  data  discloses 
that  the  differences  In  number  of  deaths 
among  the  control  periods  are  small  and 
without  a  consistent  pattern.  FYom  this  we 
may  conclude  that  the  time  period  used  for 
control  purposes  was  so  brief  that  any  trend 
In  the  number  of  deaths  may  be  Ignored. 
The  calendar  week  which  corresponds  to  the 
present  episode  (I.e.  November  23-29)  has.  In 
the  five-year  period  1961-1965.  averaged 
about  the  same  number  of  deaths  as  during 
the  other  control  periods.  The  average  num- 
ber of  deaths  on  days  in  the  year  1966.  prior 
to  and  subsequent  to,  the  week  of  the  epi- 
sode was  not  greater  than  in  the  other  con- 
trol periods. 

In  order  to  assess  the  significance  of  the 
number  of  dally  deaths  In  a  cause  or  age 
group  for  a  particular  day.  we  compared 
the  number  of  deaths  for  that  day  with  the 
number  of  deaths  in  the  same  age  or  cause 
group  occurring  during  the  period  Novem- 
ber 6  to  November  30.  1961-1966  (exclud- 
ing the  period  of  the  present  episode, 
November  23-29.  1966). 
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Table  3  presents  the  average  number  of 
dally  deaths  for  all  causes,  and  for  the 
three  age  groups  under  45.  45-64,  and  65 
and  over,  for  the  week  of  the  episode  and 
for  control  periods. 

In  the  control  periods  the  average  number 
of  dally  deaths  ranged  from  233.9  to  238.3  and 
yielded  an  overall  average  of  237.3.  Similar 
data  for  the  week  of  the  air  pwllutlon  epi- 
sode ranged  from  257.3  to  266.0  and  yielded 
an  overall  average  of  261.3.  The  difference  in 
the  two  overall  averages,  i.e.,  the  period  of 
the  episode  and  the  control  periods,  namely 
the  difference  between  261.3  and  237.3.  dis- 
closes an  excess  of  24  deaths  per  day  during 
the  week  of  the  air  pollution  episode. 

It  is  of  interest  to  examine  the  dally 
mortality  more  closely  (Pig.  4).  On  the  first 
day  of  the  episode  (November  23rd).  deaths 
rose  to  268  from  237  on  the  preceding  day. 
On  the  next  day  (November  24th)  269 
deaths  occurred.  This  was  the  maximum  ob- 
served during  the  week  and  was  exceeded 
on  only  4.9  percent  of  the  days  In  the  last 
six  years.  On  no  day,  during  the  week  of 
the  23rd  were  fewer  than  254  deaths  ob- 
served. This  was  the  only  seven  day  pwrlod. 
from  November  1  through  December  10. 
in  the  last  six  years  during  which  this  was 
true. 

On  November  30th  deaths  dropp>ed  to  a 
more  usual  level  of  242.  from  266  on  the  pre- 
ceding day.  November  29th. 

It  was  noted  earlier  that  there  was  a  one- 
day  period  of  high  air  pollution  on  Decem- 
ber 5.  1966.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  a  sharp 
rise  In  the  number  of  deaths  occurred  on 
this  day  and  also  on  December  7th. 

MORTALITY   BY    AGE 

During  the  week  of  November  23rd  an  un- 
tisually  large  number  of  deaths  took  place 
in  each  of  the  age  groups,  although  the  peak 
number  of  deaths  In  the  different  age  groups 
did  not  occur  on  the  same  day. 

Table  5  presents,  by  age  group  and  cause, 
the  date  on  which  the  maximum  number 
of  deaths  occurred,  the  number  of  deaths 
on  this  date,  and  the  percent  of  days  equal- 
ling or  exceeding  this  number  of  deaths. 

A  peak  of  49  deaths  was  observed  on  No- 
vember 24  among  persons  under  age  45  For 
persons  in  the  45-64  age  group  a  peak  of  87 
was  attained  on  November  29  while  for  per- 
sons aged  65  and  over  the  peak  value.  167 
deaths,  was  observed  to  occur  on  November 
26th.  When  these  figures  are  compared  to  the 
numbers  of  deaths  occurring  during  the  last 
6  years.  It  may  be  seen  that  they  have  been 
exceeded  In  but  very  few  Instances.  The 
maximum  for  the  youngest  age  group  was 
equalled  or  exceeded  on  1  4  percent  of  the 
days,  for  the  46-64  age  group  on  about  3.5 
percent  of  the  days,  and  for  the  oldest  age 
group  on  less  than  1  percent  of  the  days 

Although  the  maxima  In  the  three  age 
groups  occurred  on  different  dates.  It  should 
not  be  overlooked  (Figs.  5.  6  and  7)  that  a 
higher  than  average  number  of  deaths  oc- 
curred on  the  first  or  second  day  of  the 
episode  in  each  age  group. 

Referring  once  again  to  Table  3  we  see 
that  for  the  week  of  the  episode  the  average 
number  of  deaths  amaong  persons  under  age 
45  was  39  more  than  for  all  control  periods 
combined.  36.3  as  compared  to  32.4  For  age 
groups  45-64  and  65  and  over  the  excess 
was  5.0  and  15.2  respectively.  Thus,  the 
excess  number  of  deaths  Increased  with  age. 
The  percentage  Increase  over  control  levels 
was  12.0.  7.3  and  lU  for  the  three  age  groups 
respectively. 

MORTALITY     BY     CAX7SX 

Reference  to  table  5  discloses  that  on  No- 
vember 23rd  16  deaths  were  recorded  as  being 
due  to  malignant  neoplasms  of  the  respira- 
tory system.  The  number  of  deaths  from  this 
cause  was  equalled  only  on  one  day  of  the 
base  period. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  only 
other  day  In  the  period  1961-1966   (Novem- 
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ber  25,  1964'i  when  as  many  as  16  deaths 
due  to  malignant  neoplasms  of  the  respira- 
tory system  were  recorded,  the  30;  and 
smoke  shade  values  were  usually  high.  The 
mean  SO,  and  smoke  shade  values  were  .37 
p.p  m   and  4  Coll  units  respectively. 

Reference  to  figure  8  discloses  that  on 
no  other  day  was  the  number  of  deaths  from 
this   cause   significantly   elevated. 

Table  5  shows  that  27  deaths  due  to  vas- 
cular lesions  of  the  central  nervous  system 
occurred  on  November  29th.  This  number  of 
deaths  was  equalled  or  exceeded  on  3.5  per- 
cent of  the  base  period  days  Note  that  there 
was  another  peak  of  26  deaths  occurring 
on  November  24th  (Pig.  9)  .  During  the  week 
of  the  episode  there  was  an  average  of  21.3 
deaths  per  day  due  to  vascular  lesions  of 
the  central  nervous  system  as  compared  to 
17.1  deaths  for  all  of  the  conuol  periods 
combined  (Table  4) . 

On  November  23  and  25  the  number  of 
deaths  due  to  ajterioeclerotlc  heart  disease 
was  102  and  107  respecUvely.  This  latter  fig- 
ure was  exceeded  only  once,  0.7  percent  of 
the  days,  and  the  former  figure  was  exceeded 
on  3.5  percent  of  the  base  period  days.  Fig- 
ure 10  discloses  that  for  the  remainder  of 
the  week  of  the  episode  the  number  of  deaths 
was  at  normal  levels.  Table  4  shows  that  the 
average  number  of  dally  deaths  due  to  ar- 
teriosclerotic heart  disease  during  the  week 
of  the  episode  was  91.7,  considerably  above 
the  average  of  83.2  for  all  control  periods 
combined.  Most  of  this  Increase  took  place  in 
the  first  three  days  when  the  average  was 
98.7. 

The  timing  of  the  excess  dally  mortality 
due  to  other  diseases  of  the  circulatory  sys- 
tem (Figure  11 )  differed  from  that  of  arterio- 
sclerotic heart  disease.  Rather  than  an  Im- 
mediate rise  In  mortality  associated  with  the 
air  pollution,  there  was  a  three-day  delay 
during  which  mortality  remained  at  normal 
levels.  Then,  on  November  26-28,  there  were 
three  consecutive  days  with  extremely  high 
mortality — 24,  28  and  26  deaths  respectively. 
TTiese  were  the  only  days  during  November 
6-December  10,  1961-1966,  that  there  oc- 
curred three  consecutive  days  with  24  or 
more  deaths  due  to  this  cause.  The  peak  of 
28  deaths  was  exceeded  only  once  during  this 
period.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  4,  the  average 
number  of  deaths  during  November  26-28 
was  26.0  per  day  as  compared  with  the  aver- 
age for  all  control  periods  of  17.1. 

The  major  peak,  in  the  number  of  deaths 
for  the  category  "all  other  causes"  occurred 
on  November  24  when  120  deaths  were  ob- 
served— a  figure  equalled  or  exceeded  on  only 
1.4  percent  of  the  days.  Relatively  high  num- 
bers of  deaths  also  occurred  on  November 
27th  and  November  29th   (Pig.  12). 

As  shown  in  Table  4.  the  average  for  the 
week  was  103.2.  considerably  higher  than 
the  94.2  observed  during  the  control  periods. 

Consideration  of  Figures  13  and  14  and 
Tables  4  and  5  reveals  that  the  dally  mor- 
tality for  Influenza  and  Pneumonia  com- 
bined and  for  Hypertensive  Heart  Disease 
shows  no  unusual  pattern  during  the  week 
of  the  air  pollution  episode. 

EFFECT    OF    TEMPERATTTRE 

It  was  noted  earlier  that  the  air  tempera- 
ture on  the  first  day  of  the  air  pollution 
episode  (Nov.  23rd)  was  at  average  levels. 
During  the  following  five  days,  the  mean 
temperature  was  considerably  above  normal. 
reaching  a  maximum  of  18  degress  above 
normal  on  December  25th.  The  question 
naturally  arises  as  to  whether  the  observed 
pattern  of  mortality  is  equally  consistent 
with  the  hypothesis  that  the  lncrea.?ed  tem- 
perature was  the  sole  contributing  factor 

TTie  first  observation  bearing  on  this  ques- 
tion is  that  there  was  a  substantial  rise  in 
deaths  from  all  causes,  deaths  of  persons 
aged  45-64.  and  deaths  due  to  lung  cancer 
on  the  first  day  of  high  levels  of  air  pollu- 
tion, when  the  air  tempierature  was  normal. 


Prior  to  the  onset  of  the  air  pollution 
episode,  namely  November  8  to  11,  1966, 
there  occurred  a  period  with  higher  than 
normal  temperatures,  the  departure  from 
normal  temperature  levels  being  5°,  11°, 
15',  and  10°  respectively,  but  In  this  In- 
stance excessive  air  pollution  wa^  not  pres- 
ent. The  increased  temperature  levels  In  this 
case  are  comparable  In  magnitude  to  those 
occurring  during  the  week  of  November  23rd 
(Table  1).  An  examination  of  the  death 
patterns  of  the  week  of  November  8th 
(Table  6  and  Figures  4-14)  dLsclosed  high 
peaks  In  the  numbers  of  deaths  due  to  the 
causes  Influenza-Pneumonia,  vascular  lesions 
of  the  Central  Nervous  System,  and  other 
diseases  of  the  circulatory  system.  The  age 
group  of  persons  under  45  years  also  dis- 
played high  peaks  during  this  week  of  warm 
weather.  It  is  noteworthy  that  tlie  number 
of  daily  deaths  for  each  of  the  above  groups 
was  lower  than  that  observed  during  the 
week  of  the  air  pollution  episode,  except  for 
the  cause  group  Influenza  and  Pneumonia. 
The  latter  group,  it  will  be  recalled,  showed 
no  unusual  rise  in  deaths  during  the  air  pol- 
lution week.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
maximum  number  of  dally  deaths  due  to 
vascular  lesions  of  the  Central  Nervous  Sys- 
tem was  only  one  less  than  the  maximum 
number  occurring  during  the  week  of  the 
air  pollution  episode.  The  Influence  of  high 
environmental  temperature  on  vascular  le- 
sions of  the  central  nervous  system  may  be 
a  subject  worthy  of  Investigation  in  depth. 

With  the  exception  of  deaths  due  to  vas- 
cular lesions  of  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem, we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
increased  temperatures  present  during  the 
air  pollution  episode  cannot  account  for  the 
increased  deatlis  which  occurred  during  this 
time. 

MOBBIDrTY 

In  an  effort  to  learn  the  effect  of  the  air 
pollution  episode  on  asthma  and  bronchitis, 
the  dally  number  of  emergency  clinic  visits 
due  to  these  causes  during  the  period  Novem- 
ber 5  to  December  13,  1966.  was  examined. 
These  clinic  data  were  obtained  from  seven 
large  New  York  City  hospitals:  Bellevue, 
Coney  Island,  Cumberland,  Elmhurst,  Har- 
lem, Kings  County  and  Metropolitan  Hos- 
pital. 

The  data  were  analyzed  In  two  age  groups, 
persons  under  45  years  of  age,  and  persons 
aged  45  and  over  No  evidence  disclosing  an 
increase  in  visits  for  bronchitis  and  asthma 
in  the  younger  age  group  was  found.  The 
data  for  persons  aged  45  and  over  are  pre- 
sented In  table  7.  On  the  third  day  of  the 
episode,  November  25th,  emergency  clinic 
visits  for  bronchitis  and  asthma  reached  a 
peak  during  the  flve  and  a  half  weeks  in 
three  of  the  seven  hospitals.  Elmhurst,  Met- 
ropolitan and  Harlem. 

The  interpretation  of  these  data  Is  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  air  pollution  inci- 
dent took  place  during  the  Thanksgiving  Day 
holiday.  On  that  day  out-patient  clinics  were 
closed.  However,  they  were  open  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  November  25th,  when  the  rise  in 
the  number  of  emergency  clinic  visits  was 
observed. 

Unfortunately,  comparable  data  for  pre- 
vious years  are  not  available  at  this  time  and 
hence  we  cannot  evaluate  the  effect  of  the 
Thanksgiving  Day  holiday  on  the  number 
of  emergency  cUntc  visits. 

SUMMARY 

With  the  onset  of  high  levels  of  air  pollu- 
tion, dally  deaths  due  to  all  causes  immedi- 
ately rose  to  higher  than  expected  levels,  and 
remained  at  higher  than  expected  levels  for 
seven  consecutive  days.  There  were  24  more 
deaths  per  day  than  during  the  control  pe- 
riods. Thus,  In  all  there  was  a  total  of  163 
excess  deaths. 

The  excess  number  of  deaths  per  day  was 
observed   In   each    of   the   three   age   groupe 


studied.  This  excess  Increased  with  Increas- 
ing age. 

Significant  increases  In  the  number  of 
deaths  were  observed  on  one  or  more  days 
for  arteriosclerotic  heart  disease,  vascular 
lesions  of  the  central  nervous  system,  ma- 
lignant neoplasms  of  the  respiratory  sys- 
tem, the  category  "other  diseases  of  the  cir- 
culatory system"  and  the  mlscellaneovis 
group  "all  other  causes."  The  timing  and 
duration  of  the  observed  Increases  varied 
by  cause  of  death. 

Because  the  weather  was  unseasonably 
warm  during  the  air  pollution  episode,  daily 
death  patterns  of  another  warm  spell  char- 
acterized by  normal  levels  of  pollution  were 
examined.  It  was  concluded  that  the  rise  In 
temperature  at  the  time  of  the  episode  could 
not  account  for  the  observed  Increase  In 
mortality,  although  It  might  have  been  a 
contributing  factor. 

The  number  of  emergency  clinic  visits  for 
bronchitis  and  asthma,  at  seven  large  New 
York  City  hospitals  was  examined.  There  was 
a  rise  In  the  number  of  such  visits  on  the 
third  day  of  the  episode,  among  patients  age 
45  and  over,  at  three  of  the  seven  hospitals 
investigated. 

Unfortunately,  the  Thanksgiving  Day  holi- 
day greatly  complicated  this  portion  of  the 
study.  The  data  available  do  not  make  It 
possible  to  evaluate  the  contribution.  If  any, 
of  the  Thanksgiving  Day  holiday  to  the  ob- 
served rise  in  emergency  clinic  visits. 

TABie  1. -DAILY  MINIMUM  AND  MAXIMUM  TEMPERATURE, 
DEPARTURE  OF  MEAN  TEMPERATURE  FROM  NORMAL, 
MIXING  DEPTH,  AND  DAILY  AVERAGE  WIND  SPEED. 
NOV.  23-29,  1966 


Date 


Nov.  23. 
Nov.  24. 
Nov.  25. 
Nov.  26- 
Nov.  27. 
Nov.  28. 
Nov.  29. 


Temperatu 

re 

Depar- 

Average 

(degrees  Fahren- 

ture 

Mixing 

wind- 

heit) 

from 

depth 

speed 

normal 
(degrees 

(feet) 

(miles 
per 

Mini-      Maxi- 

mum      mum 

Fahren- 

hour) 

heit) 

34 

55 

0 

1,583 

4.3 

40 

65 

-S-9 

1.214 

2.7 

49 

64 

+13 

1.813 

5.6 

46 

57 

+  18 

1.009 

7.0 

44 

55 

+7 

2,264 

4.9 

48 

57 

+10 

1,887 

12.7 

37 

49 

+1 

3,707 

9.9 

TABLE  2-DAILY  MEAN.  MINIMUM,  AND  MAXIMUM  OF 
HOURLY  SOi  OBSERVATIONS  AND  OF  BIHOURLY  SMOKE 
SHADE  OBSERVATIONS,  NOV.  23-29,  1966 


SOt  (parts  per 

million) 

Smoke  shade 

Date 

(Coh 

s  1.000  ft) 

Mean 

Mini- 

Maxi- 

Mean 

Mini-     Maxi- 

mum 

mum 

mum       mum 

Nov.  23 

0.51 

0.30 

0.69 

5.6 

3.9         6.6 

Nov.  24 

.47 

.18 

.97 

6.1 

4.0          8.0 

Nov.  25 

.41 

.17 

1.02 

5.0 

2.7          8.2 

Nov.  26 

.16 

.06 

.40 

2.9 

1.8          4.0 

Nov.  27 

.18 

.04 

.38 

2.9 

1.4          4.3 

Nov,  28 

.10 

.02 

.28 

1.3 

.5          2.3 

Nov  29 

.17 

.06 

.39 

1.9 

.8         3.2 

TABLE  3, -AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DAILY  DEATHS  IN  AGE 
GROUPS  DURING  THE  WEEK  OF  THE  AIR  POLLUTION 
EPISODE    AND    DURING    THE    CONTROL    PERIODS 


All 
ages 


Under 
45 


45  to 
64 


65  and 
over 


WEEK  OF  AIR 
POLLUTION  EPISODE 

Totalweek 261.3 

Nov.  23-25 263.7 

Nov.  26-28 257.3 

Nov.  29 266  0 

CONTROL  PERIODS 

All  contrDJ  periods 237.3 

Nov.  6-22.  1966 .  233.9 

Nov.  30-Dec.  4.  1966.   .  235.6 

Nov.  6-22.  1961-65 237.6 

Nov.  23-29,  1961-65 238.3 


36.3 

73.1 

151.9 

41   3 

68.0 

184.3 

30.7 

73.7 

153.0 

38.0 

87.0 

141.0 

V  4 

68.1 

136,7 

34  ? 

65.2 

134.5 

28  8 

69.0 

137.8 

32  7 

68.0 

136.8 

31.4 

69.5 
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TABLE  4.-AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DAILY  DEATHS  BY  CAUSE  DURING  THE  WEEK  OF  THE  AIR  POLLUTION  EPISODE  AND  DURING    THE  CONTROL    PERIODS 


Dates 


ToM 


Malignant  neo- 
plasm of  respi- 
ratory system 
(code  160^165) 


influenza  and 

pneumonia 
(code  480-493) 


Vascular  lesions 

of  CNS  (code 

330-334) 


Arteriosclerotic 

heart  disease 

(code  420) 


Hypertensive 

heart  disease 
(code  44C-443) 


Other  diseases 
ol  the  circula- 
tory svstem 
(code  <) 


All  Other  causts 


Week  ol  air  pollution  episode: 

Total  week ?*Vs 

Nov  23-25 263.7 

Nov.  26-28 »7.3 

Nov  29 ZfiB." 

Control  periods: 

All  control  periods -  ill-* 

Nov  6-22,  1966 233.9 

Nov.  30-Dec  4,  1966 -  235.6 

Nov  6-22,  1961-65 237.6 

Nov  23-29,1961-65 238.3 


9.9 
10.3 
8.6 

a.0 

8.8 
9.0 
9.6 
8.4 

8.8 


7.9 
6.7 
9.0 
8.0 

8.6 
&3 
7.4 
&7 

8.7 


21.3 
19.3 
21.3 
27.0 

17.1 
16.8 
14.8 
16.8 
18.3 


91.7 
98.7 

86.0 
88.0 

83.2 
80.0 
87.8 
83.2 
84.3 


6.6 
6.3 
7.3 
5.0 

8.3 
6.6 

9.6 
8.7 
8.0 


2Sl7 

16.3 
26.0 
1B.0 

17.1 
114 
U.4 
17.1 
18.9 


1012 

^V. 

lUlO 

94.2 
94.1 

92.0 
94.6 
913 


I  400-416,  42M34,  484-488,  592-594. 

TABLE  5.-MAXIMUM  NUMBER  OF  DAILY  DEATHS  AND  PERCENTILE  '  OF  MAXIMUM,  BY  AGE  AND  BY  CAUSE,  NOV.  23-29.  1966 


Age  arHl  cause  classification 


Date  of  maximum 
number  of  deaths 


Maxi- 
mum 


Per- 
cent- 
ile' 


Age 


Total Nov.  24. 

Under  45 - Nov.  24, 

45  to  64. Nov.  29. 

65  and  over.. Nov.  26. 


Age  and  cause  classirication 


Date  of  maximum 

number  of  deaths 


Maxi- 
mum 


Per- 
cent- 
ile' 


Cause: 

Malignant  neoplasms  of  respiratory  system...  Nov.  23 

Influenza  and  pneumonia Nov.  24,  26,  27,  28 

Vascular  lesions  of  CNS.... Nov.  29_ — 

Arteriosclerotic  heart  disease Nov.  25 — 

Hypertensive  heart  disease Nov.  23,  28 

Other  diseases  of  circulatory  system Nov.  27 

All  other  causes Nov.  24 


16 

0.7 

9 

52.4 

27 

3.5 

107 

.7 

8 

56.3 

28 

.7 

120 

1.4 

;  Percent  ol  days  during  Nov.  6-30,  1961-66  (exclusive  of  Nov.  23-29,  1966)  on  which  there  were  at  least  as  many  deaths  in  the  corresponding  age  or  cause  group  as  the  maximum   number 
observed  during  the  week  of  Nov.  23.  1966. 

TABLE  6.-MAXI MUM  NUMBER  OF  DAILY  DEATHS  AND  PERCENTILE'  OF  MAXIMUM,  BY  AGE  AND  BY  CAUSE,  NOV.  8-14,  1966 


Age  and  cause  classification 


Maximum 
during  week  of      Percentile' 
Nov.  8-14,  1966 


Total -- - -•-- 

Age: 

Under  45 - 

45  to  64 

65  and  over 

Cause: 

Malignant  neoplasms  of  respiratory  system. 


264 

43 

76 

152 

11 


4 

18 
15 

23 


Age  and  cause  classification 


Maximum 
during  week  ol      Percentile' 
Nov.  8-14.  1966 


{^use— Continued 

Influenza  and  pneumonia 

Vascular  lesions  of  CNS. . .— 

Arteriosclerotic  heart  disease 

Hypertensive  heart  disease 

Other  diseases  of  circulatory  system. 
All  other  causes - 


16 

1 

26 

4 

89 

2S 

12 

13 

24 

7 

105 

17 

'  Percent  of  day*  during  Nov.  6-30.  1961-66  (exelusiv.  of  Nov.  23-29,  1966)  on  which  ther.  w«w  at  latat  m  many  deatha  in  the  cormpondipf  age  of  cause  aa  the  mwi« 

number  observed  during  the  week  of  Nov.  8.  1966. 


TABLE  7  -DAILY  EMERGENCY  CLINIC  VISITS  FOR  ASTHMA  AND  BRONCHITIS  AT  7  NEW  YORK  CITY  HOSPITALS,  PERSONS 
AGED  45  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OLDER,  NOV.  ^DEC.  13,  1966 


Date 


Total ' 


Bellevue       Cumberland    Coney  Island      Elmhurst       Kings  County         Harlem         Metropolitan 


Nov.    5 

(') 

Nov.    6 

21 

Nov.    7 

41 

Nov.    8 

34 

Nov.    9 

30 

Nov.  10 

22 

Nov.  11 

24 

Nov.  12 

26 

Nov.  13 

29 

Nov.  14 

34 

Nov.  15 

31 

Nov.  16 

25 

Nov.  17 

31 

Nov.  18 

27 

Nov.  !9 

29 

Nov.  20 

2/ 

Nov.  21 

39 

Nov.  22 
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'  Exclusive  of  Cumberland. 
1  Data  not  available. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Cederberg]. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  and 
peld  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Springer]. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
that  my  time  be  combined  with  the 
gentleman's  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  say  that  I  know  there  is  a  lot  of  con- 
fusion in  the  Chamber  as  to  what  has 
taken  place.  It  seems  to  me  that  some- 
where there  ought  to  be  at  least  some 
confidence  in  what  the  committee  did. 

At  the  time  we  had  the  California 
amendment  before  us — and  I  believe  we 
also  had  something  similar  to  the  Kup- 
ferman  amendment — ^but  I  do  not  re- 
member that  we  had  anything  similar  to 
what  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  in- 
troduced— but  all  of  the  aspects  of  these 
exemptions  from  Federal  standards  were 
considered.  By  my  count  there  were  29 
out  of  the  34  Members  who  were  there 
when  the  vote  was  taken  and  I  believe 
my  recollection  is  correct  when  I  say 
that  there  were  only  two  people  in  the 
committee  who  supported  the  California 
amendment.  One  of  them  was  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Van  DkerlikI 
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and  the  other  was  the  gentleman  from 
California  LMr.  Moss]. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Van  Deerlin]  was  the  one 
who  presented  the  amendment.  If  there 
was  anyone  else,  I  do  not  know  who  it 
was. 

So  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
has  been  considered.  It  has  been  given 
the  most  thoughtful  consideration  by 
the  committee.  Surely  when  no  more 
than  that  are  in  favor  of  an  amendment, 
there  must  be  some  real  solid  reasons  as 
to  why  the  committee  disregarded  it  and 
voted  It  down. 

I  realize  there  are  going  to  be  all  kinds 
of  appeals  made  on  the  floor  with  refer- 
ence to  this  amendment.  But  we  had 
hearings  on  this.  We  considered  it.  It  was 
debated.  It  took  almost  all  of  one  morn- 
ing to  consider  the  proposition  outlined 
as  it  was  by  the  gentlemen  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Van  Deerlin  and  Mr.  Mossl. 
This  has  been  given  the  most  careful 
consideration  by  the  committee.  If  there 
had  been  good  and  valid  reasons  as  to 
why  California  should  be  exempt  from 
these  Federal  standards,  with  the  right 
to  set  up  their  own  standards.  I  am  sure 
the  committee  would  have  gone  along 
with  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  HechlerI. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Kupferman  subsitute  and  In  support  of 
the  Joelson  amendment,  and  also  in 
support  of  the  Moss  amendment.  I  feel 
it  would  be  unfortunate  If  we  had  50 
different  State  standards  as  would  be 
authorized  by  the  adoption  of  the  Kup- 
ferman substitute.  However,  I  do  feel 
that  there  should  be  opportimity  for 
States  that  wished  to  adopt  more 
stringent  standards,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Joelson  amendment  and  the  Moss 
amendment,  to  do  so.  I  therefore  sup- 
port the  Joelson  amendment  and  also  the 
Moss  amendment,  and  urge  the  Com- 
mittee to  adopt  both  of  these  amend- 
ments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hosmer]. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Issue 
is  not  whether  we  are  going  to  have  high- 
er standards  in  California  or  not.  That  is 
to  be  the  consequence  of  either  the  com- 
mittee bill  or  the  Moss  amendment.  The 
issue  is,  Who  will  impose  the  higher  Cali- 
fornia standards?  Is  California  going  to 
be  able  to  impose  the  standards  necessary 
to  meet  its  own  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions, or  will  California  have  to  go  hat  in 
hand  to  Washington  along  with  the  four 
automobile  manufacturers — General 
Motors,  Ford,  Chrysler,  and  American 
Motors — and  argue  about  it  down  at 
HEW?  That  is  the  only  issue. 

When  standards  do  come,  some  Mem- 
bers have  asked  whether  cars  touring  in 
California  would  have  to  buy  the  extra 
equipment,  and  so  forth,  that  California 
car  buyers  have  to  pay  for.  The  answer  is 
"No."  Touring  automobiles  are  ex- 
empted. They  amount  to  about  5  percent 
of  the  trafBc.  If  we  can  get  the  95  percent 
of  our  own  automobiles  cleaned  up,  we 
can  lick  th ;  smog  problem.  We  are  asking 
you  to  let  us  do  just  that. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Rogers]. 

I  By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dingell 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Florida.* 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  hope  the  House  will  support  the 
committee  and  vote  against  the  amend- 
ments that  have  been  offered,  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons. 

First,  it  has  only  been  since  1965  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  gotten  into 
the  program  to  set  standards  for  car 
emissions  all  over  the  Nation.  That  is 
why  we  are  having  California's  Mem- 
bers talk  a  great  deal.  They  have  been 
concerned.  California  has  been  in  the 
problem  longer. 

But  now  the  Federal  Government  is  in 
it.  The  Federal  standards  are  just  as  high 
as  California's.  I  have  been  assured,  and 
other  Members  as  well,  that  in  Novem- 
ber, this  month,  you  may  expect  to  see 
proposed  standards  that  will  be  stricter 
being  published. 

Let  me  point  out  this:  In  all  of  the 
amendments  that  have  been  offered,  if 
you  read  them  carefully,  you  will  find 
that  the  decisions  of  standards  to  be  set 
still  goes  back  to  the  Secretary.  It  all 
rests  on  the  Secretary  because  in  both 
amendments  the  statement  appears  that 
■unless  he,"  the  Secretary— and  I  hope 
you  will  listen  to  this — "unless  he,"  the 
Secretary,"  finds  that  such  State  does 
not  require  standards  more  stringent 
than  applicable  Federal  standards  to 
meet  compelling  and  extraordinary  con- 
ditions, or  that  such  a  State's  standards 
and  accompanying  enforcement  proce- 
dures are  not  consistent  with  section 
202(a)  of  this  title."  In  other  words,  the 
determination  even  in  the  Moss  amend- 
ment goes  back  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  So  this 
discussion  becomes  academic. 

The  committee  has  thought  this  out. 
And  let  me  tell  you,  in  the  rating  of  cities 
with  air  pollution,  Los  Angeles  is  not  the 
first.  It  is  the  fourth.  Cities  on  the  seri- 
ous air  pollution  list  comes  from  all  parts 
of  the  Nation.  So  it  is  a  nationwide  prob- 
lem that  the  committee  is  trying  to  meet. 

I  hope  you  will  vote  down  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[  Mr.  V.^N  Deerlin]  . 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Rosenthal]  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Moss  ] . 

Mr.  Chairman,  Americans  have  learned 
to  be  too  passive  about  living  with  hos- 
tile environments  we  ourselves  create. 
We  have  learned  all  too  well  to  tolerate 
all  kinds  of  atmospheric  poisons,  but  we 
must  decide  now  to  turn  from  a  com- 
placent make-do  approach  In  our  air  pol- 
lution control  programs  to  a  genuine 
commitment.  All  across  this  Nation,  and 
particularly  in  our  urban  centers,  air  pol- 
lution continues  to  kill  and  to  corrode. 
The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  which  I  co- 
sponsor  represents  the  kind  of  vigorous 


program  that  Is  desperately  needed  to 
combat  the  pollution  of  our  air. 

This  bill  contains  within  it  most  of  the 
pollution  control  devices  needed  to  in- 
stitute an  effective  program.  For  this 
reason,  I  strongly  endorse  the  bill's  gen- 
eral regional  approach  to  the  air  pollu- 
tion problem,  as  well  as  most  of  Its  spe- 
cific proposals.  A  provision  of  this  bill 
which  troubles  me  would  weaken  State 
and  local  pollution  controls  in  those 
States,  notably  in  New  York  and  Califor- 
nia, which  seek  more  vigorous  standards 
than  those  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Such  exemplary  local  programs,  under 
the  current  wording  of  the  Air  Quality 
Act's  section  208<b»,  would  meet  serious 
delays  in  implementation.  These  delays 
would  subvert  an  otherwise  commend- 
able clean  air  program.  I  must  therefore 
qualify  my  support  of  the  Air  Quality 
Act  as  it  now  reads.  To  improve  this  bill 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment  introduced  today  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Moss]. 
This  amendment  would  free  States  and 
localities  to  set  clean  air  standards 
higher  tlian  those  we  are  considering  to- 
day and  thus  preserve  and  promote  local 
initiative  and  competition  for  excellence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  permission  to  in- 
sert at  this  point  In  the  Record  a  tele- 
gram which  I  just  received  from  the 
Queens  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Asso- 
ciation on  the  serious  nature  of  the  pro- 
posed limit  on  State  action.  It  read: 

Efforts  by  Congressman  Dingell  to  amend 
S.  780  would  seriously  damage  air  pollution 
control  efforts  in  the  VB.  and  especiaUy  In 
New  York  State  where  the  problem  of  auto- 
motive pollution  Is  most  serious.  It  Is  clear 
that  In  order  to  reduce  this  pollution  even 
more  stringent  regulations  will  have  to  be 
promulgated  In  the  years  ahead.  We  urge  de- 
feat of  Congreseman  Dlngell's  amendment 
which  would  prevent  the  States  from  enact- 
ing regiUatlons  more  stringent  than  those  of 
the  federal  government.  Passage  would  be  a 
definite  step  backward  In  the  fight  for  cleaner 
air. 

I  take  no  pride  in  the  fact  that  I  repre- 
sent part  of  the  most  polluted  city  in 
the  Nation.  Within  New  York  City's  gray- 
brown  borders,  my  own  district  must  be 
ranked  as  one  of  the  most  polluted  sec- 
tions of  that  city.  In  northern  Queens, 
we  must  contend  not  only  with  chemical 
wastes  and  combustion  residue  from 
home  heating  and  automobile  exhaust; 
we  must  also  inhale  the  jet-age  wastes 
of  those  thousands  of  airplanes  that 
crowd  our  skies  daily.  My  constituents 
live  in  conditions  of  constant  peril,  and 
this  peril  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that 
much  of  our  airborne  filth  derives  not 
from  New  York,  but  from  neighboring 
States.  I  am  especially  pleased  to  en- 
dorse the  present  bill's  emphasis  on  re- 
gional and  interstate  pollution  standards 
and  controls.  The  air  pollution  that  con- 
fronts us  is  a  social  obscenity  for  the 
United  States,  since  most  of  our  pollu- 
tion problems  are  soluble.  Much  can  be 
done  for  the  intolerable  condition  of  New 
York  City  air  but  neither  New  York  nor 
any  other  city  can  succeed  without  the 
cooperation  of  neighboring  areas. 

The  bill  before  us  today  deserves  our 
fervent  support,  but  we  should  not  think 
that  It  alone  will  solve  all  of  our  air  pollu- 
tion problems.  Our  national  ability  to 
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poison  our  environment  may  yet  over- 
come our  intention  to  cleanse  that  en- 
vironment, and  the  measure  before  us 
should  be  seen  as  only  part  of  a  compre- 
hensive national  antipollution  system 
that  would  reinforce  and  build  upon 
specialized  State  and  local  programs. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  It 
should  surprise  no  one  that  I,  too,  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Moss] .  But  I  would  rather  vote  than  talk. 
Therefore,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
CormanI. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  Joelson  amendment  and 
Moss  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
McCarthy]. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  heard  a  lot  today  about  the  concept 
of  minimum  nationwide  standards,  and 
about  provisions  of  more  stringent  stand- 
ards for  special  situations  or  for  the 
automobile  industry.  When  we  dispose 
of  the  Moss  amendment  and  the  amend- 
ment to  it,  I  will  have  an  amendment  to 
restore  the  language  of  the  original  Stag- 
gers bill,  that  provides  for  the  setting 
now  of  national  emissions  standards,  for 
all  other  industries  in  addition  to  the 
automotive,  such  tis  jet  aircraft,  steel, 
paper,  oil,  and  any  industry  that  con- 
tributes substantially  to  air  pollution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Staggers]. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Watson]. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  yielding.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  committee's  position.  As  has  been 
pointed  out.  we  thoroughly  considered 
these  amendments  in  the  Commerce 
Committee  and  overwhelmingly  rejected 
them. 

Frankly.  I  think  Shakespeare  wrote  a 
book  about  what  we  have  been  doing 
here,  entitled  'Much  Ado  About  Noth- 
ing." The  committee's  version  will  take 
care  of  the  problem  of  California,  and  I 
think  it  is  the  orderly  way  of  handling 
this  pollution  problem  on  a  national 
basis. 

Then,  too,  we  should  consider  the  ef- 
fects passage  of  these  amendments  will 
have  on  the  costs  of  automobiles,  for  the 
consumer  will  ultimately  foot  the  bill  for 
these  added  control  features.  Very  well, 
the  automotive  industry  will  build  its 
cars  in  accordance  with  the  highest 
emission  standards  of  California,  and  as 
a  consequence  the  people  in  areas  unaf- 
fected by  the  pollution  problem  must  pay 
a  higher  price  for  their  cars. 

Let  us  move  positively  but  in  an  or- 
derly manner. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  might  say  I  oppose  the  Moss  amend- 
ment and  the  amendment  thereto  and 
the  substitute  therefor,  because  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce— 33  Members  of  this  House — 


considered  this  legislation  very  carefully. 
We  recommend  to  the  House  that  we 
adopt  the  bill  as  it  is  now  written. 

When  these  propositions  were  consid- 
ered, most  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  present.  The  propositions 
were  turned  down.  We  tried  to  arrive 
at  a  fair  bill  for  all  the  50  States.  I  rec- 
ommend the  bill  be  passed  in  the  form 
we  reported  it.  and  I  am  opposed  to  all 
the  amendments. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Joelson]  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Mossl. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Joelson  ' 
there  were — ayes  66,  noes  57. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers,  the  ;entleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson]  and  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
StaggersI. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
83,  noes  87. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kupfer- 
M-UJ]  for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Mossl. 

The  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Cahfornia  [Mr.  Moss]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  Moss]  and  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Staggers). 

The  Committee  divided ;  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  152,  noes 
58. 

Sc  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

.IMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  OTTINGER 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The   Clerk   read   as   follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Otttnger: 
On  page  60.  line  10.  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert' In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon. 

On  page  60,  after  line  10,  Insert  the 
foUcyi'lng: 

"i6)  conduct  research  and  development 
programs  to  develop  and  demonstrate  feasible 
electric -powered  vehicles  or  other  non- 
polluting  altprnatives  to  the  Internal  com- 
bustion engine  for  motor  vehicles." 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
offering  a  simple  but  important  amend- 
ment to  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  to 
spur  the  development  of  electric  vehicles 
or  any  other  feasible  alternative  to  the 
internal  combustion  engine. 

The  internal  combustion  engine  is 
clearly  the  major  source  of  air  pollution 
in  the  Nation  today.  Each  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 


tion, and  Welfare,  cars,  trucks  and 
buses  spew  some  86  million  tons  of 
dangerous  waste  into  the  air  we  breathe 
and  that  is  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
total  pollution  from  all  sources. 

Considering  the  nature  of  the  threat 
that  this  represents,  it  is  vital  that  we 
mobilize  the  best  efforts  of  Government 
and  industry  immediately. 

It  is  not  enough  just  to  extend  the  ef- 
fort to  reduce  the  emissions  from  gas- 
powered  engines.  Unless  there  is  a  major 
and  unexpected  breakthrough,  no  pro- 
jected reduction  through  abatement  and 
control  devices  will  be  enough.  Just  the 
anticipated  increase  in  automobiles  will 
more  than  cancel  out  the  reductions  in 
pollution  achieved  by  IneflBcient  control 
devices  now  in  use. 

We  must  start  now  on  an  accelerated 
effort  to  develop  feasible  alternatives — 
wholly  different  types  of  engines  whether 
they  be  batterj'-powered  motors,  ex- 
ternal combustion  engines,  a  steam 
engine  or  some  more  exotic  system. 

The  need  for  this  is  underscored  by  the 
report  by  a  panel  of  experts  last  month 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  In  this 
report,  entitled  The  Automobile  and  Air 
Pollution,  the  panel  stressed  that: 

The  magnitude  of  expected  future  need 
for  urban-suburban  personal  transportation 
requires  the  early  development  of  virtually 
non-polluting  transp)ortatlon  systems 

The  panel  recommended  a  5-year  Fed- 
eral program  to  "support,  Innovative  de- 
velopments" to  achieve  this  goal.  They 
stressed  the  need  for  federally  supported 
research  into  new  energy  sources  for  ve- 
hicles, new  vehicular  propulsion  systems, 
sp)ecial  purpose  urban  cars  and  general 
purpose  vehicles. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  there  is  no  such 
provision  in  the  Air  Quality  Act. 

My  amendment  was  the  subject  of  de- 
tailed hearings  in  the  Senate.  It  was  con- 
sidered by  the  House  committee  In  con- 
nection with  this  act  and  opposed  on  the 
plea  that  the  matter  should  be  left  to  the 
auto  industry. 

Arguing  against  this  Federal  effort,  the 
auto  industry  would  have  us  believe  that 
such  research  and  development  can  be 
left  exclusively  to  private  enterprise.  On 
the  one  hand  they  say  that  they  can  be 
trusted  to  carry  the  program  forward 
and  on  the  other  hand  they  say  that 
their  studies  indicate  that  there  is  no 
reasonable  alternative  on  the  horizon 
now. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  record  on 
electric  cars.  The  auto  industry  appeared 
at  the  Senate  hearings  and  testified  that 
a  practical  electric  vehicle  was  15  years 
away. 

Yet  today,  scarcely  5  months  later,  I 
have  received  a  prospectus  from  a  firm  in 
Michigan  which  is  manufacturing — not 
planning — but  actually  making  an  elec- 
tric car  called  the  Mars  n  which  can 
travel  at  60  miles  an  hour,  has  a  range  of 
up  to  120  miles  on  one  charge,  and  ac- 
celerates from  zero  to  40  miles  per  hour 
in  12  seconds. 

Furthermore,  the  car  will  perform  at 
an  operating  cost  of  only  1  cent  per  mile. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  this  specific  car. 
Tokyo  Shibaurar  Electric  Co.  of  Japan 
and"  an  English  firm  also  apparently 
have  similar  vehicles  ready.  I  do.  how- 
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ever,  want  to  enter  the  specifications  for 
Mars  n  In  the  Record  just  to  counter 
the  gloomy  predictions  of  the  auto  com- 
panies. 

SPECinCATIONS  FOR  1968  MaRS  II  ELECTRIC 

Cab 

Body  and  chassis:  4-Door,  5-Passenger 
Sedan,  Unitized  Body  Construction. 

Battery:  Power  Unit— 30  Kilowatt-hour 
"Trl-Polar"  lead-cobalt  battery  produced 
under  U.S.  Patent  Number  2.511.943.  Acces- 
sory Unit — 12-voU  "Trl-Polar"  battery  op- 
erates magnetic  control  panel,  lights,  radio, 
heater  and  horn.  Batteries  Installed  In  trunk 
and  under  hood. 

Motor:  15-Horsepower,  traction  type,  di- 
rect current,  variable  speed  to  4,000  RPM 

Alternator;  High  capacity  alternator  with 
built-in  rectifier  for  recharging  power  unit 
while  coaatlng  or  braking  with  foot  re- 
moved from  accelerator  pedal.  Dynamic 
braking  and  automatic  recharging  thus  pro- 
vided with  charging  currents  from  160  amps 
at  60  miles  per  hour  to  30  amps  at  20  miles 
per    hour. 

Charger:  Built-in  charger  for  overnight 
recharging  of  both  power  and  accessory  bat- 
teries on  a  208/240-volt  single  phase  house- 
hold circuit.  An  additional  charger  used 
outside  the  car  (for  Installation  In  one's 
garage,  for  example)  Is  available,  at  extra 
cost,  for  recharging  of  batteries  In  approxi- 
mately two  hours.  "Trl-Polar"  batteries  can- 
not be  damaged  when  charged  properly  at 
high  rates. 

Transmission:  Manual,  4-speed8  forward, 
fully  synchronized  floor  shift,  no  clutch; 
cannot  be  shifted  while  In  motion.  No  shift- 
ing of  gears  necessary  In  normal  operation 
of  car.  Shifting  Into  first  or  second  gears  on 
Bteep  hills  or  grades  is  recommended  to  con- 
serve battery  power.  Shifting  Into  fourth 
gear  for  expressway  driving  Is  recommended 
for  greater  speed.  Third  gear  recommended 
for  normal  city  driving.  Gear  ratios — 1st. 
3.61;  2nd,  2.25:  3rd,  1.48;  4th,  1.03.  Pinal 
drive  ratio:    4.125  to   1. 

Brakes;  Dual  hydraulic  braking  system 
with  disc  brakes  on  all  four  wheels.  FuU- 
floatlng  caliper,  pads.  Automatic  compensa- 
tion for  wear.  Spring-loaded  hydraulic  cir- 
cuit value  regulates  rear  brake  pressure. 
Cable  operated  rear  wheel  handbrake.  Elec- 
tric braking  on  deceleration  through  alter- 
nator. 

Steering:  Deep  dish.  Impact  absorbing 
steering  wheel.  Rack  and  pinion  with  self- 
centering  return  spring.  Turning  circle:  30  4 
feet  (between  curbs).  3.6  turns  lock  to  lock. 
Steering  ratio:   20  to  1. 

Suspension:  4-wheel  Independent  suspen- 
sion with  4  heavy  coll  springs  and  4  tele- 
scopic shock  absorbers.  Rear  swing  axles 
with  limiting  straps. 

Tires:  165  SR  15  Radial  Ply.  Tubeless, 
Black  (white- wall  optional).  Safety  tire 
rims. 

Dimensions;  Wheelbase — 89  Inches.  Over 
length — 167%  Inches.  Height — 65Vi  Inches. 
Width — 60  Inches.  Ground  clearance — 5  Inch- 
es. Curb  weight— 4040  poimds. 

Heating  and  cooling;  Aircraft  type  gaso- 
line heater  and  defroster.  Passenger  com- 
partment cooled  In  summer  through  adjust- 
able outlets  at  each  end  of  dashboard. 

Range,  acceleration  and  speed:  70  to  120- 
mlle  range  on  a  charge  under  normal  city 
driving  conditions  (averaging  up  to  3  stops 
per  mile ) .  Acceleration  from  0  to  40  MPH  in 
12  seconds.  Maximum  speed — 60  miles  per 
hour. 

sArrrr  and  special  features  : 

1.  Dual  hydraulic  disc  brakes. 

2.  Brake  effectiveness  warning  light  on  In- 
strument panel. 

3.  Additional  electric  braking  on  decelera- 
tion. 

4.  Deep  dish.  Impact  absorbing  steering 
wheel. 

6.  Non-glare  steering  wheel. 


6.  Padded  steering  wheel  spokes  and  em- 
bellisher. 

7.  Extra  heavy  duty  radial  ply  tires  with 
safety  tire  rims. 

8.  Non-glare,  wood  grain  dash  panel  with 
ample  padding. 

9.  Recessed  Instruments. 

10.  Dual  padded  sun  visors. 

11.  Arm  rests,  front  and  rear  seats. 

12.  Rear  seat  ash  trays. 

13.  Full  reclining  seats. 

14.  Three-point  seat  belts,  front  and  rear 
seats  (combination  seat-belt  and  shoulder 
harness) . 

15.  Breakaway  rear  view  mirror. 

16.  Two-speed  electric  windshield  wipers, 
wide  arc  sweep. 

17.  Windshield  washers. 

18.  Sliding  rear  windows. 

19.  Provision  for  cigarette  lighter. 

20.  Child-guard  locks  on  rear  doors. 

21.  Front  door  locks  on  Inside  of  doors. 

22.  Backup  lights. 

23.  Pour-way  flasher. 

24.  Three-way  courtesy  light. 

25.  Side  reflex  reflectors,  front  and  rear. 

26.  Safety  glass  all  around — almost  360* 
visibility. 

27.  Body  rustproofed  and  undercoated. 

28.  Rubber  bumper  guards  (front  and 
rear). 

Optional  features  at  extra  cost 

Ampere  Hour  Meter,  $125. 
Charging    Receptacles    for    1000-amp    fast 
charger,  $195. 

White  side-wall  tires,  $35. 
Radio,  $58. 
Cigarette  lighter,  $8. 

Body  colors  available 

Pearl  White,  Silver  Blue,  Black,  Red.  Light 
Blue.  Dark  Blue.  Dark  Green. 

Specifications  subject  to  change  without 
notice. 

Electric  Fuel  Propulsion,  Inc.,  366  West  8 
Mile  Road,  Ferndale,  Mich. 

Obviously,  a  feasible  electric  car  can  be 
developed,  but  a  great  deal  of  research 
and  development  is  still  needed.  It  may 
eventually  show  that  there  is  some  other 
even  more  feasible  alternative.  We  would 
not  know  until  we  make  the  effort. 

Some  have  urged  that  we  wait  to  un- 
dertake this  study  until  we  have  ex- 
hausted all  avenues  for  reducing  the 
emissions  from  the  gasoline  engine. 

That  could  well  be  the  road  to  disaster. 

In  the  first  place,  experience  proves 
that,  in  spite  of  the  optimistic  promises 
of  industry-  and  some  Government  oflQ- 
cials.  the  abatement  devices  we  have  now 
simply  are  not  proving  effective. 

The  Commerce  Panel  concluded  that — 

Current  automotive  devices  are  vulnerable 
to  progressive  degradation  .  .  . 

In  simple  English,  they  do  not  hold  up. 

Even  if  effective  devices  can  be  de- 
veloped it  may  not  be  enough.  There  is 
serious  question  whether  the  so-called 
safe  levels  of  emission  from  the  internal 
combustion  engine  are  actually  safe. 
Take,  for  example,  the  magic  number  for 
hydrocarbon  emissions:  275  parts  per 
million  Aided  and  abetted  by  the  experts 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  automakers,  and  the 
petroleum  industry  have  apparently 
come  to  accept  this  as  a  sort  of  mystic 
standard  of  safety,  at  least  after  it  be- 
came clear  that  they  had  to  accept  some 
standard.  Surely  this  must  be  an  im- 
portant figure,  supported  by  exhaustive 
research  and  documentation,  since  we 
are  prepared  to  rest  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  Nation  upon  it. 


Well,  Dr.  Irving  S.  Benglesdorf,  the 
highly  respected  science  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  revealed  how  the  fig- 
ure was  actually  arrived  at. 

It  seems  that  about  ten  years  after 
the  smog  problem  in  Los  Angeles  de- 
veloped Into  a  major  health  program, 
the  California  Department  of  I*ublic 
Health  was  prodded  by  the  State  legis- 
lature to  come  up  with  an  answer.  They 
knew  that  the  photochemical  reaction 
between  exhaust  gases  and  the  sun  pro- 
duced smog,  but  they  had  not  any  idea 
how  much  exhaust  gas  produced  how 
much  smog. 

Here  is  how  they  worked  it  out,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Benglesdorf.  Smog  was  first 
observed  in  Los  Angeles  in  the  early 
1940's  so  they  decided  the  year  1940 
must  have  been  smog-free.  Now  if  we 
knew  just  how  much  hydrocarbon  cars 
were  emitting  In  1940,  we  could  divide 
the  total  figure  by  the  number  of  care 
on  the  road  today  and  the  result  should 
give  you  the  safe  limit  for  each  car.  But, 
of  course,  nobody  was  monitoring  hydro- 
carbon in  1940,  so  they  skinned  the  cat 
another  way.  They  found  out  that  2 
million  gallons  of  gas  was  sold  In  Los 
Angeles  in  1940  and  they  worked  up  sales 
projections  indicating  that  about  10  mil- 
lion gallons  would  be  sold  in  Los  Angeles 
in  1970.  That  is  five  times  as  much  gas, 
so.  they  reasoned,  that  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  divide  the  hydrocarbon  emitted 
by  each  car  by  five  and  set  that  as  the 
"safe"  limit. 

In  case  you  did  not  notice,  Alice  just 
passed  through  the  looking  glass. 

Of  course,  the  California  Department 
could  not  get  information  on  1940  cars, 
but  they  found  a  study  that  showed  that 
1956  cars  emitted  1.377  parts  per  million 
of  unburned  hydrocarbon,  so  they  di- 
vided that  by  five — and  that  is  the  magic 
number:  275  parts  per  million.  Actually 
it  should  be  275.4  but  in  that  kind  of 
free-swinging  logic  you  can  spare  four- 
tenths  of  a  part  per  million  either  way. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  this  computa- 
tion has  only  a  tenuous  relationship  with 
either  smog  or  public  health — what  is 
worse,  according  to  Dr.  Benglesdorf,  it 
turned  out  to  be  wrong.  Somebody  later 
discovered  that  the  1956  car  produced 
only  900  parts  per  million,  and  if  you 
divide  that  by  five  you  get  180  parts  per 
million,  California's  new  standard  and  a 
figure  which  Dr.  Benglesdorf  still  brands 
as  "unrealistically  too  high." 

Finally,  even  if  we  assume  that  con- 
trol devices  may  be  developed  that  will 
meet  the  standards — and  that  is  a  rash 
assumption  indeed— it  is  highly  likely 
that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  ve- 
hicles on  the  road  will  more  than  offset 
any  gains  in  pollution  abatement. 

We  must  not  let  a  well-intentioned, 
but  misguided  desire  to  protect  the  auto 
industry  prevent  us  from  finding  an  ef- 
fective answer  to  the  deathly  pollution 
from  the  automobile  as  we  know  it  to- 
day. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
U.S.  auto  industry  has  not  come  up  with 
feasible  alternatives  and,  because  of  its 
huge  vested  interest  in  the  status  quo, 
is  unlikely  to  do  so. 

This  is  true,  even  though  the  industry 
is  confronted  with  a  real  threat  that  for- 
eign competition  will  provide  the  an- 
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swer.  Just  yesterday,  the  papers  carried 
an  account  of  a  new  electric  car  from 
Japan.  The  Industry  Is  displaying  the 
same  kind  of  inertia  and  blindness  that 
almost  ruined  it  when  foreign  producers 
introduced  the  compact  oar  only  a  few 
years  ago. 

Elimination  of  pollution  is  too  vital  a 
subject  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  mercies 
of  an  industry  that  has  clearly  conflict- 
ing interests  to  protect.  By  adopting  this 
amendment,  we  will  be  protecting  the 
American  automakers  from  themselves 
as  well  as  protecting  the  public. 

Mr.  Chairman,  each  and  every  one  of 
us  needs  some  400  cubic  feet  of  fresh 
clean  air  each  day.  Without  it,  there  will 
be  no  market  for  anything. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  to  the  Air  Quality  Act  to 
spur  efforts  to  find  the  feasible  alterna- 
tive to  the  internal  combusrtion  engine. 
This  amendment  adds  no  money  to  the 
authorization.  It  just  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  use  a  part  of  the  funds  already 
authorized  for  research  and  development 
of  methods  to  replace  the  country's  larg- 
est and  most  dangerous  polluter,  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  my 
committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  might  say  in  reply 
to  a  question.  Secretary  Gardner  when 
asked  if  this  research  money  could  be 
used  for  electrical  automobiles,  made  this 
reply : 

Yes;  this  Is  well  within  the  range  of  con- 
cerns. I  believe  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  had  a  task  force  on  the  electric 
car  and  other  forms  of  propulsion.  This  re- 
port will  be  out  very  shortly  and  this  will  have 
a  lot  to  say  about  the  electric  car  and  Its 
possibilities. 

So  they  have  been  working  on  it  and  a 
preliminary  report  is  ready  to  come  out 
on  the  electric  car  and  I  am  sure  the  full 
report  will  be  out  shortly. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Is  it  the  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  chairman  that  the  department 
is  authorized  to  do  this  type  of  research 
under  this  bill  and  that  it  is  the  intent 
of  this  legislation  that  such  research 
should  be  done? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  sure  of  it  and. 
as  I  have  said,  there  already  has  been 
some  research  on  it. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  you  very 
much.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  that  event,  I 
shall  not  press  for  a  favorable  vote  on 
the  amendment  and  will  be  content  for 
the  record  to  speak  on  this  subject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  HALPERN 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Halpeen;  On 
page  66.  line  3  suike  out  "10  per  centtmi" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "12 '/j  per  centum". 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  despite 
mv  general  enthusiasm  for  the  Air  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1967,  I  have  a  certain  strong 
reservation. 

In  particular  I  refer  to  section  104,  sub- 


section (c).  I  find  this  completely  im- 
satisfactory. 

This  objectionable  change  in  the  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1963  reduces  the  financial  sup- 
port to  any  one  State  from  12  Va  to  10 
percent  of  the  total  funds  appropriated. 
The  committee  report  states: 

The  figure  Is  Intended  to  provide  addi- 
tional assurance  that  all  areas  experiencing 
pollution  have  adequate  access  to  financial 
support  by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  submit  that  the  new  lO-percent  limit 
might  have  the  exact  opposite  effect  and 
that  badly  polluted  large  cities  might 
not  have  "adequate  access"  to  funds. 
New  York  City  is  rated  the  most  polluted 
in  the  United  States  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  in  its  listing  of  65  ranked  metro- 
politan areas  released  on  August  4,  1967. 
But  also  in  this  list  are  Buffalo,  Syracuse, 
Rochester,  Albany,  Schenectady,  Troy, 
Utica  and  Rome.  Must  these  latter  cities 
fight  for  a  share  of  New  York  State's  10 
percent  limit  with  the  city  of  New  York? 
In  the  same  listing  Ohio  has  seven  cities. 
Other  States  are  also  well  represented. 

I  believe  that  the  limit  should  be  left 
at  the  existing  12  »^  percent.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  I  would  prefer  that  the  Sec- 
retary should  not  be  bound  by  percent- 
age limits  and  have  some  flexibility  to 
apply  funds  beyond  the  limits  when  local 
situations  justify  it.  But  I  am  realistic 
and  I  reaUze  the  difQculties  of  gaining 
this  objective.  However  I  see  no  con- 
vincing reason  why  we  cannot  keep  the 
higher  percentage  that  is  in  the  existing 

With  the  12y2  percent  restored,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  have 
more  latitude  to  apportion  funds  where 
the  problem  becomes  most  critical.  Fur- 
thermore, the  need  for  Federal  support 
in  a  particular  city  may  vary  from  year 
to  year  as  some  local  control  programs 
become  established  and  others  organize 
to  fight  new  and  different  problems.  The 
downward  revision  of  the  limitation  will 
hurt  highly  Industrialized,  heavily 
populated  states  where  air  pollution  is 
the  worst.  I  do  not  believe  the  higher 
limit  would  inhibit  funding  in  the  less 
populated  states  which  are  blessed  with 
comparatively  pure  air. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  offering  this  amendment. 
It  is  very  timely  and.  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  a  vers'  necessary  amendment. 
I  support  the  amendment  and  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  Halpern 
amendment. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  This 
question  was  gone  over  in  great  detail. 
There  was  a  large  amount  of  sentiment 
in  the  committee  to  cut  it  back  to  8 
percent  in  order  that  as  many  States  as 
possible  could  participate.  With  this 
legislation  air  regional  standards  will 
be  set  up  for  those  regions  created  under 
the  bill.  Everyone  will  be  in  the  pro- 
gram. As  it  was  before,  there  were  cer- 
tain centers  that  did  not  participate  in 


it.  But  now  it  would  be  mandatory  for 
many  areas. 

When  standards  are  set  up  in  air 
sheds,  then  the  Secretarj'  must  allot 
money  to  control  agencies. 

We  finally  arrived  at  a  figure  of  10 
percent  in  committee,  about  half  the  dif- 
ference between  12V2  percent  and  8 
percent^lO  percent.  May  I  say  to  all 
of  you  who  are  in  States  where  you  are 
going  to  be  up  against  this  problem  that 
your  chances  of  getting  money  are  better 
under  our  version  than  they  would  be 
under  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  We  are  do- 
ing the  best  we  can  with  the  amount 
of  money  available  to  be  sure  that  it  is 
spread  around  as  evenly  as  possible 
among  the  States.  What  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  seeks  to  do  is  to 
get  as  much  money  as  he  can  for  his 
own  area.  May  I  say  in  that  he  is  prob- 
ably representing  New  York  as  it  ought 
to  be  represented.  But  I  am  saying  to 
you  that  if  we  adopt  this  amendment, 
it  will  mean  less  money  to  go  around  to 
the  other  49  States. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  This  amend- 
ment is  a  very  important  one.  The  arbi- 
trary 1 2  V2 -percent  limitation  has  been 
in  the  law  a  long  time.  I  have  opposed  it 
m  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  in  other  pro- 
grams. The  Senate  in  its  wisdom  left 
the  124  percent. 

All  the  gentleman  from  New  York  Is 
suggesting  is  that  the  1 2  Vb -percent  lim- 
itation be  retained,  which  is  the  present 
law.  It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  re- 
duce this  level  because  the  major  air  pol- 
lution problems  are  in  the  large  indus- 
trial States. 

The  Senate  bill  included  some  $275 
million  more  in  authorization  than  the 
House  bill.  If  we  are  really  concerned 
about  having  more  money  for  more 
States,  then  let  us  restore  the  authoriza- 
tion which  the  Senate  included  in  its  bill 
and  put  back  the  $275  million.  Then  we 
will  be  able  to  have  more  funds  in  all 
the  States.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  we 
should  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  One  of 
the  reasons  the  amendment  was  put  into 
the  bill — and  it  was  not  the  chairman's 
amendment  at  all — was  the  fact  that 
compacts  or  regions  will  involve  at  least 
two  States,  two  or  more.  This  means  that, 
without  this  amendment,  one  regional 
compact  could  conceivably  have  25  per- 
cent of  the  money,  and  in  some  instances 
where  four  States  might  be  together  they 
might  have  50  percent  of  the  money. 

The  compact  under  consideration  in- 
volving the  New  York  area  probably 
might  Involve  at  least  four  Stales  and 
they  could  possibly  get  50  percent  of  the 
money.  The  committee  thought  we  ought 
to  reduce  it  to  10  percent,  to  be  sure  the 
funds  are  more  widely  available  across 
the  United  States.  The  10  percent  lim- 
itation designed  to  get  funds  into  the 
areas  that  are  most  in  need,  but  to  see 
that  we  get  into  all  of  them  as  much  as 
possible. 

Mr.  KUPPERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  speak  briefly  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mi".  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  KUPPERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  men- 
tion was  made  on  this  floor  a  few  minutes 
ago  that  this  is  a  New  York  amendment, 
that  this  amendment  is  purely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  this  amend- 
ment applies  to  all  50  States,  and  all  It 
does  is  provide  a  higher  percentage  of 
the  funds  to  apply  to  any  of  the  50  States. 
We  merely  restore  the  percentage  to  that 
contained  in  the  existing  act,  and  it 
would  conform  with  the  figure  provided 
in  the  Senate  provision.  I  repeat  this 
would  help  any  of  the  50  States  in  this 
country  where  the  problems  and  the  pro- 
grams would  Justify  more  funds  than  the 
restrictions  in  the  committee  bill  would 
allow.  Again  I  urge  the  amendment's 
adoption  and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  If 
the  previous  debate  on  State  standards 
has  any  relevance  at  all.  it  is  to  the  effect 
that  certain  areas  of  the  United  States 
have  this  problem  in  greater  abundance 
than  others.  Therefore,  we  ought  not  to 
limit  any  areas  that  try  to  meet  these 
problems. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  HalpernI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMBNTS     OFFERED     BT     MR.     M'CAP.THY 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  McCakthy:  On 
page  66.  strike  out  line  11  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  and  including  line  15  on 
page  70  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"EMISSION    STANDARDS    FOR    CERTAIN    INDUSTRIES 

"Sec.  105.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  from 
time  to  time  by  regulation,  giving  appropri- 
ate consideration  to  technological  and  eco- 
nomic feasibility,  establish  emission  stand- 
ards for  all  or  designated  emissions  which 
( 1 )  are  from  designated  Industries  which,  be- 
cause of  their  nature,  are  sources  of  substan- 
tial amounts  of  pollutants  and  (2)  can.  w^lth 
reasonable  efforts  and  expenditures,  be  pre- 
vented or  substantially  reduced.  Such 
standards  may  be  established  only  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  Interested 
parties  to  present  their  views.  Any  regulations 
hereunder,  and  amendments  thereof,  shall 
become  effective  on  a  date  specified  therein, 
which  date  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary after  consideration  of  the  period  rea- 
sonably necessary  for  industry  compliance. 
The  Secretary  may  exempt  any  Industry  or 
establishment,  or  any  class  thereof,  from 
this  section  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  find  necessary  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic health  or  welfare,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
search, investigations,  studies,  demonstra- 
tions, or  training,  or  for  reasons  of  national 
security. 

"(b)(1)  If  the  Governor  of  a  State  or  a 
State  air  pollution  control  agency  files,  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  standards  under  sub- 
section (a1.  a  certification  that  it  has 
adopted,  or  a  letter  of  intent  that  such  State 
will  before  the  close  of  the  sixth  calendar 
month  which  begins  after  such  effective  date 
adopt,  (A)  emission  standards  applicable  In 
the  State  to  the  emissions  and  Industries 
specified  by  the  Secretary,  which  standards 
he  determines  are  substantially  equivalent 
to  or  more  stringent  than  the  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a),  and  (B)  a  plan  for  the  enforce- 


ment of  the  standards  so  adopted,  and  If  such 
standards  and  plan  are  established  In  accord- 
ance with  the  letter  of  Intent,  the  standards 
prescribed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a>  shall 
thereafter  not  be  applicable  to  such  emis- 
sions and  Industries  in  such  State. 

"(2)  If,  at  any  time  after  standards  pre- 
scribed under  subsection  (a)  become  ap- 
plicable In  a  State,  a  State  adopts  standards 
and  a  plan  for  enforcement  which  meet  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section, such  standards  shall  become  appli- 
cable. Instead  of  standards  prescribed  under 
subsection  (a),  in  such  State  until  the 
Secretary  again  makes  the  determination  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (3)  with  respect  to 
such  State. 

"(3)  (A)  If  a  State  does  not  file  a  letter  of 
intent  as  provided  In  paragraph  (1)  or  does 
not,  within  six  months  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  standards  with  respect  to  which  It  was 
filed,  establish  standards  In  accordance  with 
such  letter  which  meet  the  requirements  of 
clause  (A)  of  pargaraph  (1)  or  If.  on  the 
basis  of  evidence  furnished  to  him  or  secured 
by  him,  the  Secretary  determines  either  that 
the  standards  so  established  have  been 
changed  so  that  they  no  longer  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  such  clause  (A)  or  that  there  Is 
a  substantial  failure  to  enforce  them  ade- 
quately, the  standards  prescribed  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  within  such 
State  to  any  factory,  warehouse,  office,  or 
other  business  or  service  establishment  in 
such  Industry  which  Introduces  or  delivers 
for  Introduction  Into  or  receives  In  inter- 
state commerce  any  materials. 

"(B)  If  the  Secretary,  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  deter- 
mines that  any  such  establishment  Is  violat- 
ing such  standards,  he  shall  Issue  an  order 
requiring  the  establishment  to  cease  and 
desist  from  continued  violation  of  such 
standards  within  such  time  as  may  be  spec- 
ified In  the  order,  but  In  no  event  less  than 
sixty  days  from  the  date  of  receipt  of  such 
notice. 

"(4)  (A)  Any  person  required  by  an  order 
of  the  Secretary  to  cease  and  desist  from 
violation  of  any  such  standards  may  obtain 
Judicial  review  of  such  order  by  filing  a  peti- 
tion for  review,  within  sixty  days  after  service 
of  such  order.  In  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  either  for  the  circuit  In  which  such 
person  resides  or  has  his  principal  place  of 
business  or  for  any  circuit  In  which  the 
violation  Is  found  to  have  occurred,  or  In  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  EHs- 
trlct  of  Columbia  Circuit.  A  copy  of  the  peti- 
tion shall  forthwith  be  transniltted  by  the 
cleric  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary  or  to  any 
officer  designated  by  him  for  that  purpwse 
and  to  the  Attorney  General,  and  thereupon 
the  Secretary  shall  certify  and  file  In  the 
court  through  the  Attorney  General  the  rec- 
ord of  the  proceedings  upon  which  the  order 
is  based,  as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code. 

"(B)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  such 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  the  proceed- 
ing (which  Jurisdiction  shall  upon  the  filing 
of  the  record  be  exclusive)  and  shall  have 
power  to  affirm  the  order  of  the  Secretary,  or 
to  set  It  aside  In  whole  or  In  part,  temporarily 
or  permanently,  and  to  enforce  such  order 
to  the  extent  that  It  Is  affirmed,  and  to  Issue 
such  orders  pendente  lite  as  In  Its  Judgment 
are  necessary  to  prevent  Injury  to  the  public. 
The  commencement  of  proceedings  under 
this  paragraph  shall  not,  unless  specifically 
ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the 
Secretary's  order. 

"(C)  No  objection  to  the  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  considered  by  the  court  un- 
less such  objection  was  urged  before  the 
Secretary  or  unless  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  failure  so  to  do.  The  findings  of 
the  Secretary  as  to  the  facts,  if  supported 
by  substantial  evidence  on  the  record  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive,  but 
the   court,   for  good   cause   shown,   may  re- 


mand the  case  to  the  Secretary  for  the  tak- 
ing of  additional  evidence  In  such  manner 
and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
court  may  deem  proper.  In  which  event  the 
Secretary  may  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings and  shall  file  such  findings  (which,  If 
supported  by  substantial  evidence  on  the 
record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  con- 
clusive) and  his  recommendation,  if  any,  for 
the  modification  or  setting  aside  of  his  orlgl- 
nal  order,  with  the  return  of  such  addi- 
tional evidence. 

"(D)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part,  any 
order  under  this  subsection  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certifi- 
cation as  provided  In  section  1254  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code. 

■(E)(1)  Any  person  who  falls  to  file  with 
the  Secretary,  in  conformity  with  regulations 
issued  under  this  subsection,  and  report,  or 
who  violates  a  cease-and-desist  order  of  the 
Secretary  after  It  has  become  final  and  while 
such  order  Is  In  effect,  shall  forfeit  and  pay 
to  the  United  States  a  civil  penalty  of  $1,000 
for  each  violation,  which  shall  accrue  to  the 
United  States  and  may  be  recovered  in  a 
civil  suit  In  the  name  of  the  United  States 
brought  In  the  district  where  such  person 
has  his  principal  office  or  In  any  district  In 
which  he  does  business.  Each  separate  vio- 
lation of  such  an  order  or  failure  to  file  such 
a  report  shall  be  a  separate  offense  except 
that  in  the  case  of  a  violation  through  con- 
tlnumg  failure  to  obey  a  final  order  of  the 
Secretary  each  day  of  continuance  of  such 
failure  shall  be  deemed  a  separate  offense. 
The  Secretary  may,  upon  application  there- 
for, remit  or  mitigate  any  forfeiture  pro- 
vided for  in  this  subparagraph,  and  he  shall 
have  authority  to  determine  the  facts  upon 
all  such  applications. 

"(ii)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  various 
United  States  attorneys,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  prosecute  for  the  recovery  of  such 
forfeitures. 

"(F)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  have  the  power  to 
require  by  subpena  the  attendance  and  tes- 
timony of  witnesses,  and  the  production  of 
all  books,  papers,  and  documents  relating  to 
any  matter  which  Is  the  subject  of  a  hearing 
authorized  by  this  section.  Witnesses  sum- 
moned by  the  Secretary  shall  be  paid  the 
same  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid  wit- 
nesses in  courts  of  the  United  States. 

"(U)  The  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  the 
production  of  books,  papers,  and  documents, 
may  be  required  from  any  place  in  the 
United  States  at  any  designated  place  of 
hearing.  In  case  of  disobedience  to  a  sub- 
pena. the  Secretary  or  any  party  to  a  pro- 
ceeding before  the  Secretary  may  Invoke  the 
aid  of  any  court  of  the  United  States  In  re- 
quiring attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books,  pa- 
pers, and  documents  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

"(ill)  Any  court  of  the  United  States 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  an  inquiry 
under  this  subsection  is  carried  on  may,  in 
case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  sub- 
pena Issued  to  any  person.  Issue  an  order 
requiring  such  person  to  appear  before  the 
Secretary  (and  produce  books,  papers,  or 
documents  if  so  ordered)  and  give  evidence 
touching  the  matter  in  question;  and  any 
failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may 
be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

"(G)  For  purposes  of  enforcement  of  this 
section,  officers  or  employees  duly  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  upon  presenting  appropri- 
ate credentials  and  a  written  notice  to  the 
owner,  operator,  or  agent  in  charge,  are  au- 
thorized (I)  to  enter,  at  reasonable  times,  any 
factory,  warehouse,  office,  or  other  business 
or  service  establishment  with  respect  to 
which  there  Is  reasonable  ground  to  believe 
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that  it  Is  causing,  permitting,  or  otherwise 
responsible  for  discharges  Into  air  within  the 
purview  of  this  subsection,  or  that  it  is  en- 
gaging in  any  act  or  practice  which  threatens 
a  discharge  in  violation  of  any  regulation 
under  this  section,  and  (II)  to  Inspect,  at 
reasonable  times  and  within  reasonable 
limits  and  In  a  reasonable  manner,  such 
factory,  warehouse,  office,  or  other  estab- 
lishment, and  all  pertinent  equipment,  fin- 
ished and  unfinished  materials,  containers, 
and  labeling  therein,  and  all  other  things 
therein  (including  records,  files,  papers,  and 
processes,  controls,  and  facilities)  bearing  on 
such  discharges  or  on  such  act  or  practice. 
A  separate  notice  shall  be  given  for  each  such 
Inspection,  but  a  notice  shall  not  be  reqiilred 
for  each  entry  made  during  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  inspection.  Each  such  inspection 
shall  be  commenced  and  completed  with  rea- 
sonable promptness. 

"(H)  The  Secretary  may  upon  request  re- 
view and  approve  (subject  to  such  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate) 
facilities  or  devices,  or  designs  therefor,  for 
prevention  discharges  into  the  air  In  viola- 
tion of  this  subsection. 

"RKJIONAL    AIR    QUALITY    COMMIS.^IONS 

"Sec.  — .  (a)  (1)  Whenever  so  requested  by 
the  Governors  of  two  or  more  contiguous 
States  who  allege  that  existing  or  threatened 
pollution  of  the  air  In  any  State  or  Stales  Is 
end.mgerlng.  or  is  likely  to  endanger,  the 
health  or  welfare  of  persons  In  one  or  more 
other  States,  the  Secretary  may.  If  he  de- 
termines (A|  that  there  does  not  exist  an 
adequate  air  pollution  control  program  or 
programs  to  control,  abate,  and  prevent  such 
pollution,  and  iB)  that  action  under  this 
section  Is  necessary  to  protect  the  health  or 
welfare  of  persons  in  the  area,  establish,  after 
consultation  with  the  States  affected  an  air 
quahty  region  which  shall  encompass  the 
are.i  or  areas  Involved  in  each  of  such  States 
and  any  other  areas  which  In  his  Judgment 
have  such  characteristics  as  to  warrant  treat- 
ment as  a  unit  for  air  pollution  control  pur- 
poses. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may.  after  consultation 
with  State  officials  of  all  affected  States,  also 
establish  such  an  area  whenever  on  the  basis 
of  reports,  surveys,  or  studies  he  has  reason 
to  believe  that  such  action  Is  necessary  to 
protect  the  health  or  welfare  of  persons 
therein. 

"(b)  Upon  establishment  of  such  an  area 
the  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  Regional  Air 
Quality  Commission  consisting  of  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  who  shall  serve  as 
Chairman,  and,  if  the  Secretary  determines 
it  to  be  appropriate,  of  another  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  or,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  head  thereof,  of  any  other  Federal 
department  or  agency,  and  of  two  residents 
of  each  of  the  States  any  part  of  which  is 
included  In  the  air  quaUty  region  The  ap- 
pointments from  each  State  shall  be  made 
only  after  consultation  with  the  Governor 
of  the  State.  A  vacancy  In  the  Commission 
shall  not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  In  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made.  A  majority  of  the 
members  of  a  Commission  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Ap- 
pointees from  any  State  shall  serve,  and  the 
Commission  shall  exist,  for  such  time  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(oil)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  avail- 
able funds,  provide  such  staff  for  such  Com- 
mission as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  It  to 
carry  out  its  functions  effectively,  and  shall 
pay  the  other  expenses  of  the  Commission. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  also  accept  for 
use  by  such  Commission  funds,  property,  or 
services  contributed  by  the  States  involved 
or  political  subdivisions  thereof. 

"(d)  Each  appointee  from  a  State,  other 
than    an  official   or   employee   thereof   or  of 


any  political  subdivision  thereof,  shall,  while 
engaged  In  work  of  the  Commission,  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, but  not  m  excess  of  «100  per  diem,  in- 
cluding travel  time,  and  while  away  from  his 
home  or  regular  place  of  business,  he  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
law  (5  U.S.C.  3109)  for  persons  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  Intermittently. 

"(e)  A  Commission  appointed  under  this 
section  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  Interested 
parties  to  present  their  views,  establish  air 
quality  standards  for  Its  air  quality  region, 
taking  Into  consideration  the  various  rele- 
vant aspects  thereof,  such  as  the  concentra- 
tion of  Industry,  other  commercial  establish- 
ments, and  population  and  the  technological 
and  economic  feasibility  of  achieving  such 
quality,  as  well  as  standards  for  pollutant 
emissions  in  order  to  achieve  or  preserve  such 
air  quality.  Such  air  quality  standards  and 
emission  standards  shall  be  no  less  stringent 
than  such  standards  prescribed  or  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  under  other  sections 
of  this  Act  and  such  standards  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  apply  in  its  air  quality  region 
In  lieu  of  State  or  Federal  standards  Insofar 
as  they  are  Inconsistent  with  such  standards 
of  the  Commission.  The  Secretary  may,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  In- 
terested parties  to  present  their  views,  modify 
the  standards  of  a  Commission,  and  may 
exempt  any  industry  or  establishment,  or 
any  class  thereof,  from  standards  of  a  Com- 
mission upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  determine,  to  the  extent  he  finds 
such  action  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
health  or  welfare,  for  the  purpose  of  research. 
Investigations,  studies,  demonstrations,  or 
training,  or  for  reasons  of  national  security. 

"(f)  Any  such  Commission  shall  prepare 
a  system  of  alerts  to  avert  situations  In  which 
there  may  be  Imminent  and  serious  danger 
to  the  public  health  or  welfare  from  air  pol- 
lutants. The  Commission  shall  notify  the 
Governors  of  the  States  Involved  of  any  such 
situation  or  potential  situation  and  of  recom- 
mended actions  by  the  States,  political  sub- 
divisions thereof,  and  businesses  and  resi- 
dents therein. 

"(g)  a)  If  the  Secretary,  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  deter- 
mines that  any  person  in  an  air  quality  re- 
gion is  violating  standards  of  the  Regional 
Air  Quality  Commission  for  such  region,  he 
shall,  subject  to  such  limitations  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe,  issue  an  order  requiring 
such  person  to  cease  and  desist  from  con- 
tinued violation  of  such  standards  within 
such  time  as  may  be  specified  In  the  order, 
but  In  no  event  less  than  sixty  days  from  the 
date  of  receipt  of  such  notice. 

(h)(A)  Any  person  required  by  such  an 
order  of  the  Secretary  to  cease  and  desist 
from  violation  of  any  such  standards  may  ob- 
tain Judicial  review  of  such  order  by  filing 
a  petition  for  review,  within  sixty  days  after 
service  of  such  order.  In  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  either  for  the  circuit  In 
which  such  person  resides  or  has  his  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  or  for  any  circuit  In 
which  the  violation  Is  found  to  have  occurred, 
or  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit.  A  copy  of 
the  peutlon  shall  forthwith  be  transmitted 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary  or 
to  any  officer  designated  by  him  for  that  pur- 
pose and  to  the  Attorney  General,  and  there- 
upon the  Secretary  shall  certify  and  file  In 
the  court  throughthe  Attorney  General  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  upon  which  the 
order  is  based,  as  provided  In  section  2112  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code. 

"(B)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  such 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  the  proceed- 
ing I  which  Jurisdiction  shall  upon  the  filing 
of  the  record  be  exclusive)  and  shall  have 
power  to  affirm  the  order  of  the  Secretary, 
or  to  set  it  aside  in  whole  or  In  part,  tem- 


porarily or  permanently,  and  to  enforce  such 
order  to  the  extent  that  It  Is  affirmed,  and 
to  issue  such  orders  pendente  lite  as  In  Its 
Judgment  are  necessary  to  prevent  Injury 
to  the  public.  The  commencement  of  pro- 
ceedings under  this  pEiragraph  shall  not.  un- 
less specifically  ordered  by  the  court,  operate 
as  a  stay  of  the  Secretary's  order. 

"(C)  No  objection  to  the  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  considered  by  the  court  unless 
such  objection  was  urged  before  the  Secre- 
tary or  unless  there  were  reasonable  grounds 
for  failure  so  to  do.  The  findings  of  the  Sec- 
retary as  to  the  facts.  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  on  the  record  considered 
as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive,  but  the  court, 
for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  taking  of  additional 
evidence  in  such  manner  and  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  court  may  deem 
proper,  in  which  event  the  Secretary  may 
make  new  or  modified  findings  and  shall  file 
such  findings  (which.  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  on  the  record  considered 
as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive)  and  his  rec- 
ommendation. If  any.  for  the  modification 
or  setting  aside  of  his  original  order,  with 
the  return  of  such  additional  evidence. 

"(D)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part,  any 
order  under  this  subsection  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certifi- 
cation as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code. 

"(E)(1)  Any  person  who  violates  a  cease- 
and-desist  order  after  it  has  become  final 
and  while  such  order  Is  in  effect  shall  for- 
feit and  pay  to  the  United  States  a  civil 
penalty  of  $1,000  for  each  violation,  which 
shall  accrue  to  the  United  States  and  may 
be  recovered  In  a  civil  suit  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States  brought  In  the  district 
where  such  person  has  his  principal  office 
or  in  any  district  in  which  he  does  business. 
Each  separate  violation  of  such  an  order 
shall  be  a  separate  offense,  except  that  In 
the  case  of  a  violation  through  continuing 
failure  to  obey  a  final  order  of  the  Secretary 
each  day  of  continuance  of  such  failure 
shall  be  deemed  a  separate  offense.  The  Sec- 
retary may,  upwn  application  therefor,  re- 
mit or  mitigate  any  forfeiture  provided  for 
In  this  subparagraph,  and  he  shall  have  au- 
thority to  determine  the  facts  upon  all  such 
applications. 

"(U)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  various 
United  States  attorneys,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
to  prosecute  for  the  recovery  of  such  for- 
feitures. 

"(P)(l)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  have  the  power  to 
require  by  subpena  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses,  and  the  production  of  all 
books,  papers,  and  documents  relating  to  any 
matter  which  Is  the  subject  of  a  hearing  au- 
thorized by  this  section.  Wltneases  sum- 
moned by  the  Secretary  shall  be  paid  the 
same  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses 
In  courts  of  the  United  States. 

"(li)  The  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  the 
production  of  books,  papers,  and  documents, 
may  be  required  from  any  place  In  the  United 
States  at  any  designated  place  of  hearing.  In 
case  of  disobedience  to  a  subpena,  the  Secre- 
tary or  any  party  to  a  proceeding  before  the 
Secretary  may  Invoke  the  aid  of  any  court  of 
the  United  States  In  requiring  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  books,  papers,  and  documents 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(Ill)  Any  court  of  the  United  States  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  which  an  Inquiry  under 
this  subsection  Is  carried  on  may.  In  case  of 
contumacy  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  Issued 
to  any  person.  Issue  an  order  requiring  such 
person  to  appear  before  the  Secretary  (and 
produce  books,  papers  or  documents  11  so 
ordered)  and  give  evidence  touching  the  mat- 
ter in  question:  and  any  failure  to  obey  such 
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order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such 
court  aa  a  contempt  thereof. 

"(G)  For  purposes  of  enforcement  of  this 
section,  officers  or  employees  duly  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  upon  presenting  appropri- 
ate credentials  and  a  written  notice  to  the 
owner,  operator,  or  agent  in  charge,  are  au- 
thorized III  to  enter,  at  reasonable  times, 
any  factory,  warehouse,  office,  or  other  busi- 
ness or  service  establishment  with  respect  to 
which  there  Is  reasonable  ground  to  believe 
that  It  Is  causing,  permitting,  or  otherwise 
responsible  for  discharges  into  air  within 
the  purview  of  this  Eubsectlon,  or  that  It  Is 
engaging  In  any  act  or  practice  which  threat- 
ens a  discharge  in  violation  of  any  regulation 
under  this  section,  and  (11)  to  Inspect,  at 
reasonable  times  and  within  reasonable  limits 
and  in  a  reasonable  manner,  such  factory, 
warehouse,  office,  or  other  establishment,  and 
all  pertinent  equipment,  finished  and  un- 
finished materials,  containers,  and  labeling 
therein,  and  all  other  things  therein  (includ- 
ing records,  flies,  papers,  and  processes,  con- 
trols, and  facilities)  bearing  on  such  dis- 
charges or  on  such  act  or  practice.  A  separate 
notice  shall  be  given  for  each  such  inspec- 
tion, but  a  notice  shall  not  be  required  for 
each  entry  made  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  inspection  Each  such  inspection  shall 
be  commenced  and  completed  with  reason- 
able promptness. 

"(h)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  superseding  or  limiting  the  author- 
ity and  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  under 
any  other  provisions  of  this  or  any  other 
law." 

On  page  70,  line  25,  strike  out  "(c),  (h). 
or  (k)."  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(g)." 

On  page  71,  strike  out  line  1  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  and  Including  line 
15  on  page  76  and  reletter  the  succeeding 
subsections  (d)  through  (k)  as  (c)  through 
(Ji,  respectively.  Including  any  references 
thereto. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  anterruptlng  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
explained  earlier,  what  these  amend- 
ments would  do,  would  be  to  strike  sec- 
tion 211  of  the  biU  before  us,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  2-year  study  of  national 
industrial  emissions  standards,  and  re- 
store the  original  language  of  the  origi- 
nal Staggers  bill,  which  would  permit  us 
to  start  this  process  now.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  wait  2  years,  and  under  this  bill, 
we  do  not  have  any  guarantee  that  we 
win  have  national  industrial  emissions 
standards  even  when  the  study  is  com- 
pleted. 

Under  these  amendments,  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  authorized  to  set  national 
emission  standards  for  all  Industries  that 
contribute  substantially  to  air  pollution : 
Jet  aircraft,  steel,  chemicals,  paper,  and 
any  industry  that  contributes  substan- 
tially to  air  pollution. 

These  amendments  also  would  restore 
the  original  provisions  for  air  quality 
regions  with  strict  Inspection  provisions. 
and  enforcement  provisions,  with  the 
power  to  set  more  stringent  standards  In 
one  region  than  the  nationwide  stand- 
ards. 

We  have  established  this  concept  for 
the  automobile  industry,  and  I  ask  why 
not  for  other  industries?  Automobiles  are 
the  No.  1  source  of  air  pollution  in  some 


areas,  but  in  our  Buffalo  area  Industrial 
pollution  is  so  severe  that  it  is  a  much 
mere  major  cause  of  pollution  than  auto- 
mobiles. They  contribute  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  pollution  we  have.  This  Is 
also  true  of  many  other  major  industrial 
areas. 

Another  reason  for  this  is  that  we  run 
the  risk  of  Industries  migrating  from  a 
strict  standard  area  to  less  strict  stand- 
ard areas.  When  I  was  in  private  indus- 
try'. I  saw  a  case  In  the  Philadelphia  area 
where  we  established  a  plant,  where  there 
could  not  be  seen  an  ounce  of  pollution 
coming  out  of  the  smokestacks,  but  I 
could  take  Members  to  the  same  plant, 
an  identical  twin  plant  in  southern  Indi- 
ana, that  was  billowing  huge  clouds  of 
pollution.  Why? 

It  was  because  in  the  Philadelphia  area 
they  had  strict  air  pollution  standards, 
and  in  southern  Indiana  they  did  not. 

I  believe  we  should  accept  the  idea  we 
have  for  autos,  of  a  minimum  nation- 
wide standard,  with  provisions  for  more 
stringent  standards  in  special  cases.  That 
is  what  the  amendment  would  do.  It 
would  set  national  emission  standards. 
Without  it  I  believe  we  have  a  national 
omission  standard. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

This  was  considered  by  the  committee, 
and  it  was  rejected. 

The  reason  the  study  was  put  in  the 
bill,  rather  than  standards  was  that  we 
do  not  have  the  necessary  information 
today.  We  would  have  to  take  the  stand- 
ards out  of  thin  air. 

In  the  bill  we  would  leave  air  pollution 
regulation  up  to  the  States,  after  criteria 
have  been  furnished  to  them.  The  States 
then  will  say,  "These  are  the  standards 
we  are  going  to  have  in  this  region."  That 
will  come  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secre- 
tary will  say,  if  the  standards  are  strong 
enough,  "I  approve  them." 

We  are  allowing  the  States  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  come  up  with  standards.  We 
provide  for  a  study  In  this  bill,  so  that 
the  Secretary  can  come  up  with  national 
emission  standards  after  2  years,  and 
recommend  them  to  the  Congress.  If  we 
see  fit  at  that  time  they  can  be  put  Into 
operation. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  two  quick 
questions. 

The  first  question  is:  What  will  this 
bill  cost? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Over  a  3-year  period, 
$362  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Not  $428  milUon? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No,  because  a  part 
of  the  money,  of  the  $99  million,  is  au- 
thorized already.  $66  million  is  already 
authorized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  was  the  figure 
again? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  is  $362  million. 
The  bill  originally  carried  an  authoriza- 
tion for  $700  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  From  where  is  It  proposed 
to  get  the  money? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  From  the  Federal 
Treasury.  That  is  about  the  only  place 
they  could  get  it. 


Mr.  GROSS.  It  Is  proposed  to  borrow 
the  money,  is  that  It? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  they  can  get  an 
appropriation  through  the  House  it 
would  have  to  be  that,  I  guess.  They 
would  have  to  get  an  appropriation  first. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  wonder  If  I  may  have  the  attention 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Was  a  vote  taken  on 
the  last  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Is  this  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  No.  This  Is  a  discus- 
sion of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der if  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  is  a  giant 
step  forward  for  dealing  with  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  of  our  country, 
the  problem  of  air  pollution. 

I  wonder  what  effect  this  will  have  on 
those  of  us  who  represent  Congressional 
districts  where  there  are  large  commer- 
cial airfields,  in  which  we  have  a  heavy 
jet  commercial  traflac?  In  my  district 
there  is  a  very  serious  problem.  In  my 
district  there  are  some  2,400  jet  opera- 
tions to  and  from  O'Hare  Field  every 
day.  The  fumes  emitted  by  these  jets 
either  on  landing  or  takeoff  become  so 
dense  and  so  serious  a  problem  that 
housewives  complain  they  cannot  hang 
clothes  out  on  the  clotheslines.  Many  of 
the  people  who  have  fruit  trees  in  their 
backyards  and  grow  fruit  tell  us  that  the 
fruit  is  totally  contaminated  by  the 
fumes  from  these  jet  airliners. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  would  be 
good  enough  to  advise  the  committee 
what  kind  of  immediate  or  hoped  for  re- 
lief we  can  get  from  this  proposed  legis- 
lation for  this  new  problem  of  the  jet 
age?  It  is  a  very  serious  problem. 

I  do  not  believe  I  want  to  wait  2  years 
for  a  study.  The  industiy  has  known  of 
this  problem.  The  industry  has  been  to- 
tally oblivious  to  this  problem.  I  believe 
the  legislation  will  go  a  long  way  in  that 
direction  and  that  is  why  I  am  happy  to 
cosponsor  the  bill.  But  I  have  taken  this 
time  to  get  a  commitment  from  the 
chairman  on  steps  that  must  be  taken  to 
deal  with  the  problem. 

I  am  wondering  what  this  legislation 
does  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  We  cut  this  study 
down  to  1  year  here,  and  then  they  have 
to  report  to  the  Congress  at  the  end  of 
that  time.  We  do  not  have  the  stand- 
ards now,  so  we  asked  them  to  come  up 
with  standards  after  a  full  Investigation 
of  feasibility  and  practicability  and  after 
a  decision  as  to  whether  they  can  set 
standards  in  1  year's  time. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  We  can  look  forward 
to   some   meaningful   legislation,   then, 
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dealing  with  this  problem  as  soon  as 
standards  are  established? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  the  aim  of 
this  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  chairman 
and  congratulate  the  committee  for  rec- 
ognizing these  new  problems  of  the  jet 
age.  People  In  areas  around  huge  air- 
ports will  appreciate  the  fact  that  this 
committee  has  decided  to  take  action  on 
this  important  problem. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  Ol'l'lNGElR.  There  Is  an  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  committee  which  I 
offered  which  provides  this.  I  am  very 
conscious  of  the  grave  problem  of  pollu- 
tion from  jets.  This  amendment  appears 
in  the  bill  on  page  100,  section  211  ^b) : 

(bj  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  full 
and  complete  investigation  and  study  of  the 
feasibility  and  practicability  of  controlling 
emissions  from  jet  and  piston  aircraft  engines 
and  of  establishing  national  emission  sUnd- 
ards  with  respect  thereto,  and  report  to  Con- 
gress the  results  of  such  study  and  Investi- 
gation within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967. 
together  with  his  recommendations. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  those  remarks.  I  congratu- 
late him  for  his  Initiative  In  suggesting 
this  amendment  In  committee. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  McCarthy]. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  support  on  the  concept  that 
we  have  long  advocated.  We  have  poured 
millions  of  dollars  into  research  on  var- 
ious subjects  and  perhaps  billions  of 
dollars.  I  think  we  are  ready  now  for  the 
action  phase  on  this  problem  rather 
than  waiting  for  2  years  or  even  1  year 
for  a  study  on  jet  emissions.  Under  my 
amendment,  the  Secretary  is  authorized, 
after  due  consultation  with  various  In- 
dustries and  after  consideration  of  the 
economic  feasibility,  to  set  standards 
and  to  proceed  with  the  process  now.  I 
do  not  think  we  should  wait  for  2  years 
to  have  a  study  made  of  all  of  the  Indus- 
tries. We  have  no  guarantee  that  they 
will  be  set  then  or  vrtll  be  set  for  jet  air- 
craft after  1  year.  This  Is  just  a  study. 
We  have  studied  this  thing  to  death  and 
have  researched  it  for  years  in  the  Buf- 
falo area.  The  people  want  action  now, 
and  we  should  move  into  that  action 
phase  now. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. It  is  a  very  serious  problem  and 
I  am  hopeful  the  Transportation  will 
complete  its  study  and  establish  stand- 
ards sooner  than  a  year.  My  people  know 
what  the  problem  is  now  and  It  is  my 
intention  to  keep  pressing  the  Depart- 
ment to  prohibit  this  horrible  pollution 
of  our  air  around  airports  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
effort  In  this  cause. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  because  I  think  the 
amendment  goes  to  the  crux  of  the 
issue.  There  Is  no  question  that  we 
are  in  imminent  danger  In  this  coun- 
try of  a  very  serious  air  pollution  dis- 
aster.  New  York  City  itself  has   nar- 


rowly averted  disaster  four  times  during 
the  past  summer.  Very  likely  before  the 
winter  is  out  New  York  City  will  ex- 
F>erience  another  and  probably  worse 
type  of  air  inversion  than  it  did  last 
Thanksgiving  Day.  This  is  a  national 
problem,  composed  of  many  regional 
problems.  Pollution  from  one  State 
drifts  to  another.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  failed  to  deal  adequately 
with  air  pollution.  It  is  time  to  look  at 
this  from  a  national  point  of  view  and 
establish  national  emission  standards 
and  Regional  Air  Commissions  with  re- 
gionsil  air  quality  standards  and  regional 
source  emission  standards  which  would 
be  in  many  cases  more  stringent  than 
national  standards  and  with  adequate 
enforcement.  That  was  the  concept  of 
the  original  administration  bill  Intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
this  committee. 

The  other  body  and  this  bill  have 
adopted  a  State-oriented  approach,  and 
by  adopting  a  State-oriented  approach 
there  will  be  a  multiplicity  of  jurisdic- 
tions each  with  different  criteria  and 
different  standards.  The  time  for  action 
is  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  is 
in  imminent  danger  of  an  air  pollu- 
tion disaster.  Since  the  House  last  con- 
sidered legislation  in  this  area,  New  York 
City  experienced  the  Thanksgiving  Day 
1966  inversion.  According  to  a  recent 
study  by  Dr.  Leonard  Greenburg,  Dr. 
Marvin  Glasser  and  Dr.  Franklyn  Field 
of  the  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medi- 
cine of  Yeshlva  University,  during  that 
period  of  extreme  pollution  there  were 
168  excess  deaths.  The  health  of  untold 
thousands  of  other  New  Yorkers  was 
seriously  impaired. 

In  the  midst  of  that  emergency  I  called 
upon  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  schedule  an  abatement 
conference  for  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
metropolitan  region. 

When  the  New  York-New  Jersey  Air 
Pollution  Abatement  Conference  con- 
vened on  January  3.  1967,  I  said,  "In 
New  York  City,  our  citizens  suffer  what 
may  be  the  most  polluted  air  in  America." 

On  August  4,  Dr.  John  Mlddleton,  Di- 
rector of  the  Public  Health  Services'  Na- 
tional Center  for  Air  Pollution  Control, 
released  a  study  confirming  my  charge 
and  showing  that  New  York  indeed  has 
the  most  polluted  air. 

In  a  comparison  of  the  air  pollution 
problems  in  the  65  largest  metropolitan 
areas  in  the  country,  the  New  York  met- 
ropolitan area  ranked  first,  followed  by 
Chicago,  Philadelphia.  Los  Angeles,  and 
Cleveland. 

The  report  warned  that  "In  all  large 
urban  areas  covered  In  our  report,  the 
public  health  and  welfare  are  threatened 
by  air  pollution." 

Since  that  report  was  released,  there 
have  been  four  air  pollution  watches  in 
New  York:  August  16-18;  September  8- 
9:  September  18-19;  and  October  3-4. 
These  are  undertaken  when  the  Federal 
Pollution  Control  Center  warns  of  dan- 
gerously high  air  pollution  levels.  The 
most  recent  episode  occured  on  October 
3-4.  only  a  month  ago.  These  four  danger 
periods  did  not  reach  crisis  proportions 
only  because  of  fortuitous  changes  in  the 
weather. 


Mr.  Chairmsm,  there  Is  general  agree- 
ment on  the  need  for  Increased  gwrtlon  to 
combat  the  menace  of  air  pollution. 

All  of  the  major  legislative  proposals 
this  year  involve  some  type  of  national, 
regional,  or  State  standards — source 
emission  standards,  air  quality  stand- 
ards, or  a  combination  of  both — In  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  polluters  will  not 
regulate  themselves.  In  dealing  with  air 
pollution,  the  key  questions  are  what 
type  of  standards — who  sets  them  and 
how  they  are  enforced. 

I  believe  that  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem dictates  that  the  approach  provided 
for  in  the  original  administration  bill 
and  in  my  bill  <H.R.  8467)  is  the  only 
adequate  one:  a  basic  nationwide  system 
of  emission  limits  for  Industries  which  do 
the  most  polluting:  regional  standards 
of  air  quality  and  stricter  emission  con- 
trols where  necessary:  and  strong  en- 
forcement provisions  at  both  regional 
and  national  levels  through  the  use  of 
court-enforceable  cease-and-desist  or- 
ders. 

National  emission  standards  are  neces- 
sary so  that  major  Industries  are  treated 
consistently  and  are  aware  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities Regional  standards  of 
ambient  air  quality  are  necessary  because 
air  E>ollutlon  does  not  respect  State  lines. 
Much  of  New  York  City's  air  pollution 
comes  from  New  Jersey;  western  New 
York  is  an  entirely  different  air  shed, 
along  with  parts  of  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Regional  air  commissions  based  on 
natural  atmospheric  area^ — not  lndi\1d- 
ual  State  programs  and  not  Interstate 
compacts — are  clearly  required. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  and  the 
strengthening  amendments  of  1965  and 
1966  have  been  proven  inadequate  to 
meet  the  problem.  I  had  hoped  that  this 
year  we  would  recognize  the  need  for  a 
bold  approach.  The  administration's 
original  proposal  seemed  to  be  in  the 
right  direction:  and  I  proposed  certain 
improvements  Unfortunately,  the  Ben- 
ate  changed  the  approach,  eliminating 
the  central  concept  of  national  emissions 
standards,  regional  air  quality  commis- 
sions, and  national  enforcement  that 
was  embodied  in  both  the  administration 
bin  and  In  the  stronger  version  of  it 
which  I  introduced,  H.R.  8467.  Moreover, 
the  House  committee  has  weakened  the 
Senate  bill. 

There  are  a  few  problems  more  inter- 
state in  scope  than  air  pollution.  It  is  a 
national  problem  made  up  of  many  re- 
gional problems  that  calls  for  national 
standards  with  regional  variations  and 
national  enforcement.  In  no  way  does 
polluted  air  respect  State  boundaries.  Ex- 
perience with  the  existing  Clean  Air  Act 
demonstrates  that  State  action  has  been 
ineffective.  Only  14  States  have  acted  on 
their  own  to  adopt  any  standards. 

S.  780  leaves  to  the  States  what  is  not 
a  State  problem.  Although  it  provides  for 
the  Secretarj-  to  issue  air  quality  criteria 
and  to  have  the  power  to  veto  State  plans, 
it  leaves  actual  air  quality  standards  and 
methods  of  enforcement  to  the  States. 

Individual  States  which  pollute  each 
others  air  face  different  pressures  which 
may  result  in  their  adoption  of  different 
standards  to  deal  with  a  common 
problem. 
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Given  ordinary  economic  considera- 
tions such  as  the  fear  of  losing  business 
to  neighboring  States,  the  tendency  will 
be  for  States  to  adopt  the  least  stringent 
standards  consistent  with  the  Secretary's 
criteria.  If  neighboring  States  adopt  dif- 
fering standards — as  permitted  In  S. 
780 — the  result  will  be  mass  confusion. 

S.  780  has  a  built-in  delay  of  about  5 
years,  assuming  a  State  Governor  does 
act.  If  he  fails  to  act,  the  Secretary  has 
residual  power  to  take  action;  however, 
the  House  Committee  Report  notes,  "The 
committee  expects  that  this  residual 
power  in  the  Secretary-  of  HEW  will 
seldom,  if  ever,  be  used,  since  the  States 
are  expected  to  take  the  necessary  steps.  ' 
Thus,  the  result  will  be  a  patchwork 
of  different  State  standards  and  methods 
of  enforcement. 

F\irthermore.  as  far  as  national  emis- 
sion standards  for  stationary  sources  are 
concerned,  S.  780  only  authorizes  a  2- 
year  feasibility  study. 

The  bill  which  I  proposed  would  pro- 
vide not  only  for  national  determination 
and  enforcement  of  emission  standards, 
but  for  a  gradual  strengthening  of  these 
standards  as  new  technology  makes 
stricter  standards  feasible. 

Under  S.  780  States  are  to  submit  am- 
bient air  quality  standards  and  plans 
for  their  enforcement  to  the  Secretary 
for  approval.  However,  the  language  of 
the  bill  does  not  mention  source  emission 
standards.  It  should  be  obvious  that  air 
quality  is  contingent  upon  the  content 
of  emissions  which  are  polluting  the  air. 
Any  projection  of  ambient  air  quality 
must  logically  depend  on  those  emissions 
into  the  atmosphere  which  directly  affect 
the  quality  of  the  air.  This  is  not  an 
elther-or  proposition.  If  emission  stand- 
ards are  inadequate,  air  quality  will 
suffer  correspondingly. 

I  Intend  to  offer  an  amendment  ad- 
dressed to  this  point  later  on  under  the 
5-minute  rule. 

There  Is  also  the  critical  matter  of 
enforcement.  Under  my  bill  and  the  ad- 
ministration's original  proposal  enforce- 
ment is  an  eflQclent  and  consistent  pro- 
cedure. 

Standards  of  air  quality  and  source 
emission  are  enforced  by  the  Secretary 
and  by  Regional  Air  Commissions 
through  court-enforceable  cease  and  de- 
sist orders. 

Under  S.  780,  the  Secretary  cannot  act 
until  he  determines  that  a  State  has 
failed  to  enforce  its  plan.  If  the  plan 
itself — rather  than  its  enforcement — is 
inadequate,  the  Secretary  is  not  empow- 
ered to  act.  Even  in  those  instances 
where  he  can  act,  he  must  delay  for  6 
months  and  then  ask  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  seek  an  injunction. 

The  emergency  provisions  are  also  in- 
adequate. Under  section  108K  of  S.  780. 
if  pollutants  are  causing  imminent  dan- 
ger to  the  health  of  persons,  the  Secre- 
tary may  request  the  Attorney  General 
to  seek  injunctive  relief. 

During  a  short  term  crisis  not  falling 
during  the  working  day,  such  as  the 
Thanksgiving  1966  disaster,  this  cumber- 
some three-step  process  would  be  un- 
workable. 

Certainly  the  Secretary  should  be  em- 
powered to  issue  cease  and  desist  orders 
to  deal  with  emergencies. 


S.  780  also  eliminates  the  heart  of  the 
regional  air  quality  commission  concept. 
Under  the  Ryan  and  administration  bills 
a  Regional  Air  Quality  Commission  could 
be  instituted  on  the  initiative  of  the  Sec- 
retary or  two  Governors.  The  commission 
would  be  empowered  to  set  its  own  emis- 
sion levels  and  air  quality  standards  if 
they  were  at  least  as  stringent  as  the  na- 
tional standards,  and  would  have  en- 
forcement powers.  Where  determination 
of  standards  and  enforcement  needs  to 
be  carried  out  on  lower  than  national 
levels,  regions  designed  to  correspond  to 
atmospheric  areas  are  far  preferable  to 
States,  which  do  not  correspond  to  nat- 
ural air  sheds.  Under  S.  780  "interstate 
commissions"  exist  only  to  recommend 
standards  to  States  or  to  the  Secretary. 
They  have  no  enforcement  powers.  Re- 
gional Air  Quality  Commissions  with 
power  to  set  and  enforce  standards  are  a 
much  more  sensible  approach  to  what  is 
a  regional  problem. 

S.  780  contains  no  provision  for  crea- 
tion of  regional  control  agencies,  al- 
though it  does  place  some  emphasis  on 
dealing  with  air  pollution  on  a  regional 
basis.  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized 
to  provide  funds  for— and  thus  en- 
courage— the  creation  of  regional  plan- 
ning agencies  in  interstate  areas,  but 
there  is  no  provision  under  which  the 
recommendations  of  such  agencies  would 
be  binding  on  individual  States.  Nor 
would  such  agencies  have  any  responsi- 
bility for  control  action. 

The  Secretary  would  also  designate  air 
quality  control  regions,  which  could  be 
either  Interstate  or  intrastate.  But  air 
quality  standards  for  such  regions  would 
be  the  responsibilitj-  of  the  States.  The 
biU  does  not  provide  uniformity  of  stand- 
ards of  enforcement  throughout  all  the 
parts  of  a  region  lying  in  two  or  more 
States. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  built-in 
delays  under  S.  780.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Secretary  has  1  year  to  define  the 
Nation's  "atmospheric  areas."  On  the 
basis  of  this  determination,  after  con- 
sulting with  State  and  local  authorities, 
he  has  a  total  of  18  months  from  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  to  designate  air 
quality  control  regions.  It  will  probably 
take  another  2  years  to  issue  air  quality 
criteria  for  these  regions  because  he  must 
consult  with  advisory  committees  which 
are  to  have  industry-  representatives  who 
can  be  expected  to  prolong  the  procedure. 
And  after  this  is  done.  State  Governors 
have  15  months  to  submit  State  plans 
for  implementation. 

Thus,  it  will  be  almost  5  years  before 
this  plan  becomes  operative.  This  delay 
is  not  warranted  by  the  state  of  the 
technology.  It  constitutes  a  gratuitous 
concession  to  the  affected  industries  at 
the  expense  of  the  public  health  and 
safety. 

Secretary  Gardner,  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  in 
his  testimony  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
on  August  16.  1967.  said: 

I  must  caution  this  Committee  that  while 
the  Senate  bill  will  permit  the  opportunity 
for  a  systematic,  nationwide  effort.  It  would 
not  lead  to  the  direct  abatement  of  sources 
of  pollution  In  the  immediate  future.  It  will 
require,  not  months,  but  years  to  move  from 


the  designation  of  air  quality  regions  by  tbe 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare through  the  adoption  of  air  quality 
standards  by  states  to  the  adoption  and  Im- 
plementation of  actual  enforcement  plans. 

Section  106(b)  of  S.  780  contains  a 
sleeper  clause — it  would  require  the  sul- 
fur oxide  criteria  which  were  published 
on  March  23.  1967,  to  be  recalled. 

The  1963  Clean  Air  Act  required  the 
Secretary  to  issue  criteria  for  pollutants. 
So  far  this  has  only  been  done  for  sul- 
fur oxides  after  consultation  with  the 
coal  and  oil  Industries  and  other  groups. 
This  provision  is  intended  to  make  the 
Secretary  modify  and  reissue  sulfur 
oxides  criteria.  This  would  take  at  least 
1  year.  There  is  no  logical  reason  for  this 
major  concession  to  deadly  pollution, 
except  to  appease  certain  industries 
which  seek  less  stringent  criteria. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  summary  the  bill 
as  it  came  from  the  Senate  is  inadequate 
in  five  critical  regards.  It  fails  to  pro- 
vide for  national  industrial  emission 
standards;  there  are  no  effective  regional 
commissions;  it  promotes  a  patchwork 
of  State  air  quality  standards;  the  pow- 
ers of  enforcement  are  Indirect  and  cum- 
bersome; and  there  are  unnecessary 
delays. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  bill  before  us 
today  is  in  many  respects  even  weaker 
than  the  Senate  bill. 

Section  104  of  S.  780,  as  it  passed  the 
Senate,  provided  for  a  program  of  re- 
search relating  to  fuels  and  vehicles, 
with  an  independent  3-year  S375  mil- 
lion authorization.  The  House  bill  has 
omitted  all  reference  to  vehicles,  cut  the 
independent  authorization,  and  generally 
emasculated  the  research  provision.  The 
program  of  Federal  grants  to  public  or 
private  agencies  for  research,  the  dem- 
onstration plants  program,  the  study 
of  marketing  commercially  valuable  by- 
products of  pollution  removal,  the  tech- 
nical advisory  committees,  the  on-site 
inspections,  have  all  been  taken  out.  The 
research  funds  are  now  lumped  into  the 
general  authorization,  which  has  been 
reduced  $275  million  below  the  Senate's 
level. 

Second,  the  House  bill  reduces  the 
limitation  on  funds  which  may  be  spent 
In  one  State.  The  present  laws  12 'i  per- 
cent limitation  is  harmful  enough.  I 
have  introduced  legislation  <HJR.  42)  to 
repeal  it  because  air  pollution  is  a  prob- 
lem which  most  seriously  affects  our 
populous,  industrialized  States.  The  fur- 
ther reduction  to  10  percent  is  entirely 
unwarranted. 

Third,  a  serious  concession  was  made 
to  the  industry  in  the  registration  of  fuel 
additives.  Section  210  of  S.  780  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  provided  for  the  registra- 
tion of  fuel  additives  by  manufacturers. 
This  registration  included  detailed  in- 
formation about  the  additive,  including 
the  chemical  composition,  the  range  of 
concentration,  commercial  name,  and 
intended  uses.  The  House  bill  has 
softened  this  to  read  "such  information 
as  to  the  characteristics  and  composi- 
tion of  any  additive  as  the  Secretary 
finds  necessary."  Supposedly,  the  indus- 
try was  concerned  about  protecting  its 
trade  secrets.  I  am  concerned  lest  certain 
pollutants  be  kept  secret  from  the  public 
interest  in  clean  air. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  at  a  crossroads 
In  the  field  of  air  pollution.  Pew  efforts 
have  yet  been  undertaken  to  provide  ef- 
fective mesisures  to  contain  pollution 
at  its  source.  I  am  afraid  that  this  bill 
will  Institutionalize  a  patchwork  system 
of  50  different  State  standards  and 
schemes  of  enforcement. 

Last  December  in  a  helicopter  tour  I 
observed  air  pollutants  freely  crossing 
State  boundaries  without  the  slightest 
concern  that  New  York's  standards 
might  be  different  from  New  Jersey's.  It 
Is  necessary  to  have  national  limitations 
on  industrial  emissions  and  coherent  re- 
gional approaches  to  ambient  air  quality. 

Under  S.  780  although  the  Secretary 
sets  criteria,  he  has  no  authority  to  com- 
pel identical  standards  in  contiguous 
States  or  parts  of  States  which  form  a 
common  air  quality  region. 

Of  all  of  the  programs  which  this 
House  would  turn  over  to  the  States,  I 
can  think  of  none  where  this  approach 
is  less  Justified  by  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem than  air  pollution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  McCarthy]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

ABtKNDMINT   OTTTBCED   BT    MR.    ECKHABDT 

Mr.    ECKHARDT,   Mr.    Chairman.   I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eckhardt: 
Strike  out  lines  24  and  25  on  page  75  and 
lines  1  through  12  on  page  76  of  the  bill, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

"In  any  suit  brought  under  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  the  court  shall  receive 
In  evidence  a  transcript  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  hearing  provided  for  In  this  subsec- 
tion, together  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  hearing  board  and  the  recommendations 
.md  standards  promulgated  by  the  Secretary, 
and  such  additional  evidence,  Including  that 
relating  to  the  alleged  violation  of  the  stand- 
ards, as  It  deems  necessary  to  complete  review 
of  the  standards  and  to  determination  of  all 
other  Issues  relating  to  the  alleged  violation, 
and  the  same  shall  be  considered  to  be  the 
record  before  the  court.  After  hearing  and 
argument,  the  court  shall  determine  whether 
or  not  substantial  evidence  on  the  record 
as  a  whole  supports  the  recommendations  of 
the  hearing  board  and  the  recommendations 
and  standards  promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 
In  so  determining,  the  court  shall  give  due 
consideration  to  whether  or  not  the  recom- 
mendations and  standards  applicable  were 
reasonable  and  whether  or  not  the  hearing 
board  and  the  Secretary  acted  reasonably  in 
determining  the  feasibility  of  securing 
abatement  in  the  manner  recommended. 
After  so  determining.  If  the  court  finds  that 
substantial  evidence  on  the  record  as  a  whole 
supports  the  standards  and  recommenda- 
tions, the  court  shall  enter  appropriate 
Judgment  and  orders  enforcing  same  If  the 
court  finds  that  substantial  evidence  on  the 
record  as  a  whole  supports  a  recommenda- 
tion of  some  abatement  order,  but  not  in 
the  manner  recommended  by  the  hearing 
board,  the  court  shall  order  such  abatement 
or  shall  remand  the  matter  for  further  ad- 
ministrative proceedings,  as  the  equities  of 
the  case  require." 

Mr.  ECKHARDT  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
language  that  has  been  read  by  the  Clerk 
is  substantially  the  ssime  as  the  first 
sentence  of  the  section  here  Involved, 
which  is  a  part  of  section  107.  The 
change  and  the  crux  of  this  amendment 
comes  In  the  next  language. 

In  the  original  bill  the  court  Is  per- 
mitted to  look  into  the  question  of  the 
practicability  and  the  technological  and 
economic  feasibility  of  complying  with 
such  standards.  Now.  those  are  the  stand- 
ards that  ultimately  are  established  after 
the  long  road  of  State  failure  to  act  and 
the  Federal  Government  has  ultimately 
acted. 

Now.  the  only  guide  that  the  court  has 
In  looking  into  these  questions  Is  the 
public  interest  and  the  equities  of  the 
case.  The  change  that  my  amendment 
would  make  Is  to  provide  that,  instead 
of  opening  this  entire  Inquiry  into  the 
question  of  the  technical  feasibilty,  the 
court's  review  would  be  confined  as  fol- 
lows : 

After  hearing  and  argument,  the  court 
shall  determine  whether  or  not  substan- 
tial evidence  on  the  record  as  a  whole 
supports  the  recommendations  of  the 
hearing  board  and  the  recommendations 
and  standards  promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

In  so  determining  the  court  shall  give 
due  consideration  to  whether  or  not  the 
recommendations  and  standards  appli- 
cable were  reasonable  and  whether  or 
not  the  hearing  board  and  the  Secretary 
acted  reasonably  in  determining  the  fea- 
sibility of  securing  abatement  In  the 
manner  recommended. 

And  then,  of  course,  pro\idlng  for  ap- 
propriate orders. 

"The  reason  for  this  amendment  Is  that 
under  the  original  language  of  the  bill, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  the  hearing  be- 
fore the  court  would  open  every  matter 
concerning  economic  or  technical  feasi- 
bility that  had  been  before  this  Congress 
or  before  the  committee. 

I  do  not  know  how  you  would  permit 
a  court  to  consider  such  broad  questions 
without  permitting  courts  to  write  a  dif- 
ferent rule  for  every  industry  and  every 
region  in  which  the  act  is  ultimately  en- 
forced. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is 
simply  to  remove  consideration  by  the 
court.  In  a  broad,  general  legislative 
sense,  of  technological  and  economic 
feasibility  and  substituting  therefor  the 
consideration  of  whether  the  decision  of 
the  administrative  body  was  supported 
by  substantial  evidence,  after  additional 
evidence  has  been  permitted  before  the 
court. 

It  is  essentially  a  substantial  evidence 
rule  amendment,  but  it  is  somewhat 
broader  than  the  ordinary  substantial 
evidence  rule  in  that  the  court  may  con- 
sider reasonableness  of  the  original  reg- 
ulation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  may  be  somewhat  un- 
necessary since  it  specifies  the  degree  of 
evidence  that  would  be  before  the  court 
In  any  enforcement  proceedings. 

The  bill  that  we  have  before  us  is 
modeled  after  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 


trol Act  and  has  the  Judicial  review  pro- 
vision in  that  act.  Changing  the  bill  In 
the  way  that  has  been  suggested  might 
create  problems  under  that  act  sdso  at 
this  time. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  amend- 
ment should  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  hy  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Eckhardt]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 
AMBKDMDrr  orrmrD  bt  tat.  xttM 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 

amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rtak:  On  p«ge 
71.  line  6.  Unmedlately  after  "standards"  in- 
sert the  following:  "and  source  emission 
stand€u-ds". 

On  page  71.  line  11,  strike  out  "standards 
of  air  quality"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof: 
"air  quality  and  source  emission  standards". 

On  page  71,  line  18,  strike  out  "of  air 
quality". 

On  page  71,  line  21,  after  "quality"  Insert 
"and  source  emission". 

On  page  72.  line  1.  after  "qtiallty"  Insert 
"and  source  emission". 

On  page  72.  Une  4,  strike  out  "air  quality". 

On  page  72.  line  8.  strike  out  "alj  quality". 

On  page  72.  line  4.  Immediately  after  "of 
air  quality"  Insert  "and  source  emission". 

On  page  72.  line  19.  strike  out  "air  quality". 

On  page  73.  Une  6.  after  "air  quaUty"  insert 
"and  source  emission". 

On  page  74.  line  16,  after  "air  quaUty"  in- 
sert "and  source  emission". 

On  page  74.  lines  24  and  26.  strike  out 
"such  standards."  amd  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  foUowlng:  "Its  air  quality  and  source 
emission  standards.". 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  be- 
fore us  provides  that  ambient  air  quality 
standards  and  plans  for  their  enforce- 
ment be  submitted  by  the  States  to  the 
Secretary  for  approval. 

However,  the  bill  does  not  mention 
source  emission  standards. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  air  quality  is 
contingent  upon  the  content  of  emis- 
sions which  pollute  the  air.  In  effect,  the 
committee  in  its  report  has  recognized 
this  on  page  18.  However,  I  believe  the 
bill  itself  should  clearlj-  spell  out  the  re- 
quirement that  the  States  submit  to  the 
Secretary  not  only  air  quality  standards 
and  enforcement  plans,  but  source  emis- 
sion standards 

I  ask  the  Chairman  if  that  is  really 
not  the  Intent  of  the  bill,  and  whether  or 
not  the  amendment  is  necessary,  be- 
cause the  report  does  state  on  page  18: 

since  air  quality  standards  can  be  met 
only  by  preventing  or  controlling  pollution 
at  Its  sources,  plans  for  implementing  air 
quality  standards  for  a  given  class  of  pol- 
lutants should  include  emission  standards 
applicable  to  the  sources  of  thoee  p>ol- 
lutants  .  .  ." 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  "Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  point  Is  fully 
covered  in  the  bill.  The  amendment  is  not 
necessar>'. 

Mr.  RYAN.  In  view  of  the  statement  of 
the  chairman  that  this  is  required  by  the 
bill  and  is  the  intent  of  the  committee.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    RYAN 

Mr.    RYAN.    Mr.    Chairman,    I    offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ryan:  On  page 
86.  line  18.  after  "(k)"  Insert  "(1)". 

On  page  86.  line  24.  strike  out  "may  re- 
quest" and  all  that  follows  down  through 
and  Including  line  4  on  page  87  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "may  issue 
an  order  requiring  any  contributor  to  the 
alleged  pollution  to  cease  and  desist  from 
the  emission  of  contaminants  causing  such 
pollution  or  to  cease  and  desist  such  other 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  such 
pollution. 

"  1 2  I  I  A I  Any  person  required  by  an  order 
of  the  Secretary  to  cease  and  desist  from 
emitting  contaminants  may  obtain  Judicial 
review  of  such  order  by  filing  a  petition  for 
review,  within  sixty  days  after  service  of  such 
order,  in  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
either  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  person 
resides  or  has  his  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness or  for  any  circuit  In  which  the  violation 
is  found  to  have  occurred,  or  In  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall 
forthwith  be  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Secretary  or  to  any  otficer 
designated  by  him  for  that  purpose  and  to 
the  Attorney  General. 

"(B)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  such 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  the  proceed- 
ing (which  Jurisdiction  shall  upon  the  filing 
of  the  record  be  exclusive)  and  shall  have 
power  to  affirm  the  order  of  the  Secretary,  or 
to  set  It  aside  in  whole  or  in  part,  temporarily 
or  permanently,  and  to  enforce  such  order 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  affirmed,  and  to  issue 
such  orders  pendente  life  as  in  its  Judgment 
are  necessary  to  prevent  Injury  to  the  public. 
The  commencement  of  proceedings  under 
this  paragraph  shall  not,  unless  specifically 
ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the 
Secretary's  order. 

"(C)  No  objection  to  the  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  considered  by  the  court  unless 
such  objection  was  urged  before  the  Secre- 
tary or  unless  there  were  reasonable  grounda 
for  failure  so  to  do.  The  findings  of  the 
Secretary  as  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  on  the  record  considered 
as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive,  but  the  court, 
for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  taking  of  additional 
evidence  in  such  manner  and  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  court  may  deem 
proper,  in  which  event  the  Secretary  may 
make  new  or  modified  findings  and  shall  file 
such  findings  (which,  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  on  the  record  considered 
as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive)  and  his  rec- 
ommendation. If  any.  for  the  modification 
or  setting  aside  of  his  original  order,  with 
the  return  of  such  additional  evidence. 

"(D)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part,  any 
order  under  this  subsection  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certi- 
fication as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code. 

"(E)  (1)  Any  person  who  violates  a  cease- 
and-desist  order  of  the  Secretary  while  such 
order  is  In  effect,  shall  forfeit  any  pay  to  the 
United  States  a  civil  penalty  of  Sl'oOO  for 
each  violation,  which  shall  accrue  to  the 
United  States  and  may  be  recovered  In  a  civil 
suit  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  brought 
in  the  district  where  such  person  has  his 
principal  office  or  in  ar.y  district  in  which 
he  does  business  Each  separate  violation  of 
such  an  order  shall  be  a  separate  offense, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  a  violation  through 
continuing  failure  to  obey  an  order  of  the 


Secretary  each  day  of  continuance  of  such 
failure  shall  be  deemed  a  separate  offense. 
The  Secretary  may,  upon  application  there- 
for, remit  or  mitigate  any  forfeiture  provided 
for  in  this  subparagraph,  and  he  shall  have 
authority  to  determine  the  facts  upon  all 
such  applications. 

"(11)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  various 
United  States  attorneys,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
to  prosecute  for  the  recovery  of  such  for- 
feitures. 

"(P)(l)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  have  the  power  to 
require  by  subpena  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses,  and  the  production  of  all 
books,  papers,  and  documents  relating  to  any 
matter  which  is  the  subject  of  a  cease  and 
desist  order  issued  under  this  subsection. 
Witnesses  summoned  by  the  Secretary  shall 
be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are 
paid  witnesses  in  courts  of  the  United  States. 
"(11)  The  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  the 
production  of  books,  papers,  and  documents, 
may  be  required  from  any  place  In  the  United 
States  at  any  designated  place  of  hearing. 
In  case  of  disobedience  to  a  subpena,  the 
Secretary  or  any  party  to  a  proceeding  before 
the  Secretary  may  Invoke  the  aid  of  any 
court  of  the  United  States  in  requiring  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
"(Hi)  Any  court  of  the  United  States  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  which  an  inquiry  un- 
der this  subsection  is  carried  on  may,  in 
case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  sub- 
pena Issued  to  any  person,  issue  an  order 
requiring  such  person  to  appear  before  the 
Secretary  (and  produce  books,  papers,  or 
documents  If  so  ordered)  and  give  evidence 
touching  the  matter  in  question:  and  any 
failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may 
be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

"(G)  For  purposes  of  enforcement  of  this 
subsection,  officers  or  employees  duly  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary,  upon  presenting  ap- 
propriate credentials  and  a  written  notice 
to  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent  in  charge,  are 
authorized  (1)  to  enter,  at  reasonable  times, 
any  factory,  warehouse,  office,  or  other  busi- 
ness or  service  establishment  with  respect  to 
which  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  believe 
that  it  Is  causing,  permitting,  or  otherwise 
responsible  for  discharges  into  air  within  the 
purview  of  this  subsection,  and  (11)  to  in- 
spect, at  reasonable  times  and  within  reason- 
purview  of  this  subsection,  and  (11)  to  in- 
able  limits  and  In  a  reasonable  manner,  such 
factory,  warehouse,  office,  or  other  establish- 
ment, and  all  pertinent  equipment,  finished 
and  unfinished  materials,  containers,  and 
labeling  therein,  and  all  other  things  therein 
(including  records,  flies,  papers,  and  proc- 
esses, controls,  and  facilities)  bearing  on 
such  discharges.  A  separate  notice  shall  be 
given  for  each  such  inspection,  but  a  notice 
shall  not  be  required  for  each  entry  made 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  inspec- 
tion. Each  such  inspection  shall  be  com- 
menced and  completed  with  reasonable 
promptness." 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendments  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment is  addressed  to  the  emergency  pro- 
cedures provision  of  the  bill  before  us. 
Under  the  bill  before  us,  in  order  to  act 
in  an  emergency,  the  Secretary  must  go 
to  court  and  seek  an  injunction.  Under 
my  amendment  it  is  provided  that  the 


Secretary  may  issue  an  order  requiring 
any  contributor  to  the  pollution  to  cease 
and  desist  from  the  pollution  which  he 
has  created.  At  least  in  emergency  situa- 
tions the  Secretary  should  have  the 
power  to  issue  cease-and-desist  orders. 
The  administration  bill  originally  pro- 
vided for  Federal  enforcement  through 
cease-and-desist  orders.  In  place  of  this 
S.  780  provides  for  State  enforcement. 
The  Secretary  may  take  no  action  unless 
the  State  has  failed  to  act.  In  that  case, 
he  may  ask  the  Attorney  General  to  seek 
an  injunction. 

This  process  is  also  the  one  used  under 
section  107(k),  in  situations  "of  immi- 
nent and  substantial  endangerment  to 
health."  Under  such  emergency  condi- 
tions, this  three-step  process  Is  far  too 
slow.  In  crisis  such  as  the  Thanksgiving 
Day  inversion  of  1966  in  New  York  where 
168  people  died,  the  Secretary  needs  to 
be  empowered  to  act  Instantly. 

My  amendment  would  permit  the  Sec- 
retary to  issue  cease-and-desist  orders  in 
emergency  situations.  Ideally,  cease-and- 
desist  orders  should  be  the  general  mech- 
anism of  enforcement  for  air  quality 
standards,  as  the  administration  bill 
originally  proposed.  But  In  emergencies, 
which  occur  on  short  notice  and  which 
cause  acute  dangers  to  health  and  wel- 
fare, it  is  especially  critical  that  action 
be  taken  fast. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  provide  an 
adequate  tool  to  deal  with  crisis  situa- 
tions. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
discussed  this  question  fully  in  the  com- 
mittee. The  amendments  were  voted 
down  there;  so  I  oppose  them  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr,  Ryan]  . 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.   For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  New  York  rise? 
Mr.  RYAN,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  amendments  to  offer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 
The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Price  of 
Illinois)  having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Gallagher,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(S,  780)  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to 
authorize  planning  grants  to  air  pollution 
control  agencies;  expand  research  provi- 
sions relating  to  fuels  and  vehicles;  pro- 
vide for  interstate  air  pollution  control 
agencies  or  commission;  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  air  quality  standards,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  955,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the 
rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment. 
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The  committee  sunendment  was  agreed 

to-  _ 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 

question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 

bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
will  count.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HAYS.  A  point  of  order.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Prick  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  Chair  had  an- 
nounced the  vote,  and  then  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  objected  to  the  vote  on 
the  ground  that  a  quorum  was  not  pres- 
ent and  made  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  was  not  present.  The  Chair 
counted  a  quorum.  I  would  have  thought 
the  demand  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  came  too  lat€. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  on  my  feet  when  the  gentleman 
objected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  was  on  his  feet 
as  the  Chair  was  counting,  and  the  de- 
mand for  the  yeas  and  nays  was  in  or- 
der, and  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:    and  there 
were — ^yeas  362,  not  voting  70,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  359] 

TEAS— 362 


Abernethv 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Devine 

Adair 

Buchanan 

Dickinson 

Adams 

Burke,  Mass. 

Dingell 

Addabbo 

Burleson 

Dole 

Anderson.  111. 

Burton.  Calif. 

Donohue 

Ajiderson, 

Burton,  Utah 

Dorn 

Tenn. 

Bush 

Dow 

Andrews, 

Byrne,  Pa 

Dowdy 

N.  Dak. 

Bvrnes,  Wis. 

Downing 

Annunzlo 

Cabell 

Dulskl 

Arends 

Cahill 

Duncan 

Ashbrook 

Carter 

Dwyer 

.V-ihley 

Casey 

Eckhardt 

Ashmore 

Ccderberg 

Edmondson 

Baring 

Chamberlain 

Eklwards,  Ala. 

Bates 

Clancy 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Battin 

Clark 

Edwards,  La. 

Belcher 

Clausen. 

Eilberp 

Bell 

DonH. 

Erlenborn 

Bennett 

Clawson,  Del 

Esch 

Betts 

Cleveland 

Evans.  Colo. 

Bevlll 

Cohelan 

Evils,  Tenn. 

Blester 

Collier 

Fallon 

Bingham 

Colmer 

Farbsteln 

Blantoi 

Conable 

Fascell 

Blatnik 

Conte 

Felghan 

Boland 

Conyers 

Findley 

Boiling 

Corbett 

Flood 

Bolton 

Corman 

Flynt 

Bow 

Cramer 

Foley 

Brademas 

Curtis 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Brasco 

Dadciario 

Fo>d, 

Bray 

Daniels 

William  D. 

Brlnkley 

Davis.  Ga. 

Fra,5er 

Brock 

Davis,  Wis. 

Frelinghuysen 

Brooks 

de  la  Garza 

Friedel 

Brotzman 

Delaney 

Fulton,  Pft, 

Brown,  Calif. 

Dellenback 

Oallfiarakis 

Brown,  Mich 

De:.t 

Gallagher 

BroyhlU,  N.C 

Derwmski 

Gardner 

Oarmatz 

Gathings 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Goodllng 
Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurney 
Hagau 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsh  a 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hunirate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 

King.  Calif. 
King,  N.Y. 
Kirwan 
Klepfje 
Kluczynskl 
Kornegay 
Kupferman 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kvros 
Laird 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
McClory 


McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mitss. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mallllard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathias.  Calif 
MatEunana 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
MeskiU 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Minlsh 
Mink 
Mi  n  shall 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse.  Mass. 
Morton 
Moss 

Murphy,  m. 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 

OHara.  ni. 
OKonski 
Olsen 

O'Neal.  Ga. 
O'Neill,  Mass 
Ottinger 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pike 
Pirnle 
Poff 
Pollock 
Pool 

Price,  ni. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pucinskl 
Purcell 
Qule 
QuiUen 
Rallsback 
Randall 
Rees 
Reld.  ni. 
Reifel 
Relnecke 
Resnick 
Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rlegle 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Roblson 
Rodino 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers,  Fla, 

Ronan 
Rooney.  N.T. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

NAYS— 0 


Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Okla. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

St  ration 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Warn  pier 

Watkins 

Watson 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams.  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
W^att 
Wydier 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwach 


Rarick 
Reid.  NY 
Rostenkowskl 
Roudebusb 
St.  Onge 
Bikes 


Smith,  NY. 

Snyder 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tunney 

Utt 

Walker 


Watta 

Williams.  Miss. 
Willis 
Winn 


NOT  VOTING — 70 


Abbltt 

Albert 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Aspinall 

Ayres 

Barrett 

Berry 

Blackburn 

Boggs 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Ohio 

Burke.  Fla. 

Button 

Carev 

Celler 

Cowger 

Culver 

Cunningham 


Daw.son 

Denney 

Dlggs 

Eshleman 

Everett 

Fino 

Fisher 

Fountain 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gibbons 

Gray 

Haley 

Helstoskl 

Holland 

Ichord 

Jones.  Mo 

Uoyd 


Long,  La. 

Long,  Md, 

Mathias,  Md 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

Moore 

Morns.  N.  Mex 

Mosher 

Multer 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Passman 

Pettis 

rhllbln 

Fickle 

Poage 

Pryor 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Oellw  with  Mr.  Mathlaa  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr  Albert  with  Mr.  Ayree. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr,  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Reld  of  Ne^  Tort 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Uoyd. 

Mr.  Walker  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  tJtt. 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Moeher. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Burke  of 
Florida. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr,  Pettis. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Pisher  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Denney 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Multer. 

Mr.  Helstoekl  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr,  Carey. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Miller  of  CallXomla. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Phllbln. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Pryor. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Morris  at  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Poage  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Winn. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extehd  their  remarks  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  GOVERNMENT-GUARANTEED 
INCOME  FOR  ALL 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.        

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  initiation  of  a  Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed minimum  income 
for  all,  whether  recipients  work  or  not. 
was  not  unexpected  because  the  scheme 
has  been  in  the  works  for  2  or  3  years. 

This  marks  a  dangerous  and  revolu- 
tionary plunge  into  the  expanded  field 
of  state  welfare. 

The  plan,  projected  by  the  OflBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  is  to  begin 
with  a  set -aside  of  $620,000  to  be  spent 
over  an  18-month  period,  with  an  addi- 
tional   $3.4    million    planned    for    use 
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through  the  end  of  1971.  Then  later,  when 
fully  effective  nationwide,  the  annual 
cost  would  be  on  the  order  of  S12  billion, 
perhaps  more. 

According  to  the  press,  beginning  next 
February  payments  are  to  be  made  to 
800  selected  families,  in  the  form  of  nega- 
tive tax  payments,  with  each  family  to 
get  an  average  payment  of  $1,200  apiece. 
In  the  past.  Sargent  Shriver,  head  of 
OEO.  has  spoken  of  $3,150  as  the  amount 
he  thinks  one  should  make  each  year  to 
avoid  being  in  poverty. 

As  an  example  of  how  the  plan  would 
work,  a  family  with  a  weekly  Income  of 
$50  might  get  $40  more  from  the  Govern- 
m«nt.  The  theory  is  that  this  handout 
would  continue  and  graduate  until  the 
favored  families  would  receive  over  S3.000. 
with  Uncle  Sam  paying  the  difference 
between  what  one  makes  and  the  $3,000 
figure. 

This  grandiose  welfare  bonanza  is  to 
begin  without  any  specific  authority  from 
the  Congress.  It  is  to  be  done  under 
blankcheck  authority  which  the  Con- 
gress saw  fit  to  give  to  Sargent  Shriver. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  would  do 
well  to  block  this  brainstorm  before  It 
gets  off  the  ground. 

The  plan  sets  no  qualifications  for  re- 
cipients except  their  lack  of  Income.  It 
does  not  relate  to  job  training  or  job 
holding.  As  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
put  it  a  year  or  so  ago : 

It  Is  a  handout  pure  and  simple,  and  a 
raiher  expensive  one  at  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  scheme  will  under- 
mine incentive  and  make  more  and  more 
of  our  people  dependent  upon  the  dole. 
What  Is  to  happen  to  our  old  American 
concept  of  achieving  success  through  am- 
bition, hard  work,  education,  pride,  and 
self-reliance?  Are  we  to  embark  on  a 
grand  design  to  encourage  more  and  more 
of  our  people  to  become  wards  of  the 
Government  as  a  way  of  life? 


DESTROYING  THE  COTTON  FARMER 
AND  THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
trade  policy  of  our  Government  some- 
times tremendously  amazes  me  and  also 
amazes  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  reported  that  a  Nor- 
wegian vessel  is  scheduled  to  dock  to- 
m.orrow,  sometime  soon,  at  some  Louis- 
iana port — probably  Gretna — for  the 
purpose  of  delivering  a  cargo  of  Russian- 
produced  cottonseed  oil.  The  irony  of 
It  all  is  that  the  delivery  is  being  made 
right  in  the  heart  of  the  cotton-produc- 
ing South  and  in  a  port  area  noted  for 
handling  American  produced  cotton  and 
cotton  byproducts.  And.  of  course,  ever>'- 
one  Is  familiar  with  the  economic  ills 
that  have  plagued  the  American  cotton 
farmer. 

This  shipment  of  cottonseed  oil  is  part 
of  40  million  pounds  purchased  from 
the  U.S.S.R.  by  a  domestic  food  con- 


cern—the Hunt-Wesson  Foods  Co.,  Inc., 
Fullerton,  Calif. 

This,  indeed,  is  a  very  substantial 
quantity  of  oil,  an  amount  adequate  to 
depress  prices  of  cotton  farmers'  seed 
and  oil  markets. 

Authorities  associated  with  Hunt-Wes- 
son, candidly  acknowledging  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  Soviets,  are  reported  to 
have  said  that  there  is  no  price  advan- 
tage to  Hunt-Wes.son  in  the  use  of  for- 
eign cottonseed  oil  over  that  produced 
domestically,  If  there  is  no  such  then 
why  would  Hunt-Wesson  be  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  Soviets?  American  stocks 
of  cottonseed  and  other  vegetable  oils 
were  then,  and  are  now.  available.  Why 
trade  with  the  Russians? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  emphasized 
and  called  to  the  attention  of  all  port 
and  dock  workers  in  the  gulf  area,  that 
this  oil  was  produced  in  Russia.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  necessary  to  remind 
these  workers  of  the  design  of  Russia  to 
communize  and  "bury"  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  oil  was  loaded 
at  a  Russian  port.  American  dollars  paid 
for  the  oil  will  be  highly  beneficial  to 
the  Russian  Government.  They  will  be 
converted  into  the  treasury  of  the 
U.S.S.R.;  and  from  this  treasury  expend- 
itures will  be  made  to  produce  weapons 
of  war  for  distribution  to  the  avowed 
enemies  of  the  United  States,  including 
Vietnam.  In  turn  the  weapons  will  be 
used  to  kUl  American  sons  and  to  pro- 
mote Communist  aggression. 

I  hope  the  port  and  dock  workers  will 
firmly  and  emphatically  tell  the  skipper 
of  the  oil-bearing  ship  to  turn  his  vessel 
around,  take  the  oil  back  from  whence 
it  came  and  that  it  and  no  other  Rus- 
sian produced  commodity  Is  either 
wanted  or  needed  in  these  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  I  and  several 
of  my  colleagues  brought  this  transac- 
tion to  the  attention  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  the  highest  level.  We 
were  seeking  help  in  stopping  this  and 
other  purchases  of  cottonseed  oil  from 
Soviet  Russia.  In  my  judgment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  reprehensible  that  we 
should  be  trading  with  Russia  in  any 
manner  or  form.  Ever>-  transaction  made 
by  an  American  with  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
bound  to  be  beneficial  to  the  Russians, 
otherwise  they  would  under  no  circum- 
stances consummate  the  transaction. 

Several  weeks  after  we  brought  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  sought  relief,  we  received  a 
letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary,  in 
which  he  said  the  following: 

As  you  know  from  your  conversation  with 
the  Secretary,  we  have  also  been  concerned 
about  the  recent  Imports  of  Soviet  cotton- 
seed oil  and  have  given  a  great  deal  of  study 
to  the  problem. 

The  suggestion  that  you  offer  as  to  the 
possibility  of  taking  action  under  Section  22 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  as 
amended,  has  been  thoroughly  explored.  Un- 
fortunately, we  have  been  forced  to  conclude 
that  the  case  for  such  action  Is  not  strong 
enough  In  this  Instance. 

The  law  requires  that  before  recommend- 
ing that  the  President  act  against  Imports 
under  Section  22  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture must  determine  that  such  Imports  will 
render  or  tend  to  render  Ineffective,  or  ma- 
terially Interfere  with,  programs  or  opera- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


The  Department's  support  progreun  for  cot- 
tonseed— which  is  quite  Independent  of  the 
support  program  for  cotton — Is  implemented 
by  offers  to  purchase  cottonseed  oil,  should 
this  become  necessary,  from  cottonseed  mills 
which  have  obligated  themselves  to  pay  sup- 
port prices  or  higher  for  cottonseed.  We  have 
had  no  tenders  from  cottonseed  mills  to  date 
for  1967  crop  cottonseed  oU  under  the  cot- 
tonseed support  program,  and  we  do  not 
at  this  time  anticipate  any.  We  also  expect 
that  all  of  the  1967  crop  domestic  produc- 
tion of  cottonseed  and  cottonseed  oil  wUl 
be  able  to  move  to  market  through  the  reg- 
ular processing  channels  at  prices  above 
support. 

The  effects  of  Imports  of  these  small 
quantities  of  cottonseed  oil  could  not  rea- 
sonably be  said  to  be  rendering  Ineffective 
or  materially  Interfering  with  the  U.S.  soy- 
bean suppwrt  program.  The  most  Impor- 
tant factor  determining  this  year's  crush  and 
export  of  soybeans — in  other  words  the  de- 
mand for  soybeans — is  the  domestic  and 
foreign  demand  for  meal,  which  represents 
about  two-thlrdjg  of  the  joint  product  value 
of  meal  and  oil.  Furthermore,  the  current 
unusually  wide  differential  between  cotton- 
seed and  soybean  oil  suggests  that  small 
variations  in  the  supply  of  cottonseed  oil 
will  have  little  effect  on  the  price  of  soy- 
bean oil.  We  cannot  say  that  these  Imports 
are  having  any  significant  effect  on  soybean 
prices. 

Another  suggestion  that  has  been  offered, 
by  Congressman  Flndley  among  others,  was 
that  the  drawback  privilege,  which  permits 
the  reimbursement  of  99%  of  the  duty  for 
Imported  products  that  are  re-exported  with- 
in five  years,  be  limited  to  30  days  In  the  case 
of  these  particular  oil  Imports.  The  Treas- 
ury Department,  the  agency  responsible  for 
administering  the  drawback  regulations,  has 
advised  Congressman  Flndley  that  they 
know  of  no  administrative  authority  under 
which  such  a  limitation  could   be  made. 

Treasury  has  also  been  requested  to  look 
into  the  possibility  that  action  against 
these  imports  might  be  taken  under  the 
provisions  of  U.S.  antl-dumplng  legislation. 
Here  again  that  Department  has  advised  that 
no  legal  basis  has  been  found  to  exist  that 
would  support  such  action. 

However,  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  all  of 
the  possibilities  for  administrative  action. 
We  are  now  trying  to  get  some  cost  and  price 
Information  on  Soviet  cottonseed  and  cotton- 
seed oil  to  check  out  the  possibility  that  the 
USSR  may  be  subsidizing  oil  exports,  which. 
If  true,  would  make  them  subject  to  counter- 
valllng-duty  action.  We  are  finding  It  very 
difficult  to  obtain  and  to  evaluate  such  in- 
formation from  a  state-run  economy,  but  we 
have  not  yet  abandoned  the  effort  to  obtain 
some  hard  facts  upon  which  a  case  may  pos- 
sibly be  based. 

It  is  particularly  noted  that  three 
methods  of  stopping  the  purchases  of 
Russian  cottonseed  oil  were  considered. 
It  is  notable  that  Department  officials 
concluded  that  they  could  not  utilize 
either  of  these  In  slamming  the  door.  It 
is  also  notable.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Treasury  Department,  which  is  quoted 
in  the  above,  could  find  no  means  of 
keeping  this  Communist-produced  oil  out 
of  the  United  States. 

Department  of  Agriculture  authorities 
did  suggest  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
above  letter  that  they  had  "not  exhaust- 
ed all  the  possibilities  for  administrative 
action."  This  is  good  news.  We  hope  they 
will  come  through  with  something.  And 
if  they  do  not.  I  hope  they  will  recom- 
mend legislation  to  the  Congress,  which 
the  administration  will  support,  that  will 
put  a  stop  to  such  unconscionable  trans- 
actions as  the  Hunt-Wesson  cottonseed 
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oil  deal  with  Russia.  Obviously,  without 
administration  support  It  wotild  be  im- 
possible to  enact  legislation.  So,  I  do 
hope  they  will  give  us  their  views  and 
assistance  in  bringing  this  kind  of  trade 
to  a  halt. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  a  cot- 
ton byproduct,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  as 
well  make  brief  mention  of  the  shoddy- 
treatment  this  Government  is  visiting 
upon  the  textile,  garment,  and  cotton 
fiber  Industry  with  Its  trade  policy. 

Everj'one  knows  of  the  vast  amount 
of  textile  and  garment  Imports,  all  pro- 
duced with  the  cheapest  labor  in  the 
world.  Everyone  knows  that  these  im- 
ports grow  and  grow  and  grow  and  grow. 
E\'eryone  knows  that  these  American 
Industries  have  begged  and  begged  for 
relief  from  every  administration  in  the 
last  20  years — from  the  administrations 
of  Presidents  Truman.  Eisenhower.  Ken- 
edy, and  the  current  Johnson  adminis- 
tration. Everyone  knows  they  have  been 
turned  down  again  and  again.  It  seems 
to  be  accepted  in  high-level  Government 
circles.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  textile, 
garment,  and  cotton  industries  are  ex- 
pendable. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  final  version 
of  the  tariff  schedules  signed  in  Geneva 
during  the  recent  so-called  Kennedy 
round  produced  another  crushing  blow  to 
these  industries. 

In  this  connection,  I  quote  from  a  re- 
lease of  the  American  Textile  Manufac- 
turers Institute  issued  on  June  30,  1967. 
regarding  the  Kennedy  round  tariff  re- 
ductions announced  that  day,  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  tariff  agreements,  signed  In  Geneva 
today  reducing  substantially  textile  duties, 
make  it  all  the  more  important  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  move  quickly  and  effectively  to 
place  realistic  controls  on  textile  Imports. 

Under  previous  tariff  schedules,  textile  im- 
ports have  reached  a  level  of  2  8  billion  square 
yards  annually,  while  our  exports  have  con- 
tinued to  decline.  The  result  is  a  U.S.  textile 
trade  deficit  of  $800  million. 

The  steady  rise  of  imports  during  the  past 
five  years,  and  particularly  during  the  past 
two  years,  shows  clearly  that  there  was  no 
need  for  us  to  lower  our  textile  tariffs  to  make 
our  market  more  accessible  to  imports.  Since 
1961.  the  year  before  passage  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act.  imports  of  cotton  textiles 
have  more  than  doubled.  Impwrts  of  man- 
made  fiber  products  have  Increased  by  726 
percent.  Wool  imports  have  reached  the  point 
where  one  out  of  every  five  yards  used  in 
this  country  Is  Imported. 

The  Kennedy  Round  did  little  to  encourage 
exports  from  this  country  because  the  many 
non-tariff  barriers  erected  by  other  countries 
were  not  removed. 

The  European  Economic  Community  na- 
tions have  stated  their  intention  to  restore 
current  tariffs  three  years  from  now  unless 
the  Long  Term  Arrangement  on  Cotton  Tex- 
tiles Is  renewed.  Our  government  must  make 
it  clear  that  If  the  EEC  countrleo  do  this,  we 
will  do  precisely  the  same  thing. 

There  is  a  serious  and  immediate  need  for 
our  government  to  open  negotiations  now 
to  Implement  the  government's  long-range 
textile  program,  which  calls  for  effective 
quantitative  controls  on  textile  products  of 
all  fibers.  This  must  be  done  to  reverse  the 
alarming  trend  of  textile  Imports. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  10  years  ago  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  cheap  labor  cotton  mer- 
chandise from  abroad  coming  through 


our  ports  amounted  to  only  about  200,000 
bales  equivalent  of  cotton.  In  1966  It  was 
well  over  a  million  bales  and  1967  stands 
to  be  even  more.  In  the  last  2  years  alone 
the  Increase  was  approximately  300,000 
bales  equivalent. 

When  and  where  will  this  assault  on 
America's  cotton,  cottonseed  oil,  cotton 
goods,  and  textiles  end?  Will  it  continue 
until  these  American  industries  are  de- 
stroyed? Indeed,  our  trade  policies  are 
gradually  destroying  the  American  cot- 
ton farmer  and  the  textile  and  garment 
industries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose  trading  with 
Russia  and  her  satellites  in  any  form.  I 
believe  in  and  support  a  liberal  trade 
policy  with  friendly  foreign  nations.  But 
I  oppose  a  policy  which  means  the  de- 
struction of  American  industry  and  that 
is  what  this  Government's  policy  Is  doing 
to  the  cotton,  textile,  and  garment  indus- 
tries of  this  great  Nation. 

It  Is  time  to  call  a  halt  and  I  strongly 
seek  the  aid  of  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration. 


PROVIDING  FOR  ORDERLY  TRADE 
IN  IRON  AND  STEEL  MILL  PRODUCTS 

Mr.   HERLONG.   Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  a  number  of  other  Members  of  the 
House  who  have  done  so  previously,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  which.  If 
enacted,  I  believe  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward providing  for  orderly  trade  in  Iron 
and  steel  miU  products. 

A  number  of  other  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced in  this  session  of  Congress  deal- 
ing with  other  industries  which  have 
similar  problems.  I  am  hopeful  that  be- 
fore too  long  our  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  will  be  able  to  have  hearings  on 
this  bill,  as  well  as  on  related  bills  In 
other  industries,  some  of  which  have 
been  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas   [Mr.  Mills]. 

In  order  to  more  properly  explain  the 
need  for  and  what  is  expected  to  be  ac- 
complished by  this  legislation.  I  think  it 
appropriate  that  the  statement  made  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
on  October  20,  1967,  by  my  good  friend. 
John  P.  Roche,  president  of  the  American 
Iron  &  Steel  Institute,  be  printed  at 
length  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
St.\tement  or  John  P  Roche 

My  name  is  John  P.  Roche.  I  am  President 
of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Iiiatltute.  a 
non-profit  trade  association.  The  Institute's 
members  include  70  companies,  both  large 
and  small,  having  operations  In  37  states.  To- 
gether they  produce  95  percent  of  all  the 
steel  made  In  the  United  States  and.  in  aU 
their  operations  employ  about  750.000 
people.  I  appear  today  in  support  of  S.  2537. 
Introduced  by  Senators  Hartke.  Dirksen,  and 
others,  on  October  16,  1967,  which  sets  Im- 
port quotas  on  pig  Iron  and  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts. 

I  recognize  that  this  Committee  and  its 
staff  are  generally  aware  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  steel  mill  product  Imports  into  the  United 


States  over  the  last  decade.  Consequently,  I 
do  not  plan  to  deal  at  length  with  these 
facts  or  their  consequences.  It  may  be  use- 
ful, however,  to  preface  my  comments  with 
a  brief  recital  of  the  salient  considerations 
which  underlie  the  need  for  the  bUl  now 
before  this  Committee. 

During  the  last  decade,  foreign  steel  pro- 
ducers have  taken  over  an  Increasingly  large 
share  of  the  United  States  market,  having 
reached  10.8  million  tons  in  1966.  Up  unUl 
the  end  of  1958,  the  United  States  was  a 
major  net  exporter  of  steel;  now  It  has  be- 
come the  world's  largest  net  Importer.  Steel 
Imports  dtu-lng  1966  made  up  about  11  ""c  of 
the  steel  consumed  domestically  and  so  far 
this  year  they  have  taken  an  even  larger 
share  of  the  domestic  market.  Steel  Imports 
last  year  were  nearly  3'^  times  as  great  as 
they  were  in  1961.  and  nearly  10  times  as 
great  .=is  In  1957 — ten  years  ago. 

This  change  In  the  pattern  of  Imports  and 
exports  over  the  last  decade  has  adversely  af- 
fected the  shlpmenu  of  American  producers 
by  more  than  13  million  tons.  If  steel  imports 
were  allowed  to  Increase  at  the  annual  aver- 
age rate  of  growth  of  27.7  percent  experienced 
over  the  past  five  years  (1962-1966).  they 
would  amount  to  over  36  million  tons  by 
1971. 

While  the  Import  penetration  of  the  United 
States  market  varies  by  product  or  region, 
there  is  no  important  product  line  or  market 
area  which  is  Immune  to  imports.  The  in- 
stallation of  large-scale  and  ultra-modem 
equipment  by  European  and  Japanese  pro- 
ducers (at  times  with  U.S.  help)  has  enabled 
them  to  complete  with  similar  equipment  in 
this  country  and  to  ship  large  quantities  of 
virtually  every  type  of  steel  into  the  United 
States  market.  Cheap  water  transportation 
permits  them  to  Invade  not  only  coastal  mar- 
kets but  also  the  Industrial  heartland  of  the 
United  States.  Although  the  highest  market 
penetration  by  Imports  la  in  the  West  and 
Southwest.  In  recent  years,  the  greatest  in- 
crease has  occurred  in  the  Midwest,  the  larg- 
est of  our  markets  for  steel.  Among  products, 
the  largest  growth  has  been  in  such  highly 
sophisticated  items  as  sheets.  Small  steel  pro- 
ducers with  limited  product  lines  are  par- 
ticularly vulnerable  to  imports  of  sophisti- 
cated types  of  steel. 

The  basic  forces  which  have  brought  these 
developments  about  are  (1)  the  avaUability 
of  substantial  unused  steel  producing  capac- 
ity elsewhere  in  the  world  and  the  policies  of 
certain  foreign  countries  with  respect  to  this 
capacity.  (2»  labor  costs  in  other  countries 
which  are  far  less  than  those  in  the  United 
SUtes.  ( 3  \  the  resulting  prices  of  some  steel 
products  in  world  markets  at  levels  below  the 
domestic  prices  of  many  foreign  producers, 
and  ( 4 1  the  measures  taken  by  other  govern- 
ments to  protect  and  strengthen  their  own 
steel  industries  and  to  encourage  exports.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  steelmaklng  capacity 
abroad  now  exceeds  demand  by  more  than  65 
mUlion  tons.  Countries  which  formerly  relied 
on  Imports  for  their  steel  requirements  have 
tended  more  and  more  to  develop  their  own 
steel  Industries  and  to  protect  them  against 
imported  steel.  Home  markets  of  some  long- 
established  steel  pnxlucers  have  grown  less 
rapldlv  than  expected.  These  producers  have, 
therefore,  taken  increasingly  to  invading  the 
markets  of  other  producers — especlaUy  that 
of  the  United  States. 

Foreign  producers  are  assisted  in  these  ac- 
Uvltles  by  the  fact  that  their  hotirly  employ- 
ment costs  are  far  below  those  of  the  United 
States.  In  spite  of  the  higher  percentage  in- 
creases in  hourly  employment  costs  of  steel 
Industries  abroad,  hoiarly  cost  differences  are 
so  great  that  the  gaps  have  been  growing. 
As  an  example,  Japanese  hourly  employment 
costs,  which  in  1952  were  «1.97  below  those 
In  the  United  States,  by  1957  were  »2.68  be- 
low ours,  and  by  1966  $3.53  below  ours.  In 
the  modem  Japanese  and  European  steel 
plants,  labor  productivity  is  close  to  that  of 
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the  United  States.  As  a  result,  differences  In 
unit  labor  costs  are  now  on  the  order  of  $25 
per  ton  to  the  advanwge  of  Western  Europe 
and  840  per  ton  to  the  advantage  of  Japan. 
The  policies  of  their  governments  also  assist 
foreign  producers  In  their  efforts  to  Increase 
exports.  These  policies  endeavor  to  protect 
home  markets  against  Import?  and  to  en- 
courage exports  by  a  variety  of  devices,  both 
financial  and  otherwise. 

The  adverse  effects  of  these  conditions 
appear  m  a  number  of  ways.  Steel  Imports 
now  are  a  deficit  factor  In  our  balance  of 
trade  to  the  extent  of  close  to  $1  billion. 
They  have  reduced  employment  opportuni- 
ties In  the  American  steel  Industry  by  about 
80,000  Jobs.  And  they  have  contributed  to 
the  unfavorable  financial  condition  of  the 
Industry,  which  ranXs  near  the  bottom,  in 
terms  of  returns  on  Investment,  among  man- 
ufacturing Industries  In  the  United  States. 
A  continuation  of  recent  trends  will  mean 
that  these  conditions  will  get  substantially 
worse.  The  expansion  plans  of  foreign  pro- 
ducers Indicate  that  they  expect  to  Increase 
their  penetration  of  the  United  States  mar- 
ket The  Japanese.  In  fact,  are  projecting  a 
capacity  of  110  million  tons  of  raw  steel  by 
1975,  of  which  they  have  earmarked  only  70 
to  80  million  tons  for  domestic  use  Eco- 
nomic factors  both  here  and  abroad  suggest 
that  the  coet  advantages  now  enjoyed  by 
foreign  producers  will  not  diminish  signifi- 
cantly. Nor  Is  there  any  indication  that  other 
governments  will  relax  their  efforts  to  assist 
their  steel  Industries  at  home  and  to  promote 
exports. 

These  developments  were  entirely  unfore- 
seen In  the  early  poet  World  War  IT  period, 
when  the  United  States  was  forging  Its  pres- 
ent international  trade  policy.  In  fact,  the 
most  comprehensive  post-war  study  of  free 
world  resources  made  by  this  government — 
the  Report  of  the  President's  Materials 
Policy  Commission,  published  In  June  1952, 
entitled  "Resources  for  Freedom"  predicted 
that,  by  1975,  the  balance  of  the  free  world, 
far  from  being  a  major  exporter  of  steel  to 
the  United  States  would  require  ten  million 
tons  of  U.S.  exports  to  meet  their  own  needs. 
Among  other  things,  the  possibility  that 
Japan  would  soon  become  a  major  producer 
and  exporter  of  low  cost  steel  to  the  entire 
world  was  utterly  unforeseen. 

Serious  as  the  effects  of  a  continuing  rise 
In  Imports  would  be  to  the  American  In- 
dustry and  Its  employees,  the  most  dangerous 
consequences  would  be  to  the  national  se- 
curity. The  development  of  new  steels  and 
steelmaklng  processes  and  the  construction 
of  new  steelmaklng  facilities  are  expensive 
and  time  consuming.  Direct  defense  pur- 
chases of  steel  In  the  type  of  war  In  which 
we  are  engaged  In  Southeast  Asia  are  too 
large  In  variety  and  too  small  In  quantity  to 
support  these  activities.  Revitalizing  a  steel 
Industry  weakened  by  adverse  economic 
factors  Is  a  long,  tough  Job,  as  the  British 
and  Western  Europeans  are  discovering. 
Under  more  generalized  wartime  conditions. 
It  would  be  nearly  Impossible  to  accomplish. 
A  first-class  power  with  gobal  responslblltles 
cannot  afford  to  rely  for  any  Important 
part  of  Its  needs  on  overseas  sources  of  steel 
thousands  of  miles  away,  lying  In  the  shadow 
of  Communist  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  is  the  constant  danger  th.it  those 
sources  may  be  cut  off  at  a  critical  moment. 
But  perhaps  of  even  greater  Importance  Is 
the  certainty  that  growing  dependence  on 
Imported  steel  wUl  deprive  the  domestic  In- 
dustry of  the  resources  It  must  have  to  ex- 
pand continually  Its  technical  knowledge  and 
Implement  that  knowledge  with  the  pro- 
ductive capabilities  essential  to  our  national 
strengfth.  If  our  technology  does  not  con- 
tinue to  advance  in  the  future,  years  of  In- 
adequate development  which  would  result 
under  these  circumstances  could  not  be 
overcome  by  crash  programs,  no  matter  how 
much  money  would  be  devoted  to  them. 


The  importance  of  steel  to  national  se- 
curity cannot  be  measured  by  the  tons  used 
directly  In  military  equipment  and  construc- 
tion. Steel  shipments  for  these  uses  are  a 
minor  fraction  of  the  steel  produced  In  this 
or  any  other  advanced  economy.  The  kind  of 
military  establishment  required  by  oui  na- 
tional interest  can  be  supported  only  by  a 
healthy  and  growing  national  economy  with 
a  very  broad  Industrial  base.  Such  a  base  Is 
dependent  on  steel.  The  resources  devoted  by 
the  Russians  to  the  development  of  major 
steel  Industry  are  clear  evidence  that  our 
most  povverful  rival  understands  this  de- 
pendence. There  are  no  pr.ictlcal  substitutes 
available  for  the  steel  components  of  mili- 
tary hardware,  and  that  hardware  Is  pro- 
duced with  equipment  made  largely  of  steel 
and  transported  by  means  of  facilities  de- 
pendent on  steel. 

As  the  Report  of  the  President's  Materials 
Policy  Commission  stated: 

"The  Nation  must  maintain  a  strong  and 
expanding  economy  with  a  large  and  diversi- 
fied materials  base  that  can  be  tapped  for 
war  production,  with  special  attention  to 
providing  prime  essentials  such  as  steel,  elec- 
tricity, petroleum,  and  aluminum  whose  ex- 
pansion takes  considerable  time  and  whose 
production  sets  the  pace  not  only  for  eco- 
nomic growth,  but  also  for  production  In 
wartime." 

Let  me  turn  now  to  possible  remedies  for 
this  difficult  situation,  it  has  been  suggested 
by  some  that  the  problems  would  be  solved 
if  the  American  steel  Industry  were  to  in- 
crease Its  technological  advantage  over  the 
industries  of  other  countries.  This  Is  unreal- 
istic. Steel  technology  Is  International  and 
Improvements  In  processes  and  equipment, 
wherever  they  arise,  become  available  to  all 
Important  producers  throughout  the  world 
in  a  very  short  time.  Furthermore,  the  cost 
of  building  and  installing  new  facilities 
abroad  Is  far  below  the  cost  In  the  United 
States,  due  largely  to  differences  In  wages. 
Consequently,  ^t  least  In  the  short  run,  re- 
search and  development  activities  and  heavy 
capital  expenditures  In  the  United  States  will 
not  alone  guarantee  substantial  Improve- 
ment in  the  competitive  position  of  the  do- 
mestic steel  Industry.  Essential  as  Improve- 
ments In  products  and  processes  are  to  the 
future  of  this  nation's  steel  industry  and 
regardless  of  the  speed  with  which  they  are 
made,  they  will  not  solve  the  import  prob- 
lem quickly.  In  fact,  to  overcome  the  ad- 
vantage In  unit  labor  costs  now  enjoyed  by 
the  Japanese  without  reducing  hourly  em- 
ployment costs,  the  domestic  industry  would 
have  to  cut  its  labor  requirements  from  the 
present  13  manhours  per  ton  of  shipments 
to  an  incredible  4  manhours  per  ton.  This 
would  require  an  immediate  Increase  In  out- 
put per  manhour  of  225  T;.  The  technology 
now  available  or  In  process  of  development 
could  not  possibly  effect  such  an  improve- 
ment even  if  the  fantastic  sums  of  money 
required  to  apply  It  throughout  the  domestic 
Industry  were  suddenly  available. 

Because  of  this  large  labor  cost  advantage 
per  ton  of  output,  even  after  adjustment  for 
differences  in  productivity,  and  because  of 
the  support  and  protection  given  by  many 
foreign  governments  to  their  steel  Indus- 
tries,  the  Import  problem  cannot  practically 
be  met  in  the  short  run  by  producers  In  the 
United  States,  either  by  aligning  their  prices 
on  those  of  Imports  In  the  U.S.  market  or 
by  exporting  steel  at  prices  equal  to  or  be- 
low prevailing  world  prices. 

These  courses  of  action  would  lead  to  a 
rapid  deterioration  of  the  price  level  In  the 
United  States  acrose  the  entire  range  of 
products  and  in  all  regional  markets,  since 
imports  now  Include  all  the  products  used 
here  In  substantial  quantities  and  penetrate 
all  the  major  steel  consuming  regions.  Im- 
port prices  are  now  so  low  that  alignment  on 
them  by  the  domestic  Industry  on  a  broad 
scale  would  lead  to  serious  financial  distress. 


The  average  difference  between  domestic  and 
Imported  steel  prices  is  more  than  twice  the 
per  ton  Income  before  taxes  of  the  United 
States  producers. 

Present  Federal  Government  statutes  in- 
tended to  prevent  Imports  from  reaching  in- 
tolerable proportions  through  unfair  trade 
practices  are  ineffectual  under  existing  con- 
ditions of  world  steel  trade.  Many  of  the  laws 
apply  only  to  situations  which  can  be  shown 
to  have  arisen  because  of  tariff  concessions, 
but  the  rise  of  steel  Imports  does  not  result 
primarily  from  tariff  differences.  The  interna- 
tional antl-dumplng  code  agreed  on  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  Kennedy  Bound  would 
further  weaken  the  already  Inadequate  anti- 
dumping statute.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
likelihood  of  sufficient  help  from  existing 
laws. 

A  new  approach  Is  clearly  needed.  And  It 
Is  needed  promptly.  We  simply  must  provide 
conditions  of  trade  In  the  United  States 
which  will  enable  the  domestic  Industry  to 
continue  Its  expenditures  for  research,  de- 
velopment and  plant  improvement.  This  re- 
quires prompt  action  to  arrest  the  growing 
penetration  of  the  VS.  market  by  foreign 
steel  Imports. 

Those  charged  vidth  the  responsibility  for 
Investment  of  capital  on  behalf  of  steel 
company  Investors  must  conclude  whether 
future  Investment  in  steelmaklng  facilities 
In  this  country  is  an  avenue  in  which  the 
necessary  or  available  capital  can  success- 
fully earn  Its  keep,  or  whether  such  capital 
must  seek  Its  reward  In  other  ways  or  In 
other  places.  This  sense  of  direction  de- 
pends In  large  measure  on  national  policy 
determination  as  to  whether  this  country's 
economy  and  its  national  security  can  be 
successfully  safeguarded  by  fuller  reliance 
upon  an  expanding  quantity  on  steel  from 
foreign  sources. 

If  there  were  some  basis  for  believing 
that  under  these  circumstances  the  steel 
Imports  would  not  move  up  to  20  or  35% 
of  the  market,  or  even  higher — if  there  were 
some  basis  for  believing  that  under  these 
circumstances  the  steel  Industry  could  pos- 
sibly hope  to  continue  its  current  effort  to 
achieve  technological  advantage  (which  Is 
costing  it  about  $214  billion  per  year)  — 
If  there  were  basis  for  believing  that  even 
with  the  best  of  new  technologies  It  would 
be  possible  to  overcome  in  the  reasonably 
near  future  the  tremendous  disparity  in 
levels  of  employment  costs  which  the  United 
States  steel  Industry  suffers  in  comparison 
with  the  Europeans  and  particularly  with 
the  Japanese — if  there  were  sound  basis  for 
believing  that  current  laws  could  be  ap- 
plied or  enforced  so  as  to  be  of  material 
help  in  this  situation,  then  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  leaders  of  the  steel  industry 
of  .\merlca  would  not  be  before  you  today. 
They  have  been  supporters  of  free  trade  In 
the  past.  They  have  modified  the  view  only 
to  the  limited"  extent  they  believe  necessary 
to  assure  a  strong  and  technologically  up  to 
date  steel  industry  .-is  the  Indispensable  base 
for  the  nation's  economic  and  military 
strength. 

Senator  Hartke's  bill  is  a  moderate  and 
realistic  approach  to  the  problem  of  relief 
from  steadily  Increasing  Imports.  It  limits 
Imports  in  any  year  to  a  fixed  percentage  of 
recent  consumption.  Tliat  percentage  Is  the 
ratio  of  imports  to  dome!^tic  consumption 
during  the  base  period  1904-1966.  and  this 
comes  out  to  9.6  percent.  Recent  consump- 
tion is  the  average  consumption  of  steel  in 
the  United  States  during  the  three  years  pre- 
ceding each  quota  year.  Thus  recent  con- 
sumption will  move  up  or  down  with  the 
United  States  market,  giving  foreign  pro- 
ducers a  chance  to  compete  for  a  share  In 
our  growth.  Within  the  overall  quota  are 
further  limitations  by  product  and  by  coun- 
try of  origin  to  percentage  shares  of  total 
imports  achieved  during  the  base  period. 
Category  limitations  are  of  particular  Impor- 
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tance  to  companies  with  a  limited  product 

line. 

These  limitations  will  be  established  by 
agreements  negotiated  by  the  President  with 
supplying  nations.  Imports  Irom  any  nation 
which  does  not  enter  such  an  agreement  will 
be  restricted  to  a  percentage  of  recent  con- 
sumption equal  to  the  percentage  of  con- 
sumption supplied  by  that  nation  during  the 
longer  base  period  1959-1966. 

The  quota  program  will  be  administered 
bv  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  will  be 
empowered  to  remedy  any  local  injury  caused 
by  a  shift  In  geographic  import  patterns.  The 
Secretary  is  also  directed  to  review  the  pro- 
gram after  quotas  have  been  in  effect  for  five 
years,  and  recommend  to  Congress  the 
continuation,  modification  or  termination  of 
quota  relief. 

To  those  who  suggest  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  fear  becau.se  the  foreign  supply  is 
about  as  large  as  it  Is  going  to  get.  we  say 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be 
concerned  about  a  quota  based  upon  recent 
historv  of  Import  levels. 

To  those  who  would  say  that  a  quota  would 
destroy  the  incentive  of  the  steel  Industry  to 
modernize  itself,  may  we  point  out  that  not 
only  does  inter-industry  and  Intra-lndustry 
competition  already  provide  a  strong  incen- 
tive, but  there  will  also  be  a  strong  Incentive 
for  domestic  steelmakers  to  continue  improv- 
ing themselves  so  that  they  may  have  a  better 
chance  of  recapturing  some  of  the  substantial 
market  which  foreign  steelmakers  could  still 
enjoy  under  the  quota  bill  which  we  are 
supporting.  But  in  addition  a  quota  approach 
can  provide  a  foundation  market  which  can 
help  to  Justify  the  heavy  Investment  which 
is  required. 

To  those  who  would  say  we  haven't  been 
hurt  badly  enough  yet,  may  we  say  that  the 
time  for  the  patient  to  have  medical  atten- 
tion Is  not  after  the  point  of  no  return  has 
been  reached.  We  should  not  wait  until  the 
steel  Industry  has  been  severely  injured,  for 
when  this  occurs  it  will  then  be  late  In- 
deed to  consider  a  rebuilding.  Vast  rebuilding 
would  be  slow  and  costly,  and  meanwhile  not 
only  would  much  have  been  lost  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  steel  Industry  and  its  em- 
ployees, but  much  risk  would  have  arisen 
both  to  the  national  economy  and  national 
security. 

To  those  who  would  say  that  notwith- 
standing all  of  this,  we  must  try  to  retain 
free  trade  concepts  Inviolate,  we  say  show  us 
any  significant  steel  nation  in  the  world 
which  either  opens  its  own  market  freely  to 
competitors  of  other  nations  or  does  not 
materially  infringe  free  trade  concepts  by  the 
assistsJice  which  it  gives  its  own  steelmakers 
in  order  to  help  them  sell  abroad. 

Gentlemen,  enlightened  national  Interest 
demands  that  this  nation  limit  steel  Imports 
now.  We  believe  the  best  method  Is  the  quota 
approach  embodied  In  Senate  Bill  No.  2537 
Introduced  by  Senator  Hartke. 


THE  AMERICAN  ECONOMY 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempyore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requeart  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  members  of 
the  minority  party  seem  these  days  to 
be  vying  \^-ith  each  other  to  find  the  most 
words  to  describe  how  badly  off  Ameri- 
ca's enocomy  is,  how  they  would  remedy 
this  awful  situation. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  look  at  the  econ- 
omy in  the  years  siiice  the  1960  election 
which  returned  a  Democrat  to  the  White 
House.  I  want  to  see.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 


how  badly  off  the  country  Is.  I  want  to 
know  what  the  Republicans  would 
change  if  they  came  into  power.  I  want 
to  know  where  we  would  go  from,  and 
where  we  would  go  to,  in  that  unlikely 
event. 

Just  yesterday,  as  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  documented  clearly,  this 
countrj'  passed  a  milestone  in  economics. 
On  November  1,  1967,  the  United  States 
passed  its  80th  month  of  sustained  eco- 
nomic growth,  the  longest  such  period 
in  history,  unequaled  even  In  the  unnat- 
ural boom  of  the  World  War  II  years. 
Can  anyone  possibly  believe  that  it  was 
mere  coincidence  that  this  tremendous 
economic  feat  began  2  months  after 
President  Kennedy  took  office?  And  can 
anyone  find  simple  coincidence  in  the 
predictions  by  responsible  economists 
that  tills  growth  will  last  through  1968. 
the  year  the  Republicans  would  like  to 
take  over? 

Ridiculous.  It  has  been  done  on  pur- 
pose— by  Democrats. 

Let  us  look  at  the  trend  which  the  Re- 
publicans find  unhealthy,  and  which  they 
would  reverse. 

In  these  almost  7  years  of  Democratic 
policies,  the  gross  national  product — the 
sum  of  g:oods  produced — has  grown  from 
$488  billion  to  $783  billion  and  is  expected 
to  reach  $835  billion  next  year.  Hourly 
earnings  in  manufacturing  have  risen 
from  $2.26  to  $2.85,  a  substantially 
greater  rate  than  the  price  increase.  Cor- 
porate profits  have  climbed  from  $50  to 
$78  billion.  The  stock  market  averages 
have  gone  up  by  50  percent. 

There  have  been  a  couple  of  slowdowns 
but  not  a  single  recession  in  all  these 
years.  But  we  all  remember,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  recessions  of  the  last  Republican  ad- 
ministration. There  have  been  problems, 
particularly  In  the  recent  period  of  tight 
money,  but  these  have  not  caused  re- 
cessions; indeed,  the  expansion  has  gone 
on  steadily. 

What  caused  this  remarkable  per- 
formance? The  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor article  credits  it  clearly  to  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson policies  to  foster  a  steady 
rate  of  growth  through  expansionary 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies.  Signs  of 
downturn  in  the  economy  have  been 
counteracted  with  infusions  of  Federal 
spending  or  loosening  of  the  money  sup- 
ply. The  1964  tax  cut,  as  a  prime  example, 
was  enacted  in  the  face  of  a  budget  defi- 
cit; this  bold  step  was  completely  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  people  who  sub- 
scribe to  the  stodgy  Republican  brand 
of  economics— but  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  the  tax  cut  helped  keep  the  economy 
expanding. 

There  can  be  too  much  of  anything, 
of  course.  The  expansion  may  be  gather- 
ing too  much  momentum  and  need  slow- 
ing down,  in  the  opinion  of  many  eco- 
nomic experts.  Some  of  them  expect  price 
indexes  to  increase  6  percent  by  about 
this  time  next  year,  if  we  do  not  have 
a  tax  Increase  to  hold  things  down.  In 
this  context,  a  tax  increase  makes  a  great 
deal  of  sense,  particularly-  if  accompanied 
by  tax  reform  to  close  loopholes. 

The  record  of  these  Democratic  years, 
Mr.  Speaker,  has  been  nothing  short 
of  glorious.  To  the  average  citizen,  con- 
cerned not  with  economic  theories  but 
his  own  personal  situation.  It  must  be 


almost  incredible.  Last  week's  Labor  De- 
partment report  illustrates  the  point 
dramatically:  A  typical  "modest  but  ade- 
quate" budget  for  a  famUy  ol  four  haa 
moved  from  $6,100  to  1959  to  $9,191  In 
1967.  This  Is  a  39-percent  Increase;  15 
percent  of  It  la  price  Inflation,  but  a 
whopping  24  percent  is  a  real  rise  in  the 
standard  of  living. 

Is  that  unhealthy?  Is  that  evil?  Well, 
that  Is  what  the  Republicans  would 
change,  Mr.  Speaker.  That  Is  the  trend 
they  would  reverse. 

We  have  never  had  It  so  good,  Mr. 
Speaker.  But  we  could  have  It  bad  again, 
as  we  have  had  it  under  previous  Re- 
publican administrations.  We  could  have 
it  very  bad. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  small  part 
of  this  Democratic  advance.  And  I  am 
sure  the  great  majority  of  Americans  will 
understand,  come  next  November,  that 
what  this  coimtry  does  not  need  is  an- 
other depression  which  would  certainly 
follow  if  Democrats  are  not  retained  in 
office  to  continue  the  policies  that  have 
been  so  phenomenally"  successful. 


POLITICAL  FUND  DRIVE   BY   MEAT 
OFFICIAL 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  a  newspaper 
article. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  time  to  praise  some  Members  of 
this  Congress  for  their  handling  of  a 
touchy  situation  Involving  a  campaign 
kitty  being  raised  by  a  pn-lvate  industry 
group.  There  have  been  news  articles  in 
some  of  the  newspapers  concerning  a 
fund  that  some  representatives  of  tlie 
uninspected  meatpackers  were  raising  to 
make  contributions  to  certain  congres- 
sional campaigns.  I  have  also  received 
several  inquiries  concerning  the  facts 
and  I  think  it  is  better  that  the  full  story 
be  known  than  not  and  also  I  want  it 
known  that  the  chairman  of  the  Agrl- 
cuiture  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  LMr.  PoageJ.  moved  very  quickly 
to  show  his  disapproval  of  such  a  prac- 
tice. 

Traditionally,  the  meat  Industry  has 
spent  large  sums  of  money  contributing 
to  State  secretaries  of  agriculture  or 
those  who  head  State  inspection  systems. 
Apparently  they  had  figured  it  would  not 
do  much  good  to  tr>'  to  influence  the  Fed- 
eral system  but  money  spent  in  the 
States  might  help  them  keep  State  meat 
inspection  laws  and  enforcement  weaker 
and  get  them  some  other  favors,  but  I 
believe  they  have  spent  a  relatively  small 
sum  on  congressional  campaigns.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  Congress  is  subjected 
to  the  kind  of  pressures  that  involve 
financial  contributions  and  I  want  to 
give  full  credit  to  Chairman  Poage,  Mr. 
PuRCELL.  Mr  Beichfr.  and  Mrs.  Mat  for 
moving  quicklj-  to  show  disapproval  to 
the  representatives  of  the  uninspected 
meatpacker  ti-ying  to  use  a  slush  fund  to 
either  directly  or  indirectly  sway  votes 
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on  legislation  that  was  on  the  floor  last 
Tuesday. 

I  knew  about  the  campaign  to  raise 
money  but  did  not  mention  it  in  any  way 
until  today  and  after  it  was  in  the  news- 
papers because  I  thought  Chairman 
PoAGE  had  completely  on  his  own  initia- 
tive done  everything  possible  to  correct 
the  situation.  At  this  time.  I  think  it  is 
better  that  the  whole  story  be  known 
than  just  part  of  the  story  and  just  by 
the  inquiries  I  have  had  this  morning,  I 
think  it  would  be  better  that  a  news- 
paper article  carrying  the  complete  story 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  for  it  shows 
that  the  responsible  Members  of  Con- 
gress should  be  commended  rather  than 
criticized  for  the  way  they  handled  the 
situation. 

The  new-spaper  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)   Register. 

Nov.  2,  1967] 

Reveal  PotmcAL  Fund  Drive  by   Meat  Of- 

nciAL — SOTJGHT  Gtns  A3  Congress  Stttdied 

Bill — Timing  Is  Shocking  to  Lawmaker 
(By  Nick  Kotz) 

Washington.  DC— The  president  of  a 
m.ijor  meat  packing  association  opposed  to  a 
strong  meat  Inspection  law  asked  meat  pack- 
ing firms  to  contribute  campaign  funds  to 
■friendly"  congressmen  at  the  same  time 
Congress  Is  considering  the  meat  Inspection 
bin. 

The  cajupalgn  fund-raising  drive  waa 
called  off  at  the  demand  of  conservative  con- 
gressmen who  share  the  meat  industry's 
position  on  the  legislation,  but  fe.ired  ex- 
posure of  the  fund  drive  would  embarr.iss 
them  and  the  meat  Industry,  and  lead  to  de- 
feat of  the  Industry  supported  bill. 

HOUSE     action 

The  House  Tuesday  adopted  a  meat  In- 
spection bill  designed  to  eliminate  bad  con- 
ditions by  offering  federal  aid  to  states  will- 
ing to  improve  their  Inspection  systems.  The 
House  defeated.  140-98,  the  Smlth-Foley  bill, 
which  would  have  expanded  federal  inspec- 
tion to  6.000  plants  now  exempt  because  they 
do  not  sell  across  state  lines. 

The  meat  Industry  and  congressmen  who 
halted  the  fund  campaign  support  the  bill 
approved  by  the  House  and  strongly  opposed 
the  tougher  bill  proposed  by  Representatives 
Neal  Smith  iDem..  la  i  and  Thomas  Foley 
(Dem  .  Wash.). 

The  fun:l  solicitation  letter  w..s  sent  .Sept. 
28  to  an  undetermined  number  of  3rm.=  by 
L.  Blaine  Lilijenquist,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Western  States  Meat  Packers 
Association.  Inc..  which  represents  about  600 
meat  packing  firms  In  Western  states. 

LlUJenqulst.  writing  on  personal  station- 
ery, asked  for  contributions  "ranging  from 
$25  up  to  a  maximum  of  $99  "  He  said  the 
funds  should  be  sent  on  personal  checks 
made  out  to  the  order  of  "L.  B.  Lilijenquist, 
trustee,  congressional  campaign  fund." 

Lilijenquist  stated  the  funds  would  be  dis- 
tributed in  amounts  ranging  from  $50  to  $300 
to  the  campaign  funds  of  congressmen  and 
senators. 

ELECTION     FUND 

He  said  the  funds  would  be  used  to  help 
elect  or  re-elect  congressmen  of  both  political 
parties  "who  are  conscientiously  working  to 
accomplish  the  following  goals." 

The  goals  he  listed  were:  "To  preserve  our 
free  enterprise  system  ...  to  maintain  a 
balanced  budget  and  to  reduce  the  burden  of 
federal  taxes  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  to  en- 
courage a  political  climate  wherein  business 
enterprises  will  continue  to  grow  and 
prosper." 

When  W.  R.  (Bob)  Poage  (Dem,  Tex.), 
chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, learned  of  the  letter  he  fired  off  angry 
letters  not  only  to  LlUJenqulst,  but  also  to 


leaders  of  the  other  two  major  trade  asso- 
ciations— the  American  Meat  Institute 
(A.M.I.)  and  National  Independent  Meat 
Packers  Association  (N.I.M.P.A.) . 

Poage  left  no  doubt  that  he  believed  the 
fund  raising  letter  would  be  construed  as  be- 
ing connected  with  the  controversial  meat 
Inspection  legislation. 

Poage,  In  a  letter  to  LlUJenqulst,  to  A.M.I. 
President  Herrell  Degrafl',  and  to  others,  on 
Oct.  6,  said: 

"To  say  that  I  was  shocked  by  the  contents 
of  this  letter  at  this  time  is  Indeed  an  under- 
statement. Without  raising  any  question  of 
the  propriety  of  any  association  to  engage  in 
legitimate  political  activities,  I  must  point 
out  that  wide  circulation  of  such  a  letter,  no 
matter  how  well-meant,  obviously  endangers 
the  standing  of  the  whole  meat  industry. 

DEEPLY     EMBARRASSING 

"Ftirthermore.  I  am  sure  you  can  see  that 
no  matter  how  innocent  this  solicitation  may 
have  been  intended.  It  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  disassociate  it  from  the  pending  meat 
Inspection  legislation.  It  could  prove  to  be 
deeply  embarrassing  to  all  members  of  Con- 
gress who  are  trying  to  deal  honestly  and  ob- 
jectively with  the  problems  of  the  meat  in- 
dustry before  Congress." 

Poage  wrote  that  he  had  conferred  about 
the  letter  with  three  other  members  of  Con- 
gress. Each  was  a  key  supporter  of  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House  and  supported  by  the 
meat  industry,  and  opposed  the  Smlth-Foley 
plan. 

Those  with  whom  Poage  said  he  conferred 
are  Representatives  Graham  Purcell  (Dem.. 
Tex.),  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
considered  the  meat  inspection  bill;  Page 
Belcher,  (Rep.,  Okla.),  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Agriculture  Committee;  and  Catherine 
May  (Rep.,  Wash.),  ranking  Republican  on 
the  subcommittee. 

Poage  wrote  that  the  three  congressmen 
agreed  with  him  "that  this  project  (fund 
raising)  should  be  abandoned  immediately." 

Poage  said  he  had  demanded  that  LlUJen- 
qulst rescind  his  letter  and  refund  any 
contributions,  and  added  that  he  would  In- 
sist no  action  be  taken  on  the  bill  until  LlU- 
Jenqulst replied. 

OTHER    ASSOCIATIONS 

"I  can  only  hope  that  this  project  has  not 
gone  so  far  as  to  bring  possible  discussion 
of  the  subject  to  your  embarrassment  and  to 
the  embarrassment  of  members  of  Congress." 

He  also  asked  the  other  two  associations 
to  send  him  a  letter  categorically  repudi- 
ating the  fund-raising  campaign. 

In  another  letter  to  LlUJenqulst.  Poage 
strongly  indicated  that  one  of  his  principal 
concerns  was  that  the  fund-raising  letter 
would  be  used  to  defeat  the  meat-Industry 
bill,  and  to  aid  the  Smlth-Foley  bill. 

Wrote  Poage:  "I  think  that  when  you  have 
considered  it.  you  will  recognize  how  this 
action  could  be  misinterpreted  in  the  hands 
of  any  self-appointed  critic." 

Poage  wrote  that  he  didn't  want  to  tell 
any  group  how  to  run  Its  business  or  politics 
but  added  that  when  matters  concern  the 
Agriculture  Committee: 

"We  feel  that  we  would  like  to  be  like 
Caesar's  wife  and  we  know  of  no  way  In 
which  needed  and  desirable  legislation  can 
be  passed  as  long  as  Its  passage  would  give 
those  who  wanted  to  discredit  the  committee 
the  opportunity  to  allege  that  funds  were 
being  collected  to  buy  votes  of  the  committee 
at  the  very  time  a  highly  controversial  bill 
Is  before  us.  The  bill,  of  course,  affects  your 
Interest  and  the  Interest  of  every  meat 
packer  In  the  United  States." 

OPPOSED    ANT    BILL 

Originally,  the  three  major  meat  packing 
associations  were  opposed  to  adoption  of  any 
meat  Inspection  bill.  However,  the  meat  in- 
dustry changed  Its  attitude  after  The  Regis- 
ter, followed  by  other  newspapers  and  Ralph 
Nader,  published  Agriculture  Department  re- 


ports showing  unsanitary  conditions  In  hun- 
dreds of  non-federally  inspected  plants. 
Then,  Purcell  and  others  convinced  the  In- 
dustry to  support  the  Agriculture  Committee 
bill  or  face  enactment  of  the  Smlth-Foley 
bill. 

LlUJenqulst  replied  to  Poage  on  Oct.  11,  He 
agreed  to  stop  the  solicitation  and  return  any 
funds  so  far  collected  in  order  to  avoid  'any 
misinterpretation  of  our  objectives." 

LlUJenqulst  wrote  that  he  was  acting  as 
an  individual,  that  the  funds  were  to  be  used 
in  the  1968  campaign,  and  added: 

"There  was  not  any  thought  of  relating 
the  funds  In  any  way  to  the  meat  Inspection 
legislation,  and  no  effort  has  ever  been  made, 
or  would  ever  be  made,  to  influence  a  vote  on 
any  measure  before  the  Congress.  We  were 
raising  funds  at  this  time  only  because  our 
1964  fund  was  depleted." 

RAISED    $500 

He  said  less  than  $500  had  been  raised 
this  year,  and  about  $1,800  was  collected  in 
1964  "from  Individuals  contributing  small 
amounts." 

LlUJenqulst  stated  that  the  congressional 
campaign  fund,  of  which  he  Is  trustee,  came 
Into  existence  In  1964. 

Added  LlUjenqiast:  "The  funds  have  been 
used  to  help  elect  a  few  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  who  are  striving  to  balance 
the  budget,  stop  Inflation,  and  serve  the 
best  Interests  of  our  nation." 

LlUJenqulst  wrote  that  labor  unions  "have 
been  the  most  active  In  this  activity  (fund 
raising)"  and  said  "It  is  Just  as  Important 
that  businessmen  become  equally  concerned 
about  the  way  our  country  Is  governed." 

In  his  original  letter  soliciting  contribu- 
tions. LlUJenqulst  wrote  that  he  would  report 
annually  to  a  three-man  committee.  The 
committee  members,  all  executives  of  meat 
packing  firms,  were  listed  as: 

Douglas  N.  Allan,  James  Allan  &  Sons,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  Paul  Blackman.  Acme  Meat 
Co.,  Inc..  Los  Angeles,  Calif.:  and  Wade 
Parker,  Pacific  Meat  Co.,  Inc.,  Portland.  Ore. 

TOLD    HOW 

Also  In  the  original  letter,  LlUJenqulst  gave 
detailed  instructions  how  various  types  of 
firms  should  legally  make  their  contribu- 
tions. 

For  example,  he  wrote :  "If  your  company  is 
lncorp>orated,  you  can  make  personal  con- 
tributions to  a  political  campaign  fund  even 
though  the  company  In  which  you  are  an 
officer  and  stockholder  has  contracts  with 
one  or  more  agencies  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

"If  your  company  Is  unincorporated,  you 
should  contribute  to  the  fund  only  if  your 
firm  Is  neither  negotiating  nor  performing  a 
contract  with  any  agency  of  the  federal 
government  at  the  time  of  your  contribu- 
tion." 

Three  officials  of  the  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute responded  to  Poage  that  their  associa- 
tion was  In  no  waj  Involved  with  the  fund- 
raising  campaign.  They  agreed  with  Poage 
that  the  fund-raising  letter  was  highly  Im- 
proper. 

The  A.M.I,  officials,  who  share  Poage'a  view 
In  support  of  the  committee  bUl  and  In 
opposition  to  the  Smlth-Foley  plan,  strongly 
expressed  concern  that  the  letter  could 
endanger  the  bill  they  favor. 

"STTTPID    ACnvITT" 

A.M.I.  Vice-President  Aleo  Davles,  the 
organization's  Washington  lobbyist,  wrote 
to  Poage  and  described  the  fund-raising 
letter  as  a  "most  unfortunate,  111-tlmed  and 
utterly  stupid  activity  Initiated  by  an  official 
of  a  regional  trade  association  In  the  meat 
packing  Industry." 

Davles  said  further:  "In  the  33  years  I 
have  been  In  and  around  Washington,  In- 
cluding my  27  years  with  the  AJ^.I.,  I  liave 
seldom  been  more  amazed  and  shocked  as  I 
have  by  this  matter. 

"I  can  only  hope  with  you  that  It  will  In 
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the  short  run  not  endanger  the  passage  of 
needed  and  meaningful  amendments  to  the 
meat  inspection  act  that  you  and  your  com- 
mittee have  recommended  to  the  Congress. 

"Those  changes  included  In  the  Purcell 
(committee)  bill  are  endorsed  by  both  the 
American  Meat  Institute  and  other  livestock 
and  meat  organizations." 

A.M.I  President  Degraff  Indicated  In  his 
Oct.  9  letter  to  Poage  that  Poage  was  holding 
up  action  on  the  bill  becaxise  of  the  fund- 
raising  letter. 

ACTION    DELAYED 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  the  House 
Rules  Committee  declined  to  act  on  the  blU 
when  most  congressmen  thought  It  would. 
It  has  been  reported  that  Poage,  for  unex- 
plained reasons,  had  asked  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  delay  action  on  the  bill. 

Wrote  Degraff:  "We  In  AMI.  are  dis- 
tressed that  the  good  work  done  thus  far 
by  the  committee  on  agriculture  should  be 
placed  In  Jeopardy  by  the  thoughtless  action 
of  one  person. 

"Nevertheless,  we  feel  that  your  decision 
temporarily  to  postpone  action  Is  a  wise  one 
Inasmuch  as  revision  of  the  federal  meat 
Inspection  act  Is  much  too  Important  to  be 
decided  in  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and 
recrimination. 

■As  you  know,  the  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute has  endorsed  H.R.  12144.  the  Ptirceil 
bill,  which  has  been  favorably  reported  out 
of  the  committee.  We  believe  it  Is  a  good  bill 
and  one  that  will  contribute  to  the  abiUty 
of  the  meat  Industry  to  serve  the  public 
more  effectively. 

■We  trust  that  developments  described  In 
your  letter  will  not  unduly  hamper  Its  con- 
sideration, but  we  would  certainly  defer  to 
your  Judgment  and  would  not  wish  to  press 
for  congressional  action  at  a  time  when  there 
might  be  an  opportunity  to  misjudge  the 
attitude  of  the  meat  industry  generally." 

GRAVE    MISTAKE 

Degraff  said  the  fund  campaign  "was  a 
grave  mistake,"  even  though  It  might  have 
been  done  with  no  Improper  motive. 

"Under  the  circumstances,"  said  Degraff. 
"and  considering  the  position  of  the  Individ- 
ual I  Lilijenquist].  one  could  scarcely  avoid 
the  inference  that  at  least  some  segment  of 
the  meat  Indtistry  was  Involved  and  that  In- 
fluence on  pending  legislation  might  be  one 
of  the  prime  objectives." 

B.  F.  Gray,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
AMI.,  sent  a  telegram  to  Poage  repudiating 
the  funds  letter  and  assuring  him  that  A.M.I. 
was  not  and  would  not  be  Involved  In  such 
an  endeavor  since  It  is  completely  non-politi- 
cal and  non-partisan  in  its  activities. 

A  Senate  AgrlcuUure  subcommittee  Is 
scheduled  to  hold  hearings  soon  on  the  meat 
Inspection  Issue. 

.'According  to  Informed  Eources,  some  per- 
sons In  the  administration  and  the  meat  in- 
dustry briefly  considered  taking  the  House- 
p.«sed  bill  "directly  to  the  Senate  floor 
Wednesday  in  hopes  of  getting  the  bUl  ap- 
proved quickly. 

Such  a  measure  would  have  headed  off  an 
opportunity  for  supporters  of  a  stronger  bill 
to  build  their  case  for  full  hearings. 

Senator  Walter  Mondale  (Dem.,  Minn.) 
will  spearhead  a  drive  in  the  Senate  for  ap- 
proval of  a  stronger  bill.  Mondale  has  pro- 
posed legislation  that  would  bring  all  meat 
packers  under  federal  Inspection,  but  permit 
individual  states  to  continue  Inspection  of 
Intrastate  plants  if  the  states  come  up  to 
federal  standards. 

Mondale  said  Wednesday  of  the  House- 
pas.?ed  bUl:  "It  simply  does  not  do  the  Job 
of  providing  the  American  p)€ople  adequate 
protection  against  the  sale  of  diseased  or 
contaminated  meat  or  meat  products. 

"The  consumer  has  a  right  to  be  protected 
against  bad  meat  and  the  House-passed  bill 
does  not  provide  such  protection." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  SMTTH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
a  list  of  Members  of  Congress  supposed 
to  be  beneficiaries  of  the  slush  fund? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  list.  The  slush  fimd 
was  being  created  to  be  used  as  they 
pleased,  apparently. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  not 
saying  that  Members  of  Congress 
actually  received  anything  from  this 
slush  fund? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  No.  I  am  saying 
that  Members  of  Congress  responsible 
moved  very  quickly  to  make  sure  such 
a  fund  was  not  used  to  in  any  way 
affect  the  legislation.  I  do  not  want  any 
innuendo  left  that  anything  else  was 
the  case.  That  is  why  I  took  this  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
gentleman  explain  it  that  way,  because 
if  there  is  such  a  list  I  certainly  would 
like  to  see  it. 


POVERTY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  £ind  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  continue  my  discussion  on  the 
poverty  program  as  reported  in  our  Na- 
tion's press  over  the  past  2y2  years. 

In  Denver,  some  members  of  the  local 
board  overseeing  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram there,  appear  to  be  organizing  a 
campaign  against  the  inciunbent  mayor. 
OEO  officials  have  informed  the  board 
that  some  modifications  wall  have  to  be 
made  if  it  is  to  continue  receiving  Fed- 
eral money,  the  March  14,  1966.  Kansas 
City  Star  reported. 

In  August  1966,  the  New  York  Times 
reported  that  the  head  of  the  Small 
Business  Development  Center,  a  private 
antipoverty  program  that  helps  small 
businessmen  in  poor  communities  to  get 
loans,  has  said  his  organization  will  de- 
cline to  join  the  city's  new  human  re- 
sources administration. 

The  statement  was  made  by  Sidney 
Shiff,  who  complained  that  the  amal- 
gamation of  New  York  programs  to  aid 
the  poor,  under  Mitchell  Svlrldoff,  is  too 
social-work-orlented.  Mr.  Shlflf  said  his 
organization  must  remain  independent 
to  carrj-  out  a  series  of  highly  creative 
programs  aimed  at  building  business  po- 
tential in  slum  areas. 

Governmental  structures  are  too  strait 
laced — 

Mr.  Shiff  said— 
The  niche  the  city  would  put  us  In  Is  too 

small  and  too  limited  and  the  emphasis  stUl 
Is  on  social  welfare.  We  would  be  letting 
down  too  many  people  looking  to  us  for 
help. 

Figures  show  New  Jersey  to  be  ninth 
In  receipt  of  poverty  funds  and  23d  In 
the  number  of  poor  in  the  State.  Accord- 
ing to  an  article  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  the  Federal  Government  threat- 
ened to  cut  off  aid  to  Newark's  contro- 


versial antipoverty  agency  unless  It  over- 
hauled its  operations  within  30  days. 

The  Federal  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity— OEO — ordered  the  United 
Community  Corp — UCC — to  reorganize 
its  financial  records,  improve  its  admin- 
istration, and  establish  closer  ties  to  the 
city  administration, 

A  letter  cited  "ineffective  performance 
of  the  administrative  staff"  and  charged 
there  are  "very  serious  deficiencies"  in 
the  agency's  keeping  of  financial  records. 

PEBFOBMANCE    CKITICIZED 

It  Is  apparent  from  every  Investigation  and 
from  evaluation  of  the  UCC  that  the  cen- 
tral problem  has  been  the  Ineffectl've  per- 
formance of  the  administrative  staff — 

Mr.  Berry  wrote — 

What  Is  crlticaUy  needed  Is  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  executive  director  willing  and 
able  to  undertake  a  major  reorganization  of 
the  staff — including  hiring  and  firing  when 
necessary. 

Since  it  was  established  3  years  ago. 
the  UCC  had  brought  in  more  than  $11 
million  to  the  city  in  antipoverty  funds. 

The  'Washington  Post  reports  that  the 
Johnson  administration  moved  to  take 
some  of  the  freewheeling  political  inde- 
pendence out  of  local  antipoverty 
agencies. 

In  effect,  Mr.  Johnson  told  the  local 
antipoverty  warriors:  Stick  to  the  self- 
nelp  and  community  improvement  jobs 
assigned  you  and  leave  politics  to  the 
politicians.  He  said: 

To  be  effective  it  is  essential  that  they 
(local  agencies)  be  nonpartisan  and  totally 
disengaged  from  any  partisan  political  ac- 
tivity. 

Mr.  Johnson  conceded  that  in  the  anti- 
poverty  program's  early  days  "some  con- 
fusion and  mistakes"  were  inevitable. 

A  1966  New  York  Times  report  states 
it  began  with  a  speech  that  excited  the 
interest  of  two  young  members  of  Sen- 
ator Robert  F.  Kennedy's  staff.  It  ended 
6  hectic  months  later  with  a  parade  that 
cost  some  $40,000  to  stage. 

In  between,  some  $3.5  million  was 
spent.  A  series  of  investigations  is  under- 
way to  determine  just  how. 

This  was  Project  Uplift,  the  hastily 
conceived  program  to  keep  Harlem 
"cool"  during  the  summer  of  1965.  It  was 
superimposed  on  an  antipoverty  agency 
whose  affairs  were  alreadj'  badly  tangled. 

This  added  pressure  of  the  summer 
program  helped  produce  massive  fiscal 
disarray  and  assorted  allegations  of  mis- 
conduct about  the  antipoverty  agency, 
Haryou-Act 

As  the  agency,  Haryou-Act,  begins  its 
second  summer,  this  time  under  the 
careful  scrutiny  of  city  officials,  the  story 
of  that  chaotic  summer  of  1965  has  be- 
tun  to  emerge  through  a  series  of  in- 
vestigations within  Haryou-Act  itself 
and  through  interviews  with  antipoverty 
officials. 

Even  officers  of  the  agency  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  piece  together  the  whole 
story  of  the  administrative  collapse. 

A    SPtTRIOtJS    iCanSTKR 

But.  among  other  things  that  hap- 
pened, it  appears  that — 

A  spurious  minister  collected  Haryou- 
Act  money  at  an  Amsterdam  Avenue 
shop  listed  as  his  "church." 

The  controversial  Black  Arts  Theater 
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of  playwright  LeRoi  Jones  spent  thou- 
sands of  Project  Uplift  dollars  under  the 
guise  of  operating  day  camps. 

Maurauding  youths,  seeking  delayed 
paychecks,  crashed  at  one  point  into  an 
office  in  Haryou-Act  headquarters  in  the 
Theresa  Hotel  and  threatened  an  official 
with  a  gun. 

Amid  the  turmoil,  the  agency  s  fiscal 
records  fell  behind  and  finally  became 
hopelessly  jumbled.  City  officials  say  the 
agency  failed  to  pay  some  $290,000  In 
Federal  taxes— withheld  from  employees' 
pay.  They  think  the  total  shortage  in  the 
agency's  books  might  reach  $1  million. 

District  Attorney  Frank  S.  Hogan's  of- 
fice is  investigating  Haryou-Act.  The  ac- 
counting firm  of  Palmer  &  Walsh,  6  East 
45th  Street,  is  sorting  through  the  jum- 
bled records  to  reconstruct  for  city  and 
Federal  officials  just  what  did  happen. 
Its  report  Is  expected  in  mid-June. 

STRICT    CONTROtS   DUE 

And  Haryou-Act,  with  some  of  its  per- 
sonnel reshuffled,  its  regular  funds  doled 
out  by  the  city  on  a  month-by-month 
basis,  the  scope  of  its  activities  limited, 
will  be  put  under  strict  city  controls  that 
officials  hope  will  avoid  the  chaos  of  last 
summer.  This  summer's  program  is 
budgeted  at  a  bit  less  than  $1  million. 

Since  the  agency's  activation  in  the 
autumn  of  1964,  Haryou-Act.  under  Its 
mercurial,  pipe-smoking  director,  Living- 
ston L.  Wingate.  has  never  been  con- 
sidered to  be  anything  approaching  a 
model  of  adniinistrative  tidiness. 

The  Pierce  committee  said  that  a  con- 
sultant on  an  Urban  Leaeue  tree-plant- 
ing program  that  was  part  of  Uplift  also 
got  a  $175-a-week  Harv-ou-Act  salary  and 
also  rented  automobiles  to  the  summer 
program. 

It  said  that  the  Black  Arts  Theater 
somehow — apparently  no  one  is  sure  just 
how— became  part  of  the  program  with- 
out Federal  or  Haryou-Act  authorization 
and  "was  made  to  appear  to  be  operat- 
ing as  day  camps."  The  committee  said 
Black  Arts  spent  some  $115,000.  Mr.  Win- 
gate,  in  a  series  of  memos  reconstructing 
Uplift  expenditures,  put  the  Black  Arts 
outlay  at  $95,150  or  so. 

No  two  persons — 

Said  the  Pierce  report — 
related  the  same  story  or  sequence  of  events 
surrounding  the  operation  and  involvement 
of  Black  Arts  In  the  summer  progam. 

There  were,  too — 

The  committee  said — 

a  few  Instances  where  .  certain  people 
posed  as  ••ministers"  with  "churches"  or  'd.-jy 
care  centers"  and  received  funds  from  Har- 
you-Act. One  "church"  turned  out  to  be  a 
printing  shop  .  .  .  and  we  found  a  "day  care 
center"  which  was  no  more  than  an  empty 
lot. 

MTSTTKIOUS     RENTALS 

City  officials  said  that  Haryou-Act 
rented  several  pieces  of  property  which  it 
was  unable  to  use  then  or  since.  No  one 
seems  to  know  why. 

Youngsters  in  the  separately  admin- 
istered crash  program  were  collecting  sal- 
aries of  $80  or  more  a  week,  the  Pierce 
report  said,  compared  with  $30  paid  those 
In  regular  Haryou-Act  projects.  Some  of 
the  summer  employees,  the  report  said, 
would  torment  their  former  associates 
by  bragging  of  their  high  salaries." 


Mr.  Young  feels  that  Project  Uplift 
"not  only  made  a  significant  contribution 
to  order  in  Harlem,  but  It  proved  that 
Negro  youth  would  rather  work  than 
bum." 

It  cost  $3-mlllion  or  so — 

He  said. 

And  what  was  the  damage  out  In  Los  An- 
geie.s?  Something  like  «40-mllllon?  That's  a 
pretty  good  contrast. 

A  City  antlpoverty  official  disagreed. 
They  gave  money  to  a  bunch  of  kids — 

He  said — 

and  so  the  kids  didn't  make   any  trouble. 
Well,  that  ain't  what  antlpoverty  U  all  about. 

The  Reverend  Eugene  Callender,  the 
board  chairman  of  Haryou-Act,  said  that 
he  would  ask  for  reinstatement  of  L.  L. 
Wingate.  a  top  officer  of  Haryou-Act,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Times  report. 

This  Is  a  very  fine  report — 

Mr.  Callender  said. 
The  Board  of  Directors  h«a  commended  hlni 
for  this  report  .  .  . 

The  audit  will  show  there  has  been 
no  misappropriation  of  funds,  Mr.  Cal- 
lender declared. 

I  am  confident  that  there  was  no  embezzle- 
ment— 

He  said. 
We    already    know    that    the   reconstruction 
has  shown  that  there  Is  no  such  thing  as 
$400,000  of  missing  money. 

I  think  that  there  were  certain  mistakes^ 
serious  failures — on  the  part  of  our  admin- 
istrative functioning,  particularly  In  the  >irea 
of  bookkeeping  and  accounting.  But  those 
mistakes  have  been  corrected.  We  have  made 
certain  changes  in  staff  to  Improve  our  ad- 
ministrative work  and  our  fiscal  controls. 

DISS.^TISF  ACTION    NOTED 

Asked  if  Sargent  Shriver,  head  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  still  held 
the  position  he  adopted  last  December 
that  Haryou-Act  would  not  get  another 
cent  of  Federal  money  if  Mr.  Wingate  re- 
mained as  executive  director,  Mr.  Cal- 
lender said: 

I  don't  think  that  that's  Mr.  Shrlver's  de- 
cision to  make. 

Mr.  Callender  said  he  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  work  of  both  the  city  and  the 
Federal  officials  because  he  believed  the 
poor  people  in  the  poverty  areas  "should 
plan  for  themselves." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  31,  1966) 

LeRoi  Jones  Freed   on   Baii.   in   Assaitlt — 

Ginsberg  Puts  it  Up 

Last  summer  his  Black  Arts  Theater  In 
Harlem  was  expelled  from  the  antlpoverty 
program  after  putting  on  what  Sargent 
Shriver  director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  described  as  "vile  racist  plays." 

Washinoton,  July  20  (AP).— The  head 
of  the  Federal  antlpoverty  program  said  to- 
day he  had  suspended  more  than  8500.OOO 
in  grants  to  aid  seasonal  farm  workers  and 
migrants  In  Lowndes  and  Wilcox  Counties 
in  Alabama  pending  an  investigation  of 
charges  by  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace. 

Mr.  Wallace  charged  at  a  news  conference 
that  the  grant  In  Lowndes,  made  to  the 
Lowndes  County  Christian  Movement  for 
Human  Rights,  Inc.,  amounted  to  Peder:^! 
financing  of  the  Black  Panther  political 
movement. 

Yesterday,  the  Governor  told  newsmen  that 
Robert  Strickland,  the  director  of  the  antl- 


poverty program  in  Lowndes  County  had 
been  convicted  of  first  degree  murder  In 
Birmingham  25  years  ago.  Mr.  Strickland 
was  paroled  five  years  later,  the  Governor 
said,  and  was  pardoned  In  1957. 

The  Washington  Post  of  August  21, 
1966  reported  that  at  a  heated  conference 
Alexandria's  UPO  head  branded  the 
city's  poverty  attack  "a  phantasy." 

Louis  M.  Teltelbaum,  head  of  the 
Alexandria  Bar  Association's  Legal  Aid 
Society  Committee,  admitted  under  ques- 
tioning that  the  society,  organized  last 
February,  Is  floundering  in  attempts  to 
aid  the  poor. 

Barbara  K.  Watkins.  director  of  the 
city's  department  of  welfare,  said  she 
does  not  know  what  UPO,  area  coordi- 
nating agency  for  antlpoverty  efforts,  has 
accomplished  in  Alexandria. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  4.  1966] 
Poor  Are  the  Losers— Many  Voice 
Prustr.\tion 
(By  McCandlish  Phillips) 
In  Brooklyn.  Lency  Signal  was  wondering 
if  the  antlpoverty  program  was  a  scheme  to 
reduce  him  from  a  bare  subsistence  to  ab- 
ject poverty. 

He  has  been  poor  all  his  life,  but  Mr.  Signal 
Is  a  rare  person  in  the  ghetto — a  Negro  who 
has  managed  to  start  a  small  business  of  his 
own. 

A  year  ago  he  left  his  Job  at  the  Queens 
Floor  Waxing  Company.  He  had  saved  enough 
money  to  buy  a  new  truck  and  some  clean- 
ing rriachlnery  and  to  take  on  three  helpers, 
hired  Job  by  Job,  for  Signal's  Cleaning  Com- 
pany. He  lives  In  a  crowded  tenement  a  few 
blocks  from  the  BrownsvllIe-East  New  York 
Community  Progress  Center  at  505  Sutter 
Avenue. 

The  center  had  hoped  to  hire  the  unem- 
ployed to  wax  Its  floors,  but  it  could  not 
get  money  to  buy  floor-waxing  machines. 
One  of  the  alms  of  the  antlpoverty  effort 
is  to  help  the  poor  to  help  themselves,  so 
when  the  center  heard  about  Mr.  Signal  It 
signed  him  to  a  $100-a-month  contract  to 
wax  all  its  floors  and  wash  all  the  windows 
In  Its  four-story  building. 

He  has  done  this  now  since  the  center 
opened  and  has  not  been  paid  a  dime. 

"He  gives  us  a  bill,"  said  Lloyd  A.  John- 
son, the  director  of  the  center.  "I  approve 
It  and  pass  It  over  to  my  fiscal  offlcer.  He 
sends  It  downtown  to  the  head  office,  where 
It  disappears  Into  an  unresponsive,  mono- 
lithic bureaucracy." 

At  his  home  the  other  evening,  Mr.  Signal, 
wearing  a  crisp  olive  uniform,  gazed  out 
through  the  chicken  wire  that  covered  his 
first  fioor  window,  while  a  reporter  stood  in 
front  of  four  open  barrels  overflowing  with 
garbage. 

'I  can't  do  this  any  more  for  nothing." 
Mr.  Signal  said.  "All  my  bills  Is  behind  be- 
cause of  that.  Everything  going  out.  nothing 
coming  In." 

■'He  just  keep  goln'  and  goln'  and  goln'— 
May.  June  and  July."  Mrs.  Signal  said.  "Here 
come  August,  he  still  don't  get  paid." 

According  to  a  survey  by  the  Community 
Progress  Center,  "deteriorating  marginal  bus- 
inesses with  a  phenomenally  high  rate  of 
failure  are  the  standard"  in  Brownsville  and 
East  New  York,  and  one  of  the  center's  alms 
is  to  offer  counsel  and  assistance  to  arrest 
this  trend. 

Mr.  Signal  would  Just  like  a  check  for  the 
$300  the  city  owes  him. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  21.  1966] 
Meredith    Leads   'Voter    Drive   Hebe — Joins 

Motorcade  in   Streets  in   Bedford-Stut- 

vestant 

(By  Will  Llssner) 

Mr.  Meredith  was  recruited  by  the  local 
antlpoverty     program,     Bedford-Stuyvesant 
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Youth-in-Action  .  .  .  execative  director  of 
the  program,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Orr. 

In  Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan  areas  the  dem- 
onstration was  met  with  apathy,  even 
though  Indefatigable  speakers  blared  the  ap- 
peal to  register  In  English  In  the  former 
and  m  Spanish  In  the  latter.  •   •   • 

One  group  of  young  men  walked  with  him 
to  the  registration  table.  Then  they  stopped, 
and  one  asked,  "You  do  have  to  be  21  to 
register  and  vote,  don't  you?" 

Mr.  Meredith  said  that  was  right. 

"Then  I  guess  we  can't,"  the  youth 
said.  •  •  • 

The  apathy  encountered  by  the  motorcade, 
staff  members  agreed,  was  characteristic  of 
virtually  all  New  York  neighborhoods  at  this 
sUge  of  a  gubernatorial  campaign.  •  »   • 

Mrs.  Orr  said  she  was  heartened  by  the 
people  who  showed  interest  In  registration 

"Tliey're  a  living  demonstration  that  the 
poor  are  not  apathetic  or  lazy  but  rather 
eager  and  motivated  to  break  the  circle  of 
poverty,"  she  declared.  •  •  • 


[From  the  Post-Dispatch] 

Poor  Organize  To  Seek  Boost  in  Aid 

Benefits 

(By  Thomas  W.  Ottenard) 

Philadelphia,  August  2.— A  potentially 
powerful  movement  is  being  organized  to 
obtain  a  larger  share  of  America's  wealth  for 
the  poor,  it  was  learned  today. 

The  group,  made  up  of  public  welfare 
recipients,  will  hold  Its  first  national  meeting 
in  Chicago  Saturday  and  Sunday,  with  repre- 
sentatives from  30  cities  expected.  •  •  • 

Cloward  (Prof.  Richard  A.  Cloward  of  the 
School  of  Social  Work  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity), who  is  helping  to  establish  the  or- 
ganization, said  plans  would  be  laid  at  Chi- 
cago to  seek  a  mass  membership  among 
the  8.000,000  persons  now  on  welfare  rolls. 
Efforts  will  be  made  to  expand  beyond  the 
18  cities  In  which  the  movement  now  exists 
and  to  create  a  national  structure  to  co- 
ordinate local  undertakings,  he  said. 

Three  Immediate  objectives  were  listed  by 
Cloward: 

( 1 1  Full  provision  of  all  welfare  benefits 
now  authorized  by  law  but  not  provided 
because  of  budgetary  or  other  restrictions. 

(2^    Higher  welfare  payments. 

(3)  An  end  to  Investigative  tactics  and 
other  harassing  administrative  practices  by 
welfare  agencies. 

The  Chicago  meeting  will  be  sponsored  by 
the  Poverty  Rights  Action  Center.  The  center 
was  established  recently  in  Washington  and 
Is  headed  by  George  Wiley,  former  associate 
national  director  of  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality,  •   •  • 

"Work  Is  not  the  only  source  of  virtue," 
he  (Cloward)  told  his  audience  here  yester- 
day. "Men  have  virtue  by  reason  for  their 
own  existence." 

Cloward  said  that  If  the  poor  exerted  suf- 
ficient pressure,  they  could  create  "a  major 
fiscal  crisis  that  could  bankrupt  our  cities." 

The  financial  burden  would  become  un- 
bearable if  communities  were  forced  to  pay 
full  benefits  and  to  put  on  their  rolls  eligible 
persons  not  now  receiving  aid.  He  predicted 
the  rolls  would  be  doubled  If  all  eligible  per- 
sons were  included.  •  •   • 

Job  Corps  Aide  Faces  a  Hearing — Missouri 

Town  Complains  About  Girls'  Behavior 

(Special  to  the  New  York  Times) 

(By  Donald  Janson) 

Kansas    Ctty.    Mo..    July    23.— The    latest 

headache  for  Sargent  Shriver  and  his  Office 

of   Economic   Opportunity   came   this   week 

from  Excelsior  Springs.  Just  outside  Kansas 

City. 

Mrs.  Grace  Phillips,  director  of  the  women's 
Job  Corps  center  In  the  pleasant  little  town 
of  6,000,  was  served  Tuesday  with  a  warrant 


charging    her    with    maintaining    a    public 
nuisance. 

The  warrant  Is  based  on  a  complaint  signed 
by  20  residents  of  the  area  where  the  center, 
housed  In  what  once  was  a  veterans'  hoepl- 
tal.  is  situated. 

The  neighbors  complained  that  the  girls  at 
the  center  were  loud,  profane,  sometimes 
drunk  and  often  on  the  town's  once-quiet 
streets  after  cvirfew.  They  said  the  girls  also 
were  promiscuous,  sometimes  in  the  yards 
of  residents. 

The  case  will  be  heard  by  Judge  Arthur  F. 
Wagoner,  who  has  expressed  "sympathy  with 
ever>one  who  signed  that  complaint."  He 
lives  near  the  center,  which  Is  training  about 
300  teen-age  high  school  dropouts  from  every 
state  In  the  nation  for  such  vocations  as 
nurses,  secretaries  and  cooks. 

Police  Chief  Frank  Patterson  said  he  had 
arrested  four  girls  on  charges  of  drunkenness. 
He  said  he  had  received  many  complaints  of 
Immorality.  Frequently,  he  said,  youths  pick 
the  girls  up  on  the  streets  In  their  cars. 

Judge  Wagoner  said  some  residents  had 
moved  out  but  that  "some  of  us  are  going 
to  stay  here."  •   •   • 

Also,  he  (C.  M.  Homed)  said,  people  In 
Excelsior  Springs  &ie  unused  to  seeing  Inter- 
racial dating  and  are  "very  concerned"  about 
it.  About  60  per  cent  of  the  girls  at  the  center 
are  Negro. 

Mr.  Horned  (Director  of  Community  rela- 
tions and  public  affairs  for  the  center)  said 
he  thought  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity would  avoid  residential  locations  for  fu- 
ture projects. 

This  one  is  operated  by  the  Training 
CorjKiration  of  America,  a  private  company, 
under  contract  with  the  antlpoverty  agency. 

"The  girls  run,  scream,  yell  and  have  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  teen-age  population,"  Mr. 
Horned  said,  "along  with  all  the  profanity 
they  learn  at  home." 

He  said  they  attracted  men  from  Kansas 
City  and  nearby  Air  Force  bases,  mostly 
Negro,  who  came  In  "old  clunkers"  of  cars 
and  motorcycles. 

The  couples  park  on  the  streets,  ne  said, 
because  Excelsior  Springs  has  no  public 
places  of  entertainment  where  Negroes  are 
welcomed.  •   •   • 

One  month  the  center  suffered  through  an 
eight-day  strike  by  Its  17  teachers.  They 
formed  a  union  called  the  Job  Corps  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers  and  Joined  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers,  an  affiliate  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organization.  They  demanded 
more  pay,  more  teachers,  more  classrooms, 
less  red  tape,  less  Janitorial  work  and  a 
contract.  •   •   • 

Mr.  Homed  said  the  center  had  been  try- 
ing reinforced  patrols  and  other  suggestions 
of  the  Excelsior  Springs  Community  Rela- 
tions CouncU  but  had  drawn  the  line  at  a 
proposal  that  the  grounds  be  ringed  by  an 
eight-foot  barbed  wire  fence. 

Capitol  Punishment  :  DrvoEcs  fob  the  Poor 
(By  Art  Buchwald) 
The  War  on  Poverty  has  been  experiment- 
ing with  a  new  legal  aid  program  called  Judl- 
care.  It  was  thought  that  most  poor  people 
would  take  advantage  of  Judlcare  to  get  legal 
advice  on  unfair  hotislng,  welfare,  credit  and 
consumer  rackets.  But  It  turns  out  In  the 
pilot  program  In  26  northern  counties  In  Wis- 
consin that  84  per  cent  of  the  people  who 
took  advantage  of  Judlcare  wanted  ad\ice  on 
how  to  get  a  divorce. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  21,  1966] 

New  Antipovertt  "Palace"  Is  a  Bright  Spot 

FOR  Brownsville  Slum  Dwellers 

(By  McCandlish  Phillips) 

Lloyd  A.  Johnson,  who  earns  $15,000  a  year 

as    director    of    the    center,    recalls    having 

learned,  while  participating  In  civil   rights 

demonstrations  In  Florida  several  years  ago. 


that  "a  Negro  doesn't  sit  with  his  back  to  a 
window  In  a  lighted  room  at  night"  to  sil- 
houette himself  as  a  possible  target  for  night 
riders. 

•  •  •  He  Is  proud  of  having  helped  de- 
segregate the  Capitol  Theatre  in  Washington 
In  1949,  and  of  his  arrest  on  June  24  for  dis- 
orderly conduct  and  resisting  arrest  while 
trying  to  see  Governor  Rockefeller  at  his  of- 
fice In  Manhattan. 

He  does  not  think  the  center  should 
originate  civil  and  social  protests,  but  he  ex- 
pects It  to  lend  vocal  and  consultative  sup- 
port to  such  efforts  as  boycotts,  demonstra- 
tions, sitlns,  voter  registration  drives,  and  at- 
tempts to  curb  slum  profiteering,  or  to  de- 
mand better  code  enforcement  by  city  In- 
spectors. 

•  •  •  Mr.  Johnson  will  administer  a  total 
budget  of  more  than  $1 -million  a  year.  That 
Includes  $391,588  for  all  regular  costs  (In- 
cluding staff  payroll,  rent,  cleaning,  equip- 
ment, supplies,  transportation),  and  $673,948 
to  pay  200  nonprofessional  employes. 

All  200  are  to  be  hired  by  the  center,  but 
by  January  1967  120  were  expected  to  be  as- 
signed to  work  In  the  Head  Start  program  In 
local  schools,  and  they  will  pass  from  the 
center's  direct  supervision. 

•  •  •  The  cer  ter  has  hired  30  office  workers 
at  81.50  an  hour — typists,  receptionists,  cleri- 
cal aides,  secretaries,  escorts,  night  watch- 
men. Most  are  from  the  neighborhood  and 
could  not  be  hired  In  the  same  Jobs  else- 
where, becatise  they  are  untrained. 

•  •  •  "The  old  power  structure — the  down- 
town politicians  and  the  local  Assembly 
fie/s — had  nothing  but  pious  platitudes  and 
empty  promises  for  the  poor,"  he  said,  "Now 
a  new  power  structure  has  been  established — 
the   organized   poor — and   they   are   aaylng. 

Baby,  you  better  give  us  a  piece  of  this  pie, 
too.'  ' 


COULD  THE  ATOM  BECOME  A 
FRANKENSTEIN? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  p>oint  In  the  Rbcorb  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  Americans  have  come  to  express 
moimting  fear  that  the  peaceful  atom 
may  suddenly  emerge  as  a  destructive 
monster  unless  brakes  are  applied  to  the 
Nation's  reactor  program  at  least  long 
enough  to  make  a  careful  check  of  its 
lethal  potential. 

Obviously  InsufBcient  publicity  was 
given  to  a  1957  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion report  which  estimated  that  a  mini- 
reactor  of  that  period  could — should  an 
accident  take  place — take  3,400  lives  and 
injure  43,000  human  beings.  Nor  has  the 
general  public  been  alerted  to  other  signs 
of  danger  that  have  been  raised  from 
time  to  time  during  the  intervening  pe- 
riod. 

At  long  last  the  perils  that  persist  in 
an  innocent- appea/lng  nuclear  plant 
are  coming  to  the  surface.  A  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  last 
month  told  his  colleagues  that  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  American  people  as 
well  as  the  economy  of  the  coomtry  must 
be  considered  in  the  AEC  program.  To 
build  the  civilian  reactor  plants  sis  the 
AEC  envisions  Is  "playing  nuclear  rou- 
lette with  the  future  of  this  country,"  he 
said. 
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strong  words,  but  the  warning  should 
have  been  repeated  over  and  over  from 
the  time  that  another  Member  of  the 
Senate,  himself  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  made  this 
statement  in  1957: 

Ye8.  I  have  found  It  necessary  to  urge  labor 
unions  to  intervene  against  the  action  of  the 
Atomic  Enf^rgy  Commission  in  granting  a  per- 
mit for  the  constxuctlon  of  the  Lagoona 
Beach  reactor  next  to  the  City  of  Detroit  .  .  . 
I  telephoned  not  only  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  but  I  called  labor  unions 
and  said  to  them  that  here  was  a  reactor 
being  built  next  to  a  metropolitan  area  where 
workers  In  other  factories  would  be  sub- 
jected to  the  harmful  radiation  effects  If 
there  should  be  a  breakdown  In  the  Lagoona 
reactor.  I  felt  that  we  should  not  permit  the 
reactor  to  be  constructed  until  we  knew  It 
to  be  safe. 

These  remarks  are  recalled  in  the 
June-July  1967  issue  of  Scientist  and 
Citizen,  which  also  describes  later  events 
which  Justified  the  Senators  fears  about 
the  dangers  of  nuclear  installations: 

The  8120  million  Enrico  Fermi  Atomic 
Power  Plant,  built  in  spite  of  eleven  years  of 
bitter  opposition  and  litigation  which  went 
all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
plagued  by  a  series  of  technical  failures,  has 
suffered  an  accident  that  might  have  Just 
missed  being  a  disaster  to  nearby  Detroit. 
Designed  to  produce  electric  power  and  plu- 
tonlum  for  nuclear  weapons,  the  plant  has 
never  produced  usable  amounts  of  either;  as 
a  prototype  of  the  next  generation  of  atomic 
power  plants.  Its  failure  may  have  serious 
ImpUcatlona  for  the  future  of  civilian  nu- 
clear F)ower,  now  entering  a  period  of  unex- 
pected boom. 

More  seriously,  the  accident  which  occurred 
at  the  Perml  Plant  on  October  5,  1966.  raises 
questions  about  the  safety  of  the  reactor  pro- 
gram, and  the  way  that  safety  Is  being  as- 
s\ued  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  We 
will  not  know  until  this  fall,  when  the  op- 
erators of  the  reactor  at  Lagoona  Beach, 
Michigan,  expect  to  be  able  to  retrieve  the 
damaged  portion  of  Fermi's  uranium  core, 
exactly  what  happened,  or  how  close  the  ac- 
cident came  to  releasing  radioactivity  to 
nearby  Detroit. 

The  Scientist  and  Citizen  article  con- 
tains so  much  vital  information  with  re- 
spect to  the  safety — or  lack  thereof — of 
atom  plants  that  I  have  requested  per- 
mission to  have  the  entire  text  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  In  Justice  to  the  uranium  min- 
ers needlessly  exposed  to  fatal  radiation 
exposure  in  order  to  meet  AEC's  time- 
table for  its  reactor  program,  I  am  also 
Including  "Safety  Standards  for  Uranium 
Miners,"  appearing  in  the  same  issue,  In 
the  Record. 

The  publication  also  presents  this 
quotation  from  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  often 
referred  to  as  the  father  of  the  hydrogen 
bomb: 

For  the  fast  breeder  to  work  In  Its  steady- 
state  breeding  condition  you  probably  need 
something  like  half  a  ton  of  plutonlum.  In 
order  that  It  should  work  economically  In  a 
sufBclently  big  power-producing  unit.  It 
probably  needs  quite  a  bit  more  than  one  ton 
of  plutonlum.  I  do  not  like  the  hazard  In- 
volved. I  suggested  that  nuclear  reactors  are 
a  blessing  because  they  are  clean.  They  ARE 
clean  as  long  aa  they  function  as  planned, 
but  If  they  malfunction  In  a  massive  man- 
ner, which  can  happen  In  principle,  they  can 
release  enough  fission  products  to  kill  a  tre- 
mendous number  of  people. 

...  If  you  put  together  two  tons  of  plu- 
tonlum In  a  breeder,  one-tenth  of  one  per- 


cent of  this  material  could  become  critical 
.  .  .  Although  I  believe  It  Ls  possible  to  ana- 
lyze the  Immediate  consequences  of  an  acci- 
dent. I  do  not  believe  it  Is  possible  to  analyze 
and  foresee  the  secondary  consequences.  In 
an  accident  involving  a  plutonlum  reactor,  a 
couple  of  tons  of  plutonlum  can  melt.  I  don't 
think  anybody  can  foresee  where  1  or  2  or 
5  percent  of  this  plutonlum  will  find  Itself 
and  how  It  will  get  mixed  with  some  other 
material.  A  small  fraction  of  the  original 
charge  can  become  a  great  hazard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  Information  of 
my  colleagues,  Scientist  and  Citizen  is 
published  by  the  Committee  for  Envi- 
ronmental Information  in  St.  Louis.  I 
must  only  a.ssume  that  the  material  ap- 
pearing in  the  magazine  is  factual,  and 
I  would  hope  that  the  AEC  will  chal- 
lenge any  portion  it  considers  to  be  In 
error. 

The  established  and  respected  Pitts- 
burgh Press,  whose  new  editor,  John 
Troan.  was  considered  one  of  the  world's 
outstanding  science  writers  when  he 
served  in  Washington  prior  to  his  return 
to  Pittsbui-gh,  on  October  6  of  this  year, 
reported  that  Dr.  Teller  told  a  science- 
writing  symposiuni  at  the  University  of 
West  Virginia  that  atomic  powerhouses 
should  be  put  underground.  Atomic 
plants  are  very  safe  now.  Dr.  Teller  was 
said  to  have  explained,  but  they  "should 
be  made  even  safer  "  and  the  way  to 
make  them  safer  is  to  put  them  "under 
1.000  feet  of  ground." 

Here  are  two  paragraphs  from  the 
Press  report: 

He  said  atomic  power  stations  are  needed 
to  meet  growing  demand  lor  electrical  energy 
and  so  far  they  have  compiled  an  exceptional 
safety  record. 

But,  he  added,  some  place,  somehow,  some 
time,  dangerous  radioactivity  Is  bound  to  es- 
cape from  some  such  nuclear  plant  and  en- 
danger the  public. 

Evidently  there  are  segments  of  the 
public  who  do  not  want  to  be  near  the 
reactor  that  somehow,  sometime  re- 
leases dangerous  radioactivity.  Coal  Age 
for  October  has  this  observation: 

Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas  Co.  says  It 
will  not  push  Its  application  to  build  a  twin 
reactor  nuclear  power  plant  at  Burlington. 
N.  J.,  on  the  Delaware  River  in  the  Philadel- 
phia area.  The  population  density  in  the  im- 
mediate area  created  many  problems,  par- 
ticularly In  view  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  policy  requiring  2  or  3  years 
operating  experience  with  large  plants  be- 
fore Issuing  construction  permits  for  urban 
sites. 

The  Burlington  site  Is  the  third  In  metro- 
politan areas  to  be  turned  down.  Earlier, 
Consolidated  Edison  was  turned  down  In  a 
bid  to  build  a  nuclear  plant  In  Queens  and 
Boston  Edison  was  refused  permi5.5lon  to 
build  In  the  heavily  populated  greater  Bos- 
ton area. 

Meanwhile,  Atlantic  City  Electric  Co.  said 
It  has  cancelled  an  order  with  General  Elec- 
tric to  build  a  nuclear  plant  at  Its  Bayslde. 
N.  J.,  site.  It  said  It  would  not  need  the 
powr  as  soon  as  previously  anticipated  be- 
cause other  arrangements  to  purchase  power 
had  been  made. 

On  October  26  the  Washington  Post 
reported  that  the  possibility  of  a  second 
nuclear-powered  generating  plant  in 
Virginia  "is  being  viewed  with  some  con- 
cern by  the  Virginia  Commi,s.slon  of 
Fisheries."  The  story  further  stated: 

The  first  such  plant  Is  now  under  con- 
struction on  Hog  Island  on  the  James  River 
In  Surry  County  at   a  cost  of  between  $90 


and  895  million.  Pears  have  been  expressed 
that  the  Hog  Island  facility  will  be  a  source 
of  radioactive  contamination  in  the  James 
River. 

For  the  record,  the  New  Jersey  facil- 
ity in  Burlington  County  was  to  have 
been  in  a  county  whose  1960  census  of 
195,725  is  expected  to  grow — according 
to  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  October 
22 — to  405,603  by  1985.  But  what  coun- 
ties in  America  are  not  expected  to  grow 
by  1985?  Maybe  there  are  a  few  which 
cannot  look  to  expansion,  but  should  the 
AEC  or  anyone  else  be  able  to  decide 
which  areas  and  their  inhabitants  are 
to  be  subjected  to  the  risks  of  the  atom 
plants?  Do  any  of  my  colleagues  feel 
that  it  would  be  morally  proper  to  place 
a  facihty  considered  too  dangerous  for 
a  metropolis  in  a  small  community 
where  the  toll  of  human  lives  in  case 
of  an  accident  might  be  only  several 
thousand  or  several  hundred? 

My  colleague  from  California  (Mr. 
Hosmer],  who  is  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  was  good  enough  to  place 
In  the  September  14,  1967,  Congression- 
al Record  an  evaluation  of  the  Joint 
Committee  and  AEC  by  the  British  pub- 
lication. Nature.  Here  are  its  concluding 
sentences: 

The  trouble  is  that  the  time  has  probably 
come  for  a  detailed  re-examlnatlon  of  the 
function  of  the  AEC.  The  best  proof  the 
committee  could  give  of  Its  resolution  would 
be  to  begin  an  Investigation  of  Its  own  bat. 

I  have  asked  for  an  investigation  of 
the  AEC,  and  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
numerous  indications  that  the  desirabil- 
ity of  such  a  study  is  becoming  generally 
recognized.  Some  time  ago  the  Denver 
Post  commented  editorially  on  my  pro- 
posal, and  I  should  like  the  statement, 
•Probe  of  Nuclear  Costs  Could  Be  Help- 
ful," to  appear  In  the  Record. 

Cost,  subsidies,  national  danger  in  the 
reactor  program,  the  plight  of  the 
uranium  miners — all  facets  of  the  AEC 
programs  not  a  part  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram should  be  thoroughly  Investigated. 
Meanwhile,  Congress  should  Insist  upon 
a  course  recommended  by  the  Federa- 
tion of  American  Scientists,  wiilch  early 
this  year  asked  for  a  moratorium  of  at 
least  12  months  on  nuclear  plant  con- 
struction on  the  west  coast.  During  the 
moratorium,  the  organization  recom- 
mended, studies  should  be  made  of 
potential  environmental  contamination 
from  nuclear  plants,  including  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  impact  on  marine  life. 

The  moratorium  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  west  coast.  The  East  and 
Middle  West  in  particular  should  be 
spared  the  risk  of  additional  reactors 
until  the  real  hazards  are  generally  un- 
derstood and  eliminated.  If,  as  Dr.  Teller 
believes,  the  plants  should  be  buried  1,000 
feet  underground,  then  this  procedure 
should  be  insisted  upon  regardless  of 
cost.  Actually,  Dr.  Teller  said,  it  might  be 
cheaper,  but  in  any  event  "we  should 
make  sure  that,  if  such  a  plant  ever  did 
blow  up,  it  would  cost  only  money  and  not 
lives." 

There  is  an  obligation  upon  Congress 
to  adopt  Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  599  so 
that  an  investigation  of  the  AEC  can  get 
underway  without  delay.  We  had  bet- 
ter find  out  where  we  are  going  before  It 
is  too  late  to  apply  the  brakes. 
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The  material  referred  to  follows: 
[From  the  Denver  Post] 
Probe  of  Nuclear  Costs  Could  Be  Helpful 

Rep.  John  Saylor,  R-Pa..  has  introduced  a 
resolution  which  has  some  of  the  earmarks 
of  being  a  coal  Industry  stalking  horse  aimed 
at  embarrassing  a  competitor,  civilian  nu- 
clear power  production. 

Still,  the  Saylor  resolution  has  won  sup- 
port from  some  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  and — handled 
properly — it  could  be  of  value. 

Purpose  of  the  Saylor  resolution  Is  to 
create  an  Independent,  "outside"  study  of 
federally-subsidized  nuclear  power  and  its 
place  in  the  economy. 

While  It's  obvious  that  Saylor,  who  rep- 
resents the  coal-rich  Johnstown  area  of 
Pennsylvania,  may  have  the  welfare  of  his 
constituents  chiefly  In  mind  In  proposing 
the  study,  there  are  questions  which  could  be 
answered  by  an  Independent  group. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
about  the  actual  competitive  position  of  nu- 
clear electrical  generation.  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  (TVA)  a  year  ago  chose  a  nuclear 
plant  as  being  more  economic  than  coal 
generation.  But  other  experts,  about  the 
same  Ume,  testified  differently  in  the  Colo- 
rado River  case.  They  said  nuclear  power  was 
not  attractive  as  a  source  of  pay-off  energy 
in  financing  the  proposed  Central  Arizona 
Project. 

Both  statements  could,  of  course,  be  true. 
But  there  was  a  general  reaction  to  the  Colo- 
rado River  hearings  which  suggested  that 
nobody  was  quite  sure  how  competitive  nu- 
c.ear  power  really  was,  anywhere  in  the 
nation. 

With  the  vast  petroleum  reserves  of  the 
Middle  East  In  doubt  for  much  of  the  Free 
World,  the  question  of  this  nation's  energy 
supply  in  the  years  ahead  deserves  Intensive 
examination. 

Just  how  effective  nuclear  power  is — and  iz 
likely  to  be  In  the  next  decade — could  easily 
be  a  determining  factor  In  persuading  the 
federal  government  that  It  should  (or  should 
not)  authorize  a  strong  program  of  oil  shale 
development  in  the  Western  states. 

As  Congressman  Saylor  points  out,  the 
study  he  is  seeking  would  be  no  more  effec- 
tive than  the  Impartiality  with  which  It  ap- 
proaches its  task.  If  it  achieves  such  Im- 
partiality It  win  add  valuable  confirmation 
to  the  claims  already  made  on  behalf  of  nu- 
clear power,  assuinlng  these  claims  are 
correct. 

But  we  do  believe  along  with  Saylor  that 
the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (AEC) 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
in  Congress  have  approached  their  work  with 
an  attitude  of  corrunendable  salesmanship 
which  may  have  obscured  some  of  the  reali- 
ties of  nuclear  power. 

In  short,  we  see  nothing  wrong  with  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  review  of  the  nu- 
clear power  program,  provided  it  is  non- 
partisan. 

[From  Scientist  and  Citizen,  June- July  1967] 
"Breeding"  Nuclear  Power:   The  Dream  or 

Cheap  ELECTRicrrY;  the  Doubts  Raised  bt 

THE  Fermi  Accident 

(By  Sheldon  Novlck) 

The  $120  million  Enrico  Fermi  Atomic 
Power  Plant,  built  in  spite  of  eleven  years 
of  bitter  opposition  and  litigation  which 
went  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
plagued  by  a  series  of  technical  failures,  has 
suffered  an  accident  that  might  have  just 
missed  being  a  disaster  to  nearby  Detroit. 
Designed  to  produce  electric  power  and  plu- 
tonlum for  nuclear  weapons,  the  plant  has 
never  produced  usable  amounts  of  either; 
as  a  prototype  of  the  next  generation  of 
atomic  power  plants,  its  failure  may  have 
serious  implications  for  the  future  of  civilian 
nuclear  ix)wer,  now  entering  a  period  of  un- 
expected boom. 


More  seriously,  the  accident  which  oc- 
curred at  the  Fermi  Plant  on  October  5. 
1966  raises  questions  about  the  safety  of 
the  reactor  program,  and  the  way  that  safety 
Is  being  assured  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. We  will  not  know  until  this  fall, 
when  the  operators  of  the  reactor  at  Lagoona 
Beach,  Michigan,  expect  to  be  able  to  re- 
trieve the  damaged  portion  of  Fermi's  ura- 
nium core,  exactly  what  happened,  or  how 
close  the  accident  came  to  releasing  radio- 
activity to  nearby  Detroit. 

In  1956.  when  the  Power  Reactor  Develop- 
ment Corporation  first  propKwed  building  the 
Fermi  Reactor  at  Lagoona  Beach,  atomic 
electric  power  was  still  a  npw  Idea.  The  first 
such  plant  to  produce  commercial  electric 
power — at  Shlpplngport.  Pennsylvania — was 
a  year  away  from  its  opening  in  a  dramatic 
ceremony  by  President  Elsenhower.  Although 
there  are  still  only  a  dozen  operating  reac- 
tors producing  electric  power,  and  their  total 
production  Is  a  barely  measurable  fraction 
of  total  U.S.  production,  nuclear  plants  have 
gained  wide  acceptance;  last  year  more  than 
half  of  all  new  generating  capacity  ordered 
by  utilities  was  atomic,  thirty-six  new  plants 
were  committed  or  under  construction  on 
January  1,  1967,  and  by  1980  the  AEC  expects 
over  two-fifths  of  all  electricity  to  be  pro- 
duced in  nuclear  reactors. 

But  despite  this  wide  acceptance  of  atomic 
energy,  the  Fermi  reactor  continues  to  be  a 
controversial  facility,  and  a  source  of  grave 
concern.  The  debate  has  a  history  as  old  aa 
the  reactor  Itself;  In  1957,  Senator  Clinton 
Anderson  of  New  Mexico  made  the  following 
remarks  toward  the  end  of  an  address  to  the 
second  annual  convention  of  the  New  Mexico 
AFL-CIO: 

"Yes,  I  have  found  It  necessary  to  urge  la- 
bor unions  to  intervene  against  the  action 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  grant- 
ing a  permit  for  the  construction  of  the 
Lagoona  Beach  reactor  next  to  the  City  of 
Detroit  ...  I  telephoned  not  only  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Sate  of  Michigan,  but  I  called 
labor  unions  and  said  to  them  that  here  was 
a  reactor  being  built  next  to  a  metropolitan 
area  where  workers  In  other  factories  would 
be  subjected  to  the  harmful  radiation  effects 
if  there  should  be  a  breakdown  in  the  La- 
goona reactor.  I  felt  that  we  should  not  per- 
mit the  reactor  to  be  constructed  until  we 
knew  it  to  be  safe."  » 

Senator  Anderson  apparently  was  con- 
cerned because  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, In  going  ahead  with  the  Fermi  reactor, 
had  overruled  its  own  Advisory  Committee  on 
Reactor  Safeguards,  a  group  of  eminent  scien- 
tists who  had  advised  against  construction. 
Several  unions  responded  to  Anderson's  plea, 
and  extended  litigation  began.  A  federal  court 
voided  the  license  which  the  AEC  had 
granted  for  construction  of  the  reactor,  but 
the  Supreme  Court,  In  a  divided  decision, 
reversed  the  lower  court's  action — and  con- 
struction resumed.  Justice  Douglas,  with  Jus- 
tice Black  concurring,  worded  a  very  strong 
dissent,  calling  the  AEC's  action  "a  light- 
hearted  approach  to  the  most  awesome,  the 
most  deadly,  the  most  dangerous  process  that 
man  has  ever  conceived."  * 

Why  so  much  controversy  over  this  par- 
ticular reactor?  Fermi  was  to  be  the  proto- 
type of  what  Industry  still  feels  is  going  to 
be  the  coming  thing  in  reactors,  the  "sodium- 
cooled  fast  breeder"  in  the  jargon  of  the 
trade.  And  in  spite  of  Fermi's  near  disastrous 
failure,  both  General  Electric  and  Westing- 
house  plan  to  begin  construction  on  new  fast 
breeder  prototypes  in  the  next  two  or  three 


'  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson.  Untitled 
address  before  the  Second  Annual  Conven- 
tion. New  Mexico  State  .\FL-CIO.  October  26. 
1957   (mimeographed  p.  9). 

'  Power  Reactor  Development  Company  v. 
International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio  ana 
Machine  Workers,  AFL-CIO,  et.  al.  367  U.S. 
396. 


years.  By  1980.  both  firms  hope  to  have  fuU- 
scale  commercial  power  plants  under  con- 
struction; eventually,  it  Is  believed,  this  and 
other  advanced  re<:.ctor  types  will  completely 
replace  the  current  form  of  reactor. 

This  optimism  Is  based  chiefly  on  the  hope 
of  lowered  fuel  costs  In  the  taat  breeder. 
Fuel  costs  in  tlie  present  commercial  atomic 
plants  may  be  as  much  or  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  reactor  Itself,  but  the  fast  breeder 
may  eventually  burn  plutonlum  it  has  Itself 
produced  instead  of  the  very  expensive  tira- 
nlum  235  used  in  other  commercial  reactors. 

The  dream  of  cheap  power  from  the  atom 
IS  older  than  the  atom  bomb.  Speculation 
about  the  wonderful  posslbiliUefi  of  atomic 
energy  began  appearing  in  popular  fiction 
In  the  1930'6,  but  tuese  were  largely  dis- 
counted by  physicists  until  the  discovery  in 
Gennany  in  1939  of  the  process  of  nuclear 
fission,  and  the  almost  immediately  following 
prediction  tiiat  a  "nuclear  chain  reaction" 
was  possible. 

The  first  power  reactors  have  not  yet  cut 
power  costB.  but  the  possibility  of  developing 
fast  breeder  reactors  lias  seemed  to  offer  new 
nope  of  cheap  power. 

When  fast  breeders  were  first  designed  It 
wa«  thought  that  uranium  was  a  scarce  ele- 
ment, and  this  was  an  added  factor  In  mak- 
ing them  attractive.  Subsequent  explorations 
have  uncovered  vast  reserves  of  uranium  in 
this  country,  in  Canada,  and  elsewhere.  With 
these  vast  new  reserves,  it  was  possible  to  give 
emphasis  to  the  presently  popular  water- 
moderated  reactorB  which  burn  much  more 
luel  than  they  produce;  but  fuel  is  not  un- 
limited, and  conservation  of  uranium  re- 
serves is  still  an  Important  Impetus  In  the 
design  of  reactors  like  Fermi. 

Revenue  from  the  sale  of  plutonlum  for 
weapons  had  originally  been  expected  to 
make  operation  of  the  otherwise  enormously 
expensive  power  plant  eoonomlcally  feasible. 
But  the  government's  demand  for  plutomum 
has  slackened  considerably  and  can  be  met 
at  government  plants  in  Richland,  Washing- 
ton, and  Savannah  River,  Georgia. 

Despite  the  apparent  abundance  of 
uranium  to  fuel  water  cooled  reactor«*  and 
the  absence  of  the  expected  demand  for  plu- 
tonlum. and  In  the  face  of  the  dramatic  fail- 
ure of  the  Fermi  reactor  and  others  like  It. 
fast  reactors  are  again  being  proposed.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Nuclear  Society  in 
San  Francisco.  April  10-12,  several  firms  in 
this  country.  Great  Britain.  Prance.  Italy 
and  Germany  profKJsed  plana  for  various  types 
of  fast  reactors;  the  British  have  the  lead 
in  this  field,  and  their  prototype  Is  expected 
to  be  operating  in  two  years.  The  U.S.SJI.  Is 
also  active  in  the  field,  and  Russian  scientists 
were  expected  at  the  meeting  but  did  not 
appear. 

The  reason  for  this  resurgent  Interest  Is 
economic;  fast  breeders  may  burn  the  plu- 
tonlum they  themselves  produce,  obviating 
the  need  for  uranium  235  fuel  which  con- 
tributes so  much  to  the  cost  of  present  com- 
mercial reactors.  Uranium  235  is  separated 
from  the  more  common  form  of  uranltun  by 
the  vastly  complex  and  expensive  gas-dU- 
fuslon  process.  At  present  It  seems  that  the 
reprocessing  and  fabrication  of  plutonlum 
into  fuel  will  be  cheaper  than  making  fuel 
from  uranium.  An  additional  lactor  Is  that 
only  the  U.S..  U.S.S.R.,  China,  Britain  and 
Prance  have  the  capability  to  separate  the 
uranium  Isotopes;  other  cduntrles  wishing  to 


•A  recent  Atomic  IndtJstrial  Porum  study 
concludes;  "Sufficient  uranium  is  available 
In  known  deposits  to  permit  electric  power 
companies  to  proceed  with  plans  for  addi- 
tional (water-moderated)  power  reactors  for 
a  number  of  years  ahead.  The  results  of  cur- 
rent exploration  efforts  should  become  ap- 
parent well  before  1971  .  .  ."  "U.S.  Uranium 
Reserves — A  Report  by  the  Committee  on 
Mining  and  Milling,"  Atomic  Indus.  Porum 
Inc.,  August.  1966.  p.  7. 
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develop  nuclear  power  are  therefore  depend- 
ent on  foreign  supplies  of  fuel  unless  they 
can  develop  plutonlum-produclng  and  burn- 
ing reactors.  This  Is  probably  an  Important 
factor  In  the  German  and  Italian  programs. 

Yet  despite  their  probable  economic  ad- 
vantage over  the  presently  used  water  re- 
actors, fast  reactors  raise  doubts  which  are 
embodied  by  the  Enrico  Fermi  Atomic  Power 
Plant. 

In  October  of  last  year,'  preparations  were 
being  made  to  start  up  the  Perml  plant, 
which  had  been  shut  down  because  of  the 
latest  m  a  long  series  of  difficulties  with  the 
molten  sodium  coolant  system.  The  diffl- 
culUes  this  time  had  been  In  the  steam 
generator,  where  the  heat  carried  by  the 
sodium  from  the  reactor  is  used  to  make 
steam.  On  the  evening  of  October  4,  1966, 
the  technicians  in  the  control  room  In  a 
separate  building  adjusted  their  controls  and 
control  rods  withdrew  slightly  from  the 
faraway  reactor  core,  hidden  by  tons  of  steel 
and  concrete  shielding. 

By  11  p.m.  the  reactor  was  operating  at  a 
very  low  power  level;  It  was  maintained  at 
this  level  while  the  tons  of  sodium  flowing 
through  the  core  slowly  heated  to  a  tem- 
perature of  more  than  550'  F  Instruments 
In  the  control  room  Indicated  that  the  reac- 
tor was  operating  normally.  At  eight  o'clock 
the  following  morning,  October  5,  the  opera- 
tors of  the  reactor  began  the  long  and  com- 
plex procedures  which  must  precede  operat- 
ing the  reactor  at  a  higher  power  The  plan 
w.is  to  increase  the  heat  being  generated  by 
the  reactor  In  order  to  test  the  newly-re- 
paired steam-generator  and  steam  system. 

A  minor  malfunction  w.^s  found  in  a  valve 
in  the  steam  generator,  and  the  program  was 
delayed.  At  1:4.5  pm.  the  slow  withdrawal  of 
control  rods  began;  within  fifteen  minutes, 
another  small  malfunction  had  appeared  In 
a  pump,  and  the  reactor  was  damped  again. 
A  replacement  pump  was  switched  on.  the 
slow  Increase  In  power  began  again.  By  3 
p  m..  the  reactor  was  producing  20.000  kilo- 
watts of  heat  energy,  still  only  a  small  frac- 
tion cf  Its  maximum  rapacity  of  200,000  kilo- 
watts 

At  this  point,  the  reactor  operator  noticed 
an  abnormality  In  one  of  his  Instruments 
measuring  the  change  In  neutron  produc- 
tion In  the  reactor  core;  the  signal  from  the 
instrument  became  erratic.  Reactors  have 
their  own  personalities — the  operator  had 
observed  this  particular  fluctuation  In  his 
Instruments  many  times  before,  and  often  at 
the  same  time  of  day — 3  p.m.  He  ended  auto- 
matic control  of  the  reactor  and  switched  to 
manual  control  for  a  while.  The  erratic  sig- 
nal disappeared,  and  automatic  Increase  of 
reactor  power  began  again. 

Five  minutes  later,  when  the  power  level 
had  reached  34,000  kilowatts,  the  erratic 
signal  appeared  again.  A  staff  member  pres- 
ent noticed  that  the  control  rods  seemed 
to  have  been  drawn  farther  out  than  was 
normal.  Stepping  to  the  back  of  the  control 
panel,  he  examined  the  recorders  which  reg- 
istered temperature  at  different  points  in  the 
distant  reactor  core.  At  two  points  the  tem- 
perature seemed  higher  than  normal. 

At  almost  the  same  moment,  hlgh- 
radlatlon  alarms  sounded  from  the  reactor 
building  and  from  detectors  elsewhere  In 
the   plant.    Automatic    devices    immediately 


•The  account  given  of  the  October  5  acci- 
dent Is  based  on  AEC  Docket  No.  50-16  "Pre- 
liminary Report  on  Fuel  Damage  in  Fermi 
Reactor,"  October  11,  1966;  "InvesUgatlon  of 
the  Fuel  Melting  Accident  at  the  Enrico 
Fermi  Atomic  Power  Plant,"  J.  O.  Duffy,  W. 
H.  Jens.  J.  G.  Feldes,  K.  P,  Johnson  and  W. 
J.  McCarthy.  Jr..  National  Topical  Meeting 
American  Nuclear  Society.  San  Francisco, 
April  1967;  and  on  additional  remarks  made 
by  W.  J.  McCarthy.  Jr.  while  delivering  the 
latter  paper. 


sealed  off  the  buildings  In  which  the  alarms 
had  sounded;  no  personnel  were  present  at 
the  time. 

By  this  time  the  power  Increase  had  halted; 
at  3;20  p,m  ,  almost  half  an  hour  after  the 
first  abnormalities  had  been  noticed,  the 
reactor  was  scrammed — six  safety  rods  were 
inserted  their  full  distance,  completely  halt- 
ing the  chain  reaction  because  of  their  ab- 
sorption of  neutrons. 

The  only  visible  signs  of  the  accident  were 
the  abnormal  meter  readings  In  the  con- 
trol room  and  the  automatic  radiation 
alarms.  High  radiation  levels  were  occvu-rlng 
in  the  plant  buildings,  but  their  cause  was 
not  known  Later  investigation  showed  that 
small  quantities  of  radioactive  gases  had 
been  released  to  the  air  outside  the  build- 
ings. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  the  plant  Immedi- 
ately. In  order  to  try  to  determine  what 
had  happened,  automatic  samples  of  the 
liquid  sodium  coolant  and  of  the  argon  gas 
In  the  sodium  system  were  made  (sodium 
reacts  violently  with  air,  and  therefore  the 
sodium  system  is  filled  with  the  Inert  gas 
argon).  Large  amounts  of  radioactive  fission 
products  In  these  samples  made  It  clear  that 
a  portion  of  the  reactor  fuel  had  melted. 
Once  this  had  been  established,  there  was 
great  concern,  for  the  possibility  of  further, 
and  far  more  serious  accidents  existed.  Walter 
J.  McCarthy,  Jr.,  Assistant  General  Manager 
of  the  Power  Reactor  Development  Corpora- 
tion, who  was  present  at  this  meeting,  later 
stated  that  the  possibility  of  such  a  second- 
ary accident  was  "a  terrifying  thought." 

The  long  thin  fuel  rods  of  the  Fermi  core 
contained  about  half  a  ton  of  uranium  235 — 
enough  to  make  forty  Hiroshima-sized  atom 
bombs.  These  pins  are  arranged  In  sub- 
assemblies somewhat  like  those  of  the  Quad- 
Cltles  reactor;  there  are  more  than  a  hun- 
dred of  these  subassemblies,  each  composed 
of  140  pins,  all  In  the  space  of  a  few  feet. 
The  sodium  coolant  must  be  pumped 
through  the  narrow  gaps  between  fuel  pins. 

The  following  seems  to  be  a  likely  descrip- 
tion of  the  still  unknown  cause  of  the  acci- 
dent. Sometime  during  the  afternoon  of 
October  5,  solid  material  in  the  sodium  may 
have  begun  collecting  at  the  Inlet  of  one 
of  the  subassemblies,  or  perhaps  In  the  nar- 
row spaces  between  fuel  pins.  The  flow  of 
cooling  sodium  was  therefore  cut  off  to  p&Tt 
of  the  fuel,  which  then  began  heating  very 
rapidly.  Probably  within  minutes  all  of  the 
fuel  In  one  subassembly  melted  and  the  as- 
sembly Itaelf  buckled  severely.  Its  fuel  and 
the  accumulated  fission-products,  the  highly 
radioactive  waste  products  of  the  chain  re- 
action, were  released  to  the  coolant.  The 
warping  of  the  subassembly  forced  nearby 
elements  out  of  line,  which  further  inter- 
fered with  the  flow  and  caused  more  heating. 
Other  subassemblies  may  have  failed  before 
the  damage  was  noticed;  a  large  fraction  of 
the  subassemblies  may  have  been  distorted. 

Because  the  core  of  the  reactor  is  not  di- 
rectly accessible,  and  the  accident  has  dam- 
aged automatic  equipment,  It  will  not  be 
until  August  that  the  damaged  portions  can 
be  removed  for  study.  The  cause  of  the  acci- 
dent may  not  be  identified  until  the  Pall. 
Blockage  of  the  coolant  flow  may  have  been 
caused  simply  by  dirt  or  extraneous  matter 
In  the  coolant,  by  corrosion  process  In  the 
fuel  elements  themselves  (hydrlding)  or 
some  other  mechanical  defect. 

The  possibility  that  Walter  McCarthy 
called  a  "terrifying  thought"  and  which  pre- 
occupied the  meeting  after  the  accident  was 
that  a  lEU-ge  quantity  of  fuel  had  melted  and 
then  recongealed  when  the  reactor  was  shut 
down.  It  Is  well  known  that  when  a  critical 
mass  of  uranltun  235  Is  collected  In  one  place. 
it  undergoes  a  spontaneous  chain  reaction. 
Those  at  the  meeting  feared  that  enough 
uranium  had  recongealed  so  that  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  core — by  an  attempt  to  remove 
the  damaged  fuel,  for  example — would  Jar  It 


Into  a  critical  mass  too  great  to  be  controlled 
by  the  control  rods,  which  were  already  at 
their  maximum. 

The  result  could  be  an  explosion — nowhere 
near  as  great  as  that  of  a  nuclear  weapon, 
but  perhaps  great  enough  to  rupture  the 
steel  and  concrete  containment  structure  of 
the  reactor.  A  large  portion  of  the  radio- 
active gases  held  within  the  core  would  then 
be  released  to  the  atmosphere,  and  would 
drift  uncontrolled  with  the  wind.  The  huge 
quantities  of  radioactivity  Involved,  and  the 
proximity  of  Detroit,  made  such  a  prospect 
terrifying  Indeed. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  investigate  the 
reactor  core  for  a  month  for  fear  of  a  second 
and  more  terrible  accident.  "It's  one  of  those 
accidents  and  consequences  [of  which]  are 
so  terrible  the  probability  has  to  be  very, 
very  small,"  Walter  McCarthy  later  said, 
describing  the  Intensive  study  and  calcula- 
tion which  went  on  during  that  month.  When 
the  operators  of  the  reactor  and  the  AEC 
felt  assured  that  no  further  damage  would 
occur,  attempts  to  retrieve  the  damaged  fuel 
were  begun.  To  everyone's  enormous  relief, 
nothing  did   happen. 

Some  Idea  of  the  size  of  that  relief  can  be 
g-^lned  by  reading  a  report  dated  March, 
1957  prepared  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission principally  at  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory.*  The  report  Is  titled  "Theoretical 
Possibilities  and  Consequences  of  Major  Ac- 
cidents In  Large  Nuclear  Power  Plants."  The 
study  considers  possible  effects  of  several 
types  of  accidents,  the  worst  case  considered 
being  essentially  the  same  as  the  one  which 
may  have  been  feared  at  Fermi  after  October 
5 — breaching  of  a  reactor  containment  and 
the  release  of  radioactivity  to  the  surround- 
ing air. 

As  the  report  was  prepared  when  construc- 
tion of  the  Fermi  Reactor  was  being  consid- 
ered, it  Is  not  surprising  that  the  hypo- 
thetical reactor  used  for  the  study  is  quite 
similar  to  Fermi  in  size  and  location.  The 
report  considers  a  reactor  of  500,000  kilo- 
watts— Fermi  was  designed  for  430,000.  "The 
reactor  Is  assumed  to  be  located  near  a  large 
body  of  water,  most  likely  a  river,  about 
thirty  miles  from  a  major  city."  The  Fermi 
reactor  is  on  Lake  Michigan,  thirty  miles 
from  Detroit  and  twenty-flve  miles  from 
Toledo.  Ohio.  The  conclusions  of  the  report 
are  therefore  of  some  Interest  In  considering 
what  might  have  happened  at  Fermi. 

Three  types  of  accidents  which  could 
cause  serious  public  damages  were  assumed. 
Pessimistic  (higher  hazard)  values  were 
chosen  for  numerical  estimates  of  many  of 
the  uncertain  factors  Influencing  the  final 
magnitude  of  the  estimated  damages.  It  Is 
believed  that  these  theoretical  estimates  are 
greater  than  the  damage  which  would  actu- 
ally occur  even  In  the  unlikely  event  of  such 
accidents. 

For  the  three  types  of  assumed  accidents, 
the  theoretical  estimates  Indicated  that  per- 
sonal damage  might  range  from  a  lower 
unit  of  none  Injured  or  killed  to  an  upper 
limit.  In  the  worst  case,  of  3,400  killed  and 
about  43.000  Injiired. 

Theoretical  property  damages  ranged  from 
a  lower  limit  of  about  one  half  million  dol- 
lars to  an  upper  limit  in  the  worst  case  of 
about  seven  billion  dollars.  This  latter  fig- 
ure Is  largely  due  to  assumed  contamination 
of  land  with  fission  products 

Under  adverse  combinations  of  the  con- 
ditions considered.  It  was  estimated  that 
people  could  be  killed  at  distances  up  to 
fifteen  miles,  and  Injured  at  distances  of 
about  forty-five  miles.  Land  contamination 
could  extend  for  greater  distances. 

In  the  large  majority  of  theoretical  acci- 
dents  considered,   the   total   assumed   losses 


•WASH-740,  "Theoretical  Possibilities  and 
Consequences  of  Major  Accidents  In  Large 
Nuclear  Power  Plants,"  United  States  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  March  1957. 


would   not   exceed    a   few   hundred   million 
dollars,^ 

This  study  Is  now  ten  years  old.  but  Its 
conclusions  for  a  reactor  of  the  size  and  lo- 
cation of  the  Fermi  are  still  roughly  valid.  In 
1965,  the  AEC  updated  the  study,  basing 
It  on  the  much  larger  reactors  which  were 
then  being  built,  but  apparently  there  were 
no  major  changes  ("apparently,"  because 
the  restudy  has  never  been  made  public),  A 
letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  AEC  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  dated 
June  18.  1965.  refers  to  the  updated  study: 
■'.  .  .  the  theoretically  calculated  damages 
would  not  be  less  and  under  some  circum- 
stances would  be  substantially  more  than 
the  consequences  reported  In  the  earlier 
study." " 

It  Is  constantly,  and  rightly,  emphasized 
that  the  probability  of  such  a  disastrous 
accident  Is  low.  This  does  not  mean  that 
such  an  accident  will  not  happen,  and  the 
accident  at  Fermi  may  have  come  uncom- 
fortably close  to  realizing  the  worst  fears  of 
the  authors  of  the  study  just  quoted. 

One  factor  that  may  have  mitigated  the 
accident  was  the  fact  that  the  reactor  was 
being  operated  at  only  a  fraction  of  its  full 
power.  The  plant  had  originally  been  de- 
signed for  a  capacity  of  430,000  kliowatts;  the 
operating  license  Issued  by  the  AEC  restricted 
It  to  200,000  kliowatts,  but  at  the  time  of  the 
accident  the  reactor  had  reached  only  34.000 
kilowatts.  The  accident  might  have  been 
either  more  or  less  serious  if  the  blockage  of 
coolant  had  appeared  when  the  reactor  was 
operating  at  full  power;  It  would  have  been 
worse  If  the  staff  member  present  In  the 
control  room  had  not  noticed  when  he  did 
what  the  reactor  operator  had  missed — that 
the  control  rods  were  out  too  far.  The  only 
thing  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  is  that 
the  accident  was  unforeseen  and  might  have 
been  more  serious  than  It  was. 

This  Is  particularly  disturbing  when  we 
examine  the  portion  of  the  application  to 
construct  the  Fermi  reactor  called  the 
"Hazards  Summary  Report."  prepared  by  the 
Power  Reactor  Development  Company 
(PRDC),  the  consortium  of  public  utilities 
and  equipment  manufacturers  which  built 
and  operates  the  Fermi  reactor.' 

As  Is  required  by  the  AEC,  the  Hazards 
Summary  Report  contains  a  section  describ- 
ing the  "maximum  credible  accident."  This 
is  an  attempt  to  specify  an  accident  which  Is 
not  expected  to  occur,  but  which  Is  the  worst 
the  designers  feel  could  occur.  Page  603.15 
of  the  Hazards  Summary  states : 

"The  maximum  credible  accident  in  the 
Fermi  reactor  is  the  melting  of  some  or  all 
of  the  fuel  in  one  core  subassembly,  due  to 
either  complete  or  partial  plugging  of  the 
nozzle  of  that  subassembly,  or  to  a  flow 
restriction  within  the  subassembly.  .  .  ." 

As  a  result  of  the  October  5  accident,  fuel 
in  at  least  one  subassembly,  and  p>08Slbly  In 
two  or  more,  melted.  Two  subassemblies  are 
frozen  together,  and  It  Is  likely  that  there  is 
some  melting  In  both  of  them. 

"The  reactor  would  probably  be  shut  down 
automatically  as  a  result  of  the  reactivity 
loss  due  to  the  melting  of  the  fuel,  .  .  ," 

This  did  not  occur  on  October  5;  the  re- 
actor was  shut  down  manually. 

",  .  .  fission  products  .  .  .  would  have 
been  released  to  the  primary  coolant  system. 


■Ibid.,  p.  vUl. 

'Appendix  20,  "AEC  Letter  .  .  .  June  18, 
1965.  "In  Hearing  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Legislation  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  Proposed  Extension  of  AEC 
Indemnity  Legislation,"  June  22,  23,  and  24, 
1965. 

'  AEC  Docket  No.  60-16,  Revised  License 
Application.  Enrico  Fermi  Atomic  Power 
Plant.  Technical  Information  and  Hazards 
Summary  Report.  Volume  7.  Section  VI.  Sep- 
tember 13,  1961.  AEC  Public  Document 
Room. 


and  .  .  .  the  inert  gas  system.  Since  these 
systems  are  normally  radioactive  and  sealed, 
there  would  be  no  additional  outward  effect 
caused  by  the  addition  of  fission  products 
from  melted  fuel   (emphasis  added)." 

In  fact  there  were  outward  effects,  Includ- 
ing high  radiation  levels  In  the  reactor  con- 
tainment and  fission  product  detection 
buildings,  and  the  release  of  some  radioactiv- 
ity to  the  atmosphere. 

In  short,  the  accident  which  happened  was 
a  bit  worse  than  the  "maximum  credible  ac- 
cident." More  than  one  subassembly  was 
damaged,  the  reactor  did  not  shut  down,  and 
there  was  some  release  of  radioactivity.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  the  "maximum 
credible  accident"  was  assumed  to  occur  at 
a  power  level  fifteen  times  that  at  which  the 
actual  accident  occurred.  In  other  words,  the 
actual  accident  was  not  only  "incredible."  It 
might  have  been  far  worse. 

Whether  a  disastrous  accident  like  that 
described  In  the  1957  AEC  report  could  have 
happened  remains  a  matter  for  speculation. 
Despite  the  confidence  of  Its  designers,  the 
Perml  reactor  Is  surrounded  with  a  steel  and 
concrete  containment  which  Is  designed  to 
withstand  the  force  of  an  explosion  of  600 
pounds  of  TNT.  The  question  of  whether  a 
core  meltdown  could  produce  an  explosion 
greater  than  this,  and  whether  the  contain- 
ment would  In  fact  completely  contain  such 
an  explosion.  Is  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of 
detailed  calculation  and  educated  guesswork. 
Since  an  experimental  test  of  these  calcula- 
tions would  require  the  destruction  of  at 
least  one  extremely  expensive  reactor,  they 
are  likely  to  remain  unconfirmed  unless  and 
until  a  still  more  "Incredible"  accident  hap- 
pens. 

Fermi,  In  any  case,  is  out  of  commission 
for  some  time,  and  perhaps  for  good.  But 
at  the  same  American  Nuclear  Society  meet- 
ing In  April  of  this  year  *  at  which  the 
Fermi  accident  was  described  In  some  detail, 
four  major  American  firms  announced  plans 
to  build  new  prototype  fast  breeder  reactors. 
General  Electric,  Westinghouse.  Atomics 
International  and  General  Dynamics  Corpo- 
ration all  presented  different  designs;  GE 
and  Westinghouse  are  farther  down  the  road 
than  the  other  firms,  and  both  Intend  to 
build  sodium-cooled  fast  breeders,  of  the 
same  general  type  as  the  Fermi  reactor.  They 
both  plan  construction  of  prototypes  of 
roughly  the  size  of  Fermi's  original  design 
in  two  or  three  years,  and  aim  toward  com- 
mercial plants  In  the  1980's.  These  would  be 
1,000,000  kilowatt  plants. 

Plans  for  operating  plants  nearly  ten  times 
Fermi's  size  only  fifteen  years  from  now  may 
seem  a  little  precipitous,  and  In  fact  the 
AEC  has  let  It  be  known  that  they  feel  In- 
dustry's schedule  may  be  a  little  short,  and 
a  recent  report  stated:  'It  does  not  appear 
that  a  prudent  commitment  to  build  the 
first  U.S.  demonstration  plant  can  l>e  made 
before  1969  .  .  ."  *  But  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional Conunlttee  on  Atomic  Energy  seems  to 
take  the  contrary  view  and  Its  position  Is 
apparently  prompted  by  the  same  fear  that 
spurs  Industry — the  threat  of  foreign  com- 
petition In  the  growing  nuclear  reactor  mar- 
ket In  a  guest  editorial  In  Nucleonics,  a  uade 
Journal,  Craig  Hosmer.  ranking  Republican 
House  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  asks: 

"In  the  1986's  will  U.S.  utilUles  order  fast 
breeder  reactors  from  the  U.K  ?"  He  goes  on 
to  criticize  severely  the  AEC's  program  in  this 
field,  and  concludes.  "Our  fast  breeder  com- 
mercialization schedule  must  be  telescoped 
to  1980  or  earlier  if  the  AEC  Is  to  serve  the 
nation's  nuclear  needs  on  time  and  preserve 
our  lead  In  nuclear  technology." 

There   Is  enormous  p>ressure   on   the   AEC 


•"The  1967  Supplement  to  the  1962  Re- 
port to  the  President  on  Civilian  Nuclear 
Power."  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission.  February   1967,   p.  49. 


from  both  Industry  and  Congreaa  to  acceler- 
ate the  fast  breeder  program.  Both  GE  and 
Westinghouse  have  already  formed  Joint 
agreements  with  groups  of  private  utilities 
(E>etrolt  Edison,  principal  architect  of  the 
Fermi  project.  Is  prominent  among  these )  to 
finance  design  and  construction  of  proto- 
types, presumably  with  Federal  assistance. 
In  the  next  year  or  so  applications  will  be 
made  to  the  AEC  for  construction  permits 
and  for  funds.  Whether  the  AEC  accedes  to 
the  pressure  may  in  part  by  determined  by 
Just  how  bad  the  Fermi  accident  turns  out 
to  have  been — If  analysis  shows  that  it  was 
caused  by  characteristics  of  the  reactor  fuel 
elements  or  core  construction,  rather  than 
by  the  introduction  cf  some  extraneous  ma- 
terial into  the  sodium  coolant,  the  program 
may  be  set  back  considerably. 

The  thought  of  a  catastrophic  accident  In 
a  fa^t  reactor  many  times  the  size  of  Fermi 
Is  quite  disturbing.  The  fact  that  the  severity 
of  the  October  5  accident  somewhat  ex- 
ceeded expectations  diminishes  confidence  In 
the  assurances  of  the  safety  of  fast  breeders 
given  by  reactor  engineers  and  by  the  AEC. 
In  any  case,  the  possibility  of  such  enormous 
damage,  tens  cf  thousands  killed  and  in- 
jured or  billions  of  dollars  In  proi>erty  dam- 
age, no  matter  how  small  that  possibility, 
raises  questions  as  to  whether  the  program 
should  be  pursued  at  all.  These  dangers  must 
be  balanced,  by  the  public  and  by  the  Con- 
gress, against  the  possible  economic  benefits 
to  be  gained  by  the  Introduction  of  fast 
reactors. 

In  a  recent  address  Wilfred  E.  Johnson,  a 
member  of  the  AEC.  commented  on  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  fast  reactors  In  terms  of 
lowered  electric  bills.  A  saving  of  a  tenth  of 
a  cent  per  kilowatt  hour.  Johnson  said, 
"which  seems  entirely  feasible,  will  by  the 
year  2000,  mean  a  sartng  to  the  public  each 
year  of  four  billion  dollars."  He  estimated 
the  cost  of  developing  the  program  at  two 
billion  dollars,  to  be  borne  largely  by  the 
Federal  Government." 

There  Is  a  large  question  mark  In  the 
economic  equation,  however,  which  perhaps 
accounts  more  than  anything  else  for  the 
AEC's  present  go-slow  policy  on  fast  breeders. 
This  Is  the  question  of  reliability. 

Commercial  power  plants  are  being  built 
ever  larger:  the  first  commercial  fast  breed- 
ers will  have  a  capacity  of  a  million  kilowatts 
of  electricity  or  more,  enough  to  supply  a 
good-sized  city.  The  construction  of  such 
large  central  plants  Is  made  possible  by  the 
Increasing  connectedness  of  power  systems, 
which  means  that  when  power  from  a  large 
plant  Is  not  needed  locally  (as  for  Instance 
late  at  night)  it  can  be  shipped  to  far  dis- 
tant points.  By  the  1980';  all  of  this  country 
and  perhaps  most  of  the  North  American 
continent  will  be  Interconnected  in  a  single 
huge  power  grid. 

The  failure  of  a  very  large  generating  plant 
and  Its  removal  from  service  for  an  extended 
period  of  time,  however,  could  cause  a  severe 
and  extended  i>ower  shortage. 

There  Is  therefore  an  increasing  emphasis 
on  power  plant  reliability,  and  so  far,  the 
sodium  cooled  reactor  has  shown  Itself  to  be 
singularly  unreliable.  This  stems  largely  from 
the  difficulty  of  handling  molten  sodium  at 
high  temperatures — typically  at  about  1.000' 
F.  This  material  reacts  explosively  with  air 
and  water,  and  yet  in  a  power  plant,  the  heat 
from  the  sodium  must  somehow  be  trans- 
ferred to  water,  to  produce  the  steam  needed 
to  run  turbines  which  In  turn  drive  the  elec- 
tric generators.  The  dlfiBculty  in  achieving 
this  feat  has  plagued  Fermi  and  other  plants 
like   It.   The   reactor   at    Hallam,    Nebraska, 


'Wilfred  E.  Johnson,  Commissioner. 
USAEC,  "Some  Implications  of  the  Fasi 
Reactor  Program  in  the  United  States" 
American  Nuclear  Society  National  Topical 
Meeting,  San  Francisco,  April  10.  1967,  AEC 
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constructed  to  improve  sodlum-coollng  tech- 
nology, has  finally  been  abandoned,  after 
years  of  difficulties.  Hallam  and  Perml  were 
the  only  two  sodium-cooled  reactors  to  be 
placed  in  commercial  power  grids  In  this 
country,  and  both  were  out  of  operation 
during  most  of  their  life  times  because  of 
difficulties  with   the  sodium  systems. 

Only  time  and  expensive  experimentation 
will  tell  whether  these  difficulties  can  be 
overcome.  The  Experimental  Breeder  Reac- 
tor n  at  Arco.  Idaho.  Is  the  onJy  remaining 
sodium  cooled  fast  reactor  In  this  country; 
other  test  facilities  are  under  construction 
or  being  planned.  Whether  on  Industry's 
short  schedule,  or  on  the  AEC's  somewhat 
longer  one.  this  country  seems  firmly  com- 
mitted to  a  $2  billion  fast  breeder  develop- 
ment program.  In  Its  1967  report  to  the 
President,  the  AEC  stated: 

"Emphasis  Is  being  placed  on  the  high 
gain  breeders  as  recommended  In  the  1962 
report.  In  particular,  the  program  for  devel- 
opment of  the  liquid  metal-cooled  (sodium) 
fast  breeder  has  been  substantially  aug- 
mented •  .  .'" 

■'  .  The  sodium  cooled  fast  breeder  choice 
Is  based  on  potential  economics,  Industrial 
and  worldwide  Interest,  technological  ex- 
perience, and  Its  capability  to  conserve 
uranium  resources" 

"  .  .  Plans  are  being  developed  for  the 
introduction  of  a  number  of  sodium  cooled 
fast  breeder  demonstration  plants  to  be  built 
during  the  1970's."  '■- 

The  AEC's  fiscal  1968  budget  includes 
$71,350,000,  for  development  of  fast  breeder 
reactors. 

In  the  face  of  verj'  large  questions  of  safety 
and  reliability,  and  the  estimated  $2  billion 
cost  of  development,  there  has  been  sur- 
prisingly little  public  or  Congressional  de- 
bate (outside  the  Joint  Committee)  over  the 
growing  commitment  to  this  program.  Yet 
a  very  difficult  balancing  of  hazards  against 
benefits  must  be  made  In  any  decision  re- 
garding the  fast  reactor  program. 

The  benefits  of  the  program,  aside  from 
the  fact  that  breeders  conserve  possibly  lim- 
ited uranium  resources,  a  factor  which  some- 
day may  be  Important,  are  economic.  That  Is. 
fast  breeders  may  make  possible  a  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  electricity.  Clearly  there  are 
many  other  ways  to  achieve  this  goal:  Im- 
provements m  coal  mining  and  transporta- 
tion technology  can  lower  costs  in  fossil- 
fueled  power  plants,  Improvements  In  ura- 
nium Isotope  separation  methods — such  as 
the  gas  centrifuge — can  lower  costs  In  the 
water-cooled  reactors.  Improvements  in  state 
utility  regulatory  agencies  may  also  result 
In  lower  costs   to  the  consumer. 

The  present  availability  of  uranium,  and 
the  multitude  of  alternate  paths  to  the  goal 
of  lowered  costs,  both  seem  to  deny  any  need 
for  haste  in  developing  the  fast  reactor.  In 
the  longer  run,  the  public  and  Congress  will 
have  to  decide  whether  resource  and  eco- 
nomic benefits  will  ever  balance  the  hazards 
of  failure  and  disastrous  accident  in  this 
program. 

(Prom  Scientist  and  Citizen.  June-July  19671 
Testtmovt  Before  the  Joint  Committee  on 

Atomic    Energy  :     Safety    Standards    for 

Urantom   Miners 
(By  the  Scientific  Division*   Committee  for 
Environmental  Information  i 

TTie  history  of  uranium  mining  In  this 
country  Is  one  more  example  of  the  fact  that 


we  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  live  in  the 
nuclear  age.  As  Secretary  Gardner's  Task 
Force  on  Environmental  Health  and  Related 
Problems  said  recently;  ".  .  .  the  use  of  nu- 
clear energy  In  this  century  has  proceeded 
without  adequate  knowledge  of  Its  effect  on 
human  beings  .  .  ."  ' 

In  the  case  of  uranium  mining,  however, 
we  were  not  totally  ignorant  of  the  biological 
hazard.  By  1949  It  was  known  that  the  strik- 
ingly high  death  rate  from  lung  cancer  In 
the  Schneeberg  area  of  Europe  was  probably 
due  to  radioactive  materials,  chiefly  radon 
and  its  daughter  products,  and  it  was  known 
that  American  uranium  miners  were  being 
exposed  to  these  same  radioactive  materials. 
Ten  years  later,  when  the  Federal  Radia- 
tion Council  (FRC)  was  charged  with  formu- 
lating radiation  policy,  it  was  clear  that  a 
problem  existed  in  the  uranium  mines  which 
was  not  being  met  by  any  existing  agency. 
In  its  first  report,  in  1960.  the  FRC  noted 
that  standards  recommended  by  the  Ameri- 
can Standards  Association  (now  the  USA 
Standards  Institute)  and  by  the  National 
Council  on  Radiation  Protection  (NCRP) 
were  being  exceeded  In  the  mines.  The  ASA 
had  recently  adopted  the  1.0  Working  Level 
standard  recommended  by  the  Public  Health 
Service:  the  NCRP  standard  Is  not  expressed 
in  terms  of  working  levels,  but  Is  interpreted 
by  Dr.  Robley  Evans  as  being  equal  to  0.3 
Working  Levels  (WL).' 

In  this  first  report,  the  FRC  stated  the 
basis  for  setting  radiation  safety  guides.  It 
can  be  summarized  as  follows:  Because  of 
our  still  Incomplete  knowledge  of  the  effects 
of  radiation  at  low  doses,  the  only  way  to 
guarantee  zero  risk  Is  to  ensure  zero  ex- 
posure Unless  benefit  Is  anticipated,  there 
should  be  no  exposure.  If  benefit  is  antici- 
pated, the  risk  and  the  benefit  must  be  bal- 
anced, and  the  feasibility  of  reducing  the 
exposure  by  control  measures  should  also  be 
considered. 

In  previous  appearances  before  this  Com- 
mittee, we  have  pointed  out  that  the  deter- 
mination of  risk  is  a  scientific  matter;  the 
availability  and  cost  of  controls  Is  a  technical 
matter,  but  the  balancing  of  these  factors 
with  the  expected  benefit  represents  a  social 
Judgment.  For  this  reason  we  have  repeatedly 
urged  that  each  step  of  the  standard  setting 
process  should  be  made  explicit  and  should 
be  made  public.  What  is  the  estimated  risk? 
What  Is  the  expected  benefit?  What  are  the 
available  controls?  How  much  do  they  cost? 
When  the  FRC  turned  to  the  question  of 
the  uranium  miners  In  the  1960  report.  It 
made  no  estimate  of  risk,  no  statement  of 
benefit,  and  neither  endorsed  one  of  the  exist- 
ing standards  nor  set  a  new  one. 

"It  does  appear  prudent  to  assume  [the 
report  stated]  that  significant  numbers  of 
Individuals  are  being  exposed  to  radiation 
in  the  mines  that  are  In  excess  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  either  group  (ASA  and 
NCRP]  .  .  .  Reduction  of  the  contamination 
to  the  recommended  levels  would  be  difficult 
and  even  unfeasible  in  some  cases." ' 

While  It  recommended  that  exposures  be 
kept  "as  low  as  practical"  this  Is  so  general  a 
statement  as  to  be  meaningless. 

There  Federal  Radiation  Council  policy  for 
the  protection  of  the  uranium  miners  otood 
for  eight  years,  until  last  Thursday,  when 
the  Council  recommended  to  the  President 
the  1.0  Working  Level  standard  first  pro- 
posed by  the  Public  Health  Service  twelve 
years  ago. 


'•"The  1967  Supplement  to  the  1962  Re- 
port to  the  President  on  Civilian  Nuclear 
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In  the  meantime  there  were  miners  dying 
of  lung  cancer,  and  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  lUSPHS)  was  studying  the  Incidence 
of  lung  cancer  deaths.  Some  of  the  implica- 
tions of  the  PHS  study  were  presented  be- 
fore the  American  Public  Health  Association 
in  1962  and  at  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency- Symposium  on  Radiological 
Health  aprf  Safety  In  Nuclear  Materials. 
Mining  and  Milling  in  1963;  they  appeared  in 
USPHS  publications  in  1963  and  1964.  Meas- 
urements of  radon  and  radon  daughter  prod- 
ucts in  mines  and  estimated  daily  exposures 
of  uranium  miners  were  also  available  in  the 
early  1960's.  The  follow-up  studies  relating 
exposure  levels  to  the  risk  of  lung  cancer, 
which  are  used  in  the  present  discussion, 
were  published  in  the  open  literature  In 
1965.  When  the  FRC  finally  took  up  the 
question  of  the  uranium  miners  again,  there 
was  clear  evidence  of  the  first  element  in  the 
balance:  the  risk. 

THE     RISK     SIDE    OF    THE     BALANCE 

The  Public  Health  Service  epidemiologic 
study  shows  that  underground  uramum 
miners  are  dying  of  lung  cancer  at  a  rate 
considerably  higher  than  that  of  adult  males 
In  the  general  population.* »  It  shows  that 
thirty-four  men  died  of  lung  cancer  in  the 
decade  1955-1965;  their  occupational  expo- 
sure to  radiation  is  clearly  implicated.  In  a 
comparable  group  in  the  general  population, 
only  five  lung  cancer  deaths  would  be  ex- 
pected. 

The  study  shows  th.at  there  is  a  long  latent 
period  of  approximately  ten  to  twenty  years 
from  the  beginning  of  the  exposure  to  the 
diagnosis  of  the  disease.  It  also  shows  that 
there  is  a  dose-dependent  relationship  be- 
tween accumulated  radiation  exposure  and 
the  Incidence  of  lung  cancer.  That  is,  the 
greater  the  accumulated  dose  of  radon  and 
its  daughter  products  to  which  an  individual 
miner  has  been  exposed,  the  greater  his 
risk  of  contracting  the  disease. 

The  evidence  strongly  suggests  that  at  an 
accumulated  exposure  in  the  range  of  100- 
400  Working  Level  Months,  the  risk  that  a 
miner  will  get  lung  cancer  becomes  double 
the  risk  to  a  man  of  the  same  age  in  the 
general  population. 

In  his  May  9  testimony,  Dr.  Paul  C  Tomp- 
kins. Executive  Director  of  the  Federal  Radia- 
tion Council,  pointed  out  that  a  standard 
based  on  allowing  exposure  to  such  a  dou- 
bling dose  contains  "no  obvious  safety  fac- 
tor" and  that  a  lower  standard  "Is  much  more 
realistic  from  the  standpoint  of  health 
alone." 

The  number  of  working  years  it  would  take 
for  a  miner  to  accumulate  exposure  to  a 
doubling  dose  under  various  past  and  present 
condtlons  and  under  proposed  standards  Is 
shown  in  the  table  below. 

years  to  reach 

Working  level :  doubling  dose* 

10      At  least  one  mine  had  a  level 

higher   than    10   in   the   third 

quarter    of    1966;    4'".     of    231 

mines  Inspected  at   th.at  time 

were  between  5  and  10  WL 1-4 

47  Average  level.  1955-66 2-7 

2.1  Average  level.  1966 5-16 

1,0  Standard      recommended      by 
PHS  In  1955  and  proposed  by 

FRC,  July  20,   1967 8-33 

.3  Standard  promulgated  by  De- 
partment of  Labor,  June  9. 
1967 28-111 

•  Based  on  170  working  hours  per  month. 

Clearly,  a  single  standard  could  result  In 
very  different  exposures,  depending  upon  the 

'Wagoner.  Joseph,  et  al.  "Cancer  Mortality 
Patterns  Among  U.S.  Uranium  Miners  and 
Millers,  1950-1962,"  J.  National  Cancer  Inst. 
32:787,  April,  1964. 

'  Wagoner,  Joseph  K.,  et  al.  "Radiation  as 
the  Cause  of  Lung  Cancer  Among  Uranium 
Miners. ■■  New  England  J.  Med.  273:181. 
Julv  22.  1965, 
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length  of  time  a  man  worked  In  the  mines. 
If  the  average  time  In  the  industry  is  3.4 
vears  (as  Dr.  Evans  stated  in  his  testimony 
to  this  Committee)  the  average  miner  is  not 
exposed  to  the  doubling  dose  in  the  average 
mine  today,  but  the  miner  who  remains  in 
the  industry  for  five  to  sixteen  years  or  who 
works  in  a  mine  where  the  level  is  higher 
than  the  average  may  be  exposed  to  the 
doubling  dose  or  more. 

Figures  for  the  miner's  expected  working 
life  cannot  be  based  on  past  experience  alone 
In  an  industry  like  uranium  mining.  It  is  still 
in  the  process  of  becoming  a  well-established, 
stable  industry,  as  shown  by  the  fluctuations 
from  year  to  year  in  the  number  of  mines 
and  of  miners  employed.'  It  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  have  developed  a  stable  work  force 
as  yet.  In  the  future  this  may  change. 

If  the  projections  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  are  accurate,  the  demand  for 
uranium  ore  will  Increase  sharply — and  will 
continue  to  increase  for  some  years.  This  will 
be  true  whether  the  present  water  moderated 
and  cooled  reactors  continue  to  be  the  domi- 
nant type,  or  whether  low-gain  breeder  re- 
actors come  into  commercial  use.  Only  high- 
gain  breeders — not  yet  over  "real  scientific 
and  technological  hurdles"  ' — would  need 
relatively  little  uranium  ore. 

According  to  these  projections,  then,  the 
uranlvun  mining  industry  will  probably  ex- 
pand, and  unless  new  technology  replaces 
workers  with  machines,  the  work  force  can 
also  be  expected  to  expand.  As  the  Industry 
becomes  better  established  and  less  chaotic. 
it  would  seem  reasonable  to  expect  the  work 
force  to  become  more  stable  and  the  average 
work-Ufe  longer. 

As  the  more  accessible  deposits  of  ore  close 
to  the  surface  are  exhausted,  more  of  the 
miners  will  be  underground  where  they  are 
exposed  to  radiation. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  taking  a 
cautious  view  of  100-400  Working  Level 
Months  as  the  range  for  the  doubling  dose. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  best  estimate 
that  can  be  derived  from  the  data  accumu- 
lated by  the  Public  Health  Service.  These 
reasons  are  as  follows: 

The  majority  of  the  miners  In  the  Public 
Health  Service  study  were  first  examined  In 
1955  and  therefore  are  presently  in  their 
twelfth  follow-up  year.  The  ultimate  cancer 
risk  In  this  group  cannot  be  known  for  at 
least  a  decade  because  of  the  latent  period 
referred  to  previously.  Final  figures  may  show 
an  even  higher  incidence  of  lung  cancer  than 
that  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
data. 

Miners  who  had  lung  cancer  which  was 
verified  but  was  not  certified  as  the  cause 
of  death  should  be  included  In  the  data  for 
determining  the  risk  of  radiation-induced 
cancer.  Since  they  were  not  included"  the 
epidemiologic  study  is  to  some  extent  too 
conservative  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  estimat- 
ing lung  cancer  risk.  A  further  conservative 
bias  was  introduced  by  the  assumption  that 
all  miners  whose  actual  status  was  unknown 
were  still  living  and  free  from  lung  cancer.' 

More  Information  Is  needed  on  the  ob- 
served lung  cancer  incidence  In  the  lower 
dose  ranges.  Miners  who  began  to  work  in 
1961  or  later,  when  the  average  level  has  been 
3.0  WL  or  less,  comprise  the  largest  group 
of  exposed  miners,  but  have  not  been  fol- 
'.owed  for  a  sufficient  time  period  to  give  any 


meaningful  information  in  view  of  the  long 
latent  period  for  lung  cancer. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  risk  of  cancer 
in  uranium  miners  is  defined  only  In  terms 
of  lung  cancer.  The  PHS  data  suggest  the 
possibility  that  excessive  cancer  mortality  In 
this  group  may  not  be  limited  to  lung  can- 
cer.'" There  have  as  yet  been  no  detailed 
studies  implicating  radiation  hazard  as  the 
cause  of  the  other  cancers.  However,  the 
situation  is  similar  in  some  respects  to  that 
which  obtains  in  another  group  of  exposed 
individuals,  namely,  the  atomic  bomb  sur- 
vivors of  Japan  Excessive  mortality  from  all 
malignant  diseases  has  been  observed  in  this 
group."  There  are  marked  differences  in  ex- 
posure patterns  between  the  miners  and  the 
atomic  bomb  survivors,  but  is  enough  known 
about  the  total  radiation  exposure  of  miners 
from  all  sources  to  be  sure  that  cancers  other 
than  lung  cancers  are  not  also  radiation 
induced? 

The  historical  perspective  on  radiation  haz- 
ards indicates  that  as  more  experience  and 
more  detailed  Information  has  been  obtained 
on  the  dangers,  standards  have  had  to  be 
changed,  usually  in  the  direction  of  more 
stringent  limitations  on  radiation  exposures. 
For  example,  the  annual  maximum  permis- 
sible dose  (MPD)  to  the  gonads  and  blood 
forming  organs  for  workers  exposed  to  Ioniz- 
ing radiation  was  reduced  from  sixty  rems 
to  half  that  In  1936.  was  again  halved  in 
1948,  and  the  1948  MPD  was  cut  to  a  third 
in  1959,  bringing  It  down  to  five  rems." 

For  these  reasons,  any  standard  based  on 
the  estimate  that  the  doubling  dose  is  in 
the  range  100-400  Working  Level  Months 
should  be  periodically  reevaluated  in  the 
light  of  additional  information. 

To  assure  that  the  necessary  information 
for  such  reevaluatlon  to  cbtained,  we  urge 
that  broad  support  be  given  to  a  detailed, 
long-range  study  of  all  exposed  miners.  The 
value  of  such  a  study  for  future  considera- 
tion of  risks  of  lung  cancer  and  other  cancer 
in  uranium  miners  is  inestimable.  It  can 
provide  the  basic  Information  necessary  to 
establish  dose-effect  relationships  at  low  doee 
levels.  The  benefits  will  accrue  not  only  to 
these  miners,  but  also  to  all  workers,  present 
and  future,  who  are  exposed  to  radiation  in 
their  daily  work 


THE  CONTINinNa  CONTROVERSY— 
IRS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  August  30  of  this  year  I  came  before 
this  body  to  discuss  the  serious  charges 
leveled  against  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  and  its  treatment  of  the  citizens 
of  our  countrj',  by  the  August  Reader's 
Digest  article  entitled  "Tyranny  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Ser\'ice."  On  that  day, 
I  pointed  out  that  the  House  Treasury- 
Post  OfBce  Appropriations  Subcommittee 


"Guidance  for  the  Control  of  Radiation 
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had  convened  earlier  to  probe  these 
charges,  but  unfortunately  only  received 
evidence  from  one  side,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

I  find  it  hard  to  understand  how  a 
committee  of  this  Congress  could  be 
swerved  from  its  primary  constitutional 
duty  of  hearing  both  sides  of  any  con- 
troversy before  arriving  at  a  decision. 
There  are  none  of  us,  I  am  sure,  who 
wish  to  see  the  day  when  our  responsi- 
bilities as  Members  of  this  body  are 
shadowed  by  providing  a  forum  for  the 
propagation  of  the  bureaucracy. 

Some  60  days  have  elapsed  since  I  first 
brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
this  distinguished  body.  Sixty  more  days 
have  been  lost  insofar  as  the  confidence 
of  the  general  public  is  concerned,  in  the 
integrity  and  responsibility  of  a  Federal 
department,  in  which  we  have  placed  the 
responsibility  of  collecting  taxes  from 
our  people.  I  say  let  the  other  side  be 
heard.  If  the  charges  of  Reader's  Digest 
are  true,  then  this  body  has  the  means 
to  set  things  in  order  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  If  the  charges  are  false. 
then  the  Congress  has  the  duty  to  re- 
store public  confidence  in  an  important 
Federal  agency. 

In  the  November  1967  issue  of  the 
Digest,  the  editors  reaffirm  the  published 
article,  even  after  the  questionable  state- 
ments of  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner 
Sheldon  S.  Cohen  before  the  closed  hear- 
ings of  the  committee. 

I  call  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  you  to 
reconvene  this  committee  in  order  that 
all  sides  of  this  issue  may  be  given  a  fair 
hearing.  If  this  becomes  impossible  for 
one  reason  or  another,  then  I  think  our 
responsibility  is  clear — the  House  should 
resolve  that  this  matter  be  fully  investi- 
gated by  another  committee.  Open  hear- 
ings with  discussion  and  debate  is  an 
accepted  method  of  committee  proce- 
dure and  it  should  prove  itself  in  a  thor- 
ough hearing  on  this  important  consid- 
eration. 

I  include  the  reaffirmation  of  the 
Pleader's  Digest  at  this  point  in  the 
Record ; 

TTRANNT    IN   THE    INTERNA!.   REVINTrB 

Service — TRr*  oh  False 
In  its  August  '67  issue.  The  Reader's  Digest 
published  an  article,  "Tyranny  In  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service."  Written  by  Associate 
Editor  John  Barron,  it  reported  how.  in  col- 
lecting taxes,  the  IRS  has  at  times,  "builted. 
degraded  and  crushed  innocent  citizens" 
Since  publication  of  the  article,  tixpayers 
by  the  hundreds  have  written  to  the  Digest, 
to  their  Congressmen  and  to  Senate  investi- 
gators, citing  similar  examples  of  IRS  prac- 
tices. Busy  lawyers  and  accountants  have 
taken  time  to  compose  thoughtful  and  criti- 
cal reports  on  how  the  IRS  operates,  based 
on  their  own  firsthand  desdlngs  with  the 
agency.  IRS  employes  themselves  have  come 
forward  to  express  concern  and  to  furnish 
evidence  of  numerous  cases  where  they  con- 
sider the  agency's  methods  to  be  open  to 
criticism. 

The  reaction  from  the  leadership  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  been  vehe- 
ment. IRS  Commissioner  Sheldon  S.  Cohen 
appeared  before  a  House  subcommittee  to  de- 
nounce the  Digest  for  alleged  "half-truths, 
distortions  and  unsubstantiated  conclu- 
sions." and  also  held  a  press  conference  to 
condemn  the  article  The  IRS  Issued  a 
lengthy,  detailed  statement  of  criticism  In 
response,  the  editors  of  the  Digest  made  a 
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careful  analysis  of  the  IRS  charges,  and  a 
renewed  study  of  Barron's  documentation, 
and  remain  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
Barron  article. 

The  IRS  insists  that  it  discharges  Its 
duties  in  a  way  that  guarantees  fair  treat- 
ment to  all  taxpayers.  'There  are  occasions 
when  errors  are  made,"  says  Commissioner 
Cohen.  "But  I  think  there  are  enough  checks 
and  balances  in  the  system  so  that  no  one 
Judgment  goes  off  on  a  tangent  very  far 
before  It  is  brought  back.  This  is  the  majesty 
of  the  system." 

The  editors  of  the  Digest  respectfully  dis- 
agree on  the  matter  of  the  majesty  of  the 
system.  The  Impressive  body  of  facts  pro- 
vided by  our  investigations  and  by  the  spon- 
taneous reactions  of  our  readers  supports 
the  belief  that  there  are  too  many  occasions 
when  the  system  functions  in  ways  that 
citizens  can  scarcely  approve.  Says  Sen. 
Everett  Dlrkaen,  "I  believe  that  this  one 
article  will  have  more  to  do  with  correcting 
the  problem  than  almost  anything  else  that 
has  been  written." 


THE   1967  PARIS  AIRSHOW 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
several  «igencies  within  the  US.  Govern- 
ment have  joined  with  industry  to  initiat^ 
planning  for  U.S.  participation  in  the 
1969  Paris  Airshow.  I  would  like  to  ap- 
plaud this  effort  and  supplement  my  re- 
marks concerrung  the  1967  Paris  Air- 
show  and  cite  again  the  very  favorable 
impression  made  on  the  world's  aviation 
leaders  and  visitors  to  the  show  by  par- 
ticipating U.S.  Grovernment  agencies  and 
the  U.S.  aerospace  industry.  In  particular, 
I  would  like  to  commend  General  Electric 
Co.  for  its  excellent  exhibition  of  jet  en- 
gines and  other  equipments  for  aviation. 
Included  in  the  display  was  a  full-scale 
mockup  of  the  GE-4  turbojet  which  will 
power  the  U.S.  supersonic  transport.  This 
mighty  powerplant  was  the  successful 
winner  of  the  design  competition  for  the 
UJS.  SST.  The  GE-4  is  25  feet  long,  6  feet 
in  diameter,  and  weighs  approximately 
11.000  pounds.  Each  of  the  four  engines 
that  will  power  the  Boeing  SST  will  gen- 
erate over  60.000  pounds  of  thrust. 

The  SST  program  was  highlighted  in 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration's 
exhibit  in  the  U.S.  pavilion.  The  General 
Electric  portion  of  this  exhibit  showed 
the  fantastic  growth  of  the  powerplants 
from  the  aircraft  of  Lindbergh  to  the 
current  large  jet  airliners  to  the  SST. 
General  Electric  also  introduced  two  new 
highly  advanced  engines  at  the  27th  Paris 
Airshow.  One  new  engine,  called  the 
GEl/JlAl,  Is  a  supersonic  turbojet  with 
afterburner,  that  is  being  proposed  as  the 
powerplant  for  new  supersonic  fighter 
and  Interceptor  aircraft. 

The  second  engine,  designated  the 
Ol/lO,  is  proposed  as  a  powerplant  for 
the  USA /Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
advanced  V/STOL  fighter.  The  GElO  is 
a  turbofan  with  afterburner  augmenta- 
tion. Both  of  these  jet  engines  use  a  core 
engine  based  on  the  GEl  turbojet  un- 
veiled at  the  Paris  Air  Show  in   1965. 


Highly  flexible  in  its  design,  the  OEl  with 
systems  components  added  can  be  used 
for  a  broad  range  of  propulsion  require- 
ments and  can  be  readily  made  into  a 
turbojet,  turboshaft,  turbofan,  or  turbo- 
prop engine. 

At  the  first  showing  outside  the  United 
States.  General  Electric  also  displayed 
its  TF39  turbofan  powerplant  for  the  U.S. 
Air  Force/ Lockheed  C-5A  heavy  logistics 
transport — the  Galaxy— the  world's  larg- 
est aircraft. 

General  Electric  also  exhibited  its 
powerful  J79-10  supersonic  engine  that 
has  earned  renown  throughout  the  world. 
This  17,000  pound  thrust  jet  engine  pro- 
vides the  power  for  the  Lockheed  104 
Starflghter  which  is  produced  in  Cali- 
fornia and  is  in  service  in  the  Air  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany,  Greece.  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands, Norway.  Spain,  Turkey,  Japan, 
Pakistan,  Taiwan,  and  Canada.  There  are 
1.800  Starflghters  in  the  NATO  inven- 
tory. 

Another  aircraft  produced  in  Cali- 
fornia Is  the  Northrop  F-5  Freedom 
Fighter  which  utilizes  two  General  Ellec- 
trlc  J85  turbojets.  This  jet  engine  was 
also  part  of  the  exhibit  in  Paris.  The 
Freedom  Fighter  is  used  by  the  Air 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  Greece,  the 
Netherlands.  Norway,  Spain.  Turkey. 
Iran,  Korea,  the  Philippines.  Taiwan. 
Ethiopia,  and  Morocco. 

GE  Flight  Propulsion  Division's  emerg- 
ing prominence  in  commercial  aircraft 
propulsion  was  illustrated  by  exhibition 
of  the  CJ610  and  CP700  engines  for  busi- 
ness aircraft  and  the  CT58  and  CT64  en- 
gines for  helicopters  and  medium  trans- 
ports. The  CJ610  and  CF700  have  com- 
piled an  enviable  record  for  endurance, 
economy  and  reliability.  These  engines 
power  more  than  50  percent  of  the  busi- 
ness jets  in  ser-vlce  Including  the  Lear 
Jet,  Jet  Commander.  Hansa  Jet  which 
uses  the  CJ160.  and  the  Fan  Jet  Falcon 
which  uses  the  CJ700. 

The  CT64  turboshaft 'turboprop  en- 
gine powers  the  Fiat  C-222  STOL  trans- 
port, the  U.S.  Army's  AH-56A  Cheyenne, 
the  BLawasaki  P-2J  patrol  plane,  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  and  U.S.  Air  Force 
CH-53  A  and  B  helicopters,  the  DeHavl- 
land  CC-115  STOL  transport,  the  LTV 
XC-142  STOL  transport,  and  the  USAF 
C-8A  STOL  transport. 

GE  T58  engines  power  13  commer- 
cial and  military  helicopter  and  VTOL 
aircraft  and  have  accumulated  more 
than  one  and  a  half  million  hours  of 
operation  since  entering  production  in 
1959. 

The  workhorse  of  VTOL  lift  fan  tech- 
nology, the  36-inch  diameter  PFl  pitch 
fan  was  also  on  display.  The  PFl  pro- 
vides pitch  control  in  the  XV-5A  V/ 
STOL  aircraft  which  uses  fans  in  its 
wings  and  nose. 

In  addition  to  jet  propulsion  systems 
at  Paris  GE  exhibited  aircraft  flight  con- 
trols, aircraft  electrical  systems,  and  in- 
strumentation systems  for  aircraft.  Gen- 
eral Electric  Instrument  Department  dis- 
played a  747  engine  display  that  offers 
greater  reliability,  an  oil  quantity  indica- 
tor system  which  permits  direct  meas- 
urement of  oil  volume  without  need  for 
temperature  and  density  correction;  the 


SR3  miniature  flight  reference  system 
which  gives  a  high  reliability  indication 
of  aircraft  heading  and  altitude  by 
means  of  a  unique  platform  configura- 
tion ;  a  fuel  quantity  and  center  of  grav- 
ity measurement  system  featuring  a  new 
magnetic  reed  transmitter  and  a  mass 
fuel  fiow  system  which  permits  a  direct 
means  of  getting  maximum  engine  oper- 
ating efficiency  in  addition  to  indicating 
total  fuel  consumption. 

In  a  joint  display,  the  GE  Specialty 
Control  Department  and  the  DC  Motor 
and  Generator  Department  showed  a 
new  40-kilovolt-ampere  variable-speed 
constant-frequency  aircraft  electrical 
system,  a  starter  generator  and  direct 
current  regulator,  aerospace  motor, 
transformer  rectifier,  static  inverter,  and 
control  alternator. 

General  Electric,  a  pioneer  In  jet  en- 
gines, played  a  significant  role  in  add- 
ing to  the  prestige  of  the  United  States 
and  U.S.  leadership  In  aviation. 

It  is  noteworthy  to  add  that  in  Cali- 
fornia, GE  operates  eight  plants  in  six 
cities.  These  facilities  employ  approxi- 
mately 10,000  persons  who  receive  pay 
and  benefits  of  $103,000,000  annually.  The 
company  purchases  in  California  ap- 
proximately $150,000,000  worth  of  ma- 
terials and  supplies  annually. 


ELECTRONIC  SURVEILLANCE 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  In 
hand  a  resolution  recently  adopted  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  Inc.,  which  I  would  like  to  read 
into  the  Record: 

Resolution 

Whereas,  organized  crime  constitutes  a 
condition  of  social  and  economic  subversion 
In  the  United  States;  and 

■Whereas,  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice  conducted  an  In-depth  study  of  the 
problem;  and 

Whereas,  specific  recommendations  were 
made  by  that  Commission  as  reported  In  the 
"Task  Force  Report:  Organized  Crime";  and 

Whereas,  corruption  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, coupled  with  Ignorance  and  apathy, 
are  essential  to  the  continued  growth  of  or- 
ganized crime;  and 

Whereas,  the  growth  of  organized  crime  in 
the  United  States  should  be  regarded  by 
every  citizen  as  an  Internal  threat  to  na- 
tional security  equal  to  that  of  any  force 
from  without; 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  as- 
sembled at  Its  74th  Annual  Conference  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  on  this  14th  day  of 
September,  1967.  does  hereby  recommend  the 
broadening  of  the  following  recommendation 
contained  in  the  aforementioned  report: 
Congress  shoud  enact  legislation  dealing  spe- 
cifically with  wiretapping  and  bugging;  and 
Be  It  further  resolved,  that  such  legisla- 
tion be  enacted  to  permit  the  use  of  wire- 
tapping and  eavesdropping  techniques  by 
law  enforcement  under  adequate  safeguards. 

This  action  by  this  Internationally 
famous  organization  of  dedicated  peo- 
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pie  practically  completes  the  rollcall  of 
law  enforcement  organizations  which 
have  formally  endorsed  the  concept  and 
purpose  of  the  legislation  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  McCulloch],  and  cosponsored  by 
46  of  his  Republican  colleagues  in  the 
House.  It  also  almost  entirely  closes  the 
ring  of  isolation  around  the  Attorney 
General  who  yet  persists  in  his  lonely 
posture. 

This  legislation  is  essentially  and  pri- 
marily prohibitive  in  its  thrust  and  only 
secondarily  permissive.  It  prohibits  elec- 
tronic surveillance  by  private  citizens.  It 
permits  electronic  surveillance  by  law 
enforcement  officers  only  with  respect  to 
specified  crimes,  only  after  evidence  has 
been  adduced  showing  probable  cause 
that  one  of  these  crimes  has  been  or  is 
being  committed,  and  only  imder  the 
continuing  strict  supervision  of  a  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction.  Moreover,  the 
Republican  legislation  imposes  not  only 
heavy  criminal  penalties  but  severe  court 
sanctions  if  the  officer  fails  to  obtain  a 
permissive  court  order  or  violates  the 
terms  and  limitations  of  that  order. 

In  summary,  the  Republican  legisla- 
tion strikes  a  careful  balance  between 
the  individual's  right  to  privacy  on  the 
one  hand  and  society's  right  to  safety 
on  the  other. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  INTERIOR 

Mr.  SA"yLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  our 
Nation  was  founded,  many  of  the  people 
who  lived  in  the  Colonies  were  interested 
in  the  preservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. From  the  earliest  days  of  our 
Nation,  one  of  the  principal  interests  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
been  the  protection  and  conservation  of 
our  Nation's  great  natural  resources. 

The  growing  awareness  of  people  of 
the  United  States  in  the  causes  of  con- 
servation has  caused  the  Congress  to 
enact  many  laws  in  recent  years  on  this 
important  subject.  These  laws  are  so 
far  reachin.g  that  today  conservation  leg- 
islation either  directly  or  indirectly  af- 
fects almost  eveiT  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

One  of  the  fields  in  conservation  is  our 
National  Park  Service  In  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  verj'  purpose  of 
creating  a  National  Park  Service  has  not 
changed  since  August  25.  1916,  when  the 
Senice  was  established. 

That  act  provided : 

The  Service  such  thus  established  to 
promote  and  regulate  the  use  of  the  Federal 
areas  known  as  national  parks,  monuments, 
and  reservations  hereinafter  specified.  .  .  . 
by  such  me.ins  ard  measures  as  conform  to 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  said  parks, 
monuments,  reservations,  which  purpose  Is 
to  conserve  the  scenery  and  the  natural  and 
historic  objects  and  the  wildlife  therein  and 
to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  same 


in  such  manner  and  by  such  means  as  will 
leave  them  unimpaired  for  the  enjoyment 
of  future  generations. 

The  Honorable  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  Mr.  George  B. 
Hartzog,  Jr.,  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  and  the  dedicated  Park 
Service  employees,  have  been  doing  an 
outstanding  job  in  maintaining  our  na- 
tional parks,  monuments,  and  reserva- 
tions in  the  manner  and  standards 
which  Congress  originally  intended. 
From  time  to  time,  however,  the  local 
pressures  brought  upon  the  Secretarj'  of 
the  Interior  and  Director  of  the  Park 
Service  have  caused  them,  in  some  areas, 
to  deviate  the  standards  laid  down  by 
Congress.  The  October  issue  of  American 
Forests  contains  a  letter  from  Mike 
Frome  addressed  to  the  Honorable  Stew- 
art L.  Udall,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
challenging  him  to  maintain  the  high 
standards  which  Congress  had  demanded 
of  every  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service 
from  1916  to  date. 

Mr.  Frome's  letter  is  so  forthright  that 
I  commend  It  to  all  personnel  in  the 
Park  Service  to  help  strengthen  their 
parks,  monuments,  and  reservations  so 
as  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
same  in  such  manner  and  by  such  means 
as  will  leave  them  unimpaired  for  the 
enjoyment  of   future   generations.    Mr. 
Frome's  letter  is  as  follows: 
Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Secretary:  The  word  Is  now 
known  that  you  will  Ukely  retire  from  your 
post  In  the  Cabinet  following  the  next  elec- 
tion, regardless  of  the  outcome.  You  have 
certalniv  been  an  energetic,  creaUve  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  a  man  who  has  won  his 
share  of  admirers  and  crlUcs — and  sometimes 
admiring  critics  like  myself. 

It  Is  too  early  to  record  your  contributions 
to  the  conservation  movement,  or  to  evalu- 
ate your  strengths  and  weaknesses.  There  Is 
sUll  much  work  undone  before  you  complete 
yotir  ledger,  so  this  Is  not  the  purpose  of 
my  writing  at  this  time.  However.  I  have 
lately  been  studying  your  InteresUng  new 
book.  "The  National  Parks  of  America," 
which  raises  Important  Issues  concerning 
management  and  use  of  the  parks  worthy  of 
comment. 

As  a  critic,  for  instance,  I  cannot  accept 
the  following  statement  of  yours:  "The  con- 
tinuing search  for  innovations  that  will  make 
park  visits  more  enjoyable  has  resulted  In 
experimentation  with  such  things  as  'one- 
way loop  roads'  that  give  the  visitor  a  sense 
of  being  the  first  person  on  the  scene."  You 
know  very  well  that  a  motorist  cannot  pos- 
slblv  feel  like  the  first  person  on  any  scene. 
ThMe  "loop  roads  "  and  "motor  nature  trails' 
are  appropriate  at  some  locations,  but  they 
seem  destined  for  proliferation  In  our  Na- 
tional Park  System  as  sheer  substitutes  for 
the  real  McCoy  of  foot  power  In  the  wilder- 
ness. 

One  must  wonder  whether  we  are  entering 
an  era  ol  synthetics  In  our  national  parks. 
in  which  people  are  led  down  loop  roads  and 
deluded  Into  a  false  sense  of  discovery.  This 
fear  Is  not  mine  alone,  but  of  many  friends 
of  the  parks,  and  it  refers  to  the  entire  trend 
of  things,  of  which  motor  nature  trails  are 
only  symptomatic. 

Mr.  Secretary,  as  an  admirer  of  yours,  I 
hope  that  vou  will  be  remembered  by  some 
of  the  words  In  your  book.  These  words  are 
so  valuable  and  vital  that  I  urge  you  to  make 
them  required  reading  now  of  every  person 
m  the  National  Park  Service,  starting  with 


the  Director,  and  from  liim  down  through 
the  Assistant  Directors,  Regional  Directors, 
Park  Superintendents,  planners,  protectors, 
engineers,  architects.  Interpreters  and  publi- 
cists. I  would  highlight  theee  particular 
pwlnts: 

"Tourism  Is  wonderful,  but  the  spirit  of 
tourism  should  not.  In  my  opUUon,  be  the 
guiding  spirit  of  national  park  management." 

"The  very  character  and  purpose  of  some 
parks  limit  their  development  and  Increased 
visitor  use  In  some  aresis  would  destroy  the 
very  values  for  which  the  area  Is  noted." 

"Even  though  we  are  talking  about  public 
areas.  I  am  convinced  that  It  Is  not  the 
responsibility  of  the  administration  of  such 
areas  to  comply  with  every  tise  for  which 
there  Is  some  public  demand." 

CLAMOR  rOB  ROADS 

"Because  some  segments  of  the  public 
clamor  for  extensive  road  systems  In  parka 
and  wilderness  areas  Is  not  sufficient  Justlfl- 
caUon  for  uninhibited  developments.  Be- 
cause some  people  cannot  walk  or  climb,  or 
will  not  do  80.  does  not  Justify  building  a 
road  to  every  scenic  overlook.  Because  some 
people  like  to  see  wilderness  from  the  veranda 
of  a  modern  hotel  Is  not  sufficient  justifica- 
tion for  building  hotels  within  national  pttrks 
when  their  location  outside  a  park  would 
provide  necessary  accommodations  without 
encroaching  on  the  natural  scene." 

"A  wilderness  trampled  by  thousands  of 
refugees  from  the  dty  Is  no  longer  a  wilder- 
ness, and  the  only  way  It  can  be  maintained 
in  Its  natural  state  as  the  population  In- 
creases Is  to  keep  people  out — to  limit  access. 
You  would  make  reservations  and  wait  your 
turn — It  would  be  as  simple  as  that.  Park 
and  wilderness  rationing  In  thl»  country  Is 
not  merely  a  prospect  for  the  remote  future, 
but  could  conceivably  become  necessary  In 
the  years  ahead." 

From  my  experience,  I  s\ispeot  that  these 
preceprts  are  not  understood — or  not  ac- 
cepted— throughout  your  Department  and 
the  National  Park  System.  If  they  were,  why 
would  a  new  hotel  be  projected  for  the 
rim  of  Crater  Lake  to  replace  an  old  one — 
when  encroachment  on  tiie  natural  scene 
could  be  eliminated  by  moving  It  elsewhere? 
Why  would  a  new  hotel  and  campground  be 
projected  for  the  Wonder  Lake  district  of 
Mount  McKlnley — without  presenting  alter- 
native locations  at  the  edge  of  the  park  for 
public  review? 

Why  should  the  public  now  be  forced  to 
witness,  and  rather  helplessly  so,  the  sys- 
tematic destruction  of  wUdemess  values  In 
the  Great  Smoky  Movmtalns?  You  recall  re- 
ceiving six  thousand  letters,  an  out-pouring 
of  feeling  In  opposition  to  the  proposed 
trans -mountain  road  and  a  plea  for  safe- 
guarding the  mountain  wlldemeea  sanc- 
tuary. Although  that  road  has  been  held  In 
abeyance,  others  are  under  construction  or 
expansion — the  park  superintendent  went  eo 
far  as  to  announce  plans  for  a  "motor  nature 
trail"  within  striking  distance  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail,  making  a  mockery  of  wilder- 
ness. Though  the  Director  of  the  Park  Serrtoe 
told  me  he  had  not  approved  the  master  plan 
for  the  Great  Smokies,  campgrounds  are  be- 
ing doubled  In  size,  claiming  more  priceless 
national  real  estate  for  concrete  and  bed- 
room space,  despite  facilities  on  the  nearby 
Indian  reservation,  national  forests  and  pri- 
vate resorts. 

"The  public  Is  coming.  We  must  acconamo- 
date  them.  We  have  the  room."  So  stated  one 
of  your  principal  park  planners  when  I 
sought  an  explanation  for  the  chaotic  mis- 
adventure In  the  Great  Smokies. 

Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  associated  your- 
self with  the  jjarks  and  the  National  Park 
Service  as  Intimately  as  with  any  activity  of 
the  Department.  You  and  Director  George  B. 
Hartzog.  Jr..  and  the  men  of  the  Service, 
most  of  whom  tire  my  friends,  produce  a  his- 
tory of  conservation  every  day  of  your  lives. 
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But  you  cannot  evaluate  or  Interpret  your 
own  roles  This  Is  for  others  to  do;  the  his- 
torians, writers,  and  critics.  I  don't  think  it 
can  be  well  understood  that  Judgments  will 
be  made  on  the  quality  of  the  resource.  Its 
wise  management  and  appropriate  use, 
rather  than  mileage  of  highway  completed, 
the  number  of  new  hotel  rooms  and  camp- 
sites, or  the  Increased  volume  of  people 
tbrough  the  visitor  centers 

FlUZ^fDLY    ADVICE 

Likewise,  the  proposals  for  new  park  areas 
must  be  equated  with  the  management  of 
existing  areas.  Thus,  that  "friendly  adviser" 
of  yours,  Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  is  quite 
correct  to  weigh  the  North  Cascades  of 
Washington  State  In  balance  with  the  Great 
Smokies  of  Appalachla.  "It  gives  me  the  hee- 
ble-Jeebles,"  he  wrote  recently,  "to  imagine 
that  the  Park  Service  in  a  few  years  will  be 
proposing  to  do  to  the  Cascades  what  It  Is 
now  proposing  to  do  to  the  Smokies,  le, 
'develop'  half  of  It  and  leave  half  of  It  wild. 
With  the  tremendous  population  which  we 
are  going  to  have,  all  of  our  'development' 
should  be  on  the  perimeter  of  these  areas, 
leaving  them  for  generations  unborn  to 
explore." 

The  point  Justice  Douglas  makes  Is  that 
If  the  choice  were  between  Forest  Service 
multiple-use  and  a  park,  he  would  prefer  a 
park  But.  since  passage  of  the  Wilderness 
Law  In  1964,  he  sees  a  better  chance  to  pro- 
tect the  Cascades  from  the  benefactions  of 
roads  and  unrestricted  tourism  by  keeping 
the  area  under  the  Forest  Service.  I  would 
put  It  this  way:  It  Is  not  a  question  of 
which  agency  has  the  Jurisdiction,  but  what 
tiie  agency  does  with  It;  and  In  the  case  of 
the  Park  Service  let  the  Great  Smokies  be 
the  testing  ground  for  the  North  Cascades. 

It  Is  perfectly  true  that  your  Department 
Initiated  protection  of  Federal  wlldL^nds 
with  Yellowstone  In  1872.  and  that  it  has 
safeguarded  the  wilderness  In  Its  trust  down 
through  the  years  I  am  reminded  con- 
tinually of  these  facts  of  past  history  by  your 
associates  (as  I  am  by  others  of  how  the 
Forest  Service  began  wilderness  classification 
as  early  as  1924).  I  am  told  that  the  Park 
Service  welcomes  the  Wilderness  Law  of  1964 
as  a  means  of  strengthening  its  role  In 
maintaining  and  restoring  the  wUdlands  as 
wild. 

One  hears  such  worthy  words  almost  too 
often  If  the  Park  Service  Is  truly  the  leader 
In  wilderness  management,  why  does  It  lag 
far  behind  the  schedule  prescribed  by  Con- 
gress for  wilderness  hearings  and  pro- 
posals— and  far  behind  the  pace  of  both  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife?  Why  Is  It  that  you, 
who  stood  at  the  President's  side  when  he 
signed  the  Wilderness  Act  into  Law.  have 
not  yet  submitted  one  single  park  wilder- 
ness proposal  to  him  as  that  Law  requires? 
Of  course,  we  both  know  that  the  Park  Serv- 
ice has  not  yet  presented  one  proposal  for 
your  study  and  transmittal,  but  this  Is  the 
same  question. 

WILDERNESS — A     STEPSISTER 

I  fear  the  wilderness  Issue  Is  not  being  met 
four-square  by  your  associates.  We  hear 
much  about  "thresholds"  to  wilderness,  zon- 
ing of  parkland,  master  planning,  skimpy 
reasons  to  exclude  this  area  or  that  one 
rather  than  bold  reasons  to  Include  them, 
so  much  so  that  It  sounds  like  wilderness 
has  become  a  tarnished  step-sister  In  the 
household. 

Planning  is  an  Important  and  proper  func- 
tion of  the  Park  Service.  I  respect  the  prin- 
ciple of  park  planning  and  the  Integrity  of 
people  I  know  In  this  field  of  work.  How- 
ever, I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  letter 
that  has  come  to  me  from  conscientious, 
competent  friends  In  Alaska  concerning  af- 
fairs at  Mount  McKlnley: 

"It  Is  an  unfortunate  reflection  upon  the 
planning    procedure    of   the    National    Park 


Service  that  none  of  the  proposals  for  major 
developments  has  been  put  forward  for  pub- 
lic debate  or  discussion.  The  Park  Service 
seemed  actually  to  avoid  having  direct  and 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  area  and  the 
problems  involved  In  the  developments. 
Those  who  were  not  consulted  Included  the 
present  concessioner  and  his  appointed  man- 
ager, as  well  as  private  property  owners  and 
businesses  operating  In  the  area." 

One  final  comment,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  ad- 
mire and  applaud  your  stand  In  denying  ac- 
cess across  Sequola-Klngs  Canyon  National 
Park  to  the  proposed  Disney  development  at 
Mineral  King  In  Sequoia  National  Forest 
until  further  studies  are  made.  The  Chief 
Forester  has  said  he  Is  "fully  sensitive  to  the 
superlative  qualities  of  this  alpine  gem  of 
the  Central  Sierras  .  .  .  with  a  unique  rela- 
tionship to  the  surrounding  National  Park." 
For  that  very  reason,  all  concerned  should 
welcome  more  public  discussion,  analysis, 
and  the  study  of  the  alternatives  In  trans- 
portation that  you  have  suggested. 

I  don't  object  to  a  ski  development  at  Min- 
eral King,  or  to  selection  of  Disney  as  the 
operator,  but  we  must  recognize  the  differ- 
ence In  the  concession  at  Squaw  Valley.  Sun 
Valley  and  Aspen,  where  heavy  development 
Is  on  private  land,  and  this  particular  area, 
where  It  would  all  be  on  public  land.  I 
would  like  to  hear  an  open  forum  on  the 
carrying  capacity  of  this  beautiful  valley 
and  on  the  propriety  of  non-foreat  type  rec- 
reation In  the  special  environment  of  Forest 
Service  land.  In  short,  a  public  hearing 
would  be  much  In  order  before  we  reach  final 
commitment. 

I  respect  a  man  with  courage  to  do  what 
Is  right.  At  Mineral  King,  as  you  conceded  to 
your  press  conference  In  June,  you  are  hold- 
ing firm  on  a  pretty  thin  thread  of  authority, 
considering  California's  recognized  right-of- 
way.  I  hope  that  you  will  cling  to  it  until 
the  sound  decision,  whatever  it  may  be,  wins 
out  In  the  case  of  our  national  parks,  you 
have  a  more  clear-cut  responsibility.  Now 
you  have  your  chance,  and  challenge,  to 
exercise  it. 

Respectfully, 

MnsE, 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  rev'ise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr,  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  carried  as  its 
lead  editorial  a  stinelng  commentary  on 
the  90th  Congress. 

Tiie  editorial  singled  out  for  special 
criticism  the  House's  inability  to  take  up 
the  congressional  reform  measure. 

As  the  Post  pointed  out: 

The  proposed  changes  In  procedure  and 
organization  are  admittedly  minor  reforms. 

Yet,  Mr  Speaker,  we  have  had  the 
Senat<-passed  reform  bill  since  March 
and  the  House  has  taken  no  action, 

I  was  especially  struck  by  the  con- 
cluding sentence  of  the  editorial,  which 
reads: 

The  re?ord  of  the  90th  to  date  Is  a  good 
place  to  t.ake  off  on  a  national  campaign  for 
a  better  Congress, 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  Members  of  this 
body  have  been  campaigning  for  a  bet- 
ter Congress  for  many  months. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organi- 


zation of  the  Congress  was  established 
March  11.  1965.  by  unanimous  vote  of 
both  Houses,  Shortly  after  the  creation 
of  the  Joint  Committee,  Congressman 
Charles  Goodell  appointed  an  eight- 
member  House  Republican  task  force 
on  congressional  reform  and  minority 
staffing. 

Recently  I  was  appointed  to  this  task 
force.  Being  a  new  Member,  I  was  not 
privileged  to  participate  In  the  excellent 
work  performed  by  the  task  force  In  the 
last  Congress.  However.  I  am  greatly  Im- 
pressed by  the  efforts  of  this  group  to 
date. 

The  task  force  monitored  the  dally 
testimony  of  all  witnesses  before  the 
joint  committee.  The  task  force  encour- 
aged Republican  Members  to  present 
their  views  and  suggestions  to  the  joint 
committee,  and  proportionately  more 
Republican  Congressmen  appeared  be- 
fore or  submitted  statements  to  the  joint 
committee  than  any  other  group. 

In  September  1966,  Independent  study 
and  writing  by  the  Republican  task  force 
culminated  in  the  publication  of  the  book, 
"We  Propose :  A  Modern  Congress," 

In  October  1966.  the  House  Republi- 
can policy  committee  urged  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  House  received  the  Senate  bill  in 
March  1967.  and  the  Republican  policy 
committee  waited  patiently  for  results. 
Weeks  passed,  nothing  happened,  and  on 
May  10,  1967  the  Republican  policy  com- 
mittee again  called  for  action  on  the  re- 
form bill. 

In  August.  Congressman  J.ames  Cleve- 
land reactivated  the  House  Republican 
task  force  with  its  first  order  of  business 
that  of  building  up  of  some  interest  in 
getting  the  reform  bill  out  of  the  Rules 
Committee. 

Just  3  weeks  ago.  the  House  Re- 
publican Conference  took  action,  and  by 
unanimous  vote  called  upon  the  House  to 
consider  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1967  under  an  open  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  record  of  unrelenting 
effort  and  initiative  demonstrates  that 
there  are  some  Members  who  are  cam- 
paigning for  a  better  Congress  and  we 
are  pleased  to  have  the  Washington  Post 
join  this  unanimous  Republican  effort 
for  congressional  reform. 

The  House  Republican  conference 
resolution  follows: 

Resolution 

(Note, — Resolution  Presented  by  Hon. 
James  C,  Cleveland,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Adopted  by  the  House  Republican  Confer- 
ence on  October  11.  1967.) 

Whereas,  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Congress,  having  been  es- 
tablished by  a  unanimous  vote  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  and  being  composed 
equally  of  Members  from  both  Houses  and 
from  both  political  parties.  Is  evidence  of  a 
bipartisan  concern  with  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  today's  Congress; 

Whereas,  the  hearings  and  deliberations 
of  said  Joint  Committee,  consuming  more 
than  two  thousand  pages  and  two  years,  were 
extensive  and  careful; 

Where.is,  the  recommendations  contained 
In  the  Final  Report  of  said  Joint  Commit- 
tee were  filed  with  the  Congress  more  than 
a  year  ago  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Committee; 

Whereas,  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1967.  providing  for  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Joint  Committee,  passed 
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the  Senate  on  March  7,  1967,  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  75  to  9; 

Whereas,  the  House  Republican  Policy 
Committee  urged  Immediate  consideration  of 
this  bill  on  October  10,  1966,  and  again  re- 
Iterated  this  call  for  action  on  May  10, 
1967: 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
House  Republican  Conference  calls  upon  the 
Democrat  leadership  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  bring  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1967.  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  Floor  of  the  House  under  an 
open  rule  of  debate. 


THE  VIOLENCE  OP  PROTESTERS 
THREATENS  NATION'S  FOUNDA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  violence  of  the  so-called  anti-Viet- 
nam war  demonstrations  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, a  direct  threat  to  our  Nation's  most 
sacred  foundations. 

Their  violence,  obscenity  and  abuse  of 
constituted  government  is  so  repulsive 
and  disgusting  that  the  tolerance  of  most 
of  the  people  is  sorely  and  justifiably 
strained. 

Most  of  the  people  of  this  Nation  treas- 
ure and  exercise  their  rights  of  protest 
in  a  thoughtful  and  lawful  manner. 
Ample  channels  ex'st  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances In  an  open  society  such  as  ours. 

The  nonpeaceable  peaceniks  ignore 
these  means  and  choose  Instead  violence, 
vulgar  obscenity  and  criminal  acts  to 
focus  attention  on  themselves.  And  they 
have  received  attention  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  their  actual  numbers. 

Their  common  characteristic  is  an 
acute  intolerance  of  the  opinions  of 
others.  Their  dissent  turns  to  violence 
when  any  dissent  from  their  warped 
views.  This  points  out  the  relative  weak- 
ness of  their  views. 

They  are  so  filled  with  hate  for  duly 
elected  officials  and  legally  instituted 
policies  that  they  surrender  to  their  pas- 
sions. This  produces  a  guaranteed  spec- 
tacle but  adds  nothing  to  the  legitimate 
discussions  which  are  important  in  our 
form  of  self-government. 

Our  system  of  government  has  proved 
responsive  to  changing  conditions  and 
opinions  and  has  weathered  various  pro- 
test actions.  On  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
from  the  current  wave  of  protesters.  I 
am  confident  the  Nation  could  abide 
even  them  If  they  were  the  only  con- 
sideration. 

But  such  Is  not  the  case.  The  current 
protests,  as  demonstrated  by  the  march 
on  the  Pentagon  and  the  more  recent 
violence  against  Government  oflQclals  on 
several  college  campuses,  rely  on  a  rule 
of  force  to  intimidate,  provoke,  or  repell 
those  of  opinions  differing  from  the  mob. 

Regardless  of  the  words  of  the  pro- 
testers, this  resort  to  hate,  violence,  pas- 
sion, and  greed  cannot  be  tolerated. 
Freedom  of  speech  does  not  extend  to 
those  who  disregard  the  rule  of  law  and 
substitute  a  rule  of  force. 

The  course  of  lawlessness  on  which  the 


protesters  have  launched  themselves  and 
their  movement  leads,  if  permitted  to 
continue,  to  one  of  two  destinations — 
revolution  or  violent  repressive  meas- 
ures. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  essential  that  firm 
and  Immediate  control  be  exercised  by 
the  responsible  ofBcials  when  the  pro- 
testers violate  the  basic  obligations  for 
peaceful  assembly  or  disregard  other 
laws. 

To  do  less  breaks  the  Government's 
sacred  covenant  with  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  citizens  who  rely  on  rule  of 
law  to  insure  the  domestic  tranquillity. 

To  do  less  is  also  a  disservice  to  the 
protesters  because  It  reinforces  for  them 
the  false  belief  that  violence  and  the  rule 
of  force  can  be  the  route  to  their  goals. 


ASSIGNMENT  OF  FUNCTIONS  TO 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
INSTEAD  OF  THE  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gurney]  may  ext«nd  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  smd 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  section 
406  of  title  IV  of  the  poverty  bill  is  an 
attempt  to  give  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  functions  which  should  be 
carried  out  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  opposed  to  this  at- 
tempted assignment.  The  Small  Business 
Administration  has  served  the  small  busi- 
nessman well  for  the  past  14  years.  Yet. 
now  we  are  asked  to  diffuse  the  voice  of 
the  little  man  in  Government.  We  are 
asked  to  hand  programs  to  large  agen- 
cies whoso  province  is  not  the  Nation's 
5  million  small  businessmen 

Since  December  1963.  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  has  approved  more 
than  42.000  regular  business  loans,  more 
than  41,000  low-interest  disaster  loans, 
more  than  1.000  displaced-business 
loans,  and  nearly  1.000  loans  to  State  and 
local  development  companies. 

Some  5.200  economic  opportunity  loans 
have  disbursed  $52  million  to  low-income 
and  disadvantaged  persons. 

Its  procurement  and  management  as- 
sistance programs  have  backed  up  the 
financial  assistance  with  individual 
concern. 

The  special  service  of  the  independent 
Small  Business  Administration  Is  needed 
as  much  now  as  it  was  in  the  past.  In 
fact.  It  is  critical— for  the  problems  of 
small  business  are  unique  In  the  com- 
merce field.  They  call  for  trained  and 
concerned  study  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  with  its  myriad  programs,  is 
unable  to  perform  adequately. 

And  why  should  it  make  the  attempt? 
The  Small  Business  Administration,  with 
its  comprehensive  msmagement  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  programs,  was  created 
for  that  very  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  vu-ge  sup- 
port for  the  removal  from  the  poverty 
bill  of  the  assignment  of  Small  Business 


Administration  functions  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  I  would  urge  retain- 
ing all  small  business  programs  where  the 
small  businessman  can  find  them,  within 
the  portals  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

I  would  also  like  to  submit  a  press 
release  put  out  by  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business  which 
stales  the  problem  briefly  and  succinctly. 

The  press  release  follows : 
Press  Release  of  the  National  Pedskation 

or    Independent    BrsiNESS,    San    Mateo. 

CALir,,  OCTOBEE  20.  1967 

For  the  third  time  In  the  present  Ad- 
ministration an  attempt  Is  being  made  to 
turn  over  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
the  wholly  Independent  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. The  only  difference  Is  that  this 
time  the  drive  Is  concealed  In  an  amendment 
to  a  poverty  war  measure.  This  Is  the  con- 
clusion of  C.  Wilson  Harder.  President  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  of  Section  406  of  "ntle  IV.  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  1967  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  now  being  considered  by 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
Ever  since  SBA  was  set  up  at  the  request  of 
the  Nation's  small  businessmen  on  the  basis 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  was  only 
concerned  with  big  business.  Commerce  has 
tried  to  either  bring  about  the  abolishment 
of  SBA  or  emasculate  It  by  taking  over  Its 
functions.  Section  406  vests  In  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  absolutely  all  Procurement 
Management  Assistance  functions  and  more 
so  In  fact.  It  vests  In  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce more  powers,  and  provides  him  with 
more  authority  than  SBA's  PMA  ever 
had.  If  Section  406  becomes  law,  SBA  would 
be  placed  In  an  Impossible  position  regarding 
planning  and  operation  of  Its  PA  programs. 
Both  SBA  and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
would  work  at  cross-purposes,  often  In  over- 
lapping activities,  and  In  different  directions. 
Commerce  would  also  lose  time  In  motions 
to  get  set  up  and  to  achieve  a  semblance  of 
organization  capable  of  doing  the  very  same 
things  SBA  Is  presently  doing.  Why  Is  It 
necessary  to  vest  authority  In  a  second 
agency,  to  do  what  SBA  can  and  Is  success- 
fully doing?  Section  406  adds  nothing  to  en- 
able the  Government  to  carry  out  the  Con- 
gressional Intent,  except  confusion,  waited 
motions,  and  wasted  Government  funds. 


AIR  QUALITY  ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr,  Gurney]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967  is  a  beginning  meas- 
ure to  combat  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
serious  problems.  It  gives  re.'-ponsibility  to 
the  levels  of  government  best  equipped 
to  take  It.  It  places  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Government  the  guiding  role  of 
providing  criteria  of  air  quality  which 
describe  the  effect  of  contaminants  on 
health  and  welfare  and  scientific  in- 
formation as  to  how  to  battle  the  prob- 
lems. It  places  upon  the  States  the  re- 
sponsibility of  setting  standards  which 
will  meet  the  danger  of  contamination 
and  deciding  and  enforcing  the  meas- 
ures to  meet  the  standards. 

The  bill  further  gives  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  the 
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power  to  obtain  court  injunctions  to 
abate  pollution  when  there  is  an  "im- 
minent and  substantial  endangerment 
to  the  health  of  persons  anywhere  in  the 
country."  The  regulations  for  carrying 
out  the  Air  Quality  Act  are  complex,  and 
they  will  require  a  certain  amount  of 
time  for  implementation.  The  power 
of  injunction  will  provide  a  needed  stop- 
gap measure  in  cases  of  emergency,  such 
as  that  which  occurred  in  New  York  last 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

Each  year,  over  140  million  tons  of 
pollutants  are  dumped  into  the  Nation's 
air — nearly  1,400  pounds  of  pollutants 
for  each  American.  This  bill  removes 
the  possibility  that  there  will  be  a  haven 
for  the  air  polluter. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  action  must 
be  taken  beyond  passage  of  the  Air 
Quality  Act.  I  mentioned  earlier  that  this 
bill  was  a  beginning  measure — and  a  very 
excellent  one — in  the  fight  to  free  Amer- 
ica's air.  Yet,  we  must  continue  the  bat- 
tle by  giving  careful  and  serious  con- 
sideration to  providing  tax  incentives  to 
tho.se  taxpayers  who  undertake  con- 
struction programs  for  air  pollution — 
and  for  water  pollution,  as  the  latter  is 
just  as  serious  a  problem.  Within  20  years 
the  U.S.  water  use  will  be  doubled,  but 
the  available  water  w^ill  increase  only 
slightly.  Water,  as  a  resource,  is  vanish- 
ing. The  Public  Health  Service  reminds 
us  that  '{KDlluted  water  is  nearly  as  bad 
as  no  water  at  all — sometimes  it  is 
worse." 

A  near-crisis  stage  has  been  reached 
because  of  such  varied  factors  as  the 
growth  of  urban  areas,  the  use  of  pesti- 
cides and  detergents,  and  the  increased 
disposal  of  untreated  industrial  wastes. 

I  am  opposed  to  providing  direct  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  to  the  construction  of 
private  pollution-control  facilities.  Yet. 
the  construction  is  very  costly  and  is  an 
investment  in  public  benefits.  There  are 
compelling  practical  reasons  why  many 
companies  have  been  unable  to  combat 
pollution  as  fast  and  effectively  as  they 
would  wish.  Often  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing abatement  facilities  may  not  be 
passed  on  to  the  customer — because  of 
little,  if  anything,  left  of  the  profit  mar- 
gin when  the  taxpayer  must  pay  high 
State,  local,  and  Federal  taxes  I  would 
urse  increasing  partisan  support  for  pro- 
viding some  relief  for  these  taxp>ayers — 
through  a  tax  credit. 

The  Congress  must  not  end  the  battle 
that  it  has  just  begun.  Pollution  problems 
in  America  have  reached  a  near-critical 
stage. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ne'v  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Small 
Business  Administration  was  established 
in  1953  with  one  purpo.se:  to  work  for  the 
interests  3i  small  business,  both  for  those 
who  already  are  small  busine.ssmen  and 


those  who  hoped  to  become  small  busi- 
nessmen. 

For  14  years  now.  Congress  has  re- 
sisted all  efforts  to  cliange  this  independ- 
ent status  of  SBA  lest  there  be  a  diver- 
sion of  its  energies  and  a  dilution  of  its 
programs. 

Before  one  Senate  or  House  committee 
after  another  SBA  has  justified  this  in- 
dependent status  with  a  solid  record  of 
performance,  imaginative  programs  to 
meet  changing  economic  conditions,  and 
solidly  grounded  procedures  to  extend 
maximum  help  with  minimum  delay  and 
redtape. 

The  actions  of  Congress  each  year  in 
supporting  SBA's  budget  and  recom- 
mendations for  changes  and  amendments 
to  the  Small  Business  Act  are  ample  evi- 
dence that  SBA  has  been  going  down  the 
road  marked  out  by  Congress  and  has 
been  doing  it  in  highly  commendable 
fashion. 

Now  there  is  a  very  real  danger  that 
this  smooth-working  team  may  have 
thrust  upon  it,  new  plays  and  players 
which  they  neither  seek  nor  need. 

I  am  referring,  here,  to  a  "sleeper" 
provision  tucked  away  in  section  406  of 
title  IV  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1967.  This  bill  has  al- 
ready passed  the  Senate,  has  already 
been  reported  by  our  own  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  and  will  be  coming 
up  for  floor  action  within  the  next  2 
weeks.  Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  section  406 
remains  in  the  bill  unchanged,  it  will 
create,  within  the  big-business-oriented 
Department  of  Commerce,  a  miniature 
Small  Business  Administration.  This  is 
what  I  mean  when  I  talk  about  new  plays 
and  players  coming  into  the  game. 

Merely  calling  the  new  plays  an  addi- 
tional force  in  the  effort  to  help  poor 
people  does  not  make  it  a  new  force.  In 
fact,  SBA  is  already  doing  the  very  job 
in  its  own  economic  opportunity  loan 
program. 

The  new  appendage  brings  with  It  more 
paperwork,  and  people  who  have  had 
little  or  no  training  in  dealing  with  small 
business. 

It  adds  nothing  to  the  overall  effort 
and  can  have  only  the  effect  of  frag- 
menting SB.'^'s  unified  approach  to  help 
qualified  l:)w-income  rers^ns  enter  the 
mainstream  of  American  business.  I  urge 
that  the  idea  be  rejected. 


THE  POWELL  CASE:  "THE  POWER 
OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES TO  JUDGE  THE  QUALIFICA- 
TIONS OF  ITS  MEMBERS"— AN 
OBSERVATION  BY  THOMAS  B. 
CURTIS  IN  THE  TEXAS  LAW  RE- 
VIEW OF  JULY  1967.  VOLUME  45, 
NO.  6 

Mr,  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  IMr.  Gude]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Marj'land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
historic  constitutional  problems  con- 
fronting   the    90th    Congress    was    the 


question  of  seating  the  Representative- 
elect  of  the  18th  District  of  New  York. 
Adam  Clayton  Powell. 

Powell  and  others  sued  the  Speaker 
and  other  officers  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives seeking  a  reversal  of  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  House  March  1, 
1967  iH.  Res.  278'  excluding  Powell 
from  membership  in  the  House. 

This  suit  is  now  pending  in  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, No.  20,897,  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
no  judgment  has  been  rendered  by  the 
court  of  appeals. 

On  October  17,  1967, 1  inserted  certain 
material  in  the  Congressional  Record 
commencing  on  page  29093.  including 
discussion  of  constitutional  principles  in- 
volved in  a  judicial  reversal  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  House  relating  to  the  quali- 
fications of  a  Member-elect. 

Early  this  year,  I  was  requested  by  the 
Texas  Law  Review  to  set  forth  my  views 
on  the  power  of  the  House  to  judge  the 
qualifications  of  Its  Members.  I  presume 
this  request  stemmed,  in  part,  from  the 
fact  that  I  offered  the  substitute  which 
eventually  became  the  text  of  House  Res- 
olution 278  on  March  1,  1967.  and,  also 
because  of  my  colloquy  with  the  gentle 
man  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt]  durinf 
his  discussion  of  the  Powell  exclusion 
under  a  special  order  on  February  28, 
1967,  commencing  at  page  4829  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Our  colloquy  appears  on  page  4831 
Congressional  Record.  Mr.  Eckhardt's 
observation  in  the  same  Issue  of  the 
Texas  Law  Review  appears  on  page  1205, 
entitled,  "The  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
Case." 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  wish  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  dialog  on  the  constitutional 
issues  involved  in  the  exclusion  of  Adam 
Clayton  Powell,  I  Include  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  the  text  of  my  "Obser- 
vation" in  the  Texas  Law  Review. 

So  that  the  opposite  point  of  view  may 
be  available,  I  also  include  the  text  of 
Representative  Eckhardt's  "Observa- 
tion" following  my  own. 
(From  the  Texas  Law  Review.  July  1967.  vol. 
45,  No.  6 1 

Observations:  the  Power  of  the  House  of 
Rlprescntatives  To  Judge  the  Qualifica- 
tions  OF   ITS   Mfmeers 

(By  Thomas  B.  Curtis'  ) 
Article  I,  Section  5  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides, "each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the 
Elections,  Returns,  and  Qualifications  of  its 
own  Members.  .  .  ."  This  observation  will 
discuss  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  power.' 


•  Congressman  from  Missouri;  member  of 
Missouri  bar;  B.  A..  1932.  Dartmouth  College, 
LL.B.    1934    Washington    University. 

'  This  observation  does  not  discuss  whether 
a  decision  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  qualifications  of  one  of  Its  members 
is  subject  to  Judicial  review,  or  whether  such 
a  decision  was  prudent  or  unwise:  nor  does 
this  observation  discuss  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  judicial  decision  holding  an  act  of 
Congress  unconstitutional  and  one  under- 
taking by  mandamus  to  direct  elected  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  exercise  of  legislative  discre- 
tion. Although  references  will  be  made  to 
the  exclusion  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell  from 
the  90th  Congress,  this  observation  is  not 
Intended  to  be  a  discussion  of  that  case  or  a 
defense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
adopting  House  Resolution  278,  H.R.  Res.  278. 
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First,  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Article 
I,  Section  5.  Is  a  grant  of  power  and,  in  the 
terms  of  the  grant,  is  wholly  unlimited.  In 
other  words,  the  power  of  the  House  to  judge 
the  qualifications  of  Its  members  is  plenary. 
The  Uresis  of  this  observation,  therefore.  Is 
that  the  House  of  Representatives,  In  Judg- 
ing the  qualifications  of  its  members,  has 
the  authority  to  interpret  the  word  "quali- 
fications" and  to  apply  that  definition  to 
circumstances  of  each  case  that  may  arise 
before  It.  subject  only  to  the  limitations 
that  may  be  found  In  the  Constitution,  In 
statutes  passed  by  the  Oongrees.  In  rules 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
or  In  the  precedents  of  the  House. 

Consequently,  this  observation  will  differ 
with  those  who  contend,^  as  do  the  attorneys 
for  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  that  the  criteria 
of  age,  citizenship,  and  Inhabitancy  plus  a 
certificate  of  election  mandatorily  require 
the  admission  of  the  member-elect  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.'  The  patent  error 
of  this  contention  Is  an  Inversion  of  terms. 
The  criteria  of  age,  Inbabltancy,  and  citizen- 
ship are  disqualifications,  not  qualifications. 
In  other  words,  the  lack  of  these  attributes 
are  limitations  upon  the  general  plenary 
power  of  the  House  to  Judge  the  qualifica- 
tions of  its  members,  a  power  that  Is  subject 
to  other  limitations.* 

Accordingly,  It  would  seem  that  the  clear 
meaning  of  Article  I,  Section  5,  is  that  each 
House  may  judge  those  attributes  of  a  per- 
son that  qualify  him  to  be  a  member  of  Its 
body,  but  that  In  exercising  that  power  they 
may  not  Judge  as  "qualified"  any  person  who 
Is  subject  to  any  one  of  a  number  of  dis- 
qualifications and  may  not  require  a  reli- 
gious test  as  a  qualification. 

I.  coNSTrrimoNAL  histort 

The  history  of  Article  I.  Section  5,»  and  of 
Article  I.  Section  2  "  In  the  ConsUtutlonal 
Convention  clearly  supports  the  Interpreta- 
tion that  age.  citizenship,  and  Inbabltance 
are  not  qualifications,  but  that  the  lack  of 
them  are  disqualifications. 

In  the  Committee  of  Detail '  these  attrl- 


90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  133  Cong.  Reg.  1918 
(1967).  References  will  be  made  to  both  of 
these  matters  only  to  advance  the  point  of 
view  that  the  decision  of  the  House,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  was  clearly  within  Its  exclu- 
sive power  under  Article  I,  Section  5  of  the 
Constitution. 

House  Resolution  278.  In  summary,  pro- 
vided that  the  oath  of  office  be  administered 
to  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  that  he  be  publicly 
censored  by  the  Speaker  in  the  name  of  the 
House,  that  he  pay  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
$40,000  at  $1,0(X)  per  month,  that  Powell's 
seniority  be  stripped,  and  that  If  the  oath 
is  not  taken  by  March  13,  1967,  the  seat  be 
deemed  vacant.  Id.  An  amendment  to  this 
resolution  providing  that  Powell  be  excluded 
from  the  90th  Congress  was  offered  by  Rep- 
resentative Curtis  and  adopted.  Id.  at  1956. 

'See  Eckhardt,  The  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
Case.  45  Texas  L.  Rev.  1205  (1967). 

3  This  theory  Is  not  new  In  the  Powell  case. 
It  has  repeatedly  been  advanced  by  Indi- 
vidual Representatives,  or  in  committee 
views,  but  It  has  never  been  accepted  by 
either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

*  For  example,  no  religious  test  can  be  re- 
quired as  a  qualification.  U.S.  Const,  art.  VI: 
no  person  holding  office  under  the  United 
States  Is  qualified  to  serve  in  the  Congress, 
id.  at  art.  I.  ?  6;  a  person  convicted  on  im- 
peachment may  be  disqualified,  id.  at  art.  I. 
?  3;  and  persons  convicted  of  various  statu- 
tory crimes  mav  be  disqualified.  See  gen- 
erally.  18  U.S.C' §§  203-04,   213    (1964). 

'■  U.S.  Const,  art.  I.  §  5. 

"  Id.  at  §  2. 

'  See  generally  2  The  Records  of  the  Fed- 
eral Convention  of  1787  (M.  Parrand  ed, 
1966). 


butes  were  stated  In  the  afBrmatlve;  namely, 
that  each  member  of  the  House  shall  be  at 
least  twenty-five,  shall  have  been  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  for  at  least  three  years 
before  his  election,  and  shall  be  at  the  time 
of  his  election  a  resident  of  the  state  In 
which  he  shall  be  chosen.  In  the  final  version 
of  the  Constitution,  however,  these  criteria 
were  stated  in  the  negative. 

At  one  point  In  the  consideration  of  quali- 
fications of  members  of  the  national  legis- 
lature, George  Mason  of  Virginia  proposed 
that  members  be  required  to  have  "certain 
qualifications  of  landed  property  [and|  citi- 
zenship of  the  [United]  States  .  .  .  and 
disqualifying  persons  having  unsettled  [ac- 
counts] with  or  being  Indebted  to  the 
[United  States  1   ...."'■ 

"Mr.  King  observed  that  there  might  be 
great  danger  In  requiring  landed  property  as 
a  qualificailon  since  It  would  exclude  the 
monled  Interest,  whose  aids  may  be  essential 
In  particular  emergencies  to  the  public 
safety."  • 

"Mr.  Dickenson  was  [against]  any  recital 
of  qualifications  In  the  Constitution.  It  was 
impossible  to  make  a  [complete]  one,  and  a 
partial  one  would  by  Implication  tie  up  the 
hands  of  the  Legislature  from  supplying  the 
omissions.  .  .  ." " 

Mr.  Wilson  was  for  striking  out  words  dis- 
qualifying debtors.  He  said; 

"We  should  consider  that  we  are  providing 
a  Constitution  for  future  generations,  and 
not  merely  for  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  moment.  The  time  has  been,  and  will 
again  be  when  the  public  safety  may  depend 
on  the  voluntary  aids  of  individuals  which 
win  necessarily  open  [accounts]  with  the 
public,  and  when  such  [accounts]  will  be  a 
characteristic  of  patriotism.  Besides,  a  p.irtlal 
enumeration  of  cases  will  disable  the  Legis- 
lature from  dlsqu.iUfying  odious  (andj  dan- 
gerous  characters."  ^^  (emphasis  added). 

Again,  with  respect  to  property  qualifica- 
tions "Mr.  Wilson  thought  It  would  be  best 
on  the  whole  to  let  the  Section  go  out.  A  uni- 
form rule  would  probably  never  be  fixed  by 
the  Legislature  and  this  particular  power 
would  constructively  exclude  every  other 
power  of  regulating  qualifications."  '- 

This  subject  Is  discussed  at  length  In  the 
report  of  the  select  committee  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  the  case  of  Brlgham  H. 
Roberts." 

"When  our  Constitution  was  framed  there 
was  practically  no  limit  to  the  right  and 
power.  In  these  respects,  of  the  English 
Parliament.  Such  power  is  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  the  body  itself  and  to  the 
diffnity  of  its  character,  (emphasis  added). 
In  England  It  was  at  one  time  admissible  to 
permit  the  admission  into  the  House  of 
Commons  of  minors,  of  aliens,  and  of  persons 
not  Inhabitants  of  the  political  subdivision 
In  which  they  were  elected.  To  this  day  it  is 
well  known  that  an  Inhabitant  of  London 
may  be  elected  by  a  Scotch  constituency,  and 
a  niember  has  been  elected  by  more  than  one 
constituency  to  the  same  Parliament. 

'The  framers  of  the  Constitution,  familiar 
with  these  facts,  proposed  to  prevent  their 
happening  in  this  country.  They  knew  also 
that  a  similar  latitude  of  choice  had  been 
exercised  in  the  original  colonies  and  In  the 
States  of  the  Federation,  and  it  was  proposed 
to  put  a  stop  to  it  so  far  as  Congress  was 
concerned.  A  very  luminous  argument  was 
made  on  this  subject  by  John  Randolph  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  1807. 

"We  quote  as  follows  from  his  remarks: 


X  2  The  Record  of  the  Federal  Convention 
OF  1787.  at  121   iM.  Farrand  ed.  19e<J)..^ 
•  Id.  at  123. 

>■  Id.  at  125. 

i=/d.  at  251. 

"  1  Hinds'  Precedents  of  the  House  or 
Representatives  or  the  Unfted  States 
§  §  474-80.  at  529  (79  House  Documents,  1907) . 


"U  the  ConstltuUon  had  meant  (as  was 
contended)  to  have  settled  the  qualifications 
of  Members,  Its  words  would  have  naturally 
run  thus:  'Every  person  who  has  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-five  years  and  been  seven 
years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who 
shall,  when  elected,  be  an  Inhabitant  of  the 
State  from  which  he  shall  be  chosen,  shall 
be  eligible  to  a  seat  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.' But  so  far  from  fixing  the  quali- 
fications of  Members  of  that  House,  the  Con- 
stitution merely  enumerated  a  few  disquali- 
fications within  which  the  States  were  left 
to  act. 

"It  Is  said  to  tiie  States,  'You  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  electing  young  men  barely  of 
age.  You  shall  send  us  none  but  such  as  are 
five  and  twenty  Some  of  you  have  elected 
persons  Just  naturalized.  You  shall  not  elect 
any  to  this  House  who  have  not  been  so.Tie 
seven  years  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Sometimes  mere  sojourners  and  transient 
persons  have  been  clothed  with  legislative 
authority.  You  shall  elect  none  whom  your 
laws  do  not  consider  as  inhabitants.'  " 
n.    NATURE    OF    the    legislativi:    boot    and 

THE    necessity     OF    rrS    AUTONOMT 

Interpretauon  of  the  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  its  history  In  the  Convention 
make  clear  that  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  Judge  qualifications  of  its 
members  is  plenary  and  Is  limited  only  by 
express  language  In  the  Constitution,  In 
statutes  prescribing  disqualifications  for  pub- 
lic office  as  a  penalty,  and  In  parliamentary 
rules  and  precedents. 

Beyond  these  Umltatlona  the  nature  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  wad  Its  powers, 
patterned  after  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  won  its  autonomy  after  a  long,  historic 
struggle  with  Kings  and  courts  in  England, 
require  that  the  House  possess  the  exclusive 
power  as  a  court  of  last  resort  to  determine 
its  membership.  It  would  be  unthinkable 
that  some  external  organization,  other  than 
the  sovereign  people,  to  whom  alone  the  Con- 
gress is  subject,  could  Influence  the  character 
and  composition  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  prirtleges  of  freedom  from  arrest 
and  Immunity  of  debate  that  the  framers 
wrote  into  the  Constitution  were  consciously 
designed  to  establish  the  Independence  of 
the  (ingress  and  to  protect  it  from  effort*  of 
external  forces  to  Influence  Its  decisions.  The 
unique  tripartite  dU-islon  of  delegated  gov- 
ernmental powers  was  Intentionally  devised 
to  prevent  the  consolidation  of  governmental 
powers  in  one  body,  which  was  regarded  as 
tyranny. 

Therefore,  each  body  of  the  legislative 
branch  was  made  the  exclusive  Judge  of  the 
qualifications  of  its  members.  To  have  per- 
mitted the  executive  or  the  judiciary  to  Judge 
the  qualifications  of  the  members  of  either 
body  of  the  legislative  branch  would  have 
given  those  branches  superiority  over  the 
legislative  branch.  To  have  permitted  the 
Senate  to  participate  In  determining  House 
membership  would  have  vested  superior 
power  in  the  Senate  over  the  House.  Slml- 
larlv.  House  participation  In  determining 
membership  In  the  Senate  would  have  In- 
vaded the  autonomy  of  the  Senate.  The  In- 
teerlty  and  autonomy  of  neither  body  of  the 
Congress  can  be  maintained  If  any  external 
body,  except  the  whole  electorate,  has  power 
to  determine  Its  composition  or  membership 
or  to  affect  Its  procedures  and  decisions. 

I  feel  BO  strongly  about  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  govern  Us  In- 
ternal affairs  without  external  Interference 
that  I  resent  the  courts  even  discussing  the 
.Adam  Clayton  Powell  case.  I  would  feel  the 
same  If  either  the  Senate  or  the  President 
undertook  to  determine  whether  he  was 
qualified  to  be  a  member. 

The  numerous  Instances  of  the  Senate  or 
the  House  Judging  the  elections,  quallflca- 
tions.  and  returns  of  its  members  and  the 
expulsion  cases  indicate  that  both  Houses  of 
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the  Congress  have  consistently  regarded 
themselves  as  having  plenary  and  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  In  matiers  relating  to  member- 
ship within  their  respective  bodies.  They 
have  not  considered  themselves  limited  to 
the  simple  determination  ot  factual  attri- 
butes of  age.  citizenship,  and  Inhabitancy. 

The  limited  legislative  discretion  claimed 
by  Powell  and  those  who  support  him  would 
have  rendered  meaningless  the  extensive  In- 
vestigations conducted  over  the  course  of 
our  history  by  committees  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  In  examining  charges  of  lack  of 
qualifications  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
age,  Inhabitancy,  and  citizenship.  Whether 
those  Investigations  resulted  in  seating  or 
ouster  Is  Immaterial.  The  fact  Is.  the  legisla- 
tive body  considered  that  it  had  the  power 
to  Judge  and  that  its  Judgment  was  final. 

In  our  entire  history,  no  case  has  been 
found  where  the  Judgment  of  either  House 
has  been  overruled  in  a  Judicial  proceeding. 
Indeed,  until  the  Powell  lawsuit  was  com- 
menced, there  apparently  was  such  a  univer- 
sal and  deep-seated  understanding  of  the 
exclusiveness  and  finality  of  the  power  of  the 
House  to  Judge  qualifications  of  its  members 
that  no  one  had  sought  the  intervention  of 
the  courts." 

III.    CONCLUSION 

Under  our  system  of  separation  of  powers 
each  House  of  the  Congress  must  have  ex- 
clusive power  over  its  internal  manage- 
ment—  Its  procedures  and  its  composition, 
including  qualifications  of  Us  members — if 
its  Independence  is  to  be  maintained.  The 
provisions  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, their  origin  in  the  Convention,  and  the 
parliamentary  precedents  support  this  view. 
To  limit  or  impair  this  power  is  to  under- 
mine the  vitality  of  our  representative  form 
of  government.  Congress  and  the  American 
electorate,  to  whom  alone  the  Congress  Is 
subservient,  should  be  alert  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  integrity  and  autonomy  of  the 
first  branch  of  government. 


[FYom  the  Texas  Law  Review,  July  1967,  vol. 
45,  No.  6] 
The  Adam  CtATXON  Powell  Case 
(By  Robert  C.  Eckhardt*  ) 
The  case  of  the  exclusion  of  Representa- 
tive Adam  Clayton  Powell  from  the  Ninetieth 
Congress   raises    these   fundamental    consti- 
tutional questions:  (1  *  Must  a  member-elect, 
whose  election  to  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  is  not  in  contest,  be  seated 
If  he  meets  the  constitutionally  enumerated 
qualifications?    (2)    Would   consideration  of 
this  Issue  and  the  granting   of  relief  by  a 
court  violate  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers? 

I.    HO VI?   THB    CASE    AKOSB 

The  report  of  the  Special  Committee  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1  '  found 
that  Adam  Clayton  Powell  had  the  consti- 
tutionally enumerated  qualifications  of  age, 
citizenship,  and  Inhabitancy  for  being  seated 
in  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Though  the  Special  Committee  had 
proceeded  to  consider  matters  other  than 
these  constitutionally  enumerated  qualifi- 
cations, it  tacitly  recognized  that  such  mat- 
ters could  not  be  brought  to  bear  upon  Mr. 
Powell's  right  to  be  seated.  The  Committee, 
however,  thought  that  these  matters  could 
be  used  as  the  basis  for  stripping  Mr.  Powell 
of  his  seniority  and  for  fining  him.  which 
they  did. 

The  awkwardnes  of  this  position  was  that 
House  Resolution  1,  introduced  on  the  first 
day  of  the  session,  arose  aa  a  challenge  to 


the  unqualified  seating  of  Mr.  Powell.  Origi- 
nally, it  called  for  seating  him,  and  then 
investigating  his  activities  In  connection 
with  alleged  misuse  of  funds  and  other 
alleged  improprieties,  to  be  followed  by  such 
action  as  then  appeared  appropriate. 

The  Resolution  was  altered  by  the  Ford 
Amendment,'  which  withheld  Powell's  seat 
pending  such  investigation.  Since  the  ques- 
tion of  Mr.  Powell's  seating  had  to  rest  on 
constitutionally  enumerated  qualifications, 
the  Special  Committee  could  and  should  have 
determined  only  whether  Mr,  Powell  was  at 
least  twenty-five  years  old,  seven  years  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  an  In- 
nabltant  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Cramped  within  the  narrow  strictures 
placed  upon  them  by  reasonable  constitu- 
tional interpretation  and  the  wording  of  the 
Ford  Amendment,  the  Committee  sought  to 
stretch  Its  confines.  It  reasoned  that  the  floor 
debate  castigating  the  Congressman-elect  for 
many  peccadillos  meant  that  the  Committee 
should  look  Into  them.  Therefore,  the  Com- 
mittee's scope  was  enlarged  by  implication. 
The  Committee  failed,  however,  to  note  that 
the  action  of  the  House  in  passing  the  Ford 
Amendment  envisaged  exclusion,  not  a  fine, 
and  that  the  temper  of  the  House  was  not  to 
punish  but  to  exclude  Powell,  if  it  reasonably 
appeared  that  he  had  done  what  most  of 
the  Congressmen's  constituents  had  already 
concluded  that  he  had  done. 

The  Special  Committee,  therefore,  not  only 
violated  the  letter  of  the  resolution  but 
acted  lUoglcally  and  Imperceptlvely  in  con- 
cluding that  the  House's  implied  sanction- 
ing of  an  examination  of  improprieties  fur- 
ther implied  punishment  by  appropriate  fines 
or  pen.ilties  without  exclusion. 

The  Committee  was  fenced  In  by  the  word- 
ing of  its  amendment  and  the  constitutional 
limitations  on  exclusion.  It  could  get  one  leg 
over  the  fence  by  its  first  implied  authority 
to  investigate  the  accusations  of  impropriety; 
but  In  this  awkward  posture  it  could  not 
move  further  because  the  Constitution  for- 
bids exclusion  on  such  grounds.  Nevertheless, 
the  Committee  threw  the  other  leg  over  the 
fence  by  assuming,  without  any  basis  in  the 
Resolution  or  in  fact,  that  It  could  punish 
and  fine  Powell  without  excluding  him. 

The  House,  insensitive  to  the  constitution- 
al niceties  in  the  face  of  moral  indignation 
registered  by  the  press,  reaffirmed  the  orig- 
inal Intent  of  the  Amendment:  to  determine 
whether  Mr.  Powell  should  be  seated  or  not. 
The  House  determined  that  he  should  not 
be  seated. 

n.    WHAT    ARE    QUALIFICATIONS? 

The  action  of  the  House  Is  not  without 
precedent.  Most  of  the  precedents  came  about 
as  the  result  of  public  clamor,  as  In  the  case 
of  Kentucky  members  in  the  Fortieth  Con- 
gress' where  those  excluded  had  been  ac- 
cused of  treason;  the  case  of  Brigham  Rob- 
erts.' Involving  polygamy;  and  the  case  of 
■Victor  Berger.  who  had  been  convicted  of 
espionage.'  However,  most  cases  in  which 
the  point  has  been  raised  or  discussed"  hold 
that  the  qu.ilificatlons  of  members  have  been 
unalterably  determined  by  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, and  that  the  houses  of  Congress 
cannot  exclude  one  with  the  constitutionally 
enumerated  credentials  and  with  any  un- 
contested certificate  of  election. 

Though  there  are  no  court  cases  directly  In 
point,  a  footnote  In  Bond  v.  Floyd  '  throws 
light  on  the  subject  because  of  Its  discussion 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787. 
The  Convention  writings  and  the  Federalist 


"  See  generally  Hinds'  Precedknts,  supra 
note  13. 

•Congressman  from  Texas;  member  of 
Texas  bar;  B.A,.  1935.  LL.B..  1939,  University 
of  Texas. 

'  H.R.  Res.  1,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  113  Con- 
gressional Record,  Jan   10.  1967,  pp.  14-27. 


Papers  are  the  best  authority  on  the  subject. 
The  Court  said ; 

"Madison  and  Hamilton  anticipated  the 
oppressive  effect  on  freedom  of  expression 
which  would  result  If  the  legislature  could 
utilize  Its  power  of  Judging  qualifications  to 
pass  Judgment  on  a  legislator's  political 
views.  At  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787.  Madison  opposed  a  proposal  to  give  to 
Congress  power  to  establish  qualifications  in 
general."  * 

Madison  thought  the  "qualifications  of 
electors  and  elected  were  fundamental  arti- 
cles in  a  Republican  | Government!  and 
ought  to  be  fixed  by  the  ConsUtutlon  ....'» 

Charles  Plnkney  of  South  Carolina  held 
the  same  view,  and  thus  he  and  Madison 
were  foremost  opponents  of  the  provision  in 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Detail  that 
each  house  be  authorized  to  establish  "uni- 
form qualifications  of  the  members  of  each 
House,  with  regard  to  property."  '"  Plnkney 
objected  that: 

"|tlhe  Legislature  would  have  the  fate  of 
the  Nation  put  Into  their  hands.  .  .  .  Should 
It  be  left  on  this  footing,  the  first  Legisla- 
ture win  meet  without  any  particular  quali- 
fications of  property:  and  if  it  should  happen 
to  consist  of  rich  men  they  might  fix  such 
qualifications  as  may  be  too  favorable  to  the 
rich;  if  of  poor  men,  an  opposite  extreme 
might  be  run  into."'' 

After  considerable  debate,  the  Convention 
struck  out  the  authorization  to  allow  Con- 
gress to  establish  property  qualifications  and 
spelled  out  in  the  Constitution  all  qualifica- 
tions for  being  seated  in  Congress.  The  quali- 
fications are  set  out  In  .Article  I,  Section  2 
of  the  Constitution  as  follows:  "No  person 
shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall  not  have 
attained  to  the  Age  of  twenty-five  years,  and 
been  seven  years  a  Citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be 
an  Inhabitant  of  that  State  In  which  he  shall 
be  chosen."  ^  These  had  been  discussed 
throughout  the  debate  as  '■qualifications." 
and  there  can  be  no  question  of  their  llterul 
meaning  after  reference  to  Article  I,  Section 
5  of  the  Constitution:  "Each  House  shall  be 
the  Judge  of  the  Elections.  Returns,  and 
Qualifications  of  its  own  Members  .  .  .  ." '■' 

Recognizing  that  "qualifications"  referred 
to  in  Section  5  are  those  spelled  out  in  Sec- 
tion 2  of  Article  I  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Bond  case  quoted 
Hamilton:  '■Tlie  qualifications  of  the  per- 
sons who  may  choose  or  be  chosen  ....  are 
defined  and  fixed  by  the  constitution;  and 
are  unalterable  by  the  legislature."" 
rn.  EXCLUSION  and  exptjlsion 
The  question  of  determining  qualifications 
for  seating  a  member  must  not  be  confused 
with  questions  involved  under  the  second 
paragraph  of  Section  5  of  Article  I.  relating 
to  the  pKJwer  of  Congress  to  expel  a  member." 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  first  paragraph 
of  Section  5  deals  with  qualifications  of 
members  quite  separately  and  apart  from 
the  question  of  expulsion,  and  that  the  first 
paragraph  uses  the  term  "qualifications"  in 
the  same  sense  that  the  members  of  the 
Federal  Convention  U£ed  the  term  as  relating 
to  age,  citizenship,  and  inhabitancy.  The 
report   of  the  Committee  on  Detail  '•  dealt 


'-/d.  at  14. 

•  1  Hinds  Precedents  of  the  House  ot  Rep- 
resentatives 55  448-52  (1908)  (hereinafter 
cited  as  Hinds'). 

'  Id.  at  5  474. 

»  58  Cong.  Rec.  1919  (1919) . 

«  See.  e.g.,  Hindb'  i  }  414-15,  418. 

■  385  U.S.  116,  n.  13   (1966). 
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»/d. 

»  2  The  Records  of  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion or  1784.  at  249-50  (M.  Farrand  ed.  1966). 
I  hereinafter  cited  as  Farrand  ] . 

■"/d.  at248,  n.6. 

»  Id.  at  248. 

'=  U.S.  Const,  art.  I,  5  2. 

n  Id.  at  §  5. 

"Bond  V.  Floyd.  385  U.S.  116.  n.l3  (1966). 

"U.S.  Const. 'art.  I.  5  5.  "Each  House  may 
determine  the  Rules  of  its  Proceedings,  pun- 
ish its  Members  for  disorderly  Behavior,  and, 
with  the  Concurrence  of  two  thirds,  expel  a 
Member."  Id. 

"Farrand  180. 


with  the  determination  of  "quallflcatlons" 
as  follows:  "Each  House  shall  be  the  judge 
of  the  elections,  returns  and  qualifications 
of  its  own  members." "  The  original  draft 
did  not  even  refer  to  expulsion  in  this  sec- 
tion but  provided  for  It  In  a  separate  section 
6  of  the  same  arUcle:  "Each  House  may 
determine  the  rules  of  Its  proceedings;  may 
punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior; 
and  may  expel  a  member."  '*  Of  course,  If 
expulsion  could  be  accomplished  through  the 
guise  of  withholding  a  seat  on  the  pretense 
of  determining  "quallflcatlons"  used  In  a 
very  broad  sense — then  the  two-thirds  re- 
quirement "  for  expelling  a  member  now 
written  Into  the  Constitution  would  be  cir- 
cumvented. The  Federal  Convention  was  very 
concerned  about  placing  the  two-thirds  limi- 
tation on  so  drastic  an  action.  Though  Gou- 
verneur  Morris  thought  that  "(t)his  power 
may  be  safely  trusted  to  a  majority,"  '^'  Madi- 
son stated  strong  disagreement,  observing 
"that  the  right  of  expulsion  was  too  im- 

portant to  be  exercised  by  a  bnrp  majority  cf 
a  quorum:  and  In  emergencies  of  faction 
might  be  dnngeroufly  abused."-'  Thus,  he 
moved  that  the  words  "with  the  concurrence 
of  -3"  be  Inserted  between  "may"  and  "ex- 
pel." and  this  was  adopted  ~ 

Since  the  action  in  the  Powell  case  was 
not  an  action  to  expel  because  expulsion 
could  come  only  after  he  had  been  seated. 
it  is  not  determinative  of  the  Issue  that  the 
crucial  vote  in  his  care  would  not  have  ex- 
pelled him.  It  illustrates,  however,  that  a 
proper  distinction  between  exclusion  and  ex- 
pulsion may  be  decision  as  to  the  outcome. 
The  House  voted  202  votes  for  the  previous 
question  leading  toward  the  adoption  of  the 
Committee  report.  It  voted  222  votes  against 
the  previous  question,  opening  the  floor  for 
the  Curtis  Amendment  which  ultimately  ex- 
cluded Powell.*» 

Upon  adoption  of  the  Curtis  Amendment, 
the  vote  again  fell  short  of  two-thirds,  being 
248  yeas  to  176  nays."  Only  on  the  final  vote, 
adopting  the  Resolution  as  amended,  was 
more  than  a  two-thirds  vote  obtained,  the 
vote  being  307  yeas  to  116  nays.'"  On  this  last 
vote,  as  a  practical  matter,  members  who 
would  not  have  denied  Powell  a  seat  If  they 
were  given  the  choice  to  punish  him  had  to 
cast  an  aye  vote  or  else  record  themselves  aa 
opposed  to  the  only  punishment  that  was 
likely  to  come  before  the  House.  Had  the 
m.uter  come  up  through  the  processes  of 
expulsion,  it  appears  that  the  two-thirds 
vote  would  have  failed,  and  then  members 
would  have  been  able  to  apply  a  lesser  pen- 
alty. 

rv.  may  congress  finally  decide  on 
qualifications? 

The  "door  to  this  part  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment." as  Hamilton  put  It.  Is  opened  or 
closed  solely  by  "these  reasonable  limita- 
tions." "»  The  limitations  he  spelled  out  were 
the  age.  citizenship,  and  Inhabitancy  provi- 
sions of  Article  I.  Section  2.  He  concluded 
that  the  constitutional  qualifications  and 
the  Judgment  of  the  electorate  "may  all  be 
insufficient  to  control  the  caprice  and  wicked- 
ness of  men.  But  are  they  not  all  the  gov- 
ernment will  admit,  and  that  human  pru- 
dence can  devise?"  -■  But.  what  If  the  House 
of  Representatives  acts  imprudently  to  de- 
vise other  safeguards?  May  It  do  so  with  Im- 


punity since  "each  House  shall  be  the  Judge 
of  the  .  .  .  Qualifications  of  Its  own  Mem- 
bers"? - 

The  Constitution  has  vested  authority  in 
the  citizenry  to  control  the  fidelity  and 
character  of  their  representatives.  It  has,  as 
we  have  seen,  defined  the  bounds  of  qualifi- 
cation to  a  seat  in  Congress.  To  enlarge  these 
fixed  bounds  is  to  expand  the  legislative 
power  at  the  expense  of  the  people's  right 
to  choose  their  representatives.  It  is  as  un- 
constitutional an  entrenchment  on  the  right 
of  the  electorate  as  is  Improper  congres- 
sional districting,  and  even  more  direct.  If, 
as  Justice  Black  said  in  Westberry  v.  Son- 
ders,-'^-  'the  right  to  vote  is  too  Important 
in  our  free  society  to  be  stripped  of  judicial 
protection.  .  .  ."  "'  so  is  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Eighteenth  District  of  New  York 
to  have  their  vote  count.  In  Wesfberry.  the 
Court  did  not  confine  itself  to  one  of  the 
narrow  grounds  enunciated  in  Baker  v.  Can 
in  support  of  Junsdiciion  There  it  said:  'In 
the  political  question  cases,  it  is  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Judiciary  and  the  co- 
ordinate branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  not  the  federal  Judiciary's  rela- 
tionship to  the  States,  which  gives  rise  to 
the  political  question."  -  Sucli  an  argument 
was  not  at  all  applicable  in  Westberry.  There- 
fore, Judge  Hart,  the  District  Judge  who  dis- 
missed Powell's  case.  ^  ignored  the  broaden- 
ing effect  of  Westberry  when  he  harked  back 
to  Bdker  V.  Carr  to  quote  this  passage  In 
order  to  distinguish  Bo7id  f  Floyd  where  the 
Supreme  Court  enforced  the  right  ro  be 
seated  in  a  state  legislature  against  uncon- 
stitutional impediments. 

The  Judiciary  is  not  called  upon  here  to 
exert  "an  overruling  Influence  in  the  admin- 
istration of  [the]  respective  powers'*'  of  any 
ccK..-dlnate  branch  of  government.  The  ques- 
tion here  involves  a  definition  of  the  respec- 
tive powers  oi  the  Court  and  of  ilie  Congress. 
Tliat  definition  has  been  established  since 
Marbury  v.  .VadisoJi :  ^'  "It  is  emphatically 
the  province  and  duty  of  the  judicial  de- 
partmerit.  to  say  what  the  law  Is.  Those  who 
apply  tlie  rule  to  particular  cases,  must  of 
necessity  expound  and  int^erpret  that  rule."  ' 
The  House  of  Representatl.es  may  not,  by 
making  the  rule  within  the  same  process 
that  it  adjudicates  the  brcadi.  take  a  ques- 
tion of  constitutional  interpretation  out  of 
the  Judiciary's  reviewable  sphere. 

As  Justice  Marshall  said  in  Marbury  v 
Madison. 

■It  Is  a  proposition  too  plain  to  be  con- 
tested, that  the  Constitution  controls  any 
legislative  act  repugnant  to  it    .   .   . 

"The  Constitution  is  either  a  superior 
paramount  lew,  unchangeable  by  ordinary 
means,  or  It  is  on  a  level  with  ordinary  legis- 
lative acts,  and  like  other  acts,  is  alterable 
when  the  legislature  sliall  please  to  alter 
it."'" 

No  distinction  Is  made  between  enactment 
of  an  unconstitutional  statute  and  exercis- 
ing other  power  vmconstltutlonally. 

Therefore,  it  Is  concluded  that  the  United 
Stales  House  of  Representatives  acted  un- 
constitutionally In  refusing  to  seat  Adam 
Clayton  Powell"  after  finding  he  had  the  con- 
stitutionally enumerated  qualifications  for 
seating,  and  that  the  matter  presents  an  is- 
sue reviewable  by  the  courts  Therefore,  the 
Supreme  Court  should  direct  the  appropri- 


ate officials   to   take   the   necessary  steps  to 

se.it  Powell  I:  su.-h  presents  an  impasse  be- 
tween two  coordinate  branches  of  the  fed- 
eral family,  it  is  an  impasse  that  must  be 
nsked  every  ume  the  least  powerftil  but 
most  deliber.^tlve  branch  decides  that  the 
executive  or  legislative  branch  has  acted  un- 
constitutionally. 

In  a  government  in  which  the  importance 
of  ti'ie  valid. itmg  function  of  the  Court  is  so 
deeply  ingrained,  the  danger  of  an  impasse 
Is  small.  Certainly,  it  is  not  grave  enough  to 
cause  us  to  throw  away  judicisd  considera- 
tion of  the  constitutional  issue  and  to  sub- 
stitute lor  it  a  system  by  which  erratic,  legis- 
lative cross  currents,  churned  by  popular 
prejudice,  may  sweep  away  a  man's  right  to 
be  seated  and  his  consutuency's  right  to 
select  him 


-Id. 

"/d. 

"U.S.  Const,  art.  1. 5  6. 

^  Farr-and  254. 

:■  Id 

-Id 

-  HR.  Res,  278.  90th  Cong..  1st  Sess,  113 
Congressional  Record,  Mar.  1,  1967,  p.  6020. 

■'  Id  at  1955. 

"  Id.  at  1956. 

=«The  Federalist  No.  62,  at  135  (H.  Lodge 
ed.  1888)   (Hamilton). 

'■'Id. 


!»U.S.  Const,  art   I,  5  6. 

=►376  U.S.   1    (1964). 

'"Id.  at  7. 

•^  369  U.S.  186   (1962). 

»=/d.  at  210. 

"Powell  V.  McCormack,  266  F.  Supp.  354 
(D.D.C.  1967). 

»•  O'Donoghue  v.  United  States,  289  U.S.  516, 
531  (1933) ;  see  1  Story  on  the  Constitution 
5  530  (3d  ed.  1858). 

»5U.S.  (1  Cranch)  137  (1803). 

»;d.  at  111. 

''Id. 


IMPROVED  STATISTICS  AS  THE 
BASIS  FOR  BETTER  ECONOMIC 
POLICYMAKING 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr  CcrtisI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Marj-land? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
19  I  had  the  prlvUedge  of  addressing  the 
11th  annual  meeting  of  the  Federal 
Statistics  Users'  Conference.  This  or- 
ganization has  done  much  to  focus 
awareness  on  the  need  for  Improved 
statistics  and  data  in  all  areas  of  Federal 
Government  policy  and  concern.  The 
Federal  Statistics  Users'  Conference  also 
deserves  great  credit  for  their  role  in 
developing  clear  and  economical  proce- 
dures and  guidelines  for  the  collection  of 
increasingly'  important  information. 

I  am  taking  the  opportunity  of  insert- 
ing my  remarks  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  because  of  my  assurance  of  the  in- 
terest of  most  Members  in  means  of  ob- 
taining the  best  data  available  for  their 
policy  Judgments. 
Improved  Statistics  as  the  Basis  for  Brma 

Economic  Policymaking 
(Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Thomas  B.  Cttr- 
Tis.   Republican,    of   Missouri,    before    the 
Federal  Statistical  Users  Conference,  Octo- 
ber 19.  1967) 

There  are  a  number  of  Important  reasons 
why  the  demand  for  Improved  economic 
statistics  Is  greater  today  than  ever  before — 
and  likely  to  become  even  greater  In  the 
future. 

First,  the  so-called  "new  economists"  are 
attempting  to  "finely  tune"  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy  in  order  to  keep  the  economy  at 
high  employment  without  Inflation  at  all 
times.  One  of  the  most  critical  obstacles  to 
the  successful  use  of  push-button  economic 
policy  Is  the  weakness  In  current  statistical 
data  on  which  policy  decisions  and  forecasts 
of  economic  activity  must  rely.  The  mixed 
character  of  the  leading  economic  indicators 
today  is  a  relevant  example  in  the  light  of  the 
President's  request  for  the  10  percent  tax 
surcharge. 

Second,  a  host  of  the  new  social  and  wel- 
fare programs  have  been  enacted  In  recent 
vears  which  depend  for  their  success  on 
statistical  information  which  is  now  unavail- 
able or  available  only  in  rudimentary  form. 
Third,  changing  conditions  In  an  economy 
marked  by  a  rapid  Increase  in  new  tech- 
nology, by  a  shift  from  manufacturing  to 
services  and  distribution,  and  by  a  contin- 
uous exodus  of  workers  from  the  farms  create 
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new  policy  concerns  and  new  uses  for  statis- 
tical Information. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  at  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee's  annual  hearing 
earlier  this  year  on  the  President's  Economic 
Report  on  the  ability  of  the  "new  econo- 
mists" "to  finely  tune"  their  economic  pol- 
icies to  the  needs  of  the  economy.  The  Com- 
mittee was  repeatedly  told  by  private  wit- 
nesses that  during  the  postwar  period  and 
particularly  In  the  recent  past  year  and  a 
half,  monetary  and  fiscal  pwUcles  have 
tended  to  destabilize  rather  than  stabilize 
the  economy. 

The  policy  problem  Is  particularly  difficult 
at  high  employment.  Weaknesses  In  economic 
forecasts  and  analysis  and  In  policy  execu- 
tion sharply  limit  the  government's  ability  to 
shape  appropriate  policies,  particularly  when 
the  government  Itself  errs  In  Ita  own  budget 
estimates,  as  It  did  last  year  when  defense 
spending  was  $10  billion  greater  than  antic- 
ipated. At  high  employment  It  Is  not  enough 
to  know  whether  a  particular  economic 
series  Is  going  up  or  down.  We  mtist  Vcnow  by 
how  much  the  series  Is  moving  up  or  down. 
This  is  a  more  dlfflciilt  problem  and,  for  the 
most  part,  our  present  statistics  do  not  pro- 
vide the  answers  soon  enough  or  with 
enough  precision. 

With  nearly  full  utilization  of  resourcea, 
there  Is  very  little  margin  for  policy  error. 
Frequent  changes  in  the  degree  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  stlmuliis  or  restraint — as  we  have 
had  In  recent  years — become  especially  dan- 
gerous In  such  a  period. 

niere  la  another  area  where  the  govern- 
ment's attempta  to  Influence  the  private 
economy  run  Into  difficulty  because  of  gaps  in 
our  statistical  knowledge.  Until  this  year,  the 
wage-price  guldeposta  specified  a  single  trend 
productivity  figure,  which  the  administra- 
tion said  was  the  proper  guide  by  which  to 
evaluate  Individual  wage  and  price  decisions. 
Our  statistics  on  prices  and  productivity 
measures  have  been  improved  In  the  past 
several  years,  but  their  accuracy  and  re- 
liability still  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

Aside  from  many  objections  that  can  be 
made  to  the  desirability  or  equity  of  the 
guldepoets  policy.  It  should  be  kept  In  mind 
that  the  measuring  sticks  now  In  use  In  the 
wage-price  field  provide  a  shaky  and  unrelia- 
ble basis  for  a  sound  guldeposta  policy. 

In  the  minority  views  In  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee's  1967  Annual  Report  we 
suggested  that  there  be  quarterly  revisions 
In  the  original  gross  national  product  fore- 
casts for  the  year  made  by  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.  Along  with  the  majority 
of  the  Committee,  we  also  called  for  an  Im- 
provement In  the  federal  budget  Informa- 
tion system.  Including  quarterly  estimates  on 
budgetary  receipts  and  expenditures  and  the 
presentation  of  the  budget  each  year  in  the 
context  of  a  long-run  set  of  budgetary  pro- 
jections. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  as  a  result  of 
this  recommendation  the  Administration  Is 
now  updating  Its  January  budget  estimates 
mid-way  through  the  Congressional  session 
as  well  as  when  all  the  appropriations  bills 
have  passed.  In  addition,  as  a  result  of  an- 
other Committee  recommendation,  the  IDe- 
fense  Department  Is  now  reporting  regularly 
on  Selected  Defense  Indicators. 

We  also  believe  that  a  statistical  series 
should  be  developed  which  measures  wealth 
In  the  economy  as  a  supplement  to  the  gross 
national  product  series.  Gross  national  prod- 
uct measures  economic  activity.  This  may 
or  may  not  Increase  wealth.  Certainly  no  one 
would  say  that  the  Increase  In  gross  national 
product  that  occurs  during  a  war  represents 
an  Increase  In  wealth  or  gives  an  accurate 
picture  of  true  and  meaningful  economic 
growth. 

The  Importance  of  understanding  the  lim- 
itations of  economic  data  will  apply  as  well 
to  wealth  statistics  aa  to  gross  national  prod- 
uct.   The   development    of   these   statistics. 


which  Is  now  going  forward  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  emphasizes  physical  or 
material  wealth.  However,  we  must  keep 
firmly  In  mind  that  weaJth  Includes  much 
more.  Among  the  meanings  cited  In  the 
dictionary,  we  find,  "those  energies,  facul- 
ties, and  habits  directly  contributing  to  make 
people  Industrially  efficient." 

I  continually  pose  a  hypothetical  ques- 
tion to  businessmen.  I  aak.  "What  If  you  were 
confronted  with  the  choice  of  losing  all  of 
your  physical  assets  or  losing  the  skilled  per- 
sonnel that  you  have  built  up  over  a  period 
of  years?  Which  would  you  choose?"  The 
answer  comes  quickly.  In  effect,  they  say, 
"We'll  take  our  personnel  and  go  to  work 
In  a  barn."  I  am  sure  that  many  industrial 
leaders  of  Germany,  for  whom  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  physical  plant  was  a  fact  after 
World  War  II.  understand  perfectly  what 
our  own  businessmen  mean. 

As  an  economy  matures,  the  emphasis  on 
human  wealth,  as  opposed  to  physical  wealth. 
Increases  sharply.  Human  skills  gain  In  rela- 
tive Importance  to  physical  assets.  Mass  pro- 
duction in  our  society  Is  completely  depend- 
ent upon  mass  distribution  and  mass  serv- 
ices. A  mature  society  emphasizes  those  areas 
where  the  need  for  human  knowledge  and 
skills  Is  greatest  but  which  often  requires  rel- 
atively less  tangible  or  physical  wealth  than 
manufacturing. 

By  concentrating  our  attention  on  physical 
wealth,  we  measure  only  one  part  of  our  real 
wealth  and  tend  to  shove  Into  the  back- 
ground the  areas  that  I  feel  we  mtist  empha- 
size more  and  more.  The  enactment  of  the 
Investment  Tax  Credit  Illustrates  the  type 
of  problems  we  can  face  In  this  area  unless 
we  understand  the  meaning  and  limitations 
of  the  wealth  statistics  that  are  being  devel- 
oped. The  Investment  tax  credit  applies  to 
Investment  In  physical  capital.  Certainly  this 
is  Important.  Investment  In  plant  and  equip- 
ment stimulates  real  economic  growth.  But 
Is  that  enough?  I  think  not.  Investment  In 
human  resources  Is  equally,  and  perhaps 
more.  Important. 

Our  tax  laws  currently  discriminate  against 
training  and  education.  Tet  such  expenses  are 
clearly  a  capital  investment  that  creates  a 
tremendous  return  to  the  Individual  and  to 
society. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  measuring  our 
human  wealth  poses  difficult  conceptual  and 
technical  problems.  But  difficult  or  not,  we 
cannot  neglect  the  fact  that  wealth  really 
consists  of  a  combination  of  physical  goods, 
the  tools,  along  with  the  know-how  of  human 
beings. 

Having  raised  those  cautionary  signals,  let 
me  emphasize  again  how  anxious  I  am  that 
we  move  forward  with  the  collection  of 
wealth  data.  Not  all  of  the  problems  have  yet 
been  solved,  now  will  the  wealth  estimates 
that  eventually  emerge  be  perfect.  But  had  we 
waited  for  perfection,  we  probably  would  not 
have  our  national  income  and  product  ac- 
counts today.  Even  these  are  undergoing 
constant  Improvement 

The  value  of  wealth  statistics  Is  that  they 
win  provide  some  of  the  answers  to  many  of 
the  most  difficult  questions  facing  econo- 
mists, particularly  those  relating  to  eco- 
nomic stability,  growth,  and  resource  allo- 
cation. In  addition,  there  are  some  little 
emphasized  but  vital  uses  of  wealth  sta- 
tistics which  win  serve  Important  objectives 
of  public  policy.  Let  me  mention  fotir  of 
these. 

First,  our  present  depreciation  schedules 
are  completely  unrealistic  In  a  time  of  such 
rapid  technological  change.  These  schedules 
Eire  still  based  on  the  concept  of  useful  life. 
I  have  thought  for  some  time  that  with  tech- 
nology Improving  as  rapidly  as  If  It  Is  In  the 
United  States  today,  depreciation  should  be 
based  on  obsolescence.  For  example,  we  need 
more  realistic  depreciation  schedules  for 
buildings.  I  have  noticed  in  my  own  com- 
munity of  St.  Louis  and  elsewhere  that  build- 


ings are  being  torn  down  that  appear  to  be 
perfectly  uaable.  When  I  have  Inquired  why, 
I  have  often  found  that  It  la  because  they 
are  not  air  conditioned  and  that  It  may 
act\ially  be  more  costly  to  install  central  air 
conditioning  or  even  window  air  conditioning 
than  to  build  a  new  and  modern  structure 
from  the  ground  up.  I  think  we  are  seeing 
more  and  more  of  this  kind  of  obsolescence 
and  It  has  a  great  bearing  on  our  attempts 
to  measure  wealth.  I  hope  that  one  useful 
fall-out  of  the  wealth  Inventory  la  additional 
and  more  realistic  data  on  lengths  of  life 
that  could  be  used  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  revise  the  depreciation  guidelines  In 
accordance  with  these  realities  of  obso- 
lescence. 

Second,  the  poverty  program  necessarily 
required  some  attempt  to  define  poverty. 
Initially,  a  family  was  said  to  be  poor  If  ite 
annual  income  was  below  $3,000  a  year.  This 
has  since  been  revised  to  take  account  of 
such  factors  as  ntmaber  of  members  In  a 
family,  but  our  poverty  guidelines  still  re- 
main seriously  deficient. 

One  of  til"  1  xrgest  groups  said  to  be  poor 
are  our  aged.  Obviously  the  current  income 
of  many  aged  persons  Is  considerably  below 
what  It  was  during  their  earning  years.  But 
very  often,  these  same  people  may  have  as- 
sets In  the  form  of  cash  savings,  stock.  Gov- 
ernment bonds,  household  furnishings,  and 
a  dwelling  that  Is  fully  paid  for.  I  would 
expect  that  our  wesilth  inventory  would  give 
us  a  better  Idea  of  the  assets  of  this  and 
other  groups  In  our  society  and  thus  help 
ufl  to  understand  the  poverty  program  bet- 
ter and  to  shape  our  programa  with  more 
realism  and  precision. 

Third,  I  have  felt  for  years  that  one  of 
our  best  taxes  Is  the  property  tax.  Essen- 
tially, the  property  tax  Is  a  tax  on  wealth 
based  upon  a  continuing  process  of  assess- 
ment. It  has  responded  nobly  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  financing  the  vast  Increase 
m  state  and  local  expenditures,  particularly 
for  education. 

There  la  still  a  need  for  modernizing  our 
property  tax  laws  and  In  keeping  them  up- 
to-date — which  means,  among  other  things, 
modernizing  our  zoning  laws.  Few  commu- 
nities can  support  schools  or  community 
facilities  with  a  property  tax  based  heavily 
on  home  assessments.  A  combination  of  up- 
to-date  zoning  and  assessment  can,  however, 
produce  a  balance  between  industry,  com- 
merce, utilities,  and  private  homes  that  Is 
capable  of  producing  fine  community  facil- 
ities, ample  revenue,  and  little  debt. 

In  developing  wealth  statistics,  we  should 
look  to  the  Inadequacies  of  the  assessment 
process  of  local  Government  In  computing 
wealth.  I  was  highly  pleased  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Statistics  noted  in 
its  report  that  a  national  wealth  inventory 
would  prove  highly  useful  In  studying  the 
mitigation  of  present  wide  variances  In  prop- 
erty tax  laws  and  assessments. 

Finally,  the  collection  of  wealth  statistics 
should  be  coupled  with  the  Development  of 
a  capital  budget  for  the  Federal  Government. 
Those  economists  and  policy-makers  who 
have  emphasized  the  aggregate  Impact  of 
Federal  spending  on  economic  activity  have 
tended  to  erode  the  fiscal  discipline  upon 
which  a  sound  expenditure  pwllcy  must  rest. 
The  aggregate  economists  have  said.  In  ef- 
fect, that  we  must  have  spending  for  spend- 
Ing's  sake.  In  order  to  stir  up  economic  ac- 
tivity when  aggregate  demand  Is  Insufficient. 
This  philosophy  undermines  a  sound  and 
wealth-creating  expenditure  policy. 

If  the  purpose  of  Federal  spending  is  to 
equate  demand  to  the  economy's  capacity, 
then  what  does  it  matter  what  you  spend 
the  money  for,  so  long  as  It  Is  spent?  In 
my  view,  expenditure  policy  must  relate  to 
what  the  money  Is  spent  for.  If  Federal  out- 
laya  are  for  Investment  purposes,  they  must 
Increase  wealth  and  earnings.  If  they  are 
for   current  expenditures,   they  should   not 
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exceed  present  revenues  except  in  pertoda  of 
Identifiable  emergencies,  and  the  length  of 
those  perloda  must  be  related  to  the  baalc 
wealth  already  In  being. 

Another  reason  why  we  need  an  Improved 
system  of  econonUc  IntelUgence  relates  to 
the  requirement  for  statistical  Information 
written  Into  important  leglalatlon  over  the 
past  several  years.  To  Ita  great  credit,  the 
Federal  SUtlstlcal  Users  Conference  has 
repeatedly  pointed  out  that  the  requirements 
for  Information  embodied  In  this  legislation 
poses  both  opportunities  and  problema. 

Much  of  the  leglalatlon  requires  the  devel- 
opment of  dau  on  a  wide  variety  of  sub- 
jects. Including  population,  employment  by 
Industry,  per-caplta  Income,  and  Income 
consumption  patterns  In  tirban  areas.  If  the 
data  are  collected  effectively,  we  may  develop 
an  Improved  body  of  Ijaslc  Information  relat- 
ing to  small  geographic  areas.  At  the  same 
time,  there  Is  a  danger  of  duplication  of  ef- 
Jort,  waste  of  scarce  resources,  and  an  op- 
pressive growth  in  the  paperwork  burden  on 
respondents. 

The  requirements  for  the  collection  of 
more  local,  regional,  and  state  statistics 
clearly  call  for  a  coordinated  approach  by 
the  agencies  Involved. 

As  your  organization  has  noted.  It  Is  espe- 
cially Important  that  the  date  be  developed 
in  such  a  way  that  one  area  may  be  compared 
to  another.  Without  comparable  data,  there 
will  be  no  common  measure  to  evaluate  the 
success  or  failure  of  specific  programs  or  to 
determine  whether  particular  programs 
should  be  expended  or  curtailed. 

Another  Important  area  for  a  coordinated 
approach  to  statistics  gathering  Is  In  the 
manpower  training  and  retraining  field. 
Training  carried  out  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act,  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  in  the  military  services  and 
in  the  vocational  education  and  apprentice- 
ship programs  has  mushroomed  In  recent 
years.  Yet  we  will  lack  an  adequate  tool  for 
anticipating  future  needs  for  trained  workers 
of  different  kinds  In  different  areas  of  the 
country. 

There  is  also  a  desperate  need  for  more 
information  on  the  training  carried  on  by 
private  employers.  I  was  pleased  to  see  that 
this  has  now  been  recognized  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  In  the  1968  budget,  $500,000 
has  been  requested  for  surveys  and  research 
to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  developing  a  sound 
policy  for  assessing  the  role  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  play  In  training  and 
retraining  manpower.  An  Important  part  of 
this  study  will  be  the  gathering  of  informa- 
tion on  the  amount  and  kind  of  vocational 
training  now  provided  by  private  employers. 

In  my  view,  the  greatest  gap  in  our  man- 
power jjollcy  is  a  statistical  series  on  job 
vacancies.  I  was  very  pleased  to  note  that 
this  meeting  is  giving  sp^eclftc  consideration 
to  Job  vacancy  data.  You  could  render  an  im- 
portant public  service  by  encouraging  the 
Labor  Department  to  move  ahead  with  this 
program. 

More  Information  Is  also  required  on  new 
skills  that  are  developing  in  our  rapidly 
changing  economy.  One  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant economic  questions  today  is  whether 
automation  creates  more  jobs  than  It  de- 
stroys. I  think  it  does.  But  these  jobs  are 
frequently  geographically  apart  from  where 
the  jobs  destroyed  existed.  And  they  are 
frequently  In  different  skills. 

The  hard  realities  of  training  the  unem- 
ployables  are  that  they  will  not  be  capable 
of  learning  the  higher  skills  demanded  In  the 
Jobs  newly  created  by  automation.  Those 
with  jobs  must  be  trained  and  willing  to  do 
so.  They  must  take  the  new  Jobs,  thus  leav- 
ing their  old  Jobs  available  to  those  below 
them  In  the  ladder  of  skills.  If  they  too  will 
train.  The  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  with 
training  will  fit  Into  the  jobs  left  vacant  by 
those  upgrading  their  skills. 

A  Job  destroyed  is  easier  to  Identify  than 
the  new  Jobs  which  are  created.  A  Job  de- 


stroyed has  nomenclature:  It  baa  a  human 
being  attached  to  It.  The  newly-created  Job 
frequently  does  not  have  nomenclature  and 
does  not  have  an  Individual  human  being 
attached  to  it. 

There  are  thoae  who  argue  that  automation 
destroys  more  Jobs  than  it  createa.  I  think 
our  disagreement  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
use  a  narrower  definition  and  poaalbly  a  more 
correct  one  than  mine.  I  use  the  term  In  its 
broadest  sense.  But  whatever  the  definitional 
differences,  we  have  got  to  do  a  great  deal 
more  In  developing  an  early  warning  system 
on  the  new  jobs  that  are  being  created,  apply 
nomenclature  to  them,  find  out  where  they 
are  located,  and  train  men  and  women  to  fill 
them. 

A  related  problem  is  the  relationship  of 
our  mlliury  establishment  to  the  civilian 
sector.  I  have  seen  articles  over  a  period  of 
years  In  Labor  Department  publications 
which  point  out  that  about  80  percent  of  the 
skills  needed  by  the  military  have  their 
counterparts  in  the  civilian  sector. 

I  have  been  distressed  to  find  that  in  the 
military  itself  there  seems  to  have  been 
very  little  development  of  nomenclature  for 
these  skUls  or  coordination  between  the  mili- 
tary and  agencies  which  are  In  the  training 
field.  Yet  we  are  spending  over  a  bUUon  dol- 
lars a  year,  at  least.  In  the  military  sector 
training  people  In  skills  which  exist  In  the 
civilian  sector. 

Another  reason  for  the  need  for  better  eco- 
nomic statistics  is  the  many  changes  occur- 
ring within  the  economy,  such  as  one  shift 
to  services  and  the  decUne  in  agricultural 
employment.  As  Commissioner  Boss  has 
pointed  out.  In  the  early  years  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  emphasis  was  on  such 
matters  as  Indxistrial  injuries,  labor  turnover, 
labor  management  disputes,  and  masa  unem- 
ployment. Many  of  today'a  critical  Isaues  In 
economic  policy  involve  manpower  and 
human  resource  development,  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity,  elimination  of  pov- 
erty, regional  economic  development,  and  t-he 
problem  of  hard  core  unemployment. 

Let  me  elaborate  on  one  example.  Changes 
in  the  labor  force  In  recent  years  have  had  a 
significant  bearing  on  the  significance  of 
our  employment  statistics.  The  rapid  growth 
of  welfare  programs.  Including  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  helps  maintain  a  fiow  of  in- 
come during  periods  of  unemployment.  Today 
even  a  man  of  modest  means  can  practice 
some  discrimination  in  job  selection  as  a 
result  of  these  programs.  He  can  better  afford 
to  shop  around  for  a  Job  suited  to  his  needs 
and  Interests.  Our  statistical  measures,  how- 
ever, do  not  take  Into  account  this  volunury 
aspect  of  unemployment  nor  the  fact  that 
it  Is  probably  Increasing  In  our  society  today. 
Our  labor  force  data  are  also  affected  by 
the  rapid  Increase  of  working  women  and 
teenagers.  Many  of  these  workers  are  part 
time  or  Intermittent  warkers,  a  fact  which 
creates  unavoidable  Intervals  of  unemploy- 
ment. The  existence  of  more  working  women 
and  teenagers  also  reduces  labor  force  mobil- 
ity. Neither  group  Is  as  able  or  vrtlllng  as 
male  employees  to  terminate  their  employ- 
ment and  to  take  a  job  In  another  city  or 
often  in  another  area  of  the  same  city. 

Other  Importfint  changes  have  been  taking 
place  in  our  economy.  Today  we  are  begin- 
ning to  look  at  a  person's  full  life — his  tender 
years,  his  years  of  education,  his  productive 
years,  and  his  years  of  retirement.  We  have 
been  developing  the  mechanisms  and  the 
programs  for  spreading  a  person's  lifetime 
Income  from  his  productive  and  earning 
years  to  the  non-productive  years. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  developing  the 
mechanisms  whereby  people  can  pool  their 
common  risks  against  an  untimely  Immlnu- 
tion   of   earning   capacity   from    (a)    death, 

(b)  disability  through  accident  or  sickness, 

(c)  interrupted  earnings  resulting  from,  e.g.. 
military  ser\'lce  and  economic  downturn,  (d) 
and  now.  obsolescence  of  skills. 

We  have  also  developed  new  forma  of  con- 


sumer credit  to  encourage  home  ownership, 
purchase  of  consumer  durables,  and,  most 
recently,  to  provide  the  capital  Inveetment 
for  education.  A  great  deal  of  today's  con- 
sumer credit  constitutes  real  savings  inas- 
much as  the  expenditures  relate  to  Increased 
wealth  and  increased  earning  capacity,  not 
to  mention  increased  standard  of  living  of 
the  debtor.  It  is  indicative  of  this  under- 
standing of  lifetime  Income  that  income 
averaging  techniques,  crude  as  they  are, 
were  introduced  into  the  fedwal  personal 
income  tax  laws  in  1964. 

The  empliasls  needed  for  further  develop- 
ment lies  in  phasing  individuals  Into  the 
labor  market  and  phasing  them  out  again 
on  retirement.  One  does  not  abruptly — or 
should  not  abruptly — enter  the  labor  market 
or  retire  from  It.  The  better  retirement  sys- 
tems we  are  developing  permit  a  phasing  out, 
utilizing  In  different  ways  the  talent  per- 
fected by  experience  of  the  older  citazena.  The 
better  educational  systema  use  a  variety  of 
phasing-out  mechanisms. 

All  of  this  brings  me  back  to  my  opening 
point — the  need  for  new  and  Improved 
statistics  to  meet  changing  conditions  In  the 
economy. 

These  numerous  suggestions  for  new 
statistical  information  will  probably  dis- 
courage even  our  most  enthusiastic  and  dedi- 
cated statisticians.  As  usual,  they  are  being 
called  upon  to  perform  Herculean  tasks  and 
then  given  inadequate  budgets  and  staff  to 
do  the  Job 

The  budget  treatment  of  our  statistical 
agencies  Is  one  of  the  best  examples  I  know 
of  being  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.  In 
the  flacal  1968  budget,  lesa  than  nine  one 
hundredths  of  one  percent  of  total  new 
obligatlonal  authority  ia  earmarked  for 
statistical  programs. 

In  light  of  the  budget  crisis  now  facing 
the  nation,  the  likelihood  of  substantially 
Increasing  appropriations  for  statistical  pro- 
grams Is  remote.  There  Is,  however,  a  way 
that  more  funds  could  be  made  available 
for  existing  programs  and  new  programB — 
such  as  Job  vacancy  statistics — which  rate 
a  high  priority. 

My  suggestion  la  that  your  organization 
take  the  Initiative  In  studying  existing  pro- 
grams and  identifying  those  which  changes 
In  the  nature  of  our  economy  have  made 
obsolete  or  of  only  marginal  value.  As  users 
of  statistics  you  are  perhaps  In  the  best  posi- 
tion to  recommend  to  the  Administration 
and  appropriate  Congressional  committees 
which  programs  might  be  eliminated  or  re- 
duced so  that  funds  could  be  released  for 
higher  priority  needs. 

This  kind  of  critical  examination  of  Fed- 
eral programs  needs  to  be  done  in  every 
agency  of  government.  Including  those 
charged  with  the  gathering  of  statistical  In- 
formation. I  earnestly  hope  that  you  take  the 
lead  In  an  effort  to  get  more  for  our  statis- 
tical dollar. 

I  often  wonder  how  much  we  could  save 
m  federal  expenditures  if  we  had  available 
Improved  statistics  to  provide  better  guid- 
ance to  policy-makers  in  developing  new  pro- 
grams or  operating  old  ones.  I  would  guess 
that  billions  could  be  saved  compared  to 
the  relatively  small  outlays  that  would  be 
necessary  for  additional  programs  on  our 
statistical  programs. 

Barring  any  such  breakthrough,  we  shall 
have  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  what  we  have 
available.  Our  progress  will  be  slow,  but  I 
hope  It  will  be  steady.  The  Interest  of  groups 
such  as  your  own  Is  certain  to  have  an  Im- 
pact, and  I  wish  you  well  In  your  efforts  to 
speed  up  progress  In  this  Important  work. 


THE    DEFICIT     COMES     HOME     TO 
ROOST 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
moiis  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Ctm'ns]  may  extend  his 
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remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
early  years  of  the  decade,  we  heard  a  lot 
about  the  "new  economics"  and  how  it 
signaled  a  new  era  in  economic  policy. 
Today,  however,  the  new  economists  are 
strangely  silent.  It  seems  that  the  policies 
that  promoted  the  expansion  in  its 
initial  stages  have  contributed  in  large 
part  to  the  development  of  our  present 
economic  crisis.  Even  if  the  administra- 
tion gets  the  tax  increase  it  purports 
to  want,  it  is  widely  accepted  that  we 
will  be  faced  with  a  larger  deficit,  higher 
interest  rates,  and  more  inflation  than 
we  have  had  for  a  long  time. 

It  is  Interesting  to  speculate  how  we 
got  where  we  are  now  and  what  went 
wrong  with  the  new  economics.  An  article 
in  the  September  1.  1967.  issue  of 
Fortune,  entitled  "The  Deficit  Comes 
Home  To  Roost,"  does  just  this.  It  notes 
that  the  most  important  fault  of  the  new 
economics  was  its  tendency  to  assimie 
that  the  business  cycle  is  no  longer  im- 
portant, to  think  chiefly  in  terms  of 
growth,  and  to  neglect  the  fact  that  an 
unbalanced  growth  can  generate  a  down- 
turn. Not  only  did  the  theories  of  the  new 
economists  contain  defects,  but  they 
were  applied  clumsily  and  dogmatically, 
according  to  the  article.  Fortune  notes 
that  the  tax  cut  of  1964  should  have 
been  started  earlier  and  spread  out  over 
a  longer  period. 

Large  increases  in  Federal  spending 
outside  of  the  defense  sector  have  also 
contributed  to  the  imbalances.  Finally,  it 
is  just  now  being  recognized  that  the 
process  of  financing  big  deficits  can  re- 
tard the  economy  they  are  supposed  to 
stimulate.  The  softness  present  in  the 
current  capital  spending  picture,  com- 
bined with  big  deficits  pushing  interest 
rates  higher,  could  result  in  a  kind  of 
high-level,  deficit-dominated  stagnation. 

I  commend  this  article  to  your  atten- 
tion, in  hopes  it  can  teach  us  all  a  little 
more  about  maintaining  balanced  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

The  Deficit  Comes  Home  To  Roost 
(By  Gilbert  Burck) 

Almost  without  noticing  It.  we  are  passing 
through  an  Important  turn  In  those  tides  of 
economic  thought  that  powerfully  affect  the 
decisions  of  men.  The  US.,  and  increasingly 
the  world,  have  been  basing  decisions  on 
what  haa  come  to  be  called  the  New  Eco- 
nomics But  faith  in  the  U.S.  Government's 
use  of  the  New  Economics,  so  apparently 
successful  only  a  couple  of  years  ago,  lias 
begun  to  ebb.  A.  main  reason  for  the  ebbing 
is  that  we  are  running  disturbingly  massive 
deficits.  Budgetary  deficits.  It  is  true,  have 
become  almost  a  way  of  life  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, which  has  gone  into  the  red  In 
thirty-one  of  the  past  thirty-eight  years.  And 
hardly  anybody  believes  any  more  that  an 
unbalanced  federal  budget  is  a  portent  of 
economic  ruin  or  a  symptom  of  moral  decay. 
But  deficits,  though  they  once  stimulated 
the  economy,  are  now  dragging  heavily  on  It. 
They  are  even  shaking  some  of  the  the- 
oretical underpinnings  of  the  New  Eco- 
nomics. They  constitute  a  climactic  chapter, 
a  Iclnd  of  fait   Tion-accompU,  In  the  disap- 


pointing story  of  the  New  Economics  in  ac- 
tion. 

By  using  deficits  creatively  to  bring  the 
economy  to  its  full  potential,  government 
practitioners  of  the  New  Economics  proposed 
to  balance  the  budget  at  full  employment,  to 
close  the  gap  between  actual  and  potential 
demand  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  keep  inflation  within  proper 
bounds.  Their  objectives  were  exhilarating, 
but  they  have  stumbled  on  all  three.  Events 
have  rudely  splintered  the  Administration's 
guldeposts  for  wages  and  prices,  and  we  are 
now  In  a  wage-price  spiral.  Industrial  pro- 
duction peaked  out  late  last  year  as  com- 
panies reduced  excessive  inventories  and  cut 
down  on  excessive  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment.  During  the  first  half  of  this  year 
industrial  production  declined  steadily, 
profits  dropped,  and  gross  national  product, 
in  real  terms,  actually  fell  in  the  first  quarter 
and  advanced  hardly  at  all  in  the  second 
The  slowdown  la  not  quite  a  recession,  as 
'recession"  is  technically  defined,  but  It 
comes  close. 

More  Important,  the  deficit  has  not  be- 
haved at  all  the  way  government  economists 
hoped  it  would.  For  fiscal  1967  (ended  June 
30)  the  administrative  deficit  came  to  Just 
under  810  billion,  the  second-largest  short- 
fall since  the  peak  spending  years  of  World 
War  II.  And  that  deficit  piled  up  while  the 
economy  was  operating  at  practically  full 
employment,  when,  according  to  theory,  the 
deficit  was  supposed  to  dwindle  to  the  dls- 
.ippearing  point.  Not  since  1919 — except  for 
years  when  the  nation  was  fully  mobilized 
for  war,  with  price  and  wage  controls — had 
the  federal  government  run  an  actual  deficit 
at  full  employment.  What's  more,  the  econ- 
omy is  still  soft  despite  the  deficit.  And  a 
deficit  nearly  three  times  as  big  as  last  year's 
is  in  prospect  for  the  current  fiscal  year  If 
Congress  does  not  go  along  with  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  higher  taxe& — and  twice  as 
big  if  it  does  go  along. 

Partly  because  the  economy  may  not  fully 
recover  until  capital  spending  turns  up  vm- 
mistakably,  the  deficits  may  well  continue. 
Conceivably  they  may  get  bigger  still.  In  any 
event,  they  threaten  to  present  the  nation 
with  a  bag  of  formidable  monetary  and  fiscal 
problems.  When  the  government  preempts 
the  money  market  to  finance  big  deficits,  the 
increased  demand  for  money  drives  interest 
rates  higher  than  they  otherwise  would  go: 
and  high  Interest  rates  retard  business  ac- 
tivity, particularly  housing  construction. 
And  so  the  deficits  that  helped  bring  the 
nation  to  full  employment  are  producing 
imbalances,  at  close  to  full  employment, 
that  could  retard  growth  and  bring  on  still 
more  swollen  deficits.  These  in  turn  could 
prevent  complete  recovery.  So  could  tax  in- 
creases big  enough  to  bring  the  deficit  down 
to  moderate  size. 

A    HALLOWED    NOTION    REJECTED 

The  government's  brand  of  New  Economics 
was  never  supposed  to  generate  problems  like 
this,  and  only  two  years  ago  most  of  Its 
p.irtisans  were  emphatically  not  anticipating 
any  such.  The  New  Economics,  which  is  not 
so  new  any  more,  embodies  the  noble  idea 
that  beings  Intelligent  enough  to  subdue  i.nd 
harness  the  fiercer  forces  of  nature  do  not 
have  to  take  the  slings  and  arrows  of  out- 
rageous fortune  lying  down.  Specifically,  the 
New  Economics  reasserted  Lord  Keynes's 
proposition  that  the  attainment  of  full  pro- 
duction and  employment  should  not  be  left 
to  the  vagaries  of  an  Imperfectly  competitive 
market,  but  should  be  a  prime  aim  of  govern- 
ment policy.  The  new  theories  rejected  the 
hallowed  notion  that  a  good  government 
should  spend  prudently  and  live  within  Its 
means  and  retire  Its  debt  as  soon  as  it  could. 
Instead,  government  should  use  a  combina- 
tion of  monetary  and  fiscal  measures.  In- 
cluding as  much  deficit  as  necessary,  to  close 
the  gap  between  actual  and  potential 
demand. 


Under  Walter  Heller,  who  left  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  to  become  chairman  of 
President  Kennedy's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  in  1961,  the  New  Economics  became 
an  instrument  of  positive  government  policy 
in  a  way  it  never  had  been  before.  Heller 
argued  that  the  federal  government  should 
run  deficits  ao  long  as  the  nation's  resources 
weren't  being  used  at  an  optimum  level. 
When  they  were  being  so  used,  the  national 
Income  accounts  budget  should  merely  be 
balanced;  the  government  should  not  run  a 
surplus  unless  the  economy  was  overheating. 
The  national  debt  might  tend  to  rise  over 
time,  of  course,  but  the  new  deficltry  would 
keep  G.N.P.  growing  briskly,  and  the  debt 
would  actually  become  smaller  in  relation  to 
a.N.P. 

To  ascertain  Just  how  much  stimulation 
a  lagging  economy  would  need  to  restore  it 
to  full  employment.  Heller  pressed  into  serv- 
ice a  theory  that  h.id  been  discussed  by  econ- 
omists since  the  mld-1940's.  This  was  the 
concept  of  the  full-employment  surplus,  or 
the  surplus  the  government  would  be  run- 
ning if  the  economy  ueTe  operating  at  full 
employment.  There  is  nothing  mysterious 
about  this  concept — it  follows  from  the 
structure  of  the  federal  tax  s\'stem.  When 
the  eronomv  is  expinding.  federal  tax  reve- 
nues Increase  faster  than  national  output. 
For  as  output  rises,  profits  tend  to  rise  even 
more,  swelling  the  yield  from  corporate 
taxes,  .^nd  owing  to  the  "progressive"  nature 
of  the  personal  income  tax.  tax  collections 
accelerate  automatically  as  Incomes  rise.  But 
government  outlays  do  not  rise  automatically 
as  the  economy  exp.inds.  Accordingly,  as  the 
economy  approaches  full  employment — so 
the  reasoning  ran — federal  income  tends  to 
catch  up  with  and  pass  federal  outgo.  At  full 
employment,  with  the  tax  rates  In  effect  In 
the  e.irly  Sixties,  there  would  be  a  surplus. 

But  the  automatic  growth  in  potential  rev- 
enues arising  from  growth  in  G.N. P..  Heller 
argued,  becomes  a  drag  on  an  expanding 
economy,  and  he  appropriately  christened 
this  concept  "fiscal  drag."  The  drag.  Heller 
said,  was  what  ailed  the  country;  unemploy- 
ment remained  high  because  in  any  upturn 
government  revenues  tend  to  rise  faster  than 
government  spending.  The  only  way  to  elim- 
inate the  drag,  Heller  went  on.  was  to  raise 
spending  or  reduce  taxes  or  both — or  as  he 
put  it.  to  pay  the  country  a  "fiscal  dividend." 
And  for  a  while  after  the  famous  tax  cut  of 
1964  it  looked  as  if  the  council's  fiscal-divi- 
dend Idea  was  working.  When  Gardner  Ack- 
ley  took  over  as  chairman  of  the  council  in 
November.  1964.  he  remarked  Jovially  if 
preeciently  that  Walter  Heller  had  enough 
sense  to  get  out  while  he  was  ahead,  but 
Ackley  was  plainly  in  an  optimistic  mood. 
The  council's  version  of  the  New  Economics 
was  ndlng  high.  The  great  tax  cut,  after 
being  debated  for  more  than  two  years,  was 
raising  disposable  Incomes  and  beefing  up 
consumption.  During  1965  and  even  into 
1966.  the  ooundl  issued  its  glowing  reports 
on  the  country's  economic  progress,  and  Key- 
nesians  the  world  over  thought  their  Ide.is 
had  been  proved  beyond  question. 

DECISION    LAG    AND    POLITICAL    BLOCK 

But  the  glow  hid  some  unpredlcted  real- 
ities. In  the  revised  1967  edition  of  his  book 
Public  Finance  (published  by  Prentice-Hall). 
Otto  Eckstein  of  Harvard,  a  talented  partisan 
of  the  New  Economics  and  a  member  of  the 
council  in  1965,  gets  pretty  specific  about 
some  of  the  pitfalls  In  making  the  new  ideas 
work.  He  even  borrows  an  Idea  or  two  from 
neoclasslclsts  like  Milton  Friedman  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  who  ridicules  the 
notion  that  an  Increase  In  government 
spending  relative  to  tax  receipts  is  necessarily 
expansionary,  or  that  a  decrease  is  necessarily 
contractive.  All  government  outlays,  Eckstein 
notes,  do  not  have  the  same  effect  on  de- 
mand; some,  such  as  outlays  for  public- 
power  facilities,  may  merely  replace  private 
investment;  likewise,  government  purchases 
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of  home  mortgages  may  or  may  not  sUmulate 
housing.  Nor  do  various  kinds  of  tax  changes 
have  the  same  effect  on  people's  spending: 
a  temporary  tax  cut  is  probably  not  as  effec- 
tive as  a  permanent  one.  and  the  effects  of 
some  tax  changes  are  hard  to  assess  at  all. 

To  use  the  fiscal -divided  concept  prop- 
erly, Eckstein  goes  on,  the  government  would 
have  to  develop  a  high  degree  of  proficiency 
in  forecasting.  But  he  frankly  allows  that 
few  have  succeeded  in  predicting  turning 
points  In  the  cycle.  "The  best  that  we  have 
been  able  to  do  so  far,"  he  says,  "is  to  diag- 
nose them  promptly  after  they  have  hap- 
pened." Among  the  excruciating  difficulties  of 
both  forecasting  and  applying  a  diagnosis. 
Eckstein  Identifies  the  recognition  lag,  or 
the  time  consumed  In  agreeing  on  Just  what 
is  happening;  the  decision  lag.  or  the  months 
during  which  the  executive  branch  makes  up 
its  mind  about  what  to  do;  and  the  eipendi- 
ture  lag.  or  the  time  that  elapses  before  the 
remedy  decided  on  takes  full  effect. 

To  these  difficulties  he  might  well  have 
added  another  entitled  political  block.  For 
federal  economic  policy  Is  not  necessarily 
the  New  Economics  as  promulgated  by  the 
council.  The  council  Is  a  major  source  of  the 
government's  economic  intelligence,  but  It  Is 
at  best  only  partly  responsible  for  making 
policy,  a  function  It  shares  with  the  Treasury, 
the  Federal  Reserve,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  above  all  with  the  President 
himself.  The  final  decision  can  be  Infiuenced 
heavily  by  presidential  and  congressional 
reluctance  to  tinker  with  taxes  In  the  elec- 
tion season,  by  pressures  for  social  spending 
when  war  calls  for  austerity,  by  special  Inter- 
ests, etc.  The  council  Itself,  moreover.  Is  be- 
coming more  and  more  politically  conscious, 
more  aware  that  it  can  influence  the  economy 
as  well  as  analyze  It.  So  even  if  the  council 
were  composed  of  economic  geniuses,  there 
would  be  no  guarantee  that  the  government 
would  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time. 

Actually,  the  government's  application  of 
the  New  Economics  to  the  problems  of  the 
day  was  a  series  of  compromises  and  boosts 
and  brakes,  some  badly  timed.  From  almost 
the  day  he  took  office  in  1961,  Heller  wanted 
to  stimulate  the  economy  massively,  with 
both  a  tax  cut  and  Increased  spending.  Yet 
Xo  sell  Congress  on  a  tax  cut  under  deficit 
conditions  the  Administration  was  obliged  to 
restrain  outlays  for  three  years.  The  great 
tax  cut  of  1964  was  widely  regarded  as  a 
triumph  of  practical  economics,  and  for  a 
long  time  It  was  plausibly  hailed  as  a 
thumping  success.  Certainly  the  concept 
and  the  Intention  were  admirable.  But  In 
retrospect  the  tax  cut  probably  should  have 
been  started  earlier  and  spread  out  over  a 
longer  period;  by  the  end  of  1964  the  econ- 
omy was  already  warming  up  noticeably. 

THET  STOCKPtLH)  PHOBLEMS 

.Although  government  policy  vacillated 
thereafter.  Its  net  effect  was  to  overheat 
the  economy  In  1965.  The  Administration 
was  determined  to  bring  the  unemployment 
rate  down  to  4  percent.  Even  as  the  second 
Installment  of  the  tax  cut  became  effective, 
the  Administration  called  for  excise-tax  re- 
ductions. The  war  In  Vietnam  was  building 
up  in  the  spring  of  1965,  but  the  Adminis- 
tration grossly  underestimated  Its  costs,  and, 
as  many  have  since  complained,  handicapped 
government  economists  in  prescribing  sound 
policy.  Owing  to  Great  Society  programs, 
nondefense  spending  began  to  rise  steeply. 
Yet  the  Federal  Reserve  continued  to  make 
money  relatively  plentiful  by  supplying  the 
member  banks  with  abundant  reserves,  and 
in  the  second  half  of  1965  both  the  money 
supply  and  private  debt  began  to  soar.  In 
a  talk  before  the  American  Enterprise  In- 
stitute last  April,  Arthur  Burns,  chairman 
of  the  council  under  President  Elsenhower, 
took  the  economic  establishment  to  task  for 
its  mistakes.  Government  policy  makers,  he 
said,  were  "still  governed  by  the  theory  that 
stimulation  of  economic  activity  was  reason- 


ably safe  as  long  as  a  gap  existed  between 
actual  and  potential  output,  no  matter  how 
small  the  gap  was  becoming  or  how  rapidly 
it  was  being  closed." 

The  most  Important  development  In  the 
U.S.  economy  In  1965,  and  Indeed  the  chief 
reason  for  the  slump  of  1967,  was  oversUmu- 
latlon  of  Inventory  accumulation  and  capi- 
tal Investment.  When  any  sector  of  the 
economy  expands  too  long  at  an  unsustain- 
able rate.  It  is  an  almost  mathematical  prop- 
osition that  an  adjustment  must  follow. 
If  a  company's  business  Is  growing  at  6  per- 
cent a  year  and  It  increases  Inventories  at 
a  10  percent  rate,  the  time  comes  when  It 
obviously  must  reduce  inventory  buying  for 
a  while.  Similarly,  If  It  adds  to  Its  produc- 
tive capacity  at  the  rate  of  10  percent  a  year, 
the  time  comes  when  It  must  slow  down  Its 
fixed  capital  investment,  at  least  until  it  sees 
Its  utilization  rate  rising.  Once  the  excesses 
have  occurred,  and  the  cycles  have  started 
to  run  their  courses.  It  Is  too  late  to  stop 
them,  and  hard  to  take  any  action  to  miti- 
gate their  effects  without  creating  new  prob- 
lems. The  only  time  something  can  be  done 
about  them  is  before  they  occur,  and  the 
way  to  do  something  about  them  (to  the 
extent  that  anything  can  be  done)  la  to 
keep  the  economy  from  being  overheated. 
Perhaps  the  most  Important  fault  of  the 
New  Economics,  both  In  theory  and  In 
practice,  was  Its  tendency  to  assume  that 
the  business  cycle  Is  no  longer  Important,  to 
think  chiefly  In  terms  of  growth,  and  to 
neglect  the  fact  that  an  unbalanced  growth 
can  generate  a  downturn.  By  1966,  observed 
Raymond  Saulnier,  who  succeeded  Burns  as 
chairman  of  the  council,  "the  gavernment 
policy  makers  were  not  solving  problems, 
they  were  stockpiling  them." 

Economists  are  already  arguing  whether 
these  problems  resulted  from  a  defect  In 
theory  or  a  defect  In  execution.  But  there 
Is  no  doubt  about  the  major  problem  that 
confronts  the  New  Economics  and  the  na- 
tion Itself  today:  the  process  of  financing 
big  deficits  can  retard  the  economy  they 
were  supposed  to  stimulate.  Over  a  period 
of  time.  Indeed,  the  drag  may  completely 
offset  the  stimulus.  For  the  major  effect  of 
financing  a  big  deficit  Is  that  the  government 
competes  with  private  borrowers  In  the 
money  market,  and  Invariably  pushes  up  In- 
terest rates  higher  than  they  would  otherwise 
rise.  Despite  the  Federal  Reserve's  switch  to 
an  extremely  easy  money  policy  last  sum- 
mer, long-term  Interest  rates  rose  to  the  high- 
est levels  since  the  1920's.  Owing  in  part  to 
the  Inventory  and  capital-spending  boom, 
corporations  had  become  Increasingly  short 
of  cash.  Some  needed  It  for  accelerated  tax 
payments.  Others  had  financed  too  many  of 
their  needs  with  short-term  capital,  and 
were  now  funding  It.  Many  foresaw  a  steady 
rise  m  Interest  rates.  Remembering  vividly 
last  year's  tight-money  "crunch"  resulting 
from  the  Fed's  tight-money  policy  for  check- 
ing Inflation,  and  realizing  that  the  govern- 
ment would  be  borrowing  too,  businessmen 
lost  no  time  In  getting  long-term  money 
while  it  was  still  available. 

This  scramble  for  money  provides  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  role  businessmen's 
expectations  play  in  the  course  of  economic 
events.  When  the  government  takes  steps  to 
relax  monetary  policy  or  otherwise  stimulate 
the  economy,  "businessmen  anticipate  higher 
interest  rates  later.  Even  though  the  econ- 
omy Is  soft,  they  are  Inclined  to  borrow 
ahead,  pushing  up  rates  and  so.  without  In- 
tending to  do  so,  frustrating  government 
policy.  A  company  that  Is  building  a  $50- 
mlUion  plant,  for  example,  won't  stop  In  the 
middle  of  the  project,  but  will  borrow  to 
complete  it,  at  a  high  Interest  rate  If  neces- 
sary, simply  because  on  balance  It  has  less 
to  lose  than  by  postponing  completion. 

THI    GREAT    LXAP    UPWARD 

Now  It  begins  to  appear  that  the  deficits 
are  chronic  and  structural,  and  that  big  defi- 


cits win  beget  even  bigger  ones.  As  noted,  the 

1967  shortfall  will  be  followed  by  yet  another 
and  much  bigger  deficit  at  close  to  full  em- 
ployment. Even  with  the  proposed  10  percent 
tax  surcharge,  the  administrative  deficit  for 

1968  would  come  to  more  than  $30  billion — 
unless  the  government  reduced  spending. 

One  obvious  reason  for  the  size  of  the  pro- 
spective deficit  Is  that  government  spending 
is  rising  steeply  for  the  third  year  In  a  row. 
The  Vletnaim  war  accounts  for  considerably 
less  than  half  of  the  great  leap  upward  in 
federal  expenditures  in  recent  years.  On  an 
administrative-budget  basis,  defense  spend- 
ing has  risen  from  S47.5  bUllon  In  1961  to  an 
estimated  $79.5  billion  In  the  current  fiscal 
year;  over  the  same  years,  nondefense  spend- 
ing has  Increased  from  $34  billion  to  an  es- 
timated $64  billion.  This  fiscal  year,  as  things 
now  stand,  nondefense  spending  ■will  go  up 
by  $9  billion,  equal  to  the  total  Increase  over 
the  past  two  years  and  three  times  the  aver- 
age Increase  of  the  four  years  before  that. 
Even  so,  the  deficit  that  looms  ahead  would 
not  be  anywhere  near  so  big  if  It  were  not 
for  this  year's  economic  sag.  Since  the  econ- 
omy Is  still  soft.  It  is  generating  little  in- 
crease in  tax  revenues.  If  It  were  fiourlshlng. 
It  would  be  producing  quite  a  few  additional 
billions  a  year  for  the  Treasury. 

What's  more,  the  economy  will  probably 
remain  soft  for  some  time.  Its  basic  weak- 
ness today  is  that  capital  spending  is  still 
declining  and  Is  not  likely  to  begin  to  turn 
upward  for  at  least  a  year.  A  more  promising 
outlook  for  profits,  of  course,  would  encour- 
age capital  investment.  But  costs  are  rising 
rapidly,  and  so  the  outlook  for  profits  this 
year  aiid  into  1968  Is  far  from  bright.  Worse, 
there  Is  too  much  productive  capacity  in 
place.  Average  manufacturing  plant  utiliza- 
tion has  declined  from  91  percent  In  1966  to 
85  percent  recently. 

Manufacturing  capacity,  moreover.  Is  stUl 
Increasing  at  more  than  6  percent  a  year,  and 
this  Is  sufficient  to  keep  the  utilization  rate 
down  for  some  time.  If  not  push  it  down  fur- 
ther. In  practice,  this  means  that  capital  out- 
lays will  actually  decline  for  a  while  unless 
the  utilization  rate  stabilizes  and  then  rises 
considerably.  To  bring  about  an  increoBe  in 
investment  In  plant  and  equipment  over  the 
next  twelve  months  would  require,  on  For- 
tune's reckoning,  an  Increase  of  12  percent  in 
Industrial  production  during  that  span.  The 
corporate  rush  for  money  so  far  this  year  did 
not  Imply,  as  some  thought,  that  business 
was  getting  ready  to  resume  the  capital -goods 
boom.  For  cash  fiows  have  declined  with  prof- 
Its,  and  consequently  corporations  that  had 
been  financing  investment  Internally  have 
been  forced  to  borrow. 

All  this  largely  explains  why  the  economy's 
total  output  at  the  end  of  1968  Is  likely  to  re- 
main considerably  below  full  potential  even 
If  taxes  are  not  raised.  At  some  time,  prob- 
ably, the  rate  of  corporate  borrowing  will  de- 
cline, and  interest  rates  will  also  tend  to  de- 
cline. But  ever  since  World  War  n  they  have 
been  rising  to  higher  levels,  and  Inflation 
tends  to  push  them  up  more.  And  the  com- 
bination of  softness  In  capital  spending,  the 
tendency  of  big  deficits  to  push  Interest  rates 
higher,  and  the  consequent  softness  in  hous- 
ing could  result  In  a  kind  of  high-level, 
deficit-dominated  stagnation. 

"WE   WISH    WB    HAD   A   aiLANCXD   BUOGFT" 

On  the  strength  of  the  CouncU  of  Economic 
Advisers'  prediction  that  the  economy  will  be 
so  buoyant  by  year's  end  that  only  a  tax  rise 
can  prevent  It  from  overheating,  however,  the 
Administration  began  In  early  summer  to 
plug  hard  for  a  tax  Increase.  The  council's 
prediction  seems  much  too  optimistic.  Most 
economists  do  not  think  the  economy  wUl  re- 
cover that  fast;  and  there  are  signs  that  the 
council  Itself,  down  deep  In  Its  flies,  does  not 
either.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  late  summer. 
Administration  officials  were  offering  other 
cogent  reasons  for  a  tax  rise.  Finally,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  himself  assximed  the  role  of  an 
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avuncular  schoolmaster  and  expounded  some 
of  them.  '"Without  a  tax  Increase."  said  John- 
son, "I  am  informed  by  Chairman  Martin  (of 
the  Federal  Reserve]  that  nothing  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  could  responsibly  do  could 
avoid  the  splrallng  of  Interest  rates.  As  Inter- 
est rates  rose,  a  starvation  of  mortgage  funds 
would  throw  housing  into  a  new  depression 
before  it  had  even  recovered  from  the  last 
one.  Every  other  borrower — but  most  of  all 
the  small  businessman  and  farmer — would 
bear  the  cost  of  our  fiscal  irresponsibility." 
Then  the  President  went  on  to  discuss  the 
administrative  deficit,  pvishlng  the  ofBcial 
estimate  to  a  scary  new  high  of  $29  billion 
without  a  tax  rise  and  cuts  In  spending. 
"What  do  you  do  with  that  kind  of  deficit?" 
asked  Johnson.  "We  could  tax  it  all  [but]  we 
don't  think  the  economy  would  take  that. 
There  is  no  one  in  government  who  recom- 
mends borrowing  It  all.  ...  We  have  taken 
another  alternative.  .  .  .  We  will  borrow  part 
of  it,  tax  part  of  it.  and  save  part  of  it"  (i.e., 
reduce  spending).  In  the  course  of  the  talk. 
he  remarked.  "We  wish  we  had  a  balanced 
budget.  We  wish  we  didn't  have  any  prob- 
lems." 

Problems  the  Administration  has  indeed, 
and  the  President  has  not  stated  half  of 
them.  If  the  economy  turns  up  sharply, 
everything  will  be  great,  for  taxes  can  be 
raised  now  and  maybe  again  later,  both 
to  narrow  the  deficit  and  to  confine  the  in- 
flation that  otherwise  will  threaten.  If,  how- 
ever, the  economy  does  not  turn  up  vigor- 
ously right  away,  the  nation  faces  a  dilemma. 
For  if  taxes  then  are  not  raised  and  If  the 
Federal  Reserve  were  prevailed  upon  to  keep 
money  plentiful  and  relatively  cheap,  the 
country  might  end  up  with  a  roaring  infla- 
tion later  on.  After  years  of  large  deficits, 
with  the  Treasury  selling,  say,  $15  billion 
worth  of  government  bonds  a  year  to  banks, 
the  banks  would  be  sitting  on  a  monetary 
time  bomb.  If  the  economy  then  started  to 
boom,  the  banks  could  sell  the  bonds  and 
use  the  money  to  expand  their  loans  at  a 
rate  that  neither  credit  controls  nor  heavy 
taxation  could  hold  in  check. 

If  the  Fed  wanted  to  avoid  this  danger, 
however,  and  If  It  were  to  put  the  brakes 
on  the  money  supply  and  let  Interest  rates 
fluctuate  with  the  demand  for  money,  the 
government's  huge  deficit  financing  would 
tend  to  drive  Interest  rates  higher  than  they 
otherwise  would  go.  So  Industry  would  be 
Inhibited  and  housing  hamstrung.  Thus  a 
deficit  might  tend  to  keep  the  economy  soft 
for  a  long  time.  Yet  a  tax  Increase  to  close 
the  deficit  could  also  work  to  keep  the 
economy  soft.  This,  unless  the  council's 
prediction  of  a  highly  prosperous  economy 
comes  true,  is  the  nation's  dilemma,  and  a 
tough  one  It  Is. 

BACK   TO    EISENHOWEE 

With  such  possibilities  in  the  offing,  the 
government  practitioners  of  the  New  Eco- 
nomics, by  raising  taxes  dramatically,  are 
risking  an  Increase  in  unemployment  to  put 
the  economy  in  better  balance.  And  ironically 
enough,  they  find  themselves  repeating,  to 
some  degree,  the  strategy  of  the  Eisenhower 
Administration,  which  they  have  held  up  as 
a  prize  exhibit  of  how  not  to  run  an  economy. 
The  Eisenhower  Administration,  in  order  to 
balance  the  economy,  deliberately  planned  to 
balance  the  budget  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  1957-58  recession.  This  plan  slowed  down 
business.  Raymond  Saulnier.  who  argues  It 
need  not  have,  pwtnts  out  plausibly  that 
there  is  an  Important  difference  between 
government  strategy  then  and  now  "We 
looked  ahead,"  he  says.  "Today  they  can 
think  only  of  what  is  under  or  behind  them." 

Within  the  mainstream  of  New  Economics 
thinking  there  appear  to  be  some  changes  in 
views  on  fiscal  policy.  In  his  book  Public  Fi- 
nance. Otto  Eckstein  gives  considerable  at- 
tention to  a  plan  sponsored  by  the  Commit- 
tee for  Economic  Development  back  in  1947. 
This  plan  rspproved  the  policy  of  letting  the 


budget  run  counter  to  business  cycles,  with 
a  surplus  in  boom  and  a  deficit  in  recession. 
But  the  plan  rejected  deliberate  manipula- 
tion of  fiscal  policy  of  the  kind  that  Heller 
later  made  famous,  and  relied  chiefly  on  the 
automatic  flexibility  of  the  budget.  "C.E.D. 
policy."  says  Eckstein,  "would  have  worked 
tolerably  well  in  the  past  twenty  years,  prob- 
ably better  than  actual  policy  a  good  part 
of  the  time.  And  that  is  not  a  small  recom- 
mendation." 

Classic  New  Economics  doctrine,  It  is  true, 
holds  that  a  deficit  is  categorically  good  for 
a  soft  economy:  run  a  deficit  and  couple  it 
with  an  expansive  monetary  policy,  and  the 
economy  will  firm  up  and  the  automatic  in- 
crease in  the  tax  take  will  then  bring  the 
deficit  to  manageable  proportions.  Most  New 
Economists  even  think  there's  really  nothing 
to  worry  about  in  a  full-employment  deficit 
per  se.  You  can't  have  it  both  ways,  their 
reasoning  goes;  If  the  economy  is  sluggish, 
businessmen  won't  be  wanting  so  much  more 
money,  and  there  should  be  enough  money 
around  to  finance  the  deficit;  if  the  economy 
Is  strong,  there  won't  be  much  of  a  deficit  to 
worry  about. 

Yet  even  Paul  Samuelson.  the  dean  of  the 
New  Economics,  finds  himself  obliged  to  draw 
the  line  somewhere.  "Chronic  deficits,"  he 
says,  "are  frightening  if  they  are  so  big  that 
the  national  debt  grows  faster  than  G.N.P." 
Ever  since  World  War  II  the  federal  debt, 
two-thirds  of  it  acquired  during  the  war.  has 
been  declining  as  a  percentage  of  G.N.P. 
The  question  of  what  would  happen  if  the 
trend  were  reversed  has  been  considered  so 
farfetched  that  few  have  given  It  even  much 
academic  thought.  But  the  fact  is  that  the 
1968  administrative  budget  deficit,  even  with 
a  tax  rise,  will  increase  the  debt  by  roughly 
three  times  the  average  annual  rise  since 
1960.  The  debt,  in  other  words,  is  now  grow- 
ing about  as  fast  as  the  long-run  growth 
rate  of  the  G.NP.  The  deficit  may  not  yet  be 
at  the  "frightening"  ixiint,  at  least  by  Sam- 
uelson's  yardstick,  but  It  is  at  the  point 
where  it  is  beginning  to  stimulate  the  New 
Economists  to  think  about  the  problems  It 
raises. 

What  seems  bound  to  complicate  the  def- 
icit problem  Is  that  government  spending 
will  continue  to  rise,  not  only  for  defense  but 
for  nondefense  objectives.  Since  1960,  federal 
outlays  (In  the  national  Income  accounts) 
have  risen  from  $91  billion  to  an  estimated 
$173  billion  in  fiscal  1968.  and  their  share  of 
G.N.P.  has  risen  from  18  to  22  percent.  And 
in  the  same  time,  total  government  expendi- 
tures (Including  those  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments) have  mounted  from  27  percent  to 
some  32  percent  of  G.N.P. .  the  highest  since 
the  depths  of  World  War  n.  Since  1950,  while 
the  nonagricultural  labor  force  was  Increas- 
ing 46  percent,  the  number  of  people  em- 
ployed by  government,  state  and  local  as 
well  as  federal,  has  nearly  doubled  from 
6,026,000  to  11,686.000,  or  from  13.3  to  17.5 
percent  of  the  labor  force.  To  many  people, 
of  course,  such  increases  provide  a  powerful 
reason,  almost  a  mandate,  for  reducing  gov- 
ernment spending.  As  Arthur  F.  Burns 
pointed  out,  tax  rates  have  been  mounting 
again  to  the  point  where  they  are  a  burden 
on  the  system. 

Riots  and  Insurrections  have  made  the  out- 
look tor  more  federal  spending  stronger  than 
ever.  And  the  end  of  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
when  U  comes,  would  change  things,  but  It 
couldn't  solve  the  deficit  problem  altogether. 
Vietnam  costs  would  decline  gradually,  not 
suddenly  drop  to  zero.  And  lower  costs  In 
Vietnam  might  well  be  offset  to  some  extent 
by  other  defense  commitments,  including  an 
expensive  anti-missile  system.  But  unless  the 
economy  is  somehow  restored  to  balance  and 
Is  running  close  to  capacity  in  the  bargain, 
more  spending  Is  almost  sure  to  meaQ  more 
deficits. 

THE    HORIZON    IS    HEHE 

A  lot  Of  great  exjjectatlons,  taking  every- 
thing together,  have  gone  down  the  drain.  In 


the  January,  1966,  issue  of  the  Atlantic.  Pro- 
fessor Nell  W  Chamberlain  of  Yale  published 
a  glowing  article  on  the  New  Economics  en- 
titled "The  Art  of  Unbalancing  the  Budget." 
The  burden  of  his  argument  was  that  the 
new  thinking  about  the  creative  use  of  defi- 
cits represented  a  vast  improvement  over 
previous  economic  thinking.  But  he  hedged 
his  bet  a  little.  "There  Is,  of  course,  no  basis 
for  believing  that  economic  'truth'  about 
budget  balancing  has  now,  finally,  been  di- 
vulged," he  wrote.  "We  can  be  sure  that 
(another)  stage  in  our  thinking  lies  some- 
where over  the  horizon." 

"Somewhere  over  the  horizon"  is  right  now. 
Whatever  the  validity  of  the  New  Economists' 
theories — and  they  are  now  under  fire — the 
government  applied  them  clumsily  and  dog- 
matically. For  the  next  few  years  there  can 
be  no  talk  of  the  full-employment  surplus 
and  the  fiscal  dividend  simply  because  there 
will  be  no  full-employment  surplus  and  no 
fiscal  dividend  to  pay.  That  Is  to  say.  the 
government's  options  wUl  be  limited.  It  will 
be  unable  to  resort  to  large-scale  tax  cutting 
to  stimulate  the  economy.  The  big  question 
will  be  how  to  handle  the  deficits  without 
mishandling  the  economy,  and  that  Is  a  ques- 
tion that  the  New  Economics  has  hardly 
begun  to  consider,  much  less  to  answer. 


COMMUNIST  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  may  extend  her  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Sat- 
urday, November  4,  the  Assembly  of  Cap- 
tive European  Nations  will  hold  a  ple- 
nary meeting  to  protest  continued  Com- 
munist rule  in  eastern  and  central  Eu- 
rope. 

As  the  Soviets  observe  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  us- 
ing the  occasion  for  a  vast  propaganda 
festival,  it  behooves  us  all  to  realize  anew 
the  heavy  cost  of  this  1917  revolution. 
Wherever  communism  has  taken  over  a 
government,  countless  lives  have  been 
taken  or  wasted  in  prisons.  In  every  case 
the  economy  of  those  countries  had  de- 
teriorated terribly.  Even  though  these 
regimes  have  withheld  the  awful  statis- 
tics of  the  damage  done,  the  truth  has 
leaked  out.  People  live  in  fear  and  par- 
rot the  "party  line"  in  order  to  be  per- 
mitted to  earn  even  an  inadequate  liv- 
ing. 

In  spite  of  efforts  to  leave  a  better  im- 
pression, the  Soviet  authorities  have  not 
prevented  writers  from  expressing  them- 
selves freely  on  the  evils  of  the  Commu- 
nist system  and  smuggling  their  manu- 
scripts to  other  countries  where  publica- 
tion is  possible.  They  have  not  killed  the 
desire  of  the  people  to  worship,  in  spite 
of  controls  designed  to  stifle  religious  ex- 
pression. They  have  not  squelched  the 
capitalist  desire  for  more  and  better 
products  of  their  labor.  Still,  in  this  Year 
of  Jubilee,  East  Europeans  struggle 
against  almost  insurmoimtable  odds  to 
escape  from  this  Utopia  to  West  Europe, 
where  freedom  and  opportunity  and 
fresh  motivation  await  them. 

Life  in  this  Utopia  is  full  of  redtape, 
poor  organization,  rude  manners,  and 
waste.  Lack  of  personal  incentive  is  much 
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in  endencc,  and  often  there  is  silent 
rebellion — slipshod  production,  refusal 
to  purchase  inferior  goods,  and  greatly 
reduced  birth  rate.  People  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  steal  from  state-owned  property 
and  to  submit  false  statistics  to  the  gov- 
eriiment  in  reports. 

But  more  than  all  this,  the  Communist 
goal — to  dominate  the  entire  world — has 
not  changed  one  lota.  This  fact  must 
never  be  forgotten. 

As  long  as  the  Communists  seek  to  ex- 
port this  system  to  other  countries  by 
force,  secrecy,  and  stealth,  those  of  us  in 
free  countries  must  be  vigilant  and 
resist.  We  had  better  look  to  our  own 
situation.  Are  we  so  sure  that  our  apathy 
and  even  our  negligence  have  not  made 
it  possible  for  the  Communist  ideas  to 
be  infiltrated  bit  by  bit  into  many  of  our 
institutions? 

People  who  have  escaped  the  Commu- 
nist camp  testify  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  freedom  possible  under  the  Commu- 
nist system.  For  the  sake  of  chose  still 
in  captivity,  we  must  strive  to  live  up 
to  our  highest  ideals  and  continue  to  ad- 
vertise the  opportunities  of  freedom — 
through  Voice  of  America,  literature,  and 
every  other  possible  avenue.  Only  as  long 
as  we  work  to  preserve  our  freedom  shall 
we  deserve  to  enjoy  its  blessings. 


DR.    OODDARD   AND    MARIHUANA 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer]  may  ex- 
tend her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  in- 
formation of  our  colleagues,  whose  con- 
cern about  the  growing  use  of  dangerous 
drugs  and  narcotics,  including  mari- 
huana, is  as  great  as  ours,  I  am  extend- 
ing my  remarks  in  the  Record  to  include 
the  text  of  a  recent  press  release  which 
describes  a  proposed  congressional  in- 
vestigation of  this  area  by  the  Inter- 
governmental Relations  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
eratioiis,  on  both  of  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  serve  as  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. 

My  distinguished  subcommittee  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Brown],  joined  me  in  making 
the  request  for  a  study  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Poitntain].  I  have  also  discussed  the 
matter  with  the  chairman  and  I  am 
hopeful  we  can  begin  such  a  study,  at 
least  in  a  preliminary  way,  in  the  Imme- 
diate future. 

Following  the  press  release,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  include  the  texts  of  three  repre- 
sentative communications  which  I  have 
received  since  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  made  his 
unfortunate  remarks  minimizing  the 
dangers  of  marihuana — one  from  a  nar- 
cotics enforcement  oflScer,  one  from  a 
medical  society  president,  and  one  from 
a  priest  with  an  outstanding  record  In 


education,  pastoral  counseling,  and  nar- 
cotic control  work. 

These  communications  speak  for 
themselves  and  suggest  stroiigly  why 
Congress  must  inquire  into  the  adequacy 
of  our  drug  and  narcotic  control  activi- 
ties. 

[A  release  from  the  office  of  Representative 
Florence  P.  Dwter.  Oct.  30,  1967] 
Washington. — Rep.  Florence  P.  Dwyer  (R- 
12th  Dist.-N.J.)  and  her  minority  colleagues 
have  formally  requested  the  chairman  of 
their  House  investigating  subcommittee  to 
explore  "the  adequacy  of  Federal  drug  and 
narcotic  control  laws"  in  light  of  Pood  and 
Drug  Commissioner  Goddard's  recent  mini- 
mizing of  the  dangers  of  marijuana. 

Congresswoman  Dwyer,  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee and  Its  parent  full  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  was  Joined  by  sub- 
committee members  Rep.  Robert  Dole  (R. 
Kan.)  and  Rep.  Clarence  J.  Brown,  Jr.  (R. 
Ohio)  m  urging  Rep.  L.  H.  Fountain  (D. 
NC).  subcommittee  chairman,  to  schedule 
a  probe  "at  the  earliest  opportunity." 

Under  the  Dwyer-Dole-Brown  proposal,  the 
subcommittee  would  weigh  the  charges  and 
counter-charges  set  ofl'  by  Goddard's  remarks 
but  would  broaden  the  study  to  consider 
FDA's  administration  of  the  Drug  Abuse 
Control  Act  of  1965.  the  problems  of  coordi- 
nating Federal  activity  in  the  control  of 
narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs,  and  the  state 
of  Federal  pwlicy  in  the  area. 

The  New  Jersey  Congresswoman  played  a 
leading  role  in  the  House  during  1964-6  in 
passing  the  Drug  Abuse  Control  Act. 

Noting  that  Goddard  was  reported  "to  have 
stated  that  marijuana  is  no  more  dangerous 
than  alcohol  and  that  legal  penalties  for 
possession  and  use  of  the  drug  should  be  re- 
moved." the  three  Republicans  stressed  that 
G(xldard  himself  "acknowledged  that  little 
is  known  of  the  long-term  effects  of  mari- 
juana, especially  among  chronic  users." 

The  FDA  Commissioner's  remsirks,  they 
said,  "could  have  the  effect  of  encouraging 
Increased  use  of  the  drug  In  violation  of 
existing  law." 

They  added,  "The  social  climate  today  is 
in  sufficient  turmoil  and  the  propensity  of 
youthful  experimentation  and  rebellion  Is 
sufficiently  great  that  we  question  whether 
such  remarks  can  be  Justified." 

Mrs.  Dwyer  and  her  colleagues  told  Foun- 
tain that  medical  authorities  In  their  dis- 
tricts, including  the  Union  County  (New  Jer- 
sey) Medical  Society,  "contend  that  the  Com- 
missioner's views  are  unsound  and  threaten 
the  enforcement  of  drug  and  narcotic  control 
laws." 

Suggesting  that  the  subcommittee,  by  vir- 
tue of  its  jurisdiction  over  FDA  and  "exten- 
sive experience"  with  FDA  operations,  was  an 
appropriate  one  to  conduct  such  a  study,  Mrs. 
Dwyer.  Dole  and  Brown  outlined  the  follow- 
ing reasons  for  the  investigation  In  their  let- 
ter to  Fountain : 

"  ( 1 )  the  traffic  in  and  consumption  of  dan- 
gerous drugs  appears  to  have  increased  mark- 
edly: 

"(2)  the  operation  of  FDA's  Bureau  of 
Drug  Abuse  Control  has  not  been  thoroughly 
reviewed  by  Congress  since  it  was  established 
In  1965; 

"(3)  we  lack  knowledge  whether  adequate 
scientific  research  has  been  done  by  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies  to  Justify  any  changes 
In  drug  or  narcotic  laws  at  this  time; 

"(4)  a  number  of  unresolved  Issues  in  the 
area  of  drug  control  should  be  explored,  In- 
cluding: 

"The  relationships  between  the  Bureau  of 
Drug  Abuse  Control  and  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics In  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

"The  extent  to  which  this  divided  authority 
strengthens  or  Impairs  Federal  regulation  of 
drugs  and  narcotics. 


"The  matter  of  priorities  in  employing  the 
limited  investigatory  and  policing  resources 
available  to  the  two  agencies. 

"The  significance,  in  terms  of  their  threat 
to  the  public  safety,  of  individual  drugs  and 
narcotics,  Including  marijuana,  and 

"The  need  for  a  clear  and  consistent  Federal 
pol.cy  relating  to  drug  control  as  ertdenced 
bv  the  unfortunate  repercussions  of  Dr.  God- 
dard's remarks — all  of  which  involve  the 
economy  and  efficiency  of  Government  oper- 
ations." 


Union.  N.J.. 
November  1.  1967. 
Hon.  Florence  P.  Dwyer. 
House    of    Congress    Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Dwyer:  I  would  like  to  support 
the  request  made  by  the  Union  County. 
N.J..  medical  society  for  an  Investigation 
Into  the  Irresponsible  statements  made  by 
Dr.  James  Goddard,  Commissioner  of  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration,  concerning  the 
narcotic  drug  marijuana  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  on  October  17,  1967.  I  con- 
sider his  statements  most  detrimental  to  the 
enforcement  of  drug  laws  and  the  ever 
growing  drug  menace  in  our  nation.  I  offer 
vou  the  full  support  of  the  New  Jersey  Nar- 
cotic Enforcement  Officers  Association,  an 
affiliate  of  the  International  Narcotic  En- 
forcement Officers  Association. 

Capt.  Donald  J.  Ebbkt, 
Police  Department,  Union,  NJ..  State 
President,  Narcotic  Enforcement 
Officers  Association. 


Union  CotTNTY  Medical  Socnrrr  or 

New  Jesstt, 
Elizabeth.  NJ..  October  20, 1967. 
Congresswoman  Florence  P.  Dwtek, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Dwyer:  We  are  writing  to  you 
concerning  what  we  feel,  in  Union  Cotinty, 
Is  Irresponsible  reporting  from  Dr.  James  L. 
Goddard.  Commissioner  of  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration.  We  feel  that  there 
has  been  much  harm  done  by  a  man  who 
Is  supposed  to  be  head  of  the  FDA. 

We  have  been  advised  by  well  Informed 
sources  on  narcotics  from  this  State  tliat  the 
use  of  marijuana  Is  a  most  dangerous  and 
serious  problem.  We  feel  that  this  prob- 
lem should  be  known  to  Dr.  Goddard  and 
the  FDA. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Roy  T.  Poesberc.  M.D.. 

President. 

OrR  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  Rec- 
tory, 

Ridgewood.  N.J..  October  25.  1967. 
Dr.  James  L   Goddard. 
U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Goddard:  After  forty  years  in  the 
confessional  as  a  Catholic  priest;  after  four- 
teen years  as  a  university  president;  as  pastor 
for  the  past  seventeen  years  of  one  of  the 
largest  Catholic  parishes  in  the  East;  as  cur- 
rent President  of  the  Association  of  Bergen 
County  Priests:  as  Vice-President  of  the 
Bergen  County  Narcotics  Addiction  and  Drug 
Abuse  Advisory  Council  and  as  one  who  lives 
day  In  and  day  out  with  addicts,  ex-addicts 
and  potential  addicts  and  with  the  parents 
and  loved  ones  of  these.  I  feel  quaUfied  to 
Join  those  who  are  dismayed  by  the  stupidity 
of  your  remarks  recently  made  in  Minne- 
apolis in  reply  to  the  questions  of  newsmen. 
I  am  fuUy  aware  of  the  hazards  to  all  of  us 
in  this  type  of  Interview  but  this  Is  little 
excuse  for  a  man  betraying  the  high  office 
you  hold  by  statements  that  are  at  the  mo- 
ment indefensible  but  give  tremendovis  im- 
petus to  the  misuse  of  a  possibly  dangerous 
drug  or  narcotic,  marijuana 

I  have  already  had  your  quotation  thrown 
In   my   face   by   three    different   youngsters 
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whom   I   had   quite   convinced   of   the   ^eat 
potential  dangers  in  the  use  of  marijuana. 

In  charity  and  justice  to  all  I  feel  that 
unle-s  you  can  somehow  effectively  offset  the 
disastrous  consequen:es  cf  your  Improper 
and  Indiscreet  remarks  that  you  should  re- 
move yourself  or  be  removed  from  your  high 
position. 

Sincerely. 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  James  F.  Kellet. 


CREDIT  A  NECESSITY 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  essential  to  the  con- 
tinued effective  operations  of  the  Federal 
land  banks  and  the  banks  for  coopera- 
tives. I  do  not  need  to  remind  the  Con- 
gress of  the  great  service  to  our  Nation 
performed  by  these  institutions  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 

The  Federal  land  banks  and  the  banks 
for  cooperatives  had  outstanding  $10.4 
billion  in  loans  to  farmers  and  their  co- 
operatives at  the  end  of  fiscal  1967.  Thus, 
the  very  scope  of  the  operations  of  these 
banks  is  indicative  of  their  effectiveness 
and  service  to  the  agribusiness  commu- 
nity. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  is  indeed  necessary 
for  the  continued  effective  operation  of 
these  institutions.  It  will  allow  them  to 
continue  to  operate  in  the  black,  as  has 
always  been  the  intention  of  Congress. 

My  bill  would  remove  the  present  6 
percent  Interest  rate  limitations  on  loans 
made  by  the  Federal  land  banks  and  the 
banks  for  cooperatives,  and  permit  in- 
terest rates  on  such  loans  and  on  loans 
made  by  the  production  credit  associa- 
tions to  be  determined  as  provided  in 
such  acts  of  Congress  to  cover  the  cost  of 
loan  funds  and  other  expenses  and  re- 
serves so  that  the  lending  may  continue 
on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

I  deplore  the  increase  in  interest  rates 
on  the  securities  market  generally,  and 
the  increase  in  interest  rates  reflected  in 
loans  made  to  farmers  and  cooperatives 
during  this  tight  money  period. 

I  recognize,  however,  that  money  at 
higher  interest  rates  Is  better  than  none 
at  all.  The  possibility  exists,  unless  this 
legislation  is  enacted,  of  an  inability  on 
the  part  of  the  banks  to  provide  credit 
to  their  members. 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  nonprofit 
aspect  of  the  banks.  If  more  interest  is 
collected  than  necessary  to  keep  the 
operations  of  a  bank  or  an  associa- 
tion on  a  sound  basis,  such  excess  is  re- 
turnable to  the  borrowers  as  dividends  on 
the  capital  stock  they  are  required  to 
own,  or  as  patronage  refunds. 

Therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation Is  to  insure  the  continued  service 
to  the  farmers,  the  Federal  land  banks, 
and  the  banks  for  cooperatives.  They 
will  continue  to  operate  on  a  nonprofit 
bstsis,  controlled  by  elected  members  and 
subject  to  the  closest  scrutiny. 


I  urge  speedy  consideration  and  adop- 
tion of  this  legislation  during  this  session 
of  the  Congress.  Let  me  add  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  is  identical  to  the  one  intro- 
duced earlier  this  year  by  the  chairman 
of  our  committee.  Congressman  Poage,  of 
Texas. 


A  BROAD-BASED  ECONOMIC  DEVEL- 
OPMENT PLAN  IS  NEEDED  FOR 
OUR  GHETTO  AREAS 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  SteigerI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mar>'land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
has  launched  numerous  programs  de- 
signed to  improve  the  social  and  educa- 
tional environment  of  our  poverty  areas. 
However,  a  serious  omission  in  the  cur- 
rent approach  threatens  to  nullify  the 
possible  gains  of  such  redevelopment 
efforts.  I  refer  to  the  absence  of  a  co- 
herent program  to  promote  economic 
development.  The  value  of  short-term 
manpower  training  and  job  placement 
programs  should  not  be  underestimated, 
but  in  the  long  run  such  projects  are  not 
enough.  The  emergence  of  a  viable  and 
healthy  community  will  depend  on  pro- 
grams designed  to  encourage  and  to  stim- 
ulate the  growth  of  locally  owned,  lo- 
cally operated  businesses.  The  new  title 
IV  provisions  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  are  intended  to  stimulate  this 
growth. 

Title  rv  proposes  that  a  series  of  new 
and  greatly  expanded  services  and  re- 
sources be  made  available  to  urban  and 
rural  areas  with  a  large  proportion  of 
unemployed  or  low-income  individuals. 
In  addition,  a  more  comprehensive  and 
far-reaching  approach  to  economic  de- 
velopment should  be  launched  through 
the  granting  of  additional  obligatlonal 
authority.  The  specific  proposals  included 
here  are  more  than  simply  a  laundry  list 
of  provisions  to  be  indiscriminately  ap- 
plied at  the  pleasure  of  an  agency.  They 
are  presented  as  a  new  approach  to  urban 
economic  growth — an  approach  which 
recognizes  that  uncoordinated  economic 
assistance  programs  will  fail  to  cope  with 
areawide  economic  decay  and  that  only 
concerted  economic  development  can 
counter  a  problem  of  such  scope. 

Historically,  the  overall  economic 
growth  of  the  country  has  proved  the 
most  necessary  and  successfvil  tool  for 
the  elimination  of  poverty.  The  percent- 
age of  American  families  with  incomes 
below  the  purchasing  power  equivalent 
of  $3,000  a  year  in  1965 — that  is,  purchas- 
ing power  measured  in  constant  1965  dol- 
lars— has  declined  significantly  as  we 
have  prospered.  In  1896.  67  percent  of  the 
families  were  below  this  $3,000  purchas- 
ing power  level;  that  figure  dropF»ed  to 
17  percent  in  1965  and  is  expected  to 
be  10  to  12  percent  by  1976. 

But  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  that 
private  market  forces  and  the  continued 
growth  in  prosperity  for  the  country  as  a 


whole  will  solve  the  problem  of  pockets 
of  poverty.  For,  as  a  recent  Department 
of  Labor  survey  of  slum  employment  con- 
dition in  10  cities  concluded: 

No  conceivable  Increase  In  the  gross  na- 
tional product  would  stir  these  backwaters. 

Both  urban  and  rural  poverty  areas 
are  seriously  in  need  of  a  large-scale  in- 
fusion of  economic  resources  which  only 
the  Federal  Government  in  cooperation 
with  private  industry  can  stimulate. 
Better  ways  are  needed  to  encoui'age 
private  industrial  and  business  location 
decisions  so  as  to  better  match  up  the 
available  jobs  with  the  available  people. 

No  Federal  program  is  effectively  doing 
that  now.  In  fact,  the  entire  war  on  pov- 
erty, encompassing  several  Departments 
and  some  $26  billion  in  fiscal  year  1968. 
is  hardly  concerned  with  urban  economic 
development  at  all  and  is  not  beginning 
to  meet  the  economic  needs  of  rural  pov- 
erty areas  either.  The  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  is  prevented,  by  a  re- 
stricted statutory  definition  of  the  "re- 
development areas"  it  can  serve  from 
entering  most  urban  communities. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  devoted 
far  more  of  its  energy  to  providing 
trained  employees  than  to  creating  addi- 
tional job  opportunities.  The  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  only  a  tan- 
gential involvement  In  this  area,  through 
the  ftmding — which  it  is  about  to  termi- 
nate— of  small  business  development 
centers  designed  to  provide  management 
coxmseling  and  assistance  to  ghetto  en- 
trepreneurs in  gaining  loans  from  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  In  short, 
the  Government  has  emphasized  individ- 
ual services  and  rehabilitation.  

This  focus  upon  Individual  services  has 
not  appreciably  improved  the  economic 
situation  in  the  slums.  A  recent  study 
published  by  the  Drexel  Institute  of 
Technology  revealed  that  Negro-owned 
enterprises  constitute  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  all  businesses  in  Philadelphia,  al- 
though one-quarter  of  the  city's  popula- 
tion is  Negro.  Most  of  these  Negro  busi- 
nesses are  marginal — median  revenues 
for  35  percent  of  all  Negro  firms  are 
under  $5,000  a  year.  Paul  Good  in  a  New 
York  Times  article  published  October  29 
indicated  that  only  18  percent  of  the  re- 
tail businesses  in  the  18th  Congressional 
District  of  New  York  are  Negro  owned. 

Residential  segregation  patterns  and 
the  declining  purchasing  power  of  the 
Negro  have  critically  molded  both  the 
nature  and  direction  of  Negro-owTied 
business.  Eugene  Foley,  former  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, finds  in  analyzing  Philadelphia's 
residential  segregation  patterns  that  they 
have  virtually  transformed  the  city  into 
all-black  and  all-white  sections.  Fur- 
thermore, in  1946,  the  incomes  of  Phila- 
delphia Negro  families  almost  matched 
the  national  urban  average:  by  1959, 
they  were  25  percent  below  the  median 
income  of  whites.  Foley  states  that,  while 
the  closing  of  the  ghetto  caused  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Negro  businesses, 
the  types  and  character  of  Negro  enter- 
prises has  not  changed  greatly  since  Du 
Bois  wrote  "The  Philadelphia  Negro"  in 
1899.  The  lack  of  financing,  he  concludes. 
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is  due    more  to   the  characteristics  of 
Negro  businesses  than  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  Negro  owned. 
The  dark  ghetto — 

Writes  Prof.  Kenneth  Clark- 
is  not  a  viable  community.  Its  businesses  are 
geared  toward  the  satisfaction  of  personal 
needs  and  are  marginal  to  the  economy  of 
the  city  as  a  whole.  Most  of  the  businesses 
are  small,  with  what  that  Implies  in  terms  of 
degree  of  stability.  Of  1,617  Harlem  busi- 
nesses listed  In  the  yellow  pages  of  Manhat- 
tan's telephone  directory,  27  percent  are 
barber  shops,  beauty  shops  or  cleaning  estab- 
lishments—all  devoted  to  tldjnng  up  a  con- 
stantlv  renewable  service.  Thirty-five  percent 
are  involved  in  the  consumption  of  food  and 
drink.  In  general,  a  ghetto  does  not  produce 
goods  of  lasting  worth.  Its  products  are  used 
up  and  replaced  like  the  unproductive  lives 
of  so  many  of  its  people. 

To  meet  the  challenge  of  economic  de- 
velopment in  these  urban  and  rural  pov- 
erty areas,  I  would  emphasize  the  need 
to  implement  the  following  four  points, 
First,  the  goals  of  the  title  IV  program 
must  be  clarified  and  expanded.  Second, 
we  need  to  concentrate  our  resources  suf- 
ficiently to  achieve  a  visible  impact. 
Third,  permanent  organizations  must  be 
maintained  within  the  poverty  areas 
themselves.  Finally,  and  most  important- 
ly, much  more  emphasis  must  be  devoted 
to  providing  a  broader  range  of  technical 
and  management  services  to  the  small 
businessman. 

The  goals  of  the  title  rV  program  must 
be  clarified  and  expanded :  The  success  of 
the  title  rv  program  should  no  longer  be 
measured  in  terms  of  the  number  of  long- 
term  unemployed  who  are  hired.  A 
struggling  small  business  in  a  poverty 
area  can  least  afford  to  employ,  at  least 
in  its  initial  stage,  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed. Larger  businesses  with  a  greater 
margin  of  stability  must  be  brought  in  to 
accomplish  that  purpose:  furthermore, 
to  achieve  that  end,  we  need  not  a  small 
business  loan  program  but  a  broad-based 
economic  development  plan.  We  must 
concentrate  in  the  small  business  portion 
of  title  rv  upon  stimulating  locally 
owned,  locally  managed  enterprises. 

There   are   insufficient   economic   re- 
sources within  the  slum  areas  to  sup- 
port their  growth,  and,  imlike  the  sub- 
urbs, where  residents  possess  high  income 
and  good  credit,  the  slum  areas  have  in- 
adequate   resources    to    attract   outside 
economic  capital  and  business  intere.sts. 
The  question  of  how  to  meet  this  need 
sometimes  appears  to  be  a  dilemma.  On 
the  one  hand,  to  pour  additional  money 
into  the  poverty  areas  is  to  perpetuate 
an  artificial  social  and  economic  sub- 
culture; on  the  other  hand,  to  leave  it 
untouched  is  to  permit  its  continued  de- 
terioration. But.  while  logical,  I  doubt  if 
this  either-or  situation  will  hold  true,  if 
systematic  economic  development  is  sup- 
plied to  these  areas.  The  more  effective 
occupational  opportunities  are  provided, 
the  more  poor  people  will  develop  the 
skills  needed  to  move  out  of  the  ghettos. 
And,  since  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  we 
could  ever  disperse  an  entire  area,  we 
shall  at  tlie  same  time  be  developing  the 
minimal   standard    of   living    to    which 
those  who  remain  are  entitled.  One  way 
to  move  out  of  an  urban  or  rural  pov- 
erty area  is  to  develop  what  I  would  call 


an  "exit  population."  Entrepreneurial 
jobs,  which  do  not  in  all  cases  require 
great  education,  represent  "exit  occupa- 
tions" with  considerable  potential  for 
social  mobility. 

Important  doubts  have  been  raised 
about  the  wisdom  of  schemes  to  bring 
big-  or  even  medium-sized  business  into 
the  cities.  The  fiight  of  industries  to  the 
suburbs  is  based  upon  important  eco- 
nomic factors,  such  as  a  general  shift 
from  production  techniques  which  could 
be  housed  in  multistory  production  lines. 
Moreover,  the  growth  of  the  interstate 
highway  system  has  resulted  in  impor- 
tant economies  in  transportation.  At  the 
same  time  the  decisian  on  where  to  locate 
for  many  businesses  is  now  a  marginal 
one  which  can  be  influenced  with  various 
inducements.  Fewer  manufacturers  now 
need  to  be  concerned  with  such  consid- 
erations as  proximity  to  a  waterway  or  to 
a  raw  material. 

Economic  development  is  a  wiser  in- 
vestment both  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  community  and  the  Government. 
Poverty  areas  inevitably  are  seriously 
lacking  in  capital.  Absentee  ownership 
means  that  much  of  the  money  spent 
in  the  ghetto  is  immediately  drawn  out 
with  the  result  that  there  is  no  multi- 
plier effect  at  all.  Locally  owned,  locally 
managed  small  businesses  would  increase 
the  hkelihood  of  retained  earnings.  The 
increased  circulation  of  money  would 
stimulate  the  entire  community.  Where 
such  capital  flow  does  not  occur,  it  must 
be  made  up  by  the  rest  of  the  society 
directly  through  welfare  payments  and 
indirectly  through  added  police,  educa- 
tion and  other  costs.  Such  economic  de- 
velopment would  also  increase  a  tax  base 
which  in  many  poverty  areas  is  already 
critically  small  and  threatens  to  shrink 
still  further. 

The  marginal  propensity  to  invest  in 
these  communities  must  be  raised  if  self- 
sufficiency  is  ever  to  be  achieved.  When 
Kenneth  Marshall,  of  the  Metropolitan 
Action  Research  Center,  appeared  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  this  year,  he  testified  that  approxi- 
mately $350  million  in  income  enters 
Harlem  everj'  year.  Due  to  the  shortage 
of  retail  outlets,  most  of  that  money  goes 
out  of  the  community  almost  immedi- 
ately. Many  of  the  individual  services 
now  receiving  direct  poverty  grants,  he 
felt,  would  develop  without  financial  as- 
sistance as  the  byproduct  of  large-scale 
community  development. 

We  need  to  concentrate  our  resources 
sufficiently  to  achieve  a  visible  impact. 
While  the  loan  program  should  be 
broadly  available  on  a  national  basis, 
some  substantial  part  of  its  resources 
should  be  channeled  into  limited  num- 
bers of  urban  and  rural  poverty  areas 
in  order  to  produce  a  visible  impact  and 
a  noticeable  psychological  effect. 

The  importance  of  concentration  of 
resources  to  achieve  a  visible  psycholog- 
ical impact  upon  the  poverty  area  is 
pointed  out  in  a  report  prepared  by 
Kirschner  Associates,  a  private  manage- 
ment consultant  firm.  In  '.heir  analysis  of 
the  SBDC — Small  Business  Development 
Center — operation  in  New  York  City, 
they  pointed  out  that^ — 

Minority  groups  of  businessmen  are  given 
the  feeling  th.it  there  Is  a  program  for  them 


and  that  they  can  work  out  of  poverty  In  a 
traditional  way. 

At  the  time  they  concluded  that  the 
program  had  had  little  visible  Impact, 
since  the  establishments  receiving  as- 
sistance were  widely  dispersed. 

The  lack  of  business  success  symbols, 
as  Eugene  Foley  stresses,  should  not  be 
underestimated  in  a  society  which  has 
strongly  emphasized  achievement  in 
business  as  the  primary  symbol  of  suc- 
cess. Economic  development  is  a  means 
of  keeping  the  American  dream  alive  or. 
indeed,  of  making  it  live.  Such  an  en- 
trepreneurial class  might  also  represent 
an  important  social  model  in  a  number 
of  poverty  areas,  where  Daniel  Moynihan 
and  other  sociologists  have  shown  that 
the  absence  of  social  models  is  a  serious 
problem.  The  stability,  pride  in  com- 
munity, and  sense  of  personal  worth 
which  come  with  a  secure  economic  base 
are  Intangible,  but  no  less  significant 
outputs,  resulting  froUi  economic  de- 
velopment. 

Permanent  organizations  must  be 
maintained  within  the  poverty  areas 
themselves.  The  Small  Business  Devel- 
opment Center  program  should  be  re- 
tained in  principle,  though  somewhat 
altered  in  emphasis.  We  must  maintain 
continuing  organizations  within  each  of 
our  target  areas.  Their  function  would 
be  to  act  as  the  advocate  of  the  small 
businessman  rather  than  simply  his 
downtown  bariker.  As  an  earlier  Kirsch- 
ner report  pointed  out,  the  location 
of  such  a  center  largely  determines  who 
is  and  who  is  not  served.  Ready  access 
is  particularly  important  to  achieve  full- 
er community  participation  through 
such  voluntary  organizations  as  trade 
associations  and  citizens'  ad\'lsory  coun- 
cils. Unless  such  groups  are  attracted 
and  stimulated  through  the  program, 
economic  development  cannot  achieve 
its  full  impact. 

Our  pride  in  the  system  of  private  en- 
terprise and  capitalism  is  based  largely 
on  the  assumption  that  everyone  shares 
in  its  responsibilities  and  benefits.  Be- 
cause everyone  has  a  stake  in  the  com- 
munity, everyone  will  support  and  guard 
it.  In  our  country  economic  assistance 
has  frequently  been  applied  by  govern- 
ment to  insure  that  all  groups  do  in 
fact  participate  and  have  a  stake  In  the 
preservation  of  the  economic  system.  We 
have  recognized  that  the  conservation 
of  economic,  as  weD  as  natural,  resources 
rests  upon  the  conviction  of  the  individ- 
ual that  he  has  something  important  to 
consene.  We  must  now  provide  assist- 
ance to  counter  the  lack  of  involvement 
of  the  slum  resident  in  the  ownership 
and  maiiagement  of  the  business  com- 
munity which  serves  him.  and  that  as- 
sistance must  be  through  groups  with 
which  the  small  businessman  In  the  pov- 
ertv  area  can  interact  while  pursuing 
the  viUl  function  of  achieving  economic 
\-iability  for  himself  and  for  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives.  That  partici- 
pation will  be  not  only  maximum  but 
also  meaningful. 

Much  more  emphasis  must  be  devoted 
to  pronding  a  broader  range  of  techni- 
cal and  management  services  to  the 
small  businessman. 

Intensive  forms  of  business  education 
and  training  must  be  designed  to  meet 
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the  needs  of  applicants  who  have  had 
the  benefit  of  little  formal  education. 
Perhaps  new  forms  of  on-the-job  train- 
ing for  entrepreneurs  can  be  developed 
through  the  cooperation  of  existing  pri- 
vate, or  even  public,  organizations  on 
contract  from  the  Government  or  in  re- 
turn for  certain  other  incentives.  Com- 
munity support  of  local  industry, 
schools,  universities,  and  voluntary  or- 
ganizations is  essential  to  maximize  pro- 
gram effectiveness.  Simply  placing  small 
businessmen  in  poverty  areas  in  tradi- 
tional classroom  situations  will  not  be 
sufficient.  These  candidates  in  the  final 
analysis  will  have  to  meet  the  competi- 
tive standards  of  their  businesses,  but 
the  program  to  prepare  them  will  have 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  these  stu- 
dents. 

The  assistance  provided  for  these  small 
businessmen  however  should  not  be 
limited  to  management  training,  but 
must  encompass  the  whole  gamut  of  ad- 
ditional sophisticated  technical  aids  in- 
cluding market  research,  feasibility 
studies,  and  the  organization  of  trade 
associations  and  cooperatives.  In  the 
words  of  Kenneth  Marshall  there  must 
be  a  "systematic  application  of  profit  and 
nonprofit  corporate  concepts  to  the  de- 
velopment of  social  and  community 
services  and  the  expansion  of  economic 
opportunities  in  our  impoverished  com- 
munities." Provision  of  such  Intensive 
technical  and  management  assistance  is 
absolutely  crucial;  It  makes  no  sense  to 
put  a  slum  dweller  or  other  low-income 
person  into  business  without  taking  the 
necessary  steps  to  enable  him  to  compete 
equally.  Indeed,  the  raised  and  subse- 
quently lowered  expectations  involved 
In  such  failure  would  be  both  morally  im- 
acceptable  and  socially  disruptive. 

The  extent  of  the  challenge  posed  In 
developing  such  an  entrepreneurial  class 
In  slum  areas  Is  indicated  by  Andrew 
Brimmer.  In  his  article  on  "The  Negro 
In  the  National  Economy"  in  the  Amer- 
ican Negro  Reference  Book.  Brimmer 
stresses  that — 

In  the  future  the  Negro  businessman  will 
have  to  compete  In  a  wholly  different  type 
ot  market.  The  desegregation  of  places  of 
public  accommodation,  such  as  restaurants, 
theaters,  hotels  and  sinollar  establishments. 
win  have  a  serious  Impact  on  many  of  the 
sheltered  businesses  which  most  Negro  busi- 
nessmen have  operated  behind  the  barriers 
Induced  by  segregation.  With  greater  access 
to  facilities  provided  for  the  public  In  gen- 
eral. Negro  customers  vrtll  Increasingly  de- 
mand that  Negro  businesses  compete  In 
terms  of  quality  of  services  provided  at  com- 
petitive prices. 

An  economic  development  program 
will  thus  have  to  do  more  than  simply 
set  a  man  up  in  business:  it  must  also 
develop  his  capacity  to  detect  and  adjust 
to  changing  business  trends.  Indeed,  after 
gaining  experience,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  of  the  better  proprietors  developed 
in  the  program  at  a  later  stage  might  be 
assisted  in  moving  to  a  corporate  form  of 
enterprise  which  is  the  key  to  financing 
large-scale  business  expansion.  Either 
intermittent  or  longer  training  programs 
may  be  needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  busi- 
nessmen in  the  poverty  areas. 

A  systematic  economic  development 
program   would   also   Include  technical 


studies  dealing  with  a  wide  variety  of 
economic  problems  and  potential  solu- 
tions. This  type  of  assistance  could  take 
many  forms,  including  administrative 
procedures,  marketing  guidance,  and 
labor  force  data.  Special  research  anal- 
ysis might  be  done  Identifying  business 
opportunities  which  are  going  imex- 
ploited  in  particular  poverty  areas  or 
evaluations  might  be  undertaken  of 
slumping  businesses  to  determine  pos- 
sible remedies. 

Federal  economic  development  must 
also  include  coordination  with  other  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  with  re- 
gard to  Federal  procurement,  contract- 
ing, subcontracting,  and  bank  deposits 
so  that  these  resources  may  be  utilized 
to  whatever  extent  is  feasible  to  promote 
economic  growth,  and  the  economic  de- 
veloper of  a  poverty  area  must  have  the 
flexibility  to  develop  new  private  capital 
resources  by  the  use  of  Government  guar- 
antees and  the  organization  of  pooling 
arrangements  among  private  lending  in- 
stitutions. A  whole  series  of  such  mech- 
anisms must  be  available  to  allow  the 
flexibility  in  dealing  with  both  public  and 
private  agencies  without  which  concerted 
economic  development  is  not  possible. 

The  full  scope  of  economic  develop- 
ment may  be  seen  in  Brimmer's  sum- 
mary of  the  conditions  which  must  be 
met  if  the  Negro  businessman  is  to  be 
successful.  He  says: 

In  the  first  Instance,  a  business  must  per- 
ceive a  market  for  a  product  or  service.  Next, 
steps  must  be  taken  to  translate  this  Idea 
Into  a  practical  production  process.  Third, 
technical  and  managerial  know-how  must  be 
sufficient  to  establish  and  conduct  an  enter- 
prise. Financial  resources,  especially  capital, 
must  be  available  or  acquired.  A  skilled  labor 
force  must  exist  or  must  be  trained.  Finally, 
the  businessman  must  possess  enough  mar- 
keting know-how  to  find  and  maintain  cus- 
tomers In  the  face  of  competition  from,  other 
products  and  services. 

Encouraging  entrepreneurshlp  is,  of 
course,  merely  one  way  of  dealing  with 
concentrated  poverty.  Only  a  compara- 
tively small  segment  of  a  poverty  popula- 
tion will  have  the  talent  and  drive  to  take 
advantage  of  such  opportunities.  But 
economic  development  is  a  vital  link  in 
the  chain  of  community  growth  and  de- 
velopment. If  effectively  used,  it  could 
provide  part  of  the  foundation  for  bal- 
anced economic  growth  and  community 
advancement  on  a  wide  front.  It  has  the 
power  and  the  potential  to  remove  from 
our  urban  and  rural  poverty  areas  the 
tragic  and  unnecessary  existence  of  stag- 
nant land  and  stagnant  people. 


WILL  DARTMOUTH  CELEBRATE 
DACHAU? 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemtm 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  guest 
editorial  in  the  Manchester  Union  Leader 
by  Mel  Thompson  appears  to  have  done  a 
fine  job  of  stirring  up  the  wrath  of  the 


purveyors  of  the  double  standard  who 
will  join  in  Communist  celebrations  of 
the  50th  armiversary,  but  fail  to  rejoice 
In  the  celebrations  of  such  parallel  In- 
stitutions as  Dachau. 

It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  fair  to  ask, 
WUl  Dartmouth  celebrate  Dachau?  I  do 
not  mean  release  of  Jews  from  Dachau, 
but  the  Idea  behind  It;  the  killing,  the 
second  most  horrible  example  of  man 
against  man  ever  to  take  place  on  this 
earth. 

I  say  second  most  because  the  pogroms 
of  the  Communists  are  first.  Their  fig- 
ures range  from  50  to  80  million.  Their 
programs  of  extermination  range  from 
the  Ukraine  to  Cuba  to  Vietnam.  But 
for  some  reason  Katyn  Forest  and  Biro- 
bidzhan have  not  come  to  signify  the 
same  things  as  Dachau  and  Buchenwald. 
although  they  are  In  the  end. 

I  Inserted  the  Meldrim  Thompson 
guest  editorial  In  the  Record  on  October 
24  and  today  I  would  like  to  follow  up 
with  the  Union  Leader  editorial  which 
appeared  October  30  indicating  reaction. 

There  can  be  no  middle  ground.  Those 
who  celebrate  the  50th  armiversary  of 
communism,  Including  officials  of  this 
Government  who  will  attend  receptions 
and  parties  and  the  like  staged  by  the 
Communists,  must  realize  that  they  are 
celebrating  the  Dsichaus  and  the  Bu- 
chenwalds  of  an  Ideology  which  has  not 
yet  been  defeated. 

Will  these  celebrants  also  celebrate 
Dachau?  Or  will  they  forget  to  mourn, 
blithely  disregarding  the  responsibility 
for  consistency? 

The  editorial  follows: 

Will    Daktmottth    Celebbate    Dachatj? 

Several  letters  to  the  editors  of  this  news- 
paper and  others  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state  bave  been  critical  of  Mr.  Meldrim 
Thompson's  provocative  and  p)eroeptlve  guest 
editorial  In  the  Union  Leader  of  October  19. 
(See.  "A  Party  For  the  Enemy"). 

The  Orford  man  wrote  as  a  private  citizen 
and  not  In  his  capacity  as  president  of  the 
Public  Schools  Association. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  Thompson's 
editorial  has  produced  salutary  repercussions 
far  beyond  the  borders  of  New  Hampshire. 

Congressman  John  Ashbrook  of  Ohio,  who 
Inserted  Thompson's  timely  editorial  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  Oct.  24.  offered  these 
observations  for  the  consideration  of  his  con- 
gressional colleagues: 

"Mr.  Speaker,  last  weekend  Dartmouth 
College  held  a  symposium  on  the  theme,  "The 
Soviet  tJnlon  and  the  West — Evolving  Con- 
trasts and  Convergencies.'  The  purpKSse  of  the 
undertaking  was  to  consider  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Soviet  Union  from  1917  to  date. 

•It  is  to  be  hoped  that  during  the  weekend 
a  period  of  mourning  was  observed  for  the 
literally  millions  of  human  beings  who  per- 
ished through  Communist  aggression  In  the 
last  50  years. 

"It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  responsibilities 
of  Intellectual  honesty  served  to  temper  aca- 
demic freedom  in  recognizing  the  tremendous 
loss  to  mankind  inflicted  by  the  Communist 
movement  on  familiar  and  religious  life,  la- 
bor and — oh,  yes — academic  freedom. 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  discussion  of  Soviet 
technological  advances  Included  Soviet  mis- 
sile sites  and  MIG  planes  and  their  possible 
use  against  Dartmouth  alumni  in  Vietnam. 

"No  one  in  his  right  mind  would  celebrate 
the  anniversaries  of  Dachau  and  Buchenwald 
with  film  festivals  and  concerts.  Rather,  theee 
are  times  for  mourning. 

"The  Manchester  Union  Leader  of  Oct.  19, 
1967.  carried   a  guest  editorial  by  my  good 
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friend.   Mel   Thompson,    of   Orford,   on    the 
Dartmouth  symposium. 

-Like  many  other  patriotic  Americans,  Mel 
simply  cannot  forget  the  American  lives  lost 
in  Korea  or  Vietnam  through  Soviet  aid.  Nor 
can  he  dismiss  the  Soviet's  avowed  purpose 
of  domination  of  the  free  world." 


INDEPENDENT  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Morton]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  true 
test  of  the  value  of  any  government  i.?  its 
ability  to  be  responsive  to  the  desire?  and 
needs  of  the  people.  The  supremacy  of 
the  American  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment over  all  others  in  the  world  derives 
from  this  basic  fact. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  back 
in  1953  proved  its  responsiveness  to  the 
American  small  businessman  by  pro- 
viding him  with  an  independent  spokes- 
man who  would  have  direct  access  to  the 
Chief  Executive.  The  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration was  created,  and  its  con- 
tinued independence  was  assured  by  the 
Congress  when  they  wrote  into  the  Small 
Business  Act.  section  4A,  which  states  in 
part  that  SBA  "shall  not  be  affiliated 
with  or  be  within  any  other  agency  or 
department  of  the  Federal  Government." 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  1953  there  have 
been  various  attempts  to  dilute  the  inde- 
pendence of  SBA.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  transfer  that  agency  to  other 
Federal  departments  where  primary  ori- 
entation has  never  been  toward  the  small 
businessman.  On  each  occasion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  these  efforts  have  been  defeated 
and  the  intent  of  Congress,  that  SBA  re- 
main independent,  has  prevailed. 

Now  it  would  seem  that  we  are  once 
more  faced  with  this  problem.  What  cer- 
tain people  have  been  unable  to  accom- 
plish openly,  they  are  now  attempting  to 
do  by  devious  means.  Section  406  of  title 
IV  of  the  poverty  bill,  already  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  reported  by  our  own 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
would  transfer  vital  SBA  procurement, 
management  and  financial  assistance 
functions  to  the  big  business  oriented 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  soon  as  we  realized 
what  was  involved  in  this  section,  a  letter 
signed  by  everj-  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  on  which 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  serving,  was  for- 
warded to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  alerting  him 
to  the  fact  that  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee opposes  the  provisions  of  section 
406  as  they  now  stand. 

Influential  Members  of  the  Senate, 
which  passed  the  bill  without  realizing 
these  provisions  were  involved,  have  now 
taken  the  floor  in  protest.  Last  Friday, 
Senator  John  Sparkman,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  former 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on    Small    Business,    made    some    very 


strong  comments  in  protest  of  section 
406.  In  his  closing  remarks  he  urged  that 
when  these  proposed  amendments  are 
put  to  a  final  House  vote,  the  Members 
of  the  House  will  amend  them  so  as  to 
put  the  tools  he  mentions  in  his  speech 
where  they  belong,  which  Is  In  the  hands 
of  SBA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  urge  this  be  done  by 
amending  section  406  of  title  rv  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1967  by  substituting  the  words  "Small 
Business  Administrator"  for  "Secretary 
of  Commerce"  wherever  they  appear  in 
that  section. 


MISSOURI  NEWSPAPER  PRAISES 
VIETNAM  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEn^  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    MORSE    of    Massachusetts.   Mr. 
Speaker,    the   Hannibal,   Mo.,   Courier- 
Post  this  week  complimented  our  col- 
leagues. Representative  Path.  Findley,  of 
Illinois,    and    Representative    William 
Hungate,  of  Missouri,  for  their  Initiative 
on  basic  Vietnam  policy.  I  was  doubly 
pleased,  of  course,  because  I  Joined  these 
gentlemen  in  cosponsorlng  the  resolu- 
tion referred  to,  one  calling  upon  Con- 
gress to  resolve  the  Vietnam  dilemma. 
Here  is  the  Courier-Post  editorial : 
The  PiKDLET-HtrNGATE   Viet  Plan 
Two  national  politicians  from  this  area  to- 
day Joined  with  55  other  U.S.  House  members 
In  urging  Congressional  debate  on  the  Viet- 
nam question. 

The  two  men  are  Rep.  Paul  Findley,  R-Ul., 
from  Plttsfleld,  right  across  the  river  from 
Hannibal;  and  our  own  Rep.  William  Hun- 
gate,  who  represents  this  district  in  Congress. 
Findley  Is  one  of  those  rare  men  with  a 
talent  for  neat  turns  of  phrases  that  effec- 
tively translate  his  Ideas  for  popular  con- 
sumption and  here  Is  how  he  put  it  today: 

"Our  men  in  Vietnam  cannot  adjourn  the 
war  and  I  do  not  think  the  Congress  should 
adjourn  until  It  has  dealt  squarely  with  the 
question  of  war  policy." 

Findley  claims  to  have  fotmd  26  alterna- 
tives to  Vietnam  policy  presently  In  opera- 
tion. He  also  says  that  these  alternatives  are 
entirely  different  from  anything  tried  so  far 
by  the  Johnson  Administration. 

Findley  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  a 
group  of  men  in  the  U.S.  House  who  insist 
upon  their  right  to  comment  on  Interna- 
tional policy  and  his  stature  has  zoomed 
since  he  entered  the  hallowed  halls.  There 
Is  no  question  but  that  Findley  knows  what 
he's  talking  about  and  that  he  can  produce 
the  26  alternatives. 

But,  how  much  good  he  and  his  fellows 
can  accomplish  by  forcing  the  1967  session 
of  the  national  legislature  into  dialogue  over 
Vietnam  is  questionable. 

Congress  has  never  been  able  to  establish 
Itself  as  an  effective  voice  in  foreign  affairs 
and  this  no  doubt  has  something  to  do  with 
Findley  and  Hungate  requesting  House  de- 
bate. 

If  this  group  brings  about  the  dialogue  and 
if  that  dialogue  produces  successful  ideas 
for  use  In  Vietnam  policy,  then  they  will 
have  given  the  people  of  this  country  a  new 
weapon  for  Influencing  our  government. 
Findley  and  Hungate  would  like  nothing 


better  than  to  truly  represent  their  districts 
and  we  would  be  curious  to  know  precUelv 
what  their  districts  think  about  the  war. 
The  Impression  left  by  most  people  we  have 
talked  to  in  this  area  is  that  they  are  as 
confused  about  solutions  for  the  war  as 
Congress. 

The  administration  does  not  give  the  im- 
pression of  being  confused,  however,  and 
present  policies  have  survived  attack  after 
attack  bv  the  extremist  hawks  and  doves. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  the  Flndley-Hun- 
gate  approach  to  the  question  will  alter  this 
situation  in  the  slightest. 

Findley  and  Hungate  no  doubt  have  their 
ovm  solutions  for  Vietnam,  but  at  this  point 
they  are  simply  suggesting  that  the  House 
consider  all  the  possibilities. 

The  proposal  Is  a  good  one  and  the  citi- 
zenry should  be  happy  over  the  Intent  of 
these  two  Representatives. 

Voter  confidence  in  our  democratic  proc- 
ess has  been  shaken  over  the  past  few  years, 
because  of  the  inabiUty  of  Congress  and  the 
Senate  to  order  the  future. 

We  have  come  to  think  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  government  to  be  just  an  ex- 
tension of  the  executive  branch,  instead  of 
Its  board  of  directors  as  it  should  be. 

If  this  proposal  by  Findley.  Hungate  and 
the  rest  brings  relief  we  shall  have  made 
great  progress  in  returning  to  representative 
rule. 

GOP  AGRICULTURE  TASK  FORCE 
SHOCKED  AT  INCREASING  FARM 
DEBT 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  who 
constitute  the  membership  of  the  House 
Republican  Task  Force  on  Agriculture 
have  grave  concern  over  the  rapidly  de- 
teriorating farm  picture  In  the  United 
States.  In  this  year  of  rising  labor  costs, 
agriculture  will  be  the  only  sector  of  our 
economy  to  absorb  a  $1  i-i  bllUon  pay  cut. 
The  recently  annoimced  1968  feed  grains 
program  offers  little  hope  for  future  In- 
come improvement  for  the  farmer.  It  is 
evident  that  present  agricultural  pro- 
grams and  policies  are  leading  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  even  further  down  the  path 
of  financial  ruin.  We  are  very  concerned 
over  the  rapidly  rising  farm  debt  which 
is  a  foreboding  cause  for  alarm. 

As  chairman  of  the  task  force,  it  is  my 
duty  to  report  that  since  1960  total  farm 
debt  has  increased  83  percent  and  at  the 
end  of  this  year  the  farm  debt  will  exceed 
the  S50  biilion  mark,  a  figure  greater 
than  the  entire  Federal  budget  of  1951. 
In  1960  U.S.  farmers  were  indebted  $2.07 
for  every  dollar  of  realized  net  Income. 
Analvsis  of  this  year's  9-month  average 
net  income  of  $14.6  billion  and  this  years 
9-month  debt  load  of  $49.1  biUion  shows 
a  debt  per  dollar  of  net  income  of  S3.36. 
That  is  an  increase  of  Si. 29,  or  62  per- 
cent of  indebtedness  over  income  since 
1960.  This  enormous  burden  of  debt  is 
crushing  the  American  farmer.  The  past 
7  years  have  witnessed  a  drop  of  over 
6  percentage  points  in  the  parity  ratio. 
a  20-percent  increase  in  interest  rates  on 
real  estate  indebtedness  and  a  31 -percent 
increase  in  the  cost  of  production.  This 
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combination  constitutes  an  economic 
threat  to  the  future  of  U.S.  agriculture 
and  its  productive  capacity.  USDA  tac- 
tics of  attempting  to  paint  a  rosy  picture 
of  rising  farm  incomes  just  does  not  hold 
water.  With  a  projected  $50  billion  debt 
load  and  falling  farm  prices,  we  will 
reach  the  point  of  absolute  ruin  for  many 
more  of  our  farmers  who  are  struggling 
for  existence. 

It  is  the  lack  of  prompt  attention  by 
USDA  to  respond  to  falling  farm  prices 
and  increasing  debt  that  has  placed  the 
American  farmer  in  a  position  of  im- 
minent financial  catastrophe.  The  com- 
bination of  debt  and  poor  prices  reflects 
the  decline  of  rural  communities  which 
has  reached  disastrous  proportions.  This 
year's  preliminary  figures  show  a  loss 
of  82,000  farms,  creating  further  hard- 
ships for  rural  areas.  The  ramifications 
of  this  decline  of  1  year  include  losses 
of  taxes,  jobs,  and  incomes  for  our  rural 
areas. 

The  agri-business  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy is  beginning  to  feel  the  problems 
caused  by  the  heavy  debt  load  carried  by 
our  farm  population.  The  October  24  is- 
sue of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  reported 
farm  equipment  sales  off  7  percent  from 
their  anticipated  sales  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole  problem  of 
farm  debt  leaves  a  big  black  cloud  hang- 
ing over  the  future  of  this  most  impor- 
tant sector  of  our  economy,  a  sector  that 
supplies  this  country  and  other  nations 
of  the  world  with  the  all-important  food 
and  fiber.  Increased  inflation  and  rising 
interest  rates  In  the  next  few  years  will 
cause  many  more  families  to  move  from 
the  farm  unless  prompt  action  is  taken 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  falling  farm 
prices  and  rising  debt  loads. 


SOVIET  VEGETABLE  OIL  TO  U.S. 
FORCES  IN  VIETNAM? 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Pindley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  nuitter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
asked  the  Department  of  Defense  to  sus- 
pend Government  contracts  with  Hunt- 
Wesson  Poods.  Fullerton,  Calif.,  under 
which  vegetable  oils  are  being  shipped  to 
U.S.  and  allied  forces  in  Vietnam,  pend- 
ing an  Investigation  of  the  origin  of  the 
raw  materials. 

The  California  firm  has  already  un- 
loaded two  large  shipments  of  Soviet  oil 
and  soon  will  unload  an  additional  20 
million  pounds. 

The  Soviet  Imports — the  first  made  by 
any  U.S.  firm  in  at  least  25  years — raise 
grave  legal  and  moral  questions. 

Text  of  my  telegram  to  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara : 

The  US.  Department  of  Defense,  through 
Its  Defense  Supply  Agency  In  Chicago,  may 
b«  Inadvertently  procuring  Soviet  vegetable 
oil  for  our  forces  In  Vietnam  .ts  the  result  of 
a  number  of  contracts  outstanding  with 
Hunt-Wesson  Poods,  PuUerton.  California, 
manufacturers  of  Wesson  Oil 

Accordingly,    I    respectfully    request    that 


you    suspend    all    such    contracts    pending 
thorough  investigation. 

The  California  firm  has  already  received 
two  massive  shipments  of  Soviet  vegetable 
oil  totalling  13,516.000  pounds  since  March 
31,  and  will  receive  a  third  shipment 
amounting  to  20  million  pounds  this  week- 
end in  New  Orleans. 

Under  the  circumstances,  these  Imports 
raise  grave  legal  as  well  as  moral  questions. 
Because  of  the  likelihood  that  the  Soviet  oil 
Is  commingled  with  U.S  oil  in  the  company's 
processing.  Is  the  Hunt-Wesson  firm  violat- 
ing 'buy  American"  provisions  of  the  con- 
tracts for  Vietnam  supplies? 

'"Are  American  taxpayers.  In  effect,  buying 
Soviet  vegetable  oil  for  U.S.  military  forcee 
In  Vietnam?  If  so.  the  episode  Is  a  gargan- 
tuan irony  when  one  considers  that  the 
Soviet  Union  provides  our  enemy  with  about 
80  percent  of  ita  critical  articles  of  war. 

"Tq  Illustrate,  under  Defense  Supply 
.\gency  contract  DSA  130-a-C-039A4  of  Au- 
gust 10,  1967,  the  Hunt-Wesson  Company  de- 
L'l.ired  m  its  bid  proposal  that  the  vegetable 
Oil  would  be  of  American  origin.  In  their 
:etter  to  your  office  of  August  7.  1967,  the 
Hunt-Wesson  Company  certified  that  Con- 
tract DSA  130-8-C-039A4  for  vegetable  oil 
would  contain  'no  supplies  of  foreign  origin.' 

"H.is  Hunt-Wesson  provided  your  office 
Aith  unquestionable  proof  that  Russian  veg- 
etable oil  Is  not  commingled?  How  was  com- 
mingling prevented? 

"It  Is  highly  unlikely  that  the  Hunt-Wee- 
son  Company  can  actually  avoid  commin- 
gling the  Soviet  oil  with  domestic  supplies  at 
their  refinery.  This  fact  Is  borne  out  by  ex- 
perts in  the  American  vegetable  oil  Industry, 
who  are  all  agreed  that  It  Is  almost  Impoe- 
stble  for  any  U.S.  vegetable  oil  processor  to 
avoid  the  commingling  of  different  bulk  oil 
shlpmentfi.  particularly  when  the  shipments 
ire  substantial  and  enter  supply  channels  at 
different  ports,  as  Is  the  caae  with  Hunt- 
Wesson. 

"Other  U.S.  firms  contracting  with  your 
agency  have  not  had  this  problem,  because 
Hunt-Wesson  is  the  only  US  firm  to  Import 
sizeable  quantities  of  vegetable  oU  In  more 
than  25  years. 

"Because  of  the  extraordinary  nature  of 
the  Hunt-Wesson  transaction  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  essential  that  all  aspects  of  the 
commingling  question  be  verified  directly. 
Simple  assurances  by  company  officials 
hardly  suffice." 


ARMY  WILL  CANCEL  NEXT  YEAR'S 
NATIONAL  RIFLE  AND  PISTOL 
MATCHES  AT  CAMP  PERRY,  OHIO 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Pollock]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ex- 
tremely concerned  by  yesterday's  an- 
nouncement that  the  Army  will  cancel 
next  year's  national  rifle  and  pistol 
matches  at  Camp  Perry,  Ohio.  These 
matches  have  been  held  each  year  since 
1903  with  only  10  exceptions  during  war- 
time and  in  the  depression.  This  year 
over  6.000  contestants  attended  the 
matches,  which  are  designed  to  enhance 
the  safe  and  accurate  use  of  firearms  by 
the  American  public.  The  value  of  these 
matches  to  the  military  is  obvious.  By 
promoting  firearms  practice  the  Army  is 
assisting  Itself.  Trained  civilian  marks- 
men are  a  reservoir  which  can  be  drawn 


upon  in  time  of  national  emergency. 
Those  who  have  participated  in  this  pro- 
gram have  become  the  top  marksmen  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  Indeed,  nearly  1,700 
of  this  year's  contestants  were  members 
of  the  armed  services. 

The  excuse  for  this  decision  is  that  the 
Government  will  save  $2.8  million  and 
scarce  manpower:  3.000  Army  personnel 
and  reservists  were  required  to  run  the 
5 -week  event  this  year.  This  is  false 
economy.  The  matches  promote  a  skill 
desperately  needed  by  the  Army.  These 
funds  and  manpower  are  an  investment, 
not  a  waste. 

The  real  reason  for  this  cancellation 
is  plain.  It  is  not  an  economy  move.  It  is 
designed  to  punish  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation for  its  views  against  the  enact- 
ment of  strict  gun  control  legislation. 
This  is  unjust  and  dangerous.  It  means 
that  the  administration  is  intent  on 
beating  down  any  opposition  to  Its  pro- 
posals by  the  withdrawal  of  longstanding 
support  of  programs  vital  to  groups  in- 
volved. These  rifle  matches  antedate  the 
gun  control  controversy  by  decades.  They 
have  no  relation  to  the  merits  of  the  con- 
troversy, yet  they  are  being  used  as  a  tool 
to  punish  the  NRA  for  its  opposition  to 
this  legislation.  Those  who  dislike  the 
NRA  should  not  cheer  too  soon.  Their  or- 
ganizations may  be  next  on  the  list  of 
administration  wrath. 

I  hope  all  Members  of  Congress  will 
join  in  deploring  this  move,  even  those 
who  favor  gun  control  legislation.  No 
person  or  group  should  be  subject  to  such 
penalties  because  they  dare  to  present 
their  views. 


REMARKS  ON  OEO  LEGAL  SERVICE 
PROGRAMS:  SPECIAL  ATTENTION 
TO  ANTICIPATED  ATTACKS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Eckhardt]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
residents  of  Harris  County  are  extremely 
fortunate  in  having  what  Federal  ofiB- 
clals  have  described  as  the  Southwest's 
outstanding  OEO-flnanced  legal  services 
program.  Well  over  3.000  impoverished 
persons  have  received  legal  assistance 
from  the  local  program,  which  is  admin- 
istered by  the  Houston  Legal  Founda- 
tion. 

Recent  developments  In  the  Congress 
indicate  that  the  continued  existence  of 
this  and  hundreds  of  other  similar  pro- 
grams is  in  jeopardy.  On  October  4  of 
this  year  an  amendment  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate  that  would  have  prevented 
legal  service  programs  from  taking  any 
case  against  either  a  Federal.  State,  or 
local  governmental  entity.  The  amend- 
ment was  defeated,  55-36.  but  it  seems 
likely  that  the  same  amendment  will  be 
raised  again  in  the  House. 

In  addition  to  this  disabling  amend- 
ment, it  is  anticipated  that  the  House 
will  consider  two  other  proposals  con- 
cerning legal  services  for  the  poor:  one 
that  would  encourage  the  adoption  of 
judlcare  programs,  a  plan  whereby  pri- 
vate attorneys  receive  fees  from  Federal 
funds  for  representing  Indigent  persons: 
and  another  that  would,  in  effect,  give 
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local  bar  associations  an  absolute  veto 
power  over  the  creation  of  new  programs 
or  the  continuation  of  existing  programs. 
It  is  clear  that  the  adoption  of  any  one 
of  these  proposals  would  be  a  mortal 
blow  to  one  of  the  most  effective  pro- 
grams providing  assistance  to  the  poor. 
Before  briefly  analyzing  these  propoals, 
let  us  be  clear  about  the  nature  of  the 
OEO  legal  service  programs. 

The  OEO  early  recognized  that  poor 
people  thought  of  the  law  as  an  enemy, 
as  a  landlord  ser\'ing  an  eviction  notice, 
as  a  loan  shark  enforcing  exorbitant 
service  charges,  as  an  official  denying 
welfare  benefits,  as  a  policeman  making 
an  arrest.  To  the  poor,  the  law  and 
lawyers  were  for  people  on  the  other  side. 
How  lawyers  could  help,  how  the  law 
could  provide  equal  justice,  was.  and  for 
too  many  of  the  poor  remains,  a  mystery. 
With  the  strong  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  indeed  every  na- 
tional organization  of  lawyers  of  which 
I  am  aware,  the  OEO  committed  itself 
to  assist  the  poor  in  seeking  equal  justice. 
A  brief  description  of  the  salient  char- 
acteristics of  the  Harris  County  program 
will  ser\'e  as  a  typical  example  of  how 
OEO  cooperates  with  local  communities 
in  providing  legal  senices  and  also  point 
up  the  inherent  dangers  in  the  proposals 
described  earlier. 

The  Harris  County  program  initially 
was  conceived  by  outstanding  lawyers 
and  judges  from  the  community — not 
Washington.  The  plan  was  studied  and 
discussed  by  all  segments  of  the  bar. 
representatives  of  the  poor,  and  many 
other  individuals.  As  ultimately  adopted, 
the  program  utilized  local  attorneys  em- 
ployed by  the  program  on  a  full-time 
basis.  Persons  who  show  themselves 
eligible  for  free  legal  ser\-ices  are  given 
the  same  unqualifiedly  high  level  of 
service  that  any  lawyer  is  obliged  to  pro- 
vide a  client.  That  is.  a  meritorious  case 
is  vigorously  pursued  regardless  of  who 
the  other  party  may  be— an  agency  of 
the  Government,  a  department  store,  a 
landlord,  or  a  Congressman. 

And  how  could  it  be  otherwise  if  we 
are  to  remain  true  to  the  highest  tra- 
ditions of  Anglo-American  law,  to  rep- 
resent the  client  and  to  seek  restitution 
from  anyone  who  trespassed  upon  his 
legal  rights?  What  kind  of  a  lawyer  is  It 
who  investigates  the  case  and  finds  that 
the  finger  of  guilt  points  to  city  hall,  and 
then  hands  back  the  fee?  Yet  that  is  the 
kind  of  timid  legal  aid  envisaged  by  the 
amendment  that  would  block  lawsuits 
against  the  Government. 

Even  without  regard  to  its  specific 
impact  on  the  poor,  this  amendment  is 
a  blatant  attempt  to  alter  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  practice  of  law.  For  example, 
in  Houston  an  applicant  was  denied  old 
age  assistance  because  he  had  once  been 
a  patient  at  the  Austin  State  Hospital. 
He  had  been  discharged  from  the  hos- 
pital but  not  legally  restored  to  com- 
petency. A  Houston  Legal  Foundation 
attorney  represented  this  individual  and 
obtained  the  necessary  restoration  and 
ultimately  the  benefits  to  which  he  was 
entitled. 

The  amendment  would  have  prohibited 
this  service. 
In  other  cases   around  the  country. 


legal  service  attorneys  have  assisted  per- 
sons who  have  been  refused  medical  care 
by  a  city  administrator — a  mother  of 
five  children,  all  of  whom  were  taken  off 
welfare  because  it  was  suspected  that 
a  man  was  Uvlng  in  the  house,  a  young- 
ster who  arbitrarily  was  expelled  from  a 
public  school— and  on  and  on.  Can  we 
seriously  question  the  legitimacy,  indeed 
necessity,  of  challenging  Government 
when  it  is  wrong  or  when  its  procedures 
are  unconscionable?  Would  any  one  of 
us  hesitate  to  sue  the  Goverrmient  if, 
for  example,  it  took  some  of  our  land 
and  refused  to  offer  compensation? 

Now    let    us    consider    the    Judicare 
amendment.  At  first  blush  it  may  seem 
desirable   to  some  to  subsidize  private 
lawyers  for  doing  what  frequently  has 
been  done  as  a  public  service  by  many 
members  of  the  bar.  The  rationale  is  that 
private  lawyers  should  continue  to  bear 
this  load,  but  now  should  be  paid  for  it. 
The  experience  in  Houston,  and  else- 
where, has  been  that  the  poor  have  a 
number  of  rather  unique  legal  problems, 
unique  not  so  much  with  respect  to  the 
law  dealt  with,  but  with  respect  to  the 
client  involved.  The  client  typically  is 
desperately  enmeshed  in  a  legal  morass 
which  may  present  to  the  private  law>-er, 
dealing  with  the  poor  on  an  occasional 
basis,  a  problem  as  complex  as  that  of 
the  bankruptcy  of  a  large  corporation. 
For  Instance,  in  a  matter  simply  Involv- 
ing a  small  personal  loan  there  may  be 
a  series  of  renewals,  waivers,  the  possi- 
bility of  fraud,  and  the  necessity  of  using 
extensive  discovery  procedures.  Compli- 
cating all  of  this  is  the  frequent  inability 
of  the  poverty  client  adequately  to  pre- 
sent   the    facts,    to    produce    necessary 
documentation,  in  short,  to  relate  to  the 
attorney. 

Furthermore,  the  poor  are  not  knowl- 
edgeable about  how  or  when  to  use  law- 
yers, or  even  how  to  locate  them  or  to 
judge  their  competency  in  certain  fields 
of  law.  Indeed,  nationally,  most  people 
who  utilize  legal  service  programs  have 
never  before  had  the  professional  serv- 
ices of  an  attorney. 

The  legal  aid  program  in  Harris 
County  has  put  the  lawyers  into  im- 
poverished areas  where  they  are  ■visible 
and  thus  accessible  to  the  poor.  Today 
more  people  in  these  areas  know  where 
the  legal  aid  office  is  than  know  where 
any  other  public  facility  Is  located  In  the 
neighborhood. 

The  lawyers  staffing  the  legal  aid  pro- 
gram in  Harris  County  have  developed 
an  expertise  in  the  affairs  of  the  poor, 
and.  perhaps  what  Is  more  important,  a 
sensitivity  to  the  human  aspects  of  deal- 
ing with  the  poor.  The  poor,  in  turn, 
through  the  vehicle  of  neighborood 
counsels  and  a  district  counsel,  play  an 
important  part  in  the  program.  Lawyers 
regularly  attend  the  meetings  and  In  this 
way  become  a  part  of  the  community 
they  serve. 

Perhaps  it  is  really  too  much  to  expect 
of  the  practicing  lawyer  that  he  allocate 
the  necessary  time  to  a  very  complicated 
case  involving  little  possibility  of  recov- 
ery, when  he  has  Individual  clients  who 
can  pay  him  a  much  more  remunerative 
rate  for  solving  problems  much  less 
thorny,  unless  he  is  permitted  to  step  up 


his  charges  for  judicare.  An  experimen- 
tal judicare  program  in  Fremont.  Calif., 
ended  up  costing  an  average  of  $152.62 
per  case,  as  comi>ared  with  the  national 
average  of  $48  per  case  for  the  usual 
OEO-fimded  programs,  and  the  attor- 
neys now  suggest  that  they  must  raise 
their  fees. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  proposal  that 
the  local  bar  associations  be  given  veto 
power  over  legal  service  for  the  poor  in 
a  given  community.  This  proposal  goes 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  practice  of  law 
and  represents  an  effort  to  destroy  the 
cherished  independence  of  the  attorney. 
Consideration  of  a  few  analogies  should 
immediately  cause  us  to  reject  this  ap- 
proach. 

Why  not  then  give  teacher  associations 
a  veto  over  headstart  programs? — or 
labor  unions  a  veto  over  job  training  pro- 
grams?— or  social  workers  a  veto  over  a 
family  counseling  program?  Of  course, 
teachers,  unions  and  social  workers 
should  be  called  in  to  consult  concerning 
fields  in  which  they  are  knowledgeable 
but  this  is  not  to  say  that  they  should  be 
given  the  authority  to  dictate  the  pro- 
gram or  destroy  it. 

Indeed,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
requires  such  consultation,  and  the  legal 
community  always  is  consulted  and  typi- 
cally, as  in  Harris  County,  uses  its  exper- 
tise to  draft  and  administer  the  program. 
But  the  anticipated  amendment  would 
give  some  ultrabackward  associations 
the  power  to  prevent  an  important  serv- 
ice for  a  whole  segment  of  the  people  in 
the  community,  regardless  of  the  pohcy 
of  the  Nation,  the  State,  or  the  desire  of 
the  local  community.  Ironically,  the  poor 
probably  would  not  be  represented  by 
lawyers,  even  in  questioning  the  validity 
of  such  a  delegation  of  authority  to  what- 
ever group  called  Itself  a  bar  associa- 
tion in  the  community. 

The  program,  as  it  is,  is  working  well 
in  Harris  County.  The  imagined  bases  for 
the  amendments  here  discussed  do  not 
exist  in  fact. 

I  shall  not  only  resist  these  disabling 
efforts,  but  will  propose  such  changes  as 
may  be  devised  to  strengthen  and  im 
prove  these  programs.  I  am  considering 
proposals  to  encourage  intercommunity 
programs,  innovative  programs  that 
focus  on  problems  that  may  be  common 
to  large  numbers  of  the  poor,  strengthen- 
ing existing  techniques  whereby  various 
legal  service  programs  cooperate  with 
each  other,  and  strengthening  the  In- 
volvement of  the  law  schools  In  the  var- 
ious programs. 

The  Harris  County  program  is  not  only 
considered  the  finest  program  in  the 
Southwest,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  it 
was  the  first  program  in  that  five-State 
area.  Therefore,  the  experience  in  the 
program  is  longer,  and  we  are  in  one  of 
the  best  positions  to  formulate  proposals 
and  suggestions  to  perfect  the  legal  serv- 
ice aspect  of  the  poverty  program. 

It  took  some  courage  and  a  good  deal 
of  farsightedness  to  create  and  imple- 
ment this  program,  and  other  communi- 
ties in  this  region  have  taken  heart  from 
the  Harris  County  program.  Indeed. 
there  are  now  27  OEO-flnanced  legal 
service  programs  in  the  Southwest,  with 
eight  of  them  in  Texas— Houston.  Dallas. 
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Austin.    Waco.    San    Antonio.    Laredo. 
Brownsville,  and  Corpus  Christ! . 

Nationally.  In  fiscal  year  1967.  OEO- 
funded  projects  accepted  290.934  cases. 
Today  there  are  over  1,700  lawyers  em- 
ployed full  time  In  such  programs.  These 
cold  data  represent  thousands  of  people 
saved  from  helplessness  with  perhaps  a 
new  regard  for  the  orderly  processes  of 
law  and  they  represent  the  finest  In  pro- 
fessional commitment  by  hundreds  of 
dedicated  lawyers.  It  is  crucial  that  these 
programs  go  forward  and  not  be  cut 
down  in  their  adolescence. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks  by  including 
a  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  report  on  the 
Harris  County  program  signed  by  Sam 
D.  Johnson,  who  is  now  associate  justice 
of  the  court  of  civil  appeab.  14th  su- 
preme  judicial   district,   In  Houston. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letter  follows: 
Court  or  Civil  Appeals.  14th  Su- 
preme Judicial  District, 

Houston,  Tex..  October  18. 1967. 
Hon    Bob  Eckhardt, 
Lonffuorth  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Concressiaan  Eckhardt:  I  am  most 
pleased  to  supply  you  with  the  following  In- 
formation concerning  the  Houston  Legal 
Foundation  and  Its  effort  to  supply  quality 
legal  services  to  the  poor.  This  worlc  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  finest  effort  of  the  legal 
profession  In  accepting  Its  historic  challenge 
in  a  government  of  laws:  equal  justice  under 
law  to  all   men.  whether  rich  or  poor. 

Here,  the  Civil  Division  of  the  Houston 
Legal  Foundation  provides  legal  services  In 
a  wide  variety  of  civil  matters  to  persons 
who  are  unable  to  employ  a  private  attorney. 
These  legal  services  are  rendered  by  over 
twenty  full-time  staff  lawyers  working  in 
nine  neighborhood  ofHces  and  one  downtown 
central  office.  The  neighborhood  offices  are  lo- 
cated In  the  various  poverty  areas  In  Hous- 
ton and  Harris  County,  and  provide  Iden- 
tical service  to  that  supplied  In  the  central 
downtown  facility. 

The  Civil  Division  was  separately  funded 
on  May  20.  1966.  and  operates  as  a  delegate 
agency  of  the  Harris  County  Community 
Action  Association,  financed  In  part  by  the 
United  Fund  but  principally  by  funds  pro- 
vided under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
The  first  attorney  Joined  the  staff  In  July 
of  1966  and  applicants  for  legal  services 
were  first  accepted  August  12.  1966.  To  date, 
the  Clvtl  Division  of  the  Houston  Legal 
Foundation  has  had  over  6,000  applicants  for 
legal  services  and  of  these  approximately 
56^  (3.385)  have  been  accepted  for  represen- 
tation. Our  client  profiles  reflect  that  of 
those  accepted.  47  ^r  were  Negroes.  12 '"r^  were 
Latin-American  and  41  "^r  were  white.  Of  this 
number  of  accepted  applicants.  52%  were 
unemployed.  67 '"^  were  in  families  of  three 
or  more  and  the  average  dally  per  capita 
Income  in  these  families  was  about  one  dol- 
lar per  day. 

Applicants  present  problems  for  legal  serv- 
ices falling  Into  many  cate(?orles  ranging 
from  landlord-tenant  and  housing  on  the  one 
hand,  to  consumer-vendor  relations,  juvenile 
problems,  domestic  relations,  welfare  and 
public  assistance  on  the  other.  Consumer 
and  loan  shark  problems  represent  an  ex- 
panding area  of  responsibility  and  service 
for  the  Foundation. 

The  Houston  Legal  Foundation  Is  a  pri- 
vate non-proP.t  organization  originally 
formed  In  1948  and  administered  by  a  Board 
of  Trustees,  the  members  of  which  are  law- 


yers The  Board  counts  among  its  members 
the  leadership  of  the  legal  profession;  the 
President  of  the  State  Bar  of  Texas  (Mr. 
Thomas  M.  Phillips),  the  President  of  the 
Houston  Bar  Association  iMr.  Harry  W.  Pat- 
terson), a  Judge  from  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  (the 
Honorable  John  R  Brown),  a  Federal  Dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Texas  (the  Honorable  Ben  C.  Connally),  a 
member  of  the  Houston  Court  of  Civil  Ap- 
Ijeals  (the  Honorable  Spurgeon  E.  Bell),  a 
District  Court  Trial  Judge  (the  Honorable 
Edmund  B.  Duggan),  Deans  of  the  Houston 
and  Texas  Southern  law  schools  (Dean  John 
B.  Nelbel  and  Dean  Kenneth  S,  Tollett) ,  a 
member  of  the  Texas  Senate  (the  Honorable 
CriBs  Colei,  and  other  outstanding  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession  In  Harris  County. 
Far  from  being  merely  an  honorary  posi- 
tion, the  Board  meets  regularly,  makes  all 
policy  determinations  and  maintains  close 
contact  with  the  day-to-day  operations  of 
the  Houston  Legal  Foundation. 

There  Is  a  Ettstrlct  Board  for  Legal  Services 
comprised  of  non-employee  representatives 
of  the  neighborhoods  In  which  neighborhood 
offices  are  located  as  well  as  the  chief  law- 
yers from  the  neighborhood  offices.  These 
area  r  presentatlves  are  elected  annually  by 
the  people  In  the  neighborhood.  The  duties 
of  the  District  Board,  among  others,  are  to 
be  alert  to  all  suggestions  or  complaints,  to 
transmit  them  to  the  Trustees  and  to  sub- 
mit recommendations  with  regard  to  policy 
and  procedures.  In  order  to  assure  aware- 
ness of  and  responsiveness  to  the  needs  of 
the  community,  local  Neighborhood  Citi- 
zens Committees  meetings  are  held  on  the 
first  Monday  evening  of  each  month  in  the 
neighborhood  areas  In  order  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  neighborhood  lawyers  the 
types  of  grievances  which  require  redress 
through  legal  means.  Every  resident  citizen 
in  the  neighborhood  Is  Invited  and  en- 
couraged to  attend  and  participate  in  these 
meetings. 

There  Is  also  a  Program  Evaluator,  a  true 
representative  of  the  poor,  whose  responsi- 
bility is  much  more  significant  than  the  title 
would  Indicate,  Each  rejected  applicant,  for 
instance,  has  an  automatic  appeal  to  the 
Program  Evaluator,  whose  determination  Is 
strongly  persuasive  of  the  outcome. 

In  addition  to  providing  legal  services 
through  traditional  attorney-client  relation- 
ships, the  Houston  Legal  Foundation  Is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  and  Is 
presently  engaged  In  a  study  for  the  pos- 
sible development  of  a  public  legal  responsi- 
bility and  education  program  to  be  of  service 
to  all  in  the  community  and  designed  to  pro- 
mote Justice  and  respect  for  the  law  through 
knowledge  and  understanding. 

An  established  policy  of  the  Foundation  Is 
that  service  Is  not  to  be  given  to  an  appli- 
cant who  Is  able  by  reason  of  Income  or 
property  accumulation  to  pay  an  attorney. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  has  been 
the  establishment  and  application  of  an  In- 
come guideline  which  will  distinguish  the 
indigent  from  the  financially-able.  The  In- 
digency guidelines  originally  adopted  by  the 
Trustees  provided  as  follows: 

"Income  of  whatever  nature  and  from 
whatever  source  Is  considered  sufficient  to 
pay  for  the  necessities  of  life  for  a  single  per- 
son at  the  level  of  $1,800  per  year  and  for  a 
married  couple  living  together  at  83,000  per 
year  plus  $450  per  year  for  each  resident 
member  of  the  family  excluding  collateral 
relatives.  The  amount  of  Income  in  excess  of 
these  established  figures  will  be  compared 
with  the  estimated  fee  for  the  required  serv- 
ices :  If  the  excess  amounts  to  more  than  the 
estimated  fee.  no  service  will  be  furnished. 
All  Income  over  $4,000  per  year  will  be  con- 
sidered excess  under  this  standard  regardless 
of  family  size." 

Services  are  not  provided  in  fee  generating 
cases,  or  In  cases  which  would,  If  successfully 


prosecuted,  yield  a  sum  from  which  a  fee 
could  be  paid,  such  as  Workman's  Compen- 
sation suits,  plaintiff's  personal  Injury  cases 
or  other  contingent  fee  type  cases.  To  Insure 
that  the  Foundation  attorneys  give  undi- 
vided attention  to  the  indigent  clients,  all 
Civil  Division  lawyers  are  barred  from  any 
outside  private  legal  practice  or  Income,  and 
from  referring  cases  to  private  lawyers  (ex- 
cept through  the  established  Lawyer  Refer- 
ral Service  established  by  the  Houston  Bar 
Association! ;  In  order  to  prevent  the  use  of 
public  or  charitable  funds  to  Influence  the 
outcome  of  elections,  employees  are  not  per- 
mitted to  participate  In  political  activities  In 
connection  with  the  election  of  any  candi- 
date, party  or  proposition  nor  may  the  facili- 
ties or  personnel  of  the  Houston  Legal  Foun- 
dation be  used  for  or  against  any  such  can- 
didate or  proposition. 

The  program  of  the  ClvU  Division  of  the 
Houston  Legal  Foundation  Is  dedicated  to 
providing  legal  services  for  persons  otherwise 
unable  to  afford  them  and  thereby  to  protect 
the  rights  of  all  Individuals  whether  rich  or 
poor  to  Justice  and  to  equal  protection  of 
the  law. 

Thank  you  sincerely  for  your  interest  In 
this  program. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Sam  D.  Johnson. 

Associate  Justice. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  further  to  include 
in  the  Record  editorials  from  the  Hous- 
ton Chronicle  and  the  Houston  Post  and 
the  Santa  Barbara  News  and  the  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  editorials  follow: 
(From  the  Houston  Chronicle,  Aug  26,  1965) 
And  JnsncK  fob  All 

Both  the  State  Bar  of  Texas  and  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Assn.  spent  much  of  their  conven- 
tions this  year  debating  the  nation's  most 
pressing  constitutional  question:  Criminal 
law. 

With  the  legal  profession  showing  such 
concern  for  the  constitutional  safeguards  of 
accused  persons  it  Is  heartening  to  see  his- 
toric steps  being  taken  by  Harris  County's 
legal  profession.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Ford  Foundation  and  local  foundations. 

Ford  today  announced  a  $375,000  grant  to 
the  Houston  Legal  Foundation  to  create  the 
most  extensive  legal  defender  project  In  the 
nation. 

Using  panels  composed  of  all  Harris  County 
lawyers  between  26  and  45.  the  Legal  Founda- 
tion will  provide  attorneys  to  all  stages  of 
the  criminal  trial  process. 

Investigators,  so  sorely  lacking  in  the  past, 
will  be  hired. 

The  foundation,  together  with  the  Harris 
County  Grand  Jury  Assn..  will  start  a  release 
on  recognizance  program  to  avoid  the  in- 
justices of  the  ball  bond  system. 

The  plan  even  provides  attorneys  for  san- 
ity hearings  and  juvenile  cases,  two  areas 
which  court  decisions  have  not  reached. 

State  officials  Including  Gov.  John  Con- 
nally, House  Speaker  Ben  Barnes,  and  At- 
torney General  Waggoner  Carr  have  reviewed 
the  program  and  promised  suppwrt  If  state 
financing  becomes  necessary. 

If  the  program  succeeds,  Harris  County 
and  Texas  will  have  set  a  national  example. 

[From  the  Houston  Chronicle.  Oct.  11.  1965) 
Legal  Aid  Project  in  Capable  Hands 

The  Hotiston  Legal  Foundation  has  picked 
a  highly  capable  man  to  help  break  new  legal 
ground  In  Harris  County. 

District  Judge  Sam  D.  Johnson.  44,  of 
HlUsboro,    will    move    here    to    direct    the 
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Foundation's  newly  organized  legal  aid  and 
defender  project. 

His  description  of  the  Job  and  the  purpose 
of  the  Foundation  Is  Important: 

"Its  a  challenge.  It's  never  been  done 
before,  and  I  will  have  nobody  else's  mistakes 
to  profit  by. 

"I  can  think  of  many  examples  where  the 
poorer  defendant  has  gotten  the  worst  shake 
In  court.  Because  he  can't  afford  the  counsel 
some  other  people  can,  he  agrees  to,  say,  three 
yeivrs  on  a  plea  of  guilty. 

"What  happens  Is,  he's  stipulated  Into  the 
penitentiary. 

"You  can't  blame  him  If  he  views  the  law 
as  his  worst  enemy,  as  a  whip  held  over  him" 

Judge  Johnson  will  be  dealing  with  two 
critical  areas  of  law: 

1)  Seeing  that  indigent  criminal  defend- 
ants are  accorded  their  rights,  including  ac- 
cess to  an  attorney. 

2)  Setting  up  proposed  neighborhood  legal 
clinics — if  funds  are  provided  from  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity — to  help  untangle 
the  Jungle  of  civil  law  problems  the  poor 
f.ice. 

The  second  problem  may  be  more  difficult. 
The  organized  bar  is  caught  on  the  dilemma 
of  facing  possible  federal  action  to  provide 
group  legal  services  or  changing  present  legal 
ethics  which  limit  how  far  an  attorney  can 
go  in  promoting  litigation. 

Group  legal  service  now  seems  to  be  a 
necessary  social  and  economic  development. 
The  local  bar  properly  is  seeking  to  retain 
control  of  the  program  at  the  local  level. 

Judge  Johnson,  and  the  Houston  Legal 
Foundation,  deserve  the  cooperation  and 
support  of  all  Houstonlans  in  keeping  the 
present  legal  revolution  In  local  hands. 

Only  a  sincere  program  will  permit  them 
to  retain  that  control. 

[From  the  Houston  Post,  Oct.  4.  1965] 
All  Men  Equal  Before  the  Law 

All  men,  rich  and  poor,  under  our  system 
of  government  stand  equal  before  the  law. 

Unfortunately,  it  has  not  always  worked 
as  well  In  practice  as  in  principle.  Many 
times,  the  poor,  unable  to  provide  adequately 
for  their  defense,  or  even  make  bail,  have 
suffered  by  their  poverty. 

Within  the  next  60  days,  a  long  step  toward 
correcting  this  situation  will  be  taken  In 
Houston. 

It  win  come  through  the  opening  of  the 
Houston  Legal  Foundation,  which  will  fur- 
nish attorney  services  for  those  too  poor  to 
pay  for  them. 

"The  foundation's  director  will  be  Sam 
Johnson,  who  is  leaving  his  post  as  Judge  of 
the  66th  District  Court  In  Hlllsboro  to  as- 
sume this  new  duties.  He  expects  foundation 
activities  to  beg^ln  In  about  60  days. 

A  staff  will  be  selected  for  the  foundation, 
and  will  work  In  three  phases.  One  portion 
of  the  staff  will  try  to  help  Indigents  by 
attempting  to  win  release  on  recognizance, 
rather  than  being  forced  to  stay  In  jail  when 
bond  cannot  be  met.  Another  portion  of  the 
staff  will  provide  Investigatory  services.  A 
third  will  be  composed  of  five  lawyers. 

Johnson  explained  that  "the  function  of 
our  office  will  be  to  give  investigatory  serv- 
ices, and  to  give  technical  and  legal  assist- 
ance to  the  private  attorneys  (chosen  by  the 
foundation  for  specific  cases)  In  defense  of 
their  clients." 

The  program  Is  being  financed  with  a 
$375,000  Ford  Foundation  grant  and  match- 
ing local  funds. 

It  is  the  first  of  its  kind  In  the  country. 

Its  cause,  the  search  for  equal  Justice,  Is 
shared  by  all  citizens — both  in  and  out  of 
the  legal  profession. 


[Prom  the  Houston  Post.  Aug.  15,  1966] 

Bar  Honored  for  Aid  to  Poor 
The  Houston  Bar  Association  has  received 
national   recognition  for  Its  comprehensive 


program  to  provide  legal  representation  for 
Indigent  persons  In  all  types  of  proceedings. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion In  Montreal,  It  was  given  the  associa- 
tion's Award  of  Merit  for  Excellence  and  also 
the  Harrison  Tweed  award  of  the  National 
Legal  Aid  and  Defenders  Association,  which 
Is  a  section  of  the  ABA. 

Members  of  the  local  association  have 
every  reason  to  be  proud  of  these  awards, 
and  the  community  has  reason  to  be  proud 
of  having  a  progressive  bar  association  that 
has  blazed  the  way  by  making  Justice  avail- 
able to  all  regardless  of  financial  circum- 
stances 

The  Houston  association  was  the  first  to 
provide  legal  counsel  for  ail  Indigent  defend- 
ants by  means  of  a  co-ordinated  asslgned- 
counsel  system  Involving  all  local  members 
of  the  legal  profession. 

Since  February,  counsel  has  been  pro- 
vided for  all  Indigent  defendanu  from  the 
time  of  arrest  to  the  final  disposition  of 
their  cases.  A  representative  of  the  Houston 
Legal  Foundation  at  the  Jail  Identifies  those 
prisoners  who  do  not  have  the  money  to  hire 
an  attorney  and  arranges  for  their  release 
pending  trial  If  possible. 

Counsel  is  assigned  by  use  of  a  computer 
from  among  the  county's  3,600  attorneys,  one 
in  each  misdemeanor  case  and  two  in  each 
felony  case. 

The  foundation  provides  trained  Investiga- 
tors and  researchers  to  assist  In  briefing  the 
law.  Some  1.000  attorneys  have  received  as- 
signments since  February,  and  the  Indigent 
defendants  have  access  to  the  community's 
best  legal  talent. 

Help  also  Is  provided  the  poor  In  the 
area  of  civil  law  through  downtown  and 
neighborhood  offices.  The  program  was  begun 
with  money  from  the  Ford  Foundation  and 
local  foundations,  and  federal  anti-poverty 
funds  also  have  been  made  available. 

The  recognition  and  honors  given  the  local 
association  for  Its  efforts  are  most  gratifying 
because  they  are  well  deserved.  There  Is  even 
greater  satisfaction,  however.  In  the  fact  that 
Justice  no  longer  need  wear  a  price-tag  In 
Harris  County. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch, 

Oct.  17.  1967] 

The  Law  and  the  Poor 

Like  the  House-passed  amendments  to  re- 
duce Aid  to  Dependent  Children  costs,  the 
attempt  by  Senator  George  Murphy  to  deny 
poverty  funds  to  federally-supported  legal 
services  programs  whose  lawyers  bring  suits 
against  public  agencies  Is  regressive  and 
spiteful.  Fortunately  the  Senate  rejected  Mr. 
Murphy's  amendment  by  a  36-to-52  vote,  but 
James  C.  Millstone  of  the  Poat-Dispatch 
Washington  bureau  reports  that  the  proviso 
will  be  revived  In  the  House,  where  there  Is 
considerable  antagonism  toward  the  poverty 
war.  Its  chances,  therefore,  are  considered 
good. 

What  the  CalUomla  Republican  and  others 
of  like  mind  object  to  Is  the  paradox  of 
biting  the  hand  that  feeds.  To  them  It  Is 
Incongruous.  If  not  downright  disloyal,  that 
a  lawyer  whose  salary  Is  paid  with  tax  money 
should  sue  a  public  agency  operated  with  tax 
money.  And  what  really  sets  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  to  curdling  Is  that  federally- 
paid  lawyers  for  the  poor  have  scored  some 
stunning  victories. 

In  Senator  Murphy's  state  for  example, 
legal  services  lawyers  prevented  Gov.  Reagan 
from  Implementing  cuts  In  the  state's  health 
care  program  for  the  poor;  forced  the  Labor 
Department  to  Insist  on  near-decent  wages 
for  braceros  imported  by  California  tomato 
growers,  and  compelled  a  county  welfare  de- 
partment to  provide  assistance  to  applicants 
it  had  denied  help.  There  have  been  similar 
successes  In  other  states,  most  notably  a  Con- 
necticut case  In  which  the  residence  require- 
ment for  welfare  eligibility  was  Invalidated. 

In  their  Indignation  at  these  reforms,  ad- 


vocates of  the  restrictive  amendment  to  the 
legal  services  program  are  expressing  a  tra- 
ditional conviction  that  help  for  the  poor  is 
a  gratuity  bestowed  out  of  nobless  oblige. 
Accordingly,  to  raise  questions  Is  to  be  un- 
grateful, like  a  child  who  complains  about 
his  Christmas  toys.  It  is  because  of  this  at- 
titude, the  notion  that  the  poor  are  unde- 
serving unless  they  are  docile,  that  we  treat 
symptoms    of    poverty     Instead    of    causes. 

Because  we  confuse  symptoms  with  causes 
the  George  Murphys  of  Congress  can  de- 
nounce tax-supported  lawsuits  against  public 
agencies  without  ever  asking  themselves 
whether  the  laws  and  regulations  the  pov- 
erty lawyers  successfully  challenged  might 
have   been   unjust. 

If.  under  the  equal  protection  of  the  law 
principle,  public  defenders  for  Indigents  In 
criminal  cases  are  recognized  as  essential, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  was  only 
guilty  of  consistency  In  extending  the  prin- 
ciple to  Indigent  petitioners  in  civil  causes. 
Yet  the  proposed  ban  on  suits  against  public 
agencies  would  repudiate  that  extension  and 
would  assert  that  the  principle  of  equal  Jus- 
tice applies  only  to  those  who  can  afford  to 
make  use  of  It. 

Perhaps  the  saddest  feature  of  the  amend- 
ment Is  that  It  belles  the  contention  that  the 
best  avenue  to  a  better  life  is  through  so- 
ciety's mainstream,  that  Is.  through  the  es- 
tablished Judicial,  social,  economic  and 
political  mechanisms,  and  not  through  vio- 
lence and  force.  If  a  man  Is  denied  recourse 
to  the  law  because  he  cannot  hire  a  lawyer 
when  he  thinks  some  agency  of  government 
has  treated  him  unfairly,  why  should  he  re- 
spect the  law? 

[From  the  Santa  Barbara  News-Press. 
Oct.  3,  1967] 

Equalitt    of    Justice    for    the    Poor 

Governor  Reagan's  attack  upon  the  Cali- 
fornia Rural  Legal  Assistance  association,  a 
non-profit  group  that  receives  federal  funds 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(antl-pwverty  agency) ,  Is  stirring  up  an  Issue 
that  has  more  than  regional  or  partisan  im- 
plications. 

The  legal  assistance  group  (CRLA)  was 
formed  and  funded  by  OEO  primarily  to  pro- 
vide counsel  for  poor  i>eople  with  less  than 
$200  a  month  Income  so  they  could  have 
their  rights  protected  In  wage  claims  or  other 
clvU  cases.  It  has  worked  closely  with  farm 
labor,  union  officials  and  lawyers  In  many 
cases,  but  techlnlcally  represents  only  Indi- 
viduals who  are  unable  to  hire  their  own 
lawyers. 

Its  legal  staff  aroused  the  Ire  of  the  Gov- 
ernor In  three  specific  actions,  and  he  has 
Indicated  he  will  "veto"  the  allocation  of 
any  further  funds  to  the  association — 
though  his  power  to  do  so  Is  In  question. 
The  fight,  however,  has  been  taken  to  Wash- 
ington, and  the  legal  aid  program  In  other 
states  may  be  affected  by  the  outcome  in 
California. 

One  controversial  case  was  the  suit  for  the 
Injunction  which  resulted  in  a  Superior 
Court  order  to  halt  the  governor's  cut-back 
of  the  Medl-Cal  program.  This  Issue  Is  now 
In  the  State  Supreme  Court,  which  win  hear 
the  case  next  month;  meanwhile  the  cut- 
back Is  officially  forbidden,  but  actually  Is 
largely  In  effect  because  counties,  hospitals 
and  doctors  are  hesitant  to  provide  services 
for  which  they  may  not  be  paid  If  the  high 
court  upholds  the  Governor's  economizing 
edict. 

A  second  case  was  the  suit  to  enjoin  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  from  permitting 
the  Importation  of  8,100  Mexican  nationals 
to  harvest  California  tomatoes.  This  case  was 
settled  out  of  court,  with  the  Importation 
allowed,  but  with  the  Department  of  Labor 
Issuing  a  written  order  requiring  more  ade- 
quate enforcement  of  minimum  standards  of 
wages  and  working  conditions — a  restUt  that 
the  CRLA  views  as  a  moral  victory,  and  an 
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Indication  that  its  complaint  "had  consider- 
able merit." 

The  third  case  was  one  that  the  Governor 
described  as  "harassment  of  a  county  wel- 
fare director"  to  the  point  that  the  super- 
visors had  to  hire  a  special  counsel  at  $35  an 
hour  to  protect  the  ofBclal.  The  board  of  su- 
pervisors, of  Sutter  County,  asked  OEO  head- 
quarters In  Washington  to  stop  all  funds  to 
the  legal  assistance  group. 

The  CRLA  was  asked  to  help  four  farm 
workers  who  charged  they  had  been  called 
Ineligible  and  refused  aid  by  the  County 
Welfare  Department.  The  workers  have  won 
in  all  ten  cases  that  have  come  to  decision 
in  this  situation;  the  state  welfare  director 
has  reprimanded  the  county  officials  for  "re- 
fusing to  allow  the  poor  to  apply  for  wel- 
fare" and  for  not  following  practices  "In  ac- 
cordance with  the  law." 

It  appears  clear  that  the  legal  assistance 
agency  in  these  instances  was  challenging 
the  right  of  administrative  officers— on  fed- 
eral, state  and  county  levels — to  make  deci- 
sions that  seemed  unjust  to  Its  impoverished 
clients;  and  was  using  the  courts  to  test 
whether  such  decisions  were  legal  and  Just. 

No  one  would  question  the  right  of  a  cor- 
poration to  bring  suit  against  any  govern- 
ment agency  if  it  appeared  that  it  had  been 
treated  unjustly  or  contrary  to  law — and  the 
fact  that  the  corporation  may  have  received 
some  aid  in  government  contracts,  subsidies 
or  tax  adjustments  would  not  reduce  its 
rights  to  sue  for  Justice. 

So  Gov.  Reagan's  complaint  of  lawyers 
"paid  by  the  taxpayers"  bringing  suit  against 
government  agencies  also  "supported  by  the 
taxpayers"  has  no  relevance  to  the  situation. 

The  actions  of  the  CRLA  are  strongly  sup- 
ported by  its  special  advisory  comm.ttee. 
which  includes  the  past  and  present  presi- 
dents, and  the  president-elect,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association. 

The  principle  of  equal  Justice  for  rich  and 
I>oor  Is  one  that  must  be  defended,  and 
brought  Into  practice  as  far  as  possible  in  an 
Imperfect  world. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  SpeaKer,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  Mr.  James  G.  O'Hara, 
may  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ad- 
ditional matter  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  spoken 
eloquently  on  the  importance  of  the  legal 
services  program  nationally  and  has  cited 
the  Houston  program  as  one  example  of 
how  much  legal  assistance  has  meant  to 
the  poor.  I  am  happy  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  add  a  word  of  agreement  to 
what  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  just 
said. 

On  October  16.  the  Washington  Post 
carried  an  editorial  opposing  legislation 
which  would  prohibit  government-paid 
lawyers  from  representing  the  poor  in 
law  suits  against  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies.  I  inserted  that  editorial 
Into  the  Congressional  Record  on  Oc- 
tober 24.  Since  that  time,  a  column  by 
Dana  BuUen  has  appeared  in  the  Octo- 
ber 27  edition  of  the  Washington  Star  on 
the  same  subject.  I  think  this  column  is 
also  well  worth  the  time  it  takes  to  read, 
and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

Both  of  these  articles  have  the  same 
message — accessibility  to  legal  advice 
should  not  depend  on  the  size  of  a  man's 
bank  account. 


Mr.  Speaker,  few  can  deny  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  government  at  all 
levels  of  life — to  the  businessman,  to  the 
private  citizen.  Certainly  no  businessman 
would  enter  a  ratemaking  hearing  at  the 
FPC  or  a  license-granting  proceeding  at 
the  ICC  without  the  assistance  of  a  com- 
petent attorney.  If  "equal  justice  under 
the  law"  is  to  be  the  guiding  principle 
of  our  legal  system,  then  I  cannot  see 
how  the  poor  can  be  denied  legal  counsel 
in  cases  where  they  have  dealing  with 
the  government.  It  is  no  answer,  Mr. 
Speaker  to  say  that  the  poor  can  hire 
their  own  counsel  if  they  desire.  They 
have  no  money.  If  the  government  does 
not  provide  them  with  a  lawyer,  they  will 
necessarily  have  to  do  without. 

T  know  that  governmental  agencies  ad- 
ministering programs  to  benefit  the  poor 
have  evei-y  intention  of  being  fair.  But, 
Mr  Speaker,  good  intentions  alone  are 
often  not  enough.  There  needs  to  be  an 
external  check  on  operations  to  in.sure 
fairness.  I  can  think  of  no  better  external 
check  than  a  legal  advocate. 

Of  course,  it  costs  more  to  give  the 
poor  legal  protection  against  arbitrary- 
governmental  action.  But  it  does  not  cost 
that  much  more.  Accordiiig  to  Dana  Bul- 
len's  column,  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
cases  brought  by  lawyers  in  the  OEO- 
financed  legal  services  program  have 
been  against  governmental  agencies. 
Whatever  the  added  cost  has  been,  this 
country  can  well  afford  It  in  the  inter- 
ests of  justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  will  soon  be 
considering  the  poverty  program  again. 
When  it  does.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
joiii  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas  in 
defeating  any  efforts  to  deny  the  poor 
the  full  range  of  legal  protection.  It  is 
not  a  cliche,  nor  is  it  an  overstatement, 
to  point  out  that  If  the  poor  cannot  ob- 
tain a  fair  hearing  In  the  halls  of  justice, 
they  will  surely  carry  their  cases  to  the 
streets. 

The  column  follows: 

Low  Blow  at  Lawyers  fob  Poor? 
(By  Dana  Bullen) 

One  attack  on  this  year's  poverty  bill  is 
a  claim  that  there  Is  something  wrong  about 
providing  government-paid  lawyers  to  repre- 
sent poor  people  In  lawsuits  against  federal. 
state  and  local  agencies. 

It  is  upsetting  to  Important  local  interests, 
it  appears,  and  the  unhapplness  seems  to  be 
reaching   all   the  way   to  Capitol   HIU. 

In  California,  for  example,  poverty  lawyers 
recently  made  successful  attacks  upon  short- 
cuts in  tomato  growers'  importation  of 
cheaper  Mexican  bracero  labor  and  upon 
claimed  unfairness  in  welfare  programs  In 
Sutter  County. 

Before  long.  Sen.  George  Murphy.  R-Callf., 
was  citing  the  case«  on  the  Senate  floor, 
maintaining  that  poverty  lawyers  "have 
begrun  to  challenge  our  laws  all  too  often." 

Thirty-five  other  senators  joined  Murphy 
several  weeks  ago  In  support  of  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  poverty  bill  that  would 
have  stripped  the  OEO  Legal  Services  Pro- 
gram of  authority  to  go  to  court  to  challenge 
any  government  agency's  way  of  handling 
things.  Although  Murphy's  proposal  f.illed  In 
the  Senate,  it  Is  likely  to  be  Introduced  again 
when  the  controversy-ridden  poverty  bill 
reaches  the  House  floor. 

The  strength  of  the  support  given  the  un- 
successful Senate  amendment,  however,  has 
made  it  clear  that  much  more  light  is  need- 
ed on  Just  what  it  Is  that  the  poverty  law- 
vcrs  are  about. 


On  the  other  hand,  they  are  using  the  law 
to  curb  unfair  business  practices  that  milk 
the  poor  of  what  funds  they  do  have.  The 
targets  here  are  the  unscrupulous  merchants, 
lenders  and  landlords  who  Jack  up  prices  or 
interest  charges  unfairly. 

Such  cases,  along  with  domestic  relations 
and  other  private  legal  matters,  in  fact,  ac- 
counted for  over  90  percent  of  the  OEO  law- 
yers' business  last  year.  In  all.  a  total  of  320,- 
000  cases  were  handled  by  government  law- 
yers for  poor  people. 

No  less  important,  however,  are  so-called 
"test"  cases  brought  by  OEO  lawyers  against 
government  agencies. 

In  Hartford,  for  example,  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Program  has  won  a  pace-setting  ruling 
by  a  special  three-judge  federal  court  that 
Connecticut's  one-year  residency  require- 
ment for  welfare  payments  is  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Some  40  states  have  similar  laws.  If  the 
lower  federal  court  ruling  survives  an  ex- 
pected state  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
the  shape  of  welfare  laws  across  the  country 
could  l>e  changed. 

Over  25  years  ago,  the  late  Justice  Robert 
H.  Jackson  said  restricting  poverty-bound 
people  to  the  very  places  where  they  have 
been  unsuccessful  was  exactly  the  wrong  way 
to  carry  out  this  country's  promise — yet  this 
Is  Just  what  welfare  residency  requirements 
mean  to  a  poor  person  who,  in  effect.  Is  being 
paid  to  stay  poor  where  he  is. 

In  other  cases,  OEO  lawyers  are  challeng- 
ing public  housing  practices,  school  proce- 
dures— such  as  expelling  a  girl  shortly  before 
graduation  for  pregnancy — that  no  one  else 
is  contesting  and  a  host  of  similar  things 
that.  If  unattended,  provide  fuel  for  urban 
and  rural  unrest. 

An  estimated  seven  million  people  depend 
on  public  assistance  checks  to  protect  them 
from  hunger,  eviction  and  other  deprivations. 
In  flJlng  lawsuits  against  public  bodies,  pov- 
erty lawyers  are  only  asking  courts  to  decide 
whether  such  programs  are  being  operated 
properly. 

Just  this  term  the  Supreme  Court  agreed 
to  hear  a  small  mountain  of  cases  involving 
a  controversy  between  gas  companies  and 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  without  a 
ripple  cf  concern  that  the  firms  were  suing 
the  government. 

Poverty  lawyers,  such  as  OEO  Legal  Serv- 
ices Director  Earl  Johnson  Jr.,  argue  that 
poor  people  rate  representation  too  in  their 
dealings  with  government  agencies. 

"It  would  make  a  mockery  of  attempts  to 
provide  equal  Justice  "  says  Johnson,  if  pov- 
erty lawyers  are  limited  to  legal  action  only 
against  private  parties 

"As  a  practical  matter,"  says  Johnson, 
"since  most  poor  people  have  access  to  the 
courts  only  through  legal  services  lawyers,  a 
ban  on  their  representation  In  certain  classes 
of  cases  Is  equivalent  to  denying  the  poor  a 
legal  remedy  in  these  disputes. 

"That  is  no  better  than  seeking  to  disen- 
franchise your  opponents  in  an  election  be- 
cause they  beat  you  at  the  jxiUs.  And  it  is  no 
less  a  threat  to  American  democracy  and  the 
preservation  of  law  and  order." 

Against  this,  an  argument  that  govern- 
ment lawyers  representing  poor  people  "have 
begun  to  challenge  our  laws  all  too  often" 
seems  to  need  some  shoring  up  if  It  Is  to  be 
seriously  advanced. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  O'Neill]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  foundations  of  our 
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democratic  system  is  that  any  man,  ac- 
cused of  any  violation  of  the  law.  is  en- 
titled to  a  fair  trial;  it  Is  his  right.  Our 
judicial  system  is  a  source  of  pride  to 
all  Americans  and  Is  one  of  our  Nation's 
greatest  strengths. 

In  the  last  4  years  we  have  come  to 
realize  that  a  fair  trial  means  more  than 
nondiscriminatory  laws  and  an  estab- 
lished legal  process.  We  realize  that  an 
accused  person  who  does  not  have  coun- 
sel is  at  an  extreme  disadvantage — even 
within  a  fair  system  of  laws.  Because 
specialized  knowledge,  training,  and  po- 
sition are  necessary  in  verj'  stage  of 
legal  procedure  only  a  lawyer  can  best 
represent  the  interests  of  any  defendant. 

The  Supreme  Court,  In  several  land- 
mark decisions — Gideon  against  Wain- 
right,  Miranda  against  Arizona,  and 
Escobedo  against  Illinois — defined  the 
obligation  of  our  legal  system  to  provide 
counsel  for  indigent  persons. 

Two  years  before  the  1963  Gideon  de- 
cision, the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts had  already  established  the  Massa- 
chusetts Defenders  Committee,  designed 
to  provide  coimsel  to  those  defendants  in 
criminal  cases  who  were  imable  to  af- 
ford representation. 

Following  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions, it  became  clear  that  without  Fed- 
eral funds,  the  Commonwealth  could 
not  provide  counsel  for  those  cases  cov- 
ered by  the  Court's  decision.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  made  funds  available  to  the 
committee  for  legal  aid  programs. 

With  the  aid  of  these  fimds,  and  be- 
cause hundreds  of  Massachusetts  lawyers 
and  businessmen  have  volunteered  their 
time,  the  legal  aid  program  has  been  able 
to  help  thousands  of  people  who  other- 
wise would  have  been  without  counsel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  discussing  the  ap- 
propriations for  OEO,  and  we  all  know 
there  will  be  cuts  made.  But  I  state  that 
this  program  is  too  important  to  our 
very  system  of  justice  to  be  cut  back  or 
eliminated.  The  w'ork  done  in  legal  aid 
is  vital  to  our  legal  system. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  would 
like  to  insert  three  brief  statements.  They 
describe  three  similar  legal  aid  programs 
functioning  in  Massachusetts  with  the 
aid  of  OEO  funds.  I  think  they  provide 
ample  evidence  that  this  program  is  too 
important  to  fall  by  the  wayside : 
Summary  of  the  Boston  Legal  Assistance 

Project 
(By  Robert  L.  Spangenberg,  project  director) 

The  Boston  Legal  Aid  Society,  a  non-profit 
voluntary  agency,  which  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  sixty-seven  years,  provides  legal  aid 
services  to  the  inhabitants  of  sixty-four  cities 
and  towns  In  the  metropolitan  Boston  area, 
an  area  containing  approximately  two  and 
one  half  million  people. 

The  annual  budget  of  the  Boston  Legal  Aid 
Society  is  approximately  $140,000.  of  which 
about  40  percent  comes  from  the  local  Red 
Feather  Agency.  This  budget  provides  for  a 
staff  of  eleven  attorneys,  and  services  approx- 
imately 7.000  cases  per  year  from  the  metro- 
polit:in  area. 

Since  March,  1965.  the  Society  has  been 
operating  four  neighborhood  law  offices  in 
the  City  of  Boston.  These  offices  were  de- 
signed as  a  demonstration  project  made  pos- 
sible by  the  Ford  Foundation  in  a  grant  to 
Action  for  Boston  Community  Development, 
the  local  Community  Action  Agency.  The 
staff  of  these  offices  consist  of  six  attorneys 


and  one  investigator.  This  staff  serviced  1.500 
clients  in  1965,  and  Is  now  servicing  clients 
at  an  annual  rate  of  approximately  4,200 
perso.:s  per  year,  without  any  appreciable 
drop  in  the  case  load  of  the  central  office  of 
the  Society. 

.'is  a  result  of  this  demonstration,  which 
was  a  forerunner  of  the  national  Legal  Serv- 
ice Program  sponsored  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  there  is  now  an  OEO  legal  services  pro- 
gram m  the  City  of  Boston  In  this  program, 
the  legal  aid  society  and  the  community  ac- 
tion agency  have  combined  to  create  a  pro- 
gram of  total  legal  services  to  the  poor  which 
is  integrated  into  the  poverty  program.  That 
program  has  only  recently  been  funded  by 
OEO.  and  its  administrators  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  implementation. 

The  demands  for  this  service  are  coming 
from  the  Area  Planning  Action  Councils 
throughout  the  eleven  districts  of  the  City  of 
Boston.  The  Area  Planning  Action  Councils 
are  local  community  action  groups  which  co- 
ordinate the  various  anti-poverty  programs 
in  their  respective  neighborhoods.  These 
local  Councils  have  recognized  the  value  of 
the  legal  advocate  In  their  attempts  to  over- 
come the  causes  and  effects  of  poverty.  They 
have  helped  to  plan  the  program,  and  they 
are  working  closely  with  the  sponsors  of  the 
program  In  its  Implementation.  They  regard 
legal  services  as  a  high  priority  program  in 
the  anti-poverty  war. 

The  program  is  helping  to  oi>en  lines  of 
communication  between  the  poor  and  the 
community  resources,  lines  of  communica- 
tion which  have  long  been  Ignored.  Only 
through  such  communication  can  any  attack 
on  poverty  hope  for  success. 

The  evidence  which  has  been  developed,  to 
date.  In  Boston  Indicates  that  the  most  Im- 
portant contributing  factor  in  the  type  of 
legal  service  program  which  has  been  devised 
for  that  city  is  that  the  service  has  been  made 
accessible  to  those  In  need  of  legal  counsel- 
ing and  representation. 

Any  substantial  cutback  in  the  allocation 
of  funds  for  the  Boston  Legal  Assistance 
Project  will  make  It  impossible  to  fulfill  the 
commitments  of  these  community  agencies  to 
provide  this  service  to  the  poor  of  the  City  of 
Boston. 

Summary  or  Northern  Worcester  Countt 
Legal  Aid  Societt  Program 

(By  P.  Vaughn  Gearan,  chief  counsel) 

Tlie  Northern  Worcester  County  Legal  Aid 
Society.  Inc.  is  a  private,  charitable  cor- 
poration organized  primarily  to  implement 
a  legal  services  project  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  established 
with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  North- 
ern Worcester  County  Bar  Association. 

This  first  multi-community  legal  services 
project  of  the  War  on  Poverty  In  Massa- 
chusetts opened  the  doors  of  a  full  time  law 
office  at  Pltchburg  on  July  18.  1966,  with 
Chief  Counsel  and  one  legal  secretary  to  serv- 
ice the  twin  city  industrial  complex  of  Fitch- 
burg  and  Leominster,  with  a  population  of 
over  73.000  until  January.  1967.  At  that  time 
one  Associate  Counsel  and  one  additional 
secretary  were  added  to  the  staff  and  the 
area  to  be  served  was  expanded  to  Include 
Gardner  and  Athol  and  other  rural  towns  of 
northern  Worcester  County.  Chief  Counsel 
and  his  associate,  two  secretaries,  one  Com- 
monwealth Service  Corps  volunteer,  and  one 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  enroUee  cur- 
rently offer  services  to  an  area  of  over  nine 
hundred  square  miles  with  a  population  of 
approximately  one  hundred  thirty-eight 
thousand.  Approximately  fifteen  hundred 
legal  problems  have  been  presented  for  serv- 
ice within  the  first   year  and  one  half 

The  Northern  Worcester  County  Bar  As- 
sociation, with  one-third  official  representa- 
tion on  the  Board  of  Directors.  Is  providing 
increasing  support  to  the  legal  services  pro- 
ject. In  the  original  proposal,  local  attorneys 


volunteered  two  hundred  hours  of  free  direct 
legal  services.  In  the  proposal  for  refunding 
the  Bar  Association  volunteered  a  total  of 
six  hundred  hours,  three  htindred  of  which 
were  expected  to  be  used  in  the  cooperative 
development  of  a  community  education  pro- 
gram in  those  legal  matters  which  affect  the 
dally  lives  of  those  who  would  be  eligible  for 
legal  aid. 

The  project  has  explored  new  avenues  for 
the  careful  and  comprehensive  treatment 
of  its  recipients,  and  to  this  end  has  included 
a  social  services  project  In  Its  application  for 
refunding  whereby  local  social  service  agen- 
cies will  provide  priority  Intake  appointments 
and  prompt  written  diagnostic  assessments 
and  recommendations  for  legal  aid  recipients. 
For  their  part  the  social  agencies  have  agreed 
to  match  with  donated  hours  of  service  the 
number  of  hours  purchased  by  the  project 

Businessmen  have  been  among  the  first 
to  seek  direct  Information  about  the  con- 
cepts and  conduct  of  the  legal  services  pro- 
ject, have  responded  favorably  to  what  they 
have  learned,  and  have  supported  and  par- 
ticipated In  the  program. 

The  Northern  Worcester  County  Legal  Aid 
Society  has  gained  front  page  news  coverage 
from  the  beginning,  has  merited  editorial 
support,  has  been  favored  with  in  depth 
feature  coverage,  and  has  received  singular 
recognition   on   state-wide   television. 

The  Northern  Worcester  County  Legal  Aid 
Soc'ety  is  a  delegate  agency  of  the  Monta- 
chusett  Opportunity  Council.  There  has 
been  close  cooperation  and  mutual  respect 
between  the  legal  services  project  and  a 
community  action  agency  which  has  held 
firm  to  a  policy  of  autonomy  for  the  legal 
aid  society  within  the  scope  of  its  contract. 
The  Montachusett  Opportunity  Council  has 
also  affirmed  that  institutional  reform  is 
properly  within  the  scope  of  that  contract. 

The  annual  report  of  Chief  Counsel  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  Includes  a  list  of  forty 
suggested  goals  for  consideration  in  the  com- 
ing months,  including  recommendations  for 
institutional  reform  in  the  areas  of  welfare 
and  family  law. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  Northern 
Worcester  County  Legal  Aid  Society  that 
this  legal  services  project  was  and  is  tnily 
needed,  has  gained  and  maintained  Increas- 
ingly widespread  support  In  the  community, 
and  within  the  limitations  of  Its  budget, 
must  press  for  Institutional  reforms,  aU  to 
the  end  that  every  citizen  shall  fully  realize 
the  meaning  of  equal  Jiistlce  under  law. 

Summary  of  Voluntabt  Defenders.  Inc., 

Program 

(By  William  P.  Homans,  Jr.) 

Prior  to  June  30,  1966,  Massachusetts  had 
recognized  the  need  for  representation  of 
those  defendants  In  criminal  cases  unable  to 
afford  coimsel  by  establishing  the  Massachu- 
setts Defenders  Committee  in  1961.  In  1963. 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Gideon 
v.  Wainxcright  held  that  the  Constitution  re- 
quired each  state  to  provide  representation 
of  those  charged  with  "serious  offenses"  when 
such  persons  were  unable  to  obtain  counsel 
because  of  lack  of  funds. 

Nevertheless,  on  June  30,  1966.  Massachu- 
setts, with  available  legislative  appropria- 
tions, was  not  able  to  give  the  complete  rep- 
resentation required  by  the  Gideon  case 

In  the  sixteen  months  since  OEO  funds 
were  made  available  to  the  Voluntary  De- 
fenders Committee,  Massachusetts  Defenders 
Committee  to  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
funds  so  made  available  was  paid,  has  tripled 
Its  case  load.  At  present,  Massachusetts  De- 
fenders Committee,  operating  through  seven 
regional  offices.  Is  taking  new  cases  at  the  rate 
of  1200  defendants  per  month,  the  large 
majority  being  upon  appointment  by  the 
courts  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  addition, 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  In  1967.  stimu- 
lated by  the  OEO  grant,  almost  doubled  the 
appropriations  for  Massachusetts  Defenders 
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Committee  and  bids  fair  to  bring  the  level  of 
•uppofi  up  to  the  point  presenUy  supported 
Jointly  by  Massachusett*  and  the  OEO.  When 
that  happens,  no  later  than  June  30,  1968 
there  will  be  no  further  need  for  OEO  fundi 
In  thl*  area  so  far  aa  criminal  cases  are 
concerned. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice  has 
recommended  that  public  defender  organiza- 
tions should  work  closely  with  those  whom 
they  represent  and  their  families  In  order, 
where  possible,  to  get  at  the  causes  of  con- 
frontations between  Individuals  and  the  law 
for  purposes  of  preventing  them  in  the  future. 
Therefore,   particularly   with   first   offenders 
and  Juveniles,  Voluntary  Defenders  Commit- 
tee has  used  social  workers  and  other  such 
resources  to  provide  constructive  plans  for 
clienu   in   an   effort   to   keep   these   persons 
from    coming    back    before    the    courts    re- 
peatedly. This  is  crime  prevention  at  Its  best 
since  the  pattern  of  the  Individual  who  Is  In- 
vi)l-,ed  with  the  law  initially  In  connection 
with  a  minor  offense  and  who  thereafter  pro- 
ceeds down  the  law-breaking  path  progress- 
ing to  more  and  more  serious  offenses  and 
more   and    more    antl-social    conduct    Is    all 
too  familiar.  In  doing  thu.  Voluntary  De- 
fenders  Committee   and    the   Massachusetts 
Defenders    Committee    lawyers    have    at    all 
times  maintained  a  professional  relationship 
with    the  courts   through   the   lawyers  con- 
cerned who  In  turn  are  assisted  but  not  con- 
trolled by  the  social  workers  on  the  Volun- 
tary  Defenders   Committee   staff.    Thus   far, 
the  resulU  from  this  activity  have  been  good 
and  the  courts  which  have  been  exposed  to 
It  have  been  uniform  in  their  enthusiasm  for 
these  procedures  which  remove  a  large  part 
of  the  burden  from  over-burdened  probation 
offlcera. 

The  activities  of  Voluntary  Defenders  Com- 
mittee and  Massachusetts  Defenders  Com- 
mltee  assisted  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity funds  have  had  occasional  spec- 
t.tcular  resulU  in  terms  of  success  In  coiort. 
For  example,  a  Massachusetts  Defenders 
Committee  case  handled  by  the  legal  staff  of 
Voluntary  Defenders  ComnUttee,  Common- 
nealth  v,  McHoul.  changed  the  one  hundred 
thirtv-slx-year-old  Massachusetts  rule  on 
criminal  responsibility  where  insanity  Is  as- 
serted as  a  defense  to  modern  and  scientifi- 
cally valid  American  Law  Institute  rule 
Ano'ther  example  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished with  the  kind  of  assistance  that  has 
been  provided  by  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity Is  Manden  v.  Commonicealth  in 
which  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  decided,  following  the  lead  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  In  Gault  v. 
Amona,  that  Juveniles  were  entitled  not  only 
to  have  counsel  but  to  be  advised  of  their 
right  to  counsel  and  advised  that  counsel 
would  be  provided  for  them  If  they  had  no 
funds  to  pay  for  counsel  and  consequently 
reversed  a  Juvenile  commitment  because  of 
the  failure  of  Massachusetts  procedures  ap- 
plied to  a  particular  Juvenile  to  conform  with 
this  Constitutional  requirement.  The  Mars- 
den  case  was  a  case  brought  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Defenders  Committee  prior  to  the 
decision  In  the  Gault  case  and  was  decided 
less  than  two  weeks  thereafter.  Thus,  Massa- 
chusetts Defenders  Committee  and  Volun- 
tary Defenders  Committee  lawyers  have 
been  aggressive  and  Imaginative  In  repre- 
senung  their  clients  with  the  assistance  giv- 
en by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

To  summarize,  equally  before  the  law, 
a  hope  In  Massachusetts  criminal  procedure 
prior  to  June  30.  1966,  has  become  a  reality 
with  the  assistance  given  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  legal  services  pro- 
gram. Furthermore,  the  assistance  given  has 
not  meant  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  has 
been  telling  Massachusetts  how  It  should 
handle  criminal  cases.  On  the  contrary,  the 
program  has  been  administered  locally,  uti- 
lizing state   procedures  and  state  resources 


with  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  state  courts 
and  officials.  The  nightmare  of  the  Federal 
"big  brother  '  which  so  many  fear  has  been 
notable  by  Its  absence  here 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr  Speaker,  also  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  I  a&k  unanimous 
consent  that  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend  his  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  colleague  from  Texas 
In  support  of  this  worthwhile  and  im- 
portant service  to  the  poor. 

The  legal  services  program  in  Dade 
County  was  authorized  in  March  1966  as 
one  of  the  first  in  the  Nation  and  is  cur- 
rently operating  on  a  $394,774  grant 
from  the  OCQce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Funds  for  the  program  since  its  initiation 
have  totaled  $654,502. 

This  program  has  helped  thousands  of 
poor  to  receive  the  benefit  of  legal  advice 
and  counsel  who  otherwise  might  not 
have  received  this  American  right. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Legal 
Services  Program,  Inc..  which,  In  cooper- 
ation with  Dade  County  Bar  Association 
and  the  Community  Action  Agency  In 
Miami,  operates  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram, has  reported  that  during  the  last 
12  months  they  have  serviced  more  than 
5.100  cases.  These  cases  include  a  variety 
of  legal  problems,  including  assistance  in 
fighting  high-interest  loan  sharks,  in 
halting  unjust  eviction  cases,  in  settle- 
ment of  domestic  matters,  and  in  the  rep- 
resentation of  juveniles  and  others 
charged  with  criminal  actions,  but  with 
no  means  of  hiring  or  of  obtaining  com- 
petent legal  assistance. 

The  program  Is  decentralized  in  order 
to  bring  the  services  to  the  poor  and  op- 
erates out  of  eight  neighborhood  multi- 
service centers  in  addition  to  the  main 
ofHce.  The  staff  Includes  15  lawyers,  13 
law  clerks,  three  Investigators,  and  seven 
secretaries  and  clerks. 

Mr.  Tobias  Simon,  a  distinguished 
Miami  lawyer,  serves  as  president  of  the 
Economic  Opportimity  Legal  Services 
Program,  Inc.,  board  of  directors.  Other 
members  Include  John  Smith,  Esq..  vice 
president;  Rev.  Thedford  Johnson,  vice 
president:  Antonio  Martinez,  secretary; 
Maurice  Rosen.  Esq..  assistant  secretary; 
Joseph  Reisman,  Esq  ,  treasurer. 

The  program  has  worked  closely  with 
the  Dade  Co'onty  Bar  Association  and 
particularly  In  the  presenUtion  of  legal 
education  clinics  at  the  multiservice 
centers  and  at  schools  and  churches  In 
target  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Constitution  provides 
equal  justice  for  all  our  citizens,  includ- 
ing the  poor.  Yet  when  a  poor  family 
needs  legal  advice,  often  he  cannot  get 
it  because  he  cannot  pay  for  It.  I  am 
pleased  that  in  Miami,  in  Dade  County, 
and  in  the  district  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  in  the  Congress,  commendable 
progress  has  been  made  for  providing 
this  vital  service. 


TRIP  TO  VIETNAM 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  New  York  [Mr.  Wolff  J  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  a 
new  government  assumed  power  in  South 
Vietnam.  This  Is  an  elected  government; 
a  constitutional  government  that  may  be 
the  vehicle  through  which  an  end  to -the 
war  in  Vietnam  can  be  realized. 

Vital  to  the  realization  of  constitu- 
tional goverrmient  in  South  Vietnam 
were  the  presidential  and  senatorial  elec- 
tions of  September  3.  Because  of  the 
importance  of  these  elections  to  the 
situation  in  Vietnam,  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  situation  in  Vietnam  to 
eveo'  matter  considered  in  the  Congress, 
and  because  ultimate  resolution  of  the 
problem  in  Vietnam  involves  all  of  South- 
east Asia,  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Buffalo,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  McCarthy],  and  I  embarked 
on  August  29  on  a  trip  to  Vietnam  and 
other  crucial  areas  of  Southeast  Asia. 

The  pui-pose  of  the  trip,  which  was  not 
undertaken  at  Government  expense,  was 
to  see  firsthand  the  last  days  of  the  Viet- 
namese campaign,  and  the  voting,  as  well 
as  to  visit  other  areas  vital  to  the  realiza- 
tion and  maintenance  of  freedom  In  the 
Far  East. 

We  have  reported  personally  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  about  our  trip  and  now, 
concurrent  with  the  Inauguration  of 
President  Thleu,  I  respectfully  offer  the 
following  report  to  my  colleagues: 

My  colleague  and  I  were  skeptical 
about  the  possibility  of  holding  truly  free 
elections  in  South  Vietnam.  Our  skepti- 
cism was  bred  by  Vietcong  terror  and 
threats  that  the  military  regime  In  Sai- 
gon might  subvert  the  electoral  process. 
Because  of  my  concern  that  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  exercise  the  very  self-determina- 
tion that  we  have  undertaken  to  help 
them  secure,  last  June  I  Introduced  a 
resolution  calling  upon  the  Congress  to 
send  a  team  of  observers  to  the  Septem- 
ber elections.  When  the  then-Premier  K>' 
Invited  Members  of  Congress  to  travel  to 
Vietnam  to  observe  the  elections,  I  Im- 
mediately cabled  my  acceptance. 

Soon  thereafter,  I  was  gratified  by 
President  Johnson's  announcement  that 
he  was  dispatching  a  team  of  distin- 
guished Americans  to  observe  the  elec- 
tions. Twenty-four  other  nations,  in  ac- 
cord with  Mr.  Ky's  invitation,  also  sent 
observer  teams. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  elections  in  Asia 
are  typically  marked  by  allegations  of 
fraud  and  varying  degrees  of  violence. 
In  fact,  certain  of  my  colleagues  and  I 
can  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  elec- 
tions, here  in  the  United  States,  are 
sometimes  discredited  by  unfair  cam- 
paign practices. 

Thus  the  press  reports  of  fraud  and 
violence  early  In  the  South  Vietnamese 
presidential  campaign  were  not  surpris- 
ing. Nor  were  we  surprised  by  the  In- 
creased tempo  and  strength  of  Commu- 
nist terror. 
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Yet  despite  the  circimistances  lessen- 
ing the  opportunity  for  free  elections. 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  had  placed 
a  great  deal  of  hope  In  the  voting.  After 
all  there  had  not  been  national  elections 
despite  the  promise  of  the  1954  Geneva 
accord.  Furthermore.  President  Johnson 
has  made  it  the  stated  policy  of  the 
United  States  that  our  aim  In  South 
Vietnam  Is  to  bring  about  self-determi- 
nation for  the  people  of  that  embattled 
country.  Finally,  and  most  importantly, 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  want  self- 
government;  they  want  to  choose  their 
own  leadership  and  decide  for  themselves 
what  shape  their  society  should  take. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  Sep- 
tember elections  In  Vietnam,  I  felt  It  con- 
sistent with  my  resp>onslbllity  to  my  con- 
stituents to  be  In  Vietnam  at  election 
time.  I  did  not  believe  nor  pretend  that  I 
could  police  the  polls.  Nor  could  I  hope 
to.  jvlsit  enough  places  and  talk  with 
en6ugk.Beople  to  make  a  sweeping  obser- 
vation on  the  conduct  of  the  campaign 
and  electionsi 

Yet,  I  had  a  very  real  twofold  ob- 
jective: First,  I  hoped  to  help  bring  the 
spotlight  of  world  attention  on  the  vot- 
ing. The  possibility  of  corruption  would 
undoubtedly  be  reduced  in  the  glare  of 
that  spotlight.  Second,  I  hoped  to  gain 
an  impression  of  the  conduct  of  the  cam- 
paign and  voting  by  randomly  visiting 
certain  areas  and  talking  with  the  people 
during  the  closing  days  of  the  campaign 
and  on  election  day. 

The  spotlight  of  world  attention  did, 
in  fact,  focus  on  the  South  Vietnamese 
elections.  That  is  a  matter  of  history. 

Moreover.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
report  that  as  far  as  I  could  determine, 
and  I  conducted  extensive  interviews  and 
made  widespread  visits,  there  was  no 
substantial  evidence  of  widespread 
wrongdoing  or  corruption  connected 
with  either  the  campaign  or  the  actual 
voting. 

The  specific  possibilities  of  corruption 
that  underwent  our  scrutiny  were : 

Disquallflcation  of  certain  tickets  from 
the  ballot. 

Campaign  advantages  held  by  the  mi- 
ins  militarj'  government. 

Intimidation  of  the  voting  by  military 
personnel,  tribal  leaders,  and  village 
officials. 

A  lack  of  knowledge  among  the  elec- 
torate. 

Multiple  voting  by  certain  factions  in- 
cluding the  militarj'. 

Control  of  the  electoral  process  by  the 
military'  government. 

Censorship  of  the  candidates  and  the 
media. 
The  omnipresent  Vietcong  threats. 
Because  we  wanted  to  see  firsthand 
how  the  campaign  and  voting  were  or- 
ganized we  felt  it  imperative  to  travel 
with  a  minimum  of  security.  While  we 
accepted  and  undertook  certain  risks  we 
were  able  to  maintain  free  and  extensive 
access  to  the  people,  the  campaign  rallies 
and  the  polling  places.  Only  through  the 
absence  of  military  personnel  and  the 
phalaruc  of  guards  that  often  accompany 
Americans  In  South  Vietnam  were  we 
able  to  conduct  our  Interviews  and  see 
closeup  the  political  life  of  this  emerg- 
ing country. 


While  traveling  with  a  minimum  of 
security  we  also  traveled  without  an 
Itinerary.  This  for  two  reasons:  First, 
were  any  individuals  or  groups  planning 
to  jeopardize  the  safety  of  two  U.S.  Con- 
gressmen, an  itinerary  would  make  their 
job  a  great  deal  easier.  Second,  the  lack 
of  an  itinerary  provided  us  with  freedom 
of  movement  and  made  possible  random 
and  spontaneous  talks  and  interviews  In 
all  the  places  we  visited.  Since  we  were 
never  sure  what  villages  we  would  visit 
or  what  polling  places  we  would  stop  at, 
it  was  Impossible  for  anybody  to  take  us 
on  a  "guided  toiu-"  of  selected  areas. 

Another  relevant  point  is  that  our  In- 
trepreters  throughout  our  stay  In  Viet- 
nam were  trustworthy  and  we  had  com- 
plete confidence  that  our  conversations 
were  traiislated  fully  and  honestly. 

It  also  should  be  considered  that  while 
in  South  Vietnam  we  visited  every  area 
of  the  country  and  spoke  with  leaders 
from  every  significant  political  faction. 

We  spent  a  minimum  amount  of  time 
In  Saigon  watching  the  electoral  process 
in  a  large  city.  But  we  did  have  front  row 
seats  for  a  campaign  rally  in  the  center 
of  Saigon.  We  traveled  to  unsecured 
areas  of  the  Mekong  Delta  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determiiiing  If  elections  could  be 
held  In  areas  of  significant  Vietcong  con- 
trol. On  election  day  we  went  to  the 
central  highlands  and  the  northern 
Provinces  to  view  the  balloting  In  those 
beleaguered  areas. 

We  talked  with  all  the  major  presiden- 
tial candidates  and  many  senatorial  can- 
didates. We  spoke  with  student  leaders, 
Buddhists,  who  agreed  to  see  us  only 
under  the  most  clandestine  circum- 
stances, and  military  personnel.  We  in- 
terviewed the  "doves"  and  "hawks"  In 
South  Vietnam;  we  interviewed  the 
young  and  the  old;  we  Interviewed  the 
tribesmen,  the  villagers,  and  the  city 
dwellers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  foregoing  back- 
ground on  the  nature  of  our  visit  In 
South  Vietnam,  I  would  now  like  to  turn, 
point  by  point,  to  the  alleged  abuses  In 
the  electoral  process  and  my  observa- 
tions regarding  those  alleged  abuses. 

DISQUALIFICATION    OF  CERTAIN   TICKETS   FSOM 
THE    BALLOT 

Determinations  of  candidates'  eligibil- 
ity were  made  by  the  constituent  assem- 
bly. This  body  was  not  under  either  the 
direct  or  indirect  control  of  any  individ- 
ual or  group.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
narrow  margin  by  which  the  assembly 
certified  President  Thieu's  election.  Such 
a  close  vote  would  not  have  been  likely 
had  the  military  government  had  a  firm 
hand  on  the  Assembly.  Thus  the  disqual- 
ification of  certain  candidates,  while  per- 
haps regrettable,  was  the  work  of  a  duly 
elected  independent  body  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  implementing  the 
constitution. 

Certainly  the  most  well  known  can- 
didate to  be  disqualified  was  former  Gen. 
Duong  Van  Mlnh.  We  had  the  imlque 
privilege  of  interviewing  General  Mlnh 
In  Bangkok  where  he  Is  In  exUe.  His  dis- 
qualification was  based  on  the  fact  that 
his  running  mate  had  held  technical 
French  citizenship. 

Although  the  General  disputed  the 
findings  of  the  assembly  he  rather  sig- 


nificantly said  he  looks  forward  to  re- 
turning to  South  Vietnam  and  partici- 
pating In  the  rebuilding  of  his  homeland. 
This  Indicates  his  acceptance  of  the 
elected  govenunent  In  South  Vietnam,  a 
vital  point  because  he  remains  one  of  the 
most  popular  men  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  only  other  disqualified  candidate 
was  the  former  Economics  Minister 
Tanh.  I  never  received  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  his  disqualification.  Yet,  as 
It  turned  out.  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  his  presence  on  the  ballot  would 
have  significantly  affected  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  the  election. 

This  would  be  an  appropriate  place  to 
note  that  the  civilian  candidates,  had 
they  united  behind  a  single  Individual, 
could  have  defeated  Mr.  Thleu.  Each  of 
the  civilian  candidates  had  his  own 
stronghold  with  the  ultimate  effect  of 
fragmenting  the  vote  making  Mr.  Thieu's 
minority  victory  possible. 

CAMPAIGN    ADVANTAGES     HKU)    BT    THE    gtTUNO 
MILITABY    OOVEiNMBNT 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  In  any  election 
the  incumbent  enjoys  certain  advan- 
tages. Such  Is  certainly  the  case  in  our 
Government.  Thus,  President  Thleu  told 
us  without  embarrassment  or  apology 
that  he  and  Mr.  ELy  would  undoubtedly 
have  certain  advantages  in  the  balloting 
because  of  their  Incumbency. 

Yet.  disallowing  these  advantages  In- 
herent to  the  nature  of  politics,  Miessrs. 
Thleu  and  Ky  did  not  appear  to  have 
undue  advantages  over  the  10  civilian 
candidates. 

This  conclusion  Is  based  upon  conver- 
sations with  all  the  leading  candidates 
Including  the  Messrs.  Huong,  Dzu,  and 
Suu,  among  others.  These  men  freely  ad- 
mitted that  they  had  been  Issued  equal 
amounts  of  media  time,  campaign  para- 
phernalia and  money  with  which  to  con- 
duct their  campalgn,s. 

These  reports  were  consistent  with 
our  own  observations.  From  the  moment 
we  arrived  In  Saigon  and  during  our 
travels  we  were  impressed  by  the  number, 
and  variety,  of  the  campaign  posters  and 
newspaper  ads.  All  of  the  candidates  were 
represented  and  the  Incumbent  govern- 
ment certainly  had  no  overt  advantage 
In  the  number,  size,  or  location  of  cam- 
paign materials. 

INTIMIDATION  OF  THE  VOTING  BT  MIUTAET  PH- 
SONNEI,,  TRIBAL  LEADERS  AND  VILLAGE 
OFFICIALS 

In  order  to  make  a  general  observation 
here  the  voting  process  should  be  briefly 
explained.  Each  voter  was  given  an  en- 
velope and  11  ballots,  one  each  for  the 
presidential  candidates.  The  ballots,  to 
aid  illiterate  voters,  had  a  picture  of  the 
candidate  and  the  candidate's  campaign 
symbol.  To  avoid  giving  an  advantage  to 
the  candidate  whose  ballot  was  on  top 
of  the  pile,  the  piles  were  rotated  so  each 
candidate  appeared  first  once  In  every  11 
ballots. 

Upon  receiving  the  baUots  the  voter 
would  step  into  an  enclosed  booth  where 
he  would  select  the  ballot  of  the  candi- 
date of  his  choice,  place  that  ballot  In 
the  envelope,  drop  the  envelope  in  a 
sealed  and  gtmrded  ballot  box  and  then 
discard  the  10  imused  ballots. 

A  military  officer,  tribal  leader  or  vil- 
lage official  could  have.  In  theory,  deter- 
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mined  the  vote  of  his  charges  by  lequii- 
Ing  the  charge  to  bring  back  the  10 
unused  ballots.  Yet  in  election  day  visits 
to  Danang.  Hue.  and  Pleiku  we  did  not 
see,  among  the  hundreds  of  voters  we 
watched,  anybody  save  the  unused  bal- 
lots In  fact  the  voting  booths  were  so  de- 
signed that  we  were  able  to  stand  outside 
and  watch  the  unused  ballots  fall  to  the 
fljor.  Thus  the  privacy  of  the  vote  was 
safpKUarded  and  intimidation  thwarted. 

A   LACK   or  KNOWLEDGE  AMONG  THE  ELECTORATE 

We  were  seriously  concerned  about  the 
possibility  of  adequately  acquainting  the 
voters  with  the  issues  and  the  campaigns 
in  a  country  lacking  modern  communi- 
cations, especially  in  areas  largely  con- 
trolled by  the  Vietcong. 

Election  information  in  the  cities  we 
visited  and  those  villages  and  hamlets 
that  were  Vietcong  infiltrated  was  readily 
available. 

Then,  on  the  day  before  the  actual 
voting,  we  decided  to  travel  to  the  Me- 
kong Delta  visiting  the  city  of  Canh  Tho 
and  surrounding  hamlets.  Let  me  de- 
scribe our  experience  in  the  village  of 
Phung  Hlep  as  a  representative  exam- 
ple of  what  we  found  wherever  we  trav- 
eled. 

Phung  Hiep  is  not  secured  and  has  been 
under  repeated  Vietcong  attack.  The  vil- 
lage has  only  one  road  and  bridge  to  tie 
It  to  Canh  Tho  and  both  are  often  out 
of  commission,  forcing  the  villagers  to 
rely  on  water  transportation. 

We  walked  freely  through  Phunt:  Hiep 
asking  the  vlllacers:  Do  you  know  about 
the  election?  Do  you  know  the  candi- 
dates? What  they  stand  for?  Do  you  know 
where  to  vote?  Do  yof  know  how  to  vote? 

Tlie  profusion  of  affirmative  answers 
with  supporting  evidence  frankly  sur- 
prised us.  One  particular  story  that  high- 
lights this  question  of  adequate  knowl- 
edge may  be  relevant. 

While  in  Phung  Hlep  the  local  militai-y 
commander.  Major  Tri.  took  us  to  the 
river's  edge  to  show  us  the  bridge  that  1=; 
the  village's  only  road  link  with  the  out- 
side. We  traveled  by  helicopter.  I  noticed 
a  man  in  a  primitive  canoe  poling  on  the 
river. 

Rather  taken  aback  and  somewhat 
skeptical  by  the  knowledge  of  the  elec- 
tions displayed  by  the  people  of  Phung 
Hiep,  I  asked  our  Interpreter  to  call  the 
man  in  the  canoe  to  the  shore.  The  man 
obliged  and  he  stole  my  thunder  by  ex- 
plaining, before  a  question  was  a.sked, 
that  he  lived  In  the  countryside  and  was 
coming  to  the  village  to  be  there  the  next 
day  to  vote  We  asked  him  if  he  knew 
who  the  presidential  candidates  were  and 
what  they  stood  for.  He  Immediately 
named  eight  of  the  11  candidates, 
forgetting  only  three  relatively  obscure 
civilians,  and  evidenced  knowledee  of 
their  platforms.  He  then  volunteered  to 
name  the  senatorial  candidates  even 
though  there  were  10  slates  with  10 
candidates  each.  All  this  by  a  man  who 
lived  with  his  family  away  from  even  the 
most  remote  village. 

This  Is  obviously  an  extreme  example 
But  It  tells  the  story  accurately.  As  far 
as  we  could  determine  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  were  remarkably  well 
versed  on  the  election,  the  candidates 
and  the  Issues.  This  was  probably  be- 


cause of  the  importance  of  the  elections 
to  the  people.  But  whatever  the  reason 
it  was  extraordinary  and  it  lessened  the 
possibility  that  the  elections  could  be 
controlled  by  dealing  with  an  uninformed 
electorate. 

MULTIPLE  VOTING  BY  CEP.TAIN  rACTlONS  INCLmS- 
INC  THE  MILITARY 

Once  again  I  would  respectfully  call 
your  attention  to  certain  of  the  voting 
procedures. 

In  order  to  vote  a  citizen  had  to  pre- 
sent his  all-purpose  Identification  card 
and  his  green  voter  registration  card. 
One  corner  of  the  prized  registration 
card  was  torn  off  when  the  holder  voted. 
Finally,  all  voters  were  assigned  to  spe- 
cific polling  areas. 

The  opportunity  for  significant  double 
voting  was  all  but  eliminated  by  the  two 
card  system.  Moreover  there  were  special 
precautions  to  prevent  double  voting  by 
those  in  the  armed  services. 

All  militery  leaves  were  canceled  for 
the  weekend  of  the  elections.  This  was 
done  so  military  personnel  could  provide 
greatly  needed  security  at  the  polling 
places.  The  lack  of  leave  made  It  impos- 
sible for  military  personnel  to  vote  with 
their  assigned  units  and  again  in  distant 
home  communities.  They  simply  could 
not  travel  the  necessary  distance  to  get 
to  the  second  polling  place.  Moreover, 
the  military  was  aware  of  the  existence 
of  double  registration  cards  in  certain 
instances  and  impounded  a  number  of 
duplicate  cards. 

Elaborate  precautions  were  taken  to 
prevent  multiple  voting.  While  this  abuse 
was.  almost  certainly  not  completely 
eliminated,  there  appeared  to  be  scant 
opportunity  to  use  multiple  voting  as  an 
effective  means  of  controlling  the  elec- 
tion. 

CONTROL    OF    THE    ELECTORAL     PROCESS    BV     THE 
MILITARY    GOVERNMENT 

The  evidence  here  is  simple:  At  each 
of  the  polling  places  the  presidential 
candidates  all  had  the  responsibility  of 
assigning  their  own  poll  watcher.  At  each 
of  the  scores  of  polling  places  we  visited — 
without  prior  notice — there  were  four, 
five  or  more  poll  watchers  representing 
the  various  candidates.  At  no  polling 
place  did  we  see  a  poll  watcher  in  a  mil- 
itary uniform.  This  is  significant  because 
the  mere  physical  presence  of  a  militnr.v 
uniform  may  have  subtlely  Intimidated 
the  electorate. 

In  addition  the  formal  electoral  proc- 
ess, from  the  distribution  of  ballots  to 
the  couting  of  the  votes,  was  handled  by 
civilians.  This  was  the  case  even  in  those 
polling  places  set  aside  .specifically  for 
military  personnel  stationed  away  from 
their  homes. 

The  electoral  process  was  in  civilian 
hands:  civilian  hands  not  tied  to  a  single 
candidate. 

CENSORSHIP     or    THE     CANDIDIATES     AND     THE 
MEDIA 

Once  again  I  have  reference  to  my  un- 
controlled, extended  Interviews  with  the 
presidential  candidates.  They  freely  ad- 
mitted in  conversation  that  they  were 
not  censored.  However,  they  did  complain 
about  the  brevity  of  the  campaign.  Yet 
I  would  note  that  many  countries,  in- 
cluding Great  Britain,  severely  limit  the 
duration  of  campaigns. 


I  attended  a  large  campaign  rally  in  the 
center  of  Saigon  at  which  the  candi- 
dates were  given  equal  time.  Certain  of 
the  candidates  made,  without  fear  or  in- 
hibition, vehement,  vicious  charges  about 
the  existing  government  and  the  other 
candidates.  Moreover  I  saw  and  have 
saved  for  the  record  copies  of  newspaper 
advertisements  in  wiiich  Mr.  Dzu,  as  an 
example,  made  serious  allegations  with- 
out any  censorshop.  Finally,  it  should  be 
noted  that  Messrs.  Thleu  and  Ky  were 
subject  to  personal  verbal  attacks. 

Unfortunately  press  cen.sorshlp,  which 
up  until  2  days  before  the  election  had 
apparently  been  nonexistent,  did  cloud 
the  picture.  We  were  in  Saigon  when  two 
daily  newspapers  were  forced  to  suspend 
publication  in  the  heat  of  the  last  48 
hours  of  the  campaign. 

I  asked  President  Thieu  about  this 
and  question  his  explanation,  that  the 
xiewspapers  were  pro-Communist  and 
a.i'ainst  the  people.  I  report  this  explana- 
tion to  you  without  supporting  evidence, 
'A  hich  Is  how  I  received  It. 

THE      OMNIPRESENT      VIETCONG      THREATS 

We  mu.st  not,  for  an  Instant,  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  this  election  was 
being  conoucted  amidst  a  widespread 
war:  a  war  In  which  local  terrorism  is 
often  the  enemies'  most  potent  weapon. 
Thus,  whether  or  not  the  election  was 
subverted  from  within,  there  was  always 
the  possibility  that  it  would  be  under- 
mined and  rendered  meaningless  by  the 
Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese. 

The  answer  Is  a  dramatic,  indeed  a 
striking,  fact  that  83  percent  of  the 
eligible  voters  turned  out.  This  is  obvi- 
ously a  most  impressive  turnout  in  any 
circumstance.  In  the  case  of  South  Viet- 
nam, it  was  a  brave  and  significant 
defiance  of  Vietcong  terrorism.  Let  me 
cite  two  examples. 

I  mentioned  above  the  situation  in 
Phung  Hiep.  Despite  heavy  Vietcong  at- 
tacks for  48  hours  up  to  the  time  of  the 
election,  the  voter  turnout  in  Phung  Hiep 
was  consistent  with  the  national  aver- 
age. In  a  situation  of  minimum  security 
and  constant  Vietcong  attacks  every 
voter  knew  he  might  be  inviting  death 
by  casting  his  ballot.  Yet  the  ballots  were 
cast  and  they  were  cast  proudly. 

On  the  night  before  the  election  270 
persons  were  kidnaped  from  a  single 
village  near  Danang.  Even  this  ma.>^sive 
assault  on  the  population  did  not  deter 
those  who  remained  from  casting  their 
ballots. 

The  importance  of  the  election  and  the 
bravery  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
are  both  attested  to  by  the  high  voter 
turnout.  Moreover,  many  voters  dressed 
in  Sunday  finery  walked  to  and  from  the 
polls  with  their  green  voter  registration 
cards  visibly  clasped  in  their  hands  in 
open  defiance  of  the  Vietcong.  The  Viet- 
cong and  North  Vietnamese  obviously 
failed  in  their  attempt  to  imdermlne  the 
electoral  process. 

Ironically,  many  Vietcong  and  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Liberation  Front 
undoubtedly  voted  In  the  election.  Voters 
were  disqualified  only  If  they  declared 
themselves  to  be  Communists.  Vietcong 
or  members  of  the  NLF. 

In  discussing  the  alleged  abuses  that 
accompanied  the  voting  I  have  painted 
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a  generally  positive  picture.  This  Is  the 
case  because  with  all  my  probing  during 
our  visits  to  all  parts  of  South  Vietnam 
I  turned  up  no  substantial  evidence  of 
wrongdoing.  Yet,  I  feel  reasonably  cer- 
tain there  were  some  abuses.  Certainly 
there  must  have  been  some  localized  In- 
timidation of  the  electorate.  Without 
doubt,  some  people  cast  more  than  one 
vote.  But  there  is  no  evidence,  and  this  Is 
substantiated  by  the  obsei-vation  team 
appointed  by  President  Johnson  and  the 
other  international  observers,  of  suf- 
ficient corruption  to  have  influenced  the 
ultimate  outcome  of  the  election. 

This  is  further  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  victor,  Mr.  Thleu.  received  only 
35  percent  of  the  vote.  As  one  observer 
remarked:  "If  this  election  was  rigged. 
it  was  rigged  very  poorly." 

Thus  I  am  drawn  to  the  conclusion 
that  insofar  as  it  is  possible  in  a  cotm- 
try  racked  by  war;  insofar  as  it  is  pos- 
sible in  a  country  of  primitive  communi- 
cations and  difficult  travel;  insofar  as  it 
is  possible  in  a  country  that  has  not 
known  freedom;  insofar  as  anyone  could 
have  dared  to  hope ;  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  have  worked  their  will— the  elu- 
sive self-determination  is  a  reality. 

I  would  not  suggest  this  if  I  did  not 
believe  it.  I  do  not  say  this  lightly  nor 
without  many  hours  of  consideration. 

Because,  if  the  election  was  funda- 
mentally honest,  as  I  believe  it  was, 
then  the  United  States  has  achieved  its 
major  objective  in  South  Vietnam.  We 
have  fulfilled  our  principal  responsibil- 
ity: our  responsibility  to  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  to  help  them  achieve 
self-determination.  President  Johnson 
has  said: 

We  nre  \n  South  Vietnam  today  because 
we  want  to  allow  a  little  nation  self-determi- 
nation. 

For  truly,  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  we  win 
a  war,  or  deter  aggression,  or  even  deal 
Communist  China  a  defeat — whether  we 
do  any  of  these  things  in  Vietnam  can- 
not overshadow  our  responsibility  to  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam.  After  all,  that 
is  why  we  are  there. 

Because  I  believe  sincerely  that  we 
have  achieved  our  major  objective  in 
South  Vietnam  and  because  we  must 
now  cement  this  significant  accomplish- 
ment, I  respectfully  offer  the  following 
proposals: 

First.  Support  for  the  duly  elected  ad- 
ministration of  Prc."^ident  Thieu. 

Second.  Emphasize  civic  action  and 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  as  a 
prelude  to  peace. 

Third.  An  expanded  program  of  land 
reform  must  be  instituted. 

Fourth.  Establishment  of  economic 
programs  leading  to  self-suflBclency. 

Fifth.  A  massive  infusion  of  personnel 
from  other  Asian  countries  to  establish 
"civic  action"  programs  and  replace 
South  Vietnamese  troops  whose  prime 
role  today  is  in  pacification.  These  troops 
would  then  free  for  assumin:^  their  right- 
ful role  those  now-  occupied  by  U.S. 
forces. 

Sixth.  A  bold  new  attack  on  the  cor- 
ruption and  waste  that  is  costing  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
and  impeding  the  social  and  economic 
maturity  that  are  essential  to  a  viable 
South  Vietnam. 


Seventh.  Renewed  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  solution  to  the  problem  in 
Vietnam  is  dependent  upon  a  total  solu- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia. 

Although  these  facts  are  clearly  inter- 
related, I  would  like  to  discuss  them  sep- 
arately as  much  as  possible.  This  will 
facilitate  my  presentation  and,  I  hope, 
enable  me  to  explain  the  program  with 
greater  clarity. 

A.  The  need  for  our  support  for  the 
duly  elected  government  headed  by  Presi- 
dent Tliieu  is  largely  self-evident.  For- 
tunately I  am  pleased  to  report,  on  the 
basis  of  my  interview  with  Mr.  Thieu 
and  if  he  implements  his  program,  there 
appears  to  be  ample  room  for  a  produc- 
tive partnership  between  the  United 
States  and  a  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment with  Mr.  Thieu  at  the  helm. 

President  Thieu  told  me  he  Intends  to 
sever  ail  connections  with  the  militarj'. 
While  this  will  strip  him  of  his  base  of 
ijower,  it  will  enable  him  to  be  a  civilian 
president,  something  quite  necessary  to 
the  realization  of  ultimate  objectives  in 
South  Vietnam.  It  is  also  of  great  ur- 
gency that  Mr.  Thieu  fulfill  his  campaign 
promise.  We  must  watch  him  closely  to 
see  what  steps  are  taken  to  implement 
the  promised  programs. 

He  has  evidenced  responsibility  and 
temperance  in  his  public  acts  and  state- 
ments. President  Thieu  has  worked  to 
smooth  relations  with  the  Buddhists,  an- 
other point  essential  to  building  support 
in  the  Saigon  government.  He  assured  me 
he  would  appoint  civilians  to  all  positions 
in  the  new  government  that  did  not  i-e- 
qulre  military  decisions. 

In  iris  discussion  with  me,  President 
Thieu  said  that  all  belligerents  in  South 
Vietnam  should  take  part  in  peace  nego- 
tiations. Furthermore,  he  said  he  would 
offer  amnesty  to  all  that  accepted  the 
elected  government  as  the  legitimate 
Government  of  South  Vietnam. 

Because  Mr.  Thieu  is  the  duly  elected 
President  of  South  Vietnam  he  merits 
U.S.  support.  Because  he  is  a  respon- 
sible and  sincere  statesman  he  earns  that 
support. 

Yet  there  is  a  shadow  in  the  back- 
ground. The  shadow  is  cast  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Ky.  This  man  has  too  often  evi- 
denced iiTesponsibility  and  proved  his 
intemperance.  He  should  not  establish, 
as  I  fear  he  will,  a  separate  power  base 
enabling  him  to  assume  control  of  the 
Government.  This  would  be  subversion 
tantamount  to  the  subversion  of  the  Viet- 
cong. In  the  face  of  any  threats  from 
Mr.  Ky  our  allegiance  must  remain  with 
Mr.  Thieu — the  properly  elected  head  of 
government. 

B.  Although  we  have  achieved  our 
major  objective  in  South  Vietnam,  there 
is,  and  will  remain  for  some  time,  a  need 
for  a  continued  American  presence  in 
South  Vietnam.  This  is  the  feeling  of  all 
we  spoke  with  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere 
and  it  is  substantiated  by  my  observa- 
tions during  five  trips  to  Vietnam. 

However,  we  should  properly,  and  for 
maximum  effectiveness,  emphasize  our 
pohtical.  social,  and  economic  presence 
rather  than  the  military. 

This  will  be  explained  more  specifically 
in  Item  E.  We  can  do  this  because  the 
reality  of  free  elections  Is  firm  evidence 
that,  despite  the  extent  of  the  war  that 


rages  even  today,  the  Vietcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  threat  is  controllable. 
I  believe  we  must  concentrate  our  ac- 
tivity now,  in  this  new  phase  of  the 
struggle,  on  what  is  commonly  called  the 
pacification  program.  Mr.  Speaker, 
strength  and  support  in  all  parts  of 
South  Vietnam  and  from  all  factions  in 
South  Vietnam  is  most  vital  to  building 
a  viable  country.  As  long  as  the  Vietcong 
have  a  sanctuary  in  the  Mekong  Delta  or 
in  the  highlands  or  any  place  else  the 
struggle  cannot  be  won.  Only  when  pov- 
erty, disease,  illiteracy,  and  the  other 
human  problems  that  plague  South  Viet- 
nam are  removed  will  the  job  be  fimshed. 
This,  then,  is  where  the  emphasis  must 
be.  When  this  is  done  internal  subver- 
sion will  be  fruitless  and  aggression  from 
the  north  will  be  missing  the  essential 
ally  in  the  south. 

C.  Land  reform  is  a  fimdamental  re- 
quirement of  civic  action.  I  shall  not  be- 
labor this  point  because  it  is  so  basic 
and  obvious  so  as  to  be  a  trtiism.  Let 
me  simply  say  that  in  the  absence  of 
land  refonn  all  other  efforts  to  bring 
peace  and  freedom  to  South  Vietnam 
will  be  futile. 

D.  Related  directly  to  the  above  point 
is  the  need  for  productive,  constructive 
civic  action  programs  such  as  those  we 
saw-  in  northeast  Thailand  and  in  Laos. 
It  is  only  through  such  civic  action  that 
Thailand  has  not  already  becom.e  an- 
other Vietnam.  The  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  people,  those  intangibles  we  yearn  to 
tmderstand,  are  trtUy  the  end  products 
of  the  struggle  in  all  the  less-developed 
nations. 

But  in  Thailand  we  saw,  under 
dramatic  circumstances,  the  means  to 
the  end.  Those  means — roadbuilding  and 
other  public  works,  health  and  agricul- 
ttu-al  programs,  helping  people  to  help 
themselves — must  be  put  into  effect  in 
Vietnam.  I  can  report.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
pride  and  confidence  on  our  civic  action 
program  in  Thailand.  Great  strides  are 
being  made  in  the  most  hostile  of  cir- 
cumstances. I  wish  I  could  offer  a  simi- 
lar report  from  Vietnam.  For  it  is  only 
with  true  self-sufBc'ency  that  freedom 
will  become  a  hving  thing  to  be  nurtured 
and  encouraged  to  grow. 

The  ultimate  weapon  in  this  struggle 
will  not  be  guns  and  bombs,  but  butter 
and  heart.  It  has  always  been  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  not  to  destroy  but 
to  btiild. 

It  is  for  these  rea.sons  that  I  urge  a 
redirection  of  our  efforts  Into  civic  ac- 
tion programs  If  we  fail  at  this  task  we 
fail  at  everything. 

E.  To  help  achieve  the  absolutely  es- 
sential objectives  as  noted  in  points  B 
and  C  we  must  enlist  massive  assist- 
ance from  India,  Pakistan,  Japan.  Indo- 
nesia, the  Philippines,  Korea  and  other 
countries  in  Southeast  Asia.  These  na- 
tions can  provide  the  technicians,  medi- 
cal personnel,  teachers  and  other  spe- 
cialists needed  to  implement  the  civic  ac- 
tion programs.  Certain  of  the  reasons 
why  they  can  fairly  be  called  upon  to  do 
this  w-111  be  outlined  in  item  G. 

At  present  the  South  Vietnamese 
troops  are  responsible  for  an  inadequate, 
unsuccessful  pacification  program.  Yet 
pacification  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
Americans  because  of  the  psychological 
barrier  created  by  the  racial  association 
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between  Americans  and  Frenchmen  and 
the  obvious  physical  difference  between 
Americans  and  Vietnamese.  Thus,  we 
must  call  upon  other  Asian  countries  to 
fulfill  their  responsibility. 

As  personnel  from  other  Asian  coun- 
tries become  involved  In  the  pacification 
program  it  would  then  be  possible  for 
South  Vietnamese  troops  to  replace 
American  forces  in  the  field.  This  would, 
in  turn,  make  it  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  direct  its  attention  to  the  most 
important  role  of  an  advisory  and  sup- 
ply force. 

P.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  saw  disgraceful, 
scandalous.  Inexcusable  waste  and  cor- 
ruption in  South  Vietnam,  I  shall  detail 
this  more  fully  in  testimony  to  the  ap- 
propriate House  committee.  However,  I 
mention  it  here  because  it  is  undermin- 
ing all  our  efforts  in  South  Vietnam  and 
providing  a  serious  impediment  to  the 
realization  of  our  goals  in  that  country. 
This  is  unnecessary,  unfortunate  to  the 
highest  degree,  unfair  to  American  tax- 
payers, unfair  to  our  gallant  fighting 
men  and  without  satisfactory  excuse  or 
apology. 

G.  Mr,  Spealcer,  I  have  saved  this 
point  for  the  conclusion  because  of  Its 
overriding  importance  and  because  it 
helps  place  the  situation  in  Vietnam  in 
perspective. 

My  colleague  and  I  visited  Thailand 
and  Laos  after  spending  most  of  a  week 
In  Vietnam.  My  colleague  then  had  to 
return  to  the  United  States.  I  traveled 
on  to  Hong  Kong,  the  Philippines  and 
Taiwan.  We  extended  our  trip  for  a  fun- 
damental and  most  important  reason: 
Ultimate  resolution  of  the  situation  in 
Vietnam  and  the  prevention  of  similar 
situations  in  the  future  requires  the  rec- 
ognition that  the  peace  and  security  of 
all  of  Southeast  Asia  is  at  sUke.  Thus  all 
of  the  nations  of  the  area  must  be  in- 
volved in  resolution  of  the  problem  in 
Vietnam  and  the  problem  must  be  re- 
solved in  a  manner  that  takes  into  ac- 
count the  implications  for  the  other 
countries  in  the  area. 

Thus  is  not  meant  as  acceptance  of  the 
so-called  domino  theory.  Nor  is  it  in- 
tended to  suggest  a  specter  of  "yellow 
peril."  Let  me  explain,  then,  what  this 
does  mean. 

The  problems  of  Vietnam — external 
aggression,  internal  strife  and  subver- 
sion, primitive  conditions,  great  inequal- 
ity in  wealth,  the  colonial  legacy,  and 
disease  are  problems  that  exist  in  vary- 
ing degrees  in  most  countries  of  South- 
east Asia.  Those  coxmtrles  that  have 
grown  beyond  these  problems  are  af- 
fected, if  only  because  of  proximity,  by 
the  problems  of  their  neighbors. 

Thus  the  answer  given  to  these  prob- 
lems in  Vietnam  may  hold  the  key  for 
other  countries.  If  we  fall  to  earn  the 
support  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
through  civic  action  there  Is  distress- 
ingly little  chance  of  other  countries  af- 
fording us  similar  opportunities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  given  to  understand 
there  are  53,000  North  Vietnamese  troops 
in  Laos  today.  Many  of  them  are  guard- 
ing the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail.  This  is  yet 
another  reminder  that  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  Vietnam  must  be  a  wider  so- 
lution. A  Laotian  official  told  me  that  his 
country  would  not  permit  construction 
of  the  so-called  McNamara  barrier  in 


Laos.  This  means  that  whatever  barrier, 
electronic  or  otherwise,  we  construct  in 
Vietnam,  it  will  be  easy  for  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  continue  infiltrating  to  the 
south,  unless  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  and 
the  sanctuary  it  provides  are  eliminated. 

The  realization  that  there  are  almost 
as  many  North  Vietnamese  troops  in 
Laos  as  in  all  of  South  Vietnam  is  shock- 
ing. Yet  it  should  remind  us  that  we 
must,  insofar  as  we  are  wanted  and  our 
resources  permit,  help  other  couiitries  to 
achieve  and  maintain  precious  freedoms 
including  self-determination. 

The  lesson  that  emerges  from  past 
experience  and  the  myriad  of  facts  and 
observations  before  us  is  that  success 
will  come  in  Vietnam  and  all  of  Asia 
through  a  maximum  of  constructive  ac- 
tion and  a  minimum  of  destructive  ac- 
tion. This  has  been  the  means  in  the 
past — it  is  the  reason  the  other  nations 
of  the  world  have  looked  to  us. 

Briefiy  let  me  note  that  I  recognize 
the  need  for  certain  military  actions. 
But  I  believe  the  success  of  the  Septem- 
ber elections  proves  that  the  need  for 
military  action  may  be  decidedly  less 
now  than  before  the  election  and  may 
be  safely  reduced.  Defenses  must  be 
maintained  and  security  guaranteed — 
but  that  alone  falls  far  short  of  victory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  a  new  govern- 
ment, a  freely  elected  government,  takes 
office  in  South  Vietnam.  Let  us  do  what 
we  must  to  help  that  government  and 
its  people  grow  and  prosper. 

But  let  us  never  lose  sight  of  the  means 
through  which  we  will  achieve  that  end 
in  Vietnam,  or  in  Laos,  or  in  Thailand, 
or  in  Indonesia,  or  in  any  other  develop- 
ing country.  Those  means  are  freedom, 
education,  industrialization,  political 
stability,  equality  of  opportunity,  and 
utilization  of  resources.  This  is  how  we 
have  grown  in  America  and  this  is  how 
growth  can  come  to  Southeast  Asia. 

As  an  additional  source  of  information 
on  the  election,  the  following  excerpts 
from  "Vietnam  Report  VH"  issued  by  the 
GVN  will  provide  some  interesting  side- 
lights: 

Excerpts  From  Vietnam  Report — VII 

rO  REWORD 

Perhaps  few  elections  have  attracted  as 
much  worldwide  attention  and  were  sub- 
jected to  as  much  prejudgment  as  the  Presi- 
dential Election  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
on  September  3.  1967. 

Much  has  been  said  about  thla  election  and 


the  central  Issue  revolved  around  the  ques- 
tion of  fairness.  Now  that  the  election  Is 
over,  all  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  it 
haa  been  fairly  and  honestly  conducted,  as 
testified  by  the  reports  of  many  newsmen 
and  foreign  observers  on  the  spot. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  Is  to  give  the 
Interested  reader  some  facts  and  figures 
about  this  election. 

Embassy  or  Vietnam,  Washington,  D.C., 
September  1967. 

THE    PRESIDENTIAL    ELECTION 

Campaigning 

The  date  of  September  3,  1967  was  set  for 
the  Presidential  election  by  Law  No.  001/67 
promulgated  on  June  15,  1967. 

The  election  campaign  started  on  August 
3  and  ended  at  noon,  September  2,  1967,  the 
day  preceding  the  election.  This  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  23  of  Law  No.  001  67. 
The  first  three  days  of  the  campaign  which 
took  place  in  the  capital,  Saigon,  where  the 
candidates  shared  equal  television  and  radio 
time  to  express  their  views,  went  on  rather 
smoothly.  The  hitch,  and  the  only  hitch  of 
the  campaign,  did  not  happen  until  the 
fourth  day  with  the  "Dong  Ha  Incident"  »  of 
August  6.  when  the  candidates  were  supposed 
to  speak  to  a  crowd  in  Quang  Trl,  the  first 
stop  of  their  provincial  tour.  After  a  period 
of  delay  during  which  they  pressed  charges 
against  the  government  and  threatened  to 
pull  out  to  discredit  the  elections,  the  ci- 
vilian candidates  agreed  to  resume  the  cam- 
paign and  appeared  In  the  following  cities 
and  provinces:  Bien  Hoa,  Qui  Nhon,  Nha 
Trang,  Man  Me  Thuot,  Tay  Ninh,  Can  Tho, 
Rach  Gla,  My  Tho,  Da  Nang,  and  Hue.  The 
campaign  started  and  wound  up  In  Saigon. 

The  issues 

The  issues  became  clearer  as  the  campaign 
progressed.  Attention  focused  on  the  main 
Issues  with  the  platforms  of  the  various 
slates  more  sharply  defined  In  response  to 
the  charges  and  accusations  of  other  slates. 

1.  Peace:  Peace  Is  one  of  the  overriding 
Issues  In  the  campaign.  Of  eleven  presiden- 
tial slates,  nine,  with  varying  degrees  of 
emphasis,  held  similar  views  on  the  conduct 
of  the  war.  They  all  rejected  negotiations 
with  the  Viet  Cong.  They,  however,  favored 
attempts  to  persuade  North  Vietnam  to  bring 
the  war  to  the  conference  table.  If  North 
Vietnam  falls  to  respond  positively  to  their 
peace  overtures,  they  would  be  prepared  to 
continue  the  war.  Slate  #6  advocated  peace 
through  military  victory  and  liberation  of  the 
North,  either  by  ground  invasion  or  by  bomb- 
ing. Slate  #4  advocated  an  unconditional 
end  to  the  bombing  both  In  the  North  and 
in  the  South,  and  direct  negotiations  with 
the  Viet  Cong.  The  following  table  is  a 
graphic  representation  of  the  Identifiable 
positions  of  the  various  slates  regarding  the 
technicalities  of  the  question  as  to  how  to 
bring  about  peace: 
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Slate  No.  and 
candidates'  names 


For  "peace" 
in  general 


Ttie  NLFSV  as                                Seek  negotia-  For  peace 

For  "war  (or      an  independent     Negotiate  with     tions,  but  failing  through  mili- 

war's  sake"      party  to  the  con-     North  Vietnam      any  response,  tary  victory 

ference  table               only             prepared  to  con-  only 

tinue  war 


1  Suu'Oan Yes No 

2  Ky  Dmh Yes No 

3  Binh  Khinh Yes No 

i.  Dzu  Chieu Yes No 

5    Huong'Truyen Yes No 

6.  Co/Smh Yes No 

7.  Ly  Duong Yes No 

8.  HiepTruyen Yes No 

9.  ThieuKy. Yes No 

10.  Khanh  Dong Yes No 

11.  QuatyChan Yes No 


No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yos. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes^ 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


2.  Corruption:  AU  civilian  slates  had  at 
one  time  or  another  leveled  general  charges 
of  oomiptlon  againist  the  Government,  but 
none  of  them  cared  to  substantiate  their 
charges.  As  a  consequence,  they  could  only 
suggest  general  measures  that  lacked  con- 


creteness.  The  only  slate  with  a  definite  pro- 
gram of  corruption  eradication  was  the  mlll- 


»See  Vietnam  Report  VI:  In  Saigon:  The 
Issue  is  Fairness.  Embassy  of  Vietnam,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  August  1967,  pp.  25-28. 


tary  ticket  which  on  August  25  promised 
that  fifty  officers  accused  of  corruption  would 
be  put  on  trial  and  eventually  submitted  to 
disciplinary  measures  or  punished  according 
to  the  findings  of  the  tribunals. 

3.  Enlargement  of  Freedom:  Many  free- 
doms have  never  been  questioned  in  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  such  as  the  freedom 
of  worship,  the  freedom  of  enterprise,  etc. 
The  only  freedom  that  was  from  time  to  time 
curtailed  owing  to  wartime  conditions  was 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  The  Goverimient 
realized  that  an  election  campaign  would  be 
meaningless  If  there  were  no  complete  air- 
ing of  opinions.  This  prompted  the  Govern- 
ment to  lift  the  censorship  laws  on  July  22. 
fully  two  weeks  before  the  actual  campaign 
and  during  the  whole  campaign.  Even  now 
when  the  campaign  is  long  over,  the  bars  of 
censorship  have  not  been  relmposed  on  the 
press. 

During  the  campaign,  the  civilian  candi- 
dates all  expressed  their  fears  that  the  vot- 
ing process  would  be  rigged.  The  results  of 
the  election  speak  for  themselves  and  should 
satisfy  any  lingering  doubt  that  rigging  of 
any  scale  was  involved. 

4.  Other  issues:  Other  Issues  included  the 
relative  merits  and  demerits  of  a  civilian 
versus  a  military  government  (this  is  one  of 
the  main  points  of  the  Suu/Dan  platform), 
land  reform  (both  Suu/Dan  and  Thieu 'Ky 
slates  pledged  acceleration  of  programs),  the 
Improvement  of  the  standard  of  living  (this 
is  a  general  principle  given  adherence  by 
practically  every  slate ) ,  the  stabilization  of 
the  economic  situation,  the  efficiency  of  gov- 
ernment, the  creation  of  a  more  solid  politi- 
cal life,  the  improvement  of  the  educational 
system,  and  the  development  of  health  and 
social  services,  etc. 

Voting 
At  7  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  September  3, 
1967,  the  polls  all  over  Vlet-Nam  opened  for 
the  voting  for  a  President,  a  Vice-Preeldent, 
and  60  members  of  the  Upper  House  of  the 
National  Assembly.'  There  were  8,824  polling 
stations  In  the  50  provinces  and  municipal- 
ities of  Vlet-Nam.  Out  of  the  5,853,251  regis- 
tered voters,  4,735,404  or  83.3%  went  to  the 
polls.  Only  132,862  or  less  than  three  per  cent 


=  The  Senatorial  election  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  forthcoming  report. 


of  the  votes  were  invalid.  The  highest  per- 
centages of  voter  participation  were  recorded 
in  the  provinces  of  Nlnh  Thuan  (93.9%), 
Quang  Tin  (93.1%)  and  Go  Cong  (92.2%). 
The  polls  closed  at  4  p.m. 

Each  of  the  polling  stations  was  staffed 
with  electoral  officials  and  was  overseen  by 
representatives  of  the  various  candidates.  The 
procedures  for  voting  and  specific  electoral 
safeguards  are  described  in  detail  In  the 
electoral  laws  passed  by  the  Provisional  Leg- 
islative Assembly  (see  Abstract  of  the  Law  in 
the  apfiendlx ) . 

The  final  list  of  Presidential  slates — as  ap- 
proved by  the  Provisional  Legislative  Assem- 
bly which  controls  and  validates  the  elec- 
tions— numbered  eleven,  and  arranged  ac- 
cording to  time  of  filing. 

Obseri'ers 

The  voting  took  place  orderly  and  freely 
under  the  Interested  and  scrutinizing  eyes 
of  hundreds  of  Journalists  and  observers  from 
24  countries.  Many  came  as  Independent  ob- 
servers, some  being  from  non-aligned  coun- 
tries. They  covered  not  only  Saigon  and  the 
major  cities,  but  also  the  remote  hamlets  to 
see  for  themselves  the  actual  machanics  of 
this  greatly  publicized  election. 

The  nearly  unanimous  Impression  of  these 
observers  was  that  the  election  was  carried 
out  orderly,  fairly,  and  efficiently.  Dr.  Richard 
M.  Scammon,  Director  of  the  Elections  Re- 
search Center  In  Washington  and  a  former 
Chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Commission  on  Reg- 
istration and  Voting  Participation,  said  of 
it:  "This  was  an  honest  election,  carried  out 
under  difficiHt  conditions — under  the  shadow 
of  gunmen — and  a  large  majority  of  those 
who  could,  did  vote."  A  respected  political 
writer  much  acquainted  with  Vlet-Nam, 
Denis  Warner,  wrote:  "What  was  truly  Im- 
pressive, and  certainly  far  beyond  the  com- 
petence of  any  government  to  fix  or  rig,  was 
the  sophistication  of  the  voting  trends  as 
soon  as  the  count  began.  In  center  after 
center  I  observed  trends  that  were  to  become 
city-wide  and  then  nation-wide  after  no  more 
than  a  couple  of  hundred  votes  had  been 
counted  In  each  place"  {The  Reporter,  Sep- 
tember 21.  1967.  p.  20). 

The  New  York  Times  reporter  R.  W.  Apple, 
Jr.  summed  it  up  this  way:  "A  pool  of  12 
reporters  for  American  newspapers  who  had 
studied  the  voting  throughout  the  country. 


concluded  that  the  election  has  been  con- 
ducted honestly"  (September  6,  1967). 

Meaning  of  the  election 

What  was  amazing  was  the  fact  that  the 
population  showed  greater  Interest  and 
sophistication  than  many  would  have 
granted  it,  and  as  a  whole  they  seemed  to 
have  voted  on  the  basis  of  Iseues  confronting 
the  nation  rather  than  on  personal,  religious, 
or  regional  loyalty. 

The  outcome  produced  some  surprises  as 
well  as  uncertainties.  But  a  few  points  were 
made  clear: 

That  the  government  carried  out  the  elec- 
tion with  efficiency  and  faimees; 

That  the  people  of  Vlet-Nam  were  free  to 
exercise  their  choice  of  national  leaden; 

That  the  voting  took  place  in  a  country  at 
war  and  being  subjected  to  a  concerted  cam- 
paign of  sabotage  and  terrorism  by  the  com- 
munists; 

That  the  election  process  was  open  to 
scrutiny  by  all.  Observers  and  Journalists 
went  wherever  they  pleased  without  any  gov- 
ernmental restrictions; 

That  this  Is  the  fourth  national  election  to 
take  place  in  Vlet-Nam  within  lees  than  a 
year  (the  others  being  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly election,  the  Village  and  Hamlet  elec- 
tions, and  the  Senatorial  election) ; 

That  the  range  of  choice  among  candidates 
(eleven  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and 
480  candidates  for  the  60  Senate  seate)  stands 
In  marked  contrast  with  the  party-selected, 
single  candidacy  In  North  Vietnamese  elec- 
tions; 

And  finally,  that  the  election  plainly 
showed  that  the  Viet  Cong  lack  the  support 
of  the  majority  of  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
that  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  votes  went  to 
candidates  who  advocated  no  compromise 
with  the  Viet  Cong. 

The  returns  of  the  Presidential  elections 
have  long  been  completed,  but  they  need  to 
be  validated  by  a  plenary  session  of  the  Pro- 
visional Legislative  Assembly  after  it  has  re- 
^•lewed  complaints  of  voting  irregularities. 

With  the  new  Senate,  elected  on  the  same 
day,  and  the  new  House  of  Representatives 
to  be  elected  on  October  2,  1967,  our  pec^le 
will  have  completed  a  long  step  forward  in 
the  process  of  building  a  democratic  and 
viable  nation. 


PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  RETURNS  (SUBJECT  TO  VALIDATION  BY  THE  PROVISIONAL  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY) 


Slate                                     Presidential  candidate 
No. 

Vice-presidental  candidate 

Total  votes  received 

Percent 

9    Nguyen  Van  Thieu 

Nguyen  Cao  Ky 

1 

649.  561 

817.120 
513.374 
474. 100 
349.473 
291.718 
160,790 
149.276 
131.071 
106,317 
92,604 

34wS 

Tran  Van  Chieu     

17.2 

Phan  Quang  Dan 

ia> 

5    Tran  Van  Huong — 

2    HaThucKy 

U     Nguyen  Dinh  Qual 

8    Nguyen  Van  Hiep 

10    Vu  Hong  Khanh 

Mai  Tho  Truyen 

10.0 

Nguyen  Van  Dmh 

7.3 

6.2 

a.s 

Duong  Trung  Dong 

Lieu  Quang  Khinh 

$.2 

Ly  Quoc  Sinh 

2.2 

7     Tran  Van  Lv 

Huynh  Cong  Duong 

l.» 

PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  RETURNS  BY  TACTICAL  ZONES 

Slate 

(1) 

Suu  Dan 

(2)                (3) 

Ky,T)inh       Binh/Khinh 

(4) 

Dzu  Chieu 

(5)                (6) 

Huong/          Co 'Sinh 
Truyen 

(7) 

Ly/Duong 

(8) 

Hiep.' 
Truyen 

(9) 

Thieu 'Ky 

(10) 

Khanh/ 
Dong 

(11) 
Qu  at/Chan 

Number  of 

Total         registered 
voters 

Zonel 172,667 

Zone  II 114,510 

Zone  III 135.681 

Zone  IV 90.516 

92, 591 
54. 272 
92. 482 
109.768 

17,687 
21.728 

41.427 
50,229 

131,071 

85, 071 
114.569 

312.831 
304.649 

33,823          13,320 

56. 303           20. 870 

264,487            36.412 

119,487           35,715 

474,100         106,317 

11,043 
19,391 
30,922 
31,248 

21,743 
42, 283 
48,787 
47, 977 

160,790 

189.405 
437. 433 
523,692 

499.031 

38.774 
23,836 

44,509 
42.157 

82,827 
69.495 
69.756 
69,640 

291.718 

758.961          911,861 

974,690      1.132. 268 

1.601.346      2,114.178 

1,400.417      1,694.944 

Total 513,374 

349, 473 

817,120 

92,604 

1,649,561 

149.276 

4,735.404      5,853,251 

THE  VIETCONG   AND  THE   ELXCTI0N8 

As  Of  7:00  pjn.  Sunday,  September  3,  1967, 
the  Viet  Cong  had  launched  at  least  a  total  of 


238  terroristic  acts  throughout  Viet  Nam  In 
their  attempt  to  sabotage  the  Presidential 
and  Senatorial  elections. 


Viet  CXjng  directives  for  sabotaging  the 
elections  were  given  to  local  cadres  within 
weeks  after  the  promulgation  of  the  electoral 
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laws  In  June  1967.  A  document  captured  In 
the  Nhon  Trach  district  of  Blen  Hoa  province, 
and  signed  by  Nguyen  Van  Thong,  a  high 
Vie:  Cong  oilicial.  stated: 

VVe  must  continuously  attack  the  enemy 
in  all  fields  so  as  to  crush  their  plot  of 
launching  a  two-pronged  attack  and  defeat 
the  so-called  'Presidential  election"  ,  .  ,  The 
September  struggle  phase  Is  aimed  at  de- 
molishlns:  the  deceitful  "Presidentur  elec- 
tion comedy.  .  .  .  Prom  now  to  the  enemy 
'Presidential  election  day",  guerilla  forces  are 
to  search  out  and  destroy  early  any  group 
th.i:  propagandizes  and  advertises  the  ene- 
my's rrlr'Ky  so-called  election  comody. 

'On  election  day.  guerrilla  forces  are  to 
stick  to  and  attack  at  any  price  all  enemy 
groups  that  force  people  to  go  to  the  polls 
ana  disperse  people  that  are  gathered  by  the 
enemy:  the  secret  self-defense  members  are 
to  be  reidy  to  attack  right  at  the  polling 
stations  or  operate  in  coordination  with  the 
guerillas  to  destroy  ballot  boxes  and  punish 
the  tyrants.  ...  In  cities,  we  must  pay  atten- 
tion to  gaining  control  of  all  legal  and 
semi-legal  organizations  with  a  view  to 
gathering  the  people,  educating  them  and 
leading-  them  in  their  struggle." 

Captured  minutes  of  a  Viet  Cong  meeting 
in  Blnh  Thuan  province  ordered  its  agents 
to  kill,  kidnap  or  threaten  government  em- 
ployee?, especially  those  Involved  in  the 
elections,  specifically  "to  prevent  people  from 
registering  to  vote — preferably  by  persua- 
sion 'cut  by  force  If  necessary — and  to  con- 
fiscate voter  registration  cards.  On  election 
days  c.'dres  are  to  set  up  ambushes  along 
lines  of  communication  to  prevent  people 
from  going  to  polllni;  places,  and  to  attack 
polling  stations  and  remove  ballot  boxes." 

Another  document  captured  near  Da  Nang 
was  to  the  point:  "A_-t!vely  prepare  for  sabo- 
tage p'.ins.  When  the  situation  permits,  kill 
some  enemies." 

(X  B  For  a  detailed  report  on  the  Viet 
Cons;  drive  to  sabotage  the  elections,  see 
appendl.v.  > 

INTERNATION.^L  OPINIONS  ON  THE  ELECTION 

[Excerpts] 
7,  American  press  comments 

Chicago  Daily  Neics  (Sept.  6,  1967*  :  "The 
Viet  Cong  enemy  provided  the  best  evidence 
that  the  election  was  not  a  sham.  Its  efforts 
to  prevent  the  election  and  harass  the  voters 
expanded  Into  the  bloodiest  sort  of  terror 
tactics  2S  the  day  approached.  For  83  per 
cent  of  the  eligible  voters  to  turn  out  in 
defiance  of  this  threat  required  a  high  degree 
of  courage." 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  (Sept.  6. 
1967  :  "Just  as  in  the  elections  for  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  a  year  ago,  the  Viet  Cong 
did  their  best  by  propaganda  and  terror  to 
prevent  the  South  Vietnamese  from  voting. 
In  one  sense,  then,  simply  casting  a  ballot 
was  synonymous  with  a  vote  against  the  Viet 
Cong." 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Sept.  4,  1967)  : 
"The  Vietnamese  voters  contributed  a  spec- 
tacular display  of  courage.  More  than  80  per 
cent  of  those  registered  cast  ballots  and,  de- 
spite relentless  terrlortsm.  voting  was  blocked 
In  only  three  of  the  8,824  voting  places  .  .  . 
There  is  no  question  about  the  determination 
of  the  Vietnamese  people  to  establish  a  stable 
constitutional  government," 

The  Evening  Star  (Washington^  :  'Truly  a 
remarkable  event  .  .  .  The  ballots  were  cast 
and  the  consensus  of  observers  from  24  coun- 
try, Invited  by  the  Saigon  Government,  was 

lat  the  election  was  more  fair  than  unfair." 

The  New  York  Times  (Sept.  5.  1967)  :  "One 
of  the  prerequisites  for  successful  negotia- 
tions has  been  a  Government  In  the  South 
that  iias  both  constitutional  legitimacy  and 
demonstrable  popular  support.  A  long  step 
in  that  direction  has  now  been  taken." 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Sept.  5,  1967)  : 
"The  horrible  measures  taken  by  the  Com- 
munists to  obstruct  the  election  are  indica- 


tive of  how  they  feel  about  democratic 
processes." 

Time  Magazine  (Sept.  15,  1967)  :  "Among 
the  Vietnamese,  the  overwhelming  feeling 
about  their  own  election  last  week  was  that 
it  was  as  honest  as  they  have  ever  known, 
more  honest  than  anyone  expected." 

Washington  Post  (Sept.  5,  1967)  :  "The  fact 
that  about  83  per  cent  of  the  registered  voters 
went  to  the  polls  (compared  to  62  per  cent 
In  our  presidential  election  of  1964)  Is  indica- 
tive of  widespread  interest  ...  In  order  to 
vote  at  all  they  had  to  defy  the  orders  of  the 
Vletcong  and  risk  death  In  a  shocking  cam- 
paign of  terrorism." 

//.  Other  foreign  press 
Australia 
Sydney  Morning  Herald:    ".  .  .  as  fair  and 
free  as  could  be  reasonably  expected  In  the 
extraordinary  conditions." 

Austria 

Der  Kurier  (Vienna)  :  "Pacifists  through- 
out the  world  chimed  In  with  the  com- 
munist cries  of  protest — these  are  no  demo- 
cratic elections  I  In  their  anger,  real  or 
feigned,  they  forgot  that  despite  all  short- 
comings which  undoubtedly  existed,  the 
South  Vietnamese  elections  did  offer  real  al- 
ternatives to  the  voters,  In  clear  contrast  to 
'elections'  in  a  Communist  country  where 
the  customary  99.9  per  cent  for  the  regime 
does  not  surprise  anybody." 

Volksblatt  (Vienna)  :  The  high  voter 
turnout  "has  strikingly  refuted  the  theory 
that  the  people  of  Vietnam  are  tired  of  pol- 
itics and  that  they  endure  the  war  as  well 
as  the   elections   Indifferently." 

Burma 

The  Rangoon  Daily:  "Observers  from  a 
number  of  countries  watched  the  elections, 
and  the  consensus  was  that  they  were  fair 
and  Just." 

China 

The  China  Daily  News:  "The  big  turnout 
of  voters  in  the  presidential  election  repre- 
sents a  telling  blow  to  the  Viet  Cong  and 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  regime.  It  Is  a  demonstra- 
tion of  Vietnamese  determination  to  defend 
their  free  and  democratic  system  of  gov- 
ernment In  total  disregard  to  the  terrorist 
campaign  of  the  Viet  Cong." 

Chung  Yang  Jih  Pao:  "The  success  of  the 
Vietnam  election  Is  a  great  victory  In  the 
political  warfare  against  the  Viet  Cong." 

Cheng  Hsin  Hsin  Wen  Pao:  "Prom  now  on, 
nobody  can  attack  Vietnam  and  interfere 
with  the  Vietnam  war  over  the  issue  of 
democracy.  The  new  democratic  government 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  will  be  able  to 
take  initiatives  both  in  the  political  war- 
fare of  'peace  talks'  and  in  military  oper- 
ations." 

Denmark 

Berlingske  Tidende  (Copenhagen)  :  "The 
election  demonstrated  that  a  prolonged  war 
had  not  deprived  the  population  of  the  will 
to  decide  Its  own  destiny." 

Germany 

Der  Tagesspiegel  (Berlin)  :  "It  would  be  an 
injustice  to  minimize  or  mock  this  declara- 
tion of  popular  will  In  South  Vietnam." 

Die  Welt  (Hamburg):  "The  good  showing 
of  several  civilian  candidates  demonstrated 
that  the  voting  was  mostly  free." 

India 

The  Hindustan  (New  Delhi)  :  "...  a  bold 
effort  to  establish  democracy  In  time  of  war." 

The  Janmabhumi  (Bombay):  "...  a  rare 
experience  and  a  glorious  event  In  the  history 
of  democracy.  Neither  friends  nor  foes  of 
that  country  can  Ignore  the  implications  of 
such  vast  popular  enthusiasm  to  set  up  a 
democratic  government." 

The  Nav  Bharat  Times  (New  Delhi)  :  "The 
large  voter  turnout  indicated  that  the  Vlet- 
cong Is  on  the  wane." 

The   Wishwaynitra   (Calcutta)  :   "If  80  per 


cent  of  the  people  participated  In  the  elec- 
tion, as  reported,  it  will  be  considered  as  a 
considerable  waning  of  Viet  Cong  popular- 
ity." 

Italy 
Resto  Del  Carlino  (Bologna)  :  "Despite  the 
possibility  of  falling  victim  to  bombs  or  guns, 
the  people  voted,  and  that  was  their  answer 
to  the  Communists  and  their  allies  who 
prefer   gunfire   to   balloting," 

Japan 

Japan  Times:  "Although  the  inculcation  of 
ideas  of  political  responsibility  can  only  be 
achieved  slowly,  we  feel  that  the  election 
with  its  comparatively  large  turnout  of  voters 
indicates  that  Ideas  of  democracy  are  catch- 
ing on." 

Yomiuri:  "The  most  desirable  factor  Is  for 
the  new  government  to  become  a  stable  re- 
gime enjoying  the  support  of  the  people." 

Malaysia 

Malay  Mail  (Kuala  Lumpur) :  "The  size  of 
the  vote  for  .  .  .  Thleu  and  Ky  .  .  .  cannot 
possibly  be  explained  away  simply  In  terms 
of  the  electoral  advantages  they  enjoyed  as 
Incumbent  powerholders.  Indeed  had  they 
manipulated  the  vote  they  would  surely  have 
collected  a  much  bigger  share — and  their 
methods  would  surely  have  been  apparent  to 
some  at  least  of  the  dozens  of  overseas  ob- 
servers Invited  to  South  Vietnam.  The  results 
must  be  Judged  fair." 

The  Straits  Times  (Kuala  Liunpur). 
"Charges  that  the  election  would  be  fraudu- 
lent and  a  farce  have  been  refuted.  ,  .  .  To 
have  held  the  election  at  all  was  an  achieve- 
ment." 

New  Zealand 

The  Dominion  (Wellington)  :  "The  South 
Vietnamese  had  done  what  the  Communists 
have  long  promised  but  consistently  failed  to 
do — launch  a  real  social  revolution.  ...  It 
appears  likely  that  the  Institution  of  a  stable, 
legal  government  in  Saigon  .  .  .  with  greater 
stature  than  any  of  its  predecessors  possessed, 
win  at  last  convince  North  Vietnam  that  It 
cannot  win  the  war." 

The  Press  (Christchurch)  :  "Although  this 
election  has  not  produced  a  decisive  popular 
vote  for  one  leader,  it  has  shown  the  readi- 
ness of  the  people  to  have  their  own  govern- 
ment and  not  one  thrust  upon  them," 

Norway 

Arbeiderbladet  (Oslo) :  "A  new  democracy" 
had  been  born  In  South  Vietnam  and  "the 
spread  of  the  votes  cast  .  .  .  fully  proves  the 
honesty  of  the  elections." 

Morgenbladet  (Oslo):  "If  there  had  been 
any  organized  election  fraud,  the  military 
would  surely  have  made  certain  they  got 
better  results.  ...  On  the  whole,  the  elec- 
tions were  an  impressive  performance  and 
proof  that  democratic  processes  are  under 
way  in  South  Vietnam." 

Peru 

Correo  (Lima)  :  "The  elections  were  a  re- 
sounding success,  considering  the  fact  that 
the  Viet  Cong  made  every  possible  effort  to 
frustrate  them.  They  were  a  harsh  blow  to 
the  Communists  and  a  palpable  demonstra- 
tion that  their  popularity  is  more  apparent 
than  real." 

Philippines 

Manila  Chronicle.  "V  is  moving  to  read  the 
accounts  of  how  despite  terrorism  and  actual 
violence  ...  a  big  percentage  of  South  Viet- 
namese of  voting  age  braved  the  terrors  to 
cast  their  vote." 

Philippine  Herald:  "The  world  that 
watches  the  brave  attempt  of  this  war  torn 
country  to  brace  Itself  up  would  surely  look 
with  sympathy  on  the  understandable  Im- 
perfections of  the  democratic  machinery  only 
now  Installed  and  already  so  overwhelmingly 
challenged  to  stUTlve." 

Sweden 

Svenska  Dagbladet  (Stockholm) :  "The  fact 
that  South  Vietnam  will  now  get  a  govern- 
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ment  of  somewhat  democratic  form  .  .  . 
should  present  a  new  point  of  departure 
for  peace  negotiations.  In  any  case  It  should 
be  more  difficult  for  the  national  liberation 
front  and  its  leaders  In  Hanoi  to  shrug  off 
the  S.iigon  government  as  Insignificant." 

United  Kingdom 

The  Economist  (London):  "Despite  the 
scorn  poured  on  It.  the  election  has  achieved 
several  things.  In  the  first  place,  it  puts 
South  Vietnam  among  the  small  collection 
of  countries  whose  governments  risk  holding 
elections  with  any  significant  degree  of 
choice  at  all.  ...  In  the  second  place,  the 
election  means  that  the  Saigon  government 
will  now  be  obliged  to  submit  Itself,  to  some 
extent,  to  the  give-and-take  of  political 
pressure." 

r'le  Guardian  (London):  "In  spite  of  the 
skepticism  and  doubts  for  months  before- 
hand, t'ne  South  Vietnamese  presidential 
election  actually  took  place  and  was  less  of 
a  charade  than  had  been  commonly  expected. 
Although  the  Vletcong  made  a  vigorous  at- 
tempt to  disrupt  It.  nearly  five  million  people 
went  to  the  polls." 

7";ie  Daily  Telegraph  (London)  :  "South 
Vietnam  took  a  giant  stride  towards  democ- 
racv  In  Sunday's  election  ...  on  balance, 
South  Vietnam's  war  effort  and  her  position 
for  getting  peace  negotiations  started  will 
be  greatly  strengthened.  What  can  North 
Vietnam  or  the  V'let  Cong  offer  In  compari- 
son?" 

///.  Opinions  from  American  observers 

Mayor  Joseph  M.  Barr  of  Pittsburgh: 
"There's  less  harass.nnent  of  the  voters  than 
there  is  at  the  polls  in  the  United  States, 
and  they  have  better  Identification  with 
their  voting  cards  than  we  do." 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Edward  L.  R.  Elson  of 
the  National  Presbyterian  Church  in  Wash- 
ington: "One  point  should  be  made  strong- 
ly. If  not  precisely  fair,  It  is  still  a  mighty 
rnove  forward— an  election  In  Asia  in  a  coun- 
try at  war." 

Warner  Gullander,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers:  "I 
think  that  this  was  an  election  with  a  great 
dealcf  integrity." 

Governor  William  H.  Guy  of  North  Dakota: 
"Too  much  attention  had  been  focused  on 
the  possibility  of  election  Irregularities,  and 
not  enough  on  the  really  significant  thing  .  .  . 
that  these  people,  witli  great  courage,  gave 
as  moving  and  as  profound  an  example  of 
their  desire  for  self-determination  as  you 
could  find.  ,  .  .  (The  election)  has  been 
carried  out  with  greater  detail  and  checks 
and  balances  than  many  of  our  own." 

Senator  Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper  of  Iowa: 
"I  don't  know  of  anyone  who  claimed  he  saw 
evidence  of  rigging."  Certainly  I  didn't." 

Governor  Richard  J.  Hughes  of  New  Jersey: 
"I  have  talked  to  people  from  top.  including 
(Presidential  candidate)  Tran  Van  Huong, 
to  bottom,  including  voters,  and  I  have  found 
nothing  whatever  to  indicate  that  the  elec- 
tions have  been  tampered  with.  I  was  most 
impressed  by  efforts  to  shield  from  fraud  the 
vote  in  that  country,  and  the  people's  real 
sense  of  nationhood  and  pride." 

E.  Eldon  James,  former  National  Com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion:  "South 
Vietnam  has  achieved  the  basic  foundations 
for  the  establishment  cf  a  strong  democracy 
and  its  people  are  resolved  to  bring  it  about." 

John  S.  Knight,  Publisher  of  the  Knight 
Newspapers:  "It  was  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  tl-,e  American  observer  mission  which  cov- 
ered representative  sections  of  the  country 
that  the  election  was,  so  far  as  we  could 
determine,  reasonably  fair  and  honest. 

This  view  was  generally  shared  by  observ- 
ers from  23  other  countries. 

"True  significance  of  the  voting  Is  that  a 
national  election  could  be  held  under  war 
conditions  and  strong  threats  from  the  Viet 
Con2." 


Governor  Thomas  L.  McCall  of  Oregon:  "I 
thought  it  (the  election)  was  quite  an  in- 
spiration. Even  the  doves  and  those  against 
the  war  were  satisfied.  It  was  very  hearten- 
ing." 

Theodore  R.  McKeldin,  Mayor  of  Balti- 
more: "Splendid,  intelligent  people." 

Senator  George  Murphy  of  California:  "I 
have  no  reservations  about  calling  this  a  free 
and  fair  election.  I'll  have  little  patience  with 
anyone  who  starts  teUing  us  it  was  rigged." 

Senator  Edward  S.  Muskle:  "We  pretty 
much  blanketed  the  country  from  north  to 
south.  The  preparations  were  very  thorough, 
with  the  greatest  safeguards  to  protect  the 
integrity  of  the  ballot.  .  .  .  My  impression 
was  that  there  was  a  good  turnout  and  the 
people  seemed  pretty  relaxed,  thoughtful  and 
quite  orderly.  There  was  nothing  about  the 
activity  around  the  polls  to  suggest  pressure 
or  harassment," 

Eugene  Patterson,  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution :  "The  election  machinery  is 
much  more  elaborate  than  I  expected,  and 
more  elaborate  than  In  many  places  in  the 
United  States.  The  election  was  mighty  clean 
compared  to  what  we  have  had  in  Georgia 
and  much  of  the  South.  .  .  .  The  recent  elec- 
tions In  Saigon  may  have  hit  Hanoi  a  harder 
blow  than  B52s  could  deliver." 

Rabbi  Jacob  P  Rudin.  President  of  the 
Synagogue  Council  of  America:  "A  wonder- 
ful experience.  .  .  .  The  Vietnamese  fulfill 
what  was  obvlovisly  a  serious  obligation  on 
their  part  It  was  very  moving,  they  were  not 
taking  It  (the  right  to  vote)  for  granted  as 
we  sometimes  do  here." 

Professor  Richard  F.  Scammon  of  the  Gov- 
ernment .'Vffatrs  Institute  of  Washington: 
•Reascnataly  efficient,  reasonably  free  and  rea- 
sonably honest.  ...  I  would  use  exactly  the 
same  words  to  describe  elections  in  the  United 
States." 

David  Sullivan,  Vice-President  of  the  AFL- 
CIO:  'I  om  Impressed  by  the  spirit  and  the 
will  of  the  Vietnamese  people  to  build  a  free 
and  democratic  nation.  I  am  impressed  by 
how  many  persons  voted  in  the  election,  in 
defiance  of  the  Viet  Cong's  threats  and  vio- 
lence. I  am  particularly  impressed  with  the 
positive  role  that  the  Vietnamese  Confedera- 
tion of  Labor  and  its  members  throughout 
the  country  have  taken  in  assuring  full.  In- 
telligent participation  of  all  the  people  in 
these  critical  elections." 

Whltnev  Young.  Executive  Director  of  the 
N.tional  Urban  League:  "I  returned  com- 
pletely satisfied  that  it  was  as  free  an  elec- 
tion as  possible  under  the  circumstances— 
so  many  candidates,  so  much  brutal  terror- 
ism as  "they  have  ...  So  I  left  with  the 
feeling  that  they  had  demonstrated  a  self- 
determination  on  forming  their  own  govern- 
ment," ^    , 

Congressman  Lester  L.  Wolff  of  New  York, 
an  Independent  observer:  "From  what  I 
:,:i  see,  charges  of  fraud  In  the  balloting  are 
groundless." 

IV.  Opinions   from    other  observers 

Representative  All  Dlmaporo  of  t;he  Philip- 
pines: "The  elections  had  taken  place  in  per- 
fect tranquillity  and  order.  1  have  found  no 
evidence  of  political  pressure  on  the  voters," 

Mr,  Aree  Iddhikasem  of  Thailand:  "Viet- 
namese officials  have  done  their  best  to  keep 
the  elections  honest.  The  elections  were  car- 
ried out  In  order  on  the  whole,  and  the  citi- 
zens have  done  their  duty  eagerly." 

Mr.  Kim  Seong  Jin.  Korea's  Orient  Press 
Agencv:  "The  elections  were  carried  out  in 
order  and  honesty.  I  admired  the  Vietnam- 
ese voters  for  their  resolutions  In  building 
democracy  under  the  most  difficult  circum- 
stances. 

Erich  Metiler,  In  Die  Nexie  Zuricher  Zei- 
tung:  "The  voting  was  astonishingly  free  and 
well-ordered,  especially  since  It  was  carried 
out  in  the  midst  of  a  war  and  despite  the 
fanatical  brutality  of  the  Viet  Cong." 

Mr.  Amal  Mukherjee,  Chief  of  the  Asian 
Bureau   of  the   International   Confederation 


of  Free  Trade  Unions  (Brussels)  :  "I  saw  the 
orderly  and  peaceful  balloting  in  progress. 
Despite  mounting  threats  of  sabotage,  the 
elections  went  on — a  remarkable  feat — and  I 
congratulate  the  people  and  the  authorities 
and  wish  them  every  success  In  their  demo- 
cratic experiment." 

K.  Narendra,  Editor  of  the  Vir  Arjun  and 
the  Pratrap  (New  Delhi):  "It  is  clear  that 
the  Communists  do  not  like  such  a  process 
(election)  because  they  believe  In  dictator- 
ship. What  was  observed  by  visiting  foreign 
correspondents  was  more  than  enough  to 
convince  them  that  the  Vietnamese  people 
have  faith  In  democracy.  The  preparations 
that  preceded  the  polling  clearly  showed 
that  the  people  were  anxious  and  greatly  in- 
terested in  exercising  their  right  to  vote  as 
they  liked." 

Mr.  Vincente  Albano  Pacls  of  T.ie  Manila 
Chronicle:  "Considering  that  a  war  is  going 
on  inside  South  Vietnam  and  that  the  Viet 
Cong  increased  their  terrorist  activities  to 
frighten  people  away  from  the  precinct*  be- 
fore and  during  the  election,  killing  2,500 
civilians  in  the  process,  it  seems  fair  con- 
clusion to  make  that  the  big  turnout  of 
voters — more  than  80  per  cent  of  registered 
electors,  a  percentage  higher  than  the  usual 
voters'  turnout  In  the  Philippines— is  an 
auspicious  beginning  for  the  new  govern- 
ment," 

Mr.  K.  S.  Wal,  Hongkong  Publisher  {Tin 
Tin  Yat  Po]  :  "The  elections  were  absolutely 
open  and  absolutely  free.  Everywhere  I  went, 
the  voters  were  all  behaving  in  an  orderly 
manner  .  .  .  Viet  Cong  terrorism  did  not  up- 
set the  voters.  Wlien  a  polling  center  was 
boinbed,  they  washed  the  place  clean  of 
blood  and  queued  up  again  to  cast  their 
•,otes  .  .  I  found  the  passionate  patriotism 
with  which  they  are  seeking  to  rebuild  their 
country  at  a  trying  time  most  touching." 

APPENDIX 

THE    PRESIDENCY    AND   VICE   PRESIDENCV    ACC03D- 

ING    TO    THE     1987    CONSTITUTION 

Authority 

Executive  authority  is  vested  by  the  peo- 
ple in  the  President.  The  President  and  the 
Vice-President,  running  together  on  one  list, 
are  elf  cted  at  large  through  universal  suffrage 
bv  direct  and  secret  ballot.  Their  term  of  of- 
fice Is  four  years  and  they  can  be  reelected 
only  once. 

The  President  is  the  Chief  of  State  and 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces 
He  determines  national  policy,  appoints  the 
Prime  Minister  and.  tipon  the  latter's  pro- 
posal, members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  presides 
over  the  Council  of  Ministers.  He  promul- 
gates laws  and  treaties,  receives  diplomatic 
credentials,  grants  amnesty  and  pardon.  He 
appoints,  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate, 
chiefs  of  diplomatic  missions  and  rectors  of 
state  universities.  He  may  decree  a  state  of 
national  emergency  which  m.ust  be  ratified, 
amended  or  rejected  by  the  National  Assem- 
bly. In  a  state  of  war  and  when  elections 
cannot  be  held,  the  President  may.  with  the 
approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  total  member- 
ship of  the  National  Assembly,  extend  the 
terms  of  office  of  certain  elected  bodies  and 
appoint  province  chiefs.  During  the  first 
Presidential  term  under  this  Constitution, 
the  President  may  appoint  province  ch.efs. 

The  Vice-President  Is  Chainnan  of  the 
Culture  and  Education  Council.  t>.e  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  and  the  Ethnic 
Minority  Council.  He  cannot  cumulate  any 
other  position  In  the  government.  He  may 
replace  the  President  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term  if  It  Is  less  than  one  year,  in  case 
the  President  dies,  resigns,  or  has  a  serious 
and  prolonged  illness.  In  case  the  President 
is  Impeached  or  the  remainder  of  the  term  is 
more  than  one  year,  the  Vice-President  tem- 
porarily assumes  the  Presidency  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  three  months  in  order  to  organize 
elections  for  a  new  President  and  Vice-Pres- 
ident. 
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Candidacy 
Citizens  who  fulfill  the  following  condi- 
tions may  run  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent: they  must  have  Vietnamese  citizenship 
since  birth,  have  lived  continuously  on  Viet- 
namese territory  for  at  least  ten  years  as  of 
election  day  (time  spent  abroad  on  ofBclal 
missions  or  In  political  exile  Is  considered  as 
residence  In  Vietnam).  In  addition,  the  can- 
didates must  be  35  years  old  as  of  election 
day.  enjoy  all  rights  of  citizenship,  have  legal 
draft  status,  and  meet  all  other  conditions 
set  forth  In  the  Presidential  election  law. 

PROVISIONS    FOR    THE    ELECTION    OF   THE 
PRESIDENT    AND    VICE    PRESIDENT 

The  first  law  passed  by  the  Provisional 
Legislative  Assembly  (formerly  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly)  is  Law  No.  001/67  governing 
the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. It  was  promulgated  on  June  15,  1967. 
and  the  election  date  was  set  for  September  3. 
1967. 

Voter  eligiliility 

Eligible  to  vote  are  those  persons  of  Viet- 
namese nationality  of  either  sex,  having 
reached  the  age  of  18  as  of  December  31,  1966. 
having  been  registered  and  In  possession  of 
a  valid  voting  registration  card.  Each  citizen 
can  register  on  one  voter  list  only. 

Civil  servants  and  military  men  on  mis- 
sions, transfers,  or  unable  to  return  to  places 
of  residence  where  their  names  are  regis- 
tered on  the  voters'  list,  may  cast  their  votes 
at  their  actual  location  on  election  day.  In 
addition  to  their  voting  registration  cards, 
they  must  show  their  "Mission  Order"  duly 
certified  by  the  proper  authorities.  In  such 
cases,  the  Chairman  of  the  committee  In 
charge  of  the  polling  station  must  prep>are 
a  supplementary  list  to  be  sent  to  the  local 
Eectoral  Council. 

Citizens  who  fulfill  all  conditions  of  eli- 
gibility to  vote  but  whose  names  do  not  ap- 
pear or  appear  incorrectly  on  the  list  of 
voters  have  the  right  to  flie  a  complaint  with 
the  proper  authorities  by  July  25,  1967.  at  the 
latest. 

Candidacy 

1.  (See  conditions  for  eligibility  according 
to  the  Constitution  on  pp.  26-27) . 

2.  Ineligible  to  be  candidates  are  those 
sentenced  for  criminal  offenses  and  mis- 
demeanors (such  as  theft,  swindling,  breach 
of  trust,  forgery,  violation  of  good  morals, 
bribery.  Influence  peddling,  and  embezzle- 
ment ) ,  those  sentenced  to  three  or  more 
months  Imprisonment  for  minor  crimes, 
those  convicted  of  hit-and-run  traffic  acci- 
dents, deprived  of  citizenship  and  electoral 
rights  by  a  court  under  exlstlrg  laws,  those 
under  legal  guardianship  or  being  mentally 
HI.  those  having  gone  banlcrupt  and  not  yet 
rehabilitated:  thoee  having  not  complied 
with  draft  orders;  civil  servants,  military 
men,  and  government  officials  having  been 
suspended,  dismissed,  removed,  or  having 
resigned  for  disciplinary  reasons:  those  hav- 
ing directly  or  indirectly  worked  for  com- 
munism or  procommunlst  neutralism. 

Filing  of  applications  for  candidacy 

Applications  for  candidacy  must  be  filed 
with  the  Secretariat  of  the  Provisional  Na- 
tional Assembly  by  midnight  June  30.  1967, 
and  must  be  accompanied  by  the  following 
document:  a  birth  certificate,  a  Judicial  rec- 
ord not  older  than  three  months,  a  certifi- 
cate of  continuous  residence  for  ten  years 
on  Vietnamese  territory,  a  certificate  of  draft 
status,  a  certificate  of  leave  of  absence  (In 
case  of  military  personnel  and  civil  serv- 
ants), receipt  of  deposit  for  electoral  cam- 
paign expenses,  a  list  of  candidate  repre- 
sentatives to  be  assigned  to  the  Central 
Electoral  Campaign,  a  sample  of  symbols 
to  be  used,  and  five  4x4cm.  photographs  of 
each  candidate. 

Review  of  candidacy 
The  Provisional  National  Assembly  reviews 
the  application  for  candidacy  and  support- 


ing documents  submitted  by  prospective 
candidates.  First  posting  of  the  list  of  candi- 
dates will  be  made  at  the  site  of  the  As- 
sembly within  twenty  four  hours  after  the 
deadline  for  the  filing  of  applications  for 
candidacy. 

Voters  and  candidates  may  file  complaints 
with  the  Secretariat  of  the  Provisional  Na- 
tional Assembly  about  the  eligibility  of  can- 
didates by  July  6,  1967.  These  complaints 
and  supporting  documents  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Central  Electoral  Commission 
for  review.  This  Commission  will  report  Its 
findings  to  the  Secretariat  of  the  Assembly 
by  July  15.  1967 

The  Central  Electoral  Commission  Is  made 
up  of  the  following  members: 

The  Presiding  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals— Chairman. 

The  Chairman  of  the  State  Council,  or 
Administrative  Judge,  his  representative — 
Member. 

The  Dean  of  the  Saigon  Bar  Association  or 
his  representative — Member. 

An  Assembly  Deputy  representing  the  elec- 
torate— Member. 

The  Special  Commissioner  for  Administra- 
tion, or  his  representative — Secretary  (with 
voting  privilege) . 

Before  the  Assembly  meets  In  plenary  ses- 
sion to  decide  on  the  second  posting  of  the 
list  of  candidates,  those  candidates  against 
whom  complaints  have  been  filed,  may  be 
Invited  to  appear  and  answer  the  charges 
before  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Assem- 
bly. 

The  second  posting  of  the  list  of  candidates 
win  be  made  no  later  than  July  19,  1967. 
Prom  the  date  of  the  second  posting,  no 
candidate  may  withdraw  from  the  race  or 
alter  his  list. 

Election  campaigning 

At  the  national  level,  there  will  be  a  Cen- 
tral Election  Campaign  Committee  composed 
of  one  principal  and  one  alternate  repre- 
sentative from  each  ticket. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  will  be 
elected  from  among  the  candidates'  repre- 
sentatives. He  will  preside  over  the  commit- 
tee deliberations,  and  In  case  of  a  tie,  he  will 
cast   the   deciding  vote. 

At  the  local  level,  a  Committee  of  similar 
composition  will  be  established  In  each  mu- 
nicipality and  province.  Representatives  on 
these  local  campaign  committees  are  desig- 
nated by  members  of  the  Central  Election 
Campaign  Committee. 

Election  Campaign  Committees  will: 

(1)  determine  the  number,  size,  and  color 
of  handbills  and  posters; 

(2)  determine  procedures  for  printing, 
transporting,  and  distributing  handbills  and 
posters: 

(3)  fix  the  date  and  places  for  putting  up 
posters  and  distributing  handbills  which  may 
also  be  passed  out  at  voters'  homes; 

(4)  organize  talks  by  candidates  or  their 
representatives  with  the  electorate; 

(5)  determine  procedures  governing  press 
activities  and  press  conferences  by  candidates 
or  their  representatives; 

(6)  determine  procedures  for  using  sound 
trucks,  radio,  and  television  wherever  avail- 
able. Equal  time  must  be  apportioned  among 
all  tickets. 

All  expenses  related  to  the  organization  of 
the  elections,  including  compensations  for 
the  observers  representing  the  various  tickets, 
will  be  borne  by  the  national  budget.  How- 
ever, each  ticket  must  depwslt  at  the  Na- 
tional Treasury  a  sum  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand piastres  (VN  $200,000).  In  case  a  ticket 
withdraws  after  the  second  posting  of  candi- 
dacies, or  falls  to  poll  ten  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  valid  votes.  It  mtjst  reimburse  the 
national  budget  for  expenses  Incurred  on  Its 
behalf  In  the  printing  of  handbills  and 
posters. 

TTie  campaign  begins  August  3,  1967  and 
ends  at  noon,  September  2,  1967,  and  must 
be  conducted  In  Vietnamese. 


Voting  procedures 

At  each  polling  station,  there  will  be  a 
committee  composed  of  a  chairman  and  a 
deputy  chairman,  ap]X)lnted  by  the  mayors 
and  province  chiefs,  and  an  even  number  of 
members — at  least  two — chosen  by  the  chair- 
man from  among  the  voters  present  when 
the  voting  begins.  Each  ticket  has  the  right 
to  designate  an  observer  at  each  polling  sta- 
tion. 

The  committee  Chairman  supervises  the 
voting  and  Is  responsible  for  keeping  order 
at  the  polling  station.  He  must  immediately 
make  a  written  repwrt  In  the  event  of  Irreg- 
ularities or  If  there  Is  a  complaint  lodged  by 
the  candidates'   representative. 

Voting  begins  at  7:00  a.m.  and  concludes 
at  4:00  p.m.  on  September  3.   1967. 

A  voter  must  cast  ballots  In  person.  He 
cannot  vote   by  mall   or   by   proxy. 

He  may  not  carry  arms  when  entering  the 
polling  station.  He  must  show  his  registra- 
tion card  along  with  his  regular  Identifica- 
tion card  before  he  Is  given  ballots,  one  for 
each  ticket,  and  one  envelope. 

The  voter  must  enter  the  curtained  voting 
booth  alone,  select  the  ballot  of  his  choice 
and  put  It  Into  the  envelope.  Unused  ballots 
must  be  torn  apart  and  discarded  by  the 
voter  himself  Into  a  receptacle  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Upon  leaving  the  booth,  he  displays  the 
envelope  containing  the  ballot  to  show  there 
Is  only  one  envelope  In  his  possession,  then 
places  it  In  the  ballot  box.  If  a  voter  Is  physi- 
cally unable  to  cast  the  ballot  he  may  re- 
quest the  committee  chairman  to  select  an- 
other voter  to  help  him. 

After  the  voter  has  cast  his  ballot,  his 
voting  card  will  be  stamped  and  a  comer  of 
his  card  cut  off  by  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee In  charge  of  the  polling  station.  These 
card  corners  must  be  kept  as  a  tally  of  per- 
sons who  have  voted. 

The  ballot  box  has  a  slot  for  ballots.  When 
voting  begiaS,  the  committee  chairman  opens 
the  ballot  box  and  shows  It  for  the  public  to 
see  that  It  Is  empty.  It  Is  then  locked  with 
two  different  types  of  locks.  The  chairman 
holds  one  key  and  the  oldest  committee 
member  holds  the  other.  When  the  voting  Is 
over,  if  the  keys  are  missing,  the  ballot  box 
must  be  opened  by  any  means  and  the  inci- 
dent noted  down  In  the  report. 

Vote  counting 

When  the  voting  Is  over,  ballot  counting 
win  proceed  as  follows: 

The  committee  In  charge  of  the  polling 
station  will  designate  a  number  of  ballot 
counters  from  among  the  voters  present  who 
can  read  and  vn-lte.  These  ballot  counters, 
sitting  In  groups  of  four  at  separate  tables, 
work  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
candidates'  observers. 

The  committee  chairman  opens  the  ballot 
box  and  orders  the  count  of  envelopes.  If  the 
number  of  envelopes  exceeds  or  Is  less  than 
the  number  of  voters  who  actually  cast  the 
ballots,  It  must  be  so  recorded  In  the  report. 
The  number  of  actual  voters  Is  the  number 
of  comers  cut  from  the  voting  cards. 

The  committee  chairman  gives  each  table 
a  number  of  ballots  for  counting.  At  each 
table,  the  first  ballot  counter  opens  the  en- 
velope and  hands  the  ballot  over  to  the  sec- 
ond ballot  counter  who  reads  aloud  the 
names  printed  on  the  ballot.  This  ballot  Is 
then  handed  over  to  two  other  ballot  count- 
ers who  check  It  separately  and  note  It  on  the 
tally  sheet.  When  counting  ballots,  the  fin* 
and  second  ballot  counters  are  not  allowed 
to  hold  anything  in  their  hands  which  might 
make  the  ballots  Invalid. 

Ballots  will  be  invalid  If:  an  evelope  con- 
tains more  than  one  ballot — is  different  from 
the  one  distributed  to  voters — the  envelope  Is 
empty  or  contains  something  other  than  tiie 
ballot— the  ballot  bears  additional  writing  or 
symbol — the    ballot    Is    not    Inside    the    en- 
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yelope_the  names  of  the  candidates  on  the 
ballot  are  altered  or  tampered  with  In  any 
way.  These  irregularities  must  be  so  re- 
corded in  the  committee  report. 

Reports  prepared  by  the  provinces  and 
municipalities  along  with  Invalid  baUots  and 
envelopes  must  be  sent  to  the  Secretariat  of 
the  Assembly  no  later  than  September  10, 
1967.  At  an  Assembly  session,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Assembly  will  hand  the  reporta  to  two 
Deputies  chosen  by  the  Assembly.  The 
Deputies  will  read  the  reports  aloud  while 
two  members  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  As- 
sembly keep  a  tally  of  the  temporary  re- 
sults. This  provisional  tally  shall  be  made 
into  four  copies,  one  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Central  Electoral  Commission,  one  to  the 
Special  Commissariat  for  Administration,  one 
to  the  Secretariat  of  the  National  Assembly, 
and  one  to  the  Directorate  of  the  National 
Archives  and  Libraries. 


Violations,  penalties  and  litigations 

Various  penalties  ranging  from  fines  or 
jail  terms  to  hard  labor  and  loss  of  citizen- 
ship rights  are  provided  for  violators  of  elec- 
tion procedures,  namely  for ; 

Peraons  convicted  of  multiple  voting  and 
voting  without  proper  credentials; 

Candidates  or  campaign  workers  exceed- 
ing the  prescribed  limits  of  money,  time, 
and  facilities; 

Persons  convicted  of  bribery.  Intimidation, 
violence,  threat  of  or  actual  economic  re- 
prisals aimed  at  preventing  another  person 
from  voting  or  becoming  a  candidate,  or 
forcing  him  to  vote  or  not  to  vote  for  a 
particular  candidate; 

Persons  carrying  weapons  Into  polling  sta- 
tions (except  in  cases  of  security  emer- 
gencies) ; 

Persons  violating  or  conspiring  to  violate 
the  secrecy  and  honesty  of  the  voting; 


Persons  disrupting  or  sabotaging  voting 
procedures  and  Installations; 

Election  workers  and  officials  manipulat- 
ing, altering,  rendering  Invalid  ballots  In 
order  to  change  the  outcome  of  the  election; 

The  destruction  of  ballot  boxes  and  un- 
counted ballots. 

Complaints  about  election  violations  must 
be  filed:  a'  By  September  4  at  local  courts, 
with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  highest  court 
where  a  ruling  must  be  made  by  September 
28,  1967.  b  By  September  9,  1967,  at  the 
Secretariat  of  the  Provisional  Legislative  As- 
sembly which  will  transmit  them  to  the 
Central  Electoral  Commlaslon.  The  Oottunls- 
slon  must  report  Its  findings  to  the  Assembly 
which  shall  meet  no  later  than  October  2. 
1987,  to  ratify  and  proclaim  the  ofllclal 
results  of  the  election. 

Provisions  are  made  for  a  new  election 
should  the  voting  be  declared  Invalid. 
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Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
read  the  statement  of  the  distinguished 

CXni 1956— Part  23 


gentleman  from  New  York,  and  since  he 
alluded  to  me  as  his  partner  on  our  trip 
to  Southeast  Asia,  I  would  like  to  say 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  that  this 
statement,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  the 
definitive  statement  that  I  have  read  on 


the  work  of  the  presidential  and  sena- 
torial elections  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  believe  It  Is  obvious  the  gentleman 
has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  a 
great  deal  of  effort  in  preparing  this 
statement.   &nd  anyone  who  wants  to 
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know  whether  or  not  those  elections  were 
honest  and  free  or  whether  they  were 
fraudulent,  I  would  believe  the  answers 
to  these  questions  are  provided  in  the 
very  scholaiiy  and  definitive  statement 
prepared  by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  compliment 
him  and  associate  myself  with  his  com- 
ments about  the  presidential  elections 
in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  since  he  was  witness  to  the 
same  events  that  I  was,  and  this  con- 
firms the  statement  that  I  am  making. 


TAX  ON  NET  ADVERTISING  INCOME 
CERTAIN  NONPROFIT  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS DERIVE  FROM  PUBLICA- 
TIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  '  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy I .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
KerlongI  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day. May  2.  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mi-.  Hall],  took  the  floor 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
"some  new  regulations  that  were  issued 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
on  Friday.  April  14,  1967."  He  stated  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  had  "de- 
cided" to  impose  a  48  percent  tax  on  the 
net  advertising  income  certain  nonprofit 
organizations  derived  from  their  pub- 
lications. 

On  the  previous  day  the  gentleman 
from  Missouin  advised  many  of  us  by  let- 
ter that  he  was  going  to  do  so  and  men- 
tioned in  particular  the  magazine  Boys' 
Life,  which  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  as  being  one 
which  would  be  affected  by  this  ruling. 
I  have  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  remarks 
I  am  making  today.  I  should  like  respect- 
fully to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  fact  that  v.hile  it  is  probably  se- 
mantics, what  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri referred  to  as  a  regulation  was  not 
in  fact  a  regulation.  It  was  a  proposed 
regulation  and  has  not  even  at  this  late 
date  become  effective. 

In  going  over  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  in  the  Record.  I 
note  that  he  begins  by  referring  to  a  let- 
ter from  Louise  A.  Wood,  the  national 
executive  director  of  the  Girl  Scout.?  of 
America,  in  which  she  attempts  *:o  a.«sess 
the  effect  of  the  i-uling  on  this  most 
worthwhile  organization.  This  letter 
state.>  in  part : 

Subscriptions  do  not  cover  the  cost  of 
the  Amprican  Girl  Magazine.  Advertising  ap- 
propriate t3  girl  activity  and  magazine  con- 
tent Is  also  sought.  The  sale  of  advertising 
helps  to  meet  the  cost  and,  at  present,  addi- 
tional subsidy  is  also  required  from  Girl 
Scout  operations. 

May  I  say  that  If  this  statement  is 
correct — and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
it — and  that  the  subscription  revenue 
plus  the  advertising  revenue  i.-  not  suffi- 
cien:  to  defray  the  costs  of  the  publica- 
tion and  that  in  fact  a  subsidy  from  the 
Girl  Scout  organisation  is  required  in 
order  that  the  publication  meet  its  ex- 
pen.-es.  then  there  is  no  net  revenue  from 
advertising  to  the  Girl  Scouts  of  Ameri- 
ca and  they  will  not  be  affected  one  whit 
by  the  proposed  regulation,  if  it  does  in 
fact  become  operative. 


The  gentleman  from  Missouri  also  re- 
ferred to  a  communication  from  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  which  stated  in  part: 

The  acceptance  of  advertising  by  Boys'  Life 
serves  two  purposes :  ( 1 )  It  provides  a  major 
source  of  revenue  to  help  meet  publishing 
costs.   (Emphasis  supplied.) 

If  the  advertising  revenue  only  helps 
meet  the  publishing  costs,  as  stated  in 
this  communication,  then  there  is  no  net 
revenue  and  they  would  not  be  affected 
by  the  proposed  regulation. 

I  may  state,  however,  that  in  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
for  1963  they  stated  that  the  organization 
derived  almost  $2  million  of  gross  income 
from  advertising  carried  in  Boys'  Life 
that  year.  Furthermore,  they  show  that 
they  realized  a  net  profit  after  all  of  the 
expenses  of  publication  had  been  paid  of 
nearly  $600,000  from  advertising  carried 
in  Boys'  Life  magazine. 

The  argument  is  made  that  because 
this  money  is  channeled  into  most  worth- 
while projects,  such  as  are  fostered  by  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  that  this  net 
profit  from  the  sale  of  advertising  in  the 
magazine  should  be  exempt  from  any 
taxation.  This  matter  was  thrashed  out 
by  the  Congress  in  1950  when  the  original 
unrelated  income  tax  bill  was  passed. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  bill  as 
well  as  the  bill  Itself  show  that  this  bill 
was  passed  because  of,  among  other 
things,  the  unrelated  income  derived  by 
New  York  University  from  the  operation 
of  a  macaroni  factory",  which  Income  was 
not  taxed.  In  adopting  the  unrelated  bus- 
iness income  tax  Congress  decided  spe- 
cifically and  explicitly  that  the  tax  should 
apply  without  regard  to  the  use  which  an 
exempt  organization  makes  of  the  profits 
stemming  from  the  operation.  No  con- 
tention was  made  that  the  profits  from 
the  macaroni  business  were  being  utilized 
other  than  for  the  exempt  education 
pui-poses  of  the  university. 

Nonetheless,  the  Congress  decided  that 
because  of  the  inherent  unfairness  of 
pei-mitting  competition  between  tax-free 
businesses  and  businesses  which  are  re- 
quired to  apply  part  of  their  proceeds  to 
the  payment  of  taxes,  the  business  should 
be  taxed.  The  statute  specifies  that  the 
tax  applies  without  regard  to  "the  needs 
of  such  organization  for  income  or  funds 
or  the  use  it  makes  of  the  profits  de- 
rived." 

The  imposition  of  the  unrelated  in- 
come tax  upon  the  advertising  profits  de- 
rived from  Boys'  Life  then  can  be  ex- 
plained very  simply.  The  actively  com- 
petitive advertising  which  is  carried  on 
by  Boys'  Life  represents  exactly  the  type 
of  situation  with  which  Congress  in- 
tended the  unrelated  business  income 
tax  to  deal.  Both  the  language  of  the 
statute  and  the  relevant  legislative  his- 
tory make  it  entirely  clear  that  the  ap- 
plication of  the  business  profits  to  an 
exempt  purpose  has  no  bearing  on  their 
taxability. 

Believe  me,  as  one  who  has  been  in 
Scouting  since  he  was  12  years  old,  there 
is  no  one  trying  to  deter  such  a  fir.e  or- 
ganization from  carrj-ing  on  its  purpose 
of  communicating  with  its  members  and 
no  one  has  even  thouffht  of  taxing  the 
advertising  revenue,  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  exceeds  the  cost  of  publica- 


tion of  the  magazine.  But  where  they  go 
out  and  advertise  in  other  publications 
that  you  can  reach  more  people  by  an 
advertisement  in  Boys'  Life  than  you  can 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Look, 
Sports  Illustrated,  and  as  many  as  are 
reached  in  Life  and  that  the  cost  of  such 
advertising  in  Boys'  Life  is  from  one-half 
to  one-sixth  of  the  cost  of  advertising 
in  these  publications,  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  making  a  substantial  net  profit 
from  this  advertising,  then  I  say,  regard- 
less of  the  worthwhileness  of  the  proj- 
ects on  which  the  money  is  spent,  it  is 
net  taxable  revenue  in  accordance  with 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  in  my  judgment, 
is  correct  in  proposing  such  a  regulation. 
After  all,  there  are  many  others  in- 
volved in  this  matter,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
empt organizations.  The  taxpaying  busi- 
nessman with  whom  such  low  cost  and 
nontaxpaying  advertI.'^ing  is  coinoeting 
has  some  rights.  I  believe  that  exempt 
organizations  have  gone  too  far  in  their 
competitive  advertising  activities,  and  I 
earnestly  hope  that  the  Treasury  De- 
pp rtment  will  issue  the  regulations  in 
final  form  as  promptly  as  po'rsible.  Cer- 
tainly no  compelling  argument  against 
the  adoption  of  the  proposed  regulation 
has  been  made,  even  though  ample  op- 
portunity has  been  given  to  present  ar- 
guments in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
regulation  during  the  past  6  month,* 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  notifying  me 
of  this  order,  and  of  course  I  respect 
his  views.  This  tvpe  of  colloquy  is  im- 
portant, and  perhaps  such  is  why  jDro- 
posed  regulations  did  not  gel. 

I  will  not  at  this  point  try  to  make  a 
point-by-point  rebuttal  while  reservins 
that  right  for  the  future,  because  I  think 
it  is  the  principle  at  stake — in  which  both 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  and  I  are 
interested — on  this  issue. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  pose  this  ques- 
tion to  the  gentleman.  The  regulation 
which  the  Treasury  wishes — or  oro- 
poses — to  promulgate  would  have  a 
severe  impact  on  more  than  600  organi- 
zations which  constitute  the  cultural 
background  of  our  Nation.  If  it  is  not 
worth  preserving  organizations  like  the 
Boy  Scouts  and  the  Girl  Scouts,  the 
fraternal  organizations,  the  medical  and 
bar  a.s.sociations.  and  the  tood  work  they 
do  for  the  good  of  the  Nation — if  all 
of  these  self-training  and  .self-policins: 
organizations  cannot  be  accorded  at 
least  that  accommodation  and  traditional 
statiis  and  income  to  better  serve  their 
members  and  the  reneral  public:  if  they 
cannot  have  at  least  this  much  coopera- 
tion from  their  Government,  then  -.vhat 
exactly  in  this  country  is  worth  pre=erv- 
in?  and  saving  and  stimulating  to  do 
good  works? 

Why  does  the  Treasury  Department 
wish  to  exempt  churches,  for  example, 
or  fraternal  burying  organizations,  but 
not  thfl  vast  bulk  of  the  organizations 
which  make  up  the  cultural  and  educa- 
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tional  strength  of  our  country?  What 
kind  of  a  money-grabbing  Government 
do  we  have  which  would  hinder  and  im- 
pair those  organizations  whose  funds 
contribute  to  medical  education,  as  does 
the  American  Medical  Educational  and 
Research  Foundation;  or  improvements 
in  our  court  system  and  attorney  rela- 
tionships as  does  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation; or  providing  the  tools  for 
training  the  leadership  of  our  youth, 
as  does  the  Boy  Scout  and  the  Girl  Scout 
organization;  or  the  educational  efforts 
of  the  country's  labor  organizations?  If 
the  ability  to  do  these  good  works  are 
not  worth  preserving,  then  I  ask,  just 
what  is  worth  preserving  in  this  Nation? 
I  am  concerned  about  the  arrogation  of 
power  of  centralized  government  by  tax 
upon  tax  addition.  What  a  paradox  to 
introduce  legislation  for  block  grants  to 
return  tax  moneys  to  the  State  for  any 
and  all  purposes  and  education  in  par- 
ticular, yet  keep  adding  taxes. 

One  further  question:  Are  the  gentle- 
man's remarks  to  be  construed  as  laying 
the  groundwork  for  the  Treasury  to  im- 
plement these  regulations  after  Congress 
adjourns  so  that  they  may  go  into  effect 
next  January,  and  before  Congress  has 
an  opportunity  to  react,  under  the  false 
doctrine  of  the  reverse  veto? 


RED   CHINA:    A  REAL  DRAGON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Buchanan]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  pressing  concerns  of  the  20th 
century  is  the  po.ssibiUty  of  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Red  China.  This 
grim  threat  hangs  over  Asia  like  a  dark 
cloud.  It  has  been  the  major  limiting 
factor  in  establisliing  administration 
policy  in  Vietnam.  Yet,  the  sad  fact  is 
that  one  could  well  maintain  we  already 
are  at  war  with  Red  China  and  have 
been  for  some  time. 

We  were  at  war  with  Red  China  In 
Korea.  It  was  not  a  cold  war.  It  was  a  hot 
war.  It  was  a  hot  war  fought  be- 
tween Red  Chinese  troops  and  U.S. 
troops — not  a  war  of  ideas  or  arguments, 
but  a  real,  shooting,  bloody  war. 

And  fighting  still  ra<?es  along  the  sup- 
posed truce  lines  of  that  war  with  Red 
China. 

We  are  at  war  with  Red  China  in  the 
jungles  and  delta  of  Vietnam.  And  this  is 
not  a  cold  war  either.  It  is  a  vei-y  hot  and 
very  bloody  war. 

It  is  essential  that  Americans  do  not 
now  make  the  sort  of  tragic  misjudg- 
ments  about  Red  China  which  hr.ve  for 
decades  diffused  and  defeated  our  efforts 
to  deal  with  the  aggressions  of  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Nothing  I  am  going  to  say  is  based 
upon  any  assumption  that  Red  China  is 
some  sort  of  superpower.  Quite  the  con- 
traiy.  As  Yuan-li  Wu  rem,inded  the 
China  Conference  of  Associated  Stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  Hawaii  last 
Februai-y.  in  most  ways,  certainly  in 
terms  of  broad-based  industrial  strength 
and  a  healthy  agriculture.  Red  China  is 
less  than  a  paper  dragon.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
papier  mache  alley  cat. 


Red  China  Is  weak  industrially,  weak 
politically,  and  weak  even  in  the  l^aslc 
matter  of  food  to  feed  its  people.  In 
terms,  for  instance,  of  her  ability  to 
wage  a  modern,  large-scale  war,  she  also 
is  hopelessly  crippled  by  an  internal 
strife  that  amounts  to  Uttle  less  than  a 
civil  war. 

Yet,  having  said  all  of  this,  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  shake  ourselves  out  of  Einy 
attractive  complacency  and  to  take  into 
account  the  grim  facts  which  persist 
beyond  anything  else. 

The  Soviet  Union  was,  at  the  outset, 
as  shaky  as  Red  China  is  today.  It  too 
was  starving,  it  too  was  industrially 
backward,  it  too  was  torn  by  internal 
strife  that  saw  entire  regions  ablaze 
with  open  warfare  against  the  Red 
rulers. 

Yet,  weak  or  no,  the  Soviet  Union 
laimched  and  sustained  a  war  of  politi- 
cal and  subversive  aggression  which 
swept  across  the  world  and  eventually 
captured  much  of  it. 

That  aggressive  drive  was  fueled  both 
by  the  fortitude  of  communism  and  the 
foolishness  of  the  West:  the  foolishness 
of  the  West  in  refusing  to  take  seriously 
the  underground,  fifth-column  drive  of 
Soviet  imperialism. 

Lin  Yutang,  in  his  work,  "The  Secret 
Name."  warns  that  today,  so  long  as  the 
Communist  Party  retains  any  significant 
power  on  the  mainland  of  China,  so  long 
as  it  controls  significant  portions  of  that 
vast  land's  resources,  so  long  as  it  con- 
trols its  worldwide  network  of  agents,  so 
long  as  those  Communist  conditions  per- 
sist on  the  mainland,  there  is  a  real  and 
raging  peril  to  the  entire  free  world. 

It  is  the  peril  that  inevitably  must  be 
associated  with  men  driven  by  an  ideo- 
loeical  fury,  driven  by  a  lust  for  power 
over  other  men.  and  aware  that  reason 
will  not  give  them  what  violence  may. 

It  is  in  this  dedication  to  violence  that 
Red  China,  physically  weak  or  not,  be- 
comes not  a  paper  dragon  but  a  real 
dragon,  clawing  at  the  walls  of  the  civ- 
ilized world. 

We  need  look  no  further  than  Vietnam 
to  .see  this  in  sharp  focus. 

If  the  outcome  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
involved  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  fully 
localized  dispute  between  political  fac- 
tions in  that  nation,  and  absolutely  noth- 
ing else,  it  is  beyond  belief  that  any 
American  President  would  permit  such 
a  massive  involvement.  On  my  own  part, 
I  would  never  support  such  an  involve- 
ment. 

The  truth  is  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
exphcitly  does  not  involve  a  local  squab- 
ble, but  explicitly  does  involve  a  crucial 
factor  in  communism's  reliance  upon 
force  and  violence  as  a  tool  of  i'.er  ag- 
gressive policies. 

The  truth,  further,  is  that  the  war  in 
Vietn.'^m  explicitly  does  involve  the  Com- 
munist doctrine  of  so-called  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation  and  in  fact  has  been 
called  "an  inspiring  example  of  the  na- 
tional liberation  movement  for  the  peo- 
ples of  three  continents." ' 

The  truth,  finally.  Is  that  the  most 


vocal  exponents  of  brute  force  and  vio- 
lence in  the  Communist  world  today  are 
the  masters  of  the  Red  Cliinese  Com- 
munist Party. 

Please  note  that  I  said  "moet  vocal. 
Soviet  Commimist  leaders  have  not 
abandoned  violence  or  wars  of  national 
liberation;  far  from  It.  For  example,  the 
U.S.S.R.  had  been  arming  the  Arab  na- 
tions for  years  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Arab-Israel  war  this  summer.  It  has 
been  authoritatively  reported  that,  as  of 
June  1,  1967,  Egypt  possessed  1,200  to 
1,400  So\iet-made  medium  and  heavy 
tanks:  some  100  or  more  Soviet  bomb- 
ers: some  400  Mig's— including  130  up-to- 
date  Mig-21's  equipped  with  air-to-air 
missiles— and  10  batteries  of  SAM  mis- 
siles. Syria  was  given  more  than  100 
Mig's,  50  bombers,  and  600  tanks.- 

And  now  the  Soviets  are  busily  rearm- 
ing the  Arabs  following  their  humiliating 
defeat.  Although  shiimients  now  appear 
to  be  slowing  down,  Egypt  alone  has  re- 
ceived about  200  new  Mig's  and  Sukhov-7 
fighter-bombers,  as  well  as  more  than  200 
tanks.  This  hardware,  plus  other  equip- 
ment, was  deUvered  in  more  than  300 
planeloads  and  about  12  shiploads  from 
the  U.S.S.R..  Hungary,  and  otiier  East 
European  Communist  sources.^ 

The  same  pattern  prevails  in  Viet- 
nam, where  the  Soviet  Union  is  increas- 
ing its  shipping  into  North  Vietnam 
ports.  As  of  June  1967.  the  rate  was  18 
ships  per  month.  Additional  proof  of  this 
escalation  comes  from  Radio  Moscow, 
which  broadcast  on  July  28  that  Soviet 
ships  "leave  Odessa  practically  every  day 
with  cargoes  for  Vietnam."  And  in  the 
June  3,  1967,  edition  of  Red  Star,  the  offi- 
cial Soviet  Armed  Forces  newspaper. 
Gen.  Dobri  Dzhurov,  Bulgarian  Minister 
of  Defense,  said: 

The  Soviet  Union  has  always  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  the  main  political  ar.d  ma- 
•„erl3l  base  c-f  the  world  revolutionary  process. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  in  prop- 
erly placing  Red  China  in  perspective 
todav  is  to  envision  the  shape  and  mean- 
ing of  war  as  defined  in  the  Communist 
conflict  dictionarj'. 

It  is  definitely  not  a  war  as  the  world 
usuallv  ha.s  defined  it.  with  banners  fly- 
ing, lines  established,  and  nations  face 
to  face.  It  is.  instead,  the  v.ar  of  cover: 
but  complete  conflict.  As  Karl  Hess,  the 
editor  of  'Tiie  War  We  Are  In,  '  has 
painted  out,  it  has  these  five  basic  rules: 

First.  Attack  your  enemies  one  by 
one.  whether  it  be  the  straggler  in  a  group 
of  patroUng  soldiers  or  the  straggler  in 
a  group  of  nations. 

Second.  Keep  the  enemy  off  balance, 
whether  in  jungle  warfare  or  at  an  in- 
ternational conference. 

Third.  Eat  away  at  the  enemy's  will  to 
resist,  using  evei-ything  from  propaganda 
to  cultural  exchanges,  and  always  ex- 
ploiting domestic  dissent  in  the  enemy 
nation. 

Fourth.  Avoid  face-to-face,  frontal  as- 
saults unless  it  can  succeed  without 
retaliation. 

Fifth.  Always  maintain  a  sanctua:y— 
usually  by  diplomatic  maneuvering— in 


'  Papers  cf  the  First  Conference  of  the 
Solidarity  of  the  Peoples  of  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin  America;  Havana.  Cuba,  3-15  January. 
1966. 


-  Stefan    T.    Possony.    American    Security 
Council  Washington  Report.  June  26.  1967 
2  Frank  Johnson,  Ibid.,  August  28,  :P67. 
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which  conflict  is  confined  to  the  non- 
Communist  area  with  the  Communist 
zones  largely  off  limits  for  fear  of  escalat- 
ing the  fighting. 

All  of  these  points  pertain  to  the  wars 
that  have  plagued  us  since  the  defeat 
of  the  Axis  Powers  and  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  so-called  cold  war.  All  of 
those  points  are  vitally  necessary  to  the 
Chinese  Communist  plans  for  warfare 
against  the  West. 

Red  China  is  a  nation  of  sharp  con- 
trast between  a  primitive  economy  gen- 
erally and  a  bustling  emphasis  on  certain 
advanced  technological  specialties  such 
as  those  of  nuclear  warfare.  It  also  is  a 
nation  whose  leadership  is  gripped,  al- 
most psychotlcally,  by  the  most  funda- 
mental Communist  conflict  theories.  It 
has,  in  addition,  such  conflict  fodder  as 
that  of  Asian  racism  to  feed  its  fires 
against  the  West. 

Its  natural  Interests  lie  with  other  na- 
tions with  extensive  undeveloped  areas, 
with  large  rural  and  particularly  non- 
white  populations,  small  industrial  ca- 
pacity. Moreover,  to  China's  rulers  there 
is  no  more  important  task  facing  them 
than  the  waging  of  war.  Except,  per- 
haps, the  effective  control  of  the  dis- 
orders which  have  erupted  through- 
out mainland  China  for  well  over  1  year. 

While  it  is  clear  that  Mao  deliberately 
encouraged  the  excesses  of  the  Red 
Guards  to  strengthen  his  dictatorship 
and  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  popu- 
lation from  its  own  needs  and  wants,  the 
frequently  violent  reaction  of  many 
Chinese  to  the  Red  Guards  suggests  two 
things:  First,  a  real  division  between 
Communists,  a  falling  out  among  thieves, 
If  you  will;  and,  second,  popular  unrest 
with  communism,  or  at  least  Mao's  brand 
of  communism. 

In  the  face  of  such  unrest  and  imcer- 
talnty,  this  is  not  the  moment  for  this 
ooimtry  to  help  Mao  retain  his  tyrannical 
grip  by  agreeing  to  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion or  admission  of  Communist  China 
into  the  community  of  nations.  Such  an 
offer  would  be  interpreted  by  China's 
Communist  rulers  as  a  sign  of  weakness, 
encouraging  them  to  redouble  their  rev- 
olutionary efforts  around  the  world. 

Recently,  in  China  itself,  a  report  con- 
cerning the  purpose  of  militarism  in  Red 
China  summed  it  all  up  far  better  than 
any  interpretive  article  by  an  outsider. 
The  report,  an  official  document  pub- 
lished by  the  New  China  News  Agency, 
reflected  in  absolute  accuracy  the  think- 
ing both  of  Mao  Tse-tung  and  of  his  heir 
apparent,  Defense  Minister  Lin  Piao. 

Here  are  its  key  phrases: 

The  Chinese  people  .  .  .  are  duty  bound 
to  8upf)ort  the  revolutionary  struggle  of  the 
oppressed  peoples  and  oppressed  nations. 
Support  of  the  revolution  In  Asia,  Africa. 
and  Latin  America  Is  not  only  a  matter  con- 
cerning the  protection  of  one's  family  and 
country,  but  a  matter  concerning  the  world 
revolution. 

We  must,  aa  we  did  In  the  past  when  we 
regarded  the  liberated  areas  as  a  base  area 
to  liberate  the  people  of  the  whole  country, 
regard  China  ae  a  base  area  for  the  world 
revolution  and  valiantly  shoulder  the  heavy 
task  of  the  world  revolution. 

The  report  continues: 
Many  leading  cadres  .  .  .  thoroughly  exam- 
ined   their    non-proletarlan    thinking    and 


made  up  their  minds  to  take  the  task  of 
liberating  the  people  of  the  whole  world  as 
their  bounden  duty — also  carrying  through 
the  struggle  against  U.S.  imperialism  to  the 
end.' 

Even  if  the  Soviets  and  Red  China 
should  break  diplomatic  relations,  skir- 
mish along  their  common  border,  and 
denounce  one  another's  leaders  every 
hour  on  the  hour  from  here  to  eternity, 
we  in  the  free  world  would  be  caught 
between  the  millstones  of  a  grinding, 
two-sided  Communist  assault. 

Let  us  concentrate  here  on  the  nature 
of  the  Red  Chinese  sword  which  will 
hang  over  our  heads  for  some  time  to 
come. 

It  has  two  distinct  edges.  One,  as  men- 
tioned earlier,  is  the  slow  cutting  edge 
of  local  warfare,  subversion,  social  un- 
rest, and  all  the  other  weaponry  of  global 
sniping.  The  other,  according  to  the  In- 
stitute for  Strategic  Studies,  in  London. 
Is  the  edge  of  nuclear  power  that  slowly 
is  being  honed  in  Red  China. 

It  Is  unimaginable  to  virtually  all 
Americans  today  that  Red  China  nu- 
clear weapons  ever  could  pose  a  threat 
to  us,  the  mightest  nuclear  nation.  It 
should  not  be  unimaginable.  It  should  be 
cause  for  sober  concern. 

The  Pentagon,  following  the  first  det- 
onation of  a  Red  Chinese  H-bomb  this 
year,  assured  us  that  it  would  take  8 
years  or  more  for  the  men  of  Peking  to 
build  an  arsenal  of  missiles  with  which 
to  carry  their  new  nuclear  warheads. 

Red  Chinese  nuclear  weapons,  how- 
ever, with  or  without  missiles  to  carry 
them,  are  a  newly  significant  factor  in 
the  international  conflict  situation. 

Let  me  cite  some  of  the  factors.  First 
there  is  a  technical  fact  of  life  in  this 
nuclear  age.  A  nuclear  warhead  can  be 
carried,  for  instance,  on  a  tramp  steamer 
to  be  detonated  in  a  harbor.  It  can  be 
carried  in  transport  aircraft  or.  in  a  more 
conventional  manner,  it  could  be  carried 
in  one  of  the  many  Soviet-supplied 
bombers  that  Red  China  already  oper- 
ates. 

Far  more  significant  than  the  outright 
military  significance  of  Red  Chinese  nu- 
clear weapons,  however,  is  their  signifi- 
cance as  psychological  weapons. 

Today,  In  Vietnam,  our  policy,  accord- 
ing to  our  own  leaders,  operates  under  a 
shadow  of  the  fear  of  open  Red  Chinese 
intervention  in  the  fighting.  In  brass- 
tack  fact,  such  intervention  would  be  far 
harder  on  the  Chinese  than  on  us.  Com- 
monsense  should  tell  us  that.  Massive 
Chinese  Intervention  would  bring  all  of 
Red  China's  power,  all  of  their  industries, 
all  of  their  overtaxed  farms,  all  of  their 
nuclear  installations,  directly  under  the 
gun  of  U.S.  power.  There  are  even  those 
who  venture  the  guess  that  the  Soviet 
Union  itself  would  like  to  see  us  destroy 
those  nuclear  facilities. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  Red  China,  racked 
by  internal  strife,  weakened  by  famine, 
is  balanced  on  its  own  razor's  edge  when 
it  comes  to  risking  a  frontal  war  with  the 
United  States.  Also,  such  a  confrontation 
would  disobey  one  of  the  most  prime 
rules  of  their  plans  for  the  long,  slow 
war  of  a  protracted  confiict. 


Despite  that,  however,  there  Is  no 
question  that  our  policy  is  significantly 
inhibited  by  the  Red  Chinese  presence 
across  the  North  Vietnam  border. 

How  much  more  would  policy  be  In- 
hibited if  instead  of  the  threat  only  of 
Chinese  groimd  forces — such  as  those 
we  faced  hi  Korea — we  faced  also  the 
threat  of  a  Red  Chinese  nuclear  attack. 

Suicidal  on  the  part  of  the  Red  Chi- 
nese? Of  course,  it  would  be.  But  the  very 
possibility,  you  can  be  sure,  would  be 
used  widely  as  a  support  for  every  argu- 
ment toward  our  disengagement  from 
the  war.  The  very  possibility  would  add 
fuel  to  current  dissent  to  such  a  degree 
that  today's  disputes  over  whether  to 
escalate  or  not  would  seem  tea  parties — 
and  the  Red  Chinese  could  exploit  every 
loud  word  of  it. 

Reinforcing  the  horror  value  of  the 
Red  Chinese  weapons,  of  course,  is  the 
moral  horror  of  their  doctrine  regarding 
casualties  in  a  nuclear  exchange.  Mao 
Tse-tung's  word  on  the  subject,  which 
has  been  steadily  reaffirmed  by  his  high- 
est deputies,  right  up  to  this  year,  is  that 
it  would  be  worth  it  from  communism's 
point  of  view  if  half  the  world's  popula- 
tion died  In  a  nuclear  exchange — if  the 
non-Communist  world  were  destroyed  in 
the  process.  He  has  said  time  and  time 
again  that  the  loss  of  400  million 
Chinese  in  the  process  would  be  quite 
acceptable.  Or,  as  his  foreign  minister 
put  it : 

We  have  decided  to  make  the  sacrifice  of 
400  million  people.' 

Yet  tills  is  the  nation  and  this  is  the 
doctrine  that  some  in  our  own  country 
now  propose  to  support  and  even  sanc- 
tion both  by  recognition  and  by  in- 
creased trade. 

The  armual  debate  will  soon  begin  in 
the  United  Nations  on  the  question  of 
the  admission  of  Red  China.  All  the  rea- 
sons this  must  not  happen  are  still  valid 
and  are  strengthened  by  such  develop- 
ments as  the  violent  internal  conflict  in 
this  nation  whose  government  is  not  by 
any  means  the  product  of  the  self-deter- 
mination of  the  Chinese  people.  A  firm 
"no"  is  indicated  also  by  her  promise  of 
more  Vietnams,  and  by  her  continuing 
commitment  to  violence  and  interna- 
tional lawlessness. 

The  so-called  isolation  of  Red  China 
on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  rec- 
ognized by  us,  or  that  it  is  not  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations,  cannot  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  be  regarded 
as  the  reason  for  its  absolutely  irrational 
and  aggressive  approach  to  politics.  It  is 
recognized  by  many  other  nations  of  the 
free  w^orld.  All  of  the  nations  of  the  free 
world,  including  ours,  have  held  meeting 
after  meeting  after  meeting  with  the 
Red  Chinese  on  various  neutral  grounds 

There  has  never  in  any  of  these  con- 
tacts been  a  hint  or  a  hope  of  civilizing 
the  Red  Chinese  lust  for  the  blood  of  the 
non-Communist  world  and  particularly 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Add  to  this  the  obvious  fact  that  every 
single  item  of  commerce  traded  to  the 
Chinese  Communists  would  support  di- 
rectly and  emphatically  the  efforts  of  the 
Chinese   Reds   to   kill   more   and  more 
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Americans  in  Vietnam  and  to  export 
more  and  more  violence  to  the  rest  of  the 
non-Communist  world. 

Suffice  it  to  sum  up  this  part  of  our 
Red  Cliina  perspective  to  say  that  Red 
Cliina's  programs  in  support  of  violence, 
even  nuclear  violence,  have  virtually 
stripped  her  other  capacities  to  the  bone. 
This  has  been  one  sure  cause  of  unrest 
and  would  be  in  the  future.  This  is  the 
Aciiille's  heel  of  the  Red  Chinese.  This  is 
the  weakness  that  offers  the  best  hope  of 
damping  the  flames  of  Red  China's  ag- 
gressive spirit.  And  this  is  the  very  weak- 
ness that  Western  folly  would  strengthen 
should  there  be  any  substantial  increase 
of  trade  with  Red  China. 

Such  an  increase  would  not  serve 
peace.  It  would  only  make  wider  forms  of 
war  possible  to  the  men  of  Peking. 

At  the  moment,  of  course,  the  form 
they  have  chosen  is  the  proxy  war  in 
Vietnam  plus  political  and  guerrilla  wars 
elsewhere,  as  first  admitted  by  Ernesto 
Guevara  in  his  message  to  the  Executive 
Secretariat  of  the  Afro-Asian-Latin 
American  Peoples  Solidarity  Confer- 
ence, on  April  16,  1967,  and  reported  by 
Prensa  Latina  In  Havana,  April  17,  1967. 
As  the  trained  Communist  agents  of 
Fidel  Castro  are  agitating  throughout 
Latin  America,  so  Peking-trained  guer- 
rillas are  sowing  the  seeds  of  insurrection 
and  violence  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Chinese-style  outbreaks  of  guerrilla 
warfare  already  are  plaguing  Cambodia. 
Thailand's  border  has  been  set  ablaze  by 
guerrillas  schooled  in  the  Chinese  way. 
Laos,  of  course,  has  been  under  Chinese 
pressure  ever  since  the  ill-advised  divi- 
sion and  supposed  neutralization  of  that 
spUt  and  embattled  land.  India  lives 
imder  the  constant  threat  that  the  Red 
Chinese  aggression  that  once  pierced  her 
border  wiU  be  repeated. 

Moving  on,  the  Washington  Post  on 
April  17,  1967,  quotes  Pliilippine  leaders 
at  the  most  recent  meeting  of  the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Organization  showing 
concern  over  an  Increase  of  guerrilla  ac- 
tivity in  their  homeland — guerrilla  ac- 
tivity that  fits  exactly  the  patterns  of 
Red  Chinese  aggression. 

Just  a  few  months  ago,  in  another 
frank  statement  of  what  they  are  up  to. 
the  Red  Chinese  foreign  minister  told  an 
interviewer  that  the  world  needs  "not 
just  one  Vietnam,  but  three  or  four."  He 
went  on  to  promise : 

We  win  get  them  In  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America." 

And,  indeed.  Red  Chinese  advisers  are 
reported  hard  at  work  fomenting  those 
Vietnams  in  each  of  those  areas. 

In  Africa,  whenever  there  is  chaos 
there  are  reports  of  Red  Chinese  ad- 
visers. There  are  those  even  hi  this  coun- 
try who  boast  In  their  protest  meetings 
that  guerrilla  warfare  training  camps, 
operated  by  the  Red  Chinese,  are  flour- 
ishing in  friendly  nations  In  Africa — and 
that  Americans  are  welcome  to  train 
there.  Just  as  they  are  welcome  to  train 
in  similar  camps  in  neighboring  Mexico. 

In  Asia,  of  course,  the  Red  Chinese 
fuse  runs  sputtering  through  the  entire 
area. 

The  Washington  Star  reported  on  July 


20,  1967,  that  in  Latin  America  the  Red 
Chinese  are  actively  engaged  in  striking 
sparks  to  light  violence  there,  although 
let  me  emphasize  again  that  the  Soviet 
Union  still  dominates  the  picture.  In 
January  1966,  when  the  Communist 
front,  the  Latin  American  Solidarity  Or- 
ganization, was  formally  established  In 
Havana,  the  U.S.S.R.  had  the  second 
largest  delegation  present — second  only 
to  Cuba.  Soviet-built  weaponry  and  mil- 
itary equipment  are  still  being  placed  in 
Cuba.  Soviet  technicians  are  still  work- 
ing In  Cuba.  Evidence  strongly  suggests 
that  a  large  quantity  of  hand  weapons, 
suitable  for  use  in  so-called  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation,  Is  coming  from  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Today,  clearly  and  threateningly,  the 
Red  Chinese  pledge  to  create  three  or 
four  Vietnams  is  being  redeemed  in  the 
unrest  of  Africa,  in  the  brush  fires  now 
flashing  beside  the  holocaust  of  Vietnam, 
and  in  the  imabated  terrorism  that 
plagues  many  nations  of  Latin  America. 

It  is  no  longer  safe  or  sane  to  even 
keep  from  our  minds  the  possibilities  that 
Red  China's  hand  will  someday  be  felt 
or  seen  in  the  rioting  which  in  America 
often  approaches  the  state  of  urban 
guerrilla  warfare.  Such  a  role,  in  the 
opinion  of  Phillip  Abbott  Luce  In  his  book 
"Road  to  Revolution."  would  be  fully 
compatible  with  the  teachings  of  Red 
Chinese  political  warfare. 

No  matter  how  bitter  the  sound  of  the 
words,  no  matter  how  bitter  the  sight 
of  the  truth,  the  ugly  reality  is  that  there 
is  war  in  and  around  the  world — the  war 
of  Communist  aggression  and  agitation. 
Nor  is  there  any  way  to  avoid  the  equally 
bitter  and  ugly  fact  that  the  newly  honed 
cutting  edge  of  that  aggression  is  the 
leadership  of  the  most  populous  nation 
on  earth.  Red  China. 

More  than  2.000  years  ago.  the  great 
Chinese  military  theorist  Sun  Tzu 
summed  precisely  the  sort  of  peril  that 
we  now  face  from  his  descendants. 

He  wrote: 

To  flght  and  conquer  all  In  your  open 
battles  Is  not  supreme  excellence:  supreme 
excellence  consists  In  breaking  the  enemy's 
resistance   without   fighting   major   battles.' 

For  this  formula,  nothing  could  be 
more  perfect  than  the  techniques  of 
guerrilla  warfare  and  political  warfare 
so  completely  spelled  out  and  put  into 
action  by  today's  leaders  of  Red  China. 

But  the  most  haimting  of  ancient 
Chinese  rules  of  war  is  another  which 
Mao  is  fond  of  quoting.  It  says  this: 

Make  a  noise  In  the  east,  but  strike  In  the 
west. 

The  question  on  which  our  lives  well 
may  depend  is  whether  we  heed  the  mes- 
sage of  the  noises  we  now  hear  in  the 
east. 

NEWARK  STAR  LEaXJER 
EDITORIA16 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
RoDiNO]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  thlfi 
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point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  have  been  calling  for  a  thorough 
investigation  of  automobile  Uability  in- 
surance practices  have  long  realized,  that 
the  heart  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  abil- 
ity of  the  various  States  to  adequately 
regulate  a  national  and  international  in- 
dustry. Last  summer's  riots  have  now- 
brought  to  the  surface  similar  problems 
in  other  areas  of  insurance,  and  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  two  perceptive 
editorials  from  the  Newark  Star  Ledger: 
Platino  It   Safe 

The  brave  new  effort  of  the  private  sector 
to  Involve  Itself  In  the  nation's  social  and 
economic  problems  spawned  by  the  despair 
of  urban  ghettos  Is  gravely  offset  by  a  rash 
of  Insurance  cancellatlonB  and  non-renewals 
on  business  v^estabUshmeuts  In  the  riot- 
afflicted  areas  of  Newark  and  Plalnfleld. 

The  effect  of  these  actions,  In  defiance  of 
a  moratorium  ordered  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Banking  and  Insurance,  would  have 
a  critical  Impact  on  the  future  of  merchants 
in  slum  areas.  It  would  be  highly  Impracti- 
cal for  them  to  continue  to  operate  without 
coverage,  for  which  they  have  paid  high  risk 
prenalum  rates  In  the  past  and  are  willing 
to  assume  in  the  future. 

The  raft  of  cancellations  clearly  Indicates 
that  the  high  risk  carriers  want  out,  no 
matter  what  the  consequences.  The  problem 
Is  dumped  In  the  lap  of  Commissioner  Howell 
who  says  he  will  ask  the  Legislature,  If 
necessary,  for  broader  statutory  powers  to 
deal  with  companies  that  defy  his  directive 
to  continue  coverage  In  ghetto  areas. 

The  only  sanctions  now  available  to  the 
Department  of  Banking  and  Insurance  are 
confined  to  the  Uftlng  of  licenses  of  non- 
cooperating  firms  when  they  come  up  for  re- 
newal, but  by  that  time  the  damage  will  have 
been  done.  Any  protracted  Interruption  of 
retaU  operations  woiild  have  a  critical  ef- 
fect on  merchants  who  In  many  instances 
operate  on  a  marginal  basis. 

The  problem  would  have  been  resolved  by 
the  moratorium,  which  would  provide  an 
adequate  interval  for  dealing  with  ghetto 
business  coverage  on  an  industry-wide  basis. 
the  pooling  of  resources  that  would  have 
spread  the  risk  of  Insuring  business  in  dls- 
B4vantaged  areas. 

A  similar  policy  has  been  invoked  by  the 
state  to  provide  auto  liability  insurance  for 
high  risk  drivers  who  are  normally  shunxted 
by  underwriters.  Under  this  plan,  these  mo- 
torists are  covered  by  an  assigned  risk  for- 
mula in  which  a  number  of  Insurance  com- 
panies are  required  to  participate. 

This  seems  to  be  the  most  desirable  of  the 
several  plans  that  are  being  studied  by  the 
Department  of  Banking  and  Insurance.  A 
remote  possibility  being  reviewed  by  the  spe- 
cial Presidential  panel  on  Insurance  in  riot- 
affected  areas,  headed  by  Gov.  Hughes,  call* 
for  federal  subsidies. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations, which  will  be  completed  by  mid- 
December,  may  provide  a  basis  for  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Department  of  Insxirance 
and  companies  selling  Insurance  in  New 
Jersey. 

But  even  beyond  this  possible  accord  on 
an  intra -state  basis  is  the  urgent  need  for  a 
uniform  code  of  federal  controls  that  would 
provide  a  blanket  statutory  umbreUa  for  aU 
riot-afflicted  cities.  This  would  be  the  most 
equitable  arrangement  for  the  insured  and 
insuror  alike,  assuring  coverage  for  ghetto 
merchants  and  spreading  the  high  risk  factor 
on  an   Industry-wide  basis. 
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Why  Wait? 

A  preliminary  report  by  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  provides  abundant  evidence 
of  deep-rooted  evils  and  widespread  abuses 
that  have  been  permitted  to  grow  and  flour- 
ish In  the  automobile  insurance  Industry. 

As  usual,  the  victim  Is  the  consumer.  The 
auto  Insurers,  of  course,  are  responsible  for 
the  victimizing.  But  the  blame  for  this,  as 
the  report  makes  clear,  rests  with  Inadequate 
and  unsatisfactory  state  regulations  of  In- 
dustry riractices  that  fall  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic and  thereby  fall  to  serve  the  best  Interests 
of  the  state. 

Since  the  release  of  the  House  report  early 
last  wetk,  several  important  development,- 
have  ocjurred  which  virtually  assure  a  full- 
scale  investigation  aimed  at  corrective  ac- 
tion at  the  federal  level.  New  Jersey  Repre- 
sentatives Rodlno  and  Cahill,  who  triggered 
the  preliminary  study,  want  the  House  Judl- 
c:a:-v  Committee  to  finish  the  Job.  Senator 
Hart  of  Michigan  wants  his  Senate  Anti-trust 
and  Monopoly  subcommittee  to  undertake 
the  investigation  and  said  that  it  will  do  so 
earlv  ne.xt  year.  Others  feel  the  probe  can  best 
be  h.indled  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
an  ar.Ta  of  the  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment Some  believe  the  problem  is  so  com- 
plex and  multi-faceted  that  Individual 
studies  of  separate  phases  will  be  necessary. 
In  any  event,  becatise  of  the  complications 
arising  out  of  the  fact  that  a  federal  Inves- 
tigation must  consider  the  experiences  and 
practices  in  all  50  states,  quick:  remedial  ac- 
tion cannot  be  expected.  Relief  for  the  public 
Is  at  least  two  years  away. 

This,  however,  sl'.ould  not  deter  New  Jer- 
sey's Banking  and  Insurance  Commifsione.- 
from  administering  remedies  at  the  state 
level. 

Many  of  the  evils  and  abuses  can  be  halted 
and  corrected  almost  instantly  by  means  of 
orders  and  directives  of  the  commissioner. 
All  that  IS  needed  is  the  desire  to  use  the 
powers  delegated  to  the  office  by  the 
Leerisl-iture. 

rr.e  lethargy  of  the  commissioner  Is  the 
only  rea.=on  that  New  Jersey  consumers  are 
subjerted  to  such  practices  as  arbitrary  can- 
cellations on  policies,  geographic  blackouts, 
arbitrary  classiiication  of  types  of  insured 
motorists  and  the  unwarranted  higher  pre- 
miums that  go  with  such  classiiication. 

In  effect,  these  practices  preempt  the  re- 
spoasibtUty  of  the  State  Motor  Vehicle  Di- 
vision by  Imposing  restrictions  and  condi- 
tions on  driving  licsnses.  Through  cancella- 
tion?, rate  zones  and  cla^slficatlons,  the 
m.-.ura::ce  companies  are  actually  conduct- 
ing a  licensing  program  of  their  own,  with 
the  blessings  of  the  Banking  and  Insurance 
Commissioner.  They  are.  In  the  final  analysis, 
s^iymg  that  they  don't  care  whether  a  motor- 
ist holds  a  bonaflde  driver's  license;  if  they 
don't  want  to  Insure  him,  they  won't;  and  If 
they  want  to  charge  him  more  because  of 
th?  kind  of  work  he  does  or  the  area  In 
which  he  lives,  they  will. 

In  addition  to  correcting  these  abtises,  the 
commissioner  ought  to  address  himself  to 
the  problem  of  ever-Increasing  rates.  He  has 
before  him  at  present  an  application  for  a 
20.6  per  cent  average  boost.  It  behooves  him 
to  make  a  thorough,  Independent  search  of 
the  industry  figures  on  which  the  application 
is  predicated.  In  particular,  he  must  decide 
whether  the  Industry  is  Justified  in  preclud- 
ing highly  profitable  Investment  Income  from 
Its  proflt-and-loss  profile,  a  bookkeeping  de- 
vice that  is  under  increasing  attack  In  many 
quarters. 

There  la,  in  short,  much  that  can  be  done 
to  Improve  auto  insurance  practices  in  the 
state,  here  and  now.  All  that's  necessary  Is 
for  the  commissioner  to  decide  to  use  his 
regulatory  powers  to  serve  the  public  interest 
rather  than  the  interests  of  the  auto 
Instirers. 


FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITY  VERSUS 
HUiMAN  IRRESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Resnick]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day's newspapers  reported  that  with  the 
end  of  October  the  U.S.  economy  has 
"equaled  the  longest  previous  recession- 
free  period  of  expansion  in  history" — 80 
months  of  continuous  economic  growth. 

How  tragic  and  ironic  it  is  that  the 
same  newspaper  carried  reports  about 
cutbacks  and  suspensions  in  community 
action  programs,  Headstart,  and  a  vari- 
ety of  other  antipoverty  activities.  What 
an  unbelievable  sad  and  irrational  con- 
trast— the  world's  richest  nation  shut- 
ting down  vital  aid  to  its  poor  and  help- 
less while  enjoying  the  greatest  prosper- 
ity in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  And 
who  is  responsible?  We  are,  Mr,  Speaker. 
This  Congress. 

This  Congress,  led  largely  by  the  Re- 
publicans, has  acted  as  if  America  was 
breathing  its  last.  We  are  acting  as  if  this 
was  a  third-rate  nation  that  can  barely 
afford  to  meet  its  responsibilities  to  the 
people. 

I  for  one  am  sick  and  tired  of  hearing 
Republicans  promote  so-called  fiscal  re- 
sponsibihty  while  practicing  human  irre- 
sponsibility. 

I  regret.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  irra- 
tionality is  not  limited  to  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle.  Some  of  my  Democratic 
colleagues  seem  also  to  be  caught  up  in 
this  fiscal  hysteria  to  slash  and  destroy 
vital  administration  programs. 

Apparently.  Mr.  Speaker,  Republican 
obstruction  and  indifference  to  America's 
needs  is  catching.  For  this  Congress 
seems  to  be  in  the  mood  to  abdicate  its 
responsibilities  on  just  about  everything 
that  affects  the  vital  interests  of  the 
American  people. 

The  Times  reported  yesterday: 

Records  on  the  progress  of  the  economy 
go  back  110  years  to  the  term  of  President 
James  Buchanan.  The  present  expansion  has 
far  surpassed  In  duration  all  but  the  war- 
related  boom  of  1939-45. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republicans  tell 
us  we  cannot  afford  programs  to  educate 
our  children,  to  alleviate  poverty,  to  re- 
build our  cities  and  provide  badly  needed 
housing  for  the  ghetto  dwellers. 

The  Times  reported  that  this  economic 
expansion  "will  continue  at  least  into 
1968,' 

Yet,  there  has  been  solid  Republican 
opposition  against  rat  control,  model 
cities,  rent  supplements,  the  war  on 
poverty,  and  many  more — all  with  the 
excuse  that  the  United  States  cannot 
afford  to  invest  in  its  most  precious  nat- 
ural resources — its  people. 

Last  January,  President  Johnson  set 
before  the  Congress  his  legislative 
agenda  for  this  year.  He  told  us  then 
that  we  could  afford  to  meet  our  commit- 
ments overseas  and  our  responsibilities 


here  at  home.  And  he  offered  us  a  sound 
and  responsible  program  to  do  both. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  afford  to  carry 
forward  President  Johnson's  legislative 
program.  We  are  the  richest  country  on 
earth;  our  gross  national  product  is  up 
more  than  5  percent;  and  9  million  more 
people  have  found  productive  and  re- 
warding jobs  since  1961. 

President  Johnson  has  led  us  through 
this  era  of  unprecedented  legislation  to 
alleviate  social  and  economic  ills. 

We  must  not  turn  back.  We  must  not 
halt.  We  have  only  begun  to  tackle 
head  on  problems  that  have  never  been 
tackled  before. 

If  we  fail  to  do  our  duty  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  then  we  will  have  It  on  our 
conscience  for  the  rest  of  our  life.  Shall 
it  be  said  of  the  90th  Congress  that 
while  America  was  enjoying  a  record  of 
prosperity,  we  refused  to  provide  mean- 
ingful help  to  those  Americans  eager  to 
share  our  wealth? 

Shall  it  be  said  of  the  90th  Congress 
that  the  education  of  our  children,  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  jobless,  the  health 
and  security  of  our  people,  the  rebuild- 
ing of  their  homes  and  cities  all  were 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  a  meaningless 
Republican  slogan  called  fiscal  responsi- 
bility? 

Shall  we  turn  our  backs  on  our  re- 
siwnsibilities  to  our  less  fortunate  fellow 
citizens? 

Shall  we  be  the  irresponsibles  who 
ducked  out  on  our  commitments  to  the 
American  people  at  the  vei->'  moment 
when  we  reached  the  peak  of  opportu- 
nity to  create  new  hope  and  progress? 

This  is  not  the  road  I  choose.  And  it 
is  not  the  road  the  Democratic  Party 
has  ever  traveled. 

Let  us  stand  with  President  John- 
son— under  whose  great  leadership  the 
Nation  has  arrived  at  this  enviable  point 
of  imprecedented  prosperity  and  prog- 
ress. 

And  let  us  reject  those  who  are  In- 
different to  the  fate  of  others  and  who 
blindly  Ignore  the  people's  hopes  and 
needs. 


RESTRICTIVE  TRADE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
BoGGs]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my 
recovery  at  home  from  a  complicated  ap- 
pendectomy operation,  I  have  been  con- 
cerned by  the  apparent  increase  in  senti- 
ment in  Congress  to  enact  restrictive 
trade  legislation. 

Although  I  know  that  various  Individ- 
ual Industries  In  our  coimtry  feel  justi- 
fied in  seeking  protection  against  cer- 
tain Imports,  I  am  not  at  all  convinced 
that  such  restrictions  on  the  free  flow  of 
trade  would  benefit  those  Industries,  or 
the  economy,  In  the  long  run.  If  unilat- 
eral restrictive  trade  policies  were  ever 
beneficial,  and  that  I  think  certainly  Is 
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a  debatable  point,  they  most  assuredly 
are  iiot  so  now.  I  am  convinced  that  only 
through  freer  trade  and  commerce  with 
the  nations  of  the  free  world,  developed 
and  underdeveloped  alike,  can  our  own 
countrj^  continue  its  unprecedented 
growth  and  prosperity. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  merits 
of  those  arguments  for  imposing  sharp 
restrictions  on  imports,  because  I  believe 
that  our  industries,  through  ingenuity, 
ima.iiination,  and  innovation  in  manufac- 
turing and  production  processes,  can 
meet  the  challenges  of  foreign  imports. 
I  am  particularly  confident  that  our  in- 
dustries can  do  so  with  the  assistance  of 
the  National  Government  in  Its  adjust- 
ment assistance  program. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  big- 
gest number  of  Americans  would  suffer 
from  heavy  quotas  on  imports — that  is. 
all  of  us  as  American  consumers  would 
pay  higher  prices  after  the  impact  of 
these  restrictions  sets  in. 

Not  only  do  we  face  stiff  retaliation  by 
the  nations  of  the  European  Coinmon 
Market,  as  well  as  Great  Britain.  Japan, 
Austiaiia,  and  many  others  if  we  pursue 
a  protectionist  course,  but  we  will  nullify 
the  agreements  we  made  with  some  53 
other  nations  at  the  Kennedy  round 
negotiations  in  Geneva. 

We  :ust  cannot  afford  to  take  such  a 
course  for  economic,  diplomatic,  and 
political  reasons. 

At  the  present  time,  our  exports  are 
providing  the  Uinted  States  with  a  fav- 
orable balance  of  trade.  There  are  strong 
indications  that  heavy  quota  restric- 
tions would  reduce  our  exports  by  a 
much  greater  margin  than  the  gain  for 
certain  industries  from  restricted  Im- 
ports. 

We  have  only  to  look  at  recent  his- 
ton.- — to  the  period  of  the  Smoot-Hawley 
tariff  of  the  early  1930's — to  know  the 
adverse  impact  of  protectionism  on  our 
own  country.  Such  restrictive  policies  did 
not  benefit  our  economy  then,  and  most 
assuredly,  they  would  not  now.  Ever 
since  1934,  our  Nation  has  looked  out- 
ward, and  we  have  seen  the  beneficial 
fruits  of  this  policy.  Let  us  not  turn 
inward,  lest  we  alienate  our  allies  and 
friends:  harm  our  own  economy  and  our 
own  labor  force,  and  reduce  the  tre- 
mendous prosperity  we  now  enjoy. 

A  look  at  the  record  shows  how  far 
we  have  come  under  our  reciprocal  trade 
policy,  adopted  in  1934.  Since  the  low  ebb 
of  S3  billion  a  year  In  trade— under  the 
Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act--our  trade 
volume  has  climbed  to  a  value  of  more 
than  S56  billion  a  year.  Add  to  this  fact 
the  tremendous  economic  boom  our 
countiT  Is  now  enjoying — a  record 
growth  period  now  In  its  81st  month. 
Today  our  gross  national  product  Is  fast 
approaching  $800  billion  annually,  and 
our  personal  and  corporate  profits  are 
at  new  record  highs. 

Recently,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Export 
Managers  Club  of  New  Orleans  cele- 
brated their  25th  anniversary  with  a 
luncheon  meeting  in  my  home  city.  The 
members  of  this  fine  organization  know 
full  well  the  benefits  of  an  open,  recipro- 
cal trade  policy.  They  support  the  phil- 
osophy of  reciprocity  which  has  been  the 
cornerstone  of  our  trade  since  1934.  It 


was  my  pleasure  to  send  to  the  club  an 
address  on  the  proper  future  course  of 
U.S.    foreign   trade   policy,    which    was 
lead  in  my  absence  by  my  friend,  the 
Honorable  James  E.  Fitzmorris,  Jr.  I  In- 
sert my  address  In  the  Record  at  this 
time.  The  speech  follows: 
Remarks  Prepared  for  Delivery  on  the  25th 
Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  the  Ex- 
port   Managers'    Club    of    New    Orleans. 
October  18,  1967 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  speak  with  you 
today  on  the  occasion  of  your  25th  anniver- 
sary. Tour  organization  Is  devoted  to  the 
promotion  of  foreign  trade,  and  you  have 
done  your  work  well  through  the  years.  I 
am  happy  to  commend  you  today. 

Ever  since  the  disappearance  of  the  fron- 
tier of  the  west,  the  .-American  people  have 
diverted  their  energies  and  minds  to  other 
frontiers  of  endeavor. 

Space— the  newest  of  our  frontiers — the 
depths  of  the  ocean— the  recesses  of  man's 
mind — the  physical  intricacies  of  man's 
bodv— the  diseases  that  afHict  us.  such  as 
cancer,  heart  disease  and  stroke — every  facet 
of  science  and  technology — all  these  fron- 
tiers are  being  investigated  today  by  our 
scientists  and  technologists. 

The  one  frontier  as  old  as  man  himself — 
an  endless  vista  for  the  benefit  of  man — 16 
trade. 

For  thirty-three  years  now,  since  1934.  the 
kev  element  of  our  Nation's  trade  policy  has 
been  reciprocity.  In  that  year,  the  Congress, 
under  the  prodlng  of  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  Hull,  first  enacted  a  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  act. 

Tills  legislation  swept  away  the  wall*  of 
the  Smoot-Hawley  TarirT  Act.  Since  that 
time,  our  trade  policy  basically  has  been  an 
open,  liberal  policy.  Such  a  policy  has  re- 
dounded to  our  benefit.  We  have  reaped  the 
rewards  of  reciprocity  In  our  commerce  with 
other  nations. 

By  Webster's  definition,  "reciprocity"  In 
International  trade  Is  a  mutual  exchange  for 
mutual  benefit.  On  eleven  occasions,  the 
Congress  has  reaSinned  Its  support  of  reci- 
procity as  the  key  element  of  our  trade 
policy. 

Today,  the  successful  completion  of  the 
Kennedy  round  negotiations  at  Geneva  offers 
the  greatest  opportunity  for  the  United 
States  and  free  world  nations  to  expand 
trade  to  new  heights.  Tariff  rates  on  more 
than  3.000  commodities  will  be  cut  in  stages 
over  the  next  four  years.  These  cuts  will 
average  about  34  per  cent.  More  than  $40 
bllUon  in  trade  is  Involved  In  these  cuts. 
If  we  pursue  the  Intent  of  the  Kennedy 
round,  then  there's  no  limit  to  the  benefits 
our  country  can  realize.  With  the  oppor- 
tunities provided  by  the  Trade  Expansion 
.■\ct  of  1962.  we  must  move  forward  to  en- 
large freedom  in  trade  for  our  country  and 
the  free  world. 

As  you  know,  the  United  States  Is  the 
worlds  first  and  foremost  "common  mar- 
ket—no State  can  erect  tariff  walls  or  quota 
restrictions  against  any  other  State.  As  a 
result,  our  Nation  has  prospered  in  an  un- 
precedented manner. 

Despite  this  internal  free  trade  policy,  our 
country  used  to  operate  a  different  policy  for 
other  nations.  To  protect  our  Industries  at 
home  from  competition,  we  erected  high 
tariff  walls  against  Imports.  This  policy 
reached  Its  peak  with  the  Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff  of  1930.  The  result  was  a  full  retalia- 
tion by  other  nations  with  their  own  high 
tariffs  and  quota  restrictions. 

World  trade  slumped.  A  worldwide  depres- 
sion set  In.  American  Imports  dropped  from 
S4  bUllon  a  vear  to  J1.4  billion:  and  our 
exports  sagged  from  $4.6  billion  per  year  to 
$1.6  billion.  Thus,  our  trade  fell  to  an  annual 
total  of  $3  billion  under  oiu-  self-imposed 
barriers. 


With  a  new  administration.  Secretary  Hull 
ordered  a  new  look  at  our  restrictive  policies. 
Congress  responded  In  1934  with  the  first 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  act.  It  has  been 
renewed  eleven  times.  Part  and  parcel  of  this 
legislation  were  sweeping  reductions  in  our 
tariffs.  Later.  In  1947.  our  country  Joined  in 
forming  a  multi-nation  organization,  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  so 
that  we  could  negotiate  on  trade  on  a  multi- 
lateral basis.  Today  some  70  nations  sub- 
scribe to  GATT.  six  extensive  negotiations 
rounds  have  been  held,  including  the  most 
recent  Kennedy  Round,  by  far  the  largest 
and  most  significant. 

A  look  at  the  record  shows  how  far  we  have 
come  under  our  reciprocal  trade  ix)llcy. 

Since  the  low  ebb  of  $3  billion  a  year  in 
trade,   our  trade  volume  has   climbed   to   a 
value  of  almost  5.56  billion  last  year.  Add  to 
this  fact  the  tremendous  economic  boom  our 
country   Is   now   enjoying — a   growth   period 
now   in   Its  80th   month,  which   equals  the 
record  set  during  World  War  II.  Today  our 
gross  national   product  Is  fast  approaching 
$800   billion,   and  our  personal  Income   and 
corporate  profits  are  at  new  record  heights. 
And  closer  to  home,  our  own  port  Is  the 
nation's  second  port  in  total  tonnage  for  the 
sixth  consecutive  year  For  the  third  consecu- 
tive year,  our  port's  trade  value  has  exceeded 
52  billion— S2. 33  billion  In  1966.  to  be  more 
specific.  This  year  trade  through  the  port  is 
expected  to  surpass  82.5  billion,  and  it  may 
reach    $3   billion  by   1970.   Since    1947,  total 
tonnage   has   risen   from   24.2   million   short 
tons  to  more  than  90  million  tons  last  year. 
The  port  of  New  Orleans  continues  to  be  the 
world's  leading  exporter  of  grain — last  year 
more  than  250.000  btishels  were  handled  at 
our  grain  elevators — a  12  per  cent  rise  over 
1965.  Two  years  ago,  our  port  reaUzed  $545 
million   in   rate   benefits   from   our  cargoes. 
Over  the  past  20  years,  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion has  been  spent  on  construction  of  new 
facilities  and  renovation  and  improvement  of 
existing   ones.   In   the   next   decade,   George 
Dinwiddle  reports,  close  to  $200  million  more 
win  be  sp>ent  on  port  facilities. 

Tills  prosperity  for  our  port  and  our  area 
did  not  come  as  a  result  of  restrictive  trade 
policies.  That  I  can  assure  you.  Rather  the 
reverse  Is  true.  I  am  convinced  that  only 
through  open,  more  liberal  trade  policies 
can  our  Nation  continue  Its  unprecedented 
growth  and  prosperity.  Only  through  this 
enlightened  policy  can  we  hope  to  attain 
world  peace.  The  fact  Is  that  last  year  world 
trade  was  about  $204  billion  In  value.  Of 
this  sum.  by  far  the  l.'on's  share — about 
S180.5  billion  worth — was  contributed  by  the 
economies  of  the  free  nations,  while  the 
balance  of  about  $23.5  billion  came  from  the 
controlled,  or  centrally  planned,  economies. 
This  Is  further  testimony  for  the  pursuit  of 
more  liberal  trade  policies. 

But  hardly  Is  the  Ink  dry  on  the  Kennedy 
round  agreements,  than  we  are  faced  with 
clouds  on  an  otherwise  bright  horizon.  Again 
we  hear  requests  for  special  protection  for 
certain  domestic  Industries  against  Import 
competition.  In  past  years,  the  vast  majority 
of  our  Industries  have  been  able  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  Import  competition.  A  tempo- 
rary revival  of  protectionism  will  not  be  help- 
ful to  our  Industries  In  the  long  run.  I  am 
convinced  that  quota  restrictions  are  not  In 
the  national  Interest.  Nor  are  they  In  the 
interest  of  the  vast  majority  of  our  Industries. 
For  those  who  might  suffer  from  some  com- 
petition, otir  government  plans  to  provide 
more  beneficial  adjustment  assistance  ttian 
Is  now  provided  under  the  1963  Trade  Act. 
Ambassador  William  M.  Roth,  our  special 
representative  for  trade  negotiations  who  led 
our  U.S  team  to  the  Kennedy  round  at 
Geneva,  has  told  me  that  such  a  proposal  for 
more  liberal  assistance  will  be  presented  to 
the  Congress  soon.  I  am  confident  that  our 
industries  can  meet  new  challenges,  as  they 
have  In  the  past,  and  continue  to  prosper. 
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In  lay  view,  to  Impose  qxiotas  on  a  hoet  of 
commodities  would  be  to  turn  the  clock 
back.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  do  so.  Such 
action  could  undo  all  we  have  accomplished 
at  Geneva.  The  volume  of  our  own  trade 
would  be  reduced  by  restrictions  on  Imports. 

What  would  be  some  of  the  adverse  effects 
of  such  a  restrictive  course? 

In  the  first  place,  the  European  Common 
Market — our  Nation's  largest  bloc  trading 
customer — would  retaliate  hard  with  barriers 
against  our  Imports.  The  sU  nations  of  the 
EEC  already  have  warned  they  would  take 
such  action  If  Congress  passes  some  of  these 
quota  restriction  bUls.  And  our  neighbors  in 
Latin  America,  and  Australia  and  Japan,  also 
have  raised  their  objections  to  such  a  course. 

In  an  Interview  with  me  for  telecast  by 
WWL-TV,  Mr.  Roth  said  retaliation  from  the 
common  market  particularly  would  come 
against  many  of  our  agricultural  products, 
such  as  tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  grains,  citrus, 
as  well  as  business  and  farm  machinery.  It 
could  cost  our  country  more  than  $3.5  bil- 
lion In  trade,  according  to  an  estimate  by 
Ambassador  Roth.  Greater  losses  would  be 
felt  as  time  passed. 

Further,  a  curb  on  Imports  would  add 
steam  to  Inflation.  Prices  would  rise  higher 
The  ultimate  victim  would  be  the  consumer, 
regEirdless  of  his  station  In  life,  or  his  occu- 
pation. 

The  New  York  Times,  In  an  editorial  of 
last  Saturday,  expressed  these  adverse  ef- 
fects quite  forcefully  when  It  wrote  In  part : 

"Our  Nation  and  the  world  paid  a  heavy 
price  In  the  1930s  when  vested  Interests  suc- 
ceeded In  barring  competition  from  abroad, 
a  step  towards  the  repeal  of  capitalism  m 
the  name  of  an  effort  to  save  it.  A  return 
to  trade  restrictions  would  Injure  the  United 
States  more  than  other  countries  since  it  ex- 
ports more  than  It  imports.  The  deficit  In  the 
Nation's  balance  of  payments  abroad  would 
be  Increased,  weakening  the  dollar  still  fur- 
ther. A  vital  brake  on  Infiation  would  be 
removed  If  Imports  were  hampered.  Far  more 
workers,  farmers,  consumers,  and  business- 
men would  lose  through  declining  export 
markets  and  rising  prices  at  home  than 
would  gain  through  added  protection  of  a 
few  domestic  sectors  of  our  economy.  The 
blow  that  would  be  struck  at  the  umty  of 
the  West  and  the  value  of  the  American 
word  abroad  would  be  Incalculable." 

These  words  express  quite  well  the  fool- 
hardy of  returning  to  a  protectionist  trade 
policy.  Such  a  restrictive  course  Just  doesn't 
make  sense  any  more.  It  wouldn't  provide  a 
healthy  potential  for  our  own  industries.  And 
our  country  would  suffer  more  than  It  would 
gain. 

Yotir  club — the  Export  Managers'  Club  of 
New  Orleans — Is  dedicated  to  the  to  the  pro- 
motion of  foreign  trade.  Tou  have  been  in 
this  vanguard  for  25  years  now.  Your  mem- 
bers have  worked  tirelessly  with  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  World  Trade  Council  for  ex- 
pansion of  trade  through  our  port  and  the 
entire  Mlsslslppl  Valley.  You  have  done  a 
magnificent  Job  In  this  work.  You  are  most 
deserving  of  the  gratitude  of  our  city  and 
State.  I  regret  very  much  that  I  am  unable 
to  be  with  you  on  the  occasion  of  your  silver 
anniversary.  I  am  proud  to  salute  you  for 
your  good  works. 

As  exporters,  all  of  you  know  the  value  of 
expanding  trade.  You  know  what  It  means 
to  your  business.  You  understand  fully  Its 
Impact  on  our  port  and  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley. You  know  the  consequences  of  restrict- 
ing our  trade.  Our  port  would  suffer  from 
such  action,  as  would  ports  around  our  Na- 
tion. 

Trade  Is  the  ever  expanding  frontier — the 
frontier  of  continued  potential  for  our  coun- 
try. It  Is  the  frontier  not  only  for  our  pros- 
perity, but  also  for  understanding  between 
nations.  For  trade  Involves  not  Just  inter- 
change of  ships  and  cargoes,  but  also  an  in- 
terchange of  people  as  weU. 


One  of  our  founding  fathers,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  said: 

"The  spirit  of  commerce  has  a  tendency  to 
soften  the  manners  of  men  and  to  extinguish 
those  Inflammable  humors  which  so  often 
have  kindled  Into  wars.  .  .  .  They  will  be 
governed  by  mutual  self-interest,  and  wUl 
cultivate  a  spirit  of  mutual  amity  and  con- 
cord." 

I  believe  this  message  Is  more  relevant 
today  than  ever  before.  Thank  you. 


mas  loot  from  Las  Vegas"  for  our  service- 
men in  ■Vietnam  2  years  ago,  I  know  that 
his  current  imdertaklng  will  be  as  equally 
successful  and  wUl  be  a  credit  to  the  city 
of  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 


LAS  VEGAS  CHRISTMAS  SHOW  FOR 
ISOLATED  U.S.  BASES 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bar- 
ing] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  has  been  the  victim  of 
some  rather  shoddv'  newspaper  report- 
ing. I  refer  to  a  recent  Sunday  supple- 
ment of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  October  24 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post. 

These  articles  tend  to  picture  Las  Vegas 
as  being  nothing  more  than  a  hot-bed  of 
gambling,  sin,  crime,  and  corruption  and 
tends  to  portray  the  residents  as  not 
being  interested  in  world  and  national 
affairs.  This  could  not  be  further  from 
the  truth. 

Therefore,  I  am  extremely  proud  and 
happy  to  inform  my  colleagues  that  radio 
announcer  Don  Adams  of  station  KENO 
has  launched  another  first  for  Las  Vegas. 
Mr.  Adams  is  taking  a  "Las  Vegas  Christ- 
mas Show"  to  isolated  Air  Force  Bases 
in  the  United  States,  December  15 
through  17. 

As  Mr.  Adams  so  truthfully  points  out, 
our  sei-vicemen  in  isolated  areas  in  the 
United  States  are  often  forgotten.  They 
are  doing  essential  work  for  national  de- 
fense and  in  some  areas  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  go  home  at  Christmas. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  12th 
Air  Force  Headquarters  in  Waco.  Tex., 
Mr.  Adams  will  take  approximately  35 
Las  Vegas  entertainers  and  tour  some 
3,000  miles  in  2  days  to  give  shows  thus 
providing  a  "Christmas  bonus"  to  the 
men. 

Bases  scheduled  for  the  show  thus  far 
are  Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  S.  Dak.; 
Minot  Air  Force  Base,  N.  Dak.;  Malm- 
strom  Air  Force  Base.  Mont.;  and  Moun- 
tain Home  Air  Force  Base,  Idaho.  Mr. 
Adams  informs  me  that  response  from 
these  isolated  bases  confirm  the  need  for 
a  "booster"  such  as  the  Las  Vegas  Christ- 
mas show. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  12th  Air  Force  Headquarters 
in  Waco,  Tex.,  for  their  cooperation.  It 
is  not  only  providing  the  air  transporta- 
tion, but  will  also  furnish  lodging  and 
meals  for  the  show  troup. 

And  as  it  was  the  same  Mr.  Adams 
who  successfully  projected  the  "Chrlst- 


GUARANTEED  INCOME 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bas- 
ing] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night's 
Washington  Star  newspaper  carried  an 
article  that  the  Federal  Government  had 
approved  funds  to  test  a  "guaranteed 
income"  program.  I  have  w-ondered  for 
some  time  how  long  it  would  be  before 
we  took  the  first  step  toward  a  "social- 
istic style  of  government."  I  do  not  have 
to  wonder  any  more. 

This  program,  approved  by  the  OEO, 
is  to  determine  whether  a  "negative  in- 
come tax"  can  be  substituted  for  the 
welfare  programs  now  in  effect.  The  OEO 
calls  this  experiment  a  more  sophisti- 
cated "work  Incentive"  program. 

The  article  by  Robert  Walters  has 
many  eyebrow  lifting  comments.  For 
Instance : 

OEO  has  prepared  a  confidential  5- 
year  program  for  elimination  of  poverty 
which  calls  for  such  payments  to  re- 
place many  of  the  traditional  welfare 
programs.  "Welfare  payments  as  we  now 
know  them  are  Incentives  not  to  work," 
explained  one  of  the  men  associated  with 
the  new  pilot  project. 

I  am  glad  to  see  someone  admit  that 
welfare  payments  are  not  an  incentive 
to  work.  Why  should  the  recipients 
work  when  they  can  stay  home  and 
make,  in  some  cases,  more  than  if  they 
were  working.  As  one  disabled  miner 
from  Kentucky  stated  last  March: 

A  lot  of  people,  if  they  know  they're  going 
to  get  a  certain  amount  of  money,  they  are 
not  going  to  work. 

The  Initial  OEO  grant  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  Institute  for  Research 
on  Poverty  will  provide  $620,000  in  funds 
over  an  18-month  period.  The  agency, 
the  article  states,  expects  to  provide  an 
additional  $3.4  million  to  finance  the  ex- 
periment through  the  end  of  1971. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  do  not  have  the  figures 
up  to  date,  but  I  do  know  that  as  of  June 
30,  1966,  the  OEO  had  spent  $7,785,365 
on  scores  of  studies,  analyses,  assess- 
ments, and  various  surveys.  Yet  we  stUl 
have  the  poverty  problem  with  us. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  quote: 

Of  the  total  t4.08  million,  approximately 
92.9  million  will  go  to  the  low-Income  fam- 
Ulca  In  the  form  of  negative  tax  payments. 
The  remaining  funds — 

And  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  digest  this 
carefully — 

The  remaining  funds  are  earmarked  for 
travel,  research,  salaries,  evaluation  and 
similar  expenses. 
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Now  I  ask  you,  is  the  OEO  actually 
trying  to  fight  the  war  on  poverty  or  pad 
somebody's  pocketbook.  When  only  $2.9 
million  out  of  $4.08  Is  going  to  the  low- 
income  families  it  makes  one  wonder, 
I  have  always  been  under  the  impres- 
sion that  OEO  was  set  up  to  fight  pov- 
erty ;  not  enrich  the  coffers  of  do-gooders. 

Frankly.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  already 
overburdened  U,S.  taxpayer  is  not  going 
to  swallow  this  program,  or  any  other 
•guaranteed  Income"  program.  The  mid- 
dle-income taxpayer— and  he  is  the  one 
carrying  the  load  these  days — who  is 
having  a  hard  enough  time  making  ends 
meet  is  not  going  to  sit  still  and  watch 
his  hard  earned  tax  money  be  handed 
out  to  people  for  not  working  or  given 
"incentive  money"  to  work. 

One  of  the  more  outspoken  supporters 
of  the  negative  income  tax  is  Milton 
Friedman,  a  University  of  Chicago  econ- 
omist. Friedman  has  a  plan  that  every 
family  filing  a  tax  return  showing  less 
income  than  $3,000  would  get  an  auto- 
matic "nontax"  refund  in  the  amoimt  of 
half  the  difference  between  Its  Income 
and  $3,000, 

I  believe  that  the  Washington  Star 
editorial  of  March  19  of  this  year  had 
the  answer  to  Friedman  and  it  applies 
to  this  latest  OEO  boondoggle  announce- 
ment of  yesterday: 

Friedman's  vision  of  a  simple,  clean,  one- 
shot  substitute  for  the  present  maze  of  wel- 
fare programs  Is  superficially  appealing — and 
purely  visionary.  Does  anyone  believe  that 
our  vast  programs  of  public  housing  or  our 
vast  bureaucracies  of  social  work,  for  exam- 
ple, would  just  disappear?  What  about  needy 
children,  toward  whom  so  much  of  our  wel- 
fare aid  Is  directed?  Does  anyone  beUeve 
that  their  needs  would  be  met  by  a  dole, 
unsupervised  and  unpoUced,  spent  by  the 
•head  of  the  family"  for  what  purposes  no 
one  knows?  Nor  are  Friedman's  "Incomes" 
suiBclent  to  meet  the  needs.  The  more  one 
thinks  about  It,  the  more  likely  It  appears 
that  the  guaranteed  Income  would  merely 
wind  up  as  one  more  new  program  piled 
atop  all  those  which  already  exist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  the  OEO 
instead  of  spending  another  $4.08  mil- 
lion on  an  experiment — of  which  "only" 
$2.9  million  is  earmarked  for  low-Income 
families — it  take  the  money  and  use  It 
for  its  original  intention:  training  the 
unemployed  and  help  provide  jobs  for 
them. 

THE  TRANSPORTATION  CHALLENGE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  thajt 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ot- 
tinger]  may  extend  his  remarits  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  address  delivered  by  Mr. 
Harold  E.  Gray,  president  of  Pan  Ameri- 
can World  Airways,  before  the  Passenger 
Traffic  Association  of  New  York. 

In  his  address  Mr.  Gray  expresses  con- 
cern over  the  growing  problems  con- 
nected 'With  metropolitan  transjxirtation, 
with  special  emphasis  on  New  York  City, 


and  concludes  with  several  concrete  pro- 
posals which,  if  Implemented,  could  go 
far  toward  the  alleviation  of  many  of 
these  problems. 

His  address  Is  both  informative  and 
thought  provoking  and  I  believe  It  is 
worthy  of  consideration  by  the  Members 
of  this  House.  The  address  follows: 
The  Thansportation  Boo — A  Chaluenoe  tor 
New  Yorkers 
It  Is  a  privilege  to  speak  before  experts.  I 
refer  not  Just  to  the  distinguished  guests  on 
the  dlas,  but  to  the  distinguished  audience 
on  the  floor.  Almost  all  of  you  possess  expert 
knowledge  about  transportation,  and  I  am 
proud  to  be  here. 

Our  hosts,  the  members  of  the  Passenger 
Traffic  Association  of  New  York,  must  be 
ranked  high.  Indeed,  among  those  who  best 
know  the  transportation  needs  of  the  present 
and  the  future,  for  they  handle  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  most  discriminating  and  ex- 
perienced of  all  travelers — the  executives  of 
the  leading  biislness  firms  In  this  area.  I 
understand  you  of  the  association  are  en- 
gaged m  the  formation  of  a  national  orga- 
nization of  traffic  managers  with  chapters  In 
major  cities— I  i^'lsh  you  success,  for  you 
perform  a  valuable  service. 

As  all  of  you  may  know,  my  activities  have 
been  primarily  associated  with  international 
air  transport  "for  the  last  38  years.  A  lot  has 
happened  In  International  air  transport  In 
the  past.  A  lot  Is  happening  today.  Even 
more  Is  going  to  happen  In  the  future.  It's 
an  exciting  business,  and  It  would  be  the 
easiest  thing  In  the  world  to  talk  about  It 
today.  However,  I've  decided  to  reverse  my 
field  and  talk  about  transportation  Involving 
tens  of  miles  rather  than  thousands— trans- 
portation «r  an  altitude  ranging  from  below 
sea  level  to  approximately  2,000  feet,  rather 
than  35,000  feet. 

I  am  going  to  speak  to  you  today  as  a  New 
Yorker  speaking  to  New  Yorkers. 

Our  city  Is  floundering  In  a  transportation 
bog.  New  York's  transporatlon  woes  forecast 
what  is  beginning  to  happen  elsewhere  In 
the  United  States.  What  we  do  to  save  our- 
selves here  In  New  York  wlU  also  profoundly 
affect  the  rest  of  the  country. 

And  so  today  I  am  going  to  describe  our 
New  York  problem  briefly — with  emphasis, 
understandably,  on  air  transportation.  I  am 
going  to  hold  forth  one  man's  vision  of  what 
the  future  can  be  Uke.  I  am  going  to  suggest, 
for  your  consideration,  some  practical  steps 
to  start  the  ball  rolUng. 

We  are  at  a  time  when  everything  should 
be  coming  up  roses  for  the  Jet  age.  Sched- 
uled air  transportation  Is  becoming  ever 
safer,  faster,  and  more  reliable — and  the 
second  revolution  in  air  travel  Is  on  the 
way. 

The  continued  development  of  New  York 
City  Is  producing,  and  Is  contingent  on 
meeting,  an  urgent  demand  for  parallel 
growth  m  air  traffic. 

But,  here  In  New  York  the  air  traveler  and 
shipper  finds  himself  trading  time  won  in 
the  air  for  time  lost  around  the  ainxirt  and 
on  the  ground. 

I  am  not  suggesting  to  you  that  we  in  air 
transportation  have  solved  all  of  our  own 
problems  of  transporting  people  and  goods 
from  airport  to  airport.  We  still  have  enough 
to  keep  many  of  us  busy  twelve  hours  a  day. 
But  an  Increasing  proportion  of  our  problem 
deals  with  traffic  congestion  in  the  vicinity 
of  airports  and  with  metropolitan  «»irface 
congestion. 

Now,  If  this  problem  affected  only  the  air- 
lines I  woiild  expect  lltUe  more  than  your 
commiseration.  But,  as  you  all  know,  trans- 
portation Is  everybody's  business.  Anything 
that  benefits  transportation  benefits  us  aU. 
Slow  the  movement  of  people  and  goods,  and 
the  shock  wave  pervades  the  wtiole  com- 
munity— affecting  not  only  the  traveler  and 
the  shipper — but  the  businessman,  the  shop- 


keeper,   the    hotel    worker,    and    the    wage 
earner  In  every  section  of  the  economy 

Air  transportation's  economic  Influence  Is 
also  felt  In  an  even  more  direct  fashion.  The 
airlines  are  currently  plowing  bsu:k  more 
than  90%  of  their  cash  flow  into  eqtilpment 
and  services  to  improve  and  maintain  their 
day-to-day  operations.  This  ever-growing 
contribution  to  both  the  national  and  local 
economies  totaled  nearly  one  bUUon  dollars 
last  year.  Foreign  sales  of  U.S  -built  aircraft 
have  contributed  2 '/a  bUllon  dollars  to  our 
balance  of  payments  since  1958. 

In  the  New  York  area  alone,  the  airlines, 
the  airports  and  their  supporting  services 
represent  a  local  payroll  of  more  than  half  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  spread  among  an  army 
of  some  60,000  employees,  and  I  am  delighted 
to  be  one  of  them. 

Todav's  brutal  fact  Is  that  the  major  air- 
ports In  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Area — 
Kennedy,  Newark,  and  LaGuardla — are 
reaching  the  saturation  point.  Their  capaci- 
ty to  receive  and  dispatch  aircraft  cannot 
be  Increased  overnight.  Yet.  unless  airport 
capacltv  Is  somehow  expanded,  the  normal 
air  traffic  Increases  required  to  accompany 
and  assist  economic  development  In  the  area 
will  not — because  they  cannot — occur. 

The  Port  of  New  York  Authority  and  the 
major  airlines  serving  the  New  York  area 
are  taking  steps  to  increase  the  area's  air- 
port capacity.  As  part  of  the  Pan  Am  effort, 
as  many  of  you  know,  we  are  proposing  to 
develop"  and  operate  Teterboro  Airport  in 
New  Jersey  and  Republic  Airport  on  Long 
Island  for  general  aviation. 

Why?  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
aircraft  movements  at  the  major  airports 
are  airline  transports.  It  is  not  possible  to 
transfer  those  large  aircraft  as  a  group  to 
smaller  airports. 

About  one-third  of  the  movements  are 
private  airplanes,  mostly  on  business  mis- 
sions. It  Is  possible  to  transfer  those  smaller 
airplanes  to  the  smaller  airports — provided 
those  smaller  airports  are  made  attractive  to 
the  private  flyer. 

To  be  attractive,  the  smaller  airports  must 
provide  facilities  and  services  as  good  as  or 
better  than  those  available  at  the  airline 
airports,  at  costs  associated  with  require- 
ments for  small  aircraft  rather  than  costs 
associated  with  giant  Jets.  Equally  Impor- 
tant, there  must  be  good  transportation  be- 
tween these  smaller  airports  and  Manhattan. 
General  Aviation  airports  can  be  and  should 
be  Included  In  a  new  type  of  New  York  met- 
ropolitan air  service.  You  can  see  the  proto- 
type of  that  service  operating  today  between 
the  Pan  Am  Building  and  Kennedy,  and  be- 
tween Wall  Street  and  the  metropolitan  air- 
ports. 

However,  the  provision  of  adequate  air- 
ports for  general  aviation  Is  only  a  begin- 
ning— thoiigh  an  Unpartant  and  significant 
beginning.  But  what  else  should  we  be  plan- 
ning? 

Our  goal  must  be  to  expedite  the  movement 
of  people  both  within  the  metropolitan  area 
and  to  and  from  the  city  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  This  Involves  both  exterior  and  In- 
terior transportation  lines  and  the  exchange 
between  these  various  modes  of  travel. 

Let  xis  first  take  a  look  into  the  future  and 
picture  the  transportation  network  which, 
in  the  late  1970'8,  wlU  link  New  York  with 
the  rest  of  the  United  States  and  cities 
throughout  the  world. 

By  that  time,  probably  well  over  90<S:  of 
the  travelers  on  trips  of  more  than  200  mUes 
from  New  York  wUl  be  traveling  by  air. 

New  York  will  have  four  major  trunk  line 
alrportB,  all  within  26  miles  of  the  city.  ITie 
fotir  main  airports  will  serve,  roughly,  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  compaas,  ao  that  there 
will  be  Uttle  croB8-clty  trunk  line  air  trafflc. 
Rapidly  growing  numbers  of  general  avia- 
tion aircraft  will  uee  th«  ByBtam  of  general 
aviation  alrportB  developed  and  operated  for 
private  planee. 
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Airport  terminal  faclUtles  will  be  even 
more  functional  than  today's.  Through  the 
use  of  new  technology.  t>oth  passengers  and 
their  baggage  -Aill  be  handled  conveiUently 
and  more  rapidly.  Surface  approaches  to  the 
terminals — car.  bus,  and  sometimes  sub- 
ways— both  above  and  below  grade,  will  ac- 
commodate three  times  today's  volume  of 
traffic.  Helicopter  pads  will  be  Immediately 
adjacent  to  the  terminals.  STOL — that's  avi- 
ation short-hand  for  Short  Take  Off  and 
Landing — STOL  aircraft  runways  will  be 
avatlaole  wiihout  iiinderlng  conventional  big 
Jet  aircraft  mcvements. 

In  spite  of  all  these  improvements,  the 
four  major  trunk  Une  airports  will  be  in- 
capable of  handling  today's  traffic  expanded 
Into  the  late  TO's.  But  they  will  not  be  re- 
quired to.  In  the  late  70's,  and  certainly  by 
1930.  no  one  will  go  from  Manhattan  to  the 
four  big  airpwrts  in  order  to  obtain  transport 
to  points  as  close  as  300  or  400  miles  from 
New  York  City. 

Instead,  the  passenger  will  go  to  the  nearest 
STOL  port,  conveniently  located  on  the 
periphery  of  Manhattan,  and  board  a  shuttle 
service  which  will  take  him  to  an  equally 
convenient  STOL  port  at  his  city  of  destina- 
tion. His  travel  time  from  city  center  to  city 
center  will  be  one  to  two  hours  less  than  it 
would  otherwise  be  and  the  total  cost  in  to- 
day's dollars  will  also  be  less. 

Helicopters  will  range  from  taxi-types  to 
100-passenger  helibuses  which  will  transport 
passengers  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  today's 
conventional  rotor  craft.  Such  advanced- 
technology  helicopters  will  form  a  networ'K 
knitting  together  the  city  center,  the  airport, 
the  suburbs,  and  e.^urbia  out  to  a  range  of 
perhaps  50  miles. 

The  STOL  craft  will  be  a  conventional 
turbine-powered  Jet  with  more  range  and 
speed  than  the  helicopter  and  extremely 
short  takeoff  and  landing  characteristics. 
Together  with  high  speed  rail  lines  and  tur- 
bine-powered buses.  STOL  aircraft  will 
constitute  an  important  part  of  the  public, 
short  haul  transportation  framework  of  the 
megalopolis  in  1977. 

A  100-passenger  STOL  metroplane  will 
carry  you  from  a  Manhattan  STOL  port  to 
the  edge  of  downtown  'Washington  In  30 
minutes  at  a  cost  approximating  that  of 
today's  air  shuttle  fares  and  you'll  obviously 
pay  less  In  taxi  fares.  An  additional  candi- 
date for  this  city  center  to  city-center  service 
will  be  the  compound  helicopter.  In  which  the 
rotor  blades  become  a  delta  wing  at  cruise 
altitudes,  enabling  the  vehicle  to  act  as 
both  a  vertical  lift  aircraft  and  a  conven- 
tional Jet  with  cruise  speeds  of  up  to  500 
miles  per  hour. 

This  Is  already  more  than  a  day  dream. 
Just  a  few  days  ago  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  formally  announced  that  It  was  be- 
ginning an  Investigation  to  determine  the 
need  for  and  feasibility  of  service  by  V/STOL 
and  related  aircraft  between  major  cities, 
Including  New  York,  in  the  Northeast  corri- 
dor. 

In  ordering  this  Investigation,  the  CAB 
said,  in  part:  "Air  transportation  has,  In  our 
view,  played  a  slgnlflcaut  role  in  meeting  the 
transportation  demand  in  the  Northeast  cor- 
ridor .  .  .  However,  the  steady  increase  of 
air  traffic  at  the  airports  .  .  .  has  created 
problems  which  if  unchecked  could  result  In 
a  decline  in  the  quality  of  air  service  at  these 
cities." 

In  our  transportation  system  of  the  fu- 
ture, both  helicopters  and  STOL  aircraft  will 
operate  in  reserved  air  space  outside  and  be- 
low that  required  for  conventional  transport 
aircraft.  The  old  concept  that  public  air 
transport  can  operate  without  well  defined 
rights-of-way  In  the  air  space  will  be  aban- 
doned In  favor  of  the  concept  which  now 
permits  a  train  to  operate  without  finding 
Ita  tracks  blocked  by  other  use. 

The  city's  Interior  lines  of  transportation 
In  1977  will  depend  on  taxis  and  buses,  both 


electrically  driven,  and  on  a  vastly  Im- 
proved underground  railway  system,  possibly 
based  on  ground  effects  technology.  Private 
passenger  car  transportation  will  be  mini- 
mized by  improved  public  transportation. 
Truck  movements  will  be  partly  time  regu- 
lated, and  certain  areas  will  be  served  by 
automatic  freight  delivery  systems.  Com- 
muter travel  along  the  high  density  routes 
will  be  In  highly  automated  trains  approach- 
ing airline  comfort.  Those  trains  probably 
will  ride  on  rubber  along  their  own  rights- 
of-way. 

By  1977  the  transport  system  of  New  York 
City  will  be  an  even  more  vital  organ  of 
the  City's  existence  than  It  Is  today,  one 
which  holds  the  key  to  life  and  death  of  the 
city  In  Its  hands.  The  citizenry  and  the 
city  will  not  be  able  to  survive  a  system  that 
permits  the  vital  flow  of  transport  to  be 
turned  on  and  off  to  accommodate  the 
special  Interests  of  a  small  management  or 
labor  minority  and  It  Is,  therefore,  reason- 
able to  presume  that  even  before  1977,  com- 
mon horse  sense  In  our  society  will  prevail 
In  finding  more  intelligent  ways  of  settling 
these  private  disputes,  and  that  we  will  be 
able  to  rely  on  xuilnterrupted  transport 
service. 

Though  this  brief  sketch  of  our  trans- 
portation picture  a  decade  from  now  may 
seem  Utopian,  It  Is  not  unduly  Imaginative 
For  I  have  based  my  look  Into  the  future 
solely  on  the  technology  already  available. 
Actual  transportation  progress  made  In  a 
ten-year  period  has  always  exceeded  my  ex- 
pectations. I  fully  expect  that  any  predic- 
tions I  might  make  today  would  be  equally 
conservative. 

The  development  of  an  Integrated  trans- 
portation system  for  New  York  and  the 
other  large  population  centers  calls  for 
technology.  Investment,  planning  and  execu- 
tion. How  do  we  begin? 

1.  New  York  needs  to  start  developing  a 
short-haul  metropolitan  air  transportation 
network  Immediately.  The  size  of  the  metro- 
politan area,  its  population  density  and  its 
many  water  barriers  make  It  mandatory  that 
we  provide  frequent  and  reliable  air  access 
to  and  from  and  between  the  hub  airports. 
Short-haul  transportation,  particularly  by 
air,  has  the  prospect  of  becoming  a  com- 
pletely new  Industry  during  the  next  decade. 
With  the  help  of  advanced  technclcgtcal 
equipment,  we  can  confidently  expect  that  It 
will  become  a  self-supporting  Industry 
within  ten  years. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  industry  to  take 
the  Initiative  In  building  the  short-haul 
network,  and  we  are  beginning  to  do  so.  But 
the  cooperation  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ments and  other  agencies  will  be  necessary 
to  provide  the  ports  and  heliports  for  both 
winged  and  rotor  aircraft  at  waterfront  sites 
on  both  sides  of  Manhattan  and  elsewhere  in 
the  area. 

2.  The  three-state  area  that  has  New  York 
City  as  Its  hub  needs  a  fourth  Jetport.  We 
should  press  for  selection  of  the  site  this 
year.  Remember,  It  will  take  at  least  five 
years  from  the  beginning  of  construction  to 
make  the  fourth  Jetport  a  reality.  'While  the 
fourth  airport  Is  being  constructed,  the 
runway  capacity  of  Kennedy  should  be  In- 
creased to  absorb  some  of  the  current  con- 
gestion and  future  expansion  needs.  The 
Port  of  New  York  Authority  is  seeking  an 
Immediate  decision  on  the  fourth  airport.  It 
deserves  our  full  support. 

3  We  should  support  and  encotu"age  the 
Metropolitan  Commuter  Transportation  Au- 
thority In  Its  burgeoning  effort  to  develop 
a  better  surface  transportation  system  for 
the  New  York  State  portion  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Area.  As  for  resesLrch  Into  advanced  forms 
of  transportation,  I  believe  we  should  en- 
courage the  MSTA  to  look  for  solutions  from 
that  great  pool  of  technical  talent,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautic  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. They  have  Just  about  found  out  how  to 


get  us  to  the  moon  .  .  .  now  I  think  they 
otight  to  show  us  how  to  get  In  and  out  of 
town. 

4.  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut 
have  cooperated  through  the  Trl  State  Trans- 
portation Commission,  a  planning  agency. 
Plans  have  resulted  for  development  of  sur- 
face transportation  In  the  trl-state  metro- 
politan area. 

Individually,  New  York  and  New  Jersey  are 
beginning  to  take  steps  consistent  with  these 
plans.  What  Is  needed  Is  a  major  concerted 
effort  by  the  three  states  to  put  a  master  plan 
into  effect  on  an  accelerated  basis. 

But  most  of  all,  it  Is  necessary  for  commu- 
nity leaders — such  as  you  In  the  room  today — 
to  lead.  In  particular,  It  Is  necessary  to  lead 
not  Just  In  telling  the  public  about  the  prob- 
lem— though  that  must  be  done,  too — but  to 
let  the  public  know  that  solutions  exist  or  can 
be  found. 

We  want  future  transportation  plans  for 
this  area,  and  we  want  a  coherent  master 
plan.  But  meanwhile,  as  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Alan  Boyd  has  suggested,  let  us  not 
permit  lack  of  tomorrow  s  plan  to  paralyze 
action  today.  We  do  not  need  to  wait  for  years 
while  our  transportation  quagmire  deepens 
and  a  master  plan  Is  formulated.  We  must 
start  doing  things  now.  The  creation  of  better 
facilities  for  general  aviation  and  the  devel- 
opment of  a  metropolitan  air  transportation 
system  are  areas  in  which  airlines  should  be 
directly  Involved. 

And,  when  a  lot  more  of  us  begin  focusing 
on  eliminating  our  transportation  quagmire, 
believe  me,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  we'll  think 
of  a  lot  more  things  to  do.  And  they  will  be 
done. 


NEW  TROOPS  FOR  THE  'WAR  ON 
POVERTY 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Oi- 
tinger]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ijoulsiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  J.^viTs]  in 
sponsoring  legislation  to  introduce  a  new 
clement — the  troops  of  private  enter- 
prise— into  the  war  on  poverty. 

I  have  long  felt  that,  despite  the  many 
fine  programs  established  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  the  absence 
of  meaningful  participation  by  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  our  economy  created  a 
substantial  gap.  Private  enterprise  is  the 
backbone  of  our  society.  Its  resources 
can  and  should  be  mobilized  In  our  na- 
tional efforts  to  break  poverty's  vicious 
cycle. 

Last  summer's  riots  demonstrated  the 
complete  alienation  that  many  slum 
dwellers,  particularly  Negroes,  feel  from 
the  community  in  which  they  live  because 
so  few  of  them  participate  fully  In  the 
economic  power  structure.  With  no  sense 
of  owTiershlp  or  belonging,  there  is  little 
Incentive  for  them  to  protect  or  defend 
their  communities.  Thus,  for  the  slum 
dweller,  any  business  establishment  is 
the  property  of  the  enemy  and  ripe  for 
destruction.  Add  to  this  factor  the  high 
percentage  of  unemployment  In  slum 
areas — ^Labor  Department  statistics  show 
that  poverty  pockets  have  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  three  times  the  nationsil  aver- 
age— and  you  have  a  formula  for  trouble. 
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The  unrest  In  the  city  slums,  of  course, 
also  acts  to  discourage  business  invest- 
ment. Given  a  choice,  business  will  go 
elsewhere,  to  locations  where  returns  are 
greater  and  risks  are  lower.  There  is  a 
pressing  need  to  create  a  mechanism  that 
will  encourage  business  investment  in 
urban  slums  so  that  new  employment 
opportunities  are  created  and  slum  resi- 
dents are  given  a  tangible  stake  in  their 
society. 

The  present  lack  of  financing  for  con- 
struction or  purchase  of  businesses  re- 
mains a  major  inhibition  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  job  creating,  taxpaylng  busi- 
i-.esses  in  both  urban  and  rural  slums. 
There  simply  is  no  adequate  source  of 
long-term,  low-interest  loans  in  either 
public  or  private  sources  for  most  types 
of  commercial  or  industrial  projects  in 
depressed  areas.  The  adage  that  "those 
who  have,  get,"  is  no  truer  here  than  in 
most  credit  offices.  Only  the  businessman 
\^1th  the  highest  rating  can  hope  to  find 
financing  and  there  is  little  incentive  for 
him  to  locate  in  a  poverty  area.  At  the 
same  time,  most  of  those  indigenous  to 
ghetto  areas  and  desiring  to  establish 
businesses  are  not  able  to  obtain  loans  at 
all.  Also,  the  tight-money  situation  has 
made  it  a  lender's  market  and  this  has 
aggravated  the  problem. 

An  answer  to  this  dilemma  may  lie  in 
a  new  approach  to  supplement  the  war 
on  poverty.  The  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  would  provide  a  means  for 
private  enterprise  to  enlist  in  the  na- 
tional effort  against  urban  and  rural 
blight  with  a  minimum  of  hand-holding 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  Senator 
Javits  in  proposing  the  creation  of  a 
Domestic  Development  Bank  to  serve  as 
a  source  of  needed  low-cost  financing  for 
businesses  in  high-risk  ghetto  areas.  The 
bank  would  be  a  profitmaking  corpora- 
tion authorized  to  finance  business  and 
commercial  ventures  where  reasonable 
capital  is  not  otherwise  available.  It 
would  be  similar  In  concept,  structure 
and  operation  to  the  successful  World 
Bank. 

The  World  Bank  has  demonstrated 
that  the  provision  of  attractive  credit  is 
a  powerful  development  tool  in  under- 
developed areas.  The  concept  of  the 
Bank  is  economically  sound.  In  fiscal 
1967.  for  instance,  it  showed  net  profits 
of  $169  million. 

The  Domestic  Development  Bank 
could  make  loans,  guarantee,  or  partici- 
pate in  loans  for  plant,  equipment,  and 
working  capital,  and  would  also  be  au- 
thorized to  undertake  insurance  ar- 
rangements in  cormection  with  such 
commercial  development. 

Business  ventures  of  all  sizes  would  be 
eligible,  but  the  primary  condition  for 
all  loans  would  be  that  the  project  be 
located  in  urban  or  rural  poverty  areas 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as 
having  a  high  proportion  or  concentra- 
tion of  unemployed  or  low-income  per- 
sons. 

Businesses  not  located  in  poverty 
areas  could  also  qualify  as  projects 
which  generate  new  jobs  of  which  at 
least  25  in  number  and  not  less  than  50 
percent  are  to  be  held  by  persons  who 
were  previously  unemployed  or  are  low- 


income  residents  of  an  eligible  poverty 
area. 

The  Bank  would  be  organized  through 
the  establishment  of  a  Commission  which 
would,  in  turn,  appoint  incorporators. 
The  Commission  would  be  composed  of 
the  Vice  President,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Secretary'  of  Commerce, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Commission  would  appoint  incor- 
porators who  would  serve  as  the  initial 
Board  of  Directors  in  a  ratio  of  two- 
thirds  representing  the  private  sector 
and  one-third  Government  officials  or 
employees.  Thereafter  the  President 
would  appoint  the  18  Directors,  with  the 
ad\1ce  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for 
staggered  4-year  terms.  The  two-thirds 
from  the  private  sector  would  break 
down  to  six  from  business  and  finance, 
two  from  organized  labor,  two  from  pri- 
vate social  welfare  organizations  or 
foundations  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  poverty  and  two  representing  the  gen- 
eral public. 

The  Bank  would  issue  $2  billion  in 
capital  stock.  It  would  sell  bonds  at 
market  interest  rates  in  order  to  raise 
the  bulk  of  its  loan  funds,  with  expected 
interest  rates  of  the  bonds  approximately 
6  percent. 

As  was  true  of  the  World  Bank,  20  per- 
cent of  the  subscription  would  be  paid  in 
initially— S400  million — with  the  Bank 
having  a  call  on  the  remaining  80  per- 
cent as  a  reserve  to  meet  liabilities  on  its 
own  borrowings  on  the  private  bond 
market.  The  initial  $400  million  would 
be  raised  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury through  sale  of  U.S.  obligations  on 
the  market,  so  that  tax  revenues  would 
not  be  going  to  finance  the  Bank.  This 
is  the  manner  in  wliich  most  of  the  U.S. 
Government  contributions  for  the  inter- 
national development  banks  have  been 
raised.  All  the  funds  for  the  Bank's  ac- 
tivities would  come  ultimately  from  pri- 
vate investors  without  burden  on  the 
taxpayer. 

This  is  a  new  approach  to  the  vital 
job  of  rehabilitating  depressed  areas, 
but  using  proven  tools.  It  has  the  great 
merit  of  involving  private  enterprise  in 
resolving  the  most  serious  problems  of 
our  society — and  doing  so  through  an 
established  type  of  financial  machinery 
rather  than  through  Government  bu- 
reaucracy. I  think  it  offers  great  promise 
and  is  highly  worthy  of  consideration  by 
the  Congress. 


LIBRARIES   UNLIMITED 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Johnson]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Foster  E.  Mohrhardt,  Director,  Na- 


tional Agricultural  Library,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  recently  became 
president  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation. 

Mr.  Mohrhardt  assumed  the  duties  of 
this  important  position  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Librarj-  Association 
in  San  Francisco,  and  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  at  this  point  his  ad- 
dress at  that  occasion: 
Libraries    Unlimited:    Meeting    the    Chai.- 

lenge  of  a  dynamic  societt,  bt  postis  e. 

Mohrhardt,  Director,  Nattonal  Agricui.- 

rcTR.iL  Library,  Washington,  D.  C. 

INTRODUCTION 

You  don't  have  to  live  across  the  country 
In  Washington,  D.C..  across  the  bay  in  Berke- 
ley, or  even  across  town  In  San  Francisco 
to  feel  the  strong  winds  of  controversy  shak- 
ing our  political,  educational  and  social 
fields.  Some  of  these  cross-currents  are  being 
felt  directly  by  our  libraries.  Up  to  now  their 
effect  upon  our  work  has  been  marginal. 
More  Immediate  to  us  are  the  forces  directed 
toward  llbrarlanshlp  Itself. 

Auguries  of  disruption  and  change  for 
libraries  can  be  seen  in  the  new  patterns  now 
developing  In  many  fields  that  closely  Im- 
pinge upon  llbrarlanshlp.  Social  and  techno- 
logical forces,  strong  and  varied,  are  even 
now  forming  new  disciplines  and  methods  In 
the  field  of  communications,  in  academe. 
and  In  our  cultural  life.  Just  at  this  time 
when  we  need  the  consolidation  of  every  ele- 
ment of  llbrarlanshlp  In  the  planning  and 
shaping  of  our  future,  we  face  proliferation 
and  fragmentation  of  our  professional  re- 
sources. We  are  like  boxers  on  the  defensive, 
continuously  reacting  to  diverse  criticisms. 
or  suggestions  for  change  In  our  activities. 
Instead  we  should  be  asserting  Initiative, 
analyzing  our  objectives  and  defining  our 
own  new  patterns  of  library  development. 

If  we  aren't  fragmented,  then  what  stimu- 
lated the  planning,  conducting  and  participa- 
tion in  over  900  different  sessions  at  this 
1967  Conference  In  San  Francisco?  The 
quantity  and  variety  of  topics  show  the 
highly  technical,  skUled  and  diverse  Inter- 
ests of  librarians.  Let's  recognize,  however, 
that  they  also  represent  an  attenuation  and 
diffusion  of  our  work.  Such  splintering  must 
be  balanced  by  strong  efforts  that  wUl  direct 
us  back  to  considering  the  basic  objectives  of 
llbrarlanshlp,  our  responsibilities  as  a  na- 
tional service,  and  the  urgent  need  to  begin 
planning  for  future  development.  Significant 
discussions  at  this  Conference  of  computer 
use  in  technical  work,  emphasis  upon  provid- 
ing equal  opportunity  for  everyone  in  access 
to  libraries,  and  efforts  to  acquire  books  con- 
cerning the  dramatic  changes  In  our  cultural 
activities  are  indications  of  lively  reactions 
to  new  forces  In  American  life. 

Librarians  mtist  not  share  the  endemlclty 
of  social  and  political  groups  which  causes 
them  to  delay  action  on  crucial  problems 
until  a  crisis  Is  reached.  Even  after  years 
of  warnings  by  experts,  society  on  a  global 
basis  has  delayed  taking  even  minimal  steps 
on  water  deficiencies,  food  shortages,  air 
pollution,  pesticides  problems,  population 
control,  and  auto  safety  until  physical  haz- 
ards have  forced  action. 

We,  In  librarlanship,  also  face  problems 
that  are  immediate,  complex  and  grave.  The 
wide  scale,  A.L.A.  directed  efforts  at  Improve- 
ment must  be  started  now.  The  first  step  la 
to  re-examine  and  re-determine  the  basic 
objectives  of  Ubrarlanahlp.  In  doing  this  we 
need  to  see  llbrarlanshlp  as  a  whole,  a  cal- 
culus of  Integrated  parts.  We  must  also  study 
the  relationship  of  libraries  to  communica- 
tions and  to  our  social  and  cultural  life. 

LIBRARIANBHZP 

I  would  like  to  Initiate  such  a  re-examlna- 
tlon  by  frankly  recognizing  that  our  profes- 
sion has  historically  been  centered  on  and 
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oriented  to  the  humanities,  and  that  most 
of  us  have  backgrounds  of  specialization  In 
the  humanities.  Such  a  background  supp)ort8 
our  traditionalist  feelings,  our  love  for  the 
book  as  a  representation  of  culture,  and  our 
reluctance  to  accept  readily  the  challengea 
of  scientific  and  technological  developments. 
We  must  soon  decide  whether  or  not  our 
commitment  to  the  book  as  such  is  so  com- 
plete and  final  that  it  will  continue  to  shape 
our  thinking  and  planning  of  libraries  for 
the  future.  How  many  of  our  reactions  are 
emotional  and  personal?  How  many  are  based 
on  rational  analysis?  As  a  traditionalist,  I 
find  it  stimulating  and  revealing  to  listen  to 
three  notable  American  librarians;  MelvU 
Dewey,  a  founder  of  ALA,  William  W.  Bishop, 
a  major  force  In  shaping  our  scholarly  li- 
braries, and  Archibald  MacLelsh,  who 
brought  a  new  and  exciting  dimension  to 
Ubrarlanshlp.  Melvil  Dewey,  attending  a 
fiftieth  anniversary  meeting  of  ALA  In  1926, 
spoke  of  his  hopes  for  the  next  50  years: 

"This  world  will  never  be  made  better  by 
mere  police  and  soldiers  and  legislation.  It 
can  be  done  only  by  making  people  wish  the 
better  things,  and  that  process  Is  education. 
We  must  make  the  public  understand  that 
the  things  that  center  around  the  library  are 
Just  as  much  a  part  of  complete  education  as 
are  the  schools  .  .  .  Most  librarians  are  in- 
clined to  make  a  book  something  sacred.  But 
we  ought  to  recognize  and  employ  It  as  a  tool 
to  be  used  not  a  fetish  to  be  worshiped  .  .  . 
Perhaps  the  library  of  50  years  from  now  will 
have  outgrown  the  present  book  and 
relegated  It  to  the  museum  .  .  .  Our  great 
function  is  to  Inform  or  to  Inspire,  or  to 
please:  to  give  to  the  public  In  the  quickest 
and  cheapest  way.  Information,  Inspiration, 
and  recreation  on  the  highest  plane.  If  a 
better  way  than  the  book  is  found  we  should 
use  It." 

This,  you  may  say,  Is  the  viewpoint  of  a 
practical  man,  a  pragmatlst  and  an  In- 
novater.  Let's  listen  next  to  a  scholarly  uni- 
versity librarian.  Dr.  Bishop.  As  early  as  1931, 
before  the  commercial  production  of  televi- 
sion, he  visualized  the  use  of  "television  or 
some  further  wonder"  to  show  the  pages  of  a 
book  Instantly  in  libraries  thousands  of  miles 
away.  He  also  foresaw  the  possibility  that  the 
"progress  of  Invention"  might  render  "books 
in  their  traditional  form  completely  ob- 
solete." 

These  were  men  not  dedicated  to  the  form, 
but  to  the  substance  of  Ubrarlanshlp.  How  do 
we  divide  between  font  and  substance? 
Archibald  MacLelsh,  while  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, charted  the  two  divergent  roads  of 
Ubrarlanshlp: 

"There  are  two  meanings  of  the  word  'book' 
and  two  relations,  therefore,  between  a  book 
and  the  man  entrusted  with  its  keeping. 
There  is  one  meaning  which  signifies  a  physi- 
cal object  made  of  certain  physical  materials 
and  of  physical  shape.  There  is  another 
meaning  which  signifies  an  intellectual  ob- 
ject made  of  all  materials  or  of  no  materials 
and  standing  in  as  many  shapes  as  there  are 
forms  and  balances  and  structures  In  men's 
minds.  The  two  meanings  overlap  and  are 
confused  ...  IX  it  is  the  physical  book  of 
which  a  librarian  is  keeper,  then  the  charac- 
ter of  his  profession  Is  obvious  enough.  He  is 
a  custodian  aa  aU  keepers  of  physical  objec- 
tives are  custodians  ...  He  is  a  sort  of  check 
boy  In  the  parcel  room  of  culture  .  .  .  But  if 
It  18  not  the  physical  book  but  the  Intellec- 
tual book  of  which  the  librarian  Is  keeper, 
then  his  profession  la  a  profession  of  a  very 
different  kind  ...  If  It  is  the  Intellectual  book 
rather  than  the  physical  book  of  which  the 
librarian  la  keeper,  then  the  profession  of  the 
librarian  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  neutral. 
passive,  negative  profession  of  the  gaardlan 
and  fiduciary,  but  must  become  Instead  the 
affirmative  and  advocating  profession  of  the 
attorney  for  a  cause." 

If  then  we  are  to  foUow  the  latter  excit- 
ing road  with  Imagination,  Involvement  and 


participation  in  all  phases  of  life,  we  must 
counter-balance  our  fragmentation  and  fo- 
cusing on  the  minute  with  broad  encompass- 
ing vision. 

As  a  first  step  we  could  define  in  today's 
terms  those  objectives  of  llbrarianship  that 
provide  a  background  general  enough  to  em- 
brace each  of  our  900  or  more  meeting  In- 
terests. We  can  then  relate  these  objectives 
to  other  disciplines  as  we  develop  guides  for 
long  range  plans. 

EXTERNAL  FORCES 

Whatever  studies  we  make,  whatever  guide- 
lines we  establish,  whatever  future  we  plan 
must  be  related  to  the  people  we  serve,  the 
social  and  intellectual  environment  In  which 
we  work,  and  the  totality  of  all  communica- 
tion media  of  today — and  tomorrow. 

Yet  we  win  need  a  running  start  to  relate 
ourselves  to  them  since  changes  are  occurring 
in  a  rapid  and  complex  manner.  Each  field 
is  generating  forces  that  may  appear  as  ex- 
ternal to  llbrarianship,  yet  they  are  gradu- 
ally shaping  an  environment  that  directly 
affects  our  work. 

Some  of  these  dynamic  forces  or  trends 
that  must  be  carefully  studied  with  relation 
to  their  Impact  upon  library  development 
are:  (a)  the  continuing  population  growth 
which,  combined  with  increasing  longevity. 
is  already  showing  up  in  expanded  service 
needs  for  both  the  young  and  the  old:  (b)  an 
unprecedented  expansion  of  education  and 
educational  opportunities:  (c)  a  social  revo- 
lution demanding  equal  opportunity  and 
rights  of  access  for  every  citizen:  (d)  expan- 
sions of  the  development  of  science  and 
technology  that  directly  affect  both  the  use 
of  the  library  and  the  quantity  of  pubUca- 
tlons:  (e)  a  global  explosive  growth  of  pub- 
lications in  practically  every  subject  field; 
(f)  changing  patterns  In  book  production 
as  well  as  the  storage  and  retrieval  of  liLfor- 
matlon;  (g)  dramatic  and  at  times  startling 
changes  in  cultural  patterns  and  life;  (h)  In- 
creased emphasis  upon  international  in- 
terests and  developments;  (1)  continually 
increasing  amounts  of  leisure  time;  (J)  sig- 
nificant governmental  support  at  the  na- 
tional and  state  level  for  library  programs 
and  development:  (k)  the  beginnings  of 
national  planning  for  library  programs  and 
inlormation  services. 

Libraries  at  last  have  been  nationally 
recognized  as  basic,  fundamental,  social 
Institutions.  As  such  they  must  Interact  dy- 
namically with  changes  in  each  of  these 
areas  mentioned.  Whenever  requests  have 
been  made  to  Individual  librarians  or  to  the 
profession  for  participation  In  any  of  these 
programs,  the  response  has  been  effective. 
But  the  opportunities  for  cooperation  and 
the  challenges  for  action  In  all  of  these  fields 
are  unlimited,  and  it  is  timely  for  the  library 
profession  to  Initiate  on  It*  own.  new  ap- 
proaches, new  committees,  indeed,  new  chal- 
lenges that  evidence  the  universality  of  our 
Interest  and  the  goal  of  libraries  unlimited — 
libraries  that  reach  to  every  individual  in 
America,  to  every  group  and  to  every  Interest. 
Only  a  few  librarians  have  had  oppor- 
tunities to  work  with  major  planning  groups 
in  some  of  the  related  fields  Beyond  this 
we  need  an  A.L.A.  awareness  of  these  tan- 
gential areas  and  we  need  study  groups  to 
report  to  us  on  their  long  range  implications 
for  library  growth. 

Looking  at  a  few  of  the  external  forces 
mentioned  should  Illustrate  our  opportuni- 
ties for  mounting  association-wide  programs. 

SOCIAL    R£SPONSIBn.mES 

The  social  upheaval  today  directly  touches 
on  llbrarianship.  and  we  realize  after  many 
frustrating  efforts  that  fulfillment  of  library 
responsibilities  is  highly  complex  and  chal- 
lenging. Although  some  of  our  Initial  re- 
actions have  been  unimaginative  and  aca- 
demic, we  are  motivated  in  our  desire  to 
reach  all  social  and  all  economic  le\'els.  We 
need  more  of  the  dynamic,  creative  approach 
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shown  in  Brooklyn,  where  Hardy  Franklin 
has  foimd  new  and  unconventional  means  for 
bringing  the  Ubrary  to  those  who  may  be 
disinterested  or  unmotivated.  A  New  York 
newspaper  characterized  him  as  "a  roving 
ambassador  for  reading."  Such  a  role  tran- 
scends many  of  our  specialized  Interests  and 

hits  at   the   heart  of  our   responsiblUties 

reading.  He  has  combined  social  and  com- 
munications expertise  In  his  role  of  ambas- 
sador for  libraries.  We  look  forward  to  equal- 
ly chaUenglng  and  useful  developments  from 
our  Freedom  of  Access  Committee  and  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Programs  Committee. 

ACADEMIC    AKD   RESEARCH    LIBRARIES 

Robert  Vosper  In  his  talk  on  this  occasion 
two  years  ago  alerted  us  to  the  need  for  a 
study  of  academic  libraries.  Such  a  study  Is 
now  underway.  Again,  however,  the  study 
has  been  generated  outside  our  profession. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies  for  carrying  out  this  major 
study  of  academic  libraries.  Last  year  we 
were  alerted  to  the  Council's  Interest  In  li- 
braries by  Thomas  Brockway's  penetrating 
analysis  and  challenge: 

"Since  World  War  II  our  great  research 
libraries  have  been  faced  with  mounting 
problems  which  threaten  the  quality  of  their 
services  to  the  nation  ...  it  should  be  cleen 
that  librarians  are  aware  of  the  crisis  they 
face,  whoever  else  Is,  and  that  corrective 
action  Is  being  taken  on  various  levels.  How- 
ever it  Is  not  at  all  certain  that  enough  Is 
being  done,  that  what  Is  being  done  piece- 
meal wlU  eventually  contribute  to  an  effec- 
tively functioning  whole,  or  that  the  librari- 
ans' potential  allies  are  aware  of  the  gravity 
of  the  problems  they  live  with." 

His  remarks  about  piecemeal  efforts  and 
potential  allies  are  fundamental  to  my 
thesis  and  apply  to  all  types  of  libraries  and 
to  all  related  groups. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

We  have  always  recognized  the  close  rela- 
tionship between  libraries  and  the  social  and 
educational  fields.  However,  with  few  excep- 
tions we've  neglected  to  search  out  and 
identify  new  developments  in  the  field  of 
knowledge  that  may  directly  affect  us.  A  re- 
cent example  Is  the  newly  forming  field  of 
"communications"  or  "communication  sci- 
ences." Engineers,  sociologists,  educators, 
publishers,  psychologists,  mathematicians, 
and  other  specialists  are  working  coopera- 
tively In  the  development  of  this  new  dis- 
cipline. As  far  as  I  can  see,  library  Involve- 
ment Is  mliUmal,  yet  our  responsibilities  for 
sharing  In  the  shaping  of  this  field  are  great. 
In  Its  broadest  definition,  communlcationa 
includes  Ubrarles,  and  within  the  framework 
we  would  look  on  ourselves  as  the  experts  In 
printed  Information.  We  face,  however,  ques- 
tions concerning  our  primacy  as  Information 
experts  and  also  doubts  concerning  the  con- 
tinuing Importance  of  printed  Information. 

Our  professional  schools.  Journals  and 
meetings  should  alert  us  to  the  fact  that  new 
studies  and  developments  In  communications 
have  a  direct  Impact  upon  changes  In  books 
and  other  printed  materials.  Studies  are  be- 
ing conducted,  decisions  are  being  reached 
and  plans  are  under  development  for  com- 
munication systems  that  may  result  In  at- 
tempts to  freeze  library  services  In  anti- 
quated. Inadequate  and  unrealistic  patterns. 

THE    KNOWLEDGE    INDXJSTET 

Any  new  pattern  In  conamunlcatlon  rela- 
tionships wlU  have  Immediate  and  long  range 
effects  upon  Ubrarlanshlp.  The  merging  Into 
a  single  corporate  body  of  publishing  houses, 
radio  and  television  companies,  phonograph 
record  making,  facsimile  copying  corpora- 
tions, computer  teaching  devices,  and  even 
sports  activities  Is  shaping  what  may  be  a 
"knowledge  Industry."  The  next  addition 
may  be  a  commercial  library  service  similar 
to  the  highly  successful  commercial  service 
"S.V.P."  now  providing  telephone  reference 
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service  in  Paris.  We  should  be  more  con- 
cerned however,  with  how  this  mix  of  in- 
terests influences  the  future  of  printed  ma- 
terials. 

There  Is  a  general  recognition,  even  with 
computer  enthusiasts,  that  printed  publica- 
tions have  a  basic  Importance  In  all  intellec- 
tual activities.  Yet  there  is  a  growing  feeling 
that  publications  have  failed  as  a  means  for 
rapid  dissemination  of  the  newest  Ideas  and 
innovative  developments. 

ORAL       AND       INFORMAL       CO.M.MUNICATIONS 

Particularly  within  scientific  fields  there 
has  been  a  search  for  faster  communication 
of  new  Information.  Emphasis  is  now  being 
given  to  what  is  roughly  classed  as  Informal 
communication  such  as:  (a)  oral  communi- 
cation techniques  and  methods;  (b)  "Invis- 
ible Colleges"  or  "Information  Exchange 
Groups." 

Experts  have  re-dlscovered  the  value  of 
oral  communication  as  a  primary  method 
in  alerting  research  workers  to  printed  lit- 
erature. At  the  present  time,  for  example, 
both  the  Committee  on  Scientific  and  Tech- 
nical Information  and  the  CouncU  on  Biologi- 
cal Sciences  Information  are  conducting 
studies  of  this  oral  communication  field. 

Closely  related  are  the  "Invisible  colleges" 
or  "Informal  exchange  groups,"  the  private. 
Informal  associations  for  the  exchange  of 
papers,  reports,  articles,  and  data  among  spe- 
cialists In  particular  fields.  As  a  profession 
we  are  oblivious  to  these  new  patterns.  They 
should  shock  us  since  In  part  they  originated 
as  a  result  of  inadequacies  in  traditional  In- 
formation systems.  Including  Ubrarles.  The 
invisible  or  Informal  groups  feel  that  they 
expand  or  supplement  libraries  by  providing 
information  faster,  alerting  users  to  new 
knowledge,  enabling  rapid  correction  of 
errors,  giving  Information  not  otherwise 
available,  stimulating  Ideas,  and  providing 
s  method  for  exchanging  reactions.  Shouldn't 
we  be  studying  these  efforts  to  see  what  rela- 
tionship they  might  have  to  our  work,  and 
how  they  might  contribute  to  the  reshaping 
or  improvement  of  our  services? 

These  examples  only  serve  as  general  Indi- 
cators of  the  range  and  Intensity  of  the  ex- 
ternal forces  which  are  pounding,  prodding 
and  stimulating  the  entire  library  field  In- 
cluding Its  users  and  Its  media. 

INTERNAL   FORCES 

Better  recognized  are  the  internal  forces 
that  are  buffeting  us  Into  changes  and  re- 
alignments. Individually  many  librarians 
have  Identified  the  Impacts  that  wiU  ri  dlcal- 
ly  change  our  pattern  of  llbrarianship  be- 
tween now  and  the  year  2000.  Active  efforts 
are  going  on  to  modify  or  exi>and  Ubrary 
practice  in  many  areas  including:  (a)  at- 
tempts to  utlUze  Intelligently  and  effective- 
ly new  technological  and  electronic  develop- 
ments; (b)  the  initiation  of  regional  and 
national  planning  for  library  services.  In- 
cluding networks;  (c)  expanded  activities  In 
the  sharing  of  acquisitions  and  cataloging 
work;  (d)  establishment  of  working  relation- 
ships between  traditional  library,  docu- 
mentation, and  science  Information  services; 
(e)  attempts  to  find  new  and  effective  means 
for  meeting  specialized  manpower  needs  and 
personnel  shortages;  (f)  the  spread  of  In- 
ternational interests  and  cooperation. 

We  are  far  more  successful  In  our  pro- 
grams that  concern  the  library  centered  de- 
velopments than  we  are  In  those  that  Inter- 
relate with  other  social  and  cultural  fields. 
We  have  reached  a  high  point  of  excellence 
In  storage,  filing,  preservation,  cataloging, 
cooperation  and  resource  development.  Even 
In  this  library-oriented  area,  however,  there 
are  still  elements  of  the  piecemeal  approach 
that  must  be  brought  together  into  wide 
ranging  overall  Ubrary  plans.  We  urgently 
need  planning  conducted  by  librarians  and 
for  librarians,  if  we  are  to  find  solutions 
and  procedures  that  are  acceptable  to  our 
profession. 


We  are  Indebted  to  all  of  the  non-Ubrary 
individuals  and  groups  who  have  Included 
libraries  In  their  long  range  and  national 
plans.  These  plans  are  useful  In  bringing  to 
our  attention  directly  and  comprehensively 
the  most  Important  and  Impelling  needs  and 
interests  of  our  users. 

ALA    RELATIONSHIPS 

Any  attempts  that  we  would  make  at  na- 
tional or  long  range  platmlng  must  be  cen- 
tered about  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion. Yet  I  sometimes  feel  that  the  Interests 
of  librarians  are  so  diverse  that  they  often 
lead  to  a  feeling  of  separatism  In  Association 
affairs. 

The  divisions  of  the  Association  that  were 
designed  to  provide  homes  for  common  in- 
terests, too  often  become  the  nuclei  for  seg- 
mentation. Many  of  us  who  were  unenthiisl- 
astlc  about  the  development  of  the  new  In- 
formation Science  and  Automation  Division 
felt  that  computerization  and  mechanization 
were  so  generic  to  all  library  functions  that 
this  work  should  be  Incorporated  In  aU  di- 
visional Interests  of  ALA.  We  were  concerned 
that  a  new  division  might  focus  Interest  on 
the  mechanics  rather  than  the  Interplay  of 
computers  in  all  phases  of  library  work.  I 
hope  the  Division  wlU  try  to  bring  together 
all  automation  Interests  of  all  elements  of 
ALA. 

There  has  been  such  emphasis  on  compu- 
ters as  aids  to  clerical  processes  that  atten- 
tion might  be  diverted  from  a  field  such  as 
chUdren's  library  services.  Dr.  Robert  Hayes, 
m  a  recent  publication  of  the  Children's  and 
Young  Adult  Services  Divisions,  highlights 
the  growing  use  of  computer  aided  Instruc- 
tion. He  alerts  us  to  the  fact  that  the  younger 
children  may  identify  themselves  with  com- 
puter developments  much  more  rapidly  than 
adults,  and  that  now  Is  the  time  for  libraries 
to  explore  these  Implications  in  our  library 
work.  He  stresses  the  greater  needs  we  will 
face  in  countering  the  sterility  of  machines 
with  the  creativity  of  literature.  We  "must 
recognize  the  pressures  toward  conformity 
which  it  (automation)  Imposes  on  the  in- 
dividual, must  discover  the  content  of  crea- 
tivity which  can  exist  within  the  context  of 
these  pressures."  Those  planning  the  use  of 
these  tools  need  advice  and  guidance  from 
educators  and  librarians  who  are  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  education  and  reading 
habits  of  chUdren.  But  there  Is  a  tendency  by 
librarians  to  resist  potential  cooperation  with 
machine  methods,  rather  than  to  help  In 
shaping  their  use  In  areas  where  they  wlU 
support  and  promote  our  humanistic  tradi- 
tion. We  are  temporizing  by  looking  only 
at  the  Immediate  utUlty  of  automation  In 
technical  processes  and  In  scientific  and 
technical  Ubrarles.  Equal  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  Interplay  between  computers, 
educational  programs,  reference  work,  chU- 
dren's  library  service  and  Ubrarlanshlp 
generally. 

Unfortunately,  communication  specialists, 
Information  scientists,  and  computer  tech- 
nologists are  too  ready  and  willing  to  re- 
direct our  work.  They  have  taken  the  lead- 
ership In  arranging  programs,  conducting 
studies,  and  proposing  systems  that  will 
shape  our  future.  These  new  procedures  can 
be  successful  only  when  they  have  the  co- 
operation of  all  the  competence  of  Ubrar- 
lans.  To  meet  our  responsibilities  as  special- 
ists in  knowledge.  Information  and  cultural 
life,  we  must  show  Initiative  In  working  out 
modem,  library-centered  or  library-related 
communication  services. 

1967-68    PROGRAM 

For  the  ALA  1967-68  Year  I  suggest  that 
we  initiate  wide-scale,  far-reaching  efforts 
that  will  cut  vertically  and  horizontally 
through  all  elements  of  Ubrarlanshlp  and 
every  type  of  library.  Breaking  dovra  this 
meeting  In  San  Francisco  to  900  different  ses- 
sions provides  a  new  high  In  fragmentation. 
It  would  be  healthy  now  to  spend  a  year  on 


cooperative  projects  and  programs  of  such 
major  slgmficance  that  they  would  embrace 
all  of  these  900  activities. 

I  propose,  therefore,  for  our  ALA  Year 
1967-68,  four  major  projects  as  part  of  a 
library-generated.  Ubrary-organlzed  and  li- 
brary-conducted program  for  the  future  de- 
velopment of  American  Ubrarlanshlp.  It 
should  direct  our  efforts  away  from  the  fo- 
cusing on  details  to  the  broad  substantive 
needs  of  the  future. 

We  are  fortunate  this  year  In  having  the 
opportunity  to  build  upon  and  around  the 
work  of  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Libraries. 

President  Johnson  forcefully  recognized 
the  importance  of  llbrarianship  In  our  na- 
tional and  social  structure  by  appointing  a 
National  Adrtsory  Commission  on  Libraries. 
Now  we  have  for  the  first  time  at  the  highest 
national  level  Btlmulatlon.  initiative  and  rec- 
ognition and  a  focus  on  Ubrary  develop- 
ment. Ovu-  responslblUty  Is  to  grasp  this  Ini- 
tiative and  to  move  ahead  with  more  ex- 
tensive analysis,  evaluation,  and  planning 
than  has  ever  been  done  before. 

As  our  major  effort  this  year,  let's  build 
upon  the  work  of  the  National  Commission. 
Even  at  this  early  stage  we  can  Identify  the 
Importance  of  this  Commission  to  all  of  us. 
The  appointment  of  this  Commission  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  recognized 
our  national  stature.  The  chairing  of  the 
Commission  by  an  academician  of  the  breadth 
and  brilliance  of  Dr.  Douglas  Knight  assures 
the  quaUty  of  the  Commission's  delibera- 
tions. The  representation  on  the  Commission 
of  outstanding  experts  from  all  segments  of 
national  Interests  presage  the  scope  and 
depth  of  the  study.  The  Commission's  hear- 
ings have  challenged  the  representatives 
from  every  library  Interest  and  the  widest 
range  of  users  to  bring  forth  new  and  bold 
ideas.  It  has  stimulated  the  lUM-arlaos  ap- 
pearing before  the  Commission  to  review 
their  interests  and  programs  with  care  and 
logic.  The  reporting  by  the  Commission  wiU 
focus  national  attention  upon  Ubraries  and 
Ubrarlanshlp.  Inevitably  there  wIU  be  useful 
reactions  from  pwUtlcal,  social  and  educa- 
tional, as  well  as  cultural  Interests. 

Yet  there  is  a  danger  that  after  this  care- 
ful planning,  keen  intellectual  Input  and  ob- 
jectively determined  recommendations,  the 
benefits  wUl  be  dissipated  and  lost  unless  we 
In  the  library  profession  are  motivated,  or- 
ganized and  prepared  to  move  during  the 
coming  year  into  the  broadest,  most  Intensive 
and  wisest  program  of  library  planning  and 
organizing  in  our  history. 

I  have  discussed  with  Dr.  Knight,  the  pos- 
slbUlty  of  presenting  at  our  Midwinter  meet- 
ing in  Miami  Beach.  January.  1968.  a  pre- 
view of  the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  Commission.  We  have  further  discussed 
the  planning  of  our  1968  Kansas  City  ALA 
Conference  around  the  results  of  the  Com- 
mission's study. 

LIBRARIES    2000    COMMITTEE 

My  first  propKJsal  to  the  American  Library 
Alboclation  is  that  we  establish  now  within 
the  Association  a  Ubrary-organlzed.  library- 
manned  "Libraries  3000  Committee."  The 
Committee,  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  divisions  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation, would  be  charged  with  considering 
the  Report  of  the  National  Commission  aa  a 
basis  for  mobilizing  Ubrarlans  in  shaping  the 
future  of  American  Ubrarlanshlp.  If  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation approves  of  such  a  procedure,  I  would 
hope  that  Immediate  steps  can  be  taken  to 
establish  the  Committee,  define  lU  scope. 
estabUsh  guidelines,  set  up  a  structural  pat- 
tern, select  appointees,  and  start  the  task  of 
focusing  our  myriad  interests  and  abilities 
on  projecting  American  library  development. 

The  Committee  would  consider  all  of  the 
external  and  internal  forces  mentioned 
earlier  in  this  paper.  In  addition  It  would  try 
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to  determine  the  unique  province  ol  llbrarl- 
anship. 

LIBRARY     ASSOCIATION     COOPERATION 

As  we  move  ahead  with  library  generated 
planning  we  also  need  a  better  method  for 
consolidating  all  library  Interests. 

For  the  past  decade  there  have  been  recur- 
rent suggestions  for  a  federation  or  organi- 
zation of  library  associations  that  could 
speak  with  a  single,  authoritative  voice  for 
all  the  variety  of  library  specializations  and 
interests.  Although  the  American  Library 
Association  represents  by  far  the  greatest 
variety  of  library  Interests  and  the  largest 
number  of  librarians.  It  doesn't  speak  for 
every  library  association  In  the  country. 
When  governmental  bodies,  professional 
agencies  and  Individuals  have  developed  na- 
tional plans  for  Information  and  library 
services,  they  have  found  no  common  source 
for  reaction,  no  Influential  group  that  speaks 
for  all  libraries. 

Suggestions  have  been  made  for  a  congress, 
a  conference,  a  new  council  or  a  federation 
of  library  associations,  bringing  together  U.S. 
associations  that  Include  libraries  In  their 
titles,  land  solely  directed  toward  library 
Interests)  and  also  documentation,  informa- 
tion and  communication  organizations 
marginally  concerned  with  llbrarlanship.  It 
Is  no  disparagement  of  the  American  Library 
Association  to  admit  that  it  does  not  for- 
mally represent  all  of  these  groups.  I  wish, 
therefore,  to  support  earlier  suggestions  for 
the  calling  of  a  national  congress  of  library 
associations.  It  would  consider  the  basic  and 
related  common  areas  of  communication  re- 
sponsibility and  also  would  lead  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  more  effective,  coordinating 
organization.  It  would  marshal  the  totality 
of  US.  library  abilities  to  assist  In  developing 
their  services. 

MANPOWER 

As  a  third  proposal.  I  suggest  that  we  make 
certain  that  the  manpower  programs  Initi- 
ated this  year  are  continued  and  developed. 

President  Gaver  is  to  be  commended  on  her 
efforts  to  direct  attention  to  t'..e  widest  range 
of  library  manpower  problems.  She  has  Indeed 
recognized  the  Impetus  that  was  given  In  the 
Inventory  of  library  needs  initiated  by  Edwin 
Castagna.  and  I  hope  that  we  can  continue 
this  trend  of  building  on  prior  programs. 

I  am  certain  that  the  officers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation wUl  feel  the  responsibility  to  continue 
work  on  manpower  problems  and  to  build 
Uf)on  the  Initiative  so  evident  here  in  San 
Francisco. 

Major  responsibilities  for  carrying  through 
the  program  probably  rest  with  the  Library 
Administration  Division.  However,  all  seg- 
merits  of  ALA  should  be  prepared  to  provide 
aid. 

INTERNATIONAL     ACTIVITIES 

My  fourth  proposal  recognizes  the  growing 
Impact  of  international  activities  on  every 
section  of  ALA.  From  its  initiation,  our  Asso- 
ciation has  been  concerned  with  libraries 
throughout  the  world  and  has  cooperated  in 
every  important  international  library  venture. 
Much  of  the  b?sic  planning  for  the  Interna- 
tional Federation  of  Library  Associations  was 
carried  cut  at  meetings  cf  the  American  Li- 
brary Association.  It  is  only  since  World  War 
II,  however,  that  International  programs  have 
assumed  a  major  role  In  the  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  Its  members.  The  organization 
and  development  of  the  International  Rela- 
tions Office  Is  indicative  of  our  continuing 
need  to  ccrrelate  our  activities  with  library 
work  in  other  countries. 

Many  of  the  problems  that  libraries  en- 
countered early  in  this  century  were  solved 
through  individual  efforts  of  libraries  or  by 
Joint  action  in  their  state  and  national  library 
groups.  As  libraries  became  more  prominent 
m  all  phases  of  American  life,  and  as  their 
work  became  more  complex,  national  support 
was  necessary  to  aid  them  In  meeting  the 
needs  of  citizens.  Now  we  have  reached  a  fur- 


ther Etep  where  the  newer  problems  are  those 
that  call  for  international  solutions  and  close 
working  relationships  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

Our  participation  In  the  work  of  the  Int«r- 
natlonal  Federation  of  Library  Associations, 
In  the  activities  of  the  International  Federa- 
tion for  Documentation,  In  UNESCO  and  In 
other  international  groups  Is  expanding  each 
year. 

Dr.  Herman  Llebaers,  our  colleague  In 
Brussels,  pointed  out  recently: 

In  all  fields  of  human  activity,  whether 
in  private  enterprise  or  public  administra- 
tion, the  problems  arising  and  hence  their 
solutions,  are  becoming  internationalized. 
Libraries  are  not  exempt  from  this  general 
rule  and  librarians  should  not  be  the  last  to 
realize  Its  full  Importance  .  .  ." 

The  Increasing  need  for  library  services 
and  Information  throughout  the  world  has 
sparked  the  development  of  plans  for  inter- 
national centers  and  services  In  the  library 
and  information  fields.  Scientists,  for  exam- 
ple, are  so  concerned  with  the  need  for  faster 
and  better  access  to  all  publications  that  the 
International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions  is 
cooperating  with  UNESCO  in  a  basic  study 
of  the  possibility  of  setting  up  a  world  center 
for  scientific  information. 

This  again  places  libraries  in  a  situation 
where  they  must  react  to  guidelines  and 
projects  initiated  by  others.  We  must  begin 
to  view  our  international  responsibilities  and 
efforts  In  the  broadest  manner  possible.  I 
would  hope,  therefore,  that  steps  can  be 
taken  during  the  coming  year  to  initiate  an 
International  Library/Reading  Year  which 
will  provide  stimulation  of  Interest  In  read- 
ing and  libraries  In  all  countries  throughout 
the  world.  Such  a  project  has  been  discussed 
informally  with  the  International  Federation 
of  Library  Associations,  with  some  members 
of  the  UNESCO  staff  and  with  other  inter- 
ested groups.  There  Is  enough  support  and 
enthusiasm  for  us  to  proceed  with  this  long 
hoped  for  activity,  which  was  also  suggested 
by  Emerson  Greenaway  In  his  ALA  presi- 
dential paper. 

Much  can  be  done  in  every  cotmlry  to 
make  available  the  advantages  of  education, 
social  advancement  and  culture  through 
books  and  libraries.  In  order  to  have  a  solid 
base  for  Interest  and  support  of  libraries.  It 
Is  Imperative  that  library  planning  be  a  part 
of  governmental,  educational,  and  scientific 
structures.  An  International  Library/Read- 
ing Year  can  be  an  Important  medium  for 
injecting  libraries  Into  the  national  blood- 
stream. At  least  one  or  two  years  would  be 
needed  In  planning  for  such  an  International 
activity.  It  could  be  carried  on  cooperatively 
by  International  groups  of  librarians,  pub- 
lishers and  authors.  Such  a  year  should  have 
substantive  programs  in  each  country  In- 
cluding  (for  Its  library  objectives)  : 

1.  Gathering  of  fundamental  data  on  li- 
braries and  library  development  in  each 
country. 

2.  Establishing  library  development  plans 
for  local,  regional  and  national  units. 

Travel  exhibits  of  books  and  library  activ- 
ities. 

4.  International  exchanges  of  librarians. 

5.  Sessions  with  government  administra- 
tors, educators,  industry  representatives,  and 
others  concerned  with  library  services. 

6.  Technical  symposia  and  seminars  on 
books  and  libraries. 

7.  Training  and  Information  programs. 

8.  Meetings  between  authors,  publishers, 
editors  and  book  sellers. 

The  planning  and  carrying  out  of  all  these 
programs  will  need  the  continuing  coopera- 
tion of  publishers,  authors,  and  booksellers. 

CONCLUSION 

When  one  begins  to  think  of  proposals  for 
ALA  he  becomes  Impressed  with  the  vigor 
and  variety  of  library  Interests.  I  hope  that 
we  can  direct  public  attention  to  many  of 
our  new  developments.  Newspapers  and  pop- 


ular writers  enjoy  comparing  the  ciiched 
"hair  in  a  bun  librarian'"  of  yesterday  with 
the  "playmate  chick"  at  a  library  computer 
console  In  the  Imagined  library  of  tomor- 
row. Writers  enjoy  describing  stack  attend- 
ants on  roller  skates,  but  generally  ignore 
the  progressive  measures  of  that  same  li- 
brary In  meeting  social  problems. 

Similar  slanted  represeatations  are  made 
by  promoters  of  computerization  who  take 
an  all  or  none  approiich  to  libraries.  For  as 
far  as  any  of  us  f.'imillar  with  libraries  can 
.=ce.  books  will  continue  to  be  an  important 
part  of  our  responsibilities  and  resources 
But  we  shouldn't  deny  that  computers,  too. 
will  augment,  expand,  and  advanr-e  our  serv- 
ices To  users.  It  is  only  by  f;imlllarlziiig  our- 
selves with  the  potentialities  and  limitations 
of  these  new  devices  th::t  we  will  be  m  i  posi- 
tion to  stress  and  support  the  human  And  so- 
cial activities  of  our  own  and  our  u.sers'  lives, 

F.ir  more  important  tlian  automation  prob- 
lems are  the  challenges  to  our  professional 
development  and  to  our  development  of  our 
profession.  Effective  librarians  have  alw.iys 
provided  services  beyond  those  of  the  middle- 
man who  brings  books  and  readers  together. 
Good  librarians  have  always  served  a.s  trans- 
ducers— adding  intellectual  analysis,  compre- 
hension and  interpretation  to  media  and 
users.  Our  problem  Is  more  and  more  com- 
plex as  a  restilt  of  changes  In  knowledge  as 
pointed  out  by  George  Stelner: 

"Everj-where,  knowledge  Is  splintering  Into 
Intense  specialization,  guarded  by  technical 
languages  fewer  and  fewer  of  which  can  be 
nir.stered  by  any  individual  mind." 

These  individual  limits;  are  well  known  to 
us.  But  we  also  know  that  such  .ntense 
specializations  In  knowledge  place  greater 
and  Greater  burdens  on  librarians  who  must 
be.  in  most  cases,  generallsts. 

Paul  Weiss  gives  us  a  feeling  for  tlte  par- 
ticular balance  we  need  In  exploring  and 
usin;;  all  the  devices  we  can  find  'or  our 
intellectu.il  work: 

"The  effective  pursuit  of  knowiedge  is 
intimately  linked  to  the  old  virtue  o:  disci- 
plined research  morale  which  will  not  counte- 
nance the  substitution  of  bigness  for  great- 
ness, g-idgets  for  Intellect,  projects  fcr  ideas, 
and  man-hours  for  thought;  althoueh  it 
must,  rely  to  the  fullest  on  teclmical  relief 
by  gadgets  and  man-hours  in  those  auxiliary 
services  which  do  not  require  the  interven- 
tion of  a  constructive  mind." 

Librarians  have  a  special  role  In  this  "effec- 
tive pursuit  of  knowledge."  both  sharing  in 
the  pursuit  themselves  aiid  aiding  others  in 
their  search.  Our  challenges  become  greater 
as  knowledge  becomes  mcTe  complex  and  aa 
the  multldiscipllnary  needs  of  users  Increase. 
Wi'-llam  O.  Baker  as  a  research  scientist  and 
administrator  predicts  that : 

"Unlike  material  consumption — cf  food. 
clothing,  housing,  even,  perhaps,  of  auto- 
mobiles—there is  probably  no  limit  to  human 
needs  for  knowledge." 

Librarians  traditionally  have  labored  to 
meet  the  quests  of  its  readers  for  knowledge. 
Now  a  new  generation  cf  librarians,  a.ded  by 
unprecedented  national  recognition,  better 
support,  and  challenging  rrsources.  will  meet 
the  insatiable  intellectual  needs  of  society 
bv  "Librarians  Unlimited  " 


THE  1967  V.'ORLD  HORSESHOE 
CHAMPION 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
ViGORiTO]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  eveo' 
Member  of  the  House  and  Senate  is  ex- 
tremely proud  of  the  achievements  of  his 
own  conpi-essional  district  and  the  people 
who  hve  in  it.  Erie.  Pa.,  has  many  claims 
to  fame — historical,  industrial,  and 
recreational. 

But  I  would  like  to  praise  today  some- 
thing Erie  has  never  had  up  to  now.  This 
fair  city  has  ne\er  had  a  world  champion 
in  its  midst. 

However,  I  am  proud  to  announce  to- 
day that  Danny  Kuchcinski.  of  Erie,  is 
the  1967  world  horseshoe  champion, 
and  was  recently  honored  in  Erie  for 
winning  the  world  tournament.  Along 
with  Danny'.s  great  victory,  I  am  happy 
to  note  that  the  Erie  Hoi.'^.eshoe  Club,  of 
which  he  is  a  director,  has  been  chosen 
to  host  the  1969  World  Horseshoe  Cham- 
pionship Tournament. 

Horseshoes  are  as  much  a  part  of 
American  folklore  as  apple  pie  and 
George  Washington.  It  is  a  sport  for 
young  and  old,  a  sport  in  the  fine  tradi- 
tion of  this  Nation.  I  am  proud  that  the 
best  horseshoe  thrower  in  the  world  is 
from  Erie.  Pa. 


THE  GAINS  OF  80  MONTHS  OF  EX- 
PANSION IN  WORLD  PERSPECTI\^ 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Han'ley]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
celebrating  the  spectacular  economic 
gains  of  80  months  of  uninterrupted 
prosperity.  But  unless  vce  have  something 
to  compare  them  with,  it  is  imiwssible 
to  realize  how  gigantic  they  truly  are. 

So  let  us  see  how  the  increase  of  our 
own  national  product  in  this  unprece- 
dented period  of  prosperity  compares 
with  the  increase  In  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Since  statistics  of  national  product  are, 
in  most  countries,  available  only  on  an 
annual  basis,  the  comparisons  will  be 
between  the  calendar  years  1960  and 
1965. 

The  national  product  of  the  United 
States  increased  between  1960  and  1966 
by  S240  bilhon.  Even  if  v\-e  eliminate  the 
modest  rise  in  prices  over  the  period, 
we  are  left  with  a  rise  of  about  S185  bil- 
lion in  1966  prices.  This  is  equivalent  to 
an  increase  of  about  S700— in  1966 
prices — for  f  very  man.  woman,  and  cliild 
in  the  United  States. 

We  can  compare  these  gams  with  what 
happened  during  the  same  period  in  the 
rest  of  the  world,  both  in  a  few  individual 
foreign  countries  and  in  all  foreign  coun- 
tries taken  together. 

Starting  with  the  rest  of  the  world  as  a 
■Ahole,  we  find  that  the  6-year  increase 
of  S185  billion  in  the  U.S.  national  prod- 
uct is  equal  to  approximately  one- 
seventh  of  the  iotiA  national  product  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  1966.  The  U.S. 
increa.'ie  equals  about  one-half  of  the 
increase  in  the  rest  of  the  world's  total 
national  product  between  1960  and  1966, 
even  though  our  population  is  less  than 


7  percent  of  theirs.  On  a  per  head  basis, 
our  increase  of  $700  is  several  times— 
probably  about  eight  times — larger  than 
the  increase  of  output  per  head  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
the  last  6  years. 

How  immense  this  increase  is  may  be 
better  understood  if  it  is  realized  that  the 
$185  billion  increase  in  the  U.S.  national 
product  from  1960  to  1966 — coming  on 
top  of  the  already  large  national  prod- 
uct of  1960 — is  equal  to  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  national  product 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1966.  valuing  the 
Soviet  product  at  the  oflScial  rate  of  ex- 
change. The  $185  billion  added  to  our 
national  product  in  the  6  years  from 
1960  to  1966  is  about  80  percent  larger 
than  the  total  national  product  of  either 
the  United  Kingdom  or  France  In  1966 — 
using  again  ofBcial  exchange  rates  which 
overstate  the  ratio  a  little;  is  about  55 
perceiit  above  that  of  German  Federal 
Republic:  is  nearly  twice  the  total  na- 
tional product  of  Japan,  even  after  its 
tremendous  increase  in  the  last  15  years. 
And  our  6-year  increase  is  nearly  five 
times  as  high  as  the  total  product  of 
India  in  1966. 

Since  countries  vary  greatly  in  size. 
a  comparison  on  a  per  head  basis  may  be 
more  appropriate  for  some  purposes.  The 
results  are  equally*^mpressive.  The  in- 
crease in  the  U.S.  Output  per  head  of 
about  $700  between  1960  and  1966—1966 
prices — is  equal  to  about  30  to  35  per- 
cent of  the  1966  total  national  product 
per  head  in  countries  like  Great  Britain. 
France,  and  Germany.  In  other  words, 
the  goods  and  services  available  to  every 
American  have  been  increased  in  the  last 
6  years  by  an  amount  equal  to  about 
one-third  of  the  total  available  in  1966 
to  the  average  inhabitant  of  these  pros- 
perous European  countries;  or  by  about 
two -thirds  as  much  as  the  total  income 
of  the  average  Japanese  or  Soviet  citi- 
zen. 

In  this  perspective  our  recent  economic 
gains  are  truly  gigantic.  Tlie  measure 
they  give  of  our  economic  povv-er  is  reas- 
suring— and  sobering  in  the  responsibil- 
ity it  implies. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  WAR  ON 
POVERTY 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gon- 
z'LEz]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
ixiint  In  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
who  would  say  that  nothing  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  war  on  poverty 
have  not  bothered  to  look  at  the  facts. 

In  my  home  district  of  San  Antonio 
the  advent  of  the  economic  opportunity 
program  has  given  hope  to  thousands  of 
pei'sons  in  that  city  alone. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  and  my 
colleague.?  two  "capsules'  from  the  list 
of  the  accomplishments  of  the  foster 
grandparent  program  which  are  only 
token  examples  of  the  great  strides  this 
aspect  of  the  war  on  poverty  has  made. 


Following  the  capsules  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  an  editorial  from  the 
Herald  and  News  of  Llvennore,  Pleasan- 
ton  and  Dublin,  Calif.,  dated  October  19, 
1967.  and  entitled  "Contemporary  Con- 
trasts": 

Love  Cures  Deathly   Sick  Child 

One  year  old  Linda,  according  to  the  doc- 
tors, was  snatched  from  deatii  through 
love — administered  by  her  foster  grand- 
parent. 

When  she  was  brought  Into  the  Bexar 
County  Hospital  In  San  Antonio.  Texas,  she 
weighed  7  pounds,  and  was  near  death.  Her 
twin  brother  expired  upon  arrival;  his  death 
was  attributed  to  starvation.  Unda  appeared 
to  be  severely  undernourished  and  neglected. 
The  physicians  described  her  rigid  bed  posi- 
tion. Ustlessness  and  waneness  aa  "Mlras- 
mas" — a  condition  thought  to  be  caused  by 
lack  of  attention  and  love,  and  one  ■which 
oft*n  leads  to  death.  In  addition  to  com- 
plete medical  attention,  the  doctors  pre- 
scribed human  affection.  Because  her  mother 
was  beset  with  emotional  problems,  the  hos- 
pital assigned  a  foster  parent  to  provide  this 
required  factor  for  her  recovery.  Linda's  re- 
sponse to  the  love  and  attention  given  her  by 
her  foster  grandparent  was  immediate,  and 
the  change  from  Ustlessness  to  alertness  ■was 
surprising  to  all,  Including  the  doctor  who 
prescribed  this  phase  of  care.  She  has  gained 
several  pounds,  and  her  physical  development 
continued  to  be  good.  With  Linda  on  the  road 
to  recovery,  the  case  worker  began  to  probe 
into  her  mother's  problem,  and  has  slowly 
;nvo;ved  her  In  the  child's  care. 

Tlie  Foster  Grandparents  program  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  Ot&ce  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, Out  of  the  148  participating  Institutions 
for  the  PGP.  24  are  hospitals  The  majority 
of  the  children  (60  percent)  are  five  years  or 
youuger;  about  one-third  are  Negroes.  All  are 
from  deprived  families.  In  fiscal  1967.  OEO 
has  funded  49  projects,  amounting  to  over 
SSv^   million. 

A  New-  Lease  on  Life  tor  the  Elderly 

The  trend  of  relegating  our  senior  citi- 
zens to  the  rocking  chair  is  being  reversed 
by  the  Foster  Grandparent  program,  an  OEO- 
supported  activity. 

Some  5.000  men  and  women,  65  years  and 
over,  with  a  median  Income  of  less  than 
Sl.300.  are,  today,  earning  nearly  twice  the 
amount  serving  as  foster  grandparents.  The 
service  they  render  by  providing  tender  love 
and  care  to  physically  and  emotionally  sick 
children  cannot  be  measured  In  economic 
terms  According  to  some  medical  author- 
ities, they  seem  to  save  the  lives  of  count- 
less sick  children. 

A  case  in  point  occurred  at  the  Bexar 
County  Hospital  of  San  Antonio.  Texas  Rich- 
ard, a  2-month  old  baby  at  the  hospital  has 
been  kept  alive  by  being  intravenously  fed 
since  birth.  The  child's  progress  was  noted 
to  be  patterned  by  brief  Improvements, 
marked  by  rapid  regressions  The  attending 
physician  prescribed  concentrated  loving 
care.  This  was  provided  by  one  of  the  foster 
grandparent?  attached  to  the  hospital's  staff. 
Slowly.  Richard  beg-jn  to  thrive  and  gain 
weight,  and  was  dismissed  from  the  hos- 
pital. The  medical  staff  felt  that  the  child's 
recovery  was  largely  due  to  the  attention 
provided  by  the  foster  grandparent.  To  make 
sure  the  child's  progress  continues  to  Im- 
prove through  the  years,  the  social  worker 
is  providing  the  necessary  services  required 
by  the  family  for  Its  total  well  being. 

Tlie  additional  Income  which  foster  grand- 
p.irents  receive  for  their  services  not  only 
provides  the  necessities  of  life  which  they 
have  previously  been  unable  to  afford,  but 
their  return  to  usefulness  has  Improved  their 
:iveE  phvsicallv  and  emotionally. 

In  fiscal  1»67.  OEO  has  funded  49  Poster 
Grandparent  projects,  amounting  to  over 
$5-.>  million. 
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(From  the  Herald  &  News.  Llvermore,  Plea- 

santon  and  Dublin,  Calif..  Oct.  19.  1967] 

Contemporary  Contrasts 

Two  current  developmenta  In  Alameda 
County  provide  an  Interesting  study  In  con- 
trasts and  Inspire  comment  on  a  variety  of 
topics,  such  aa  "rights."  "patrlotlam"  and 
"moral  right." 

One  development  Is  the  beselglng  of  the 
Northern  California  Induction  Center  at 
Oakland  as  part  of  a  nationwide  "antldraft" 
movement.  These  protesters  are  exercising 
their  "right  to  assemble."  and  their  "right  of 
free  speech." 

The  other  development  is  that  of  about  40 
Partes  Job  Corpsmen  enlisting  In  the  first 
Job  Corps  paratroop  platoon.  They  are  part 
of  a  goodly  number  of  corpsmen  enlisting  at 
Parks  In  all  branches  of  military  service. 

One  of  the  contrasts  began  with  a  com- 
mejit  by  a  corpexnan  when  he  was  asked  how 
he  felt  about  the  protests  at  the  induction 
centers:  "I  don't  think  most  of  them  even 
know  what  they're  protesting  about." 

This  was  from  a  young  Los  Angeles  white 
man.  He  sat  with  two  other  paratroop  en- 
listees, a  Negro  from  Philadelphia  and  a 
Georgia-born  Negro  from  Cleveland.  All  were 
from  the  ghettos,  all  from  areas  where  pro- 
tests have  occurred  and  violence  has  flared, 
all  high  school  dropouts,  all  considered  by 
many  Americans  as  "hoodlums." 

It's  an  old  commentary  that  patriotism, 
which  some  claim  has  all  but  passed  from 
the  American  scene,  should  be  sounded  so 
strongly  from  the  throats  of  the  minority 
which  has  made  "organized  protests"  and 
"civil  disobedience"  watchwords  of  the  1960s. 
This  Is  quite  a  contrast.  Certainly  it  proves 
that  all  members  of  the  vociferous  minori- 
ties are  not  at  the  Induction  centers  pro- 
testing. 

But  the  corpsman's  comment  and  the 
youths'  actions  In  enlisting  to  fight  In  a  war 
so  many  detest  also  provides  a  starting  point 
for  a  commentary  on  the  more  basic  Issues 
of  'rights"  and  "right." 

The  commentary  Is  simply  this:  Does  the 
"right"  to  protest  against  the  Vietnam  war 
Include  the  "right"  to  prevent  another  man 
from  exercising  his  right  to  be  patriotic  and 
serve  his  nation?  Isn't  the  right  to  protest 
merely  the  legal  privilege  to  give  voice  to 
one's  conscience?  And  Isn't  that  right  dis- 
tributed equally  among  all  men — especially 
In  a  democracy? 

The  contrast  between  "underprivileged 
hoodlum"  boys  exercising  simple,  old- 
fashioned  and  strangely  welcome  patriotism 
and  the  literate,  articulate  citizens  joining 
a  mass  protest  is  one  we  can  perhaps  take 
heart  from.  But  then,  simple  things  often 
bring  the  most  hope. 


"DOCTOR"  CAREY  AND  "DOCTOR" 
HALPERN  HONORED  BY  ST.  JOHNS 
UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
McCoRMACK]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
distinguished  Members  of  our  House  were 
selected  for  special  honor  at  this  year's 
commencement  by  one  of  the  great  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  in  New  York 
City,  St.  John's  University. 

They  are  the  Honorable  Hugh  L. 
Carey,  of  Kings  Coxuity.  and  the  Honor- 


able Seymour  Halpern,  of  Queens 
County,  both  members  of  the  delegation 
from  the  city  of  New  York. 

St.  John's  University  bestowed  upon 
each  of  them,  honoris  causa,  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws. 

Mr.  Carey's  ability  and  leadership  as 
an  outstanding  Member  of  this  House 
have  brought  him  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  all  his  colleagues  and  the  peo- 
ple he  represents.  His  work  in  behalf  of 
better  education,  among  his  many  other 
legislative  interests,  has  won  him  many 
plaudits.  After  he  served  as  a  major 
framer  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965,  and  was  one 
of  the  floor  managers  in  its  passage, 
President  Johnson  paid  him  a  special 
tribute,  declaring  that  he  "deserved  the 
gratitude  of  all  Americans  for  his  great 
commitment  to  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity." 

Mr.  Halpern.  whose  devotion  to  pub- 
lic ser\'lce  was  well  known  before  he 
came  among  us  here,  has  continued  that 
highly  commended  service  as  a  Member 
of  Congress.  He  is  one  of  the  ablest  of 
our  colleagues,  and  has  played  a  leading 
role  for  progressive  and  needed  legisla- 
tion. 

The  honors  awarded  to  these  out- 
standing Representatives  by  St.  John's 
University  reflect  with  credit  upon  this 
entire  body,  and  that  is  why  I  find  It 
meaningful  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
this  House  the  text  of  the  citations  by 
the  university: 

The  Honorable  Hugh  L.  Cabey 

It  Is  one  of  the  objectives  of  St.  John's 
University  "to  bring  to  the  fullest  expansion 
In  Its  students  the  total  range  of  their  nat- 
ural and  supernatural  qualities."  It  Is  of 
great  satisfaction  to  us  that  Congressman 
Hugh  L.  Carey,  alumnus  of  our  liberal  arts 
college  and  our  law  school,  has  made  this 
objective  of  his  alma  mater  the  lodestar  of 
his  life.  A  whole  man  In  a  pluralistic  society, 
he  Is  not  only  a  lover  of  his  country,  with 
active  military  service  as  a  lieutenant  colonel 
and  decorations  Including  the  Bronze  Star, 
Croix  de  Guerre  with  Silver  Star,  and  Combat 
Infantry  Award;  not  only  a  servant  of  his 
country,  with  an  enviable  record  of  devotion 
and  Involvement;  but  a  lover  and  servant  of 
all  Its  citizens,  esf>eclally  children — a  predi- 
lection not  surprising,  for  Mr.  Carey  has  thir- 
teen of  his  own.  A  former  director  and  officer 
of  several  industrial  firms,  he  has  expanded 
his  administrative  talents  to  embrace  the 
spiritually,  physically,  and  educationally  de- 
prived. His  major  Interest  In  Congress  Is  the 
advancement  of  education  at  all  levels  and 
for  all  children,  a  commitment  for  which 
President  Johnson  has  stated  that  he  de- 
served "the  gratitude  of  all  Americans."  The 
success  of  Congressman  Carey's  humanltarl- 
anlsm  is  due  principally  to  the  supernatural 
charity  which  compels  It.  St.  John's  Univer- 
sity proudly  recognizes  Congressman  Hugh 
L.  Carey  as  the  embodiment  of  Its  whole  pur- 
pose as  a  Catholic  University  by  bestowing 
upon  this  model  alumnus  honoris  causa  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

The  Honorable  SEYMOtxR  Halpern 
An  old  Chinese  proverb  states  that,  if  a 
son  does  not  surpass  his  father,  then  both 
have  done  a  pKwr  job.  That  the  laudable  ob- 
jective of  cumulative  father-son  success  has 
been  achieved  In  the  Halpern  household  Is 
a  matter  of  public  record.  Son  of  former 
State  Assemblyman  Ralph  Halpern,  Con- 
gressman Seymour  Halpern  Is  now  rounding 
his  twenty-second  year  as  a  lawmaker:  four- 
teen years  In  the  New  York  Senate  and  the 


past  eight  years  In  Congress.  As  a  State  Leg- 
islator, he  saw  279  of  his  bills  enacted  Into 
law  and  was  particularly  active  In  the  fields 
of  government  reform.  Interstate  coopera- 
tion, better  schools,  better  housing,  civil 
rights,  social  welfare,  and  enlightened  legis- 
lation dealing  with  narcotics  and  juvenile 
delinquency.  Many  of  his  laws  have  become 
models  for  other  states,  especially  those  deal- 
ing with  sex  offenders,  highway  safety  and 
mental  health.  He  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  the  present  6th  Congressional  District. 
Queens,  In  1958  and  has  been  re-elected  ever 
since.  During  his  tenure  In  the  House  he  has 
been  actively  Involved  In  the  passage  of  key 
domestic  programs  beginning  with  the  last 
two  years  of  the  Elsenhower  Administration. 
He  Is  a  member  of  several  responsible  Con- 
gressional committees,  notably  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  and  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee.  Both  as  a  State  Senator 
and  Congressman,  he  has  clearly  demon- 
strated admirable  qualities  of  resourceful- 
ness, competence,  leadership,  and  dedication. 
As  an  amateur  painter,  he  has  exhibited  at 
many  galleries  and  museums,  and  has  fre- 
quently donated  oil  or  pastel  paintings  for 
religious  and  charitable  fund-raising  causes. 
In  addition,  his  collection  of  historic  docu- 
ments, manuscripts,  and  letters  has  won 
International  attention.  Inevitably,  his 
achievements  were  recognized,  so  that  to 
date  he  has  received  at  least  sixteen  awards. 
In  further  recognition  of  his  outstanding 
accomplishments  as  an  exemplary  and  de- 
voted public  servant.  St.  John's  University 
proudly  bestows  honoris  causa  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  upon  a  distinguished  human- 
ist-legislator: Congressman  Seymour  Hal- 
pern. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  POVERTY 
STRICKEN 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
O'Hara]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  great  myth  exists  and  is  being  actively 
spread  across  the  Nation.  It  Is  this:  that 
the  poverty  stricken,  the  slum  dwellers, 
do  not  want  to  work;  they  are  lazy,  shift- 
less, and  only  wish  to  live  off  public  wel- 
fare. 

The  inference  is  that  they  are  poor  be- 
cause of  their  own  choice  not  to  work, 
and  those  who  do  have  Jobs  have  no  re- 
sponsibility to  improve  the  lot  of  those 
who  will  not  help  themselves. 

In  Detroit,  an  imaginative  venture  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  should,  if  they  are 
willing  to  listen,  mute  those  who  shrilly 
promote  this  myth. 

Last  week  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  an- 
nounced that  it  had  more  than  5.000 
jobs  available  immediately  for  poverty- 
stricken  residents  of  the  irmer  city. 

The  company  said  that  since  they  were 
production-line  Jobs,  they  would  not  con- 
duct the  usual  lengthy  written  and  oral 
examinations  that  tend  to  disqualify  the 
poor  because  many  of  them  lack  even 
minimal  educations. 

Sunday,  the  appointed  hiring  day.  Ford 
oflBcials  were  stunned  to  find  thousands 
of  persons  lined  up  outside  the  hiring 
places. 
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The  Detroit  Free  Press  reported: 
Two  Interviewers  from  Pord  showed  up 
at  old  Providence  Hospital.  6560  Fourteenth, 
prepared  to  hire  60  to  75  persons  on  the  first 
day  of  the  company's  program  to  hire  6.600 
persons — no  questions  asked — from  Detroit's 
Inner  city. 

They  were  not  prepared  for  the  sight  that 
greeted  them — hundreds  of  job  seekers,  some 
who  had  been  waiting  since  long  before  dawn, 
jamming  hallways,  talking  anxiously,  ner- 
vously smoking. 

The  Detroit  News  said: 

More  than  1,000  In  lines  five  abreast  nearly 
circled  the  west  side  center  in  old  Provi- 
dence Hospital. 

Some  job-seekers  had  slept  on  the  steps  of 
the  hospital   all   night. 

One  couple,  on  welfare,  were  in  line  at 
4  a.m.  Another  man  was  quoted  by  the 
newspapers  as  saying  he  sought  "any 
job.  I  will  take  anything." 

Ford  Motor  Co.  reported  that  in  three 
days  it  had  taken  applications  from 
more  than  2,000  persons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  proves  that 
those  without  employment,  those  on 
welfare,  desperately  want  to  work  and 
to  be  self-reliant,  independent  citizens. 
In  many  instances,  this  desire  has 
reached  a  point  of  desperation. 

Ford  Motor  Co.  deserves  accolades  for 
initiating  this  program.  Despite  some 
problems  at  the  beginning  I  am  certain  it 
will  be  immensely  successful.  This  Job 
program  demonstrates  a  constructive  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  private  enterprise, 
and  a  detemiination  to  do  something 
about  the  unemployment  problems  of  the 
city. 

But  the  problem  of  Jobs  may  be  too  big 
for  the  private  sector  alone.  For  one 
thing,  many  of  the  industrial  jobs  re- 
quire specific  skills.  The  competitive  posi- 
tion of  private  companies  demands  that 
the  majority  of  the  employees  have  the 
skill  to  perform  complex  industrial  Jobs. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  those  In 
America's  army  of  3.5  million  unem- 
ployed, do  not  have  the  basic  skills  to 
quahfy  for  the  bulk  of  the  Jobs  available 
in  private  Industry. 

This  is  where  the  public  sector  must 
take  action.  It  must  provide  Jobs  for  all 
people  able  and  willing  to  work. 

Recently,  I  Introduced  a  bill  titled 
"The  Guaranteed  Employment  Act," 
H.R.  12280,  aimed  at  creating  1  million 
jobs,  primarily  In  the  public  sector. 

My  bin  would  provide  $4  million  in 
grants  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  nonprofit  organi- 
zations to  help  them  bear  the  cost  of 
creating  Jobs  In  public  service  occu- 
pations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  Is 
demonstrating  what  private  enterprise 
can  do.  I  think  that  it  is  time  that  Gov- 
ernment demonstrates  what  it  can  do  to 
provide  Jobs  for  those  who  want  them. 

The  Ford  Co.  experience  proves,  be- 
yond doubt,  that  these  people — poor, 
111 -educated,  many  doomed  to  lives  on 
welfare  If  no  action  Is  taken — desperately 
want  work.  The  opportunity  to  work 
must  be  pro'vided  them. 

I  include  these  three  news  stories  and 
an  editorial  from  the  Detroit  News  and 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  at  this  point  In 
the  Record: 


IProm  the  Detroit  News.  Oct.  30.  X967] 

Ford  Linexjps  Like  1915  SctmxE  Hiking  or 

5.000 

(By  Max  E.  Simon) 

Detroit's  Inner  city  jobless  got  lost  In  the 

crowd  today  as  thousands  of  applicants  for 

5.000  Ford  Motor  Co.  jobs  converged  on  two 

community  action  centers. 

What  antlpoverty  officials  described  as 
"mobs" — reminiscent  of  the  reaction  to 
Ford's  $5-a-day  offer  In  1916 — fiocked  to  the 
two  centers  from  all  sections  of  the  city. 

Only  applicants  living  In  the  Inner  city 
and  registered  with  the  antlpoverty  centers 
were  eligible  for  Interviews. 

Today's  crowds  not  only  had  their  hopes 
dashed  but  monkey-wrenched  what  officials 
had  hoped  would  be  an  orderly  process. 

A  Ford  Motor  Co.  spokesman  said  that  no 
more  than  100  persons  a  day  could  be  pro- 
cessed at  the  two  centers  because  each  eligi- 
ble applicant  must  be  given  a  physical 
examination. 

"There  are  Immediate  job  openings  for  this 
number,  and  If  qualified  they  will  be  hired 
on  the  spot,"  the  spokesman  added. 

Swamped  antlpoverty  officials  said  "noth- 
ing was  accomplished"  this  morning,  but  that 
some  progress  was  being  made  this  afternoon. 
More  than  1.000 — In  a  line  five  abreast — 
nearly  encircled  the  west  side  center  In  old 
Providence  Hospital,  on  West  Grand  Boule- 
vard at  14th. 

Another  huge  crowd  gathered  at  the  East- 
ern Community  Action  Center.  2940  W.  Mt. 
Elliott. 

Mrs.  Luvena  Smith,  a  supervisor  of  the 
Special  Training  and  Employment  Placement 
Service  (STEPS),  a  state  poverty  program, 
said  that  there  were  no  jobs  available  for 
most  of  the  applicants. 

"This  mass  confusion  could  ruin  our  pro- 
gram." she  declared. 

"The  people  that  these  jobs  were  meant 
for — the  people  In  the  Inner  city — can't  even 
get  Into  the  building. 

"They  all  have  appointments — the  jobs  are 
for  them.  They  have  more  strikes  against 
them  than  many  of  the  others  who  are 
coming  down." 

The  poor  who  came  to  Old  Providence  Hos- 
pital looking  for  work  were  from  all  areas  of 
the  city. 

More  than  half  of  the  people  In  line  were 
women. 

Some  job-seekers  had  slept  on  the  steps  of 
the  hospital  all  night. 

■When  the  doors  opened  this  morning,  they 
went  In.  gave  their  name,  address  and  phone 
number — and  were  told  they  would  be  noti- 
fied by  the  company. 

Many  had  expected  to  be  hired  on  the  spot. 
Clarence    Cochran    and    his   wife.    Norma, 
both  22  and  on  welfare,  were  among  the  dis- 
appointed. 

The  couple,  unemployed  and  living  with 
Mrs.  Cochran's  mother  in  the  Llvernols-Mc- 
Nlchols  area,  were  In  line  at  4  ajn. 

"It's  not  fair,  after  leading  us  to  believe 
people  were  going  to  get  Jobs,"  Mrs.  Cochran 
said. 

Mrs.  Hattie  Lewis,  51.  who  lives  alone  at 
2023  Tuxedo  said  the  program  was  "wonder- 
ful, U  It's  true."  She,  too.  Is  unemployed. 

Then    word    spread    along    the    line    that 
"they're  not  hiring  women  today — to  come 
back  In  three  or  four  days." 
Many  left  In  dlsgvist. 

Like  many  others,  Albert  Lewis.  19.  of  1706 
Calvert,  already  had  a  Job — as  a  porter  In  a 
suburban  restaurant.  He  was  In  line  at  11:30 
o'clock  last  night  "after  hearing  I  could  get 
a  job  at  Ford's." 

He,  too,  merely  left  his  phone  number. 
"These  people  should  go  to  the  company's 
employment  office  If  they  want  work  at 
Ford's."  Mrs.  Smith  said.  "These  Jobs  are  for 
people  registered  with  us — the  hard  core 
unemployed  In  the  city." 


She  blamed  the  crowds  on  the  "un«oUclted 
publicity" — through  the  conamunlcatlons 
media,  from  the  pulpit  and  even  in  class- 
rooms  where  children  were  told  to  notify 
their  parents  of  the  job  opportunltlee. 

When  It  was  announced  last  week,  city 
antlpoverty  officials  called  the  unique  pro- 
gram a  "major  breakthrough  In  hiring  the 
poor." 

A  key  point  In  the  program  was  that  pro- 
spective employes  would  not  be  required  to 
take  written  or  oral  examinations,  a  target 
of  criticism  from  social  workers  who  con- 
tended that  such  tests  handicap  the  poor  be- 
cause of  their  lack  of  education. 

Nearly  1.000  persons  had  jumped  the  gun 
over  the  weekend  by  applying  at  the  action 
centers  to  get  their  names  on  lists  of  prospec- 
tive employes. 

IProm  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  Oct.  30.  19671 
Many    Ghetto    Job    Seekers    Lose    Otrr    on 
Ford  Ofter 
(By  Ladd  Neuman) 
More    than    1,5(X)   Inner   City   Job  seekers 
went  home  Monday,  spirits  dampened,  with- 
out getting  the  Instant  Jobs  they  thought 
they'd  geit  from  Pord  Motor  Co. 

TTie  found  that — just  as  -with  any  employ- 
ment agency — there  still  were  forma  to  fill 
out  and  they  had  to  go  home  and  wait  for 
their  phones  to  ring. 

They  also  found  that  7,000  persons  are  al- 
ready on  a  waiting  list  for  the  6.500  jobs 
Ford  is  offering.  The  7.000  are  people  who 
registered  with  one  of  the  city's  anti-poverty 
programs,  the  Special  Training  and  Employ- 
ment Placement  Service  (STEPS). 

Herman  G.  Snead.  administrator  of  the 
Eastern  Development  Center.  2940  W.  Mt. 
Elliott,  one  of  two  poverty  program  centers 
being  used  by  Ford  recruiters,  said  the  7,000 
pre-reglstered  applicants  will  have  first 
chance  at  the  jobs. 

Two  Inteniewers  from  Ford  showed  up  at 
old  Providence  Hospital,  6560  Fourteenth, 
prepared  to  hire  60  to  75  persons  on  tlie  fir*t 
day  of  the  company's  program  to  hire  6.500 
persons,  no  questions  asked,  from  Detroit's 
Inner  City. 

They  were  not  prepared  for  the  sight  thait 
greeted  them — hundreds  of  Job  seekers,  some 
who  had  been  waiting  since  long  before 
dawn,  Jamming  hallways,  talking  anxiously, 
nervously  smoking 

Laurence  J.  Washington  of  Pord  industrial 
relations  said  he  was  prepared  to  continue 
hiring  at  the  rate  of  50  persons  a  day  In- 
definitely. At  the  Eastern  Developments  Cen- 
ter, two  other  Ford  Interviewers  planned  to 
hire  the  same  number.  More  than  600  Job 
seekers  showed  up  at  Eastern. 

Between  25  and  50  percent  of  those  stand- 
ing In  line  at  Providence  were  women.  Mel 
Mutcher  of  Ford  public  relations  department 
confirmed  reports  that  wtwnen  aren't  being 
hired  this  week. 

He  said  the  jobs  Ford  Is  filling  this  week 
are  production  line  Jobs  which  require  heavy 
Ufting. 

Washington  said  the  initial  hiring  will  be 
only  one  step  in  Ford's  effort  to  bring  more 
jobs  to  the  Inner  City.  "The  biggest  thing 
will  be  not  to  forget  them  once  we  hire 
them,"  he  said.  "We  need  to  oontlBue  with 
a  good  orientation  program  and  follow 
through  on  those  we  hire." 

The  comptmy  is  also  hiring  at  the  Indi- 
vidual plant  employment  offices,  and  accord- 
ing to  Mutcher.  has  filled  1.100  Jobs  that  way 
as  of  Friday.  By  Monday  night,  leaa  than  100 
had  been  hired  at  the  Inner  City  centers. 

Mrs.  Enon  Coats  of  9137  Cardonl  was  one 
of  hundreds  of  women  who  wants  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  company.  "The  word  is  out 
among  my  friends,"  she  said.  "I  hope  this 
Isn't  like  the  other  places  we  apply.  It's 
always,  'We'll  call  you.'  then  they  never  do." 

Mrs.  Coats  dropped  out  midway  through 
high    school.    She    had    high    hopes    because 
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Ford  has  promised  not  to  make  applicants 
take  tests,  answer  personal  questions  about 
their  past,  or  require  them  to  have  a  decree. 

"Every  place  else  they  want  a  degree  or 
experience."  she  said. 

"How  do  you  get  experience  if  you  can  t 
get  a  Job?" 

"Any  Job."  Claude  Harper  chimed  In.  Har- 
per, of  13470  Mitchell,  said,  "I  will  take  any- 
thing." 

He  had  worked  for  other  automobile  com- 
panies years  ago  on  assembly  of  Packards 
and  Hudsons  He  swd  he  wsi  glad  Ford  made 
Its  Offer,  that  he'd  be  ?lad  to  help  build  one. 

The  1.500  who  didn't  get  Jobs  Monday  were 
asked  to  All  out  information  cards  and  were 
told  they  would  be  interviewed  as  their  cards 
came  to  the  top  of  the  pile  (stacked  in  the 
order  taken).  They  were  told  to  go  home  and 
wall  for  the  phone  to  ring.  Maybe. 

(Prom  the  Detroit  News,  Oct.  31.   19671 
Job  Tcrnout  in  Inner  City  J.*ms  Up  Ford 

A  Ford  Motor  Co.  spokesman  today  blamed 
a  "lack  of  communications"  for  the  mlxup 
that  brought  "mobs"  of  applicants  for  5,000 
Ford  Jobs. 

"It  w.LS  word-of-mouth  advertising  that 
Ford  was  hiring,"  the  spokesman  said,  "and 
everybody  turned  out." 

Thous.''.r.ds  of  persons  hoping  for  Jobs 
Jammed  two  community  action  centers  yes- 
terday, u;. aware  that  the  Job  interviews  were 
restricted  to  100  applicants  who  already  had 
appointments. 

Although  the  Job  applicants  were  to  be  re- 
stricted to  residents  of  the  inner  city,  people 
came  from  throughout  the  Detroit  area,  in- 
cluding some  who  already  have  Jobs,  the 
spoki>sm.in  said. 

"Physically,  we  were  not  able  to  handle 
such  a  large  group,  but  the  problem  was 
straightened  out  by  late  morning  and  we  do 
not  anticipate  the  same  thing  happening  the 
remainder  of  the  week,"  he  added. 

More  than  1.000  persons  turned  out  at  the 
west  side  antipoverty  center  in  old  Provi- 
dence Hospital,  on  'West  Grand  Boulevard  at 
14th. 

There  was  another  huge  crowd  at  the 
Eastern  Community  Action  Center,  2940  Mt. 
Elliott. 

By  late  yesterday  2,577  persons  had  regis- 
tered for  Interviews  and  ex.unlnatlons  at  the 
west  £:de  center,  while  1.089  had  registered 
at  the  east  aide  center. 

No  figures  were  available  on  how  many 
persons  were  hired. 

The  '.vest  side  applications  Included  550  on 
FYlday:  227  Saturday,  and  1.800  up  to  2  p.m. 
yesterday.  At  the  eastern  center,  385  regis- 
tered Friday.  99  Saturday  and  605  up  to  2 
p.m.  yesterday. 

Laurence  J.  'Washington,  industrial  rela- 
tions manager  of  Ford's  IJearborn  Iron 
Foundry  and  chief  recruiter  for  Ford,  called 
the  turnout  "far  beyond  our  expectations." 

The  company  emphasized  that  Job  Inter- 
views will  be  limited  to  people  who  first  regis- 
ter. The  centers  can  handle  only  about  100 
a  day. 

After  registering,  they  will  be  interviewed 
and  given  physical  examinations. 

If  they  pass  the  tests,  they  will  be  elven 
bus  tickets  for  a  visit  to  the  Rouge  office  the 
following  day  to  complete  necessary  paper- 
work before  reporting  to  their  new  Jobs. 

In  addition,  the  Ford  spokesmen  said,  In 
cases  where  a  new  worker  lacks  tran.<^porta- 
tlon.  the  company  will  provide  bus  tickets 
for  his  first  two  weeks  on  the  Job. 

The  huge  turnout  yesterday  reminded 
some  observers  of  the  reaction  to  Ford's  $5-3- 
day  ofTer  in  January,  1914. 

The  crowd  was  so  Inrge  that  some  of  the 
eligible  applicants  from  the  inner  city  could 
not  get  Into  the  buildings. 

The  unique  Ford  program,  described  as  a 
major  break-through  In  hiring  the  poor,  was 
announced  last  week.  Prospective  employes 


under  the  program  are  not  required  to  take 
WTltten  or  oral  examinations. 

[From  the  Detroit  News.  Oct.  31,  1967] 
Proof  Th.\t  Jobless  Want  Work 

The  crowds  who  flocked  to  Detroit  com- 
munity action  centers  to  apply  for  Jobs 
offered  there  by  Ford  Motor  Co.  demonstrate 
one   of   the   program's   sideline   dividends. 

The  knowledge  that  decent  Jobs  are  both 
available  and  accessible  brought  out  people 
who  want  to  fill  them.  Indeed,  nearly  a  thou- 
sand Jumped  the  gun  over  the  weekend  to 
get  their  names  on  the  list  for  interviews 
scheduled    to    start   Monday    morning. 

Undoubtedly  the  world  Includes  some  peo- 
ple who  do  not  work  because  they  don't  care 
to.  But  the  cruel  generalization  which 
brands  everyone  without  steady  Jobs  as  shift- 
less is  belled  by  the  readiness  with  which 
unemployed  or  underemployed  people  re- 
spond to  Job  opportunities  they  are  con- 
vinced are  real. 

There  may  be  many  a  slip  'twlxt  the  hope 
and  the  trip  to  the  paymaster's  window  for 
some  of  the  applicants.  Some  will  not  pass 
physical  requirements  or  work  ability  tests, 
even  as  revised  to  abolish  cultural  hurdles. 
The  number  who  qualify  may  exceed  the  Im- 
mediate supply  of  Job  openings.  Some  who 
are  hired  may  drop  by  the  wayside,  for  the 
name  of  the  game  Is  still  productivity. 

Bvit  If  the  Jobs  are  there,  people  are  will- 
ing to  try.  Self-respect  is  not  dead,  mythology 
notwithstanding,  nor  is  It  alive  but  hiding 
out  In  Argentina.  It's  alive  and  living  right 
here  In  the  city. 


MARINE  CORPS  PRIDE 

Mr.  ED'WARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Lhe  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
CoRMAN]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fiom  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  Indiana,  Andrew 
Jacobs,  Jr.,  has  spoken  with  eloquence 
and  good  humor  of  the  responsibilities 
and  the  pride  of  the  Marine  Corps  re- 
cruit. I  believe  the  following  speech, 
which  he  delivered  Monday  to  the  Hoo- 
sier  Marine  recruit  platoon,  will  bring  a 
smile  to  the  lips  of  every  ex -marine 
among  us.  and  a  resurgence  of  our  pride 
in  the  American  marine. 

Marine  Corps  Pride 
(Speech  delivered  by  Andrew  Jacobs.  Jr., 
Monday,  October  30,  1967,  Monument  Cir- 
cle, Indianapolis.  Ind.,  to  the  Hoosler 
marine  recruit  platoon  on  its  departure 
for  boot  camp) 

The  story  Is  told  of  a  Marine  Corps  lieu- 
tenant who,  when  returning  salutes  to  en- 
listed men,  repeatedly  said,  "The  same  to 
you." 

When  the  lieutenant  was  asked  why.  he 
explained  that  he  was  once  an  enlisted  man 
himself  and  he  knew  exactly  what  they  were 
saving  under  their  breaths  as  they  saluted 
him. 

Seventeen  years  ago.  the  year  In  which 
some  of  you  recruits  were  born.  I  stood  as 
an  IB-year-old  Marine  recruit  where  you  are 
standing  now.  listening  to  speeches  from 
political  big  shots.  So.  I  suppose  It  might 
be  appropriate  for  me  to  begin  by  saying. 
"The  same  to  you." 

This  Is.  at  once,  a  time  of  anticipation, 
of  sadness,  of  apprehension  and.  above  all. 
of  pride. 


What  can  one  say  to  young  men  who  have 
freely  chosen  not  only  to  wear  the  uniform 
of  their  Country,  but  the  uniform  of  which 
their  Country  Is  most  proud? 

You  are  about  to  begin  a  voyage  as  old  as 
a  leather  collar  before  the  birth  of  your 
Nation,  and  as  new  as  a  helicopter  landing. 

I  know  that  together  with  your  eagerness 
you  feel  fome  uncertiilnty  and  apprehension. 
If  anyone  has  told  you  Marine  training  is 
tough,  he  has  told  you  the  truth.  The  price 
of  quality  is  always  high. 

When  you  begin  boot  camp,  you  will  learn 
two  things  In  rapid  order:  First,  that  you 
have  a  temper:  and,  second,  that  you  can 
control  it.  If  the  leaders  of  every  coimtry 
in  the  world  could  go  to  boot  camp  and 
learn  this  one  lesson — if  all  of  us  could 
achieve  the  aspiration  of  "America  the 
Beautiful"  to  "Bless  our  soul  with  self  con- 
trol." then  all  the  sooner  would  we  achieve 
the  ancient  vision  of  peace  on  earth. 

In  a  sense,  you  will  be  learning  In  boot 
camp  the  Marine's  role  In  carrying  out  the 
words  uttered  by  every  President  as  he  be- 
gins his  service  in  the  White  House:  "To 
preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  "  and  what  It  stands  for: 
Equal  Justice  Under  Law. 

What  a  Marine  learns  and  what  he  be- 
comes, enables  him  better  to  serve  his  Coun- 
try in  peace  as  well  as  in  war.  You  will  hear 
it  called  many  things  in  the  months  to 
come.  You  will  learn  of  fire  discipline.  You 
will  learn  of  water  discipline.  But  It  all 
comes  down  to  self  control.  There  Is  dignity 
in  discipline.  When  I  think  of  Marines.  I 
think  of  pride  without  arrogance,  strength 
without  brutttllty. 

We.  all  of  us.  take  pride  in  the  Marines 
among  us.  Men  like  Major  Jay  Dotib  and 
Colonel  Asa  Smith,  who  have  met  their 
responsibilities,  not  only  military,  but  ci- 
vilian as  well. 

And  that  is  my  message  to  those  of  you 
who  will  be  waiting  for  the  safe  return  of 
those  who  go  forth  today.  When  these  young 
men  return  as  Marines  they  will  be  better 
for  it.  The  temporary  sacrifice  you  make 
m  parting  with  them  for  a  time  will  be 
rewarded  many  times  over.  A  Natlon'5  call 
to  take  up  arms  could  breed  a  cynic's  eyes; 
or  meld  a  boy  into  a  man— a  blessing  In 
disguise. 

Homer  vrroU;:  "In  a  Just  world  there 
would  be  no  need  for  valor. "  But  there  Is 
need  of  valor.  And  the  Marine  Corps  has 
.lever  lacked  It. 

Courage.  Courage  on  the  part  of  those  who 
go  forth.  Courage  on  the  part  of  those  who 
?wnlt  the  return.  "Courage,"  my  Mother 
used  to  say,  "Is  fear  that  has  said  Its  prayers." 

Vaya  con  dios.  God  keep  you.  God  bless 
our  Countrv. 


WISE  WORDS  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
ON  THE  CONDITIONS  OF  THE 
NEGRO  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Gil- 
bert] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

Tiiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  today  released  an  important 
and  significant  report  on  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  Negroes  in 
America. 

This  report,  in  the  President's  words, 
shows  that — 

The  gap  between  Negro  and  white  levels  of 
living  In  America  is  still  large  despite  prog- 
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ress  What  is  most  troubling  is  that  in  many 
of  the  worst  slum  areas  of  America,  life  is 
not  getting  better  for  Negroes— it  Is  getting 
worse. 

And  while  a  substantial  number  of 
Negroes  are  moving  into  the  middle  class, 
millions  of  others  remain  untouched  by 
progress  and  Government  programs  de- 
signed to  help. 

As  the  President  notes: 

Successful  Negroes  are  moving  out  of  the 
worst  slum  areas,  leaving  behind  communi- 
ties that  are  inhabited  largely  by  the  de- 
prived, the  unskilled,  the  handicapped  ajid 
new  immigrants  from  the  rural  South. 

The  President  continued: 

This  makes  all  the  more  urgent  that  the 
Federal  programs  for  reclaiming  these  slums 
be  iidequately  funded.  We  must  put  our 
countrv  first  by  giving  top  priority  to  the 
problems  of  our  cities.  This  must  be  without 
regard  to  party  or  politics. 

I  believe  we  can  be  encouraged  by  the 
fact  that  such  important  administration 
programs  as  the  war  on  poverty,  aid  to 
education,  medicare,  manpower  devel- 
opm'rnt,  and  the  like  are  having  a  real 
and  substantial  impact  in  the  Negro 
community. 

B'lt  I  also  believe  we  must  guard 
against  a  false  complacency,  a  sense  that 
we  "have  done  enough"  in  creating  the 
means  to  new-  progress  and  achievement 
among  those  who  need  our  help  the 
most. 

For  the  facts  of  this  report  issued  by 
the  President  belie  anything  but  a  fierce 
determination  to  continue  the  substan- 
tial investment  we  are  making  in  our 
most  precious  natural  resource — our 
human  resource. 

As  the  President  declared: 

The  data  In  this  report  show  that  people 
do  make  progress,  great  progress,  when  they 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  Our  lob  In 
the  coming  days  and  the  coming  years  Is  to 
continue  and  to  Intensify  our  efforts  to  offer 
people  a  chance.  Let  us  get  on  with  the  job. 

I  insert  into  the  Record  the  text  of 
the  ?residen'i.'s  statement  on  the  condi- 
tion? of  the  Negro  in  America: 
Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Report 

OS    Social   and    Economic   Conditions   of 

Ne&p.oes  in  the  United  States 

ThiS  summer,  I  asked  two  highly  respected 
government  statistical  agencies  to  draw  to- 
gether the  latest  and  most  relevant  data 
concerning  the  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions of  Negroes  in  America — the  bad  with 
the  good;  the  disappointing  with  the  en- 
couraging— In  a  simple  format  that  could  be 
easily  uiiderstood. 

That  report,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  and  the  Census  Bureau. 
Is  now  ready  and  I  commend  It  to  all  .Ameri- 
cans fjr  serious  study.  As  the  report  indi- 
cates, no  set  of  stiUistics  can  present  a  com- 
plete picture  of  all  aspects  of  hfe.  We  have 
not  vet  learned  to  measure  on  a  yardstick 
all  the  elements  that  contribute  to  a  sense 
of  equality  among  people.  Yet  much  can  be 
learned  from  the  evidence  at  hand 

This  report,  as  I  view  it.  backs  up  neither 
of  t'.ie  extreme  positions  that  emerged  In 
the  wake  of  the  summer  disturbances.  It 
does  not  confirm  the  diagnosis  of  bleakness 
and  despair:  that  there  has  been  no  recent 
progress  for  Negroes  in  America  and  that 
violence  is  therefore  a  logical  remedy.  It 
does  not  confirm  the  opposite  view:  that 
"Negroes  have  been  given  too  much." 

We  know  thase  views  to  be  fruitless.  This 
report  shows  them  to  be  false  as  well. 


Far  from  showing  "no  progress",  the  pic- 
ture revealed  is  one  of  substantial  progress. 
As  the  nation  rode  a  great  tide  of  social  and 
economic  prosperity  over  the  past  seven  years, 
Negroes  In  America  not  only  kept  up  with 
the  general  advance,  but  In  Important  ways 
moved  ahead  of  It.  In  education.  In  occupa- 
tions, in  Income,  in  housing,  most  Negroes 
have  made  gains  over  the  past  few  years.  To- 
day, for  the  first  t.me,  a  substantial  number 
of  Negroes  in  America  are  moving  Into  the 
middle  class. 

But  that  Is  only  one  of  the  meanings  In 
this  data,  and  taken  alone  it  is  of  only  lim- 
ited value.  The  second  meaning  is  grim. 

The  gap  between  Negro  and  white  levels  of 
living  in  America  Is  still  large  de.splte  prog- 
ress. What  is  most  troubling  is  that  In  many 
of  the  worst  slum  areas  of  America,  Ufe  is  not 
getting  better  for  Negroes — it  is  getting  worse. 
Any  set  of  data  is  subject  to  a  wide  variety 
of  Interpretations,  and  I  am  sure  that  this 
report  will  not  be  an  exception.  I  have 
formed  my  own  Judgment  about  its  deeper 
meaning. 

The  Negro  progress  made  over  the  past  six 
years  was  earned  by  millions  of  Negro  Ameri- 
cans going  to  school,  getting  better  Jobs, 
making  higher  wages — motivated  by  the 
same  drives  for  a  oetter  tomorrow  that  mo- 
tivated white  Americans  during  this  period 
of  economic  expansion.  Government  helped 
by  opening  doors  of  opportunity.  Our  civil 
rights  laws  have  opened  doors  to  Jobs,  schools, 
housing,  public  accommodations  and  voter 
participation  that  were  once  closed  to  Ne- 
groes. Manpower  training  programs  have 
opened  doors  for  sklU  Improvement.  Aid  to 
education  Is  providing  better  schools  with 
better  teachers  and  better  facilities.  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  and  other  programs  are  open- 
ing the  way  to  better  health. 

Tlie  American  system  p-aces  a  premiu.m  on 
individual  enterprise  a'-.d  initiative.  The  data 
in  this  report  show  ag.iin  that  when  people 
have  a  chance  to  better  themselves — they  will 
better  themselves. 

The  data  show  that  our  job  is  not  ended. 
Millions  of  Americans — white  as  well  as 
Negroes,  children  as  well  as  adults,  in  every 
region  of  the  nation— remain  unreached  by 
the  opportunities  of  the  day. 

In  the  urban  areas— large  cities  particu- 
larly— as  I  have  pointed  out  time  and  time 
again,  the  nation  laces  a  major  problem  Suc- 
cessful Negroes  are  moving  out  of  the  worst 
slum  areas,  le.^ving  behind  commHnitles  that 
:>re  inhabited  largely  by  the  deprived,  the 
unskilled,  the  handicapped  and  new  Immi- 
grants from  the  rural  South.  It  makes  all 
the  mere  urgent  that  the  federal  programs 
for  reclaiming  these  slums  be  adequately 
funded.  We  must  put  our  country  f.rst  by 
giving  top  priority  to  the  problems  of  our 
cities.  This  must  be  without  regard  to  party 
or  politics. 

The  data  in  this  report  show  that  people 
do  make  progress,  gre.a  progress,  when  they 
hsve  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  Our  job  In  the 
coming  days  and  the  coming  years  Is  to 
continue  and  to  Intensify  our  efforts  to  offer 
people  a  chance. 

Let  us  get  on  with  the  job. 


AIRPORT  CONGESTION 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Bingham]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
exti-aneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
long  been  apparent  that  the  air  traffic 


situation  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
area  becomes  more  dangerous  and  over- 
crowded, and  creates  more  inconvenience 

and  delay  for  the  passengers  being 
served  with  each  passing  month. 

During  the  last  stssion  of  Congress,  I 
made  the  suggestion  that  all  private  air- 
craft be  banned  during  peak  hours  from 
airports  such  as  the  National  Airport 
here  in  Washington. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  November 
1967  issue  of  Travel  magazine  contained 
an  editorial  which,  among  other  sug- 
gestions, made  a  similar  proposal,  and  I 
insert  it  in  the  Record  for  the  informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 
National  Travel  Club  Executive  Lttteb 
(Travel  proposes  four  steps  to  help  alleviate 
perilous — and  rising — airport  congestion) 

Topped  by  the  Presidency,  government 
agencies,  private  Industry  and  both  House 
and  Senata  committees  are  currently  en- 
gaged In  a  vast  reappraisal  of  America's 
enormouslv  expanding  air  traffic.  Today's 
and  tomorrow's  lack  of  facilities  present 
cnishlng  problems  that  demand  urgent  solu- 
tions. For  example,  of  the  575  airporte  with 
scheduled  air  carrier  stops  in  the  U.S.,  only 
111    of   them  have   radar  service. 

Congestion  at  airports  is  another  mount- 
ing prob.em,  as  any  air  traveler  can  testify. 
Part  of  this  problem  Is  created  by  a  surpris- 
ing source:  private  planes.  At  New  York's 
Kennedy  International  Airport.  31  per  cent 
of  the  p"eak-hour  traffic  is  made  up  by  these 
private  craft.  Their  clearances,  for  take-offs 
and  landings,  are  as  precise  and  time-con- 
suming as  for  a  pasienger-laden  jetliner. 
Equivalentlv.  it  Is  Uke  letting  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  li  idle  in  the  Hudson  River  while 
two  people  pull  their  private  yacht  into 
the  shared  pier.  So  planes,  despite  good 
weather,  stack  up  at  their  alloted  levels,  and 
perhaps  well  back  from  their  destinations. 
Obviously,  the  dangers  are  inherent,  the 
ground  crews  overworked,  the  time  lost  In- 
calculable. But  by  IPTO.  the  2.300  commer- 
cial planes  across  America  will  number  closer 
to  3,500.  and  private  craft  are  expected  to 
increase  in  use  from  the  current  100.000  to 
double  that  number  At  the  22  key  U.S  air 
cities,  the  congestion  will  inevitably  be  fan- 
tastic— unless  action  is  taken  now. 

Travel  firmly  believes  that  certain  Im- 
mediate steps  should  be  taken  to  benefit  the 
traveling  public  now. 

1.  Prohibit  landings  and  take-offs  of  pri- 
vate planes  at  the  22  key  cities  during  peak 
periods  of  commercial  traffic,  similar  to  re- 
strictions placed  on  over-sized  vehicles  over 
some  major  highways.  This  will  considerably 
cut  down  on  dangerous  stack-ups  and  depar- 
ture delays. 

2.  Establish  some  form  of  compulsory  ar- 
bitration above  politics  to  settle  federal- 
state  disputes  regarding  expansions  and  new 
sites.  Vacillation  for  the  past  four  years  has 
prevented  even  selection  of  the  locale  for 
New  York's  urgently  needed  fourth  Jet  air- 
port. 

3.  Computerize  more  precisely,  and  study 
more  closely,  arrival  and  departure  sched- 
ules, on  an  all-Industry  basis,  to  eliminate 
conflicts.  At  present,  flight  schedules  can 
inherently  cause  Jam-ups  on  the  ground  as 
well  as  m  the  air. 

4.  Make  more  extensive  use  of  take-off  de- 
lays at  departure  points  when  the  weather 
Is"  bad  at  the  destination.  It  is  far  safer 
to  wait  In  a  terminal  lor  weather  clearance 
than  to  spend  the  same  amount  of  time 
circling  in  a  fog. 

None  of  these  recommended  procedures 
call  for  vast  outlays  of  money  or  special 
appropriations,  and  each  can  be  put  Into 
practice  quickly. 

H.  W.  Shan*. 

President. 
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EDITORIAL  LABELS  HOUSE  VOTE 
"DISCRIMINATION" 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Ol- 
SEN]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  w-as  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  forth- 
right editorial  entitled  '•Discrimination,'" 
the  Montana  Standard,  of  Butte-Ana- 
conda.  Mont.,  has  pointed  out  the  "dis- 
criminatory and  vindictive"  action  of 
the  House  In  denying  a  pay  increase  to 
employees  of  the  OflBce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity while  granting  the  increase  to 
all  other  Federal  employees. 

E^veryone  favors  economy  in  Govern- 
ment. Everyone  agrees  that  the  taxpayer 
should  not  be  burdened  with  unduly 
large  salaries  of  Federal  employees.  But 
the  opponents  of  the  war  on  poverty 
have  twisted  these  objectives.  They  have, 
for  the  first  time  in  congressional 
memory,  singled  out  one  group  of  Fed- 
eral civil  servants  for  arbitrary  financial 
punishment.  And  they  did  this,  in  the 
very  words  of  the  sponsor  of  that  move, 
simply  because  it  would  be  "popular"  with 
the  voters  back  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the 
editorial  voice  of  the  Montana  Standard 
has  not  found  this  kind  of  irresponsi- 
bility to  be  popular  at  all.  In  fact,  the 
Standard  has  laid  bare  the  true  motives 
of  the  proponents  of  this  unprecedented 
measure: 

It  waa  approved  bj  Hous*  Members  who 
oppose  either  what  the  antlpoverty  agency 
Is  trying  to  do  or  the  way  It  is  administered, 
but  who  chose  to  take  their  revenge  In  the 
meanest  kind  of  way — by  striking  at  the 
employees  and  not  at  the  programs. 

The  employees  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  are  no  different  from 
their  fellow  civil  servants  in  other  agen- 
cies. They  are  men  and  women  dedicated 
to  serving  their  country  with  energy  and 
efficiency.  I  agree  with  the  Montana 
Standard  editorial,  which  follows,  that 
the  Senate  should  remove  these  gross 
discriminations  from  the  recent  pay  bill. 
Discrimination 

The  action  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  denying  a  pay  Increase  to  employes  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  while  grant- 
ing one  to  all  other  Federal  employes  Is  dis- 
criminatory and  vindictive.  It  was  approved 
by  House  members  who  oppose  either  what 
the  antlpoverty  agency  Is  trying  to  do  or  the 
way  It  Is  administered  but  who  chose  to  take 
their  revenge  In  the  meanest  kind  of  way — by 
striking  at  the  employes  and  not  at  the  pro- 
grams. In  addition.  It  was  a  vote  pushed 
through  under  the  cloak  of  anonymity; 
there  was  laughter  when  a  roll  call  was  re- 
quested. 

The  arguments  advanced  In  the  House  that 
OEO  employes  are,  on  the  average,  paid  more 
highly  than  other  Federal  employes  and  that 
the  agency  Is  top-heavy  with  highly  paid 
personnel  are  Just  not  true.  The  average 
salary  paid  by  OBO  Is  topped  In  at  least  ten 
other  agencies.  The  National  Labor  RelaUons 
Board,  for  example,  has  exactly  the  same 
percentage  of  super-grade  positions  as  OEO 
and  more  than  twice  as  many  employes  in  the 
top  four  claaelflcations. 


The  same  air  of  cynicism  that  surrounds 
the  House  vote  on  this  Issue  has  pervaded 
its  handling  of  the  entire  Federal  pay  bill. 
The  bill  grants  a  4.5  per  cent  Increase  to 
classified  employes  but  discriminates  In  favor 
of  postal  workers  by  giving  them  a  6  per 
cent  raise.  The  bill  Itself  Is  tied  to  a  postal 
rate  Increase.  The  main  reason  for  the  former 
provision  Is  that  the  postal  workers  have  a 
more  effective  lobby  than  the  classified 
workers  and  that  Congressmen  fear  them 
more  at  the  polls.  The  only  reason  for  the 
tie-in  with  rate  Increase  Is  that  President 
Johnson  threatened  to  veto  a  pay  bill  going 
beyond  4.5  per  cent  and  the  House,  in  an 
effort  to  avoid  this,  has  tied  it  to  a  bill  the 
Administration  vigorously  supports. 

It  Is  essential  that  the  Senate  remove  these 
gross  discriminations  from  the  pay  bill  and 
then  persuade  the  House  of  the  unjust  nature 
of  its  actions.  If  not.  the  President  should 
make  good  on  his  threat  to  veto,  even  at  the 
cost  of  losing  the  postal  rate  Increase  as  well 
as  the  pay  bill. 


SMALL  T\^  BROADCASTERS  NEED 
PROTECTION 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Ol- 
sen]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  the 
subject  atwut  which  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents has  contacted  me  is  so  important 
that  I  would  like  to  enter  into  the  Rec- 
ord a  letter  that  I  have  sent  to  Mr.  Rosel 
H.  Hyde.  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  I  believe  this  will 
affect  many  areas  of  the  country.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  take  time  to  read 
the  following : 

Dear  Commissioner  Hyde:  The  Commis- 
sion's adoption  of  the  Second  Repwrt  and 
Order  of  March  8,  1966  was  a  forward  step 
not  only  because  it  clearly  established  Com- 
mission Jurisdiction  over  CATV  systems  but, 
equally  important,  because  It  provided  some 
broadcasters  with  protection  from  inequi- 
table competition  posed  by  the  CATV  opera- 
tions. 

It  Is  readily  apparent  from  examination  of 
the  Second  Report  and  Order  and  the  experi- 
ence of  small  market  broadcasters  since 
adoption  of  the  Report,  however,  that  the 
Commission's  arbitrary  cut-off  of  protective 
conditions  at  the  Top  100  market  level  does 
grave  Injustice  to  the  small  market  broad- 
caster. While  the  Report  does  not  exclude 
the  smaller  markets  from  relief,  both  In  the 
matter  of  importation  of  distant  signals  and 
In  the  area  of  non-duplication  of  program- 
ming. It  certainly  presents  procedural  dif- 
ficulties which.  I  am  convinced.  Impose  un- 
reasonable burdens  on  the  very  stations  least 
able  to  bear  them.  The  Report  clearly  places 
the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  small  market 
broadcaster  to  demonstrate  that  projected 
CATV  operations  will  not  damage  or  destroy 
local  broadcast  service,  yet  Incongruously 
shifts  that  burden  to  the  CATV  operator  In 
the  top   100  markets. 

This  anomaly  has  created  definite  hardship 
and  resulted  in  quite  evident  penalties  upon 
the  television  broadcasters  In  my  State  of 
Montana.  None  of  the  eight  television  sta- 
tions In  Montana  quallflee  for  the  somewhat 
curious  Top  100  market  rule.  As  a  direct  con- 
sequence, CATV  operators  In  Montana  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  submitting  petitions  for 


waiver  to  the  non-duplication  provisions  of 
the  Report,  have  successfully  been  able  to 
controvert  what  I  must  assume  to  be  the  In- 
tent of  the  Report  and  of  the  Commission. 
I  am  advised  that  Commission  staff  mem- 
bers find  themselves  confronted  by  a  pro- 
digious backlog  of  such  petitions  from  CATV 
systems  and  that,  while  Top  100  market 
broadcasters  are  enjoying  the  protection  they 
deserve  from  Importation  of  signals  and  frorn 
non-duplication  of  programming,  the  small 
market  broadcasters  are  denied  such  protec- 
tion. Nor  have  they  any  assurance  under  the 
evidentiary  hearing  rules  Imposed  upon  them 
alone  that  they  will  be  granted  protection. 

It  seems  Incongruous  to  me  that  the  top 
100  television  markets  should  be  protected 
from  Importation  of  outside  signals,  a  situ- 
ation which,  in  essence,  protects  the  top  100 
market  stations  from  duplication  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  small  market  stations 
continue  to  have  outside  signals  Imported 
and  new  station  signals  Imported  into  their 
markets  without  being  afforded  non-dupU- 
catlon  protection  until  due  process  of  the 
PCC  occurs. 

If  the  Commission  Is  going  to  protect  the 
top  100  television  markets,  then  that  same 
protection  must  be  afforded  the  broadcasters 
of  Montana,  and  further,  nondupllcation 
protection  should  be  afforded  Montana 
broadcasters  and  other  small  market  broad- 
casters, pending  review  by  the  Commission 
of  waivers  which  may  be  filed  by  CATV 
operators  in  unique  circumstances. 

It  is  of  paramount  Importance  that  the 
public's  Interests  be  properly  and  effectively 
served.  Those  interests  Include  the  rignt  of 
local  merchants  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
circulation,  impact  and  penetration  their 
local  network-afflUated  station  affords  them 
In  promotion  of  local  sales  events  without 
undue  Incursion  of  out-of-state  signals  into 
the  market  with  the  insertion  of  competi- 
tive advertising  promotions.  They  Include 
the  right  of  local  civic,  governmental,  re- 
ligious, educational,  fraternal  and  veterans 
groups  to  secure  from  their  local  television 
stations  program  and  announcement  time  to 
promote  worthwhile  local  events  with  the 
assurance  that  such  programming  will  not 
suffer  from  fractlonallzed  vlewershlp.  They 
Include  the  right  of  state  and  federal  can- 
didates for  public  office  to  receive  full  ex- 
posure on  local  newscasts.  Interviews  and  on 
paid  political  broadcasts  without  excessive 
dilution  by  imported  programming. 

In  an  age  when  the  public  relies  so  heavily 
upon  television  as  a  primary  source  of  news 
and  Information,  local  stations  perform 
culmlnatlve  service  In  their  production  of 
local  news,  docimaentaries  and  In-depth  in- 
terviews. Small  market  operators  In  my  state 
do  a  remarkably  proficient  Job  of  covering 
vast  distances.  Special  affairs  programing 
on  Montana  stations  are  frequently  pro- 
gramed in  prime  time  with  regularly  sched- 
uled network  programs  preempted  to  accom- 
modate them.  Yet  these  special  local  news 
productions,  deserving  of  maximum  exposure 
and  vlewershlp,  receive  fractlonallzed  viewer 
attention  due  to  importation  into  these 
markets  of  out-of-state  signals.  Unprotected 
by  the  Commission's  Top  100  market  rule, 
the  small  market  operator,  in  essence.  Is  self- 
defeated  In  his  conscientious  efforts  to  abide 
by  regulations  and,  at  the  same  time,  offer  his 
viewers  events  of  timely  local  Interest. 

It  seems  abundantly  clear  that  the  Report 
makes  a  distinction  between  broadcast  opera- 
tors whose  market  areaa  differ  in  size  and 
excludes  small  market  operators  from  the 
very  protection  which  the  Report  was 
designed  to  afford. 

I  would  hope  and  strongly  urge  that  the 
Commission  take  a  careful  look  at  the  In- 
equities posed  to  small  market  television 
broadcasters  by  the  Second  Report  and  Order, 
both  as  to  importation  of  distant  signals  as 
well  as  to  nondupllcation  of  programing  by 
cable  systems,  and  that  cable  systems  serving 
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Montana  cities  as  well  as  those  in  other  one 
and  two  station  markets,  be  compelled  to 
comply  with  conditions  required  of  CATV 
programs  In  the  top  100  markets. 

I  would  welcome  your  comments  in  the 
premises. 
With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Arnold  Olsen. 


ANALYSIS  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Taylor]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  attended  the  graduation  exercises  of  the 
80th  session  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation National  Academy  here  in 
Wasliington.  It  was  my  privilege  to  hear 
a  challenging  address  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Reddln,  chief  of  police,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  The  title  of  the  address  was,  "Fore- 
cast: Constant  Change  Followed  by  Gen- 
eral Improvement."  This  address  is  the 
best  analysis  that  I  have  seen  of  today's 
law  enforcement  problems  and  I  recom- 
mend It  to  my  colleagues  In  Congress  and 
to  the  American  people. 
FoEECASx:    Constant   Chance  Followed   bt 

General  Improvement 
(Remarks  of  Thomas  Reddln  at  the  gradua- 
tion exercises  of  the  80th  session  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  National 
Academy,  Washington,  D.C.,  November  1, 
1967) 

It  was  with  a  great  amount  of  pleasure  that 
I  received  Director  Hoover's  Invitation  to 
speak  at  this  graduation  exercise  of  the  80th 
Session  of  the  FBI  National  Academy.  I  am 
flattered  and  proud  that  a  man  whom  I  have 
greatly  respected  and  admired  over  the  years 
would  honor  me  with  such  an  invitation.  I 
also  feel  like  a  graduate  returning  to  his  alma 
mater  as  I  was  privileged  to  be  a  member  of 
the  43rd  Session  of  this  National  Academy. 
Upon  reflection  over  the  years  since  that 
graduation,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  there 
Is  a  direct  relationship  between  my  attend- 
ance at  the  National  Academy  and  the  good 
fortune  that  has  come  to  me  through  my  law 
enforcement  career  including  my  present  po- 
sition. I  know  that  success  for  graduates  Is 
not  unique  and  that  each  of  you  over  the 
years  will  greatly  benefit  in  your  chosen  pro- 
fession from  such  Invaluable  training.  Before 
law  enforcement  can  lay  claim  to  profession- 
alism, it  Is  essential  that  all  Americans  must 
trust  the  man  with  the  badge — not  merely 
because  he  wears  It,  but  because  he  wears  it 
with  honor. 

No  other  person  has  brought  the  dream 
of  professionalism  closer  to  reality  than  John 
Edgar  Hoover.  The  road  to  trust  and  respect 
by  the  American  people  is  the  road  of  police 
professionalism.  And  It  is  only  through  pro- 
fessionalism that  the  badge  can  be  worn 
with  honor. 

The  true  birth  of  professional  law  enforce- 
ment took  place  on  May  10,  1924.  It  was  on 
that  date  Mr.  Hoover  was  appointed  Director 
of  the  FBI.  On  that  date  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  emerged  as  a  symbol  of  pro- 
fessionalism which  the  police  of  this  Nation 
could  follow.  On  that  date  law  enforcement 
In  America  began  to  emerge  from  the  dark 
ages  primarily  through  the  efforts  of  one  man 
and  by  the  example  set  by  the  organization 


he  biillt.  The  establishment  of  the  FBI  Na- 
tional Academy  as  the  "West  Point"  of  law 
enforcement  Is  another  manifestation  of  the 
imagination,  foresight,  and  creative  genius 
of  Mr.  Hoover.  That  he  established  it  when  he 
did,  over  32  years  ago,  as  a  place  of  learning 
for  law  enforcement  officers,  undoubtedly 
labeled  him  as  a  visionary  at  that  time. 

One  might  ask  what  change  can  be 
wrought  by  visionaries?  From  this  man's 
thought  and  vision,  we  have  seen  the  de- 
velopment of  the  professional  law  enforce- 
ment officer  of  America. 

The  ancient  Greek  philosophers  all  agree 
that  the  only  constant  thing  in  the  universe 
is  constant  change.  Today,  change  is  one  of 
the  greatest  problems  on  the  law  enforcement 
scene.  We  are  living  In  an  age  of  discontent 
and  discord.  We  see  rapid — almost  dally — 
changes  In  social  and  economic  values.  So- 
ciologically speaking,  change  is  due  to  the 
desire  of  society  to  find  a  course  of  conduct 
that  is  most  acceptable  to  the  group.  I  think 
it  is  safe  to  obsen'e  that  as  a  Nation  we  are 
having  a  bit  of  a  problem  deciding  what 
group  and  which  philosophy  are  going  to 
prevail  for  the  200  million  people  In  this 
country. 

As  it  stands  today,  almost  every  legal  and 
social  and  goverrunental  philosophy  has  re- 
cently changed,  is  In  the  process  of  change, 
or  is  being  attacked  and  questioned  by  some 
group. 

Orderly  change  is  constructive  and  a  natu- 
ral state  of  affairs.  However,  the  turmoil 
surrounding  rapid  social  change  has  become 
a  problem  of  great  dimension  for  the  police. 

One  example  is  in  the  disturbing  growth 
of  mass  group  action  under  various  guises. 
It  Is  not  too  significant  to  society  If  indi- 
viduals have  a  variance  in  their  ethical  or 
philosophical  beliefs  regarding  "freedom  of 
conduct."  In  fact,  it  makes  for  unendingly 
interesting  cocktail  party  conversation.  We 
also  have  a  sort  of  American  tradition  sur- 
rounding polite  controversy.  "DlverElty  of 
opinion"  makes  for  good  horse  races,  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  But  the  spectacles  we  are 
currently  witnessing,  such  as  a  recent  Inci- 
dent In  Los  Angeles  which  necessitated  the 
use  of  1,200  officers  to  protect  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  are  not  police  contro- 
versy. Many  "love-ins,"  "be-lns,"  "sit-ins," 
and  demonstrations  have  gradually  degener- 
ated into  riots  and  exhibitions  of  rampant 
anarchy  masquerading  under  the  guise  of 
peaceful  protest. 

While  thousands  of  people  are  indulging 
themselves  In  a  frenzy  of  freedom,  many  more 
thousands  of  our  citizens  are  losing  some  of 
their  freedom  due  to  the  inconveniences 
caused  by  the  protesters. 

It  does  not  take  any  great  clairvoyance  to 
see  that  militant  speakers,  exhorting  their 
audiences  to  kill  the  President  and  bum  and 
pillage  our  cities,  are  not  advocating  peaceful 
social  change,  but  revolution  and  anarchy. 

It  is  no  longer  sufficient  for  a  complacent 
society  to  diffidently  pass  off  to  the  police  the 
responsibility  for  ameliorating  problems  aris- 
ing from  political  and  social  change.  The 
police  can  enforce  the  law,  but  the  leaders 
of  our  country  must  set  a  course  on  what  the 
limits  of  protest  are  going  to  be.  For,  as  In 
no  other  level  of  society,  all  the  sliding  scales 
of  ethics,  behavior,  and  views  come  into  a 
"real  world"  focus  at  the  scene  of  a  police 
incident. 

The  drawing  room  flavcn  of  polite  Intellec- 
tual exercise  Is  suddenly  lost  at  the  point 
where  a  21-year-old  policeman  faces  a  21- 
year-old  "protester"  or  "activist"  or  "delin- 
quent," or  whatever  euphemism  you  choose. 
at  some  legal  crossroad.  At  this  Juncture  It 
is  too  late  to  adjust  philosophical  postures. 
It  is  a  confrontation  at  which  the  law  must 
prevail. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  administer  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  enforce  the  law  accord- 
ing to  the  beliefs  and  leanings  of  individual 
officers.  The  police,   as  citizen-soldiers,  en- 


force the  laws  dictated  by  the  will  of  the 
people.  But  the  rules  and  guidelines  within 
which  we  operate  are  becoming  more  vague 
and  shadowy. 

To  be  effective,  we  must  know  what  the 
people  and  the  courts  want  from  us.  If  we 
are  to  believe  some  of  our  critics,  we  must 
become  hidebound  traditionalists  who  are 
50  years  behind  the  times  and  have  failed 
to  change  with  the  times — an  anachronism 
— or  sort  of  a  "blue-uniformed  appendix" 
whose  usefulness  disappeared  In  the  evolu- 
tion of  change. 

There  are  moments.  I  confess,  when  I  do 
feel  as  though  I  have  lost  track  of  things. 
Twenty  years  ago,  if  a  jjerson  stepped  before 
a  public  forum  and  serloxisly  advocated  dis- 
obedience to  any  law  with  which  he  was 
In  philosophical  disagreement,  we  would 
have  been  hard  put  to  save  him  from  the 
mob. 

Today,  the  same  pronouncement  will  at- 
tract a  large  and  loyal  following.  I  think 
the  essence  of  the  law  enforcement  position 
today  is  that  we  are  caught  in  the  middle  of 
what  you  might  term  a  "behavior  gap." 

The  police  enforce  statutory  laws.  Statu- 
tory laws  have  no  true  meaning  unto  them- 
selves. They  are  rules  that  are  put  into 
WTitlng  as  ideas  for  behavior  and  form  our 
society's  direction  and  goals.  With  man's 
imperfect  development  to  date.  It  is  gen- 
erally recognized  that  the  moral  code  of 
many  does  not  recognize  a  "common  good" 
or  the  "golden  rule."  Accordingly,  freedom  of 
conduct,  based  ujKin  their  own  personal 
concept  of  behavior,  is  an  acceptable  mode 
of  conduct  to  a  great  many.  It  thus  be- 
comes necessary  to  have  laws  or  rules  to 
promote  comp>a'tlble  living.  They  constitute 
"moral  traffic  signals"  designed  to  prevent 
social  traffic  Jams. 

Change  came  about  In  a  more  leisurely 
and  orderly  manner  in  years  past;  but.  with 
the  faster  pace  of  life  today,  too  many  social 
gears  are  changing  at  different  speeds.  So 
the  "behavior  gap"  of  which  I  speak  Is  the 
product  of  society,  Individuals,  the  coiirts, 
legislatures  and  subcultures  and  ethnic 
groups  making  demands  for  change  too 
rapidly  for  society  at  large  to  readily  asslm- 
Uate.  Social  value  systems  should  form  slow- 
ly and  change  only  after  mature  and  search- 
ing Inqtilry. 

By  "behavior  gap"  I  also  mean  there  is 
an  Increasingly  sharp  differential  in  what 
individuals,  groups,  and  the  body  of  law 
consider  to  be  acceptable  behavior. 

There  has  been  a  great  rush,  particularly 
in  the  field  of  criminal  law,  to  summarily 
change  laws,  values,  and  precedents  built 
up  through  several  centuries. 

There  is  a  large  gap  between  what  many 
segments  of  society  say  the  rules  are,  what 
they  think  the  rules  are,  and  what  actusil 
behavior  results  in  a  given  situation.  And 
into  this  gap  the  police  must  step  and  at- 
tempt to  regulate  behavior  on  behalf  of 
society.  King  Solomon  might  even  feel  a  bit 
queasy  in  making  decisions  In  such  times. 

Never  In  the  history  of  law  enforcement 
have  the  pressures,  duties,  and  demands  been 
greater  on  those  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  enforcing  the  law.  Staggering  in- 
creases In  crime,  civil  disorders,  and  other 
police  problems  have  Inexorably  stretched 
police  resources  to  the  breaking  point.  Law 
enforcement  is  attempting  to  cope  with  prob- 
lems far  beyond  what  was  ever  conceived  to 
be  Its  area  of  responsibility. 

In  the  beginning,  the  mandate  to  the 
police  was  relatively  simple:  "Prevent  crime 
and  apprehend  criminals."  But  the  law  of 
continual  change  has  broadened  this  concept. 

Meeting  these  demands  has  wrought  great 
changes  in  police  training.  Sociological  train- 
ing jmd  human  relations  training  occupy  a 
large  part  of  any  police  academy  program. 
The  abilities,  training,  and  understanding 
required  of  today's  police  are  beyond  any- 
thing conceived  twenty-flve  years  ago. 
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The  poUce  do  not  operate  in  a  vacuum, 
neither  are  they  raised  in  an  alien  environ- 
ment on  a  distant  planet  and  shipped  here 
for  the  expUcit  purpose  of  policing.  They  are 
ordinary  citizen-soldiers  who  are  hired  by 
society  t3  perform  those  functions  which 
society  nnds  distasteful  or  which  society 
does  not  have  time  to  do  for  Itself  on  an 
individual  basis 

Today,  defiance  of  the  law  receives  en- 
couragement from  many  sources.  Further, 
some  who  do  not  openly  encourage,  at  least 
condone  unlawful  behavior  through  inaction 
or  lack  of  open  disapproval.  Thus  In  some 
areas  disrespect  fcr  law  and  order  has  taken 
on  an  aura  of  respectability. 

Too  many  segments  and  eroups  of  society 
are  imbued  witii  the  concept  that  it  is  per- 
fectly fitting  and  proper  to  disobey  any  law 
with  which  they  disagree.  The  police  cannot 
subscri'-je  to  tiiat  belief.  Neither  should  so- 
ciety so  subs;rlbe.  The  result  of  such  action 
can  only  be  disorder,  anarchy,  insurrection. 
and  riot. 

Although  many  of  the  problems  are  not 
susceptible  to  solution  by  law  enforcement, 
many  other  problems  can  and  are  being  at- 
tacked with  vigor. 

Too  much  crime  has  been  condoned  in  this 
country  on  the  flimsy  excuse  that  a  poor 
childhood  and  ■■society's  failure"  cause  crime 
and  somehow  constitute  a  license  to  rob  and 
riot. 

I  do  not  believe  that  society  causes  crime. 
People  cause  crime.  And  if  having  a  poor 
childhood  were  an  automatic  road  to  ruin. 
then  many  in  the  audience  would  be  m  jail 
rather  than  here. 

We  believe  that  a  hard  line  must  be  taken 
with  the  lawless.  We  do  not  believe  that  so- 
ciety has  failed  them,  but  that  they  have 
failed  society.  We  believe  that  they  should 
be  castigated  and  punished  and  that  society 
can  survive  only  by  rejecting  them  as  any- 
thine  other  than  self--w!lled  criminals. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  pivotal  time  for  the 
Nation's  municipal  police.  This  Is  the  year 
that  will  determine  whether  we  will  be  clas- 
sified as  an  anachronism  that  no  longer 
serves  society's  needs,  or  whether  we  will  be 
re<;arded  as  the  "anchor"  holding  local  gov- 
ernment steady  against  the  extreme  tides  of 
civil  unrest  and  crime. 

The  vast  change  that  has  visited  the  law 
enforcement  scene  is  also  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  helpful  change  for  the  police.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  winds  of  change  are  at  last 
blowing   In   law   enforcement's   favor. 

Change  is  bringing  many  Items  of  interest. 
For  the  first  time  in  history,  crime  and  law 
enforcem.ent  are  of  national  interest.  It  is 
styUsh  to  talk  about  them;  it's  stylish  to  do 
something  a'oout  them;  and  this  presents  an 
age  of  opportunity  tor  us.  The  President's 
Crime  Commission  deliberated  eighteen 
months  and  produced  some  ten  documents. 
We  do  not  necessarily  agree  with  everything 
in  those  documents,  but  they  contain  an  in- 
dicated course  of  action  for  law  enforcement 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Before  Congress  at  the  moment  we  have 
the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act.  In 
this  Act,  millions  of  dollars  are  proposed  to 
be  expended  in  the  current  fiscal  year  toward 
the  solution  of  law  enforcement  problems 
through  federal  grants  to  local  agencies.  We 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  create,  inno- 
vate, and  experiment  In  police  procedures, 
police  administration,  and  training.  We  will 
be  able  to  further  our  educations  and  de- 
termine ways  to  apply  science  and  technology 
to  the  solution  of  police  problems.  We  will,  in 
short,  have  the  greatest  opportunity  of  our 
lives  to  Improve  the  effectiveness  of  law  en- 
forcement. I  recently  attended  a  meeting  In 
Washington  where  the  speaker  stated  that  in 
the  early  1970's  the  Federal  government 
would  be  spending  $1  billion  per  year  for  the 
benefit  of  local  law  enforcement. 

Change  has  brought  us  to   new   techno- 


logical thresholds.  At  the  present  time, 
through  the  progressive  thinking  and  far- 
sightedness of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  FBI, 
the  complex  electronics  information  system 
known  as  the  National  Crime  Information 
Center  came  into  existence  In  January  of  this 
year  after  much  study  and  planning.  The 
goal  Is  to  place  at  law  enforcement's  almost 
instant  disposal  a  computerized  information 
center,  national  In  scope,  to  complement  the 
development  of  similar  systems  at  local  and 
state  levels.  This  will  ultimately  enable  the 
law  enforcement  officer  to  have  at  his  ready 
command  pertinent  data  concerning  crim- 
inals and  criminal  information  that  has  been 
submitted  by  various  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies throughout  the  Nation. 

Ten  years  from  now  the  oflicer  in  his  radio 
car  ■R'lU  have  a  query  device  on  his  dash- 
board with  which  he  can  question  a  com- 
puter hundreds  of  miles  away  and  get  an 
immediate  answer  In  voice,  printed  form,  or 
on  a  cathode-ray  tube  device  such  as  a  tele- 
vision tube.  He  will  be  equipped  with  devices 
to  allow  him  to  see  better  at  night,  to  make 
it  possible  for  him  to  search  suspects  without 
touching  them,  to  stop  fleeing  cars  without 
having  to  engage  In  high-speed  chases  or 
resort  to  gunfire,  to  search  large,  open  areas 
and  locate  concealed  suspects.  He  will  have  a 
wrist  watch  radio  weighing  no  more  than  ten 
ounces,  including  batteries.  He  will  have  all 
these,  because  they  are  presently  within  the 
capabilities  of  the  scientists  in  our  country. 

Colleges  and  universities  throughout  the 
United  States  are  displaying  great  interest  In 
the  formation  of  degree  programs  in  law  en- 
forcement. 

Obviously,  the  need  for  well-trained,  well- 
educated  officers  has  never  been  greater.  In 
our  dally  decisions  we  deal  with  human 
liberty.  The  decisions  are  often  Instanta- 
neous. Down  a  darkened  alley  In  the  early 
morning  hours,  confronting  an  armed  su-s- 
pect,  we  do  not  have  time  to  sit  en  banc  like 
the  Supreme  court  and  decide,  five  to  four, 
what  our  course  of  action  should  be. 

Unconsciously  in  past  years  we  have  been 
nurturing  a  self-pity  syndrome.  We  have 
been  saying  that  nobody  likes  policemen, 
being  a  fjoliceman  Is  a  lousy  Job,  the  Su- 
preme court  Is  against  you,  the  legislature 
Is  against  you.  and  civilization  is  going  to 
crumble  and  fall  because  of  the  weakness  of 
its  Inhabitants.  It's  almost  as  If  we  have  been 
accepting  defeat  as  Inevitable.  We  really 
don't  believe  all  this,  or  we  would  not  be  in 
police  work.  It's  time  we  took  the  Initiative 
and  engaged  in  positive  programs  to  provide 
cures.  One  thing  we  must  do  is  take  an  ag- 
gressive, positive  approach  to  the  problem. 

As  we  examine  law  enforcement  In  our 
changing  society,  we  find  that: 

Never  has  there  been  such  Interest  In 
authority; 

Never  has  there  been  such  resistance  to 
authority; 

Never  have  those  who  would  damage  effec- 
tive law  enforcement  been  more  active;  and. 

Never  have  there  been  more  and  varied 
challenges  facing  law  enforcement. 

But  at  the  same  time: 

Never  has  there  been  such  interest  In,  and 
overwhelming  support  for,  law  enforcement; 
and 

Never  have  science  and  technology  held  out 
such  promise  of  help  In  the  battle  against 
crime;  and 

Never  has  there  been  such  a  challenge  to 
law  enforcement  to  take  the  initiative  and 
engage  In  creative,  innovative  programs;  and 

Never  has  there  been  such  a  need  for  posi- 
tive, aggressive  pwUce  leadership. 

You  can  provide  that  leadership  If  you 
will  apply  the  knowledge  you  have  gained 
here  at  the  "West  Point"  of  law  enforcement. 

The  National  Academy  has  given  you  the 
finest  law  enforcement  training  available 
any  place  In  the  Nation.  Do  not  waste  a 
single  lota  of  that  training.  Return  to  your 


departments  and  put  Into  practice  this  ad- 
ditional knowledge  and  skills  that  you  have 
recieived  here.  By  diligent  application  of 
your  ne'wly  acquired  expertise,  you  will  up- 
grade la'w  enforcement  in  general  and  your 
departments  in  particular.  Each  of  you 
should  enjoy  even  greater  success  In  your 
chosen  profession.  You  should  take  particu- 
lar pride  in  the  fact  that  you  have  been 
hand-picked  by  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  associates 
for  attendance  at  this  Academy.  As  President 
of  the  National  Academy  Associates,  I  wel- 
come each  of  you  and  congratulate  you  upon 
your  attaining  membership  In  this  most 
select  and  esteemed  Association. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  -WEEK 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
DuLSKi]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
ninth  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  last  July,  our  city  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.. 
commemorated  the  subjugation  of  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  and  else- 
where in  the  world  with  solemn  and 
fitting  ceremonies. 

The  expansion  and  increased  fenor  of 
these  observances  is  encouraging,  but  we 
must  also  be  concerned  that  the  plight 
of  the  captive  nations  of  the  world  Is 
always  before  us  and  that  we  must  look 
for  solutions  to  their  problems.  They 
should  know  that  we  are  not  just  con- 
cerned during  Captive  Nations  Week, 
but  that  we  are  continually  dedicated  to 
assisting  them  in  regaining  their  free- 
dom. 

Early  in  this  Congress  I  again  spon- 
sored a  resolution  calling  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Special  Committee  on  Cap- 
tive Nations.  Such  a  committee  is  nec- 
essary' as  a  constructive  first  step  in 
bringing  freedom  to  these  unfortunate 
people. 

The  successful  Captive  Nations  Week 
observance  held  in  Buffalo  and  elsewhere 
point  further  to  the  need  for  a  special 
committee  in  alerting  Americans  to  the 
conditions  which  exist  in  these  coimtries, 
and  the  exploitation  of  the  captive  peo- 
ples under  Soviet  control. 

With  permission,  I  wish  to  append  the 
following  items  on  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  observance  in  Buffalo  last  July: 
First,  program  of  events;  second,  address 
by  Dr.  Nestor  Procyk,  chairman.  Citizens 
Committee  To  Observe  Captive  Nations 
Week;  third,  remarks  by  the  Honorable 
Frank  A.  Sedita,  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Buffalo;  fourth,  Buffalo  Courier-Express 
article,  July  17,  1967,  "Captive  Nations 
Week  Observed";  fifth.  Buffalo  Evening 
News  article,  July  17,  1967,  "Sedita  Urges 
Official  Status  for  Captive  Nations 
Group";  sixth,  Buffalo  Evening  News  ar- 
ticle. July  21,  1967,  "Coexistence  With 
Reds  Impossible,  Rotarlans  Told": 
seventh,  Buffalo  Courier-Express  edi- 
torial. July  20,  1967,  "Captive  Nations 
Week  a  Gi-im  Reminder":  and  eighth, 
Buffalo  Evening  News  article,  July  24, 
1967,  "Gorski  Predicts  Freedom  for  Iron 
Curtain  Nations." 
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THE  CITY  OF  Buffalo  Officially  Sahttes 
Captive  Nations  Week.  July  16  Through 
23,  1967 — Program  of  Events 

The  Captive  Nations  Week  observances  in 
Buffalo  tliis  year,  as  in  previous  years,  are  in 
accordance  with  Public  Law  86-90  passed  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  signed 
by  the  U.S.  President  in  1959.  It  is  each  and 
every  citizen's  responsibility,  therefore,  to 
abide  by  this  law  of  the  Nation. 

Citizens  Committee  To  Observe  Captive 

Nations  Week 

mayors  message 

For  some  years  our  attention  has  been  fo- 
cussed  on  the  struggle  for  human  freedom 
in  Viet  Nam  More  recently  our  attention  has 
also  been  directed  to  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom m  the  Middle  East.  International  crisis 
upon  crisis  are  entering  our  lives,  directly 
or  Indirectly  affecting  our  existence.  Up- 
heavals, riots,  turmoil  In  every  corner  of  the 
earth  fill  the  pages  of  our  dally  papers. 
Hardly  a  day  passes  without  some  major 
activity  of  a  war-like  nature  somewhere  in 
the  world.  Even  the  casual  observer  must 
surmise  that  the  steady  chain  of  events  is 
not  a  perchance  occurrence  but  a  well  de- 
signed strategy  to  keep  the  pot  of  Interna- 
tional disorder  boiling.  Recent  dramatic 
events  in  the  Middle  East  must  have  con- 
vinced even  the  most  optimistic  who  the 
architects  of  turmoil  and  aggression  really 
are.  The  apologists  and  the  naive  have  some- 
what lost  their  ever-ready  answer  for  or  on 
behalf  of  the  true  aggressor.  The  aggression 
by  proxy  engineered  by  Moscow  in  the  Mid- 
die  East  leaves  no  room  for  wishful  think- 
ing. With  these  fresh  memories  in  mind  we 
are  embarking  on  this  year's  Captive  Nations 
Week  Observances. 

Events  in  the  Middle  East  have  focussed 
attention  of  the  free  world  upon  the  deceit- 
ful and  hypocritical  manner  the  Russians 
plan  and  execute  their  political  activities. 
Once  more  the  world  has  been  reminded  that 
these  acts  of  aggression  by  proxy  can  bring 
the  world  to  a  holocaust.  The  kaleidoscopic 
view  the  world  was  able  to  observe  in  the 
fateful  days  of  early  June  when  a  small,  free 
nation  was  struggling  for  survival,  will  go 
down  in  history  as  a  milestone  of  man's  quest 
for  freedom  and  liberty.  The  world  should 
never  be  permitted  to  forget  that  Communist 
Russia  was  the  instigator  and  indirect  ag- 
gressor in  this  affair.  Although  not  commit- 
ting their  owTi  troops  but  applying  aggres- 
sion by  proxy,  Russia  brought  the  world  to 
the  edge  of  war. 

We  are  reminded  aggression  by  proxy  was 
applied  in  various  forms  in  the  past  against 
the  now  Captive  Nations.  One  after  another 
the  once  free  and  independent  peoples  of 
Eastern  Europe  fell  prey  to  Communist  Rus- 
sian aggression.  Foment,  paid  agents,  mis- 
guided Idealists  all  were  tools  in  the  skilled 
hands  of  Russians  empire  builders.  Cunning 
application  of  various  elements,  the  ability 
to  eiean  suc:'es=;  from  lack  of  alertness,  sub- 
version and  cold  murder  are  the  handmaidens 
of  Russian  Communism.  Communism  had 
its  flr?t  success  In  Russia,  it  was  not  voted 
Into  power  but  was  established  by  a  handful 
of  despots  bent  on  spreading  this  cancer  on 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  International  drive 
to  Impose  Communism  Is  working  at  full 
speed  today,  contrary  to  wishful  thinking. 
contrary  to  well-meant  attempts  to  build  so- 
called  bridges  of  understanding  with  the 
Kremlin.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  was  trained  by  Ru-";- 
sian  and  Chinese  Communists  and  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  arms  used  against  our  boys 
In  Viet  Nam  are  supplied  by  Russia.  In  the 
Middle  East,  Russia  organized  their  action 
fronts  and  supplied  the  arms  for  aggression 
against  Israel. 

When  com.munlsm  gained  control  of  East- 
ern Europe  during  and  after  the  second  world 
war  it  was  by  conquest  and  not  the  ballot 
box.  In  every  conquered  country,  the  com- 
munist regime  was  Imposed  by  the  bayonet 


and  Russian  troops.  Yet  that  same  country 
has  the  audacity  and  sheer  malicious  intent 
to  call  the  United  States  an  aggressor  and 
Imperialist.  The  Russians  have  used  the 
United  Nations  as  their  sounding  board  much 
too  often.  They  have  perverted  tiiat  forum 
as  their  propaganda  podium  to  harangue, 
to  intimidate,  to  embarrass  and  to  blackmail 
the  free  world.  They  have  used  every  sub- 
terfuge to  hamper,  delay,  disrupt  and  veto 
every  meaningful  attempt  of  that  body  to 
function  properly.  We  should  have  no  illu- 
sions about  the  overall  policy  of  imperial 
Russia  and  their  counterparts  in  Peking. 
Both  try  to  promote  and  ensure  commumst 
victory  and  the  American  defeat  be  it  in 
■Viet  Nam,  the  Middle  East  or  eUewhere  in  the 
world.  On  this  vital  issue  there  are  no  dif- 
ferences between  the  Reds  In  Hanoi,  Peking 
or  Moscow. 

How  appropriate  it  Is,  therefore,  to  reflect 
on  these  matters  during  the  CaptiVe  Nations 
Week  Observances.  The  time  is  ripe  to  re- 
evaluate our  stand,  update  our  thinking  and 
take  inventory  of  our  stewardship  of  free- 
doms cause.  It  is  high  time  to  build  bridges 
not  with  the  oppressors  but  with  the  op- 
pressed. It  is  time  to  strengthen  our  moral 
and  political  support  to  the  modern  slaves 
Instead  of  appeasing  the  slaveholder  Let  us 
not  mistake  oppression  for  peace.  No  peace 
w.is  ever  won  from  fate  by  subterfuge,  no 
peace  can  be  hoped  for  but  that  which  we 
shall  win  over  the  sin  of  tyranny,  for  as 
Emerson  once  said:  "Nothing  can  bring  peace 
but  the  triumph  of  principles. '" 

HIGHLIGHTS     OF     EVENTS 

Sunday.  July  16th:  A.M. 

Religious  observances  and  prayers  in  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  Churches  of  the  City  of 
Buffalo. 

2:00  P.M. 

Official  Civic  Opening  of  Captive  Nations 
Program,  Common  Council  Chambers.  City 
Hall,  Floor  13,  Dr.  Edward  M.  O'Connor  pre- 
siding. 

Presentation  of  Colors — Erie  County  Coun- 
cil. VI=^V  Color  Guard. 

Presentation  of  Captive  Nations'  Flags. 

National  Anthem— Walter  W.  Shaffer, 
Music  Teacher.  Buffalo  School  System. 

Invocation  by  Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Chester  A. 
Meloch,  Offlciails  Tribunal,  Diocese  of  Buf- 
falo, New  York. 

Opening  remarks  by  Dr.  Nestor  Procyk,  Cit- 
izens' Committee  to  Observe  Captive  Nations 
Week. 

Proclamation  by  Hon.  Frank  A.  Sedita, 
Mayor  of  Buffalo.  New  York. 

Address  by  Hon.  William  G.  Heffron,  As- 
sociate Judge  of  City  Court,  Buffalo,  New 
York. 

Benediction  by  Rev.  Canon  Hugh  G.  Car- 
mlchael.  Rector,  St.  Thomas  Church,  Buffalo. 
New  York. 

Wednesday.  July  19th:  12:00  Noon 

Civic  Luncheon  co-sponsored  by  the  Kl- 
wanls  Club  of  Buffalo.  Buffalo  Athletic  Club. 

Guest  Speaker  Hon.  William  B.  Lawless, 
Supreme  Court  Justice,  Buffalo-Albany,  Dele- 
gate to  Constitutional  Convention. 

Luncheon  tickets:  $2.80  (For  reservations 
call  TL  2-3399). 

Thursday.  July  20th:  12:00  Noon 

Civic  Luncheon  co-sponsored  by  the  Ro- 
tary Club  of  Buffalo,  Hotel  Statler  Hilton, 
Golden  Ballroom. 

Guest  Speaker:  Hon.  John  P.  Lomenzo. 
New  York  State  Secretary  of  State. 

Luncheon  tickets:  $3.50  (For  reservations 
call  854-3397). 

Sunday.  July  23rd:  7:30  P.M. 

Captive  Nations  Week  Festival.  Delaware 
Park,  rear  of  Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery. 

Community  Concert  Band  of  Buffalo.  Wil- 
liam J.  Crump  conducting.  Music,  Songs,  and 
Dances  of  Captive  Nations. 

Guest   Speaker;    Hon.    Chester   C.   Gorski, 


President  Common  Council,  City  of  Buffalo, 
New  York. 

All  events  are  open  to  the  public.  No  ad- 
mission charge  will  be  made  except  for  the 
Civic  Luncheons  on  Wednesday,  July  19th 
and  Thursday,  July  20th.  1967. 

citizens'    COMMnTEE    TO    OBSERVE    CAPTIVK 
NATIONS    WEEK 

Honorary  chavm.an 

Hon.  Prank  A.  Sedita.  Mayor  of  Buffalo. 
Honorary  committee 

The  Most  Reverend  James  A.  McNulty. 
DX).,  Bishop,  Catholic  Diocese  of  Buffalo. 

Right  Reverend  Bishop  Launston  L.  Scalfe, 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Buffalo. 

Andrew  J.  Berecz,  Member  of  the  FBI,  1942- 
62. 

Mrs.  Edward  Butler,  President,  Buffalo 
Evening  News. 

William  J.  Conners  III,  President,  Courier- 
Express. 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Cottrell,  President,  E.  H, 
Cotirell  Ford\5ardenvllIe,  N.Y. 

Hon.  Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl.  U.S.  Congress- 
man, 4lEt  District,  New  York. 

Hon.  Prank  M.  Felicetta,  Police  Commis- 
sioner, City  of  Buffalo. 

Hon.  Chester  C.  Gorski.  President,  Common 
Council,  City  of  Buffalo. 

Hon.  Robert  B.  Howard,  Commlslsloner  oi 
Fire,  City  of  Buffalo. 

Hon.  William  B.  Lawless,  Jr.,  Supreme 
Court  Justice;  Delegate  to  Constitutional 
Convention. 

Hon.  John  P.  Lomenzo.  New  York  State 
Secretary  of  State. 

Hon.  Anthony  Manguso.  Corporation  Coun- 
sel, City  of  Buffalo. 

Hon.  Frederick  M.  Marshall,  Erie  County 
Judge. 

Dr.  Edward  M.  O'Connor,  former  U.S.  Dis- 
placed Persons  Commissioner. 

Hon.  H.  Buswell  Roberts.  Senior  Deputy 
Corporation  Council;  Delegate  to  Constitu- 
tional Convention. 

Hon  Henry  P.  Smith,  III,  U.S.  Congress- 
man, 40th  District,  New  York. 

Hon.  Stanley  F.  Stachowski,  Commissioner 
of  Parks,  City  of  Buffalo. 

Hon.  B.  John  Tutuska,  Sheriff,  Erie  County. 

Arthur  J.  Vater,  Past  Commander,  State 
of  New  York.  'VFW. 

Committee 

Chairman:  Nestor  Procyk,  MX).,  Asst.  Di- 
rector, West  Seneca  State  School. 

Executive  Assistant:  John  Naples,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Mayor. 

Special  Assistants :  P.  Danahy  Georger,  Di- 
rector of  Purchase. 

George  E.  Wyatt,  Confidential  Aide  to  the 
Mayor. 

Secretary:  Dr.  Stephen  Gredel,  Buffalo  4: 
Erie  County  Historical  Society,  Croatian 
Groups. 

Lunchen  Programs;  Gordon  Sachs,  Rotary 
Club  of  Buffalo. 

A.  ONeili  Kline,  Klwanls  Club  of  Buffalo. 

Daniel  H.  Kurdzlel,  Past  County  Cmdr., 
Catholic  War  Veterans. 

Richard  Eckert:  Comdr.,  Erie  County 
Council,  VFW. 

Miro  G.  Gergoff;  Bulgariaja  National  Front. 

Norman  R.  Hamann:  Past  Cmdr.,  Erie 
County  Council,  VFW, 

Juri  Kapusts;  Latvian  Club  of  Buffalo. 

Arthur  F.  Klllchowskl:  Area  Cmdr.,  Army- 
Navy  Union. 

Francis  M.  Klndel:  Past  Cmdr.,  Erie  Coun- 
ty Council,  VFW. 

Robert  Kirss:  Estonian  Society  of  Buffalo. 

Michael  Lysak:  Ukrainian  Division.  Amer- 
ican Friends  of  ABJ*.,  Inc. 

Romas  Masulionls;  Lithuanian  Club  of 
Buffalo. 

Donald  McNatty:  Sr.  Vlce-Cmdr.,  Erie 
County  Council,  VFW. 

Walter  L.  Mlkulski:  Past  Cmdr.,  District, 
VFW. 

Zef  Prlska:  Albanian  Organization 
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Michael  Salkewlcz,  MJD. :  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee,  Buffalo. 

Karol  Tomaszewskl:  Cmdr.  Polish  Veter- 
ans in  Exile  Assn. 

E>anlel  Vlzsolyl:  Hungarian  Groups. 


Captive  Nations  Week — Crvic  Opening 
(By  Dr.   Nester  Procyk,   chairman.   Citizens 

Committee    to    Observe    Captive    Nations 

Week.  July  16.   1967  Buffalo.  N.Y.) 

Most  Reverend  and  Reverend  Members  of 
the  Clergy.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  for- 
tunate and  greatly  honored  indeed  to  serve — 
in  my  capacity  as  Chairman  of  Buffalo's 
Citizens'  Committee  to  Observe  Captive  Na- 
tions Week — ^as  an  Instrument  of  this  official 
opening  of  our  ninth  annual  week-long  ob- 
servances. 

Today,  I  am  especially  delighted  and  happy 
as  we  have  among  us  such  distinguished 
citizens  of  our  country  and  City.  For  I  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention  that — -to  mention 
by  name  but  two — In  our  Mayor,  the  Hon- 
orable Frank  A.  Sedlta  we  cherish  a  man 
who  distinguished  himself  by  being  the  first 
to  establish  a  Captive  Nations  Week  Com- 
mittee in  the  very  first  year  of  existence  of 
Public  Law  86-90.  Today — I  understand — he 
is  going  to  distinguish  himself  by  becoming 
again  first  by  which  act  he  Is  going  to  earn 
the  undying  respect  not  only  with  us,  our 
City  and  Country,  but  with  the  most  noble 
Cause  of  Human  Freedom  and  the  cause  of 
world  peace  with  Justice.  What  act  of  his  I 
am  referring  to  you  shall  hear  from  the 
Mayor  himself. 

The  other  man  had  the  distinction  to  be 
adviser  to  Congress  for  the  original  drafting 
of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution, 
which  was  passed  by  both  Houses  and  signed 
into  law  by  the  United  States  President 
in  1959  and  which  we  know  since  as  Public 
Law  86-90.  He  is  Dr.  Edward  M.  O'Connor 
presiding  over  our  gathering  today. 

As  I  see.  of  course,  many  other  very  dis- 
tinguished women  and  men  in  this  chamber 
and  as  I  am  extending  all  of  you  our  Com- 
mittee's most  heartfelt  welcome,  my  heart  is 
filled  with  Joy.  Yet.  this  9th  annual  Captive 
Nations  Week  ceremony  shall,  by  necessity, 
serve  us  as  a  somber  reminder  of  a  critical 
situation  the  world  over.  For  we  see  our  tasks 
not  completed,  our  objectives  not  attained, 
our  resolutions  not  fulfilled;  for  we  see  that 
the  foe  of  genuine  peace  and  Justice  is  being 
allowed  to  continue  his  Inhuman,  cruel,  dev- 
astating actions  over  millions  of  innocent, 
defenseless  peoples;  we  still  see  an  enemy  of 
God  and  freedom  to  continue  and  even  to  ex- 
tend his  rule  over  billions  of  humans  in  the 
shackles  of  captivity  and  in  fear. 

For  past  50  years  of  their  ignoble  com- 
munist revolution,  the  Russian  colonial  im- 
perialists have  provoked  one  international 
crisis  after  another,  by  devious  and  cunning 
means  of  aggression  by  proxy,  with  one  pur- 
pose In  mind:  to  continuously  enlarge  their 
sphere  of  domination  in  order  to  enslave  the 
rest  of  the  free  world.  Their  aggression  by 
prox;-  In  'Viet  Nam.  as  their  aggressive  In- 
trigues In  Cuba.  Dominican  Republic.  South 
American  countries  and  most  recently  their 
aggressive  Intrigue  by  proxy  in  the  Middle 
East  are  but  crying  examples  even  for  the 
sightless.  All  these  fifty  years  the  non-Rus- 
sian peoples  in  captivity  have  been  strug- 
gling desperately  for  their  individual  freedom 
and  national  sovereignty,  giving  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  victims  as  their  sacrifices  on  the  altar 
of  freedom  and  Justice.  Yet  all  this  without 
any  assistance  from  the  free  world  I 

Instead  of  helping  these  captive  nations 
in  their  liberation  struggle  to  shake  off  their 
chains  of  Russian  imperial  colonialism,  the 
Western  Governments  and  people,  including 
the  Government  of  our  own  nation,  extend 
their  hand  to  the  captors.  Instead  of  under- 
standing the  plight  of  the  oppressed  our 
government  appears  to  make  unceasing  ef- 
forts to  build  "bridges  of  understanding" 
with  the  oppressors! 


In  return  for  the  extended  hand,  in  re- 
turn for  good  hearted  gullibility  in  attempts 
to  build  bridges  of  understanding,  the  Rus- 
sian imperialists  answer  us  with  taunting 
mockery.  They  send,  by  proxy,  of  course,  their 
rockets  agalxist  our  boys,  they  destroy  our 
planes  (42  In  one  attack!) ,  they  stir  up  unrest 
and  Innocent  bloodshed  in  this  very  coun- 
try, by  proxy  again. 

We  may  ask  ourselves  today — how  long 
shall  we  continue  in  this  attitude  of  Rus- 
sian inspired  policy  of  "peaceful  coexist- 
ence"? Is  it  until  we  shall  be  disturbed  in 
sleep  one  day  by  Russian  rockets  on  our 
cities  and  wake  up  In  deadly  convulsions? 

No — Ladles  and  Gentlemen — what  we  need 
now  is  a  complete  review  and  revision  of  our 
policy  toward  the  so-called  Soviet  Union  and 
Russian  made  conspiracy  of  International 
communism.  Such  Is  our  imperative  task — 
task  of  the  people  and  of  the  Government, 
task  of  the  American  nation. 

We  all^as  a  nation,  and  each  and  every- 
one of  us  as  an  Individual  shall  have  to  bring 
ourselves  Into  a  state  of  acute  alertness — 
now  before  it  is  too  late !  We  will  have  to  work 
day  in  day  out.  all  year  around  Instead  of 
drowning  our  energies  and  our  conscience  In 
our  material  abundance  and  Instead  of  for- 
getting the  great  spiritual  values  in  human 
Ufe. 

"To  love  one's  country  more  than  oneself" 
may  seem  to  be  a  big  order,  but  It  Is  truly  an 
order  of  a  truly  national  life.  That  is  an  only 
order  with  the  best  outlook  for  success,  for 
true  collective  and  individual  happiness.  It  Is 
an  order  by  fulfillment  of  which  we  may  and 
shall  attain  our  noble  objectives:  freedom 
for  all  nations  and  men  under  God,  peace 
with  Justice  for  the  tired  world! 

Thank  you  I 

Mayor  Sedita's  Remarks  at  Opening  Cere- 
mony OF  Captive  Nations  Week,  Common 
Council  Chamber.  Jtily  16.  1967 
Our  purpose  today  is  to  render  a  formal 
affirmation  of  our  belief  In  and  commitment 
to  freedom.  Unc'er  Federal  law  we  make  this 
gesture   annually   to   serve   notice    through- 
out the  world — to  the  oppressed  and  the  op- 
pressors   alike — that    the    United    States    of 
America  will  not  rest  until  liberty  prevails 
for  every  human   being.  By  taking  a  week 
from  each  year  to  renew  our  concern  for  the 
Captive  Nations,  we  help  to  keep  the  spark 
of  hope  burning  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  in  re-afflrmlng 
our  commitment  to  the  Captive  Nations  we 
are,  of  necessity,  making  more  positive  our 
commitment  to  freedom  and  dignity  for  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  the  City  of 
Buffalo.  I  am  particularly  proud,  therefore, 
to  announce  at  this  time,  that  with  the  co- 
operation of  Common  Council  President 
Chester  Gorskl,  I  have  taken  steps  to  give 
formal  and  legal  status  to  our  concern  for 
the  Captive  Nations  I  have  prepared  a  mea- 
sure which  will  be  sponsored  in  the  Common 
Council  on  Tuesday  by  Mr.  Gorskl.  creating  a 
Citizens'  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 
The  committee  will  become  a  permanent 
agency  of  our  City  government.  It  will  be 
made  up  of  fifteen  citizens  selected  from 
throughout  the  City  on  the  basis  of  their 
demonstrated  devotion  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom for  all  people.  And,  it  will  amplify  our 
message  to  the  pooples  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions that  the  citizens  of  Buffalo  truly  care 
for  them.  I  am  informed  that  by  the  crea- 
tion of  this  committee,  we  will  become  the 
first  city  In  the  nation  to  give  such  official 
status  to  the  cause  of  the  Captive  Nations. 

Before  I  read  the  proclamation  officially 
designating  Captive  Nations  Week  in  Buf- 
falo, however.  I  want  to  make  one  additional 
statement.  I  was  most  pleased  to  be  able  to 
support  Congressman  Thaddeus  Dulskl  In 
his  opposition  to  the  proposed  Consular 
Treaty  with  Russia  which  would  have  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  Soviet  con- 
sulates in  cities  such  as  Buffalo.  I  think  that 


the  existence  of  a  Soviet  consulate  here 
would  constitute  the  cruelest  kind  of  mock- 
ery of  those  among  us  whose  friends  and 
family  enjoy  no  such  recognition  and  dignity 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  today. 

[Prom  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express.  July  17, 

1967) 

In  Council  Chambers:  Captive  Nations 

Week  Observed 

The  ninth  annual  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  here  opened  Sunday  In  Com- 
mon Council  Chambers  with  speaker  after 
speaker  denouncing  the  Soviet  Union  for  "ag- 
gression by  proxy." 

The  wars  In  Korea,  Vietnam  and  the  Middle 
East  were  cited  as  prime  examples  of  Mos- 
cow-supported Intrigues  that  have  brought 
the  world  to  the  brink  of  global  war. 

Mayor  Frank  A.  Sedlta  proclaimed  the  week 
of  July  16-23  as  Captive  Nations  Week  In 
Buffalo  before  an  audience  of  70  persons  who 
attended  the  ceremony  In  City  Hall. 

He  announced  that  he  is  sponsoring  legis- 
lation that  would  create  a  Citizens  Commit- 
tee on  the  Captive  Nations  "to  amplify  our 
message  to  the  captive  peoples  that  the  citi- 
zens of  Buffalo  truly  care  for  them". 

The  Mayor  said  the  committee  would  have 
15  citizens  selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
demonstrated  devotion  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom for  all  people. 

"I  am  Informed,"  he  said,  "that  by  the 
creation  of  this  committee,  we  will  become 
the  first  city  in  the  nation  to  give  such  offi- 
cial status  to  the  cause  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions," the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  that 
were  acquired  by  Russia  after  World  War  n. 

INTRODTTCED  TtTESDAY 

Mayor  Sedlta  said  legislation  creating  the 
committee  will  be  put  before  Common  Coun- 
cil Tuesday  by  Council  President  Chester  C. 
Gorskl. 

City  Judge  WllUam  O.  Heffron,  principal 
speaker,  noted  that  Congrress  passed  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  Law  and  President  Elsen- 
hower signed  It  in  1959,  branding  Russia  as 
an  aggressor  and  committing  the  U.S.  to  sup- 
port the  right  of  self-determination  by  all 
peoples. 

The  law,  he  said,  "gives  a  ray  of  hope  and 
moral  support  to  the  Inmates  of  the  prison 
camps,  to  the  imprisoned  Intellectuals  .  .  .  ." 

The  Judge  accused  Russia  of  "shameless 
subversion,  aggression  and  conquest  un- 
equaled  in  history." 

He  said  a  "false  aura  of  co-existence 
blinded  the  world  to  the  imperialistic  take- 
overs by  Russia  following  World  War  n,  but 
the  free  world  finally  realized  that  a  stand 
must  be  taken  against  Communism,  The  first 
defense  was  In  Korea  .  .  .  then  Vietnam  and 
the  Middle  East." 

Dr.  Nestor  Procyk,  chairman  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  observance  here,  was  more 
pessimistic.  He  called  for  a  "complete  review 
and  revision  of  U.S.  policy  toward  the  Rus- 
sian-made communism. 

TAUNTINO    mockery 

"In  return  for  the  extended  hand.  In  re- 
turn for  good  hearted  gullibility  In  attempts 
to  build  bridges  of  tmderstandlng.  the  Rus- 
sian imperialists  answer  us  with  taunting 
mockery.  They  send,  by  proxy,  of  course, 
their  rockets  against  our  boys,  they  destroy 
our  planes,  they  stir  up  unrest  and  blood- 
shed In  this  very  country,  by  proxy  again. 

"We  may  ask  ourselves  today.  How  long 
shall  we  continue  In  this  attitude  of  Rus- 
sian-Inspired 'peaceful  co-existence'?  Is  It 
until  we  shall  be  disturbed  In  sleep  one  day 
by  Russian  rockets  on  our  cities?  .  ,  ." 

Mayor  Sedlta  told  the  audience  that  he 
supported  Rep.  Thaddeus  Dulskl's  stand 
against  a  proposed  consular  treaty  with 
Russia  "which  would  have  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  Soviet  consulates  in  cities 
such  as  Buffalo. 

"I  think  that  the  existence  of  a  Soviet 
consulate  here  would  constitute  the  cruelest 
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kind  of  mockery  of  those  among  us  whose 
friends  and  family  enjoy  no  such  recognition 
and  dignity  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  today," 
the  Mayor  said. 

The  ceremony  in  City  Hall  opened  with 
presentation  of  U.S.  colors  by  Erie  County 
Council,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  pres- 
entation of  the  Captive  Nations'  flags.  In- 
cluding those  of  Poland.  Bulgaria,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Estonia,  Albania.  Hungary  and 
Croatia.  Dr.  Edward  M.  O'Connor,  who  ad- 
vised Congress  on  the  drafting  of  the  Captive 
Nations  Law,  presided  at  the  ceremony. 

Other  Captive  Nations  observances  sched- 
uled this  week  Include  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day In  the  Buffalo  Athletic  Club  with  State 
Supreme  Court  Justice  William  B.  Lawless 
as  the  speaker;  a  luncheon  Thursday  in  the 
Hotel  Statler  Hilton  with  John  P.  Lomenzo. 
New  York's  secretary  of  state,  as  the  speaker. 
and  a  festival  7:30  Sunday  night  in  Dela- 
ware Park  behind  the  Albright-Knox  Art 
Gallery. 


[Prom  the  Buffalo   Evening   News.  Julv   17, 

1967] 

SBDrrA   Urges   Official   Status   for   Captive 

Nations  Group 

Captive  Nations  Week  in  Buffalo  moved 
Into  its  second  day  today,  twlstered  by  a 
pledge  from  Mayor  Sedlta  to  bring  the  an- 
nual observance  under  a  permanent  agency 
of  the  city  government. 

In  formal  klckoff  ceremonies  Sunday  In 
the  Common  Council  Chambers,  Mayor 
Sedlta  said  he  had  prepared  a  measure  to 
establish  a  Citizens  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations. 

The  measure  will  be  presented  before  to- 
morrow's Council  meeting  by  Council  Presi- 
dent Chester  A.  Gorskl.  the  mayor  said. 

WOtTLD   BE   FIBST    IN    UNITED    STATES 

"We  win  become  the  first  city  in  the  na- 
tion to  give  such  official  status  to  the  cause 
of  the  Captive  Nations."  he  added. 

His  remarks  were  greeted  by  intermittent 
applause  and  a  standing  ovation  from  com- 
mittee members  and  the  audience  of  ap- 
proximately 75  persons. 

Flags  of  seven  Communist-controlled 
countries  formed  a  half-circle  In  front  of  the 
speaker's  podium  as  he  spoke. 

Nine  nations  were  represented  at  the  cere- 
monies, the  ninth  since  Congress  passed  a 
law  in  1959  tirglng  formal  tribute  to  op- 
pressed nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

ASKS    FEARLESS    STAND 

City  Judge  William  G.  Heffron  urged  citi- 
zens to  seek  from  fxjlicy  makers  "an  open, 
forward-looking.  free-from-fear  stand" 
against  Russian  aggression. 

"Soviet  Russia  has  carved  out  for  herself 
a  path  of  conquest  unequaled  In  the  history 
of  mankind."  he  said. 

Dr.  Nestor  Procyk.  chairman  of  Buffalo's 
Captive  Nations  Week  Committee,  paid  trib- 
ute to  Mayor  Sedlta  and  Dr.  Edward  M. 
O'Connor  for  efforts  connected  with  Captive 
Nations  Week  in  Buffalo. 

DR.    O'CONNER    PRESIDES 

Dr.  O'Connor,  former  United  States  Dis- 
placed Persons  Commissioner,  president  at 
the  ceremonies. 

Dr.  Procyk  also  had  a  comment  of  his  own 
on  Russia. 

"In  return  for  the  extended  hand,  for 
good-hearted  gullibility  In  attempts  to  build 
bridges  of  understanding,  the  Russian  Im- 
perialists answer  us  vrtth  taunting  mockery. 

"They  send,  by  proxy  of  course,  their  rock- 
ets against  our  boys.  They  destroy  our  planes, 
they  stir  up  unrest  and  bloodshed  in  this 
very  country,  by  proxy  again. 

SEDITA    OPPOSES     CONSULATE 

"How  long  shall  we  continue  in  this  atti- 
tude of  'peaceful'  coexistence?  Is  it  until  we 
shall  be  disturbed  In  sleep  one  day  by  Rus- 
sian rockets  on  our  cities?" 


Mayor  Sedlta  said  he  agreed  with  Rep. 
Dulski's  opposition  to  the  consular  treaty 
with  Russia,  saying  he  wouldn't  want  a  So- 
viet consulate  in  Buffalo. 

The  week-long  program  Includes  civic 
luncheons  Wednesday  and  Thursday  and  a 
Captive  Nations  Week  Festival  Sunday  eve- 
ning. 

[From  the  Buffalo  Evening   News.   July  21. 

1967) 

Coexistence  With  Reds  Impossible, 

Rotarians  Told 

New  York  Secretary  of  State  John  P.  Lo- 
menzo said  Thursday  that  "to  harbor  any 
optimism  that  we  can  peacefully  co-exist 
with  the  present  double-edged  sword  that 
is  communism  Is  absolutely  fallacious 
thinking." 

Speaking  to  the  Rotary  Club  at  the  Stat- 
ler Hilton  In  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week.  Mr.  Lomenzo  said  it  was  wrong  for 
people  to  sit  back  and  act  as  if  they  were 
isolated    in    the    world. 

Mr.  Lomenzo  was  Introduced  to  the  200 
persons  present  by  Dr.  Nestor  I>rocyk,  chair- 
man of  Buffalo's  Captive  Nations  Week 
Committee. 

"Captive  Nations  Week  doesn't  Just  In- 
volve some  foreigners,"  he  said.  "What  hap- 
pens in  Pakistan  affects  the  people  who 
live  on  Genesee  St.  In  Buffalo." 

Discussing  the  recent  summit  meeting 
at  Glassboro.  N.J..  Mr.  Lomenzo  noted  that 
Premier  Alexel  N.  Kosygin  of  the  Soviet 
Union  "smiled  while  his  bags  were  already 
packed  for  a  trip  to  Havana." 

He  said:  "We  cannot  be  deluded  when  we 
assess  the  situation  In  Vietnam,  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Hong  Kong,  the  Congo.  Rhodesia, 
and  Nigeria,  or  in  Laos.  Berlin,  and  Greece. 

"Half  the  world  is  on  fire  today.  There  Is 
again  a  house  dirtded  against  Itself,  but  this 
time.  Instead  of  a  nation,  it  is  the  whole 
world." 

He  said  that  all  that  came  of  the  Glass- 
boro conference  was  "two  antique  chairs 
that  they'll  put  into  a  museum." 

He  said  the  U.S.  would  be  able  to  help 
the  people  of  the  world  "If  someday  we  can 
pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  as  a  fact 
rather   than   a   hope." 

Mr.  Lomenzo  noted  that  the  U.S.  has 
weeks  for  almost  everything  "because  we 
have  to  be  reminded  how  fortunate  we  are." 

He  spoke  about  a  19-year-old  boy  he  knew 
who  was  recently  killed  In  Vietnam.  "He 
had  to  be  where  he  was  and  he  had  to  do 
what  he  did.  It  has  always  been  that  way." 
he  said. 

"Is  It  asking  too  much  of  us  to  defend 
freedom?  While  we  enjoy  life,  some  420  mil- 
lion people  do  not.  They  exist  rather  than 
live." 

[  From  the  Courier  Express,  July  20,  1967] 
Captive  Nations  Week  a  Grim  Reminder 

Captive  Nations  week,  which  currently  Is 
being  observed  In  the  United  States,  could 
strike  one  as  being  Just  another  week  set 
aside  for  some  observance  which  has  little 
impact  on  the  average  American.  However,  for 
those  who  have  relatives  in  any  of  the  coun- 
tries that  have  come  under  communist  con- 
trol in  the  past  three  decades  it  has  a  real 
and  grim  meaning. 

It  is  these  citizens  who  highly  prize  the 
meaning  of  "American"  and  the  freedom  and 
opportunity  it  guarantees.  They  are  aware 
that  their  relatives  In  these  captive  countries 
are  servaints  of  the  state  most  of  whom  work 
where  they  are  told  to  work  and  live  where 
they  are  told  to  live.  Freedom  of  expression 
Is  muffled  or  even  muted  under  the  threat  of 
prison  sentences  and  outspoken  criticism  of 
the  government  Is  treated  as  treason. 

Captive  Nations  Week  should  serve  to  re- 
mind us  all  how  fortunate  we  are  to  live  In 
this  great  democracy  which  boasts  of  a  free- 
dom unrivaled  In  all   history.  Further,   the 


observance  should  spur  us  all  to  make  a 
determined  effort  to  play  a  greater  role  In 
securing  our  freedom  by  voting  In  our  free 
elections  and  participating  In  community 
affairs.  Apathy  is  the  real  enemy  of  freedom 
and  opens  the  door  to  subversion  by  those 
who  would  scuttle  democracy  if  we  give  them 
the  chance. 

[Prom  the  Buffalo  Evening  News, 

July  24.   1967) 

GoRSKi  Predicts  Freedom  for  Iron  Curtain 

Nations 

The  sun  of  freedom  will  shine  again  on  the 
peoples  of  the  captive  nations.  Common 
Council  President  Chester  C  Oorskl  pre- 
dicted Sunday  before  nearly  800  persons  at 
the  Captive  Nations  Festival  In  Delaware 
Park. 

'That  these  mother  countries  of  so  many 
of  you  are  held  in  bondage  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  of  communism  is  a  sad  fact;  but 
that  their  spirits  are  unbroken  is  a  glorious 
fact."  he  told  the  festival,  ending  Buffalo's 
annual  "Captive  Nations  Week." 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  the  sun  will  rise 
again  on  free  people,  when  they  will  once 
more  be  able  to  practice  the  national  tradi- 
tions for  which  they  have  sacrificed  .  .  .  for 
no  atheistic  force  is  strong  enough  to  control 
human  destiny."  Mr.  Gorskl  told  an  applaud- 
ing audience. 

His  speech  was  serious  meat  sandwiched 
In  a  program  of  folk  dancing,  singing  and 
tamburitza  playing. 

A  shirtsleeved  audience  lined  the  arena- 
like  steps  of  Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery  and 
folding  chairs  dotted  the  lawn  as  members 
of  Croatian.  Polish,  Ukrainian  and  Bulgarian 
organizations  performed  on  a  flag-lined 
stage. 

Renata  B.  Wolynec,  a  pretty  outgoing 
Ukrainian-American  19-year-old,  was  cro'wn- 
ed  Miss  Captive  Nations  by  Mr.  Oorskl.  Miss 
Wolynec.  who  was  bom  in  Austria,  wore  a 
native  Ukrainian  costume. 

A  Junior  in  archaelogy  at  State  University 
of  Buffalo,  she  Is  treasurer  of  the  Ukrainian 
Student  Club,  and  a  former  national  secre- 
tary of  the  Ukrainian  Student  Association. 

Performers  Included  members  of  Cardinal 
Steplnac  Tamburttzans  and  the  Girls  Danc- 
ing Group  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance  ol 
St.  Michael's  Church.  North  Tonawanda 
Bulgarian  National  Front,  and  the  Ukrain- 
ian Youth  Association. 

Miss  Zdenka  Qredel.  daughter  of  Program 
Director  Dr.  Stephen  Grebel.  was  master  of 
ceremonies.  Dr.  Nestor  Procyk  was  chairman 
of  the  week's  observance. 

The  Community  Concert  Band  performed 
a  short  concert  In  honor  of  the  festival  under 
the  direction  of  conductor  William  J.  Crump. 


LOW  BLOW  AT  LAWYERS  FOR 
POOR? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  oonsait  that 
the  .gentleman  from  Ne'w  Jersey  [Mr 
Thompson]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  vras  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  OEO  legal  services  pro- 
gram is  one  of  the  most  successful  of  all 
war-on-poverty  prognuns.  When  this 
program  was  begxm.  I  think  very  few 
of  us  realized  the  extent  to  which  the 
poor  in  this  country  were  denied  access 
to  equal  justice.  We  were  some- 
what aware  that  abuses  by  slumlords 
and  unscrupulous  businessmen  did  exist. 
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But  who  could  have  forecast  that  in  1 
year  1,200  legal  services  attorneys  would 
handle  more  than  300.000  individual 
cases? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  fact  of  life  that 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  can 
operate  sufficiently  arbitrarily  and  ille- 
gally to  be  subject  to  lawsuit.  Among  the 
cases  handled  by  legal  services  lawyers 
have  been  those  on  behalf  of  poor  clients 
who  have  been  wronged  by  such  public 
agencies.  Without  legal  assistance  in  such 
cases  the  poor  would  be  effectively  denied 
their  right  to  equal  justice.  Yet,  there  has 
been  the  suggestion  that  the  poor  should 
be  denied  representation  when  the  al- 
leged w-rongdoer  is  a  Federal,  State  or 
local  agency. 

There  is  nothing  sacrosanct,  Mr. 
Speaker,  about  public  bodies.  When  they 
err  by  negligently  or  deliberately  failing 
to  observe  the  law,  they  should  not  be 
immune  from  suit  simply  because  the 
victim  of  their  error  happens  to  be  poor. 
I  think  the  following  article  from  the 
Washington  Star  discusses  very  clearly 
the  issues  involved  in  this  notion  that  the 
poor  should  be  denied  legal  assistance  in 
suits  against  government  units. 

Low  Blow  at  Lawyers  for  Poor? 
(By  Dana  Bullen) 

One  attack  on  this  year's  poverty  bill  Is  a 
claim  that  there  Is  something  wrong  about 
providing  government- j>al<l  lawyers  to  repre- 
sent poor  people  In  lawsuits  against  federal, 
state  and  local  agencies. 

It  Is  upsetting  to  important  local  Interests. 
It  appears,  and  the  unhapplness  seems  to  be 
reaching  all  the  way  to  Capitol  Hill. 

In  California,  for  example,  poverty  lawyers 
recently  made  successful  attacks  upon  short- 
cuts In  tomato  growers'  importation  of  cheap- 
er Mexican  bracero  labor  and  upon  claimed 
unfairness  in  welfare  programs  in  Sutter 
County. 

Before  long.  Sen.  George  Murphy,  R-Callf.. 
was  citing  the  cases  on  the  Senate  floor, 
maintaining  that  poverty  lawyers  "have  be- 
gun to  challenge  our  laws  all  too  often." 

Thirty-five  other  senators  Joined  Murphy 
several  weeks  ago  In  support  of  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  poverty  bill  that  would 
have  stripped  the  OEO  Legal  Services  Pro- 
gram of  authority  to  go  to  court  to  challenge 
any  government  agency's  way  of  handling 
things.  Although  Murphy's  proposal  failed  In 
the  Senate,  it  Is  lUtely  to  be  introduced  again 
when  the  controversy-ridden  poverty  bill 
reaches  the  House  floor. 

The  strength  of  the  support  given  the  un- 
successful Senate  amendment,  however,  has 
made  It  clear  that  much  more  Light  is  needed 
on  just  what  It  is  that  the  poverty  lawyers 
are  about. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  are  using  the  law 
to  curb  unfair  business  practices  that  milk 
the  poor  of  what  funds  they  do  have.  The 
targets  here  are  the  unscrupulous  merchants, 
lenders  and  landlords  who  jack  up  prices  or 
Interest  charges  unfairly. 

Such  cases,  along  with  domestic  relations 
and  other  private  legal  matters,  in  fact,  ac- 
counted for  over  90  i>ercent  of  the  OEO  law- 
yers' business  last  year.  In  all,  a  total  of 
320,000  cases  were  handled  by  government 
lawyers  for  poor  people. 

No  less  Important,  however,  are  so-called 
"test"  cases  brought  by  OEO  lawyers  against 
government  agencies. 

In  Hartford,  for  example,  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Program  has  won  a  pace-setting  ruling 
by  a  special  three-judge  federal  court  that 
Connecticut's  one-year  residency  requirement 
for  welfare  payments  Is  unconstitutional. 

Some  40  states  have  similar  laws.  If  the 
lower  federal  court  ruling  suvlves  an  ex- 
pected state  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 


the  shape  of  welfare  laws  across  the  country 
could  be  changed. 

Over  25  years  ago,  the  late  Justice  Robert 
H.  Jackson  said  restricting  poverty-bound 
people  to  the  very  places  where  they  have 
been  unsuccessful  was  exactly  the  wrong  way 
to  carry  out  this  country's  promlse^ — yet 
this  is  Just  what  welfare  residency  require- 
ments mean  to  a  poor  person  who.  In  effect, 
is  being  paid  to  stay  poor  where  he  is. 

In  other  cases,  OEO  lawyers  are  chal- 
lenging public  housing  practices,  school  pro- 
cedures— such  as  expelling  a  girl  shortly  be- 
fore grtiduatlon  for  pregnancy — that  no  one 
else  is  contesting  and  a  host  of  similar  things 
that,  if  unattended,  provide  fuel  for  urban 
and  rural  unrest. 

An  estimated  seven  million  people  depend 
on  public  assistance  checks  to  protect  them 
from  hunger,  eviction  and  other  depriva- 
tions. In  filing  lawsuits  against  public  bodies. 
poverty  lawyers  are  only  asking  courts  to 
decide  whether  such  programs  are  being  op- 
erated properly. 

Just  this  term  the  Supreme  Court  agreed 
to  hear  a  small  mountain  of  cases  involving 
a  controversy  between  gas  companies  and 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  without  a 
ripple  of  concern  that  the  firms  were  suing 
the  government. 

Poverty  lawyers,  such  as  OEO  Legal  Serv- 
ices Director  Earl  Johnson  Jr.,  arg^e  that 
poor  people  rate  representation  too  in  their 
dealings   with   government   agencies. 

"It  would  make  a  mockery  of  attempts  to 
provide  equal  Justice."  says  Johnson,  if  pov- 
erty lawyers  are  limited  to  legal  action  only 
against  private  parties. 

"As  a  practical  matter."  says  Johnson, 
"since  most  poor  people  have  access  to  the 
courts  only  through  legal  services  lawyers, 
a  ban  on  their  representation  in  certain 
classes  of  cases  is  equivalent  to  denying  the 
poor  a  legal  remedy  in  these  disputes. 

"That  is  no  better  than  seeking  to  disen- 
franchise your  opponents  in  an  election  be- 
cause they  beat  you  at  the  polls.  And  It  is  no 
less  a  threat  to  American  democracy  and  the 
preservation  of  law  and  order." 

Against  this,  an  argument  that  govern- 
ment lawyers  representing  poor  people  "have 
begun  to  challenge  our  laws  all  too  often" 
seems  to  need  some  shoring  up  if  it  Is  to  be 
seriously  advanced. 


CONGRESSMAN  CHARLES  E.  BEN- 
NETT SIGNALLY  HONORED  BY 
THE  REPUBLIC  OF  THE  PHILIP- 
PINES WITH  THE  AWARD  OF  BOTH 
THE  PHILIPPINE  LEGION  OF  HON- 
OR m  THE  DEGREE  OF  COM- 
MANDER AND  THE  GOLD  CROSS 
MEDAL  IN  RECOGNITION  OF  HIS 
OUTSTANDING  SERVICES  TO  THE 
PHILIPPINES  DURING  AND  SINCE 
WORLD  WAR  II 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Str.\tton1  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  our  ablest  and  most  beloved  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett], was  signally  honored  the  other 
day  by  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  in  a 
ceremony  held  at  the  Philippine  Embassy 
here  in  Washington  on  October  20,  1967. 
Congressman  Bennett,  who  served  with 
valor  and  distinction  in  the  Philippines 


during  World  War  II  had  conferred 
upon  him  the  Philippine  Legion  of 
Honor  in  the  Degree  of  Commander,  an 
award  which  I  am  advised  is  one  of 
the  highest  decorations  within  the  power 
of  the  people  of  the  Philippines  to  con- 
fer. At  the  same  time  our  colleague  was 
further  honored  by  having  conferred 
upon  him  the  Gold  Cross  Medal  for 
gallantry  in  action  in  the  Philippines 
during  the  battle  for  Luzon  in  World 
War  II. 

Both  awards  were  conferred  on  Mr. 
Bennett  by  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  Philippines,  Honorable  Nar- 
ciso  Ramos,  who  was  in  Washington  for 
the  ceremony. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  we  all  rejoice  In 
the  signal  honors  that  have  come  to  our 
distinguished  colleague  and  extend  to 
him  our  warm  congratulations  and  ap- 
preciation for  the  gallant  and  outstand- 
ing achievements  upon  which  these 
awards  were  made. 

It  Is  a  personal  privilege  for  me  to  have 
been  able  to  serve  with  Congressman 
Bennett  during  all  my  9  years  of  service 
in  this  House  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  as  a  member  of  several 
subcommittees  of  that  committee  which 
he  has  chaired  with  great  distinction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  include  the  citations  for  the 
two  awards  presented  to  Mr.  Bennett 
for  the  information  of  all  the  Members 
of  the  House : 

(General  Orders  No.  134] 

Award  of  the  Philippine  Legion  of  Honor 

(Commander) 

By  direction  of  the  President,  pursuant  to 
Para.  3e,  Sec  I,  AFPR  G  131-052  dated  24 
April  1967,  the  Philippine  Legion  of  Honor 
In  the  degree  of  Commander  Is  hereby 
awarded  to  The  Honorable  Charles  E.  Ben- 
nett, Representative,  U.S.  Congress,  for  his 
substantial  contribution,  both  in  war  and 
in  peace,  to  the  security  of  the  Philippines 
and  the  continued  well-being  of  its  peoples. 
As  a  member  of  the  United  States  Libera- 
tion Forces,  Mr.  Bennett  took  on  an  active 
combat  role  in  the  bloody  campaign  to  re- 
take Northwestern  Luzon  from  the  fiercely 
resisting  enemy  forces  in  1945.  He  lived  and 
fought  with  a  Filipino  guerrilla  unit  harass- 
ing and  destroying  enemy  troops  In  the 
mountains  of  Luzon.  In  one  of  his  engage- 
ments with  the  enemy,  his  heroic  exploits 
earned  for  him  his  country's  Silver  Star 
medal  for  gallantry  in  action.  His  commit- 
ment to  the  Philippine  cause  springs  there- 
fore from  his  warm  ties  of  friendship  with 
his  Filipino  comrades-in-arms,  ties  that  were 
forged  In  the  crucible  of  war.  He  carried 
this  commitment  to  the  halls  of  the  United 
States  Congress  where  he  has  been  ably  rep- 
resenting the  state  of  Florida  for  the  last 
nineteen  years.  As  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, he  has  consistently  espoused 
the  Philippine  cause  and  has  constantly  sup- 
ported legislative  measures  Intended  to  do  a 
measure  of  Justice  to  the  Filipino  veterans 
of  World  War  II.  Cognizant  of  the  troubled 
conditions  of  the  country  he  helped  liberate 
as  a  young  man.  he  has  eloquently  demon- 
strated as  a  veteran  member  of  Congress  his 
concern  for  the  Philippines  by  actively  sup- 
porting United  States  military  assistance 
programs  designed  not  only  to  strengthen 
the  military  defenses  of  the  country  but  also 
to  promote  the  general  well-being  of  the 
Filipino  people.  Congressman  Bennett  will 
remain  dear  to  his  Filipino  friends.  He  has 
helped  to  strengthen  further  the  ties  that 
bind  the  p>eoples  of  the  Philippines  and  the 
United  States. 
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By  Order  of  the  Secretary  of  National  De- 
fense: 

Secundo  P.  Velasco, 
General,  AFP,  Chief  of  Staff. 

[General  Orders  No.  135] 
Award  of  the  Gold  Cross  Medal 

By  direction  of  the  President,  pursuant  to 
Para  3d,  Section  I,  AFPR  G  131-052  dtd  24 
April  1967  as  amended,  the  Gold  Cross 
Medal  Is  hereby  awarded  to  First  Lieutenant 
Charles  E.  Bennett  01300916,  Inf..  USA, 
for  gallantry  in  action  against  the  enemy 
near  Mt.  Calugong,  Mountain  Province,  on 
18  April  1945.  A  patrol  which  Lieutenant 
Bennett  was  leading  received  Intense 
enemy  rifle  and  knee  mortar  fire.  With  com- 
plete disregard  for  his  own  life,  and  under 
intense  enemy  rifle  and  mortar  fire.  Lieu- 
tenant Bennett  rushed  forward  and  drew 
the  enemy  flre  upon  himself  to  enable  his 
patrol  to  withdraw.  Still  In  his  exposed  po- 
sition and  under  flre,  he  directed  the  fire 
of  his  patrol,  routing  the  enemy  and  kiU- 
ing  three  enemies.  He  continued  on  his  as- 
signed mission,  route  reconnaissance  and  se- 
curity of  the  division  pack  train.  Later  dis- 
covering an  enemy  position  strong  enough 
to  completely  deny  the  use  of  the  trail  he 
quickly  withdrew  his  patrol,  diverted  the 
pack  train  from  ambush  and  provided  flank 
security  while  ammunition,  water  and  ra- 
tions were  carried  to  an  Infantry  battalion. 
This  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  Lieutenant 
Bennett  prevented  great  loss  of  life  among 
the  personnel  of  the  pack  train  and  saved 
valuable  pack  animals  and  equipment  from 
destruction.  The  gallantry,  aggressiveness 
and  leadership  displayed  by  Lieutenant  Ben- 
nett reflect  great  credit  upon  himself  and 
the  military  service  and  has  helped  in  no 
small  way  In  hastening  the  liberation  of  the 
Phlllpines  from  enemy  occupation. 

By  Order  of  the  Secretary  of  National  De- 
fense : 

SEcrNDO  P.  Vblasco. 
General,  AFP,  Chief  of  Staff. 


NEW  YORK  POLL  FAVORS  L.  B.  J.  IN 
1968 

Mr.  EDWARE>S  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Stratton]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  hearing  a  good  deal  In  recent  days 
about  political  polls,  mostly  how  they 
seem  to  indicate  the  inability  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  win  reelection  next 
year.  For  that  reason  I  was  more  than 
interested  the  other  day  in  reading  about 
a  recent  poll  taken  in  my  own  State  of 
New  York  which  indicates  that  President 
Johnson  will  be  reelected  and  by  a  siz- 
able margin. 

A  careful  voter  analysis  by  Political 
Surveys  &  Analyses  Co.  of  Princeton,  re- 
ports that  President  Johnson  would  beat 
any  of  the  major  Republican  presiden- 
tial contenders — Messrs.  Nixon,  Percy, 
Reagan,  and  Romney— by  margins  rang- 
ing from  22  to  27  percent. 

Perhaps  this  poll  will  give  some  cause 
to  those  who  are  today  so  readily  writing 
off  the  President  in  1968,  especially  when 
he  shows  up  so  well  in  the  Nation's  great- 
est and  most  significant  State. 


Under  unanimous  consent  I  Insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  article  by  a 
respected  columnist,  Bob  Considlne.  re- 
porting the  results  of  this  New  York  voter 
analysis.  The  article  follows: 

New  York  Poll  Flies  L.  B.  J.  Flag 
(By  Bob  Considlne) 

It  has  become  standard  fare  to  read  polls 
showing  the  decline  In  popularity  and  ac- 
ceptance of  President  Johnson.  But  here's 
one,  taken  last  month  by  the  Political  Surveys 
and  Analyses  Company  of  Princeton,  which 
could  be  a  straw  to  be  launched  in  the  winds 
that  are  expected  to  blow  next  year. 

It  was  confined  to  New  York  State  and.  In 
effect,  pitted  LBJ  sepajately  against  Richard 
Nixon,  ChaJles  Percy,  Ronald  Reagan  and 
George  Rommey.  The  emphatic  manner  in 
which  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  has  ruled  out 
his  being  drafted  for  the  GOP  nomination  ap- 
parently precluded  his  being  considered  In 
the  poll. 

The  question  asked  of  741  adults  went 
like  this: 

"Suppose  the  Presidential  election  was  be- 
ing held  today.  If  Richard  Nixon  (Percy. 
Reagan,  Rommey)  was  the  Republican  candi- 
date and  Lyndon  Johnson  the  Democratic 
candidate  which  would  you  like  to  see  win?" 

Can't  get  much  more  basic  than  that. 

In  the  Johnson-Nixon  returns,  the  Presi- 
dent took  53  percent.  Nixon  31  and  the  rest 
was  undecided.  The  Inciunbent  beat  Percy 
51  to  28,  with  the  rest  confused.  He  then 
beat  Reagan  66  to  29.  and  the  rest  were 
strays,  and  overcame  Romney  52  to  30.  plus 
the  bewildered. 

Fragmented,  the  Johnson-Nlxor.  poll  went 
like  this:  The  President  won  easily  In  New 
York  City — 60  to  23 — but  only  Nixon  picked 
up  suength  in  upstate  and  lost  by  47  to  38. 
Voters  with  Incomes  of  more  than  $7,000  a 
year  liked  LBJ  49  to  35,  those  vrth  Incomes 
under  $7,000  were  in  favor  of  Johnson  by  57 
to  27. 

There  were  only  microscopic  variations  In 
the  age  groups,  Johnson  polled  about  54  per- 
cent. Independents  like  Johnson  over  Nlxon, 
42  to  34  percent.  Republicans  preferred  Nlxon 
by  61  to  25,  and  Democrats  put  LBJ  out  In 
front  with  a  whopping  76  to  12  margin. 

Men  like  the  President  48  to  33,  women 
60  to  26.  Protestants  preferred  him  by  62 
to  34.  Catholics  47  to  36  and  Jews  81  to  seven. 
Whites  voted  him  51  percent  to  33,  non- 
whites  71  to  14. 


VIETNAM  AND  THE  COLD  WAR 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Brown]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  continue  to  witness  the  es- 
calation of  the  military  action  in  Asia, 
matched  of  course  by  the  other  side. 
Similarly  we  see  an  escalation  of  debate 
over  the  war  here  in  the  United  States, 
with  more  and  more  indication  that 
efforts  are  being  made  to  use  this  pe- 
riod as  one  of  constructive  dialog  over 
the  fundamental  structure  of  American 
foreign  policy.  There  is  even  some  sign 
that  the  American  two-party  system  may 
rise  to  the  challenge  and  present  to  the 
electorate  a  reasoned  choice  of  policies 
in  next  year's  election,  rather  than  an 
elaborate  but  meaningless  discourse  over 


platitudes.  I  point  with  some  satisfaction 
to  the  2  hours  of  debate  on  Tuesday 
of  this  week  imder  the  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Futdlbt], 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Dow],  and  the  other  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]  as  an  example 
of  the  type  of  debate  and  dialog  needed 
in  those  times.  Yet  all  of  us  who  partici- 
pated in  that  debate  recognized  that  It 
barely  scratched  the  surface  of  the  sub- 
jects requiring  our  most  intensive  scru- 
tiny in  these  times  of  crises.  I  trust  that 
many  more  such  efforts  will  be  made. 

I  am  moved  today  to  offer  a  few  addi- 
tional comments  which  reflect  my  own 
views  on  the  current  situation.  There 
are  widelj'  current  rumors  that  the  Presi- 
dent, having  treated  the  hawks  to  a 
lengthy  period  of  escalation  which  en- 
larged target  lists  in  North  Vietnam  and 
increased  troop  levels  In  South  Vietruun, 
may  be  about  to  treat  the  doves  to  a 
period  of  intensified  diplomatic  activity 
coupled  with  a  bombing  pause,  thus 
maintaining  his  posture  as  a  moderate 
pursuing  the  course  of  concensus. 

As  one  dove  in  g(X)d  standing,  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  President,  spare  yourself 
the  trouble.  Do  not  do  it. 

The  citizens  of  this  country,  and  the 
world  at  large,  have  been  treated  to  this 
type  of  activity  before.  It  will  no  longer 
have  the  effect  the  President  desires  on 
them.  It  may  have  the  reverse  effect,  and 
decrease  his  credibility  and  popular 
standing  in  the  polls  even  more  rapidly, 
particularly  if  it  is  followed  by  renewed 
escalation,  as  it  has  been  previously. 

The  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  have  made  clear 
that  they  will  not  respond  to  a  bombing 
pause.  They  would  prefer  we  continue 
the  bombing.  It  is  hurting  us  more  than  It 
is  them. 

I  would  like  to  say  frankly  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  Mr.  Rusk,  gentlemen,  I  am 
tired  of  your  "gimmicks."  Until  you  are 
ready  to  iace  reality  and  take  the  steps 
you  know  and  I  know  are  necessary  to  get 
a  political  settlement  in  Vietnam,  spare 
me  the  pious  incantations  about  "uncon- 
ditional negotiations"  and  "self-deter- 
mination" for  Vietnam. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  your  pres- 
ent course  is  aimed  at  perpetuating  the 
present  government  In  Saigon,  with  no 
concessions  to  the  National  Liberation 
Front  in  terms  of  free  participation  in 
the  processes  of  government.  You  know 
that  this  amounts  to  calling  for  their  un- 
conditional surrender,  since  participa- 
tion in  the  Government  is  what  they  are 
fighting  for.  Therefore  you  are  doomed  to 
continue  this  war  until  you  achieve  "un- 
conditional surrender,"  or  are  yoiu'self 
defeated. 

I  believe  that  this  country  would  be 
better  served  if  you  would  explain  frank- 
ly that  this  ?3  your  goal,  and  why. 

Most  people  in  this  country  no  longer 
believe  that  anything  we  could  do  In  an 
Asian  peasant  country  of  15  million  is 
worth  a  downpayment  approaching  $100 
billion  and  100  thousand  U.S.  casualties, 
and  a  long-term  contract  that  may  cost 
several  times  that.  For  that  amount  of 
money  we  could  help  India,  which  repre- 
sents 90  percent  of  the  people  living 
under  a  democratic  system  on  the  Asian 
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mainland — and  nearly  half  of  those  liv- 
ing under  democratic  systems  in  the  en- 
tire world — make  herself  into  a  model  for 
Asian  democracy,  and  change  the  course 
of  history.  We  get  nothing  for  our  in- 
vestment In  South  Vietnam  except  an 
Indefinite  future  of  trouble.  In  terms  of 
serving  the  future  of  democratic  govern- 
ments in  Asia,  no  worse  misapplication  of 
resources  could  be  imagined. 

So  what  are  your  reasons  for  seeking 
"unconditional  surrender"  in  South 
Vietnam?  Let  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  know,  so  that  we  may 
debate  and  decide  them  on  their  merit. 
rather  than  engaging  in  a  futile  and 
frustrating  exercise  over  ambiguous  or 
meaningless  phrases. 

Obviously,  much  of  the  reason  for  your 
insistence  on  "victory"  and  "imcondi- 
tional  surrender"  must  come  from  a  feel- 
ing that  Vietnam  is  a  part  of  the  "cold 
war"  against  communism,  a  war  this 
country  has  been  waging  without  halt 
since  1945.  This  "cold  war"  syndrome 
led  us  to  install  Syngman  Rhee  as  the 
head  of  an  unpopular  Korean  Govern- 
ment, and  refuse  participation  in  that 
Government  to  any  "left-wing"  forces. 
This  decision  in  1946  precipitated  the 
Korean  war  in  1950,  has  left  a  divided 
Korea  as  a  festering  sore  on  the  Asian 
mainland,  has  cost  us  well  over  $100  bil- 
lion and  several  hundred  thousand 
casualties  In  Korea.  Nearly  18  years  later 
we  are  still  paying  exorbitant  amounts 
of  U.S.  taxpayers'  dollars  each  year  and 
keeping  50,000  U.S.  troops  there  to  prove 
that  we  won  something. 

The  tragic  aspect  of  aU  this  Is  that  we 
were  reacting  to  Russian  Communism  in 
Korea,  and  spent  all  of  our  resources  to 
prevent  its  having  a  major  Influence  on 
a  united  Korea,  and  today  we  are  eager- 
ly seeking  ways  to  extend  the  hand  of 
friendship  to  Russia.  And  Russia  is  find- 
ing that  her  own  overly  zealous  efforts 
to  maintain  by  military  force  Communist 
governments  on  her  own  borders  was 
perhaps  a  fruitless  expenditure  of  re- 
sources, as  more  and  more  of  these  gov- 
ernments seek  to  go  their  own  national- 
ist ways. 

We  continued  the  cold  war  by  deciding 
to  support  Chiang  Kai-shek  on  Formosa, 
after  first  deciding  not  to  Intervene  in  an 
obviously  hopeless  Chinese  situation. 
Today  a  new  generation  of  Americans  has 
almost  forgotten  that  Formosa  is  a  part 
of  China,  and  many  even  feel  that  we  are 
defending  another  gallant  free  nation 
there  instead  of  interfering  In  an  un- 
finished civil  war,  as  we  are. 

The  basic  policy  and  decisions  we  are 
defending  today  in  South  Vietnam  are  of 
course  the  policy  and  decisions  made  by 
Dulles  in  1954  to  sabotage  the  Geneva 
agreements  and  to  create  another  point 
of  confrontation  with  revolutionary 
communism  on  the  Asian  mainland. 

The  basic  question,  Mr.  President,  is 
not  South  Vietnam,  but  the  policy  under- 
lying South  Vietnam.  Are  we  today  going 
to  maintain  the  course  of  the  cold  war, 
perhaps  attempting  to  shift  its  focus 
from  Russia  to  China,  or  are  we  going  to 
seek  a  more  fruitful  course  toward 
achieving  peace  and  a  modicum  of  free- 
dom in  the  world? 
Is  there  a  more  fruitful  course?  One 


danger  always  confronting  a  person  who 
urges  that  we  face  honestly  the  facts  of 
the  cold  war,  and  weigh  and  examine  its 
value  in  achieving  peace,  economic  prog- 
ress and  political  freedom  is  that  he 
will  be  accused  of  favoring  communism. 
I  am  convinced  in  my  heart  that  our 
almost  blind  and  automatic  dedication  to 
the  cold  war  and  its  continued  military, 
diplomatic  and  other  confrontations  with 
not  only  communism  but  all  types  of 
revolutionary  movements  around  the 
world,  is  furthering,  rather  than  inhibit- 
ing communism.  Likewise,  it  is  driving 
us  inexorably  into  another  world  war, 
this  time  with  China.  And  it  is  depriving 
two-thirds  of  the  human  race  of  any  real 
chance  to  solve  the  economic  problems 
which  confront  them.  This  is  tragedy  on 
a  scale  unknown  to  mankind  throughout 
history.  It  is  tragedy  which  can  be 
averted  but  only  if  we  act  now.  There  will 
be  no  next  generation  to  correct  our 
failures. 

The  cold  war  is  at  its  center  an  ideo- 
logical struggle.  On  our  side  we  see  it  as  a 
confrontation  between  our  system  of  po- 
litical and  economic  freedom  and  the 
Communist  system  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic tyranny.  The  Communist  side  sees 
the  struggle  through  a  different  set  of 
glasses,  in  which  they  are  seeking  politi- 
cal and  economic  power  for  the  masses 
through  the  overthrow  of  a  system  domi- 
nated by  an  all-powerful  capitalist  class. 
The  views  of  neither  side  can  survive 
close  scrutiny  by  objective  observers.  Yet 
the  struggle  has  developed  into  one  hav- 
ing many  of  the  aspects  of  a  holy  war, 
using  all  the  symbols  which  generate 
emotional  commitment  without  rational 
analysis. 

Why  is  the  cold  war  not  Inhibiting 
communism?  Communism  is  the  re- 
sponse of  a  desperate  people  to  intoler- 
able economic,  social,  and  political  con- 
ditions. It  promises  the  destruction  of 
the  rich  and  rapid  progress  for  the  poor. 
When  the  world  is  predominantly  poor 
and  making  little  progress,  its  promises 
are  a  seductive  call  to  the  masses. 

The  cold  war  consumes  $200  billion  per 
year  in  resources.  By  rough  calculation, 
the  total  income  of  the  poorest  two- 
thirds  of  mankind  is  also  about  $200  bil- 
lion per  year.  The  money  spent  on  the 
cold  war  prevents  any  solution  to  their 
problems.  The  present  rate  of  economic 
development  of  the  poor  countries  would, 
under  the  most  optimistic  conditions, 
double  their  per  capita  incomes  every  30 
years  or  so,  or  about  every  two  genera- 
tions, in  these  short-lived  countries.  In 
five  generations,  they  might  aspire  to  per 
capita  incomes  of  $200  or  $300  per  year 
instead  of  their  present  S50  or  SlOO  per 
year.  That  prospect  is  so  hopeless  that 
any  call  for  revolutionary  violence  is  met 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  masses.  I  believe 
that  most  Americans  would  react  with 
the  same  revolutionary  violence  if  con- 
fronted by  the  same  problems.  The  vio- 
lence in  the  ghettos  is  to  some  degree  mo- 
tivated by  this  same  feeling  of  hopeless- 
ness for  future  progress. 

Any  victories  we  win  in  the  poor  coun- 
tries of  the  world  under  these  circum- 
stances are  meaningless.  For  a  fleeting 
moment  and  at  untold  cost  we  hold  back 
the  flood.  But  the  pressure  will  continue 


to  Increase  until  it  is  overwhelming.  We 
are  not  responding  to  the  problem.  We 
are  compoimdlng  it.  What  will  prevent 
revolutionary  violence?  One  thing  only. 
Hope  based  on  progress. 

The  poor  countries  of  the  world  re- 
quire, for  a  sufficient  hope  to  Inspire 
them,  a  rate  of  economic  development 
that  shows  meaningful  progress  in  each 
generation.  Probably  this  means  a  rate  of 
increase  in  ONP  per  capita  of  8  tolO  per- 
cent per  year  Instead  of  2  to  3  percent. 
If  this  were  translated  into  money,  it 
would  mean  probably  an  infusion  of  an 
additional  $10  billion  per  year  Into  their 
economic  life,  or  5  percent  of  what  the 
cold  war  costs  the  people  of  the  world.  Of 
course,  more  than  money  is  required. 
The  other  things  include  an  end  to  wars 
and  the  threat  of  war,  and  dedication 
by  the  poor  nations  themselves  to  solv- 
ing their  own  longstanding  social  and 
political  problems.  The  greatest  problem, 
that  of  population  control,  must  be 
solved  by  their  own  efforts.  Only  then 
can  they  begin  to  solve  the  next  most  im- 
portant problem  of  an  adequate  food 
supply. 

The  amount  of  money  required  to  pro- 
vide hope  of  progress  to  the  poor  nations 
is  ridiculously  small  when  measured 
against  the  demands  of  the  cold  war. 
Yet  the  pressures  for  even  more  cold 
war  expenditures  by  the  rich  nations, 
fueled  by  the  emotional  fervor  of  ideo- 
logical commitment,  and  backed  by  fan- 
tastically powerful  industrial-military 
institutions,  is  immeasurably  greater 
than  the  pressures  seeking  a  solution  to 
the  real  problems  of  humanity.  Yet  the 
pressures  of  revolutionary  communism 
cannot  be  otherwise  met. 
This  condition  must  be  changed. 
It  can  only  be  changed  If  the  dialog  of 
Vietnam  can  be  translated  into  the  dia- 
log of  human  progress. 

So  I  say  to  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary Rusk,  let  us  be  done  with  trivialities 
and  subterfuges.  Let  us  make  it  clear 
that  what  is  at  stake  is  an  effort  to  stem 
a  vast  revolutionary  tide  among  the  poor 
nations  of  the  earth.  Let  us  debate 
whether  that  tide  can  be  stemmed  by 
$100  billion  in  Korea,  $100  billion  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  further  hundreds  of 
billions  protecting  other  dictatorships  in 
"free"  countries  around  the  world.  Or 
would  it  be  cheaper  in  human  life  and 
dollars  to  spend  $5  or  $10  billion  per  year 
in  a  real  effort  to  achieve  some  economic 
progress. 

Instead  of  the  CIA  haunting  the  un- 
dergrounds of  the  third  world,  perhaps 
the  efforts  of  a  similar  number  of  dedi- 
cated scholars,  teachers,  and  technicians 
honestly  seeking  to  help  their  people 
would  accomplish  our  goals  better,  in- 
cluding our  goal  of  getting  honest  in- 
formation about  the  conditions  of  that 
world. 

Only  if  we  meet  this  problem  squarely 
can  the  United  States  play  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  the  world  today.  Only  by 
meeting  it  head  on  can  we  cure  our 
schizophrenia  of  national  purpose.  The 
debate  on  Vietnam  can  help  achieve  this. 
But  it  must  have  a  leadership  it  is  not 
now  receiving  from  the  administration, 
the  Congress,  or  the  political  hopefuls  of 
both  parties. 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Blatnik]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  regret  that  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
the  resignation  of  Livingston  L.  Biddle, 
Jr.,  as  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

Few  men  have  played  a  more  decisive, 
although  often  "backstage,"  part  in  the 
successful  creation  of  the  national  pro- 
gram to  provide  assistance  to  the  arts. 

Llv  Biddle  came  to  Washington  as  an 
assistant  to  Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  of 
Rhode  Island.  Senator  Pell  gave  him  the 
challenging  assignment  of  shaping  the 
legislation  which  eventually  passed  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  and  became 
Public  Law  89-209 — the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965. 

When  President  Johnson  signed  the 
act  into  law  on  September  29,  1965,  it  was 
a  triumph  for  many  people  who  had 
worked  long  and  vigorously  for  an  intel- 
ligent program  to  encourage  the  arts  in 
America.  It  is  a  good  measure  of  Livings- 
ton Biddle's  contribution  to  that  effort 
that,  after  the  President  chose  Roger  L. 
Stevens  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Mr. 
Stevens  Immediately  named  Llv  Biddle 
to  serve  as  his  deputy. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  testimony  to 
Liv's  effectiveness  as  an  administrator, 
working  with  Roger  Stevens,  than  the 
thoroughly  admirable  performance 
turned  In  by  the  Endowment  and  its 
staff  during  its  first  2  years  of  existence. 
As  a  new  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  has  worked  closely  and  in  harmony 
with  private  foundations,  with  the  State 
arts  agencies,  and  with  local  arts  coun- 
cils to  create  a  significant  and  successful 
record  of  progress  in  the  arts. 

Livingston  Biddle's  extraordinary- 
erasp  of  the  realities  confronting  this 
first  major  venture  in  Federal  aid  to  the 
arts,  his  understanding  of  the  various 
arts  disciplines,  his  Intelligence  and 
practical  commonsense  approach  to 
solving  the  problems  of  arts  organiza- 
tions have  played  a  pivotal  role  in  the 
impressive  record  established,  thus  far, 
by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

He  Is  leaving  his  post  with  the  Endow- 
ment to  become  chairman  of  the  new 
Fine  Arts  Division  of  Fordham  Univer- 
sity in  New  York  City.  The  administra- 
tion of  that  great  institution  of  higher 
learning  has  placed  in  Llv  Biddle's 
hands  the  responsibility  of  establishing 
the  new  division,  recruiting  its  faculty, 
and  administering  a  school  which  will 
have  an  enrollment  of  3,000  students  or 
more. 

I  know  that  he  will  bring  to  his  new 
work  the  same  dedication  of  mind  and 
spirit  which  have  left  their  Imprint  so 
indelibly  on  his  Federal  service. 


The  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  people  of  this  Nation 
owe  Llv  Biddle  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

Coming  from  a  family  which  has  al- 
ways devoted  itself  to  public  service,  Liv- 
ingston Biddle,  Jr.,  has  more  than  met 
the  challenge  of  his  heritage.  He  has 
added  a  chapter  to  that  history  of  which 
his  descendants  may  be  justly  proud. 

I  wish  him  well  in  his  new  duties  at 
Fordham  University. 


FACTS  OR  POWER  LOBBY? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Hatha- 
way] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  which  appeared 
In  the  Watervllle.  Maine,  Morning  Sen- 
tinel on  Monday,  October  30. 

Because  the  editorial  states  so  clearly 
the  opinion  of  Maine  people  with  respect 
to  the  recent  vote  on  the  Dlckey-Llncoln 
School  hj'droelectrlc  power  project,  I 
place  It  In  the  Record  of  these  proceed- 
ings: 

Facts  or  Power  IiObbt? 

There  are  some  who  will  blandly  say  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  knocked  funds 
for  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  power  project 
out  of  the  appropriations  bill  last  week  for 
economy  reasons. 

This  will  bring  wry  smiles  from  the  knowl- 
edgeable since  the  money  for  Dlckey-Llncoln 
was  but  a  drop  In  the  bucket  In  the  bill. 

In  fact,  there  are  131  other  projects  left  In 
the  bill  which  will  bring  the  taxpayers  less 
for  their  money  than  would  Dlckey-Llncoln. 

Maine  utilities  took  no  open  part  In  the 
Dlckey-Llncoln  flght  this  time,  but  V.S.  Sen. 
Edmund  S.  Muskle  has  said  that  several  con- 
gressmen have  told  him  that  "lobbying  by 
private  power  companies — nationwide — 
against  Dlckey-Llncoln  Is  the  most  vicious 
they  have  ever  been  subjected  to. 

Thus,  the  hard  work  of  Sens.  Smith  and 
Muskle  and  Reps.  Kyros  and  Hathaway  didn't 
turn  the  tide  and  Dlckey-Llncoln  was 
knocked  out  of  the  bill  while  other,  less 
worthy  projects  were  left  In. 

Had  there  been  a  genuine  effort  to  really 
economize  by  knocking  less  worthy  projects 
than  Dickey  out  of  the  bill,  one  might  accept 
economy  as  the  reason 

But  since  this  didn't  happen,  and  since 
New  England  Is  the  only  region  In  the  coun- 
try without  competitive  public  power,  one 
has  reason  to  suspect  that  Sen.  Muskle  may 
be  right  when  he  says  the  deletion  of  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  resulted  from  "the  pressure*  and 
misrepresentations  of  the  New  England  pri- 
vate utilities  and  their  allies." 

There  Is  good  reason  to  do  some  Investi- 
gating to  find  out  the  extent  of  the  power 
lobby,  and  Its  effect  upon  the  ethics  of  the 
House. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico,  for  No- 
vember 2,  1967,  and  November  3,  1967, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Helstoski  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 


Moss' .  for  November  1.  2.  and  3,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Pord),  through 
November  11,  on  account  of  Injury. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Fordi,  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business — National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Civil  Disorders. 

Mr  Nelsen  tat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford',  for  November  3,  1967, 
on  account  of  illness  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Pryor,  for  November  2  and  No- 
vember 3,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  BtTRKE  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  November 
3,  1967,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanmious  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Herlong,  for  15  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GtTDE )  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter:  I 

Mr.  Buchanan,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brat,  for  30  minutes,  on  Novem- 
ber 7. 

Mr.  Bray,  for  30  minutes,  on  Novem- 
ber 8. 

Mr.  Ashley  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Louisiana  > ,  for  1  hour,  on 
Friday.  November  3:  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Concrkssiomal 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Kttpferman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Glt)e)  and  to  Include  extraneous  matter 
and  tables  during  general  debate  on 
S.  780. 

Mr.  Moss  ( at  the  request  of  Mr.  Blan- 
TON)  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Committee  and  to  Include  a  letter. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GtJDE)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edv^'ards  of  Louisiana)  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McCarthy-. 

Mrs.  Sulliv'an. 

Mr.  Brooks. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  A  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  im- 
der  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  6.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  In\^rlor  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain ttxe"1aLU^  stage  of  the  0«be  unit,  James 
division,  Missouri  River  Baalii  projecrt,  Soutii 
Dakota,  and  $or  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Inti^rlor  and   Insular  Affaire. 

S.  220   An  act  to  authorize  the  sale  of  cer- 
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tain  public  lands;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  876.  An  act  relating  to  Federal  support 
of  education  of  Indian  students  In  sectarian 
In^ututlons  of  higher  education:  to  the  Om- 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1119.  An  act  to  grant  minerals.  Including 
oil  and  gas.  on  cert.iln  lands  in  the  Cruw 
Indt.an  Reservation.  Mom.,  to  certain  In- 
dians, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1367.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  prevent  ternUnatlons  of  oil 
and  gas  leases  In  cases  where  there  Is  a 
nominal  deftciency  In  the  rental  payment, 
and  to  authorize  him  to  reinstate  under  some 
conditions  oil  and  gas  leases  terminated  by 
operation  of  law  for  failure  to  pay  rental 
timely;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2336.  An  ^ct  to  determine  the  respective 
rights  and  Interests  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  ColvlUe  Reservation,  and  the 
Yakima  Tribes  of  Indians  of  the  Taklma  Res- 
ervation and  their  constituent  tribal  groups 
in  and  to  a  Judgment  :und  on  d^>oslt  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2515.  An  act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Redwood  National  Park  In  the 
State  of  California,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S.  Con.  Res.  49.  A  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
tending congratulations  to  the  Parliament  oi 
Finland  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  Fin- 
land's Inaependence;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  845.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
retary  of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Nebraska  Mid-State  divi- 
sion. Missouri  River  Basin  project,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H  R  5364.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  Interest  held  by  the  United 
States  in  certain  real  property  situated  in 
the  State  of  Georgia:  and 

H.R.  8718  An  act  to  increase  the  annual 
Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  to  provide  a  method  for  computing  the 
annual  borrowing  authority  for  the  general 
fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  223.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
the  Government-owned  long-lines  communi- 
cation facilities  In  the  State  of  Alaska,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  conunittee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  on  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  845.  An  act  to  authortze  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Nebraska  Mld-State  division. 
Missouri  River  Basin  project,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  5384    An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 


veyance of  the  Interest  held  by  the  United 
States  in  certain  real  property  situated  in 
the  State  of  Georgia;    and 

H.R.  8718.  An  act  to  Increase  the  annual 
Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  to  provide  a  method  for  computing  the 
annual  borrowing  authority  for  the  general 
fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
I  at  7  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.',  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Fri- 
day, November  3,  1967.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xxrv,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1191.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  review  of  the  validity  of  and  con- 
trol over  the  large  volume  of  unfilled  orders 
for  Air  Force  materiel  Department  of  the  Air 
Force;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1192.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  substantial  savings  available  by  elim- 
inating low-cost,  low-demand  spare  parts 
from  defense  supply  system.  Department  of 
the  Navy  and  the  Defense  Supply  Agency; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1193  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  actions  to  Improve  the  financial  man- 
agement system  of  the  U.S.  Army  Tank-Auto- 
motive Command.  Warren,  Mich  .  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1194.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  savings  available  through  more  fre- 
quent payments  on  college  housing  loans, 
Housing  Assistance  Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development:  to 
the  Conmilttee  on  Government  oiperatlons. 

1195.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  244(a)(1)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 

1196.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  certain  cases  of  aliens 
found  admissible  to  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  212(a)  (28) 
(11)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 

1197.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  certain  cases,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  212(a)  (6)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Judiciary. 

1198.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  244(a)  (2)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 

1199.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved,  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third  preference  and 


sixth  preference  classification,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  204(d)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1200.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  modify  the  laws  relating  to  hours 
of  work  and  overtime  for  certain  employees 
in  the  postal  field  service:  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1201.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel.  Department  of  Defense,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  965.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution  859, 
Joint  resolution  extending  for  1  year  the 
emergency  provisions  of  the  urban  mass 
transportation  program  (Rept.  No  883).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MADDEN :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  966.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  S.  2388,  an  act  to  provide  an 
Improved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to  au- 
thorize funds  for  the  continued  operation  of 
economic  opportunity  programs,  to  authorize 
an  Emergency  Employment  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  884).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DULSKI :  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Report  on  Government  Em- 
ployees' Incentive  Awards  -Act  (Rept.  No. 
885 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DULSKI:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Report  on  manpower  manage- 
ment in  the  Federal  Government  (Rept.  No. 
886 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 

H.R.  13821.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1933.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee : 

H.R.  13822.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  to  convey  certain  lands  In 
Tennessee  to  the  Industrial  Board  of  Coffee 
County,  Tenn.,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY: 

HS..  13823.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  certain 
awards  in  recognition  of  outstanding  achieve- 
ment in  the  field  of  sports  shall  be  excluded 
from  gross  Income;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 

HJR.  13824.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  special  assist- 
ance for  the  improvement  of  laboratory  ani- 
mal research  facilities,  to  establish  stand- 
ards for  the  humane  care,  handling,  and 
treatment  of  laboratory  animals  in  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the 
United  States  and  by  recipients  of  grants, 
awards,  and  contracts  from  the  United 
States,  to  encourage  the  study  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  care,  handling,  and  treatment 
and  the  development  of  methods  for  mini- 
mizing pain  and  discomfort  of  laboratory 
animals  used  In  biomedical  activities,  and  to 
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otherwise  assure  humane  care,  handling,  and 
tre;itment  of  laboratory  animals,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter* 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HUNT: 
H.R.  13825.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain awards  In  recognition  of  outstanding 
achievement  in  the  field  of  sports  shall  be 
excluded  from  gross  Income;  to  the  Commit- 
tee o;i  Wavs  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  ICHORD: 
H.R.  13826.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  that  a  cadet 
or  midshipman  at  a  service  academy  who 
does  not  complete  his  Instruction  or  serve  as 
an  officer  be  ordered  to  active  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Bv  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  13827.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  trans- 
portation or  shipment  In  Interstate  com- 
merce of  master  keys  to  persons  prohibited 
by  State  law  from  receiving  or  possessing 
them:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  13828.  A   bill    to   Insure   a   reasonable 
opportunity  for  all  electrical  utilities  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  benefits  of  nuclear  power;  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Bv  Mr.  KARTH : 
H.R.  13829.  A  bill  to  restrict  the  mailing  of 
unsolicited  credit  cards;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  13830.  A  bUl  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
with  respect  to  certain  gifts  from  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  in  combat  zones: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

BvMr.  NICHOLS: 
H.R.  13831.  A   bill   to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  POOL: 
H.R.  13832.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  to  provide  that,  in  fixing  rates  for 
the  transportation  of  nattiral  gas  In  Inter- 
state commerce  or  for  the  sale  in  interstate 
commerce  of  natural  gas  for  resale,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  shall  reflect  changes 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  after 
December  31,  1966.  In  determining  the  utility 
plant  and  related  reserve  for  depreciation 
components  of  rate  base  for  natural-gas  pipe- 
line companies:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    FALLON     (for    hlnaself,    Mr. 
Blatnik.  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Kluczynski.  Mr.  Grat.  Mr.  Wwcht, 
Mr.  Edmondson,  and  Mr.  Gilbebt)  : 
H.R.  13833.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  poet 
office  and  Federal  office  building  to  be  con- 
structed in  the  Bronx,  N.Y  ,  shall  be  named 
the  Charles  A.  Buckley  Post  Office  and  Fed- 
eral Office  Building  In  memory  of  the  late 
Charles  A.   Buckley,  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  State  of 
New  York  from   1935  through   1964;   to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.R.  13834.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  In- 
crease of  capacity  and  the  Improvement  of 
operations  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ : 
H.R.  13835.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966.  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  WHITE : 
H.R,  13836.  A  blU  giving  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  addition  of  land  to  the  State 
of  Texas  and  ceding  Jurisdiction  to  the  State 
of  Texas  over  a  certain  parcel  or  tract  of  land 
heretofore  acquired  by  the  United  States  of 
America  from  the  United  Mexican  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
HJl.  13837.  A  bill  to  amend  the  River  and 


Harbor  Act  of  1965  to  prohibit  certain  fees 

from  being  charged  in  connection  with  proj- 
eate  »anvlnl8tered   by   the   Secretary  of  the 
Army;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BATTIN: 
H.R  13838.  A   bill   to   provide   for   orderly 
tr.^de  in  iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Coramlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 
H.R.  13839.  A   bill   to    provide   for   orderly 
trade  in  iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.R.  13840.  A    bill    to   provide    for   orderly 
•.r:ide  In  iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HERLONG: 
H.R. 13841.  A    bill    to    provide    for    orderly 
trade  In  iron  and  steel  mill  products:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MORRIS: 
H.R.  13842.  A   bill    to   provide   for    orderly 
trade  In  Iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WALKER: 
H.R.  13843.  A   bill    to   provide   for    orderly 
trade  in  iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.R.  13844.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  time  off  from  duty 
without  loss  of  pay  or  reduction  in  leave  for 
employees   of   executive   agencies   to   attend 
and   make   necessary   arrangements   In   con- 
nection with   the  funerals  of   their  sons  or 
daughters  In  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  overseas 
who  died  in  or  as  a  result  of  armed  conflict 
with  a  hostile  foreign  force  or  forces,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    EDMONDSON    (for    himself. 
Mr.  A8)KBROOK,  Mr.  Betts,  Mr.  Dknt, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Ftn.- 
TON   of   Pennsylvania,  Mr.   Heckler 
of   West   Virginia.   Mr.   Ichord.   Mr. 
Kee,    Mr.    KoRNXCAT,    Mr.     Moore. 
Mr.  QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Saylor.  Mr.  Sisk, 
Mr.   Slack.   Mr.   Stagcebs,   and   Mr. 
WHrrENER)  : 
H.R.  13845.  A  bill   to   provide  for   the  or- 
derly marketing  of  fiat  glass  Imported  Into 
the  United  States  by  affording  foreign  sup- 
plying nations  a  fair  share  of  the  growth  or 
change  in  the  U.S.  flat  glass  market;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.R.  13846.  A    bill    to   provide   for   a    com- 
prehensive program  for  the  control  of  noise: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce . 

H.R.  13847.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  aircraft 
noise  abatement  regulations,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.R.  13848.  A  bill  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  community  action  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
H.R.  13849.  A  bill  to  increase  employment 
opportunities  for  Individuals  whose  lack  of 
skills    and    education    acts    as   a   barrier   to 
their  employment  at   or  above  the  Federal 
minimum  wage,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
H.R.  13850.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  OTTINGER : 
■RR.  13861.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Domestic 
Development  Bank  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  employment  and  business  opportu- 
nities in  certain  urban  and  rural  areas;   to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
HJl.  13852.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of 
the  act  of  March  3     1905.   to   prohibit  the 


dumping    of    certain   spoU    into    the   Great 
Lakes:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 

H.R.  13853.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended,  to 
authorize  a  progp-am  of  reaeareh  and  dem- 
onstration for  the  control  of  pollution  in 
lakes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
B     Mr.  WATSON: 

H.R.  13854.  A  bill  to  provide  that  daylight 
saving  time  shall  end  on  the  flrat  Sunday 
following  the  first  Monday  of  September  of 
each  year:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WYMAN: 

H.R.  13855.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  entitle  certain  vet- 
erans of  peacetime  service  to  hospitalization 
for  non-service-connected  disabilities  on  the 
same  basis  as  veterans  of  period  of  war:  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

H.R.   13856.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  Iron  and  steel  mill  product*;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
My  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  570.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  that  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President  should  accord  preemi- 
nence to  safety  in  the  operation  of  all  Fed- 
eral airway  and  air  travel  undertakings  along 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  standards  of 
safety  Intended  by  Congress  in  all  Federal 
programs  relating  to  all  phases  of  air  travel: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conamerce. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 

H.  Res.  964.  Resolution  to  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  release  the  highway  trust  funds;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.   13857.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helga 
Chrilstiansen;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Bv  Mr.  BRASCO: 
HR.   13858.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco Ragusa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dlclarv 

By  Mr.  BROCK: 
HJl.  13859.   A   blU   for    the   relief   of   MaJ. 
Clyde  Nichols  (retired) :  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary.  

Bv  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 
H.R  13860.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Tsln  Yee 
Chen:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.FINO; 
HJl.  13861.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Casillo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  13862.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benedetto 
Marasa   and    son   Giuseppe   Majasa;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GATHINGS: 
H.R.  13863    A   bill    for    the   relief   of   Choi 
Sung  Joo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD; 
H.R.  13864.  A  bill  ioi  the  relief  of  Ernesto 
Bautlsta  and  his  wife,  Melinda  Q.  Bautlsta; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
H.R.  13865.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Bzra 
L.  Cross;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOONEY  o<f  New  York: 
H.R.  13866.   A   bill    for    the    relief   of   Miss 
Margherlta  Badolamentl;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSB^ : 
H.R.  13867.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Danlela 
Skaradzlnska;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  UDALL: 
H  R.  13868.  A  blU  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  sit- 
uated In  Arizona  to  Mrs.  Hallie  Griffin;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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A  Negotiable  Goal  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  November  2,  1967 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  recently  published  ex- 
cerpts from  a  speech  on  the  Vietnam  war 
that  I  recently  made  in  the  Senate.  With 
the  thought  that  this  shortened  or  edited 
version  might  prove  worthwhile  for  some 
to  read  and  contemplate.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

A  Negotiable  Goal  in  Vietnam 

(Prom  a  Senate  speech  by  Albert  Gore. 
Democrat  of  Tennessee) 

Is  U.S.  security  truly  Involved  In  the  war 
In  Vietnam?  For  what  lesser  cause  would  we 
send  men  to  flght  and  die?  That  has  always 
been  the  central  Issue,  as  I  have  seen  this 
problem.  It  is  precisely  on  this  level  and  upon 
this  point  that  our  policies,  particularly  our 
future  policies,  should  be  examined. 

I  don't  think  tliat  President  Johnson  has 
shown — or  that  anyone  has  shown — that  our 
national  interest  In  Vietnam  is  "real.  " 

The  truth,  as  I  see  It.  is  that  the  war  in 
Vietnam  Is  a  quagmire  into  which  we  have 
gtvimbled.  and  from  which  we  must  extricate 
ourselves  as  honorably,  as  cleanly,  and  as 
gracefully  as  possible.  Other  nations  have 
found  the  political  courage,  the  will,  and  a 
manner  with  honor  to  extricate  themselves 
from  untenable  and  dangerous  positions — 
Russia  from  missile  bases  in  Cuba,  Prance 
from  Algiers. 

The  Invocation  of  the  threat  of  China — 
perhaps  obsession  would  be  a  better  word — 
is  as  true  today  as  it  has  ever  been.  But  does 
this  establish  a  mortal  danger  for  the  United 
States  in  happenings  Ln  Vietnam? 

I  think  that  most  experts  on  Vietnam 
would  concur  that  North  Vietnam  Is  far  from 
being  an  actual — let  alone  willing — Chinese 
puppet  or  satellite.  Two  thousand  years  of 
Vietnamese-Chinese  relations  have  left  the 
Vietnamese  with  feelings  toward  the  Chinese 
which  one  eminent  authority  has  described 
as  "like  those  of  the  Irish  for  the  English  of 
Oliver  Cromwell's  day." 

And  as  the  war  continues — although  the 
pronouncements  of  the  Administration  re- 
peat, and  repeat,  and  repeat  the  view  that  it 
Is  Peking  that  stands  behind  Hanoi — the 
Soviet  Union  has  become  North  Vietnam's 
chief  military  and  economic  provider. 

Even  taking  the  Administration's  case  at 
face  value — which  I  do  not,  except  for  pur- 
poses of  argument — If  the  war  In  Vietnam 
is  a  confrontation  between  "Asian  Com- 
munism" and  the  free  world,  a  confrontation 
that  will  determine  not  only  the  future 
of  Asia  but  also  the  future  of  the  United 
States — the  battle  is  being  fought  in  the 
worst  possible  place  and  at  a  place  and 
under  conditions  of  the  enemy's  choosing. 

I  believe  our  leaders  are  mesmerized  by 
mirages  in  Vietnam  and  that  as  a  result  they 
see  national  Interests  there  where  none  exist. 
But  this  Is  only  part  of  the  tragedy  of  this 
quagmire  war.  The  other  part  of  the  tragedy 
Is  that,  mesmerized  by  mirages,  we  are  un- 
able to  see  where  our  real  national  Interests 
lie. 

It   seems    clear    to    me — it    has    for    some 


time — that  our  real  national  interests  lie  In 
our  present  and  future  relations  with  the 
two  other  great  powers  in  the  world,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China.  Unquestionably, 
the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  worsening  our  rela- 
tions with  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China,  and.  I  might  add,  with  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  are  not  "maintaining  the  balance  of 
power,"  but  upsetting  it. 

The  Administration  says  It  wants  to  ne- 
gotiate. But  what  is  there  to  negotiate  if 
we  are  truly  protecting  our  vital  national 
Interests  in  South  Vietnam?  If  in  fact  we 
are  in  mortal  peril  in  Vietnam,  what  Is  there 
to  negotiate? 

There  Is  something  that  may  be  negoti- 
able, and  that  Is  the  neutralization  of  South- 
east Asia.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this 
would  be  In  our  true  national  Interest.  Thus 
far,  the  Administration  does  not  seem  will- 
ing to  negotiate  on  this  basis. 

While  we  have  stated  our  willingness  to 
negotiate  without  conditions,  we  have  not 
made  clear,  at  least  publicly,  the  kind  of 
Vietnam  we  envision  when  negotiations  have 
been  completed,  other  than  In  such  phrases 
as  "Independent,"  "free,"  "self-determina- 
tion." and  the  like. 

Something  less  than  our  real  objective  in 
Vietnam  would  be  the  neutralization  of 
Southeast  Asia  It  would  also  be  something 
less  than  the  apparent  objective  of  the  com- 
munists supporting  the  Vletcong.  It  just  may 
well  be  that  an  Indication  of  our  willingness 
to  settle  for  neutralization  would  produce 
the  negotiations  we  have  sought  for  many 
months.  There  remains  the  question  of 
whether  such  a  settlement  would  serve  our 
vital  national  Interests.  In  my  opinion,  It 
would. 

No  lasting  settlement  or  accommodation 
can  be  achieved  If  negotiations  are  con- 
ducted only  among  major  powers  with  the 
thought  that  the  terms  upon  which  the 
major  powers  agree  can  be  Imposed  upon 
Southeast  Asia  without  regard  to  the  wishes 
of  the  people  there.  In  my  view,  if  negotia- 
tions are  to  produce  lasting  benefit,  they 
must  involve  discussions  at  multiple  levels. 
Including  negotiations  between  the  Saigon 
regime  and  the  National  Liberation  Front. 

Having  lost  our  Innocence  in  Vietnam,  can 
we  retain  our  honor?  I  believe  that  we  can 
because  of  the  common  Interests — If  we  and 
they  can  but  see  them  through  the  smoke 
and  Are  or  war — that  exists  even  between 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

The  first  common  Interest  we  share  is  a 
desire  and  need  to  end  the  war.  American 
lives  are  being  lost  and  American  treasure 
spent,  but  the  North  Vietnamese  are  losing 
far  more.  By  ending  the  war,  we  could  save 
our  lives  and  our  precious  material  resources. 
But  they  could  save  their  country. 

The  second,  and  more  subtle,  common  In- 
terest is  that  It  seems  logical  to  me  to  as- 
sume that  neither  the  North  Vietnamese  nor. 
for  that  matter,  the  Soviets  would  want 
necessarily  to  see  the  United  States  humili- 
ated and  bereft  of  power  In  Asia,  for  the 
result  would  surely  be  a  surge  of  Chinese 
Influence  through  the  Asian  Continent.  A 
peace  with  honor  Is  therefore  not  only  essen- 
tial for  us;  It  should  be  essential  for  North 
Vietnam  as  well.  If  she  still  clings,  as  she 
has  clung  for  a  thousand  years,  to  her  own 
nationalism. 

From  a  review  of  the  record.  It  seems  clear 
to  me  that  we  have  no  legal  commitment 
that  requires  us  to  expend  the  effort  we  have 
undertaken  in  Vietnam. 

What  actual  commitment  we  have  there, 
we  have  managed  to  create  for  ourselves.  It 
Is  as  if.  by  saying  over  and  over  publicly 
that  we  are  committed  to  restore  order  and 


tranquility  in  South  Vietnam,  we  have  some- 
how convinced  ourselves  that  we  are  legally 
bound  and  honor  bound  to  do  so,  whatever 
the  cost. 

In  addition  to  whatever  formal  legal  com- 
mitment we  may  or  may  not  have  in  Viet- 
nam, there  is  what  is  callled  our  moral  com- 
mitment to  assist  a  people  in  quest  of  free- 
dom. Lest  we  be  carried  away  by  this  emo- 
tional. Idealistic  appeal,  let  ua  remember 
that  there  are  many  other  Communist  re- 
gimes, in  China,  in  Russia — yes,  and  there  Is 
one  In  Cuba.  Our  moral  commitment  to 
liberate  our  neighboring  people  in  Cuba 
should  be  at  least  equally  strong.  Even  so. 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  we  should 
launch  a  major  military  effort  to  overthrow 
Castro.  These  indefinite  "moral  commit- 
ments" have  their  limitations.  They  must  be 
measured  by  our  own  "vital  national  Inter- 
est."       * 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  should  be  guided 
by  these  vital  national  interests.  It  has  long 
been  my  view  and,  as  I  have  said.  It  is  now 
my  conviction  that  our  national  Interests 
are  not  served  by  a  major  military  operation 
In  Southeast  Asia. 


The  President's  Historic  Achievement: 
Unprecedented  Economic  Growth  and 
Vitality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  2,  1967 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  amid  aU 
the  Republican  cries  of  "fiscal  disaster" 
on  the  part  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion, the  United  States  has  now  entered 
the  81st  month  of  economic  prosperity. 

This  is  the  longest  expansion  of  its 
kind  in  American  history.  And  thi.s  is 
Johnson  prosperity. 

The  record  shows  that  we  have  not 
had  any  of  the  recessions  that  were  so 
prevalent  when  the  Republican  fiscal  ex- 
perts ruled  the  economic  roost. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  taken  Demo- 
crats to  keep  the  Nation  on  a  sound  and 
even  keel. 

Under  President  Johnson  and  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  before  him,  more  than  9 
million  more  Americans  have  found  jobs; 
consumer  income  after  taxes  has  risen  40 
percent;  and  the  gross  national  product 
has  risen  at  an  average  rate  of  5.2  percent 
a  year. 

This  kind  of  economic  growth  did  not 
happen  by  chance.  It  happened  by  reason 
and  firm  leadership  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  support  of  Democratic 
Congresses. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  between  1854  and  1961,  the  average 
duration  of  economic  expansions  in  the 
United  States  was  30  months.  This  ex- 
pansion Is  remarkable  not  only  for  its 
longevity,  but  for  its  undiminished  vigor. 
And  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  soundness  and 
wisdom  of  the  fiscal  and  economic  poli- 
cies of  the  Johnson  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Johnson  and 
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the  Democratic  Party  can  go  to  the 
American  people  next  year  with  their 
promises  kept.  We  have  promised  to  keep 
the  Nation  moving  ahead;  and  we  have 
done  so. 

On  this  great  and  historic  occasion,  it 
is  well  that  we  not  only  count  our  bless- 
ings, but  also  continue  to  support  the 
President  and  the  Democratic  leadership 
who  have  made  possible  this  marvelous 
growth  unprecedented  in  mankind's 
history. 


'Do  Not  Go  Gentle  Into  That  Good 
Night" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  2,  1967 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday  night.  October  17,  CBS-TV  pre- 
sented one  of  the  finest  dramatic  broad- 
casts I  have  ever  seen:  "Do  Not  Go  Gen- 
tle Into  That  Good  Night." 

Mere  words  do  inadequate  justice  to 
the  acting  quality  as  well  as  the  sharp 
impact  of  the  play. 

Great  credit  should  be  given  to  Sylva- 
nia  color  TV  and  the  parent  corporation, 
General  Telephone  &  Electronics,  whose 
enlightened  attitude  sponsored  the  en- 
tire drama  free  of  interruption  by  com- 
mercials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  20.  I  wrote 
Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  president  of  CBS, 
commending  CBS  and  General  Tele- 
phone &  Electronics  on  the  program,  I, 
therefore,  include  the  letter  and  Dr. 
Stanton's  reply  in  today's  Record  : 

October  20,  1967. 
Dr.  Frank  Stanton, 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Dr.  Stanton:  Bravo!  May  I  congratu- 
late CBS-TV  for  your  superlative  venture 
Into  television  drama  with  the  performance 
of  "Do  Not  Go  Gentle  Into  That  Good 
Night." 

If  the  quality  of  the  acting  and  the  im- 
pact of  the  play  wasn't  so  high,  I'd  be 
tempted  to  say  that  the  best  part  of  Tues- 
day's show  was  the  absence  of  the  everpres- 
ent  commercial  for  which  General  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  deserve  the  highest 
accolades. 

You  have  truly  added  to  the  quality  of 
TV  entertalimaent  with  the  inauguration  of 
the  series  and  I  would  offer  you  every  en- 
couragement to  continue  to  uplift  and  edu- 
cate your  millions  of  viewers  with  programs 
of  equal  stature. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Richard  D.  McCartht. 

Member  of  Congress. 


Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc., 

JVctc  York,  N.Y.,  October  27, 1967. 
Hon.  Richard  D.  McCarthy, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  McCarthy:  1  am  delighted  to 
know  of  your  enthusiasm  for  "Do  Not  Go 
Gentle  Into  That  Good  Night,"  and  for  the 
enlightened  patronage  of  General  Telephone 
&  Electronics.  Your  encouragement  will  re- 
inforce   our    determination    to    bring    such 


quality   drama   to   our   audiences,   and    will 
reach  those  responsible  for  that  mission. 
With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  Stanton. 


Help  for  the  Handicapped 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or  iii,iN0is 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  2,  1967 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  one 
mentions  the  initials.  ADA,  here  in  Wash- 
ington, people  tend  to  associate  the  re- 
marks with  a  body  of  theorists  with  some 
rather  fuzzy  ideas  about  American  econ- 
omy and  politics.  Elsewhere  throughout 
the  country,  however,  people  recognize 
that  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion are  interlopers  in  using  these  initials. 
People  recognize  that  the  rightful  owners 
are  the  members  of  the  American  Dental 
Association. 

This  latter  body  met  here  in  Washing- 
ton recently,  and  I  was  privileged  to  talk 
to  a  number  of  the  visiting  dentists.  I  was 
particularly  pleased  to  spend  a  few  min- 
utes with  an  old  friend.  Dr.  Max  L. 
Bramer,  and  to  hear  from  him  of  an  in- 
novation in  the  care  of  people  whose 
dental  needs  are  often  forgotten. 

Doctor  Bramer  is  a  longtime  resident 
of  the  14th  District,  which  I  represent, 
but  his  practice  is  in  Chicago,  and  he  is 
chief  of  the  section  on  the  handicapped 
at  Michael  Reese  Hospital  in  Chicago. 

Throughout  a  long  practice,  he  has  de- 
voted much  time  and  talent  to  the  treat- 
ment of  persons  whose  physical  or  men- 
tal handicaps  create  real  problems.  He 
has  devised  many  devices  and  has  de- 
veloped special  equipment  to  enable  him 
and  his  colleagues  to  bring  merciful 
relief  to  people  who  need  relief  more 
than  most  of  us. 

As  a  result  of  Dr.  Bramer's  Initia- 
tive, the  Du  Page  County  Health  Depart- 
ment has  become  the  headquarters  of  a 
new  not-for-profit  corporation  knowTi 
as  Home  Care  Dental  Service  of  Du  Page 
County.  This  is  a  community  approach 
to  the  health  needs  of  handicapped 
patients,  and  it  has  been  approved  by  the 
Community  Nursing  Ser\1ce.  the  Com- 
munity Welfare  for  Mentally  Retarded 
Children,  the  Public  Health  Council  of 
Du  Page  County,  and  the  coimty's  or- 
ganized dentists. 

This  corporation  has  been  provided 
with  portable  dental  equipment,  so  that 
any  person  who  needs  dental  care  but 
who  cannot  go  to  the  dentist's  oflBce  will 
not  need  to  accept  a  low  level  of  dental 
treatment. 

The  Home  Dental  Care  Service  has  es- 
tablished a  sliding  scale  of  fees  for  those 
able  to  pay,  and  has  a  reserve  fund  tD 
care  for  those  unable  to  pay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as  is  known,  Du 
Page  is  the  first  county  in  the  United 
States  to  provide  such  a  service  for  peo- 
ple who  cannot  leave  home.  The  people 
owe  much  to  Dr.  Charles  Lange,  who,  as 
the  county  director  of  public  health,  is 


custodian  of  this  equipment,  and  to  Dr. 
Bramer,  whose  humanitarian  instincts 
are  given  expression  in  this  new  service. 


Revolving  Credit  Is  the  Crux — Remarks 
by  Congresswoman  SuUivan  at  Coa- 
snmer  Assembly  1967  on  the  Consumer 
Credit  BUI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  tassorj*! 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  2,  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  a 
great  thrill  for  me  this  afternoon  to 
stand  in  the  Regency  Ballroom  of  the 
Shoreham  Hotel  and  see  that  vast  room 
filled  with  men  and  women  organized  to 
battle  for  consumer  causes.  Consumer 
Assembly  1967,  meeting  in  Washington 
today  and  tomorrow,  has  brought  to- 
gether an  impressive  array  of  Ameri- 
cans, from  all  parts  of  this  country,  who 
have  learned  that  the  consumer  cause — 
which  is  everyone's  cause — cannot  pre- 
vail unless  consumers  band  together  and 
fight  for  that  cause. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  newspapers  and 
television  will  carry  full  reports  on  the 
proceedings  of  this  Important  meeting. 
The  presence  there  today  of  President 
Johnson,  who  made  an  outstanding  ad- 
dress, and  of  such  other  speakers  as  the 
Honorable  Wright  Patman,  chairman,  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  of 
Wisconsin,  and  the  Honorable  Betty 
Pumess,  special  assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  consumer  affairs,  underlined 
the  Importance  of  this  event. 

It  was  my  privilege.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
appear  at  the  parade  of  consumer  stars 
rally  along  with  the  speakers  named 
atiove.  and  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  truth  in  lending  and  other  as- 
pects of  the  consimier  credit  legislation 
now  pending  in  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

The  chairman  of  the  rally,  one  of  the 
finest  men  to  serve  in  the  House,  was 
former  Representative  Jerry  Voorhis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  remarks  I  made  this  afternoon 
at  the  Consumer  Assembly  1967  rails',  as 
follows : 

Remarks  by  Congrssswoman  Leonob  K. 
SfXLivAN.  Chairman.  Sctbcommittki;  on 
Consumer  Affairs.  HorsE  Commtttm  on 
Banking  and  CtTiRENCY,  at  Consdmir  As- 
sembly 1967  Rally,  Shoreham  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C,  1  p.m.,  Thursday, 
no%tember,  2,    1967 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  recognition  ac- 
corded me  this  afternoon  by  the  Consumer 
Assembly  in  designating  me  as  one  of  the 
•stars"  of  the  consumer  movement  In  the 
United  States.  Long  before  the  Consumer 
Assembly  was  ever  thought  of,  I  suppoee  I 
was  subconsciously  aiming  to  be  one  of 
those  designated  here  today.  For,  ever  since 
coming  to  Congress  in  1953.  I  have  tried  to 
make  it  my  purpose  to  serve  the  consumer 
Interest  In  national  legislation. 
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In  1953.  there  were  no  Congressional  Sub- 
committees on  Consumer  Affairs:  there  was 
no  office  In  the  White  House  or  anyone  In  the 
White  House  devoted  to  this  area;  there  was 
no  Consumer  Assembly;  and  there  were  very 
few  Members  of  Congress  Interested  In  the 
subject.  The  Pood,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act 
was  full  of  serious  holes — some  of  which, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  still  exist,  although  many 
others  have  been  repaired.  Pesticides  were 
such  an  unknown  (and  generally  unf eared) 
problem  that  Federal  regulation  was  vir- 
tually nil.  Poultry  of  the  filthiest  kind 
moved  In  Interstate  commerce  without  Fed- 
eral Inspection.  Chemicals  of  doubtful  safety 
were  being  used  In  foods  In  such  prolifera- 
tion— despite  the  findings  of  the  Delaney 
Committee  in  1949-50 — that  no  one  knew 
what  harm  they  were  doing.  There  was  no 
necessity  to  have  these  additives  tested  and 
cleared  before  they  could  be  used. 

We  stUl  have  such  a  long  road  to  travel 
before  even  the  health  aspacts  of  consumer 
protection  are  adequately  taken  care  of — 
the  votes  In  the  House  Tuesday  on  meat 
Inspection  gave  a  good  Illustration  of  that 
fact — that  no  one  In  the  consumer  move- 
ment can  dare  to  relax  and  consider  the  big 
victories  all  won.  They  are  far  from  won. 

So  many  consumer  victories  irere  won  in 
recent  years,  however— not  this  year,  but  In 
the  88th  and  89th  Congresses,  and  particu- 
larly last  year— that  there  Is  no  longer  a  suf- 
ficient sense  of  urgency  a.mong  the  general 
public  over  consumer  problems  which  still 
continue  unsolved.  Thus,  the  work  of  a  Con- 
sumer Assembly  is  even  more  Important  now 
than  U  is  when  the  public  is  actively  aroused 
over  consumer  causes.  For  you  must  now 
help  to  develop  an  interest  where  It  does  not 
yet  manifest  Itself. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  deeply  Involved  In 
many  of  the  Issues  In  which  you  are  also 
concerned,  I  see  much  evidence  of  your  In- 
terest— In  your  letters  as  officials  of  organi- 
zations or  conaumer  groups.  But  I  dont  see 
much  evidence  of  your  effectiveness  right 
now.  You  are  not  reaching  your  oun  people 
and  enlisting  their  active  help  and  support. 
Despite  an  excellent  public  relations  cam- 
paign in  behalf  of  the  Smlth-Poley  bill  on 
compulsory  Federal  Inspection  of  most  of  the 
me.1t  in  Intrastate  commerce,  much  of  it 
unfit  to  eat.  we  failed  rather  miserably  on 
this  Issue  on  the  House  Floor  Tuesday.  There 
were  many  reasons,  of  course.  But  the  main 
one,  I  feel,  was  that  so  few  housewives  wrote 
In  on  this  subject  that  only  a  handful  of 
Members  of  the  House  were  concerned 
enough  to  stay  on  the  House  Floor  for  the 
hard  fighting  In  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
where  the  real  damage  can  most  easily  be 
done. 

On  the  consumer  credit  bill,  we  have  been 
hearing  from  some  of  the  business  Interests 
which  have  a  stake  In  the  battle  over  re- 
volving credit,  but  not  from  many  customers, 
who  have  a  much  larger  stake  in  it.  You 
good  consumer  leaders  write  us;  vour  people 
don't. 

Don't  they  know  about  the  fight?  Or  don't 
they  care? 

Even  when  we  do  hear  from  the  Individ- 
ual consumers  on  this  bill;  the  chances 
are  that  the  Issue  which  is  at  the  very  heart 
of  this  controversy — revolving  credit — Is  not 
even  mentioned.  I  received  a  letter  Just  yes- 
terday from  a  consumer  group  In  Minne- 
sota who  seemed  to  feel  the  Senate-passed 
bill    on    truth-ln-lendlng   was    a    good    bill 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  3,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word  of 
God  and  keep  i^— Luke  11 :  28. 


which  needed  a  push  to  get  through.  We 
need  no  push  to  get  through  a  bill  which 
contains  all  of  the  special  interest  exemp- 
tions of  the  Senate  measure.  All  12  mem- 
bers of  my  Subcommittee  are  committed  at 
least  to  that  kind  of  measure  and  a  majority 
of  us  favors  from  a  little  to  a  lot  more  than 
the    Senate-passed    bill. 

The  Senate  bill  completely  exempts  first 
mortgages,  no  matter  how  unconscionable 
the  terms  or  how  fantastic  the  extra  charges. 
It  exempts  from  the  annual  rate  disclosure 
requirement  the  great  bulk  of  consumer 
credit  transactions — those  up  to  about 
$110.00.  It  does  not  Include  credit  life  In- 
surance in  the  annual  percentage  rate.  It 
does  nothing  about  garnishment,  the  worst 
weapon  used  by  predatory  credit  outfits  In 
victimizing  the  poor.  It  sets  up  a  special 
"sweetheart"  exemption  for  revolving  credit. 
And  it  completely  Ignores  the  many  abuses 
in  the  advertising  of  credit. 

But  revolving  credit  Is  the  crux.  On  that, 
we  divided  6  to  6  In  the  Subcommittee.  And 
the  big  retailers,  who  use  computerized  cred- 
it systems  and  delight  In  the  exemptions 
they  have  won  from  the  Senate  for  their 
type  of  credit,  see  a  clear  victory  ahead  for 
the  special  privileges  contained  for  them 
In  the  Senate  bill. 

BeUeve  It  or  not,  our  greatest  hope  right 
now  in  getting  through  a  strong  bill  which 
would  treat  all  forms  of  consumer  credit 
alike  seems  to  rest  In  the  efforts  being  put 
forward  by  a  group  which  would  really  pre- 
fer no  legislation  at  all — the  small  town  and 
bi?  city  furniture  dealers,  who  sell  on  the  In- 
stallment basis,  and  who  have  warned  their 
Congressmen  that  they  may  be  put  out  of 
business  if  they  have  to  tell  their  customers 
they  are  charging  at  the  rate  of  18 re  a  year, 
say,  for  credit  arrangements  similar  or  Iden- 
tical to  those  which  the  department  stores, 
or  Sears  or  the  others  on  revolving  credit, 
can  offer  at  the  expressed  rate  of  1 '  ^  'J  a 
month.  To  the  customer,  the  one  statement 
of  credit  cost  sounds  very  high,  the  other 
very  low.  Yet  In  this  example  the  rates  are 
the  same.  Why  not  then  require  use  of  com- 
parable terms?  How  else  can  the  consumer 
compare  credit  costs? 

What  the  chain  retailers  want — and  got 
from  the  Senate — is  a  device  to  hide  from  the 
average  consumer  the  comparable  cost  of 
their  credit  in  relation  to  other  forms  of 
consumer  credit.  Could  this  be  truth  In  lend- 
ing? 

As  I  said,  the  big  retailers  have  won  this 
argument  In  the  Senate  and  with  half  of  the 
Members  of  my  Subcommittee:  thev  are 
making  great  Inroads  with  other  Members 
of  Congress,  too.  In  the  full  Banking  Com- 
mittee, the  issue  as  between  a  weak  or  strong 
bill  Is  so  close  that  a  single  uncommitted 
Member  might  represent  the  deciding  vote. 
On  the  House  Floor,  we  wUl  lose — our  efforts 
for  a  strong  bill  will  be  killed— unless  the 
public  is  aroused,  and  that  means  that  you 
people  must  get  busy,  really  busy.  In  reach- 
ing the  rank  and  file.  I  need  no  resolutions 
from  your  organizations;  I  need  support 
from  Individual  voters  in  every  Congressional 
district.  Can  you  help  me? 

Chairman  Wright  Patman  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee, who  has  been  fighting  for  the  cause 
of  the  moderate  and  low-income  citizens 
during  all  of  his  long  and  distinguished 
career  In  politics,  has  given  me  all  of  the 
help  and  support  it  is  possible  for  any 
Committee    Chairman    to    give    a    Subcom- 


mittee Chairman.  Without  his  backing,  i 
could  never  have  held  the  Illuminating  and 
far-reaching  hearings  our  Subcommittee 
conducted.  But  he  has  only  one  vote  In  Com- 
mittee and  on  the  Floor. 

If  we  lose  In  this  battle,  you  can  all  look 
for  an  explosion  Into  all  credit  fields  of 
open-end  or  revolving  credit  such  as  the 
department  stores  have  devised  and  devel- 
oped, and  soon,  more  than  half  of  all  con- 
sumer credit  would  be  outside  the  fully 
effective  coverage  of  truth-ln-lendlng  regula- 
tion. Without  realizing  It  the  public  would 
be  paying  18  or  24':;,  interest  on  a  majority 
of  its  credit  transactions. 

The  90th  Congress  Is  not  the  89th.  It  does 
not  have  the  liberal  majority  we  had  last 
year.  Its  punch  was  lost  even  before  we  con- 
vened— It  was  lost  Just  exactly  one  year  ago, 
when  so  many  of  the  promising  freshman 
Democrats  of  the  89th  Congress  were  de- 
feated for  re-election  by  Republicans  who 
stand  pat  with  their  party  elders  and  form 
the  deciding  margin  in  obstructing  good 
legislation. 

This  is  not  a  political  rally  today.  I  know. 
Many  of  the  organizations  you  represent  do 
not  participate  directly  In  political  activity, 
and,  in  fact,  are  not  permitted  to  do  so. 

But  aside  from  Federal  employes,  there  is 
no  reason  why  all  of  you  here  who  deeply 
care  about  consumer  causes  can  not  use 
some  of  your  individual  prestige  to  get  out 
and  work  for  the  election  of  the  kind  of 
Congressmen  who  will  be  responsive  to  con- 
sumer needs.  That  Includes  Congresswomen. 
too 

On  the  other  hand,  no  matter  how  hard 
you  work  in  that  direction.  It  will  be  at  least 
a  year  before  the  House  can  be  re-orlented 
ag.;iji  toward  the  consumer.  What  about  the 
period   between   now   and    then? 

My  advice  Is  this:  Let  those  who  now  have 
the  responsibility  for  casting  votes  in  the 
House  on  consumer  legislation  know  that 
you  are  gunning  for  their  hides  If  they  con- 
tinue to  evade  their  legislative  obligations 
to  consumers. 

Make  it  clear  to  them  that  by  voting  for 
bills  which  are  all  title  and  no  substance — 
bills  stripped  of  their  consumer  provisions — 
they  are  not  winning  consumer  confidence. 
I  have  seen  you  people  work  when  you  are 
really  fired  up  on  a  bill  which  means  some- 
thing to  you  and  to  your  members.  I  have 
seen  the  galleries  filled"  with  head  counters — 
keeping  track  of  who  Is  on  the  Floor,  who  Is 
going  down  the  line  on  the  decisive  teller 
votes.  You  call  Members  In  their  offices  to 
find  out  why  they  are  not  on  the  Floor  for 
the  unrecorded  votes  where  the  re  il  damage 
is  done.  I  haven't  seen  any  of  that  effective 
wc-k  lately.  What's  wrong?  Is  everyone  tired? 
Or  aren't  the  issues  that  Important  any 
more? 

I  have  come  here  today  to  accept  your 
gr.iclous  expressions  of  appreciation  for  my 
efforts  on  consumer  causes,  but,  like  a  Dutch 
aunt — and  my  maiden  name  was  Kretzsr.  I 
might  add — I  have  scolded  you  for  not  doing 
enough.  Perhaps  I  should  apologize  for  that. 
Well.  I  win  apologize — but  only  when  your 
absolutely  essential  efforts  succeed  in  help- 
ing us  to  get  through  a  good.  stro:ig.  effective 
con.5umer  credit  bill.  It  can't  be  done  without 
far  more  work  than  has  been  put  into  it  so 
far,  and  you  people,  and  the  people  you  rep- 
resent, are  the  only  ones  who  can  really  do 
this  job. 


Eternal  God,  our  Father,  we  thank 
Thee  for  the  comlne:  of  another  day  and 
for  the  opportunity  it  provides  to  work 
with  Thee  in  the  service  of  our  country. 
May  the  hours  plow  with  the  glory  of 
Thy  presence  and  in  everything  we  do 
may  we  be  mindful  of  Thy  good  spirit. 

We  come  to  Thee  with  real  regrets  and 
high  hopes,  each  one  of  us  with  a  prayer 


of  our  own.  If  we  are  weary,  strengthen 
us:  if  we  are  worried,  grant  us  a  peace 
that  calms  anxiety;  if  we  are  wayward 
in  thought  and  deed,  steady  us;  if  we 
are  wavering  in  our  allegiance  to  high 
ideals,  be  Thou  our  rock  and  our  for- 
tress; if  we  are  forever  seeking  our  own 
way,  help  us  to  see  that  there  may  be 
other  ways  and  above  all  to  see  Thy  way. 
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Enable  us  to  meet  the  tasks  of  this  day 
with  unwavering  strength  and  unweary- 
ing endurance.  May  we  continue  our 
work  with  an  integrity  of  spirit  and  a 
steadfastness  of  purpose,  to  Thy  glory 
and  for  the  good  of  our  Nation.  In  the 
name  of  Christ,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day. November  2. 1967. 

The  Clerk  began  the  reading  of  the 
Journal. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  360] 


Abbltt 

Fuqua 

Nix 

Adair 

Gardner 

Ottlnger 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Gathlngs 

Passman 

Ashley 

Olatmo 

Pettis 

.^splnall 

Gubser 

Philbin 

Barrett 

Gumey 

Pickle 

Berry 

Halev 

Poage 

Bingham 

Halleck 

Pool 

Boggs 

Hal  pern 

Pryor 

Bray 

Hammer- 

Rarlck 

Broomfleld 

schmldt 

Resnlck 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hardy 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  298 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
dispensing  with  further  reading  of  the 
Journal? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 


dispensing  with  further  reading  of  the 
Journal. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  further  reading  of  the  Journal  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 
The  question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  rollcall  just  disclosed  the  pres- 
ence of  a  quorum. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  approved. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  S.  2388,  ECONOMIC  OPPORTU- 
NITY AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  966  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  966 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to 
provide  an  improved  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  to  authorize  funds  for  the  continued 
operation  of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  said  Wll  are  hereby  waived. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  ahall  continue  not  to 
exceed  six  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 
shall  be  In  order  to  consider  without  the 
Intervention  of  any  point  of  order  the  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  now  printed  In  the  bill,  and  such  sub- 
stitute for  the  purpose  of  amendment  shall 
be  considered  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule  as 
an  original  bill.  At  the  conclusion  of  such 
consideration  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any 
Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in  the 
House  on  any  of  the  amendments  adopted  In 
the  Committee  of  the  'Whole  to  the  bill  or 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  vrtthout  Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  jield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM    FOB   TODAY 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader   the   program   for  this 


afternoon,  the  measures  which  it  Is  an- 
ticipated will  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  jrield,  in  response  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  only  legislative  business  this 
afternoon  is  the  pending  resolution  which 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  has  called 
up. 

Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Anderson],  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  iH.  Res. 
966)  calls  up  for  debate  and  amendment 
S.  2388,  properly  known  as  the  poverty 
relief  legislation,  or  oflacially  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  Chairman 
Perkins  and  members  of  the  Health, 
Education,  and  Labor  Committee  are  to 
be  commended  for  the  26  days  of  pub- 
lic hearings  and  the  many  days  In  execu- 
tive session  in  the  task  of  assembling 
this  legislation  and  the  accompanying 
report. 

On  Monday,  and  Tuesday — city  elec- 
tions— general  debate  Is  scheduled,  and 
on  Wednesday  the  House  will  consider 
amendments  and  a  rollcall  vote  on  this 
legislation. 

I  do  hope  that  these  days  of  debate  will 
be  on  a  high  level,  eliminating  false 
charges  and  exaggerated  criticism  of  this 
much-needed  and  necessary  legislation. 

A  nationwide,  complex  organization  to 
conduct  the  many  oflBces  and  personnel 
required  to  successfully  administer  this 
vast  national  program  cannot  be  stream- 
lined to  perfection  In  the  short  time  that 
it  has  been  In  operation.  No  doubt  there 
have  been  mistakes  made  by  various  of- 
ficials, supervisors,  and  OEO  personnel, 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  top  officials 
are  doing  everything  possible  to  correct 
and  eliminate  some  of  these  mistakes  and 
errors  of  organization. 

JOB    TRAINING 

In  the  hearings  yesterday  by  the  Rules 
Committee,  one  of  our  colleagues  In  criti- 
cizing some  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  so-called  poverty  administration, 
stated  that  amendments  would  be  offered 
to  this  bill  for  the  purpose  of  giving  pri- 
vate enterprise  the  responsibility  to  cre- 
ate and  exi>and  jobs  for  the  unemployed 
and  training  for  the  uneducated  or  inex- 
perienced American  youth  who  have  not 
had  the  opportunities  to  learn  a  trade 
requiring  skill  or  some  of  the  construction 
"craft"  jobs.  At  the  committee  hearings 
yesterday  I  called  attention  to  the  im- 
possibility of  this  succeeding,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  Industry,  business,  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  are  not  equipped  to  carrj- 
out  the  many  functions  that  the  EGA 
program  is  gradually  and  successfully 
sohlng  in  order  to  improve  and  expand 
our  future  economy. 

As  an  example,  I  called  the  committee's 
attention  to  the  situation  existing  in  the 
great  Industries  of  the  Calumet  region 
of  Indiana,  which  I  represent.  The  three 
major  steel  mills,  a  half  dozen  oil  re- 
fineries, and  several  hundred  other  fac- 
tories and  free  enterprise  institutions 
have,  during  the  last  15  or  20  years,  in- 
stalled modern  laborsaving  machinery 
which  enables  an  industry  to  put  out 
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twice  the  production  with  but  25  percent 
of  labor  required  15  or  20  years  ago. 
For  instance  a  retired  employee  of  United 
States  Steel  in  Gary  said  that  In  one 
department  where  he  worked  in  1945 
approximately  700  people  were  em- 
ployed. Today,  by  reason  of  the  installa- 
tion of  modern,  scientific,  electrical, 
pushbutton  machinery,  almost  twice 
the  amount  of  steel  is  being  produced 
with  only  approximately  100  employees. 
The  same  situation  appUes  to  thousands 
of  factories  and  mills  throughout  Amer- 
ica. The  problem  that  this  Congress  and 
our  Government  must  try  to  solve  is  to 
provide  employment  and  income  for  mil- 
lions of  part-time  or  unemployed  fam- 
ilies. They  must  have  food,  clothing,  and 
education. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  newspapers  over 
the  Nation  carried  a  report  that  the 
population  in  the  United  States  reached 
200  million  persons.  Older  folks  remem- 
ber 1915  when  great  publicity  was  given 
to  the  fact  that  our  country  reached  the 
100  million  mark  in  population.  This 
same  article  predicts  that  the  next  100 
million  will  arrive  not  50  years  from 
now,  but  approximately  22  years  from 
now.  Surveys  have  been  made  revealing 
that  71  percent  of  our  population  is  now- 
living  in  urban  centers.  If  the  prophecy 
of  this  newspaper  article  is  correct.  22 
years  from  now  the  cities  and  urban 
centers  will  have  71  million  more  people 
added  to  the  present  population  of  ap- 
proximately 210  million  people  con- 
fined to  our  metropolitan  areas.  Unless 
the  Government  supervises  and  enacts 
legislation  along  the  lines  of  the  so- 
caUed  Equal  Opportunity  Act,  which  we 
are  considering  today,  this  Nation  will 
be  faced  with  unemployment,  uprisings, 
riots,  discontent,  and  the  danger  of  the 
very  foundations  of  our  present  sys- 
tem of  goverrunent  being  destroyed  and 
overthrown. 

HEADSTABT 

I  do  not  maintain  that  the  enactment 
of  this  program,  the  so-called  poverty 
program,  is  the  solution,  but  I  do  say  that 
during  its  rather  brief  existence  it  has 
helped  millions  of  our  unemployed  and 
poverty-stricken  families  and  millions 
of  our  young  folks  to  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  a  trade  or  skill  that  will 
enable  them  to  provide  for  themselves. 
In  addition,  millions  of  younger  children 
have  been  given  invaluable  Information 
in  the  so-called  Headstart  programs  in 
order  to  Instill  In  their  yoimg  minds  the 
necessity  to  continue  their  education  to 
lay  a  foundation  to  become  productive 
future  citizens  of  America. 

In  my  congressional  district  there  are 
28  centers  established  to  meet  the  com- 
prehensive education,  health,  and  wel- 
fare needs  of  economically  deprived  chil- 
dren who  are  about  to  enter  school.  Ap- 
proximately 2,000  youngsters  were  en- 
rolled In  this  program  during  the  summer 
of  1967.  These  youngsters  received  a  com- 
plete medical  and  dental  checkup  and 
followup  work  when  necessary.  In  addi- 
tion, parents  are  encouraged  to  take  an 
active  part  In  the  program. 

NEIGHBORHOOD    OPPOETTJNITT    CENTERS 

The  neight>orhood  opportunity  centers 
are  also  established  In  my  district  to  help 
poverty-stricken   and   backward   people 


learn  methods  to  aid  and  help  their  fami- 
lies. Different  church  societies  and  orga- 
nizations, health  groups,  visiting  nurses, 
human  relations  groups,  and  so  forth, 
are  all  taking  interest  in  the  poverty  pro- 
gram in  the  Calumet  region  of  Indiana. 
The  Trade  Winds  Rehabilitation  Center 
m  Gary,  financed  with  free  labor  by  the 
AFL  Building  Trades  Union,  has  been 
working  in  cooperation  with  the  poverty 
program  in  conducting  a  speech  and 
hearing  class  for  economically  deprived 
children  in  aiding  them  to  speak  plainly 
and  build  confidence  so  they  can  enter 
school  with  their  young  neighbors.  The 
GEO  organization  has  also  established  a 
home  management  and  consumer  educa- 
tion project,  aiding  low-income  women 
to  learn  techniques  which  would  improve 
homelife  and  teach  them  to  become  ef- 
fectively involved  In  their  communities. 
The  Visiting  Nurses  Association  of  East 
Chicago  are  working  in  cooperation  with 
the  OEO  in  establishing  a  public  health 
and  education  program  for  low-income 
families.  In  my  area  the  OEO  established 
numerous  summer  programs  for  grade 
and  high  school  children  to  be  given  the 
opportunity  for  exercise  and  practical 
education  outside  the  schoolroom,  and 
these  programs  have  greatly  reduced 
juvenile  delinquency  in  our  district.  They 
have  provided  summer  day  camps,  swim- 
ming programs,  and  other  recreation  for 
the  youth. 

VISTA 

Many  volunteers  have  joined  the 
VISTA  program  in  order  to  visit  homes 
and  aid  in  every  way  to  improve  and 
uplift  the  lives  of  poor  and  impoverished 
American  families.  This  work  has 
brought  about  great  results  in  aiding 
parents  with  delinquent  lx)ys  and  girls 
in  elevating  their  home  life  and  extend- 
ing cooperation  to  place  their  youth  in 
temporary  jobs  or  pui-suits  that  will  take 
them  off  the  streets  and  away  from 
youthful  clubs  and  gangs.  The  poverty 
program  has  al.so  established  a  free  and 
voluntary  nursing  project.  Many  doctors 
have  volunteered  to  aid  in  expanding 
these  programs. 

I  fully  realize  that  it  is  difficult  for 
some  Members  of  Congress,  representing 
rural  districts  and  smaller  towns 
throughout  the  country,  to  visualize  the 
hazards  and  the  shocking  conditions 
which  exist  in  the  slum  areas  of  most 
metropolitan  cities. 

Statistics  reveal  that  in  the  average 
metrofwlitan  industrial  communities 
that  13.8  pei'cent  of  the  families  have 
an  Income  of  less  than  $3,000  per  year. 

Approximate^  3  percent  of  the  fami- 
lies have  an  income  of  less  than  $1,000 
annually. 

Nine  percent  of  the  families  are  in 
houses  which  are  substandard. 

About  6  percent  received  aid  from  de- 
pendent children's  funds. 

Of  the  total  population  over  the  age 
of  65  approximately  11  percent  receive 
old-age  assistance. 

As  I  previously  outlined  in  my  remarks, 
there  will  be  approximately  70  million 
more  people  living  in  the.se  urban  areas 
20  years  from  now.  The  situation  is 
critical  now,  and  as  the  years  pass  it  will 
not  only  expand  and  become  more  criti- 
cal, but  if  the  Congress  and  the  Govern- 
ment   reject    their    responsibilities    to 


solve  these  problems  it  might  mean  that 
in  another  generation  the  very  citadels 
and  pillars  of  our  free  enterprise  system 
as  we  know  it  will  be  destroyed.  The  next 
generation  will  condemn  our  present- 
day  leaders  for  not  erecting  and  pro- 
viding solutions  and  barriers  against  the 
continuance  and  expansion  of  these  con- 
ditions. 

Some  Members  are  deploring  the  cost 
of  this  OEO  program.  We  should  not  for- 
get that  millions  of  our  youth  and  un- 
employed will  be  placed  on  an  Income- 
producing  basis  in  a  few  years,  by  rea- 
son of  this  training  and  cooperative  as- 
sistance. They  will  become  taxpayers  in- 
stead of  dependents  on  future  tax  relief 
rolls.  After  World  War  n  our  gross  na- 
tional product  was  approximately  $202 
billion — today  it  is  approximately  $770 
billion,  so  the  Nation  can  easily  afford 
this  solid  investm.ent  in  our  future. 

I  hope  the  Congress  enacts  this  legis- 
lation and  provides  for  future  expan- 
sion so  we  can  bring  about  a  cm-tailment 
of  poverty,  unemployment,  and  discon- 
tent throughout  the  land. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  rather  inter- 
esting to  observe  some  of  the  language 
that  is  contained  In  this  resolution,  the 
resolution  that  would  make  in  order  the 
consideration  of  the  so-called  antipov- 
erty  bill,  because  it  says  on  line  4  of  this 
resolution  that  it  is  to  "provide  for  an  im- 
proved Economic  Opportunity  Act." 
That,  certainly,  is  a  result  devoutly  to 
be  hoped  for  in  view  of  all  the  criticism 
that  has  emerged  and  the  strife  that  has 
swirled  around  this  program  since  its 
inception. 

Mr.  Speaker,  upon  occasion  it  Is  very 
interesting,  and  usually  very  instructive, 
to  go  back  and  read  the  debates  which 
have  taken  place  in  this  body,  debates  as 
they  relate  to  legislation — and  I  did  that 
last  night. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  of  our  late  and 
distinguished  colleague,  our  beloved 
friend  from  Ohio,  the  late  Clarence 
Brown,  who  spoke  almost  In  prophetic 
terms  about  this  program  as  we  opened 
the  debate  back  In  1964,  at  a  time,  In- 
cidentally, when  It  carried  a  price  tag 
of  only  $962  million,  and  not  the  $2  bll- 
llon-plus  we  have  today.  In  referring  to 
this  legislation  he  said : 

In  my  46  years  during  wlilch  I  have  served 
In  public  liie  I  have  never  seen  a  piece  of 
legislation  so  loosely  drawn,  so  ix)orly  pre- 
pared, so  poorly  written,  and  so  badly  drawn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  said  that  In  1964. 

We  heard,  of  course,  when  we  had  the 
so-called  Economic  Opportimlty  Amend- 
ments of  1966  pending  before  us  some  of 
the  same  apologies,  some  of  the  same  ex- 
cuses that  were  offered  previously,  that 
after  all,  we  were  plowing  new  ground, 
and  that  this  was  an  experimental  area 
and,  therefore,  we  had  to  expect  many 
mistakes. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members 
of  Congress  are  getting  letters  currently 
from  their  constituent-taxpayers  btick 
home,  constituents  who  object  to  the  tax- 
load  and  who  are  a  little  bit  hard  pressed. 
When  they  are  told  they  must  overlook 
these  mistakes  for  just  another  year  they 
get  upset. 
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One  constituent  writes  to  the  effect 
that  he  realizes  that  we  are  harassed  be- 
cause he  says  he  wonders  what  Moses 
would  have  done  with  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments If  he  had  to  get  them 
through  the  legislative  process?  What 
does  it  take  to  accomplish  these  objec- 
tives, even  after  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  labor  had  held  26  days  of 
hearings,  and  after  all  of  these  witnesses 
had  come  to  testify  before  that  commit- 
tee in  behalf  of  the  bill  which  I  still  think 
represents  much  less  than  what  we  hope 
for  and  stands  in  very  obvious  need  of 
Improvement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  back  in  March 
1964  that  the  President  declared  a  na- 
tional war  on  poverty.  The  announced 
objective  at  that  time,  of  course,  was 
"total  victory." 

As  of  June  1967 — and  I  do  not  have 
later  figures  than  these — but  as  of  June 
1967  the  total  national  expenditure  under 
this  program  had  been  $7.2  billion  and 
now  we  are  asked  to  authorize  an  addi- 
tional $2,060  million. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  results 
that  have  been  achieved  to  date  do 
very  little  to  bear  out  the  hope  of 
"total  victorj',"  or  the  very  optimistic 
prediction  that  was  made  by  the  Di- 
rector a  little  while  ago — or,  maybe,  it 
was  a  year  ago  now — that  by  1976  when 
we  celebrate  the  bicentexmial  anni- 
versary of  our  national  independence,  we 
would  also  have  been  able  to  eliminate 
the  scourge  of  poverty  and  would  be  able 
to  celebrate  the  elimination  of  poverty. 
That  scarcely  seems  likely,  in  view  of 
the  matters  that  were  brought  out  at  the 
hearings  held  on  this  particular  bill. 

For  Instance,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion was  asked  In  the  Committee  on 
Rules  yesterday — while  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  certainly  united  in  their  be- 
lief that  we  ought  to  attack  poverty  and 
that  we  are  trj'ing  to  do  something  to 
eliminate  the  substandard  conditions 
that  do  afflict  many  of  the  people  in  this 
country — why  do  we  have  to  have  all 
this  controversy  about  this  legislation? 

I  believe  all  the  reasons  will  be  brought 
out  during  the  general  debate  we  will 
have  next  week.  But  I  beheve,  frankly, 
part  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  simply  the 
very  poor  administration  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Back  in  February  of  this  year,  1967. 
I  had  a  letter  from  the  community  action 
director  of  my  own  community,  in  which 
he  had  something  to  say  about  the  re- 
gional office  in  the  State  of  Illinois  which 
is  charged  with  the  overall  supervision 
of  the  program.  Here  are  some  of  the 
complaints  that  he  made: 

Lack  of  communication  and  direction 
within  the  policy  group  of  the  regional 
office;  unreasonable  control  held  by  the 
staff  of  the  regional  office  over  the  local 
communities;  shifting  of  staff  within  the 
regional  office  until  it  has  become  a  musi- 
cal chair  game,  and  makes  it  impossible 
for  the  local  community  to  function.  We 
spend  most  of  our  time  having  to  re- 
document,  reiterate,  retrain  personnel 
about  the  peculiarities  and  basic  back- 
ground of  our  community  and  program. 

I  took  the  trouble  at  that  time  to  call 
the  Director  of  the  Poverty  Office,  Mr. 
Shriver,  to  ask  for  a  conference  to  try 
to  meet  these  problems  of  administration 


in  my  own  State  and  my  own  area.  Mr. 
Shriver  did  not  come,  but  he  sent  a 
representative,  and  we  had  a  long  talk 
about  the  failings  of  the  northeast  re- 
gional office,  and  one  might  have  been 
hopeful  that  as  a  result  of  this  some 
Improvement  would  be  forthcoming,  I 
believe  it  is  ob\1ous  that  that  has  not 
taken  place.  Just  a  little  more  than  a 
month  ago  I  received  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  the  clerk  from  our  county  in  Illi- 
nois, which  he  was  writing  to  the  direc- 
tor of  the  regional  office  in  which  he  said : 
I  have  been  Instructed  by  a  unanimous  vote 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Springfield 
and  Sangamon  County  Community  Action, 
Inc.,  taken  on  September  12,  1967,  to  write 
this  letter  to  you  In  re  the  approved  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  31,  1988. 

Then  he  went  on  to  say : 

The  committee  as  a  whole  Is  unable  to 
comprehend  how  people  located  200  miles 
from  Springfield  can  better  determine  our 
needs  than  a  hard-working  volunteer  group 
and  professional  staff  on  the  sp>ot.  This  Is 
especially  true  when  the  staff  of  the  district 
office  In  Chicago  has  not  made  a  survey  of  our 
community. 

Or  even  considered  what  their  needs 
were. 

Tliat  problem  of  administration  cer- 
tainly continues  to  exist,  at  least,  T^ithin 
the  regional  office  that  is  responsible  for 
the  programs  in  my  own  State  of  Illinois. 
I  believe,  furthermore,  that  some  of  the 
trouble  that  the  OEO  office  has  can  be 
laid  at  their  own  door  because  of  the 
overly  optimistic  predictions  they  have 
made,  and  some  of  the  propaganda  they 
have  Indulged  In  to  describe  the  vast  suc- 
cesses they  claim  under  this  program. 

I  note  that  last  year  Mr.  Shriver  In  the 
hearings  on  the  program  said  that  more 
than  3  million  poor  people  had  been 
reached  and  more  than  5,000  who  were 
residents  of  the  areas  were  serving  on 
these  community  action  boards. 

I  believe  maybe  the  ultimate  In  this 
propaganda  campaign  was  reached  the 
other  day  when  COPE  sent  me  a  pro- 
nouncement In  which  they  very  ecstat- 
ically proclaimed  "Breakthrough  on  50- 
State  Front,  7  Million  People  Aided." 

Of  course,  that  is  not  very  precise  lan- 
guage. 

What  do  they  mean  about  aiding  peo- 
ple? What  do  they  mean  when  they  say 
they  have  reached  3  million  people,  that 
they  have  involved  5,000  members  on 
these  boards? 

The  difficulty  that  I  find  with  this  re- 
port, and  with  the  hearings,  is  that  when 
we  get  right  down  to  it  there  is  not  the 
data,  there  is  not  the  information  or  cri- 
teria by  which  we  can  back  up  some  of 
the  highly  optimistic  things  that  have 
been  said  by  the  OEO  about  itself. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  spoke  of 
the  hearings;  does  the  gentleman  have, 
or  has  he  been  able  to  obtain,  all  of  the 
committee  hearings  in  connection  with 
this  bill? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  have 
received  in  my  office  three  volumes  of 
hearings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  note  that 
the  report  speaks  of  foiu-  volumes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  are  actually  five 
volumes. 

I  am  surprised  that  this  bill  is  even  up 
today  for  consideration,  even  of  the  rule, 
without  tlie  hearings  being  available — 
all  the  hearings  being  available  to  the 
Members  of  the  House.  There  are  two 
volumes  that  cannot  be  obtained  as  of 
noon  today. 

Also,  there  is  information  that  was 
supplied  to  the  committee,  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  were  not  on  the 
committee  are  advised  to  go  to  the  still 
unattainable  volimaes  of  the  hearings  in 
order  to  get  the  Information  that  was 
supplied  in  answer  to  questions. 

I  say  again,  I  am  surprised  that  this 
bill  would  come  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
without  the  hearings  being  printed. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  think  the  gentleman  makes  a  very 
pertinent  point.  I  might  add  that  one 
witness  in  testifying  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  voiced  the  objection  that  all 
too  often  in  trying  to  ascertain  the  facts 
attout  this  program  from  the  OEO  there 
is  a  great  tendency  to  conceal,  until  at 
least  a  very  late  date,  some  of  the  perti- 
nent information  that  ought  to  be  made 
available,  particularly  to  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
which  has  direct  oversight  of  tliis  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
whether  or  not  anybody  from  the  Salva- 
tion Army  was  asked  in  to  appear  as  a 
witness? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  cannot 
answer  the  gentlemtoi's  question.  A  great 
many  witnesses  were  called,  but  whether 
there  was  anyone  from  that  particular 
group,  I  am  not  sure. 

Basically,  it  gets  down  to  this,  that  as 
the  minority  views  in  the  report  state, 
what  this  program  needs  is  a  fimda- 
mental  redirection,  and  that  Is  not  ob- 
tained in  the  kind  of  cosmetic  job  that 
has  been  done  on  the  OEO  in  this  bill. 

They  have  tried  to  change  the  Idea  of 
perhaps  turning  community  action  pro- 
grams to  local  government  units,  and 
said  that  they  shall  be  a  community  ac- 
tion agency  unless  they  do  not  wish  to 
do  it  themselves. 

The  committee  made  some  changes  as 
to  the  Job  Corps,  providing  for  nonresi- 
dential centers  as  well  as  residential 
centers  and  lowering  the  direct  operating 
costs  of  the  enrollee  to  $6,500. 

They  have  done  a  few  other  things  in 
an  effort.  I  think,  to  dress  up  this  legis- 
lation, but  certainly  as  I  read  the  report, 
and  as  I  listened  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  yesterday  when  he  testified 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  could 
not  get  away  from  the  feeling  that  along 
with  the  Increased  money  being  called 
for.  we  were  not  getting  the  kind  of  re- 
direction and  fimdamental  change  in 
the  program  that  most  people  believe  Is 
needed. 

You  know,  we  hear  over  and  over  again 
that  all  that  is  being  asked  for  in  many 
of  these  administration  grants  and  pro- 
grams called  for  here  is  a  Uttle  seed 
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money.  That  is  the  favorite  expression. 
It  reminds  me  of  the  old  storj'  the  late 
Fred  Allen  used  to  tell  about  some  Chris- 
tians being  people  who  go  out  and  sow 
their  wild  oats  6  days  a  week  and  then 
go  to  church  on  Sunday  and  pray  for  a 
crop  failure.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  almost 
in  the  position  of  praying  for  a  crop 
failure  in  some  of  these  demonstration 
programs  where  a  complete  Jungle  has 
growTi  up  of  administrative  overgrowth, 
and  very  little  in  the  way  of  tangible 
accomplishment  can  be  seen  through  the 
jungle. 

I  would  hope  as  we  proceed  through 
the  general  debate  and  read  the  bill 
under  the  5-mlnute  rule,  that  we  could 
do  some  of  the  things  here  on  the  floor 
that,  unfortunately,  were  not  accom- 
plished during  the  time  that  this  bill 
was  considered  in  committee. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  The 
gentleman  indicated  that  the  committee 
bill  did  propose  what  he  called  redirec- 
tion in  the  commimity  action  programs. 

May  I  inquire  whether  you  do  not 
agree  that — to  require  community  ac- 
tion agencies  to  be  dominated  by  city 
hall,  and  further  to  require  that  10 
percent  of  the  amount  which  will  be 
required  for  local  community  action 
efTorts  to  be  made  in  cash  rather  than 
in  kind — will  that  not,  in  many  cases, 
do  ver>'  serious  damage  to  the  concept  of 
independent  community  action  agen- 
cies? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Certainly, 
in  answer  to  the  gentleman's  question, 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  that  he 
described  could  be  to  place  a  community 
action  program  under  the  domination 
of  city  hall;  I  would  agree.  This  would 
not  be  the  kind  of  fundamental  redi- 
rection that  we  need  to  really  involve 
the  poor  and  to  have  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram needed  to  solve  the  problem  of 
poverty. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  concur 
completely.  I  think  this  is  a  significant 
point  which  the  House  will  have  to  con- 
sider as  it  begins  general  debate  next 
week  and  considers  various  amend- 
ments. That  is  the  question  of  how  we 
can  meaningfully  involve  both  those 
who  are  to  be  served  and  those 
units  of  our  Federal,  local,  and  State 
governments,  which  must  have  a  role  to 
play  in  the  war  against  poverty. 

My  fear  is,  as  I  would  understand 
from  what  the  gentleman  has  said,  un- 
less we  can  move  in  such  a  direction  we 
will  have  lost  the  initiative  and  we  will 
foreclose  really  creative  participation  of 
the  poor  themselves  by  the  amendments 
which  were  adopted  by  the  committee 
and  which  I  hope  will  be  overturned  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  will  be  pleased  to  yield 
to  these  who  are  on  their  feet,  but  before 
my  time  is  up,  I  have  one  question  that 
I  must  ask.  if  I  may  have  the  attention 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky.  This  question 
was  raised,  you  will  recall,  Mr.  Perkhis, 
in  the  Rules  Committee  yesterday.  Great 
concern  has  been  expressed  about  sec- 


tion 406  of  title  IV,  which  would  seem  to 
read  the  Small  Business  Administration 
out  of  the  picture  as  far  as  its  Office  of 
Procurement  Assistance  is  concerned.  It 
is  an  office  now,  as  I  understand,  that  ad- 
ministers a  number  of  programs  that  are 
designed  to  funnel  contracts  into  dis- 
tressed areas. 

The  fear  has  been  expressed  by  small 
business  that  the  SBA  is  going  to  find 
Itself  in  competition  with  the  EDA,  the 
Commerce  Department,  and  the  ADO.  to 
the  point  where  it  can  no  longer  func- 
tion effectively  in  procurement  assist- 
ance. I  iinderstood  the  gentleman  to  say 
that  he  would  accept  an  amendment  to 
section  406  of  title  IV  which  would  make 
clear  that  the  SBA  would  continue  to 
play  its  role  in  these  programs. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
be  delighted  to  answer  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  First,  let  me  state  that  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  SteigerI 
offered  the  amendment  which  provided 
the  terminology  using  "Secretary  of  Com- 
merce" instead  of  "SBA."  I  stated  yes- 
terday, and  I  certainly  intend  to  adhere 
to  that  statement,  that  I  will  accept  an 
amendment  insofar  as  I  am  concerned, 
but  I  am  in  the  process  now  of  trying  to 
work  the  amendment  out  with  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Steiger].  I  told  him  yesterday  that  he 
and  I  would  get  together,  and  we  in- 
tend to  get  together  this  afternoon.  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  why  the  language 
should  not  be  changed.  We  need  the 
Small  Business  Administration  involved, 
and  that,  I  believe,  will  be  the  intent  of 
the  committee.  At  least  that  would  be  my 
intent. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  that  assurance. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding.  I  have 
always  admired  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  I  can  remember  the  very  studi- 
ous way  that  he  has  discussed  this  bill 
before.  My  little  discussion  with  you  now 
is  an  attempt  to  help  point  out  the  in- 
consistency in  what  you  just  said.  First, 
you  said  the  program  was  too  loose. 
There  were  too  many  things  going  on. 
Then  Mr.  Steiger  rose  and  said,  "Don't 
you  think  the  Green  amendment  went 
too  far?" 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Will  the 
gentleman  suffer  an  interruption  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  What  you  are  trying  to 
do.  Mr.  Anderson,  is  unclear.  There  are 
many  of  us  who  think  that  the  program 
needs  tightening.  I  am  the  author  of 
the  10-percent  cash  requirement  amend- 
ment. That  provision  is  in  there  for  the 
purpose  of  making  sure  that  we  do  not 
have  programs  unless  someone  in  the  lo- 
cal community  is  responsible  enough  to 
put  up  some  money,  some  cash,  to  help 
those  programs  along.  If  a  program  is 
so  wishy-washy  that  the  local  people 
cannot  raise  any  cash,  then  I  do  not 
think  there  should  be  a  program  in  that 
locality. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  WUl  the 
gentleman  suspend  for  a  moment?  In 
answering  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 


sin [Mr.  Steiger],  I  addressed  myself  to 
answering  only  that  part  of  his  question 
which  related  to  the  amendment  making 
the  local  political  subdivision  the  local 
community  action  agent.  I  did  not  com- 
ment on  the  10-percent  cash  payment 
amendment.  You  may  have  a  perfectly 
good  CEise  for  the  added  cash  contribu- 
tion. But  let  me  say  this:  I  also  qualified 
my  answer  and  said  that  if  the  real  pur- 
port of  the  other  amendment — and  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  offered  it  or  some- 
one else  did;  I  think  it  was  Mrs.  Green, 
perhaps,  who  offered  the  amendment — 
I  said  that  If  the  real  effect  or  purport 
of  that  amendment  was  to  put  these 
programs  under  the  thumb  of  city  hall, 
then  certainlj'  I  would  be  opposed  to  it. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  can  estab- 
lish, as  I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  do 
during  debate  on  this  bill,  that  the  effect 
will  be  to  tighten  up  the  program  and 
to  make  it  a  better  program,  you  do  not 
have  to  be  afraid  about  my  suppwjrt. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  We  attempted  to  tight- 
en up  the  program  as  many  people  on 
your  side  have  asked  us  to  do.  The 
amendment  was  adopted  in  open  com- 
mittee hearings  and  on  a  bipartisan  vote. 
I  am  talking  about  the  Green  amend- 
ment and  my  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Members  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  who  joined  some  of  us  on 
the  Democratic  side,  who  helped  to  adopt 
the  Green  amendment,  because  I  think 
it  was  a  real  major  bipartisan  step  for- 
ward. 

I  do  not  think  this  puts  the  program 
under  the  domination  of  city  hall.  The 
Green  amendment  sets  up  a  series  of 
options  allowing  the  State  to  act,  allow- 
ing the  counties  and  cities  to  act,  and 
if  they  fail  to  act  or  if  they  fail  to  comply 
with  the  criteria  that  all  other  commu- 
nity action  programs  have  to  carry  out, 
then  there  is  a  possibility  for  these  pri- 
vate nonprofit  so-called  community  ac- 
tion agencies  to  come  in.  and  it  pro- 
vides an  orderly  transition. 

I  believe  when  we  get  to  that  part  of 
the  debate,  that  all  responsible  Members 
on  the  fioor.  regardless  of  their  party 
affiliation,  will  agree  this  is  a  step  for- 
ward in  helping  to  bring  this  program 
more  into  the  mainstream  of  respon- 
sible America.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon,  and  all  other  members  of 
the  committee  who  voted  to  adopt  this, 
for  having  taken  a  sound  constructive 
step  forward. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  I  yield  further,  may  I 
have  some  assurance  from  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  that  he  will  yield  me  some 
time,  because  I  have  some  requests  for 
time  on  my  side,  and  before  I  yield  fur- 
ther, I  would  like  to  know  I  will  have 
some  time  to  keep  my  promise  to  yield 
to  these  people. 

Mr.  MADDEN,  Yes;  I  will  yield  the 
gentleman  some  time. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  I  am  pleased  that 
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in  the  amendment  as  it  Is  reported  here. 
It  is  not  contemplated  It  will  simply 
place  programs  under  the  domination  of 
local  officials  for  their  own  gain.  Of 
course,  we  would  all  be  opposed  to  that. 
But  I  think,  as  expressed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  we  are  now  deliv- 
ering, in  effect,  the  program  to  the  local 
politicians. 

In  the  report  the  gentleman  will  notice 
I  am  quoted  by  the  minority,  in  the  per- 
son of  Mr.  AsHBROOK  and  Mr.  Gardner, 
because  I  stated  that  in  deference  to  my 
concern  for  the  poor  and  their  benefits 
under  this  program,  I  would  not  take  the 
lid  off  things  I  knew  would  redound  to  the 
disfavor  of  the  entire  program,  and  they 
said  they  respectfully  disagreed  with  me 
and  considered  it  was  my  obligation  to 
make  these  things  known,  because  they 
would  reflect  on  the  politicians. 

I  am  going  to  be  convinced  by  them, 
and  I  am  in  the  debate  next  week  going 
to  take  the  lid  off  things  that  have  been 
generated  in  the  city  of  New  York  where 
public  officials  in  New  York  have  not 
been  involved.  And,  in  fact,  the  only 
politician  involved  has  been  the  young 
mayor,  a  yoimg  politician  of  great  virtue, 
but* he  has  run  the  program  according  to 
his  own  ideas.  I  will  take  the  lid  off,  line 
by  line,  item  by  item,  as  to  the  kind  of 
operations  being  conducted  without  par- 
ticipation of  local  public  officials  and 
maximum  participation  of  the  local  poor. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

I  do  want  to  say,  of  course,  it  ought  not 
to  go  unnoticed  In  passing  that  I  think 
a  very  fundamental  reason  why  some  in 
the  minority  have  felt  that  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  make  the  local  political  subdivi- 
sion the  community  action  agency  is  the 
very  real  danger  that,  for  obvious  pur- 
poses of  political  patronage,  the  local 
agency  may  become  the  refuge  for  a  lot 
of  political  hacks  and  people  who  are 
owed  political  favors  and  who  simply 
are  looking  for  a  job,  rather  than  being 
in  a  position  to  contribute  creatively  to 
the  solution  of  a  difficult  problem.  So 
there  is  some  argument  on  the  other 
side  that  we  ought  at  least  to  throw  out. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  return  to  House  Reso- 
lution 966,  specifically  to  two  things,  on 
page  1,  line  8,  and  page  3.  line  2.  The 
Committee  on  Rules  in  its  wisdom  has 
apparently  seen  fit  to  offer  the  House 
a  rule  waiving  points  of  order,  in  the 
first  instance  against  the  bill,  and  in  the 
second  instance  against  the  committee 
amendment  as  a  substitute. 

This  will  get  us  into  the  same  legis- 
lative situation  we  have  been  In  quite 
often  recently.  If  the  Committee  in  its 
wisdom  sitting  on  this — that  Is,  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union — accepts  this  amend- 
ment and  separate  amendments  when 
we  go  back  into  the  full  House.  Why  is 
it  necessary.  In  view  of  the  content  of 
the  bill  and  the  report  submitted,  to 
waive  any  points  of  order? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  There  Is 
a  provision  under  title  I  that  certain 


funds  that  are  made  available  under 
part  B — and  title  I,  of  course,  deals  with 
the  Job  Corps,  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  work-training  programs,  and 
manpower  programs  in  general — that 
there  can  be  a  reprograming  authority 
given  to  the  Director  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram with  respect  to  funds  that  are 
allocated  under  part  B  of  title  I. 

He  can  reprogram  them  and  use  them 
under  another  part  of  that  title.  This 
was  the  reason  that  was  given  to  the 
committee  for  waiving  points  of  order 
on  the  b.il. 

Mr.  Hi^LL.  Is  there  any  reason  why 
the  legislative  body  should  not  work  its 
will  on  reprogramaig  by  line  item,  as  we 
do,  for  example,  in  the  Committee  on 
Aimed  Services  when  reprograming 
questions  come  i:p?  There  is  a  real  ob- 
jection on  the  pan  of  iome  of  the  in- 
dividually elected  legislators  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  superimposed  over 
it  taking  away  the  right  to  waive  points 
of  order. 

I  would  ask  atain  the  usual  question 
if  the  gentleman  will  y^eld  further:  Was 
this  done  at  the  behest  of  the  commit- 
tee, as  submitted  by  the  Parliamentarian, 
or  ill  the  wisdom  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  It  was 
done  at  the  request  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
The  language  requiring  the  waiver,  he 
said,  was  language  appearing  on  pages 
146  and  147  of  the  bill.  That  deals  with 
funds  available  for  certain  programs 
under  part  B  of  title  I  of  the  act. 

Mr.  HTJNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield ^ 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  jleld  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  am  disturbed  by  the 
conversation  about  city  hall,  as  though 
this  is  an  imfortunate  way  to  administer 
programs.  What  better  way  do  we  have  to 
appoint  the  people  who  administer  these 
programs  than  through  bur  regularly 
elected  officers,  in  the  duly  elective  proc- 
ess we  customarily  use?  Is  there  a  better 
system  to  get  people  to  administer  the 
program? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  There  are 
those  who  feel  that  the  maximum  par- 
ticipation of  the  poor  is  not  always 
achieved  under  situations  where  city  hall 
dominates  the  program.  The  proposition 
probably  is  arguable. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Would  this  be  an 
argument  that  the  elected  Representa- 
tives are  not  representative  of  the 
people? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Ultimately 
one  would  have  to  come  to  that  conclu- 
sion. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  understand,  under 
the  present  state  of  the  bill,  if  there  Is 
a  wish  for  the  program  to  be  continued 
they  will  have  to  put  up  $1  to  get  S9? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  believe 
that  is  the  formula  which  is  used. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  hear  the  argument 
advanced  that  this  is  a  fairly  new  pro- 
gram and  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  test  Its  merit. 

The  gentleman  was  on  the  Rules  Com- 


mittee in  1964  when  this  program  was 
first  presented  to  the  House.  It  was  then 
known  as  the  Landrum-Powell  bill  or  the 
Powell -Landrum  bill. 

I  hear  counterarguments  that  this 
program  is  indeed  far  different  from  the 
bill  which  first  came  to  the  House  in  1964. 

Is  this  really  a  new  bill?  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  could  shed  some  light  on  that. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  In  my 
opinion,  as  I  said,  I  do  not  feel  it  is.  I  be- 
lieve, basically,  it  is  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  with  a  little  cosmetic 
treatment  here  and  there  to  dress  it  up. 
There  is  a  fundamental  change,  perhaps. 
with  respect  to  community  action  pro- 
grams, and  some  fairly  minor  changes 
with  regard  to  the  Job  Corps.  Basically. 
I  believe  it  represents  the  same  approach 
we  adopted  initially  in  1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Reid]. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  House  Resolution  966 
and  I  urge  its  prompt  adoption. 

The  subject  before  us  today  is  poverty. 
Not  alone  the  poverty  that  afRicts  30 
million  Americans  in  our  apparently 
affluent  Nation  but  as  well  the  poverty 
that  afflicts  this  House.  For  in  recent 
weeks  I  have  heard  Members  of  this 
body  speak  words  that  refiect  the  pover- 
ty of  our  commitment,  the  emptiness  of 
our  promise  to  the  ghetto  dwellers,  to 
the  rural  poor,  principally  to  the  young 
people  of  this  Nation. 

Some  have  protested  the  cost.  Others 
have  proclaimed  its  ineffectiveness.  But 
the  question  is  not  whether  the  poverty 
program  has  failed  us,  but  rather 
whether  we  have  failed  it. 

None  would  say  the  bill  is  perfect. 
None  would  argue  that  there  should 
not  be  amendments — certainly  not  I. 

But  this  House,  I  believe,  will  gravely 
misread  the  coimtrj'  if  we  fall  to  raise 
our  sights  to  meet  the  expectations  of 
the  American  people. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  h£is  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ^-ield  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  the  gentlemAn 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  both 
gentlemen. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  Is  recognized  for  4  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  repeat,  I  believe  that  this  House  will 
gravely  misread  the  country  if  we  fall 
to  raise  our  sights  to  meet  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  American  people.  Just  as 
the  American  people  abhor  crime  and 
violence  so  do  they  reject  facile  and  sim- 
plistic answers  to  problems  that  clearly 
cry  out  for  difficult  and  complex  solu- 
tions which  indeed  may  not  easily  be 
obtained. 

Let  us  recognize  the  $2.06  billion  au- 
thorizatoin  in  this  bill  for  what  it  is. 
Less  than  what  we  spend  in  Vietnam  in 
1  month  and  not  nearly  enough,  even 
imder  present  economic  conditions,  to  do 
what  Is  essential  for  those  Americans 
still  living  in  poverty — not  out  of  fear 
of  violence  and  riots  but  because  it  Is 
right — and  long  overdue.  It  is  clear  that 
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many  Americans  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunities that  our  democracy  and  our 
national  purpose,  and  the  commitment 
they  imply,  in  fact  guarantee. 

If  in  the  days  ahead  we  emasculate 
this  program,  if  we  renege  on  our  pledge, 
if  we  cut  the  heart  of  creativity  out  of 
this  endeavor  in  the  name  of  efficiency  or 
political  pragmatism,  then  we  will  have 
borne  witness  not  to  our  courage,  con- 
viction, and  principles  but,  rather,  to  the 
poverty  of  this  body.  Our  national  pur- 
pose is  not  to  enshrine  the  status  quo 
but  to  forge  a  new  life  for  all  Amer- 
icans— and  in  this  generation. 

Certainly  I,  for  one,  believe  that  we 
need  to  strengthen  the  job  orientation 
of  this  program.  There  is  no  question,  in 
my  judgment,  but  what  this  House  must 
stand  back  of  the  model  cities  and  edu- 
cation and  other  programs  that  are  as 
basic  to  our  cities  as  is  the  legislation 
we  are  about  to  consider.  I  would  remind 
this  House  that  the  city  of  New  York, 
as  an  example,  needs  at  the  very  mini- 
mum $50  billion  in  the  next  10  years 
to  address  itself  to  the  basic  needs  of 
its  population. 

So  I  deeply  hope  that  the  sights  of 
this  body  will  be  raised  and  that  we 
will  not  dash  the  hopes  of  those  who 
have  little  to  live  on  but  faith.  I  think  it 
is  within  our  power  to  write  a  bill  that 
w^ill  improve  this  program  and  thereby 
their  lives,  that  will  meet  the  problems 
of  education  and  housing  and  job  train- 
ing and,  I  hope,  that  will  make  real  the 
promise  of  America  and  the  commit- 
ment of  our  Nation  to  all. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  All  the  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson] 
has  expired.  The  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Madden]  has  17  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hungate]. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  our  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Reid],  who  has  just 
spoken.  As  I  believe  the  poet  John  Ciardi 
once  put  it,  a  fool  Is  a  man  with  short 
answers  to  long  questions.  I  oppose  the 
rule  and  I  oppose  the  bill  not  because  we 
cannot  afford  to  do  something  about 
poverty.  I  think  we  can  afford  better  edu- 
cation, and  I  have  so  voted.  I  think  we 
can  afford  better  housing,  and  I  have  so 
voted.  I  think  we  can  afford  better  wages, 
and  I  have  so  voted.  I  think  we  can  afford 
better  farm  prices,  and  I  have  so  voted. 
I  think  that  the  problem  that  we  face 
here  is  not  that  we  are  not  working  to 
solve  poverty,  but  this  is  not  the  way  we 
are  going  to  solve  the  problem.  It  re- 
rtiinds  me,  you  know,  of  the  story  they 
tell  about  Casey  Stengel  in  his  playing 
days  when  he  was  beginning  the  game. 
He  was  on  the  bench  and  the  outfielder 
In  left  field  dropped  the  ball  when  they 
hit  one  to  him.  They  hit  another  one 
out  there,  and  he  let  It  go  between  his 
legs.  The  manager  then  called  for  Casey 
and  put  him  in  left  field.  The  first 
batter  up  hit  one  out  there  and  Casey 
stood  out  there  in  the  sun  and  lost  the 
ball  and  it  hit  him  on  the  shoulder. 


When  the  inning  was  over  he  ran  back  to 
the  dugout  and  he  said,  "You  know,  that 
son-of-a-gun  has  left  field  so  screwed  up 
nobody  can  play  it." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  his  program  is  In 
that  condition.  I  think  we  need  to  look 
thoroughly  into  this  problem,  but  look 
at  it  in  another  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  told  that  people  used 
to  wear  asafetida  bags  to  ward  off  illness. 
Also,  there  used  to  be  the  practice  of 
bleeding  a  patient  In  the  treatment  of  the 
disease  with  which  he  was  afflicted.  How- 
ever, we  learned  that  these  processes  did 
not  do  the  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that  this 
is  one  of  the  problems  we  have  here.  I 
am  hoping  that  those  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  who  support  economy  in 
Government  will  see  this  opportunity 
for  what  it  is.  I  hope  those  on  either  side 
who  say  they  believe  in  efficiency  and  the 
need  for  economy  in  our  governmental 
programs,  will  see  this  as  an  opportunity 
to  move  in  that  direction.  I  say  there  are 
certain  programs  under  which  we  can 
move  to  bring  about  economies.  I  hope 
they  wUl  recognize  this  program  as  an 
opportunity  to  accomplish  the  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  can  move  on 
with  the  same  money  and  build  Dickey- 
Lincoln,  and  with  the  same  money  we 
can  bring  our  farmers  their  fair  share  of 
our  national  prosperity  while  at  the  same 
time  reducing  poverty.  We  can  build  cer- 
tain other  public  works  with  the  same 
money  we  find  in  this  program  and  ac- 
complish desired  results,  creating  real 
wealth  and  real  jobs. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  we  can 
take  action  in  tliis  direction.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  oppose  the  bill  and 
the  rule  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  to  those  who  are 
calling  for  economy  but  who  upon  oc- 
casion vote  the  other  way.  those  who  call 
for  efficiency  and  sound  business 
management  in  Government  that  the 
time  for  this  type  of  vote  is  now.  In 
other  words,  those  who  are  for  economy 
and  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  unanimously  voted  along  that  line 
on  the  continuing  resolution  the  other 
day,  I  hope  you  will  not  miss  this  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  economy. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  for  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  noticed  this  economy  vote 
to  which  the  gentleman  referred.  I  just 
heard  a  speaker  over  there  speak  about 
the  sum  of  S50  billion  which  is  needed  for 
New  York  in  the  next  10  years  alone.  I 
hate  to  embarrass  the  gentleman  because 
he  is  a  great  Congressman  and  a  great 
advocate  of  the  needs  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  but  I  do  not  think  the  temper 
of  the  Congress  is  to  the  effect  they  could 
expect  to  get  $50  billion  or  $1.5  billion 
for  the  great  State  of  New  York  at  this 
time,  or  in  the  next  10  years. 

I  just  wonder  how  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  feels  about  tliat. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  think  New  York 
could  use  a  good  bit  of  funds,  but  I  am 
not  sure  this  Congress  is  the  place  to 
come  for  them. 

Now  we  are  going  to  hear  a  great  de- 
bate and  some  eloquent  oratory  and  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  will  undoubtedly 


have  the  best  of  the  argument.  But 
when  the  debate  is  over  and  you  go  back 
home,  you  will  still  find  the  program  is 
inefficient,  unpopular,  and  obsolete. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  is  told  about 
Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  posed  the 
question — "How  many  legs  does  a  dog 
have?"  A  fellow  standing  by  said,  "Four." 
And,  Lincoln  says,  "What  if  you  call  the 
tail  a  leg?"  The  guy  said,  "Five."  Lin- 
coln says,  "You  are  wrong.  Calling  the 
tail  a  leg  does  not  make  it  a  leg.  He  still 
has  four  legs." 

Calling  this  an  antipoverty  bill  does 
not  make  it  an  effective  one  and  there- 
fore I  urge  opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  PucinskiI. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  resolution.  The  committee 
has  adopted  certain  significant  amend- 
ments, which  in  my  opinion  strengthen 
the  bill  and  remove  some  of  the  sources 
which  have  brought  the  greatest  criti- 
cism of  the  program.  It  is  my  further 
opinion  that  after  they  are  thoroughly 
understood  by  the  Members  of  this  body 
the  House  will  support  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  have  undertaken 
to  do  Is  to  close  up  certain  loopholes  in 
areas  where  there  has  been  the  great- 
est degree  of  criticism  of  this  program. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  this  is 
an  amendment  for  the  big  cities.  I  really 
do  not  believe  the  big  cities  are  con- 
cerned as  to  whether  this  amendment  is 
adopted  or  not.  When  I  say  this  I  am 
referring  to  the  big  cities  like  New  York. 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Chicago, 
and  Detroit.  All  of  these  cities  are  mov- 
ing along.  They  have  their  own  programs 
and  the  elected  officials  are  thoroughly 
Involved  in  their  operation.  But.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  small  communities 
of  America  where  elected  officials  have 
been  completely  ostracized  from  the 
anti|X)verty  programs  In  their  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  good  and  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson],  talked  about' 
this  matter  of  involving  elected  officials 
in  the  program.  This  summer  we  had  a 
riot  in  Aurora.  111.  I  called  the  mayor 
out  there  and  discussed  this  with  him. 

He  said  that  he  thought  some  of  the 
people  in  the  poverty  program  had  cre- 
ated some  of  the  atmosphere  for  this 
problem. 

I  said  to  him  "Why  don't  you  recom- 
mend to  the  community  action  board  to 
get  rid  of  these  and  get  a  good  program 
going?" 

He  said  "I  am  not  even  on  the  com- 
munity action  board." 

I  said,  "You  are  not  even  on  the  com- 
munity action  board?  You  are  the  mayor 
of  this  city,  and  you  are  not  on  the 
board?" 

He  said  "No,  because  the  nominating 
committee  closed  the  nominations  and 
refused  to  nominate  me  and  put  me  on 
the  board." 

We  had  testimony  before  our  commit- 
tee on  a  community  action  board  In  New 
Jersey  where  a  rump  group  bodily  took 
over  the  community  action  board  and 
excluded  everybody  from  the  community 
from  the  board.  The  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity    could    not    withhold    any 
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money  from  this  self-appointed  com- 
munity board  simply  because  they  had  a 
contract  which  OEO  said  it  had  to  ful- 
fill. 

We  are  talking  here  about  millions 
upon  millions  of  taxpayers'  money.  What 
we  have  done  in  this  bill  is  provide  that 
all  money  must  be  funneled  through  the 
responsible  elected  officials  of  the  com- 
munity who  periodically  have  to  account 
for  their  stewardship  to  the  voters. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  for  someoixe 
to  quarrel  with  the  safeguards  is  really 
running  against  the  whole  philosophy  of 
government  in  this  countrj'. 

We  provide  that  a  community  action 
agency,  which  must  be  either  a  State, 
county  or  municipal  body,  will  have  to 
appoint  a  community  action  board. 

And  here  we  provide  that  one-third  of 
the  board  must  be  people  from  the  area 
to  be  served,  the  poor  people,  and  one- 
third  must  be  the  elected  officials  so  they 
have  a  responsibility,  and  one-third  shall 
be  other  Interested  parties. 

So  I  say  to  you  that  we  have  strength- 
ened this  bill.  We  put  in  another  amend- 
ment, and  I  hope  you  will  fully  consider 
this  companion  amendment  which  pro- 
hibits the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
timity  here  in  Washington  to  fund 
directly  and  bypass  the  Community 
Action  Board,  and  fund  directly  to  fiy-by- 
night  organizations  with  all  sorts  of 
programs  that  have  been  subjected  to  so 
much  criticism  since  this  program 
started. 

I  say  to  the  Members  this  Is  a  good 
amendment,  and  I  hope  the  Members 
over  the  weekend  will  study  the  amend- 
ment, because  this  has  been  an  area  in 
which  we  have  had  the  greatest  criticism. 
We  have  not  had  criticism  of  this  pro- 
gram in  those  commimitles  of  America 
where  they  have  been  run  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  local  public  officials.  There 
they  have  a  good  program  going.  The 
criticism  has  come  of  those  programs 
funded  by  some  bureaucrat  here  in 
Washington  deciding  to  ignore  the  com- 
munity action  board  and  ignoring  the 
recommendations  of  the  poor  people,  and 
everything  else,  and  just  went  ahead  and 
funded  some  program  out  of  Washing- 
ten  in  the  community.  This  is  where  the 
criticism  has  come  from,  and  where  the 
programs  are  in  trouble.  That  is  why 
they  are  in  trouble,  and  we  have  closed 
that  gap  In  the  committee  bill.  So  I  say 
to  you  we  have  strengthened  the  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  An- 
derson] was  correct  when  he  quoted 
from  Mr.  Brown's  statement  in  1964 
where  Mr.  Brown  said  that  this  was  a 
loosely  written  bill.  I  agree  with  him.  I 
believe  what  we  have  done  in  the  com- 
mittee is  tighten  this  up.  I  hope  the 
House  will  support  us  in  our  efforts  to 
make  this  a  workable  program. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Hays]. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one 
of  the  amendments  the  committee  has 
written  in  that  gives  me  concern  to  a 
degree,  and  that  is  the  10-percent  con- 
tribution by  local  subdivisions. 

I  propose  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
this  when  the  bill  comes  on  the  floor  to 
exempt  Headstart  from  this  particular 
requirement.  I  believe  it  is  a  good  re- 


quirement generally,  with  a  lot  of  the 
programs.  I  agree  that  if  the  commu- 
nity Itself  does  not  want  to  put  up  10 
percent,  then  they  might  not  want  the 
program.  But  I  have  communities  in 
my  district  that  cannot  afford  kinder- 
gartens. I  know  from  personal  knowl- 
edge that  if  you  start  a  child  in  school 
who  does  not  have  the  background,  the 
vocabulary  and  the  ability  that  the 
other  children  in  first  grade  do,  that 
that  child  will  be  handicapped  not  only 
through  school  in  the  grades,  but  right 
on  into  and  through  high  school. 

I  know  in  my  community  Headstarts 
have  been  most  successful  programs.  We 
have  had  a  great  many  contributions  In 
kind  not  in  cash,  and  by  that  I  mean  in- 
terested people  who  are  willing  to  volun- 
teer their  services  as  teachers'  aids  and 
so  on  in  these  Headstart  programs. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  shame  to  take  it 
away  from  the  already  deprived  com- 
munities, Headstart.  that  they  would 
only  have  because  they  can  get  it  on 
a  basis  of  personal  contributions  and 
not  casli. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  amendment 
will  be  considered. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment 
involving  the  local  political  subdivision. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  fought  against  the 
amendment  on  the  legislation  a  year 
ago  which  said  that  a  majority  of  the 
people  on  those  boards  should  be  from 
a  poverty  area,  and  I  pointed  out  then 
and  I  think  now  that  the  House  will 
agree  with  me.  that  it  would  be  just  as 
logical  to  say  that  you  have  to  have  51 
percent  of  the  directors  of  a  bank  being 
people  who  are  failures  and  had  been 
bankrupt  in  business. 

You  have  to  have  some  people  obvi- 
ously who  are  in  the  area  of  the  pKwr 
being  served,  but  you  also  have  to  have 
some  people  who  know  how  to  nm  a 
program.  I  think  we  will  see  to  it  that 
this  is  done  in  that  way. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
iMr.  Erlenborn]. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
begin  the  debate  on  the  future  role  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  I  be- 
heve  that  my  colleagues  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  will  be  interested  in  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  material  contained  in 
a  50-volume  report  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  released  in  January 
1967. 

Sargent  Shriver,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportimity.  announced  the 
forthcoming  "Summary  of  Federal  Social 
and  Economic  Programs"  on  November 
22.  1966,  at  a  press  conference.  He  was 
most  enthusiastic.  He  hailed  the  sum- 
mary as  a  great  aid  to  local  government. 

As  I  mentioned  the  summar>-  was  di- 
vided into  50  parts  with  a  volimtie  of  sta- 
tistics for  each  of  the  50  States.  The  in- 
dividual State  reports  were  further  di- 
vided by  counties. 

When  Director  Shriver  sent  each  Con- 
gressman a  copy  of  the  summary  for  the 
Congressman's  State,  the  Director  noted 
that : 

You  win  probably  be  able  to  find  a  few 
gaps.  You  might  even  find  a  mlstalce  or  two. 

Recognizing  that  this  was  a  new  pro- 
gram, like  many  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 


nomic Opportunitj'  directed  experiments, 
I  accepted  the  Director's  explanation  that 
a  few  mistakes  might  be  detected  in  the 
material  I  had  received. 

In  January  I  released  the  OEO  report 
of  a  "Summary  of  Social  and  Economic 
Programs"  to  the  newspapers  In  the  Illi- 
nois 14th  Congressional  District.  I  dis- 
tributed copies  of  the  OEO  county  re- 
ports for  both  Du  Page  and  Will  Coun- 
ties. lU.,  and  I  forwarded  the  OEO  sum- 
maries to  nearly  200  local  governments  in 
my  district.  I  accepted  Director  Shriver  s 
statement  that  this  material  would  aid 
local  government. 

The  news  media  published  the  ma- 
terial on  Januarj-  24,  1967.  By  January 
26,  1967,  I  received  notice  of  the  first 
error  in  the  tabulation  for  Du  Page 
County.  HI. 

Du  Page  Covmty  had  been  credited 
\^-ith  a  $44,674  TB  project.  My  staff  spent 
February  and  most  of  March  tracing 
down  this  error. 

We  discovered  that  the  $44,674  had  not 
been  funded  to  a  Du  Page  TB  project, 
but  instead  to  a  school  district  research 
program  in  adjoining  Cook  Coimty,  111. 

The  confusion  did  not  end  there.  When 
other  local  governing  agencies  questioned 
other  aspects  of  the  OEO  simimary,  I  as- 
signed a  member  of  my  staff  with  the 
task  of  contacting  the  Congressional 
Relations  Office  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  in  Washington  to  recheck 
the  validity  of  the  report. 

Several  telephone  inquiries  failed  to 
bring  any  response  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  On  April  4,  1967. 
a  member  of  my  staff  made  an  appoint- 
ment with  a  staff  member  at  the  OEO 
Washington  office.  My  staff  member  re- 
quested a  copy  of  the  original  Novem- 
ber 1966  press  release  and  the  Federal 
aid  listing  for  Illinois  counties  that  ap- 
parently was  released  that  day. 

We  requested  this  initial  information 
because  newspaper  stories  published  in 
December  1966,  we  discovered,  reported 
a  different  total  amount  of  Federal  aid 
for  Du  Page  County  than  had  been  In- 
cluded in  the  summary  I  received  in 
January  1967.  The  orlginsd  newsstories 
indicated  the  summar>'  would  include  a 
tabulation  of  war  on  po"erty  aid,  Federal 
grants  and  loans  to  individuals  and  com- 
mimitles. and  fundings  listed  as  available 
in  Federal  aid  guide  published  by  OEO 
the  previous  year. 

I  was,  of  course,  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  fourth  wealthiest  county  In  the  Na- 
tion received  more  than  $30  million  in  1 
year  for  this  kind  of  aid. 

Later  I  discovered  the  total  reported 
for  E>u  Page  Included  more  than  $28  mil- 
lion in  social  security  pasonents. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
supplied  my  staff  member  with  a  two- 
page  report  describing  the  "Federal  in- 
formation system,"  three  pages  of  notes 
Director  Shriver  reportedly  distributed  to 
the  news  media  on  November  22,  1966, 
excluding  any  State  or  county  summary, 
and  a  news  release  dated  December  22. 
1966,  announcing  that  John  Johnson  had 
been  named  Director  of  the  OEO  In- 
formation Center. 

Since  I  was  not  receiving  the  Informa- 
tion I  had  requested  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  I  decided  to  di- 
rect my  Inquiries  to  the  seven  depart- 
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ments  or  agencies  whose  purported  fund- 
ings for  fiscal  year  1966  had  been  in- 
cluded in  the  OEO  summary  for  Du  Page 
County,  HI. 

On  April  4,  1967, 1  sent  letters  request- 
ing verification  of  the  OEO  summary-  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, the  Department  of  Interior,  the 
General  Services  Administration,  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Director  Shriver's  few  possible  mis- 
takes mushroomed  into  at  least  one  error 
in  every  section  of  the  Du  Page  County 
summary.  Not  one  department  or  agency, 
Including,  as  it  turned  out,  OEO  itself. 
was  able  to  completely  verify  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  Du  Page  County 
summarj-. 

The  errors  uncovered  ran  into  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  included  not  only 
errors  for  Du  Page  County,  111.,  but  at 
least  one  common  error  found  in  everj- 
one  of  the  50  volumes  of  the  report  for 
every  State  and  everj'  county  in  the  Na- 
tion. 

Yes,  in  the  case  of  Du  Page  County. 
111.,  OEO  was  wrong  seven  times  in  seven 
department  and  agency  funding  sum- 
maries. 

The  direct  reports  I  received,  and  I 
should  add  promptly  received  from  the 
departments  and  agencies  involved,  un- 
covered more  than  $6.8  million  in  OEO 
errors.  Program  fundings  were  credited 
to  Du  Page  County  in  error.  Other  pro- 
gram fundings  were  omitted. 

Let  me  briefly  recount  the  extent  of 
these  errors  with  a  by-the-Department 
report: 

First.  OEO  reported  fundings  totaling 
$3,290  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Omitted  from  the  tabulation  were 
a  $880  rural  loan,  $326,826.05  county 
stabilization  and  conservation  service 
aid,  $239,226.90  for  milk  to  schools,  and 
$74,078.58  for  school  lunch  programs,  for 
a  one-department  error  of  $641,011.53. 

Second.  OEO  reported  that  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  donated 
surplus  property  valued  at  $6,619  to 
Du  Page  institutions.  GSA  did  not  start 
to  participate  in  the  OEO  information 
service  program  tmtil  the  1967  fiscal 
year. 

GSA  told  me : 

We  are  unable  to  Identify  the  source  of  the 
Information  report«d  by  OEO  for  donations 
of  surplus  property  to  Du  Page  County.  Illi- 
nois, as  of  June  30,  1966.  since  ovur  first  sta- 
tistical repwrt  was  made  to  OEO  for  the 
month  of  July  1966. 

All  summaries  for  GSA  in  all  50  vol- 
umes are  in  error.  OEO  later  admitted 
this  nationwide  reporting  mistaiie  of 
more  than  $4.7  million. 

Third.  OEO  reported  a  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  funding 
total  of  $29,328,734.  The  correct  total  is 
$31,098,267.  In  addition  to  omitting  $1.8 
million  in  construction  grants  and  loans 
to  colleges.  OEO  reported  incorrect  fig- 
ures for  two  other  HEW  programs  and 
by  error  a  Cook  Coimty  school  funding 
was  listed  as  a  Du  Page  County  TB 
project. 

Fourth.  OEO's  total  for  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  fund- 
ings was  $540,000.  The  correct  figure  is 
$388,560. 


Fifth.  OEO  reported  Department  of 
Interior  expenditures  of  $5,266  in  Du 
Page.  To  be  consistent  with  methodology 
used  in  other  parts  of  the  report  this 
should  have  been  credited  to  the  State 
of  Illinois  because  the  water  study  grant 
was  made  to  the  State,  not  the  county. 

Sixth.  OEO  reported  OEO  expendi- 
tures of  $11,550  and  included  a  loan 
acquired  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Again,  to  be  consistent  with 
methodology  the  loan  should  not  have 
been  included  in  OEO  fundings.  The  cor- 
rect OEO  total  is  310,670. 

Seventh.  OEO  incorrectly  reported 
Small  Business  Administration  fundings 
totaling  $397,300.  SBA  reported  that  the 
correct  total  is  $228,000. 

The  total  error  I  uncovered  for  just 
one  county  was  $2,111,039.32,  OEO  re- 
ported a  Du  Page  County  total  of  $30,- 
312,759.  The  separate  departments  and 
agencies  informed  me  the  correct  total 
for  these  Federal  fundings  is  $32,423,- 
798.32. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  efficiency 
and  accuracy  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  It  staggers  my  imagination 
to  think  of  the  iotal  dollar  error  that 
would  be  uncovered  if  all  Congressmen 
sought  verification  of  the  OEO  summary 
of  so-called  statistics  for  each  county  in 
their  congressional  districts. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is 
a  bureaucrats'  haven  for  make-work  ex- 
periments OEO  is  inefficient  and  expen- 
sive, OEO  must  win  the  award  for  the 
world's  worst  bookkeeper. 

OEO  later  regretted  that  the  comput- 
erized listing  confused  me.  Confused — 
I  was  dazed.  The  OEO  Information  Cen- 
ter was  telling  me  that  more  than  $31.8 
million  in  war  on  poverty  moneys  had 
been  spent  in  one  of  the  wealthiest  con- 
gressional districts  in  the  Nation  during 
the  first  10  months  of  the  1967  fiscal 
year. 

The  Information  Center  at  OEO  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  publication  of  tons  of 
sheer  mishmash.  Its  computer's  products 
remind  me  of  that  well-known  saying 
among  computer  experts  "Garbage  in; 
garbage  out." 

Although  OEO  continues  to  grind  out 
all  sorts  of  wondrous  alleged  statistics, 
anyone  utilizing  them  without  checking 
and  double  checking  runs  the  risk  of  be- 
ing labeled  both  a  "fool"  and  a  "pur- 
veyor of  untruths."  I  have  learned  that 
you  cannot  believe  reports  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  not  lived  up  to  the  expectations  of 
its  sponsors.  It  serves  little  useful  pur- 
p.ose.  It  has  caused  a  gross  waste  of  the 
taxpayers"  moneys.  It  administrates  lit- 
tle more  than  constant  confusion,  and 
most  of  the  programs  it  administers 
should  be  transferred  to  old-line  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

Mr.  MADDEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yea  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  262,  nays  39,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1,  not  voting  130,  as  follows: 
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VKAS— 262 

Addabbo 

Gialmo 

OKonskl 

Albert 

Gibbons 

Olsen 

Anderson,  HI, 

Gilbert 

O'NelU,  Mass. 

Anderson, 

Gonzalez 

Patman 

Tenn. 

Goodell 

Patten 

Andrews, 

Goodling 

Felly 

N,  Dak. 

Gray 

Perkins 

Annunzlo 

Green,  Greg. 

Pike 

Arends 

Green,  Pa. 

Pirnie 

.Ayres 

Griffiths 

Poff 

Bates 

Grover 

Pollock 

Battin 

Gude 

Price,  HI. 

Belcher 

Hamilton 

Price,  Tex, 

Bell 

Hanley 

Puclnskl 

Bennett 

Hanna 

P»urcell 

Betts 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Quie 

Blester 

Hansen,  Wash 

Railsback 

Blanton 

Harrison 

Randall 

Blatnlk 

Harsha 

Rees 

Boland 

Hathaway 

Reld.  111. 

Boiling 

Hawkins 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Bolton 

Hays 

Relfel 

Bow 

Hechler.  W,  Va 

.  Relnecke 

Brademas 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Reuss 

Brasco 

Hicks 

Rhodes,  Ariz 

Brock 

Holifield 

Rhodes,  Pa, 

B.-ooks 

Holland 

Riegle 

Brotzman 

Hosmer 

Roberts 

Brown,  Calif. 

Howard 

Robison 

Brown.  Mich, 

Hunt 

Rodino 

Broyh.U.  N,C, 

Hutchinson 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Buchanan 

Irwin 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Jacobs 

Ronan 

Burton,  Calif. 

Joelson 

Rooney,  N.Y, 

Burton,  Utah 

Johnson,  Calif 

Rosenthal 

Bush 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Roth 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Roush 

Byrnes.  Wis, 

Jones.  Ala 

Roybal 

Cabell 

Karsten 

Rumsfeld 

Cahlll 

Kastenmeler 

Ryan 

Carey 

Kazen 

Savior 

Carter 

Kee 

Schadeberg 

Cederberg 

Keith 

Scherle 

Chamberlain 

Kelly 

Scheuer 

Clausen. 

King,  Calif. 

Schneebell 

Don  H 

Kirwan 

Schwelker 

Clawson,  Del 

Kleppe 

Schwengel 

Cleveland 

Kupferman 

Shipley 

Cohelan 

Kyi 

Shrlver 

Conte 

Kvros 

Sisk 

Corbett 

Laird 

Skubltz 

Daddario 

Landrum 

Slack 

Daniels 

Leggett 

Smith,  Calif. 

Davis.  Oa, 

Lipscomb 

Smith.  Okla. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Long.  Md, 

Stafford 

de  la  Garza 

McCarthy 

Staggers 

Delaney 

McCloi-y 

Stanton 

Dellenback 

McClure 

Steiger.  Ariz, 

Dent 

McCulloch 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Devire 

McDade 

Stratton 

Dlngell 

McDonald. 

Stubblefield 

Dole 

Mich. 

Sullivan 

Donohue 

McFall 

Talcott 

Dorn 

Macdonald, 

Teague.  Calif. 

Dow 

Mass, 

Tenzer 

Duncan 

Machen 

Thompson,  Ga 

Dwyer 

Madden 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Eck'hardt 

Mahon 

Tunney 

Edmondson 

Mallliard 

Udall 

Edwards.  Calif 

Marsh 

Ullman 

Edwards.  La, 

Matsunaga 

Van  Deerlln 

EilberK 

May 

Vander  Jagt 

Erlenborn 

Mavne 

Vanlk 

Evans.  Colo, 

Miller,  Ohio 

Vigorito 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Mills 

Wampler 

Fallon 

Minish 

Whalen 

Fascell 

Mink 

Whalley 

Felghan 

Mlnshall 

White 

Findley 

Mlze 

Wldnall 

Flood 

Monagan 

Wolff 

Foley 

Moore 

Wright 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Moorhead 

Wyatt 

Fraser 

Morton 

Wylie 

Frellnghuysen 

Moss 

Wyman 

Frledel 

Murphy,  ni. 

Yates 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Young 

Gallfianakls 

Neizi 

Zablockl 

Gallagher 

G'Hara,  Dl, 

Zion 

Garmatz 

O'Hara,  Mich. 
NATS— 39 

Zwach 

Abernethy 

Edwards,  Ala 

Jones,  N.C. 

Ashbrook 

Flynt 

Kornegay 

Ashmore 

Gathlngs 

Langen 

Baring 

Gettys 

Latta 

Bevill 

Gross 

Lennon 

Brlnkley 

Hagan 

Martin 

Clancy 

Hall 

Montgomery 

Colmer 

Hubert 

Nichols 

Cramer 

Henderson 

ONeal,  Ga. 

Dickinson 

Hungate 

Qulllen 

Dowdy 

Jarman 

Rivers 
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Satterfield 
Scott 


Stuckey 
Tuck 


Whitener 
Whitten 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Collier 


NOT  VOTING— 130 


Abbltt 

Adair 

Adams 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Ashley 

Aspinall 

Barrett 

Berry 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Boggs 

Bra> 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhlU,  Va, 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burleson 

Button 

Casey 

Celler 

Clark 

Conable 

Conyers 

Gorman 

Cowger 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Dawson 

Deniiey 

Derwlnskl 

Diegs 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Everett 

Farbsteln 

Flno 

Fisher 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fulton,  Tenn, 
Fuqua 


Gardner 
Gubser 
Gurney 
Haley 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hardy 
Harvey 
Helstoskl 
Herlong 
Horton 
Hull 
Ichord 
Jones,  Mo, 
Karth 
King.  N.Y. 
Kluczynski 
Kuykendall 
Lloyd 
Long.  La. 
Lukens 
McEwen 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
Mathias,  Calif. 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 
Morgan 
Morris.  N.  Mex. 
Morse,  Mass. 
Mosher 
Multer 
Murphy,  N.Y, 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nix 

Ottinger 
Passman 
Pepper 
Pettis 


Philbln 

Pickle 

Poage 

Pool 

Pryor 

Rarlck 

Resnlck 

Rooney.  Pa, 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

St,  Onge 

Sandman 

Selden 

Slkes 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Steed 

Stephens 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tiernan 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Miss. 

Williams,  Pa. 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wydler 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  for,  with  Mr.  Collier 
against. 

Mr.  Cowger  for,  with  Mr.  Fisher  against. 

Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Selden  against. 

Mr.  Boggs  for,  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr.  Horton  for,  with  Mr.  Taylor  against. 

Mr.  Button  for,  with  Mr.  PounUln  against. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  for,  with  Mr.  Williams  of 
Mississippi  against. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Flno 
against. 

Mr.  Ashley  for,  with  Mr.  Snyder  against. 

Mr.  Karth  for,  with  Mr.  Pettis  against. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  for,  with  Mr.  Watson 
against. 

Mr.  Steed  for,  with  Mr.  Passman  against. 

Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Mr.  Haley  against. 

Mr.  Philbln  for,  with  Mr.  Waggonner 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.   Farbsteln   with   Mr.   Hammerschmldt. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Williams 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr,  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Tleman  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Eshleman. 

Mr.  Walker  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Mary- 
land. 


Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr,  Herlong  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  California. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr,  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  BroyhUl  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Wat- 
klns. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Pryor  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mac- 
Gregor. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Poage  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr. 
Springer. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr   Pickle  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  WUUam  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Helstoskl. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Dlg^. 

Mr.  ASHMORE  changed  his  vote  from 
■yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  RosTENKowsKi].  If  he  had  been 
present  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BALANCE  OF 
THIS  WEEK  AND  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  requested  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  as  to  the  program  for  the 
balance  of  this  week  and  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Arizona 
yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona,  we  have  finished 
the  legislative  business  for  this  week. 

For  Monday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  the  program  is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day. 
Also,  there  are  12  suspensions  to  be  con- 
sidered which  are  as  follows: 

H.R.  11565.  to  provide  for  transfer  of 
peanut  acreage  allotments: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  33,  to  establish 
a  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety : 


H.R.  3639,  Animal  Drug  Amendments 
of  1967; 

H.R.  3982,  to  provide  for  transporta- 
tion of  house  trailers  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services; 

H.R.  1341,  to  authorize  additional  ac- 
cumulation of  leave  in  certain  foreign 
areas ; 

H.R.  8547,  to  simplify  laws  relating  to 
members  of  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force, 
and  Marine  Corps; 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  114.  to  extend 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  in 
certain  cases; 

H.R.  13669,  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  military  claims; 

HJl.  13165,  to  provide  Secret  Service 
protection  for  a  widow  and  minor  chil- 
dren of  a  former  President; 

H.R.  2138.  to  permit  naturalization  of 
certain  employees  of  U.S.  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations ; 

S.  1552,  to  amend  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1966;  and 

S.  423,  to  authorize  certain  construc- 
tion at  Manele  Bay,  Lanai,  Hawaii. 

Also  scheduled  for  the  consideration  of 
the  House  on  Monday  is  S.  2388,  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1967.  It  will  be  considered  under  an  open 
rule,  with  6  hours  of  debate,  waiving 
points  of  order,  and  making  in  order  the 
committee  substitute  now  In  the  bill  as 
an  original  bill  for  purposes  of  amend- 
ment. I  might  say  we  hope  to  consider 
the  bill  under  general  debate  on  Monday 
and  on  Tuesday,  but  we  do  not  plan  to 
go  any  further  than  general  debate  on 
Tuesday. 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  Day,  and 
of  course  we  will  continue  on  Tuesday 
with  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments, and  continue  through  the  balance 
of  the  week  on  that  bill,  or  until  the 
bill  is  concluded. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Saturday,  November  11.  is  Veterans  Day, 
and  I  am  sure  that  some  Members  of  the 
House  have  plans  for  obserting  that  day. 
Will  it  be  the  purpose  of  the  majority 
leader  to  have  a  session  on  Friday  if  it 
is  necessary  to  finish  the  bill? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  feel  because  of  the 
urgency  of  disposing  of  this  legislation, 
for  many,  many  reasons,  that  if  we  have 
not  disposed  of  the  bill  by  that  time  we 
will  have  to  consider  it  on  Friday. 

May  I  add  further  that  this  announce- 
ment is  made  subject  to  the  usual  res- 
ervations that  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time,  and  that  any 
further  program  may  be  armounced  later. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  when  it  is  contemplated 
the  fund-giveaway  conference  report  may 
be  brought  up? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man's inquiry,  I  will  say  that  we  are  not 
in  a  position  as  yet  to  make  that  an- 
nouncement. My  understanding  is  that 
It  is  not  ready  as  yet.  We  certainly  would 
not  bring  it  up  on  Monday  or  Tuesday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  will  be  brought  up 
Monday  or  Tuesday  of  next  week? 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  No.  I  said  we  would  not 
bring  It  up  on  Monday  or  Tuesday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  will  not  be  brought  up 
on  Monday  or  Tuesday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  correct.  The 
reason  we  would  not  bring  it  up  on  Mon- 
day or  Tuesday  is  that  Tuesday  is  a  gen- 
eral election  day.  I  believe  some  37  States 
are  having  elections  on  Tuesday.  While 
we  would  not  put  votes  over  on  primary 
elections,  we  would  not  put  any  votes 
over  that  come  on  Monday,  I  would  cer- 
tainly be  disposed — and  I  believe  the 
House  would  be — to  take  up  any  matter 
requiring  a  record  vote  and  certainly  any 
matter  as  important  as  a  conference  re- 
port on  Wednesday  or  later  in  the  week. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  fur- 
ther. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  assume 
Members  of  the  Houst  will  be  safe  now 
in  buying  a  Christmas  tree  to  be  used  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  rather  than  in  their 
home  district? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  believe  they  would  be 
safe  in  buying  one  in  Washington.  D.C.. 
If  they  wish. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  would  not  have  to 
cart  it  out  to  their  respective  districts, 
would  they? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  would  depend  on 
where  they  want  to  spend  Christmas, 
either  here  or  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  be- 
lieve that  this  Congress  can  be  adjourned 
by  December  20? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  call- 
ing on  me  for  speculation.  I  do  not  like 
to  indulge  in  answers  to  hypothetical 
questions.  My  judgment  is  that  we  will 
be  adjourned  by  then. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


ADJOURNMENT    TO    MONDAY. 
NOVEMBER    6,    1967 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Holi- 
FiELD  • .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 
DISPENSED  WITH  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  business 
In  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JACKY  BAYNE  DAY 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow, 
November  4,  has  been  proclaimed  Jacky 
Bayne  Day  in  Fort  Mill,  S.C,  by  Mayor 
Cleve  Lytle. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
learned  yesterday  through  the  news 
media  of  the  tragedy  that  befell  this 
brave  South  Carolinian  as  he  served  his 
Nation  in  Vietnam.  Specialist  Bayne  was 
critically  wounded  by  a  Vietcong  land- 
mine and  had  been  given  up  for  dead  by 
everyone  except  Jacky  Bayne,  and  when 
life  was  detected,  the  long  road  to  recov- 
ery began. 

Jacky  Bayne  is  now  at  Walter  Reed 
General  Hospital  where  his  mother  and 
father,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eb  L.  Bayne,  have 
stood  bravely  by  his  side  since  he  arrived 
there  on  August  4. 

They  are  proud  of  Jacky  and  rightfully 
so.  He  is  a  youth  who  never  burned  a 
draft  card,  never  stormed  the  steps  of 
the  Pentagon  to  decry  the  policies  of  his 
Government,  never  participated  in  a  pro- 
test march,  never  joined  in  an  act  of  civil 
disobedience.  He  did  his  duty  gladly.  His 
sacrifice  should  put  to  shame  those  who 
strive  to  undermine  our  efforts  to  pro- 
tect freedom  and  liberty. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  com- 
mendable that  tomorrow  has  been  pro- 
claimed "Jacky  Bayne  Day"  in  his  home- 
town. I  know  every  Member  of  this  House 
joins  with  me  in  saluting  courageous 
Jacky  Bayne  and  his  splendid  family. 
He  serves  his  coimtry  and  he  serves  it 
well. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  a  kind  prov- 
idence will  in  time  bless  Jacky  Bayne 
with  full  restoration  to  good  health. 


COMMISSIONING  OF  THE   "GREEN- 
LING,"   NUCLEAR   SUBMARINE 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Record  and 
include  an  address  by  Hon.  George  W. 
Andrews  of  Alabama. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  is  the  commissioning  of  our  29th 
nuclear  attack  submarine,  the  Greenling, 
at  Groton,  Corm. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama,  the 
Honorable  George  W.  Andrews,  is  de- 
livering the  commissioning  speech.  He. 
too.  is  calling  for  the  rapid  development 
of  the  nuclear  side  of  our  surface  Navy. 
His  remarks  are  cogent  and  important. 
I  insert  them  in  the  Record  at  this  point; 
Remajucs  by  Congressman  George  W.  An- 
drews, AT  THE  Commissioning  of  TJ.S.S. 
"Greenling,"  November  3,  1967 
For  the  past  thirty  years.  I  have  had  great 
Interest  In  and,  I  might  say.  love  for  the 
United  States  Navy.  In  1944  while  serving  as 
a  Naval  Lieutenant  at  Pearl  Harbor,  I  was 
elected  In  absentia  to  the  78th  Congress.  Im- 
mediately. I  was  assigned  to  the  Naval  Sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
I  have  seen  out  Navy  grow  both  in  size  and 
in  quality. 

In  my  opinion,  the  tTnlted  States  Navy 
today  Is  In  the  best  hands  In  her  history  with 


the  Honorable  Paul  Ignatius  serving  as  Sec- 
retary and  Admiral  Tom  Moorer  serving  as 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  I  was  most  pleased 
to  learn  recently  that  the  tour  of  duty  of 
Admiral  Rickover  has  been  extended  for  an- 
other two  years.  The  Admiral  has  made  the 
greatest  contributions  to  the  U.S.  Navy  of 
any  man  in  history  and  is  recognized  as  the 
father  of  out  great  Polaris  system. 

So,  it  is  a  real  great  personal  pleasxire  for 
me  to  be  here  today  and  talce  part  in  the 
commissioning  of  our  Country's  newest  nu- 
clear attack  submarine — the  Greenling. 

The  submarine  we  are  commissioning  today 
Is  the  second  United  States  submarine  to 
bear  the  name  Greenling.  The  first  Green- 
ling was  commissioned  on  21  January  1942. 
She  made  12  patrols  during  World  War  n, 
sinking  15  Japanese  ships  for  a  total  of 
59.000  tons.  She  won  10  battle  stars  as  well 
as  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation.  After  the 
war,  she  was  used  to  train  naval  reservists 
until  stricken  from  the  Naval  Register  in 
1960. 

The  new  Greenling  Joins  the  growing 
United  States  nuclear  fleet  which  now  num- 
bers 74  submarines,  an  aircraft  carrier,  a 
cruiser,  and  two  frigates  in  operation  These 
ships  have  steamed  a  total  of  about  ten  mil- 
lion miles.  In  addition  we  have  under  con- 
struction or  authorized  another  aircraft 
carrier,  three  guided  missile  frigates,  32  at- 
tack type  submarines,  and  a  small  submarine 
capable  of  exploring  the  ocean  bottom.  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  funds  for  the  procure- 
ment of  long  leadtlme  items  for  yet  another 
nuclear  aircraft  carrier;  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  stated  he  will  request  the  funds 
to  complete  this  ship  In  next  year's  ship- 
building program. 

The  development  of  nuclear  propulsion  for 
our  naval  warships  stands  out  as  one  of  the 
most  Important  technological  achievements 
of  this  century.  In  my  position  as  a  member 
of  the  Defense  Subcommittee  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  am  thoroughly  aware  of  the 
importance  of  naval  nuclear  propulsion  to 
our  Nation's  security  through  its  application 
to  our  Polaris  submarines,  our  attack  sub- 
marines, and  our  surface  warships.  Fiorther. 
the  naval  nuclear  propulsion  program  has 
supplied  the  basic  nuclear  technology  on 
which  our  growing  civilian  nuclear  power 
program  is  based.  There  Is  a  strong  con- 
viction among  the  members  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  that  we  must 
continue  to  strengthen  and  advance  our 
nuclear  submarine  fleet  and  that  we  must 
provide  nuclear  propulsion  for  our  new  major 
surface  warships.  I  am  proud  of  the  role 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
Congress  have  played  In  this  effort  so  vital 
to  our  Country's  defense. 

Today  our  fleet  of  41  nuclear  powered 
Polaris  submarines  is  complete.  These  ships 
with  their  awesome  weapwns  stand  their 
watchful  guard  hidden  under  the  oceans  of 
the  world.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Polaris 
submarine  represents  our  most  formidable 
deterrent  to  an  all-out  war. 

The  nuclear  powered  submarines,  Including 
the  Greenling,  likewise  have  an  Impor- 
tant Job  in  our  Country's  defense.  Our  ability 
to  control  the  seas  in  future  conflicts  will  be 
greatly  dependent  on  our  capability  to  over- 
come the  enemy's  submarine  threat.  Clearly 
our  nuclear  powered  attack  submarines  pro- 
vide our  Navy  with  indispensable  anti-sub- 
marine warfare  capability. 

Today  our  pre-eminence  In  nuclear  sub- 
marines Is  being  challenged  from  abroad 
The  great  skills  and  capabilities  which  have 
produced  our  nuclear  submarine  fleet  will 
be  quickly  dissipated  If  we  slacken  our  ef- 
forts in  advancing  naval  nuclear  propulsion 
I  do  not  expect  Congress  to  yield  to  pres- 
sures and  arguments  to  stop  building  nuclear 
submarines.  In  the  months  and  years  ahead. 
I  am  confident  that  Congress  will  continue 
to  provide  the  Impetus  and  guidance  to  en- 
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sure  that  our  nuclear  submarine  fleet  stays 
second  to  none. 

Concerning  our  submarine  program,  the 
objective  is  clear — we  must  introduce  im- 
proved nuclear  submarine  designs  into  the 
fleet  as  rapidly  as  feasible.  But  this  is  only 
one  aspect  of  the  continuing  fight  for  Ameri- 
can naval  supremacy— we  must  have  new 
major  surface  warships  to  replace  our  aging 
fleet  that  is  rapidly  approaching  obsolescence, 
warships  with  the  important  military  ad- 
vantages of  nuclear  propulsion 

The  nuclear  powered  aircraft  carrier  Enter- 
prise has  set  record  after  record  since  she 
Joined  the  fleet  six  yeirs  ago.  This  summer 
she  returned  with  her  escort,  the  nuclear 
powered  frigate  Bainbridge.  from  their  sec- 
ond deployment  in  action  off  Vietnam.  The 
Enterprise  has  proven  so  effective  In  battle 
in  Vietnam  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  re- 
quested a  new  nuclear  powered  attack  carrier 
in  last  year's  defense  bill  and  has  assured 
Congress  that  he  will  ask  for  one  more  next 
year  and  another  in  a  future  ye.ir.  I  am  en- 
couraged to  see  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  finally  recognized  the  importance 
of  nuclear  power  for  aircraft  carriers  after 
long  urging  by  the  Congress. 

The  United  States  Is  now  committed  to 
a  nuclear  powered  aircraft  carrier  building 
program  with  a  total  of  at  least  four  nuclear 
carriers  planned  to  be  in  the  fleet  of  the 
mld-1970's.  The  aircraft  carrier  continues 
to  be  one  of  our  prime  naval  weapons.  It 
provides  a  movable  platform  from  which  to 
launch  airplanes  wherever  they  may  be 
needed.  It  is  a  floating  airbase  complete  with 
maintenance  and  repair  facilities,  ready  for 
immediate  use.  It  has  proved  to  be  a  vital 
asset  In  support  of  our  military  activities 
in  Vietnam. 

The  Importance  to  the  future  strength  of 
the  Nation  of  providing  nuclear  propulsion 
in  our  major  surface  warships  has  been  stud- 
led  and  debated  at  length  for  over  six  years. 
Even  before  our  first  nuclear  powered  sur- 
face warships,  the  cruiser  USS  Long  Beach 
went  to  sea  in  July  1961.  Congress  took  ac- 
tion to  change  the  frigate  USS  Truitun  from 
conventional  propulsion  to  nuclear  propul- 
sion. Tills  summer  the  Long  Beach  returned 
from  her  first  combat  tour  during  which  she 
performed  a  vital  mission  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin.  Also  this  summer  the  recently  com- 
pleted Truxtun  reported  for  duty  with  the 
Pacific  Fleet. 

At  least  four  major  fleet  escort  ships — 
destroyers  or  frigates — are  assigned  to  each 
aircraft  carrier  to  make  up  a  carrier  task 
group.  These  escorts  are  designed  to  operate 
against  enemy  targets  on  independent  mis- 
sions or  as  a  part  of  a  coordinated  protec- 
tive screen  to  destroy  enemy  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, submarines,  and  surface  ships  that  at- 
tack the  carrier  task  group. 

To  exploit  the  full  potential  of  the  carrier 
task  group,  everything  possible  must  be  done 
to  minimize  the  logistic  support  required  to 
sustain  the  ships  In  a  combat  environment. 
Elimination  of  the  requirement  for  a  contin- 
uous supply  of  ship  propulsion  fuel  makes 
nuclear  powered  warships  far  superior  to 
their  conventional  counterparts.  The  out- 
standing performance  demonstrated  by  the 
Enterprise,  Long  Beach,  Bainbridge,  and 
Truxton  during  one  million  miles  of  steam- 
ing throughout  the  world,  unfettered  by  the 
umbilical  cord  of  a  propulsion  fuel  distribu- 
tion system  required  by  conventional  ships, 
has  made  the  requirement  for  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion m  our  new  warships  obvious.  The  re- 
cent Middle  Ea£t  crisis  has  once  again  dem- 
onstrated that  the  need  for  fuel  oil  is  the 
Achilles  Heel  of  conventional  warships. 

The  Issue  put  before  the  Congress  last  year 
and  this  year  Is  whether  the  new  major  fleet 
escorts  the  United  States  builds  for  our  fu- 
ture naval  striking  forces — warships  that  will 
be  operating  Into  the  2l8t  century — will  have 
nuclear  propulsion.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense recommended  conventional  major  fleet 


escorts  both  last  year  and  this  year.  But 
Congress  disagreed  and  decided  to  provide 
these  ships  with   nuclear  propulsion. 

Congress  has  decided  the  time  has  come 
for  the  United  States  to  make  the  Inevitable 
decision  to  modernize  our  Navy  by  taking 
the  next  step  from  sail  to  coal,  to  oil,  to 
nuclear  power  for  propulsion  of  naval  surface 
warships.  This  decision  is  in  accordance 
with  the  Constitutional  responsibility  of 
Congress  to  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy  .  .  , 
I  assure  you.  Congress  will  continue  its  role 
of  leadership  in  bringing  about  the  develop- 
ment and  application  of  nuclear  propulsion 
to  the  U.S.  Navy — as  we  have  in  the  past — 
first  for  submarines,  then  for  aircraft  car- 
riers, and  now  for  major  fleet  escorts. 

You  who  comprise  the  crew  of  this  new 
Greenling  we  commission  today  still  do  not 
see  a  world  at  peace.  Once  again  the  world 
is  beset  by  war.  World  War  II  saw  us  fighting 
to  maintain  our  freedom;  now  we  are  fight- 
ing to  protect  the  freedom  of  the  peace  lovers 
everywhere.  Once  again  the  courage  and 
perseverance  exhibited  by  the  earlier  Green- 
hug  are  required  by  all  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

May  the  courage  and  strength  of  character 
which  the  crew  of  the  first  Greenling  demon- 
strated, and  which  forms  but  a  small  part  of 
the  great  tradition  of  American  submarines, 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  you  of  the  new 
Greenling.  Our  entire  nation  is  supremely 
proud  of  the  valor  and  the  gallantry  that 
have  made  the  American  fighting  forces  the 
finest  in  the  world.  I  know  that  your  skill, 
devotion  to  duty  and  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
will  help  make  the  Greenling  the  proud  ship 
she  deserves  to  be. 

Officers  and  crew  of  the  Greenling.  you  face 
unparalleled  challenges  and  opportunities.  I 
am  confident  that  you  will  carry  out  your 
responsibilities  in  a  manner  which  befits  the 
tradition  of  the  Navy's  .submarine  service. 
May  I  wish  you  Godspeed  and  smooth  sailing. 


U.S.  ECONOMY  CONTINUES  TO 
EXPAND 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  this  countrj'  entered  the  81st  con- 
secutive month  of  economic  expansion — 
the  longest  period  of  steadj'  economic 
growth  in  our  history. 

To  insure  a  continuation  of  this  ex- 
pansion— to  keep  our  economy  on  an 
even  keel — the  President  has  asked  the 
Congress  to  pass  his  tax  surcharge  pro- 
posal. In  1962,  1964,  and  1965  we  lowered 
taxes  to  stimulate  the  economy.  Now  we 
must  raise  them  to  slow  the  economy  to 
a  more  moderate  and  maintainable  pace. 

In  this  regard,  I  commend  to  you  a 
well-reasoned  analysis  of  the  issues  in- 
volved in  the  current  tax  debate  by 
Herbert  Stein,  a  noted  economist  of  the 
Brookings  Institution.  Mr.  Stein's  anal- 
ysis appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Reporter  magazine,  and  is  a  comprehen- 
sive and  excellent  discussion  of  the  is- 
sues involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  place  Mr.  Stein's  entire  article  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Case  for  the  Tax  Sttbchakce 
(By  Herbert  Stein) 

The  new  economics  and  the  old  Puritan 
ethic  have  converged  this  fall  to  recommend 


a  tax  Increase.  Tlie  New  Economics  says  that 
when  inflation  Is  forecast,  taxes  should  be 
raised,  and  Inflation  Is  now  commonly  fore- 
cast. The  Puritan  ethic  holds  that  when  the 
Federal  budget  Is  going  to  be  in  deficit,  taxes 
should  be  raised  to  balance  It,  and  this  year 
the  Federal  budget  is  going  to  be  in  substan- 
tial deficit.  Even  so,  the  President's  proposal 
to  levy  a  ten  per  cent  surcharge  on  individual 
and  corporate  income  taxes  Is  in  trouble. 
The  odds  are  that  there  will  be  a  tax  Increase, 
but  that  it  will  come  later  than  the  President 
wished,  be  smaller  than  he  asked  and  re- 
quire him  to  pay  more  in  expenditure  cuts 
than  he  would  like 

The  diflJcuitiea  that  the  President's  tax 
proposal  have  encountered  should  have  been 
no  surprise.  Increases  of  the  Federal  Income 
tax  are  very  rare.  Except  for  the  special  case 
of  1932.  there  have  been  general  Increases 
only  during  the  two  World  Wars  and  the 
Korean  War  Relative  to  the  Federal  budget 
and  the  natirnal  Income,  even  the  Korean 
War  was  much  larger  than  the  current  con- 
flic:  And  in  all  three  of  those  wars  the 
Presidents  had  to  settle  for  smaller  increases 
than  they  wanted  The  plain  fact  was  and  is 
that  people  do  not  like  to  have  their  taxes 
raised 

The  modern  standard  view  of  fiscal  history 
does  not  prepare  us  for  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  tax  increase  This  view  teaches 
that  before  1963  the  country  was  dominated 
by  the  idea  that  the  budget  should  be  bal- 
anced— if  not  always,  at  least  almost  always. 
But  in  1963  we  were  converted  by  the  New 
Economists  to  the  view  that  taxes  should  be 
reduced  when  expert  analysis  and  prognosis 
indicate  a  deficiency  of  total  demand  and 
should  be  raised  in  the  contrary  circum- 
stances. This  conversion  led  to  the  tax  reduc- 
tion of  1964.  If  the  conversion  had  lasted, 
there  would  be  no  problem  about  raising 
taxes  now  when  the  economists  warn  of  in- 
flation. And  even  if  the  country  or  Congress 
has  retrogressed  to  the  budget-balancing 
idea,  that  should  be  an  equally  powerful  force 
for  raising  taxes  in  1967. 

But  this  view  of  the  history  greatly  exag- 
gerates both  the  force  of  budget  l>alancing  as 
a  guide  to  policy  before  1963  and  the  extent 
of  the  conversion  to  the  notion  that  the 
economics  profession  could  tell  us  reliably 
how  to  manipulate  taxes  to  produce  high  em- 
ployment, price  stability,  and  steady  growth. 

The  1963-1964  tax  fight  was  not  a  contest 
between  budget  balancing  and  the  fiexlble 
use  of  taxation  as  a  stabilizer.  The  fight  was 
over  expenditures.  Before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives voted  on  the  tax  cut.  President 
Kennedy  sent  up  a  letter  promising  a  tight 
budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  Then  Wilbur 
D  Mills,  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  delivered  a  powerful 
speech  to  persuade  the  House  that  In  voting 
for  tax  reduction  It  would  be  voting  for  re- 
straints on  expenditures  that  would  make 
possible  more  tax  cuts  later.  The  Senate 
would  not  act  on  the  tax  cut  until  It  saw  the 
budget  for  the  following  year.  When  Presi- 
dent Johnson  sent  up  a  surprisingly  small 
budget  In  January,  1964.  he  promptly  got 
the  tax  cut. 

This  is  the  background  against  which  the 
tax  increase  is  being  considered.  It  is  a 
background  of  Uttle  confidence  in  expert  ad- 
vice, only  marginal  devotion  to  the  principle 
of  the  balanced  budget,  a  general  reluctance 
to  raise  taxes,  and  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment and  resentment  that  Congress  is  faced 
with  this  choice  after  the  expectations  cre- 
ated during  the  discussion  of  the  1964  tax 
cut.  Presidents  can  sometimes  override  these 
dlfBcultles.  but  Mr.  Johnson's  leadership  Is 
less  powerful  than  It  once  was.  A  war  would 
ordinarily  be  sufBclent  to  assure  some  In- 
crease in  taxes,  but  the  Vietnam  War  Is  spe- 
cial, and  Its  Influence  works  against  as  well 
as  for  the  proposal.  Therefore,  Congress  is  in 
a  mood  and  position  to  bargain  hard  before 
granting  the  President  a  tax  Increase. 
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The  case  for  raising  taxes,  as  presented  by 
the  administration,  rests  on  three  points: 

Inflation.  During  the  latter  part  of  1965 
and  most  of  1966.  the  U.S.  economy  was  un- 
der strong  Inflationary  pressure.  Rising  ex- 
pendltiires  for  the  Vietnam  War,  added  to 
the  vigorous  upswing  already  In  progress. 
caused  the  total  demand  for  output  to  rise 
faster  than  could  be  matched  by  the  supply, 
even  though  production  rose  substantially. 
The  average  rate  of  price  Increase,  which  had 
been  running  around  one  to  1.5  per  cent  a 
year,  rose  to  three  or  3.5  per  cent. 

In  the  first  half  of  1967  the  economy 
entered  a  period  of  lull.  This  waa  mainly  duie 
to  a  drastic  decline  In  the  rate  at  which 
businesses  were  building  up  Inventories.  The 
slow-down  was  also  due  to  tight  monetary 
conditions,  caused  in  part  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's efforts  to  curb  the  Inflation.  Probably 
to  a  smaller  degree,  the  government's  action 
In  suspending  the  tax  credit  for  business  In- 
vestment also  contributed  to  the  pause  In  the 
economy. 

The  pause  Is  expected  to  be  temporary,  and 
Indeed  may  already  have  ended.  The  decline 
In  the  rate  of  Inventory  investment,  which 
was  the  main  element  in  the  pause,  can 
hardly  go  much  further  and  will  probably 
turn  Into  a  rise.  The  relaxation  of  credit  con- 
ditions has  produced  the  beginnings  of  an 
Increase  in  residential  construction.  Mean- 
while government  spending,  defense  and  non- 
defense,  state  and  local  as  well  as  Federal, 
continues  to  grow.  By  1968.  recovery  of  the 
economy  will  give  a  boost  to  investment 
spending  by  business.  And  the  increased  in- 
come resulting  from  Increases  In  all  these 
lines  of  activity  will  accelerate  consumer 
spending.  So  by  the  end  of  1967  the  growth 
of  total  demand  will  again  exceed  the  growth 
of  production  and  prices  will  rise  more 
rapidly. 

People  complain  about  being  asked  to 
pay  higher  taxes  on  top  of  high  and  rising 
prices.  But  the  taxes  will  not  be  In  addition 
to  higher  prices:  they  will  be  a  substitute  for 
higher  prices.  Failure  to  raise  taxes  would 
leave  more  money  In  our  pockets,  but  the 
larger  amount  of  money  would  not  buy  more. 
Real  consvmiptlon  and  Investment,  the  ad- 
ministration Insists,  must  and  will  be  held 
down  to  real  production  In  some  way,  and  Lf 
that  Is  not  done  by  higher  taxes  It  will  be 
done  by  higher  prices.  The  tax  route  Is 
fairer,  or  can  be  made  so,  because  we  can 
decide  who  pays  the  taxes.  The  Inflation 
route  imposes  the  sacrifices  mainly  on  the 
weak. 

Tight  Money.  Advocates  of  a  tax  Increase 
recognize  that  the  predicted  inflation  could 
be  checked  by  a  tight-money  policy,  but  they 
argue  that  this  would  simply  make  for  higher 
Interest  rates,  which  in  turn  chiefly  penalize 
small  buainess,  state  and  local  governments, 
and.  most  severely,  purchasers  of  houses, 
builders,  and  construction  workers.  Such  an 
allocation  of  the  sacrifice  would  be  unfair 
and  economically  disruptive. 

To  this  argument  some  add  another  which 
Is,  or  sounds,  even  more  ominous,  namely,  a 
recurrence  of  the  financial  "crunch"  of  1966. 
The  rise  of  Interest  rates  In  money  m.irkets. 
Including  rates  on  Federal  securities,  led 
many  Individuals  holding  savings  and  loan 
association  shares,  and  corporations  holding 
time  deposits  at  banks,  to  take  their  money 
out  and  Invest  It  directly.  There  was  a  danger 
that  the  financial  Institutions  would  be  un- 
able to  meet  the  drain  of  funds  If  It  con- 
tinued, or  at  least  be  unable  to  meet  the  drain 
without  liquidating  assets  at  a  loss.  Financial 
markets  In  1966  were.  It  is  said,  as  near  panic 
as  at  any  time  since  the  Second  World  War. 
However,  the  Federal  Reserve  and  other  fi- 
nancial agencies  of  the  government  came  to 
the  rescue  and  relieved  the  situation.  Some 
advocates  of  a  tax  Increase  fear  that  without 
it  the  "crunch"  would  be  repeated,  but  this 
time    If   the   Federal    Reserve   Is   flghtlng   a 


strong  Inflation  It  would  be  unable  to  relieve 
the  financial  markets  as  well. 

THE     BUDGET     DEFICIT 

Economists  who  argue  for  the  tax  Increase 
are  likely  first  to  swear  that  they  haven't  the 
slightest  concern  about  the  budget  deficit  "as 
such,"  and  that  the  deficit  is  relevant  only  as, 
together  with  a  lot  of  other  conditions.  It 
throws  light  on  the  problem  of  Inflation  and 
Interest  rates.  However,  President  Johnson  Is 
not  bucking  for  appointment  to  the  Harvard 
Economics  Department.  He  has  not  hesitated 
to  appeal  to  what  Is  left  of  the  Puritan  ethic 
In  this  country  and  Invoke  the  size  of  the 
prospective  deficit  as  an  Independent  reason 
for  raising  taxes.  In  fact,  he  and  his  aides 
have  presented  the  deficit  picture  in  the  most 
dramatic  possible  light. 

There  are  several  ways  of  defining  and 
measuring  the  Federal  budget,  and  these  dif- 
ferent ways  show  different  surpluses  or  def- 
icits. In  his  January  Budget  Message  the 
President  made  a  point  of  emphasizing  what 
is  called  the  National  Income  Accounts 
Budget,  which  Is  generally  recognized  to  have 
much  greater  economic  significance  than  the 
traditional  Administrative  Budget  and  usu- 
ally has  a  smaller  deficit.  But  In  the  argu- 
ment for  the  tax  Increase  this  summer  and 
fall,  the  President  and  his  officials  have  talked 
almost  exclusively  In  terms  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Budget.  This  has  enabled  them  to  talk 
about  a  deficit  of  $25  to  $29  billion,  rather 
than  the  $15  to  $18  billion  apparently  In 
prospect  In  the  National  Income  Accounts 
Budget  If  there  Is  no  tax  increase. 

GROUNDS     FOR     DOUBT 

The  Congressmen  who  express  reluctance 
to  raise  taxes  don't  deny  what  the  supporters 
say:  they  only  complain  that  the  administra- 
tion has  not  made  Its  case.  In  particular,  they 
express  reservations  about  the  administra- 
tion's forecasts  and  about  forecasting  in 
general. 

The  economic  case  the  supporters  have  to 
make  Is  Indeed  a  hard  one.  They  must  show 
not  only  that  the  economy  will  be  rising  but 
also  that  the  rise  will  exceed  some  critical 
rate  that  causes  serious  Inflation.  If  the  fore- 
cast Is  wrong  by  an  significant  amount,  so  Is 
their  recommendation.  There  Is  little  margin 
for  error. 

The  forecasting  basis  of  the  1963-1964  tax- 
cut  proposal  was  quite  different.  Then  the 
economy  was  running  about  $30  to  $40  billion 
below  Its  potential  annual  output,  and  had 
been  doing  so  most  of  the  time  for  five  years. 
The  tax  cut  was  Justified  not  by  the  forecast 
of  a  change  but  by  the  forecast  of  no 
change  in  the  economy.  Furthermore,  It  was 
expected  to  close  only  part  of  the  gap  be- 
tween desired  and  actual  output,  so  that 
there  was  some  margin  for  error  before  the 
tax  cut  would  overshoot  the  mark  and  cause 
Inflation.  And  It  was  to  take  effect  gradually, 
over  a  period  of  a  year  and  a  half  as  originally 
proposed,  so  that  there  would  be  opportunity 
to  correct  for  errors  In  the  forecast  If  they 
became  apparent. 

Plenty  of  reasons  can  be  found  for  skepti- 
cism about  the  ability  of  economists  to  make 
such  a  precise  forecast  reliably.  As  Congress- 
man Mills  has  reminded  expert  witnesses  be- 
fore his  committee,  the  experts  told  Con- 
gress In  the  summer  of  1957  that  It  was  not 
a  good  time  for  a  tax  reduction.  This  was 
about  one  month  before  the  1957-1958  reces- 
sion began,  and  In  retrospect  It  looks  as  If 
a  tax  cut  would  have  been  most  opportune. 
Economists  made  a  similar  error  In  1960.  To 
come  much  closer  to  the  present,  we  may 
recall  that  after  mld-1965  Inadequate  Infor- 
mation on  the  pace  of  the  Vietnam  buildup 
led  to  a  serious  underestimate  of  its  Infla- 
tionary Impact.  Also,  the  administration's 
request  for  suspension  of  the  Investment 
credit  In  September,  1966,  followed  by  a  re- 
quest for  restoration  of  the  credit  within  a 
few  months,  did  not  suggest  that  policy  was 
guided  by  a  very  clear  view  of  the  future. 


The  administration's  current  recommenda- 
tion that  taxes  should  be  raised  to  prevent 
Inflation  rests  not  only  on  the  proposition 
that  there  would  be  inflation  If  taxes  were 
not  raised.  It  also  rests  on  the  proposition 
that  the  tax  Increase  would  stop — or  sub- 
tantlally  reduce — the  Inflation.  On  this  prop- 
osition also  there  Is  skepticism  in  Congress, 
with  eminent,  although  not  widespread,  sup- 
port In  the  economics  profession.  What  Is  at 
Issue  Is  whether  a  tax  Increase  that  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  temporary  will  cause  the  tax- 
payers to  reduce  their  spending  or  to  reduce 
their  saving.  In  the  latter  event  there  would 
be  no  antl-lnflatlonary  effect.  The  Increase 
would  simply  reduce  the  government  deficit 
and  equally  reduce  the  private  saving  that 
would  have  been  Invested  in  the  govern- 
ment debt:  everything  else  would  remain 
unchanged.  As  for  the  effect  on  spending, 
some  economists,  notably  Professor  Milton 
Friedman  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  In- 
terpret the  available  evidence  as  showing  that 
people  adjust  their  spending  to  what  they 
expect  their  Income  will  be  on  the  average 
in  the  long  run.  and  that  they  respond  to 
variations  of  Income  which  they  expect  to  be 
temporary  by  changing  the  amount  they 
save.  If  this  Is  true.  It  casts  a  great  deal  of 
doubt  on  the  antl-lnflatlon  argument  lor 
a  tax  Increase. 

The  tight-money  argument  for  raising 
taxes  depends  upon  the  Inflationary  aspect 
of  the  case.  If  the  forces  In  the  economy  do 
not  add  up  to  Inflation  In  the  absence  of  a 
tax  Increase,  there  will  be  no  need  for  mone- 
tary tightness  or  higher  Interest  rates.  And 
If  a  tax  Increase  will  not  restrain  inflation, 
because  it  reduces  private  saving  rather  than 
spending,  then  a  tax  Increase  will  not  pre- 
vent tight  money  either.  But  there  are  other 
reasons  for  doubt  about  the  tight-money 
argument.  During  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1967,  interest  rates  rose  substantially  In 
anticipation  of  government  and  private  bor- 
rowing expected  to  come  later.  Present  In- 
terest rates  many  be  already  adjusted  to  the 
conditions  that  would  exist  If  there  were  no 
tax  Increase,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
further  rise  If  the  tax  proposal  were  re- 
jected. If  so,  a  repetition  of  the  "crunch" 
Is  unlikely.  Anyway,  a  "crunch"  Is  not  the 
Inevitable  consequence  of  high  or  rising  In- 
terest rates;  It  results  from  lack  of  prepara- 
tion by  private  financial  Institutions  and 
by  governmental  financial  policy.  To  ask  the 
American  people  to  pay  $8  or  $9  billion  in 
taxes  to  avoid  this  seems  extreme  to  some 
economists. 

As  for  the  effect  of  tight  money  in  restrain- 
ing private  investment,  notably  residential 
construction,  this  diversion  of  resources  may 
be  the  best  way  to  meet  the  expense  of  the 
Vietnam  War,  opponents  of  the  tax  Increase 
say.  It  may  be  more  sensible  to  defer  part 
of  the  addition  to  our  stock  of  capital,  which 
can  be  made  up  later  and  which  has  little 
effect  on  current  living  standards,  than  to 
curtail  consumption  at  once. 

To  complete  the  list  of  doubts,  the  size  ot 
the  prospective  deficit  carries  little  weight 
as  an  independent  reason  for  raising  taxes. 
Even  when  we  were  much  more  devoted  to 
balancing  the  budget  than  we  are  today,  we 
did  not  expect  to  balance  it  during  a  war. 
And  while  the  figures  for  the  deficit  are  Im- 
pressively large,  so  are  all  other  dollar  figures 
In  the  American  economy.  So  goes  the  .irgu- 
ment  against  the  administration's  proposal. 

THE     EXPENDrrURE    ARGUMENT 

Still,  the  probabilities  are  on  the  side  of 
the  administration's  short-run  argument. 
The  evidence  that  we  would  face  serious  in- 
flation If  taxes  were  not  raised  may  not  be 
overwhelming,  but  it  is  stronger  than  the 
evidence  that  we  would  have  a  recession  if  we 
did  raise  taxes.  Moreover,  after  the  Inflation- 
ary episode  of  1965-1966  It  is  probably  time 
for  us  to  lean  In  the  direction  of  stopping 
lnfl,atlon,  even  at  some  risk  of  slowing  down 
the  rise  of  production  and  employment.  And 
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one  does  not  have  to  share  the  common  fear 
of  or  bias  against  high  Interest  rates  to  be- 
lieve that  It  would  be  better  to  restrain  the 
rise  In  the  affluent  level  of  American  private 
consumption  by  raising  taxes  than  to  repress 
private  Investment  by  tight  money.  Moreover, 
if  the  argument  is  correct  that  a  temporary 
tax  Increase  does  little  to  hold  down  private 
spending,  it  also  means  that  the  temporary 
lax  Increase  can  do  little  harm. 

The  point  is  not  the  absence  of  a  case  for 
raising  taxes  on  grounds  of  short-run  eco- 
nomic effects.  It  is  rather  that  the  arguments 
are  not  strong  enough  to  compel  the  deci- 
sion to  be  made  In  terms  of  short-run  eco- 
nomic effects  alone.  Hence  other  conse- 
quences must  also  be  considered  and  may 
dominate  the  decision. 

The  most  important  of  these  have  to  do 
with  Federal  expenditures  and  the  future  of 
Federal  taxes,  and  are  believed  to  flow  from 
two  laws — one  political  and  one  economic. 
The  political  law  Is  that  the  higher  taxes 
are,  the  higher  expenditures  will  be.  The 
economic  law  is  that  even  though  higher 
expenditures  do  not  necessarily  require 
higher  taxes  In  the  short  run  and  may  not  re- 
quire higher  taxes  In  1967-1968,  In  the  long 
run  and  on  the  average,  the  higher  expendi- 
tures are,  the  higher  taxes  have  to  be.  There- 
fore, the  decision  about  taxes  now  Is  also  a 
decision  about  expenditures  and  future  taxes, 
and  should  be  Influenced  by  preferences 
about  them. 

Basically,  the  Congressmen  are  saying  that 
they  want  expenditures  to  be  lower,  not  only 
this  year  but  also  over  the  longer  term. 
Representative  Mills  wants  to  fulfill  the 
promise  and  prophecy  of  a  downward  trend 
of  taxes  that  he  made  in  advocating  the  tax 
cut  In  1963.  Congress  fears  that  If  It  gives 
the  President  the  tax  Increase  he  asks  now, 
spending  will  be  higher  than  otherwise,  not 
only  now  but  also  later.  Indeed,  Congress- 
men are  highly  skeptical  of  the  Idea  that  the 
proposed  tax  Increase  would  in  fact  be  tem- 
porary. They  remember  that  many  of  the 
taxes  that  were  supposed  to  expire  automati- 
cally after  the  end  of  the  Korean  War  were 
extended  step  by  step  for  a  decade,  under 
the  seemingly  Inexorable  pressure  of  rising 
expendlttiree.  Hiey  can  foresee  something 
like  that  happening  again  after  the  Vietnam 
War.  They  feel  that  the  only  sure  way  to 
□lake  a  tax  increase  temporary  is  not  to 
enact  It. 

Congress  is  not  terribly  impressed  with  the 
risk  of  inflation  if  it  doesn't  raise  taxes,  and 
is  Impressed  with  the  risk  that  expenditures 
and  taxes  will  be  permanently  higher  If  It 
does.  Because  It  evaluates  the  risks  In  this 
way.  It  is  able  to  make  a  credible  threat  of 
refusing  to  raise  taxes  unless  the  President 
cuts  expenditures.  And  because  the  threat 
is  credible,  and  because  the  President  wants 
some  tax  Increase  very  much,  he  will  make 
a  strenuous  effort  to  meet  their  demands. 
This  would  be  a  close  parallel  to  events  of 
1963-1964  when  Congress  forced  the  Presi- 
dent to  cut  expenditure  by  threatening  not  to 
enact  the  tax  reduction. 

The  ranks  of  the  perennial  Congressional 
"economizers"  will  probably  be  Joined  today 
by  some  who  are  usually  "spenders''  but  who 
now  object  violently  to  one  particular  ex- 
penditure— that  for  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
They  will  oppose  the  tax  Increase  to  show 
their  Intense  opp>osltion  to  the  war  and  also 
to  make  prosecution  of  the  war  more  un- 
popular by  preventing  It  from  being  financed 
in  the  best  way.  In  either  terms,  the  tactics 
seem  unlikely  to  be  very  effective.  Those 
who  oppose  the  tax  Increase  because  they  are 
against  the  war  will  hardly  be  visible  In  the 
crowd  of  people  who  oppose  It  for  other 
reasons. 

Whether  refusal  to  raise  taxes  would  in- 
crease the  real  cost  of  the  war.  by  causing 
inflation  or  other  adverse  economic  conse- 
quences, is  a  question  we  have  already  dis- 
cussed and  answered :  "Probably  yes,  although 
probably  not  much,"  For  the  anti-war  peo- 


ple the  more  significant  question  Is  whether 
the  public  and  the  President  will  think  the 
cost  of  the  war  Is  higher  If  taxes  are  not  raised 
than  If  they  are.  For  the  public  the  answer 
Is  probably  "No."  For  the  President  the  an- 
swer Is  affirmative,  but  not  so  strongly  as  to 
Influence  his  policy  toward  the  war. 

Then  there  are  those  who  support  the  tax 
increase  because  they  are  all  for  the  other 
war — the  war  on  poverty.  Including  even  some 
who  normally  favor  lower  government  sf>end- 
Ing.  They  may  not  regard  the  tax  Increase  as 
the  best  of  all  possible  alternatives.  Some 
would  prefer  to  hold  down  certain  expendi- 
tures (Eigrlculture.  highways,  the  space  pro- 
gram, and  the  supersonic  transport  are  the 
common  list  i ,  to  manage  the  welfare  pro- 
grams more  efficiently,  and  to  rely  on  mone- 
tary restraint  as  necessary  to  prevent  Infla- 
tion. But  this  Is  a  world  In  which  we  seldom 
get  the  best  of  all  pKJsslble  alternatives.  Poli- 
tics, prejudice.  Ignorance,  and  Inertia  In  the 
budgetary  process  make  niggardliness  In  the 
urban-poverty  programs  the  more  probable 
consequence  of  a  failure  to  raise  taxes. 

This  case  for  a  tax  Increase  is  not  an  argu- 
ment for  throwing  money  around.  It  does  not 
imply  that  spending  money  will  cure  all  our 
social  ills,  or  even  avoid  the  necessity  for 
making  hard  decisions  It  does  say  that  time 
cannot  be  stopped  in  America  because  a  war 
is  going  on  In  Vietnam.  At  this  point  in  time, 
it  would  be  both  unwise  and  dangerous  to 
force  extremely  difficult  decisions  to  be  made 
within  the  confines  of  an  unnecessarily 
stringent  budget,  through  refusing  to  raise 
taxes  or  threatening  to  do  so.  In  my  opinion, 
this  Is  the  compelling  reason  for  a  tax 
increase. 


VIETNAM 


Mr,  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous cxuisent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  vf&s  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  ap- 
pearing before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  Ambassador  Goldberg 
indicated  what  I  take  to  be  an  important 
change  in  the  administration's  negotiat- 
ing position  on  Vietnam.  The  United 
States  is  now  on  record  as  being  prepared 
to  vote  for  participation  by  the  National 
Liberation  Front  in  any  Security  Council 
talks.  And,  more  important,  the  United 
States  is  now  willing  to  accept  its  full 
participation  in  a  reconvened  Geneva 
Conference. 

For  several  years  many  of  us  in  Con- 
gress have  argued  that  such  a  policy  was 
a  necessarj'  precondition  for  any  serious 
discussions  for  a  settlement  in  Vietnsun. 
As  recently  as  last  Tuesday,  October  31, 
a  number  of  us  met  privately  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  reaffirm  that  posi- 
tion. 

The  administration's  decision  to  make 
clear  its  willingness  to  talk  directly  to 
the  NLF,  therefore,  represents  an  im- 
portant step  forward  in  the  search  for 
peace  in  Vietnam, 

That  decision,  of  course,  does  not  in 
Itself  guarantee  that  talks  will  occur. 
The  administration  must  be  prepared  not 
merely  to  talk  to  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  but  to  talk  realistically.  Realistic 
talks  would  acknowledge  its  considerable 
power  in  South  Vietnam.  And  realistic 
talks  would  acknowledge  that  the  NLF 
would  be  able  to  have  representation  in 


any  future  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

From  our  conversations  last  Tuesday 
with  Secretary  of  State  Rusk.  I  doubt 
that  the  administration  is  yet  prepared 
to  accept  the  logical  consequence  of  a 
decision  to  talk  directly  with  the  NLF. 
Nevertheless,  I  welcome  Ambassador 
Goldberg's  statement  as  an  important 
first  step  in  defining  a  diplomatic  posi- 
tion which  has  some  possibility  of  bring- 
ing about  a  negotiated  settlement. 


OBSTRUCTION  OF  AND  AID  TO 
ENEMY  PENALTIES  FOR  ARMED 
FORCES.  VIETNAM 

Mr.  COIaMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  out 
of  the  Chamber  when  the  program  was 
announced.  I  had  intended  to  ask  the 
majority  leader  about  a  particular  bill. 
H.R.  8.  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Pool 
bill,  and  which  has  to  do  with  the  ob- 
struction of  our  Armed  Forces  and  aid 
to  the  enemy. 

This  bill  was  reported  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  on 
May  31.  A  rule  was  sought  thereon  and  on 
June  13  the  resolution  was  reported  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  But  the  bill 
has  not  been  programed,  and  I  want  to 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
when  he  proposes  to  program  it  because 
if  it  is  not.  of  course,  I  would  feel  ob- 
ligated to  exercise  the  privilege  of 
calling  it  up,  as  a  privileged  matter  un- 
der the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wHl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  response  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  as  he  has  in- 
dicated the  rule  was  granted  some  time 
ago.  Of  course,  more  than  7  legislative 
days  have  passed,  and  under  the  rules 
any  member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
may  call  the  bill  up  as  a  matter  of 
privilege. 

Of  course,  the  leadership  respects  that 
and  will  respect  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  matter  be  programed 
at  an  appropriate  time  if,  and  when,  the 
gentleman  will  advise  us  as  to  his  de- 
sires. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  ad- 
vising the  majority  leader  now  that  I 
would  like  to  have  this  bill  programed 
at  a  very  early  date  because  it  hsis  been 
some  time  since  the  resolution  was  re- 
ported out. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  will  be  verj-  gUwi  to 
consult  with  the  gentleman.  The  matter 
Is  privileged  and  we  will  honor  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman, 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


RESOLUTION   TO   HAVE   U.N.   TAKE 
UP  MATTER  OF  VIETNAM 

Mr.   COLLIER.    Mr.    Speak&T.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  week  or  10  days  24  Members  of  this 
House  and  55  Members  of  the  other  body 
have  introduced  "sense  of  Congress"  res- 
olutions, one  urging  the  President  to  re- 
quest and  the  other  urging  the  President 
to  consider — and  I  repeat  "consider" — 
taking  the  Vietnam  issue  to  the  U.N 
Security  Council. 

I  was  under  the  impression  that  ever>- 
Member  of  this  body  and  the  Senate 
knew  that  as  long  ago  as  February  2, 
1966,  such  a  request  was  made  by  Ambas- 
sador Goldberg,  and  that  request  has 
been  and  is  still  pending  before  the 
United  Nations. 

I  cannot  understand,  therefore,  why 
some  of  my  colleagues  would  now,  at  this 
late  date,  introduce  a  resolution  asking 
the  President  to  do  something  that  has 
already  been  done.  What  is  the  sense  of 
such  an  obviously  useless  action  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  is  absolutely  correct.  Not  only 
once,  but  at  least  on  two  occasions — and 
within  the  past  24  hours — the  President 
has  instructed  our  representative  to  the 
United  Nations  to  try  to  bring  the  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  United  Nations. 
We  all  know  the  dlfflculties  in  connection 
with  that.  The  gentleman's  statement  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 
I  feel  very  deeply  that  this  type  of  reso- 
lution, which  I  was  asked  to  introduce  on 
an  issue  In  which  we  are  all  deeply  in- 
terested, would  be  misleading  to  the 
American  people,  because  such  a  resolu- 
tion at  this  stage  could  leave  the  mlsim- 
presslon  that  the  President  has  not  al- 
ready taken  this  vital  action. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league from  Illinois  makes  an  excellent 
point.  Of  course,  we  all  want  the  day 
when  the  UrLited  Nations  will  take  up 
this  very  difBcult  problem. 

Would  my  colleague  agree  with  me  that 
these  people,  as  well  as  those  who  demon- 
strated against  the  Pentagon  the  other 
day,  ought  to  take  those  complaints  and 
those  petitions  to  the  Soviet  Embassy? 
Is  that  not  where  the  bottleneck  is?  Is  it 
not  the  Soviet  Union  which  has  said  re- 
peatedly it  Is  going  to  use  its  veto  on  any 
effort  to  bring  this  whole  question  of 
Vietnam  into  the  United  Nations? 

It  astounds  me  when  all  these  many 
well-meaning  friends  and  colleagues  in 
America  can  blame  their  own  Govern- 
ment but  never  say  a  word  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  when  the  real  problem  is 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
valid  point.  I  merely  took  this  time  be- 
cau.se  I  feel  a  very  erroneous  conclusion 
could  develop  from  this  type  of  resolu- 


tion, and  it  should  be  straightened  out 
for  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 


LOS  ANGELES  POLICE  CHIEF  RED- 
DIN  ADDRESSES  FBI  NATIONAL 
ACADEMY    GRADUATION 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  law-enforcement  ofiQcers  of  this 
Nation,  Thomas  Reddin,  chief  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department,  addressed 
the  graduating  class  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  National  Acad- 
emy on  November  1,  1967.  Lt.  Frank 
Peterfy,  a  highly  respected  officer  from 
the  Columbus,  Ohio,  Police  Department 
was  among  the  graduates. 

Chief  Reddins  remarks  are  so  out- 
standing, all  Members  of  Congress  should 
read  them  carefully,  and  keep  them  in 
mind  while  considering  future  legislation 
in  the  field  of  law  enforcement,  crime 
and  justice. 

In  addressing  the  99  graduates  of  the 
80th  session  of  the  National  Academy, 
Chief  Reddin  emphasized  that  society 
has  not  failed  the  lawless,  but  to  the  con- 
trary, they  have  failed  society.  And  fur- 
ther that  law  officers  must  by  necessity 
make  instantaneous  decisions:  that  down 
a  darkened  alley  in  the  early  morning 
hours,  confronting  an  armed  suspect, 
policemen  do  not  have  the  time  to  sit, 
en  banc,  like  the  Supreme  Court,  and  de- 
cide, 5  to  4,  what  their  course  of  action 
should  be. 

It  is  high  time  the  "good  guys"  be 
given  some  consideration — policemen — 
who  do  not  have  the  benefit  of  instant 
replay  like  TV  football,  on  critical  deci- 
sions under  extremely  hazardous  situa- 
tions. 

Chief  Reddin.  a  National  Academy 
graduate  of  17  years  ago,  should  be  com- 
mended for  his  exceptionally  fine  ad- 
dress: 

It  was  with  a  great  amount  of  pleasure 
that  I  received  Director  Hoover's  invitation 
to  speak  at  this  gradu.itlon  exercise  of  the 
80th  Session  of  the  FBI  National  Academy. 
I  am  flattered  and  proud  that  a  man  whom 
I  have  greatly  re.spected  and  admired  over 
the  years  would  honor  me  with  such  an  In- 
vitation. I  also  feel  like  a  graduate  returning 
to  his  alma  mater  as  I  was  privileged  to  be  a 
member  of  the  43rd  Session  of  this  National 
Academy.  Upon  reflection  over  the  years  since 
that  graduation.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
there  is  a  direct  relationship  between  my  at- 
tendance at  the  National  Academy  and  the 
good  fortune  that  has  come  to  me  through 
my  law  enforcement  career  Including  my 
present  position.  I  know  that  success  for 
graduates  Is  not  unique  and  that  each  of  you 
over  the  years  will  greatly  benefit  In  your 
choeen  profession  from  such  invaluable  train- 
ing. Before  law  enforcement  can  lay  claim  to 
professionalism.  It  is  essential  that  all  Amer- 
icans must  trust  the  man  with  the  badge — 
not  merely  because  he  wears  It,  but  because 
he  wears  It  with  honor. 

No  other  person  has  brought  the  dream  of 
professionalism  closer  to  reality  than  John 
Edgar  Hoover.  The  road  to  trust  and  respect 
by  the  American  people  is  the  road  of  police 


professionalism.  And  it  Is  only  through  pro- 
fessionalism that  the  badge  can  be  worn  with 
honor. 

The  true  birth  of  professional  law  en- 
forcement took  place  on  May  10.  1924.  It  was 
on  that  date  Mr.  Hoover  was  appointed  Di- 
rector of  the  FBI.  On  that  date  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  emerged  as  a  symbol 
of  professionalism  which  the  police  of  this 
Nation  could  follow.  On  that  date  law  en- 
forcement In  America  began  to  emerge  from 
the  dark  ages  primarily  through  the  eflorts 
of  one  man  and  by  the  example  set  by  the 
organization  he  built.  The  establishment  of 
the  FBI  National  Academy  as  the  "West 
Point"  of  law  enforcement  is  another  mani- 
festation of  the  Imagination,  foresight,  and 
creative  genius  of  Mr.  Hoover.  That  he  es- 
tablished It  when  he  did,  over  32  years  ago, 
as  a  place  of  learning  for  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers, undoubtedly  labeled  him  as  a  visionary 
at  that  time. 

One  might  ask  what  change  can  be  wrought 
by  visionaries?  From  this  man's  thought  and 
vision,  we  have  seen  the  development  of  the 
professional  law  enforcement  officer  of 
America. 

The  ancient  Greek  philosophers  all  agree 
that  the  only  constant  thing  In  the  universe 
is  constant  change.  Today,  change  Is  one  of 
the  greatest  problems  on  the  law  enforce- 
ment scene.  We  are  living  In  an  age  of  dis- 
content and  discord.  We  see  rapid — almost 
dally — changes  In  social  and  economic  values. 
Sociologically  speaking,  change  Is  due  to  the 
desire  of  society  to  find  a  course  of  conduct 
that  is  most  acceptable  to  the  group.  I  think 
It  Is  safe  to  observe  that  as  a  Nation  we  are 
having  a  bit  of  a  problem  deciding  what 
group  and  which  philosophy  are  going  to  pre- 
vail for  the  200  million  people  In  this  country. 

As  It  stands  today,  almost  every  legal  and 
social  and  governmental  philosophy  has  re- 
cently changed.  Is  In  the  process  of  change, 
or  Is  being  attacked  and  questioned  by  some 
group. 

Orderly  change  Is  constructive  and  a  nat- 
ural state  of  affairs.  However,  the  turmoil 
surrounding  rapid  social  change  has  become 
a  problem  of  great  dimension  for  the  police. 

One  example  Is  In  the  disturbing  growth 
of  mass  group  action  under  various  guises.  It 
is  not  too  significant  to  society  if  Individuals 
have  a  variance  In  their  ethical  or  philosoph- 
ical beliefs  regarding  "freedom  of  conduct." 
In  fact.  It  makes  for  unendingly  Interesting 
cocktail  party  conversation.  We  also  bave  a 
sort  of  American  tradition  surrounding  polite 
controversy.  "Diversity  of  opinion"  makes 
for  good  horse  races,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
But  the  spectacles  we  are  currently  witness- 
ing, such  as  a  recent  Incident  In  Los  Angeles 
which  necessitated  the  use  of  1,200  officers 
to  protect  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
are  not  police  controversy.  Many  "love-ins." 
"be-ins."  "sit-ins."  and  demonstrations  have 
gradually  degenerated  into  riots  and  ex- 
hibitions of  rampant  anarchy  masquerad- 
ing under  the  guise  of  peaceful  protest. 

While  thousands  of  people  are  Indulging 
themselves  In  a  frenzy  of  freedom,  many  more 
thousands  of  our  citizens  are  losing  some  of 
their  freedom  due  to  the  inconveniences 
caused  by  the  protesters. 

It  does  not  take  any  great  clairvoyance  to 
see  that  militant  speakers,  exhorting  their 
audiences  to  kill  the  President  and  burn  and 
pillage  our  cities,  are  not  advocating  peaceful 
social  change,  but  revolution  and  anarchy. 

It  is  no  longer  sufficient  for  a  complacent 
society  to  diffidently  pass  off  to  the  police 
the  repsonsiblUty  for  ameliorating  problems 
arising  from  political  and  social  change.  The 
pwUce  can  enforce  the  law,  but  the  leaders 
of  our  country  must  set  a  course  on  what 
the  limits  of  protest  are  going  to  be.  For,  as 
in  no  other  level  of  society,  all  the  sliding 
scales  of  ethics,  behavior,  and  views  come 
Into  a  "real  world"  focus  at  the  scene  of  a 
police  Incident. 

The  drawing  room  flavor  of  polite  Intel- 
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lectual  exercise  Is  suddenly  lost  at  the  point 
where  a  21 -year-old  pwUceman  faces  a  21- 
year-old  "protester"  or  "activist"  or  "delin- 
quent," or  whatever  euphemism  you  choose, 
at  some  legal  crossroad.  At  this  Juncture  it 
Is  too  lat«  to  adjust  philosophical  postures. 
It  Is  a  confrontaton  at  which  the  law  musl 
prevail- 

It  is  not  possible  to  administer  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and  enforce  the  law  ac- 
cording to  the  beliefs  and  leanings  of  in- 
dividual offlcers.  The  police,  as  citizen- 
soldiers,  enforce  the  laws  dictated  by  the  will 
of  the  people.  But  the  rules  and  guidelines 
within  which  we  operate  are  becoming  more 
vague  and  shadowy. 

To  be  effective,  we  must  know  what  the 
people  and  the  courts  want  from  us.  If  we 
are  to  believe  some  of  our  critics,  we  must 
become  hidebound  traditionalists  who  are 
50  years  behind  the  times  and  have  failed  to 
change  with  the  times — an  anachronism — 
or  sort  of  a  "blue-uniformed  appendix" 
whose  usefulness  disappeared  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  change. 

There  are  moments,  I  confess,  when  I  do 
feel  as  though  I  have  lost  track  of  things. 
Twenty  years  ago,  !f  a  person  stepped  before 
a  public  forum  and  seriously  advocated  dis- 
obedience to  any  law  with  which  he  was  in 
philosophical  disagreement,  we  would  have 
been  hard  put  to  save  him  from  the  mob. 

Today,  the  same  pronouncement  will  at- 
tract a  large  and  loyal  following.  I  think 
the  essence  of  the  law  enforcement  position 
today  is  that  we  are  caught  in  the  middle  of 
what  you  might  term  a  "behavior  gap." 

The  police  enforce  statutory  laws.  Statu- 
tory laws  have  no  true  meaning  unto  them- 
selves. They  are  rules  that  are  put  into  writ- 
ing as  ideas  for  behavior  and  form  our 
society's  direction  and  goals.  With  man's 
Imperfect  development  to  date,  it  is  gen- 
erally recognized  that  the  moral  code  of 
many  does  not  recognize  a  "common  good" 
or  the  "golden  rule."  Accordingly,  freedom 
of  conduct,  based  upon  their  own  personal 
concept  cf  behavior,  is  an  acceptable  mode  of 
conduct  to  a  great  many.  It  thus  becomes 
necessary  to  have  laws  or  rules  to  promote 
compatible  Uving.  They  constitute  "moral 
traffic  signals"  designed  to  prevent  social 
traffic  Jams. 

Change  came  about  in  a  more  leisurely  and 
orderly  manner  in  years  past;  but,  with  the 
faster  pace  of  life  today,  too  many  social 
gears  are  changing  at  different  speeds.  So  the 
'behavior  gap"  of  which  I  speak  is  the  prod- 
uct of  society,  individuals,  the  courts  legis- 
latures and  subcultures  and  ethnic  groups 
making  demands  for  change  too  rapidly  for 
society  at  large  to  readily  assimilate.  Social 
value  systems  should  form  slowly  and  change 
only  after  mature  and  searching  inquiry. 

By  "behavior  gap"  I  also  mean  there  Is  an 
Increasingly  sharp  differential  In  what  in- 
dividuals, groups,  and  the  body  of  law  con- 
sider to  be  acceptable  behavior. 

There  has  been  a  great  rush,  particularly 
In  the  field  of  criminal  law,  to  summarily 
change  laws,  values,  and  precedents  built 
up  through  several  centuries. 

There  is  a  large  gap  between  what  many 
segments  of  society  say  the  rules  are,  what 
they  think  the  rules  are,  and  what  actual 
behavior  results  in  a  given  situation.  And  Into 
this  gap  the  police  must  step  and  attempt  to 
regulate  behavior  on  behalf  of  society.  King 
Solomon  might  even  feel  a  bit  queasy  In  mak- 
ing decisions  in  such  times. 

Never  in  the  history  of  law  enforcement 
have  the  pressures,  duties,  and  demands  been 
greater  on  those  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  enforcing  the  law.  Staggering  In- 
creases in  crime,  civil  disorders,  and  other 
police  problems  have  inexor.ibly  stretched 
police  resources  to  the  breaking  point.  Law 
enforcement  is  attempting  to  cope  with 
problems  far  beyond  what  was  ever  con- 
ceived to  be  Its  area  of  responsibility 

In  the  beginning,  the  mandate  to  the  po- 


lice was  relatively  simple;  "Prevent  crime 
and  apprehend  criminals."  But  the  law  of 
continual  change  has  broadened  this  con- 
cept. 

Meeting  these  demands  has  wrought  great 
changes  in  police  training.  Sociological  train- 
ing and  human  relations  training  occupy  a 
large  part  of  any  police  academy  program. 
The  abilities,  training,  and  understanding  re- 
quired of  today's  police  are  beyond  anything 
conceived  twenty-five  years  ago. 

The  police  do  not  operate  In  a  vacuum, 
neither  are  they  raised  In  a  alien  environ- 
ment on  a  distant  planet  and  shipped  here 
for  the  explicit  purpose  of  policing.  They  are 
ordinary  citizen -soldiers  who  are  hired  by 
society  to  perform  those  functions  which 
society  finds  distasteful  or  which  society  does 
not  have  time  to  do  for  Itself  on  an  individual 
basis. 

Today,  defiance  of  the  law  receives  en- 
couragement from  many  sources.  Further, 
some  who  do  not  openly  encourage,  at  least 
condone  unlawful  behavior  through  Inac- 
tion or  lack  of  open  disapproval.  Thus  in 
some  areas  disrespect  for  law  and  order  has 
taken  on  an  aura  of  respectability. 

Too  many  segments  and  groups  of  society 
are  imbued  with  the  concept  that  is  It  per- 
fectly fitting  and  proper  to  disobey  any  law 
with  which  they  disagree.  The  police  can- 
not subscribe  to  that  belief.  Neither  shovUd 
society  so  subscribe.  The  result  of  such  action 
can  only  be  disorder,  anarchy,  insurrection, 
and  riot. 

Although  many  of  the  problems  are  not 
susceptible  to  solution  by  law  enforcement, 
many  other  problems  can  and  are  being  at- 
tacked with  vigor. 

Too  much  crime  has  been  condoned  in  this 
country  on  the  flimsy  excuse  that  a  poor 
childhood  and  "society's  failure"  catise  crime 
and  somehow  constitute  a  license  to  rob  and 
riot. 

I  do  not  believe  that  society  causes  crime. 
People  cause  crime.  And  If  having  a  poor 
childhood  were  an  automatic  road  to  ruin, 
then  many  in  the  audience  would  be  in  Jail 
rather  than  here. 

We  believe  that  a  hard  line  must  be  taken 
with  the  lawless.  We  do  not  believe  that 
society  has  failed  them,  but  that  they  have 
failed  society.  We  believe  that  they  should 
be  castigated  and  punished  and  that  society 
can  survive  only  by  rejecting  them  as  any- 
thing other  than  self-willed  criminals. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  pivotal  time  for 
the  Nation's  municipal  police.  This  is  the 
year  that  will  determine  whether  we  will  be 
classified  as  an  anachronism  that  no  longer 
ser\-es  society's  needs,  or  whether  we  will  be 
regarded  as  the  "anchor"  holding  local  gov- 
ernment steady  against  the  extreme  tides  of 
civil  unrest  and  crime. 

The  vast  change  that  has  visited  the  law 
enforcement  scene  Is  also  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  helpful  change  for  the  police.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  winds  of  change  are  at  last 
blowing  in  law  enforcement's  favor. 

Change  Is  bringing  many  items  of  Interest. 
For  the  first  time  in  history,  crime  and  law 
enforcement  are  of  national  interest.  It  is 
stylish  to  talk  about  them;  it's  stylish  to 
do  something  about  them;  and  this  presents 
an  age  of  opportunity  for  us.  The  President's 
Crime  Commission  deliberated  eighteen 
months  and  produced  some  ten  documents. 
We  do  not  necessarily  agree  with  everything 
In  those  documents,  but  they  cont.\ln  an  in- 
dicated course  of  action  for  law  enforcement 
in  the  years  ahead 

Before  Congress  at  the  moment  we  have 
the  Safe  Streets  ?.nd  Crime  Control  Act.  In 
this  Act,  millions  of  dollars  are  proposed  to 
be  expended  in  the  current  fiscal  year  toward 
the  solution  of  law  enforcement  problems 
through  federal  grants  to  local  agencies.  We 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  create,  innovate, 
and  experiment  in  police  procedures,  pol:ce 
administration,  arid  training.  We  will  be  able 
to    further    our    educations    and    determine 


ways  to  apply  science  and  technology  to  the 
solution  of  police  problems.  We  will,  in  short, 
have  the  greatest  opportunity  of  our  Uvea 
to  improve  the  eS«ctlveness  of  law  enforce- 
ment. 

I  recently  attended  a  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington where  the  speaker  stated  that  In  the 
early  1970's  the  Federal  government  would 
be  spending  (1  billion  per  year  for  the  ben- 
efit of  local  law  enforcement. 

Change  has  brought  us  to  new  technolog- 
ical thresholds.  At  the  present  time,  through 
the  progressive  thinking  and  farsightedneaa 
of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  FBI,  the  complex 
electronics  Information  system  known  as  the 
National  Crime  Information  Center  came 
into  existence  in  January  of  this  year  after 
much  study  and  planning.  The  goal  is  to 
place  at  law  enforcement's  almost  instant 
disposal  a  computerized  information  center, 
national  in  scope,  to  complement  the  devel- 
opment of  sinUIar  systems  at  local  and  state 
levels.  This  will  ultimately  enable  the  law 
enforcement  officer  to  have  at  his  ready  com- 
mand pertinent  data  concerning  criminals 
and  criminal  Information  that  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  various  law  enforcement  agencies 
throughout  the  Nation . 

Ten  years  from  now  the  officer  In  bis  radio 
csir  will  have  a  query  device  on  his  dashboard 
with  which  he  can  question  a  computer  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away  and  get  an  Immediate 
answer  in  voice,  printed  form,  or  on  a  cath- 
ode-ray tube  device  such  as  a  television  tube. 
He  will  be  equipped  with  devices  to  allow 
him  to  see  better  at  night,  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  search  suspects  without 
touching  them,  to  stop  fleeing  cars  without 
having  to  engage  in  high-speed  chaees  or 
resort  to  gunfire,  to  search  large,  open  areas 
and  locate  concealed  suspects.  He  will  bave 
a  wrlstwatch  radio  weighing  no  more  than 
ten  ounces,  including  batteries.  He  will  have 
all  these,  because  they  are  presently  within 
the  capabilities  of  the  scientists  in  our  coun- 
try. 

Colleges  and  universities  throughout  the 
United  States  are  displaying  great  Interest 
in  the  formation  of  degree  programs  In  law 
enforcement. 

Obviously,  the  need  for  well-trained,  well- 
educated  officers  has  never  been  greater.  In 
our  dally  decisions  we  deal  with  human  lib- 
erty. The  decisions  are  often  instantaneous. 
Down  a  darkened  alley  m  the  early  morning 
hours,  confronting  an  armed  suspect,  we  do 
not  have  time  to  sit  en  banc  like  the  Su- 
preme Court  aoad  decide,  five  to  four,  what 
our  course  of   action  should  be. 

Unconsciously  in  past  years  we  liave  been 
nurturing  a  self-pity  syndrome.  We  have 
been  saying  that  nobody  likes  policemen, 
being  a  p>ollceman  is  a  lousy  Job,  the  Supreme 
Court  is  against  you,  the  legislature  Is  against 
you,  and  civilization  Is  going  to  crumble  and 
fall  because  of  the  weakness  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. It's  almost  as  if  we  have  been  accept- 
ing defeat  as  inevitable.  We  really  don't  be- 
lieve all  this,  or  we  would  not  be  in  police 
work.  Its  time  we  took  the  initiative  and  en- 
gaged In  positive  programs  to  provide  cures. 
One  thing  we  must  do  is  take  an  aggressive, 
positive    approach    to    the   problem. 

As  we  examine  law  enforcement  in  our 
changing  society,  we  find  that: 

Never  has  there  been  such  interest  In 
authority. 

Never  has  there  been  such  resistance  to 
authority. 

Never  have  those  who  would  damage  ef- 
fective law  enforcement  been  more  active, 
and 

Never  have  there  been  more  and  varied 
challenges  facing  law  enforcement. 

But  at  the  same  time; 

Never  has  there  been  such  interest  in,  and 
overwhelming  support  for,  law  enforcement; 
and 

Never  have  science  and  technology  held 
out  such  promise  of  help  in  the  battle  against 
crime  and 
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Never  has  there  been  such  a  challenge  to 
law  enforcement  to  take  the  Initiative  and 
engage  In  creative,  Innovative  programs;  and 

Never  has  there  been  such  a  need  for  posi- 
tive, aggressive  police  leadership. 

You  can  provide  that  leadership  if  you  will 
apply  the  knowledge  you  have  gained  here 
at  the  "West  Point"  of  law  enforcement. 

The  National  Academy  has  given  you  the 
finest  law  enforcement  training  available 
any  place  In  the  Nation.  Do  not  waste  a 
single  lota  of  that  training.  Return  to  your 
departments  and  put  Into  practice  this  addi- 
tional knowledge  and  skills  that  you  have 
received  here.  By  diligent  application  of  your 
newly  acquired  expertise,  you  will  upgrade 
law  enforcement  In  general  and  your  de- 
partments In  particular.  Each  of  you  should 
enjoy  even  greater  success  in  your  chosen 
profession.  Tou  should  take  particular  pride 
In  the  fact  that  you  have  been  hand-picked 
by  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  associates  for  at- 
tendance at  his  Academy.  As  President  of  the 
National  Academy  Associates,  I  welcome  each 
of  you  and  congratulate  you  upon  your  at- 
taining membership  in  this  most  select  and 
esteemed  Association. 


LET  DEMONSTRATORS   PAY   THEIR 
WAY 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  God's 
name  should  the  taxpayers  be  required 
to  pay  for  outrageous  acts  of  anarchy, 
and  self- Indulgence  by  a  comparative 
handful  of  advocates  of  hate,  violence, 
and  lawlessness? 

This  question  was  repeated  many 
times  after  the  October  21  mass  protest 
rally  at  the  Pentagon,  ostensibly  against 
U.S.  Vietnam  policy.  The  American  peo- 
ple began  demanding  positive  answers 
when  it  was  revealed  the  cost  was  over 
$1  million,  and  the  cleanup  restoration 
over  $12,000  alone. 

Although  many  participants  were  sin- 
cerely seeking  solutions  for  peace,  and 
others  merely  curious  onlookers,  this 
abortive  invasion  was  led  by  those  re- 
vealed on  pages  29869  and  29870  of 
the  October  24.  1967.  CoNCREssiONAt 
Record  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chamct.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  week- 
end, this  Nation  witnessed,  and  the  world 
watched,  an  attack  on  the  Pentagon  Itself, 
the  spitting  in  the  faces  of  our  soldiers,  the 
throwing  of  bottles  and  debris  at  Federal 
uniformed  officials. 

The  Communist  countries  headlined  this 
massive  effort  at  disruption  of  the  operation 
of  Government  In  the  United  States. 

The  undisputed  organizers  Included  the 
W.  E.  B  DuBols  Clubs  of  America,  a  Com- 
munist-front organization;  the  Progressive 
Labor  Party,  who  support  Communist  China; 
the  Student  Non-violent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee, followers  of  Stokely  Carmlchael  who 
preaches  ret»€lllon  and  anarchy  from  Com- 
munist countries;  and  Joined  by  the  New 
Left,  an  activist  ultrallberal  group  preaching 
violent  civil  disturbance  and  mouthing  sup- 
port for  the  Vietcong  and  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  against  which  American  men 
are  fighting  in  the  swamps  and  Jungles  of 
South  Vietnam. 

•  •  •  •  » 

The  march  on  the  Pentagon  last  weekend 
gave  the  Communist  enemies  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  cround  the  world  more  aid  and  com- 


fort by  making  it  falsely  appear  that  many 
In  America  are  not  really  behind  our  fighting 
men  In  Vietnam — than  any  major  victory  on 
the  battlefield  could  provide. 

My  bill  would  put  not  only  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael and  Rap  Brown  out  of  business,  but 
would  end  the  Communist-oriented  activities 
of  those  who  organized  the  march  on  the 
Pentagon,  such  as  Dave  Dellinger.  a  supporter 
of  Red  China  who  visited  North  Vietnam  and 
Communist  China  late  last  year,  with  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  early  this  year  and  who  went  to 
Cuba  In  1964;  such  as  Jerry  Rubin,  a  leader 
of  the  free  speech  movement  at  Berkeley, 
who  disrupted  the  HUAC  meeting  in  August 
1966,  and  was  an  observer  at  the  1966  conven- 
tion of  the  Communist  Party  USA  and  visited 
Cuba  illegally  in  1964;  such  as  Ivanhoe  Don- 
aldson, director  of  SNCC  in  New  York  and 
an  observer  at  the  1966  Communist  Party 
USA  convention;  and  such  as  Mrs.  Dagmar 
Wilson  who  traveled  to  North  Vietnam. 

We  are  all  mindful  of  the  vocal  and 
self-appointed  guardians  of  the  first 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  and  their 
continuous  bleats  for  free  speech  and  as- 
sembly, but  we  are  also  equally  aware  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  1965 
wherein  then  Justice  Goldberg  said: 

The  rights  of  free  speech  and  assembly, 
while  fundamental  In  our  democratic  society, 
stUI  do  not  mean  that  everyone  with  opinions 
or  beliefs  may  address  a  group  at  any  public 
place  and  at  anytime.  The  Constitutional 
guarantee  of  liberty  implies  that  existence  of 
an  organized  society  maintaining  public  or- 
der, without  which  liberty  itself  would  be 
lost  in  the  excesses  of  anarchy. 

The  public  is  entitled  to  be  indemnified 
against  irresponsible  conduct  and  being 
required  to  finance  these  orgies,  against 
their  will  and  without  their  sanction.  I 
have  therefore  introduced  a  bill  today. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  would  require  the  pre- 
posiing  of  a  bond  by  any  applicant  for  a 
permit  to  hold  a  demonstration,  parade, 
march,  or  vigil  on  property  of  the  United 
States  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  bill  provides  no  permit  shall  be 
issued  unless  the  applicant  posts  bond  not 
less  than  10  days  prior  to  the  proposed 
"protest."  plus  criminal  penalties  for 
failure  to  pay  for  any  excesses  within  30 
days  following  the  .spectacle. 

It  is  time  to  blow  the  whistle  and  let 
those  that  want  to  dance,  to  also  pay  the 
fiddler. 


IMPOSSIBLE    PERSONNEL   POLICIES 
IN  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  three  recent 
newspaper  stories  dealing  with  the  im- 
possible personnel  policies  in  the  State 
Department. 

Astonishing  as  it  Is,  there  is  no  formal 
appeals  system  in  our  Foreign  Service 
corps  which  could,  if  one  existed,  serve 
to  break  up  the  all  too  prevalent  "buddy 
system"  and  "old  school  tie-ism"  that 
has  reportedly  resulted  in  the  promotion 
of  many  unqualified  individuals  simply 
because  they  happened  to  be  well-con- 
nected, and  brought  about  the  dismissal 


or  demotion  of  others  who  dared  to  criti- 
cize abuses  in  the  State  Department. 

This  buddy  system  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Foggy  Bottom  establishment  has  alleg- 
edly resulted  now  in  the  promotion  of  an 
admitted  homosexual  to  a  $24,000  a  year 
post  in  Western  Europe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  past  time  for  a  full 
and  complete  investigation  of  the  State 
Department  to  correct  a  system  that  al- 
lows such  things  as  this  to  happen. 

[Prom  the  Des  Moines  Register! 

Foreign  Job,  Promotion  to  Homosexxtal — A 

State  Department  Sectthity  Qttestion 

(By  Clark  MoUenhoff) 

Washington.  D.C. — An  admitted  homo- 
sexual has  been  promoted  In  the  U.S.  Foreign 
Service  to  a  $24.000-a-year  post  In  Western 
Etirope. 

The  man  Involved  is  a  42-year-old  former 
Kentucky  resident.  His  promotion  came  in 
May. 

TWO  INCIDENTS 

A  state  Department  promotion  list  of 
several  hundred  names  was  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate earlier  this  year  containing  the  recom- 
mendation for  promotion  to  Foreign  Service 
officer,  class  one.  of  the  man  who  had  ad- 
mitted engaging  in  two  homosexual  incidents 
since  he  became  a  State  Department  em- 
ploye in  1946. 

The  admissions  of  the  homosexual  acts 
were  made  to  security  officers. 

The  man  also  was  examined  by  a  State  De- 
partment medical  team.  With  no  knowledge 
of  the  admissions,  the  doctors  concluded  that 
he  was  at  least  a  "latent  homosexual"  who 
should  not  be  placed  in  any  position  where 
sensitive  security  matters  are  handled. 

Despite  the  admissions  and  the  medical 
Judgment,  the  man  was  cleared  by  higher 
level  Foreign  Service  officers. 

The  promotion  wa£  approved  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  There  was  no 
notification  to  the  committee  that  the  case 
presented  any  special  problem. 

COMPLAINT    LODGED 

After  the  promotion  was  approved  by  the 
committee,  a  complaint  was  lodged. 

Cirl  Marcy,  staff  director  for  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  asked  the  State  De- 
partment to  report  on  allegations  that  one 
man  on  the  list  was  a  homosexual. 

William  Macomber,  assistant  secretary  of 
state  In  charge  of  congressional  relations, 
replied  that  one  man  on  the  list  had  been 
In  "some  trouble." 

The  letter  stated  that  the  list  had  been 
referred  to  the  State  Department  security 
office,  and  that  the  man  had  "a  valid  clear- 
ance, and  is  not  currently  under  Investiga- 
tion." 

There  was  no  further  investigation  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  •   •   •. 

The  subcommittee  said  It  did  not  hold 
Rusk  personally  responsible  for  many  prac- 
tices that  probably  had  not  come  to  his 
attention. 

The  subcommittee  and  Otepka  had  regis- 
tered concern  over  what  they  called  a  bro.ad 
range  of  carelessness,  favoritism  and  laxity. 

Laxity  in  the  British  security  system  has 
been  revealed  recently  in  connection  with 
the  operations  of  Harold  (Kim)  Philby,  the 
high-ranking  British  Intelligence  officer  who 
was  a  spy  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

Philby  was  a  part  of  a  three-man  Soviet 
ring  that  Included  two  British  diplomats,  Guy 
Burgess  and  Donald  Maclean,  both  homo- 
sexuals. 

INCREASING   CONCERN 

Members  of  the  subcommittee  reportedly 
have  become  increasingly  concerned  recently 
as  a  result  of  continued  efforts  to  fire 
Otepka.  and  because  of  what  they  believe  is 
continued  laxity. 

The  State  Department  seeks  to  fire  Otepka 
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for  alleged  Insubordination  because  he  told 
the  subcommittee  about  what  he  considered 

to  be  security  laxity. 

He  contends  that  it  was  necessary  to  give 
documents  to  the  subcommittee  to  prove  he 
was  telling  the  truth  about  what  he  called 
the  condoning  of  homosexual  activity  and 
other  laxity. 

The  State  Department  contends  there  was 
no  laxity  that  warranted  Otepka's  falling  to 
clear  documente  with  his  superiors  before 
delivering  them  to  the  subcommittee. 

The  documents  showed  that  Otepka's  su- 
periors had  given  false  and  Inaccurate  testi- 
mony about  some  security  cases. 

In  a  recent  hearing  on  State  Department 
efforts  to  fire  Otepka.  he  set  out  at  least  18 
cases  In  which  there  was  alleged  laxity.  The 
State  Department  contends  the  cases  are  not 
Important  and  there  is  no  reason  for  con- 
cern. 

In  light  of  recent  furor  In  England  there  is 
increasing  pressure  In  the  Senate  for  further 
Investigations  by  the  Internal  Security  sub- 
committee. 

The  case  of  the  admitted  homosexual 
seems  certain  to  be  discussed  in  connection 
with  alleged  laxity. 

IProm  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Sunday 
Bulletin,  Oct.  8,  1967) 
Foreign     Service     Promotions — Policy     of 
Selection  Out  Is  Criticized 
(By  Edith  Kermlt  Roosevelt) 
Washington. — The       effectiveness       with 
which  the  United  States  is  able  to  respond 
to  crises  in  foreign  affairs  is  directly  related 
to  its  Foreign  Service  personnel  system.  In- 
formation   gathered   by   the   lower   echelons 
must  be  accurately  slft«d  and  passed  to  the 
top,   even  when   It   indicates   that   policy  is 
incorrect.  Here  is  where  the  system  most  often 
breaks  down. 

The  lack  of  a  formal  appeals  system  within 
the  U.S.  Foreign  Service  Is  directly  connected 
to  this.  John  P.  Grlner,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployes (AFL-CIOi.  testified  recently  before 
a  Senate  Foreign  Relations  subcommittee: 

"Several  studies  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Corps  (Including  those  by  veteran  diplomat 
W.  Averell  Harrlman  and  Yale  Professor 
Chris  Argyrls)  have  Indicated  that  In  all 
probability  the  fear  of  disapproval  and  'selec- 
tion out"  ir  one  of  the  most  serious  factors 
threatening  professional  standards.  This 
'climate  of  fear'  results  in  facile  agreement 
with  superiors  in  the  hope  of  good  assign- 
ments and  good  efficiency  reports.  Many  offi- 
cers appear  to  believe  that  lnde{>€ndence  of 
thought  and  professional  integrity  may  lead 
to  bad  efficiency  reports  and  to  the  threat 
of  being  fired  through  'selection  out."  " 

pell  hearings 

Griner's  testimony  was  given  before  an  ad 
hoc  subcommittee  chaired  by  Senator  Clai- 
borne Pell  (D-R.I.)  which  is  considering  bills 
to  establish  a  permanent  career  service  for 
U.S.  Information  Agency  officers.  This  would 
be  done  by  incorporating  them  into  the  U.S. 
Foreign  Service. 

In  addition  to  the  union  group.  State  De- 
partment personnel  policies  have  been 
sharply  attacked  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
These  very  different  and  powerful  organiza- 
tions all  told  Pell's  subcommittee  that  while 
they  did  not  oppose  the  bills  concerning  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  they  objected  to 
the  State  Department's  lack  of  appeals  pro- 
cedures. If  USIA  officials  were  brought  into  a 
single  Foreign  Service  jjersonnel  system,  they 
would  be  subject  to  the  same  lack  of  due 
process  and  checks  and  balances  which  exist 
in  our  Foreign  Service. 

election  or  tctrks 

Meanwhile,  concern  over  the  professional 
integrity  of  the  Foreign  Service  was  reflected 
in  the  recent  unexpected  election  of  a  group 


of  "Young  Turk"  foreign  service  career  offi- 
cers to  the  board  of  the  American  Foreign 
Service  Association. 

Lannon  Walker,  the  association's  new 
board  chairman,  told  reporters  on  Sept.  28. 
"Our  decision  to  run  for  offices  was  to  give 
ourselves  a  more  powerful  position  from 
which  to  take  Independent  positions  so  that 
foreign  affairs  professionals  would,  for  the 
first  time,  have  a  say  in  what  their  careers 
should  be  and  how  the  foreign  affairs  com- 
munity should  be  organized." 

APPRAISAL    REPORTS 

A  serious  factor  threatening  professional 
standards  for  Foreign  Service  officers  Is  the 
so-called  "development  appraisal  report." 
Following  stories  about  this  secretive  per- 
sonnel procedure  by  this  writer,  the  State 
Department  modified  the  practice  on  June  5 
of  this  year.  The  agency  now  makes  these 
development  appraisal  reports  available  to 
Foreign  Service  officers  on  written  request 
when  they  are  In  Washington.  D.C. 

Thus,  under  present  conditions,  officers 
serving  In  Washington  are  able  to  review 
these  reports  shortly  after  they  are  written 
However,  because  the  reviews  are  in  the  per- 
sonnel office,  no  confrontation  with  the 
writer  of  the  reports  Is  possible. 

Officers  in  the  field  may  not  be  able  to  see 
such  reports  for  years  after  they  are  written. 
By  that  time,  the  authors  may  be  thousands 
of  miles  away,  or  even  retired  or  dead.  For 
this  reason,  the  American  Federation  of  Gov- 
ernment employes  has  urged  that  legislation 
be  passed  forbidding  any  material  to  be  en- 
tered into  the  file  of  a  Foreign  Service  officer 
that  he  has  not  previously  read. 

The  union  has  conducted  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  composition  and  the  methods 
used  by  State  Department  selection  boards 
which  give  efficiency  ratings  to  officers  for 
"selection  out"  as  well  as  promotion.  Its 
findings  reveal  why  actual  performance  on 
the  Job  by  a  Foreign  Service  officer  is  no  au- 
tomatic guarantee  for  a  good  rating. 

HOW    IT    WORKS 

1.  The  boards  are  primarily  composed  of 
Foreign  Service  officers  whose  own  future 
assignments  and  promotions  may  well  de- 
pend on  their  performance  on  these  selec- 
tion panels. 

2.  The  rating  officers  are  often  the  direct 
competitors  of  the  men  they  rate,  being  often 
In  the  same  "class." 

3.  FVDrelgn  Service  regulations  deny  officers 
the  right  of  any  formal  appeal  against  the 
findings  of  these  selection  boards  or  the  in- 
clusion of  Improper  material  In  their  effi- 
ciency records.  As  a  result,  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers sometimes  resort  to  Informal  and  devi- 
ous methods  to  correct  their  efficiency  rec- 
ords and  reverse  their  "selection  out."  This 
opens  the  door  to  the  obsession  with  "politi- 
cal protection"  that  has  begun  to  demoralize 
the  Foreign  Service  corps. 


Our  "Old  School  Tie" 
(By  Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt) 

Washington.  DC. — The  "old  school  tie  ' 
that  enabled  Harold  (Kim)  Philby  to  op- 
erate against  the  United  States  since  1933  as 
a  Moscow  agent  in  the  British  Foreign  Serv- 
ice has  its  counterpart  in  this  Country.  This 
is  the  "institution  loyalty"  which  Otto  F. 
Otepka  resisted.  Otepka's  difficulties  with  the 
State  Department  emerge  from  this  and  Is 
one  of  the  main  reasons  he  is  being  penalized. 

The  English  have  an  appropriate  term  for 
the  tribal  confidence  and  mutual  back- 
scratching  that  is  said  to  exist  among  the 
graduates  of  exclusive  private  boarding 
schools  and  universities  that  traditionally 
supply  a  large  percentage  of  British  public- 
service  officials.  It  is  called  the  "old-boy 
network."  In  writing  about  the  role  "the  old- 
boy  network  "  played  In  protecting  Philby 's 
treasonable  sw:tlvities.  the  London  Sunday 
Times  commented  Just  recently:  "The  whole 
system  of  trust  was  based  on  the  supposedly 


foolproof  set  of  loyalties  developed  on  the 
playing  field  and  out  of  the  camaraderie  of 
class." 

A  factor  that  was  overlooked  was  that 
warm  friendships  developed  not  only  on  the 
playing  fields  and  in  the  clubs  but  in  the 
excited,  crusading  spirit  that  developed  be- 
tween those  who  were  attracted  in  the  1930s 
by  the  seemingly  new  fashionable  Marxism. 
The  situation  Is  Identical  whether  we  are 
discussing  such  British  universities  as  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  or  our  own  East  Coast  Ivy 
League  universities  such  as  Harvard  or 
Princeton.  Here  lasting  friendships  were 
formed  not  only  in  the  fraternities  but  In 
the  classrooms  where  Red  and  Fabian  So- 
cialist professors  manipulated  the  open,  un- 
suspecting minds  of  our  youthful  IntelU- 
gentsla. 

According  to  the  London  Sunday  rimes, 
for  many  years  Philby's  record  did  not  catch 
up  with  him  because  he  was  able  to  play  on 
"the  contempt  for  McCarthylsm"  that  char- 
acterizes "the  British  Establishment '  which 
runs  their  Foreign  Service.  Otto  F.  Otepka,  a 
devoted  and  conscientious  security  officer,  en- 
countered this  same  attitude  in  the  United 
States  Otepka  had  collected  a  list  of  cases 
giving  names  and  details  that  demonstrated 
a  pattern  of  laxltv  concerning  security  mat- 
ters m  the  State  Department.  On  June  27th. 
1963  his  files  were  Impounded  while  he  was 
working  on  cases  of  State  Department  em- 
ployees suspected  of  being  possible  Soviet 
agents. 

In  a  brief  filed  In  an  effort  to  save  his 
career  Civil  Service  Job,  Otepka  reveals  how 
"the  old  school  tie"  network  operates  to  pro- 
tect certain  officials  and  to  penalize  others 
who  violate  the  principle  of  "institution  loy- 
altv  •  Some  Foreign  Service  officers  are  es- 
pecially pliable  when  it  comes  to  conforming 
to  their  services  loyalty  code  since  they  are 
subject  to  "selection  out"— a  euphemism  lor 
being  fired— or  being  Uansferred  to  "hard- 
ship posts."  Astounding  as  It  seems,  there  is 
simply  no  regularly  constituted  appeals  sys- 
tem in  our  Foreign  Service.  As  a  result.  For- 
eign Service  officers  tend  to  follow  orders 
which  can  include  signing  their  own  names 
to  securitv  clearances  even  In  those  instances 
where  previously  they  had  advised  or  recom- 
mended against  granting  them. 

Otepka's  two-thousand-page  transcript  re- 
veal"  a  long  list  of  infractions  of  regulations 
and  other  misconduct  approved  or  condoned 
by  the  State  Department.  Among  the  more 
than  eighteen  cases  of  laxity  described  is  the 
case  of  John  Stewart  Service.  A  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer,  he  admitted  furnishing  eighteen 
documents,  some  of  them  classified  "secret. 
to  Philip  Jaffe,  the  publisher  of  Amerasia 
magazine,  a  person  on  whom  there  was  a 
coi^iderable  record  of  CommunUt  activities 
and  affiliations.  Ser^'ice  was  permitted  to  take 
an  honorable  retirement  and  Pe^°"_  ^^ 
fact  according  to  the  hearings  entitled  State 
Department  Security"  by  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  subcommittee  (parts  six  and  six- 
teen), the  State  Departments  Bureau  of 
Intelligence  and  Research  recenUy  played  a 
role  in  Service's  appointment  as  "librarian 
for  the  Center  for  Chinese  Studies  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  In  the 
same  way.  "Kim"  Philby's  old  friends  in  the 
British  Foreign  Service  stood  by  him  aft«r 
his  discharge  from  an  open  Government  job. 
They  dlscreetlv  recommended  him  as  a  cor- 
respondent to  the  British  newspaper.  The 
Observer,  where  he  continued  to  have  Gov- 
ernment links. 

The  Otepka  brief  reveals  that  Harian  Cleve- 
land, then  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
International  Organization  Affairs  and  now 
Ambassador  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization, wanted  our  security  programs  re- 
laxed. Otepka's  review  of  Cleveland  s  Ale  dis- 
closed that  in  his  senior-class  year  book  at 
Princeton.  Cleveland  recorded  his  poUtlcal 
association  as  "socialist. '  The  file  also  re- 
vealed  that   Cleveland    had   been   active   in 
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recommending  changes  In  Government  secu- 
rity programs  which  would  make  It  easier  for 
persons  dismissed  as  security  risks  to  get 
back  Into  government  without  adequate 
background  investigations.  According  to  the 
brief,  Cleveland  recommended  a  professor 
to  a  poslUon  in  the  State  Department  al- 
though he  had  been  dismissed  as  a  security 
risk  by  the  Mutual  Security  Agency.  The 
professor  got  the  Job. 

Important  leads  developed  by  Otepka  re- 
ye&X  that  the  American  public  is  sUll  un- 
informed regarding  the  great  depth  of  infil- 
tration of  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Warsaw  of 
which  the  notorious  Scarbeck  case  was  sim- 
ply a  detail  and  a  decoy.  In  this  connection, 
it  is  important  to  note  that  Stephen  A. 
Koczak,  a  veteran  Foreign  Service  officer  In 
Berlin,  was  "selected  out"  after  referring  to 
these  scandals  in  Warsaw  as  well  as  warning 
about  Communist  intentions  to  build  the 
Berlin  Wall.  Koczak  made  his  reports  In  Ber- 
lin to  Howard  Trlvers.  now  Consul  General 
in  Zurich,  and  to  Career  Minister  E.  Allen 
Llghtner  Jr.,  now  Deputy  Commandant  at 
the  National  War  College  Llghtner  and 
Trlvers  were  classmates  at  Princeton  and 
graduated  together  In  1930.  -Another  Prince- 
ton graduate  of  the  year  before,  class  of  '29. 
was  the  Ambassador  In  Poland  during  the 
time  of  the  Warsaw  sex  and  spy  scandals  and 
the  building  of  the  Berlin  Wall.  He  was 
Jacob  E.  Beam,  now  Ambassador  to  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

A  trained  security  officer  is  well  aware  that 
cliques  develop  in  government  agencies  and 
that  these  are  singled  out  as  targets  by  en- 
emy networks.  That  Is  why  the  British  Gov- 
ernment la  Investigating  all  those  who  came 
from  the  generation  penetrated  by  the  Com- 
munists In  the  1930s  who  are  of  an  age  to 
hold  top  clvll-servlce  jobs. 

The  American  Establishment,  too,  must 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  Its  representatives 
in  the  State  Department,  like  the  British 
"old-boy  network,"  have  been  unable  to  cope 
with  modem  penetration  techniques  de- 
veloped by  the  Communists.  Only  a  vigorous 
reform  of  State  Department  personnel  prac- 
tices and  the  creation  of  a  strong  independ- 
ent security  program  can  cope  with  foreign 
espionage. 

SBA  SHOULD  RETAIN  ITS  POVERTY 
JURISDICTION 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1953 
the  Small  Business  Administration  has 
been  developing  an  expertise  in  business 
lending  and  business  counseling  that  can 
be  a  great  asset  to  us  in  dealing  with  pov- 
erty problems  in  urban  centers. 

From  handling  tens  of  thousands  of 
cases,  SBA  has  developed  a  highly  effi- 
cient system  and  trained  personnel.  It 
has  continuously  refined  its  techniques  to 
provide  the  maximum  possible  help  with 
a  minimum  of  redtape  and  delay  in  serv- 
ing the  small  business  community. 

With  this  ever  self-critical  approach 
SBA  has  also  been  able  to  develop  pro- 
grams covering  every  stratum  of  our  so- 
ciety involved  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
Nation.  SBA  now  has  loan  programs 
which  range  from  nominal  amounts  up  to 
$350,000.  SBA  has  established  excellent 
criteria  to  judge  whether  a  person  on  a 
subsistence  level  is  worthy  of  risk  capital 


or  whether  a  veteran  businessman  needs 
only  additional  instruction  in  the  new 
technology  affecting  his  business,  or  a 
large  loan. 

The  agency's  success  in  these  endeav- 
ors is  imchallenged.  Congress  has  recog- 
nized it  again  and  again  by  its  almost 
uninterrupted  acceptance  of  both  SBA's 
budget  requests  and  its  legislative 
recommendations. 

Praise  has  been  showered  on  SBA  not 
only  by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  but 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Now,  unexpectedly,  the  Senate  has  seen 
fit  to  dilute  the  authority  of  SBA  and 
transfer  some  of  its  functions  to  the  large 
business  oriented  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  both  Houses  of  Congress,  with  strong 
support  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  have 
repeatedly  defeated  attempts  to  transfer 
SBA  to  the  Commerce  Department,  I  fall 
to  see  any  sense  in  section  406  of  title  IV 
of  the  poverty  bill  which  effects  this 
changeover  from  SBA  to  Commerce. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seems  strange 
to  me  that  such  a  move  would  even  be 
seriously  contemplated,  especially  when 
we  consider  the  costs  such  a  move  would 
entail. 

I  venture  to  say  that  I  am  not  alone  In 
my  opinion  of  this  matter,  for  during  the 
past  week,  several  of  my  colleagues  from 
both  parties  have  spoken  out  In  protest. 

So  far  as  fighting  poverty,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  see  small  business  as  one  of  our  best 
weapons  in  this  war. 

To  make  the  most  of  It,  I  think  we  have 
to  use  the  people  that  have  the  greatest 
experience  in  helping  small  business. 
This  means  channeling  programs  for 
small  business  through  SBA.  To  do  other- 
wise is  to  risk  confusion  and  waste,  as 
well  as  possible  injury  to  the  vital  small 
business  cause. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  amend  section  406  so  as  to 
keep  the  necessary  authority  and  func- 
tions where  they  can  best  be  utilized,  and 
that  is  right  within  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 


THE  "50TH'S"  AND  A  SPECIAL  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  CAPTIVE  NA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dehwinski]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  1967  Captive  Nations  Week  observ- 
ance last  July,  in  all  .sections  of  our  coun- 
try the  basic  distinction  between  our 
American  Revolution  and  the  Russian 
Bolshevik  revolution  has  been  pointed 
out  to  our  people.  The  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Russian  Bolshevik  revolution  is  a 
birthday  celebrating  the  advances  of  So- 
viet Ru.ssian  imperiocolonialism,  empire- 
building,  internal  totaUtarianism,  tyr- 
anny, and  continual  aggression  against 
the  still  free  peoples  of  the  world.  Beyond 
November  7,  the  day  of  mourning  and 
tragedy  for  mankind,  are  the  "50th 's"  of 


the  captive  non-Russian  nations  In  the 
U.S.S.R. 

THE     PATRIOTIC     "SOTH'S"     AND    THE     AMERICAN 
REVOLtnnON 

The  50th  anniversaries  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Ukraine,  Lithuania,  Byelo- 
russia, Armenia,  and  many  others  stand 
as  a  sharp  antithesis  to  the  Russian 
Bolshevik  "50th."  Partaking  of  the  same 
essence  as  our  American  Revolution, 
these  "50th's"  will  be  celebrations  of  na- 
tional Independence,  freedom  constitu- 
tional democratic  government,  and  a 
peaceful  community  of  nations.  On  this 
significant  occasion  we  have  a  golden  op- 
portimity  to  encourage,  in  behalf  of  our 
own  national  Interest  and  world  freedom, 
the  freedom  aspirations  of  all  the  captive 
nations  In  the  U.S.S.R.— this  by  estab- 
lishing a  Special  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations.  Such  a  Committee  would 
explore  an  area  that  has  never  really  been 
explored  In  any  thorough  sense  by  the 
Congress. 

The  drive  for  this  achievement  was 
again  expressed  by  the  highly  successful 
Captive  Nations  Week  last  July.  For  fur- 
ther exemplifications  of  the  success  of 
the  1967  week,  I  Include  the  following 
Items  at  this  point  In  the  Record;  First 
a  resolution  by  the  Illinois  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; second,  a  China  Post  report 
of  September  29  and  resolutions  of  the 
First  Conference  of  the  World  Anti-Com- 
munist League  in  the  October  26  Amer- 
ica; third,  reports  on  the  week's  observ- 
ance in  Boston  and  Cleveland,  and 
fourth,  a  McKees  Rocks  Gazette  editorial 
"Captive  Nations  Week"  and  news  Items 
in  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  Narodna 
Volya,  and  the  Pittsburgh  Press  on  the 
Pittsburgh  observance : 
State  of  Illinois,  75th  General  Assembly, 
House  of  Representatives 

house  joint  RESOLtmON  NO.  58 

The  House  proceeding  on  the  order  of  gen- 
eral resolutions,  Messrs.  J.  J.  Wolf,  P.  W.  Col- 
lins. Course,  Stolle,  Savickas,  Gelsler,  McDer- 
mott.  McDevltt,  Houde,  Barr,  Washburn. 
Granata,  Capuzi,  Janczak,  Burdltt,  Wlktor- 
ski,  Tlpsword,  Thompson,  Merlo,  Jucketl. 
R.  E.  Anderson.  J.  B.  Hill,  C.  L.  Klein,  Philip. 
Morgan,  Elward.  Klosak,  Sevelk,  Pary,  Sand- 
qulst,  Telcser,  Copeland,  Svalina,  DeMlchaels, 
Matljevlch,  Schlickman,  Murphy,  and  W.  J. 
Cunningham  offered  the  following  resolution 
and,  having  asked  and  obtained  unanimous 
consent  to  suspend  the  rules  for  its  Immedi- 
ate consideration,  moved  its  adoption. 

Whereas,  The  greatness  of  the  United 
States  is  In  large  part  attributable  to  Its 
having  been  able,  through  the  democratic 
process,  to  achieve  a  harmonious  national 
unity  of  Its  people,  even  though  they  stem 
from  the  most  diverse  of  racial,  religious, 
and  ethmc  backgrounds;   and 

Whereas,  This  harmonious  unification  of 
the  diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  has 
led  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  possess 
a  warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the 
aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere  and  to  rec- 
ognize the  natural  interdependency  of  the 
peoples  and  nations  of  the  world:  and 

Whereas,  The  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  Communist 
Imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the  idea  of 
peaceful  coexistence  between  nations  and 
constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  natural  bonds 
of  understanding  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  other  peoples:  and 

Whereas,  Since  1918  the  imperialistic  and 
aggressive  policies  of  Russian  Communism 
and  recently  Chinese  Communism  have  re- 
sulted in  the  creation  of  a  vast  empire  which 
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poses  a  dire  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  of  all  the  free  peoples  of 
the  world:  and 

Whereas,  The  Imperialistic  policies  of  com- 
munist Russia  and  communist  China  have 
led,  through  direct  and  indirect  aggression, 
10  the  subjugation  of  the  national  Independ- 
ence of  Poland.  Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine, 
Czechoslovakia,  Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ru- 
thenla,  Rumania,  East  Germany,  Bulgaria, 
mainland  China.  Armenia.  Azerbaijan,  Geor- 
gia, North  Korea.  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Tibet, 
Cossackla,  Turkestan,  North  Vlet-Nam,  Ser- 
bia, Slovenia.  Slovakia,  Croatia  and  others; 
and 

Whereas,  It  Is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  that  the  desire  for 
liberty  and  Independence  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  of  these  conquered  nations  should  be 
steadfastly  kept  alive;  and 

Whereas,  Since  1959  and  every  year  there- 
after, the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
been  authorized  by  Congress  to  designate  the 
third  week  In  July  as  "Captive  Nations  Week" 
:o  be  observed  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and   activities;    therefore,   be  It 

Resolved,  By  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Seventy-fifth  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  HUnols,  the  Senate  concurring  here- 
in, that  the  Governor  Is  memorallzed  to  Ini- 
tiate and  place  Into  execution  such  exercises, 
and  ceremonies  he  may  deem  appropriate  In 
observance  of  the  third  week  of  July.  1967. 
and  each  year  thereafter  as  "Captive  Nations 
Week";  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  suitable  copy  of  this  Re- 
solution be  delivered  to  the  office  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Adopted  by  the  House,  April  12,  1967. 

Concurred  In  by  the  Senate,  April  18,  1967. 


[Prom  the  China  Post.  Sept.  29.  1967] 

United  States  Begins  To  Favor  ROC's 
Counterattack 

Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlanski  and  Walter  H.  Judd, 
two  outstanding  American  civic  body  leaders, 
said  here  yesterday  that  public  opinion  in  the 
United  States  Is  becoming  more  and  more 
favorable  to  the  Republic  of  China's  long- 
heralded  counterattack  against  the  mainland. 

Judd  told  the  China  Post  that  he  has  seen 
a  marked  change  in  the  American  people's 
feeling  about  the  question. 

"Many  of  those  who  said  'we  must  not  let 
the  free  Chinese  attack  the  mainland'  years 
ago  are  now  urging  the  (U.S  »  government  to 
support  such  an  attack."  Judd  said. 

The  former  U.S.  Congressman  pointed  out 
that  many  Americans  in  influential  posts  were 
against  a  Taiwan-launched  counterattack 
years  ago  for  fear  that  the  attack  might 
"drag"  the  United  States  Into  a  war. 

But  they  have  changed  their  mind  by  now 
simply  because  the  United  States  is  already 
In  the  war.  he  said.  They  also  have  realized 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  stop  "others"  from 
hitting  the  Chinese  Communists  at  a  time 
when  the  Chinese  Communists  are  killing  the 
Americans  through  supporting  North  Viet- 
nam's aggression  against  the  South,  Judd 
said. 

ALL-OUT  StrPPORT 

Judd  voiced  his  conviction  that  the  time 
will  come  when  the  United  States  extends  to 
this  country  Its  all-out  support  for  a  decisive 
blow  on  the  Pelplng  regime. 

And  It  will  come  rather  soon,  he  added. 

Judd  urged  the  Chinese  government  and 
people  to  adopt  what  he  called  a  "watchful 
waiting"  policy  with  regard  to  the  counter- 
attack and  prepare  the  best  they  can  mili- 
tarily and  jxjlltcally  for  the  hour  of  action. 

Dr.  Dobrlanski  also  shared  Judd's  views. 

The  disintegration  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists' ruling  hlerachy  has  already  signalled 
the  beg;lnning  of  a  new  era  In  the  Republic 
of  China's  antl-Communlst  struggle.  Dobrl- 
anski said. 

He  said  the  opportune  moment  for  a  coun- 
terattack will  be  the  time  when  the  Commu- 


nist military  leaders  split  among  themselves 
to  become  "warlords"  of  the  1930'b  and  fight 
each  other. 

mainline  turmoil 

And  the  political  turmoils  on  the  main- 
land resulting  from  the  "cultural  revolution," 
the  "Red  Guard"  movement  and  the  power 
struggle  are  just  pointing  at  that  direction, 
Dr.  Dobrlanski  said. 

He  strongly  believed  that  the  United 
States  will  give  this  country  logistic  support 
it  needs  in  the  counterattack  when  the  time 
Is  ripe. 

Both  Judd  and  Dobrlanski  are  participat- 
ing in  the  first  conference  of  the  World 
Antl-Communlst  League  (WACL)  now  being 
held  In  Taipei. 

Dr.  Dobrlanski.  who  Is  an  active  promoter 
of  the  "Captive  Nations  Week"  which  has 
been  observed  In  the  free  world  for  the  ptist 
nine  years,  also  called  upon  the  WACL  par- 
ticipants to  pay  due  attention  to  the  danger 
of  the  Soviet  Union  as  they  do  to  that  of  the 
Pelplng  regime. 

WACL  meeting 

Noting  that  the  current  WACL  meeting  has 
said  little  about  the  Russian  Communists, 
Dr.  Dobrlanski  said  the  free  world  mufit  not 
forget  that  the  SAMs  and  the  heavy  weapons 
being  used  in  North  Vietnam  to  kill  the  allied 
forces  are  supplied  by  the  Russians. 

The  sittiatlon  was  exactly  the  same  In 
North  Korea  during  the  Korean  War,  he  said. 

The  Chinese  Communists  would  not  have 
been  able  to  make  so  much  trouble  for  the 
world  had  It  not  been  for  the  support  they 
had  received  from  the  Russians  before,  he 
added. 

Dobrlanski  also  regretted  that  the  world 
has  almost  neglected  that  while  the  Russians 
are  accusing  the  West  of  "Imperialism  and 
colonialism,"  they  have  achieved  perfection 
in  doing  these  evU  things. 

RtlSSIAN    domination 

Nominally,  he  said,  such  countries  as  Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan,  Byelorussia,  Coesackla, 
Georgia,  Idel-Ural,  North  Caucasia,  Ukraine, 
and  Par  Eastern  Republic  are  still  members 
of  the  "U.S.SJl."  But  In  fact  the  Russian 
domination  of  these  countries  has  been  so 
strong  that  they  have  lost  their  national 
identities  ever  since  they  were  conquered  by 
the  Russians  In  the  late  1920's,  he  said. 

This  has  become  Moscow's  "tender  spot" 
when  the  Pelplng  regime  started  to  attack 
it  for  practicing  "imperialism  and  colonial- 
Ism"  during  Khrushchev's  time. 

Dobrianskl  stdd  he  does  not  see  the  reason 
why  the  free  world  should  not  attack  Mos- 
cow today  for  the  practice. 

He  warned  that,  no  less  than  Pelplng,  Mos- 
cow Is  still  the  root  of  danger  to  the  freedom 
of  all  mankind. 


(Prom  the  America,  Philadelphia,  Pa..  Oct.  26. 

19671 

Resolutions    of   the   First   Conference   of 

THE  Would  Anti-Communist  League 

(Submitted  by  Dr.  Lev.  E.  Dobrlansky) 

on  captive  nations  week 

The  World  Antl-Communlst  League: 

Recalling  that,  since  1959.  when  the  United 
States  Congress  passed  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  Resolution  and  President  Dwight  D. 
Elsenhower  signed  It  into  Public  Law  86-90. 
all  communist  capitals  have  bitterly  de- 
nounced this  document  as  being  Inimical  to 
their  fundamental  interests;  and 

Considering  that,  to  the  Increasing  con- 
sternation of  Moscow.  Pelplng.  Pyonyang. 
Havana  and  others,  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
movement  has  steadily  grown  in  the  United 
States,  and  every  President  In  this  decade 
has  Issued  a  proclamation  in  behalf  of  the 
Independence  and  freedom  of  every  captive 
nation  in  Central  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union. 
Asia,  and  Cuba;  and 

Believing  that  the  movement  to  support 
the  aspiration  to  free  and  liberate  all  the 


captive  nations  has  taken  hold  In  many 
countries  of  the  Free  World,  as  witness  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  observances  In  the  Repub- 
lics of  China  and  Korea,  In  Argentina  and 
Australia,  in  Germany  and  Great  Britain, 
and  a  number  of  other  countries;   and 

Believing  that  for  the  security  of  the  Free 
World  and  for  Cold  War  victory  over  the 
deadly  forces  of  Communism  and  Slno- 
Soviet  Russian  Imperto-colonlallsm,  It  Is  In- 
dispensable for  all  free  men  regularly  to 
make  known  their  determination  never  to 
acquiesce  to  the  permanent  captivity  of  the 
twenty-seven  nations  In  the  Red  Empire; 

Resolves  at  Its  Plrst  Conference  that: 

The  League  and  its  members  and  associated 
groups  exert  every  effort  to  make  the  Tenth 
Observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week  to  July 
15-21,  1668,  the  most  successful  yet  by 

(1)  Urging  each  Head  of  State  to  Issue  a 
Captive  Nations  Week  Proclamation  pat- 
terned after  that  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States ; 

(2 1  Conducting  observances  of  the  Week 
in  member  countries  and  utUizing  all  media 
so  that  our  combined  message  will  be  con- 
veyed to  the  captive  nations;  and 

(3)  Dispatching  the  published  results  of 
this  event  to  the  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee  in  Washington,  D.C.  for  their 
appropriate  transmission  to  the  United 
States  Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

ON  oppressed  nations 
The  World  Antl-Communlst  League: 
Considering  that  the  Soviet-Russian  empire 
has  been  maintained  by  force  through  the 
oppression  of  other  peoples  who  previously 
enjoyed  their  own  Independence,  and  by 
forcing  on  them  the  Communist  system, 
which  they  did  not  want  to  have; 

Considering  also  that  all  Communist  dic- 
tators even  outside  the  Riisslan  sphere  of 
power  owe  their  rise  and  continuance  only 
to  Soviet  Russia,  which  never  ceases  to  ptir- 
sue  Its  plans  of  world  conquest; 

Resolves  at  its  F^rst  Conference  that: 

(1)  The  League  support  the  reestabllsh- 
ment  of  the  national  independence  and  free- 
dom of  all  nations  subjugated  by  Russian 
Imperialism  and  Commiuiism,  and  declare 
Its  solidarity  with  the  national  liberation 
movements  in  their  own  countries; 

(2)  The  League  urge  that  every  assistance 
be  given  these  subjugated  peoples  who  are 
fighting  both  inside  and  outside  their 
ethnographic  boundaries  to  cast  off  Russian 
colonial  rule  and  to  break  up  other  artificial- 
ly created  states; 

( 3 )  The  League  declare  Its  support  for  the 
reunification  in  freedom  of  all  oountrtee 
divided  by  force  and  the  establishment  of 
a  universal  world  order,  based  on  freedom, 
national  sovereignty,  human  dignity  and 
social  Justice,  and  for  peaceful  and  har- 
monious cooperation  between  all  nations  on 
the  basis  of  equality  and  mutual  respect. 

ON   SUPPRESSION   OF  FREE  THOUGHT 

Resolution  on  liberation  of  enslaved  peo- 
ples, sponsored  by  Ceylon,  India  and  China. 
Approved  by  Committee  I  and  adopted  by 
the  Thirteenth  Conference  of  the  Asian  Peo- 
ple's Antl-Communlst  League. 

The  13th  APACL  Conference: 

Recalling  resolutions  adopted  at  previous 
conferences  supporting  the  struggle  for  lib- 
eration by  peoples  enslaved  by  Russian  im- 
perialism and  Communism; 

Resolves  that: 

The  League  reaffirms  Its  stand  In  support 
of  national  liberation  struggles  of  all  peoples 
subjugated  by  Russian  imperialism  and  Com- 
munism, and  in  their  aspirations  for  nation- 
al Independence  and  basic  human  liberties. 

ON  thb  soth  annivkrsart  of  th« 

BOLSHEVIK  revolution 

The  World  Antl-Communlst  League: 
Recalling  that  the  Russian  Bolshevik  Re- 
volution was   the  source  and  Incubator  at 
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Soviet  Russian  Imperlo-colonlallsm,  enslav- 
ing over  a  dozen  non-Russian  nations  in 
1918-22  and  thus  laying  the  groundwork  for 
further  conquests  In  the  40"8  and  constituting 
a  formidable  threat  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  the  50'8  and  60's; 

Recalling  that  the  tragic  revolution  pro- 
duced another  fraud  In  Lenin's  promise  of 
"land,  bread,  and  peace,"  which  In  the  course 
of  50  years  has  not  been  realized  according 
to  civilized  standards  either  for  the  115 
million  Russians  or  the  120  million  non- 
Russians  held  captive  in  the  Soviet  Union; 

Considering  that  the  fraudulent  revolu- 
tion also  conjured  up  Lenin's  "peaceful  co- 
existence" policy  with  Imjnedlate  reference 
to  the  neighboring  and  newly  Independent 
non-Russlan  states,  such  as  Armenia, 
Georgia,  Ukraine,  Byelorussia  and  others, 
a  deceptive  policy  of  Indirect  aggression  that 
led  to  the  captivity  of  these  countries  and 
is  now  being  applied  by  Imperlo-coloniallst 
Moscow  to  the  West;  and 

Considering  that  the  slnUter  forces  of  that 
revolution  have  over  these  past  fifty  years  led 
to  the  creation  of  an  unprecedented  Red  Em- 
pire, extending  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Pacific  and  into  Cuba,  and  created  ulti- 
mately by  the  Imperlo-colonlallst  power  of 
the  USSR  and  Red  China;  therefore, 

Resolves  at  Its  First  Conference  that; 

1.  Each  of  the  League  member  organiza- 
tions and  observer  groups  devote  its  energies 
in  the  weeks  ahead,  up  to  and  even  beyond 
November  7,  to  exposing  the  myths  and 
frauds  of  the  Russian  Bolshevik  revolution 
and  to  directing  world  attention  to  the 
ravages  and  threats  of  Soviet  Russian  im- 
perlo-colonlallsm, within  the  Soviet  Union 
itself  and  elsewhere;  and  2.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  Communist  commemoration,  the 
League  should  issue  a  manifesto  directed  to 
the  youth  and  workers  of  the  whole  world 
as  follows: 

"We  want  to  set  the  record  straight  re- 
garding the   past  50   years  of  Communism. 

"1.  Since  1917.  85  million  innocent  non- 
combatants  lost  their  lives  at  the  hands  of 
Communism's  mJnlons.  often  after  atrocious 
tortures  in  Nazi-type  oonoentraUon  camps. 
This  Is  25  tlmee  higher  than  the  death  toll  of 
both  World  Wars  I  and  11  combined. 

"2.  While  the  moat  extreme  excesses  of  the 
Stalinist  era  have  been  eliminated — although 
thev  still  survive  In  Red  China — the  freedom 
.md  dignity  of  the  Indirtdual  remain  crushed 
by  a  totalitarian  dictatorship  working 
through  an  almighty  secret  police  The  abso- 
lute and  exclusive  supremacy  of  a  single 
party,  monollthlcally  directed  from  a  self- 
perpetuating  top.  does  not  give  us  even  the 
semblance  of  a  hint  that  democracy  In  pub- 
lic life  exists  In  Communist  countries.  Cul- 
ture and  Justice  remain  choked  and  degraded 
by  strict  subservlenjce  to  i>arty  orthodoxy.  All 
religious  faiths  are  severely  persecuted. 

"3.  All  the  peoples  that  have  been  ensnared 
by  Oommunlsm  are  cut  off  from  the  outer 
world  by  £in  Iron  ctirtaJn,  never  seen  before 
In  human  history  and  a  tight  oensorsMp  and 
persistent  radio  Jamming. 

"4.  Heavy  and  armament  industries  have 
been  greatly  developed,  but  light  Industry 
and  agriculttire  continue  to  trail  In  chronic 
crises,  plunging  the  people  In  a  state  of 
permanent  scaxclty  of  food  and  consumer 
goods.  Whatever  industrial  progress  has  been 
achieved  waa  at  the  sacrifice  of  unprece- 
dented stress,  want  and  submission  Imposed 
on  the  masses. 

"5.  The  factors  of  production  have  not 
been  given  to  the  workers  but  appropriated 
collectively  by  a  new  ruling  and  privileged 
class  of  bureaucrats  and  demagogues  who 
have  dominated  workers'  unions,  forbidden 
strikes  under  the  death  penalty  and  reduced 
peasants  to  the  condition  of  prolet:irl?.ns  in 
open-sky  factories. 

"6.  Since  its  inception.  Communism  has 
plagued  the  globe  with  trouble  and  violence. 
In  search  of  a  global  hegemony  which  It  can- 


not renounce  because  If  it  does  not  destroy 
freedom  outside,  freedom  will  destroy  It 
inside. 

"7.  Apart  from  the  yoke  it  im^posee  on  Its 
own  peoples  Inside  the  USSR  and  Red  China, 
Communism  has  subjugated  and  malntEilns 
in  bonaage  against  the  sacred  right  of  self- 
determination,  27  formerly  independent 
countries  covering  3  million  square  miles  and 
populated  by  250  million  inhabitints. 

"8.  The  international  Communist  move- 
ment, which  had  promised  to  advance  only 
through  the  enhancement  of  political  con- 
sciousness, was  turned  Into  a  sheer  but  co- 
lossal apparatus  to  conduct  fraudulent  polit- 
ical warfare,  run  by  500,000  overt  or  covert 
professional  activists,  spending  5  billion  dol- 
lars per  year. 

"To  sum  up,  the  political  movement  which 
had  claimed  the  boldest  alms  ever  set  to 
human  progress,  has  generated  the  darkest 
mixture  ever  seen  of  oppression.  Inefficiency 
and  deceit.  Its  failure  Is  therefore  total  and 
entirely  gloomy. 

■We  invite  all  free  men  to  hold  November 
7th  as  a  day  of  mourning  for  the  victims  of 
Communism  and  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  Communist  revolution  and  to  unite, 
above  all.  divisions  of  races,  nations,  parties, 
and  creeds  to  prevent  the  evil  already  done 
from  spreading  further." 

Captive  Nations  Week  in  Boston 

Boston,  Mass. — This  year's  Captive  Nations 
Week  was  observed  here  by  informing  the 
public,  through  newspapers  and  radio,  about 
the  captive  nations.  Governor  John  A.  Volpe 
and  Mayor  John  F.  Collins  of  Boston  issued 
proclamations  designating  the  week  of  July 
16-22  as  "Captive  Nations  Week"  In  Massa- 
chusetts and  Boston  respectively. 

The  official  signing  of  proclamations  was 
witnessed  by  delegations  representing  the 
New  England  Committee  for  Captive  Nations 
and  Include  representatives  of  American 
Armenian,  Ukrainian,  Latvian,  Lithuanian 
and  Hungarian  organizations. 

The  Boston  Herald  of  July  6.  1967,  carried 
an  Interesting  article  written  by  Ted  Lewis. 
The  nationally  syndicated  columnist,  citing 
am  Interview  with  Prof.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky, 
chairman  of  the  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee,  chlded  the  administration  for 
paying  only  a  "Up  service  to  the  cause  of 
freedom"  In  captive  countries.  The  article 
was  entitled,  "Captive  Nations  Get  Lip 
Service." 

The  New  England  Committee  for  Captive 
Nations  sponsored  this  year's  observance,  in 
cooperation  with  several  ether  civic  organi- 
zations. The  Committee  Is  headed  by  Dr. 
James  H.  Tashjlan  as  Clialrman  and  Crest 
Szczudluk  as  executive  secretary. 
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Form  Thousand  Clevelandebs  March  To 
Mmik  Captive  Nations  Week 

Cleveland,  Ohio. — Pour  thousand  Cleve- 
landers  marched  In  a  Captive  Nations  parade 
m  Public  Square  here  on  Monday,  July  17. 
The  parade  and  ceremonies  drew  30.000  per- 
sons who  watched  the  orderly  demonstration 
for  the  freedom  and  self  determination  of 
the  Captive  Nations. 

The  marchers,  representing  19  nationality 
groups,  gathered  in  the  Public  Square  to  hear 
speeches  by  civic  and  religious  leaders.  Ad- 
dressing the  marchers  were:  Cleveland  Mayor 
Ralph  S.  Locher;  Thomas  R.  Gutiirie.  assist- 
.mt  to  the  publisher  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer;  County  Auditor  Ralph  J.  Perk,  chair- 
man of  the  Nationalities  Movement  of  Cuya- 
hoga County:  Dr.  Michael  S.  Pap,  director  of 
the  Institute  for  Soviet  and  Eastern  European 
Studies  at  John  Carroll  University;  Bishop 
Clarence  C.  Isenmann  of  the  Cleveland 
Catholic  Diocese,  and  mayors  of  several  Cleve- 
land suburbs. 

Dr.  Pap  read  a  resolution  of  the  Captive 
Nations  Committee,  which  urges  President 
Johnson  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  Captive 
Nations  "until  all  these  nations  are  free  and 


independent    again.' 
adopted  at  the  rally. 

Taking  part  In  the  parade  were  800  Ukrain- 
ians, who  were  led  by  large  groups  from  the 
Ukrainian  youth  organizations  Plast  and 
SUMA. 

Members  of  the  Ukrainian  Committee  for 
Captive  Nations  Week,  which  Is  headed  by 
Dr.  M.  Pap,  are  Michael  Blhun.  Dr.  Zenon 
Wynnytsky,  Taras  Shmagala  and  Bohdan 
Futey. 


iProm  the  McKees  Rocks  (Pa.)  Gazette,  July 

20,  1967] 
Captive  Nations  Week 

It  Isn't  very  often  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  unanimous  on  an  Issue.  We 
haven't  stopped  to  make  a  precise  count,  but 
we're  certain  that  the  unanimous  votes  in 
Congress  in  the  past  decade  can  be  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

Eight  years  ago,  In  1959,  there  was  a  unani- 
mous vote.  Congress  resolved  that  the  third 
week  in  July  should  be  observed  as  Captive 
Nations  week.  And  It  proceeded  to  name  21 
"captive  nations,"  whose  freedom  fighters 
deserved  US  support.  The  language  of  the 
resolve  was  bltlngly  clear.  It  opposed  any 
"peaceful  coexistence"  with  Moscow  unless 
and  until  the  Captive  Nations  recovered 
"their  freedom  and  Independence." 

It  must  make  members  of  the  Congress  a 
little  111  to  observe  the  contempt  with  which 
the  Kremlin  and  the  residents  at  the  White 
House  have  treated  this  mighty  resolve.  Three 
consecutive  Presidents  have  given  the  annual 
observation  flip  lip  service.  And  the  Kremlin 
can  scarcely  conceal  Its  amusement  at  the 
spectacle  of  the  resolute  Congress,  less  than  a 
decade  later,  tolerating  the  shipment  of  even 
armament  accessories  to  the  Jailers  of  the 
Captive  Nation:;. 

Twenty-one  nations  were  named  In  the 
original  1959  resolution;  namely  Poland, 
Hungary.  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia.  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla.  East  Ger- 
many, Bulgaria,  Red  China,  Armenia,  Azer- 
baijan, Soviet  Georgia,  Albania,  Edel-Ural, 
Tibet,  Cossakla,  Turkestan,  North  Korea  and 
North  Vietnam. 

Not  one  has  been  freed.  One  nation  has 
been  added.  It  was  a  favorite  vacation  spot 
for  many  members  of  the  1959  Congress: 
Cuba.  Moscow  added  this  22nd  nation  90 
miles  from  our  shores,  and  In  1967  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  could  make  a  State 
of  the  Union  address  to  the  Congress  without 
even  mentioning  Cuba. 

One  of  the  originally  named  21  Captive 
Nations  was  North  Vietnam.  How  long  has  It 
been  since  you  read  or  heard  any  reference  to 
the  tragic  plight  of  the  17  million  North 
Vietnamese  held  "captive"  by  their  Commu- 
nist oppressors?  Hanoi  already  has  won  more 
in  the  war  than  It  dared  dream.  It  has  a  com- 
mitment from  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  that  our  war  alms  are  to  curb  aggres- 
sion In  the  South.  There  Is  not  even  a  men- 
tion of  the  17  minion  captive  of  Communism 
In  the  North. 

And  do  not  for  a  minute  think  that  this 
fact  is  lost  on  the  heads  of  State  in  Asia.  Or 
Hanoi,  or  Peking.  Both  poke  fun  at  Uncle 
Sam's  resolve.  Eight  years  isn't  a  very  long 
time  In  history. 

[From    the    Pittsburgh    (Pa.)    Post-Gazette, 
July  13.  1967] 

EX-HUNGARIAN    MiNISTKR    TO    TALK 

Dr.  Nicholas  Nyaradl.  former  Hungarian 
minister  of  finance,  will  be  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  Captive  Natlonis  Week  lunch- 
eon in  the  Plck-Rooeevelt  Hotel  on  Monday. 

Currently  director  of  International  studies 
at  Bradley  University,  Dr.  Nyaradl  will  dls- 
ctiss  "Were  We  Sold  Down  the  River?"  Also 
attending  the  luncheon  will  be  Gen.  Arthur 
Trudeau,  former  chief  of  Army  Intelligence. 

Captive  Nations  Week  is  designed  to  call 
attention  to   the  plight  of  countries  taken 
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over  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Luncheon  reserva- 
tions may  be  made  by  phoning  Michael 
Komlchak,  secretary  of  the  Pittsburgh  com- 
mittee, at  281-1900. 

[Prom  the  Norodna  Volva,  Scranton,  Pa., 
Aug.  3.  1967] 

Captive  Nations  Week  Proclamation 

Joseph  M.  Barr,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh, signs  Captive  Nations  Week  proclama- 
tion in  presence  of  a  delegation  from  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee  of  Plttsbtirgh.  Stand- 
ing, left  to  right,  are  Paul  Kazlmir  (Slovak), 
Sandor  Karpiathy  (Hungarian),  and  Wence 
DolegowBki  (Polish).  Seated  beside  Mayor 
Barr  is  Michael  Komlchak,  director  of  the 
Ukrainian  Radio  Program  and  secretary  of 
the  Captive  Nations  Committee  In  Pittsburgh. 
I  Photo  not  printed  in  Record.) 

Plttsburghers  observed  Captive  Nations 
Week  at  a  luncheon  held  at  the  Roosevelt 
Hotel  on  July  17.  The  principal  speaker  was 
Dr.  Nicholas  Nyaradl,  former  Hungarian  min- 
ister of  finance.  Others  who  spoke  were  Col. 
W.  F.  Rockwell,  Justice  Michael  A.  Muss- 
manno  of  the  Penna.  State  Supreme  Court, 
and  former  state  senator  Leonard  C.  Stalsey. 

The  observance  was  well  attended  by  civic, 
fraternal,  labor,  and  political  leaders,  as  well 
as  by  Ukrainian,  Hungarian,  Polish,  Slovak, 
Lithuanian,  Latvian  and  Czech  groups.  The 
event  was  covered  by  press,  radio  and  tele- 
vision. 

The  invocation  was  given  by  Father  Rus- 
sell Danylchuck,  dean  of  the  Ukrainian 
Catholic  parislies  In  Western  Pennsylvania. 
The  colors  were  presented  by  a  color  guard  of 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  Michael  Komlchak 
(UWA  Br.  228  McKees  Rocks)  was  master 
of  ceremonies. 

[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  July  12,  1967] 
Captive  Nations  Week  Set  Here 

Dr.  Nicholas  Nyaradl,  former  Hungarian 
minister  of  finance  now  with  Bradley  Uni- 
versity, vAW  speak  at  a  Captive  Nations  Week 
program  Monday  at  12:15  p.m.  at  the  Plck- 
Roosevelt  Hotel. 

The  Pittsburgh  Captive  Nations  Week 
Committee  will  discuss  topics  ranging  from 
Vietnam  to  the  Middle  East. 

Dr.  Nyaradl  is  currently  director  of  the 
school  of  International  studies  at  Bradley 
University  In  Peoria,  111. 

Luncheon  reservations  can  be  made  by 
contacting  Michael  Komlchak,  secretary  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Captive  Nations  Committee,  at 
the  hotel. 

(From  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  July  18.  1967] 
United  States  CREcrrED  With  Helping  Stalin 

Win — Gave  Russia  $21  Billion.  Hungarian 

Claims 

The  United  States  has  been  feeding  "the 
Russian  Bear  "  for  50  years  and  the  "Bear 
has  been  biting  our  hand."  the  former  fi- 
nance minister  of  Hungary  charged  here. 

Speaking  at  the  9th  Annual  Captive  Na- 
tions Luncheon  yesterday.  Dr.  Nicholas 
Nyaradl  cataloged  the  aid  w'hlch  the  U.S.  has 
been  giving  Soviet  Russia  over  the  years. 

This  aid  has  helped  Russia  to  expand,  said 
Dr.  Nyaradl,  and  has  "taken  Russia  off  the 
hook"  whenever  she  was  in  danger  of  losing 
one  of  her  "captive  nations." 

Dr.  Nyaradl,  who  fled  from  Hungary  in  1949. 
is  now  dean  of  International  Studies  at 
Bradley  University  In  Peoria,  ni. 

Citing  as  an  example  of  U.S.  aid  to  Russia. 
Dr.  Nyaradl  noted  the  massive  military  and 
economic  aid,  totaling  21  billion  dollars  given 
•-he  Soviets  during  World  War  n. 

SUCCESS  TO  STALIN 

This  enabled  the  Russians  to  Increase  their 
steel  production  by  20  per  cent  and — coupled 
with  the  technical  know-how  of  American 
engineers — brought  success  to  Stalin's  "flve- 
year  plans"  said  Dr    Nyaradl. 

He  also  declared  the  U.S.  should  have  In- 
tervened in  Eastern  European  revolutions  in 


the  1950s,  noting  that  "one  spark  (from  the 
U.S.)  could  have  set  off  at  least  eight  revolu- 
tions In  the  various  'captive  nations'." 

He  especially  objected  to  America's  han- 
dling of  the  1956  revolution,  citing  a  telegram 
sent  by  the  Federation  Government  to  Mar- 
shall 'flto  of  Yugoslavia. 

stNO-sovTer  split 

The  telegram  said  the  VS.  did  not  look 
with  favor  on  the  establishment  of  an  antl- 
Communlst  government  on  the  borders  of 
Russia,  Dr.  Nyaradl  said. 

Dr.  Nyaradl  spoke  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  split 
and  noted  "the  only  way  the  Russians  and 
Chinese  differ  Is  on  how  to  slice  our  throats." 

He  predicted  the  split  will  be  resolved 
with  the  death  of  Red  Chinese  leader  Mao- 
Tse-tung. 

[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  July  16,  1967] 

HtTNOARY    Ex-Aide    Sets    Sellout     Talk — 
Spexch  Highlights  Captive  Laniw  Week 

Dr.  Nicholas  Nyaradl,  former  finance  min- 
ister of  Hungary,  will  speak  on  "Were  We 
Sold  Down  the  River?"  at  12;  15  p.m.  tomor- 
row at  the  Plck-Roosevelt  Hotel  as  part  of 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  ceremony. 

Dr.  Nyaradl,  who  Is  now  director  of  the 
school  of  international  studies  at  Bradley 
University,  spent  seven  months  in  Moscow 
negotiating  a  Russian  repcu'ation  claim 
against  Hxingary. 

Captive  Nations  Week,  held  annually  at 
this  time,  is  commemorated  all  over  the 
country. 

The  purpose  of  the  week  Is  to  emphasize 
the  plight  of  the  nations  under  communism. 


[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  July  18,  1967] 
Reds  Biting  U.S.  Hand,  Visitor  Sats 

The  United  States  has  been  feeding  "the 
Russian  Bear"  for  50  years  and  the  "Bear  has 
been  biting  our  hand,"  the  former  finance 
minister  of  Hungary  charged  here. 

Speaking  at  the  9th  Annual  Captive  Na- 
tions Luncheon  yesterday.  Dr.  Nicholas 
Nyaradl  cataloged  the  aid  the  U.S.  has  been 
giving  Soviet  Russia  over  the  years. 

This  aid  has  helped  Russia  to  expand,  said 
Dr.  Nyaradl,  and  has  "taken  Russia  off  the 
hook"  whenever  she  was  in  danger  of  losing 
one  of  her  "captive  nations." 

Dr.  Nyaradl,  who  fled  from  Hungary  in 
1949,  is  now  dean  of  International  Studies  at 
Bradley  University.  Peoria,  111. 

Citing  as  an  example  of  U.S.  aid  to  Russia. 
Dr.  Nyaradl  noted  the  massive  military  and 
economic  aid,  totaling  21  billion  dollars,  given 
the  Soviets  during  World  War  U. 

This  enabled  the  Russians  to  Increase  their 
steel  production  by  20  per  oent  and — coupled 
with  the  technical  know-how  of  American 
engineers — brought  success  to  Stalin's  "five- 
year  plans"  said  Dr.  Nyaradl. 

[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  July  18, 

1967) 

KosYGiN  Ranks  Low,  Ex-Diplomat  Claims — 

Soviet  Leader  Placed  Fifth  to  10th 

Premier  Alexel  Kosygin  ranks  only  fifth  to 
tenth  In  the  Soviet  Union's  hierarchy,  a  for- 
mer Hungarian  diplomat  claimed  here  yes- 
terday. 

"If  he  is  the  top  political  power  In  Russia. 
then  I'm  the  Grand  Mufti  of  Jerusalem  or 
the  Greek  Orthodox  patriarch,"  Dr.  Nicholas 
Nyaradl  told  a  Captive  Nations  Week  lunch- 
?on  in  the  Pick-Roosevelt  Hotsl. 

Dr.  Nyaradi,  minister  of  finance  in  post- 
w.ir  Hungary's  coalition  government,  said  he 
knew  Koaygtn  when  the  latter  held  a  similar 
pKSSitlon  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Dr.  Nyaradl.  a 
representative  of  the  antl-Communtst  Small 
Landholder's  Party  in  the  coalition  govern- 
ment, fled  Hungary  with  his  wife  in  1948  as  a 
result  cf  Ckjmmunist  pressure. 

He  warned  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
steadily  expanded  its  control  over  non- 
Russians  while  other  colonial  powers  have 
been  shedding  their  holdings. 


"Few  people  in  the  free  world  realize 
that  only  a  little  more  than  half  the  residents 
of  the  Soviet  Union  live  in  so-called  Greater 
Russia."  Dr.  Nyaradl  said,  "The  rest  are 
formerly  free  people  swallowed  up  by  Rus- 
sian imperialism." 

Dr.  Nyaradl  was  a  member  of  the  antl-Kazl 
underground  during  World  War  II.  Hungar- 
ians were  dismayed  when  they  learned  they 
were  to  be  "liberalized"  by  Russians,  he  said. 
"The  barbarians  from  the  Ea»t  o&me,  looting, 
burning,  murdering  and  raping,"  he  told  his 
audience. 

Dr.  Nyaradl  told  his  llateners,  most  at 
Eastern  European  ancestry,  that  they  cannot 
ask  their  fellow  Americans  to  go  to  war  to 
free  captive  nations  such  as  Poland, 
Lithuania,   Estonia   and   Czeclio»lovakla. 

"It  Is  our  duty  to  warn  and  remind  them 
that  It  must  never  happen  here,"  he  said. 

[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Poet-Gazette, 

July  21,  1967J 

8:00    pjn.     (WPIT    Ail— 730;     FM— 101.5) 

Captive  Nations  Week.  Congre^man  Derwln- 

skl    discusses    trade    with    the    Communist 

countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 

fProm  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 
July  20.  1967) 
8:00  p.m.  (WPIT  AM— 730;  FM— 101.5) 
Captive  Nations  Week.  Commentator  Melvln 
Munn  gives  a  roll  call  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions and  discusses  the  fate  that  has  befallen 
them. 

[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  July  20,   1967) 
8  p.m. — Captive  Nations  Week.  1967.  Mel- 
vln Munn  discusses  the  fate  of  the  Captive 
Nations,  WPIT,  AM-FM. 

[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  July  18,   1967] 
8  p.m. — "Captive  Nations  Week.  1967."  Ru- 
manian Princess   Caradja  talks  of  freedom 
and  captive  Rumania.  WPIT.  AM-FM. 

[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
July  18.  1967) 
8:00    p.m.     (WPIT    AM— 730;     FM— 101.5) 
Captive   Nations   Week.  Rumanian   Princess 
Caradja  talks  of  freedom  and  captive  Ru- 
mania. 

[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
July  19.  1967) 
8:00    p.m.     (WPIT    AM— 730;    FM- 101.5) 
Captive  Nations  Week    Commentator  Melvln 
Munn  discusses  Captive  Poland. 


EDUCATION  AND  THE  FEDERAL 
BUDGET 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentlwnan  from 
Maryland  LMr.  Gude)  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcxm 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  urge 
that  in  light  of  the  present  deficit  and 
the  need  to  establish  priorities  in  Federal 
spending,  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations give  full  consideration  In  fu- 
ture supplemental  appropriations  to  the 
educational  needs  of  our  Nation.  Educa- 
tion should  always  receive  top  priority  in 
our  Federal  budget.  It  is  essential  for  the 
social  and  economic  progress  of  our  Na- 
tion that  our  young  people  receive  the 
finest  preparation  possible  for  their  role 
in  the  future  of  our  democracy. 

For  this  reason  I  have  given  full  sup- 
port for  education  programs  and  have 
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been  concerned  about  reductions  in  this 
area— an  example  being  the  $33.8  million 
for  jurisdictions  with  federally  connected 
schoolchildren  which  was  removed  from 
Public  Law  874.  It  is  my  hope  that  full 
consideration  will  be  given  to  the  res- 
toration of  these  funds  In  a  future  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill. 


NOISE  POLLUTION 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  KiTPrERMAK]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  noise  pollution  continues  to 
attract  the  attention  of  scholars,  con- 
cerned citizens,  and  the  general  public. 
Ever  since  the  introduction  of  my 
bill— H.R.  14602  on  April  21,  1966,  in  the 
89th  Congress,  in  this  session  H.R,  2819 — 
to  estabUsh  an  Office  of  Noise  Control 
in  the  OfBce  of  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States,  at  which  time  I  called 
for  action  to  attack  this  problem  before 
it  got  out  of  hand.  I  have  found  more 
and  more  interest  and  study  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  I  have  been  pleased  to  bring 
various  items  on  the  subject  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

Frederick  W.  Parkhurst.  Jr..  associate 
professor  of  economics  at  Guilford  Col- 
lege at  Greensboro,  N.C.,  has  done  a  fine 
study  on  noise,  jets,  and  the  sonic  boom, 
and  his  letter  and  thesis  follow: 

GtriLFORD  College, 
Greensboro.  N.C..  Oct.  19. 1967. 
Hon.  Theodore  R.  Kctterman, 
Member  of  Congress, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representattve  KirprERMAN:  During 
the  summer,  while  I  was  at  NYU.  Graduate 
School  ot  Law,  you  were  kind  enough  to  sup- 
ply me  with  much-appreciated  Information 
from  the  Oongxesslonal  Record  on  the  subject 
of  noise.  The  materials  you  furnished  were 
extremely  helpful  and  contributed  greatly 
toward  completion  of  my  research. 

I  am  enclosing  the  results  for  your  files  and 
call  your  attention  to  references  to  your  work 
In  Congress  at  pages  13  and  49  of  the  en- 
closed study.  If  you  decide  to  have  this  re- 
port on  "Noise.  Jets,  and  the  Sonic  Boom"  in- 
cluded in  the  Congressional  Record.  I  would 
be  most  grateful  to  receive  a  copy 'reprint. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  generous  assist- 
ance and  your  efforts  concerning  the  problem 
of  noise. 

Sincerely. 

Fredkeick  W.  Parkhtjest.  Jr.. 
Associate  Professor  of  Economics. 

Noise,  Jets,  and  the  Sonic  Boom 
(By  Frederick  W.  Parkhurst  Jr.,  Guilford 
College,  Greensboro,  N.C.,  August  11.  1967) 
"To  furnish  the  citizens  with  full  and  cor- 
rect Information  Is  a  matter  of  the  highest 
Importance.  If  we  think  them  not  enlight- 
ened enough  to  exercise  their  control  with  a 
wholesome  discretion,  the  remedy  is  not  to 
take  It  from  them  but  to  Inform  their  dis- 
cretion by  education." 

— Thomas  Jejterson. 

introduction 
Aims  of  thU  paper 
This  paper  seeks  to  examine  scientific  in- 
formation as   to   the  effects  of  noise  upon 


man  and  his  environment,  to  review  the  legal 
remedies  which  have  been  available  In  the 
past,  and  to  e.xplore  some  of  the  new  prob- 
lems presented  by  recent  technological 
changes.  Simply  stated,  noise  Is  unwanted 
sound.  As  a  form  of  energy,  sound  Is  capable 
of  inflicting  physical  Injury:  It  can  result  In 
pain,  suffering!  discomfort,  inconvenience, 
and  financial  loss.  Sound  can  cause  acci- 
dents, a  decline  In  productive  efficiency,  the 
death  of  animals,  structural  damage  to  build- 
ings, and  adverse  psychological  consequences. 
Including  general  detriment  to  persons,  to 
the  quality  of  life,  and  to  property  values.' 
Value  judgments 
In  discussing  this  problem,  particularly  as 
to  contemporary  developments  in  science  and 
technology,  the  writer  wishes  to  warn  the 
re.\der  with  regard  to  value  judgment  as- 
sumptions. The  writer  believes  that  the  re- 
quirements of  academic  freedom,  civil  liber- 
ties, and  our  democratic  society  all  demand 
the  protection  of  sclentiflc  inquiry  from  re- 
striction, censorship,  or  penalty.  But  the 
writer  also  believes  that  any  technological 
applications  oi  scientific  Inquiry  must  always 
be  subject  to  social  control.  To  paraphrase 
the  words  of  Jesus  about  the  Sabbath,  tech- 
nology Is  made  for  man  and  not  man  for 
technology.  In  the  enjoyment  of  our  heritage 
of  the  natural  environment,  man's  moral  ob- 
ligation toward  God  and  his  fellow  men 
means  there  cannot  be  any  legal  right  to 
pollute  the  earth. 

Past  remedies 
PoUutlon  has  many  dimensions.  Including 
pollution  of  the  air.  Atmospheric  pollution 
involves  Injury  to  humans  and  the  natural 
environment,  to  plant  and  animal  life,  as 
well  as  econorilo  costs,  from  smoke,  dirt, 
dust,  toxic  gases,  malodorous  fumes,  various 
effluent  chemical  wastes,  and  radiation  pol- 
soning.J  Noise,  Jets,  and  the  sonic  boom  also 
represent  three  distinct  aspects  of  atmos- 
pheric pollution.'  As  part  of  the  natural 
background  of  our  human  environment, 
noise  varies  from  one  part  of  our  planet  to 
another,  as  does  Individual  susceptibility  to 
its     harmful     effects.*    While     a    minimum 


amount  of  noise  Is  considered  normal  and 
even  desirable  as  a  warning  device  against 
dangers,  beyond  this  minimum  any  increase 
In  the  level  or  frequency  of  noise  pollutes  the 
atmosphere  by  making  the  human  environ- 
ment that  much  less  livable.'  At  least  to 
some  extent,  the  more  technologically  ad- 
vanced man  becomes  the  more  noise  he  tends 
to  generate.  In  the  past,  most  of  this  noise 
has  been  caused  by  private  persons  and  pri- 
vate enterprise,  and  private  legal  actions 
have  been  reasonably  effective  In  reaching 
remedies.*  Thus,  the  torts  of  trespass,  as- 
sault, and  nuisance  have  offered  either  In- 
junctions or  compensation  for  excessive 
amounts  of  noise.'  Also,  there  has  been  some 
legislation,  including  zoning,  to  meet  the 
problem  of  noise.' 

Present  problems 
However,  these  private,  local,  and  st,ite 
remedies  (Including  eminent  domain  by  in- 
verse condemnation)  often  prove  inadequate 
once  the  federal  government  pre-empts  the 
regulation  of  aviation  and  then.  In  fact, 
engages  in  deliberate  subsidization  of  the 
Jet  industry."  Now  the  market  place  Is  no 
longer  the  decision-maker.  Instead,  the 
growth  of  jet  aviation  is  being  artificially 
stimulated  by  the  national  administration." 
Unfortunately.  Congress  has  failed  to  legis- 
late standards,  safeguards,  or  effective  cri- 
teria. -  It  has  abdicated  its  rule-making  func- 
tions to  so-called  "regulatory"  agencies  which 
seem  much  more  interested  in  promoting  the 
Jet  industry  than  In  protecting  the  public.'" 
Thus  we  find  a  governmentally-sponsored 
amplification  of  the  problem  of  noise  by  a 
legalized  nuisance,  the  Jet.^  Worse,  billions 
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of  i.'.e  taxpayer's  dollars  are  being  spent  to 
build  a  new'  ^^'^  greater  noise-maker,  the 
sup'e.'sonlc  Jet."  Unlike  subsonic  Jets,  super- 
sonic jets  are  characterized  by  the  sonic 
boom.-^  As  we  shall  discover,  the  sonic  boom 
Is  a  760-mile-per-hour  mass  of  compressed 
energy  which  can  cause  destruction  in  Its 
path  "equivalent  to  the  force  of  an  atomic 
explosion  at  ground  zero.'-"  It  Is  obviously, 
then,  a  serious  menace  to  persons  and 
property. 

The  failure  of  Congress 

The  failure  of  Congress  to  represent  the 
public  Interest  should  be  considered  a  na- 
tional scandal.--  The  democratic  process  is 
subverted  when  great  portions  of  the  popu- 
lation are  to  be  exposed  to  sonic  shocks  In- 
jur.ne  the  human  system  and  causing  prop- 
erty 'damage,  witiiout  legal  safeguards.^- 
When  government  finances  the  Jet  Indtistry 
and  at  the  same  time  fails  to  set  standards, 
the  customary  time-span  In  technological  de- 
velopment is  shortened,  the  normal  market 
place  mechanisms  Including  product  lia- 
bility do  not  operate,  and  the  human  environ- 
ment is  polluted  without  consideration  for 
conseouences.'"  In  a  •'publlc-be-damned"  at- 
ti-.ude!  :'ne  adnilnistratlve  agency  Involved 
(the  Federal  Aviation  Agency)  has  estab- 
lishfd  reeulatlons  favorable  to  the  Jet  in- 
dustry.-' As  we  shall  see.  these  officials  have 
not  hesitated  to  deliberately  falsify  scientific 
information,  to  release  these  dishonest  ma- 
terials for  publication,  and  to  conceal  facts 
from  and  deceive  both  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic.-"- Thus,  the  Air  Force,  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  (F.A.A.).  and  spokesmen  for  the 
Jet  industry,  all  have  denied  the  dangers  of 
the  sc.r.lc  boom  -  which  was  euphemistically 


referred  to  by  then-Senator  Barry  Goldwater 
(himself  a  jet  pilot,  air  force  officer,  and  Jet 
industry  propagandist)  as  the  "sound  ol 
progress."^ 

Loss  of  legal  rights 
There  was  little  or  no  mention  that  the 
sonic  boom  may  smash  windows,  knock-down 
plaster,  crack  "walls,  waken  people,  frighten 
children,  kill  animals,  and  even  capsize  buUd- 
Ings."  It  adds  to  the  normal  background 
noise  an  additional  physical  and  psychologi- 
cal health  hazard,"  Increasing  nervous  ten- 
sion," plus  depreciation  of  property  values,*^ 
but  common  law  principles  of  injunction  or 
compensation  for  these  Injuries  no  longer 
apply  where  federal  statutes  give  the  F.A.A. 
the  authority  to  estabUsh  flight  regulations." 
The  issue  of  safety  standards  Is  taken  away 
from  the  courts  and  the  Individual  citizen 
has  lost  his  legal  rights."  This  transfer  of 
legal  authority  to  the  F.A.A.  Is  an  even 
greater  loss  to  the  Individual  when  we  ob- 
serve the  F.A.A.'s  apparent  Indifference  and 
lack  of  concern  as  to  the  disastrous  effects 
of  sonic  boom  on  the  population  and  prop- 
erty." What  tests  and  information  we  do  have 
clearly  indicates  that  the  sonic  boom  Is  not 
tolerable.''  Yet  very  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  a  weighing  of  all  the  InteresU  In- 
volved, of  a  careful  consideration  of  the  total 
social  costs  versus  the  potential  benefits  to 
be  derived,  and  whether  there  are  alterna- 

tlves.'= 

Tax-supported   pollution 

Furthermore,    why    should    the    American 
taxpayer   finance   the    Jet   industry?    Is    the 


-'  T'r.e  Washington  Star.  June  5.  1967.  edito- 
rial- "Flvlng  Brontosaurus":  The  New  York 
Times.  Sundav.  June  18,  1967,  "League 
Against  Sonic  Boom  Works  to  Stop  Building 
of  Hieh  Speed  Jets:"  and  the  New  York  Post. 
Monday.  July  17.  1967,  page  28,  editorial: 
'The  Big  Boom  Business." 

■-■  ■Sonic  Boom,"  12  American  Jurispru- 
dence Proof  of  Facts  593  (1962),  and  current 
supplements  with  annotations. 

"  /bjc"..  p.  598. 

■■Harper's  Bazaar,  August  1966,  Natalie 
Glttelson.  "Noise  Pollution— A  Growing 
Scandal." 

:-  It  is  understood  that  three  pending  1967 
suits  have  all  been  decided  in  favor  of  the 
government-sponsored  Jet  Industry:  Ameri- 
can Airlines  et  al.  Port  of  New  York  Authority 
et  al  v.  Hempstead  (D.C.E.D.  N.Y.  63  Civ. 
1280) :  Port  of  Ncic  York  Authority  v.  Hemp- 
stead D.C.E.D.  N.Y.  64  Civ.  45) :  and  Sylvane 
V  Port  of  New  York  Authority  (D.C.E.D.  N.Y. 
64  Civ  950),  decided  during  June-July,  1967. 

-■'■  Professor  Harold  P.  Green.  Science  and 
the  Legal  Process  Seminar,  Special  Summer 
Program  for  Law  Teachers.  Graduate  School 
of  Law.  New  York  University.  July  1967. 

*  The  New  York  Times,  Friday,  June  16. 
1967.  page  28.  one-half  page  advertisement 
spor.sored  by  the  Citizens  League  Against  the 
Sonic  Boom.  "The  Threat  of  the  SST  and  Its 
Shattering  Sonic  Boom."  See  also.  Newslet- 
ters and  other  scholarly  materials  published 
bv  Dr.  WlUlam  A.  Shurcllff.  physicist. 
Harvard  University,  Director  of  the  Citizens 
League  Against  the  Sonic  Boom.  19  Appleton 
Street.  Cambridge.  Massachusetts  02138.  This 
■«Tlter  was  so  Impressed  that  he  lost  his 
academic  objectivity  and  Joined  the  League. 

n  Stratton  Hammon.  "More  on  Sonic 
Booms:  Litigation  is  Showing  Their  Pro- 
pensities," 47  American  Bar  Association  Jour- 
nal 1096  (November,  1961) . 

2=Lotils  D.  Af>othaker,  "The  Air  Force,  the 
Navy  and  Sonic  Boom,"  46  American  Bar 
Association  Journal  987  (September,  1960). 
This  article  was  attacked  by  Stratton  Ham- 
mon (footnote  21)  as  basically  dishonest.  Dr. 
William  A.  Shurcllff  (footnote  20)  has  fasci- 
nating collection  of  quotations  which  falsely 
deny  the  dangers  of  sonic  boom. 
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ffl  Allen  J.  Roth.  "Sonic  Boom :  A  New  Legal 
Problem  "  44  American  Bar  Association  Jour- 
nal 216  (March,  1958).  Roth  discloses  that 
then-Senator  Barry  H.  Goldwater  was  the 
author  of  an  undated  pamphlet  titled  planes 
published  by  the  Aircraft  Industries  Associ- 
ation of  America,  In  which  he  refers  to  the 
sonic  boom  as  the  "sound  of  air  power  prog- 
ress." There  is  no  discussion  of  conflict  of 
Interest. 

"  "Sonic  Boom,"  12  American  Jurispru- 
dence Proof  of  Facts  593  (1962),  and  current 
supplements  with  annotations. 

»  Scientific  American,  January  1962,  p.  36, 
H  Wilson,  "Sonic  Boom;"  Scientific  Ameri- 
can. December  1966.  Leo  L.  Beranek,  "Noise:" 
and  World  Health  Organization,  United  Na- 
tions, Geneva,  Public  Health  Papers  No.  30. 

1966,  Alan  Bell,  "Noise — An  Occupational 
Hazard  and  Public  Nuisance." 

« "Health  Hazards  of  Noise."  Dr.  Samuel 
Rosen  MD.,  published  by  Citizens  For  A 
Quieter  City,  Inc.,  27  West  53rd  Street,  New 
York  Cltv.  New  York  10019. 

^  Avery  v.  United  States.  165  Ct.  C\.  357, 
330  F.  2d  640  (1964).  ^   o^  ^,c 

-•'  Chesko  v.  Port  of  Seattle.  55  Wajsh.  2d  416, 
348P.  2d673  (1960). 

■■■'Allegheny  Airlines.  Inc.  v.  VilUige  of 
Cedarhurst,  132  F.Supp.  871  (E.D.  N.Y.  1955). 
afj'd  238  F.  2d  812  (2d  Clr.  1956) . 

'"The  New  York  rimes,  Sunday,  July  16. 

1967.  page  35,  Evert  Clark,  "Low-Boom  Plane 
Is  Studied  by  U.S.— Domestic  FUghts  May 
Call  for  Smaller  Superjets." 

"  C  W  Nixon  and  H.  H.  Hubbard,  "Re- 
sults of  USAF-NASA-FAA  Flight  Program  to 
Study  Community  Responses  to  Sonic  Booms 
m  the  Greater  St.  Louis  Area."  NASA  TN-D- 
1705.  Mav  1965;  D.  A.  HUton,  V.  Huckel.  and 
D  J.  MagUerl,  "Sonic-Boom  Measurements 
During  Bomber  Training  Operations  In  the 
Chicago  Area."  NASA  TN-D-3655.  October 
1966-  "Final  Program  Summary — Oklahoma 
Cltv  Sonic  Boom  Study."  FAA  Report,  SST- 
65-3.  March  17,  1965;  The  New  York  Times. 
Friday.  June  23.  1967,  Richard  D.  Lyons,  "Ex- 
cessive Noise  Termed  Unsuspected  Health 
Peril:"  and  The  New  York  Times,  March  13. 
1966,  Edward  Hudson.  "Jet  Noises  Linked  to 
Psychotic  Ills— Interrupt  Dreams  Vital  to 
Health,  Experts  Say."  ,^    .     ^ 

»'  American  Economic  Review,  op.  cit.,  foot- 
note 12. 


promotion  of  civilian  jets  a  function  of  gov- 
ernment? What  Is  the  hurry?  To  the  con- 
trary, shouldn't  government  be  more  Inter- 
ested m  protecting  the  public  from  harm 
by  regulaUng  (perhaps  prohibiting)  super- 
sonic transport?  In  addition,  why  do  we  need 
to  travel  faster  than  the  speed  of  sound — 
760  miles  per  hour?  Even  If  there  were  no 
sonic  boom,  such  speeds  may  be  exceedingly 
dangerous.'"  It  will  also  be  argued  that  eco- 
nomically the  time  "saved"  by  supersonic 
speeds  could  be  lost  in  post-flight  transit 
delays  (airports  being  even  further  out  from 
cities),  and  that  the  subsonic  jet  Is  a  more 
profitable  enterprise."*  Another  alternative 
which  might  prove  to  be  a  much  better  In- 
vestment is  the  development  of  under- 
ground vacuum-reduced  pressure  tubes  for 
rail  travel  at  speeds  of  at  least  150-300  miles 
per  hour."*  Thus,  this  writer  Intends  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  harmful  effects  of  sonic 
boom  to  persons  and  property,  and  to  the 
natural  environment  generally,  are  so  over- 
whelming compared  to  any  potential  gains, 
there  ought  to  be  strict  liability  for  dam- 
ages caused  by  military  supersonic  flights 
and  an  outright  ban  upon  any  civilian  su- 
personic jets." 

Lack  of  consent 

The  American  public  ha«  not  consented 
to  being  subjected  to  the  sonic  booms.  If  a 
government-financed  Injury  can  be  Imposed 
upon  the  electorate,  if  this  can  happen  in 
the  United  States,  without  prior  considera- 
tion, active  public  participation,  and  repre- 
sentative decision-making,  then  both  legal 
due  process  and  the  legislative  process  of  a 
democratic  society  becomes  a  mockery.  Cer- 
tainly, at  this  time  there  is  no  necessity  for 
any  rush  to  voluntarily  inflict  upon  oiu- 
sel'ves  the  sonic  t)oom.  Hopefully,  human 
reason  shall  never  be  so  corrupted  as  to  find 
it  possible  to  willingly  so  pollute  our  en- 
vironment by  government  action.  Instead, 
government  action  ought  to  be  providing  the 
public  with  the  opportunity  to  be  heard,  to 
protest,  and  to  prevent  private  proflt-seek- 
ers  from  exploiting  the  public  airways  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest  of  us. 

Allocating  social  costs 

This  writer  recommends  that  the  social 
costs  of  private  enterprise  be  paid  by  those 
polluting  industries,  individual  firms,  and 
business  enterprisers  causing  these  social 
costs."   It  is  further   urged   that   both  the 


"Punch,  May  3.  1967,  pp.  640-641.  Mary 
Goldrlng,  'Ho's  For  Concorde?" 

«  The  Rotarian,  November  1966,  Bo  Lund- 
berg and  A.  E.  Russell,  debate,  "Supersonic 
Boom:"  American  Economic  Review  op.  cit  . 
footnote  12;  and  4th  International  Congress 
for  Noise  Abatement,  op.  cit..  footnote  11. 

»It  Is  understood  that  experimental  sur- 
face monorails  In  Japan,  the  United  States, 
and  other  countries,  now  reach  150  miles  per 
hour.  Underground  vacuum-reduced  pressure 
tubes  would  permit  much  greater,  and  safer, 
speeds.  And,  of  course,  there  would  be  no 
problem  of  any  sonic  boom. 

*'  The  Oklahoma  Journal.  Thursday.  June 
1,  1967.  "Jet  Boom  Claim  Paid."  (Federal  jury 
awarded  $10,000.) 

"  This  is  a  principle  of  social  welfare  eco- 
nomics. John  A.  Hobson.  Work  and  Wealth— 
A  Human  Valuation,  London:  Macmlllaa, 
1914;  Arthur  C.  Plgou,  The  Economics  of  Wel- 
fare, fourth  edition,  Londcxn:  M*cinlllaJi, 
1932:  John  R.  Commons,  Institutional  Eco- 
nomics. New  York:  Macmlllan,  1934;  K. 
WUllam  Kapp,  The  Social  Costs  of  Private 
Enterprise.  Cambridge,  Mass&chuMtt*:  Har- 
vard University  Press,  1950;  Raymond  T.  Bye, 
Social  Economy  and  the  Price  Systems  An 
Essay  in  Welfare  Economics,  New  York:  Mac- 
mUlan,  1950;  Raymond  T.  Bye  and  WUUam  W. 
Hewett,  The  Economic  Process:  Its  Principles 
and  Problems,  second  edition.  New  York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts,   1963;    and  Harold 
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legal  process  and  the  legislative  process  oper- 
ate so  as  to  provide  not  only  full  compen- 
sation for  any  harm  Inflicted  but  also,  inso- 
far as  can  be  achieved,  the  Initial  preven- 
tion of  injury  to  persons,  property,  and  the 
environment.  Finally,  It  is  suggested  that 
this  principle  of  allocating  costs,  compen- 
sating victims,  and  preventing  harm,  em- 
ploy such  social  controls  as  legal  liability 
for  any  Injuries,  including  treble  damages 
as  under  anti-trust  legislation,  antl-nolse  In- 
junctions, vigorous  enforcement  of  taxation 
penalties  against  atmospheric  pollution, 
withdrawal  of  government  financing,  ener- 
getic employment  of  police  power  regula- 
tions, and  a  conscientious  dedication  to  a 
public  ix)licy  favoring  the  quality  of  the 
human  environment. 

Legislative  Tespcmsi^iUty 
These  decisions  must  Include  the  assump- 
tion of  legislative  resf>onLSlblllty  to  establish 
clear  statutory  standards  for  the  guidance  of 
administrative  agencies,  to  guarantee  the 
appointment  of  committed  personnel,  to  pro- 
vide appropriations  sufHclent  to  fulfill  pub- 
lic purposes,  to  exercise  a  continuing  over- 
sight of  governmental  functions,  and  to 
assure  the  public  a  real  voice  in  the  decision- 
making process.  Above  all,  it  requires  a  seri- 
ous determination  to  meet  the  menace  of 
noise.  Jets,  and  the  sonic  boom — that  man  Is 
more  Important  than  the  machine,  and  that 
private  profit  Is  always  secondary  to  the 
public  Interest. 

NOISE 

The  noiseless  Mataans 
Of  all  the  places  on  earth  inhabited  by 
man,  scientists  recently  discovered  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  peacefully  quiet  region 
of  this  planet.  It  Is  the  White  Nile  Jungle  of 
the  primitive  Mabaan  Tribe  In  the  southeast 
Sudan.  Undisturbed  by  modern  civilization 
until  1956.  the  Mabaans  live  in  a  stage  of  cul- 
tural development  chsuacterlzed  as  late  Stone 
Age."  Except  for  the  wind  In  the  palms,  a  clap 
of  thunder,  the  bleat  of  a  goat,  the  cry  of  a 
child,  or  the  sounds  of  human  conversation, 
the  Mabaan  natives  enjoy  a  remarkably 
noise-free  environment.  Both  peak  and  back- 
ground noise  are  at  an  extremely  low  sound 
level.  They  do  not  use  drums,  nor  do  they 
shout  or  sing  except  at  festivals  held  only  a 
few  times  during  the  year.  Until  the  Mabaans 
were  first  systematically  studied  in  1060  and 
1961.  medical  experts  had  assumed  that  hear- 
ing loss  was  primarily  a  function  of  aging. 
However,  the  Mabaans  maintain  a  consist- 
ently high  degree  of  hearing  sensitivity 
throughout  their  entire  lifespan,  so  that  even 
seventy-year  old  natives  often  have  a  much 
keener  sense  of  sound  than  young  men  and 
women  In  the  United  States.  In  fact,  the 
Mabaans  have  superior  hearing  to  any  other 
group  of  humans  ever  tested  anywhere.  In- 
terestingly, when  natives  occasionally  leave 
the  tribe  to  live  In  a  noisy  city  such  as 
Khartoum,  they  become  subject  to  hypverten- 
slon.  coronary  heart  disease,  and  hyper- 
cholesteremia. 

Noise- free  health 
The  outstanding  medical  discovery  In  ex- 
amining the  Mabaans  was  the  apparent  con- 


M.  Oroves,  Financing  Government,  sixth 
edition,  New  York:  Holt-Rlnehart-Wlnston, 
1964. 

•"  The  sources  for  the  comparative  Informa- 
tion about  the  Mabaans  In  this  paragraph  and 
following  are  the  Congressional  Record — 
House,  volume  112,  part  7,  pages  87*5  through 
8768  and  volume  112,  part  14,  pages  18233  to 
18267;  John  D.  Dougherty.  M.D  ,  and  Oliver  L 
Welsh.  EdJD..  "Environmental  Hazards;  Com- 
munity Nolae  and  Hearing  Loss,"  special  ar- 
ticle reprinted  from  the  New  England  Jour- 
nal of  Medicine,  Vol.  275.  pp.  759-765,  Octo- 
ber 6,  1996;  and  Mllllcent  Brower,  "Noise 
Pollution:  A  Growing  Menace.  Saturday  Re- 
"(pu.'.  pp  17-19,  May  27,  1967. 


nectlon  between  health  and  noise.  There  Is 
an  Inter-relatlonshlp  of  physical,  psychologi- 
cal, and  community  well-being  with  the 
amount  of  noise  to  which  man  Is  subjected. 
Thus,  unlike  "civilized"  Inhabitants  of  com- 
plex mechanized  urban  societies,  the 
Mabaans  in  their  tensionless  noise-free  natu- 
ral environment  enjoy  a  total  lack  of  the  fol- 
lowing health  problems:  (1)  obesity,  (2)  hy- 
pertension. (3)  coronary  thrombosis.  (4) 
ulcerative  colitis,  (5)  acute  appendicitis.  (6) 
duodenal  ulcer,  (7)  high  blood-pressure, 
(8)  hearing  loss,  (9)  cardiovascular  illness, 
and  (10)  arteriosclerotic  heart  disease. 
Whereas  blood-pressure  In  Americans  "nor- 
mally" increases  progressively  with  age, 
Mabaans  whether  ten-years-old  or  ninety- 
years-old  have  exactly  the  same  constant 
blood-pressure.  Also,  while  American  men 
usually  have  higher  blood-pressure  than 
women,  Mabaan  men  have  lower  blood-pres- 
sure. In  addition,  there  is  very  little  inci- 
dence of  carles,  minimal  venereal  disease,  low 
cholesterol  levels,  no  varicose  veins  and  no 
bronchial  asthma.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Mabaans  do  suffer  from  the  usual  childhood 
diseases  and  also  get  malaria,  d>"sentery, 
pneumonia,  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  yel- 
low fever.  None  of  these  sicknesses,  however, 
are  related  to  the  physical  Impact  of  and  the 
nervous  tension  associated  with  noise." 
Measuring  sound  intensity 
The  Mabaan  environment  measures  from 
34  to  40  decibels.  Named  after  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  a  decibel  represents  the  loga- 
rithmic value  of  the  physical  level  of  sound 
recorded  by  a  sound-pressure  meter.  The  base 
was  Initially  established  at  1  unit  for  the 
minimum  audibility  of  the  human  ear.  or 
the  threshold  sound  discernible  by  the  aver- 
age young  adult  with  good  hearing.  Be- 
cause the  decibel  Is  a  logarithmic  measure 
of  sound-pressure,  this  means  that  a  sound- 
pressure  Intensity  of  150  decibels  Is  analyzed 
by  the  ear  10"  times  as  great  as  the  threshold 
level.  This  Is  Illustrated  by  the  following 
table:  «' 

Relation  of  the  sound  decibel  to  sound  in- 
tensity in  logarithmic  units 
Decibels:  Units 

150 1,  000,  000,  000,  000.  000 

100  - 10,  000,  000,  000 

50    100,  000 

40   10.  000 

30    1,  000 

20    100 

10    10 

0    1 

Thus,  a  change  In  decibels  from  10  to  20  Is 
not  merely  a  doubling  of  sound.  The  actual 
pressure  has  gone  up  from  10  units  to  100 
units.  Rather  than  an  adding  of  sound-pres- 
sure, there  Is  a  multiplication.  This  is  even 
more  dramatic  when  we  observe  a  movement 
from  20  decibels  to  40  decibels.  This  decibel- 
doubling  actually  represents  a  1000-fold  In- 
crease in  sound-pressure  from  100  to  10,000. 
Likewise,  when  the  decibel  measurement 
doubles  from  50  to  100,  this  means  sound- 
pressure  has  gone  up  fantastlcallv  from 
100,000  to  10,000.000,000. 

Sound  sources  in  decibels 
Because  of  this  multiplication  process,  it 
should  be  kept  In  mind  that  ten  70-declbel 


»  In  July,  1963,  the  Committee  on  the  Prob- 
lem of  Noise  reported  to  the  English  Parlia- 
ment that  "Since  health  Is  defined  as  'a  state 
of  complete  physical,  mental,  and  social  well- 
being  and  not  merely  absence  of  disease  and 
infirmity'  there  Is  no  doubt  that  noise  affects 
health."  Quoted  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
oRi>— House,  \-oluine  112,  part  7.  page*  8746 
through  8788 

'"  John  D,  Dougherty,  M.D..  and  Oliver  L. 
Welsh,  Ed.D..  "Environmental  Hazards:  Com- 
munity Noise  and  Hearing  Loss,"  special  ar- 
ticle reprinted  from  the  Neic  England  Journal 
of  Medicine.  Vol.  275.  pp.  759-765,  October 
6.  1966.  at  p.  760. 


sources  of  sound  would  add  up  to  "only"  80 
decibels.  At  150  decibels  (db),  sound-pres- 
siu-es  are  1,000,000,000,000,000  times  the 
threshold  level.  Exposures  at  such  high  In- 
tensities  are  never  voluntarily  accepted,  for 
these  sound-pressures  are  physically  painful. 
But  even  much  lower  db  levels,  although 
accepted,  are  definitely  Injurious  to  the  ear." 
The  following  table  offers  some  common 
examples  of  noise  expressed  In  decibels:  ^ 
Source  of  sound:  Decibels 

Jet  rocket  launching 175 

Jet  plane  at  takeoff 150 

Pneumatic  rocket  drill,  or  machine 

gun 130 

Diesel  engine  room 125 

Threshold  of  pain 120 

Jet  airplane  passenger  ramp 117 

Loud  motor  cycle m 

Boiler  factory 107 

Riveter  -- 105 

Loud  outboard  engine 102 

Electric  power  station 95 

Pneumatic  Jackhammer 94 

Electric  food  blender 93 

Noisy  factory 90 

Rush-hour    traffic.    Grand    Central 

Station 81 

Industrial     exposure     with     known 

nolse-lnduced  hearing  loss 80 

Printing  press 80 

Stenographic    room 75 

Quiet    typewriter 65 

Conversational   speech 60 

Average  private  business  office 50 

Quiet  office,  or  average  residence 40 

Broadcasting  studio  (speech) 30 

Whisper 20 

Breathing 10 

The  significance  of  decibels 
It  will  now  be  enlightening  to  compare 
our  two  charts  to  note  the  relative  sound 
levels  of  a  Jet  plane  at  takeoff  as  compared 
with  exjxjsure  to  sound  In  the  average  resi- 
dence: 

[Sound  Intensity  In  logarithmic  units" 
Source  of  sound,  sound  decibels: 
Jet  plane  at  take- 
off,   150 1,000,000,000,000.000 

Average     residence, 

50    100,000 

The  three-fold  Increase  In  decibels  really 
represents  an  Increase  In  sound-pressure  of 
tremendous  dimensions,  so  that  unless  one 
fully  appreciates  the  meaning  of  decibels,  the 
difference  expressed  In  decibels  may  prove  to 
be  very  misleading.  This  has  been  "explained 
as  follows:  •* 

"For  example,  one  Jet  engine  test  stand 
creating  a  local  noise  level  of  80  db  might 
also  be  accompanied  In  the  community  by 
3  cement  plants,  each  having  a  70-db  level 
at  the  same  reference  point.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion, the  total  of  the  one  80-db  source  and 
3  70-db  sources  would  be  only  about  81  db, 
whereas  the  average  citizen  might  hold  all 
noise  sources  equally  responsible.  Certainly, 
few  people  would  realize  that  elimination  of 
the  3  70-db  sources  would  drop  the  level  only 
from  81  to  80,  whereas  elimination  of  the 
80-db  source  would  lower  the  level  to  less 
than  75." 

A  study  In  the  Boston  area  showed  a  78  db 
for  the  city  school  playground  because  of 
traffic  noise,  whereas  a  suburban  school 
showed  58  db.  The  difference  In  these  two 
readings  means  that  the  city  school  children 


«  "Fortunately,  for  the  understanding  of 
nolse-lnduced  Injury,  there  Is  a  clear  relation 
between  the  anatomy,  physiology  and  pathol- 
ogy of  the  ear  In  response  to  severe  noise 
trauma."  Ibid.,  page  761. 

"Ibid.:  Mllllcent  Brower,  op.  cit..  page  18; 
and  CoTiffressional  Record — Houb«,  volume 
112.  part  7.  pages  8746  through  8768.  and  vol- 
ume 112.  part  1*.  pages  18233  to  18267. 

*»John  D.  Dougherty,  M.D.,  op.  cit.,  page 
760. 
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were  exposed  to  about  100  times  the  sound 
intensity  of  the  suburban  school  children." 
This  needs  to  be  kept  in  mind  when  we  reach 
our  analysis  of  Jet  plane  noise  and  the  sonic 
boom,  as  standards  stated  In  differences  of 
only  a  few  decibels  become  crucially  sig- 
nificant. 

Somatic  ejects  of  noise 

In  their  environment  (only  34-40  decibels) 
the  Mabaans  have  no  noise  problem.  But 
when  these  natives  are  exposed  to  the  same 
levels  of  noise  to  which  we  In  modern  so- 
cieties are  subjected,  they  begin  to  suffer 
much  the  same  symptoms.  Loud  noises  in 
the  95  to  110  decibel  range  during  a  five- 
minute  period  caused  definite  constriction  of 
the  tiny  blood  vessel  arterioles.  This  vaso- 
constriction lasted  for  twenty-five  minutes 
after  the  noise  ceased,  diminishing  cardiac 
output  and  causing  bradycardia  In  which  the 
heart  slows  down  to  gain  momentum  for  a 
big  push  of  blood  through  the  system.  The 
over-all  effect  of  continuous  noise  is  to  alter 
the  supply  of  blood  throughout  the  nervous 
system,  causing  both  hearing  loss  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  blood  pressure.  This  helps  explain 
why  the  United  States  has  the  highest  Inci- 
dence of  arteriosclerotic  heart  disease  In  the 
world."  An  experiment  conducted  by  the 
French  Army  submitted  soldiers  to  a  loud 
noise  for  fifteen  minutes.  Tests  showed  they 
were  color  blind  for  over  one  hour.**  Another 
experiment  in  Germany  found  that  excessive, 
continuous  noise  resulted  In  stomach  in- 
flammation and  abdominal  hemorrhaging*' 
Research  has  shown  that  noise  inhibits  the 
normal  development  of  infants,  has  adverse 
effects  upon  Individual  health  (the  suscepti- 
bility varies,  some  persons  being  more  sensi- 
tive to  noise  than  others,  but  all  are  af- 
fected), contributes  to  accidents  and  loss  of 
output,  is  a  serious  detriment  to  morale,  and 
Interferes  with  economic  efficiency." 
Health  and  dreams 

In  addition  to  disturbing  every  bodily 
function,  noise  also  aggravates  personal 
stress,  can  significantly  affect  mental  well- 
being,  and  has  Important  antl-euphorlc 
psychic  consequences,*"  Bleep  studies  have 
discovered  that  whether  or  not  a  person 
can  remember  his  dreams,  every  human 
being  must  have  at  least  five  separate  dreams 
each  night.  This  normal  dream  cycle,  one 
dream  approximately  every  1V4  hours,  Is 
easily  demonstrated  by  the  electrical  Im- 
pulses or  brain  waves  characteristic  of  men- 
tal activity,  and  U  an  individual  Is  awakened 
at  the  beginning  of  one  of  these  brain  pat- 
terns he  will  be  able  to  report  his  dream. 
Trained  personnel  under  expert  supervision 
at  university  medical  schools,  hospitals,  and 
clinics  have  conducted  experiments  on  vol- 
unteers fitted  with  the  necessary  apparatus 
attached   to   recording   equipment."   Tested 


"/bW. 

"Mllllcent  Brower,  ibid. 

« Congressional  Record — House,  volume 
112,  paxt  20,  pages  27803  to  27824. 

"  Congressional  Record — House,  volume 
112,  part  7,  pages  8745  through  8768. 

**  Congressional  Record — Hotiae,  volume 
112,  part  20.  pages  27803  to  27824. 

"The  psychiatric  Information  In  this  and 
the  next  paragraph  Is  based  on  evidence  given 
by  Dr.  Zhlvko  D.  Angeluscheff,  Dr.  Howard  H. 
Bogard,  Dr.  Julius  Buchwald,  Dr.  Lee  E.  Parr, 
and  Dr.  Samuel  Rosen,  as  reported  In  the 
Congressional  Record — House,  volume  112. 
part  7.  pages  8746  through  8766;  volume  112, 
part  14,  pages  18283  to  18267;  Mllllcent 
Brower.  ibid:  The  New  York  TiJnes, 
Friday,  June  23,  1967,  Richard  D.  Lyons,  "Ex- 
cessive Noise  Termed  Unsuspected  Health 
Perils;"  and  In  personal  corresijondence  with 
Dr.  Samuel  Rosen,  his  undated  letter  post- 
marked June  26,  1967. 

■*  Some  of  this  material  the  writer  remem- 
bers from  a  special  television  news  program 
specifically  on  the  subject. 


under  laboratory  conditions  with  all  the 
standard  scientific  controls,  and  subject  to 
qualified  Interpretation,  these  studies  have 
established  certain  definite  findings  of  fact 
as  verified  conclusions.  When  dreams  are 
consistently  Interrupted,  so  that  the  Individ- 
ual is  prevented  from  dreaming,  at  first  he 
will  begin  to  suffer  only  mild  and  then  pro- 
gressively severe  psychotic  symptoms,  para- 
noldal  delusions,  hallucinations,  nightmar- 
ish memories,  psychoses,  suicidal  tendencies, 
and  even  homicidal  Imptilses. 

Psychic  effects  of  noise 

Considering  the  biological  limits  of  the 
human  ear  and  the  human  nervoiis  system, 
oiu-  modem  mechanized  civilization  exposes 
us  to  excessive  noise.  To  offer  Just  a  few 
examples,  everyday  experience  with  noises 
involves  all  the  many  machines  within  the 
home  (such  as  the  vacuum  cleaner),  our  oc- 
cupational activities  and  other  noises  from 
manufacturing.  Jet  aircraft  and  the  varieties 
of  motor  vehicle  traffic  noises,  the  "banshee 
siren"  often  used  by  police,  transistor  radios 
played  In  public  places,  demolition  of  build- 
ings, housing  construction  work  and  street 
repairs  employing  the  pneumatic  rock  drill 
and  Jackhammer.  Because  tolerance  to  noise 
decreases  rather  than  Increases  with  time, 
chronic  exposure  to  these  noises  during  the 
day  may  build  up  enough  emotional  response 
and  frustration  to  make  a  person  feel  tense, 
nervous,  lU-at-ease.  Irritable,  and  anxious. 
This  Interference  with  solftude,  peace,  quiet, 
comfort,  and  relaxation  may  prevent  proper 
rest  at  night.  Sleep  which  Is  insufficient, 
erratic,  and  deprived  of  dreaming  may  have 
the  results  already  indicated,  including  head- 
aches and  head  noises,  nausea,  vertigo,  out- 
bursts of  rage,  somatic  manifestations  (e.g.. 
stomach  problems) .  ulcers,  and  the  triggering 
of  allergies  such  as  hives.  At  worst,  the  nolse- 
subjected  individual  can  be  driven  over  the 
brink  Into  insanity  At  best,  subjection  to 
noise  deprives  the  individual  of  repose  and 
the  fullest  potential  qualities  of  a  tranquil 
life." 

Legal  remedies 

Of  course,  It  does  not  require  psychiatric 
evidence  to  witness  to  the  health  hazards  of 
excessive  noise.  The  common  law.  based  upon 
accumulated  human  experience,  has  long 
been  aware  of  such  problems  and  has  recog- 
nized the  need  for  legal  remedies.  Thus,  the 
appropriate  rules  of  tort  law  and  equity  may 
be  invoked  against  assault,  battery,  inten- 
tionally causing  mental  disturbance  or  emo- 
tional distress  (in  some  states),  negligence, 
nuisance,  trespass,  and  invasion  of  privacy." 
Noise  is  any  unreasonable  sound  that  dis- 
turbs  the   community,"   and   Is  subject   to 


'■  For  sources  of  the  information  In  this 
paragraph  see  footnote  49.  Another  illustra- 
tion of  the  problem  of  noise  Is  the  complaint 
of  twenty-four  home  owners  who  are  awak- 
ened each  morning  at  4:30  by  about  10,000 
birds  who  congregate  nightly  in  the  forty 
maple  trees  on  the  block.  The  New  York 
Times,  Friday,  July  21,  1967.  page  Lr-29, 
"Idyllic  Chlrp-Chlrp  Enrages  Residents  on 
Queens  Street." 

» Invasion  of  privacy  is  a  relatively  new 
tort.  Despite  the  vigorous  dissent  of  Justice 
Douglas  In  Public  Utilities  Commission  v. 
Pollak.  343  U.S.  461  (1962) ,  the  majority  held 
that  the  D.C.  Transit  could  broadcast  news, 
music,  and  commercials  In  buses  and  trol- 
leys. However,  In  Griswold  v.  Connecticut, 
381  U.S.  479  (1965),  the  Supreme  Cotirt  did 
recogniee  the  right  of  privacy.  In  a  more 
recent  case,  decided  June  12,  1967,  Jvistlce 
Stewart  concurring,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
unanimously  voided  state  antl-mlscegena- 
tlon  laws  prohibiting  inter-racial  marriage. 

LotHng  v.  Virginia,  387  U.S. ,  87  8.  Ct.  1817 

(1967),  seems  to  combine  elements  of  eqtial 
protection,  due  process,  and  the  right  of 
privacy. 

"State  v.  Cantieny.  34  Minn.  1.  24  N.W. 
458  (1885). 


summary  abatement .•"•♦  Injunction."  Judicial 
regulation."  compensatory  damages,"^  and 
punitive  damages."  It  is  even  possible  to  sue 
for  an  injunction  to  stop  nuisances  originat- 
ing outside  the  terrltorlad  boundaries  of  the 
affected  municipality.*  Further,  states  pos- 
sess the  powers  of  eminent  domain,  taxation, 
and  the  police  powers.  Under  the  police 
powers  a  community  may  adopt  regulationa 
"that  will  promote  the  health,  safety,  con- 
venience, morals,  or  welfare  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town,"  including  zoning  to  pro- 
tect the  advantages  of  quiet  and  beauty,  to 
avoid  congestion,  secure  safety,  light,  air  and 
sunshine,  freedom  from  noise,  and  a  better 
opportunity  for  rest  and  relaxation .•«  Gen- 
erally, with  the  exception  of  new  problems 
created  by  federal  preemption  of  state  au- 
thority as  to  regulation  of  aircraft  noise,  the 
police  powers  are  able  to  prevent  disturbing 
noises.'-  The  primary  exception  is  the  uncon- 


«*  While  the  means  by  which  the  abate- 
ment is  enforced  is  open  to  Judicial  scrutiny 
for  reasonableness,  the  UJS.  Supreme  Court 
has  upheld  summary  abatement  of  nuisances 
by  destruction  of  the  offending  property. 
Latrton  v.  Steele,  152  U.S.  133  (1894).  Thus, 
smoke,  fumes,  and  dust  are  public  nuisances 
subject  not  only  to  an  injunction  but  also  to 
summary  abatement.  Northwestern  Laundry 
V.  City  of  Des  Moines,  239  U.S.  486  (1916). 

«■' Because  the  music,  activities,  and  other 
noise  was  an  interference  with  homes,  a 
skating  rink  was  enjoined  as  a  noise  nuis- 
ance. Snyder  v.  Cabell,  29  W.Va.  48,  1  S.E. 
241  (1886). 

»  In  Ritz  v.  The  Woman's  Club  of  Charles- 
toum,  114  W.Va.  675.  173  S.E.  664.  182  S.E. 
92  (1934).  the  court  ordered  that  dances  at 
a  club  must  end  at  9  PM.  See  also.  Jacob  H. 
Beuscher,  "Judicial  Zoning  Throtigh  Recent 
Nuisance  Cases."  1955  Wisconsin  Law  Re- 
view 440. 

"  Air  pollution  can  be  both  a  trespass  and 
a  nuisance  for  which  compensation  is  pay- 
able for  injury  to  crops,  llveetock.  and  other 
economic  losses.  Guttinger  v.  Calaveraa  Ce- 
ment Co.,  105  Cal.  App.  3d  914  (1951) ;  Kornoff 
v.  Kingsbury  Cotton  OH  Co.,  45  Cal.  App.  2d 
265,  288  P.  ad  507  (1966),  and  Reynolds 
MetaU  Co.  v.  Lampert,  334  P.  2d  465  (9th 
Clr.  1963). 

"Like  nuisance,  trespass  imparts  strict  li- 
ability without  proof  of  negligence,  plus 
punitive  damages  for  wlllfvil  pollution.  Rey- 
nolds Metals  Co.  v.  Lampert,  324  P.  2d  466 
(9th  Clr.  1963). 

"  Borough  of  Crafton  v.  City  of  Pittsburgh. 
113  PX..J.  293  (Pa.  CP.  1965);  City  of 
Rochester  v.  Charlotte  Dockt  Co.,  114 
N.Y.S.  2d  37  ( 1952) ;  and  Georgia  v.  Tennessee 
Copper  Co.,  206  U.S.  280   (1907). 

"Simon  v.  Needham.  811  Mass.,  660.  42 
N.E.  2d  515  (1943).  It  can  be  seen  that  the 
power  of  government  to  protect  and  promote 
the  public  (1)  health.  (2)  safety,  (3)  con- 
venience, (4)  morals,  or  (6)  welfare,  is  ex- 
ceedingly broad.  However,  states  may  differ 
in  their  interpretation  of  the  scope  of  the 
police  powers.  Zoning  to  regulate  aircraft 
was  not  legitimate  If  not  related  to  safety  In 
Banks  v.  Fayette  County  Board  of  Airport 
Zoning  Appeals,  313  S.W.  3d  416  ( Ct.  App.  Ky. 
1958),  but  was  held  to  be  llegltlmate  in 
Baggett  v.  City  of  Montgomery.  160  So.  2d 
6  (Sup.  Ct.  Ala.  1963 ) .  See  also.  Bolt,  Beranek. 
and  Newman,  Inc.,  Land  Use  Planning  Relat~ 
ing  to  Airport  Noise.  Research  Organization 
Manual,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,    1964. 

»  Matteson  v.  Eustis.  140  Fla.  591.  190  So. 
558  (1939),  upheld  a  conviction  for  disturb- 
ing the  i>eace  resulting  from  the  operation 
of  a  backyard  rip-saw.  Also,  noise  in  selling 
merchandise  on  the  streets  may  be  pro- 
hibited as  a  trafSc  regulation:  GoodrUA,  v. 
Busse,  247  lU  366.  93  NX  292  (1910);  a 
city  may  condition  the  xise  of  Its  streets  to 
prevent  private  business  advertising :  Maupin 
V.  Louisville,  284  Ky.  195.  144  S.W.  2d  237 
(1940);  and  noise  in  connection  with  street 
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stitutionallty  ol  any  noise-abatement  at- 
tempt which  unreasonably  Interferes  with 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  speech,  or 
freedom  of  assembly."- 

Legislation 
States  are  now  beginning  to  adopt  more 
comprehensive  antl-alrpollutlon  statutes 
which  esUbllsh  air  quality  standards."  offer 
tax  Incentives  for  air  pollution  control.'*  and 
promote  both  Intra-state  control  districts « 
and  Inter-state  compacts.*'  But  legislation 
concerning  noise  pollution  Is  of  both  older 
and  more  recent  origin.  Thus,  In  the  past 
state  legislation  dealt  with  occupational  loss 
of  hearing  by  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
statutes.  Only  South  Dakota  offers  no  re- 
covery for  traumatic  or  accidental  deafness, 
but  twenty  states  deny  compensation  for  the 


sales  Is  prohlbltable  to  preserve  peace  and 
suppress  nuisances:  New  Orleans  v.  Fargot, 
116  La.  369,  40  S.  735  (1906). 

■*^  Thus,  a  city  ordinance  which  restricts  tfie 
use  of  a  religious  sound  truck  by  delegating 
the  exercise  of  discretion  to  the  Chief  of 
Police  with  no  prescribed  standards  for  his 
guidance  was  held  to  be  Invalid  In  a  case  in- 
volving the  Jehovah's  Witnesses.  Saia  v. 
People  of  the  State  of  New  York.  334  U.S. 
558.  68  Sup.  Ct.  1148.  92  L.  ed.  1574  (1948). 
Also,  ordinances  may  not  require  the  approval 
of  the  City  Manager  for  the  distribution  of 
literature;  Lovell  v.  Griffin.  303  U.S.  666 
( 1933 1 :  freedom  of  speech  Is  not  subject  to 
prior  conditions:  Cantwell  v.  Connecticut. 
310  US.  900  { 1940) ;  and  the  use  of  the  streets 
may  not  be  unreasonably  restricted:  Hague  v. 
C.I.O..  307  U.S.  954  (1939).  See  also.  Congres- 
sional Record — House,  April  21,  1966.  vol.  112. 
pt.  7.  pp.  8745  through  8768. 

"  The  New  York  Air  Pollution  Control  Act. 
New  York  PubUc  Health  Law,  sees.  1294-1295 
(McKinney  Supp.  1967)  .enumerates  air  qual- 
ity standards,  source  emission  standards,  and 
provides  for  telltale  devices  to  pln-polnt  pol- 
luters In  the  absence  of  federal  preemption 
standards  which  conflict,  these  state  statutes 
are  enforceable.  Regulations  prohibiting 
dense  smoke,  or  smoke  darker  than  number  2 
on  the  Rlngleman  Scale,  have  been  sustained 
as  a  reasonable  exercise  of  the  p>ollce  powers. 
See  Board  of  Health  v.  New  York  Central  RR., 
10  N.J.  294.  90  A.  2d  729  (1952) :  City  of  Roch- 
ester v.  McCauley-Fien  Milling  Co..  199 
N.Y.  207.  92  N.E.  641  (1910);  and  People  v. 
International  Steel  Corp.,  102  Cal.  App.  2d 
Supp.  266  P.  2d  587  (L.A.  Super.  Ct.,  App. 
Dep't  1951). 

■''  The  New  York  Real  Property  Tax  Laic.  sec. 
481  McKinney  1966).  and  the  New  York  Tax 
Law.  sees.  206.  616,  683,  708,  1083  (McKinney 
Supp.  1967).  make  available  exemptions  and 
deductions  from  projjerty  and  income  taxes 
for  the  cost  of  air  pollution  control  facilities 
and  devices. 

»  The  California  Health  and  Safety  Code, 
sees.  24346.2-24370.2  (West  Supp.  1967) .  com- 
bines several  counties  Into  a  Bay  Area  Air 
Pollution  Control  District  for  an  Integrated 
program  to  enforce  state  legislative  au- 
thority at  the  local  level  under  combined 
state  standards  and  local  control.  Polluters 
challenging  the  California  antl-alr  pollution 
laws,  which  are  perhaps  the  strongest  of 
all  the  states,  have  had  no  success.  See  Lees 
v.  Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control  District, 
48  CaLRptr.  295  (CalApp.  1965). 

"  New  York  and  New  Jersey  (also  Invit- 
ing Delaware.  Connecticut,  and  Pennsylvania 
to  Join)  have  formed  a  Middle  States  Air 
Pollution  Control  Compact  which  provides 
for  the  coordinated  establishment  and  en- 
forcement of  air  quality  standards  to  reg- 
ulate the  emission  of  air  pollutants.  See  New 
York  Public  Health  Law.  sec.  1299m,  added 
by  cc.  475-476.  Laws  of  1967.  legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 


gradual  nolse-lnduced  loss  of  hearing."^ 
Workers  most  injured  by  noise  are  employed 
in  the  aircraft  industry  (mostly  maintenance 
men),  bollermaklng,  forging.  weaving, 
punch-prees  operating,  tunnelling,  foundry 
work,  blasting,  shipbuilding,  timber-milling, 
papermaklng,  combine-harvester  driving. 
well-drllUng,  shooting  (military  personnel 
are  particularly  affected),  and  In  the  use  of 
certain  automated  office  equipment."'  Only  a 
few  states — California,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington— have  moved  beyond  compensation 
to  actively  prevent  noise-induced  injuries." 
European  countries  have  been  very  much  in- 
terested. Britain,  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
Sweden,  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  have  well-devel- 
oped acoi.istlcal  building  codes.""  In  the 
United  States  Congress.  New  York  Repre- 
sentative Theodore  R.  Kupferman  has  been 
especially  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
noise  (Including  Jet  aircraft)  and  has  intro- 
duced proposed  legislation  to  establish  an 
Office  of  Noise  Control." 

JETS 

Who  owns  the  air? 
At  one  time  It  was  believed  by  lawyers 
schooled  In  the  preflight  era  that  the  land 
owner  had  possession  of  his  property  from 
the  surface  area  down  to  the  center  of  the 
earth,  and  that  his  legal  rights  extended  inio 
the  air  to  the  periphery  of  the  universe: 
Cujus  est  solum  ejus  est  usque  ad  ceolum 
(whose  Is  the  soil,  his  It  is  up  to  the  sky; ." 
■  But  that  doctrine  has  no  place  In  the  mod- 
ern world."  -^  Beginning  as  early  as  1926  with 
the  Air  Commerce  Act  and  continuing  today 
under  the  provisions  of  the  1958  Federal 
Aviation  Act,  Congress  has  declared  airspace 
as  part  of  the  public  domain  when  used  for 
the  navigation  of  aircraft,  including  take- 
off and  landing. ••  The  Supreme  Court  early 
upheld  this  taking  of  the  airspace. •=  While 
some  Jurists  and  scholars  feel  It  unfair  that 
no  compensation  was  provided  by  Congress 


•^  The  twenty  states  refusing  to  recognize 
gradual  nolse-lnduced  hearing  loss  compen- 
sability are  Alabama.  Arizona.  Colorado.  In- 
diana. Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts.  Montana.  Nebraska.  New 
Hampshire.  New  Jersey.  North  Carolina. 
Oklahoma.  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota. 
Texas.  Vermont,  and  Wyoming.  For  a  com- 
plete chart  listing  the  fifty  states  and 
Canada,  compensable  Injuries,  compensation 
schedules  In  weeks,  maximum  medical  and 
weekly  benefits  with  totals  payable,  and 
whether  the  employee  must  leave  work  to 
file  a  claim,  see  the  Congressional  Record — 
House.  August  4.  1966,  vol.  112,  pt,  14.  pp. 
18233  to  18257. 

■'*  Congressional  Record — House.  August  4. 
1966.  vol.  112,  pt.  14.  pp.  18233  to  18257. 

«•  Congressional  Record — House,  October  19, 
1966.  vol.  112.  pt.  20,  pp.  27803  to  27824. 

■'  Congressional  Record — House.  Janu- 
ary 18.  1967,  pp.  788  to  810.  See  also.  Congres- 
sional Record- — House.  August  4.  1966.  vol. 
112,  pt.  14,  pp.  18233  to  18267  for  additional 
examples,  including  Illustrative  legislation  In 
Australia.  Austria,  Brazil.  Czechoslovakia. 
Denmark.  Finland.  Prance.  Italy,  Japan,  and 
New  Zealand. 

'"'Mr.  Theodore  R.  Kupferman  (Rep., 
N.Y.) ,  "A  BELL  To  provide  for  a  comprehen- 
sive program  for  the  control  of  noise."  90th 
Cong..  1st  Sess..  H.R.  2819.  January  18,  1967. 
See  the  Congressional  Record — House,  Jan- 
uary 18.  1967.  pp.  788  to  810. 

■-James  D.  Hill,  "Liability  For  Aircraft 
Noise — The  Aftermath  of  Causby  and  Griggs." 
19  University  of  Miami  Law  Review  1-32 
(Fall,  1964). 

"»  United  States  v.  Causby,  328  U.S.  256,  90 
L.ed.  1206.  66  S.Ct.  1062  (1946) . 

■"Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  49  U.S.C. 
sees.  1301  (24).  1304. 

■^Northwest  Airlines  v.  Minnesota.  322  VS. 
292,  88  Led.  1283,  64  S.Ct.  950  (1944) . 


for  the  property  owners."'  in  two  famous  de- 
cisions the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  did  grant 
compensation  where  the  filghts  were  so  low, 
loud,  and  frequent  as  to  substantially  pre- 
vent the  landowner  from  enjoying  or  making 
use  of  his  property. 

Inverse  condemnation 
The  first  of  these  cases.  United  States  v. 
Causby,  328  U.S.  256  (1946).  ruled  that  "The 
Landowner  owns  at  least  as  much  space  above 
the  ground  as  he  can  occupy  or  use  In  con- 
nection with  the  land."  Where  government- 
authorized  aircraft  flights  result  in  "an  in- 
trusion so  Immediate  and  direct  as  to  sub- 
tract from  the  owner's  full  enjoyment  of  the 
property"  then  he  Is  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion for  this  taking."'  Griggs  v.  Allegheny 
County.  369  U.S.  84  (1962),  held  that  the 
aircraft  noise  and  vibration,  causing  plaster 
to  fall  and  preventing  sleep,  had  amounted 
to  the  taking  of  a  navigation  easement.™ 
The  Causby  case  Involved  the  Greensboro- 
High  Point  Municipal  Airport  Authority  used 
during  the  Second  World  War  to  train  mili- 
tary pilots.  Where  these  flights  cause  such 
noise,  smoke,  dust,  fumes,  and  fright  that 
the  landowner  cannot  sleep,  talk,  or  con- 
duct his  business,  then  his  property  is  being 
tised  as  a  public  highway  and  there  Is  what 
has  come  to  be  called  "Inverse  condemna- 
tion." "• 

Pre-jet  piston-powered  noise 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Causby  arose 
at  the  time  of  piston-powered  airplanes,  be- 
fore the  present  Jet  age.  "Jet  aircraft  were 
first  used  in  regularly  scheduled  passenger 
service  In  this  country  In  October  of  1958."" 
While  piston-powered  airplanes  generated  a 
great  amount  of  annoyance.  Jet  aircraft  noise 
Is  far  more  annoying  and  it  is  only  with  the 
Jet   age   that    such   noise   becomes   a   major 


""  This  view  was  expressed  by  the  dissent 
In  Griggs  v.  Allegheny  County.  402  Pa.  411. 
168  A.2d  123  (1961).  369  U.S.  84.  7  L.ed.2d 
585.  82  S.Ct.  531  (1962),  and  Is  suggested  by 
F.  I.  Mlchelman.  "Property,  Utility,  and  Fair- 
ness: Comments  on  the  Ethical  Founda- 
tions of  Just  Compensation  Laws.  "  80  Har- 
vard Law  Review  1165  (1967).  See  also,  "Air- 
plane Noise,  Property  Rights,  and  the  Con- 
stitution," 65  Columbia  Law  Review  1428 
( 1965) ,  at  pp.  1444  and  1447. 

■•  United  States  v.  Cau.sby.  238  U.S.  256,  at 
264.  90  L.ed.  1206.  66  S.Ct.  1062  (1946) . 

'^  The  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  in 
Griggs  v.  Allegheny  County.  402  Pa.  411,  168 
A.2d  123  (1961),  had  found  only  the  air  car- 
rier liable,  but  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  county  as  owner  of  the  airport  had 
taken  the  air  easement.  Griggs  v.  Allegheny 
County.  369  U.S.  84,  7  L.ed.2d  585.  82  S.Ct. 
531  (1962). 

™See  James  D.  Hill,  ibid.,  footnote  72.  In- 
verse condemnation  Is  the  government  acting 
as  if  It  had  exercised  the  power  of  eminent 
domain,  for  which  the  landowner  can  collect. 
However,  the  Causby  cotu-t  said  "Flights  over 
private  land  are  not  a  taking,  unless  they 
are  so  low  and  so  frequent  as  to  be  a  direct 
and  immediate  interference  with  the  en- 
joyment and  use  of  the  land."  The  difficulty 
with  many  "inverse  condemnation"  decisions 
is  that  overflight  Is  often  necessary  to  estab- 
lish a  "taking"  and  this  rule  is  unsatisfactory 
to  stop,  or  to  compensate  for,  objectionable 
noise.  "Airplane  Noise,  Property  Rights,  and 
the  Conatltutlon,"  65  Columbia  Law  Review 
1428  (1965)  at  pages  1444  and  1447. 

""Statement  of  John  Stephen.  General 
Counsel  of  the  Air  Ttansjxjrt  AMOclatlon  of 
America,  pp.  1146-1147.  at  page  1146,  "Clean 
Air,"  Hearings  before  a  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  of  the 
GestaaJUe*  -on  Public  Works.  United  States 
Senate,  88th  Cong.,  2d  Sesa.,  Part  2,  pp.  1139- 
1157  (June  34.  25,  30;  July  1,  2.  1964). 
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problem."  Rather  than  the  smoke  emissions, 
particularly  during  Jet  take-offs,  persistent 
ground-level  odors,  soiling  of  homes,  auto- 
mobiles, and  laundry  by  oil  droplets,  carbon 
particles  that  settle  or  Impinge  on  private 
property  l>eneath  flight  paths,  today  "Nolss 
is  the  chief  complaint."  "^^  Spokesmen  for  the 
airlines  Industry  concede  that  the  majority  of 
complaints  axe  focused  on  noise  disturb- 
ance." But  the  Industry  finds  an  ally  In  the 
F.A.A.  which  dismisses  the  noise  problem 
and  public  concern  as  "this  Is  something 
that  they  are  going  to  have  to  live  with  .  . ."  " 
What  else  can  we  expect  from  the  F.A.A. 
when  its  director  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
port project  (to  be  discussed  by  this  wTlter 
m  connection  with  the  sonic  boomi,  Brig. 
Gen.  Jewell  C.  Maxwell,  believes  that  trans- 
portation progress  requires  exposing  the 
i>opulation  to  explosive  noise,  personal  in- 
juries, and  property  losses?  ** 
The  Batten  rule 

A  significant  difficulty  with  Inverse  con- 
demnation as  a  remedy  is  that  on  the  basis 
of  Batten  v.  United  States.  306  F.  2d  580 
1 10th  Clr.  1962  I .  often  courts  have  refused  to 
compensate  where  there  has  been  no  direct 
overflight. «  Although  there  was  a  strong  dis- 
sent in  Batten,  there  can  be  no  recovery  un- 
less adjacent  ojierations  render  the  property 
uninhabitable.  W'hat  "uninhabitable"  may 
require  can  be  seen  from  the  evidence  that 
decibel  levels  were  between  90-117  and  air 
base  personnel  were  required  to  wear  ear- 
plugs. In  addition  to  noise,  there  was  vibra- 
tion, smoke,  and  stench.  Yet  because  there 
was  no  di:ect  overflight,  the  court  held  there 
was  no  actual  physical  invasion  of  the  land- 
owner's airspace  and  damages  were  denied. 
Jet  noise 

The  Batten  rule  was  followed  In  Ai^ery  v. 
United  States.  33  F.2d  640  (1964).  Tlie  Avery 
case  Involved  two  claims  One  group  of  land- 
owners had  been  pre'^lously  compensated  for 
•ivlgation  Interference,  but  now  were  being 
subjected  to  an  increased  easement.  These 
landowners  did  recover  additional  damages, 
but  those  whose  property  lay  outside  the 
flight  path  were  refused  recovery.  Yet  the 
.ivery  facts  are  much  more  frightening  than 
in  Batten.  The  Invasion  of  sound  and  shock 
waves  cau."=.ed  houses  to  shake,  fruit  to  fall  off 
trees,  disrupted  television  reception,  the  In- 
habitants were  unable  to  sleep,  and  could 
not  carry  on  a  conversation.  Noxious  fumes 
and  objectionable  odors  flowed  Into  the 
homes,  and  the  Jets  stirred  up  dust  so  thick 
that  there  was  very  poor  to  no  visibility.  All 
of  this  would  appear  to  be  physical  enough 
to  justify  calling  it  a  "taking"  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  direct  overflight,  but  the  Batten 


"  James  D.  Hill.  op.  cit..  footnote  72.  at 
page  25.  quoting  Ch:»lrman  Oren  Harris. 
FA  .\.  Hearings. 

'Statement  by  Vernon  G.  MacKenzle. 
Chief  Division  of  Air  Pollution.  Public  Health 
Service.  Department  of  Health.  Education. 
.-;nd  Welfare,  pp.  1141-1145,  at  page  1141. 
"Clean  Air."  Hearings,  op.  cit..  footnote  80. 

*■"  Statement  of  John  St.ephen,  ibid.,  foot- 
:;ote  80. 

"  Mr.  George  S.  Moore,  Director.  Flight 
Standards  Service.  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
at  page  1157,  "Clean  Air."  Hearings,  op  cit . 
iciotnote  80, 

'■"People  in  time  will  come  to  accept  the 
sjnlc  boom  as  they  have  the  rather  unpleas- 
ant side  effects  which  have  accompanied 
other  advanres  in  transportation."  Congres- 
sional Record,  vol.  112,  pt.  14.  pp.  18233  tio 
18257, 

^Levell  V.  United  States,  234  F.  Supp.  734 
•ED.S.C.  1964);  Bellamy  v.  United  States, 
235  F.  Supp.  139  (E.D.S.C  1964):  and  Nichols 
V.  United  States.  236  F.  Supp.  241  (S.D.  Cal. 
1964). 


rule  seems  to  be  firmly  entrenched  In  the 
federal  courts." 

Thus,  where  there  Is  an  overflight  which 
amounts  to  a  taking  the  landowner  may  re- 
cover compensation,*  but  the  overflight  must 
Interfere  substantially  "*  with  the  use  and  en- 
joyment of  land.*  Noise  alone,  even  causing 
fright  and  aggravation  to  a  coronary  condi- 
tion, is  not  enough  to  show  a  "taking"  In  the 
absence  of  evidence  as  to  loss  of  property 
value."  However,  where  such  evidence  Is  In- 
troduced, the  plaintiff  may  recover  hlB  losses. 
As  early  as  1958  It  was  held  that  Jet  aircraft 
are  much  worse  than  piston-powered  air- 
planes, so  that  now  such  flights  can  consti- 
tute a  "taking."  '■  An  airport  from  which 
piston-powered  airplanes  have  flown  for 
many  years  may  incur  a  new  liability  on  the 
date  that  Jet  aircraft  commence  to  operate.*" 
Decided  in  1966,  the  Hodges  case  is  a  good 
lUuBtration.*  Because  of  the  Injury  caused 
by  piston-powered  airplanes,  the  landowner 
had  been  previously  paid  $81,891.25  for  an 
avigatlon  easement.  Now  the  Introduction 
of  B-52  jets  caused  the  cattle  to  stampede. 
pecans  to  fall  off  the  trees,  and  forced  work- 
men to  stop  their  labor  to  hold  their  ears  as 
protection  against  the  noise.  The  court  held 
there  was  a  new  taking  and  awarded  addi- 
tional damages  of  $61,100. 

Legalized  nuisance 
Although  In  the  Hodges  case  the  land- 
owner did  prove  a  taking,  In  addition  to  the 
direct  overflight  requirement  an  additional 
unfortunate  aspect  of  attempting  to  rely 
upon  inverse  condemnation  Is  that  the  doc- 
trine does  not  compensate  for  Injuries  less 
than  a  complete  taking.  Where  the  disturb- 
ance is  author!::ed  by  government  but  is  less 
than  a  complete  taking,  even  though  such 
disturbance  would  otherwise  be  actionable 
as  a  nuisance  against  private  persons,  such 
a  government-authorized  disturbance  now 
becomes  what  is  called  by  the  courts  a  "legal- 
ized nuisance"  for  which  a  plaintiff  can  no 
longer  collect  compensation.*'  This  view  as- 
sumed prominence  beginning  In  the  days  of 
government-sponscred  development  of  the 
railroads,  when  even  though  the  noise, 
smoke,  and  fumes  would  have  otherwise  im- 
posed legal  liability,  both  state  '*  and  fed- 
eral '•■  courts  granted  the  railroads  immunity 
from  nuisance  suits.  While  Richards  v.  Wash- 


■'  "Airplane  Noise.  Property  Rights,  and 
the  Constitution."  65  Columbia  Law  Review 
1428  il965);  "Eminent  Domain— The  Taking 
or  Property  Without  Just  Oompensatlon  by 
the  Operation  and  Maintenance  of  an  Air- 
field," 8  St.  Louis  University  Law  Journal 
137;  and  P.  I.  Mlchelman.  "Property,  Utility, 
and  Fairness:  Comment.E  on  the  Ethical 
Foundations  of  Just  Compensation  Law,"  80 
Harvard  Laiv  Review  1165   '1967K 

'-^  Aaron  v.  United  States.  311  F.  2d  798 
1 1963 1 . 

-Jensen  v.  United  States.  305  F.  2d  444 
(1962>. 

» Mid-States  Fats  i-  Oils  Corp.  v.  United 
States,  (F)   159  Ct.  CI.  301  (1962). 

"'■Soldinger  v.  United  States,  (D.C.  Va.) 
247  F.  Supp.  559   (1965). 

•-Highland  Park  v.  United  States,  142  Ct, 
CI,  269.  161  F.  Supp.  597   (1958>. 

"■'Davis  V.  United  States.  164  Ct,  CI,  612, 
295  F.  2d  931  (1961 ) .  See  also.  Bacon  v.  United 
States.  295  F.  2d  936  (1961) ,  and  A.  J.  Hodges 
Industries,  Inc.,  v.  United  States,  355  F.  2d 
592  (1966K 

'"A.  J.  Hodges  Industries,  Inc.  v.  United 
States.  355  F.  2d  592  (1966). 

^■■' Ball  V.  New  York  Central  R  R.  Co.  229 
NY.  33  (1920). 

'•^  Bescman  v.  Pennsylvania  RR.  Co.,  50 
N  J.L.  235  (Sup.  Ct.  1888) .  ap'd  on  the  opinion 
below.  52  N.JL.  221  (E,  &  A.  1889). 

^■' Roman  Catholic  Church  v.  Pennsylvania 
R  R  Co  .  207  Fed.  897  (3  Clr.  1913) ,  app.  dlsm., 
237U..S575  (1915). 


ington  Terminal  Co..  233  U.S.  546  (1914).  is 
often  cited  for  the  "legalized  nuisance"  prin- 
ciple, the  court  In  that  case  actually  held 
that  the  facts  went  beyond  a  government- 
authorized  nuisance  and  the  railroad  had  to 
pay  on  the  inverse  condemnation  theory. 
Preemptive  federal  control 

At  least  the  Air  Commerce  Act  of  1926. 
which  was  held  to  give  the  federal  govern- 
ment pre-emptive  authority  over  any  state  or 
local  Jurisdiction,*  this  Judicially-approved 
legalized  nuisance  principle  has  been  applied 
to  the  aviation  industry."  Thus.  It  Is  now  not 
possible  to  recover  in  nuisance  against  a 
public  airport.'*  It  Is  still  possible,  of  course, 
to  recover  in  a  nuisance  action  against  a 
private  corporation  whose  aircraft  causing 
the  noise  are  not  operating  under  federal 
regulations .«»  Also,  the  legalized  nuisance 
principle  does  not  excuse  Liability  for  a  physi- 
cal trespass,  which  even  though  a  public  ac- 
tivity can  be  enjoined. '°'-  But  where  airspace 
has  been  declared  public  domain  when  used 
for  navigation  by  aircraft  flights,  including 
take-off  and  landing,  ''^  and  by  statute  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  Is  Instructed  to 
formulate  air  traffic  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  protection  of  persons  and  property  on 
the  ground.-"'  then  localities  no  longer  have 
any  air  regulation  powers."*  This  Is  true  even 
if  the  F.A.A.  fails  to  formulate  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  protection  of  persons  and 
property  on  the  ground! 

Thus"  In  1955  a  local  ordinance  requiring 
an  overflight  minimum  of  1000-feet  was  in- 
validated even  though  well  over  100-decibel 
levels  were  recorded, =••  In  1958  Injunctions 
seeking  a  change  in  fligln  patterns  were 
denied  despite  safety  problems  and  oppres- 
sive noise  levels.'""  and  In  1967  a  series  of 
cases  were  decided  against  municipal  regu- 
lations which  sought  to  control  the  decibel- 
levels  of  aircraft  noise,  establishing  a  maxi- 
mum of  92  decibels.'*  It  will  be  recalled  in 
discussing  noise  that  exposure  to  80  decibels 
Is  known  to  result  in  hearing  loss,  that  81 
decibels  is  the  rush-hotir  traffic  noise  at 
Grand  Central  Station,  and  that  94  decibels 
Is  the  noise  from  a  pneumatic  Jackhammer. 
It  can  be  seen.  then,  that  even  where  the 
F.A.A.  prefers  the  aircraft  industry  over  the 
population,  any  local  attempt  to  regulate 
aircraft    noise    from    government-authorized 


»  Northwest  Airlines  v.  Minnesota,  322  U.S. 
292.  88  L  ed,  1283.  64  S.  Ct.  950  (1944) 

'^Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  49  U.S.C. 
sees  1301  (24),  1304. 

■■"Chesko  V  Port  of  Seattle.  55  Wash.  2d 
416.  348  P  2d  673  (1060). 

"•'"  ;4ndersoTi  v.  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp..  155 
U.S.  &  Can.  Av.  182  (Cal.  Super,  Ct.  L.A. 
County  1955 1 . 

!«  Shearing  v.  City  of  Rochester,  273  NY 
2d.  464  (Sup.  Ct.  1966). 

^■"Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  ibid,  foot- 
note 99. 

""/bid.,  sec.  1348  (c). 

'f«  "Opinion  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Counsel."  26  Journal  of  Air  Law  and  Com- 
merce 352  (1959). 

"»  Allegheny  Airlines,  Inc.  v.  Village  of  Ce- 
darhurst,  132  G.  Supp.  871  (E.D.N.Y.  1955). 
afj'd  238  F.  2d  812  (2d  Clr.  1956) . 

"^  City  of  Neu-^rk  v.  Eastern  Airlines.  159 
F,  Supp.  750  (DC.  N.J.  1958) . 

'*This  writer  has  been  Informed  that  the 
following  cases  pending  In  1967  have  all  been 
determined  on  the  basis  that  any  local  ordi- 
nance attempting  to  regulate  aircraft  noise 
from  government-authorized  flights  Invades 
the  exclusive,  pre-emptive  federal  control  of 
aircraft  movements  American  Airlines  et  al. 
Port  of  New  York  Authority,  et  al  v.  Hemp- 
stead. (DCED.  NY.  63  Civ.  1280.  64  Civ  45— 
1967) ;  Port  of  New  York  Authority  v.  Hemp- 
stead. (D.CE.D.  N.Y.  64  Civ.  45—1967);  and 
Sylva-:ie  v.  Port  of  New  York  Authority 
(D.C.E  D.  N.Y.  64  Civ.  950-1967) . 
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flights  Invades  the  exclusive,  pre-emptive 
federal  control  of  aircraft  movements/'"  The 
reasonableness  of  the  local  regulations  Is 
Irrelevant.  Land  use  planning,  zoning,  and 
control  Is  recognized  as  a  police  power  of  the 
states  not  yet  federally  preempted,  so  that 
localities  are  frequently  urged  to  exercise 
their  authority  to  zone  airports  far  enough 
out  to  keep  the  noise  away  from  people."" 
However,  airport  zoning  has  met  mixed  Ju- 
dicial scrutiny,  and  has  been  as  much  In- 
volved with  zoning  to  protect  the  aircraft 
from  obstructions  as  to  protect  people  from 
the  aircraft."'"-' 

Lateral  noise  impact 
In  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  the  zoning 
approach  offers  very  little  hope  as  to  Jet 
noise,  and  no  hope  when  we  start  discuss- 
ing the  supersonic  transport.  As  a  practical 
matter.  It  is  simply  not  feasible  to  schedule 
flight  paths  or  to  zone  airports  far  enough 
away  from  people  and  still  expect  to  operate 
with  economic  efficiency."'  More  hope  can 
be  seen  In  the  sympathetic  attitude  of  state 
courts  which  In  local  Inverse  condemnation 
cases  are  not  following  the  restrictive  Batten 
rule,  but  Instead  are  awarding  compensa- 
tion— whether  or  not  there  Is  direct  over- 


'«•  Ibid.,  footnote  108.  Also  see.  "Opinion  of 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Counsel,"  op.  cit.. 
footnote  105;  and  L.  M.  Tondel.  "Noise  Liti- 
gation at  Public  Alri>orts."  32  Journal  of 
Air  Law  and  Commerce  387  (1966K 

'*<>  James  E.  Strunck,  "Airport  Zoning  and 
Its  Future,"  50  American  Bar  Association 
Journal  345  (April.  1964). 

"'  Zoning  not  related  to  safety  was  held 
Illegitimate  In  Banks  v.  Fayette  County  Board 
of  Airport  Zoning  Appeals,  313  S.W.  2d  416 
(Ct.  App.  Ky.  1958).  But  safety  alone  may 
not  be  enough.  The  City  of  Newark  re- 
stricted landowners  from  building  high 
structures  near  the  airport  so  as  to  protect 
the  planes,  but  Yara  Engineering  Corp.  v. 
City  of  Newark.  132  N.J.L.  370.  40  A.  2d  559 
(Sup.  Ct.  N.J.  1945),  held  that  unless  there 
exists  a  specific  Airport  Zoning  Enabling 
Act,  local  airport  ordinances  are  illegal.  Even 
with  enabling  legislation,  Jankovich  v.  Indi- 
ana Toll  Road  Commission,  193  N.E.  2d  237 
(1963),  held  that  the  benefit  to  the  public 
Is  too  small  to  Justify  height  limitations  on 
buildings,  so  that  the  zoning  may  be  stricken 
as  an  eminent  domain  taking  of  private 
property  In  the  guise  of  a  police  power  reg- 
ulation. Also,  where  a  municipal  ordinance 
zoned  non-economic  scrub  land  as  a  flight 
glide  path  and  the  municipality  sought  to 
enforce  the  zoning  by  an  Injiaictlon  to  re- 
quire the  owner  of  this  land  to  remove  or 
cut  trees  so  that  they  would  not  protrude 
into  the  airspace,  Jackson  Municipal  Air- 
port Authority  v.  Evans.  191  So.  2d  126  (Mis- 
sissippi, 1966),  held  that  the  local  govern- 
ment's action  was  a  taking  of  the  land  (not 
Just  the  trees)  for  which  compensation  must 
be  paid.  Likewise,  In  Roark  v.  City  of  Cald- 
tcell,  87  Idaho  557,  394  P.  2d  641  (1964),  a 
zoning  height  restriction  for  land  adjacent 
to  an  airport  that  confined  such  property  to 
agricultural  uses  or  for  single  dwellings,  so 
as  to  protect  the  aircraft.  Is  a  "taking"  re- 
quiring compensation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  opposite  view  was  expressed  In  Waring  v. 
Peterson.  137  So.  2d  288  (Florida,  1962) .  which 
held  such  zolning  to  be  a  reasonable  exer- 
cise of  the  police  power,  and  again  In  Bag- 
gett  V.  City  of  Montgomery,  160  So.  2d  6 
(Sup.  Ct.  Ala.  1963),  where  the  court  said 
that  the  entire  community  benefits  from  air 
safety  and  zoning  for  such  a  public  pur- 
pose 1»  therefore  a  legitimate  police  power 
function. 

"»  References  cited  in  footnote  34:  "Super- 
plane  or  Meg&foUy?,"  pp.  66-67,  Newsweek, 
June  26,  1967;  and  Mary  Goldring,  "Who's 
For  Concorde?,"  p.  640-641,  Punch.  May  3, 
1967.  Mary  Goldring  Is  Air  Correspondent 
and  Business  Editor  of  "The  Economist." 


flight — for  any  substantial  interference  with 
the  landowner's  use  and  enjoyment  of  his 
property."'  This  Is  seen  in  Martin  v.  Port  of 
Seattle.  64  Wash.  2d  309.  391.  P. 2d  540  (1964), 
cert.  den.  379  US  989  (1965).  where  the 
Batten  rule  was  rejected.  The  facts  In  the 
Martin  case  were  described  as  follows:-" 

"The  plaintiffs  claim  that,  when  Jet  air- 
craft pass  over  or  in  close  proximity,  con- 
versation Is  halted,  radio  and  television 
reception  is  halted,  and  the  sound  obliterat- 
ed. The  Jets  cause  vibrations  In  the  houses 
and  of  their  contents,  rendering  It  necessary 
to  hairuner  the  nails  back  Into  the  siding  of 
the  homes  at  about  six-month  intervals,  and 
to  tighten  light  fixtures  periodically.  Sleep 
Is  disrupted,  outdoor  entert.ilnment  almost 
Impossible,  and  the  noise  painful  to  many. 
The  noise  also  causes  fear,  particularly  In 
small  children  It  Is  asserted  that  the  re- 
spondents cannot  sell  their  homes,  and  that 
the  property  values  are  substantially  re- 
duced." 

As  there  was  no  overflight  of  the  property, 
which  was  located  about  one  mile  from  the 
Jet  runway.  tii«  .Martin  rule  favoring  recovery 
for  lateral  noise  impact  Is  especially  strong 
In  Its  protection  of  the  plaintiff. 

Similarly,  even  though  there  was  no  over- 
flight, lateral  noise  Impact  was  sufflclent  to 
establish  a  "taking"  In  City  of  Jacksonville 
V.  Schumann,  167  So,2d  95  (Florida,  1964). 
where  the  homeowners  relied  upon  an  official 
P. A. A.  guide  recommending  non-resldentlal 
zoning  In  the  airport  area."'  Another  lateral 
taking  was  found  In  Loma  Portal  Civic  Club 
V.  American  Airlines,  Inc.,  61  Cal.2d  582,  39 
Cal.Rptr.  708.  394  P.2d  548  (1964),  when 
Jets ""  "cause  deafening,  disturbing  and 
frightening  noises  and  vibrations,  disrupt 
and  Interrupt  sleep  and  repose  and  the  use  of 
telephone,  television,  and  radio;  disrupt,  in- 
terrupt, and  prevent  normal  conversation  and 
communication;  create  fear,  nervousness  and 
apprehension  for  personal  safety;  injuriously 
affect  the  health,  habits  and  material  com- 
forts of  plaintiffs,  and  prevent  the  normal  use 
and  reasonable  enjoyment  of  their  homes." 
Again,  this  time  In  a  4-3  decision.  State 
ex  rel  Royal  v.  City  of  Columbus,  3  Ohio  St.2d 
154,  32  Ohio  Ops  2d  149.  209  N.E.2d  405,  cert, 
den.  383  U.S.  925,  15  L.ed.2d  845,  86  S.Ct.  928 
(1965).  held  that,  without  any  overflight. 
lateral  noise  Impact  Is  enough  for  a  "taking" 
In  a  constitutional  sense  of  private  property 
for  public  use  where  the  evidence  showed 
airflights  so  low  and  so  frequent  as  to  be  a 
direct  and  Immediate  Interference  with  en- 
joyment and  use  of  the  land.  Here,  the  Jets 
disturbed  sleep,  loosened  plaster  on  the  walls. 
Jarred  dishes  and  other  objects  from  shelves, 
damaged  ulndows  and  window  frames,  as  well 
as  causing  damage  to  a  flreplace. 

The  Thornburg  principle 
Our  final  look  at  subsonic  Jet  flight  (where 
there  Is  no  sonic  boom)    will  be  Thornburg 


V.  Port  of  Portland.  233  Ore.  178,  376  P. 2d  100 
(1962),  which  has  been  criticized  for  apply. 
ing  nuisance  law  to  establish  a  taking.'"  u 
is  true  that  Thornburg  represents  a  remark- 
able break-through  In  that  the  majority  no 
longer  felt  at  all  Inhibited  In  recognizing  the 
harm  caused  by  noise  and  In  requiring  com- 
pensation for  Injuries  Not  only  was  there 
no  overflight,  but  It  Is  no  longer  necessary 
to  show  a  complete  taking  In  an  eminent 
domain  sense.  The  Thornburg  court  permits 
the  plaintiff  to  keep  his  property  and  still 
collect  damages,  by  permitting  partial  in- 
verse condemnation  under  nuisance  rules. 
Even  more  remarkable  Is  the  ruling  In  Thorn- 
burg V.  Port  of  Portland  Ore.  .  415 

P.2d  750  (1966),  where  the  court  permits  tba 
plaintiff,  but  not  the  defendant,  to  use  nui- 
sance rules.  On  the  basis  of  the  first  Thorn- 
burg decision,  the  trial  court  had  allowed 
the  Jury  to  hear  evidence  as  to  the  social 
utility  of  the  airport.  Under  regular  nuisance 
rules,  this  is  part  of  the  balancing  of  Inter- 
ests Involved,  and  the  trial  Judge  offered 
^Ight  Instructions  which  repeatedly  called 
ihe  Jury's  attention  to  this  tort  principle. 

Legal  implications 

However,  the  Oregon  Supreme  Court  In  Its 
second  Thornburg  decision,  on  appeal  from 
an  adverse  verdict,  held  that  such  evidence 
was  prejudicial  and  the  Instructions  were 
erroneous,  and  a  new  trial  was  ordered  be- 
cause there  should  be  no  balancing  of  inter- 
ests. ''^ 

"If  the  Jury  finds  an  Interference  with  the 
plaintiff's  use  and  enjoyment  of  his  land, 
substantial  enough  to  result  In  a  loss  of  mar- 
ket value,  there  Is  a  taking.  If  the  Jury  de- 
termines that  there  has  been  a  taking.  Its 
only  concern  thereafter  Is  to  flx  the  monetary 
compensation  therefore." 

Thus,  according  to  Thornburg  rule*,  in  an 
eminent  domain-type  proceeding  where  "In- 
verse condemnation"  is  claimed  for  partial 
loss  of  property  value — even  if  the  rules  of 
nuisance  law  have  been  applied  to  discover 
an  Injury  and  even  if  damages  are  sought 
under  tort  law  principles — there  is  no  tort 
law  balancing  of  the  Interests  Involved.  The 
only  test  is  a  determination  as  to  the  reduc- 
tion In  the  fair  market  value  of  the  property, 
the  plaintiff  collects  his  damages,  and  if  be 
30  desires  he  may  keep  his  property.  The  legal 
Implications  of  the  Thornburg  principle  are 
truly  revolutionary  in  view  of  its  poeslble 
ctirrent  application  only  as  to  subsonic  Jets. 
The  harm  caused  by  subsonic  jets  is  Inslg- 
niflcant  compared  to  the  potential  Injuries  If 
we  are  ever  subjected  to  the  supersonic  Jet 
with  Its  sonic  boom. 

THE    SONIC    BOOM 

What  is  a  sonic  boom? 
Sonic  boom  is  a  natural  physical  phenome- 
non   associated    with    speeds    faster    than 
sound.""  At  sea  level,  the  speed  of  sound  U 


113  George  Ackerman  v.  Port  of  Seattle,  55 
Wash.  2d  400,  348.  P.  2d  664,  77  A.LJl.  2d 
1344  (I960),  held  that  the  noise  and  Intense 
vibration  from  Jet  aircraft  was  a  "taking" 
where  the  landowner's  property  is  used  as  an 
approach  to  the  landing  field.  The  remain- 
ing cases  to  be  discussed  in  this  chapter 
do  not  require  overflight  for  recovery. 

"'.Warfm  V.  Port  of  Seattle,  391  P.  2d  540 
(1964),  at  543. 

"'•'•  According  to  S.  T.  Brewer,  at  page  28 
In  his  paper  (see  Bibliography.  Scholarly 
Publications,  first  Item),  "The  F.A.A.  now 
keeps  tight  rein  on  these  guides"  so  as  to 
minimize  suits.  Apparently,  these  FA  A. 
guides  are  copies  of  the  Research  Organiza- 
tion Manual,  Land  Use  Planning  Relating 
to  Airport  Noise,  a  technical  publication  of 
Bolt.  Beranek,  and  Newman.  Inc..  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  to  be  employed  by  airports  in 
planning  for  noise  problems. 

"« Loma  Portal  Civic  Club  v.  American  Air- 
lines. Inc..  394  P.  2d  548  ( 1964) ,  at  pp.  550- 
551. 


"'  G.  A.  Spater.  "Noise  and  the  Law,"  63 
Michigan  Law  Review  1373  (1965),  at  page 
1405. 

"'  Thornburg  v.  Port  of  Portland,  415,  P.  2d 
750  (1966),  at  752-753. 

"'The  scientific  Information  as  to  sonic 
boom  In  this  paragraph  Is  from  the  following 
sources:  Allen  J.  Roth.  "Sonic  Boom:  A  New 
Legal  Problem,"  March  1958,  44  American 
Bar  As.sociation  Journal,  pp.  216-220;  Alex- 
ander v.  Firemen's  Insurance  Company.  31" 
S.W.  2d  752  (Texas.  1958),  which  was  re- 
affirmed on  appeal.  Firemen's  Insurance  Com- 
pany v.  Alexander,  328  S.W.  2d  350,  Anno. 
74  A.L.R.  2d  755  (Texas,  1959),  where  J.  E 
Alexander  was  able  to  collect  his  "loss  by  air- 
craft" insurance  because  of  sonic  boom  in- 
juries to  his  property;  Stratton  Hammon. 
"More  on  Sonic  Booms:  Litigation  Is  Showing 
Their  Propensities,"  November  1961.  47 
American  Bar  Association  Journal,  pp.  1096- 
1099:  H.  Wilson,  "Sonic  Boom,"  January  1962. 
Scientific  American,  at  page  36:  "Sonic 
Boom,"  12  American  Jurisprudence  Proof  of 
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approximately  760  miles  per  hour.'*'  It  was 
only  with  the  development  of  air  flight 
technology  that  such  man-made  speeds  be- 
come slgniflcant.  Since  mechanized  speeds 
of  this  magnitude  are  relatively  recent  in 
human  experience,  the  sonic  boom — com- 
pressed shock  waves  causing  expl(Dslve  sound 
pressure  ten  times  that  of  thunder  and 
throughout  Its  path  contlnuotisly  releasing 
energy  culminating  In  an  Impact  which  can 
shatter  glass,  break  plaster  ceilings,  crack 
walls,  destroy  wooden  buildings,  and  even 
twist  and  knock  brick  and  steel  buildings 
off  their  cement  foundations — Is  still  un- 
known to  most  of  us.  It  was  not  until  the 
1940'B  that  aircraft  approached  the  speed  of 
sound.  Prior  to  that  time,  all  flight  was  sub- 
sonic (all  civilian  Jets  are  still  subsonic, 
only  military  Jets  flying  at  supersonic  speeds) 
and  there  vcas  no  problem  of  sonic  boom. 
Certainly,  the  noise  from  the  subsonic  jets 
with  which  we  are  familiar  today  cannot 
compare  with  the  wide-spread  damage  which 
win  be  catised  by  supersonic  Jets.  Simply 
stated,  this  Is  so  because  air  is  sufficiently 
elastic  to  be  easily  pushed  aside  by  flights 
at  subsonic  speeds.  But  sonic  boom  occurs  at 
flights  exceeding  the  speed  of  sound  because 
at  such  supersonic  speeds  the  air  is  no  longer 
sufficiently  elastic  to  permit  the  aircraft  to 
push  the  air  aside.  Instead,  as  the  speed  of 
sound  is  approached,  there  are  pressure 
changes  gradually  building  up  toward  an 
explosive  force. 

The  reason  that  an  airplane  or  a  Jet  mov- 
ing at  subsonic  speed  does  not  produce  a 
sonic  boom  Is  that  the  pressure  disturbances 
created  are  moving  faster  than  the  aircraft 
Itself,  whereas  In  supersonic  flight  the  air- 
craft "collides"  with  the  air,  compressing 
it.  and  throwing  It  off  in  the  form  of  shock 
waves  of  Intense  energy  and  sound  pressure 
vibrations  (noise)  that  spread  out  from  the 
aircraft  in  a  cone-shaped  conflgjuratlon.'^ 
The  speed  of  sound  Is  referred  to  as  "Mach 
1"  and  beyond  this  speed  an  aircraft  pro- 
duces two  sonic  booms,  often  heard  only  as 
a  single  boom,  one  from  the  nose  and  the 
other  from  the  tall  of  the  aircraft.  These 
sonic  booms  are  continuous,  not  Just  a  single 
explosion,  with  the  flight  of  the  aircraft  at 
supersonic  speeds  (it  is  convenient  to  think 
of  the  sonic  boom  as  a  flowing  mass  of 
energy  hurled  out  by  the  aircraft),  and  will 
be  experienced  on  the  ground  between 
twenty  to  thirty  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
flight  path.  Thus  the  exjxjsed  area  will  be 
from  forty  to  sixty  miles  wide,  and  the  In- 
tensity of  the  shock  wave  exposure  will  de- 
pend ujxjn  the  height,  size,  and  speed  of 
the  aircraft.  The  greater  the  -peed,  the  pro- 
portionately greater  will  be  the  pressure, 
so  that  the  sonic  boom  at  "Mach  2"  con- 
tains double  the  pressure  of  an  aircraft 
traveling  slightly  beyond  Mach  1.  Likewise. 
the  sonic  boom  at  Mach  3  contains  three 
times  the  pressure  of  Mach  1.  However,  even 
if  the  aircraft  is  traveling  at  Mach  3,  the 
sonic    boom    itself   travels    at    Mach    1.   the 


Facts  (1962),  pp.  593-610:  and  the  Congres- 
sional Record — Hoiise,  April  21.  1966.  vol.  112, 
pt.  7,  pp.  8745  through  8768;  daily  Reooks, 
Mav  18,  1966,  pp.  A  2629-2930:  vol.  112.  pt.  14, 
pp.  18233  to  18257;  vol.  112.  pt.  20,  pp.  27803 
to  27824;  and  pp.  788  to  810.  Also  see,  "Jet 
Boom  Claim  Paid."  The  Oklahoma  Journal. 
Thursday.  June  1.  1967. 

■^  The  speed  of  sound  varies  with  altitude, 
temperature,  and  barometric  pressure.  Thus, 
while  It  Is  about  760  miles  per  hour  at  sea 
level.  It  Is  approximately  660  miles  per  hour 
at  40,000  feet.  This  means  the  higher  the  alti- 
tude, the  easier  It  will  be  for  a  Jet  to  reach 
the  speed  of  sound.  Supersonic  Jets  flying  at 
1.800  miles  per  hour  will  be  traveling  at 
speeds  three  times  the  speed  of  sound,  and 
will  generate  sonic  boom  times  3. 

■■'Footnote  119,  ibid. 

'-Ibid..  Allen  J.  Roth,  page  217. 


si>eed  of  sound,  and  may  reach  the  ground 
only  long  after  the  aircraft  Itself  has  com- 
pletely disappeared   from  sight. 

Military  sonic  booms 
It  Is  possible  that  the  first  sonic  boom 
was  generated  In  the  1940'8  by  Second  World 
War  fighter  planes  during  deep  dives,  by 
dlvebomblng  missions,  or  by  German  V-2 
rockets  fired  on  London  If  so,  these  were 
but  Isolated  instances  Involving  subsonic 
airplanes  (or  remote-control  Jets),  super- 
sonic speeds  could  not  be  achieved  under 
standard  operating  conditions,  and  such 
speed  was  regarded  as  unusually  dangerous. 
It  was  not  until  the  1950's  that  military 
Jet  aircraft  could  be,  and  began  to  be,  flown 
at  supersonic  speeds.'^  In  1953,  test  pilot 
dives  at  Palmdale,  California,  created  enough 
pressures  to  break  windows  and  crack  door- 
frame beams  on  the  administration  building 
of  the  Palmdale  Airport. '=*  At  the  Oklahoma 
City  National  Air  Show,  in  September,  1956, 
a  "sound  wave  shock  resulting  from  aircraft 
passing  through  the  sonic  barrier"  '*>  did 
$500,000  damage  at  the  Will  Rogers  Airfield 
over  which  the  sonic  boom  occurred,''^  the 
terminal  building  lost  almost  all  of  Its  plate 
glass  windows,'^  and  over  300  property 
owners  filed  claims '»  seeking  damages  from 
$3,973  to  less  than  $25.'=»  On  another  occa- 
sion, a  sonic  boom  shattered  windows  In  vir- 
tually every  building  and  damaged  door 
frames  and  floors  at  the  Air  Force  base  over 
which  the  Jet  was  flying. '•■"  A  "secret"  flight  In 
1958  was  no  longer  a  secret,  having  left  a  trail 
of  broken  windows  and  cracked  4"  x  4" 
frames  all  the  way  from  Seattle  to  Chicago.""' 

"Loss  by  aircraft" 
In  Montgomery.  Alabama,  on  May  18.  1958. 
a  contractor  was  building  a  control  tower  at 
Dannelly  Field  when  a  United  States  mili- 
tary Jet  exceeded  the  speed  of  sound  and  the 
almost-completed  tower  was  totally  de- 
stroyed. "This  was  not  a  temporary  structure 
but  a  well  constructed  building  of  rein- 
forced concrete,  steel,  and  massive  aluminum 
vertical  ribs."  '*»  Also,  a  metal  building  on  the 


"•/bid.,  page  218. 

>-"•  Ibid. 

^•^  Lloyds'  London  v.  Blair.  262  F.  2d  211 
(10th  Clr.  1958) .  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
coiu-t's  description  of  the  sonic  boom  as  the 
aircraft  "passing  through"  the  sonic  barrier 
is  not  strictly  accurate.  The  sonic  boom  does 
not  occur  Just  and  only  at  the  very  moment 
that  the  aircraft  exceeds  the  speed  of  sound. 
Rather,  the  sonic  boom  is  a  continuous  force 
flung  out  by  the  aircraft  at  all  times  It  is 
traveling  faster  than  the  speed  of  sound. 
Beyond  760  mUes  per  hour  at  sea  level,  or 
660  miles  per  hour  at  altitudes  of  40,000  feet, 
the  sonic  boom  becomes  a  physical  phenom- 
enon, and  flows  along  much  the  same  as  the 
ever-spreading  ripples  In  a  pond. 

'^  "Sonic  Boom."  12  American  Jurispru- 
dence Proof  of  Facts  593-610  (1962),  at  page 
598. 

'=^  Stratton  Hammon,  "More  on  Sonic 
Booms:  Litigation  Is  Showing  Their  Propen- 
sities." 47  American  Bar  Association  Journal 
1096  (November  1961),  at  page  1097. 

'» Ibid. 

1*  Lloyds'  London  v.  Blair,  262  P.  2d  211 
(10th  Cir.  1958).  This  case  was  decided  on  a 
procedural  points  of  improper  Joinder  of  tort 
and  contract  actions.  The  federal  Tort  Claims 
Act  requires  the  plaintiff  to  offer  proof  of 
negligence  against  the  defendant  (here,  the 
mUitary  activities  of  the  United  States),  but 
this  is  not  In  issue  as  against  the  insurer 
(Lloyds'  London). 

»«•  "Sonic  Boom,"  ibid.,  footnote  126. 

'"Stratton  Hammon,  op.  cit.,  footnote  127, 
at  page  1099. 

'•■"  This  quotation  and  the  information  in 
this  paragraph  as  to  the  Dannelly  Field  in- 
cident is  from  Stratton  Hammon,  ibid.,  at 
page  1098. 


field  burst  apart  and  collapsed.  Not  only  was 
window  glass  blown  out  by  the  sonic  boom, 
but  heavy  metal  girders  were  twisted  out  of 
sliape  and  the  aluminum  spandrels  were 
ripped  off,  bolts  and  all.  Again  In  1958,  this 
time  In  Texas,  a  well-constructed  warehouse 
only  two  years  old,  built  of  metal  and  frame 
and  containing  three  caseloads  of  lumber, 
was  subjected  to  the  sonic  boom  caused  by  a 
Jet  flying  at  supersonic  speed  and  "the  force 
and  pressure  of  such  air  disturbance,  created 
by  the  aircraft,  unseated  the  girders  beneath 
the  building  and  capsized  It."  "•  This  rela- 
tively new  building  suffered  total  destruction 
and  the  owner  sued  on  an  insurance  policy 
covering  "loss  by  aircraft."  The  Texas  Su- 
preme Court  Interpreted  the  policy  to  favor 
the  plaintiff,  so  that  according  to  Firemen's 
Insurance  Company  v.  Alexander,  328  S.W.  2d 
350  (1959),  such  a  clause  in  an  insiu-ance 
contract  includes  the  collapse  of  a  well-built 
structure  from  sonic  boom. 

Characteristics  and  consequences 
On  April  7,  1959,  thousands  of  San  Fran- 
cisco residents  were  frightened  by  earth- 
quake-type damage  caused  by  soiUc  boom, 
shaking  tall  buildings,  shattering  windows, 
knocking  down  plaster  cracking  wails,  and 
blowing  up  sprinkler  systems.  In  a  75-mlle 
strip. i**  Early  In  1962.  a  B-52  flew  at  super- 
sonic speeds  from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York 
at  altitudes  of  from  30.000  to  50.000  feet  for 
most  of  the  flight,  during  which  It  created 
a  40-mlle  wide  transcontinental  sonic  boom 
cracking  windows  from  coast  to  coast."* 
While  some  writers  believe  there  may  be  dif- 
ficulty  In   prosecuting   sonic   boom   cases,'* 


iM/jjtd.,-  Alexander  v.  Fireman's  Insurance 
Company,  317  S.W.  2d  752  (Texas,  1968);  and 
Firemen's  Insurance  Company  v.  Alexander, 
328  S.W.  2d  350.  Aimo.  74  A.LJR.  2d  760  (Texas, 
1959).  Also  see  "Sonic  Boom."  ibid.,  fcxjtnote 
126.  and  James  D.  Hill,  ibid.,  f<x)tnote  72 

^  Stratton  Hammon.  op.  cit,,  footnote  127, 
at  page  1099. 

'""Sonic  Boom."  op.  cit..  footnote  126.  at 
pp.  597-598. 

'» Allen  J.  Roth,  "Sonic  Boom:  A  New 
Legal  Problem.'  44  American  Bar  Association 
Journal  216  (March,  1958);  Stratton  Ham- 
mon, "An  Old  and  a  New  Legal  Problem: 
Defining  'Explosion'  and  'Sonic  Boom',"  46 
American  Bar  Association  Journal  696  (July, 
1959):  and  Louis  D.  Apothaker,  "The  Air 
Force,  the  Navy  and  Sonic  Boom,"  46  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  Journal  987  (September, 
1960). 

Roth's  definition  of  "Sonic  Boom"  makes 
It  an  explosion,  whereas  Hammon  considers 
it  as  mechanical  pressure  waves,  while 
Apwthaker  disagrees  with  Roth  and  Hammon. 
arguing  that  there  is  no  real  physical  dam- 
age to  property  or  personal  Injury  from  sonic 
boom.  Apothaker  assumes  the  role  of  mili- 
tary spokesman  and  perhaps  his  views  can  be 
dismissed  somewhat  at  hominem.  Any  at- 
tempt to  argue  lack  of  harm  files  In  the  face 
of  the  facts. 

In  comparing  these  three  articles.  It  may  be 
noted  that  Roth  devotes  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  of  proof.  At  page  220 
he  mentions  ( 1 )  the  probable  lack  of  eye- 
witnesses because  the  Jet  moves  out  of  sight 
before  the  boom  hits.  Including  (2)  that 
highly  technical  physical  sciences  are  In- 
volved, such  as  aerodynamics,  meteorology 
and  navigation,  principles  of  radar  electronics 
and  Jet  propulsion,  and  the  theory  of  engi- 
neering structure  and  building  stress,  to- 
gether with  (3i  a  shortage  of  available  ex- 
pert witnesses  since  many  of  these  wUl  be 
employed  by  the  Jet  industry,  by  the  mili- 
tary, or  by  the  govertmient,  ( 4 )  evidence  may 
be  classified  information,  public  officials  may 
have  an  interest  against  the  plaintiff's,  and 
flight  records  are  usually  under  the  defend- 
ant's control.  (5)  foreign  law  will  often  be 
an  issue  In  these  cases,  (6)  the  costs  of  case 
preparation  may  be  very  high  if  it  becomes 
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there  seem  to  be  peculiar  characteristics  at- 
tached to  sonic  boom  damage  which  enable 
experts  to  distinguish  It  from  other  causes  of 
Injuries."'  Scientific  research  Indicates  that. 
flying  Just  a  few  feet  above  the  ground  only 
slightly  above  the  speed  of  sound,  a  Jet  could 
create  pressure  along  Its  flight  path  which 
would  approach  that  at  ground  zero  during 
an  atomic  explosion."  ^''  At  25.000  feet  a 
sonic  boom  can  seriously  damage  build- 
ings.'»  Window  glass  will  suffer  first,  fol- 
lowed by  cracks  In  the  plaster,  and  a  collapse 
In  the  surface,  then  by  damage  to  door 
frames,  partitions,  and  walls,  and  finally  by 
damage  to  other  more  substantial  parts  of 
the  structure.'" 

Starting  with  an  examination  of  the  win- 
dow damage.  It  Is  possible  to  tell  In  what 
direction  the  aircraft  was  traveling.""  Also, 
there  are  distinguishing  features  of  the  Ini- 
tial glass  breakage  which  occurs  from  sonic 
boom  that  make  this  damage  different  from 
other  types  of  glass  breakage.  Thus,  the  sonic 
boom  sets  up  shearing  forces  causing  cracks 
to  spread  out  In  a  series  of  concholdal  (shell- 
shaped  I  fractures  which  leave  characteristic 
strlatlons  along  the  edges  of  the  broken 
glass.  "  Likewise,  plaster  damage  from  sonic 
boom  has  certain  characteristics."^'  However, 
moving  up  from  25.000  feet  to  45,000  feet, 
the  damage  from  sonic  boom  will  be  primarily 
fright  and  the  consequences  of  fright,  psy- 
chological and  physiological  Injury  to  per- 
sonal health,  ear  damage  and  noise-Induced 
hearing  loss."^  As  we  have  seen,  as  with  the 
Mabaan  environment,  the  sounds  of  nature 
may  be  regarded  as  normal  backgrotmd  noise 
and  this  ordinarily  offers  no  problem.  It  can 
even  be  shown  that  some  background  noise 
Is  positively  desirable,  so  that  the  low  hum 
of  an  air  conditioner  or  the  pleasant  sounds 
of  subdued  music  can  introduce  a  soothing 
effect,  to  muffle  or  mask  objectionable  sounds, 
and  screen  out  other  noises,  acting  much  like 
perfume  does  as  to  undesirable  odors.'"  How- 


necessary  to  take  depositions  all  over  the 
country,  and  to  obtain  and  study  many  ex- 
hibits and  documents,  and  H)  It  Is  likely 
that  the  trial  will  be  lengthy,  tlme-consum- 
mg.  and  expensive  thus  discouraging  poten- 
tial plaintiffs  from  pursuing  their  legal 
rights. 

•'^  "Sonic  Boom."  op.  cit.,  footnote  126. 

"«  Ibid. 

"» /bid.,  pp.  598-599. 

'«"  "Those  windows  that  are  facing  the  di- 
rection toward  which  the  aircraft  Is  travel- 
ing are  more  likely  to  be  damaged  than  those 
that  face  the  oncoming  aircraft."  Ibid.,  page 
598. 

^•=/bid.  "These  strlatlons  along  the  edges 
of  a  piece  of  broken  glass  indicate  the  di- 
rection of  the  break,  the  path  of  the  break 
always  being  across  and  toward  the  convex 
side  of  the  strlatlons  From  examination.  It 
can  be  determined  on  which  side  of  the  glass 
rupture  first  occurred,  and  the  direction  of 
the  break  from  point  to  point  along  the 
glass.  This  will  In  turn  indicate  the  direc- 
tion of  the  force  that  caused  the  break,  since 
the  glass  will  always  break  first  on  the  side 
opposite  that  from  the  force.  Thus.  It  can 
be  determined  whether  glass  was  broken 
from  a  force  applied  from  outside  or  inside 
a  window."  Ibid.,  pp.  598-599. 

!o  •••The  next  structural  element  that  may 
suffer  damage  from  a  sonic  boom  is  plaster. 
The  cracks  in  plaster  damaged  in  this  man- 
ner will  form  an  X.  with  the  arms  pointing 
to  the  corners  of  the  surface  In  which  the 
cracks  appear,  unless,  of  course,  the  boom 
is  of  sufficient  force  to  collapse  the  surface 
entirely."  Ibid.,  pace  599. 

"However,  at  60.000  feet  such  damage 
will  be  minimized  and  should  not  occur, 
/bid.,  page  598. 

■"  Leo  L.  Beranek.  "Noise,"  In  the  Decem- 
ber. 1966,  Scientific  American,  and  in  the 
Congressional  Record — House.  January  18, 
1967,  pp.  788  to  810  Sound  engineers  refer  to 


ever,  any  sudden  loud  sound,  especially  the 
psychic  shock  produced  by  the  sonic  boom, 
easily  triggers  the  natural  "fear  reaction" 
response  to  noise  which  remains  with  man 
as  a  warning  signal  Indicating  danger.'" 

The  difference  between  sonic  boom  and 
other  loud  noises  Is  that  it  comes  without 
notice,  there  Is  no  gradual  build-up  of  sound 
as  Is  true  with  an  approaching  train,  or  even 
subsonic  aircraft,  so  that  the  sonic  boom  pro- 
duces greater  anxiety,  agitation,  and  dam- 
age to  health.'*"  Just  as  sudden  temperature 
changes  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the 
body,  so  also  sudden  noise-pressure  changes 
upon  the  person  have  Injurious  physiological 
and  psychological  consequences.  Thus."" 
"When  a  sonic  boom  goes  off — ten  times 
louder  than  a  peal  of  thunder — some  people 
become  angry,  others  become  frightened,  and 
most  of  them  startled.  Frightened  people 
sometimes  do  dangerous  things,  and  of 
course.  If  they  are  ill.  physical  damage  can 
result  from  severe  fright." 

Aside  from  the  dubious  ethics  of  treating 
the  unconsentlng  public  as  human  guinea 
pigs,  this  Judgment  as  to  injurious  conse- 
quences Is  confirmed  by  at  least  eleven  differ- 
ent studies  and  field  trials  conducted  by  the 
United  States  government  subjecting  por- 
tions of  the  population  to  sonic  boom  tests." 
Almost  all  of  these  tests  of  public  reaction  to 
sonic  boom  confirm  that  explosive  noise. 
fear  reaction,  and  property  lo.'.s  will  Infringe 
upon  personal  rights  to  peace  and  quiet,  pri- 
vate undisturbed  meditation,  and  protection 
of  individual  financial  security  from  sonic 
boom  damage."" 


this  accoustlcal  perfume  as  "white  noise" 
and  use  it  to  blanket  distracting  sounds,  to 
maintain  a  feeling  of  euphoria,  or  to  pro- 
tect privacy.  For  example,  to  preserve  the 
secrets  of  confessionals,  "white  noife"  was 
engineered  for  a  too-silent  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Massachusetts.  Congressional 
Record — House,  October  19,  1966,  vol.  112,  pt. 
20.  pp.27803  to  27824. 

^'^Congressional  Record — House.  April  21. 
1966.  vol.  112.  pt.  7.  pp.  8745  through  8768; 
October  19.  1966.  vol.  112.  pt.  20.  pp.  27803  to 
27824. 

""  "As  between  clicks  and  whirrs,  drips 
and  hums,  bangs  and  roars,  the  Intermittent 
sounds  seem  psychologically  the  worst." 
Congressional  Record — House.  October  19, 
1966,  vol.  112.  pt.  20.  pp.  27803  to  27824.  "A 
sudden  noise  causes  a  number  of  reactions 
in  the  human  body.  In  addition  to  the 
psychic  shock,  one  winces,  turns  the  head, 
holds  the  breath,  closes  the  eyes  for  a 
short  time.  The  breathing  Is  accelerated, 
and  other  characteristic  manners  of  be- 
havior are  Indviced  by  the  noise."  Con- 
gressuynal  Record — House,  April  21,  1966. 
vol  112,  pt.  7,  pp.  8746  through  8768.  This  is 
explained  by  Dr.  John  Anthony  Parr,  in  the 
Congressional  Record — House,  April  21.  1966, 
vol.  112,  pt.  7,  pp.  8745  through  8768. 

"Why  should  noise  upset  our  health?  Well, 
its  all  due  to  an  inborn  alarm  system  that 
we  have.  A  sudden  loud  noise  spells  danger 
and  we  react.  In  fact  we  automatically  get 
ready  either  to  defend  ourselves  or  for  flight. 
Our  muscles  tense  and  we  Jerk,  our  abdomi- 
nal blood  vessels  contrswst  to  drive  extra 
blood  to  our  muscles  and  this  produces  that 
feeling  of  the  stomach  turning  over,  and  In 
an  instant  the  liver  releases  stores  of  glucose 
to  provide  fuel  for  the  muscles  which  may 
have  to  fight  or  run.  This  Internal  upheaval 
if  repeated  again  and  again  Is  exhausting 
physically  and  mentally,  and  ultimatelv  can 
cause  a  nervous  breakdown,  and  then  it  Is 
but  a  step  to  contracting  one  of  the  stress 
diseases." 

""Allen  J.  Roth,  op.  dt.,  footnote  119,  at 
page  219,  quoting  from  an  official  Air  Force 
journal  of  1957. 

'•"Congressional  Record,  vol.  112.  pt.  14, 
18241. 

>•  Ibid. 


Sonic  boom  tests 

So  far,  the  three  major  series  of  sonic  boom 
tests  that  have  been  conducted  In  the  United 
States  have  occurred  over  the  greater  St. 
Louis  area  '=*  from  July  1961  through  May 
1962,  over  Oklahoma  City  ''  from  February 
through  July  of  1964.  and  over  the  Chicago 
area  -"  from  February  through  March  of  1965. 
Citizens  of  the  St.  Louis  area  exposed  to  150 
supersonic  flights  filed  1,624  claims  to  recover 
for  property  damage  and  made  about  5,000 
formal  complaints  against  the  terrifying 
sonic  boom  blasts.'"  Annoyance  Is  higher  in 
the  summer  than  In  the  winter,  rising  to  a 
peak  In  June,  July,  and  August  when  windows 
are  open  due  to  the  summer  heat,  and  the 
tests  further  indicate  that  sonic  boom  heard 
Indoors  are  more  disturbing  than  when  heard 
outdoors.'-'  The  6-month  Oklahoma  City  ex- 
posure to  1,253  supersonic  overflights  under 
P.A.A.  sponsorship  resulted  in  more  than 
4,000  property  damage  claims.'"  Including 
one  submitted  to  recover  financial  loss  when 
a  single  family  house  was  split  In  two.  This 
claim  has  recently  been  determined  in  favor 
of  the  plaintiff.  A  June  1.  1967  news  item 
reports  that  a  federal  court  Jury  awarded 
$10,000  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bailey  Smith. ■«  Not 
only  were  there  over  4.000  property  damage 
claims,  but  15.000  persons  complained  to  au- 
thorities concerning  disturbance  of  sleep. 
rest,  and  relaxation."'  A  public  opinion  poll 
showed  that  more  than  40  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple interviewed  In  Oklahoma  City  believed 
their  homes  had  been  damaged  by  sonic 
booms,  most  of  the  people  living  within  eight 
miles  of  the  center  line  of  a  boom  path  were 
disturbed  by  the  sonic  booms,  and  25  percent 
of  all  the  people  interviewed  said  they  could 
never  learn  to  tolerate  sonic  booms.'^' 

The  Oklahoma  City  sonic  booms  were  not 
only  unacceptable  to  human  beings,  but  also 
could  not  be  tolerated  by  plant  or  animal 
life.  On  the  basis  of  these  tests.  Dr.  Zhivko 
D.  Angeluscheff  reports  scientific  evidence 
that  supersonic  sound  can  not  only  cause 
damage  to  the  auditory  nervous  system  but 
a '.so  can  destroy  the  submolecular  life  of 
living  cells.  Exposed  to  supersonic  sound. 
ocean  plankton  undergoes  profound  changes 
111  only  five  to  ten  seconds,  and  in  five  min- 
utes chloroplasts  lose  color  and  die  ■  In 
Oklahoma  City,  rats  became  sterile  and  ten 
thousand  chicliens  exposed  to  the  sonic  boom 
twice  a  day  for  six  months  sustained  some 
or  all  of  these  effects:  disorientation  neu- 
rosis, the  rupture  of  reproductive  organs,  the 


•■■■'  C.  W.  Nixon  and  H.  H.  Hubbard  Re- 
sults of  USAF -NASA-FA A  Flight  Progra.^l  to 
Study  Community  Responces  to  Sonic  Booms 
in  the  Greater  St.  Louis  Area,"  NASA  TN-D- 
2705.  May  1965. 

'-■'  "Final  Program  Summary — OkL-ilioma 
City  Sonic  Boom  Study."  FAA  Report  SST- 
65-3,  M..rch  17,  1965. 

"-•  D.  A.  Hilton.  V.  Huckel,  and  D.  J.  M.ig- 
lleri,  "Scnic-Boom  Measurements  During 
Bomber  Training  Operations  In  the  Chicago 
Aren."  NASA  TN-D  3655,  Ortober  1966 

'•'•'See  footnote  150 

•■■'Congressional  Record,  vol.  112.  pt.  7. 
pp.  8761.8766.8767. 

'■-'■  See  footnote  151. 

••■^  Jet  Boom  Claim  Paid,"  The  Oklaho.ma 
Journal.  Thursday.  June  1,  1967. 

'■■  See  footnate  151.  Also  see  Congressional 
Record,   vol.   112.   pt.  20,  p.  27813. 

^  Leo  J.  Beranek,  "Noise,"  In  the  Decem- 
ber. 1966,  Scientific  American,  and  in  the 
Congrcs.nonal  Record — House,  January  18, 
19(37.  oage  799.  These  findings  are  coiisist- 
ent  with  noise  studies  generally.  See  Aliena- 
tion of  Jet  Aircraft  Noise  Near  Airports  K.  D. 
Kryter.  "Evaluation  of  Psychological  Re- 
actions of  People  to  Aircraft  Noise."  Report 
of  the  Jet  Aircraft  Noise  Panel.  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology.  Executive  OfBce  of 
the  President.  March  1966. 

'•-Congressional  Record,  vol.  112,  pt.  14. 
p.  18243. 
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stoppage  of  egg-laying,  loss  of  feathers.  In- 
ternal bleeding,  hernia,  and  death.'""  Only 
4  000  of  the  original  10.000  chickens  re- 
mained alive  at  the  end  of  the  six-months 
two-boonis-a-day  test  period.'"  The  sonic 
boom  tests  over  the  Chicago  area  subjected 
the  population  to  a  total  of  only  49  super- 
sonic flights,  resulting  in  7.116  formal  com- 
plaints and  2.964  property  damage  claims  of 
which  1.442  have  received  $114,763  com- 
pensation. ""  In  January  of  1967.  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  reported  to  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Udall  that  sonic  booms  from 
military  aircraft  have  caused  damage  to 
v.'hat  are  regarded  as  "otitstanding  examples" 
of  prehistoric  cliff  dwellings  at  Mesa  Verde 
in  Colorado,  and  also  damage  to  geological 
formations  In  Bryce  Canyon,  Utah,  con- 
sidered to  be  "masterpieces  of  nature."  '" 
On  August  3.  1967,  a  New  York  Times  Item 
indicated  that  a  sonic  boom  over  the  village 
of  Mauron  In  France  caused  the  collapse  of 
a  farm  hou.'=e  and  three  persons  Inside  were 
killed. ■■■• 

The  FAA  attitude 
In  t'ne  face  of  such  overwhelming  evidence 
demonstrating  beyond  reasonable  doubt  the 
adverse  consequences  to  persons  and  prop- 
erty of  noise,  and  specifically  the  sonic 
boom,  what  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  Jet 
Industry,  the  scientific  experts,  and  of  pub- 
lic officials?  While  the  disregard  of  the  pub- 
lic Interest  displayed  by  government-pro- 
moted so-called  "private  enterprisers"  and 
their  expert  employees  Is  understandable,'" 
as  is  the  familiar  contempt  of  military  men 
toward  the  rights  of  civilians,'"  it  seems  In- 


credible that  those  agencies  charged  with 
regulatory  responsibility  for  public  protec- 
tion should  adopt  an  attitude  similar  to  the 
military,  the  Jet  Indtietry,  and  their  paid 
hands.'"^  Instead  of  regulating  restraint,  there 
has  been  FAA.  promotion  of  the  jet  indus- 
try."* This,  of  course,  is  the  by-now  familiar 
story  of  combining  Into  one  agency  a  built- 
in  confilct  of  Interest,  to  both  regulate  and 
to  develop  an  Inherently  dangerous  Indus- 
try.'"" As  a  practical  matter,  this  duality  of 
purpose  tends  to  be  a  corrupting  Influence 
and  has  been  so  In  the  example  of  the  super- 
sonic transport  project,''"  Thus,  in  Its  eager- 


ness to  promote  the  supersonic  transport,  the 
F.A.A.  has  not  hesitated  to  falsUy  the  facts 
about  sonic   boom.'"-   As  we  have  seen,  the 


'"!t-.d.  Natalie  Gittelson,  "Noise  Pollu- 
tion— A  Growing  Scandal."  Harper  s  Ba.iaar, 
."VuguEt  1966,  comments:  "The  dangers  to 
humar.s  is  striking  home.  When  the  human 
chicken  begins  to  lose  his  hair  and  his  wife 
expar.er.ces  unwanted  abortions  and  steril- 
ity. -Atf  will  see  headlines  on  supersonics." 

Also  £,ee  the  Congressional  Record,  vol,  112, 
pt.  20.  p.  27807;  "In  the  long  run,  nature 
may  provide  an  ecological  solution  to 
the  problems  of  noise;  a  current  study 
by  Professor  Bernhard  Zondek  of  Je- 
rusa:?'n'3  Hada.>sah  Medical  School  finds  that 
rats  exposed  to  loi;d  noise  exhibit  a  marked 
decline  in  the  pregnancy  rate,  although  they 
copul.'.te  as  zestfully  as  ever." 

'"'•  See  footnote  159. 

'■-See  footnote  152. 

"■^  Congrcs:vo'ial  Record — House,  January 
18.  1967.  page  8M  Secretary  Udall  expressed 
con :ern  but  said  that  air  space  Is  considered 
to  be  the  province  of  the  F.AA. 

•John  L.  Hess.  "French  Investigate 
Deaths  of  3  Linked  to  SuperJefs  Boom."  page 
24-L.  New  York  Times.  Thursday,  August  3. 
1967  The  report  notes  that  since  1963  at  leaot 
elgh:  other  deaths  have  been  attributed  to 
sonic  booms.  Four  of  these  resulted  from 
heart  attacks,  two  from  runaway  horses,  and 
tv.'o  :rom  the  collapse  of  a  well,  in  1965  alone 
there  were  1.763  complaints  of  damages  from 
sonic  booms  and  907  of  these  were  paid 
5255.000  compensation. 

•■  Dr.  Leo  L.  Beranek.  whose  general  acous- 
tical firm  (Bolt.  Beranek,  and  Newman,  Inc.) 
does  Ts-ork  both  for  the  Jet  Industry  and  the 
FAA.  talks  In  terms  of  "tolerable  levels"  of 
noise  'acceptability"  and  "permissible  limits 
of  noise  exposure."  so  defined  that  there  will 
not  be  "substantial"  damage  from  sonic 
booms.  All  this  is  on  the  assumption  that 
"Tlie  coming  of  supersonic  travel  Is  Inevi- 
table ...  It  Is  important,  therefore,  that  the 
Fedora!  Government  prepare  for  the  arrival 
of  supersonic  travel  by  establishing  tolerable 
limits  for  sonic  booms  .  ,  ."  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, "homes  will  not  be  seriously  damaged 
within  specified  limits  of  exposure  .  .  ."  Con- 
gres'^ional  Record — ^House.  January  18.  1967, 
pp.  796-798. 

'■-'  Construction  of  the  supersonic  a".r 
transport,  "the  greatest  noise-making  device 
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in  the  history  of  mankind."  will  "create  a 
bigger  disturbance  than  any  force  short  of  a 
hurricane  or  tornado,"  yet  when  Interviewed 
Brig.  Gen.  Jewell  C  Maxwell  said:  "People 
in  time  will  come  to  accept  the  sonic  boom 
as  they  have  the  rather  unpleasant  side  ef- 
fects which  have  accompanied  other  ad- 
vances in  transportation,"  Congressional 
Record,  vol.  112,  pt.  14,  p.  18241. 

""  A  spokesman  for  the  F.A  A.  Is  quoted  In 
the  Congressional  Record,  vol.  112.  pt.  14, 
p.  18242,  with  regard  to  problems  of 
Jet  noise:  "This  Is  something  which  is  go- 
ing to  get  worse,  not  better.  The  public  will 
have  to  learn  to  live  with  It  .  .  ."  That  the 
public  may  not  learn  to  live  with  It  is  ob- 
served by  a  medical  expert  who  wrote:  "It 
is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  quite  a 
few  cases  of  Insanity  are  caused  by  nervous 
systems  that  cannot  adjust  to  the  constant 
bombardment  of  noise"  Ibid.,  page  17438. 
■■'  Most  doctors  ?.gree  that  any  noise  above 
60  decibels  is  harmful  to  human  beings. 
Congressional  Record,  vol.  112.  pt  14. 
p.  18244.  (The  World  Health  Organization 
puts  the  figure  even  lower.  See.  Alan  Bell, 
■•Noise — An  Occupational  Hazard  and  Public 
Nulrance."  Public  Health  Papers  No.  30, 
World  Health  Organization.  United  Nations, 
Geneva,  1966 J  In  any  event,  we  know  that 
exposure  In  industry'  at  80  decibels  results 
in  nolse-lnduced  hearing  loss.  (See  footnotes 
40.  41,  and  42.) 

But  the  F.A.A.  recommends  105  decibels 
three  miles  from  Jet  takeoff,  a  decibel  level 
"which  would  Interfere  with  normal  activi- 
ties such  as  conversation  and  phoning"  See, 
Milllcent  Brower.  "Noise  Pollution:  A  Grow- 
ing Menace."  Saturday  Review.  May  27.  1967, 
at  page  19.  At  Kennedy  International  Air- 
port, which  Is  "regulated"  by  the  F.A.A.,  "Jet 
noise  Is  so  aggravating  that  residents  have 
more  than  once  blocked  the  runways  in  pro- 
test, and  one  woman  threatened  to  blow  up 
the  Kennedy  control  tower  to  free  herself 
and  her  fanilly  from  the  plague  of  Intoler- 
able noise."  Congressional  Record,  vol.  112, 
pt.  114.  p   18244 

"» Harold  P.  Green,  "Nuclear  Technology 
and  the  Fabric  of  Government."  33  George 
Washington  Law  Review  121  (1964),  at  page 
150,  notes  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion's dual  role  Is  the  original  example.  The 
A.E  C.'s  "responsibility  for  development  of 
nuclear  power,  especially  by  private  enter- 
prise, was  squarely  In  conflict  with  Its  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  licensing  and  regulatory 
bodv." 

'™  According  to  Science  Editor  John  Lear, 
""What  Has  Science  to  say  to  Man?,"  Satur- 
day Review.  July  1,  1967,  at  page  38:  "The 
proposed  supersonic  passenger  plane  (SST> 
Is  an  Ideal  example  of  how  "to  do  an  experi- 
ment backwards  and  waste  millions  In  the 
process.  Instead  of  beginning  by  asking 
social  scientists  to  determine  whether  people 
could  tolerate  sonic  boom,  and  then  decid- 
ing for  or  against  building  the  SST,  the 
Washington  politicians  ordered  the  SST 
despite  widespread  protest  and  are  now  find- 
ing that  social  scientists  resent  attempts  to 
employ  their  professional  skills  to  manipu- 
late seeming  acceptance  of  an  Intolerable 
noise  and  nervous  shock." 

This  evaluation  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
port problem  Is  confirmed  by  experience  with 


government  development  of  nuclear  power 
through  private  Indtistry  Involving  Inherent 
risks  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  public 
(there  is  always  the  temptation  to  relax  on 
safety  to  make  atomic  power  economlcaUy 
competitive),  as  compared  with  other  alter- 
natives such  as  private  development  assum- 
ing the  risks  and  under  public  regulation,  or 
monopolistic  governmental  development  of 
nuclear  power  as  a  public  utility. 

Thus,  with  atomic  power  development. 
"We  have  reached  the  present  point,  how- 
ever, without  any  real  consideration  of  the 
implications  of  either  policy,  and  without  any 
conscious  and  deliberate  policy  decisions 
within  the  framework  of  American  demo- 
cratic processes."  Harold  P.  Green,  ibid  .  page 
152.  This  comment  Is  applicable  to  the  super- 
sonic transport  project,  as  Is  the  observation. 
ibid.,  page  161:  "Expediency,  rather  than 
principle,  has  been  the  watchword  of  the 
nation's  program  for  development  of  nuclear 
technology."  ,  _ 

•-'  On  July  7,  1967.  Dr.  William  A.  ShurcUff, 
Director  Citizens  League  Against  the  Sonic 
Boom  19  Appleton  Street.  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts 02138.  released  a  number  of  state- 
ments containing  misleading  information 
which  were  issued  by  the  FAA.  and  Its 
spokesmen  concerning  the  proposed  super- 
sonic transport  and  its  sjnic  boom,  together 
with  an  analysis  factually  and  scientifically 
refuting  these  false  statements. 

For  example.  Mr.  A.  H.  Skaggs,  Chief  of 
the  F.A.A. 's  SST  Economics  Section,  declared 
in  a  speech  delivered  on  March  15,  1967,  and 
this  speech  was  released  for  publication  by 
the  FAA..  that  "It  takes  a  boom  of  well  over 
5  pounds  per  square  loot  to  do  property  dam- 
age, such  as  cracking  plaster."  In  fact,  how- 
ever, the  Oklahoma  sonic  booms  were  about 
1.2  pounds  per  square  foot. 

Also,  the  FAA.  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Massa- 
chusetts Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke,  Apnl  18, 
1967  that  the  SST  will  have  design  features 
to  "minimize  its  sonic  boom"  whereas  In 
fact  "even  when  the  plane  Is  at  65,000  feet" 
(over  12  miles  high)  the  SST  will  Inflict  a 
sonic  boom  with  "almost  twice  the  intensity 
of  the  Oklahoma  booms"  which  resulted  in 
widespread  damage. 

Again,  on  June  22,  the  Director  of  the 
F.A.A.  Project  wrote  to  Congressman  William 
H.  Bates  of  Massachusetts  that  "sonic  boom 
is  not  an  uncontrollable  phenomenon."  How- 
ever, the  sonic  boom  is  a  fact  of  nature,  like 
gravltv,  and  there  Is  no  way  to  eliminate  it 
even  remotely  known  to  aerodynamics  ex- 
perts who  have  spent  years  of  research  on 
the  sonic  boom. 

Further.  Congressman  Bates  was  told  by 
the  F.A.A.  that  the  SST  'has  excellent  sonic 
boom  characteristics  for  an  aircraft  of  Its 
size  and  weight."  But  because  the  severity 
of  sonic  boom  Is  partly  a  function  of  the 
weight  of  the  aircraft  and  because  the  SST 
IE  to  be  the  heaviest  supersonic  transport  in 
existence,  the  SST  wUl  produce  a  sonic  boom 
more  Intense  than  any  other  jet  flying  at 
similar  altitude  and  speed. 

Finally,  the  F.A.A.  told  Congressman  Bates 
that  "tlie  SST  Is  not  expected  to  produce 
sonic  boom  which  would  adversely  affect  peo- 
ple and  oroperty  on  the  ground"  On  the 
contrary. 'even  at  65.000  feet,  it  will  be  twice 
as  intense  as  the  Oklahoma  booms.  "In  par- 
ticular, the  boom  from  the  Boeing  SST  will 
be  more  severe  than  that  produced  by  exist- 
ing milltarv  planes  and  more  severe  than 
that  p>roduoed  by  the  Anglo-Fre«ch  Con- 
corde." 

Dr.  ShurcUff  is  a  physicist  and  professor 
at  Hanard.  Th?  Deputy  Director  of  the 
League  Is  a  biochemist.  Other  disciplines  rep- 
resented on  the  National  Committee  include 
hlstorv.  architecture,  bacteriology,  mechan- 
ical   engineering,    law.    surgery,    psychiatry. 
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record  of  the  P.A.A.  with  regard  to  noise  reg- 
ulation of  subsonic  jets  must  be  marked  a 
failure,  and  no  confidence  can  be  expressed 
that  Its  record  will  be  any  better  as  to  the 
supersonic  Jet.  In  fact,  the  F.A.A.  has  under- 
taken the  positive  assignment  to  subsidize 
Its  development  and  the  federal  government 
la  contemplating  the  expenditure  of  two  bil- 
lion dollars  (82,000,000,000)  for  this  pur- 
pose."* The  goal  Is  a  supersonic  transport  by 
the  mld-1970's  which  will  travel  1,800  miles 
per  hour  (at  high  altitudes,  nearly  three 
times  the  speed  of  sound),  and  capable  of 
carrying  300  passengers.'^ 

Why  the  SST? 
Why?  There  are  five  possible  explanations, 
all  beginning  with  "p";  (1)  progress,  (2) 
power,  (3)  prestige,  (4)  pyramld-bulldlng, 
and  (5)  profit.  An  official  government  publi- 
cation notes  that  in  1945  there  was  no  pas- 
senger Jet  Industry  In  the  United  States,  and 
boasts  that  spending  taxpayer's  money  for 
"developing  a  supersonic  transport  that  will 
circumnavigate  the  globe  In  less  than  a  day" 
represents  the  employment  of  science  and 
technology  for  manltlnd's  "progress."  '•'  This 
writer  doe.s  not  believe  that  the  general  pub- 
lic will  accept  the  sonic  boom  as  the  sound  of 
"progress."  '■'  There  Is  nothing  "progressive" 
about  Injury  to  health,  property  damage,  and 
the   mlsallocatlon    of    resources.  "•   Military 


conservation,  chemistry,  Christian  ethics, 
aerospace  medicine  research,  and  teaching. 
In  addition  to  these  professions,  there  are 
writers,  artists,  and  housewives, 

■•"•'To  date,  the  federal  government  has  al- 
ready spent  $300,000,000.  Richard  Hellman. 
"The  Supersonic  Transport — Not  All  Smooth 
Flying,"  Challenge.  July  August,  1967,  pp  34- 
37.  at  page  36.  Hellman  was  economist  to  the 
SST  Study  Group  during  1964-1965. 

•''  Ibid  The  current  Super  Sabers  have  a 
rated  speed  of  822  miles  per  hour,  and  ap- 
parently there  are  military  Jets  that  reach 
2,000  miles  per  hour  (three  times  the  speed 
of  sound)  Congressional  Record,  vol.  112, 
pt.  20,  p.  37813.  The  TFX,  now  designated  the 
F-IU  operates  at  1,650  mllee  per  hour. 
"Superplane  or  Megafolly,"  Newsweek,  June 
26,  1967,  pp.  6&-67. 

•■'  "Science  and  Technology  for  Mankind's 
Progress,"  a  46-page  booklet  prepared  by  the 
US.  Department  of  Commerce,  1966,  at  page 
11,  14,  and  19,  This  official  (and,  to  this 
reader,  somewhat  frightening)  publication 
also  boasts,  at  page  6,  that  the  government 
Is  going  to  modify  the  environment  to  In- 
duce rainfall  and  control  hurricanes. 

"»Bo  Lundberg,  Director  General  of  the 
Aeronautical  Research  Institution  of  Sweden, 
concludes  there  Is  "overwhelming  evidence 
that  the  general  public  will  not  willingly  ac- 
cept the  sonic  boom,"  which  will  be  especially 
Intolerable  to  light  sleepers,  the  sick,  nervous 
persons,  aged  people,  and  small  children. 
Congressional  Record — House.  January  18, 
1967.  page  800. 

""  Evidence  of  Injury  to  health  and  prop- 
erty damage  need  not  be  repeated  here,  but 
as  to  mlsallocatlon  of  resources  Bo  Lundberg 
warns  prospective  Investors  of  the  probable 
uneconomic  operation  of  the  SST  In  competi- 
tion with  future  "Jumbo  Jets"  and  the  risk 
of  losing  all  or  most  of  their  Investments 
when  over-land  supersonic  flight  prohibi- 
tions are  Imposed  by  governments  Interested 
In  protecting  their  populations  from  sonic 
boom.  Another  aspect  of  resource  mlsalloca- 
tlon appears  In  spending  billions  of  tax- 
payer's dollars  to  develop  the  SST  for  test 
purposes  when  existing  knowledge  Is  suffi- 
cient to  support  a  Judgment  that  the  sonic 
boom  Is  Intolerable.  Also,  there  Is  a  serious 
danger  that  any  policy  of  Investing  billions 
to  develop  the  SST  for  "test"  purposes 
"would  have  the  effect  of  a  trap"  because 
then  "It  would  be  even  more  difficult  than 
today  to  prevent  the  SSTs  from  being  intro- 
duced Into  dvll  aviation  regardless  of  how 
severe  the  booms  will  be."  Ibid,  pp    799-800. 


power  does  not  require  the  development  of 
civilian  supersonlcs,  so  that  this  "reason" 
may  be  eliminated. '~  Apparently,  the  "pres- 
tige" explanation  means  keeping  up  with  the 
British  and  the  French  who  are  building  a 
supersonic  transport  of  their  own. '"'  The 
Concorde  could  be  in  commercial  operation 
by  about  1972-1973,  earlier  than  the  SST,  but 
will  fly  at  "only"  1,400  miles  per  hour  (com- 
pared to  the  SST's  1,800  or  more) ,  will  carry 
150  passengers  (compared  to  the  SST's  300), 
and  will  have  a  shorter  nonstop  distance  than 
the  SST.  '■"  However,  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  the  governments  concerned  will  permit 
the  Concorde  to  go  into  over-land  opera- 
tion. '*'  and  whereas  "prestige"  involves 
"psychic  Income"  the  sonic  boom  Involves 
'•social  dis-utlllty."  "-^  The  hostile  reactions 
likely  to  be  created  by  the  sonic  boom  all  over 
the  world  should  not  be  expected  to  enhance 
the  "prestige"  of  the  United  States.  "» 

Superiority  of  the  "Jumbo  Jet" 
As  for  pyramid-building,  surely  no  detri- 
mental activity  can  be  Justified  on  the  policy 
that  it  contributes  to  the  gross  national  pro- 
duct when  there  are  more  urgent  priorities 
which  will  contribute  to  solving  human  prob- 
lems.'■■«  Likewise,  the  "profit"  explanation 
does  not  survive  close  examination.  Develop- 
ment of  the  SST  is  being  financed  more  than 
90%  by  the  federal  government  and  less  than 
10%  by  the  jet  Industry. ■•■**  This  is  a  clear  "free 
market"  Indication  that  private  entrepreneurs 
do  not  regard  the  SST  as  a  worthwhile  In- 
vestment, the  economic  risks  outweigh  the 
profit  potentialities,  and  whether  the  SST 
will  ever  "pay  off"  is  very  questionable.'" 
Even  if  the  supersonic  transport  is  permitted 
some  over-land  flights,  the  prospective  profit 
of  the  subsonic  (no  sonic  boom)  "Jumbo 
Jet"  Is  so  superior  to  the  SST  that  the  Jet 
industry  Itself  is  paying  for  the  development 
costs  with  no  'bllllon-dolIar  reach  into  the 
taxpayer's  pocket." '"  Compared  with  the 
SST.  the  'Jumbo  Jet"  (1)  will  hold  400  to 
1,000  passengers  (up  to  three  times  the  SST) ; 
(2)  can  fly  6,000  miles  non-stop  (50":.;  far- 
ther than  the  SST);  (3i  will  offer  fares  well 
below  the  SST  charges  (between  26% -50% 
less  than  the  SST);  (4)  Is  free  to  fly  any- 
where because  of  no  sonic  boom;  and  (5)  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  "Jumbo  Jet"  will  be  In 
routine  operation  by  1971,  about  four  years 


•'■  See  footnote  10. 

"'  "Boom  or  Biist?,"  Newsweek,  July  17, 
1967,  page  61, 

"» Richard  Hellman.  ibid.,  footnote  173. 

i*  See  footnote  178. 

isi  See  footnote  175, 

^Ibid. 

"» The  writer  is  suggesting  here  that  rather 
than  spending  billions  of  dollars  on  a  gigantic 
supersonic  "boomdoggle,"  a  more  enlightened 
allocation  of  resources  would  devote  public 
attention  toward  eliminating  poverty  and  Its 
causes,  establishing  human  dignity  and 
equality  of  opportunity,  providing  high  qual- 
ity education  and  recreation,  promoting 
health  and  recognizing  the  need  for  popula- 
tion control,  helping  cities  solve  problems  of 
urban  development,  conservation  programs 
and  the  prevention  of  all  forms  of  pollution, 
and  the  utilization  of  technology  for  man's 
beneflt  while  maintaining  his  civil  rights 
as  an  individual. 

••'"Richard  Hellman,  ibid.,  footnote  172. 

"^  Economist  Hellman  Is  against  the  gov- 
ernment subsidy  because  he  thinks  the  SST 
will  eventually  pay  off  and  the  Jet  aircraft 
industry  ought  to  get  together  to  pool  the 
financing  of  the  test  project.  Ibid.  Economist 
Stephen  Enke  Is  against  the  government 
subsidy  because  he  thinks  the  SST  w1.ll  never 
pay  off  and  the  test  project  ought  to  be 
abandoned.  See  footnote  12. 

"»  "The  Threat  of  the  SST  and  its  Shatter- 
ing Sonic  Boom,"  one-half  i>age  advertise- 
ment sponsored  by  the  Citizens  League 
Against  the  Sonic  Boom.  The  New  York 
Times.  Friday,  June  16.  1967,  page  28. 


before  the  SST.""  The  only  theoretical  ad- 
vantage of  the  SST  Is  flight  speed,  and  this 
difference  may  not  be  slgnlflcant.'" 

Noise  and  the  public  interest 
Any  balancing  of  the  Interests  of  the  few 
who  are  so  fascinated  by  supersonic  speeds 
compared  to  the  millions  of  people  and  prop- 
erty owners  who  ■will  be  exposed  to  sonic 
booms  will  require  legislation  to  protect  the 
public  from  supersonic  noise  pollution.'" 
No  more  than  a  very  small  handful  can  pos- 
sibly benefit  from  the  supersonic  transport,'" 
while  most  of  the  population  Is  being  threat- 
ened.'" Health,  safety,  and  welfare  have  been 
traditional  functions  of  democratic  govern- 
ment, but  Congress  has  failed  to  provide 
standards  and  the  F.A.A.'8  "regulations" 
mark  it  as  an  arm  of  the  Jet  industry.'" 
Rather  than  discussing  whether  the  public 
is  to  be  exposed  to  "big-boom"  or  "low-boom" 
the  fjoUcy  ought  to  be  "no-boom"  and  this 
includes  the  rights  of  people  on  ships,  so 
that  there  will  be  no  supersonic  flight  over 
either  land  or  the  oceans."*  Any  supersonic 
authorization  is  an  attack  on  the  population 
by  the  government  Itself."**  There  are  some 


'-'Ibid. 

'*8  There  Is  a  tendency  for  the  economic 
principle  known  as  the  law  of  diminishing 
returns  to  begin  to  remove  any  gains  from 
faster  and  faster  speeds.  Bo  Lundberg  ob- 
serves that  "there  is  no  great  need  for  the 
further  time  gain  by  the  SSTs  because  the 
time  spent  onboard  near-sonic  jets  is  already 
usually  conveniently  short  and  often  effici- 
ently usable  for  a  meal  or  resting  (this  Im- 
plies that  the  flight  time  Is  no  longer  a  'loss' 
to  the  passenger,  a  misconception  that  seems 
to  be  a  cornerstone  In  the  motivation  for 
SSTs) ."  Congressional  Record — House,  Jan- 
uary 18,  1967,  page  799. 

-"The  New  York  Post.  Monday.  July  17, 
1967,  page  28,  editorial,  "The  Big  Boom  Busi- 
ness; "  The  Washington  Star,  June  5.  1967, 
editorial,  "Plying  Brontosaurus;"  and  The 
New  York  Times.  Thursday,  August  3,  1967, 
page  32-L,  editorial,  "Supersonic  Noise  Pol- 
lution." 

'""  "About  85  percent  of  U.S.  residents  have 
never  flown,  those  who  do  fly  do  not  always 
take  long-haul  flights,  and  perhaps  less  than 
5  percent  of  all  Americans  will  ever  fly  SST's 
at  their  higher  fares."  American  Economic 
Review,  op.  cit..  pp,  78-79.  See  footnote  12. 

'<"  ".  .  .  the  growth  of  technology  frequently 
poses  problems  of  social,  political,  or  eco- 
nomic order,  and,  in  some  Instances,  real 
threats  to  the  health,  safety,  and  security 
of  the  public,"  Thus,  "For  the  first  time, 
perhaps,  there  may  be  a  necessity  for  im- 
posing stringent  federal  control  and  regula- 
tion over  technology  at  the  moment  a  new 
development  comes  into  being.  If  not  even 
earlier."  Harold  P.  Green,  op.  cit..  at  pp.  121 
and  123.  See  footnote  169. 

■"■-  The  1966  report  on  Alleviation  of  Jet 
Aircraft  Noise  Near  Airports,  op.  cit.,  at  page 
165  (see  footnote  158).  notes  that  F.A.A,  spe- 
ciflcations  for  supersonic  transports  will  re- 
quire no  more  than  109  decibels  at  ground 
level  one  mile  from  touchdown  and  no  more 
than  105  decibels  at  ground  level  three  miles 
from  the  start  of  take-off.  Noise  of  such  mag- 
nitudes has  already  produced  bitter  com- 
munity resentment.  See  Allegheny  Airlines, 
Inc.  V,  Village  of  Cedarhurst.  132  F.  Supp.  871 
(EX).  N.Y.  1955).  afj'd  238  F.  Supp.  812  (2d 
Clr.  1956). 

"«Thls  Is  the  editorial  attitude  of  the 
newspapers  cited  in  footnote  189. 

'"  See  "Investigation  and  Study  of  Air- 
craft Noise  Problems,"  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Regulatory  Agencies  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
H.R.  Rep.  No.  36,  88th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  25 
(1963),  pge.  3:  "It  is  natural  to  view  aircraft 
noise  as  just  another  form  of  environmental 
deterioration  falling  into  the  same  general 
category  as  problems  relating  to  air  and 
water    pollution    problems    which    are    now 
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personal  and  public  defenses  against  the 
lesser  problems  of  general  community  noise. 
Thus,  individual  measures  lor  protection 
against  noise '«  Include  Injunctive  relief 
and/or  damages  for  assault,  battery,  tres- 
pass, negligence,  nuisance,  and  Invasion  of 
privacy.'-t*  Public  action  can  exercise  the 
police  powers  to  regtUate  noise  sources.'"'  to 
tax  the  social  costs  of  noise  pollution'"*  or  to 
zone  out  offenders. •"" 

Jet  policy:  subsonic  and  supersonic 
However,  as  we  have  discovered,  jet  noises 
are  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  Be- 
cause of  federal  pre-emption  of  aviation. 
it  Is  illegal  for  communities  to  attempt  to 
minimize  Jet  harassment.^'"  Even  so,  where 
police  power  purposes  include  land  use 
planning  and  control,  airport  zoning  and 
building  codes  may  offer  local  authorities 
some  hope  for  noise-abatement.'"'  Most  Im- 
portant,  Jet   aircraft   operations   are   inher- 


rapldly  becoming  matters  of  national  con- 
cern. However,  the  Federal  Government  may 
be  more  directly  accountable  for  aircraft 
noise  than  for  other  types  of  environmental 
deterioration  inasmuch  as  it  has  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  regulation  of  most  as- 
pects of  air  carrier  operations  including  the 
certlflcation  of  aircraft  and  establishment  of, 
and  control  over,  air  traffic  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  flight  patterns."' 

iM  Personal  defenses  may  range  all  the  way 
from  the  occupational  use  of  ear  plugs  in  In- 
dustry, or  for  noiseless  sleeping  at  night,  to 
purchasing  a  home  in  a  peaceful  residential 
area,  to  the  installation  of  sound-absorbing 
materials.  Machinery  may  be  designed,  lo- 
cated, and  operated  so  as  to  dampen  the  Im- 
pact of  noise.  For  examples,  see  the  various 
methods  of  ndse  control  noted  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  vol.  112,  pt.  14,  pp.  18238- 
18240,  and  pp.  18250-18266. 

"•J  See  footnotes  52  through  58. 
■  See  footnotes  54.  58,  59.  61,  63,  66,  70, 
and  71.  For  some,  timid  recommendations  for 
research  into  "the  effect  of  sonic  booms." 
to  establish  levels  of  tolerance  for  noise, 
hints  that  noise  ■will  be  a  problem  "tomor- 
row" unless  something  is  done  today,  a  ten- 
tative feeling  that  noise  deserves  more  study, 
and  that  the  Department  should  develop 
"suggested"  standards  for  noise  control 
codes,  see  "A  Strategy  For  A  Livable  Environ- 
ment," A  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  by  the  Task  Force  on 
Environmental  Health  and  Related  Prob- 
lems, Washington,  DC:  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (June  1967  i, 
at  pp.  xl,  xvi,   10,   18.   and   19 

■■•^See  footnotes  37.  64  and  67  Of  course, 
public  Ignorance  of  social  costs  will  result  in 
too  low  a  level  of  noise  pollution  control. 
See.  Ronald  G.  Ridker,  Economic  Costs  of  Air 
Pollution:  Studies  in  Mcasu'cmrnt  New 
York:  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  Publishers 
(1966 1,  at  page  159.  Also,  the  following  quo- 
tation from  Ridker  applies  to  no's?  pollution 
■'Economists  have  long  recognized  the  need 
for  public  regulation  of  economic  activities 
that  result  in  unwanted  side  effects.  These 
effects — called  'external  diseconomies'  in  the 
language  of  economics — may  arise  whenever 
market  forces  alone  are  Insufficient  to  make 
an  Individual  bear  all  the  costs  resulting 
from  his  actions.  Air  pollution,  which  results 
from  using  air  as  a  waste  disposal  medium.  Is 
an  excellent  example  of  an  external  disecon- 
omy, since  there  are  clearly  no  market  forces 
that  compel  the  user  to  consider  the  costs  he 
imposes  on  others.  Without  regulation,  there- 
fore, the  air  is  used  as  If  no  such  costs  were 
present  and  air  pollution  rises  to  a  level  that 
is  socially  undesirable."  Ibid.,  page  1. 

'"See  footnotes  8,  60,  and   111. 

^^'See  footnotes  74.  75,  86,  87,  91.  100,  105, 
106.  107.  and  108. 

*»  See  footnotes  60,  110.  111.  Anti-noise 
building  codes  could  require  Insulation  mate- 


ently  dangerous.  Following  the  well-recog- 
nized rule  of  law  Imposing  absolute  legal 
liability  for  personal  injuries  resulting  from 
ultra-hazardous  activities. '"^  this  means  an 
extra-risk  rule  of  strict  liability  for  Jet  air- 
craft which,  under  the  Thomburg  princi- 
ples,"* would  be  applied  in  combination  with 
nuisance  standards  and  eminent  domain 
"inverse  condemnation"  so  as  to  guarantee 
maximum  compensation  for  personal  In- 
juries, property  damage,  and  consequential 
losses.  In  addition,  as  it  has  In  anti-trust 
legislation  to  penalize  monopolistic  prac- 
tices. Congress  could  discourage  misconduct 
by  authorizing  treble-damages.  Thus,  this 
writer  recommends  a  policy  which  will  per- 
mit the  continued  operation  of  subsonic  jet 
aircraft  under  carefully  drawn  rules,  regula- 
tions, restrictions,  limitations,  and  liabili- 
ties designed  to  protect  the  public  Interest. 
But  considerations  of  moral,  legal,  and  leg- 
islative legitimacy  lead  this  writer  to  conclude 
that  the  supersonic  transport  with  Its  sonic 
boom  can  and  should  be  stopped  now  by  a 
positive  decision  to  withdraw  all  federal  fl- 
nanclng  and  to  prohibit  its  appearance  in  the 
public  airways.  The  American  people  have 
never  been  consulted  or  asked  to  consent  to 
the  sonic  boom,  the  issue  of  the  supersonic 
transport  has  not  been  debated  in  the  public 
forums  of  a  free  society,  there  has  been  no 
problem-solving  process  or  democratic  de- 
cision-making to  establish  policy,  any  reason- 
able analysis  of  the  facts  indicates  that  the 
sonic  boom  is  Intolerable,  and  social  sanity 
requires  constructive  choices  In  the  allocation 
of  resources  and  billions  of  tax  dollars.  A  de- 
cision against  the  sonic  boom,  together  with 
a  similar  investment  In  seeking  Imaginative 
alternatives,  such  as  underground  vacuum- 
reduced  pressure  tubes  for  boomless  and  safe 
rapid  rail  travel,  would  really  represent  prog- 
ress In  the  employment  of  science  and  tech- 
nology for  human  beneflt,  would  promise  the 
continued  enjoyment  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment, and  would  contribute  toward  an  im- 
provement In  the  quality  of  life  for  all  man- 
kind. 
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UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  RAISE 
TARIFF  ON  SOVIET  VEGETABLE 
OIL 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous <x)ns€nt  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  asked  Secretarj-  Freeman  to  recon- 
sider his  October  30  decision  on  Soviet 
imports  of  vegetable  oil.  In  a  wire  today 
I  stated  that  an  official  of  Hunt- Wesson 
Co..  which  is  expected  to  unload  20  mil- 
lion pounds  of  Soviet  oil  this  weekend 
at  New  Orleans,  frankly  admitted  last 
August  that  the  purpose  of  the  purchase 
was  to  drive  down  vegetable  oil  prices 
in  the  United  States.  These  prices,  in  my 
opinion,  were  then  so  low  as  to  cause 
trouble  for  commodity  programs  for  soy- 
beans and  cotton. 

Yesterday  I  asked  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  to  suspend  contracts  under 
which  Hunt-Wesson  is  supplj-^ing  veg- 
etable oil  to  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam  until 
the  origin  of  the  raw  materials  can  be 
carefully  identified.  I  said  it  would  be  a 
gargantuan  irony  if  American  taxpayers, 
in  effect,  supply  Soviet  food  oils  to  U.S. 
soldiers  wounded  in  Vietnam  by  Soviet 
weapons. 

Text  of  my  wire  to  Secretarj-  Freeman : 


I  respectfully  request  that  you  reconsider 
your  decision  of  October  30.  1967,  In  which 
you  decided  against  recommending  that  the 
President  use  Section  XXII  Authority  to 
raise  tariffs  on  Imports  of  Soviet  vegetable 
oil  by  the  Hunt -Wesson  Focxls  Company. 
F\illerton.  California — manufacturers  of 
Wesson  oil.  The  firm  Is  expected  to  unload 
20  million  pounds  of  Soviet  oil  this  v.-eekend 
in  New  Orleans 

In  reply  to  my  Initial  request  for  action 
on  September  5  and  September  22,  1967, 
Under  Secretary  Schnlttker  said  that  'there 
is  not  a  strong  enough  case"  for  using  Sec- 
tion XXn  Authority  to  restrict  imports 
which  tend  to  Interfere  with  or  render  ma- 
terially ineffective  the  program  or  opera- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

His  contention  was  that  these  Imports  of 
Soviet  vegetable  oil  are  not  "having  any 
significant  effect  on  soybean  prices."  How 
can  your  Department  Justify  such  a  state- 
ment in  the  face  of  vegetable  oil  export  do- 
nation programs  which  unquestionably 
demonstrate  the  existence  cf  vegetable  oils 
surplus  in  the  United  States?  Also  pertinent 
is  that  since  a  year  ago  domestic  vegetable 
oil  prices  have  fallen  drastically — cotton- 
seed oil  down  2 'a  cents;  soybean  oil  down 
2' 3  cents;  corn  oil  down  2  cents.  Cash  grain 
prices  have  also  declined  markedly — corn 
down  19 14  cents:  soybeans  down  37 "5  cents. 
.^Iso,  this  year  we  will  see  the  largest  soy- 
bean surplus  in  the  history  of  American 
agriculture. 

How  low  must  prices  sink  before  you  take 
action  to  prevent  imports  from  damaging 
domestic  farm  commodity  programs? 

I  also  request  that  you  investigate  Im- 
mediately the  attempt  by  the  Hunt-Wesson 
Company  to  manipulate  the  U.S.  vegetable 
oil  market  through  the  import  of  Soviet  oil 
The  commodities  manager  of  the  Hunt-Wes- 
son Company.  Mr.  John  Stollstelmer.  Is  re- 
ported reliably  to  have  informed  a  group  of 
those  attending  the  August  7-8,  1967  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Soybean  Processors  As- 
sociation that  the  purpose  of  the  Hunt- 
Wesson  purchase  of  Soviet  vegetable  oil  was 
a  deliberate  effort  to  cause  a  reduction  In 
the  U.S.  prices  of  vegetable  oil.  This  state- 
ment, made  at  the  Boyne  Falls,  Michigan 
meeting,  came  at  a  time  when  the  prices 
of  cottonseed  and  soybean  oils  were  down 
substantially  from  a  year  earlier.  TTiis  de- 
liberate attempt  to  drive  down  prices  is  cer- 
tainly pertinent  to  Section  XXII  Authority 
because  of  adverse  impact  on  our  cotton 
and  soybean  programs. 


MORE     EVIDENCE     OF     MOVE     TO 
WRECK  HEADSTART 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  wa5  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  evidence  continues  to  point  out 
that  the  antipoverty  legislation — S.  2388, 
as  amended — reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  will  wreck 
the  most  successful  program  in  the  war 
on  poverty — Headstart. 

The  problem  is.  of  course,  in  the  com- 
mittee amendment  which  calls  for  the 
contribution  by  local  communities  of  10 
percent  In  cash  rather  than  "In  kind" 
services.  In  order  to  save  this  Important 
program  it  Is  essential  that  we  remove 
that  requirement  and  allow  more  flex- 
ibility at  the  local  level. 
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I  include  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues  copies  of  nine  letters  I  have 
received  pointing  up  this  problem: 
Whitewater,  Wis., 

October  28.1967. 

Dear  Mb.  Steiger:  Please  do  what  you  can 
to  see  that  Headstart  will  continue.  The 
reports  back  from  schools  who  have  last 
year's  "starters"  enrolled  are  encouraging. 
Right  now  I'm  applying  through  CESA  18 
for  a  Walworth  County  grant.  It  will  be  pos- 
sible to  get  the  nonfederal  20="r  In  contribu- 
tions of  space  and  time.  If  we  had  to  get  that 
contribution  in  cash  as  some  amendment 
suggests  It  would  seem  an  Impossible  task. 

Last  year  I  worked  with  Headstart  in  Dane 
County  and  I  feel  that  not  only  does  the 
program  help  these  children  get  more  out 
of  school  but  It  helps  the  family  enrich  Its 
life  through  the  parents'  weekly  meetings. 
It  upgrades  the  whole  district,  and  It  gives 
the  community  volunteers  a  picture  of  the 
variety  of  life  patterns  in  our  culture.  Oh 
yes,  and  as  these  families  become  more 
aware  they  are  more  Ukely  to  vote! 
Sincerely, 

Emily  Saunders. 

Madison,  Wis.. 
October  30,  1967. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  three  children  In  Project 
Head  Start.  To  say  It  has  helped  my  chil- 
dren would  Indeed  be  an  understatement. 
Head  Start  Is  very  Important  to  my  children 
as  well  as  my  husband  and  myself.  We  have 
learned  a  great  deal  In  the  proper  way  of 
bandllng  our  children. 

I  have  been  Informed  that  Congress  Is 
likely  to  amend  our  CAP  program — whlcli 
would  affect  Head  Start.  The  amendment  be- 
fore the  House  would  require  In  part,  for 
our  staff  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  their  val- 
uable time  In  fund-raising  for  10%  of  our 
expenses.  In  all  probability  we  would  fall  to 
obtain  the  required  amount  and  therefore 
be  forced  to  end  our  Head  Start  Schools. 
This  would  Indeed  be  a  great  tragedy. 

Please  help  us  to  keep  things  as  they  are. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Gerard  J.   Doiron. 


Blue  Mounds.   Wis., 

Ortnher  30.  1967. 

Congressman  Stbiger:  We  have  recently 
been  Informed  that  there  Is  a  bill  before  the 
House  regarding  CAP  programs,  etc.  We  un- 
derstand that  10%  of  costs  of  the  programs 
in  cash  may  be  required  of  the  local  com- 
munity. 

It  Is  almost  positive  that  such  a  require- 
ment would  seriously  damage  the  existing 
programs  and  possibly  destroy  them. 

To  be  sure  there  will  be  a  time  when  the 
entire  costs  should  be  taken  over  by  the  local 
area.  However  there  are  very  few  If  any 
communities  which  are  now  ready  to  "shoul- 
der" the  financial  responsibility. 

The  programs  are  much  too  Important  to 
society  In  general  to  have  them  dajnaged  or 
done  away  with. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clcttosd  Ramsbt. 

Madison,  Wis., 
October  30, 1967. 
Hon.  WiLLiASC  A.  SrriGER, 
Washirifftom,  D.C. 

EteAR  CONOREssMAN :  I  am  prompted  to 
write  on  two  related  Issues.  First,  on  the  new 
Poverty  Bill  adopted  by  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  on  whlcli  I  understand  you 
serve;  second  on  the  President's  proposed  tax 
Increase. 

On  the  Poverty  BUI,  I  would  be  pleased 
If  you  could  use  yoirr  Influence  In  the  Con- 
gress to  work  for  a  more  generous  Bill.  In 
particular  the  10%  local  cash  contribution 
seems  harsh.  The  feeling  of  several  people 
here  in  Madison  who  are  anodated  wltb 


the  Headstart  program  feel  that  a  20%  In- 
klnd  contribution  would  be  manageable  but 
the  cash  outlay  would  be  an  onerous  bxirden. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Peter  KARPorr. 

Mrs.  Petes  Karpoff. 

Madison,  Wis., 
October  30, 1967. 
Congressman  William  Steiger, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  Head  Start  Is  In  serious  jeopardy. 
The  bill  you  drew  up  which  comes  to  a  vote 
Tuesday.  Nov.  7th,  will  destroy  the  very 
heart,  purpose  and  meaning  of  Head  Start 
If  the  proviso  of  iO  per  cent  in  cash  required 
by  the  local  community  is  kept  In.  How  could 
abject  poverty  people  ever  come  up  with 
this  kind  of  money?  It  makes  good  sense  for 
10  or  20  or  so  per  cent  in  kind  (service,  etc.), 
but  not  cash.  This  Is  exactly  what  the  poor 
m  the  South  could  never  raise  either  among 
themselves  or  from  the  greater  community. 
Even  middle-class  communities  will  be 
handicapped  with  this  10  per  cent  in  cash, 
because  the  local  Head  Start  administration 
will  have  to  spend  their  time  as  fund  raisers 
rather  than  fulfilling  their  present  job  analy- 
sis. At  present  the  administrators  are  over- 
extended and  border  on  crossing  that  line  of 
diminishing  returns.  This  10  per  cent  "Smells 
of  a  revenge  strategy  of  racists  and  bigots," 
and  no  one  wants  that  kind  of  a  label  In  the 
current  difficulties. 

If  this  10  per  cent  in  cash  goes  through. 
Head  Start  will  be  cut  off  from  poverty,  be- 
come an  upper-middle  class  charity,  and  give 
another  justification  for  the  poor  to  either 
riot  or  organize  for  a  revolution,  because  they 
win  have  been  betrayed  by  the  Republican- 
Democratic  political  establishment.  Why  give 
them  that  alternative?  Why  encourage  this 
sort  of  behavior  by  playing  into  their  hands 
and  Into  the  hands  of  insensitive  reaction- 
aries? 

The  survival  of  humane  values  In  the  pres- 
ent keeps  alive  and  viable  himiane  alterna- 
tives for  posterity.  How  will  we  be  remem- 
bered? 

Seriously  concerned, 

David  K.BuNTON. 

Executive  Coitncil 
op  the  Episcopal  Church, 
New  York,  N.r„  November  1. 1997. 

Hon.  WiLLLAM  STEIOEH, 

House  of  ReTrresentatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.'^r  Mr.  Steiger:  The  62nd  General  Con- 
vention of  the  Episcopal  Church  recently 
held  In  Seattle  took  action  related  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  which  will  short- 
ly be  on  the  floor.  We  are  specifically  con- 
cerned that  Community  Action  Programs  be 
strengthened,  and  that  they  have  freedom 
to  develop  their  goals  and  programs  in  co- 
operation with  but  not  dominated  by  gov- 
ernmental officials.  The  Convention  ftirther 
requests  that  funds  be  made  available  for 
community  action  programs  without  the 
reductions  imposed  by  additional  required 
National  Emphasis  Programs. 

It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  the 
Committee  Bill  requires  20 '"n  local  financial 
Involvement.  Our  experience  Indicates  that 
this  high  level  or  involvement,  and  the  10 '~c 
cash  requirement  would  preclude  local  com- 
munity groups  for  participating  in  Commu- 
nity Action  Programs.  Therefore,  we  would 
hope  that  this  provision  not  be  adopted  and 
the  present  requirement  allowing  10%  In 
kind  be  retained. 

We  feel  that  the  crisis  In  otir  cities  de- 
mands first  attention  and  commitment  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  Nation.  Accordingly, 
we  voted  $2,000,000,  or  14%  of  otir  church 
budget,  to  this  end.  We  trust  that  you  will 
accept  as  high  priority  efforts  designed  to 
help  the  poor,  and  work  for  creative  policy 


that  will  help  them  to  break  tba  cycle  of 

poverty. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Rev.  Everett  W.  Francis. 
Public    Affairs    Officer,    Department    of 
Christian  Soctal  Relations. 

Madison,  Wis., 
October  31,1967. 
Hon.  William  Steger, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  S-rEicER:  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  an  amendment  Is  being  intro- 
duced before  the  House  that  would  require 
communities  to  provide  at  least  10 '^c  match- 
ing funds  in  programs  such  as  Headstart. 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  Is  a  wise  policy  to 
Introduce  Into  the  program  since  many  com- 
munities cannot  afford  the  cash,  although 
they  can  manage  the  20%  In  kind  matching. 
Such  an  amendment  would  defeat  the  pro- 
gram, and  It  should  not  be  allowed  to  be 
passed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  C    Stai  ker 

National    Congress    of    Parents 
AKD  Teachers. 

Chicago,  III.,  November  i,  19^7 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
U .S.  Congress: 

The  National  PTA  earnestly  asks  your  help 
in  respect  to  certain  provisions  of  Title  II 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1967  which  will  be  offered  for  your  con- 
sideration In  a  few  days'  time.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  millions  of  children  affected  by 
the  programs  contemplated  under  this  Act 
are  children  of  our  own  eleven  million  mem- 
bers, but  we  ask  your  help  on  behalf  of  all 
disadvantaged  children:  their  future  Is  Im- 
portant to  all  of  Tis. 

May  we  say,  first  of  all,  that  we  are 
pleased  and  grateful  for  the  proposed  con- 
tinuation of  Head  SUrt  and  Follow  Through, 
and  with  the  provisions  for  parent  participa- 
tion, for  health  and  social  as  well  as  educa- 
tional programs. 

We  approve  the  four  new  programs  offered 
under  this  Title,  and  particularly  the  pro- 
posal of  comprehensive  Day  Care  Services, 
which  will  fill  a  very  critical  need  for  young 
low-income  families  If  they  are  to  become 
self-supporting. 

We  are  greatly  disturbed,  however,  by  the 
proposal  that  local  contributions  to  the  OEO 
programs  shall  be  doubled,  retroactive  to 
June  30,  1967,  and  that  they  may  no  longer 
be  met  by  more  than  one-half  "in  kind" 
participation.  We  believe  it  will  be  most  dif- 
ficult, in  many  cases  probably  Impossible,  for 
school  systems  or  other  operating  agencies 
In  low-Income  areas  to  find  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  10  percent  cash  contribution 
for  Head  Start  programs  already  months 
under  way.  It  can  only  result  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  Head  Start  programs  In  those  com- 
munities where  it  is  most  needed.  We  hope 
very  much  that  this  provision,  stated  In  the 
last  line  of  Sec.  223(c),  may  be  stricken 
from  the  bill. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Mr?    EnwARD  F.   Ryan. 
National  Chairman  for  Legislation. 

Madison,  Wis. 

November  1,  1967. 
Dear  Congressman  Steiger  :  I  feel  that  the 
bill  coming  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives November  7,  1967,  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  Headstart  program.  Indeed,  It  would 
probably  cause  the  closing  of  our  Headstart 
program  here  in  Dane  County.  This  bill  de- 
mands 20%  of  the  costs  of  the  program  to 
be  raised  by  the  community — one  half  of 
which  must  be  In  cash — this  Is  more  than 
could  be  raised  In  order  to  keep  the  program 
In  operation. 

Sincerely, 

Mart  Silbebnacel. 
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GET   MAD   AND  STAY   MAD 


Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Wyman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  until  and 
unless  Americans  get  mad  and  stay  mad 
at  those  who  represent  them  here  yet  by 
continued  overspending  are  cheating 
them  left  and  right,  I  see  nothing  but 
trouble  ahead  for  America. 

It  is  not  responsible  Government  to 
overspend  year  after  yeai",  yet  this  is  what 
the  Johnson  administration  and  its  mem- 
bership in  this  body  have  been  doing  ever 
since  the  Great  Society  took  over.  Repub- 
lican attempts  to  limit  the  reckless 
rate  of  Federal  expenditures  are  con- 
sistently opposed  by  a  great  majority  of 
Democrat  Members  of  Congress. 

We  simply  must  devise  some  additional 
means  of  raising  Federal  revenue.  Until 
this  is  done  to  protect  our  people  we  must 
cut  back  drastically  on  Federal  spending 
to  a  point  where  expenditures  come  close 
to  matching  revenue.  I  say  "come  close" 
because  with  the  tremendous  cost  of  the 
unfortunate  war  in  Vietnam  running 
some  $2  billion  a  month  it  is  unlikely  that 
a  balanced  budget  will  be  possible  imtil 
this  tragic  war  is  ended. 

Cutting  back  on  spending  w  Ul  hurt  but 
not  anywhere  near  as  much  as  the  pain 
of  devaluation  of  the  American  dollar. 
It  is  one  or  the  other — for  sure — and 
American  voters  should  demand  prudent 
fiscal  policies  now,  and  In  the  election 
next  year. 

In  this  connection,  I  commend  the 
reading  of  the  following  editorial  by  the 
noted  publisher  and  coiumnist  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  Mr.  David  Law- 
rence, in  the  issue  of  November  6, 1967 : 
Economic  Crisis,  Please  Go  Away  ! 
( By  David  Lawrence  i 

We  are  facing  a  serious  economic  crisis  In 
America.  It  could  lead  to  a  depression. 

Warning  signs  have  been  apparent  for  some 
time. 

Remedial  measures  are  long  overdue. 

Both  the  Administration  and  Congress, 
however,  have  been  reluctant  to  take  positive 
measures  and  have  wishfully  hoped  that  the 
crisis  would  cure  Itself  and  Just  go  away. 
Hut- 
Will  the  Government  year  after  year  keep 
on  spending  more  than  it  takes  in? 

Will  the  Government  continue  to  stand 
aloof  while  labor  unions  demand  higher  and 
higher  wages  and  threaten  big  strikes? 

Will  the  Government  remain  indifferent  to 
the  fact  that,  when  wages  are  raised,  prices 
must  go  up  correspondingly  unless  output 
per  manhour  Is  increased? 

Will  the  Government — having  watched  the 
cost  of  living  rise  nearly  19  per  cent  In  ten 
years — still  refuse  to  take  steps  to  curb  the 
growing  inflation? 

The  American  people  have  been  misled  by 
the  argument  that  the  high  expense  of  the 
Vietnam  war  Is  primarily  responsible  for  otxr 
current  fiscal  situation.  Actually,  the  federal 
deficits  were  sizable  and  chronic  even  before 
the  Vietnam  war  was  expanded.  Government 
funds  are  being  provided  at  present  for  a 
spending  spree  unparalleled  In  American  his- 
tory. Granted  that  many  of  the  objectives 
are  meritorious  and  that  sociological  im- 
provement Is  a  necessity,  can  it  be  persua- 


sively argued  that  all  this  has  to  be  done 
immediately  even  at  the  risk  of  a  breakdown 
of  the  economy? 

For  if  the  economy  is  disrupted,  unemploy- 
ment wUl  be  widespread,  and  the  hardships 
on  the  low-Income  groups  will  be  Intoler- 
able. 

Mouth  after  month  the  official  statistics 
have  been  telling  a  significant  story.  Within 
the  last  few  days,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  has  revealed  that  a  family  con- 
sisting of  a  mother  and  father  and  two  chil- 
dren can  maintain  only  a  moderate  standard 
of  living  on  approximately  $9,000  a  year.  Due 
to  price  rises  alone,  40  per  cent  more  Income 
Is  needed  for  family  consumption  than  In 
1951,  and  16  per  cent  more  than  was  required 
only  eight  years  ago. 

While  the  expenses  of  an  average  family 
vary  from  city  to  city,  even  In  the  lowest- 
cost  area  a  family  of  four  needs  at  least 
$8,000  per  year. 

Food  costs  keep  going  up,  and  so  do  taxes 
and  the  costs  of  housing,  transportation, 
clothing  and  personal  care,  medical  care,  and 
other  goods  and  services. 

Interest  rates  are  high.  Persons  who  want 
to  buy  homes  with  the  aid  of  mortgages  find 
It  more  expensive  to  borrow  than  It  was  only 
a  few  years  ago.  The  U.S.  Treasury  Is  having 
to  pay  the  highest  long-term  Interest  rates 
in  46  years.  Without  a  tax  Increase  or  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  expenditures,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  have  to  borrow  between  $20  and 
$22  billion  from  the  public  during  the  fiscal 
year  which  ends  June  30,  1968. 

All  this  Is  impairing  the  market  value  of 
bonds  and  securities  prertously  issued  at  low- 
er Interest  rates. 

If  the  Government  would  reduce  Its  spend- 
ing, this  would  lessen  the  pressure  on  inter- 
est rates,  and  there  would  be  a  supply  of 
money  to  meet  the  growing  need  for  capital 
to  modernize  plants  and  cut  production 
costs. 

During  every  major  war  crisis  In  the  past 
we  have  enacted  wage  and  price  controls. 
Nobody  likes  such  restraints,  '■■ut  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  face  to  face  with  a  condition  and 
not  a  theory.  Something  drastic  has  to  be 
done  to  stop  the  inflation  and  prevent  it  from 
causing  a  collapse  of  the  national  economy. 

The  truth  is  the  Government  should  have 
acted  at  least  two  years  ago,  and  the  country 
now  is  suffering  from  the  Ul  effects  of  the 
delay. 

Recently  there  has  been  talk  of  a  "sur- 
charge" tax  of  10  per  cent.  Such  a  measure, 
while  desirable,  will  not  by  Itself,  however, 
be  of  much  help  in  stopping  inflation.  As  a 
substitute  plan,  members  of  Congress  have 
demanded  that  the  federal  budget  be  cut 
substantially,  but  the  debate  is  largely  on 
the  question  of  whether  the  deficit  shall  be 
$29  billion  or  $20  bUlloa.  Since  when  Is  $20 
billion  an  innocuous  deficit? 

For  a  long  time,  the  politicians  have  been 
behaving  as  if  they  thought  that,  by  some 
magic  device,  inflation  could  be  readily  over- 
come and  the  economic  crisis  would  just  fade 
away  of  its  own  accord.  But  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall  is  plain.  The  economic  crisis  will 
not  go  away  unless  something  is  done  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  curb  spending. 

Congress  as  well  as  the  President  will  have 
to  Join  In  a  drastic  cut  in  expenditures  or 
the  people  will  be  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
electing  In  November  1968  a  new  majority  In 
the  Senate  and  House  and  a  new  President. 
This  would  mean  a  hiatus  In  Government — 
possible  stagnation  for  two  and  a  half 
months.  During  a  war.  It  could  be  hazardous. 
We  need  action  now — courage  in  both  parties 
to  face  up  to  the  economic  facts  of  1967. 


PRESCRIPTION  FOR  PARALYSIS 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio   [Mr.  Ashbrook]   may  extend  his 


remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tax 
Foimdation  has  issued  a  study,  entitled 
"Growth  Trends  of  New  Federal  Pro- 
grams: 1955-68."  which  should  be  of 
interest  to  all  taxpayers,  especially 
around  April  15.  The  foundation  has 
tolled  up  the  cost  of  new  Federal  projects 
in  a  13-year  period  and  estimates  that 
the  cumulative  cost  of  the  112  new  pro- 
grams will  total  $84.8  billion  by  the  end 
of  the  current  1968  fiscal  year.  In  addi- 
tion, the  study  again  confirms  a  long- 
established  charge  that — 

New  Federal  Government  activities,  once 
underway,  traditionally  Increase  In  scope  and 
cost.  Few  are  ever  reduced  In  cost,  and  even 
fewer  disappear. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Novem- 
ber 1  referred  to  the  Tax  Foundation's 
findings  in  its  editorial.  "Prescription  for 
Paralysis,"  which  I  offer  for  insertion  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Prescription  for  Paralysis 

Although  everyone  realizes  that  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government  are  mush- 
rooming, relatively  little  attention  Is  paid  to 
the  nature  and  meaning  of  the  growth — part- 
ly because  it's  all  so  fast  and  helter-skelter 
that  It  inhibits  analysis. 

Now  the  Tax  Foundation  has  taken  a  crack 
at  penetrating  the  maze.  In  a  useful  little 
pamphlet  called  "Growth  Trends  of  New  Fed- 
eral Programs:  1955-1968."  It  comes  up  with 
flndlngs  that  ought  to  Interest  and  alarm  the 
citizenry. 

First,  for  an  Idea  of  the  scope  of  the  ac- 
tivity: "In  the  past  seven  years  78  new  pro- 
grams have  been  initiated,  and  16  others  were 
proposed  In  the  budget  message  for  fiscal 
1968  submitted  to  the  Congress  ha  January 
1967.  The  large  majority  have  been  put  into 
operation  In  the  period  beginning  In  fiscal 
year  1965."  That  doesn't  count  the  numerous 
and  substantial  expansions  of  earUer  pro- 
grams. 

"In  the  corresponding  period  of  the  19508," 
the  study  continues,  "only  about  one-third 
as  many  new  Federal  activities  were  Initi- 
ated." 

WTaat  are  some  of  these  burgeoning  under. 
takings?  In  addition  to  the  big.  fresh  forays 
into  health,  education  and  welfare,  they  pret- 
ty much  cover  the  waterfront.  Everything 
from  the  Asian  Development  Bank  to  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  from  Great 
Plains  conser^-atlon  to  supersonic-transport 
development,  from  rural  renewal  to  the 
Chamlzal  Memorial  Highway.  You  name  it. 

Obviously  certain  ones  are  vastly  more  ex- 
pensive than  others,  but  none,  from  the  view- 
point of  the  ordinary  taxpayer,  is  exactly 
cheap.  The  Tax  Foundation  estimates  the  fis- 
cal 1968  cost  of  just  those  new  programs  en- 
acted In  the  past  seven  years  at  $9  billion.  If 
we  take  the  full  IS-year  span  surveyed  in  the 
report,  the  cumulative  cost  of  112  new  pro- 
grams will  total  $84.8  billion  by  the  end  of 
the  current  1968  fiscal  year. 

The  enterprises  almost  unfailingly  cost 
more  as  time  goes  by;  initial  figures  are  usu- 
ally no  guide  at  all  to  future  outlays.  For 
example,  the  Food  for  Freedom  program, 
started  In  fiscal  1956  at  about  $121  million, 
is  budgeted  at  $1.8  billion  In  fiscal  1968.  And 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration spent  $89  million  In  its  first  year, 
1958;  It  will  spend  some  $5  billion  this  year. 

The  Foundation  study  even  discerns  a  gen- 
eral pattern  characterizing  the  growth  of  new 
programs:  "Sharp  increases  In  the  first  two 
years  as  the  programs  get  Into  fuller  opera- 
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tlon,  relatively  modest  Increases  in  the  third 
and  fourth  years,  followed  by  a  steep  Jump 
of  the  sort  depleting  major  expansion  or  leg- 
islative extension  of  the  program." 

Small  wonder  the  Tax  Foundation  observes 
that  the  "expenditure  history  of  the  new 
Federal  programs  set  up  in  the  period  of  this 
study  supports  the  familiar  thesis  that  new 
Federal  Government  activities,  once  under 
way.  traditionally  increase  in  scope  and  cost. 
Few  are  ever  reduced  in  cost,  and  even  fewer 
disappear." 

Small  wonder,  too.  that  administrative 
ciiaos  prevails.  The  projects  are  casually 
tossed  on  top  of  older  ones,  with  scarcely  any 
effort  to  examine  the  relationships  among 
them  or  the  effectiveness  of  any  of  them. 
Duplication,  waste,  gross  InefBclency  and 
mismanagement  are  inevitable — 60  much  so 
that  a  number  of  liberals,  heretofore  devout 
bjlievers  in  Federal  omniscience,  are  decrying 
the  trend. 

Many  comments  could.  Indeed,  be  made 
about  this  scandalous  condition.  It  is,  for  one. 
a  fraud  on  the  public,  to  which  the  Admlnls- 
tra'lon  adds  the  Insult  of  demanding  higher 
taxes  without  evidencing  any  intention  of 
cleaning  up  the  disorder  which  it  perpetuates 
and  Intensifies. 

But  for  the  moment  we  will  merely  remark 
that  the  Government  Is  bogging  down.  The 
people  are  not  getting  good  Government; 
they  are  getting  a  Government  that  threat- 
♦•ns  to  paralyze  them  In  the  grip  of  its  own 
indiscriminate  growth. 


U.N.  MEMBERSHIP  FOR  MAO? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
will  consider  seating  Cominunist  China 
in  the  U.N.  And  again  a  plethora  of  ques- 
tions and  accusations  v.ill  be  raised 
against  those  of  us  who  vnll  work  to 
counter  this  seating.  It  is  important  that 
the  American  people  continue,  as  they 
have  In  past  years,  opposing  admission 
of  Mao's  regime.  And  it  is  important  that 
the  reasons  be  known, 

I  submit  for  those  who  receive  and 
read  the  Congressional  Record  a  com- 
pilation of  issues  and  answers  on  this 
question  which  were  prepared  by  the  per- 
manent mission  of  the  Republic  of  China 
to  the  United  Nations.  They  are  timely 
and  well  presented  and  significant  ex- 
amples of  why  the  final  answer  to  the 
question  of  admission  of  Red  China 
should  be  a  resounding  "No." 

The  material  follows: 

U.N.  Membership  for  Mao?  Issrts  and 
Answebs 

At  the  request  of  Albania,  Algeria,  Cam- 
bodia. Congo  ( Brazzaville  I .  Cuba.  Guinea, 
Mall.  Romania  and  Syria,  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  at  Its  21st  ses- 
sion will  again  consider  the  question  of  the 
representation  of  China. 

In  making  the  request,  the  nine  afore- 
mentioned States  submitted  an  Explanatory 
Memorandum,  which  was  circulated  on  30 
August  1966  as  General  Assembly  document 
A  6391.  The  Memorandum  summarizes  the 
arguments  which  have  been  advanced  in 
favor  of  the  admission  to  the  United  Nations 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  in  Peiplng 
to  replace  the  legitimate  Government  of 
China. 


Most  of  the  issues  raised  in  the  Memoran- 
d\ma  are  effectively  and  lUumlnately  an- 
swered by  none  other  than  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime  itself  in  its  recent  statements. 

Answers  to  some  of  the  issues  are  also  sup- 
plied by  friends  or  erstwhile  friends  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime,  including  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Cuba  which  is  one  of  the 
States  making  the  request  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  question  of  the  representation  of 
China. 

Other  issues  in  the  Memorandum  find  their 
answers  in  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  and  in  the  statements 
made  by  representatives  of  States  Members  In 
the  General  Assembly  who  spoke  from  the 
experience  of  their  own  Government  and 
peoples. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  representatives 
of  the  States  Members  attending  the  General 
Assembly  and  others  interested  in  this  ques- 
tion, the  issues  and  answers  are  printed  here 
In  a  compact  form: 

ISSUE 

"The  People's  Republic  of  China  .  .  the 
authentic  and  worthy  representative  of  a 
great  people  which  is  heir  to  a  remarkable 
civilization  and  which  has,  resolutely,  coura- 
geously and  in  an  irreversible  manner, 
chosen  the  path  of  progress."  (Paragraphs  1 
and  2  ) 

Answers 

"In  the  great  proletarian  cultural  revolu- 
tion, which  was  personally  started  and  is  be- 
ing personally  led  by  Chairman  Mao,  the  Red 
Guards  have  resolutely  carried  out  coura- 
geous and  stubborn  struggles  against  those  in 
power.  In  accordance  with  Chairman  Mao's 
teachings,  they  have  won  brilliant  results  in 
the  struggle  to  eradicate  the  old  thinking, 
culture,  customs,  and  habits.  ...  It  is  in- 
deed a  great  honor  for  the  Red  Guards  to  be 
attacked  wildly  by  the  class  enemies  at  home 
and  abroad. 

"  'Young  fanatics!'  Invariably  the  enemies 
of  revolution  are  extremely  hostile  to  the 
revolutionary  enthusiasm  of  the  masses,  and 
they  execrate  it  as  'fanatical.'  And  we  love 
precisely   what   the   enemy   hates  .  .  . 

" 'Violating  human  dignity!'  So  they 
shout:  'This  violates  human  dignity."  Frank- 
ly speaking,  we  should  not  only  violate  their 
■dignity'  but  knock  them  down  so  that  they 
can  never  rise  up  again. 

"  'Destroying  social  traditions!'  You  are 
right."  ("The  revolutionary  initiative  of  the 
Red  Guards  has  shaken  the  whole  world," 
People's  Daily*,  19  September  1966.) 

ISSUE 

•'One  of  the  essential  principles  of  our 
Organization,  namely,  that  of  universality." 

i Paragraph  2) . 

Answers 

"Article  4:  Membership  In  the  United  Na- 
tions is  open  to  all  other  peace-loving  states 
which  accept  the  obligations  contained  in 
the  present  Charter  and,  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Organization,  are  able  and  willing  to 
carry  out  these  obligations. 

"Article  5:  A  Member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions against  which  preventive  or  enforce- 
ment action  has  been  taken  by  the  Security 
Council  may  be  suspended  from  the  exercise 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  membership 
by  the  General  Assembly  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Security  Council. 

"Article  6;  A  Member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions which  has  persistently  violated  the 
Principles  contained  in  the  present  Charter 
mav  be  expelled  from  the  Organization  by 


•  In  mainland  China,  all  newspapers. 
Journals  and  new.s  agencies  are  owned  and 
operated  bv  the  Chinese  Communist  Party 
and  serve  as  its  mouthpiece.  The  New  China 
News  Agency,  the  People's  Daily  and  the  Red 
Flag  are  directly  under  the  CCP  Central  Com- 
mittee. All  passages  quoted  from  the  New 
China  News  Agency,  the  People's  Daily  and 
the  Red  Flag  are  In  original  English. 


the  General  Assembly  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Security  Council."  (Charter  of 
the  United  Nations.) 

(Note. — Article  4  of  the  Charter  provides 
conditions  for  membership;  Article  5  cites 
conditions  and  procedures  for  suspension 
from  the  organization;  Article  6  provides  for 
expulsion  from  membership.  The  existence  of 
these  articles  indicates  that  the  United  Na- 
tions, from  its  inception,  was  organized  on  a 
principle  of  selectivity  rather  than  univer- 
sality.) 

issue 

"A  founding   member  of  the   United   Na- 
tions and  a  permanent  member  of  the  Secur- 
ity Council."  {Paragraph  3.) 
Answer 

"Article  23:  1.  The  Security  Courxil  shall 
consist  of  eleven  Members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  Republic  of  China,  France,  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Gre.it  Britain  and  North- 
ern Ireland,  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica sliall  be  permanent  members  of  the  Se- 
curity Council."  (Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tiors.) 

issrE 

"China,  .  .  .  has  since  1949.  .  .  .  been  re- 
fused the  right  to  occupy  the  ser-t  which 
legally  has  always  belonged  to  it.  and  hence 
the  rieht  to  play  fully  in  internationsi  life 
the  role  which  it  Is  recognized  as  possessing 
and  to  which  it  is  entitled,  and  to  make  what 
would  unquestionably  be  a  valuable  con- 
tribution." [Paragraph  3.) 
Answers 

"The  United  Nations  must  rectify  its  mis- 
tik2s  and  undergo  a  thorough  reorganiza- 
tion and  reform.  It  must  admit  aiid  correct 
all  its  past  mist  ikes.  Among  other  thirgs,  it 
should  cancel  its  resolution  condemning 
China  and  the  Democratic  People's  Republic 
of  Korea  as  aggressors  nnd  adopt  a  resolution 
condemning  the  United  States  as  the  aggres- 
sor; the  UN.  ClKirter  must  be  reviewed  and 
revised  Jointly  by  all  countries,  big  and 
small;  all  independent  states  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  United  Nations;  and  all  im- 
perialist puppets  .should  be  expelled."  'State- 
ment by  Peiping's  Foreign  Minister  Chen  Yi, 
29  September  1965.) 

"The  United  Nations  has  always  been  a 
United  States  tool  for  aggression.  Today  it 
has  become  also  a  stock  exchange  for  politi- 
cal dealings  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

"China  may  as  well  stay  out  of  a  United 
Nations  like  this."  (Peoples  Daily,  19  Novem- 
ber  1965.) 

"From  their  own  experience,  the  revolu- 
tionary peoples  of  the  world  have  come  to 
understand  that  the  United  Nations,  under 
the  manipulation  of  U.S.  imperialism,  has 
committed  every  kind  of  evil  deed  and  that 
no  one  should  entertain  any  illusions  about 
it.  There  Is  only  one  way  out  for  the  United 
Nations,  and  that  is  to  thoroughly  smash  the 
U.S.  control  and  completely  reorganize  the 
United  Nations.  .  .  . 

"The  Vietnam  problem  will  be  a  main  facet 
of  U.S. -Soviet  collaboration  in  the  current 
U.N.  session.  In  order  to  make  use  of  the 
U.N.  to  push  through  Us  'peace'  plot,  the  U.S. 
has  also  called  out  all  its  lackeys,  including 
UN.  Secretary-General  U  Thant."  (New  China 
News  Agency.  21   September  1966.) 

ISStTE 

"In  the  field  of  international  relations,  it 
should  be  recalled  that  the  Government  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  has  alwnvs 
followed  a  policy  aimed  at  settling  by  peace- 
ful means  dlspvltes  which  may  exist  or  arise 
between  Independent  States."  (Paragraph  4.) 
Answers 

"Political  power  oomes  out  of  a  barrel  of  .i 
gun."  (Mao  Tse-tung.) 

"The  seizure  of  power  by  armed  forces,  the 
settlement  of  the  issue  by  war.  Is  the  central 
task  and  the  highest  form  of  revolution.  This 
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Marxlst-Lenlnlst  principle  of  revolution  holds 
good  universally  for  China  and  for  all  other 
countries."  iMa'o  Tse-tung.) 

"We  are  the  Red  Guards  of  Chairman  Mao. 
We  hold  high  the  great  red  banner  of  Mao 
Tse-tung's  thought. 

"We  are  critics  of  and  rebels  against  the 
old  world.  Imperialism,  modern  revisionism, 
and  all  reactionaries,  without  exception,  are 
targets  of  our  rebellion.  We  Red  Guards  are 
not  only  staging  an  all-out  rebellion  on  the 
domestic  scene,  but  are  ready  to  step  into 
the  international  arena  to  fight  to  the  end 
and  engage  in  thorough-going  rebellions  to- 
gether with  the  oppressed  peoples  and  na- 
tions of  the  whole  world. 

'U.S.  imperialism  and  the  Soviet  revisionist 
leading  group  have  committed  monstrous, 
unpardonable  crimes  and  should  be  punished 
and  executed  by  the  revolutionary  people 
of  the  whole  world. 

"Since  we  rire  fighters,  we  are  ready  to  fight 
a  wax  at  anv  time."  C'Smash  the  Old  World 
and  Establish  the  New,"  People's  Daily,  1 
Sevtember  1966.) 

"In  the  present  excellent  International 
situation,  the  Chinese  people,  holding  high 
the  grea'  red  banner  of  Mao  Tse-tung's 
thoughts,  are  the  mainstay  of  the  revolution 
of  the  worlds  people.  They  are  regarded  by 
the  world's  revolutionary  people  as  their 
most  powerful  supporters  and  most  reliable 
friends.  Ne-w  China  has  become  the  center 
which  all  revolutionary  people  look  up  to. 
It  is  popularly  accepted  among  the  revolu- 
tionary people  of  various  countries  that,  of 
all  the  assistance  that  China  has  given  them, 
valuable  is  the  invincible  Mao  Tse-tungs 
thought. 

"The  brilliance  of  the  great  thought  of 
Mao  T.=e-tung  Is  shining  over  the  whole 
world,  illuminating  the  road  of  liberation  for 
the  peoples  With  each  passing  day.  Mao  Tse- 
tung's  thought  Is  becoming  the  most  power- 
ful and  sharpest  ideological  weapon  of  the 
world's  revolutionary  people  to  combat  im- 
perialism, reaction,  and  modern  revisionism. 
It  greatly  inspires  the  revolutionary  struggles 
of  the  people  throughout  the  world. 

"As  Mao  Tse-tung's  thought  is  being  dis- 
seminated ever  more  widely  and  being 
grasped  by  the  revolutionary  people,  the 
revolutionary  ranks  of  Marxism-Leninism  in 
the  whole  world  continue  to  swell  and  the 
revolutionary  movement  of  the  peoples,  and 
particularly  that  of  the  Asian.  African,  and 
Latin  American  peoples,  is  developing  vigor- 
ously. The  revolutionary  people  of  more  than 
20  countries  or  regions  in  this  vast  area 
have  already  taken  up  or  are  taking  up  arms 
to  wage  a  llfe-and-death  struggle."  ("Current 
Status  of  World  Revolution."  New  China 
News  Agency,  29  September  1966.) 

"U.S.  Imperialism  and  the  Soviet  revision- 
ist leading  group  have  become  more  un- 
ashnmedlv  outspoken  in  their  collusion  to 
market  their  'peace  talks'  conspiracy  on  the 
Vietnam  question,  with  the  current  U.N 
General  Assembly  session  as  the  center  of 
their  Intrigues. 

"Comrade  Mao  Tse-tung  pointed  out  the 
Impossibility  of  persuading  the  imperialists 
to  show  kindness  of  heart  and  turn  irom 
their  evil  ways.  The  only  course  is  to  orga- 
nize forces  and  struggle  against  them."  (New 
China  News  Agency,  10  October  1966.) 

ISSUE 

"It  may  be  pointed  out  that  China,  as  a 
signatory,  has  always  scrupulously  respected 
the  Geneva  Agreements  of  1954  on  Indo- 
china and  those  of  1962  on  Laos."  (Paragraph 
4.) 

Answer 

"Since  you  have  torn  the  1954  Geneva 
agreements  to  shreds,  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment and  people  have  naturally  ceased  to 
be  bound  by  the  Geneva  agreements  In  sup- 
porting the  Vietnamese  people's  struggle 
against  U.S.  aggression  and  for  national 
salvation."  (Speech  by  Liu  Shao-chi.  Peiping's 


'Chief  of  State,"  at  a   Peiping   rally.  New 
China  News  Agency,  22  July  1986.) 

ISSUE 

"The  facts  prove  beyond  doubt  that  China 
earnestlv  desires  peace  and  peaceful  coexist- 
ence with  all  countries,  standing  aloof  from 
all  threats  and  on  a  basis  of  equality  and 
mutual  respect  .  .  .  Our  Governments  .  .  . 
maintain  friendly  relations  with  China.  .  .  . 
In  this  connexion,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  has  always 
displayed  full  respect  for  the  Independence 
and  dignity  of  other  countries."  (Paragraphs 
5  and  6.) 

Answers 

"The  CCP.  leadership  completely  Ignores 
the  extreme  diversity  of  the  conditions  in 
the  countries  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. It  addresses  all  nations  of  these  countries 
with  the  appeal  for  armed  revolt."  (Letter  of 
the  Soviel  Communist  Party  to  other  Com- 
munist parties,  23  March  1966.) 

"The  Chinese  Government  Increased  mas- 
sive distribution  of  materials  of  propaganda 
to  our  country,  directly  from  China  as  well 
as  through  the  Chinese  representatives  in 
Cuba 

"On  innumerable  occasions,  the  Chinese 
representatives  tried  to  get  Into  direct  con- 
tact with  the  Cuban  officers  and  in  some 
cases  tried  to  approach  Cuban  officers  in 
apparently  personal  endeavors  In  order  to 
achieve  purposes  of  proselytism  as  well  as  to 
gather  information. 

"A  type  of  massive  distribution  of  propa- 
ganda,'similar  to  that  reported  by  our  Min- 
ister of  Armed  Forces,  has  also  been  directed 
to  many  civil  officials  of  our  country,  though 
somewhat  less  intensively.  .  .  . 

"Such  extraordinary  practice  Is  Indeed  an 
action  which  no  sovereign  state,  nor  govern- 
ment that  is  respected  to  be  one,  can  pos- 
sibly tolerate.  It  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
norms  of  the  most  basic  respect  that  must 
exist  between  countries,  be  they  socialist  cr 
non-socialist.  Our  revolutionary  State  can- 
not permit  such  pretension  to  infiltrate  our 
milltarv  and  administrative  organs  through 
such  acts  that  constitute  a  betrayal  of  our 
confidence,  our  friendship  and  the  brother- 
hood with  which  our  country  receives  the 
representatives  of  any  socialist  state.  .  .  . 
We  consider  such  action  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Chinese  Government  an  open 
violation  of  the  sovereignty  of  our  country 
and  injures  the  prerogatives  that  exclusively 
belong  to  our  Government  within  our  bor- 
ders. Our  Government  could  not  tolerate 
such  activities. 

"After  extensive  exposure  of  these  points  in 
energetic  arguments,  we  expressed  our  pro- 
test against  the  mischievous  campaign  that. 
against  the  Cuban  revolution,  was  also  caj- 
rted  out  in  other  parts  of  the  world  closely 
linked  with  the  Chinese  Government." 
(English  translation  of  a  statement  of  Fidel 
Castro  published  by  Granma.  official  organ 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  Cuba.  6  Feb- 
ruary 1966  ) 

"The  plenary  session  points  out  that  prole- 
tarian internationalism  is  the  supreme  prin- 
ciple guiding  Chinas  foreign  policy.  The 
session  warmlv  supports  the  Just  struggle  of 
the  Asian.  African  and  Latin  American 
peoples.  .  .  . 

"The  eleventh  plenary  session  of  the 
Eightli  Central  Committee  holds  that  the 
present  situation  as  regard.^  the  struggle  of 
Marxist-Leninists  and  revolutionary  people 
throughout  the  world  against  Imperialism, 
reaction  and  modern  revisionlfm  is  excellent. 
We  are  now  in  a  new  era  of  world  revolution. 
All  political  forces  are  undergoing  a  process 
of  great  upheaval,  and  great  reorganization, 
the  revolutionary  movem.ent  of  the  people  in 
all  countries,  and  particularly  in  Aria,  Africa 
and  Latin  America,  is  surging  vigorously  for- 
ward." (Communique  adopted  by  the  11th 
plenary  session  of  the  8th  Central  Committee 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  on  12  Au- 


gust 1966,  as  released   by   New  China  News 
Aoency  at  Peiping  the  next  day.) 

•'The  extremely  violent,  extremely  acute, 
and  extremely  complicated  class  struggle  at 
home  and  in  the  international  field  in  the 
past  four  years  has  further  proved  that  Mao 
Tse-tung  s  thought  is  the  great  truth  of  our 
era  and  that  Comrade  Mao  Tse-tving  is  the 
greatest  proletarian  revolutionist  of  our  era. 
Each  and  every  victory  in  our  cause  means  a 
great  victorv  "for  Mao  Tse-tung's  thought." 
iRed  Flag,' nth  issue  of  1966  Editorial: 
"March  Triumphantly  on  the  Path  of  Mao 
Tse-tungs  Thought.") 

"Revolutionary  new  generations  in  Asia. 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  and  revolutionary 
new  generations  throughout  the  world,  rise 
in  rebelUon!  Overthrow  all  the  Imperialists, 
colonialists,  modem  revisionists,  and  reac- 
tionaries who  have  subjected  you  to  oppres- 
sion and  enslavement.  We  are  not  afraid  of 
the  guns  and  butchers'  knives  of  the  im- 
perialists and  reactionaries,  nor  shall  we  lis- 
ten to  anv  sugar-coated  words  from  the  en- 
emy. We  want  to  make  rebellion!  Rebellion! 
Rebellion!"  (The  Peoples  Daily,  Peiping,  1 
September  1966.) 

"The  blazing  fires  of  anti-imperialist 
armed  straggle  are  raging  over  wide  areas  of 
Africa.  The  brilliant  thesis  of  Chairman  Mao 
that  "political  power  grows  out  of  the  bar- 
rel of  a  gun"  and  that  imperialism  can  be  de- 
feated tnrough  people's  war  is  blazmg  the 
path  of  the  oppressed  Afncan  people  toward 
victorv.  This  year.  Africa  has  witnessed  new- 
fires  of  armed  struggle  sparked  off  by  the 
peoples.  .  .  . 

'"The  Latin  American  people  have  drawn 
experiences  and  lessons  from  their  struggle 
against  U.S.  imperialism  and  against  the 
counter-revolutionary  conspiracies  carried 
out  by  U.S.  imperiallsn-i  working  hand  in 
glove  with  Soviet  modern  revisionism.  They 
have  come  to  understand  more  clearly  than 
ever  before  that  armed  struggle  Is  the  only 
way  for  real  independence  and  liberation. 
The  people  in  some  Latin  American  countries 
are  persisting  in  the  armed  struggles  which 
they  have  started  during  recent  years,  while 
others  axe  reorganizing  their  struggles  so  as 
to  conduct  them  better  and  on  a  new  baels. 
The  patriotic  guerrillas  In  Venezuela,  Colom- 
bia, Peru,  and  Guatemala  have  all  registered 
new-  advances  since  the  beginning  of  this 
year." 

"Through  their  practice  in  armed  struggle. 
the  Latin  Ameriian  revolutionaries  have 
gradually  realized  that  armed  struggle  must 
be  carried  out  under  the  firm  leadership  of  a 
Marxist-Leninist  party,  and  that  people's  war 
must  be  waged  with  guerrilla  bases  set  up  in 
the  rural  areas,  including  rural  areas  en- 
circling the  cities.  The  pohtical  resolution  of 
the  Chilean  Revolutionary  Communist  Party 
founded  last  May  points  out  that  the  people's 
war  there  will  be  under  the  firm  direction  of 
the  party  of  the  proletariat  and  that  the 
people's  war  to  seize  power  will  be  a  pro- 
tracted one.  It  will  be  fundamentally  decided 
in  the  countryside,  although  it  has  at  the 
same  time  the  powerful  support  of  struggles 
In  the  urban  areas.  .  .  . 

"Chairman  Mao  has  given  the  call.  'People 
all  over  the  world,  be  courageous,  dare  to 
fight,  defv  dlfflcullles,  and  adv.iace  wave  upon 
wave.  Then  the  whole  world  will  belong  to 
the  people.  Monsters  of  all  kinds  shall  be  de- 
stroved."  By  following  Chairman  Mao's  teach- 
ings, grasping  and  applying  Mao  Tse-tung's 
thought,  and  remaining  united  In  struggle, 
the  revolutionary  people  the  world  over  will 
certainly  gain  the  entire  world.— (Wcu"  China 
News  Agency.  29  September  1966.) 

ISSUE 

"No  Imoortant  International  problem  can 
be  solved  without  the  participation  of  China 
This  fact  has  been  confirmed — ^If  any  further 
confirmation  is  needed— by  the  accession  of 
China  to  the  rank  of  a  nuclear  Power."  (— 
Paragraph  7.) 
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Ansuers 
"All  sorts  of  Chinese  (Communist)  delega- 
tions sent  abroad  are  actively  used  for  dis- 
ruptive purposes."  (Letter  of  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party  to  other  Communist  par- 
ties. 23  March  1966.) 

•And  what  should  one  think,  for  example, 
of  the  statement  of  Chen  Yl:  'With  the  help 
of  the  atom  bomb  one  may  destroy  one  or  two 
generations  of  people.  But  the  third  genera- 
tion will  rise  to  offer  resistance.  And  peace 
will  be  restored.'  Such  a  disparaging  approach 
to  the  l:fe  of  millions  of  people,  to  the  fate  of 
the  entire  nations."— (Letter  of  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party  to  other  Communist  par- 
ties. 23  March  1966) 

■China  will  determinedly  continue  to  de- 
velop nuclear  weapons  and  will  definitely  not 
attend  any  world  disarmament  conference  at 
the  United  Nations  or  outside."  [Peoples 
Daxlv.   20  June  1966.) 

•Just  what  is  this  tr. partite  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty?  It  is  a  criminal  concoction  of  the 
two  nuclear  overlords — the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union — of  combined  exertion  to 
consolidate  their  nuclear  monopoly,  to  bind 
the  peace-loving  countries  hand  and  foot, 
and  to  hoodwink  the  people  of  the  world  .  .  . 
The  Chinese  Government  was  the  first  to 
oppose  the  treaty  and  opposes  It  most  firmly. 
At  no  time  and  in  no  circumstances  shall  we 
subscribe  to  It."  (People's  Daily,  20  June 
1966  I 

•■The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  frenzledly  trying  to  strike  a  big  bargain 
over  nuclear  non-proliferation  by  means  of 
which  they  hope  to  perpetuate  their  nuclear 
monopoly.  The  Chinese  test  Is  a  fatal  blow  to 
this  scheme. 

■■■We  want  to  answer  you  with  the  earth- 
shaking  noise  of  a  nuclear  explosion."  {Peo- 
ple's Daily,  3  November  1966.) 

ISSUE 

"The  reality  of  the  existence  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China."  (Paragraph  8.) 
Answers 

■Decision  of  the  CCP  Central  Committee 
on  the  great  proletarian  cultural  revolution, 
adopted  8  August  1966: 

■  'At  the  10th  plenary  session  of  the  Eighth 
CCP  Central  Committee,  Chairman  Mao  said: 
To  overthrow  a  state  power,  it  Is  always  neces- 
sary, first  of  all.  to  create  public  opinion  and 
to  do  ideological  work.  The  revolutionary 
class  does  it;  so  does  the  counterrevolution- 
ary class.  Practice  has  borne  out  that  this 
proposition  of  Chairman  Mao's  is  absolutely 
correct. 

■•  The  bourgeoisie  has  been  toppled,  but  it 
attempts  to  make  use  of  the  old  ideology, 
old  culture,  old  customs,  and  old  habits  of 
the  exploiting  classes  to  corrupt  the  masses 
and  to  win  their  hearts  so  as  to  achieve  Its 
restoration.  The  proletariat  does  Just  the  con- 
trary. It  must  take  up  and  deal  heavy  blows 
against  all  the  challenges  of  the  bourgeoisie 
in  the  realm  of  Ideology  and  make  use  of  Its 
own  new  ideology,  new  culture,  new  customs, 
and  new  habits  to  change  the  moral  outlook 
of  the  whole  society.  At  present  our  aim  is  to 
topple  those  who  are  In  power  .... 

•  'Since  the  cultural  revolution  Is  a  form 
of  revolution.  It  will  Inevitably  meet  with 
resistance.  This  resistance  mainly  comes  from 
those  who  wormed  their  way  Into  the  party 
and  rose  to  power,  but  followed  the  capitalist 
road.  It  also  comes  from  the  habitual  influ- 
ences of  the  old  society,  .'^t  present  this  re- 
sistance remains  strong  and  stubborn. 

"  'Because  this  resistance  is  comparatively 
large,  ups  and  downs  In  the  struggle  are  ex- 
pected. These  may  even  occur  many  times  .  .  . 

"  'At  present  there  are  four  kinds  of  lead- 
ership of  the  cultural  revolution  by  the  party 
organizations  at  various  levels: 

"  'A — Leading  members  of  many  units  can 
stand  at  the  forefront  of  the  movement  and 
dare  to  organize  the  masses  with  a  free  hand. 
They  stress  the  spirit  of  "daring."  They  are 
undaunted    Communist    fighters    and    good 


students  of  Chairman  Mao.  They  advocate 
the  use  of  big-character  posters  and  great 
debates  and  encourage  the  masses  to  lay  bare 
all  monsters  and  demons  while  encouraging 
the  masses  to  criticize  their  own  short- 
comings and  mistakes.  This  correct  leader- 
ship is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  put  pro- 
letarian politics  first  and  let  Mao  Tse-tung's 
thought  take  command. 

••  'B — Leading  members  of  a  number  of 
units  have  put  themselves  In  a  weak  position 
because  they  do  not  understand  well  the 
leadership  of  the  great  struggle.  They  are  not 
conscientious  and  reliable.  They  are  afraid. 
They  adhere  to  old  ways.  They  are  unwilling 
to  break  with  established  measures.  They 
lack  Initiative.  They  cannot  adjust  to  the 
mass  revolutionary  new  order  quickly,  so 
that  their  leadership  lags  behind  the  situa- 
tion and  the  masses. 

■•  'C — Some  leading  members  who  have 
committed  mistakes  of  various  kinds  are 
more  afraid.  They  fear  they  will  be  exposed 
by  the  masses. 

••  'D — Some  units  are  controlled  by  people 
In  power  who  take  the  bourgeois  road  and 
who  have  wormed  their  way  Into  the  party. 
These  people  are  extremely  afraid  of  being 
exposed  by  the  masses.  Therefore,  they  have 
sought  all" kinds  of  pretexts  to  suppress  mass 
movements.  .  .  . 

"  'This  movement  stresses  purging  the 
ruling  elements  within  the  party. 

"  'Taking  advantage  of  certain  short- 
comings and  mistakes  of  the  mass  movement, 
certain  people  with  seriously  erroneous  ideas, 
as  well  as  certain  anti-party,  antl-soclallst 
right  elements,  spread  rumors,  instigate  and 
deliberately  Induce  the  masses  into  be- 
coming "counterrevolutionaries." 

"  'The  proletarian  struggle  against  the  old 
Ideology,  old  culture,  old  customs,  and  old 
habits  established  by  all  the  exploiting 
classes  for  the  past  thousands  of  years  will 
take  a  very  long  time.  Therefore,  cultural 
revolution  teams,  cultural  revolution  com- 
mittees, and  cult\xral  revolution  congresses 
should  not  be  temporary  organizations,  but 
should  be  long-term,  permanent  mass  orga- 
nizations." "  (New  China  News  Agency,  9 
August  1966.) 

"The  Red  Guards  are  the  shock  force  of 
the  great  proletarian  cultural  revolution. 
Their  revolutionary  actions  have  roused  rev- 
olutionary fervor  among  the  masses,  bring- 
ing about  a  vigorous  mass  movement  on  a 
still  greater  scale.  Such  a  sweeping  revolu- 
tionary mass  movement  has  engulfed  the 
handful  of  people  In  power  who  have  wormed 
their  way  into  the  party  and  have  taken  the 
capitalist  road  In  the  vast  sea  of  the  revolu- 
tionary masses.  'Without  such  a  large-scale 
mass  movement,  It  would  be  impossible  to 
destroy  the  social  basis  on  which  the  handful 
of  burgeols  rightists  rests  and  carry  through 
the  great  proletarian  cultural  revolution 
thoroughly  and  In  depth  .  .  . 

"In  accordance  with  the  directions  of 
Chairman  Mao  and  the  party  Central  Com- 
mittee, the  young  Red  Guard  fighters  are 
concentrating  all  forces  to  strike  at  the  hand- 
ful of  bourgeois  rightists,  and  their  main 
target  Is  those  in  power  within  the  party." 
(People's  Daily.  19  September  1966.) 

ISSUE 

"Our  governments  are  convinced  that  the 
restoration  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
of  its  lawful  rights  in  the  United  Nations  and 
in  all  its  subsidiary  bodies,  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  as 
the  sole  legitimate  representatives  of  China 
in  the  United  Nations,  Is  absolutely  necessary 
In  order  to  strengthen  the  authority  and 
prestige  of  the  Organization.  This  implies  the 
immediate  expluslon  of  the  representatives 
of  Chiang  Kai-shek's  clique  from  the  seat 
which  they  Illegally  occupy  In  the  United 
Nations  and  in  all  the  bodies  affiliated  to  It." 
(Paragraphs  9  and  10.) 


1^  Answers 

'■The  following  passages  are  culled  from 
the  General  Debate  speeches  of  representa- 
tives to  the  XXI  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly: 

"  'AuBtralla  regards  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  as  a  treaty  to  which  all  Mem- 
bers have  become  parties.  Peking  has  made 
It  plain  that  It  does  not  accept  the  terms 
of  that  treaty.  If  It  enters  the  Organization 
at  all,  it  win,  It  says,  do  so  on  Its  own  terms 
It  has  denounced  the  United  Nations  In  Its 
present  form.'  "  (The  Rt.  Hon.  Paul  Hasluck. 
Minister  of  External  Affairs  of  Australia,  27 
September  1966,  pp.  48-50,  A/PV.1418.) 

"The  Powers  of  the  East  and  West  are  mak- 
ing a  praiseworthy  effort  In  order  to  over- 
come It  and  institute  a  more  positive  policy 
of  peaceful  coexistence,  the  coexistence  of 
the  two  regimes.  Only  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  refuses  to  adhere  to  this  coexist- 
ence; It  wages  against  all,  communist,  capi- 
talist, non-aligned,  an  underhanded  war, 
which  Is  very  often  noisy,  installing  every- 
where, in  Africa  and  elsewhere,  subversion 
on  behalf  of  some  kind  of  international 
revolution. 

"That  Is  also  why  our  position  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  has 
not  changed.  'We  hope  that  It  will  under- 
stand that  Its  stubbornness  has  caused  much 
disorder  In  the  world  and  has  done  serious 
harm  to  the  small  African  countries  which 
need  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  fraternity 
In  order  to  catch  up  on  their  lag  In  develop- 
ment." (H.  E.  M.  Assouan  Arsine  Usher,  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Ivory  Coast,  27 
September  1966.  pp.  7  and  8-10,  A/PV.1418.) 
"The  well-drilled  chorus  of  martial  singers 
seem  to  be  bent  upon  ptirsulng  to  the  end 
their  war  pyath  and  have  repeatedly  spurned 
various  suggestions  to  divert  from  the  es- 
calating trend  of  war  Into  a  more  peaceful 
approach.  In  appearance  at  least,  they  seem 
to  be  fortifying  themselves  with  the  belief 
that  by  rejecting  every  peaceful  suggestion 
they  are  more  likely  to  attain  their  war  ob- 
jectives. That  Is  why,  even  though  the  call 
for  peace  and  reason  may  have  come  from 
fellow  Asians,  they  contemptuously  brushed 
aside  the  genuine  yearnings  for  peace  of 
Asian  nations  and  have  retorted  with  their 
arrogant  intransigence,  which  Is  In  no  way 
tempered  by  the  accompanying  abuse  of  the 
lowest  sort.  Such  a  display  of  uncultured 
and  un-Aslan  behaviour  conceals  not  an  In- 
herent strength  but  rather  fundamental 
weakness  which  has  come  to  the  surface  and, 
covered  with  a  misnomer.  Is  euphemistically 
called  the  'Great  Proletarian  Cultural  Revo- 
lution'." (H.  E.  Thanat  Khoman,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Thailand,  27  September 
1966,  pp.  18  and  22,  A/PV.  1418.) 

•"We  cannot  today  think  of  any  possibility 
of  the  admission  of  a  State  that  not  only  has 
shown  that  It  Is  not  peace-loving — a  condi- 
tion required  by  Article  4  of  the  Charter- 
but  that  has  denied,  and  that  publicly  denies, 
the  very  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Orga- 
nization. So  long  as  continental  China  shows 
no  desire  to  fulfil,  loyally  and  In  good  faith, 
the  International  duties  required  of  It  by  the 
Charter,  Its  admission  Is  ruled  out,  whatever 
the  Juridical  formula  under  which  the  prob- 
lems may  appear  In  our  agenda. 

•'To  clarify  the  situation.  It  Is.  moreover, 
relevant  to  point  out  that  the  Government 
of  Peking  has  submitted  to  the  United  Na- 
tions for  its  consideration  no  expression  of 
any  desire  for  admission,  and  that  In  keeping 
with  the  applicable  Juridical  principles  It  Is 
questionable  whether  the  United  Nations  has 
the  competence,  on  Its  own  Initiative,  to  de- 
cide the  situation  with  regard  to  the  legiti- 
mate representation  of  China  In  the  Organi- 
zation." (H.  E.  Dr.  Vidal  Zaglio,  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  at  Uruguay.  28  September 
1966,  p.  26,  A/PV,  1421.) 

"In  the  case  of  the  problem  of  Ohlna,  the 
Government  of  Rwanda  supports  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  single  nation,  of  a  single  people, 
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and  of  a  single  China.  Some  wonder  which 
Is  the  Government  competent  to  represent 
the  great  Chinese  people.  I  shall  recall  first 
of  all  that  the  question  of  the  representa- 
tion of  China  In  the  United  Nations  has 
been  raised  and  considered  In  all  Its  aspects 
during  the  last  few  years  by  this  Assembly, 
which  has  always  taken  a  decision  that  the 
question  Is  an  Important  question,  and  that 
If  It  Is  to  be  examined  It  Is  necessary  to  adhere 
to  the  principle  of  the  majority  of  two  tlilrds 
of  the  Members  present  and  voting.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  Article  18  of  the 
Charter.  The  Government  of  Rwanda  will 
support  that  position  and  my  delegation  will 
categorically  oppose  any  manoeuvre  seeking 
to  change  it. 

■Also,  my  Government  malnta;ns  friendly 
relations  with  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  China,  which  for  a  long  time  has 
provided  its  population  with  harmonious  de- 
velopment and  stability.  In  spite  of  all  kinds 
of  difficulties,  that  country  nevertheless 
manages  to  take  part  in  development  of  proj- 
ects in  a  cert.iin  number  of  developing  coun- 
tries. The  Government  of  Rwanda  regrets 
however,  for  its  part  too.  that  a  part  of  the 
great  Chinese  people  Is  unable  to  contribute 
to  peace  and  to  International  security,  which 
are  the  principal  goals  of  our  Organization. 

"We  have  stressed  on  -numerous  occasions 
from  this  high  rostrum  that  the  leitmotiv 
of  our  foreign  policy  Is  International  peace 
and  co-operation.  Since  our  Independence, 
our  Government  and  people  have  opted  In 
favour  of  a  policy  of  peaceful  co-existence 
with  all  countries,  even  if  they  do  not  share 
our  political  opinions.  That  Is  why  we  would 
wish  it  to  be  noted  that  the  fact  that  Peo- 
ples  China  represent  one  quarter  of  the 
population  of  the  world  does  not  give  It  the 
right  to  preach  any  alleged  revolution  in  de- 
veloping countries,  or  to  support  subversion 
in  our  countries  by  military  training  and 
arming  of  rebels."  (H.E.M.  Thaddie  Bagar- 
agasa.  Minister  of  International  Cooperation 
and  Plan  of  Rwanda,  4  October  9166,  pp.  12 
and  13.  APV.  1428.) 

"During  his  triumphant  foreign  tour  In 
July  of  last  year.  Colonel  Bokassa,  President 
of  the  Central  African  Republic,  addressing 
himself  to  the  Press,  stated: 

■  On  1  January  1966  we  had  at  the  head  of 
the  country  a  corrupt  and  dispirited  admin- 
istration and  a  regime  which  was  no  longer 
more  than  a  caricature  of  democracy.  The 
State  was  represented  only  by  a  disillusioned 
President.  Moreover,  the  establishment  of  an 
embassy  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
was  a  factor  of  subversion  which  made  pos- 
sible the  setting  up  of  certain  leaders  and  the 
formation  of  a  people's  army.  It  was  In  these 
circumstances  that  the  army  took  pwwer.  .  .  .' 

"We  In  the  Central  African  Republic  agree 
with  the  Idea  of  preserving  the  universal 
character  of  the  United  Nations.  But.  In  our 
humble  opinion,  a  country  should  not  enter 
the  Organization  until  It  has  furnished  proof 
of  Its  will  to  respect  the  sacred  principle  of 
peaceful  coexistence  and,  above  all,  of  non- 
intervention In  the  Internal  affairs  of  other 
States.  The  People's  Republic  of  China  does 
not  seem  to  fulfill  these  fundamental  condi- 
tions. That  Is  why  the  Central  African  Re- 
public opposes  Its  admission  to  the  United 
Nations.  My  country  bases  Its  opposition  on 
its  own  experience  and  on  facts  which  only 
serve  to  discredit  this  giant  China,  which  Is 
so  ambitious  for  hegemony  and  world  sub- 
version." (H.E.M.  Antoine  Guimali,  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Central  African  Re- 
public, 13  October  1966,  pp.  62-S5  and  81, 
A/PV.  1441.) 

"During  1964  and  1966,  a  rebellion— -with 
which  all  the  world  Is  familiar — had  particu- 
larly tragic  repercussions  on  our  country;  It 
cost  thousands  of  Congolese  lives  and  reduced 
to  rubble  a  part  of  our  Infrastructure.  These 
events  have  established  an  unequivocal  and 
direct  Intervention  on  the  part  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China.  Now.  one  of  the 
sacred  principles  of  international  rela-tlona  Is 


that  of  non-intervention  In  the  Interal  affairs 
of  other  States.  The  Democratic  Republic  of 
the  Congo  has  the  legitimate  right  to  live  In 
tranquillity,  free  from  foreign  Intervention, 
Hence,  If  the  People's  Republic  of  China  does 
not  respect  this  right.  It  Is  not  possible — how- 
ever much  we  may  dislike  this — to  respond 
favourably  this  year  to  the  right.  If  there  Is 
a  right,  of  this  country  to  be  admitted  to 
membership  of  the  United  Nations.  (H£M. 
Justin  Bomboko,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Congo,  17 
October  1966,  p.  46,  A/PV.  1445.) 


TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN.  JR.,  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  mark  the  83d  birthday  of  one 
of  the  finest  men  ever  to  serve  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives — the 
Honorable  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The  title  of  "honorable"  fits  well  in 
front  of  Joe  Martin's  name  because  it 
really  belongs  there.  As  all  House  Mem- 
bers who  ever  served  with  Joe  Martin 
know,  he  is  a  man  of  the  highest  in- 
tegrity, a  man  ever  deserving  of  confi- 
dence and  trust. 

I  feel  especially  close  to  Joe  Martin, 
not  only  because  I  served  with  him  in 
this  House  from  1949  through  1966  but 
because  I  now  occupy  the  oflQce  of  Re- 
publican leader  which  he  held  in  the  76th 
through  85th  Congresses,  except  for  the 
80th  and  83d  when  he  served  as  Speaker. 

Today  I  was  reminded  how  the  suite  of 
rooms  I  and  my  staff  occupy  in  the  Capi- 
tol came  to  be  those  of  the  minority  lead- 
er. 

The  suite  which  now  is  that  of  the 
minority  leader  formerly  was  the  Speak- 
er's office,  by  tradition.  When  the  Re- 
publican Party  won  control  of  the  House 
in  the  congressional  elections  of  1946,  the 
late  Sam  Raybum  had  to  move  out  of  the 
Speaker's  office  and  turn  It  over  to  Joe 
Martin.  After  the  next  election,  Joe  Mar- 
tin moved  out  and  Sam  Raybum  moved 
back  in.  When  the  Republicans  recap- 
tured control  of  the  House  In  the  1952 
elections,  Raybum  again  had  to  give  up 
his  office  to  Joe  Martin.  With  a  resump- 
tion of  Democratic  control  after  the  1954 
elections,  Rayburn  threw  up  his  hands  at 
the  thought  of  all  the  shuffling  around 
and  said,  "Joe,  you  can  have  that  suite  of 
offices.  I'm  not  going  to  move  again." 

I  would  only  add  that  if  fortune  and 
the  voters  smile  on  the  Republican  Party 
in  1968, 1  will  be  very  happy  to  move  out 
of  the  minority  leaders'  suite,  comfort- 
able as  it  is,  and  to  wish  the  Democratic 
leader  a  long  stay  there. 

Joe  Martin  once  said  that  the  position 
of  minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  "the  most  thankless  Job 
in  Washington."  On  that  I  have  no  com- 
ment, except  that  I  am  hoping  to  turn 
that  Job  over  to  a  Democratic  successor 
after  the  next  election. 


Joe  Martin  served  in  the  House  for  42 
years.  He  served  his  country  and  his 
party  with  honor  and  distinction.  In  1938 
he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  National 
Republican  Congressional  Committee 
and  in  1939  he  was  named  Republican 
leader  of  the  House. 

In  1940  Joe  Martin  was  viewed  as  a 
dark  horse  candidate  for  the  RepubUcan 
presidential  nomination.  He  was  so 
highly  regarded  that  the  great  Kansas 
editor,  WilUam  Allen  White,  said  of  him: 

He  will  make  .  .  if  the  dice  roll  right.  .  .  . 
a  liljerty-loving  President. 

Wendell  Willkie  won  the  1940  Republi- 
can presidential  nomination  and  immedi- 
ately  asked  Joe  Martin  to  serve  as  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee. Exhibiting  the  devotion  to  party 
which  marked  his  entire  life  in  politics, 
Joe  Martin  agreed. 

By  the  time  he  was  elected  Speaker 
in  1947,  Joe  Martin  had  become  a  symbol 
of  the  Republican  Party,  and  the  famous 
cowlick  that  hung  down  on  his  forehead 
had  become  his  trademark. 

The  story  goes  that  his  personal  secre- 
tary helped  Joe  spruce  up  for  an  appear- 
ance as  Speaker  at  a  joint  session  of  the 
Congress.  She  straightened  his  tie. 
brushed  his  suit  coat  and  insisted  that  he 
comb  back  his  hair.  As  soon  as  he  left 
the  office.  Joe  was  seen  to  pause  in  the 
corridor  and  flick  his  cowlick  back 
down.  To  a  friend,  he  said,  grinning, 
"Nobody  would  know  me  otherwise." 

This  was  the  warm,  human  Joe 
Martin  that  I  came  to  know  when  I  first 
took  my  seat  in  the  House.  He  was  a 
kind,  gentle  man  and  a  master  of  diplo- 
macy in  his  role  as  a  legislative  leader. 
It  was  perhaps  Joe  Martin's  greatest 
strength  as  a  leader  in  the  House  that 
he  could  bring  party  factions  together 
and  weld  them  into  a  imlfled  force. 

It  seems  a  bit  fantastic  to  us  young 
fellows  but  Joe  Martin  got  his  start  in 
politics  when  he  marched  in  a  torch- 
light parade  for  William  McKinley  in 
1896.  At  the  time,  a  family  friend  told 
Joe's  father,  "Don't  let  your  son  go  into 
politics.  He's  too  good  a  boy!" 

Joe  never  took  that  advice,  despite 
being  blessed  with  a  lot  of  commonsense. 
First  he  won  election  to  the  Massachu- 
setts House  of  Representatives  at  the 
tender  age  of  27,  then  to  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Senate — and  in  1924,  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Today,  Joe  holds  a  record  imsurpassed 
in  either  major  political  party.  He  was 
five  times  the  permanent  chairman  of  a 
presidential  nominating  convention. 

But  Joe  Martin  is  more  than  a  great 
Republican.  He  served  this  country  with 
great  skill  and  was  instrumental  in  im- 
plementing some  of  the  great  decisions  of 
our  times. 

For  instance,  during  World  War  n 
General  Marshall  came  to  Joe  and  asked 
him  to  get  approve  for  a  congressional 
appropriation  of  $1.6  billion  to  build  this 
Nation's  first  atomic  bomb.  Joe  had  to  get 
these  funds  from  Congress  largely  on 
faith — because  the  greatest  secrecy  had 
to  be  maintained.  Thus  It  was  that  Joe 
Martin  helped  initiate  the  program 
which  shortened  World  War  n  and  saved 
thousands  of  American  lives. 

Joe  Martin  has  received  many  honors 
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during  his  lifetime,  among  them  six 
honorary  degrees.  Today  he  enjoys  still 
another  honor  that  of  knowing  that  he 
has  the  love  and  respect  of  all  Americans 
as  we  join  in  wishing  him  a  happy  birth- 
day and  expressing  the  gratitude  we  all 
feel  toward  a  great  public  servant. 


TELEGRAM  ON  PROPOSED  TAX 
INCREASE 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
received  a  telegram,  which,  in  a  nutshell. 
sums  up  the  views  of  constituents  living 
in  my  district  as  to  the  proposed  tax  in- 
crease. I  am  sure  all  in  the  House  will  be 
interested.  The  telegram  follows: 
Our    leader    says    that    we    should    let    you 

know — 
We  want  your  vote  to  guarantee  our  Income 

tax  will  grow — 
Well,  I  must  say  such  tactics  bring  from  me 

a  worried  frown. 
The  only  way  I  want  to  see  my  taxes  go  Is 
down. 

Evelyn  Haller. 


ACCEPTED  ETIQUETTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rooney]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
Wednesday,  November  1,  1967,  there  ap- 
pears on  page  30779  certain  remarks  by 
one  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen  from 
the  State  of  New  Jei-sey.  In  these  re- 
marks, reference  was  made  to  "accepted 
etiquette." 

One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
accepted  etiquette  insofar  as  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  concerned,  as  most 
Members  of  this  body  who  have  been  here 
for  over  30  days  are  fully  aware,  is  that 
if  you  plan  to  take  exception  with  a  fel- 
low Member  on  the  floor,  you  afford  that 
Member  the  courtesy  of  placing  him  on 
notice  by  advising  him  of  the  time  such 
remarks  are  to  be  made  in  the  House. 

The  gentleman  who  referred  to  ac- 
cepted etiquette  did  not  even  follow 
this  basic  elementary  courtesy.  I  assure 
you  that  I  have  done  so. 

I  would  also  like  to  assure  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  that  if  his  pur- 
pose is  to  hunt  for  an  "out"  or  an  alibi  or 
an  excuse  as  to  certain  of  his  votes,  I  do 
not  propose  to  be  of  much  aid.  Neither 
innuendo  nor  flattery  will  influence  me 
to  join  any  so-called  hunt  club  or  expedi- 
tion. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hunt]  referred  to  his 
support  of  responsible  efforts  that  would 
strengthen  the  merchant  marine  In- 
dustry. 

If  giving  lipservice  to  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  merchant  marine  on  the  one 
hand  and  then  voting  to  deny  them  the 
right  to  expend  part  of  that  on  the  other 


hand  is  responsible,  then  the  gentleman 
qualifies. 

As  another  New  Yorker  used  to  say, 
"Let  us  look  at  the  record." 

When  the  Departments  of  State,  Jus- 
tice. Commerce,  the  judiciary,  and  re- 
lated agencies  appropriation  bill  was  be- 
fore the  House  on  May  31  last,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  on  roUcall  No. 
Ill  voted  for  the  motion  to  recommit 
that  bill  with  instructions  to  drastically 
cut  expenditures. 

What  does  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Maritime  Administration 
have  to  say  as  to  the  effect  on  the  Mari- 
time Administration  if  such  a  limitation 
were  to  be  enacted  into  law? 

Here  is  their  statement  as  submitted 
to  the  other  body  as  it  appears  on  page 
798  of  the  other  body's  printed  hearings 
on  the  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  ju- 
diciar>'  appropriations  bill: 

A  o''c  reduction  in  the  budget  expenditures 
for  M.iritlme  Administration  would  be  $15.3 
million.  Additional  reductions  would  be  nec- 
essary to  offset  continued  operation  of  the 
Sa\annah.  Also,  the  most  recent  estimate  of 
e.xpendltures  in  fiscal  year  1968  for  ship  con- 
strxictlon  subsidies  Indicate  an  Increase  of 
$37.0  million  over  the  estimates  shown  in  the 
budget.  On  the  basis  of  these  three  f.^ctors, 
Section  704  would  restrict  Maritime  Admin- 
istration expenditures  by  approximately  $54.3 
million.  Such  a  restriction  would  force  a  slow- 
down in  the  ship  construction  program  and 
would  require  holding  up  payments  to  ship 
operators  for  operating-differential  subsidies 
committed  under  prior  contract  authority. 
There  is  a  high  probability  that  this  would 
result  in  forcing  us  to  adopt  uneconomic 
contracting  procedures  for  ship  construction, 
as  well  as  delaying  the  modernization  of  the 
merchant  marine. 

Does  that  sound  like  responsible  sup- 
port of  the  maritime  and  shipbuilding 
industries?  I,  for  one,  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  would  like 
me  to  yield  to  him,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  gladly 
yield. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  for  embel- 
lishing my  record. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  What  was 
that  word,  sir,  I  may  ask? 

Mr.  HUNT.  The  word,  sir,  was  "em- 
bellishing." 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  "Embel- 
lishing"? 

Mr.  HUNT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  do  not 
believe  that  would  be  a  correct  word  in 
this  situation. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  believe  you  yielded.  If  you 
do  not  mind,  only  one  should  speak  at  a 
time. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yielded 
for  a  question,  not  a  speech.  The  gen- 
tleman can  get  all  the  time  he  wants 
when  I  sit  down. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  merely  want  to  compli- 
ment you,  as  I  did. 

I  believe  you  and  I  met  back  in  World 
War  II  when  you  were  a  Member  of  this 
House,  when  you  visited  me  when  I  was 
serving  with  the  Aimed  Forces  in  Italy. 
Then  today  you  attack  me  on  the  floor 
after  I  had  voted  on  a  bill.  You  did  not 


at  any  time  tell  me  you  were  going  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  did  not 
attack  the  gentleman  at  all.  I  merely 
pointed  out  the  inconsistency  of  his  vot- 
ing. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  merely  ask  you 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Just  a 
minute,  please.  I  merely  pointed  out  how 
inconsistent  he  was:  on  the  one  hand 
voting  to  drastically  cut  appropriations 
for  the  merchant  marine,  and  on  the 
other  hand  announcing  that  his  heart 
bled  for  the  merchant  marine.  But  the 
gentleman  was  only  one  of  a  number 
of  Republicans,  including  the  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Gerald  D.  Fopd],  whom  I  included 
in  the  same  list. 

Mr.  HUNT.  That  is  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion, and  my  opinion  is  as  good  as  yours 
any  time. 


PROPOSED  SOLICITATION  OF 
ELECTION  FUND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley]  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
morning  the  Des  Moines  Register,  the 
Washington  Post,  the  New  York  Times, 
and  other  newspapers  carried  a  story 
that  previous  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Meat  Inspection  Act.  amendments,  de- 
bated and  passed  by  the  House  on  Tues- 
day, a  producer  organization,  the  West- 
ern Independent  Meat  Packers  Associa- 
tion, was  involved  through  its  president, 
Mr.  Liljenquist,  in  the  solicitation  of 
funds  under  the  most  questionable  cir- 
cumstances for  "the  election  and  re- 
election of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States." 

As  a  result  of  these  public  disclosures 
there  has  also  come  to  public  notice  the 
praiseworthy  action  taken  by  the  distin- 
guished and  able  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  PoageI,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Livestock  and  Grains, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PuRCELL],  in  ending  abruptly  this  im- 
proper and  obvious  attempt  to  Influence 
the  course  of  national  legislation. 

I  think  the  House  should  note  the 
promptness  and  clarity  and  diligence 
with  which  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage],  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Livestock 
and  Grains,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PxjrcellJ.  took  action  to  see  that 
this  shoddy  effort  ended  Immediately. 
The  gentlemen  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage 
and  Mr.  Purcell],  on  one  hand,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith!  . 
and  I  on  the  other,  differ  on  the  bill. 
but  we  do  not  differ  In  our  reaction 
against  any  attempt  to  either  Induce  or 
intimidate  Members  of  Congress.  I  would 
like  to  say,  the  episode,  however,  estab- 
lishes again  publicly  and  conclusively 
the  reputation  for  responsibility  and  in- 
tegrity which  those  two  distinguished 
members  of  the  Texas  delegation  and  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  so  justly  bear. 
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Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  per- 
sonal appreciation  to  the  gentleman  for 
the  comments  he  has  made  and  verify 
the  facts  that  he  has  related.  I  would 
like  to  add  the  fact  that  not  only  did 
our  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  fMr. 
Po.age].  take  what  we  all,  I  think,  con- 
sidered to  be  very  appropriate  action 
when  he  was  made  aware  of  an  unfortu- 
nate occurrence  as  far  as  the  activities 
of  Mr.  Liljenquist  were  concerned;  but 
I  want  to  point  out  that  at  the  same  time 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  [Mr.  Poage] 
took  this  action  he  was  cooperating,  and 
in  coordination  with  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  on  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Mr.  Page  Belcher,  of  Oklahoma, 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Livestock  and  Grains  Subcommittee,  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mrs.  May],  who  both  exercised 
the  highest  standards  of  conduct  in  this 
matter. 

In  my  judgment,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Foley J,  the  chaii-man  took  absolutely 
appropriate  and  decisive  action  which 
prevented  any  possibility  of  embarrass- 
ment or  misunderstanding  on  the  part 
of  a.:y  Member  of  Congress.  I  would  like 
to  add  my  appreciation  for  the  coopera- 
tiveness  and  gentlemanly  behavior  bv 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Foley].  Both  of  these  gentlemen 
opposed  my  stand  on  H.R.  12144.  but 
certainly  conducted  themselves  in  the 
highest  order  of  congressional  behavior; 
their  actions  in  this  matter  can  only 
serve  to  further  the  reputation  of  this 
Hou.<=e. 

I  feel  It  Is  Important  for  the  American 
public,  as  well  as  all  of  those  who  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  press  reports,  that 
the  complete  record  of  this  whole  situ- 
ation be  made  public.  This  should  pre- 
vent any  misconceptions  or  mistmder- 
standings  about  what  took  place  between 
September  28.  when  this  began,  and  Oc- 
tober 11,  when  it  was  finally  concluded. 

First.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  place 
in  the  Record  a  statement  from  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Honorable 
W.  R.  Poage.  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  describing  in 
chronological  order  the  events  connected 
with  this  matter: 

November  2,  1967. 

Tl-ie  .'«3licitation  of  funds  by  Mr.  L.  Blaine 
lilj'^^r.qulst  first  came  to  my  attention  late  In 
The  afternoon  of  October  5.  1967,  when  I 
wfii  furnished  with  copy  of  a  letter  dated  Sep- 
tp.niber  28,  1967.  signed  by  Mr.  Liljenquist  as 
Treiu=!urer.  Congressional  Campaign  Fund.  A 
copv  of  that  letter  is  attached  hereto  and  is 
mariced  irl. 

I  immediately  conferred  with  Honorable 
Graham  Purcell,  Chairman  of  the  Livestock 
and  Grain  Subcommtltee.  and  with  Repre- 
sentative Catherine  May.  ranking  Minority 
member  of  that  Subcommittee.  We  agreed 
that  I  should  write  not  only  to  Mr.  Liljenquist 
but  to  the  heads  of  each  of  the  three  meat 
p.icklng  associations,  advising  them  that 
until  the  proposed  solicitation  campaign  had 
been  rescinded  and  all  monies  which  had 
been  collected  thereunder  had  been  returned. 


that  we  would  not  proceed  with  further  con-  produce  the  burden  of  federal  taxes  ae  rap- 

sideration  of  the  meat  bill.  Copies  of  my  letter  Idly  as  possible; 

to  Mr.  Liljenquist,  marked  Jt2,  and  my  letter  Z)    To  encourage  a  political  climate  where- 
to Mr.  Abe  Guss.  Chairman  of  the  Western  in  business  enterprises  will  continue  to  grow 
States  Meat  Packers  Association,  marked  i:Z,  and  prosper, 
are  attached  hereto.  As   Trustee   for   the   "Congressional   Cam- 

A  letter  identical  to  the  one  sent  to  Mr.  palgn  Fund,"  I  will  distribute  the  amounts 
Gus6  was  sent  to  Mr.  Gray.  Chairman  of  the  collected  to  the  campaign  funds  of  U.  S. 
Board  of  the  American  Meat  Institute,  and  Senators  and  Representatives  who  support 
to  Mr.  James  A.  Beaver.  Jr  .  President  of  the  the  objectives  listed  above.  The  disburse- 
National  Independent  Meat  Packers  Assocla-  ments  will  range  from  850  to  $300  each.  I 
tion.  Copies  of  these  letters  are  not  attached  will  report  annually  to  a  three-man  commit- 
but  they  are  identical  to  the  letter  sent  to  tee  consisting  of : 
Mr.  Guss.  Douglas    N.    Allan.    James    Allan    &    Sons, 

Identical  letters  were  also  sent  to  Mr.  Her-  1599  Evans  Avenue,  San  Francisco  24.  Call- 

rell  Degraff,  President  of  the  American  Meat  fornia. 

Institute;  Aled  P.  Davles,  Vice  President  of  Paul  Blackman.  Acme  Meat  Company,  Inc., 
the  American  Meat  Institute;  to  Wade  Parker.  4366  So  Alcoa  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  58,  Call- 
Douglas   N.    Allan    and   Paul    Blackman.    all  fornia. 

three  of  whom  are  Directors  of  the  Western  Wade  Parker.  Pacific  Meat  Company,  Inc., 

States  Meat  Packers  Association.  Box     5636     Kenton     Station,     Portland     17, 

The    same    letter    was    sent    to    Mr.    John  Oregon 
Killick,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Will   you   participate  In  this  worthy  pro- 
Independent  Meat  Packers  Association.  gram?    Remember,   your   contribution    must 

All  of  these  letters  were  mailed  on  October  be    personal,    and    it    is    not    deductible   for 

6.  1967.  On  the  same  day  I  visited  with  Hon.  federal    Income    tax    purposes. 

W.  M.  Colmer.  Chairman  of  the  House  Com-  If  your  company  is  incorporated,  you  can 

mittee  on  Rules,  and  dlscvissed  the  situation  make   personal   contributions   to   a   political 

with  him,  and  advised  that  even  though  we  campaign   fund   even    though    the   company 

had  requested  a  rule  on  the  meat  inspection  in  which  you  are  an  officer  and  stockholder 

bill,  H.R.   12144,  that  I  would  appreciate  it  has  contracts  with  one  or  more  agencies  of 

if  he  would   withhold   any   action   until   we  the  Federal   Government.   If  your   company 

knew    Mr.    Liljenquist    had    withdrawn    his  is  unincorporated,  you  should  contribute  to 

solicitation.  I  confirmed  that  conversation  by  the  fund  only  if  your  firm  is  neither  negotiat- 

letter  dated  the  same  day.  Copy  of  that  letter  ing    nor    performing    a    contract    with    any 

is  enclosed,  marked  ^A.  agency    of    the    federal    government    at    the 

On  October  9th  I  received  wires  from  Mr.  time  of  your  contribution. 

James  A.  Beaver,  Jr.  and  Mr.  R  F.  Gray,  both  Yours  for  better  government, 

repudiating  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Liljen-  Best    regards, 

quist  and  disclaiming  any  connection  there-  L    Bl.^mne  LiLJENgrisr, 

with  Trustee,  Congressional  Carnpaign  Fund. 

The  next  day  I  received  letters  from  Mr.  

Herrell  DeGraff,  Mr.  Aled  P.  Davles  and  Mr.  Mr.  L.  Blaine  LiLjENariST. 

James  A.   Beaver,  Jr.,  likewise  disassociating  Washington.   DC. 

themselves  from  any  connection  with  the  De.^r  Blaine:  Attached  Is  my  check  made 
solicitation.  payable  to  L.  B,  Liljenquist.  Trustee.  Con- 
On  October  14th  I  received  a  letter  from  gressional  Campaign  Fund  I  have  checked 
Mr.  Abe  Guss,  stating  that  "steps  are  being  the  following  applicable  paragraph: 
taken  by  Mr,  Liljenquist  to  terminate  the  My  company  is  incorporated.  I  am  making 
solicitation  .  .  .  .^Iso  in  accordance  with  this  contribution  personally,  with  the  under- 
your  suggestions  Mr.  Liljenquist  has  advised  ing  that  it  is  not  deductible  for  federal  In- 
me  that  any  funds  currently  collected  will  be  come  tax  purposes.  Zl 
immediately  returned  to  the  donors."  My  company  is  a  partnership  or  sole  pro- 

On  October  17th  I  received  a  similar  letter  prietorshlp,  but  it  is  not  negotiating  for  or 

from  Mr.  Paul  Blackman.  performing  any   contracts  with  any  agency 

On  October  12th  I  received  a  letter  from  of  the  Federal  Goverriment  at  this  time. 
Mr.  L.  Blaine  Liljenquist,  signed  as  President  I  am  making  this  contribution  personally, 
and  General  Manager  of  the  Western  States  with  the  understanding  that  It  Is  not 
Meat  Packers  Association,  copy  of  which  deductible  for  federal  Income  tax  pur- 
letter  is  marked  its  and  Is  attached  hereto.  poses.  D 

Only  after  receiving  Mr.  Liljenqulsfs  cate- 
gorical commitment  to  abandon  his  fund-  bincereiy  yours, 

raising  camp>algn  and  to  return  the  monies      

secured  this  year  did  I  request  Mr.  Colmer  (Name) 
to  proceed  with  the  granting  of  a  rule.  This 

was   done  and  I  heard   nothing   further   of      inV'\ 

this  solicitation  campaign  until  I  was  called  (Date) 

out  of  bed  last  night  by  a  newspaper  reporter  My  mailing  address  Is: 

advising  that  he  was  writing  an  article  on 

this  matter.  

L  Blaine  Liljenquist,  i 

Washington.  DC.  September  28, 1967.  T 

This  letter  is  to  invite  you  to  mall  me  one      

of  your  personal  checks  in  an  amount  rang-  

ing  from  $25  up  to  a  maximum  of  §99,  made  October  6, 1967. 

out  to  the  order  of  L.  B   Liljenquist,  Trustee,  Mr.  L.  Blaine  Liljenqcist. 

Congressional  Campaign  Fund.  President    and    General    Manager.    Western 

You  will  have  an  opportunity  to  make  a  States    Meat    Packers    Association,    Inc., 

similar   contribution   each   year.   The   funds  Washington,  D.C. 

collected   will  be  used   to  help  elect  or  re-  Deab  Mr.  Liljenquist:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy 

elect  members  of  the  House  of  Representa-  of  a  letter  that  I  have  Just  written  to  Mr. 

tives  and  the  Senate,  of  both  political  parties,  Guss,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Western 

who  are  conscientiously  working  to  accom-  State  Meat  Packers  Association.  This  Is  net 

pllsh  the  following  goals:  done  with  any  intention  of  embarrassing  you 

1 )  To  preserve  our  free  enterprise  system,  but  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  a  great 
which  has  enabled  the  United  States,  with  number  of  innocent  by-standers  who,  tt 
6%  of  the  world's  people  and  l^r  of  the  seems  to  me.  are  In  serious  danger  of  being 
world's  land,  to  produce  50%  of  the  world's  Irreparably  injured  by  the  solicitations  which 
wealth;  you  have  intlated.  The  letter  U  self-explana- 

2)  To  maintain  a  balanced  budget  and  to  tory. 
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I  think  that  when  you  have  considered  It 
you  will  recognize  how  this  action  could  be 
misinterpreted  In  the  hands  of  any  self-ap- 
pointed critic.  It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  try 
to  suggest  how  you  should  run  your  associa- 
tion or  what  political  connections  you 
should  make  but  when  it  comes  to  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Agriculture  Committee,  we  feel 
that  we  would  like  to  be  like  Caesar's  wife 
and  we  know  of  no  way  In  which  needed  and 
desirable  legislation  can  be  passed  a^  long 
as  its  passage  would  give  those  who  wanted 
to  discredit  the  Committee  the  opportunity 
to  allege  that  funds  were  being  collected  to 
buy  votes  of  the  Committee  at  the  very  time 
a  highly  controversial  bill  Is  before  us.  This 
bill,  of  course,  affects  your  Interest  and  the 
interest  of  every  meat  packer  In  the  United 
States. 

You  will,  of  course,  note  that  I  have  sug- 
gested id  the  officials  of  each  of  the  major 
packer  associations  that  this  solicitation  nec- 
essarily Involves  the  reputation  of  all  pack- 
ers. Since  you  are  the  only  one  who  can  cor- 
rect the  erroneous  impression,  I  would  hope 
that  you  would  do  so  without  any  delay  and 
it  would  be  most  helpful  In  expediting  the 
passage  of  legislation  if  you  wotild  furnish 
us  with  a  copy  of  your  correspondence  with 
your  members. 

With  all  good  wishes.  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours. 

W.  R.  POACE. 

Chairman. 

Committee  on  AGRicnxTTmE, 
Washington.  D.C.,  October  6, 1967. 
Mr.  Abe  Gtrss, 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  Western  State  Meat 
Packers  Association,  Granite  Meat  Co., 
Murray,  Utah. 

Dear  Mr.  Guss:  Enclosed  herewith  Is  a 
copy  of  a  letter  signed  by  Mr.  L.  Blaine 
Uljenqulst.   The    letter   is   self-explanatory. 

To  say  that  I  was  shocked  by  the  con- 
tents of  this  letter  at  this  time  Is  Indeed 
an  understatement.  Without  raising  any 
question  of  the  propriety  of  any  association 
to  engage  in  legitimate  political  activities. 
I  must  point  out  that  the  wide  circulation 
of  such  a  letter,  no  matter  how  well  meant, 
obviously  endangers  the  standing  of  the 
whole  meat  packing  Industry.  Furthermore, 
I  am  sure  you  can  see  that  no  matter  how 
Innocent  this  solicitation  may  have  been 
Intended,  it  Is  absolutely  Impossible  to  dis- 
associate it  from  the  pending  meat  inspec- 
tion legislation.  It  could  prove  to  be  deeply 
embarrassing  to  all  Member  of  Congress  who 
are  trying  to  deal  honestly  and  objectively 
with  the  problems  of  the  meat  industrv  In 
the  United  States. 

Following  the  receipt  of  this  letter  I  con- 
ferred privately  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Livestock  and  Feed  Grain  Subcommittee, 
Honorable  Graham  Purcell,  and  the  Rank- 
ing Minority  Member,  Honorable  Catherine 
C  May.  It  Is  our  opinion  that  this  project 
should  be  abandoned  Immediately.  I  am 
today  asking  Mr.  Liljenqulst  If  he  will  not 
cooperate  by  writing  to  all  who  received  his 
letter  rescinding  his  proposal  and  refund- 
ing any  monies  heretofore  received.  I  can 
only  hope  that  this  project  has  not  gone  so 
for  as  to  bring  possible  discussion  of  the 
subject  to  your  embarrassment  and  to  the 
embarrassment  of  Members  of  Congress. 
Frankly.  I  am  going  to  insist  that  our  Com- 
mittee take  no  action  on  legislation  affect- 
ing the  packing  industry  so  long  as  this 
solicitation  remains  outstanding. 

A  similar  letter  Is  going  to  the  officials  of 
each  of  the  three  meat  packers  associations 
as  I  think  that  all  of  you  are  directly  in- 
volved. I  would,  of  course,  have  been  happy 
had  the  circumstances  permitted  a  general 
meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  indus- 
try but  since  that  is  Impractical  I  am  com- 
municating directly  with  Mr.  L.  Blaine 
Liljenqulst  of  the  Western  State  Meat  Pack- 
ers   Association,    Mr.    Aled    Davies    of    the 


American  Meat  Institute,  and  Mr.  John  A. 
KllUck  of  the  National  Independent  Meat 
Packers  Association,  all  of  whom  are  In 
Washington,  In  the  hope  that  we  can  re- 
move all  of  the  possible  points  of  criticism 
of  either  the  Congress  or  the  industry.  I  feel, 
however,  that  I  should  have  a  letter  direct 
from  you.  as  a  responsible  official  of  your 
organization,  categorically  repudiating  any 
fund  raising  campaign  such  as  Is  envisioned 
In  Mr.  mjenqulst's  letter. 

May  I  hear  from  you  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience. Thanking,  you,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  R.  POAGE, 

Chairman. 
PS. — I  have  just  communicated  by  tele- 
phone with  the  ranking  Minority  Member  of 
the  Committee,  the  Honorable  Page  Belcher, 
and  he  authorizes  me  to  advise  you  that  he 
has  read  this  letter  and  concurs  In  Its  con- 
tents. 

W.  R.P. 


October  6,  1967. 
Hon.  WrLLiAM  M.  Colmer, 
Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Rules, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Bill:  For  the  reasons  discussed  In 
our  conversation  this  morning,  I  would  ap- 
preciate It  If  you  would  hold  H.R.  12144,  the 
Meat  Inspection  Act,  without  action  In  the 
Rules  Committee  until  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  know  that  the  threat  of  public 
misunderstanding,  occasioned  by  the  solici- 
tations we  discussed,  has  been  removed. 

Thanking  you,  I  am 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

W.  R.  POACE, 

Chairman. 


Western  States 
Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc  , 

October  11,1967. 

Hon.  W.  R.  POAGE, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Poage  :  As  you  know,  labor  unions 
and  businessmen  have  solicited  funds  for 
expressing  their  Interest  In  the  election  of 
members  of  Congress. 

While  the  labor  unions  have  been  the  most 
active  In  this  activity.  It  Is  Just  as  Important 
that  businessmen  become  equally  concerned 
about  the  way  our  country  Is  governed. 

You  will  note  from  the  attached  copy  of 
the  letter  I  have  been  using  in  soliciting 
funds  that  we  are  dedicated  to  the  election 
of  House  and  Senate  members  who  conscien- 
tiously work  to  accomplish  the  following 
goals: 

1 .  To  preserve  our  free  enterprise  system. 

2.  To  maintain  a  balanced  budget  and  to 
reduce  the  burden  of  federal  taxes  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

3.  To  encourage  a  political  climate  where- 
in business  enterprise  will  continue  to  grow 
and  prosper. 

These  objectives  are  sound  and  Important 
to  all  Americans.  We  feel  It  Is  Important  that 
every  segment  of  our  society  become  and 
remain  active  In  the  Government  of  our 
country. 

The  Congressional  Campaign  F\ind.  of 
which  I  serve  as  Trustee,  came  into  existence 
In  1964.  The  funds  have  been  used  to  help 
elect  a  few  members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
who  are  striving  to  balance  the  budegt,  stop 
Inflation  and  serve  the  bests  Interests  of  our 
nation. 

I  have  received  and  studied  your  letter  of 
October  6  addressed  to  me  and  your  letter 
of  the  same  date  addressed  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  the  Western  States  Meat 
Packers  Association,  Mr.  Abe  Guss. 

Because  of  my  respect  for  you  and  other 
members  of  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, and  after  discussing  the  questions 
raised  by  you  with  others  In  the  meat  indus- 
try who  might  be  adversely  affected  by  any 
misinterpretation  of  our  objectives,  we  have 


decided  to  stop  the  solicitation  of  funds  for 
this  project.  In  addition,  because  of  the 
pending  legislation  on  meat  Inspection,  the 
funds  collected  thus  far  this  year  will  be 
returned  to  the  donors. 

By  this  action,  we  are  showing  that 
although  our  purpose  In  collecting  the  fund 
Is  proper,  due  to  the  circumstances  now 
existing  we  are  going  the  extra  mile  to  re- 
move any  possibility  of  any  misinterpreta- 
tion of  our  intentions  by  any  persons  who 
might  attempt  to  discredit  either  the  me«t 
Industry  or  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee by  making  erroneous  charges. 

In  June  of  this  year  after  conferring  with 
members  of  the  Campaign  Fund  Committee, 
it  was  decided  to  renew  our  solicitation  In 
preparation  for  the  1968  elections.  There 
was  not  any  thought  of  relating  the  fund 
In  any  way  to  the  meat  inspection  legisla- 
tion, and  no  effort  has  ever  been  made,  or 
would  ever  be  made,  to  influence  a  vote  on 
any  measure  before  the  Congress.  We  were 
raising  funds  at  this  time  only  because  our 
1964  fund  was  depleted. 

The  Congressional  Campaign  Fund  Is  not 
an  Association  program.  As  Trustee,  I 
administer  the  project  and  all  expenses  must 
be  paid  by  the  fund. 

At  no  time  has  any  sizeable  amount  of 
funds  been  collected  or  distributed  under  this 
plan.  In  1964  about  $1800  was  collected 
from  individuals  contributing  small  amounts. 
This  year  the  sum  collected  to  date  totals 
less  than  $500. 

Because  your  letter  calls  attention  to  pos- 
sible  misinterpretation  of  our  purpose,  we 
are   terminating  the  project  In  accordance 
with  your  suggestion. 
Sincerely  yours, 

L.  Blaine  Liljenqihst, 
President  and  General  Manager. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  that  this  unfor- 
tunate incident  took  place.  I  was  made 
aware  of  It  as  Chairman  Poage  indi- 
cated in  his  memorandum  on  the  eve- 
ning of  October  5. 1  wholeheartedly  con- 
curred with  the  suggestion  by  our 
distinguished  chairman  that  he  should 
express  our  concern  and  request  that 
this  fimdraising  effort  be  terminated. 

I  must  commend  the  course  of  action 
which  was  taken  in  this  matter  by  my 
colleagues  to  insure  the  complete  integ- 
rity of  the  committee's  consideration  and 
action  on  this  important  legislation.  It 
is  also  my  purpose  to  make  sure  that 
the  complete  record  on  this  matter  is 
available  to  any  who  wish  to  see  it. 


MARKET-MINDED   PRIEST 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  us  who  advocate  the  formation  of  a 
Department  of  Consumer  Affairs  do  so 
out  of  the  very  pragmatic  belief  that  only 
such  a  formal  organization  can  truly 
protect  American  consumers.  The  issue 
of  consumer  protection  has  moral  over- 
tones, however,  sind  these  tend  to  get 
overlooked  as  we  concentrate  our  efforts 
on  specific  pieces  of  consumer  legislation. 
I  am  most  grateful  that  the  moral  case 
for  consumer  protection  continues  to  be 
made,  and  I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
note  the  articulate  and  persuasive  stance 
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taken  by  the  Reverend  Robert  Joseph 
McEwen,  S.J. 

Father  McEwen  currently  serves  on 
the  President's  Consumer  Advisory 
Council,  and  lectures  on  business  social 
responsibility  among  other  topics  as  head 
at  the  economics  department  at  Boston 
College.  His  notable  effort  to  consolidate 
our  scattered  consumer  protection  agen- 
cies is  highlighted  in  this  morning's  New 
York  Times. 

I  include  this  provocative  article  in  the 
Record  : 

Market-Minded  Priest:  Robert 
Joseph  McE^ven 

Washington.  November  2. — St.  Thomas 
.Aquinas  posed  an  ethical  question  to  a 
13th-century  audience  on  whether  it  was 
morally  right  knowingly  to  sell  someone  a 
.*iorse  with  a  hidden  defect. 

Seven  centuries  later,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Joseph  McEwen  cites  St.  Thomas's  moral 
Interest  In  economics  as  a  historical  prece- 
dent for  his  deep  Involvement  In  the  secular 
business  of  consumer  protection. 

"There's  a  long  historical  line  of  writing 
centering  on  what  Is  a  just  price."  Father 
McEwen  explains. 

"I  am  writing  In  the  context  of  moral  right 
and  wrong  for  buyers  and  sellers.  My  work 
has  been  In  dealing  with  the  context  of 
what's  fair  for  buyers  and  sellers  to  do  to 
each  other." 

Father  McEwen,  whose  many  appearances 
before  Congressional  Investigating  commit- 
tees have  made  him  a  familiar  flgtrre  In 
Washington,  was  here  to  attend  Consumer 
.Assembly  '67.  a  two-day  gathering  of  national, 
state  and  local  consumer  organizations.  He 
put  forward  proposals  for  consolidating  nu- 
merous consumer  protection  agencies  under 
the  leadership  of  a  Central  Consumer  Fed- 
eration of  America. 

ACTIVE    in    consumer    AFFAIRS 

The  soft-spoken  Jesuit  describes  his  ac- 
tivity In  consumer  affairs  as  a  "concrete  ex- 
ample of  the  church's  attempt  to  make  Its 
doctrine  relevant  to  the  problems  of  the 
world  today." 

One  colleague,  who  welcomes  Father 
McEwen's  participation  in  traditionally  secu- 
lar politics  as  "action,  not  just  words  from 
the  pulpit,"  aptly  rejects  any  suggestion  that 
a  priest  In  politician's  clothing  might  cause 
some  professional  resentment. 

"General  Motors  makes  cars;  Father 
McEwen  and  I  have  people  as  our  product." 
said  Evelyn  Dubrow,  legislative  representa- 
tive of  the  International  Ladles  Garment 
Workers  Union. 

Father  McEwen  notes  that  It  has  taken 
some  time  to  gain  this  acceptance. 

"About  10  or  12  years  ago,"  he  said,  "there 
was  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  the  clergy's 
Involvement  In  secular  affairs  coming  from 
Catholics,  non-Catholics,  clergy  and  the  gen- 
eral public. 

"I  used  to  run  constantly  into  politicians 
who  would  say:  'The  priest  has  no  business 
telling  us  anything  about  this  field.'  " 

recalls  depression 

Father  McEwen.  whose  eyeglasses,  sparse 
black  hair  and  perpetual  shadow  of  a  beard 
suit  his  scholarly  demeanor,  traces  his  In- 
terest In  both  the  priesthood  and  economics 
back  to  the  depression. 

He  was  born  In  Dorchester.  Mass.,  In  1916. 
He  recalls  reading  of  the  Wall  Street  crash 
while  in  high  school. 

"The  depression  made  an  indelible  Im- 
pression on  me.  All  through  high  school  I 
questioned  my  father  on  the  gold  standard 
and  other  economic  matters.  I  wondered  why 
he  couldn't  answer  me. 

"When  I  had  decided  to  enter  the  priest- 
hood, during  my  sophomore  year  at  Boston 
College,  I  felt  I  should  take  my  teaching  con- 


centration I  at  the  Jesuit  Theological  College 
located  in  Weston,  Mass.]  in  economics." 

Father  McEwen  has  since  received  a 
master's  degree  In  economics  from  Pordham 
University  and  a  Ph.  D.  In  economics  from 
Boston  College,  where  he  Is  now  head  of  the 
economics  department. 

His  Interest  in  consumer  problems  began 
in  1957,  when  he  became  involved  with  re- 
searching fair  trade  laws  In  conjunction  with 
his  doctoral  thesis. 

He  now  Includes  several  courses  on  busi- 
ness social  responsibility  In  his  teaching 
curriculum  at  Boston  College  and  serves  on 
the  President's  Consumer  Advisory  Council. 


NATIONAL  UNICEF  DAY 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
years  October  31  has  been  a  special  holi- 
day to  many  of  us,  for  on  our  traditional 
Halloween  night  we  have  also  honored 
the  United  Nations  Children's  Pimd.  On 
this  evening,  children  throughout  the 
countrj'  have  made  this  more  than  an 
occasion  for  merriment  and  reward  for 
"tricks"  foregone.  They  have  converted 
it  into  a  constructive  effort  to  seek  con- 
tributions to  UNICEF,  and  thus  they 
dedicate  an  evening  from  their  busy, 
affluent  American  lives  to  the  less  fortu- 
nate children  of  the  world  who  suffer 
from  poverty,  hunger,  and  disease.  As  a 
sponsor  of  legislation  to  designate  Oc- 
tober 31  as  National  UNICEF  Day,  I  was 
most  gratified  that  President  Johnson 
issued  a  proclamation  to  this  effect  for 
this  year  and  for  each  subsequent  Oc- 
tober 31.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  out- 
standing organizations  which  support 
UNICEF  is  the  Nutley  Jaycees,  of  Nut- 
ley,  N.J.,  and  I  insert  a  fine  letter  written 
by  this  organization's  president,  Mr. 
Walter  A.  Smith,  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  It  was  addressed  to  the  editor 
of  the  Nutley  Sun  and  appeared  in  the 
November  2, 1967,  issue: 

Children  Should  Be  Encoueaged  To  Support 

UNICEF  AcnvmES 
To  the  Editor, 
The  Nutley  Sun: 

How  old  must  one  be  to  share  In  the  honors 
of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize?  Just  old  enough 
and  tall  enough,  it  would  seem,  to  be  able  to 
reach  for  a  doorbell  and  ring  It  on  Halloween, 

Provided,  of  course.  It  Is  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund,  which 
was  granted  the  lofty  award  just  two  years 
ago  for  saving  children's  lives  ever  since  Its 
foundation,  on  December  11.  1946. 

Millions  of  American  boys  and  girls,  here 
In  Nutley  and  In  over  13,000  other  communi- 
ties from  coast  to  coast,  axe  getting  ready  to 
celebrate  UNICEF's  twenty  first  anniversary 
by  showing  greater  enthusiasm  than  ever 
before  In  collecting  Halloween  "treats"  of 
pennies,  nickels  and  dimes.  In  months  to 
come,  these  will  be  transformed  Into  \'ltal 
supplies,  equipment,  medicines  and  vaccines 
for  more  than  100  underdeveloped  countries 
around  the  world. 

Locally  sponsored  by  the  Nutley  Committee 
for  United  NaUons  Week,  the  Trick  or  Treat 
for  UNICEF  program  has  features  to  please 
people  of  all  minds. 

In   the   words   of  President  Johnson,   "In 


keeping  with  our  traditional  spirit  Oif  good- 
will and  generosity,  each  American  can  help 
UNICEF  to  conunue  Its  vital  work  by  partici- 
pating In  the  Trick  or  Treat  program  at 
Halloween." 

For  the  youngsters  themselves  It  is  a  fine 
opportunity  to  combine  their  traditional  fun 
with  a  constructive,  rewarding  activity  all 
their  own — the  world's  greatest  effort  by  chil- 
dren to  help  children," 

Educators  appreciate  the  program's  period 
most  of  all,  when  their  students  are  stlm- 
tilated  Into  8ho»-lng  greatest  Invereet  for, 
and  better  understanding  of,  other  children's 
ll\-ing  conditions  overseas. 

Policemen,  firemen  and  other  civic  authori- 
ties appreciate  the  fact  that  wherever  a  well 
organized  UNICEF  program  prevails,  they  can 
worry  less  about  vandalism  and  senseless 
pranks. 

Last  but  not  least,  for  ministers,  priests 
and  rabbis,  the  motto  "Share  rather  than 
Scare"  takee  Halloween  away  from  some  of  its 
least  desirable  connotations.  When  young 
people  devote  their  energy  and  leisure  time 
to  helping  others.  It  can  well  be  said  that 
they  are  taking  part  In  a  constructive  benefl- 
clent  endeavor. 

Some  idea  of  what  our  boys  and  girls  will 
accomplish,  with  our  community's  generous 
cooperation,  may  be  found  In  the  fact  that 
every  day  UNICEF'S  Jeeps,  trucks  and  other 
vehicles  travel  roughly  the  distance  of  30 
times  around  the  world,  or  four  times  the 
distance  from  the  earth  to  the  moon.  Placed 
end  on  end,  the  midwife  kits  shipped  by 
UNICEF  would  form  a  pile  four  times  as  high 
as  Mount  Everest.  If  they  held  hands  at  the 
Equator,  the  children  and  mothers  helped 
by  UNICEF  each  year  would  circle  the  world. 
The  dried  milk  shipped  by  UNICEF  would  fill 
the  U.N.  Building  more  than  25  times. 

The  Nutley  Committee  for  United  Nations 
Week,  the  organizers  of  the  local  Trick  or 
Treat  for  UNICEF  program,  most  certainly 
deserve  their  selfless  and  efficient  efforts 
should  meet  with  unqualified  success. 
Waltxr  a.  Smith, 
President,  Nutley  Jaycees. 


THE  FAA  IS  RUNNING  OUT  OF  TIME 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
repeatedly  pointed  out  to  my  colleagues, 
to  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  and 
to  the  aviation  industrj-  the  urgent  need 
for  a  positive  policy  on  aircraft  arrest- 
ing equipment  at  U.S.  sdrports.  I  have 
warned  on  several  occasions  that  unless 
the  FAA  moves  soon  to  certificate  such 
equipment  and  require  its  installation 
at  major  airports,  it  will  be  held  ac- 
countable for  the  horrendous  toll  In  lives 
lost  and  equipment  destroyed  that  will 
inevitably  result. 

This  week,  in  the  space  of  about  36 
hours,  aircraft  overran  runways  at  two 
of  the  largest  and  busiest  airports  in  the 
Nation — Logern  Airport  in  Boston  and 
Kennedy  Airport  in  New  York.  For- 
tunately, no  lives  were  lost;  but  in  the 
Boston  incident,  the  plane  stopped  just 
50  feet  from  Boston  Harbor.  And  at  Ken- 
nedy Airport,  the  crash  put  a  rimway  in- 
strument landing  system  out  of  com- 
mission for  hours  and  incoming  flights 
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had  to  be  diverted  to  airfields  as  far 
awav  as  Montreal,  Canada. 

October  19  I  wrote  to  the  Secretarv-  of 
Transportation  urging  him  to  reverse 
the  FAA's  negative  stand  on  aircraft  ar- 
resting gear.  I  have  again  written  to 
Secretary  Boyd,  warning  him  that  as  far 
as  tl'.is  aspect  of  aviation  safety  is  con- 
cerned, time  is  fast  running  out.  I  present 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record  a  copy  of 
my  letter  to  Secretary  Boyd  and  the  New 
York  Times  account  of  the  crash  at  Ken- 
nedy Airport : 

November  3,  1967. 

Hon  AhAti  S.  Bo-ro. 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 
Department  of  Transportation. 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.\r  Awn:  Incidents  at  Logan  Airport  In 
Boston  and  Kennedy  Airport  In  New  York  In 
the  last  two  days  demonstrate  that  If  the 
United  States  does  not  take  positive  action 
soon  on  the  question  of  aircraft  arresting 
equipment,  we  wlU  be  faced  with  a  series  of 
tragedies. 

I'm  stire  you  are  aware  that  at  Logan  Air- 
port Wednesday  night  an  airliner  came  with- 
in fifty  feet  of  Boston  Harbor  after  over-run- 
ning the  runway.  In  my  view,  fifty  feet  is 
simply  not  the  kind  of  margin  this  nation's 
aviation  safety  program  should  be  relying 
upon.  And  at  Kennedy  Airport  yesterday,  a 
cargo  jet  skidded  off  the  end  of  a  runway 
and  crashed  Into  the  monitoring  unit  for  the 
electronic  landing  assistance  system.  Accord- 
ing to  news  accounts,  the  pilot  encountered 
fog  on  the  runway  after  touching  down  and 
could  not  see  the  runway's  end. 

Both  Incidents  could  have  been  prevented 
by  aircraft  arresting  gear  of  the  type  now 
being  tested  by  the  Government  of  France. 
Tet,  the  FAA,' which  Is  responsible  for  air 
safety  in  our  country,  persists  with  a  totally 
negative  attitude  toward  such  equipment. 

Are  -x-e  going  to  do  something  about  air 
safety  only  in  the  wake  of  tragedy''  How- 
many  lives  have  to  be  needlessly  lost  before 
we  thro'A-  off  the  short-sightedness  and  bu- 
reaucratic rigidity  which  has  characterized 
air  safety  in  the  United  States  over  the  years':" 

Since  you  have  not  yet  replied  to  my  letter 
of  October  19th  on  this  Issue.  I  assume  you 
have  the  matter  under  active  consideration. 
I  strongly  urge  you  to  do  all  you  po-sslbly  can 
to  reverse  PAA's  negative  attitude  toward 
aircraft  arresting  gear. 
Sincerely, 

RicH.^BD  L.  Ottingek, 

.VembT  of  Congress. 

EiGHTV-TWO  Flights  to  Kennedy  Divehteb 

After  Ckash 

(By  William  E.  Burrows) 

Thousands  of  passengers  bound  for  Ken- 
nedy International  Airport,  one  of  whom  was 
King  Hussein  of  Jordan,  had  to  land  at  other 
alrp<:)rts  yesterday  aft«r  a  iet  cargo  plane 
had  struck  a  vital  navigational  Instrument. 

No  one  was  Injured,  and  damage  to  the 
plane  w.is  described  as  slight. 

However,  other  planes  approaching  the  air- 
port had  to  b?  diverted  to  Philadelphia, 
Albany.  Boston.  Newark  and  other  cities,  ac- 
cording to  Louis  Cardinall,  assistant  deputy 
director  for  the  Eastern  region  of  the  Fed- 
era!  A-.  latlon  Administration. 

Some  flights  were  diverted  to  Montreal,  a 
control  tower  operator  at  Kennedy  said 

The  crash  occurred  at  10:02  AM.  and 
landings  were  resumed  shortly  before  2  P  M. 

.Mrllne  o.^ficials  said  that  there  were  no 
large  numbers  of  people  waiting  for  the  in- 
coming flights  because  the  four-hour  period 
during  which  no  planes  were  landing  oc- 
curred between  the  peak  morning  and  after- 
noon rush  hours. 

Every   delay   announcement   in   the   Ken- 


nedy terminal  was  received  in  silence  as  pas- 
sengers and  persons  waiting  for  arriving 
flights  listened  for  word  on  the  delays.  No 
one  seemed  angry,  ticket  sales  people  said 
later,  but  instead  waited  patiently. 

SKIDDED  OFF  RUNWAY 

In  the  accident  a  four-englned  Seaboard 
\Vc>rld  Airlines  cargo  Jet,  which  had  made 
:i  normal  landing  on  the  airport's  south- 
bound Instrument  runway,  skidded  off  the 
end  of  it  and  struck  a  monitoring  unit  that 
r.utomatically  detects  trouble  in  the  run- 
ways electronic  landing  aid  system. 

"The  landing  aid,  called  a  localizer,  sends 
signals  to  pilots  flying  In  poor  weather  so 
they  may  accurately  line  their  planes  up  with 
the  runway's  center  line.  The  localizer  sends 
Its  signals  with  an  antenna,  and,  in  addition 
to  wrecking  the  system's  monitoring  box,  the 
plane  also  came  to  rest  so  close  to  the  an- 
tenna that  its  signals  were  Interrupted. 

As  a  result  of  the  crash,  and  also  because 
of  poor  visibility  around  Kennedy,  82  flights 
were  diverted  to  other  cities,  and  a  number  of 
flights  scheduled  to  take  off  from  Kennedy 
were  canceled. 

Trans  World  Airlines  reported  that  10 
.lights,  seven  of  them  originating  at  Kennedy. 
were  canceled  because  of  the  crash,  and  eight 
incoming  flights  were  diverted  to  Newark. 
Philadelphia  and  Hartford.  The  diverted 
flights  were  delayed  an  average  of  an  hour 
and  a  half,  a  TWA  spokesman  said,  after 
which  their  passengers  were  put  on  buses  for 
Kennedy 

KING'S    PLANE    DIVERTED 

An  American  Airlines  spokesman  said  that 
eight  canceled  flights  had  occurred  because 
of  the  accident  and  that  there  were  six  di- 
versions to  Albany,  Newark,  Boston,  and 
Washington. 

Pan  American  World  Airways  reported  that 
one  of  its  planes,  carrying  King  Hussein  to 
New  York  for  meetings  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, was  sent  to  Dulles  Airport,  which  Is 
27  miles  out  of  Washington. 

Many  of  the  flights  were  canceled  because 
of  the  weather,  Mr.  Cardinall  said,  which 
was  sporadically  poor  throughout  the  day. 
A  second  Instrument  runway,  laid  out  at  a 
right  angle  to  the  one  Involved  in  the  crash, 
could  not  be  used  until  shortly  before  2  P.M. 
because  the  wind  was  blowing  the  wrong 
way,  he  said. 

Planes  landed  regularly  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  day  on  the  second  Instrument 
runway  and,  according  to  the  F..^..'V..  ex- 
perienced delays   averaging   about  an   hour. 

An  F.A.A.  spokesman  said  the  cargo  Jet 
would  be  towed  out  of  the  sand  within  a 
few  hours  and  the  localizer  monitoring  box 
quickly  repaired. 

A  Seaboard  spokesman,  Raymond  Chanaud. 
said  the  accident  happened  because  the 
plane's  pilot.  Richard  O.  King,  had  not  seen 
the  end  of  the  8,400-foot-long  runway  after 
he  set  his  plane  down  on  It. 

"He  continued  landing,  when  the  end  of 
the  runway  appeared  out  of  the  fog."  Mr. 
Chanaud  said,  "he  didn't  realize  he'd  pro- 
ceeded that  far." 

Mr.  King  has  flown  for  Seaboard  for  18 
years.  Mr.  Chanaud  said,  and  has  made  nu- 
merous landings  at  Kennedy  without  an 
accident.  There  were  three  other  members 
of  the  cargo  Jet's  crew;  a  co-pilot,  navigator. 
and  a  flight  engineer.  They,  like  Mr.  King, 
were  not  hurt  In  the  crash. 

Mr.  Chanaud  said  Mr.  King  would  be 
grounded  for  three  days  so  that  he  might 
be  available  to  answer  questions  by  the 
F.A.A. .  Port  Authority,  and  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  investigators,  all  of 
whom  immediately  began  investigations. 

The  plane,  a  DC-8,  carried  46,000  pounds 
of  cargo,  including  machinery  and  textiles, 
and  had  taken  off  from  Shannon.  Ireland, 
after  several  stops  In  continental  Europe. 
Mr.  Chanaud  said. 


NATIONAL  VISITORS  CENTER 

Mr.  PURCEHjL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  before  us  a  plan  by  which 
the  visitors  in  our  Nation's  Capital  will 
no  longer  be  subjected  to  the  kind  of 
confusion  and  anxiety  that  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  past. 

The  National  Visitors  Center  Facili- 
ties Act  of  1967,  H.R.  12603.  at  last  pro- 
po.?es  a  system  to  take  care  of  our  visi- 
tors and.  at  the  same  time,  to  cut 
di'astically  the  disruption  caused  on  the 
surrounding  Government  offices  and 
businesses. 

With  more  than  15  million  American 
and  foreign  visitors  coming  to  V.'ashing- 
lon  this  year,  and  with  that  total  to  in- 
crease to  30  million  by  1980,  I  believe  we 
can  ignore  the  problem  no  longer.  As  a 
member  of  the  National  Visitors  Center 
Sfidy  Commission,  I  met  with  my  col- 
leagues many  times  in  tlie  past  year  to 
review  the  problems.  The  plan  set  out  in 
the  National  Visitors  Center  Facilities 
Act  is  good  both  for  the  Government  and 
for  the  tourist,  and  I  am  glad  to  have 
sponsored  a  companion  bill,  H.R.  1'2693. 

The  proposal  calls  for  the  present 
Union  Station,  which  is  located  only  a 
few  blocks  north  of  the  Capitol,  to  be 
converted  to  a  reception  center  where 
tourists  can  park,  receive  briefings,  and 
see  movies  on  the  nearby  tourist  at- 
tractions, and  on  area  hotels,  restaurants, 
and  other  accommodations.  The  new 
train  station  will  adjoin  the  Visitors 
Center  and  scheduled  helicopter  service 
will  be  available  from  the  roof  of  the 
parking  garage  which  is  to  be  con- 
structed. Five-minute  local  bus  service  is 
to  be  available  to  all  points  en  the  Mall, 
and  for  those  who  wish  to  see  the  major 
points  of  interest,  the  Visitors  Center 
would  provide  a  one-stop  means  of  doing 
just  that. 

On  the  question  of  the  location  of  the 
central  visitors  center  for  the  entire  city. 
I  personally  prefer  a  location  between 
14th  Street  and  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment. This  was  recommended  by  some 
of  the  prominent  ai'chitectural  firms,  and 
it  was  a  point  I  raised  in  my  testimony 
on  H.R.  12603  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds. 
Still,  I  must  be  realistic,  and  in  light  of 
our  current  financial  problems,  I  know 
that  we  cannot  undertake  to  build  an 
entirely  new  facility  involving  large  sums 
of  money.  I  still  maintain,  however,  that 
a  major  facility  Is  needed  in  the  location 
I  mentioned,  since  that  area  is  in  fact  and 
in  truth  the  hub  of  tourists'  Washington. 
It  is  within  easy  walking  distance  not 
only  of  all  major  points  along  the  Mall, 
but  also  of  the  White  House. 

The  Union  Station  proposal  is  the  best 
possible  alternative  at  this  time.  It  will 
satisfy  a  need  that  has  been  growing 
steadily  over  the  past  year.  Many  times 
I  have  visitors  from  my  own  district  com- 
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plain  that  the  parking,  traffic,  and  con- 
gestion Is  so  bad  around  the  Capitol  and 
Mall  that  they  were  unable  to  see  nearly 
all  that  is  offered.  I  think  this  denial  to 
our  citizens  is  a  disgrace,  and  I  say  we 
must  act  quickly.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  endorse  the  bill  before  us. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Union  Station  pro- 
posal will  be  an  aid  to  the  tourist.  But 
it  is  also  good  from  the  Government's 
point  of  view.  The  present  owners  of 
Union  Station  have  agreed  to  make  all 
improvements  necessary  to  convert  it  to 
the  proposed  center,  and  the  rents  to  be 
paid  by  the  Government  will  almost  en- 
tirely be  recouped  from  parking  fees,  and 
sales  and  services  provided  in  the  center. 

Many  people  have  worked  hard  on  this 
project.  But  I  believe  a  special  word  of 
commendation  is  due  to  some  who  have 
been  particularly  imaginative.  Repre- 
sentative Ken  Gr.'vy,  the  leader  of  the 
House  delegation  to  the  Study  Commis- 
sion, and  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  has  been  especially  effective  in 
securing  the  consensus  needed  to  secure 
the  endorsement  of  the  Commission.  Also. 
Representative  Fred  D.  Schwengel 
served  on  the  Commission,  and  on  the 
subcommittee,  and  was  another  moving 
force  behind  the  bill. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall,  and  the  Administrator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  Mr.  Law- 
son  B.  Knott,  Jr.,  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  success  in  obtaining  agreement 
to  the  proposed  lease  on  the  renovated 
Union  Station,  on  terms  v,-hich  are  fp.ir 
and  workable  both  for  the  Government 
and  for  the  station  ouners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  my  voice  was 
one  of  the  first  raised  on  the  Hill  for 
better  tourist  facilities.  When  I  first 
came  to  Congress,  I  was  amazed  and 
shocked  at  the  inadequate  facilities  of- 
fered in  the  Capitol  Building  itself,  and 
I  made  several  speeches  to  my  colleague.^ 
and  other  groups  on  the  deplorable  situ- 
ation. I  would  like  to  see  some  kind  of 
visitors  center  in  the  Capitol  Building 
it.'^elf,  since  it  is  the  single  largest  attrac- 
tion, and  since  it  now  offers  virtually 
nothing  in  the  way  of  restrooms,  water 
fountains,  and  restaurants. 

Even  if  the  bill  before  us  is  passed.  I 
believe  the  problems  in  the  Capitol  are 
the  most  urgent  we  face.  With  the  Vis- 
itors Center  well  on  it,>  way,  I  would  hope 
that  this  will  be  the  next  item  for  con- 
sideration. And  when  a  visitors  center 
at  the  Capitol  is  undertaken,  surely  the 
Congress  will  do  something  to  correct  the 
disgraceful  condition  of  the  west  front. 


PRESIDENT  .JOHNSON  PRIVATE  IN- 
VESTMENT. AND  THE  FUTURE  OF 
URBAN   AMERICA 

Mr,  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.A.KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnsons  effort  to  stimulate  private  in- 


vestment in  America's  sliuns  has  paid  an- 
other rewarding  dividend  to  the  Nation's 
cities. 

Four  of  the  Nation's  most  prestigious 
insurance  companies  have  decided  to  in- 
vest between  $15  and  $20  million  in  1.000 
units  of  low-cost,  privately  built  housing 
units  in  Harlem. 

This  investment  fulfills  part  of  the  SI 
billion  pledge  made  by  the  Nation's  in- 
surance firms  to  President  Johnson  and 
the  Nation. 

The  Johnson  administration  has 
laimched  the  greatest  Innovations  in  low- 
cost  housing  since  the  New  Deal.  The 
rent  supplement  program,  extension  of 
the  turnkey  approach  to  public  hous- 
ing, and  freeing  of  surplus  Government 
funds  for  housing  development  will  also 
increase  the  number  of  low-cost  housing 
units  available. 

Bat  the  Government  alone  cannot 
meet  the  crushing  demand  for  housing. 
Lack  of  adequate  low-cost  housing  festers 
at  the  fabric  of  our  Nation.  Its  removal 
will  require  the  combined  energies  of 
botii  the  public  and  private  sectors. 

President  Johnson  has  committed  his 
administration  to  harness  the  genius  of 
private  industry  and  the  experience  of 
Government  into  a  joint  enterprise  for 
urban  excellenc?. 

The  investment  which  these  four  in- 
surance companies  will  make  m  one  of 
our  Nation's  worst  slums  is,  to  be  sure, 
only  a  first  step  m  this  enterprise. 

But  it  is  an  important  step  which  will 
light  the  'vvay  for  enlightened  capitalism 
to  lielp  rebuild  our  cities  into  the  gems 
of  America. 


SUCCESS    OF    HAWAII    JOB    CORPS 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  most 
gratified  to  read  in  the  October  1967 
edition  of  Hawaii  Business  &  Industry- 
an  article  detailing  the  fine  work  being 
done  in  rehabilitating  young  men  at  the 
Kokee  Job  Corps  Center  on  the  island 
of  Kauai. 

One  of  three  centers  in  my  State,  the 
Kokee  project  is  fulfilling  admirably  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  created, 
and  I  am  proud  of  the  community 
acceptance  and  cooperation  that  all  the 
Job  Corps  centers  have  received  in 
Hawaii.  As  we  move  closer  to  considera- 
tion of  this  year's  economic  opportunity 
amendments,  I  would  like  to  share  this 
account  with  my  colleagues  as  one  more 
justification  for  continuing  the  Job 
Corps  in  full  operation  so  that  we  do 
not  withdraw  the  promise  held  out  to 
so  many  young  men  like  these  at  Kokee 
who  are  being  given  a  second  chance  to 
lead  productive  lives. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  the 
article  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Job  Corps  Does  Good  Job  on  Kaxtai 

Along  the  road  up  to  the  Kokee  State 
Park   on   Kauai,   there   Is   a    scenic   lookout 


under  construction.  A  sign  t«U«  you  that 
this  Is  a  project  of  the  Job  Corps,  but  the 
energetic  crew  manning  the  dump  trucks. 
cutting  down  trees,  grading  the  land,  and 
building  the  buildings,  tells  the  story  much 
better.  When  the  Job  Is  finished,  a  plaque 
will  be  erected  with  the  names  of  the  boys 
who  worked  on  the  project,  and  as  one  young 
Job  Corps  worker  puts  it,  "One  day  I  want 
to  be  able  to  bring  my  kids  up  here  and 
show  them  what  I  did." 

By  the  time  he  Is  married  and  has  children 
old  "enough  to  understand,  the  lookout  will 
probably  have  a  lot  less  meaning  to  him. 
But  todav.  for  he  and  the  others  working  on 
the  Job.  'it  Is  a  pretty  significant  thing.  In 
most  cases,  it  Is  pjrobably  the  first  ttme  in 
these  youngsters'  lives  that  they  have  ever 
had  any  responsibility  and  succeeded  in  do- 
ing something  really  meanuigftil. 

For  the  Job  Corps  is  made  up  of  high  school 
dropouts,  kids  for  whom  the  last  nine  or 
ten  years  In  school  was  meaningless  The 
schools  are  for  average  kids,  and  these  boys 
are  hardly  average  Wherever  It  was  they 
dropped  out  of  school,  they  have  an  average 
reading  ability  of  a  fifth  grader.  Many  could 
not  pass  the  Army  entrance  exams  Plunged 
Into  the  working  world,  theT  have  ::o  skUls 
aad  little  chance  for  a  Job. 

The  assignment  of  the  Job  Corps  Is  to 
bring  them  back  into  the  world  by  providing 
them  with  schooling,  some  basic  skUls.  and 
a  incentive  to  continue  learning.  How  well 
the  program  is  doing  has  been  questioned 
and  will  continue  to  be  examined,  but  for 
the  boys  working  up  at  Kokee,  there  seems 
little  doubt  of  its  success. 

ONE    OF    THREr    CENTERS 

Kokee  is  one  of  three  Job  Corps  locations 
1x1  Hawaii:  the  others  are  at  Koko  Heed  on 
Oahu  and  KUauea  on  the  Big  Island.  The 
Kokee  Corps  is  housed  in  an  old  Civilian 
Conservation  Corp)s  barracks  adjoining  the 
Park  headquarters,  and  there  t<n  staffers  run 
a  combination  school  and  work  program  that 
has  met  with  good  results  both  for  the 
Corpsmen  and  the  community. 

A  little  over  a  year  old.  the  Kokee  opera- 
tion combines  remedial  schooling  with  a 
program  of  projects  designed  to  give  the  boys 
a  st.'.rt  m  learning  a  trade  UnUke  the  old 
CCC  camps,  whose  facility  they  are  using, 
th?  Job  Corps  projects  are  not  make-work 
programs,  but  rather  State  projects  turned 
over  to  the  Job  Corps  to  do 

From  a  list  of  possible  projects,  the  camp 
director  selects  those  that  offer  the  best 
training  values  within  the  skills  they  want 
to  teach  At  Kokee  this  takes  in  heavy  equip- 
ment, weldjng.  automotive,  carpentry,  ma- 
sonry, and  culinary  work  The  culinary  end 
Is  covered  within  the  camp,  where  Corpsmen 
work  in  the  kitchen  with  the  staff  and  leam 
cooking  on  the  job  For  heavy  equipment 
training,  the  Corps  has  a  number  of  Its  own 
vehicles.  Including  two  dump  trucks,  a  back- 
hoe,  and  a  grader.  These  plus  the  buses  and 
other  vehicles  owned  by  the  Corps  provides 
a  base  also  for  automotive  training  The 
various  projects  are  chosen  with  the  other 
needs  in  mind,  and  generally  a  Corpsman 
can  choose  the  type  of  work  he  wants  and 
largely  specialize  in  that  field. 

Construction  of  the  lookout  at  Puu  Hlna- 
hina  is  a  good  example  of  how  the  Jobs  are 
selected,  and  how  they  serve  the  needs  of 
the  Job  Corpsmen  The  loo'sout  Involves  the 
use  of  heavy  equipment  to  clear  and  grade 
the  site,  the  construction  of  two  lookouts  and 
a  public  restroom.  and  landscaping  the  area. 
In  terms  of  skills.  It  offers  an  introduction 
U)  heavy  equipment,  carpentry,  masonry, 
and  landscaping.  Whatever  area  the  young- 
ster feels  he  wants  to  try.  he  is  actually 
doing  the  work  himself  under  a  skilled 
craftsman. 

While  the  Jobs  don't  go  as  fast  as  they 
might  otherwise,  the  results  are  satisfactory, 
and  the  Job  Corps  is  more  interested  In  ex- 
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posure  than  speed.  With  the  many  Jobs  avail- 
able, the  kids  can  switch  around  and  And 
the  area  they  are  best  In  or  that  they  like 
the  best. 

TEN-MAN    STAFF 

While  the  ten  man  staff  generally  encom- 
passes knowledgeable  people  In  each  oi  the 
trades,  where  special  skills  are  needed  the 
Job  Corps  calls  on  people  within  the  depart- 
ment for  whom  they  axe  doing  the  work. 
On  the  Puu  Hlnahlna  project,  for  Instance, 
the  Parks  Department  has  assigned  certain 
men  to  the  Job  to  work  with  the  boys.  While 
the  Corpsmen  do  not  actually  learn  a  trade, 
when  they  get  out  they  are  ready  to  start 
at  the  apprentice  level.  Generally  the  grad- 
uates go  Into  the  service,  back  to  school,  or 
Into  such  an  apprentice  program  for  on-the- 
job  training. 

At  Kokee  the  boys  spilt  their  time  between 
classwork  and  the  various  projects  they  have 
been  assigned.  The  60  boys  are  divided  Into 
two  groups,  one  of  which  spends  Its  week 
working  on  the  job,  the  other  In  classes,  or 
working  at  the  various  chores  around  the 
camp.  The  camp  Is  self  sufficient  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  boys  run  their  barracks  under 
a  chosen  dorm  leader,  police  the  area,  work 
in  the  kitchen,  and  inevitably — get  stuck 
with  KP  duty. 

Classwork  follows  a  regular  pattern,  but  Is 
geared  to  each  boy's  own  level.  They  get 
reading  and  math,  two  hours  each  dally,  and 
lessons  In  what  Is  called  the  World  of  Work — 
essentially  a  class  on  basic  living.  This  In- 
cludes how  to  manage  money,  write  a  check, 
driver  education,  how  to  apply  for  a  Job, 
and  the  other  basics  of  getting  along  by 
themselves  In  the  world. 

self-tatjoht  classes 

The  reading  and  math  classes  are  essen- 
tially self-taught.  The  Corpsmen  are  given 
books  based  on  the  level  at  which  they  test 
out  and  then  progress  upwards  at  their  own 
pace.  An  Instructor  Is  available  for  individual 
help,  and  to  administer  the  tests  when  the 
boys  feel  they  are  ready  for  It.  Most  progress 
from  a  fifth  to  an  eighth  grade  reading  level 
in  nine  to  twelve  months,  according  to  camp 
director  Art  Harrington,  who  Is  enthusiastic 
about  the  project. 

E^rerythlng  Is  based  on  an  Incentive  plan 
designed  to  Induce  them  onwards  through 
the  program,  which  can  last  for  two  years 
but  averages  about  nine  months.  They  get 
a  basic  pay  of  $30  a  month,  which  Is  In- 
creased upwards  as  they  earn  It.  Plg\ired  on 
a  point  sj'stem,  the  pay  is  Increased  $5  when 
they  reach  30  points,  another  $5  when  they 
hit  44  points.  The  jxjlnt  system  is  based  on 
passing  certain  levels  In  school,  social  devel- 
opment, and  their  work.  The  Kokee  camp 
has  seven  Corpsmen  leaders,  boys  who  have 
done  particularly  well  and  can  be  given 
leadership  positions  within  the  program,  and 
the  pay  goes  up  another  notch  when  they 
attain  that  level.  The  boys  are  eventually 
switched  through  all  the  camps  for  some  ex- 
posure In  each  area,  and  later  can  go  to  the 
Mainland  to  work  In  Job  Corps  programs 
there. 

The  Job  Corps  Is  financed  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  but  operated  by  the  State,  which 
has  a  contract  to  put  250  men  through  the 
program.  In  addition  to  the  60  at  Kokee.  there 
are  40  at  Kilauea  and  150  at  Koko  Head  On 
Kauai,  $91,000  In  Federal  funds  have  been 
appropriated  for  projects,  most  of  which,  be- 
cause Df  the  camp's  location,  are  for  the  State 
Parks  Department. 

In  addlton  to  the  basic  pay,  the  Govern- 
ment sets  aside  $50  a  month  for  each  boy. 
so  that  when  he  gets  out  he  will  have  some 
savings  with  which  to  get  a  car  and  live  until 
he  gets  situated  In  a  job.  If  he  wants,  he  can 
send  $25  of  this  home  to  his  family,  and  if 
he  does,  the  Government  will  match  it.  Work 
clothes  are  furnished,  and  after  30  days  in 
the  program  he  get*  a  $75  clothing  allowance. 

Recreation  is  a  big  part  of  the  program, 


and  in  addition  to  dally  calisthenlca,  they 
play  volleyball  in  the  community  league,  and 
have  various  other  activities  available  to 
them.  Weekends  they  go  as  a  group  to  varioua 
places  for  surfing  or  to  the  movlee,  although 
Individuals  can  have  a  pass  If  someone  In  the 
community  has  Invited  them  out. 

COMMUNITY    COUNCIL    HELPS 

One  of  the  biggest  needs  Is  to  bring  the 
community  Into  the  Job  Corps  program,  and 
on  Kauai  they  have  succeeded  In  large 
measure  through  a  community  council  which 
has  worked  with  the  Corps.  Boys  are  Invited 
Into  the  community  for  church  activities  or 
other  programs — and  In  return  have  taken  on 
community  projects  which  they  do  In  their 
spare  time.  On  the  dining  room  bulletin 
board,  for  Instance,  Is  a  handwritten  note 
from  the  classroom  kids  In  the  Head  Start 
program,  for  whom  they  built  some  swings 
one  weekend.  Such  efforts  are  not  missed  by 
the  community,  which  at  first  was  wary  of  the 
Job  Corps,  but  now  has  apparently  warmed 
up  to  the  project  considerably. 

The  Job  Corps  has  had  its  critics,  on  Kauai 
as  elsewhere,  and  often  the  criticism  Is  de- 
served. It  Is  an  expensive  answer  to  the  prob- 
lems these  boys  are  faced  with,  but  for  most 
of  them  It  Is  the  only  answer  offered.  In  the 
final  analysis,  the  program's  success  depends 
on  community  participation  and  the  quality 
and  dedication  of  the  staff  jjeople.  Looking  at 
the  program  as  It  has  developed  on  Kauai  in 
little  over  a  year.  It  would  seem  that  at  least 
on  the  Garden  Island,  the  Job  Corps  has 
found  a  home. 


LYNDON  B  JOHNSON  AND  THE  PRO- 
TECTION OF  THE  AMERICAN  CON- 
SUMER 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there 
was  ever  an  administration  which  could 
be  called  a  friend  of  the  American  con- 
sumer, it  is  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

I  have  had  the  personal  privilege  of  be- 
ing associated  with  landmark  consumer 
protection  measures  such  as  Truth  In 
Packaging  and  Truth  in  Lending,  as  well 
as  the  Highway  and  TraflQc  Safety  Acts 
which  are  already  law. 

These  measures  which  protect  the 
American  public  from  fraud,  from  being 
deceived  in  making  purchases,  and  from 
death  and  injury  on  the  highway  are  a 
mark  of  the  deep  concern  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  shown  for  the  con- 
sumer throughout  his  entire  govern- 
mental career. 

As  President  he  has  placed  the  voice 
of  the  consumers  close  to  him  in  the 
highest  councils  of  government  in  the 
person  of  his  Special  Assistant  on  Con- 
sumer Affairs. 

He  has  pushed  for  stringent  legisla- 
tion such  as  truth  in  lending — which  is 
even  now  before  this  body — control  of 
flammable  fabrics  and  the  wholesome 
meat  act  which  passed  the  House  just  a 
few  days  ago. 

Yesterday  the  President  went  before 
the  consumer  assembly  here  in  Washing- 
ton and  made  another  strong  appeal  for 
the  passage  of  many  consumer  bills  still 
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pending.  There  are  a  dozen  major  con- 
sumer protection  measures  still  before 
the  Congress,  and  the  President  made  it 
clear  that  we  should  pass  them  because 
we  owe  it  to  the  American  public. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in 
the  Record  the  President's  consumer- 
protection  remarks,  and  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  urge  my  colleagues,  again, 
to  support  all  these  worthwhile  meas- 
ures: 

Text  of  Remarks  by  the  President  at  the 
Consumer  Assembly 

The  idea  that  the  consumer  deserves  pro- 
tection is  relatively  new  in  America. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  history,  the  only 
consumer  law  was  "let  the  buyer  beware." 
And  a  great  many  consumers  were  victimized 
by  the  fast-buck  artists  of  the  day  Our  coun- 
try was  almost  100  years  old  before  the  first 
consumer  protection  law  was  passed.  It  pro- 
hibited the  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails. 

Some  of  the  abuses  that  brought  about 
that  early  legislation  would  Insult  our  intel- 
ligence today.  They  were  "American  inge- 
nuity"— at  its  worst. 

There  was  the  man  who  advertised  that  he 
would  send  you  a  steel  engraving  of  George 
Washington  If  you  sent  him  a  dollar.  When 
he  got  your  dollar,  he  sent  you  a  one-cent 
stamp. 

Another  fellow  asked  for  a  dollar  In  return 
for  a  sure-fire  method  of  exterminating  po- 
tato bugs.  For  your  dollar,  you  received  a 
slip  of  paper  saj^lng,  "Catch  the  bug,  put  him 
between  two  boards,  and  mash  him." 

On  the  American  frontier,  the  practice  of 
medicine  was  haphazard  at  best.  People 
bought  cure-alls  like  "Ktck-a-poo  Indian 
Sagwa" — that  promised  you  everything  but 
the  headache  they  produced. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  there  was  no 
guarantee  that  the  meat  Americans  ate  was 
not  diseased — or  even  that  it  came  from  the 
advertised  animal.  One  newspaper  wrapped 
up  the  problem  in  a  short  poem : 

Mary  had  a  little  lamb. 

And  when  she  saw  It  sicken. 
She  shipped  It  off  to  Packing-town, 

And  now  It's  labelled  chicken. 

Foods  were  filled  with  strange  chemicals, 
whose  effect  nobody  knew.  It  was  1909  before 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  could  say  that 
America  had  finally  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  "no  man  may  poison  the  people  for  his 
private  profit." 

We  take  It  for  granted,  now,  that  such  out- 
raigeous  practices  are  forbidden  by  law. 

But  without  the  Indignation  and  action  of 
an  aroused  public — without  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's strong  sense  of  responsibility  to 
the  consumer — the  counters  in  our  stores 
might  still  be  filled  with  Klck-a-poo  Indian 
Sagwa.  Without  the  great  milestones  of  con- 
sumer legislation,  we  would  still  be  playing 
Russian  roulette  every  time  we  dealt  in  the 
market  place. 

Our  savings  would  be  stolen  by  unscrupu- 
lous speculators. 

Our  bodies  would  carry  burn  scars  from 
clothing  which  Ignited  without  warning. 

Our  food  would  be  tainted,  our  drugs 
unsafe. 

Our  children  would  be  maimed  by  the  toys 
we  bought  them. 

Consumer  legislation  Is  a  continuing  proc- 
ess of  serving  changing  needs.  Technology 
dally  makes  our  existing  laws  obsolete.  Pro- 
gress Is  not  an  unmixed  blessing.  It  can  bring 
countless  tmforeseen  hazards. 

Fortunately,  these  problems  are  usually 
resolved  In  our  competitive  market,  by  the 
energies  of  private  enterprise. 

But  dangers  must  be  predicted  whenever 
possible.  Standards  must  be  set.  Consumers 
must  be  safeguarded  from  unreasonable  risk. 

In  the  modem  marketplace,  there  are  still 
plenty  of  traps  for  the  unwary — more  subtle 
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than  those  our  grandfathers  knew,  but  no 
less  dangerous.  The  difference  Is  that  the  oon- 
fidence  men  who  brew  them  up  now  have 
college  degrees. 

Every  year,  Americans  pay  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  parched  and  worthless  land, 

Every  year,  our  citizens  are  lured,  unsus- 
pecting. Into  credit  traps  which  drive  them  to 
desperation. 

Every  year  Americans  eat,  on  the  average. 
27  pounds  of  uninspected  red  meat — meat 
that  may  be  mislabelled,  tainted,  or  danger- 
ously diseased. 

Every  year  American  families  furnish  their 
homes  with  fabrics  that  are  dangerously 
flammable. 

This  Is  a  consumer's  Administration.  1 
have  sent  three  major  messages  to  the  Con- 
gress In  the  past  four  years — asking  for  strong 
laws  to  protect  our  people  from  those  who 
would  cheat  them  or  expose  them  to  unrea- 
sonable haz.irds  in  pursuit  of  an  easy  dollar. 

The  89th  Congress  pa.ssed  several  major 
pieces  of  legislation  which  materially  helped 
the  consumer  to  a  better  life 

The  Truth-In-Packaglng  Act,  to  tell  the 
buyer  Just  what  he  is  buying,  how  much  it 
weighs,  and  who  made  it.  The  days  of  the 
"Jumbo  quart"  and  the  "giant  economy 
quart"  are  over. 

The  Child  Protection  Act.  to  guard  our 
children  against  hazardous  toys.  Now  there 
is  a  law  that  protects  a  child  from  poisoning 
If  he  puts  one  of  his  toys  in  his  mouth — 
that  protects  him  from  being  burned  by  fire- 
crackers that  look  like  candy. 

The  Traffic  and  Highway  Safety  Acts,  to 
protect  our  drivers  from  dangerous  vehicles, 
and  to  train  them  to  protect  themselves  from 
each  other. 

Still  we  have  just  begun  our  program  for 
the  consumer.  There  are  currently  twelve 
major  actions  before  Congress.  At  a  time 
when  economy  is  the  by-word  of  our  na- 
tion, these  should  be  among  the  first  bills 
passed.  The  cost  to  the  taxpayer  is  virtually 
nothing.  The  savings  to  the  consumer  are  in 
untold  grief  and  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Truth-In-Lending  Bill  would  require 
the  money  leaders  of  our  society  to  Inform 
the  citizen — to  tell  the  parents  who  need  to 
borrow  for  their  children's  education,  or  to 
pay  medical  bills,  or  to  buy  a  car  or  a  tele- 
vision set — Just  how  much  it  will  cost  to 
borrow  that  money. 

The  lender  knows  to  the  penny  how  much 
interest  he  la  charging.  We  dont  think  it 
is  too  much  to  ask  that  he  tell  the  borrower. 

We  have  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act  of  1953.  As  new  ma- 
terials are  invented,  new  hazards  occur.  We 
don't  want  a  repeat  of  the  incident  when 
young  girls  were  incinerated  by  their  sweat- 
ers. 

We  want  to  see  minimum  safety  standards 
set  for  the  movement  of  natural  gas  by  pipe- 
line. These  pipes  may  run  under  your  city 
streets.  We  don't  want  them  to  erupt  and  kill 
your  townspeople. 

As  representatives  of  our  200  million  con- 
sumers, these  bills  concern  you  directly.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  consumer  lobby  is 
the  most  widespread  In  our  land,  yet  the  least 
powerful,  I  disagree. 

But  you  can  only  wield  the  power  you 
have  if  you  make  yourselves  heard.  Tou  have 
the  Interest,  you  have  the  organization,  you 
have  the  numbers. 

And  we  have  made  sure  that  you  have 
access  to  the  highest  councils  of  govern- 
ment. The  President's  Committee  on  Con- 
sumer Interest,  the  Consumer  Advisory 
Council,  and  my  Special  Assistant  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs.  Betty  Purness.  are  all  avail- 
able to  you.  TTiey  hear  your  ideas  and  com- 
plaints, and  they  pass  them  along  to  me. 

Your  Congressmen  should  hear  from  you, 
too — loud  and  often. 

At  this  moment,  there  are  two  specific 
Issues  which  demand  your  attention.  They 
threaten  our  consumers  and  our  country. 


The  first  is  inflation.  By  keeping  a  close 
watch  on  our  economy,  we  have  managed 
for  the  past  six  years  to  keep  our  consumer 
price  rise  lower  than  that  of  any  other  na- 
tion in  the  industrial  West.  We  have  kept  the 
housewife's  dollar  secure.  We  have  even  been 
able  to  lower  taxes. 

But  now  there  are  pressures  on  the  econ- 
omy which  demand  that  we  ask  for  a  portion 
of  that  tax  cut  back — In  the  form  of  a  sur- 
charge. We  estimate  that  it  would  take  one 
penny  out  of  the  average  American's  dollar. 

I  realize  that  it  is  hard  for  you  to  ask  the 
people  you  represent  to  surrender  more 
money  in  taxes.  But  let  me  give  you  two 
quick  examples  of  what  will  happen  if  we 
don't  get  that  surcharge. 

A  family  of  fotir  with  an  Income  of  $5,000 
would  pay  nothing  under  the  surcharge  plan. 
But  the  chances  are  very  great  that  it  would 
pay  $147  a  year  under  the  tax  of  inflation. 

A  family  with  an  Income  of  $10,000  will 
pay  $285 — or  $174  more  than  some  econ- 
omists estimate  it  would  pay  If  the  surcharge 
is  passed. 

The  second  issue  you  should  know  about 
Is  the  threat  of  protectionism,  which  Is  rear- 
ing its  head  in  the  form  of  certain  quota  bills 
now  before  Congress. 

Those  propKJsed  quotas  would  invite  mas- 
sive retaliation  from  our  trading  partners 
abroad.  Prices  would  rise.  Our  world  market 
would  shrink.  So  would  the  range  of  goods 
from  which  American  consumers  choose 
what  they  buy. 

These  bills  must  not  become  law. 

Again  I  urge  you  to  make  yourselves  heard, 
to  exercise  your  rights  and  fulfill  your  duties 
as  citizens  and  consumers. 

We  have  much  to  preserve,  but  far  to 
progress.  We  have  reaped  the  harvest  of  a 
vigorous  prospertiy — a  record  prospverlty  that 
has  now  lasted  for  81  months.  Our  consumers 
now  enjoy  the  highest  standard  of  living 
ever  known  on  this  earth.  Tet  one  in  every 
seven  of  our  citizens  exists  below  the  poverty 
line.  And  every  citizen  faces  unreasonable 
risks  In  the  modern  marketplace. 

When  all  Americans  enjoy  the  bounties  of 
this  rich  land,  when  all  Americans  can  live 
In  dignity  and  security — then  we  can  say  we 
have  done  the  consumer  justice.  I  hope  you 
win  not  settle  for  less.  I  promise  you  that  I 
will  not  settle  for  less. 


THE    PRESIDENT    ASKS    CONGRESS 
TO  DO  ITS  DUTY 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Moss!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
faces  many  critical  domestic  and  for- 
eign measures  in  the  waning  days  of  the 
first  session  of  the  90th  Congress. 

There  is  much  that  we  ought  to 
approve  of  President  Johnson's  compre- 
hensive legislative  program — social  se- 
curity is  not  pinned  down;  the  tax  in- 
crease is  still  being  considered;  civil 
rights;  gun  control;  foreign  aid:  con- 
sumer protection  bills — all  await  final 
approval. 

There  are  also  proposals  which  many 
of  us  as  individuals  have  introduced. 

Therefore,  when  the  President  at  his 
news  conference  implies  that  time  is 
running  out  and  action  must  be  taken, 
he  is  only  stressing  the  obnous. 

The  record  ol  the  89th  Congress  was 
unparalleled  in  American  history. 


More  useful  and  intelligent  legislation 
to  help  the  people  and  the  country  was 
adopted  than  at  any  previous  time  in 
our  history. 

Are  we  going  to  follow  that  record  of 
accomplishment  with  a  record  of  in- 
action in  the  90th  Congress? 

Are  we  going  to  allow  important  meas- 
ures for  the  economic  and  social  improve- 
ment of  our  countrj'  to  go  by  the  wayside 
or  be  suspended  in  midair? 

Are  we  going  to  permit  uncertainty 
to  be  the  mark  of  this  Congress  and  thus 
project  uncertainty  into  the  country? 

President  Johnson  was  not  insulting 
the  Congress  by  asking  it  to  do  Its  con- 
stitutional duty, 

He  is  not  insulting  us  by  asking  us  to 
vote  up  or  down,  cut  or  pare,  pass  or 
reject  his  fiscal  measure,  his  fiscal  year 
1968  budget,  or  the  rest  of  his  important 
legislative  recommendations. 

We  have  little  time  left  to  act.  Let  us 
move  programs  forward.  Let  us  release 
the  economic  opportunity  program,  for 
example.  Let  us  show  those  who  depend 
on  us  that  we  know  what  our  duty  is. 
and  we  Intend  to  do  It. 


MEET  T.  E.  EVANS 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rec?ord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleown 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
and  read  a  lot  these  days  about  Amer- 
icans all  over  the  country  who  demand 
more  and  more  support  from  their  Oov- 
errunent,  yet  they  are  not  willing  to  help 
themiselves.  It  is  unusual  to  find  someone 
who  wants  to  help  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily. The  Wetumpka.  Ala..  Herald  recently 
ran  an  article  about  such  a  person.  Mr. 
T.  E.  Evans  of  Deatsville,  Ala.,  lost  his 
eyesight  a  few  years  ago.  Mr.  Evans 
could,  if  he  wanted  to,  sit  back  and  let 
the  Grovernment  provide  the  only  sup- 
port for  his  family.  But  he  is  not  willing 
to  do  this,  so  he  is  attending  classes  at 
the  Alabama  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind  at  Talladega. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  imanimous  con- 
sent   I    place    this    article    from    the 
Wetumpka  Herald  in  the  Record: 
Meet  T.  E.  Evans 

He  believes  in  God,  In  good  people;  and, 
though  in  lesser  degree  In  himself. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Evans  has  been  a  resident  of 
Elmore  County  for  more  than  40  years.  He 
lives  with  his  wife  on  Deatsville.  R*.  2.  He 
has  three  children,  all  married,  living  in  the 
Wetumpka-Prattville  area.  Before  becoming 
totally  blind,  Mr.  Evans  was  a  farmer  and 
worked  as  a  guard  for  the  State  Prison  Sys- 
tem. He  was  forced  to  retire  from  his  job 
as  a  guard  in  October.  1963.  On  being  asked 
what  he  misses  most  because  of  blindness, 
Mr.  Evans  said,  "I  miss  being  able  to  make 
money".  Now  he  is  doing  something  about 
that. 

With  help  from  the  State  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Service,  Mr  Evans  entered  the 
Adult  Dept.  for  Blind  and  Deaf,  in  Talladega, 
early  this  month.  This  department  is  a  divi- 
sion" of  the  Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and 
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Blind.  Mrs.  Marguerite  McKlnnon  is  Mr. 
Evans'  Rehabilitation  counselor. 

At  the  training  center.  In  Talladega.  Mr. 
Evans  happily  follows  a  vigorous  training 
schedule.  He  is  majoring  In  'small  business 
operation"  and  is  scheduled  In  other  essen- 
tial subjects,  such  as  braille,  typing,  script 
writing  and  cane  travel  techniques. 

"When  I  satisfactorily  complete  my  train- 
ing,"  says  Mr.  Evans  "I  want  to  return  home 
and  operate  a  vending  stand  In  'Wetumpka 
under  the  Business  Enterprises  Program  for 
the  Blind." 


DEFEAT  OF  PROPOSED  STRATE- 
GIC GRAIN  RESERVE 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr,  Foley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  highly 
regrettable  that  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Livestock  and  Feed  Grains 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  chose  to  defeat  H.R. 
12067,  to  establish  a  strategic  grain 
reserve. 

The  bill,  sponsored  by  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Graham  Purcell.  of  Texas, 
had  the  commendable  objective  of  per- 
mitting the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion to  puiThase  grain  during  periods  of 
bumper  crops,  such  as  the  current  year, 
thereby  stabilizing  prices  to  the  farmer. 
The  strategic  reserve  which  would  have 
been  established  would  have  protected 
consumers  against  possible  short  grain 
supply  and  at  the  same  time  would  have 
permitted  programs  of  acreage  allot- 
ments and  diversion. 

The  result  would  have  been  immediate 
increased  prices  for  grain  and  soybean 
farmers. 

It  is  lamentable,  however,  that  the  Re- 
publican membership  of  the  subcom- 
mittee placed  party  politics  above  the 
best  interests  of  the  farmer  in  voting 
unanimously  against  the  Purcell  bill. 

I  predict  that  the  complete  disdain  for 
the  farmers'  interests  which  was  dem- 
onstrated by  the  Republicans  on  this 
vote  will  come  back  to  haunt  the  Repub- 
lican Party  when  grain  prices  continue 
to  decline. 

As  an  example,  the  wheat  market  suf- 
fered a  sharp  rever-se  immediately  after 
the  news  was  reported  from  Washing- 
ton that  the  Piuxell  bill  had  been  de- 
feated in  subcommittee  by  an  8-to-6 
vote. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  ac- 
tion. I  am  including  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  certain  material  relating  to  this 
issue  Following  are  the  statement  issued 
by  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  John 
A  Schnittker  following  defeat  of  the  leg- 
islation, stories  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  November  2.  1967,  various  wire 
ser\'lce  stories  and  a  copy  of  Schnlttker's 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee  on 
August  18: 

[Prom  the  V.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Nov.  1,  1967) 

I  have  a  brief  statement  first.  aJid  then 
111  answer  any  questions  you  have. 


This  mornings  vote  by  the  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  on  the  Purcell  Grain  Reserve 
Bin  clearly  marks  another  attack  by  the  Re- 
publicans on  the  farm  program. 

The  votes  of  six  Republicans — all  of  them 
from  feed  grain  and  or  wheat-producing 
areiis — against  the  Purcell  Grain  Reserve  Bill 
will  cost  grain  and  soybean  producers  many 
millions  of  dollars  In  lost  Income  dtirlng  1967 
and  next  year. 

The  Purcell  BUI  was  a  practical  and  pru- 
dent means  of  setting  up  a  strategic  reserve 
that  would  have  insured  consumers  against 
short.^ges,  facilitated  the  establishment  of 
acre.\ge  allotments  and  diversion  programs, 
resulted  in  higher  prices  for  farmers  right 
now. 

During  bumper  crop  years  such  as  1967, 
the  CCC  would  have  been  able  to  buy  grain, 
thereby  firming  up  prices.  Under  present  law. 
we  will  acquire  it  anyway,  after  farmers  have 
taken  prices  that  are  too  low.  In  years  when 
the  weather  was  poor  and  production  dropped 
below  estimates,  the  government — under 
carefully  controlled  procedures — would  have 
been  able  to  sell. 

The  constant,  assured  grain  reserve  author- 
ized in  the  Purcell  BUI,  would  benefit  both 
farmer  and  consumer.  The  danger  of  too 
much  or  too  little,  with  consequent  eflects 
on  prices,  would  have  been  moderated. 

Unquestionably,  the  Purcell  Bill  would 
have  produced  higher  farm  Incomes  this 
year. 

The  unanimous  opposition  must  mean  that 
the  minority  on  the  Subcommittee  decided 
to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  constituents 
in  order  to  attack  the  present  farm  policy. 

As  you  know.  Secretary  Freeman  strongly 
supported  the  grain  security  reserves  bill. 

I'm  sure  all  of  you  saw  the  story  on  this 
bill  in  yesterday's  Journal  of  Commerce.  Its 
headline  read,  "Skepticism  on  Reser^'es  BUI 
Spurs  Wheat  Drop."  The  skepticism  of  trad- 
ers was  fully  Justified,  and  wheat,  feed  grain 
and  soybean  producers  are  the  losers. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  2.   19671 
Wheat    Declines    During    Session — Grains 

Register       Downtitrn — Soybeans       Ai£o 

Weak — Sugar  Is  Steady 

( By  Elizabeth  M.  Fowler ) 

Grain  traders,  who  had  edged  up  prices  of 
grains  on  Tuesday  Jumped  back  yesterday 
r<s  prices  fell  sharply.  Early  In  the  week,  there 
had  been  hope  that  a  bill  providing  a  stra- 
tegic grain  reserve  might  get  a  nod  from  the 
Congress.  Early  yesterday,  the  news  was  that 
a  House  of  Representatives  agriculture  sub- 
committee had  voted  against  it.  8  to  6. 

The  reasoning  advanced  by  proponents  of 
the  bill  was  that  a  grain  reserve  would  with- 
draw some  large  supplies  this  year  at  a 
time  when  there  have  been  record  crops  of 
■A'heat,  corn  and  soybeans. 

Wheat  futures  lost  up  to  2%  cents  a  bushel 
by  the  end  of  the  day. 

Soybeans  were  also  caught  up  In  the  down- 
trend and  closed  with  losses  as  high  as  I'i 
cents  a  bushel. 

In  the  case  of  corn,  the  story  was  a  little 
different.  Corn  prices  opened  a  little  higher 
than  the  preceding  day  on  news  of  rain  in 
some  of  the  harvest  areas.  These  higher  prices 
mitigated  the  impact  of  news  about  the  legis- 
lation, with  the  result  that  at  the  end  of 
the  session  corn  ran  only  fractions  of  a  cent 
lower  than  the  day  before. 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  announced 
yesterday  lower  margin  requirements  for 
wheat  and  oats,  a  move  that  probably  re- 
flects slower  trading  and  the  low  prices  for 
these  two  grains. 

[Prom  the  'Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov.  2.  19671 
Johnson's  Program  To  Bolster  Grain  Prices 

Thkocch   New  Stockpile   Dies   in   House 

Panel 

Washington. — A  House  Agriculture  sub- 
committee put  the  quietus  on  plans  of  the 


Johnson  Administration  and  farm  state 
Democrats  in  Congress  for  propping  up  grain 
prices  through  creation  of  a  new  Government 
grain  stockpile. 

By  an  8-to-e  vote,  the  House  unit  rejected 
a  bin  that  would  have  authorized  Govern- 
ment purchases  of  more  than  $1  biUlon  in 
wheat,  feed  grains,  soybeans  and  rice  for 
placement  In  a  permanent  "food  reserve," 
ostensibly  against  the  threat  of  war  or 
famine.  The  subcommittee's  six  Republican 
members  were  Joined  by  two  conservative 
Southern  liemocrats.  Reps.  Rarlck  of  Louisi- 
ana and  Montgomery  of  Mississippi,  In  voting 
down  the  measure. 

Its  defeat  unloosed  a  crossfire  of  partisan 
assignments  of  blame  for  this  year's  drop 
in  farm  prices  which  has  pushed  the  Govern- 
ment's farm  parity  ratio  down  to  74.  the 
lowest  level  since  the  19308.  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  John  Schnittker  called  a  news 
conference  to  blast  Republicans  for  thwart- 
ing "all  our  efforts  to  improve  farm  income." 
He  spurned,  as  Impractical,  a  GOP  call  for 
several  administrative  moves  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  that  the  Republicans  con- 
tended would  do  more  to  help  the  farmer 
than  the  stockpiling  bill. 

The  measure's  high  price  tag  in  a  time  of 
budgetary  squeeze  contributed  to  its  demise. 
But  the  prime  factor  was  fears,  voiced  by 
grower  groups  and  grain  traders  alike  that 
stocks  accumulated  in  the  process  of  'old- 
dlng-up  market  prices  now  would  be  '.ised 
to  drive  them  down  at  some  future  point 
through  dumping.  Fortified  by  these  orgu- 
ments.  grain  state  Republicnas  en  the  House 
unit  felt  safe  in  opposing  what  they  =aw  as 
a  move  aimed  primarily  at  building  the  Ad- 
ministration's political  stock  in  farm  .ireas 
rather  than  bolstering  food  stocks. 

The  bill's  sponsor.  Rep.  Purcell  iD.,  Texas) , 
wangled  tenaciously  in  an  effort  to  blunt  both 
the  cost  of  dumping  arguments  against  the 
bill.  He  argued,  with  Agriculture  Department 
backing,  that  no  more  than  $100  million  of 
the  $1  billion  in  buying  authority  w-ould  be 
spent  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  next  June  30 
to  boost  farm  prices  to  the  maximum  pur- 
chase points  set  by  the  bill — $1.44  a  bushel 
for  wheat,  $1.22  for  corn.  This  outlay,  he  con- 
tended, might  well  be  far  exceeded  tr  pur- 
chases under  the  Government's  existing 
price-support  programs  if  prices  are  allowed 
to  languish  near  the  support  levels  of  81.25 
a  bushel  for  wheat  and  $1  05  for  corn  As  a 
safeguard  against  dumping.  Mr.  Purcell's 
final  draft  also  provided  for  a  boost  in  the 
minimum  price  at  which  the  Government 
could  dispose  of  its  holdings  (at  stockpile 
levels  contemplated  at  least  throvigh  next 
yean  to  125%  of  the  price-support  level  from 
115'"  under  present  law. 

This  would  have  meant  a  minimum  dis- 
position price  of  $1.56  a  bushel  for  wheat 
and  SI  31  for  corn.  But  Republican  members 
of  the  Agriculture  unit,  who  have  urged  just 
such  an  Increase  in  prior  years,  raised  the 
ante  and  insisted  on  barring  Government 
selling  at  less  than  100^^  of  parity,  or  $J  61 
for  wheat  and  $1.76  for  corn. 

Wheat-state  Democrats  in  the  Senate  who 
had  been  poised  to  run  with  the  PurceU  bill 
if  it  cleared  the  House,  may  push  for  Senate 
action  anyway  in  hopes  it  will  spur  a  revival 
movement  in  the  House.  Sen.  McGovern  iD., 
S.D.  I  plans  to  introduce  a  bill  providing  com- 
parable Government  purchasing  authority. 
Instead  of  placing  control  over  the  reserve 
stocks  in  the  Agriculture  Department,  how- 
ever, he  would  give  growers  the  option  of 
reclaiming — at  the  sale  price — any  grain  they 
had  sold  for  storage  in  the  Government  re- 
serve. This  option  could  be  exercised  when- 
ever the  department  served  notice  of  intent 
to  put  reserve  stocks  on  the  market.  The  aim 
Is  to  dispel  fears  of  Government  dumping. 

Representative  Dole  on  Reserve  Bill 
Kansas  City.  November  1. — Congressman 
Bob    Dole,    Rep.    Kans.,    following    the    de- 
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feat  of  the  grain  reserve  bill  by  vote  of  8-6 
m  the  House  Agricultural  Subcommittee  this 
morning  told  Commodity  News  Service  the 
chances  of  any  type  of  alternative  measure 
to  bolster  grain  prices  being  passed  during 
this  session  were  very  slim, 

A  motion  by  Rep.  Dole  to  instruct  the 
USDA  to  take  other  action  to  boost  grain 
prices  was  also  defeated  8-6. 

The  wheat  State  Representative  said  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  had  been  a  political  ef- 
fort by  the  administration  to  regain  some 
farm  votes  before  the  election  next  Novem- 
ber. The  mechanics  of  the  bUl  would  have 
been  too  costly  and  the  results  too  negative 
to  permit  any  chance  of  the  bill  being  passed 
by  floor  vote  In  the  House.  "This  bUl  would 
have  represented  a  cruel  hoax  on  farmers 
if  the  subcommittee  had  approved  it."  he 
saiQ. 

Rep.  Dole  added  that  If  the  administration 
really  wants  to  help  farmers  they  should  in- 
cre.xse  grain  exports  under  the  food-for- 
peace  programs  as  they  had  promised.  Also, 
they  should  try  to  enact  some  type  of  work- 
able plan  to  help  get  the  farm  prices  back  to 
where  they  should  be  before  the  administra- 
tion drove  them  down  to  the  low  present 
level. 

Rep  Purcell  said  ht-  was  not  familiar  with 
legislation  contemplated  by  Sen.  George  Mc- 
Govern, Dem..  N.D..  which  will  be  the  center 
of  an  effort  beginning  In  the  Senate  tomor- 
row to  make  a  start  on  another,  and  sub- 
stantially different,  reserves  bill  this  year. 

McGovern  aides  said  today  that  the  Sena- 
tor will  Introduce  a  "farmer  control"  re- 
serves bill  tomorrow,  in  hopes  of  getting 
Senate  .approval  of  It  before  adjournment 
this  month  or  next. 

There  seems  no  chance  that  the  McGov- 
ern bill  would  get  through  both  the  Senate 
and  House  this  year  and  even  Senate  passage 
would  be  dlfBcuit  because  of  the  short  period 
of  time  left  in  the  session. 

"There  Is  no  question  that  we  are  operating 
under  a  severe  time  handicap,"  a  McGovern 
aide  said,  explaining  that  the  bill  had  been 
held  back  and  not  pushed  at  USDA  while 
the  fate  of  the  Purcell  measure  was  still  un- 
certain. 

"Now  that  the  Purcell  bUl  Is  down  in  the 
House,  we  are  going  to  make  a  try  on  the 
Senate  side,"  he  explained. 


Washington. — Two  Southern  Democrats 
Joined  a  solid  bloc  of  Republicans  today  to 
defeat  a  hotly  controversial  grain  reserves 
bill  in  a  House  livestock  and  grains  sub- 
committee. 

The  bill,  backed  by  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration which  said  It  would  boost  farm  In- 
come while  protecting  consumers  against  fu- 
ture shortages,  was  beaten  by  an  8-6  vote. 

Opponents  said  It  could  have  led  to  Gov- 
ernment "dumping"  of  grain  stocks  In  later 
years  and  each  side  accused  the  other  of 
playing  politics  with  the  Interests  of  farm- 
ers who  have  seen  prices  drop  this  year  be- 
cause of  bumper  grain  crops. 

Reps.  G.  v.  Montgomery.  D.,  Miss.,  and 
John  R.  Rarlck,  D.,  La.,  Joined  all  six  sub- 
committee Republicans  In  voting  down  the 
bill  Backing  the  measure  were  Its  sp>onsors, 
Subcommittee  Chairman  Graham  Purcell, 
D..  Tex.,  and  five  other  Democrats. 

Following  the  vote,  the  committee  reject- 
ed on  a  straight  8-6  party  line  vote  a  reso- 
lution by  Rep.  Robert  Dole,  R..  Kans.,  which 
would  have  urged  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment to  attempt  to  boost  grain  prices  by  a 
series  of  administrative  moves  including  in- 
creases In  price  support  loan  rates  and  acre- 
age diversion  payments  to  fanners. 

Each  side  In  the  dispute  over  Purcell's  bill 
charged  the  other  with  plajrlng  politics  over 
the  measure  which  woiild  have  established 
Government-owned  reserves  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  soybeans  and  rice. 

The  bill  would  have  authorized  the  Gov- 
ernment to  purchase  stocks  for  the  reserve 


from  the  open  market.  Critics  had  said  Its 
main  defect  was  that  provisions  restricting 
future  resale  of  the  Government  stocks  were 
not  strong  enough  to  protect  farmers  against 
potential  price-depressing  effects  of  the 
later  sales. 

PurceU  told  newsmen  he  was  "sorry  to  say 
that  for  the  first  time  In  recent  years  party 
politics  were  given  higher  priority  than  a 
genuine  effort  to  do  the  only  available  thing 
to  strengthen  farm  prices  and  protect  the 
public  by  establishing  a  reserve." 

Piucell  added  he  was  willing  to  consider 
any  other  possible  proposals  to  create  a 
reserve,  but  saw  little  chance  for  action  on 
any  other  similar  measures. 

Dole  countered  In  a  statement  that  the 
administration's  bill  was  beaten  because  It 
"was  not  In  fact  a  reserve  bill,  but  simply 
a  device  to  further  stabilize  and  manipulate 
the  price  farmers  receive  for  their  commodi- 
laes." 

(From  the  U.S.  Department  of  AgrlcuUtu-e ] 

Statement  of  John  A.  Schnittker,  Under 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  glad  to  testify  in  support  of  a 
measure  of  great  importance  to  the  public 
and  to  farmers. 

Tlie  goal  of  the  Agriculttire  Act  of  1965 
was  to  strengthen  the  farm  economy  and  to 
reduce  agricultural  surpluses.  We  have  made 
some  progress  toward  those  goals,  and  we 
are  still  working  toward  them.  Now  HR  12067 
and  other  bills  propose  measures  to  provide 
for  adequate  reserve  carryovers,  and  would 
also  help  assure  further  progress  In  the  farm 
economy. 

The  bill  under  consideration  would  au- 
thorize the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
establish  and  to  acquire  a  national  security 
reserve  of  agricultural  commodities.  This 
would  fill  an  important  gap  in  existing  legis- 
lation. We  have  talked  for  a  long  time  about 
a  commodity  reserve.  Just  as  we  have  the 
weather,  but  we  have  done  very  little  about 
it.  The  need  for  such  a  policy  has  long  been 
overshadowed  by  concern  with  excessive  sup- 
plies of  agricultural  products. 

Last  year  we  reached  the  point  where 
further  reductions  in  the  inventories  of  key 
food  and  feed  commodities  presented  real 
risks  to  the  nation.  We  must  have  enough  to 
meet  our  domestic  needs,  and  our  cash 
export  and  Food  for  Freedom  commitments, 
and  still  have  a  buffer  against  unforeseeable 
increases  In  demand  from  unforeseen  emer- 
gencies, or  reductions  In  supply  resulting 
from  unusually  bad  weather. 

Production  of  wheat,  feed  grains  and  soy- 
beans was  Increased  this  year  to  provide  for 
current  needs  and  to  augment  the  total 
carryover  of  these  commodities. 

But  It  Is  not  enough,  however,  to  have  an 
adequate  carryover  of  key  commodities.  It 
is  also  Important  that  a  part  of  that  carry- 
over be  held  as  a  public  reserve  against  na- 
tional emergencies  such  as  severe  drought  or 
armed  conflict.  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration need  not  carry  all  the  reserve  stocks, 
since  stocks  held  by  farmers,  merchants,  and 
processors  are  also  available  to  be  used  In 
an  emergency.  But  CCC  needs  to  hold  a  siz- 
able share  of  the  reserve  to  assure  Its  ready 
avallabUlty  In  the  national  Interest  as  well 
as  to  stabilize  prices. 

Under  present  law  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  can  acquire  commodities  to  add 
to  the  reserve  only  when  producers  forfeit 
a  commodity  which  has  been  offered  as  col- 
lateral for  a  price-support  loan.  This  is 
neither  an  efficient  nor  a  desirable  method 
of  acquiring  a  security  reserve.  It  means  that 
prices  for  an  entire  crop  must  fall  to  the  loan 
level  for  all  or  moet  of  a  marketing  season 
before  reserve  stocks  can  be  augmented. 

Also,  under  present  law,  CCC  U  under  a 
mandate  to  dispose  of  Its  stocks  as  rapidly 
as  possible  consistent  with  the  price  sup- 
port program  and   orderly  marketing.  This 


Is  not  compatible  with  the  clear  need  In 
today's  world  to  have  a  reserve  of  key  com- 
modities. 

Such  a  reserve  Is  not  a  new  Idea.  TTie  basic 
principle  of  the  ever  normal  granary  Idea  In 
1933  was  that  when  supplies  exceed  needs, 
we  should  set  aside  a  reserve  for  p>erlods  of 
unusu.»l  demand  or  a  short  crop.  Fifteen 
years  ago,  a  Congressional  report  was  issued 
entitled  'Reserve  Levels  for  Storable  Farm 
Products."  A  major  reserve  bill  was  sent  to 
the  Congress  in  1966  but  was  not  acted  upon. 
National  farm  leaders.  Including  advisory 
boards,  have  favored  the  principle  of  a  com- 
modity reserve.  Most  recently  the  President's 
Pood  and  Fiber  Commission  recommended 
the  creation  of  such  a  reserve. 

Pending  bills  would  establish  for  the  first 
time  a  definite  national  reserve  of  agricul- 
tural commodities.  They  would  provide 
authority  to  purchase  limited  quantities  of 
grain  and  soybeans  specifically  for  the  reserve 
at  prices  up  to  specified  percentages  of  sup- 
port levels,  and  would  prescribe  conditions 
under  which  reserve  stocks  could  be  used 
Reserve  stocks  would  be  isolated  from  the 
market.  HR  12067  provides  that  reserve  stocks 
would  not  be  sold  at  less  than  135  percent 
of  the  current  price  support  loan  rate,  or 
used  except  under  sjieclfied  emergency  con- 
ditions. The  bill  also  requires  that  CCC  stocks 
be  sold  at  not  more  than  100  percent  of  parity 
prices  with  an  adjustment  In  the  case  of 
wheat  for  the  value  of  the  certificate 

Tiie  proposed  level  of  reserve  stocks  in 
HR  12067  appears  reasonable,  although  this 
Is  largely  an  uncharted  area.  The  minimum 
resale  price  when  carryover  stocks  are  fairly 
adequate  is  not  changed  from  present  CCC 
policy,  which  is  to  offer  our  stocks  of  griln 
for  domestic  use  or  export  at  not  less  than  115 
percent  of  loan  rates  plus  carrying  charges. 
or  the  market  price  if  higher,  except  in  very 
special  circumstances  when  CCC  grain  may 
be  needed  in  w-orld  markets,  or  to  meet 
urgent  food  needs. 

TTie  more  stringent  conditiorLS  in  the  bill 
governing  use  of  CCC  stocks  when  total  car- 
ryovers are  less  adequate  will  Insulate  the 
reserve  from  the  market  and  will  help  Insure 
supplies  in  times  of  emergency. 

The  provisions  of  the  pending  bills  would 
improve  materially  on  present  law  In  regard 
to  acquisitions  by  CCC,  and  would  give  us 
clear  guidance  on  the  question  of  CCC  dis- 
position. TTie  Department  of  Agriculture 
supports  the  principle  embodied  In  the  pend- 
ing bills.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  pro- 
vided by  these  hearings  to  record  the  views 
of  Interested  groups  on  the  question  of  re- 
serve stocks.  We  have  some  amendments  to 
suggest  after  the  record  is  complete,  and 
will  be  pleased  to  cooperate  with  the  Sub- 
committee in  further  action  on  the  bill. 


LET  US  MOVE  THE   1967  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT  TO  PASSAGE 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Speaker,  as  we  address  ourselves  to  the 
antipoverty  bill  today,  we  owe  it  to  the 
Nation  to  put  aside  partisan  considera- 
tions and  begin  thinking  in  terms  of 
human  values — of  the  men,  women  and 
children  whose  futures  are  at  stake. 

The  hour  is  verj'  late.  The  antipoverty 
program  Is  in  grave  danger  in  New  Jersey 
and  In  my  home  city  of  Trenton.  Yester- 
day   I    received    word    that    funds    are 
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running  out  for  our  Green  Thumb  pro- 
gram. This  means  20  elderly  men  must 
be  told  that  their  Government  no  longer 
cares  or  will  support  their  part-time  em- 
ployment. It  means  that  250  youngsters 
from  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  In- 
school  program  must  be  told  that  their 
Government  will  no  longer  support  their 
part-time  jobs  that  help  them  stay  in 
school.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  means  that  on 
the  27th  of  this  month  our  city's  on-the- 
job  training  program  will  end.  I  con- 
sider this  a  disgrace. 

There  are  those  who  claim  that  they 
will  improve  the  economic  opportunity 
program.  We  hear  voices  saying  eco- 
nomic opportunity  viill  be  enhanced  If 
we  "spin  off"  Headstart.  if  we  elimmate 
the  Job  Corps,  if  we  move  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  to  another  ager.cy,  If 
we  do  away  with  community  action. 

I  want  to  know  how  a  crucial  social  and 
economic  program  can  be  "improved"  If 
it  is  cut  to  shreds.  I  want  to  know  who 
these  people  represent  when  they  talk 
about  a  phony  "opportunity  crusade." 
They  do  not  represent  the  poor.  They  do 
not  speak  for  the  Governors  who  support 
the  economic  opportunity  program.  They 
do  not  speak  for  the  mayors  of  this  coun- 
try— not  even  for  Republican  Mayors 
who  have  antlpoverty  programs  operat- 
ing successfully  in  their  cities. 

Listen  to  what  a  group  of  21  Republi- 
can mayors  wrote  about  the  antlpoverty 
program  just  a  few  weeks  ago  as  they 
appealed  to  their  own  party  members  to 
support  the  economic  opportunity  bill  of 
1967: 

It  \b  our  cooslderecl  opinion  that  the  pro- 
grams are  a  positive  force  In  lessening  social 
tensions  In  our  cities.  All  of  us  are  confident 
they  will  continue  to  Improve  and  are  so 
meaningful  as  to  give  our  less  fortunate  cit- 
izens a  new  hop>e  In  life. 

This  is  what  Republican  mayors  of 
major  cities  across  the  country  think  of 
the  antlpoverty  program.  They  want  it  to 
continue  and  they  want  it  strengthened. 
A  mayor  of  a  city  knows  the  worth  of  the 
antlpoverty  program.  And  so  should  we. 
Let  us  not  tear  down  what  so  many  have 
labored  so  hard  to  build  up.  Let  us  move 
the  1967  Economic  Opportimity  Act  to 
passage. 


OPEN  LETTER  TO  SERVICEMEN 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
iinaJilmoxis  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Shipley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  open 
letter  to  our  servicemen,  written  by 
Warren  J.  Petersen,  commander,  Mor- 
rlsonvllle  LesUe  Reddick  Post  No.  721, 
American  Legion,  MorrisonvUle,  HI., 
which  was  carried  In  the  MorrisonvUle 
Times  of  October  26.  1967,  was  today 
brought  to  my  attention. 

I  thought  this  letter  very  appropriate 
and  to  the  point.  We  need  many  more 
people  like  Commander  Petersen  and  I 
commend  him  for  his  attitude  and  cour- 
age. The  article  follows: 


.^N    Open    Letteb   to    Our   Sebvicemen 

This  letter  is  to  let  you  know  that  most 
of  us  are  with  you   100%. 

It  Is  a  Utile  discomforting  to  you  fellows 
who  are  ducking  bullets  to  hear  that  some 
of  your  "Fellow  Americans"  are  trying  to 
foul  up  things  back  home.  These  people 
make  up   a   small   minority. 

The  rest  of  us  have  not  forgotten  you. 
You  are  in  our  thoughts  every  day.  We  are 
those  silent  millions  of  non-demonstrators 
who  are  backing  you  with  concern  and 
prayerful  pride. 

Some  of  our  misguided  minority  are  pre- 
senting a  rather  distorted  view  of  our  Amer- 
ica. Some  are  hiding  under  the  banner  of 
rightful  dissent  to  spread  violence,  vandal- 
ism, and  sabotage. 

Many  of  us  will  admit  that  our  coimtry 
has  shortcomings,  but  we  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity of  living  In  a  great  country.  We  are 
grateful  to  men  like  you  who  carry  out  your 
reeponslbllity  to  our  country.  You  are  build- 
ers for  a  united  people,  not  destroyers.  You 
have  an  unpleasant  job  to  do,  and  you  are 
doing  it. 

You  know,  as  we  know,  that  appeasement 
has  not  worked  and  I  doubt  that  It  ever  will 
The  price  Is  great  for  freedom,  but  as  long 
as  men  like  you  are  ready  to  give  that  last 
full  measure  of  devotion,  our  country  will 
endure. 

Thank  God — you  are  asking  what  you  can 
do  for  your  country  rather  than  what  youi 
country  can  do  for  you. 

Warren  J.  Petersen, 
Commander,  Marrisonville  Leslie  Reddick 
Post  No.  721,  Am,erican  Legion. 


NEGOTIATION  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  express  strong  approval  for  the  state- 
ments made  by  Ambassador  Arthur 
Goldt)€rg  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  as  reported  this 
morning  in  the  New  York  Times.  Justice 
Goldberg,  and  of  course  President  John- 
son and  the  Secretary  of  State,  are  to 
be  commended  for  making  clear  what 
has  heretofore  only  been  implied,  that 
the  U.S.  Government  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  representatives  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front  appearing 
and  participating  in  discussions  at  the 
United  Nations  or  at  a  reconvened 
Geneva  Conference.  Hopefully  the  same 
policy  would  be  followed  if  direct  nego- 
tiations were  to  take  place  between  the 
Government  in  Saigon  and  the  United 
States,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Hanoi  and  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  on  the  other. 

Taken  together  with  the  President's 
statement  at  San  Antonio  about  his 
willingness  to  stop  the  bombing  in  North 
Vietnam  if  prompt  and  productive  dis- 
cussions were  to  follow,  this  latest  step 
by  the  United  States  deserves  some 
equivalent  response  from  the  other  side. 
As  one  who  favors  an  unconditional  and 
indefinite  cessation  of  our  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  such  a  cessation  would  surely  be 
facilitated  and  hastened  if  Hanoi  and 


the  NLF  would  make  some  move  or 
statement  in  response  to,  and  In  recog- 
nition of,  these  recent  U.S.  moves  In  the 
direction  of  moderation  and  realism. 


FOREIGN  EXCESS  FOR  THE  HOME 
FOLKS 

Mr.  PURCELLl  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Monagan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
recently  issued  House  Report  No.  865, 
entitled  "Control  and  Use  of  Excess 
Property  and  Related  Foreign  Assistance 
Problems  Following  U.S.  Military  Exclu- 
sion From  France,  1966-67."  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  study  by  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Donable  Property,  on  which  I 
serve  as  chairman.  One  of  the  findings  in 
our  report  is  that  much  U.S.  personal 
property  overseas  declared  excess  to  any 
Federal  need  is  the  kind  that  would  be 
useful  to  groups  in  the  United  States  eli- 
gible to  receive  domestic  surplus  prop- 
erty under  the  Federal  donable  property 
program.  These  are  organizations  having 
educational,  public  health,  or  civil  de- 
fense purposes. 

At  present,  this  excess  property  over- 
seas is  for  the  most  part  sold  competi- 
tively, often  at  extremely  low  prices.  Yet. 
title  rv  of  the  Federal  Property  Act  pro- 
vides that  foreign  excess  property  may 
be  donated  if  found  to  be  without  com- 
mercial value  or  if  care  and  handling 
costs  of  the  property  would  exceed  esti- 
mated proceeds  from  its  sale.  The  com- 
mittee, therefore,  recommended  a  study 
of  the  practical  possibilities  and  oppor- 
tunities for  making  at  least  some  of  our 
foreign  excess  property  available  to  U.S. 
donees.  The  Departments  of  Defense  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  as  well 
as  the  General  Services  Administration, 
would  make  the  study  jointly  in  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  non-Federal 
organizations  like  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Agencies  for  Surplus  Prop- 
erty. The  committee  requested  the  re- 
sults of  this  study  be  reported  to  it  be- 
fore March  31,  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  received  some 
interesting  data  on  prices  of  donable- 
type  property  sold  by  the  United  States 
in  France.  The  information  comes  via 
the  General  Accounting  Office  and  shows 
selective  disposals  made  between  April 
1966  and  August  1967  by  the  Foreign  Ex- 
cess Sales  OflQce,  now  part  of  our  Mili- 
tary Liquidation  Section  in  Paris.  The 
original  acquisition  cost  of  the  property 
sold  was  $3.2  million  and  the  total  sales 
proceeds  were  $139,000.  This  is  a  per- 
centage realization  of  4.4.  However,  these 
figures  include  two  lots  of  laimdry  and 
drycleaning  equipment  costing  $504,000, 
which  yielded  $44,600,  or  a  percentage 
realization  of  8.2.  So,  if  we  exclude  that 
equipment,  the  average  percentage  real- 
ization for  the  remaining  sales  drops  to 
3.6. 

Many  Items  on  the  list  furnished  by 
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the  GAO  indicate  a  virtually  insignifi- 
cant rate  of  return.  For  example,  a  lot 
containing  medical  and  dental  equip- 
ment in  used  but  fair  condition  costing 
$15,000  brought  $110.  A  lot  comprising 
miscellaneous  laboratory,  medical,  and 
dental  equipment  in  good,  unused  condi- 
tion costing  $20,000  yielded  $149.  Five 
115-volt  generators  in  good,  unused  con- 
dition costing  $21,000  brought  $102.  A  lot 
described  as  miscellaneous  electric  gen- 
erators in  good,  unused  condition  costing 
$20,500  gleaned  $57. 

Other  lots  brought  somewhat  more. 
Surgical,  dental,  and  hospital  equipment 
in  used,  fair  condition  costing  $15,000 
yielded  $510.  Hand  and  shop  tools  in 
good,  unused  condition  which  cost  $20,- 
000  brought  $616.  Miscellaneous  tools 
and  equipment  in  good,  unused  condition 
costing  $64,000  accounted  for  $2,200.  This 
by  no  means  exhausts  the  lists,  which 
consists  of  46  line  items. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  data 
from  GAO  accentuate  the  seriousness  of 
the  question  raised  in  our  committee's  re- 
port that  pubhc  sale  is  being  used  to  dis- 
pose of  types  of  foreign  excess  property 
which  would  actually  be  eligible  for  do- 
nation because  of  the  low  expected  re- 
turn. I  believe  they  add  urgency  to  the 
committee's  recommendation  for  the  in- 
teragency study,  which  could  lead  to 
feasible  procedures  and  mechanisms  for 
making  significant  amounts  of  foreign 
excess  property  available  to  entities  in 
the  United  States,  which  are  now  fur- 
thering the  national  interest  by  putting 
domestic  surplus  property  to  use  under 
the  Federal  donable  property  program. 

The  data  furnished  by  the  GAO  are  as 
follows: 

Comptroller  Oeneral 

OF  THE  UnFTED  STATES, 

Washington,  DC.  October  31,  1967. 
Hon.  John  S.  Monagan, 
Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee  on  Donable 
Property,    Committee    on    Government 
Operations,    House    of    Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  During  a  recent  visit 
by  you  and  members  of  your  Subcommittee 
to  Europe,  Mr.  Miles  Q.  Romney  orally  re- 
quested that  our  office  accumulate  certain 
data  concerning  excess  property  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  In  particular,  he  ex- 
pressed Interest  In  donable-type  property 
being  disposed  of  and  the  percentage  of  re- 
turn being  obtained. 

In  July  and  August  1967.  we  visited  the 
Foreign  Excess  Sales  Office.  Paris.  Prance, 
which  Is  responsible  for  the  sale  of  all  De- 
partment of  Defense  excess  property  disposed 
of  In  Prance,  and  reviewed  all  Sales  Office 
catalogs  for  donable-type  property  sold  dur- 
ing the  period  April  1,  1966,  through  Au- 
gust 10,  1967.  During  this  period,  certain 
Items  having  acquisition  costs  totaling  $3,- 
164,189  were  sold  for  $139,344,  or  about  4.4 
percent  of  the  total  acquisition  cost.  All  such 
property  was  sold  under  competltlve-bid  pro- 
cedures. Enclosed  for  your  Information  Is  a 
schedule  showing  the  bid  number,  condition 
of  the  property,  description  of  the  property 
sold,  total  acquisition  cost,  total  sales  pro- 
ceeds, and  the  percent  of  acquisition  cost 
realized. 

In  general,  our  examination  showed  that 
excess  property  was  reviewed  In  the  European 
theater  against  firm  retention  criteria  and 
then  screened  by  the  various  military  inven- 
tory control  points  In  the  United  States 
against  known  requirements,  Including  those 
of  the  military  assistance  programs.  Items 
not  required  by  the  Inventory  control  points 
were  screened  by  the  Defense  Logistics  Serv- 


ices Center,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  for  re- 
quirements of  the  Department  of  Defense.  It 
Is  our  understanding  that,  prior  to  the  dis- 
posal of  the  items  by  the  Foreign  Excess  Sales 
Office,  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment had  the  opportunity  to  screen  the 
Items  for  Its  requirements.  We  have  been 
advised  by  the  Defense  Logistics  Services 
Center  that  Information  regarding  excess 
property  located  overseas  is  not  made  avail- 
able to  State  or  local  governments  or  to  or- 
ganizations eligible  to  receive  property  under 
the  donable  property  program. 
We  have  not  obtained  the  comments  of  the 


various  ml'ltary  departments  on  the  matters 
discussed  in  this  letter.  We  plan  to  make  no 
further  distribution  of  this  letter  unless 
copies  are  specifically  requested,  and  then  we 
win  make  such  distribution  only  after  yoMi 
approval  has  been  obtained  or  public  an- 
nouncement has  been  made  by  you  concern- 
ing the  contents  of  the  letter. 

Please  advise  us  if  we  can  be  of  further 
assistance. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Prank  H.  Wettzel, 
Assistant    Comptroller    General   of   the 
United  States. 


SELECTIVE  DISPOSALS  BY  FOREIGN  EXCESS  SALES  OFFICE,  PARIS.  FRANCE  APR.  1,  1966,  THROUGH  AUG.  10,  1967 


Bid 

No. 


Condition 


Description  of  property  sold 


Perc«nt- 
Totel         Total         age 
acQuisition      sales       realiza- 
cost        proceeds       tun 


PROPERTY  LOTS  COSTING  $15,000  OR  MORE 


68-3 

67-33 

67-13 

67-85 

67-6 

67-106 

67-132 

67-13 

67-62 

67-22 

67-46 

67-74 

67-106 

67-68 

67-37 

66-105 

67-106 

67-22 

67-43 

67-106 

67-62 

67-43 

67-72 

67-13 

67-106 

67-13 

67-68 

67-26 

67-22 

67-62 

67-5 

67-5 

67-13 

67-106 

67-66 

67-22 

67-7 

66-105 

67-78 

67-75 

67-6 

67-35 

67-72 


Good,  unused.. 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Good,  used 

Good,  unused.. 

do 

...-do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

.. ..do 

Good,  used 

Good,  unused.. 

....do 

Poor,  used 

Good,  unused.. 

....do_ 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

Fair,  used 

Good,  unused.. 

...do 

Good,  used 

....do 

Fair,  used 

....do 

...do 

Good,  unused.. 


Miscellaneous  engineer  hardware ^08,950 

Miscellaneous  repeir  parts  lor  general-purpose  vehicles.  " 

Miscellaneous  electrical  and  signal  equipnnent. 


Signal  parts _ 102.039 

Miscellaneous  parts  (or  engineer  equipment ""  "' 

Signal  parts 

25,680  metal  pins..  - 

Miscellaneous  tools  and  equipment 

Miscellaneous  repair  parts  for  general-purpose  vehiclesl.... 

Signal  parts 

Miscellaneous  hardware  and  tools , 

Miscellaneous  engineer  parts 

Miscellaneous  parts  tor  signal  equipment 

Miscellaneous  parts  tor  general-purpose  vehicles 

Standard  hardware 

Miscellaneous  hardward 

Miscellaneous  parts  for  general-purpose  vehicles 

Miscellaneous  standard  hardware 

Miscellaneous  parts  tor  signal  equipment 

Medical  and  dental  equipment 

Miscellaneous  hardware  and  tools 

Signal  parts 

Miscellaneous  hardware  and  parts , 

Miscellaneous  automotive  spare  parts 

49,702  protective  flaps 

Miscellaneous  automotive  spare  parts 

Miscellaneous  parts  tor  general-purpose  vehicles 

Bearings,  rollers,  and  cones  and  pipes,  tubes,  and  hoses 

Signal  parts 

5  generators,  1!5  volt ., 

Rubber  seals,  various  sizes 

Miscellaneous  electric  generators 

Miscellaneous  hand  and  shop  tools. 

Miscellaneous  laboratory,  medical,  and  dental  equipment 

Dental  and  medical  equipment , 

Miscellaneous  ordnance  repair  parts 

Miscellaneous  plumbing  futures  and  parts 

Electric  wire  and  power-distributton  equipment 

Miscellaneous  repair  parts  tor  general-purpose  vehicles 

Medical  and  dental  eouipment 

Miscellaneous  surgical,  dental,  and  hospital  equipment 

Cloud  height  set 

Miscellaneous  electrical  equipment 


tSOS,  950 

116,744    

112.248 

3,076    

108.421 

3.000    

102,039 

3.400    

S8.561 

3,349    

82,091 

604    

64,200 

801     

63,  533 

2.167    

61.708 

1.619    

58.782 

1.250    

58,678 

218    

56.401 

3,490    

53.199 

391    

49,717 

1.759    

45.980 

982    

41.482 

544     

38.280 

282    

37.  %4 

540     

33.709 

449     

31.109 

229     

29,805 

420     

29,637 

23     

25,533 

1.020     

25^493 

612    

25. 348 

187    

24,906 

624    

23,666 

475     

23,  M3 

1.000    

21,690 

1.000    

21,155 

102    

21,016 

151     

20,515 

57    

20,310 

616    

20, 220 

149    

18,447 

215    

18.191 

1,000    

16,455 

316    

15.860 

424     

15.4«9 

497     

15.434 

110    

15.116 

510    

15,100 

212    

15.058 

137    

PROPERTY  LOTS  COSTING  LESS  THAN  JIS.OOO  INVOLVING  146  LOTS 


Various   Poor  to  good. 


Various J647,011    J39,984 


Subtotal 2,621.950      94,735 

Percent  of  sales  proceeds  to  acquisition  cost. 


3.6 


LAUNDRY  AND  DRYCLEANING  EQUIPMENT 


67-77 
68-7 


Fair  to  good. 
do 


Vwious  types $376,577    $20,935 

....do 165.662      23,674 


Total  laundry  and  drycleaning  equipment. 


542, 239      44. 609 


Percent  of  sales  proceeds  to  acquisition  cost  tor  laundry  and  dryclean- 
ing equipment 

Total. 


Percent  ol  sales  proceeds  to  acquisition  costs  for  ill  lots  snd  laundry 
and  drycleaning  equipment 


3,164,189    139.344 


8.2 
4.4 


PRESIDENT  NGUYEN  VAN  THIEU  OF 
THE  REPUBLIC  OF  VIETNAM 
MAKES  SIMPLE  BUT  ELOQUENT 
POINTS   THAT    BEAR   REPEATING 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  in- 
augural address  October  31,  President 
Ngtyren  Van  Ttdeu  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  made  some  simple  but  eloquent 
points  that  bear  repeating.  As  our  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam  continues  and  we 
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discuss  the  merits  and  fine  points  of 
this  or  that  particular  course  of  action 
we  may  lose  sight  of  some  of  the  primary 
issues.  For  example,  all  that  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  seek  in  this  struggle 
is  peace  with  freedom  and  the  right  to 
be  left  alone  free  from  outside  aggres- 
sion. President  Thieu  said: 

Miny  times  we  have  made  It  clear  that 
we  want  nothing  more  than  the  withdrawal 
of  the  North  Vietnam  aggressor  troops  and  an 
end  to  their  subversion  and  terrorism  In 
South  Vietnam.  Peace  will  then  be  restored 
immediately. 

Mr.  Thieu  pledged  himself  readj'  to 
sit  do-.vn  at  the  conference  table  in  order 
that  the  governments  of  the  south  and 
north  can  directly  seek  together /Ways 
and  means  to  end  the  war;  but  ilfe  also 
noted  that  thus  far  the  enemy  has  al- 
ways insisted  on  surrender  before  any 
negotiations  can  start. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Communists  preach 
to  the  world  that  the  new  Government  of 
Vietnam  is  a  corrupt,  cowardly,  militarist 
dictatorship.  I  suggest  we  take  a  moment 
to  listen  to  the  Chief  Executive  of  that 
Government  pledge  an  increasing  quest 
for  peace  with  honor  and  to  his  call  on 
all  his  countrymen  for  even  more  sacri- 
fices to  that  noble  end. 

The  speech  follows: 

ADDSESS   to   the   N.\TION    BY   THE   PEESIDENT   OF 
THE    REPrBLIC    OF    VlETN.^M     AT    THE    PrESI- 

denthl  In.^ugcr.'^tion  Ceremony,  Octo- 
ber 31,  1967 

My  fellow  countrymen,  three  months  ago, 
In  order  to  continue  to  serve  the  ideals  of 
freedc.Ti  and  democracy,  and  restore  p>eace 
and  prosperity  to  all  of  you.  we  stood  for 
election,  with  a  program  consisting  of  three 
main  objectives:  to  set  up  democratic  insti- 
tutions, to  find  a  solution  to  the  war  and  to 
improve  social  conditions. 

On  September  3rd.  you  placed  your  con- 
fidence in  us  through  a  free,  democratic,  fair, 
and  honest  election  and  gave  us  the  great 
and  heavy  responsibilities  of  leading  the 
country  at  this  extremely  critical  time. 

Today  In  talcing  office,  amidst  this  sacred 
atmosphere,  in  communion  with  our  an- 
cestors, and  our  heroes,  before  the  entire 
nation  I  sclemnly  pledge  to:  Safeguard  the 
fatherland,  respect  the  constitution,  serve 
the  interests  of  the  nation  and  the  people, 
and  do  my  utmost  to  fulfill  the  responsibili- 
ties of  President  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
These  pledges  I  consider  as  tenets  to  strictly 
guide  all  of  my  thoughts  and  actions,  and 
those  of  the  entire  executive  machine  which 
you  have  entrtisted  to  me. 

Today,  we  are  entering  the  5th  year  since 
the  1963  revolution.  During  thla  time,  the 
country  has  experienced  many  difficulties 
and  changes,  which  have  consumed  a  great 
deal  of  energy:  nevertheless,  these  four  long 
years  full  of  challenges  In  fighting  and  build- 
ing have  been  useful  to  us  in  choosing  a 
path  to  progress  on  which  we  definitely  must 
move  forward,  and  begin  a  new  phase  filled 
with  greatness  and  promise.  By  greatness 
and  promise.  I  mean  the  glories  and  the 
difficulties  which  await  us.  I  think  that  to- 
day Is  not  only  the  first  day  of  an  ordinary 
executive  term,  moreover  this  does  not  marlc 
a  victory  by  an  Individual  or  a  group  of  in- 
dividuals In  order  to  conaoUdate  their  polit- 
ical ambitions.  To  achieve  this  day,  our 
armed  forces  and  people  have  made  many 
sacrifices:  and  our  allies  have  contributed  a 
great  deal  of  efforts. 

Thus,  today  must  be  a  day  commemorat- 
ing the  Ideology  of  freedom;  today  marks 
the  frulta  of  the  efforts  towards  democracy, 
It  also  symbolises  the  solid  alliance  among 
allied  countries  working  for  oommon  sectirlty 
and  progress  for  the  entire  world. 


My  fellow^  countrymen,  amidst  these  great 
and  hallowed  Ideas  I  have  Just  mentioned,  on 
the  basis  of  the  mandate  which  you  have 
given  to  me,  may  I  voice  the  firm  resolve  of 
our  entire  nation  to  realize  a  national  policy 
which  includes  the  three  following  guide- 
lines: Democracy  building.  Peace  restoration. 
Social  improvement. 

With  such  a  policy,  we  are  determined  to 
defeat  these  three  enemies:  Totalitarianism, 
war.  injustice,  and  backwardness;  in  order 
to  make  our  country  democratic,  peaceful, 
and  progressive. 

In  the  present  heroic  struggle  for  self- 
defense,  our  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  has  al- 
ways shown  itself  to  be  a  freedom  and  peace 
loving  nation.  Our  policy  is  to  be  ready  to 
have  friendly  relations  on  the  basis  of  equal- 
ity with  every  country  which  respects  Viet- 
nam's sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity. 

We  are  grateful  to  all  nations  which  give 
us  material  and  moral  support  in  our  diffi- 
cult struggle  for  .-^elf-defense  and  m  our 
efforts  to  rebuild  the  country. 

Our  policy  toward  our  neighboring  coun- 
tries is  to  have  a  good  relationship,  to  re- 
spect their  sovereignty  and  territorial  In- 
tegrity and  to  solve  every  problem  through 
understanding,  and  reciprocal  assistance  and 
mutual  respect. 

We  are  ready  to  cooperate  with  all 
friendly  nations  so  that  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  every  nation  can  be  guaranteed.  On 
the  other  hand  we  are  ready  to  contribute, 
according  to  our  capabilities  to  the  well- 
being  and  prosperity  to  the  world. 

After  more  than  20  years  of  sufferings, 
mournings,  and  destruction  caused  by  war, 
our  people,  more  than  anyone  else,  long  for 
an  early  restoration  of  peace. 

To  realize  this  legitimate  aspiration,  our 
Government  has  always  sincerely  welcomed 
and  f.ivorably  responded  to  all  peace  pro- 
posals regardless  of  their  sources.  Moreover, 
we  ourselves  have  put  forth  many  proposals 
aimed  at  solving  the  Vietnamese  problem  In 
a  peaceful  manner. 

Today,  entrusted  by  the  entire  people  with 
the  Important  responsibility  of  leading  the 
Nation,  once  again,  I  confirm  that  I  will  make 
a  direct  proposal  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
Government  to  sit  down  at  the  conference 
table  In  order  that  the  government  of  the 
south  and  the  north  can  directly  seek  to- 
gether ways  and  means  to  end  the  war.  I  will 
widely  open  the  door  of  peace  and  leave  it 
wide  open  to  the  North  Vietnamese  author- 
ities in  order  to  seek  a  peaceful  solution  to 
end  the  war  which  has  caused  sufferings  to 
the  entire  Vietnamese  people.  This  will  be 
only  achieved  when  the  North  Vietnamese 
Government  realizes  that  their  aggressive 
war  no  longer  pays  off. 

Many  times,  we  have  made  It  clear  that  we 
want  nothing  more  than  the  withdrawal  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  aggressive  troops  and 
an  end  to  their  subversion  and  terrorism  In 
South  Vietnam.  T^en  peace  will  be  restored 
immediately. 

Concerning  the  "National  Liberation 
Front."  Its  recognition  should  not  be  a  pre- 
liminary condition  to  peace  talks,  as  in  the 
1954  regroupment  following  the  Geneva 
Conference,  elements  of  the  "front"  now  can 
make  a  choice:  those  who  believe  in  Marxism 
can  freely  return  to  the  north,  and  those 
who  share  our  Ideals  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy can  remain  In  the  south  and  cooperate 
with  us. 

Up  to  now,  we  have  welcomed  more  than 
seventy  thousand  returnees  who  have  recog- 
nized that  the  present  war  Is  not  a  struggle 
for  Independence  as  alleged  by  the  Com- 
munists and  who  have  decided  to  return  to 
the  national  community  so  as  to  serve  the 
people  and  rebuild  the  homeland.  They  have 
been  treated  as  equals,  and  have  been  given 
positions  suitable  to  their  abilities.  They 
enjoy  the  same  rights  as  any  other  citizens 
In  the  framework  of  the  "national  reconcilia- 
tion policy"  which  we  are  carrying  out,  and 
which  will  certainly  succeed. 


However,  as  you  know,  thus  far  peace  has 
been  only  a  frail  and  remote  hope,  because 
the  North  Vietnamese  regime  has  obstinately 
refused  every  peace  settlement.  In  their  ag- 
gressive ambition,  they  conceive  that  peace 
can  only  be  realized  by  our  surrender.  For 
this  reason  I  want  to  make  clear  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  government  and  its  tools 
in  the  south,  that  we  are  firmly  determined 
to  safeguard  freedom  and  democracy.  I  want 
them  to  understand  that  they  cannot  use 
military  strength  to  destroy  these  ideals,  and 
that  they  wUl  not  win  this  war.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  I  might  meet  them  at  a  conference 
table  ;n  order  to  seek  a  common  solution  to 
end  this  war,  to  terminate  the  sufferings 
and  mournings  of  the  peoples  of  both  North 
and  South  Vietnam,  which  are  due  to  the 
ambitions  of  these  few  North  Vietnamese 
Communist  leaders  who  obey  a  foreign  ideol- 
ogy by  Implementing  ruthless  dictatorial 
measures. 

We  are  not  alone  In  our  Just  struggle  for 
self-defense,  nearly  40  friendly  countries 
are  actively  helping  us.  At  the  same  time  as 
the  American  Government  and  people  pro- 
vicie  us  their  powerful  assistance,  the  govern- 
ments and  peoples  of  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
Aust-alla.  New  Zealand.  Thailand  and  the 
Philippines  also  contribute  their  resources. 
The  sacrifices  of  their  servicemen  who  are 
fighting  side  by  side  with  the  Vietnamese 
servicemen  on  the  battlefields  bring  many 
imp>ortant  military  successes,  improve  more 
and  more  the  situation,  and  dissipate  the 
Communists'  aggressive  ambitions. 

Our  Government  and  people  will  always 
remain  grateful  to  the  friendly  countries 
which  have  helped  us  to  resist  aggression, 
to  safeguard  our  freedom  and  to  recon- 
strtict  our  country. 

As  for  our  Armed  Forces,  cadres,  and  civil 
servants,  of  every  branch  and  level,  they  are 
also  fighting  the  enemy  on  the  battlefield  or 
in  other  areas  of  endeavor  valiantly  and 
efficiently. 

During  the  past  2  years,  our  Armed  Forces 
killed  over  149.000  enemy  by  body  count, 
ciptured  more  than  23,000  prisoners,  and 
seized  over  54.000  weapons  of  various  types 
In  2  years,  5,000  Viet-Cong  rallied  to  our 
Government. 

You  have  certainly  heard  of  the  glorious 
victories  of  the  combined  operations  In  the 
First  Corps  area,  at  Plel-Me  in  the  Second 
Corps  area,  at  Phuoc-Qua  in  the  Third  Corps 
area,  and  operation  "Cuu-Long  Dan  Chi"  In 
the  Fourth  Corps  area.  At  the  same  time  as 
these  efforts  to  destroy  the  enemy,  note- 
worthy efforts  were  made  In  revolutionary 
development  and  rural  reconstruction.  Dur- 
ing the  past  2  years  1,978  hamlets  were  built 
and  consolidated  gathering  3.498.000  people. 
4,777  classrooms,  46  maternities.  1,200  km  of 
roads,  169  bridges,  127  water-wells,  401  kms 
of  canals,  and  101  dikes  were  built  In  rural 
areas.  Electric  systems  were  Installed  In 
20  localities  and  42.000  peasants  were  trained 
in  farming  and  animal  husbandry  to  Increase 
production. 

Tou  have  seen  that  our  military  administra- 
tive and  civic  cadres  have  made  great  efforts 
and  sacrifices.  Those  undeniable  sacrifices 
and  efforts  have  made  and  are  making  his- 
tory and  have  given  us  this  day  the  promise 
of  a  better  future. 

Dear  fellow  countrymen,  the  assistance  of 
friendly  countries  Is  necessary  and  valuable, 
but  we  should  not  forget  that  the  present 
struggle  is  above  all  our  own  struggle.  There- 
fore, we  must  mobilize  our  entire  people  for 
the  common  struggle  of  the  nation  to  safe- 
guard freedom  and  the  national  sovereignty. 
In  the  present  phase  of  the  war.  both  the 
Army  and  people  must  be  conscious  of  the 
necessity  of  contributing  their  blood  and 
sweat  in  the  common  struggle.  All  of  us  must 
further  Increase  our  efforts  In  order  to  take 
Initiative  In  the  task  of  deciding  the  nation's 
future.  We  cannot  entirely  depend  on  outside 
assistance. 

The  increase  of  our  entire  people's  efforts  In 
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this  struggle  will  undoubtedly  shorten  the 
way  to  peace,  a  genuine,  lasting  peace,  that 
cari  ensure  the  territorial  Integrity  and  sov- 
ereignty of  Vlet-Nam  in  Independence,  free- 
dom and  democracy.  You  would  certainly 
agree  with  me  that  if  the  enemy  Is  still  strong 
it  is  because  we  are  not  yet  stronger  than 
him,  and  peace  cannot  yet  be  attained  for  the 
same  reason.  A  peace  that  the  weaker  party 
Is  forced  to  accept  is  a  surrender. 

I  am  determined  not  to  accept  a  surrender. 
Therefore  to  find  a  solution  to  the  war,  the 
first  condition  Is  to  be  strong  in  everj-  re- 
spect. The  goals  of  our  war  of  self-defense  and 
that  of  the  Communists'  aggression  cannot  be 
reconciled  unless  we  prove  to  the  aggressors 
that  they  cannot  realize  their  ambition. 

Our  all-out  defense  efforts  do  not  mean 
that  we  like  war  and  Intend  to  destroy  the 
population  on  the  other  side  of  the  demarca- 
tion line.  On  the  contrary,  these  efforts  are 
made  not  only  to  restore  peace  in  Vlet-Nam 
but  also  to  check  the  danger  of  Communist 
aggression,  maintain  stability  In  southeast 
Asia  and  build  a  durable  peace  for  Asia  and 
the  world. 

If  I  require  from  you  greater  efforts  for 
defense.  It  is  not  because  I  advocate  a  mili- 
tary solution  as  the  only  way  to  defeat  the 
Communists,  and  overlook  political,  econom- 
ic, cultural  and  social  weapons.  However, 
military  strength  Is  the  preliminary  condi- 
tion for  us  to  safeguard  and  strengthen  all 
efforts  in  the  above  mentioned  fields  that  we 
are  realizing  and  will  achieve  successfully. 

Only  by  understanding  the  situation  in 
this  way  shall  we  be  able  to  have  an  idea  ol 
what  we  have  to  do  In  the  future  and  the 
part  that  everyone  has  to  contribute  towards 
victory.  As  you  know,  what  I  want  to  do  is  to 
settle  the  war  which  Is  the  cause  of  suffer- 
ings and  which  has  been  ravaging  our  be- 
loved country.  At  the  same  time.  I  shall  try 
to  Improve  the  democratic  regime  through 
the  participation  of  the  entire  population  in 
national  affairs.  I  will  also  try  to  carry  out 
social  reforms  aiming  at  liberating  the 
human  being  and  bringing  the  nation  on  the 
road  to  progress. 

As  I  have  said  to  you  on  an  earlier  occasion 
we  will  have  to  push  forward  to  the  utmost 
every  effort  In  the  field  of  military  and  politi- 
cal activities.  Thus  the  entire  population  will 
have  to  accept  more  sacrifices  and  make  ad- 
ditional efforts.  Since  this  is  a  struggle  for 
the  existence  of  the  nation,  we  cannot  en- 
tirely rely  on  the  assistance  from  our  friendly 
nations.  First  we  must  do  our  beet  in  the 
spirit  of  national  union. 

First,  the  armed  forces  must  constantly  be 
improved  and  reinforced. 

This  improvement  must  be  realized  in  the 
morale  of  the  troops  and  in  their  material 
lives,  in  the  troops  behavior,  organization 
leadership  and  technical  skills,  in  order  to  in- 
crease potential  for  defense,  pacification,  and 
revolutionary  development  activities. 

This  task  has  been  intensively  pushed  for- 
ward since  early  this  year  and  has  scored 
much  encouraging  progress. 

In  regard  to  the  reinforcement  of  the 
armed  forces,  the  recent  partial  mobilization 
is  only  one  of  the  measures  intended  to  in- 
crease the  armed  forces  strength,  hold  the 
initiative  on  the  battlefield.  Insure  security, 
intensify  revolutionary  development  activi- 
ties and  destroy  enemy  substructures  more 
efficiently. 

However,  a  strong  and  valiant  army  on  the 
'o.Attlefield  and  in  rural  areas  needs  the  peo- 
ples  moral  support  and  a  strong  people's 
organization  in  the  rear  and  In  the  cities.  I 
mean  that.  In  the  rear,  we  must  not  only 
understand  but  also  share  the  great  sacrifices 
of  the  combatants  and  the  conditions  of 
rural  people  so  that  they  will  not  be  aggrieved 
and  feel  that  wartime  hardships  only  prevail 
on  the  front  and  In  rural  areas. 

I  appeal  to  all  those  who  are  living  In 
well-being  and  prosperity  not  to  forget  our 
war-torn  country,  to  restrict  their  luxurious 


lives  and  contribute  to  the  relief  of  suffering 
peoples. 

A  strong  rear  force  must  be  organized  to 
protect  cities,  relieve  the  heavy  duties  of  the 
combatants  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  ade- 
quately cope  with  the  wartime  situation. 

In  brief,  to  meet  the  war  situation's  re- 
quirements, to  associate  the  rear  and  front 
lines  In  the  efforts  of  a  people  engaged  In  a 
total  war,  to  avoid  the  rei>etltlon  of  shocking 
contrast  between  the  rural  and  urban  areas, 
we  cannot  require  of  the  rural  areas  more 
hardships,  greater  sacrifices.  The  rural  people 
are  sharing  the  heaviest  war  burden  with  re- 
gard to  resources  and  manpower. 

This  Is  the  reason  why  people  in  the  capital 
and  other  cities  should  make  greater  effort 
and  sacrifices. 

The  firmer  the  situation  in  the  rural  area 
and  the  frontline — the  more  stable  the  sit- 
uation will  be  In  the  cities  and  the  rear. 

Thus,  although  under  different  circum- 
stances, the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  all  the 
people  throughout  the  nation  will  be  made 
on  an  even  and  national  basis. 

In  return  for  the  efforts  and  the  sacrifices 
which  I  ask  from  you.  my  fellow  country- 
men, I  am  determined  to  achieve  what  the 
government  has  the  duty  to  do  for  the  peo- 
ple, so  that  we  can  go  forward  from  Initial 
confidence  and  enthusiasm  to  a  close  coop- 
eration between  the  p)eople  and  the  govern- 
ment, a  voluntary  acceptance  of  efforts  and 
sacrifices,  and  complete  participation  In  the 
national  struggle. 

I  beUeve  that  this  Is  the  indispensable 
condition  to  defeat  the  enemy,  and  we  must 
honestly  recognize  that  this  has  not  been 
done   sufficiently. 

It  Is  my  determination  to  build  democracy 
and  reform  society  and  I  have  had  expressed 
to  you  my  views  on  this  question  on  a  previ- 
ous occasion. 

In  the  task  of  building  democracy,  al- 
though we  have  made  great  progress  and 
established  democratic  institutions  from  the 
highest  national  level  to  the  villages  and 
hamlets,  we  have  to  make  even  greater  ef- 
forts to  complete  the  formation  of  the  con- 
stitutional institutions  In  the  shortest  time 
possible. 

As  for  reforming  society,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  order  based  on  social  Justice, 
in  order  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  as 
well  as  the  educational  level  of  the  popu- 
lation, is  the  preliminary  condition  to  the 
realization  of  a  progressive  society  and  to 
bring  the  country  out  of  Its  present  under- 
developed condition. 

The  national  policy  of  rural  development 
which  Is  being  carried  out  with  vigor,  and  a 
plan  for  industrial  development,  are  the 
backbone  of  this  vast  undertaking. 

The  two  tasks  require  a  short  term  and 
a  long  term  plan,  whose  details  will  be  pre- 
sented to  you  when  I  Introduce  to  you  the 
new  Cabinet. 

However,  right  now,  I  think  that  a  num- 
ber of  urgent  measures  to  start  the  execu- 
tion of  national  policy  need  to  be  taken 
Immediately. 

I  am  referring  to  a  number  of  tasks  whose 
necessity  all  of  us  have  recognized,  and  which 
a  large  number  of  our  citizens  of  good  will 
have  mentioned,  but  which  have  not  yet  been 
accomplished : 

1 1 )  On  the  diplomatic  front,  we  shaU  in- 
tensify our  efforts  to  make  clear  to  the  world 
our  positions,  and  obtain  the  support  of  in- 
ternational public  opinion  for  our  cause. 

(2)  In  the  social  field,  we  must  protect 
more  efficiently  the  morals  of  our  people.  All 
forms  of  depravation  mtist  be  ended.  Security 
and  public  utilities  for  the  city  dwellers,  and 
especially  for  the  population  of  the  capital 
must  be  guaranteed  and  improved 

(3)  In  the  economic  field,  we  shall  strive 
to  protect  the  standard  of  living  of  the  popu- 
lation, control  Inflation  and  regulate  sup- 
plies. These  tasks  will  not  be  easy  because  of 
Communist    subversion    and    sabotage,    and 


maneuvers  of  profiteers,  but  the  Government, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  population,  will 
make  all  efforts  to  obtain  tangible  res'ults. 

(4)  Nationwide,  order  and  discipline 
should  be  strengthened  The  law  should  be 
strictly  obeyed.  At  schools,  discipline  should 
be  enforced. 

Every  citizen  must  understand  the  neces- 
sity of  law  and  order  and  must  do  his  best 
to  cooperate  with  the  Government  to  that 
end. 

( 5 )  Alongside  a  preparatory  military  train- 
ing program,  the  Government  will  create  fa- 
vorable conditions  for  the  students  and  civil 
servants  to  participate  efficiently  In  social 
works  and  devote  all  their  capabllltiee  to  tbe 
service  of  the  country 

(6)  An  austerity  program 'Will  be  promoted 
to  reduce  the  glaring  differences  between  the 
dangers  and  privations  on  the  front  line  as 
well  as  in  the  countryside  and  the  blatant 
luxury  In  the  cities. 

(7)  Ptoally,  as  I  have  mentioned  to  you  on 
an  earlier  occasion,  in  our  broad  alms  to  re- 
form society,  the  major  preoccupation  of  the 
Government  having  high  priority  In  the  first 
months  is  the  eradication  of  corruption  In 
the  governmental  machinery',  and  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  Thla  has  to  be  carried  out  with 
Justice,  Impartiality,  and  In  broad  daylight. 

We  have  also  to  Improve  the  workings  of 
the  governmental  machinery,  its  organiza- 
tion. Its  procedures  and  its  spirit  of  service 
to  the  people. 

The  urgent  measures  which  I  have  Just 
mentioned  to  you  must  have  your  coopera- 
tion. Although  they  are  only  the  first  steps 
and  relatively  minor  tasks  in  comparison 
with  our  overall  program,  they  are  the  be- 
ginning of  a  journey  into  a  promising  future. 

Fellow  countrymen,  from  the  moment  I 
take  the  oath  of  office,  I  belong  to  you. 

My  preoccupations  are  your  preoccupa- 
tions. My  determination  to  carry  out  my 
tasks  should  have  also  your  determined  sup- 
port. 

In  leadmg  the  nation,  I  shall  a&k  for  ad- 
vice from  the  men  of  talent,  and  the  revolu- 
tionaries who  have  struggled  for  the  country, 
I  shall  learn  the  good  things  from  abroad, 
without  forgetting  the  essence  of  national 
■wisdom , 

At  the  helm  of  the  executive,  I  shall  ac- 
cept the  control  of  the  people  through  the 
intermediary  of  the  legislature.  I  shall  wel- 
come all  contributions  of  ideas  wherever  they 
may  come  from  I  shall  be  also  ready  to  ac- 
cept all  responsible  and  constructive  crlti- 
clsms. 

I  shall  not  use  demagoguery  to  lead  the 
people  Into  error,  and  I  shall  be  close  to  the 
people  to  know  the  people's  real  aspirations. 

I  shall  rely  on  your  eyes  to  see  more 
clearly,  and  on  your  concerns  to  gain  better 
knowledge. 

In  brief.  I  need  the  help  of  all  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  I  consider  national  affairs  to  be 
the  affairs  of  common  concern  to  all  the 
population.  Successes  will  be  also  thoee  ot  the 
whole  nation. 

Fellow  countrymen,  at  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era  today,  a  new  page  of  history  has  Just  been 
opened.  I  earnestly  hope  and  I  have  confi- 
dence that  the  forthcoming  pages  of  history 
■will  Inscribe  the  glorious  achievements  of 
our  country. 

History  never  belongs  to  one  man.  or  to  a 
group  of  men;  it  belongs  to  the  whole 
nation.  Accordingly,  the  historical  achieve- 
ments cannot  be  accomplished  by  one  man 
or  a  group  of  men.  but  by  all  the  nation. 

Therefore.  I  invite  you  all  to  st*nd  up,  to 
contribute  your  share  to  the  national  struggle 
and  reconstruction,  in  a  sptirit  of  full  co- 
operation between  the  government  and  the 
people. 

Our  future  Is  decided  by  ourselves.  Each 
of  us  has  to  show  himself  worthy  of  being 
a  citizen  of  heroic  and  immortal  'Vlet-Nam. 
Differences  always  exist  among  men  In  so- 
ciety, but  If  we  know  how  to  harmonize  o\ir- 
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selves,  all  the  differences  could  be  satisfac- 
torily resolved. 

If  we  know  how  to  unite,  to  accept  re- 
sp>onfil  bin  ties  and  sacrifices,  we  will  succeed 
In  all  our  undertakings. 

I  fervently  ask  all  the  citizens  to  harmonize 
and  unite  Let  all  of  us  pray  for  peace  and 
prosperity  to  come  soon  to  our  beloved 
Vlet-Nam. 


November  3,  1967 


KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Van  Deehlin]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  p>olnt  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  passage  of  the  Air  Quality  Act.  It  is 
timely.  I  think,  to  recall  the  great  con- 
tributions of  our  former  colleague.  Ken 
Roberts,  in  the  flght  against  smog. 

As  chairman  of  the  Public  Health  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  Ken  helped 
write  the  first  clean  air  legislation.  We 
can  literally  breathe  easier  today  because 
of  his  pioneering  work. 

In  his  14  years  of  service  in  this  body. 
Ken  laid  the  groundwork  for  meaningful 
Federal  action  in  the  field  of  air  pollu- 
tion control.  The  culmination  of  the  work 
he  began  was  the  unanimous  approval 
given  by  the  House  yesterday  to  a  $428 
million  authorization  for  air  pollution 
programs. 


PROJECT  HEADSTART 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Blatnik]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Head- 
start  program  is  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful programs  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  In  fact.  Headstart,  in  my 
opinion,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkably 
successful  programs  ever  undertaken  by 
a  Federal  agency. 

Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
have  made  a  number  of  investments  in 
education.  Land-grant  colleges,  the  GI 
bill,  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act — these  and  other  Investments  are 
ej^^mples  in  the  faith  we  have  that  one 
of  the  wisest  decisions  a  coimtry  can 
make  is  to  stimulate  and  encourage  the 
quest  for  knowledge. 

Who  would  have  forecast,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  war  on  poverty  would  produce 
for  us  not  only  a  number  of  programs 
whose  immediate  impact  has  been  to  re- 
duce poverty  and  Increase  self-suflBclency 
among  the  poor,  but  that  It  would  give 
life  to  an  educational  program  which  has 
in  many  ways  revolutionized  education? 

For  some  time  now  we  have  been  told 
by  experts  that  attitudes  and  values 
undergo  the  most  pronounced  shaping 
process  in  the  preschool  and  early  school 
years.  Thus  creative  officials  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  reasoned  that 
It  would  be  tremendously  important  to 


reach  preschool  youngsters  from  low- 
income  families.  Their  objective  was  to 
instill  in  these  children  an  appreciation 
for  achievement  and  opportunities  for 
accomplishment  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  denied  them.  They  fashioned 
Headstart  to  be  more  than  an  educa- 
tional program.  The  other,  collateral  dis- 
advantages of  poor  children  were  like- 
wise attacked.  Medical  and  dental  care, 
a  variety  of  different  cultural  experi- 
ences, the  encouragement  of  self-expres- 
sion, education  to  proper  nutrition — 
these  became  part  of  the  curriculum  of 
Headstart  classes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  giant  strides  made 
by  Headstart  have  been  recognized  by 
educators  and  pediatricians  the  country 
over.  Preschool  education  has  been  given 
a  new  and  exciting  dimension. 

Another  feature  of  Headstart  is  that 
it  is  not  limited  in  its  Impact  to  the 
preschoolers  it  serves  directly.  The  OEO 
has  found  that  parental  Interest  In  child 
welfare  is  greatly  stimulated  by  the 
Headstart  program,  and  the  OEO  has 
developed  a  number  of  ways  to  Involve 
the  parents  as  participants  in  the  overall 
program.  Thus,  not  only  do  parents  gain 
an  insight  into  schooling  but  an  ap- 
preciation of  it  as  well.  And,  frequently, 
parental  exposure  to  this  facet  of  the 
war  on  poverty  encourages  them  to  be- 
come informed  and  involved  with  other 
aspects  of  the  antipoverty  effort.  For 
example,  an  older  child  may  leam  of 
opportunities  for  Job  Corps  training  or 
upward  bound.  A  .sick  and  destitute  rel- 
ative may  learn  about  health  services, 
or  a  beleaguered  friend  about  legal  serv- 
ices. Here,  as  in  so  many  areas,  children 
serve  to  bring  their  parents  into  contact 
with  new  events  and  information. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  my  State  of 
Minnesota  has  been  an  active  partici- 
pant in  this  marvelous  program.  In  fact, 
since  the  Inception  of  the  program  more 
than  16,000  Minnesota  children  from 
low-income  families  have  participated 
in  simimer  Headstart  programs  alone. 
During  the  summer  of  1967  there  were 
more  than  500  separate  Headstart  cen- 
ters operating  in  Minnesota.  The  bene- 
fits to  my  State,  both  short  and  long 
term,  will  be  very  great  indeed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  extend  every  good  wish 
to  the  OEO  for  continued  success  of 
this  program.  I,  for  one.  pledge  to  do 
all  in  my  power  to  prevent  this  unique 
and  proven  program  from  the  fate 
planned  for  it  by  opponents  of  the  war 
on  poverty.  Headstart  should  not  be  cut 
back  or  turned  over  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  It 
belongs,  fully  funded,  with  the  agency 
which  gave  it  life — the  OEO — where  it 
remains  a  vital  part  of  the  overall  effort 
to  help  the  poor  toward  self-sufficiency. 


PRESIDENTS'  ACTION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  agree- 


ment on  goals  of  far-reaching  impor- 
tance to  the  people  of  the  15th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Texas  was  reached  be- 
tween President  Lyndon  Johnson  and 
President  Diaz  Ordaz  of  Mexico  when 
the  two  heads  of  state  met  recently  in 
Washington. 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  White 
House  about  details  regarding  the 
Presidents'  action  program  as  agreed 
upon  by  the  Chief  Executives  of  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram of  vital  concern  to  south  Texas. 

President  Johnson  and  President  Diaz 
Ordaz  instructed  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission  to 
complete  as  soon  as  practicable  its 
studies  of  the  recent  record  flood  on  the 
lower  Rio  Grande.  The  Commission  was 
told  to  recommend  to  the  two  Govern- 
ments such  modifications  of  the  inter- 
national flood  control  project  in  the  area 
as  may  be  necessary  to  control  and  con- 
tain floodwaters  of  this  unexpected  mag- 
nitude. 

The  Presidents  also  reviewed  the  work 
of  the  United  States-Mexico  Commis- 
sion for  Border  Development  and 
Friendship,  created  in  April  1966  to  study 
cooperatively  the  Improvement  in  the 
standard  of  living  of  communities  along 
the  border.  Plans  are  being  made  for 
beautification  projects  and  Increased 
tourism,  joint  city  planning  between  ad- 
joining cities,  increased  job  opportu- 
nities on  both  sides  of  the  border,  cul- 
tural centers  open  to  nationals  of '  both 
countries,  health  and  vocational  educa- 
tional facilities,  and  other  programs  de- 
signed to  permit  the  neighboring  com- 
munities to  work  together  to  accelerate 
their  progress.  The  Presidents  instructed 
the  Commission  that  it  should  give  pri- 
ority attention  to  a  program  of  social 
and  economic  rehabilitation  of  the  lower 
Rio  Grande  Valley. 

The  two  Presidents  expressed  common 
interest  in  considering  the  establishment 
of  parallel  parks  on  the  international 
border.  The  first  location  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  reservoir  to  be  formed  by 
the  international  Amistad  Dam. 

United  States-Mexico  cooperation  in 
the  development  of  water  resources  was 
reviewed  at  the  meeting.  Attention  was 
given  to  the  continuing  efforts  to  control 
salinity  in  the  two  great  international 
rivers  shared  by  the  country.  The  Presi- 
dents reaffirmed  the  agreement  reached 
by  them  in  April  1966  concerning  the 
need  for  prior  consultation  before  either 
Government  undertakes  any  projects 
that  might  adversely  affect  the  other. 
They  also  reiterated  their  intention  of 
continuing  to  keep  pace  with  modern 
science  and  tecliniques  in  the  collabora- 
tion between  the  two  countries  for  the 
development  of  their  respective  water  re- 
sources. 

The  Presidents  agreed  in  principle  that 
the  present  barrier  in  northern  Mexico 
to  control  and  eventually  eliminate  the 
screw-worm  fly  should  be  extended  to 
the  narrov/  Isthmus  of  Tehauntepec.  An 
agreement  to  this  effect  would  materially 
benefit  large  areas  of  Mexico  not  now 
protected  against  this  pest  and  would 
reduce  the  danger  of  Its  reappearance  in 
the  United  States. 

Agreement  was  reached  that  a  new 
cultural  interchange  program  should  be 
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created.  Next  year  Mexico  will  host  the 
19th  Olympiad,  and  a  world  exposition, 
HemisFair,  will  be  held  in  San  Antonio, 
Tex.  Presidents  Johnson  and  Diaz  Ordaz 
view  these  events  as  important  incentives 
to  continued  high  levels  of  tourism,  fur- 
thering personal  and  friendly  relations 
between  the  peoples  of  their  two  coun- 
tries. 

They  agreed  that  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  should  be  extended  to 
provide  conditions  of  stability  in  the  cof- 
fee trade  at  price  levels  both  remunera- 
tive to  producers  and  fair  to  consumers. 
The  extension  should  be  accompanied  by 
such  amendments  as  may  be  necessary 
to  improve  enforcement  procedures,  to 
bring  production  into  line  with  consumer 
requirements,  and  to  insure  equitable 
trading  conditions. 

The  Presidents  agreed  to  explore  pos- 
sible methods  of  controlling  the  un- 
authorized movement  of  articles  of 
archeological  significance  and  historical 
value  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico. 

They  also  noted  with  satisfaction  the 
continued  cooperative  efforts  between 
enforcement  agencies  of  both  countries 
in  the  field  of  controlling  international 
traffic  in  narcotics  and  other  dangerous 
drugs.  They  pledged  that  this  coopera- 
tion will  be  continued. 

A  prior  decision  to  encourage  expan- 
sion of  legitimate  border  trade  was  re- 
affirmed. The  Presidents  gave  instruc- 
tions that  studies  in  this  area  should 
be  concluded  as  soon  as  possible  so  that 
further  trade-boosting  action  may  be 
initiated. 

This  action  program  agreed  upon  by 
the  Chief  Executives  of  the  neighboring 
Republics  will  be  viewed  with  deep  satis- 
faction by  south  Texans.  The  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico has  never  been  at  a  higher  peak — a 
cause  for  deep  gratification  to  us  who 
live  along  the  border  that  Joins  rather 
than  separates  the  two  countries. 


THE  BALFOUR  DECLARATION 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  November 
2,  1967,  marked  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Balfour  Declaration,  a  document 
which,  in  spirit  at  least,  proved  to  be 
the  great  enabling  act  for  the  creation 
of  the  State  of  Israel.  At  this  particular 
season  when  Soviet  communism  cele- 
brates the  50th  anniversary  of  Its  in- 
glorious birth,  at  this  time  when  the 
commissars  of  Moscow  continue  in  their 
ruthless  persecution  of  Russian  Jewry 
and  in  their  lethal  designs  against  Is- 
il^^Vs,  very  nationhood,  it  is  especially 
appropriate  that  we  in  the  United  States, 
as  citizens  of  the  free  world,  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  liberal  and  humane 
principles,  if  not  to  the  prophetic  vision 
underlying  the  Balfour  Declaration. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Rostenkowski, 
for  1  day,  on  account  of  death  In  the 
fsmiily. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Foley,  for  10  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

I  The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PuRCELLi  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter :  > 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  MiTRPHY  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
<  at  2  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m.  > ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  November  6,  1967,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mrs.  KELLY:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. HJl.  9063.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
national Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  timely  deter- 
mination of  certain  claims  of  American  na- 
tionals, and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  888).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DOWDY:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  8476.  A  bill  to  confer  U.S.  dtlzenshlp 
posthumously  upon  Pfc.  .Mfred  Sevenskl. 
( Rept.  No.  887 1 .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severallj-  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  DEVINE: 
H.R.  13869.  A  bill  to  require  an  applicant 
for  a  permit  to  hold  a  demonstration,  parade, 
march  or  vigil  on  Federal  property  or  in  the 


District  of  Columbia  to  poet  a  bond  to  cover 
certain  costs  of  such  demonstration,  parade, 
march  or  vigil;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr    FEIGHAN: 
H.R.    13870.  A  bUl   to  promote  and  footer 
the  development  of  a  modern  merchant  ma- 
rine by  encouraging  the  orderly  replacement 
and  modernization  of  merchant  vessels,  and 
for   other   purpxjses;    to    the    Committee    on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Plaheries. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY : 
H.R.  13871.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  crediting  certain 
service  of  females  sworn  in  as  members  of 
telephone  operating  units.  Signal  Corps;   to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  13872.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  as  antended.  to  per- 
mit the  free  entry  of  citizens  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Island*  into  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  13873.  A  bill  to  clarify  and  otherwise 
amend  the  Meat  Inspection  Act,  to  provide 
for  cooperation  with  appropriate  State  agen- 
cies with   respect  to  State  meat  inspection 
programs,    and    for   other    purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr  GALLAGHER: 
H.R  13874.  A  bill  to  guarantee  productive 
employment  opportunities  for  those  who  are 
unemployed  or  underemployed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor 

HR.  13875.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Int«-nal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  certain 
awards      in      recognition      of      outstanding 
achievement  in  the  field  of  sports  shall  be 
excluded  from  gross  income;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 
HJi.   13876.  A   biU  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STUCKEY: 
HJl.  13877.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internai 
Revenue    Code   of    1964   to   authorize   a   tax 
credit  for  certain   educational   expenses;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHALiEY : 
H.R.  13876.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  It  unlawful  to 
assault   or   kill   any   member   of   the   armed 
services  engaged  in  the  performance  of  hie 
official  duties  while  on  duty  under  orders  of 
the  President  under  chapter  16  of  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code  or  paragraptis  (2  i 
and    (3 1    of  section  3500  of  Utle  10  erf  the 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NICHOLS: 
H.J.  Res.  919.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By    Mr.    TENZER     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Brasco.  Mr.  DiGCS,  Mr.  Dxngkix,  Mr. 
Dow.  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Kabth.  and 
Mr.  Ottincee  .i  : 
H.   Con.   Res.   571.   Concurrent   resolution 
providing  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Coagrees 
that  the  President  should  submit  a  resolu- 
tion  to    the    United    Nations   for   final    and 
binding  Improvement  of  peace  In  Southeast 
Asia  in  accordance  with  the  appropriate  ar- 
ticle of  the  United  Nations  Charter;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXil,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 
H.R.  13879.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rocco 
and  Lucia  Pocetti;  tc  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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Speech  by  the  Honorable  John  J.  Rooney 
of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  3,  1967 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  am  including  the 
text  of  a  recent  address  by  the  Honorable 
John  J.  Rooney,  of  New  York,  before  the 
Smolensk!  and  White  Eagle  E>emocratlc 
Clubs.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
State.  Department  of  Justice,  and  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  John  Rooney 
has  proved  to  be  a  trustworthy  guardian 
of  the  public  trust;  he  is  one  of  the  most 
resp>ected  Representatives  in  Congress, 
and  his  example  is  an  inspiration  to  all 
of  the  Members.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  put 
the  text  of  his  speech  in  the  Record  for 
the  benefit  of  all  of  the  Members : 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  Join  with  you 
tonight  and  with  members  and  friends  of  the 
Smolenskl  and  White  Eagle  Democratic  clubs 
to  share  In  paying  tribute  to  those  great 
American  heroes  of  Polish  birth  who  did  so 
much  for  our  country. 

I  have  taken  genuine  satisfaction  over  the 
many  years  In  calling  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues In  Congress  as  well  as  the  American 
public  to  the  Immortal  General  Casimlr 
Pulaski  and  the  magnificent  service  he 
rendered  to  our  forebears — a  service  ending 
with  his  making  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  giv- 
ing his  life  to  the  cause  of  our  freedom. 

I  have  long  considered  It  not  only  a  real 
pleasure  but  a  duty  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  fellow  Americans  to  the  splendid  con- 
tribution of  another  heroic  Pole,  General 
Tadeusz  Koscluszko,  who  although  not  dy- 
ing for  us.  lived  every  moment  of  his  fateful 
sojourn  In  this  country  in  completely  dedi- 
cated service  to  us  and  to  our  founding 
fathers. 

Like  Pulaski.  Koscluszko  was  a  brilliant 
and  well-trained  officer. 

Also  like  Pulaski,  he  was  dedicated  to  the 
principle  that  fullest  freedom  is  the  God 
given  heritage  of  every  man. 

Koscluszko  became  so  Intrigued  with  the 
American  fight  for  Independence,  he  sailed 
to  Philadelphia  to  volunteer  for  military 
service.  Americans  can  never  forget  the  way 
he  plunged  Into  our  war  effort.  We  can  never 
forget  his  brilliant  plans  for  fortification 
of  the  Delaware  River  and  his  personal  su- 
pervision of  the  stupendous  task  of  making 
West  Point  an  Impregnable  fortress.  Nor  can 
we  forget  the  courage  and  valor  which  he 
demonstrated  on  the  front  lines  of  the  battle 
of  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

Youthful  Tadeusz  Koscluszko  was  rapidly 
promoted  from  colonel  of  engineers  to  brig- 
adier general.  With  this  country  making 
fullest  use  of  his  engineering  and  leadership 
talents,  he  planned  to  dedicate  his  life  to 
this,  his  sidopted  country.  But  the  ties  of 
blood  and  the  love  of  fatherland  caused 
Koscluszko  to  respond  to  the  call  of  help 
from  his  own  people  In  their  struggle  for 
freedom.  Wounded  on  the  field  of  battle  at 
Maclejowlce.  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  Im- 
prisoned In  Russia.  Subsequently,  he  was 
exiled  to  Switzerland. 

It  Is  truly  fitting  that  the  sesqulcentennlal 


of  his  death  on  October  22,  1817.  be  observed 
In  this  country  for  which  he  did  so  much. 
It  is  equally  "fitting  that  the  192-year-old 
house  In  Philadelphia  which  he  occupied  the 
last  months  of  his  stay  In  America  he  dedi- 
cated as  a  shrine.  It  Is  gratifying  that  his- 
torical societies  recognized  this  building  as 
a  landmark  of  great  historical  Importance. 
His  death  truly  was  a  tragic  loss  not  only  to 
Poland  and  the  XJS.  but  to  freedom-loving 
people  all   over  the  world. 

No  Amerlcan-t>orn  hero  made  a  greater 
contribution  to  this  struggling  nation  than 
that  brilliant  strategist,  planner,  fighter  and 
Polish  patriot. 

No  American-born  patriot  ever  made  a 
more  significant  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  civil  liberties  in  this  country  than  Kos- 
cluszko when  he  executed  his  last  will  and 
testament  authorizing  his  good  friend 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  dispose  of  all  his  prop- 
erty and  use  the  funds  to  purchase  slaves 
owned  by  Jefferson  and  others  and  give  them 
freedom  and  essential  training  to  become 
independent  citizens. 

No  man  among  the  Host  of  legendary 
heroes  guiding  our  war  of  Independence  Is 
more  deserving  of  our  homage  than  General 
Tadeusz  Koscluszko. 

I  commend  you  and  all  the  fine  Polish- 
American  societies  for  taking  the  leadership 
In  organizing  the  ceremonies  which  give 
Americans  everywhere  the  opportunity  to 
refiect  upon  the  gallantry  and  heroism  of 
these  great  Polish  American  statesmen  and 
soldiers. 

But  I  am  even  more  pleased  that  you  as- 
sume responsibility  for  reminding  not  only 
your  fellow  .■\merlcans.  but  the  peoples  of 
the  world  of  the  greatness  of  others  who  con- 
tribute to  the  life  and  welfare  of  mankind. 

It  is  Important  for  all  America  to  Join 
you  In  the  honor  which  you  are  paving  to 
Madame  Marie  Sklodowska-Curle  in  observ- 
ing her  100th  birthday  this  year.  Her  dis- 
covery of  radium,  her  magnificent  research 
in  the  field  of  X-ray  opened  a  whole  new 
era  of  scientific  development.  Her  gift  to  the 
world  has  been  a  boom  to  the  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  cancer  sufferers 
who  have  been  cured  or  relieved  by  the  magic 
of  X-ray  treatments. 

Yotir  honoring  of  these  great  sons  and 
daughters  of  Poland  Is  a  constant  reminder 
of  how  close  the  bonds  are  between  the 
people  of  Poland  and  the  i>eople  of  this  coun- 
try. Your  activities  help  us  to  maintain  a 
fuller  realization  of  the  debt  which  Ameri- 
cans owe  to  those  of  your  heritage  for  their 
bountiful  gifts  of  music,  art.  and  other  forms 
of  culture,  for  the  gifts  of  science,  medicine 
and  the  healing  arts. 

It  is  also  gratifying  that  you  honor  an- 
other great  Pole.  Marshall  Jozef  PUsudskl, 
with  appropriate  centennial  memorial  cere- 
monies. The  world  can  never  forget  his  val- 
iant fight  for  country,  for  fellowmen,  and  for 
liberty  during  the  bloody  Bolshevik  invasion 
of  Poland. 

Your  celebration  this  past  year  of  the 
Polish  millennium  made  the  world  more 
aware  of  the  steadfastness  and  integrity 
which  has  been  manifested  by  generation 
after  generation  of  Polish  citizens  and  their 
descendents  who  are  now  the  citizens  of 
many  other  countries. 

I  am  proud  to  have  shared  in  those  cele- 
brations and  I  rejoice  that  because  of  them 
we  are  more  determined  than  ever  to  see  that 
fullest  freedom  and  self  determination  for 
the  Uberty-lovlng  people  of  Poland  will  be 
achieved  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  In  the 
wake  of  the  millennium  celebrations,  you 
have  a  commendable  program  for  stressing 
the  Koscluszko  sesqulcentennlal  and  the  cen- 
tennial memorials  for  Marie  Selodowskl- 
Curle  and   Jozef  PUsudskt.   Your  efforts    In 


behalf  of  these  three  significant  occasions 
will  be  of  great  Importance  to  all  American 
citizens 

Grateful  as  all  of  us  are  for  your  superb 
Job  of  reminding  America  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  Polish  patriots  and  heroes,  we  appre- 
ciate even  more  the  day  by  day  contribu- 
tions which  Polonla  Is  making  throughout 
Americ.i.  Your  community  service  programs 
and  your  cultural  enterprises  are  most  bene- 
ficial to  Americans  of  all  ethnic  backgrounds 
and  of  all  races,  color  and  creeds. 

My  friends,  I  have  only  touched  briefly  on 
a  few  of  the  reasons  which  make  me  so 
happy  to  be  with  you  ajid  so  proud  to  be 
invited  by  you. 


Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic  Party 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  3.  1967 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  a  matter  of  grave 
concern  to  me  and  the  people  of  Missis- 
sippi to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
and  in  particular  to  my  Democratic 
colleagues. 

For  some  time  in  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi a  group  of  people  known  as  the 
Freedom  Democratic  Party  has  at- 
tempted to  represent  itself  as  the  oflBcial 
arm  of  the  Democratic  Party.  A  few  of 
their  more  spectacular  activities  have 
included  the  contesting  of  the  seating 
of  the  Mississippi  delegation  at  the  last 
National  Democratic  Convention  and  the 
protesting  of  the  seating  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi congressional  delegation  to  the 
Congress  In  1964. 

Because  this  group  has  attempted  to 
influence  action  with  the  courts  and 
the  Democratic  Party  on  their  behalf. 
I  believe  the  information  which  I  will 
present  will  be  helpful  in  exposing  the 
Freedom  Democratic  Party  for  what  it 
actually  is. 

To  this  end.  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
your  attention  excerpts  from  the  Missis- 
sippi Newsletter,  No.  31,  published  at 
Tougaloo,  Miss.,  on  September  22,  1967. 
In  this  newsletter  a  full-page  replica  of 
instructions  on  how  to  make  a  molotov 
cocktail  appeared.  The  original  picture 
and  instructions  were  published  in  the 
Hinds  County  Freedom  Democratic 
Party  News.  The  molotov  cocktail  is  cap- 
tioned "New  Politics." 

In  addition  to  the  above,  this  same 
pamphlet  included  under  the  caption 
"Black  Power  Is  Kre  Power"  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

GtTNS    THE     OnLT    WaY 

We  must  learn  what  the  White  Man  learned 
In  1776.  There  can  be  no  peace  or  freedom  for 
any  oppressed  people  until  that  people  Is 
ready  to  pick  up  guns. 

Adjacent  to  that  statement  were  the 
words  "Burn,  baby,  bum!" 

I  do  not  believe  the  responsible  people 
of  Mississippi,  colored  or  white,  support 
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the  policies  of  the  Freedom  Democratic 
Party;  and,  I  do  not  believe  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  approve  of  the  type  of 
politics  advocated  by  this  militant  orga- 
nization which  is  trying  to  take  control 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

This  group  has  given  notice  that  they 
will  again  challenge  the  Mississippi  dele- 
gation at  the  1968  Democratic  National 
Convention.  To  give  the  group  the  slight- 
est recognition  in  the  councils  of  the 
Democratic  Party  would  serve  to  condone 
the  politics  of  molotov  cocktails  and 
"Bum,  baby,  bum!" 

In  my  opinion,  a  political  organiza- 
tion that  publicly  instructs  its  members 
in  the  construction  and  use  of  molotov 
cocktails  and  that  calls  on  its  supporters 
to  be  ready  to  pick  up  guns  cannot  be 
accorded  recognition  by  any  responsible 
group  in  this  country.  In  fact,  the  Free- 
dom Democratic  Party  should  be  recog- 
nized and  branded  by  responsible  con- 
servatives and  liberals  alike  as  a  vicious 
advocate  of  race  hatred  and  revolution. 


RepresentatiTe  Charles  H.  Wilson  Makes 
Some  Observations  on  the  Middle  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  3,  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, November  2.  1967.  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  the  congressional  dis- 
trict adjacent  to  my  own,  the  gentleman 
from  Califomia  [Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson],  spoke  before  the  Biological. 
Chemical,  and  Nuclear  Division  of  the 
American  Ordnance  Association,  at  a 
conference  held  at  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base,  Md. 

The  speech  was  well  received  as  a 
thought-provoking  statement  of  Mr, 
Wilson's  views  on  this  vital  subject. 

I  include  the  text  of  Mr.  WUson's  re- 
marks in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Some  Obsehvations  on  the  MiODLr  East 
(Speech  of  Hon.  Charles  H.  Wilson  before 
the   American  Ordnance  Association,   An- 
drews Air  Force  Base,  November  2,   1967 1 
I'm  very  pleased  and  honored  for  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  to  you  this  evening    If 
I  may  I'd  like  to  discuss  my  recent  trip  to 
the    Middle    East    and    perhaps    raise    some 
larger  foreign   policy  quertlons. 

As  members  of  the  American  Ordnance  As- 
sociation— an  organization  dedicated  to  mili- 
tary preparedness — you  probably  share  my 
Interest  In  United  States  foreign  policy.  Mili- 
tary preparedness  must  continue  to  be  one 
of  the  main  pillars  of  our  foreign  policy,  and 
to  deny  that  the  two  are  intimately  related 
is  Just  about  as  ridiculous  as  denying  that 
'*the  armament  industry  Is  today  an  integral 
part  of  our  Nation's  economy. 

I  suppose  you've  heard  the  joke  that  claims 
the  only  reason  the  Israelis  didn't  capture 
Cairo  and  Damascus  is  becau.=;e  they  were 
renting  their  tanks  by  the  day  and  by  the 
mile.  Actually  Israel's  victory  was  right  out 
of  a  military  science  textbook.  Her  classic 
plncer  movements  into  Sinal  and  her  superb 
application  of  air  power  have  drastically 
altered  the  balance  of  power  in  this  region  so 
vital  to  our  national  security. 


With  the  advantage  of  hindsight.  President 
Nasser's  blockade  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  was  a 
daring  attempt  to  reassert  his  leadership  over 
the  badly  fractured  Arab  world.  When  Nasser 
sealed  off  the  gulf,  one  prominent  commen- 
tator. Joseph  C.  Harsh  of  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  remarked  that  "seldom  in  the 
history  of  diplomacy  has  one  man  chosen 
his  moment  for  revenge  so  skillfully."  In 
one  respect  Mr.  Harsh  was  correct:  the  United 
States  was  In  no  position  to  intervene  mili- 
tarily. But  what  Mr.  Harsh  did  not  and  could 
not  know  was  that  at  that  very  same  moment 
the  Israeli  general  staff,  alarmed  more  by  the 
massing  of  Egyptian  troops  In  Sinai  than  by 
the  naval  blockade,  was  planning  a  massive, 
preemptive  strike  against  the  U.A.R.  Nasser's 
rhetoric  was  soon  replaced  by  the  thunder 
of  Israel's  fighter-bombers.  In  retrospect, 
then.  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  overplayed  his 
hand.  He  sought  a  modest  political  victory, 
but  wound  up  suffering  a  total  military 
defeat. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  I  was  one  of  the  first  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  visit  Israel  after  the  war. 
Arriving  in  Tel  Aviv  during  the  first  week 
of  September.  I  conferred  with  Israeli  and 
American  officials  and  toured  the  battle 
areas,  including  the  Oolon  Heights  the 
Syrian  outpost  of  Kuneltra.  the  Gaza  Strip, 
and  Israeli-occupied  Jordan.  If  I  were  asked 
to  recall  one  central,  lasting  Impression  of 
my  trip.  I  would  say  that  it  is  the  remark- 
able spirit  of  the  Israeli  people.  It  Is  hard 
for  Americans,  protected  as  we  are  by  the 
vast  oceans  and  flanked  only  by  friendly 
and  cooperative  neighbors,  to  imagine  a 
situation  In  which  one's  homeland  Is  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  extinction.  Yet  this 
was  precisely  what  the  Jews  were  confronted 
with:  A  choice  between  survival  and  death. 

I'd  like  to  make  some  personal  observa- 
tions on  what  I  saw  in  Israel  and  in  those 
areas  she  now  occupies. 

At  an  Army  salvage  base  near  Tel  Aviv. 
I  Inspected  captured  trucks,  tanks,  and 
other  materiel.  Surprisingly,  the  Instruction 
booklets  for  these  weapons  were  In  Rus- 
sian. Czech,  or  Polish  rather  than  In  Arabic, 
as  you  would  expect.  Perhaps  this  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  Arabs  could  not  really 
operate  the  sophisticated  weaponry  supplied 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist 
countries.  In  this  connection,  Alfred  Friendly 
of  the  Washington  Post  reported  that  dur- 
ing the  battle  for  the  Oolon  Heights  In 
Syria,  he  overheard  the  artillery  fire- 
control  officer  giving  orders  In  Russian. 

The  Israeli  salvage  base  commander 
showed  me  a  Czech-made  Arab  truck  called 
the  "Tazra"  which  he  described  as  a  valu- 
able heavy-duty  transport  vehicle.  The  truck 
was  made  in  Czechoslovakia,  but  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  that  the  air  filters  over 
each  of  the  front  wheels  were  manufac- 
tured by  an  American  company.  It  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose  to  Identify  the  firm, 
but  I  have  privately  expressed  my  concern 
about  this  matter  to  the  State  Department. 

The  Israelis  told  me  that  this  was  only 
one  of  many  such  salvage  camps.  If  the 
one  I  saw  was  fairly  typical,  they  must 
have  captured  an  enormous  quantity  of 
Russian-made  weapons.  This  particular 
camp  had  acres  and  acres  of  vehicles  and 
guns.  One  Israeli  colonel  told  me  that  the 
Arabs  apparently  abandoned  much  of  their 
modern  equipment  because  of  a  lack  of 
proper  maintenance.  Many  of  the  vehicles. 
Including  the  tanks,  were  captured  with 
only  about  600  miles  on  them,  which  in- 
dicated that  as  soon  as  the  first  minor 
maintenance  was  required,  they  were  aban- 
doned. The  Israelis  put  most  of  the  equip- 
ment Into  running  condition  and  covered 
the  necessary  parts  with  cosmoline  to  pre- 
serve them. 

The  roads  throughout  Israel,  including 
those  in  what  was  formerly  Syrian  and  Jor- 
danian  territory,   were   In   remarkably   good 


condition.  It  appeared  that  Israel's  first  task 
after  the  war  was  the  resumption  of  normal 
transportation  and  communication.  In  ad- 
dition to  repairing  blown  bridges  and  the 
like,  the  Israelis  were  quickly  resurfacing 
and  laying  new  hard-surface  roads  through- 
out Israel   and   Into   Jordan   and   Syria. 

The  attitude  of  the  Israelis  throughout 
the  country,  and  particularly  in  the  kib- 
butzim, their  collective  farms,  was  one  of 
determination  to  rebuild  and,  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  vigilance. 

I  supjxise  that  Israeli  sacrifices  during  and 
after  the  recent  war  are  relatively  minor 
when  viewed  against  the  tragic  mural  of 
Jewish  suffering  in  Europe.  For  these  Jews, 
many  of  whom  are  survivors  of  Nazi  death 
camps,  Israel  means  everything.  Yet  despite 
the  constant  Arab  threat,  the  Israelis  remain 
cheerful  and  confident  of  their  ability  to 
endure  and  flourish. 

But  the  most  disturbing  aspect  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  war  Is  that  American  weapons 
were  used  against  Israel,  our  only  true  friend 
In  the  Middle  East.  It  can  be  argued,  I  think. 
that  our  State  Department's  policy  of  supply- 
ing vast  quantities  of  military  aid  to  the 
Arabs — while  restricting  arms  sales  to  Israel — 
contributed   to   the   outbreak   of   hostilities. 

In  my  view,  we  have  been  suckered  into 
providing  massive  military  aid  to  Jordan 
According  to  the  New  York  Times.  American 
dollars  have  permitted  King  Hussein— who 
Just  three  weeks  ago  was  In  Moscow  solicit- 
ing Soviet  aid — to  incresise  his  army  from 
4.000  men  In  1948  to  some  55.000  today. 
Thanks  to  American  largesse,  Hussein  now 
has  a  156  million  defense  budget  and  before 
the  war  had  eleven  infantry  brigades  five 
fighter  squadrons  and  ^.pproxlmately  300 
modern  tanks  (250  of  which  were  American- 
made  Patton  T-48's ) . 

Our  policy  of  giving  military  aid  to  Jordan 
was  based  on  the  naive  belief  that  we  could 
woo  Hussein  away  from  the  Arab  orbit  and 
away  from  the  Soviet  UiUon.  This  line  of 
reasoning  so  dearly  held  in  foggy  bottom, 
collapsed  during  the  war.  When  the  chips 
were  down.  Jordan  declared  war  on  Israel 
and  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  us. 
Americanfi  had  to  watch  the  spectacle  of  Jor- 
dan, armed  to  the  teeth  with  American  weap- 
ons, waging  war  against  our  only  ally  in 
the  Middle  East.  Jordan's  Patton  tanks  went 
up  In  flames,  and  so  did  US   foreign  policy. 

Our  Middle  East  policy  turned  out  to  be 
little  more  than  a  State  Department  pipe- 
dream.  But  what  worries  me  is  net  our 
Middle  East  policy  per  se.  but  rather  the 
assumptions,  the  philosophy,  and  the 
strategy  upon  which  that  abortive  policy  was 
based.  I  am  beginning  to  wonder  whether 
our  policy  toward  the  Arab  States  Isnt  Just 
a  symptom  of  a  more  general  and  more 
dangerous  Illness  which,  If  left  unchecked, 
may  sap  our  Nation's  \itallty  at  home  and 
diminish  our  influence  abroad. 

The  British  historian.  Sir  Denis  Brogan.  has 
called  this  Illness  "the  illusion  of  American 
omnipotence."  By  this  he  means  that  we 
Americans  believe  that  if  we  put  our  minds 
to  it,  we  can  do  almost  anything  we  want 
internationally.  Our  agonizing  experience  in 
Vietnam  has  already  put  that  notion  to  rest. 
The  Inescapable  fact  is  that  the  United 
States,  the  most  powerful  nation  on  this 
planet,  wields  very  little  political  Influence 
In  Southeast  Asia  despite  our  unlimited  mili- 
tary capability.  Our  political  leverage  in 
Saigon,  let  alone  in  Hanoi,  is  very,  very 
limited. 

Perhaps  a  better  word  for  this  Illness  I  am 
trying  to  diagnose  is  "globalism."  By  this  I 
mean  the  doctrine,  best  enunciated  by  the 
late  Secretary  of  State,  John  Poster  Dulles, 
and  the  present  Secretary  of  State,  Dean 
Rusk,  that  says  the  United  States  must  inter- 
vene every  time  the  virtue  of  any  non- 
Communist  country  is  threatened  by  revo- 
lution or  aggression  According  to  the  "Rusk 
doctrine."  as  one  columnist  has  called  It,  the 
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United  States  must  unilaterally  stop  aggres- 
sion and  revolution  wherever  they  occur. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  foreign  policy 
expert,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Rusk's 
globallsm  of  the  1960 's  Is  as  dangerous  as  the 
isolationism  of  the  1930's,  and  that  In- 
discriminate Internationalism  is  as  foolish  as 
indiscriminate  withdrawal  into  a  "fortress 
America." 

There  are.  I  think,  some  obvious  similari- 
ties between  globallsm  and  Isolationism.  Both 
deny  the  existence  of  priorities  In  foreign 
policy  which  are  derived  from  a  hierarchy  of 
interests  and  the  availability  of  resources  to 
supf>ort  them.  For  both  extremes,  It  Is  either 
all  or  nothing,  either  total  Involvement  or 
total  abstention.  Isolationists  used  to  say. 
"America  will  be  corrupted  by  foreign  af- 
fairs;" globallsts  are  now  saying,  "American 
must  intervene  whenever  there  is  revolution 
or  aggression  anywhere."  Whereas  the  iso- 
lationists used  to  say,  "we  don't  need  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  world."  The 
globallsts  are  saying,  "we  shall  take  on  the 
whole  world."  You  might  say,  as  one  historian 
has,  that  "Isolationism  is  a  kind  of  intro- 
verted globallsm,  and  globallsm  is  a  kind  of 
Isolationism  turned  Inside  out."  In  other 
words.  Dean  Rusk  Is  as  far  off  base  as  were 
Colonel  Charles  Lindbergh  and  the  American 
flrsters. 

Both  of  these  world  views  are  blind  to 
reality  and  contrary  to  America's  best  In- 
terests. Both  are  based  on  moral  crusades; 
the  Isolationists  wanted  to  protect  America's 
virginity,  while  the  globallsts  are  obsessed 
with  communism. 

I  would  hope  that  we  Americans  are  not 
so  unsophisticated  that  we  would  build  our 
whole  foreign  policy  on  antl-communlsm. 
Yet  this  Is  exactly  what  we  have  done  and 
seem  bent  on  continuing.  At  one  time  this 
approach  made  good  sense.  During  the  Tru- 
man administration  communism  was  mono- 
lithic In  nature  and  was.  In  Dean  Acheson's 
phrase.  "The  spearhead  of  Russian  imperial- 
ism." 

But  today  there  are  as  many  different 
brands  of  communism  as  there  are  people  In 
this  room.  Communism  today  is  riddled  with 
Internal  arguments  and  even  open  conflicts. 
The  titanic  struggle  between  Communist 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  proves,  I  think. 
that  national  interest  Is  more  important  than 
Ideology  In  foreign  relations.  To  paraphrase 
an  old  song  title,  today's  Communist  might 
say  that  "nationalism  Is  breaking  up  that 
old  gang  of  mine."  Although  national  com- 
munism is  far  from  dead.  International  com- 
munism probably  Is  dead. 

Knee-jerk  antl-cammunism  yields  few  re- 
turns and  is  often  counter-productive.  John 
Poeter  Dulles'  brainchildren,  the  Bagdad 
Pact  and  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organi- 
zation, have  proved  to  be  utterly  worthless 
pieces  of  paper.  And  blind  antl-communlsm 
can  also  be  somewhat  embarrassing  to  a  na- 
tion that  claims  to  stand  for  such  things  as 
freedom,  self-determination,  and  social  Jus- 
tice. How  do  we  square  these  lofty  pro- 
nouncements with  our  support  for  the  Dlems. 
the  France*,  and  the  Batistas?  Or  do  the 
Greek  fascists  now  In  power  in  Athens  de- 
serve our  support  simply  because  they  are 
an  tl- Communist  ? 

During  the  Kennedy  Administration  there 
was  a  recognition  that  we  should  be  more 
selective  In  our  foreign  relations.  John  Poster 
Dulles'  crusade  was  replaced  by  a  more  dis- 
cerning and  more  flexible  ajssessment  of  our 
vital  Interests. 

Yet  today  Secretary  Rusk  and  other  admin- 
istration spokesmen  are  riding  and  spread- 
ing the  alarm  about  something  they  call 
"Asian  Communism."  as  If  there  were  a 
single,  all-consuming  dragon  which  threatens 
to  engulf  Asia  a^  nazlamn  engulfed  E^irope. 
However  I.  for  one.  am  not  quite  sure  whether 
Mr.  Rusk  is  referring  to  Vietnamese  commu- 
nism. Japanese  communism.  Indian  commu- 
nism. Chinese  communism.  Indonesian  com- 


munism. North  Korean  communism,  or  the 
other  varieties  of  communism  In  that  part 
of  the  world.  Is  Mr.  Rusk  saying  that  It  Is 
Americas  responsibility  to  save  Asia  from  a 
fate  Asian  nations  themselves  are  not 
alarmed  about? 

I  have  generally  supported  our  policy  In 
Vietnam  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  But 
Secretary  Rusk  would  be  well  advised,  I 
think,  not  to  raise  the  spectre  of  Asian  com- 
munism or  to  commit  this  Nation  to  a  larger 
war.  In  this  regard  I  fully  agree  with  Sena- 
tor Hartke  of  Indiana,  who  last  week  warned 
that  we  should  not  embark  on  such  a  crusade 
unless  there  Is  more  of  a  consensus  on  our 
policy  toward  Asia. 

A  foreign  policy  which  is  based  primarily 
on  antl-communlsm  confuses  the  moral 
crusade  with  national  Interest.  And  more 
often  than  not.  such  a  policy  is  self-defeat- 
ing. A  foreign  policy  which  would  oppose 
revolution  throughout  the  world  violates  the 
traditional  criteria  of  national  Interest  and 
available  power.  It  also  violates  three  basic 
axioms  of  foreign  policy. 

First,  the  human  and  material  resources 
of  even  the  most  powerful  nation  are  limited. 
Perhaps  we  could  intervene  In  two  or  three 
small  countries  simultaneously.  But  military 
estimates  that  we  may  have  to  send  as  many 
as  one  million  American  boys  to  Vietnam 
vividly  Illustrates  my  point.  No  nation  can 
afford  globallsm  and  unlimited  commitments. 
Second,  trying  to  suppress  revolution  in 
this  poverty-ridden  world  of  ours  is  like  try- 
ing to  suppress  waves  in  the  ocean.  You  crush 
communism  in  Vietnam  and  It  raises  Its  head, 
say.  In  Thailand;  you  stop  it  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  and  its  raises  its  head  in 
Bolivia;  and  so  on.  Putting  down  a  revolu- 
tion in  one  part  of  the  world  does  not  p  e- 
vent  revolutions  from  occurring  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Assuming  that  the  condi- 
tions for  revolution  are  there.  No  one  would 
deny  that  the  Chinese  and  the  Russians 
try  to  seize  control  of  revolutionary  move- 
ments, but  the  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
oppose  revolutions  simply  because  there  are 
Communists  In  them.  Lest  we  forget.  America 
was  born  of  revolution.  And  ours  was  a 
violent  revolution. 

Third,  suppressing  a  revolution  in  one  part 
of  the  world  is  bound  to  affect  one's  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Our  policy  in 
Southeast  Asia  has  not  only  damaged  our  re- 
lations with  our  adversaries,  but  with 
neutralist  countries  and  our  allies  as  well. 
In  many  ways  our  Intervention  In  Vietnam — 
and  this  Is  not  to  say  that  we  should  not 
have  Intervened  there — has  isolated  the 
United  States  internationally  I  sincerely 
hope  that  when  historians  look  back  upon 
the  Vietnam  war  they  will  conclude  that  the 
gains  far  outweighed  the  sacrifices  In  treasure 
and  blood. 

I  am  neither  a  hawk  nor  a  dove.  I  am 
neither  a  militarist  nor  a  pacifist.  My  concern 
Is  that  our  foreign  policy  be  grounded  not  on 
the  shifting  sands  of  emotion,  but  rather 
on  the  hard  bedrock  of  national  Interest, 
and  that  our  foreign  policy  strengthen 
America,  not  weaken  us  at  home  and  dis- 
grace us  abroad. 

I  think  that  there  is.  however,  a  middle 
course  between  globallsm  and  isolationism.  I 
think  we  must  be  much  more  selective  In 
pledging  our  support  to  other  countries.  Let 
me  return  to  the  Middle  East  problem  to 
Illustrate  what  I  mean. 

Even  though  the  Arab-Israeli  war  demon- 
strated the  utter  bankruptcy  of  our  Middle 
East  policy,  the  State  Department  has  quietly 
resumed  arms  shipments  to  the  Arabs.  It's 
amusing  that  Secretary  Rusk,  whose  favorite 
word  these  days  Is  "aggression."  hasn't  said 
anything  about  Arab  aggression  against 
Israel.  His  department  still  seems  to  think 
that  if  we  pouT  enough  money  into  the  Arab 
countries  we  can  lure  them  away  from 
Moscow 

I  would  suggest  that  If  we  don't  wake  up 


to  the  simple  fact  that  Israel  Is  our  only 
friend  In  the  Middle  East,  we  soon  wont  have 
any  friends  there  at  all.  Our  "one-foot-ln- 
each-boat "  policy  can  only  end  In  disaster 
for  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  being  more  selective  In  com- 
mitting our  power  and  prestige,  I  think  we 
must  revise  our  attitude  toward  revolution. 
I  believe  that  rather  than  opposing  revolu- 
tions we  should  compete  with  the  Russian* 
and  the  Chinese  for  the  control  of  these 
revolutions.  As  I  have  already  explained, 
revolution  Is  a  fact  of  life.  Suppressing  revo- 
lutions by  force  creates  more  problems  than 
It  solves.  By  sending  American  troops  to 
Lower  Slobovla  to  put  down  a  revolution  we 
smother  the  flames  of  revolution  but  we  do 
not  extinguish  the  causes  of  the  fire.  And 
then  when  the  fire  breaks  out  again  with 
even  greater  Ingenuity,  our  policy  leaves  us 
with  only  one  alternative:  sending  more 
troops. 

Military  Intervention,  although  It  Is  some- 
times absolutely  necessary.  Is  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  foreign  policy.  What  Is  worse,  it 
leaves  us  wide  open  to  Communist  charges 
that  we  are  counter-revolutionary  and  that 
we  support  the  status  quo.  Now  the  status 
quo  might  sound  pretty  good  to  you  and  me, 
but  maybe  we  should  ask  the  Bolivian  peas- 
ant or  the  Nigerian  farmer  or  the  Indian 
factory  worker  what  the  status  quo  meant 
to  them,  and  how  they  feel  about  those 
countries  that  support  the  status  quo  After 
all.  these  people  and  hundreds  of  millions 
like  them  are  going  to  have  a  lot  to  say  about 
the  future  of  the  underdeveloped  world. 

What  I  have  tried  to  do  here  this  evening 
is  give  you  my  views  on  the  Middle  East  and 
discuss  some  general  questions  which  have 
been  on  my  mind  Like  most  of  us  here  in 
Washington.  I  have  too  many  questions  and 
too  few  answers.  However,  the  questions  I've 
raised  here  tonight  are  fundamental.  They 
will  have  to  be  resolved  if  we  are  to  have  real 
national  unity.  And  the  best  way  to  achieve 
that  unity  Is  the  American  way:  free  and 
open  debate  and  let  the  chips  fall  where 
they  may 

Before  I  sit  down  I'd  like  to  put  in  a  plug 
for  some  legislation  I've  Introduced  which 
might  Interest  you.  My  bill.  H.R.  13693. 
would  set  up  an  International  aeronautical 
exposition  here  In  the  United  States  In  1970 
and  every  two  years  thereafter.  Patterned 
after  the  Paris  air  show,  which  I  recently 
had  the  privilege  of  attending,  this  exposi- 
tion would  seek  to  encourage  worldwide  in- 
terest In  American  aviation. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


Capt.  Alden  R.  Sanborn,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  3,  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  Air  Force  ofBcer  from  Maryland  has 
been  awarded  one  of  the  highest  honors 
given  by  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
Capt.  Alden  R.  Sanborn,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alden  R.  Sanborn,  of  Annapolis, 
was  awarded  the  Vietnamese  Medal  of 
Honor  at  a  ceremony  at  Bien  Hoa  Air 
Base.  Captain  Sanborn  was  cited  for  his 
outstanding  work  with  the  Vietnamese 
Armed  Forces  In  combating  the  Com- 
munists in  the  war.  I  commend  Captain 
Sanborn  on  his  courage  and  service  to 
his  country. 


November  6,  1967 
SENATE 

Monday,  November  6,  1967 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Rev.  James  P.  Wesberry,  pastor, 
Morningside  Baptist  Church.  Atlanta, 
Ga..  ofTered  the  following  prayer: 

All  about  us,  our  Father,  there  is  that 
which  disturbs — violence,  riots,  lawless- 
ness, and  hatred. 

We  come  to  Thee,  O  God,  for  Thou 
art  our  help  in  ages  past,  our  hope  for 
years  to  come,  and  our  shelter  from  the 
stormy  blast. 

We  humbly  ask  that  Thou  wilt  renew 
our  faith  in  those  deep  and  enduring 
foundations  which  our  fathers  laid,  lest 
we  build  upon  sinking  sand  and  not  upon 
the  rock. 

Give,  we  beseech  Thee,  wisdom  and 
courage  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  of  the  most  highly 
honored  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
match  the  crisis  of  this  day. 

Grant  Thy  favor  upon  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  all  agencies  and  Individuals 
who  are  captured  with  the  vision  of  w^orld 
peace,  and  speed,  we  pray,  the  glad  and 
happy  day  when  all  of  the  enslaved 
people  of  the  earth  shall  be  set  free  and 
a  just  and  honorable  peace  shall  be  the 
order  of  the  day. 

Through  Him  who  giveth  us  the  vic- 
tory, Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  November  2,  1967,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  leglslati've  calendar,  under  rule  vm, 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING   BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
In  relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
committees  may  be  authorized  to  meet 
while  the  Senate  is  in  session  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
certain  bills  on  the  calendar  to  which 
there  Is  no  objection.  They  are  Calendars 
Nos.  696.  700,  702.  703.  and  706. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
TRAFFIC  AND  MOTOR  VEHICLE 
SAFETY  ACT  OF  1966 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  2029)  to  amend  the  National 
TrafQc  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  relating  to  the  application  of  cer- 
tain standards  to  motor  vehicles  pro- 
duced in  quantities  of  less  than  500  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  with  amendments  on  page 
2,  after  the  word  "may"  insert  "tem- 
porarily"; in  line  3,  after  the  word 
"exempt"  insert  "a";  in  the  same  line 
after  the  word  'motor"  strike  out  "ve- 
hicles" and  insert  "vehicle";  in  line  4, 
after  the  word  "from"  strike  out  "such" 
and  insert  "any";  in  the  same  line  after 
the  word  "safety"  strike  out  "standards" 
and  insert  "standard";  in  line  5,  after 
the  word  "title"  strike  out  "as  he  deter- 
mines are  not  accident  prevention 
standards. 

"'(b)  The  Secretary  may  delay  the 
effective  date  for  any  such  standard  as 
applied  to  limited  production  motor  ve- 
hicles for  a  period  not  to  exceed  three 
years  upon  a  showing';"  in  line  9,  after 
the  word  "show^lng"  insert  "if  he  finds"; 
in  line  10,  after  the  word  "cause"  strike 
out  "a"  and  insert  "such";  in  the  same 
line  after  the  word  "manufacturer"  strike 
out  "of  such  vehicle";  in  line  11,  after  the 
word  "hardship"  insert  "and  that  such 
temporary  exemption  would  not  result 
in  undue  hazard  to  the  public";  at  the 
t)eginnlng  of  line  14,  insert  "<b);  after 
the  amendment  just  stated,  strike  out  the 
word  "Such";  in  the  same  line  after  the 
word  "manufacturer"  insert  "granted  a 
temporary  exemption";  in  line  15,  after 
the  word  "shall,",  strike  out  "during  any 
such  delay";  in  line  16,  after  the  word 
"vehicle"  insert  "for";  in  the  same  line, 
after  the  word  "which",  strike  out  'does 
not  comply  with  an  applicable  otherwise 
effective  standard"  and  insert  "tem- 
porary exemption  has  been  granted";  in 
line  21,  after  the  word  "label."  Insert; 

The  provisions  of  section  114  of  this  title 
shall  otherwise  apply  as  to  those  standards 
for  which  no  temporary  exemption  has  been 
granted; 

On  page  3,  line  1,  after  the  word  "the" 
where  it  appears  the  second  time,  insert 
"dealer  and  of  the";  in  line  4,  after  the 
word  "with"  strike  out  "such"  and  in- 
sert "the";  at  the  beginning  of  line  5, 
strike  out  "and  that  the  vehicle  is  hereby 
exempted";  after  line  6,  insert: 

id)  In  order  to  avoid  undue  economic 
hardship,  where  technically  feasible  and  con- 
sistent with  the  public  interest  and  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  have 
the  authority  to  prescribe  alternative  pro- 
cedures for  demonstrating  compliance  with 
the  standards  applying  to  limited  production 
motor  vehicles. 


At  the  beginning  of  line  13,  strike  out 
"(d'"  and  insert  "^t)"\  at  the  beginning 
of  line  14.  strike  out  "•(!)";  in  the  same 
line,  after  the  word  "a"  strike  out  "dis- 
tinctive type  of  model  of;  in  line  15, 
after  the  word  "vehicle,"  strike  out  "as 
determined  by  the  Secretarj-  of  which 
not  more  than"  and  Insert  "produced  by  a 
manufacturer  whose  total  motor  vehicle 
production,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tarj'.  does  not  exceed";  in  line  18  after 
•500"  strike  out  "are  produced";  In  the 
same  line,  after  the  word  "annually.", 
strike  out  "by  a  manufacturer  of  motor 
vehicles,  and 

"'(2)  "accident  prevention  standard" 
means  any  motor  vehicle  safety  standard 
established  to  reduce  the  probability  of 
mechanical,  electrical,  or  visual  failure 
which  may  result  in  the  loss  of  control 
of  a  motor  vehicle  by  the  operator  there- 
of, or  any  motor  vehicle  safety  standard 
established  to  reduce  the  probability  or 
extent  of  injuries  to  pedestrians.'  ";  and 
at  the  tap  of  page  4,  Insert: 

(f)  The  authortty  of  the  Secretary  under 
this  section  shall  terminate  two  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  no 
exemption  granted  under  this  section  BbaU 
remain  in  effect  after  two  years  after  such 
date. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatii^es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  I 
of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  123.  (a)  Upon  application  made  by  a 
manufacturer  at  such  time.  In  such  manner, 
and  containing  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe,  he  may  temporarily 
exempt  a  limited  production  vehicle  from 
any  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  established 
under  this  title  if  he  finds  that  compliance 
would  cause  such  manufacturer  8ub«tantial 
economic  hardship  and  that  such  temporary 
exemption  would  not  result  in  undue  hazard 
to  the  public. 

"(b)  A  manufacturer  granted  a  temporary 
exemption  shall,  affix  to  the  window  of  any 
motor  vehicle  for  which  temporary  exemp- 
tion has  been  granted  a  label  containing  a 
statement  that  the  motor  vehicle  does  not 
comply  with  the  appropriate  standard,  and 
the  manner  in  which  such  vehicle  does  not 
comply.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  the 
form  and  content  of  such  label.  The  provi- 
sions of  section  114  of  this  title  shall  other- 
wise apply  as  to  thoee  standards  for  which 
no  temporary  exemption  has  been  granted. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  require  in  such 
manner  as  he  deems  appropriate,  the  notifi- 
cation of  the  dealer  and  of  the  first  pur- 
chaser of  a  limited  production  motor  vehicle 
(not  Including  the  dealer  of  such  manufac- 
turer) that  such  vehicle  has  not  been  tested 
for  compliance  with  the  standards  from 
which  It  has  been  exempted. 

"(d)  In  order  to  avoid  undue  economic 
hardship,  where  technically  feasible  and  con- 
sistent with  the  public  Interest  and  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  have 
the  authority  to  prescribe  alternative  pro- 
cedures for  demonstrating  compliance  with 
the  standards  applying  to  limited  production 
motor  vehicles. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  'lim- 
ited production  motor  vehicle'  means  a 
motor  vehicle,  produced  by  a  manufacturer 
whose  total  motor  vehicle  production,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  does  not  exceed 
500  annually. 

"(f)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  under 
this  section  shall  terminate  two  year«  after 
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the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  no 
exemption  granted  under  this  section  shall 
remain  In  effect  after  two  years  after  such 
date." 

THE     RELIZr      OF      SMAtX      MANUFACTtTEERS      OF 
MOTOR   VEHICLES 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
has  before  it  a  bill  of  critical  importance 
to  the  small  manufacturers  of  motor  ve- 
hicles. The  purpose  of  this  bill.  S.  2029. 
Is  to  amend  Public  Law  89-563,  the  Na- 
tional Trafnc  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1966.  by  vesting  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  with  dlscretionarj-  au- 
thority to  grant  a  temporary  exemption 
which  would  enable  small  manufacturers 
to  meet  certain  safety  standards.  I  am 
most  pleased  to  note  that  on  November  1 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  favor- 
ably reported  the  bill,  as  amended,  and 
that  It  Is  now  on  the  Senate  Calendar. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  remarks  when 
introducing  the  bill  on  June  27,  these 
small  businesses  will  cease  to  exist  when 
the  initial  motor  vehicle  safety  stand- 
ards take  effect  on  January  1,  1968.  un- 
less remedial  action  is  taken  before  then. 
It  Is  not  wholly  a  question  of  being  able 
to  equip  their  products  with  all  of  the 
required  safety  devices:  also  involved  are 
such  factors  as  meeting  the  economic 
cost  of  the  specified  standards,  problems 
of  lead  time,  and  the  difficulties  Inherent 
in  aU.  small  companies  competing  in  an 
industry  of  giants. 

This  problem  first  came  to  my  atten- 
tion when.  In  response  to  my  query,  two 
of  these  small  businesses  Indicated  that 
they  had  not  commented  on  the  pro- 
posed standards  which  had  been  issued 
by  the  National  Traffic  Safety  Agency. 
Following  this  disclosure  an  effort  was 
begun  by  my  office  late  in  January  of 
this  year  to  explore  all  aspects  of  the 
problem,  the  circumstances  of  the  com- 
panies, and  all  possible  solutions. 

Consequently,  this  amendment  resulted 
from  a  very  thorough  study  of  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  this  issue  and  to  the 
problems  of  these  companies.  The  views 
not  only  of  the  parties  connected  with 
these  companies,  but  also  the  opinions 
of  Government  officials  and  others  who 
have  been  concerned  with  Improving 
highway  safety,  were  taken  into  account. 
Only  after  this  very  careful  and  com- 
plete investigation  was  the  amendment 
drafted. 

Let  me  briefly  summarize  the  plight  in 
which  these  companies  have  been  placed 
by  the  1966  act  and  the  new  regulations. 

There  are  presently  10  small  companies 
in  the  United  States  that  produce  less 
than  500  automobiles  annually.  All  of 
them  share  the  characteristic  of  being 
a  small  business.  Intent  on  producing  a 
quality  product.  Hard  work  and  meticu- 
lous care  are  exerted  in  manufacturing 
their  product.  In  an  effort  to  make  their 
own  automobiles  the  best  possible  ones 
for  their  respective  markets,  each  em- 
ployee operates  in  several  concurrent 
capacities.  Their  resources  of  manpower 
and  working  capital  are  adequate  to  meet 
only  the  demands  of  their  present  indi- 
vidual operations.  It  is  Impossible  for 
them,  because  of  financial  limits,  to  oper- 
ate in  the  realm  of  chance;  to  the  con- 
trary they  must  depend  upon  the  rela- 
tively certain  sale  of  a  specified  number 
of  vehicles  in  a  highly  selective  market. 


I  fully  supported  Public  Law  89-563 
and  strongly  endorse  the  need  for  a  na- 
tional efiort  to  make  our  highways  safe. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Dr.  William 
Haddon,  Administrator  of  the  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency  and  his  staff  have 
take.i  a  significant  step  in  fulfilling  their 
responsibility  under  this  law.  However, 
it  is  an  unfortunate  reality  that  the  equal 
application  of  these  standards  to  the 
small  producer  has  createa  an  unbear- 
able burden  upon  him — a  burden  that 
each  has  stated  without  qualification  will 
drive  him  out  of  business. 

During  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee hearing  on  these  problems  on  August 
16.  Dr.  Haddon  made  the  following 
significant  statement: 

The  Department  believes  that  the  Secre- 
tary should  have  the  discretion  on  a  showing 
of  good  cause  by  a  manufacturer  of  limited 
production  motor  vehicles  to  grant  a  tem- 
porary exemption  from  the  requirement  of 
any  standard  or  standards. 

My  amendment  could  do  no  more  than 
grant  this  authority.  Mr.  Nathan  Altman. 
president  of  the  Avantl  Motor  Corp.,  and 
Mr.  Brooks  Stevens,  of  SS  Automobiles. 
Inc..  also  testified  at  the  same  hearing. 
Both  stated  that  the  law  would  have  to 
be  amended  if  they  are  to  remain  In 
business. 

The  major  provision  of  S.  2029.  as 
amended,  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  grant  a  temporary 
exemption  from  a  particular  safety 
standard  to  a  company  which  produces 
no  more  than  500  vehicles  annually.  Be- 
fore invoking  this  provision,  the  Secre- 
tary would  have  to  determine  that  the 
exemption  would  be  necessary  and  that 
it  would  be  in  the  public  interest.  Fut- 
thermore,  the  purchaser  of  the  auto- 
mobile would  have  to  be  notified  of  the 
exemption. 

Mr.  President,  this  bUl  is  a  reasonable 
solution  to  a  most  urgent  and  perplex- 
ing problem.  It  in  no  way  would  com- 
promise the  overall  safety  program,  be- 
cause it  merely  gives  the  companies  an 
additional  period  of  time  to  meet  some 
of  the  most  difficult  standards. 

Small  business  has  long  been,  and  I 
trust  will  long  continue  to  be,  the  back- 
bone of  the  free  marketplace.  It  has  a 
right  to  compete  in  our  largest  Industry. 
It  should  be  allowed  to  operate  in  and 
continue  to  contribute  to  our  system  of 
free  competition.  Perhaps  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  these  companies,  while 
small,  are  leaders  in  providing  special- 
ized, sometimes  unique,  experimental 
and  pioneer  models.  To  legislate  them  out 
of  existence  would  deprive  the  industry 
of  the  kind  of  spur  or  initiative  which 
has  always  contributed  so  much  to  the 
great  attainments  of  American  industry. 

Mr.  President,  highway  safety  would 
not  be  endangered  by  passage  of  this  bill. 
Certainly  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Agency  would  not  approve  exemptions 
which  might  have  that  effect.  At  the 
same  time  it  would  prevent  a  number 
of  small  businesses  from  being  driven 
into  bankruptcy. 

Without  some  modification  of  the  law 
it  is  clear  that  these  companies  carmot 
continue  to  operate.  I  believe  that  adop- 
tion of  S.  2029  would  be  the  best  way  to 
remedy  this  injustice. 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  712),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    AND    NEED 

The  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  provides  that  all  manu- 
facturers must  comply  with  the  Initial  motor 
vehicle  safety  standards  by  their  effective 
date,  which  In  most  cases  Is  January  1.  1968. 
The  committee  hearings  on  S.  2029  clearly 
demonstrated  that  several  low-volume  manu- 
facturers may  be  unable,  becaxisc  or  tnelr 
economic  position  In  the  marketplace  and 
their  limited  resources,  to  meet  some  of  the 
Individual  safety  standards  which  the  Sec- 
retary Is  required  by  law  to  Issue. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  revealed 
that  several  domestic  and  foreign  motor  ve- 
hicle manufacturers  face  extreme  hardships 
because  of  their  Inability  to  comply  with  all 
safety  standards  by  the  required  dates.  These 
companies  are  small  businesses.  Each  com- 
pany employs  skilled  craftsmen  to  produce  a 
few  hundred  cars  per  year.  Their  administra- 
tive staffs  are  kept  at  a  minimum,  with  each 
administrator  having  a  variety  of  responsibil- 
ities. Besides  having  a  limited  number  of 
employees,  these  companies  operate  on  a 
low-cash  reserve,  eis  do  moet  small  businesses. 
Thus,  their  working  capital  resources  are 
extremely  limited.  A  particularly  acute  prob- 
lem confronting  these  companies  is  the  high 
costs  of  testing  their  vehicles,  to  determine 
compliance  with  the  standards. 

SCOPE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  provisions  of  S.  2029  apply  solely  to 
"limited  production  motor  vehicles."  A 
"limited  production  motor  vehicle"  Is  defined 
as  "a  motor  vehicle  produced  by  a  manu- 
facturer whose  total  motor  vehicle  produc- 
tion, as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  does 
not  exceed  500  annually." 

PROVISIONS    OF    THE    BILt 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  "temporarily 
exempt  a  limited  production  motor  vehicle 
from  any  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  es- 
tablished under  this  title  If  he  finds  that 
compliance  would  cause  such  manufacturer 
substantial  economic  hardship  and  that  such 
temporary  exemption  would  not  result  in 
undue  hazard  to  the  public." 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that 
the  Secretary  shall  not  grant  temporary  ex- 
emptions solely  on  economic  grounds.  Rather, 
the  committee  Intends  that  the  Secretary,  In 
evaluating  the  merits  of  a  request  for  an 
exemption,  give  due  consideration  to  the 
effect  such  exemption  would  have  on  the 
public  safety. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  bill  requires  a  manu- 
facturer to  affix  to  the  window  of  any  motor 
vehicle  for  which  a  temporary  exemption  has 
been  granted  a  label  containing  a  statement 
that  the  vehicle  does  not  comply  with  the 
safety  standards  and  the  manner  In  which 
It  does  not  comply. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  notification  to  the 
dealer  and  to  the  first  purchaser  of  a  limited 
production  motor  vehicle  that  such  vehicle 
has  not  been  tested  for  compliance  with  the 
standards  from  which  It  has  been  exempted. 

Subsection  (d)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
prescribe  alternative  test  procedures  for 
demonstrating  compliance  with  the  stand- 
ards applying  to  limited  production  motor 
vehicles  If  such  action  Is  technically  feasible 
and  consistent  with  the  public  interest  and 
the  objectives  of  this  act. 
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EXPIRATION 

The  bin  provides  that  the  authority 
granted  the  Secretary  under  S.  2029  shall 
terminate  2  years  after  the  date  of  Its  enact- 
ment and  that  no  exemption  granted  under 
this  section  shall  remain  In  effect  after  2 
years  after  such  date.  The  committee  recog- 
nizes, however,  that  limited  production 
manufacturers  may  experience  difficulty  In 
complying  with  all  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1966  after  this  2-year  period.  The  com- 
mittee will,  therefore,  closely  review  the  prog- 
ress of  limited  production  manufacturers 
during  the  next  2  years.  In  addition,  the  com- 
mittee Intends  that  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation carefully  study  the  status  and  ca- 
pabilities of  these  companies  and.  If  appro- 
priate, forward  additional  recommendations 
to  Congress. 


LIENS  ON  CERTAIN  U.S.  VESSELS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  162.1  to  grant  the  masters  of 
certain  U.S.  vessels  a  lien  on  those  ves- 
sels for  their  wages  and  for  certain  dis- 
bursements, which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce  with 
amendment,  on  page  2,  after  line  II, 
strike  out: 

(C)  A  master  shall  have  the  same  lien  and 
the  same  priority  for  disbursements  or  llabU- 
itiee  properly  made  or  Inctirred  by  him  for 
or  on  account  of  the  vessel  as  he  has,  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  for  his  wages. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
718  >,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

THE    AMENDMENT 

On  the  basis  of  hearings  and  departmental 
reports,  the  committee  concluded  that  al- 
though a  master  should  have  the  same  wage 
Hen  rights  as  other  seamen,  a  masters'  dis- 
bursement Hen  was  not  as  strongly  Justified. 
Accordingly,  the  bill  was  ordered  rejKJrted 
with  an  amendment  to  delete  that  pwrtlon 
of  the  bill  to  create  a  masters'  lien  for 
disbursements. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  line  12,  delete 
all  of  subsection  (e) . 

PURPOSE    AND    EXPLANATION    OF    THE    BILL 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  grant 
to  the  master  of  a  vessel  documented,  regis- 
tered, enrolled,  or  licensed  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  the  same  Hen  for  his 
uages  against  such  vessel,  and  the  same 
priority  therefor,  as  any  other  seaman  serv- 
ing on  such  vessel. 

In  addition  to  conforming  provisions,  the 
master  of  such  vessel  would  be  placed  In  the 
same  position  as  any  other  seaman  with 
regard  to  protection  against  forfeiture  of  his 
lien  rights,  deprivation  of  any  remedy  for 
recovery  of  wages,  or  attachments  or  arrest- 
ment of  wages  (except  for  support  and  main- 
tenance of  wife  and  minor  children) . 

By  the  general  maritime  law  of  the  United 
States,  the  courts  have  ruled  for  more  than 
a  century  that  seamen  are  entitled  to  liens 
for  their  wages  against  the  vessel,  having 
priority  over  all  other  maritime  liens. 

In  a  leading  case  In  the  Supreme  Court, 
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the  seaman's  Hen  for  wages  was  described  as 
being  "so  sacred  and  IndeUble  that  it  ad- 
heres to  the  la«  plank  of  the  ship."  The  hold- 
ing In  this  case  has  been  quoted  and  followed 
by  American  courta  since  1831.  The  seaman's 
Hen  for  wages  and  its  high  priority  are  based 
upon  the  reeponslbUlty  borne  by  the  seaman 
In  maintaining  the  voyage,  thus  assuring  his 
loyalty  to  the  ship. 

The  high-priority  wage  lien  right  Inures  to 
every  member  of  the  crew,  licensed  and  un- 
licensed, except  the  master. 

Hlstortcally,  the  master  has  been  denied 
a  lien  right  for  wages  comparable  to  other 
members  of  the  crew  because  of  the  tradition 
that  the  master  was  a  part  owner  of  the  ves- 
sel, had  too  close  a  relationship  with  the 
owner,  or  could  pay  himself  out  of  freight 
earnings. 

Today,  however,  the  role  of  the  master  as 
a  participant  In  the  financial  aspects  of  a 
voyage  is.  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances, 
no  different  from  that  of  any  other  member 
of  the  crew. 

An  example  of  the  type  of  situation  which 
brings  the  inequity  of  existing  law  to  light  Is 
when  a  shipping  company  goes  bankrupt.  In 
those  circumstances,  every  member  of  the 
crew,  both  licensed  and  unlicensed,  except 
the  master,  have  first  priority  on  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  vessel.  Despite  his  position  of 
great  responsibility  to  the  ship,  her  cargo, 
and  her  crew,  the  master's  claim  for  wages 
falls  along  with  all  other  general  creditors. 

Even  though  the  reasons  which  influenced 
the  courta  In  concluding  that  a  master  has  no 
Hen  for  his  wages  have  ceased  to  exist,  court 
decisions,  Including  those  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  continues  to  fol- 
low the  precedents.  Thus,  in  order  to  remove 
this  Inequity  to  ship  masters,  this  legisla- 
tion Is  necessary. 

Section  1(a)  of  the  blH  speclficaUy  grants 
the  master  of  a  vessel  documented,  reg- 
istered, enrolled,  or  licensed  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  "the  same  Hen  for  his 
wages  against  such  vessel  and  the  same  pri- 
ority as  any  other  seaman  serving  on  such 
vessel."  Thus,  It  is  clear  that  the  seaman's 
Hen  rights  and  priority  are  recognized  and 
the  master  is  placed  on  a  parity  with  all 
other  members  of  the  crew. 

Section  1(b)  of  the  bUl  provides  that  sec- 
tions 4546  and  4547  of  the  Revised  Stetutes 
of  the  United  States  (46  U.S.C,  603  and  604) 
shall  not  apply  In  any  proceeding  by  a  master 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  lien  granted  by 
this  section.  These  sections  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  relate  to  the  enforcement  of  a  sea- 
man's wage  Hen  through  the  process  of  sxmi- 
monlng  the  master  for  nonpayment  of  wages 
and  the  Issuing  of  process  against  the  vessel. 
Obviously,  these  provisions  of  law  would  not 
be  applicable  in  the  case  where  the  master 
Is  himself  seeking  enforcement  of  his  own 
lien.  Thus,  this  section  of  the  bill  Is  merely 
a  conforming  provision. 

Section  1  (c)  and  (d)  would  correct  other 
inequities  in  existing  law  by  placing  the 
master  in  the  same  position  as  any  other 
seaman  with  regard  to  protection  against 
forfeiture  of  Hen  rights,  deprivation  of  any 
remedy  for  recovery  of  wages,  or  attachments 
or  arrestment  of  wages. 

Section  1(e)  of  the  bill,  which  would  grant 
to  masters  a  lien  for  disbursements  made  or 
Incurred  for  or  on  account  of  the  vessel,  has 
been  deleted  by  committee  amendment.  Al- 
though a  master  is  not  required  to  make 
such  disbursements.  In  fact  such  expendi- 
tures are  made  or  Incurred  by  a  master  at 
times  even  though  not  required  by  the  terms 
of  his  employment.  It  is  surely  a  better  prac- 
tice for  the  owners  of  a  vessel  to  assume  and 
exercise  responsibility  for  all  ship-related  ex- 
penditures and  a  masters'  disbursement  Hen 
could  well  tend  to  discourage  or  alter  that 
practice.  If  a  master  does  make  a  proper  dis- 
bursement he  is  presently  subrogated  to  the 
lien  rights  of  the  person  he  has  paid.  There- 


fore, if  a  master  pays  seamen's  wages  with 
his  own  funds,  he  has  the  seamen's  wag* 
lien  to  his  benefit  If  a  supplier  is  paid  by 
a  master,  the  latter  is  subrogated  to  the 
supplier's  lien.  As  such,  the  committ«e  Is  not 
convinced  of  the  wisdom  or  necessity  for  a 
masters'  disbursement  lien. 

WhUe  it  Is  generally  true  that  masters  of 
vessels  are  not  participants  in  the  ownership 
arrangementB  for  vessels,  masters  often  are 
part  owners  of  the  fishing  veesele  upon  which 
they  serve.  There  may  be  Isolated  Inetances 
of  large  ship  operations  where  a  master  may 
be  a  part  owner,  either  directly  or  Indirectly, 
of  a  vessel.  Accordingly,  section  2  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  clarify  the  meaning 
of  the  term  "masters"  and  exclude  from  that 
definition  any  "person  who  has  a  flnanclal 
Interest  valued  at  5  percent  or  more  either 
of  the  corporation,  partnership,  or  anoda- 
tlon  which  owns  the  vessel  against  which 
the  lien  is  claimed,  or  of  the  market  value 
of  the  vessel  against  which  the  lien  is 
claimed." 

COST    OT   THE    LEGISLATION 

Enactment  of  the  bill  would  involve  no 
cost  to  the  Government. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  grant  the  masters  of  certain 
United  States  vessels  a  lien  on  those 
vessels  for  their  wages." 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  LIBRARY 
SERVICES  AND  CONSTRUCTION 
ACT 

The  bill  (H.R.  13048)  to  make  certain 
technical  amendments  to  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  716 >,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    or   THE    LEGISLATION 

B.R.  13048  proposes  certain  amendments 
to  the  Library  Services  and  (Construction  Act. 
Several  of  these  changes  are  purely  technical 
in  nature  and  are  designed  to  provide  con- 
sistency In  the  various  parts  of  the  act.  Two 
of  the  amendments  are  intended  to  carry  out 
congressional  intent  that  titles  in  and  IV 
of  the  act  (Interlibrary  coop)eratlon  and  spe- 
cialized State  Ubrary  services)  be  100  percent 
federally  funded  during  the  first  year  of  their 
operation,  and  to  give  essential  flexibility  to 
the  administration  by  States  and  localities  of 
the  public  library  construction  program  (title 
n)  by  permitting  the  acquisition  of  existing 
buildings  to  be  used  as  public  libraries. 

BACKCBOCMI) 

Although  adequate  public  Ubrary  services 
and  facilities  are  essential  for  the  education- 
al, economic,  scientific,  and  cultural  growth 
of  our  people,  glaring  deficiencies  were  found 
to  exist  in  this  impwrtant  reoouroe,  and  are 
still  existing. 

As  a  step  toward  closing  this  serious  gap, 
the  84th  Congress  passed  In  1956  the  Library 
Services  Act  (Public  Law  84-597).  It  author- 
leed  the  appropriation  of  %'^l  mUHon  for 
each  of  5  years  as  grants  to  States  and  terri- 
tories to  improve  their  public  library  services 
to  persons  In  areas  under  10,000  population 
The  States  drew  up  their  own  plans  for  the 
Improvement  of  such  servleee  and  had  con- 
trol over  their  own  personnel  and  books.  The 
results  proved  highly  satisfying  to  the  users 
of  public  library  services.  So  suceeBsful  were 
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the  library  prourama  that  the  Congress  In 
1960  extended  the  act  for  an  additional  5 
years. 

In  1964,  the  scope  of  the  act  was  expanded 
to  Include  the  urban  areas  with  deficient 
library  services,  as  well  as  rural  areas  (Pub- 
lic Law  88-269).  In  addition,  the  amended 
law  provided  for  Federal  grants  to  the  States 
for  the  coLstrucUon  of  public  library  build- 
ings, many  of  which  were  obsolete  or  other- 
wise woefully  deficient.  The  amount  appro- 
priated was  $25  million  for  services  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1965  and  1966;  and  (30  million 
for  construction  in  each  year  1965  and  1966. 

The  Congress  changed  the  public  library 
law  in  1966.  By  amendment,  it  extended  the 
measure  for  4  years  and  added  some  impHjr- 
tant  provisions  (Public  Law  89-511 1 .  Three 
new  programs  which  were  highly  urgent  and 
essential  were  Included.  For  example,  under 
a  new  title  III  assistance  was  authorized  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  local, 
regional.  State,  or  Interstate  cooperative  net- 
works of  libraries  for  the  systematic  and  ef- 
fective coordination  of  the  resources  of 
school,  public,  academic,  and  special  li- 
braries: and  special  information  centers.  Part 
A  of  a  new  title  IV  authorized  funds  for  the 
establishment  and  Improvement  of  State  In- 
stitutional library  services.  In  part  B  of  the 
new  title,  funds  were  authorized  to  establish 
and  Improve  library  services  for  physically 
handicapped  persons.  A  total  of  $76  million 
was  appropriated  for  all  titles  of  the  act  In 
flacaJ  year  1967.  For  fiscal  1967.  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  new  programs  contained  in 
tltle«  III  and  IV  were  only  available  for 
payments  to  cover  expenses  incurred  in  the 
development  of  State  ptlans  for  the  new  serv- 
ice programs.  Therefore,  no  program  opera- 
tions could  be  undertaken  with  Federal  as- 
sistance during  the  first  fiscal  year,  the  only 
period  In  which  100-percent  Federal  financ- 
ing was  authorized. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The  library  services  program,  which  began 
at  such  a  modest  level,  has  succeeded  far 
beyond  expectation.  Its  Impact  has  been  far 
In  excess  of  the  amount  of  Federal  functe 
Involved 

In  the  first  decade — fiscal  years   1957-66: 

All  50  States,  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
plus  American  Samoa,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  operated  library  pro- 
grams under  approved  State  plans,  fin  1967 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
became  eligible  and  participated.) 

Areas  containing  more  than  75  million 
people  received  library  services  for  the  first 
time  or  had  their  local  libraries  improved 
under  this  act. 

More  tiian  550  bookmobiles  were  added  to 
existing  library  resources,  primarily  to  reach 
rural  readers. 

An  estimated  27  million  books  and  related 
materials  purchased  with  Federal,  State,  and 
local  funds  were  added  to  library  collections 
m  the  States. 

Nearly  $100  million  In  Federal  funds  for 
public  library  servlcee  were  used  by  the 
States  and  matched  with  over  $300  million 
State  and  local  funds. 

During  fiscal  1965,  1966,  and  1967.  nearly 
a  thousand  library  construction  projects  have 
been  approved, 

StrpPORT  FOR   H.R.   13048 

HJi.  13048  was  reported  from  the  commit- 
tee unanimously. 

Most  of  the  amendments  to  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  contained  in 
H.R.  13048  were  proposed  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  State- 
ments In  support  of  H.R.  13048  were  received 
from  the  American  Library  Association:  Mr. 
William  P.  Summers,  State  librarian  of  Flor- 
ida; Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Flynn.  New  England 
Library  Association;  and  Miss  Louise  A. 
Nixon,  Mountain  Plains  Library  Association. 


BAYOU  LAFOURCHE,  LA.,  A  NONNAV- 
IGABLE  WATERWAY 

The  bill  IS.  2330)  declaring  a  portion  of 
Bayou  Lafourche,  La.,  a  nonnavigable 
waterway  of  the  United  States,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2330 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Bayou 
Lafourche.  In  the  State  of  Louisiana,  between 
Canal  Boulevard,  city  of  Thibodaux,  Parish  of 
Lafourche.  State  of  Louisiana,  and  the  head 
of  the  bayou  at  its  Junction  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  levee  at  the  city  of  Donaldson- 
ville.  Parish  of  Ascension,  State  of  Louisi- 
ana, is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  nonnaviga- 
ble waterway  of  the  United  States  within  the 
meaning  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  existing  project  for  Bayou  Lafourche, 
Louisiana,  authorized  by  the  Acts  of  August 
30,  1935  (49  Stat.  1028)  and  July  14.  1960  (74 
Stat.  480)  Is  hereby  deauthortzed  in  the 
reach  of  Bayou  Lafourche  herein  declared 
nonnavigable. 

Sec.  2.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  719) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE   or  BILL 

Declares  Bayou  Lafourche,  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  between  Canal  Boulevard,  city  of 
Thibodaux.  Parish  of  Lafourche,  and  the 
head  of  the  bayou  at  its  Junction  with  the 
Mississippi  River  levee  at  the  city  of  Don- 
aldsonvllle,  Parish  of  Ascension.  La.,  a  non- 
navigable waterway  of  the  United  States 
within  the  meaning  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

In  addition,  the  bill  deauthorlzes  that  por- 
tion of  the  existing  Federal  navigation  proj- 
ect. "Bayou  Lafourche,  La,"  extending  from 
river  mile  73  1  at  Thibodaux.  La.,  to  ap- 
proximately river  mile  90.0  at  NapoleonvUle, 
La  .  a  distance  of  about  17  miles. 

GENERAL     STATEMENT 

Bayou  Lafourche  was.  prior  to  closure  at 
Its  head  by  local  Interests  in  1903-04,  a 
distributary  of  the  Mississippi  River,  leav- 
ing the  parent  stream  at  DonaldsonvlUe,  176 
miles  above  the  Head  of  Passes  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  Bayou  Lafourche  follows  a  gen- 
erally southerly  direction  for  a  distance  of  107 
mUes  to  enter  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  through 
the  Jettled  channel  of  Belle  Pass,  which  lies 
about  65  miles  west  of  Southwest  Pass  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

Bayou  Lafourche  serves  as  the  water  link 
between  the  producing  oilfields  along  Its 
course  and  the  refineries  and  supply  centers, 
as  well  as  for  the  seafood  companies  along 
Its  banks  and  the  fishing  areas. 

The  existing  Federal  project  for  Bayou 
Lafourche,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act^  of  1935  and  1960.  provides  for 
a  channel  6  feet  deep  and  60  feet  wide  from 
NapoleonvUle,  to  Lockport:  a  channel  6  feet 
by  60  feet  from  Laroee  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
together  with  certain  other  Improvements 
and  appurtenant  works  That  portion  of  the 
project  between  Lockport  and  NapoleonvUle, 
La  .  has  not  been  undertaken. 

Local  interests  desire  the  reach  of  Bayou 
Lafourche  In  question  declared  nonnavigable 
in  order  to  permit  the  Bayou  Lafourche 
Fresh  Water  District  to  construct  a  dam  to 
provide  municipal  and  industrial  water  sup- 


ply. The  project  in  addition  to  water  supply 
would  have  recreational  value. 

It  is  understood  that  the  bayou  In  this 
area  has  very  limited  boat  traffic,  consisting 
only  of  small  pleasure  craft.  In  addition,  ac- 
cess to  the  area  is  restricted  due  to  a  fixed 
low-level  bridge  below  the  point  where  the 
portion  to  be  declared  non-navigable  com- 
mences. 

COMMITTEE    VIEWS 

The  committee  notes  that  local  Interests 
desire  to  construct  a  dam  across  Bayou  La- 
fourche, near  the  town  of  Thibodaux,  La.  The 
project  would  be  for  the  purposes  of  munici- 
pal and  Industrial  water  supply  but  would 
also  have  recreational  value. 

However,  inasmuch  as  Bayou  Lafourche  Is 
a  navigable  stream  within  the  meaning  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  since  a 
portion  of  a  Federal  navigation  project  en- 
compasses part  of  the  desired  area.  It  is  nec- 
essary for  Congress  to  declare  a  portion  of 
the  stream  nonnavigable  and  to  deauthor- 
Ize  a  portion  of  the  Federal  navigation 
project. 

It  is  further  noted  that  the  area  of  the 
bayou  where  the  dam  Is  to  be  constructed 
has  very  limited  boat  traffic  and  that  access 
to  the  area  Is  restricted  by  a  fixed  low-level 
orldge.  In  this  connection  the  committee  re- 
quested the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  fur- 
nish information  as  to  the  Federal  Interest 
In  the  matter.  The  Secretary  indicated  that 
the  Department  of  the  Army  would  have  no 
objection  to  the  purposes  of  S.  2330. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  local  Interests  de- 
sire the  declaration  of  nonnavlgablllty,  and 
since  no  known  opposition  exists  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  proposed  dam  by  either 
local  Interests  or  the  Federal  Government. 
the  committee  recommends  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

ESTIMATED      COST      TO      THE      UNITED      STATES     IT 
LEGISLATION    IS    ENACTED 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  not  re- 
sult In  any  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 

VIEWS    OF    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    ARMT 

The  Department  of  the  Army  has  no  objec- 
tion  to  enactment  of  this  legislation. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  MERCHANT 
MARINE  ACT,  1936 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2419)  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936.  with  respect  to  the  de- 
velopment of  cargo  container  vessels,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  tectlon  212  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936  (46  use.  1122)  is  amended  by  (1) 
striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (d), 
(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (el  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  "and".  (3)  redesignating 
clause  (f)  as  clause  (g),  and  (4)  Inserting 
before  such  clause  a  new  clause  as  follows: 

"(f)  To  study  means  and  methods  of  en- 
couraging the  development  and  Implementa- 
tion of  new  concepts  for  the  carriage  of  cargo 
in  the  domestic  and  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  study  the  economic  and 
technological  aspects  of  the  use  of  cargo  con- 
tainers as  a  method  of  carrying  out  the  dec- 
laration of  policy  set  forth  in  title  I  of  this 
Act,  and  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
clause  and  such  policy  the  United  States  shall 
not  give  preference  as  between  carriers  upon 
the  basis  of  length,  height,  or  width  of  cargo 
containers  or  length,  height,  or  width  of 
cargo  container  cells  and  this  requirement 
shall  be  applicable  to  all  existing  container 
vessels  and  any  container  vessel  to  be  con- 
structed or  rebuilt." 

Sec.  2.  The  last  paragraph  under  the  head- 
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Ing  "Executive"  In  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  of  March  4.  1913  (22  U.S.C.  262),  Is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  sentence  as  fol- 
lows: "No  private  organization,  whether 
wholly  private  In  character  or  partially  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  Executive, 
shall  act  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment In  any  Congress,  conference,  or  like 
event  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  stand- 
ards." 

Sec.  3.  Section  303(a)  of  the  Act  of  June 
30.  1949  (41  U.S.C.  253(a)),  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  sentence  as  fol- 
lows: "No  advertisement  or  Invitation  to  bid 
for  the  carriage  of  Government  property  In 
other  than  Government-owned  cargo  con- 
tainers shall  specify  carriage  of  such  property 
in  cargo  containers  of  any  stated  length, 
height,  or  width." 

Sec.  4.  Section  2305(a)  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  sentence  as  follows:  "No  advertisement 
or  Invitation  to  bid  for  the  carriage  of  Gov- 
ernment property  In  other  than  Government- 
owned  cargo  containers  shall  specify  carriage 
of  such  property  In  cargo  containers  of  any 
stated  length,  height,  or  width." 

Sec.  5.  Section  302  of  the  Act  of  June  30. 
1949  (41  use.  252).  is  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  subsection: 

"(f)  No  contract  for  the  carriage  of  Gov- 
ernment property  in  other  than  Government- 
owned  cargo  containers  shall  require  carriage 
of  such  property  in  cargo  containers  of  any 
stated  length,  height,  or  width  whether  or 
not  such  contract  was  made  by  formal  ad- 
vertising." 

Sec.  6.  Section  2304  of  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  thereto 
the  following  subsection: 

"(h)  No  contract  for  the  carriage  of  Gov- 
ernment property  in  other  than  Government- 
owned  cargo  containers  shall  require  carriage 
of  such  property  in  cargo  containers  of  any 
stated  length,  height,  or  width  whether  or 
not  such  contract  was  made  by  formal  adver- 
tising." 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  September  17,  1967.  an  article 
from  Fortune  magazine  by  Harold  B. 
Meyers,  and  an  article  from  Container 
News,  entitled  "Battle  Over  Standards." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  17,  1967] 

Rail  Aide  Scores  Sea  Containers — Ohl  Sats 

20-FooT    Size    Not    EmciENT    for    Land 

Use 

(By  Edward  A.  Morrow) 

The  20-foot  containers  which  more  than  a 
score  of  shlpUnes  have  adopted  as  standard 
for  their  Increasing  contelnerizatlon  oper- 
ations are  posing  a  "growing  problem"  to  the 
operators,  according  to  a  leading  railroad 
executive.  They  are  not  efficiently  adaptable 
for  land  transportation  operations. 

"The  railroads  and  motor  carriers  are  not 
willing  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  a  poorly  de- 
signed land  transportation  system."  Philip 
D.  Ohl.  manager  of  international  freight 
services  for  the  New  York  Central  System, 
said  last  week. 

Mr.  Ohl  was  one  of  several  speakers  who 
appraised  the  "Future  of  Contalnerlzatlon." 
at  a  technical  conference  sponsored  by  the 
United  States  National  Committee  of  the  In- 
ternational Cargo  Handling  Coordination  As- 
sociation. The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Sher- 
aton Motor  Inn,  42d  Street  and  12th  Avenue. 

MAJOR   trend    in    SHIPPING 

Contalnerlzatlon,  the  carriage  of  goods  In 
containers  that  can  be  Interchangeably 
transported  by  trucks,  railroads  or  ships,  is 
the  major  trend  In  ocean  shipping  today.  It  Is 
estimated    that   more   than   (lOO-mllUon    Is 


currently  being  Invested  by  ship  companies 
for  the  construction  of  specially  designed 
vessels  to  carry  containers. 

The  carriers  offer  shippers  a  "door-to-door 
movement"  under  which  cargo  can  be  packed 
Into  a  container  at  a  manufacturer's  plant 
and  unpacked  by  the  consignee  without  any 
intermediate  handling. 

Mr.  Ohl  noted  that  the  concept  paper  lot 
the  meeting  stated  that  the  unique  feature 
of  the  new  transportation  mode,  the  con- 
tainer. Is  that  it  Is  physically  capable  of  mov- 
ing on  land,  sea  or  In  the  air,  and  therefore, 
requires  a  new  approach  to  trade  and  com- 
merce regulations  and  must  be  relieved  of  the 
limitations  that  now  apply  to  other  modes 
separately. 

UNDERLYING    PROBLEM 

"This  position  avoids  one  basic  Issue,"  Mr. 
Ohl  said,  "Simply  because  a  container  can 
move  physically  between  modes  does  not 
mean  that  It  will  move  economically  via 
several  modes.  Shifting  control  to  the  'trans- 
modallst'  will  not  solve  this  underlying  prob- 
lem," he  said. 

He  noted  that  Sea-Land  Service,  a  pioneer 
company  In  providing  container  service,  has 
had  success  because  It  has  a  "total  container 
system  designed  with  both  the  In-land  op- 
eration and  steamship  operation  In  mind.  The 
35-foot  container  used  Is  a  relatively  efficient 
unit  for  both  the  In-land  haul  In  the  United 
States  and  overseas  and  for  the  ocean 
voyage." 

The  New  York  Central,  he  pointed  out.  has 
had  nine  years'  experience  with  Its  Flexl- 
Van  service. 

One  of  the  crucial  elements  in  the  system 
is  the  efficiency  of  movement  from  rail  ter- 
minal to  the  customer,  he  said.  Therefore, 
he  continued,  this  calls  for  a  system  design 
that  win  provide  efficient  highway  operations 
as  well  as  compatibility  with  line  haul  ef- 
ficiency. 

MODIFIED    FOR    TRAINS 

"We  built  the  container  starting  with  an 
efficient  highway  vehicle  and  modified  It  for 
economical  rail  haul,"  Mr.  Ohl  said.  "We  did 
not  attempt  to  design  the  optimum  container 
for  rail  use  and  then  modify  It  for  highway 
carriage. 

"The  essential  problem  the  steamship  com- 
panies face  Is  that  they  have  designed,  espe- 
cially In  their  20-foot  equipment,  a  highly 
efficient  port  to  port  container,  without  due 
consideration  of  how  the  box  would  move 
efficiently  from  port  to  customers." 

Railroads,  he  said,  experience  high  empty 
mileage  because  they  cannot  load  the  boxes 
westbound,  since  not  many  Import  commod- 
ities move  Inland.  Too.  the  railroads  must 
purchase  special  equipment,  such  as  100-ton 
container  cars,  or  handle  the  boxes  Inef- 
ficiently on  existing  flatcars.  For  the  present 
the  railroads  have  chosen  the  latter  course, 
since  the  volume  of  traffic  does  not  Justify  a 
separate  system  and  "probably  never  will." 

Mr.  Ohl  suggested  that  shipping  lines  In 
the  future  keep  close  watch  on  developments 
In  motor  carrier  hardware,  as  the  railroads 
are,  for  the  critical  element  in  any  contaln- 
erlzatlon   system    is    Inland    transportation. 

"TRANSMODALIST"    SCORED 

Another  speaker,  P.  N.  Melius  Jr..  president 
of  United  States  Freight  Company,  attacked 
the  "transmodallst"  concept  that  has  lately 
become  popular  in  shipping  circles.  The 
coined  word  Is  vaguely  defined  as  a  carrier 
who  would  provide  a  shipper  with  door-to- 
door  service  on  one  through  bill  of  lading 
even  though  the  movement  of  the  goods  was 
effected  by  truck,  rail  and  sea. 

Mr.  Melius,  whose  company  Is  the  nation's 
largest  freight  forwarding  concern,  said  for- 
warders already  performed  all  the  functions 
of  the  transmodallst. 

Freight  forwarders  are  licensed  and  reg- 
ulated by  law.  The  new  concept  would  open 
this  function  to  every  entrepreneur  and  dis- 
mantle an  Industry  that  has  been  perform- 


ing the  same  job  for  many  years,  Mr.  Mellua 

said. 

I  From   Fortune   magazine,   November    19671 

Thb  MARrriME  Industrt's  Expensive  New 

Box 

(By  Harold  B.  Meyers) 

It  Is  called  a  cargo  container;  It's  really 
Just  a  box  Yet  until  It  came  along,  methods 
of  handling  maritime  cargo  had  changed  re- 
markably little  In  al!  the  years  since  sail  gave 
way  to  steam.  From  the  clippers  to  the  nu- 
clear-powered U.S.S  Savannah.  mo6t  of  the 
goods  carried  In  the  cavernous  holds  of  ships 
have  been  packed  and  unpacked  Item  by 
Item,  with  ship's  boom  and  longshoreman's 
back.  Now  the  container  Is  Introducing  a  new 
technology  to  the  waterfront,  upsetting  all 
the  old  rules  about  handling  ocean-borne 
cargo,  and  forcing  changes  on  the  maritime 
Industry  that  are  both  radical  and  Irrevers- 
ible. 

Although  the  cargo  container  began  to  as- 
sert Ita  Importance  In  International  trans- 
port less  than  two  years  ago,  the  enormous 
Impact  It  win  have  on  the  maritime  Industry 
and.  In  fact,  on  transportation  as  a  whole  is 
already  discernible.  International  trade  will 
be  affected  in  several  different  ways.  For  one. 
the  role  of  such  maritime  fixtures  as  the  Suez 
and  Panama  canals  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  will  be  altered.  The  U.S.  merchant 
marine  may  also  be  affected,  perhaps  very 
favorably:  it  has  gained  at  least  a  fighting 
chance  to  recapture  the  leadership  It  has 
been  losing  steadily  since  World  War  n  Most 
significant  of  all.  the  cargo  container  Is  lay- 
ing the  groundwork  for  a  worldwide  land- 
sea-alr  transportation  system. 

The  convulsive  changes  that  are  being  set 
in  motion  by  container  technology  have 
alarmed  some  seafaring  men  who  had  hoped 
for  a  more  evolutionary  development.  "Prom 
a  business  point  of  view,  I'd  be  happy  with- 
out contalnerlzatlon."  says  H.  Boyce  Luckett. 
executive  vice  president  of  American  Presi- 
dent Lines  A  major  cause  of  thlfe  unease  is 
that  everything  about  contalnerlzatlon  Is  ex- 
pensive. The  boxes  themselves  cost  at  least 
$2,000  apiece;  and  "reefers."  for  refrigerated 
products,  can  run  as  high  as  $12,000.  Spe- 
cially fitted  ships  under  construction  In  U  S. 
yards  may  cost  as  much  as  $23,500,000 
apiece  with  a  full  complement  of  containers 
(versus  perhaps  810  million  for  the  noncon- 
talnerlzed  ships  they  will  supersede).  And 
each  berthing  space  at  a  modern  container 
terminal  mav  require  an  Investment  of  $4.- 
500.000. 

A  TIME  OF  CONSORTIA 

Despite  the  cost,  most  major  shipping 
companies  are  rapidly  revamping  their  oper- 
ations. As  a  result,  the  maritime  Industry  Is 
embarked  on  an  unprecedented  spending 
spree  The  largest  of  the  container  pioneers. 
McLean  Industries'  Sea-Land  Services.  Inc.. 
has  Invested  $350  million  In  its  operation 
and  will  add  another  $70  million  by  June. 
Mataon  Navigation  Co..  another  pioneer,  will 
soon  double  Ita  $80-miUlon  Investment  In 
contalnerlzatlon.  Five  other  U.S.  lines  have 
already  spent  or  committed  a  total  of  $160 
million  on  container  operations.  Within  two 
years  fifteen  U.S.  lines  wlU  have  some  such 
operations,  and  will  have  Invested  more  than 
$1  billion  In  them. 

Abroad,  shipowners  are  combining  In  car- 
tels to  equip  themselves  for  the  container 
age.  Six  foreign  lines  representing  four 
European  nations  are  investing  $206  million 
in  Atlantic  Container  Line,  which  began  op- 
erations in  the  North  Atlantic  this  fall.  Nine 
major  British  lines  have  put  $162  mllUon 
Into  consortia.  Overseas  Containers  Ltd.  and 
Associated  Container  Transportation  Ltd.. 
which  have  themselves  combined  in  a  super- 
consortium  for  the  Australian  trade.  In 
Japan,  shipowners  are  also  forming  into 
groups,  and  the  Ministry  of  Transport  has 
forecast  that  $3(X)  million  will  be  spent  on 
ships  and  containers  by  1970. 
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At  the  same  time,  managers  of  the  world's 
ports  are  frantically  Investing  in  new  facil- 
ities. Thirty-six  container  berths  are  now 
In  use  on  the  U.S.  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts— 
and  forty  more  are  under  construction  or 
planned.  The  Port  of  New  York  Authority 
has  spent  $72  million  (and  has  plans  to  spend 
an  additional  $103  million)  on  container 
facilities  at  Its  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  ter- 
minal, plus  $8  million  more  at  adjacent  Port 
Newark.  On  the  West  Coast— where  Oakland, 
for  example,  has  a  $35-minion  project  under 
way — the  fourteen  existing  berths  will  be  ex- 
panded to  forty-seven  within  two  or  three 
years.  In  Japan,  plans  have  been  made  to 
spend  S145  million  on  container  terminals 
at  Tokyo,  Kobe,  Osaka,  and  Tokahama.  In 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  Port  of  London 
alone  is  spending  more  than  $40  million  at 
Tilbury  for  contalnerlzatlon  And  Rotterdam 
the  leading  European  container  f>ort.  is  put- 
ting $60  million  Into  Its  facilities. 

The  box  that  Is  causing  all  this  excitement 
attacks  the  underpinnings  of  conventional 
maritime  economics  In  a  number  of  ways.  A 
cargo  container  Is  essentially  a  sturdy, 
demountr.ble  truck-trailer  van.  It  can  move 
by  sea,  rail,  highway,  and  air— or  by  a  com- 
bination of  these  on  a  single  voyage.  It  pro- 
tects its  cargo  from  damage  and  from  the 
widespread  pilferage  that  Is  a  large  element 
In  the  cost  of  ocean  shipping.  (One  labor 
leader  describes  pilferage  as  "an  undeclared 
fringe  benefit"  of  longshoremen)  And,  most 
Important,  the  container  allows  ship  opera- 
tors to  handle  general  cargo  with  almost 
tinker-like  efficiency.  While  a  conventional 
ship  may  spend  five  days  In  port  to  discharge 
and  receive  cargo,  turnaround  time  for  a 
container  ship  can  be  cut  to  one  day  A  West 
Coast-Okinawa  service  operated  for  the  De- 
fense Department  by  Sea-Land  since  1966 
has  demonstrated  that  40.000  measurement 
tons  of  containerized  cnrgo  c.in  be  "off-load- 
ed ■'.nd  lo.ided"  In  7^0  man-hourp — a  Job 
thit  would  have  tnkpn  24,000  mnn-hours 
with  bread-bulk  car^o  In  old-style  ships. 

In  the  face  of  such  huge  potential  savings, 
shipowners  and  port  directors  feel  forced  to 
pursue  contalnerlzatlon  or  risk  being  left  out 
of  the  maritime  future.  But  many  of  them 
are  moving  toward  the  Inevitable  with  a 
sense  of  foreboding.  Luckett  of  American 
President  sums  up  an  almost  Industry-wide 
attitude  when  he  says,  "There's  going  to  be 
a  lot  of  turmoil  and  not  everybody  can  last." 
Speciflcally,  the  industry  fears  that  the  hec- 
tic psce  of  investment  will  lead  within  a 
year  or  two  to  extreme  overcapacity  in  both 
ships  and  ports,  which  will  Idle  some  of  the 
new  docks  and  encourage  devastating  price 
cuts  on  major  trade  routes. 

The  first  serious  attempt  at  cont.'lnerlza- 
tlon  of  ocean  cargo  began  In  1956  with  four 
old  tankers,  a  couple  of  hundred  boxes,  and 
an  unsentimental  trucker's  idea.  The  trucker 
was  Malcolm  McLean,  then  president  of 
McLean  Trucking  Co.  He  foresaw  the  eco- 
nomic advantage  that  could  be  obtained  by 
combining  the  flexibility  of  trucks,  which 
can  gather  freight  in  relatively  small  lots 
anywhere,  with  the  efficiencies  of  ships, 
which  can  carry  huge  tonnages  for  long  dis- 
tances at  a  very  low  cost  per  ton-mlle. 

Unlike  most  shipowners,  to  whom  a  ship 
is  a  she  and  a  very  special  thing,  McLean 
viewed  It  functionally,  as  a  floating  bridge 
between  land  masses  or  as  a  moving  ware- 
house His  idea  was  to  develop  a  closed  sys- 
tem of  transportation  In  which  trucks  would 
pick  up  Individual  containers  packed  by 
shippers  and  deliver  the  boxes  to  a  vessel  for 
carrieige  to  the  port  of  destination.  There  the 
containers  would  again  be  placed  on  truck- 
trailer  chassis  and  hauled  to  the  consignees' 
doors.  In  practice,  it  has  not  proved  to  be  all 
that  tidy.  Shippers  often  do  not  have  enough 
cargo  to  flu  a  container,  and  smaller  lots 
must  be  consolidated  at  Inland  points  or  at 
the  ports. 

McLean  put  his  container  experiment  Into 
operation   through  a  subsldlarv  called  Pan- 


Atlantic  Steamship  Co.  Just  a  year  later,  in 
1957,  he  was  forced  by  nn  antitrust  action  to 
choose  between  trucks  and  ships.  Taking 
what  then  seemed  to  be  a  huge  gamble,  he 
chose  to  give  up  his  well-established  truck- 
ing company  (fiscal  1955  operating  revenues: 
821  million)  to  stick  with  containers.  Pan- 
Atlantic,  which  became  Sea-Land  In  1961. 
rapidly  expanded  its  container  operation  to 
serve  domestic  ports.  Including  Puerto  Rico, 
from  New  York  to  Anchorage.  This  was  a 
protected  trade:  like  many  other  nations,  the 
U.S.  has  cabotage  laws  that  bar  foreign-flag 
vessels  from  carrying  cargo  from  one  domes- 
tic port  to  another.  As  a  protected  carrier. 
Sea-Land  did  not  receive  direct  government 
subsidies,  but  it  did  very  well  without  them. 
McLean  now  has  the  largest  all-container 
business  in  the  world,  with  some  20.000  boxes 
and  twenty-six  container  ships.  Sea-Land's 
parent  company.  McLean  Industries,  will 
probably  report  1967  revenues  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $170  million  and  may  net  $18 
million.  (The  trucking  company's  revenues  in 
its  1966-67  fiscal  year  were  $92  million.) 

At  first,  rapid  expansion  kept  Sea-Land 
strapped  for  cash,  but  for  the  last  few  years 
McLean  has  been  bankrolled  by  Litton  In- 
dustries and  Daniel  K.  Ludwig's  American- 
Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.  Litton  owns  10  per- 
cent and  Ludwig  12  percent  of  the  outstand- 
ing stock  of  McLean  Industries,  and  each  Is 
represented  on  the  McLean  board.  In  a 
$28,500,000  deal  In  1965.  Litton  bought  most 
of  the  Sea-Land  fleet,  leased  It  back  to  the 
company,  and  agreed  to  supply  as  much  as 
$190  million  in  long-term  financing  for  addi- 
tional fleet  expansion.  Last  June,  Litton  and 
Ludwig  Joined  in  putting  up  836  million  to 
convert  seven  more  vessels  Into  container 
ships  for  Sea-Land. 

"We  view  our  investment  In  McLean  ae  one 
of  oiu-  most  successful  ventures,"  says  Litton 
President  Roy  Ash.  Litton  has  had  a  good 
return  on  the  ship-leasing  contracts,  and  Its 
Ingalls  shipyard  has  converted  eight  vessels 
for  Sea-Land  at  "a  full  measure  of  profit." 
Furthermore,  there  Is  a  handsome  potential 
capital  gain  on  Lltton's  original  block  of 
800.000  shares  of  McLean  stock  ( it  now  has 
1.050.000  shares  )  Litton  got  it  at  $8.50  a 
share:  recently  It  was  selling  at  $33, 

A    F.^LL    FOR    GRACE 

While  Sea-Land  was  demonstrating  the 
container's  value  In  domestic  maritime 
service,  one  early  experiment  with  boxes  on 
an  International  route  came  to  an  unhappy 
end.  In  1959,  Grace  Line  put  $7  million  Into 
an  all-container  service  to  Venezuela,  only  to 
find  that  Venezuela  longshoremen  refused  to 
handle  the  boxes.  Grace  laid  up  its  container 
rhlps,  the  Santa  Eliana  and  Sinta  L'^ovnr, 
after  two  u"FU"c°pr<"i''  waecs.  ard  In  !9'^5 
sold  the  ships  to  Sea-Land.  Says  Arthur 
Novacek.  senior  vice  president  of  Grace  Line: 
"The  concept  was  valid,  but  the  timing  was 
wrong." 

Even  after  Grace's  experience,  many  ship- 
owners operating  on  International  routes 
were  attracted  by  the  container's  laborsavlng 
potential.  But  they  hoped  for  a  gradual 
transition  to  full  contalnerlzatlon,  and  for 
several  years  their  rate-fixing  shipping  con- 
ferences In  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  put 
extra  charges  on  container  shipments.  Amer- 
ican Export  Isbrandtsen  Lines,  which  was 
moving  aggressively  to  develop  a  container 
operation,  resigned  In  1966  from  one  of  the 
North  Atlantic  conferences  in  protest  against 
these  restrictions. 

Hopes  for  an  evolutionary  development — 
already  fragile — faded  entirely  a  year  ago 
last  April,  when  Sea-Land  started  a  weekly 
all-container  service  between  New  York  and 
Europe.  To  get  business,  Sea-Land  set  up 
an  aggressive  sales  organization  throughout 
Europe  and  signed  up  325  European  truckers 
to  do  its  hauling.  Its  salesmen  heavily  pro- 
moted the  container's  advantages — less  ex- 
pensive packaging,  less  damage,  and  less  pil- 
ferage— and  within  a  short  time  the  company 


was  filling  its  containers  with  the  high-value 
manufactured  goods  that  pay  the  highest 
ocean-freight  tariffs.  These  are  the  goods  that 
are  most  vulnerable  to  pilferage  and  dam- 
age, and  therefore  most  suitable  for  shipping 
in  containers.  One  especially  notable  coup 
occurred  when  Sea-Land  stole  a  large  part 
of  the  lucrative  Scotch  whisky  business  away 
from  U.S.  Lines  and  Cunard.  (Roughly  10 
percent  of  the  Scotch  that  passed  through 
the  Port  of  New  York  as  regular  cargo  used 
to  disappear.) 

As  contalnerizatlon  burst  upon  the  North 
Atlantic,  other  lines  fought  back.  American 
Export  Isbrandtsen  rushed  the  conversion 
of  two  hiTge  ore  carriers  into  the  Container 
Despatchcr  and  the  Container  Foruirder. 
Fulling  its  conventional  freighters  off  the 
U.S.  east  coast-northern  Europe  run.  A  E.  I. 
L.  formed  a  new  division.  Container  Marine 
Lines,  which  began  offering  a  fortnightly  all- 
container  service  on  the  route  last  Janu- 
ary. For  Immediate  needs,  Moore-McCormack 
and  U.S.  Lines  hastily  refitted  some  holds  In 
existing  cargo  liners  to  handle  containers. 
In  addition,  both  A.  E.  I.  L.  and  U.S.  Lines 
felt  it  necessary  to  rewrite  the  specifications 
for  new  ships  that  they  had  under  con- 
struction or  on  order  to  Increase  their  con- 
tainer-cnrrying  capacity.  In  the  midst  of  all 
this  furor,  one  European  operator,  the  Nor- 
wegian-flag Cosmopolitan  Line.  Just  gave  up. 
sold  one  of  the  six  ships  it  had  on  the  North 
Atlantic,  and  put  the  rest  out  for  charter  to 
other  operators. 

As  the  North  Atlantic  came  to  a  boll,  Pa- 
cific ship  operators  watched  with  sympathy 
for  their  struggling  brethren— and  with  re- 
lief that  it  wasn't  happening  to  them.  But 
their  relief  was  short-lived.  Last  September, 
Matson  Navigation  invaded  the  Par  East  with 
a  container  service  to  Japan.  Matson  had  car- 
ried goods  by  container  ship  between  the 
U.S.  mainland  and  Hawaii  since  1958.  But 
when  It  decided  to  expand  to  transpacific 
trade.  It  sought  a  Japanese  partner  with 
whom  to  share  terminal  operations.  Getting 
that  partner  proved  to  be  time-consuming, 
Japanese  shipowners  had  invested  heavily  In 
big  conventional  cargo  liners,  many  of  them 
very  new.  They  were  not  eager  to  help  make 
their  investment  obsolete.  However,  this  year 
the  Japanese  finally  concluded  that  con- 
talnerlzatlon was  unstoppable.  The  Ministry 
of  Transport  stepped  up  Its  leisurely  time- 
table for  development  of  container  facilities, 
and  Matson  signed  agreements  with  Showa 
Kalun  and  with  Nippon  Yusen  Kalsha  (the 
second-largest  steamship  line  In  the  world, 
after  the  British  Peninsular  &  Oriental 
group) .  The  three  lines  will  share  port  facil- 
ities both  in  Japan  and  In  the  U.S.  And  the 
six  Japanese  lines  with  regular  transpacific 
s::hedules  i  N.Y.K.,  Mitsui  O  S.K..  Kaw.isaki 
Kisen,  Japan  Line,  Yamashlta-Shlnnlhon, 
and  Showa  Kalun)  have  formed  additional 
operating  alliences  and  ordered  six  container 
ships  at  a  cost  of  $48  million,  for  delivery  In 
1968.  Soon  after  that,  the  Japanese  will  prob- 
ably move  Into  Australian  and  European 
trade  routes  with  additional  container  ships 

A  WAGER  ON  BALANCE 

On  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  other 
operators  are  falling  into  line,  but  with  con- 
siderable misgivings.  Contalnerlzatlon  pre- 
sents a  great  many  problems,  some  of  which 
look  small  but  are  nonetheless  hard  to  deal 
with,  e.g.,  fixing  responsibility  for  damage  to 
the  contents  of  a  container  that  has  been 
handled  by  more  than  one  carrier.  But  the 
toughest  immediate  problem  is  determining 
what  kind  of  ship  to  build  for  containers  and 
what  to  do  with  existing  ships. 

The  choices  open  to  the  ship  operators 
vary  with  the  characteristics  of  the  trade  to 
be  served.  For  full  efficiency  a  container  ship 
should  sail  back  and  forth  between  major 
ports  without  delays.  But  to  keep  the  ship 
moving  profitably,  a  "balanced  trade"  Is  nec- 
essary. That  Is,  coutalnerlzable  cargo  must 
be  available  for  hauling  In  both  directions  to 
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minimize  the  movement  of  empty  boxes.  A 
number  of  routes — for  example,  those  serving 
Africa,  Latin  America,  and  the  Par  East — do 
not  provide  this  balance  of  cargo  In  many 
ports.  Nor  Is  all  general  cargo  suited  for  con- 
tainers. Some  of  It  Is  either  too  bulky  or  too 
heavily,  or  Is  simply  going  to  places  without 
facilities  for  handling  containers:  In  any 
case,  it  will  continue  to  be  hauled  In  con- 
ventional vessels,  or  in  ships  designed  to 
handle  cargo  In  several  forms. 

No  two  ship  operators  agree  entirely  on 
Just  what  Und  of  vessel  will  beet  meet  the 
requirements  of  any  given  trade  route.  Some 
companies — such  as  Sea-Land,  Matson,  and 
(on  Its  North  Atlantic  route)  American  Ex- 
port Isbrandtsen — Eire  tislng  ships  that  carry 
only  containers.  They  are  betting  that  they 
will  be  able  to  get  enotigh  containerized  busi- 
ness to  be  able  to  ignore  other  kinds  of  ship- 
ments. In  contrast,  Atlantic  Container  Line, 
the  European  consortlvun,  has  hedged  Its  bet. 
A.C.L.'s  ten  new  roll-on,  roll-off  ships — which 
will  replace  thirty-five  conventional  vessels 
operated  by  the  consortium's  members — will 
be  able  to  carry  automobiles,  truck  trailers 
on  wheels,  and  most  kinds  of  general  cargo 
in  addition  to  containers. 

Tot  Pacific  operators,  the  problem  of  ship 
design  Is  particularly  acute.  Except  between 
the  U.S.  and  Japan,  there  Is  not  as  much 
trade  In  high-value  consumer  goods  on  the 
Pacific  as  there  le  on  the  Atlantic.  As  a  result, 
U.S.  ship  operators  expect  that  it  will  take 
longer  to  develop  a  well-balanced  container 
traffic  to  and  from  the  Par  East.  Large  quan- 
tities of  commercial  cargo  are  found  In  only 
a  few  Oriental  pyorts;  most  do  not  have  the 
vast  cargo-producing  hinterlands  of  a  San 
Francisco  or  Rotterdam.  And  many  major 
cities  are  linked  only  by  the  sea.  "That  means 
a  lot  of  ports  of  call,"  says  American  Pres- 
ident Lines'  Luckett.  "You  can  serve  Italy 
from  Rotterdam  by  land,  but  you  can't  serve 
Yokohama  from  Hong  Kong  except  by  ship." 

IN    A    BOX 

AP.L.  hopes  to  keep  abreast  of  contalner- 
lzatlon— and  still  remain  flexible  enough  to 
haul  anything  it  finds  at  Its  ports  of  call. 
The  company  will  convert  two  ships,  the 
President  Lincoln  and  the  President  Tyler, 
into  all-container  ships.  But  the  line  finds 
Itself  in  a  betwixt-and-between  position  with 
five  other  new  ships  that  it  ordered  three 
years  ago  before  the  container's  ascendancy. 
These  ships,  which  will  go  into  service  during 
the  next  few  months,  will  carry  both  con- 
tainers and  break-bulk  cargo.  This  mixed 
approach  sacrifices  some  of  the  time  and 
money  saved  by  contalnerlzatlon;  the  ships' 
turn-arotmd  time  In  port  will  depend  on  the 
speed  at  which  cargo  can  be  loaded  out  of 
and  Into  the  break-bulk  hatches.  As  a  result, 
A.P.L.  has  designed  a  new  generation  of  ships 
that  will  have  both  container  capacity  and 
facilities  for  "unitized"  cargo — i.e.,  goods  will 
be  packed  on  pallets  or  flat  racks,  which  can 
be  handled  far  more  rapidly  than  break-bulk 
freight. 

The  goal  of  all  lines  Is  to  work  containers 
Into  their  operations  with  as  little  disruption 
as  possible.  For  Grace  Line,  like  A.P.L. .  this 
meant  a  "trade-off"  of  benefits — the  efficiency 
of  containers  versus  the  special  demands  of 
a  particular  trade.  Alter  some  patient  mis- 
sionary work  with  labor,  Grace  has  developed 
a  container  service  to  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  using  combination  shipjs.  It  claims 
that  these  ships  provide  perhaps  70  percent 
of  the  efficiency  of  an  all-container  operation 
such  as  the  one  it  had  to  drop  a  few  years 
back. 

The  most  uniasual  approach  Involves  ex- 
pensive ships  of  entirely  new  designs.  These 
will  be  "mother  ships"  that  will  cruise  the 
oceans  at  high  speed  and  pause  only  briefly 
in  port  to  drop  off  and  pick  up  barges  or 
lighters.  These  smaller  craft  will  be  able  to 
range  far  from  the  mother  ship's  port  of  call 
to  seek  out  cargo  of  all  kinds,  Including  bulk 


products  and  containers.  Last  summer,  Avon- 
dale  Shipyards  of  New  Orleans  submitted  a 
low  bid  of  $240  million  to  build  eleven  LASH 
("llghter-aboard-shlp")  vessels — five  for  Pru- 
dential Lines  and  six  for  Pacific  Par  East 
Lines.  Meanwhile,  Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co. 
has  asked  shipyards  to  bid  on  three  "Seabee" 
barge  carriers  that  will  be  even  larger  and 
more  expensive  than  the  LASH  vessels.  The 
Seabee  ships,  Including  a  fleet  of  266  barges, 
may  cost  as  much  as  $107  million.  Each 
mother  ship  will  be  able  to  carry  up  to 
thirty-eight  barges  or  1.500  containers. 

THE    STANDARDS    THAT    FALTERED 

Still  another  perplexing  problem  In  the  in- 
dustry Is  what  size  box  ought  to  be  used 
since  the  containers'  promise  of  a  true  trans- 
portation system  will  be  realized  only  when 
all  carriers  use  Interchangeable  boxes.  In 
1965  the  International  Standards  Organiza- 
tion agreed  on  a  standard  container  eight 
feet  high  and  eight  feet  wide  and  a  length  of 
ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  feet.  Although 
the  I.S.O.  Is  an  unofficial  body  with  no  powers 
of  enforcement,  most  ship  lines  are  follow- 
ing its  standards.  The  most  popular  sizes  are 
twenty  and  forty  feet  long.  But  the  sizes  used 
by  Sea-Land  and  Matson — which  own  more 
than  half  of  all  the  existing  marine  con- 
tainers— deviate  from  the  I.S.O.  standards. 
Sea-Land's  containers  are  thirty-five  feet 
long,  Matson's  twenty-four,  and  both  are  8.5 
feet  high. 

Both  Sea-Land  and  Matson  operate  closed 
systems — they  do  not  Interchange  with  other 
ship  lines — but  they  fought  bitterly  to  have 
their  sizes  Included  In  the  standards.  The 
two  companies  had  good  reason  for  alarm: 
the  U.S.  Maritime  Administration  announced 
that  it  would  require  adherence  to  I.S.O. 
standards  In  all  its  programs.  Neither  Sea- 
Land  nor  Matson  is  now  subsidized,  but 
neither  wants  to  be  forever  barred  from  sub- 
sidy. (Just  last  month  Matson  applied  for 
assistance  In  building  ships  for  Its  new  Far 
East  service.)  Even  worse,  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration's stand  opened  up  the  possl- 
bUlty  that  Sea-Land  and  Matson  might  be 
excluded  In  the  future  from  hauling  govern- 
ment cargoes.  This  would  be  a  serious  blow; 
in  the  last  eighteen  months  Sea-Land  has 
been  awarded  Defense  Department  contracts 
worth  at  least  $115  million  for  hauling  con- 
tainers to  Okinawa,  the  Philippines,  and 
Vietnam.  Last  summer  Sea-Land  and  Matson 
took  their  problem  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  After 
three  days  of  acrimonious  hearings,  several 
Senators  Introduced  a  bill  forbidding  dis- 
crimination against  a  ship  operator  by  the 
government  because  of  the  size  of  his  boxes. 

In  the  end,  standard  container  sizes  will 
be  established,  not  by  edict,  but  by  econom- 
ics. And  the  economic  circumstances  that 
win  govern  the  sizes  are  likely  to  be  those 
that  affect  the  Inland  movement  of  contain- 
ers. Trucks  are  essential  to  every  door-to- 
door  container  movement  from  shipper  to 
consignee,  and  hence  marine  boxes  must  be 
adaptable  for  efficient  highway  use.  Natural- 
ly, truckers  want  to  use  the  largest  box 
that  they  can  carry  over  the  highway,  and 
In  the  past  containers  have  grown  In  size 
as  motor-vehicle  laws  were  changed  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  longer  truck  trailers.  When 
Sea-Land  adopted  a  thlrty-flve-foot  length, 
that  was  the  maximum  size  of  truck  trailer 
allowed  on  the  highways  of  the  states  It 
served.  Matson  chose  the  twenty-four-foot 
length  because  highway  laws  In  Its  western 
region  permitted  "double  bottom"  rigs  of  two 
twenty-four-foot  trailers  hooked  In  tandem. 
Even  the  I.S.O.  maximum  was  set  at  forty 
feet — at  the  urging  of  the  U.S.A.  Standards 
Institute — because  that  was  the  length  per- 
mitted in  most  states  at  that  time  for  a 
single  truck  trailer. 

The  dimensions  of  truck  trailers  are  still 
growing,  and  containers  will  probably  also 
continue  to  grow.  Matson's  executive  vice 
president,  Norman  Scott,  recently  declared: 
"In  the  economics  of  transportation,  there 


la  no  magic  In  mathematical  symmetry — and 
there  Is  probably  no  permanent  attraction 
even  In  the  twenty-four-foot  or  thlrty-flve- 
foot  sizes."  Forty-'flve-foot  trailers  are  now 
permitted  In  many  states,  and  several  states 
have  flfty-flve-foot  limits. 

THE  TWO  FACES  OF  LABOR 

Labor  hostility  to  containers  Is  still  an- 
other major  Item  on  the  maritime  Industry's 
current  Ust  of  uncertainties.  The  container's 
efficiency  is  achieved,  after  all,  through  the 
substitution  of  capital  for  manpower — which 
means  displacing  longshoremen.  On  the  West 
Coast,  where  Harry  Bridges'  International 
Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union 
holds  sway,  the  Issue  was  solved  long  ago 
by  a  "mechanization  and  modernization" 
agreement  between  the  IJj.W.U.  and  manage- 
ment. The  M.  &  M.  contract  has  been  In  ef- 
fect since  1961.  and  was  renewed  last  year 
for  another  five  years.  Under  It,  the  Pa- 
cific Maritime  Association,  representing 
management,  pays  a  lump  sum  ($34,500,000 
under  the  current  contract)  Into  a  special 
M.  &  M.  fund  for  the  privilege  of  mech- 
anizing dock  activity  and  eliminating  re- 
strictive work  rules.  'The  money  Is  used  pri- 
marily to  encourage  older  longshoremen  to 
retire  early  by  offering  them  generous  terms. 
•Out  here,  Harry  Bridges  is  a  hero,"  says 
a  port  official. 

East  and  Gulf  Coast  ports  are  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  International  Longshore- 
men's Association,  and  Its  tough  president. 
Thomas  Gleason,  shows  no  signs  of  liking 
either  mechanization  or  modernization.  Up 
to  now.  under  a  contract  signed  fovir  years 
ago.  I.L.A  members  have  handled  contain- 
ers In  return  for  a  pcr-ton  payment  to  the 
union.  But  the  current  contract  expires  next 
September,  and  the  I.L.A.  is  expected  to 
take  a  siiffer  attitude  toward  containers  In 
the  next  round  of  negotlatloiiB.  Gleason 
seenis  certain  to  seek  a  leatherbeddlng  pro- 
vision that  will  allow  his  men  to  unpack 
and  repack  on  the  dock  any  container  loaded 
at  Inland  terminals  by  employees  of  what 
he  calls  "stump  Jumpers"  and  "shoestrlng- 
ers" — freight  forwarders,  truckers  or  ship- 
pers— who  are  outside  the  I.L.A.  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

Shipping  executives  hope  that  Gleason  will 
settle  in  the  end  for  an  M.  &  M.  kind  of  ar- 
rangement, even  if  it  has  to  be  sweetened  to 
the  eastern  taste.  But  Gletison  says  he  Is 
totally  opposed  to  the  Idea  of  reducing  the 
number  of  longshoremen  on  the  docks.  His 
reasoning:  'What  In  hell  would  happen  to 
the  union?  You  can  attrition  out  a  union 
too,  you  know."  Gleason  accuses  Bridges  of 
having  "sold  Jobs"  in  return  for  his  M.  k  M. 
fund.  To  which  Bridges  responds:  "He's  right. 
But  I  sold  Jobs  we  weren't  going  to  have  in 
a  few  years  anyway.  And  I  got  a  dananed 
good  price  for  them." 

TOO  MUCH.  TOO  SOON? 

Even  with  contalnerlzatlon  still  In  Its  in- 
fancy, shipowners  are  bracing  themselves 
against  the  effects  of  excess  capacity.  On 
some  trade  routes,  that  threat  may  be  Just 
around  the  comer.  John  L.  Eyre,  president 
of  Montreal's  Saguenay  Shipping,  estimates 
the  container  ships  in  existence  or  on  order 
for  the  North  Atlantic  will  be  able  to  haul 
"something  like"  130  percent  of  all  the  con- 
talnerizable  cargo  available.  (There  are  now 
twenty-eight  shlp>6  with  significant  container 
capacity  In  transatlantic  service;  within 
three  years,  the  Maritime  Administration  be- 
lieves, there  will  be  at  least  forty -one.) 

"Somewhere  In  late  '68  or  early  '69, "  Eyre 
warns,  "a  conventional  ship  will  have  no 
chance  of  surviving  in  the  North  Atlantic 
trade — and  there  won't  be  enough  business 
even  for  all  the  container  ahlps."  Within  a 
slightly  longer  time  span,  the  same  forecast 
may  hold  good  for  the  Pacific  aa  well.  The 
Maritime  Administration  predicts  that 
twenty-seven  container-carrying  ships  will 
be  in  service  on  transpacific  routes  before 
1972. 
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One  solution  for  overcapacity  on  principal 
trade  routes  would  be  to  transfer  surplus 
ships  to  lesser  routes.  Such  transfers  will 
surely  occur,  and  may  give  shipowners  a 
little  more  time  in  which  to  work  out  the 
problems  presented  by  the  container.  But 
foreign  ship  lines,  with  their  many  consort- 
ium arrangements,  have  already  anticipated 
the  need  for  consolidation  to  avoid  bitter 
rate  wars.  The  U.S.  lines  are  actively  looltlng 
for  ways  to  achieve  about  the  same  result 
by  sharing  port  facilities,  pooling  containers, 
and  coordinating  sailing  schedules  to  avoid 
having  too  many  competing  ships  in  port  at 
one  time.  Not  everyone  cheers  such  fore- 
sightedness.  In  a  recent  report,  the  British 
Shippers'  Council  pointed  worridely  to  the 
dangers  of  "growth  of  monopoly  control  and 
decline  of  competition." 

For  ports,  the  dangers  of  excess  capacity 
are  d  o  u  b  1  e-barreled.  Port  authorities 
throughout  the  world  are  building  more  ca- 
pacity to  handle  containers  than  current 
trade  levels  justify.  At  the  same  time,  as  more 
and  more  tonnage  goes  through  container 
shipping  berths,  the  volume  of  cargo  moving 
across  conventional  wharves  will  decline— 
which  means  that  Investments  in  existing 
facilities  w^lll  be  threatened. 

Some  ports  are  likely  to  decline,  regardless 
of  how  much  new  space  they  build  for  con- 
tainers. In  a  fully  efBcient  container  system, 
trucks  and  railroads  will  funnel  the  freight 
to  a  few  major  ports:  other  harbors  will 
probably  become  mere  feeder  ports  or  be  by- 
paseed  altogether.  There  are  already  signs 
that  even  the  U.S.  east  coast  could  be  most 
efficiently  served  by  only  two  large  container 
ports. 

Fortunately  for  U.S.  port  operators,  there 
are  two  ameliorating  circumstances.  The  first 
is  the  government's  desire  to  have  a  number 
of  up-to-date  ports  for  defense  purposes: 
government  cargoes  will  probably  continue 
to  be  directed  through  severeil  harbors.  The 
second  is  that  the  problem  may  turn  out 
to  be  remote:  at  least  In  the  short  term, 
competition  among  operators  scrambling  to 
flu  the  coni.ainer  cells  of  their  ships  will 
force  chem  to  have  their  ships  plclc  up  cargo 
wherever  It  might  be — even  If  they  are  re- 
quired to  call  at  more  than  the  optimum 
number  of  ports. 

JUST  LAKES  .\GAIN 

Before  long,  the  waves  of  change  that  are 
threatening  to  swamp  some  segments  of  the 
maritime  industry  are  going  to  wash  on 
shore  and  move  Inland.  "We  must  start 
thinking  in  terms  of  transportation  com- 
panies, rather  than  steamship  companies." 
says  James  GuUck,  acting  Federal  Maritime 
Administrator.  Even  now,  the  so-called  "In- 
termodal"  versatility  of  the  marine  con- 
tainer— that  is.  the  fact  that  the  same  box 
can  be  hauled  by  truck,  train,  ship.  and.  In 
some  cases  airplane — is  forcing  a  re-exam- 
ination of  the  way  goods  are  distributed  In 
world  trade.  For  example,  one  study  predicts 
that  European  goods  destined  for  the  U.S 
West  Coast  will  one  day  move  through  east 
coast  ports  and  across  the  VS.  by  rail,  rather 
than  through  the  Panama  Canal. 

Even  before  the  Arab-Israeli  war  closed  the 
Suez  Canal,  United  Cargo  Corp.,  operator  of 
a  worldwide  container  service,  developed 
plans  to  use  the  U.S.  as  a  "land  bridge"  for 
movement  of  goods  between  Japan  and  Eu- 
rope. The  service  is  now  in  operation,  and 
United  Cargo  is  moving  from  fifteen  and 
twenty  containers  a  month — loaded  with 
electronic  parts,  film  and  other  high-value 
products — by  ship  to  Seattle,  by  train  to 
New  Yorft.  and  by  ship  again  to  European 
ports.  The  door-to-door  "land  bridge"  trip 
takes  about  twenty-eight  days,  compared  to 
the  forty-four-day  ocean  voyage  through  the 
Suez  Canal. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  becoming  more  ad- 
vantageous to  move  export  containers  be- 
tween VS.  east-coast  ports  and  the  Midwest 


by  rail  than  it  is  by  ship  through  the  St. 
Law^rence  Seaway.  "With  contalnerlzatlon. 
the  seaway  will  be  Just  lake  again  as  far  as 
general  cargo  is  concerned."  says  Theodore  de 
Smedt.  president  of  American  Export  Is- 
brandtsen  Lines.  (That  still  leaves  a  big  role 
for  the  seaway — most  of  its  business  comes 
from  bulk  cargo  such  as  petroleum  and 
grain.)  A.E.I.L.  has  applied  to  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  for  permission  to  drop 
the  service  it  now  offers  between  Great  Lakes 
ports  and  Western  Europe. 

For  many  U.S.  railroads,  hauling  con- 
tainers on  flatcars  is  a  natural  extension  of 
piggybacking — the  transporting  of  truck 
trailers,  wheels  and  all,  on  railroad  cars.  The 
Southern  Pacific  recently  sent  some  of  its 
executives  to  Japan  to  seek  container  traffic 
for  the  thirty-five  ports  it  serves  from  Port- 
land to  New  Orleans.  The  Burlington  and 
the  Santa  Fe  have  developed  a  new  fiatcar 
to  carry  refrigerated  containers.  And  the 
Santa  Fe  has  announced  a  through-train 
schedule  between  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles 
for  containers  as  well  as  regular  piggyback 
service.  The  new  Santa  Fe  service  will  cut 
nineteen  hours  off  a  run  that  now  takes 
fifty-nine  hours.  The  pioneer  in  railroad 
containers,  the  New  York  Central,  has  already 
proved  how  profitable  such  operations  can 
be.  Its  "Flexl-Van"'  container  cars  represent 
Just  one-half  of  1  percent  of  Its  total  rail 
equipment,  but  last  year  they  produced 
nearly  9  percent  of  the  road's  freight 
revenues. 

THIS    IS    IT,    CHARLIE 

For  the  world's  merchant  marines,  the  con- 
tainer remains  mostly  a  box  of  puzzles  at 
this  point.  But  U.S.  Maritime  Administrator 
Gullck  sees  a  great  opportunity  for  U.S. 
cargo  carriers  If  they  are  hardy  enough,  and 
courageous  enough,  to  stick  it  out.  "Con- 
talnerlzatlon holds  not  only  the  prospect  of 
higher  productivity  for  transportation  as  a 
whole."  Gullck  told  an  I.L.A.  convention  last 
summer,  "but  even  more  important  ...  It 
holds  the  possibility  of  massive  Increases  in 
the  carriage  of  dry  cargo  in  U.S.  bottoms." 
The  Innovators  of  contalnerlzatlon  have  been 
U.S.  operators,  who  at  this  point  have  had 
more  experience  with  boxes  than  their  for- 
eign-flag competitors.  Further,  since  the 
container  replaces  men  with  machines,  the 
change  should  favor  the  U.S..  where  capital 
is  easier  to  find  than  low-cost  labor.  As  ship- 
pers become  increasingly  aware  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  cargo  containers.  Gullck  reasons. 
U.S.-fiag  cargo  liners  will  be  In  a  good  p>06l- 
tlon  to  Increase  the  small  share  (only  about 
22  percent  In  1966)  of  U.S.  foreign  commerce 
that  they  have  carried  In  recent  years. 

Not  all  seafaring  men,  not  even  those  in 
the  U.S..  share  Gullck's  optimism,  amd  most 
of  them  understandably  dislike  heading  into 
uncharted  seas  at  such  high  speed.  But  the 
container's  economic  possibilities  are  so  great 
that  very  few  shipowners  believe  it  is  possi- 
ble to  step  aside  and  refuse  to  follow  the  box 
even  though  Its  potential  effect  on  the  mari- 
time industry  is  completely  unpredictable. 
Says  Otto  I.  M.  Porton,  general  manager  of 
Atlantic  Container's  North  American  opera- 
tions: "I'm  afraid  some  operators  looked  at 
the  cup  of  tea.  read  the  leaves,  and  said, 
'This  Is  It,  Charlie,  we'd  better  go  to  con- 
tainers'." In  the  absence  of  clairvoyance,  who 
can  iDcat  tea  leaves? 


(Prom  the  Container  News,  September  1967] 
Battle  Over  Standards 

The  attempt  to  accept  24-  and  35-foot 
containers  as  standard  sizes  has  now  reached 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  Senate 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee  has  heard 
heated  arguments  for.  and  equally  heated 
arguments  against. 

While  the  issue  In  iteelf  is  of  the  utmost 
Importance  to  two  American  steamship  lines 
only.  It  Involves  directly  practically  every- 
body In  the  transport  industry  engaged  in 


national  and  International  trade,  not  only 
In  the  U.S.,  but  In  the  whole  world — any 
steamship  line,  any  Inland  carrier  (truckers 
and  railroads),  shippers  and  forwarders. 

Both  24-footers  and  35-footers  were  devel- 
oped by  Maston  Navigation  Company  and 
Sea-Land  Service,  Inc.,  respectively,  in  do- 
mestic trade  routes.  The  two  companies,  how- 
ever, did  not  only  develop  the  container  sizes; 
they  pioneered  contalnerlzatlon.  It  was  their 
enterprising  spirit,  without  Federal  subsidies 
but  entirely  privately  conceived  and  financed, 
that  started  "the  container  revolution." 

They  built  contalnershlps  and  Invested 
heavily  in  contalnerlzatlon  at  a  time  when 
everybody  else  In  the  Industry  and  In  gov- 
ernment spoke  of  containers  as  a  "passing 
fancy"  and  predicted  the  financial  collapse 
of  what  was  frequently  termed  "an  Irresponsi- 
ble adventure". 

Today,  carriers  throughout  the  entire  world 
benefit  from  the  know-how  and  the  experi- 
ence of  Matson  and  Sea-Land.  The  two  pio- 
neers, however,  did  not  stop  developing.  They 
own.  as  Individual  carriers,  the  largest  num- 
ber of  containers  and  contalnershlps  and  It 
Is  therefore  understandable,  that  they  wish 
to  expand  into  international  trade. 

In  the  discussions  before  the  Senate  Mer- 
chant Marine  Subcommittee,  three  Incidents 
stood  out  and  should  be  recorded: 

The  fact  that  the  matter  Is  of  equal  Inter- 
national and  national  concern,  was  proven 
by  the  appearance  before  the  Committee  of 
a  high  British  steamship  executive.  G.  E. 
Prior-Palmer,  managing  director  of  Overseas 
Containers  Ltd.,  London,  who  pleaded  against 
acceptance  of  the  Matson  and  Sea-Land  sizes. 

The  declaration  of  Acting  U.S.  Maritime 
Administrator  James  W.  Gullck  who  stated 
that  government  subsidies  would  be  given 
only  to  those  carriers  adhering  to  accepted 
standards. 

(The  testimony  of  Donald  T.  Cameron,  pres- 
ident of  Arcan  Shipping  Company.  Inc..  who 
appeared  as  president  of  the  New  York 
Freight  Forwarders  and  Brokers  Association 
and  who  said:  "the  tendency  to  grow  to  ever 
increasing  cube  is  shown  in  going  from  24 
to  35  to  the  40-foot  container.  The  45,  50  and 
even  60-foot  container  Is  possible  in  the 
future.  Standards  are  fine,  but  not  stand- 
ards that  will  inhibit  American  activity  in 
International  transportation  .  .  You  simply 
cannot  legislate  technology.  If  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  going  to  lock 
itself  into  any  standard  size  container  it  is 
eventually  going  to  lock  itself  out  of  com- 
petition.") 

Appearing  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee in  defense  of  the  internationally  accepted 
standards,  A.  T.  Desmedt,  president.  Ameri- 
can Export  Isbrandtsen  Lines  and  spokes- 
man before  the  committee  for  14  other  U.S. 
flag  lines,  stated: 

"The  majority  of  U.S.  flag  lines  have  al- 
ready gone  ahead  with  container  plans  on 
the  basis  of  the  standard  sizes.  The  different 
sized  24-footers  and  35-footers  can't  be  han- 
dled by  them  without  extra  effort  which 
would  reduce  or  negate  any  sartngs  from 
containerizing." 

The  European  opinion  was  expressed  by 
General  Prior-Palmer,  managing  director  of 
Overseas  Container  Ltd.,  a  consortium  of  five 
British  companies  established  to  operate  on 
all-contalnershlp  service.  General  Prior- 
Palmer,  who  flew  to  Washington  from  Lon- 
don for  the  sole  purpose  of  taking  part  in 
the  discussions  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee, 
testified: 

"The  key  to  automation  Is  the  existence  of 
a  standardized  product.  In  this  connection, 
standardized  containers  represent  the  homo- 
genous unit  which  is  a  prerequisite  to  the 
full  automation  of  the  transport  of  general 
cargo.  Once  this  standardized  unit  Is  avail- 
able, mass  production  techniques  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  total  cargo  transportation  system 
which    mav    cover   more    than   one   country 
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However,  to  be  effective  In  trade  between  na- 
tions, the  standards  must  be  international." 

Prlor-Palmer  emphasized  that  his  appear- 
ance before  the  Subcommittee  was  to  stress 
the  value  and  Importance  of  international 
agreement,  and  to  do  what  Is  possible  to  en- 
sure that  an  international  agreement  so 
recently  achieved  should  not  be  subjected  to 
further  disagreement. 

The  star  witness  before  the  Subcommittee 
was  acting  U.S.  Maritime  Administrator 
.Tames  W.  Gullck.  He  said  in  part: 

•Sea-Land  and  Matson  were  pioneers  In 
developing  the  concept  of  domestic  Inter- 
modal  contalnerlzatlon.  Sea-Land's  contain- 
er inventory  expanded  from  3,210  units  In 
1957  to  over  18,000  units  by  the  end  of  last 
year.  During  this  same  period  of  time,  the 
company  developed  the  world's  largest  fleet 
of  full  contalnershlps  consisting  of  23  vessels 
serving  military  and  commercial  trade  lanes 

"The  Matson  Navigation  Company  also  has 
a  large  container  fleet  and  it  was  recently 
pointed  out  to  the  MH-5  Sectional  Commit- 
tee that  Matson  and  Se.i-Land  had  Invested 
approximately  $300,000,000  of  their  own  capi- 
Ul  in  their  container  systems. 

■From  this  record  it  is  easy  to  realize  why 
both  companies  believe  that  their  approach 
tj  contalnerlzatlon  is  a  correct  one  and  one 
that  meets  shippers  needs  We  agree  that 
both  Matson  and  Sea-Land  hiive  through 
company  container  standard  sizes  been  able 
to  use  production  line  techniques  of  han- 
dling cargo  to  the  benefit  of  their  users.  A 
realistic  and  responsible  evaluation  of  the 
24  and  35  foot  lengths  must  not  be  made 
on  the  number  of  these  units  in  a  single 
company's  fleet  but  on  the  merits  of  these 
sizes  as  to  their  efficiency,  economy,  flexibil- 
ity, and  universal  interchangeability  in  the 
overall  American  system  of  transportation." 

The  highway  mode  has  the  most  influence 
on  the  size  of  containers  to  be  used  State 
legal  requirements  fix  the  maximum  con- 
tainer dimensions  and  maximum  weights 
that  can  be  transported,  Gullck  continued 
The  40-foot  standard  length  container  and 
modules  thereof  can  be  hauled  throughout 
the  United  States  by  highway.  The  35-foot 
length  also  meets  this  objective  of  the 
standard.?  The  24-foot  length  Is  only  con- 
sidered economical  for  volume  operations 
when  run  in  territory  permitting  doubles 
operations.  Twenty-two  of  the  states  do  not 
permit  operations  of  this  nature  using  24- 
foot  length  trailers.  These  restrictions  greatly 
reduce  the  flexibility  and  efficiency  of  the 
24-foot  unit  as  a  national  standard. 

Comparing  35-footers  to  40-footers,  Gullck 
stated: 

"The  standard  40-foot  length  provides  ap- 
proximately 10  per  cent  more  cubic  capacity 
than  a  35-foot  unit  of  comparable  height 
when  used  in  highway  operations.  An  8x8x40 
foot  unit  with  a  capacity  of  2.250  cubic  feet 
could  transport  45.000  pounds  of  freight  at 
20  pounds  per  cubic  feet.  Using  an  8x8x35 
foot  unit  with  a  capacity  of  1.970  cubic  feet. 
39,400  pounds  of  freight  of  20  pounds  per 
cubic  foot  can  be  carried.  The  limiting  fac- 
tor being  cubic  capacity,  not  weight." 

As  to  movements  by  rail,  the  most  com- 
monly used  flatcars  for  piggy- back  service 
are  those  In  the  85  to  89  foot  range,  Gullck 
continued.  These  cars  can  handle  two  40- 
footers  or  four  20-footers.  But  two  35-footer8 
offer  approxlmat.ly  14  per  cent  less  cargo 
capacity,  and  three  24-foot  units  mean  a  loss 
of  some  10  p>er  cent. 

In  summing  up.  Gullck  concluded: 

"Nearly  everyone  admits  that  each  trade 
area  has  unique  characteristics  and  this 
could  call  for  a  different  size  container  If 
one  attempted  to  develop  a  van  length  to 
the  average  cargo  density  and  other  variable 
characteristics  on  a  single  trade  route.  Ob- 
viously, such  developments.  If  carried  to  an 
extreme,  would  create  chaos  for  those  Inter- 
ested  in   developing   an   efficient   Integrated 


transportation  system.  The  standards  that 
have  been  developed  and  that  have  Interna- 
tional acceptance  are  the  standards  which — 
we  believe — most  effectively  promote  the 
American  merchant  marine." 

THIBTY -FIVE-FOOT    UNIT 

Container  News  submitted  several  ques- 
tions to  Sea-Land  Service,  Inc.  and  received 
these  replies: 

CONTAINER  News.  Why  did  Sea-Land  orig- 
inally decide  on  a  35-foot  unit? 

Sea-Land  Service.  After  much  study,  the 
35-foot  unit  was  chosen  as  the  most  eco- 
nomical for  our  needs 

Container  News.  How  are  35-foot  units 
compatible  with  over-the-road  and  railroad 
equipment,  and  are  there  any  Interchange 
problems  Isetween  these  modes;  In  the  United 
States?  In  Europe?  Elsewhere? 

Sea-Land  Service.  There  are  no  problems 
whatsoever  In  the  United  States.  In  Europe, 
there  are  no  over-the-road  restrictions  and 
the  only  railroad  restriction  exists  in  the 
Alps;  it  is  a  restriction  on  height  which, 
however,  has  no  effect  on  Sea-Land's  gen- 
eral operations.  As  to  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
Sea-Land  does  not  encounter,  nor  expects 
to  encounter  in  the  future  any  problems  In 
Okinawa,  the  Philippines.  Viet-Nam.  Panama. 
Santo  Domingo,  the  Virgin  Islands,  etc. 

Container  News.  Are  there  any  highway 
restrictions — and  if  so.  where— for  35-foot 
units  which  would  not  apply  to  20-foot  or 
40-foot  units? 

Sea-Land  Service.  There  are  none. 

Container  News.  How  does  a  35-foot  unit 
compare  to  two  20-foot  units  married  into 
one  40-foot  unit — weight-wise,  cube-wise, 
and  in  mtermodal  movements? 

Sea-Land  Service  Two  20-foot  units  cost 
twice  as  much  to  handle  in  stevedore  opera- 
tions. When  they  are  hooked  together  for 
overland  transportation,  they  offer  only  104 
cubic  feet  of  inside  space  more  than  one  35- 
loot  unit,  but  weigh  40  per  cent  more  than 
the  35-ft.  van,  and  therefore  have  a  substan- 
tially decreased  payload  potential.  In  addi- 
tion, the  number  one  unit  of  two  coupled 
twenty-footers  cannot  be  opened  without 
separating,  a  fact  which  frequently  results 
in  great  inconveniences  for  the  carrier  as 
well  as  for  the  customer,  sometimes,  such 
a  separation  at  customer's  premises  is  out- 
right impossible. 

Container  News.  Do  Sea-Land's  35-foot 
units  have  ASA  standard  corner  fittings?  If 
not.  win  Sea-Land  convert  to  ASA  standard 
corner  fittings  in  the  future,  and  under  what 
conditions? 

Sea-Land  Service  No.  The  corner  fittings 
are  similar  to  those  prescribed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Standard  Association,  but  they  are  not 
standard.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  In- 
ternational Standard  Organization  In  Mos- 
cow in  June  of  this  year,  new  corner  fittings 
were  recommended  that  are  different  from 
all  those  presently  used.  In  the  future.  Sea- 
Land  will  have  therefore  much  company  in 
the  non-standard  area.  There  are  no  plans 
at  present  to  convert  any  of  Sea-Land's 
equipment,  and  there  are  equally  no  plans 
to  change  the  types  on  future  purchases. 

Container  News.  Does  Sea-Land  plan  to 
utilize  any  other  container  or  trailer  sizes 
In  the  future,  particularly  20-foot  or  40-foot 
units? 

Sea-Land  Service.  Sea-Land  Is  open  to  any 
economical  size.  But  there  are  no  plans 
whatsoever  for  20-footers. 

twenty -rotTR-rooT  unit 
L.A.   Harlander.   Vice  President,  Engineer- 
ing   and    Maintenance,    ^fatson    Navigation 
Company,  states   his   company's  case: 

"Since  the  primary  reason  for  contalnerl- 
zatlon Is  to  reduce  cargo  transportation  and 
handling  costs,  It  logically  follows  that  the 
fundamental  yardstick  which  should  be  used 
for  establishing  a  container  size  standard  is 
that  of  economics  on  a  door-to-door  basis.  To 


demonstrate  the  economic  potential  of  the 
24-footer  In  intermodal  service,  the  relative 
effect  of  factors  Influencing  highway,  rail  and 
sea  transport  systems  must  be  considered. 

"Compared  to  existing  standard  sizes,  the 
24-foot  umt  is : 

"Best  for  trucking  operations  in  the  west- 
ern states  of  the  V.  5.  A. 

"Most  efficient  in  city  delivery  operations. 

"Equalty  effective  in  rail  transport. 

"Most  economical  for  transporting  cargo 
by  ship  in  many  trade  routes. 

"Already  icell  established  in  terms  of  ex- 
perience and  quantity. 

"Capable  of  reducing  overall  interrnodal 
transportation  costs. 

"highway    tJSE 

"The  primary  need  of  motor  carrier  opera- 
tions is  space  In  the  eastern  United  States, 
the  need  for  space  Is  best  met  by  tise  of  40- 
foot  seml-traller*.  In  the  West,  the  need  for 
cubic  capacity  Is  met  by  the  use  of  highly 
efficient  doubles — a  tractor  towing  two  trail- 
ers— within  overall  length  limits  of  60  or  65 
feet,  dei>endlng  on  the  stat«. 

"W^hen  compared  to  existing  standardB,  the 
24-footer  is  the  best  for  doubles.  Two  24- 
footers  can  be  moved  together  yielding  20  per 
cent  more  cargo  carrying  ability  than  20- 
footers. 

"A  good  example  of  the  relative  economics 
of  24-lt.  doubles  as  compared  to  40-foot  trail- 
ers is  provided  in  a  recent  A.  T.  Kearny  re- 
port. It  shows  that  if  a  western  motor  car- 
rier had  been  forced  to  use  40-foot  trailers 
throughout  his  system,  his  increase  In  direct 
line  haul  operating  costs  would  result  in  a 
decrease  of  yearly  profit  from  $1,173,000  to 
$406,589. 

■The  doubles  rig  provides  flexibility  In  two 
ways,  both  of  which  further  serve  to  reduce 
transportation  costs: 

"Individual  trailers  are  comparatively 
short  and  may  be  used  in  congested  cty 
traffic  for  pick-up  and  dehi>eri/  service.  This 
eliminates  the  need  for  unloading  city  ve- 
hicles arui  reloading  into  line  haul  transport 
vehicles. 

"Less  time  is  lost  in  transit.  A  combination 
may  start  on  a  trip,  drop  one  trailer  at  an 
intermediate  point,  pick  up  another,  and 
continue  icith  no  loss  of  time  other  than 
that  required  for  hooking  and  unhooking  the 
trailer.  This  process  may  be  repeated  a  num- 
ber of  times  before  the  final  destination  is 
reached. 

"The  24-foot  container  Is  better  than  the 
20-footer  as  a  refrigerated  unit  when  con- 
sidering payload  and  initial  cost.  Since  the 
space  required  for  the  reefer  machinery  and 
The  thickness  of  insulation  on  the  walls  are 
approximately  the  same,  the  24-ft.  van  ob- 
viously has  higher  payload  per  groee  volume 
than  the  20-footer.  More  Important  Is  the 
relatively  small  cost  paid  to  achieve  the 
greater  payload.  Although  a  24-ft.  refriger- 
ated container  costs  6  per  cent  more  than  a 
20-footer,  It  ha«  22.9  per  cent  more  cubic 
capacity — clearly  an   economic  advantage. 

"The  24-footer.  used  with  a  long  tandem 
axle  semi-trailer  provides  a  unit  which  Is 
extremely  practical  for  the  movement  of 
medlum-lo-high  density  cargo.  In  California, 
which  has  highway  limitations  typical  of 
other  western  states,  the  gross  weight  of  a 
24-footer  can  be  approximately  51.000  pounds. 
This  results  in  a  weight-cube  relaUon&hlp 
which  accommodates  a  great  portion  of  high 
density  ocean  freight.  Including  all  canned 
goods.  The  24-footer  can  carry  approximately 
the  same  amount  of  weight-limiting  pay- 
load  as  a  40-foot  unit  In  over-the-road,  semi- 
trailer operation. 

"RAILROAD    TRANSPORT 

"In  rail  traffic,  at  the  present  time,  five 
railroads  are  using  24-foot  containers  from 
the  U.S.  West  Coast  to  the  midwest  and  east- 
ern cities.  These  containers  are  carried  three 
to  a  rallcar.  These  same  railroads  have  In- 
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vested  over  a  million  dollars  of  their  own 
money  in  24-Ioot  units.  Their  service  la  grow- 
ing rapidly  and  many  containers  are  cur- 
rently being  put  on  order  to  keep  pace  with 
the  demand. 

"A  proposed  rail  car  which  has  recently 
met  with  widespread  enthusiasm  Is  the  high 
cubic  "compatible  container  car.'  This  car  can 
accommodate  two  40-ft.  piggyback  trailers, 
six  20-ft.  containers,  five  24-ft.  containers, 
or  a  corresponding  number  of  containers  of 
other  sizes.  The  design  would  make  It  pos- 
sible for  rail  carriers  to  have  one  rallcar 
which  can  accommodate  both  20-ft.  and 
24-ft.  containers  at  the  same  high  efficiency. 
Double  tiering  between  the  rail-car  trucks  Is 
used  to  achieve  this  high  capacity. 

"If  existing  clearances  restrict  rallcars  to 
single  container  tiers,  It  Is  possible  to  employ 
a  96-foot  car  which  will  take  four  24-ft.  units. 
Thus  the  24-footer  will  be  as  efficient  In 
rail  movement  as  any  existing  ASA  standard 
length. 

"SHIP   ECONOMICS 

"Depending  on  the  trade  route,  lu  cargo 
density  distribution  and  how  selective  the 
marine  carrier  Is  In  his  freight,  container 
size  can  have  strong  economic  Impact  on 
ship  transport  and  terminal  handling  costs. 

"The  most  Important  factor  in  the  cost  of 
moving  a  given  amount  of  cargo  Is  that  of 
ship  utilization,  i.e.,  the  amount  of  cargo 
that  Is  actually  carried  by  a  ship  having  a 
given  size,  speed,  and  operating  cost.  The 
utilization  factor.  In  turn,  is  predominantly 
dependent  upon  how  well  the  space  Is  used 
inside  the  containers.  Based  on  numerous 
trade  route  studies  by  Matson,  It  has  been 
established  that  there  Is  not  much  difference 
In  space  used  between  the  20-ft.  and  a4-ft. 
container.  However,  a  container  30-ft.  or 
longer  may  result  In  much  higher  container — 
and  therefore  ship — space  loss.  This  Is  due 
to  weight  limitations  Imposed  by  highway 
restrictions  when  handling  higher  density 
freight. 

"The  costs  per  ton  of  cargo  handled  will 
decrease  with  the  larger  container.  Assuming 
the  same  number  of  cranes,  the  larger  con- 
tainer will  lower  the  ship's  port  time.  Under 
this  cost  category,  the  24-ft.  unit  has  a 
decided  advantage  over  the  20-footer,  while 
30-ft.  vans  have  advantages  over  the  24- 
footer.  However,  these  advantages  of  the 
30-ft.  and  40-ft.  units  are  overshadowed  by 
their  poor  ship  utilization. 

"Since  there  la  little  difference  between 
the  20-ft.  and  24-ft.  container  In  terms  of 
space  utilization,  the  number  of  containers 
required  In  a  system  to  move  a  given  amount 
of  cargo  Is  roughly  Inversely  proportional 
to  the  container  length.  The  20-ft.  system 
Is  penalized  since  20  per  cent  more  containers 
are  required  In  a  given  operation.  Yet  the 
cost  of  eskch  20-ft.  container  Is  only  about 
8  per  cent  less  than  that  of  a  24-footer." 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  iNo. 
722) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

BACKGROTTNI)    AKD    NEED    TOR    LEGISLATION 

In  the  late  spring  of  this  year  it  came  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  that  the  Mari- 
time Administration  was  requiring  that  cargo 
container  vesflels  utilize  10-foot-length  mod- 
ular containers  of  8-foot-helght  and  width  as 
advocated  by  the  United  States  of  America 
Standards  Institute  In  order  to  obtain  favor- 
able consideration  under  various  shipping  aid 
programs  administered  by  that  agency.  In 
early  Jvily,  hearings  were  held  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Plaherles. 

The  hearings  confirmed  the  Information 
previously  obtained.  The  Acting  Maritime 
Administrator  tesUfled  that  under  present 
policies     construction     differential     subsidy 


would  not  be  given  for  any  container  vessel 
not  complying  with  the  10-foot  modular  sys- 
tem advocated  by  the  Standards  Institute. 
F^irther  testimony  of  that  witness  established 
beyond  doubt  that  adherence  to  the  10-foot 
modular  system  was  required  by  the  Maritime 
Administration  as  a  prereqiUslte  to  favorable 
consideration  under  the  various  programs  of 
the  agency  designed  to  promote  the  ocean- 
going trade. 

The  committee  learned  through  other 
testimony  that  70  percent  of  all  the  marine 
cargo  containers  now  in  operation  are  owned 
and  operated  by  two  U.S.  steamship  com- 
panies whose  cargo  containers  are  not  within 
the  10-foot  modular  system  recommended  by 
the  United  States  of  America  Standards 
Institute  and  now  Imposed  by  the  Maritime 
Administration.  Prom  the  extensive  testi- 
mony presented  to  the  committee  It  was 
established  that  the  present  policy  of  the 
Maritime  Administration  of  compelling  ad- 
herence to  a  10-foot  modular  series  for  cargo 
containers  could  seriously  impair  If  not  de- 
stroy the  two  steamship  companies  (Sea-Land 
Service,  Inc.,  and  Matson  Navigation  Co.) 
that  have  pioneered  the  marine  cargo  con- 
tainer concept  and  have  together  Invested 
some  ij  billion  dollars  of  their  own  capital 
In  their  container  systems.  The  testimony 
further  established  that  the  Sea-Land  Serv- 
ice. Inc.  and  Matson  Navigation  Co  con- 
Ulners  (35  by  8  by  8'i  feet  and  24  by  8  by 
84  feet,  respectively)  are  the  only  proven 
economical  marine  container  systems  now 
in  operation.  Both  companies  have  devised 
and  successfully  implemented  their  container 
operations  without  a  dollar  of  Government 
subsidy. 

Quite  aside  from  the  considerable  merit 
the  proposed  legislation  would  have  on  the 
basis  of  protecting  the  wise  and  successful 
investments  of  the  pioneers  of  marine  cargo 
container  service,  there  are  even  stronger  and 
more  compelling  facts  necessitating  the  leg- 
islation proposed. 

The  10-,  20-,  30-,  40-foot  length  series  of 
cargo  containers  recommended  by  the  United 
States  of   America  Standards  Institute  and 
Imposed  by  the  Maritime  Administration  not 
only  excludes  the  U.S.  companies  presently 
owning  and  successfully  operating  the  major- 
ity of  marine  cargo  containers  but  also  seems 
to  lack  any  sound  technical  Justification.  The 
principal  argument  advanced  in  support  of 
the  10-foot  modular  system  is  that  It  allows 
a  building  block  assembly  of  containers,  I.e., 
a  30-foot  container  and  a  10-foot  container, 
or  two  20-foot  conuiners  can  be  coupled  to 
form  a  40-foot  container.  While  on  the  sur- 
face this  may  appear  sound,  the  facts  show 
otherwise.  First,  the  10-foot  and  30-foot  con- 
tainers have   been   found  so  unsatisfactory 
that  the  committee  was  unable  to  learn  of  a 
single  operator   Intending  to  purchase  and 
use  those  sizes.  Thus,   the   10-foot  modular 
series  Is  as  a  practical  matter  limited  now 
to  two  containers;    the  20-foot  and  40-foot 
lengths.    Testimony    before    the    committee 
established  that  for  many  types  of  cargo  that 
could    be   containerized   the   40-foot   length 
was  not  sound  In  that  the  weight  Umltatlons 
would    be    maximized    before   all    cube    was 
utilized.  Similarly,  for  other  trades  the  20- 
foot  box  would  be  unacceptable  or  less  prof- 
itable than  other  sizes  because  of  utilization 
of  all  cube  available  before  reaching  weight 
limits.   In   short,   the   most  productive   and 
economical    container    Is    one     that     most 
closely  maximizes  cube  and  weight,  and  that 
attribute  Is  dependent  upon  the  type  of  cargo 
carried  In  the  container.  It  Is  obvious  that 
a   20-foot    container    would,    in   comparison 
with  a  24-foot  container,  require  that  addi- 
tional  boxes    be    utilized    to    load    identical 
cargo  areas,  thus  Increasing  the  amount  of 
cargo  space  filled  with  box  rather  than  cargo. 
Similarly,  20  percent  more  boxes  would  have 
to  be  loaded  and  unloaded  to  carry  the  same 
amount  of  cargo  In  a  20-foot  container  as 
would  be  carried  by  24-foot  cargo  containers. 


This  well  Illustrates  that  the  difference  In 
container  sizes  can  have  a  profound  effect 
upon  the  productivity  of  a  system  and  its 
profit  potential. 

The  Maritime  Admlnlatratlon  witness 
tesUfled  that  that  agency's  policy  of  ad- 
herence to  the  10-foot  modular  container 
series  was  based  upon  a  determination  by 
the  United  States  of  America  Standards  In- 
stitute which  purportedly  had  recommended 
the  10-foot  modular  system  for  all  modes  ol 
transportation  through  a  "consensus"  of 
those  In  the  relevant  industries.  However,  the 
record  Is  clear  that  70  percent  of  all  the 
marine  cargo  containers  now  In  operation 
are  24-foot  or  35-foot  boxes  and  the  com- 
mittee is  unaware  of  any  railroad,  truck,  air- 
line, or  freight  forwarding  operator  or  asso- 
ciation that  advocates  compelled  adherence 
to  the  10-foot  modular  series. 

No  Federal  agency,  except  the  Maritime 
Administration,  Is  seeking  to  compel  any 
mode  of  transportation  to  comply  with  any 
stated  size  of  cargo  containers.  Truckers  are 
free  to  use  any  container  lawfully  permitted 
on  the  highways,  and  as  highway  limitations 
have  evolved  In  recent  years  the  trucking  In- 
dustry has  responded  by  utilizing  containers 
not  within  the  10-foot  modular  system.  In 
fact,  the  committee  learned  that  In  a  great 
number  of  States  which  allow  the  carriage  of 
double  bottom  rigs  In  tandem  the  currently 
most  popular  container  size  Is  27  feet  In 
length. 

The  railroads  have  demonstrated  no  pref- 
erence for  the  10-foot  modular  container 
series  and  recently  one  railroad  official's 
statement  that  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee  expressly  termed  the  20-foot 
containers  Inefficient  for  land  transporta- 
tion. Similarly,  the  airline  Industry  has 
shown  no  Interest  In  adhering  to  the  10-foot 
modular  system  advocated  by  the  U.S.  Stand- 
ards Institute.  It  Is  clear  that  the  Importance 
of  contalnerlzatlon  Is  the  ability  to  carry 
goods  In  the  same  container  upon  various 
modes  of  transportation.  It  would  be  of  little 
value  and  a  costly  mistake  to  lock  our  ocean- 
going vessels  Into  a  system  incompatible  with 
a  freely  developing  land  and  air  cargo  con- 
tainer market. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  estab- 
lished that  InterchangeablUty  of  containers 
between  various  modes  of  transportation  and 
between  ships  were  not  dependent  upon  con- 
tainer dimensions.  By  means  of  adjustable 
handling  equipment  now  in  use,  various  sizes 
of  containers  may  be  accommodated  and 
transfer  readily  accomplished.  Adapter 
frames  are  now  available  for  handling  dlf- 
The  Department  of  Transportation  and 
the  IntersUte  Commerce  Commission  have 
both  advised  the  committee  that  It  Is  ad- 
vantageous to  the  development  of  a  sound 
mtermodal  transportation  system  not  to  Im- 
pose container  size  standards  at  this  time. 
This  proposed  legislation  would  accordingly 
assure  free  market  development  of  container 
sizes  and  thus  assure  that  the  eventual 
"standard"  size  containers  will  be  those 
proven  In  the  market  to  be  most  productive 
and  economical. 

Until  standards  for  cargo  container  di- 
mensions are  Justified  through  the  market 
any  container  system  that  Is  economical  and 
productive  should  be  available  for  utilization 
without  discouragement  or  Impediments  im- 
posed by  the  Government.  A  most  com- 
pelling example  of  the  desirability  and  ad- 
vantage of  unencumbered  utilization  of 
cargo  containers  not  within  the  10-foot 
modular  series  Is  the  use  of  the  Sea-Land- 
Service,  Inc.,  35-foot  container  for  carriage 
of  cargo  to  Vietnam.  Sea-Land  now  provides 
the  only  container  service  to  Vietnam  and 
the  committee  Is  aware  that  this  service  has 
been  highly  successful  and  has  greatly  en- 
hanced our  transportation  effort  to  that  vital 
area.  It  Is  essential  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  all  other  agencies  be  free  to 
choose  cargo  container  service  on  the  basis 
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of  what  works  best  and  Is  cost  effective.  This 
bin  would  allow  the  various  Government 
agencies  to  buy  containers  of  whatever  size 
they  desired,  but  would  require  that  any 
advertisement  or  Invitation  to  bid  or  con- 
tract for  the  carriage  of  Government  cargo 
in  other  than  Government-owned  cargo  con- 
tainers be  open  to  any  dimension  of  cargo 
container  that  can  fulfill  transportation  re- 
quirements of  the  contract  In  an  economi- 
cal manner. 

The  committee  appreciates  and  under- 
stands the  importance  of  standardization  In 
promoting  the  use  of  efficient  and  safe  equip- 
ment. Standardization  of  corner  fittings, 
gross  container  weight,  container  strength 
mlnlmums,  and  markings  and  identification 
methods  may  well  be  warranted  at  this  time. 
But  the  committee  Is  convinced  that  this  Is 
not  the  time  to  standardize  cargo  container 
dimensions.  It  is  too  early  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  revolution  In  cargo  handling. 
We  recognize  that  eventually  a  standard  for 
cargo  container  sizes  may  well  evolve 
through  the  demands  of  the  marketplace, 
but  when  that  day  arrives,  adherence  need 
not  be  compelled  by  a  Government  admin- 
istrator. 

This  committee  has  heard  extensive  testi- 
mony on  the  particular  subject  matter  of 
this  proposed  legislation  and  has  this  year 
as  well  conducted  an  Indepth  probe  of  the 
present  state  and  future  of  the  U.S.  mer- 
chant marine.  Throughout  the  course  of  the 
committee's  study  two  factors  emerge  unmis- 
takably clear.  First.  It  Is  essential  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  and  national  security  of 
this  Nation  to  have  an  efficient  and  competi- 
tive merchant  marine.  Second,  a  U.S.  mer- 
chant marine  must  bear  the  burden  of  a 
capital  acquisition  cost  more  than  twice  as 
high  as  some  competitors  and  an  operating 
cost  In  some  Instances  three  times  greater 
than  some  competitors. 

The  one  factor  that  can  enable  a  U.S. 
merchant  fieet  to  compete  on  a  favorable 
basis,  without  total  reliance  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment to  artificially  equalize  costs  through 
extensive  direct  and  indirect  subsidy  pro- 
grams. Is  the  ability  to  devise  and  imple- 
ment methods  for  transporting  merchandise 
In  a  more  efficient  and  productive  manner. 
The  growth  of  contalnerlzatlon  in  the  ma- 
rine field  Is  an  example  of  that  ability  and 
an  example  of  what  free  enterprise  can  do 
to  enhance  the  competitive  posture  of  our 
merchant  fleet.  To  stifle  that  ability  and 
with  it  the  creation  of  new  and  advanced 
cargo  handling  systems  could  well  spell  the 
end  of  a  competitive  U.S.  merchant  fleet. 

Under  the  maritime  laws  of  the  United 
States,  the  granting  of  construction  differ- 
ential subsidy  Is  the  only  way  a  marine  op- 
erator may  equalize  his  capital  acquisition 
cost  with  that  of  his  foreign  competitors. 
And,  of  course,  any  nonsubsidlzed  American 
operator  competing  on  a  trade  route  served 
by  other  American  vessels  that  have  received 
construction  subsidy  Is  at  a  distinct  eco- 
nomic disadvantage.  The  discriminatory  pol- 
icies of  the  Maritime  Administration,  which 
this  proposed  legislation  seeks  to  correct, 
have  the  practical  effect  of  foreclosing  oper- 
ators such  as  Sea-Land.  Inc..  and  Matson 
Navigation  Co.  from  any  opportunity  to 
equalize  capital  acquisition  costs  with  their 
ocean-going  competitors,  both  foreign  flag 
and  of  the  U.S.  flag,  simply  because  the 
Maritime  Administrator  does  not  believe 
their  cargo  containers  are  of  a  proper  length, 
height,  or  width,  despite  their  proven  eco- 
nomical operation. 

This  legislation  Is  proposed  as  an  essentia! 
safeguard  of  the  freedom  to  devise  and  im- 
plement the  most  productive  cargo  handling 
systems  U.S.  industry  can  create.  The  com- 
mittee believes  the  speedy  enactment  into 
law  of  this  bill  Is  essential  to  the  future  of 
our  merchant  fleet. 

COST    OF    LEGISLATION 

Enactment  would  Involve  no  additional 
cost  to  the  Government. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


REPORTS     OF     COMMITTEES     SUB- 
MITTED  DURING   ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate 
of  November  2.  1967.  the  following  re- 
ports of  committees  were  submitted; 

On  November  2.  1967: 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts  (for 
Mr.  Hart),  from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  an  amendment; 

HJl.  2516.  An  act  to  prescribe  penalties  for 
certain  acts  of  violence  or  intimidation,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Kept.  No.  721). 
On  November  3.  1967: 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  2419.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,   1936,  with  respect  to  the  develop- 
ment   of    cargo    container    vessels,    and    for 
other  purposes  ( Rept.  No.  722  i . 
On  November  4.  1967: 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  6418.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  and  expand  the 
authorizations  for  grants  for  comprehensive 
health  planning  and  services,  to  broaden  and 
Improve  the  authorization  for  research  and 
demonstrations  relating  to  the  delivery  of 
health  services,  to  improve  the  performance 
of  clinical  laboratories,  and  to  authorize  co- 
operative activities  between  the  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals  and  conununlty  fa- 
cilities, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
724);  and 

H-R.  6430.  An  act  to  amend  the  public 
health  laws  relating  to  mental  retardation  to 
extend,  expand,  and  improve  them,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  725). 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  830.  A  bin  to  prohibit  age  discrimination 
In  employment  (Rept.  No.  723). 


REPORT  ON  FOOD  AID  PROGRAMS- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  179) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair  i 
laid  before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
report,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry ; 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gi-ess  a  report  of  our  food  aid  programs 
dui'ing  calendar  year  1966. 

This  report  marks  a  year  in  which  the 
productivity  of  American  agriculture  and 
the  generosity  of  the  American  people 
have  done  much  to  help  others  to  help 
themselves. 

Food  and  fiber  valued  at  $1.5  billion 
were  provided  to  needy  people  in  more 
than  100  countries.  Since  1954  the  United 
States  has  provided  almost  $16  billion  in 
farm  products  to  116  countries  which  to- 
gether contain  almost  half  of  the  world's 
population. 

To  millions  of  human  beings,  this  shar- 
ing has  meant  survival  in  the  face  of 
drought  or  other  natural  disaster.  To 
countless  children  it  has  meant  freedom 
from  the  weakness,  disease,  and  mental 
retardation  which  are  the  tragic  con- 
sequences of  malnutrition. 

In  1966,  however,  U.S.  food  aid  pro- 


grams entered  a  new  and  more  critical 
stage.  The  world's  food  problem  was 
growing — not  diminishing.  Despite  our 
efforts,  serious  food  shortages  threatened 
many  countries.  The  problem  of  feeding 
rapidly  growing  populations  was  com- 
pounded by  serious  drought  in  India  and 
Pakistan — the  worst  drought  on  the 
south  Asian  subcontinent  in  this  cen- 
tury. 

The  world  faced  two  related  problems: 

To  stimulate  agricultural  production  in 
the  food-deficit  coimtries  so  that  they 
will  eventually  be  able  to  grow  their  own 
food,  or  to  buy  It  through  the  normal 
channels  of  world  commerce;  and 

To  provide  direct  food  shipments  suffi- 
cient to  ward  off  starvation  and  severe 
malnutrition  during  the  interim  period 
until  the  deficit  countries  achieve  self- 
suflQciency. 

After  a  long  and  careful  study,  the 
United  States  undertook  to  carrj'^  its 
share  of  the  burden  in  a  worldwide  war 
on  hunger.  I  sent  to  the  Congress  a 
special  message  proposing  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  lead  an  all-out  effort  to  re- 
verse the  dire  trend  in  the  race  between 
world  population  and  world  food  supply. 
The  response  of  the  Congress  gave  us 
the  tools  to  wage  that  war. 

There  are  six  main  elements  of  the 
new  strategy. 

Emphasis  on  self-help:  The  war  on 
hunger  must  be  fought  and  won  within 
the  countries  where  himger  exists.  Our 
food  aid  and  other  forms  of  assistance 
must  go  primarily  to  those  who  do  the 
most  to  help  themselves.  The  key  to  vic- 
tory over  hunger  is  self -help. 

Policy  for  a  nonsurplus  era:  In  the 
past,  our  food  aid  programs  have  been 
based  on  the  existence  of  food  surpluses 
in  the  United  States.  These  surpluses  are 
gone.  Until  the  less-developed  countries 
are  able  to  provide  for  themselves,  our 
domestic  farm  programs  must  be  geared 
to  insure  that  we  produce  enough  to 
meet  pressing  foreign  needs  as  well  as 
the  demand  here  at  home. 

Population  programs:  Rapid  pwpula- 
tion  growth  can  make  the  dream  of  plen- 
ty a  nightmare  of  famine.  This  is  an 
enormous  problem.  It  is  clearly  a  matter 
for  the  conscience  of  esu:h  family  and 
each  nation.  We  will  never  dictate  an  an- 
swer, nor  intrude  on  the  decision  others 
must  make  for  themselves.  But  many 
countries  have  voluntarily  decided  that 
the  time  has  come  to  confront  the  popu- 
lation challenge.  We  stand  ready  to  re- 
spond to  the  requests  for  help  from  these 
nations  in  formulating  and  carrying  out 
effective  programs. 

Integration  of  all  U.S.  assistance  pro- 
grams: Relief  from  immediate  suffering 
is  only  part  of  the  war  on  hunger.  It 
gives  precious  time  and  strength  for  a 
larger  task.  The  developing  countries 
must  use  this  time  to  gather  the  re- 
sources and  skills  to  improve  their  agri- 
cultui-al  production  so  that  they  can  ul- 
timately stand  on  their  own  feet.  This  Is 
the  goal  of  our  technical  and  economic 
assistance.  Clearly,  our  food  aid  must  be 
closely  related  to  these  other  forms  of 
help  in  a  single,  carefully  integrated  ap- 
proach to  the  entire  food  problem. 

Increased  private  investment :  There  is 
no  easy  or  simple  answer  to  the  scourge 
of  poverty  and  hunger.  No  single  pro- 
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gram,  no  single  plan,  and  no  single  gov- 
ernment holds  the  key.  We  must  marshal 
the  sum  of  our  experience.  We  must  bring 
to  bear  more  and  more  the  capital  and 
know-how  of  private  enterprise — both 
In  the  United  States  and  in  the  develop- 
ing nations  themselves. 

A  multinational  effort:  The  food  defi- 
cit is  a  world  problem.  Developed  nations 
must  join  in  an  International  undertak- 
ing to  combat  hunger  and  modernize  ag- 
riculture. The  United  States  cannot 
shoulder  this  responsibility  alone.  In 
meeting  the  world's  food  needs,  the  com- 
mon interest  lies  in  common  effort.  In 
sum,  we  propose  to  enlist  the  very  best 
talent — private  and  public,  of  all  nations, 
rich  and  poor. 

As  I  have  stressed,  our  own  food  aid  is 
only  a  part  of  a  wider  attack  on  the 
causes  of  hunger.  We  made  effective  use 
of  this  new  approach  in  the  sales  agree- 
ments signed  in  1966.  In  the  program 
with  India,  for  example,  our  food  assist- 
ance complements  India's  own  strenuous 
measures  to  increase  agricultural  pro- 
duction. We  also  made  a  special  effort 
to  encourage  help  to  India  from  other 
developed  nations. 

We  seek  new  agreements  with  other 
countries  in  the  same  spirit.  Our  goal  is 
to  achieve  both  self-help  in  the  develop- 
ing countries  and  close  integration  of 
our  own  aid  with  the  assistance  of  other 
wealthy  countries. 

The  developing  nations  are  helping 
themselves.  Given  a  critical  margin  of 
capital,  technical  skill,  and  interim  food 
shipments  from  the  advanced  countries, 
the  threat  of  mass  hunger  will  eventually 
diminish.  Over  the  past  12  years.  Public 
Law  480  has  meant  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death  for  millions  all 
around  the  world.  That  challenge  and 
that  momentous  obligation  are  still 
with  us. 

I  know  that  Americans  have  the  dedi- 
cation, the  patience,  the  skills,  and  the 
wisdom  to  see  the  job  through.  Working 
together  with  rich  nations  and  poor,  all 
equally  determined  that  mankind  will 
conquer  its  oldest  enemy,  we  will  win  Wie 
war  on  hunger. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
The  White  House,  November  6,  1967. 


of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  and  withdrawing  the  nom- 
ination of  William  C.  Gardner,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  associate 
judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia  court 
of  general  sessions,  which  nominating 
messages  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

'For  nominations   this  day   received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.  > 


By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  448.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  use  appropriated  funds 
for  the  paj-ment  of  medical  care  of  tempo- 
rary and  seasonal  employees  and  employees 
located  In  Isolated  areas  who  become  dls. 
abled  because  of  Injury  or  Illness  not  at- 
tributable to  official  work,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept  No.  728) . 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
the  President  had  approved  and  signed 
the  following  acts: 

On  November  2.  1967: 

S.  445.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roeemarle 
Oauch  Neth:   and 

S.  1108.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Felix  C 
Caballol. 

On  November  3,  1967: 

8.  676.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  73,  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  ob- 
struction of  criminal  Investigations  of  the 
tJnlted  States 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Department  of  Defense  Pro- 
ciREMENT  Prom  Small  and  Other  Busi- 
.vEss  Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  De- 
partment of  Defense  Procurement  from 
small  and  other  business  firms,  for  July- 
August  1967  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Reports  op  Comptsollek  Gene31al 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  tTnited  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  review  of  the  validity  of 
and  controls  over  the  large  volume  of  un- 
filled orders  for  Air  Force  materiel.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force,  dated  October  1967 
(With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  substantial  savings  avail- 
able by  eliminating  low-cost,  low-demand 
spare  parts  from  defense  supply  system,  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  and  the  Defense  Sup- 
ply Agency,  dated  October  1967  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  Umted  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  savings  available  through 
more  frequent  payments  on  college  housing 
loans.  Housing  Assistance  Administration. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, dated  October  1967  (with  an  accom- 
p.>nylng  report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  actions  to  improve  the 
financial  management  system  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Tank-Automotive  Conmiand,  Warren, 
Mich..  Department  of  the  Army,  dated  Octo- 
ber 1967  (wtih  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Amendment  of  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1967— REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE- 
SUPPLEMENTAL  AND  INDIVIDUAL 
VIEWS  iS.  REPT.  NO.  726) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
I  report  favorably,  with  amendments,  the 
bill  (H.R.  7819)  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove programs  of  assistance  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  by  ex- 
tending authority  for  allocation  of  funds 
to  be  used  for  education  of  Indian  chil- 
dren and  children  In  overseas  depend- 
ents schools  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, by  extending  and  amending  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  program,  by  pro- 
viding assistance  for  comprehensive  edu- 
cational planning,  and  by  improving 
programs  of  education  for  the  handi- 
capped; to  improve  authority  for  as- 
sistance to  schools  in  federally  impacted 
areas  and  areas  suffering  a  major  disas- 
ter; and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  report  may  be 
printed,  together  with  supplemental"  and 
individual  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port wUl  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 


PETITION 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Stockton, 
Calif.,  relating  to  the  principle  of  tax- 
sharing  by  the  Federal  Government, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


PROHIBITION  ON  USE  OF  FINAN- 
CIAL INSTITUTIONS  AS  LOTTERY 
AGENCIES— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE—MINORITY AND  INDI- 
VIDUAL VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO.  727) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProxmireI,  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  I 
report  favorably,  with  amendments,  the 
bill  (H.R.  10595)  to  prohibit  certain 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations 
from  fostering  or  participating  In  gam- 
bling activities.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  be  printed,  together  with 
the  minority  views  of  Senators  Bennett, 
Tower,  Hickenlooper,  Brooke,  and 
Percy,  and  the  individual  views  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
McIntyreL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 


THE  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  PER- 
SONNEL ACT  iS.  699 ) —INDIVID- 
UAL VIEWS— PART  2  OF  SENATE 
REPORT  NO.  701 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Tuesday  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  reported  S.  699,  the  Inter- 
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governmental  Personnel  Act.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  bill  is  scheduled 
for  consideration  within  the  next  day 
or  two.  In  the  absence  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  IMr.  Mundt],  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  individual 
news  of  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  be  printed  for 
distribution  as  part  2  of  Senate  Report 
No.  701. 

Copies  of  these  views  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  each  Member  of  the  Senate 
along  with  copies  of  amendments  which 
are  being  proposed  for  consideration 
when  S.  699  comes  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


of 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session, 

The    following    favorable    reports 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

John  Harold  Fanning,  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

One  hundred  and  thirty-six  postmaster 
nominations. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Robert  G.  Miner,  of  New  York,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Sierra 
Leone;  and 

Walter  N.  Tobriner,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  Jamaica. 

By  Mr.  BAYH,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

Asher  E.  Schroeder.  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Iowa; 
and 

K.  Edwin  Applegate,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Indiana. 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

S.  2625.  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S.  Housing 
Act  of  1937  to  extend  coverage  to  all  classes 
of  low-Income  families  in  Indian  areas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Montoya  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.  2626.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  jjermlt  net  operating 
losses  of  small  independent  technologically 
based  enterprises  to  be  carried  forward  for 
10  taxable  years;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading,  i 


INDIAN  HOUSING 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  since 
enactment  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
the  public  housing  program  has  not  been 
authorized  to  provide  rural  farm  hous- 
ing. The  reason  for  the  1949  change  was 
that  title  V  of  the  1949  act  provided  a 
farm  housing  program  under  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  on  the  basis 
that  farm  housing  was  an  integral  part 


of  total  farm  operation.  However,  the 
farm  housing  program  did  not  provide 
a  subsidy  that  could  meet  the  needs  of 
low-Income  Indian  families  to  which 
the  public  housing  program  was  made 
available  In  1962. 

For  example,  under  the  present 
situation  an  otherwise  qualified  low- 
Income  Indian  family  would  not  be 
allowed  to  participate  in  a  mutual  help 
housing  project  if  the  site  they  would 
contribute  is  located  on  or  adjacent  to 
land  on  which  the  family  engages  In 
raising  crops  or  livestock.  In  the  same 
locality,  low-income  Indian  families  who 
did  not  engage  in  raising  crops  or  live- 
stock or  who  could  obtain  a  site  that  Is 
not  part  of  or  adjacent  to  their  "farms," 
could  qualify  as  mutual  help  partici- 
pants because  their  housing  would  be 
"rural  nonfarm."  The  proposed  bill 
would  eliminate  this  unintentional  and 
unjustified  statutory  discrimination 
against  certain  needy  Indian  families 
who  happen  to  be  engaged  in  farm  ac- 
tivities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  full  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
win  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2625)  to  amend  the  U.S. 
Housing  Act  of  1937  to  extend  coverage 
to  all  classes  of  low-income  families  in 
Indian  areas,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mon- 
toya, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2625 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That — 

(a)  Section  1  of  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"urban  and  rural  nonfarm"  in  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "ur- 
ban, rioral  nonfarm.  and  Indian". 

( b  i  Section  10(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "or  Indian"  after  "nonfarm"  in 
the  fourth  proviso. 


TAX    INCENTIVES    FOR    SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  It  is  ap- 
parent to  everyone  that  the  United 
States  cannot  depend  upon  the  inven- 
tiveness of  small  business  alone.  We  all 
realize  that  the  large  corporation  Is 
essential  to  technological  and  economic 
progress. 

However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
in  spite  of  the  domination  of  the  field  by 
large  firms,  some  of  the  more  important 
developments  have  been  made  by  inde- 
pendent businessmen.  Independent  in- 
ventors, and  small  organizations. 

To  cite  a  few:  xereography,  the 
vacuum  tube,  insulin,  penicillin,  strepto- 
mycin, the  cyclotron,  the  cottonpicker, 
the  common  zipper,  rockets,  dacron  poly- 
ester fiber,  automatic  transmissions,  the 
jet  engine,  FM  radio,  the  helicopter, 
power  steering,  Kodachrome,  air  con- 
ditioning, the  Polaroid  camera,  the  ball- 
point pen,  cellophane,  Bakelite,  and  the 
process  of  oxygen  steelmaking. 

The  world  is  a  better  place  because  men 


like  Lee  DeForest,  Selman  Waksman, 
Igor  Sikorsky,  Willis  Carrier,  Leo  Baeke- 
land,  and  Chester  Carlson  used  their  in- 
dependent ingenuity. 

They  were  not  the  organization  men 
who  had  available  to  them  unlimited 
funds,  extended  periods  of  time,  and  a 
cadre  of  support  personnel  to  do  their  re- 
search for  them.  The  public  library  and 
the  technical  Journals  were  their  re- 
search libraries — basements  and  garages 
their  pilot  la.boratorles. 

Genius  like  theirs  should  be  encour- 
aged. The  cost  of  special  incentives  to 
the  small  organizations  can  be  very  low. 
The  benefits  are  likely  to  be  high. 

Under  our  present  tax  structure,  a 
large  corporation  engaged  in  research, 
development,  and  Innovation  can  make 
many  false  starts  and  engage  in  many 
ventures  which  never  pay  off.  Yet  these 
losses  can  be  written  off  against  profits  in 
other  divisions  of  the  company.  As  the 
result,  many  losses  occurring  in  these 
areas  of  innovation  are  borne  by  the 
Government  to  the  extent  of  48  percent 
of  the  cost  because  of  our  present  tax 
structure. 

Conversely,  a  small  company  which 
has  no  profits  from  which  it  can  write 
off  innovative  or  research  and  develop- 
ment costs  carries  the  entire  burden 
itself. 

It  is  true  that  those  losses  can  be 
carried  forward  against  profits  for  the 
succeeding  5  years.  However,  this  works 
to  the  advantage  of  large  corporations 
and  places  the  sxnall  organization  In  a 
relatively  unfair  position.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Government  does  not  have  to 
contribute  its  48  percent  until  after  5 
years  has  passed.  In  the  second  place,  if 
the  company  does  not  become  profitable 
until  some  time  after  the  end  of  the  5- 
year  period,  the  tax  writeoff  is  lost. 

In  the  case  of  an  independent  opera- 
tion where  a  sole  proprietor  or  partner- 
ship is  affected,  the  time  limitation  for 
carryover  losses  wipes  out  the  deductions 
for  personal  exemptions  and  nonbusi- 
ness income. 

Indications  are  that  It  is  common  for 
technicologically  based  companies  to  lose 
money  for  at  least  5  years.  Even  the  suc- 
cessful ones  usually  have  that  number 
of  rough  financial  years  to  hurdle. 

In  our  country  where  over  55  percent 
of  the  manufacturing  assets  are  owned 
by  one-fortieth  of  1  percent  of  the  cor- 
porations, we  should  be  Intensely  Inter- 
ested in  watching  out  for  the  welfare  of 
the  little  person.  We  lull  ourselves  Into  a 
false  sense  of  security  by  telling  ourselves 
that  anyone  with  enough  get-up-and-go 
can  become  successful.  The  truth  is  that 
all  the  cards  are  stacked  in  favor  of  the 
giants  of  industr>'.  Some  day  we  will  find 
that  rugged  individualism  is  forever  a 
thing  of  the  past — a  fatality  of  our  over- 
looking the  needs  of  the  small  c^wrator. 

In  this  day  of  giant  corporations,  com- 
bines, and  mergers,  the  small  business- 
man needs  a  lot  of  help,  if  he  is  to  survive 
and  to  continue  to  serve  sis  a  bulkwark 
for  free  enterprise  and  healthy  competi- 
tion. 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  national  tragedy 
that  over  50  percent  of  new  businesses 
fail  within  the  first  5  years  after  opening 
their  doors. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  simplest  and 
most  expedient  way  in  which  to  help 
the  small,  emerging  business  engaged  in 
the  important  field  of  research  and  in- 
novation would  be  to  grant  an  extension 
of  the  period  of  loss  carry  forward  for 
an  additional  5  years,  to  a  total  of  10. 

But  to  allow  this  benefit  for  all  com- 
panies would  not  be  within  the  scope  of 
the  problem.  I  have  attempted  to  set 
down  criteria  within  which  I  feel  small, 
innovative  companies  fall.  Although  they 
could  be  judged  to  be  somewhat  arbi- 
trary, they  follow  some  of  the  guidelines 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  alternatives  to  a  single  tax  wind- 
fall would  be  to  establish  certification 
procedures.  Allowing  the  extension  to  all 
companies  rather  than  just  those  which 
fit  certain  criteria  would  be  to  eventually 
reward  incompetence  rather  than  risky 
Innovation. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  makes  pro- 
visions for  a  loss  carry-forward  period 
of  10  years.  Only  those  organizations 
which  fall  within  certain  guidelines  could 
qualify  for  the  tax  benefit.  This  means 
a  business  enterprise — 

First.  Which  is  engaged  in  producing 
a  product  or  services  which  can  be  sold, 
leased  or  licensed; 

Second.  Twenty-five  percent  or  more 
of  the  employees  of  which  perform  tech- 
nological or  skilled  technical  functions; 

Third.  Twenty-five  percent  or  more  of 
the  gross  annual  sales  of  which  comes 
from  these  technical  sales  or  products; 

Fourth.  Either  has  less  than  500  em- 
ployees, or  less  than  gross  annual  income 
sales  of  $1,000,000  or  net  worth  less  than 
$2,500,000  or  total  assets  of  less  than 
$5,000,000; 

Fifth.  Which  is  a  totally  independently 
owned  company. 

As  recently  as  1960,  only  about  300 
companies  in  the  United  States  ac- 
counted for  90  percent  of  the  research 
and  development  expenditures.  To  most 
of  these  companies,  R.  &  D.  is  their  way 
of  life. 

Thus,  an  across-the-board  tax  credit 
on  all  R.  &  D.  expenditures  would  not  au- 
tomatically lead  to  large  Increases  in  in- 
novation. On  the  contrary,  since  the 
Government  Is  now  supporting  these 
companies'  programs  to  the  extent  of 
48  percent,  any  increase  in  tax  credits 
would  merely  enhance  the  profit  picture 
for  the  stockholders.  It  is  a  fallacious 
belief  that  Innovation  has  a  direct  rela- 
tionship to  the  amount  of  money  spent 
on  research  and  development. 

A  tax  credit,  rather  than  a  small  busi- 
ness oriented  tax  loss  carryforward 
would  benefit  mainly  the  already  large, 
technologically  based  R.  &  D.  corporation. 

Therefore,  if  we  agree  that  innovation 
is  essential,  and  it  is  obvious  that  it  is. 
we  should  seek  to  increase  the  country's 
total  innovation  by  providing  incentives 
where  they  are  most  needed;  where  the 
potential  is  the  greatest,  where  the  max- 
imum benefit  per  dollar  spent  is  realized. 

It  is  almost  axiomatic  that  small,  inde- 
pendent, innovative  companies  exert  the 
most  leverage  per  dollar  spent  an  hour 
consumed  in  the  whole  process  of  inno- 
vation. 

I  have  already  introduced  a  bill  to  help 
disseminate  the  information  resting  in 


our  patent  archives  in  Washington  by 
establishing  other  patent  search  centers 
throughout  the  country.  All  interested 
parties — basement  putterers  and  stream- 
lined corporations  alike — can  benefit 
from  the  passage  of  that  measure.  Avail- 
ability of  prior  art  and  knowledge  in 
more  accessible  areas,  resulting  in  a 
simpler,  cheaper  search  of  the  existing 
patents,  attuned  to  the  special  needs  of 
the  small  innovator  is  essential. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  pro- 
viding a  tax  benefit  where  it  is  needed 
most,  will  also  aid  the  public  and  busi- 
ness alike.  I  urge  serious  study  and 
adoption  of  it  by  the  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  2626 1  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit 
net  operating  losses  of  small  independ- 
ent technologically  based  enterprises  to 
be  carried  forward  for  10  taxable  years, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Nelson,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 
S.   2626 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  172  (b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  net  operating  loss  carry- 
backs and  carryovers)    Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "subparagraphs  (C) 
and  (D)"  In  paragraph  (1)  (B(  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "subparagraphs  (C).  (D), 
and  (E)"; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"lEi  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  engaged 
in  operating  a  small  Independent  tech- 
nologically-based enterprise  (as  defined  in 
subsection  (1)  i  during  the  taxable  year, 
the  portion  of  the  net  operating  loss  for 
such  year  attributable  to  such  enterprise 
shall  be  a  net  operating  loss  carryover  to 
each  of  the  10  taxable  years  following  the 
taxable  year   of  such  loss";    and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
i2i  the  following  new  sentence:  "For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph.  If  a  portion  of  the 
net  operating  loss  for  the  loss  year  Is  at- 
tributable to  a  small  Independent  techno- 
logically-based enterprise,  such  portion  shall 
be  considered  to  be  a  separate  net  operat- 
ing loss  for  such  year  to  be  applied  after 
the  other  portion  of  such  net  operating 
loss." 

Sec  2.  Section  172  of  such  Code  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (1)  as  (m),  and 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (k)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(1)  Small  Independent  Technologically- 
Based  Enterprises. — For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (b).  the  term  'small  independent  tech- 
nologically-based enterprise"  means  a  busi- 
ness enterprise — 

"(1)  which  Is  engaged  in  producing  ar- 
ticles developed  by  It,  or  providing  services 
developed  by  It.   for  sale,   lease,   or   license; 

"(2)  25  percent  or  more  of  the  employees 
of  which  perform  technological  or  skilled 
technical  functions; 

"(3  I  25  percent  or  more  of  the  gross  in- 
come of  which  Is  derived  from  the  sale,  lease, 
or  license  of  articles  or  services  described  In 
paragraph  (1); 

"(4)  either  (A)  has  fewer  than  500  em- 
ployees, (B)  has  gross  Income  of  less  than 
¥1,000,000,  (C)   has  a  net  worth  of  less  than 


$2,500,000,  or  (D)  has  total  assets  of  less 
than  $5,000,000;  and 

"(5)  (A)  In  the  case  of  a  corporation,  is 
not  owned  or  controlled,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, by  any  other  corporation,  or  by  any 
person  or  group  of  persons  who,  directly  or 
indirectly,  own  or  control  any  other  busi- 
ness enterprise,  or  (B)  In  the  case  of  a  busi- 
ness enterprise  other  than  a  corporation,  is 
not  owned  or  controlled  by  any  person  or 
group  of  fjersons  who,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
own  or  control  any  other  business  enter- 
prise." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  net  operating 
losses  for  taxable  years  ending  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  YarboroughI  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  iS.  1684) 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  an 
OflBce  of  Natural  Science  Research  in  the 
National  Park  Service;  to  establish  a 
system  of  fellowships  for  support  of  re- 
search in  the  natural  sciences;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph] 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2554)  to  provide 
for  the  orderly  marketing  of  fiat  glass 
imported  into  the  United  States  by  af- 
fording foreign  supplying  nations  a  fair 
share  of  the  growth  or  change  in  the 
U.S.  flat  glass  market. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr, 
President,  I  ask  unsinimous  consent  that, 
at  Its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  180)  seeking  U.S.  initiative  to  as- 
sure United  Nations  Security  Council 
consideration  of  Vietnam  conflict. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings]  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  119*  to 
dedicate  Law  Day  of  May  1,  1968,  to  the 
law  enforcement  ofBcers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  following 
nomination ; 

Paul  G.  Clark,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 
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In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
this  pending  nomination  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6 
days  of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


/ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  JENNINGS 
RANDOLPH  BEFORE  W^ESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA  EDUCATION  CON- 
FERENCE AT  PITTSBURGH 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  President,  on  Thurs- 
day, October  5,  1967,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph! addressed  the  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Education  Conference  at  Pitts- 
burgh. I  wish  to  comment  upon  it  and 
shall  later  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  statement  because  of  my  be- 
lief that  Senators,  prior  to  the  debate  on 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1967,  would  wish  to 
review  the  record  of  progress  that  has 
been  made,  as  set  forth  so  well  by  the 
Senator. 

He  spoke  before  a  distinguished  and 
dedicated  audience.  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure myself  in  other  years  of  talking  to 
the  group,  which  is  composed  of  teachers 
and  school  administrators  of  western 
Pennsylvania,  and  I  know  firsthand  of 
their  ability  and  their  determination  to 
improve  the  educational  services  which 
are  being  provided  In  the  area. 

But  that  audience  was  also  privileged 
because  it  had  before  it  one  of  the  great- 
est friends  of  education  in  the  Senate. 
He  has  worked  shoulder  to  shoulder,  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  on 
every  major  bill  in  the  field  of  education 
in  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administra- 
tions. 

The  handiwork  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  on  every  education  meas- 
ure from  our  committee  is  to  be  found 
In  the  phraseology  of  the  statute  or  in 
the  committee  report  which  governs  the 
application  of  the  statute. 

I  would  add  also  that  although  in  this 
address  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
was  focusing  upon  the  elementary  and 
secondary  area  and  upon  the  special 
needs  of  handicapped  children,  his 
breadth  of  view  encompasses  the  prob- 
lems of  higher  education  and  in  particu- 
lar we  rely  upon  him  for  sound  counsel 
in  resolving  the  problems  faced  by  small 
independent  liberal  arts  colleges. 

Senator  Randolph's  speech  was  en- 
titled "Education  for  Individuality."  It 
contains  cogent  comment  upon  the  sig- 
nificant progress  which  has  been  made  in 
the  field  of  education.  He  emphasizes  the 
recent  efforts  "to  expand  the  Federal  re- 
sponsibility in  and  commitment  to  the 
field  of  public  education." 

The  senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia clearly  relates  the  increased  com- 
mitment of  the  Federal  Government  in 
cooperating  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  educational  agencies  in  Im- 
proving our  educational  system  and 
opportunities  in  this  Nation.  More  im- 
portant, however.  Senator  Randolph 
recognized  and  stressed  that  the  ad- 
vances in  education — significant  as  they 
have  been — are  not  suflBclent,  if  we  are  to 
enable  "all  American  youth  to  reach 
their  full  potential." 

His  remarks  on  the  challenges  in  edu- 


cation were  particularly  informative  and 
meaningful  with  regard  to  the  long  ne- 
glected groups  and  individuals,  such  as 
children  suffering  from  emotional  dis- 
turbances and  behavioral  disorders.  He 
noted : 

The  problem  of  disturbed  children  has 
reached  grave  and  dramatic  proportions.  It  Is 
estimated  that  there  may  be  In  this  country 
as  many  as  half  a  million  youngsters  with 
psychoses  and  borderline  psychotic  condi- 
tions and  another  million  who  are  suffering 
from  various  other  severe  mental  disorders. 
Studies  made  in  several  States  indicate  that 
about  one  child  in  2,000  may  need  Intensive, 
full-time  treatment. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  presented  dra- 
matic challenges  to  those  attending  the 
conference.  But  this  task  of  education  is 
not  directed  solely  to  the  educator — it  is 
a  task  which  our  Government  and  our 
entire  society  must  undertake. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Randolph's  address, 
entitled  "Education  for  Individuality,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Education   for   iNniviDUALiTy 

(Address    by   Senator    Jennings   Randolph. 
Democrat,  of  Weet  Virginia,  at  the  Weetern 
Pennsylvania  Education  Conference,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  October  5,  1967,  Civic  Arena) 
In  commenting  on   the   fall  of  Athenian 
democracy  some  2300  years  ago,  the  philoso- 
pher, Eplctetus  declared,  "The  State  says  that 
only   freemen   shall   be  educated;    Gtod  says 
only  educated  men  will  be  free." 

This  observation  Is  as  valid  today  as  It  was 
during  that  philosopher's  time,  though  the 
relationship  between  the  educative  process 
and  the  achievement  of  individual  and  collec- 
tive freedom  is  a  more  complex  one  for  our 
day  than  it  was  for  that  of  ancient  Greece. 
We  observe,  for  example,  the  unremitting 
efforts  of  the  new  African  states — with  the 
assistance  of  the  United  States  and  others — 
to  educate  their  people  in  the  rudiments  of 
literacy  and  train  technical  and  professional 
people  for  leadership.  They  are  devoting  fif- 
teen or  twenty  per  cent  of  their  national 
product  to  the  task.  Through  education  these 
new  states  can  become  responsible  govern- 
ments and  escape  falling  back  into  the 
tyranny  of  tribalism. 

To  cite  another  example.  Just  ten  years  ago 
the  Soviet  Union  launched  Sputnik  I,  thereby 
giving  stimulus  In  the  United  States  to  a 
massive  effort  to  Improve  American  educa- 
tion at  every  level.  Though  many  teachers 
and  other  leaders  had  long  recognized  the 
need  to  devote  a  greater  proportion  of  our 
national  resources  to  the  task  of  education, 
It  was  the  explicit  threat  of  Soviet  scientific 
and  technological  supremacy,  and  the  Im- 
plied threat  to  our  freedom,  that  mobilized 
the  national  will  to  make  this  effort. 

During  this  decade  the  United  States  has 
made  phenomenal  progress  in  most  sectors 
on  the  education  front — in  greatly  augment- 
ing public  and  private  contributions  to  sci- 
entific research — In  meeting  the  challenge  of 
a  constantly  and  rapidly  Increasing  school 
population  at  every  level  of  education — In 
modernizing  our  public  school  curricula — 
and  In  providing  greater  opportunities  for 
capable  but  financially  needy  students  to  be 
In  colleges  and  universitlee.  Nationwide,  our 
educational  enterprise  has  now  reached  a 
total  annual  Investment  of  $52  billion  In 
Federal,  State,  local  and  private  funds. 

During  nine  of  the  past  ten  years  I  have 
been  closely  Identified,  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare   and    it*   Subcommittee   on   Education, 


with  the  effort  to  expand  the  Federal  respon- 
sibility In  and  commitment  to  the  field  of 
public  education.  Since  the  enactment  of  the 
first  major  Federal  legislation  in  thli  field. 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958, 
which  provided  scholarship  funds  for  teach- 
ers in  several  fields,  the  Congress  has  passed 
a  broad  ranee  of  legislation  extending  the 
scope  of  assistance  throughout  the  entire 
range  of  our  educational  system. 

The  Federal  effort  encompasses  four  pro- 
gram groupings:  construction.  Instruction 
and  administration,  teacher  training  and 
student  assistance,  and  research.  We  have 
authorized  and  funded  ten  different  con- 
struction programs:  we  have  authorized  and 
funded  56  programs  relating  to  Instruction 
and  administration;  35  programs  relating  to 
teacher  training  and  student  assistance,  and 
eleven  programs  dealing  with  research.  All 
of  these  efforts  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
activities  of  the  U.S  Office  of  Education. 
There  are  other  programs  relating  to  educa- 
tion under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  This  massive  effort  clearly 
demonstrates  the  level  of  commitment  of 
the  Federal  government  for  improving  the 
environment  of  our  educational  processes 
and  system. 

The  advances  of  the  past  ten  years  have 
been  real  and  significant — but  they  have  not 
been  sufficient.  And  they  have  barely  dented 
the  surface  of  certain  areas  of  long  term 
deficiencies  If  education  for  Individuality 
Is  to  be  more  than  ^n  Ideal,  we  must  make 
it  jKJssible  for  all  American  youth  to  reach 
their  full  potential  of  growth — Intellectually, 
morally,  spiritually  and  physically.  This  op- 
portunity is  not  yet  provided  for  a  substan- 
tial proportion  of  our  young  people — those 
whom  I  term  the  "Invisible  minority  " 

The  American  philosopher  and  psycholo- 
gist. WUIiam  James,  wrote:  "No  more  fiendish 
punishment  could  be  devised,  even  were  such 
a  thing  physically  possible,  than  that  one 
should  be  txirned  loose  In  society  and  remain 
absolutely  unnoticed  by  all  the  members 
thereof." 

Though  American  society  has  not  con- 
sciously doomed  any  individual  to  such  total 
rejection,  there  are  two  aspects  of  our  con- 
temporary American  scene  which  I  wish  to 
appraise  in  relation  to  the  educational  chal- 
lenge and  the  comment  of  William  James. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  very  perceptive  Negro 
writer,  Ralph  Ellison,  published  a  novel  en- 
titled "The  Invisible  Man."  The  title  of  this 
work  was  based  on  the  author's  premise  that 
the  white  American  majority  does  not  reaUy 
see  the  Negro  as  a  person.  The  Negroes,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Ellison,  are  viewed  as  statlatlcs. 
perhaps,  or  as  a  group,  but  not  as  persons, 
and  for  this  reason  the  Negro  Individual  Is 
Invisible  to  the  white  majority. 

I  suggest  that  this  Is  true,  not  only  In  re- 
lation to  the  Negro  minority,  but  also  in 
our  relations  with  the  American  Indians  of 
the  west  whom  we  have  shunted  off  to  reser- 
vations, and  with  much  of  our  Spanish  speak- 
ing minority.  Unfortunately,  a  substantial 
segment  of  our  young  people  also  are  char- 
acterized not  by  racial  or  ethnic  differences 
but  by  emotional  disturbances  and  behavioral 
dlBorderB. 

The  problem  of  disturbed  children  has 
reached  grave  and  dramatic  proportions.  It 
Is  estimated  that  there  may  be  In  this  coun- 
try as  many  as  half  a  million  youngsters 
with  psychoses  and  borderUne  psychotic 
conditions  and  another  million  who  are  suf- 
fering from  vario\ifl  other  severe  mental  dis- 
orders. Studies  made  In  several  States  Indi- 
cate that  about  one  child  in  2,000  may  need 
Intensive,  fuU-tlme  treatment.  Among  school 
age  youngsters,  it  is  estimated  that  between 
ten  and  twelve  per  cent  have  moderate  to 
severe  emotional  problems  needing  the  at- 
tention of  some  kind  of  mental  health  serv- 
ices. An  authoritative  estimate  Is  that  less 
than  one  per  cent  of  the  disturbed  children 
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In  the  United  States  receive  any  kind  of 
treatment.  And  of  these  who  are  treated, 
only  a  small  percentage  receive  professional 
help  that  Is  of  the  Iclnd,  quality,  and  dura- 
tion to  be  eCTectlve  and  to  really  assist  such 
children  In  their  development  and  func- 
tioning. 

Well  over  500,000  youngsters  are  brought 
before  the  courts  each  year  for  the  kinds 
of  antisocial  acts  defined  as  symptoms  of 
Juvenile  delinquency.  Many  of  these  young- 
sters have  severe  emotional  problems  which 
are  reflected  In  their  behavior  and  represent 
the  crucial  obstacle  to  their  rehabilitation. 
Last  year,  while  the  number  of  American 
children  In  the  10-16  age  group  Increased  by 
3  percent,  the  number  of  delinquency  cases 
In  this  age  group  rose  by  10  per  cent. 

The  Incidence  of  suicide  among  young 
people  Is  also  a  matter  of  serious  concern. 
The  toll  of  suicide  cannot  be  communicated 
by  statistics.  Bare  figures  indicate  that 
suicide,  for  all  ages,  Is  the  tenth  leading 
cause  of  death  In  this  country.  Tragically.  In 
the  15-19  year  old  group.  It  Is  the  third 
ranking  caiase  of  death — exceeded  only  by 
accident  and  cancer.  Adolescents  of  college 
age  present  the  highest  potential  suicide 
risk  group  within  the  population.  If  this  age 
group,  suicide  Is  the  second  ranking  cause 
of  death  with  the  rate  for  boys  twice  as 
high  as  the  rate  for  girls. 

In  the  U.S.  today,  14.8  million  youngsters — 
or  one  out  of  5  children  under  the  age  of 
18 — are  growing  up  in  a  family  under  the 
poverty  line.  Of  these,  5.7  million  are  in  the 
pre-school  category — under  the  age  of  six. 
The  social,  economic  and  pisychologlcal  de- 
privations associated  with  poverty,  com- 
munity disorganization  and  inadequate 
schooling  play  a  major  role  in  the  develop- 
ment or  exacerbation  of  mental  and  emo- 
tional handicaps.  These  unfavorable  circum- 
stances of  life  have  been  found  to  have  a 
distorting  Influence  not  only  on  mental 
growth,  but  also  on  personality  development, 
the  Individual's  self-sufficiency,  and  his 
ability  to  acquire  an  adequate  adult  role. 
Those  who  have  contact  with  children  in 
poverty  estimate  that  one  out  of  three  young- 
sters receiving  assistance  under  the  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  Program, 
or  about  a  nxllUon  children,  have  severe 
emotional  problems  that  need  psychiatric 
attention. 

We  have  Ignored  these  groups  and  Indi- 
viduals at  severe  cost — ^not  only  to  them- 
selves but  to  society  as  a  whole.  The  price 
Is  reflected  in  the  Increasing  costs  of  crime, 
delinquency,  welfare,  school  dropouts  and 
general  antl-soclal  behavior  so  prevalent  to- 
day. The  "Invisible  minority"  is,  in  fact,  be- 
coming highly  visible  in  often  dangerous 
and  Inacceptable  ways. 

This  Is  not  a  view  of  a  "bleeding  heart" 
or  soft-headed  liberal.  I  am  talking  common 
sense  and  dollars  and  cents.  The  problem  in 
terms  of  hard  cash  is  monumental.  The 
cost  of  what  we  are  not  doing  has  reached 
staggering  proportions.  The  "invisible  man." 
like  the  invisible  child,  will  be  heard.  No  one 
can  be  ignored  forever.  He  will  attract  the 
attention  which  he  demands;  If  he  cannot 
attract  It  favorably,  he  will  attract  It  un- 
favorably. Our  city  riots  in  1967  resulted  In 
property  damage  of  t'i  billion.  There  has 
been  no  estimate  of  the  income  loss.  How 
much  education  could  we  have  botight  for 
8'^  billion? 

In  addition  to  service  as  a  Member  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I 
am  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  This  Committee  Is  concerned 
with  the  long-term  brick  and  mortar  invest- 
ments which  we  must  make  If  we  are  to  pro- 
vide our  nation  with  the  lnfra-«tructure  our 
complex  economy  needs  to  keep  It  on  an 
operating  level.  Flood  control  projects  typify 
the  multipurpose  objectives  of  such  public 
works  activities.  We  seek  to  control  the  ad- 
verse Impact  of  floods  on  our  physical  en- 


vironment and,  at  the  same  time.  Increase 
the  productivity  of  the  area  in  terms  of  agri- 
culture, water  power,  recreation  and  the  like. 
These  projects  are  approved  on  the  basis  of 
a  cost-benefit  formula  designed  to  Justify 
the  project  In  terms  of  its  savings  and  its 
benefits  in  paying  for  itself  over  the  life  of 
the  facility  My  point  in  connection  with 
education  is  the  same.  The  long-term  bene- 
fits of  education  will  more  than  pay  for 
themselves  In  terms  of  economic  progress, 
stabUlty  and  well-being  over  the  life  span 
of  the  Individuals  who  compose  our  society. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  is  also 
concerned  with  economic  development  In  a 
more  restricted  or  parochial  approach.  It  is 
pursuant  to  legislation  under  our  Jurisdic- 
tion that  efforts  are  being  carried  forward  to 
revitalize  the  sagging  economies  of  commu- 
nities, counties,  and  states,  as  well  as  multi- 
State  regions.  We  have  learned  some  impor- 
tant lessons  from  these  efforts.  We  have  as- 
certained that  the  cost  of  these  pockets  of 
rural  poverty  has  been  great  In  terms  of 
revenues  never  realized,  incomes  never 
earned  One  of  the  major  efforts  being  made 
to  change  the  economic  patterns  of  these 
areas  Involves  emphasis  on  upgrading  and 
expanding  educational  opportunity. 

The  leaders  In  these  communities  and 
areas  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  edu- 
cation must  not  be  of  the  classical  variety 
alone  but,  rather,  that  there  must  be  provi- 
sion for  a  meaningful  technical  education 
which  will  further  the  abilities  for  the  people 
of  the  communities  to  become  self-sufficient. 

Looking  at  the  problem  of  cost  of  Inaction 
In  another  way.  Dr.  Karl  Mennlnger,  in  his 
book.  "A  Psychiatrist's  World,"  estimates  that 
it  costs  $50,000  to  train  a  psychiatrist,  but 
that  a  good  psychiatrist  will  save  the  com- 
munity millions  of  dollars  In  returning  to 
society  many  of  those  persons  who  would 
otherwise  be  non-productive  But  the  cost  of 
treatment  delayed  will  be  outrageously  ex- 
pensive. As  he  stated.  "Of  the  five  hundred 
patients  waiting  to  be  admitted  to  Winter 
Hospital  alone,  as  you  sit  here  this  very  mo- 
ment, perhaps  a  hundred  will  be  able  to  get 
along  some  way  even  without  treatment,  and 
another  hundred  will  become  chronic  cus- 
todial cases  regardless  of  our  efforts.  But  the 
fate  of  the  other  three  hundred  Is  equivocal. 
It  depends  on  what  happens  Adequately 
treated  and  restored,  they  may  cost  the  gov- 
ernment an  average  of  $3,000  each — that  is 
about  a  million  dollars;  too  long  deferred, 
left  untreated,  or  unsuccessfully  treated, 
many  of  them  will  become  chronic,  per- 
manently disabled  custodial  cases — assum- 
ing an  average  life  span  of  seventy  years, 
they  will  cost  the  government  $25,000,000." 

I  am  talking  to  a  convention  of  teachers 
and  not  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police.  I 
therefore  talk  of  the  role  of  the  teacher  and 
not  that  of  the  policeman.  As  teachers,  your 
function  Is  to  teach  the  intellectual  discipline 
of  your  partlctUar  subject  matter  or  area  of 
specialization.  It  Is  also,  to  a  large  degree, 
your  responsibility — and  partially  because  of 
the  default  of  some  of  our  other  social  in- 
stitutions— to  foster  and  stimulate  In  your 
pupils  a  sense  of  self-dlsclpllne.  Individual 
responsibility,  and  a  regard  for  those  basic 
cultural  values  which  have  given  direction 
to  American  life. 

Our  reactions  to  our  problems.  It  seems 
to  me.  have  been  Indicative  of  the  unique 
character  of  the  American  culture.  After  the 
sting  of  the  Russian  success  with  the  first 
Sputnik,  we  re-oriented  our  technical  and 
with  a  totality  of  effort  which  has  resulted 
in  substantial  improvement  In  this  aspect  of 
our  education  system  We  are  reacting  now 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  Impact  of  the  de- 
prived and  Invisible  men  on  our  society, 
"Headstart"  has  made  some  notable  contri- 
butions in  this  area.  In  Washington.  DC. 
the  Montgomery  Elementary  School.  located 
In  the  heart  of  the  worst  of  that  district's 
ghettos,   has   presented   a   remarkably  effec- 


tive program  for  getting  through  to  chil- 
dren who  are  the  ones  we  traditionally  call 
disadvantaged  or  retarded. 

Lessons  have  been  devised  for  stimulat- 
ing these  children  mentally  and  education- 
ally. And  emphasis  is  placed  on  in-service 
training  for  teachers  so  that  their  traditional 
educational  foundations  for  teaching  is  aug- 
mented In  such  a  way  that  they  will  be  able 
to  successfully  instruct  children  living  in 
the  ghettos  and  attending  ghetto  situated 
schools. 

A  unique  aspect  of  the  present  challenge 
for  the  teachers  is  that,  for  the  first  time, 
many  of  our  young  people,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously— and  usually  passively,  but 
sometimes  violently— have  rejected  the  val- 
ues and  social  attitudes  which  clothe  "the 
American  dream." 

A  sizeable  proportion  of  our  racial  minori- 
ties tjecame  "alienated"  from,  or  have  re- 
jected the  basic  values  of  the  American  ma- 
jority. And  many  of  our  young  people — of 
diverse  racial  and  ethnic  origins — also  have 
rejected  these  values. 

It  is  the  task  of  the  teacher  to  reach  across 
this  barrier  of  isolation  and  establish  con- 
tact. And  this  contact  must  be  so  effectuated 
and  structured  as  to  substitute  for  the  ap- 
peals to  violence  by  an  H.  Rap  Brown  or  a 
Stokely  Carmlchael  and  the  "doctrine  ol 
nothingness"  of  the  "hippies".  Furthermore, 
this  teacher  liaison  mission  to  reach  across 
the  barrier  of  isolation  and  establish  con- 
tact Includes  the  specific  objective  to  Incul- 
cate an  awareness  of  the  meaning  of  self- 
dlsclpllne  and  Individual  responsibility  and 
the  acknowledgment  that  txue  IndivlduaUty 
Is  an  achievement,  not  a  gift  of  this  world. 


SENATOR    METCALF    ON    FARM 
FREIGHT   RATES 

Mr.  McGOVERN,  Mr.  President,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mit- 
calf]  submitted  a  statement,  dated  Oc- 
tober 12,  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  opposing  freight  rate  in- 
creases petitioned  for  by  the  railroads. 

The  statement  notes  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  took  the  lead  in 
offering  evidence  to  the  ICC  that  shows 
serious  deficiencies  in  the  railroads'  data 
relating  to  cost  increases,  data  on  which 
they  base  their  petition,  and  that  agri- 
cultural products  will  bear  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  increased  charges. 

The  Senator  suggests  that  since  the 
ICC  has  been  deaf  to  the  USDA  case  on 
behalf  of  the  farmers,  perhaps  the  Con- 
gress can  provide  a  forum  for  the  evi- 
dence, which  he  so  cogently  summarizes 
in  his  statement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Metcalf's  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Lee  Metcalf,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  Hearings  on 

Increased  Freight  Rates,  1967 — Ex  Parte 

256 — October  12.  1967 

Because  of  the  Ir  portance  of  the  inve.sti- 
gation  Into  this  matter,  I  request  that  my 
remarks  be  included  in  the  Commislson's 
record.  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  and  Repre- 
sentative Arnold  Olsen  have  reviewed  this 
statement,  concur  In  it,  and  ask  that  you 
be  advised  of  their  full  support  of  the  state- 
ments herein. 

The  petitioning  railroads  have  asserted  that 
they  have  incurred  increased  expenses  total- 
ing about  $441  million  yearly,  caused  pri- 
marily by  increases  In  wages  to  their  em- 
ployees and  higher  prices  of  materials,  and 
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that  their  need  for  Increased  revenues  to  off- 
set these  Increased  expenses  is  urgent.  (Ex 
Parte  266,  page  4),  Before  discussing  the 
merits  of  these  projected  cost  figures,  I  think 
It  would  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  admoni- 
tion contained  in  ICC  Docket  34,013  in  which 
the  Hearing  Examiner  states  at  page  73: 

■'Costing  vs.  ratemaking. — A  definite  dis- 
tinction should  be  made  between  the  deter- 
mination of  costs  and  pricing  or  ratemaking. 
Cost  analysis  is  essentially  a  fact  finding 
process.  True,  this  process  and  its  results  may 
differ,  depending  upon  Judgment  factors  and 
the  intended  objective.  But.  whether  for  the 
purpose  of  management  or  regulatory  action, 
the  principal  task  of  the  professional  cost 
analyst  or  cost  accountant  remains  the 
same — the  development  and  presentation  of 
the  relevant  factual  cost  data  needed  by  the 
particular  user  thereof. 

"Admittedly,  costs  are  fundamental  In 
price  determination  or  ratemaking.  None  of 
the  parties  contends,  however,  that  costs 
alone  should  be  considered  as  the  sole  cri- 
teria for  determining  the  lawfulness  of  rates. 
Nor  does  anyone  advocate  here  that  rate  lev- 
els must  Invariably  be  based  strictly  upon 
costs." 

Yet  when  I  study  Ex  Parte  256,  I  find  that 
the  petitioning  railroads  have  advocated 
just  that  position  and  to  this  date  have  been 
upheld  by  the  Commission  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  at 
least  five  Western  State  Commissions  among 
others  have  answered  the  railroads  on  the 
merits  with  detailed  arguments  supported  by 
ample  statistics,  I  also  take  pleasure  in 
noting  that  the  Montana  State  Commission 
Is  among  the  five  Western  statea  which  chose 
to  raise  its  voice  In  protest.  »wever.  I  feel 
compelled  to  note  with  dlspUEsure  the  off- 
band  manner  In  which  the  C^^misslon  chose 
to  Ignore  this  evidence:  '"pie  proposed  in- 
creases sought  by  petitionee  appear  Just  and 
reasonable."  (Appendix  D,  Sheet  5), 

Farming  has  become  more  costly  and  less 
profitable  despite  our  best  efforts  to  achieve 
parity  for  the  family  farmer.  According  to 
President  Leonard  Kenfield  of  the  Montana 
Farmers  Union,  we  have  lost  more  than  8,000 
farm  operators  In  Montana  since  1950.  The 
most  recent  census  reported  that  there  were 
27.000  commercial  farm  operators  in  Mon- 
tana. However,  the  University  of  Montana 
estimates  that  today  that  number  Is  down 
another  4,000  to  23,000.  These  people  are 
moving  away  from  the  farms  and  into  the 
cities. 

If  this  is  not  the  proper  forum  for  this 
evidence  to  be  considered  and  weighed,  per- 
haps the  Congress  of  the  United  States  can 
provide  such  a  forum  to  those  who  have  dili- 
gently sought  to  point  out  the  obvious  falla- 
cies in  the  arguments  set  forth  by  the  rail- 
roads. I  shall  take  this  opportunity  to  point 
out  some  of  the  evidence  offered  previously 
by  the  opponents  of  these  increases,  simply 
because  to  this  date  their  reasons  for  their 
opposition  have  gone  unanswered. 

Evidence  has  been  offered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  demonstrates  seri- 
ous deficiencies  in  the  railroads'  data  re- 
lating to  cost  increases.  For  example,  project- 
ed 1967  payroll  costs  have  been  estimated  by 
the  railroads  at  an  Increase  of  $320  million. 
Historically,  wage  rate  and  fringe  benefit  In- 
creases have  been  numerous.  However,  the 
carriers'  total  payroll  costs  have  remained 
relatively  constant  because  of  the  continuing 
decline  In  total  number  of  employees.  This 
decline  has  continued  through  May  of  1967. 
This  fact  was  called  to  the  Commission's  at- 
tention by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
early  as  3  July  (Verified  Statement  of  Ed- 
ward F.  Heltz) ,  yet  no  consideration  was 
given  to  this  Important  fact  in  Ex  Parte  256. 
Moreover,  the  national  economic  outlook 
for  1967  indicates  forward  motion,  or  growth. 
This  outlook  refers  to  the  Gross  National 
Product  which  historically  has  proven  to 
parallel  Industrial  production.  The  Carriers' 


revenue  has.  In  turn,  proven  to  be  strikingly 
complementary  to  the  rise  in  industrial  pro- 
duction. Tet  the  primary  Indicators  for  In- 
dustry have  been  discarded  in  Ex  Parte  256 
for  Gross  National  Product  is  not  discussed. 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  pioposed 
increases,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
calculated  that  increased  charges  on  agricul- 
tural products  will  approximate  42  Tc  of  the 
total  additional  amount  the  carriers  will  re- 
ceive In  additional  line-haul  revenue.  This 
will  amount  to  $130  million  annually.  This 
is  a  disproportionate  figure.  Agricultural 
products,  food,  and  farm  supplies  represented 
23.7'';  of  the  total  tons  of  all  the  commodi- 
ties which  originated  in  carloads  by  United 
States  railroads  in  1965.  Moreover,  this  is  a 
very  substantial  increase  when  compared  to 
the  treatment  accorded  these  commodities  In 
Increased  Freight  Rates.  1958.  The  amount 
authorized  by  the  Commission  at  that  time 
amounted  to  $25.8  million  annually  on 
products  of  agriculture,  or  16.9';  of  the  total 
line-haul  increase  (304  ICC  289  at  303).  The 
carriers  have  not  shown  what  circumstances 
Justify  this  radically  disproportionate  treat- 
ment of  agricultural  products.  They  have 
not  furnished  the  Commission  with  the 
"actual  cost  and  revenue  data  •  •  •  specifi- 
cally related  to  the  traffic  •  *  •"  as  re- 
quired by  the  Commission  in  Increased  Class 
and  Commodity  Rates.  Transcontinental  (329 
ICC  at  420,  423). 

The  standard  enunciated  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  this  recent  motor  carrier  case  must  of 
necessity  be  applied  to  the  rail  carriers.  At 
page  427  of  Increased  Class  and  Commodity 
Rates,  supra,  the  Commission  stated; 

"The  quantum  of  proof  necessary  to  sup- 
port an  Increase  in  motor  carrier  rates  Is  dif- 
ferent and  heavier  than  in  the  years  prior  to 
1963  •   •   •" 

At  page  422  the  report  states: 

"Prior  to  1962,  the  Commission  approved 
several  general  Increases,  often  without  de- 
tailed investigation.  The  general  Increases  of 
the  respondent  motor  carriers  generally  fol- 
lowed, and  In  certain  ways  supported  the 
increesee  required  by  the  railroads  to  main- 
tain their  service.  •  *  •  The  straitened  condi- 
tion of  the  Nation's  railroads  generally  Im- 
proved by  the  1960'8.  While  approving  a  gen- 
eral Increase  of  the  respondent  motor  car- 
riers in  1963,  we  admonished  that  we  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  quantum  of  evidence 
produced  and  stated: 

"  'There  is  criticism  that  the  respondent's 
evidence  does  not  reveal  In  sufficient  detail 
the  extent  to  which  their  revenues  and  ex- 
penses are  related  to  the  transcontinental 
traffic  on  which  the  increases  apply,  and  that 
some  of  the  carriers  providing  data  do  not 
appear  to  move  a  substantial  volume  of  such 
traffic,  •  •  •  In  the  future,  studies  should  be 
made  which  refiect  the  revenues  and  ex- 
penses and  their  relationship  to  the  specific 
traffic  on  which  the  Increases  are  to  apply.'  " 

The  average  Income  of  farm  people  Is  only 
about  2-3  as  high  as  that  of  nonfarm  people. 
Prospects  for  this  year  point  to  a  downturn 
in  farmers'  net  Income  with  costs  rising  and 
prices  received  bv  farmers  lower  than  In 
1966. 

Farm  prices  In  1967  on  the  average,  are 
running  below  1966.  The  probability  that 
farm  production  expenses  will  rise  again  this 
year  to  a  record  high  level  over  $34  billion 
indicates  a  decline  in  realized  net  farm  in- 
come of  possibly  5  percent  or  more.  Prices 
paid  by  farmers  for  production  items,  in- 
terest, taxes  and  wage  rates  are  running  3.5 
percent  above  a  year  earlier,  and  the  per- 
sistent uptrend  of  past  years  is  expected  to 
continue. 

Increased  transportation  costs  for  farm 
products  would  result  either  in  lower  prices 
to  farmers  for  these  products  or  higher  con- 
sumer prices  for  food  or  some  combination 
of  both.  Lower  prices  received  by  farmers 
directly  affect  farm  Income.  Hidher  costs  of 
farm  production  inputs  also  affect  farm  In- 


come directly.  Higher  consumer  food  prices 
affect  farm  income  through  adverse  alTects 
on  the  demand  for  farm  products. 

TTiere  Is  a  large  disparity  between  the  av- 
erage disposable  personal  income  of  farm 
I>eople  and  of  nonfarm  people.  For  example, 
in  1966  the  per  capita  disposable  perBonal  In- 
come of  the  farm  population  from  all 
sources,  farm  and  nonfarm,  was  $1,731  com- 
pared with  $2,618  for  nonfarm  people.  The 
situation  this  year  points  to  a  widening  of 
the  gap  even  without  any  Increase  In  freight 
rates. 

An  alternative  way  of  looking  at  the  poei- 
tlon  of  agriculture  is  to  compare  th«  gross 
national  product  originating  In  agriculture  to 
the  total  gross  national  product.  This  farm 
GNP  equals  the  value  added  in  agriculture 
or  the  total  value  of  output  less  the  cost  of 
Intermedite  product  consumed.  In  other 
words,  farm  ONP  represents  Agriculture's 
contribution  to  the  Nation's  economic  activ- 
ity. Farm  gross  product  has  risen  from  $20.5 
billion  in  1960  to  $24.8  billion  in  1966.  But. 
farm  gross  product  as  a  percentage  of  total 
GNP  has  declined  from  4.1  percent  in  1960 
to  3.4  percent  in  1966.  Contributing  to  this 
decline  generally  over  the  period  1960-66  la 
the  fact  that  the  nation's  farmers  have  been 
faced  with  decreasing  farm  prices  and  rising 
production  costs,  which  really  means  that 
agriculture  hais  not  fared  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  economy  since  1960  The  proposed  In- 
crease in  freight  rates  which  would  apply 
disproportionately  on  agriculture  will  cause 
farm  gross  produce  as  a  percentage  of  total 
GNP  to  show  a  further  decline  this  year. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  has  an- 
nounced plans  for  possible  discontinuance  of 
one  of  its  principal  passenger  trains  (the 
Malnstreeter ) ,  because  of  anticipated  lose  of 
revenue  due  to  a  decrease  In  railway  postal 
service.  The  proposed  freight  rate  Increase 
would  bring  the  raUro&ds  much  more  In 
revenue  than  It  forecasts  would  be  lost  due 
to  the  change  In  postal  service.  Surely  If  a 
substantial  freight  rate  Increase  Is  granted  to 
railroads,  their  already  dubious  proposal  for 
reduction  in  passenger  service  will  be  further 
weakened.  I  think  the  Comlmsslon  should 
determine  whether  or  not  the  present  pro- 
ceeding provides  sufficient  revenue  for  the 
railroads  to  continue  and  improve  passenger 
service. 

Impwrtant  evidence  has  been  presented  in 
opposition  to  these  Increases  that  has  not 
been  answered  by  this  Commission  thus  far 
I  trust  that  before  a  final  decision  is  rendered 
by  the  Commission  a  full  discussion  of  the 
evidence  presented  by  both  sides  will  be 
dealt  with  and  made  known  to  all  concerned. 
Ex  Parte  256  falls  far  short  in  this  regard. 

In  closing  I  would  point  out  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  contributed 
significantly  to  this  proceeding  through  its 
presentation  against  the  freight  rate  increase. 
The  Department  has  been  subjected  to  some 
criticisms  for  actions  in  behalf  of  consumers 
of  agricultural  products;  in  this  case  the  De- 
partment certainly  acted  in  behalf  of  agri- 
cultural producers.  I  regret  that  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  was  not  In  a 
position  to  represent  more  effectively  the 
persons  who  will  be  adversely  affected  by  this 
proposed,  inflationary  rate  increase.  I  hope 
that  In  the  future  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation can  take  a  more  active  role  before 
the  Commission. 


A  RIGHT  TO  BREAK  THE  LAW 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  John  C.  Neely,  Chief  of  Investiga- 
tions Branch,  Division  of  Audits  and  In- 
vestigations, of  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  has  written  a  very  in- 
teresting article  which  was  published  In 
the  August-September  issue  of  Trial 
magazine. 

I  invite  to  the  attention  of  Senators 
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Mr.  Neely's  comment  that  If  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  Right  of  Privacy  Act — 
S.  928 — is  passed,  "It  will  not  handicap 
truly  professional  investigators."  Mr. 
Neely  speaks  not  only  as  Chief  of  the 
Investigations  Branch  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  but  from  22  years 
of  experience  in  the  field  of  criminal 
Investigation.  He  testified  earlier  this 
year  before  Subcommittee  on  Adminis- 
trative Practice  and  Procedure,  of  which 
I  am  chairman,  and  impressed  us  with 
his  sincerity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entiled  "Wiretapping:  A  Right  To 
Break  the  Law?"  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WiRET.iPPiNG :  A  Right  To  Break  the  Law? 
(By    John    C     Neely.    Chief,    Investigations 

Branch,  Social  Security  Administration) 

I  Note — Mr.  Neely  prepared  this  article  in 
his  private  capacity.  No  endorsement  or  sup- 
port by  the  Departure  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  or  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration Is  Intended.) 

Much  debate  has  ensued  at  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Practice 
and  Procedure  hearings  of  the  alleged  diffi- 
culties in  investigating  hoodlums  and  rack- 
eteers if  the  federal  government  ( through 
the  President's  proposed  Right  to  Privacy 
Act)  halts,  restricts,  or  controls  the  manufac- 
ture, «ale.  and  use  of  electronic  listening  de- 
vices and  other  mechanical  and  electrical 
gadgets,  increasingly  employed  by  enforce- 
ment people  in  recent  years.  While  certain 
Illegal  activities  (obscene  phone  calls,  for 
example)  cannot  be  Inveetigated  without  the 
use  of  listening  devices,  the  President's  bill 
leaves  the  door  open  for  the  use  of  such 
equipment  in  this  type  of  case  and  In  cases 
involving  national  security. 

But  the  use  of  wiretaps  and  "bugs"  has  not 
been  restricted  to  solving  such  crimes;  the 
growing  use  of  wlreitaps  in  Investigating  not 
only  racketeers,  but  nearly  every  other  class 
of  lawbreaker,  has  come  about  because: 

The  persons  assigned  to  Investigate  them 
lack  education  and  training  in  other  In- 
vestigative techniques; 

"Spy-type"  gadgets  have  been  minia- 
turized and  have  become  more  readily  avail- 
able in  the  last  few  years; 

Many  enforcement  people  find  It  easier 
to  listen  to  telephone  calls  in  the  basement 
of  an  apartment  house  than  to  use  other 
techniques  to  aid  In  solving  a  crlme.i 

Many  experienced  Investigators  do  not 
share  the  feelings  of  a  number  of  law  en- 
forcement officials  that  pending  legislation 
and  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
relating  to  custodial  interrogation  and  other 
aspects  of  criminal  law  will  cripple  Investiga- 
tors or  that  these  are  nlt-plcklng  technicali- 
ties affording  more  protection  to  the  hood- 
lum and  the  criminal  than  to  the  average 
law-abiding  citizen.  These  dissenting  investi- 
gators believe,  rather,  that  such  opinions 
have  come  about  as  a  result  of: 


'  "It  may  be  easier  to  catch  .  .  .  (certain 
criminals)  ...  by  wiretapping  than  by  other 
methods.  But  law  enforcement  also  would  be 
easier  If  we  could  use  torture,  general  search 
warrants,  mass  arrests  and  Indefinite  police 
detention  .  .  The  difficulty  Is  that  we  de- 
stroy exactly  what  we  are  seeking  to  preserve 
when  we  try  to  protect  democracy  with  to- 
taUtajlan  tools."  Norman  J.  Small,  Legisla- 
tive Attorney.  American  Law  Division.  The 
Library  of  Congress  Legislative  Reference 
Service,  in  "An  Appraisal  of  the  Legal  Issues 
ArUlng  from  Use  of  Wiretapping  and  Eaves- 
dropping," January  27,  1967. 


A  lack  of  true  professionalism  among  en- 
forcement people; 

Increasing  invasions  of  privacy,  use  of 
gadgets,  and  disregard  for  the  rights  of  sus- 
pects on  the  part  of  enforcement  persannel; 

Public  resentment  resulting  from  disclo- 
sures relating  to  Improper  Investigative 
methods. 

Much  evidence  shows  that  the  use  of  eaves- 
dropping devices  in  recent  years  has  grown 
all  out  of  proportion  to  the  Increase  in  the 
type  of  crimes  which,  allegedly,  cannot  be 
solved  without  them.  Many  major  crimes  of 
this  century  '"ere  solved  before  such  devices 
were  developed.  Unfortunately,  too  many  law 
enforcement  people  have  resorted  to  the 
wholesale  use  of  such  equipment  as  a  short- 
cut or  as  a  method  of  overcoming  personal 
deficiencies  in  general  education  or  broad 
training  in  their  field.'  Investigators  with 
ready  access  to  electronic  listening  or  eaves- 
dropping devices  have  become  addicted  to 
their  use  and  lean  on  them  as  a  crutch  even 
In  cases  solved  more  readily  with  other  tech- 
niques. 

As  the  caliber  of  enforcement  personnel 
improves,  the  process  of  gathering  accept- 
able evidence  to  support  criminal  prosecu- 
tions will  be  accomplished  more  and  more 
through  the  use  of  brain  power  and  less  and 
less  through  the  use  of  electronic  and  me- 
chanical gadgets.'  This  is  what  constitutes 
the  great  challenge  to  people  Interested  in 
an  enforcement  career.  Enforcement  person- 
nel must  be  better  educated  and  better 
trained  than  the  criminal. 

Each  member  of  the  Investigative  staff  at 
Social  Security  Headquarters  In  Baltimore 
holds  a  college  degree  and  a  law  degree.  In 
addition,  two  of  the  Investigators  are  expert 
accountants.  All  have  had  Intensive  Investi- 
gative experience  and  training.  All  have  had 
social  security  program  experience  or  train- 
ing, as  well. 

Since  April  1959  the  staff  has  investigated 
several  hundred  cases,  dealing  with  all  kinds 
of  people — from  the  college  educated  to  the 
Illiterate;  the  corporate  executive  to  the  skid- 
row  wlno;  the  couple  celebrating  their  golden 
anniversary  to  the  hardened  criminal.  No 
kind  of  electronic  listening  devices,  wire  taps, 
or  other  electrical  or  mechanical  gadgets 
were  used.  Nor  were  tape  recorders  or  two- 
way  mirrors  used.  But  their  Investigations 
were  not  hampered  because  such  devices 
were  not  employed. 

Probably  no  experienced  Investigator  would 
be  unalterably  opposed  to  every  use  of  elec- 
tronic and  mechanical  Investigative  aid; 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  may 
demonstrate  that  their  use  by  some  enforce- 
ment groups  is  essential  to  solve  certain  types 
of  crimes.  But.  all  should  decry  what  appears 
to  be  a  cancerous  rationale  In  law  enforce- 
ment circles  that,  when  an  Investigator 
breaks  the  law  (by  trespass,  for  example i  to 
enforce  the  law.  the  investigator's  defense 
should  be  nothing  more  than  a  raised  eye- 
brow. 

Investigative  authority  must  frame  its  own 
policy  and  aet-its  own  high  standards  so  no 
court  revision  or  restrictive  legislation  is 
needed.  More  education  and  training  are  re- 
quired as  the  field  develops.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  truly  professional  Investigator  who 
has  not  been  schooled  and  equipped  to  se- 


3  In  a  dissenting  opinion  (343  U.S.  761-62). 
Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  said:  ".  .  .  sanction- 
ing such  a  'dirty  business'  (electronic  eaves- 
dropping) makes  for  lazy  and  not  alert  law 
enforcement.  It  puts  a  premium  on  force  and 
fraud,  not  on  imagination,  enterprise  and 
professional  training.  These  shortcuts  are 
self-defeating  and  immoral." 

'  Many  years  ago  wiretapping  was  described 
by  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  as  "archaic 
and  Inefficient  and  a  handicap  or  barrier  In 
the  development  of  a  sound,  ethical  investiga- 
tive techniques."  See  53  Harvard  Law  Review, 
863-70.  1940, 


cure  and  evaluate  evidence  without  violating 
anyone's  legal  or  constitutional  rights  to  ob- 
tain It. 

If  the  President's  bill  Is  passed,  it  will  not 
handicap  truly  professional  Investigators, 
Refinements  In  the  law  must  be  accompanied 
by  alert  Investigators  with  a  thorough,  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  criminal  law  and  perti- 
nent rules  of  evidence.  In  enforcement  work, 
there  Is  no  place  for  the  semi-professional. 


THE  LATE  SENATOR  ALEXANDER 
WILEY 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  distin- 
guished former  colleague.  Senator  Alex- 
ander Wiley,  who  passed  away  last  week 
when  he  was  84  years  young. 

I  say  "young"  because,  despite  his 
years,  he  had  a  youthful  optimism  and 
a  youthful  zest  that  defied  the 
calendar. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  In 
1959,  Alexander  Wiley  had  long  been  a 
patriarch  in  the  Senate  and  in  his  party. 
The  only  Senator  from  his  State  of  Wis- 
consin to  be  elected  to  four  full  terms, 
Alexander  Wiley  had  attained  an  impos- 
ing rank  of  leadership. 

High  on  the  ladder  of  im.portant  com- 
mittees, he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  1947  and 
1948  and  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  in  1953  and  1954. 

Yet  despite  his  high  rank,  he  remained 
a  jovial  man  of  homespun  qualities  that 
endeared  him  to  the  people  of  Wisconsin 
and  to  his  colleagues  as  well.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  good  will  and  kindness  and 
will  be  remembered  with  affection  and 
admiration. 

Alexander  Wiley  served  his  Nation 
during  times  of  crisis,  and  he  served  well. 
He  shook  off  traditional  Midwestern  iso- 
lationism and  conservatism  to  espouse 
international  foreign  policy  in  full  recog- 
nition of  the  need  for  America  to  as- 
sume a  position  of  world  leadership. 

A  stanch  advocate  of  bipartisan  for- 
eign policy,  he  gave  both  President  Tru- 
man and  President  Elsenhower  valiant 
and  valuable  backing  on  the  Marshall 
plan,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  the 
United  Nations,  foreign  aid,  and  world 
peace  efforts. 

And  he  played  a  great  role  in  making  a 
longtime  dresun  come  true:  the  St, 
Lawrence  Seaway,  which  opened  the 
heartland  of  America  to  ocean  trans- 
portation. One  of  the  canals  in  this  vast 
system  bears  his  name,  and  a  fitting 
memorial  it  is. 

My  wife  Ellyn  joins  me  In  sajing  a 
fond  aloha  to  Alexander  Wiley  and  in  ex- 
tending our  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Wiley  and  the  family. 


THE  1967  MENORAH  AWARD  TO 
SENATOR  TYDINQS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  partici- 
pating at  a  dinner  in  Baltimore  in  honor 
both  of  the  B'nai  B'rith  organization  and 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  TydincsI. 

At  that  dinner,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished jurists  in  Maryland  and  the 
country,  Judge  Simon  E.  Sobeloff,  of  the 
U.S.  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
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delivered  some  remarks  on  subjects  of 
interest  to  us  all. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Judge 
Sobeloff's  comments  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Address  by  Simon  E.  Sobeloff,  U.S.  Cmcurr 

Judge,  Giving  the  1967  Minorah  Award  to 

Senator  Joseph  D.  Ttdings,  November  1, 

1967 

We  are  assembled  to  celebrate  an  occasion 
and  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man.  The  occasion  is 
the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Fifth 
District  Grand  Lodge  of  B'nal  B'rith.  The 
man  Is  Senator  Tydlngs. 

We  feel  that  there  Is  a  genuine  relationship 
warranting  our  Unking  the  two  purposes.  Al- 
though the  Senator  Is  not  a  member  of  the 
B'nal  B'rith — that  Is  to  say  he  Is  not  a  Son 
of  the  Covenant  In  the  technical  sense,  he  Is 
an  exemplar  of  the  spirit  of  B'nal  B'rith,  and 
we  want  to  do  him  Justice.  When  we  have 
finished.  I  know  he  will  not  respond  Immod- 
estly as  one  man  did  after  hearing  himself 
extolled.  He  said:  "My  friends  you  but  do 
me  simple  Justice  I"  The  Senator  of  course 
will  not  say  It,  but  we  do.  I  shall  return  to 
him  presently,  but  as  the  toastmaster  has 
also  charged  me  with  the  responsibility  of 
speaking  about  the  B'nal  B'rith,  I  turn  to  It 
first. 

B'nal  B'rith  la  almost  unique  in  at  least 
one  respect:  most  Intermatlonal  organiza- 
tions orglnated  abroad  and  are  an  Import  to 
these  shores.  B'nal  B'rith,  on  the  other  hand. 
Is  a  native  American  product  which  has 
spread  to  forty  cotmtrles  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  interesting  to  look  in  on  its  or- 
ganization meeting,  which  took  place  in  New 
York  City  124  years  ago. 

In  October  1843,  twelve  Jewish  immigrants 
from  Germany,  none  of  whom  had  been  in 
this  land  more  than  10  or  20  years,  met  In  a 
little  Jewelry  shop  In  the  Eastside  of  New 
York  and  formally  banded  themselves  to- 
gether. Most  of  them  were  small  merchants — 
they  were  not  rich  men — Chough  there  were 
others  In  the  community  who  were  poorer.  A 
few  among  tixeia  were  recognized  as  intellec- 
tuals. All  had  a  good  meastire  of  Jewish  loy- 
alty and  public  spirit.  One  of  their  alms  was 
mutual  aid,  but  they  also  wished  to  do  some- 
thing about  their  small  community's  eco- 
nomic, educational  and  cultural  problems. 
The  leader  apparently  was  a  man  named 
Jonas,  anglicized  to  Jones.  Prom  the  first 
they  envisaged  the  growth  of  their  organiza- 
tion. In  fact  the  minute*  of  their  Initial 
meeting  record  that  tliey  planned  to  estab- 
lish branches  In  other  cities.  To  finance  their 
endeavor,  each  advanced  $5  and  the  minutes 
soberly  add  the  words  "which  would  be  re- 
funded." 

At  the  second  meeting,  less  than  10  days 
later,  Henry  Jones  and  William  Renau  suij- 
mltted  a  draft  constitution.  They  adopted 
the  B'nal  B'rith  name  and  Its  symbol — the 
menorah,  the  symbol  of  llght-^after  the 
menorah  which  stood  in  the  Temple  in  Je- 
rusalem. This  Is  a  manifestation  of  the  loy- 
alty that  has  endured  twenty  centuries  and 
which  was  so  dramatically  demonstrated 
since  the  Six  Day  War  of  last  June  In  the 
great  rejoicing  at  the  Wall  of  the  ancient 
Temple  In  re-unlted  Jerusalem. 

The  founders  of  B'nal  B'rith  also  adopted 
the  motto  "Benevolence.  Brotherly  Love  and 
Harmony" — which  Is  still  In  vogue.  And  they 
declared  their  fundamental  mission  (a  very 
lofty  and  ambitious  one)  of  "uniting 
Israelites  In  the  work  of  promoting  their 
highest  Interests  and  those  of  humanity:  of 
developing  and  elevating  the  the  mental  and 
moral  character  of  the  people  of  our  faith; 
of  inculcating  the  purest  principles  of 
philanthropy,  honor  and  patriotism:  of  sup- 
porting science  and  art;  alleviating  the  wants 


of  the  victims  of  persecution;  providing  for, 
protecting  and  sisslsting  the  widow  and 
orphan  on  the  broadest  principles  of  human- 
ity." This  wa«  a  remarkable  undertalElng  for 
them  and  the  ensuing  years  testify  to  the 
measure  of  their  and  tlielr  sucoessore' 
achievement. 

FYom  some  of  the  quaint  early  records  we 
learn  how  they  concerned  themselves  with 
details  of  ritual  and  regalia — now  wholly 
discarded — and  with  organization  plans. 
They  put  much  more  store  In  regular  attend- 
ance at  meetings  than  we  do,  for  we  read 
that  members  were  fined  25«  for  non-attend- 
ance. A  primitive  form  of  aid  to  the  poor  was 
adopted.  A  system  of  Insurance  benefits  was 
Installed  but  after  some  years  It  was  aban- 
doned. Today  w»  take  for  granted  the  friendly 
mlngUng  In  tiie  B'nal  B'rith  of  Orthodox, 
Conservative  and  Reform  Jews,  but  In  that 
period  there  was  considerable  tension  be- 
tween the  groups.  And  since  they  were  hu- 
man. It  may  as  well  be  confessed  that  there 
was  a  degree  of  condescension  toward  each 
wave  of  new  Immigrants  on  the  part  of  those 
who  had  arrived  only  a  few  years  earlier. 
Nevertheless  there  was  a  genuine  concern 
for  the  newcomers  to  assist  them  In  getting 
settled,  learning  a  trade  or  setting  up  a  busi- 
ness, and  in  promoting  their  Americaniza- 
tion. 

Protesting  persecution  of  other  lands  Is  an 
activity  that  may  be  traced  back  to  B'nal 
B'rlth's  earliest  years.  When,  for  example, 
the  Swiss  government  In  the  1850's  discrim- 
inated against  Jews  denying  them  recogni- 
tion even  when  they  held  American  pass- 
ports, we  find  B'nal  B'rith  Interceding  with 
Senator  Henry  Clay  and  Secretary  of  State 
Daniel  Webster  who  promised  to  take  this 
into  account  before  approving  a  pending 
treaty  between  Switzerland  and  the  United 
States.  Later,  during  the  administration  of 
President  Taft,  Congress  actually  passed  a 
Resolution  calling  for  the  termination  of 
treaty  relations  with  Czarlst  Russia  because 
It  would  not  honor  American  passports  Is- 
sued to  Jewish  citizens.  There  have  been 
other  such  instances  of  discrimination,  and 
the  pattern  is  still  In  vogue,  as  our  guest  of 
honor  can  testify,  for  he  has  personally  In- 
terceded In  an  effort  to  obtain  an  ameliora- 
tion of  Russia's  treatment  of  Its  Jews.  In- 
deed, he  has  been  helpful  In  at  least  one 
instance  In  arranging  for  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment to  permit  the  departure  of  a  few 
Individuals  in  order  to  Join  their  klnfolk  In 
the  United  States.  How  sad  it  Is  that  mighty 
governments.  In  this  age.  follow  such  llUberal 
policies  and  that  an  extraordinary  effort  Is 
required  to  obtain  a  measure  of  relief  In  an 
isolated  case  here  and  there! 

B'nal  B'rith  program  was  expanded  over 
the  years  and  resulted  In  the  estabUshment 
of  hospitals,  orphanages  and  a  whole  net- 
work of  services  In  war  and  In  peace,  for  the 
benefit  of  Jews  and  non-Jews.  Whenever  and 
wherever  disaster  struck,  this  organization 
has  done  what  it  could  to  relieve  the  victims. 
In  recent  years  B'nal  B'rith  has  been  engaged 
in  USO  work  for  soldiers  and  it  has  given 
powerful  support  to  the  sale  of  Israeli  bonds. 
In  respect  to  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish 
homeland.  I  have  seen  In  my  own  lifetime, 
as  a  member  of  B'nal  B'rith,  a  complete 
reversal  of  attitude.  In  the  early  days.  Zion- 
ism was  opposed  by  many  members  who  mis- 
understood the  movement.  Some  thought  it 
impractical,  others  considered  It  unnecessary. 
To  avoid  disharmony,  it  was  then  deemed 
expedient  not  to  mention  the  subject  at 
Lodge  meetings.  History,  however,  has  clari- 
fied the  situation  and  provided  Its  own  ir- 
refutable answer  which  B'nal  B'rith  now 
fully  accepts.  We  are  avowedly,  unashamedly, 
even  enthuslcally,  committed  to  the  Idea 
and  the  program  of  assisting  the  State  of 
Israel  In  Its  valiant  struggle  for  survival,  rec- 
ognizing both  Its  humanitarian  claims  and 
its   role   as  spiritual   center  for  our  people. 


As  the  organization  attained  maturity,  It 
gradually  shed  the  elaborate  trappings  of 
ritual  and  the  so-called  secrets  common 
among  fraternal  orders.  Today  It  empha- 
sizes a  wide  variety  of  services  In  the  Jewish 
and  the  general  community.  The  struggle 
afalnst  oppression  of  Jews  In  other  lands 
and  the  manifestations  of  Wgotry  surviving 
even  in  our  own  land  are  a  special  concern 
of  the  Anti-Defamation  League,  founded  by 
and  still  affiliated  with  B'nal  B'rith. 

The  little  band  of  12  who  met  In  the 
Jewelry  store  on  the  Eastside  has  grown  to 
Its  present  strength  of  over  200,000  male 
members.  130,000  members  of  the  Women's 
Auxiliary  and  50,000  of  Youth  organization. 
The  Hlllel  Foundation  and  the  A.ZA.  serve 
more  than  350,000  students. 

A  great  historic  service  was  f>erformend  by 
B'nal  B'rith  In  connection  with  the  prompt 
recognition  of  Israel  by  the  United  States. 
Quite  fortuitously.  President  Truman  had 
served  in  an  artillery  unit  In  the  First  World 
War  with  an  obscure  young  Jew,  E^die 
Jacobson.  When  they  were  discharged  from 
the  army  they  set  up  a  little  haberdashery 
business  in  Kansas  City.  Missouri.  Their 
friendship  flourished,  even  though  their 
business  enterprise  did  not.  When  Israel  de- 
clared Its  Independence  in  1948,  and  Jewish 
organizations  Insistently  sought  favorable 
action  by  the  United  States,  it  was  found 
that  certain  elements  in  the  State  D^art- 
men  were  unsympathetic,  and  even  Mr.  Tru- 
man was  annoyed  by  the  pressure.  He  refused 
for  a  time  to  receive  any  more  visitors  who 
sought  to  address  him  on  the  subject.  Tet 
the  matter  was  urgent  and  the  anxiety  of 
Israel's  friends  Is   understandable. 

Frank  Goldman.  President  of  the  order, 
happened  to  learn  that  Eddie  Jacobson,  the 
lifelong  friend  of  the  President,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  B'nal  B'rith  Lodge.  Jacobson  was  asked 
to  Intercede  with  the  President  to  allow  Dr. 
Ohalm  Welzmann,  later  the  first  President 
of  Israel,  to  visit  the  President  in  the  White 
House.  Jacobson  was  at  first  reluctant,  for  he 
did  not  wish  to  presume  on  his  friendship, 
pleading  that  he  knew  Jlttle  of  such  affairs: 
but  finally  he  was  persuaded  and  did  avail 
himself  of  the  open  door — open  to  him — at 
the  White  House.  The  meeting  between 
President  Truman  and  Dr.  Welzmann  was 
arranged;  lYuman's  reservations  were  quickly 
overcome  by  the  logic  and  Justice  of  Dr 
Wlezmann's  presentation  of  the  question. 
When  the  President  understood  the  issue,  he 
personally  smnounced  VB.  recognition  of  the 
new-bom  Israel,  without  waiting  on  the 
dilatory  State  Department.  Thus,  in  a  single 
hour  did  Mr.  Truman  achieve  true  immor- 
tality in  Jevrtsh  history. 

He  has  since  repeatedly  expMressed  deep 
satisfaction  with  the  role  he  played  then. 
It  was  a  crucial  act,  coming  when  it  did. 
Russia  and  other  nations  promptly  followed 
suit.  Unhappily.  Russia's  later  attitude  has 
been  less  benign. 

There  is  not  time  to  relate  the  whole  story 
of  B'nal  Brlth  activity  through  the  doeen 
decades  of  its  existence.  In  summary,  it  has 
been  a  glorious  record  of  achievement.  In 
days  of  tranquillity  and  more  often  in  days 
of  turmoil.  In  prosperity  and  depression.  In 
good  times  and  bad,  it  has  fought  ignorance 
and  bigotry,  aided  the  causes  of  the  op- 
pressed, both  Jewish  and  other.  It  has  not 
been  nEwrow  In  the  pursuit  of  Justice  but 
has  grappled  with  many  problems  in  many 
plEkces,  striving  according  to  Its  lights  to 
advance  the  mission  the  12  founding  fathers 
took  upon  themselves,  to  promote  the  high- 
est Interests  of  the  Jewish  people  and  those 
of  humanity. 

So  much  for  the  sponsoring  body;  I  must 
return  to  the  subject  of  our  tribute.  You 
will  readily  perceive  how  natural  it  is  for 
B'nai  B'rith  to  select  Senator  Tydlngs  for 
special  honor,  for  he  has  evidenced  a  com- 
mitment to  the  same  broad  humanitarian 
principles  which  have  inspired  and  guided  it. 
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Woodrow  Wilson  said  that  In  the  first  year 
of  a  man's  government  service  In  Washing- 
ton, he  either  grows  or  swells.  And  Wilson 
added,  with  a  touch  of  malice,  that  It  would 
be  a  good  thing  U  those  who  swell  would 
burst.  Joe  Tydlngs  did  not  swell:  he  has 
grown  magnificently.  Indeed  he  was  no  novice 
when  he  entered  the  Senate  for  he  was  nur- 
tured In  the  atmosphere  of  that  branch  of 
the  Government.  From  his  father,  Millard 
Tydlngs,  who  was  a  Senator  from  Mar>-land 
for  24  years  (longer  I  believe  than  other 
Marylanders).  he  learned  not  only  the  work- 
ings of  the  government  apparatus,  but  he 
absorbed  the  gallant  spirit  which  animated 
his  father.  In  less  than  three  years  he  has 
carved  for  himself  a  remarkable  zone  of  ac- 
tivity and  usefulness.  He  has  shown  the 
high  quality  of  his  mind  and  a  degree  of 
Imaginativeness,  industry  and  perserverance 
that  excites  admiration.  In  so  short  a  period 
he  has  achieved  a  stature  and  Influence  that 
few  men  have  attained  in  much  longer 
service. 

His  modest  biography  In  the  Congressional 
Directory  does  not  begin  to  tell  the  story. 
From  it  we  merely  learn  that  he  Is  a  lawyer, 
that  he  served  as  UjS.  Attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Maryland,  is  a  senior  warden  of  his 
church  and  is  married  and  has  three  chil- 
dren. It  is  almost  as  laconic  as  the  biography 
of  another  Maryland  statesman — George 
Konig.  He  wrote  of  himself,  "George  Konig, 
Congressman  from  the  Third  District  of 
Maryland,  married  and  lives  with  his  wife." 
Joe  can  claim  that  too.  and  more. 

As  soon  aa  he  entered  the  Senate  he  made 
it  his  special  area  of  responsibility  to  work 
for  improvements  in  the  federal  Judicial 
machinery.  It  Is  a  field  that  had  not  been  too 
assiduously  cultivated.  He  became  chairman 
of  a  sub-committee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  dealing  with  these  matters.  He 
endowed  the  sub-committee  with  life  and 
vigor,  conducting  comprehensive  studies, 
surveys  and  examination*  of  many  aspects  of 
the  federal  Judicial  system,  and  he  has  spon- 
sored several  important  pieces  of  remedial 
legislation.  This  Is  not  a  meeting  of  the  Bar 
Association,  so  I  shall  not  stop  to  list  de- 
tails It  is  enough  to  say  that  he  has  looked 
into  such  matters  as  Jury  selection  to  Insure 
fair  trials:  has  given  attention  to  the  knotty 
question  of  retirement  or  disciplining  of  fed- 
eral Judges  whose  behavior,  or  physical  or 
mental  condition  warrants  It;  he  has  striven 
for  significant  reforms  in  the  administration 
of  federal  court*,  concerning  himself  with 
the  problem  of  assuring  fair  trials  consistent 
with  freedom  of  the  press:  the  appelate  re- 
view of  sentences;  the  proper  disposition  of 
cases  Involving  defendants  who  are  insane 
etc.,  etc..  etc. 

Our  honored  guest  cherishes  the  notion 
that  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 
are  not  merely  ceremonial  proclamations  to 
be  glorified  on  the  Fourth  of  July  and  forgot- 
ten every  other  day.  He  believe*  deeply  and 
passionately  that  the  spirit  of  those  docu- 
ments must  Infuse  the  dally  work  of  courts 
and  Judges. 

But  the  Senator  has  looked  toward  wide 
horizons  in  still  other  directions.  Last  year 
he  visited  Russia  and  other  countries  in  Asia 
and  Africa  to  observe  their  legal  institutions 
and  to  learn  about  matters  of  special  inter- 
est to  us  because  of  Russia's  treatment  of  Its 
Jewish  population.  And  most  recently  he  has 
expressed  himself  forthrlghtly  on  the  Arab- 
Israeli  war.  He  discountenances  any 
trumped-up  arrangement  which  Is  less  than 
a  real  peace  settlement  or  which  tolerates 
overhanging  shadows  of  continued  threats. 
Infiltration,  sabotage  and  violence  bv  Israel's 
Arab  neighbors  even  ss  they  demand  a  res- 
toration of  what  they  lost  by  initiating  the 
war 

In  a  word.  Senator  Tydlngs  Is  a  man  of  the 
broadest  Interests,  blessed  with  a  vigor  of 
mind,  warmth  of  heart,  and  grace  of  manner 
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that  have  set  him  on   a  course  altogether 
compatible  with  B'nal  Brith's  ideals. 

For  these  good  reasons  Menorah  Lodge  Is 
delighted  to  honor  Senator  Tydlngs.  to  ex- 
press its  regard  and  good  will  and  to  give 
him  its  1967  Menorah  Award. 


THE  PUNCHCARD  SNOOPERS 


Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  October  16,  1967,  issue  of  The  Nation 
magazine  contains  a  highly  perceptive 
article  on  the  potential  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy which  the  "data  bank"  might 
create. 

Phil  Hirsch,  Washington  conespond- 
ent  for  Datamation  magazine,  wrote  the 
excellent  article  entitled  "The  Punch- 
card  Snoopers."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

D.^T.*  Banks:  The  Punchcard  Snoopers 

(By  PhU  Hirsch) 
(Non:. — ^Mr.  Hirsch  Is  Washington  cor- 
respondent for  Datamation  Magazine,  a  lead- 
ing computer  Industry  trade  publication.  He 
has  written  extensively  about  the  social  and 
technical  aspects  of  automation.) 

Washington.—  "The  Information  that  you 
are  required  to  furnish  is  held  confidential 
by  law.  Your  census  report  cannot  be  used 
for  purposes  of  taxation.  Investigation,  or 
regulation." 

So  stated  the  director  of  the  Census  Bu- 
reau on  the  front  page  of  every  1960  census 
form.  Below  his  signature,  the  message  was 
repeated  in  slightly  different  language.  Yet, 
since  1960,  the  Bureau  has  distributed  de- 
tailed statistics,  summarized  from  Individ- 
ual census  questionnaires,  to  hundreds  of 
companies,  trade  associations  and  govern- 
ment agencies,  without  determining  what 
those  statistics  would  be  used  for. 

In  1963,  the  American  Medical  Association 
sent  the  Bureau  a  list  of  900  physicians  liv- 
ing In  Chicago  and  the  rest  of  Illinois.  Census 
pulled  the  returns  of  188  doctors,  then  sum- 
marized their  Incomes  The  report  sent  to 
AMA  was  classified  into  more  than  two 
dozen  Income  categories.  The  number  of  doc- 
tors within  each  group  was  further  subclas- 
slfled  by  type  of  medical  specialty  (general 
practitioner.  Internist,  surgeon*,  as  well  as 
by  area  of  re.sldence  ( inside  and  outside  Met- 
ropolitan Chicago* 

Census  officials  insist  that  selling  this  In- 
formation to  AMA  didn't  violate  anyone's 
privacy  They  maintain  that  there  Is  no  way 
of  telling,  from  the  statistics,  which  of  the 
900  individuals  in  the  original  list  were  in- 
cluded in  the  sample.  But  the  message  on 
the  front  cover  of  the  1960  census  ques- 
tionnaire says  nothing  about  summarizing 
and  selling  the  Information  Inside.  It  clearly 
Implies  the  opposite. 

Actually,  the  Bureau  can't  really  know  If 
the  AMA  tabulation  violated  anyone's  pri- 
vacy because  It  simply  accepted  the  ajsocla- 
tlon's  statement  that  the  data  wa«  needed 
for  a  study  of  physicians'  Incomes  Other  or- 
ders for  census  statistics  are  also  filled  with- 
out being  Investigated. 

Instead  of  Investigating,  warnings  are 
issued— possibly  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
make  the  investigations  unnecessary.  The 
annual  catalogues  Issued  by  the  Census  Bu- 
reau tell  prospective  purchasers  of  special 
tabulations  that  'the  purposes  for  which 
such  tabulations  are  obtained  must  not  be 
contrary  to  the  public  Interest,  nor  must 
they  be  used  to  give  unfair  commercial  or 
other  advantage  to  any  person  or  group." 

Among  the  Bureaus  customers  during  the 
past  few  years  was  an  advertising  agency 
that  wanted  to  know  which  areas  of  the 
country  contained  a  high  percentage  of  teen- 


agers:   the   agency   was   promoting   "Do-It," 
described   as   "a   teenage   dance   fad  Item." 
An  insurance  company,  seeking  prospects  for 
its  personal  accident  policy  In  New  Mexico 
asked  for  data  on  Indians  and  persons  with 
Spanish  surnames.  Another  ad  agency  sought 
help  In  locating  families  with  specified  in- 
comes,  who    would    make   good   credit-card 
customers  for  stores   and   oil   companies.  A 
Boy  Scout  group  wanted  to  improve  its  fund- 
raising  activities,  while  an  electrical  products 
firm    asked    for    family    Income    data    that 
could  be  used  to  "evaluate"  Its  pay  structure. 
■'.  .  .  I  am  sure  that  the  Census  (Bureau) 
can  get  from  our  members.  In  some  cases 
Information  which   they  probably  wouldn't 
give  to  the  (American  Textile  Manufacturers) 
Institute,"  said  R.  B.  Brandis.  an  ATMI  ex- 
e*il:lve,   when  he  appeared   before   a  House 
subcommittee  In  1964.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
times  the  propriety  of  the  Bureau's  special 
tabulations  Has  been  referred  to  In  public 
What  Brandis  said  raises  a  rather  chilling 
prospect.  For  If  the  Bureau  Is  distributing 
information    to    third    parties    which    they 
couldn't  legitimately  get  on  their  own,  It  Is 
a  stool  pigeon,  not  a  statistical  service  agency. 
The    fees    charged    for    these    tabulations 
cover  "the  total  Incremental  cost  ...  of  ex- 
tracting  the  data   from   the  files   and   pre- 
paring the  tabulations,"  Census  Director  Ross 
Eckler  told  the  subcommittee  last  year.  He 
neglected  to  add  that  the  preceding  steps- 
collecting    data    from    each    household    and 
processing  It  Into  extractable  form — are  far 
more  expensive  and  are  subsidized  by  the  tax- 
payer.   Just    the    first    Job,    data    collection, 
represented  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  cost 
of  the  1980  decennial  census. 

Special  tabulations  are  by-products  of  the 
data  that  produces  published  census  reports, 
explains  a  Bureau  official;  he  argues  that  If 
there  were  no  tabulations,  the  same  Infor- 
mation would  still  have  to  be  gathered  In  the 
field  by  census  enumerators.  Hence,  the  Bu- 
reau doesn't  feel  right  charging  users  of 
special  tabulations  for  field  work. 

But  the  business  firms  and  trade  associa- 
tions that  purchase  special  tabulations  have 
originated  many  of  the  census  questions 
added  in  recent  years,  so  this  program  must 
have  increased  the  complexity  and  expense 
of  census  collection  and  data  processing. 

Several  other  federal  agencies — notably  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  Federal  Housing 
Administration.  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion and  Department  of  Agriculture — sell  ag- 
gregate statistical  summaries  to  public  and 
private  organizations.  The  Individuals  who 
supply  this  InformaUon,  like  those  who  flU 
out  census  questionnaires,  are  always  assured 
that  what  they  tell  the  government  will  be 
kept  strictly  confidential. 

In  November,  1964,  IRS  tabulated  the  ad- 
Justed  gross  Incomes  of  5,000  subscribers  to 
the  New  Jersey  Blue  Shield  Plan.  Separate 
Income    figures    were    presented    for    family 
and    single    person    subscribers,    for    those 
enrolled  under  group  contracts,  and  for  those 
paying  premiums  dlrecOy.  Prom  this  analysis. 
New  Jersey  Blue  Shield  developed  a  proposal 
In  1965  to  Increase  rates  for  middle-Income 
subscribers.  It  was  never  adopted,  but  only 
because  the  plan's  trustees,   a  majority  of 
whom  are  doctors,  found  a  better  alterna- 
tive:  In  October,   1965,  they  authorized  a  6 
per  cent  Increase  In  the  fees  paid  to  par- 
ticipating physicians,  causing  a  run  on  the 
plan's  financial  reserves  during  1966  which 
forced    the   state   to   grant   Blue   Shield   an 
overall  12  per  cent  Increase  early  this  year. 
IRS  and  the  other  agencies  do  a  relatively 
small   amount  of  statistical   tabulating  for 
outsiders.  But  at  the  Census  Bureau,  this  Is 
a  big  business.  As  Robert  Volght,  a  special 
assistant  In  the  Bureau's  office  of  research 
and  development  boasted  last  March.  In  a 
speech  to  the  American  Bankers  Association: 
"In  financial  terms,  the  revenue  from  tabu- 
lations and  other  statistical  work  done  to  fill 
special  requests  has  equaled   the  total  ap- 
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proprlatlons  for  the  current  Bureau  pro- 
gram for  several  years,  and  this  year  wUl  ex- 
ceed that  figure  by  a  substantial  margin." 
(The  Bureau's  fiscal  1967  appropriation 
totaled  approximately  $25   million.) 

This  business  should  grow  considerably  be- 
cause the  Bureau  Is  busily  refining  its  statis- 
tics and  procedures  to  Improve  its  service. 
Here  is  Volght  telling  the  ABA  about  the 
major  changes  planned  for  their  benefit  In 
the  1970  census: 

"We  expect  to  provide  much  greater  geo- 
graphic flexibility.  We  will  identify  data 
down  to  the  Individual  side  of  a  city  block 
so  that  it  can  be  grouped  into  any  geographic 
configuration  you  call  for.  Also,  we  expect 
to  Identify  these  block  sides  by  coordinates 
of  latitude  and  longitude.  This  will  open  up 
a  whole  new  area  of  potential  value  to  mar- 
keters. For  example,  you  could  ask  us  to  give 
the  characteristics  of  the  p>opulatlon  and 
housing  In  one  mile  circles  from  your 
bank  location  or  from  a  prospective  bank 
location.  We  will  be  in  a  position  to 
map  cities  for  you  In  square  miles  grids 
or  other  configurations  on  the  computer,  to 
geographically  display  the  characteristics  of 
such  areas,  to  provide  a  land  and  housing 
value  chart,  commuting  patterns,  new  hous- 
ing, old  housing,  deteriorated  housing,  et 
cetera.  Some  of  the  future  possibilities  are 
quite  exciting.  .  .  ." 

To  exploit  this  new  capability,  all  the 
customer  will  have  to  do  Is  give  the  Bureau 
a  list  containing  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  individuals  he  wants  to  know  about: 
a  computer  will  then  retrieve  the  corre- 
sponding records  and  summarize  their  con- 
tents automatically. 

These  "matching  studies"  could  be  made 
previously,  but  they  had  to  be  done  man- 
ually, were  restricted  to  a  few  large  cities, 
and  usually  failed  to  match  a  substantial 
number  of  names  on  the  customer's  list. 
Computerization,  together  with  the  wide- 
spread use  of  mailed  census  questionnaires 
in  1970.  is  expected  to  reduce  these  short- 
comings and  increase  the  commercial  appeal 
of  matching  studies  substantially. 

If  the  "data  bank"  proposed  by  the  Bvu-eau 
of  the  Budget  materializes,  matching  studies 
will  become  even  more  useful.  The  Budget 
Bureau  wants  to  set  up  a  computerized 
storehouse  encompassing  the  statistics  col- 
lected by  twenty  federal  agencies,  including 
Census.  The  Information  would  be  con- 
verted into  a  standard  format,  permitting 
figures  collected  by  different  agencies  to  be 
related,  and  enabling  users — government 
officials,  scholars  and  businessmen— to  com- 
bine the  information  in  new  waj's.  This  can't 
be  done  now  because  the  data  collections 
of  moet  agencies  overlap  and  the  boundaries 
are  murky.  (See  "National  Data  Center:  The 
Computer  vs.  the  Bill  of  Rights"  by  Anthony 
Prlsendorf,  The  Nation,  October  31,  1966.) 

Several  other  data  banks  are  already  In 
operation,  or  planned.  According  to  EDP 
Weekly,  an  electronics  Industry  trade  pub- 
lication, a  nation-wide  computerized  net- 
work designed  to  help  keep  undesirable 
drivers  off  the  highway  Is  being  developed 
within  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
Each  state  will  feed  In  the  records  of  Indi- 
vidual drivers  whose  licenses  have  been  re- 
voked; all  states  then  will  be  able  to  check 
their  driver  license  applications  against  this 
file,  routinely  and  Instantly.  The  basic  Idea 
is  to  prevent  a  driver  who  loses  his  license 
In  one  state  from  getting  rellcensed  in  an- 
other. Who  will  have  access  to  this  Informa- 
tion has  not  been  disclosed. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Is  developing  an  IBM 
system  which,  according  to  U.S.  News  <fr 
World  Report,  "will  produce  facts  and  fig- 
ures about  anyone"  living  In  the  city.  Credit 
bureaus  are  merging  their  records  at  a 
frenetic  rate.  Some  region-wide  data  banks 
are  in  operation,  and  by  1972  the  Associated 
Credit  Bureaus  of  Amerlcf  plan  to  have  a 
nation-wide  network. 

A  few  legislators — notably  Rep,  Oomelliu 


Gallagher  of  New  Jersey,  Rep.  William 
Green,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Missouri's 
Sen.  Edward  Long — have  wondered  out  loud 
whether  galloping  computerization  is  hvirry- 
ing  the  nation  toward  an  Orwelllan  society. 
Gallagher  has  suggested  that  the  Budget 
Bureau's  proposed  data  bank  could  collect 
individual  dossiers  and  make  their  contents 
accessible  to  anyone  with  enough  political 
clout.  He  has  succeeded  In  getting  the  whole 
idea  shelved,  at  least  temporarily.  Mean- 
while, the  Census  Bureau  has  been  persuaded 
not  to  ask  each  p>erson  for  his  religion  and 
social  security  number  in   1970. 

Very  little  has  been  said,  though,  about 
another  aspect  of  the  privacy  problem  which 
could  be  just  as  much  of  a  threat  to  the  in- 
dividual as  a  computerized  dossier. 

The  nature  of  this  threat  is  suggested  by 
a  computerized  system  developed  recently  at 
MIT  to  evaluate  consumer  loan  applications. 
It  is  based  on  "population  subsets"— discrete 
groups  of  borrowers,  residing  within  par- 
ticular areas,  whose  purchasing  and  pay- 
ment habits  are  measured  statistically,  then 
cross-classified  by  Income  level,  family  size 
and  various  other  characteristics.  The  re- 
sulting statistical  profiles  provide  yardsticks 
for  evaluating  the  people  who  apply  for 
loans.  Matching  each  applicant  with  "his ' 
population  subset  allegedly  will  Indicate 
whether  he's  a  good  or  a  bad  credit  risk. 

This  Idea  has  great  appeal  for  "credit  gran- 
tors" as  they  are  called  in  financial  circles. 
Their  primary  goal  is  to  maximize  profit  at 
minimum  risk,  which  means  locating  a  large 
number  of  "responsible"  borrowers  as  effi- 
ciently as  possible.  If  a  computer  Is  able  to 
reduce  the  costs  of  existing  evaluation  pro- 
cedures (and  there  is  little  doubt  It  can), 
that  is  sufficient  Justification  for  computer- 
ization. Presumably,  the  new  system  should 
also  have  a  better  batting  average  than  the 
old  one.  But  the  definition  of  a  "responsible" 
borrower  Is  flexible,  so  this  Judgment  de- 
pends largely  on  the  Judge. 

As  credit  bureaus  merge  their  records  Into 
regional  and  national  data  banks,  systems 
like  the  one  developed  at  MIT  could  encom- 
pass more  and  more  credit  grantors  and 
more  and  more  borrowers.  The  physical  rela- 
tionship would  change  also.  Now,  when  an 
Individual  applies  for  a  loan  or  a  charge  ac- 
count, he  often  has  a  chance  to  persuade  the 
credit  manager  to  overlook  a  doubtful  rec- 
ord. In  a  few  years,  the  borrower's  fate  Is 
likely  to  be  decided  In  micro-seconds  by  an 
electronic  oracle  installed  on  a  remote 
Olympus. 

Some  credit  managers  probably  will  con- 
tinue to  rely  mainly  on  their  Judgment.  But 
many  won't.  For  denying  a  man  credit  in  a 
society  where  credit  Is  Indispensable  is  a  big 
responsibility. 

Many  applicants  who  don't  conform  to  the 
life  pattern  programed  into  the  credit  bureau 
computer  complex  will  undoubtedly  alter 
their  habits.  The  others  simply  will  be  denied 
credit,  on  the  basis  of  guilt  by  association, 
because  they  belong  to  a  wrong  population 
subset.  _ 

In  the  automobile  Insurance  Industry,  guilt 
by  association  already  has  been  honed  Into 
a  valuable  marketing  tool.  The  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  recently  began  Inquiring 
Into  the  widespread  practice  of  canceling 
policies  "without  sufficient  Justiflcatlon.  and 
often  on  the  basis  of  whimsy  or  flimsy  ex- 
cuse "  The  Inquiry  was  announced  July  10. 
In  the  next  ten  days,  the  committee  received 
more  than  120  complaints  from  individuals 
who  claimed  they  had  been  denied  coverage, 
or  had  been  forced  to  pay  excessive  premiums 
because  of  age.  sex,  color,  economic  back- 
ground or  place  of  residence 

Not  all  businessmen  have  the  resources  of 
the  Insurance  compwinles,  or  the  same  power 
to  extract  personal  Information  from  their 
customers.  The  Census  Bureau  Is  amply  en- 
dowed with  both,  however,  and  is  more  than 
willing  to  put  them  at  the  service  of  busl- 
neu. 


The  1970  census  wUl.  among  Its  other  ques- 
tions, ask  for  detailed  figures  on  individual 
income — farm  and  non-farm  earnings,  inter- 
est and  dividend  Income,  welfare  payments, 
unemployment  and  other  insurance  benefits. 
Women  will  be  asked  how  many  babies  they 
ever  had.  Those  individuals  born  after  April, 
1953,  will  report  whether  they  worked  at 
any  time  In  the  week  preceding  the  censiis, 
and  if  so,  how  many  hours,  where  the  em- 
ployment was  located;  how  the  individual 
traveled  there:  whether  he  was  absent  at 
any  time  during  the  week  because  of  ill- 
ness, vacation  or  other  reason:  whether  he 
weis  looking  for  work,  was  unemployed  or 
laid  off;  the  name  of  his  employer;  his  occu- 
pation, duties  and  job  title.  There  will  be 
equally  detailed  questions  on  marital  status 
and  living  accommodations.  Those  who  rent 
honnes  or  apartments,  for  example,  will  have 
to  tell  how  much  they  pay  the  landlord,  what 
they  spend  on  utilities,  and  what  appliances 
they  own. 

Most  of  these  questions  will  be  asked  to 
only  a  sample  of  the  population.  But  this 
shouldn't  stop  the  Census  Bureau's  com- 
puters from  massaging  the  data  into  match- 
ing studies  tailored  to  the  individual  needs 
of  Its  customers  While  names  will  be  kept 
confidential,  the  rest  of  the  InformaUon  on 
each  census  questionnaire  will  be  an  open 
book  Pitchmen  of  all  types  and  moral  com- 
plexions will  be  led  straight  to  their  marks, 
and  the  marks  will  pay  most  of  the  bill. 


SECRETARY  UDALL  ON  THE 
DEMOCRATIC  RECORD 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  21  the  distinguished  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall. 
addressed  the  Midwestern  Democratic 
Conference  In  Rapid  City.  S.  Dak.  That 
enthusiastic  audience  received  the  Sec- 
retary warmly,  and  he  in  return  gave 
what  I  consider  to  be  an  outstanding 
address. 

No  one  is  better  able  to  relate  the 
domestic  triumphs  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration than  Stewart  Udall.  With 
typical  Western  openness  and  candor, 
he  simply  related  the  unsurpassed  record 
of  legislation  and  administrative  accom- 
plishments of  a  Democratic  Congress  and 
a  Democratic  administration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  his  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Excerpts  of  Rjucarxs  bt  SscRrrART  or  the 

INTIRIOB  STIWART  L.  UCAIX  AT  THE  MID- 
WESTERN Democratic  Conterkncb,  Rapid 
Crrr.  S.  Dak.,  October  20.  1967 

I  am  Intensely  pleased  to  be  with  you 
tonight. 

First,  because  I  always  enjoy  the  company 
of  Midwestern  Democrats.  No  other  Demo- 
cratic Conference  surpaaaed  your  1964  record. 
They  couldn't.  Your  14  States  scored  164 
electoral  votes  to  none  for  the  opposition. 

Second,  because  I  want  to  express  my  con- 
viction that  in  the  time  of  testing  next 
year,  you  again  will  lead  the  way  In  the  vot- 
ing for  our  Party  and  our  President,  Lyndon 
B,  Johnson. 

Wben  the  prospective  Qeab  and  blood  can- 
didates of  the  opposition  are  jud^d  against 
President  Johnson,  the  strength  of  our  Party 
and  our  President  Is  overpowering. 

There  are  no  Republican  platform  pro- 
posals that  stand  comparison  with  our  rec- 
ord of  the  seven  years  past  or  our  alms  to 
continue    that    progress. 

And  there  are  no  opposition  csindldates. 
declared  or  undeclared,  who  can  stand  to  be 
Judged  against  the  leadership,  skill  and  fore- 
sight  of  President  Johnson. 
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I  say  this  even  though  some  of  my  best 
friends  are  Republicans,  and  I  suspect  that 
some  of  you  have  the  same  catholic  tastes.  To 
quote  a  famous  General:  "Qlve  me  a  minute 
and  I'll  recall  a  name." 

In  this  time  of  peril  our  country  must 
continue  to  be  supplied  leadership  with  ex- 
perience and  vision. 

The  Democratic  Party  repeatedly  has 
proved  It  has  leadership  on  the  fleld  and  on 
the  bench. 

That  other  political  party  remains  hide- 
bound with  a  tendency  to  substitute  a  new 
pacltage    for    the   same    old    tired    program 

Postmaster  General  Larry  O'Brien  says 
one  of  his  favorite  pastimes  In  Washington 
is  Identifying  which  politician  is  a  Demo- 
crat and  which  Is  a  Republican. 

Watching  television  watchers  is  one  way. 
Democrats  watch  westerns  that  cause  them 
to  clinch  fists  and  get  red  in  the  face.  Re- 
publicans get  the  same  way  watching 
Democrats. 

Economics  is  another  way.  Democrats 
look  at  the  bright  side.  Republicans  react  to 
the  greatest  economic  boom  in  our  history 
by  complaining  that  we  are  in  the  depths 
of  prosperity. 

Personally,  I  find  that  Democrats  buy 
books  that  have  been  banned  In  Boston 
while  Republicans  form  censorship  commit- 
tees and  read  them  as  a  group. 

And  on  Saturdays  I  understand  that 
Democrats  wash  the  car  and  get  a  haircut 
while  Republicans  head  for  the   boat  club. 

Two  weeks  ago  in  Washington  a  nation- 
wide audience  gathered  to  hear  President 
Johnson. 

He  said  he  gets  plenty  of  advice  on  how  to 
get  out  of  trouble  cheaply  and  quickly — and 
most  of  it  boils  down  to  one  thought:  Deny 
your  responsibilities. 

Then  he  said; 

"In  the  time  I  have  been  given  to  lead  this 
country,  I  shall  not  follow  that  kind  of 
advice. 

"The  Democratic  Party  has  never  chosen 
the  road  of  irresponsibility.  In  the  19e0's 
America,  under  Democratic  leadership,  has 
faced  up  to  the  poverty  and  discrimination 
in  its  midst.  It  has  not  mastered  them.  But 
it  has  started  on  the  road  toward  mastery — 
toward  healing  and  educating  and  training 
and  employing  those  whom  Ufp  was  pass- 
ing by.  ^ 

"This  Party,  and  the  programs  It  has  in- 
spired and  legislated  and  turned  into  action, 
has  set  a  standard  in  the  196o's  by  which 
every  Administration  that  follows  must  be 
Judged." 

Democrats  are  faced  with  a  camouflage  of 
carping,  criticism  and  condemnation. 

You  and  I  know  that  we  can  burn  off  that 
smog  of  discontent  with  the  bright  light  of 
our  accomplishments  of  the  last  seven  years. 

Democrats  can  make  this  a  pair  of  nat- 
urals— seven  come  eleven — Just  by  pointing 
out  our  accomplishments. 

They  are  unmatched  In  the  annals  of  gov- 
ernment In  the  history  of  the  world. 

All  of  the  New  Frontier  program  of  1960 
and  85  percent  of  the  Great  Society  Demo- 
cratic platform  of  1964  have  been  translated 
into  law  and  accomplishment. 

Some  of  the  legislative  landmarks  were: 
Voting  Rights,  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education.  Higher  Education,  Medicare, 
Peace  Corps.  Nuclear  Test  Ban.  Alliance  for 
Progress,  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, Veterans  benefits.  Social  Security 
increases,  Model  Cities,  Rent  Supplements, 
Minimum  Wage,  the  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965.  Pood  for  Freedom,  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund,  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  and  many  others. 
The  results: 

The  greatest  seven  years  of  economic  and 
social  advance  this  Nation — or  any  nation — 
has  ever  seen 

A  gross  national  product  50  percent  greater 
than  it  was  In  1960. 


Seven  and  one-half  million  new  Jobs. 
A  drop  in  unemployment  rate  from  over 
7  percent  to  less  than  4  percent. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  billion  dollars 
more  In  personal  Income. 

Net  per  farm  Income  up  70  percent  from 
the  beginning  of  1961  to  the  end  of  1966. 

The  greatest  advance  In  history  In  aid  to 
education. 

Medicare  and,  with  it,  freedom  from  the  op- 
pressive worry  of  medical  expenses. 

Addition  of  parks  and  recreation  lands 
that  put  Into  one  spot  would  equal  most  of 
Connecticut. 

Democrats  share  the  fish  they  catch.  Re- 
publicans hang  theirs  on  the  wall. 

And  how  did  the  Republicans  in  Congress 
stand  on  these  Democratic  accomplishments? 
On  the  first  key  vote  on  Medicare.  128  of 
138  opposed  the  program.  .  .  .  Just  one  fact 
about  Medicare,  in  its  first  year  of  operation, 
Medicare  saw  4  million  older  persons  re- 
ceive $2  6  billion  worth  of  hospital  treat- 
ment, saw  payments  of  $800  million  made  on 
15  million  bills  for  doctor  and  other  medical 
services. 

Seventy-three  percent  of  the  Republicans 
voted  against  Funds  for  Education  legisla- 
tion. .  .  .  Just  one  fact,  nearly  a  million 
needy  college  students  benefited  In  1966-67 
from  federally-financed  and  Insured  loans, 
grants  and  work  study  programs  and  an  esti- 
mated 9  million  disadvantaged  youngsters 
were  helped  by  special  educational  projects. 
Nearly  90  percent  of  the  Republicans  in 
Congress  opposed  the  1964  Poverty  program 
and  the  1966  Poverty  program.  .  .  .  Just  one 
fact,  more  than  85.000  young  men  and  women 
have  completed  service  in  the  Job  Corps  and 
70  percent  of  them  are  now  in  Jobs,  back  in 
school  or  In  the  military,  and  nearly  a  mil- 
lion poor  youth  have  benefited  from  work 
opportunities  to  help  them  stay  in  school 
or  Improve  their  ability  for  employment. 

To  the  casual  glance  Republicans  may  ap- 
pear to  be  almost  indistinguishable  from 
Democrats,  but  check  the  voting  records.  .  .  . 
Eighty-four  percent  opposed  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1966.  85  percent  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  80  percent  the  Model  Cities 
Funds.  97  percent  the  1966  Rent  Supple- 
ments. 93  percent  the  1967  Rent  Supplements 
and  85  percent  the  raising  of  the  Minimum 
Wage 

Prom  1952  to  1960  farm  Income  dropped 
17  percent,  and  they  made  mountains  out 
of  grain  surpluses.  The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  investment  in  farm  commodi- 
ties rose  to  more  than  $8  billion. 

Corrective  action  started  in  1961.  The 
emergency  feed  grain  bill  passed,  but  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  Republicans  voted 
against  it.  and  so  did  161  of  the  165  House 
Republicans.  They  continued  to  oppose,  but 
the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962  passed, 
so  did  the  Voluntary'  Feed  Grains  bill  of  1963, 
so  did  the  wheat-cotton  bill  of  1964  and  so 
did  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 
Those  mountains  of  surplus  corn,  wheat 
and  sorghums  were  worked  off  without  de- 
pressing prices  and  while  farm  income 
strengthened  steadily.  And  gross  farm  in- 
come and  net  per  farm  Income  set  all  time 
records  last  year. 

Since  1910  every  single  time  a  Republican 
has  succeeded  a  Democrat  In  the  White 
House,  farm  prices  and  farm  Income  have 
dropped.  Every  time  a  Democrat  has  suc- 
ceeded a  Republican  at  1600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  farm  prices  and  farm  income  have 
gone  up, 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  there  exist 
today  two  very  distinct  states  of  the  Nation — 
one  is  the  state  of  its  preservation,  and  that 
one  we  are  lucky  enough  to  be  working  on  at 
arm's  length  rather  than  close-up  ...  in 
Viet  Nam  rather  than  our  own  back  yards. 
The  other  is  the  state  of  Its  conservation,  and 
this  one  is  definitely  a  close-up  situation — 
one  that  cannot  be  postponed  in  time  nor 
separated  from  us  In  space. 

We  are  uncommonly  lucky  to  have  in  the 


position  of  highest  leadership,  a  President 
who  is  acutely  aware  of  both  of  these  states 
of  the  Nation,  and  who  is  determined  to  do 
his  utmost — whether  such  actions  be  popu- 
lar or  unpopular — to  preserve  and  conserve 
the  Nation  that  he  serves. 

The  public  opinion  polls,  (which  should 
be  printed  with  the  weather  reports  since 
they  show  only  which  way  the  wind  is  blow- 
ing yesterday),  are  not  the  kind  of  reports 
on  which  a  leader  can  safely  base  the  course 
of  the  most  imposing  ship  of  state  the  world 
has  ever  known.  Other  more  urgent  signs 
must  be  read  and  weighed:  The  direction  the 
wind  is  blowing  is  not  nearly  so  important  as 
where  that  wind  may  be  taking  us. 

I  do  not  intend  to  speak  of  the  battle  for 
preservation,  except  to  note  that  President 
Johnson  is  pursuing  America's  best  Interests 
with  strength  and  determination.  On  a  bat- 
tlefield far  from  our  everyday  world  of  home 
we  are  winning  a  war  to  preserve  our  very 
way  of  life. 

That  the  President  has  also  found  the  re- 
sources to  lead  a  historic  crusade  on  behalf 
of  this  country's  natural  beauty  and  re- 
sources Is  almost  a  miracle.  But  it  is  a  mira- 
cle with  real  substance. 

His  Administration's  record  of  conserva- 
tion legislation  Is  more  than  substantial- 
it  Is  the  greatest  list  of  accomplishments  on 
behalf  of  the  overall  environment  that  has 
ever  been  written  into  the  Nation's  law  books. 
This  is  my  field  and  I  am  particularly  proud 
of  it. 

In  the  realm  of  Indian  affairs,  for  example, 
we  have  seen  substantial  progress  from  a  base 
of  need  and  inequity  unmatched  by  any  other 
group  of  Americans  .  .  . 

More  than  5.000  units  of  low-cost  housing 
have  been  built  o'  are  under  construction 
by  nearly  100  tribal  housing  authorities  .  .  . 
more  than  100  industrial  and  commercial 
firms  have  established  plants  on  or  near  In- 
dian reservations  creating  Jobs  for  several 
thousand  Indians  .  .  .  gross  income  from  In- 
dian national  resource  production  Increased 
more  than  $20  million  in  the  last  fiscal  year 
to  a  total  of  $180  million.  Mineral  leases 
brought  in  another  $30  million  .  .  more 
than  2,000  Indian  students  last  year  received 
BIA  college  scholarships  and  grants,  d:)UbIe 
the  number  of  Just  three  years  ago  ...  be- 
yond the  statistics  Indian  people,  Indian 
leadership,  are  taking  an  ever  more  active 
role  in  shaping  their  own  future.  In  making 
the  decisions  necessary  for  Increased  prog- 
ress. 

President  Johnson's  conservation  program 
has  extended  beyond  humans  (although  witli 
an  eye  to  hunters,  anglers,  and  wildlife- 
watchers)  and  has  taken  cognizance  of  our 
embattled  fish  and  wildlife.  From  December 
1.  1963,  through  July  1967,  nearly  709,000 
acres  were  added  to  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  system,  including  nearly  105,000 
acres  of  refuge  lands  and  more  than  604,000 
acres  of  waterfowl  breeding  areas. 

Until  recently,  water  has  been  our  most 
abused  natural  resource.  The  state  of  the 
Nation's  waterways  was  a  state  of  scandal 
and  disgrace.  Today,  the  pollution  brakes 
are  on.  control  measures  are  gathering 
strength  and  speed,  and  it  is  now  possible  to 
predict  an  end  to  mounting  pollution  and  a 
gradual  rollback  to  ever-cleaner,  purer  water. 

Research  in  weather  modification  Is  under 
way,  with  Government  scientists  seeking  to 
induce  precipitation  from  clouds,  to  increase 
the  runoff,  which  then  could  be  stored  in 
reservoirs  already  built  and  released  during 
dry  periods.  Research  appropriations  for 
weather  modification  in  Fiscal  1965  and  1966 
totaled  nearly  $7  million — double  that  of  all 
previous  years. 

An  expanded  and  extended  program  of 
research  and  development  In  desalting  ocean 
and  brackish  water  was  approved  in  1965, 
authorizing  five  years  of  work  with  $200 
million  ceiling  Out  of  this,  in  part,  will 
grow  by  the  early  I970's  a  150-mlllion-gallon- 
per-day   nuclear-powered  operation   for   the 
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Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern 
California — the  world's  biggest  desalting 
plant  by  far.  It  will  provide  fresh  water 
enough  to  supply  a  city  the  size  of  San  Fran- 
cisco or  Washington,  D.C.  and  will  generate 
enough  power  for  a  city  the  size  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Wide-frame  thinking  has  gone  Into  the 
Johnson  Administration's  approach  to  our 
mineral  resources.  The  approach  today  is  not 
Just  to  hang  onto  our  known  reserves  and 
use  them  in  the  wisest  way,  but  to  stand 
back  and  look  at  the  entire  minerals  pic- 
ture— Including  what  to  do  with  the  mount- 
ing piles  of  discarded  Junk  that  deadend 
these  resources  and  mar  the  countryside. 

Stepped-up  Government  efforts  to  relieve 
mining  areas  of  underground  fires,  subsid- 
ence and  blight,  protected  and  improved 
property  valued  at  nearly  $2.5  billion  and 
improved  the  quality  of  life  for  6.5  million 
Americans  living  In  these  areas.  The  proj- 
ects involved,  approved  by  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  for  Federal-State  cost 
sharing,  are  providing  nearly  800  man-years 
of  work  in  an  economically  depressed  re- 
gion. 

It  matters  not  in  what  direction  you  turn 
your  eyes  here  on  the  home  front.  The  en- 
vironmental battle  is  going  forward  with 
vigor,  with  vision,  and  above  all,  with  an 
interlocking  purpose  about  it.  People,  re- 
sources, wildlife,  all  the  elements  of  the  en- 
vironment we  live  In  and  are  part  of,  are 
receiving  due  regard  in  the  Federal  scheme 
of  things.  This  is  a  new  departure.  This  Is 
heads-up,  alert,  Intelligent  planning, — a  far 
cry  from  the  flnger-ln-the-dlke  approach 
with  which  we  have  made-do  In  the  past.  But 
today,  we  realize  that  well-enough  then  Is  no 
longer  applicable  to  today's  world. 

I  submit  that  it  takes  a  man  with  vision 
and  courage  to  tackle  the  wide  range  of 
problems  that  President  Johnson  has  put  his 
hand  to.  A  lesser  man  would  have  pulled 
at  least  one  of  his  punches.  But  the  world 
view  was  taken  by  the  President. 

He  saw  that  preservation  of  our  way  of 
life  against  an  alien  Ideology  which  threat- 
ened from  without,  must  be  given  equal  at- 
tention with  conservation  of  our  fabric  of 
life  against  the  waste  and  overcrowding  and 
pollution  that  threaten  from  within. 

The  fights  for  social  and  political  preser- 
vation of  our  way  of  life,  and  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  environmental  quality  of  our 
land,  are  companion  struggles.  To  win  either 
one  and  lose  the  other  would  be  a  national 
tragedy. 

I  count  myself  extremely  fortunate  to  be 
serving  under  the  leadership  of  such  a  Pres- 
ident. 


DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  November 
2,  1967,  contains  an  editorial  entitled 
'  Commonsense  and  the  Arabs," 

It  deals  with  one  of  the  most  troubling 
situations  we  face  In  the  world  today — 
the  continuing  difficulties  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  editorial  states  accurately  and 
concisely  what  is  at  the  root  of  the  un- 
easiness in  the  Middle  East.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMMONSENSI    AND    THE    ARABS 

It  Is  difficult  to  see  what  the  Arab  states 
hope  to  gain  by  their  continuing  refusal  to 
recognize  Israel  and  negotiate  a  definitive 
peace  treaty  with  It.  The  longer  they  adhere 
to  such  negativism,  the  harder  they  will  find 
the  bargaining  when  they  at  last  agree — as 


they  eventually  must — to  engage  In  talks 
for  an  enduring  settlement. 

This  has  been  made  quite  clear  by  Premier 
Levi  Eshkol  in  his  latest  address  to  the  Israeli 
Parliament.  The  situation  that  existed  before 
the  six-day  war  in  June  "shall  never  be  re- 
stored." As  long  as  the  Arabs  decline  to  talk, 
Israel  will  consolidate  its  position  In  all  the 
occupied  areas — the  Golan  Heights  of  Syria, 
the  Gaza  Strip,  the  Slnal  Desert,  the  west 
bank  of  the  Jordan  River,  and  regions  affect- 
ing freedom  of  passage  in  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba 
and  the  Suez  Canal.  As  for  Jerusalem,  the 
Israelis  apparently  Intend  to  hold  on  to  the 
whole  of  it,  permanently — a  decision  that 
runs  defiantly  counter  to  world  opinion  as 
expressed  in  a  99-to-O  vote  by  the  United 
Nations    General   Assembly. 

Aside  from  Jerusalem,  however,  and  cer- 
tain other  places  deemed  vital  to  security, 
Israel,  according  to  Eshkol,  "is  prepared  to 
conduct  direct  negotiations  with  all  the 
neighboring  Arab  countries  or  with  any  one 
of  them  separately,"  to  resolve  boundary 
questions.  Presumably  assuming  good  faith 
on  both  sides,  the  negotiations  could  result 
In  a  return  to  the  Arabs  of  most  of  the  oc- 
cupied regions.  The  Israelis  themselves  have 
reason  to  favor  such  a  return.  After  all,  the 
areas  that  fell  to  them  in  June  are  Inhabited 
by  more  than  1  million  Arabs  with  a  very 
high  birthrate,  and  Israel  can  hardly  relish 
the  idea  of  trying  to  annex  and  govern  so 
many  potentially  hostile  people — a  force 
that  might  be  used  by  the  more  reckless 
Arab  leaders  to  create  an  underground  ter- 
rorist army. 

At  the  moment,  with  the  Israelis  stiffening 
their  bargaining  terms  with  each  passing  day, 
and  with  the  Arabs  still  calling  for  the  an- 
nihilation of  their  Jewish  neighbor,  the  out- 
look for  any  progress  toward  direct  negotia- 
tions— with  or  without  the  help  of  a  United 
Nations  intermediary — seems  almost  hopeless. 
Yet  Eshkol  and  his  government  are  not  en- 
tirely pessimistic:  "We  believe  that  there  are 
positive  Internal  forces  here  and  In  the 
area  which  are  working  toward  peace  In  the 
Middle  East.  In  this  peace  lies  the  starting 
point  for  a  solution  of  the  area's  problems, 
including  the  problem  of  the  Arab  refugees." 

Israel  Is  ready  to  begin  negotiating  at  once, 
but  the  other  side  adamantly  rejects  the 
idea.  So  the  situation  hardens,  ceasefire  viola- 
tions escalate,  and  the  threat  of  a  renewal 
of  full-scale  war  grows  rather  than  lessens. 
It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  this  Is  the  direc- 
tion In  which  resjwnslble  Arab  leaders  really 
want  events  to  drift. 


ARE  THEY  BUGGINO  YOU? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  September 
24,  1967,  contains  an  interesting  article 
entitled  "Proliferating  Miniature  Tech- 
nology: Are  They  Bugging  You? — The 
High  Art  of  Modem  Eavesdropping." 

Since  this  Is  an  Interesting  survey  of 
the  "art  of  modem  eavesdropping,"  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
SIS  follows: 
Pkoliferatino  Miniatttre  Tkchnoloct:   Are 

Thet   BcrcGiNG    Yor? — Thb   High   Art   or 

Modern  Eavesdropping 

(Note. — The  article  which  jolloxcs  was 
written  for  "West"  magasine  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  and  obtained  through  the  serv- 
ices of  that  newspaper.) 

(By  Keith  Monroe) 

If  this  hasn't  happened  to  you  yet,  it  may: 

You  are  dickering  with  a  car  salesman.  He 

excuses  himself.  Your  family  presses  you  to 

buy  on  his  terms — and  somehow  he  knows  it 

when  he  returns.  He  makes  no  better  offer. 


You  end  up  sett^'ig  for  a  worse  deal  than 
was  likely. 

In  an  angry  moment  In  your  office,  you 
pop  off  about  someone  to  your  confidential 
secretary.  Unaccountably  It  gets  to  the  wrong 
ears.  You  lose  the  promotion  you  expected. 

Your  Innocent  telephone  banter  with  an 
old  friend  Is  mysteriously  overheard  and  mis- 
interpreted. It  becomes  common  goeslp,  em- 
barrassing you  and  your  friend. 

Your  opponents  In  a  lawsuit  seem  magi- 
cally forewarned  of  yotir  attorney's  plana. 
They  outmaneuver  you  and  win  the  case. 

A  neighbor  becomes  aware  that  an  eccen- 
tricity of  his  Is  a  household  Joke  within  your 
family.  Your  friendship  with  him  Is  perma- 
nently frostbitten. 

You  confide  a  secret  at  your  past  to  yotir 
doctor  or  clergyman.  Soon  you  are  black- 
mailed by  a  stranger  who  aomehow  knows 
your  secret. 

Such  misfortunes  would  once  have  been 
attributed  to  clairvoyance.  Today  It's  a  mat- 
ter of  electronics.  For  fun  or  profit,  someone 
planted  a  "bug"  nearby  and  overheard  your 
private  conversation. 

Electronic  eavesdropping  Is  not  new.  But 
the  advent  of  mlcro-mlnlaturlcatlon  In  the 
last  four  years  has  made  snooping  devices 
smaller,  cheaper,  more  reliable — and  more 
common.  The  general  public  has  lately  been 
buying  them  eagerly.  Today  anyone  inter- 
ested, or  Idly  curious,  can  Invisibly  Invade 
your  privacy  at  will.  No  earphone  or  special 
receivers  are  needed. 

Popular  electronics  magazines  publish 
mall -order  advertisements  with  headings 
like  "How  to  Spy."  preferring  such  con- 
veniences as  a  "Supersenaitlve  directional 
microphone  (which)  picks  up  faint  sounds 
at  300  feet."  Another  offers  a  stethescope 
mike  that  "detects  sound  through  ordinary 
walls.  Easily  built  for  $7.  No  electronics  ex- 
perience necessary."  A  Hollywood  mall-order 
merchant  coaxes  readers  in  a  bold  ad  to 
"eavesdrop  with  a  pack  of  cigarettes.  Min- 
iaturized PM  radio  transmitter.  Complete 
diagrams  and  instruction,  $2." 

AMATEUR  COME-ONS 

For  thoee  who  can't  read  plans  or  aren't 
handy  with  a  soldering  Iron,  snooping  Is 
made  easier.  Lowbrow  magazines  advertise 
tape  recorders  that  "can  be  concealed  in  a 
pocket"  and  a  "bumper  beeper — Instantly  at- 
tachable to  a  car  so  you  can  trail  It  without 
seeing  it."  Bargain-hunting  amateur  spies 
can  send  for  a  "bugging  devices  informa- 
tion guide.  Lists  wholesale  and  retail  sourcee. 
Save  half  on  some  items."  The  guide  de- 
scribes a  whole  arsenal  of  tiny  Instruments. 
One  factory  sells  a  tiny  microscope  hidden 
In  a  quarter-Inch  rubber  mat  for  slipping 
under  doors;  it  can  transmit  to  a  hidden  re- 
corder so  sensitive  that  the  sound  of  voices 
turns  it  on  and  off.  Another  company  purveys 
"an  Integrated  business  surveillance  system" 
concealed  In  a  briefcase  so  that  "it  may  be 
'accidentally  left  behind.'  still  recording." 

In  1966,  the  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure  called 
in  the  chief  engineers  or  general  managers 
of  five  obscure  electronics  firms  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area.  Since  then  all  but  one  of  thoee 
Individuals  have  separated  from  the  firms, 
and  the  firms  themselves  no  longer  exist 
under  the  same  names,  although  successor 
companies  seem  to  be  thriving  at  the  same 
locations.  There  Is  nothing  furtive  aJsout 
the  attitude  of  these  companies  toward  the 
press.  A  reporter  who  recently  visited  some 
of  them  was  welcomed,  shown  their  arrays 
of  bugs  and  told  how  to  Install  them,  and 
even  allowed  to  browse  through  order  files 
on  the  understanding  that  names  would 
stay  off  the  record. 

Most  names  in  these  files  are  "Smith"  and 
"Jones."  usually  with  no  addressee.  How- 
ever, two  very  well-known  columnists  ap- 
pear to  be  steady  customers  under  their  own 
names.  The  files  also  ahow  orders  from  some 
of  Southern  California's  prominent  corpora- 
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tlons.  particularly  In  the  oil,  real  estate,  su- 
permarket and  fashion  businesses.  One  com- 
pany recently  bought  800  desk-pen  sets  with 
hidden  mikes  built  In.  Another  ordered  300 
"harmonica  bugs,"  sophisticated  devices  that 
can  be  quickly  slipped  Into  any  telephone 
to  convert  It  to  an  open  microphone  pick- 
ing up  whispers  anywhere  In  a  large  room. 

BEDECKED    WTTH    NERVE 

Thoughtful  eavesdroppers  can  And  majny 
ways  to  get  Into  a  home  or  ofBce  with  their 
devices.  At  a  1959  Senate  hearing,  former 
Philadelphia  District  Attorney  Samuel  Dash 
testified: 

"Your  private  specialist  who  tape  .  .  .  does 
It  right  In  front  of  your  eyes.  He  usually 
bedecks  himself  with  screwdrlverB  and  pliers 
and  h£is  wire  hanging  all  over  him.  He  will 
ring  the  doorbell  and  say:  Madam.  I'm 
from  the  telephone  company:  your  line  has 
been  reported,  trouble  on  the  line"  .  Take 
the  lawyers'  offices,  professional  people's 
offices — they  have  maintenance  men  who  go 
In  an  out.  I  have  been  able  to  observe  the 
telephone  multiple  box  of  a  large  office  open 
and  a  man  working  on  It  and  no  one  ques- 
tioning whether  he  was  a  maintenance  man 
and  had  a  right  to  be  there." 

A  current  book  on  Invasions  of  privacy 
shows  a  photo  of  hidden  Investigators  firing 
a  shotgun  toward  a  distant  house.  The  cap- 
tion says.  "Special  shotgun  has  Just  released 
'spike  mike'  that,  once  embedded  In  the 
frame  of  a  window  or  door,  transmits  private 
conversations  to  the  eavesdropper."  The  dart 
was  built  experimentally  by  an  engineer,  who 
found  that  on  Impact  at  only  35  feet.  Its 
microphone  shattered.  Nevertheless,  the  U.S. 
Army  was  sufficiently  fascinated  by  the  Idea 
to  try  to  make  one.  A  high-powered  alrgun 
with  a  half-Inch  barrel  was  procured  from 
Abercromble  and  Pitch,  and  the  engineer 
was  commissioned  to  fabricate  six  spike 
mlkee  to  fit  the  darts  it  would  shoot  All 
broke  on  Impact. 

Then  there  Is  the  story  of  a  factory  em- 
ploye who  sold  mimeographed  scandal  about 
fellow  workers  until  a  plant  detective  caught 
her  listening  In  on  a  private  telephone 
conversation. 

A  San  Francisco  restaurant  has  been 
caught  with  mikes  under  each  table.  A  rabbi 
and  a  Baptist  minister  are  known  to  have 
been  bugged.  A  Catholic  priest  is  said  by 
members  of  his  parish  to  have  discovered  a 
listening  device  in  his  confessional 

In  1957,  a  committee  of  the  California 
Legislature  uncovered  hidden  microphones  in 
the  sales  offices  of  used-car  dealers.  Pro- 
spective buyers  were  left  alone  there  to  talk 
over  possible  purchases.  Then  the  eavesdrop- 
ping salesman  would  reappear  to  close  a  deal 
at  the  highest  possible  price  within  the  pur- 
chasers' range.  Jessica  Mltford  found  mor- 
ticians using  the  same  systems  in  selling 
caskets  to  bereaved  families.  Certain  realtors 
are  also  known  to  have  bought  bugging 
equipment.  The  Legislature's  committee 
concluded  that  professional  eavesdropping 
In  California  was  a  lively,  active,  lucrative 
private  business." 

BUGGING    THI    CHAIR 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  recently  reported 
that  a  land  development  company  lost  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  dollars  In  potential 
profits  when  on  five  occasions  someone 
bought  land  the  company  needed.  It  brought 
In  a  detective,  who  located  a  bug  in  an 
office  chair. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  law  enforcement 
officers  also  bug  widely  and,  while  eaves- 
dropping, jJoUce  can  scarcely  avoid  hearing 
many  other  private  talks.  In  the  Columbia 
Law  Journal,  Professor  Alan  P.  Westln  re- 
ported: "In  the  course  of  tapping  a  single 
telephone,  a  police  agent  recorded  conver- 
sations involving  .  .  .  the  Julllard  School 
of  Music.  Consolidated  Radio  Artists.  West- 
ern Union,  a  bank,  a  drugstore,  a  real  estate 
company,  many  lawyers,  a  dry  cleaner,  num- 


erous bars,  a  garage,  the  Prudential  Insur- 
ance Company,  a  health  club,  the  Medical 
Bureau  to  Aid  Spanish  Democracy,  dentists, 
brokers,  engineers,  a  police  station." 

In  such  cases,  attorney  Edward  Bennett 
Williams  points  out,  "scores  of  persons  who 
were  suspected  of  no  crime  were  subjected 
to  this  kind  of  surveillance.  What  they  be- 
lieved to  be  private  conversations  were  in- 
vaded by  the  ears  of  the  police.  Intimate  de- 
tails of  the  lives  of  these  people  became  a 
matter  of  record  in  the  files  of  the  Police 
Department." 

POLITICAL  CARE 

People  wonder  whether  private  detectives 
every  try  to  bug  the  conferences  of  political 
parsonages.  In  1953,  a  Secret  Service  agent 
picked  up  FM  broadcasts  of  Sen.  Wayne 
Morse's  private  conversations  in  his  home 
and  office,  but  neither  Morse  nor  the  Service 
ever  found  the  hidden  microphones.  During 
the  recent  California  campaign  for  Gov- 
ernor, Ronald  Reagan  carried  in  his  breast 
p)Ocket  a  small  device  sold  for  $149.50  by  a 
Van  Nuys  manufacturer.  Called  an  anti-bug. 
it  was  advertised  as  a  "highly  sophisticated 
electronic  Instrument  which  effectively  Jams 
all  commonly  used  electronic  eavesdropping 
transmitters." 

More  and  more  Jamming  devices  are 
coming  on  the  market.  So  are  electronic 
"sweepers  "  that  squeal  when  pointed  at  a 
bug.  But  they  have  limitations.  Most  sweep- 
ers are  mute  unless  held  within  3  feet  of 
a  bug. 

Sweepers  and  Jammers  are  useless  against 
listening  devices  that  transmit  by  wire  In- 
stead of  radio.  The  only  means  of  blocking 
such  bugs  is  to  find  the  hidden  wires,  which 
now  can  be  made  almost  invisible,  or  can 
even  be  built  into  walls. 

Former  Attorney  General  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzenbach  has  called  the  Federal  anti-wire- 
tap bill  "totally  unsatisfactory."  There  are 
no  Federal  statutes  on  electronic  eaves- 
dropping, although  a  new  FCC  regulation 
prohibits  the  use  of  radio  devices  for  snoop- 
ing. 

So,  more  or  less  by  default,  for  the  past 
two  decades  bugging  has  been  taking  root 
among  American  folkways.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment itself,  through  its  General  Services 
Administration,  nurtured  the  process.  In 
1958,  a  sharp-eyed  critic  noticed  that  the 
QSA  price  list  of  "office  supplies"  available 
to  all  Federal  agencies  Included  handy 
Mlnifon  bugging  equipment  that  could  be 
quickly   concealed   around   the   office. 

The  GSA  admitted  it  had  bought  $141,136 
worth  of  bugs  for  bureaucrats  in  the  previous 
three  years.  It  halted  this  service  forthwith, 
due  to  uproar  in  Congress,  but  nobody  was 
naive  enough  to  think  that  public  servants 
had  therefore  stopped  bugging  each  other 
and  the  public.  A  1962  report  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  noted 
that  "more  than  5000  gadgets  to  permit  tele- 
phone eavesdropping  still  are  attached  to 
Government  telephones  in  the  Washington 
area  alone." 

STINGING      CENSURE 

In  the  comparatively  primitive  1950's,  when 
the  hidden  mike  had  to  be  connected  with  Vi 
wire  to  the  Listening  Post,  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
police  stirreptitlously  entered  the  house  of  a 
suspected  bookie  three  times  to  place  and 
replace  a  bug  in  different  parts  of  the  hall 
and  bedroom.  After  months  of  monitoring. 
via  a  wire  through  a  hole  they  had  bored  In 
the  roof,  the  sleuths  got  enough  evidence  to 
convict  the  suspect.  His  lawyers,  discovering 
the  wire  and  bug,  fought  the  case  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  The  Court's  decision  in- 
cluded a  stinging  attack  on  the  police  depart- 
ment: 

"That  officers  of  the  law  would  break  and 
enter  a  home,  secrete  such  a  device,  and 
listen  to  the  conversation  of  the  occupants 
would  be  almost  incredible  if  It  were  not  ad- 
mitted,"   wrote   Justice   Robert   H.    Jackson 


(Who  as  Attorney  General  13  years  earlier 
had  authorized  FBI  wiretapping  in  kidnap- 
ing and  espionage  cases) .  He  pointed  out  that 
the  police  had  trampiea  on  the  Fourth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  sup- 
posedly guarantees  everyone's  right  "to  be 
secure  agalnt  unreasonable  searches"  of  their 
homes  and  belongings.  Nevertheless,  the 
Court  let  the  suspect's  conviction  stand  be- 
cause, under  precedents  followed  at  that 
time,  evidence  gleaned  In  violation  of  the 
Constitution  could  nevertheless  be  used  In 
State  courts. 

Therefore,  some  California  plalnclothes- 
men  evidently  felt  free  to  continue  tiptoe- 
ing through  the  homes  of  suspects — until 
the  famous  Cahan  decision  of  1955  tripped 
them.  Charles  Cahan,  too,  was  a  bookmaker, 
Los  Angeles  detectives  thought,  and  to  prove 
It  they  climbed  through  a  window  of  his 
brother's  house  one  night  and  "placed  a 
maid,"  the  cop  Idiom  for  planting  a  con- 
cealed listening  device.  Then,  posing  as  ter- 
mite inspectors,  they  got  into  a  house  rented 
by  Cahan's  accountant  and  placed  another 
maid.  Soon  they  made  arrests  and  won  con- 
victions. 

CONDONING    n-LECALITY 

But  when  Cahan  appealed,  the  California 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  State's  courts 
could  no  longer  accept  clandestine  record- 
ings as  evidence.  Justice  Roger  Traynor,  who 
wrote  the  decision,  explained:  "I  observed 
that  time  after  time  (Illegally  seized  evi- 
dence) was  being  offered  as  a  routine  pro- 
cedure. It  was  one  thing  to  condone  an  oc- 
casional constable's  blunder.  It  was  quite 
another  to  condone  a  steady  course  of  Illegal 
police  procedures." 

Cahan  and  his  cohorts  went  free  while 
policemen  lamented, 

Ed  Cray,  Director  of  Publications  for  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  of  Southern 
California,  wrote  last  year:  "Interview  rooms 
as  well  as  detention  cells  in  Los  Angeles  city 
police  stations  are  bugged  so  that  listening 
officers  can  overhear  conversations  between 
arrestees  and  their  visiting  relatives  or  be- 
tween suspyects  and  police  officers  or  paid  In- 
formers posing  as  sympathizers.  In  at  least 
one  station,  the  bugging  is  so  thorough  that 
there  is  no  Interview  room  in  which  a  lawyer 
may  talk  to  a  client  without  the  threat  of 
being  overheard  by  the  hidden  microphone." 

LABOR    ALERT 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  an 
inmate  of  a  Jail  has  no  right  to  privacy,  and 
that  anything  he  says  there  may  be  moni- 
tored electronically.  "This  Is  also  presumed  to 
apply  to  suspects  and  lawyers  who  may  think 
they  are  conferring  privately  In  police  sta- 
tion interview  rooms.  Of  course,  conversa- 
tions between  lawyers  and  clients  cannot  be 
used  as  evidence,  but  may  be  helpful  to 
police  and  prosecutors  in  other  ways. 

One  of  the  most  popular  devices  for  help- 
ing a  boss  get  an  earful  Is  the  telephone 
cutoff — known  In  Washington  as  a  "snooper 
button."  It  activates  a  Ustenlng-ln  circuit  so 
that  the  eavesdropper  cannot  be  heard 
breathing  (or  chuckling,  or  grinding  hU 
teeth)  and  his  tape  recorder  cannot  be  heard 
purring.  The  device  rents  for  25  cents  a 
month  from  telephone  companies. 

Bugging  of  low-rank  employes  began  long 
before  It  crept  Into  executive  suites.  Retail 
stores  which  doubted  whether  their  sales- 
people were  sufficiently  polite  and  alert  began 
as  early  as  1950  to  find  out  by  listening.  A 
United  Auto  Workers  local  has  charged  that 
company  officials  were  able  to  "quote  ver- 
batim some  of  our  private  conversations." 
Eavesdropping  expert  Samuel  Dash  told  a 
Senate  subcommittee  about  the  value  of  bugs 
in  negotiating  a  contract  with  a  labor  union. 
He  said  that  management  representatives 
sometimes  withdraw  from  a  labor  conference 
for  awhile,  supp>osedly  to  let  union  officials 
talk  privately  among  themselves,  but  ac- 
tually to  "walk  to  an  adjoining  room  where 
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they  have  a  listening  device  connected  to  a 
bug  in  the  conference  room." 

Whatever  ethical  distinctions  may  have 
inhibited  eavesdrojypers  In  earlier  years  seem 
to  have  blurred  Into  Invisibility  lately.  An 
executive  who  eavesdrops  on  his  own  people 
may  come  to  see  nothing  undesirable  about 
eavesdropping  on  comi>etltors.  Within  the 
last  few  years  a  surprising  number  of  com- 
pany presidents  have  found  their  own  offices 
bugged. 

Not  everyone  agrees  that  monitoring — or, 
to  use  plainer  synonyms,  snooping  Eind 
espionage — are  bad.  Robert  Spatz.  the  IRS 
attorney,  has  taken  the  position  that  a  bug- 
equipped  Government  agency  is  better  in- 
formed and  thus  more  efficient,  "If  it's  a  big 
brother,  it's  a  big  brother  looking  after  the 
citizen's  interests,"  he  said  of  the  Revenue 
Service. 

NEED    VERSUS    ALARM 

Others  oppose  eavesdropping  on  philo- 
sophical grounds.  The  University  of  Cali- 
fornia's faculty  committee  on  academic  free- 
dom wrote  recently:  "If  it  were  generally 
known  by  students  that  their  freedom  to 
disclose  beliefs,  to  express  attitudes,  and  to 
refer  to  associations  did  not  protect  them 
from  (investigations  of  loyalty)  many  stu- 
dents would  apply  rules  of  caution  differing 
markedly  from  the  rules  of  free  Inquiry  we 
now  tend  to  take  for  granted." 

Bugging  by  local  and  Federal  law  officers, 
held  by  some  to  be  an  Indispensable  tool  for 
fighting  crime,  is  viewed  with  alarm  in  other 
respectable  quarters.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
William  Brennan,  In  dissenting  from  the 
Court's  1963  ruling  that  a  Federal  agent  could 
properly  carry  a  hidden  recorder  to  register 
a  bribe  offer,  warned  that  bugs  "make  the 
police  omniscient,  and  ix>llce  c«nnlsclence  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  tools  of  tyr- 
anny ..." 


PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  AIDS  THAI 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  12  of  this  year,  I  invited  attention, 
in  the  Record,  to  the  project  in  Thai- 
land for  private  capital  assistance  to  the 
loan  guaranteed  by  the  United  States, 
to  a  project  to  increase  food  production 
in  that  country.  I  recently  received  an 
invitation  to  the  opening  ceremony  of  a 
network  of  Thai  maize  grain  elevators 
on  Friday,  November  10.  1967. 

Charles  A.  Cogliandro,  president  of 
Calabrian,  Inc.,  in  New  York,  has  an- 
nounced that  his  company's  subsidiary 
has  completed  in  6  months  a  major  por- 
tion of  their  $3  million  progrsim  to  build 
facilities  and  assist  small  farmers  in 
Thailand  in  improving  their  corn  pro- 
duction. 

It  is  a  fine  accomplishment,  on  which 
I  want  to  congratulate  all  concerned. 

I  believe  that  other  Senators  "will  be 
interested  In  this  pilot  project  accom- 
plished by  private  capital;  therefore,  I 
ask  unanmious  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  Cogliandro-Thai 
Ltd.  announcement  of  the  opening 
ceremonies  to  be  held  In  Bangkok  on 
November  10. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   an- 
noimcement  "was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
United  States-Thai  Private  Industry  Corn 

Project   Moves   Ahead   at   Record   Pace — 

Dedication  Ceremony  Novkmbeb  10  at  Tha 

RUA 

New  York. — Thailand's  efforts  to  modern- 
ize corn  production  has  taken  a  significant 
step  forward  with  the  completion  (in  record 


time)  of  the  first  U.S.-Thal  private  Industry 
sponsored  bulk  grain  storage  and  processing 
complex.  With  a  major  Inland  terminal  in- 
stallation at  ThA  Rua  and  10  country  ele- 
vators. 

Charles  A.  Cogliandro.  President,  Cala- 
brian, Inc.,  New  York,  announced  today  that 
Calabrlan's  Thailand  subsidiary  had  com- 
pleted in  six  months  a  major  portion  of  its  $3 
million  program  to  build  facilities  and  assist 
small  farmers  in  Improving  the  quality  of 
corn  they  produce  for  sale  in  world  markets. 

The  Calabrian  project,  approved  in  April 
this  year,  is  financed  by  private  U.S.  capital 
and  guaranteed  under  the  U.S.  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development's  "extended  risk" 
loan  program. 

"During  the  past  six  months  substantial 
logistic  and  planning  effort  was  expended 
to  demonstrate  that  a  private  industry  could 
overcome  barriers  In  a  foreign  country  to  get 
the  Job  done,"  Cogliandro  said.  "During  this 
time,  materials  were  shipped  from  the  United 
States,  sites  prepared,  contracts  and  leases 
negotiated  with  Thai  farmers,  and  crop  fi- 
nancing was  arranged.  I  am  greatly  pleased 
with  the  results  so  far." 

He  noted  that  thousands  of  small  farmers 
would  benefit  by  the  new  facilities  and  the 
extensive  credit  and  technical  services  be- 
ing planned  by  Calabrian  during  the  coming 
months. 

"Proper  drying,  cleaning  and  shelling  fa- 
cilities will  upgrade  the  com,"  he  said,  "and, 
better  storage,  with  quality  controls,  will 
reduce  heat  and  weevil  damage  and  main- 
tain uniform  quality." 

Cogliandro  stated  that  he  was  also  mind- 
ful of  the  "Important  political  effects"  that 
a  stabilized  economy  which  Improved  the 
subsistence  level  of  the  Thai  people  would 
have. 

"Southeast  Asia,  Thailand  in  particular, 
has  become  the  battleground  for  the  minds 
of  uncommitted  people,"  he  said.  "I  want  to 
do  my  best  in  showing  that  the  free  enter- 
prise system  can  work  to  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned " 

He  Indicated  that  Calabrian  would  en- 
deavor to  expand  the  following  programs: 

1.  Continued,  privately  managed  exten- 
sion services  to  increase  crop  yields.  Improved 
seeds  and  research  efforts  to  product  high- 
quality  corn, 

2.  Supervised  credit  to  Thai  farmers  for 
fertilizers  and  tractors. 

3.  Assistance  to  Thai  farmers  In  perfecting 
land  titles, 

4.  Continued  vigorous  program  to  stimu- 
late world  markets  and  grading  of  Thai  corn 
to  achieve  higher  prices  and  stability  based 
on  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Cogliandro  also  announced  that  a  special 
ceremony  would  be  held  on  November  10  at 
the  Tha  Rua  installation,  Thailand's  Dep- 
uty Prime  Minister  Prapas  will  officially  ded- 
icate the  new  installation.  Also  expected  to 
take  part  will  be  senior  officials  from  the 
U.S.  Embassy,  AID  Mission,  and  top  Govern- 
ment Representatives  from  India,  Japan, 
and  surrounding  Southeast  Asia  countries. 
Members  of  the  Press  and  Media  have  been 
invited  along  with  prominent  Thai  btislness- 
men  and  local  dignitaries. 


WATERSHED     AND     RIVER'-  BASIN 
PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  best  managed  conservation  associa- 
tions in  the  entire  country  Is  the  Repub- 
lican Valley  Conservation  Association.  It 
has  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury unselfishly  promoted  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Republican  River  Basin, 
which  although  is  largely  Nebraska,  is 
also  important  to  both  Colorado  and 
Kansas.  This  fine  organization  has  been 
responsible  for   bringing   about  much- 


needed  flood  control,  irrigation,  and  soil 
conservation. 

This  association  Is  a  tribute  to  the 
stalwart  individuals  who  have  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  over  the  years. 
Two  of  their  distinguished  former  lead- 
ers are  deceased.  I  refer  to  Mr,  Harry 
Strunk,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Mc- 
Cook  Daily  Gazette,  and  Mr.  M.  O.  Ryan, 
of  McCook,  Nebr.,  and  Washin«^ton,  D.C. 
These  two  contributed  much,  along  with 
many  others. 

At  the  present  time  the  Republican 
Valley  Conservation  Association  has  out- 
standing leadership  in  former  Senator 
Don  TTiompson,  who  is  not  only  a  dis- 
tinguished legislator  but  an  outstanding 
farmer  and  devoted  civic  leader. 

On  October  27,  1967,  the  association 
held  its  26th  annual  meeting.  The 
speaker  on  that  occasion  was  Mr.  Hollis 
R.  Williams,  Deputy  Administrator  for 
Watersheds.  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  Mr.  Williams'  speech  is  of 
interest  to  conservationists  everywhere; 
therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Role  or  Watershed  and  River  Basin 
Planning  and  Development 
( Address  by  Hollis  R.  Williams.  Deputy  Ad- 
mimstrator  for  Watersheds.  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service.  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  DC.  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  The  Republican  Valley  Conser- 
vation Association,  McCook,  Nebr.,  Octo- 
ber 27,  1967 , 

It  Is  a  real  privilege  and  a  high  honor  to 
sp>eak  at  your  annual  meeting.  I  thank  your 
good  President,  Don  Thompson,  for  inviting 
me  to  be  with  you  on  this  most  Impwrtant 
occasion 

It  Is  a  special  pleasure  to  come  to  the  great 
State  of  Nebraska.  Since  this  Is  Nebraska's 
Centennial  Year  I  should  like  to  salute  you 
for  the  many  accomplishments  of  your  State 
during  its  first  100  years.  In  the  years  to 
come  I  am  certain  your  State  and  your  neigh- 
boring States  of  Colorado  and  Kansas  will 
make  even  greater  progress  In  all  fields — es- 
pecially in  conservation  and  development  of 
land  and  water  resources. 

Most  of  my  33  yea  j  as  a  professional  in 
soil  and  water  conservation  have  been  spent 
in  the  Southeast  and  the  Southwest.  Al- 
though I  have  been  working  at  the  national 
level  for  the  past  several  years,  I've  had  little 
opportunity  to  study  this  part  of  America 
at  first  hand. 

Thus,  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  visit  with  you.  I  never  go  anywhere  with- 
out learning  something  about  our  Job — yours 
and  mine.  This  will  be  another  opportunity 
for  me  to  learn. 

The  Republican  River  Valley  is  in  the 
heartland  of  the  Nation  It  is  truly  a  great 
area,  especially  noted  for  its  agricultural 
production.  Its  location  in  the  Great  Plains, 
stretching  from  the  semiarld  West  to  the 
great  subhumld  midland  feed  growing  region, 
makes  possible  a  wide  variety  of  crops  oom- 
bined  with  livestock  production.  You  have 
a  great  wealth  of  natural  resources,  including 
soil,  minerals  and  water 

All  of  the  States  traversed  by  the  Repvib- 
lican  River — Colorado,  Kansas  and  Nebras- 
ka— are  noted  for  their  famous  schools  and 
thriving  Industry,  and,  above  all,  their  fine 
people.  These  rich  resources,  if  properly  con- 
served, developed  and  used,  can  mean  a 
future  of  unlimited  prosperity  for  the  Re- 
publican River  Valley 

All  of  us  are  Indebted  to  the  Republican 
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Valley  Conservation  Association  and  to  you 
conservation  leaders  for  your  past  accom- 
plishments and  the  promise  of  future  prog- 
gress  in  land  and  water  resources  conserva- 
tion and  development. 

You  were  not  content  to  sit  back  and  accept 
the  land  and  water  problems  that  came  your 
way.  Tou  were  not  content  to  watch  soil 
erosion  ruin  yotir  lands  and  silt  up  yotir 
streams  and  reservoirs.  You  were  not  content 
to  let  damaging  floodwaters  destroy  what 
you  have  built  In  this  beautiful  valley.  You 
are  doing  something  about  all  these  prob- 
lems. 

More  than  18.000  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion district  cooperators  are  In  the  Repub- 
lican River  Valley  area  served  by  your  As- 
sociation. All  counties  within  the  Associa- 
tion's Jurisdiction  are  served  by  the  Great 
Plains  Conservation  Program.  More  than 
three  million  acres  are  under  Great  Plains 
contracts  In  the  Valley.  Conservation  district 
cooperators  have  Installed  vast  amounts  of 
soil  and  water  conservation  measures  In  the 
Valley.  I'll  mention  a  few:  Contour  farming. 
1,598,000  acres;  stubble  mulching,  1,631,000 
acres;  proper  range  use.  4.208,000  acres;  ponds 
constructed,  10,848;  erosion  control  struc- 
tures. 1156;  land  leveling.  158.150  acres.  You 
should  be  proud  of  these  many  fine  accom- 
plishments. 

Tonight  I  want  to  discuss  watershed  and 
river  basin  planning  as  it  relates  to  the 
total  development  of  water  and  related  land 
resources  of  the  Republican  River  Valley. 

Your  association  and  we  who  work  with 
watershed  and  river  basin  planning  are  In- 
terested In  the  same  objectives— the  agri- 
cultural, industrial  and  overall  economic 
growth  through  the  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  our  land  and  related  resources 
for  the  maximum  benefit  of  all  our  people, 
both  urban  and  rural. 

Because  of  your  geographical  location, 
your  water  problems  range  from  flood  to 
drought  and  from  abundant  supply  to  critical 
shortage.  Achieving  and  keeping  a  balance 
between  these  extremes  Is  of  vital  concern  to 
every  citizen  of  the  Republic  River  Valley. 
Because  we  share  your  concern,  our  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  protect  communities 
from  the  scourge  of  drought  and  at  the  same 
time  protect  against  devastating  floods. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  sup- 
ports a  soil  and  water  conservation  program 
developed  and  serviced  by  local  people.  The 
Soil  Conservation  Service  Is  the  Department's 
technical  action  agency  for  soil  and  water 
conservation  In  this  program  which  today 
encompasses  the  full  sweep  of  Interrelated 
natural  resources  and  their  management  and 
use.  This  has  been  called  "creative  conser- 
vation". It  means  a  "full-use"  of  our  re- 
newable natural  resources. 

It  means  developing  our  resource  capacity 
to  assure  abundant  supplies  of  food  and  tim- 
ber, clean  water,  pure  air.  more  outdoor  rec- 
reation, and  a  more  wholesome  environment 
for  an  ever  expanding  population.  It  means 
among  other  things  extending  the  multiple- 
use  concept  of  watershed  and  river  basin 
planning  to  Include  all  land  and  water  re- 
sources In  order  to  assure  their  best  possible 
use  In  both  rural  and  urban  development. 

What  we  do  with  our  land  and  water  re- 
sources affects  the  growth  of  our  Nation. 
Prom  them  comes  most  of  our  raw  material, 
our  food,  our  recreation,  and  the  other 
amenities  and  necessities  of  life.  Our  econ- 
omy and  well-being  depend  on  their  care. 
How  well  this  and  future  generations  will 
fare  will  depend  on  the  case  we  give  our  land 
and  water  now. 

A  famotis  Nebraska  citizen,  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  said :  "Bum  down  your  cities 
and  leave  your  farms,  and  your  cities  will 
spring  up  again  as  If  by  magic;  but  de- 
stroy your  farms  and  the  grass  will  grow  In 
the  streets  of  every  city  In  the  country." 

Our  experience  in  many  localities  has  dem- 
onstrated that  small  watershed  projects  are 


an  effective  means  for  rural  and  urban  com- 
munities to  deal  effectively  with  their  land 
and  water  problems. 

Since  1954.  when  the  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  (Public  Law  83- 
566)  was  enacted,  many  rural  and  urban 
communities  have  shown  that  they  can  halt 
unchecked  soil  erosion  and  excessive  water 
runoff,  stop  or  reduce  destructive  floods,  im- 
prove drainage  on  land  In  agricultural  pro- 
duction, provide  for  more  efficient  irriga- 
tion, supply  water  for  growing  municipal 
needs,  attract  new  Industries,  enhance  fish 
and  wildlife  resources,  and  provide  develop- 
ments for  recreation.  The  small  watershed 
projects  are  designed  to  protect.  Improve  and 
develop  the  water  and  related  land  resources 
of  a  watershed  up  to  250.000  acres  In  size 
through  a  project  type  undertaking.  It  In- 
cludes a  combination  of  soil  and  water  con- 
servation measures  on  the  land  and  struc- 
tural measures  such  as  dams,  levees,  chan- 
nels, diversions  and  others 

These  projects  bridge  the  resource  devel- 
opment gap  between  soil  and  water  con- 
servation work  on  individual  farms  and 
ranches  and  large  Federal  and  State  public 
works  projects  for  water  resource  develop- 
ments In  major  river  valleys  like  the  Repub- 
lican River.  Thus  small  watershed  projects 
usually  complement  and  are  not  competitive 
with,  nor  a  substitute  for,  the  larger  public 
works  projects 

To  be  specific,  the  small  watershed  dams 
on  tributary  streams  complement  the  main 
stem  dams  built  by  the  Corps  of  Engflneers, 
ihe  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  others  for 
effective  water  control  In  a  river  basin.  Each 
has  a  particular  Job  to  do.  Each  helps  control 
the  water  flow  In  a  vital  segment  of  the 
watershed. 

Small  watershed  projects  along  with  the 
activities  of  all  agencies  dealing  with  water 
control  and  management  can  be  correlated 
to  work  for  the  total  needs  and  problems 
of  a  larger  river  valley,  This  might  Include 
downstream  flood  control  work  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  reservoirs  and  irrigation  works 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  wildlife 
habitat  development  by  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  pollution  abatement  by  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
and  development  of  municipal  and  Industrial 
water  supplies  by  towns  and  cities. 

Broad  based  planning  Is  essential  if  we 
are  to  realize  the  full  potential  of  the  Na- 
tion's land  and  water  resources.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  strengthening  Its 
commitment  to  the  regional,  multiple-pur- 
pose approach  to  resource  conservation  and 
development  through  cooperative  programs, 
including  river  basin  studies,  small  watershed 
projects,  resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment projects  that  accelerate  going  programs 
on  a  regional  basis. 

It  Is  safe  to  say  that  today's  soil  and  water 
conservation  sind  resource  development  Job 
bears  little  more  resemblance  to  that  of  25 
years  ago  than  the  1968  automobile  does 
to  the  1942  model.  For  example.  It  Is  now 
recognized  that  town  and  county  are  not 
separate  worlds,  but,  rather  part  of  the  same 
resource  community  sharing  common  prob- 
lems, common  needs,  common  natural  re- 
sources and  a  need  to  cooperate  In  multiple- 
use  planning  and  development  of  the  land 
and  water  resource 

Therefore,  unity  Is  the  theme  of  your 
future  If  you  are  to  make  the  most  of  your 
opportunity.  Unity  and  Inter-communlty 
cooperation. 

There  can  be  no  withdrawal  by  commu- 
nities in  the  future,  no  separate  compart- 
ments for  the  special  Interests  of  one  group 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Interests  of  another. 
There  can  be  no  longer  a  wall  between  wild- 
life protection  and  agrlcultiiral  conservation, 
no  longer  a  forestry  objective  separate  from 
the  Interests  of  the  grasslands,  no  compart- 
ment for  soil  and  water  conservation  apart 
from  beauty  preservation,  no  longer  a  ques- 


tion as  to  the  multiple  ues  of  water  resources 
and  finally,  no  more  a  disunity  between  city 
and  open  country. 

This  same  unity  of  purpose  Is  well  Illus- 
trated at  the  Federal  level  by  the  activities 
of  the  Water  Resources  Council,  established 
by  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of 
1965.  Here,  a  number  of  Federal  agencies 
are  participating  In  river  basin  surveys, 
continuing  studies  of  the  adequacy  of  water 
supplies  In  each  water  resource  region  of 
the  Nation  and  other  activities  having  to 
do  with  the  development  of  land  and  water 
resources.  Included  in  these  cooperative  ef- 
forts are  the  Department  of  Army;  Interior; 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare;  Transporta- 
tion; Agriculture  and  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

As  a  member  of  the  Water  Resources 
Council,  the  USDA  Is  currently  participat- 
ing In  52  comprehensive  river  basin  studies. 
Ten  of  these  are  comprehensive  framework 
studies,  commonly  referred  to  as  Type  I 
Surveys.  One  of  these  is  the  Missouri  River 
Region  of  which  the  Republican  River  Val- 
ley Is  a  part.  This  study  will  be  completed 
In  1969.  The  framework  studies  are  broad 
brush  type  Investigations  that  will  provide 
general  guides  to  future  water  resource  de- 
velopment. The  plans  will  Indicate  which 
regions  or  sub-baslos  have  water  problems 
calling  for  prompt  detailed  planning  efforts 
as  well  &s  those  where  no  such  problems 
are  currently  pressing  for  solution. 

In  addition,  these  studies  will  provide  a 
good  picture  of  the  resources  available  to 
meet  both  current  and  future  needs  as  well 
as  a  substantial  amount  of  data  for  use  in 
subsequent  detailed  plan  formulation.  Type 
I  Surveys  usually  Include: 

1.  An  economic  study  of  the  basin  and 
projections  of  future  economic  development. 

2.  Translation  of  these  projections  Into 
demands  for  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources uses. 

3.  Projections  of  water  availability  both  as 
to  quantity  and  quality. 

4.  Projections  of  related  land  resource 
availability. 

5.  Identification  of  significant  problems 
and  possible  general  approaches  for  their 
solution. 

The  basic  reason  for  USDA  participation 
in  river  basin  studies  Is  to  assist  In  de- 
termining how,  where  and  when  Its  project- 
type  programs  can  be  effectively  used  to 
meet  the  needs  for  water  and  related  land 
resource  developments  and  to  assure  that 
agricultural  Interests  are  recognized  and  pro- 
tected In  such  developments.  These  studies 
also  provide  local  people  with  the  Informa- 
tion needed  to  make  rational  decisions  as  to 
which  project  type  activities  will  make  the 
greatest  contribution  toward  meeting  their 
Immediate  needs  and  to  the  attainment  of 
their  long  term  objectives. 

The  more  detailed  river  basin  studies  iden- 
tify project  developments  which  are  needed 
within  the  next  15  years.  In  these  studies, 
various  water  resource  development  needs 
are  Identified  both  as  to  scale  of  develop- 
ment, geographic  locations,  and  purposes 
to  be  Included. 

Detailed  river  basin  studies  provide  a  means 
of  Identifying  and  analyzing  competitive 
water  uses,  and  of  determining  the  economic 
and  social  impact  of  selecting  one  com- 
petitive use  over  another  where  both  cannot 
be  satisfied. 

Four  of  these  basin  studies  are  In  Nebraska. 
They  are  the  Elkhorn,  Big  Blue,  Nemaha  and 
Niobrara.  Findings  of  these  studies  already 
are  being  used  In  preparing  small  watershed 
development  work  plans. 

I  am  happy  to  mention  that  an  application 
has  been  filed  for  a  detailed  study  of  the 
Republican.  We  will  make  every  effort  to 
start  work  on  It  as  soon  as  our  resources 
win  permit. 

A  major  ptirpose  of  these  detailed  basin 
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studies  Is  to  identify  watershed  protection 
and  flood  prevention  projects  which  can  help 
to  meet  the  total  needs  of  the  river  basin. 
In  most  cases,  these  studies  Involve  specific 
projects  of  the  state  and  local  agencies. 
Emphasis  Is  placed  on  water  resource  prob- 
lems of  the  concerned  State  and  an  analysis 
of  the  potentials  of  Public  Law  566  projects 
In  meeting  the  needs  of  the  State  or  local 
agency. 

The  USDA  Inventory  of  Conservation 
Needs  shows  that  some  8,300  small  water- 
sheds throughout  the  Nation  would  beneflt 
from  development  and  Improvement  under 
the  watershed  program. 

As  of  October  1,  1967,  applications  for 
assistance  on  2,673  small  watersheds  had 
been  received  from  sponsoring  local  organiza- 
tions. These  applications  Include  over  106 
million  acres  of  land.  The  applications  came 
from  49  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  Elghty-flve 
are  from  Nebraska,  some  of  which  are  nearby, 
namely  Upper  and  Lower  Medicine  Creek 
Watersheds.  When  completed,  these  projects 
«111  provide  protection  to  the  drainage  area 
above  Harry  Strunk  Lake.  This  lake,  I  under- 
stand, has  been  named  In  honor  of  the  first 
President  of  your  Association  for  his  great 
leadership  In  promoting  resource  develop- 
ment In  the  Republican  River  Valley.  These 
two  projects  when  completed  will  also  keep 
sediment  out  of  the  lake  and  thus  prolong 
Its  tiseful  life. 

At  the  last  count,  over  800  small  watershed 
projects  were  either  In  the  construction  stage 
or  construction  had  been  completed.  In  these, 
with  USDA  technical  and  financial  help, 
local  people  have  achieved  protection  from 
floods  worth  $41  million  a  year  on  the  aver- 
age. In  many  of  these  projects  flood  preven- 
tion Is  the  chief  purpose.  But  In  many,  other 
purposes  are  playing  an  Increasingly  Impor- 
tant role  m  helping  to  supply  water  for  many 
needs.  The  multiple-purpose  project  helps 
conserve  and  supply  water  for  agriculture, 
municipal  and  Industrial  use.  offers  water 
based  recreational  opportunities;  and  pro- 
vides flsh  and  wildlife  habitat. 

Projects  with  multiple-purposes  have  ex- 
panded rapidly.  More  than  half  of  the  proj- 
ects now  authorized  have  dual  or  triple  pur- 
poses. In  addition  to  the  purposes  mentioned, 
others  are  likely  to  be  added  soon.  If  some 
pending  legislation  Is  approved,  groundwater 
recharge,  water  quality  management,  and 
beautlflcatlon  are  likely  to  become  more  sig- 
nificant project  objectives  over  the  next  few 
years. 

Of  the  82  watershed  work  plans  completed 
during  fiscal  year  1986,  70  (or  76  percent) 
included  one  or  more  purposes  in  addition 
to  watershed  protection  and  flood  preven- 
tion. 

Since  1962,  there  has  been  a  very  rapid 
growth  In  water-based  recreational  develop- 
ments In  small  watersheds.  Developments 
have  been  planned  that  will  be  used  by  more 
than  5  million  people  a  year  In  some  150 
communities  In  35  States.  Included  are  such 
recreational  opportunities  as  fishing,  camp- 
ing, picnicking,  boating,  water  skiing  and 
many  other  forms  of  water-based  recreation. 
In  addition,  the  sediment  pools  of  more  than 
4.000  flopdwater  retarding  dams  furnish 
recreational  opportunities  to  local  commu- 
nities where  such  facilities  previously  have 
not  been  available. 

A  few  other  statistics  about  progress  of 
the  small  watershed  program  may  be  of  in- 
terest. For  example,  the  number  of  flood- 
water  retarding  dams  Installed  has  more 
than  doubled  during  the  past  flve  years.  The 
number  Increased  from  1,954  through  1961 
to  a  cumulative  total  of  4,316  In  1967.  Diu-- 
ing  the  same  period,  the  miles  of  channel 
improvement  more  than  tripled — going  from 
1,009  to  3,234  miles.  The  total  funds  obli- 
gated Increased  from  about  $89.7  million  In 
1961  fiscal  year  to  approximately  $168  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1967. 

About  39  percent  of  the  funds  were  con- 
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Ulbuted  from  non-Federal  sources,  that  Is, 
local  organizations  and  State  Ooveriunents. 
Many  States  are  now  contributing  ftmds 
for  planning  and  for  construction  work  In 
small  watershed  projects.  The  State  of  Ne- 
braska contributed  about  $250,000  during 
fiscal  year  1967.  Nationally,  the  total  of  such 
State  contributions  was  about  $10.2  million 
during  the  1967  fiscal  year.  This  Indicates 
the  confldence  and  Interest  that  State  gov- 
ernments have  in  the  program. 

Many  soli  and  water  conservation  districts, 
irrigation,  drainage,  and  watershed  districts, 
river  basin  associations  like  yours  and  many 
other  organizations  as  well  as  private  In- 
dividuals and  groups  are  giving  time  and 
money  to  this  program.  It  is  this  kind  of 
work — with  shirtsleeves  rolled  up — that  Is 
giving  the  small  watershed  program,  and  all 
of  our  resource  development  effort,  the  push 
It  needs  to  solve  some  of  America's  most 
critical  water  resource  problems. 

Small  watershed  projects  are  playing  a  suc- 
cessful role  In  community  development  In 
the  United  States.  The  watershed  program 
offers  a  fresh  approach  to  community  prog- 
ress and  development.  These  project*  can 
serve  the  Interests  of  both  town  and  country 
people.  The  multiple-purpose  nature  of  the 
program  accounts  for  a  large  part  of  Its  suc- 
cess. These  projects  help  to  protect  existing 
community  resources  and  bring  In  new  ones 
that  provide  more  Jobs,  more  business  and 
thus  boost  the  entire  economy  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  small  watershed  project  is  a  major  re- 
source activity  that  can  bring  together  town 
and  country  in  a  common  cause.  The  devel- 
opment of  a  project  plan  offers  an  xmexcelled 
opportunity  for  all  Interests  In  a  watershed 
to  work  together  to  bring  about  full  use  of 
their  land  and  water  resources  for  the  beneflt 
of    the    entire   community. 

We  attach  great  Importance  to  multiple- 
purpose  planning  in  small  watershed  proj- 
ects. We  know  that  multiple-purpose  water- 
shed projects  are  practical  and  effective. 
Many  communities  have  demonstrated  this 
In  ail  parts  of  the  Nation.  For  example: 

Already  small  watershed  projects  have  re- 
duced flood  damages  by  more  than  $58  mil- 
lion. 

Already  these  projects  have  resulted  In  ero- 
sion control  and  grassland  Improvement  val- 
ued at  $85  million. 

Already  projects  have  reduced  sediment 
pollution  by  over  e's   million  tons. 

Already  small  watershed  projects  have  In- 
creased the  payrolls  In  the  projects  areas  by 
about  $285  million  yearly. 

I  especially  urge  the  Republican  Valley 
Conservation  Association  and  all  others  who 
live  and  work  in  this  beautiful  valley  not  to 
overlook  the  opportunities  offered  by  small 
watershed  projects  as  you  plan  the  develop- 
ment of  your  resources  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  the  1970's  and  beyond. 

Currently  the  United  States  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  200  million  people.  Present 
growth  rates  Indicates  we  will  about  double 
our  population  by  the  year  2000,  or  Just  33 
years  from  now.  By  2040-50  our  population 
inay  double  again  for  a  total  around  800  mil- 
lion. What  will  we  do  with  the  first  200  mil- 
lion people,  much  less  the  next  400  million? 
First  we  must  feed,  cloth  and  house  them. 
They  must  have  living  space.  I  do  not  believe 
they  win  continue  to  crowd  Into  our  over- 
crowded metropolitan  centers.  I  suspect 
many  vrtll  come  to  the  wide-open  spaces  you 
have  In  such  abundance  here  in  the  great 
Midwest.  These  people  vrtll  need  more  food, 
more  water,  more  land  and  many  many  more 
Jobs.  In  fact,  we  will  need  more  goods  and 
services  of  every  kind  and  description.  The 
question  is,  shaU  we  be  ready  to  take  care  of 
these  needs?  We  can  be  ready  If  we  start 
now  to  protect,  plan  and  develop  our  land 
and  water  resources  for  maximum  produc- 
tion. How  well  we  succeed  In  this  great  task 
will  determine.  In  a  large  part,  whether  wi 


and  our  children  will  prosper  In  the  years  to 
come. 

I  believe  that  the  natural  resources  of  this 
great  Nation — which  are  its  true  strength — 
are  in  good  hands,  in  safe  hands.  I  have  faith 
that  we  shall  meet  the  challenges  of  the  fu- 
ture head  on;  that  we  shall  accept  them  not 
as  a  burden  or  a  hurdle,  but  as  an  oppor- 
tunity; that  we  shall  not  fall  ourselves  or 
those  who  come  after  us. 

Someday  we  may  be  able  to  stand  on  high 
ground  in  any  soil  and  water  conservation 
district  in  the  Republican  River  Valley  and 
in  every  direction  as  far  as  you  can  see.  the 
land  will  be  protected.  Trees  and  grass  will 
grow  on  the  steep  slopes.  On  the  flatter  lands, 
protected  by  graceful  terraces,  strips,  and 
waterways,  cultivated  crops  will  stand  In  all 
their  glory.  Recreational  areas  will  abound 
and  water  will  be  available  in  abundance  for 
thriving  farms  and  Industries.  Man  and 
nature  wUl  be  In  harmony  as  God  Intended. 


DR.  GEORGE  BURKET,  JR.,  GENERAL 
PRACTITIONER 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
day  of  medical  specialization  we  make 
constant  reference  to  the  specialist  and 
to  his  great  contribution  and  service  to 
mankind.  Often.  I  think  we  overlook  the 
great  role  that  the  general  practitioner 
plays  in  American  medicine.  Always 
needed  in  the  rural  communities  and  the 
great  urban  centers,  these  men  of  medi- 
cine continue  to  make  a  vital  and  great 
contribution  to  the  health  and  welfare 
of  our  people. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  particular  pride  that 
I  note  that  the  president  of  the  American 
Academy  of  General  Practitioners  is  Dr. 
George  Burket,  Jr.,  of  Kingman,  Kans. 
Dr.  Burket  is  one  of  our  outstanding 
physicians  in  Kansas,  and  I  note  with  ad- 
miration his  position  of  leadership  on  the 
national  scene.  He  typifies  the  very  best 
of  American  medicine  and  of  the  general 
practitioner. 


PROF.  GILBERT  FITE  ON  VIETNAM 

^r.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently there  have  come  to  my  attention 
two  excellent,  thoughtful  statements  on 
our  'Vietnam  involvement,  written  by 
Prof.  Gilbert  C.  Fite.  of  the  department 
of  history  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 
Professor  Fite's  statements  were  pub- 
lished In  the  Norman.  Okla..  Transcript 
of  August  27  and  28, 1967. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  Gil- 
bert Fite  for  many  years.  He  is  a  native 
South  Dakotan  and  a  frequent  visitor  to 
his  home  State,  where  members  of  his 
family  still  reside.  I  regard  his  two  state- 
ments on  the  Vietnam  issue  as  among 
the  most  thoughtful  analyses  that  have 
yet  been  made  of  this  complex  problem. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  two 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
■were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Professor  Presknts  His  Virw  on  UJB.  In- 

VOLVKMKNT  IN    VlTTNAlf 

(Editor's  Notk. — This  Is  the  first  of  two 
articles,  written  at  the  invitation  of  Tlie 
Transcript,  In  which  Dr.  Gilbert  C.  Plte,  re- 
search professor  of  history  at  the  University, 
expresses  his  vtews  on  the  U.S.  involvement 
In  Vietnam.) 

No  question  In  the  last  15  years  has  so 
frustrated  and  divided  the  American  people 
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as  the  war  in  Vietnam.  During  the  last  few 
months  these  frustrations  have  mounted,  and 
there  are  Increasing  demands  for  what  the 
pro-war  advocates  call  an  all-out  effort  to 
achieve  a  quick  military  victory.  The  cur- 
rent war  psychology  Is  extremely  dangerous 
because  much  of  It  Is  built  on  Ignorance, 
emotion,  and  unfounded  fear,  rather  than 
on  any  rational  analysis  of  American  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam. 

Nothing  can  be  gained  by  trying  to  place 
the  blame  for  our  dilemma  In  Vietnam.  The 
fact  Is,  we  are  there.  But  we  do  need  to  ask 
why  we  are  there,  whether  our  presence 
there  can  be  Justified  on  the  basis  of  national 
Interest,  and,  If  not,  how  we  can  best  get 
out  If  there  Is  nothing  concrete  to  gain  by 
getting  more  deeply  Involved.  Perhapw  the 
most  Important  question  Is  whether  the  goals 
which  we  have  set  forth  for  South  Vietnam 
are  worth  the  cost  In  American  lives  and 
dollars,  and.  Indeed,  whether  our  stated  ob- 
jectives can  be  achieved  at  all. 

What  are  our  stated  objectives?  President 
Johnson  has  said  repeatedly  that  our  main 
goal  in  South  Vietnam  is  to  establish  an  In- 
dependent, non-Communist,  self-sustaining 
nation.  "We  flght,"  the  President  said,  "for 
the  principle  of  self-determination  that  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  should  be  able  to 
choose  their  own  course."  A  pro-western 
democratic  government  In  South  Vietnam 
might  be  highly  desirable,  but  Is  this  a  proper 
American  respwnslblllty?  I  do  not  believe 
that  It  Is.  Even  If  a  democratic  Vietnam 
could  be  achieved.  It  would  not  be  worth  the 
cost  In  American  lives  and  treasure.  I  do  not 
believe  the  United  States  should  flght  Ideo- 
logical wars.  War  Is  an  Instrument  of  national 
policy  which  presumably  serves  a  national 
purpose  In  terms  of  defense  or  some  other 
l>aslc  objective.  But  by  talking  about  free- 
dom and  democrsicy  for  Vietnam,  we  have 
made  this  war  one  of  Ideology  and  morality. 
•We  are  not  fighting  for  our  own  safety  or 
welfare,  but  presumably  we  are  fighting  to 
establish  a  partlctilar  system  of  government 
for  the  Vietnamese. 

In  truth,  however,  talk  of  a  democratic 
South  Vietnam  Is  only  talk.  It  Is  rhetoric, 
not  policy.  What  we  really  mean  by  a  free 
South  Vietnam  Is  one  which  Is  either  friendly 
or  subservient  to  the  United  States. 

The  South  Vietnamese  who  support  our 
military  effort  are  among  the  least  demo- 
cratic people  In  that  troubled  country.  Gen- 
eral Ky  leads  a  small  group  of  mlllterlsts 
and  Is  supported  by  businessmen  who  ar^ 
making  money  out  of  the  war  and  large 
landholders  who  resist  economic  reform.  Ky 
Is  an  opportunist  who  fought  for  the  French 
against  his  own  people  and  now  obviously 
does  not  have  broad  popular  support.  Re- 
cently. Ky  remarked  that  If  any  candidate 
was  elected  president  of  South  Vietnam  who 
did  not  follow  his  policies  he  would  over- 
throw the  regime  by  military  force.  This 
caused  a  number  of  senators  and  other  offi- 
cials to  talk  about  re-evaluatlng  our  stand 
In  Vietnam,  but  we  continue  to  support  the 
mlUtary  Junta.  Ky  has  little  more  Inclina- 
tion toward  democracy  than  the  Viet  Cong. 
However  pure  our  motives  may  be  In  pursu- 
ing our  policies,  the  nationalistic  Viet- 
namese view  Ky  for  what  he  is,  an  American 
puppet,  and  look  at  Americans  as  outsiders 
who  are  trying  to  Impose  their  will  on  the 
country  by  force.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  we 
fall  to  get  any  substantial  popular  support 
from  the  people. 

But,  of  course,  we  do  not  really  believe 
that  we  are  In  Vietnam  to  promote  democ- 
racy, despite  the  rhetoric  of  freedom  stem- 
ming from  high  places.  Our  leaders  say  this 
simply  because  It  appeals  to  the  emotions 
of  people  who  are  needed  to  support  the 
war.  There  Isn't  a  truly  democratic  gov- 
ernment In  all  of  Southeast  Asia — Burma, 
Thailand,  Malaysia.  Laos,  or  Cambodia — and 
thousands  of  lives  and  billions  of  dollars 
win    not    establish    such    a    government    In 


South  Vietnam.  If  we  discard  the  goal  of 
democracy  In  Vietnam  as  a  motive  for  our 
presence  there,  what  other  reasons  are 
there? 

We  are  told  that  the  war  Is  Justified  as  a 
means  of  curbing  the  spread  of  Communism. 
Pro-war  propagandists  have  placed  the 
Ideology  of  Communism  against  that  of 
Democracy.  In  this  way.  pro-war  advocates 
have  built  support  for  escalating  the  war 
on  people's  fear  that  Communism  Is  about 
to  engulf  the  United  States. 

The  main  argument  says  that  Communism 
as  a  force  must  be  resisted  and  that  It  Is 
better  to  fight  Communism  In  Vietnam  than 
In  San  Francisco.  Norman,  or  Kansas  City. 
This  appeals  to  people's  emotion  and  igno- 
rance, but  will  not  stand  the  test  of  any  In- 
telligent thought  or  analysis.  Are  the  North 
Vietnamese  about  to  Invade  San  Francisco? 
Of  course  not.  But  the  pro-war  people  say 
that  we  might  be  attacked  by  the  Chinese  If 
we  do  not  take  a  stand  in  Vietnam.  This  Is 
silly.  If  China  should  ever  attack  the  United 
States,  would  they  do  It  through  Vietnam? 
Would  we  stop  them  by  being  In  Vietnam? 
Any  knowledge  of  modern  weapons  or  geog- 
raphy makes  such  a  suggestion  absolutely 
ridiculous.  If  we  ever  have  to  fight  China — 
God  forbid — we  surely  will  not  want  to  make 
our  stand  in  Vietnam.  No,  we  are  not  block- 
ing an  attack  on  San  FYanclsco  by  fighting  in 
Vietnam,  because  San  Francisco  will  be  de- 
fended by  airplanes,  ships,  missiles,  and 
atomic  warheads,  and  not  by  troops  sloshing 
around  In  the  swamps  of  Vietnam. 

Those  who  favor  our  policies  In  Vietnam, 
however,  say  that  our  presence  there  Is 
needed  to  contain  China  Just  as  we  did  the 
Soviet  Union  after  World  War  II.  Assuming 
that  we  are  at  last  getting  to  our  true  objec- 
tive In  Vietnam,  Is  a  war  In  Vietnam  the  way 
to  achieve  this  goal  and  to  maintain  some 
semblance  of  balance  of  power  In  Southeast 
Asia?  I  think  not.  Our  policy  should  be  to 
encourage  the  nationalistic  movements  In 
Southeast  Asia,  not  suppress  them.  If  China 
Is  to  be  contained,  the  people  of  Southeast 
Asia  will  have  to  bear  the  main  responsi- 
bility for  containment,  not  the  United  States, 
unless,  that  Is.  this  country  Is  prepared  to 
spend  hundreds  of  billions  and  sacrifice  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  lives. 

We  are  told  that  If  South  Vietnam  Is  lost — 
we  never  had  It — then  all  of  Southeast  Asia 
will  fall  under  Chinese  control.  This  Is  the 
domino  theory — when  one  falls  they  all  go. 

Again  this  Is  propaganda  based  on  fear 
rather  than  on  any  understanding  of  Com- 
munism as  it  exists  In  the  world  In  1967. 
This  Idea  assumes  that  Communism  Is  one 
great  monolithic  menace  as  It  was  20  years 
ago.  and  that  every  Communist  party  In  the 
world  Is  a  puppet  of  Moscow  or  Peking.  This 
Is  simply  no  longer  true  as  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  Russia  no  longer  can  dictate  policy 
to  countries  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  the 
best  evidence  is  the  split  between  the  two 
giants  of  Conmiunlsm.  China  and  Russia. 
Communism  is  divided  today  and  we  should 
do  everything  In  our  power  to  Increase  the 
divisions  rather  than  follow  policies  which 
force  the  Communist  governments  together. 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Is  a  Communist,  but  more  Im- 
portant he  Is  a  nationalist  who  has  been 
fighting  foreigners  In  his  country  for  more 
than  20  years.  He  fought  the  Japanese,  the 
French,  and  now  the  Americans.  He  Is  trying 
to  rid  his  country  of  all  foreign  control.  In- 
deed, many  authorities  on  Southeast  Asia  be- 
lieve that  an  Independent  Vietnam,  even 
under  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  would  serve  as  the  best 
barrier  to  possible  Chinese  expansion. 

But.  the  pro-war  advocates  say,  we  learned 
our  lesson  by  appeasing  Hitler.  We  must  not 
let  that  happen  again.  The  Idea  that  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  is  another  Hitler  Is  an  analogy  based 
on  fear  and  false  logic,  not  on  fact.  Hitler 
had  one  of  the  most  powerful  armies  and  air 
forces  In  the  world,  and  by  word  and  deed  he 
threatened  and  overpowered   his  neighbors. 


His  submarines  even  attacked  United  States 
ships  In  the  Atlantic  In  1941  before  the  Jap- 
anese struck  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Hitler  was  a 
threat  because  of  his  Ideas  and  his  power. 
There  la  absoluttely  no  comparison  between 
Hitler  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  In  Korea  the  United 
States  responded  to  a  direct  attack  and 
gained  U.N.  support.  We  did  not  get  in- 
volved by  taking  sides  In  a  civil  war  In  South 
Korea.  To  compare  Hitler  or  the  Korean  sit- 
uation with  conditions  In  Vietnam  is  to  be 
Ignorant  of  history  or  deliberately  to  con- 
struct a  falsehood. 

While  Americans  would  prefer  a  demo- 
cratic government  in  Vietnam,  It  is  not  es- 
sential to  our  welfare  or  national  interests. 
Why  Is  It  that  a  nondemocratlc  or  a  Commu- 
nist government  In  South  Vietnam  Is  so 
much  more  dangerous  to  the  United  States 
than  Russia,  Poland,  or  even  Cuba?  The  an- 
swer Is,  of  course,  that  no  conceivable  type 
of  government  in  Vietnam — Communist, 
fascist,  monarchlal,  or  democratic — could  be 
any  threat  to  the  United  States.  It  Is  stupid 
to  expend  thousands  of  lives  and  billions  of 
dollars  with  the  goal  of  defeating  Commu- 
nism In  Vietnam,  while  we  are  at  the  same 
time  living  In  peace  with  Communist  gov- 
ernments all  over  the  world.  This  holy  cru- 
sade against  Communism  In  Vietnam  Is 
Indeed,  as  Senator  George  McGovern  has 
said,  a  policy  of  "madness."  It  does  no  credit 
to  rational  men. 

Most  Americans  had  no  Idea  that  the 
United  States  would  become  so  heavily  in- 
volved in  a  land  campaign  on  the  continent 
of  Asia.  In  the  1950'8  civilian  and  military 
officials  from  President  Elsenhower  on  down 
warned  against  such  a  policy.  But  by  the 
1960's  we  were  told  that  Just  a  little  force, 
first  advisors  and  then  a  few  troops,  would 
defeat  the  Viet  Cong  and  later  the  North 
Vietnamese,  and  bring  them  to  the  confer- 
ence table  where  a  political  solution  could  be 
worked  out.  President  Johnson  said  he  op- 
posed expanding  the  war  and  many  people 
voted  for  him  In  1964  because  he  repeatedly 
stated  that  he  did  not  Intend  to  widen 
American  involvement  there.  As  he  said  on 
Oct.  21,  1964:  "We  are  not  going  to  send 
American  boys  nine  or  ten  thousand  miles 
away  from  home  to  do  what  Asian  boys  ought 
to  be  doing  for  themselves."  But  the  Presi- 
dent did  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  he  told 
the  voters  In  1964.  By  that  time  It  was  quite 
clear  that  our  policy  of  Intervention  and  of 
backing  unpopular  governments  In  South 
Vietnam  was  falling.  But  Instead  of  recogniz- 
ing and  admitting  our  mistake,  we  moved 
step  by  step  to  get  more  deeply  involved 
militarily.  At  first  this  seemed  to  make  sense 
because  our  military  men  assured  us  that  a 
few  thousand  marines  and  perhaps  an  army 
division  would  put  the  Viet  Cong  to  rout. 
But  we  soon  found  that  the  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnamese  did  not  like  Americans  any 
better  than  they  liked  the  French  and  they 
fought  with  dedicated  ferocity.  So  the  call 
came  for  more  and  more  troops.  Rather  than 
re-evaluatlng  our  policies  we  moved  stub- 
bornly ahead  In  bloody  battle  after  bloody 
battle,  but  we  were  never  told  what  we  were 
to  expect  even  If  victory  were  achieved. 
Rather  than  widening  the  war,  we  should 
have  admitted  our  error  and  worked  to  dis- 
engage ourselves  from  the  swamps  and 
Jungles  of  Vietnam. 


PaorESSoR  Suggests  Negotiation,  GRADtJAi. 
Withdrawal 

(EDITOR'S  NcnT. — This  la  the  second  of  two 
articles,  written  at  the  Invitation  of  The 
Transcript,  In  which  Dr.  Gilbert  C.  Flte,  re- 
search professor  of  history  at  the  University, 
expresses  his  views  on  the  U.S.  Involvement 
In  Vietnam.) 

In  their  frustration  an  Increasing  ntunber 
of  people  claim  that  the  best  and  quickest 
way  to  get  American  troops  back  home  Is  to 
enlarge  the  war  and  achieve  a  complete  mill- 
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tary  victory.  Recently  Rep.  Gerald  Ford  and 
others  have  called  for  greatly  stepped-up 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  On  the  surface 
this  seems  like  a  sensible  policy,  but  closer 
examination  shows  that  such  action  promises 
more  than  it  can  deliver.  It  la  a  fact  of  war 
that  no  country,  Including  England  and  Ger- 
many In  World  War  II,  has  been  defeated  by 
bombing.  The  exception  to  this  was  when 
the  U.S.  dropped  the  atomic  bomb  on  Japan. 
More  air  power  Is  advocated  because  It  prom- 
ises a  relatively  cheap  victory  compared  to 
massive  land  campaigns.  But  we  should  not 
deceive  ourselves,  there  can  be  no  cheap  vic- 
tory in  Vietnam.  Moreover,  General  Rldg- 
way  said  that  the  Korean  War  "taught  that 
It  is  impossible  to  Interdict  the  supply  route 
of  an  Asian  army  by  air  power  alone."  Every 
report  Indicates  that  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam has  not  greatly  reduced  the  movement 
of  supplies  southward,  that  morale  continues 
high  despite  a  terrific  pounding,  and  that 
bombing  has  simply  Increased  the  Vietnam- 
ese determination  to  resist.  Of  course,  we 
can  probably  obtain  some  kind  of  victory, 
that  Is,  If  we  kill  everyone,  or  almost  every- 
one. But  what  would  be  the  purpose  of  such 
destruction?  We  are  really  saying  to  the 
Vietnamese  that  It  would  be  better  for  them 
to  be  dead  than  to  disagree  with  our  poUclee 
for  their  country. 

The  greatest  tragedy  of  all  Is  that  complete 
military  victory  will  not  achieve  otir  stated 
objectives — freedom  and  democracy  for 
South  Vietnamese,  resistance  to  Commu- 
nism, or  even  bring  American  men  home. 
Following  an  American  victory  the  only  sta- 
bilizing force  remaining  would  be  United 
States  troops.  This  would  mean  that  Amer- 
ican troops  would  in  all  probability  have  to 
remain  in  Vietnam  Indefinitely  as  policemen. 
The  reason  we  would  have  to  stay  Is  because 
we  do  not  have  the  support  of  any  sizable 
group  of  Vietnamese.  Military  victory  will 
simply  put  us  in  the  position  of  the  French 
as  the  governors  of  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  people 
understand  this.  If  they  did  they  would  In- 
sist on  working  for  a  diplomatic  and  political 
solution  to  the  Vietnam  problem  and  a  use 
of  minimum  military  force.  The  only  way  we 
will  get  the  boys  home  is  to  reduce  our  mili- 
tary Involvement. 

The  main  reason  we  should  be  working 
toward  a  political  solution  to  get  out  of 
Vietnam  Is  because  the  great  majority  of 
Vietnamese  do  not  want  us  there.  If  we  be- 
lieve In  self -determination  as  we  claim,  then 
we  should  let  the  Vietnamese  solve  their  own 
problems.  The  proof  of  lack  of  support  by  the 
Vietnamese  for  our  position  is  indicated  by 
their  failure  to  support  the  war.  This  has 
become  an  American  war.  We  are  no  longer 
Just  helping  the  South  Vietnamese.  We  are 
carrying  almost  the  full  burden  of  the  war. 
The  Vietnamese  have  little  Interest  In  the 
war  except  to  avoid  fighting.  Neither  the 
South  Vietnamese  nor  our  so-called  allies 
are  Interested  In  fighting  such  a  war,  except 
perhaps  for  the  Koreans  on  whom  we  put 
tremendous  pressure  to  help  us.  When  Clark 
Clifford  and  General  Taylor  visited  the  Far 
East  early  in  August,  1967,  they  returned 
home  and  announced  that  our  allies  favored 
stepping  up  the  war.  But  not  a  single  coun- 
try promised  to  send  any  troops.  South  Ko- 
rea said  she  would  consider  sending  more 
troops.  It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to 
American  policy  makers  why  we  are  alone  In 
this  war.  Obviously  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  Philippines,  for  example,  are  not 
fearful  If  the  Vietnamese  are  permitted  to 
work  out  their  own  problems,  and  they  are 
thousands  of  miles  closer  to  Vietnam  than 
the  United  States. 

The  South  Vietnamese  army  Is  a  Joke, 
mainly  because  the  troops  do  not  want  to 
flght.  Our  government  has  consistently  mis- 
led the  American  people  about  the  strength 
and  quality  of  the  South  Vietnamese  fighting 
forces.  We  have  been  told  that  South  Viet- 


nam has  an  army  of  about  600,000  men.  But 
less  than  300,000  are  in  the  regular  army  and 
the  rest  are  militiamen  or  regional  forces, 
and  very  Ineffective.  The  South  Vietnamese 
armed  forces  total  more  than  the  Viet  Cong 
and  North  Vietnamese  troops  In  South  Viet- 
nam, but  they  are  nearly  useless  In  prosecut- 
ing the  war.  Time  magazine  reported  on  Aug. 
4,  1967.  that  125,000,  or  one-fifth  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  armed  forces  deserted  in 
the  previous  year,  and  that  South  Vietnam 
had  been  reporting  20,000  troops  that  simply 
did  not  exist — phantom  troops.  Time  called 
them.  In  July  when  Secretary  McNamara 
asked  General  Ky  to  Increase  the  ntimber 
and  efficiency  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces.  General  Ky  replied  that  he  thought 
the  best  solution  was  to  send  200,000  more 
Americans  to  Vietnam! 

Why  should  the  United  States  be  fighting 
a  war  to  help  people  who  are  not  Interested 
In  helping  themselves,  or  who  will  not  fight 
on  their  own  behalf.  The  United  States  is 
being  played  for  a  sucker  by  a  small  ruling 
group  In  Vietnam  which  has  not  the  slightest 
Interest  In  American  objectives.  How  long 
will  the  American  people  permit  themselves 
to  be  played  for  suckers,  first  by  a  minority 
of  Vietnamese,  and  then  by  their  own  gov- 
ernment which  tries  to  picture  conditions  as 
they  are  not. 

American  policies  have  failed  In  Vietnam. 
Every  military  prediction  of  our  leaders  has 
proven  wrong.  In  1962  Secretary  McNamara 
said  that  we  were  winning  the  war;  In  1963 
he  said  that  the  bulk  of  American  military 
work  had  been  done  and  we  could  soon  start 
bringing  the  boys  home.  Also  In  1963  Secre- 
tary Rusk  said  that  we  had  rounded  an 
Important  corner  In  the  struggle  against  the 
Viet  Cong.  General  Harklns  said  that  the  war 
would  be  won  "within  a  year."  The  next 
year.  In  1964,  Secretary  McNamara  said  that 
the  attacks  by  the  Viet  Cong  had  "declined 
drastically."  and  Intimated  that  victory 
would  soon  be  ours.  As  late  as  Aug.  12,  1967, 
Admiral  U.  S.  Sharp  told  an  ABC  television 
audience  that  the  ground  war  was  going  well 
and  that  no  stalemate  existed.  But  reports 
from  Saigon  Indicate  that  everyone  except 
government  officials  recognizes  that  the 
ground  war  is  not  going  well.  If  It  were.  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  would  not  have  asked  for 
as  many  as  150,000  additional  troops.  Despite 
100  percent  error  in  evaluating  the  military 
situation,  the  American  people  are  asked 
to  believe  the  same  defense  and  state  de- 
partment spokesmen  who  have  been  con- 
sistently wrong  In  the  past. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  failed  at 
pacification  efforts,  or  winning  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  our  views  and  to  oxir  side. 
No  serious  or  objective  student  claims  that 
we  are  making  progress  In  the  so-called 
"other  war"  where  the  President  says  It  must 
be  won.  Even  Secretary  McNamara  repwrted 
after  his  July  visit  to  Vietnam  that  we  had 
made  practically  no  headway  with  pacifica- 
tion. Indeed,  pacification  has  failed  so  mis- 
erably that  a  short  time  ago  this  aspect  of 
the  war  was  turned  over  to  General  West- 
moreland and  the  army. 

An  NBC  newscast  on  July  13  showed  a 
village  which  had  been  rebuilt  after  having 
been  burned  down  by  the  Americans  In  their 
search  for  Viet  Cong.  TTie  new  houses  ap- 
peared fairly  nice  by  Asian  standards.  But 
then  the  TV  camera  showed  that  the  entire 
village  was  surrounded  by  barbed  wire  In 
order  to  keep  the  Viet  Cong  out  and  the 
villagers  Inside.  An  American  adviser  in  the 
vUleige  told  the  newsman  that  the  village  was. 
to  use  his  words,  a  "concentration  camp." 
Then  he  explained  that  some  4,000  people 
had  escaped  from  the  barbed  wire  and  bad 
fied  into  the  hills.  What  a  commentary  on 
pacification.  We  are  freeing  people  by  putting 
them  in  barbed  wire  enclosures  against  their 
wills.  Moreover,  a  dispatch  from  Saigon  on 
Aug.  14  said  that  General  Ky  had  removed 
the  head  of  South  Vietnam's  rural  pacifica- 


tion program  because  he  had  been  too  vigor- 
ous In  attacking  corruption. 

Having  failed  to  achieve  our  stated  objec- 
tives by  either  military  action  or  pacification 
efforts,  our  goverrmaent  has  continually  pro- 
posed more  and  more  of  the  same  old  thing. 
We  are  trying  to  build  success  on  proven 
failure.  Our  medicine  has  not  worked,  so  we 
are  asked  to  double  or  triple  the  dose.  More, 
more,  the  Administration  asks.  It  is  time 
for  the  people  to  rise  up  and  say.  less,  less, 
no  more,  no  more.  For  exsjnple,  Robert  W. 
Smith,  executive  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star,  returned  from  Vietnam  In  June  and 
reported  that  the  United  States  wanted  to 
assign  50  percent  more  advisers  to  Viet- 
namese army  units.  But  what  can  more 
advisers  achieve  that  earlier  advisers  failed 
to  do.  The  problem  is  a  lack  of  will  to  flght 
by  the  South  Vietnamese,  it  Is  not  a  lack 
of  advice. 

Our  policies  have  thus  far  failed  in  Viet- 
nam, but  even  If  they  had  succeeded  we  need 
to  ask  ourselves  whether  the  price  is  not  too 
high.  Sensible  and  rational  people  should 
place  their  alms  and  objectives  over  against 
the  cost  In  American  lives  and  dollars.  Is  the 
difference  between  a  friendly  or  unfriendly 
Vietnam  worth  more  to  the  United  States 
than  12,500  brave  fighting  men  and  as  much 
as  $50  to  $100  billion  dollars — and  the  pro- 
war  advocates  would  raise  the  cost  even 
higher.  Does  the  kind  of  government  Viet- 
nam has  made  this  much  difference  to  the 
United  States?  Scores  of  countries  around 
the  world — much  more  powerful  than  tiny, 
poverty-ridden  Vietnam — are  unfriendly  to 
the  United  States,  but  we  are  not  spending 
blO'Od  and  treasure  to  force  them  to  main- 
tain a  government  friendly  to  us,  or  to  guar- 
antee elections.  It  Is  clear  that  we  stumbled 
Into  Vietnam  inadvertently,  a  step  at  a  time, 
and  that  the  cost  of  this  interrentlon  in  a 
civil  war  Is  much  greater  than  we  antici- 
pated. But  we  have  been  unwilling  to  admit 
our  mistake  after  seeing  that  no  possible 
achievement  in  Vietnam  would  be  worth  the 
price  we  are  having  to  pay. 

The  American  people  should  Insist  that 
their  government  explore  alternative  policies 
In  Vietnam.  Many  distinguished  and  patri- 
otic Americans,  including  military  experts 
such  as  General  Gavin  and  General  Shoup, 
have  advocated  for  many  months  that  we  de- 
escalate  the  war.  As  Senator  Thruston  Mor- 
ton said  on  Aug.  14,  we  should  seek  "honor- 
able disengagement."  Indeed,  this  is  the  first 
step  toward  getting  any  kind  of  peace.  As  an 
initial  move,  the  United  States  should  Im- 
mediately reduce  Its  aggressive  air  and 
ground  activity  and  maintain  a  holding  ac- 
tion. Of  course  our  troops  should  defend 
themselves  and  we  should  support  them  with 
everything  necessary  to  do  that.  One  reason 
we  should  cease  our  search  and  destroy  oper- 
ations is  that  they  have  been  very  expensive 
In  terms  of  lives,  and  they  have  been  a  falliu^ 
militarily.  But  the  broader  and  more  signifi- 
cant reason  to  reduce  military  activity  is  to 
provide  a  proper  climate  for  peace  negotia- 
tions. 

Next,  we  should  make  It  known  that  the 
VS.  Is  willing  to  negoUate  a  gradual  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  and  leave  the  country 
to  the  Vietnamese.  Rather  than  us  taking 
the  lead  In  negotiations,  we  should  urge  the 
Asian  powers,  the  UJf..  and  especially  U 
Thant,  to  develop  policies  which  woiild  be 
acceptable  to  the  various  Interests  and 
groups.  If  we  let  nearby  Asian  countries  work 
out  a  solution  it  is  much  more  likely  to  last 
than  if  we  try  to  force  some  kind  of  settle- 
ment on  the  region.  After  all,  this  is  an 
Asian  problem,  not  an  American  problem,  ex- 
cept as  we  have  made  It  one. 

Moreover,  If  It  appears  that  the  leaders 
who  have  supported  us  in  the  war  are 
endangered,  we  should  offer  them  asylum. 
Most  Important  of  all,  the  United  States 
should  outline  a  policy  whicb  would  gradu- 
ally withdraw  American  troops  from  a  land 
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war  which  every  knowledgeable  civilian  and 
military  leader  warned  us  against  a  decade 
ago,  and  get  back  to  a  feasible  defense  line — 
namely  maintain  our  line  of  air  and  sea  de- 
fenses Just  off  the  mainland  of  Asia.  With 
complete  aUr  and  sea  superiority  In  the  west- 
ern Pacific,  no  nation  can  successfully  chal- 
lenge us;  and  the  United  States  will  be  In  a 
position  to  defend  Its  vital  Interests  of  trade 
or  defense  without  getting  mired  down  In  an 
unending  land  war. 

Many  Americans  have  strong  objections  to 
concentrating  our  efforts  on  a  political  and 
diplomatic  settlement  In  Vietnam — one  In 
which  the  Vietnamese  and  other  Asian  coun- 
tries would  be  permitted  to  work  out  the 
problems — because  they  feel  we  must  "win" 
the  war  as  a  kind  of  atonement  for  those 
who  have  already  died  in  Vietnam.  This  is 
strange  reasoning.  We  have  achieved  no 
worthwhile  goals  or  objectives  in  the  na- 
tional Interest  with  the  death  of  approxi- 
mately 12,500  American  troops,  so  the  pro- 
war  advocates  urge  sending  more  and  more 
brave  Americans  boys  to  their  deaths  for 
equally  unsound  policies.  Every  American 
should.  I  believe,  support  the  men  in  Viet- 
nam, most  of  whom  are  there  against  their 
will,  with  everything  they  need.  If  this  means 
higher  taxes,  or  anything  else,  we  must  bear 
that  cost.  But  we  wUl  serve  our  troops  best 
If  we  help  reverse  the  policies  which  have 
sent  them  there.  The  most  loyal  backing 
we  can  give  our  men  In  Vietnam  Is  to  bring 
them  home,  and  our  best  chance  of  bringing 
them  home  is  not  In  enlarging  the  war.  but 
In  negotiation  and  gradual  withdrawal. 

This  Is  Indeed  a  curious  and  paradoxical 
war.  Many  of  the  most  vociferous  supporters 
of  the  war  have  no  sons  In  Vietnam.  They 
keep  their  sons  in  college  as  long  as  possible 
and  thank  God  when  they  fall  to  pass  the 
physical  examination  for  military  service. 
They  also  oppose  tax  Increases  to  pay  for  the 
war.  In  other  words,  the  war  has  millions  of 
supporters  who  think  It  Is  fine  to  keep  flght- 
Ing^-even  expand  the  war — so  long  as  some- 
one else's  sons  are  fighting  It  and  they  can 
pass  the  cost  on  to  the  next  generation.  There 
Is  a  basic  dishonesty  here  which  Is  not  In 
the  best  American  tradition. 

Finally,  the  pro-war  advocates  have  not  at 
any  time  shown  what  benefits  will  accure 
to  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  all  the 
sacrifices  which  we  have  made  and  continue 
to  make  in  Vietnam.  They  have  not  shown 
what  the  United  States  can  get  out  of  the 
war  which  is  of  value  to  us  as  a  people  and 
as  a  nation.  How  is  our  national  Interest 
served  by  elections  In  South  Vietnam?  No  one 
has  told  US.  How  have  we  strengthened  our 
defenses  by  losing  thousands  of  men  in  a 
small  country  which  could  not  possibly 
threaten  or  attack  the  United  States?  No 
one  has  told  us.  How  have  we  helped  our 
country  by  spending  billions  killing  Viet- 
namese— this  may  provide  psychic  satisfac- 
tion to  some  people — while  poverty,  unrest, 
and  riots  occur  here  at  home?  No  one  has 
told  va.  The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  we 
have  nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to  lose 
by  further  military  Involvement  In  Vietnam. 
Let  UB  practice  what  we  preach  about  self- 
determination  and  let  the  Vietnamese  solve 
their  own  problems.  Let  us  do  what  Senator 
Morton  has  proposed  and  seek  an  "honorable 
disengagement"  by  negotiation.  We  have  tried 
military  force  and  It  haa  failed.  Honest  and 
Imaginative  diplomacy  deserves  a  try. 


AN  AMERICAN-ARAB   DIALOG 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  a  visiting 
Lebanese  professor  of  political  science — 
Eh".  Hassan  Saab — now  teaching  at  the 
University  of  Utah,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  has 
written  a  most  interesting  letter  recom- 
mending a  new,  free  dialog  between 
Americans  and  Arabs  so  that  their  rela- 
tionship may  be  assessed  in  terms  of 


"common  ideals  and  interests,"  rather 
than  of  "power  politics  and  domestic 
pressures,"  as  he  feels  is  presently  the 
case. 

I  agree  that  such  a  dialog  would  be 
most  valuable.  I  well  recognize  that  we 
in  America  know  all  too  Little  about  the 
strong  urge  now  being  felt  in  the  Arab 
world  for  nationhood  built  on  freedom 
and  Justice,  and  I  am  sure  that  many 
Arabs  misunderstand  our  efforts  in  Viet- 
nam and  elsewhere  to  help  establish  free 
and  independent  countries.  I  am  sure 
that  they  all  too  often  equate  these 
efforts  with  imperialism 

But  valuable  as  I  know  a  wider  Amer- 
ican-Arab dialog  could  be,  I  feel  also  that 
the  American  attitude  toward  the  Arab 
will  never  change  deeply  until  there  is 
meaningful  dialog  between  the  Arabs  and 
the  Isarelis,  as  well.  Perhaps  the  dialog 
could  be  a  three-way  one — Aralxs,  Israe- 
hs,  and  Americans. 

I  ask  that  Dr.  Saab's  well  written  and 

eloquent  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

For   an   American-Arab   Dialog 
The  UNrvERsrry  of  Utah, 
Salt  Lake  City,  September  29, 1967. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  take  pleasure  In  writing 
to  you  from  the  University  of  Utah,  which  I 
Joined  for  the  fall  quarter  of  1967  as  a  visit- 
ing professor  of  Political  Science.  I  left  Leba- 
non in  these  critical  moments,  hoping  that 
my  visit  to  the  United  States  would  allow 
me  to  communicate  directly  with  my  Ameri- 
can friends  about  the  present  grave  situation 
in  the  Middle  East. 

All  of  us.  Americans  and  Arabs,  ought  to 
be  deeply  concerned  with  all  the  aspects  of 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  We  must  do  our 
utmost  to  prevent  the  resumption  of  hostil- 
ities in  the  area.  We  must  spare  no  effort  in 
finding  a  peaceful  and  Just  solution  to  this 
tragic  conflict.  Nonetheless,  Its  Impact  on 
American-Arab  relations  deserves  more  at- 
tention  than  It  has  received. 

This  great  country,  the  United  States  of 
America,  has  every  reason  and  every  possi- 
bility of  building  in  dignity,  freedom.  Justice 
and  peace,  a  creative  partnership  with  the 
whole  Arab  world  from  Morocco  to  Iraq.  The 
Arab  world  has  Ita  weaknesses  and  short- 
comings, but  It  has  also  all  the  thrilling 
promises  of  a  developing  society.  The  United 
States  has  the  excesses  of  affluence,  but  It 
has  also  the  resourceful  abilities  of  a  de- 
veloped society.  American-Arab  partnership 
should  be  built  compUmentarlly  and  patient- 
ly for  the  mutual  good  of  the  American  and 
the  Arab  people. 

There  have  been  many  obstacles  which 
have  hampered  the  emergence  of  such  a  part- 
nership. The  Arab-Israeli  conflict  has  been 
the  greatest  of  these  obstacles.  Therefore, 
there  Is  a  pressing  need  for  a  new  construc- 
tive approach  to  this  conflict,  which  would 
limit  Its  catastrophic  effects  on  American- 
Arab  relations.  A  new  free  dialogue  must  Im- 
mediately begin,  which  should  enable  Ameri- 
cans and  Arabs  to  reassess  their  relations  in 
terms  of  com,mon  ideals  and  mutual  interests 
more  than  in  terrns  of  power  politics  or  of  do- 
mestic pressures.  Truth,  Reason,  Wisdom 
Statesmanship,  and  Farsightedness  should 
guide  this  dialogue  rather  than  prejudice, 
emotion,  violence,  politics  and  short-sighted- 
ness. 

Americans  and  Arabs  must  not  allow  any 
"third  party"  to  stand  in  the  way  of  such  a 
free,  direct  and  creative  dialogue.  From  1947 
to  1967,  there  has  often  been  a  "third  party", 
such  as  Europe,  Israel,  or  Communism,  lying 
behind  the  deterioration  of  American-Arab 
relations.  There  has  never  been  a  genuine  and 
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direct  confrontation  between  the  American 
and  the  Arab  people,  nor  an  authentic  meet- 
ing between  the  American  and  the  Arab 
mind. 

Under  the  impact  of  the  Cold  War,  Ameri- 
cans see  the  Arabs  in  the  shadow  of  a  "third 
party":  world  Communism.  Under  the  Im- 
pact of  three  hot  wars  with  Israel,  the  Arabs 
see  the  United  States  dominated  by  another 
"third  party":  world  Zionism.  To  Americans, 
the  Arabs  are  obsessed  only  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  Israel.  To  Arabs,  Americans  are  ob- 
sessed only  with  the  destruction  of  Com- 
munism. Thus,  each  party  thinks  that  it 
knows  all  about  what  the  other  party  stands 
against,  but  does  not  seem  to  care  about 
what  it  stands  for. 

In  the  Arab  mind,  the  prevailing  Image 
of  America  is  the  image  of  a  stronghold  for 
world  Zionism  rather  than  that  of  a  new 
continent  blessed  with  unlimited  opportuni- 
ties for  human  beings.  In  the  American  mind, 
the  disturbing  image  of  the  Arab  world  is 
the  image  of  a  stronghold  for  world  Com- 
munism rather  than  that  of  a  land  bursting 
with  the  restless  aspirations  of  Its  people  for 
a  new  renaissance.  Americans  equate  Arab  na- 
tionalism with  fanaticism.  They  mistake 
Arab  socialism  for  communism.  Islam  U 
Judged  through  the  utterances  of  its  reac- 
tionary mullahs  rather  than  through  the  bold 
achievements  of  its  modernist  leaders. 

The  Arabs  equate  American  world  leader- 
ship with  Imperialism.  They  identify  Amer- 
ican democracy  with  Zionist  pressure  groups. 
Americans  Ignore  the  Arabs'  deep  urge  for  a 
new  nationhood  built  on  concrete  freedom. 
They  do  not  properly  appreciate  the  Arabs' 
sincere  longing  for  a  new  society  founded  on 
Justice.  Arabs  overlook  American  striving  for 
a  new  world  order  governed  by  freedom  and 
Justice. 

This  basic  mutual  misunderstanding  deep- 
ened during  the  tragic  events  of  the  Fifth  of 
June,  which  conveyed  to  the  Arabs  the  im- 
pression that  Americans  were  feasting  over 
their  military  debacle.  Technological  supe- 
riority and  swift  victory  seemed  to  Justify  all 
the  unhuman  means  and  effects  of  this  vic- 
tory. The  facts  about  the  crisis,  before,  dur- 
ing and  after  the  so-called  "Six  Days  War", 
were  reported  by  American  mass-media  of 
information  In  an  utterly  one-sided  manner, 
which  made  every  Arab  question  American 
objectivity,  and  led  him  even  to  wonder 
about   the  American  sense  of  fairness. 

While  statesmen  and  diplomats  are  seek- 
ing at  the  United  Nations  a  political  settle- 
ment of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  American 
and  Arab  thinkers  and  Intellectuals  must 
attend  lu-gently  to  the  more  obvious  task 
of  shortening  the  widening  gap  between  the 
American  and  the  Arab  mind.  They  should 
not  allow  power  alone  to  determine  the  fu- 
ture of  American-Arab  relations.  Man  should 
be  the  master  of  power,  not  Its  slave. 

The  United  States  cannot  rely  on  jxswer 
alone  for  the  preservation  of  her  Intereeta  In 
the  Arab  world.  She  cannot  continue  to  view 
her  relations  with  the  Arab  world  only  as  one 
aspect  of  a  power  game  with  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Red  China.  The  greatest  human 
asset  In  the  world  contest  for  power  In  the 
Middle  East  Is  the  good  will  of  one  hundred 
million  Arabs,  who  live  at  the  crossroad  of 
the  world  continents,  command  the  world'i 
greatest  reserves  In  oil,  and  who  are  the 
heirs  to  some  of  the  world's  greatest  civiliza- 
tions and  religions.  The  Arab  world  can  de- 
velop better  and  faster  with  American  under- 
standing, assistance  and  friendship. 

American  intellectuals  are  called  upon  to 
free  themselves  from  the  complexes  of  in- 
difference, isolationism,  condescendence  or 
onesldedness  which  have  determined  their 
approach  to  the  Arab  world.  Arab  Intellec- 
tuals should  overcome  the  feelings  of  mis- 
trust, grudging,  suspicion,  bitterness  and  re- 
sentment which  have  governed  their  ap- 
proach to  the  United  States  of  America. 
American  and  Arab  intellectuals  must  lead 
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the  way  in  challenging  national  prejudices. 
They  ought  to  remind  their  countrymen  that 
the  people  of  another  nationality  are  men. 
who  may  commit  the  greatest  blunders  but 
may  also  pursue  the  greatest  achievements. 
They  ought  to  show  them  how  to  engage  In 
the  search  for  a  better  future  rather  than  to 
Indulge  in  recriminations  about  a  vanish- 
ing past.  Our  love  for  Mankind,  our  trust 
In  Man,  and  our  concern  with  a  better  fu- 
ture for  all  men  must  be  deep  enough  to  set 
our  minds  free  from  all  the  Ingrained  ha- 
treds of  the  past. 

An  association,  a  university,  a  foundation, 
any  responsible  institution  should  immedi- 
ately take  the  initiative  In  bringing  together, 
outside  of  any  governmental  Influence,  a 
group  of  American  and  Arab  thinkers,  who 
may  be  capable  of  starting  the  overdue  dia- 
logue between  American  and  Arab  thought. 

I  hope  that  this  letter  will  stimulate  the 
reader  into  more  thinking  about  American- 
Arab  relations,  and  will  encourage  all  those 
who  have  considered  any  proposal  for  the 
betterment  of  these  relations  to  come  out 
with  their  ideas  and  suggestions. 

My  little,  country.  Lebanon,  has  always  be- 
lieved In  free  and  rational  dialogue  as  the 
proper  way  for  communication  between  men. 
Faithful  to  their  role  as  mediators  between 
the  Western  and  the  Arab  mind,  our  Intel- 
lectuals will  be  happy  to  make  their  humble 
but  active  and  creative  contribution  to  the 
opening  of  a  new  dialogue  between  Ameri- 
can and  Arab  thinkers. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dr.  Hassan  Saab. 
Professor    of    Political    Science    at    the 
Lebanese    University    and    the    Saint 
Joseph   University  of  Beirut. 


ISTHMIAN  CANAL  TRAFFIC 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine,  Mr.  Carl  Svarverud,  of  Eu- 
gene, Oreg.,  has  for  many  years  been 
president  of  the  Nicaraguan  Strait  De- 
velopment Co..  Nicaragua.  He  is  an  ex- 
perienced engineer  with  many  insights 
into  the  political  and  economic  problems 
and  relations  involved  in  canal  construc- 
tion in  the  isthmus  of  Central  America. 

After  talking  to  him  recently  in  Eu- 
gene. I  asked  that  he  prepare  a  written 
account  of  the  points  that  he  had  brought 
to  my  attention.  Since  the  subject  of 
Isthmian  Canal  traffic  is  of  so  much  iri< 
terest  and  importance  to  many  Ameri- 
cans. I  feel  that  his  paper  should  be 
shared  and  therefore  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  appear  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

I  should  make  clear  that  Mr.  Svarverud 
speaks  for  himself;  but  I  do  agree  with 
his  general  conclusion  that  far  more  at- 
tention should  be  given  by  our  country'  to 
the  alternatives  to  Panama  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  isthmian  canal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The    Nicaraguan    Strait    Develop- 
ment  Co.,   Inc., 

Eugene.  Oreg..  October  23,  2967. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  You  kindly  suggested  to  me. 
at  our  recent  meeting  at  your  Eugene  liome. 
that  I  prepare  a  written  account  of  the  points 
I  brought  to  your  attention  and  you  would 
pl.^ce  it  In  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  Wall  St.  Journal  reported  last  Fri- 
day, C>ct  20,  that  the  House  Sub-Committee 
on  Panama  Canal  had  approved  the  measure, 
Hil.  6791,  to  give  the  Canal  Study  Commmls- 
slon  an  extension  from  June  30,  1968  to  Dec. 


1.  1969  to  carry  out  Its  studies.  The  Senate 
companion  bill.  S.  1566.  approved  last  June 
5.  grants  an  extension  to  Dec.  31.  1970. 

The  Journal  further  reported;  "The  meas- 
ure is  expected  to  face  a  tough  fight  on  the 
House  floor.  The  Commission's  work  has  be- 
come embroiled  In  a  separate  dispute  over 
three  newly  drafted  treaties  with  Panama." 

The  aim  of  my  enclosed  article  is  to  pre- 
sent a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  proposed 
treaties  and  the  status  of  the  Canal  Studies. 

In  view  of  the  current  situation,  it  would 
appear  to  be  a  most  appropriate  time  to 
place  this  article  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, 

Should  you  consider  it  advisable  for  me 
to  make  some  revisions.  I  will  be  happy  to 
do  so. 

Estoy  muy  agradecldo. 
Sincerely, 

Carl  Svabvebl'd. 

Proposed  Canal  Treaties  and  Sea  Level 

Project 

(By  Carl  Svarverud) 

Speculation  concerning  the  prospects  for 
Joint  signing  and  ratification,  in  the  near 
future,  of  the  proposed  canal  treaties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Panama  on  the 
status,  defense  and  replacement  of  the 
Panama  Canal  was  put  to  rest  by  President 
Robles  of  Panama,  October  1,  1967. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Panama  National 
Assembly,  President  Robles  "reiterated  his 
government's  stand  on  renegotiating  the  pro- 
posed treaties  with  the  United  States.  Only 
after  changes,  alterations  and  clarlflcatlons 
were  approved  would  his  government  decide 
on  the  best  course  for  Panama." 

Announcement  had  been  made  simultane- 
ously In  Panama  and  Washington,  last  June 
26,  that  agreement  had  been  reached  on  the 
three  proposed  treaties.  Signing  was  tenta- 
tively set  for  July  24,  In  Washington  by  the 
two  Presidents,  Johnson  and  Robles.  Ex- 
Presldent  Elsenhower  was  expected  to  wit- 
ness the  signing. 

These  plans  were  upset  because  quite  ob- 
viously neither  government  anticipated  the 
almost  vicious  opposition  to  the  proposed 
treaties  by  Just  about  every  segment  of  So- 
ciety In  Panama.  This  Included  eight  polit- 
ical parties,  lawyers  association,  professors, 
8.000  member  University  Student  Body, 
Labor  leaders,  et.  al.  With  a  Presidential 
Campaign  and  election  coming  up  In 
Panama  next  Spring.  President  Robles  has 
prudently  bowed  to  the  overwhelming  public 
opposition  to  the  proposed  treaties,  at  least 
in  their  present  form. 

The  rude  and  adverse  reception  of  the 
proposed  treaties  In  Panama,  which  would, 
if  ratified,  grant  Panama  undreamed  of  con- 
cessions, was  met  with  discreet  silence  by 
the    Administration    in    Washington. 

Panama's  opposition  to  the  proposed 
treaties  demonstrates  that  no  amount  of 
concessions  and  sugar-coating  will  ever 
make  palatable  there  a  foreign  enclave,  or 
'micro-state"  as  Panamanians  refer  to  the 
proposed  treaty  provision  for  the  reduced 
"Canal  Area."  A  foreign  occupied  military 
base  is  equally  dlsasteful. 

The  fact  that  the  proposed  treaties  would 
give  Panama  no  less  than  a  one  thousand  per 
cent  increase  in  payments  over  the  present 
annuity  has  not  softened  the  opposition  to 
the  treaties  In  Panama.  They  would  receive 
17  cents  a  ton  from  canal  tolls  starting  two 
years  after  the  treaty  signing.  This  would  in- 
crease 1  cent  each  year  for  5  years,  up  to  22 
cents  a  ton.  The  United  States  would  receive 
8  cents  a  ton.  increasing  1  cent  a  year  up  to 
10  cents  a  ton.  Net  earnings  of  the  canal  to 
be  split  50-50  between  the  United  States 
and  Panama.  Panama  would  receive  about 
twice  as  much  from  the  canal  as  the  United 
States,  If  the  treaties  were  to  go  into  effect 
in  their  original  form. 

Fernando  Eleta,  Panama  Foreign  Minister 
and  in  charge  of  treaty  negotiations  with  the 


United  States,  in  talks  In  Panama  trying  to 
"sell"  the  treaties,  stated  that  PaJianta  would 
receive  approximately  •1.3  billion  from  the 
canal  enterprise  In  the  next  30  years. 

The  proposed  treaties  would  return  to 
Panama  complete  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone,  transfer  to  Paxuxna  all  lands  and  prop- 
erties In  the  "canal  area"  not  required  in  tiie 
canal  operation,  transfer  free  to  Panama  of 
the  complete  lock  canal  and  all  its  installa- 
tions at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  a  sea- 
level  canal  wherever  built  outside  of  the 
present  Canal  Zone,  a  four  man  representa- 
tion by  Panama  on  a  9  man  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  C&nal  aad  Oanal  "Aree",  termina- 
tion of  the  sea-level  canal  treaty  60  years 
after  signing  and  not  later  than  December  31. 
2069. 

There  are  three  major  points  In  the  pro- 
posed treaties  that  have  aroused  the  most 
violent  criticism  In  Panama.  They  are: 

1.  The  so-called  "reduced  canal  area" 
which  Panamanians  maintain  would  be  a 
"micro-state"  under  the  foreign  (U.S.)  con- 
trol of  the  5  to  4  Board  of  Directors.  Thus, 
they  maintain,  there  would  still  be  a  foreign 
enclave  Just  as  the  Canal  Zone  Is  now. 

2.  The  five  to  four  makeup  of  the  Board 
of  Control  of  the  canal  enterprise.  Panama 
holding  the  minority  position. 

3.  A  foreign  (U.S.)  military  presence  In 
Panama  of  unspecified  size  and  they  claim 
lor  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  the  proposed 
treaties  that  one  finds  in  Panama  is  emo- 
tional manifestations  of  nationalism.  This 
would  exist  even  wltJiout  the  eo-called  "Intel- 
lectuals" and  communists  among  the  Univer- 
sity professors  and  students  that  fan  the 
fiames  of  hatred  against  the  United  States  at 
every  opportunity. 

Business  leaders  In  Panama  know  that  the 
most  serious  potential  threat  to  Panama  Is 
not  from  foreign  enclaves,  or  "micro-sta.tee". 
or  5  to  4  Board  of  Directors  It  would  be  the 
disastrous  dislocation  of  their  economy  that 
would  result  from  moving  the  present  canal 
with  Its  14.500  employees  to  a  remote  area 
where  the  sea-level  canal  could  operate  with 
no  more  than  500  to  1,000. 

Studies  made  by  different  agencies  for  the 
Panama  Government  have  estimated  that 
the  economic  dislocation  from  replacing  the 
present  lock  canal  by  a  distantly  located 
sea-level  canal  could  coet  Panama  $80  mil- 
lion annually  In  lost  revenue. 

Panama's  treaty  negotiators,  regardless  of 
what  their  critics  say  In  Panama,  have  very 
ably  protected  Panama's  Interests  In  the  pro- 
posed treaties.  This  IB  true  in  respect  to  the 
adverse  5  to  4  control  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors and  the  question  of  the  potential 
economic  dislocation  that  would  result  from 
a  sea-level  canal  located  at  a  distant  site. 

The  proposed  treaties  provide  that  Panama 
would  have  the  right  to  request  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice.  The  Hague,  or  the 
Sect. -General  of  the  O.A.S.  to  designate  ar- 
bitrators to  resolve  any  dispute  t)etween  the 
two  governments.  The  decision  of  the  Arbi- 
tration Board  to  be  final  and  binding  on 
Panama  and  the  United  States.  Thus  the  ma- 
jority 5  to  4  control  by  the  United  States 
could  be  nullified  and  reversed  by  a  decision 
of  the  Board  of  Arbitration. 

The  neutrality  of  the  21  members  of  the 
O.A.S. — all  Latin,  except  the  Umted  States, 
on  any  Issue  between  Panama  and  the  United 
States  would  be  open  to  question.  Just  about 
every  nation  in  Latin  America  has  expressed, 
at  one  time  or  another,  sympathy  for  Man- 
ama in  its  claim  to  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  and  its  rights  in  the  canal  en- 
terprise. 

In  respect  to  dislocation  of  the  economy 
that  might  result  to  Panama  if  a  aea-level 
canal  were  to  be  built  away  from  the  present 
Canal  Zone,  the  sea-level  canal  treaty  pro- 
vides that  Panama  be  paid  for  damages  to 
dlbloctlon  of  the  economy  by  construction 
of  a  sea-level  canal.  If  Panama's  ptirported 
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claim  of  $80  million  annually  for  moving 
the  canal  to  a  distant  location  were  accepted, 
the  Indemnity  to  Panama  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  3.2  per  cent  interest  on  $2.5  billion. 

Strong  opposition  to  the  proposed  treaties 
with  Panama  has  been  expressed  in  this 
country,  patriotic  groups,  Veterans  orga- 
nizations, military  spokesmen,  shipping  in- 
terests, a  resolution  signed  by  128  Congress- 
men, and  the  latest — the  U.S.  Emergency 
Committee  on  the  Panama  Canal.  The  grav- 
est concern  Is  over  relinquishing  U.S.  de  facto 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone,  threat  of 
communistic  penetration  Into  Panama  and 
Imminent  danger  of  nationalization  and  ex- 
propriation of  the  canal  enterprise  by 
Panama. 

Panama  could  carry  out  nationalization 
and  expropriation  without  any  assistance 
from  Castroltes.  or  communists.  Those  ele- 
ments would  delight  In  such  an  eventuality 
In  Panama,  but  their  Intervention  would  be 
much  more  of  a  liability  than  an  asset  to 
Panama. 

Panama  could  cite  the  United  States  ac- 
quiescence to  Mexico  abrogating  Art.  VIII 
of  the  1953  Gadsden  Treaty,  which  granted 
the  United  States  a  right  of  way  for  a  canal, 
or  road  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 
Then  there  was  the  acquiescence  by  the 
United  States  to  the  expropriation  of  about 
8300  million  worth  of  oil  properties  from 
American  (U.S.)  OH  Companies  by  the 
Mexican  Government. 

Panama's  "ace  In  the  hole"  Is  the  story  of 
Suez.  Panama  could  proclaim  the  national- 
ization and  expropriation  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  agree  to  p>ay  for  it  In  the  precise 
manner  as  followed  by  Eg3rpt's  Col.  Gamal 
Abdel  Nasser,  July  26,  1956,  when  he  seized 
the  Suez  Canal.  Nasser  could  never  have 
carried  out  that  brazen  action  except  for  the 
direct  Intervention  and  support  of  the  United 
States 

US  military  forces  Ln  Panama,  of  course, 
could  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  Suez  dis- 
aster at  Panama.  Could  they?  Great  Britain, 
as  It  turned  out,  had  rather  unwisely  sub- 
mitted to  the  urging  of  a  certain  friendly 
Western  Ally  and  evacuated  their  80,000  man 
military  force  out  of  their  billion  dollar  mili- 
tary base  in  the  Suez  Zone  only  six  weelcs 
before  Nasser's  seizure  and  left  the  Suez 
defenseless.  However,  British  military  forces 
returned  three  months  later  and  quickly  re- 
captured almost  the  entire  length  of  the  Suez 
Canal. 

The  British  effort,  supported  by  France 
and  Israel,  proved  futile  when  the  United 
States  Joined  with  Soviet  Russia — yes,  that 
Is  right — In  a  petition  to  the  United'  Nations 
demanding  the  withdrawal  of  British.  French 
and  Israeli  forces  from  Suez.  The  British  and 
Prench  abjectly  withdrew.  Israel  with  more 
reluctance. 

It  was  a  diplomatic,  not  military,  surrender 
that  lost  the  Suez  Canal  In  1956.  The  Pan- 
ama Canal  could  only  be  lost  In  the  same 
manner. 

In  a  show-down  in  the  United  Nations 
over  the  nationalization  and  expropriation 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  Is  there  any  reason 
to  believe  that  the  United  States  would  fare 
any  better  than  did  Great  Britain  and  Prance 
at  Suez  In  1956?  The  United  States  would  be 
hard-pressed  to  find  a  sympathetic  vote, 
certainly  not  from  Great  Britain,  Prance,  or 
any  nation  in  Latin  America. 

The  United  States,  It  is  claimed,  has  In- 
vested approximately  $4.9  billion  building, 
operating  and  defending  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  original  cost  for  purchase  of  French  In- 
terests, concession  from  Panama,  Indemnity 
to  Colombia  and  actual  construction  of  the 
canal  was  about  $385  million. 

Certainly  It  would  be  unthinkable  to 
Jeopardize  In  any  way  the  operation  and  con- 
trol by  the  United  States  of  the  Panama 
Canal  until  such  time  as  a  truly  adequate 
replacement  could  be  built  and  put  into  op- 


eration at  some  other  suitable  site  in  Central 
America. 

However,  the  stubborn  and  unrealistic  In- 
sistence by  certain  groups  in  this  country  on 
the  status-quo  and  Indefinite  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  present  lock-type  Pan- 
ama Canal,  If  allowed  to  prevail,  can  only 
lead  to  ever  worsening  political,  economic 
and  defense  problems  for  the  United  States. 

A  strong  lobby  In  this  country  has  fought 
for  the  past  two  decades  the  construction 
of  an  isthmian  sea-level  canal.  Fear  that  the 
great  cost  Involved  would  result  In  higher 
colls  has  sparked  this  opposition.  That  oppo- 
sition succeeded  In  holding  up  the  construc- 
tion of  a  sea-level  canal  because  the  U.S. 
Navy  was  able  to  secure  the  funds  from  Con- 
gress to  build  a  so-called  two-Ocean  Navy, 
Including  some  25  vessels  that  cannot  transit 
the  Panama  Canal.  The  estimated  cost  of  a 
sea-level  canal  was  approximately  the  same 
as  that  of  the  25  war-ships.  Just  one  of  our 
air-craft  carriers  cost  $435  million.  Add  to 
this  a  30-year  operation  and  maintenance 
cost  and  you  would  have  a  total  Investment 
in  that  one  air-craft  carrier  of  approximately 
$3  bUllon. 

Because  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  British 
from  east  of  Suez — their  Naval  bases  at  Aden 
and  Singapore — the  United  States  is  con- 
fronted with  the  option  of  increasing  Its 
Naval  task  forces  in  that  part  of  the  World 
or  allowing  some  other  Power  to  do  so.  Cer- 
tainly, mobility  of  U.S.  Naval  forces  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  Is  no  less 
vital  today  than  It  was  at  the  time  of  the 
building  of  the  Panama  Canal.  That  mobility 
can  only  be  had  today  by  building  a  sea-level 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Central  America. 

Panama  Canal  traffic  is  currently  running 
at  more  than  a  100  million  ton  annual  rate. 
Increasing  for  the  next  fifty  years  at  only 
40  per  cent  of  the  rate  from  1914  to  the 
present  time.  Income  from  existing  toll  rates 
would  amortize  the  cost  of  a  new  sea-level 
canal  costing  more  than  $3  billion  with 
annual  amortization  charges  of  3.5  per  cent. 

Panama  Canal  tolls  could  undoubtedly  be 
raised  as  much  as  25  per  cent  with  little.  If 
any.  adverse  effect  on  traffic  flow  through 
the  canal.  However.  It  would  not  only  be 
unjustified,  but  it  would  also  be  unnecessary 
as  existing  toll  rates,  with  the  present  vol- 
ume of  traffic  at  the  canal  and  likely  to  use 
an  adequate  isthmian  waterway  in  the  fu- 
ture, would  be  ample  to  pay  operating  and 
amortization  charges   of  a  new  canal. 

Col.  Nasser,  regardless  of  his  other  short- 
comings, must  be  credited  wlWi  an  excellent 
Job  of  operating  and  improving  the  Suez 
Canal  the  past  decade — up  to  June  1,  this 
year.  Nasser  has  done  this  without  raising 
toll  rates,  although  he  did  place  a  small 
surcharge  for  clearing  the  canal  of  sunken 
ships. 

The  best  way  for  the  privately  owned  ship- 
ping Industry  to  allay  their  fears  of  higher 
canal  tolls  and  at  the  same  time  give  the 
U.S.  Navy  the  sea-level  canal  they  so  badly 
need  would  be  to  suggest  that  the  United 
States  Government  provide  financing  for  a 
new  sea-level  canal  on  terms  as  favorable  as 
granted  to  foreign  recipients  of  some  $7.5  bil- 
lions of  USAID  loans  the  past  few  years. 
Those  USAID  loans  were  for  50  years  with 
Interest  rates  of  1.75  to  2  per  cent,  now  raise 
to  2.5  per  cent. 

It  Is  not  only  the  U.S.  Navy's  ships  that 
are  restricted  by  the  Panama  Canal  In 
voyages  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans.  More  than  600  merchant  ships  with 
the  number  increasing  every  month  are  also 
confronted  with  the  same  restriction. 

Just  In  the  past  three  months,  five  US. 
Oil  Companies,  together  with  the  Shell  Com- 
pany, have  placed  orders  for  the  construc- 
tion of  57  mammoth  tankers,  ranging  in  size 
from  200.000  to  312.000  tons.  In  the  past 
month  of  September,  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment ordered  the  construction  In  Italian 
Yards  of  two  300.000  ton  tankers.  These  59 


ships  represent  a  tanker  tonnage  fifty  per 
cent  greater  than  the  entire  U.S.  Flag  Tank- 
er fleet. 

A  former  Panama  Canal  Engineer,  member 
of  the  Board  of  Consultants  Isthmian  Canal 
Studies,  1960.  wrote  in  a  letter  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  that  the  50.000  to  60.- 
000  ton  ships  would  prove  Impr.ictlcable, 
there  was  no  reason  to  provide  passage  facil- 
ities for  them  at  the  Panamal  Canal.  "They 
could  not  turn  around  In  the  Mississippi 
River."  That  Canal  "Authority"  might  have 
Impressed  some  Congressmen,  but  certainly 
not  ship  operators  and  bankers  that  ordered 
and  financed  the  600  odd  number  of  mam- 
moth sized  ships  that  represent  a  cost  of 
more  than  $1  billion. 

Notwithstanding  U.S.  Government  sub- 
sidies annually  of  about  $260  million  to  Uj5. 
ship  builders  and  operators,  less  than  9  p>er 
cent  of  U.S.  imports  and  exports  are  hauled 
in  U.S.  Flag  ships.  This  Is  the  lowest  point  In 
the  history  of  the  American  Merchant  Ma- 
rine. The  figure  was  above  50  per  cent  only 
15  years  ago. 

It  Is  the  same  sad  story  In  U.S.  ship  build- 
ing. It  ranks  only  12th  in  world  shipbuild- 
ing— Just  below  Yugoslavia.  Of  course,  this 
situation  Is  basically  due  to  high  U.S.  wagj 
standards.  These  high  U.S.  wages  would  not 
constitute  too  much  of  a  factor  In  the  op- 
eration of  the  highly  automated  100,000  to 
200,000  ton  ships.  They  operate  with  no  larg- 
er crews  than  the  post-war  11  16,000  ton 
tankers  and  the  smaller  Liberty  and  Victory 
ships. 

The  construction  of  sea-level  canal  to  con- 
nect the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  that  wii; 
permit  the  passage  of  these  mammoth  sized 
ships  will  undoubtedly  stimulate  Atlantic. 
Pacific  and  Gulf  Ports,  wherever  possible,  to 
deepen  their  harbors  and  fit  their  ports  to 
accommodate  these  larger  ships.  U.S.  Flaa 
ships  might  once  again  take  their  rightful 
place  on  the  high  seas. 

Statements  are  often  made  that  the  de- 
velopment of  huge  air  cargo  planes  will  make 
merchant  shlpw  less  and  less  Important  In 
the  transport  of  International  trade.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  substantial  evidence  to 
support  this  contention.  More  than  97  per 
cent  of  the  cargo  that  has  been  delivered 
to  South  Vietnam  since  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  there  the  past  five  years  has  been 
by  regular  merchant  marine  type  ships. 

The  report  made  this  year  by  The  Arthur 
Anderson  &  Co.  of  Chicago  for  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  regarding  canal  traffic  and 
tolls  Indicates  that  a  100.000  ton  ship  could 
make  a  one-way  trip  from  U.S.  East  Coast 
to  Japan  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
South  Africa — 38  days  at  $6,000  per  day— 
16,190  miles  for  $2.53  a  ton  as  against  a  25 
day  trip — at  $4,000  a  day — for  a  50,000  ton 
ship  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal  for  $2.67 
a  ton. 

This  hypothetical  Illustration  might  leave 
a  false  Impression  that  the  huge  ships  could 
mak'e  unnecessary  construction  of  a  new 
sea-level  canal.  What  they  don't  show  Is  that 
If  the  Panama  Canal  could  accommodate  the 
100,000  ton  ship.  It  could  pay  the  canal  tolls 
and  still  save  $38,000.00  over  the  voyage  by 
way  01  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  would 
give  a  tonnage  rate  of  $2.11  via  Panama 
as  against  $2.53  per  ton  via  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

A  ship  voyage  from  East  to  West  Coast 
North  America  Is  7800  to  8000  miles  shorter 
by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal  than  around 
the  Cape  Horn  or  Straits  of  Magellan.  South 
America.  The  longer  trip  would  require  a 
minimum  of  20  to  22  days  longer  with  ship 
speed  of  16.5  knots.  The  100.000  ton  ship 
would  thus  save  from  $40,000  to  $52,000,  If 
It  could  go  thru  the  Panama  Canal  Instead 
of  around  South  America  on  a  run  between 
East  and  West  Coast  North  America. 

Fortune  Magazine,  Sept.  1967  issue,  quotes 
a  rate  of  $3,84  a  ton  on  oil  shipments  from 
Persian  Gulf  Ports  to  Western  Europe  in  an 
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80, coo  ton  tanker,  largest  that  can  transit 
Suez.  It  is  stated  that  a  200,000  ton  tanker 
can  reduce  this  rate  by  34  per  cent  via  voy- 
aging the  longer  route  via  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  However,  If  the  200,000  ton  tanker 
could  transit  the  Suez  Canal  it  would  save 
approximately  $78,000  per  voyage  over  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  route. 

Ebasco  studies  show  that  a  200.000  ton 
tanker  carrying  a  load  of  192,000  tons  of  oil 
via  the  Cape  at  $2.54  a  ton  ($3.84  less  34  per 
cent)  on  a  two  way  voyage  of  22,000  miles 
round  trip  would  result  in  a  cost  of  $485,937, 
An  80,000  ton  tanker  (limit  at  Suez  and  15,000 
tons  more  than  Panama)  between  the  same 
Ports  via  Suez  paying  tolls  empty  one  way 
and  loaded  return — would  travel  12,470  miles 
round  trip.  The  cost  would  be  $3.84  per  ton. 

If  the  200,000  ton  tanker  were  able  to 
transit  Suez,  the  cost  of  a  voyage  of  12.470 
miles  via  Suez  would  be  57  per  cent  of  the 
Cape  voyage  of  22,000  miles,  or  $277,000.  Tolls 
at  Suez  would  add  $34,000  one  way  empty  and 
$96,000  loaded  one  way  ($.50  DWT  loaded, 
$.227  per  DWT  light).  Total  voyage  tolls — 
♦130.000.  Total  voyage  and  toll  costs  for  200,- 
000  ton  tanker  via  Suez  12,470  miles  would 
be  $407,000.  This  would  be  a  saving  of  $78,000 
via  Suez  over  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  route. 

Regardless  of  claims  to  the  contrary,  no 
ship  has  yet  been  built,  or  ordered,  that  could 
travel  the  7,800  to  8,000  mile  longer  route 
around  South  America  and  save  costs  over  us- 
ing the  shorter  Isthmian  crossing  and  paying 
existing  rate  of  canal  tolls.  This  would  be 
true  for  ships  up  to  500,000  tons. 

The  Suez  Canal  crisis  was  exclusively  a 
political  problem.  That  at  Panama  is  both 
political  and  physical.  Both  equally  critical. 

Panama  Canal  traffic  has  increased  at  an 
annual  rate  of  5.6  per  cent  since  the  canal's 
opening  in  1914  down  through  fiscal  year 
1967.  However,  canal  traffic  at  Panama  has 
quadrupled  from  1947  through  fiscal  year 
1967.  That  Is  equivalent  to  an  annual  rate 
Increase  of  about  7.5  j>er  cent. 

The  Panama  Canal  Company  and  the  Stan- 
ford Research  Institute  back  in  1957  and 
1959-60  made  canal  traffic  projection  studies 
which  were  based  on  an  average  annual  in- 
crease of  about  2.2  per  cent  for  the  rest  of 
this  century.  The  figures  they  estimated 
would  be  reached  between  the  years  1995  and 
2000  were  actually  reached  In  fiscal  year 
1967,  some  30  years  ahead  of  their  educated 
guess. 

President  Johnson  recognized  that  a  seri- 
ous mlsjudgment  had  been  made  concern- 
ing the  future  volume  of  canal  traffic  at 
Panama.  In  his  Message,  Aug.  8,  1967,  of 
transmittal  to  Congress  of  the  3rd  Annual 
Report  of  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic 
Canal  Study  Commission,  the  President 
stated :  "While  past  studies  has  put  the  need 
(for  a  new  canal)  around  the  end  of  this 
century,  recent  traffic  growth  h£is  been  more 
rapid  than  was  earlier  foreseen  and  the  need 
may  develop  much  sooner." 

Due  to  twenty  years  of  vacillation  and  mis- 
Judgment,  the  United  States  is  now  con- 
fronted with  the  stark  fact  that,  even  If 
surveys  and  construction  were  started  Im- 
mediately, and  isthmian  sea-level  canal  could 
not  be  opened  in  time  to  avert  a  serious 
bottleneck  and  costly  diversion  of  maritime 
shipping.  Even  at  a  reduced  annual  canal 
traffic  Increase  of  one-third  that  of  the  last 
20  years,  canal  traffic  at  Panama  would  be 
running  at  an  annual  rate  of  approximately 
130  million  tons  by  1980.  That  would  be  about 
the  earliest  date  a  sea-level  canal  could  be 
opened  to  traffic.  This  would  be  a  tcnnage 
about  30  per  cent  above  the  tonnage  figure 
the  Board  of  Consultants  Isthmian  Canal 
Studies  In  1960  estimated  would  require  con- 
struction of  a  new  canal. 

The  proposed  treaty  between  Panama  and 
the  United  States  for  an  option  to  construct 
a  sea-level  canal  allows  the  United  States 
20  years  time  to  exercise  the  option  and  an 
additional  16  vears  for  construction — a  maxi- 


mum of  36  years  before  a  sea-level  canal 
might  be  opened.  Obviously,  a  new  isthmian 
canal  will  have  to  be  opened  long  before 
another  36  years  passes. 

At  only  a  2  per  cent  annual  traffic  tonnage 
growth  for  the  next  36  years,  isthmian  canal 
traffic  would  reach  approximately  200  mil- 
lion tons  annually.  That  would  double  the 
heretofore  considered  practical  capacity  of 
the  present  canal.  However,  the  figure  Is  less 
than  the  tonnage  that  passed  through  the 
Suez  ( sea-level)  canal  last  year.  Only  a  sea- 
level  canal  could  accommodate  200  million 
tons  of  traffic  annually. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  three 
proposed  canal  treaties  will  eventually  be 
presented  to  the  U.S.  Senate  for  ratification. 
At  this  time,  they  are  blocked  in  Panama 
awaiting  attempts  to  renegotiate,  alter  and 
clarify  all  three  treaties. 

The  proposed  Sea-level  Canal  Treaty  pro- 
vides ; 

1.  The  canal  to  be  started  within  20  years. 

2.  To  be  completed  within  16  years  after 
start  of  construction. 

3.  The  canal  treaty  to  expire  60  years  after 
opening  of  new  canal,  but  not  later  than 
Dec.  31,  2069. 

4.  Damages  to  be  paid  Panama  by  the 
United  States  (amount  undisclosed)  for  dis- 
location of  Panama  economy. 

5.  Nuclear  excavation  to  be  only  at  the 
approval  of  Panama.. 

Article  XVI  of  "Treaty  between  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  and  the  United  States  of 
America  concerning  a  Sea-level  Canal  con- 
necting the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans"  pro- 
vides: (3)  Until  the  United  States  of  America 
notifies  the  Republic  of  Panama  In  accord- 
ance vrtth  the  provisions  of  sub-paragraph 
(1)  of  this  article,  the  United  States  of 
America  shall  Tefrain  from  constructing  or 
concluding  an  agreement  to  construct  a 
canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  in  other  country  than  the  Republic 
of  Panama." 

This  restriction — shall  refrain — is  un- 
precedented in  the  voluminous  history  of 
Interoceanic  canal  treaties  in  the  Americas 
during  the  past  140  years.  This  Is  between 
a  country  having  a  potential  canal  site  and 
a  prosi>e'ctlve  canal  builder.  The  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty  did  not  fit  that  category. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  observe.  In 
good  faith,  this  proposed  sea-level  canal 
treaty  restriction,  It  would  have  the  practical 
effect  of  granting  Panama  a  monopoly  as  a 
site  for  constructing  a  sea-level  canal  as  long 
as  that  treaty  would  remain  in  vigor.  Nica- 
ragua would  be  impelled  to  interpret  that 
treaty  provision  as  constituting  an  Invalida- 
tion of  the  Bryan-Chamorre  Treaty.  The 
United  States  paid  Nicaragua  $3  million  for 
that  canal  option  more  than  fifty  years  ago. 
It  is  still  In  vigor. 

Certainly,  It  would  be  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  XJnlted  States  Senate  would  ever 
ratify  a  canal  treaty  with  such  a  restriction. 

The  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal 
Study  Commission  Is  directed  by  law  to  select 
a  site  some  place  on  the  Isthmus  for  the 
construction  of  a  sea-level  canal.  There  were 
four  potential  sites  mentioned  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  listed  by  the  Commission.  Those 
potential  sites  Involved  four  different  coun- 
tries, Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Panama,  and 
Colombia, 

The  Congress  has  already  authorized  $17.5 
million  for  the  Canal  Study  Commission's 
studies  and  surveys.  The  Commission  re- 
quested an  additional  $6.5  million.  The  Sen- 
ate approved  an  additional  $4.5  million  for 
the  Commission  last  June.  The  Hotise  of 
Representatives  has  not  yet  acted  on  this 
request. 

The  Canal  Study  Commission  has  budgeted 
$11,812,000  for  canal  studies  and  surveys  of 
the  Atrato  route  In  Colombia.  Commission 
field  parties  have  been  working  all  this  year 
In  Colombia.  Now  It  Is  obvious  that  if  the 
United  States  were  to  honorably  respect  that 


Panama  Sea-level  Canal  Treaty  restriction, 
Colombia,  as  well  as  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica  would  be  excluded  as  sites  for  the 
United  States  to  negotiate  the  construction 
of  a  sea-level  canal  to  connect  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans.  That  could  last  20  years. 
or  as  long  as  the  treaty  remained  In  effect. 

Are  the  efforts  of  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Inter- 
oceanic Canal  Study  Commission  to  deter- 
mine the  best  site  for  the  United  States  to 
construct  an  interoceanic  sea-level  canal  In 
danger  of  being  derailed  and  aborted  as  ap- 
pears possible  with  the  canal  treaty  negotia- 
tions between  Panama  and  the  United 
States?  Incidentally,  both  the  U.S.  canal 
treaty  negotiators  and  the  Canal  Study  Com- 
mission have  the  same  Chairman. 

The  Canal  Study  Commission  has  budgeted 
94  per  cent  of  Its  funds  for  studies  sind  sur- 
veys of  two  so-called  "nuclear  routes"  in 
Panama  and  Colombia.  Those  two  routes  were 
Judged  inferior  to  other  isthmian  canal 
routes  In  every  study  and  investigation  made 
in  the  past  140  years  by  American  and  Eu- 
ropean engineering  parties  and  canal  conces- 
sion seekers. 

Both  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  Canal  Study  spokesmen 
have  testified  at  Congressional  Hearings  that 
the  Nuclear  Test-Ban  Treaty,  unless  amend- 
ed, would  prohibit  nuclear  excavation  of  a 
sea-level  canal.  The  direction  and  activities 
of  the  Canal  Study  Commission  reflects  a  dis- 
dain for  the  Nuclear  Test-Ban  Treaty  and 
what  the  people  in  the  Isthmian  countries 
might  think  about  the  use  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosives to  excavate  a  sea-level  canal  in  their 
area. 

Little,  If  any  attention  and  consideration 
has  been  given  the  fact  that  the  Nuclear 
Test-Ban  Treaty  Is  not  the  only  block  to 
nuclear  excavation  of  an  Interoceanic  canal. 
The  test-ban  treaty  could  be  wiped  out  to- 
morrow and  it  wouldn't  bring  nuclear  ex- 
cavation of  the  canal  one  bit  nearer. 

The  test-ban  treaty  forbids  radioactive 
debris  from  crossing  international  borders. 
Seismic  blast  Is  not  even  mentioned  In  the 
test-ban  treaty.  But  It  Is  precisely  the  seismic 
blast  that  presents  the  most  serious  hazard 
In  nuclear  excavation  where  megaton  quan- 
tities of  nuclear  explosives  would  be  required. 
This  fact  was  admitted  by  Gen.  Woodbury, 
Engineering  Agent  of  the  Canal  Study  Com- 
mission, at  a  House  Committee  Hearing  this 
past  May. 

General  Woodbury  stated:  "Route  17 — 
Sassardl-Mortl — Is  ICKD  miles  generally  east  of 
Panama  Canal  Zone.  To  construct  a  route  17 
by  nuclear  means  takes  on  the  order  of  300 
megatons  of  energy.  (That  amount  would  be 
equivalent  to  15,000  times  the  20.000  klloton 
atomic  explosion  that  destroyed  Hiroshima 
near  the  end  of  World  War  n.)  To  get 
through  the  Contlnentlal  Divide  on  Route  17 
preliminary  studies  indicate  a  maximum  ex- 
plosive in  the  order  of  10  megatons.  When 
you  set  off  this  size  detonation  there  Is  con- 
cern that  seismic  disturbance  in  Panama 
might  be  such  as  to  make  this  infeasible." 

There  you  have  the  very  enslneerlng  agent 
of  the  Canal  Study  Commission  questioning 
the  feasibility  of  excavating  a  canal  In  the 
Republic  of  Panama  by  nuclear  means.  If  it 
would  be  Infeasible  In  Panama,  how  about 
the  Atrato  route  In  Colombia  with  Medellln, 
a  city  of  600,000  people,  twice  as  big  as  Pan- 
ama City,  only  150  miles  distant  from  the 
Atrato? 

The  Canal  Study  Conmalsslon  requested 
Congress  to  extend  Its  life  from  June  30,  1968 
to  Dec.  31,  1970.  The  Senate  voted  last  June 
to  approve  the  request.  Press  dispatches,  to- 
day, Oct  20.  report:  "The  Hotise  Subcommit- 
tee on  Panama  Canal  has  Just  approved  a 
measure  to  give  the  CTanal  Study  CoEomisslon 
an  extension  to  Dec.  1,  1969  to  complete  their 
studies.  This  would  be  13  months  less  time 
than  the  Senate  measure.  The  measure  is 
expected  to  face  a  tough  flght  on  the  Hotise 
floor  The  Commission's  work  has  become  em- 
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broiled  In  a  separftte  dispute  over  three  newly 
drafted  treaties  with  Panama." 

The  Canal  Study  Commlsalon  blames 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Inability  to 
carry  out  necessary  nuclear  craterlng  experi- 
ments as  the  principal  reason  for  the  Com- 
mission's failure  to  complete  Its  studies  by 
June  30.  1968.  The  Commission  also  blames 
the  negotiation  of  the  nuclear  non-prolifera- 
tion treaty. 

The  3rd  Aimual  Report  of  the  Commission 
issued  July  31,  1967.  states:  "There  have  been 
only  two  low-yield  nuclear  craterlng  experi- 
ments under  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's Plowshare  Program  since  July, 
1962." 

Following  are  listed  some  of  the  nuclear 
projects  (not  experiments t  that  have  been 
disapproved  by  the  Administration  In  Wash- 
ington In  recent  years. 

1.  The  Alaskan  Harbor  Project  near  Cape 
Thompson,  Alaska.  That  had  been  tentatively 
scheduled  for  1960-61. 

2.  Project  to  connect  the  Tennessee  and 
Alabama's  Tomblgbee  Rivers. 

3.  Bristol  Mountain  Cut,  Southeastern 
California,  for  Santa  Fe  R.R.  and  California 
Highway  relocation. 

4.  Oregon-Washington  Columbia  Rlver- 
Puget  Sound  Waterway. 

At  the  Hearing  held  by  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  the  first  of  last  June,  on 
the  Canal  Study  Commission's  request  for 
an  extension  of  time  and  Increase  in  Its  fund 
authorization.  Senator  Bartlett  asked  a  Com- 
mission spokesman:  "What  do  they  think  In 
Panama  about  the  use  of  Nuclear  exploelvee 
to  excavate  an  Interoceanlc  canal  there?"  The 
Commission  spokesman  replied :  "They  would 
like  to  see  us  do  something  similar  in  this 
country  first." 

The  trials,  tribulations,  and  frustrated 
hopes  of  Plowshare  the  past  decade  do  not 
indicate  that  "something  similar"  is  going 
to  be  carried  out  In  this  country,  TTien  what 
reason  Is  there  to  believe  that  Panama,  or 
any  other  Isthmian  country,  would  permit 
if  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  President 
of  the  National  Bank  of  Panama,  and  many 
other  leading  Panamanians  have  repeatedly 
stated  that  under  no  circumstances  would 
Panama  permit  nuclear  excavation  of  a  canal 
In  Panama.  The  proposed  canal  treaty  for  a 
sea-level  canal  provides:  "Nuclear  excavation 
only  at  Panama's  approval." 

Why  has  the  Canal  Study  Commission 
completely  Ignored  the  San  Bias  Route  In 
Panama — known  as  itl6  In  the  1947  Panama 
Sea-level  Study?  This  route  is  only  30  miles 
from  Ocean  to  Ocean.  It  Ls  25  miles  shorter 
than  the  itll  Sassardl-Mortl  and  65  miles 
shorter  than  the  Atrato,  the  two  routes  pre- 
ferred and  listed  as  "nuclear  routes"  by  the 
Commission.  Summit  elevations  and  excava- 
tion quantities  are  very  little  different  on 
those  three  routes.  TTie  San  Bias  would  ter- 
minate on  the  Pacific  side  on  Panama  Bay, 
very  close  to  Panama  City. 

"The  reason  for  the  San  Bias  route  being 
excluded  from  consideration  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  Isthmian  canal  In- 
vestigations is  quite  obvious.  It  Is  not  a  "nu- 
clear route".  It  Is  admittedly  too  close  to  the 
heavily  populated  areas  in  Panama.  Panama 
City  and  Colon,  for  large  scale  use  of  nuclear 
explosives. 

The  Canal  Study  Authorization  Act  states: 
"and  Its  excavation  by  conventional  or  nu- 
clear." Note  the  order  of  those  two  terms. 
Now  that  doesn't  direct  the  Canal  Study 
Commission  to  budget  94  per  cent  of  Its  ex- 
penditures on  two  so-called  "nuclear  routes". 
Nevertheless,  out  of  its  programmed  $24  mil- 
lion (cut  to  $22  million  by  the  Senate) 
budget  allotments,  94  per  cent  are  listed  for 
the  two  "nuclear  routes",  ttn  and  if25.  The 
other  two  canal  routes  supposed  to  be  in- 
vestigated, its — Nicaragua-Costa  Rica — and 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  are  allotted  one- 
fifth  of  one  per  cent  and  five  per  cent,  re- 
spectively. 


The  Canal  Study  Commission  has  not 
spent  one  dollar  for  on-site  survey  of  the 
?;8  Nicaragua-Costa  Rica  Route. 

Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Canal  Study 
Commission  issued  July  31,  1967,  states: 
"From  the  point  of  view  of  construction 
cost«,  the  Nicaragua-Costa  Rica,  Route  8,  was 
found  to  be  the  least  competitive  of  sea-level 
canal  routes  under  Investigation.  However, 
this  will  not  rule  out  for  further  considera- 
tion of  route  by  the  Commission,  for  It 
appears  to  have  some  compensating  advan- 
tages" 

What  are  these  "compensating  advan- 
tages"? There  must  have  been  good  reason 
for  the  most  comprehensive  isthmian  canal 
surveys  and  investigations  ever  carried  out 
by  the  US.  Government  to  have  selected  the 
Nlcaraguan  Canal  route  over  all  others — 
some  30  in  all.  This  route  would  effect  sav- 
ings of  from  400  to  600  miles  per  voyage 
between  East  Coast,  Gulf  and  West  Coast — 
North  America  over  the  more  southerly 
routes  in  Panama  and  Colombia.  The  net 
savings  to  shippers  using  the  isthmian  transit 
would  amount  to  no  less  than  25  billion 
ton-miles  annually. 

An  equally  Important  "compensating  ad- 
vantage" of  the  Nicaragua-Costa  Rica  route 
would  be  that  this  route  is  beticeen  two 
countries.  Thus,  it  would  not  be  subject  to 
unilateral  exploration  as  would  all  other 
isthmian  canal  routes.  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica  have  twice  In  the  last  hundred  years 
mutually  signed  border  treaties  that  stated: 
"In  the  event  of  the  construction  of  an 
Interoceanlc  canal,  the  canal  shall  consti- 
tute the  common  frontier  between  the  two 
countries." 

In  view  of  the  unresolved  argument  that 
the  high  maximum  tides  of  the  Pacific  at 
Panama — up  to  22  ft. — would  require  a  tidal 
lock  for  a  sea-level  canal  there,  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  tidal  variations  on  the  Pacific 
side  at  the  Nlcaragua-Coeta  Rica  route  Is 
less  than  half  that  at  Panama.  They  are,  in 
fact,  almost  the  same  as  at  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Red  Sea  entrances  to  the  Suez 
Sea-level  Canal. 

The  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal 
Study  Commission  has  left  no  doubt  that  Its 
motivation  and  activities  have  been  directed 
toward  selecting  a  site  for  exc.avatlng  a  sea- 
level  canal  by  nuclear  means.  Its  composi- 
tion, policy  statements,  budget  allotments, 
testimony  before  Congressional  Hearings, 
and  its  Annual  Reports  all  bear  this  out. 

The  Canal  Study  Commission,  however,  is 
confronted  with  the  forbidding  Nuclear 
Test-Ban  Treaty,  the  failure  to  secure  ap- 
proval to  carry  out  planned  nuclear  craterlng 
experiments  and  nuclear  excavation  projects 
In  the  Continental  United  States.  And  then 
there  is  the  insurmountable  problem  of 
seismic  blast.  To  compound  these  Insoluble 
problems  is  the  derailed  and  apparently 
aborted  canal  treaty  negotiations  with 
Panama. 

Unless  immediate  steps  are  taken  to  dras- 
tically alter  the  present  direction  and  mo- 
tivation of  the  Canal  Study  Commission, 
little  hope  can  be  held  out  for  it  to  ac- 
complish the  objectives  that  the  Congress 
and  the  President  must  have  had  in  mind 
when  they  set  it  up. 

With  only  eight  more  months  to  go  under 
its  original  tenure,  the  Canal  Study  Com- 
mission gives  every  indication  that  its  ef- 
forts could  prove,  as  so  many  Isthmian  canal 
studies  have  in  the  past,  to  be  no  more  than 
a  futile  diversion. 

The  critical  problems  of  the  proposed 
treaties  with  Panama  on  the  status,  defense 
and  replacement  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
whether  that  replacement  should  be  In  or 
outside  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  must 
soon  be  resolved. 

Matters  of  such  transcendental  Importance 
warrant  more  than  the  hurried,  perfunctory 
and  rather  one-sided  presentations  given  at 
some  of  the  recent  Congressional  Hearings. 


Panama    Canal    Information   Oitice   Dailt 

Digest  of  News  and  EcrroRiAi,  Opinion  o» 

Panama  News  Media,  Octobeb   10,  1967 

(Note. — This  Digest  is  an  Informal  r^sum* 

of  items  selected  from  Isthmus  newspapers 

and  broadcasts  as  being  of  Interest  to  Canal 

Zone  officials.  It  does  not  purport  In    any 

sense  to  summarize  the  full  content  of  the 

press  or  to  translate  in  detail  any  articles 

therein.) 

la    HORA,    OCTOBER    9 

In  the  news  columns:  A  report  In  the 
middle  of  the  back  page  says  the  Panama 
University  Students  Union  (UEU)  sum- 
moned the  University  Committee  for  Defense 
of  Sovereignty  to  a  meeting  October  3  at 
the  University  to  determine  the  new  tasks 
of  the  students  concerning  the  treaty  nego- 
tiations and  for  discussion  of  the  proposed 
treaty. 

EXPRESO,    OCTOBER    9 

Columnists:  Although  the  Canal  treaty 
drafts  are  considered  damaging  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  country,  the  President  of  the 
Republic  has  not  rejected  them  and  con- 
tinues to  keep  the  same  Foreign  Minister 
and  negotiators,  says  "Plcando." 

LA    PRENSA,    OCTOBER    9 

In  the  news  columns:  A  story  on  the  back 
page  says  the  Panama  Government  has  de- 
cided to  accept  the  proposal  of  a  German 
firm,  "Hospitalla,"  to  build  a  reglonta  hos- 
pital In  Aguadulce  In  view  of  U.S.  AID'S 
inability  to  finance  the  project. 

An  article  by  columnist  John  Wilson  which 
appeared  In  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
July  29.  is  reprinted  on  page  15  with  a  head- 
line that  says.  "The  Panama  Canal  Has 
Saved  Billions  For  the  U.S."  The  article 
shows  Panama  as  demanding  something  to 
which  she  has  no  right,  says  the  editorial 
comment  at  the  beginning  of  the  story. 

Columnist:  The  columnist  in  "Caleidoscopio 
Panameno"  comments  that  the  offer  of  the 
German  firm  to  build  the  regional  hospital 
in  Aguadulce  should  have  been  accepted  long 
ago  since  It  would  be  beneficial  for  the  coun- 
try, and  It  was  known  that  U.S.  AID  had  no 
Intention  of  financing  the  project. 

Romulo  Escobar  Bethancourt  says  that 
the  anti-treaty  campaign  by  ex-Ambassador 
SpruiUe  Braden  and  ex-Governor  Charles 
Edison  is  an  U.S.  tactic  that  goes  Into  opera- 
tion whenever  the  U.S.  is  negotiating  a 
treaty.  He  says,  in  reality,  the  U.S.  wishes  to 
guarantee  Its  right  to  build  a  sea  level  canal 
soon.  As  for  the  committee's  being  against 
the  "gift  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  Panama," 
the  members  know  that  the  United  States  is 
not  the  owner  of  the  Canal  Zone,  says  the 
columnist:  as  for  the  "weakness"  of  the 
Robles  Government,  the  contrary  Is  true. 

EL.    DIA,    OCTOBER     10 

In  the  news  columns:  "The  Canal  Is  A 
Pretext  United  States  Bases  In  the  Zone  are 
Anti-Castro"  Is  the  headline  across  the  top 
of  the  front  page  over  a  report  based  on  the 
fourth  of  a  series  of  articles  in  Paris  Match, 
a  French  weekly  with  world-wide  circulation. 
El  Dia  says  that  due  to  the  article's  length, 
the  complete  text  will  be  printed  tomorrow, 
but  a  few  paragraphs  are  used  together  with 
photographs  of  General  Porter  and  Colonel 
Churchville,  described  as  "spokesman  for  the 
Southern  Command."  Colonel  Churchville  is 
quoted  as  saying:  "We  are  not  here  solely  for 
the  defense  of  the  Canal.  This  is  a  secondary 
mission.  Our  true  work  is  to  fight  against 
Castrolte  subversion.  Here  you  are  In  anti- 
Cuba."  The  French  writer  describes  General 
Porter  as  having  the  face  of  a  "business- 
man ...  a  strong  Jawbone  and  no  beard  to 
hide  it,"  "Physically,"  the  writer  says,  "he  Is 
anti-Castro." 

"Assembly  Violently  Censures  8.  Braden" 
says  El  Dla's  front  page  headline  over  a  re- 
port on  the  Panama  National  Assembly's 
repudiation  of  the  newly  formed  U.S.  anti- 
treaty  committee. 
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Columnists:  The  first  half  of  the  column 
"Mario  Augusto  Oplna"  discusses.  In  three 
separate  paragraphs.  "The  Canal  Company," 
•■Contraband,"  and  "Liquor."  The  WTlter  as- 
serts that  the  creation  of  the  so-called  "Canal 
Company  ■  which  Is  an  Illegal  organization 
arbitrarily  created  to  exploit  the  Interoceanlc 
Canal  as  a  commercial  firm,  has  become  a 
tremendous  business  for  the  multimillion- 
aire Uncle  Sam."  In  regard  to  contraband, 
tbe  writer  says  "the  commissaries  and  similar 
establishments,  that  are  Illegally  and  arbi- 
trarily In  the  Canal  Zone,  offer  every  type  of 
facility  to  those  who  haven't  the  slightest 
pretext  to  such  privilege  to  acquire  every 
type  of  merchandise  and  evade  payment  of 
taxes  In  the  territory  under  Panama's  Juris- 
diction. Moreover,  such  persons  then  sell  to 
residents  of  Panama,  Colon,  and  other  cities. 
As  for  liquor,  Mario  Augusto  says  that  as  a 
result  of  the  Remon-Elsenhower  Treaty,  the 
Zone  residents  have  the  right  to  consume 
Uquor  without  paying  Panama  taxes,  thus 
snatching,  annually,  more  than  $1.5  million 
from  the  Panama  National  Treasury.  What's 
more,  he  savs.  this  liquor  is  sold  to  residents 
as  well  as  transients,  depriving  the  Panama 
Treasury  of  even  more  money,  damaging  the 
business  of  Panama's  bars. 

L.A    ESTREI.LA    DE    PANAMA,    OCTOBER    10 

In  the  news  columns:  "Panama  National 
Assemblv  Repudiates  Statements  of  Braden 
and  Edison,  Reafflrmatlon  of  Legitimate 
Rights  of  the  Republic."  says  La  Estrella's  top 
of  front  page  headline.  It  refers  to  a  report 
that  the  Assembly  cast  a  unanimous  standing 
vote  of  acclamation  for  a  resolution  repudl- 
atlne  documents  circulated  by  a  newly 
formed  American  Emergency  Committee  on 
the  Panama  Canal  in  the  United  States  to 
fight  ratification  of  the  pending  Panama- 
United  States  treaties.  The  report  is  given 
bottom  of  front  page  position  In  the  English- 
langunge  sister  newspaper.  Star  and  Herald 

"Here  The  Treaty  Of  1903  Is  Guarded"  says 
a  headline  over  a  photograph  on  page  20. 
Cutlines  under  the  photograph  say  the  orig- 
inal of  the  Canal  Treaty  is  carefully  protected 
at  the  State  Department  building  in  Wash- 
ington. 

CRItICA.    OCTOBER    10 

Columnists:  Despite  the  silence  that  sur- 
rounds the  three  proposed  treaties  with  the 
United  States,  the  writer  In  (la  bola  de  Hoy) 
today's  rumor,  claims  to  have  learned  that 
"various  belligerent  organizations"  are  pre- 
paring a  Joint  statement  with  the  objective 
that  the  Foreign  Ministry  make  public  the 
position  being  taken  concerning  the  treaties. 
Politics  seem  to  have  obscured  the  fever  of 
Interest  in  the  treaties,  says  the  columnist. 


Pamama  Canal  Information  Office  Daily 
Digest  or  News  and  EorroRiAL  Opinion  of 
PANAMA  News  Media.  October  11,  1967 

LA    HORA,    OCTOBER     10 

In  the  news  columns:  "The  Zone  is  the 
'Antl-  Cuba'  'We  Are  Not  Here  To  Defend  the 
Canal,'  stated  a  U.S.  Colonel  In  zone,"  say 
heavy  black  headlines  across  the  top  of  the 
back'  page  over  part  of  an  article  bv  French 
newsman  Je.in  Larteguy  published  In  Paris- 
Match. 

EL    MUNDO.    OCTOBER    9 

In  the  news  columns:  A  story  that  the 
Panama  National  Assembly  unanimously  de- 
nounced statements  made  by  former  U.S. 
Ambassador  Sprullle  Braden  and  ex-Gover- 
nor Charlee  Edison  is  given  a  5-column  head- 
line on  the  front  page.  A  smaller  headline 
says  the  statements  are  damaging  to  the 
prospects  of  reasonable  understanding  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  Panama. 

LA    PRENSA,    OCTOBER    10 

In   the   news  columns;    Panama   National 

Assembly    denouncement   of   statements   by 

SpruiUe   Braden   and   Charles   Edison   U   on 

page  16.  A  similar  stxsry  appeared  In  English. 
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EXPRESO,    OCTOBER    10 

Columnists:  Commenting  on  the  Canal 
treaty  drafts,  "Picando"  says  the  masses  have 
rejected  these  drafts  and  will  never  accept 
them,  no  matter  how  many  changes  are 
made  The  President  should  appoint  new 
negotiators  and  a  new  Foreign  Minister  and 
renegotiate  the  treaties  with  the  U.S.,  says 
the  columnist. 

CRITICA,    OCTOBER     1  1 

In  the  news  columns:  Panama  students' 
attempts  to  burn  a  United  States  flag  In 
front  of  the  United  States  Embassy  in  Pana- 
ma City  are  shown  in  two  photographs  across 
the  bottom  of  the  front  page.  The  caption 
says  a  group  of  Panama  high  school  students 
tried  to  burn  the  U.S.  flag  as  a  protest  against 
intervention  of  the  United  States  Army  on 
October  10,  1925  when  Panama  people  were 
protesting  an  increase  in  rents.  Panama  Na- 
tional Guard  Capt.  Nenzen  Franco  inter- 
vened, and  in  trying  to  take  the  flag  away 
from  the  students,  the  United  States'  em- 
blem was  ripped,  says  the  legend  below  the 
photographs. 

LA    ESTRELLA    DE    PANAM.*,    OCTOBER     II 

In  the  news  columns:  Dr.  Ricardo  J.  Alfa- 
ro's  article,  answering  a  memorandum  cir- 
culated by  the  U.S.  Emergency  Committee 
on  the  Panama  Canal,  Is  printed  In  full, 
starting  on  the  front  page  under  a  4-column 
headline  which  says;  'U.S.  Committee  Op- 
poses Proposed  Treaties  Between  Panama 
and  the  United  States." 

Economic  benefits  that  Panama  receives 
from  her  participation  in  income  from  the 
interoceanlc  Canal  must  be  total,  and  ex- 
clusively channeled  toward  the  social  and 
economic  development  of  the  country,  as- 
serted Attorney  Olmedo  A.  Rosas,  controller 
general  of  the  Republic  In  his  annual  report 
to  the  Panama  National  Assembly,  says  a 
front  page  story. 

"U.S.  Flag  Destroyed  Yesterday"  says  a 
headline  on  the  bottom  half  of  the  front 
page.  The  English-language  sister  newspaper 
gave  the  report  a  2-coliimn  headline  near 
the  top  of  the  front  page. 

EL    DIA,    OCTOBEB    11 

In  the  news  columns:  "'A  Fence  and 
Plenty  of  Hatred'  Between  Panama  and  the 
Zone''  says  a  headline  in  capital  letters  across 
the  bottom  of  the  front  page.  The  reader  is 
directed  to  page  10,  where  El  Dia  has  a  trans- 
lation of  chapter  4  of  an  article  that  appeared 
in  Paris  Match  September  9,  1967.  An  edi- 
tor's note  at  the  head  of  the  arUcle  recalls 
that  Panama's  Ambassador  to  France  pro- 
tested statements  made  about  Panama  in 
the  first  of  the  series  of  articles. 

"New  Treaties  Signify  SubsUtution  for 
Colonialism"  says  a  headline  across  the  top 
of  the  back  page  over  a  report  on  statements 
by  Dr.  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro.  a  former  President 
of  the  Republic.  He  stated  that  the  treaties 
protested  by  Sprullle  Braden  and  Charles 
Edison  "in  a  veritable  explosion  of  arrogance 
and  Jingoism."  would  substitute  for  the 
colonialist,  unilateral  and  exclusive  regime 
now  In  power  in  the  Canal  Zone,  a  regime 
that  gives  Panama  participation  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  management  of  the  Inter- 
oceanlc waterway,  a  full  right  due  the  coun- 
try as  sovereign  in  all  the  territory. 

"columnists:  Mario  Augusto,  In  his  column 
on  the  editorial  page,  oomments  that  the 
civilian,  as  well  as  military,  authorities  In 
the  Canal  Zone  have  large  and  expensive 
public  relations  and  Information  offices  but 
the  basic  error  of  the  U.S.  authorities  In 
Panama,  as  In  all  Latin  America,  is  lack  of 
knowledge  of  Panama's  realities.  Psycho- 
logically, the  columnist  says,  there  are  depths 
of  lack  of  comprehension  between  them  and 
m.  Specifically,  Columnist  Mario  Augusto 
mentions  the  matter  of  the  articles  by  Jean 
Larteguy  in  Paris  Match.  It  appears,  he  says, 
that  Larteguy  obtained  from  top  Zone  au- 
thorities a  great  amount  of  information  and 


opinions  that  not  only  are  offensive  to  Pan- 
ama, but  also  are  seriously  damaging  to  the 
interamerlcan  and  international  policy  of 
the  United  States.  The  French  writer  quoted 
ideas  and  sentiments  of  General  Porter  and 
his  former  spokesman,  Colonel  Churchville. 
says  the  columnist. 

■We  fully  Justified  the  anger  of  the  Panama 
National  Institute  students  In  January  1964 
when  they  saw  the  Panama  fiag  torn  in  front 
of  Balboa  High  School.  Everyone  knows  this 
was  the  start  of  the  January  riots  that 
brought  a  toll  of  pain,  death  and  sorrow.  For 
this  reason  we  strongly  repudiate  the  action 
of  certain  students  who  yesterday,  in  front 
of  the  Foreign  Ministry,  refused  to  listen  to 
Capt.  Nenzen  Franco  of  the  Panama  National 
Guard  and  proceeded  to  destroy  and  trample 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America,"  says 
L.  Sanchez-Galan  in  his  column  •Epistolario 
de  Actualidad."  The  columnist  asks  where  the 
professors,  teachers  and  parents  of  the  stu- 
dents were  and  advises  that  someone  should 
explain  to  the  students  that  with  such  acts 
of  provocation  nothing  will  be  gained.  On  the 
contrary,  he  says,  this  would  only  reinforce 
the  negative  attitude  of  the  United  States 
citizens  towaxd  Panama's  Just  ambitions  In 
the  Panamanian  territory  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

Pa-s.\m.\  Canal  Information  Office  Dailt 
Digest  of  News  and  Editorial  Opinion 
or  Panama  News  Media.  October  12, 
1967 

(Note. — This  Digest  is  an  informal  resume 
of  items  selected  from  Isthmus  newspapers 
and  broadcasts  as  being  of  interest  to  Canal 
Zone  officials.  It  does  not  purport  in  any  sense 
to  summarize  the  full  content  of  the  press 
or  to  translate  in  detail  any  articles  therein.* 

PANAM.'.    CITY     RADIO     LIBRE.     OCTOBER     9 

The  commentator.  In  Spanish,  spoke  of  the 
formation  ol  a  Tenth  of  October  Committee 
"born  of  the  Panamanian  people's  urgent 
need  to  have  organized  groups  to  fight  their 
claims  against  Yankee  imperialism  and  its 
allies  within  the  country."  This  Committee. 
says  a  communique  read  by  the  commentator, 
pays  tribute  to  the  martyrs  of  1925  and  Jan- 
uary 9.  1964.  The  date  October  10,  1925, 
"marks  a  glorious  day  in  the  people  s  strug- 
gle, a  struggle  which  the  masses  have  con- 
tinued through  bitter  years  ol  U.S.  domina- 
tion. That  day.  October  10.  (1925t  the  Pan- 
amanian people  were  massacred  at  Santa  Ana 
Plaza  when  the  local  oligarchy  unmasked  it- 
self and  summoned  the  Marines  to  come  to 
Its  aid."  The  communique  said  "the  three 
treaty  drafts  are  clear  evidence  of  the  reac- 
tionaVv  and  unpatriotic  nature  of  the  Robles 
Government.  The  Robles  Government  Is 
negotiating  with  the  Imperialists  three 
treaties  that  are  an  outrageous  mockery  of 
our  historic  struggles  of  the  past.  It  is  clear 
that  the  Government  is  conspiring  against 
our  fatherland  and  Is  criminally  scoring  the 
patriotic  sacrifice  of  the  October  10  and  Jan- 
uary 9  martyrs."  The  communique  is  signed 
"Sovereignty   or  death  " 

LA    HORA,    OCTOBER    11 

In  the  news  columns ;  A  front  page  photo- 
graph shows  Panama  students  trampling  a 
United  States  flag  in  front  of  the  Panama 
Foreign  MlnUtry.  Placards  carried  by  the 
students  read:  "Traitorous  Treaty  WUl  Not 
Pass,"  and  "The  Martyrs  Live." 

Columnists:  "Antena  del  Dla"  congratu- 
lates the  Panamanian  deputies  for  their 
"unanimous  repudiation  of  the  statements 
of  SpruiUe  Braden  and  Charles  Edison,  (ul- 
tra conservatives  and  antl-Latln  American  > 
representatives  of  a  supposed  Panama  Canal 
Defense  Committee,  who  are  damaging  the 
hopes  of  a  reasonable  understanding  between 
the  two  countries. 

LA    PRENSA.    OCTOBER  10 

In  the  new  columns:  A  top  of  back  page 
headline  over  several  pictures  of  Panamanian 
students  tearing  up  a  United  States  flag  say. 
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"The  "Glorious'  Peat  of  Yesterday."  ArtUnes 
say  the  community  Is  perplexed  by  the  be- 
havior of  a  small  group  of  students  who. 
In  open  defiance  of  Panamanian  authori- 
ties, and  in  front  of  them,  tore  and  trampled 
a  U.S.  flag  which  they  had  attempted  to 
burn.  The  act,  which  took  place  in  front 
of  the  Foreign  OfBce,  was  condemned  by  the 
friends  of  the  government  and  the  opposi- 
tion, says  the  artllne. 

Five  persons,  aslced  In  a  poll  to  give  their 
opinion  on  the  Committee  In  Defense  of  the 
Panama  Canal  headed  by  Sprullle  Braden, 
replied  that  Braden  Is  known  as  an  enemy 
of  Latin  America  and  statements  such  as 
those  he  made  (on  the  Panama  Canal)  are 
damaging  to  both  the  U.S.  and  Panama  and 
should  not  even  be  considered  by  Panama- 
nians. The  poll  appears  on  page  2  (of  the 
paper) . 

Editorial:  The  editorial  is  in  fa\'or  of  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Assembly 
denouncing  the  disrespect  shown  toward 
Panama  by  Sprullle  Braden  and  Charles  Edi- 
son, who  organized  a  Committee  in  Defense 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  This  committee's  only 
result  could  be  to  obscure  cordial  relations 
which  should  exist  between  the  U.S.  and 
Panama  because  of  the  P.mama  Canal,  says 
the  writer.  All  civic  and  political  organiza- 
tions should  follow  the  example  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  says  the  writer. 

EZPRESSO,    OCTOBEK    10 

In  the  news  columns:  Pictures  on  the  back 
page  show  Panama  high  school  studente  tear- 
ing a  U.S.  flag  which  they  had  attempted  to 
burn.  The  headline  above  the  photos  says, 
"They  Tore  a  Flag  in  Protest  of  the  Treaties." 

Columnists:  "Plcando"  comments  that  the 
students  are  maintaining  a  calm,  civic  and 
vigilant  attitude  against  the  Canal  treaty 
drafts  and  that  they  picketed  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy and  the  Foreign  Office. 

General  Robert  W.  Porter,  considered  "the 
highest  U.S.  military  authority  stationed  in 
Latin  America,"  stated,  according  to  news 
from  Washington,  that  the  "supposed"  mili- 
tary arms  race  on  this  continent  is  Just 
fiction,  says  the  columnist  m  "El  Pulso 
de  Panama"  on  the  front  page.  In  a  talk 
before  the  United  States  Army  Association, 
he  added  that  the  purchases  of  war  material 
by  the  Latin  American  countries  are  to  "re- 
place antiquated,  uneconomical  and  unsafe 
equipment."  But.  the  columnist  says,  what 
General  Porter  failed  to  mention  Is  that  the 
real  reason  the  Latin  American  armies  pur- 
chase the  war  material  is  to  consolidate  their 
power  for  political  reasons.  Militarism,  the 
writer  adds,  appears  to  be  strengthening  its 
power  In  the  underdeveloped  weak  countries 
and  is  supported  by  the  weapons,  whether 
Mr.  Porter  admits  It  or  not. 

EL     MUNDO,     OCTOBER     1  1 

In  the  news  columns:  ex-President  Dr. 
Rlcardo  J.  Alfaro's  article  answering  a  memo- 
randum circulated  by  the  U.S.  Emergency 
Committee  on  the  Panama  Canal  is  printed 
on  the  editorial  page  and  carries  an  eight 
column  headline  which  says.  "The  U.S.  Com- 
mittee of  Opposition  to  the  Treaty  Drafts." 

EL     DIA,     OCTOBER      12 

In  the  news  columns;  "Nearly  Three  Thou- 
sand Zone  Employees  Live  In  Panama,"  says 
a  3-column  headline  on  the  back  page.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  bulletin  of  Panama's 
Office  of  Census  and  Statistics,  12,882  Canal 
Zone  employees  reside  in  Panama,  and  149 
Canal  Zone  employees  resident  In  Panama 
earn  monthly  salaries  of  »500  or  more. 

ColumnlstB:  The  i>rograins  of  loans  by  the 
United  States  and  lU  agencies  are  coming 
under  heavy  flre  that  U  becoming  increas- 
ingly stronger  In  Latin  America,  says  the 
columnist  In  "hablando  bajlto."  The  conflict 
with  the  government  of  Otto  Arosemena  In 
Ecuador  Is  only  one  of  the  examples  of  the 
existing  disagreement  over  the  methods  and 
systems   imposed    that,   at   times,   are   open 


exploitation  and  are  humiliating.  In  contra- 
diction to  the  doctrines  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  In  Panama,  the  writer  notes,  there 
have  been  two  explosions  "against  this  sup- 
posed policy  of  technical  and  economic  assist- 
ance; the  first  the  complaint  before  the  Pan- 
ama Supreme  Court  of  Justice  against  a 
decree  that  concedes  to  USAID  faculties  that 
are  Inherent  to  the  Panama  National  Assem- 
bly, and  the  second,  the  report  of  Panama 
Controller  General  Rosas  to  the  Assembly  in 
which  he  energetically  denounced  the  terms 
for  granting  of  loans." 


DYING  LAKE  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
week's  issue  of  Newsweek  magazine  is  an 
article  that  should  make  us  all  sick  with 
dismay. 

The  piece,  entitled  "Dying  Lake  Mich- 
igan," outlines  the  alarming  fever  chart 
of  a  very  ailing  body  of  water. 

Politicians  are  always  pointing  to  some 
natural  feature  in  their  districts  and 
describing  it  as  a  "great  national  asset." 
The  words  perhaps  have  been  eroded  by 
overuse  to  the  point  where  they  hold 
little  meaning. 

But  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
without  these  bodies  of  fresh,  pure  water, 
we  will  have  a  very  different  society,  a 
very  different  Nation. 

Yet  it  appears  that  before  long, 
cartographers,  in  the  interest  of  accu- 
racy, will  be  coloring  them  brown. 

Lake  Michigan  is  indeed  dying.  Just 
as  Lake  Erie  is  already  ver>'  nearly  dead. 
The  scum  of  algae  that  the  article  de- 
scribes is  known  to  anyone  who  has 
visited  the  shore. 

It  marks  the  high  water  point  at  Mus- 
kegon. It  stains  the  sand  at  Manistee. 
It  slimes  the  breakwater  at  Frankfort. 
It  is  the  phlegm  of  a  choking  lake — and 
what  a  tragedy. 

There  are  those  of  us  in  Congress  who 
will  fight  to  head  off  this  disease.  But  the 
only  penicillin  for  a  sick  lake  is  money, 
because  it  will  take  a  great  deal  of  money 
to  divert  the  wastes. 

And,  of  course,  everyone  is  for  water 
pollution  control  unless  it  somehow  In- 
conveniences him. 

The  greatest  danger  certainly  will  not 
come  from  anyone  who  advocates  water 
pollution.  No  one  advocates  It.  The 
danger  comes  from  those  who  defend  to 
the  death  a  pious  stand  that  can  only  be 
labeled,  "economy  in  government." 

You  see,  no  one  is  against  economy  Just 
as  no  one  is  against  water  pollution  con- 
trol. Yet  it  is  hollow  indeed  to  shout 
against  pollution  while  also  shouting 
against  domestic  spending. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  sure  what  Lake 
Michigan  is  worth  in  terms  of  dollars. 

But  even  if  a  program  to  save  this  lake 
were  to  cost  $1  billion,  I  invite  anyone  to 
tell  me  precisely  why  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  money. 

I  ask  that  the  Newsweek  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dying  Lake  Michigan 

Carved  out  11.000  years  ago  during  the  last 
Ice  age.  Lake  Michigan  Is  a  young,  fresh- 
water lake.  Normally,  a  body  of  water  its 
size — Michigan  is  the  world's  sixth  largest 
lake — has  a  lifetime  measured  In  millions  of 
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years.  But  man's  appearance  on  the  edge  of 
this  great  glacial  basin  has  upset  natures 
timetable.  Filling  with  sewage  and  sediment. 
Lake  Michigan  Is  beginning  to  die. 

To  be  sure,  Chlcagoans  can  still  step  Into 
their  lake  for  a  swim  (something  unthinkable 
for  Clevelanders  to  do  In  polluted  Lake  Erie), 
but  the  signs  of  mortality  float  ashore  all  too 
often.  This  summer,  thousands  of  rotting 
alewlves  washed  up  on  Chicago  beaches,  a 
product  In  part  of  Lake  Michigan's  man- 
made  links  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Then,  a 
5-mile  oil  slick  spread  up  the  lake  from  in- 
dustrial East  Chicago,  Ind,,  where  one  steel 
manufacturer  alone  dally  discharges  some 
480  million  gallons  of  polluted  water.  Chl- 
cagoans were  so  offended,  In  fact,  that  their 
sanitary  district  asked  the  state  of  Illinois 
to  sue  Indiana  for  fouling  the  lake.  And  Just 
last  week  a  national  organization  called  the 
Environmental  Defense  Fund  sought  an  in- 
junction barring  the  Michigan  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  nine  cities  from  spraving 
DDT  and  dleldrln  in  the  lake's  watershed 
area.  The  pesticides  are  washed  Into  the  lake 
and  swallowed  by  rainbow  trout,  which  then 
fall  to  reproduce.  Thus  not  only  Is  a  sporting 
fish  decimated  but  the  ecological  balance  of 
the  lake  upset:  trout.  It  seems,  feed  on  ale- 
wlves and  so  help  control  their  population. 

The  most  alarming  symptom  of  the  lakes 
malaise  has  been  the  rapid  Increase  of  a  w:sp. 
green  alga  called  cladophora.  Milwaukee's 
public  beaches  were  stained  for  days  by  the 
decomposing  organisms,  and  in  Chicago  the 
algae  clogged  the  Intake  screens  on  the  city's 
water-flltratlon  plant. 

The  proliferation  of  aquatic  plant  life  in 
lake  waters  is  the  result  of  a  process  called 
eutrophlcatlon,  or  biological  enrichment. 
Under  natural  conditions,  a  lake  accumulates 
nutrients  from  the  mineral-rich  rocks  and 
soils  surrounding  It.  The  nutrients  actually 
fertilize  the  lake,  endowing  It  with  a  rich 
variety  of  microorganisms.  Algae  and  other 
plants  flourish,  die.  then  sink  to  the  bottom. 
And  as  they  decomjjose,  they  absorb  oxygen 
from  the  water.  'Without  oxygen,  animal  life 
begins  to  die,  adding  Its  own  decomposing 
mass  to  the  buildup  of  organic  sediments. 
Finally,  filled  to  the  brim  with  decaying  mat- 
ter, the  lake  Itself  dies  a  natural  death.  But 
slowly.  In  less  than  100  years,  however,  man's 
use  of  the  lake  as  a  dump  has  brought  on 
Michigan's  first  fatal  signs  of  decay. 

SLOW  STARVATION 

Sewage  Is  the  principal  eutrophier  of  the 
lake.  It  spills  imtreated  into  the  lake  or  Its 
tributaries  from  some  55  municipalities 
within  the  watershed.  Another  255  munici- 
pal sewage  systems  contribute  their  efflu- 
ents after  the  waste  has  been  treated.  The 
liquid  input  may  be  free  of  bacteria,  but  It 
still  contains  nutrients,  particularly  the 
phosphates  found  In  common  detergents. 
According  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  the  watershed's  250 
industries  and  310  sewage  systems  bestow  on 
Lake  Michigan  a  quantity  of  pollutants — and 
nutrients — equal  to  the  raw  wastes  of  nearly 
10  million  people.  North  of  the  urban-indus- 
trial belt,  agrlc-ultural  fertilizers  also  hasten 
the  p'-ooess  of  eutrophlcatlon. 

Some  scientists  fear  that  parts  of  Lake 
Michigan  may  someday  become  as  devoid  of 
fish  life  as  the  oxygen-stari-ed  3,500  square 
miles  of  central  Lake  Erie.  Though  Michigan 
Is  nearly  five  time  deeper  than  Erie,  Its 
coastal  currents  move  parallel  to  the  shore 
and  do  not  readily  mix  with  the  deeper 
basins.  What's  more,  most  of  the  freshwater 
Input  from  Lake  Superior  moves  through 
Lake  Huron.  That  leaves  Michigan  relatively 
speaking,  in  a  backwater. 

To  prolong  the  life  of  the  lake,  plant 
ecologlst  Charles  F.  Cooper  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Michigan  believes  the  small  watershed 
communities  could  use  their  treated  wastes 
profitably  to  Irrigate  forests.  And  biologist 
A.  M.  Beeton  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin's 
Center  for  Great  Lakes  Studies  suggests  that 
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a  huge  Interceptor  sewer  could  be  built 
around  the  south  end  of  the  lake — all  the 
way  from  Milwaukee  to  Michigan  City — to 
divert  nutrients  into  the  Mississippi  basin. 
"Somewhere  along  the  line,"  warns  Beeton, 
"we've  got  to  decide  how  we  want  to  use 
the  lake.  If  we  want  a  sewer,  then  we'd  bet- 
ter forget  about  swimming  and  fishing.  You 
can't  have  It  both  ways." 


PROJECT  EVALUATION  POLICIES 
MUST  BE  CHANGED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
long  as  Congress  allows  the  Government 
to  employ  unrealistic  discount  rates  for 
project  evaluations,  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy will  be  greatly  hampered.  Palliatives, 
such  as  meat-ax  budget  cuts  and  tax 
surcharges,  may  only  bring  about  very 
shortrun  relief;  unless  wasteful  poli- 
cies— like  the  low  discount  rate  which  is 
based  on  the  rate  at  issue  of  long-term 
Government  bonds — are  changed,  the 
need  for  recurring  shortrun  Interven- 
tions wUl  accelerate,  and  as  the  number 
of  interventions  rises  it  becomes  harder 
to  have  a  smoothly  functioning  economy. 

At  present,  the  discount  rate  employed 
in  most  public  works  cost-benefits  stud- 
ies is  314  percent.  In  cost-benefit  tech- 
niques, the  lower  the  discount  rate,  the 
lower  can  be  the  return  on  an  invest- 
ment; thus,  as  the  discount  rate  in- 
creases, the  benefits  of  the  project  must 
also  be  higher.  A  project  which  might  be 
feasible  at  a  3-percent  discount  rate 
might  become  marginal  at  a  5-percent 
discount  rate  and  could  become  quite 
uneconomical  at  a  10 -percent  interest 
rate. 

In  a  series  of  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee hearings  on  planning-programing- 
budgetlng — PPB — systems  held  In  Sep- 
tember, the  question  of  Government  dis- 
count rate  policies  occupied  1  full  day. 
Every  witness  that  day  went  on  record 
opposing  the  current  determination  of 
the  Government  discount  rates.  Two  in- 
dictments of  present  policy  were  made: 

First,  instead  of  the  3',4-percent  dis- 
count rate,  witnesses  said  that  any 
project  which  necessitates  transfer  of 
resources  from  the  private  to  the  public 
sector  should  utilize  the  private  sector's 
expected  rate  of  return  as  the  relevant 
discount  rate.  According  to  witnesses, 
that  private  sector  rate  is  at  least  10 
percent  and  probably  ranges  around  15  to 
20  percent  for  many  projects.  As  long  as 
Government  applies  a  much  lower  dis- 
count, projects  will  be  approved  which 
compete  for  scarce  resources  with  higher 
return  private  sector  Investments.  The 
result  is  increasing  Inflationary  pres- 
sures and  lower  economic  growth. 

Second,  because  a  low  discount  rate 
allows  many  low  returns  projects  to  be 
approved,  witnesses  argued  that  Gov- 
ernment is  relatively  overinvested  in 
public  works  programs  as  compared  to 
such  important  areas  as  education, 
poverty,  and  urban  needs.  Returns  to 
these  programs  have  consistently  been 
above  those  from  public  works,  but  his- 
tory recently  repeated  Itself  when  Con- 
gress moved  to  cut  poverty  and  model 
cities  funds  while  increasing  public 
works  budget  requests. 

Congress  must  know  how  to  ration- 
ally cut  the  budget.  If  Congress  demands 


alternative  discount  rates  be  applied  to 
all  proposed  public  works  projects,  and 
insists  that  the  alternative  rates  re- 
flect the  opportunity  cost  of  private 
sector  rates  of  return,  then  not  only  vrtll 
Government  be  realistically  allocating  Its 
resources  but  the  whole  economy  will 
profit  by  avoiding  serious  and  potentially 
dangerous  dislocations. 


THE  SUGAR  PINE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Robert  D.  Hostetter,  resource  utili- 
zation specialist  with  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  in  Portland, 
Oreg..  has  recently  written  an  ex- 
cellent article  for  the  magazine,  Our  Pub- 
lic Lands,  pubUshed  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Mr.  Hostetter's  article 
deals  with  efforts  now  underway  In 
Oregon  to  protect  the  sugar  pine  trees 
found  in  the  magnificent  Siskiyou  Moun- 
tains of  southern  Oregon.  Nearly  half  a 
billion  board  feet  of  sugar  pine  is  har- 
vested annually  in  Oregon  and  California 
and  this  article  tells  of  precautions  taken 
to  insure  survival  of  these  magnificent 
trees  from  the  diseases  to  which  they  are 
so  vulnerable.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  this  article  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

St'GAR  Pine  No.  4 
(By  Robert  D.  Hostetter) 

How  sugar  pine  number  four  got  to  be  the 
Sweetheart  of  the  Slsklyous  Is  a  story  of  love 
and  devotion. 

It  Is  the  story  of  the  love  that  ELM  jjeople 
have  for  the  forests  of  southern  Oregon  nnd 
of  their  devoted  efforts  to  save  sugar  pines 
from  the  onslaught  of  blister  rust. 

Sugar  pines  during  their  youth  are  straight 
and  slender,  with  regal  grace  and  beauty. 
As  they  mature,  their  craggy  crowns  domi- 
nate the  forest.  They  are  Indeed  the  mon- 
archs  of  the  pines.  In  the  Siskiyou  Mountains 
of  southern  Oregon,  flanking  the  Rogue 
River,  sugar  pines  grow  to  be  6  or  8  feet 
through  and  more  than  200  feet  tall.  They 
grow  rapidly  during  the  first  century  of  life, 
and  volumes  of  75.000  to  150.000  board  feet 
per  acre  are  not  unusual  for  sugar  pine 
stands. 

Sugar  pine  wood  Is  fragrant,  soft,  satiny. 
Its  remarkable  freedom  from  any  tendency 
to  warp  or  twist  with  changing  moisture 
makes  it  valuable  for  Interior  trim,  patterns, 
model  making,  and  wood  carving,  as  well 
as  for  more  prosaic  uses. 

Stumpage  prices  paid  for  standing  trees 
reach  $50  per  thousand  board  feet.  Nearly 
half  a  billion  board  feet  of  this  fine  timber 
are  harvested  annually  by  forest  Industries 
in  Oregon  and  California. 

SUGAR  PINE  SURVIVAL  THREATKIIED 

Survival  of  these  splendid  trees  Is  threat- 
ened by  white  pine  blister  rust,  a  fungus. 
This  disease  attacks  all  five-needle  white 
pines,  including  the  commercially  Important 
eastern  white  pine,  the  western  white  pine, 
and  the  sugar  pine.  The  disease  was  brought 
from  France  to  Vancouver.  British  Colum- 
bia, on  nursery  stock  In  1910.  It  quickly 
spread  throughout  the  range  of  white  pines 
in  the  West. 

Blister  rust  infects  pine  trees  through  their 
needles  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  Then 
it  spreads  to  the  branches  and  causes  cankers. 
Spores  from  those  cankers  cannot  Infect 
other  pines,  but  can  Infect  alternate  host 
plants — gooseberries  and  currants  of  the 
genus  Rlbes.  In  turn,  the  spores  produced 


on  the  leaves  of  rlbes  plants  Infect  more  pine 
trees,  and  the  disease  spreads. 

To  halt  that  vldouB  cycle,  foresters  for  30 
years  have  sought  to  destroy  all  ribee  plants 
in  sugar  pine  areas  by  pulling  and  grubbing 
them  or  through  the  use  of  selective  herbi- 
cides. This  procedure  is  costly  and  only  part- 
ly succeesful;  so,  better  methods  are  being 
sought. 

In  1954,  Robert  C.  Warnock  and  Carrol 
E.  Brown,  who  had  been  directing  the  rlbes 
eradication  program  in  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management's  Medford  District,  started  look- 
ing for  sugar  pine  trees  that  seemed  to  be 
naturally  resistant  to  the  disease.  Starting  in 
1957,  In  cooperation  with  the  Forest  Ser\nce, 
they  began  testing  the  effectiveness  of  anu- 
biotics  to  control  the  disease  by  spraying  in- 
fected trees.  Chemicals  used  were  cyclohexl- 
mlde  and  phytoactln.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
antibiotics  would  be  translocated  from 
where  they  were  sprayed  on  the  tree  trunks 
to  other  parts  of  the  tree,  killing  bllstw  rust 
cankers  wherever  they  occurred.  However, 
the  tests  proved  to  be  unsuccessful  and  they 
were  abandoned  In  1966. 

TEST  TREES   SELECTED 

By  the  time  Bob  Warnock  retired  In  1959. 
he  and  Carrol  Brown  had  located  11  sugar 
pine  trees  that  seemed  t»  be  resistant  to 
white  pine  blister  rust.  The  selected  trees 
were  growing  near  Infected  ones,  but  had 
no  cankers  themselves.  For  a  tree  to  be 
selected  as  a  candidate  for  testing  it  must 
have  been  bombarded  for  years  by  blister 
rust  spores  without  becoming  infected.  That 
sjxires  had  been  present  was  shown  by  the 
infection  and  death  of  nearby  trees. 

By  controlling  the  ctobs  pollination  of  can- 
didate trees,  the  reeearchers  planned  to  de- 
termine whether  any  of  them  could  transmit 
their  disease  resistance  to  their  progeny. 

Both  male  flowens,  which  produce  pollen, 
and  female  flowers,  which  become  cones,  grew 
on  the  tips  of  the  uppermost  branches,  Car- 
rol Brown  has  developed  the  agility  of  a 
squirrel  to  reach  them.  Wearing  soft-eoled 
shoes  that  do  ncrt  Injure  the  bark  of  branches 
he  climbs  on,  he  has  learned  exactly  how  far 
a  branch  will  bend  without  breaking.  Nu- 
merotis  treetop  ascente  are  necessary  to  check 
flower  maturity,  place  specially  designed  bcigs 
with  plastic  windows  over  developing  cones 
collect  pollen.  p>olUnate  flowers,  note  the 
presence  or  absence  ol  cone  insects,  and  to 
check  cone  development. 

Getting  to  the  first  branch  of  a  150-foot 
sugar  pine  would  be  a  problem  for  moet  peo- 
ple, but  Brown  has  a  choice  of  methods. 
Either  he  uses  a  light  aluminum  ladder  or 
Swiss  tree  grippers.  The  latter  Is  a  contrap- 
tion that  encircles  the  tree  trtink  with  two 
hoope.  each  attached  to  one  foot  of  the  climb- 
er. His  weight  on  pedals  gives  him  leverage 
to  walk  gingerly  up  the  tree,  as  the  hoops 
clasp  it  without  injuring  the  bark. 

Pine  cones  require  2  years  to  mature.  Dur- 
ing that  time  sugar  pine  cones  grow  from  10 
to  20  Inches  long  with  seeds  as  large  a«  ker- 
nels of  corn. 

The  first  crop  of  cross-pollinated  sugar 
pine  cones  from  disease  resistant  trees  was 
harvested  In  November  1962.  Brown  had 
previously  placed  a  cloth  bag  over  each 
cone  to  avoid  loss  of  precious  seeds  as  the 
cones  matured.  As  he  pulled  them  off.  one 
by  one,  he  dropped  them  to  eager  helpers 
on  the  ground  below.  Those  cones  had  cost 
plenty,  but  their  worth  was  still  unknown. 

PROGENCT  TESTING  BEGINS 

Next  came  progeny  testing.  The  seeds  were 
planted  in  pots,  with  numbers  Identifying 
which  trees  had  been  crossed.  This  phase 
of  the  project  was  carried  out  at  Wind  River 
Niu^ery.  operated  by  the  Forest  Service  In 
south-central   Washington. 

Seedling  sugar  pine  trees  were  inoculated 
with  blister  rust  spores  from  ribes  plants 
each  August  for  3  years — in  1963,  1964.  and 
1965    Results  were  noted   1   year  after  each 
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application.  Thirty  different  crosses  bad  been 
made,  and  the  pots  containing  seedlings  of 
each  were  randomly  arranged  while  in  the 
inoculation  chamber  as  well  as  while  at 
the   nursery   site. 

When  examination  results  were  tallied,  one 
point  became  quite  clear:  Sugar  Pine  Nvim- 
ber  Four  transmitted  amazing  disease  re- 
sistance to  Its  progeny! 

Number  Four  was  selected  as  a  candidate 
by  Carrol  Brown  and  Bob  Warnoclc  on  Octo- 
ber 19,  1959.  It  grows  In  the  Rogue  River 
basin  of  southern  Oregon  In  BLM's  Medford 
District.  Most  prolific  of  all  candidate  trees. 
It  has  produced  131  cones. 

ResiUts  show  that  resistance  demonstrated 
after  the  first  Inociilatlon  of  Nimiber  Four's 
seedlings  held  up  well  through  the  second 
the  third  spore  Inoculations.  During  Inoc- 
ulation, seedlings  are  enclosed  In  a  room 
with  moisture,  temperature,  and  other  con- 
ditions Ideal  for  infection.  Even  after  three 
such  trials,  high  percentages  of  the  progeny 
of  Number  Pour  remained  healthy.  When 
crossed  with  candidates  1,  5,  and  11.  the 
proportion  of  Number  Pour  progeny  remain- 
ing healthy  varied  from  63  to  81  percent. 

BEST    CROSS    FOUND 

The  best  cross,  with  the  greatest  transmit- 
tal of  disease  resistance  to  first  generation 
progeny,  was  between  susar  pines  Number 
Four  and  Number  Eleven.  Cuttings  have  been 
taken  from  both  of  these  trees  and  grafted 
to  rootstocks  at  the  Dorena  Tree  Seed  Or- 
chard near  Cottage  Grove.  Ore.  There  are  now 
nine  surviving  grafts  of  each  tree  at  the 
orchard,  which  is  operated  cooperatively  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the  Forest 
Ser-ice.  and  Oregon  State  University. 

.•V  new  tree  seed  orchard  is  being  estab- 
lished near  Merlin  In  the  Medford  District 
where  cuttings  (scions)  o:  the  best  trees 
will  be  gr.ifted.  Grafted  trees  In  the  seed  or- 
chard will  carry  the  genes  of  the  parents  and 
will  be  of  the  same  age.  Con.>;equentIy,  they 
win  immediately  start  to  produce  pollen  and 
flowers  Crosses  will  be  controlled,  and  the 
seed  produced  will  be  used  to  reforest  the 
land  a.s  sugar  pine  timber  is  harvested.  If 
the  Indications  of  present  tests  are  borne 
out.  most  of  the  seedlings  In  the  new  crop 
win  be  Immune  to  white  pine  blister  rust. 

Carrol  Brown  polnt.s  out  that  rust  resistant 
strains  must  be  developed  for  a  wide  range  of 
climates  and  elevations  on  2  5  million  acres 
of  commercial  sugar  pine  forest  land  in 
Oregon  and  California.  He  has  located  101 
candidates  for  testing,  and  more  will  be 
needed.  Site  adaptability  Is  developed  over 
many  generations,  so  disease  resistant  str.iins 
must  be  developed  for  each  of  the  different 
geographic  zones 

Other  outstanding  performers  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  future,  but  the  thrill  In  see- 
ing the  success  of  Sugar  Pine  Number  Four 
will  be  hard  to  equal.  Number  Four  started 
an  era,  and  will  always  be  the  Sweetheart  of 
the  Slsktyotu! 
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THE  GREAT  SILENT  CENTER  OP 
AMERICA  WILL  BE  HEARD  ON 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, during  the  most  dJfflcult  moments 
In  American  history,  after  the  extremes 
have  had  their  say  on  vital  Issues,  the 


great  silent  center  of  American  opinion 
is  heard  from. 

It  is  often  slow  in  forming,  yet  when  it 
does  coalesce,  it  defines  the  solid  middle- 
of-the-road  position  which  most  Ameri- 
cans of  good  conscience  will  support. 

There  was  a  great  debate  about  our 
entrance  into  World  War  II  and  about 
aid  to  allies  such  as  Britain.  The  great 
American  political  center  which  sup- 
ported our  entry  was  right  on  that  de- 
cision. 

There  was  a  debate  after  the  war  on 
whether  the  United  States  of  America 
should  Invest  its  resources  through  a 
Marshall  plan  in  the  recovery  of  West- 
ern Europe.  Reason  won  out  there,  too. 

So  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  there 
should  now  be  created  an  organization 
unifying  the  great  center  of  national 
opinion  called  "Citizens  Committee  for 
Peace  With  Freedom  in  Vietnam." 

This  is  the  group  which  may  now  rep- 
resent the  viewpoint  of  the  majority  of 
Americans. 

This  is  the  group  which  supports  the 
Presidency  and  the  commitments  of  the 
Presidency. 

And  this  is  the  group  whose  illustrious 
membership — Presidents  and  prominent 
Americans — will  become  the  focus  for 
new  popular  support  of  our  policies  in 
Vietnam. 

Hanoi  must  understand  that  this  group 
represents  American  thinking  much  more 
than  the  strident  voices  of  protest  and 
counterprotests  we  have  heard  in  recent 
weeks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Polls  and  'the  Silent  Center.'  " 
published  in  the  Chicago  Sun  Times  of 
October  27,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Polls  and  "the  Su-ent  Center" 

From  a  Communist  source  in  Europe 
comes  the  Information  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese Communists  do  not  Intend  to  re- 
spond to  any  peace  overtures  by  the  United 
States  until  after  the  Presidential  election 
next  vear. 

If  true.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Is  gambling  that 
American  discontent  with  the  war,  as  re- 
flected In  opinion  polls,  may  bring  a  change 
of  administration  In  January.  1969.  and  with 
it  a  change  in  the  determination  of  Washing- 
ton to  "stay  the  course"  as  President  Johnson 
puts  It. 

America,  as  viewed  from  Hanoi,  certainly 
must  give  a  picture  of  a  nation  divided  and 
discontented  over  pouring  men  and  money 
into  the  war.  But  Ho  should  not  mistake  dis- 
content for  a  wllUngnesa  to  surrender  as  we 
saJd  on  this  page  Tuesday  after  last  week- 
end's war  protest  In  Washington. 

The  Gallup  Poll  shows  that  46  per  cent  of 
Americans  now  believe  It  was  a  mistake  to 
send  American  troops  to  Vietnam  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  nearly  half  the  Ameri- 
can people  favor  abandoning  South  Vietnam 
to  Communist  aggression. 

The  Gallup  Poll  did  not  measure  public 
opinion  on  what  specifically  should  be  done 
in  Vietnam;  another  survey  will  be  made 
on  that  subject.  But  there  Is  evidence  at 
hand  that  despite  the  loudness  of  those  who 
argue  the  United  States  should  get  out  of 
Vietnam  there  Is  a  large  "silent  center"  of 
citizens  who  support  America's  commitment 
to  resist  aggression  In  Asia  as  the  U.S.  has  in 
Europe. 

Reference  to  the  "silent  center"  was  made 


Wednesday  by  the  newly  formed  Citizens 
Committee  FVsr  Peace  with  Freedom  In  Viet- 
nam, which  Includes  former  Presidents  Tru- 
man and  Eisenhower.  The  group  supjxirts 
the  philosophy  that  guides  the  President  In 
resisting  aggression  in  Vietnam;  Its  policy 
statement  specifically  says,  however,  that  the 
committee  supports  not  President  Johnson  or 
the  Administration  but  the  oflace  of  the 
Presidency.  Republicans  on  the  committee, 
therefore,  could  argue  for  a  change  In  the 
Presidency,  which  Hanoi  Is  waiting  for,  but 
against  any  change  in  America's  basic  com- 
mitment in  Vietnam. 

"Our  concern,"  says  the  statement,  is  not 
with  politics  or  popularity,  but  with  prin- 
ciple." 

The  committee,  co-chalrmanned  by  former 
Sen.  Douglas  of  Illinois  and  Gen.  Omar  N. 
Bradley,  former  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  specifically  notes  that  never  since 
the  Civil  War  has  there  been  as  much  loud 
and  violent  opposition  to  a  conflict  In  which 
our  fighting  men  are  engaged.  It  supported 
the  right  to  dissent  but  said  the  voices  of 
dissent  have  received  attention  "far  out  of 
proportion  to  their  actual  numbers." 

"Our  objective,"  said  the  committee,  "la 
to  make  sure  that  the  majority  voice  of 
America  is  heard — loud  and  clear — so  that 
Peking  and  Hanoi  will  not  mistake  the  stri- 
dent voices  of  some  dissenters  for  American 
discouragement  and   a  weakening  of  will." 

Does  the  committee  represent  a  majority 
of  silent  Americans,  some  of  whom  will  vote 
for  President  Johnson  next  year  and  some 
for  a  Republican?  Hanoi  should  consider  the 
probability  that  It  does. 

A  poll  of  delegates  at  13  AFL-CIO  con- 
ventions showed  only  8  per  cent  favored 
withdrawal  of  the  United  States  from  Viet- 
nam and  only  13  per  cent  favored  de- 
escalation.  The  rest  favored  standing  by 
•America's  commitment  In  Vietnam,  41  per 
cent  supporting  current  administration 
policy  and  38  per  cent  favoring  escalating  the 
war  even  further. 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh  should  be  conscious  of  this 
poll,  too.  It  implies  that  continued  reslstence 
for  another  year  will  mean  only  more  and 
more  suffering  in  his  country  as  well  as  in 
South  Vietnam,  suffering  that  could  be  ended 
now  If  Ho  would  read  American  opinion  ac- 
curately and  come  to  the  peace  table. 


ADDRESS  BY  AMBASSADOR  SOL  M. 
LINOWITZ 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 19,  Ambassador  Sol  M.  Linowitz, 
U.S.  representative  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  addressed  a  meeting 
of  the  Inter-American  Press  Association 
at  the  Dorado  Beach  Hotel,  Dorado 
Beach,  P.R. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  American  Republics  Affairs,  I 
read  the  Ambassador's  speech  with  great 
interest  and  approval.  In  fact,  I  think 
Ambassador  Linowitz  Is  doing  a  remark- 
ably fine  Job  as  our  country's  Ambassador 
to  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  speech  avail- 
able not  only  to  members  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  to  the 
public,  generally,  and  therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Address   by    Ambassador   Sol   M.   Linowitz, 

U.S.     Representattve.     Organization     or 

American   States 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  report  to 
you  on  the  state  of  affairs  In  the  neighbor- 
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hood  in  which  we  live.  I  make  no  cla  m  to 
reportorlal  objectivity;  and  if  any  bias  shows 
It  will  be  one  that  favors  the  policy  clearly 
enunciated  in  the  Charter  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States— a  policy  that  seeks 
"an  order  of  peace  and  Justice"  in  our 
hemisphere. 

Indeed,  I  can  think  of  no  better  way  of 
summing  up  President  Johnson's  entire 
Latin  American  policy  than  to  stand  here 
and  read  to  you  the  Charter  of  the  OAS. 
Its  goals,  its  hopes  for  the  present.  Its  as- 
pirations for  the  future  express  fully  all  that 
we  strive  for  today  In  our  relations  with 
our  sister  republics   in   the   Americas. 

For  the  United  States  seeks  In  short,  what 
the  OAS  seeks — a  hemisphere  in  which  all 
people  respect  their  neighbors  and  share  in 
the  blessing  of  plenty  that  is  the  heritage 
of  the  New  World. 

Obviously,  the  OAS  will  not  In  and  of  it- 
self guarantee  such  a  future  for  the  hemi- 
sphere. But  It  does  point  the  way.  And  be- 
cause It  does,  the  United  States'  commit- 
ment to  it  Is  deep  and  Irrevocable.  It  is  a 
commitment,  moreover,  that  bespeaks  our 
belief  In  International  cooperation — peace- 
ful coop>eratlon  and  change — among  all  men 
and  nations  no  matter  what  their  hemi- 
sphere. 

For  the  overall  international  aim  of  the 
United  States  Is  a  world  In  which  want  Is 
replaced  by  sufficiency,  in  which  aggression 
Is  rejected  by  respect  for  one's  neighbors. 
In  which  belligerency  has  been  overtaken  by 
understanding,  in  which  inequality  and  dis- 
crimination— economic  and  social — finally 
give  way  to  the  dignity  of  the  Individual. 

The  OAS  Is  the  Instrument  of  this  inter- 
national aim  In  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  as  such  our  membership  In  it  well  serves 
our  national  Interest,  even  as  our  member- 
ship In  the  United  Nations  serves  our  na- 
tional interest  universally. 

And  whatever  the  shortcomings  of  either 
body  may  be,  they  are  those  of  the  members 
and  not  of  the  organizations  which  are  but 
creations  of  fallible  men  with  all  their  prob- 
lems and  all  their  diversity 

Indeed,  this  very  diversity  Is  the  source 
of  the  OAS  greatest  strength — the  Independ- 
ence of  Its  members. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  skepticism  about  the 
OAS  stems  from  nothing  lees  than  a  lack  of 
Information  about  the  work  It  has  done  and 
the  work  that  It  Is  even  now  doing — work 
that  la  deeply  Interwoven  In  the  fabric  of 
America. 

It  Is  work  that  doee  not  stop  with  the 
defense  of  the  Americas  and  the  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  peace.  It  Is  work  that  ad- 
vances also  the  economic  and  social  well 
being  of  Ita  members — work  that  runs  the 
gamut  from  industrial  planning  to  farming, 
from  education  to  public  health,  from  child 
welfare  to  Indian  affairs,  from  culture  to 
human  rights,  from  science  and  technology 
to  Jurisprudence. 

Twenty-two  members  of  the  OAS  are  today 
cooperating  to  build  a  better  hemisphere. 
One  country  Is  not.  We  cannot  Ignore  that 
one  country;  Its  threat  Is  too  real. 

But  we  must  give  far  greater  attention  to 
the  constructive  efforts  and  the  creative  work 
of  the  22  who  wUl  not  permit  the  problem 
of  Castro  subversion  to  interfere  with  such 
OAS  programs  as  eradication  of  Yellow  Fever 
or  development  of  a  hemisphere-wide  system 
of  educational  television.  For  they  are  con- 
vinced that  theee  are  indispensable  works  of 
peace — work  that  will  be  remembered  long 
after  Castro  has  been  forgotten. 

This  creative  spirit  of  the  OAS  was  clearly 
evident  In  the  recent  Meeting  of  Foreign 
Ministers  that  dealt  with  the  problem  of 
Cuban  subversion.  The  result  was  a  measured 
response,  calm  but  keenly  aware  of  the 
nature  of  the  threat,  flexible  but  resolved 
that  the  pursuit  of  Intervention  and  the  sup- 
port of  subversion  will  not  be  tolerated  In 
this  hemisphere. 


The  OAS  policy — a  pwllcy  of  respect  for 
the  Individual  and  the  freedom  of  each 
nation — will  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States,  for  we  also  believe  that  the  most 
effective  response  to  any  despot  of  the  right 
or  left — is  a  response  of  hemispheric  unity 
that  Inspire  the  confidence  of  all  the  i>eople 
of  the  Americas. 

This,  I  would  note.  Is  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  sporadic,  discordant  and  dissident 
voices  of  the  LASO  extremists  when  they  met 
at  the  conference  of  their  Latin  American 
Solidarity  Organization  In  Havana. 

And  even  Castro  must  realize  by  now  that 
extremism  Is  not  the  way  of  the  future  for 
the  rest  of  the  hemisphere.  The  plain  fact  Is 
that  the  people  of  Latin  America  have  not 
responded  to  the  strident  call  for  violence. 
Those  who  advocate  such  a  sterile  course  have 
failed — failed  to  capture  the  Imagination  or 
support  of  the  people,  failed  to  achieve  any 
political  power  outside  of  Cuba,  failed  to  stop 
the  steady  forward  movement  of  the  Alliance, 
failed — above  all — to  identify  with  the  real, 
the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican people. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  a  grave  mistake  to 
focus  on  the  Cuban  problem  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others  in  Latin  America — or  to  equate 
the  challenge  of  Latin  America  with  that  of 
stopping  Castro.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Cuban  people  will  one  day  stand  free  again. 
Then  theirs  will  be  the  job  of  determining 
their  own  destiny. 

Otir  main  job  In  Latin  America  now,  how- 
ever. Is  to  stop  poverty,  to  stop  Inequality,  to 
stop  hunger,  to  stop  illiteracy — to  stop  all 
things  that  create  a  climate  of  despair  In 
which  a  Castro,  or  a  Batista,  can  flourish. 

Our  main  Job  In  Latin  America — Indeed  our 
policy  in  Latin  America — Is  a  constructive 
one,  a  job  of  building,  a  job  of  hope,  one  that 
does  not  believe  in  the  force  of  arms  but  In 
the  force  of  mutual  cooperation. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  gives  voice  and 
form  to  that  policy.  It  is  not  aimed  against 
any  people  or  regime  but  it  reaches  out  to  aU 
the  people  of  the  Americas.  It  seeks  not  to 
dominate  but  to  share;  Indeed  the  willingness 
to  share  Is  Its  only  qualification. 

We  hope  that  someday  soon  there  will  be  a 
change  that  will  permit  the  Cuban  people  to 
share  In  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  too,  for  the 
development  of  the  hemisphere  Is  a  vast  pro- 
gram in  which  every  nation  has  Its  own  part 
to  play,  the  Cuban  nation  along  with  all  the 
others. 

Our  quarrel  is  not  with  the  people  of  Cuba 
but  with  an  extremism  that  pursues  a  calcu- 
lated policy  of  Intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
other  nations,  preaching  hatred  and  seeking 
to  turn  countrymen  against  countrymen,  and 
which  serves  as  a  arm  of  Soviet  force  In  the 
Hemisphere. 

It  Is  only  the  posture  of  the  Castro  regime 
which  has  resulted  In  the  isolation  of  Cuba. 
We  would  prefer  to  see  the  people  of  Cuba 
clasp  the  hand  of  friendship  and  hemispheric 
progress  inherent  In  the  OAS  and  the  Al- 
liance. 

For  it  Is  progress  that  should  be  the  over- 
riding concern  of  all  of  us — progress  that 
will  meet  the  just  yearnings  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  Latin  America.  It  is 
In  these  yearnings  for  economic  and  social 
justice  that  the  Alliance  has  Its  roots. 

In  assessing  the  progress  made  by  the  Al- 
liance, we  must  therefore  understand  that 
the  average  citizen — the  man  who  will  ul- 
timately decide  the  future  of  the  Alliance 
and  of  the  continent — will  not  be  won  over 
by  the  statistics  of  monthly  car  loadings  or 
of  rising  figures  on  a  graph.  What  he  wants 
to  see  is  Improvement  In  his  life  and  In  his 
neighborhood. 

He  will  not  be  won  over  by  a  Common 
Market  with  Its  modernized  economies  and 
increased  business  opportunities  unless  he 
feels  he  will  somehow  share  In  the  gains  they 
make  possible. 

He  will  not  be  Inspired  or  won  over  by 
shiny  new  farm  equipment  and  modern  agri- 


cultural methods  unless  he  has  a  stake  in 
the  land  they  till. 

He  will  not  be  won  over  by  modern  schools 
or  efforts  to  wipe  out  illiteracy  unless  his 
education  permits  him  to  live  in  a  society  in 
which  ability  is  the  criterion  for  advance- 
ment. 

In  short,  economic  progress  alone  cannot 
be  the  key  to  the  future  of  Latin  America. 
Economic  progress  may  be  the  body  and  mus- 
cle of  the  Alliance,  but  social  progress  must 
be  its  heart  and  Its  soul. 

Simon  Bolivar  once  said  that  the  goal  of 
the  Americas  was  to  be  the  greatest  region 
on  earth  "greatest  not  so  much  by  virtue  of 
her  area  or  her  wealth,  as  by  her  freedom  and 
her  glory".  That  "freedom  and  glory"  must 
be  made  possible  In  a  continent  of  social  Jus- 
tice and  equity. 

What  the  people  of  Latin  America  today 
seek  is  what  we  have  sought  and  still  seek 
for  ourselves  in  the  United  States.  For  we 
are  also  trying  to  wipe  out  poverty  In  the 
United  States  and  to  give  each  of  our  citizens 
his  birthright  of  equality  and  dignity.  We 
are  seeking  to  insure  the  legal  right  of  all 
of  our  people  to  participate  in  the  demo- 
cratic process,  and  we  are  trying,  through 
great  social  efforts  In  medical  care,  education 
and  Job  training,  to  maximize  dignity  for  otir 
old  and  opportunity  for  our  young. 

We  are  doing  these  things  through  peace- 
ful, democratic  change,  In  fulfillment  of  o\ir 
own  revolutionary  heritage.  Indeed,  through 
our  own  efforts  of  self-help,  we  have  shown 
our  commitment  to  the  revolutionary  Ideol- 
ogy of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

And  as  the  people  of  Latin  America — es- 
pecially the  young  people — search  for  an  al- 
ternative to  communism.  It  Is  appropriate  for 
us  to  remind  them  that  western  democracy — 
to  which  their  culture  has  contributed  so 
much — stands  not  merely  as  that  alterna- 
tive but  as  a  way  of  life  that  offers  fulfill- 
ment for  their  aspirations,  even  as  It  does 
for  ours. 

All  In  all,  the  p)eople  of  the  Americas — 
North  and  South — must  concern  themselvee 
with  building  societies  better  able  to  cope 
with  the  rising  expectations  that  are  the 
hallmark  of  the  twentieth  century.  Basically 
many  of  our  problems  are  the  same — such 
problems  as  urban  stagnation,  lack  of 
educational  facilities.  Inadequate  housing. 
InsuflJcient  public  health  services  and 
others.  And  basically,  too,  the  people  of 
the  United  States — homes,  food,  jobs,  decent 
clothes,  an  education  for  their  children,  the 
opportunity  to  live  in  a  life  of  dignity  in 
freedom.  How  can  they  get  these?  Through 
land  reform,  urban  development,  community 
development,  low  cost  houalng,  more  schools, 
nutrition,  sanitation,  hygiene,  recreation  and 
welfare — all  the  things  that  go  into  giving 
people  a  stake  in  what  they  are  doing  and 
In  th^r  countries.  In  short,  what  they  want 
Is  a  combination  of  economic  and  human 
aspirations — a  society  that  understands  It 
can  only  succeed  only  If  It  utilizes  the  goals 
of  economic  Improvement  to  provide  a  better 
life  for  its  people. 

And  in  helping  to  provide  It.  the  Alliance 
Is  moving  ahead  faster  In  a  number  of 
ways  than  we  had  any  right  to  expect.  Yet 
with  all  that  Is  bedng  done,  the  moniunental 
nature  of  the  task  and  the  scope  of  the 
existing  problems  make  forward  movement 
of  the  Alliance  appear  glacial. 

However,  we  must  look  not  only  at  the 
speed,  but  also  at  the  rate  of  acceleration. 
Only  thus  can  we  see  the  distance  already 
traveled.  And  the  facts  are  impressive:  ITiere 
have  been  more  tax  reforms,  more  land  re- 
forms, more  schools  built,  more  students 
trained,  more  roads  built,  more  new  institu- 
tions created  In  Latin  America  in  the  past 
six  years  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
than  during  any  previous  decade.  In  land 
tenure,  tax  reform,  and  administrative  re- 
form there  has  been  greater  progress  during 
the  past  six  years  than  In  the  previous 
twenty-five. 
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There  is  no  question,  however,  that  the 
Alliance  has  a  long  way  to  go  before  It  ac- 
complishes its  goals.  Potential  for  violent 
revolution  still  exists  In  every  sordid  slum 
In  Latin  America.  In  every  backward  village 
where  the  heritage  of  centuries  of  neglect 
remains  greater  than  the  effort  to  overcome 
It.  It  Is  this  effort  that  the  Alliance  must  now 
Inspire  with   ever   Increasing  urgency. 

I  believe  that,  on  balance.  It  Is  doing  so. 
We  can  see  this  certainly  In  the  steps  being 
taken  to  Implement  the  decision  of  the 
American  Presidents  to  Integrate  the  econ- 
omy of  Latin  America. 

We  can  see  it.  for  example.  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  coordinating  committee  of  the 
Latin  American  Free  Trade  Association  and 
the  Central  American  Common  Market  to 
speed  the  process  of  merging  the  two  into  an 
eventual    continent-wide    Common    Market. 

We  can  see  It  In  the  realistic  and  creative 
manner  in  which  the  population  question 
Is   now   being   approached. 

We  can  see  It  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
among  hemisphere  experts  who  are  even 
now  studying  ways  and  means  of  utilizing 
science  and  technology  to  Improve  the  life 
of  all  the  American  people. 

We  can  see  it  in  the  study  now  underway 
to  establish  an  educational  television  net- 
work on  the  continent. 

We  can  see  It.  above  all  perhaps  in  the 
will  to  develop;  and  this,  I  believe,  dra- 
matically underscores  what  is  taking  place. 
For  the  very  significant  fact  Is  that  the  de- 
velopment of  Latin  America  Is  greater  than 
Us  growth. 

Actually,  the  2.5  per  cent  average  annual 
per  capita  growth  rate,  stipulated  In  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este,  Is  an  abstraction 
that  In  and  of  Itself  tells  little.  Indeed,  to 
use  growth  rate  as  an  over-all  yardstick  for 
the  s\jccess  or  failure  of  the  Alliance  can  be 
highly  misleading  and  deceptive.  For  It  does 
not  reflect  the  new  conviction  In  Latin 
America  that  development  Is  today  a  national 
task,  which  must  depend  on  the  generation 
of  Internal  energies  and  resources. 

This  new  awareness,  which  was  Impres- 
sively manifested  at  the  summit  meeting  of 
American  Presidents,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  factor  shows  that  Latin  America 
Is  developing  ar.d  that  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress is  making  lasting  headway. 

Of  course  there  is  much  that  needs  im- 
provement and  reappraisal.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  with  the  Alliance  we  are  In  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time  with  the  right 
program. 

The  problems  of  Latin  America  cannot  be 
filed  for  some  future  time  or  future  con- 
venience. They  are  with  ua  now  and  their 
ramifications  are  as  great  as  any  In  the 
world  today.  Including  Vlet-Nam.  and  we  will 
not  serve  the  future  It  we  think  otherwise. 

Quite  the  contrary,  we  know  Latin  Amer- 
ica Is  a  continent  In  ferment — in  revolt. 
if  you  will — against  the  evils  of  the  past. 
Vast  social  changes  are  going  on  and  more 
must  be  stimulated.  The  question  at  Issue, 
therefore.  Is  whether  the  revolution  will  be 
a  peaceful  one — a  revolution  of  International 
cooperation  and  peaceful  change — or  whether 
It  win  be  a  violent  one  In  which  the  only 
ones  who  stand  to  gain  are  those  who  prefer 
tyranny  to  freedom. 

This  question  has  particular  timeliness  to- 
day when  our  headlines  are  filled  with  re- 
ports of  an  alleged  arms  race  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, It  Is  entirely  right  that  we  should  view 
with  deep  concern  any  move  which  seems 
to  suggest  this  danger  In  the  Hemisphere. 
Yet  when  viewed  In  proper  perspective,  the 
facts  hardly  suggest  that  the  Latin  American 
nations  have  embarked  on  such  a  course. 
The  essential  facts  are  these : 

Latin  America  spiends  less  on  arms  than 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  Approximate- 
ly 90  percent  of  Its  military  expenditures  Is 
for  upkeep  of  military  and  defense  estab- 
lishments and  only  10  percent  Is  for  acquisi- 


tion of  new  military  equipment.  In  fact,  In 
the  past  20  years  defense  budgets  as  a  pro- 
portion of  total  expenditures  have  dropped 
50  per  cent.  The  current  headlined  effort  on 
the  part  of  one  or  two  Latin  American 
countries  to  acquire  more  sophisticated 
equipment  arises  from  the  desire  to  replace 
outmoded  and  obsolete  equipment  which  is 
both    uneconomical   and    ineffective. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin,  however.  Is  that 
the  limited  resources  of  Latin  America  are 
precious.  At  the  meeting  of  Presidents  In 
Punta  del  Este  last  April  the  Presidents  de- 
termined that  unnecessary  military  expendi- 
tures should  be  eliminated  so  that  avail- 
able resources  might  be  devoted  to  the  prior 
social  and  economic  needs  of  the  continent. 
It  Is  In  this  context  that  the  effort  to  pur- 
chase new  advanced  military  equipment 
must  be  evaluated  by  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  In  the  light  of  their  own  needs  and 
aspirations. 

The  commitment  of  the  Latin  American 
Presidents  to  eliminate  unnecessary  military 
expenditures  is  a  solemn  one.  and  it  Is  right 
and  fitting,  therefore,  we  find  ways  within 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  system  to  carry  It  out. 
The  Inter-Amerlcan  Committee  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress — known  as  CIAP — on 
which  I  serve  as  the  United  States  Repre- 
sentative— Is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  annual  country  reviews  of  Alliance  pro- 
grams for  each  Latin  American  country. 
Such  reviews  Involve  an  analysis  of  the  plans 
of  each  nation  and  the  need  for  additional 
external  resources  to  carry  forward  the  coun- 
try programs. 

Under  the  terms  of  an  amendment  spon- 
sored by  Senator  William  Fulbrlght,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  made  a 
commitment  that  the  expenditure  of  Alli- 
ance funds  In  Latin  America  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  recommendations  of  CIAP. 
This  gives  testimony  to  the  United  States' 
belief  that  development  Is  of  necessity  a 
multinational  undertaking. 

It  would  appear  reasonable  that  In  Its 
country  reviews  CIAP  might  undertake  care- 
ful consideration  of  proposed  defense  budg- 
ets— a  review  of  the  allocation  of  resources 
devoted  to  defense  purposes  as  compared  to 
the  allocation  of  resources  for  development 
purposes — in  order  to  see  whether  there  are 
In  fact  unnecessary  military  expendlttires 
being  contemplated  which  can  and  should 
be  eliminated  in  accordance  with  the  Dec- 
laration of  Presidents. 

In  and  of  Itself  the  Alliance  cannot,  of 
course,  asstire  the  future  of  democracy  In 
Latin  America.  Democracy  cannot  be  Im- 
ported from  the  outside;  it  must  be  nurtured 
and  defended  from  the  Inside. 

The  Alliance,  If  it  is  to  succeed,  must 
be  guided  by  men  and  women  who  believe  In 
courageous  and  progressive  political  leader- 
ship. President  Johnson  has  made  unequiv- 
ocally clear  our  own  support  for  constitu- 
tional representative  democracies  In  this 
hemisphere. 

"In  Latin  American  countries",  he  has 
said,  "we  are  on  the  side  df  those  who  want 
constitutional  governments.  We  are  not  on 
the  side  of  those  who  say  that  dictatorships 
are  necessary  for  efficient  economic  develop- 
ment or  as  a  bulwark  against  communism." 

The  Charter  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
states  that  It  Is  established  "on  the  basic 
principle  that  free  men  working  through 
the  Institution  of  representative  democracy 
can  best  satisfy  man's  aspirations".  It  Is  not 
going  too  far  to  say  that  the  future  of  the 
Alliance  will  to  a  large  extent  depend  on  the 
capacity  of  progressive  democratic  govern- 
ments and  their  leaders. 

But  we  must  walk  a  careful  line  between 
assertion  of  principle  and  intervention  In 
the  affairs  of  sovereign  countries.  This  latter 
course  was  an  all  too  familiar  phenomenon 
of  our  past  relationships  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica a  few  decades  ago.  We  do,  however,  have 
both    the    responsibility    and    the    commit- 


ment to  encourage  the  growth  oif  oonstltu- 
tlonal  representative  governments  In  the 
hemisphere,  and  to  make  clear  our  hopes 
for  the  secure  future  of  political  democracy. 
FJ>i"^n  the  words  of  the  President,  "we  shall 
have  .  .  .  and  deserve  .  .  .  the  respect  of  the 
people  of  other  countries  only  as  they  know 
what  side  we  are  on." 

President  Kennedy  was  reported  as  having 
said  that  the  struggle  for  democracy  and 
freedom  "is  going  to  be  won  or  lost  right  here 
in  Latin  America". 

What  he  meant,  I  think  Is  that  If  wo  can- 
not, through  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  win 
the  battle  for  men's  hearts  and  minds  In  the 
countries  of  this  hemisphere,  where  we  share 
common  ties  of  history,  geography  and  tradi- 
tion, then  It  is  unlikely  that  democracy  can 
serve  better  In  other  parts  of  the  world. 

But  all  the  indications  are  that  we  can 
win,  and  that  we  will  win.  If  we  reject  the 
recipes  offered  by  the  do-nothings— if  our  ac- 
tlons  are  guided  by  our  faith  In  democracy 
and  In  the  power  of  International  coopera- 
tion— then  I  am  confident  that  we  can  move 
forward  toward  a  brighter  tomorrow  in  a 
hemisphere  and  In  a  world  free  from  war 
and  free  from  want. 


LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON  AND  POLITI- 
CAL COURAGE 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  Amer- 
ican people  expect  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  guide  the  ship  of  state, 
not  to  follow  in  its  wake. 

Although,  this  may  seem  to  be  self- 
evident,  I  think  the  times  Justify  a  re- 
minder of  what  the  Presidency  is  all 
about. 

The  public  opinion  polls  tell  us  what 
the  people  think  about  the  issues  of  the 
day.  But  the  President  worthy  of  the  of- 
fice cannot  slavishly  court  public  opinion. 
He  must,  if  he  is  true  to  his  oath  of  oflBce, 
act  out  of  the  conviction  that  what  he  is 
doing  is  right  and  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  Nation,  opinion  polls  notwithstand- 
ing. 

Needless  to  say,  the  President  must 
possess  a  full  measure  of  political  cour- 
age. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  is  the  equal  of  any  of  his  illus- 
trious precedessors  when  it  comes  to 
political  courage.  I  have  disagreed  with 
the  President  on  occasion;  but  I  have 
never  ceased  to  admire  and  respect  the 
courage  of  his  conviction  to  do  the  right 
as  he  sees  the  right. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  had  Presi- 
dent Johnson  placed  politics  above  con- 
viction he  would  have  long  ago  shifted 
his  Vietnam  policies  to  placate  his  critics. 

But  he  has  not  done  so.  And  even 
those  who  disagree  with  certain  elements 
of  this  policy  must  agree  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  remained  firm  and  consistent 
despite  enormous  pressures  to  either 
moderate  or  expand  our  commitment. 

Those  who  disagree,  do  so  respectfully, 
knowing  that  the  President's  refusal  to 
embrace  their  position  is  due  not  to  stub- 
bornness but  to  a  conviction  that  the  road 
he  is  following  in  Vietnam  is  the  right 
one. 

The  mark  of  a  great  leader  is  the  abil- 
ity to  stick  to  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions. And  Lyndon  Johnson  is  a  great 
leader. 

The  years  of  his  Presidency  have  been 
marked  with  enormous  challenges  and 
burdens.  But  he  has  not  shrunk  from 
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meeting  them  head  on.  Nor  has  he  al- 
lowed unprecedented  personal  vitupera- 
tion and  abuse  to  dissuade  him  from  tak- 
ing strong  action  on  emotionally- 
charged,  controversial  issues. 

President  Johnson  is  not  an  Issue- 
dodger,  who  ducks  out  when  the  going 
gets  rough.  And  If  he  does  not  always  en- 
joy our  complete  support,  he  merits  our 
respect  and  loyalty,  trust,  and  admira- 
tion in  these  difficult  times. 

Many  of  these  same  points  have  been 
vigorously  enunciated  in  an  excellent 
editorial  by  the  M.  E.  Green  Co.,  in  a 
newsletter  to  their  subscribers.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  with  the  earnest 
hope  that  it  will  be  carefully  read  by  all 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PROFn^E  IN  Courage 

Every  day  appears  to  be  a  good  day  to 
criliclze  the  man  in  the  White  House.  Re- 
cently, even  a  leading  magazine  took  time 
out  to  participate  In  the  contest  of  dis- 
paraging epithets  directed  against  the  36th 
President  of  the  United  States.  We  do  not 
propose  today  to  take  a  stand  for  or  against 
the  issues  so  vividly  and  Irresponsibly  dis- 
cussed by  so  many,  but  we  will  try  to  ana- 
lyze Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson's  motives  for 
action. 

Usually  good  actors  are  poor  playwrights, 
and  good  playwrights  do  not  perform  well 
on  the  stage.  John  F.  Kennedy  was  an  ex- 
cellent actor,  his  personal  appearances  were 
inspiring,  his  press  conferences  were  literary 
events,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  on-stage 
performance  made  up  for  the  mistakes  of 
Judgment.  A  tragic  event  left  the  promise 
of  youth  unfulfilled,  created  a  myth  and  put 
the  subsequent  President  at  a  disadvantage. 
This  problem  was  compounded  when  the  In- 
tellectuals who  played  first  vloUn  In  the  JFK 
Orchestra,  unwilling  to  play  second  violin 
in  the  LBJ  Band,  decided  apparently  In  uni- 
son to  unload  their  frustration  on  the  new 
conductor.  The  Schleslngers.  Goodwins  & 
Company  must  be  forgetting  that  the  great- 
ness of  America  lies  in  Its  unsophlstlcatlon, 
not  in  intellectual  snoblsm.  American  democ- 
racy Is  horizontal,  unlike  Western  Europe's 
where  it  Is  vertical,  and  where  political 
power,  money  and  education  are  represented 
usually  by  a  single  person  or  combined  In 
one  family  or  club. 

The  man  from  Texas,  who  replaced  the 
man  from  Boston  and  Hyannls  Port,  and 
who  does  not  have  the  same  aura  of  "savoir- 
faire"  and  "savolr-vlvre"  as  his  predecessor, 
recently  stated  what  every  thinking  Ameri- 
can should  have  known  all  along,  i.e.,  that  If 
he  were  concerned  only  with  his  own  popu- 
larity, he  would  not  have  been  going  about 
things  the  way  he  has  and  would  not  sug- 
gest higher  taxes  or  more  war  or  similar  un- 
popular actions.  And  that  Is  the  crux  of  the 
matter:  LBJ  Is  putting  his  own  political  fu- 
ture In  Jeopardy  for  the  sake  of  his  belief 
that  he  Is  doing  the  right  thing  for  the 
United  States. 

We  all  know  that  even  Johnson's  enemies 
do  not  consider  him  incapable,  not  smart,  or 
a  political  amateur:  obviously,  he  has  the 
opposite  qualities  and  certainly  weighs  care- 
fully the  pros  and  cons  of  all  his  decisions, 
particularly  those  that  concern  the  future 
of  America  and  'or  his  own.  The  record  shows 
that  In  this  context  he  always  chose  America. 
Now  whether  or  not  President  Johnson's 
judgment  Is  right,  only  history  will  tell. 
But  one  thing  Is  sure,  that  In  pursuing  his 
policy  in  a  most  unselfish  way  he  has  proven 
to  be  a  better  American  than  his  critics. 
LBJ  has  stuck  to  his  guns  even  at  the  cost  of 


alienating  large  segments  of  the  X5S.  popu- 
lation; few  political  figures  wovUd  do  It. 
This  courage  and  self-denial — not  egotism 
as  others  claim — have  brought  the  President 
nothing  but  abuse.  Another  "despised"  man. 
In  a  letter  to  his  sister  written  200  years 
ago,  made  timeless  and  pertinent  remarks 
about  such  slanderous  assaults: 

"As  to  the  abuses  I  meet  with  ...  I 
number  them  among  my  honours.  One  can- 
not behave  so  as  to  obtain  the  esteem  of 
the  wise  and  good,  without  drawing  on 
one's  self  at  the  same  time  the  envy  and 
malice  of  the  foolish  and  wicked,  and  the  lat- 
ter Is  a  testimony  of  the  former.  The  best 
men  have  always  had  their  share  of  this 
treatment,  and  the  more  of  It  Is  in  propor- 
tion to  their  different  and  greater  degrees 
of  merit.  A  man  has  therefore  some  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  himself  when  he  meets 
with  none  of  It.  And  the  world  is  not  to  be 
condemned  in  the  lump  because  r&me  bad 
people  live  In  It.   .  .   ." 

Not  only  adults — senators,  teachers,  taxi 
drivers,  barmen  and  the  like — abuse  the 
presidency,  but  so  do  teenagers  and  college 
students,  and  there  appears  to  be  some  sort 
of  a  race  going  on  In  the  United  States  for 
the  No.  1  spot  in  Irresponsibility,  blindness 
and  vulgarity.  American  political  life  has  al- 
ways been  full  of  It.  yet  reason  ultimately 
prevailed  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  those 
who  had  the  least  to  say  always  yelled  the 
loudest,  as.  for  Instance,  students  of  some 
American  universities  who  have  an  excellent 
record  of  wrong  political  judgment.  In  1946, 
when  an  honorary  degree  was  bestowed  by 
Columbia  University  on  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  this  century,  the  then  students 
demonstrated  violently  against  him. 

The  "despised"  man  who  200  years  ago 
wrote  the  letter  quoted  above  was  Benjamin 
Franklin;  the  man  abused  In  New  York  21 
years  ago  was  Winston  Churchill.  To  the 
loneliest  man  In  the  nation.  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson,  today's  target  of  vicious  and  Ir- 
responsible attacks,  our  sympathy  and 
respect. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  URGES  PAS- 
SAGE OF  IMPORTANT  CONSUMER 
PROPOSALS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  In  a 
speech  today  to  the  Consumer  Assembly, 
President  Johnson  rightlj'  noted  that 
there  are  currently  12  major  pieces  of 
consumer  legislation  still  pending  before 
Congress. 

All  of  us  in  the  Senate  who  have  cham- 
pioned these  vital  consumer  programs 
join  with  the  President  in  hoping  that 
these  legislative  proposals  will  be  enacted 
during  this  session. 

For  as  the  President  noted : 

We  have  just  begun  our  program  for  the 
consumer.  ...  At  a  time  when  economy 
Is  the  by-word  of  our  nation,  these  should 
be  the  first  bills  passed.  The  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer Is  virtually  nothing.  The  savings  to 
the  consumer  are  In  untold  grief  and  millions 
of  dollars. 

I  applaud  the  President's  words.  I  com- 
mend this  administration  for  Its  out- 
standing efforts  to  provide  new  and 
greater  protection  for  the  buying  public. 

I  think  the  President  Is  absolutely  right 
in  saying : 

This  Is  a  consumer's  Administration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  President's  remarks  to  the  Con- 
sumer Assembly  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Text  or  Remarks  bt  the  PREsmENT  at  tbb 
Consumer  Assembly 

The  Idea  that  the  consumer  deserves  pro- 
tection is  relatively  new  in  America. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  history,  the  only 
consumer  law  was  "let  the  buyer  beware." 
And  a  great  many  consumers  were  victimized 
by  the  fast-buck  artists  of  the  day.  Our  coun- 
try was  almost  100  years  old  before  the  first 
consumer  protection  law  was  passed.  It  pro- 
hibited the  fraudulent  use  of  the  malls. 

Some  of  the  abuses  that  brought  about 
that  early  legislation  would  Insult  our  Intel- 
ligence today.  They  were  "American  ingenu- 
ity"— at  its  worst. 

There  was  the  man  who  advertised  that 
he  would  send  you  a  steel  engraving  of 
George  Washington  if  you  sent  him  a  dollar. 
When  he  got  your  dollar,  he  sent  you  a  one- 
cent  stamp. 

Another  fellow  asked  for  a  dollar  In  return 
for  a  sure-fire  method  of  exterminating  po- 
tato bugs.  For  your  dollar,  you  received  a  slip 
of  paper  saying,  "Catch  the  bug,  put  him 
between  two  boards,  and  mash  him." 

On  the  American  frontier,  the  practice  of 
medicine  was  haphazard  at  best.  People 
bought  cure-alls  like  "Klck-a-poo  Indian 
Sagwa" — that  promised  you  everything  but 
the  headache  they  produced. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  there  was  no 
guarantee  that  the  meat  Americans  ate  was 
not  diseased — or  even  that  it  come  from  the 
advertised  animal.  One  newspaper  wrapped 
up  the  problem  in  a  short  poem: 

"Mary  had  a  little  lamb, 

And  when  she  saw  it  sicken. 
She  shipped   It  off   to   Packing-town, 
And  now  It's  labelled  chicken." 

Foods  were  filled  with  strange  chemicals, 
whose  effect  nobody  knew.  It  was  1909  before 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  could  say  that 
America  had  finally  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  "no  man  may  poison  the  pyeople  for  his 
private  profit." 

We  take  It  for  granted,  now,  that  such  out- 
rageous practices  are  forbidden  by  law. 

But  without  the  Indignation  and  action  ot 
an  aroused  public — without  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's strong  sense  of  responsibility  to 
the  consumer — the  counters  in  our  stores 
might  still  be  filled  with  Klck-a-poo  Indian 
Sagwa. 

Without  the  great  milestones  of  consumer 
legislation,  we  would  still  be  playing  Russian 
roulette  every  time  we  dealt  In  the  market 
place. 

Our  savings  would  be  stolen  by  iinscrupu- 
lous  speculators. 

Our  bodies  would  carry  burn  scars  from 
clothing  which  Ignited  without  warning. 

Our  food  would  be  tainted,  our  drugs  un- 
safe. 

Our  children  would  be  maimed  by  the  toys 
we  bought  them. 

Consumer  legislation  Is  a  continuing 
process  of  serving  changing  needs.  Tech- 
nology daily  makes  our  existing  laws  obso- 
lete. Progress  Is  not  an  unmixed  blessing.  It 
can  bring  countless  unforeseen  hazards. 

Fortunately,  these  problems  are  usuaUy  re- 
solved In  our  competitive  market,  by  the 
energies  of  private  enterprise. 

But  dangers  must  be  predicted  whenever 
possible.  Standards  must  be  set.  Consumers 
must  be  safeguarded  from  unreasonable  risk. 

In  the  modem  marketplace,  there  are  stUl 
plenty  of  traps  for  the  unwary — more  subtle 
than  those  our  grandfathers  knew,  but  no 
less  dangerous  The  difference  Is  that  the  con- 
fidence men  who  brew  them  up  now  have 
college  degrees. 

Every  year,  Americans  pay  millions  of 
dollars  for  parched  and  worthless  land. 

Every  year,  our  citizens  are  lured,  un- 
suspecting. Into  credit  traps  which  drive 
them  to  desperation. 
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Every  year,  Americans  eat,  on  the  average, 
27  pounds  of  uninspected  red  meat — meat 
that  may  be  mislabelled,  tainted,  or  danger- 
ously diseased. 

Every  year  American  families  furnish  their 
homes  with  fabrics  that  are  dangerously 
flammable. 

This  Is  a  consumer's  Administration.  I 
have  sent  three  major  messages  to  the  Con- 
gress In  the  past  four  years — asking  for 
strong  laws  to  protect  our  people  from  those 
who  would  cheat  them  or  expose  them  to 
unreasonable  hazards  In  pursuit  of  an  easy 
dollar. 

The  89th  Congress  passed  several  major 
pieces  of  legislation  which  materially  helped 
the  consumer  to  a  better  life. 

The  Truth -In-Packaging  Act,  to  tell  the 
buyer  Just  what  he  Is  buying,  how  much  it 
weighs,  and  who  made  it.  The  days  of  the 
-Jumbo  quart"  and  the  "giant  economy 
quart"  are  over. 

The  Child  Protection  Act,  to  guard  our 
children  against  hazardous  toys.  Now  there  is 
a  law  that  protects  a  child  from  poisoning 
If  he  puts  one  of  his  toys  In  his  mouth — 
that  protects  him  from  being  burned  by  fire- 
crackers that  look  like  candy. 

The  Traffic  and  Highway  Safety  Acts,  to 
protect  our  drivers  from  dangerous  vehicles, 
and  to  train  them  to  protect  themselves  from 
each  other. 

Still  we  have  just  begun  our  program  for 
the  consumer.  There  are  currently  twelve 
major  actions  before  Congress.  At  a  time 
when  economy  is  the  by-word  of  our  nation, 
these  should  be  among  the  first  bills  passed. 
The  cost  to  the  taxpayer  Is  virtually  nothing. 
The  savings  to  the  consumer  are  In  untold 
grief  and  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Truth-In-Lending  BUI  would  require 
the  money  leaders  of  our  society  to  Inform 
the  citizen — to  tell  the  parents  who  need  to 
borrow  for  their  children's  education,  or  to 
pay  medical  bills,  or  to  buy  a  car  or  a  tele- 
vision set — Just  how  much  It  will  cost  to 
borrow  that  money. 

The  lender  knows  to  the  penny  how  much 
Interest  he  Is  charging.  We  don't  think  It  Is 
too  much  to  a^k  that  he  tell  the  borrower. 

We  have  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act  of  1953.  As  new  ma- 
terials are  Invented,  new  hazards  occur.  We 
don't  want  a  repeat  of  the  Incident  when 
young  girls  were  Incinerated  by  their 
sweaters. 

We  want  to  see  minimum  safety  standards 
set  for  the  movement  of  natural  gas  by  pipe- 
line. These  pipes  may  run  under  your  city 
Btreetfi.  We  don't  want  them  to  erupt  and 
kill  your  townspeople. 

As  representatives  of  our  200  million  con- 
sumers, these  bills  concern  you  directly.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  consumer  lobby  Is  the 
most  widespread  In  otu  land,  yet  the  least 
powerful.  I  disagree. 

But  you  can  only  wield  the  power  you  have 
if  you  make  yourselves  heard.  You  have  the 
Interest,  you  have  the  organization,  you  have 
the  numbers. 

And  we  have  made  sure  that  you  have  ac- 
cess to  the  highest  councils  of  government. 
The  President's  Committee  on  Consumer  In- 
terest, the  Consumer  Advisory  Council,  and 
my  Special  Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs. 
Betty  Fumess,  are  all  available  to  you.  They 
hear  your  ideas  and  complaints,  and  they  pass 
them  along  to  me. 

Your  Congressmen  should  hear  from  you, 
too — loud  and   often. 

At  this  moment,  there  are  two  specific  Is- 
sues which  demand  your  attention.  They 
theraten  our  consumers  and  our  country. 

The  first  Is  Inflation.  By  keeping  a  close 
watch  on  our  economy,  we  have  managed 
for  the  past  six  years  to  keep  our  consumer 
price  rise  lower  than  that  of  any  other  na- 
tion In  the  Industrial  West.  We  have  kept 
the  housewife's  dollar  secure.  We  have  even 
been  able  to  lower  taxes. 

But  now  there  are  pressures  on  the  econ- 


omy which  demand  that  we  ask  for  a  por- 
tion of  that  tax  cut  back — In  the  form  of  a 
surcharge.  We  estimate  that  it  would  take 
one  penny  out  of  the  average  American's 
dollar. 

I  realize  that  It  Is  hard  for  you  to  ask 
the  people  you  represent  to  surrender  more 
money  in  taxes.  But  let  me  give  you  two 
quick  examples  of  what  will  happen  If  we 
don't  get  that  surcharge. 

A  family  of  four  with  an  Income  of  $5,000 
would  pay  nothing  under  the  surcharge  plan. 
But  the  chances  are  very  great  that  it  would 
pay  $147  a  year  under  the  tax  of  Inflation. 

A  family  with  an  Income  of  $10,000  will 
pay  $285— -or  $174  more  than  some  economists 
estimate  It  would  pay  if  the  surcharge  is 
pfissed. 

The  second  Issue  you  should  know  about 
is  the  threat  of  protectionism,  which  Is  rear- 
ing its  head  In  the  form  of  certain  quota  bills 
now  before  Congress. 

Those  proposed  quotas  would  Invite  mas- 
sive retaliation  from  our  trading  partners 
abroad.  Prices  would  rise.  Our  world  market 
would  shrink.  So  would  the  range  of  goods 
from  which  American  consumers  choose  what 
they  buy. 

"These  bills  must  not  become  law. 

Again  I  urge  you  to  make  yourselves  heard, 
to  exercise  your  rights  and  fulfill  your  duties 
as  citizens  and  consumers. 

We  have  much  to  preserve,  but  far  to 
progress.  We  have  reaped  the  harvest  of  a 
vigorous  prosperity — a  record  prosperity  that 
has  now  lasted  for  81  months.  Our  consum- 
ers now  enjoy  the  highest  standard  of  liv- 
ing ever  known  on  this  earth.  'Vet  one  In 
every  seven  of  our  citizens  exist*  below  the 
poverty  line.  And  every  citizen  faces  unrea- 
sonable risks  In  the  modern  marketplEice. 

When  all  Americans  enjoy  the  bounties  of 
this  rich  land,  when  all  Americans  can  live 
In  dignity  and  security — then  we  can  say  we 
have  done  the  consumer  Justice.  I  hope  you 
will  not  settle  for  lees.  I  promise  you  that  I 
will  not  settle  for  less. 


THE    AWARDING    OF    MEDALS    TO 
JUSTIFY  THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  award- 
ing of  medals  has  become  the  primary 
forum  used  by  the  administration  to  jus- 
tify the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Therefore.  I  think  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  will  be  interested,  as 
I  was,  in  a  letter  forwarded  to  me  by  a 
constituent  and  former  serviceman  who 
declined  to  accept  a  Bronze  Star  Medal 
for  his  work  in  Vietnam.  It  was  written 
by  Mr.  Keith  Tillstrom.  In  a  cover  letter 
to  me,  Mr.  Tillstrom  said: 

I  have  felt  guilty  about  my  participation 
In  the  war,  and  this  act  In  no  way  assuages 
that  guilt,  but  I  think  It  will  let  some  of 
the  military  leaders  of  the  war  realize  that 
not  everyone  in  uniform  Is  proud  of  what 
we  are  doing  In  Vietnam.  Please  continue 
your  efforts  to  convince  our  leaders  that  we 
must  have  peace  In  the  world  If  we  want  to 
solve  world  problems. 

His  letter  speaks  for  Itself.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PORTI-AND.  OREG., 

September  21, 1967. 
Col.  Joseph  Meacham, 
Information  Officer. 
Headquarters,  U.S.  Army,  Vietnam. 

Dear  Colokel  Meacham  :  Enclosed  are  the 
orders,  citation  and  Bronze  Star  Medal  which 
you  forwarded  to  me  through  the  Portland 
sub-sector  command.  I  cannot  accept  this 


award  because  to  me  It  represents  the  hy- 
pocrisy and  sub-human  thought  which  per- 
vaded my  two  years  In  the  Army,  particularly 
the  last  twelve  months  In  Vietnam. 

I  recognize  that  the  Army  considers  the 
medal  a  high  honor,  but  to  me  It  Is  a  worth- 
less momento,  a  scrap  of  ribbon,  an  object 
which  stands  for  two  wasted  years  in  the 
military  where  I  was  reduced  to  a  common 
criminal  and  a  participant  in  a  war  that 
lacks  all  reason. 

It  stands  for  the  incredibly  inept  and 
basically  false  Information  program  of  which 
I  was  a  member,  the  evasion  of  Truth,  the 
glossing  over  of  facts  and  the  complete  Ir- 
rationality of  the  military  mind. 

It  stands  for  the  Irreverance  for  life  which 
Is  inherent  in  any  war.  and  is  all  too  preeent 
In  Vietnam,  where  death  is  glossed  over  and 
transformed  Into  a  numbers  game  of  "Vic- 
tory" when  Americans  do  the  killing,  and 
"sacrifice  for  the  good  of  the  country"  when 
our  soldiers  die. 

It  stands  for  the  economic,  political  and 
social  rape  that  America  Is  carrying  out  in 
Vietnam.  For  the  Infiatlon,  poverty,  disease, 
bribery  and  corruption,  a  puppet  military 
government  and,  yes.  the  orphans  in  the 
streets  and  the  girls  In  the  bars — all  of  which 
exist  because  America  has  perverted  its 
presence  into  a  senseless  colonial  war. 

It  stands  for  the  evil  reality  that  America 
has  turned  the  Vietnamese  people  Into  "nig- 
gers." Completely  subservient  to  their  Amer- 
ican overlords,  totally  reliant  on  US.  eco- 
nomic aid.  absolutely  dependent  on  Amer- 
ican protection,  cruelly  resilient  to  every 
whim  of  Washington.  If  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple were  downtrodden  and  helpless  before 
our  armies  came  to  their  sad  country,  their 
condition  since  our  war  has  racked  Vietnam 
has  precluded  almost  all  for  stable  nation 
building. 

The  medal  you  sent  stands  for  colonialism 
and  a  phony  patronising  of  the  yellow  race. 
One  U.S.  senator  has  said:  "Those  little  peo- 
ple need  our  help."  A  friend  of  the  military 
solution  for  the  world's  problems,  he  refiects 
the  foolish  belief  that  America  is  superior  In 
every  way  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Why  do  we 
continue  to  impose  our  horrible,  Indiscrimi- 
nate authority  and  power  on  Vietnam?  Why 
continue  a  war  In  Vietnam  when  certainly  we 
could  help  that  nation  in  a  world  of  peace? 

Finally,  and  possibly  least  Important  to  the 
wider  scope  of  this  letter  since  It  concerns 
only  my  self-respect:  The  medal  represent* 
the  Insult  and  degradation  I  have  received 
from  the  military.  Not  only  as  a  competent 
writer,  but  as  a  human,  thinking  being  who 
was  told  not  to  question  any  part  of  my  value 
system,  which  has.  In  effect,  been  smashed  by 
my  participation  In  the  wrecking  of  Vietnam. 
Ordered  to  believe  In  the  "righteousness"  of 
American  presence  In  Vietnam.  Cajoled  and 
defrauded  Into  paying  obelsence  to  "supe- 
riors" who  have  nothing  but  artificial  rank 
and  a  false  set  of  values  to  live  by. 

The  medal  carries  a  false  double  standard: 
The  army  awards  medals  posthumously  to 
widows  as  solemnly  and  with  as  much  fan- 
fare as  It  does  to  officers  behind  the  lines  who 
receive  them  automatically  for  putting  In  the 
allotted  time  behind  their  desks.  Your  medal 
Is  worthless  and  insulting.  I  cannot  accept 
It.  I  will,  Instead,  hope  for  peace  In  Vietnam, 
which  clrctmivents  your  military  solutions, 
and  then  perhaps  I  can  find  something  to 
be  proud  of. 

Please  put  through  your  mill  the  necessary 
paperwork  to  revoke  the  orders  for  the  medal. 
I  dont  want  them  on  my  military  records. 
Sincerely, 

Keith  D.  Tillstrom. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  CLERGYMAN'S 
COMMENT  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.   McGOVERN.   Mr.   President,  on 
April  25  of  this  year,  I  delivered  a  major 
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speech  on  our  involvement  in  Vietnam. 
Because  I  believe  this  issue  has  funda- 
mental moral  aspects,  I  sent  reprints  of 
my  Senate  address  to  the  clergymen  of 
my  home  State,  South  Dakota. 

Many  of  the  clergymen  replied  with 
thoughtful  letters  which  have  been  a 
source  of  Instruction  and  inspiration  to 
me.  One  letter  that  particularly  cap- 
tured my  attention  came  from  Rev. 
Ralph  Nelson,  the  associate  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Sioux  Falls. 
He  enclosed  with  his  perceptive  answer 
a  remarkable  sermon  preached  on  Sun- 
day. April  23,  by  the  Reverend  John  Foss, 
minister  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Sioux  Falls.  The  sermon  was  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  an  imaginarj-  GI. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Nelson's  letter  to  me.  together 
with  the  enclosed  sermon,  by  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Foss,  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  ana 
sermon  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

First  Presbtterian  Church, 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  May  31,  1967. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McGovern:  My  humble 
apologies  for  this  late  reply  to  your  request 
for  a  review  of  your  article  In  "The  Progres- 
sive". My  own  schedule  has  been  hurried  and 
I  wanted  time  to  rethink  my  own  position  on 
the  Viet  Nam  issue  more  clearly. 

Let  me  state  from  the  outset  that  I  am 
m  very  close  agreement  with  your  Viet  Nam 
policy,  and  have  total  sympathy  for  your 
strenuous  peace-making  efforts.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  calling  of  "peace-maker"  lies 
at  the  heart  of  the  Christian  message  and  I 
heartily  endorse  the  recent  "Confession  of 
1967"  of  our  church,  which  states  "The 
church,  In  Its  own  life,  is  called  to  practice 
the  forgiveness  of  enemies  and  to  commend 
to  the  nations  as  practical  politics  the  search 
for  cooperation  and  peace.  This  requires  the 
pursuit  of  fresh  and  responsible  relations 
across  every  line  of  conflict,  even  at  risk  to 
national  security,  to  reduce  areas  of  strife 
and  to  broaden  international  understanding. 
Reconciliation  among  nations  becomes  pe- 
culiarly urgent  as  countries  develop  nuclear, 
chemical,  and  biological  weapons,  diverting 
their  manpower  and  resources  from  construc- 
tive uses  and  risking  the  annihilation  of 
mankind.  Although  nations  may  serve  God's 
purposes  In  history,  the  church  which  Iden- 
tifies the  sovereignty  of  any  one  nation  or 
any  one  way  of  life  with  the  cause  of  God 
denies  the  Lordship  of  Christ  and  betrays 
its  calling." 

Certainly  to  take  such  a  stand  may  well 
Jeopardize  one's  political  career,  especially 
In  a  country  as  finely  tuned  to  military  ac- 
complishment as  our  own,  but  no  stand 
could  be  more  prophetic,  or  show  more  gen- 
uine concern  for  the  human  race.  In  too 
many  instances  today,  men's  knowledge  of 
the  needs  of  mankind  Is  blinded  by  a  false 
patriotic  Ideology.  And  I  fear  that  our  pres- 
ent administration  Is  prone  toward  glossing 
over  truth  and  spending  human  lives  In  the 
attempt  to  purchase  Its  own  political  future. 
Certainly  lives  lost  in  such  a  cause  could  not 
come  under  the  heading  of  "lives  lost  in  the 
defense  of  freedom." 

In  the  flr»t  place,  I  believe  that  our  present 
predicament  in  Viet  Nam  Is  the  result  of  a 
long  series  of  mistakes,  warped  views  of  real- 
ity, and  the  tendency  to  perpetuate  cate- 
gorized views  of  the  International  picture 
long  since  Irrelevant.  As  in  too  many  cases  in 
the  International  spectrum,  the  U.S.,  under 
the  Illusion  of  fighting  Communism,  has 
ended  up  supporting  a  government  which  Is 


(1)  not  a  relevant  or  popular  answer  to  the 
country's  needs,  and  (2i  actually  inimical  to 
the  Interests  and  way  of  life  of  the  U.S.  This 
series  of  mistakes  arises,  as  you  suggest,  from 
a  crude  misreading  of  history,  as  well  as 
from  the  mistaken  assumption  that  Commu- 
nism, and  other  Ideologies,  are  monolithic 
the  world  over,  and  totally  contrary  to  any 
Western  position.  Christian  or  otherwise.  As 
the  "Confession  of  1967"  Imphes.  the  Chris- 
tian message  and  Its  working  out  In  history 
is  not  limited  to  any  one  national,  political, 
or  economic  Ideology.  And  there  Is  a  multi- 
tude of  literature  today  to  the  effect  that 
certain  tenets  of  the  Communist  way  of  life 
m  some  countries  Is  as  close,  if  not  closer, 
to  the  basic  Christian  message,  than  certain 
expressions  of  capitalism.  If  this  is  true,  we 
ought  no  longer  to  live  in  a  world  of  warring 
opposition,  but  of  dialogue  and  change. 

Second.  I  believe  as  a  theologian,  that  we 
have  reached  a  new  plateau  In  theological 
history.  God  has  brought  us  Into  an  era. 
working  through  man's  development  of  nu- 
clear warfare,  when  war  as  a  technique  has 
become  obsolete.  And  therefore  the  ten- 
dency of  the  U.S.  to  use  war  to  accomplish 
Its  ends  represents  the  extent  to  which  it 
rebels  against  the  purposes  of  God,  Is  blind 
to  the  essential  movement  of  history,  and 
refuses  to  find  Its  rightful  place  as  a  servant 
nation  among  nations.  Today  to  risk  nu- 
clear war  Is  plainly  Immoral:  a  nuclear  war, 
in  making  the  globe  uninhabitable,  would 
settle  no  moral  or  political  Issues  other  than 
to  prove  the  ultimate  Immorality  of  who- 
ever chose  to  use  such  weapons.  The  very  sit- 
uation In  which  we  stand  makes  the  risk  of 
nuclear  war  the  flnal  revolt  against  God,  and 
any  tise  of  war  qualifies  as  a  risk  of  nuclear 
war.  God  has  left  us  no  alternative  but  to 
talk,  love,  and  change,  or  die  In  the  wake  of 
the  Inherent  tragic  element  in  man.  What 
before  was  a  command  of  the  Gospel  is  today 
the  only  way  left.  If  the  U.S.  must  pay  a 
price  for  not  using  force,  then  such  Is  the 
price  of  discipleshlp.  The  fact  that  we  are 
not  accepting  such  discipleshlp  Is  plain  from 
our  loss  of  respect  in  the  world  community. 
I  have  Just  finished  spending  16  months  liv- 
ing In  Europe  where  I  have  seen  this  loss  of 
respect  first  hand,  and  sympathized  with  It. 

Third,  I  believe  that  the  effect  of  the 
Christian  message  is  to  render  every  individ- 
ual and  group  of  Individuals  complete  and 
fulfilled  in  the  eyes  of  God,  through  our  love 
for  them.  Were  there  any  substance  to  our 
talk  about  "self  determination"  in  Viet  Nam 
and  other  places,  we  would  probably  be  ful- 
filling this  mission.  But  plainly  the  U.S.  has 
always  been  deluded  into  thinking  that  self 
determination  is  commensurate  with  the 
American  standard  of  living.  In  the  last  an- 
alysis we  are  going  to  turn  out  to  be  even 
more  crudely  Imperialistic  than  was  Britain 
in  the  last  century.  True  self  determination 
In  Viet  Nam  would  be  better  enhanced  If  we 
were  not  there  at  all,  if  the  social  revolution 
of  the  Viet  Cong  were  allowed  a  voice  in 
proportion  to  Ite  real  popularity,  and  Mar- 
shal Ky,  whose  Interests  are  not  the  Inter- 
ests of  Viet  Nam  as  a  whole,  were  dismissed 
from  the  country  entirely.  As  a  masters  de- 
gree student  of  Near  Eastern  history  and 
culture,  let  me  say  that  the  same.  I  believe, 
IS  true  of  the  mandate  originally  establish- 
ing the  state  of  Israel.  There  was  nothing  In 
that  political  move  which  In  any  way  repre- 
sented the  character  of  Near  Eastern  politics 
or  self  determination,  and  therefore  I  have 
Uttle  sympathy  with  Israel  in  the  present 
crisis,  or  with  any  role  which  the  U.S.  may  be 
felt  called  upon  to  perform  In  her  behalf  to 
the  detriment  of  Arab  nations.  Nasser,  who 
has  done  more  than  any  Egyptian  ruler  In 
8.000  years  to  develop  the  corporate  life  of 
the  Arab  people  has  been  forced  Into  Soviet 
hands  by  our  boorish  treatment  of  him.  our 
exploitation  of  his  country's  resotirces,  and 
a  policy  toward  the  Near  East  which  is  an 
aberration  in  the  flow  of  Near  Eastern  history. 

Certainly  we  are  living  in  a  time  when  self 


Interest  must  be  secondary  and  vlalon  pri- 
mary, for  "where  there  is  no  vision,  the  peo- 
ple perish  "  Never  has  that  phrase  held  out 
more  poeslblllty  of  proving  true  than  today. 
Prom  here  on  In,  our  battle  can  be  won  with 
love  and  understanding  alone. 

I  am  enclosing  'with  this,  my  own  reply,  a 
copy  of  a  sermon  preached  by  the  Reverend 
John  Foss,  the  senior  pastor  of  this  church, 
and  distributed  to  the  congregation.  This 
sermon  wUl  make  clear  his  position  on  the 
Viet  Nam  issue. 

Again,  congratulations  to  you  on  your 
courageous  stand.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  come 
to  know  you  and  support  you  better  as  time 
goes  on.  and  my  citizenship  In  South  Dakota 
gains  seniority 

Very  sincerely. 

Rev.  Ralph  Nelson, 

Associate  Pastor. 

(Note. — Or.  Sunday,  AprU  23,  1967,  The 
Rev.  Mr.  John  Foss  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Sioux  Falls.  South  Dakota 
preached  a  sermon  on  the  Christian's 
Dilemma  in  seeking  to  deflne  the  Issues  in 
Vietnam.  Because  so  many  requests  have 
been  received  for  copies  of  the  sermon,  the 
following  letter  has  been  prepared.  The 
original  sermon  was  not  cast  In  this  form. 
However,  since  every  sermon  Is  in  reality 
a  "message"  from  God.  this  sermon  has  been 
rephrased  and  Incorporated  In  a  letter  to 
"Jim".  "Jim  Is  the  "G.I,  Joe"  of  yester- 
year. He  is  also  every  Christian  who  Is  one 
in  heart  and  spirit  with  "Jim"  and  what  he 
is  facing  and  trying  to  accomplish  on  our 
behalf.  This.  then.  Is  an  "open  letter":) 

Dear  Jim  It  Is  very  early  In  the  morning 
and  I  can  no  longer  sleep.  I,  too.  am  troubled 
by  your  question.  "What  is  the  truth  about 
the  Issues  In  Vietnam?"  I  understand  your 
feeling  of  "having  been  let  down"  by  the 
extensive  dabate  taking  place  on  the  home 
front  In  response  to  this  question;  and  80, 
1  cannot  sleep.  I  feel  that  I  must  try  to  put 
down  on  paper  some  of  the  matters  of 
"Christian  urgency  "  that  are  coming  to  the 
forefront  In  my  thinking.  Please  excuse  my 
unorthodox  literary  form.  I  find  that  my 
thoughts  flow  more  easily  when  I  use  this 
form  I  have  developed.  I  hope  it  doesn't  con- 
fuse you. 

Jim.  we  are.  today,  engaged  In  the  greatest 
public  debate  and  inner  struggle  that  has 
taken  place  In  our  nation  since  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War.  Not  even  the  Civil  Rights 
movement  of  recent  years  has  stirred  such 
an  immense  amount  of  debate  and  contro- 
versy. On  the  tip  of  every  Up  deep  In  every 
heart  is  Vietnam  .  .  .  and  the  debate  Is 
growing  hot! 

I  am  beginning  to  see  three  different  posi- 
tions emerging.  They  are  not  clean-cut. 
There  Is  much  overlapping.  But.  at  the  risk 
of  over-slmpllflcatlon  I  will  try  to  state  them 
for  you. 

The  "Hawks"  .  .  .  are  obsessed  to  "seek 
and  destroy".  They  see  the  Issue  very  simply 
as  one  of  "containment  of  aggressive  com- 
munism". They  subscribe  to  the  "domino 
theory  '  that  If  Vietnam  goes  Communist  the 
new  technique  of  Communist  subversion 
known  as  "A  War  of  National  Liberation" 
will  be  established  and  sweep  that  part  of 
the  world.  They  believe  that  aggression  must 
he  met  with  "force"  and  that  military  might 
will  result  In  communist  defeat.  Their  chief 
cry  Is  "Escalate  more  swiftly"  .  .  .  bomb 
Hanoi  if  necesaary. 

The  "Doves"  .  .  .  are  obsessed  with  "Peace". 
They  point  to  the  long  and  Involved  history 
of  the  Vietnamese  people.  They  stress  that 
we  have  wrongly  permitted  ourselves  to  be- 
come involved  In  a  ClvU  War  They  empha- 
sise our  role  In  deliberately  short-clrctilUng 
the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  and  our  Uni- 
lateral action  that  Is  contrary  to  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  They  dramatlee  the  brutal- 
ity of  this  war  for  all  concerned,  and  are 
especlaUy  cognizant  of  the  tragedy  Involv- 
ing civilians  .  .  .  women  and  children.  They 
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feel  that  the  "American  Cxire"  Is  worse  than 
the  "Communist  Disease"  .  .  .  and  ultimately 
their  cry  Is  "Get  out  ...  all  the  way  out. 
Bring  our  boys  home  and  let  the  Vietnamese 
settle  their  own  differences." 

The  "Pigeons"  .  .  .  are  obsessed  to  be  "Mes- 
sengers". They  hold  that  there  are  strong  ele- 
ments of  truth  on  either  side.  They  replace 
the  cry  of  "Escalate"  or  "Get  out"  with  .  .  . 
"Pull  back  to  South  Vietnam  alone  and  Hold 
Past"  .  .  .  Bring  every  possible  pressure  to 
bear  for  negotiation  .  .  .  seek  new  means  of 
conciliation. 

Jim,  the  debate  Is  hot!  Charges  and  coun- 
ter-charges are  being  heard  on  every  side. 
All  I  can  claim  is  that  I  have  literally  de- 
voured everything  I  can  get  my  hands  on, 
from  any  source,  with  regard  to  our  Involve- 
ment there.  My  thinking  has  changed  rather 
drastically  In  some  Instances,  and  I  have  my 
own  "opinions"  that  now  border  on  deep 
conviction.  However,  I  shall  not  try  to  con- 
vince you  In  this  letter  of  the  rightness  of 
my  opinions.  I  shall  not  try  to  present  my 
case  In  such  a  way  that  I  sift  the  wheat  from 
the  shaff  in  each  Instance  and  lay  bare  the 
kernel  of  truth. 

Rather,  I  want  to  share  with  you  some 
matters  of  Christian  Urgency  that  now  weigh 
heavily  upon  my  heart.  They  appear  to  me  as 
the  "common  ground"  where  we  stand  to- 
gether, regardless  of  the  "strategy"  we 
chooee. 

I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  pause  here  and 
take  out  your  Bible.  Please  read  carefully  and 
ponder  the  following  passages  of  scripture. 
They  give  Insights  into  much  that  will  be 
said  later  in  this  letter.  Read  Matthew  5:43- 
48  and  Romans  14:5-19. 

The  first  passage  does  not  need  explana- 
tion. It  is  a  specific  command  that  requires 
deliberate  action  that  is  often  contrary  to 
emotions  and  feelings.  However  diificult.  it 
cannot  be  avoided.  The  passage  in  Romans 
might  need  a  little  explanation.  Paul  was 
concerned  over  the  heated  debate  growing 
between  Christians  about  the  "rightness"  or 
the  "WTongness"  of  different  practices  being 
observed  by  Christiana.  His  conclusion  Is 
noteworthy  ...  he  states  that,  if  you  make 
your  decision  on  the  basis  of  a  love  of  God 
as  revealed  in  scripture  and  a  humble  will- 
ingness to  be  used  of  Him  for  His  own  glory 
.  .  .  then  you  can  come  to  opposite  con- 
clusions .  .  and  both  be  right!  This 
Is  the  great  paradox  of  the  Christian  Faith, 
Jim.  "Creative  tension"  is  necessary  to 
the  discovery  of  truth.  Indeed,  this  Is  the 
whole  foundation  of  the  concept  of  "Free- 
dom" we  possess  in  our  country.  Truth  and 
Freedom  are  not  static  .  .  .  they  are  Dy- 
namic, flowing,  ever-changing.  "Creative 
Tension"  under  the  guidance  of  God  is  what 
brings  balance  and  meaning  to  our  world. 
Therefore,  hold  your  convictions  firm  and 
work  for  them.  .  .  .  and  respect  the  right 
and  privilege  of  your  opponent  to  do  the 
samel!  This  debate  that  we  are  carrying  on 
Is  not  treason  ...  it  is  the  very  expression 
of  everything  we  treasure  and  hold  most  dear 
Jim.  let  me  move  on  to  the  matters  of 
Chrlstla.i  urgency.  While  the  debate  Is  waged 
by  sincere  and  committed  persons  on  every 
side  .  .  .  Christians  among  them  ...  I  be- 
lieve there  are  some  matters  coming  to  the 
fore  that  need  to  be  taken  seriously  by  all  of 
us.  regardless  of  the  positions  we  might  as- 
sume in  the  debate. 

The  first  matter  of  Christian  urgency  is 
that  expressed  in  Matthew's  Gospel  .  .  . 
"Love  your  enemies  .  .  .  Pray  for  thoee  who 
persecute  you  ...  Do  good  to  those  who 
despitefully  use  you." 

I  know  that  this  sounds  like  the  over- 
simplified mutterings  of  a  pious  parson  But 
I  honestly  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
urgent  and  necessary  mandates  of  our  times. 
It  must  t>e  fulfilled. 

You  will  frequently  be  fighting  alongside 
of  South  Vietnamese  soldiers  who  do  not 
understand  you.  your  viewpoint,  your  way  of 
life,  your  many  luxuries  while  they  live  In 


need  .  .  .  and  in  their  own  mixed-up  emo- 
tions they  will  resent  you  while  they  fight 
alongside  you. 

When  Viet  Cong  soldiers  are  captured  and 
turned  over  to  South  Viet  soldiers  for  ques- 
tionings you  will  observe  torture  and  brutal- 
ity being  expressed  before  your  eyes  by  those 
beside  whom  you  fight. 

Medics  will  be  asked  to  treat  South  and 
North  soldiers  and  civilians.  You  will  be 
given  the  chance  during  off-duty  hours  to 
assist  in  refugee  and  rehabilitation  programs 
and  community  development  efforts.  When 
your  parents  read  the  statistics  In  ever- 
mounting  number  of  the  enemy  killed  and 
'our  boys"  killed,  they  will  be  forced  to  in- 
wardly decide  whether  both  axe  children  of 
God. 

In  each  Instance  .  .  .  during  your  work" 
and  "leisure"  hours  .  .  .  you  will  be  rede- 
fining for  all  those  with  whom  you  come  in 
contact  .  .  .  what  is  the  meamng  of  Calvary 
and  of  Christian  love. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  Christian  urgency  .  .  . 
reg.irdless  of  where  you  place  your  loyalties 
in  this  deljate  .  .  .  that  you  seek  In  every 
moment  to  live  out  Christ's  mandate  of 
Christian  Love  ...  He  (the  Living  Christ 
within  you)  will  show  you  how!  The  chaplain 
will  help  you  discover  additional  Insights  on 
the  local  scene. 

The  second  matter  of  Christian  urgency  is 
this:  It  is  urgent  that  you  discover  anew  the 
Amazing  Breadth  of  God's  Infinite  Variety. 
God  Is  never  boxed-ln  and  stymied  by  one 
method. 

He  uses  a  variety  of  political  methods  as 
expressions  of  His  grace.  F*\ire  Democracy, 
Representative  Democracy.  Limited  Mon- 
archy. Absolute  Monarchy  .  ,  .  God  uses 
many  forms.  God  uses  a  variety  of  forms  In 
relationship  to  the  problems  confronted  in 
various  countries. 

He  also  uses  a  variety  of  economic  systems: 
Laisse  Faire  Capitalism.  Modified  Free  En- 
terprise (Present  U.S.  system),  partial  social- 
ism, complete  socialism.  Communism.  In  each 
instance  a  variety  of  degree  is  expressed. 
While  I  know  and  understand  my  own  per- 
sonal and  total  commitment  to  the  American 
Free  Enterprise  system,  I  must  also  acknowl- 
edge that  I  have  met  many  wonderfully  dedi- 
cated Christians  who  Uve  and  conscientiously 
work  under  political  and  economic  systems 
different  from  my  own. 

Communism  is  not  a  monolithic  structure  I ! 
There  are  varieties  and  degrees.  At  present 
we  do  not  cooperate  in  any  way  with  hard 
core  communism  as  expressed  in  Red  China. 
We  do  carry  on  varying  degrees  of  trade  with 
Rumania,  Poland,  and  Yugoslavia.  The  more 
limited  degrees  of  socialistic-communistic 
policies  in  Burma,  Ceylon,  and  India  give  us 
very  little  concern. 

We  must  be  willing  to  affirm  that  God 
works  In  a  variety  of  ways. 

We  must  be  eager  to  affirm  that  all  people 
have  a  right  to  choose  and  maintain  their 
own  form  of  government. 

What  we  are  fighting  for  in  South  Viet- 
nam ...  Is  not  American  Democracy  and 
Free  Enterprise  ...  It  Is  the  right  "of  all 
people.  Including  the  Indigenous  portion  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  population  who  genu- 
inely and  sincerely  support  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  (Viet  Cong)  ...  to  freely 
choose  their  own  form  of  government  with- 
out violence,  aggression,  or  external  threat. 
At  this  pwint  we  are  uncertain.  When  ne- 
gotiations. Including  the  Viet  Cong  at  the 
table,  are  complete  .  .  .  the  people  them- 
selves. In  general  election  .  .  .  may  choose 
for  themselves  a  form  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic life  that  is  not  what  we  would  choose 
for  them. 

Under  God  we  must  give  them  this  right 
.  ,  and  if  they  freely  choose  some  form 
.  .  .  some  form  ...  of  a  limited  communist 
expression:  we  must  not  feel  that  we  have, 
therefore,  "failed"  and  "wasted"  American 
lives. 
It  Is  urgent  .  .  .  regardless  of  our  side  In 


the  debate  .  .  .  that  we  be  open  to  God'i 
Iniinite  variety  of  answers  .  .  .  and  permit 
others  to  freely  make  the  choice  which  they 
deem  best.  International  action  and  coopera- 
tion towards  this  end  is  what  we  seek. 

The  third  matter  of  Christian  urgency  i 
will  refer  to  as  the  ultimate  futility  of  mili- 
tary solutions. 

There  have  been  times  In  ages  past  when 
men  believed  that  problems  could  be  solved 
by  force  (military  conflict).  That  age  Is  gone 
forever.  We  have  left  the  Atomic  A«e  In  dust, 
and  are  now  well  Into  the  Nuclear  Age.  All 
major  nations  have  Nuclear  Weapons  so 
massive  as  to  destroy  our  planet. 

These  nations  are  aligned  on  both  sldea 
of  the  Vietnamese  line.  Russia  and  China 
have  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  If  we  con- 
tinue to  push  for  military  victory,  the  ulti- 
mate result  will  not  be  the  defeat  of  North 
Vietnam,  but  rather  the  Increased  Involve- 
ment of  men  and  materials  from  China  and 
Russia  until  we  are  engulfed  In  a  nuclear 
war. 

We  can  debate  forever  our  sincere  opin- 
ions as  to  how  far  the  war  can  be  escalated 
before  the  "point  of  no  return,"  but  of  one 
fact  we  must  be  united  and  certain  .  .  .  this 
war  win  never  be  "won"  from  a  military 
standpoint.  Ultimately,  there  will  be  no  mili- 
tary winners  In  this  war  .  .  .  only  universal 
losers. 

The  Public  opinion  of  the  World  Is  shout- 
ing loud  and  clear  that  they  are  not  In  agree- 
ment with  present  tactics  of  escalation. 

Personally,  I  have  no  hard-and-fast,  pre- 
determined answers  to  "Just  how  far  we  can 
go"  In  this  matter  militarily,  but  I  am  cer- 
tain of  one  thing.  This  year  we  will  be  spend- 
ing, as  a  nation,  cloee  to  (25  Billions  of  dol- 
lars on  the  military  answer,  and  $600  mil- 
lion for  AID  (Community  Improvement  and 
Development).  It  appears  as  though  we  are 
laying  our  beta  400  to  1  In  favor  of  a  military 
answer. 

Somehow,  while  acknowledging  the  tragic 
necessity  of  yoiir  police  action  to  help  sta- 
bilize South  Vietnam,  we  must  shift  gears  and 
press  on  and  on  and  on  .  .  .  for  negotia- 
tion ...  to  bring  about  those  conditions 
where  the  people  themselves  can  freely  choose 
without  uxidue  pressure  from  either  the  Com- 
munists or  the  Americans. 

It  is  a  matter  of  universal  Christian  ur- 
gency .  .  .  that  we  become  more  and  more 
aware  of  the  ultimate  futility  of  all  military 
solutions. 

Jim,  there  is  a  foiu-th  matter  of  Christian 
urgency  that  weighs  heavily  upon  me.  We 
must  make  clear  to  all  our  boys  the  equal 
validity  of  being  a  "selective  conscientious 
objector."  I  have  failed  here,  and  so  have  our 
people. 

Our  government  has  long  provided  oppor- 
tunity for  courageous  yoimg  men  who  pre- 
ferred to  give  their  lives  In  a  non -military 
way  to  do  so.  All  through  South  Vietnam 
the  government  Is  sponsoring  opportunities 
for  thoee  willing  to  risk  their  lives  in  com- 
munity development  and  renewal  In  rural 
and  city  areas  .  .  .  areas  Infested  with  Viet 
Cong. 

We  have  never  helped  you  to  see  that  this 
Is  also  a  legitimate  Christian  answer  if  your 
conscience  should  so  dictate.  We  as  pastors 
and  people  have  permitted  the  Impression 
that  those  not  willing  to  "go  the  usual  route 
and  serve  their  term  of  duty"  are  cowards. 
un-American,  and  unpatriotic.  We  now  are 
learning  differently  through  this  great  de- 
bate taking  place  here  In  your  beloved  home- 
land. 

We  now  say  emphatically  what  we  have 
always  said  too  quietly  .  .  .  whatever  choice 
you  make  .  .  .  we  are  proud  of  you  and 
stand  behind  you!! 

If  you  choose  to  be  an  active  part  of  the 
attempt  to  solve  this  agonizing  problem  from 
a  military  standpoint  ...  we  will  stand  be- 
hind you. 

If  you  choose,  before  entering  the  service 
through  special  arrangements  with  yoiir  en- 
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llstment  board,  or  after  active  engagement 
through  cooperation  with  your  chaplain  .  .  . 
to  be  a  part  of  the  coiorageous,  community 
rehabilitation  and  development  program  .  .  . 
or  some  other  phase  of  necessary,  non-mili- 
tary service  ...  we  will  proudly  stand  be- 
hind you. 

But  Jim  .  .  .  the  decision  Is  yours.  Either 
way  Is  valid.  May  God  guide  you  In  your 
choice. 

Sorry,  Jim  ...  no  easy  and  "pat"  answers 
are  available.  I  can't  be  neutral  In  this  de- 
bate. Inevitably  some  of  my  own  prejudices 
and  opinions  have  shown  through. 

Please  remember  ...  I  do  not  claim  to 
have  the  only  valid  and  Christian  "opinion" 
as  to  which  strategy  is  best. 

You  will  have  to  read  all  available  mate- 
rial from  many  different  view-points  and 
decide  for  yourself  In  this  great  debate  Just 
where  you  stand  .  .  .  Nothing  makes  me  more 
proud  to  be  an  American  than  to  live  In  a 
country  where  this  kind  of  a  debate  takes 
place!!  Sincere  and  committed  men  and 
women  are  on  different  sides  In  the  choice  of 
strategy.  The  trick  Is  in  maintaining  the 
"creative  tension"  wherein  we  firmly  hold 
and  fight  for  our  convictions  while  still 
respecting  the  right  and  Integrity  of  the 
other  man's  point  of  view. 

But  there  are  certain  matters  of  Christian 
urgency  that  we  have  In  common. 

We  must  learn  to  love  all  men,  especially 
our  enemies,  amidst  the  harsh  realities  of 
dally  life. 

We  must  Inwardly  acknowledge  and  resolve 
that  God  uses  an  Infinite  variety  of  political 
and  economic  and  cultural  solutions  to 
channel  his  grace. 

We  must  become  acutely  aware  of  the  ulti- 
mate futility  of  military  solutions  ...  we 
live  in  a  new  age  .  .  .  They  are  stop-gap  at 
best  and  border  on  total  annihilation  at 
worst. 

We  must  make  absolutely  clear  the  equal 
validity  of  choice  to  serve  In  either  a  mili- 
tary or  a  "selective  conscientious  objector" 
role. 

May  God  elve  to  us  In  these  days  that 
abundance  of  His  grace  which  will  enable  a 
Shalt  of  light  to  break  through  the  Immense 
darkness  of  this  present  hour. 

May  he  use  the  "Creative  Tension"  of  our 
present  debate  that  Is  being  carried  on  In 
so  many  forms  to  break  the  stalemate  and 
give  a  new  sense  of  hopye. 

And  Jim,  may  the  risen  and  living  Christ 
.  .  .  through  the  Indwelling  presence  of  his 
Holy  Spirit  .  .  .  Strengthen  you  for  loving 
obedience  wherever  he  may  lead. 
Yours  in  Christ. 

John  Poss. 


JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 
HEARINGS  ON  NEW  BUDGET 
PROPOSALS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Economy  In  Government  Subcommittee 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  yes- 
terday concluded  two  extremely  profit- 
able hearings  dealing  with  proposed 
changes  in  the  Federal  budget.  Hope- 
fully. Congress  and  the  administration 
soon  can  begin  implementing  the  new 
ideas  stemming  from  the  President's 
Commission  on  Budget  Concepts — the 
Kennedy  Commission. 

A  pressing  need  for  budget  changes, 
as  recommended  by  the  Kennedy  Com- 
mission, has  been  evident  for  a  long 
time.  Elxisting  budgets  are  often  confus- 
ing ;  they  do  not  tell  in  simple  terms  just 
what  the  Government  is  taking  In  and 
giving  out:  Present  budget  concepts  fall 
to  convey  the  economic  impact  of  Gov- 
ernment accounts,  and  there  are  serious 


timelags  in  reporting  of  key  budget 
indicators. 

The  Kennedy  Commission  proposes  a 
unified  set  of  accounts  to  replace  the 
three  budgets  now  used — ^the  adminis- 
trative budget,  the  consolidated  cash 
budget,  and  the  national  income  accounts 
budget.  In  addition,  the  Commission 
asked  that  budget  reporting  be  done  on 
an  accrual  basis  which  would  provide 
more  up-to-date  information  for  eco- 
nomic analysis  of  budget  trends. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee 
strongly  endorsed  the  formation  of  the 
Kermedy  Commission  earlier  this  year. 
The  committee  has  focused  on  the  role 
of  the  budget  in  the  economy  in  a  num- 
ber of  hearings  and  reports  over  the  past 
decade. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
an  editorial  published  in  the  October  21 
issue  of  Business  Week.  The  editorial 
commends  the  Kennedy  Commission,  but 
it  also  notes  that — 

Unfortunately,  It  will  take  more  than  Just 
good  accounting  to  solve  the  fiscal  problems 
that  face  the  U.S.  today. 

Congress  must  act  not  only  to  adopt 
these  new  budget  concepts  but  also  to 
provide  leadership  in  creating  better 
economy  in  Government  as  well  as  set- 
ting up  rational  budget  priorities  and 
goals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "A  New  FYamework  for 
Budgetmaking,"  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  New  Framework  for  BtrocETMAKiNG 

In  \iew  of  the  fact  that  there  already  are 
at  least  three  different  ways  of  computing 
and  presenting  the  federal  budget.  It  could  be 
argued  that  the  last  thing  this  country  needs 
Is  a  fourth.  Nevertheless,  the  President's 
Commission  on  Budget  Concepts,  headed  by 
David  M.  Kennedy,  chairman  of  Continental 
Illinois  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  has  per- 
formed a  highly  useful  service  by  designing 
a  new  "budget  and  financial  plan"  that  would 
replace  all  of  the  older  approaches.  President 
Johnson  will  be  contributing  a  good  deal  to 
sound  decisionmaking  and  clear  thinking 
about  fiscal  policy  if  he  acceprts  the  commis- 
sion's advice  and  makes  the  new  oomoept 
"The  Budget"  of  the  United  States. 

The  basic  problem  that  the  commission 
faced  was  that  the  budg^et  must  serve  a 
variety  of  purposes.  Among  the  things  that 
It  must  do,  three  are  particularly  Important: 

It  must  set  forth  the  approprtatlonB  that 
Congress  Is  being  requested  to  make. 

It  must  propose  an  allocation  of  resources 
among  the  various  federal  programs  and  be- 
tween the  public  and  private  sectors  of  the 
economy. 

It  must  present  the  data  needed  to  deter- 
mine what  effect  fiscal  policy  will  have  on 
economic  stability  and  growth. 

Multiplicity  of  uses  generated  a  multi- 
plicity of  concepts  In  budgetmaking.  The  old 
administrative  budget,  built  around  appro- 
priations and  spending  estimates,  was  first 
supplemented  by  the  cash  consolidated 
budget,  which  showed  receipts  from  and  pay- 
ments to  the  public.  And  then  alongside 
these  the  'White  House  began  presenting  the 
national  Income  accounts  budget  as  a  better 
measure  of  the  Impact  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment on  the  economy. 

The  result  was  growing  confusion  that 
threatened  to  discredit  the  whole  budget- 
malting  process.  And  this  danger  wa*  ag- 
gravated by  bitter  disagreement  among  ac- 
counting experts  on  the  proper  way  to  handle 


a  number  of  items,  such  as  government  loans 
and  participation  certificates. 

After  a  i>ainstaklng  study,  the  commission 
has  come  up  with  sensible  proposals  on  most 
of  these  disputed  points.  It*  greatest  con- 
tribution, however,  has  been  to  propose  a 
framework  for  the  budget  that  will  present 
all  the  essential  data  for  analysis  and  deci- 
sion making  without  allowing  one  Eispeci  to 
overshadow  the  others. 

As  the  commission  says,  "This  approach 
is  In  contrast  to  the  historic  tendency  to 
view  the  budget  in  terms  of  a  single  num- 
ber— the  surplus  or  deflxrit.  This  overconcen- 
tratlon  on  the  surplus  or  deficit  figure  Is  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  present  prolifera- 
tion of  budget  concepts.  In  turn  It  has  been 
a  root  cause  of  public  confusion  and  has 
been  responsible  for  accusations  of  'gim- 
mickry.' ...  It  Is  not  possible  for  one  num- 
ber to  portray  the  scope,  character,  and  eco- 
nomic effects  of  the  government's  financial 
plan." 

Unfortimately  It  will  take  more  than  Just 
good  accounting  to  solve  the  fiscal  problems 
that  face  the  U.S.  today.  But  the  budget  the 
commission  proposes  will  contribute  to  In- 
telligent debate  and  a  broader  understanding 
of  what  our  problems  are. 


EDUCATION  IS  THE  SECRET  OF  OUR 
BOUNTIFUL  HARVEST 

Mr.  HOTJ.TNGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
constantly  disheartening  and  shocking  to 
me  as  I  read  current  reports  concerning 
the  decline  in  farm  commodity  prices. 
Nothing  brings  home  more  vividly  the 
plight  of  our  fanners  as  do  these  con- 
stant reminders  that  farm  parity  stands 
at  73  and  that  prices  for  the  fanners' 
produce  have  declined. 

American  agriculture  which,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  hungry  world,  is  our  greatest 
success  story,  is  the  least  rewarded  of 
anj'  segment  of  our  economy.  It  seems 
that  our  economy  is  constantly  on  the 
upswing,  particularly  insofar  as  consum- 
ers prices  are  concerned,  but  stationary, 
or  depressed,  insofar  as  farm  prices  are 
concerned.  Unless  we  soon  undertake 
that  massive,  long-range  innovative 
effort  to  master  the  world  food  problem, 
as  called  for  in  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee  report,  we  may  face 
the  awesome  spector  of  fimiine  un- 
precedented in  human  history. 

The  Western  World  can  lU  afford  to 
sit  idly  by  and  watch  Immense  tragedy 
unfold  on  the  world  scene,  under  cir- 
cumstances where  2  billion  people  scarce- 
ly able  to  provide  for  themselves  today 
will  double  their  population  within  the 
next  few  years. 

I  mention  these  facts  simply  to  drama- 
tize the  challenge  that  is  currently  facing 
our  agricultural  economy.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  this  Nation,  with  the  help  of 
Congress,  the  laboratory,  and  a  wise  sys- 
tem of  Inexpensive  distribution  of  knowl- 
edge, the  American  farmer  has  given  us 
a  $50  billion  industry.  Under  its  progress, 
our  American  consumer  spends  less  than 
18  percent  of  his  disposable  income  for 
food.  Compare  this  with  the  requirement 
of  29  percent  in  the  United  Kingdom.  30 
percent  in  Prance,  53  percent  In  Russia, 
45  percent  In  Italy,  and  47  percent  In 
Japan. 

Under  our  system  one  farmworker  In 
America  produces  enough  food  for  31 
persons.  In  EJurope  the  average  farmer 
produces  only  enough  food  for  10  per- 
sons. In  Russia,  a  farmworker's  produc- 
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tion  is  barely  sufficient  to  feed  four  or 
five  persons. 

I  believe  the  greatest  tribute  paid  the 
American  farmer  and  his  tremendous 
productivity  was  a  recent  report  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  that,  if 
farm  prices  had  kept  pace  with  the  gen- 
eral level  of  food  prices  over  the  past  20 
years,  consumer  expenditures  for  food  in 
America  last  year  would  have  been  $104 
billion  instead  of  $91  billion.  Think  of  it. 
This  yearly  $13  billion  savings  to  the 
Amerlcain  consumer  is  twice  the  annual 
cost  of  running  the  U.S.  Post  OfBce  De- 
partment, or  the  total  cost  of  operating 
both  the  U.S.  Post  OfBce  Department  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  over  the  past  20 
years,  food  savings  to  the  American  con- 
sumer have  been  well  over  $100  billion. 

In  comparing  our  success  with  those  of 
other  countries.  I  think  we  should  keep 
constantly  in  mind  that  the  founders 
of  this  country  envisioned  education  as 
a  practical  tool  of  agriculture.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  they  established  an  in- 
expensive method  of  bridging  the  gap 
between  the  scientific  laboratory  and  the 
land,  by  providing  for  the  low  cost  dis- 
tribution of  technical  information. 

On  this  premise  the  agricultural  pub- 
lishers of  our  country,  with  the  help  of 
the  Congress,  have  built  their  industry, 
but  like  the  American  farmer  they  too 
have  been  ill  rewarded  for  their  efforts. 
State  and  regional  farm  publications, 
familiar  to  all  of  you,  have  had  a  decline 
of  30  million  copies  per  year  In  the  past 
10  years,  and  their  revenues  have  de- 
clined by  about  $2  million  per  year.  This 
is  big  money  in  their  small  business. 

There  are  many  disagreements  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  this 
body  over  proposed  and  pending  legisla- 
tion. However,  on  their  special  recogni- 
tion of  agricultural  magazines,  as  con- 
tained in  the  House-enacted  version  of 
H.R.  7977,  it  is  my  very  fervent  desire 
that  the  Senate  acquiesce. 

These  publications  have  had  their 
pound,  advertising  rates  In  the  first  and 
second  zones  hiked  180  percent  In  the 
past  18  years  and  had  the  administra- 
tion's original  proposal  been  approved  by 
the  House,  their  first-  and  second-zone 
advertising  rates  would  have  been  hiked 
240  percent.  This  is  far  more  than  the 
percentage  increases  imposed  or  antici- 
pated for  their  large  national  competi- 
tors. The  steep,  local  rates  have  come 
about  in  the  effort  to  curb  "drop  ship- 
ments" and  reentry  practices  on  the  part 
of  large  publishers  to  take  advantage  of 
low,  local  rates,  as  urban  population  in- 
creased and  farm  population  declined. 

I  agree  with  the  House  that  farm  pub- 
lication's rate  increases  on  the  adver- 
tising content  in  the  first  and  second 
zones  should  be  withheld  at  this  time. 

A  short  time  ago  I  reviewed  a  copy  of 
the  first  edition  of  the  American  Agri- 
culturist published  in  April  1842.  I  was 
impressed  with  the  pattern  of  operation 
established  by  this  publication  which  is 
still  in  existence  today.  Its  subscription 
rate  was  $1  per  year  then  and  has  re- 
mained at  $1.  Under  the  then  existing 
laws,  the  postmasters  were  permitted  to 
enclose  money  for  subscriptions  free  of 
postage.  Finally,  the  editorial  content  of 
this  publication  gave  the  first  indication 


of  the  value  of  hybrid  seed.  It  was  truly 
a  lighthouse  guiding  an  infant  industry. 
The  agricultural  publishing  industry  has 
followed  this  pattern  generally  through- 
out the  past  150  years. 

Many  of  their  magazines  are  over  100 
years  old  and  still  in  business.  Subscrip- 
tion prices  are  low  to  encourage  maxi- 
mum circulation. 

This  segment  of  the  publishing  indus- 
try has  been  built  on  free-ln-county 
rural  free  delivery,  low  wlthin-county 
rates,  and  for  over  20  years — 1935  to 
1958 — a  combined  editorial  and  first  and 
second  zone  advertising  rate,  which  were 
equal  in  amounts  ranging  from  1.5  cents 
per  pound  in  1935,  to  1.95  cents  per 
pound  in  1958. 

In  tribute  to  the  great  innovative  ef- 
forts of  our  agricultural  science,  this 
industr>'  has  been  recognized  by  Gov- 
ernment and  farmers  alike  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  tools  of  production. 
And  yet.  how  can  farm  publications  pass 
on  increased  postal  costs  in  light  of  de- 
clining circulation  and  revenues? 

With  the  challenge  facing  the  world 
today,  as  population  expands  at  3  per- 
cent a  year,  while  food  production  lags 
at  2  percent  per  year,  we  can  ill  afford 
to  discourage  the  agricultural  publish- 
ing industry,  which  has  added  so  much  to 
the  bounty  of  America.  Especially,  since 
it  is  the  lack  of  this  great  foresight  in 
foreign  nations  that  has  contributed  to 
their  unproductive  plight. 

I  believe  the  U.S.  Senate  should  en- 
courage this  industry,  and  permit  It  to 
continue  its  invaluable  service  to  the 
farmer  and  all  the  American  people. 


BICENTENNIAL  OF  NORFOLK 
NAVAL  SHIPYARD 

Mr.  8PONG.  Mr.  President,  last  Sat- 
urday I  had  the  pleasure  of  participating, 
along  with  Senator  Byrd  and  Represent- 
ative Porter  Hardy,  Jr..  in  a  ceremony 
climaxing  this  year's  bicentennial  cele- 
bration of  the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  In 
Portsmouth,  Va. 

As  a  native  and  lifelong  resident  of 
Portsmouth,  it  was  a  special  privilege  to 
have  a  role  in  the  rededication  of  the 
Nation's  oldest  shipyard  to  another  cen- 
tury of  service  and  to  Introduce  the 
day's  principal  speaker,  Adm.  Ephralm 
P.  Holmes,  the  commander  in  chief  of 
the  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet. 

The  shipyard  at  Portsmouth  was  es- 
tablished lief  ore  there  was  a  U.S.  Navy, 
and  one  of  the  first  frigates  authorized 
by  the  Congress  for  the  Navy  was  con- 
structed there.  Literally,  the  shipyard 
has  grown  with  the  Navy  and  has  earned 
a  reputation  by  Its  service  in  peace 
and  war  for  efficient  and  economical 
performance. 

The  rich  historical  tradition  of  the 
Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  was  recounted 
Saturday  by  Admiral  Holmes  as  he 
stressed  the  invaluable  contributions  a 
shipyard  makes  to  the  fleet.  He  spoke 
knowingly  of  the  skill  and  craftsmanship 
of  the  shipyard  employees  and  of  their 
ability  to  meet  the  challenging  demands 
of  a  modem  fleet. 

I  Join  with  Admiral  Holmes  in  salut- 
ing the  truly  elite  work  force  at  the  Nor- 
folk Naval  Shipyard  and  I  wish  them 
continued    success    In    the   future.   Mr. 


President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Admiral  Holmes'  address  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa5  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  by  Adm.  Ephr.mm  P.  Holmes,  VS. 

Navy,  Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Atlantic 

Fuxr,  AT  THE  Bicentennial  ANNrvERSART 

OF  THE  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyari),  Ports- 

MOXTTH,  Va.,  November  4,   1967 

Senator  Spong,  Senator  Byrd,  Congreaa- 
man  Hardy,  Rear  Admiral  Brown,  dlBtln- 
gulsbed  gueste,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  often 
man  marks  centennial  anniversaries  In  a 
sterile  museum  atmosphere,  surrounded  by 
objects  too  sacred  to  touch,  too  fragile  to  use, 
too  obsolete  to  be  of  any  value  In  contem- 
porary times.  However,  that  la  certainly  not 
the  case  with  the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  be- 
cause, as  we  mark  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  Nation's  oldest  shipyard,  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  one  of  the  Nation's  most  modem 
ship  repair  facilities. 

As  we  stand  almost  In  sight  of  America's 
oldest  drydock.  we  also  stand  within  the 
shadow  of  one  of  the  Navy's  most  modem 
electronics  shops.  As  we  look  backward  over 
200  years  of  accomplishment,  we  also  may 
look  forward  to  a  future  of  Infinite  chal- 
lenge. Application  of  advanced  technology 
by  personnel  with  a  tradition  of  skill  and 
craftsmanship  has  always  been  the  key 
to  effectiveness  by  the  U.S.  Navy,  afloat, 
and  ashore.  Nowhere  should  that  be  more 
true  than  In  Its  shipyards. 

It  Is  appropriate,  then,  that  we  examine 
the  past  ufKin  which  our  heritage  Is  based, 
while  keeping  a  weather  eye  upon  to- 
morrow. The  200  year  history  of  this  ship- 
yard and  Its  vast  potential  for  the  future 
offers  us  an  excellent  opportunity  to  do  so. 

These  two  hundred  years  have  been  a  time 
of  tremendous  change  which  has  been  re- 
flected by  alteration  of  the  roles  and  con- 
tributions of  this  shipyard.  The  two  main 
causes  of  those  changes  are:  First,  developing 
naval  technology  which  has  seen  us  go  in 
200  years  from  sail  to  coal  to  oil  to  nu- 
clear energy:  from  round  shot  to  rifled  shot 
to  guided  missiles:  and.  from  observation 
balloons  to  biplanes  to  Jet  fighters,  and. 
second,  the  changing  mission  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  as  an  Instrument  of  American  foreign 
policy.  In  the  200  years  under  discussion 
we  have  progressed  from  a  defensive  con- 
tinental country  to  a  nation  preeminent  In 
world  affairs. 

But  this  shipyard  had  Its  beginnings  be- 
fore there  was  any  thought  of  a  U.S.  Navy. 
It  played  a  part  In  the  revolution,  and  some 
of  Its  workmen  witnessed  the  significant 
example  of  the  Importance  of  seapower  to  the 
Nation  when  CornwalUs  was  trapped  on  the 
peninsula  at  Yorktown  with  any  escape 
closed  to  him  by  seapower  applied  by  oxir 
French  allies. 

The  first  threat  to  the  new  Nation's  free- 
dom came  at  sea.  American  merchant  ships 
unprotected  by  a  naval  force,  were  tempt- 
ing targets  for  the  corsairs  of  the  barbary 
states.  To  counter  this  threat  Congress  es- 
tablished the  U.S.  Navy  and  authorized  the 
construction  of  six  frigates.  One  of  these 
frigates,  USS  Chesapeake,  was  built  here. 
With  the  building  of  the  Chesapeake,  this 
shipyard  established  her  place  of  Importance 
to  the  new  Navy  and  they  have  grown  to- 
gether continuously. 

Chesapeake  fought  In  the  Barbary  Wars 
In  the  Quasi  War  with  Prance,  and  In  the 
War  of  1812  against  the  British. 

The  Navy  which  entered  that  war  without  a 
great  deal  of  respect,  even  from  fellow  Amer- 
icans emerged,  ton  for  ton,  with  a  reputation 
as  a  most  formidable  fighting  Navy.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  lessons  of  that  unfortunate  war, 
the  Nation  saw  the  need  for  first  line  ahlpa. 
Even  though  peacetime  slowed  the  building 
program,  the  decade  after  the  war  of  1812  saw 
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the  U.S.  Navy  acquire  Its  first  ships  of  the 
line — one  of  which,  USS  Delautare,  with  74 
guns,  was  buUt  here  in  1817  and,  after  this 
shipyard  completed  the  first  drydock  in 
America,  went  on  to  become  the  first  ship  to 
be  drvdocked  in  this  country. 

After  the  war  of  1812,  the  country  entered 
a  period  of  expansion. 

Noted  naval  historian  and  newsman  Fletch- 
er Pratt  characterized  the  period  as  being 
dominated  by  the  concept  of  making  the 
American  flag  respected.  In  his  words  "This 
concept  turned  naval  captains  Into  armed 
diplomats." 

It  was  during  these  years  that  great  strides 
were  being  made  In  two  vital  areas  of  tech- 
nological development — the  evolution  of 
naval  propulsion  from  sail  to  steam,  and  the 
evolution  of  the  modern  warship. 

This  shipyard  was  deeply  Involved  In  both 
of  these  significant  programs. 

Napoleon  called  American  Inventor  Robert 
Pulton  a  Charlatan  after  a  demonstration  of 
the  steamboat,  but  luckily,  our  Congress  had 
more  confidence  In  him  and  In  1834.  author- 
ized $5,000.00  to  experiment  with  steam  en- 
gines. In  1850.  the  USS  Powhatan,  one  of  the 
C.S  Navy's  first  effective  steam  powered  ships 
was  commissioned  here.  I  stress  she  was  not 
our  first  steam  powered  ship.  This  Is  signifi- 
cant because  it  took  twenty  years  to  proceed 
from  experiments  with  steam  power  to  a  stage 
of  having  the  technical  ability  and  equipment 
to  build  a  truly  operational  steam  powered 
warship. 

Powhatan  Is  a  good  example  of  the  Im- 
portance of  applied  research  and  how  this 
shipyard,  using  scientific  advances  In  naval 
warship  design  and  construction.  Influenced 
history. 

The  total  transition  to  a  steam  powered 
fleet  took  some  40  years  to  complete.  For 
many  reasons.  It  Is  rea,=onable  to  assume  that 
it  may  take  very  nearly  that  long  for  a  com- 
plete change  to  nuclear  power  to  become  an 
accomplished  fact. 

The  Civil  War  was  an  era  which  saw  this 
shipyard  play  a  major  role  in  making  the 
world's  wooden  navies  obsolete.  In  1962,  on 
the  burned  hull  of  the  former  Union  frigate. 
USS  Merrimac.  It  built  the  first  armored  ship 
to  flght  a  battle.  As  the  CSS  Virginia,  she  de- 
feated a  squadron  of  wooden  Union  ships  In 
Hampton  roads  and  she  then  engaged.  Incon- 
clusively, the  USS  Monitor,  as  a  result,  the 
course  of  naval  development  was  changed  In 
Hampton  roads.  In  sight  of  you  seated  here. 

After  the  Civil  War,  as  the  Nation  turned 
its  thoughts  and  energies  to  internal  affairs, 
the  Navy  fell  Into  stagnation  and  disrepair. 
International  trade  carried  In  American  ships 
fell  to  V3  Its  former  volume.  There  was  little 
feeling  of  a  need  for  a  Navy.  During  the 
period  1867  to  1883.  American  shipyards  de- 
teriorated. The  Norfolk  shipyard  apparently 
built  the  only  new  shlpe  constructed  for 
the  Navy  during  this  18  year  period — two 
small  gunboats. 

Many  factors.  Including  the  writings  of 
Commander  Alfred  T.  Mahan,  freed  the  Navy 
from  Its  enforced  lethargy.  The  resurgence 
was  marked  here  In  1887  by  the  beginning 
of  the  construction  of  USS  Raleigh,  an  11 
gun  cruiser,  the  first  ship  of  the  "new"  Navy 
to  be  completely  designed  and  built  by  the 
Government,  and  the  construction  of  USS 
Texas.  She  was  the  Navy's  first  battleship 
and  the  first  all  steel  ship  built  at  this  yard. 
The  shipyard  also  felt  the  Influence  of  mod- 
ern innovations  ranging  from  electricity  to 
telephones. 

After  victory  In  the  Spanish  American  War 
the  United  States  was  clearly  established  as 
a  world  power.  The  United  States  came  out 
of  the  war  with  overseas  poesesslons  which 
made  a  seagoing  Navy  an  obvious  necessity. 

America's  naval  contribution  to  World 
War  I  was  largely  logistic  and  defensive.  We 
buUt  ships  such  as  the  destroyer  Craven 
here  in  1918.  We  furnished  supplies,  provided 
convoy  escorts  and  patrols  which  succeeded 


m  neutralizing  the  enemy  submarine  threat. 
In  each  of  these  things,  the  naval  shipyard 
played  an  Important  supporting  role. 

The  commissioning  here  of  the  USS  Lang- 
ley  In  1922  as  the  Navy's  first  aircraft  carrier 
marked  the  third  major  type  of  naval  war- 
ship produced  by  this  shipyard  for  our  Navy. 
Armored  ships,  battleships  and  aircraft  car- 
riers for  our  Navy  all  started  here.  The  Im- 
portance of  having  shipyards  capable  of  con- 
verting ships  to  new  uses  is  Illustrated  by 
recalling  that  the  Langley  was  converted  to 
her  historic  role  from  not  so  glamorous  be- 
ginnings as  the  collier  Jupiter.  Langley  was 
the  first  of  a  type  of  ship  which  was  to  play 
a  major  role  in  the  defeat  of  the  Axis  powers 
in  World  War  II,  and  is  the  cornerstone  to 
the  flexible,  mobile  operating  forces  of  the 
U.S.  Navy. 

Activity  and  employment  In  the  Norfolk 
naval  shipyard  dropped  in  the  twenties  and 
early  thirties  to  a  level  below  that  of  1914. 
This  trend  of  consolidation  was  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  national  temper  against  war  and 
all  the  instruments  of  war  In  the  post  war 
period. 

During  the  steady  deterioration  of  interna- 
tional relations.  In  the  postwar  decades, 
understanding  began  to  grow  that  a  superior 
Navy,  made  possible  by  our  wealth  and  re- 
sources, would  be  the  best  Insurance  against 
Involvement,  or  falling  in  that,  against  de- 
feat in  future  wars.  It  was  also  realized  that 
the  danger  of  war  was  Increased  when  na- 
tions controlled  wealth  and  resources  which 
they  lacked  strength  to  defend. 

As  a  result,  a  battleship  modernization 
program  was  undertaken.  Six  of  the  fleet's 
older  battleships  were  modernized  at  the 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard  between  1925  and  1934. 
This  program  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
new  role  for  this  naval  shipyard:  conversion 
and  modernization  as  opposed  to  new  con- 
struction. 

It  was  during  World  War  11  that  our  Na- 
tion's status  as  a  world  power  was  put  to  the 
clas3  cf  comb-\tant  ship.  The  Atlantic  Fleet 
was  Inferior  to  the  Japanese  fleet  in  every 
class  of  combatant  ship,  Tlie  .Atlantic  fleet 
was  soon  put  in  a  very  serious  situation  by 
the  German  submarine  threat.  The  contri- 
butions of  our  naval  shipyards  during  those 
trying  years  is  legendary.  Norfolk  Naval  Ship- 
yards particularly  so.  From  1940  to  the  end 
of  the  war  shipyard  workers  swarmed  to  re- 
pair, alter  or  convert  6.850  ships  at  the  same 
time.  They  built  over  100  new  ships,  44  of 
them  large  combatant  types  like  U.S.S.  Shan- 
gri-La. In  addition,  the  yard  manufactured 
and  delivered  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
products  for  forces  afloat  and  other  elements 
of  the  shore  establishment. 

With  the  close  of  World  War  n  the  naval 
shipyards  resumed  a  peacetime  status.  How- 
ever." this  shipyard's  work  force  did  not  fall 
below  9.000.  The  existence  of  a  skilled  work 
force  paid  off  when  we  had  to  rebuild  our 
national  defenses  with  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities In  Korea. 

During  the  three-year  period  of  fighting 
in  Korea,  this  shipyard  completed  repairs  or 
other  work  on  more  than  1,250  naval  ships, 
and  In  addition  built  two  new  ships,  the 
minesweepers  U.S.S.  Bold  and  U.S.S.  Bulwark. 
Those  two  ships  were  the  last  two  built  in 
this  shipyard.  Prom  that  time  on,  because  It 
was  near  the  largest  concentration  of  naval 
forces  in  the  world  its  service  to  the  fieet 
would  primarily  be  In  performing  moderni- 
zation, repair,  and  conversion,  a  role  which 
It  began  to  play  successfully  with  the  bat- 
tleship modernization  program  I  mentioned 
previously. 

In  the  years  since  we  entered  the  era  of 
the  cold  war.  the  effects  of  the  period  on  the 
naval  shipyard  can  best  be  summarized  by 
discussing  briefly  the  tremendous  technologi- 
cal changes  which  have  taken  place  since 
1953. 

The  construction  of  a  new  8.5  million  dol- 
lar electronics  building,  begun  In  March  1963 


and  completed  In  August  1956,  was  the  first 
positive  step  In  true  modernization  It  was 
also  In  1953  that  the  nuclear  age  arrived 
here  with  the  establishment  of  a  facility  for 
repairing  radiological  Instruments.  From  this 
beginning  the  yard  has  continued  to  adapt 
Itself  to  the  demands  of  the  nuclear  Navy. 
In  1965,  It  completed  its  first  nucletu"  over- 
haul on  U.S.S.  Skate.  Currently  It  can  repair 
any  type  of  ship  in  the  fleet,  except  the 
Polaris  submarines,  and.  It  is  now  preparing 
to  add  this  capability. 

In  1957,  computers  joined  electronics  and 
nuclear  energy  In  the  shipyard  installation 
of  the  first  computer  in  the  comptroller  de- 
partment. Now  the  shipyard  has  four  com- 
puter systems  which  are  used  In  such  varied 
fields  as  stock  accounting,  predicting  work- 
loads, processing  payrolls  and  solving  scien- 
tific and  engineering  problems  in  the  design 
division. 

By  1959.  81%  of  our  fighting  ships  had 
been  built  In  World  War  n.  To  avoid  block 
obsolescence  we  had  to  spend  naany  millions 
of  dollars  to  modernize  and  prolong  the  use- 
ful life  of  nearly  300  ships.  It  took  five  years 
10  complete  the'fieet  rehabilitation  and  mod- 
ernization program,  better  known  as  Fram 
Older  ships  certainly  have  no  monopoly 
for  repair  and  modernization  requirements. 
From  the  time  a  new  ship  slides  down  the 
ways — she's  subject  to  the  damaging  effects 
of  the  elements  and,  In  this  day  of  swift 
technological   advances,   obsolescence. 

The  challenges  of  keeping  the  fleet  mod- 
ern and  ready  were  made  greater  by  the  in- 
troduction of  missiles.  The  missile  age  came 
to  this  shipyard  in  1958.  when  USS  Observa- 
tion Island,  a  support  ship  for  the  first  test 
shots  of  the  Polaris  missiles,  was  commis- 
sioned. 

Missiles  had  become  so  Important  to  the 
fieet  by  1964  that  this  shipyard  established 
a  surface  missile  systems  task  group. 

In  1767,  as  today,  new  types  of  machinery, 
trained  technicians,  adequate  docking  facili- 
ties, and  efficient  administrative  systems  were 
needed  to  meet  the  challenges  of  changing 
times  and  methods. 

As  a  result.  It  Is  not  wrong  to  say  that 
in  our  review  of  the  accomplishment  and 
challenges  here  at  Norfolk,  we  have  been 
talking  of  things  common  to  all  naval  ship- 
yards because  since  the  U.S.  Na^•>•  established 
shlpvards  In  1801.  they  have  been  an  integral 
part'  of  our  Nation's  naval  strength.  Our 
yards  are  vital  becaiose  they  provide  essen- 
tial support  which  must  be  responsive  to 
the  operating  forces,  and  as  those  operating 
forces  are  made  up  of  ships  or  growing  com- 
plexity and  the  demands  upon  them  for  pro- 
longed deployments  continue,  the  future  role 
of  naval  shipyards  will  be  Increasingly  im- 
portant. It  has  been  said  that  we  once  de- 
fined our  ships  In  terms  of  measurement, 
that  Is  tonnage,  or  speed,  or  draft,  but  now 
they  must  be  measured  In  the  more  subtle 
terms  of  the  purpose  and  effectiveness  of 
their  weapons  systems.  In  turn,  that  ef- 
fectiveness must  always  be  measured  in  terms 
of  the  specific  environment  In  which  a  ship 
Is  now  operating,  and  In  which  It  will  oper- 
ate in  the  foreseeable  future.  For  example. 
many  of  our  ballistic  missile  submarines 
have  been  successively  converted  to  employ 
3  versions  of  the  Polaris  missile  and  USS 
Porrestal,  now  undergoing  repair  here,  has 
a  completely  modern  electronic  system  as  a 
result  of  the  modernization  program  at  this 
yard,  although  she  Is  now  14  years  old.  The 
complexities  of  today's  many  threats  to 
world  peace  dictate  rapid  and  accurate  work 
now  to  meet  the  challenges  of  tomorrow. 

With  the  continuing  Introduction  Into  the 
Navy  Inventory  of  such  sophisticated  ships 
and  craft  as;  hydrofoils;  ground  effects  vehi- 
cles; combined  purpose  ships  such  as  the 
fast  stores  ship,  the  fast  combat  support 
ship,  and  the  amphibious  assault  ship;  Im- 
proved missiles;  advanced  electronics;  sub- 
marines able  to  dive  to  greet«r  depths:  antl- 
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submarine  warfare  ships  with  bigger  sonars 
and  diverse  weapons.  The  naval  shipyards  will 
be  a  determining  factor  in  the  U.S.  Navy's 
efforts  to  remain  the  worlds  preeminent 
naval  power 

Old  skills  cannot  be  forgotten,  new  skills 
must  be  developed,  to  be  practiced  with  dedi- 
cation and  craftsmanship. 

For  that  reason,  in  closing.  I  wish  to  ad- 
dress myself  particularly  to  those  who  toll 
here,  those  who  must  practice  the  skilled 
craftsmanship. 

I  hope  that  this  review  has  emphasized.  In 
your  minds,  the  Importance  of  this  ship- 
yard, and  all  Navy  shipyards  to  the  fleet 
and  in  that  way  has  enhanced  your  under- 
standing of  the  contributions  you  make  to 
the   Nation's   development   and   security. 

I  ask  that  you  rededlcate  yourselves  to  a 
new  century  of  progress,  because  the  most 
valuable  asset  to  this  shipyard  through  the 
years  has  been  its  people.  Men  and  women 
who  are  In  the  aggregate,  educated,  dedi- 
cated and  professional. 

The  quality  of  output  of  this  shipyard  at- 
tests to  the  fact  that  it  is  supported  by 
a  truly  elite  work  force. 

A  fighting  ship  is  not  a  democracy:  It  is 
a  tool  democracy  uses  to  survive.  This  ship- 
yard has  been  producing  these  tools  for  200 
years.  Our  country's  survival  in  the  face  of 
repeated  military  threats  throughout  Its  his- 
tory is  a  Uvlng  tribute  to  the  quality  and 
success  of  your  efforts. 


FORMER   CEA   CHAIRMAN   HELLER: 
HOW  TO  MAKE  PROSPERITY  LAST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
fourth  article  In  the  United  Press  Inter- 
national series  on  how  to  make  prosper- 
ity last  was  published  in  last  Friday's 
Washington  Post. 

The  article  was  written  by  Dr.  Walter 
W.  Heller — a  man  who  needs  little  intro- 
duction in  this  body.  Walter  Heller  as 
President  Kennedy's  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  has  per- 
haps done  more  than  any  other  person 
to  educate  the  Congress  and  the  public 
in  the  role  that  Government  economic 
policy  can  play  in  maintaining  continu- 
ous prosperity.  He  set  high  goals  fo»^ur 
economic  performance,  and  demon- 
strated that  we  could  indeed  achieve  our 
tremendous  economic  potential.  Al- 
though Walter  Heller  returned  to  aca- 
demic life  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
In  1964  after  serving  1  year  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  he  continues  to  consult 
with  the  President's  Council  and  takes  an 
active  part  in  the  public  debate  over  eco- 
nomic issues. 

True  to  his  belief  in  our  ability  to 
manage  continuing  prosperity,  Walter 
Heller  today  sees  no  reason  why  we  can 
not  have  81  months  more  of  prosperity. 
However.  I  can  not  accept  his  prescrip- 
tion for  making  this  possible. 

The  economic  dilemma  we  face  today 
involves  more  than  a  test  of  the  "new 
economics"  and  the  "old  politics."  as  Dr. 
Heller  describes  it.  The  economic  out- 
look is  uncertain  enough  to  create  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  even  among  adher- 
ents to  the  principles  of  the  "new  eco- 
nomics." 

Dr.  Heller  believes  that  "the  U.S.  econ- 
omy is  again  off  to  the  races,"  and  that 
a  tax  increase  is  needed  if  we  are  to  es- 
cape the  penalties  of  future  economic  dis- 
tortions and  more  inflation.  But  I  ask, 
Does  the  evidence  today  support  the  view 
that  economic  expansion  is  progressing 
too  rapidly?  I  do  not  believe  it  does.  With 


employment  above  4  percent,  capacity 
utilization  at  83.8  percent,  and  declines 
in  the  levels  of  industrial  production  smd 
durable  goods  orders,  there  is  certainly 
no  evidence  of  overheating. 

To  this  line  of  argument  Dr.  Heller 
would  answer  that  the  tax  increase  is 
needed  today  to  help  the  economy  later. 
But  this  view  places  a  faith  in  the  ac- 
curacy of  forecasts  that  I  do  not  believe 
is  warranted.  Economic  expansion  has 
been  much  slower  this  year  than  the  ad- 
ministration predicted.  We  barely 
avoided  a  recession  in  the  first  half  of 
the  year,  and  if  we  had  enacted  a  tax 
increase  effective  the  first  half  of  July 
as  originally  proposed,  we  would  very 
likely  have  thrown  the  economy  into  a 
recession.  I  think  that  the  advocacy  of  a 
tax  increase  is  still  premature  today. 

I  was  disappointed  that  Walter  Heller 
did  not  mention  the  wage/price  guide- 
posts,  and  in  particular,  the  need  for  a 
stronger  wage/price  policy  this  year.  Dr. 
Heller  deserves  much  credit  for  the  first 
articulation  of  the  gnidepost  policy.  In 
February,  he  told  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  that  price  rises  this  year 
would  be  largely  caused  by  cost-push 
factors,  and  this  view  has  been  proven 
to  be  correct.  I  felt  then  and  still  believe 
today  that  a  stronger  wage/price  policy 
would  have  helped  considerably  to  hold 
down  prices.  Yet  Just  when  we  needed 
the  guideposts  most,  they  were  virtually 
abandoned  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Heller's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington   Post.  Nov.  3.   1967] 
How  To  Make  Prosperity  Last,  IV — Tax  In- 
crease  Now   Wax   Help   Economy   Later, 

Helleb  Says 
(By    Walter    W.    Heller,    former    Chairman, 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers) 

It  is  curious  and  perplexing  that  Just  when 
the  current  economic  expansion,  begun  In 
the  winter  of  1961,  is  entering  the  record 
books  as  the  longest  uninterrupted  expansion 
in  our  history,  a  new  chorus  of  criticism  Is 
being  directed  at  the  economics  and  the  eco- 
nomic policies  that  have  made  It  possible. 

For  those  who  may  have  entered  late,  let 
me  add  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  under 
Are  for  what  has  become  known  as  the  "New 
Economics."  In  the  earliest  years  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Administration,  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  was  criticized  for  laying  out 
forecasts  and  goals  In  specific  quantitative 
terms;  and  its  projections  of  the  economy's 
capabilities  were  widely — and  wrongly — ar- 
gued to  be  too  high. 

Later,  the  1963  proposal  for  major  tax  cuts 
was  bogged  down  for  over  a  year  as  Congres- 
sional and  public  debate  raged  over  the 
analysis  behind  the  proposal  and  the  fore- 
cast of  what  it  would  deliver  for  the  econ- 
omy. 

DEBATES    CL-^RIFIED    ISSTTES 

But  these  debates  served  to  clarify  Issues 
and  to  educate.  And  the  "New  Economics" 
gained  acceptance  by  delivering  the  economic 
expansion  and  resulting  balanced  Federal 
budget  it  had  promised. 

But  once  the  refreshing  breezes  of  the  tax 
cuts  were  supplanted  by  the  strong,  hot  winds 
of  Vietnam  in  the  summer  of  1965,  the  "New 
Economics" — as  well  as  the  "Old  Politics" — 
was  put  to  a  severe  test:  would  its  successful 
policy  for  expansion  be  matched  by  equally 
forceful  policies  to  fight  inflation? 

Policy    in     1966    gave    an    unsatisfactory 


answer.  True,  fiscal  policy  switched  from 
expansion  to  restraint  with  a  couple  of  tax- 
tightening  measures.  But  no  across-the- 
board  income  tax  boost  was  put  through. 
As  a  result,  we  Jammed  on  the  monetary 
brakes.  .  .  . 

OFF   TO  THE   RACES 

Today,  the  U.S.  economy  is  again  off  to 
the  races.  We  are  faced  with  renewed  Infla- 
tion. Yet,  rather  than  \ise  the  temporary 
restraint  of  the  10  j)er  cent  surtax.  Congress 
is  dragging  its  feet. 

Economic  Issues  are  being  obscured  by 
quarrels  over  Vietnam,  the  budget,  and 
fears  of  voter  reaction.  Decisions  are  being 
delayed  at  considerable  cost  and  even  greater 
risk.  .  .  . 

We  need  restraint  now  as  a  step  toward 
maintaining  our  expansion  over  the  longer 
run.  If  81  months  is  a  new  record,  this  U 
a  new  record,  this  is  no  reason  why  we  can- 
not have  81  more.  .  .  . 

If  we  fall  to  enact  a  tax  increase,  we  will 
pay  a  double  penalty:  More  inflation  and 
distortion  now.  more  risk  of  recession  later, 
especially  after  Vietnam — when  qiilck  re- 
moval of  the  surtax  could  be  our  most  effec- 
tive weapon  In  keeping  the  economy  on  an 
even  keel. 

President  Johnson  has  shown  himself  will- 
ing to  propose  the  unpopular  measure  of  a 
temporary  surtax  to  achieve  the  needed 
economic  restraint.  If  Congress  now  rejects 
it — which  I,  for  one,  don't  believe  it  will 
when  the  facts  are  in  and  the  chips  are 
down — It  would  show  itself  willing  to  step 
on  the  accelerator,  but  unwilling  to  step  on 
the  brakes. 

In  the  end,  this  would  seriously  impair 
our  ability  to  pursue  sustainable,  maximum 
expansion. 

And  In  the  process,  it  would  give  apparent 
ammunition  to  critics  of  the  "New  Econom- 
ics," when  the  fault  would  really  lie  with 
the  "Old  Politics." 


THE  ACID  AFFAIR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  recently  a  most  disturbing 
series  of  articles  concerning  the  so- 
called  hippies  and  flower  children  was 
published  in  the  Washington  Post.  The 
articles  are  entitled  "The  Acid  Affair" 
and  describes  in  graphic  detail  the  sort 
of  lives  these  persons  lead.  The  articles 
also  describe  the  Immense  flow  of  traf- 
fic in  illegal  narcotics  and  drugs  that 
goes  on  In  certain  sections  of  our 
country. 

While  I  was  disturbed  by  the  tragic 
self-destruction  and  waste  of  human 
resources  the  Ul-guided  hippies  have 
brought  upon  themselves.  I  was  even 
more  concerned  and  appalled  by  the 
criminal  behavior  of  their  elders — the 
persons  who  manufacture  the  illegal 
LSD  and  other  drugs  which  so  many 
hippies  consume. 

According  to  the  articles,  many  of 
these  drug  salesmen  cloak  themselves  in 
the  mantle  of  righteousness  and  virtue. 
They  say  they  are  motivated  by  only  the 
highest  aims— supposedly  to  bring  peace 
and  spiritual  pleasure  to  those  whom 
they  sell  their  illegally  concocted 
potions. 

Yet  it  has  been  proved  by  physicians 
of  the  highest  repute  that  these  drugs 
are  harmful  beyond  description.  Though 
this  harm  may  not  be  apparent  the  first 
time  they  are  taken,  over  a  period  of 
time  the  drug's  effects  are  deadly. 

Thus  not  only  are  the  dealers  in  these 
drugs  committing  an  illegal  act  when 
they  sell  their  drugs;  they  are,  in  addi- 
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tion,  being  hyprocritlcal  in  the  highest 
degree,  for  eventually  the  only  type  of 
peace  these  drugs  will  bring  their  users 
is  the  peace  of  the  grave. 

I  urge  Federal  and  State  law  enforce- 
ment oflBcials  to  continue  investigating 
and  prosecuting  these  drug  manufac- 
turers with  all  the  vigor  at  their 
command. 

That  this  problem  may  be  more  widely 
known,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  articles  entitled  "The  Acid  Affair" 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  15,  1967] 

The  Acid  Affair — I:  The  Hmght  Is  a  Show 

OF  Moods 

(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

Haicht-Ashbury,  San  FIiancisco. — The 
gray  vapor  moves  like  liquid  in  slow  motion 
photography  curling  up  from  the  fogbelt 
of  the  Sunset  District,  penetrating  the  hills, 
flowing  down  and  upon  and  around  Halght 
Street  Itself. 

News  from  the  outside  world  is  discon- 
tinuous. The  fog  and  drugs  filter  out  pre- 
cision. 

"MICE    ARMY   AD%'ANCES 

"Sarajevo,  Yugoslavia,  August  18  (UPI) . — 
Kn  army  of  field  mice  was  poised  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Sarajevo  yesterday  eating  Its  way 
through  the  rich  Bosnian  country  side. 

"BAD    spot    for    BDID    NEST    HAIRDO 

Sunderland.  England,  August  29  (Reu- 
thers)  .—Seagulls  attacked  a  woman  at  a  bird 
sanctuary  near  here  yesterday  apparently 
mistaking   her    new   hair-style   for   a    nest." 

There  were  reports  of  bats  dying  of  un- 
known causes  in  the  Carlsbad  Caverns  In 
New  Mexico  and  of  i>eople  dying  of  known 
causes  In  Vietnam.  Nigeria.  Detroit  and 
Bolivia. 

These  were  the  reverberations  from  the 
other  side  of  the  fog.  But  the  prophets,  the 
seers  and  the  magicians  here  know  that  the 
Halght  Is  the  center  of  good  vibrations,  crea- 
tive energies,  of  the  self-effacing  self,  the 
cosmogonlc  Infinity. 

For  confirmation  there  were  ads  In  the 
newspapers:  "Columbia  Pictures  presents 
the  love-ins  produced  by  Sam  Katz- 
man.  starring  Richard  Todd,  James  Mac- 
Arthur,  Susan  Oliver — special  guest  star  Joe 
Pyne — take  a  trip  into  a  world  of  hippies, 
LSD  and  love-ins.  It's  the  motion  picture 
that  makes  the  Halght-Ashbury  scene  with 
the  love  generation." 

The  Love  Generation,  platonic  or  sexual,  is 
easier  to  proclaim  than  to  find — though 
enough  pyeople  have  crawled  the  neighbor- 
hood looking  for  it.  Look.  Time.  The  Satur- 
day Evening  Post,  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  The 
New  York  Times,  all  media,  were  there  look- 
ing and  sending  back  the  word  and  every 
word  was  different. 

Arnold  Toynbee  and  the  International  Boy 
Scout  Jamboree,  Sen.  Charles  Percy  and  Dame 
Judith  Anderson,  the  Beatle,  George  Harri- 
son, and  nuns  and  radicals  and  conservatives 
and  tourists  in  cars,  tourists  in  campers 
stuffed  with  coleman  lamp)s.  refrigerators  and 
canasta  sets  for  life  in  the  wilds,  came  to 
watch,  to  pass  Judgment  and  go  away. 

It  is.  they  said,  the  salvation  of  the  Western 
world,  the  ruin  of  the  Western  world,  a  con- 
spiracy, the  incarnation  of  the  gospel  or  Its 
profanation,  the  degeneracy  of  youth,  no.  Its 
ascension  to  a  higher  plane.  They  announced 
It  Is  the  same  old  thing,  youth  in  rebellion, 
youth  going  through  Its  phase  of  alienation; 
they  announced  it  is  utterly  new,  the  first 
epiphany  of  the  leisure  society. 

The  photographers  remain  but  their  pic- 
tures are  not  true.  Halght  Street  isn't  the 
tumultous  fauTlsm  of  color  and  free  form 


presented  on  the  covers  of  the  magazines  and 
television  tubes.  It's  a  gray  street,  made 
grayer  In  the  late  afternoon  by  the  cold  fogs. 
The  brightly  dressed  people  stand  out  be- 
cause they're  rare. 

Apache,  ex-blke  rider,  blond  Indian,  his 
long  blouse  and  beadwork  Is  colorful.  So  is 
Christopher  White  Rabbit,  goateed  and  pi- 
ratically dressed  like  Errol  Flynn  In  an  old 
flick.  And  also  Mike,  dealer  in  grass  (mari- 
juana), hair  dyed  vivid  blond,  walking 
Halght  Street  clad  In  the  vestments  of  a 
Catholic  priest,  triangular,  folding,  rich 
cloth  of  gold  and  white,  emblematic  of  dou- 
ble feast  days  of  rejoicing. 

long    HAIR.    CHEAP    JEWELRY 

Most  of  Halght  Street  is  In  second  hand 
blankets,  cast  off  army  coats.  Jeans,  thick 
sweaters  frayed  with  pulled-out  loops.  They 
have  long  hair  and  long  hair  will  look  pic- 
turesque if  you  live  In  the  land  of  the  crew- 
cut.  They  wear  a  little  jewelry,  mostly  cheap 
bibelots,  but  enough  to  flash  on  when  they're 
stoned,  on  drugs,  when  colors  glow  in  inten- 
sities straight  nervous  systems  can't  register. 

In  the  mornings  the  sun  does  shine  and  the 
vibrations  on  the  street  are  low  frequency, 
loose  elongated  curves.  In  the  mornings  the 
"straights"  (better  than  four  fifths  of  this 
area  of  perhaps  30,000  people)  arise  to  do 
their  straight  things  like  going  to 
work,  cleaning  house  and  playing  ball  In 
Golden  Gate  Park.  These  are  the  Negroes,  the 
older  whites  disinterested  in  the  suburban 
Joys  of  Daly  City  and  a  few  old  time  Bohe- 
mians and  university  Intellectuals. 

The  dealers  are  still  asleep,  yet  some  hip 
people  are  up.  Peggy  Caserta  is  on  her  way 
down  the  hill  on  Ashbury  Street  to  her 
men's  clothing  store.  "I'm  on  a  inoney  trip," 
she  says,  and  you  must  get  up  early  to  make 
money.  Funky  Sam  is  up.  probably  ditching 
the  girl  of  the  night  before,  taking  coffee  in 
the  communal  kitchen  for  there  are  posters 
to  be  designed  and  sold,  and  Ftinky  Sam  Is 
also  on  a  money  trip. 

Larry  Baldwin  is  up  going  to  his  Job  as  a 
computer  programmer.  They  busted  Larry  for 
selling  acid  (LSD)  so  he  cut  his  hair,  took 
off  his  beads  and  went  to  work.  After  a  btist 
a  lot  of  dealers  do  that  till  their  case  is 
disposed  of. 

SKATEBOARD   BY   THE  STORE 

The  Street,  the  six  blocks  between  Masonic 
and  the  pillared  gates  to  the  park,  is  friendly 
in  the  morning.  It  reminds  Peggy  of  three  or 
four  years  ago  before  the  crowds.  "Bobby  and 
I  used  to  skateboard  right  In  front  of  the 
store,  there  were  so  few  people  on  the  street," 
she  says,  but  by  the  afternoon  there  is 
scarcely  a  place  to  walk. 

Long  haired  youths  stand  on  every  curb 
hawking  the  xmderground  press  to  touring 
pedestrians  and  drivers. 

Traffic,  bumper  to  bumper,  has  almost 
stopped.  It  now  takes  an  hour  to  drive  the  six 
blocks  and  by  eight  o'clock  at  night  it  will 
be  an  hour  and  a  half — even  with  the  mtuilc- 
Ipal  buses  diverted  into  other  streets. 

The  afternoon  scene  is  a  bazaar.  Tam- 
bourines chunking,  quick  and  metallic, 
flutes,  the  occasional  steely  hum  of  a  sitar. 
Offers  to  sell  .  .  .  dope,  paper  flowers,  bits  of 
Jewelry  and  beggars:  "Got  any  spare  change? 
Gimme  a  quarter  to  support  my  habit.  Gim- 
me a  quarter  to  get  a  haircut." 

Across  many  of  the  recessed  stairway  en- 
trances to  the  flats  above  the  stores  there  are 
grills  to  keep  off  the  lounging  Street  hippies 
who  like  to  pass  time  without  demarcation 
on  the  steps. 

TOrRlSTS  INCENSED 

They  sit  with  thin  sticks  of  burning  in- 
cense stuck  in  the  crack  between  their  upper 
incisors.  The  tourists  think  they're  smoking 
dope 

Knees  drawn  up  under  their  chins,  one  of 
their  favorite  places  is  in  front  of  the  Print 
Mlna,  the  big  poster  store  that  does  $1000  a 
day  in  buttons  and  pictures. 


The  night  comes  early,  blowing  the  fog 
in  from  the  west  until  It  occludes  the  sun. 
Then  the  frequencies  of  the  vibrations  short- 
en and  the  dope  dealers  quicken  their  bar- 
gaining, their  recitations  of  today's  prices  for 
grass,  for  acid,  for  speed  (methampheta- 
mlne ) ,  for  smack  ( heroin ) .  The  customers 
out  to  cop  their  dope  hasten,  too.  Some  want 
It  retail  for  consumption  now;  some  want  It 
wholesale  for  shipment  to  fifty  states  and  a 
hundred  campuses. 

Night  arrives  at  Benches  with  the  armed 
private  guard  who  keeps  order  in  the  cavern- 
ous pizza  parlor  where  the  Hell's  Angels 
hang.  At  Benches  you  will  find  Big  Tiny,  the 
bikeless  commando,  waiting  to  step  and  fetch 
for  the  leaders.  Chocolate  George  Hank,  St. 
Louis,  Joe  Mornlngstar.  when  they  come  and 
drink  their  beer. 

Night  \-lbeB  are  high  frequency  and  short. 
They  beep  a  warning  violence.  The  gentle 
ones  vanish  Now  the  Halght  Is  a  freak  show, 
a  street  of  poisoners,  killers,  geezers,  burn 
artists,  beggers  and  thieves. 

[From   the  Washington   Post,   Oct.   16,   1967] 
The  Acid  Aitair — II:  Dope  Dealing 

I.VSTITtmONALIZED 

(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 
HAicHT-AsBrRY.  San  Prancisco.— There  is 
Ashlelgh  Brilliant,  standing  in  a  Halght 
Street  doorway,  telling  passers  by,  "I'm  a 
human  Jukebox,  put  a  quarter  in  me  and 
I'll  play."  Someone  does  and  he  sings  to  the 
tune  ot  Cielito  Lindo: 

■'Folks  are  free  in  Haight-Ashbnry 
They  can  live  and  he  what  they  wanna: 
Wedding  cakes  give  stomachache 
So  the  hippies  take  mariiuana. 

"High,  high,  high,  high. 
It's  no  dishonor — 
Phony  matrimony's  a  lousy  life: 
If  you  need  a  wife,  marry  Juana!" 

A  cop  comes  along  In  the  passing  crowd 
and  cautions  Ashlelgh,  "Ugh.  ugh.  ugh!  Re- 
member you  believe  la  free,  free,  free.  No 
soliciting." 

The  gesture  Is  lost  In  the  disorder  of  the 
street.  The  bongo  players  on  the  steps  of  the 
United  California  Bank  carry  on.  The  notes 
of  a  lutist  mingle  with  the  throaty  evoca- 
tive call  of  a  shofar.  the  ram's  horn  sound- 
ing the  remembrance  of  atonements  which 
a  Jesus-Saves  preaching  couple  are  demand- 
ing here  and  now  of  the  sluggish,  exuding 
Jell  of  passersby. 

The  couple  who  clang  salvation  in  South- 
em  accents  through  a  power  megaphone 
have  been  here  almost  every  weekend 
throughout  the  summer.  They  make  all  the 
big  American  scenes.  They  were  outside  the 
courthouse  for  the  Jack  Ruby  trial. 

Beast,  who  was  once  an  average-sized  blond 
boy.  dances  barefoot  down  the  i>av«ment  leap- 
ing out  at  the  tourists  and  shouting  at  them 
in  animal  languages:  '•Grrrrrrrrrl  Uuuuuuu- 
ooooww  wweeeerah-rah-rah !"  And  beyond 
him  a  raggedy  girl  with  a  pedigreed  Russian 
Wolf  hound  begs.  "Got  any  spare  change? 
Got  any  dope?" 

The  madness  of  the  place,  the  shouts,  the 
chasing,  the  gunning  bikes,  the  chaotic,  oc- 
casional screams  of  girls  runnings  have  con- 
vinced people  that  the  Halght  Is  a  rare  spe- 
cies of  Insane  disorganization  or  driven  them 
to  find  a  ruling  philosophy  to  explain  the 
zlg-zaggery  of  the  human  water  bugs  they 
see  at  rest  and  In  flashing  motion 

The  Halght  offers  plenty  of  elucidating 
philosophy:  Zen.  anarchism,  nihilism.  Tao- 
ism, Jesus,  astrology,  visions  of  new  social 
rectitudes.  Many  of  the  people  have  come 
here  to  write  and  broadcast  have  picked 
these  themes  up  and  used  them  to  explain 
why  thousands  of  mostly  young  people  came 
this  summer.  These  thematic  Ideas  are  Im- 
portant, but  they  don't  encompass  what  the 
people  on  the  street  do. 
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DOPK    MARKET   INSTITUTIONALIZED 

What  they  do.  regardless  of  philosophy 
and  world  view.  Is  deal  dope.  (Dope,  not 
drugs,  is  the  preferred  word.)  In  fact  they 
deal  so  much  dope  and  take  so  much  dope 
that  the  Halght-Ashbury  could  be  studied 
as  a  unique  social  experiment:  a  community 
m  which,  de  facto,  all  narcotic  laws  have 
been  repealed  or  held  In  suspension. 

The  Halght  Is  a  market  In  the  formal  sense 
of  the  word,  as  It  Is  used  by  professional 
economists,  that  is,  a  place  where  buyers 
and  sellers  come  to  transact  buslnesa  in  a 
reasonably  orderly  or  Institutionalized  way. 
The  contacts  between  buyer  and  seller  aren't 
haphazard.  The  buyers  know  the  sellers  will 
be  there  and  vice  versa. 

Although  the  business  Is  Illegal.  It's  a  pub- 
licly recognized  fact  In  the  community. 
Hence,  places  like  the  Free  Medical  Clinic 
that  aren't  In  the  trade  and  don't  want  to  be 
busted  bv  the  police  put  up  signs  saying. 
■■No  dealing.  No  Holding."  (No  buying  and 
selling  and  no  having  merchandise  on  your 
person.  1 

This  truth  is  reflected  in  the  language  of 
the  Halght.  Hip  people — hippies — are  peo- 
ple who  know,  who  cut  in.  who  are  In.  The 
rest  of  the  world  is  straight,  a.  word  used  by 
criminals  and  homosexuals  to  make  the 
same  kind  of  them  us  distinction  which 
exists  in  every  occupation  that  Is  especially 
absorbing  and  formative  of  a  collective  iden- 
tity: soldier  .civilian,  politician  voter,  doc- 
tor layman. 

(Straight,  by  extension,  can  be  the  dope 
equivalent  to  alcoholic  sobriety,  as  in  "I'm 
straight.  I'm  not  stoned  on  anything.") 

There  are  conservatives  and  liberal  hippies; 
there  are  hippies  who  hate  the  establishment 
and  are  indifferent  to  It:  there  are  hippies 
who  love  money  and  there  are  hippies  who 
love  love,  love  free  food,  free  rent,  free  every- 
thing, but  If  the  word  means  anything  it 
means  a  hippy  is  a  dope  dealer.  Dealing  dope 
Is  the  one  thing  most  of  them  have  in  com- 
mon, which  Is  not  to  say  that  there  aren't  a 
few  who've  never  dealt  dope.  (An  estimate 
would  be  seven  out  of  ten  hippies  making 
the  Halght  .=!cene  for  six  months  or  longer 
have  dealt  professionally — been  Involved  in 
deals  where  the  ultimate  consumer  isn't  a 
friend.  1 

The  products  traded  include  every  kind  of 
dope  there  is  There  are  the  exotics  like  wood- 
row  nuts,  magic  mushrooms  and  opium  but 
these  are  quite  rare:  the  uppers  and  downers, 
amphetamines  and  barbiturates,  are  traded 
too.  ("I  want  to  buy  pep  peeels.  You  know 
where  I  buy  pep  peeels?"  the  Mexican  laborer 
says,  inquiring  of  the  coffee  sipping  dealers  in 
the  House  of  Do-Nuts  on  Stanyon  Street.  But 
the  three  staples  of  the  market  are  metham- 
phetamine  ( usually  called  by  the  trade  name 
Methedrine  or  speed  i .  marijuana  and  acid,  as 
LSD  is  Invariably  referred  to 

The  Halght  is  the  acid  center  of  the  world, 
and  the  place  where  it  was  first  marketed 
and  where  it  Is  most  plentiful  and  most 
cheaply  available.  The  trade  in  the  other 
drugs  has  grown  up  around  it  Without  acid 
San  Francisco  would  simply  be  another  ur- 
ban drug  center,  not  a  nation.il  market  place. 

Even  now  smack  i  heroin  i  Is  cheaper  In 
New  York,  and  the  grass  (marijuana)  trade 
In  Lo6  Angeles  Is  certainly  bigger.  Not  that 
It's  small  in  the  Halght  where  graFS  Is  pvir- 
chaseable  In  200  kilogram  lots  (2.2  pounds 
F>er  kilo  I.  or  key  as  they  say  In  the  trade). 

Business  on  this  scale  begins  to  demand 
warehousing.  There  is  almost  certainly  a  big 
storage  place  across  the  Bay  In  Sausallto. 
and  In  all  probability  at  least  three  others 
In  San  Pranctsco.  Most  of  this  merchandise 
Is  not  consumed  by  hippies  who  live  in 
Halght- Asb\iry  but  by  short-haired,  straight 
Americans  who  turn  on  for  pleasure.  (Last 
year  the  Customs  Service  seized  26,313 
pounds  of  grass,  probably  a  fraction  of  what 
came  over  the  line.) 


MUHOERS  CITT  TRADE 

The  curb  market  in  grass  on  Halght  Street 
is  like  the  Chicago  commodity  exchange.  It 
fluctuates  dally  according  to  supply.  Early 
this  summer  when  two  border  guards  were 
murdered,  presumably  by  people  bringing  pot 
across  the  Rio  Grande  River,  the  price 
zoomed  out  of  sight  and  the  San  Francisco 
market  collapsed.  Pot  virtually  couldn't  be 
bought  but  by  mid-August  stocks  were  re- 
plenished and  you  could  buy  It  at  prices 
which  varied  with  the  quantity  of  the  order 
and  the  quality  of  the  grass.  For  very  large 
orders  grass  can  be  bought  for  as  Uttle  as  $20 
a  key. 

The  acid  market  is  huge  loo.  This  sum- 
mer people  have  come  here  to  cop  (buy) 
from  New  York.  Washington.  DC,  Seattle, 
Minneapolis.  Dallas  and  no  one  can  know 
how  many  other  places.  These  are  local  deal- 
ers who  come  out  to  buy  and  retail  back 
home.  Thus  organization  of  the  national 
LSD  market  resembles  the  New  York  fashion 
market,  the  Chicago  furniture  mart,  the  elec- 
trical appliance  business,  or  any  business 
where  local  dealers  come  together  to  make 
their  purchases. 

After  putting  together  scraps  of  informa- 
tion from  perhaps  two  dozen  dealers,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  street  Intelligence  and  a  few 
hints  from  police  sources,  one  can  guess  there 
are  probably  three  to  Ave  chemists  active  In 
the  San  Francisco  area.  One  is  most  likely  In 
Berkeley,  another  In  Palo  Alto  and  a  third 
somewhere  a  little  further  south.  These 
chemists  operate  intermittently  or  at  least 
products  identified  as  coming  from  their  labs 
are  put  on  the  market  in  batches. 

In  the  acid  wholesale  business,  the  basic 
unit  of  manufacture  Is  the  gram.  This  almost 
microscopic  amount  of  pure  LSD  ( .035  of  an 
ounce  )  will  sell  for  around  $2000. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  micrograms  (a 
"mike"  Is  one  millionth  of  a  gram)  Is  a  good 
acid  powered  rocket  ride.  Thus  this  tiny 
amount,  a  gram,  will  make  up  Into  some- 
thing like  3500  to  4000  acid  doses  and  a  lab 
turning  out  enough  acid  for  20.000  doses  a 
week  Is  still  producing,  by  bulk,  a  substance 
that  weighs  less  than  an  ounce.  From  the 
police  point  of  view  looking  for  a  needle  In 
a  haystack  would  have  to  be  preferable.  The 
needle  Is  bigger,  heavier  and  easier  to  see. 

The  equipment  for  making  acid  isn't  so 
hard  to  find,  but  chemists  only  sell  to  one. 
two  or  possibly  three  trustworthy  people. 
They  in  turn  are  Just  as  careful  about  the 
two  or  three  people  they  allow  to  cop  from 
them,  and  these  people,  big  dealers  in  pure 
acid,  aren't  seen  doing  casual  business  on 
Halght  Street  where  It's  easy  to  get  a  crack 
at  them. 

Apparently  not  all  the  acid  sold  in  the 
Halght  market  is  made  In  the  Bay  area.  This 
summer  one  very  large  shipment  was  referred 
to  as  "MIT"  acid.  It  seems  reasonable  that 
chemists  from  other  parts  of  the  country  sell 
here,  not  only  because  there  Is  an  organized 
market  but  also  because  In  the  confusion  of 
buyers,  sellers  and  dealers  In  the  Halght, 
tracing  the  stuff  back  to  Its  source  Is  so 
much  harder. 

The  lowest  figure  conalstent  with  the 
known  facts  would  show  the  monthly  acid 
market  in  the  Halght  to  be  200,000  doees 
selling  at  not  less  than  fifty  cents  apiece  and 
there  aren't  that  many  hippies  In  tiie  world. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.   17.   1967] 

The    Acid    Attair — III:    HiPPnXAND's    Cool 

Salesmen  Create  a  Vast  Dope  Mart 

(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

HAiCHT-AsHBtTRT,  San  F*rancisco. — Jerry  Is 
a  eye-bulger.  When  he  talks  he  purses  his  lips 
Into  a  small  tulip  and  pops  his  eyes  out  In  a 
perpetual  expression  of  awe,  intimidation  and 
aghast  astonishment. 

A  year  ago  Jerry  was  a  salesman  for  Proctor 
and  Gamble,  "That's  where  my  head  was  at." 


he  win  say,  leaning  up  toward  you.  laying  g 
delicate  Index  finger  across  the  tulip  in 
straight  line  with  the  cleft  of  his  chin  and 
the  point  of  the  goatee  growing  on  It.  "Oh,  I 
was  straight.  Was  I  straight?  I  slapped  my 
cousin  when  I  heard  she  was  going  out  with 
a  boy  who  smoked  a  Joint — once.  That's 
where  my  head  was  at.  I  was  a  very  good 
salesman.  They  were  going  to  transfer  me 
to  Cincinnati  .  .  .  headquarters." 

Jerry  is  still  a  salesman  but  he's  switched 
lines.  Now  he  sells  dope.  He  cops  here  and 
sometimes  sells  retail  on  the  street  or  some- 
times goes  to  New  York  where  the  mark-up 
on  acid  iLSD)  is  higher. 

He  uses  the  same  skills  In  the  dope  business 
that  he  applied  to  soap.  He  has  enthusiasm 
and  he  knows  the  market:  "Pot  is  selling  for 
$50  a  key  (kilo)  in  LA..  $65  here,  $85  or 
thereabouts  In  Portland,  and  you  know  what 
it  is  In  Anchorage?  one  hundred  and  sixty 
Ave  dollars."  He  doesn't  shout  when  he  em- 
phasizes. He  drops  his  voice  into  a  whispier, 
makes  his  tulip  more  distinct  and  pops  his 
eyes  out  further,  an  eifective  sales  technique 
It  always  seems  Important,  what  he  has  to 
say,  ■'.'.  .  and  it's  cool  there.  They're  so 
straight  in  Anchorage,  if  you  go  up  to  a  cop 
and  say.  Hey,  where  can  I  buy  some  pot?' 
he'll  direct  you  to  a  hardware  store." 

Like  everybody  elie  who's  in  business  in 
America,  Jerry  is  brand  name  conscious: 
'Once.  once.  I  had  a  white  Snndoz  Oh.  oh.  I 
cant  tell  you.  Such  acid!  So  fine!  I  will  never 
forget  that  trip.  It  was  the  most  brautlfiil 
trip  of  my  life  ...  of  course,  you  can't  get 
them  anymore." 

Sandoz.  a  Swiss  pharmaceutical  company, 
ceased  making  acid  available  when  it  became 
lllesal.  but  another  brand  has  taken  its  place. 
and  today  Owsley  acid  is  considered  the  best 
available.  It  is  so  named  after  the  middle 
name  of  Augustus  Owsley  Stanley,  a  young 
man  in  his  early  thirties  who  is  referred  to 
in  the  San  Francisco  papers  as  the  "Acid 
King." 

Owslsy  or  others  who  may  be  marketing 
under  his  name  employ  modern  business 
techniques. 

Owsley  acid  tablets  are  smaller  than  most, 
slightly  larger  than  saccharine.  They  have 
been  manufactured  in  three  colors:  white, 
purple  and  most  recently  orange,  If  the  street 
consensus  Is  correct. 

Dr.  David  Smith,  a  toxlcologlst  from  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  who 
heads  the  Free  Medical  Clinic  in  the  Halght 
remarks  with  resigned  bitterness.  "The  acid 
manufacturers  do  the  same  thing  that  the 
legal  drug  houses  do.  They  vary  the  product 
ever  so  slightly  so  they  can  claim  they're  put- 
ting something  new  on  the  market." 

Like  Westinghouse  and  Bulck,  class  add 
manufacturers  are  out  after  repeat  business 
by  marketing  a  product  that  people  have 
learned  to  have  confidence  In.  Owsley  tabs, 
his  enthusiastic  customers  aver,  are  always 
pure  and  always  potent.  Squibb  or  Lilly 
couldn't  get  more  sincere  testimonials. 

This  Isn't  true  of  all  acid,  however.  People 
have  been  seen  parading  around  the  Halght 
with  signs  reading  "Syndicate  Acid  Stinks." 
Gangster  or  mafia  acid  Is  reputed  to  come 
from  Italy  and  is  believed  to  be  of  poorer 
quality.  It  or  at  least  somebody's  acid,  has 
also  been  known  to  have  been  cut  with 
methedrine,  a  combination  many  dealers  dis- 
approve of:  but  tastes  In  dope  range  as  much 
as  tastes  In  everything  else.  There're  people 
who  prefer  the  combination.  "It  gets  you  off 
faster."  they  say.  sounding  like  a  cowboy 
from   Marlboro   country. 

Owsley  pills  are  given  away  as  free  sam- 
ples. The  stories  that  pop  up  In  the  papers 
from  time  to  time  of  thotisands  of  acid  tabs 
being  given  away  to  the  crowds  at  free  rock 
concerts  are  true.  Maybe  not  as  much  Is 
given  away  as  Is  claimed — five  thousand  pills 
worth  twice  that  figure  In  retail  dollars— 
but  a  lot  does  get  handed  out.  Thus  a  new 
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dope  product  Is  Introduced  to  the  market  via 
the  same  methods  used  for  skin  cream, 
tooth  paste  and  washing  machine  detergents. 

Most  chemists  don't  tab  their  own  acid. 
They  sell  It  In  crystal  or  liquid  form  to 
wholesale  distributors.  The  wholesalers 
usually  dissolve  It  in  vodka,  then  color  It 
with  a  vegetable  dye  and  drop  it  on  some 
relatively  Inert  tablet.  Vitamin  C  tablets  are 
preferred  because  they  are  big  enough  to 
work  with  and  take  the  substance  well. 

There  are  many  Halght-Ashbury  stories 
about  the  surprised  looks  on  checkout  coun- 
ter clerks'  when  making  change  for  some 
cheery  young  customer  who's  Just  bought 
ten  or  twenty  thousand  vitamin  C  tablets. 
There  are  other  stories  about  "tabbing  par- 
ties," the  long  sessions  when  the  vodka-acid 
mix  Is  put.  a  drop  at  a  time,  on  each  of  the 
thousands  of  pills.  By  the  time  the  party's 
over  everybody,  owing  to  the  touching  of 
fingers  to  lips,  is  stoned. 

Free  dope  Is  the  customary  compensation 
for  tabbing  acid.  It's  one  of  many  instances 
of  secondary  business  enterprises  growing  up 
around  the  major  industry. 

Ancillary,  dope-related  businesses  are 
growing  as  fast,  if  not  faster,  than  dope  itself. 
You  can  make  a  living  manufacturing  dope 
pipes  which  come  In  every  price  range,  design 
and  all  colors.  (They're  used  for  marijuana, 
hashish  and.  If  you  know  how  to  get  it, 
opium.)  Coming  along  pari  passu  are  dope 
Jewelry  (roach  clips,  mandalas,  god's  eyes, 
and  80  forth),  special  lighting  equipment, 
posters,  music  and  publications. 

Many  words  have  been  said  and  written 
asserting  that  at  the  least,  hippies  are  shak- 
mg  off  the  mass  production-consumer  econ- 
omy. The  better  publicized  hippies  make 
statements  about  their  belief  in  a  free  world 
without  money.  They  have  started  free  stores, 
free  places  to  live;  they  give  away  free  food. 
Without  the  profits  from  the  dope  trade  few 
hip  Institutions  could  exist. 

Neither  dope  nor  the  uses  it's  put  to  can 
be  understood  as  things  set  apart,  uncon- 
nected with  what  has  gone  before  or  is  going 
on  now  outside  of  the  dope  world.  For  the 
dope  industry  to  grow  as  it  has  Its  leaders 
have  had  to  rely  on  the  exploit  old  forms  and 
themes  while  they  served  as  conduits  for 
new  ideas  and  feelings 

The  speed  and  width  of  the  Industry's 
growth  Is  Indicated  by  a  study  made  of  dope 
usage  In  a  San  Mateo  County  high  school. 
This  Is  a  mostly  white,  mostly  well-to-do 
suburban  area.  More  than  4  per  cent  of  the 
girls  and  boys  said  they  had  taken  acid  more 
than  three  times.  Talks  with  suburban  high 
school  students  who've  passed  through  here 
this  summer  strongly  suggest  that  the  same 
pattern  of  acid  taking  holds  in  the  green 
edges  of  most  large  American  cities. 

A  national  high  sch(X)l  market  of  a  mil- 
lion is  quite  possible  with  a  yet  larger  col- 
legiate and  older  customer  pool.  This  for  an 
industry  which  three  years  ago  had  no 
capital,  no  mass  production  equipment,  no 
distribution  system  and  a  product  which 
nobody  had  heard  of.  Acid  started  off  even 
further  back  since  It  was  defliied  as  dope — 
immoral,  unhealthy,  dangerous  and  criminal. 

The  advertising  campaign  which  sold  add 
has  to  be  among  the  greatest  feats  of  Amer- 
ican merchandising — on  a  par  with  the  build- 
ing of  Sears.  Roebuck  or  the  early  sloganeer- 
ing of  Lucky  Strike.  By  comparison,  look  at 
history  of  drugs  like  marijuana  and  heroin, 
Doth  of  which  have  been  around  for  years. 
With  all  their  money  and  distributive  or- 
ganization, the  gangsters,  the  chief  purveyors 
of  smack,  could  never  get  It  out  of  the 
ghettoes  and  the  working  class.  The  same 
holds  true  of  ix)t,  which  remained  the  dope 
for  musicians.  Negroes.  Mexican  farm  hands 
and  semlcrlmlnal  white*  until  It  wa«  In- 
corporated Into  the  acid  trade. 

The  country's  advertising  eigencles  have 
recognized  genius  by  imitating  the  dope  in- 
dustry's technique.  Dope  slogans  like  "tuned 


In,"  "switched  on,"  '■where  it's  at"  have  been 
used  BO  much  they've  lost  their  freshness. 
Dope  photography,  not  only  psychedelic 
color  arrangements  but  things  like  the  use 
of  the  fisheye  lens,  is  as  common.  Thoee  el- 
lent  TV  commercials  with  the  distorted,  bug- 
eyed  heads  coming  out  at  you  are  doped  up 
too.  The  art  nouveau  handletterlng  is  as  dis- 
tinct a  dope  trademark  as  the  trapezoid-Uke 
Chevrolet  symbol. 

The  doi)e  style  Is  more  than  empty.  In- 
ventive facility — the  creativity  of  the  ac- 
count executive.  It  carries  meaning  at  many 
levels.  The  most  obvious  has  been  using  it  to 
connect  the  product,  as  do  automobile  man- 
ufacturers, with  youth  and  modernity;  but 
like  Avis,  except  more  successfully,  the  dope 
Industry  Identifies  its  merchandise  with 
deeper  emotions. 

Avis  uses  the  underdog  theme.  The  dope 
pushers  connect  their  stuff  with  nothing 
less  than  G(Dd.  Infinity,  eternal  truth,  and 
morality. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  18,  1967] 

The    Acid    Affair — rV;    Business.    Pleasure 

Mix  Inside  the  Acid  Factort 

(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

Haight-Ashbitry,  San  Francisco. — Steve 
Chrlstenson  was  fidgeting  and  almost  Jump- 
ing as  he  threw  his  weight  from  one  foot 
to  the  other.  He  reminded  you  of  a  boy  being 
allowed  to  help  mother  bake  daddy's  birth- 
day cake  and  the  aquamarine  powder  on 
his  fingers  looked  like  frosting. 

Steve  Is  25.  He  was  bouncing  around  the 
d<x>r  to  the  English  basement  apartment  on 
Clayson  Street  because  he  was  God  Almighty 
nervous  that  the  wrong  people  might  enter 
and  the  stuff  on  his  hands  was  LSD.  Steve 
and  his  friend  Hutch,  a  red-faced  ex-blker 
with  a  lugubrious,  silent  manner,  had 
copped  big — they  had  bought  two  grams.  It 
would  make  up  into  somewhere  between 
seven  and  eight  thousand  doses 

Past  Steve  In  the  yellow-painted  kitchen. 
Hutch  and  the  two  other  young  men  were 
seated  around  a  table  capping  the  acid.  The 
LSD  Itself,  mixed  In  a  harmless,  aqua- 
marine, calcium  compound  was  in  several 
large  plastic  bags.  As  It  was  needed.  It  was 
spooned  out  of  the  bags  onto  several  or- 
dinary saucers  where  the  three  men  labori- 
ously capped  It  by  putting  the  powder  Into 
half  a  gelatin  capsule.  When  they  filled  It, 
they  inserted  It  In  the  other  half  and 
chucked  the  finished  product  Into  a  bowl. 
The  g«^tln  capsules  were  stored  In  the  re- 
frigerate*; the  cold  keeps  them  stiff  and 
easier  to  work  with. 

The  atmosphere  in  the  room  was  Jittery 
paranoia.  No  Introductions,  no  names,  so  If 
you  didn't  know  who  the  people  were,  you 
didn't  find  out:  but  one  of  them  was  the 
rarest  of  all  Halght-Ashbury  birds,  a  chem- 
ist, an  actual  maker  of  lysergic  and  dlethyl- 
amide-25.  Why  he  was  there  wasnt  clear. 
Chemists  can  make  a  great  deal  of  money 
and  they  don't  have  to  pick  up  free  dope 
by  capping.  He  may  Just  have  been  a  friend, 
or  he  might  have  been  out  of  production 
for  lack  of  raw  materials  or  he  may  have  had 
a  secret  financial  Interest,  but  he  was  there, 
a  bitter  talking  guy.  His  manner  made  you 
think  of  a  defrocked  priest  or  a  disbarred 
lawyer. 

"If  you  stay  here,  you're  going  to  get 
stoned,  whether  you  like  It  or  not."  he  said. 
"This  stuff  Is  one  of  a  class  of  compounds 
that  are  called  aromatic,  which  means  It 
gets  in  the  air."  He  looked  at  his  aqua- 
marine fingers  and  added.  "It  also  gets 
through  your  pores." 

"I'm  getting  finger  cramps."  the  chemist 
remarked,  flexing  them.  "You  know  It's  a  lot 
easier  with  a  pill,  press.  They  cost  about 
$9000  If  you  want  one  that  the  Government 
cant  trace.  The  FDA  knows  the  seirlal  num- 
bers and  the  owners  of  every  press  that's 
sold.  They  come  around  and  see  what  you're 


doing  with  them  and  if  you  don't  let  them 
In  they're  back  with  a  court  order. 

"They're  nice  though.  I  have  a  friend  who 
has  one.  He's  wiped  out  now.  A  lot  of  the 
money  Superspade  had  on  him  when  he  was 
murdered  belonged  to  my  friend." 

"Do  you  think  the  Mafia  killed  Super- 
spade?"  somebody  In  the  room  asked,  refer- 
ring to  a  dope  wholesaler  who  was  murdered 
last  August  His  body  turned  up  In  Marlon 
County,  across  the  Bay. 

"Don't  be  ridiculous.  I  know  Superspade 
had  at  least  $50,000  on  him  when  he  W8« 
killed.  The  people  who  killed  him  are  the 
people  he  went  to  cop  from.  It  was  simple 
robbery.  You  don't  have  to  go  Inventing  gang- 
sters. Listen."  the  chemist  said  In  a  par- 
ticularly saturnine  tone,  "three  quarters  ol 
those  kids  out  on  that  street  would  kill 
you  for  two  dollars  if  they  got  you  alone 
and  they  had  a  weapon.  Love  generation  I 

"I  was  in  this  business  when  It  started 
before  Leary  came  along  setting  himself  up 
as  some  kind  of  second  Jesus.  That  acldhead 
hasn't  got  20  functioning  brain  cells  left,  but 
when  I  started  we  didn't  drop  It  to  see  God 
or  overthrow  the  Government.  We  did  it  be- 
cause we  liked  It.  I  still  take  acid  sometimee, 
but  I  get  my  hair  cut  and  I'm  still  In  the 
middle  class.  I  have  middle  class  values.  I 
told  my  wife  the  other  day  if  I  ever  came 
home  and  found  a  man  in  her  bed  I'd  kill 
her.  You  know  what  she  answered?  She  said 
she  was  glad  because  It  meant  somebody 
cared  enough  about  her.  I'm  the  same  way, 
I  want  to  belong  somewhere." 

On  the  street  things  were  much  less  tight. 
The  news  that  there  was  a  vast  amount  of 
acid  around  seemed  to  be  sifting  out.  Hutch 
had  said  that  the  people  he  copped  his  two 
grams  from  had  eighteen  more  so  that  even 
the  small  dealers  got  whiffs. 
Teddybear  got  his  fat  self  In  motion.  He'd 
have  to  move  fast  before  the  people  he  knew 
learned  they  could  cop  directly  from  Steve 
and  Hutch.  Once  they  found  out  they'd  by- 
pass him  and  buy  direct,  so  he'd  loee  his  ten 
per  cent  commission. 

"I  don't  make  a  commlsBlon,"  he  said,  ac 
though  he'd  been  accused  of  a  crime.  "I  Juet 
get  10  per  cent  of  the  dope.  I  wouldn't  take 
money  from  my  friends." 

"Dope  Is  money,  Teddybear,"  his  com- 
panion retorted. 

"Well  If  you  want  to  look  at  It  that  way  I 
guess  you  can,"  he  said,  but  he  was  dis- 
tracted by  somebody  he  knew  whom  he  took 
off  to  the  side  and  whispered  at.  probably 
trying  to  get  the  guy  to  come  up  with  some 
front  money.  Acid  is  a  no  credit,  no  Diner's 
Club  card  business. 

The  availability  of  acid  isn't  constant. 
When  the  market's  tight,  the  people  on  the 
Street  get  tight,  and  when  It's  looee.  they 
smell  It  like  water  on  the  wind  and  looeen  up 
themselves.  The  mood  communicated  Itself  to 
people  who  weren't  Involved.  Love,  the  dyed 
redheaded  Persian  girl,  who  must  be  In  her 
forties  and  sells  "loveburgers"  from  her 
streetslde  hot  dog  stand,  had  caught  the 
spirit. 

"Hello,  baby,  how  are  you,  love?"  she 
called,  walking  with  her  two  Uttle  dogs  up 
Clayton  Street.  "Oh  baby.  I'm  stoned.  It  feels 
so  good.  You  know  what  I'm  stoned  on?  Good 
Persian  hashish.  The  very  best  there  is.  You 
try  It  sometime.  You'll  never  drink  again." 
Love  promised  with  a  giggly  laugh,  forgetting 
the  times  she's  gotten  Juioed. 

Even  Lefty,  the  chief  of  Alibaba  and  the 
Forty  Thieves,  had  picked  up  the  vibrations. 
Lefty  doesnt  turn  on.  doesn't  even  allow 
dope  in  his  place  The  outfit  be  runs  Is  one 
of  those  amorphous  Halght-Ashbury  benevo- 
lent societies  which  is  supposed  to  do  un- 
specified good,  though  all  you  ever  see  is  the 
membership  talking  about  getting  high. 
Lefty  was  having  a  party,  a  spaghetti  dinner 
where  a  miscellany  of  clubless  bikers  .  .  . 
the  street  commandoes,  petty  dealers  and  un- 
categorizable  oddballs — socialized  by  talking 
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about  the  great  fights  they'd  been  m  and 
promising  each  other  they  would  devote 
themselves  to  trying  to  return  the  mass  of 
runaway  kids  in  the  neighborhood  to  parents 
who  don't  seem  to  want  them. 

On  the  corner  of  Halght  and  Masonic, 
Papa  Al  took  In  the  scene  outside  the  Drug- 
store. There  Is  much  merry  dope  selling. 
"My,  my,"  he  said,  "I  haven't  seen  the  chil- 
dren trade  that  openly  for  a  couple  of 
months.  Usually  they  at  least  try  to  pass  It 
under  a  blanket  or  a  coat  or  something." 

As  Papa  Al,  a  short  man  with  a  smile  of 
twinkling  cruelty,  looked  and  made  sarcastic 
remarks,  Teddybear  came  up  to  him.  "I  need 
protection.  Papa  Al."  he  said  as  though  a 
sniper  had  him  In  the  crosshairs  of  a  tele- 
scopic sight. 

"Tell  me  son,"  replied  Papa  Al,  "who's 
going  to  save  the  State  of  California  the 
cost  of  putting  you  away?" 

"No.  no,  Papa  Al,  I'm  serious.  I've  got  a 
Uiousand  dollars  on  me.  Will  you  walk  me 
down  to  Hutch's.  It's  not  my  money.  I  don't 
vsLTit  anything  to  happen." 

"■Well.  It  so  happens  I  Just  do  have  a  little 
prttectlon  on  me,"  the  older  man  replied 
and  put  Teddybear's  hand  against  the  pocket 
of  his  zipper  packet.  The  dope  pusher  could 
feel   the   hardness  of  a  revolver. 

The  two  proceeded  to  Hutch's  where  the 
older  mar.  announced.  "I've  got  a  customer 
for  you.  but  I  don't  think  his  money's  any 
good.  You'd  better  take  a  good  look  at  those 
bUls." 

"I've  got  a  thousand  dollars  on  me  .  .  . 
actually,  a  thousand  and  five."  Teddybear 
told  Steve.  "How  much  are  you  selling  for?" 

"Two  dollars  apiece." 

"That's  too  much.  We  want  to  sell  them 
on  the  street  for  82.50  a  cap." 

"Well,  how  about  $1.97?" 

"I'm  buying  In  quantity." 

"I  don't  have  any  trouble  selling  acid  at 
two." 

"I've  got  the  cash  on  me."  Teddybear  re- 
plied, and  there  was  more  haggling  until 
they  agreed  on  $1.75,  after  which  he  took 
himself  off  Into  the  living  room  where  blue 
rtroboscoplc  light  shone  down  on  the  mat- 
tress and  with  pencil  and  paper  attempted 
to  figure  out  exactly  how  many  caps  It  would 
work  out  to  be. 

While  Teddybear  coped  with  arithmetic, 
more  people  knocked  on  the  door;  most  were 
coming  to  buy  but  one  hippy  couple  had 
beard  and  arrived  without  money  simply  to 
wlndowshop.  The  strangers  were  pushing 
Steve  up  tight,  though  Hutch  dldnt  seem 
to  mind.  At  length  Steve  said.  "I  want  every- 
body who's  not  buying  out  of  here." 

Some  fjeople  left  but  Papa  Al  stayed  to 
negotiate.  Can  Steve  get  him  acid?  How 
much?  Two  thousand  a  gram?  Guaranteed 
righteous  stuff,  Steve  assured  him.  adding 
that  he  was  barely  making  any  profit  him- 
self. Al  said  It  sounded  pretty  good;  could 
the  cop  be  made  tomorrow? 

"I'll  have  to  phone,"  Steve  answered  and 
there  began  a  round  of  telephone  calls  and 
people  going  In  and  out.  "Now  look,  this 
has  gotta  be  sure."  Al  cautioned  him.  "these 
people  will  be  coming  all  the  way  out  from 
Washington.  DC.  .  .  .  Yea,  I'll  get  them  here 
tomorrow  If  you  can  definitely  hold  the  acid." 

Time  passed  with  more  telephone  calls. 
Then  Hutch  said  the  market  had  broken  as 
a  result  of  the  appearance  of  the  aquamarine 
acid  and  now  there  were  blue  acid  and  other 
kinds  of  acid  making  their  appearance.  He 
went  over  to  a  white  enamel  slop  pall  near 
the  refrigerator,  took  off  the  top  and  came 
up  with  several  handfuls  of  dope.  "Samples." 
be  said. 

They  were  passed  around  and  special  in- 
terest was  shown  In  a  new  product  which  had 
the  acid  Impregnated  on  sheets  of  paper.  Six 
shots  to  a  sheet.  It  would  be  put  out  in  book 
form  so  that  the  dealers  could  rip  out  how- 
ever much  the  customer  wanted.  (To  turn 
on  you  merely  chew  the  paper.) 


"Punny  nobody  thought  of  that  before," 
somebody  said. 

"Yea."  Steve  agreed,  "that's  how  every- 
body's turning  on  their  friends  In  Jail." 

"Right  you  are,"  Hutch  put  In.  "Don't 
read  your  mall,  eat  It." 

The  tightness  In  the  room  had  abated.  The 
men  were  holding  out  their  acid  covered  fin- 
gers and  saying  to  each  other.  "Wantta  lick?" 
Everybody  took  licks  but  the  chemist  who 
declaj'ed.  "I'm  getting  cramps  In  my  fingers. 
Somebody  else'll  have  to  do  this."  He  got  up 
from  the  table,  fiexlng  and  refiexlng  his 
hands  while  he  discoursed  on  how  he  was  In 
the  acid  business  for  the  money,  "But  It's  not 
as  easy  as  some  people  think.  It's  hard  to  get 
lysergic  acid.  The  Government  has  stopped 
the  sale  of  It.  Of  course,  there're  a  lot  of 
p>eople  who  are  bringing  It  In  from  Europe. 
Once  you've  got  that  It's  relatively  easy  to 
convert.  ThereYe  cook  books  that'll  tell  you 
how.  It  helps,  though,  U  you  know  laboratory 
procedure.  If  you're  not  a  chemist  and  some- 
thing goes  wrong,  you  won't  know  what  to 
do  .  .  .  There  Is  a  way  to  make  lysergic  acid. 
An  article  In  a  certain  English  Journal  of 
Chemistry  describes  the  procedure  for  grow- 
ing fungus  and  turning  It  into  batches  of 
about  100  grams. 

The  chemist  put  on  his  Jacket  and  left  as 
did  Papa  Al.  When  Al  returned  only  Steve 
and  Hutch  were  In  the  apartment.  Teddy- 
bear,  they  reported,  had  gone  with  his  acid 
In  a  bag  and  was  off  somewhere  with  his 
friends  capping  it.  He  got  It  so  cheap,  Teddy- 
bear  was  told,  that  he  would  have  to  cap  It 
himself. 

Hutch  was  pretty  well  stoned  but  not 
enough  apparently  because  he  produced 
hashish  from  a  coat  and  beer  from  the  Ice 
box.  As  the  dope  and  alcohol  made  their 
way  around  the  kitchen  Al,  having  concluded 
arrangements  with  Steve,  picked  up  the 
phone  and  called  J.  D.  Kuch  In  Washington. 
She  had  been  busted  In  Washington  only 
days  earlier  on  a  dope  charge.  When  he  hung 
up  he  reported  that  she  would  wire  the 
cash  tomorrow  morning  and  a  courier  would 
arrive  to  pick  up  the  merchandise  In  the 
afternoon. 

The  next  morning  the  cops  raided  the 
place.  Steve  and  Hutch  were  busted.  Most  of 
the  dope  was  gone  except  for  a  little  hash 
and  about  800  caps.  The  police  also  found  two 
.22-callber  revolvers  and  a  .32-callber  auto- 
matic. Teddybear,  Pap>a  Al  and  the  chemist 
got  clean  away,  and  the  cops  never  knew  that 
the  next  night,  two  blocks  from  Steve's,  there 
was  another  capping  party  where  they 
smoked  hashish,  only  at  this  one  the  hash 
was  cured  In  cocaine;  they  drank  champagne 
and  they  didn't  get  busted. 


The  Acid  Affair — V:    A  Portrait  of  Lasrt: 
Mass  Provider  of  Dope 

(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

Haight-Ashbuut,  San  Francisco — Not 
long  ago  an  Oak  Park.  111.,  housewife  Idly 
asked  her  baby  sitter  If  she'd  ever  taken  any 
of  that  LSD  stuff — there  had  been  so  much 
in  the  papers  about  It.  The  teen-age  girl 
replied  no.  she  hadn't.  It  was  too  expensive, 
$17  a  dose  In  her  high  school. 

If  Larry  Baldwin  had  heard  the  conversa- 
tion he  would  have  been  perturbed  by  the 
price.  "One  of  the  reasons  I  sold  acid,"  Larry 
once  said,  "is  because  I  believe  it's  Important 
that  as  many  people  as  possible  get  good 
dope  at  reasonable  prices." 

Henry  Ford  felt  the  same  way  about  cars, 
and  both  he  and  Larry  did  their  best  to  bring 
a  product  that  once  was  only  within  the 
reach  of  a  special  few  to  the  American  mass 
consumer  market.  Until  Larry  was  busted  by 
the  cops  a  couple  months  ago  and  put  out 
of  the  dope  business  he  was.  as  they  say  In 
the  Halght-Ashbury.  a  very  heavy  dealer. 

For  an  extended  period  of  time  Larry  was 
selling  In  excess  of  10,000  acid  tabs  a  week. 
In    one    three-month    period    his    business 


grossed  over  $100,000.  These  are  figures  he 
gives  himself,  but  other  people,  who  know 
the  dope  Industry  corroborate  them.  (Larry 
estimates  15  other  dealers  In  San  Francisco 
are  doing  business  on  the  same  scale,  which. 
If  he  Is  correct,  means  at  least  a  half  a  mil- 
lion acid  tabs  are  being  sold  every  month 
here.) 

The  actual  Larry  Baldwin  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  the  stereotyped  dope  pusher.  He 
has  no  Cadillac,  although  his  Income  was 
about  $800  a  week;  he  never  went  around 
with  snarling  bodyguards;  he  doesn't  talk 
tough:  he  has  never  met  a  gangster,  or  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  syndicate,  and  all  hlg 
sentences  parse. 

They  should  Larry's  a  graduate  of  Reed 
College,  Oregon,  one  of  the  most  respected 
liberal  arts  schools  In  the  country.  His  sen- 
ior thesis  was  on  topological  squares.  From 
Reed  Larry  went  on  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  where  he  completed  a 
year  of  graduate  work  In  mathematics. 

If  he  fits  a  stereotype  It's  that  of  a  mathe- 
matician. Slightly  built,  a  bit  stoop-shoiU- 
dered  with  glasses  that  always  magnify  won- 
dering, naive  eyes,  Larry  is  both  timid  and 
cerebral.  The  timidity  Is  reflected  In  a  slight 
hitch  to  his  otherwise  articulate  speech,  and 
a  small.  Irrelevant  laugh  which  Introduces 
Itself  from  time  to  time  In  his  conversation. 

"I've  always  had  dlflSculty  relating  to  peo- 
ple," Larry  will  say  of  a  childhood  and  grow- 
ing up  that  he  regards  as  too  studious  and 
too  withdrawn,  too  preoccupied  with  the 
arcane  s3rmbollsm  of  mathematics. 

Although  Larry  could  go  to  Jail  for  a  year 
if  he's  convicted,  he  says  he's  happier  now 
than  at  any  time  before  he  began  taking  acid 
and  got  Into  the  dope  business.  If  he  has 
any  regrets,  they're  not  obvious.  "Acid  works 
to  resolve  cognitive  dissonances,  It's  unify- 
ing," Larry  explains  as  he  reveals  himself  to 
be  a  person  who  has  sp>ent  most  of  his  22 
years  trying  to  find  his  own  feelings  but  al- 
ways blocked  off  from  them  by  mathematics, 
by  ciphered  abstractions. 

"One  of  the  things  acid  does  Is  bring  you 
into  present  time,"  says  Larry  talking  of  his 
first  trip  as  though  until  then,  emotionally 
anyway,  he  had  lived  In  no  time — unless  It 
was  the  vague  future  tUne  of  post  doctoral 
years  that  young  professors  In  training  live 
in.  "The  second  time  I  dropf)ed  acid  was  on 
a  Greyhound  bus  going  to  Portland  to  see  a 
chick.  I  had  some  math  work  to  do  so  I  said 
to  myself  If  I  really  dig  mathematics  I  should 
enjoy  doing  It  when  I'm  stoned.  I  found  I 
couldn't  do  It,  so  I  decided  to  give  It  up.  I 
finished  the  semester  at  Berkeley  and  left 
school." 

Exactly  how  these  drugs  work  on  the  ner- 
vous system  Is  still  In  serious  doubt,  but  It 
may  be  that  not  even  a  mathematical  genius 
like  Archimedes  could  function  on  acid. 
Judging  from  the  testimony  of  many  acid 
users  one  of  the  first  capacities  to  be  im- 
paired or  held  In  suspension  by  dope  like 
pot  and  acid  Is  the  ability  to  manipulate  any 
kind  of  closed  system  of  symbols. 

One  day  he  said,  "I  think  I  might  have 
been  an  original  mathematical  genius  If  I'd 
had  the  right  person  to  study  under  In  gram- 
mar school,  but  there  wasn't  anybody,  and 
I  could  only  go  so  far  on  my  own.  I  was 
held  up  In  an  Important  period,  and  you 
know  In  mathematics  you  usually  do  most  of 
your  original  work  before  you're  20  or  so." 

Larry  Is  not  the  only  young  academic  to 
feel  the  pressure  to  be  an  Einstein  or  con- 
sider himself  without  value.  There  are  other 
young  people  In  the  Halght  who  Judge  them- 
selves by  standards  of  accomplishment  real- 
ized by  only  a  few  thousand  Individuals  In 
all  of  Western  history.  These,  you  might  say. 
are  the  Promethean  dropouts,  people  who 
condemn  themsel-es  because  luck  failed  to 
endow  them  with  the  rarest  gifts  of  the 
mind.  When  Larry  left  school  he  got  a  Job 
as  a  computer  programmer  and  "I  started 
in    the    business    by    selling    acid     to    my 
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friends  so  I  could  get  mine  free.  I  used  to 
buy  It  In  $100  lots.  Then  I  had  more  money 
and  I  bought  a  $500  lot  and  started  selling 
It  In  $100  batches.  It  was  easy  to  do  because 
basically  with  acid  you  never  have  to  push 
There  Is  always  more  of  a  demand  than  a 
supply." 
Many  people  get  Into  the  business  the  same 

way. 

They  buy  a  kilo  of  grass,  sell  enough  to 
their  friends  to  cover  the  cost  and  smoke  up 
the  profit  themselves.  At  this  stage  they 
are  still  amateurs;  they're  not  really  part  of 
the  distributive  chain  In  which  the  ultimate 
consumer  Is  somebody  they  don't  know.  From 
this  point  they  graduate  Into  professionals. 
The  part-timer  will  sometimes  deal  purely 
for  monetary  profit,  not  merely  to  keep  him- 
self in  dope.  He's  In  and  out  of  the  profes- 
sional market  either  because  he  has  a 
straight  Job,  or  because  he's  too  busy  with 
other  things,  like  going  to  school  or  perhaps 
Just  grooving  on  life  on  Halght  Street,  to 
want  more  than  a  marginal  amount  of 
money. 

Another  reason  that  many  people  remain 
part-time  dealers  Is  the  difficulty  they  have 
copping,  that  is.  buying  dope  from  a  whole- 
saler. Small  dealers  are  virtually  Immune 
from  arrest:  it  Isn't  worthwhile  blowing  a 
hard-to-come-by  police  cover  to  arrest  some 
kid  who's  selling  five  or  six  lids  (a  few 
ounces)  of  grass  a  day  at  eight  dollars  a  lid. 
Big  dealers,  wholesalers,  are  another  matter. 
As  a  result,  they're  very  careful  whom  they 
sell  to. 

Copping  dope  Isn't  easy,  and  very  few  small 
dealers  have  more  than  one  reliable  whole- 
saler they  can  cop  from.  If  that  wholesaler 
Is  busted,  the  little  dealer's  supply  Is  cut  off 
until  he  can  make  another  contact.  Mean- 
while, he's  out  of  the  dope  business. 

One  of  the  ways  you  can  grow  into  a  big 
dealer  is  building  up  a  reputation  for  hon- 
esty, for  keeping  your  word.  The  same  pre- 
mium Is  placed  on  personal  Integrity  In  the 
dope  business  as  in  any  business  where  con- 
tracts aren't  legally  enforceable — like  gam- 
bling, prostitution  or  politics. 

Larry  suffered  many  of  the  hlt-or-mlss 
vicissitudes  of  the  smaller  dealer,  but  he's  a 
reliable,  well  organized,  truthful  person, 
somebody  you'd  prefer  to  do  Illegal  business 
with.  He  grew  big  In  grass  and  acid.  (These 
are  the  only  two  commodities  he's  ever  sold 
or  used.) 

"I  had  three  full-time  people  working  for 
me.  It  was  very  challenging.  It  takes  remark- 
able ability  to  handle  money  and  organize 
people  like  that.  It  was  a  big  business,  so  big 
I  never  saw  the  dope,  never  touched  what  I 
sold.  I  sat  at  a  desk  and  took  care  of  the  ar- 
rangements." 

By  this  time  his  business  had  become  com- 
pletely wholesale.  He  wasn't  even  selling  to 
people  in  San  Francisco.  His  buyers  were  In 
Seattle  and  Washington,  D.C.  They  would 
come  to  San  Francisco  or  Larry  would  have 
couriers  deliver  to  them,  but  shipping  con- 
traband Is  a  lot  harder  than  shipping  auto- 
mobile parts. 

Larry's  description  of  what  It  requires  to 
get  a  shipment  of  grass  across  the  border  Into 
the  United  States  will  give  you  an  Idea  of 
what's  InvoU-ed:  "You  have  to  have  a  reliable 
American  down  there  to  cop  from  the  Mexi- 
cans. Mexicans  aren't  trustworthy.  They'll 
take  your  money  and  then  turn  you  In  for  a 
bounty.  We  had  somebody  there  full  time. 

"Usually  the  purchase  Is  made  In  the  desert. 
You  don't  pay  until  you  get  the  merchandise. 
Whoever's  receiving  the  shipment  comes 
armed  .  .  .  it's  usually  two  people.  They're 
Americans,  of  course.  The  pot  Is  transferred 
once  and  sometimes  twice  before  It's  taken 
across  the  border  so  that  the  Mexicans  can't 
tell  the  guard  what  kind  of  a  car  It's  coming 
across  In. 

"It's  often  taken  across  In  private  cars.  The 
Ideal  thing  Is  a  late-model  car  with  a  hus- 
band, wife  and  a  baby.  A  passenger  car  can 
hold  about  100  kilos  of  grass.  .  .  .  You'd  be 


surprised  how  much  empty  space  there  Is  In 
an  automobile.  The  door  panels  are  taken  out 
and  It's  stuffed  In  there.  The  same  thing  Is 
done  with  the  seats.  It's  even  put  behind  the 
hub  caps.  There's  a  lot  of  work  Involved  in 
that.  In  that  heat  the  grass  will  smell  like  a 
Mexican  comjjost  heap  and  the  smell  'wlU  give 
you  away.  Before  the  grass  is  packed  In  the 
car.  It's  sprayed  with  a  pine  scent,  wrapped  In 
plastic  and  alumlniun  foil.  It's  also  brought 
across  the  border  by  bribing  the  guards.  The 
usual  price  is  95  a  key. 

"They  can  make  a  lot  of  money  that  way. 
I  knew  one  person  who  was  buying  500  keys 
(kilogram,  which  equals  2.2  poimds)  a  week. 
I'd  estimate  that  San  Francisco  consumes  a 
ton  of  grass  a  week." 


(From  the  Washington  Poet,  Oct.  20,  1967) 

The   Acid   Affair — VI:    As  the   Acid   Scen* 

Grows.  There  Are  Fakers  .  .  . 

(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

Haight-Asbitry,  San  Francisco. — 

"7/  a  man  carries  a  burden  on  his  back 

"And  nonetheless  rides  a  carriage, 

"He  thereby  encourages  robbers  to  draw 
near, 

"Perseverance  leads  to  humiliation." 
— Prom  I  Chinc 
(The  Book  of  Changes) . 

Tlie  I  Chlng  is  more  than  2000  years  old. 
It  l£  used  as  a  guide  to  the  future.  Translated 
Into  the  occidental  terms  of  the  Halght- 
Ashbury.  the  words  might  be  construed  to 
mean,  "When  university  Intellectuals  ex- 
change their  calling  for  dope  pushing,  they 
are  laid  open  for  robbery." 

Robbers  and  others  have  drawn  near 
Larry  Baldwin,  the  young  mathematician 
w^ho  became  a  heavy  dealer  in  acid  and  pot. 
On  the  fioor  of  his  bedroom,  next  to  the 
mattress  he  sleeps  on,  Larry  has  a  copy  of 
the  I  Chlng.  On  top  of  It  are  the  three  coins 
used  In  the  Intricate  system  of  divination. 

Larry,  like  a  member  of  other  people  who 
deal  In  dope  and  are  called  hippies.  Is  a 
student,  a  practitioner  and  a  believer  of 
the  I  Chlng  and  certain  other  metaphysical 
ideas  that  have  found  their  fullest  expres- 
sion In  China  and  India.  But  the  warning 
from  this  oracle  of  bronze  antiquity  was  not 
heeded  by  Larry  for  not  long  ago  the  police 
came  knocking  on  his  door,  busted  him  for 
dealing,  confiscated  his  dope  and  Impounded 
his  money. 

Many  p>eople  In  the  acid  world  have  taken 
up  the  occult  sciences,  I  Chlng,  tarot  cards, 
astrology  and  numerology.  Their  interest 
flows  from  their  acid  exi>erlence8,  which,  they 
believe,  have  given  them  new  sensitivities. 
Acid  people,  for  Instance,  often  believe  that 
they  can  catch  "vibrations"  emanating  from 
others. 

Before  Larry  got  Into  the  doi>e  business,  he 
was  a  mathematician  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  where  he  steeped  him- 
self In  studies  that  now  appear  to  him  to  be 
denatured — Irrelevant  to  the  Important 
points  of  life.  Acid  set  him  to  the  pursuit 
of  Eastern  religion  and  cabalistic  learning. 

The  straight  world  has  put  down  these  ex- 
otic investigations  by  hippies  as  so  much 
nuttlness,  forgetting  that  some  newspapers 
print  horoscopes  dally. 

Nevertheless,  Larry  didn't  pick  up  the  bad 
vibrations  when  he  should  have.  "I  was  set 
up,"  he  says  of  his  arrest.  "It  was  fiuiny  be- 
cause I  wasn't  dealing  at  the  time.  I  was  out 
of  the  dope  business,  but  the  wife  of  one  of 
my  customers  from  out  of  town  got  In  touch 
with  me  and  said  she  Just  had  to  cop.  I  didn't 
know  that  her  husband,  who  was  a  good 
friend,  had  been  busted  and  that  she'd  made 
a  deal  with  the  police. 

"It  was  a  funny  thing.  I  had  to  go  to  a  lot 
of  trouble  to  get  It  for  her  beca\ise  I  didn't 
have  any  dope.  I  had  to  make  a  lot  of  phone 
calls  to  get  It.  When  she  came  to  cop  It.  she 
brought  a  man  with  her  and  later  I  found  out 
he  was  a  narcotics  agent." 

As  Larry  tells  the  story  he  was  not  arrested 


at  the  time,  nor  for  months  afterwards.  "They 
waited  until  I  was  back  In  the  business,  deal- 
ing big.  When  they  raided  my  place,  they 
only  had  an  arrest  warrant,  no  search  war- 
rant. But  they  got  all  the  dope  I  had  and 
$3000  They  confiscated  the  dope  and  I  never 
got  the  money  back.  I  was  wiped  out."  Larry 
concludes 

Ordinarily.  Intelligent  people  in  the  dope 
business  never  keep  money  or  merchandise 
w'here  they  live.  For  a  considerable  period 
of  time.  Larry  operated  that  way.  That  was 
when  he  wm  In  a  ring  headed  by  a  mysterious 
girl  named  Marge,  whom  he  doesn't  say  much 
about.  Marge  was  In  a  position  to  cop  acid 
wholesale — probably  only  one  or  two  transac- 
tions away  from  the  manufacturing  chem- 
ist— whlleLarry  could  cop  grass.  They  formed 
something  of  a  partnership  with  Marge,  who 
controlled  the  source  of  acid,  the  dominant 
member. 

"There  was  a  time."  says  Larry,  Indulging  In 
the  arcadian  reminiscences  that  stamp  him 
as  a  Halght-Ashbury  old-timer,  "there  was 
a  time  about  a  year  ago  when  all  acid  deal- 
ers were  my  neighbors,  people  I  trusted,  but 
that's  not  true  now.  The  change  was  due  to 
a  complex  set  of  factors.  When  a  scene  starts 
It  can  be  pure  because  It's  small,  but  when  a 
scene  grows  there  are  lakers,  charlatans  and 
mountebanks.  If  you  sell  H  ( heroin)  you  do  It 
for  the  money,  but  11  you  sell  acid  you  sort  of 
believe  In  it,  you're  sort  of  a  preacher.  At 
least  that's  the  way  It  was." 

There  are  some  dealers  who  do  fit  Larry's 
description  of  people  who  only  want  to  make 
a  modest  amount  of  money,  but  there  aren't 
nearly  the  number  of  such  philanthropists 
as  the  dope  world  would  like  to  believe.  Most 
dealers  charge  what  the  traffic  will  bear;  even 
so  only  a  small  number  of  people  dealing  big 
and  close  to  the  source  of  supply  make 
money.  Most  dealers,  like  Larry,  may  make 
it  big  for  a  whUe  but  then  they're  burned 
or  busted  and  wiped  out. 

Often  fljianclal  disaster  overtakes  them 
because  they've  been  stupid,  which  means 
doing  business  on  credit  or  drawing  the  po- 
lice's attention  by  doing  something  mildly 
nutty  when  they're  stoned.  E^•en  those  who 
stay  straight  and  smart  can't  always  avoid 
the  traps  that  go  along  with  any  Illegal  In- 
dustry. One  of  the  most  hazardous  U  the 
hippy  costume.  There  are  many  reasons  for 
wearing  costumes  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  dope,  but  dealers  will  say  that  It  helps 
them  In  their  business.  It  Is  the  dope  equiva- 
lent of  the  cigar  store  Indian  or  the  bright 
yellow  Shell  sign  at  the  gas  station,  but  It 
attracts  narks  ^ narcotics  agents)  as  well  as 
customers. 

Marge  was  a  spteed  freak,  or  so  Larry  says. 
Speed  ( methamphetamlne )  Is  a  drug  that 
can  be  taken  In  pUl  form,  sniffed  or  shot 
with  a  hypvodermlc  needle.  Acid  heads  look 
down  on  speed  freaks  as  little  better  than 
old-time  Junkies;  dangerous,  erratic  people 
who  aren't  to  be  trusted.  Consequently, 
Marge,  strung  out  on  &pee<X,  apparently 
reached  a  point  where  she  was  too  disorga- 
nized to  cop  acid  for  the  dope  ring.  She  may 
simply  have  grown  suspicious  of  Larry.  Acid 
and  pot  can  Induce  paranoia,  but  prevailing 
opinion  is  that  speed  Is  almost  guaranteed 
to  do  it. 

In  any  event,  the  operation  broke  up.  But 
not  before  Marge  accused  Larry  of  ha%'ing 
burned  her  for  several  thousand  dollars  In 
acid,  which  she  had  supplied  but  he  hadn't 
paid  for.  Larry  claims  It  was  her  fault  be- 
cause the  word  got  out  among  their  cus- 
tomers that  he  had  no  more  acid  to  sell — and 
they  had  no  reason  to  pay  their  outstanding 
bills  once  they  knew  they  coxildn't  cop  from 
him  anymore. 

Some  time  later,  Marge  revenged  herself. 
Though  no  longer  partners,  both  were  back 
in  business  and  Larry,  with  several  thousand 
dollars,  went  to  cop  some  acid  from  Marge. 
With  the  help  of  two  men  with  gtins.  she 
took  his  money  and  wouldn't  give  him  the 
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acid    Even  now  Larry  sometimes  fantasizes 
about  getting  even  with  Marge. 

But  most  of  the  time  he's  more  detached: 

In  the  long   run   nobody  makes  money  In 

dealing  With  all  the  money  I  made  and  lost. 

I  haven't  come  out  much  ahead   I  think  dope 

p.'ild  for  my  hl-fl  set.  and  that's  about  all." 

Of  possessions  he  has  few:  some  records, 
=ome  books,  his  hl-fl  and  an  old.  lovingly  and 
psychedellcally  painted  Volvo,  which  he  has 
upholstered  In  paisleys.  In  his  wallet  he 
carries  a  picture  of  the  pre-arrest  Larry — 
head  encircled  in  blond  hair,  dripping  with 
beads,  but  now  he  Is  clept  short  and  most  of 
the  time  he  wears  a  business  suit,  de  rlgeur 
for  his  job  as  a  computer  programmer  where 
they  know  nothing  of  their  employe's  short 
glorious  past. 

He  Uvea  In  a  little  apartment  across  the 
Bay  In  Berkeley  where  the  bedroom  Is  hung 
with  madraa  prints.  The  effort  Is  tent-Uke, 
with  rungs,  candles  and  the  smell  of  In- 
cense. 

With  him  Is  Kathy,  the  dark-haired  daugh- 
ter of  an  Army  offlcer,  just  21  and  a  former 
speed  freak  from  Denver,  now  on  tSD.  "My 
father's  the  kind  of  colonel  who  wears  his 
blues  on  Sunday.  He  only  lives  to  get  his 
star,"  says  Kathy,  who  arrived  in  the  Halght 
three  weeks  ago  and  lived  on  the  sidewalks 
until  Larry  found  her  and  took  up  with  her. 

With  another  dealer  who's  awaiting  sen- 
tence, they  are  trying  to  start  a  "love  center," 
a  place  where  disturbed  kids  In  the  Halght 
can  go  to  talk  out  their  problems.  It's  a  sur- 
prising endeavor  for  Larry,  once  such  an  In- 
grown person  that  he  seemed  to  his  friends 
to  shrink  back  from  even  walking  the  streets. 
But  acid,  everybody  agrees,  can  change  your 
personality  and  Larry  has  taken  a  lot  of  It  In 
the  last  couple  of  years. 

"I  usually  take  It  about  once  every  17  or 
18  days.  You  feel  when  to  take  It  from  your 
body's  rhythm,  unless  you're  really  dingy," 
he  explains.  People  might  say  that  Larry  Is 
dingy.  He  does  convey  the  Impression  of  one 
who  has  changed,  perhaps  lost  a  certain 
acuity  and  power  In  his  thinking,  as  though 
he  had  gone  limp  In  his  personality. 

"TTie  other  day  I  got  a  letter  from  J.  D.," 
he  remarked  not  long  ago,  referring  to  J.  D. 
Kuch.  the  young  woman  recently  arrested 
!n  Washlngfton  on  a  dope  charge.  "She  said 
after  she  got  busted,  she  felt  relieved.  After 
I  got  busted.  I  felt  the  same  way.  Maybe  you 
don't  realize  the  tension  you're  under  be- 
cause It's  Illegal." 

Larry's  relief  seems  deeper  than  that.  He 
now  expresses  his  identity  in  terms  of  Karma, 
the  Hindu  principle  of  higher  cause. 

"I'm  not  going  by  the  name  Larry  any 
more,"  he  said.  "I'm  using  my  karmlc  name, 
Lomind.  It  means  to  use  understanding. 
It's  not  a  name  that  Is  given  to  us.  It's  one 
that  we  find  out.  My  karmlc  name  used  to 
be  Lom,  which  means  to  gain  understanding." 

Kathy  has  a  new  name  too:  "My  name's 
Saqul.  I  don't  know  but  I  have  the  vagoie 
fe?:ing  It  may  mean  bewildered" 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  21,   1967] 

The  Acid  Ajtair — VH:   Down  a  Blutsh 

cobridor  for  pink  caps 

(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

HAicHT-AsHBtmT,  San  Francisco. — There's 

:wo  places  you  can  And  BUI  Brlcker  for  sure. 

Vou    may   run    Into   him   In   a   doorway   on 

Wall»r    Street    standing    with    Sharon,    who 

win  have  a  shawl  around  her  head,  peering 

out  of  grranny  glasses,  wizened  In  her  early 

twenties.  Sharon  says,  "Bill  doesn't  care  for 

anybody.   He   wants  people   to   worry   at>out 

h!m  and  take  care  of  him    If  he  cares  for 

anybody.  It's  probably  me." 

But  the  better  way  to  find  Bill  Is  at  the 
corner  of  Halght  and  Ashbury.  He'll  be  lean- 
ing against  a  light  [xwt,  one  foot  on  the 
ground,  on  foot  drawn  up  under  his  bottom, 
flat  agailnst  the  pole.  He'll  be  rapping  i  talk- 
ing '  always  rapping  with  two  or  three  chicks. 


dumb  little  chlrpers.  little  hippie  girls  pass- 
ing through,  wanting  to  be  stoned.  He'll  be 
smiling  and  moving  his  head  sideways  to  get 
his  long,  blond  dyed  hair  back  over  his  right 
ear. 

Late  at  night  you  can  find  Bill  at  his  place 
up  the  hill.  Bang  on  the  door  and  wait.  If 
Jonathan,  a  carefree  dealer  boy  in  the  room 
next  to  Bill,  comes  to  the  door,  you  can  go 
right  In.  Jonathan  Is  a  heedless  one  who 
doesn't  believe  the  narks  (narcotic  agents). 
If  one  of  the  speed  freaks  In  the  other  room 
comes,  hold  up  two  fingers  In  the  V  sign, 
say  it's  cool,  tell  him  you're  no  nark — he 
won't  believe  you,  but  It  may  reassure  the 
crazy  paranoid  while  he  gets  Bill, 

BUI  takes  you  down  the  bluish  corridor  by 
the  kitchen,  where  the  speed  freaks  are.  Into 
his  room.  A  couch,  a  dresser,  a  mattress  and 
a  TV  set.  "I  could  be  the  only  dealer  In  the 
Halght  who  has  a  TV  set — I  like  to  watch  the 
news.  I  like  to  watch  when  I'm  stoned.  TV's 
a  very  fortunate  thing,  even  though  It's  very 
plastic,  but  there's  something  real  about 
It  .  .  .  It's  real  plastic."  he  says,  searching  for 
a  lapel  button  so  he  can  take  the  pin  out 
of  It  to  clean  his  water  pipe. 

He  paws  through  the  wreckage  on  the 
floor,  butts,  bits  of  paper,  pots. 

Sometimes  there's  a  girl  on  the  mattress 
and  sometimes  he  remembers  her  name.  He 
apologizes  for  the  mess.  Sometimes  he  says, 
"I'm  sorry.  I  haven't  had  any  motherly  types 
m  here  to  clean  up,"  and  sometimes  he  says, 
"I  can't  let  the  chicks  clean  up  because  then 
they  klnda  get  to  thinking  you  belong  to 
them."  Sometimes  he  cleans  up  and  then  he's 
pleased  with  himself  and  talks  of  going  to 
school  and  living  differently. 

He  finds  a  button  over  by  a  book — Kierke- 
gaard's Ethics.  The  button  reads,  "May  the 
Baby  Jesus  Shut  Your  Mouth  and  Open  Your 
Mind."  He  starts  to  clean  the  wat«r  pipe. 
He  likes  grass  better  that  way. 

rXELS  OLD  at  22 

"Im  22,  but  I  feel  old,"  he  says  as  he  works, 
"Pretty  soon  I'm  going  to  be  25,  then  27, 
then  youTe  almost  middle-aged.  It's  easier 
for  me  when  I'm  young  with  the  chicks  and 
the  fellows,  whichever  you  prefer," 

Is  It  death  he  fears?  Or  Is  he  afraid  age 
will  end  his  strange,  numbed  relationships? 
"I  make  money  by  having  sex  with  men.  It's 
not  repulsive.  I'm  not  against  It.  I  don't  think 
I'm  gay.  I  would  prefer  to  be  bisexual  so  that 
I  could  really  dig  everybody.  I  don't  think  I 
have  a  homosexual  hang-up  I  used  to  hustle 
down  on  Market  Street  (the  San  Francisco 
Tenderloin)  when  I  first  got  started.  I'd  turn 
as  many  tricks  as  I  could  but  then  It  was  my 
sole  source  of  income.  I've  slipped  off  a  lot 
since  I've  gotten  Into  dope.  Now  I  have  three 
steady  customers.  One's  a  professor  of  psy- 
chology at  Berkeley  who  pays  me  $40  to  $60 
to  go  on  an  acid  trip  with  him  and  have  sex." 

BUI  enjoys  his  professor:  he  talks  about 
him  a  lot.  They  rap  about  Intellectual  sub- 
jects, and  Bill,  with  his  B.A.  from  Berkeley 
(a  philosophy  major),  dies  for  a  chance  at 
serious  conversation,  living  as  he  does  among 
the  mindless.  "I  haven't  read  a  whole  lot  In 
the  last  year.  Reading  Is  hard  when  you're 
taking  dope  for  some  reason,  but,  man,  I  like 
to  rap.  Philosophy  Is  where  It's  at  for  me.  I 
think  after  a  while  the  Halght-Asbury  Isn't 
going  to  be  enough  What  I'm  doing  now 
Isn't  really  worthwhile.  If  I  had  an  MA  or  a 
PhD. — I  can  see  myself  teaching,  growing 
old  like  Mr.  Chips." 

In  the  Interim,  he  says,  "What  I'd  like  to 
do  Is  get  higher  up  In  the  dope  business 
where  there's  more  money  so  I'm  not  deal- 
ing on  the  streets,  but  even  that's  better 
than  panhandling.  I  don't  understand  that, 
but  people  give  them  money,  like  the  people 
are  almost  like  suckers." 

FEAR     narcotics     AGENTS 

But  BUI,  with  all  the  trouble  he  has  cop- 
ping dope  to  sell,  still  isn't  at  the  bottom  of 
the  business.  You  can  be  sitting  In  his  place 


rapping  of  a  night  when  there'll  be  a  knock 
on  his  door  and  a  stiffening  In  the  room.  In 
the  back  of  every  dealer's  mind  there  U  a 
nark  following  him. 

"Come  In." 

It's  Nick.  Pink-cheeked  like  bum  artist. 
Says  he's  19  but  he's  probably  three  years 
younger. 

"I'm  looking  to  cop  acid.  They  said  on  the 
street  you  had  some.  Is  it  righteous?" 

"Yea." 

"What  color?" 

"It's  the  pink  caps.  They're  good,  man," 
BUI  says  and  then  adds,  "But  I  don't  have 
many  left." 

"How  much?  " 

"Two  fifty  apiece." 

"Too  much.  Look,  I've  got  blue  dots  I'm 
selling  for  $1.75.  I  know  they're  not  as  good 
as  the  pink  caps,  but  two  fifty  .  .  ." 

"I  don't  really  want  to  sell  I  mean.  I  don't 
want  to  sell  all  of  them." 

Nick  Is  trying  to  cop  acid  on  the  town 
waiting  around  for  a  pot  shipment  to  take 
back  there  where  he  sells  lids  at  high  prices 
to  the  high  school  kids.  They  talk  for  awhile, 
but  the  only  deal  that's  made  Is  that  Sharon 
buys  a  blue  dot  to  split  with  a  friend. 

Dealing  dope  on  Halght  Street  Isn't  dan- 
gerous. Money  and  merchandise  pass  openly 
back  and  forth  and  almost  nobody  Is  busted, 
but  it's  wasteful  of  time  and  energy,  as  It 
Is  In  all  industries  where  there  are  too  many 
low-volume,  Independent  businessmen.  Prices 
fluctuate  widely  and  the  cheating  among 
the  dealers  themselves  and  with  their  cus- 
tomers Is  so  pandemic  that  each  transaction 
has  a  wild,  furtive  uncertainty  about  It. 

DREAM    OP    STABILIZING    MARKET 

There  Is  always  the  dream  of  stabilizing 
the  market,  administering  prices  the  way 
big  corporations  do.  One  communal  apart- 
ment of  acid  dealers  Is  working  to  establish 
a  kind  of  LSD  Federal  Reserve,  a  bank  In 
which  seven  or  eight  grams  will  be  stored 
and  released  on  the  market  when  the  price 
per  tab  goes  above  three  dollars.  There  are 
other  schemes  too. 

There  is  the  example  of  Teddybeax,  who 
sticks  to  grass  and  acid.  He  and  his  partner 
keep  the  grass  In  a  guitar  case.  Teddybear 
dresses  in  sandals,  wide-wale  corduroy  pants 
and  a  thick  oatmeal  sweater  which  he  gets 
Into  like  a  coat  and  wraps  around  his  belly. 
He  has  a  big  face  and  a  goatee  and  bells  on 
a  leather  thong  which  ring  as  he  marches 
along,  rapping  about  what  lovers  the  hippies 
are. 

His  pad  Is  carpeted  with  mattresses  and 
the  light  Is  stroboscoplc  blue  with  dull  white 
specks  scintillating  In  the  air.  This  Is  one 
night  when  everybody's  stoned.  Some  girl's 
already  crashed  sound  asleep  but  one  of  the 
guys  keeps  adjusting  her  foot  so  he  can  paint 
luminescent  flowers  on  the  boot  she's  wear- 
ing. There's  another  girl,  a  wan,  blonde  thing 
who's  putting  the  glowing  paint  on  a  piece 
of  paper  while  she  talks  about  getting  a  job 
as  an  artist.  There  are  other  guys  talking 
away. 

Loud  knocking  from  without.  Enter  three 
angry  hips.  They've  been  burned  and  they 
want  money  or  vengeance  or  both,  but  the 
culprit  Isnt  there. 

"We'll  let  a  contract  out  on  him,"  Teddy- 
bear  says.  (The  Halght  thinks  gangsters  talk 
this  way.) 

"Give  us  a  gun." 

"I'm  not  giving  you  no  gun,"  says  Teddy- 
bear.  Implying  he  has  one,  which  he  doesn't. 
"We'll  take  oare  of  this.  I'll  gefl  the  Hell's 
Angels  to  take  care  of  this.  I'll  call  Chocolate 
George.  He's  a  brcrther  of  mine.  We're  all 
brothers.  We're  closer  than  we  are  to  our  real 
brothers,  members  of  the  same  tribe,  true 
love  of  man  for  man.  We'll  let  a  contract  out 
on  him." 

The  burned  hips  leave  and  Teddybear 
turns  back  to  lecture:  "See  that's  why  we're 
forming  a  brotherhood.  Thls'll  be  a  brother- 
hood of  all  the  righteous  dealers  who  only  sell 
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righteous  stuff.  We're  gonna  arrange  It  so  no- 
body who  Isn't  In  the  brotherhood  can  cop, 
80  you'll  know  when  you  buy  you're  going  to 
get  good  dope.  The  Angels  have  already 
agreed  to  help. " 

(From  the  Washington  Poet,  Oct.  22,  1967] 

THB  Acid  Affair— 'VIII:   Dope  Teadx:   Free 

Enterprise 

(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

Haight  AsHBtmT,  San  Francisco. — 

"The  statement  below  Is  true 

"The  statement  above  Is  false." 

— Dope  Graffito,  1967. 

Afternoon.  Lll'  Wally  and  the  girl  sleep  in 
the  bedroom.  White  Preacher  Is  stomping, 
stamping,  muttering  In  the  kitchen,  working 
on  a  piece  of  leather  to  sew  on  his  biker's 
cutaways.  Lll'  Wally  and  the  girl  move  under 
the  blankets. 

They're  awake,  making  themselves  visible, 
bones'  under  naked  white  skin,  red  sores 
covering  them.  Methadrlne  wtU  do  that,  pro- 
duce those  sores,  and  the  freaks  get  hung  up 
on  them.  They  pick,  pick,  pick  at  them  like 
they  endlessly  string  their  hippy  beads  or  do 
those  Infinitely  disorganized  and  detailed  pen 
and  Ink  drawings, 

ur  Wally  gets  out  of  bed.  Petite  featured, 
rapier  moustached  and  tattoos  all  over  him. 
There  is  one  around  his  neck:  It's  a  dotted 
line  with  the  words  "cut  here"  and  an  arrow 
pointing  to  the  line. 

The  place  Is  a  crystal  palace,  a  place  where 
methamphetamlne  users  live.  Speed  Is  the 
third  most  popular  drug  In  the  Halght-A&h- 
bury,  (There  are  no  reliable  eBtlmates  on 
the  extent  of  usage.  Its  use  appears  to  be 
growing  rapidly,  which  should  not  be  too 
surprising  since  many  young  people  learn 
to  take  some  form  of  amphetamine  In  college 
when  cramming  for  exams.) 

SIGNS   GIVE   WARNING 

Acid  and  marijuana  Ideologues  detest  the 
stuff  and  preach  against  It  all  the  time. 
Everywhere  in  the  Halght  there  are  signs 
warning  that  speed  kUls,  but  people  go 
on  taking  the  fine,  white  crystal  powder, 
usually  by  Intravenous  Injection.  "Speed  Is 
a  brain  burner,"  they  say,  but  exactly  what 
it  does  and  how  much  It  takes  to  do  It  Is 
In  doubt,  as  it  Is  with  the  other  drugs  that 
have  won  such  popularity.  In  a  laboratory 
situation,  speed  does  kill,  and  until  recently 
the  level  of  lethal  dosage  was  thought  to 
have  been  clearly  established.  Now.  however. 
Dr.  David  E.  Smith,  a  toxlcologlst  from  the 
University  of  California  who  has  been  mov- 
ing around  the  hippy  world,  reports  finding 
people  taking  eight  to  ten  times  the  amounts 
previously  thought  to  be  fatal. 

That  doesn't  make  the  drug  harmless.  It 
does  Illustrate  the  variable  nature  of  the 
effect  of  drugs.  Who  takes  them  and  under 
what  Immediate  and  general  circumstances 
has  much  to  do  with  how  the  taker  will 
react. 

It  Is  this  fact  that  makes  the  dope  world 
think  the  doctors  are  lying,  tools  of  a  hostUe 
establishment,  when  they  get  up  In  public 
and  say,  "The  effects  of  marijuana,  acid, 
speed,  etc.  are  .  .  ."  Whatever  the  predicate 
of  the  sentence.  It  won't  conform  to  the  ac- 
tual experience  of  most  dope  heads.  The  doc- 
tors aren't  lying.  They're  reporting  what 
they've  seen  In  their  clinics,  but  all  the 
evidence  Indicates  only  a  small  and  unrepre- 
sentative sample  of  dopesters  end  up  In  doc- 
tor's offices  seeking  treatment  for  dope- 
related  problems. 

Not  that  dope  users  can  speak  with  more 
authority.  They  generalize  on  the  basis  of 
an  even  less  representative  sample,  their  own 
personal  experience.  They  talk  as  though 
they  believe  dope  affects  everyone  as  it  does 
them. 

They  tell  their  parents  and  other  straights, 
"You  can't  know  where  my  head  Is  at  If 
you  don't  try  It  yourself."  Out  of  the  straight 
world's    earshot    druggies    know    better,    as 


when  they  say,  "You  can't  go  on  somebody 
else's  trip."  Yet  in  their  Inconsistent  way 
they  hold  that  a  specific  kind  of  dope  will 
have  a  specific  kind  of  psychological  and 
moral  effect.  This  Is  the  foundation  for  the 
reiterated  assertion  that  acid  induces  a  gen- 
tle, nonviolent,  loving  regard  for  one's  fellow 
man. 

TRADE    HAS    PROBLEMS 

And  It  may.  For  middle-class  kids,  brought 
up  In  permissive  homes — the  Spock  genera- 
tion— who  have  absorbed  the  diffuse  human- 
Itarlanlsm  of  UNICEF  Halloween  collections, 
it  could  follow  that  they  drop  acid  and  dis- 
solve Into  a  mild  and  smiling,  non-violent 
broth.  Then  study  three  Hell's  Angels,  stoned 
on  acid,  stamping  the  guts  out  of  a  Negro, 
while  a  group  of  happy  hippies  watches, 
grooving  on  the  scene. 

Dope,  doesn't  rise  above  personality  or 
culture.  The  dope  trade  Is  organized  on  a 
commercial  model  common  to  all  mass  con- 
sumption industries,  but  It  has  certain  prob- 
lems specific  to  Its  sf>ecial  circumstances. 
The  most  striking  of  these  Is  that  It  Is  an 
unregulated  free  market.  The  government 
doesn't  control  It.  It  does  try  to  suppress  It. 
This  drives  up  prices  by  creating  scarcity  and 
serves  to  underline  what  a  textbook  case  of 
unfettered  free  enterprise  the  dope  business 
U. 

No  price  subsidies,  no  ever-normal  grana- 
ries to  flatten  the  fluctuations  on  the  curve; 
no  oligopolies  of  producers  or  merchandisers 
In  a  strong  enough  position  to  regulate  the 
market  as  the  government  might.  The  con- 
sequences are  uncertainty  and  surprises  for 
everybody  down  to  the  consumer,  who  can 
never  anticipate  the  price  or  be  sure  of  the 
merchandise's  quality. 

In  the  acid  business,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  get  around  the  problem  by  estab- 
lishing brand-name  Identity.  An  Owsley  dou- 
ble-domed purple,  a  hard-to-counterfelt  pUl, 
Is  a  guarantee  of  piu-lty  If  not  price.  They're 
rare,  and  even  in  the  Halght  you  may  have  to 
pay  $10  apiece  for  them. 

ONE  WAT  OUT  SEEN 

One  way  out  of  the  dilemma  is  to  buUd 
a  trust,  a  monopoly  like  Morgan  or  Rocke- 
feller did.  During  the  summer,  a  number  of 
efforts  were  made  to  put  a  combine  together. 
The  would-be  cartellsts  called  up  dealers  they 
found  unsatisfactory  and  told  them,  "You're 
out  of  the  business."  Some  dealers,  lured  up 
to  a  room  In  the  Jeffery-Halght  Hotel  on  the 
promise  of  being  able  to  cop  merchandise, 
were  threatefaed  with  guns.  None  of  these 
attempts,  so  familiar  In  economic  history,  to 
revoke  the  franchises  worked. 

No  system  of  Industry  sell  regulation  has 
developed.  Fraud  has  been  ramp>ant  and  on 
every  level  the  only  guide  has  been  to  do 
btislness  with  a  dealer  whose  reputation 
you're  reasonably  certain  of. 

Even  m  the  pot  market  there  has  been 
adulteration.  Green  tea,  oregano  and  other 
likely  looking  herbs  have  been  palmed  off  as 
grass.  Another  trick  Is  to  sugar  cure  pot  to 
add  to  Its  weight.  This  "syndicate  pot,"  how- 
ever, turned  out  to  be  popular  vrtth  a  segment 
of  the  consuming  public  who're  now  asking 
for  the  stuff.  There  Is  a  merchandising  paral- 
lelism here  with  mentholated  cigarettes. 

The  same  situation  obtains  with  acid. 
There  are  Instances  of  people  paying  $250 
for  a  bag  of  150  of  what  tested  out  to  be  pure 
saccaharln  tablets.  Some  acid  has  been  cut 
with  strychnine,  a  substance  that  can  give 
you  a  stimulating  high  or  kill  you. 

Poisoning  has  been  most  frequent  with 
speed. 

ACID   DtrmUENT   MATTIX 

Acid  and  Its  psychedelic  llttte  sister,  pot, 
are  associated  with  dropping  out,  with  Ood. 
with  self-realization,  with  seeing  form  and 
color  In  new  ways.  Whether  or  not  B«ld  does 
these  things  or  Is  Just  the  20th  Century  snake 
oil  doesn't  matter;  the  people  In  the  acid  in- 


dustry thing  It  does  and  like  all  businessmen 
who  believe  in  their  products,  they  do  strive 
to  make  it  better,  purer  and  cheaper.  One  of 
the  few  Illegal  chemlsU  who  allowed  himself 
to  be  interviewed  remarks.  "I'd  never  make 
speed  It's  rotten  stuff,  bad  for  you.  but  acid. 
that's  a  different  matter." 

None  of  this  glorious  p>enumbra  extends 
to  speed.  One  of  the  reasons  is  that,  although 
speed  can  also  be  classified  as  a  hallucino- 
genic, it  is  most  commonly  taken  with  a 
needle,  something  that  revolts  the  oral-gratl- 
flcatlon  types  who  seem  attracted  to  acid. 
Speed  appears  to  be  the  dope  of  first  choice 
for  despairing,  self-destructive,  hateful  and 
heedless  people,  as  with  the  boy  who  said, 
"Id  rather  shoot  myself  up  with  meth  than 
be  shot  down  by  the  Vletcong." 

The  present  condition  of  the  speed  buslneee 
is  comparable  to  meat  packing  before  Sin- 
clair Lewis  wrote  "The  Jungle."  Poisoning  has 
become  a  way  of  making  a  living  Speed  has 
been  adulterated  with  baking  soda,  tooth 
fKiwder,  talcum  powder  and  even  such  sub- 
stances as  battery  acid. 

"What  they  do  Is  grab  anything,  put  It  In 
the  packet  and  sell  It,"  said  one  speed  mer- 
chant named  Jerry,  who  started  up  (shoot- 
ing) when  he  was  12  years  old.  "Theyll  run 
into  the  street,  get  liquid  out  of  the  battery, 
put  it  on  a  saucer,  evaporate  it  and  what's 
left  looks  just  like  real  crystal  (speed)." 

USING   IS   THE   TEST 

It  does  till  you  shoot  it  into  your  veins 
Then  you'll  see  an  arm  psychedelicly  colored 
In  blue  and  black  as  the  rest  of  the  human 
organism  whimpers  in  misery.  The  pain  may 
be  Indescribable  but  the  social  effects  aren't. 
For  months  hardly  a  day  has  passed  in  the 
Haight  when  the  neighborhood  wasn't  criss- 
crossed by  vengeful  youths  looking  to  get 
even  with  their  prisoners. 

"When  I  get  hold  of  a  burn  artist,  he's 
going  to  have  pain."  says  Jerry,  a  big  22-year- 
old  who  looks  like  he  can  inflict  It.  "I  make 
'em  take  their  own  stuff,  overamp  (overdose) 
till  they  scream.  I  put  'em  in  the  hospital,  not 
for  a  couple  of  days  either.  I  put  'em  In  the 
hospital  for  six  or  eight  months  because  I 
don't  break  their  bones;  I  break  their  joints 
and  that  snaps  their  tendons  and  ripe  their 
muscles." 

"I'm  a  needle  freak,"  he  says  working  to 
puncture  the  overused  vein  with  the  steel. 
"I'm  flashing  on  the  needle  right  now." 

"Gypsy's  a  needle  freak  too."  somebody 
says  in  the  quiet  of  the  watching.  "She 
doesn't  need  sex." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Oct.  23,  1967] 
The  Acid  Aftaib — IX;  The  Haight-Ashbxtbt 

ESTABUSRMENT 

(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

THZ     HAIQHT-ASEaUXT,     SAM     PftANdaCO. — 

"We've  got  our  own  everything  here  We 
don't  need  anybody  else.  We  have  ourselves, 
our  tribes  and  our  families  and  we  live  In 
love  and  brotherhoxi.  We  have  our  free, 
hippy  medical  clinic.  We  have  our  own  em- 
ployment agency.  We  have  our  newspapers 
and  we're  getting  our  own  farms  where  pretty 
soon  we'll  be  growing  our  food.  Why,  we  even 
have  our  own  police  force  .  .  .  The  Hell's 
Angels,  that's  right,  they^  our  police  force. 
You  dont  believe  me?  Well,  It's  true.  They've 
all  dropped  acid  an'  they^  different  now." 

It's  Teddybear  talking.  Teddybear,  the 
street  loudmouth,  frightened  petty  dope 
pushw.  He's  a  short  fat  fellow,  always  on  the 
street  putting  his  hands  around  the  young 
chicks,  squeezing  them  up  against  himself 
and  talking  like  a  floor  walker  In  a  depart- 
ment store:  "See  how  she  kisses  me  backT 
Heh,  heh,  Itn  a  dirty  old  man,  only  I'm  not 
through,"  he  declares  in  a  voloe  that  mixes 
squeaks  and  low  tones  in  a  way  that  makes 
your  oars  Itch. 

"I'm  88  but  I'm  young  because  Itn  a 
hli^y  an'  Fm  not  atrald  to  say  It.  You  may 
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not  believe  me  but  I  love  this  little  chick."  he 
savs  and  kisses  the  little  chick  She  responds 
In  an  oscular  gesture  that  reminds  you  of 
a  baby's  automatic  reaction  to  having  his 
lips  touched. 

DEALS    ABE    FICTION 

He  leti  go  of  the  girl  and  starts  down  the 
street  locking  for  some  particular  people  who 
might  want  to  cop  acid.  He's  trying  to  play 
middle  man  for  eight  grains,  which,  on  that 
day.  would  have  been  worth  about  825.000, 
but  most  of  Teddybear's  deals  are  Action, 
bragging  talk  or  ridiculous  flascoes  like  the 
time  he  and  a  pal  are  supposed  to  have  been 
busied  In  San  Diego  when  they  were  asleep 
In  a  hearse  with  «11.000  and  a  truck  full  of 
dope.  Half  the  time  Teddybear's  out  of  cig- 
arette money. 

"This  is  my  last  deal.  After  I%e  done  this 
Im  not  dealing  any  more.  I'm  going  to  devote 
myself  to  helping  people.  I  wantta  see  these 
poor  kids  who  come  here  have  something 
to  eat  and  a  place  to  crash.  If  we  don't  help 
them,  who  will?  You  know  what  the  straight 
world  thinks  about  hippies,"  says  Teddy- 
bear,  continuing  to  expatiate  on  the  sacri- 
fices he's  already  made  and  will  soon  make 
for  the  common  Halght- Ash  bury  good. 

In  his  way  Teddybear  has  sketched  the 
public.  Institutional  face  of  the  first  com- 
munity In  America  to  be  founded  on  making, 
taking  and  selling  dope.  His  rhetoric  about 
helping  people  Is  the  Halght-Ashbury  equiva- 
lent of  a  Rotarlan's  gabbling  about  civic 
pride.  It's  one  of  the  ways  you  establish  your- 
self in  society.  Yet  It  shouldn't  be  dismissed. 
For  like  Chamber  of  Commerce  yak-yak  It 
does  shed  light  on  systems  of  belief  and  ac- 
tu.il  behavior. 

The  stable,  reasonably  permanent  soda! 
structure  of  the  Halght  Is  prolwbly  limited 
to  2.000  people  or  less.  These  2.000  are  the 
frame  for  the  changing  tableaux  of  tourists, 
itinerant  youth,  cops,  deviates,  small-time, 
entrepreneurial  criminals,  mass-media  re- 
pwrters.  government  officials,  parents  In 
search  of  runaway  children,  servicemen  In 
hot  pursuit  of  hippy  girls  and  hoodlums  after 
peaceniks  to  beat  up  on. 

Teddybear.  like  the  crowds  who  come  to 
this  street  to  gawk,  thinks  of  himself  as  a 
dropout  It's  a  questionable  proposition, 
however.  Bom  Into  the  blue-collar  world  of 
Jewish  Brooklyn.  It  would  be  better  to  say  he 
found  an  exit  from  marriage,  from  father- 
hood and  from  dreary  low-level  technical 
factory  employment.  A  familiar  American 
theme,  the  unwanted  and  the  unhappy,  the 
cramped  and  restricted,  turning  drifter  and 
moving  on.  often  westward,  to  build  new 
communities  and  then  giving  them  up. 
America  is  full  of  ghost  towns  and  scarcely 
remembered  places  names  The  newness  of 
the  Halght  is  the  building  of  a  community 
where  one  already  exists,  like  the  cities  of 
Troy  erected  on  top  of  each  other. 

The  community's  language — dropping  out 
as  opposed  to  ascending  the  social  order — 
stiggests  vertical  movement,  but  the  real  mo- 
tion Is  lateral.  There  are  low  hierarchies  of 
prestige  but  they're  not  tmlversally  recog- 
nized and  social  distance  between  the  top 
and  the  bottom  Isn't  great.  The  major  fig- 
ures Owsley.  The  Grateful  E>ead  or  two  or 
thr»e  other  grouijs  in  music,  Wes  Wilson 
and  Mouse  In  poeters)  are  more  like  celeb- 
rities, more  like  TV  stara  than  command- 
ing social  personages.  They  can't  lead  and 
stich  power  as  they  have  derives  from  their 
money  as  It  would  In  the  straight  world. 

The  predominant  movement  of  people  Is 
coming  and  going.  In  and  out.  That  Is  why 
most  of  the  people  who  come  here  are  not 
destroyed  and  may  even  be  strengthened  In 
certain  qualities  the  outside  world  requires. 

Lasten  to  Peggy  Caserta,  a  frontier  woman 
of  the  Halght  who  opened  the  first  hip  store 
on  the  street,  a  men's  clothing  shop.  She 
expressea  the  lateral  theme,  the  feeling  of 
luck  and  hard  work,  the  admixture  of  poor 
and  rich,  the  drifting,  the  Impression  that 


the  Halght  Is  a  mining  camp  that  may  sta- 
bilize into  permanence  or  disappear: 

"I  come  from  a  little  town  in  the  South. 
I  won't  say  which  because  I  don't  want  my 
p.vrents  to  see  what  you  write.  I've  lived  all 
over.  I've  lived  on  Coconut  Grove  In  Miami, 
the  French  Quarter  In  New  Orleans  and  In 
Greenwich  Village.  We  starved  the  first  year 
with  the  store  but  It  was  my  trip.  I  worked 
14  hours  a  day  and  two  Jobs  to  keep  It  go- 
ing. This  year  the  store  will  do  over  $100,000 
and  I'm  opening  another  one  in  Seattle.  I 
can't  believe  it.  I  don't  really  know  anything 
about  money  except  I'm  making  a  lot  of  It. 
I  turn  my  Inventory  over  12  times  a  year  and 
they  tell  me  that's  good.  Businessmen  get 
witia  me  like  I'm  some  kind  of  child  genlvis. 
I  can't  give  them  answers.  I  Just  sell  clothes. 

"I'm  not  lucky  and  I'm  not  smart.  I  Just 
happened  to  be  on  the  most  famous  comer 
In  America.  The  reason  I  put  my  store  on  a 
dying  street  was  knowing  that  the  Balght- 
Ashbury  would  be  the  next  happening  In  this 
country.  The  store  was  an  acid  trip.  The  LSD 
made  me  realize  I  was  young,  reasonably  in- 
telligent and  energetic  and  that  I  should  do 
It  because  I  hated  five  out  of  the  seven  days 
where  I  was  working  as  an  airline  clerk." 

The  sense  of  Impermanence  and  striking 
it  rich  and  maybe  losing  it  Just  as  fast  Is 
fortified  by  the  illegal  nature  of  the  com- 
munity's largest  Industry.  Everybody  knows 
people  who've  been  busted  and  more  who 
are  In  Jeopardy.  Even  the  legal  businesses 
like  Peggy's  depend  on  a  public  taste  that 
can  change  in  a  few  months.  At  any  time 
the  vein's  gold  may  play  out  and  this  too 
serves  to  structure  the  Halght  into  a  place 
of  coming  and  going,  sideways  motion. 

Thus  the  community  that  has  won  for  It- 
self an  International  reputation  as  rebellious 
and  antl-establlshmentarianism  serves  the 
greater  society.  Amerlcn  demands  portable 
people,  unrooted  Individuals  who  can  move 
as  technology  and  economic  organization  re- 
quires. The  country  needs  human  replace- 
able parts  who  may  be  used  in  Boston  this 
year  and  Tacoma,  Wash,  the  next,  and  the 
Institutional  life  of  the  Halght  strongly  re- 
inforces a  life  of  lateral  motion. 

Peggy,  for  Instance,  Is  married.  Her  hus- 
band lives  and  works  In  New  York  and  sees 
her  i>erhaps  twice  a  year.  It  would  be  un- 
profitable for  either  to  move.  On  a  larger  scale 
it  could  be  said  that  personal  freedom, 
emancipation  from  the  cxistoms  of  home. 
hearth  and  family  make  people  more  useful 
In  a  nation  where  technological  considera- 
tions often  come  first. 

Prom  this  p>olnt  of  view,  the  sexual  prac- 
tices of  the  Halght,  which  shock  and  disturb 
some,  have  a  utilitarian  function.  They  teach 
the  young  people  they  don't  need  the  com- 
panionship of  the  same  mates,  that  people, 
like  tools,  can  be  had  and  used  any-where 
with  about  equal  satisfaction. 

In  this  light,  much  that  is  said  and  done 
here  looks  less  bizarre  than  when  simply  set 
out  with  no  Interpretive  context.  The  hippy 
girl  is  revealing  something  when  she  says. 
"I've  decided  that  from  now  on  I'm  not  going 
to  sleep  with  any  boy  unless  I  know  his 
name." 

ADVANCINO    THE    TRENDS 

This  is  called  love  but  what  it  looks  like 
Is  carrying  the  trends  in  the  lives  of  their 
parents  several  steps  further.  There  are  no 
figures  but  you  can't  spend  time  here  with- 
out observing  a  high  proportion  of  people 
who  come  from  fractionated  backgrounds. 
The  children  of  servicemen  who've  spent 
their  lives  going  from  one  base  to  another 
(for  a  full  generation,  America  has  had  mil- 
lions under  armsl,  the  children  of  Itinerant 
executives  and  wandering  academics,  chil- 
dren from  divorced  homes  and  children  from 
narrow-walsted  modem  families  that  consist 
of  a  younger  brother  and  two  parents  In  an 
undistinguished  alr-condltloned  high  rise  In 
Queens. 

Out  of  this  boom  town,  make-shift  matrix 
of  lateral  motion,  the  Halght  establishment 


has  grown.  It  takes  two  forms:  An  elite  snob- 
bery and  a  desire  to  build  service  institutions 
that  will  receive  the  incoming  and  make 
them  permanent  members  of  the  community, 

Peggy  Is  an  elitist.  She  Is  a  member  of  the 
hip  DAR.  She  boasts  of  having  been  an  orlgl- 
ned  settler  and  looks  down  on  the  street  that 
has  made  her  so  much  money:  "Oh  thatl 
Well.  It  IS  a  freak  show.  I  can't  stand  to  walk 
down  It  anymore.  The  really  beautiful  people 
have  left  or  they're  In  hiding." 

She  sticks  to  her  own  crowd  and  acts  like 
the  storekeepers  In  the  Western  movies  who 
won't  Join  the  sheriff's  posse  but  insist  that 
the  lawless  element  be  run  out. 

The  service  institutions  provide  what 
amounts  to  grub  stakes  for  the  people  who 
drift  Into  this  miner's  camp.  The  more  stable 
one  like  the  medical  clinic  are  paid  for  by  the 
straight  world  and  have  to  be  counted  aa 
hybrids. 

The  service  Institutions  tend  to  be  domi- 
nated by  the  most  strenuously  political  and 
religious  types.  They  are  the  ones  who  pro- 
claim the  doctrine  of  dropping  out  loudest 
but  who  also  seem  to  work  the  hardest.  They 
are  the  public-spirited  hips.  They're  like 
Peter  MacKaness,  though  Peter  Is  uncom- 
monly vivid. 

Tall  and  big-boned.  Itself  unusual  for  dope- 
sters  who  run  to  ttilnness  and  small  sizes, 
he's  the  25-year-old  son  of  a  university  bot- 
anist. Sometimes  he'll  be  stoned  out  of  hU 
mind  lying  in  the  sidewalk  sun,  a  red  fez 
toppled  off  his  black  hair,  so  blasted  he  cant 
lift  his  wooden  shepherd's  pipe  to  tootle  In- 
coherently. 

FEW    CSEFDI.   LISTINGS 

Peter  runs  the  Hip  Job  Coop,  a  place 
to  go  when  you  hit  the  Hsdght  and  need  a 
Job.  The  Coop  rarely  has  many  useful  listings 
but  It  can  line  you  up  to  sell  undergrounds 
newspapers  on  San  Francisco  street  corners 
or  you  can  Just  stay  In  the  storefront  office, 
groove  on  the  Buddhist  Altar  and  the  poster 
photograph  of  Tim  Leary.  or  you  can  rap  aim- 
lessly with  the  others.  You  can  sleep  on  the 
floor  and  cadge  a  starchy  meal  when  they 
happen  to  be  "feeding."  If  you're  really  ac- 
cepted you  might  get  cut  In  on  the  dope  being 
dealt  out  the  back  door.  According  to  Peter, 
dope  Is  the  Coop's  principal  source  of  money. 

"The  street  Is  a  rough  mother,"  says  Peter. 
"It's  a  survival  of  the  fittest  trip,  but  It's  my 
feeling  you  can't  lose  in  the  Halght  because 
Halght  Street  Is  God  fingered;  It's  a  pulse; 
It's  like  a  cosmos,  it's  a  respiration  trip.  The 
best  stone  of  all,  the  best  groove  of  all  is  Just 
to  look  Into  the  eyes  of  your  brothers  and  sis- 
ters on  the  street  and  smile.  That's  the  best 
dope  of  all,  but  I'm  not  going  to  put  down 
anybody  else's  trip,  smack,  acid,  speed,  what- 
ever It  is." 

A  soclaJ  system  as  fluid  as  the  HaighfE 
can't  be  described  in  a  frozen  position.  It 
shows  itself  best  In  time  of  crisis  and  stress. 
Then  you  may  see.  as  Peter  would  say,  "the 
thousand  petal  white  lotus  flash." 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  24.  1967) 

The  Acid  Ajtaib — X:   Fused.  FVzzt  Sounds 

...  ON  THE  SpmrruAi,  State  of  Haight 

( By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman  i 

HAlGHT-ASHBtTRT,        SAN         PRANCISCO The 

kids  on  the  street  put  their  blankets  over 
their  heads  like  monks'  cowls  and  moved 
closer  together  on  the  shadowy  stairways 
where  they  sat  looking  out  at  the  tourists. 
The  sun  was  gone  in  the  fog.  The  street  hip- 
pies cuddled  their  kittens,  gently  pushed 
them  under  the  blankets,  felt  their  fxir  and 
smoked  dope. 

There's  a  story  that  Chob's  body  was  found 
by  someone  looking  for  his  kitten.  It  could 
be.  There  are  so  many  of  these  Egyptian  ani- 
mals here,  members  of  the  Halght's  mystical 
menagerie  of  scarabs,  owls,  toads  and  phoe- 
nixes who  live  In  the  high  mushroom  forest. 
Chob  was  found  dead  by  a  cat.  by  somebody, 
stabbed  In  the  heart,  his  right  arm  cut  off 
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and  stolen  with  his  money,  $3000  of  it.  Chob 
was  a  dope  dealer  and  maybe  he  burned 
somebody  with  his  right  arm. 

Across  the  Bay  In  Marin  County  where  the 
acid  bands  practice  their  music,  a  girl  In  one 
of  the  rehearsal  halls  remarked,  "He  had  to 
be  a  speed  freak  who  killed  Chob.  They 
caught  the  guy,  didn't  they.  In  Chob's  car 
with  the  arm  sewed  up  In  a  velvet  bag  groov- 
ing on  It?" 

The  boy's  lawyer  said  his  client  had  made 
himself  crazy  on  acid.  It  was  not  to  be  be- 
lieved that  It  was  acid.  The  Halght  concluded 
that  It  was  speed,  or  better  yet  that  the  Mafia 
had  done  It,  for  the  Halght  could  not  think 
that  one  of  the  beloved  community  would 
murder. 

Then  Superspade  was  turned  up  In  a  sleep- 
ing bag  over  In  Marin  County  with  a  bullet  in 
his  head.  Proof  convincing  the  syndicate  was 
moving  In,  but  on  the  street  the  drifting  kids 
repeated  to  each  other,  "Don't  hassle  your- 
self." They  hadn't  known  Superspade,  though 
they  may  have  flashed  on  a  Negro  wearing  a 
button  that  said,  "Superspade.  faster  than 
a  speeding  mind."  So  they  petted  their  cats 
and  panhandled  for  dog  food  and  howled  for 
dope  and  chanted  for  dope  and  didn't  under- 
stand that,  with  Superspade  dead,  there'd 
be  no  dope  for  awhile. 

The  dealers  were  running  out  of  the  city. 

OUT   OF  THE    COOP 

Jerry  disappeared  out  of  the  Hip  Job  Coop. 
evaporating  Into  Los  Angeles'  Topanga  Can- 
yon. Prodo  took  his  nonchalent,  barefooted 
self  off  Halght  Street,  traveling  the  less-used 
parallel  routes  until  he  could  clear  town. 
"I'm  going  to  New  York.  The  trouble  hasn't 
gotten  to  me  yet,  but  I'm  not  waiting.  I  still 
don't  think  they'll  be  able  to  take  over  the 
Halght." 

Others  left  for  Mendocino,  the  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains  and  Indian  reservations  In  New 
Mexico.  Chob's  murder  could  be  explained 
but  this  killing  was  a  sign  the  vibrations  were 
at  an  evil  confluence.  Only  people  like  How-  . 
ard  at  the  God's  Eye  coffee  house  and  pizza 
parlor  could  shake  their  heads  and  smirk 
with  superior  knowledge.  He'd  been  in  the 
dope  business  in  LA.  where  he  was  the  only 
one  of  the  17  m  the  ring  who  hadn't  been 
arrested.  When  they  got  out  of  Jail  they'd 
come  looking  for  him  and  he'd  split  for  the 
north.  "I  don't  do  that  anymore,"  he  said 
comfortably.  "I  had  myself  declared  insane. 
I  have  100  per  cent  disability  and  live  on  a 
pension  from  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration." 

As  much  as  It  could  the  community  broke 
off  from  Its  preoccupation  with  dealing  dope, 
hooking  totirlsts  and  getting  stoned  to  react 
against  a  sense  of  being  Invaded. 

They  gathered  on  Hippy  Hill  to  talk  about 
the  murders.  To  reach  Hippy  Hill  you  mtist 
go  to  the  end  of  Halght  Street  Into  Golden 
Gate  Park,  down  a  slope,  past  a  pool,  under 
a  bridge  and  pursue  a  curving  path  until 
you  come  first  to  an  expanse  of  lawn  and 
then  the  green-sodded  hill.  There  were  about 
300  on  Hippy  Hill  as  the  gong  from  the  Psy- 
chedelic Shop  reverberated  and  the  sitting 
people  expelled  their  breath  to  make  the 
slow  sound  of  the  god  centering  ommmmm. 

At  the  summit  was  Felicia  dressed  In  silky 
magentas  that  moved  with  the  wind  as  It 
blew  her  red  hair.  She  had  her  staff  on  which 
Is  mounted  the  upside  down  Y  of  the  peace 
symbol.  She  makes  her  living  dancing  topless 
on  North  Beach  and  has  probably  had  too 
much  acid,  but  on  the  day  of  the  meeting 
she  resembled  a  girl  king  In  one  of  the  Lost 
Atlantis  amazon  movies.  Hippy  Doc  was 
there,  too,  away  from  the  center  of  the  crowd 
with  Poxy,  his  old  lady,  smoking  dope  and 
declaring  four  square,  "I'm  for  war,  war  that 
win  stop  the  man." 

Peter  MacKaness,  who  runs  the  Hip  Job 
Coop,  was  present  in  a  new,  gold  and  white 
brocade  shirt  from  Peggy's,  but  not  Peggy. 
Father    Grosjean,    the    long-haired    Episco- 


palian minister  who's  really  straight,  hung 
on  the  outside  of  the  crowd. 

"WINGED    INFINrrr" 

A  thin,  middle-aged  Negro  named  Jim- 
my— iK)llce  Intelligence  suspects  him  of 
wanting  to  start  a  riot — spoke  first  and  long 
about  "winged  Infinity  ...  in  this  earth  time 
of  1967  we're  stretched  out  In  cosmic  con- 
sciousness. We  have  the  center  point  and 
It's  traveling  at  cosmic  speeds  out  there  at 
the  perimeters." 

"Jimmy,  you're  lousing  up  the  whole  meet- 
ing." cried  Tobacco  and  the  gong  sounded. 
Tobacco  Is  a  Digger,  the  angry,  politically 
slanted  group  that  started  the  Free  Store 
and  sometimes  provides  free  food  and  crash- 
ing space. 

FLOW    WITH    THE    LIGHT  .^^ 

"Groups!  Forces!"  another  voice  called 
out.  "Give  your  attention  to  the  fly  that  ap- 
pears when  your  eyes  are  closed  for  It  Is  a 
spiritual  light  which  is  but  the  manifesta- 
tion of  your  concentration.  We  are  all  one 
God!  As  you  see  light,  become  one  with  that 
light,  flow  with  It.  so  I  will  ask  you  to  be 
silent  for  ten  minutes.  We  must  save  this 
planet,  and  It's  us  If  anybody's  going  to.  We 
must  become  more  self-sufficient.  The  role 
of  karma  yoga  is  also  very  Important." 

A  girl  shrieked,  "I  thought  we  were  going 
to  talk  about  the  murders.  There's  supposed 
to  be  another  one  and  several  people  are 
missing.  All  my  friends  who  aren't  dead  are 
hiding." 

Ned  was  carrying  his  pack  of  tarot  cards 
In  a  leather  box  attached  to  his  belt.  He's 
misty  and  algebraic,  given  to  making  final 
clarifying  statements  that  nobody  can  un- 
derstand. "Two  good  friends  of  mine  were 
murdered,"  he  declared.  "They  were  mur- 
dered because  they  were  paranoid.  They  car- 
ried knives  and  guns.  K  you  don't  want  to 
be  murdered,  don't  be  paranoid  and  don't 
carry  weapons." 

"It's  bigger  than  paranoia."  a  voice  shouted 
as  another  yelled.  "Let's  don't  buy  or  sell 
dope  anymore.  Then  they  won't  kill  us." 

"We're  In  a  society  that  EtlU  takes  money, 
man.  How're  we  gonna  live  if  we  don't  sell 
dope?"  came  a  hollering  retort,  but  the  ques- 
tion went  unanswered  for  still  another  voice 
was  commanding  attention:  "I  Just  came 
from  Detroit.  I  saw  a  lotta  people  get  the 
crap  kicked  out  of  'em  and  a  lot  get  killed. 
This  country  is  over,  man.  It's  over.  What  you 
gotta  do  Is  get  the  p)€ople  out  of  the  cities. 
Get  together  everybody  who  has  a  skill,  let's 
go  to  the  country." 

"Dichotomies!  Dichotomies,"  Ned  reproved 
them.  "Total  up  everything  you  have  here 
today  and  divide  It." 

"No.  no."  called  out  Pan.  the  hippie  dope 
pipe-maker.  "The  country  Is  a  good  scene 
man.  Build  your  own  tepee  man.  your  own 
hogan.  Do  It  for  yourself  man." 

The  voices  began  to  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  crowd: 

"No,  sir,  man,  what  I  want  to  know  Is 
when're  we  going  to  be  self-sufficient  and  not 
keep   on   begging   from   the   establishment.' 

"We  gotta  beg  or  sell  dope.  We  need  the 
tourists  even  If  they  may  have  mucked  up 
the  Halght,  but  they're  people  so  If  they  roll 
up  their  windows  and  won't  buy  newspapers 
from  you.  don't  say  frig  you  to  them,  say 
thank  you." 

"What're  we  going  to  do  about  tonight?" 

"What're  we  going  to  do  about  the  syn- 
dicate?" 

"Two  of  my  friends  have  been  murdered!" 

"All  this  world  needs  Is  love.  love.  love. 
Ya  gotta  have  love,  love,  love." 

"I  need  dope.  Anybody  who's  got  grass, 
break  it  out." 

"Purple  OwsUes I  !   !" 

A  chant  began:  "We  want  dope!  We  want 
dope !  We  want  dope ! " 

The  ringer  began  to  hit  the  gong,  its  brassy 
reverberations  catching  up  with  each  other 
in  fused  and  fuzzy  circles  of  sound,  but  the 


chant  was  still  audible,  "We  want  dope,  dope, 
dope!" 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  25.  19671 

The  Acid  Affair — XI 

(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

Haight-Ashburt.  San  Francisco. — 

'Spades  are  programmed  for  hate." 
— Acid  Aphrism, 

Summer.  1967. 

Night  at  the  Free  Medical  Clinic.  The 
clinic  Is  up  a  flight  of  stairs  in  a  converted 
apartment.  Down  on  the  street  there  is  talk 
of  trouble  from  Negroes  In  the  adjoining 
Fllmore  district.  For  some  reason  the  Negroes 
who  live  In  the  Halght  Itself — surely  half  the 
population — are  regraded  as  less  threatening. 

It's  not  because  the  hippies  know  the 
Negroes  In  the  neighborhood.  Contact  is 
next  to  nonexistent.  They  don't  realize  that 
most  of  the  black  people  they  see  live  next 
door  and  not  in  The  Fllmore.  which  Is  de- 
fined as  dangerous  territory,  but  the  smoke 
from  the  fires  of  Newark  and  Detroit  have 
carried  their  ashes  here  and  Irrlteted  the 
eyes  of  the  suburban  youths  In  the  dope 
colony. 

"Teddy,  Teddybear!"  a  bearded  young 
man  called  running  down  the  apartment 
hallway  to  the  room  that  serves  as  the  clinic 
office.  "Four  spades  in  a  car  with  a  machine 
gun  parked  Just  down  from  Tracy's.  What're 
we  going  to  do?" 

Teddybear  hangs  out  at  the  clinic,  doing 
the  voluntary  work  of  answering  telephones. 
It  also  makes  a  good  place  from  which  to 
deal  dope.  The  straight  doctors  who  ostensi- 
bly run  the  place  and  give  of  their  labor  free 
have  strict  rules  against  holding  and  dealing, 
but  their  grasp  of  what  goes  on  Is  vague. 

You  better  call  the  fuzz,"  somebody  In 
the  room  said. 

"No,  don't  call  the  fuzz.  Call  the  Angels." 
the  messenger  from  the  confusion  on  the 
sidewalks  below  put  in. 

In  critical  moments,  Teddybear  develops 
an  officious  way  about  him.  Only  he,  his  man- 
ner implies,  has  direct  contact  with  the 
Important  people,  as  though  all  the  tele- 
phone numbers  in  his  little  book  were  un- 
listed. "I  think  I'll  call  the  Gypsy  Jokers  in 
Daly  City,  and  I'll  get  a  hold  of  Chocolate 
George,"  he  said  and  began  dialing  the 
numbers  where  the  leaders  of  the  motor- 
cycle packs  hang  out.  Teddybear.  like  so 
many  of  the  people  In  the  Haight.  has  great 
trust  In  the  protective  power  of  these 
psychedelic  storm  troopers. 

"Hello,  Chocolate?  It's  Teddy,  no,  no. 
you  know  Teddybear.  yea,  yea.  over  at  the 
cUnlc.  Listen,  Chocolate.  It  looks  bad  here. 
Carloads  of  spades  with  guns  cruising  the 
neighborhood.  I  think  there's  going  to  be 
trouble.  We  need  the  Angels  fast,"  Teddy  in- 
formed the  biker  on  the  other  end  of  the 
line. 

Hanging  up,  he  lamented  the  state  of 
things  in  the  Haight,  ""I've  been  here  since 
March.  (Assertion  of  status  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  summer  visitors.)  It  was  beau- 
tiful then.  We  had  htiman  love.  You  could 
actually  feel  the  love  here  because  we're  not 
like  people  think.  We're  not  beatniks,  dirty, 
who  don't  give  a  damn,  but  now  it's  getting 
bad.  I  personally  know  of  two  hippie  mamas 
raped  by  spades.  We  went  to  the  police  sta- 
tion and  they  didn't  even  write  It  down  be- 
cause we're  hippies.  We're  supposed  to  be 
the  lowest,  even  though  the  straight  world 
imitates  our  clothes  and  our  music." 

The  flower  children  have  been  ntirtured 
In  the  same  social  soil  as  e\erybody  else  and 
their  drugs  don't  expunge  the  fears  and  mis- 
understandings that  hang  Invisible  over  the 
cities.  But  both  the  drugs  and  the  type  of 
people  drawn  to  the  center  or  the  drug  world 
combine  to  produce  some  variations  of  re- 
sponse to  the  raclsd  crisis. 

In  the  Halght.  the  word  "Negro"  Is  almost 
never  used.  ""Black"   Is  employed  by  peope 
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tinged  with  New  Left  political  understanding. 
but  the  most  common  word  is  "spade."  Even 
the  Negroes  who've  amalgamated  Into  the 
scene  Invariably  refer  to  themselves  as 
"spades."  a  term  used  without  prejudicial 
meaning  In  a  restricted  part  of  the  Jazz  world 
for  many  years,  but  In  the  Halght  if s  use  Is 
ambiguous.  It  can  connote  nothing  more 
than  an  Ingroup  vocabulary;  however,  most 
of  the  white  kids  aren't  In  that  In-group. 
and  for  them  the  word  carries  a  mildly  de- 
rogatory, mildly  hostile  meaning. 

For  them,  spades  are  very  much  dark, 
dangerous  people  whom  they  both  under- 
stand and  dismiss  with  the  oft-cited  apho- 
rism, "Spades  are  programed  for  hate  "  This 
kind  of  passive  fatalism  extends  beyond  race 
to  take  in  all  of  life,  where  everybody  Is 
progr.imed  and  nobody  programs  himself.  It 
conforms  to  much  of  their  own  experience, 
of  being  surrounded  from  infancy  by  hu- 
man and  mechanical  objects  that  obey  their 
magnetic  tapes.  Mother  and  her  automatic 
washing  machine  both  appear  to  run  on 
preset  cycles.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  night 
that  the  burning  was  supposed  to  begin  In 
the  Halght.  a  lithograph  flyer  appeared  on 
the  street.  It  carried  an  apologetic  warning: 
■Survive  baby  brothers:  An  Important 
notice  for  your  safety  and  survival   " 

"Sorry  to  bring  you  down,  but  this  is  about 
the  riots  our  black  brothers  have  planned  for 
the  city.  There  Isn't  much  hope  that  they 
won't  occur. 

"What  do  they  mean  to  you.  as  white 
hippies,  et.  ill.?  Riots  mean  that  the  black 
people  are  going  to  be  busy  and  would  appre- 
ciate your  getting  out  of  the  way  .  .  .  Loot- 
ing will  empty  all  the  food  stores  In  one  day. 
No  trucks  will  come  to  bring  more  food  to 
the  stores  .  .  .  Store  up  some  right  now  .  .  . 
Within  the  black  people's  mind  they  will 
be  fighting  a  revolution.  If  you  hamper 
them  in  any  way  you  will  be  their  enemy. 
During  the  riot  the  only  help  they  want 
from  you  is  your  gun.  If  not  that,  get  out  of 
their  way." 

The  word  was  passed  down  to  the  silliest 
street  hippies  to  be  off  the  sidewalks  by  eight. 
At  the  clinic,  plywood  was  tacked  up  against 
the  downstairs  glass  door  and  within,  heavy, 
llghtproof  curtains  were  put  over  the  win- 
dows. "Thls'U  be  the  first  place  the  spades 
are  going  after.  They  had  a  hearse  with  BARs 
(Browning  automatic  rifles)  In  It  parked 
down  In  front  for  three  straight  nights." 
somebody  explained  to  a  visitor  amazed  at 
the  siege  preparations. 

A  block  or  so  down  Halght  Street  they  had 
another  apartment  to  be  used  as  a  medical 
aid  station.  Citizen  band  shortwave  radio 
communication  Joined  the  two.  To  make  sure 
that  everybody  had  a  place  to  go,  temporary 
crash  pads  were  opened  all  over.  The  Print 
Mint — the  largest  poster  store  on  the  street — 
opened  a  rear  room  to  crashers,  and  Peggy, 
the  young  woman  who  owns  one  of  the 
busiest  hippy  men's  stores,  spent  the  hours 
before  sunset  supervising  the  removal  of 
most  of  her  Inventory    Other  closed  early. 

A  lot  of  people  had  no  intention  of  getting 
off  the  streets.  They  scurried  around  looking 
to  buy  LSD  if  they  hadn't  been  provident 
enough  to  keep  a  stash,  i There  is  a  distinct 
type  of  acid  taker  who  has  no  interest  In 
beauty,  self-discovery  or  religious  learning: 
he  likes  to  get  stoned  In  a  variety  of  sit- 
uations for  the  experience:  "Man.  can  you 
think  what  those  fires  are  going  to  look  like 
under  acid?  I've  never  seen  even  a  fight  under 
acid,  but  wow,  a  riot,  what  a  groove!"). 

The  Negro  reaction  Is  often  patronizing 
disgust  with  an  admixture  of  amazement  at 
what  appears  to  be  hippy  stupidity.  On  the 
night  the  kids  thought  the  riot  had  been 
programed,  a  couple  of  Negro  men  stood  on 
the  steps  of  a  Haight  Street  apartment  house. 
a  place  much  favored  for  dope  taking.  Speed 
methamphetamine  is  even  shot  publicly  on 
those  steps. 

As  the  hippies  floated  by  It  was  too  much 


for  them.  One  of  the  Negroes  called  out. 
"Take  dope  and  shout  love!  That  don't  solve 
anything,"  but  the  hippies  only  smiled  and 
asked  for  spare  change.  "It  don't  figure,"  the 
man  said  to  his  companion.  "I  live  here  In 
the  hottest  building  in  the  neighborhood 
and  this  silly  boy  sits  down  and  shoots  up. 
I  say  to  him.  'Why  don't  you  Just  put  an  ad 
in  the  newspapers?  There's  a  policeman 
across  the  street  taking  your  picture.'  An' 
you  know  what  that  silly  boy  says?  He  says. 
'That's  your  hang-up.'  My  hang-up!  I  almost 
liked  to  bit  him  along  side  his  head." 

Not  everybody  In  the  Halght  took  dope  or 
waited  for  the  spades  to  do  the  violence  they 
couldn't  bring  themselves  to  do  against  the 
machines  and  their  fathers  who  make  and 
run  them.  Teddybear  reacted  like  Lester  Mad- 
dox.  He  armed  himself  with  an  ax  handle  and 
stayed  in  tense,  self-Important  radio  com- 
munication with  the  other  apartment,  where 
a  collection  of  hippies,  street  commandoes 
and  Junior  helstmen  hid  in  the  darkness, 
peeping  out  from  the  window  shades,  check- 
ing their  guns,  knives  and  clubs. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  26.  1967] 

The  Acid  Affair — XII:   Negroes  Reject 

White  Hippies'  View 

(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

Haight-.Ashbvrt.      San      Francisco. — The 

Black  Man's  Free  Store   Is   a  Negro  version 

of  the   free   store   the   hippies   have   In   the 

Halght,  only  It  looks  like  another  wretched 

charity.  It  smells  of  castaway  seconds  and 

handouts;   It  has  none  of  the  suggestion  of 

change  and  rebellion  of  the  hip  free  store  not 

many  blocks  away. 

Roy  Ballard,  who  runs  the  Black  Man's 
FYee  Store,  observes  "Marijuana  is  groovy,  I 
myself  take  It  and  LSD  is  useful.  I  know  a 
number  of  white  kids  who've  had  their  heads 
straightened  out  by  taking  It.  These  are  kids 
who  were  all  messed  up  by  guilt  and  the 
black  man,  but  now  they  can  do  their  own 
thing,  but  If  a  man  has  to  depend  on  any 
kind  of  drug  to  find  reality,  that's  bad. 
That's  a  world  of  fantasy.  They  Just  wish  the 
world  would  be  like  what  they  feel  when 
they're  on  their  drug." 

Ballard  Is  27  years  old  and  nearly  a  third 
of  that  time  he's  spent  In  the  civil  rights 
movement  both  In  the  South  and  the  North. 
He  met  some  of  the  whites  In  the  Halght  In 
Jails  and  on  picket  lines  during  their  activist 
days  and  is  more  favorably  disposed  toward 
"the  movement."  drugs  that  Is.  than  most 
Negroes  you'll  meet.  "1  put  down  organiza- 
tions a  long  time  ago,"  he  says,  sympathizing 
with  the  anarchistic  pronunclamentos  Issu- 
ing out  of  Halght-Ashbury.  "They're  a  hang- 
up. They  don't  get  anything  done.  I  was  a 
member  of  Snick  for  a  year  and  a  half  .  .  . 
I  went  In  Halght-Ashbury.  spent  four  months 
there  to  find  out  what  It  was  all  about.  The 
only  worthwhile  thing  I  could  see  was  their 
free  store  which  we  started  here. 

"The  rest  of  Halght-Ashbury  is  white  kids 
getting  away — revolting  against  what  their 
parents  neglected  to  do  .  .  .  They're  trying 
to  say  the  only  way  to  do  It  Is  to  start  over 
again  because  everything  Is  a  game  .  .  . 
Black  people  never  had  It  before  so  they 
can't  start  all  over.  You  might  say  the  white 
kids  are  more  advanced,  but  also  less  real- 
istic." 

Ballard  is  talking  about  the  section  of  the 
Halght-Ashbury  world  which  Isn't  anti-Negro 
and  considers  the  drug  experience  politically 
and  socially  relevant.  It  Is  a  minority  seg- 
ment, but  a  large  one.  and  a  black  person 
could  comfortably  fit  Into  It.  make  friends 
and  become  a  hippy.  Very  few  have  decided 
to  do  so,  probably  less  than  50  In  the  whole 
Halght. 

One  reason  for  the  paucity  of  black  hippies 
may  be  acid  itself.  The  drug,  according  to 
exp)€rt  opinion  and  users'  testimony,  tends 
to  hypo  all  physical  sensations.  It  is  not  a 
pain  killer,  but  Just  the  reverse.  The  senses — 


sight,  sound,  taste — all  become  much  more 
Intanse  with  most  users.  The  nervous  system 
is  ovarloaded  with  sensations  which  arrive 
with  such  speed  and  variety  the  brain  often 
doesn't  know  what  to  do  with  them — or  even 
how  to  sort  them  out. 

Thla  may  be  exhilarating  for  people  who're 
half -dead  emotionally,  for  whom  Ufa  Is  hardly 
more  than  enduring  the  blandness  of  "the 
plastic  society";  but  for  Negroes  such  Is  not 
the  case.  "Man,  I  feel  enough  as  It  Is.  I  don't 
wantta  know  any  more  than  I  do,"  said  one 
black  who  tried  acid. 

Negroes  are  the  last  people  In  America  to 
need  drugs  to  express  themselves  or  realize 
their  feelings.  Some  take  smack  (heroin) 
because  sometimes  their  feelings  are  too 
strong  to  tolerate;  and  they  have  the  cathar- 
sis of  art.  Itl  8  the  ghetto  that  has  given  the 
drug  world  most  of  Its  language,  it's  music 
while  the  effete  English  homosexuals  of  the 
mauve  decade  provide  the  Ideas  of  color  and 
form  from  which  psychedelic  art  derives. 

The  colloquial  language  of  the  Halght  Is 
the  speech  of  the  ghetto  Interspersed  with  a 
few  expressions  from  two  fugitive  minori- 
ties: the  homosexuals  and  the  underworld. 
The  word  "chick,"  the  verb  "to  split"  (mean- 
ing to  leave),  the  expletive  "man"  (as  in 
"look,  man".  .  .),  the  deuces-wild  use  of  the 
word  "like"  (as  In  "like,  man,  you  alnt  gonna 
make  It  with  that  chJck  so  like  you'd  best 
split"),  is  all  ghetto  Idiom. 

But  a  black  man  doesn't  have  to  dress  up 
like  an  Indian  and  go  running  to  hippy 
town — there  Is  now  one  In  almost  every  city— 
to  hear  language  like  that.  He  can  stay  home. 
In  fact.  If  he  goes  to  hippy  town  he  will 
And  he  Is  still  In  the  white  culture  of  self- 
restraint  and  pulling  back. 

The  drugs  don't  necessarily  facilitate  free 
self-expression.  This  Is  best  illustrated  by 
what's  happened  to  Negro  music  after  Its 
been  given  an  acid  bath  by  the  Beatles  and 
the  other  musical  dope  heads.  The  volume 
Is  turned  up  but  the  notes  are  fuzzed  over 
so  that  you  have  to  be  stoned  on  acid  to 
pick  up  Its  techtonlcs. 

(Much  has  been  written  pointing  out  that 
this  music  Is  about  drugs,  but  It  Is  also  often 
played  by  people  who're  stoned  for  listeners 
who  are  stoned,  although  a  minority  of  acid 
heads  are  driven  up  the  walls  by  their  out- 
raged nervous  systems  when  they  hear  It.) 

A  hundred  notes  are  used  where  one  would 
do  but  only  at  the  cost  of  losing  the  tension 
and  hard  clarities  of  the  urban  blues.  Either 
the  emotion  Is  too  strong  or  directed  toward 
Joys  and  pains  white  dopesters  have  never 
felt  but  men  like  Muddy  Waters,  the  masters 
of  ghetto  musical  Idiom,  enjoy  only  a  fringe 
popularity. 

The  same  holds  true  for  dancing.  "My  God, 
my  God.  what  are  those  people  doing?"  cries 
a  Negro  girl  on  beholding  three  hundred 
dopeheads  on  the  dance  floor  of  the  Straight 
Theatre,  the  Halght's  Palladium.  "They 
can't  dance.  They  can't  keep  time,  what  are 
they  doing,  and  they're  so  ugly!" 

On  the  night  In  question  the  heads  were 
coached  before  the  music  started  "to  find 
the  moving  rhythmic  spot  inside  yourself, 
and  then  find  another,  and  another  and  let 
them  come  together  until  they  bring  you  up 
off  the  floor  expressing  yourselves  with  your 
bodies."  The  poor  hips  tried,  rising  to  their 
feet  from  the  floor  where  they  had  been 
seated  during  their  dance  lesson,  but  they 
knew  no  dance  steps  and  could  only  stamp 
and  flutter  their  arms.  Some  were  so  stoned 
It  was  enough  for  them  to  approach  the 
stage  where  the  Grateful  Dead  were  playing. 
They  stood  looking  up  at  the  Dead,  their 
mouths  creased  in  the  characteristic  expres- 
sion of  people  on  acid,  picking  up  the  vibra- 
tions like  a  motionless  cloud  of  drugged 
bats. 

At  a  time  when  Negroes  are  fighting  off 
dope  and  forcing  their  way  out  of  the  ghetto 
to  get  the  good  things  that  hips  dismiss  as 


so  much  plastic,  It's  hard  for  them  to  em- 
phasize with  white  kids  who  have  what 
many  Negroes  want.  It's  Incomprehensible 
thatthese  whites  should  build  a  new  ghetto 
and  lock  themselves  up  In  it  to  take  dope. 
The  following  playlet  took  place  one  after- 
noon in  front  of  Benches,  a  Halght  Street 
hamburger  joint.  It  illustrates  the  chasm 
between  the  population  of  the  two  ghettoea. 

The  cast  includes  Teddybear,  a  dope  dealer; 
Jerry,  another  dope  dealer;  Gypsle,  a  16- 
year-old  girl  speed  freak;  Cheeter,  a  side- 
walk hippy;  David  Simpson,  a  political  activ- 
ist hippy;  Randolph,  an  older  Negro,  and 
Malcolm  T,  an  unidentified  black  militant. 

Teddybear  (grabbing  hold  of  Gyjjsle  who 
giggles) .  These  are  the  people  who  live  In  the 
Halght-Ashbury.  The  Government  won't  take 
into  consideration  we're  a  people,  a  frigging 
people.  We're  tired  of  the  establishment  and 
we're  tired  of  wars. 

GTPSDE.  He's  my  Teddybear.  (He  starts  to 
let  her  go.)  Don't  split,  Teddybar.  I'll  give 
you  a  grape. 

Teddybear  (Taking  one).  We're  a  perse- 
cuted people.  The  police  are  always  hounding 
us.  That's  why  everybody  around  here  knows 
some  law. 

David  Simpson.  The  spades  have  been  up 
against  it  for  years.  We  just  didn't  know 
what  the  law  is  like  until  they  came  after 
us." 

Jerry.  The  sun  is  shining  today.  It  was 
out  of  sight — I  just  came  from  my  shrink.  I 
told  him  I  wanted  a  letter  keeping  me  out  of 
the  army.  He  said  he  was  glad  I  was  honest 
and  he'd  give  me  one. 

Teddybear.  See,  Where's  the  Bill  of  Rights? 
It  applies  to  everyone  but  hippies. 

David.  That's  not  true.  It  doesn't  apply  to 
colored  people  either. 

Randolph.  (He's  been  listening  all  the 
time.)  I  believe  I  take  acid  so  I  can  pretend. 
You  don't  have  to  pretend,  but  I  calnt  talk 
good  English.  If  I  had  good  clothes  and  a 
fair  face  I  wouldn't  grow  no  beard  and  stay 
here. 

Chester.  Sure  you  would  because  you're 
a  hippy  and  a  true  Christian. 

Randolph.  You  people  have  taken  the  Bible 
and  broken  It  down  so  you  can  understand 
and  go  higher  with  God  but  our  people  have 
been  deprived  of  it,  man.  (Enter  Malcolm  Y 
who  listens). 

David.  Not  our  people,  just  the  people. 
People. 

Randolph.  Our  people,  yea.  our  people, 
gotta  have  help,  man,  ya  understand.  We 
want  nice  coats  and  pastel  striped  ties,  and 
they've  got  to  stop  klllln'  the  brothers,  ya 
understand. 

David.  Well,  who's  doing  the  killing? 

Teddybear.  The  Establishment. 

R.^ndolph.  You're  the  highest  power,  white 
folks.  You  been  talking  English  sixteen  hun- 
dred years.  The  black  man  hasn't  been  ex- 
posed. He  gotta  catch  up. 

M.^lcolm  Y.  I  think  you're  Insulting  black 
people.  I  see  you  here  dressed  In  costumes 
wearing  African  prints  I  (To  Randolph)  I 
really  don't  dig  black  brothers  and  sisters 
getting  hung-up  tripping  with  these  junkies. 

Teddybear.  We're  your  brothers  too.  We're 
hippies. 

Malcolm  Y.  The  best  thing  you  white 
brothers  can  do  Is  get  out  of  our  neighbor- 
hood and  go  down  on  Van  Ness  to  do  your 
begging. 

Teddybear.  We  love  everybody.  We  love 
you, 

Malcolm  Y.  I  don't  want  you  to  love  me. 
Love!  I  know  what  I'm  going  to  do.  I'm  go- 
ing to  train  my  people  to  kill  you  and  you 
and  you  (points  a  finger  at  each  of  the 
whites ) . 

A  White  Voice.  I  can't  talk  well.  My  teeth 
have  been  knocked  out  by  the  cops,  but  I 
still  believe  In  peace,  don't  you? 

Malcolm  Y.  Peace!  Peace!  Crap!  You're 
street  bums.  You  better  go  get  your  hair  cut. 


get  a  Job  and  train  your  people  to  defend 
themselves. 

The  White  Voice.  I'm  j\ist  a  stoned,  happy 
hippy.  Let's  talk  hip. 

Malcolm  Y.  I  don't  know  anything  about 
being  hip.  YouTe  sick  .  .  .  Disgusting.  (He 
exits.) 

Chester.  I  profess  Christianity  myself  and 
I  know  that  spade.  I  saw  him  In  Watts  two 
years  ago.  He  was  one  of  them  that  was  try- 
ing to  start  the  riot. 

The  playlet  ends  with  Chuck,  the  hash 
sUnger  In  Benches  who's  been  listening,  mak- 
ing a  face  and  saying.  "Welcome,  welcome. 
This  is  hlppyland,  land  of  love,  land  of  toler- 
ance and  Integration." 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  27,  1967] 
The  Acid  Affaih — XIII:   There  Never  Were 
Ant  Flowter  Children 
(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 
"PnNEHAL  Notice 
Hippie  In  the  Halght- Asbury  District  of 
this  city.  Hippie,  devoted  son  of  Mass  Media. 
Friends  are  invited  to  attend  services  begin- 
ning at  stmrlse,  October  6.   1967,  at  Buena 
Vista  Park." 

Haight-Ashbuby.  San  Francisco. — Several 
thousand  black-bordered  funeral  announce- 
ments like  this  one  were  prepared  and  print- 
ed by  the  more  community  minded  members 
of  the  Halght  establishment.  The  funeral 
was  held  In  the  little,  mountainous  park 
at  one  end  of  the  neighborhod.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  procession  in  which  the  body  of 
Hippie  was  carried  through  the  community 
In  a  coffin  and  finally  burned.  It  was  report- 
ed that  somebody  from  Playboy  magazine  was 
one  of  the  pallbearers  and  that  the  coffin 
Itself  contained  several  beards,  a  number 
of  strings  of  beads  and  two  kilograms  of 
marijuana. 

The  event — a  publicity  stunt  Itself — was 
staged  to  express  a  common  indignation  at 
the  lava  flow  of  publicity  that  hippies  and 
the  Halght-Ashbury  have  been  treated  to 
throughout  the  spring  and  summer. 

"There  never  were  any  flower  children.  It 
was  the  biggest  fraud  ever  perpetrated  on  the 
American  public."  pronounced  Teddybear. 
dope  dealer  and  social  commentator,  "and 
It's  your  fault,  you,  the  mass  media,  did  It. 
This  wasn't  a  'Summer  of  Love.'  this  was 
a  summer  of  bull  and  you.  the  press,  did  It. 
The  so-called  flower  children  came  here  to 
flnd  something  because  you  told  'em  to,  and 
there  wm  nothing  to  flnd. 

"They  got  all  the  rules  written  down  for 
them,  how  to  dress,  how  to  behave,  what  to 
say.  They  only  had  to  turn  on  their  tele- 
vision sets  or  open  a  magazine  or  a  newspaper 
and  read,  'Come  to  San  Francisco,  the  City 
of  Saint  Francis,  with  a  flower  In  your  hair.' 
You  told  'em  to  come  here  and  everything 
would  be  free,  free  crash  pmds,  free  food, 
free  dope.  It  never  happened  to  me.  The  only 
things  I  got  free  was  from  my  friends.  Truth- 
fully this  community  Is  based  on  dope,  not 
love." 

Several  hundred  conversations  with  some 
of  the  thousands  of  young  people  who  came 
here  to  cop  dope  and  catch  bronchitis  In  the 
cold  San  Francisco  summer  show  a  large 
number  of  them  heard  about  the  Halght 
from  the  mass  media.  Most  of  them  also 
reported  they  felt  misled;  their  local  news- 
papers and  television  stations  had  promised 
them  a  Utopian  community  of  distributive 
democracy,  and  what  they  found  was  a  vio- 
lent and  viciously  exploitive  little  society, 
a  living  replica  of  the  adolescent  savagery 
depicted  In  the  novel,  "The  Lord  of  the  Files." 

No  great  harm  was  done.  The  majority  only 
stayed  a  few  days  decamping  elsewhere  by 
car.  thumb  and  airplane  as  others  who'd 
read  the  same  newspapers  and  magazines 
replaced  them. 

Becatise  of  the  diversity  of  the  population 
that  mass  media  called  hippies  It  was  pos- 


sible for  a  reporter  to  flnd  anything  his  edi- 
tors wanted  to  flnd  in  the  Halght.  Some 
appeared  to  want  sex  so  that  journalistic 
voyeurs  found  the  material  for  many  stories 
of  prurient  Indignation.  But  just  as  many 
concentrated  on  what  they  Imagined  was 
hip  social  philosophy,  and.  above  all,  on 
love.  In  the  smoking,  fatal  summer  of  1967 
"flower  power"  may  have  seemed  hopeful  In 
a  way  no  message  from  a  pulpit  could  be. 

It  made  no  difference  that  these  flower 
children  were  armed  or  even  that  in  terms 
of  old-fashioned  police  reportage,  the  re- 
porters were  passing  up  the  criminal  aspects 
of  the  biggest  crime  story  since  prohibition. 

■White  collar  crime,  or  In  this  case  crime 
by  white  collar  people,  has  always  been 
under-reported  by  the  media  and  the  police. 
Just  as  It  also  has  been  underprosecuted  by 
district  attorneys. 

As  an  editor  of  a  San  Francisco  paper  re- 
marked. "The  children  of  some  of  our  very 
best  families  are  Involved  In  this  and  It  makes 
handling  It  very  difficult."  (San  Francisco 
debut.me  Mellnda  Moffett.  19,  was  arrested  in 
a  Haight  dope  raid  In  the  company  of  Super- 
spade,  a  blg-tlme  dopie  pusher  who  was  later 
murdered.) 

The  Neo-Amerlcan  Church,  a  network  of 
people  that  exists  to  propagandize  and  prop- 
agate dope,  writes  In  Its  catechism:  "Infll- 
trate  and  take  over  the  communications  and 
entertainment  Industries."  It  adds  paren- 
thetically. "This  objective  Is  close  to  being 
accomplished  " 

The  Neo-Amerlcan  Churchmen,  who  use 
dope  as  a  sacrament,  may  be  right.  On  Sept. 
24.  CBS  presented  coast-to-coast  In  living 
color  an  hour-long  marijuana  spectacular. 
Lucky  Strike  and  Champion  spark  plugs  paid 
for  the  time  and  talent  but  their  products 
only  got  plugged  during  the  commercials. 
The  Smother  Brothers,  whose  show  It  was, 
had  Herman's  Hermits  singing  a  song  called 
Green  Street  Green — "Get  yourself  a  little 
green."  (Green  stands  for  grass,  a  synonym 
for  marijuana.) 

This  was  followed  by  a  song  called  "Day 
Tripper,"  after  which  a  Halght-AshbiU7 
hippy  girl  was  yanked  out  of  the  audience 
for  a  little  spontaneous  ad  lib.  This  creature's 
name  turned  out  to  be  "Goldle  Kief,"  two 
more  synonyms  for  pot. 

The  flower  child  made  Jokes  about  being 
high  and  then  presented  one  of  the  Brothers 
with  a  necklace  made  of  "seeds"  which,  she 
explained,  are  like  oregano  (an  herb  that  re- 
sembles f>ot.)  She  went  on  to  say  you  can  us« 
these  seeds  for  making  brownies,  a  favorite 
recipe  used  by  nonsmokers  who  still  want  to 
get  stoned. 

The  Smother  Brothers'  dope  huckstering  Is 
the  last  of  a  long  chain  of  presentations  to 
the  white,  educated  middle  class  public. 

The  beginning  might  be  dated  from  Aldous 
Huxley's  publlcsatlon  of  "The  Doors  of  Per- 
ception" In  1954.  Here  we  see  dope  In  Its  elite 
stage  as  Huxley  writes  about  the  effect  of 
mescalin  on  him  as  he  examines  Seurafs 
paintings  and  listens  to  Oesualdo's  madrigals. 
At  this  stage  dope  taking  Is  restrained,  ex- 
clusive and  associated  with  highly  articu- 
lated sets  of  esthetic  Ideas. 

Later,  In  the  hands  of  Lesuy  and  Ginsberg, 
It  becomes  religious  and  political;  the  prod- 
uct is  advertised  in  a  way  that  will  attract 
more  people.  It  Is  hooked  on  to  music — the 
singing  commercial — but  it  is  still  limited  in 
Its  appeal  both  because  the  religious  ideas 
are  exotlcally  Incomprehensible  to  most 
Americans  and  because  the  political  ones 
seem  rude  and  somehow  subversive  even 
though  they  are  based  on  ancient  political 
slogans. 

Its  next  evolution  Is  Time  magazine  where 
dope  Is  presented  both  as  stuff  kids  use  a  la 
Wheatles  and  as  mildly  radical,  but  perhaps 
connected  with  the  unpremeditated  love  of 
primitive  Christianity.  Finally  the  Smothers 
Brothers  sell  it  on  CBS  with  the  bland,  un- 
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differentiated  message  of  the  ordinary  TV 
commercial — lor  a  headache,  take  aspirin,  lor 
tension  take  Compoz  (the  little  blue  pill) 
and  for  a  low,  take  pot.  a  new,  Improved 
product  that's  better  than  liquor;  you  get 
high  but  not  hung  over. 

It  has  taken  considerable  finagling  of  facts 
and  people  for  dope  to  be  presented  In  the 
attractive  light  It  has  been.  This  hasn't  been 
easy  with  photography  because  pictures 
don't  He,  but  Uars  take  pictures.  The  ones 
coming  out  of  the  Halght  of  lovely,  other- 
worldly girls  floating  In  flowers  and  pastel 
butterflies  have  as  much  relationship  to  what 
goes  on  there  as  a  shot  of  Bob  Hope  enter- 
taining the  troops  does  to  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. 

One  Sunday  morning  a  wildly  painted  bus 
stopped  In  front  of  Betty  Glp's  house  at  870 
Ashbury  Street  high  up  on  the  hill  overlook- 
ing the  Halght. 

Betty  has  an  "old  man"  named  Wll  Garet, 
and  Wll  Is  making  a  documentary  movie  of 
the  drug  scene.  To  make  this  sequence  40  or 
so  hippies  have  been  rounded  up  to  take  the 
bus  some  miles  south  to  an  obscure  com- 
mune at  Ben  Lomand,  Calif.,  where,  once  In 
the  mountainous  countryside,  they  will  be 
supplied  by  Wl!  with  music,  food  and  acid 
After  they're  thoroughly  stoned  he  will  pho- 
tograph them. 

When  they  arrive  the  day  Is  so  beautiful 
and  Wll  Is  so  happy  that  these  are  the  last 
shots  for  his  picture  that  he  not  only  gives 
out  65  acid  tabs  (his  count)  but  takes  one 
himself.  He's  foreslghted  enough  to  have 
hired  a  regular,  turned-off  TV  camiera  man. 
so  there  Is  somebody  with  the  presence  of 
mind  to  make  the  shutter  adjustments  when 
the  boys  and  girls  now  spaced  out  of  their 
heads,  wander  down  to  the  brook,  strip  and 
swim  naked  In  the  waters.  As  they  do,  Wll 
photographs  this  spontanous,  unstaged 
scene  for  the  docimientary. 

Radio  Station  KMPX  Is  the  San  Francisco 
station  that  all  the  heads  listen  to:  it  is 
radio  F^ee  Hashbury,  the  only  station  in  the 
world  where  you'll  see  hlpe,  frozen  in  the 
lotus  position  In  the  lobby.  The  Halght  comes 
there  every  evening  to  chat,  to  ask  for  an- 
nouncements to  be  put  on  the  air,  or  listen 
to  the  music  and  use  the  crayons  and  paper 
supplied  by  the  management  for  Itinerant 
speed  freaks  who  have  to  do  something  with 
their  hands  Most  of  all  the  Halght  comes 
to  watch  Tom  Donahue,  the  350-pound  pro- 
gram director  and  disc  Jockey  who  broke 
with  the  top-40  idea  to  play  albums,  mostly 
dope  music. 

This  huge,  bearded  man  with  a  strand  of 
beads,  a  sinister  face,  and  a  tiny  old  lady 
named  Rachael  who  rolls  his  Joints  and  takes 
care  of  his  correspondence,  has  made  a 
seeming  success  out  of  the  FM  station. 

The  company,  he  explains  while  he  talks 
about  going  to  India  to  sign  Mrs.  Ravi  Shan- 
kar  to  a  recording  contract,  has  hit  It  so 
big  they've  bought  another  station  In  Los 
Angeles.  If  the  PCX?  approves  the  sale,  Dona- 
hue expects  that  the  same  format  of  Insti- 
tutionalized dope  music  and  service  to  the 
drug  community  will  be  used  there. 

KMPX  doesn't  yak-yak  about  dope.  None 
of  this.  "Hello  out  there,  all  you  dieters."  the 
way  top-40  deejays  do.  "One  thing  some  of 
the  top-40  stations  do  is  drug  talk,  but  we 
don't  do  It"  says  Donahue.  It's  usually  alco- 
holic deejays  who  do.  We  don't  even  use  slang. 
They  do  because  they're  looking  for  the  youth 
audience." 

For  KMPX's  audience  mass  media  Insti- 
tutionalization has  advanced  past  cute  "In" 
remarks:  It's  enough  to  play  the  drug  music 
and  provide  the  public  service  announce- 
ments to  the  hip  world.  "Listen,  if  you  want 
to  print  what's  going  on  here.  Just  print  the 
lyrics  of  County  Jo  and  the  Fish's  song  'Bass 
Strings'."  Donahue  says  as  he  plays  on  the 
air.  Very  acidic,  soft  and  reverberating,  a 
many  chambered  path  out.  out  far  away. 


"Hy  pardner 

Won't  you  put  me  around 
My  world  Is  spinnln',  yeaaaaaa 

Floatln'  alUU  around 
Yea.  you  know  I've  surrrre 

Got  this  moment  down 
It's  so  hlllllll  this  time 

That  I  know  I'll  never  come  down 
Aaaaaaaa  .  .  .  ohhhhh  .  .  .  never  come 

down." 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  28.  1967] 
The   Acid    Atfatr — XIV 

(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

Haight-Ashbi'rt.  San  Francisco. — After 
many  hassles  Flaena  Love,  Tracy  and  Ego 
moved  to  the  house  at  1419  Laguna  In  the  Fll- 
more  district,  the  Negro  section  of  town. 

They'd  been  living  In  the  Hip  Job  Coop, 
sleeping  In  bedrolls  In  front  of  the  Hindu 
altar.  Even  though  Ego  wasn't  yet  two  years 
old  he  seemed  to  like  It,  the  Eurasian  baby 
whose  Chinese  father  was  unknown.  Concep- 
tion Involved  some  kind  of  wild  party,  Raena 
said  once,  with  Chinese,  but  you  cant  be  sure 
Raena  means  anything  she  says.  She's  no 
longer  the  little  girl  who  went  to  high  school 
at  Luther  South  In  Chicago. 

They'd  had  trouble  finding  the  house  on 
Laguna.  After  they  found  it.  Tracy's  car  with 
all  her  clothes  in  it  had  been  busted  by  the 
cops.  Finally  the  three  of  them  had  gotten 
there  and  rented  the  upstairs  out  to  an  acid 
band  so  the  place  thundered  with  electrified 
vibrations  but  nobody  minded,  not  even  Ego. 

"He's  a  tumed-on  little  kid.  Ego  Is,"  said 
Raena.  "I  used  to  give  him  acid,  but  kids 
don't  need  acid.  Kids  are  naturally  turned  on. 
E^ds  are  bom  knowing  everything.  I'm  not 
even  going  to  teach  him  to  talk.  No.  he  won't 
forget  anything  growing  up  In  this  environ- 
ment. It  Isnt  plastic." 

It  wasn't  plastic:  the  pots  in  the  kitchen 
with  dried  or  rotting  remains  of  cooked  nat- 
ural rice,  the  smells  of  rancid  rags,  everything 
putrescent  and  looking  like  It  had  a  thousand 
swarming  white  bugs  under  It.  They  all  slept 
In  one  room.  Including  Augle  Lowe,  who 
shared  Raena's  mattress.  This  evening  they 
were  naked  lying  together  as  Ego  slept  near- 
by. Tracy  roamed  the  rooms  reading  I  Chlng. 

Augle  sat  up  and  peered  shortsightedly  Into 
the  Indistinct  room  before  picking  up  Raena's 
remark  about  children:  "I  think  people 
should  live  backwards.  They  should  be  bom 
old  and  grow  younger  until  you  turn  Into  a 
baby  and  climb  back  Into  a  womb  and  disap- 
pear." 

"I  was  busted  when  I  was  14  years  old  In 
Bethesda,  Md.,  for  ptishlng  amphetamines.' 
continued  Augle.  "I'm  a  minister  of  the  Neo- 
Amerlcan  Church.  My  title  on  the  East  Coast 
l8  Boohoo  of  the  Bethesda  Bag.  but  In  the 
West  I'm  a  Primate  ...  To  be  a  Boohoo? 
You  have  to  be  a  decent  trip  sort  of  guy. 
You  have  to  be  a  philosopher,  a  priest,  a  war- 
lock." 

"A  lover."  interjected  Raena. 

Augle  and  the  others  conform  to  the  gen- 
eral pattern  of  what  the  turned-off  public 
thinks  a  dope  flend  is  like:  the  disorganiza- 
tion, the  fllth.  the  incoherent  metaphysical 
lunges  out  Into  God  knows  where  Raena. 
who's  dropped  (taken)  acid  about  200  times, 
exhibits  some  of  the  symptoms  of  a  person 
who  may  have  taken  too  much.  She  has  the 
beginnings  of  the  tell-tale  homogenized  acid 
personality,  which  Dr.  Jolyon  West,  chairman 
of  the  department  of  psychiatry  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma,  likens  to  a  punch-drunk 
fighter  or  a  frontal  lobotomy.  (Not  the  vege- 
table type,  but  where  the  operation  has  been 
successful.  I 

The  Boohoo  of  the  Bethesda  Bag  doesn't 
show  these  signs,  though  he  records  that  he's 
dropped  acid  twice  as  much. 

Almost  nothing  is  known  for  sure  about 
the  abiding  efTects  of  this  drug.  Even  West. 
who  started  experimenting  with  it  In  the 
early    '50s.    doesn't   have    much    more    than 


hunches  and  he  has  worked  with  physiologi- 
cal reactions  to  it  and  also  studied  It  as  it  is 
used  In  social  situations.  He  can  cite  case  his- 
tories where  acid  seems  to  have  Impaired 
brain  function  and  others  where  It  may  have 
played  a  part  In  helping  people. 

Whatever  else  acid  Is,  It's  powerful.  Dr. 
iWest  killed  a  7000-pound  male  elephant 
named  Tusko  with  It  during  the  course  of 
some  experiments  on  musth.  a  male  elephant 
affliction.  "You  should  have  seen  me  there 
sitting  on  top  of  Tusko's  head  shooting  anti- 
convulsants Into  his  ear." 

The  consensus  is  that  anybody  who  takes 
acid  is  playing  a  risky  game  with  his  cerebral 
cortex,  particularly  If  he's  much  under  25. 
that  Is  before  physiological  development  Is 
complete.  Even  among  people  who  never  have 
one  of  those  outrageously  bad  trips  that  end 
up  In  the  newspapers  or  the  hospital,  the 
signs  of  some  kind  of  brain  damage  are  there: 
but  no  one  can  say  if  they  will  set  in  after 
the  first,  the  50th  or  the  500th  trip.  There 
are  also  cases  of  people  who  report  taking 
staggering  amounts  of  acid  with  no  obvious 
ill  effects. 

The  ratio  of  good  trips  to  bad  trips  on  acid 
is  sufficiently  favorable  so  it  will  be  around 
for  a  long  time.  "Human  beings  like  to  get 
high,  to  get  out  of  themselves.  It's  universal," 
remarks  Dr.  West.  "Even  very  small  children 
run  around  In  circles  so  they  can  get  dizzy." 

Under  the  circumstances,  telling  horror 
stories  to  the  young  Is  a  dubious  practice 
which  may  only  discredit  the  story  tellers. 
This  happened  with  pot.  Adults  told  young 
people  things  of  which  there  was  no  evidence, 
and  now  it  is  Impossible  to  convince  them 
that  marijuana  Is  any  more  dangerous  than 
chewing  gum. 

The  other  side  Is  making  exaggerated 
claims,  too.  It's  being  said  the  pot  smokers 
and  dope  takers  In  general  don't  drink  al- 
cohol, which  Is  Just  another  form  of  dope. 
This  Isn't  so.  Acid.  pot.  speed,  smack  and  al- 
cohol are  different  kinds  of  highs.  They're 
not  mutually  exclusive,  except  for  certain 
psychological  types  who  greatly  need  one 
particular  form.  Many  dopetakers  drink  when 
they're  high,  and  others,  people  who've  been 
strung  out  (more  or  less  addicted)  on  speed 
or  smack,  give  It  up  to  become  booze  hounds. 
They'd  rather  get  Juiced  than  stoned. 

The  way  some  people  switch  their  pwlsons 
casts  doubt  on  the  usefulness  of  the  idea 
of  addiction.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  walk- 
ing around  the  Halght  who  say  they've  been 
hooked  on  smack  and  kicked  It.  There's  no 
reason  to  disbelieve  them.  There  are  also 
many  reasonably  well-authenticated  cases 
of  speed  shooters  giving  it  up.  Addiction  or 
dependence  may  not  be  an  Inevitable  and 
mechanical  thing,  but  may  depend  on  the 
person   and   the   circumstances. 

There  may  also  be  truth  In  the  assertion 
that  pot  leads  people  to  take  stronger  dope. 
Getting  stoned  on  pot  can  be  very  tedious 
If  you  do  It  often  enough,  and  If  you're  in  a 
dope  culture  the  next  step  Is  a  more  Interest- 
ing high.  Many  dope  takers  say  they  began 
with  marijuana. 

But  others  report  they  got  started  by  sniff- 
ing glue  In  high  school,  although  that  may 
well  go  ou*  as  pot  becomes  more  easily  avail- 
able to  the  American  high  school  student. 
Another  group — this  Isn't  a  small  one 
either — reports  they  were  first  turned  on  by 
their  family  doctors.  The  pattern  involves  a 
doctor  writing  a  prescription  for  a  month  or 
two  months'  supply  of  dope  without  requir- 
ing the  patient  to  report  how  he  feels.  They 
found  they  were  getting  high  on  the  stuff 
and  liking  It.  Yet  another  group  says  they 
first  turned  on  in  college  with  the  amphet- 
amines they  used  to  stay  awake  to  cram, 
"Universities  are  proselytizing  centers  for 
dope."  remarks  Peter  Cohon  of  the  Diggers. 

None  of  this  should  be  taken  to  mean 
that  a  whole  generation  Is  becoming  dope 
fiends.  From  the  nonstatlstlcal   evidence  at 
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hand  it  appears  no  more  likely  that  smoking 
a  few  reefers  or  dropping  a  couple  caps  of 
acid  makes  a  confirmed  addict  than  a  few 
bottles  of  booze  make  a  drunk.  In  both  cases 
most  users  limit  their  Intake.  Moreover,  the 
dope  world,  like  the  booze  world.  Is  becom- 
ing sufficiently  institutionalized  to  teach  the 
young  how  to  do  It  properly. 

They  are  told,  "Don't  take  dope  among 
strangers."  "Don't  buy  from  dealers  you  don't 
fcnow — don't  put  Just  anything  In  your 
mouth."  "Learn  what  kind  of  situations  you 
can't  take  when  you're  atoned  so  that  you 
don't  blunder  Into  them  and  freak  out." 

"Freaking  out"  Is  dope's  equivalent  of  the 
hangover  or  getting  sick  to  your  stomach. 

There  Is  a  swirling.  Inconclusive  debate 
about  harmful  various  kinds  of  drugs  are. 
But  It  may  be  beside  the  point. 

The  chances  are  that  all  of  them  are  harm- 
ful, even  marijuana,  but  what  does  a  free 
society  do  if  hundreds  of  thousands,  perhaps 
millions  of  Its  citizens.  Insist  on  having  these 
drugs? 

Serious  enforcement  of  the  drug  laws,  par- 
ticularly as  they  relate  to  marijuana,  will 
require  vastly  Increased  numbers  of  police- 
men and  undercover  agents  In  our  cities  and 
on  many  college  campuses.  Since  the  princi- 
pal source  of  imported  marijuana  Is  Mexico, 
the  border  will  have  to  be  sealed  with  nar- 
cotics agents. 

Marijuana  grows  wild  over  much  of  the 
United  States — large  amounts  of  it  have  been 
sighted  and  picked  In  Kansas.  Iowa.  Illinois, 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  Furthermore  there 
are  probably  dozens  of  other  substances  that 
oueht  to  be  outlawed  if  marijuana  Is  pro- 
hibited because  they  can  be  used  as  more  or 
less  satisfactory  substitutes:  morning  glory 
seeds,  parakeet  food,  a  weed  called  scotch 
broom,  airplane  glue — the  list  Is  endless. 

Until  the  day  Congress  takes  another  look 
at  the  situation  we  can  anticipate  more  tur- 
moil and  more  pain,  although  altering  the  il- 
legal status  of  marijuana,  the  mildest  of 
these  drugs,  will  not  prevent  people  like 
Augie  from  hurting  themselves.  It  Is  argued 
by  some  that  If  the  drug  Is  legalized  Individ- 
ual agonies  won't  be  criminal  and  the  people 
who  are  in  trouble  from  using  them  will  be 
easier  to  find  and  to  help  than  was  Augle — 
dejected,  confused,  homeless,  distracted, 
ruined  by  dope  and  living  by  it, 

"Raena  went  crazy,"  he  said  a  few  weeks 
after  the  scene  on  Laguna  Street.  He  was 
standing  on  the  comer  of  Halght  and  Ash- 
bury. "She  was  really  freaked  out.  Threw 
me  out  of  the  place.  I  don't  know  what  I'm 
going  to  do.  I've  got  the  clap.  Say,  could  you 
drive  me  to  the  hoepltal?" 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  29,   1967] 

The  Acid  Ajxair— XV:  The  Scene 

Shifts  to  District  of  Colttmbia 

(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

"We  are  the  people  our  parents  warned  us 
abojif." 

COFFXXHOUSB    WALL.    1967. 

The  young  ones.  In  their  early  teens, 
drifted  Into  the  autumn  park  for  the  Be-In 
in  the  Georgetown  section  of  Washington. 
Across  the  lawn  and  down  a  slight  grade  was 
the  Balloon  Man.  The  yotmg  ones  couldn't 
see  him  sitting  on  a  bench  filling  balloons 
from  his  green  steel  bottle.  There  were  too 
many  other  young  ones  crowding  around  him 
with  flat,  shriveled  balloona  In  their  hands, 
pressing  toward  him,  supplicating  him  to  fill 
them  up  with  the  wonder-making  gas. 

When  they  grasped  what  he  was  doing  they 
ran  down  to  him.  They  pressed  In  and  got 
free  balloons  from  the  girl  friend  of  the 
Balloon  Man.  whose  name  Is  Roger,  and 
waited  for  their  turn.  When  It  came  he  turned 
the  cock  on  the  end  of  the  rubber  hoee  so 
that  the  freon-22  Inflated  the  balloons. 

Even  before  they  turned  away  they  put 
the  balloons  to  their  mouths,  letting  the  gas 
fill  their  lungs.  Eyes  watery,  wide  and  \m- 


bllnklng,  they  held  the  gas  In  their  lungs 
until  It  acted  on  their  brains.  As  It  did  they 
lost  balance,  began  to  stumble,  fall  down  and 
pass  on  elsewhere  Into  a  state  of  gassy  In- 
toxication . 

Roger  was  In  hilarious  excitation.  "I've 
filled  600  balloons  already,"  he  cried,  "and 
lots  have  come  back  for  refills." 

"Won't  It  kill  you?  People  died  from  It," 
a  little  girl  wanted  to  know.  She  was  re- 
ferring to  the  reports  that  several  people  had 
died  from  the  refrigerant,  which  turns  to  a 
cold  liquid  under  pressure. 

"No,  no,  not  as  long  as  you  don't  drink 
It,"  he  reassured  her.  "Don't  believe  the 
yellow  press  and  their  lies.  It'll  make  you 
feel  good.  Remember,  the  yellow  press  hates 
hippies." 

Roger  said  he  was  21,  an  only  child,  a 
student  at  the  University  of  Maryland  and 
the  son  of  a  refrigerator  repair  man. 

The  adolescents,  no  longer  latent,  de- 
manded more  gas,  but  the  Balloon  Man  was 
getting  tired.  "That's  all  for  awhile.  I  want 
to  take  a  rest  .  .  .  you're  the  last  one  .  .  . 
ok,  I'll  give  you  some  If  you  want  to  take  It 
directly  from  the  tank,"  he  said  to  a  boy 
whose  pursed  lips  were  prehensile  as  they 
strained   for   the   nozzle. 

In  copses  and  along  the  side  of  a  shallow 
ravine  that  bleeds  off  toward  Rock  Creek 
Park,  small  groups  of  older  young  f>eople 
smoked  pot.  The  strolling  straights,  adult 
rich  from  the  neighborhood,  sauntered 
through  the  grounds  of  Dumbarton  Oaks 
and  the  brightly  colored  air  of  an  October 
afternoon  In  Georgetown's  Montrose  Park. 

A  few  were  nettled.  These  kids  were  lousing 
up  the  park,  "Where  did  they  come  from?" 
an  older  man  asked.  "Did  they  come  from 
the  P  Street  beach?  What  are  they  doing? 
There's  gas  In  those  balloons." 

The  Balloon  Man  was  off  with  a  few  others 
explaining  why  he  was  doing  it.  "It's  legal. 
They  can't  bust  you  for  getting  stoned  on  It, 
80  I  had  this  Idea.  Why  not  give  It  away? 
I  walked  Into  a  store  and  bought  it  off  the 
shelf  for  $10.  People  were  offering  money  for 
some  but  I  didn't  take  any." 

"It's  a  bad  high,"  somebody  said. 

"Yeah,  I  don't  like  the  high  from  It,"  the 
Balloon  Man  argeed.  "You  get  a  dead  head 
from  It  afterwards." 

A  brunette  chick  was  Impatient  with  this 
conversation  about  "body  highs"  and  "head 
highs,"  the  connolsseurshlp  of  the  true  head. 
"I  Just  want  to  see  how  high  I  can  get.  Give 
it  to  me  from  the  nozzle  and  don't  turn  it  off 
until  I  say." 

The  Balloon  Man  did  but  he  stopped  dosing 
her  before  she  signaled.  "I  don't  want  you  to 
take  too  much.  I  don't  know  what  Itll  do." 
he  said,  as  the  little  chick  began  falling  over 
backwards  off  the  bench  she  was  sitting  on. 
Somebody  caught  her. 

This  Is.  of  course,  merely  one  vignette  of 
the  Washington  scene  at  the  Junior  high 
school  and  high  school  level.  To  what  extent 
It  reflects  use  of  drug  substances — freon. 
glue,  tobacco  and  aspirin  concoctions  and 
so  on — has  not  been  scientifically  measured. 

There  are  dope  scenes  In  every  city  of  any 
size.  Through  the  imderground  press, 
through  cross-campus  contacts,  through 
youth's  endless  coming  and  going,  the  news 
spreads  about  what  the  scene  is  like. 

This  simimer  the  main  scene  was  San 
Francisco,  the  Halght-Ashbury;  next  summer 
It  may  be  Denver  although  there's  talk  now 
of  maJtlng  it  London,  England.  The  acid  In- 
dustry will  probably  stay  rooted  In  its  head- 
quarters, but  the  thotisands  of  young  people 
who  gave  the  city  new  fame  may  create  a 
scene  elsewhere. 

The  youth  scene  encompassed  far  more 
than  dope.  There  Is  mobility,  the  adolescent 
need  for  locomotion,  and  this  generation  Is 
traveling  as  no  other.  The  automobile  of  the 
twenties  and  thirties  gave  youth  a  clty-wlde 
range,  but  the  Federal  highways  system,  the 
half-fare  youth  plans  and  cheap  bus  trans- 


portation has  Increased  the  range  to  cover 
a  continent.  The  proof  of  the  ease  with 
which  they  can  swoop  down  and  congregate 
any  place  was  a  totally  dlflerent  scene — the 
recent  Washington  peace  demonstration. 

The  word  went  out  and  those  who  wanted 
to  came.  A  second  change  which  made  both 
Washington  and  the  San  Francisco  scene  pos- 
sible Is  that  the  word  can  get  out.  American 
youth  now  has  its  own  communication  sys- 
tem which  can  be  monitored  but  not  con- 
trolled by  the  adult  world. 
.  Both  San  Fraoclsoo  as  one  example,  and 
the  Washington  demonstrations  as  a  wholly 
different  one,  show  a  growing  complexity, 
competence  and  worldllness  In  the  youth 
scenes  that  are  being  created  now.  For  a 
long  time  only  Juvenile  delinquents  and  af- 
fluent playboys  on  college  campuses  had 
scenes.  By  today's  standards,  they  were 
simple,  very  local  affairs  that  seldom  pro- 
gressed beyond  panty  raids  and  rumbles.  The 
1950s  saw  more  complicated  scenes  that  were 
a  little  less  temporary,  a  little  more  Insti- 
tutionalized: the  surfing  scene,  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  bacchanallas,  the  Jazz  and  folk 
festivals  with  their  g^wlng  undertow  of  po- 
litical and  social  meaning. 

In  the  late  50's,  the  clvU  rights  movement 
brought  to  life  the  flrst  national,  seml- 
permament  youth  organizations  that  adults 
could  not  control.  (Organizations  like  the 
National  Student  Association  are  older  but 
they've  had  a  good  deal  of  adult  guidance 
and  mampulatlon  of  which  the  CIA  episode 
Is  the  best  known  example.)  The  Student 
Non-Violent  Coordinating  Committee  and 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  both  owe 
their  origins  to  breaking  away  from  adult 
sponsoring  organizations. 

The  Intellectuals  In  the  Halght-Ashbury 
have  read  social  critics  like  Paul  Goodman, 
who  says  the  sign  of  adulthood  In  the  com- 
ing society  will  be  the  Ph.  D.  They  are  aware 
they  are  surplus  people,  or  "personnel"  as 
they  Uke  to  say  It,  and  that  schools  exist 
not  only  to  teach  but  for  other  social  pur- 
poses unrelated  to  education. 

When  during  the  course  of  the  riots  this 
stunmer  Vice  President  Hubert  Htmiphrey 
suggested  the  school  year  be  lengthened  to  a 
full  12  months  as  a  means  of  social  control, 
a  number  of  kids  In  the  Halght  took  his 
words  as  proof  that  schools  are  sometimes 
used  as  camouflaged  Jails. 

When  Mario  Savlo,  the  leader  of  the  Free 
Speech  Movement  at  Berkeley,  coined  the 
phrase,  "Don't  trust  anyone  over  30,"  his 
meaning  was  political.  He  meant  don't  trust 
anyone  who  had  been  cowed  by  the  Mc- 
Carthy period,  who'd  had  the  sptink  scared 
out  of  him.  Adults  took  It  to  mean  there  Is 
a  "generational  gap"  across  which  It  is  al- 
most Impossible  to  talk. 

However,  what  the  slogan  unintentionally 
signifies  Is  the  lengthening  of  the  age  of 
adolescence  to  thirty  or  when  you  get  your 
Phi},  and  it  Is  this  lengthening  that  ac- 
counts for  the  competence  and  sophistica- 
tion of  much  that  happens  In  the  segregated 
playpens  of  youth  Uke  Halght.  Our  working 
definition  of  youth  now  Includes  ruperla- 
tlvely  well  educated  people  who  have  all  the 
skills  needed  to  build  or  destroy  on  an  Im- 
pressive scale.  People  were  shocked  at  Sav- 
io's  ability  to  outthink  and  out-maneuver 
the  university's  officials,  some  of  whom  paid 
for  their  failures  with  their  Jobs:  people  are 
astonished  that  youth  could  buUd  the 
Halght  scene  into  a  new  Industry;  people 
are  outraged  that  youth  fake  out  the  mili- 
tary and  penetrate  the  Pentagon. 

They  shouldn't  be.  A  twenty-four  or 
twenty-flve-year-old  "youth"  with  several 
years  political  experience  In  mass  move- 
ments who  may  also  be  a  candidate  for  a 
doctor's  degree  In  chemistry  or  history  can 
be  a  skillful  and  resourceful  opponent. 

This  summer  the  Halght  was  glutted  with 
runaways,  white  middle  class  high  school 
dropouts.  One  of  the  things  that  makes  the 
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Halght  scene  so  new  ts  that  for  the  first  time 
Idda  who  drop  out  have  a  choice  of  doing 
something  besides  Joining  the  Navy  or  be- 
coming dishwashers. 

Making  the  scene  In  the  Halght  isn't  all 
dope. 

Many  of  the  young  people  who  went 
there  put  the  place  to  their  personal  use. 
For  some  of  t'le  wallflowers  and  mlsflls  at 
home,  the  scene  was  the  first  time  In  their 
lives  they  could  comfortably  belong  to  any 
kind  of  group.  For  others  the  scene  was  a 
place  of  perfect  social  weightier  ness  where 
they  could  play  any  role  or  none.  This  may 
have  been  very  Unportaat  for  only  children 
and  eldest  children,  the  people  who  must 
carry  the  heaviest  weight  of  parental  am- 
bition. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  lot  of  them  kids 
bent  over  from  being  told  they  must  be  doc- 
tors or  lawyers,  kids  crushed  by  the  assur- 
ance they  were  getting  a  better  start  in  life 
than  their  parents,  kids  who  grew  having 
their  lives  arranged  In  the  shape  of  their 
parents'  ambitions  for  them. 

For  some  kids  the  scene  was  a  place  where 
they  could  confront  the  demons  of  ado- 
lescent sex  and  make  It  with  a  girl  or  a  boy 
for  the  first  time.  For  others  It  was  a  place 
to  find  themselves  In  the  angry,  withdrawn 
cloud  of  identity  diffusion.  You  could  make 
the  sc«ne  and  be  a  hippy  which  Is  better 
than  not  knowing  who  you  are;  or,  you 
could  try  different  roles,  and  dresa  for  them. 
You  could  be  an  Indian,  a  frontiersman,  a 
soldier,  a  magldan,  a  clown,  a  blower  of 
minds,  a  mother,  a  floozy,  a  busybody,  a 
nobody. 

You  could  make  the  scene  In  the  Halght 
and  mak°  a  new  you  and  If  you  didn't  mind 
It,  throw  It  away  and  make  another  you. 

There  are  many  ways  they  can  use  a  scene. 
You  can  use  It  to  fljid  the  solidarity  of  the 
tribe,  the  blood  brother  and  you  can  use  It 
against  your  family  like  Candy,  an  18-year- 
old  girl  who  ran  away  from  a  wealthy  home. 
"My  relatives  wouldn't  believe  It  if  they 
could  see  me.  They  didn't  think  I  could  make 
It  alone.  I  waJit  to  go  back  there  with  a  pocket 
full  of  money  and  show  it  to  them  They'd 
probably  think  I  made  It  living  with  an 
older  man.  I've  been  offered  money  for  sex. 
One  man  offered  me  a  hundred  dollars  but  I 
wouldn't  do  it.  My  family  would  never  be- 
lieve how  I  made  it.  that  I  sold  ten  keys  of 
graas  today.  I  bought  at  65  and  sold  at  70 
I  never  even  touched  It  and  I  made  fifty 
dollars. 

"Am  I  going  to  have  stories  to  tell  my 
grandchildren.  How  I  sold  dope,  how  I  sat 
around  and  shot  up  and  caught  the  — . 
Do  you  know  my  aunt  used  to  say  I  wouldn't 
last  five  seconds  without  anybody  to  pick  up 
after  me?" 

Fkeon  "High"  Coino)  Bk  Unwary  Hippie's 
Last 

An  expert  on  poisons  said  yesterday  that 
a  balloon  filled  with  freon  contains  "prob- 
ably a  lethal  doee  or  very  close  to  it." 

Commenting  on  a  story  appearing  on  page 
GI  of  today's  Washington  Poet,  Dr.  Robert 
Drelsbach  said  In  a  telephone  Interview  that 
there  Is  a  very  narrow  range  between  the 
point  where  freon  produces  a  "high"  and  the 
point  where  It  can  kill. 

The  article,  fifteenth  In  a  serlee  titled 
"The  Acid  Affair,"  de>crtbe«  a  be-ln  In  Mont- 
rost  Park  where  hippies  got  "high"  by  holding 
freon  In  their  lungs.  They  sucked  the  gas 
from  balloons. 

Dr.  Drelsbach.  professor  of  pharmacology  at 
Stanford  University  School  of  Medicine.  Is 
autho/  of  the  "Handbook  of  Poisoning." 

He  said  that  when  freon  gw  turns  to  a 
liquid,  it  freezes  the  Inside  of  the  mouth. 
Even  holding  the  freon  In  the  mouth  can 
cause  death,  as  In  the  case  of  an  11-year-oId 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  girl  who  died  Oct.  2  after 
Inhaling  freon  12.  used  to  frost  cocktail 
gla&ses. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  SPONG  BE- 
FORE VIRGINIA  EDUCATION  AS- 
SOCIATION CONVENTION 

Mr.  ROLLINGS,  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Spong]  has  not  been  one  to 
speak  olten  or  on  matters  of  little  Im- 
port. Conversely,  when  the  Senator  does 
speak,  he  speaks  with  clarity,  purpose, 
and  compelling  logic. 

Senator  Spong  delivered  such  a  speech 
this  past  Thursday  to  the  Virginia  Edu- 
cation Association  convention  in  Rich- 
mond. His  subject  was  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  affairs,  past  and  present.  He 
pointed  out  the  evolution  of  our  method 
of  conducting  these  affairs  from  the  time 
when  our  foreign  policy  was  viewed  in 
such  terms  as  "manifest  destiny"  and  the 
idea  oi  a  chosen  people  through  the 
period  of  making  the  world  "safe  for 
democracy"  and  a  "war  to  end  all  wars" 
to  the  present  time  when  our  involve- 
ments no  longer  appear  so  simple  and 
our  people  are  not  always  convinced 
their  Nation  is  morally  right. 

As  Senator  Spong  pointed  out,  in  this 
day  and  age,  the  task  the  average  man 
faces  in  sorting  out  the  confusions  and 
choosing  alternatives  is  great.  Sena- 
tor Spong  calls  this  "the  challenge  to 
the  Individual  citizen,  to  our  Nation  and 
to  our  education  system  in  particular." 
I  agree.  I  also  agree  with  the  Senator's 
assertion  that  "if  we  fail  to  solve  these 
problems  there  is  the  possibility  that 
there  will  be  no  others  to  solve." 

I  feel  that  Senator  Sponc's  discussion 
of  our  foreign  policy  from  the  past  to 
the  present  is  an  excellent  historical 
analysis,  one  which  should  not  escape 
the  attention  of  any  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  and  recommend  his 
speech  to  every  Member  of  the  Senate. 

I  aisk  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  F^om  Speech  bt  U.S.  Senator 

WnxiAM  B.  Spono,  Jx. 
The  United  States,  according  to  a  number 
of  historians,  grew  up  with  an  Illusory  Inno- 
cense,  particularly  In  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs.  Removed  from  entangling  alliances 
and  ancient  quarrels,  safe  from  foreign  hoe- 
tUitles  and  possessed  of  almost  unlimited 
resources,  the  United  States  moved  forward 
adhering  to  myths  and  unrealities. 

United  States  foreign  pcdlcy  was  viewed  In 
such  terms  as  manifest  destiny  and  the  Idea 
of  a  chosen  people.  Perhaps  no  better  ex- 
ample is  available  than  President  McKlnley's 
relation  of  his  1898  decision  for  the  VS.  to 
take  the  Philippines.  He  said  that  after  many 
hours  of  prayer,  he  knew  that  there  was 
nothing  for  the  US.  to  do  but  to  take  the 
Islands  "to  educate  the  PUiplnos  and  uplift 
and  dvlllze  and  Christianize  them,  and  by 
God's  grace  to  do  the  very  best  we  could  by 
them  .  .  ." 

As  can  be  seen,  this  Illusory  Innocense  also 
carried  with  It  a  morallsm,  the  Idea  of  a 
clearly  drawn  line  between  right  and  wrong 
and  of  a  national  conscience  identified  with 
right. 

And,  the  innocence  and  morallsm  carried 
with  them  a  further  element:  emotionalism. 
The  United  States  entered  two  world  warm, 
not  ostensibly  or  vocally  to  preserve  our  own 
Interests,  but,  for  example,  to  stssure  "free- 
dom of  the  seas"  and  "to  end  all  war." 


Now.  however,  the  old  concepts  have  been 
chaUenged.  Our  Involvemenu  no  longer  ap- 
pear BO  simple  and  our  people  are  not  always 
convinced  their  nation  is  morally  right.  We 
have  not  found  the  universal  truths  and 
realities.  If  Indeed  there  are  such,  to  replace, 
the  old  Innocense.  We  have  tended  to  cut) 
down  the  old.  but  have  not  found  an  ade- 
quate substitute. 

We  are  said  to  live  in  an  age  of  anxiety, 
prompted  by  nuclear  development.  Many  of 
our  citizens  are  no  longer  certam  of  their 
fate  or  of  the  government's  ability  to  main- 
tain Eecurlty  and  prevent  nuclear  destruc- 
tion. The  mllltary-lnaustnal  complex  has  be- 
come a  technological  enigma  to  some  citizens, 
who  fall  to  understand  modern  weaponry 
ind  data  processing.  In  addition,  certain 
t)eople  are  conlused  by  policy  proclamations. 
While  our  Innocence  and  self-righteousness 
have  been  denounced,  a  lucid  statement  of 
poUclefe  and  Interests  has  not  been  substi- 
tuted. Some  citizens  are  faced  with  two  other 
problems:  lacking  the  sophistication  and  the 
classlflec  information  which  the  government 
pos6e.'"*es.  they  do  not  cuaip.ci.tiy  per^ti.e  the 
intricacies  of  internaUoruti  politics.  Deprived 
of  simply  stated  alms,  such  as  "making  the 
world  safe  for  democracy. '  and  uncertain  of 
the  "rightness"  of  the  cause,  they  caanot 
always  Justify  the  nation's  aims  and  actions. 
.\nd,  all  too  often  they  are  frustrated  in  at- 
tempts to  express  dlssatLsfactlons. 

The  task  the  average  man  faces  In  sorting 
out  the  confusions  and  choosing  alternatives 
is  great.  The  disaster  which  will  result  from 
the  faUuxe  to  resolve  these  problems  U 
greater. 

This  Is  the  challenge  to  the  individual  citi- 
zen, to  our  nation  and  to  our  educatloiial 
system  In  particular.  For,  If  we  fall  to  solve 
these  problems,  there  is  the  poesibillty  that 
there  will  be  no  others  to  solve. 

We  must  look  beyond  the  myths  and  mis- 
conceptions of  our  history  and  our  foreign 
policy.  We  should  not  abandon  ova  princi- 
ples or  our  ethics,  but  we  must  be  honest 
and  we  mtist  have  a  reasoned  honesty.  We 
must  see  our  Interests  for  what  they  are: 
We  must  preserve  peace  and  secure  a 
society  which  offers  the  ultimate  In  oppor- 
tunity. And.  we  must  be  definite  and  open 
about  our  goals.  For,  if  oxu  goals  are  reason- 
ably and  honestly  determined,  the  chance  of 
their  being  the  right  ones  is  enhanced. 

Here  Is  the  main  responsibility  of  educa- 
tion: to  provide  our  citizens  with  the  back- 
ground necessary  for  understanding  our  tech- 
nological complex  and  our  international  poli- 
cies and  to  Instill  In  them  the  ability  to  seek 
answers  through  honest  and  Intellectual 
means.  For  only  then  Is  a  rational  and  prin- 
cipled consensus  possible. 

We  must  accurately  evaluate  our  world 
Involvements  and  make  logical  choices  for 
dealing  with  them.  Governmental  ofQclals 
must  certainly  contribute  to  development 
of  our  understanding  of  foreign  affairs,  but 
the  essential  basis  will  always  be  a  nation 
of  educated  Individuals. 

Our  foreign  policy  of  the  post-World  War 
n  era  has  been  particularly  difficult  to  un- 
derstand because  It  has  been  dominated  by 
new  forces  and  new  concepts. 

These  forces  and  concepts  collectively  are 
called  the  Cold  War. 

After  first  becoming  apparent  to  Europe 
the  "war"  became  a  global  one.  Like  previous 
wars,  this  one  Invcdves  a  balance  of  power, 
attempts  to  preserve  security  through  arms 
and  weapons,  and  conflicting  Ideologies. 
Unlike  previous  wars,  however,  the  Cold  War 
thus  far  has  engendered  no  massive  en- 
counter. 

But  the  Cold  War,  like  moet  wars,  has 
not  been  static. 

By  the  late  I940'8.  the  democratic  versus 
communist  allgnmenta  In  Kurope  had  be- 
oome  clearly  visible.  The  response  of  the 
United  States  was  the  Marshall  Plan  and 
then  NATO.  This  was  Uter  foUowed  In  other 
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parts  of  the  world  by  8EATO.  CENTO,  and 
ANZUS,  as  the  United  States  pursued  a 
policy  of  containment.  This  was  the  policy 
of  building  an  "Imaginary  wall  "  around  the 
communist  and  communist  oriented  coun- 
tries to  confine  them  to  their  existing  bor- 
ders. Naturally,  the  communist  nations 
opposed  the  containment  policy,  for  Ideo- 
logical, geographic,  political  or  combined 
reasons.  And  they  probed  for  the  weak 
spots  In  the  policy. 

During  the  Khrushchev  era,  the  Cold  War 
took  a  new  Ideological  turn.  There  was  some- 
what of  a  "thaw."  The  concept  of  peaceful 
coexistence  was  explored.  But  the  events 
of  the  entire  post-World  War  II  period  are 
a  seesaw  of  moves  and  countermoves.  There 
was,  for  example,  the  Korean  war,  the  Ber- 
lin blockade,  the  1958  Middle  Ea£t  crisis, 
the  shelling  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu,  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  the  Berlin  wall,  and  a 
banged  shoe  at  the  United  Nations.  But  these 
events  were  Interspersed  with  the  Korean 
armistice  of  1953.  the  Austrian  Treaty  of 
1955,  the  test  ban  treaty  of  1968  and  var- 
ious summit  meetings.  These  are  some  of 
the  events  in  the  seesaw  between  provoca- 
tion and  accommodation. 

Tet,  neither  the  communist  bloc  nor  the 
Western  nations  have  been  able  to  maintain 
a  uniform  stance.  The  communist  monolith 
was  weakened  by  Yugoslavia  in  the  late 
1940's.  the  discontent  In  East  Germany  and 
Czechoslovakia  In  1953  and  the  Polish  riots 
and  Hungarian  uprising  of  1956.  Likewise, 
the  Atlantic  partnership  has  not  moved  for- 
ward and  European  unity  has  not  progressed 
In  the  marmer  conceived  by  many  Weet- 
emers. 

Recently,  strengthened  relations  between 
the  East  and  West  have  been  proposed.  We 
have  been  told  of  the  "new  feeling"  In 
Europe — of  the  desire  for  Increased  trade 
and  better  relations  with  the  East.  Even  In 
West  Germany,  where  the  Cold  Wtir  has  been 
fought  so  hard,  the  government  has  begun 
to  explore  new  dealings  with  Eastern  Europe. 
We  hear  discussion  of  and  support  for 
dente.  Our  oldest  ally,  France,  finds  the 
principal  Western  alliance,  NATO,  no  longer 
necessary. 

But  this  is  not  the  complete  picture  either. 

The  Soviet  Union,  which  historians  tell  us 
has  always  sought  access  to  the  sea,  steadily 
increases  her  maritime  strength.  For  in- 
stance, the  Russians  have  Just  begun  con- 
struction of  their  first  aircraft  carrier,  a  ves- 
sel often  associated  with  offensive  rather 
than  defensive  strategy.  In  May  of  1967  a 
Soviet  vessel  collided  with  the  U.S.S.  Walker 
in  the  Sea  of  Japan.  Increased  Soviet  activi- 
ties become  apparent  in  the  Norwegian 
straits.  Soviet  ships,  which  the  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  NATO  has  said  were  infrequently 
seen  In  the  Mediterranean  In  1963,  are  com- 
monly sighted  now.  And,  shortly  after  the 
Middle  East  crisis  In  May,  Soviet  vessels  in 
the  Mediterranean  came  close  to  matching 
VS.  vessels  In  number.  If  not  in  strength. 

Soviet  arms  and  weapor.s  continue  to  pour 
Into  the  Arab  nations  of  the  Middle  East 
during  a  period  of  Insecurity.  It  has  been 
Bhown  that  the  United  States  has  little  In- 
fluence with  Israelis  and  that  the  Soviet 
Union  cannot  control  the  Arabs.  Yet,  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  to  maintain  person- 
nel In  the  area,  where  ultimately  a  confron- 
tation Is  likely.  Thus,  the  Middle  East,  in 
many  respects,  poses  as  explosive  a  threat  to 
world  peace  as  Southeast  Asia. 

These  recent  events  lead  to  but  one  con- 
clusion: the  Cold  War  is  not  over;  the  end 
is  not  even  in  sight.  The  locale  has  not  mere- 
ly shifted:  It  has  expanded.  And  in  its  ex- 
pansion. It  has  come  to  encompass  new  areas 
where  local  fears  and  hatreds  can  be  ex- 
ploited and  used. 

These  events  call  for  a  continued  leader- 
siiip  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  And, 
IS  has  been  our  policy  since  the  creation  of 
N.^TO,    we   must   lead   from   a   position    of 


strength.  This  strength  must,  however,  be 
tempered  by  reason  and  responsibility. 

We  must  look  beneath  the  surface  of 
recent  events  and  beneath  our  old  myths  and 
prejudices.  We  must,  for  example,  evaluate 
Soviet  arms  shipments  to  the  Middle  East  in 
light  of  the  "hot  line"  communications  made 
by  Soviet  leaders  during  the  early  hours  of 
the  crisis.  And.  we  mtut  evaluate  the  entire 
situation  In  terms  of  national  goals  and  In- 
terests. We  must  al.'^o,  for  example,  distin- 
guish between  a  Berlin  Wall  and  a  collision 
In  the  Sea  of  Japan,  without  assigning  the 
same  degree  of  provocation  to  both. 

To  be  able  to  follow  such  a  course,  an 
educated  nation  becomes  Imperative  and  your 
jobs  take  on  a  new  Importance.  For,  citizens 
must  be  able  to  understand  the  degree  of  the 
technological  threats  and  the  realities  of  our 
international  relations. 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical  Association  is  to 
be  complimented  for  its  excellent  ar- 
ticle on  the  metric  system,  wiitten  by 
S.  Goldstein.  Ph.  D,  In  the  Journal  of 
the  association. 

I  believe  that  it  Is  urgent  that  this 
country  study  the  feasibility  of  a  switch 
to  metric  ajid  have  for  the  past  2  years 
introduced  bills  urging  such  action.  The 
excellent  article  by  Dr.  Goldstein  does, 
I  beheve.  offer  important  reasons  why 
this  country  should  at  least  study  the 
potential  benefits  of  going  metric.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Goldstein's 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PRESSUaE    (TTf  POtTNDS)    rOR  METRIC  SYSTEM  TS 

United  States  of  America 
( By  Samuel  W.  Goldstein) 

The  United  States  will  eventually  be  con- 
verted by  Uw  to  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures. 

A  Nostradamus  would  not  hesitate  to 
make  this  prophecy  and  a  farmer's  almanac. 
basing  its  predictions  on  past  events  and 
trends,  would  print  It  in  bold  type. 

The  modem  historical  period  of  weights 
and  measures  began  In  the  16th  century  and 
since  the  17th  century  the  efforts  of  all  the 
leading  nations  have  been  directed  toward 
scientific  accuracy  and  simplicity  and.  dur- 
ing the  20th  century,  toward  international 
uniformity. 

OP.OEB  OUT   OF  CHAOS 

The  16th  century's  greatest  trading  nation. 
England,  found  its  trade  and  commerce  in  a 
state  of  confusion  due  to  the  different  sys- 
tems of  weights  and  measures  in  use  at  home 
and  among  Its  colonies  and  dominions.  Dif- 
ferent groups  of  merchants  and  artisans  were 
using  syste:ns  such  as  "avoirdupois,"  "troy, " 
"apothecary"  and  others. 

Description  of  a  "yard"  as  the  distance 
from  a  monarch's  nose  to  the  fingertip  of 
his  outstretched  arm  is  certainly  simple.  The 
accuracy  and  uniformity  are  questionable 
when  the  same  system  Is  applied  by  persons 
with  different  physical  endowments  or  even 
by  the  same  person  with  an  occasional  rheu- 
matic twinge  in  his  elbow  or  shoulder.  Mov- 
ing to  the  scientific  approach.  English  sci- 
entists developed  the  Imperial  weights  and 
measures  which  were  legalized  In  1826.  It 
was  determined  that  the  length  of  a  pendu- 
lum adjusted  to  vibrate  in  seconds  of  time, 
In  the  latitude  of  London,  in  a  vacuum,  at 
sea  level,  was  equal  to  39.13929  English 
Inches.  Since  It  had  been  established  that 
there  were  36  Inches  in  the  yard,  the  por- 
tion of  the  invariable  pendulum  marked  at 
36/39.13929  of  its  lentgh  became  the  stand- 


ard yard.  The  result  was  compounded  con- 
fusion caused  by  the  addition  of  still  an- 
other system  of  weights  and  measures  to  the 
already  muddled  marketplace.  England's 
dominion  of  Canada  accepted  the  Imperial 
system  but  the  newly  Independent  United 
States  of  America  would  not  abide  by  a 
Parliamentary  decision. 

Other  countries  had  evolved  their  own 
styles  of  confusion  In  weights  and  meas- 
ures. In  1685,  Huygens,  a  Dutch  astronomer, 
striving  for  tinlfonxilty  In  measurements 
reconunended  that  a  meridian  (a  circle 
around  the  earth  through  Its  poles),  being 
practically  of  Invariable  length,  could  be  the 
basis  for  standard  measures  of  length.  In 
France,  the  revolution  (1789-1799)  did  not 
halt  the  French  movement  toward  a  uni- 
form system  of  measurements.  In  1790,  Prince 
de  Talleyrand  (then  Bishop  of  Autun)  dis- 
tributed among  the  members  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  of  France  a  proposal  to 
found  a  new  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures based  upon  the  principle  of  a  single 
and  umversal  standard.  He  preferred  the 
pendulvim  over  the  part  of  the  earth's  clr- 
ctimference  as  the  basis. 

In  1791  a  select  committee  reported  to  the 
French  National  Assembly  in  favor  of  a 
system  of  measures  and  weights  related  to 
a  terrestlal  standard  and  commissions  were 
appointed  to  measure  an  arc  of  meridian 
and  to  perfect  the  commensurabUlty  of  the 
units  and  the  nomenclature.  The  resulting 
metric  system  conceived  the  basic  unit  to  be 
the  meter.  Intended  to  be  equal  to  one  ten- 
mllllonth  of  the  etirth's  quadrant. 

Thomas  Jefferson  reUorned  to  the  Urdted 
States  in  1789  from  Prance  where  he  had 
assisted  Benjamin  Franklin  and  then  suc- 
ceeded him  as  minister  to  France.  It  was 
there  that  Jefferson  was  made  aware  of  the 
many  agitations  for  uniformity  In  systems 
of  measurement.  In  1790,  then  secretary  of 
state,  he  noted  the  confusion  In  weights  and 
measures  and  advocated  uniformity  by  limi- 
tation to  one  of  the  English  systems  or  to 
a  decimal  system,  such  as  that  suggested  by 
James  Watt,  the  English  Inventor.  In  1783. 

In  1864  Great  Britain  legalized  metric 
measures  but  their  use  was  not  made  com- 
pulsory and  in  1866  the  United  States  fol- 
lowed Great  Britain's  example.  The  following 
years  have  shown  that  while  scientists  In 
both  countries  found  the  metric  system  to 
be  an  Invaluable  aid,  the  general  public 
and  established  Industries  showed  no  Incli- 
nation to  change  from  a  known  system,  no 
matter  how  confusing  and  difficult,  to  some- 
thing new.  no  matter  how  logical  and  sim- 
ple. And  now.  In  1965.  Great  Britain,  by  act 
of  Parliament,  is  deserting  the  English  sys- 
tem in  favor  of  the  metric  system — allowing 
a  period  of  10  years  for  the  mandatory  con- 
version. It  foI!ow=,  that  in  the  natural  course 
of  events,  the  United  Statee  also  will  make 
conversion  to  the  metric  system  compul- 
sory. The  remaining  question   Is  v>Ken7 

PBTSKNT    STATUS 

The  metric  system  Is  almost  tinlversally 
used  in  scientific  wcH-k.  Since  1875  an  Inter- 
national Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures 
In  Paris  has  provided  prototype  meter  hen. 
equivalent  to  39.37  Inches.  In  the  United 
States  today  all  weights  and  measures  are 
derived  from  the  meter  and  the  kilogram 
prototype  standards  maintained  by  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards.  The  Interna- 
tional standard  of  length  Is  ^111  the  meter 
but  on  October  14,  1960,  tlfe  11th  general 
conference  on  weights  and  measxiree  which 
met  In  Paris  defined  the  meter  in  terms  of 
the  wavelength  of  light  related  to  an  Iso- 
tope of  krypton — 

The  meter  is  1.650.763.73  wavelengths  of 
the  orange-red  line  of  krypton  86. 

This  Is  the  same  length  as  the  original 
standard  platlnum-lridlum  m.eter  bar  that 
has  been  the  international  standard  since 
1889    under   the   Treatv    of    the   Meter.   For 
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practical  purposes  the  prototyp)e  meter  bars 
will  c»ntlnue  In  use  but  they  can  now  be 
calibrated  or  checked  lor  accuracy  against 
»«Kr  light  instead  of  being  shipped  to  Paris 
for  comparison  with  the  srtandard  bar. 

When  other  standards  of  length,  weight  or 
volume  are  sent  to  the  U.S.  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  to  be  certified,  they  are  checked 
against  the  metric  prototypes  and  the  results 
of  the  measurements  In  meters,  kilograms  or 
liters  are  reported,  as  requested,  In  pounds, 
yards  or  gallons.  U.S.  Industry  and  commerce 
with  but  few  exceptions  continue  to  employ 
the  Inch-pound  system. 

PHAKMACT    LZAJ>S 

The  pharmaceutical  Industry  has  led  the 
new  movement  toward  total  conversion  to 
the  metric  system.  This  waa  probably  a  result 
of  Its  saturation  with  scientifically  and  pro- 
fessionally oriented  Individuals.  Most  drugs. 
and  definitely  all  the  newer  drugs,  are  manu- 
factured and  sold  In  kilogram,  gram  or  milli- 
gram quantities  or  are  Incorporated  In  liters 
or  milliliters  of  liquid  dosage  forms.  Some 
strange  combinations  result  from  the  meet- 
ing of  old  and  newer  drugs,  such  as  dosage 
forms  containing  aspirin  (Ln  grains)  and  an 
antihistamine  (In  milligrams i  In  the  same 
tablet  or  liquid  medication.  Some  investi- 
gators, using  the  metric  units  In  which  the 
drug  Is  supplied  by  the  pharmaceutical 
manufacturer,  report  their  observations  on 
laboratory  animals  In  terms  of  milligrams 
per  kilogram  of  test  animal.  However,  some 
of  the  clinical  investigators  will  then  recom- 
mend the  doee  of  the  drug  in  humans  In 
terms  of  mllUgrams  per  pound  of  body 
weight.  Fortunately,  medical  schools  are 
orienting  the  next  generations  of  physicians 
to  think  and  write  doses  in  terms  of  milli- 
grams per  kilogram  of  body  weight  and  a 
newer  concept  of  dosage  relates  the  medica- 
tion to  body  surface  area  as  milligrams  per 
square  meter  (mg,M-').' 

Advocates  of  the  Inch-pound  system  point 
out  that  a  decimal  system  can  be  applied  as 
In  the  automotive  Industry  where  the  tol- 
erance In  the  dimension  of  a  part  may  be 
0  000010  Inch  and  the  length  of  an  auto- 
mobile Is  given  as  190  Inches  Some  retail 
food  stores  are  using  the  decimal  pound.  The 
latter  would  be  an  improvement  over  pack- 
aging trumpeted  as  the  supercolossal  red. 
white  and  blue  box  1 15  «3  ounces  i  priced  only 
slightly  higher  than  the  family  size  yellow 
and  green  box  (one  pound  i .  You  cannot  fool 
all  of  the  buyers  all  of  the  time  but  there 
might  be  some  who  "off-hand"  might  not 
recall  that  there  are  16  ounces  In  the  avoir- 
dupois pound.  Those  who  maintain  that  the 
new  system  would  confuse  the  buyer  might 
explain  how  a  contents  declaration  of  444 
Om  could  be  construed  as  more  than  454 
Om.  regardless  of  the  size  or  color  of  the 
package. 

A  newspaper  version  of  predicted  activities 
In  the  US.  In  the  1970's  cities  changing  road 
signs,  such  as  miles  to  kilometers  (3280  8 
feet.  1  K) ;  Speed  Limit  80  KPH;  Underpass^ 
3 048  meters  clearance,  and  asks.  "Does  It 
sound  confusing?"  The  article  continues — 

According  to  experts,  retraining  people 
and  repainting  signs  are  the  easiest  part  of  a 
•witch  to  the  metric  system. 

One  need  not  be  an  expert  to  agree:  Just 
think  of  all  the  Immigrants  to  this  countrv- 
who  quickly  learned  the  more  intricate  US. 
system  after  living  all  their  Uvea  with  metric 
units. 

GOVERNinrNT   NTTDGES 

In  the  16th  century  E^ngland  could  Impose 
Its  system  of  measurements  in  most  of  Its 
trading  areas  mainly  because  those  areas 
were  crown  colonies,  possessions  or  domln- 


>  This  Is  described  and  utilized  In  the 
Dosage -Posology  Handbook  (Usual  Doses  fo^ 
Infanta  and  Children^  by  Harry  C.  Shlrkey, 
BS  fPharm.).  MD.  available  from  APhA 
order  department 


ions,  or  they  formerly  had  been.  In  the  20th 
century  the  United  States  of  America,  so 
endowed  by  nature  as  to  be  practically  self- 
sufflctent  if  It  were  satisfied  to  be  a  second- 
rate  power,  has  become  the  greatest  interna- 
tional trader  and.  as  a  result  of  forces  of 
International  origin,  the  guardian  of  all  the 
nations  that  profess,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, to  believe  In  the  concept  of  individual 
and  national  freedom.  It  also  is  engaged  in 
international  hot  and  cold  wars  based  on 
ethical  and  theological  Ideologies  and  being 
waged  In  many  ways,  including  commerce 
and  trade. 

Speaking  to  the  American  Physical  Society 
on  May  1.  1959,  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  then  secre- 
tary of  commerce,  said — 

Outside  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  culture  prac- 
tically every  nation  has  made  this  shift  (to 
the  metric  system)  during  the  past  150  years 
or  so.  Due  to  our  delay  In  taking  action  and 
due  to  the  complexity  of  our  Industrial  sys- 
tem, this  change  will  be  more  difficult  for  the 
United  States  than  for  other  countries  but 
when  achieved  It  will  also  be  more  useful. 

He  further  observed  that  the  metric  sys- 
tem Is  all  around  us.  He  did  not  foresee  that 
It  would  be  completely  around  us  by  1975 
when  Great  Britain  (and  almost  certainly) 
the  commonwealth  of  nations  will  be  using 
metric  units  exclusively.  Strauss  continued — 

The  problem,  therefore.  Is  not  to  make  a 
revolution  In  measurement  but  to  direct  and 
accelerate  the  evolution  which  has  been  tak- 
ing place.  It  Is  a  matter  of  becoming  con- 
scious of  this  evolution  and  of  giving  it  an 
assist.  It  is  a  matter  of  using  the  metric  sys- 
tem more  and  more  and  the  English  system 
less  and  less.  Naturally  this  evolutionary 
process  will  take  some  time.  We  still  have 
very  considerable  amounts  Invested  In  the 
English  system  of  measurement.  Our  culture 
has  long  been  entrenched  in  yards,  pounds 
and  gallons  and  a  reeducation  will  be  neces- 
sary. Textbooks  wlU  require  revision  and  in- 
struments will  require  recalibratlon  or  re- 
placement. The  changes  In  our  machine  tools 
and  in  much  of  our  equipment — containers 
for  example — will  be  most  difficult  and  costly. 
The  switch  from  Inches  to  centimeters  In  In- 
dustry must  be  accomplished  with  minimal 
disruption  but  I  do  not  think  It  will  take 
years  upon  years.  We  simply  cannot  remain 
static  but  must  recognize  the  conditions  of 
our  time  and  meet  rather  than  be  forced 
into  the  inevitable  and  logical.  The  time  has 
come  when  the  government  should  do  some- 
thing affirmative  about  a  proposal  which 
scientists  have  been  reiterating  since  the 
days  of  Lord  Kelvin  (developer  of  the  stand- 
ard absolute  temperature  scale). 

Strauss  cited  the  need  for  a  procedure  by 
means  of  which  the  change  can  be  carried 
out  must  expeditiously  with  the  least  cost, 
the  least  confusion  and  the  least  opposition. 
He  noted  that  for  certain  areas  of  our  econ- 
omy, the  changeover  would  give  no  apparent 
advantage:  for  other  areas,  an  abrupt 
changeover  would  prove  very  costly.  In  land 
measurement,  for  example,  considering 
American  title  history,  it  may  take  scores 
of  years  to  convert  to  a  metric  classifica- 
tion— and  such  problems  could  exist  in  other 
fields — but  there  Is  no  need  for  Immediate 
conversion  In  those  areas.  Strauss  voiced 
the  hope  that  a  number  of  Industries  would 
undertake  their  own  studies  on  the  problem 
of  converting  to  the  metric  system  and  that. 
wherever  possible,  they  will  take  voluntary 
steps  toward  effective  transition  to  the  met- 
ric system  as  has  the  pharmaceutical  In- 
dustry. 

BRITISH  LION  ROAES 

Probably  the  most  significant  stimulation 
to  the  moribund  question  of  U.S.  conver- 
sion to  the  metric  system  occurred  not  In 
the  U.S.  but  In  Great  Brltlan.  The  mother 
country,  that  had  burdened  Its  offspring 
with  Its  archaic  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  told  Its  Independent,  although 
still  greatly  devoted  relative,  to  go  Its  own 


way  with  Its  measures  and  weights.  In  the 
May  24.  1965  Proceedings  of  Parliament,  the 
president  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade, 
said — 

The  government  considers  It  desirable 
that  British  Industries  on  a  broadening 
front  should  adopt  metric  units,  sector  by 
sector,  until  that  system  can  become  In  time 
the  primary  system  of  weights  and  measures 
for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Whether  the  British  lion  was  roaring  In 
defiance  or  anguish  mattered  little.  India, 
on  October  1,  1958,  had  already  passed  a  law 
converting  India  to  the  metric  system  and 
making  all  other  systems  and  units  of  meas- 
ure illegal  after  ten  years. 

LEGISLATTVE    ACTION 

Three  bUIs  (HH  269,  HR  2049  and  S  2030) 
were  Introduced  In  1961  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  87th  Congress  calling  for  a  study 
to  determine  the  practicability  and  desir- 
ability of  the  adoption  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem; HR  2049  was  Introduced  by  CJongress- 
man  George  P.  Miller  of  California.  None  of 
these  was  considered  on  the  floor  of  either 
house  during  the  87th  Congress.  Representa- 
tive Miller  Introduced  a  similar  new  bill. 
HR  18,  In  the  88th  Congress,  first  session,  on 
January  9,  1963.  Another  proposal  to  make 
such  a  study  was  HR  403.  also  introduced  on 
January  9,  1963.  No  action  was  taken  on 
these  bills. 

On  January  27,  1966,  Senator  Claiborne 
Pell  of  Rhode  Island  Introduced  S  774.  a 
bill  authorizing  $2.5  million  for  a  three- 
year  program  of  Investigation,  research  and 
survey  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
determine  the  practicability  of  the  adoption 
by  the  United  States  of  the  metric  system 
of  weights  and  measures.  The  first  witness 
at  the  hearings  of  the  Senate  commerce 
committee  on  this  bill,  July  14,  1965,  was 
J.  H.  Hollomon,  assistant  secretary  for 
science  and  technology  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  Hollomon  cited  the  Indian 
and  British  actions  and  stated — 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  trends 
and  recent  actions  will  have  an  Important 
effect  upon  American  industry  and  our  for- 
eign commerce.  ...  I  believe  that  our  govern- 
ment should  squarely  face  the  problem 
raised  by  these  trends. 

Later  that  morning.  J.  V.  Swlntosky,  presi- 
dent-elect, APhA  Academy  of  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Sciences,  presented  the  APhA  statement 
In  favor  of  the  bill  and  cited  the  conversion 
to  the  metric  system  In  the  pharmaceutical 
field  as  a  tested  and  proven  model  that  could 
be  helpful  In  other  fields.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  E.  a.  Feldmann,  director,  APhA 
scientific  division,  and  R.  P.  Steeves,  director 
APhA  legal  division.  Svrtntosky  stressed  the 
following  points — 

We  believe  that  adoption  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem would  greatly  benefit  the  public  and  the 
industrial  community  and  this  has  been  sup- 
ported by  most  research  and  scientific  bodies 
in  this  country  for  many  years. 

The  convenience  of  use  and  understanding 
with  the  metric  system  minimizes  the  pos- 
sibility of  error  in  calculations  Involved  dur- 
ing industrial  manufacture  of  drugs  or  in 
compounding  prescriptions  in  the  pharmacy. 
Thus,  there  is  an  additional  element  of  hu- 
man safety  In  a  convenient  system  of  weights 
and  measures  for  drugs. 

In  recent  years  the  major  American  phar- 
maceutical manufacturers  have  converted 
completely  to  the  metric  system.  This  has 
been  done  not  only  because  of  the  greater 
assurance  of  safety  to  the  human  consumers 
of  drugs  but  It  also  has  been  done  because  It 
enables  greater  manufacturing  efficiency.  In- 
ventories, collection  records,  cost  analyses 
and  batch  cards  are  conveniently  maintained 
In  the  metric  system,  which  In  turn  lends 
Itself  to  ready  use  of  data  processing  equip- 
ment. 

Representative  Miller  has  come  to  bat  » 
third  time  with  HR  2626  which  would  au- 
thorize the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  to 
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make  the  desired  study  relative  to  conver- 
sion. Testifying  before  hearings  of  the  com- 
mittee on  science  and  astronautics  on  this 
bill,  August  4,  1965,  was  T.  J.  Macek,  APhA 
Councilor,  who  presented  the  APhA  state- 
ment in  favor  of  the  bill.  Macek  was  accom- 
panied by  Feldmann.  who  participated  in  the 
question  period,  and  this  writer  who  is  sec- 
retary of  APhA's  Academy  of  Pharmaceutical 
Sciences.  Macek  noted  that  the  convenience 
of  use  and  understanding  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem minimizes  the  possibility  of  error  in  cal- 
culations involved  in  many  industrial  opera- 
tions. Complete  conversion  to  the  metric  sys- 
tem by  pharmaceutical  manufacturers  has 
provided  better  and  more  uniform  control 
and  thus  greater  assurance  of  safety  to  con- 
sumers of  drugs  from  possible  errors  which 
might  arise  in  converting  between  different 
systems. 

Even  should  a  bill  clear  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  and  be  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. It  appears  that  legal  compulsion  to 
convert  to  the  metric  system  (or  the  Inter- 
national System  of  Units  as  It  was  designated 
in  1960  by  the  11th  general  conference  on 
weights  and  measures)  would  not  begin 
before  at  least  four  years  have  passed.  The 
reports  requested  In  the  bills  are  not  to  be 
submitted  for  three  years.  If  legislative  com- 
pulsion then  is  deemed  desirable,  the  la- 
borious process  of  running  a  suitable  bill 
to  that  end  through  the  fine  legislative 
mill  would  only  then  begin. 

It  is  difficult  to  foresee  the  number  of 
Inch-pound  screws  or  nuts  that  might  come 
loose  or  the  wrenches  that  might  accidentally 
fall  into  the  legislative  machinery.  It  is  hoped 
by  proponents  that  evidence  of  favorable 
progress  in  the  study  period  will  spur  some 
Industries  to  begin  conversion  before  a  law 
U  enacted.  Opponents,  such  as  some  manu- 
facturers of  screws,  rivets  and  nuts,  claim 
that  the  cost  of  conversion  and  the  result- 
ing adverse  economic  factors  are  so  great 
that  the  study  of  how  conversion  might  be 
effected  and  how  that  would  affect  their  In- 
dustry Is  an  unnecessary  expenditure.  Some 
of  the  opponents'  fears  appear  to  be  prema- 
ture, or  could  they  be  voiced  as  statements 
preliminary  to  the  bargaining  and  lobbying 
that  will  increase  In  tempo  when,  or  if.  the 
legislative  process  develops? 

CONVERT     WITH     DKLIEERATE    SPEXO 

In  view  of  the  complexity  and  size  of  the 
United  States  Industrial  economy,  any  legis- 
lation requiring  compulsory  conversion  to 
the  metric  system  should  Include  reasonable 
qualifying  clauses.  Conversion  could  be  ac- 
complished with  due  deliberate  speed. 
Although  the  pharmaceutical  Industry  has 
largely  completed  the  conversion  and  the 
official  drug  compendlums  hastened  the  trend 
by  complete  conversion  some  years  ago.  the 
use  of  the  apothecary  system  has  continued 
in  catalogs,  published  listings  and  labeling. 
Pharmacy  textbooks,  practically  converted  to 
the  metric  system,  stUl  Include  study  pre- 
scriptions written  for  the  first  editions  of 
the  books  when  the  apothecary  system  was 
used  predominantly.  The  editors,  having 
spent  many  months  In  the  revision  of  the 
texts,  app>ear  to  have  an  aversion  to  convert- 
ing the  quantities  in  these  timeless  teaching 
examples  of  special  compounding  technics 
and  practices  or  examples  of  incompatibili- 
ties. General  conversion  to  the  metric  system 
might  provide  the  Incentive  to  make  these 
slight  changes. 

The  final  stage  of  conversion  might  entail 
a  three-year  period  to  complete  the  conver- 
sion in  the  entire  pharmaceutical  field.  It 
might  require  a  ten-year  period  for  an  In- 
dustry In  which  the  machinery  or  materials 
depreciate  rapidly  or  a  25-year  period  for  an 
industry,  such  as  "screws,  nuts  and  bolts."  In 
which  the  conversion  period  might  be  gov- 
erned more  by  the  time  required  for  a  new 
metric-oriented  generation  of  workers  to  re- 
place g:radually  the  current  older  workers 
than  by  the  time  required  for  retooling  and 


replacement  of  the  current  stock  with  prod- 
ucts whose  specifications  are  based  on  metric 
units.  The  educational  aystem  could  retool 
as  quickly  as  its  teachers  could  be  reoriented 
and  its  textbooks  revised  and  replaced. 

Hollomon  summed  up  the  purpose  of  the 
studies  proposed  in  S  774  and  HR  2626  as 
an  Eissessment  of  the  consequences  of  al- 
ternative courses  of  action — 

1.  General  adoption  of  the  metric  system 
by  legislation 

2.  Voluntary  extension  of  metric  usage  in- 
dustry by  industry 

3.  Regulated  partial  conversion,  segment 
by  segment  in  identified  areas  over  an  ex- 
tended period,  with  plans  for  handling  the 
resulting  coexistence  of  mixed  systems 

4.  Solutions  other  than  adoption  of  the 
metric  system  to  mitigate  the  crucial  prob- 
lems without  forced  conversion  by  law 

5.  A  system  of  financial  Incentives  to  those 
who  voluntarily  convert. 

He  hoped  the  study  would  ascertain  to 
what  extent  the  general  welfare  would  be 
improved  by  encouraging  or  discouraging 
more  widespread  use  of  metric  units  in  the 
United  States  and  the  effects  of  such  action 
on  our  economic  and  technological  develop- 
ment. 

To  those  who  have  grown  up  in  the  phar- 
maceutical metric  generations  the  way  has 
seemed  clear  and  unequlvocable.  The  scien- 
tific areas  of  the  profession  and  Industry 
have  long  worked  and  communicated  in 
metric  tinlts.  Since  1957.  when  Ell  Lilly  and 
Company  made  the  astounding  announce- 
ment that  it  was  converting  to  the  metric 
system,  all  phases  of  the  major  pharmaceuti- 
cal industry  have  converted.  But  we  must 
not  overlook  the  50  years  of  education  and 
preparation  for  these  decisions  and  actions. 
We  believe  that  a  uniform  systefti  of  weights 
and  measures  would  be  a  boon  to  the  United 
States  and  that  the  best  and  only  unadul- 
terated system  available  is  the  metric  system. 


THE  27TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  POUND- 
ING OF  HILL  AIR  FORCE  BASE, 
UTAH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  27  years  ago 
tomorrow  the  Federal  Gtovemment  began 
to  build  an  Installation.  This  has  proved 
to  be  wise  and  very  forward  looking  sw;- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

I  am  proud  to  note  that  tomorrow 
marks  the  27th  birthday  of  Hill  Air  Force 
Base  near  Clearfield,  between  Ogden  and 
Salt  Lake  City.  This  vast  air  materiel 
area  facility  has  grown  from  humble  be- 
ginnings as  a  warehouse  and  logistic  in- 
stallation to  a  position  of  major  prom- 
inence in  Utah  and  in  the  entire  Air 
Force  Logistics  Command.  It  was  named 
for  Maj.  Ployer  B.  Hill,  who  died  in  1935 
while  testing  the  original  XB-17. 

Hill  Air  Force  Base  is  now  the  largest 
employer  of  civilian  persormel  in  the 
State  of  Utah.  Its  responsibilities  are 
truly  worldwide.  One  of  the  most  notable 
of  these  assignments  Is  to  provide  engi- 
neering support  to  the  Minuteman  mis- 
sile system.  To  this  end,  the  base  is  now 
building  an  engineering  test  facility  for 
the  Minuteman  n  system.  HIU  engineers 
and  technicians  are  responsible  for  mak- 
ing sure  that  America's  most  dynamic 
weapons  system  remains  the  free  world's 
primary  nuclear  deterrent  force. 

Hill  Air  Force  Base  and  the  Ogden 
air  materiel  area  are  deeply  Involved  in 
our  military  effort  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Much  of  the  logistics  support  for  the 
troops  in  Vietnam  is  channeled  through 
Hill  Air  Force  Base.  The  P-4  is  one  of 
the  aircraft  maintained  out  of  Hill.  In 


addition,  all  air  munitions  are  tested  on 
the  HiU  range.  I  could  go  on. 

The  fact  that  this  facility  has  con- 
tinued to  grow  is  a  deep  tribute  to  the 
thousands  of  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  Utah.  The  efficiency 
rating  of  this  vast  base  is  always  high. 
Morale  among  the  workers  is  high,  be- 
cause each  employee  realizes  that  his 
job  is  important  and  even  vital  to  the 
overall  defense  of  the  United  States  and 
much  of  the  free  world. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  salute  not 
onlj'  today's  workers  and  military  per- 
sonnel at  Hill  Air  Force  Base,  but  I  sa- 
lute the  foresight  of  those  who  realized 
that  Utah  could  provide  land  area,  a  work 
force,  and  all  other  elements  needed  to 
assure  the  success  of  our  defense  effort. 
These  goals  have  been  met.  This  is  af- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  tac- 
tical aircraft  now  operating  in  South- 
east Asia  use  assemblies  which  are  main- 
tained and  tested  by  the  employees  of 
Hill  Air  Force  Base. 

I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  commend  Hill 
Air  Force  Base  on  Its  27th  anniversary. 
We  in  Utah  are  proud  of  the  work  of  our 
people  at  Hill  and  we  wish  them  well 
during  the  next  qimrter  century. 


INEQUITABLE  TREATMENT  OP 
BLUE-COLLAR  WORKERS  IN  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  THE  NAVY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  Septem- 
ber 27,  1967, 1  submitted  for  Senate  con- 
sideration Senate  Resolution  171,  which 
was  subsequently  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Armed  Services.  At  that 
time,  I  spoke  of  the  unequitable  treat- 
ment accorded  to  blue-collar  workers  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  the  Nav-y. 
This  situation  can  exist  under  the  pres- 
ent procedure  under  which  area  wage 
surveys  are  held  to  determine  compara- 
ble wage  rates.  By  surveying  an  unreal- 
istic geographical  area,  one  which  does 
not  truly  represent  the  available  wages 
contiguous  to  the  work  facilities.  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  wages  are  held 
down,  and  the  worker  suffers.  This  situa- 
tion certainly  does  exist  for  the  Federal 
workers  in  Rhode  Island  where  one 
neighboring  State  low-wage  area  is  In- 
cluded In  the  survey  while  a  high-wage 
area  in  another  neighboring  State  is  ex- 
cluded. 

On  Thursday,  October  12,  1967.  the 
Senate  passed  S.  2303,  a  bill  to  provide 
a  uniform  system  for  fixing  and  adjust- 
ing the  pay  of  employees  in  recognized 
trades  or  crafts,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Surely,  the  Intent  of  this  measure,  imi- 
form  treatment  In  geographical  areas,  la 
a  good  one.  I  should  specifically  like  to 
discuss  the  new  section  5342(c).  Therein 
it  is  stated: 

The  Committee  shall  estabUsli  mgo  araaa 
for  the  determination  of  preyaUlng  rates.  In 
establishing  such  areas,  the  Committee  shall 
consider  the  nature  and  similarity  of  the 
population,  employment,  manpower,  and  In- 
dustry. 

No  further  explanation  of  that  section 
is  contained  in  Senate  Report  No.  592.  a 
portion  of  which  I  shall  read  into  the 
Record : 

The  new  section  5343(c)  authorizes  the 
Federal  Wage  Board  Committee  to  eatabllsb 
wage  areas  for  the  determination  for  prevail- 
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lag  rates.  In  establishing  such  areas  the  Com- 
mittee shall  consider  the  nature  and  similar- 
ity of  the  population,  employment,  man- 
power, and  industry  within  the  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  under  the 
language  of  the  law  and  legislative  his- 
tory printed,  a  clear  mandate  would  be 
given  to  the  newly  established  Federal 
Wage  Board  Committee  to  restudy  the 
present  wage  survey  areas.  As  I  pointed 
out  in  my  previous  statement  on  this  sub- 
ject, these  area  determinations  go  back 
some  20  years  and  do  not  take  into  con- 
sideration either  the  population  growth 
or  the  diversity  of  employment  oppor- 
tunity, both  of  which  have  occurred  since 
the  Second  World  War. 

Specifically,  Mr.  President,  it  would 
appear  to  me  incumbent  upon  any  new 
wage  board  to  take  cognizance  to  the 
great  amount  of  commutation  of  workers, 
not  only  from  city  to  city  but  from  State 
to  State.  One  can  only  point  with  aston- 
ishment to  the  situation  in  my  own  area 
of  the  country,  wherein  a  new  Federal 
interstate  highway  has  made  it  possible 
for  workers  to  travel  a  great  distance, 
but  by  doing  so  cause  an  adverse  effect 
on  wages  in  the  areas  from  which  they 
commute. 

With  this  thought  in  my  mind.  Mr. 
Robert  H.  Willey,  EWrector  of  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Management,  Department  of 
the  Navy,  was  asked  for  his  understand- 
ing of  section  5342(c),  specifically  if  it 
would  apply  to  the  area  wage  survey  sit- 
uation. Mr.  Willey  has  recently  replied 
to  my  request  for  clarification.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  he  stated: 

U  this  Act  becomes  law,  It  would  require 
that  the  wage  survey  area  ...  be  reviewed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Willey's  letter  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Depabtment  of  the  Navy, 

OTFICE  Of  ClYTLlAN 

Manpower  Management, 
Washington,  DC  .  October  26.  1967. 

Hon.   CLAlBBOltNK  PKLL. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

E>EAS  Senator  Pell;  In  response  to  a  tele- 
phone Inquiry  from  your  Office,  the  foUow- 
Ing  Information  regarding  the  review  of  the 
wage  survey  labor  market  areas  In  connec- 
tion with  S.  2303  Is  provided. 

The  purpose  of  the  Act  8.  2303  Is  to  pro- 
vide a  uniform  system  for  fixing  and  adjust- 
ing the  pay  of  employees  In  recognized  trades 
or  crafts,  and  for  other  purposes.  This  Act 
would  establish  a  Federal  Wage  Board  Com- 
mittee Is  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
prescribing  regulations  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  wage  board  system  designated  to 
accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  Act.  Sec. 
tlon  1  of  S.  2303  which  would  amend  5  U.S.C 
5342  states: 
■'5342.     Federal  Wage  Board  Committee 

<c\  The  Committee  shall  establish  wage 
areas  for  the  determination  of  prevailing 
rates.  In  establishing  such  areas,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  consider  the  nature  and  sim- 
ilarity of  the  population,  employment,  man- 
power, and  Industry." 

If  this  Act  becomes  law.  It  would  require 
that  the  wage  survey  areas  for  the  determi- 
nation of  prevailing  rates  be  reviewed  In 
terms  of  the  criteria  above  and  In  accordance 
with    any    supplemental    Instructions    that 


would  be  Issued  by  the  Federal  Wage  Board 

Committee. 

If   we   can   be   of   any   further   assistance, 
please  let  us  know. 
With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

R.  H.  Willey, 

Direct OT. 

Mr,  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  Mr.  Willey's  letter  will 
be  received  with  pleasure  by  the  many 
employees  of  the  EJepartment  of  the 
Na\T.  It  would  appear  that  an  enlight- 
ened Federal  Wage  Board  Committee 
will  be  achieved  if  problems  such  as  the 
one  I  have  spoken  of  are  fully  recog- 
nized and  discussed  by  its  constituent 
members;  that  Is,  the  Federal  employing 
agencies.  The  final  passage  of  S.  2303 
will  present  an  opportunity  to  insure 
that  those  who  work  for  the  Federal 
Government  are  treated  with  fairness 
and  equitabUity. 


THE  CONCERN  OF  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
FOR  THEIR  COUNTRY 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  come  to  my  attention  a  letter  written 
by  the  members  of  a  Sunday  school  class 
in  Decatur,  Ga.,  to  the  President.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  representative  of  the  thought 
and  concern  of  millions  of  Americans 
today. 

These  young  people  express  a  deep  and 
genuine  concern  about  many  of  the 
things  that  we  have  been  witnessing  In 
this  coimtry  recently.  I  am  thankful,  as 
I  know  the  people  of  America  are,  that 
these  yoimg  people  are  the  real  spokes- 
men for  youth  today,  and  not  the  dis- 
graceful types  who  denounce  their  own 
Government,  in  effect  give  aid  and  com- 
fort to  our  enemies,  and  run  amuck  in 
the  streets  shouting  silly  slogans  and 
carrying  stupid  signs. 

This  is  a  very  fine  letter,  and  the  young 
girls  are  to  be  commended  for  their  in- 
terest in  our  country.  I  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Intermediate    Girls    Class. 

Rehoboth  Baptist  Chttrch. 
Decatur,  Ga.,  October  29,  1967. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  President:  We  are  a  Sunday  School 
Class  of  thirteen-year  old  girls.  We  attend 
Rehoboth  Baptist  Church,  Tucker,  Georgia, 
on  the  outskirts  of  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Realizing  that  we  are  the  youth  of  today 
and  the  hope  of  tomorrow,  we  feel  that  we 
need  to  think  seriously  and  take  whatever 
action  we  can  to  Improve  the  world  In  which 
we  live.  We  would  like  suggestions  as  to  the 
part  we  can  play,  right  now  or  in  the  future, 
for  our  country.  We  realize  the  Importance  of 
being  the  best  citizens  possible  but  we  would 
Uke  to  take  even  more  definite  action. 

This  Is  our  reason,  Mr.  President,  for  writ- 
ing a  letter  to  you,  that  we  may  make  our- 
selves heard  on  certain  beliefs. 

We  believe  that  man  was  created  by  God 
and  for  God  and  we  feel  that  because  of 
the  worth  of  all  mankind  that  no  man  has 
the  right  to  disrupt  the  lives  of  others  by 
his  protesting  and  rioting.  We  feel  that  our 
nation  was  established  as  a  God  fearing  na- 


tion and  the  situation  today  would  seem  that 
our  legislators  are  too  easily  Influenced  by 
man,  when  they  should  look  to  God  for  guid- 
ance. 

It  is  our  belief  that  civil  disobedience 
should  be  prevented  by  law.  There  should  be 
legislation  to  stop  riots  or  any  other  form  of 
civil  disobedience  and  penalties  should  be 
established.  Protestors  and  demonstrators 
have  had  their  way  too  long.  They  are  a  dis- 
grace to  our  country's  Image  the  world  over. 
We  are  tired  of  draft  card  burning  and  sit-in 
demonstrating  at  our  Induction  centers  when 
so  many  of  the  flne  youth  of  our  country  are 
dying  for  It  every  day.  The  government  seems 
to  go  too  far  In  trying  to  appease  these  types 
of  people  who  are  running  our  country  down 
without  actually  doing  anything  to  make 
this  a  better  world. 

Also,  we  do  not  believe  that  poverty  is  an 
excuse  for  laziness  or  Justification  for  loot- 
ing and  rioting  and  that  action  should  be 
taken  against  such  un-American  behaviour. 

We  do  believe  In  the  strength  of  prayer  and 
we  want  you  to  know  that  our  prayers  are 
with  you  and  our  national  leaders. 
Respectfully, 

Phyllis  Williams. 
Debbie  Johkson. 
Sheila  Brown. 
Debbie  Barnes. 
BKE}n>A  Basker. 


THE  ORBITAL  BOMBING  SYSTEM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  Sec- 
retary McNamara's  announcement  of  the 
possible  Soviet  development  of  an  orbital 
bombing  system  should  be  viewed  as  an 
additional  argument  to  redirect  his  Chi- 
nese-oriented ABM  defense  toward  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  focusing  on  the  frac- 
tional orbiting  bombardment  system— 
FOBS — he  highlighted  just  one  of  many 
possible  nuclear  weapon  delivery  systems 
that  have  bothered  students  of  the  stra- 
tegic balance  for  some  time. 

Furthermore,  Secretary  McNamara 
did  not  disclose  anything  particularly 
new.  The  Soviets  announced  publicly  2 
years  ago  that  they  had  a  "monstrous 
new  terrible  weapon"  which  Tass  de- 
scribed as  "an  orbital  missile  whose 
warheads  can  deliver  their  surprise  blow 
on  the  first  or  any  other  orbit  around 
the  earth." 

The  whole  spectrum  of  Soviet  stra- 
tegic weapons,  which  can  attack  the 
United  States  from  outer  space,  from 
rocket  launching  sites,  from  submarines 
or  from  bombers,  and  which  can  arrive 
over  the  North  or  South  Pole,  or  from  the 
Atlantic  or  Pacific  Ocean,  has  been  docu- 
mented publicly.  The  best  documentation 
entitled.  "The  Changing  Strategic  Mili- 
tary Balance,"  was  prepared  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  published  in  June  1967.  It 
can  be  purchased  from  the  American 
Security  Council,  Washington,  DC, 
for  $1.50, 

On  the  first  page  of  this  report  is  the 
clear  warning  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
developing  a  strategy  to  win  a  nuclear 
war  rather  than  to  simply  deter  one, 
which  is  Secretary  McNamara's  policy 
today.  The  report  also  contains  a  quote 
from  Geii  Earle  Wheeler's  statement 
made  befOTe  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  during  hearings  on 
the  Outer  Space  Treaty  last  March. 
With  regard  to  orbiting  weapons,  the 
Chairman  of  the  JCS  had  this  to  say: 
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This  threat  can  be  answered  only  through 
intensified  U.S.  efforts  to  develop  capabilities 
to  detect  and  verify  the  orbiting  of  nuclear 
weapons  or  those  threatening  mass  destruc- 
tion. We  must  develop  the  capability  of  deal- 
ing with  that  threat  should  it  materialize, 
with  or  without  a  treaty. 

Implicit  in  dealing  with  this  threat,  as 
General  Wheeler  described  it,  is  the 
ability  to  defend  against  it.  It  makes 
little  sense  to  speak  in  terms  of  a  single- 
direction  ABM  defense  against  a  Chinese 
threat,  which  Secretary  McNamara  now 
advocates.  We  need  an  ABM  defense 
capable  of  360  degree  coverage,  and  large 
enough  to  cope  with  the  Soviet  threat, 
which  is  many  times  as  large,  more 
sophisticated,  and  further  developed 
than  the  Chinese  threat. 

There  has  been  a  constant  accumula- 
tion of  factors  that  justifies  an  early 
decision  to  shift  into  full  production  of 
the  heavy  ABM  defense  advocated  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  principal  rea- 
sons given  by  the  Defense  Department 
for  not  proceeding  with  the  full  ABM 
are.  first,  nothing  that  the  Soviets  have 
on  the  drawing  board  will  nullify  our 
assured  destruction  capability  of  their 
homeland,  and,  second,  that  space  of- 
fensive nuclear  deUvery  forces  are  less 
efficient,  less  accurate,  and  less  credible, 
than  ICBM's, 

While  these  reasons  appear  logical  on 
the  surface,  we  should  remember  that 
warfare  is  not  a  logical  science.  Further, 
we  should  not  rely  too  much  on  our  own 
estimates  of  the  capabilities  of  the  So- 
viet systems.  It  is  far  more  important  to 
consider  what  the  Soviets  think.  If  they 
conclude  that  their  weapons  are  better 
than  they  are,  they  might  be  tempted  to 
use  them. 

The  Soviets  are  already  known  for  mis- 
calculation and  overrating  their  capa- 
bilities, and  they  are  willing  to  gamble 
on  the  basis  of  their  estimates.  They 
gambled  in  Cuba  and  in  the  Arab-Israel 
war.  The  fact  that  they  are  willing  to 
take  such  chances  should  persuade  us  to 
be  doubly  careful  in  our  preparations 
for  defense  against  nuclear  attack. 

We  should  remember  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  dedicated  to  offensive  world  ob- 
jectives. In  this  endeavor,  they  would  find 
the  special  effect  of  space  military  forces 
very  useful.  If  their  space  satellites,  or 
fractional  orbiting  systems  t)ecome  op- 
erational, the  Soviets  would  enjoy  the 
following  advantages:  prestige;  terror; 
persuasion;  coercion;  pressure:  and  de- 
moralization. They  could  threaten  to  use 
these  space  systems  in  conjunction  with 
other  strategic  weapons,  and  perhaps, 
achieve  their  goal  of  victory  by  nuclear 
blackmail. 

Our  own  response  to  these  possibilities 
could  be  much  more  firm  if  we  had  the 
reassurance  Inherent  in  a  full  ABM  de- 
fense such  as  that  urged  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  In  this  regard.  Senator 
Henry  Jackson  is  conducting  an  investi- 
gation this  week  that  may  shed  more 
light  on  the  Defense  Department's  plans 
and  programs  for  the  ABM.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  testimony  before  his  subcom- 
mittee will  provide  suiBcient  evidence  to 
move  the  American  public  to  demand  a 
full  and  adequate  ABM  defense  for  the 
United  States. 


SENATE  RATIFICATION  OF  POLITI- 
CAL RIGHTS  OP  WOMEN  IMPERA- 
TIVE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
struggle  for  human  rights — throughout 
recorded  history — has  been  a  continuing 
battle  against  the  lethal  enemy  of  reason 
and  decency:  discrimination.  No  nation- 
ality, no  religious  sect,  no  race,  no  people 
in  history  has  been  subjected  to  the  op- 
pressive and  dehumanizing  discrimina- 
tion that  has  been  visited  upon  women. 

In  every  epoch — no  matter  how  glori- 
ous or  how  gross — the  blight  of  inequality 
of  women  has  persisted.  At  the  time  of 
the  signing  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, women  were  granted  political  rights 
in  only  half  of  the  sovereign  countries  of 
the  world. 

The  United  States — where  the  political 
equality  of  women  is  constitutionally 
established — has  failed  to  ratify  the 
United  Nations  Convention  on  the  politi- 
cal rights  of  women.  Over  4  long  years 
ago  President  Kennedy  sent  this  treaty 
to  the  Senate,  asking  ratification,  but  for 
4  years  this  Senate  has  failed  to  act.  We, 
a  nation  which  has  disclaimed  and  dis- 
dained almost  the  last  vestige  of  dis- 
crimination from  our  statutes,  have 
again  remained  internationally  mute  on 
one  of  the  \ital  issues  of  our  time. 

Here  in  America — where  women  have 
made  momentous  contributions  to  our 
national  life  as  Senators,  jurists,  cabi- 
net officers,  scientists,  university  presi- 
dents, and  ambassadors — we  have  proved 
not  only  the  wisdom  but  also  the  inherent 
value  of  full  equality  of  women.  I  doubt 
that  any  one  of  my  male  colleagues,  be 
he  bachelor  or  benedict,  does  not  l>ear 
daily  witness  to  this  fact  of  American 
Ufe. 

The  time  has  arrived  for  the  United 
States  to  join  China,  Japan,  India,  Ni- 
geria. Lebanon.  Turkey.  Thailand,  Paki- 
stan, and  the  46  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations  in  ratifying  the  conven- 
tion of  the  political  rights  of  women. 

Again,  let  the  record  of  the  United 
States  in  human  rights  serve  as  a  t)eacon 
for  the  old  nations  as  well  as  the  new — 
demonstrating  for  all  mankind  that  the 
elimination  of  all  forms  of  discrimina- 
tion is  more  than  worth  the  labor  and 
the  pains.  I  once  again  ask  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  seeking  immediate  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Human  Rights  Conventions  on 
Political  Rights  of  Women,  on  Forced 
Labor,  on  Genocide,  and  Freedom  of 
Association. 


COMMUNITY-FEDERAL  PARTNER- 
SHIP FOR  NATIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  late  last  month,  on  October 
23  and  24,  I  sponsored  a  conference  in 
Washington  for  mayors,  selectmen, 
county  commissioners,  and  other  com- 
munity leaders  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts.  Community-Federal 
partnership  for  national  development 
was  the  theme  of  the  conference.  The 
sessions  were  devoted  to  discussions  on 
national  issues  and  Federal  legislation  of 
special  Interest  to  local  communities  in 
my  State. 


I  feel  the  conference  was  extremely 
helpful  in  broadening  the  lines  of  com- 
munication between  the  community  lead- 
ers and  the  Federal  bureaucracy,  espe- 
cially at  this  time  when  expanding 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government 
need  local  understanding  and  initiative 
to  achieve  their  objectives  and  goals. 
There  is  httle  doubt  that  the  community 
leaders,  the  Federal  officials  who  partici- 
pated in  the  discussions,  as  well  as  my- 
self, learned  a  great  deal  and  benefited 
much  from  the  exchange  of  views. 

Federal  officials  who  spoke  to  the  con- 
ference and  responded  to  questions  in- 
cluded, in  order  of  appearance : 

Hon.  R.  Sargent  Shriver.  Director.  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Hon.  Robert  Wood,  Under  Secretar>', 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

Hon.  Ralph  Nicholson.  Assistant  Post- 
master General. 

Hon.  James  B.  Webb.  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. 

Hon.  Mike  Mansfield,  majority  lead- 
er, U.S.  Senate. 

Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Hon.  Stanley  S.  Surrey,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Tax  Policy,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

Hon.  Ramsey  Clark,  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States. 

Hon.  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States. 

Hon.  John  W.  Gardner,  Secretary,  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  special  con- 
sultant to  the  President. 

Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secretary,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Hon.  J.  Oliva  Huot,  Chief,  Local  Gov- 
ernment Liaison.  Department  of  Trans- 
lX)rtation. 

Hon.  Paul  C.  Warnke,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  International  Security  Affairs, 
Department  of  Defense. 

Staff  members  of  these  agencies  were 
also  on  hand  to  confer  with  the  dele- 
gates. 

I  believe  the  proceedings  of  the  confer- 
ence will  be  of  interest  to  Members  of  the 
Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
excerpts  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Excerpts  from  proceedings] 

COMMtTNITY-FEDERAL      PAaTNHMHlP      WOM     NA- 
TIONAL Development — Senator  Edwakd  M. 

KSlflirKDY'S  MASgACHUSglTB-WAamWUTOW 

Conference  or  Communitt  OmciAL* 
(Monday,  October  28,  1967) 

Senator  Kxnkedy.  I  want  to  welcome  all  of 
you  to  this  Maaeachu^BttB-Waahln^ton  Con- 
ference of  CXwnmunlty  Officials .  I  am  de- 
lighted with  your  response  to  the  oonfer- 
eace — and  I  appreciate  very  much  your  tak- 
ing time  out  of  your  busy  schedules  to  come 
to  Washington  for  these  two  days. 

Community-Federal  Partnership  for  Na- 
tional Development  is  our  theme.  And  I  am 
extremely  hopeful  that  the  discussions  we 
have  will  enable  the  local  communities  and 
citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  to  participate 
more  fully  In  the  spirited  adventure  of  prog- 
ress In  our  generation. 

The  profile  of  our  State  Is  not  unlike  that 
of  our  neighbors  acroes  the  country.  We.  too. 
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are  faced  with  enormous  problems — and  tie 
challenge  of  creative  leadership  In  finding 
new  avenues  and  technique*  In  meeting  the 
needs  of  ovir  State  and  its  growing  popula- 
tion. Solving  our  problems  and  meeting  our 
needs  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  choice — If,  in- 
deed, It  ever  was.  Today,  It  Is  a  matter  of 
necessity. 

When  more  than  12%  of  the  families  In  our 
State  have  an  annual  Income  of  under 
$3.000 — and  In  one  county  this  Is  true  of 
more  than  23% — poverty  is  an  Issue  to  be 
dealt  with,  by  broadening  the  avenues  of 
opportunity  to  all.  In  education,  In  health,  In 
housing  and  In  employment. 

When  the  cost  of  pollution  In  our  air  and 
water  is  far  outstripping  the  cost  of  control- 
ling it.  and  making  our  environment  second- 
rate — innovation  Is  needed  to  end  this  debil- 
itating plague. 

When  the  education  of  our  children  is 
hampered  by  outmoded  concepts,  a  short- 
age of  faculty  and  facilities,  a  limited  course 
of  study,  and  a  small  local  tax  base — coop- 
erative efforts  are  needed  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment to  provide  new  direction  and  addi- 
tional funds  to  keep  our  school  systems  in 
the  mainstream  of  progress,  so  that  the  grad- 
uates can  make  a  full  contribution  to  the 
work  and  life  of  our  economy  and  our  society. 
When  our  citizens  fear  to  walk  and  ride 
the  streets  of  our  urban  areas — when  our 
local  police  can  no  longer  handle  the  In- 
creasing complexity  of  crime  problems — the 
time  Is  overdue  in  finding  new  approaches 
to  ensure  safe  streets  and  to  control  and  pre- 
vent crime  and  violence. 

When  adequate  transportation  systems  are 
denied  our  citizens  by  antiquated  concepts, 
limited  financial  resources  and  misunder- 
standings at  the  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment— new  efforts  to  coordinate  planning 
and  development  programs  are  essential. 

Movement  In  soUing  our  problems  and  In 
meeting  the  complex  needs  of  a  growing  pop- 
ulation requires  the  active  participation  of 
all  levels  of  government — from  Washington 
to  the  Town  Hall.  It  requires  the  active  in- 
terest and  concern  of  citizens  and  organiza- 
tions in  the  private  sector  as  well. 

In  the  Implementation  of  Federal  pro- 
grams, local  Initiative  Is  imjjeratlve  If  we 
are  to  win  Federal  support  for  a  community 
project,  and  if  we  are  to  maximize  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  collective  respjonse  to  a 
particular  communiiy  problem  or  need. 

The  value  of  this  conference  Is  that  It  will 
help  keep  open  and  broaden  the  lines  of 
communication  between  the  local  commu- 
nity in  Massachusetts  and  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. And  I  hope  the  words  and  Ideas 
expre-ssed  here  will  flow  on  a  two-way 
street — that  you  who  are  showing  an  active 
interest  and  leadership  In  solving  your  com- 
munity's problems  will  leave  with  a  better 
understanding  of  the  nature,  objective  and 
limitations  of  Federal  programs — and  that 
the  Federal  official  participating  in  the  con- 
ference will  learn  from  your  suggestions  on 
how  existing  programs  can  be  streamlined 
and  adjusted  to  better  meet  community 
problems  and  needs  and  will  listen  to  your 
suggestions  for  new  Federal  programs. 

You  will  note  from  the  conference  sched- 
ule a  list  of  speakers,  all  of  whom  have 
agreed  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  your  questions. 
Additionally,  there  will  be  workshop  ses- 
sions in  which  you  are  free  to  move  along 
the  tables  on  the  sides  and  In  the  back  of 
the  room,  and  to  express  your  views  and 
questions  to  the  Federal  officials  Involved  In 
specific  programs.  The  Federal  departments 
represented  are  listed  on  the  back  of  your 
program. 

Again,  may  I  welcome  you  to  what  I  hope 
will  be  a  most  worthwhile  conference. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  for  me  to 
Introduce  the  man  who  spells  poverty  with 
a  capital  "P" — Sargent  Shriver. 


STATEMENT    OF    SARGENT    SHRfVER,    DIRECTOB, 
OFFICE    OF    ECONOMIC    OPPOBTUNrT? 

Mr.  Shrrxr.  Good  morning,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  Senator  Kennedy  and  members 
of  the  Senator's  staff.  Things  are  looking  up 
down  at  OEO.  The  Senate  voted  60  to  21  In 
favor  of  the  OEO  program.  That  was  the  best 
vote  by  far  we  ever  have  received  in  the 
United  States  Senate  and  probably  the  best 
vot«  by  far  we  have  ever  received  anywhere. 
It  was  significant,  however,  to  us,  not  Just 
because  of  the  numerical  count  Involved,  it 
was  significant  for  other  reasons. 

First  of  all,  the  Senate  Investigated  the 
OEO  for  about  three  months.  Both  Senators 
Kennedy  were  on  the  investigating  commit- 
tee. There  were  six  or  seven  Republican  Sen- 
ators on  It.  They  took  about  40.000  pages  of 
testimony.  They  heard  from  more  than  400 
witnesses.  They  got  written  statements  from 
something  like  350  national  organizations. 
They  held  hearings  not  only  here  in  Wash- 
ington but  around  the  country,  in  about  ten 
or  12  locations,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Investi- 
gation an  official  report  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate.  It  was  signed  by  both  all  the  Re- 
publicans and  the  Democrats  and  this  report 
said  many  things.  But  among  the  more  sig- 
nificant things  was  the  statement  that  these 
Senators  all  believed  that  every  one  of  the 
programs  which  had  been  inaugurated 
should  be  continued  or  expanded.  So  that 
with  all  the  mistakes  we  have  made,  I  say 
that  everybody,  apparently,  regardless  of 
party,  believed  that  the  programs  themselves, 
all  of  them,  now  should  be  continued  or  ex- 
panded. To  us  that  was  very  significant. 

The  second  thing  that  was  significant  was 
that  in  the  vote  of  the  Senate,  every  Sen- 
ator, regardless  of  party,  from  Virginia  to 
M.^lne.  and  as  far  West  as  Illinois,  every  one 
of  them  voted  for  OEO. 

Now.  this  Includes  men  like  Senator  Scott 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  used  to  be  head  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee;  Senator 
Dirksen  of  Illinois,  who  is  the  Minority 
Leader,  and  all  of  the  Republicans  as  well 
as  Democrats  from  Maine.  Vermont.  Rhode 
Island,  New  Jersey.  New  York,  from  the  part 
of  the  country  from  which  all  of  you  come. 
I  think  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  United 
States  Senate  gave  a  100  percent  endorse- 
ment to  what  we  have  been  attempting  to  do. 
I  should  add  one  other  thing,  a  third 
point.  That  the  Senate  not  only  authorized 
what  President  .Johnson  requested  but  they 
suggested  about  $200  million  more  than  what 
President  Johnson  had  proposed  be  author- 
ized for  expenditure  So  we  conclude  from 
this  heartening  vote  in  the  Senate  that  we 
must  be  doing  something  right  over  at  OEO, 
otherwise  we  couldn't  have  gotten  that  sup- 
port after  a  long  Investigation  such  as  was 
conducted. 

I  would  like  to  say  also  that  we  have  been 
heartened  In  the  last  two  to  three  or  four 
weeks  by  additional  evidence  as  a  bipartisan 
support  for  this  program.  It  was  Just  about 
a  week  ago  that  22  Republican  Mayors,  which 
believe  it  or  not  is  60  percent  of  all  the 
Republican  Mayors  In  the  cities  of  more  than 
100.000  population.  22  of  them  sent  a  letter 
to  Senator  Dirksen  and  Congressman  Gerry 
Ford  on  the  House  side  endorsing  the  OEO 
program  completely.  Like  the  Senate,  they 
called  for  a  continuation  or  expansion  of 
every  program  we  have  inaugurated. 

These  are  not  the  best  known  Mayors,  per- 
haps. In  America,  but  they  were  really  sig- 
nificant to  us.  because  a  large  proportion  of 
them  came  right  out  of  the  heartland  of 
Republicanism  In  the  Middle  West,  where 
theoretically  we  were  quite  unpopular. 

These  Mayors  all  came  forward  In  support 
of  the  program.  In  addition,  we  have  had 
social  workers,  lawyers,  the  American  Bar 
Association,  and  many  others,  who  have  come 
forward  recently  in  support  of  the  program. 
So  we  say  to  ourselves  why  Is  this  happen- 
ing, and  we  think  it  Is  happening  because 


finally  lots  of  Americans  are  getting  to  the 
point  where  they  actually  understand  the 
true  nature  of  what  we  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  do. 

For  example.  It  is  finally  getting  through 
this  is  a  local  program,  locally  managed,  not 
a  giant  Federal  program  run  by  huge  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. 

For  example,  we  have  2700  employees  at 
OEO.  That  Is  half  the  size  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  It  Is  about  one 
100th  of  the  size  of  HEW.  It  is  one  1.000th 
the  size  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

OEO  Is  a  very  small  Federal  bureaucracy. 
That  Is  possible  because  90  percent  of  all  the 
money  we  get  from  Congress  Is  expended 
through  local  agencies,  through  local  private 
philanthropic  agencies  like  the  YMCA  or 
Boys'  Clubs  or  through  local  government 
agencies  like,  let's  say,  the  local  Board  of 
Education  or  Board  of  Health.  90  percent  of 
all  the  money  that  comes  to  us  goes  out  not 
through  Federal  government  operations  but 
through  local  government  operation,  and 
through  the  private  sector  of  American  life, 
not  the  governmental  sector  of  American 
life.  That  simple  point  is  finally  getting 
through. 

It  Is  finally  getting  through  too  that  this 
is  the  first  piece  of  legislation  since  1933, 
when  Franklin  Roosevelt  came  to  Washing- 
ton, the  first  piece  of  legislation  to  decen- 
tralize the  power  of  government  both  In 
terms  of  money  and  In  terms  of  Jobs  and 
in  terms  of  authority  and  In  terms  of 
responsibility.  This  places  the  money  back 
Into  the  hands  of  Mayors,  and  businessmen 
at  the  local  level. 

Third,  it  is  finally  getting  through  it  is  a 
very  cheap  program,  believe  it  or  not.  The 
total  budget  for  OEO  costs  one  and  a  quar- 
ter cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  taxes  paid 
to  the  Federal  government. 

For  example.  Just  by  way  of  comparison,  75 
cents  out  0(f  every  dollar  you  pay  In  taxes 
goes  to  finance  past  wars  or  the  current  war. 

Our  thought  is  very  simple.  If  we  can 
spend  75  cents  for  those  purposes,  we  can 
spend  a  cent  and  a  quarter  for  the  war 
against  poverty.  That  thought,  I  think,  is 
beginning  to  get  through. 

Finally,  since  I  notice  that  the  principle 
topic  of  this  Conference  is  Federal  and  State 
Relationships  and  Local  Relationships  to 
Human  Relationship,  let  me  say  that  rather 
than  talk  about  states  rights,  in  the  theory, 
our  agency  has  tried  to  put  some  blood  into 
those  words  by  giving  Governors  and  Mayors 
more  control  over  this  program  than  any 
other  program  in  the  government. 

For  example,  there  is  no  program  in  the 
Federal  government  over  which  the  Governor 
has  a  veto  within  the  state,  except  the  war 
against  poverty.  So  you  can  talk  about  states 
rights  a  lot.  but  here  states  rights  have  come 
Into  reality  really  with  that  veto. 

Now.  it  Is  a  fact  that  the  Director  of  OEO 
can  override  the  veto  of  a  Governor,  if  the 
Director  of  OEO  believes  that  the  program 
which  the  Governor  has  vetoed  Is  in  fact  a 
program  that  would  be  beneficial  to  the  local 
people. 

However,  out  of  18  vetoes  which  have  now 
taken  place  in  the  last  two  years,  the  Di- 
rector of  OEO  has  only  overridden  four  of 
those  vetoes  so  far. 

And  since  many  people  felt  that  the  advent 
of  a  program  like  OEO  would  be  a  threat  to 
the  local  government.  It  Is  significant,  I  be- 
lieve, to  observe  that  the  Governors  of  the 
50  states  have  had  about  40,000  opportunities 
to  veto  OEO  programs.  So  they  have  been  up 
to  bat.  so  to  speak,  40,000  times,  and  out  of 
the  40,000  times  they  have  vetoed,  let's  take 
a  round  number,  20  of  the  programs. 

So  it  seems  to  us  at  any  rate  that  once 
again  we  must  be  doing  something  right,  If 
out  of  40,000  chancee  we  have  committed 
20  errors,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Governors. 

So  we  actually  have  placed  authority  into 
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the  hands  of  the   Governors.   That   is   one 
thing. 

Second,  we  have  set  up  an  advisory  body 
composed  of  Governors,  Mayors,  County 
executives,  which  advUes  with  us  regularly 
on  all  of  our  programs. 

For  example,  If  we  are  going  to  put  out  a 
guideline  on  a  particular  program,  that 
guideline  is  circulated  here  in  Washington, 
through  the  men  In  Washington  who  repre- 
sent the  Governors,  to  the  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  to  the  Office  of 
Uie  US.  County  executives,  and  so  on. 

So  that  before  we  Issue  the  order,  it  it 
well  known  and  has  been  commented  upon. 
So  we  get  the  benefit  of  their  advice  by  all 
of  these  local  officials. 

Third,  we  have  attempted  to  make  sure,  as 
the  statistics  I  cited  a  minute  ago  indicate, 
that  most  of  this  money  Is  spent  locally,  by 
local  people  not  by  government  people. 

And  In  these  ways  I  might  Just  conclude 
by  saying  we  hope  that  we  have  given  genu- 
ine participation  and  genuine  authority  to 
the  local  level  of  government,  rather  than 
Just  to  the  national  level. 

And  finally  let  me  say  two  things:  One.  it 
has  been  suggested  that  cuts  are  appropriate 
m  this  program  In  order  to  reduce  the  deficit 
of  our  national  government. 

It  has  been  suggested,  for  example,  that 
$400  million  be  taken  out  of  the  amount 
of  money  suggested  by  President  Johnson 
for  this  program. 

Now,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  In  times  of 
emergency,  when  you  have  to  cut  down  on 
your  spending,  nobody  wants  to  be  cut. 
And,  secondly,  that  lots  of  programs  which 
are  good  programs  ■will  suffer. 

But  I  would  like  you  to  think  for  a  few 
minutes  about  the  significance  of  cuts  In 
this  program  and  what  they  would  mean  to 
vou  in  your  community. 

For  example.  If  the  Congress  were  to  pass 
a  cut  of  about  $400  million  dollars — which 
they  have  talked  about — it  would  mean  that 
90.000  boys  and  girls  In  the  Job  Corps,  now 
in  the  Job  Corps  Centers,  would  be  sent 
home. 

It  would  mean  that  about  50  Job  Corps 
Centers  would  be  closed  down. 

It  would  mean  that  about  25  percent  of 
all  the  children  In  Head  Start  would  be  sent 
home. 

It  would  mean  that  the  rural  loans  we  have 
got,  we  would  Just  close  them  down.  We 
would  not  give  any  loans  to  small  farmers. 

It  would  mean  that  the  work  experience 
program  for  older  men — these  are  adults.  In 
ghettos,  for  example,  as  well  as  in  the  rural 
areas — but  let's  say  principally  In  the  ghet- 
tos— those  programs  would  be  closed  down. 

It  would  mean  that  next  summer  there 
would  be  no  Federal  summer  programs  such 
as  we  have  had  the  last  two  or  three  sum- 
mers. In  other  words,  there  would  be  no  sum- 
mer recreation  programs  or  these  cultural 
programs  or  camping  programs  or  Job  pro- 
grams for  youngsters,  or  for  you  adults. 

Now,  let  me  say,  obviously  we  could  make 
those  cuts.  Obviously  we  don't  have  to  spend 
money.  But  personally  I  believe  the  conse- 
quences to  this  nation,  not  Just  for  your 
state  or  your  cities  or  towns  or  cotmties. 
but  the  consequences  to  this  nation  of  a  cut 
of  that  magnitude  might  be  catastrophic. 

I  think  that  is  one  of  the  principle  reasons 
why  Mayors,  regardless  of  party,  regardless 
of  religion,  and  regardless  of  their  previous 
position,  are  today  almost  vmanlmously  In 
favor  of  the  programs  which  we  have  Inau- 
gurated and  which  we  are  attempting  to  op- 
erate. 

Fortunately,  I  am  glad  to  say,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  my  brother-in-law.  that  Massachu- 
setts, among  the  states,  only  ranks  26th  In 
the  number  of  poor  people.  In  other  words. 
Massachusetts  Is  very  well  off  as  compared  to 
most  states.  But  as  a  result  of  his  fantastic 
enterprise  ability,  competence,  courage  and 
enthusiasm,  Massachusetts  ranks  13th  of  all 


the  states  in  the  amount  of  money  Massa- 
chusetts has  received  from  this  agency. 

I  feel  that  I  needn't  say  anything  more 
about  how  good  a  Senator  he  Is. 
Thank  you   very  much. 
( Applause. ) 

Senator  KxmreDt.  I  know  some  of  you  have 
some  questions  on  your  minds. 

Question:  Rumor  has  It  that  the  liCgal  Aid 
program  Is  to  be  shot  down  In  the  House  by 
a  series  of  events. 
Is  there  any  truth  to  this? 
Mr.  Shriver.  I  think  that   the  Legal   Aid 
program   has   managed   to   convince   leaders 
of  both  parties,  and  of   the  Bar,   that  it   is 
desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice   in  this  country,  as 
well  as  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  poor. 
I.  therefore,  dont  think  In  the  final  bill 
the  Legal  Aid  program  will  be  shot  down. 

Question;  Cities  that  are  fortunate  enough 
to  get  Model  Cities  legislation,  will  they  get 
priority  on  OEO  programs  in  these  areas? 

Mr.  Shriver.  No.  We  will  try  to  do  as  effec- 
tive a  Job  as  we  can  with  any  city  that  has 
a  Model  City  grant.  But  the  truth  is  that 
this  is  not  a  city  program  in  that  sense — 
and  it  Is  hard  to  get  this  across — it  Is  a  poor 
people's  program.  What  we  try  to  do  is  put 
the  money  where  the  poor  are.  not  Just  where 
there  happens  to  be  an  effective  Model  Cities 
program. 

Question:  What  is  the  future  of  the  day 
care  centers? 

Mr.  Shriver.  From  our  point  of  view,  we 
are  very  strong  for  day  care  centers.  We  are 
anxious  that  they  expand  so  that  they  won't 
be  custodial  centers.  We  try,  when  we  fi- 
nance a  day  care  center,  to  put  it  to  work 
being  a  more  effective  instrumentality. 

Question:  The  high  school  student,  for 
Instance,  I  know  that  in  our  cities  we  have 
kept  the  figures,  we  have  kept  records,  each 
high  school  student  that  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Pro- 
gram, we  have  found  an  Improvement  In 
scholastic  standing    from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Shriver.  Yes.  The  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  is  administered  for  us  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  There  are  two  other  programs 
we  run  which  Involve  high  school  students, 
and  figures  there  are  so  surprising  as  to  be 
almost  unbelievable. 

One  of  them  is  called  Upward  Bound.  That 
has  been  conducted  at  Boston  College.  I 
think,  at  Northeastern  and  a  couple  of  other 
institutions  in  Massachusetts,  and  the 
University  of  Massachusetts. 

Frankly,  it's  been  more  In  Massachusetts 
than  in  any  state. 

The  idea  of  Upward  Bound  Is  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  youngsters  who  are  doing  badly 
In  high  school  because  they  are  not  ade- 
quately motivated  or  because  they  don't 
have  anv  vision  of  what  they  could  accom- 
plish If  they  actually  did  well.  If  they  actu- 
ally did  their  work  In  high  school. 

Now  the  results  of  this  program  are  unbe- 
lievable. From  this  general  population  In  our 
country,  prior  to  Upward  Bound.  8  percent 
of  those  youngsters  go  to  college.  And  It  was 
generally  believed,  therefore,  that  these  kids 
were  not  capable,  you  might  say,  of  college 
work.  Of  the  youngsters  who  have  now  gone 
through  Upward  Bound,  83  percent  go  to 
college.  And  the  encouraging  thing  is  they 
stay  In  college  better  than  the  other  kids  do. 
In  other  words,  they  have  a  lower  dropout 
rate  after  they  go  to  college.  To  us.  at 
least,  it  Indicates  that  as  a  nation  we  have 
been  wasting  a  lot  of  human  talent  which 
we  could  have  saved  or  could  have  put  Into 
productive  work. 

The  same  thing  is  happening  in  the  Job 
Corps.  The  Job  Corps,  of  course.  Is  for  kids 
who  are  even  worse  off,  you  might  say,  than 
the  Upward  Bound  kids.  The  Upward  Bound 
kid  is  still  in  high  school.  All  Job  Corps 
youngsters  are  out  of  work. 

It  may  shock  you  to  realize — It  does  me. 
at  any  rate — that  30  percent  of  them  arrive 


at  the  Job  Corps  llUterate.  By  that  I  mean 
they  cannot  read  or  write  any  language. 
Spanish,  English,  or  anything  else.  It  Is  un- 
believable to  me,  at  any  rate,  that  with  our 
public  school  system  and  all  the  other 
schools  we  have  In  the  country  that  30  per- 
cent of  this  group  is  still  arriving  at  the 
doorsteps  of  Job  Corps  agencies  illiterate. 
Yet  that  is  what  the  facts  are.  They  are.  as 
you  may  have  heard  on  other  occasions.  20 
to  30  pounds  underweight.  About  40  percent 
of  them  have  eye  defects.  86  percent  of  them 
haven't  been  to  a  doctor  In  at  least  the  last 
ten  years.  And  80  percent  of  them  have  four 
or  more  cavities  In  their  teeth.  Borne  of  them 
have  lots  of  abscessed  teeth.  As  I  said  a 
minute  ago.  they  are  really  rather  pathetic 
and  they  are  destined  to  be  In  p>overty  the 
rest  of  their  lives  unless  swnethlng  drastic 
is  done  about  them  right  now.  We  do  try 
to  make  a  massive  change  in  these  kids. 

Those  kids  make  fantastic  gains.  They 
will  gain  anywhere  from  two  years  of  aca- 
demic work,  roughly  two  years  every  six 
months.  We  have  600  Job  Corps  youngsters 
In  Vietnam  who  never  would  have  qualified 
to  be  in  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force,  and 
six  of  them,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  have  lost  their 
lives  fighting  for  us. 

So  it  is  very  encouraging,  the  things 
about  the  academic  gains  of  these  kids. 

Question:  We  have  a  large  Portuguese 
element  In  our  town.  These  population  fig- 
ures have  been  enrlchened.  shall  1  say.  and 
this  is  causing  a  very  particular  problem  in 
our  school  system. 

Mr.  Shstvzb.  This  gentleman  from  Western 
Massachusetts  points  out  that  In  his  town  or 
area,  the  propwrtlon  of  Portuguese-speaking 
people,  which  was  substantial  before,  has  in- 
creased greatly  because  of  Immigration,  and 
very  few  of  these  people  can  speak  English 
and  this  Is  a  real  problem  and  what  can  be 
done  about  It? 

The  truth  Is  we  run  what  we  call  an  adult 
education  program,  we  ourselves  do,  and  the 
HEW  runs  a  very  much  larger  one. 

Your  school  system  should  be  able  to  get 
an  adult-based  education  grant  out  of  HEW 
for  precisely  those  people,  and  they  should  be 
able  with  that  money  to  get  Instruction  for 
those  people  in  your  area. 

Question:  I  am  concerned  about  the  com- 
munity action  programs  and  a  tendency  to 
regionalize  the  programs. 

Mr.  SH&ivEa.  Well,  there  is  some  of  that. 
You  are  right.  And  there  may  be  even  more. 
The  object  is  to  try  to  give  everybody  a 
reasonable  voice  but  fundamentally  to  keep 
It  at  the  community  level.  That  is  easier  to 
say  than  It  is  to  do.  That  Is  our  objective  and 
we  hope  with  yoiir  understanding  we  may 
achieve  it. 

Question.  On  t.>iiii  same  line,  is  it  desirable, 
from  the  Federal  standpoint,  to  regionalize 
government  within  the  states  so  that  you  get 
the  idea  of  community  concept  In  a  section  or 
region  of  the  state  and.  If  so,  perhaps  Mas- 
sachusetts needs  more  regionalizing  from  a 
government  standpoint.  If  that  is  the  Federal 
standard,  and  it  appears  to  be. 

Mr.  SHarvER.  We  have  not  adopted  In  this 
progp-am  a  Federal  standard.  What  we  at- 
tempt to  do  Is  to  allow  the  states  and  tbe 
communities  to  resolve  those  Issues  locally. 
I  don't  know  enough  about  Massachusett*. 
honestly,  to  say  whether  It  would  be  desir- 
able from  the  point  of  view  of  participation 
in  government  programs  for  a  number  of 
townships  to  get  together  Into  some  sort  of 
a  regional  arrangement,  or  whether  it  would 
not  be  desirable.  It  is  being  done  In  other 
states.  I  can  tell  you  that.  It  is  being  done  in 
Kentucky,  Missouri.  Oklahoma,  nilnole,  and 
others. 

Question:  This  has  to  do  with  your  pro- 
gram that  you  must  be  so  proud  of,  kind  ol 
a  big  daddy  to  all  the  poor  people  in  the 
country,  and  I  have  seen  locally  where  the 
program  has  been  effective  In  Attleboro. 
These  people  that  administer  the  program 
are  so  proud  of  what  they  have  achieved,  1 
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wonder  what  big  daddy  Is  the  proudest  of 
In  what  he  has  achieved? 

Mr.  Shriver.  When  we  first  came  over  to 
testify  this  year  at  the  Senate — I  think  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  was  there — Senator  Javlts,  who 
had  the  first  question  on  the  Republican 
side,  started  off  his  statement  by  saying  he 
felt  possibly  that  the  greatest  contribution 
of  OEO,  or  war  against  poverty,  was  the  fact 
that  it  had  so  aroused  Interest  or  alerted 
America  in  the  problem  of  poverty,  and  no 
candidate  running  for  President  would  be 
able  to  run  in  the  Immediate  future  without 
having  a  strong  platform  and  program  for 
eradication  of  poverty.  He  felt  this  consti- 
tuted a  massive  change  In  the  attitudes  of 
most  of  ufl  about  poverty  In  oui  country.  He 
felt  that  probably  was  the  largest  or  most 
significant  contribution  we  have  made.  Be- 
yond that  I  jjersonally  feel  that  some  of 
these  programs  are  of  a  nature  that  they  will 
have  a  profound  efTect  on  American  life  for 
many  years  to  come. 

I  would  like  to  mention  one  that  hasn't 
been  mentioned  before,  because  Se.".ator 
Kennedy  has  been  one  of  the  architects  of 
this  particular  program.  It  Is  called  Neigh- 
borhood Health  Centers.  NHC.  We  have  one 
of  these  centers  In  the  Columbia  Point  area 
of  Boston. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Roxbury. 

Mr.  Shriver.  I  am  not  sure  whether  we 
have  any  others  in  Massachusetts.  The  basic 
Idea  of  the  Neighborhood  Health  Center  is 
this.  As  a  result  of  the  study  of  the  poor 
we  discovered  to  my  amazement  that  the 
vast  majority  of  these  people,  let's  say  75. 
85,  90  percent,  never  get  any  health  service 
except,  let's  say,  for  an  accident  or  if  they 
are  dying,  so  to  speak. 

So  we  came  up  with  this  concept  of  locat- 
ing In  the  middle  of  the  slums  a  center  which 
would  provide  across-the-board  services  to 
the  family,  to  the  mother  and  children  and 
father  simultaneously,  on  a  continuous 
basis,  a  little  bit  the  way  a  family  doctor 
used  to  take  care  of  your  own  family.  This 
Is  causing  what  they  call  a  revolution  In  the 
way  medical  service  Is  delivered  to  the  peo- 
ple, particularly  to  the  poor  pecple.  ?nd  it 
Is  having  such  an  impact  that  now  people 
better  off,  let's  say  well-to-do  people,  are 
saying  this  Is  such  a  good  way  to  get  medical 
attention  we  would  like  to  get  It.  too. 

I  believe  that  the  Neighborhood  Health 
Centers  may  transform  the  method  by  rvhlch 
medicine  Is  practiced  In  the  country. 

The  same  thing  Is  true  about  legal  service. 

John  Gardner,  Secretary  of  HEW.  said  one 
day  "I  don't  think  any  of  these  programs 
should  be  taken  away  from  OEO."  There  was 
talk  about  that,  you  know,  and  there  still 
Is.  He  said,  "If  they  are  taken  away,  the  one 
program  I  would  like  to  have  In  HEW  more 
than  any  other  Is  legal  service,"  because,  he 
said,  "I  think  that  Is  the  most  significant 
new  development  which  OEO  has  created" 

So  there  are  a  nimiber  of  these  things 
which  we  feel  pleased  about,  but  most.  I 
guess.  Is  what  Javlts  said:  "All  of  us  are 
more  Interested  In  the  problems  of  the  poor 
than  we  were  before." 

Three  years  before,  at  a  meeting  held  like 

this  by  any  Senator,  there  wouldn't  be  any 

discussion    of    poverty    as    such,    definable 

.poverty.  To  me  that  Is  the  biggest  problem. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Kennedy.  The  next  speaker  Is  a 
resident  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

So  it  Is  a  very  special  pleasure  and  privi- 
lege to  Introduce  the  Under  Secretary  of 
HtJD,  Mr.  Robert  Wood. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  WOOD.  UNDER  SECRETARY, 
DEPARTMENT  OP  HOTISlNC  AND  tTlBAN  DEVXl,- 
OPMETNT 

Mr.  WOOD.  I  want  to  acknowledge  the  kind 
words  from  the  Senator.  It  was  my  pleasure 
to  support  him  In  1962,  and  you  will  recall 
that  we  had  a  little  slogan  at  that  time.  This 
was  one  of  the  early  days  In  the  academic 


world  when  not  only  was  it  rare  to  talk  about 
cities.  It  was  rare  to  talk  about  Senators  at 
that  point.  But  we  had  a  little  slogan  called 
"He  Can  Do  More  for  Massachusetts."  And  In 
this  time,  when  budget  deficits  are  high, 
when  priorities  are  Involved  In  urban  pro- 
grams, I  Just  wanted  you  to  know  that  re- 
gardless of  your  present  party  aflillation,  the 
hard  facts  state  this:  "Before  the  Senator 
came  to  Washington,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  was  building  1,200  units  of 
low-cost  housing  a  year.  After  you  came,  at 
the  present  time  they  are  building  5.930,  and 
not  only  have  we  been  able  to  go  forward  In 
the  series  of  programs  per  year  but  we  have 
been  able  to  add  In  the  last  five  years  some 
14  major  new  urban  aid  programs  from  the 
Federal  government  for  the  support  of  state 
and  localities  across  the  country. 

I  don't  say  that  these  are  all  due  to  exact 
correlation  between  the  Senator's  arrival  and 
the  progress  of  the  programs,  growth  of  the 
program.  I  do  say  that  the  last  five  years 
have  seen  a  transformation  In  the  kind  of 
posture  that  the  Federal  government  has 
taken,  the  kind  of  concern  that  It  has  had 
for  urban  affairs,  for  assistance  to  localities 
of  all  sort  and  sizes,  and  the  present  state  of 
affairs.  And  in  a  time  when  the  headlines  are 
filled  with  budgetary  deficits  and  we  are 
short.  It  Is  Important  to  take  that  kind  of 
historical   perspective. 

HUD,  the  agency.  Is  not  yet  two  years  old. 
When  the  Senator  came  to  Washington  there 
was  no  effective  mass  transportation  pro- 
gram. There  was  no  neighborhood  facilities 
program,  no  rent  supplement,  no  rehabili- 
tation aids,  no  Model  Cities,  no  series  of 
open  space  programs. 

In  the  period  of  time  of  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  Administrations,  a  whole  new  sec- 
ond order  generation,  some  50  programs, 
have  been  added  onto  the  classic  renewal 
programs.  Also  In  that  time  from  a  position 
In  which  a  Federal  government  has  more 
authorization  for  each  of  these  programs 
than  It  had  requests  from  the  various  com- 
munities across  the  country,  we  have  moved 
to  a  period  In  which  every  program,  with  the 
exception  of  the  advanced  aid  for  community 
facilities,  has  requested  In  excess  of  authori- 
zation and  appropriation. 

So  you  have  shifted  In  the  urban  assist- 
ance programs  from  a  period  of  where  sup- 
ply outran  demand,  through  the  exact 
reverse. 

Now  the  response  of  HUD,  the  response  of 
Secretary  Weaver,  Is  to  try  to  respond  In 
some  kind  of  sensible  way  In  this  situation. 
We  began  with  the  water  and  sewer  pro- 
gram where  we  started  a  set  of  priorities  of 
the  kind  and  in  the  way  which  we  could  dis- 
tinguish the  demand.  When  the  Department 
was  established,  the  average  time  in  which  it 
took  a  local  government  to  get  an  answer 
to  water  and  sewer,  on  whether  or  not  the 
program  qualified,  could  be  funded,  on  the 
assistance,  was  18  months.  This  at  the  pres- 
ent time  Is  now  four  months.  We  hope  to 
cut  it  to  three. 

Last  June,  we  undertook  the  same  effort  In 
urban  renewal  and  that  Is  the  so-called  cir- 
cular 418  In  which  we  said  among  the  various 
needs  for  urban  renewal  funds,  the  three 
that  we  think  at  the  present  time  ought  to 
come  first  are  those  that  build  housing  for 
poor  people.  Second,  those  that  generate  Jobs 
In  older  cities,  and,  third,  those  that  will  be 
responsive  to  areas  that  have  extreme  blight 
and  need  attention. 

We  put  that  program  forth,  and  so  far  99 
communities.  $419  million,  have  had  a  re- 
ordering of  their  priorities,  because  of  these 
needs,  because  of  these  goals,  and  we  began 
m  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  the 
same  sort  of  process,  both  In  terms  of  saying 
for  the  first  time  in  May  and  June  of  this 
year  that  we  waive  the  condition  of  economic 
soundness  for  housing  guarantee  programs  in 
slum  areas,  in  areas  particularly  distressed, 
and  In  which  we  said  that  we  would  move 


for  the  first  time  as  a  positive  program  for 
counselling  poor  people  who  want  housing. 
And  we  started  in  the  so-called  process  a 
procedure  In  which  we  have  now  in  28  offices 
begun  to  change  the  average  processing  time 
for  multi-family  housing  from  18  months  to 
six  months. 

We  have  not  done  this  across  the  Board 
yet.  I  would  be  the  last  to  say  to  every  one 
of  you  here  every  process  of  every  application 
occurs  with  the  speed  of  light. 

I  do  say  that  program  after  program  we 
move:  one,  we  try  to  define  priorities,  and, 
two,  then  try  to  be  responsive  in  being  able 
to  handle  the  backlog  other  than  just  shuf- 
fling the  particular  papers  Involved. 

We  have  a  series  of  new  programs  that, 
taken  together  and  put  together  can  also  be 
available  in  combination.  We  began  the  ex- 
periment first  In  the  State  of  Maine.  The  re- 
port wo  get  from  Maine  and  Rhode  Island  is 
that  they  are  being  effective  in  terms  of 
services.  These  so-called  urban  representa- 
tives require  training,  they  require  develop- 
ment. 

The  last  and  major  change  that  Is  under- 
way began  this  summer  and  falls  in  the  old 
public  housing  field,  now  In  the  Housing 
Assistance  Administration,  and  here  we  begin 
in  a  series  of  programs  to  start  moving  to 
Involve  first  in  construction,  then  in  man- 
agement, and  finally  In  home  ownership,  the 
talents  and  resources  of  private  Industry. 

All  of  this  is  done  against  a  backdrop  of 
a  sense  of  new  and  growing  urgency  In  com- 
munity and  urban  problems:  all  of  It  Is  done 
against  an  estimated  situation  which  doesn't 
pretend  this  country  is  doing  enough  In  ur- 
ban affairs  at  the  present  time. 

The  Model  Cities  program  has  not  yet 
started.  It's  not  until  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee reports  are  acted  upon  by  the  House 
and  Senate,  hopefully  this  week,  we  can  make 
any  realistic  determination  of  the  kind  of 
money  we  have  to  give  some  realistic  deci- 
sions to  the  community  leadership.  But  they 
are  underway,  they  will  go,  and  hopefully 
they  will  be  responded  to. 

We  know  one  thing:  the  Federal  govern- 
ment will  not  go  along,  we  will  not  prescribe 
the  kind  of  cities  or  the  kind  of  urban  aid 
program  across  the  country  on  a  national 
basis.  We  will  try  to  keep  as  general  as  we 
can  the  guidelines  that  are  before  us. 

Every  now  and  then  we  will  undertake  an 
experiment.  This  is  what  we  are  trying  with 
the  surplus  Federal  land  and  national  train- 
ing school  site  here,  and  other  Federal  sur- 
plus property  locations  across  the  country. 

But  essentially  we  are  here  to  try  to 
respond. 

Fortunately,  or  hopefully,  we  will  be  able 
to  be  responsive  to  your  particular  require- 
ments. 

Senator,  I  will  stop  here. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  might  ask  the  Secre- 
tary— we  had  a  meeting  early  this  year  out 
at  Worcester  and  Invited  a  number  of  Mayors, 
and  I  think  that  we  know  that  under  the 
statements  of  the  President  there  will  be  a 
limited  number  of  communities  or  cities  In 
each  of  the  States  that  will  receive  the 
^todel  City  grant. 

»  am  wondering  if  you  can  tell  us,  for  the 
ccnnmunities  that  have  made  this  effort, 
what  will  be  In  store  for  them? 

Mr.  Wood.  Let  me  talk  about  model  cities. 
In  the  context  of  population  trends,  what 
have  you,  that  I  gave  you  Just  at  the  end, 
the  idea  of  the  model  cities  is  not  a  "com- 
petition" in  which  a  few  favored  communi- 
ties win  and  everybody  else  loses  auto- 
matically. 

The  idea  of  the  Model  Cities  program  Is  to 
have  a  series  of  rounds  of  communities  pass- 
ing through  a  particular  threshold  of  quali- 
fications  and  demonstrations  of  capability. 

I  think  I  said  last  April,  when  I  was  up 
for  the  conference  of  municipalities,  that 
Massachusetts  had  more  applications  than 
any  other  state.  I  think  I  indicated  at  that 
time   that   I   thought   that   was    .i    healthy 
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thing,  not  because  every  community  would 
get  in  on  the  first  round,  but  that  every 
community  would  begin  the  process  of  doing 
what  the  Model  Cities  program  was  aimed  to 
do.  And  essentially  these  were  three  things: 
to  bring  together  the  different  Institutions 
and  agencies  at  a  local  level  to  plan  the 
restoration  of  an  entire  neighborhood.  Agen- 
cies and  institutions  that  have  never  talked 
before,  school  committee  and  Welfare  depart- 
ments and  city  governments  and  private 
agencies,  and  a  lot  of  people  have  told  me, 
as  I  have  gone  across  the  country,  that  this 
initial  experience  of  Just  trying  to  get  differ- 
ent groups  In  a  locality  to  mobilize  them- 
selves and  to  look  themselves  and  examine 
what  their  problems  were  was  a  worthwhile 
effort. 

The  second  objective  was  really  to  tie  to- 
gether the  kinds  of  programs  that  Sargent 
Shriver  talked  to  you  about  earlier,  the  kind 
of  programs  that  I  sketched  in  an  outline, 
because  what  I  think — what  we  have  learned 
after  20  years  Is  that  you  don't  Just  build 
a  housing  project,  you  don't  Just  build  a 
school,  a  park,  you  don't  have  a  neighbor- 
hood center  or  youth  program.  Somehow  you 
have  to  put  them  together  to  change  in 
sequence  all  the  conditions  in  which  a  city 
finds  Itself,  and  that  kind  of  effort  Is  In- 
volved In  the  Model  Cities  program. 

And  the  third  thing  Is  we  said  we  wanted 
to  start  working  In  these  programs  and  we 
really  have  some  Innovations  In  terms  of 
housing  technology,  in  terms  of  how  a  city 
wanted  to  look  at  its  building  codes  and 
housing  codes,  in  terms  of  a  whole  basic 
range  of  new  ideas  that  might  or  may  not  be 
available.  We  wanted  to  have  the  state  gov- 
ernment In  the  same  way  be  responsive. 

So  the  effort  of  going  through  the  process 
of  the  first  round  of  applications  was  thought 
to  have  some  payoff  right  there. 

As  we  get  the  appropriations  made  available 
from  this  Congress,  those  communities  that 
seem  moet  ready  to  go  ahead  will  start  out 
with  their  planning  money.  But  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  Is  to  get  beyond  a  stage  of 
simply  saying  let's  let  every  community  go 
right  at  once  and  then  find  out  later  that 
not  every  community  can  go. 

The  other  thing  to  add  about  this  program. 
that  is  one  of  the  most  overlooked  aspects  of 
the  program  and  still  puzzles  the  Secretary 
and  me  is  Title  2  of  the  '66  act,  about  the 
metropolitan  Incentive  grants,  because  what 
we  said  at  the  same  time  we  were  talking 
about  the  Model  Cities  was  for  the  suburban 
communities  who  hswl  been  planning  for  four 
and  five  years  in  the  metropolitan  planning 
efforts,  that  if  they  wanted  to  pool  their  re- 
sources together  In  any  one  of  ten  reg^ion- 
wlde  programs,  water  or  sewer  or  transporta- 
tion or  airports,  we  responded  with  the  same 
kind  of  supplemental  money  that  Is  written 
Into  the  slngle-clty  program  of  Model  Cities. 

The  Interesting  thing  is  that  neither  In  the 
Congress  nor  abroad  in  the  land  very  many 
people  take  note  of  that  program.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  have  appropriations  with 
It  as  we  found  Increasing  support  for  model 
cities.  We  have  not  been  able  really  to  get 
this  point  across. 

But  it  seems  to  all  of  us  here  that  the  next 
step  Is  somehow  going  to  have  to  be  the 
recognition  of  the  Interdependence  of  locali- 
ties across  metropolitan  communities. 

We  are  trying  to  provide  the  kind  of  assist- 
ance that  will  help  that.  That  Is  a  step  that 
I  hope  In  the  next  year  or  two  will  follow 
right  along  for  Model  ClUes. 

Question:  Mr.  Secretary,  George  Tenney, 
of  Pruro.  How  serious  will  the  budgetary  cut- 
back affect  the  availability  of  701  money? 

Several  communities  have  master-plan 
applications  on  file,  an  overall  program  of 
the  Oape  God  Planning  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Commission  are  all  stalled  be- 
cause apparently  our  applications  are  pigeon- 
holed. 

Is  there  any  hope  of  us  getting  701  money 
In  the  near  future? 


Mr.  Wood.  701  grants  have  been  In  the 
same  situation,  more  demand  than  sup- 
ply, for  about  a  year  and  a  half.  The  Secre- 
tary has  In  effect  sort  of  held  these  in  the 
last  two  months  pending  these  wide  varia- 
tions between  the  appropriations  enacted 
by  the  House  and  enacted  by  the  Senate. 

We  would  hope  to  get  active  again  in  this 
field  within  the  month.  Clearly  I  ought  to 
say  that  the  kind  of  wide  scale  regional 
development  plan  that  the  Cape  has  been 
involved  in  has  been  the  kind  that  we  think 
ought  to  be  encouraged  all  along.  Our  repre- 
sentatives In  the  regional  office  of  New  York 
will  be  here  this  afternoon  to  be  able  to 
be  responsive  In  detail  here. 

But  basically  we  hope  that  701  after  this 
month  will  be  reasonably  well  financed. 

Senator  Kennedy.  We  hope  you  will  give 
your  name  so  we  can  have  a  record. 

Question :  What  plans.  If  any,  do  you  have 
to  expedite  the  221D3  program'' 

Mr.  Wood.  We  are  sure  that  for  this  calen- 
dar year  everyone  of  the  HHA  district  offices 
will  have  Indeed  a  new  process.  This  does  not 
guarantee  instant  processing.  It  does  guar- 
antee a  new  procedure,  a  new  look,  and  new 
posture  on  the  part  of  HUD 

Question:  Selectman  MlcelU  of  Wilming- 
ton. 

Is  there  In  fact  a  prior  list  of  towns  re- 
garding 701  applications  already  submitted? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  don't  know.  There  Is  a  priority 
system  in  701  that  began  to  work  out  in  order 
of  the  sewer. 

How  and  whether  It  operates  on  a  regional 
basis 

Question:  It  does.  We  submitted  a  pro- 
gram application  about  a  year  before  you 
came  out  with  the  directive.  We  feel  that 
we  talked  about  two  of  the  three  require- 
ments. Does  that  mean  we  will  not  be  funded 
even  though  we  may  qualify? 

Mr.  Wood.  No.  no,  not  necessarily. 

Question:  Mr.  Secretary,  Harry  Loftus, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works  In  the  City  of 
Marlboro. 

In  regard  to  the  same  topic.  If  an  applica- 
tion has  been  submitted,  and  due  to  commit- 
ments to  expanding  Industry  in  the  area  of 
the  city  we  couldn't  wait  four  months  for 
an  answer,  and  so  on,  do  we  still  qualify  for 
HUD  money  or  will  that  part  of  the  project 
have  to  be  deleted? 

Mr.  Wood.  As  It  stands  now,  my  under- 
standing from  general  counsel  Is  that  you 
lose  on  that  one. 

However,  this  depends  on  what  stage  of 
the  authorization  you  are  at.  One  of  the 
technical  amendments  that  we  want,  we 
would  like  to  have  considered  In  the  legisla- 
tion, because  we  are  faced  with  a  nximber 
of  commimltles  that  have  a  particular  kind 
of  deadline  timing,  either  an  agreement  on 
an  Industry  or  bonding  on  the  local  bonding, 
and  If  we  can't  respond  by  that  time  It  puts 
the  locality  in  a  difficult  position. 

Right  now  we  are  trying  to  take  this  into 
account  but  I  think  In  a  legal  sense  you 
at  the  present  time  are  not  able  to  qualify. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretajry,  Frank  Walker, 
Mayor  of  Marlboro. 

As  far  as  the  workable  program  Is  con- 
cerned, your  department  has  said  that  we 
have  to  have  a  701  project.  Now,  if  we  don't 
get  any  funds,  are  we  going  to  be  recertified 
come  the  next  certification? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes.  As  It  stands  now,  you 
win  not  be  held  accountable  if  funding 
prevents  your  701  program.  And  if  you  are 
so  informed  I  would  appreciate  your  drop- 
ping me  a  note  directly. 

Question:  Justin  Gray,  City  of  Cambridge. 

I  would  like  to  return  to  the  221D3  role  of 
funding  and  inadequacy  of  Federal  budget. 
I  know  this  is  a  meeting  on  Federal  systems 
programs,  but  if  I  may  make  a  plea  to  the 
people  of  Massachusetts,  we  have  a  rather 
unique  program  started  by  Governor  Pea- 
body  on  low-cost  or  low-income  housing, 
where  we  have  before  the  general  Court  a 


request  right  now  for  what  Is  it  called,  the 
Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency — 
essentlaJly  an  agency  which  wovild  be  funded 
to  produce  supplemental  221  programs,  and 
we  are  before  the  Hcuse  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  right  now.  and  if  it  looks  as  if  the 
general  Court  might  very  well  disband  for 
the  term  without  acting  on  our  request,  and 
the  members  of  the  delegations  here  today 
wish  to  add  to  the  housing  stock  in  their 
Commonwealth.  221D3  type  of  housing, 
funded  through  the  state,  get  through  the 
State  Senator  and  the  Ways  and  Mesms. 
otherwise,  we  are  going  to  be  dead  on  this 
Issue. 

It  was  a  program  initiated  by  Governor 
Peabody  and  accepted  by  the  present  Gov- 
ernor, and  It  Is  a  bipartisan  program  and 
It's  2  program  that  everybody  should  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Wood.  It's  that  kind  of  creative  Fed- 
eralism that  I  like. 

Question:  vmn  Petrovlck,  Selectman  of  the 
Town  of  Norfolk. 

I  probably  represent  the  smallest  commu- 
nity In  the  Stete  of  MassachuMtts,  to  date, 
but  we  in  the  town  feel  we  have  the  number 
one  priority  on  the  water  and  sewage. 

My  community  which  I  represent,  16  per- 
cent of  the  population  in  the  town  of  Norfolk 
Is  without  water.  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  was 
Instrumental  In  having  a  Federal  geological 
survey  made,  a  team  came  Into  our  town  to 
survey  a  program  which  you  supported  or 
your  organization  supported,  and  this  well 
installed  with  your  funds  created  this  situa- 
tion and  this  problem. 

We  feel  we  have  the  number  one  problem 
because  this  well  has  made  this  area  a  poverty 
stricken  area  also.  We  feel  we  followed  every 
one  of  the  three  categories.  I  feel  for  these 
communities  around  here  if  they  want  to 
Industrially  expand  their  water  and  resources. 
We  need  It  because  16  percent  of  my  popula- 
tion cannot  exist.  We  are  priority  number 
one.  barring  any  community  In  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  barring  anyone. 

Question:  Senator  Kennedy,  can  we  look 
forward  to  any  improvement  in  the  funds 
for  advanced  planning?  Our  programs  on 
water  and  sewer  grants  are  good  programs, 
but  we  have  to  wait  up  to  18  months  to  two 
years  to  get  advanced  planning  money.  A 
iot  of  our  deadlines  have  already  passed.  Can 
we  look  forward  to  any  Improvement? 

Mr.  Wood.  Some.  But  you  can't  look  for- 
ward really  in  any  of  these  programs,  I  think, 
to  a  substantial  Increase  where  demand, 
where  supply  begins  to  reach  demand,  until 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  Congress  is  as  responsive  as  the  Sen- 
ate is. 

Our  basic  problem  and  the  basic  problem 
you  should  know  about  the  situation  here 
Is  that  the  Senate  passed  by  almost  a  three 
to  one  vote  their  appropriations  requested 
by  the  President  for  HUD.  They  were  even 
more  generous  than  with  jwverty.  The  House 
of  Representatives  at  the  present  time  does 
not  respond  in  the  way  the  Senate  does  in 
every  conference,  and  every  conference  com- 
mittee reflects  It. 

Each  one  of  our  major  programs  passes  by 
five  votes,  six  votes.  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  that  \b  a  very  fragile  margin 
for  me  to  stand  on  and  say  to  you  that  we 
will  be  adequately  funding  In  the  near 
future. 

Question:  One  of  the  things  that  was 
brought  out  was  that  a  backlog  of  applica- 
tions would  serve  as  one  way  In  gaining  some 
additional  appropriation.  It  woxild  lend  more 
weight.  There  must  be  a  ton  of  appUcatlona 
for  advanced  planning  that  have  been  there 
for  a  long  time. 

Mr,  Wood.  Let  me  add  one  word. 

We  are  at  the  time  where  the  American 
public  has  finally  started  to  dlseovar  munici- 
pal problems  and  urban  problems  and  prob- 
lems of  urban  development. 

They  have  discovered  them  In  some  ways 
that  are  fedrly  shocking  to  them  and  thor- 
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oughly  unplesLsant  aXter  four  siimmers  of 
disorders.  They  have  discovered  them  in  some 
ways  that  are  reasonably  sensational  when 
a  lot  of  magazines,  a  lot  of  writers  for  the 
first  time  understand  this  Is  an  urban  coun- 
try and  It  Is  going  to  be  more  of  an  urban 
nation.  As  they  start  doing  this,  those  of  us 
who  have  been  on  the  firing  line  or  In  the 
know,  or  one  way  or  the  other  Involved  in 
urban  affairs,  find  ourselves  at  a  point  where 
minor  irritations,  frustrations  of  different 
points  of  view,  where  we  sit,  can  make  us  all 
irritated,  one  with  the  other.  I  recognize 
your  problem  that  when  you  send  in  an  ap- 
plication and  somehow  a  regional  otHce  says 
It's  in  Washington  and  the  headquarters 
says  no,  it's  In  the  region,  and  these  people 
say  no.  It's  your  Congressman,  I  recognize 
the  problem. 

But  the  basic  point  is  we  are  beginning  to 
build  an  alliance  of  responsible  people  at  the 
local.  State,  and  Federal  level  that  can  speak 
for  your  problem.  It  Is  still  a  confederation 
and  not  a  federation.  It  Is  still  a  point  at 
which  we  can  break  it  up  if  we  let  the  small 
administrative  factors  get  In  our  way.  But 
I  say  to  you  that  the  people  who  stood  for 
their  communities  as  elected  officials  and 
people  who  are  trying  to  work  It  out  In  the 
State  and  Washington  level,  have  got  really 
In  the  next  two  years  to  make  a  common 
front  because  we  have  run  out  of  time  for 
any  other  way. 

Senator  Kennkdy.  I  would  like  to  thank 
you.  Mr.  Wood. 

He  will  be  here  for  a  few  moments  be- 
cause I  know  a  number  of  you  have  ques- 
tions. He  said  he  would  be  kind  enough  to 
stay. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  the  chance  to  intro- 
duce the  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

STATEMENT  OF  a.^LPH  NICHOLSON.  ASSISTANT 
POSTMASTER  GENER.\L,  POST  OFFICE  DEPART- 
MENT 

Mr.  Nicholson.  TTiere  is,  of  course,  a  part- 
nership between  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  Post  Office  Department. 
And  it  takes  the  form  of  Postmaster  General 
Lawrance  F.  O'Brien  from  Massachusetts. 

We  do  have  a  unit  In  the  Department  that 
Is  working  specifically  with  the  Governors 
and  Governors'  offices  of  the  states,  and  we 
are,  of  course,  aware  that  governments  at  all 
levels  are  among  our  most  Important  mailers 
and,  therefore,  governments  are  an  import- 
ant part  of  our  customer-community  rela- 
tions programs. 

At  a  recent  national  poetal  forum  held  last 
month  with  about  3,000  major  mailers  repre- 
sented, we  had  specialized  panels  for  the  dls- 
cvLsslon  of  problems  of  governments  that  use 
the  mall. 

But  I  did  not  Intend  to  talk  specifically 
about  the  mall  service  for  governments.  I 
will  try  to  be  brief  so  that  through  your 
questions  I  will  be  responsive  to  the  things 
you  have  In  mind. 

There  are  really  Just  two  things  I  would 
log  In  with  you  Inasmuch  as  postal  service 
does  touch  every  individual,  every  organiza- 
tion, every  business,  every  government 
agency. 

Those  two  things  are  the  consideration 
presently  being  given  to  some  basic  change  in 
the  organizational  structure  of  the  post  of- 
fice department,  and  the  other  has  to  do 
with  the  current  consideration  of  an  increase 
In  postal  rates.  .  .  . 

So  turning  first  to  the  possible  change  in 
the  organization  or  form  of  the  postal  estab- 
lishment, perhaps  it  would  be  helpful  very 
quickly  to  Indicate  the  MnC  of  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  this  country  since  the 
poet  office  was  first  organized. 

It  has  its  roots  back  to  the  Colonial  days 
when  Ben  Franklin  served  as  the  Colonial 
Postmaster  General  for  Great  Britain.  And 
now  on  up  through  the  earliest  Colonial 
days  until  today.  In  those  early  times  the 
post  office  initially  when  formed  as  part  of 
the  United  States  had  the  purpose  of  pro- 


ducing general  revenues  and  did  operate  as 
a  part  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  general  rev- 
enues and  did  operate  as  a  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  revenues,  and  that  Is  probably  why 
a  single  sheet  of  paper,  a  letter,  cost  25 
cents  a  sheet,  two  sheets  for  50  cents,  and 
so  on,  for  a  distance  of  300  miles  and  over. 

For  the  first  60  years  of  its  operation  the 
fxwt  office  contributed  to  the  general  rev- 
enues, but  then  with  the  opening  up  of  the 
country,  the  emergence  of  new  areas,  new 
territories,  migration  of  people  westward, 
the  post  office  was  used  to  connect  those 
people,  both  through  correspondence  and 
through  the  exchange  of  news  and  Infor- 
mation; and.  of  course,  also  later  with  the 
shipment  of  merchandise  and  products  of 
the  market  were  made  available  to  the  people 
wherever   they   might  live. 

In  those  unfolding  days  the  Department 
was  central  in  our  domestic  practice.  It  was 
central  to  the  road- building  program,  for 
example.  Indeed,  until  very  recently,  until 
1954  or  1955,  the  Committee  In  the  two 
Houses  was  known  as  the  Post  Office  and  Post 
Roads  Committee. 

It  was  the  Post  Office,  using  the  revenue 
from  postage  to  build  the  basic  network  of 
roads,  that  was  laid  down  In  this  country, 
the  Boston  Post  Road  being  one  of  the  fa- 
mous ones  and  one  of  the  early  ones. 

Also  the  Interconnection  of  the  country, 
the  Interconnection,  the  means  of  communi- 
cation between  and  among  all  the  people  In 
the  country,  was  the  most  pressing  domestic 
problem  to  solve.  It  seems  to  me. 

When  the  railroad,  of  course,  and  then 
the  airplane  came  along,  it  was  the  post 
office,  through  Its  payment  for  the  charge 
of  mall,  that  contributed  to,  or  In  the  case 
of  airlines,  actually  subsidized  the  develop- 
ment of  those  Industries.  The  telegraph  was 
an    early    postal    development. 

The  Postmaster  General  at  this  time,  either 
rightly  or  wrongly,  decided  which  was  better, 
a  private  enterprise  operation.  So  It  never 
became  an  organic  part  of  the  post  office. 

Montgomery  Blair,  Abraham  Lincoln's 
Postmaster  General,  was  very  keen,  a  very 
central  figure  Ln  the  President's  Cabinet,  and 
he  took  a  very  Important  part,  not  Just  In 
{xjstal  functions,  although  that  was  a  great 
postal  period,  but  the  emergence  of  city  de- 
livery service  for  the  first  time.  In  the  for- 
mation of  what  is  now  the  Universal  Postal 
Union,  probably  the  oldest  and  one  of  the 
more  effective  International  organizations 
now  In  existence.  But  not  only  was  Mont- 
gomery Blair  a  great  Innovator  of  postal  af- 
fairs, he  was  a  key  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  and  his  advice  and  his  energies 
were  central  In  the  conduct  of  government. 

Of  cotiTse,  today,  the  road-bulldlng,  the 
programs  for  helping  the  jjeople.  you  noted 
the  ijeople  each  has  Its  own  Department, 
HEW,  or  OEO,  and  so  on,  are  Involved  In 
programs  that  would  seem  to  be  related  to 
the  poetal  function,  so  that  today  the  post 
office  is  operating  In  an  entirely  different 
climate  and  under  entirely  different  circum- 
stances. 

It  was  probably  because  of  that  that  Post- 
master General  O'Brien  back  In  April  of  this 
year  naade  the  suggestion  that  perhaps  the 
Post  Office  Department  should  be  converting 
into  a  government  corporation,  the  policies 
and  purposes  of  which,  of  course,  would  be 
determined  by  Congress,  and  the  operations 
would  be  In  the  public  interest,  but.  the 
corp>oratlon  Itself  would  have  the  opportunity 
to  appoint  a  permanent  staff,  professional 
staff,  would  have  the  opportunity  to  raise 
money  through  different  kinds  of  financing, 
or  more  flexible  than  the  present  appro- 
priation process,  would  have  perhaps  a 
greater  control  over  the  setting  of  postal 
rates  and  in  setting  the  terms  of  conditions 
of  employment. 

Mr.  O'Brien's  proposal  got  a  very  big  and 
generally  receptive  response  with  the  Con- 


gress. A  few  days  after  Mr.  O'Brien  made  the 
proposal  the  President  appointed  a  Presi- 
dential Commission  of  ten  outstanding  citi- 
zens, beaded  by  Fred  Kappel,  former  Chair- 
man of  AT&T,  to  study  the  O'Brien  proposal 
and  other  proposals  for  other  organizational 
forms,  as  well  as  a  very  broad  charter  to 
examine  postal  operations  in  all  aspects, 
all  phases,  the  quality  of  service,  what  the 
public  wants  and  what  Is  economically  feasi- 
ble to  provide  In  the  way  of  postal  service. 

The  Commission  Is  now  about  midway  In 
Its  activity.  It's  due  to  report  next  April  8th 
to  the  President  on  changes.  If  any.  and  if 
there  are  to  be  changes,  what  form  or  what 
types  of  changes  they  recommend. 

The  second  little  subject  that  I  would  like 
to  introduce  is  the  postal  rate  subject. 

The  Postal  Policy  Act  of  1938  establishes 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  shall  oper- 
ate on  a  break-even  basis.  By  break-even, 
the  Act  prescribes  or  goes  on  to  say  by  break 
even  they  mean  after  setting  aside  the  costs 
of  enumerated  public  services  that  are  not 
to  be  charged  to  the  patrons  of  the  mail. 

There  are  certain  services,  such  as  losses 
Incurred  by  preferential  postal  rates  afforded 
to  nonprofit  organizations,  or  the  loss  on  the 
mail  carried  free  for  the  blind.  In  pursuit  of 
statute,  and  other  services  of  that  sort.  So 
that  the  deficit  for  rate-making  purposes 
Is  the  difference  between  revenue  and  costs 
after  the  costs  of  public  services  have  been 
set  aside. 

The  Postal  Policy  Act  directs  there 
should  be  no  deficit — that  the  revenue  and 
cost  should  be  equal. 

At  the  present  time  there  Is  an  overall  defi- 
cit of  •l.a  billion,  of  which  a  little  less  than 
$600  million  Is  public  service  and  a  little 
more  than  $600  million  is  the  amount  by 
which  the  user  of  the  mall  falls  short  of 
covering  the  costs  of  that  usage. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  sure  you  are  aware 
there  Is  pending  a  proposal  to  Increase  the 
pay  of  Federal  employees,  and  Indeed  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  two  matters 
have  Joined  In  a  single  piece  of  legislation 
that  would  raise  postage  rates  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  raise  the  rates  of  pay  for 
all  civilian  Federal  employees.  Including 
postal  employees. 

In  order  to  attack  a  deficit  of  this  magni- 
tude. It  Is  a  practical  Impossibility  to  do  so 
without  an  Increase  In  the  price  of  the  first- 
clase  letter.  And  even  If  It  weren't  a  prac- 
tical necessity,  the  price  of  a  flrst-ciass  letter 
should  Indeed  be  raised. 

Of  all  first-class  letters,  about  95  percent 
of  them  are  one  ounce  or  less  and,  therefore, 
today  pay  five  cents.  The  remainder,  of  two 
ounce*  or  more,  pay  ten  cents.  The  five-cent 
letter  today  Is  In  a  loss  position.  It  does  not 
pay  Its  way  and  that  is  the  only  other  guid- 
ance In  the  Postal  Policy  Act  In  the  way  of 
financial  guidance. 

The  Act  does  state  that  first-class  mall 
shall  pay  Its  allocated  cost  plus  an  extra 
amount  because  of  preferential  service.  Thus, 
historically,  first-class  mall  has  always  p&ld 
Its  way  plus  an  additional  amount,  but  today 
the  nickel  letter  Is  not  paying  Its  way  and, 
of  course.  It  will  fall  by  a  still  larger  amount, 
assuming  the  passage  of  the  pay  Increases 
without  the  accompanying  rate  Increases. 

The  five-cent  letter  Is  a  great  bargain.  I 
believe  never  has  there  been  such  a  bargain 
In  this  country  or  In  the  world,  I  know  I  get 
a  lot  of  correspondence  that  refers  me  to  the 
good  old  days  when  letters  were  three  cents. 

In  fact,  I  got  enough  of  them  so  that  I 
looked  up  the  economic  profile  of  the  day 
and  found  that  the  average  person  In  the 
United  States  had  to  work  four  minutes  and 
six  seconds  In  order  to  earn  three  cents  for 
which  to  purchase  a  stamp  or  first-claas  letter 
In  1833 — tOMi  minutes — whereaa  today  the 
average  employed  person  works  1.1  minutes 
to  earn  five  cents  lor  the  flve-cent  letter. 

So  that  anyone  who  wishes  to  may  go 
back  to  the  good  old  days,  but  as  it  Is  today, 
the   flve-cent   stamp   takes   one   quarter  as 
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much  out  of  the  hourly  earnings  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  than  did  that  great  bargain  back 
In  1933. 

It  la  not  only  true  that  the  flve-cent  stamp 
Is  a  great  bargain  In  our  postal  history,  it  Is 
also  a  bargain  versus  the  rest  of  the  world. 

lu  Great  Britain  the  average  person  works 
more  than  three  minutes  in  order  to  buy 
their  first-class  stamp.  And  In  West  Ger- 
many It's  five  minutes  and  In  France  It's 
nearly  ten  minutes  of  work  to  earn  the 
money  to  buy  the  first-class  stamp. 

There  Is,  of  course,  an  Inevitable  relation- 
ship between  the  quality  of  the  service  and 
the  amount  withdrawn  from  the  society  to 
support  this  service.  But  I  do  submit  that  If 
we  withdrew  three  times  as  much  from  the 
public  for  the  operation  of  the  poetal  service, 
so  as  to  be  comparable  with  Great  Britain.  I 
think  we  could  do  a  whale  of  a  lot. 

We  now  use  6.6  blUlon  dollars  to  operate 
the  Department.  If  we  had  $20  million,  for 
example,  something  less  than  three  times 
our  present  appropriation.  I  think  you  would 
find  we  could  give  service  to  many  communi- 
ties where  today  for  economic  reasons  we 
cannot. 

So  whether  I  am  taking  longer  than  I 
thought.  I  will  hurry.  The  first-class  Increase 
Is  a  practical  and  legal  necessity  under  the 
conditions  which  we  find  ourselves  In.  A  one- 
penny  Increase  on  first-class  Is  a  20  percent 
Increase  and,  therefore,  It  seemed  to  us  that 
the  appropriate  Increase  for  all  classes  of 
mall  thus  should  be  at  least  20  percent.  And 
Indeed  our  proposal  suggests  20  to  30  percent 
on  various  classes  of  mall.  And  thus  the  bill 
before  the  Congress  now  Is  an  omnibus  rate 
bin,  every  class  of  mall  Is  affected,  and 
speaking  generally  the  Increases  range  from 
20  to  30  percent. 

I  believe  I  should  pause  at  this  point  In 
case  there  are  specific  subjects  about  the 
postal  operation  that  would  like  to  have 
me  comment  on. 

Question:  Secretary  Nicholson,  I  am  Bob 
Nicholson  from  Boston. 

Just  recently  I  saw  some  references  In  the 
Boston  papers  with  reference  to  the  recent 
requested  Increase,  that  other  class  mall 
is  not  carrying  Its  fair  share,  that  first-class 
mailers  are  paying  unnecessarily  a  high  pro- 
portion of  the  added  revenue  which  Is  needed 
by  your  Department.  And  this  condition  Is 
being  brought  about  by  fostering  nuisance 
mall  which  we  are  all  being  fiooded  with 
and  I  think  everyone  will  agree  about  60 
percent  of  the  mall  I  have  delivered  at  my 
home  goes  right  Into  the  wastebasket. 

Why  Is  It  that  this  particular  class  of  mall 
the  bulk  mail  rates,  aren't  brought  up  In 
line  with  the  Increases  that  we  have  bad  to 
pay,  say,  since  the  days  when  we  were 
paying  three  cents? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir.  I  suppose  that 
this  is  the  subject  of  most  of  the  correspond- 
ence I  get. 

The  third-class  bulk  rate  mall  has  been 
growing  very,  very  rapidly  ever  since  the 
class  was  recreated  In  1928.  The  Increase 
on  that  mall  has  been  far  more  frequent 
than  the  Increases  on  first-class  mall. 

The  rates  were  raised  In  1958,  1960,  1961, 
1962,  1963,  1964.  and  1965.  The  total  Increases 
since  1962  have  been  188  percent.  So  that 
frequency  of  adjustment  has  been  far  more 
rapid. 

Also  In  the  current  rate  bill  the  proposal 
by  the  Administration  and  enacted  so  far 
by  the  House,  and  I  hope  also  by  the  Senate, 
provides  a  31  percent  Increase  on  that  class 
of  mall  as  contrasted  with  the  20  percent 
Increase  on  first-class  mall. 

Now,  as  for  paying  Its  way. 

The  setting  of  rates  Is  not  Just  a  deter- 
mination of  costs.  Rates  are  formula.  It's 
cost  plus  Judgment  equals  rate.  Cost  can 
only  measure  tangible  cost  effects,  not  In- 
tangible effects,  and  there  are  some  intan- 
gibles present. 

Third-class  mall  Is  subject  to  delay,  to 
deferment.    In    contrast,    flrst-class    mall    Is 


preferred.  It  gets  preference  over  all  classes 
of  mall.  If  the  clerk  reads  100  addresses  and 
pokes  mall  In  the  pigeonholes  today  It  coets 
the  same  as  If  he  did  It  tomorrow  or  the  day 
following.  So  the  cost  Is  the  same.  The  value 
to  the  mailer  Is  different  between  mall  that 
is  processed  today  and  mall  that  Is  pro- 
cessed tomorrow  or  the  following  day. 

It's  the  same  difference,  for  example,  be- 
tween phone  calls  made  after  a  certain  hour 
and  phone  calls  made  before.  We  use  the 
same  Instrument  and  use  the  same  telephone 
wires  but  there  Is  a  deferred  rate  because  of 
the  off-peak  handling  of  that  call.  Or  the 
seat  In  the  balcony  may  cost  the  same  as  the 
seat  in  the  orchestra,  but  the  value  to  the 
user  of  the  seat  Is  different. 

So,  too.  In  the  third  class  versus  first  class. 
There  Is  a  different  value  rendered  by  the 
service  and  plus  there  Is  a  basis.  In  my 
opinion,  than  there  Is  In  any  other  type  of 
rate. 

Still  the  thrust  of  your  question  Is  first  of 
all  should  there  be  that  differential  even 
though  It  may  be  economically  Justifiable 
and.  If  so,  how  big  a  differential?  I  believe 
that  the  proposal  we  hjve  made  brings  the 
so-called  cost  coverages,  that  Is,  the  percent 
of  revenue,  what  percent  is  revenue  to  cost? 

The  original  proposal  brought  that  per- 
cent of  revenue  from  cost  to  90  f)ercent. 
Whether  or  not  that  Is  the  right  percentage, 
I  don't  know.  The  pay  Increase  when  added 
in  drops  It  again  to  83  percent,  I  believe  It  Is. 
So  there  is  still  a  differential.  The  users  of 
that  mall  are  all  profitmaklng  corporations 
and  I  think  It  could  be  said  that  within  the 
framework  of  the  Postal  Policy  Act  the  ob- 
jective should  be  that  that  class  of  mall  pays 
100  percent  of  Its  way  and  that  other  classes 
be  preferred  or  deferred  below  that  as  the 
norm. 

So  I  haven't  really  answered  your  question 
as  you  wanted  me  to,  but,  yes,  we  have,  we  are 
asking  for  a  larger  than  average  Increase  on 
that  class  of  mall.  There  Is  Justification  eco- 
nomically /or  that,  for  a  dropping  of  the  rev- 
enue under  cost  for  that  class  of  maU,  but  in 
the  long  run  I  think  the  proper  rate  objective 
probably  should  be  the  revenue  should  equal 
100  percent  of  cost. 

Question:  On  Thursday  night  I  had  oc- 
casion to  send  a  letter  to  Washington,  using 
the  zip  code,  to  get  the  hotel  accommoda- 
tions. And  looking  at  the  mailbox  they  said 
they  would  collect  the  mall  at  5:30  In  the 
morning.  I  knew  already  that  It  would  take 
me  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  to  come  to 
Washington  by  air,  and  I  figured  If  I  used 
the  air  mall  service  of  the  post  office  using 
the  zip  code  and  putting  a  piece  of  mall  in 
Thursday  night,  that  It  would  possibly  get 
here  before  I  would,  coming  Sunday  before 
noon. 

So  when  I  arrived  at  the  airport  I  called 
the  hotel  and  they  said  that  they  had  no 
letter  that  I  thought  would  beat  me  here. 

I  am  not  complaining.  I  am  Just  stating 
the  situation  that  happened  to  me  recently 
and  would  like  to  know  how  Is  your  zip  code 
working? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Well,  I  can't  explain  that 
one  particular  movement.  It  Is  true  that  some 
of  our  difficult  mall  handling  Is  In  the  North- 
east corridor  from  Boston  to  Washington  and 
Richmond. 

We  have  as  much  a  problem  moving  the 
mall  from  the  collection  box  across  town,  as 
we  do  to  get  it  between  cities. 

Zip  code  Is  working.  Zip  code  Is  the  Inevi- 
table expression  of  postal  operations  in  the 
future.  The  Initial  phase  of  zip  coding  was 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  those  mass  mail- 
ers who  must  create  their  mail  by  computers 
or  other  devices.  Create  the  checks  or  the 
label  by  computers.  If  given  a  code,  those 
computers  could  be  progranuned  so  that  the 
material  comes  out  In  the  postal  sequence. 
It  does  no  good  to  have  all  the  A's  together 
and  all  the  B's.  The  Initials  of  people's  names 
together  for  postal  puiposes.  It  serves  no  pur- 
pose  whatsoever.   But   to   have  all  the  zip 


codes  that  are  similar,  run  consecutively,  so 
that  that  run  can  be  dumped  In  a  sack  and 
thus  aU  pieces  of  mail  in  that  sack  are  de- 
livered as  a  unit  instead  of  as  separate 
pieces. 

The  Initial  phase,  as  I  say,  was  to  give  the 
users  of  the  computers  an  opportunity  to 
sequence  the  mail  in  a  way  that  made  sense 
to  the  Post  Office  Department.  That  phase  Is 
well  underway. 

We  are  now  getting  some  20  blUlon  pieces 
of  mall  pre-sorted  by  zip  code,  delivered  to 
the  post  office  In  sacks,  so  that  they  bypass 
the  post  office  of  origin  and  are  not  handled 
until  they  reach  the  carrier  station  where 
they  have  to  be  sorted  for  delivery  along  the 
routes. 

That  IS  a  very  significant  saving  and  also 
a  very  significant  increase  in  the  speed  of 
handling  of  that  mall. 

The  second  phase  of  zip  code  comes  about 
within  the  major  post  offices  where  the  dens- 
ity of  mail  Is  such  as  tc  make  It  economically 
possible  where  letter  sorting  machines  can 
now  be  activated  by  electronic  scanners  that 
can  read  the  zip  code  when  It's  printed  or 
typewritten  on  the  envelope. 

This  means  that  those  machines  can  be  fed 
the  mall  by  zip  code  readers  at  the  rate  of 
36,000  pieces  an  hour  whereas  a  human  at- 
tendant on  the  same  machine  does  about  45 
a  second.  I  can't  multiply.  You  will  have  to 
multiply  45  by  360. 

It  makes  the  throughput  on  the  machine 
that  much  more  significant  that  we  can  af- 
ford the  Investment  In  the  machines  so  as 
to  apply  them  In  more  places. 

Now  the  zip  code  reader,  this  optical 
scanner,  IB  still  Just  entering  Its  second  gen- 
eration, but  we  do  see  the  use  of  zip  code 
making  possible  this  kind  of  accelerated 
handling  In  the  post  office  as  the  second  main 
advantage  of  zip  code. 

Thirdly,  we  have  real  problems  In  o\ir 
employment,  particularly  In  the  large  cities, 
through  various  circumstances.  Including 
legislation  of  a  year  ago,  October,  called  Pub- 
lic Law  89-301,  we  have  had  to  have  large  In- 
fusions of  new  people  employed  at  times  that 
are  not  satisfactory  mainly  from  midnight 
until  6:00  In  the  morning,  and  under  terms 
by  which  we  cannot  assure  the  personnel 
that  he  will  work  even  one  hour  a  week, 
much  lees  40  hours  a  week.  It  Is  temporary 
employment  at  unsatisfactory  times.  So  that 
we  have  had  a  very  large  problem  of  recruit- 
ing, training  and  retaining  postal  employees. 

A  normal  distribution  clerk  needb  about 
two  years  of  training  In  order  to  understand 
the  distribution  of  the  mall,  to  memorize  the 
five  or  6.000  bits  of  information  he  needs  to 
know  about  what  post  office  is  handling 
Lynn,  Massachusetts,  or  what  poet  office  Is 
handling  this  or  that  suburb  or  Boston , 
whereas  by  zip  code  number  the  clerk,  after 
an  hour's  training  Is  about  as  effective  as 
he  will  ever  be. 

So  that  the  zip  code  makes  It  poeslble  for 
an  untrained  person  to  be  proficient  in  mall 
distribution,  whereas  previously  scheme  un- 
derstanding took  up  to  two  to  three  yeark 
to  memorize  a  scheme  with  the  96  percent 
accuracy  rate. 

Zip  code  In  that  aspect  of  It  Is  going  to 
enable  us  to  operate  with  the  available  peo- 
ple to  us  in  the  major  markets  at  the  pay 
levels  and  condltioos  of  work  that  we  are 
able  to  offer. 

I  think  without  zip  code  we  would  have 
been  lost  last  fall  when  we  had  some  very 
real  tnail-handllng  problems. 

Underlying  the  zip  code  is  a  whole  revolu- 
tion In  transportation  concepts.  Up  until  a 
few  years  ago,  the  E>epartment  was  operating 
out  of  37.000  post  offices  and  the  problem  of 
Interconnecting  exchanging  mall  among 
37,000  locations  is  a  terribly  complicated 
thing. 

For  many  years  we  were  very  ably  served  by 
the  railroads,  but  In  the  last  three  or  four 
decades,  railroads  have  been  disappearing  In 
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ever  accelerating  numbers.  Today  we  have 
fewer  than  900  passenger-carrying  trains  that 
carry  mall  whereas  before  World  War  II  we 
had  10.000  dally  railroad  movements.  So, 
something  had  to  be  found  to  replace  the 
disappearing  railroad. 

I  think  the  State  of  Maine  has  no  pas- 
senger-carrying trains.  If  I  remember  rightly. 
Other  states,  other  whole  states,  are  with- 
out train  service.  So  the  zip  code  made  It 
possible.  Indeed  the  two  went  hand  In  hand. 
we  revolutionized  the  transportation  scheme 
of  the  country  so  Instead  of  exchanging  mall 
among  now  33.000  post  offices,  we  have  the 
transportation  network  organized  around  552 
section  centers.  And  we  have  laid  down  truck, 
railroad,  or  airline  movements  that  Inter- 
connect those  552  centers. 

The  zip  code  thus  has  played  a  part  In  the 
transportation  revolution,  not  necessarily  of 
our  making,  but  a  solution  to  the  problems 
that  we  found  ourselves  In  because  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  trains.  So  zip  code  mechanizes 
a  very  large  quantity  of  bulk-created  mall. 
It  contributes  greatly  to  our  mechaniza- 
tion and  modernization  program  and  en- 
ables us  to  use  available  personnel  effec- 
tively through  the  substitution  of  zip  code 
Instead  of  scheme  and  It  has  been  the 
groundwork,  the  fundamental  on  which  a 
whole  new  transportation  concept  has  been 
based. 

Question:  Frank  Walker.  Mayor  of  Marl- 
boro. 

Why  aren't  you  using  United  Parcel  Serv- 
ice, because  it  gives  much  faster  service 
than  the  postal  service  and  much  cheaper 
rates? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  would  be  very  glad  to. 

But  the  terms  of  their  business  are  dif- 
ferent and  their  selection  of  customers  Is 
different. 

I  guess  I  am  defending  the  parcel  post 
system. 

Question:  George  Tenney  of  Truro. 

We  are  a  gnat  on  the  tall  of  the  flea,  on 
the  Hea  on  the  tall  of  the  dog  that  bites  the 
postman.  Insofar  as  our  problems  are  con- 
cerned. But  we  have  been  assured  by  your 
Department,  as  the  Senator's  mall  will  af- 
firm, that  for  five  years  a  study  has  been 
going  on  relative  to  replacing  our  outmoded 
and  totally  Inadequate  post  office. 

What  would  you  consider  a  reasonable  time 
of  waiting? 

Mr,  Nicholson,  Well,  I  Imagine  the  back- 
log Is  pretty  fantastic. 

Of  all  of  the  Federally  occupied  space  that 
we  use,  80  percent  of  It  was  built  30  years 
ago  or  longer.  We  do  have  a  need  for  about 
100  million  square  feet  of  space  that  we 
haven't  constructed  yet.  We  hope  to  In  the 
next  five  years. 

I  don't  know  the  specific  situation  In  your 
community  except  I  am  sure  there  are  a  long 
list  of  cities  with  similar  requirements. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Mr.  Webb,  we  are  de- 
lighted to  welcome  you  here.  We  have  all  fol- 
lowed your  great  success  as  the  Administra- 
tor of  one  of  the  most  complex  and  compli- 
cated programs  that  thi.-?  government  has 
ever  undertaken,  and  I  '>blnk  all  of  us  as 
Americans  are  Indeed  fortunate  to  have  your 
service  In  serving  all  of  us. 

So  I  want  to  Introduce  Mr.  James  Webb. 

STATEMENT  or  JAMES  WEBB,  ADMINISTRATOR, 
NATIONAL  ABEONAUnCS  AND  SPACE  ADMINI3- 
THATION 

'iSi.  Webb.  President  Kennedy  had  a  very 
deep  concern  for  building  the  kind  of  capa- 
bilities this  nation  would  need,  not  Just  for 
one  day  or  one  week  or  one  year,  but  for  the 
long-time  future. 

Now  I  say  that  because  we  are  going  to 
show  you  some  film  that  Indicates  the  prob- 
lems that  were  faced  In  the  early  days  of 
this  program. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Congressman  Keith  has 
Joined  us  here  for  lunch.  I  would  like  to  In- 
troduce him. 


(A  projection  screen  was  set  up  in  the  room 
and  a  film  was  shown  by  Mr.  Webb.) 

I  know  you  want  to  end  by  2:00  o'clock 
and  some  of  you  would  like  to  have  a  little 
rest  before  the  next  speaker.  So  I  am  going 
to  take  only  a  few  minutes  to  make  several 
Important  points. 

First  of  all,  the  power  to  do  what  you  saw 
here,  to  build  and  fly  the  most  difficult  ma- 
chine that  the  human  mind  can  conceive  of, 
very  efficiently  in  the  air  and  space,  started 
m  1916. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II  we  moved  Into 
the  Jet  age  and  developed  large  transport 
airplanes  and  large  military  planes  and  by 
the  atomic  and  hydrogen  bomb  we  thought 
the  world  could  be  stabilized  with  Jet  air- 
planes and  these  atomic  weapons  and  very 
soon  we  fotind  the  Russians  had  moved  again 
In  front.  They  had  developed  the  rocket  en- 
gine and  we  began  to  see  the  large  machines 
leaving  the  middle  of  Russia  and  going  over 
the  land  and  dropping  Into  the  Pacific.  We 
suddenly  acknowledged  they  had  atomic 
weapons  and  they  had  the  means  to  put  them 
on  the  outside  or  blackmail  us. 

You  remember  when  President  Kennedy 
went  to  Vienna  and  met  with  Mr.  Khrush- 
chev, and  Khrushchev  said  we  are  going 
to  take  away  your  rights  In  Berlin.  You  don't 
have  anything  to  say.  We  will  sign  a  peace 
treaty  In  East  Berlin  and  you  can  take  care 
of  yourself.  President  Kennedy  was  deeply 
concerned  about  this.  You  have  read  this,  I 
am  sure.  He  felt  it  was  essential  that  this 
country  not  back  away  from  that  kind  of  a 
threat  and  yet  not  to  expose  ourselves  to  a 
risk  that  we  ought  not  to  take  at  that  time. 
And  Khrushchev  made  the  famous  statement, 
when  Kennedy  said  no.  sir.  we  are  not  going 
to  do  that — am  I  taking  too  much  liberty  with 
your  distinguished  brother — when  President 
Kennedy  came  back  from  that  trip  he  said 
we  must  build  military  power.  We  must  have 
a  very  advaJiced  weapons  system  using  the 
rocket  engine  and  we  must  develop  a  space 
capability  for  this  nation.  We  must  not  be 
without  the  new  technology. 

As  a  result  of  his  decision,  we  moved 
rapidly  to  build  the  kind  of  power  that  you 
have  been  shown  and  you  have  seen  some 
of  the  evolution. 

But  we  have  done  something  else  that 
many  people  do  not  realize,  and  this  Is  my 
last  fKJlnt. 

Let  me  Illustrate  that  with  the  worldwide 
communications  network.  In  order  to  fly 
these  very  large  and  complex  equipments, 
we  must  be  able  to  keep  In  touch  with  them 
wherever  they  are. 

When  the  Mercury  or  Gemini  leave  Cape 
Kennedy  and  go  over  Bermuda,  over  the  radar 
screen,  we  get  a  massive  amount  of  Informa- 
tion. It  tells  us  If  the  men  are  okay.  If  they 
have  enough  oxygen.  If  the  fuel  cells  are 
working,  and  a  tremendous  amount  of  Infor- 
mation. We  have  developed  a  way  under 
which  that  Information,  If  It  Is  okay.  If 
everything  Is  working  all  right,  the  human 
brain  doesn't  have  to  look  at  it.  If  anything 
Is  marginal  or  out  of  order  It  flashes  up  and 
the  men  look  at  It  and  form  a  Judgment 
whether  we  will  let  the  spacecraft  go  around 
the  earth  or  splash  It  before  It  gets  to  Africa. 

We  have  developed  a  system  of  developing 
Information  and  let  the  human  mind  work 
on  the  things  that  only  the  human  mind  can 
decide 

What  Is  the  application  of  it  here  on  earth? 
This  kind  of  feedback  Is  used  in  certain 
experimental  cases  by  doctors  who  when  they 
are  administering  treatment  to  a  man  who 
comes  Into  an  emergency  clinic  with  a  heart 
condition  they  get  an  immediate  reading. 
They  instrument  him  like  we  do  astronauts 
and  they  get  an  Immediate  Indication  as  to 
whether  the  drug  he  administered  Is  having 
Its  proper  effect.  If  not  he  can  try  something 
else.  In  certain  cases  the  mortality  rate  has 
been  cut  by  50  percent. 

Let  me  again  say  this  is  experimental.  All 


of  it  is  very  new  but  the  principle  of  a  fast 
feedback  to  tell  you  what  is  happening  when 
you  start  something  like  the  administration 
of  drugs  or  launch  a  spacecraft  is  a  very 
important  part  of  the  total  systems  engineer- 
ing, which  is  going  to  move  In  the  same  way 
toward  air  and  water  pollution,  whether 
modification,  and  I  would  say  when  you  look 
at  the  urban  problems  that  stretch  from 
Boston  to  Richmond  you  are  going  to  find 
our  ability  to  get  a  clear  understanding  of 
what  that  is,  whether  it  be  weather  or  the 
earth  or  what  Is  happening  In  these  areas,  is 
going  to  contribute  greatly  and  lay  a  chal- 
lenge on  all  of  you  as  to  what  part  you  have 
In  participating  in  such  a  system. 

One  other  illustration. 

The  same  kind  of  analysis  of  photographic 
data  we  use  at  Mars  and  at  the  moon  is  being 
used  on  humans.  Right  now  you  can  take 
an  x-ray  picture  of  a  man's  chest  and  you  can 
put  that  through  a  machine  that  has  a  pic- 
ture taken  a  month  ago  and  the  machine 
win  subtract  one  from  the  other  and  the 
only  thing  the  doctor  has  to  look  at  Is  what 
has  changed.  This  means  he  sees  only  what 
has  changed.  This  Is  the  same  principle  we 
use  out  of  Bermuda. 

One  last  point.  In  order  to  control  these 
machines  we  had  to  build  a  worldwide  track- 
ing and  data  acquisition  network  tied  to- 
gether with  effective  communications.  To  do 
that  we  had  to  have  an  automatic  monitor- 
ing of  the  circuits  to  make  sure  you  didn't 
have  a  break  in  the  circuit  and  you  didn't 
know  It  and  you  lose  valuable  Information. 

We  saved  those  two  men  you  saw  land  off 
Japan  because  we  had  fast  and  accurate  com- 
munication. 

Secondly,  you  had  to  have  high  speed 
equipment  at  the  end  of  the  line  In  order 
to  translate  this  data  Into  something  that 
could  be  used  and,  the  third  thing  is  auto- 
matic switching  system  that  would  switch 
you  off  of  a  circuit  that  Is  going  bad  on  you. 

Right  now  the  entire  communications  sys- 
tem of  this  planet  Earth  Is  anywhere  from 
five  to  ten  times  more  valuable  to  the  human 
race  because  of  this  system. 

What  we  did  Is  we  can  get  halfway  around 
the  world  in  seven  seconds  and  it  takes  you 
15  seconds  to  dial  a  local  number  In  Wash- 
ington. We  can  go  anywhere  on  our  network 
In  half  the  time  It  takes  you  to  dial  a  num- 
ber In  Washington. 

We  have  an  automatic  switching  If  a  cir- 
cuit is  busy  and  we  switch  onto  another.  If 
they  are  all  busy  It  switches  them  over  and 
It  goes  the  other  way.  It  is  all  done  auto- 
matically. 

The  25  contractors  who  have  done  this  for 
us  are  the  people  who  run  the  communica- 
tions systems  of  the  world — maybe  the 
British  poet  ofHce,  the  French  government 
agency,  or  a  private  contractor  operating  a 
network.  They  may  go  by  land,  line,  sub- 
marine cable,  but  It's  done  automatically. 
The  minute  a  circuit  shows  about  a  one 
percent  error,  or  something  less  than  one 
percent  error,  the  machine  automatically 
detects  and  it  switches  over  to  another  cir- 
cuit where  there  Is  no  air.  And  you  get  this 
standardization  on  high  speed  equipment. 
Even  the  French  are  standardizing  a  100- 
word  per  minute  typewriter.  And  since  the 
contractors  run  these  things,  they  Imme- 
diately take  this  better  system  and  put  it 
over  into  the  entire  communications  system 
of  the  earth. 

I  Just  would  like  to  point  out  that  this 
money  Is  not  spent  out  In  space.  It's  spent  on 
human  beings,  10,000  of  them  In  universities 
like  those  up  In  your  state.  There  have  been 
as  many  as  four  hundred,  slightly  less  than 
400,000  in  20,000  factoriee  end  only  10  per- 
cent of  the  money  ha*  been  spent  within  the 
government,  some  years  as  low  as  5  percent, 
to  put  the  system  together  to  enable  the 
country  to  do  bigger  things  In  aviation  and 
bigger  things  In  communication. 

It's  the  first  unlimited  environment  that 


man  has  had.  You  don't  have  to  ask  any 
other  nation  about  going  across  its  bound- 
aries and  you  are  not  limited  by  the  water 
You  are  not  limited  by  the  weather  or  by  the 
fuel  you  can  carry.  You  scavenge  your  pie 
from  the  sun.  You  have  an  unlimited  tool  ol 
tie  human  race.  I  am  delighted  that  Senator 
Kennedy  has  asked  me  to  come  and  talk  with 
you  a  little  bit  about  this. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you  for  a  fas- 
cinating 45  minutes. 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  privilege  to  present 
a  man  who  comes  from  the  West  but  Is  a 
Jamlllar  figure  to  all  of  those  in  Massachu- 
setts, the  Senate  Majority  Leader,  Mike  Mans- 
fleid  of  Montana. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  MIKE  MAN8»TELD,  A  V.S 
SENATOR  TKOM  THE  STATE  OF  MONTANA  AND 
MAJORITY    LEADER    OF    THE    tJ.S.    SENATE 

Senator  Mansfield.  Senator  Kennedy,  hon- 
orable Mayors,  councllmen,  selectmen,  news- 
paper editors,  and  what  not: 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you,  so  that  you  could 
tell  Ted,  when  we  are  going  to  adjourn  this 
year. 

If  we  do  not  have  a  tax  bill— and  I  hope  we 
do — we  should  be  able  to  adjourn  before 
Thanksgiving, 

If  we  have  a  tax  bill,  all  bets  are  off  and 
we  will  be  In  long  after  Thanksgiving  and 
very  likely  up  until  Christmas. 

I  asked  Ted,  when  I  came  in,  what  I  should 
telk  about  and  he  said  the  record  of  the  90th 
Congress.  That  would  be  an  easy  thing  to 
talk  about  because  I  could  only  tell  you 
nothing  but  good  about  what  the  Democrats 
have  accomplished  and  what  the  Democrats 
had  failed  to  accomplish.  So  Instead  of  giv- 
ing you  a  speech  on  what  has  been  done  this 
year,  why  don't  we  turn  the  meeting  over  to 
questions  and  you  ask  any  question  on  any 
subject  you  like  and  I  will  do  my  best  to 
answer  them. 

Question:  You  made  a  statement  that  you 
were  in  favor  of  a  tax  bill.  Please  explain 
your  position. 

Senator  Mansfield.  At  the  present  time  we 
face  a  possible  deficit  of  between  twenty- 
eight  and  $29  billion. 

A  tax  bill  based  on  the  surcharge  asked 
for  by  the  President  would  put  a  dent  Into 
that,  somewhere  between  seven  and 
$8  billion. 

If  the  President  could  get  the  appropria- 
tion bills — and  he  has  received  six  out  of 
14  BO  far — he  feels  he  could  lop  off  another 
(4  billion,  and  if  the  Congress  faces  up  to 
Its  responsibility  we  might  be  able  to  knock 
off  three  or  (4  bllUon,  bUU  leaving  a  pretty 
heavy  deficit. 

As  I  see  It,  we  will  either  impose  a  sur- 
charge tax  that  applies  to  only  those  who 
have  Incomes  of  more  that  $5,000,  and  It 
would  apply  to  income  which  they  had  paid 
the  previous  year,  the  tax.  Income  tax,  then 
we  face  a  possible  serloiu  inflation  situation 
and  if  you  don't  try  and  stop  inflation  on 
this  basis  then  I  think  you  had  better  get 
ready  to  accept  an  inflated  currency,  and 
you  will  have  only  yourself  to  blame  if  it 
turns  out  that  way. 

This  is  pretty  harsh  medicine  but  if  you 
want  a  sound  dollar,  my  Judgment  is  that 
we  had  better  have  a  surcharge  tax. 

Next? 

Senator  Kennedy.  What  were  your  impres- 
sions of  the  last  weekend  of  the  meetings  in 
Washington? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  frankly,  I  con- 
sider It  an  American  tragedy.  It's  sad  to  me 
that  a  small  group  of  demonstrators,  who 
certainly  did  not  represent  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  who  were  peacefully  aaaem- 
bled,  but  thla  small  group  of  demonstrators 
used  foul  language,  spit  on  the  troops  and 
the  U.S.  Marshal,  cursed  them,  shoved  them, 
and  threw  torches  In  their  faces.  It  was  a 
tragedy. 

1  was  ashamed  for  that  very  small  mi- 
nority for  the  Image  which  they  portrayed  of 
this  country. 


You  know,  this  is  a  government  of  law, 
an  old  saying,  but  a  true  one,  and  if  we 
believe  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Slates  then  I  think  we  had  better  live  up 
to  It  and  practice  It. 

No  one  Is  more  for  the  right  of  dissent 
than  the  Senator  from  Montana  now  address- 
ing you.  Because  the  Constitution  guaran- 
tees the  right  of  free  speech,  free  press,  free 
assembly,  the  right  to  petition.  But  It  doesn't 
guarantee  license,  it  doesn't  guarantee 
anarchism.  It  doesn't  guarantee  that  any 
American,  no  matter  how  much  he  dislikes 
a  policy  or  law,  has  a  right  that  he  Is  going 
to  take  over  the  Pentagon  or  the  Congress 
or  any  other  government  building. 

The  great  majority  were  fine.  They  assem- 
bled at  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  They  were 
peacefully  assembled.  They  wanted  to  ex- 
press dissent  on  Vietnam.  They  had  a  per- 
fect right  to.  And  for  them  I  have  nothing 
but  commendation.  And  the  same  goes  for 
the  troops,  the  marshals  and  U.S.  security 
forces  who.  I  think,  acted  with  admirable 
restraint.  That  is  It. 

Question:  Will  there  be  any  new  civil  rights 
legislation  passed  this  year? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  can't  say  whether  it 
will  pass  this  year  because  we  are  getting 
down  toward  the  shag  end  of  the  First 
Session. 

But  It  Is  my  understanding  that  In  the 
latter  part  of  this  week  a  bill  will  be  re- 
ported out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  will 
go  on  the  calendar,  and  as  far  as  the  leader- 
ship Is  concerned,  It  is  our  Intention  to  call 
it  un. 

Question:  Mr.  Mansfield,  I  am  sure  that  I 
express  the  sentiment  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  here  when  I  say  that  we  not  only 
recognize  but  we  appreciate  the  work  done 
by  the  90th  Congress. 

However,  In  reference  to  one  program  that 
was  conceived  by  our  President,  the  APW 
program.  It  certainly  fell  by  the  wayside. 

I  was  wondering  whether  or  not  perhaps 
the  next  Session  of  the  Congress  that  some- 
thing like  this  could  be  resurrected.  Cer- 
tainly many  of  the  communities  that  are 
represented  here  have  plans  afoot  for  some 
public  buildings  of  some  kind  In  their  various 
communities,  and  certainly  the  help  that 
would  be  forthcoming  from  such  a  program 
would  certainly  be  appreciated  by  many  of 
the  communities  here. 

I  know  m  o\ir  State  of  Massachusetts,  and 
I  was  wondering  If  perhaps  at  some  future 
date  something  along  this  line  again  could 
be  brought  forth? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  am  not  a  prophet.  I 
would  hope  that  It  would  btrt  I  tir  to  pre- 
sent to  you  In  brief  the  financial  picture 
that  confronts  the  country  at  this  time. 

However,  I  feel  that  programs  such  as 
those  which  you  have  mentioned  really 
play  an  Important  part  In  the  development  of 
our  country.  And  the  difficulty  now  is  that 
we  are  spending  a  good  deal  more  on  Viet- 
nam and  a  good  de.^l  less  proportionately  In 
locking  after  the  Interests  of  our  domestic 
economic  welfare  of  our  people. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  is  the  case.  But 
when  you  figure  that  we  are  going  to  spend 
approximately  $2'-^  billion  a  month,  or  830 
billion  a  year.  In  Vietnam  this  calendar  year 
or  this  fiscal  year,  then,  of  course,  you  can 
see  where  the  pinch  comes  In. 

Many  of  the  programs,  the  one  you  men- 
tioned, APW.  is  very  much  worthwhile  and 
should  be  continued  but  It's  a  matter  of 
finances. 

I  would  be  glad  personally  to  see  It  brought 
up  again,  discussed,  debated   and  passed 

Question:  What  kind  of  plans.  If  any, 
lE  Congress  making  for  the  economy  after  the 
affair  in  Vietnam  Is  settled? 

Senator  Mansfield.  None.  Because  the  af- 
fair In  Vietnam  has  no  end  in  sight. 
Next? 

QuesUon:  Senator,  in  the  light  of  your 
concern  lor  the  finances  of  the  country,  why. 


Is  there  any  doubt  that  there  will  be  a  tax 
Increase? 

Senator  Mansfield  It  doesn't  seem  as  if 
the  House  Is  in  a  mood  to  face  up  to  the  prob- 
lem at  the  moment,  and  there  is  no 
great  enthusiasm  in  the  Senate  either.  And 
if  you  can't  get  the  two  Committee  Chair- 
men to  call  their  Committees  together,  there 
will  be  no  ux  Wll.  And  the  decision  lies  with 
them. 

As  far  a«  the  Senate  Is  concerned,  we  can 
do  nothing  unless  a  bill  Is  repcned  cut  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  out  of  the 
House,  and  comes  over  to  us  for  considera- 
tion. And  we  have  to  wait  and  take  our 
turn. 

But  the  initial  responsibility  Ilea  in  the 
House. 

Question:  Senator,  presently  In  the  Con- 
gress there  is  a  bill  to  assist  law  enforcement 
throughout  the  country.  With  the  social 
problems  that  confront  \ub  It  seems  that  law 
enforcement  has  to  bear  the  major  problem. 
Law  enforcement  Is  our  nation's  first  line  of 
defenae  when  it  comes  to  o\ir  urban  centers, 
with  this  bill,  especially  the  Massachusetts 
Police  Aasoclatlon  of  our  state,  we  are  look- 
ing forward  to  it  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment might  give  us,  and  that  most  of  the 
cities  are  not  able  to  help.  We  are  looking 
for  Joint  cooperation  between  Federal  and 
State  assistance  to  give  us  a  better  means 
of  communication. 

Would  you  care  to  comment? 
Senator  Mansfieu).  Yes,  Indeed. 
There  Is  a  bill  seeking  to  do  what  you  have 
mentioned,  in  the  Judiciary  Committees  of 
both  Houses,  and  Ted  Kennedy  could  give 
you  more  In  the  way  of  details  than  I  can. 

But  I  feel  very  strongly  that  there  has  to 
be  a  very  close  and  solid  relationship  be- 
tween the  local-state  officials  who  are 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
and  the  Federal  government. 

There  is  a  great  change  occurring  In  thla 
country  and  summers  of  discontent  may  well 
run  into  winters  of  discontent  as  well 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  policemen — 
and  you  refer  to  them  as  our  first  line  of 
defense,  domestically — have  an  unhappy  lot 
nowadays.  If  he  tries  to  enforce  the  law  he  is 
accused  of  police  brutality,  as  was  the  case 
over  at  the  Pentagon  on  Saturday  night.  He 
has  had  his  authority  stripped  from  him  to 
a  great  degree.  He  has  had  inhibitions  placed 
on  him  as  a  restilt  of  court  rulings.  His  re- 
sponsibilities are  increasing  all  the  time  be- 
cause trouble  is  increasing.  He  Is  underpaid 
and  overabused.  And  I  think  he  Is  entitled 
to  every  possible  consideration  we  can  give 
him  because  he  Is  the  man.  he  is  the  author- 
ity, he  Is  the  law,  who  stands  between  the 
rest  of  us  and  turmoil  and  crime  and  all 
these  other  facets  which  mark  disorganiza- 
tion in  a  society. 

Question:  Mr.  Senator,  has  the  "Summer 
of  Discontent"  affected  Congress'  attitude 
towards  the  clvU  rights  movement? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  don't  think  so.  I  can 
onlv  speak  few  the  Senate  in  this  respect: 
that  the  attitude  there  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, what  It  was  a  year  ago.  There  have  been 
no  changes.  There  may  be  a  few  additional 
In  the  way  of  Senators  who  are  a  little  more 
liberally  inclined  toward  clvU  rights.  In 
the  House  I  do  not  know.  But  the  problem 
Is  there.  It  is  not  by  any  means  a  Federal 
responsibility  entirely  because  the  cities,  the 
big  cities,  the  urban  areas  and  states  have  to 
face  up  to  this  first  themselves  and  the  Fed- 
eral government  shovild  come  In  only  as  a 
last  resort. 

Question:  You  mentioned  a  moment  ago 
that  there  is  no  end  in  sight  to  the  Viet- 
nam situation.  Is  there  any  glimmer  of  hope 
anywhere? 

Senator  Manstield.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  none 
as  far  as  I  can  see. 

QuesUon:  In  the  morning  paper  Congress- 
man Udall  Is  quoted  as  saying  we  should 
deescalate  and   withdraw.   And  he  dtes  as 
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one  reason  we  have  been  able  to  live  with 
CommunlAtlc  governments   In   Havana   and 
Budapest,  so  why  shouldn't  we  In  Vietnam. 
Do  you  have  any  comment? 
Senator  Mansfxeud.  Yes;  I  wouldn't  go  as 
far  as  Representative  Udall. 

It  Is  too  late  now  to  wonder  or  to  figure 
out  how  or  why  we  got  there.  We  are  In. 

The  question  Is  moot.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  withdraw  unilaterally.  There  Is  too  big 
of  an  Investment  In  Vietnam  at  the  present 
time. 

But  I  do  think  we  ought  to  continue  an 
unending  search  for  peace  so  we  can  reach 
the  negotiating  table  to  the  end  that  an 
honorable  settlement  can  be  achieved.  And 
none  of  these  proposals  I  am  going  to  call 
to  your  attention  are  original  with  me :  but  a 
barrier  be  built  along  the  17th  parallel  across 
Laos  cutting  oS — on  the  Laotian  frontier. 
There  Is  some  Indication  we  are  building  a 
barrier  composed  of  mines,  electronic  devices 
and  the  like  below  the  17th  parallel. 

I  have  also  supported  the  Idea  advanced 
by  Senator  Cooper  of  Kentucky  that  we 
ought  to  concentrate  our  bombing  at  the 
17th  parallel  and  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trails 
In  I^aos.  That  would  mean  that  It  would  not 
be  necessary  to  bomb  the  North.  But  It 
would  be  a  concentration  and  consolidation 
of  the  elective  bombing,  an  Interdiction,  In 
my  opinion,  which  would  accomplish  far 
more  than  bombing  of  the  north  has  ac- 
complished today. 

The  bombardment  of  Vietnam  had  two 
objectives. 

One.  to  stop  the  flow  of  Infiltration,  to 
stop  the  Infiltration  of  men  and  material 
into  South  Vietnam.  In  that  respect  it  has 
failed.  Because  In  talking  to  General  West- 
moreland In  Manila  Just  last  month.  I  asked 
him  how  many  North  Vietnamese  were  com- 
ing down  Into  the  South.  He  said  between 
6.500  and  7,000  a  month. 

The  second  objective  was  to  bring  Hanoi 
to  the  conference  table.  The  exact  opposite 
has  resulted.  And  Hanoi  is  further  away 
from  the  conference  table  now  than  it  was 
before  the  bombing  began. 

Other  proposals  have  been  made,  such  as 
de  Gaulle's  idea  to  neutralize  all  of  South- 
east Asia. 

I  am  In  favor  of  a  guaranteed  neutrality 
of  all  of  Southeast  Asia.  I  think  we  had 
better  be  careful  as  these  bombing  attacks 
are  extended  north.  Ten  miles  from  the 
Chinese  border  means  you  are  30  seconds 
away.  6.8 — and  the  newspaper  reports  carried 
this  story  about  three  weeks  ago.  is  24  sec- 
onds away.  And  we  have  lost  two  planes 
over  the  Chinese  Mainland  beyond  the 
border,  pltis  one  on  the  Island  of  Hainan, 
and  others  we  know  nothing  about.  And  what 
I  am  fearful  of  Is  a  possible  confrontation 
with  China,  based  on  accident,  miscalcula- 
tions or  by  chance. 

I  am  sorry,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  that  I 
can't  be  more  encouraging  on  Vietnam.  But 
I  can  only  tell  you  how  I  honestly  feel,  and 
the  situation  is  not  a  very  good  one. 

Question:  Mr.  Senator.  In  your  experience 
has  Hanoi  ever  attempted  to  communicate 
or  Initiate  any  steps  toward  negotiation? 

Senator  Mansiteld.  Not  once.  That  is  why 
I  support  the  President  and  will  continue  to 
support  him  In  the  many  efforts  he  Is  trying 
to  make  to  reach  the  negotiating  table.  Be- 
cause no  man  feels  the  strain  of  this  war 
greater  than  does  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  And  I  know.  And  when  I  see  these 
people  carrying  placards,  vlUlfylng  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  First  Lady,  shouting  obscenities 
at  them,  insulting  them,  as  was  the  cose 
over  the  weekend.  I  think  it's  time  to  call  a 
stop,  because  I  don't  care  who  Is  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  man  who  occupies 
that  office  is  entitled  to  be  treated  with  dig- 
nity and  respect  and  not  to  be  vllllfled. 

Question :  Have  you  ever  heard  any  relative 
weight  being  put  on  the  amount  of  Infor- 


mation that  Is  available  to  the  general  pub- 
lic, the  Congress,  or  its  leaders? 

The  President  is  in  possession  of  every  bit 
of  military  Intelligence  Information.  Do  you 
care  to  comment? 

Senator  Mansfield.  The  President  has  been 
accused  of  creating  a  credibility  gap.  Don't 
you  believe  It.  Because  the  President  has 
given  the  people  and  the  Congress  and  the 
leadership  all  the  information  he  had  and 
thought  he  could  give  out  at  a  given  time 
which  was  at  his  disposal. 

Now.  things  change  in  the  next  two  weeks 
or  the  next  month,  that  doesn't  mean  that 
he  has  been  dishonest.  It  just  means  the  In- 
formation at  that  particular  time  was  not 
available. 

I  get  pretty  dlstiurbed  when  I  read  about 
credibility  gaps  and  the  holding  back,  sup- 
posedly, of  information  on  the  part  of  the 
President.  He  doesn't  hold  it  back.  There  Is 
some  he  can't  give  out,  but  what  he  can  give 
out  he  does  give  out  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  complain  on  the  basis  of  a  credibility  gap 
between  the  Congress,  the  American  people 
and  the  Administration. 

Question:  Senator  Mansfield,  as  a  former 
resident  of  the  land  of  the  shiny  mountain 
and  now  a  municipal  electric  Ught  commis- 
sioner in  Mlddleborough,  I  wonder  if  you 
would  comment  on  the  power  project  making 
it  through  Congress. 

Senator  Mansfield.  As  far  as  the  Senate 
is  concerned,  no  question.  As  far  as  the 
House  Is  concerned,  I  am  afraid  you  are 
in  difficulty.  And  as  a  public  power  advo- 
cate I  would  like  to  see  the  Lincoln-Dickey 
bill.  I  think  It  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  the 
people  In  Maine  and  I  support  the  efforts  of 
Smith  and  Muskle  In  that  respect  and  have 
down  through  the  years. 

Question :  It  seems  to  me  that  the  United 
Nations  should  be  accepting  their  responsi- 
bility getting  over  to  Vietnam  and  trying  to 
settle  the  Issue. 

Senator  Mansjteld.  I  couldn't  agree  with 
you  more. 

Senator  Kennedy  and  I  have  been  working 
in  this  direction  for  some  months  now.  We 
figure  that  the  UN  should  face  up  to  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  Article  1  of  the  Chaxter. 
It's  supposed  to  maintain,  preserve  and  keep 
the  peace.  It  has  been  dodging  that  respon- 
sibility and  in  that  respect  reneging  on  its 
authority. 

The  President  Is  most  interested  for  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  to  take  up 
the  U.S.  resolution  or  some  other  resolu- 
tion which  has  been  pending  there  since 
January  30,  1966.  We  are  very  hopeful  that 
In  the  not  too  distant  future  efforts  will  be 
made  to  bring  a  resolution  before  the  Se- 
curity Council  and  If  it  sees  fit  to  consider 
It,  and  Incidentally,  taking  up  the  resolu- 
tion and  talking  about  It  are  not  vetoabie, 
recommendations  are,  but  I  for  one  would 
be  most  willing  to  have  the  Security  Council 
Invite  Peking,  Hanoi  and  the  NLF  along 
with  all  others  directly  and  Indirectly  con- 
cerned, members  or  not  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, who  appear  before  the  Council  and 
to  lay  their  cards  on  the  table. 

Question:  Will  the  Congress  pass  a  bill 
giving  us  Increased  social  security  and  Medi- 
care benefits  this  year? 

Senator  Mansfield:  I  hope  so.  There  Is  a 
bill  in  the  Finance  Committee — Incidentally, 
it  has  already  passed  the  House.  I  believe 
the  hearings  are  complete  on  the  Social  Se- 
curity bill.  It  should  be  reported  out.  If  It  is 
not  reported  and  passed  by  the  Senate.  I 
feel  that  we  would  not  have  kept  our  word 
to  the  people  who  have  been  expecting  for 
a  year  necessary  recognition  and  changes  in 
the  Social  Security  bill  on  the  payment  com- 
ing up. 

Question:  What  do  you  consider  would  be 
the  major  Issues  in  the  next  Presidential 
campaign? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Vietnam,  the  disturb- 
ances in  the  urban  areas,  and  taxation. 


Question:  Is  there  any  danger  of  a  con- 
frontation in  the  Mediterranean  because  of 
the  concentration  of  the  Russian  fleet  in 
that  area? 

Senator  Mansiteld,  Not  at  the  present  time. 
Because  while  it  appears  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Midwest  crisis,  the  Middle  East  War, 
that  the  Russians  were  bringing  in  eight  or 
ten  ships  through  the  Dardanelles  Into  the 
Mediterranean,  and  people  got  the  Idea  that 
this  was  a  new  movement.  We  ought  to  re- 
member that  for  years  now  the  Russians 
have  had  a  sizeable  force  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  this  influx  at  that  particular 
time  did  not  mean  an  Increase  but  a  keep- 
ing up  to  the  level  which  has  been  ordinary 
over  the  past  several  years. 

Naturally  she  will  have  an  Interest  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  this  interest  will  be  am- 
plified as  she  gets  closer.  If  she  does,  with 
certain  of  the  Arab  states  to  which  she  is 
supplying  arms  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Kennedy.  What  are  the  prospects 
of  the  Nonprollferation  Treaty? 
Senator  Mansfoxd.  Hard  to  say. 
As  far  as  this  country  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion are  concerned,  I  would  say  good.  But 
soma  of  our  friends  like  the  West  Germans 
and  Italians  are  raising  roadblocks  which 
may  temporarily  stymie  the  consummation 
of  an  agreement  which  Is  needed  even 
though  It  will  not  cover  all  the  countries 
which  should  be  covered. 

But  at  the  time  being  it  appears  those  two 
countries  are  the  major  roadblocks. 

Question:  Would  the  fact  that  the  Rus- 
sians succeeded  in  refining  where  they  can 
land  panels  of  recording  instruments  on 
Venus,  will  that  cause  the  Congress  to  re- 
appraise the  NASA  budget? 

Senator  Manstoeld.  I  would  hope  not.  I 
think  that  we  ought  to  get  away  from  this 
Idea  of  wanting  always  to  be  first  in  every- 
thing we  do.  I  would  rather  we  spend  leas 
and  be  more  sure  and  achieve  what  we  want 
on  that  basis  and  spend  some  of  this  space 
money  in  the  ghettoe  at  home  where  we  have 
problems  and  people  who  need  attending  to, 
so  if  the  Russians  are  going  to  get  ahead  it 
won't  be  the  first  time.  They  had  Sputnik 
long  before  we  were  able  to  follow  up.  If  we 
operate  on  the  basis  that  we  have  to  be  ahead 
of  them  or  keep  up  with  them,  I  think  It  is 
going  to  waste  a  lot  of  money  and  not  achieve 
the  results  we  desire,  and  I  would  rather  go 
slowly  and  surely  and  not  spend. 

Question:  Do  any  of  the  members  of  the 
Congress    share    the    feeling    you    Just   ex- 
pressed? 
Senator  Mansfield.  I  am  afraid  not. 
Question:    "Vou    spoke    of   the    Near   East 
crisis  and  the  crisis  still  exists. 
How  is  It  going  to  be  resolved? 
Senator   Mansfield.   You    are    asking    the 
wrong  guy.  It  will  be  resolved,  I  hope,  be- 
tween the  Israelis  and  Arabs  at  an  appro- 
priate time,  but  I  am  sure  the  sinking  of  the 
destroyer  has   not  added   to  the  amiability 
between  the  Israelis  on  the  one  side  and  the 
Arabs  on  the  other. 

But  tsrael  at  the  present  time,  as  you 
know,  holds  a  good  portion  of  the  Sinai  Pe- 
ninsula, holds  the  heights  of  the  valley  above 
Galilee,  and  also  holds  the  old  City  of 
Jerusalem,  plus  the  area  of  Jordan  on  the 
West  bank.  It  has  shown  no  indication  that 
it  will  give  up  any  of  this  until  and  unless 
some  agreement  can  be  reached.  And  at  the 
present  time  there  seems  to  be  no  possibility 
of  an  agreement  even  though  until  this  de- 
stroyer incident  occurred  It  appeared  that 
Nasser  may  be  gentling  a  little  bit  and  prob- 
ably coming  to  the  conclusion  that  a  settle- 
ment might  be  achieved. 

Now  this  win  Just  throw  the  whole  thing 
back  Into  the  yard  again  and  we  will  have  to 
wait  and  see. 

Question :  Senator,  In  the  area  of  municipal 
administration,  I  read  recently  that  there  Is 
a  bill  In  the  Subcommittee  In  the  House  to 
reclassify    four    national    holidays    so    they 
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would  fall.  I  believe,  on  Mondays  or  Fridays, 
one  or  the  other,  and  I  was  wondering  what 
your  feeling  was. 

A  lot  of  us  here  will  be  concerned  with  it. 
These  are  personnel  problems. 

What  Is  your  feeling  on  this  bill  should  it 
come  to  the  Senate? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Frankly,  I  have  no  feel- 
ing on  It.  I  like  Saturdays  and  Sundays  and 
holidays  as  they  are.  My  mind  is  open. 

Question:  The  Medicare  program  has 
proven  very  successful  but  one  of  the  prob- 
lems with  the  elderly  Is  the  payment  of  bills, 
bills,  and  medicine. 

Win  any  legislation  be  made  available  to 
take  care  of  this  In  the  future? 

Senator  Mansfield.  At  least  amendments. 
I  think,  are  in  the  Finance  Committee,  of- 
fered by  George  Aiken  of  Vermont,  seeking 
to  bring  about  a  reduction  In  drug  payments 
which  will  Include  bnis.  This  Is  quite  a 
problem.  I  don't  know  what  the  Committee 
has  done  or  Is  doing  but  I  wouldn't  be  sur- 
prised if  something  did  not  come  out  of  that 
Committee  seeking  to  rectify  this  process. 
at  least  m  part,  this  year. 

Question:  I  have  been  reading  about  the 
Social  Security  going  bankrupt,  I  read  that 
In  the  paper  last  week. 

Is  there  any  truth  in  it? 

Senator  Mansjtelo.  No;  there  Is  a  surplus 
of  funds.  It's  m  good  shape.  Don't  worry. 

Senator  Kennedy.  We  want  to  thank  the 
Majority  Leader.  The  bells  are  ringing.  They 
will  be  voting  very  soon  over  in  the  Senate. 
He  has  been  very  generous  with  his  time. 

We  are  Indeed  fortunate  to  have  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  Stetes  who  wUl  be 
with  us. 

No  one  has  a  greater  understanding  about 
the  workings  of  government  at  all  different 
levels.  He  has  been  a  mayor,  a  United  States 
Senator,  as  Vice  President  in  the  close  coun- 
cils of  our  President,  and  a  person  who  has 
always  understood  our  problems  in  Massa- 
chusetts. He  has  always  received  a  warm 
welcome  and  It  is  my  great  privilege  to 
present  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

STATEMENT     OF     HON.     HUBERT     H.     HUMPHREY, 
VICE    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

Vice  President  Huiviphrey.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Senator  Kennedy,  my  good  friend  Ted. 

I  want  to  take  Just  a  few  minutes  of  your 
time.  I  know  that  you  have  had  a  very  full 
program  today  and  I  gather  from  the  pro- 
gram of  tomorrow  that  you  are  going  to  be 
busy  and  talk  to  and  visit  with  some  of 
the  most  Important  officials  of  our  govern- 
ment. 

You  are  going  to  be  hearing  from  the 
experts.  I  am  not  an  expert.  There  are 
only  two  general  practitioners  In  this  gov- 
ernment. One  has  a  license,  the  other 
doesn't  have  one.  I  am  the  one  without  the 
license  and  the  President  is  the  one  with 
the   license. 

I  am,  however,  a  former  mayor.  I  have  had 
a  long  and  continuing  interest  In  the  prob- 
lem and  the  concern  of  our  municipalities 
and  our  Institutions  of  local  government. 
I  have  tried  to  keep  up  to  date.  That  Is 
not  so  easy  when  you  are  not  on  the  firing 
line  of  local  government. 

Many  of  us  that  speak  of  the  problems 
of  community  life  and  local  governments 
do  so  from  a  rather  pat  point  of  view  and 
from  a  rather  remote  position. 

When  you  are  there,  when  you  are  out 
home  with  the  people,  and  they  bring  you 
every  conceivable  problem  and  you  have  to 
face  the  day-to-day  situations  that  may 
develop.  It  is  then  that  you  have  a  full 
knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  in  local  gov- 
ernment. 

So  I  come  to  you  to  share  a  few  thoughts, 
hopefully  that  they  might  be  of  some  In- 
terest to  you. 

You  know  that  President  Johnson  asked 
me  to  serve  as  his  llaiBon  between  the  White 
House.  Federal  establishments,  and  the  local 


community,  local  government  officials.  We 
have  had  over  40  meetings  with  the  mayors, 
city  managers,  county  commissioners,  coun- 
cilmen,  selectmen,  people  at  the  local  level 
of  government.  In  more  recent  days  we  have 
been  meeting  with  the  legislative  leaders  as 
well  because  so  many  of  cur  Federal  pro- 
grams today  require  State  Implementation 
or  State  cooperation. 

The  purpose  of  my  meetings  with  the  local 
goverrunent  officials  has  been  to  acquaint 
them  with  what  the  Federal  Government  has 
to  offer.  How  this  partnership  between  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  government  can  work. 
And  the  word  that  is  important  to  remember 
Is  "partnership." 

Now.  the  public  administrators,  and  Indeed 
in  the  Presidential  Message,  spoke  of  it  as 
creative  federalism.  That  is  a  rather  big  term 
to  swallow  and  understand  what  it  really 
means  is  that  level  of  the  governmental  es- 
tablishment. Federal,  State  and  local,  is  en- 
ergized that  each  level  recognizes  the  Inter- 
relationship with  the  other.  That  each  level. 
If  you  will,  fills  its  responslblUty.  This  Is  a 
way  of  saying  that  there  Isn't  a  single  prob- 
lem that  "confronts  this  country  that  can  be 
met  or  satisfactorily  solved  by  any  one  Indi- 
vidual group,  one  level  of  government.  No 
matter  what  it  is  today,  the  problems  are 
so  big.  If  it  is  communications  or  transpor- 
tation or  water  pollution  or  air  pollution,  or 
health,  name  any  problem  that  Is  yours  and 
In  your  community  and  you  alone,  no  matter 
how  good  a  mayor  you  may  be,  no  matter  how 
good  a  council  member  you  may  be,  no  mat- 
ter how  competent  a  city  manager  you  may 
be,  no  matter  how  good  a  legislator  you  may 
be,  you  cannot  solve  it  alone.  It  requires 
the  combined  resources  of  the  Federal,  State 
and  local  governments  and  private  groups. 
Now,  your  Senator.  Ted  Kennedy,  has  ap- 
proached this  doctrine  here  in  the  halls  ot 
Congress  and  done  so  effectively.  He  has 
taken  a  great  Interest  in  all  matters  of  legis- 
lation that  relate  to  our  municipalities,  our 
community  life,  our  urban  life.  Particularly 
we  need  Senators  that  do  this  because.  1 
think,  we  are  Just  now  coming  to  grips  with 
the  big  problems  of  urban  America,  and  the 
relationship  of  the  smaller  community  to  the 
center  city  through  the  big  metropolitan 
areas. 

Fortunately,  we  have  people  today  in  gov- 
ernment who  understand  that  the  demagogue 
of  yesterday  has  no  place  in  the  environment 
of  today.  There  were  people  in  other  days  that 
tried  to  pit  the  rural  areas  against  the  city 
areas,  the  big  city  against  the  small  city  or 
town,  the  Federal  Government  against  the 
State,  and  the  State  government  against  the 
local  government,  and  vice  versa.  These  are 
the  busy  forces  In  our  country.  There  are 
still  a  few  of  them  left,  but  I  think  most  peo- 
ple now  understand  that  the  concept  of 
partnership  Is  the  only  one  that  will  work. 
And  I  am  talking  about  a  partnership  in 
which  the  Federal  Goverrmient  does  not  sup- 
plant what  you  want  to  do,  but  supplements 
what  you  want  to  do.  I  am  talking  about  the 
partnership  In  which  we  come  to  you  witii 
what  resources  we  have  for  your  use.  rather 
than  coming  to  you  to  teU  you  what  to  do  as 
we  want  to  use  them. 

I  think  we  have  made  considerable  progress, 
and  I  say  this  most  respectf  uUy  to  you.  In  ap- 
plvlng  this  definition  of  partnership;  and  I 
hope  that  you  will  find  that  in  yoxir  con- 
ference here  that  this  Is  true. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  have  tried  to  do 
these  past  two  or  three  years,  as  I  said,  is  to 
acquaint  the  local  officials  with  what  we  have 
here. 

I  can  describe  the  first  meeting  of  mayors 
we  held  In  Washington.  I  said  I  was  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Minneapolis,  a  city  of  over  ball 
a  minion  people,  and  when  I  used  to  come 
to  Washington  I  didn't  know  who  to  go  to, 
what  to  ask  for,  who  to  see,  or  what  to  ex- 
pect. I  said  since  then  there  are  so  many  new 
Federal  programs  and  so  many  new  Jobs  that 
a  mayor  or  councilman,  or  county  commis- 


sioner, or  county  supervisor,  county  Judge, 
whatever  the  title  may  be,  when  he  comes  to 
the  Nation's  capital  now  looking,  and  he  has 
heard  about  Federal  programs  that  might  be 
of  help  to  his  community,  he  Is  sort  of  like 
the  person  that  walks  into  a  supermarket  and 
there  are  all  kinds  of  goodies  and  goods  on 
the  shelves  without  a  label  on  any  that  he 
can  understand.  Just  about  the  time  he  Is 
getting  ready  to  hopefuUy  make  a  sugges- 
tion, even  without  the  label,  somebody  turns 
the  lights  off. 

And  he  wanders  around  wondering,  "Am  I 
getting  what  I  want;  what  did  I  get;  what 
am  I  down  here  for;  was  the  trip  really 
necessary?" 

As  a  result  of  that  what  I  think  is  a  rather 
accurate  picture  of  the  circumstances  that 
have  prevailed  all  too  long,  we  have  devel- 
oped— and,  Teddy,  I  want  to  be  sure  every 
member  of  your  group  gets  one  of  these  cata- 
logues, gets  the  entire  kit — we  have  devel- 
oped through  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  a  catalogue  of  community  pro- 
grams that  are  available  to  you.  and  not  oniy 
a  catalogue  of  It  but  what  they  are,  when 
they  were  passed,  what  their  official  title  Is, 
what  their  common  name  is,  who  you  apply 
to,  how  you  apply,  and  how  much  money 
is  there.  Because  I  can  tell  you  there  isnt 
enough — but  you  ought  to  get  In  as  fast  as 
you  can. 

In  other  words,  we  put  a  label  on  these 
products.  That  Is  a  very  helpful  catalogue. 
Imagine  what  Sears  and  Roebuck  would  have 
been  like  without  a  catalogue.  The  farmer 
that  used  to  buy  from  Sears  and  Roebuck 
would  never  have  known  what  he  was  order- 
ing or  getting  and  Sears  and  Roebuck  would 
never  have  known  what  they  were  seUlng 
and  I  think  that  it  the  way  It  has  been  an 
too  often  in  the  past  between  local  and  Fed- 
eral government.  It  has  brought  at>out  suspi- 
cion and  doubt  and  friction  and  frustration. 
And  I  want  to  give  you  one  other  sugges- 
tion: Whenever  you  have  a  problem  in  your 
local  community  that  you  feel  you  are  not 
getting  the  proi>er  answer  to,  or  at  least  a 
reasonable  proper  response,  both  in  time  and 
quaUty,  you  can  always  go  to  your  Congress- 
man and  to  your  Senator.  Tbey  are  more 
than  happy  to  help  you.  Tbey  are  the  most 
effective  representatives  that  you  can  have. 
You  can  go  to  your  League  of  Cities,  your 
organisation  of  municipalities,  or  if  you 
are  a  member  of  the  United  States  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  you  can  go  to  them  or  to 
the  National  Association  of  County  Officials. 
Any  organization  that  you  or  your  commu- 
nity may  belong  to.  But  IX  none  of  those 
help  you,  the  Vice  President's  office  would 
like  to.  We  are  equipped  to  do  so.  I  dont 
believe  that  we  can  promise  you  results 
always,  but  we  can  promise  you  an  answer. 
One  thing  that  always  irritated  me  when  I 
was  a  local  government  official  was  to  write 
to  Washington  or  write  to  a  regional  office 
and  think  they  somehow  never  delivered  the 
maU  because  if  they  delivered  it  at  least  the 
answer  didn't  get  back. 

I  don't  beUeve  you  ought  to  have  to  wait 
and  collect  your  social  security  checks  before 
you  get  an  answer  to  your  communication. 
Whether  we  can  say  yes  or  no,  I  can't  teU 
you.  but  we  ought  to  give  you  an  answer.  We 
ought  to  let  you  know  that  we  are  interested 
in  what  your  problem  Is  and  you  are  entitled 
to  do  something  about  it. 

One  other  thing:  There  are  many  ways 
that  we  can  be  of  help  to  you  at  the  depart- 
mental level  and  congressional  level  and  at 
the  Vice  President's  office  level.  We  are  pretty 
good  Inside  scrappers  for  the  kind  of  help  you 
want.  I  wanted  to  give  you  that  lltUe  assur- 
ance here  because  I  like  to  work  with  you.  It 
is  my  most  Important,  I  think,  and  moet  In- 
teresting assignment,  working  with  our  local 
government  officials. 

We  haven  t  pubUciaed  our  conference  a 
great  deal,  I  think  we  maybe  made  a  mistake 
on  that.  But  we  have  taken  them  an  over  tbe 
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country.  We  have  been  up  one  time,  I  recall, 
up  in  your  area  with  some  local  government 
officials  and  we  have  been  In  different  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

I  think  It  Is  so  good  that  Senator  Kennedy 
has  done  this  for  the  people  In  your  area  of 
Massachusetts,  because  It  means  so  much  to 
you  and  It  will  help  him  to  better  represent 
you.  as  he  wants  to  do  and  as  he  does. 

Just  another  observation  or  two.  We  are  go- 
ing to  have  a  great  and  growing  country  here, 
a  great  fast-growing  country  In  the  next  33 
years.  We  are  going  to  have  100  million  more 
Americans  In  the  country  between  now  and 
the  year  2000. 

The  question  Is  where  are  they  going  to 
live  and  how  are  they  going  to  live  and  what 
will  be  the  quality  of  their  lives. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  understand  that 
many  of  the  problems  that  our  cities  face 
today  are  problems  that  came  about  because 
there  wasnt  proF>er  advance  planning,  be- 
:»use  there  was  not  a  vision  of  what  would 
be  needed. 

Believe  me  when  I  tell  vou  the  most  con- 
servative projections  of  population  Increases 
for  the  next  33  years — and  that  Is  a  Uttie 
over  the  next  quarter  of  a  century — is  an- 
other 100  minion  people.  And  If  there  is  no 
change  In  the  direction  in  which  those  peo- 
ple flow,  most  of  those  people  will  be  on 
the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  in  the  Gulf  States 
area  and  on  the  Western  Pacific  Coast,  and 
some  along  the  great  cities  of  the  Great  Lakes- 
The  vast  hinterland  of  America,  as  It  now 
appears,  is  the  more  slow  rate  of  population 
growth  between  the  Appalachian  and 
Rockies.  Also  there  is  another  matter — the 
smaller  community. 

Now,  it  Isn't  good  enough  to  go  around  and 
romanticize  about  the  beauty  of  the  small 
town  and  the  wonders  of  rural  life.  I  know 
some  people  say  that  is  the  way  it  ought  to 
be.  Most  of  the  people  that  appreciate  the 
wonders  of  rural  life  are  people  who  have 
made  it  pretty  good  in  the  city  and  decide 
to  buy  a  country  home.  Because  that  man  In 
rural  America  is  having  to  work  mighty  hard 
to  make  a  living,  if  he  Is  making  a  living. 

The  greatest  amount  of  poverty  in  America 
today  Is  in  rural  America. 

LAdlee  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  out  of  these 
swamps  of  poverty  that  move  now  to  the 
big  metropolitan  areas.  I  don't  think  there 
Is  any  way  that  we  are  going  to  adequately 
meet  the  problem  of  disadvantaged  young 
people,  of  unemployment.  Joblessness,  bitter- 
ness, racism,  frustration  in  the  metropolitan 
areas  unless  we  start  to  meet  it  back  in  the 
countryside.  That  means  helping  to  build 
and  design  policies  that  help  build  other 
communities  In  America  outside  of  Just  the 
great  metropolitan  areas. 

It  means  raising  the  quality  of  life  in  rural 
America,  the  quality  of  life  in  the  city  of 
10,000,  15.000.  20,000,  25,000  and  50,000. 

What  do  I  mean  by  that?  Not  only  fresh 
air.  sunshine,  beams  and  flowers,  but  Jobs. 
Industry,  schools,  hospitals,  doctors,  com- 
munity centers,  drama,  the  theater,  the  arts, 
because  that  is  what  people  want  In  that  and 
that  Is  what  we  are  working  on  now.  It 
can  be  done. 

Let  me  give  you  one  little  example.  Hunts- 
vllle,  Alabama,  10  or  15  years  ago,  was  a 
sleepy  little  southern  town  of  less  than  20,000 
people.  Then  came  the  space  program,  Dr. 
Werner  von  Braun,  the  great  space  rocket 
program.  Today  there  are  over  175  PhX)'s 
In  Huntsvllle.  Alabama.  Today  It  Is  a  city  of 
almost  200,000.  Today  a  culture  center,  a 
branch  of  the  University  of  Alabama.  Today 
It  la  one  of  the  thriving  commercial  centers 
of  the  southland,  as  modem  and  progressive 
and  One  a  city  as  you  would  ever  find.  How 
did  It  happen?  Because  of  the  smell  of  mag- 
nolias? No.  Because  somebody  could  be  kind 
and  sweet  to  the  people?  No.  Because  govern- 
ment and  industry  decided  to  do  something 
about  It.  In  a  large  measure  it  was  govern- 
ment. In  thla  Instance,  but  industry  followed 
and  Jobs  were  available  and  then  the  uni- 


versity came  In  and  then  100  things  started 
to  happen.  And  It  can  happen. 

I  am  going  to  speak  tonight  at  a  rural 
youth  conference  on  this  very  subject. 

So  this  Is  for  the  smaller  community  and 
this  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  bigger 
city,  their  friends  that  live  on  the  fringes 
of  Boston.  Councils  of  government,  a  new 
concept.  Is  very  Important.  Councils  of  gov- 
ernment where  you  have  representatives  of 
your  local  government  Institution^  with  their 
full  autonomy,  with  their  full  sovereignty, 
with  their  full  legal  Jurisdiction,  where  they 
work  together  In  a  new  framework  of  super- 
government  or  superstructure  of  government, 
to  coordinate  the  program  that  affects  the 
entire  area,  not  a  new  formalized  govern- 
ment, not  with  a  new  charter,  but  councils 
of  government  where  you  pool  together  the 
representatives  of  a  number  of  communities 
In  an  area  to  meet  common  problems,  trans- 
portation problems.  What  good  does  It  do  to 
have  a  transpwrtatlon  program  In  your  com- 
munity— what  good  does  it  do  If  you  have  a 
four-lane  highway  going  through  your  town 
If  there  Is  a  two-lane  highway  at  the  bound- 
ary. What  good  does  It  do  to  have  an  air 
pollution  engineer  only  to  find  out  that  the 
town  right  next  to  you,  that  Is  only  50  feet 
away,  or  25  feet  away,  a  line  like  this,  this 
Is  your  town  and  the  other  one  Is  the  other 
town  and  the  other  one  doesn't  have  this. 

I  remember  when  I  was  Mayor  of  Minne- 
apolis I  wanted  to  have  air  pollution  con- 
trol m  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  didn't.  You 
know,  the  river  had  no  respect  for  us  at 
all. 

So  we  are  beginning  to  learn  that  we  have 
to  start  to  pool  our  resources  and  we  can 
pool  them  without  losing  our  Identity.  That 
Is  one  of  the  real  problems  of  local  govern- 
ment. 

Before  when  you  talked  about  pooling 
your  resources  you  lost  control  of  yoitf  fire 
department  or  police  department  or  health 
department.  And  local  people  have  a  sense 
of  local  pride.  It's  not  necessary  to  do  that. 
You  can  do  It  another  way.  You  can  do  it 
where  you  start  to  develop  uniform  st:<nd- 
ards.  where  you  start  to  develop  a  closer 
coordinated  relationship  at  the  local  level  so 
your  health  programs  and  communication 
programs  and  transportation  programs  and 
your  ordinances  on  zoning  and  on  other 
things  start  to  fit  Into  a  pattern. 

We  want  to  help  you  do  that.  There  are 
Federal  funds  available  for  Just  that  kind 
of  planning  and  there  can  be  people  that  can 
help  you  do  such  things.  M.iybe  you  want 
to  plan  ahead  for  a  new  fire  station  or  a 
simple  thing  like  this.  Maybe  you  want  to 
plan  ahead  for  a  new  community  center. 
M.'ivbe  you  do  not  want  to  tie  up  your 
money  In  the  bond  Issue  but  you  would  like 
at  least  to  be  able  to  take  some  jptlom  on 
some  ground.  There  are  some  funds  for  open 
spaces  and  for  that  kind  of  long-term 
planning.  You  ought  to  take  a  look  i^t  It. 

In  other  words,  there  are  many  things  we 
can  help  you  look  at  and  look  with.  My  final 
words  are  these:  What  we  are  talking  about 
above  all  Is  how  are  we  doing  to  provide  for 
the  people?  70  percent  of  our  people  on  one 
percent  of  the  land.  In  our  great  cities  and 
our  cities  of  medium  size,  smaller  size.  This 
movement  that  we  are  talking  about,  the 
next  hundred  million,  they  are  going  to  have 
to  And  a  place  to  live.  Why  not  In  your  tovna. 
Why  not  make  the  plans  for  It  right  now. 
Why  not  talk  to  your  legislators  about  it? 
Why  not  talk  to  your  Governor  about  it?  'Why 
not  talk  to  the  officials.  Federal  and  SUte. 
that  can  help  you  lock  ahead?  And  some  of 
It  requires  a  big  look  ahead. 

There  are  three  things  above  all  which 
bother,  bewitched  and  bewildered  Municipal 
officials;  Jobs,  housing,  and  education.  Tlioae 
are  the  three  great  problems  that  stand  to- 
day right  out  there  so  obvious  that  we  can't 
run  away  from  them. 

What  about  Jobs  In  your  town  for  people 
today  who  do  not  have  Jobs? 


Some  of  you  are  very  fortunate  that  you 
have  a  rather  fully-employed  economy  but 
possibly  some  of  you  do  not. 

I  want  you  to  take  a  look  at  what  the  Job 
training  programs  are  for  your  Federal  gov- 
emment.  Are  they  at  work  In  your  town,  and. 
If  not.  call  on  a  representative  of  the  Dt^jart- 
ment  of  Labor  to  see  if  there  Is  a  Job  training 
program  you  can  get  into  your  town.  Ana 
more  Importantly,  go  see  the  businessman. 
Jobs  ought  to  be  provided  by  business.  Job 
trtUnlng  ought  to  be  done  by  schools.  Your 
schools  can  help  your  Institution. 
Let  me  give  you  a  suggestion. 
Let's  say  In  your  community  that  you  have 
100  hardcore  imemployed  that  you  havent 
been  able  to  do  anything  about. 

Why  don't  you  find  some  Industry,  look 
over  the  indiistrlea.  Go  to  the  retail  estab- 
lishments, whatever  they  are.  In  your  com- 
munity, and  go  to  them  and  say.  "Look  here, 
the  Jobs  that  we  want  In  this  city  are  Jobs 
for  your  places  and  your  plant." 

The  people  that  know  best  about  how  to 
provide  a  Job  is  a  private  businessman.  Job 
training  ought  to  be  directly  related  to  the 
needs  of  this  community  and  of  the  Indus- 
tries and  businesses  In  that  community.  We 
don't  want  Job  training  for  the  sake  of 
training.  We  don't  want  to  pull  people 
through  the  schools  to  train  them  so  that 
the  teachers  have  Jobs  training  people.  This 
Is  not  the  first  purpose  of  training. 

The  training  purpose  is  to  make  a  non- 
productive citizen  a  productive  citizen,  to  get 
him  involved  In  the  community  and  indus- 
try. Go  to  the  businessman  and  say  to  him, 
"I  heard  the  Vice  President  say  If  you  hire 
some  of  these  people  that  we  could  work  out 
arrangements  with  the  Federal  government 
so  on-the-job  training  could  be  compensated 
for  by  the  Federal  government  with  your 
plant.  We  want  to  work  this  out  with  you. 
plant-by-plant.  We  don't  have  any  big  na- 
tional program  on  this  because  if  we  did  It 
wouldn't  work."  Everything  Is  a  little  differ- 
ent. Every  commtinlty  Is  a  little  different 
Every  Industry  Is  a  little  different.  The  needs 
are  different. 

But  I  can  tell  you  right  now  we  are  pre- 
pared, if  you  have  an  Industry  In  your  eom- 
mtmlty  that  wants  to  take  on  some  of  the 
hard  core  unemployed  that  are  so  Identified 
by  your  employment  service  and  your  com- 
munity agencies,  we  are  prepared  to  work 
with  that  Industry  on  contracts,  on  surplus 
equipment,  on  Job  training.  We  want  men 
and  women  to  have  Jobs. 
I  will  give  you  a  figure. 

If  we  can  find  200.000  Jobs  In  America  in 
the  big  cities  of  America.  Just  200.000  next 
year,  we  will  have  broken  the  back  of  adult 
male  unemployment  Instances  among  the 
Negro.  We  are  going  to  have  a  million  and  a 
half  Jobs  because  of  the  growth  of  the  coun- 
try. Add  300.000  and  the  total  of  the  aver- 
age of  the  unemployed  male  adults  In  the 
Negro  community  becomes  the  same  as  the 
rest  of  the  community.  3.8.  So  we  are  not 
talking  about  something  that  Is  Immense 
and  huge.  It's  Just  a  little  extra  effort. 
One  other  thing  about  our  young  people. 
Do  you  have  a  youth  opportunity  council 
in  your  town?  If  you  don't,  get  one.  Appoint 
It.  It's  good  economics  and  It  doesn't  hurt 
you  politically.  You  are  not  going  to  hurt 
yourself  one  bit  by  taking  an  Interest  in 
young  people.  See  if  you  can  energize  your 
recreation  program,  your  educational  pro- 
gram, your  Job  program,  your  recruitment 
program  for  disadvantaged  young  people, 
whether  you  have  a  big  city  or  small  city  or 
hamlet. 

We  have  sent  to  some  of  you,  I  am  sure 
you  have  received  over  the  past,  circulars 
and  pamphlets  on  your  youth  opportunity 
program. 

I  head  this  program  for  your  Federal  gov- 
ernment. We  can't  run  it  out  of  Washington. 
It  Is  your  program,  Mr.  mayor.  It  Is  your  pro- 
gram  In   your  town,   Mr.   City  Councilman. 
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You  can't  lose  with  It.  No  matter  what  you 
do  It  vrtll  be  better  than  what  has  been  done 

And  you  can  provide  recreation.  You  can 
open  up  your  streets.  You  can  Improve  your 
parks  and  you  can  do  It  without  any  great 
Federal  appropriation  or  State  appropriation 
or  local  revenues.  Go  to  a  businessman  that 
runs  the  department  store  and  suggest  to 
him  you  need  equipment  for  playgrounds. 

We  had  hundreds  of  playgrounds  last  year 
equipped  throughout  America  by  private  en- 
terprise. See  If  you  can't  find  In  your  town 
your  newspaper  and  your  radio  program,  and 
if  you  have  a  television  station,  your  televi- 
sion station,  the  disc  Jockeys  that  the  kids 
listen  to  for  Job  opportunities.  See  if  you 
can't  find  Jobs,  part-time  Jobs  for  youngsters 
now  who  are  In  school  and  In  the  summer 
months  look  ahead  for  full-time  Jobs  for 
them  In  the  summer. 

Your  nephew  will  get  a  Job  by  himself  and 
so  win  your  niece.  Not  only  that,  If  you  get 
them  one  you  get  In  trouble  in  the  papers. 
Help  somebody  else.  Put  up  that  Mayor's 
youth  opportunity  program.  Take  a  good 
look  at  your  school.  See  If  these  schools  and 
their  programs  are  somewhat  related  and 
hopefull  very  much  related  to  the  needs  of 
your  people. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time  today  to 
discuss  your  educational  needs.  You  can  go 
into  that  with  your  school  board, 

.A.nyway,  on  the  housing  program,  may  I 
suggest  that  hopefully  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  going  to  give  the  Adminis- 
tration some  funds  for  our  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram, for  our  urban  renewal  program,  for 
our  low-Income  housing  program,  for  our 
rent  supplement  prorgam.  These  are  your 
problems.  They  are  my  problems. 

I  conclude  on  this  note:  Washington,  D.C., 
can  be  of  help  to  you  in  the  Federal  employ- 
ment, but  It  cannot  make  your  community 
a  better  community  unless  you  want  it  that 
way.  If  there  are  going  to  be  better  schools 
In  this  country  they  are  going  to  be  where 
you  live.  If  there  are  going  to  be  more  Jobs 
in  this  country.  It's  going  to  be  where  you 
live. 

The  Jobs  that  are  available  In  Washington 
are  very  limited.  If  there  Is  going  to  be  better 
employment  opportunities  it's  going  to  be 
because  you  made  It  that  way  In  your 
community. 

If  there  Is  going  to  be  better  housing  and 
people  are  going  to  live  In  better  housing  It 
will  be  where  you  live. 

In  other  words,  we  have  to  get  the  mes- 
sage back  to  ovir  own  people  that  the  Federal 
government's  role  in  this  thing  Is  to  come  In 
with  tools  and  assistance  and  hopefully  some 
resources  to  help  you  do  what  you  need  to  do 
In  your  town.  That  Is  what  the  Model  Cities 
program  Is  about. 

But  even  If  you  don't  get  a  model  city  ap- 
plication, you  don't  need  to  wait  for  It.  Don't 
wait  around  for  the  Federal  government. 
Come  to  lis  and  ask  what  we  can  do  to  be 
of  help  to  you.  Go  to  your  legislators  and  ask 
them  what  they  can  do  to  be  of  help  to  you 
and  we  will  try  to  respond  as  best  we  can. 

This  Is  Just  a  few  remarks  off  the  cuff, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  that  I  wanted  to  give 
to  you.  I  am  kind  of  optimistic  about  our 
country. 

I  Just  met  with  a  few  people  from  one  of 
our  great  weekly  magazines  and  they  were 
telling  me  they  weren't  sure  people  thought 
much  was  happening  in  America.  I  think  a 
lot  is  happening  and  most  of  it  Is  good. 

I  regret  that  much  which  Is  brought  to 
our  attention  Is  not  too  good.  I  couldn't 
help  thinking  over  the  weekend,  that  mess 
that  was  made  over  at  the  Pentagon,  those 
who  made  It  should  be  told  to  stay  there  and 
clean  It  up. 

I  will  never  forget  the  time  when  I  got 
mixed  up  as  a  little  boy  In  a  little  exercise 
around  our  local  school,  and  a  few  windows 
were  broken.  The  Supyerlntendent  of  Schools 
called  us  and  said,  apparently  you  like  to 
buy  new  windows,  apparently  you  like  to 
sweep  up  glass,  and  apparently  you  like  to 


clean  up  the  hall.  And  we  have  a  nice  Job 
and  continue  to  do  It  until  you  get  it  all 
done. 

When  people  get  out  of  hand  they  shouldn't 
get  a  little  pat  on  the  wrist  and  a  925  fine. 

I  want  to  say  that  when  in  our  own  towns 
we  have  some  mes.=-es  there,  I  think  we  have 
to  learn  to  clean  them  up  ourselves.  It 
bolls  down  to  the  fact  that  the  law  enforce- 
ment problems  of  this  country  are  In  our 
towns  and  our  cities.  But  the  needs  of  our 
communities  are  quite  evident  In  our  towns 
and  cities.  And  It's  because  that  you  know 
these  things  that  you  come  here  to  see  how 
your  Federal  government,  which  should  be 
your  servant  and  hopefully  Is,  can  come  to 
help  you  with  some  of  these  programs.  And 
you  can  be  helpful  here  by  speaking  to  some 
people.  You  don't  need  to  speak  to  your 
Senator.  He  has  done  a  good  Job  and  he 
continues  to  do  a  good  Job. 

I  wish  we  had  more  like  him  all  through 
this  government  in   every  position. 

You  can  help  us  with  your  safe  streets  and 
crime  control  act  to  help  strengthen  your 
police  department. 

I  know  what  your  problems  are.  I  was  never 
able  to  get  enough  money  as  Mayor  to  do 
a  thing  for  the  city  that  needed  to  be  done. 
That  is  why  a  grant-in-aid  program  under 
Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  can  be  of 
help  to  you.  You  can  be  of  help  here  when 
you  go  through  the  many  Federal  programs. 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Control  Act.  Model 
Cities  Act,  Urban  Renewal  Act,  Technical 
Assistance  Act,  these  things  you  can  help 
with.  Talk  to  the  people  here  and  don't 
hesitate  to  talk  to  the  people  that  don't 
live  m  your  state. 

A  member  of  Congress  from  another  state 
that  denies  you  his  vote  on  Important  legis- 
lation that'  relates  to  American  citizens 
who  happen  to  be  living  In  your  town,  he 
is  your  member  of  your  town,  these  are 
Congressmen  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

If  you  are  denied  action  at  a  state  legis- 
lative level  or  a  Federal  level,  If  you  are 
denied  action,  the  sources  which  you  need 
for  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  that 
happen  to  live  In  your  communities,  you 
ought  to  speak  up.  You  are  close  to  the 
battle  line.  You  know  what  the  people  are 
facing.  You  know  what  you  are  facing.  And 
we  ought  to  constantly  remind  ourselves 
that  this  Is  a  great  nation  and  our  people 
are  mobile.  People  who  live  In  your  town 
may  move  some  place  else  and  people  who 
live  some  place  may  come  into  your  town 
next  year. 

So  we  ought  to  be  thinking  of  the  stand- 
ards of  our  nation  and  each  one  of  us 
trying  to  build  our  community  the  best 
way  we  can — the  standards  that  contribute 
most  to  the  strength  of  this  nation. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Kennedy.  We  know  of  our  next 
speaker's  background  and  experience  as  a 
professor  at  Harvard  University  and  the 
extraordinary  work  and  writing  he  has  done 
about  fiscal  affairs.  We  know  how  fortunate 
we  are  to  have  him  in  the  service  of  our 
government  and  I  want  to  introduce  Secre- 
tary Stanley  Surrey. 

STATEMENT    OF    STANLEY    S.    SITHREY.    ASSISTANT 
8ECKETAKT     FOR     TAX     POLICT,     TSEASXTBT     DE- 

PABTMENT 

Mr.  StTRREY.  I  suppose  If  there  is  any  audi- 
ence that  knows  what  a  tough  Job  a  tax  offi- 
cial has  It's  this  audience  right  here,  of  State 
and  local  officials,  but  I  also  know  this  audi- 
ence realizes  this  tough  Job  of  taxes  has  to 
be  done,  has  to  be  accomplished  if  the  Job 
of  government  Is  to  go  ahead  and  the  Job 
of  government  Is  to  be  accomplished. 

Right  now,  looking  at  the  United  States 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  tax  Job  and  fis- 
cal policy  Job,  our  problem  Is  tc  deal  with 
the  tide  of  rising  demand  that  will  push  us 
Into  an  inflationary  situation  unless  we  take 
appropriate  action  now. 


Appropriate  action,  as  I  am  sure  you  have 
been  told,  is  In  the  temporary  surtax  increase. 

Now,  I  really  believe  that  aU  responsible 
people  In  the  Federal  government.  State  and 
local  governments,  business,  finance  and  la- 
bor, all  understand  this  and  recognize  It  and 
agree  with  It.  And  the  task,  really,  here  at  the 
Federal  level  Is  to  work  out  the  procedure 
to  bring  about  this  result. 

I  fully  believe  that  procediwe  will  be 
worked  out  and  that  this  task  wlU  be  done, 
because  the  alternatives  are  all  too  clear 
and  all  undesirable. 

The  alternative  Is  that  of  a  rising  price 
level  and  rising  set  of  Interest  rate*  and  in- 
terest costs  that  will  take  Its  monetary  toll, 
will  take  Its  monetary  toll  inequitably  and 
unfairly. 

The  tax  Increase,  which  will  take  Its  mone- 
tary toll,  at  least  takes  that  toll  from  all 
businesses  alike  and  from  all  Individuals  ex- 
cept those  m  the  lowest  brackets.  But  If 
you  take  the  other  course  and  say  let's  ac- 
cept the  mfiatlonary  tolls,  the  rising  prices 
and  rising  interest  rates,  then  you  have  an 
inequitable  application.  All  buslneos  won't 
be  hit  the  same. 

You  will  hit  the  housing  Industry,  and  hit 
It  very  hard.  You  will  find  some  amall  busi- 
ness hit  very  hard.  You  will  find  every  busi- 
ness that  Is  at  the  end  of  the  credit  line  hit 
the  hardest. 

Equitably,  you  will  find  that  this  inflation- 
ary toll  will  hit  Individuals  unfairly.  Instead 
of  being  an  across-the-board-like  tax  in- 
crease. It  will  hit  the  elderly,  the  retired. 
those  who  are  In  very  low-paying  Jobs,  who 
will  not  be  subject  to  the  tax  Increase,  those 
who  are  on  welfare  rolls. 

It  will  hit  homebuyere  very  hard.  It  will 
be  difficult,  maybe  Impwsslble,  to  buy  homes. 
as  it  started  to  be  last  year.  It  will  also  hit 
very  hard  functions  that  represent  State  and 
local  government  which  were  hit  hardest  last 
year  when  the  credit  and  monetary  crisis 
was  on. 

Now,  nobody  can  stand  here  and  tell  you 
how  high  prices  are  going  or  how  high  in- 
terest rates  are  going  to  go. 

But  I  can  stand  here  and  say  that  almost 
every  forecaster  will  tell  you  what  the  trend 
Is,  and  the  trend  Is  up.  And  they  all  recog- 
nize that  the  forces  that  are  working  on  the 
economy  are  all  working  now  In  the  same 
direction. 

They  see  a  large  Federal  deficit.  They  sec 
the  absence  of  little  slack  In  the  economy. 
They  see  the  private  sector  with  a  good  head 
of  steam  under  it  and  when  these  combine 
there  Is  Just  no  way  the  economy  can  go 
but  up  very  fast,  and  that  going  up  fast  will 
be  in  a  sense  a  mirage  because  Its  going  up 
will  be  both  really  production  but  a  great 
deal  of  Inflation  buUt  Into  It  and  back  to 
where  I  said  before  we  will  have  this  infla- 
tionary toll. 

Everybody  has  an  Interest  In  the  steady 
growth  of  the  United  Stales.  But  cerUlnly 
you  people  here  have  a  verj-  basic  Interest  In 
seeing  that  our  economy  expands  and  grows 
In  steady  fashion.  Because  it's  the  output, 
the  growth  of  our  economy,  that  has  per- 
mitted us  and  yom  government  and  you  to 
do  the  Job  that  you  have  been  doing  In  the 
last  few  years.  It  permits  you  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  demands  that  are  placed 
upon  you  in  your  local  areas.  The  growth  of 
our  Committee  has  permitted  State  and  local 
governments  since  1961  to  Increase  their  ex- 
penditures 65  percent.  It  has  permitted  their 
tax  receipts  to  rise  by  nearly  $25  billion  In 
this  period  and  that  the  ratio  of  taxes  col- 
lected to  the  Gross  National  Product  for 
State  and  local  governments  hasn't  varied  by 
more  than  one  percent  In  this  whole  period. 

It  has  permitted  Federal  government 
grants  to  go  up  from  $6.5  billion  to  $15  bil- 
lion. All  this  came  about  because  we  have 
had  80  months  of  expansion  In  the  United 
States  and  our  overall  economy  has  grown 
tremenduosly  and  with  that  overall  growth 
In  the  economy  has  come  that  based  upon 
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which  you  collect  your  taxes,  that  base  Irom 
which  you  get  the  money  to  spend,  that 
base  from  which  the  Federal  government  gets 
Its  revenues  to  turn  back  a  good  deal  ol  them 
m  grants  to  your  government. 

So  you  have  a  strong  vested  Interest  In 
this  growth  In  the  economy. 

As  I  say.  It's  In  the  80th  month,  the  long- 
est on  record  You  don't  need  any  qualifica- 
tion about  the  longest  peacetime  expansion 
or  anything  on  record  It  Is  the  longest  ex- 
pansion on  record  that  any  country  can  talk 
about. 

The  Job  is  to  have  a  fiscal  policy  that  keeps 
ic  that  way  and  keeps  It  moving  in  a  steady, 
responsible  way  without  taking  the  toll  of 
people  through  price  rises  without  bringing 
about  the  danger  of  a  price  rise. 

One  last  word  about  a  tax  Increase:  The 
revenues  obtained  from  a  tax  increase  will 
permit  the  Federal  government  to  make  the 
hard  decisions  that  are  needed  for  expendi- 
tures restraint  In  a  setting  that  is  tolerable 
and  a  financial  setting  that  Is  tolerable 
rather  than  to  make  those  decisions  under 
constraint  of  achieving  an  unreasonably 
stringent  budget,  because  the  revenues  aren't 
there.  And  In  view  of  our  many  present 
social  problems,  this  aspect  of  a  tax  Increase 
seema  highly  Important  to  us  and  to  you  and 
consequently  I  think  It  comes  down  to  a  very 
simple  thing,  the  need  U  clear,  the  wisdom 
of  the  tax  Increase  is  clear,  It  Is  the  physical- 
ly responsible  course  for  the  United  States 
government  to  take  at  this  time. 

That  being  so,  I  believe  that  a  responsible 
Congress  will  take  that  course. 

Senator  Kknnkdt.  Could  you  relate  a  little 
bit  to  us  about  the  relationship  between 
cutting  and  spending  and  the  revenues  that 
come  In  from  a  tax  Increase? 

Thla  Is  always  something  that  I  as  a  legis- 
lator am  trying  to  fix  In  my  own  mind.  As  I 
understand  It,  from  an  economic  point  of 
view,  If  you  need  so  much  with  regard  to  the 
deficit,  does  It  make  a  difference  whether  you 
raise  that  from  an  Increase  In  taxes  or  re- 
ducing spending?  As  I  understand  It,  It  does. 
Mr.  StmRKT.  Well,  I  think  right  now  these 
two  matters  work  in  the  same  direction. 
That  is  what  we  have  now  In  this  situation 
Is  a  pretty  strong,  a  very  strong  private 
sector  of  the  economy,  and  on  top  of  that 
the  Federal  Government  spending  a  great 
deal  of  money.  The  extent  to  which  the 
Federal  Government  spends  It  means  It  adds 
to  the  stream  of  funds  available  to  you  people 
in  business  to  spend  and  It  Increases  their 
rate  of  demand  along  with  the  rate  of  private 
demand.  Tou  can  dampen  that  demand  down 
by  either  continuing  to  spend  very  large  at 
the  Federal  level  and  taking  a  great  deal  of 
money  away  from  people  and  bringing  them 
to  the  Federal  level,  and  dampening  down 
the  progressive  sector  of  the  community,  or 
you  can  say  both  of  these  will  come  together 
and  both  will  exercise  a  combined  restraint. 
The  Federal  Government  will  take  more  In 
taxes  from  people,  which  temporarily  does 
lessen  the  demand  for  people  for  goods,  and 
If  the  goods  arcnt  there,  then  this  demand 
for  goods  simply  sends  prices  up  and  lessens 
the  demands  for  business  and  at  the  same 
time  lessens  demand  at  the  Federsil  level. 

So.  at  this  time  the  two  actions  of  raising 
taxes  smd  lowering  expenditures  come  to- 
gether. The  point  Is  not  to  make  either  of 
these  forces  bear  the  entire  burden. 

If  you  make  a  tax  Increase  bear  the  entire 
burden  It  would  be  a  heavy  Increase  on  our 
IDeople  and  that  Is  hard  to  accommodate. 

If.  on  the  other  band,  you  made  reducing 
expenditures  take  up  all  of  the  burden, 
dampening  down  demand,  then  that  would 
be  very  difficult  with  respect  to  the  programs 
that  are  planned  and  underway  and  those 
that  have  to  be  carried  forward. 

Consequently,  the  desire  Is  that  you  bring 
our  forces  of  production  more  in  balance  with 
our  forces  of  demand  by  temporarily  damp- 
ening down  the  demand  of  business  Individ- 


uals tmd  also  the  demand  on  the  Federal 
government  through  its  expenditures. 

X  might  say  this  is  a  temporary  tax  In- 
crease. I  think  If  you  look  at  the  long-run 
future  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  the  form  of 
downward  Federal  taxes  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. We  have  a  strong  revenue  system 
In  the  Federal  government.  In  any  post- 
Vietnam  you  would  have  to  look  at  that 
Federal  tax  system  and  say.  is  It  too  high. 
Is  It  restraining  the  private  sector.  Is  It  taking 
too  much  In  Federal  funds  and  not  enabling 
you  people  to  pay  your  particular  share? 

So  I  think  the  long-run  trend  of  the 
United  States  Is  In  the  form  of  a  lower  Fed- 
eral burden  but  the  short  and  temporary 
problem  Is  that  of  the  higher  burden 

Question:  In  your  post-Vietnam  tax  plan- 
ning, what  Is  the  position  of  the  Department 
and  your  own  thinking  with  respect  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  Federal-State  tax-sharing 
along  the  lines  of  the  Heller  Plan,  or  perhaps 
even  the  development  of  the  local  commu- 
nity as  opposed  to  direct  grants  In  the  Fed- 
eral tax  structure? 

Mr.  StTREET.  I  wouldn't  give  you  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Department  on  that  because  It 
has  not  taken  a  position  on  that  question. 
It  Is  an  Important  question  and  one  we 
should  all  be  thinking  about. 

In  a  sense,  viewed  from  our  Department 
It  Is  not  a  tax  question.  It  Ls  more  of  an  ex- 
penditure question  for  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  because  tax  sharing  and  allocation 
of  revenues  to  the  states  on  some  blanket 
basis  Is  a  method  of  granting  Federal  funds 
to  the  states,  Is  a  method  of  expenditures  to 
states  and  local  government. 

Now,  It  then  poses  the  question  what  Is 
the  best  way  for  the  Federal  government  to 
aid  State  and  local  governments? 
Should  It  be  by  grantfi-ln-ald? 
Should  It  be  by  consolidated  grants  and 
the  Uke? 
Is  there  a  better  grant  system? 
A  more  consolidated,  better  organized  sys- 
tem? 

Or  should  It  be  some  blanket  payment  of 
money  to  the  state? 

I  think  this  is  a  question  that  we  are  com- 
ing to.  But  I  say  it  la  largely  an  expenditure 
question  because  to  some  extent  If  there  Is  to 
be  tax  sharing,  when  it's  quite  likely  that 
there  are  other  ways  of  aiding  the  states 
would  be  at  some  lower  level,  so  I  think  the 
states  and  local  governments  have  to  really 
see  which  in  their  best  Interest  from  the 
standpoint  of  assistance  from  the  Federal 
government,  which  way  will  It  come? 

And  I  think  you  will  find  the  expenditure 
department  of  government,  those  who  are 
charged  at  the  Federal  level,  will  see  that  our 
social  problems  are  solved  and  our  funds  are 
spent  wisely  In  that  solution,  which  of  these 
Is  the  best  arrangement. 

I  also  think  that  any  question  of  tax  shar- 
ing we  have  to  look  at  the  Federal-state  re- 
lationship. 

I  think  one  matter  upon  which  I  have 
spKjken  before,  that  of  industrial  revenue 
bonds,  is  a  matter  out  for  some  solution. 

Question:  I  still  do  not  understand  how 
you  Intend  to  cushion  inflation  by  raising 
taxes. 

Mr.  StTRREv.  Well,  essentially  our  problems 
are  two-fold. 

One,  we  have  an  economy  that  Is  working 
pretty  near  at  capacity.  It  Isn't  likely  to  turn 
out  many  more  goods  all  of  a  sudden.  The 
unemployment  goes  to  3.8  percent. 

By  simply  giving  more  funds,  you  are  going 
to  outbid  your  neighbor  for  the  goods  that 
are  becoming  scarce  If  you  don't  have  the 
excess  funds  to  outbid  him  you  won't  have 
to  outbid  him  and  consequently  the  prices 
will  be  held  reasonable  and  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment Is  going  to  have  to  borrow  the  funds 
It  doesn't  get  through  taxes.  Tou  officials  are 
aware  of  that.  If  the  Federal  government  has 
to  go  Into  the  credit  market,  rather  massive 
borrowing  to  take  care  of  Its  regular  needs 


and  Its  tax  needs,  It  Is  necessarily  going  to 
drive  interest  rates  up  and  that  will  drive 
costs  up  and  that  in  tiu-n  will  drive  price* 
up  also.  That  can  be  prevented  If  the  Federal 
government  doesn't  have  to  go  In  for  a  very 
large  borrowing. 

Question:  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York — I  have  forgotten  his 
name,  but  I  think  he  used  to  live  In  Massa- 
chusetts— cited  very  disturbing  examples  ol 
large  salaried  Individuals  paying  little  or  no 
tax. 

What  does  your  Department  plan  to  do 
in  the  way  of  tax  legislation  to  close  some  of 
these  loopholes? 

Mr.  Surret:  The  President  has  said  that 
he  win  send  up  a  tax  reform  program  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  at  this  session. 
He  doesn't  expect  it  to  be  act«d  on  at  this 
session  because  tax  reform  programs  are 
tough  controversial  matters.  They  take  time 
to  debate,  discuss  and  work  their  way 
through.  He  has  It  and  will  send  It  and  It 
win  deal  with  these  problems. 

I  do  want  to  make  one  point  clear.  A  tax 
reform  program  is  not  a  substitute  for  the 
tax  surcharge.  The  tax  surcharge  revenues 
are  needed  right  now  and  could  be  obtained 
right  now.  The  revenue  you  get  from  a  tax 
reform  will  come  In  under  whatever  programs 
are  adopted  at  the  end  of  next  year  after  the 
debate  is  over.  So  they  won't  help  us  now. 

Secondly.  I  wouldn't  assume  that  the 
moneys  raised  through  tax  reform  are  all  plus 
money  because  tax  reform  consists  of  two 
things:  it  consists  of  placing  taxes  on  those 
who  inequitably  don't  pay  them  today,  and 
It  also  consist*  of  giving  tax  relief  to  those 
who  are  unfairly  treated. 

The  President  has  Indicated  that  his  re- 
forms win  encompass  both  kinds.  In  other 
words,  the  revenues  that  are  obtained 
through  taxing  those  that  have  their  pref- 
erence will  be  used  to  ease  the  tax  situation 
for  those  who  are  unfairly  treated.  So  you 
get  a  balance  of  plusses  and  minuses  but 
not  a  substitute  for  tax  surcharge. 

Senator  Kknnedt.  One  of  the  things  that 
comes  up  when  a  tax  measure  comes  up  In 
the  Congress.  I  think  the  one  that  concernj 
all  of  us  Is  the  oil  depletion. 

Bill  Proxmire  put  in  the  record,  probably 
two  weeks  ago.  that  22  companies  that  are  In 
excess  of  $75  or  $100  million  were  not  paying 
any  taxes  at  all.  And  the  approach  that 
many  of  us  have  followed  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  depletion  Is  that  they  should  not 
have  this  kind  of  depletion  allowance  and 
It  should  be  scaled  down  so  that  the  glanta 
win  take  their  various  exploration  costs  as 
business  expenses.  There  is  no  reason  In  the 
world  why  they  can't  charge  off  their  ex- 
ploration and  leave  the  depletion  allowance 
for  the  Individual,  the  sman  one  that  has 
an  Investment  of  $500,000  or  a  million  dollars. 
But  there  are  a  number  of  things  we  can  do. 
But  I  think  the  point.  I  think  the  thrust  of 
your  question,  which  I  am  sure  the  Secretary 
understands.  I  think  all  Americans  with  re- 
gard to  paying  increased  taxes  feel  a  lot  bet- 
ter about  paying  Increased  taxes  If  they 
know  that  the  system  Is  applied  equitably. 
It  is  now  4:00  o'clock  and  we  have  the 
workshop  panels  here. 

(Tuesday.  Oct.  24.  1967) 
Senator  Kxnnedt.  If  i  rnay  have  your  at- 
tention, we  will  come  to  order  and  I  will  ask 
If  everyone  will  be  kind  enough  to  take  their 
seats. 

I  will  say  good  morning  to  all  of  you  and 
welcome  you  back  to  our  second  day. 

W^e  are  Indeed  fortunate  this  morning  to 
have  the  distinguished  Attornev  General  of 
the  United  States  to  start  and  lead  us  off 
and  talk  with  us  about  many  of  the  matters 
which  he  Is  interested  in  and  I  know  he  will 
be  delighted  to  be  responsive  to  any  of  the 
questions  that  you  might  have. 

Mr.  Attorney  General,  we  are  delighted  to 
have  you  here.  I  have  the  good  fortune  of 
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serving  on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  dur- 
ing the  course  of  many  of  the  legislative 
bearings  I  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
listen  to  his  testimony  and  his  comments 
about  some  of  the  most  Involved,  complex, 
complicated  constitutional  questions  that 
come  before  the  United  States.  He 
is  always  well  prepared,  he  Is  a  soft  spoken 
man,  but  a  man  who  speaks  with  a  very  deep 
sense  of  feeling  and  Intelligence  and  under- 
standing and  comprehension  of  the  law. 

I  think  all  of  us  are  Indeed  fortunate  as 
.Americans  to  have  him  In  his  service  as  the 
Attorney  General  and  It  Is  my  pleasure  to 
introduce  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  Ramsey  Clar*. 

STATEMENT    OF   HON.   RAMSET    CLARK.    ATTORNEY 
GENERAL,   DEPARTMENT  OF  jrSTICE 

Attorney  General  Clark.  Thank  you  very 
i-nuch.  Ted.  and  gentleman,  ladies. 

One  of  my  major  responsibilities  as  Attor- 
ney General  Is  not  only  action,  but  image  In 
the  area  of  law  enforcement,  law  and  order, 
the  rule  of  law,  which  Is  facing  quite  a  test 
and  win  face  probably  a  greater  test  In  our 
very  complex  times. 

It  Is  always  Important.  In  my  Judgment. 
to  start  with  the  context  in  which  we  live 
and  operate.  It  Is  so  easy  to  react  emotion- 
ally and  without  understanding,  but  we  live 
in  a  time  that  Is  unique.  We  live  In  a  time 
when  the  fundamental  fact  of  our  existence 
Is  change.  The  change  Is  very  difficult  for 
individuals,  and  It  Is  particularly  difficult 
'.or  government. 

There  are  two  really  Immense  dynamics 
that  are  causing  change  at  a  rate  that  history- 
has  never  witnessed,  and  It  Is  awfully  Im- 
portant, In  my  Judgment,  that  we  under- 
6Und  that. 

Let's  examine  Just  very  briefly  what  this 
change  seems  to  be  In  this  century  which 
Is  a  short  time  In  history  and  even  In  lives 
of  nations. 

In  1900,  which  was  much  longer  ago  In 
Texas  then  It  was  In  Massachusetts,  we  were 
76.000.000  people,  and  we  were  predominantly 
raral  We  lived  on  the  land  as  man  had 
through  all  history.  We  have  added  255  per- 
cent to  our  population  in  the  first  two-thirds 
of  this,  our  century,  the  first  two-thirds 
being  now  concluded.  And  that  is  immense 
change.  It  is  a  change  that  has  not  been 
witnessed  In  times  past  on  this  continent 
or  elsewhere,  although  It  Is  being  experienced 
throughout  the  world  today,  and  In  other 
nations  at  a  much  greater  rate  than  ours 
even. 

So  population  growth  Is  one  of  the  Im- 
mense dynamics  of  our  time  that  causes 
tremendous  change.  We  will  add  more  people 
In  the  last  third  of  this  centtiry  than  we 
have  In  the  first  two-thirds,  and  that  means 
that  you're  compressing  the  time  within 
which  change  takes  place.  We  added  roughly 
125,000,000  Americans  to  reach  200.000.000 
by  the  two-thirds  mark.  Actually,  we  are 
over  200,000,000.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce won't  admit  It  until  sometime  In 
November,  they  have  got  the  day  and  hour 
picked,  but  they  forget  that  they  didn't  count 
5.000,000  of  us  m  1960  and  they  are  missing 
that  many  now  because  it  Is  hard  to  cotint 
urban  dwellers. 

But  we  wlU  add  not  125,000,000  In  the  next 
33  years,  we  will  add  more  than  140.000.000. 
By  the  most  conservative  estimate  of  our 
statisticians,  our  demographers  and  that  is 
a  short  time.  It  is  a  very  short  time.  It  wlU 
be  Immense  In  Its  Implications  to  the  quaUty 
of  our  Uvea. 

This  fellow  McLuhan  has  pointed  out  in 
the  last  30  years  we  have  enclosed  more 
space  on  this  planet  In  the  architectural 
design  and  construction  of  man  than  In  6 
mlllenltmis.  6.000  years  theretofore,  and  we 
would  encloee  more  space  than  that  In  the 
next  15  years.  And  that  Is  change.  And  the 
people  that  were  predominantly  rural  In  1900 
are  overwhelmingly  urban  In  1967.  Eighty 
percent  of  our  people  live  In  urban  centers 


of  50,000  population  or  more,  and  that  affects 
our  lives  in  many,  many  ways  that  are  hard 
to  appreciate. 

The  other  great  dynamic  of  our  times  is 
science  and  technology,  and  Its  application 
to  our  dally  lives,  and  It  Is  hard  at  any 
moment  to  really  appreciate  what  thlB  means. 
It  can  be  described  in  this  way,  perhaps,  the 
physical  scientists  are  doubling  our  knowl- 
edge, our  basic  knowledge,  fact  data  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live  each  decade.  That 
means  In  the  one-third  of  this  century  that 
remains  we  will  add  to  our  scientific  under- 
standing of  this  total  environment  eight 
times  more  than  we  now  know,  and  we  think 
we  know  a  lot  to  day,  and  that  is  change, 
and  we  win  apply  that  eightfold  knowledge 
at  a  much  faster  rate  to  our  dally  lives 
than  It  has  ever  been  applied  before,  and 
that  will  cause  tremendous  pressures  on  peo- 
ple and  on  Institutions  to  understand,  to 
adapt,  to  maintain  principle  to  meet  new 
conditions. 

A  ph.D  graduating  In  physics  today  will 
be  confronted  In  33  years  when  he  hajs  still 
not  reached  the  height  of  his  Intellectual 
potentials,  he  will  be  faced  with  eight  times 
more  knowledge  In  his  field  than  all  of  his 
teachers,  all  of  the  researchers  knew  when 
he  graduated. 

When  you  place  that  against  Max  Plank's 
observations  that  scientists  no  more  t2ian 
layman  change  their  minds  about  scientific 
facts,  that  It  takes  another  generation  who 
can  see  the  new  truth  and  take  It  as  an 
assumption  of  Ufe,  you  realized  what  trauma 
we  will  go  through  with  this  change 

Who  In  1900  dreamed  of  telertsion.  much 
less  Its  pervasive  effect  on  our  lives  today. 
Who  In  1900  dreamed  of  a  supersonic  air- 
transport capable  of  carrying  hundreds  of 
people  In  Intercontinental  flight  at  speeds  a 
multiple  of  the  speed  of  sound,  a  speed 
which  was  reaUy  not  comprehended  In  mean- 
ing In  1900.  Those  are  changes,  but  we  will 
see  more  change  In  the  next  33  years  by  far 
than  we  have  seen  In  the  last  67,  and  things 
undreamt  of  tcxlay.  things  that  affect  the 
fundamental  way  that  people  live  will  be  old 
fashioned  In  the  year  2000. 

There  has.  In  my  Judgment,  been  more 
change  In  the  way  people  live  In  the  first 
two-thirds  of  this  century  than  recorded 
history  In  the  years  heretofore  and  there  wiU 
be  more  change  than  there  has  been. 

Government,  the  flrst  principle  of  govern- 
ment being  the  rule  of  law  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  rule  of  law,  has  got  to  adapt  to 
that  change,  has  got  to  maintain  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  It  is  based  In  the  light  of 
entirely  new  conditions. 

We  don't  have  time  for  the  leisurely  adap- 
tation of  the  18th  and  19th  centtiry.  We  have 
got  to  initiate,  we  have  got  to  Implement, 
we  have  got  to  have  more  vision,  more  cour- 
age, and  more  action  than  people  have  re- 
quired at  any  time  in  history,  I  believe,  be- 
cause we  are  Involved  in  a  sweeping  change 
that  wUl  not  slow  down  and  will  not  turn 
around. 

Every  place  I  go.  I  am  asked  what  causes 
all  this  crime?  Well,  you  Just  don't  have  a 
ten  word  answer  for  anything  like  that.  I 
don't  believe  a  soap  company  could  have  a 
contest  seeking  an  answer  In  25  words  or 
less.  But  basically  people  cause  crime.  Tou 
and  I,  our  clxlldren,  our  relatives,  our  friend*, 
people  cauae  crime  and  crime  measures  the 
quality  of  the  people.  It  measures  the  regard 
or  the  respect  they  have  for  the  rights  of 
others,  because  it  Is  basically  a  disregard 
and  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  others. 

Our  first  burden  is,  to  work  with  our  people 
In  areas  In  which  governments  must  work 
Is,  clear.  Just  as  the  area  in  which  all  of  our 
social  organisations,  our  families  and  otir  in- 
dividual selfa  must  work  and  that  Is  youth. 
The  crime  Commission  as  every  crime  com- 
mission before  It,  including  the  Wlckersham 
Commission  In  1941  said  to  reduce  crime  you 
have  got  to  work  with  Juveniles,   and   the 


statistics  show  nothing  more  clearly.  In  the 
first  seven  years  of  this  decade  adult  crime, 
according  to  our  best  statistics,  has  actually 
declined  very  slightly,  but  declined  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population,  the  adult  popula- 
«on. 

Not  so  Juvenile  crime,  it  Is  up  more  than 
57  percent.  Last  year,  1966.  a  half  million 
automobiles  stolen,  two- thirds  were  stolen  by 
kids  under  18  years  o:  age,  two-thirds.  That 
proportion  of  our  population  between  the 
ages  of  11  and  17  which  Is  13  percent  ol  our 
total  population  committed  half  of  our  three 
most  frequent  property  crimes,  larceny,  bur- 
glary, theft 

That  Is  what  this  generation  Is  building 
In  the  next. 

Now.  of  course,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  our  young  people  have  deep  respect  for 
the  rights  of  others.  But  far  too  many  don't, 
and  when  there  Is  widespread  Juvenile 
crime  and  juvenile  delinquency.  It  describes 
the  failure  of  the  generation  before  and  pre- 
dicts the  problems  of  the  generation  to  be. 
We  have  got  to  work  as  governments,  as 
Individuals  through  every  social  organiza- 
tion, through  our  churches,  to  build  our 
youth.  We  have  got  to  have  more  concern 
for  them.  We  have  got  to  devote  more  re- 
sources to  them.  It  Is  a  reflection  upon  how 
much  we  care  about  ourselves  when  we 
recognize  that  83  percent  of  the  Juvenile 
courts  In  these  United  States  have  no  access 
to  psychological  or  psychiatric  help  for  kids 
In  trouble.  That  one-third  have  not  even  a 
case  worker,  much  less  a  probation  officer. 
That  means  that  a  Judge  with  a  Juvenile 
before  him  in  the  well  of  the  court  charged 
with  crime,  has  two  options.  How  would  you 
Uke  to  be  the  Judge:  Sentence  that  kid  to 
prison  where  one  out  of  four  last  year  spent 
their  days  with  hardened  adult  criminals,  no 
segregation  whatsoever.  No  special  treatment 
because  he  was  a  kid  of  14  years  old,  with- 
out any  previous  experience  In  crime,  wlth- 
rut  any  known  social — anti -social  conduct 
theretofore.  One  out  of  four  In  prison  with 
whoever  happened  to  be  In  there  that  day, 
be  they  murderers,  organized  crime,  dope 
addicts  or  anything  else.  That  Is  one  choice 
the  Judge  has. 

The  other  choice  Is  send  the  kid  back  to 
the  environment  that  contributed  at  least  to 
his  getting  into  this  trouble  in  the  first  place, 
and  what  will  that  do  for  the  kid  and  his  op- 
portunity? Government  has  got  to  supply  re- 
sources to  work  with  these  youths.  The  most 
remarkable  statistic  In  all  of  our  crime  ex- 
perience at  this  time  in  my  Judgment  Is  this: 
Four  out  of  five  persons  in  these  United 
States  convicted  of  felony  today,  and  felony 
Is  serious  crime,  four  out  of  five  were  con- 
victed of  misdemeanors  before  that,  and 
nearly  always  when  they  were  kids.  There 
was  our  opportimlty  to  reduce  crime  objec- 
tively. We  know.  In  my  Judgment  we  know 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  sci- 
ences have  brought  the  potential  to  us  to 
divert  at  least  half  of  those  away  from  Uvea 
of  crime,  at  least  half  and  If  you  do  that 
then  you  have  reduced  the  serious  crime  In 
your  community  and  you  have  reduced  it 
substantially. 

If  you  really  reduced  half  of  It  there  will 
be  forty  percent  of  your  serious  crime.  Let's 
not  fool  ourselves,  a  lot  of  crime  Is  uncon- 
trollable. I  think  we  would  all  agree  that 
murder  \b  probably  the  ultimate  crime.  But 
39  percent  of  all  murders  are  within  families, 
husband-wife,  father-son.  Another  40  percent 
are  between  people  acquainted  with  each 
other,  beer  drinking  buddies,  lovers,  that  type 
of  crime  is  very  dilBcult  to  control  because 
that  is  the  manifestation  of  htmian  nature. 
It  gets  emotional  and  something  violent 
happens,  emd  you  can't  have  a  policeman  In 
every  kitchen  or  In  every  automobile,  so  we 
are  dealing  with  the  crime  we  have  to  deal 
with.  We  have  to  deal  with  the  crime  that 
Is  controllable  and  that  is  lives  that  fall  into 
the  patterns  of  crime.  Not  the  one-time  of- 
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fender,  but  patterns  of  crime  In  Individual 
lives  and  resources  of  government  need  Im- 
mense building  for  these  purposes,  and  in 
this  whole  United  Sutes — Federal,  State,  and 
local  government  in  all  its  correctional,  pris- 
on. Jail,  rehabilitation  efforts  spends  only 
one  billion  dollars,  only  one  billion  dollars. 
We  spent  8.8  billion  for  tobacco.  We  spend 
1.6  billion  for  whiskey,  but  we  don't  care 
enough  about  the  crime  in  our  midst  except 
to  complain  about  It,  to  do  more,  to  work 
in  the  correctional  rehabilitation  way  with 
Juvenile  offenders  where  we  know  that  is 
one  place  we  can  make  a  huge  difference. 

I  would  place,  as  your  number  one  goal 
your  personal — knowing  that  your  govern- 
ment is  doing  everything  It  can  with  the 
kids  in  Its  community,  that  it  has  helped 
organize  and  lead  social  organizations  to 
make  similar  efforts,  because  that  is  the  best 
technique  for  crime  prevention  and  law  en- 
forcement not  only  tomorrow,  but  today  as 
well. 

Second,  and  the  second  most  Important, 
are  the  agencies  of  criminal  Justice  them- 
selves on  the  law  enforcement  side. 

We  have  In  the  United  States  approximate- 
ly 425,000  full-time  law  enforcement  officers. 
By  and  large  the  standards  set  for  them  are 
nominal  or  non-existent.  By  and  large  the 
training,  the  on-going  training,  the  Initial 
training  established  for  them  is  either  non- 
existent or  out  of  Iceeplng  with  the  needs 
of  the  day  By  and  large  the  compensation 
that  these  men  and  women  receive  for  their 
services,  which  is  the  first  order  of  business 
of  government,  are  grossly  Inadequate.  By 
and  large  the  organization  of  Jurisdiction 
within  which  they  operate  was  designed  for 
18th  or  19th  century  rural  and  small  town 
America,  and  are  absolutely  inadequate  to  the 
need  of  the  day. 

We  are  a  metropolitan  people.  We  are  an 
urban  people.  Government  must  meet  the 
needs  of  our  time  particularly  in  the  light 
of  the  change  that  Is  taking  place  today 
imii  the  greater  change  that  Is  coming. 

We  have  got  40,000  police  Jurisdictions  In 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  believe  a  rational 
defense  of  that  number  can  be  made.  It 
means  ineffectiveness,  it  means  inefficiency. 
Every  Jurisdiction  of  criminal  Justice  In  the 
United  States  Is  affected  by  the  conduct 
of  other  Jurisdictions.  If  a  city  or  a  munici- 
pality condones  or  protests  gambling  within 
its  Jurisdiction  that  affects  surrounding  Juris- 
dictions. If  Its  police  force  is  inadequate  that 
affects  surrounding  Jurisdictions.  If  the 
prosecution  in  one  Jurisdiction  is  Inadequate, 
It  Is  too  lenient,  is  plain  Ineffective,  that 
affects  surrounding  Jurisdictions.  If  the 
backlogs  In  one  Jurisdiction  where  crime 
is  not  punished  swiftly  that  affects  other 
Jurisdictions. 

If  the  correctional  Institutions  of  one 
Jurisdiction  are  turning  people  loo.'^e  who  are 
bent  on  further  crime,  that  aTect*  of^er 
Jurisdictions.  We  are  the  most  mobile,  ihe 
most  transient  people  who  ever  lived  Only 
one  In  five  In  the  United  Stites  todav  lives 
within  50  miles  of  where  he  was  born  If  you 
went  back  through  history  you  would  prob- 
ably find  that  fewer  than  one  In  five  hereto- 
fore had  ever  gotten  50  miles  aw.Tv  from 
where  they  were  born,  and  this  affects  us  In 
many  ways.  This  means  we  are  the  most 
interdependent  people  that  ever  lived,  that 
we  have  to  have  exrellenc?  In  all  of  oiir  Juris- 
dictions or  all  of  our  turlsdlctlons  suffer 

Within  a  single  jurisdiction  If  you  have 
s:ood  police  but  poor  prosecution  you  are  not 
getting  much  in  terms  of  government  protec- 
tion. If  you  have  good  police  and  good  pros- 
ecution, but  courts  have  years  of  delay  there 
Is  no  real  inhibition  to  criminal  conduct  be- 
cause they  can't  see  the  penalty  that  far 
away. 

If  you  have  good  police,  you  have  pot  good 
proacutlon.  you  have  good  courts  that  are 
current  on  their  caseloads,  but  you  have  In- 
adequate facilities  for  your  Jails,  your  pris- 
ons,   vour    corrections,    rehabilitation,    vour 


probation  and  parole  efforts,  then  the  whole 
thing  is  a  waste  because  It  is  Just  speeding 
up  the  treadmill  they  will  be  right  back  in. 
You  have  got  to  be  excellent  in  all  of  these. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  organize  our 
Jurisdictions  to  meet  today's  needs.  We  liave 
a  responsibility  to  build  excellence  in  each 
of  our  agencies  of  criminal  Justice,  to  see 
that  they  have  adequate  resources  to  face 
this  most  critical  of  our  domestic  problems. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  bring  excel- 
lence to  police  departments. 

If  I  were  asked  what  is  the  one  most  Im- 
portant thing  to  do  for  a  police  department 
to  assure  its  performance,  I  would  say  salaries. 
I  was  riding  back  from  one  of  the  major 
Southern  cities  with  a  major,  one  of  the  five 
biggest  cities  in  the  South,  back  in  the  spring 
actually.  He  had  been  Mayor  for  14  months 
and  we  got  to  talking  about  crime  control  as 
seems  like  I  nearly  always  do  whenever  I  am 
talking  with  anybody  and  he  ai,ked  what 
would  you  say  is  the  most  Important  thing  I 
can  do  to  build  good  law  enforcement  to  pro- 
vide adequate  public  safety  in  my  city.  I  said, 
"pay  your  police  an  adequate  salary."  He  said, 
"I  am  awfully  glad  to  hear  you  say  that."  He 
said.  "I  have  been  in  office  14  months,  we  have 
had  three  pay  raises  already."  I  said,  "That 
is  fine  leadership.  What  do  you  pay  a  begin- 
ning rookie  now?"  And  he  said,  '$325  a 
month."  You  can't  do  It  that  way.  You  can- 
not poor  boy  that  way.  Police  have  to  be  pro- 
fessional. Our  liberty  depends  on  It  as  well  as 
the  public  safety. 

This  Isn't  the  19th  century.  Our  problems 
are  essentially  different.  The  police,  the  great 
police  problem  of  the  last  third  of  this  cen- 
tury will  be  police-community  relations.  You 
cannot  police  a  people  who  do  not  support 
the  police.  You  have  got  a  garrison  situation 
any  other  way.  We  have  got  to  bring  to  the 
police  service  the  quality  of  people  who  have 
the  support  of  their  governments  and  the  re- 
spect of  the  community  that  can  maintain  a 
police-community  relations  environment  that 
will  permit  the  police  to  be  effective,  and  until 
we  do  that  we  will  be  embroiled  in  the  con- 
troversy that  we  are  embroiled  In  today  and 
we  will  see  further  isolation  and  further 
polarization  of  minority  groups  and  poor,  and 
that  will  be  Intolerable  as  otu-  country  grows. 

We  require  as  at  no  other  time  in  this  area 
local  leadership.  Our  country  has  preached 
local  law  enforcement  from  the  beginning  and 
this  Is  one  of  those  very  happy  areas  where 
we  have  practiced  what  we  have  preached. 
But  If  local  law  enforcement  was  good 
preachment  In  the  18th  century.  It  is  essen- 
tial In  the  19th  century,  and  more  bo  in  the 
20th  century,  because  you  cannot  be  effective 
in  a  nation  of  200.000,000  people  except 
through  excellence  In  local  law  enforcement. 
The  Federal  Government  cannot  build  and 
maintain  a  national  police  force  that  can  be 
effective  nor  could  it  be  efficient.  This  depends 
upon  local  Jurisdictions  organized  to  meet  the 
needs  of  their  areas. 

We  do  not  want  a  national  police  force.  In 
addition  to  its  ineffectiveness  and  Its  Ineffi- 
ciency It  would  be  a  threat  to  our  liberty  and 
we  must  never  forget  that  that  is  the  hope 
for  mankind,  the  one  opportunity  for  In- 
dividual fulfillment. 

I  hope  that  each  of  you  will  look  to  see 
what  he  can  do,  what  leadership  he  can  pro- 
vide In  the  field  of  youth  opportunity.  In 
the  field  of  crime  prevention  among  you.  In 
the  field  of  rehabilitation  of  youth  offenders 
and  in  perfecting  your  agencies  of  criminal 
Justice.  It  is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to 
be  with  you  this  morning. 

Senator  Kennedt.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Attorney  General. 

I  know  there  are  some  questions  for  you. 
I  might  Just  ask  you  whether  you  would 
care  or  whether  you  can  comment  on  the 
conviction  down  In  Mississippi.  Is  there  any- 
thing you  can  tell  us  really  about  this  that 
might  b«  of  Interest  to  our  people  here  from 
Massachusetts? 

Attorney  General  Clark.  Well,  I  do  not  like 
to  comment  on  particular  cases  Involving  in- 


dividuals. I  think  that  under  our  system  of 
Justice  the  best  conunent  is  the  Jury's  verdict, 
and  I  can  say  without  regard  to  the  case 
particularly  or  the  Individuals  Involved,  be- 
cause It  Is  not  for  me  as  an  individual  or  as 
Attorney  General  to  indict  or  convict,  but 
for  courts  and  Juries,  but  I  can  say  that  I 
believe  we  turned  an  Important  corner  with 
that  verdict.  I  am  awfully  proud  a  Federal 
Court,  a  Federal  Jury  that  showed  real  cour- 
age that  Is  very  difficult  for  people  from 
Massachusetts  to  understand,  I  believe,  real 
courage,  and  a  team  of  Federal  lawyers  who 
worked  with  Intense  diligence  and  falrnew 
in  presenting  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Plante.  BUI  Plante,  Essex  Countv 
Newspapers  in  Massachusetts. 

The  problem  you  pose  about  the  Jurlsdlo- 
tlonal  differences  and  the  inequities  which 
result  from  them  because  of  Ills  with  which 
we  are  all  familiar,  but  inasmuch  as  the 
financial  support  of  the  police  department* 
have  depended  upon  Individual  tax  struc- 
tures of  communities  bordering  upon  one 
another  and  Inasmuch  as  communities  have 
varied  considerably  with  the  ability  to  pro- 
vide for  their  services.  Isn't  It  likely  that 
unless  funds  are  available  from  a  higher  gov- 
ernment source  to  eradicate  these  differences 
that  these  Jurisdictional  differences  and  In- 
equities  of  the  police  are  bound  to  continue? 

Attorney  General  Clark.  Let  me  make 
several  observations  but  begin  by  saying  that 
essentially  I  agree  with  your  observation. 

I  think  It  Is  not  a  problem  that  Is  pecu- 
liar to  law  enforcement,  however.  The  basic 
problem  Is  how  do  local  governments  secure 
a  tax  basis  that  is  adequate  to  finance  the 
services  that  they  need  to  provide  for  their 
people,  and  there  is  a  piece  of  that  pie. 

Let  me  observe,  second,  that  the  President's, 
President  Johnson's  Safe  Streets  and  Crime 
Control  Act  Is  directed  precisely  at  this 
problem.  That  as  conceived  and  presented 
to  the  Congress  It  would  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  local  governments  to  triple  the 
average  annual  national  rate  of  expenditure 
for  law  enforcement  purposes. 

We  find,  looking  across  the  country,  that 
we  spend  really  Just  barely  over  $4  billion 
a  year  for  all  of  our  expenditures  for  criminal 
Justice,  all  of  our  police,  and  all  of  our 
prosecutors,  all  of  our  courts,  with  all  of 
their  ancUlar  assistance,  all  of  our  correc- 
tional activities.  Jails,  prisons,  probation, 
parole.  Just  a  little  bit  over  $4  billion.  We 
find  that  we  are  increasing,  this  is  Federal, 
State  and  local,  and  state  has  better  than  60 
percent  of  the  total,  Federal  Government 
has  less  than  5  percent  of  the  total. 

The  annual  rate  of  increase  is  about  five 
percent  a  year.  That  Is  clearly  inadequate 
when  you  take  population  growth,  when  you 
take  inflation  and  other  factors,  when  you 
take  where  we  are  now  and  where  we  need 
to  be  now,  I  doubt  that  five  percent  a  year 
keeps  up.  The  Crime  Control  Act  will  provide 
the  opportunity,  the  funds  and  the  formula 
and  the  guidance  under  the  findings  of  the 
Crime  Commission  Report,  which  is  the  most 
comprehensive  study  of  crime  ever  made.  In 
my  Judgment,  to  triple  that,  to  raise  it  to 
15  percent. 

Now.  if  you  do  that  for  three  years,  if  you 
triple  that  for  three  years,  you  have  made 
an  Immense  difference  in  your  potential  for 
law  enforcement  and  I  think  that  Is  an 
essential  thing  to  do. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  that  more  of 
the  same  won't  meet  the  need  of  today  or 
tomorrow.  I  think  that  we.  as  individuals, 
have  to  look  without  regard  to  our  personal 
situation  to  what  Is  best  for  the  people  m 
our  community,  to  what  is  best  for  the 
people  In  our  state,  to  what  Is  best  for  the 
people  In  our  nation. 

1  doubt  very  seriously  that  we  can  Justify 
30,  40,  50  police  Jurisdictions  in  a  single 
metropolitan  county,  and  we  find  that.  I 
doubt  very  seriously  that  we  can  expect 
either  effectiveness  or  efficiency  under  those 
circumstances. 
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I  think  there  are  many  devices  that  can 
be  used  to  overcome  that.  A  simple  one  is 
one  that  has  been  used  In  Los  Angeles 
County.  There  you  have  got  a  major  city, 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles.  It  only  has  a  frac- 
tion of  the  total  population  though.  It  has 
got  a  police  force  of  about  5,600  men. 
There  are  literally  scores  of  municipalities 
outside  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  but 
within  the  County  of  Los  Angeles  they  have 
arranged,  many  of  them  have  arranged, 
with  the  sheriff's  office  under  contract  for 
the  provision  of  law  enforcement  protec- 
tion. As  a  result  you  have  got  the  largest 
sheriff's  office  In  the  United  States  in  Los 
Angeles  County.  He  has  more  than  five 
times  more  deputy  sheriffs  than  the  United 
States  ha.s  deputy  marshals  for  the  whole 
nation.  We  have  not  undr-r  7000  deputy 
marshals  for  the  whole  U.S.  He  has  got 
3,000  deputy  sheriffs  for  his  county.  He 
doesn't  police  the  whole  county  outside  of 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  but  he  police--  more 
than  30  towns  and  municipalities  outside. 
He  has  a  potential  because  of  size  to  pro- 
vide training,  to  provide  salaries,  to  provide 
mass  force  where  it  is  needecl- 

The  Mayor  of  Cambridge,  Maryland,  came 
up  to  me  the  other  day  and  he  said  "What 
do  I  do  as  the  Mayor  of  this  little  town  if 
thousands  of  people  who  might  cause  a  dis- 
turbance come  to  my  town?  How  many  po- 
licemen can  I  have?"  He  can't  have  enough. 
It  would  take  more  than  his  citizenry  under 
some  circumstances  that  are  readily  Imag- 
inable. 

He  has  got  to  look  to  a  greater  resource, 
and  that  has  to  be  some  type  of  government 
that  can  provide  It. 

Question:  JohnErhardt. 

It  has  often  been  stated  we  should  be  try- 
ing to  get  a  uniform  training  program  for 
the  police  officers  throughout  the  country. 
How  much  progress  is  being  made  along  this 
line?  It  has  always  been  stated  that  a  po- 
liceman will  eventually  have  a  college  degree 
before  they  will  put  him  on  the  police  force. 
Is  this  a  true  statement?  What  are  the  tend- 
encies in  this  direction ' 

Attorney  General  Clark.  On  the  uniform 
training  let  me  say,  I  don't  like  the  word, 
but  It  Is  a  very  popular  one  right  now,  but 
this  is  a  pluralistic  society,  there  are  dif- 
ferences in  different  parts  of  the  country 
and  it  is  a  very  vital  and  valuable  difference 
to  the  U.S.  Uniform  training  In  the  sense 
we  train  a  fellow  in  Boston  the  same  which 
we  train  him  In  Austin,  Texas,  is  very  dubi- 
ous In  my  Judgment.  I  think  they  need  to 
be  trained  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  par- 
ticular Jurisdiction  and  there  are  Immense 
differences.  New  York  City  needs  a  particu- 
lar type  of  training,  but  if  you  get  out  to 
Western  Massachusetts  I  don't  think  there 
would  be  much  real  advantage  to  the  kind 
of  training  New  York  police  need.  Training 
Is  one  of  the  critical  needs  of  law  enforce- 
ment. We  emphasize  training  In  the  Law  En- 
forcement  Assistance  Act.  We  emphasize 
training  In  the  Crime  Control  Act  that  we 
hope  will  be  law  before  the  end  of  this  year. 

Police  have  to  keep  up.  They  have  got  to  be 
looking  forward.  They  have  got  to  devote  re- 
search to  p>ollce  techniques  to  bring  the  police 
out  of  what  are  essentially  19th  century 
equipment  and  techniques,  but  not  uniform. 

On  college  training  for  police,  let  me  say 
there  Is  a  clear  trend  that  way.  Multnomah 
County,  Oregon,  Is  the  county  In  which  Port- 
land Is  located  today  requires  a  college  de- 
gree for  a  beginning  deputy  sheriff.  That  is 
good.  They  can  obtain  them.  They  pay.  They 
have  got  a  waiting  list  of  men  who  want  to 
be  deputy  sheriffs  In  Multnomah  County, 
men  with  college  degrees. 

Now,  we  found  In  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Act  which  was  passed  with  the 
very  great  help  of  your  Senator  Ted  Kennedy. 
that  fewer  than  10  states  had  police  science 
courses  in  any  college  in  the  state.  Rather 
remarkable,  not  a  single  institution  of  higher 


learning  that  had  any  course  in  police  sci- 
ence, and  the  high  schools  weren't  teaching 
it. 

One  of  the  primary  uses  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Act  has  been  the  set- 
ting up  of  police  science  courses  In  colleges. 
Today  almost  two-thirds  of  the  States  have 
colleges  within  their  Jurisdictions  because  of 
this  Act  that  are  providing  police  science 
courses  for  people  Interested  In  careers  In  law 
enforcement. 

I  think  the  educational  standards  for  po- 
lice over  the  country  need  to  be  raised  Im- 
mensely. I  think  It  Is  critical  to  performance 
I  think  It  Is  critical  to  public  safety,  and  I 
think  It  Is  critical  to  liberty. 

There  were  something  over  15,000  but  leas 
than  16,000  policemen  recruited  for  the  New 
York  police  force  between  1956  and  1966. 
Fewer  than  400  out  of  these  more  than  15,000 
had  college  degrees,  and  that  Is  a  pretty 
darned  good  police  force,  I  should  say.  But 
that  shows  we  are  Just  even  In  good  police 
forces  not  getting  nearly  enough  college  men. 
We  have  got  to  look  for  leadership,  we  have 
got  to  look  for  strength  and  leadership  In  all 
enforcements  because  It  Is  much  more  Im- 
portant than  It  was  in  bygone  days. 

Question:  I  think  one  of  the  themes  of 
your  talk  was  the  long-range  effectiveness  of 
police  is  really  to  avoid  a  garrison  state. 
Could  we  develop  the  popular  habit  of  re- 
spect for  law? 

And  I  wonder  If  you  could  give  any  specific 
ex.imples  of  viable  police-community  pro- 
grams you  have  observ'ed  across  the  country? 
Attorney  General  Clark .  Well,  that  is 
really  an  excellent  question  because  it  goes 
to  what  I  consider  to  be  the  greatest  police 
problems  of  the  years  ahead. 

It  Is  a  controversy.  Police,  I  have  had 
friends  In  police  all  my  life.  I  have  been 
fortunate  In  that  regard,  and  some  of  the 
flneet  people  I  know  have  been  police,  but 
over  a  period  of  time  entry  Into  police  work 
has  been  from  particular  segments  of  the 
total  population  and  police  have  become 
more  Isolated  over  the  years. 

One  of  the  strange  Ironies  Is  that  In 
working  for  improving  the  efficiency  of  police 
we  have  removed  them  from  the  conununlty. 
We  came  to  realize  this  about  five  years  ago, 
but  for  years  we  had  really  been  working 
toward  the  one-man  f>ollce  squad  car  and 
doing  all  of  our  police  work  that  way,  and 
removing  the  precinct  station  and  having 
one  great  big  massive  efficient  central  office 
and  Just  policemen  out  there  In  cars,  and 
Just  like  other  drivers,  you  can't  see  them, 
you  can't  Identify  with  them,  you  can't  know 
them.  We  realize  now  you  can't  go  on  that 
way  because  we  have  to  build  the  police 
back  Into  the  community.  Chief  O.  W. 
Wilson.  Chief  of  the  Police  Department  of 
Chicago.  Just  recently  retired  and  one  of 
your  great  police  leaders  over  the  last  35  or 
40  years  has  said  every  police  officer  must 
really  be  a  social  worker  as  well  and  I  think 
that'  is  not  too  good  a  thing  for  us  to 
emphasize,  but  It  has  a  great  truth  In  it  that 
we  have  to  be  very  much  aware  of. 

When  police  hear  It  they  say  that  Is  not 
for  me.  I  am  after  safecrackers  and  things 
like  that. 

But  when  you  look  at  what  police  really  do, 
when  you  nieasure  their  phone  calls,  when 
you  measure  the  number  of  times  they  have 
to  get  a  cat  out  of  a  tree  or  a  kid  off  a 
window  ledge  or  a  wife  says  her  husband 
Is  coming  home  or  somebody  Is  locked  In 
the  bathroom  or  stuff  like  that,  you  realize 
the  great  preponderance  of  the  police  work 
has  been  in  these  other  areas  and  this  is 
how  attitudes  as  to  how  police  perform  are 
created. 

We  sUU  have  In  major  cities  completely 
out  of  touch  with  reality  up  to  one-third  of 
all  police  activity  going  toward  dealing  with 
drunks.  Police  can't  deal  with  drunks  really. 
It  Is  not  their  responsibility  to  deal  with 
drunks.  They  are  not   trained  to  deal  with 


drunks.  It  Is  not  really  a  law  enforcement 
problem  as  even  the  courts  are  telling  us 
now.  while  the  medical  people  have  been 
telling  us  that  for  years.  You  are  not  ac- 
complishing anything  by  picking  drunks  up 
and  taking  them  down  to  a  Jail  and  letting 
them  dry  out  for  10  or  20  or  30  days  or  what- 
ever it  Is  and  then  sending  them  out  to  come 
back  In.  That  Just  Is  not  the  way  to  make 
a  change  or  make  a  difference. 

Police-community  relations  have  to  be 
tailored  to  the  particular  community,  I  think 
it  Is  awfully  Important  for  police  to  identify 
with  school  kids  at  an  early  age.  A  couple 
of  years  ago  I  was  talking  to  a  police  group 
and  I  said  "you  know.  I  Just  hate  to  see  us 
take  the  police  away  from  school  crossings." 
I  know  It  Is  efficient  to  get  some  woman  out 
there  or  get  somebody  else  who  is  not  a 
policeman.  I  know  even  in  some  high  schools 
today  if  a  policeman  is  there  people  are  going 
to  throw  things  at  them.  But  we  have  to 
change  that,  not  run  away  from  It. 

I  think  police  have  to  l>e  close  to  school 
kids  and  we  have  to  develop  a  relationship 
back  in  grammar  school  If  not  before  where 
kids  believe,  because  It  Is  the  truth,  that 
policemen  are  there  to  protect  society,  pro- 
tect them,  to  protect  their  rights.  He  is  a 
friend,  and  so  we  have  got  to  work  with  kids, 
we  have  got  to  work  with  high  schools,  we 
have  got  to  build  in  the  Individual  police- 
men, because  the  chief  can  talk  all  he  wants 
to.  It  Is  what  the  policemen  are  doing  out  on 
the  beat  that  makes  these  impressions. 

The  Individual  policeman  has  to  reallee 
his  responsibility  as  a  public  servant,  to  be 
firm,  to  enforce  the  law.  to  be  fair  and  to 
seciu-e  the  resptect  of  those  citizens. 

I  think  in  all  of  cur  surveys  of  central  city 
America  of  the  minority  problem  in  central 
city  America,  the  statistic  that  causes  you 
the  most  concern,  I  say  statistic,  this  is  a 
poll  sort  of  thing,  but  it  is  what  the  Negro 
community  in  the  major  city  thinks  about 
the  police  compared  to  what  the  white  com- 
munity living  In  the  suburbs  around  central 
city  thinks  about  the  pvolice.  and  they  are 
two  different  worlds.  The  same  police,  same 
city,  but  one,  the  variation  of  66  percent  of 
the  people  In  the  white  community  who 
really  have  no  particular  contact  with  the 
police  except  when  they  have  run  through 
a  red  light  or  speeded  or  the  dog  has  been 
lost  or  something  like  that.  85  percent  say 
there  is  no  police  brutality,  that  the  police 
are  doing  a  fine  Job,  except  for  crime  In  the 
streets  and  we  Just  need  more  police. 

You  get  down  to  the  Negro  community  and 
the  percentage  will  be  Just  reversed,  85  per- 
cent will  feel  Just  the  opposite.  And  one 
reason  is  there  is  a  high  police  presence 
in  contact  there. 

We  found  In  South  Central  Los  Angeles 
where  we  had  12  percent  of  the  population 
of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  In  a  45  square 
mile  area,  it  is  a  great  big  sprawling  city, 
65  percent  of  the  population  bad  arrests  five 
times  the  greater  than  the  general  popula- 
tion. Those  are  the  areas  where  we  have  to 
build  strong  poUce-comjpSnlty  relations. 

Question:  Tenney  of  Truro. 

Mr.  Attorney  General,  would  you  care  to 
comment  on  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
and  their  effect  on  law  enforcement? 

Attorney  General  Clark.  It  Is  hard  to  gen- 
eralize about  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
because  there  have  been  so  many.  I  must  say 
I  don't  agree  with  all  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions  In  the  crime  field  or  any  other 
field.  It  would  be  an  adnUssion  of  intellectual 
poverty  if  I  did.  I  guess,  but  I  would  say  this 
about  several.  They  are  realistic,  and  as  they 
are  Implemented  they  will  bring  about  a 
higher  level  of  police  efficiency  and  police 
science. 

Lets  take  confessions.  You  know  we  Juii 
worry  about  confessions  all  the  time,  but  we 
worry  In  Ignorance,  by  and  large.  The  aver- 
age citizen  doesn't  know  enough  about  police 
problems  and  about   the  role  of  confessions 
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ia  police  problems  to  really  have  a  feel  for 
what  It  means.  It  Just  seems  absurd  to  him 
that  when  a  fellow  has  confessed  that  Is  not 
the  end  of  it,  you  know.  In  1931  the  Wlcker- 
sham  Commission  reported  that  police  con- 
fessions in  many,  many  areas  of  the  United 
States  to  a  very  high  degree  were  extracted 
by  force.  Do  we  really  think  that  we  had  bet- 
ter police  work  then  than  we  have  now?  I 
don't  think  anybody  does. 

In  what  proportion  of  the  circumstances 
are  police  confessions  secured  really  Im- 
pwrtant?  I  guess  one  of  the  most  controversial 
rules  of  law  ever  pronounced  by  a  court  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  Is  U.S.  v,  Mallory  In 
1957.  The  Supreme  Court  said  that  an  indi- 
vidual Is  entitled  to  be  arraigned  after  an 
arrest  following  Rule  5ia)  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  without  un- 
necessary delay.  This  fellow  Mallory,  who  I 
haven't  found  anybody  who  thinks  Is  much 
of  a  person,  they  held  him  for  something  like 
30  hours  and  he  had  probably  committed,  I 
think,  he  was  later  convicted  of  it,  but  it 
slips  my  mind  right  now,  of  a  pretty  horren- 
dous crime. 

But  he  was,  his  case  was.  reversed. 

Now  over  a  period  of  10  years  since  Mallory, 
there  have  been  130  cases  reached  the  app>el- 
late  courts  roughly,  involving  the  Mallory 
Issue.  In  only  about  30  of  those  has  there 
been  a  reversal. 

Now.  you  can't  say  it  was  Just  because  of 
Mallory,  There  are  many  other  factors  in 
these  cases.  If  you  brought  it  down  purely  to 
Mallory  it  would  be  a  fraction  of  30,  but 
who  knows?  I  think  of  the  30  odd  two-thirds 
have  been  convicted  on  new  trial  without 
use  of  the  confession. 

Several  haven't  been  tried  yet  and  several 
have  been  released,  maybe  half  a  dozen  I 
think  that  Is  a  little  high.  That  is  over  10 
years.  But  the  press  and  the  public  have 
been  very  much  concerned  about  the  courts, 
been  very  much  concerned  about  police  effec- 
tiveness and  police  morale  because  of  some- 
thing that  in  the  total  law  enforcement  pic- 
ture is  very  minor. 

Miranda  Is  a  case  that  was  Just  decided  in 
June  of  1966  and  people  think  all  of  the  crime 
in  the  U,S,  is  caused  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Its  Miranda  decision.  There  were  four  cases 
decided  with  Miranda.  Mr.  Miranda,  his  cswe 
was  remanded,  of  course,  he  now  stands  con- 
victed of  the  same  crime,  convicted  on  evi- 
dence without  uae  of  the  confession.  Elach  of 
the  other  cases  reversed  at  that  time,  the 
same  result  has  followed  except  one,  and 
that  case  hasn't  been  tried  yet,  and  I  have 
talked  to  the  prosecutor  and  be  thinks  be 
will  secure  a  conviction  without  the  con- 
fession. 

Confessions  may  be  old-fashioned.  They 
may  take  effort  off  of  scientific  police  detec- 
tion efforts.  You  can  Just  sit  down  at  the 
station  house.  It  Is  not  too  hard,  and  ask 
questions.  But  there  may  be  some  witnesses 
out  there  that  atre  getting  away.  There  may 
be  some  physical  evidence  that  is  out  there 
that  Is  not  being  observed  that  rain  and 
other  things  will  eliminate,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  done 
us  a  great  service,  has  not  done  law  en- 
forcement a  great  service,  has  not  created 
a  pressure  that  will  improve  the  quality  and 
the  scientific  effort  of  law  enforcement 
through  the  United  States  in  those  cases. 

Senator  Kenjocdt.  Our  next  speaker  Is  a 
man  who  Is  a  native  son  of  Massachusetts, 
We  heard  of  his  department  yesterday.  He 
was  unavoidably  detained  yesterday,  but 
wanted  to  come  by  today  and  greet  friends 
from  Massachusetts.  He  is  native-born  Mas- 
sachusettslan.  and  educated  In  Massachu- 
setts schools.  He  Is  the  man  who  heads  our 
Post  Offlce  Department,  The  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  Larry  O'Brien. 

STATEMBNT     OT     HON,     LAWRENCH     T.     0"BRrXN, 
POSTMASTER    GENERAL   OF  THE    VNTTED   STATES 

Postmaster  General  O'Eriin.  Thank  you 
very  much,  Ted 


The  fact  of  the  matter  [a  that  I  was  not 
detained  yesterday.  I  didn't  have  the  cour- 
age to  come  up  and  discuss  the  Post  Offlce 
Department  with  you. 

But  I  understand  that  you  had  a  thorough 
going  discussion  and  also  further  under- 
stand that  a  representative  of  our  Depart- 
ment remains  with  you  this  morning, 
Howard  Barker,  who  will  answer  any  addi- 
tional questions  you  might  have  during  the 
course  of  the  day. 

I  Just  wanted  to  point  out  to  Ted  that  I 
am  the  only  Cabinet  member  from  Massa- 
chusetts, that  you  do  have  two  Senators  and 
one  Cabinet  member.  And  as  far  as  I  know, 
I  didn't  check  with  Ramsey  as  he  was  leav- 
ing, but  as  far  as  I  know,  I  am  the  only  cabi- 
net member  who  has  been  proposing  the 
elimination  of  my  Job.  There  may  be  others 
soon.  I  don't  know. 

I  am  sure  as  you  all  know  this  town  Is 
always  rife  with  rumors.  I  left  the  Presi- 
dent a  few  moments  ago  to  come  up  here, 
and  you  will  hear  these  stories  about  conflict 
between  President  Johnson  and  Senator  Bob 
Kennedy.  Well,  It  Just  cannot  be  true  be- 
cause I  told  the  President  I  was  coming  up 
to  the  HUl  to  visit  with  Senator  Kennedy 
and  some  of  his  friends  and  he  didn't  even 
ask  me  which  Senator  Kennedy. 

But  I  thought  this  morning  Just  for  a  brief 
few  moments  because  I  know  I  am  Inter- 
f erring  with  Senator  Teds  schedule,  and  he 
has  another  member  of  the  cabinet  due  here 
momentarily.  I  would  Just  quickly  review 
with  you  an  aspect  of  government  that  Is 
rarely  discussed  in  any  depth  and  that  is 
congressional  relations. 

As  you  know  President  Kennedy  inaugu- 
rated a  procedure  In  the  White  House  in 
January  of  1961  that  would  insure  that  in- 
depth  advocacy,  if  you  will,  of  the  President's 
program  with  the  Congress,  would  in  no  way 
violate  the  Constitution  and  its  provisions  of 
the  separation  of  the  two  powers.  Executive 
and  Legislative  Branches,  but  nevertheless 
would  Insure  that  we  would  have  rapport  and 
understanding  with  the  Congress, 

Historically,  at  least  in  this  century,  this 
was  not  the  case.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  Ln  the  relationship  between  Presi- 
dents and  Congress  but  this  entity  was  estab- 
lished in  the  White  House  in  a  sense  as  a 
department  within  the  White  House  In  Jan- 
uary of  1961,  and  It  has  been  continued  in 
that  manner,  and  will  be  continued  in  my 
Judgment  regardless  of  who  the  occupant  of 
the  White  House  may  be.  because  the  case 
has  been  well  doctimented.  that  the  Execu- 
tive Branch,  of  course,  proposes  and  the  Con- 
gress disposes.  But  within  that  approach  the 
Executive  Branch  has  an  ongoing  responsi- 
bility as  an  advocate  and  we  have  a  regu- 
larly established  procedure  in  Congressional 
relations. 

There  are  approximately  40  key  members 
of  the  Executive  Branch  in  the  departments 
and  agencies  that  deal  directly  with  us  at  the 
White  House.  They  report  regularly,  we  meet 
with  them  regularly.  The  President  meets 
with  the  leadership  of  the  Majority  Party  on 
a  regular  basis  also.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
Is  what  prohibited  me  from  attending  the 
social  functions  at  Ted's  house  last  night. 
The  President  was  meeting  with  the  leaders 
of  the  House  and  Senate. 

This  Is  a  worthwhile  endeavor.  This  In- 
sures, hopefully  from  our  point  of  view,  an 
opportunity  to  have  the  views  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  In  the  form  of  proposals  and 
messages  to  the  Congress  reviewed,  consid- 
ered and  a  determination  made  up  or  down 
as  they  say,  and  It  has  worked  quite  well. 

But  I  do  emphasize  In  this  regard  that  we 
conceive  that  In  no  sense  does  this  violate 
any  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  of  Government. 

I  listened  to  and  read  for  several  years  since 
1961  the  context  of  the  pxmdlts  and  the  ex- 
perts that  we  were  engaged  In  something 
called  arm-twisting.  I  And  that  It's  arm- 
twisting  when  we  are  succeeding,  I  find  re- 


cently very  little  comment  made  regarding 
arm-twisting  because,  as  you  all  know,  we  are 
having  our  difficulties  with  the  90th  Congress 
I  feel  much  more  comfortable  over  on  the 
Senate  side  of  the  Hill,  let  me  add. 

But  be  that  as  It  may,  we  do  attempt  to 
move  vigorously  forward.  We  do  attempt  to 
work  mutually,  and  I  think  the  record  shows 
that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  success  in 
this  area. 

Currently,  we  have  many  problems  involv- 
ing our  program.  Some  of  them  have  been  or 
will  be  referred  to  here  in  some  depth,  as  I 
understand, 

Ramsey  Clark.  I  am  sure,  has  discussed  the 
basic  problem  of  crime  in  the  streets  of 
America,  the  dedication  of  this  Administra- 
tion to  insure  law  and  order,  along  with  that 
our  continuing  effort  to  expand  and  broaden 
our  urban  programs. 

At  this  very  moment  we  are  experiencing 
considerable  difficulty  maintaining  our  cur- 
rent activity  in  basic  programs  Involving 
urban  America,  model  cities,  rent  supple- 
ments. In  each  Instance  these  programs,  as 
presently  constituted,  do  not  represent  what 
we  Intended  and  what  we  presented  to  the 
Congress  Initially  by  way  of  proposals.  But 
nevertheless  they  are  ongoing  and  It  Is  our 
responsibility  to  maintain  that.  We  are  going 
to  do  everything  possible  to  do  this,  along 
with,  hopefully  in  some  areas  of  our  urban 
problems,  bring  about  an  expansion  of  pro- 
grams in  federal  participation. 

We  have,  as  you  know,  a  struggle  ongoing 
here  In  this  city  regarding  a  tax  proposal 
made  by  the  President,  a  proposal  for  a  tax 
of  one  cent  on  the  dollar  that  the  Adminis- 
tration construes  to  be  in  substance  an  in- 
surance policy.  We  sincerely  believe,  and  our 
beUef  is  supported  by  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  those  who  are  experts  In  this  field, 
that  there  is  dire  need  for  this  type  of  tax 
and  every  enactment  at  this  point  to  Insure 
against  the  spectre  of  inflation,  the  realty  of 
Inflation  in  short  order  if  indeed  we  do  not 
succeed  in  our  tax  proposal. 

We  will  continue  that  struggle  aa  we  con- 
tinue all  struggles. 

Beyond  all  that,  we  have  the  overriding 
problem  of  Vietnam  and  we  have  the  over- 
riding fact  that  this  In  American  terms  rep- 
resents a  tremendous  and  serious  problem 
and  is  of  deep  concern  to  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans. 

There  again,  as  I  pointed  out  on  the  do- 
mestic side  we  will  not  be  deterred.  This 
Administration  will  fulfill  its  responsibili- 
ties, its  commitment  as  It  sees  It  in  Viet- 
nam, polls  or  suggestions  otherwise  not- 
withstanding, and  by  the  same  token  this 
President  will  continue  in  his  dally  attempts 
to  bring  about  some  dictission,  some  con- 
sultation, some  avenue  of  approach  to  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  this  situation. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  the  President  dials 
the  phone  dally,  hourly.  As  yet  no  one  has 
picked  the  phone  up  on  the  other  side,  and 
I  would  also  suggest  that  as  soon  as  some- 
one can  deliver  a  warm  North  Vietnamese 
body  to  a  table  we  will  get  down  to  business. 
But  with  all  that  is  occurring  and  all  the 
discussion  that  has  taken  place,  the  reality 
of  the  situation,  my  friends.  Is  this  has  not 
come  about.  We  have  no  one  to  speak  to, 
no  one  who  will  speak  to  us,  no  one  who  Is 
in  a  position  to  negotiate.  So  we  will  con- 
tinue our  vigorous  approach  to  these  mat- 
ters. 

I  beard  John  Gardner's  voice  behind  me. 
I  am  departing  to  perform  a  task  today  that 
I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  en- 
gage In  and  that  Is  to  go  down  to  Virginia 
and  speak  at  the  dedication  of  a  new  building 
and  a  new  stamp  in  memory  at  George  Catlett 
Marshall,  and  I  recall  that  through  General 
Marshall's  career  he  had  one  overriding  prob- 
lem that  he  coped  with  and  resolved,  and 
that  was,  as  he  said,  "always  keep  your  tem- 
per because  you  have  to  deal  with  them 
regardless." 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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Senator  Kxnnebt.  Our  next  speaker  Is  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  Is  a  man  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  prior  to  his  service  in 
the  Cabinet  of  the  U.S.,  as  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary intellect  and  a  successful  busi- 
nessman and  provide  the  Department  of  HEW 
with  innovation,  with  creativity  In  trying 
to  provide  the  best  kind  of  service  to  the 
people  of  our  State  and  really  throughout 
our  country.  I  have  the  good  fortune  in  serv- 
ing on  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee to  hear  his  testimony  time  and  time 
again  about  the  important  and  fundamental 
programs  which  are  administered  by  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  which 
affect  so  many  of  the  people  of  our  State. 

He  Is  a  man  of  great  feeling  about  these 
programs.  He  is  always  interested  in  seeing 
how  they  can  be  perfected  and  developed, 
how  we  can  move  ahead  In  eliminating  the 
red  tape  which  In  many  Instances  applies  to 
some  of  these  areas,  and  he  is  always  con- 
cerned about  the  welfare  of  the  people  In  his 
department  and  the  people  arotmd  our  coun- 
try. 

So  it  Is  a  great  pleasure  and  privilege  to 
Introduce  Secretary  Gardner  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  W.  GARDNER,  SECRE- 
TARY, DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION, 
AND  WELFARE 

Secretary  Gardner.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Senator  Kennedy. 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  and  take  part  In 
this  program.  I  don't  know  anyone  who  in  a 
brief  period  has  won  so  much  respect  in  the 
Senate  as  Ted  Kennedy.  He  has  been  a  very 
good  and  staunch  friend  of  the  programs  In 
my  Department.  He  Is  deeply  concerned 
about  the  state  of  the  Nation  and  he  works 
In  behalf  of  the  Nation  regardless  of  what 
the  problem  is.  So  It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
talk  to  his  constituents. 

I  win  Just  say  a  few  preliminary  things 
and  then  perhaps  take  some  questions.  I 
brought  along  someone  who  knows  the  an- 
swers, and  he  will  Join  me  at  that  time, 

I  want  to  say  something  very  general  to 
you.  and  I  think  fairly  Important  for  you,  I 
think  some  new  winds  are  blowing  with 
respect  to  State  and  local  government,  and 
I  think  they  mean  a  great  deal  for  you  in  the 
future  of  the  activities  that  you  spend  your 
time  on. 

For  about  35  years  the  American  people, 
acting  through  their  elected  representatives, 
moved  consistently  to  strengthen  their  fed- 
eral Government,  and  during  that  period  and 
during  all  our  brief  history,  almost  all  of 
our  previous  history,  we  have  tended  to 
neglect  State  and  local  government. 

It  Is  a  great  American  tradition  to  do  as 
little  for  State  and  local  government  as  pos- 
sible. I  think  that  Is  changing.  In  fact  I  be- 
lieve that  It  must  change,  I  think  that  it  is 
Inevitable  that  you  are  going  to  see  a  resur- 
gence of  State  and  local  government,  you  are 
going  to  see  resurgence  of  vitality  at  that 
level,  and  this  Is,  I  believe,  going  to  mark- 
edly alter  the  way  in  which  this  Nation  Is 
governed  and  organized.  It  Is  going  to  mean 
far  better,  far  more  effective  communications 
between  Federal,  State  and  local  government. 
It  Is  going  to  mean  reexamination  of  all  the 
relationships  that  now  exist,  and  those  rela- 
tionships have  not  been  systematically 
analyzed  or  examined. 

We  have  tended  to  mount  new  programs, 
pass  new  legislation,  move  off  In  new  direc- 
tions without  asking  ourselves  what  were  the 
principles  governing  the  relationships.  Some- 
times the  relationships  worked  very  much 
to  the  benefit  of  State  and  local  government. 
Sometimes  they  didn't.  This  we  now  have 
to  look  at. 

The  reason  I  believe  that  State  and  local 
government  are  absolutely  essential  to  the 
pattern  of  the  future  is  not  Just  the  well  es- 
tablished reason  that  we  believed  In  disper- 
sion of  power  and  Initiative  and  we  want 
something  other  than  a  centralized  govern- 
ment, that  has  alwavs  been  clear  to  us. 


Some  other  things  are  becoming  clear  now, 
clearer  than  ever.  One  is  that  you  can  only 
put  all  the  pieces  together  at  the  local  level. 
You  cant  put  them  together  at  the  Federal 
level  and  hand  them  over  to  the  localities, 
because  that  would  be  a  measure  of  dicta- 
tion, not  only  a  measure  of  dictation 
that  no  one  could  tolerate,  but  Federal  offi- 
cials don't  Know  enough  to  shape  programs 
to  tit  local  needs.  You  have  to  provide  the 
pieces  and  enable  local  officials  to  put  them 
together. 

We  are  not  now  in  a  very  good  state  to  do 
that  because  we  haven't  designed  our  pro- 
grams in  that  way.  We  haven't  designed  our 
relationships  with  State  government  and 
local  government  authorized  to  do  that. 

But  this  Is  essential,  and  whenever  any 
really  significant  problem  develops  in  one 
of  the  great  cities,  lor  example.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  Federal  Government  cannot 
solve  It.  It  cannot  move  past  local  leadership 
to  solve  the  problem.  It  Is  like  standing  be- 
hind someone  playing  tennis  and  trying  to 
show  them  how  to  make  the  shots  by  moving 
their  arm  Only  local  leaders  can  lead  locally, 
and  the  Federal  Government  must  conduct 
Its  business  in  such  a  way  that  It  provides 
local  officials  with  the  wherewithal,  with  the 
support,  resources,  the  encouragement,  the 
technical  assistance  that  will  enable  them  to 
do  the  Job. 

The  other  reason  that  I  think  It  is  perhaps 
less  widely  recognized  but  is  perfectly  clear 
iis  I  go  around  the  country,  there  Is  a  rising 
concern  for  the  Impersonality  of  modern 
society,  the  sense  of  anonymity,  rootlessness. 
feelings  of  alienation,  feelings  of  Impotence, 
feelings  on  the  part  of  the  citizen  that  he 
doesn't  have  a  chance  to  have  his  say,  that 
he  doesn't  have  a  role,  that  he  Isnt  plugged 
into  whatever  action  Is  taking  place. 

Now,  the  only  place,  the  only  level,  at 
which  that  can  be  cured  Is  the  local  level. 
A  relatively  small  portion  of  the  population 
can  be  active  at  the  national  level.  Very  well 
educated  professionals,  people  who  belong 
to  large  national  organizations  and  so  forth, 
but  the  average  citizen  will  only  be  able  to 
participate  at  the  local  level,  and  for  this 
reason  the  kind  of  vital  communities  that 
permit  participation  are  absolutely  essential 
to  this  Nation's  future. 

•What  we  are  doing  In  HEW  is  to  re-examine 
in  all  of  our  relationships  with  the  people 
who  receive  our  funds,  and  we  are  doing  this 
qtilte  systematically.  We  have  had  very  ex- 
tensive back  and  forth  the  Governors.  We 
have  told  the  Governors  the  kinds  of  things 
that  we  can  do  to  Improve  the  relationship, 
and  we  have  been  quite  specific  about  it.  We 
have  altered  and  developed  new  legislation 
which  will  provide  Governors  with  more  flex- 
ibility and  Initiative. 

In  the  case  of  localities,  we  have  taken  a 
variety  of  moves.  For  example,  the  thnlng 
of  school  appropriations  has  been  a  subject 
of  recent  discussion.  For  years  the  most,  not 
the  most,  but  one  of  the  most.  Irritating 
factors  m  Federal  relationships  with  the 
educational  world  was  the  faulty  timing  of 
appropriations.  The  school  superintendent 
had  to  hire  teachers  and  make  commitments 
for  educational  programs  beginning  around 
January.  He  had  to  make  the  commitments 
perhaps  In  January,  and  would  receive  ap- 
propriations covering  those  commitments  as 
late  as  August,  September,  October,  or  even 
November, 

Now  this,  we  tackled  this  year,  the  Presi- 
dent called  for  a  task  force,  and  I  set  up  the 
task  force.  It  consisted  of  people  In  my  De- 
partment, and  people  from  the  States  and 
localities.  They  came  up  with  an  extremely 
good  report,  recommendations  which  seem 
to  me  completely  feasible,  and  when  you 
look  at  them  you  wonder  why  In  the  world 
someone  didn't  get  to  that  sooner. 

To  me  this  Is  a  characteristic  of  a  great 
many  of  the  relationships  that  we  deal  with. 
When  you  get  pest  the  rhetoric,  and  sit  down 
and  say  "what  are  the  sources  of  frustration 


here,  why  are  we  working  at  cross  purposes" 
you  can  find  out.  You  can  find  specific  things 
that  can  be  changed  to  make  this  a  more 
Uvable  relationship. 

Now,  this  depends  on  communication.  We 
have  got  to  know  what  your  frustrations  are, 
we  have  got  to  know  the  things  that  will 
make  these  pnrograms  workable  lor  you,  and 
when  we  do  then  we  can  move  systematically 
to  Improve  the  relationship.  Now,  that  Is 
really  the  heart  of  what  I  want  to  say  th:e 
morning. 

I  think  you  are  involved  in  a  level  of  gov- 
ernment which  is  for  a  very  exciting  period 
in  the  years  immediately  ahead.  We  want  to 
help  in  every  possible  way  to  enable  you  to  do 
your  job.  In  order  to  do  that  we  need  to  hear 
from  you.  Any  time  that  you  communicate 
with  us  either  through  Senator  Kennedy  or 
through  others  or  through  people  in  the  De- 
partment whom  you  know,  we  will  try  to  get 
at  the  problems,  particularly  if  you  have  an 
idea  as  to  how  we  can  fundamentally  Im- 
prove the  relationships  between  our  depart- 
ment and  your  level  of  government,  let  us 
know. 

I  will  be  glad  to  answer  questions  If  I  can. 

I  want  to  introduce  Dean  Coston,  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Department. 

Question:  Secretary  Gardner,  my  name  is 
Mayor  Grossman  from  Leominster. 

I  was  very  concerned  about  Federal  pro- 
grams that  leave  Washington  and  get  to  our 
State  and  then,  as  Senator  Kennedy  has  made 
this  meeting  possible.  I  feel  that  the  State 
government,  the  Governor,  and  the  legislators 
should  make  meetings  like  this  available  for 
the  different  cities  and  towns  throughout  the 
State  in  order  to  Inform  us  of  these  bills  that 
are  passed. 

Now,  Medicaid  is  a  prime  example,  and 
Medicaid  has  helped  many,  many  people.  But 
It  has  also  emtMtrrassed  many,  many  mayors 
and  selectmen  ahd  so  on  throughout  the 
State  of  Massachusetts. 

But  then  again  I  hdve  talked  to  my  welfare 
agent  and  director  and  he  tells  me  that  it  is 
pretty  easy  to  get  for  a  lot  of  people  who  per- 
haps don't  quite  need  it  and  I  have  had  the 
embarrassing  position  of  saying  this  man  is 
making  so  much  a  year  and  his  wife  Is  work- 
ing and  80  on  and  still  they  are  getting 
Medicaid. 

So  I  am  wondering  if  we  are  taking  the 
initiative  from  some  of  these  people  and  giv- 
ing them  these  opportunities  to.  we  will  say, 
get  new  glasses  and  new  teeth  and  medicines 
and  so  on.  and  they  could  do  it  very  well  on 
their  own. 

I  think  the  programs  are  good,  but  also 
that  some  of  the  programs  they  shouldn't 
be  too  easy  to  get  this  extra  help  U  certain 
people  don't  need  It. 

Secretary  Gabdnkb.  May  I  just  say  one  word 
about  that?  I  ftilly  understand  the  prob- 
lem. I  don't  see  exactly  what  we  can  do 
tomorrow  to  resolve  It,  but  I  agree  with 
your  F>otnts. 

I  do  want  to  say  a  general  word  and  that's 
that  representatives  of  local  government  gen- 
erally In  your  State  and  throughout  the  Na- 
tion must  Join  the  effort  to  suengtben  and 
revitalize  State  government.  This  is  not  a 
natural  thing  for  the  local  official  to  do.  His 
tendency  is  to  take  potshots  at  State  govern- 
ment, but  he  Is  always  at  the  mercy  of  State 
government  in  one  way  or  another  and  unless 
it  Is  a  vital  Instrument,  unless  it  Is  an  effec- 
tive Instrument,  he  will  always  suffer  by  the 
defects  of  State  government. 

Now,  we  have  a  marvelous  chance  right 
now  in  this  country  to  strengthen  State  gov- 
ermnent  and  make  It  more  effective  than  it 
has  ever  been,  and  I  think  that  all  of  you 
ought  to  get  In  behind  that  and  make  it 
clear  to  the  people  generally  that  they  must 
develop  the  kind  of  instrumentality  in  their 
State  capital  that  will  serve  the  localities 
well. 

Question:  Mr,  Secretary,  on  the  ninth  of 
next  month  we  are  opening  bids  on  a  new 
four-year   academic   high   school    and    voca- 
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tional  school  which  is  estimated  to  cost  $14 
million.  Included  In  this  facility  Is  a  resource 
center  that  Is  unequaled  In  New  England,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

My  limited  or  our  limited  experience  with 
Federal  programs  has  been  such  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  duplication,  a  great  deal  of 
single  Items  that  we  must  submit  separate 
applications  for  and  it  Is  certainly  within 
HEW  there  are  programs  to  get  equipment 
and  staffing  In  part  of  a  facility  of  this  na- 
ture. 

My  specific  question  is:  Will  your  Depart- 
ment entertain  a  single  application  with 
consultation  here  in  Washington,  review  of 
the  drawings  and  specification  of  the  educa- 
tional plant  and  educational  specification, 
win  your  Department  entertain  a  single  ap- 
plication of  the  City  of  Medford  where  it  can 
benefit  from  any  resources  that  are  available 
In  one  application? 

Secretary  Gardner.  I  don't  think  we  are  In 
a  position  to  do  that  now.  Dean,  do  you  know 
whether  we  are?  We  are  moving  toward  this. 

Mr.  CosTON.  Let  me  say  that  probably  we 
are  not  In  a  position  to  do  that,  but  I  would 
urge  you  to  sit  down  with  our  regional  office 
people  In  Boston  to  look  over  the  entire 
spectrum  of  proposals  you  have  to  see  the 
extent  to  which  they  can  be  consolidated 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  can  expedite 
the  various  pieces  of  your  proposal. 

As  the  Secretary  pointed  out,  one  of  our 
problems  Is  that  there  are  a  great  many 
pieces  of  these  puzzles  around.  Some  of  what 
you  are  doing,  I  am  sure,  affects  manpower 
development  activities  In  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. Some  of  them  affect  the  vocational 
education  programs  In  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.  I  think  you  will  find  In  our 
regional  ofBce  we  are  trying  to  establish 
systems  which  will  let  you  have  one  con- 
tact point.  You  may  still  end  up  with  sev- 
eral seta  of  applications  In  these  programs 
but  at  least  you  will  find  a  person  In  Bos- 
ton with  whom  you  can  deal  and  simplify 
your  work  a  good  deal. 

Secretary  Gardneb.  The  whole  movement 
of  our  effort  now  Is  Just  In  the  direction 
that  you  are  talking  about.  It  Is  a  movement 
towards  simplification,  toward  packaging  of 
programs  to  make  it  easier  for  the  receiving 
official. 

I  would  like  to  mention  the  name  of  our 
regional  representative.  It  Is  Wally  Mode. 
He  Is  In  Boston,  and  he  Is  there  to  serve 
you,  and  he  Is  very  good  at  It.  and  IT  you 
will  bring  your  problems  to  his  attention 
you  win  get  quick  service  and  effective  serv- 
ice and  he  Is  very  much  Interested  In  pro- 
viding It. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Secretary.  We  shall  now  adjourn  and  go 
back  Into  the  work  shop  period  for  those  who 
still    have   some   questions   on   their   mind. 

(The  next  speaker  spoke  at  luncheon.! 

Senator  Kennedy.  We  want  to  recognize 
some  of  our  Congressmen,  Congresswoman 
Heckler  who  was  kind  enough  to  Join  us  here 
today  and  Is  sitting  with  some  of  her  con- 
stituents. Congressman  Conte.  Congressman 
Keith,  who  was  with  us  yesterday  and  who 
Is  here  today. 

Let  me  say  it  Is  a  very  special  privilege  for 
me  to  have  the  honor  to  Introduce  our 
luncheon  speaker  today.  I  know  of  no  one 
that  President  Kennedy  had  a  greater  sense 
of  confidence  In.  In  the  affairs  of  the  de- 
fense of  our  country  and  also  looked  to  for 
advice  and  guidance  In  the  conduct  of  our 
military   affairs. 

General  Taylor  has  distinguished  himself 
as  an  extraordinary,  able  and  brave  soldier 
In  World  War  II  and  going  back  through 
many  years  before.  He  has  distinguished 
himself  and  Impressed  all  of  us  In  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Senate  for  his  thonghtfulness. 
and  for  his  understanding  and  for  the  fact 
that  he  really,  In  his  book.  "The  Uncertain 
Trumpet."  which  was  written  about  the  de- 
fense posture  of  the  United  States,  enunci- 


ated a  course  of  action  about  preparedness, 
the  Importance  of  preparedness  for  the 
United  States,  which  was  followed  very 
dramatically  and  directly  by  President  Ken- 
nedy In  the  early  1960's. 

He  felt  that  the  way  for  the  United  States 
to  have  a  successful  kind  of  foreign  policy 
was  by  a  strong  defense,  but  also  by  showing 
flexibility  and  adaptability  to  the  threats 
of  counter  Insurgency  throughout  the  world. 
His  was  really  the  first  voice,  I  think,  that 
I  know  of.  who  warned  all  of  us  about  the 
dangers  of  counter-insurgency,  guerrilla  ac- 
tivity as  we  know  It  In  Southeast  Asia. 

So  he  has  had  an  extraordinary  career  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  our  country.  In  the 
field  of  battle,  as  an  adviser  to  two  F*resl- 
dents,  the  great  respect,  as  I  mentioned  that 
President  Kennedy  had.  and  we  all  know 
the  great  sense  of  confidence  and  trust  that 
President  Johnson  has  In  General  Taylor. 

He  has  served  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Sttiff.  He  served  as  our  coun- 
try's ambassador  to  South  Vietnam  at  really 
the  most  difficult  smd  trying  period,  and 
served  extremely  well  and  ably. 

I  think  his  name  will  go  down  certainly 
In  history  books  as  one  of  the  great  thinkers 
of  our  time  and  a  man  of  great  compassion. 

So  it  Is  a  great  pleasure  and  privilege  for  me 
to  Introduce  General  Taylor.  Ambassador 
Taylor,  to  you  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  MAXWELL  D.  TATLOR,  SPE- 
CIAL CONSULTANT  TO  THE  PRESDJENT;  PRESI- 
DENT,   INSTTTCTE    FOR    DEFENSE    ANALTSIB 

General  Taylor.  Senator  Kennedy  and  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  of  Massachusetts,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  Ted  for  his  very  fine  Intro- 
duction. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  how  I  qualify  for  this 
Massachusetts  gathering.  Perhaps  on  the 
fxwltlve  side  I  might  mention  my  wife  came 
from  Worcester  and  I  have  a  son  who  grad- 
uated from  Williams,  but  then  I  will  quickly 
offset  that  favorable  Impressslon  by  saying 
I  am  from  Mlssotirl  and  I  always  was  a  Card- 
inal man. 

Senator  Kennedy  asked  me  to  give  a  few 
Informal  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Vietnam 
following  this  very  pleasant  luncheon. 

We  Just  don't  like — don't  enjoy  what  Is 
going  on  In  Vietnam.  Having  agreed  on  that 
statement  then  we  will  start  perhaps  to  di- 
verge as  we  go  down  the  road.  Because  I 
think  having  made  that  statement  we  then 
owe  ourselves  or  owe  those  with  whom  we 
discuss  Vietnam  a  statement  of  what  we 
really  are  objecting  to,  what  Is  going  on 
there  that  we  don't  like.  And  there  are  many 
times  when  I  ask  that  question  I  find  that 
my  counterpart  will  say  "well.  I  Just  don't 
know  because  It  Is  Just  so  confusing  and  so 
uncertain,  there  are  so  many  contradictions, 
so  many  statements  that  seem  to  be  true, 
half  truth,  non-truth  and  that  frankly  I 
don't  know  what  Is  going  on." 

So  I  think  I  would  first  preface  any  dis- 
cussion of  Vietnam  by  saying  what  I  think 
Is  going  on  there.  I  would  say  we  are,  our 
Government  Is.  pursuing  a  quite  clear  pol- 
icy, which  can  be  stated  In  its  overall  ob- 
jective quite  simply.  It  has  been  by  three 
Presidents,  President  Johnson  said  essentially 
In  one  of  his  speeches  two  years  ago  "Our 
objective  Is  an  Independent  Vietnam,  free 
from  attack  and  able  to  choose  Its  own  gov- 
ernment." That  Is  straightforward,  simple. 
You  and  I  understand  it  It  means  two 
things,  a  cessation  of  the  present  commu- 
nist Inspired  agp-esslon  against  South  Viet- 
nam, and  the  right  of  self-determination  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

Of  course,  these  are  not  new  principles  to 
guide  our  foreign  pwlicy.  They  have  been 
Involved  directly  or  Indirectly,  wholly  or  In 
part.  In  certainly  all  our  conflicts  since 
World  War  I. 

That  being  an  overall  objective  how  are 
we  trying  to  get  there?  We  are  trying  to  get 
there.  I  would  say.  by  pursuing  a  strategy 
which  falls  into  two  general  parts.  One.  those 


military  acUons  which  we  are  doing,  first, 
to  bring  security  and  protection  to  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  against  the  attacks  of  the 
guerrillas  and  the  North  Vietnamese  forces 
and,  secondly,  In  so  doing  to  Infilct  such 
casualties  on  the  enemy  forces  that  they 
win  eventually  conclude  that  a  military  solu- 
tion to  their  problem  of  the  Imposition  of 
a  communist  government  on  South  Vietnam 
Is  simply  not  In  the  cards. 

The  other  half  of  our  strategy  would  call 
the  nonmllltary  soclo-p>olltlco-economlc  part 
which  Is  natlon-buildlng  even  while  this  war 
Is  going  on,  and  represents  the  efforts  of  our 
civilian  agencies  to  establish  a  stable  govern- 
ment, a  constitutionally  based  government  to 
protect  the  economy  against  Inflation,  and 
to  build  up  the  ravaged  provinces  insofar  as 
possible,  under  the  conditions  of  guerrilla 
warfare. 

So  there  I  would  say  In  a  capsule  form  Is 
what  we  are  doing,  a  straightforward,  clear 
objective,  and  a  coherent  strategy  Involving 
al!  of  our  resources  of  our  military,  political, 
economic,  psychological  and  moral. 

Well,  then,  my  friends  will  say  "that  Is 
fine.  But  It  Is  not  good  enough.  It  Is  not 
doing  well  enough,"  or  others  will  say  "well, 
perhaps  It  Is  the  best  thing  to  do." 

So  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  ask  ourselves  what 
are  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  program  which 
we  are  pursuing  In  South  Vietnam?  Well, 
let's  say  first  on  the  affirmative  side,  the  pro 
side,  what  Is  good  about  It.  Well.  I  would  say 
the  best  thing  about  it  in  my  book  is  It  Is 
succeeding,  it  Is  suceceding.  To  say  It  is  suc- 
ceeding means  that  It  Is  successful,  but  does 
not  mean  it  has  attained  final  success,  but 
having  lived,  as  Senator  Kennedy  mentioned, 
having  lived  through  the  dark  days  of  1964 
and  1965.  when  I,  as  Ambassador,  had  the 
broadening  but  frustrating  experience  of 
doing  business  with  five  different  govern- 
ments, five  different  prime  ministers,  five  dif- 
ferent cabinets,  governments  which  turned 
the  rascals  out  In  the  good  old  American 
stvle  as  soon  as  they  came  in  and  all  of  this 
In  time  of  war  through  the  tremendous  over- 
turn of  the  programs  which  were  necessary 
to  bring  success  In  the  military  or  In  the 
civil  field,  this  was  a  very,  very  dlscoxiraglng 
time. 

So  that  when  one  ;ooks  back  to  that  period 
some  two  years,  two  and  a  half  years  ago. 
It  Is  Impossible  for  me  to  understand  why 
a  fair  minded  person  would  not  concede  there 
has  been  progress.  We  are  being  successful 
In  moving  toward  our  objective. 

It  Is  certainly  true  In  the  economic  field 
>«7here  we  desi>erately  threatened  with  run- 
away Inflation  two  years  ago.  that  danger  Is 
not  entirely  allayed  now  and  never  will  be, 
but  thanks  to  the  very  close  cooperation 
of  our  economists  and  those  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  government,  with  the  help  of  a 
monetary  fund.  Inflationary  pressures  have 
been  held  relatively  under  control. 

In  the  military  field.  In  the  last  year  and 
a  hall  the  enemy  has  not  scored  a  single 
victory  that  one  can  point  to  and  Identify 
as  such.  They  lost  very  heavily,  last  year 
over  100,000  casualties,  killed,  seriously 
wounded  deserted,  men  who  had  to  be  re- 
placed In  the  South  and  the  rate  this  year 
Is  apparently  almost  double  that  for  1967. 

In  the  field  of  the  protection  of  popula- 
tion which  Is  a  fair  measure  of  the  progress 
toward  giving  security  to  South  Vietnam. 
when  I  was  Ambassador  we  estimated  only 
about  half  of  the  population  was  reasonably 
secure  from  the  depradatlons  of  the  Viet 
Cong.  As  evidenced  by  the  recent  elections 
which  have  taken  place,  some  two-thirds  of 
the  population,  67  percent,  now  are  free  and 
secure  enough  to  be  able  to  vote  in  the  face 
of  the  threat  of  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the 
Viet  Cong. 

I  notice  In  the  Ambassador  Bunker's  re- 
cent cable  that  the  embassy  Is  estimating  69 
percent  of  the  population  they  control.  So 
I  think  It  Is  quite  right  to  say,  It  Is  defensable 
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on  the  pro  side  of  this  program.  It  Is  sioc- 
ceedlng  and  the  question  is  how  far  has  It 

gone? 

I  think  It  Is  also  on  the  pro  side  we  can 
point  to  the  fact  that  we  are  not  in  World 
War  III  whereas  two  or  three  years  ago  there 
were  many  who  predicted  we  were  on  a 
head-on  collision  with  Red  China,  the  Soviet 
Union  or  both.  I  think  that  fear  has  gen- 
erally subsided,  that  as  long  as  at  least  we 
operate  under  the  current  ground  rules  that 
this  danger  of  a  major  expansion  of  the  war 
is  not  going  to  occur. 

Finally,  on  the  pro  side  It  Is  certainly 
true  we  have  not  seriously  damaged  our 
economy  by  this  effort.  Our  society  In  spite 
of  the  decisiveness  of  this  Issue  is  Intact. 
We  have  not  gone  through  the  turmoil  of 
meeting  the  requirements  of  Korea,  whereas 
you  recall  we  did  mobilize  our  reserves.  There 
were  economic  controls  imposed  and  many 
other  things  that  have  not  been  necessary 
thus  far  In  Vietnam.  That  is  then  on  the  rosy 
side. 

What  do  we  have  on  the  dark  side?  Well, 
my  opposite  number  who  is  arguing  the  other 
case  will  say  "look,  you  are  saying  you  are 
making  progress  but  you  are  not  making 
progress  enough,  not  nearly  fast  enough. 
This  Is  endless.  You  cant  tell  me  whether 
this  Is  going  to  end.  Look  at  old  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh.  He  looks  tougher  today  than  he  looked 
a  couple  of  years  ago." 

Then  they  will  point  out  that  this  slow- 
ness In  using  our  military  forces  Is  Just 
contrary  to  the  American  temperament.  We 
are  not  the  kind  that  like  to  hold  out  the 
last  two  wars  of  attrition.  We  want  to  get 
Into  a  fight,  let's  hit  the  bad  guy  on  the  nose, 
knock  him  out  and  walk  away  and  go  home. 
So  we  are  really  pursuing  a  strategy  which 
Is  antithetical  to  our  natural  tendencies  as 
a  Nation. 

Then  they  say,  "Look  at  o\a  situation  on 
the  domestic  front  here  at  home.  You  gentle- 
men who  defend  this  course  of  action  can't 
explain  It  to  us.  We  don't  understand  it. 
There  are  no  measures  of  true  yardsticks  of 
success,  there  are  no  easy  and  visible  ways 
of  measuring  how  we  are  doing."  and  that 
certainly  I  must  say  Is  true,  and  hence  we 
have  on  the  domestic  front  the  growing  un- 
happlness.  the  growing  discontent,  the  grow- 
ing signs  of  dissent  from  this  course  of  ac- 
tion, and  then  my  opposite  number  will  point 
out  that,  in  turn,  makes  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
tougher  against  victory  and  success  moves 
farther  away. 

So  one  finds  that  we  find  ourselves  in  sort 
of  a  vicious  circle.  Where  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  gets 
tough  we  get  concerned,  our  concern  makes 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  tougher  and  victory  gets  farther 
and  farther  beyond  our  grasp. 

1  think  that  Is  the  fairest  statement  of  the 
opposite  side,  what  Is  against  what  we  are 
doing.  Then  at  this  point  usually  In  our 
friendly  debates  I  have  with  my  friends  we 
say  "all  right,  let's  agree  we  are  not  doing 
so  well.  This  isn't  a  good  way,  perhaps  not 
the  best  way,  to  accomplish  our  objectives. 
What  are  the  alternatives  we  have  at  hand? 

Then  to  boll  them  down  into  the  simplest 
slogan  kind  of  form  they  turn  out  to  be 
only  three,  at  least  I  have  found  no  one  who 
can  suggest  a  fourth  that  Is  truly  a  fourth 
and  not  variant  of  these  three. 

The  first  is  walk  out.  the  second  Is  talk 
It  out.  the  third  Is  shoot  it  out. 

Then  let's  go  back  and  look  at  each  one  of 
those,  how  attractive  Is  each  one? 

Well,  walk  out,  of  course.  Is  to  walk  off 
the  battlefield.  It  is  to  abandon  those  to 
whom  we  carried  our  help,  to  whom  we 
encouraged  to  resist  and  concede  defeat.  I 
dont  think  that  appeals  to  many  of  us 
Americans.  Very  few  men  in  public  life  cer- 
tainly are  willing  to  taJce  that  {Kwltion,  and 
I  find  even  behind  the  anonymity  of  polls 
not  more  than  10  percent  wlU  say  they  are 
for  walking  out. 

It  Is  another  matter  though  to  say  let's 


talk  it  out  because  that  can  indeed  rally 
our  support.  I  suppose  all  of  us  here  wovUd 
raise  our  hand  if  I  asked  are  you  in  favor  of 
talking  It  out.  Well,  so  would  I.  So  would  I. 
But  to  talk  it  out  means  find  somebody  to 
i.ilk  to  and  preferably  somebody  who  will  be 
willing  to  talk  in  terms  which  are  at  least 
within  the  b.Ulpark  of  ix)ssible  acceptance 
on  our  side. 

And  the  unhappy  fact  Is  thus  we  have 
found  nobody  to  talk  to,  to  say  nothing  of 
finding  anyone  who  will  talk  In  reasonable 
terms. 

Then  our  third  alternative  is  to  shoot  it 
out.  That  stirs  the  blood  of  all  belligerent 
Americans,  those  of  us  who  feel  we  should 
do  more.  I  am,  certainly  think  I  am,  in  that 
category,  but  when  I  then  ask  myself  what 
does  it  mean  to  shoot  It  out,  what  are  our 
targets  that  we  are  not  shooting  out  at  the 
present  time,  where  Is  a  decisive  military 
objective  which  If  taken  would  really  be 
the  end-all  and  the  be-all  of  this  confilct,  I, 
frankly,  can't  find  them.  I  can't  find  them. 
There  Is  no  effort  being  unattempted  In 
South  Vietnam  In  terms  of  striking  the 
ground  forces  that  can  be  found.  But  the 
guerrilla  enemy  Is  an  elusive  enemy.  You 
can't  decide  on  what  day  and  what  hour  to 
catch  and  finally  fight  him.  He  also  has  the 
sanctuaries  of  the  demilitarized  zone  of 
Cambodia  and  Laos  to  which  he  can  retreat. 
So  on  the  grounds  It  Is  very  hard  to  hit  the 
fellow  harder  If  you  can't  lay  your  hands  on 
him  first  and  I  say  that  is  not  always  possible. 

In  the  air  war,  I  would  say  we  have  been 
striking  all  the  targets  of  military  importance 
with  very  limited  exceptions,  probably  the 
Port  of  Haiphong  being  the  only  one,  and 
even  that  target  certainly  would  not  have 
a  decisive  effect  on  the  situation  In  the 
South. 

So  again  when  I  analyze  the  shoot  It  out 
course  of  action  I  Just  can't  find  that  It  Is 
in  itself,  that  It  contains  In  Itself,  the  solu- 
tion to  our  problem. 

So  then  I  come  back  to  the  course  we  are 
on  now,  which  I  would  characterize  as  stick 
it  out,  and  before  we  decide  to  leave  that 
course  of  action  I  think  we  should  draw 
counsel  from  Old  Bill.  Old  Bill,  those  of  you 
who  are  old  enough  to  remember  World  War 
I,  I  am  sorry  our  host  won't  understand  this 
one. 

Remember  Bruce  Barnsfeather,  the  great 
cartoonist  who  kept  the  spirit  of  the  British 
up  by  his  soldier  cartoons.  Old  Bill  was  his 
favorite  GI  although  GI's  didn't  exist  at 
that  time.  He  was  an  old  soldier  who  has  been 
in  for  months  and  carried  on  until  the  end 
of  the  war  and  he  always  had  some  recruit 
with  hUn  who  he  was  giving  some  sound 
advice,  and  probably  the  most  famous  of  the 
cartoons  was  entitled  "The  Better  Ole",  Bill 
didn't  speak  very  good  English,  he  spoke 
Cockney  English,  and  here  was  a  pictxire  of 
Bill  and  bis  young  colleague  in  a  shell  hole, 
mud  up  to  their  waists.  It  was  raining  and 
the  sheUs  were  coming  down,  and  obviously 
the  young  man  had  been  complaining  about 
his  lot  because  Old  Bill  was  turning  to  him 
and  said  "If  you  know  a  better  ole  go  to  It." 

So  I  think  In  this  present  circumstance, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  before  we  leave  our 
present  "ole"  let's  be  sure  we  have  a  "better 
ole"  to  go  to  on  this  International  battle 
field. 

Question:  General,  I  am  a  little  confuaML 
I  think  I  know  the  reasons  why  we  are  In 
Vietnam,  but  our  people,  our  Administration 
keeps  telling  us  that  we  are  there  to  allow 
the  people,  to  allow  them  a  free  selection  of 
their  own  government.  But  lent  It  true  that 
there  was  one  Vietnam,  and  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Geneva  Aooords  was  In  effect  to 
unify  the  North  and  the  Central  and  the 
South,  and  that  the  nUi.  parallel  was  only  a 
demarcation  line? 

Now  when  we  hear  these  things,  and  we 
wonder  whether  we  are  doing  the  right  thing 
to  create  a  South  Vietnam  when  tb«  intent 


of  the  peax^  accords  was  one  Vietnam,  would 
you  care  to  comment  on  that? 

General  Tatloe.  First,  you  are  really  raising 
the  whole  question  of  the  Geneva  Aooords 
and  the  aftermath  which  is  a  fairly  long  and 
involved  story. 

First,  I  point  out  historically  there  were 
only  for  a  very  few  years.  I  think  60  years 
was  there  ever  a  single  government  ruling 
all  of  Vietnam,  and  you  have  to  go  beck  three 
generations  to  find  that.  So  strictly  speaking 
:n  the  time  frame  we  are  talking  about  there 
was  no  Vietnam  as  a  single  government.  That 
Is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  the  situation  in 
Vietnam,  is  that  there  never  has  t)een  a  spirit 
of  nationhood  developed  in  the  country. 

The  population  while  most  of  them  are 
Vietnamese,  they  have  a  very  strong  sense 
of  regionalism.  Those  who  live  m  the  North 
In  the  Hanoi  area  that  was  the  old  kingdom 
of  Tonkin.  Those  in  the  center.  Hue,  Danaag, 
that  was  Annam,  and  the  South  the  Saigon 
area,  the  Mekong  Delta,  was  Cochin  China, 
and  they  think  of  themselves  more  in  terms 
of  those  regions  than  they  do  In  the  sense 
of  a  national  spirit  uniting  all  Vietnamese. 
They  all  speak  the  Vietnamese  language,  but 
there  is  Just  enough  difference  so  that  they 
can  Identify  each  other  very  carefuUy.  So  In 
all  political  matters  one  has  to  take  Into 
accaunt  these  three  regions,  In  forming 
cabinets  or  trying  to  get  consensus  because 
they  are  very,  very  Jealous  of  their  regional 
rights  and  their  regional  prejudices. 

The  Geneva  Accords  were  far  from  a  satis- 
factory settlement.  We  recognized  it  at  the 
time  by  not  signing  them.  The  South  Viet- 
namese knew  they  were  bslng  sold  down  the 
rlter  by  the  French.  You  will  recall  that 
Mendes-Franoe,  the  French  Premier,  came 
Into  office  In  June  of  1954,  with  a  mandate, 
as  he  Interpreted  his  election,  to  get  out  in 
30  days,  so  he  announced  to  the  world  the 
FYench  were  pulling  out  In  30  days  and 
better  sign  some  papers.  Well,  you  can  im- 
agine the  kind  of  papers  the  communists 
would  sign  under  those  circumstances.  They 
literally  sold  out  South  Vietnam  and  we 
certainly — ^the  French  understand  It  that 
South  Vietnam  would  come  under  the  com- 
munist regime  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

Meanwhile,  the  leaders  in  the  South  w«re 
thoroughly  aware  of  their  danger  and  wanted 
no  part  of  It  and  announced,  they  denounced 
the  Geneva  Accords  before  they  were  signed. 

The  Geneva  Accords  themselves  were  con- 
flicting because  they  established  a  17th  par- 
allel and  then  gave  the  population  North 
and  South  the  right  to  change,  to  come — 
If  you  were  In  the  North  and  wanted  to  go 
South  In  a  non-commtmlst  state  you  came 
South,  and  almost  a  million  refugees,  the 
first  refugee  stream,  came  down  in  order  to 
avoid  the  Communist  regime. 

In  the  South,  the  movement  was  much 
smaller.  We  think  around  80,000  went  North. 
But  clearly  by  that  change  of  population 
the  understanding  was  there  would  be  a  uni- 
fied Vietnam,  Yet  at  the  same  time  because 
of  the  Viet  Mlnh-Frencix  agreement  there 
was  In  the  Geneva  Accords  the  guarantee  of 
elections  two  years  later,  but  they  wo\Ud  be 
supervised  elections,  and  by  ld&6  It  was  qiUte 
apparent  to  the  United  States  and  quite  ap- 
parent to  South  Vietnam  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
had  made  a  oommunLrt  poUoe  state  In  North 
Vietnam  and  wouldn't  let  anybody  In  to  see 
wbat  was  going  on  In  his  part  of  the  coun- 
try, so  very  wisely.  In  my  Judgment  South 
Vietnam,  supported  by  our  oountry,  said  "we 
are  Just  not  In  this  business  of  turning  over 
South  Vietnam  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh."  That  ts 
part  of  a  long  story  and  I  am  not  sure  I  an- 
swered all  the  points  you  raised.  It  Is  quite 
Interesting  to  recall  them  because  we  forget 
them  as  we  go  on. 

Question:  General,  one  of  the  thitigs  we 
have  been  trying  to  accomplish  Is  to  prerent 
the  flow  of  supplies  in  North  Vietnam,  One 
of  the  questions  is  why  don't  we  bomb  the 
Port  of  Haiphong  and  mine  the  harbors  and. 
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two.  how  are  we  making  out  In  control  of 
the  Delta  with  regard  to  communists? 

General  Tatlob.  With  regard  to  the  first 
question.  Haiphong.  I  have  been  on  record 
since  the  Pulbrlght  hearings  of  favoring  the 
mining  of  the  harbor  of  Haiphong  because 
It  can  be  done  quite  easily.  Having  said  that 
I  would  say  there  Is  definitely  a  case  on  the 
other  side  too  because  this  action  would  be 
essentially  directed  at  the  Soviet  Union  and 
there  have  been  hop>es.  recurrent  hopes, 
whether  they  are  valid  today  I  don't  know, 
that  the  Soviets  may  prove  the  bridge  by 
which  we  can  establish  contact  and  start 
negotiations  going.  So  on  the  political  side 
there  has  been  these  countervailing  argu- 
ments which  thus  far  have  conrtnced  our 
leaders  at  least  for  the  time  being  such  action 
should  not  be  taken. 

I  point  out,  however.  In  the  recent  bombing 
attacks  there  have  been  pinpoint  attacks  on 
Haiphong  Installations  which  certainly  Is 
having  a  favorable,  from  our  point  of  view,  a 
favorable  effect  on  destroying  and  making 
difficult  the  movement  of  supplies  out  of 
the  Haiphong  area. 

The  second  question  is  whether  the  situa- 
tion In  the  Mekong  Delta,  that  there  has 
never  yet  been  a  major  effort  to  move  In 
military  force  In  great  strength  into  the 
Mekong  Delta.  I  think  that  is  wise  because, 
first,  we  don't  have  excess  strength  In  other 
parts  of  Vietnam  to  move  into  the  South  In 
numbers.  Secondly,  there  has  been  a  fairly 
satisfactory  equilibrium  of  forces.  The  two 
Vietnamese  divisions  have  done  quite  well  In 
holding  down  major  depradatlons  on  the  part 
of  the  Guerrillas.  We  have  had  the  rice  prob- 
lem which  may  be  In  the  back  of  your  mind 
of  getting  the  rice  of  the  Delta  out  and  Into 
the  rlce-poor  provinces  In  the  center  and  Into 
the  North.  This  has  been  disappointing  some- 
what from,  because  of  the  interference  of 
the  guerrillas,  but  more  so  because  of  the 
shortage  of  manpower.  You  see  Itself  South 
Vietnam  has  800.000  men  under  arms  today. 
I  often  remind  my  doubting  compatriots  who 
think  this  little  country  Is  not  trying  hard, 
that  would  mean  12,000,000  Americans  under 
arms  which  Just  happens  to  be  about  the  top 
figure  of  our  strength  In  World  War  11.  So 
with  this  manpower  being  taken  out  of  agrl- 
culture  very  largely,  they  Just  don't  have 
enough  young  men  to  cultivate  the  rice  in  the 
quantities  that  they  used  to.  Hence  there  has 
been  a  very  heavy  Import  of  rice  subsidized 
very  largely  by  our  Government  in  the  last 
two  years. 

Question:  General  Taylor,  yesterday  Sen- 
ator Mansfield  more  or  less  suggested  that 
one  of  our  fears  was  a  confrontation  with 
China  by  virtue  of  bombing  because  he  didn't 
want  to  be  Involved  with  China  at  the  present 
time.  Of  course  my  feeling  la  sooner  or  later 
we  will  have  Involvement.  Do  you  subscribe 
to  his  theory  insofar  as  China  Is  concerned 
at  this  Ume? 

General  Tatxor.  I  think  I  have  Indicated  in 
my  early  talk  that  I  felt  that  we  have  accom- 
plished what  we  have  In  the  South  with 
minimum  danger  of  Involvement  with  Red 
China.  I  had  that  opinion  as  long  as  three 
years  ago.  I  certainly  have  it  even  stronger 
today.  In  view  of  the  Internal  turmoil  and 
disorder  In  Red  China,  certainly  the  dangers 
of  military  Involvement  Initiated  on  their 
part  Is  very  small.  Certainly  on  our  side 
we  are  equally  unwilling  to  take  any  action 
which  would  really  be  provocative  In  any 
sense  of  the  word.  I  don't  think  we  are.  Our 
bombing  has  been  very  carefully  conducted. 
There  have  been  a  few  cases  of  overnights, 
actually  we  have  lost  two  plaoies  shot  down. 
but  the  Chinese  certainly  have  shown  no  de- 
sire to  make  that  a  cause  for  war. 

By  the  same  token — I  am  not  sure  1  get 
the  second  part  of  yotir  question,  I  certainly 
don't  think  we  on  our  side  should  deliberate- 
ly initiate  the  war  with  anybody.  I  have  never 
subscribed  to  the  Inevitability  of  history. 
Some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  military  two 


years  ago  felt  a  preemptive  attack  on  the 
Soviet  Union  was  really  the  course  to  fol- 
low, not  many  but  a  few  thought  of  it.  Cer- 
tainly I  think  history  Is  showing,  I  beUeve 
It  Is  showing,  that  would  have  been  an  act 
of  the  greatest  of  folly  had  It  ever  been  fol- 
lowed. 

Hence  today  I  am  Just  hoping  In  due  course 
China  can  become  a  peaceful  member  of  the 
communities  of  nations  and  learn  to  behave 
Itself  whether  they  are  under  a  communist 
government  or  not. 

Question:  General  Taylor,  in  view  of  the 
recent  demonstrations  can  we  accept  the 
present  government,  elected  government  as 
representative,   tnily  representative? 

General  Taylor.  I  think  It  Is  as  truly  repre- 
sentative as  one  can  get  under  the  present 
conditions.  There  was  no  reasonable  doubt 
expressed  by  the  countless  observers  that  a 
man  who  wanted  to  vote  did  vote,  and  fur- 
thermore he  voted  the  way  he  wanted  to.  It 
was  certainly  in  a  way  a  rather  surprising 
thing  to  me,  but  encouraging  that  the  mili- 
tary, the  government  In  office,  got  as  low  a 
percentage  as  it  did,  only  about  a  third  of 
of  the  vote.  So  that  insofar  as  the  equity  was 
concerned,  I  think  It  was  well  protected. 

Having  said  that.  I  would  add  certainly, 
I  don't  tiilnk  they  are  a  stable,  experienced 
democratic  government  that  Is  going  to  come 
out  of  this.  It  takes  time  to  develop  experi- 
enced officials.  It  takes  time  to  develop  true 
tradition,  and  I  am  qui'  e  sure  we  are  going 
to  see  many  events  In  the  political  field  In 
which  to  us  Americans  are  either  disquieting 
or  even  repellent  In  the  sense  they  do  not 
coincide  with  our  concept  of  government, 
but  nonetheless  this  little  country  has 
really  done  an  amazing  thing  In  getting 
constitutional  government  In  the  course  of 
a  three  year  cycle.  In  time  of  war,  without 
the  traditions  which  backed  our  Founding 
Fathers.  It  took  us.  I  remind  my  American 
audiences,  from  1776  to  1789  including  eight 
years  of  peace  to  get  our  first  constitutional 
President.  They  have  got  one  In  three  years. 
So  even  though  this  performance  doesn't 
look  like  that  of  a  professional  democrat,  let 
us  say.  certainly  It  does  look  like  the  act  of 
people  trying  to  leam  the  ways  of  democracy 
and  I  think  deserves  our  cheers  rather  than 
our  criticism. 

Question:  Are  the  South  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers, have  they  Improved  over  the  last  10 
years  as  fighting  soldiers  and  are  they  doing 
all  they  can  to  help  win  this  war? 

General  Taylor.  I  mentioned  the  numbers 
Involved.  Just  on  the  numbers  basis.  I  think 
this  country  raising  800.000  men  Is  doing  very 
well.  Quality  wise  our  experience  has  been 
very  much  what  It  was  in  Korea.  I  would 
say  our  criticism  of  Korea  and  troops  if  one 
can  think  back  to  1950.  was  much  sharper, 
much  harsher  than  has  ever  been  the  criti- 
cism of  professional  soldiers  of  the  perform- 
ances in  Vietnam.  We  found  in  Korea  simply 
this,  that  the  Asian  makes  an  excellent  sol- 
dier, but  he  has  to  be  trained  and  most  of 
all  has  to  be  led.  In  South  Vietnam  as  in  Ko- 
rea foreign  occupiers  have  deliberately  held 
down  the  leadership  clash  In  the  military 
field,  the  political  and  economic  and  every- 
where. So  this  business  of  finding  men  who 
have  the  basic  qualities  to  be  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  to  lead  the  fight 
and  show  initiative.  It  Is  very  difficult.  It 
takes  time.  It  takes  training  and  it  takes  a 
long  experience,  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  key  officers  In  order  to  really  be  able  to 
evaluate  them. 

So  in  answer  to  your  question  then  their 
Army  definitely  is  Improving.  General  West- 
moreland last  year  did  not  try  to  Increase  the 
overall  strength  because  he  had  a  program 
which  he  called  Leadership  Stockpile.  He  was 
trying  to  build  up  enough  officers  so  that  he 
could  expand  this  year,  and  the  present  ob- 
jective Is  to  add  65,000  more  troops  this  year. 
Now,  the  actual  performance  has  been  su- 
perior In  certain  of  the  elite  units,  tolerable 
m  and  fair,  let's  say  In,  the  bulk  of  the  tinita 


and  certainly  there  have  been  some  weak- 
nesses also,  usually  weakness  being  attrlbut- 
able  to  the  leadership  rather  than  the  quality 
of  the  soldiers. 

Question:  General,  what  are  the  political 
relationships  between  North  Vietnam,  Red 
China  and  Russia? 

General  Taylor.  The  political  relationships 
between  Hanoi,  Peking  and  Moscow?  I  wish 
I  could  answer  that.  I  think  Secretary  Rusk 
would  probably  have  to  concede  that  he  Is 
not  sure  either.  We  know  this,  that  Hanoi 
is  trying  to  carry  water  on  both  shoulders  re- 
taining the  friendship  and  support  of  both 
Moscow  and  Peking,  and  I  am  sure  It  takes 
some  doing. 

We  also  know  that  traditionally  all  Chinese 
are  suspect  to  all  Vietnamese.  This  Is  a  very 
curious  fact,  a  very  clear  fact,  however,  when 
one  gets  to  know  the  Vietnamese. 

In  the  South,  I  often  asked  the  question 
"what  would  you  think  if  Chiang  Kai-Shek 
sent  us  a  couple  of  divisions,  we  could  cer- 
tainly use  them,  couldn't  we?"  I  could  never 
get  any  South  Vietnamese  to  show  the  slight- 
est Interest  in  such  things.  They  just  dont 
want  Chinese  under  arms  in  their  country 
regardless  of  what  their  ostensible  motive  is, 
and  they  assured  me  and  I  would  suspect 
they  are  right,  because  many  of  the  people 
in  the  south  are  really  foreigners,  that  Ho 
Ghl  Mlnh  must  feel  the  same  way  and  must 
be  desperately  afraid  of  being  crushed  in  the 
embrace  of  China,  and  recognizing  that  even 
now  he  has  had  to  take  in  some  20,  30  perhaps 
40  thousand  non-combat  engineer-type 
troops,  he  must  be  terribly  afraid  that  China, 
the  Chinese,  will  find  some  reason,  some  way 
to  press  combat  on  them.  So  these  relation- 
ships are  confused,  uncertain  but  I  would 
suspect  present  Ho  with  headaches  which  far 
exceed  those  which  exist  In  the  heads  of  the 
Vietnamese  leaders  in  the  South  in  spite 
of  all  their  troubles. 

Question:  Do  you  feel.  General  Taylor,  we 
can  build  a  Maglnot-Slegfrled  modern  day 
equivalent  line  across  the  17th  parallel? 

General  Taylor.  Not  the  way  you  expressed 
that.  Having  said  that,  properly  designed  ob- 
stacles do  have  military  value.  They  are 
being  used,  or  have  been  used  to  some  extent 
thus  far,  a  great  deal  of  that  being  done 
on  the  Marine  front,  simply  an  extension  of 
field  fortifications  common  everywhere.  The 
concepts  In  the  press  of  some  other  mys- 
terious way  of  suddenly  sealing  the  whole 
thing  acroes  the  fronts,  if  that  possibility 
exists,  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

Question:  General,  then  you  approve  of  the 
course  of  action  that  is  being  taken  by  the 
present  Administration,  is  that  correct? 

General  Tatlor.  I  cotUdn't  say  that  to  any- 
body. I  would  simply  eay  that  certainly  In 
the  broad  outlines  I  am  very  much  in  favor 
of  it  but  I  suspect  if  I  went  on  probably  I 
could  find  matters  in  detail  to  which  I  would 
not  subscribe. 

Question:  Mr.  Sorenson  suggests  In  a  re- 
cent article  that  any  escalation  of  the  war 
on  our  part  produces  another  Increase  in  aid 
from  both  Ruasla  and  Red  China.  In  other 
words,  their  commitment  Is  the  same  to  the 
communist  world  as  ours  Is  to  the  free 
world.  Do  you  share  this  opinion  with  him? 
General  Tatlor.  I  never  like  to  talk  ad 
homlnem,  as  they  say,  so  I  won't  reply  to 
Mr.  Sorenson.  I  will  simply  say  that  anyone 
having  a  view  such  as  that  expressed  would 
have  to  convince  me  which  Is  cause  and 
which  is  effect:  does  our  escalation  cause 
them  to  escalate  or  does  their  escalation 
cause  us  to  escalate.  So  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned we  have  never  wanted  to  Increase 
our  forces  one  man  or  one  plane  or  one 
round  of  ammunition  which  ha«nt  been 
proved  necessary  by  the  events  taking  place 
In  South  Vietnam.  Hence  taking  that  point 
of  view,  which  I  do,  I  would  say  that  neces- 
sarily our  build-up  has  resulted  from  their 
Increasing  forces  they  are  putting  into  South 
Vietnam. 
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Question:  General,  this  incident  over  the 
weekend  at  the  Pentagon  and  other  Incidents 
In  the  past  years  and  marches  and  the  burn- 
ing of  draft  cards,  and  what  have  you,  what 
effect  does  this  have  on  our  fighting  men  and 
the  people  in  Vietnam? 

General  Taylor.  Well,  I  used  to  be  able  to 
answer  that  with  some  authority  when  I  was 
sent  over  there,  I  have  been  back  now  for  al- 
most a  year  so  I  don't  have  that  penetration 
of  the  military  machine  in  South  Vietntim. 
But  I  suspect  it  hasn't  changed  very  much. 
Most  of  our  soldiers  out  in  combat,  they 
have  plenty  on  their  hands  without  having 
to  read  the  New  York  Times.  So  that  they  are 
happily  freed  from  a  great — of  the  knowl- 
edge of  some  of  these  events  at  home.  When 
they  do  hear  about  it  they  utter  a  few  un- 
printable words,  but  go  about  their  business. 
So  I  don't  think  you  can  ever  say  that  this 
Is  undermining  morale  of  our  troops  in  South 
Vietnam. 

But  where  the  damage  is  done  is  up  in 
Hanoi.  There  Is  a  fellow  watching  the  situ- 
ation, there  is  a  fellow  who  is  wondering 
how  he  Is  going  to  get  out  of  his  growing 
predicament,  and  seizes  upon  the  possibility 
of  something,  a  break-up  on  the  home  front 
of  the  U.S.,  so  those  pictures  taken  at  the 
Pentagon  go  around  the  world,  worth  how 
much  In  dollars  I  couldn't  possibly  say  to 
the  other  side. 

Question:  General,  I  think  over  the  years 
this  country  has  been  in  many  conflicts,  the 
Korean  confiict,  for  Instance.  It  seemed  to 
drag  out  and  took  a  great  many  years  to  set- 
tle. Now  we  are  In  Vietnam,  and  I  think  no 
doubt  It  will  be  a  big  issue  In  the  next  na- 
tional election,  and  I  wondered  if  we  could 
eet  encouragement  on  the  settlement  of 
this?  I  think  the  American  people  are  used  to 
fighting  a  war  and  then  coming  to  an  end.  a 
victory,  and  I  know  the  boys  over  there  are 
not  kicking  and  we  dont  agree  with  all  the 
beatniks  and  what  not,  and  I  know  we  are 
in  there  for  a  good  cause,  but  I  think  one 
of  the  big  Issues  Is  going  to  be  as  far  as  the 
American  people  are  concerned  have  we  a 
chance  of  ending  this?  I  mean  I  think  it  is — 
a  lot  of  our  boys  coming  back,  wounded  and 
so  on.  and  we  are  losing  a  lot  of  them.  I  think 
it  is  a  big  issue  in  the  back  of  our  minds, 
when  are  we  going  to  end  all  this? 

General  Taylor.  Well,  I  conceded  that  this 
apparent  endlessness  Is  Indeed  one  of  the 
prime  concerns  of  all  of  us,  we  all  share  It. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  don't  know  of  any 
course  of  history  which  has  not  been  un- 
predictable. I  can  remember  very  well  the 
Berlin  Blockade,  for  example.  It  looked  as 
if  we  were  going  to  be  flying  coal  to  Berlin 
until  a  certain  place  froze  over.  I  certainly 
felt  there  was  abaolutely  no  indication  that 
we  wouldn't  continue  indeflnltely  and  we 
were  quite  prepared  to.  There  were  no  state- 
ments in  the  VS.,  let's  give  up  the  Berlin 
Blockade,  so  on  a  given  date  contact  was 
made  out  of  Moscow.  Within  24  hours,  48 
hours,  the  barricades  were  lifted,  a  complete 
change  about.  No  one  could  possibly  have 
predicted  it. 

I  remember  In  Korea,  the  8th  Army  had 
driven  up  to  Yalu  and  then  taken  an  awful 
shellacking,  then  driven  south  back  again 
to  the  38th  parallel  and  then  General  Ridg- 
way  displaying  a  magnificent  leadership 
turned  that  defeated  Army  around  and  was 
just  beating  the  hell  out  of  the  Chinese 
around  north  of  the  18th  parallel.  Suddenly 
we  heard  from  Malik  that  maybe  we  had 
better  start  talking  about  an  armistice  at 
Panmunjom.  It  came  just  like  that. 

So  the  fact  la  we  can't  afford  to  be  an  Im- 
patient people.  We  are  playing  In  a  new 
league  now,  a  league  In  which  determina- 
tion, confidence,  stability  are  assets  which 
we  mtist  have.  The  old  Hollywood  desire  to 
punch  the  guys  on  the  nose,  that  won't  do 
in  this  dangerous  world  in  which  we  live  and 
if  we  don't  learn  it  In  time  to  apply  here  we 
are  going  to  take  a  very  great  setback  which 


it  will  take  us  years  to  overcome.  But  sooner 
or  later  we  must  learn  the  lesson  If  we  ttfe 
going  to  survive  In  this  nuclear  age. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  want  to  thank  the 
General. 

Mr.  Landry.  Before  we  start  the  program 
this  afternoon  I  would  like  to,  on  behalf  of 
the  Massachtisetts  Mayors  Association,  thank 
our  senator  for  putting  on  this  program  for 
us.  I  think  it  has  been  very  educational  and 
a  real  benefit  to  us.  Senator,  thank  you  very 
much. 

Senator  Kennedy.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  in- 
troduce the  distinguished  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior to  this  group.  Secretary  Udall  Is  known 
to  many  of  our  communities  In  Massachu- 
setts. I  remember  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
travelling  vrtth  the  Secretary  up  the  Mer- 
rimack River  Valley.  We  met  with  a  number 
of  the  different  communities  that  border  on 
the  Merrimack  on  problems  of  pollution  and 
we  coptered  over  a  number  of  communities 
and  viewed  at  first  hand  the  problems  of  the 
Merrimack.  We  traveled  later  and  looked  on 
out  In  Worcester  and  we  had  a  conference  on 
the  Blackstone  River  out  there.  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  talk  to  him  at  length 
about  the  problems  that  we  face  in  the  Con- 
necticut River  Valley.  We  have  had  a  con- 
ference up  there  last  Friday  about  the  prob- 
lems of  pollution  In  the  Westfleld  River,  the 
Chlcopee  River  as  well  as  the  Connecticut. 
So  he  Is  no  stranger  to  Massachusetts  or  the 
problems  that  we  face  up  there. 

It  Is  always  a  pleasure  to  welcome  him. 
Secretary  Udall. 

STATEMENT   OF   HON.   STEWART   L.   TTDALL,    SECRE- 
TARY, DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Secretary  Udall.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Senator.  I  think  the  Cape  Cod  National  Sea- 
shore has  been  by  all  odds  one  of  the  most 
successful  large  national  conservation  proj- 
ects that  we  have  carried  out  in  the  seven 
years  that  I  have  been  Secretary.  And,  of 
course,  we  started  this  under  the  President, 
your  brother.  Senator,  and  it  Is  one  of  the 
jirograms  I  think  all  of  us  in  Washington 
take  the  most  satisfaction  In.  I  have  told 
more  people  where  you  have  the  usual  local 
resistance  because  people  don't  understand 
large-scale  conservation  projects.  If  they  had 
doubts  they  ought  to  go  to  Massachusetts 
and  see  what  we  were  doing  at  Cape  Cod. 

The  Interior  Department,  and  It  should  be 
properly  termed  natural  resources  depart- 
ment, and  I  appreciate  Senator  Kennedy's 
testimony  on  this  subject  last  week,  was 
thought  of  by  most  people  until  a  few  years 
B%o  as  a  western  department,  indeed  many 
of  our  responsibUltles  are  there,  the  public 
lands,  the  large  national  parks,  the  Indians, 
mineral  resources  and  things  of  that  kind. 
But  there  has  been  a  rather  dramatic  change 
in  the  1960'B  in  terms  of  my  department,  and 
its  responsibilities. 

We  had  intimate  ties  with  all  50  States. 
I  think  the  Department  Is  a  national  depart- 
ment In  a  very  real  sense.  We  have  direct 
relationships  vrtth  my  own  Department  and 
Its  bureaus  with  your  city  governments  In  a 
way  that  we  did  not  have  even  a  few  years 
ago.  In  addition  to  that,  of  course,  when  one 
looks  at  Cape  Cod,  our  Mlnuteman  National 
Historic  Site  Project  and  other  projects  we 
have  going  in  your  State,  you  see  a  growing 
Intimate  relationship  between  these  Federal 
agencies  and  your  own  local  functions. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
which  is  a  grant  program  to  the  State  and  to 
Its  subdivisions  grew  out  of  the  establish- 
ments of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
In  1962.  This  Is  a  vital  program.  It  is  just 
beginning.  I  will  discuss  It  in  a  moment,  the 
water  pollution  control  program  we  are  right 
now  gearing  up  for  the  big  national  effort, 
and  we  will  have  before  we  are  through, 
through  our  grant  program,  through  working 
with  you  on  water  clean  up  and  water  qual- 
ity standards,  we  are  true  partners  In  the 
effort  to  clean  up  the  rivers  and  the  water 
supplies  of  our  Nation.  Congress  a  year  ago 


passed  a  new  act.  the  first  broad-scale  act  of 
its  kind  In  setting  up  a  new  program,  Federal 
matching  program  with  cities,  with  local 
organizations  on  historic  preservation  that 
I  think  is  going  to  have  a  long-term  sig- 
nificant interest  particularly  In  regions  like 
your  own,  where  you  have  a  very  rich  history. 
We,  of  course,  too,  have  Interest  in  many 
other  resource  problems  like  commercial  fish- 
eries and  wildlife,  but  I  won't  spend  too 
much  time  on  those  today. 

Your  State,  however.  Is  a  State  that  Is  not 
only  rich  In  history,  many  opportunities  to 
preserve  that  history,  to  add  quality  and 
distinction  to  your  communities.  You  always 
are  rich  In  the  unspoiled  lamdscapes  that 
remain,  and  it  often  reminds  me  every  time 
I  think  of  New  England  of  the  story  some  of 
you  may  have  heard  me  tell  before  of  Robert 
Froart.  the  old  poet  who  lived  in  Massachu- 
setts, in  Vermont,  in  his  last  years,  who  used 
to  say  that  one  year  Vermont  has  a  srtate  bro- 
chure, beautiful  full  scene  on  It  and  It  said 
underneath  "come  to  unspoiled  Vermont  for 
your  vacation."  And  he  said  every  time  he 
saw  it  he  wanted  to  write  down  below  "and 
help  us  spoil  it",  and  I  think  this  Is  the 
problem  that  we  face  in  our  dtlee.  In  most 
of  our  States  today  because  the  conserva- 
tion movement  today  Is  not  concerned  with 
the  big  national  parks  and  the  big  seashores 
alone.  Conservation  has  come  to  the  door 
step  of  city  hall. 

I  talk  as  much  about  urban  problems  as 
I  talk  about  the  problems  of  the  country- 
side. I  gave  a  speech  in  Montreal  yesterday 
to  the  Canadian  Club  and  I  talked  mostly 
about  cities  and  urban  problems,  and  Sec- 
retary Weaver  doesn't  resent  It  either,  be- 
cause today  when  we  are  talking  about 
conservation  we  talk  about  nature,  we  talk 
about  resources.  It  is  a  single  system  It 
doesn't  stop  at  the  city  boundary.  And  when 
we  talk  about  an  environment  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  total  land  and  people  equation 
m  this  country,  and  that  Is  the  reason 
that  I  think  these  new  programs  are  so 
vital  because  we  are  understaklng  to  do 
things  that  we  weren't  doing  even  a  few 
years  ago.  I  often  think  myself  that  the 
reason  some  of  our  cities,  particularly  our 
larger  cities,  have  so  many  problems  Is  that 
we  had  the  wrong  foc^^s  In  the  past.  We 
didn't  give  them  enough  help.  We  didn't 
have  the  kind  of  Federal  grant  programs  and 
programs  of  assistance  tJttat  are  so  common 
today. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Funds 
was  established  by  Congress  in  1964.  This 
program  is  Just  beginning.  I  am  sure  It  is 
going  to  grow.  I  said  the  other  day  that  I 
would  be  very  disappointed  if  in  the  next 
five  years  It  Is  not  a  half  billion  doUar  pro- 
gram. It  Is  a  program  designed  to  help  the 
States  and  their  subdivisions  carry  out  total 
outdoor  recreation  planning  programs.  Tliie 
Includes  everything  from  city  parks  to  large 
State  parks  and  efforts  to  preserve  wildlife 
and  seashores  and  forests. 

There  is  another  program  that  it  overlaps 
somewhat  but  we  need  them  both,  and  that 
is  the  open  space  program  which  Is  a  pro- 
gram that  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  administers,  but  the  conserva- 
tion fund  program,  I  know  this  from  some 
summaries  my  people  gave  me  in  many  in- 
stances if  the  State  approves  projects  we  end 
up  matching  funds  with  the  cities  on  all 
manner  of  projects.  This  is,  this  program  Is 
Just  getting  underway.  I  hope  that  with  the 
help  of  Congress  we  are  going  to  have  even 
more  funds  than  we  have  now  Much  of  the 
time  many  of  the  projects  will  be  large  state 
projects,  but  these  projects  where  you  can 
get  a  city  project  that  qualifies,  that  is  given 
a  priority  we  are  delighted  to  cooperate 
on  these  projects. 

Another  most  vital  new  program,  of  course, 
not  new  in  the  sense  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  Just  gotten  Interested  in  pol- 
lution,   but   the   Congress   In    the   last   two 
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years,  In  1965  and  1966.  passed  two  land 
marlc  basic  water  pollution  measures,  the 
one  In  1965  established  water  quality  stand- 
ards tor  the  Nation.  We  are  working  with 
the  States  now  putting  in  finishing  touches 
on  setting  the  water  quality  standards  in  all 
of  the  rivers  of  the  Nation. 

The  second  major  law  passed  Just  a  year 
ago  now  established,  was  what  we  call  the 
Clean  Rivers  Restoration  Act  and  It  for  the 
first  time  provides  for  a  minimum  of  30  per- 
cent and  In  some  Instances  40  percent  and 
In  others  50  percent  grants  for  waste  treat- 
ment works  and  water  pollution  control,  and, 
of  course.  In  yoxir  case,  you  are  very  fortu- 
nate because  your  state  legislature  a  year  ago 
enacted  one  of  the  best  State  water  pollu- 
tion control  measures  that  has  been  passed 
In  the  country.  You  have  State  contribu- 
tions also.  State  matching  funds  for  these 
projects.  But  how  we  fit  these  together, 
whether  your  community  Is  able  to  get  the 
30  percent  or  the  40  percent  grant  or  In  some 
cases  50  percent,  this  depends  on  the  type 
of  working  relationship  we  establish  and 
your  own  ability  to  qudUfy  and  to  work  with 
us  In  carrying  out  these  programs. 

This,  of  course,  Is  going  to  be  a  long-term 
effort.  We  will  not  clean  up  the  rivers  of  our 
country,  we  will  not  do  the  right  kind  of 
Job  of  managing  water  conservation  in  our 
nation  until  we  develop  new  techniques  of 
cooperation,  until  we  develop  a  new  technol- 
ogy of  water  quality  management,  until  we 
develop  a  new  pattern  of  cooperation  with 
the  States,  the  Federal  Government,  the  local 
government  working  together.  This  is  a  ten- 
year  Job.  12,  15  years,  perhaps,  and  it  is  going 
to  be  an  on-going  job,  but  I  think  we  can  see 
clearly  now  that  this  Nation  is  rich  enough, 
that  we  have  the  technical  skills  to  do  the 
Job.  and  I  vt.U  hope  one  of  these  days.  Sen- 
ator, to  go  with  you  and  look  at  the  first  of 
Massachusetts'  Rivers  thai  has  been  cleaned 
up,  and  that  it  is  available  for  all  human 
uses  that  are  possible. 

But  we  face,  too,  and  water  is  kind  to 
growth,  let's  make  no  mistake  about  it. 
Those  communities  that  want  to  grow  in  the 
future  are  not  only  going  to  be  those  that 
have  the  best  opportunity  to  grow,  in  my 
Judgment,  that  have  the  best  place  to  live, 
the  best  total  environment  to  live  both  In 
terms  of  the  culture,  their  cultural  advan- 
tages as  well  as  in  the  physical  setting  'tself, 
as  well  as  In  what  is  in  the  countryside.  I 
think  people  are  increasingly,  the  type  of 
sophisticated  young  people  we  are  producing 
are  going  to  want  to  live  in  cities  that  are 
attractive,  and  that  this  is  no  longer  what  we 
are  calling  beautiflcatlon.  It  isn't  something 
that  Is  Just  something  to  be  nice  to  have. 
This  may  be  the  key  to  the  future  in  terms  of 
whether  communities  grow  or  don't  grow. 

But  another  key  factor  will  be  water,  avail- 
ability of  water,  and  this  Is  where  the  water 
pollution  clean  up  is  not  simply  a  problem  of 
eliminating  a  blight  from  our  land.  It  is  a 
matter  of  providing  managing  our  water  In 
such  a  way  that  we  can  use  and  reuse  it,  and 
that  we  can  provide  whatever  supplies  are 
needed  for  growth  in  the  future. 

Finally.  I  come  to  the  last  of  these  three 
new  major  laws,  where  my  government  has 
or  my  department,  has  an  interface  as  the 
engineers  would  say,  with  the  cities,  and 
that  is  the  historic  preservation  legislation 
that  was  enacted  a  year  ago.  This  again  is  a 
grant  program,  in  this  instance  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  working  directly  with  com- 
munities, with  local  associations.  It  is  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that,  and  some  of  the 
leading  mayors  In  this  country  helped  draft 
this  legislation  and  helped  enact  It.  that 
there  is  a  big  task  that  we  have  not  been 
undertaking  in  terms  of  historic  preserva- 
tion In  our  country. 

Of  course,  in  many  areas,  particularly  with 
regard  to  big  national  projects,  we  haven't 
been  doing  a  bad  Job  in  this  field.  But  his- 
toric preservation  is  a  big  enough  task  that 
the   States   must   do   part   of   it.    the    local 


governments  must  do  part  of  it,  and  I  get 
around  the  country,  I  have  seen  some  superb 
local  projects  of  preserving  and  interpret- 
ing historic  buildings. 

I  think  those  communities  that  have  a 
regard  for  their  own  history,  that  preserve 
the  most  historic  buildings  and  landmarks 
in  their  cities,  these  are  the  cities  that 
comniand  respect,  these  are  the  cities  that 
people  have  some  affection  for.  and  this  new 
program — we  will  not  begin  the  full  fund- 
ing of  It  until  next  fiscal  year  as  was  con- 
templated under  it.  But  under  this  program 
those  of  you  who  have  Important  oppor- 
tunities for  historic  preservation  or  where 
you  have  local  government  or  non-govern- 
mental groups  that  are  engaged  in  historic 
preservation  activities  in  all  manner  of  proj- 
ects, you  will  work  directly  with  the  National 
Park  Service. 

These  programs,  I  think,  hold  out  real 
promise  that  those  communities  that  want 
to  can  carry  out  vital  projects. 

Of  course,  one  only  has  to.  In  your  own 
State,  talk  of  Salem,  New  Bedford  and  Nan- 
tucket and  of  all  the  large  and  small  com- 
munities where  parts  of  our  history  were 
enacted,  to  know  that  Massachusetts  prob- 
ably should  be,  should  participate.  Sena- 
tor, as  much  or  more  In  this  program  than 
any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

So  I  look  forward  in  the  futiu-e.  Senator,  to 
many  of  these  new  contacts  that  are  just 
beginning,  ripening  into  very  fruitful  rela- 
tionships with  the  Congressional  Delegation 
from  Massachusetts,  for  the  State  people,  and 
above  all  with  those  who  guide  the  cities  ol 
that  State. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  might  Just  open  the 
question  period  up,  Mr.  Secretary,  One  of  the 
things  is  the  problem  of  number  two  oil.  We 
have  been  interested,  many  of  the  Industries 
over  the  period  of  the  last  few  years.  In  the 
Importation  of  residual  oil.  and  we  know 
that  quotas  have  increased  and  restrictions 
lifted.  Now,  as  we  look  down  to  the  winter 
this  year,  we  are  concerned  about  prospects, 
I  think  many  of  us  are.  about  the  increase  in 
cost  of  oil  to  many  of  the  consumers,  the 
people  of  Massachusetts.  We  would  be  inter- 
ested. I  think,  in  some  comment.  We  have 
been  in  touch  with  you  at  other  times,  but 
I  think  many  of  the  people  here  represent 
consiuners  and  represent  people  who  are 
affected  by  this,  and  your  comment  might  be 
something  which  I  think  many  people  would 
be  interested  In. 

Secretary  Udall.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Senator  Of  course,  my  Department  does  con- 
trol the  oil  import  program,  and  we  did  two 
or  three  years  ago,  after  a  long  and  rather 
acrimonious  struggle  with  the  New  England 
Congressmen  and  the  coal  Congressmen,  we 
did  end  the  controls  and  restrictions  on  im- 
portation of  residual  fuel  oil  which,  of  coiu-se. 
is  used  in  much  space  heating. 

The  number  2  fuel  oil  which  as  I  under- 
stand it  is  used  in  the  great  majority  of 
homes  in  the  New  England  area,  h.is  been  the 
source  of  great  concern  in  recent  weeks,  both 
because  the  stocks  were  down  and  there 
were  some,  there  have  been  some,  price  rises, 
too  I  talked  for  sometime  with  a  large  dele- 
gation, Senator,  from  your  State  that  came 
down  to  see  me  last  week. 

We  are  watching  this  program  closely.  We 
are  determined  that  there  will  be  adequate 
supplies,  we  have  been  In  constant  touch 
with  the  Industry  people  who  normally  sup- 
ply the.  or  bring  in  the,  supplies,  and  I 
think  that  we  can't  hive  a  severe  winter 
and  find  out  that  we  don't  have  adequate 
fuel  to  heat  the  homes  of  our  citizens.  This 
is  a  very  serious  problem.  I  know  some  of  the 
mayors  In  New  England  have  gotten  into 
the  Issue  already,  and  I  can  simply  assure 
you  at  this  point.  Senator,  that  I  am  very 
much  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  problem, 
and  that  we  are  following  it  day-by-day,  and 
If — I  think  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  see 
rather  soon  what  the  final  prospect  is  for  the 
winter  period,  and  we  will  make  then  what- 


ever decisions  are  warranted  under  the  clr- 
cuniitances. 

It  is  a  serious  problem  and  I  want  you  to 
know  that  we  take  our  resp>onsibllities  very 
seriously  in  administering  this  program. 

Question:  'Vincent  F.  Benson,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Selectman,  Town  of  Truro. 
Secretary  Udall,  Truro. 
Mr.  Benson.  Truro,  Massachusetts. 
I   think  I  represent  one  of   the  smallest 
towns  In  this  conference  here  and  I  think 
we  have  been  greatly  affected  by  one  single 
piece  of  legislation  and  that  is  the  creation 
of   the   National   Seashore  Park.   One   thing 
that  I  believe  that  was  not  considered  when 
the   Act  was   put  through   that  something 
should    be   done    about   these   small   towns 
where  Federally  acquired,  owned  land  In  lien 
of  real  estate  taxes 

One  classic  example  I  would  like  to  bring 
out,  we  had  a  goif  course  and  a  hotel,  which 
was  sold  to  the  National  Park  Service  ap- 
proximately three  years  ago.  Once  that  was 
Federally  controlled,  we  lost  all  taxes  due 
and  i>ayable  to  the  Town  of  Truro.  But  the 
National  Park  Service  subleased  it  back  to 
the  original  owner  who  now  has  sublet  it  to 
somebody  else.  Now,  we  are  getting  nothing 
in  Hen  of  taxation,  but  still  it  is  being  con- 
ducted In  the  same  original  condition  it  was 
before.  We  have  many  more  motels  ■within 
the  National  Park  Service  and  If  they  acquire 
this,  lease  them  out  again,  where  does  the 
Town  of  Truro  stand?  I  am  afraid  that 
maybe  one-third  of  the  people  of  the  Town 
of  Truro  are  going  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
remaining  two-thirds.  And  I  hope  sometime, 
some  place,  legislation  may  be  enacted  for 
these  great  takings  within  our  town.  Our 
widest  point  is  only  two  and  a  half  miles 
wide.  This  is  not  in  the  State  of  Arizona,  and 
our  longest  point  is  only  seven  miles,  and 
with  acquisition  we  are  going  to  have  one- 
third  of  our  town  left. 

Now  the  National  Park  Service  is  using  our 
fire  department,  our  roads,  our  police  depart- 
ment, which  we  get  nothing  back.  They  pay 
a  nominal  fee  for  the  use  of  our  fire  depart- 
ment, but  nothing  else  for  these  services 
which  the  town  must  give  to  the  National 
Park  Service,  and  I  hope  this  may  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  future  because  we 
are  only  a  town  of  800,  900  people. 

Secretary  Udall.  I  have  to  be  real  honest 
and  direct  with  you  on  this  subject.  And  I 
know  there  are  some  contrary  problems,  and 
they  are  In  most  instances  contrary,  where 
there  may  be  an  impact  felt. 

Of  course,  the  philosophy  of  the  legislation 
was,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  left  the  towns 
out,  as  Islands  in  the  Park,  that  you  would, 
you  know,  instead  of  stringing  motels  all 
over  the  place  and  summer  places,  that  they 
would  be  put  in  these  communities  and 
would  be  taxed  and  that  you  would  build  up 
your  own  tax  base. 

We  have  had  the  problem  of  having  to 
acquire  the  other  lands  that  go  into  the  park, 
but  I  want  to  be  honest  with  you  because  the 
Congress  has  had  a  philosophy  that  has  been 
developed  in  the  60's  and  has  been  very  con- 
sistent, and  that  has  been  for — a  philosophy 
rejecting  the  idea  of  in  lieu  tax  payment*. 
We  have  the  very  similar  problems  In  the 
Redwoods  Legislation,  Senator,  that  the  Sen- 
ate Is  going  to  consider  next  week  of  where 
we  are  taking  large  land  holdings,  large  for- 
est holdings.  This  will  shut  down  some 
lumber  mills,  this  will  affect  employment 
over  a  period  of  five  years  during  which 
tourism  is  building  up.  But  Congress  pretty 
strictly  rejects  that  philosophy  and  so  I  can't 
promise  you  that  there  will  be  any  relief  on 
that  point. 

Maybe  we  can  handle  some  of  these  prob- 
lems, however,  and  I  will  refer  this  to  my 
people  In  a  way  so  that  the  Impact  Is  mini- 
mized on  communities  such  as  Truro. 

Senator    Kennedy.    I    think    the    matter 
brought  up  is  understandable. 
Whether    In    Massachusetts   or   elsewhere. 
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the  point  being  raised  is  that  functions  are 
being  continued  almost  as  they  were  before. 

Secretary  Udall.  But  taken  over. 

Senator  Kennedy.  But  taken  over,  the  tax 
base.  I  think  the  point  is  well  made. 

Mr.  Benson.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Question:  Mr.  Secretary,  this  morning  in 
talking  to  one  of  the  representatives  of  your 
department  relative  to  land  acquisition  for 
conservation  purposes,  it  came  to  our  atten- 
tion that  although  there  were  some  3,000,000, 
some  odd  thousand  dollars  that  had  been 
allocated  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts  for 
this  purpose,  still  there  have  been  no  funds 
obligated,  and  It  seems  to  be  some  shortcom- 
ing there  in  the  State  either  on  the  part  of 
the  legislature  or  somebody,  someone  remiss 
soinehow  in  providing  for  a  funding  of  these 
moneys  on  to  the  applicants.  I  was  wonder- 
ing if  something  had  gone  amiss  here  and  if 
so,  what  could  be  done  to  rectify  the  situa- 
tion. 

Secretary  Udall.  Well,  Massachusetts  has 
been  slow,  relatively  slow,  compared  to  some 
of  the  States,  in  getting  its  program  going 
and  geared  in.  We  have  a  few  States  that 
haven't  even  qualified  under  the  new  pro- 
gram. 

I  think  we  should  look  into  this  and  I 
think  pressure  both  from  cur  independents 
and  from  yourself  should  take  place  because 
the  money  or  rather  let  me  put  It  this  way: 
The  Slates  were  given  under  the  law  the 
responsibility  of  working  with  the  cities,  the 
counties  and  so  on,  to  prepare  State-wide 
master  plans  in  terms  of  what  the  State  in- 
tended to  do.  and  no  grants  can  be  made  to 
projects  unless  they  are  part  of  that  plan.  If 
the  State  has  been  slow  in  getting  its  pro- 
gram moving,  of  course,  it  doesn't  lose  its 
money,  the  money  can  sit  there  for  as  long 
as  two  years  or  I  think  maybe  three,  but  the 
money  does  not  go  on  through  until  the 
Slate  takes  the  necessary  action  and  some  of 
the  States  regrettably  have  not  geared  up  as 
quickly  as  we  would  like  to  see  them  do  it. 
So  I  think  you  have  raised  a  good  point  and 
we  ought  to  raise  questions  on  both  ends  and 
see  if  we  can't  quicken  the  process. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Our  speaker  on  trans- 
iX>rtatlon  is  a  fellow  New  Englander.  former 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
who  has  been  in  attendance  at  part  of  our 
meetings.  The  questions  of  transportation  are 
of  great  interest  to  all  of  us.  and  we  have 
seen  a  number  of  the  discontinuances  of 
railroads  affect  the  life  and  the  well  being 
of  the  people  and  industries  in  Massachu- 
setts. We  have  been  concerned  about  the 
various  mergers  that  have  been  suggested 
by  the  various  courts. 

We  are  interested  in  Senator  Pell's  proposal 
about  the  rapid  speed  corridor  that  is  being 
built  between  Boston  and  New  York  and  fur- 
ther down  to  Washington.  We  are  equally 
concerned  about  the  future  of  air  transpor- 
tation. 

One  of  the  most  worthwhile  messages  that 
I  think  came  out  of  the  early  1960's  was 
President  Kennedy's  message  on  transporta- 
tion, the  talk  about  an  Integrated  kind  of  a 
transportation  policy.  I  think  we  are  still 
working  towards  this  end,  but  questions  of 
transportation  are  of  great  Interest  and  sig- 
nificance for  the  life  and  well  being  of  all 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth. 

So  It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  present  a  per- 
son who  has  some  of  these  responsibilities, 
Ollie  Huot. 

statement  of  J.  OLIVA  HUOT.  CHIEF,  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  LIAISON,  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANS- 
PORTATION 

Mr.  HtroT.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator. 

The  Department  of  Transportation,  as  you 
know,  is  a  brand  new  department,  and  In 
most  cases  departments  speak  about  their 
accomplishments,  what  they  have  done.  But 
really  I  cannot  speak  about  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
because  we  really  haven't  done  anything  yet. 
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We  are  six  month*  old,  but  the  fact  that  as 
a  department  we  have  not  any  real  accom- 
plishments yet.  1  can  tell  you  that  the  De- 
partment is  most  anxious  to  present  pro- 
grams for  the  future,  accomplishments  de- 
note something  of  the  past. 

The  setting  up  of  the  Department  of 
Transjxjrtation  Is  not  strictly  a  bvireaucratic 
whim  to  set  up  a  department.  They  have 
been  talking  about  it  since  1874,  and  on  17 
separate  occasions,  it  had  been  brought  be- 
fore the  Congress.  In  1966,  there  were  30 
different  federal  agencies  working  in  trans- 
portation. So  now,  we  have  come  to  one.  and 
many  problems  are  going  to  arise,  they  are 
arising  all  the  time.  When  we  consider  that 
there  are  90  million  cars  now  on  the  road, 
by  1975  there  are  going  to  be  120  million.  Air 
fields  traveled  are  now  57  billion  passenger 
miles.  In  1975  we  are  going  to  have  130  bil- 
lion. And  there  are  now  3.000,000  miles  of 
paved  roads.  In  this  decade  you  will  be  able 
to  travel  from  Coast  to  Coast  without  stop- 
ping for  a  light. 

These  statistics  help  to  point  out  the  size 
of  the  transportation  problem  that  is  facing 
this  country,  that  is  facing  you.  even  If 
you  are  in  a  small  city  or  a  large  city.  And 
the  Department  has  been  given  by  Congress 
a  mandate  to  promote  national  transporta- 
tion policies  and  progress.  No  longer  can  we 
make  decisions  affecting  one  thing.  We  can't 
say  that  we  are  going  to  build  an  airport, 
and  we  build  an  airport.  We  can't  say  that 
we  build  a  road,  and  we  build  a  road  or  that 
we  put  a  track  and  we  run  a  train  on  it. 

These  things  have  all  got  to  be  related, 
because  they  all  concern  all  of  the  people, 
and  besides  the  people  who  are  going  to  use 
these  facililleE  we  have  to  think  of  all  the 
jjeople  who  are  affected  because  of  these 
facilities.  And  this  adds  to  the  problem  be- 
cause we  must  coordinate  and  make  a 
cohesive  program  of  transportation,  whether 
it  be  air.  highway  or  rail. 

In  our  dcp.trti':.ent.  as  jou  know,  has  been 
incorporated  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration, the  Federal  Highway  Administration, 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation, 
and  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration. 

Now,  there  are  a  lot  of  economic  and  po- 
litical responsibilities.  Economically  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  never  be  funded  enough 
to  take  care  of  all  of  the  problems  of  all  of 
the  people.  So  consequently  we  are  going  to 
depend  heavily  on  the  communities  and  the 
States.  And  really  the  direct  political  respon- 
sibility is  yours  as  leaders  and  top  elected 
people  from  your  State,  whether  it  be  a  small 
community  or  the  St.ite  as  the  whole.  And, 
therefore,  we  are  going  to  become  partners. 
You  are  going  to  become  partners  with  the 
Federal  Go\ernment  in  turn,  which  is  noth- 
ing more  than  you,  the  people. 

The  Vice  President  yesterday  at  this  meet- 
ing Indicated  this  partnership  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  cities  and  states. 

Certainly  vou.  as  elected  officials  represent- 
ing the  people  from  your  State  or  area,  you 
have  the  responsibility  and  should  have  some 
control  over  the  environment  created  by 
these  facilities,  and  you  should  have  some 
control  and  Influence  on  the  destiny  of  your 
people  In  your  area  and.  therefore,  you 
should  definitely  be  working  closely  with  all 
of  the  agencies  and  In  my  particular  case 
with  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

There  is  the  road  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation  intends  to  travel,  a  road  that 
will  bring  about  cooperation  between  towns 
and  cities  and  States,  to  provide  the  best  fa- 
cilities, coordinate  the  facilities,  so  that  you 
can  work  in  your  roads  with  your  airp)orts, 
and  your  trains  with  your  airports  and  your 
roads  and  your  cities. 

Particularly,  I  am  sure  that  you  are  in- 
terested in  the  high  speed  ground  transpor- 
tation that  affects  Boston  and  Massachusetts 
in  the  New  York  to  Boston  run  which  will 
probably,  as  the  plans  provide,  it  will  save  an 


hour  in  traffic  time  between  New  York  and 
Boston  which  is  quite  a  saving  of  time. 

Now,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  going 
in  and  research  going  into  this  area.  We  are 
talking  about  flxild  dynamics,  tbey  are  talk- 
ing about  microwave  power,  talking  about 
different  suspension  systems  to  eliminate 
wheels.  The  aerospace  program,  the  FAA 
Administration,  a  lot  of  their  facUltlet  and 
their  research  has  been  helpful  In  this  pro- 
gram, and  this  program  in  helping  the  people 
and  the  research  that  is  being  done  for  the 
high  speed  ground  transportation  will.  In 
turn,  help  aviation  in  that  any  of  the  find- 
ings that  are  made  in  obstacle  detection  or 
whatever  it  may  be.  these  same  facilities  wUl 
be  available  to  all  transportation,  and,  of 
course,  the  key  factor  in  all  this  is  safety.  We 
are  concerned,  of  course,  with  safety  on  this 
train,  we  are  concerned  with  safety  on  the 
highway,  we  are  concerned  with  safety  of 
vehicles.  This  has  all  become  part  of  the  con- 
cern of  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

Perhaps  I  might  point  out  a  couple  of 
new  programs  that  probably  you  haven  t 
heard  about.  These  are  programs  that  are 
Just  getting  underway.  We  have  a  program 
called  TOPICS.  You  could  well  guess  that 
TOPICS  is  initial  because  nobody  talks  full 
today.  We  Just  use  initials.  So  TOPICS  Is  an 
initial  that  means  Treiffic  Operation  Program 
to  Improve  Capacity  and  Safety.  This  Is  In- 
tended for  cities,  this  is  Intended  to  help 
main  city  streets.  And  by  this  program  there 
are  going  to  be  available  funds  for  you  to 
help  in  traffic  signals,  unloading  lanes, 
channelizing  traflic.  overhead  pedestrian 
walks,  this  type  of  thing  that  will  improve 
capacity  of  the  existing  streets  in  the  cities 
and  the  safety  of  the  people.  This  Is  a  pro- 
gram that  is  very  new.  You  necessarily  have 
to  work  this  through  your  highway  depart- 
ment. This  has  to  become  a  priority  and 
has  to  be  Included  In  the  highway  system, 
and  It  is  possible  to  do  this  now  with  the 
TOPICS  program. 

Another  program  which  has  to  be  used 
and  with  cities  and  not  only  highways,  but 
with  other  development  la  the  Freeway  to 
Urban  Development.  The  Freeway  to  Urban 
Development  will  provide  for  cities  to,  say, 
through  an  authority  of  some  sort,  buy 
whole  blocks  where  a  highway  may  be  going 
through,  whole,  several  blocks,  at,  of  course, 
a  blanket  price  naturally  for  all  the  prop- 
erty, then  be  able  to  sell  the  portion  that 
the  freeway  is  going  to  need  and  then  the 
city  will  have  the  balance  of  that  property 
for  development,  which  would  be  substanti- 
ally cheaper  and  the  property  would  be  at  a 
much  more  minimum  price  compared  than 
if  you  buy  Just  the  portion  for  the  highway 
and  then  want  to  buy  extras  on  the  side 
of  the  highway  for  when  you  know  of  the 
highway  you  can  do  this. 

Question:  Mr.  Huot.  you  have  mentioned 
programs  for  transportation  In  cities  and  two 
urban  areas.  I  come  from  a  small  town  of 
Seekonk  which  really  needs  a  North-South 
access  highway.  We  cannot  afford  land  ac- 
quisition or  the  cost  of  putting  this  land 
through  12  miles  of  our  town.  Do  you  have 
any  programs  to  help  smaller  communities? 

Mr.  Huot.  You  mean  you  want  to  tie  In 
between  an  interstate 

Question:  85  In  the  south  and  195  which 
goes  through  Attleboro  in  the  North.  We 
would  like  a  tle-ln, 

Mr.  HeoT.  I  would  assume  If  you  work  with 
your  highway  department,  it  may  not  be  an 
interstate  part  of  the  highway  you  are 
talking  about  because  I  gather  you  are  trying 
to  link  an  interstate  with  something  else 
to  make  a  cross  traffic. 

Question:  95  and  195.  right. 

Mr.  HuoT.  I  would  suggest  this  could  be 
considered  of  course  a  primary  road,  and  your 
State,  after  all.  you  get  highway  ftinds  for 
that  at  60  percent,  your  State  does,  and  I 
think  you  ought  to  put  your  bug  under  the 
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state  Highway  people  and  show  them  your 
need. 

Yes.  sir. 

Question:  Lawrence  Fitton  of  Attleboro. 

We  have  a  problem.  Mr.  Huot,  concerning 
bus  operation  deficit  until  the  operator  could 
no  longer  afford  to  continue.  He  Is  now  tak- 
ing his  service  runs  that  are  needed  by  peo- 
ple that  work  In  the  Industry  locally  and 
depend  on  bus  for  service  and  they  find  now 
that  they  can  get  a  bus  7  00  o'clock  S.^turday 
morning  and  that  Is  the  only  time,  and  yet 
they  have  Saturdays  off  so  they  need  them 
the  other  days  of  the  week.  This  comes  about 
when  the  city  has  taken  school  bus  trans- 
portation away  from  the  public  carrier,  and 
without  this  added  Income  he  cannot  oper- 
ate and  now  Is  cutting  service,  and  will  likely 
even  dissolve  his  bus  transportation  system 
Is  there  any  area  that  you  could  help  such 
a  situation  as  this' 

Mr.  HuoT.  I  gather  that  the  city  Is  not 
helping? 

Mr.  PrrroN.  Not  a  bit. 

Mr.  Huot.  A  quick  answer.  I  could  get  rid 
of  it  in  a  minute,  is  that  this  Is  covered  also 
under  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  they 
have  under  mass  transportation.  But  we  find 
many  cities  have  that  question  and  many 
cities  are  already  contributing  to  bus  trans- 
portation, but  are  getting  to  a  saturation 
point  where  they  cannot  continue  to  do  it 
because  It  is  going  up  every  year  and  there 
Is  a  limit. 

Senator  Kennedt.  Our  final  speaker.  Paul 
Wamke.  comes  to  us  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  International  Security  Af- 
fairs. 

ST.\TTEMENT  OF  HON.  PhXJl.  C.  WARNKT.  ASSIST- 
.\NT  SECRET.'VRY  FOB  INTERNATIONAL  SSCtTRITT 
AirAIRS,    DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE 

Secretary  Warnke.  Thank  you.  Senator. 
Vietnam,  of  course,  represents  to  the  United 
States  of  America  a  very  difficult  and  a  very 
different  sort  of  a  situation.  What  it  really  Is 
Is  an  attempt  to  exercise  limited  power  to 
deal  with  a  limited  problem,  and  to  avoid  the 
Impatient  reaction  that  might  escalate  that 
problem  Into  a  graver  one. 

It  Is  a  different  kind  of  a  war  than  any  in 
which  the  United  States  has  been  engaged 
In  a  number  of  respects.  First  of  all,  because 
It  Is  hard  to  define  our  enemy.  The  enemy 
consists  not  only  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
forces,  which  are  engaged  In  overt  aggression 
against  South  Vietnam,  but  also  it  consists 
of  the  forces  within  South  Vietnam  Itself 
which  are  insufficiently  affiliated  with  or 
responsive  to  their  own  government  control. 

Now,  as  a  result  It  does  us  no  good  really 
to  talk  about  bringing  full  power  to  bear  to 
destroy  the  enemy  because  we  could  decimate 
North  Vietnam  and  as  General  Taylor  pointed 
out  In  his  article  over  the  weekend  that 
would  still  leave  us  faced  with  a  couple  of 
hundred  thousand  armed  enemy  within 
South  Vietnam  Itself. 

It  la  an  area  In  which  there  are  no  battle- 
lines;  there  is  no  way  of  telling  by  Just  meas- 
uring on  the  map  how  close  you  are  to  vic- 
tory. There  Is  no  way  of  telling  how  soon  you 
are  going  to  capture  Berlin  because  we  are 
not  trying  to  capttire  Berlin. 

WTiat  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  put  an  end 
to  the  overt  aggression  from  North  Vietnam, 
supported,  of  course,  as  it  is  by  the  other 
communist  states,  and  to  try  to  create  within 
South  Vietnam  the  kind  of  a  viable  govern- 
ment that  can  earn  and  retain  the  support 
of  Its  people. 

Our  interest  in  Vietnam  Is  a  completely 
altruistic  one.  We  are  not  Interested  in  any 
kind  of  permanent  bases,  we  are  not  inter- 
ested in  any  kind  of  territorial  conquests. 
Now,  that  doesnt  mean  that  our  own  na- 
tional Intt-rests  arent  Intimately  involved  in 
what  we  are  doing  In  Vietnam.  Of  course,  they 
are.  We  are  not  all  that  unBelflBh.  It  is  In  our 
interests  to  create  a  free  and  independent 
government  in  South  Vietnam  so  that  you 
don't  end  up  with  a  totally  solid  front  at 


communist  states  sticking  like  a  dagger  down 
toward  Malaysia,  Indonesia,  Australia  and 
bordering  on  the  Philippines. 

So  that  it  Is  in  our  interest  to  try  to  do 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  primarily  for  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  themselves. 

Now,  the  pressures,  of  course,  are  always 
to  widen  the  War  because  of  the  impatience 
with  the  difficulties  of  trying  to  reach  results 
in  this  sort  of  an  ambiguous  and  cloudy 
situation.  But  I  think  the  answer  to  that  is 
that  a  wider  war  would  not  bring  us  any 
closer  to  victory,  and  might  confront  us  with 
the  danger  of  rapid  escalation  with  all  of 
what  that  means  In  a  nuclear  age. 

So  that  what  we  have  to  try  to  do  Is  to 
maintain  our  patience,  maintain  our  resolve, 
and  look  for  the  signs  that  Indicate  that  we 
are  making  the  sort  of  progress  that  will 
eventually  bring  us  to  the  goal  that  we  seek 
to  reach.  And  we  think  that  there  are  indi- 
cations of  this  progress.  Certainly  there  are 
very  many  Indications  on  the  military  front. 

As  I  have  said  you  can't  measure  It  on  a 
map.  but  in  terms  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces  themselves,  there 
h£is  been  definite  progress.  They  have  become 
more  aggressive,  they  now  capture  more 
weapons  than  they  lose,  their  desertion  rate 
is  more  than  halved.  They  have  over  700,000 
men  under  arms.  They  had  Indicated  they  are 
going  to  Increase  that  by  another  65,000  this 
year.  For  a  country  relatively  small  that  Is 
a  very  high  percentage  of  their  youth  under 
arms. 

As  far  as  the  other  indications  within 
South  Vietnam  itself  are  concerned,  you  have 
the  fact  that  the  population  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Government  of  Vietnam  at  the 
present  time  has  increased  by  about  four 
million  people  since  1965.  You  have  the  fact 
that  the  roads  and  waterways  which  are 
essential  to  the  movement  of  commerce 
within  South  Vietnam  now  are  open  to  the 
extent  of  about  91  percent,  and  you  also 
have  the  fact  that  the  intelligence  reports 
indicate  that  there  are  increasing  shortages 
of  ammunition,  medical  supplies  and  m.m- 
power  at  the  disposition  of  the  Viet  Cong. 

So  that  militarily  we  feel  that  we  are  doing 
very  well  Indeed 

Now  the  problem,  of  course,  Is  how  you 
were  going  to  make  those  gains  translatable 
into  some  kind  of  peace  and  long  range 
security  within  South  Vietnam.  And  that,  I 
am  afraid,  is  something  that  we  can't  do  for 
them.  That  Is  something  they  are  going  to 
have  to  do  for  themselves.  In  order  for  there 
to  be  the  South  Vietnamese  Government  that 
we  would  like  to  see.  the  South  Vietnamese 
are  going  to  have  to  take  not  only  the  major 
part,  but  almost  the  sole  responsibility.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  us  sitting  where  we  are  to 
structure  a  South  Asian  government.  I 
wouldn't  know  how  to  go  about  it  and  I  am 
sure  none  of  you  would.  So  what  we  have 
to  count  on  Is  that  we  are  giving  them 
the  breathing  space  and  the  time  to  create 
their  own  political  institutions. 

Within  the  past  year  they  have  made  very 
massive  strides  towards  doing  Just  that. 
They  have,  as  you  know,  gone  through  a 
series  of  elections.  They  have  elected  first  of 
all  the  Constituent  Assembly  which  wrote 
their  constitution.  They  had  hamlet  and  vil- 
lage elections,  they  have  had  elections  for 
president,  for  the  Senate,  and  Just  yesterday 
for  the  lower  house.  In  all  of  those  Instances 
they  had  a  very  remarkable  turnout  for  a 
country  in  a  state  of  siege  and  for  a  country 
In  which  voting  was  sometimes  to  risk  your 
life. 

The  voting  turn  out  for  the  presidential 
election  was  over  80  percent  and  even  now 
when  they  must  be  somewhat  satiated  with 
elections  they  had  yesterday  a  turn  out  of 
73  percent  for  the  lower  house.  There  are 
indications  that  this  political  experience  is 
making  them  aware  of  what  fun  It  Is  to  par- 
ticipate In  your  own  political  processes,  and 
we  can  only  hope  that  as  the  government 
becomes  established  it  will  be  able  to  extend 


its  control  over  more  and  more  of  its  own 
people,  because  we  have  to  feel  that  among 
those  who  are  presently  in  revolt  in  South 
Vietnam  there  must  be  a  very  substantial 
majority  that  aren't  dedicated  marxlsts. 
After  ail  most  of  them  are  peasants  with  a 
fairly  low  degree  of  education,  If  In  fact,  they 
have  any  formal  education  at  all. 

What  they  are  interested  in,  they  are  in- 
terested in  a  better  life  and  the  peaceful 
conditions  that  will  enable  them  to  live  and 
to  thrive. 

If  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  is 
able  within  the  next  several  months  to  show 
that  It  can  do  this,  then  we  feel  that  that, 
together  with  our  own  application  of  military 
pressure,  is  going  to  bring  us  to  the  goa:  we 
are  trying  to  achieve. 

Question:  Mr.  Secretary,  statements  have 
been  made  to  the  effect  that  the  Vietnamese 
people,  the  man  on  the  street,  does  not  de- 
sire American  presence  in  Vietnam.  Would 
you  care  to  comment  on  this  statement? 

Secretary  Warnke.  Well.  I  think  that  you 
have  to  try  to  again  Identify  who  you  are 
talking  with.  I  can't  claim  to  be  an  expert 
on  Vietnam.  I  have  not  spent  enough  time 
there  to  qualify  as  an  Instant  expert  of  whom 
we  have  too  many  in  this  country.  But  I 
think  one  thing  is  very  clear,  that  as  far  as 
the  man  In  the  village  is  concerned,  that 
they  are  deeply  appreciative  of  American  ef- 
forts to  help,  and  that  the  amount  of  good 
will  that  our  armed  forces  have  been  able  to 
build  up  because  of  their  activities  within 
the  villages  and  hamlets  Is  very  heartwarm- 
ing. 

Similarly  the  amount  of  good  will  that  has 
been  built  up  by  some  of  our  AID  personnel 
within  these  villages  and  hamlets  Is  a  very 
encouraging  thing  and  makes  you  feel  much 
better  about  American  participation  In  this 
far  corner  of  the  world. 

Now,  unquestionably  there  are  some  Viet- 
namese that  resent  American  presence.  But  I 
think  that  is  quite  natural  and  to  me  quite 
encouraging.  If  they  didn't  resent  it  I  would 
hold  every  little  hope  for  them  as  a  sovereign 
nation.  They  do  have  a  sense  of  national 
pride,  they  are  aware,  I  think,  of  their  own 
deficiencies,  and  like  all  of  us  they  resent 
their  own  deficiencies,  and  they  resent  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  unable  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  to 
resist  this  aggression  by  themselves. 

So  that  I  think  there  is  a  sort  of  a  mixed 
love-hate  relationship,  they  like  what  we  are 
doing,  but  they  wish  we  didn't  have  to  do 
it  for  them,  and  I  think  that  this  is  par- 
ticularly true  when  you  get  away  from  the 
mud  hamlet  and  the  village  and  get  into  the 
big  cities.  When  you  get  there  and  you  liave 
got  people  who  are  better  educated  they 
naturally  are  the  more  resentful  of  their  own 
inability  up  to  the  present  time  to  assume 
the  major  part  of  the  burden  and  I  would 
suspect  the  longer  we  stay  there  that  the 
more  people  there  are  that  are  going  to 
resent  us  and  I  think  when  the  day  comes 
when  they  resent  us  terribly  and  they  dont 
need  us  any  more  that  is  good. 

Yes,  sir? 

Question:  There  has  been  some  allegation 
by  responsible  people  in  this  country  that  a 
number  of  them  are  not  well  disposed  to  the 
U.S.  and  were  prevented  from  appearing  on 
the  ballot  In  the  recent  elections.  Will  you 
comment  on  that? 

Secretary  Warnke.  Well,  I  suppose  that  re- 
fers primarily  to  people  like  Tran  and  the 
gentleman  down  in  Bangkok,  what  is  his 
name?  Big  Mlnh. 

Certainly,  there  is  no  question  of  the  fact 
that  the  constituent  assembly  did  exercise 
some  degree  of  selection  when  it  came  to 
candidates.  They  did  that  however  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  own  constitution,  and 
their  constitution  provides  that  anyone  who 
Is  communlstically  inclined  is  not  eligible  for 
candidacy  for  the  president  or  for  the  legis- 
lative assembly. 

I  think  that  this  Is  not  an  unreasonable 
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gort  of  restriction  given  some  of  the  restric- 
tions under  which  South  Vietnam  is  opera- 
ting at  the  present  time. 

As  far  as  Big  Mlnh  Is  concerned  the  charge 
mere  was  not  that  he  was  a  communist  nor 
was  communlstically  oriented  but  that  they 
regard  his  return  to  the  country  as  being  in- 
imical to  the  Interests  of  order.  Again,  this 
Is  a  decision  that  you  and  I  might  question, 
but  certainly  a  decision  which  was  in  their 
jurisdiction  to  reach.  Certainly  the  number 
of  candidates  that  were  in  fact  presented  and 
the  distribution  of  the  votes  indicates  that 
there  was  the  opportunity  for  a  considerably 
broader  choice  than  that  which  exists  In  most 
of  the  countries  of  what  we  refer  to  as  the 
free  world. 

Yes.  sir? 

Question:  Mr.  Secretary,  the  North  Viet- 
namese, the  Viet  Cong,  have  been  said  to  be 
very  successful  with  their  campaign  of  ter- 
ror even  in  those  areas  that  we  control  and 
we  pacify  and  even  Saigon  Itself.  I  have  never 
seen  reported  anywhere  where  there  has  been 
any  successful  act  of  espionage  or  terror  car- 
ried on  up  North,  the  blowing  up  of  bridges 
or  vital  installations  near  the  Port  of  Hai- 
phong so  we  wouldn't  have  to  risk  sending 
our  bombers  and  risk  confrontation  with 
Russian  ships. 

Is  there  any  evidence  that  we  have  read 
!n  the  paper  or  anywhere  else  that  there 
have  been  successful  acts  of  sabotage  in 
North  Vietnam  by  partisans  of  the  South  by 
these  highly   motivated. 

Secretary  Warnke.  Well,  first  of  all,  obvi- 
ously there  is  some  Information  which  we 
can't  discuss.  We  would  be  free  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  difficulties  of  engaging  in 
sabotage  In  the  North  are  extreme,  and  the 
best  analogy  I  can  think  of  is  the  analogy  of 
trying  to  engage  in  sabotage  in  the  Soviet 
Union  under  Stalin,  that  they  have  a  degree 
of  population  control  which  exists,  to  my 
knowledge,  only  in  totalitarian  countries. 

Now,  whether  the  people  in  North  Viet- 
nam like  their  government  or  not,  there 
is  no  question  of  the  fact  that  they  are  sub- 
ject to  that  government,  and  are  very  strictly 
controlled  by  it,  and  that  again  whether  it 
IS  grudging  support  or  willing  support  that 
support  does  exist.  It  would  take  not  only 
a  degree  of  heroism,  but  I  think  also  a  fan- 
tastic degree  of  luck  to  be  able  successfully 
to  engage  In  sabotage  under  the  police  state 
conditions  that  exist  in  North  Vietnam. 

There  have  been  some  efforts,  they  have 
been  of  very  limited  success. 

Question:  Secretary  Warnke.  what  per- 
centage of  the  costs  of  running  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  do  they  contribute 
and  also  how  much  do  they  contribute  per- 
centage-wise in  running  the  war  over  there, 
and  how  are  these  funds  obtained? 

Secretary  Wabnke.  Well,  they,  of  course, 
maintain  their  own  armies,  and  that  is  al- 
most one  hundred  percent.  There  Is  some 
subsidization  on  our  part  of  their  commis- 
sary supplies,  but  their  percentage  in  the  to- 
tal war  effort  is  Just  a  fraction  of  ours  and 
it  would  have  to  be  because  of  the  enormous 
cost  Involved.  It  is  a  cost  which  is  a  very 
heavy  one  for  them,  and  If  you  compare  the 
burden  on  their  economy  with  the  burden 
on  our  economy,  of  course,  the  proportion 
is  much  heavier  In  their  direction  than  it  is 
on  ours,  which  is  why  I  said  In  my  opening 
remarks  that  we  have  to  consider  that  we 
ourselves  have  got  a  national  Interest  in- 
volved here;  that  the  American  security  in- 
terest Is  Involved  there,  that  we  can't  pre- 
tend we  are  being  entirely  altruistic.  If  so 
we  would  look  kind  of  silly. 

Yes.  sir? 

Question:  Sometime  ago  there  was  ta.^ 
of  building  a  barricade  all  the  way  across 
between  the  two  Vletnams.  Has  this  Idea 
been  discontinued? 

Secretary  Warnke.  Well.  Secretary  Mac- 
Namara  announced,  you  will  recall,  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  there  were  plans  to  create 


a  type  of  barrier  which  ranged  from  conven- 
tional sort  of  physical  obstacles  to  very 
sophisticated  types  of  electronic  devices.  His 
statement  concluded  that  he  had  directed 
the  other  members  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  say  no  more  about  It.  I  think 
prudence  dictates  that  I  stop  at  there,  sir. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Gentlemen,  that  brings 
us  to  the  end  of  this  meeting  and  session. 
Let  me  express  my  appreciation  to  all  of 
you  for  your  interest  and  for  your  attention 
during  the  course  of  our  meetings.  I  was 
impressed  with  the  quality  of  the  questions, 
as  I  know  a  number  of  those  who  partici- 
pated in  the  discussions  were.  They  have 
themselves  in  their  comments  to  me  said 
they  have  benefitted  from  the  points  that 
you  raised,  from  the  conversations  that  they 
had  with  many  of  you.  So  we  are  very  much 
appreciative  for  your  comments  and  for 
your  ideas.  We  hope  if  you  have  suggestions 
as  to  the  workings  and  functionings  of  these 
federal  programs  you  will  stay  in  touch  with 
us  and  we  can  communicate  them  to  the 
respective  agencies. 

We  hope  to  continue  to  have  these  kinds 
of  meetings,  both  up  in  the  State,  and 
also  down  here  again  in  the  not  too  distant 
future.  I  think  It  has  been  valuable  and 
helpful,  and  it  has  been  educational  for  me, 
and  I  hope  to  some  extent  for  all  of  you.  I 
want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  coming  here. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


AMENDMENT  OP  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
LAWS  RELATING  TO  MENTAL  RE- 
TARDATION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  709,  H.R.  6430. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (HJl.  6430)  to  amend  the  public 
health  laws  relating  to  mental  retarda- 
tion to  extend,  expand,  and  improve 
them,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  to  the  Senate  the  Mental 
Retardation  Amendments  of  1967,  H.R. 
6430.  The  legislation  was  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of 
389  yeas.  There  was  not  a  single  nay. 
The  measure  was  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
without  a  dissenting  vote. 

H.R.  6430  would— 

Extend  the  existing  program  of  project 
grants  for  the  construction  of  univer- 
sity-affiliated facilities  for  the  mentally 


retarded  and  authorize  $50  million  In 
appropriations  over  the  3-year  period 
1968-70; 

Extend  the  existing  program  of 
formula  grants  to  the  States  for  the  con- 
struction of  community  mental  retarda- 
tion facilities  and  authorize  $80  million 
in  appropriations  over  the  2-year  period 
1969-70: 

Begin  a  program  of  project  grants  for 
Initiating  services  at  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded.  Similar  grants  are 
now  authorized  for  community  mental 
health  centers  and  for  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities. A  total  of  $31  million  for  the  3 
years,  1968-70,  would  be  authorized  in 
appropriatiODfi  to  initiate  the  grants  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  required  over  the 
yetLTs  1969-74  to  continue  the  grants 
over  the  remainder  of  the  51  months  that 
is  provided  for. 

amendments 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  approved  several  amendments 
to  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House: 

First.  The  first  amendment  would  per- 
mit planning  grants  to  be  financed  out 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  con- 
struction of  universltj'-afflliated  facilities 
for  the  mentally  retarded.  Such  grants 
could  not  exceed  $25,000  nor  75  percent 
of  the  planning  costs.  No  Increase  In  ap- 
propriations is  authorized. 

Secoiid.  The  second  amendment  would 
permit  States  to  use  2  percent  of  their 
allotments  for  the  construction  of  com- 
munity mental  retardation  facilities,  or 
$50,000,  whichever  is  less,  to  pay  for  not 
to  exceed  one-half  of  the  cost  of  admin- 
istering the  program  at  the  State  level. 
This  same  authority  now  exists  under 
the  Hill-Burton  program.  The  amend- 
ment involves  no  increase  in  appropria- 
tion authorization. 

Third.  The  third  amendment  wotild 
make  it  possible  for  mental  retardation 
facilities  to  use  the  fimds  appropriated 
for  initiating  services  for  transportation 
and  other  services  where  the  major  ex- 
pense is  not  represented  by  personal 
services.  As  passed  by  the  House,  these 
grants  could  only  be  iLsed  for  the  costs  of 
professional  and  technical  personnel. 
This  amendment  was  suggested  by  the 
National  Association  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren. No  increase  in  appropriation  au- 
thorization Is  involved. 

Fourth.  The  fourth  amendment  would 
extend  for  1  additional  year  the  existing 
program  of  research  and  training  for  the 
education  of  handicapped  children.  A  to- 
tal of  $73  million,  the  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  would  be  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  In  1970  for 
this  program. 

Fifth.  The  definition  of  construction 
under  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  would  be  amended  to  in- 
clude the  cost  of  land  acquisition  as  a 
cost  of  constnictlon.  This  is  in  accord 
with  our  policies  imder  other  construc- 
tion programs;  that  Is,  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act. 

Sixth.  Finally,  HR.  6430  would  be 
amended  to  provide  for  training  and  re- 
search in  physical  education  and  recrea- 
tion for  the  mentally  retarded  and  other 
handicapped  children.  A  total  of  $10  mil- 
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lion  would  be  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated over  the  3  fiscal  years  1968,  1969, 
and  1970. 

StrpPOBT   rOB  THE   LEGISLATION 

The  enactment  of  HJR.  6430  is  recom- 
mended by  the  administration,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Coordinators 
of  Mental  Retardation  Programs,  the 
National  Association  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren, the  State  mental  health  program 
directors,  the  American  Association  on 
Mental  Deficiency,  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  the  Alexander  Gra- 
ham Bell  Association,  and  the  American 
Nurses'  Association. 

As  I  stated  at  the  opening  of  my  re- 
marks, this  legislation  was  approved  by 
the  House  by  389  yeas  and  not  a  single 
nay.  It  was  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  without  a 
single  dissenting  vote. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  H.R.  6430. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  the  part 
of  the  minority,  I  rise  only  to  confirm 
what  my  colleague  has  stated  that  this 
is  a  bill  arrived  at  in  the  fine  spirit  mani- 
fested in  the  committee  in  respect  to  all 
matters  on  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare, on  an  entirely  bipartisan  basis. 

The  report  has  set  forth  the  detailed 
provisions  which  are  contained  in  the  bill 
but  I  should  like  to  comment  on  just  one 
or  two  matters. 

First,  the  size  of  the  problem.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  three  out  of  every  100  chil- 
dren born  are  destined  to  be  mentally 
retarded,  so  that  with  the  birth  rate  in 
our  country  what  it  is,  this  is  roughly 
speaking  around  3  million  a  year.  Thus, 
we  have  a  verj'  serious  problem  involving 
many  children — and  a  problem  of  great 
interest  to  the  Nation. 

Second,  as  we  are  now  making  a  great 
effort  in  respect  of  self-help,  it  is  very 
important  to  note  that  the  communities 
of  the  country  are  spending  $650  million 
a  year  for  treatment,  education,  and 
training  of  the  mentally  retarded.  Al- 
though these  services  and  facilities  are 
so  far  short  of  what  is  needed,  it  repre- 
sents a  very  considerable  commitment  of 
effort  by  the  States,  municipalities,  coun- 
ties, and  other  political  subdivisions  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  and  I,  as  our  individual  views 
on  page  18  in  the  committee  report  indi- 
cate, take  great  pride  in  bringing  the 
mentally  retarded  program  abreast  of 
the  other  programs  in  which  we  have 
provided  not  only  facilities  but  also 
stafi&ng.  That  was  not  the  case  in  the 
mental  retardation  program.  Although 
we  had  provided  such  staffing  at  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  and  shel- 
tered workshops  and  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities, we  had  not  provided  it  for  the 
mentally  retarded. 

The  provisions  of  section  4  of  this  bill 
inaugurate  a  system  of  grants  for  serv- 
ices in  the  community  mentally  retarded 
centers  through  the  years  1968,  1969, 
and  1970,  reaching  a  maximum  of  $14 
million  in  fiscal  year  1970,  This  program 
carries  on  after  fiscal  year  1970,  due  to 
the  tlmelag  and  the  actual  taking  effect 
of  the  money,  into  1973  on  a  diminish- 
ing scale  of  participation.  The  partici- 
pation begins  with  the  75  percent  Fed- 
eral  grant  percentage   and   diminishes 


down  In  the  third  year  to  30  percent,  thus 
giving  inducement  and  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  the  local  communi- 
ties will  do  more  in  this  all  important 
field. 

We  are  respectfully  aware  that  the 
support  to  which  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hill]  has  referred,  from  so 
many  of  the  outstanding  organizations 
in  the  field,  is  completely  warranted  and 
that  the  bill  eminently  deserves  unani- 
mous approval  of  the  Senate,  which  I 
hope  it  will  obtain. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendments. 

The  following  committee  amendments 
were  stated  and  agreed  to : 

On  page  2,  after  line  18,  insert: 

(d)(1)  Section  121  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after 
"Sec.  121." 

iB)  by  Inserting  (In  the  first  sentence 
thereof)  Immediately  after  "construction" 
the  following:  "(and  the  planning  for  the 
construction) ." 

(C)  by  striking  out  "The"  (In  the  second 
sentence  thereof)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(b) .  the",  and 

ID)  by  adding  after  and  below  such  sec- 
tion the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)(1)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year, 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968,  an  amount  equal  to  2  per 
centum  thereof  (or  such  smaller  amount  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  appro- 
priate) shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary 
for  the  purpose  of  making  grants  to  cover 
not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  costs  of 
the  planning  of  projects  with  respect  to  the 
construction  of  which  applications  for  grants 
may  be  made  under  this  part.  Not  more  than 
825.000  shall  be  granted  under  this  subsec- 
tion with  respect  to  any  project. 

"(2)  Planning  grants  under  this  subsec- 
tion shaU  be  made  by  the  Secretary  to  such 
applicants  and  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  shall  by  regulations  prescribe. 
Payment  of  grants  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

"(3)  Whenever,  in  the  succeeding  provi- 
sions of  this  part,  the  term  'grant.'  'grants', 
or  'funds'  Is  employed,  such  term  shall  be 
deemed  not  to  Include  any  grant  under  this 
subsection  or  any  of  the  funds  of  any  such 
grant." 

On  page  4.  after  line  12,  Insert: 

(c)  Section  132  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(d)(1)  At  the  request  of  any  State,  a 
portion  of  any  allotment  or  allotments  of 
such  State  under  this  part  shall  be  available 
to  pay  one-half  (or  such  smaller  share  as  the 
State  may  request)  of  the  expenditures 
found  necessary  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  administration  during 
such  year  of  the  State  plan  approved  under 
this  part;  except  that  not  more  than  2  per 
centum  of  the  total  of  the  allotments  of  such 
State  for  a  year,  or  860.000.  whichever  Is  less, 
shall  be  available  for  such  purpose  for  such 
year.  Payments  of  amounts  due  under  this 
paragraph  may  be  made  in  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  and  In  such  Installments. 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

"(2)  Any  amount  paid  under  paragraph 
(I)  to  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
paid  on  condition  that  there  shall  be  ex- 
pended from  State  sources  for  such  year  for 
administration  of  the  State  plan  approved 
under  this  part  not  less  than  the  total 
amount  expended  for  such  purposes  from 
such  sources  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967." 


On  page  5,  line  9,  in  the  heading,  strike 
out  "Staffing  Of"  and  insert  "Services 
In";  in  line  16,  in  the  heading,  strike  out 
"Professional  and  Technical  Personnel 
of"  and  insert  "Initiating  Services  In"; 
on  page  6,  line  6,  after  the  word  "of" 
strike  out  "compensation  of  professional 
and  technical  personnel  for";  on  page  9, 
after  line  15,  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

EHJITCATION    OF    HANDICAPPED    CHILDREN 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  302(a)  of  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  and  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963 
(20  U.S.C.  618(a))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  before  "814.000,000".  and  by  insert- 
ing ",  and  818.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970"  after  "June  30,  1969". 

(b)  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  September  8, 
1958  (20  U.S.C.  617).  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  before  "837,500,000".  and  by  insert- 
ing ".  and  855,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970",  after  "June  30,  1969". 

On  page  10,  after  line  2,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  7.  Section  401(e)  of  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Faculties  and  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Including  archi- 
tect's fees,  but  excluding  the  cost  of  offslt« 
Improvements  and  the  cost  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Including  architect's  fees  and  the  cost  of 
the  acquisition  of  land,  but  excluding  the 
cost  of  oSslte  Improvements". 

After  line  9,  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

Sec.  8.  The  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

After  line  12.  insert  a  new  title,  as 
follows: 

TITLE  V— TRAINING  OP  PHYSICAL  EDU- 
CATORS AND  RECREATION  PERSONNEL 
FOR  MENTALLY  RETARDED  AND  OTHER 
HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

grants;      ADTHORIZATION3     OF     APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  501.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  public  and  other  non- 
profit Institutions  of  higher  learning  to  as- 
sist them  In  providing  professional  or  ad- 
vanced training  for  personnel  engaged  or 
preparing  to  engage  In  employment  as  phys- 
ical educators  or  recreation  personnel  ten 
mentally  retarded  and  other  handicapped 
children  or  as  supervisors  of  such  personnel, 
or  engaged  or  preparing  to  engage  In  re- 
search or  teaching  In  fields  related  to  the 
physical  education  or  recreation  of  such 
children. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  the  grants 
authorized  under  subsection  (a),  there  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  81,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  82.000,000, 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
83,000,000.  Any  sums  appropriated  for  any 
such  fiscal  year  and  not  obligated  before  the 
end  thereof  shall  remain  available  for  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  for 
which  appropriated. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS  IN 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  RECREATION  TOt 
MENTALLY  RETARDED  AND  OTHER  HANDICATPKB 
CHILDREN 

Sec.  502.  (a)  (1)  There  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968.  81,000.000.  and  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  81,500.000,  to  enable 
the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to  States.  State 
or  local  educational  agencies,  public  and 
nonprofit  private  Institutions  of  higher 
learning,  and  other  public  or  nonprofit 
private  educational  or  research  agencies  and 
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organizations,  for  research  or  demonstra- 
tion projects  relating  to  physical  educa- 
tion or  recreation  for  mentally  retarded,  hard 
of  hearing,  deaf,  speech  Impaired,  visually 
handicapped,  seriously  emotionally  dis- 
turbed, crippled,  or  other  children  with 
specific  or  serious  learning  dlsabUltlea,  who 
by  reason  thereof  require  special  or  modified 
physical  education  and  recreation  activities 
to  enhance  their  physical  and  mental  de- 
velopment. 

(2)  Grants  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
made  in  Installments,  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  and  on  such  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
appoint  panels  of  experts  who  are  compe- 
tent to  evaluate  various  types  of  research 
or  demonstration  projects  under  this  section, 
and  shall  secure  the  advice  and  recommen- 
dations of  one  such  panel  before  making 
any   grant    under    this    section. 

ADVISORY    COMMITTEE 

Sec  503.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
point an  advisory  committee  which  shall 
consist  of  fifteen  members  to  advise  him  on 
matters  of  general  policy  relating  to  the 
administration  of  this  title.  Seven  members 
of  such  committee  shall  be  Individuals  from 
the  field  of  physical  education,  five  mem- 
bers thereof  thall  be  individuals  from  the 
field  of  recreation,  and  three  members  thereof 
shall  be  Individuals  with  experience  or 
special  Interest  in  the  education  of  the 
mentally  retarded  or  other  handicapped 
children. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
designate  one  of  the  members  of  such  com- 
mittee   to   serve   as   the   chairman    thereof. 

(b|  Members  of  the  advisory  committee 
and  members  of  any  panel  appointed  pur- 
suant to  section  502(b),  who  are  not  regular 
full-time  employees  of  the  United  States, 
shall,  while  serving  on  the  business  of  such 
committee  or  such  panel,  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  8100  per  day. 
Including  travel  time;  and.  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5 
U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service  employed  Intermittently. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  Informed  that  an  estimated  3  per- 
cent of  the  American  population  have  an 
IQ  below  67,  the  level  at  which  a  person 
is  considered  to  be  mentally  retarded. 
This  totals  approximately  6,000,000  in- 
dividuals, some  11  percent  or  660.000  of 
which  are  so  severely  handicapped  that 
they  require  institutionalization.  I  am 
further  Informed  that  both  In  absolute 
terms  and  as  a  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion, mental  retardation  Is  likely  to  be- 
come even  more  widespread  as  the  Amer- 
ican population  expands. 

It  is  with  these  rather  depressing  facts 
in  mind  that  I  stand  now  in  support  of 
one  of  the  most  needed  pieces  of  legis- 
lation to  come  before  the  Senate  this 
session— -the  Mental  Retardation 
Amendments  of  1967.  Under  the  com- 
passionate care  and  Imaginative  guid- 
ance of  the  very  capable  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health,  Senator  Hill 
of  Alabama,  H.R.  6430  comes  to  us  as  a 
major  stride  toward  the  realization  of  a 
mental  retardation  program  that  will 
help  mee-  the  veiT  personal  needs  of 
tliose  American  families  which  dally 
must  cope  with  the  hard  realities  of  men- 
tal retardation. 

For  too  long  mental  retardation  re- 


mained largely  a  neglected  facet  of  our 
public  health  effort.  It  has  been  during 
Senator  Hill's  distinguished  chairman- 
ship of  the  Health  Subcommittee  that  a 
national  commitment  to  aid  the  men- 
tally retarded  has  been  developed.  In 
October  of  1963,  with  the  full  support 
and  encouragement  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, Congress  enacted  the  Men- 
tal Retardation  Facilities  and  Commu- 
nity Health  Centers  Construction  Act. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  for  the  past  9  years,  I  have  worked 
for  all  of  the  legislation  to  aid  the 
mentally  retarded.  Under  this  initial 
commitment  there  have  been  funded  167 
projects  for  construction  of  community 
centers  for  the  mentally  retarded,  12 
projects  for  construction  of  mental  re- 
tardation research  centers,  and  14  proj- 
ects for  construction  of  university-acaii- 
ated  facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
These  193  construction  projects  for 
mental  retardation  services,  research, 
and  training  have  been  funded  at  a  total 
cost  of  $187  million,  of  which  the  Fed- 
eral share  has  been  only  $30  million. 

Needless  to  say,  this  national  invest- 
ment of  $30  million  is  only  a  beginning — 
indeed,  it  represents  a  mere  $5  invest- 
ment in  each  of  the  6  million  individuals 
afiaicted.  Perhaps  its  primary  significance 
is  as  a  manifestation  of  national  concern 
for  and  a  promise  of  hope  to  the  mental- 
ly retarded  of  America.  The  major  task, 
however,  stlU  lies  before  us.  It  is  evident 
that  services  for  the  mentally  retarded 
will  not  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for 
many  years  to  come.  Long  waiting  lines 
continue  to  exist,  and  services  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all  will  not  be  avail- 
able for  many  years — and  then  only  if 
we  moimt  a  major  effort  to  fulfill  our 
commitment.  The  House  report  to  ac- 
company H.R.  6430  gives  some  indication 
of  the  scope  of  the  problem : 

Over  189,000  mentally  retarded  persons  are 
now  in  Institutions;  an  estimated  31,000  are 
on  official  waiting  lists  to  be  admitted  Into 
Institutions  but  are  unable  to  do  so  because 
of  lack  of  available  facilities  and  services. 
All  indications  point  to  the  fact  that  these 
official  waiting  lists  represent  only  a  small 
portion  of  those  who  are  waiting  for  institu- 
tional services,  diagnostic  or  clinical  care, 
special  education,  training,  and  other 
services. 

If  660,000  mentally  retarded  indhid- 
uals  require  Institutionalization  today, 
yet  only  189.000  are  presently  in  institu- 
tions, our  immediate  task  is  clearly  de- 
fined: meet  the  Institutional  needs  of 
471.000  mentally  retarded  Americans.  It 
is  this  need  that  H.R.  6430  strives  to 
meet.  The  Mental  Retardation  Amend- 
ments of  1967  seek  to  build  on  the  very 
solid  foundation  of  the  act  of  1963,  and 
they  represent  a  creative  response  to  the 
experience  of  programs  begun  under  that 
landmark  legislation.  Like  Its  1963  coun- 
terpart, the  measure  before  us  now  does 
not  provide  a  final  answer  to  any  of  the 
medical,  social,  educational,  and  eco- 
nomic problems  associated  with  mental 
retardation.  But  it  does  expand  and 
strengthen  the  base  upon  which  these 
ultimate  solutions  finally  must  be  con- 
structed. 

The  major  thrust  of  H.R.  6430  Is  to 
provide  more  facilities  and  t'-ained  per- 
sonnel to  make  it  possible  for  a  much 


greater  number  of  tlie  retarded  to  live 
with  some  degree  of  decency  and 
normalcy  in  our  society.  I  consider  the 
outstanding  characteristic  of  this  meas- 
ure to  be  its  tendency  toward  localizing 
and  customizing  our  mental  retardation 
effort.  For  too  long  our  program  em- 
phasis was  on  State  or  regional  mental 
institutions  as  the  means  of  dealing  with 
retarded  individuals.  While  these  cen- 
tralized institutions  still  have  a  role  to 
play,  experience  has  proven  them  inade- 
quate to  cope  with  the  varied  and 
extremely  personal  needs  of  retarded  in- 
dividuals. In  his  testimony  before  our 
Subcommittee  on  Health.  Dr.  C::harles 
Barnett.  of  the  Texas  Department  of 
Mental  Health  and  Mental  Retardation, 
applauded  H.R.  6430's  tendency  toward 
program  decentralization  when  he  said: 

We  have  come  to  realize  that  the  con- 
tinued construction  of  institutional  beds  can 
never  adequately  and  fully  deal  with  the 
mental  retardation  problem  but,  rather,  t liat 
Increased  emphasis  on  the  development  of  a 
broad  array  of  services  for  the  retarded  and 
their  families  at  the  community  level  Is 
required. 

The  bill  which  we  presently  are  con- 
sidering commits  Federal  construction 
funds  to  communities  and  universities  to 
pro\'lde  or  expand  mental  retardation  fa- 
cilities In  their  own  local  area.  I  was 
pleased  to  sponsor  and  obtain  committee 
approval  of  two  procedural  amendments 
to  the  construction  proNlslons  of  this 
bill — one  would  allow  planning  grants  to 
applicants  for  unlverslty-afBliated  facil- 
ities, thus  encouraging  careful  and  ex- 
haustive consideration  of  local  mental 
retardation  needs  and  objectives  during 
the  vital  planning  stage;  my  second 
amendment  would  authorize  an  adminis- 
trative cost  allotment  to  the  State  agency 
which  administers  Federal  funds  on  be- 
half of  local  applicants  for  community 
facilities,  thus  strengthening  the  admin- 
istration of  community  mental  retarda- 
tion programs.  In  addition  to  construc- 
tion, this  legislation  makes  grants  to  new 
or  expanded  community  clinics  to  help 
them  attract  and  keep  adequate  profes- 
sional and  technical  personnel,  and  it 
also  takes  the  long  view  by  providing 
grants  for  the  professional  and  advanced 
training  of  those  who  teach  physical  edu- 
cation smd  recreation  to  mentally  re- 
tarded children.  All  of  these  provisions 
contribute  toward  a  proliferation  of  com- 
munity programs,  and  ease  away  from 
the  old  concept  of  a  single  State  institu- 
tion for  the  mentally  retarded. 

I  can  point  again  to  the  Texas  experi- 
ence as  an  example  of  the  good  promised 
by  this  localized  and  customized  ap- 
proach. There  are  some  300,000  persons 
in  Texas  aflaicted  with  mental  retarda- 
tion. Yet  Dr.  Barnett  points  out  that — 

Only  about  15  to  20  ptercent  of  the  esti- 
mated 300.000  individuals  who  are  thought 
to  be  retarded  are  now  being  served  in  on- 
going programs  of  one  type  or  another. 

However,  a  large  percentage  of  those 
not  presently  served,  as  well  as  a  sur- 
prisingly large  number  of  those  who  are 
institutionalized,  are  not  classified  as 
having  profound  or  severe  mental  re- 
tardation; that  is,  an  IQ  below  35  and 
a  need  to  be  constantly  cared  for  and 
sheltered.  Rather,  manj-  of  the  300.000 
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retarded  in  Texas — perhaps  a  majority 
of  them — have  moderate  or  mild  retar- 
dation—an IQ  ranging  from  36  to  67. 
These  individuals  can.  and  ordinarily 
should  be  cared  for  in  their  respective 
communities  in  proximity  to  their  family 
and  homes.  Not  only  does  this  approach 
allow  a  greater  number  to  be  served,  but 
it  allows  individual  needs  to  be  cared  for 
Individually.  Perhaps  its  finest  attribute, 
however.  Is  that  it  is  conducive  to  nor- 
malcy and  it  enhances  the  dignity  of  the 
individual  patient.  Since  passage  of  the 
first  act  employing  the  community  ap- 
proach in  1963,  17  community  projects 
have  been  approved  in  Texas,  serving  an 
additional  6,676  retarded  citizens. 

The  Texas  experience  is  not  at  all 
atypical.  By  providing  increased  funding 
for  such  community  services  as  diagnosis, 
parent  counseling,  day-care  programs, 
preschool  training,  special  education, 
prevocational  training,  sheltered  em- 
ployment, as  well  as  expanded  grants  for 
research  and  teacher  training,  the  Men- 
tal Retardation  Amendments  of  1967 
respond  creatively  to  the  initiative  made 
in  1963,  and  extend  the  promise  and  hope 
of  that  legislation  to  thousands  of  men- 
tally retarded  individuals  in  America.  I 
endorse  the  purpose  and  provisions  of 
HR.  6430,  and  I  urge  its  passage  by  the 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  just  want  to  add  a  word  in  sup- 
port of  the  mental  retardation  amend- 
ments now  before  us.  The  commitment 
which  Congress  has  shown  in  bringing 
help — and  new  hope — to  the  mentally 
retarded,  in  recent  years,  is  heartening. 
The  vast  majority  of  retarded  children 
are  educable.  They  can  be  trained  to 
lead  useful  lives  and  to  contribute  to 
society.  For  too  long  this  fact  was  ig- 
nored, and  retarded  children  were  left 
to  spend  their  Uves  in  the  dank  gloom  of 
piisonlike  institutions.  The  amendments 
before  us  today  will  allow  the  con- 
tinuation and  expansion  of  program^ 
designed  to  reverse  this  living  tragedy, 
this  waste  of  human  lives.  I  commend 
the  chairman  of  our  committee  for  his 
leadership  in  bringing  us  to  where  we 
are  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (Hil.  6430 1  was  passed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  pa.s.sed 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

PARTNERSHIP  FOR  HEALTH 

AMENDMENTS  OP  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  now   proceed 

to  consider  H.R.  6418,  Calendar  No.  708 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  AssisT.fNT  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  64181  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  and  ex- 
pand the  authorizations  for  grants  for 
comprehensive  health  planning  and 
services,  to  broaden  and  improve  the  au- 
thorization for  research  an.d  demonstra- 
tions relating  to  the  delivery  of  health 
services,  to  improve  the  performance  of 
clinical  laboratories,  and  to  authorize  co- 
operative activities  between  the  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals  and  commu- 
nity facilities,  and  for  other  purpo-es. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:   and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Labor   and   Public   Welfare, 
with   amendments,   on   page   2.   line   8, 
after    the    word    "thereof"    strike    out 
'"1971'"   and   insert   "•1970'":    in  line 
12.  after  "June  30.  1969,"  insert  "and": 
in  line  13  after  "June  30.  1970"  strike 
out  the  comma  and  "and  $20,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971'.": 
on  page  3.  line  12.  after  "June  30.  1970". 
strike  out  the  comma  and  "and  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.":  in  line  16,  after  the 
word  "thereof"  strike  out  "  '1971'  "  and 
insert  "'1970'":  in  line  20.  after  "$15.- 
000.000"  strike  out  "each";   in  line  21, 
after  "1970"  strike  out  the  comma  and 
"and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971'  ":  on  page  4.  line  6.  after  the  word 
"thereof"  strike  out  "  '1971'  "  and  insert 
"'1970'":    in    line    9,    after    "June    30. 
1969".   insert   "and":    in   line    10.   after 
"June  30,  1970".  strike  out  the  comma 
and  "and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1971'  ":  in  line  17.  after 
"June  30.  1970".  strike  out  the  comma 
and  "and  $110,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1971.":  on  page  5.  line 
9,  after   "Jime  30.   1969.   insert   "and"; 
in  line  10.  after  "June  30,  1970"  strike 
out  the  comma  and  "$100,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June   30,   1971.":    in 
line    12,    after    the    word    "subsection" 
strike  out  "(h)"  and  insert  "(g)";   in 
line  13.  after  the  word  "section"  strike 
out  "(as  redesignated  by  section   12(ai 
of  this  Act)":   in  line  23.  after  "1969" 
insert  "and":    in   line   24.   after  "1970" 
strike   out   the   comma   and   "$8,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1971,"; 
on  page  6,  line  19,  after  the  word  "hos- 
pitals." insert  "long-term  facilities":  on 
page   7.   line   4,   after   the   word   "hos- 
pitals."  insert   "long-term   care   facili- 
ties"; In  line  15.  after  the  word  "serv- 
ices." insert  "and"  and  the  following: 

"(C)  projects  for  research  and  demon- 
stration In  new  careers  In  health  manpower 
and  new  ways  of  educating  and  utilizing 
health  manpower.' 

On  page  8.  line  18,  after  "June  30, 
1969",  insert  "and":  in  line  19,  after 
"June  30.  1970".  strike  out  the  comma 
and  "and  $80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971";  on  page  11,  line  8. 
after  the  word  "of"  strike  out  "obtaining" 
and  insert  "providing";  on  page  13.  line 
11.  after  the  word  "prescribe.".  Insert 
"Any  clinical  laboratory  in  a  hospital, 
and  any  other  clinical  laboratory,  which 
is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recognized 
body  or  bodies  approved  for  the  purpose 


by  the  Secretary  shall  be  deemed  to  meet 
the  requirements  for  a  license  under  this 
section:  but  only  if  the  standards  applied 
by  such  body  or  bodies  in  determining 
whether  or  not  to  accredit  such  hospital 
or  laboratory  are  equal  to  or  more  strin- 
gent than  the  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section,  and  only  if 
there  is  adequate  provision  for  assuring 
that  the  standard.-  of  such  bady  or  bodies 
continue  to  be  met  by  such  hospital  or 
laboratoiT.'  ;  on  page  17.  line  11,  after 
the  word  "patients",  strike  out  "or  to 
any  clinical  laboratory  op)erated  by  a 
pathologist  in  which  all  laboratory  tests 
and  procedures  are  performed  by  such 
pathologist  or  by  such  pathologist  and 
his  employees  acting  under  his  direct 
supervision ';  on  page  23,  after  line  16, 
strike  out: 

JOINT    HOSPITAL    ENTERPRISES 

Sec.  11.  (ai  Section  605(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  by  a  public  or  other  nonprofit 
agency"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  by  a 
public  or  other  nonprofit  agency,  or  by  t 
Joint   hospital   enterprise". 

(b)  Section  605(a)  (3 1  of  such  Act  \s 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  in  a  public  or 
other  nonprofit  agency"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  ",  in  a  public  or  other  nonprofl: 
agency,  or  in  a  Joint  hospital  enterprise". 

(c)  Subsection  (O  of  section  625  of  such 
Act  is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  im- 
mediately after  "(c)".  (2)  by  inserting  'or 
owned  and  operated  by  a  Joint  hospital  en- 
terprise" immediately  after  "and  central 
service  facilities  operated  In  connection  with 
hoepltals",  and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  The  term  "Joint  hospital  enterprise 
means  a  nonprofit  organization  organized 
and  operated  exclusively  to  provide  servlcei 
for  public  or  other  nonprofit  hospitals." 

On  page  24,  line  14,  change  the  sec- 
tion number  from  "12"  to  "11";  on  page 

25,  line  20,  change  the  section  number 
from  "13"  to  "12  ";  at  the  top  of  page 

26,  insert  "(d),  or  a  nursing  educational 
opportunity  grant  payment  made  pur- 
suant to  section  862".";  after  line  20  in- 
sert a  new  section,  as  follows' 

VKPTTTT     SBCRZTABT     FOR     HXALTH,     EDUCATTOH, 

AND  welpare;  under  secretary  for  health 

Sec.  13.  (a)  There  shall  be  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  in 
addition  to  the  Assistant  Secretaries  now  pro- 
vided for  by  law,  a  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  an  Un- 
der Secretary  for  Health  each  of  whom  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
shall  perform  such  functions  (related  to 
health  in  the  case  of  such  Under  Secretary) 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  second  sentence  of  section  2  of 
Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  1  of  1953 
shall  be  applicable  to  such  Deputy  Secretary 
to  the  same  extent  as  they  are  applicable 
to  the  Under  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
Under  Secretary  for  Health  to  the  same 
extent  as  they  are  applicable  to  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  authorized  by  that  section. 

(bid)  5  U.S.C,  5313  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  clause  (18)  the  following  new 
clause ; 

•■(19)  Deputy  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare" 

(2)  Clause  (7)  of  5  U.S C.  5314  is  amended 
to  read : 

"(7)  Under  Secretary  for  Health  in  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare." 

(C)(1)  The  office  of  Under  SecreUry  oi 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  created  by 
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section  2  of  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  1 
of  1953   (67  Stat.  631).  is  hereby  abolished. 

(2)  The  President  may  authorize  the  per- 
son who  Immediately  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  occupies  the  office  of 
rnder  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  act  as  Deputy  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  until  that  office  is 
filled  by  appointment  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  While 
so  acting,  such  person  shall  receive  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  provided 
by  law  for  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Health. 
Edticatlon,  and  Welfare. 

comprehensive  survey 

Sec.  14.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  In  consultation  and  co- 
operation with  other  officials  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  of  the  States,  shall  make  a 
compr?henslve  survey  of  the  incidence  and 
location  of  serious  hunger  and  malnutrition 
and  health  problems  Incident  thereto  in  the 
United  States  and  shall  report  his  findings 
and  recommendations  for  dealing  with  these 
conditions  to  the  Congress  within  six  months 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

And  on  page  28,  line  20,  change  the 
section  number  from  "14"  to  "15". 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  to  the  Senate  the  Part- 
nership for  Health  Amendments  of  1967. 
H.R.  6418.  The  legislation  was  approved 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote 
of  395  to  7.  It  was  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
without  a  dissenting  vote. 

H.R.  6418  would— 

First.  Extend  and  expand  the  existing 
program  of  formula  and  project  grants 
for  comprehensive  health  planning  and 
public  services. 

Second.  Consolidate  and  expand  exist- 
ing authorities  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  for  research  and  demonstra- 
tion relating  to  the  provision  of  health 
senlces. 

Third.  Establish  a  new  program  for  li- 
censing clinical  laboratories  that  solicit 
or  receive  specimens  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Fourth.  Extend  and  expand  the  exist- 
ing program  of  grants  for  schools  or  pub- 
lic health. 

Fifth.  Authorize  Public  Health  Service 
health  care  facilities  to.  first,  accept  the 
uncompensated  services  of  volunteers: 
second,  cooperate  in  the  interchange  and 
sharing  of  scarce  or  highly  specialized 
health  resources;  third,  assist  in  com- 
munity planning  to  meet  health  needs  In 
the  case  of  emergencies  or  disasters:  and 
fourth,  provide  health  services  to  Fed- 
eral employees  at  remote  stations  and  to 
certain  seamen  trainees. 

Sixth.  Permit  the  use  of.  not  to  exceed. 
1  percent  of  funds  appropriated  for 
certain  grant  programs  to  be  used  for 
program  evaluation  purposes. 

Seventh.  Extend  the  existing  contract 
authority  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act. 

Eighth.  Amend  the  Hill-Burton  Act  to 
authorize  the  loan  of  not  to  exceed  two- 
thirds  of  the  additional  costs  of  an  ex- 
perimental hospital  construction  project 
where  costs  have  risen  substantially  fol- 
lowing initial  approval  of  the  project. 

Ninth.  Amend  the  Nurse  Training  Act 
to  define  "federally  sponsored  students" 
as  including  those  nurse  students 
awarded  loan  funds  from  the  nurse  stu- 
dent revolving  fund  or  an  educational 
opportunity  grant  payment. 


Tenth.  Increase  from  12  to  13  the  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  National  Advisory 
Coimcil  on  Education  for  the  Health 
Professions  to  be  chosen  from  the  fields 
of  higher  education. 

Eleventh.  Add  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  to  the  Jurisdictions 
eligible  for  grant  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 314  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

Twelfth.  Establish  a  new  position  of 
Under  Secretary  of  Health  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  redesignate  the  present  position 
of  Under  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  as  E>eputy  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  And 

Thirteenth.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  serious  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition  and  health  prob- 
lems related  thereto  in  the  United  States. 

A  major  objective  of  this  legislation  is 
the  extension  of  the  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning  and  Public  Health 
Services  Act  of  1966  that  I  was  privi- 
leged to  sponsor  as  S.  3008  last  year. 
The  Senate  will  recall  that  the  act  con- 
solidated the  existing  16  categorical 
grants  into  block  grants  on  a  formula 
and  project  basis.  This  new  approach  to 
Federal-State  cooperation  for  public 
health  purposes  has  been  endorsed  by 
representatives  of  government  at  all 
levels  and  also  by  voluntary  health  agen- 
cies. 

The  Council  of  State  Governments 
wrote  the  committee,  as  follows: 

For  many  years  both  the  national  Gov- 
ernors' Conierence  and  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  State  Budget  Officers  have  been  in- 
terested in  bringing  about  a  greater  measure 
of  flexibility  in  the  purposes  for  which 
grants-in-aid  of  various  health  purposes 
might  be  expended.  It  appears  to  us  that  the 
bill  you  have  introduced  serves  this  purpose 
admirably  •  •  *.  All  in  all.  It  appears  to  us 
that  enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  aid  materially  in  achieving  better  or- 
ganization and  administration  of  public 
health  programs. 

The  Advisor>-  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  also  wrote  in 
support  of  the  bill  and  stated : 

The  Commission  believes  that  S.  3008  rep- 
resents a  major  Improvement  in  intergov- 
ernmental relations  in  the  field  of  public 
health  and  in  grant-in-aid  administration 
generally.  These  reforms  to  permit  greater 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  grant  funds  for  the 
provision  of  community  health  services  are 
long  overdue  and  should  result  in  more  ef- 
fective use  of  scarce  financial  resources  of 
the  Nation. 

In  addition,  the  National  Association 
of  Counties  wrote: 

I  should  like  to  express  our  support  of  S. 
3008  *  •  *.  The  concept  embodied  in  this 
legislation  are  in  keeping  with  the  American 
county  platform,  the  official  policy  state- 
ment of  our  Association,  especially  our  posi- 
tion on  regional  cooperation  and  county 
planning. 

H  R.  6418  would  extend  the  Compre- 
hensive Health  Planning  and  Public 
Health  Services  Act  through  1970.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  States  have  designated 
an  agency  for  carrj'lng  out  the  compre- 
hensive planning.  To  assist  in  the  plan- 
ning at  the  State  level,  the  legislation 
requires  the  appointment  of  an  advisory 
council  that  is  broadly  representative  of 
consumers  and  health  Institutions  and 
agencies.  The  planning  agency  In  coop- 


eration with  the  advisory  council  will 
identify  public  health  needs  and  identify 
priorities  in  the  provision  of  services. 

Since  the  planning  is  not  yet  under 
way,  the  committee  decided  to  limit  the 
new  authorization  for  appropriations  to 
the  years  1968,  1969,  and  1970.  Prior  to 
1970  the  comprehensive  planning  efforts 
in  States  and  communities  will  be  imple- 
mented and  Congress  will  be  better  in- 
formed regarding  adequate  levels  for  ap- 
propriations in  1971  and  future  years. 

As  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, H.R.  6418  exempted  clinical  labora- 
tories operated  by  pathologists  from  the 
provisions  that  require  the  Federal  li- 
censure of  clinical  laboratories  that 
operate  in  interstate  commerce.  During 
the  course  of  hearings  before  this  com- 
mittee, the  exemption  was  criticized  as 
unfair  by  representatives  of  several  sci- 
entific disciplines  and  by  representatives 
of  clinical  laboratories  that  are  not  op- 
erated by  pathologists.  As  an  alternative 
to  exemption,  the  committee  adopted  an 
amendment  that  would  automatically 
deem  eligible  for  licensure  those  labora- 
tories accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized body  or  bodies  approved  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Secretar>'  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  but  only  if  the 
accreditation  standards  of  such  body  or 
bodies  are  equal  to  or  more  stringent  than 
those  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
under  the  legislation. 

As  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. H  Jl.  6418  amended  the  HlU-Burton 
Act  to  authorize  two  or  more  nonprofit 
hospitals  to  establish  Joint  hospital  en- 
terprises. The  committee  deleted  this 
provision  since  it  determined  it  would  be 
more  appropriate  to  defer  action  until 
the  Hill-Burton  Act  is  extended.  The 
Hill-Burton  Act  expires  on  June  30. 1969. 

An  amendment  added  by  the  commit- 
tee would  authorize  the  new  position  of 
Under  Secretary  of  Health  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  provide  for  increased  coordination  of 
health  programs  in  the  Department. 
Since  1961  a  total  of  36  new  major  health 
programs  have  been  enacted  that  provide 
for  increased  departmental  responsibili- 
ties in  the  field  of  health.  In  addition,  the 
title  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  be 
changed  to  Deputy  Secretarj'  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Another  amendment  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  conduct  a  6-month  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  serious  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition and  health  problems  incident 
thereto  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition.  HJl.  6418  was  amended  to 
emphasize  that  research  and  demonstra- 
tions relative  to  health  facilities  and 
services  extend  to  long-term  care  facili- 
ties and  projects  relating  to  new  careers 
in  health  manpower  and  new  ways  of 
educating  and  utilizing  health  man- 
power. 

Finally,  the  definition  of  "federally 
sponsored"  students  under  the  Nurse 
Training  Act  was  expanded  to  include 
nursing  students  awarded  nursing  educa- 
tional opportunity  grant  payments. 

THE    COST 

HJl.  6418  as  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee would  provide  for  a  total  of  $589  mil- 
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lion  In  new  authorizations  for  appropria- 
tions over  the  3  fiscal  years  1968-70. 

This  total  is  $124.5  million  below  the 
amounts  requested  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  the 
same  fiscal  years. 

The  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
proved a  total  of  $932  million  in  appro- 
priation authorizations  for  the  4  fiscal 
years  1968-71. 

SUPPORT    FOR    THE    LEGISLATION 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  6418  is  recom- 
mended by  the  Association  of  State  and 
Territorial  Health  OfiBcers,  the  American 
Dental  Association,  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association,  the  American  Nurses 
Association,  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  the  American  Heart  Associa- 
tion, the  Association  of  American  Medi- 
cal Colleges,  the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  the  Health  Insurance  Associa- 
tion of  America,  the  Blue  Cross  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Association  of  Men- 
tal Health,  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association,  the  National  League  of  Cit- 
ies, and  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  again,  this 
is  a  measure  which  has  received  out- 
standing bipartisan  sui>port  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  it  is  a  fine  tribute  to  the 
leadership  of  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Alabama  that  it  has  come  to  the 
floor  thus  strengthened. 

There  are  a  number  of  matters  in  this 
bill  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate. 

CXTNTCAL    LABORATORIES 

First  and  foremost,  on  a  subject  ac- 
tion on  which  has  been  long  needed  and 
long  overdue,  there  is  the  matter  of  cUnl- 
cal  laboratories  which  is  contained  In 
section  5  of  the  bill.  This  provision  is  a 
major  advancement  in  consimier  protec- 
tion, one  which  Senator  Murphy  and  I 
pioneered  In  the  89th  Congress. 

Investigations  have  indicated  that 
there  has  been  a  sad  lack  of  supervision 
of  cUnlcal  laboratories.  Instances  of  In- 
correct diagnoses  which  have  resulted 
from  failure  to  do  the  job  which  was  In- 
tended to  be  done  by  these  laboratories 
have  resulted  often  In  unnecessary  hos- 
pitalization, unneeded  operations,  inap- 
propriate treatment,  injury,  and  even 
death. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  for  the  first  time 
we  will  have  under  specific  statute  a  sys- 
tem for  the  certification  of  these  inter- 
state clinical  laboratories  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  state  that  I 
joined  with  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy]  in  offering  legislation  for 
that  purpose,  beginning  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress, and  again  in  this  Congress,  and 
this  legislation  has  now  been,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  incorporated  in  this 
bill.  I  point  out  that  the  administrative 
details  in  our  proposal  which  are  not 
included  In  this  bill  will  be  dealt  with  by 
departmental  regulations;  a  letter  to 
that  effect  Is  contained  in  the  body  of 
the  report.  So  the  full  scheme  of  certifi- 
cation is  provided  for.  I  refer  to  page  49 
of  the  committee  report  which  details 
Senator  Murphy's  and  my  views  on  the 
clinical  laboratory  provision,  section  5. 

But,  Mr.  President,  under  our  federal 


system  In  this  country,  that  alone  is  not 
enough.  We  have  the  additional  problem 
of  the  necessity  for  State  regulation.  I 
would  urge  the  States  to  study  this  meas- 
ure carefully,  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
law,  with  a  view  toward  following  the 
general  lines  of  regulation  of  clinical 
laboratories  which  it  provides. 

I  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that  rela- 
tively few  States — New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia chief  among  them — now  have 
such  regulations.  I  beheve  that  every 
State  should  promptly  attend  to  this 
very  urgent  aspect  of  public  health  In 
its  own  interest,  Just  as  the  United  States 
is  now  doing  on  the  Federal  level  by  this 
measure. 

I  hail  the  inclusion  of  this  provision  in 
the  pending  measure  with  great  enthu- 
siasm. Mr.  President,  because  I  believe  It 
demonstrates  once  more  the  kind  of 
statesmanship  in  this  field  which  has 
built  such  a  fine  reputation  for  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  by  extension 
for  the  committee  itself,  in  approaching 
objectively  recommendations  made  by 
anyone,  including  minority  members  of 
the  committee,  and  where  they  commend 
themselves  as  desirable  in  the  national 
interest,  adopting  them  with  generosity 
and,  indeed,  with  diligence. 

HOSPIT.AL    MODERNIZ.\TION 

Mr.  President,  my  second  point  is  re- 
ferred to  very  briefly  on  page  ?  of  the 
committee  report,  in  the  following  state- 
ment: 

The  committee  recognizes  the  urgent  need 
for  financial  assistance  for  the  modernization 
of  hospitals  and  other  medical  facilities.  It 
Is  not  feasible  to  provide  for  this  priority 
Item  in  this  legislation  but  It  Is  the  intent 
of  the  committee  to  consider  the  subject  In 
the  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  consider  the 
crisis  known  as  the  agony  of  the  cities, 
I  know  of  no  phase  of  it  more  critical 
than  this  question  of  hospital  moderni- 
zation. In  my  own  city  of  New  York,  for 
example,  anyone  who  has  ever  been  the 
victim  of  an  accident  and  has  been  taken 
to  Belleview.  Polyclmic  or  any  of  the 
other  central  city  hospitals,  must  have 
been  appalled  at  the  extent  to  which 
modernization  is  needed. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  is  indeed 
appalling.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
in  use  in  the  United  States  about  272.000 
obsolete  hospital  beds — one-third  of  the 
Nation's  hospital  capacity — with  an  addi- 
tional 13.000  becoming  obsolete  every 
year  In  the  city  of  New  York,  the  degree 
of  obsolescence  among  the  130  general 
care  hospitals,  particularly  as  far  as  sur- 
gical suites,  emergency  departments,  and 
outpatient  facilities  are  concerned,  is 
more  nearly  70  percent.  Moreover,  It  is 
believed  that  in  New  York  City  only  17 
percent  of  such  hospitals  would  even  pass 
the  fire  prevention  standards  established 
by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

The  administration  has  tried  to  alle- 
viate the  situation.  The  89th  Congress 
received  an  administration  proposal  pro- 
viding for  $1  billion  in  modernization 
funds  each  year  for  10  years.  We  had 
one  hearing  on  this  bill.  S.  3009,  in  April 
of  last  year,  but  it  went  down  the  drain 
because  of  the  money  crisis  which  we 
faced. 

Many  suggestions  have  been  made,  in- 


cluding one  of  my  own  contained  in 
S.  2076  by  which  the  public  can  sub- 
scribe to  indebtedness  bonds  of  hospitals 
provided  they  have  a  U.S.  Government 
guarantee,  and  the  Government  guaran- 
tees a  certain  level  of  interest  within 
the  competence  of  most  hospitals.  Such 
a  plan  would  Involve  no  major  budgetary 
impact,  and  would,  I  feel,  effectively  deal 
with  the  problem. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  problem  must 
be  dealt  with,  and  on  the  Federal  level; 
and  I  deeply  believe  that  Congress  wili 
render  one  of  the  most  important  serv- 
ices which  It  could  render  to  the  country 
with  respect  to  the  problems  of  the  cit- 
ies if  this  measure  is  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  it  Is  criti- 
cally Important  that  our  committee 
should  address  itself  to  this  problem 
promptly.  It  can  be  done  without  a  major 
budgetary  Impact.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
very  particularly  in  accordance  with  a 
colloquy  which  we  had  at  the  meeting  at 
which  the  committee  reported  the  pend- 
ing measure,  that  the  committee  does  in- 
tend to  do  precisely  that. 

RAT    CONTROL 

Mr.  President,  one  last  point.  A  great 
deal  has  been  said  and  there  has  been 
much  discussion  about  what  came  to  be 
known  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  the  rat  control  bill.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
the  deepest  gratification  to  me  that  the 
measure  now  before  us  endeavors  to  do 
something  about  that  situation.  The  mat- 
ter was  dealt  with  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  section  314(e)  of  this 
bill,  under  the  heading  of  "Health  Serv- 
ice Project  Grants."  for  which  a  new  au- 
thorization of  $27.5  million  is  provided 
for  1968,  including  $20  million  for  rat 
control. 

The  debate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  I  have  ver>'  carefully 
reviewed,  demonstrates  that  $20  million 
of  that  sum  was  included  in  this  item 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
health  service  project — and  that  is  quite 
properly  the  heading  under  which  it 
fits — to  deal  with  the  awful  problem  of 
rats  In  the  slums  and  ghettos  of  large 
cities. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  most  wise 
for  us  to  go  along  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  this  respect.  In  that 
connection,  I  should  like  to  address  two 
questions  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

I  note  that  as  a  result  of  an  amend- 
ment accepted  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  retained  by  our 
committee  in  the  bill,  which  is  found 
at  page  5,  lines  5  to  11,  inclusive,  $20 
million  is  included  for  each  of  the  years 
1968  and  1969  for  rat  control. 

This  section  provides  project  grants  to 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  meet  health  needs 
of  communities. 

Will  it  be  necessary,  I  ask  my  chair- 
man, for  Congress  to  appropriate  addi- 
tional rat  cxjntrol  funds  as  part  of  a 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  the 
current  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  HILL.  It  will  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  additional  funds.  The  regu- 
lar appropriation  bill  has  already  been 
passed  by  both  Houses.  The  funds  will 
have  to  be  provided  in  a  supplemental 
appropriations  bill,  and,  as  the  Senator 
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knows,  we  will  have  a  supplemental  bill 
under  consideration  near  the  end  of  the 
session. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  can  our 
chairman  inform  us  for  the  record  how 
these  funds  can  be  obtained  by  the  com- 
munities that  need  them? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  funds  can  be  obtained 
by  the  communities  by  working  with  the 
State  health  planning  agencies  and  the 
regional  offices  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
pending  bill  seeks  to  support  the  State 
planning  agencies  and  provide  financial 
assistance  for  public  health  services. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Therefore,  by  getting  a 
rat  control  project  included  in  State 
plans  qualifying  under  this  law,  the  local 
community  can  get  funds  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  am  I  cor- 
rect in  my  statement  that  the  debate  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  purpose  of  the 
additional  $20  million  was  for  rat  con- 
trol and  that  this  fact  was  fully  within 
the  cognizance  of  our  committee  when 
we  passed  on  these  sections  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  correct.  The 
House  of  Flepresentatives  made  it  clear 
in  its  debate,  and  that  was  true. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  that  was  true  in 
otir  committee. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  Is  correct.  It 
was  true  when  the  matter  was  considered 
by  our  committee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
for  his  very  kind  and  generous  remarks 
about  his  chairman.  I  thank  him  for  his 
many  splendid  contributions  to  the 
pending  legislation.  I  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  him. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  I  greatly 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  I  know  of  no  greater 
champion  for  the  cause  of  public  health, 
as  has  been  once  more  demonstrated  by 
the  colloquy  we  have  Just  had. 

The  State  of  Alabama  has  only  a  very 
small  problem  when  compared  with  the 
problem  we  have  in  the  big  cities,  as  I 
have  Just  described.  Yet,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  was  very  responsive  to  our 
problems.  I  am  very  grateful  to  him. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  Senator.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  raised  a  question 
about  the  modernization  of  hospitals. 
The  Senator  will  recall  that  in  our  com- 
mittee report  on  page  3  we  state: 

The  committee  recognizes  the  urgent  need 
for  financial  assistance  for  the  modernization 
of  hospitals  and  other  medical  faclUtles.  It 
is  not  feasible  to  provide  for  this  priority 
Hem  In  this  legislation  but  It  Is  the  Intent 
of  the  committee  to  consider  the  subject  In 
the  near  future. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  appointed  a  Com- 
mission on  Hospital  and  Health  Facili- 
ties. That  Commission  is  headed  by  Mr. 
Boisfeuillet  Jones  who  was  at  one  time 
Assistant  Secretary  for  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  Commission  Is  now  working  on 
this  problem,  and  we  hope  to  have  its 
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report  in  the  not-too-distant  future.  That 
report  will  be  very  helpful  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
know  of  a  few  more  things  that  are  more 
overdue  than  that  particular  matter. 

As  I  just  recited,  if  we  follow  the  ex- 
ample mentioned  in  the  bill  I  have  in- 
troduced and  adopt  the  procedure  used 
in  the  case  of  the  REA  and  the  rural 
telephone  service.  I  believe  we  can  deal 
with  the  matter  of  hospital  moderniza- 
tion without  experiencing  a  great  budg- 
etary impact. 

Mr  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  along  the  same  lines  which 
would  provide  for  loans. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  bill  I  introduced  Is 
S.  2076.  Does  the  Senator  not  believe  that 
all  we  really  have  to  do  is  to  get  buyers 
of  bonds  to  believe  that  the  obligor  is 
suable?  No  one  wants  to  sue  a  hospital, 
although  its  credit  is  excellent.  EX^en 
though  the  U.S.  Government  guarantees 
this  matter,  the  Government  will  never 
have  to  pay  the  judgment,  because  the 
hospital  can  raise  the  money. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  am  ver>'  grateful  to  the 
Senator.  I  hope  that  we  can  do  the  job 
on  this  legislation  that  is  really  terribly 
urgent. 

I  had  a  friend  the  other  day  who  was 
involved  in  an  automobile  accident  and 
I  had  occasion  to  go  to  one  of  our  mld- 
towTj  hospitals  to  see  him.  That  hospital 
Is  strictly  a  19th-century  institution. 
It  is  imbellevable  that  such  conditions 
could  exist  in  the  20th  century.  The  con- 
ditions existing  in  the  hospital  are  such 
that  it  looks  just  as  it  did  100  years  ago. 

This  results,  of  course,  because  of  the 
lack  of  money.  Modernization  cannot  be 
effected  unless  we  have  Federal  assist- 
ance in  this  regard. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  correct.  The 
institutions  must  have  funds  for  mod- 
ernization. 

COMPBEHCNSIVE  StTBVIT 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  whose  leadership  will  unques- 
tionably contribute  to  success  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  already  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  took  a  piece  out  of  the 
so-called  Stennis  bill  dealing  with  star- 
vation and  other  matters.  This  is  section 
14  of  the  bill.  The  part  I  refer  to — of 
which  I  was  a  coauthor — was  In  this  case 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr  Kennedy],  and  I  would  like 
to  make  it  clear  that  this  does  not  rep- 
resent passage  of  the  Stennis  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  would 
have  an  absolute  right  to  deal  himself 
with  the  question  of  whether  the  bill 
should  be  repassed  in  the  Senate  because 
of  the  difficulties  it  is  experiencing  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

This  Is  a  part  of  the  bill  which  we 
wrote  in  the  committee.  I  think  It  is 
therefore  perfectly  proper  to  make  it 
clear  for  the  Senate  generally,  and  also 
for  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis]  ,  so  that  the  record  may  be  clear, 
that  in  lifting  that  part  out  of  the  Sten- 
nis bill  we  are  not  taking  something  of 
which  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is 
the  author.  We  are  talking  about  some- 
thing of  which  we  are  the  authors. 


It  will  be  recalled  that  we  had  a  rather 
heated  hearing  with  Secretary  Freeman. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  contributed  to  the 
heat  at  that  hearing;  the  facts  were  elo- 
quent and  need  no  emphasis.  The  matter 
is  understandable  because  it  is  so  very 
serious  when  we  see  the  people  who  are 
the  Innocent  victims  of  such  conditions. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  we  might  now 
be  able  to  proceed  to  get  all  the  facts,  and 
that  is  always  a  prelude  to  action  not 
only  locally,  but  also  nationally. 

Mr.  HILL.  We  are  authorizing  and  di- 
recting that  a  study  be  made  to  obtain 
these  facts. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  dealt  with  in  section  14. 

I  just  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  part  of  the  bill  is  our  creation  to 
make  clear  that  we  are  fully  respecting 
the  authorship  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stennis]. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama  for  his  outstanding  lead- 
ership as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  on  which  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  serve. 

We  are  all  very  appreciative  of  the 
contributions  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  who  has  long  been 
recognized  throughout  our  Nation  as  a 
leader  In  public  health  activities. 

I  support  the  pending  bill.  I  had  con- 
sidered at  one  time  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  bill,  B.R.  6418.  My 
amendment  would  have  defined  the  basic 
element  we  are  discussing  today — ^public 
health  activities. 

The  Importance  of  such  activities  has 
been  and  wiU  be  extolled  here  many 
times  today,  as  we  consider  this  measure. 
Several  million  dollars  will  be  author- 
ized for  expenditure  in  this  area.  The 
total  Involved  in  the  bill,  as  reported  by 
the  committee.  Is  $589  million. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  nowhere  in  this 
pending  legislation  are  public  health  ac- 
tivities defined. 

My  proposed  amendment  would  have 
defined  these  as  follows : 

Public  health  activities  authorized  in 
this  legislation  shall  not  include  patient 
care,  except  in  connection  with  research 
or  demonstration  projects  authorized  by 
Federal  law. 

I  am  concerned  that  such  a  program  as 
we  are  considering  today  might  very  well 
result  in  authorizing  unlimited  patient 
care  vrtthout  limitations  on  amounts  and 
types  of  services  or  on  needs  of  patients. 
I  would  be  opposed  to  such  a  situation  re- 
sulting under  the  guise  of  compreherisive 
public  health  services,  as  authorized  by 
this  legislation. 

I  appreciate  the  assurances  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  has  given  me  in 
this  regard,  and  I  am  confident  that  he 
does  not  want  this  to  occur  either.  There- 
fore. I  will  not  offer  an  amendment. 

I  will  ask  our  chairman  if  he  will 
speak  to  this  matter  of  a  definition  of 
public  health  activities  and  what  limita- 
tions there  are  on  such  activities.  I  know 
his  remarks  will  be  an  invaluable  psirt  of 
the  legislative  record  on  this  legislation. 
Mr  HILL.  I  say  to  my  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona,  who 
has  made  some  fine  contributions  to  the 
writing  of  this  measure,  that  the  block 
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grant  approach  of  this  bill  is  endorsed  by 
the  Council  of  State  Governors,  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Counties,  and  by  virtually  all 
of  the  voluntary  health  agencies  and 
organizations,  such  as  the  American 
Heart  Association  and  the  Natianal  As- 
sociation for  Mental  Health. 

I  emphasize  that  it  is  not  the  aim  of 
this  measure  to  submit  the  operational 
activities  of  any  health  resource,  wheth- 
er it  be  a  medical  school,  voluntary 
health  agency,  private  practitioner,  or 
State  program,  to  any  Federal  controls. 
Indeed,  the  purpose  of  this  measure  is  to 
increase  flexibility  and  local  control  of 
programs  and  decisions  without  inter- 
fering in  any  way  with  the  existine  pat- 
terns of  private  and  professional  practice 
in  medicine,  dentistry,  and  related  heal- 
ing arts. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  capable  and 
distinguished  chairman.  I,  then,  have  his 
assurance  that  the  proposed  legislation 
will  not  authorize  unlimited  patient  care 
without  limitations  on  amounts  and  types 
of  services  or  on  needs  of  patients. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President, 
today  there  are  two  major  pieces  of 
health  legislation  placed  before  this  body 
for  its  consideration — the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Amendments  of  1967  and,  now. 
the  Partnership  for  Health  Amendments 
of  1967.  There  was  a  time  not  so  long 
ago  when  session  after  session  of  Con- 
gress would  elapse  without  any  major 
consideration  of  the  health  needs  of  the 
American  people.  Indeed,  I  believe  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  our  national  commitment 
of  public  resources  to  provide  the  best 
possible  health  care  for  all  our  citizens 
largely  has  been  developed  luider  the  dis- 
tinctive leadership  and  during  the  dis- 
tinguished tenure  of  Chairman  Hill,  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Health. 
During  the  nearly  7  years  of  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson administrations,  some  36 
pieces  of  health  legislation  have  taken 
form  in  Senator  Hill's  subcommittee  and 
ultimately  have  been  enacted  into  law. 
As  Wilbur  Cohen,  the  honorable  Under 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  pointed  out: 

There  has  been  more  landmark  health  leg- 
islation enacted  In  this  period  of  time  than 
In  any  other  comparable  period,  or  I  would 
say,  any  other  period  three  times  as  long. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  found  great 
satisfaction  in  joining  with  our  very  able 
chairman  to  play  my  part  in  this  his- 
toric endeavor  for  the  past  9  years,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health; 
and  I  am  pleased  today  to  stand  once 
again  with  Senator  Hill — this  time  In 
support  of  H.R.  6418,  the  Partnership  for 
Health  Amendments  of  1967. 

This  very  significant  measure  embodies 
a  comprehensive  effort  to  enable  all  the 
partners  in  the  health  enterprise — pub- 
lic and  private — to  plan  and  use  our  re- 
sources most  effectively  to  meet  the  ma- 
jor health  problems  and  needs  of  the 
American  people.  H.R.  6418  extends  and 
expands  the  partnership  for  health  pro- 
gram begun  last  year — a  program  that 
has  been  widely  hailed  as  a  model  of 


creative  federalism  and  that  already  has 
seen  48  of  the  50  States,  the  Territories, 
and  Puerto  Rico  enter  into  full  partner- 
ship and  cooperation  with  the  National 
Government. 

Many  aspects  of  this  momentous  meas- 
ure Interested  me  as  we  considered  it  in 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  later  in 
the  full  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee. Today,  however,  I  shall  isolate 
for  brief  comment  only  a  few  of  the  pro- 
visions that  are  of  particular  interest  to 
me. 

My  first  comment  centers  around 
Senator  Hill's  amendment  to  create  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  an  Under  Secretary  for 
Health  to  coordinate  and  direct  the 
growing  health  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government.  With  characteristic  in- 
sight. Senator  Hill  has  shown  that  the 
expanded  scope  of  medical  decisions  and 
activities  increasingly  involve  major 
social  considerations.  In  short,  a  na- 
tional health  effort  necessarily  affects 
and  is  affected  by  other  national  efforts, 
and  it  requires  some  degree  of  overall 
coordination  for  the  sake  of  effectiveness 
and  efficiency.  While  the  determination 
and  development  of  national  health 
goals  must  forever  remain  the  jealously 
guarded  prerogative  of  Congress — a  pre- 
rogative on  which  I  shall  always  insist — 
the  day-to-day  realization  of  those  goals 
will  be  better  served  by  an  OflBce  such  as 
Senator  Hill's  amendment  contemplates 
and  provides.  The  new  Under  Secretary 
of  Health  would  be  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  overall  coordination 
and  direction  of  our  national  health 
effort  as  it  is  defined  by  Congress. 

Perhaps  the  major  aspect  of  H.R. 
6418,  and  the  second  one  on  which  I 
wish  to  comment,  is  the  clinical  labora- 
tories licensing  provisions  of  section  5. 
The  essence  of  this  section  is  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  license  and  regulate  cer- 
tain clinical  laboratories  operating  in 
interstate  commerce.  These  are  clinical 
laboratories  which  examine  materials 
from  the  human  body  to  provide  infor- 
mation to  doctors  for  the  assessment  of 
a  patient's  health — including  the  diag- 
nosis, prevention,  or  treatment  of  dis- 
ease. During  the  subcommittee's  hear- 
ings. Dr.  William  Stewart.  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
estimated  that  approximately  1,000  of 
the  13,000  laboratories  in  the  country 
dealt  in  interstate  commerce  and  might 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  5. 

The  purpose  of  this  regulation  is  sim- 
ply to  guarantee  every  doctor  and  pa- 
tient who  utilizes  the  services  of  a  clinical 
laboratory  in  another  State  that  the 
work  done  there  is  reliable,  safe,  and  ac- 
curate. This  is  no  mere  question  of  busi- 
ness or  professional  regulation,  for  the 
ultimate  success  or  failure  of  the  work 
performed  by  these  laboratories  is  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  human  health,  and  at 
times  in  terms  of  human  life.  Yet  Wilbur 
Cohen,  Under  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  pointed  out  in  hear- 
ings that  studies  by  the  National  Com- 
municable Disease  Center  Indicate  that — 

Erroneous  results  are  obtained  in  more 
than  25  percent  of  all  tests  analyzed  by  these 
studies. 


Though  the  percentage  of  error  U, 
disputed  by  those  who  would  be  regulated 
under  section  5,  everyone  concedes  that 
there  is  error  in  laboratory  tests  which 
leads  to  medical  mismanagement.  Clini- 
cal laboratory  testing  is  a  large,  rapidly 
growing  industry  which  provides  an  ex- 
tremely important  service.  'Virtually 
every  person  who  seeks  medical  attention 
today  uses,  directly  or  indirectly,  some 
type  of  laboratory  services.  These  con- 
sumers cannot  afford  any  miscalculation, 
and  they  certainly  deserve  maximum  as- 
surances that  the  services  they  receive 
will  be  performed  under  responsible  su- 
pervision, within  established,  clinically 
sound  procedures,  and  subject  to  exten- 
sive quality  controls. 

There  are  certain  clinical  laboratories 
specifically  exempted  from  the  provisions 
of  section  5  and  allowed  to  regulate 
themselves.  In  executive  session,  however, 
I  received  assurances  in  the  form  of  ad- 
ditional language  that  though  they  might 
accredit  themselves  there  would  be  a  con- 
tinuing performance  evaluation  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  that  they  would  remain  subject 
to  the  penalty  and  injunctive  provisions 
of  section  5. 1  believe  that  their  Inclusion 
at  least  under  these  minimal  provisions 
is  good  public  policy  and  will  enhance 
the  ultimate  effectiveness  of  the  bill. 

The  final  comment  that  I  have  on  the 
specifics  of  H.R.  6418  concerns  a  new  and 
I  think  very  bright  thread  that  weaves 
throughout  the  tapestry  of  the  partner- 
ship for  health  amendments.  I  speak  of 
new  provisions  allowing  a  part  of  cer- 
tain grant  funds  to  be  used  for  program 
evaluation.  Too  often,  our  reason  for 
doing  something  a  certain  way  is  more 
historical  than  it  is  logical.  The  result  is 
a  staid  program  that  gradually  becomes 
cantankerous  bureaucracy,  often  com- 
pletely out  of  touch  with  dynamic  needs. 
Only  by  continually  evaluating  our 
public  investment  are  we  able  to  develop 
programs  capable  of  meeting  our  needs.  I 
commend  the  foresight  of  Senator  Hill 
for  incorporating  In  certain  provisions  of 
the  bill  assurances  that  program  evalua- 
tion will  become  an  integral  phase  of 
our  national  health  effort. 

The  Partnership  for  Health  Amend- 
ments of  1967  open  wider  the  avenues  of 
cooperation  among  the  several  partners, 
public  and  private,  in  the  medical  and 
health  fields.  In  addition  to  the  exten- 
sion and  expansion  of  the  initiative  be- 
gun a  year  ago,  H.R.  6418  embodies  new 
thrusts  which  greatly  strengthen  the 
national  partnership  to  assure  medical 
care  to  all  who  need  it,  when  they  need 
it,  at  a  cost  they  can  afford  to  pay.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  this  measure,  and  I 
urge  its  enactment  today. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  May  I  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Texas.  He  has 
made  many  fine  contributions  to  the 
enactment  of  these  health  programs. 
Furthermore,  he  has  provided  the  coop- 
eration and  support  that  was  needed  to 
secure  the  needed  appropriations  for  the 
new  programs  after  their  enactment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  grateful  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama. 
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There  really  was  not  much  I  could  do 
as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health,  because  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama brought  such  a  fine  measure  before 
us  and  provided  us  with  such  excellent 
leadership  that  It  was  approved  without 
difflculty. 

However,  I  may  have  been  of  a  little 
assistance  as  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  because  appropriations 
have  been  shaved,  and  very  often  we 
could  save  an  appropriation  by  one  vote. 
So  I  will  accept  his  thanks  for  my  serv- 
ices on  the  Appropriations  Committee.  I 
wish  more  Senators  had  voted  as  did 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  and  as  I  did, 
under  his  leadership,  for  full  funds  to 
implement  these  programs. 

Mr,  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Partnership  for  Health 
Amendments  of  1967  are  an  extension 
and  expansion  of  last  year's  important 
comprehensive  health  planning  legisla- 
tion. They  are  an  indication  of  Federal 
policy  that  health  planning  in  each  lo- 
cahty  of  our  Nation  must  be  conducted 
in  a  unitary  way,  ending  the  piecemeal 
and  categorical  approaches  ending  the 
piecemeal  and  categorical  approaches 
which  have  plagued  health  planning  for 
too  long. 

I  would  emphasize  only  two  points 
today: 

First,  the  committee  amended  the 
demonstration  and  research  provisions  of 
the  bill  to  make  clear  its  determination 
that  particular  emphasis  be  placed  on 
projects  in  the  field  of  long-term  care, 
and  on  projects  In  developing  new  careers 
in  health  manpower.  I  proposed  these 
amendments. 

Medicare  promised  nursing  home  care, 
but  we  are  estimated  to  be  half  a  million 
beds  short  of  the  capacity  needed  to  care 
for  chronic  illness  and  convalescent 
needs.  As  a  result,  our  hospitals  are 
crowded  with  patients  who  could  well  be 
cared  for  in  less  costly  nursing  homes  or 
extended  care  facilities.  We  must  move 
quickly  to  develop  new  kinds  of  physical 
facilities  and  new  methods  of  delivering 
long-term  care.  That  is  why  I  proposed 
adding  language  to  emphasize  the  need 
for  demonstration  projects  in  this  area. 

Similarly,  shortages  of  medical  man- 
power— especially  doctors  and  nurses — 
plague  all  our  efforts  to  deliver  better 
health  care  to  all  Americans.  The  de- 
velopment of  new  kinds  of  health  man- 
power can  help  us  to  use  our  most  skilled 
personnel  more  efficiently,  and  enable  us 
to  deliver  quality  health  care  at  lower 
cost.  That  is  why  I  proposed  a  special 
emphasis  on  new  careers  in  health  man- 
power. 

Second,  the  committee  amended  the 
bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  make  a  survey 
of  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  the  United 
States.  In  proposing  this  amendment,  I 
had  in  mind  a  new  study,  involving  a 
comprehensive  inquiry  all  over  the  coun- 
trj'.  The  amendment  directs  a  report  to 
Congress  in  6  months.  It  may  turn  out 
that  a  survey  and  study  of  the  magnitude 
needed  to  do  the  job — of  the  same 
breadth  as  we  have  done  in  and  for  other 
nations— will  take  longer  than  6  months. 
If  that  is  so,  I  trust  the  Secretary  will 
make  an  interim  report  to  Congress  and 
continue  his  efforts  until  the  study  is 


truly  completed.  I  am  reliably  Informed 
that  a  study  of  the  breadth  needed  would 
cost  about  $2,000,000.  I  am  informed, 
too,  that  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  funds  suffi- 
cient to  conduct  a  study  of  this  magni- 
tude. The  Surgeon  General  told  our  com- 
mittee in  July  that  there  is  a  serious 
hunger  problem  in  our  Nation,  but  that 
we  do  not  know  its  magnitude.  The  com- 
mittees amendment  will  enable  us  to  find 
out  so  that  we  can  act  appropriately. 

Let  me  emphasize,  however,  that  we 
know  enough  now  to  enact  the  Stennls 
bill — S.  2138.  This  body  passed  the 
Stennls  bill  unanimously  over  3  months 
ago.  The  other  body  has  yet  to  act.  The 
survey  amendment  to  H.R.  6418  is  in  no 
way  a  substitute  for  immediate  author- 
ization and  funds  to  feed  and  care  for 
those  Americans  who,  in  the  midst  of 
affluence,  are  suffering  the  slow  wasting 
away  that  is  the  result  of  serious  hunger 
and  malnutrition.  A  way  must  be  found 
to  enact  the  Stennls  bill  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

Mr.  HIT  J  I.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  on  the  engrossing 
of  the  amendments  and  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (Hil.  6418)  was  passed. 

Mr.  3AVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  HILL,  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JA'Vrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


PROHTBITTON  OF  AGE  DISCRIMINA- 
TION IN  EMPLOYMENT— PRIVI- 
LEGE OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Robert 
Harris  and  Eugene  Godley,  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  may  be  allowed  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  consideration  of 
S.  830.  the  bill  to  prohibit  age  discrimi- 
nation In  employment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 


President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll.  The  legislative 
clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 


WASHINGTON  AREA  MASS  RAPID 
TRANSIT  SYSTEM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
perhaps  no  problem  facing  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area  should  have 
higher  priority  than  the  development  of 
a  mass  rapid  transit  system. 

Transportation  is  essential. 

Rapid  transportation  is  essential. 

Mass  transportation  is  essential. 

The  problem  is  a  regional  one.  It  con- 
cerns not  just  the  District  of  Columbia, 
not  just  the  counties  of  Montgomery  and 
Prince  Georges  In  Maryland,  and  not 
just  the  northern  Virginia  area  of  Ar- 
lington, Fairfax,  and  Alexandria. 

It  is  a  District  of  Columbia  problem. 
a  Maryland  problem,  and  a  Virginia 
problem,  all  rolled  into  one. 

That  is  why  Congress  last  year  took 
action  to  establish  the  Washington  Met- 
ropolitan Area  Transit  Authority. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  a  mass 
rapid  transit  system  will  be  built,  but 
rather  a  question  of  how  soon. 

Of  course,  it  will  cost  money  and,  of 
course,  each  of  the  areas  must  partici- 
pate in  the  cost. 

But  in  considering  this  problem,  it 
must  be  asked  what  will  happen  if  we  do 
not,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  con- 
struct a  rapid  mass  transit  system. 

Anyone  who  has  occasion  to  do  much 
traveling  in  Washington,  anyone  who 
drives  through  Prince  Georges  and 
Montgomery,  anyone  who  with  any  fre- 
quency gets  about  Fairfax  and  Arlington 
Counties,  instinctively  realizes  just  how 
essential  it  is  that  a  mass  transit  system 
be  quickly  built. 

The  Washington  Post  of  yesterday, 
Sunday,  November  5,  published  a  rather 
comprehensive  news  analysis  of  the  pro- 
posed rapid  transit  system  for  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area.  It  brings  out 
facts  and  figures  which  should  be  of  con- 
siderable Interest  to  the  residents  of 
northern  Virginia,  of  the  adjacent  Mary- 
land areas,  and  to  the  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

I  might  say  that  It  should  be  of  In- 
terest also  to  Members  of  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  written  by  Richard  Severo.  of 
the  Washington  Post  staff,  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Taxpateb's  %1  TRANsrr  Bill  Mat  Be  a 

Transport  Bargain 

( By  Richard  Severo  i 

The    $2.3    billion    proposed    rapid    tran«lt 

system    for    the    'Waelilngton    metropolitan 

area    may    cost   Maryland    suburbexiltles    ae 

Uttle  as  $7  a  year. 

That  flgtir*  Is  based  on  what  the  owner 
of  a  J20,000  home  in  either  Prince  George's 
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or  Montgomery  County  might  expect  to  pay 
extra  on  to  his  property  tax  each  year  over 
a  30-year  period. 

Taxpayers  In  Virginia  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  may  pay  more  or  less  than  $7 
depending  on  what  It  finally  costs  to  over- 
come construction  problems  peculiar  to 
given  areas.  Present  calculations  suggest  that 
the  co5t  will  be  within  several  dollars  either 
way  or  the  Maryland  figure. 

All  thore  taxpayers  will  have  to  pay  for 
e;ich  ride  they  may  take  on  the  system  as 
well.  But,  even  If  they  never  set  foot  in  one 
of  the  alr-condltloned  cars,  they  are  likely 
to  find  the  system  has  saved  them  other 
costs   and   highway   Inconvenience. 

CO<?TS  TO  BE  INDIVIDUAL 

The  cost  of  any  public  works  project  as  big 
a*  this  one  Is  difficult  to  scale  down  to  a  size 
the  average  taxpayer  can  find  meaningful. 
But  by  the  use  of  simple  arithmetic  and  a  few 
reasonable  assumptions.  It  would  appear  that 
anyone  who  can  afford,  say,  the  price  of  a 
ticket  to  a  Redskins  football  game  can  afford 
rapid  transit,  too. 

The  arithmetic  goes  like  this: 

Of  the  ca.3  billion  total  cost,  the  Washing- 
ton Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority  ex- 
pects that  money  from  the  fare  box  will  be 
sufficient  to  pay  off  $700  million  in  bonds. 

This  leaves  81  6  billion.  The  Federal  Crov- 
ernment  has  made  substantial  grants  to 
other  cities  attempting  to  develop  rapid 
transit  systems.  There  Is  no  reason  to  believe 
Washington  will  be  neglected.  A  Federal 
grant  of  about  a  billion  dollars  Is  likely.  In 
all  probability,  this  would  be  received  at  the 
rate  of  *80  million  a  year  for  12  years,  the 
expected  time  required  for  construction. 

This  would  leave  some  $561  million  to  be 
paid  by  the  people  who  will  benefit  directly 
from  the  system  In  the  District  and  suburban 
Maryland  and  Virginia. 

COST    TORiiVlA 

Under  the  formula  now  being  used  by  the 
Transit  Authority.  Maryland  would  pay  $210 
million;  the  District.  $198  million,  and  Vir- 
ginia, $153  million. 

The  cost  to  each  Jurisdiction  has  been 
calculated  by  the  Transit  Authority's  fi- 
nancial consultants,  who  have  developed 
formulas  based  on  construction  and  operat- 
ing coet.  {Kipulation  estimates  and  projected 
rldershlp.  There  has  been  some  criticism  of 
cost  allocation  and  the  formula  could  be 
changed. 

But  as  It  stands  now.  Prince  Georges  and 
Montgomery  counties  would  have  to  sup- 
ply $210  million. 

Property  taxes  In  both  counties  are  based 
on  a  50  per  cent  assessed  valuation.  That  Is, 
In  computing  taxes,  the  properties  are  evalu- 
ated at  half  of  what  they  are  actually  worth. 

At  present,  the  basic  property  tax  rate  In 
Prince  Georges  a  $2.90  per  $100  of  assessed 
valuation.  Assuming  the  County  pays  roughly 
hall  of  the  $210  million  Maryland  must  pay, 
and  assuming  that  property  taxes  are  used 
to  retire  30-year  general  obligation  bonds  is- 
sued to  pay  the  counties'  share  of  the  system 
calculations  made  by  the  WMATA's  financial 
consultants  suggests  that  the  subway  would 
add  13  cents  to  the  tax  rate,  bringing  it  up  to 
$3  03. 

SIMPLE    ARITHMETIC 

The  consultants  used  simple  arithmetic  to 
arrive  at  that  amount.  They  did  not  attempt 
to  either  inflate  or  deflate  the  figure  with  esti- 
mates on  jxjpulatlon  Increase  vls-a-vla  the 
cost  of  living. 

The  same  process  can  be  used  for  Mont- 
gomery County,  where — according  to  figures 
used  by  the  WMATA's  financial  consul- 
tants— the  subway  would  cost  the  taxpayer 
another  12  cents,  bring  the  rate  up  to  $2.82 
per  $1C0  of  assessed  valuation. 

Initially,  this  would  mean  that  a  taxpayer 
owning  a  $30,000  home  would  have  to  pay 
another  $13  a  year.  But  assuming  that  the 
amount  of  taxable  property  Increases  ( It  has 


doubled  In  the  past  four  years  and  experts 
think  It  will  at  least  triple  In  the  next  thirty 
years  In  the  Washington  suburbs),  the  rate 
would  gradually  slide  down  to  around  $4  or 
less.  And  so  the  average  over  the  30-year 
period  would  be  between  $7  and  $8. 

Of  course,  the  base  may  not  be  property 
taxes  at  all.  No  firm  decisions  on  this  have 
yet  been  made.  But  It  will  probably  be  a 
consideration. 

The  prospect  of  any  tax  Increase — no  mat- 
ter how  modest  or  how  worthwhile  the 
cause — Is  bound  to  be  greeted  with  restraint 
by  taxpayers. 

But  $7  Is  sxirely  a  figure  the  average  tax- 
payer can  cope  with,  and  It  appears  even 
more  modest  when  viewed  against  ability  to 
pay.  The  Washington  area  now  has  an  aver- 
age per  capita  Income  of  about  $3700.  In  30 
years.  It  probably  will  be  over  $7500.  What's 
more,  there  will  be  more  people  around  to 
foot  the  bill.  Our  present  area  population 
of  2.6  million  Is  projected  to  rise  to  4.23 
million  by  1990. 

To  be  sure,  there  will  be  other  public  ex- 
penses abulldlng  and  no  numbers  game  Is 
apt  to  dislodge  the  American  taxpayer  from 
his  responsibilities. 

ADVANTAGES    CITED 

Still,  the  question  of  how  much  the  sub- 
way is  going  to  cost  Is  asked  nervously  by 
politicians  (especially  those  In  Virginia,  It 
seems),  angrily  by  taxpayers  and  fearfully 
by  p'.anners  at  the  Transit  Authority. 

"I  wish."  said  a  WMATA  staff  man  the 
other  day.  "that  people  would  ask  them- 
selves what  might  happen  If  we  don't  build 
the   subway." 

The  point  Is  well  taken.  Even  with  the  de- 
velopment of  a  subway,  the  Washington 
area  can  expect  that  Its  residents  will  con- 
tinue to  rely  heavily  on  the  automobile. 
Without  the  alternative  of  rapid  rail  travel, 
the  reliance  could  produce  a  nlght-marlsh 
proliferation  of  freeways. 

Prince  Georges  County  Commissioner  Fran- 
cis J.  Aluisl  put  his  finger  on  It  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  when  he  told  a  group  of  real  estate 
men  that  "ten  years  from  now,  Indian  Head 
highway  will  need  12  lanes  .  .  .  Just  to  keep 
the  traffic  moving.  Twelve!  Where  In  the 
name  of  hall  Columbia  are  we  going  to  build 
them  all?" 

Indeed,  even  with  the  proposed  95.6-mlle 
rapid  transit  system,  there  is  a  distinct  po8- 
alblllty  of  substantial  highway  construction 
In  Washington's  future.  The  mass  transit 
survey  of  1959  undertaken  by  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  and  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Regional  Planning  Council 
said  that  the  Washington  area  needed  329 
miles  of  freeways  and  parkways.  If  that  ad- 
vice is  followed.  It  would  mean  doubling  the 
highway  mileage  that  now  exists. 

Although  many  In  Washington  would  re- 
coll  at  the  thought  of  extensive  highway 
building,  there  is  no  question  that  further 
accommodation  will  have  to  be  made  for  the 
automobile.  According  to  estimates  made  by 
the  Council  of  Governments,  there  will  be 
406,700  cars  registered  In  DC.  alone  in  1990. 
There  are  now  about  200,000.  The  total  1990 
automobile  registration  for  the  metropolitan 
area  is  projected  at  well  over  2  million. 

If  everybody  who  had  a  car  In  1990  were 
to  use  It  for  work — because  that's  the  only 
way  he  had  of  getting  there — it  would  mean 
that  at  least  160  million  square  feet  of  park- 
ing area  would  be  needed  in  the  metropolitan 
area's  business  centers. 

Using  present  rates,  the  fixed  costs  of  keep- 
ing a  car  for  a  year  total  nearly  $800.  That 
Includes  $621  for  depreciation.  $24.50  for  li- 
cense and  registration.  $120  for  liability  In- 
surance, and  $30  for  fire  and  theft  insurance. 

Apply  this  to  the  year  1990,  and  we  have 
residents  of  the  Washington  area  paying  $1.6 
billion  every  year  Just  to  keep  their  cars.  And 
they  don't  even  get  gas  and  oil  for  It. 

It  is  conceivable  that  widespread  accept- 
ance of  rapid  transit  could  cut  down  on  need 


for  all  those  expensive  highways  and  puk- 
ing spaces,  and,  for  those  who  pay  to  ride 
the  transit  system,  on  auto  costs  as  well. 

No  studies  have  been  made  to  Indicate  how 
many  of  these  1990  drivers  will  be  able  to 
extricate  themselves  from  a  second  or  third 
car  because  of  the  presence  of  rapid  transit. 

But  such  studies  have  been  made  elsewhere 
and  it  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
projections  of  other  cities  would  offer  some 
yardstick  for  Washington. 

Officials  at  San  Francisco's  Bay  Area  Rapid 
Transit  predict  that  once  their  system  U 
fully  oj>eratlve: 

The  average  number  of  cars  needed  for 
commuting  Into  San  Francisco  will  decrease 
by  55.900.  thereby  saving  commuters  $1  ROC- 
OCO In  insurance  premiums. 

An  estimated  33,700  dally  vehicle  trips 
across  the  Bay  Bridge  will  be  diverted  to 
rapid  transit,  thereby  saving  commuters 
more  than  $2  million  In  tolls. 

By  1975,  cars  in  the  Bay  area  will  travel 
472,300.000  fewer  miles  than  they  do  now,  a 
saving  to  drivers  each  year  of  $24,100,000. 

There  is  even  an  estimate  that  the  Bay 
area  will  save  $400,000  a  year  after  the  rapid 
transit  system  is  complete,  simply  because  It 
win  require  that  much  less  of  police  man- 
power and  equipment  to  patrol  the  freeways. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  result  of  rapid 
transit  Is  what  It  does  to  property  values. 

In  Toronto,  over  a  10-year  period,  tax  as- 
sessments on  the  property  around  the  Yonge 
Street  Subway  went  up  58  per  cent — $138 
million.  Under  normal  circumstances.  To- 
ronto might  have  expected  an  Increase  of 
about  25  per  cent,  or  $68  million. 

Washington's  proposed  $2.3  billion  rapid 
transit  system  does  not  really  cost  as  much 
as  it  appears  to.  Not  tf  It  Is  measured  against 
the  economic  benefits  It  can  produce. 

But  It  Is  going  to  cost  something.  There 
are  going  to  be  taxes,  there  are  going  to  be 
expenses  nobody  can  foresee  now.  there  are 
going  to  be  squabbles  about  where  transit 
lines  ought  to  go. 

It  Is  possible  that  the  system  proposed 
will  not  attract  the  passengers  the  WMATA 
predicts. 

It  is  also  possible  that  as  subway  lines 
cause  property  values  to  go  up  In  the  region, 
the  poorest  families  will  be  driven  out  of 
their  homes  by  the  realities  of  the  market 
place.  Pockets  of  poverty  could  simply  shift 
elsewhere. 

Rapid  transit  Is  not  a  panacea  for  every- 
thing. It  win  not  replace  the  car,  despite  the 
fondest  wishes  of  the  freeway  foes.  It  will 
generate  some  problems  cars  do  not  generate. 

But  Washington  now  has  before  It  for  the 
first  time  a  real  choice,  an  opportunity  to 
break  the  umbilical  cord  to  Detroit  and  de- 
velop a  balanced  transportation  system.  And 
maybe  Washington  won't  become  one  big 
super  highway,  after  all. 


WHEELING  CREEK  WATERSHED 
PROTECTION  AND  FLOOD  PRE- 
VENTION DISTRICT  COMPACT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  704.  Senate  2514. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  S.  2514,  to 
grant  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
Wheeling  Creek  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  District  compact. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  laat 
year  congressional  approval  was  given  to 
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i.«.»firtr>  nf  fhP  ■Whppllne  Creek  wa-  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  the  district,  which  shaU  embrace  aU  terrt- 
'^'^I^  ,!rn?p^nocited  in  S  tSrStates  ^o^^^^  °^  Congress  Is  given  to  the  interstate  tory  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
tershed  project  located  in  both  the  states     ^^^  relating    to    the   wheeling   Creek      and  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  the  water  In 

of  Pennsylvania  and  west  Virginia;  i^e     Watershed  protection  and  Flood  Prevention     which  flows  ultimately  Into  WheeUng  Creek 
project  Is  a  cooperative  venture  between     district    between    the    commonwealth    of     or  Its  tributaries. 

the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  cer-      Pennsylvania  and  the  state  of  West  Virginia,      •■AR'nCLE  ra    WHEELING  CRKEK  WATER- 
tain  local  sponsoring   groups.   However,      ratlfled  by  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsyl-  SHED   PROTECnON    AND    FLOOD   PRE- 

InasmUCh  as  no  local  organization  legally  vanla  in  an  Act  approved  by  the  Governor  of  VENTION  COMMISSION  CREATED 
exists  under  the  laws  of  either  State  to  such  commonwealth  on  August  2.  1967,  and  ..^^  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and 
cooperate  with  the  Federal  Government,  by  the  state  of  West  Virginia  m  an  Act  ap-  ^^^  g^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Virginia  hereby  create  as 
It  is  necessary  for  the  States  involved  to  P'°^l^ ,  ^^ J,^l  °r""°'  °.  "^  f r^nt JL"  t^e  governing  body  of  the  dutrtct  the 
enSr  i^tO  a  compact  to  create  such  a  March  l,  1967.  Such  compact  reads  as  follows.  .^t^Jii^g  creek  Watershed  Protection  and 
rfnlv  constituted  organization  "Wheeling  Creek  Watershed  Protection  and     Flood   Prevention    Commission,'    hereinafter 

\i-    Dt-oeMont    th1«  1«  thP  nnmnsp  nf  Flood  Prevention  District  Compact  caUed  the  commission,  which  shall  be  a  body 

Mr    President,  wis  is  tne  purpose  OI  recitation    of    reasons     corporate,  with  the  powers   and  duties  set 

our  legislation  which  was  offered  for      article  i.  RTCI^^ATION   of  reasons     ^^^y^  ^^^^^^   ^^^  ^^^  additional  powers 
myself  and  my  able  coUeague,  Senator  i'or  compact  ^  ^^^  ^  conferred  upon  it  by  subsequent 

BYRD.  It  will  grant  the  consent  of  Con-  "Whereas,  wheeling  Creek,  a  tributary  of  concurrent  action  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
eress  to  an  interstate  compact  creating  the  Ohio  River,  arises  in  Pennsylvania,  flows  Pennsylvania  and  the  Legislature  of  West 
as  an  agency  and  an  instrumentality  of  !?':°"A^^^i*^°.^.°J^  55.*!..?lt*.'^L^?"?J'f.1«?f  Virginia  or  by  act  or  acts  of  the  Congress  of 
the  governments  of  the  two  States,  a 
district  to  be  know  as  the  Wheeling  Creek 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion District. 

The  compact  will  also  create  a  gov- 
erning body  of  the  district  to  be  known 
as  the  Wheeling  Creek  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Commis- 
sion, consisting  of  five  persons  from 
Pennsylvania  and  five  persons  from 
West  Virginia.  The  commission  would 
sene  in  the  capacity  of  a  local  organiza- 
tion in  order  to  cooperate  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  carrying  out  the 
watershed  project  on  Wheeling  Creek. 

Briefly,  the  project  previously  ap- 
proved by  the  Public  Works  Committee. 
u-ill  provide  flood  protection  to  urban 
areas  in  the  city  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and 
suburbs  situated  upstream  on  Wheeling 
and  Little  Wheeling  Creeks.  The  proj- 
ect will  also  provide  recreation  facilities, 
such  as  fishing,  camping,  and  pic- 
nicking. 

The  authorized  plan  of  improvement 
for  this  watershed  provides  for  the  con- 
struction of  six  single-purpose  flood- 
water  retarding  structures,  one  multiple- 
purpose  flood  water  retarding  and  recre- 
ation structure,  and  200  feet  of  channel 
clearing  and  snagging. 

Land  treatment  measures  will  be  in- 
stalled for  both  watershed  protection  and 
flood  prevention  purposes.  Three  of  the 
projects,  two  flood-control  structures  and 
one  multiple-purpose  reservoir,  are  lo- 
cated in  Permsylvania  while  the  remain- 
ing four  flood-retarding  structures  are 
located  In  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  is  urgent- 
ly' needed  to  provide  flood  protection  in 
the  Wheeling  Creek  Basin.  Records  show- 
that  13  serious  floods  have  occurred  in 
the  last  29  years.  The  latest  severe  flood 
occurred  in  February  of  1966.  I  am  told 
that  once  the  proposed  works  of  improve- 
ment are  installed,  more  than  1.600  prop- 
erties throughout  the  watershed  will  di- 
rectly benefit,  in  addition  to  benefits  to 
municipal,  county,  and  State  properties. 

The  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia  have  already  acted  and  ratified 


that  commonwealth,  enters  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  flows  through  Marshall  and  Ohio 
Counties,  West  Virginia,  and  empties  Into  the 
Ohio  River  at  Wheeling.  West  Virginia;  and 

"Whereas.  The  inhabitants  of  Marshall  and 
Ohio  Counties,  West  Virginia,  and.  also,  but 
to  a  much  lesser  degree,  the  Inhabitants  of 
Washington  and  Greene  Counties,  Pennsyl- 
vania, living  along  Wheeling  Creek  have  over 
the  years  experienced  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty from  flooding  of  that  stream;  and 

"Whereas.  Surveys  made  by  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Indicate  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  four  counties  named  can 
best  be  protected  from  the  flooding  of  Wheel- 
ing Creek  by  flood  prevention  dams  con- 
structed thereon  with  some  of  the  dams  being 
located  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  stream 
and  Its  tributaries  In  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania;  and 

"Whereas.  The  federal  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  authorizes,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, federal  assistance  to  local  organiza- 
tions In  preparing  and  carrying  out  under- 
takings for  flood  prevention  and  the  con- 
servation, development,  utilization  and  dis- 
posal of  water  In  watershed  or  subwatershed 
areas;  and 

"Whereas,  No  local  organization  within  the 
meaning  of  the  federal  act  aforesaid  estab- 
lished by  or  organized  under  the  laws  otWest 
Virginia  Is  competent  under  state  laws  to  ac- 
quire land  for,  construct,  and  operate  with  or 
without  federal  assistance  flood  prevention 
facilities  m  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  It  appears  that  no  such  local  or- 
ganization established  by  or  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania can  justify  the  expenditure  of  locally 
raised  funds  to  construct  and  operate  flood 
prevention  facilities  which  will  benefit  pri- 
marily the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring 
State  of  West  Virginia;  and 

"Whereas,  Facilities  erected  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  Wheeling  Creek  and  Its  tributaries 
for  flood  control  and  prevention  can  never- 
theless have  a  recreational  value  for  the  cit- 
izens of  both  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania 
and  particularly  the  citizens  of  Ohio  and 
Marshall  Counties.  West  Virginia,  and  Wash- 
ington and  Greene  Counties.  Pennsylvania; 
accordingly,  for  purposes  of  promoting  that 
potential,  as  well  as  providing  a  vehicle  or 
means  whereby  federal  assistance  may  be  en- 
listed for  the  protection  of  citizens  of  her 
neighboring  State  of  West  Virginia  from  the 
flooding  of  Wheeling  Creek,   the  Common- 


the  United  States. 

"ARTICLE  rv.  COMPOSITION  OF 
CONCMI8SION 

"The  commission  shall  consist  of  five  com- 
missioners from  Pennsylvania  and  five  com- 
missioners from  West  Virginia,  each  of  whom 
shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  commonwesUth  or 
state  from  which  he  Is  appointed.  The  com- 
missioners from  the  commonwealth  and  from 
the  state  shall  be  chosen  in  the  manner  and 
for  the  terms  provided  by  the  laws  of  the 
commonwealth  or  state  from  which  they 
shall  be  appointed,  and  any  commissioner 
may  be  removed  or  suspended  from  office 
as  provided  by  the  law  of  the  commonwealth 
or  state  from  which  he  shall  be  appointed. 
Vacancies  on  the  commission  shall  be  filled 
in  the  manner  provided  by  the  laws  of  the 
commonwealth  or  state  among  whose  repre- 
sentation on  the  commission  the  vacancy 
occurs. 

"The  commissioners  shall  serve  without 
comepnsatlon  from  the  commission,  but  they 
shall  be  paid  by  the  commission  their  actual 
expenses  Incurred  and  incident  to  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties, 

"ARTICLE  V.  ORGANIZATION  OF 
COMMISSION 
"The  commission  shall  meet  and  organize 
within  sixty  days  after  the  eflectvle  date  of 
this  compact,  shall  elect  from  Its  number 
a  chairman  and  vice  chairman,  and  shall 
appoint,  and  at  Its  pleasure  remove  or  dis- 
charge, such  officers  and  legal.  cle(rtcal.  expert 
and  other  assistants  as  may  be  required  to 
carry  the  provisions  of  this  compact  into 
eHect,  and  shall  determine  their  qualifica- 
tions and  fijc  their  duties  and  compensation. 
It  shall  adopt  a  seal  and  suitable  bylaws,  and 
shall  adopt  and  promulgate  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  Its  management  and  control.  It 
may  establish  and  maintain  one  or  more 
officers  within  the  district  for  the  transac- 
tion of  Its  business,  and  may  meet  at  any 
time  or  place.  The  presence  of  three  com- 
missioners from  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  three  commissioners  from  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  shall  constitute  a 
quorum,  and  a  majority  vote  of  the  quorum 
shall  be  necessary  to  i»^  upwn  matters 
before  the  commission. 

"ARTICLE  VI.  POWERS  AND  DUTIES 
"The  commission  Is  hereby  authorised  and 
empowered : 

"(A)  To  be  and  serve  In  the  capacity  of 
a  local  organization  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act  of  the  eighty-third  Congress  of  the 


the   compact.    It   only   remains    for    the      wealth  of  Pennsylvania  joins  with  the  state     ^^^^^^  g^^^    ^^^^-^  ^^j^^    ^j^^^y^ 


Congress  to  grant  its  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  urge  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
in  which  Senator  Byrd  and  I  have 
joined. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2514 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States  of 


of  West  Virginia  In  negotiating  and  ratifying 
this  compact;  now  therefore, 

"ARTICLE  n.  WHEELING  CREEK  WATER- 
SHED  PROTECTION   AND    FLOOD    PRE- 
\'ENTION  DISTRICT  CREATED 
"The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  hereby  create  as 
an  agency  and  instrumentality  of  the  govern- 
ments thereof  a  district  to  be  knovra  as  the 
"SVheellng  Creek  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  District,"  hereinafter  called 


Law 

566),  approved  August  4.  1964.  as  from  time 
to  time  amended,  and  in  that  capacity  the 
commission  shall  have  the  following  au- 
thority and  powers: 

"  (1 )  To  apply  for  and  receive  federal  finan- 
cial and  other  assistance  in  preparing  and 
carrying  out  plans  for  works  of  improvement 
as  that  term  Is  defined  in  said  federal  act. 
as  from  time  to  time  amended,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  works  of  ImproTcment,  and  to 
apply  for  and  receive  federal  financial  and 
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other  assistance  under  the  aforementioned 
or  other  federal  acts  In  preparing  and  carry- 
ing out  plans  lor  public  flsh  and  wildlife  or 
recreational  development  In  connection  with 
works  or  Improvement,  including  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  all  facilities  which 
may  be  necessary  or  incident  to  such  works 
of  Improvement  and  public  flsh  and  wildlife 
or  recreational  development  In  connection 
therewith. 

"(2)  To  acquire,  or  with  resp«ct  to  Inter- 
ests In  land  to  be  acquired  by  condemnation, 
provide  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  secre- 
tary of  agriculture  of  the  United  States  or 
other  agent  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
that  the  commission  will  acquire  such  land, 
easements,  or  rights-of-way  ab  will  be  needed 
In  connection  with  works  of  Improvement, 
and  public  flsh  and  wildlife  or  recreational 
development  and  facilities  In  connection 
with  works  of  Improvement,  installed  with 
federal  assistance. 

"(3)  To  agree  to  operate  and  maintain  any 
reservoir  or  other  area  included  In  a  plan 
for  works  of  Improvement  or  public  flsh  and 
wildlife  or  recreational  development  and  fa- 
cilities. 

"(4)  To  assume  ail  or  such  proportionate 
share,  as  Is  deternained  by  the  secretary  of 
agriculture  of  the  United  States  or  other 
agent  or  agency  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
costs  of  Installing  any  works  of  improve- 
ments, Involving  federal  assistance,  which  Is 
applicable  to  the  agricultural  phases  of  the 
conservation,  development,  utilization,  and 
dlsjxDsal  of  water  or  for  flsh  and  wildlife  or 
recreational  development  and  facilities  or  to 
purposes  other  than  flood  prevention  and 
features  relating  thereto. 

"(5)  To  make  arrangement  satisfactory  to 
the  secretary  of  agriculture  of  the  United 
Stites  or  other  agent  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  for  defraying  costs  of  operating  and 
maintaining  works  of  improvement  and  pub- 
lic flsh  and  wildlife  or  recreational  develop- 
ment and  facilities  In  connection  with  works 
of  Improvement:  Provided.  That  such  ar- 
rangements shall  be  based  solely  upon  con- 
tributions, allotments  or  commitments  of 
funds  to  the  district  or  commission. 

"(6)  To  acquire,  or  provide  assurance  that 
landowners  or  water  \isers  have  acquired, 
such  water  rights,  pursuant  to  the  law  of  the 
commonwealth  or  state  applicable  thereto, 
as  may  be  needed  In  the  Installation  and 
operation  of  the  works  of  Improvement  and 
public  flsh  and  wildlife  or  recreational  de- 
velopment and  facilities  In  connection  with 
works  of  Improvement. 

"(7)  To  cooperate  with  soil  conservation 
districts  in  obtaining  agreements  to  carry 
out  recommended  soil  conservation  measures 
and  proper  farm  plana  from  owners  of  land 
situated  In  the  drainage  area  above  each 
retention  reservoir  to  be  Installed  with  or 
without  federal  assistance. 

•■(8)  To  apply  for  and  receive  federal  loans 
or  advancements  to  flnance  the  local  share 
of  costs  of  carrying  out  works  of  Improve- 
ment and  public  flsh  and  wildlife  or  rec- 
reational development  and  facilities  In  con- 
nection with  works  of  Improvement,  and  to 
submit  a  plan  of  repayment  satisfactory  to 
the  secretary  of  agriculture  or  other  agent 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  for  any  loan 
or  advancement:  Provided.  That  such  plan  of 
repayment  shall  be  based  solely  upon  con- 
tributions, allotments  o:  commitments  of 
funds  to  the  district  or  commission. 

"(9i  To  cooperate,  and  enter  into  agree- 
ments with,  the  secretary  of  agriculture  of 
the  United  States  or  other  agent  or  ,igency 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  do  all  other 
things  required,  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  compact  and  the  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  State  of  West  Virginia,  to  obtain  maxi- 
mum federal  financial  assistance  for  works  of 
Improvement  and  public  flsh  and  wildlife  or 
recreational  development  and  facilities  In 
connection  with  such  works  of  Improve- 
ment. 


"(B)  To  acquire  within  the  district,  land, 
easements,  rights-of-way  and  other  property 
rights  as  may  be  needed  In  connection  with 
works  of  Improvement  and  public  flsh  and 
wildlife  or  recreational  development  and  fa- 
cilities in  connection  with  sucii  works  of  Im- 
provement and  to  make  studies  respecting, 
and  to  plan,  construct,  maintain  and  operate, 
works  of  improvement  vrtthln  the  district 
and  public  flsh  and  wildlife  or  recreational 
development  and  facilities  In  connection  with 
such  works  of  Improvement. 

I C )  To  obtain  options  upon  and  to  acquire, 
by  purchase,  exchange,  lease,  gift,  grant, 
bequest,  devise,  eminent  domain,  or  other- 
wise, any  property,  real  or  personal,  or  rights 
therein,  for  any  of  the  purposes  speclfled  in 
tills  article  of  the  compact:  Provided,  That 
eminent  domain  proceedings  shall  be  In- 
stituted and  prosecuted  in  the  manner  and 
forums  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  com- 
monwealth or  state  In  which  the  prop>erty  or 
property  rights  proceeded  against  are  situate: 
Provided,  however.  That  no  property  now  or 
hereafter  vested  in  or  held  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  or  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  or  by  any  county,  city,  town,  village, 
district,  township,  municipality  or  other 
political  subdivision  thereof  shall  be  taken 
by  the  district  without  the  consent  of  the 
commonwealth,  state  or  political  subdivision 
which  owns  the  same. 

•■(  D)  To  m.ilntaln,  administer  and  Improve 
any  properties  acquired,  to  charge  fees  for 
use  of.  and  receive  Income  from,  such  prop- 
erties and  to  expend  such  income  in  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this 
compact,  and  to  lease  any  of  Its  property  or 
interests  therein  In  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  and  requirements:  The 
board  of  commissioners  of  the  County  of 
Ohio,  West  Virginia,  the  county  court  of 
Marshall  County,  West  Virginia,  the  board  of 
commissioners  of  Greene  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  board  of  commissioners  of 
Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,  shall  each 
have  the  option  of  leasing  from  the  commis- 
sion for  such  period  as  the  lessee  may  specify 
all  or  any  part  of  the  works  of  Improvement 
and  the  public  flsh  and  wUdllfe  and  recrea- 
tional development  and  facilities  In  connec- 
tion with  works  of  Improvement  located 
within  their  respective  counties  upon  the 
following  terms  and  conditions:  (a)  That  in 
each  such  lease  the  lessee  in  consideration 
thereof  pay  to  the  lessor  the  sum  of  one  dol- 
lar and  agree  to  fully  maintain  at  Its  (the 
lessee's  1  expense  all  works  of  improvement 
and  all  such  development  and  facilities  In 
connection  therewith  located  within  the 
county  of  the  lessee  In  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act  of  the  eighty-third 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  second  session 
(Public  Law  566),  approved  Augiist  4.  1954, 
as  from  time  to  time  amended,  and  all  agree- 
ments and  work  plans  made  or  formulated 
thereunder  with  respect  to  such  works  of 
improvement  and  such  development  and  fa- 
cilities In  connection  therewith  located  with- 
in the  county  of  the  lessee,  and  that  for  fail- 
ure of  the  lessee  to  comply  with  such  agree- 
ment, the  lessor  shall  be  given  the  right  In 
the  lease  agreement  to  cancel  the  lease  upon 
thirty  days  written  notice  to  the  lessee:  (b) 
that  any  such  lease  not  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  provisions,  or  Impair  the  purposes,  of 
this  compact;  and  (c)  that  any  such  lease 
be  approved  by  the  secretary  of  agriculture 
of  the  United  States  or  other  federal  agent  or 
agencies  having  authority  to  extend  approval 
under  the  provisions  of  said  act  and  agree- 
ments and  works  plan  made  or  formulated 
thereunder.  In  the  event  the  board  of  com- 
missioners or  county  court  of  any  one  of  the 
four  counties  named  does  not.  within  six 
months  from  the  completion  of  the  works  of 
Improvement  and  all  such  development  and 
facilities  In  connection  therewith  located 
In  such  county,  elect  In  writing  transnaltted 
to  the  commission  to  exercise  the  option 
given  to  It  by  the  foregoing  provisions,  or 


In  the  event  such  option  is  exercised  and  the 
lease  to  such  board  of  commissioners  or 
county  court  Is  subsequently  cancelled  be- 
c.-iuse  of  violation  of  the  provision  of  the 
lease  by  the  lessee,  or  In  the  event  such  op- 
tion Is  exercised  and  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners or  county  coioxt  subsequently  choogee 
not  to  renew  Its  lease,  the  commissioners  may 
lease  all  or  any  part  of  the  works  of  im- 
provement and  all  such  development  and 
facilities  In  connection  therewith  located 
within  such  county  to  any  other  lessee  which 
tne  commission  may  choose,  and  upon  such 
terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  Provided. 

a.  That  any  such  lease  be  approved  by 
the  board  of  commissioners  or  county  court 
of  the  county  In  which  any  part  or  all  of 
the  works  of  Improvement  and  all  such  de- 
velopment and  facilities  In  connection  there- 
with are  located. 

b.  That  any  such  lease  not  be  Inconsistent 
with  the  provisions,  or  Impair  the  purposa 
of  this  compact. 

c.  That  any  such  lease  be  approved  by  the 
secretary  of  agriculture  of  the  United  States 
or  other  federal  agent  or  agencies  having 
authority  to  extend  approval  under  the  pro- 
visions of  said  act  and  agreements  and  work 
plans  made  or  formulated  thereunder. 

d.  The  option  of  leasing  In  the  board  of 
commissioners  of  the  County  of  Ohio,  West 
Virginia,  the  county  court  of  Marshall 
County,  West  Virginia,  the  board  of  com- 
missioners of  Greene  County,  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  board  of  commissioners  of  Washing- 
ton County,  Pennsylvania,  shall  Include  the 
right  to  sublease  on  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  set  out  In  this  paragraph  to  any 
Individual,  corporation,  municipal  subdivi- 
sion, or  municipal  authority  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Wheeling  Creek  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Commis- 
sion. 

"(E)  To  enter  into  contracts  and  other  ar- 
rangements with  agencies  of  the  United 
Stat«fi.  vrtth  persons,  firms  or  corporations. 
Including  both  public  and  private  corpora- 
tions, with  the  government  of  the  state  and 
the  government  of  the  conamonwealth,  or  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States, 
the  state  or  commonwealth,  with  govern- 
mental divisions,  with  soil  conservation. 
drainage,  flood  control,  soil  erosion,  or  other 
improvement  districts  In  the  state  or  the 
commonwealth,  for  cooperation  or  assistance 
in  constructing  Improving,  operating,  or 
maintaining  works  of  improvement  within 
the  district,  and  public  fish  and  wildlife  or 
recreational  development  and  facilities  In 
connection  with  worjcs  of  Improvement,  or  In 
preventing  floods,  damage  from  sediment  de- 
posited by  floodwaters,  or  In  clearance  of 
stream  beds,  or  In  conserving,  developing, 
utilizing,  and  disposing  of  water  In  the  dis- 
trict, or  for  making  surveys,  Investigations, 
or  reports  thereof. 

"(P)  To  apply  for,  receive  and  use  grants- 
in-aid,  donations  and  contributions  from  any 
source  or  sources,  and  to  accept  and  use. 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  com- 
pact, bequests,  devises,  gifts  and  donations 
from  any  person,  firm,  corporation,  state, 
commonwealth,  or  agency  or  political  subdi- 
vision thereof. 

"(G)  To  do  any  and  all  things  necessary 
or  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing, developing  and  advancing  the  purposes 
of  said  district  herein  set  forth,  and  In  pro- 
moting, developing  and  advancing  the  recre- 
ational development  and  facilities  incidental 
to  the  works  of  Improvement  that  shall  be 
constructed  to  achieve  said  purposes. 

"(H)  To  delegate  any  authority  given  to  it 
by  law  to  any  of  Its  agents  or  employees,  and 
to  expend  Its  funds  In  the  execution  of  the 
powers  and  authority  herein  given. 

"ARTICLE  VII.  FISCAL  AFFAIRS 
"The  commission  shall  submit  at  the  ap- 
propriate or  designated  time  to  the  board 
of  commissioners  of  the  County  of  Ohio,  West 
Virginia,  the  county  court  of  Marshall  Coun- 
ty, West  Virginia,  the  board  of  commissioners 
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of  Greene  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
board  of  commissioners  of  Washington  Coun- 
ts Pennsylvania,  an  annual  budget  of  its 
estimated  expenditure,  which  budget  shall 
contain  specific  recommendations  of  the 
amount  or  amounts  to  be  appropriated  by 
each  of  the  named  governing  bodies. 

"The  commission  shall  not  Incur  any  ob- 
ligation prior  to  the  commitment  or  allot- 
ment of  funds  by  the  named  governing  bodies 
or  by  other  sources  adequate  to  meet  the 

same. 

"The  commission  shall  keep  accurate  ac- 
counts of  all  receipts  and  disbursements. 
which  accounts  shall  be  open  for  Inspection 
at  any  reasonable  time  and  shall  be  subject 
to  audit  by  represenutlves  of  contributing 
political  subdivisions  and  to  the  Common- 
weaith  of  Pennsylvania  and  State  of  West 
Virginia.  The  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
the  commission  shall  be  subject  to  the  audit 
and  accounting  procedures  established  under 
Its  by-laws:  Provided.  That  all  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  the  commission  shall  be 
audited  yearly  by  a  qualified  public  account- 
ant, and  the  report  of  the  audit  shall  be 
transmitted  to  each  contributor  of  funds  to 
the  district  or  commission. 
■ARTICLE  VIII.  EXEMPTION  FROM  TAXES 
AND  FEES 

"The  district  and  the  property  belonging 
to  the  district  shall  be  exempt  from  the  pay- 
ment of  all  taxes  or  lees  Imposed  by  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  or  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  and  by  any  agency  and  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof. 

"ARTICLE   IX.  EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF 
COMPACT 

"This  compact  shall  become  effective  upon 
ratification  by  the  General  assembly  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  and 
upon  approval  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

Sec.  2.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  Is  expressly  reserved 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgiiiia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
willc^.ll  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOSS  RESERVOIR  MASTER 
CONSERVANCY  DISTRICT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consi  ration  of 
Calendar  No.  686.  Senate  bill  1946. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iS. 
1946)  to  amend  the  repayment  con- 
tract with  the  Foss  Reservoir  Master 
Conservancy  District,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  conduct  feasibility  studies  In  the 
areas  serving  the  Foss  Reservoir  Master  Con- 
servancy   District    to    determine    alternative 


water  sources  and  the  most  practicable  and 
feasible  methods  of  alleviating  the  problems 
associated  with  the  poor  quality  and  supply 
of  water  stored  in  Foss  Reservoir.  Washita 
River  Basin  project.  Oklahoma. 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  assist  the  Foss  Reservoir 
Master  Conservancy  District  In  developing  an 
adequate  Interim  water  tupply,  the  Secre- 
tary ol  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  relieve 
the  District  il)  of  the  obligation  of  making 
any  further  construction  charge  payments 
under  Its  repayment  contract  with  the 
United  States.  "  numbered  14-06-500-322. 
dated  February  14.  1958,  as  amended,  and  (2) 
of  any  interest  accrual  on  Us  total  obligation. 
untilinltlal  delivery  of  water  is  made  which 
tiie  Secretary  considers  to  be  satisfactory  for 
municipal  and  industrial  use.  The  Secretary 
Is  also  Btithorlzed  <ai  to  refund  to  the  Dis- 
trict the  amount  of  $218,364.62,  representing 
the  amount  already  paid  under  such  con- 
tract and  to  reviss  such  contract  by  adding 
such  amount  to  the  obligation  for  future 
payment,  i  b )  to  further  revise  such  contract 
so  that  further  paymenu  on  its  construction 
charge  obligation  will  be  rescheduled  In  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  over  a 
period  not  to  exceed  fifty  years  from  the  date 
of  the  aforementioned  delivery  of  water,  and 
(C)  to  cancel  any  penalties  which  have 
accrued  on  any  unpaid  matured  construc- 
tion charge  paymenu-. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
use  any  funds  that  are  otherwise  available 
to  him  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  before  us  today  was  introduced  by 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  and  my- 
self to  ti-y  to  correct  an  intolerable  sit- 
uation resulting  from  lack  of  full  infor- 
mation on  the  quality  of  water  that 
would  be  impounded  in  the  Foss  Reser- 
voir on  the  Washita  River  to  serve  the 
Foss  Reservoir  Master  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict. 

This  is  a  relatively  arid  area  which 
has  grown  in  population  but  in  which, 
unfortunately,  sources  of  underground 
water  or  of  surface  water  have  not  been 
available  in  sufficient  amoimts  for  an 
adequate  water  supply.  This  includes  a 
considerable  area  in  the  central-western 
part  of  my  State.  In  other  words,  within 
the  Master  Conservancy  District  are 
Clinton.  Hobart,  Bessie,  and  Cordell. 

This  master  conservancy  district  was 
created  in  1957,  and  these  cities  con- 
tracted with  the  district,  and  the  district 
with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  to  con- 
struct the  Foss  Reservoir  and  to  pay 
for  their  share  of  the  use  of  the  reservoir 
and  for  the  impoundment  of  municipal 
water  supplies  that  would  proiide  about 
9  million  gallons  per  day.  The  municipal 
water  contract  would  represent  approxi- 
mately $8  million  of  the  construction 
cost  of  the  Foss  project,  plus  Interest. 

They  were  to  build  a  normal  water 
purification  and  filtration  plant,  and  had 
in  fact  received  a  loan  from  the  Federal 
Community  Facilities  Administration  last 
year  of  $365,000  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing a  conventional  water  treating  and 
softening  plant. 

Wisely,  the  Community  Facilities  Ad- 
ministration asked  that  they  name  con- 
sulting engineers  for  the  district  to  make 
a  careful  study  of  the  size  and  type  of 
plant  required,  and  the  needs  that  the 
water  impounded  in  Foss  would  serve. 

After  a  careful  study,  the  engineers 
that  were  employed  determined  that 
even  after  treatment  in  the  conventional 


plant  the  water  from  the  Foss  Reservoir 
would  still  contain  about  1,600  parts  per 
million  of  dissolved  solids,  or  even  more. 
The  engineers  recommended  that  the 
plant  should  not  be  built  unless  equip- 
ment for  demineralizatlon  of  the  water 
could  be  included.  Therefore,  the  board 
members  decided  to  cancel  plans  to  build 
the  conventional  plant, 

Demineralizatlon  of  the  Foss  water, 
unfortunately,  will  be  expensive.  They 
cannot  use  the  soda -ash  methods  ordi- 
narily used  in  the  purification  of  water 
from  reservoirs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
water  will  require  an  expensive  study  and 
investigation,  not  only  to  find  out  how  to 
demlneralize  the  water,  but  also  as  to 
the  types  of  purification  that  can  be  used. 
Apparently  it  will  be  necessary  to  build 
a  large  purification  plant  completely  dis- 
similar from  those  ordinarily  built  for 
a  city  water  supply,  possibly  including 
electrodialysis  equipment  with  2  million 
gallons  per  day  capacity  at  the  start. 

To  correct  this  mineral  content,  which 
is  far  harder  to  take  out  of  the  water 
than  ordinary  sail  solutions,  or  other 
impurities  of  all  kinds,  will  involve  many 
items  of  new  scientific  effort. 

The  investigation  indicates  that  satis- 
factory results  may  require  the  reverse 
osmosis  process.  This  bill  gives  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  responsibility  for 
evaluation  of  the  problem,  and  for  de- 
termining how  to  alle\iate  it. 

These  cities  would  be  able  to  meet 
their  obligations  if  the  water,  as  con- 
tracted for,  could  be  provided.  The  situ- 
ation, as  I  say,  cannot  be  solved  by  con- 
ventional soda-ash  softening  and  filter- 
ing of  the  water,  which  does  not  remove 
the  dissolved  solids,  the  noxious  taste, 
nor  the  unde.sirable  effects  of  the  Epsom 
salts  which  the  water  contains. 

So  the  purpose  of  the  bill  Senator 
Harris  and  I  present  here  is  twofold. 
It  has  been  amended  by  the  committee; 
and  we  accept  the  amendments  as  being 
the  best  means  of  solution.  The  solution 
proposed  is  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  under  the  bill.  Is  authorized  to 
conduct  feasibility  studies  of  ways  and 
means  of  alleviating  the  problems  en- 
countered by  the  Foss  ReserTOir  Master 
Consen'ancy  District  associated  with  the 
poor  quality  and  supply  of  water  stored 
in  Foss  Resen-oir.  Washita  River  Basin 
project,  Oklahoma. 

This  is  not  a  special  problem  found 
only  in  the  Foss  Reservoir.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  not  infrequently  encounter 
this  type  of  "g>T>"  water — that  is.  water 
containing  a  high  concentration  of  Ep- 
som salts.  This  pollution  is  acquired 
from  running  over  minerals  contained 
in  prairie  lands  in  many  sections  of  our 
Middle  West — which  render  the  water 
unfit  for  human  consumption. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  study,  made 
to  find  ways  to  eliminate  the  problem, 
would  be  most  valuable  to  many  arid 
parts  of  the  West,  where  the  problem  is 
a  common  one.  This  will  be  adding  to 
our  knowledge  of  water  purification, 
antipollution  measures,  and  demineral- 
izatlon. knowledge  which  we  do  not  have 
as  yet. 

Second,  In  addition  to  the  study 
being  very  beneficial  In  determining 
what  to  do  In  other  reservoirs  in  addi- 
tion to  Foss,  this  bill,  as  we  have  Intro- 
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duced  It  and  as  It  Is  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, affords  relief  to  the  district  from 
its  burden  under  the  repayment  con- 
tract, wherein  It  Is  obligated  to  pay  for 
water,  that  Is  unusable. 

This  is  made  possible  because  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  authorized  to  refund  the 
amount  paid  thus  far  under  the  con- 
tract. When  usable  water  is  available, 
this  amount  will  have  to  be  repaid,  as 
will  the  suspended  amount  of  the  con- 
struction charges  under  the  contract. 
Any  penalties  which  have  accrued  on 
unpaid  construction  charges  will  be 
canceled. 

So  thus  these  cities  will  be  protected 
against  repayments  which  so  far  have 
totaled  more  than  $200,000.  I  might 
point  out  that  the  first  Installment  was 
paid  In  on  the  day  that  It  became  due, 
and  that  the  cities  have  paid  a  second 
annual  contract  repayment  altogether 
totaling  about  $220,000.  The  third  an- 
nual repayment  was  due  September  1, 
1967. 

In  addition,  the  four  cities  have  con- 
tributed nearly  $75,000,  during  the  past 
32  months,  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Foss  project  works  during 
its  current  "mothball"  period. 

So  we  feel  that  this  is  only  proper  re- 
lief to  ask:  Suspension  of  payments  for 
a  water  supply  that  was  supposed  to  be 
usable  for  human  consumption — but 
which,  because  of  the  mineral  elements 
foiand  in  the  watershed,  that  washed 
Into  the  reservoir,  has  proven  unusable — 
until  the  Bureau  of  R^clamatlon,  which 
designed,  engineered,  and  approved  this 
project,  finds  ways  to  make  the  water 
usable,  to  help  out  the  cities,  which  des- 
perately want  the  water,  desperately 
need  it,  and  are  anxious  to  pay  for  it  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  made  fit  for  human 
consumption. 

So  I  am  happy  that  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  reported 
this  bill  with  these  recommendations  to 
provide  for  this  study  to  find  means  of 
making  the  water  usable,  so  that  the  full 
repayment,  amounting,  as  I  say,  to  some 
$8  million,  can  be  made  by  the  water 
users  of  the  cities  Involved.  We  can  hope 
through  this  means  to  have  available  the 
type  and  supply  of  water  that  Is  so 
greatly  needed  to  carry  on  their  present 
growth  and  their  present  and  future 
needs  for  water. 

This  project  was  authorized,  after 
careful  study  by  Congress,  in  Public  Law 
84-419.  70  Stat.  28.  It  authorized  the 
construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Washita  River  Basin  proj- 
ect for  municipal  and  Industrial  pur- 
poses, Irrigation,  flood  control,  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  recreation  purposes. 

We  furnished  an  adequate  amount  of 
protection  against  floods.  The  very  dev- 
astating floods  we  once  experienced  and 
which  cost  so  much  In  the  western  part 
of  the  State  downstream  from  where  the 
reservoir  is  now  located  have  virtually 
been  elimliiated. 

We  have  not  been  able,  however,  to  use 
any  of  the  water  for  municipal  purposes. 
Therefore,  the  purpose  of  the  project  re- 
lating to  human  consimiptlon  has  not 
been  fulfilled  because  the  water  has  not 
been  available  to  the  public. 

The  purpose  with  respect  to  flsh  and 
wildlife,  which  Is  a  matter  reserved  to 


the  Federal  Government  and  to  the 
State,  has  been  fulfilled. 

Another  purpose  is  for  recreation  pur- 
poses Although  that  was  Included  in  the 
bill,  the  facilities  have  not  yet  been 
developed. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  take  favorable 
action  on  the  pending  bill  today  so  that 
the  bill  can  be  sent  to  the  House.  Studies 
must  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  to  cor- 
rect the  situation  with  respect  to  pollu- 
tion and  to  make  this  water  usable  for 
human  and  industrial  consumption  as 
well  as  for  irrigation  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished senior  colleague  has  very 
clearly  and  forcefully  explained  the  case 
for  the  rapid  enactment  of  S.  1946  which 
he  and  I  cosponsored. 

The  multipurpose  Foss  Resei-volr  Mas- 
ter Conservancy  District  to  which  the 
pending  bill  relates  was  completed  in 
1962  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $21  mil- 
lion. The  major  purpose  of  the  reservoir, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  by  my  colleague, 
is  adequate  municipal  water  supplies  for 
the  towns  of  Clinton,  Hobart,  Cordell, 
and  Bessie,  which  towns  had  joined  to- 
gether to  form  the  Foss  Reservoir  Mas- 
ter Conservancy  District. 

Repayments  by  the  district  in  the 
amount  of  almost  $8  million  for  munici- 
pal water  were  agreed  to,  and  approxi- 
mately $220,000  of  that  amount  has  been 
paid  to  date.  However,  as  has  been 
pointed  out.  soon  after  the  reservoir  pro- 
ject was  completed  it  was  discovered  that 
the  mineral  content  in  the  water  made  it 
unusable  for  municipal  or  industrial 
purposes. 

As  was  said  by  the  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  Committee  in  Its  report,  the 
situation  in  which  the  citizens  in  this 
part  of  Oklahoma  find  themselves  is  best 
explained  by  an  excerpt  from  a  state- 
ment presented  to  the  subcommittee 
during  the  hearing  by  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Engleman,  of  Clinton.  Okla.,  president  of 
the  Foss  Reservoir  Master  Conservancy 
District. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
cerpt contained  on  pages  2  and  3  of  the 
committee  report  dealing  with  the  state- 
ment of  Mr,  Engleman  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  cities  of  Clinton,  Bessie.  Cordell,  and 
Hobart.  together  with  the  Foss  Irrigation 
District,  have  been  Included  In  the  Foes 
Reservoir  Master  Conservancy  District  since 
It  was  created  by  the  Oklahoma  Supreme 
Court  In  1957. 

These  cities  contracted  with  the  district, 
and  the  district  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, to  repay  approximately  $8  million  of 
the  construction  costs  of  the  Foss  project, 
plus  Interest.  In  return  for  municipal  water 
eUlocatlons  of  9  million  gallons  per  day. 

The  cities  of  the  district  now  find  them- 
selves In  the  unfortunate  position  of  paying 
for  water  their  citizens  cannot  drink.  The 
situation  cannot  be  solved  by  conventional 
soda  ash  softening  and  Altering  of  the  water, 
for  that  does  not  remove  the  dissolved 
solids — or  the  obnoxious  taste — nor  the  un- 
desirable effecta  of  the  epsom  salts,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  and  Judgment  of  the  en- 
gineers we  consider  thoroughly  reliable. 

After  a  long  j>erlod  of  misunderstandings, 
delays,    frustrations,    and    disappointments, 


district  board  members  finally  received  ap- 
proval,  with  the  able  assistance  of  Senator 
Mike  Monroney  and  other  members  of  the 
Oklahoma  delegation,  for  a  W65,000  loan 
from  the  Community  Facilities  Administra- 
tion last  year  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
conventional  water  treating  and  softening 
plant. 

But  before  the  loan  was  advanced,  the 
newly  named  consulting  engineers  for  the 
district  discovered  and  reported  to  the  board 
members  that  even  after  treatment  In  that 
conventional  plant,  the  Foss  water  would 
still  contain  approximately  1,600  part«  per 
million  of  dissolved  solids,  or  even  more. 

They  recommended  that  the  plant  should 
not  be  buUt  unless  equipment  for  demlneral- 
izlng  the  water  could  be  Included.  So,  boArd 
members  decided  to  cancel  plans  to  btilld 
the  conventional  plant. 

Demlnerallzatlon  of  the  Foss  water,  how. 
ever,  vrtll  be  expensive;  so  expensive.  In  fact, 
that  It  Is  far  out  of  the  reach  of  the  financial 
ability  of  the  project  cities.  If  contract  re- 
payments  as   now  scheduled  are  also  met. 

All  of  the  project  cities  have  paid  the  first 
annual  contract  repayment,  and  three  of 
them  have  paid  a  second  annual  contract 
repayment — altogether  totaling  about  $220,- 
000. 

The  third  annual  repayment  la  due  Sep- 
tember 1.  1967  In  addition,  the  four  cities 
have  contributed  nearly  $75,000  during  the 
paat  32  months  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Posa  project  works  during  Its 
current  "mothball"  period. 

Month  after  month,  year  after  year,  week 
after  week.  Interest  under  the  repayment 
contracts  Is  accruing  at  a  current  rate  of 
about  $448.50  per  day. 

But  not  one  drop  of  water  haa  been  de- 
livered to  the  cities.  If  It  were  delivered  to 
the  cities  at  the  present  time.  In  Its  present 
condition,  It  could  not  be  used. 

So.  what  Is  the  future  of  Foss  Reservoir  at 
this  point,  nearly  10  years  after  our  cities 
agreed  to  pay  for.  and  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation agreed  to  deliver,  municipal  water 
for  this  usually  productive,  but  frequently 
drought-stricken  area  of  western  Oklahoma? 

Can  It  be  possible  that  the  50.000  or  so 
people  In  this  area  will  see  their  high  hopes 
for  Foss  Reservoir  as  a  dependable,  plentiful 
water  supply  become  a  mere  mirage? 

Demlnerallzatlon — one  of  the  new  wonders 
of  modern  technology — could  salvage  the 
municipal  phase  of  this  project.  With  mod- 
ern demlnerallzatlon  equipment,  and  Its  op- 
eration, the  reservoir  could  be  "rescued"  and 
made  to  fulfill  its  full  mlsalon. 

With  officials  of  these  project  cities  trying 
to  stretch  budgets  In  order  to  meet  already 
contracted  dam  and  aqueduct  repayment  and 
worried  about  meeting  other  operating  coets 
of  the  pwoject,  and  costs  of  maintaining  pres- 
ent systems,  it  becomes  crystal  clear  to  us 
that  the  cost  of  demlnerallzatlon  Is  far  be- 
yond the  ability  of  the  district  cities  to  meet. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing bill  does  not  provide  as  much  as  my 
senior  colleague  and  I  and  the  citizens 
of  that  area  of  Oklahoma  hoped  we 
might  be  able  to  obtain  during  this 
session  of  the  Congress.  However,  this 
is  a  giant  step  toward  a  total  solution  of 
the  problem. 

The  bill  authorizes  a  feasibility  study 
to  be  made  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior of  the  ways  and  means  of  allevi- 
ating the  problem  encountered  by  the 
Foss  Reservoir  Master  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict. Because  of  the  poor  quality  of  the 
water  which  is  stored  in  that  reservoir, 
our  greatest  need  in  respect  to  this  prob- 
lem In  that  area  of  Oklahoma  is  to 
have  sufficient  usable  water  for  munici- 
pal and  Industrial  purposes.  So,  it  Is 
highly  Important  that  that  portion  of 
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the  bill  be  enacted  as  rapidly  as  possible 
and  that  detaUed  recommendations  be 
made  for  the  construction  of  the  type 
nf  Dlant  which  will  make  it  possible  for 
Siis  water  to  be  used  for  those  purposes. 
The  bill  also  quite  properly  affords  re- 
lief to  the  districts  from  the  burden  as- 
sumed under  its  repayment  contract 
trhereby  it  is  obligated  to  pay  for  water 
that  is  unusable.  The  relief  granted  In 
that  respect  is  by  means  of  suspending 
further  construction  charge  payments 
and  interest  accruing  on  the  total  obll- 
eatlon  until  good  water  is  available  and 
until  we  are  able  to  do  what  was  origi- 
nally intended  when  this  reservoir  was 
constructed  and  when  that  obligation 
was  entered  into. 

Furthermore,  and  highly  important 
and  completely  equitable,  this  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
refund  $220,000.  the  amount  paid  thus 
far  on  this  contract. 

Mr.  President,  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  I  have  sought  by  this  legis- 
lation to  commit  the  Government  to  the 
construction  of  a  desallnlzation  plant. 
However,  In  the  wisdom  of  the  commit- 
tee, that  portion  of  the  bill  was  deleted 
and  a  decision  on  the  matter  was  de- 
ferred pending  further  study. 

I  may  say,  however,  that  we  are  very 
pleased  that  there  is  contained  in  the 
committee  report  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ken- 
neth Holum,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  addressed  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  wherein  it  is  stated 
on  page  7  of  the  report: 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  recognizes 
an  obligation  to  aaslat  the  district  to  pro- 
vide water  which  is  suitable  for  use  by  the 
district.  It  la  obvlouB  that,  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  the  water  In  Poea  Reservoir  Is  not 
(ultable  and  not  what  the  dlatrlct  expected 
to  receive  when  It  entered  Into  agreements 
with  thla  Department. 

Therefore,  because  of  the  changes 
made  in  the  repayment  obligations,  be- 
cause of  the  feasibility  study,  and  be- 
cause of  the  recognition  of  the  Govern- 
ment's obligation  in  respect  to  the  de- 
livery of  good  water,  my  colleague  and  I 
are  very  pleased  that  the  pending  bill 
has  been  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

My  senior  colleague  and  I  met  in 
Oklahoma  City  on  November  3,  1966, 
with  a  group  of  people  led  by  Mr.  Charles 
Engleman,  president  of  the  Foss  Reser- 
voir Master  Conservancy  District,  at 
which  time  they  very  forcefully  brought 
this  problem  to  our  attention  and  urged 
that  action  be  taken  in  a  legislative  way. 

I  am  very  pleased  that,  because  of  their 
diligent  effort,  because  of  the  advocacy 
especially  of  my  distinguished  senior  col- 
league with  whom  I  have  been  pleased  to 
join  in  sponsoring  this  measure,  and  be- 
cause of  the  very  rapid  action  and  con- 
sideration by  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  headed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  we  have  been  able  to  get 
this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in 
such  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 

The  pending  bill  seeks  to  do  equity.  I. 
therefore,  hope  that  It  will  be  speedily 
enacted  Into  law. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  is  open  to  amend- 
ment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  ond  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bUl  (S.  1946)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  passed. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


UNDESERVED,  SEVERE  CRITICISM 
OP  THE  NATIONAL  GUARD 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  one 
result  of  the  recent  rioting  in  cities 
across  the  Nation  is  a  revived  public  in- 
terest in  the  National  Guard.  Incidents 
involving  Guard  units  In  Detroit  and 
Newark  have  generated  severe  criticism 
which  unfortunately  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  those  units  alone. 

The  October  27  issue  of  Life  magazine 
contains  an  article,  based  on  the  writer's 
limited  association  of  64  hours  with  the 
Guard,  which  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
entire  organization  by  referring  to  it  as  a 
"haven  for  the  comic  soldier.'' 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  including  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Ma1.  Jimmy  Kellogg  of  the  Oklahoma 
National  Guard  to  the  editor  of  Life 
magazine  protesting  the  Injustice  of  the 
article.  Major  Kellogg  Is  assistant  di- 
vision provost  marshall  for  the  45th  In- 
fantry Division  and  I  share  his  indigna- 
tion over  the  biased  Insinuations  in  the 
article. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  National 
Guard  is  to  provide  a  Reserve  Force  for 
the  Regular  Army.  Divisions  such  as  the 
45th  of  Oklahoma  can  point  with  pride 
to  75  of  88  units  which,  this  year,  re- 
ceived an  Army  rating  of  excellent  or 
superior,  nine  Medal  of  Honor  winners, 
and  a  record  of  more  combat  days  and 
amphibious  landings  than  any  other  di- 
vision in  World  War  II. 

Today,  citizen  soldiers  are,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  serving  voluntarily 
on  active  duty.  The  Oklahoma  Army 
National  Guard  has  sent  70  volunteers  to 
Vietnam  and  over  300  members  of  the 
Air  National  Guard  are  eligible  for  the 
Vietnam  Service  Medal.  Surely  these 
units  are  comprised  of  something  more 
than  comic  soldiers. 

A  secondary  purpose  of  the  National 
Guard  is  to  participate  In  the  quieting  of 
civil  disturbances.  In  many  cases,  no- 
tably Watts.  Cleveland.  Chicago,  and 
Milwaukee,  the  Guard  has  performed 
this  function  well. 

Criticism  of  the  actions  of  Guard 
units  in  Detroit  and  Newark  should  not 


be  a  Justification  for  a  sweeping  Indict- 
ment of  the  entire  organization.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  Is  deserving  of  a  more 
considered  analysis,  one  which  combines 
constructive  criticism  with  lecognltlon 
of  its  achievements  and  merit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  sent  to  the  editors 
of  Time  and  Life  by  Maj.  Jimmy  Kel- 
logg be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«cord, 

as  follows: 

Stsinotowm.  Okla., 

October  27. 1967. 

Life. 

Time  and  Life  Building, 
Rockefeller  Center. 
New  York,  N.T. 

DkAR  Sm:  I  am  writing  concerning  your 
article  In  the  Oct.  37th  Issue  of  Life,  con- 
cerning the  National  Guard. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  46th  Infantry  Di- 
vision, Oklahoma  National  Guard.  I  hold  the 
rank  of  Major  and  am  presently  assigned 
as  Asalatant  Division  Provost  Marshall.  X  will 
soon  have  thirteen  years  aervlce  in  thla 
Division. 

I  guess  I  am  a  typical  cltlien  soldier,  my 
vocation  being  a  Superintendent  of  schools. 
I  drill  one  weekend  a  month  in  Okla.  City 
which  Is  about  130  miles  from  my  home.  I 
am  extremely  Indignant  and  disappointed 
In  your  treatment  of  the  Guard  In  thla  ar- 
ticle. It  seems  to  me  that  your  opinion  of 
the  Guard  Is  based  on  very  limited  experi- 
ence. 

I  would  extend  a  challenge  for  you  to  come 
to  Okla.  City  and  visit  the  45th  M.  P.  Com- 
pany of  which  I  am  a  part.  Come  without 
notice,  see  thla  unit  train,  meet  its  offlcers 
and  men.  I  assure  you  that  this  unit  can 
soldier  with  any  outfit  In  the  Army  ot  the 
United  States. 

I  also  would  have  you  to  Investigate  the 
operation  of  the  46th  Division.  Ita  olBcers 
meet  the  same  educational  requirements  as 
the  regular  Army.  Give  us  the  mlnlmxmi 
amount  of  time  and  active  duty  and  we  can 
soldier  and  fight  with  any  regular  Army 
division.  The  fact  that  we  are  not  In  Vietnam 
today  la  not  our  decision.  We  are  ready,  and 
able  to  do  the  Job,  when  our  Country  calls. 
Articles  like  the  one  mentioned  are  a  dis- 
service to  cltlzena  like  me.  Guard  divisions 
like  the  45th,  and  the  tJnlted  Statee.  For 
every  one  "comic  soldier"  as  you  call  them, 
there  are  50  who  have  chills  down  their 
spine  when  they  see  the  SUrs  and  Stripes 
go  by  or  hear  the  National  Anthem.  Men 
who  are  proud  of  the  Guard  and  Its  gallant 
defense  of  this  country.  Men  who  are  ready 
to  serve  and  secretly  hope  for  mobilization 
and  a  chance  to  do  their  share. 

Rest  assured  my  friend,  that  when  sharp 
tongued,  Ill-informed.  Ill-advised,  people 
like  you  have  long  since  passed  from  the 
scene  and  battles  must  be  fought,  the  Na- 
tional Guard  will  be  there  on  the  F.E3.A. 
They  will  fight  and  win  their  countries  bat- 
tles "and  then  go  home  once  again  to  take  up 
their  role  as  patriotic,  hard  working  tax  pay- 
ing citizens,  willing  to  trade  plow  shares  for 
rifles  In  time  of  war  and  be  the  backbone  of 
our  nation  In  time  of  peace,  by  spending 
spare  time  In  training  and  preparation  for 
other  emergencies. 

Once  again  I  challenge  you  to  come  to 
Oklahoma.  Meet  the  men  who  wear  the 
C.  I.  B  with  a  star.  Men  who  have  tasted 
battle,  men  whose  fathers  and  brothers  have 
poured  out  their  blood  and  died  on  foreign 
soil,  far  from  the  Red  River,  the  Klamlchl 
Mountains  and  plains  of  Oklahoma.  Tell 
them  they  are  "Comic  Soldiers."  tell  them 
that  they  and  their  friends,  brothers  and 
forefathers  of  the  National  Guard  are  draft- 
dodgers  I 
Read  the  list  of  Medal  of  Honor  winners 
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In  the  Thunderblrd  Division,  study  our  His- 
tory and  combat  record  and  our  present 
record  of  training  and  achievement.  You  will 
And  that  we  are,  have  been,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  capable,  proud  and  ready  to 
flght  and  die  !f  necessary  for  the  watch  words 
of  our  heritage,  Duty.  Honor  and  Country. 
Jimmy  R.  Kellogg. 


AGE  DISCRIMINATION  IN  EMPLOY- 
MENT ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  707.  S.  830. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNcs  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Lecislativ::  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  830)  to  prohibit  age  discrimina- 
tion in  employment. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  of  1967". 

STATEMEPrr  or  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

( 1 )  In  the  face  of  rising  productivity  and 
affluence,  older  workers  find  themselves  dis- 
advantaged in  their  efforts  to  retain  employ- 
ment, and  especially  to  regain  employment 
when  displaced  from  jobs; 

(2)  the  setting  of  arbitrary  age  limits 
regardless  of  potential  for  Job  performance 
has  become  a  common  practice,  and  certain 
otherwise  desirable  practices  may  work  to 
the  disadvantage  of  older  persons: 

(3)  the  Incidence  of  unemployment,  es- 
pecially long-term  unemployment  with  re- 
sultant deterioration  of  skill,  morale,  and 
employer  acceptability  Is.  relative  to  the 
younger  ages,  high  among  older  workers: 
their  numbers  are  great  and  growing;  and 
their   employment   problems   grave; 

(4)  the  existence  In  Industries  affecting 
commerce  of  arbitrary  discrimination  in 
employment  because  of  age  burdens  com- 
merce and  the  free  flow  of  goods  In  com- 
merce. 

( b )  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  promote  employment  of  older  persons 
based  on  their  ability  rather  than  age;  to  pro- 
hibit arbitrary  age  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment: to  help  employers  and  workers  find 
ways  of  meeting  problems  arising  from  the 
Impact  of  age  on  employment. 

rDUCATION    AND    RESEARCH    PROGRAM 

Sec.  3.  (al  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
undertake  studies  and  provide  Information 
to  labor  unions,  management,  and  the  gen- 
eral public  concerning  the  needs  and  abili- 
ties of  older  workers,  and  their  potentials 
for  continued  employment  and  contribution 
to  the  economy.  In  order  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
carry  on  a  continuing  program  of  education 
and  Information,  under  which  he  may, 
among  other  measures: 

( 1 )  undertake  research,  and  promote  re- 
search, with  a  view  to  reducing  barriers  to 
the  employment  of  older  persons,  and  the 
promotion  of  measures  for  utilizing  their 
skUIs; 

1 2)  publish  and  otherwise  make  available 
to  employers,  professional  societies,  the  vari- 
ous media  of  communication,  and  other  In- 
terested persons  the  findings  of  studies  and 


other  materials  for  the  promotion  of  employ- 
ment: 

(3)  foster,  through  the  public  employ- 
ment service  system  and  through  cooperative 
effort,  the  development  of  facilities  of  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  for  expanding  the 
opportunities  and  potentials  of  older 
persons: 

(4)  sponsor  and  assist  State  and  commu- 
nity informational  and  educational  programs. 

(b>  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
recommend  to  the  Congress  any  measures  he 
may  deem  desirable  to  change  the  lower  or 
upper  age  limits  set  forth  in  section  12. 

PROHIBmON  OP   AGE   DISCRIMINATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an 
employer — 

{ 1 )  to  fall  or  refuse  to  hire  or  to  discharge 
any  individual  or  otherwise  discriminate 
against  any  individual  with  respect  to  his 
compensation,  terms,  conditions,  or  privi- 
leges of  employment,  because  of  such  indi- 
vidual's age: 

(2)  to  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  his  em- 
ployees In  any  way  which  would  deprive  or 
tend  to  deprive  any  individual  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  or  otherwise  adversely 
affect  his  status  as  an  employee,  because  of 
such  Individual's  age;  or 

(3i  to  reduce  the  wage  rate  of  any  em- 
ployee In  order  to  comply  with  this  Act. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  employ- 
ment agency  to  fall  or  refuse  to  refer  for 
employment,  or  otherwise  to  discriminate 
against,  any  individual  because  of  such  In- 
dividual's age.  or  to  classify  or  refer  for 
employment  any  individual  on  the  basis  o: 
such  Individual's  age. 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  labor 
organization — 

1 1 )  to  exclude  or  to  expel  from  its  mem- 
bership, or  otherwise  to  discriminate  against, 
any  individual  because  of  his  age; 

(2)  to  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  Its  mem- 
bership, or  to  classify  or  fall  or  refuse  to 
refer  for  employment  any  Individual,  in  any 
way  which  would  deprive  or  tend  to  deprive 
any  individual  of  employment  opportunities, 
or  would  limit  such  employment  opportu- 
nities or  otherwise  adversely  affect  his  status 
as  an  employee  or  as  an  applicant  for  em- 
plo>-ment,  because  of  such  individual's  age: 

(3i  to  cause  or  attempt  to  cause  an  em- 
ployer to  discriminate  against  an  Individual 
in  violation  of  this  section. 

(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  employer 
to  discriminate  against  any  of  his  employees 
or  applicants  for  employment,  for  an  em- 
ployment agency  to  discriminate  against  any 
individual,  or  for  a  labor  organization  to 
discriminate  against  any  member  thereof 
or  applicant  for  membership,  because  such 
individual,  member,  or  applicant  for  member- 
ship, has  opposed  any  practice  made  unlawful 
by  this  section,  or  Ijecause  such  Individual, 
member,  or  applicant  for  membership  has 
made  a  charge,  testified,  assisted,  or  partici- 
pated in  any  manner  in  an  investigation, 
proceeding,  or  litigation  under  this  Act. 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  employer, 
labor  organization,  or  employment  agency 
to  print  or  publish,  or  cause  to  be  printed 
or  published,  any  notice  or  advertisement 
relating  to  employment  by  such  an  employer 
or  membership  in  or  any  clEisslflcation  or 
referral  for  employment  by  such  a  labor 
organization,  or  relating  to  any  classifica- 
tion or  referral  for  employment  by  such 
an  employment  agency,  indicating  any  pref- 
erence, limitation,  specification,  or  discrimi- 
nation, based  on  age. 

(f)  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  for  an  em- 
ployer, employment  agency,  or  labor  orga- 
nization— 

(1)  to  take  any  action  other  wise  pro- 
hibited under  subsection  (a),  (b),  fc),  or 
(e)  of  this  section  where  age  is  a  bona  fide 
occupational  qualification  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  the  norntal  operation  of  the  partlcu- 
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lar  business,  or  where  the  differentiation  u 
based  on  reasonable  factors  other  than  age' 

(2)  to  observe  the  terms  of  a  bona  fldg 
seniority  system  or  any  bona  fide  employee 
benefit  plan  such  as  retirement,  pension,  or 
Insurance  plan,  which  is  not  a  subterfuge  to 
evade  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  except  that 
no  such  employee  benefit  plan  shall  excuse 
the  failure  to  hire  any  Individual;   or 

(3)  to  discharge  or  otherwise  discipline 
an  individual  for  good  cause. 

STtlDT  BT  SECRETABT  OF  LABOB 

Sec,  5,  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  directed 
to  undertake  an  appropriate  study  of  Insti- 
tutional and  other  arrangements  giving  rise 
to  involuntary  retirement,  and  report  his 
findings  and  any  appropriate  legislative  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  power— 

(a)  to  make  delegations,  to  appoint  such 
agents  and  employees,  and  to  pay  for  tech- 
nical assistance  on  a  fee-for-servlce  basis, 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  assist  him  In  the 
performance  of  his  functions  under  this  Act: 

(b)  to  cooperate  with  regional.  State, 
local,  and  other  agencies,  and  to  cooperate 
with  and  furnish  technical  assistance  to  em- 
ployers, labor  organizations,  and  employ, 
ment  agencies  to  aid  In  effectuating  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

RECORDKEEPING,    INVESTIGATION,    AND    ENTORCE- 
MENT 

Sec  7.  fa)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the 
power  to  make  investigations  and  require 
the  keeping  of  records  necessary  or  appro- 
priate for  the  administration  of  this  Act  In 
accordance  with  the  powers  and  procedures 
provided  In  sections  9  and  11  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (29 
U.S.C.  209and211). 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  en- 
forced In  accordance  with  the  powers,  rem- 
edies, and  procedures  provided  In  sections 
11(b),  16  (except  for  subsection  (a)  there- 
of), and  17  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938.  as  amended  (29  U.S.C.  211(b).  216, 
217)  and  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  Any 
act  prohibited  under  section  4  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  prohibited  act  under 
section  15  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938.  as  amended  (29  U.S.C.  215) .  Amounts 
owing  to  an  Individual  as  a  result  of  a  viola- 
tion of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  unpaid 
minimum  wages  or  unpaid  overtime  com- 
pensation for  purposes  of  sections  16  and  17 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended  (29  U.S.C.  216,  217)  :  Provided,  That 
liquidated  damages  shall  be  payable  only  In 
cases  of  willful  violations  of  this  Act.  In  any 
action  brought  to  enforce  this  Act  the  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  grant  such  legal 
or  equitable  relief  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  Including 
without  limitation  judgments  compelling 
employment,  reinstatement  or  promotion,  or 
enforcing  the  liability  for  amounts  deemed 
to  be  unpaid  minimum  wages  or  unpaid 
overtime  compensation  under  this  section. 
Before  Instituting  any  action  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  attempt  to  elim- 
inate the  discriminatory  practice  or  practices 
alleged,  and  to  effect  voluntary  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  Act  through 
informal  methods  of  conciliation,  conference, 
and  persuasion. 

( c  I  Any  aggrieved  Individual  may  bring  a 
civil  action  In  any  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction for  surh  legal  or  equitable  relief  as 
will  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  right  of  any  individual  to 
bring  such  action  shall  terminate  upon  the 
commencement  of  an  action  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  enforce  the  right  of  such  Individual 
under  this  Act. 

(d)  No  civil  action  may  be  commenced  by 
any  individual  under  this  section  until  the 
luaivldunl  has  given   the  Secretary  not  less 
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than  sixty  days'  notice  of  an  intent  to  file 
such  action.  Such  notice  shall  be  filed— 

,11  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
aJter  the  alleged  unlawful  practice  occurred, 

(2)  in  a  case  to  which  section  13(b)  ap- 
nUes  within  three  hundred  days  after  the 
alleged  unlawful  practice  occurred  or  within 
thirty  days  after  receipt  by  the  individual  of 
notice  of  termination  of  proceedings  under 
State  law.  whichever  Is  earlier. 
Upon  receiving  a  notice  of  intent  to  sue,  the 
Secret-iry  shall  promptly  notify  all  persons 
named  therein  as  prospective  defendants  In 
the  action  and  shall  promptly  seek  to  elimi- 
nate anv  alleged  unlawful  practice  by  in- 
formal methods  of  conciliation,  conference, 
and  persuasion. 

(e)  Sections  6  and  10  of  the  Portal-to- 
Portal  Act  of  1947  shall  apply  to  actions  un- 
der this  Act. 

NOTICES  TO  BE  POSTED 

Sec.  8.  Every  employer,  employment  agency. 
a:id  labor  organization  shall  post  and  keep 
posted  in  conspicuous  places  upon  Its  prem- 
ises a  notice  to  be  prepared  or  approved  by 
the  Secretary  setting  forth  information  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  to  effectu- 
ate the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

RULES  AND   REGULATIONS 

Sec  9.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  5  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
mav  consider  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
carrying  out  this  Act,  and  may  establish  such 
reasonable  exemptions  to  and  from  any  or 
all  provisions  of  this  Act  as  he  may  find  nec- 
essary and  proper  in  the  public  Interest. 

CRIMINAL  PENALTIES 

Sec.  10.  Whoever  shall  forcibly  resist,  op- 
pose, impede,  intimidate,  or  Interfere  with  a 
duly  authorized  representative  of  the  Secre- 
tary while  he  is  engaged  In  the  performance 
of  duties  under  this  Act  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500  or  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
by  both:  Provided,  however.  That  no  person 
shall  be  imprisoned  under  this  section  except 
when  there  has  been  a  prior  conviction  here- 
under. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  11.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
(a)  The  term  "person"  means  one  or  more 
individuals,  partnerships,  aasociatlons.  labor 
organlzAtions,  corporations,  business  trusts, 
legal  representatives,  or  any  organized  groups 
of  persons. 

lb)  The  term  "employer"  means  a  person 
engaged  in  an  Industry  affecting  commerce 
who  has  twenty-five  or  more  employees  for 
each  working  day  in  each  of  twenty  or  more 
calendar  weeks  in  the  current  oi  preceding 
calendar  year:  Provided,  That  prior  to  June 
30,  1968,  employers  having  fewer  than  fifty 
employees  shall  not  be  considered  employers. 
The  term  also  means  any  agent  of  such  a 
person,  but  such  term  does  not  Include  the 
United  States,  a  corporation  wholly  owned 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 

(c)  The  term  "employment  agency"  means 
any  person  regularly  undertaking  with  or 
without  compeneation  to  procure  employees 
for  an  employer  and  .ncludes  an  agent  of 
such  a  person:  but  shall  not  Include  an 
agency  of  the  United  Statee,  or  any  agency 
of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  Stat«, 
except  that  such  term  shrdl  include  the 
United  Statee  Employment  Service  and  the 
system  of  State  and  local  employment  serv- 
ices receiving  Federal  assistance. 

(d)  The  term  "labor  organization"  means 
a  labor  organization  engaged  in  an  industry 
affecting  commerce,  and  any  agent  of  such 
an  organization,  and  includes  any  organiza- 
tion of  any  kind,  any  agency,  or  employee 
representation  committee,  group,  associa- 
tion, or  plan  so  engaged  In  which  employees 


participate  and  which  exists  for  the  ptirpose, 
In  whole  or  In  part,  of  dealing  with  employ- 
ers concerning  grievances,  labor  disputes, 
wages,  rates  of  pay,  hours,  or  other  terms  or 
conditions  of  employment,  and  any  confer- 
ence, general  commltte*.  Joint  or  system 
board,  or  joint  council  so  engaged  which  is 
subordinate  to  a  national  or  International 
labor  organization. 

te)  A  labor  organization  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  engaged  in  any  Industry  affecting  com- 
merce if  ( 1 )  It  maintains  or  operates  a  hiring 
hall  or  hiring  office  which  procures  employ- 
ees for  an  employer  or  procures  for  em- 
ployees opportunities  to  work  for  an  em- 
ployer, or  (2)  the  number  of  Its  members 
(or.  where  it  Is  a  labor  organization  com- 
posed of  other  labor  organizations  or  their 
representatives,  if  the  aggregate  number  of 
the  members  of  such  other  labor  organiza- 
tion) is  fifty  or  more  prior  to  July  1,  1968,  or 
twenty-five  or  more  on  or  after  July  1,  1968, 
and  such  labor  organization — 

(1)  Is  the  certified  representative  of  em- 
ployees under  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  or  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,  as  amended:  or 

(2)  although  not  certified.  Is  a  national  or 
International  labor  organization  or  a  local 
labor  organization  recognized  or  acting  as 
the  representative  of  employees  of  an  em- 
ployer or  employers  engaged  In  an  Industry 
affecting  commerce:  or 

(3)  has  chartered  a  local  labor  organiza- 
tion or  subsidiary  body  which  is  representing 
or  actively  seeking  to  represent  employees  of 
employers  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph 
(1)  or" (2);  or 

(4)  has  been  chartered  by  a  labor  organi- 
zation representing  or  actively  seeking  to 
represent  employees  within  the  meaning  of 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  as  the  local  or  subordi- 
nate body  through  which  such  employees 
may  enjoy  membership  or  become  affiliated 
with  such  labor  organization:  or 

(5)  Is  a  conference,  general  committee, 
Joint  or  system  board,  or  Joint  council  sub- 
ordinate to  a  national  or  International  labor 
organization,  which  Includes  a  labor  organi- 
zation engaged  In  an  Industry  affecting  com- 
merce within  the  meaning  of  any  of  the 
preceding  paragraphs  of  this  subsection. 

(f)  The  term  "employee"  means  an  In- 
dividual employed  by  an  employer. 

(g)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade. 
traffic,  commerce,  transportation,  transmis- 
sion, or  communication  among  the  several 
States:  or  between  a  State  and  any  place  out- 
side thereof:  or  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  a  possession  of  the  United  States,  or 
between  pKJints  In  the  s.'ime  State  but  throvigh 
a  point  outside  thereof. 

(h)  The  term  "industry  affecting  com- 
merce" means  any  activity,  business,  or  In- 
dustry In  commerce  or  In  which  a  labor  dis- 
pute would  hinder  or  obstruct  commerce  or 
the  free  flow  of  commerce  and  includes  any 
activity  or  industry  "affecting  commerce" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959. 

(1)  Tlie  term  "State"  includes  a  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  American 
Samoa,  Guam.  Wake  Island  the  Canal  Zone 
and  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands  defined 
In  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act. 

LIMITAnON 

Sec.  12.  The  prohibitions  In  this  Act  shall 
be  limited  to  individuals  who  are  at  least 
forty  years  of  age  but  less  than  sixty-five 
years  of  age. 

ANNUAL    REPORT 

Sec.  13.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  an- 
nually In  January  a  report  to  the  Congress 
covering  his  activities  for  the  preceding  year 
and  including  such  information,  data,  and 
recommendations  for  further  legislation  In 
connection  with  the  matters  covered  by  this 
Act  as  he  may  find  advisable.  Such  report 
shall  contain  an  evaluation  and  appraised  by 


the  Secretary  of  the  effect  of  the  minimum 
e^d  maximum  siges  established  by  this  Act, 
together  with  hU  recommendations  to  the 
Congress,  In  making  such  evaluation  and  ap- 
praisal, the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  con- 
sideration any  changes  which  may  have  oc- 
curred In  the  general  age  level  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  effect  of  the  Act  upon  workers  not 
covered  by  Its  provisions,  and  such  other 
factors  as  he  may  deem  pertinent. 

iroraAL-STATK    RELATIONSHIP 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  af- 
fect the  jurisdiction  of  any  agency  of  any 
State  performing  like  functions  with  regard 
to  discriminatory  employment  practices  on 
account  of  age  except  that  upon  commence- 
ment of  an  action  under  this  Act  such  action 
shall  supersede  any  State  action. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  an  alleged  unlawful 
practice  occurring  In  a  State  which  has  a  law 
prohibiting  discrimination  in  employment 
because  of  age  and  establishing  or  authoriz- 
ing a  State  authority  to  grant  or  seek  relief 
from  such  discriminatory  practice,  no  suit 
may  be  brought  under  section  7  of  this  Act 
before  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  after  pro- 
ceedings have  been  commenced  under  the 
State  law,  unless  such  proceedings  have  been 
earlier  terminated,  prortded  that  such  sixty- 
day  period  shall  be  extended  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  during  the  first  year  after 
the  effective  date  of  such  State  law.  If  any 
requirement  for  the  commencement  of  such 
proceedings  Is  Imposed  by  a  State  authority 
other  than  a  requirement  of  the  filing  of  a 
written  and  signed  statement  of  the  facts 
upon  which  the  proceeding  Is  based,  the  pro- 
ceeding shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  com- 
menced for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  at 
the  time  such  statement  is  sent  by  registered 
mall  to  the  appropriate  State  authority, 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  15.  This  Act  shall  beccane  effective  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  enactment 
(except  (a)  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
extend  the  delay  In  effective  date  of  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  up  to  an  additional  ninety 
days  thereafter  If  he  finds  that  such  time  la 
necessary  In  permitting  adjustments  to  the 
provisions  hereof,  and  (b)  that  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
Is  authorized  to  Issue  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
provisions). 

APPROPRlA'nONS 

Sec.  16.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  not  In  excess  of 
$3,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  Act, 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  portion 
of  the  committee  report  *No.  723)  begin- 
ning with  the  purpose  of  the  legislation 
on  page  1,  through  the  fourth  paragraph 
on  page  7,  be  printed  m  the  Rjecord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PTTRPOSE  OF  THE  LKJISLATTON 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  8.  830  to  promote  the 
employment  of  older  workers  based  on  thetr 
ability.  This  would  be  done  through  an  edu- 
cation and  information  program  to  assist  em- 
ployers and  employees  In  meeting  employ- 
ment problems  which  are  real  and  dispelling 
those  which  are  Illusory,  and  through  the 
utilization  of  Informal  and  formal  remedial 
procedures  where  the  education  program  has 
failed  in  its  objective — the  ending  of  em- 
ployment discrimination  based  upon  age. 
The  prohibitions  In  the  bill  apply  to  em- 
ployers, employment  agencies,  and  labor  or- 
ganizations. 

B.ACKGBOUND 

During  recent  years  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced In  both  the  Senat*  and  Hotise  to 
bar  discrimination  In  employment  on  account 
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of  age  Also,  dulrng  the  last  several  years, 
slgniacant  legislation  to  bar  discrimination 
in  employment  on  the  basis  ol  race,  religion, 
color,  and  sex  have  been  enacted. 

Section  715  of  Public  Law  88-352  (Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964)  directed  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  make  a  study  of  the  problem  of 
age  discrimination  In  employment.  The  prod- 
uct of  th.\t  studv  was  a  report— "The  Older 
American  Worker— Age  Discrimination  In 
Employment"— Issued  June  1965.  In  his  re- 
port, the  Secretary  recommended  action  to 
eliminate  arbitrary  age  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment and  said: 

"The  possibility  of  new  nonstatutory  means 
of  dealing  with  such  arbitrary  discrimination 
has  been  explored.  That  area  is  barren  •  •  • 
A  clear-cut  and  implemented  Federal  pol- 
icy •  •  •  would  provide  a  foundation  for  a 
much-needed  rtgorous.  nationwide  campaign 
to  promote  hiring  without  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  age." 

Section  606  of  Public  Law  89-601  (Pair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1966)  di- 
rected the  SecreUry  to  submit  "his  speclflc 
legislative  recommendations  for  Implement- 
ing the  conclusions  and  recommendations 
contained  In  his  report  on  age  discrimination 
'n  employment  made  pursuant  to  section  715 
of  Public  Law  88-352."  The  President.  In  his 
Older  American  message  of  January  23.  1967. 
recommended  the  Age  Discrimination  In  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1967,  which  was  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  In  February. 

The  President's  message.  In  the  section  on 
job  opportunities,  stated: 

"Hundreds  of  thousands,  not  yet  old.  not 
yet  voluntarily  retired,  and  themselves  Job- 
less because  of  arbitrary  age  discrimination. 
Despite  our  present  low  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment, there  has  been  a  persistent  average  of 
850  000  people  age  45  and  over  who  are  un- 
employed. Today  more  than  three-quarters 
of  the  billion  dollars  In  unemployment  in- 
surance 18  paid  each  year  to  workers  who  are 
45  and  over.  They  comprise  27  percent  of  all 
the  unemployed,  and  40  percent  of  the  long- 
term  unemployed." 

STATE    LEGISLATION 

There  are  now  24  SUtes  and  Puerto  Rico 
which  have  age  dlscrimlnaUon  legislation.  A 
number  of  other  State  legislatures  have 
passed  resolutions  declaring  age  discrimina- 
tion to  be  against  public  policy. 

Studies  have  been  made  to  determine  the 
relative  effectiveness  of  State  laws,  but  the 
findings  have  been  somewhat  Inconclusive 
as  the  effects  of  the  laws  are  difficult  to 
measure  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  An 
analvsls  of  the  responses  to  a  sxirvey  con- 
ducted by  the  Manpower  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  during  May-June 
1963  indicated  the  following : 

(1)  The  most  easily  measured  effect  of 
such  laws  U  the  reduction  of  age  discrimina- 
tory specifications  In  job  advertisements.  Of 
the  11  States  which  have  such  provisions  In 
their  laws,  seven  stressed  this  effect. 

(2)  A  second  Important  effect  waa  the  re- 
ducUon  in  age  discriminatory  specifications 
In  job  orders  filed  with  employment  agencies. 

(3)  There  appeared  to  be  a  general  under- 
lying presumption  by  the  reporting  SUtee 
that  there  was  a  lessening  of  discrimination 
In  actual  hiring. 

(4)  Th«  volxime  of  complaints  Is  related  to 
public  awareness  of  the  law  as  a  result  of 
promotional  activity,  rather  than  to  the  effect 
of  dlBcrlmlnatlon. 

(5)  The  overall  reaction  to  the  laws  Is  fa- 
vorable. 

(6)  Willie  promotion,  education,  and  per- 
suasion are  most  effective,  enforcement  pro- 
cedures are  necessary  to  get  the  required 
attenUon  of  employers  and  others. 

The  provisions  of  S.  830  reflect  substauUal 
awareness  and  consideration  of  these  con- 
clusions. It  is  Important  to  note  also,  that 
In  a  canvass  of  State  officials  regarding  the 
advisability  of  Federal  action  against  em- 
ployment discrimination  on  account  of  age, 


most  operating  officials  perceived  advantages 
in  a  national  pwllcy  agaiiist  such  discrimina- 
tion and  were  In  favor  of  the  passage  of  Fed- 
eral legislation. 

COMMITTEE     ACTION 

The  Subcommittee  on  Labor  began  public 
hearings  on  S.  830  on  March  15.  1967.  They 
lasted  for  3  days,  during  which  time  the  sub- 
committee heard  from  19  witnesses.  In  ad- 
dition, numerous  statements  were  filed  with 
the  subcommittee  by  other  Interested  per- 
sons and  groups. 

Support  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
legislation  was  unanimous.  In  several  In- 
stances testimony  contained  suggestions  for 
changes  In  the  original  bill.  A  number  of 
these  suggestions  as  well  as  others  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  subcommittee  on  April  26, 
1967.  and  the  bill  was  reported  favorably  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
During  the  committee's  consideration  on 
three  separate  dates,  additional  amendments 
were  approved  and  an  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  unanimously 
approved  and  ordered  reported. 

SUMMARY    OF    MAJOR    PROVISIONS 

Education  and  research  program 
Section  3  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor: 

1.  To  carry  on  a  continuing  program  of 
education  and  Information  to  reduce  bar- 
riers to  the  employment  of  workers  between 
40  and  65  years  of  age; 

2  To  publish  his  findings  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  employment  of  these  workers; 

3.  To  foster  through  the  public  employ- 
ment service  and  through  cooperative  effort. 
the  development  of  public  and  private  agen- 
cies for  expanding  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  older  workers;  and 

4.  To  sponsor  and  assist  State  and  com- 
munity Informational  and  educational  pro- 
grams. 

These  functions  can  do  much  to  correct 
age  discriminatory  employment  practices  and 
are  therefore  vital  to  the  overall  effective- 
ness of  the  bill.  They  are  means  of  affecting 
salutary  changes  In  attitude  which  will  In- 
duce compliance  with  the  simple  justice  the 
propxDsal  espouses,  thereby  making  enforce- 
ment measures  unnecessary.  This  viewpoint 
was  corroborated  by  many  of  the  witnesses, 
Including  representatives  of  State  agencies 
and  labor  and  management. 

Prohibition  of  age  discrimination 

Section  4  of  the  bill  provides  that: 

A.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  employer  of 
50  or  more  persons  (25  or  more  after  June 
30. 1968 »  : 

1.  To  fail  or  refuse  to  hire,  or  to  discharge 
or  discriminate  against  any  Individual  as  to 
compensation,  terms,  conditions,  or  privi- 
leges of  employment,  because  of  age; 

2.  To  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  employees 
so  as  to  deprive  them  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities or  adversely  affect  their  status;  or 

3.  To  reduce  the  wage  rate  of  any  em- 
ployee in  order  to  comply  with  this  act. 

B.  It  shall  be  unlawtul  for  an  employment 
agency,  including  the  U.S.  Employment  serv- 
ice, to  faU  or  refuse  to  refer  any  Individual 
for  employment,  or  to  classify  any  Individual 
for  employment  on  the  basis  of  age. 

C.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  labor  orga- 
nization with  50  or  more  members  (25  or 
more  after  June  30,  1968)  : 

1.  To  discriminate  against  any  Individual 
because  of  age  by  excluding  or  expelling  him 
from  membership,  or  by  limiting,  segregat- 
ing, or  classifying  Its  membership  by  age; 

2.  To  fall  to  refer  for  employment  any  Indi- 
vidual because  of  age,  which  failure  may 
restilt  of  a  deprivation  of  employment  oppor- 
tunit'.es;  or 

3.  To  cause  or  attempt  to  cause  an  em- 
ployer to  discriminate  against  an  Individual 
because  of  age. 

D    It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  employer. 

employment   agency,  or  Inbor  organization; 

1.  To    discriminate    against    a   person   for 


opposing  a  practice  made  unlawful  by  this 
act,  or  for  participating  In  any  proceeding 
hereunder;  or 

2.  To  use  printed  or  published  notices  or 
advertisements  Indicating  a  preference.  ^)ec. 
Iflcatlon,  or  discrimination,  based  on  age. 

E.  Exceptions  to  the  forementloned  unlaw- 
ful  practices: 

1.  Where  age  Is  a  bona  fide  occupational 
qualification  reasonably  necessary  to  the  par- 
ticular business. 

2.  Where  differentiation  Is  based  on  rea- 
sonable factors  other  than  age. 

3.  To  comply  with  the  terms  of  any  bona 
fide  seniority  system  or  employee  benefit  plan 
which  Is  not  a  subterfuge  to  evade  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act,  except  that  no  employee 
benefit  plan  shall  excuse  the  failure  to  hire 
an  individual. 

4.  To  discharge  or  discipline  an  Individual 
for  good  cause. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  exception  (3) 
applies  to  new  and  existing  employee  benefit 
plans,  and  to  both  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  such  plans.  This  exception 
serves  to  emphasize  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  bill — hiring  of  olders  workers — by  per- 
mitting employment  without  necessarily  Ln- 
eluding  such  workers  In  employee  benefit 
plans.  The  speclflc  exception  was  an  amend- 
ment to  the  original  bill  and  was  favorably 
received  by  witnesses  at  the  hearings. 

Study,  recom.mendation3,  and  reporting 

Section  5  directs  the  Secretary  to  study 
Institutional  and  other  arrangements  giving 
rise  to  involuntary  retirement  and  report  his 
findings  with  appropriate  legislative  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

Section  13  directs  the  Secretary  to  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  regarding  the 
activities  carried  on  In  the  administration 
of  this  act,  including  an  evaluation  of  the 
minimum  and  maximum  ages  established  by 
the  act,  with  his  recommendations  to  the 
Congress. 

Section  3(b)  further  directs  the  Secretary, 
not  later  than  6  months  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  act,  to  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress any  measures  he  may  deem  desirable  to 
change  the  lower  or  upper  age  limits  estab- 
lished herein. 

Investigation  and  enforcement 

The  investigation  and  enforcement  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  essentially  follow  those  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The  enforcement 
provisions  replace  those  In  the  original  bill 
which  were  similar  to  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  approach.  The  private  witnesses 
who  appeared  at  the  hearings  were  unani- 
mous in  preferring  this  type  of  enforcement 
to  that  originally  in  the  bill  which  had  en- 
visaged an  administrative  hearing  prior  to 
court  review.  The  bill  now  authorizes  an  indi- 
vidual, as  well  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to 
seek  remedies  through  court  action.  A  con- 
dition precedent  to  the  bringing  of  action  by 
an  Individual  Is  that  he  must  give  the  Secre- 
tarv  60  days'  notice  of  his  intention  to  do  so. 
This  is  to'  allow  time  for  the  Secretary  to 
mediate  the  grievance. 

It  is  Intended  that  the  responsibility  for 
enforcement  vested  In  the  Secretary  by  sec- 
tion 7  be  Initially  directed  through  Informal 
methods  of  conciliation  and  that  the  formal 
methods  be  applied  only  If  voluntary  com- 
pliance cannot  be  achieved. 

In  order  for  the  Secretary  to  discharge  his 
responsibilities  under  the  act.  section  7(c) 
provides  that  rights  of  individuals  to  bring 
actions  shall  terminate  when  the  Secretary 
commences  an  action  covering  the  particular 
grievance  for  which  vindication  is  sought. 

In  summary,  section  7  of  the  bill : 

(1)  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make  In- 
vestigations and  to  require  appropriate 
recordkeeping  in  accordance  with  the  powers 
and  procedures  provided  In  sections  9  and  11 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 

(2)  Directs   the  Secretary   to  attempt  to 
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«cure  voluntary  compliance  through  conclll- 
aUon  before  instituting  action,  and  requires 
60  days'  noUce  to  the  Secretary  by  persons 
intending  to  file  civil  actions  to  provide  time 
for  the  Secretary  by  Informed  methods  to 
bring  about  compliance  with  the  act. 

(3)  Provides  for  enforcement  of  the  act 
in  accordance  with  the  powers,  remedies  and 
procedures  of  sections  11(b).  16  (except  (a) 
thereof),  and  17  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938.  and  section  7  of  this  act.  Pro- 
vides that  amounts  owing  as  a  result  of 
violation  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
unpaid  minimum  wages  or  unpaid  overtime 
compensation  for  the  purposes  of  sections  16 
and  17  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938,  and  that  liquidated  damages  will  be 
payable  only  for  willful  violations. 

(4)  Gives  the  Secretary  or  aggrieved  in- 
dividuals power  to  bring  civil  actions  for  le- 
gal or  equitable  relief.  However  commence- 
ment of  an  action  by  the  Secretary  to  en- 
force rights  of  an  Individual  terminates  that 
individual's  right  to  bring  his   own  action. 

(5)  Requires  that  suits  brought  to  enforce 
the  act  must  be  brought  within  2  years  after 
the  cause  of  action  accrued,  or  In  the  case 
of  a  willful  violation,  within  3  years,  and 
that  in  the  case  of  suits  brought  by  Individ- 
uals notice  of  Intention  to  sue  must  be 
given  the  Secretary  of  Labor  within  180  days 
after  the  alleged  unlawful  practice  occurred, 
except  that  where  action  has  been  com- 
menced under  a  State  statute  this  period 
shall  be  extended  to  300  days.  It  further  pro- 
vides that  suits  shall  be  barred  against  any 
employer,  employment  agency,  or  labor  or- 
ganization that  has  relied  In  good  faith  upon 
regulations,  administrative  practices,  or  en- 
forcement policies  later  modified,  rescinded, 
or  determined  by  judicial  authority  to  be  in- 
valid or  of  no  legal  effect. 

Federal-State  relationship 
Section  14  provides  for  concurrent  Federal 
and  State  actions,  except  that  In  States  hav- 
ing laws  prohibiting  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment because  of  age,  no  suit  may  be 
brought  under  this  act  before  the  expira- 
tion of  60  days  after  proceedings  have  been 
commenced  under  the  State  law  (120  days 
during  the  first  year  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  State  law ) .  unless  such  proceedings 
have  been  earlier  terminated.  pKirthermore, 
commencement  of  an  action  under  this  act 
shall  be  a  stay  on  any  State  action  previously 
commenced.  This  provision  will  protect  em- 
ployers, such  as  those  engaged  In  the  trans- 
portation Industry,  from  having  to  defend 
against  a  multiplicity  of  suits  In  various 
State  courts  when  they  operate  simulta- 
neously In  several  States. 

Rules  and  regulations 
Sections  6  and  9  empower  the  Secretary — 

(1)  To  Issue  rules  and  regulations  In  ac- 
cordance with  procedure  established  by  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  to  administer 
the  act. 

(2)  To  delegate  authority  and  pay  for 
technical  assistance  on  a  fee-service  baBls 
for  aid  In  administering  the  act. 

(3)  To  cooperate  with  regional.  State,  lo- 
cal, or  other  agencies,  and  to  cooperate  with 
and  furnish  technical  assistance  to  employ- 
ers, labor  organizations,  and  emplojrment 
agencies  to  aid  In  effectuating  the  purposes 
of  the  act. 

Criminal  penalties 

Section  10  provides  criminal  penalties  in 
the  case  of  willful  Interference  with  duly  au- 
thorized representatives  of  the  Secretary. 
Age  limitation 

Section  12  limits  the  prohibitions  In  the 
act  to  persons  who  are  at  least  40.  but  less 
than  65  years  of  age.  The  committee  reduced 
the  lower  age  limit  from  45  In  the  original 
bin  to  40.  since  testimony  Indicated  this  to 
be  the  age  at  which  age  discrimination  in 
employment  usually  becomes  evident.  It  is 
also  the  lower  age  limit  found  In  most  State 


statutes  bearing  on  this  subject.  The  com- 
mittee declined  to  further  lower  the  age 
limitation,  notwithstanding  the  highly  ef- 
fective and  persuasive  presentations  made  by 
witnesses  representing  airline  stewardesses — 
some  of  whom  are  not  permitted  to  continue 
as  stewardesses  after  age  32.  Although  the 
committee  recognized  the  significance  of  the 
problem,  it  was  felt  a  further  lowering  of  the 
age  limit  prescribed  by  the  bill  would  lessen 
the  primary  objective;  that  Is,  the  promotion 
of  employment  oppwrtunlties  for  older 
workers. 

The  case  presented  by  the  airline  steward- 
esses, many  of  whom  must  by  company  rule 
cease  acting  as  stewardess  at  age  32  or  35. 
reveals  an  apparent  gross  and  arbitrary  em- 
ployment distinction  based  on  age.  It  deserves 
mention  again,  that  the  only  reason  the  com- 
mittee bill  does  not  speclflcaUy  redress  this 
discrimination  is  in  the  Interest  of  the  major 
objective  of  the  bill.  However,  in  lieu  of  such 
provision,  the  committee  added  section  3(b) 
and  expects  the  Secretary — pursuant  to  the 
subsection — to  undertake  a  study  In  this 
area,  making  whatever  recommendations  he 
deems  appropriate. 

The  committee  further  recognizes  that  in 
some  industries  a  disproportionately  high 
number  of  older  workers  are  found  In  the 
work  force.  In  some  cases,  this  has  resulted 
from  a  decline  in  total  employment  in  such 
an  industry,  coupled  with  the  exercise  of  se- 
niority rights.  The  committee  does  not  In- 
tend that  the  legislation  be  administered  in 
such  a  way  as  to  worsen  a  situation  such  as 
this. 

In  industries  such  as  the  trucking  Industry, 
regulatory  agencies,  for  the  safety  and  con- 
venience of  the  public,  have  Imposed  require- 
ments as  to  the  physical  qualifications  of 
employees.  It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation to  require  the  employment  of  anyone. 
regardless  of  age,  who  Is  not  quallfled  on 
grounds  other  than  age  to  perform  the  job. 

Many  different  types  of  employment  situa- 
tions prevail.  Administration  of  this  law  must 
place  emphasis  on  cMe-by-case  basis,  with 
unusual  working  conditions  weighed  on  their 
own  merits.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation. 
simply  stated,  is  to  Insure  that  age.  within 
the  limits  prescribed  herein.  Is  not  a  deter- 
mining factor  In  a  refusal  to  hire. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  immediately 
following  that  excerpt  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record  the  section-by-section  anal- 
ysis of  the  bill  beginning  two  paragraphs 
above  the  bottom  of  page  7,  and  con- 
tinuing through  the  last  paragraph  on 
page  12  of  the  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SEcnoN-BT-SEcnoN  Analysis 

SECTION    1  — SHORT    TITUE 

This  section  provides  that  the  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Age  Discrimination  In  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967." 

SECTION    2. STATEMENT    OF    FTNDINGS    AND 

PtJRPOSE 

This  section  contains  a  congressional  find- 
ing that  older  workers  find  themselves  dis- 
advantaged In  their  efforts  to  retain  or  re- 
gain employment,  that  arbitrary  age  limits 
and  certain  other  practices  may  work  to  the 
disadvantage  of  older  persons,  that  the  in- 
cidence of  unemployment  Is  higher  among 
older  workers  and  their  numbers  are  grow- 
ing, and  that  arbitrary  discrimination  In 
employment  In  Industries  affecting  com- 
merce because  of  age,  burdens  commerce 
and  the  free  fiow  of  goods  in  commerce. 

The  section,  In  subsection  (b).  declares  It 
to  be  the  purpose  of  the  act  to  promote 
employment  of  older  persons  based  on  their 
ability  rather  than  age,  to  prohibit  arbitrary 
age   discrimination  in  employment,   and  to 


help  employers  and  workers  find  ways  of 
meeting  problems  arising  from  the  Impact 
of  age  on  employment. 

SECTION    3. — mrCATlON    AND    RESE.\BCH 
PBOCSAM 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  secUon  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  undertake  studies  to 
provide  "information  to  labor  xinlons,  man- 
agement, and  the  general  public  concerning 
the  needs  and  abilities  of  older  wotTtere  and 
their  potential  for  continued  employment 
and  contribution  to  the  economy.  The  Sec- 
re  tarv  Is  directed  to  carry  on  a  continuing 
program  of  education  and  information  under 
which  among  other  things  he  may — 

( 1 )  undertake  and  promote  reaearch  to  re- 
duce barriers  in  the  employment  of  older 
persons.  ,,  . , 

(2)  publish  and  otherwise  make  available 
the  findings  of  studies  and  other  materials 
for  the  promotion  of  employment  of  older 
persons. 

(3i  foster  the  development  of  faculties 
of  public  and  private  agencies  for  expanding 
the  opportunities  and  potentials  of  older 
workers,  and 

(41  sponsor  and  assist  State  and  commu- 
nity informational  and  educational  pro- 
grains  m  this  area. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  requires  the 
Secretary,  within  6  months,  to  recommend 
to  Congress  any  measures  he  deems  desirable 
to  change  the  lower  or  upper  age  limits 
which  are  established  by  section  12. 

SECTION    4. PROHIBITION    OF    AGE 

D ISCRIM  IN  ATIO  N 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  makes  it 
unlawful  for  an  employer  (1)  to  faU  or  re- 
fuse to  hire,  or  to  discharge,  any  Indi- 
vidual or  otherwise  to  discrimmate  against 
any  individual  with  respect  to  his  compen- 
sation, terms,  conditions,  or  P^vUeges  of 
employment,  because  of  such  individuals 
aee  or  (2)  to  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  his 
emplovees  In  any  way  which  would  deprive 
or  tend  to  deprive  any  individual  of  employ- 
ment opportumtles  or  otherwise  adversely 
affect  his  status  as  an  employee,  because  of 
his  age  or  (3 1  to  reduce  the  wage  rate  of  any 
employee  in  order  to  comply  with  this  act. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  makes  It  un- 
lawful for  an  employment  agency  to  I»"  or 
refuse  to  refer  for  employment,  or  otherwise 
discriminate  against,  any  Individual  because 
of  his  age.  or  to  classify  or  refer  for  employ- 
ment any  individual  on  the  basis  of  hie  age. 

Subsection  (o  makes  It  unlawful  for  a 
labor  organization  (1)  to  exclude  or  expel 
from  Its  membership,  or  otherwise  discrim- 
inate against,  any  Individual  because  of 
his  age.  (2)  to  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  its 
membership,  or  to  classify  or  fall  or  refuse 
to  refer  for  employment  any  individual,  m 
anv  wav  which  would  deprive  or  tend  to  de- 
prive any  individual  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities, or  would  limit  such  employment  op- 
portunities or  otherwise  adversely  affect  his 
status  as  an  employee  or  as  an  applicant  for 
employment,  because  of  his  age.  or  (3)  to 
cause  or  attempt  to  cause  an  employer  to  dis- 
criminate against  an  Individual  In  violation 
of  this  section. 

Subsection  (d)  of  this  section  makes  It  un- 
lawful for  employers,  employment  agencies 
and  labor  unions  to  discriminate  against  a 
person  because  he  has  opposed  a  practice 
made  unlawful  bv  this  act.  or  because  he 
has  made  a  charge,  testified,  or  assisted  or 
participated  In  any  manner  In  an  Investiga- 
tion, proceeding,  or  Uti«ation  under  this  act. 

subsection  (e)  of  this  section  makes  It  un- 
lawful for  an  employer,  labor  organization 
or  emplovment  agency  to  use  any  printed  or 
pubUshed  notices  or  advertisemente  which 
indicate  anv  preference,  limitation,  specifica- 
tion, or  discrimination  based  on  age. 

Subsection  (f )  contains  exceptions  to  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  section.  It  pro- 
vides that  It  shall  not  be  tmlawfiil  to  take 
action,  otherwise  prohibited  by  subaectioM 
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(a),  (b).  (c),  or  (e),  where  age  Is  a  bona 
fide  occupational  qualiflcatlon  reasonably 
necessary  to  the  normal  operation  of  the 
particular  business,  or  where  differentiation 
Is  based  In  reasonable  factors  other  than  age. 
It  also  provides  that  It  will  not  be  unlawful 
to  observe  the  terms  of  a  bona  flde  seniority 
system  or  any  bona  flde  employee  benefit 
plan,  except  that  no  employee  benefit  plan 
may  excuse  the  failure  to  hire  any  individual. 
Finally.  It  provides  that  It  will  not  be  un- 
lawful to  discharge  or  otherwise  discipline 
an  Individual  for  good  cause. 

SECTION      5  — STUDY      BY      SECRETARY      OF     LABOR 

This  section  directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  study  institutional  and  other  arrange- 
ments giving  rlpp  to  Involuntary  retirement 
and  report  his  findings  with  appropriate  leg- 
islative recommendations  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress. 

SECTION     8  — ADMINISTRATION 

This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  make  delegatlon.s,  appoint  agents 
and  employees,  and  to  pay  for  technical 
asslst.ince  on  a  fee  for  servicp  basis  to  as-iilst 
him  In  the  performance  of  his  functions  un- 
der this  act.  It  also  directs  him  to  cooperate 
with  regional.  State,  local,  and  other  agen- 
cies and  to  cooperate  with  and  furnish  tech- 
nical assistance  to  employers.  labor  orga- 
nizations, and  emploN-ment  agencies  to  aid 
In  effectuating  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

SECTION     7. — RECORDKEEPING,     IN  VESTIGATTON. 
AND    ENFORCEMENT 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  gives  the 
Secretary  the  power  to  make  Investigations 
and  requires  the  keeping  of  records  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  the  administration 
of  the  act  In  accordance  with  powers  and 
procedures  provided  In  sections  9  and  11  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 

Subsection  (b)  pro\-ldes  that  the  act  will 
be  enforced  In  accordance  with  the  powers, 
remedies,  and  procedures  provided  in  sec- 
tions 11(b).  16  (except  for  subsec.  (a) 
thereof) ,  and  17  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938.  and  subsection  fc)  of  this  sec- 
tion, .^ny  act  prohibited  under  section  4  of 
the  act  win  be  deemed  to  be  a  prohibited  act 
under  section  15  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938.  Amounts  owing  as  a  result 
of  a  violation  of  this  oct  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  unpaid  minimum  wages  or  unpaid  over- 
time compensation  for  purposes  of  sections 
18  and  17  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938.  Liquidated  damages  will  be  payable 
only  In  case  of  willful  violations.  When  an 
action  Is  brought  under  this  section  the  court 
will  have  jurisdiction  to  grant  such  legal  or 
equitable  relief  as  may  be  appropriate.  This 
relief  may  include  judgments  compelling 
employment,  reinstatement,  or  a  promotion. 
or  enforcing  liabilities  for  amounts  deemed 
to  be  unpaid  minimum  wages  or  unpaid  over- 
time compensation.  Before  he  may  Institute 
any  action,  the  Secretary  must  attempt  to 
eliminate  discriminatory  practice  or  practices 
alleged  and  effect  voluntary  compliance  with 
the  act  through  informal  methods  of  concil- 
iation, conference,  and  persuasion. 

Subsection  (c)  gives  aggrieved  Individuals 
power  to  bring  civil  actions  for  legal  or 
equitable  relief.  This  right  will  terminate 
upon  the  commencement  of  an  action  bv  the 
Secretary  to  enforce  that  individual's  rights 
under  this  act. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  that  persons  In- 
tending to  file  civil  actions  under  this  act 
must  give  the  Secretary  of  Labor  60  days' 
notice  before  doing  so.  During  the  60-day 
period,  the  Secretary  must  seek  to  eliminate 
unlawful  practices  by  Informal  methods  of 
conciliation.  This  subsection  further  provides 
that  the  notice  to  be  filed  by  an  individual 
who  wishes  to  bring  suit  must  be  filed  within 
180  days  of  the  occurrence  of  the  alleged  un- 
lawful practice,  except  that  where  a  State  has 
undertaken  action  In  accordance  with  its 
laws,  an  individual  must  file  his  notice  within 
300  days  of  the  alleged  unlawful  practice. 


Subsection  (e)  incorporates  by  reference 
sections  6  and  10  of  the  Portal -to -Portal  Act. 
Under  section  6  of  that  act  any  suit  to  enforce 
the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act 
must  be  brought  within  2  years  after  the 
cause  of  action  accrued,  unless  it  arose  out  of 
a  willful  violation.  In  which  case  the  period 
Is  extended  to  3  years.  Under  section  10  of  the 
Portal-to-Portal  Act  any  employer,  employ- 
ment agency,  or  labor  organization  that  relies 
in  good  faith  upon  written  administrative 
regulations,  orders,  rulings,  approvals,  or 
Interpretations  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or 
any  administrative  practice  or  enforcement 
policy,  has  a  valid  defense  against  a  suit 
under  this  act.  involving  any  of  the  afore- 
mentioned actions  of  the  Secretary,  notwith- 
standing that  such  administrative  regulation, 
order,  ruling,  approval,  interpretation,  prac- 
tice, or  policy  was  subsequently  modified  or 
rescinded,  or  determined  by  Judicial  au- 
thority to  be  Invalid  or  of  no  legal  effect. 

SECTION    8  — NOTICES  TO   BE    POSTED 

This  section  requires  every  employer,  em- 
ployment agency,  and  labor  union  to  keep 
posted  on  Its  premises  a  notice,  to  be  pre- 
pared and  approved  by  the  Secretary,  setting 
forth  such  Information  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate to  effecutate  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

SECTION    9. RIFLES    AND    REGULATIONS 

This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
Issue  such  rules  and  regulations,  which  are 
to  be  promulgated  In  accordance  with  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  as  he  may 
consider  necessary  to  carry  out  this  act,  and 
authorizes  him  to  establish  such  reasonable 
exemptions  to  and  from  the  act  as  he  may 
find  necessary  &nd  proper  in  the  public  Inter- 
est. 

SECTION    10. — CRIMINAL  PENALTIES 

This  section  makes  it  a  crime  to  forcibly 
resist,  oppose.  Impede,  Intimidate,  or  inter- 
fere with  a  duly  authorized  representative 
of  the  Secretary  while  he  Is  engaged  In  the 
performance  of  duties  under  this  act.  The 
penalty  for  a  violation  is  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $500  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  1  year,  or  both;  however,  no  Imprison- 
ment may  be  Imposed  except  where  there  has 
been  a  prior  conviction  of  a  violation  of  this 
section. 

SECTION    11  .—DEFINITIONS 

This  section  defines  a  number  of  the  terms 
used  In  the  act.  Several  of  these  deserve  spe- 
cial discussion. 

The  term  "employer"  Is  so  defined  as  to 
include  only  persons  having  25  or  more  em- 
ployees for  each  working  day  In  each  of  20 
or  more  calendar  weeks  In  the  current  or 
preceding  calendar  year.  However,  until  June 
30,  1968.  employers  having  fewer  than  50 
employees  will  not  be  considered  to  be  em- 
ployers. As  the  term  is  defined,  the  United 
States  or  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  will  not  be  considered  an  employer. 

The  term  'employment  agency"  is  defined 
to  mean  a  person  regularly  undertaking, 
with  or  without  compensation,  to  procure 
employees  for  an  employer  and  Includes  an 
agent  of  any  such  person.  Again,  the  term 
will  not  Include  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof.  However,  the  term  will  Include 
the  U.S.  Employment  Service  and  the  sys- 
tem of  State  and  local  employment  services 
receiving  Federal  assistance. 

The  term  "labor  organization,"  as  defined 
In  the  bill,  is  a  special  provision  under  which 
an  organization  will  be  deemed  to  be  en- 
gaged in  an  industry  affecting  commerce  if 
It  maintains  or  operates  a  hiring  hall  or  ofiBce 
which  procures  employees  for  an  employer, 
or  procures  for  employees  opportunities  to 
work  for  an  employer,  or  If  the  number  of  Its 
members  is  50  or  more  for  the  period  prior 
to  July  1,  1968,  or  25  or  more  thereafter. 

SECTION  12  LIMITATION 

This  section  provides  that  the  prohibitions 
In  the  act  will  be  limited  to  Individuals  who 


are  at  least  40  years  of  age  but  less  than  65 
years  of  age. 

SECTION  13. ANNUAL  REPORT 

This  section  requires  the  Secretary  to  sub- 
mit an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  cover- 
ing his  activities  under  this  act  for  the  year, 
and  shall  Include  appropriate  information 
and  data  and  his  recommendations  for  fur- 
ther legislation.  The  report  should  contain 
his  evaluation  and  appraisal  of  the  effect  of 
the  maximum  and  minimum  ages  established 
In  the  act. 

SECTION  14. FEDERAL-STATE  RELATIONSHIP 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  provides  that 
the  act  will  not  affect  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
agency  of  any  State  performing  similar  func- 
tions with  regard  to  discrimination  In  em- 
ploj-ment  on  account  of  age,  except  that  the 
commencement  of  an  action  under  this  act 
shall  be  a  stay  on  any  State  action  previously 
commenced. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  where  any 
practice  which  Is  unlawful  under  this  act 
occurs  In  a  State  which  has  a  law  prohibit- 
ing discrimination  in  employment  because  of 
age  and  establishing  or  authorizing  a  State 
authority  to  grant  or  seek  relief  from  such 
discriminatory  practice,  no  suit  may  be 
brought  under  this  act  before  the  expira- 
tion of  60  days  after  proceedings  have  been 
commenced  under  the  State  law  unless  such 
proceedings  have  been  earlier  terminated. 
However,  the  60-day  period  would  be  ex- 
tended to  120  days  during  the  first  year  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  State  law.  If  any 
requirement  for  the  commencement  of  stich 
proceeding  Is  Imposed  by  State  authority 
other  than  a  requirement  of  the  filing  of  a 
written  signed  statement  of  the  facts  upon 
which  the  proceeding  Is  based  the  proceed- 
ing shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  commenced 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  at  the 
time  such  statement  Is  sent  by  registered 
mall  to  the  appropriate  State  authority. 

SECTION  15. — ETFECTTVE  DATE 

This  section  provides  that  the  act  will  be- 
come effective  180  days  after  Its  enactment, 
except  that  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
delay  the  effective  date  for  an  additional  90 
days  If  necessary  and  he  Is  authorized  to 
Issue  necessary  regulations  any  time  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

SECTION   16.— APPROPRIATIONS 

This  section  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  such  sums,  not  In  excess  of  $3  million  for 
any  fiscal  year,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  act. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  as 
floor  manager  of  this  bill.  I  shall  make  a 
brief  opening  statement  setting  forth 
the  purpose  of  the  legislation  and  its 
major  provisions:  and  then  if  there  are 
any  questions,  I  shall  be  happy  to  an- 
swer them. 

In  simple  terms,  this  bill  prohibits  dis- 
crimination in  hiring  and  firing  workers 
solely  because  they  are  over  40  and 
under  65. 

S.  830  is  designed  to  alleviate  one  of 
the  employment  problems  which  is  fac- 
ing our  country.  As  the  life  expectancy 
of  our  citizens  increases,  so  does  their 
de.sire  to  continue  working,  at  least  until 
normal  retirement  age  and  often  well 
beyond  that  time.  It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  bill  to  extend  the  normal  working 
life  of  our  citizens.  The  bill  is  intended  to 
ban  discrimination  in  employment  be- 
cause of  age  during  the  years  it  most 
frequently  occurs — 40  to  65. 

The  lower  age  limit  of  40  was  picked 
because  age  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment most  normally  appears  at  this  age. 
However,  there  is  no  magic  in  this  figure 
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and  because  this  is  the  first  national 
law  on  this  subject,  we  have  directed  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  make  a  special 
study  In  regard  to  the  age  limits  which 
should  be  included  within  the  scope  of 
this  antidiscrimination  law.  He  has  been 
directed  to  report  his  findings  to  the 
Congress  6  months  after  the  passage  of 
this  act.  We  have  also  directed  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  annual  reports  so  that 
we  may  be  continually  apprised  of  the 
effects  of  this  legislation  and  of  any 
needed  changes. 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat  that  the  lower 
age  limit  of  40  has  been  picked  because 
the  discrimination  usually  appears  at 
that  age.  The  bill  as  originally  intro- 
duced provided  for  an  age  limit  of  45  to 
65.  The  House  provided  for  an  age  limit 
of  40.  In  the  executive  committee  hear- 
ings, the  full  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  unanimously  voted  to  ac- 
cept the  House  figure  of  40  years  of  age 
as  the  minimum  age  at  which  the  law 
should  apply. 

The  bill  provides  for  four  exceptions 
from  the  enforcement  provisions : 

First.  Where  age  is  a  bona  fide  occupa- 
tional qualification  reasonably  necessarj- 
to  the  particular  business.  The  example 
Is  often  given — although  I  do  not  know 
at  what  age  this  limit  would  apply — of  a 
Jet  pilot  who  flies  a  plane  at  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles  an  hour. 

Second.  Where  differentiation  is  based 
on  reasonable  factors  other  than  age.  For 
example,  if  a  test  shows  that  a  man  can- 
not do  certain  things.  He  might  fail  to 
pass  the  test  at  35;  he  might  fail  to  pass 
the  test  at  55.  Some  men  slow  up  sooner 
than  others.  If  the  job  requires  a  certain 
speed  and  the  differentiation  is  based 
upon  factors  other  than  age,  the  law 
would  not  apply. 

Third.  To  comply  with  the  terms  of 
any  bona  fide  seniority  system  or  em- 
ployee benefit  plan  which  is  not  a  sub- 
terfuge to  evade  the  purposes  of  this  act, 
except  that  no  employee  benefit  plan 
shall  excuse  the  failure  to  hire  an  in- 
dividual. 

Fourth.  To  discharge  or  discipline  an 
individual  for  good  cause.  Where  there  is 
good  cause  for  discharge,  this  bill  will 
not  permit  an  individual  to  remain  in  the 
employment  simply  because  he  has 
reached  a  certain  age.  He  cannot  hide  be- 
hind that  to  stay  in  employment,  if  there 
are  disciplinary  reasons  why  he  should 
not  remain  there. 

While  the  bill  includes  enforcement 
procedures  which  are  adopted  from  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  It  Is  the  hope 
of  the  sponsors  of  this  legislation  that 
such  procedures  will  not  be  needed  very 
often.  Rather,  it  is  the  fact  that  our  na- 
tional policy  as  declared  by  this  bill  will 
be  to  stop  invidious  distlnctlorxs  in  em- 
ployment because  of  age.  Everyone  who 
testified  at  our  hearings  felt  that  the 
greatest  need  in  this  area  was  to  educate 
employers  to  the  facts — facts  which  show- 
that  older  workers  are  at  least  as  pro- 
ductive as  younger  workers  and  that  on 
average  they  stay  with  their  employers 
for  a  longer  period  of  time.  Despite  the 
general  nation  to  the  contrar>',  it  is  the 
younger  workers  who  are  the  big  job 
shifters.  Older  workers  are  usually  more 
experienced  and  more  stable  workers.  It 
will  be  the  major  Job  of  the  Department 


of  Labor  under  this  bill  to  educate  the 
country  to  the  fact  that  older  workers 
are  just  as  capable  employees  as  younger 
workers. 

While  this  is  the  first  Federal  law  in 
this  respect,  a  number  of  States  have 
State  laws;  and  we  were  able  to  bring 
to  the  committee  hearings  the  knowledge 
that  has  been  accumulated  by  a  number 
of  the  leading  industrial  States  which 
have  had  such  laws  over  a  long  period 
of  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  it  would  be  use- 
ful, if  the  Senator  would  permit  it,  to 
include  by  unanimous  consent  a  list  of 
the  States,  with  some  reference  to  the 
nature  of  the  laws  of  each  State,  which 
appears  in  the  hearing  record,  and  which 
should  appear  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
list  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
accept  the  suggestion  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York. 
We  had  that  evidence  before  us  at  the 
hearing,  and  I  believe  the  full  Senate 
should  have  the  benefit  of  the  State  laws. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  listing 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sum  MART  or  Statttory  Provisions  Re  Dis- 
crimination  IN  Employment  Because  of 

Age 

Twenty-four  States  and  Puerto  Rico  have 
statutes  prohibiting  discrimination  la  em- 
ployment because  of  age. 

A 

The  New  York  Law  (S  296,  Executive  Law) 
contains  language  specifically  exempting 
bona  flde  pension  policies  or  systems  and  the 
varying  of  insurance  coverages  as  follows: 

"But  nothing  contained  in  this  subdivi- 
sion or  in  subdivision  one  of  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  termlna- 
tlor.  of  the  employment  of  any  person  who  is 
physically  unable  to  perform  his  duties  or  to 
affect  the  retirement  policy  or  system  of  any 
employer  where  such  policy  or  system  is  not 
merely  a  subterfuge  to  evade  the  purposes  of 
said  subdivisions;  or  shall  anything  in  said 
subdivisions  be  deemed  to  preclude  the  vary- 
ing of  Insurance  coverages  according  to  an 
employee's  age." 

The  statutes  of  the  foUowlng  fourteen  (14) 
states  contain  exemption  language  similar  to 
that  of  the  New  York  Statute: 

California:  5  2072.  Unemployment  Ins. 
Code. 

Connecticut:   S  31-126. 

Delaware:  Title  19.  1712. 

Hawaii :    §  90A-8. 

Idaho:   §44-1602. 

Maine:  Title  26.  5  852. 

Maryland:  Art.  100.  §79. 

Montana:  HJR  12,  Laws  1961. 

Nebraska:   §48-1003. 

New  Jersey:    §  18:25-2.1. 

North  Dakota:    §34-01-17. 

Pennsylvania:  "Htle  43,  5  955,  Pxirdon's 
Stats. 

Washington :    I  49.44.090. 

Wisconsin:    5  111.32(51(c) . 

B 

The  statutes  of  the  following  three  (3) 
states  contain  a  provision  exempting  pension 
or  retirement  plans : 

Indiana:    §  40-2327.  Burns'  Stats. 

Louisiana:   §23:893. 

Rhode  Island:   §28-6-6. 

c 
The  following  six    (6)    Jurisdictions  have 
enacted  age  discrimination  statutes  with  no 
exemption  for  pensions  or  insurance: 


Alaska:    {  18.80.220. 
Colorado:    §80-11-16. 
Massachusetts:  Chapter  151  B,  §4. 
Ohio:    §4101.17. 
Oregon:   §  659.024. 

Puerto  Rico:  §§  146-152.  Oh.  7.  Part  I. 
Title  29. 

D 

Texas  has  enacted  such  a  statute  applicable 
to  public  employees  only. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  New  York  State 
Is  one  of  the  leading  States  with  State 
law  In  this  respect.  I  believe  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York 
had  something  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
New  York  State  does  have  such  a  law. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  In  closing.  I 
might  just  mention  one  problem  of  age 
discrimination  which  Is  not  being  taken 
care  of  in  this  bill.  That  is  the  problem 
of  airline  stewardesses,  who  are  forced 
to  give  up  that  job  at  age  32  or  35.  The 
committee  heard  a  great  deal  of  testi- 
mony regarding  their  special  problem,  but 
rather  than  single  out  that  group  for 
special  treatment,  or  hold  up  the  protec- 
tion of  the  40  million  older  workers  who 
will  be  covered  by  this  act.  It  was  decided 
that  the  special  study  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  should  explore 
this  special  problem  and  that  in  6  months 
the  Secretary  should  give  us  the  benefit 
of  his  research  into  whether  this  is  a 
unique  problem  and  his  recommenda- 
tions for  a  solution. 

We  thought  It  wiser  to  do  this  than 
to  hold  up  action  on  a  measure  deslgmed 
for  the  protection  of  40  million  older 
workers  who  would  be  covered  by  this 
measure.  Of  a  population  of  200  million, 
40  million  are  dependent  upon  this  meas- 
ure for  protection,  and  that  amounts  to 
20  percent  of  the  population.  If  there  aie 
an  average  of  four  and  a  half  people  in 
the  family  of  a  man  45  years  of  age.  you 
have  between  80  million  and  100  million 
people  dependent  upon  this  measure  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  bread- 
winner to  hold  a  job. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  received  letters 
from  people  who  are  55  years  old  in 
which  they  say,  "I  can  do  any  work  now 
that  I  could  do  5.  10.  or  15  years  ago.  I 
am  just  as  capable,  but  they  tell  me  they 
will  not  hire  anybody  who  is  55  years 
old.  What  are  you  people  in  Congress 
going  to  do  with  us?  Are  you  going  to 
give  us  a  pill  and  put  us  in  suspended 
animation  for  10  years  so  that  then  we 
can  come  out  at  the  age  of  65  and  start 
drawing  social  security?" 

This  is  the  problem  that  is  faced  by 
many  of  the  most  capable  workers  that 
we  have. 

To  sum  up,  this  is  a  bill  to  give  every 
American  the  opportunity  to  be  equally 
considered  for  emploTnent  and  promo- 
tional opportunity.  It  would  not  give  a 
preference  to  an  older  worker  over  a  man 
who  is  35  years  old,  but  it  gives  him  the 
right  to  be  equally  considered  for  em- 
ployment and  promotion. 

No  matter  how  young  we  may  now  be. 
it  will  not  be  too  long  before  we  will  be 
grateful  for  the  protection  that  this  act 
will  afford  us.  We  are  only  young  once — 
but  we  must  all  work  a  lifetime. 

I  urge  a  "yea"  vote  on  the  part  of  every 
Senator. 

Mr.  JAVns.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
the    greatest    satisfaction    that    I    Join 
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the  Senator  from  Texas  In  support  of  S. 
830.  I  have  had  a  verj'  special  interest  in 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation  for  I 
have  been  introducing  bills  to  outlaw  dis- 
crimination in  employment  on  grounds 
of  age  ever  since  I  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1951.  Un- 
fortunately, it  has  taken  all  of  these  16 
years  before  we  could  reach  the  point  at 
which  we  are  now. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  and  the  chairman  of 
our  committee,  who  afforded  us  this  op- 
portunity. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  offered 
a  particular  measure  for  many  years, 
finally  to  see  it  realized  because  of  the 
great  cooperation  of  other  Senators  on 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 
I  remember  very  well  the  cooperation  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  fMr. 
Pell]  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  and  the  cooperation 
of  Vice  President  Humphrey  in  connec- 
tion with  the  National  Foundation  of 
Arts,  which  I  had  sponsored  since  1949. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Texas  is 
aware  of  the  satisfaction  I  derive  this 
day,  at  long  last,  to  see  age  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  legislation  pass  this 
body. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  and  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York 
for  his  long  and  diligent  work  and 
leadership  in  this  field.  He  comes  from 
a  State  that  has  a  law  against  age  dis- 
crimination. He  served  as  attorney  gen- 
eral of  that  State  and  his  experience 
there  has  been  invaluable  in  this  com- 
mittee. 

Both  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
I  have  had  this  experience  of  which  he 
spoke  of  introducing  bills  year  after  year, 
and  finally  the  consensus  arrives. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  this  bill  of  mine, 
although  I  am  the  principal  sponsor,  is 
based  on  many  provisions  of  his  bill  and 
the  Department  of  Labor  recommenda- 
tions. In  that  sense  It  is  an  administra- 
tion bill,  but  we  might  call  it  a  consensus 
bill.  It  has  had  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port of  a  majority  of  Senators  on  both 
sides.  I  do  not  know  of  any  opposition 
to  this  bill  which  has  been  carefully 
worked  out.  I  hope  that  it  is  passed  by 
both  Houses  in  this  session  of  Congress. 
It  was  not  easy  to  reach  the  consensus 
necessary  to  pass  this  bill  because  cer- 
tain segments  of  our  economy  and  so- 
ciety were  opposed  to  this.  It  has  taken 
years  for  them  to  see  the  necessity  of  it 
The  Senator  from  New  York  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  the  fight. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  for  his  gen- 
erosity. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  sad  day  indeed 
when  a  man  realizes  that  the  world  has 
beeun  to  pass  him  by;  that  happens  to 
all  of  us  sooner  or  later.  But  it  is  surely 
a  much  greater  tragedy  for  a  man  to  be 
told,  arbitrarily,  that  the  world  has 
passed  him  bv,  merely  because  he  was 
bom  in  a  certain  year  or  earlier,  when  he 
st'll  has  the  mental  and  physical  capac- 
ity to  participate  in  it  as  energetically 
and  vigorously  as  anyone  else 


We  in  America  pride  ourselves  on  our 
free  enterprise  system:  particularly  on 
the  market  as  the  only  really  objective 
test  for  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
the  worth  of  goods  or  services.  America 
was  and  still  is  the  great  land  of  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  reason  is  clear:  It  is  a 
land  where  a  premium  is  put  on  ability — 
not  rank,  not  privilege,  and.  if  the  system 
worked  to  perfection,  not  nationality,  not 
raligion,  not  sex.  not  race,  and  not  age. 
But.  Mr.  President,  we  are  confronted 
with  the  fact  that  as  well  as  the  system 
does  work,  there  are  still  some  shortcom- 
ings. We  recognized  this  when,  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  we  specifically 
prohibited  discrimination  on  the  ground 
of  race,  sex,  religion,  or  national  origin. 
At  the  time,  we  all  recognized  that  the 
act  left  untouched  another  major  prob- 
lem: age  discrimination.  Although  many 
of  us,  including  myself,  felt  that  the 
problem  was  severe  enough  and  obvious 
enough  to  justify  Federal  legislation,  the 
lack  of  any  concrete  information  and 
statistics  to  show  the  full  magnitude  of 
the  problem  led  us  as  a  compromise  in 
conference  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor to  make  a  report  to  Congress  on  age 
discrimination  in  employment. 

In  1965,  the  Secretary  filed  his  report 
and  with  It  all  doubt  as  to  the  need  for 
this  legislation  vanished.  The  report 
found  that  a  substantial  amount  of  age 
discrimination  In  employment  did  exist 
and,  furthermore,  that  almost  all  of  it 
was  completely  arbitrary.  As  the  report 
stated: 

An  unmeasured  but  significant  proportion 
of  the  age  limitations  presently  In  effect  are 
arbitrary  In  the  sense  that  they  have  been 
established  without  any  determination  of 
their  actual  relevance  to  Job  requirements; 
and  are  defended  on  grounds  apparently 
different   from   their   actual   explanation. 

During  this  period  the  States  were 
also  manifesting  their  awareness  of  the 
age  discrimination  problem.  At  this  date, 
some  24  States  and  Puerto  Rico  have 
enacted  laws  prohibiting  age  discrimina- 
tion in  employment.  Half  of  those  laws 
were  passed  since  1960,  and  all  but  three 
since  1955.  The  experience  under  the 
State  laws  has  been  varied.  Unfortu- 
nately, most  States  have  not  made  avail- 
able sufficient  funds  or  manpower  to 
really  make  a  dent  in  the  problem.  How- 
ever, where  forceful  attempts  have  been 
made,  especially  in  some  demonstra- 
tion projects,  great  success  has  been 
achieved. 

What  we  have  learned,  essentially.  Is 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  problem  stems 
from  pure  ignorance:  there  is  simply  a 
widespread  irrational  belief  that  once 
men  and  women  are  past  a  certain  age 
they  are  no  longer  capable  of  perform- 
ing even  .some  of  the  most  routine  jobs. 
The  answer  to  this  kind  of  popular  mis- 
conception is  obviously  a  broad  based 
program  of  information  and  education, 
and  that  is  exactly  what  S.  830  provides 
for.  At  the  same  time,  the  experience  of 
the  States  has  shown  that  information 
and  education  alone  are  not  enough; 
they  must  be  coupled  with  the  avail- 
ability of  formal  remedial  procedures  to 
compel  compliance  with  the  law.  S.  830 
also  provides  these  formal  procedures 
through  suits,  either  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  or  the  aggrieved  individual,  in 
the  Federal  or  State  courts. 


The  enforcement  techniques  provided 
by  S.  830  are  directly  analogous  to  tho« 
available  imder  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act:  in  fact,  S.  830  incorporates  by 
reference,  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible, the  provisions  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  This  was  accomplished 
through  an  amendment  sponsored  by 
Senator  Yarborough  and  myself  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor.  The  original  version  of  S.  830 
called  for  agency  type  enforcement,  with 
hearings  before  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  then  an  appeal  to  the  U.S.  courts  of 
appeals. 

That  was  a  departure  from  the  ap- 
proach which  the  Senate  had  actually 
adopted,  at  the  urging  of  myself  and 
Senators  Murphy,  Prouty.  Fannin, 
Griffin,  and  Smathers  when  it  incor- 
porated a  ban  on  age  discrimination  into 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  amend- 
ments which  passed  the  Senate  last  year. 
Although  the  age  discrimination  provi- 
sions were  stricken  in  conference,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  was  directed  to  make 
specific  legislative  recommendations  con- 
cerning age  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment to  Congress  this  year.  Those  rec- 
ommendations were  embodied  in  S.  830, 
as  originally  introduced. 

Although,  as  I  have  stated  in  my  Indi- 
vidual views,  S.  830  was  In  most  respects 
an  excellent  bill,  the  fact  that  it  eschewed 
FLSA  type  of  enforcement  procedures  in 
favor  of  an  agency  type  process,  which 
would  have  required  the  establishment 
within  the  Department  of  Labor  of  a 
wholly  new  bureaucracy  complete  with 
regional  directors  and  attorneys,  as  well 
as  hearing  examiners,  was  most  imfor- 
tunate.  Happily,  this  defect  has  been  cor- 
rected in  the  committee  process.  S.  830, 
as  it  has  been  reported  out  of  committee, 
actually  incorporates  the  best  features  of 
that  bill,  as  originally  introduced  and 
S.  788,  the  bill  which  I,  together  with 
Senators  Allott,  Kuchel,  Murphy,  and 
Prouty  introduced  earlier  this  year 
based  on  the  FLSA  type  of  approach 
adopted  by  the  Senate  last  year. 

We  now  have  the  enforcement  plan 
which  I  think  is  best  adapted  to  carry 
out  this  age-discrimination-ln-employ- 
ment  ban  with  the  least  overanxiety  or 
difficulty  on  the  part  of  American  busi- 
ness, and  with  complete  fairness  to  the 
workers.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  most 
important  aspects  of  the  bill. 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  this  bill 
was  given  the  most  careful  p>ossible  at- 
tention by  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
and  the  full  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  Besides  the  change  in  en- 
forcement technique  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready referred,  many  other  amendments 
were  adopted,  some  of  which  I  had  the 
honor  of  cosponsorlng :  among  those 
amendments  were  the  elimination  of  the 
criminal  penalty  in  favor  of  a  provision 
for  double  damage  in  cases  of  willful  vio- 
lation; an  exemption  for  the  observance 
of  bona  fide  seniority  systems  or  retire- 
ment, pension.  Insurance  or  similar  plans 
and  a  provision  specifically  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  promulgate  rules 
and  regulations  under  this  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act. 

The  amendment  relating  to  seniority 
systems  and  employee  benefit  plans  is 
particularly  significant :  because  of  It  an 
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employer  will  not  be  compelled  to  afford 
older  workers  exactly  the  same  pension, 
retirement,  or  insurance  benefits  as 
younger  workers  and  thus  employers  wUl 
not  because  of  the  often  extremely  high 
cost  of  providing  certain  types  of  benefits 
to  older  workers,  actually  be  discouraged 
from  hiring  older  workers.  At  the  same 
time  it  should  be  clear  that  this  amend- 
ment only  relates  to  the  observance  of 
bona  fide  plans.  No  such  plan  will  help  an 
employer  if  it  is  adopted  merely  as  a  sub- 
terfuge for  discriminating  against  older 
workers. 

One  of  the  problems  which  arose  before 
the  committee,  and  which,  happily,  has 
been  resolved  In  the  bill,  as  reported,  is 
the  airline  stewardess  problem.  I  refer 
to  the  practice  of  a  few  airlines  in  re- 
quiring stewardesses  to  retire  at  the  age 
of  32  or  35.  At  the  present  time,  this  prac- 
tice exists  only  on  a  few  airlines:  most 
airlines  have  either  never  adopted  the 
practice  or,  if  they  have,  have  now 
changed  it  voluntarily  or  as  a  result  of 
collective  bargaining.  In  their  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  the 
stewardesses  presented  a  very  forceful 
case,  and  at  one  time  the  committee  was 
seriously  considering  lowering  the  age 
limits  in  the  bill  to  32,  or  lower. 

However,  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
and  the  full  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  came  to  realize  that  while 
the  stewardesses  might  have  a  good  case, 
it  was  actually  not  within  the  province  of 
this  bill,  directed  as  it  Is  against  the  prob- 
lem of  discrimination  against  older 
workers.  Thus,  the  committee,  in  my 
judgment,  wisely  decided  to  lower  the 
age  limit  only  to  40,  since  that  is  the  age 
where,  according  to  information  current- 
ly available,  age  discrimination  generally 
seems  to  start.  We  did  however  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  make  a  study  of 
the  feasibility  of  lowering  the  minimum 
age  limits  or  raising  the  maximum  age 
limits  and  report  back  his  recommenda- 
tions to  us  within  6  months.  We  antici- 
pate that  he  will  thoroughly  study  the 
stewardess  problem  as  part  of  his  overall 
study. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  matters 
dealt  with  in  the  bill  that  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to.  The  full  committee 
report  is  now  before  us,  including  not 
only  my  individual  views,  but  those  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dom- 
inick]  ,  which  I  think  are  most  important. 
Especially  because  of  Senator  Dominick's 
individual  views.  I  wish  to  ask  a  couple 
of  questions  of  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
which  I  think  will  help  very  much  to 
clarify  some  of  the  very  Intelligent  points 
which  Senator  Dominick  raises.  I  em- 
phasize that  he  voted  to  report  out  the 
bill  and  he  is  permitting  it  to  go  through 
here.  We  are  deeply  indebted  t<3  him  for 
his  fine  understanding  and  cooperation. 
I  think  he  is  entitled  to  have  an.sw^ers  to 
certain  of  the  very  important  questions 
he  raises. 

The  first  question,  Mr.  President, 
which  also  was  raised  with  me  by  our 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr  DiRKSEN]  relates  to  that  section 
4(f)(2)  of  the  bill,  found  at  page  20. 
lines  20  to  25.  As  the  Senator  from  Texas 
described  It,  that  subsection  provides  an 
exemption  from  the  prohibitions  of  the 
bill  in  the  case  of  observance  of  bona  fide 


seniority  systems  or  employee  benefit 
plans  such  as  a  pension,  retirement,  or 
insurance  plan. 

The  meaning  of  this  provision  is  as 
follows:  An  employer  will  not  be  com- 
pelled under  this  section  to  afford  to  old- 
er workers  exactly  the  same  pension,  re- 
tirement, or  insurance  benefits  as  he 
affords  to  younger  workers.  If  the  older 
worker  chooses  to  waive  all  of  those  pro- 
visions, then  the  older  worker  can  obtain 
the  benefits  of  this  act,  but  the  older 
worker  cannot  compel  an  employer 
through  the  use  of  this  act  to  undertake 
some  special  relationship,  course,  or 
other  condition  with  respect  to  a  retire- 
ment, pension,  or  insurance  plan  which  is 
not  merely  a  subterfuge  to  evade  the 
purposes  of  the  act^ — and  we  imderstand 
that — In  order  to  give  that  older  em- 
ployee employment  on  the  same  terms 
as  others. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  manager  of  the 
bill  whether  he  agrees  with  that  in- 
terpretation, because  I  think  it  is  very 
necessary  to  make  its  meaning  clear  to 
both  employers  and  employees.  I  ask 
whether  he  agrees  with  that  interpreta- 
tion of  subsection  i2i  of  section  4<f)  of 
the  bill,  found  on  page  20,  lines  20  to 
25,  inclusive. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  wish  to  say  to 
the  Senator  that  that  is  basically  my 
understanding  of  the  provision  in  line 
22,  page  20  of  the  bill,  clause  2,  sub- 
section (f)   of  section  4,  when  it  refers 
to  retirement,  pension,  or  insurance  plan, 
it  means  that  a  man  who  would  not  have 
been  employed  except  for  this  law  does 
not  have  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the 
plan.  Say  an  applicant  for  employment 
Is  55,  comes  in  and  seeks  employment, 
and  the  company  has  bargained  for  a 
plan  with  its  labor  union  that  provides 
that  certain  moneys  will  be  put  up  for  a 
pension  plan  for  anyone  who  worked  for 
the  employer  for  20  years  so  that  a  55- 
year-old   employee   would  not  be   em- 
ployed past   10  years.  This  means  he 
carmot  be  denied  employment  because  he 
is  55,  but  he  will  not  be  able  to  participate 
in  that  pension  plan  because  unlike  a 
man  hired  at  44,  he  has  no  chance  to 
earn  20  years  retirement.  In  other  words, 
this  will  not  disrupt  the  bargained-for 
pension  plan.  This  will  not  deny  an  indi- 
vidual employment  or  prospective  em- 
ployment but  will  limit  his  rights  to  ob- 
tain full  consideration  in  the  pension, 
retirement,  or  insurance  plan. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
That  is  important  to  business  people. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  bill  is  limited  to 
protecting  people  between  the  ages  of 
40  and  65.  The  Senator  from  Colorado, 
in  his  individual  views,  has  raised  the 
possibility  that  the  bill  might  not  forbid 
discrimination  between  two  persons  each 
of  whom  would  be  between  the  ages  of 
40  and  65.  As  I  understand  it.  that  is  not 
the  Intent  of  the  legislation.  I  do  not 
think  anv  such  reading  Is  justified  by 
the  terms  of  the  bill.  I  think  we  should 
nail  this  down. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  specifically  pro- 
hibits discrimination  against  any  "in- 
dividual" because  of  his  age.  It  does  not 
say  that  the  discrimination  must  be  in 
favor  of  someone  younger  than  age  40. 
In  other  words,  if  two  individuals  ages 
52  and  42  apply  for  the  same  job,  and 


the  employer  selected  the  man  aged  42 
solely — and  I  emphasize  that  word 
"solely"— because  he  Is  younger  than 
the  man  52,  then  he  will  have  violated 
the  act.  The  whole  test  la  somewhat  like 
the  test  in  an  accident  case — did  the 
person  use  reasonable  care.  A  Jury  will 
answer  yes  or  no.  The  question  here  is: 
Was  the  individual  discriminated  against 
solely  because  of  his  age?  The  alleged 
discrimination  must  be  proved  and  the 
burden  of  proof  is  upon  the  one  who 
would  assert  that  that  was  actually  the 
case.  Would  the  Senator  from  Texas  be 
kind  enough  to  advise  the  Senate 
whether  he  agrees  with  that  interpreta- 
tion of  the  bill? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  am  glad  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  brought 
this  question  up  for  clarification.  This 
matter  was  discussed  in  committee,  but 
it  was  discussed  in  executive  session.  I 
think  we  should  clarify  this  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  It  was  not  the  intent 
of  the  sponsors  of  this  legislation,  includ- 
ing the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York,  with  all  of  his  contributions,  to 
permit  discrimination  in  employment  on 
account  of  age,  whether  discrimination 
might  be  attempted  between  a  man  38 
and  one  52  years  of  age,  or  between  one 
42  and  one  52  years  of  ago.  If  two  men 
applied  for  employment  imder  the  terms 
of  this  law,  and  one  was  42  and  one  was 
52,  naturally,  the  personnel  officer  or  em- 
ployer would  have  a  choice  to  make.  But 
if  they  were  of  equal  capability,  or  one 
was  higher  than  the  other,  he  could  not 
turn  either  one  down  on  the  basis  of  the 
age  factor,  he  would  have  to  go  into  the 
capabilities,  experience,  of  the  two  men, 
or  he  might  have  to  give  them  a  test, 
either  manual  or  mental,  or  whatever 
test    that    particular    personnel    oflicer 
would  require,  to  see  if  they  couJd  do  the 
work.  The  law  prohibits  age  being  a  fac- 
tor in  the  decision  to  hire,  as  to  one  age 
over  the  other,  whichever  way  his  deci- 
sion went. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  last  question  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Dominick],  and  which  I  also  think 
we  should  take  account  of,  is  the  ques- 
tion of  any  conflict  which  might  develop 
In  the  administration  of  the  law  as  re- 
lated also  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
which  has  some  provisions  in  it  with  re- 
spect to  discrimination  in  employment, 
or  employment  opportunity  on  grounds 
of  race  or  color. 

I  do  not  think  this  presents  any  par- 
ticular problem.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  does  not  cover  age  discrimination, 
and  S.  830  does  not  cover  racial  or  re- 
ligious discrimination.  The  laws  will  op- 
erate completely  independently  of  each 
other,  as  will  the  enforcement  proce- 
dures. 

I  would  ask  my  colleague  again 
whether  he  would  agree  with  that  com- 
ment upon  the  particular  concern  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Dominick]. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  agree  with  the 
answer  to  that  comment  in  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  agree  with  his  interpretation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  conclude  by  stat^ 
ing  once  again  how  proud  I  am  to  have 
plaved  a  part  in  bringing  this  Important 
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bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  This  is  a 
long  unfinished  piece  of  business  that  the 
Senate  is  about  to  complete  and,  hope- 
fully, the  House  will  shortly  finish.  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Texas. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  an  Important  and  much  needed 
legislative  proposal.  With  the  committee 
amendments  just  agreed  to,  I  hope  very 
much  the  bill  will  be  passed  Immedi- 
ately by  the  Senate.  The  bill  provides  for 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  submit  an- 
nually a  report  to  the  Congress  covering 
his  activities  each  year  In  connection 
with  matters  included  in  this  bill.  This 
proposed  report  must  also  contain  an 
evaluation  and  appraisal  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  effect  of  the  minimum  and 
maximum  ages  established  by  this  bill. 
I  am  hopeful  that  if  this  proposal  is  en- 
acted Into  law  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will 
make  a  careful  study  of  the  feasibility  of 
continuing  the  outdated  and  unjustifi- 
able concept  of  65  as  an  arbitrary  age 
for  forced  retirement. 

Compulsory  retirement  programs  were 
conceived  as  a  reward  for  years  of  toil. 
Yet,  they  have  forged  an  Iron  collar  for 
many  Americans  who  are  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  work  beyond  the  arbitrary 
age.  usually  65. 

Today,  America's  over-65  population  is 
growing  at  the  rate  of  more  than  1,000 
a  day. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  num- 
ber of  Americans  over  65  years  of  age 
has  grown  2'2  times  faster  than 
the  population  as  a  whole.  More  than  16 
million  of  our  citizens  are  now  of  the 
age  of  65  or  older.  I  assert  that  we,  will- 
fully and  knowingly  wto^e  their  re- 
sources, their  skills,  and  their  experience. 
The  view  that  a  man  or  woman  is  so 
old  at  65  as  to  warrant  compulsory  re- 
tirement from  industry  stems  from  an 
era  before  the  turn  of  the  century  and 
comes  to  us  from  a  period  when  life  ex- 
pectancy was  about  half  of  the  life  expec- 
tancy of  Americans  and  Europeans  at 
the  present  time.  It  was  in  1887  that  Otto 
von  Bismarck,  Chancellor  of  the  German 
Empire,  proposed  the  first  social  security 
law  ever  adopted  by  any  government. 
In  the  German  social  security  system  es- 
tablished at  that  time.  Chancellor  Von 
Bismarck  fixed  65  years  of  age  as  the  age 
when  retirement  benefits  under  the  Im- 
perial German  Government  social  secu- 
rity program  would  commence. 

Medical  science  and  other  factors  have 
vastly  increased  the  life  expectancy  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child.  With  the 
advance  of  medical  science  and  tech- 
niques, men  and  women  are  no  longer  old 
at  65.  In  fact,  today  they  are  not  as  old 
at  65  in  thought,  action,  physical  and 
mental  ability  as  men  and  women  of 
Germany  and  the  United  States  were  at 
the  age  of  40  back  in  the  1880's.  Yet,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  we  Americans  have 
adhered  to  this  %iew  of  65  being  the 
proper  age  for  retirement  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  this  concept  is  today 
as  outdated  and  outmoded  as  are  flint- 
lock muskets,  candle  dips  of  the  18th 
century,  bustles,  mustache  cups  and  civil 
war  artillery  of  the  19th  century,  includ- 
ing muzzle-loading  cannon  such  as  were 
used  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870 


and  for  years  aftenvard.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  YarboroughI,  who  has 
done  so  much  to  bring  this  legislative 
proposal  before  the  Senate,  would  refer 
to  the  muzzle-loading  cannon  used  in 
the  War  Between  the  States,  while  I, 
coming  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  would 
refer  to  it  as  the  Civil  War. 

Times  have  certainly  changed.  The 
view^that  a  man  or  woman  over  65 
should  have  his  or  her  compulsory  retire- 
ment from  industry  at  that  age  stems 
from  that  era. 

While  I  firmly  hold  that  a  man  or 
woman,  at  the  age  of  65  or  at  the  age 
of  62,  or  at  the  age  of  60.  if  he  or  she 
wishes,  should  have  the  right  to  retire 
in  comfort  and  free  of  insecurity,  I  also 
am  convinced  that  no  arbitrary  retire- 
ment age  should  in  all  fairness  be  ap- 
plied. 

Youth  is  not  merely  a  time  of  life  or 
lack  of  age.  It  is  rather  a  state  of  mind. 
What  counts  most  for  all  men  and 
women  is  perhaps  a  quality  of  the  imagi- 
nation, a  temper  of  the  will,  a  vigor  and 
also  a  freshness  of  the  ever-flowing 
spring  of  life.  We  do  not  grow  old  merely 
by  living  a  number  of  years.  People  grow 
old  by  losing  their  enthusiasm,  deserting 
their  ideals,  abandoning  their  joy  for 
life,  and  no  longer  looking  forward  to 
the  challenges  of  adventure  and  change. 
Instead  of  yearning  for  retirement,  the 
desire  for  a  vigorous  active  life  and  the 
wish  and  ability  to  work  hard  and  look 
forward  with  hope  instead  of  fear  often 
exists  in  men  and  women  of  70  or  more. 
Sometimes,  unfortunately,  these  quali- 
ties are  altogether  lacking  in  men  and 
women  in  their  thirties  or  forties.  Years 
may  wrinkle  the  skin,  but  to  abandon 
enthusiasm  wrinkles  the  soul  and  dead- 
ens the  brain.  Men  and  women  are  as 
young  as  their  faith,  as  young  as  their 
self-confidence,  and  as  young  as  their 
aspirations  and  willingness  to  look  ahead 
and  work  hard  for  a  better  future,  not 
for  themselves  alone,  but  for  those  of 
generations  to  come.  People  are  only  as 
old  as  their  doubts,  their  lack  of  confi- 
dence, their  fears  and  despair. 

A  working  man  full  of  vitality,  vigor- 
ous and  strong:  an  executive,  imagina- 
tive and  decisive:  a  secretary,  quick  and 
alert — are  they  useful,  productive  mem- 
bers of  society  one  day  shy  of  65,  then 
excess  baggage  24  hours  later?  Must  they 
immediately  be  cast  loose  from  gainful 
employment,  in  many  cases  from  jobs  to 
which  they  have  devoted  decades?  Are 
they  suddenly  old? 

Should  those  65  or  older  applying  for 
positions  they  are  eminently  qualified  to 
fill  be  discriminated  against  in  favor  of 
someone  with  less  experience  but  who 
happens  to  be  perhaps  10  or  20  or  30 
years  younger? 

The  life  expectancy  tables  of  insurance 
companies  make  provision  for  the  fact 
chat  the  life  expectancy  of  Americans  is 
njw  precisely  twice  that  of  the  life  ex- 
pectancy of  people  at  the  time  of  Von 
Bismarck,  when  the  first  social  security 
law  in  the  civilized  world  fLxed  the  re- 
tirement age  at  65. 

In  the  present  Congress,  many  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  are  over  65 
years  of  age.  Some  of  us  have  passed  our 
75th  birthday. 


In  the  past,  men  of  stature  in  all  fields 
made  some  of  their  greatest  contribu- 
tions long  after  their  65th  year.  Pope 
Leo  XIII.  John  Adams,  and  Michelangelo 
all  strode  into  their  nineties  with  their 
intellectual  vigor  unimpaired. 

George  Bernard  Shaw,  in  his  mid- 
nineties,  was  still  bowling  over  false 
idols  with  the  sharpest  wit  of  the  cen- 
tury. Prime  Minister  Gladstone,  at  the 
age  of  83,  rendered  magnificent  senlce 
to  the  British  Empire.  The  great  poel 
Tennyson  composed  his  Immortal  poem, 
■Crossing  the  Bar,"  not  long  before  his 
death  at  the  age  of  83. 

The  old  concept  of  65  as  the  ideal  re- 
tirement age  has  no  validity  whatever 
in  the  second  half  of  the  20th  centur>-. 
With  each  generation,  65  grows  yoimger. 
In  early  Rome  the  average  age  at 
death  was  22.  In  those  early  times,  a  man 
of  30  or  35  was  considered  elderly.  In 
the  New  England  of  the  mld-18th  cen- 
tury, a  man  who  lived  to  attain  the  age 
of  34  was  considered  well  past  middle 
age.  For  a  man  in  the  early  18th  centurj-, 
and  even  right  up  to  the  period  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  to  attain  the  age  of 
65  was  somewhat  of  a  rarity. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  a  man  of 
65  had  then  outdistanced  his  average 
contemporary  by  18  years.  To  come  down 
to  the  present  time,  a  baby  bom  today  in 
the  United  States  or  in  Europe  has  a  life 
expectancy  of  beyond  70  years.  The  life 
expectancy  of  a  man  who  is  70  years  old 
at  present  is  for  at  least  another  13 
years.  The  young  woman  of  today  who 
has  attained  the  age  of  70  has  a  further 
life  expectancy  of  16  years. 

Recent  dramatic  reports  by  scientists 
of  a  life  potential  of  125  years  indicate 
that  the  65-year-old  of  the  foreseeable 
future  may  be,  in  fact,  in  the  prime  of 
life. 

Mr.  President,  our  concepts  must 
change  as  the  facts  around  us  change. 
The  facts  today  are  Indisputable:  many 
persons  over  65  have  years  of  active  serv- 
ice left  in  them;  many  prefer  employ- 
ment to  idleness. 

I  long  have  felt  it  is  a  particular 
tragedy  to  amputate  a  human  being's 
function,  to  strip  productive  persons  of 
their  skills,  cheating  them  of  the  dignity 
of  continued  self-support.  These  are  the 
consequences  of  forced  retirement.  It 
squeezes  useful,  healthy  people  out  of  the 
mainstream  of  society  Into  a  drab  tribu- 
tary on  its  fringe.  For  many  Americans 
to  whom  work  is  life — and  whose  way  of 
life,  like  mine,  has  been  work — this  is 
exile  into  a  limbo  of  boredom  and  in- 
activity. 

The  tragedy  and  waste  go  beyond  the 
scope  of  those  Americans  directly  af- 
fected. Even  our  prosperous  society  can 
ill  afford  to  isolate  a  huge  productive 
segment  of  the  population  without  pay- 
ing the  penalty. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  a  fact  that  employ- 
ers value  older  workers  for  their  per- 
formance, their  attitude  toward  the  job, 
their  loyalty  to  the  organization,  their 
safety  records  and  their  attendance 
records. 

Despite  this,  nearly  60  percent  of  job 
openings  received  by  public  employment 
ofiQces  have  some  upper-age  restriction. 
This    Is   age   discrimination   In   action. 
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Though  less  dramatic — therefore  less 
newsworthy — it  Is  as  insidious,  as  dam- 
aging, and  as  deplorable  as  racial  or  re- 
ligious discrimination. 

In  space  age  America,  in  this  great  era 
of  change  and  challenge,  we  must  adjust 
our  ideas  and  our  methods.  Every  65- 
year-old  man  or  woman  who  wants  to 
stay  on  the  job  and  be  gainfully  em- 
ployed, and  is  capable  of  doing  so,  should 
have  that  right.  Involuntary  unemploy- 
ment, in  a  great  Nation  like  ours,  is  a 
moral  wrong  which  should  not  be  tol- 
erated. 

One  answer  Is  that  employers  every- 
where— in  business,  in  government — 
must  take  a  long  look  at  their  forced 
retirement  policies  with  a  view  toward 
tossing  them  out.  Make  retirement  after 
a  certain  age.  say  65,  voluntary,  with  the 
understanding  that  those  who  choose  to 
keep  on  working  must  be  capable  of  pull- 
ing their  weight.  'Exen  here,  industrj-. 
business,  and  goveniment  as  employers 
might  well  set  up  tapering  off  programs. 
They  might  even  take  a  page  from  a 
policy  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  some  industries:  Upon  a  man  or  a 
woman  who  wishes  to  continue  in  em- 
ployment attaining  the  age  of  65.  such 
person  might  be  given  a  medical  exam- 
ination to  determine  physical  and  men- 
tal fitness,  with  perhaps  a  re-examina- 
tion in  2  or  3  years  for  those  who  passed 
the  first  one. 

Skilled  workers,  for  instance,  are  too 
valuable  to  discard  abruptly  upon  age 
65.  If  they  were  permitted  to  work  3  days 
a  week,  or  20  or  30  hours,  perhaps, 
spread  out  over  a  5 -day  week,  everj'body 
concerned  would  benefit. 

Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
YarboroughI  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Javtts]  for 
their  work  in  bringing  this  bill  before 
the  Senate.  Senator  Javits  and  Senator 
Yarborough  have  performed  a  real  and 
needed  public  service,  and  I  am  happy  to 
lend  my  support  to  this  meritorious  legis- 
lative proposal.  If  enacted,  it  will  also 
be  a  major  step  forward  in  bringing 
America's  older  citizens  who  have  been 
the  victims  of  the  compulsory  retirement 
programs  now  in  force  in  many  places 
the  status  and  opportunity  which  Is 
rightfully  theirs. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  his  contribution  and  for  his 
kind  remarks. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I,  too,  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  for  his 
very  gracious  words,  especially  since  he 
demonstrates  in  his  own  person  so  very 
well,  and  to  the  great  admiration  and 
affection  of  his  fellow  Senators,  includ- 
ing myself,  the  fitness  and  capacity  of 
which  he  speaks  in  respect  to  employ- 
ment and  employment  opportunities  for 
the  elderly. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  did  not  Intend  to  mention 
age:  but  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


Ohio  consistently  runs  away  from  other 
candidates  who  are  20  years  younger. 
I  sincerely  hope  he  does  not  move  down 
to  Texas  and  participate  in  politics  dowm 
there  against  me.  I  do  not  think  he 
would,  with  our  voting  patterns;  but  he 
demonstrates  here  the  living  proof  of  the 
propositons  for  which  he  has  argued. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  is  open  to  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  engrossment  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  (S.  830 1  was  passed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Okla.,  in  ti-ust  for  the  Cherokee  Nation 
upon  payment  by  the  Cherokee  Nation  of 
$3.75  per  acre  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  requesting  a  conference  with 
tne  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  On  behalf 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Washington 
IMr.  Jackson],  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendments,  agree  to  the 
request  of  the  House  for  a  conference, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Seriate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  McGov- 
ERN,  Mr.  Anderson,  and  Mr.  Fannin  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  5091.  An  ajct  to  amend  Public  Law 
87-752  (76  Stat.  749)  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement of  a  reservation  of  certain  mineral 
rights  to  the  United  States;  and 

H.R.  11627.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  16.  1948.  to  authorize  the  State  of 
Maryland,  by  and  through  Its  State  roads 
commission  or  the  successors  of  said  com- 
mission, to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
certain  additional  bridges  and  tunnels  In 
the  State  of  Maryland. 


LANDS  TO  BE  HELD  IN  TRUST  FOR 
CERTAIN  CHILOCCO  INDIANS  AT 
CHILOCCO.  OKLA. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  mes.saee  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  H.R.  536. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  announcing  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  536)  to  provide 
that  the  United  States  shall  hold  certain 
Chilocco  Indian  School  lands  at  Chilocco, 


SUPPORT  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
House  begins  its  debate  on  antlpoverty 
legislation,  I  should  like  to  make  a  few 
comments  on  that  subject  in  the  hope 
that  the  Memt>ers  of  the  other  body  may 
give  them  some  attention. 

THE    POOR    WILL    BE    VICTIMIZED    Vf    EXISTING 
PROGRAMS    ARE    SLASHES 

Tlie  first  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
the  poor  will  be  victimized  if  existing 
programs  are  slashed. 

Mr.  President,  recent  legislative  de- 
velopments have  made  It  plain  that 
many  Federal  programs  benefiting  the 
Nation's  poor  are  in  jeopardy.  This  has 
been  emphasized  by  apprehensive  Mem- 
bers of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
by  community  and  welfare  officials  in  a 
score  or  more  States,  by  spokesmen  for 
antipoverty  groups,  by  trade  union  lead- 
ers, and  the  Nation's  labor  press. 

A  concise  and  Illuminating  summary 
of  the  hazards  facing  these  antlpoverty 
programs  has  been  prepared  and  syndi- 
cated by  Press  Associates,  a  national 
news  and  feature  service  for  the  Nation "s 
trade  union  publication.  This  summary 
deserves  to  be  read  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  others  who  are  concerned  with 
the  continued  progress  of  the  war  on 
poverty.  In  fact,  Mr.  President,  this  re- 
port is  important  because  the  very  sur- 
vival of  these  programs  is  menaced. 
Therefore  I  ask  consent  that  this  Press 
Associates  report  be  placed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  poor  wUl  be  the  obvious  vlcttaoB  oX  m 
two-pronged  drive  In  the  90th  Congress — If 
U  Is  successful 

One  drive  Is  the  so-called  economy  move  In 
which  the  House  has  already  voted  to  force 
cutbacks  In  federal  spending  up  to  M  Wl- 
Uoa.  The  Senate  is  set  to  act  on  this. 

The  second  drive  Is  against  the  War  on 
Poverty  Itself 

Director  of  the  Budget  Charlee  L.  Schultze. 
appearing  before  the  Senate  Appropriation* 
Committee,  gave  some  insight  Into  what  the 
t8  billion  slice  In  "non-war"  spending  would 
mean. 

The  spending  cuts  would  have  to  be  made 
agency  by  agency  and  Schtiltze  gave  this 
"rough"  estimate  of  the  Impact  In  some 
agencies. 

[In  millions] 

Defense,  nonwar  items M.  200 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 1, 100 

Housing  and  tirban  Development 600 

OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity *00 
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He  pointed  out  that  much  of  the  HEW 
budget  Involved  payments  fixed  by  law  but 
that  the  heaviest  cutbacks  would  probably 
come  In  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  public  health  and  health  research. 

Expectation  Is  that  when  other  Great 
Society  programs,  such  as  the  Teachers 
Corpa,  model  cities  and  rent  supplements 
come  up  for  new  appropriations  they  wlU  be 
mangled  or  eliminated. 

Even  more  significant,  the  conservative 
Republlcan-Dlxtecrat  coalition,  now  firmly 
In  control  In  the  House.  Is  sharpening  Its 
knives  for  the  antlpoverty  bill  which  is 
scheduled  to  reach  the  floor  the  week  of 
November  7. 

The  Senate  passed  the  appropriation  for 
the  Office  of  Ekx>nomlc  Opjwrtunlty  calling 
for  expenditures  for  $2,258,000,000.  The 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
whittled  about  $200,000,000  off  this  figure. 

As  reported  out  of  the  House  committee, 
the  OEO  bill  would  be  further  weakened  by 
turning  control  of  spending  over  to  the 
states  and  cities 

What  Is  at  stake  In  the  antl-pwverty  effort 
was  spelled  out  recently  by  Vice  President 
Humphrey  In  a  speech  to  the  Baltimore 
AFL-CIO 

He  said  that  If  the  country  lets  up  on  the 
war  against  poverty  It  "will  be  deciding  to  go 
backwards." 

"If  this  country  should  decide  to  pause," 
he  said.  It  will  be  only  to  "watch  more  chil- 
dren grow  up  In  poverty,  to  watch  explosive 
slums  become  tense  and  more  crowded,  to 
watch  more  American  children  preparing  for 
the  2l8t  century  in  Inadequate  claswooms. 
to  watch  more  worker*  Inexcusably  left  be- 
hind In  this  posp>erou8  society." 

The  Vice  President  said  this  would  be  a 
tragedy,  "a  tragedy  made  aU  the  greater  by 
the  fa«t  that  for  the  first  time  In  the  history 
of  mankind  there  Is  a  nation  capable  of  pro- 
viding the  beat  for  all. 

"Now,  I  don't  mean  the  best  In  welfare, 
the  best  In  care  and  feeding.  I  mean  some- 
thing grander,  something  much  more  con- 
sistent with  the  Inherent  dignity  of  man.  I 
mean  full  and  equal  opportunity  " 

ANTIPOVniTT    TBAININO    PROCRAM    IS 
PHILADKI.PHIA    SUCCSSS    STORT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  second. 
I  should  like  to  note  the  success  of  the 
antlpoverty  training  prograra  In  my 
home  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  an  ancient  belief, 
as  old  as  history- ,  that  good  news  never 
receives  the  attention  given  to  bad  news. 
The  report  of  a  disaster,  a  crime,  or  a 
misfortune  almost  always  obscures  a  re- 
port of  a  favorable  happening.  The  Jus- 
tification, tradition  tells  us.  is  the  belief 
that  the  negative  or  antisocial  occur- 
rence is  more  dramatic. 

I  find  that  borne  out  once  again,  Mr. 
President.  In  the  Federal  war  on  poverty. 
The  errors  or  transgresslorLs  are  drama- 
tized; the  solid  unspectacular  achieve- 
ments are  not.  Most  of  the  time  the 
numerous  accomplishments  of  the  vari- 
ous antlpoverty  programs  go  imheralded 
and  imsung. 

A  success  story  that  probably  will 
never  receive  the  public  applause  It  de- 
serves Is  being  written  these  days  in 
Philadelphia.  It  Involves  the  manpower 
development  and  training  program  and 
the  hundreds  of  young  people  it  has 
trained,  and  continues  to  train,  for 
skilled  occupations.  How  quietly  effective 
this  program  Is  can  be  Judged  from  the 
fact  that  General  Electric,  Westing- 
house.  ITE  Circuit  Breaker  Co.,  and 
many  other  firms  are  waiting  for  the 
graduates  of  this  program,  waiting  for 
them  with  Jobs  to  be  filled. 


This  success  story  can  best  be  told  In 
the  words  of  a  gentleman  who  has  come 
to  know  the  program  intimately  after 
4  years  of  participation.  Mr.  J.  William 
Henry,  Jr.,  is  supervisor  of  the  machine 
tool  program  and  he  recently  wrote  me 
the  following  letter,  an  extremely  im- 
pressive report  which  I  am  anxious  to 
share  with  other  Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Henry  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  was  with  Interest  that  I  read  of  your 
subcommittee  on  Employment.  Manpower 
and  Poverty  coming  to  Philadelphia  to  con- 
duct he.irlngs  on  unemployment  In  the  city's 
depressed  areais.  After  being  in  Industry  for 
more  than  30  years.  I  became  associated  with 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Program  four  years  ago.  At  present  my  po- 
sition Is  to  supervise  all  Instructors  and 
training  In  the  Machine  Tool  Operators  Pro- 
gram. We  have  more  than  200  students  train- 
ing In  six  machine  tool  specialties  (1  e.  En- 
gine Lathe,  Turret  Lathe.  Automatic  Screw 
Machine.  Multi-Head  Drill  Press,  Milling 
Machine  and  Production  Grinder)  at  this 
time. 

I  also  have  close  contact  with  all  trainees 
and  Instructors  In  Manpower  Programs 
training  men  and  women  here  at  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  Center  for  Vocational  Education. 
Our  school  Is  administered  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Board  of  Education.  I  am  certain  that 
the  findings  of  your  hearings  would  be  ma- 
terially benefitted  If  you  Include  Interviews 
with  the  staff:  the  Instructors,  students,  and 
graduates  of  the  Manpower  Development  Pro- 
gram In  Philadelphia. 

You  win  find  that  the  trainees  are  led  by 
IJeople  who  are  motivated  themselves,  are 
experienced  In  the  field  they  are  teaching, 
and  consider  without  exception  the  success 
of  the  program  and  placement  of  the  grad- 
uates, above  all  else.  You  will  find  that  the 
students,  after  several  weeks  of  Initial  orien- 
tation are  changed  people,  not  only  In  the 
desire  to  learn  a  new  skill,  but  to  take  a 
respectable  place  In  society.  They  are  ac- 
quiring a  new  outlook,  the  means  to  a  new 
life,  frequently  not  contained  In  "cut  and 
dried"  curricula.  So  much  so  that  It  cannot 
be  adequately  detailed  on  paper,  you  must 
see  their  endeavor  and  wholesomeness  for 
yourself. 

I  have  t.apes  which  are  extremely  Inter- 
esting as  they  cover  comments  by  students 
at  their  graduations.  They  display  unearthed 
talents  which  have  been  hidden  so  long.  You 
and  other  officials  will  enjoy  hearing  these. 

The  graduates  are,  frankly,  completely 
changed,  new  citizens,  happy  and  proud  of 
what  they  have  been  able  to  do  in  so  few 
months.  Speaking  for  the  Machine  Tool 
Courscf.  62  men  have  completed  training 
during  the  past  five  months  and  have  begun 
new  careers  at  rates  from  $2.50  per  hour  to 
$3.48  per  hour.  With  overtime  pay.  many  are 
taking  home  from  $150   to   $200  per  week. 

At  Inadequate  marginal  rates  (I.e.  $1.90  per 
hour  etc.)  a  man  cannot  be  the  head  of  a 
family  and  assume  successfully  Its  financial 
burdens  At  this  rate  over  a  40  year  earning 
career  he  would  earn  a  gross  Income  of  $158.- 
000.  At  skilled  workmen's  rates  (le.  appx. 
$3  90  per  hour  up)  he  will  earn  at  least 
$324,000  over  a  career.  This  does  not  Include 
overtime  hours.  With  this  Income,  the  man 
can  assume  without  excessive  stress  the 
burden  and  Joy  of  raising  a  family.  The 
Increased  monies,  as  you  are  well  aware,  gen- 
erate a  higher  velocity  of  Increase  of  goods 
and  services  within  our  country. 

General  Electric  Company,  Westlnghouse 
Corporation.  ITE.  Circuit  Breaker  Company 
and  many  other  companies  are  waiting  for 


graduates  and  will  vouch  for  the  superior 
quality  of  employees  we  are  supplying.  The 
same  story  can  be  repeated  for  every  class 
being  graduated  (I.e.  Auto  Mechanics,  Steno- 
graphic,  Medical  Record  Clerks,  Auto  Body 
Repairmen.  Welders  (as  high  as  $4.20  per 
hour)  and  aU  categories) . 

This  Is  truly  a  training  program  which  you 
can  be  proud  of  having  sponsored.  It  has 
had  Its  growing  pains,  but  Is  now  maturing 
to  become  a  permanent  factor  in  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  Industrial  Delaware  Valley. 

This  program  Just  cannot  be  slowed  down 
at  this  time.  Its  effect  would  be  to  cancel  and 
nullify  effective  money  already  Invested  to- 
ward good  ends.  Progress  would  be  set  back 
many  months.  Real  costs  would  Increase  hu- 
man costs. 

Senator,  we  are  with  you  In  your  efforts. 
It  Is  our  desire  to  help,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind.  In  any  way  possible.  Please  feel 
free  to  call  on  me  If  you  feel  I  may  be  helpful 
In  crystallzlng  your  efforts  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Most  sincerely. 

J.  William  Henrt.  Jr.. 
Supcrt'tjor,  Machine  Tool  Program,  The 
School  District  of  Philadelphia.  John 
F.    Kennedy    Center    for    Vocational 
Education. 


THE  DEPRESSION  NEVER  ENDED 
FOR  RESIDENTS  OP  THE  SLXJMS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Prelsdent,  the  clvU 
disturbances  that  exploded  in  more  than 
a  hundred  American  communities  last 
summer  have  provoked  a  great  deal  of 
soulsearching,  and  rightly  so. 

Two  questions  above  all  others  domi- 
nate the  reflections  of  communities  and 
private  citizens:  First,  why  did  the  riots 
happen;  and,  second,  what  must  we  do 
to  prevent  their  recurrence? 

To  answer  these  questions  a  national 
examination  of  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  the  riots  is  now  underway  by 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders,  and  scores  of  other 
studies  have  been  undertaken  by  munici- 
palities, private  research  organizations, 
labor  and  religious  groups. 

By  the  time  these  Investigations  are 
completed  and  correlated,  we  should 
know  a  great  deal  more  than  we  do  now 
about  the  economic  and  social  conditions 
that  trigger  wholesale  destinictlon  and 
bloodshed  and  what  action  must  be  taken 
nationally  and  locally  to  eliminate  those 
conditions. 

However,  Mr.  President,  one  major 
cause  of  the  uprisings  is  already  indis- 
putably clear.  The  depression  has  never 
ended  for  the  slum  Negro.  This  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  living  conditions  in  the 
urban  slums  have  not  improved  since  the 
depression  years — in  fact,  in  many  places 
they  have  deteriorated  horribly  since 
then — and  also  that  the  unemi  loyment 
rate  among  nonwhite  slum  residents  is 
two.  three  and  even  four  times  higher — 
depending  upon  age  levels — than  the  na- 
tional average. 

One  of  the  most  tlioughtful  and  pene- 
trating analyses  of  the  breeding  grounds 
of  riots  appeared  in  the  October  issue  of 
Nation's  Cities,  the  authoritative  Journal 
published  by  the  highly  respected  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities.  This  editorial 
deserves  a  careful  and  reflective  reading 
by  Members  of  Congress  and  all  citizens 
who  are  concerned  with  eradicating  job- 
lessness, penury,  ignorance  and  other 
causes  of  civil  eruptions.  For  that  reason, 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Way  To  Att.\ck  Rioting's  Roots 

■Those  terrible  days  In  July — the  sudden 
appearance,  as  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
of  a  most  Infuriated  and  degraded  mob;  the 
helplessness  of  property  owners  and  the  bet- 
ter classes:  the  boom  of  cannon  and  rattle  of 
musketry  In  our  streets;  the  sky  lurid  with 
conflagrations;  the  Inconceivable  barbarity 
and  ferocity  of  the  crowd  .  .  .  the  Immense 
destruction  of  property  were  the  first  dread- 
ful revelations  to  many  of  our  people  of  the 
existence  among  us  of  a  great,  Ignorant.  Irre- 
sponsible class  who  were  growing  up  without 
any  permanent  interest  In  the  welfare  of  the 
community,  of  the  success  of  the  government 
...  of  the  gradual  formation  of  this  class  and 
the  dangers  to  be  feared  from  It.  the  agents 
of  this  society  have  Incessantly  warned  the 
public  for  the  past  11  years." 

This  description  of  whites  rioting  In  New 
York  In  1863  could  be  of  Newark  or  Detroit 
or  of  a  dozen  other  American  cities  In  which 
rioting  erupted  this  past  summer.  Daniel  P. 
MoynUian,  who  Is  director  of  the  MIT-Har- 
vard Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies,  states 
that  the  rioting  In  Detroit  and  other  cities 
was  begvin  and  probably  largely  continued  by 
young  persons  who  could  be  described  as 
"urban  underclass."  They  happen  in  this  case 
to  be  Negro.  And  yet.  In  its  first  annual  re- 
port, dated  1854,  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
of  New  York  had  predicted  the  formation  of 
such  a  class  among  the  white  Immigrants  of 
the  city: 

'It  should  be  remembered  that  there  are 
no  dangers  to  the  value  of  property  or  to  the 
permanency  of  our  Institutions  so  great  as 
those  from  the  existence  of  such  a  class  of 
vagabond,  Ignorant,  and  ungoverned  chil- 
dren. This  dangerous  class  has  not  begun  to 
show  Itself  as  It  will  In  eight  or  10  years  when 
these  boys  and  girls  are  matured.  Those  who 
were  too  negligent  or  too  selfish  to  notice 
them  as  children  will  be  fully  aware  of  them 
as  men.  They  will  poison  society.  They  will 
perhaps  be  embittered  at  the  wealth  and  the 
luxuries  they  never  share.  Then  let  society 
beware,  when  the  outcast,  vicious,  reckless 
multitude  of  New  York  boys,  swarming  now 
In  every  foul  alley  and  low  street  come  to 
know  their  power  and  use  It." 

A  decade  or  so  ago,  Moynlhan  says,  we 
began  to  see  the  formation  of  a  Negro  version 
of  this  class  growing  up  In  our  northern  cities. 
We  did  little  or  nothing  about  it. 

Moynlhan  points  out  that  the  basic  condi- 
tions that  would  appear  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  such  a  class  have  clearly  existed 
In  our  cities  for  a  generation  now.  "First  and 
uppermost."  he  says.  "Is  unemployment.  The 
Depression  has  never  ended  for  the  slum 
Negro." 

"To  unemployment  add  low  wages,  add 
miserable  housing,  add  vicious  and  pervasive 
forms  of  racial  discrimination,  comp>ound  It 
all  with  an  essentially  destructive  welfare 
system,  and  a  social  scientist  would  have 
every  ground  on  which  to  predict  violence 
In  this  violent  country." 

The  "destructive  welfare  system"  he  refers 
to  Is  primarily  the  miserable  Federal  Aid  to 
Dependent  Children  program,  which  has  at 
some  time  supported  something  like  six  out 
of  every  10  Negro  youths  reaching  18.  This 
probably  accounts  for  the  steady  deteriora- 
tion of  family  structure  In  low-Income 
neighborhoods.  Probably  not  more  than  a 
third  of  the  children  of  low-Income  Negro 
families  now  18  years  old  have  lived  all  their 
lives  with  both  parents. 

"Breakdown  In  family  relations  among 
poor  persons  Is  a  pretty  good  clue  that  an 
underclass  Is  forming."  according  to  Moynl- 
han. With  something  like  one  New  York  City 


child  In  five  living  on  welfare.  Dr.  Mitchell 
Ginsberg  of  the  Lindsay  administration  this 
summer  declared  the  system  "bankrupt." 

The  Social  Security  Act  Is  right  now  in  the 
process  of  being  overhauled  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, not  by  Its  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committees,  but  by  Its  tax-wrltlng  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee.  It  retains  the  old  welfare 
concept  of  Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  which 
encourages  the  break-up  of  families — if  the 
father  leaves  the  hoiisehold,  the  mother  then 
becomes  eligible  for  relief  for  the  children. 
Too  many  people,  Including  members  of 
Congress,  seem  to  associate  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  exclusively  with  Insurance  taxes 
for  old  age  pensions  and  Medicare.  Actual- 
ly the  Act  has  many  other  titles  which  have 
profound  Infiuence  on  our  welfare  programs, 
including  the  out-moded  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  concept. 

The  opposite  approach  should  be  taken  In 
this  country  to  encourage  permanent  family 
formation  among  the  poor,  whose  chUdren 
should  have  the  advantage  of  the  experience 
of  family  discipline.  Moynlhan  believes  the 
best  known  way  to  do  this  Is  through  a  fam- 
ily (or  children's)  allowance  and  points  out 
that  the  United  States  Is  the  only  industrial 
democracy  In  the  world  that  does  not  have 
such  a  system  of  automatic  payments  to  fam- 
ilies who  are  raising  minor  children.  These 
payments  would  have  the  advantage  that 
everyone  would  get  them,  not  Just  a  special 
segment  artificially  defined  as  below  a  cer- 
tain Income  level.  It  has  worked  well  all 
over  the  world.  Including  Canada.  It  needs 
serious  consideration  In  America. 


UNIQUE  OEO-PEDIATRICIANS'  PRO- 
GRAM TO  IMPROVE  HEALTH  OP 
U.S.  CHILDREN 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  3  years  the  OfiBce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, the  command  post  of  the  war 
on  poverty,  has  chalked  up  many 
achievements  which  the  history  of  our 
times,  I  am  confident,  will  record  as 
uniquely  progressive. 

One  such  achievement — described  as 
"the  largest  cooperative  effort  ever 
undertaken  by  the  Federal  Grovemment 
and  a  voluntary  professional  organiza- 
tion"— was  revealed  recently  in  Chicago. 
This  unprecedented  undertaking,  which 
holds  out  immense  promise  for  improving 
and  maintaining  the  health  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  and  perhaps  millions  of 
American  children,  is  a  working  alliance 
between  the  prestigious  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pediatrics,  representing  10,000 
child  specialists,  and  the  OEO. 

Nothing  can  be  more  precious  to  a 
nation  than  the  well-being  of  its  young- 
sters, the  citizens  and  leaders  of  the  new- 
generation.  Here  in  this  trallblazing  OEO 
program  is  perhaps  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era  of  active  cooperation  between  the 
medical  profession  and  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. It  Is  a  program  that  will  help,  at  the 
beginning,  to  protect  and  improve  the 
health  of  700.000  boys  and  girls  currently 
participating  in  the  Headstart  program.  I 
have  christened  it  "Mediklds." 

Mr.  President,  only  tho.^e  who  have 
personally  cbsei^-ed.  as  ha^'e  members  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment, Manpower,  and  Poverty,  the  horri- 
ble ravages  of  hunger  on  innocent  chil- 
dren can  fully  appreciate  how  Invaluable 
a  program  such  as  this  can  be. 

The  sight  of  tiny  innocent  toddlers 
with  swollen  bellies,  shriveled  limbs  and 
the  open  sores  that  betray  malnutrition 


and  even  starvation,  the  lethargy  and 
llstlessness  that  leave  children  unable  to 
attend  school  BXid  even  apathetic  toward 
chlidlBh  play — these  are  experiences  that 
must  strike  horror  and  revulsion  into  the 
hearts  of  all  adult  men  and  women. 

We  of  the  older  generation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, cannot  be  forgiven  and  should  not 
be  forgiven  for  the  stunted  growth  and 
the  gnawing  pain  in  the  bellies  of  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  children  in  this 
richest  and  most  resourceful  of  all  coun- 
tries. We  should  not  be  forgiven  for  this 
crime  against  a  future  generation  until 
we  make  amends  such  as  this  program 
devised  by  the  OEO  and  the  organization 
of  10,000  childrens'  doctors. 

This  being  true.  Mr.  President,  the  OEO 
and  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 
deserve  more  than  our  praise  for  this 
pioneering  program.  They  deserve  our 
heartfelt  thanks  and  our  prayerful 
wishes  not  only  for  the  success  of  this 
program  but  for  its  enlargement  until 
every  American  child  who  needs  medical 
care  receives  it.  Such  should  be.  from  this 
moment  on.  the  birthright  of  every  child 
born  in  this  land. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  consent  that  an 
article  by  Staff  Writer  Betsy  Bliss,  which 
appeared  in  the  October  25  issue  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  describing  this 
auspicious  alliance  and  program,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Pediatricians   Join   ErroRT   To   Are   Poor — 
700.000  Kids 
(By  Betsy  Bliss) 
Washtnoton. — Add  300  outstanding  pedi- 
atricians to  700,000  Head  Start  youngsters — 
at  60  cente  per  chUd — ajid  get  better  healtto 
care  for  the  nation's  fxxir  chUdren. 

That's  the  goal  of  Dr.  Robert  S.  Mendel- 
sohn, one  of  Chicago's  best-known  pediatri- 
cians. 

Dr.  Mendelsohn  Tuesday  was  named  medi- 
cal director  of  a  new  alliance  between  the 
10,000-member  American  Academy  of  Pedi- 
atrics and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. It  is  the  largest  co-operative  effort  ever 
undertaken  by  the  federal  government  and 
a  voluntary  professional  org&nlzatloti. 

The  partnership  and  Dr.  Mendelsohn's  ap- 
pointment were  announced  during  the  annu- 
al meeting  of  the  AAP  at  the  Washington 
Hilton  Hotel. 

Called  Medical  Consultation  Service  Proj- 
ect Head  Start,  the  program  will  enll«t  pri- 
vate physicians  on  a  part-time  basis  to  im- 
prove effectiveness  of  existing  Head  Start 
medical  progrsiins  and  to  bring  In  the  physi- 
cians' knowledge  of  additional  financial  and 
medical  resources. 

The  project  Involves  a  $361,000  contract 
between  the  OEO  and  AAP — or  about  60 
cents  per  chUd.  "Considering  the  consultants' 
many  outside  contacts,  we  expect  to  be  get- 
ting a  lot  of  our  money,"  an  OEO  spokesman 
said. 

The  consultants  will  be  paid  $100  a  day, 
the  standard  government  consulting  fee.  But 
they  will  work  only  about  2%  days  a  year 
per  project.  Each  will  be  assigned  to  assist 
three  or  four  Head  Start  programs. 

The  outside  pediatricians  will  have  no  au- 
thority over  present  Head  Start  medical  di- 
rectors. Instead,  "we'll  be  a  kind  of  mediaU 
ombudsman,  advocating  the  chUd's  best  In- 
terests." Dr.  Mendelsohn  said. 

Problems  In  poverty  medicine,  he  added. 
Include  hearing  and  visual  Impairment,  den- 
tal decay,  anemia  and  psychological  and 
mental  retardation.  "But  we  want  to  do  more 
than  direct  trouble;   we  want  to  make  sure 
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that  each  child  gets  treatment  and  follow-up 
care." 

Initially  the  American  Academy  of  Pedi- 
atrics will  select  300  physician-consultants, 
on  a  geographic  basis,  from  Its  membership 
and  other  leaders  In  the  field  of  child  health. 
Criteria  for  acceptance  Include  "outstanding 
professional  reputation  and  leadership  in 
nonmedical,  civic  activities." 

Already  430  pediatricians  have  accepted  In- 
vitations for  consideration.  This  "enthusias- 
tic response,"  according  to  Dr.  Mendelsohn. 
Is  evidence  of  "doctors'  basic  humanistic  im- 
p'olses  and  social  consciences — ^which  have 
not  been  encouraged  in  any  kind  of  struc- 
tural way." 

Pediatricians  have  traditionally  taken  a 
different  approach  from  the  American  Medi- 
cal Assn.  toward  social  problems  and  private- 
public  co-operation.  AAP  began  as  a  protest 
In  1922  against  AMA  opposition  to  a  federal 
maternal  and  infant  program. 

The  AAP-OEO  partnership  symbolizes,  Dr. 
Mendelsohn  believes,  a  "growing  general 
awareness  of  the  need  to  provide  equal  medl- 
oil  services  to  all.  What  is  happening  in 
many  medical  fields  is  that  doctors  are  sit- 
ting down  with  social  workers,  educators, 
administrators,  and  finding  ways  to  work  to- 
gether." 


PARTNERS  OF  THE  ALLIANCE  FOR 
PROGRESS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  last  June 
the  National  Association  of  the  Partners 
of  the  Alliance  sponsored  a  meeting  of 
their  National  Rural  Development  Ad- 
visory Committee  in  Washington,  DC. 
This  committee  Is  composed  of  Agricul- 
tural experts  from  a  number  of  U.S. 
States  participating  In  the  Partners  of 
the  Alliance  program,  the  citizen  level 
involvement  of  people  working  toward 
the  broad  objectives  of  the  Alliance  for 
P»rogress.  Among  participating  States 
with  representatives  on  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Advisory  Committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  the  Partners  are 
Alabama.  New  Jersey.  Wisconsin.  Texas, 
Missouri.  Pennsylvania.  Florida,  Louisi- 
ana, Utah,  Idaho,  Arkansas.  Michigan, 
and  Vermont.  The  Pennsylvania  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance  are  represented  by 
Dr.  Russell  Dlckerson.  vice  dean.  College 
of  Agriculture.  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity, at  University  Park. 

The  committee  met  to  consider  ways 
and  means  for  the  Partners  of  the  Al- 
liance committees,  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere, to  assist  in  the  development  of 
democratic  Institutions  in  rural  Latin 
America,  and  how  to  assist  also  in  In- 
creasing the  level  of  food  production. 
The  committee  favored  a  campesino- 
orlented  program  and  pledged  to  work 
toward  the  goal  of  providing  material 
and  technical  assistance  for  agricul- 
turally oriented  self-help  projects  in 
Latin  America. 

Mr.  President,  since  that  meeting,  a 
number  of  agricultural  teams  from  sev- 
eral participating  U.S.  Partner  States 
have  gone  to  pilot  areas  to  conduct  on 
the  ground  surveys  designed  to  Imple- 
ment the  basic  goals  of  the  Rural  Devel- 
opment Advisory  Committee.  Among 
those  teams  which  have  traveled  were 
technicians  In  agriculture  from  Arkan- 
sas and  Michigan.  The  States  of  Ver- 
mont, Texas,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania are  scheduled  to  send  teams  very 
soon. 

Dr.  Dlckerson  of  Pennsylvania  State 
University  nlso  serves  as  the  chairman 


of  the  Pennsylvania  Partners  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  He  I'ecently  announced 
plans  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange 
tc  join  in  the  effort  to  assist  farmers  in 
Pennsylvania's  Partner  State  of  Bahia 
in  Brazil.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  published  in  the  Greater 
Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce 
News  for  September  14,  1967,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  for  the  in- 
terest of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Partners,    Ghange    To    Help    Improve    Food 
Production    on    Bahian    Farms 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Grange  Is  Joining 
hands  with  the  Pennsylvania-Bahla  Partners 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  to  develop  pro- 
grams which  would  help  farmers  in  the 
Brazilian  State  of  Bahla  to  Increase  their 
food  production. 

The  disclosure  came  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Partners'  Board  of  Trustees  In  the  Board 
Room  of  the  Philadelphia  National  Bank  on 
Tuesday,  when  Dr.  Russell  B.  Dlckerson, 
Chairman  of  the  Partners'  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, reported  that  John  W.  Scott,  Master 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  has  ex- 
pressed the  desire  of  his  organization  to  co- 
op>erate  with  the  Partners  on  a  Bahian  agri- 
cultural program. 

VISrr    PLANNED 

First  step  in  the  development  of  the  pro- 
gram, Dr.  Dlckerson  said,  will  be  a  trip  to 
Bahla  later  this  year  by  himself  and  a  rep- 
resentative of  Mr.  Scott. 

During  the  visit  to  Bahia,  which  Is  being 
made  at  the  invitation  of  James  H.  Boren, 
Federal  Director  of  the  Partners  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  program,  Dr.  Dlckerson 
and  the  Grange  representative  will  survey 
conditions  on  Bahian  farms  and  determine 
ways  in  which  the  Partners-Grange  may  be 
of  most  help  to  the  campeslnos  (farmers). 

rORMS     OUTLINED 

Dr.  Dlckerson,  who  is  Assistant  Dean,  Di- 
rector Of  Resident  Education  and  Coordi- 
nator of  International  Development  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University's  College  cf 
Agriculture,  explained  that  this  help  might 
take  various  forms. 

It  could  be  help  In  improving  seed,  fertil- 
izer, or  pesticides,  he  said,  assistance  in 
forming  an  organization  to  Improve  farmer 
credit;  assistance  In  Improvement  of  market- 
ing. Including  transportation,  storage,  or 
processing:  help  in  land  and  water  develop- 
ment, including  Irrigation,  or  aid  in  provid- 
ing machinery  and  equipment,  such  as  small 
tools,  water  pumps,  small  generators,  and 
tractors. 

As  Is  the  case  with  other  Partners'  proj- 
ects, programs  will  be  sought  which  permit 
the  Bahlans  to  help  themselves  as  much  as 
possible.  Dr.  Dlckerson  added.  The  self-help 
concept  Is  a  cornerstone  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
Bahla  Partnership,  whose  Pennsylvania  Com- 
mittee was  organized  in  1965  by  Chamber 
officials  and  other  civic  leaders. 

Frederick  Heldrlng.  President  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania-Bahla Partners  and  Senior  Vice 
President,  International  Division.  Phila- 
delphia National  Bank,  reported  that  a  new 
slate  of  officers  has  been  elected  by  the 
Bahian  counterpart  of  the  Partners'  orga- 
nization. Heading  the  slate  is  Jayme  Messeder 
de  Souza  Scares,  President,  who  succeeds  Dr. 
Jorge  Calmon,  who  has  headed  the  Bahian 
organization  since  its  inception  In  1965. 


A  DESERVED  TRIBUTE  TO  A  RE- 
MARKABLE WOMAN:  MRS.  LYN- 
DON B.  JOHNSON 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  Mrs.  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  recently  visited  one  of 


the  Nation's  most  prestigious  universi- 
ties and  was  subjected  to  the  kind  of 
rudeness  that  seems  to  be  commonplace 
nowadays  among  irresponsible  elements 
on  our  campuses. 

I  do  not  suppose  any  Member  of  this 
body  feels  more  strenuously  than  I  about 
the  American  right  to  dissent.  But  to- 
day it  seems  to  me  that  increasingly 
those  who  are  dissenting  are  indeed  de- 
stroying the  basic  philosophy  of  what 
dissent  is  all  about. 

I  know  tiiat  Mrs.  Johnson  is  too  gra- 
cious to  complain  about  the  treatment 
accorded  her. 

Mr.  President,  we  had  a  similar  situa- 
tion at  Indiana  University  when  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk  spoke  there  last 
week.  Some  two  dozen  or  so  hecklers  al- 
most prevented  4,000  students  and  fac- 
ulty members  from  hearing  our  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

I  believe  all  responsible  Americans  will 
join  in  sternly  condemning  such  inex- 
cusable boorishness  and  poor  Judgment 
by  those  who  have  abused  the  right  to 
dissent  by  acting  like  a  mob  of  savages. 

Our  First  Lady  deserves  better  treat- 
ment. She  is  a  remarkable  woman,  whose 
keen  Intellect  and  warm  heart  deserves 
the  Nation's  respect  and  admiration. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  Lady  Bird  Johnson 
personifies  the  best  qualities  of  American 
womanhood  through  her  loyalty  and  de- 
votion to  her  family,  and  her  concern 
and  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  no  secret  that  she  Is  a  tower  of 
strength  to  the  President,  his  confidante 
and  helpmate,  who  helps  to  ease  his  enor- 
mous burdens  through  her  kind  and  un- 
derstanding ways. 

I  am  proud  to  pay  tribute  to  such  a 
woman,  and  extend  to  her  my  deep  ad- 
miration and  respect. 

I  think  It  is  well  worth  recalling  a  re- 
cent Interview  with  Mrs.  Johnson  that 
appeared  In  the  New  York  Times.  I  doubt 
whether  any  of  the  thoughtless  hecklers 
read  that  interview.  For  if  they  had,  their 
Jeers  would  have  been  turned  to  cheers 
In  the  presence  of  such  a  woman.  And  al- 
though it  is  "after  the  fact,"  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
this  Interview  in  the  Record,  with  the 
hope  that  those  who  participated  in  the 
rudeness  to  Mrs.  Johnson  may  feel  the 
full  weight  of  shame  for  their  Ill-man- 
nered act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  interview 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Talk   WrrH  the  First  Lady 

(  Note. — Mrs.  Johnson  is  interviewed  at  the 
White  House  by  Henry  Brandon,  the  Wash- 
ington correspondent  and  associate  editor  of 
the  Sunday  Times  of  London.) 

Note  you  grew  up  in  Texas,  and  I'm  sure 
that  the  scenery  and  the  people  have  had  a 
great  influence  on  you.  Would  you  tell  me  a 
little  about  what  it  means  to  grow  up  in 
Texas? 

For  me  it  meant  growing  up  in  what's  af- 
fectionately called  Deep  East  Texas,  which 
is  the  economy  and  the  culture  and  the  land- 
scape of  the  South.  It  was  In  Harrison 
County,  close  to  the  Louisiana  line.  My  fa- 
ther was  a  landowner  and  merchant.  The 
economy  Is  cotton — at  that  time.  I  mean.  It 
was — almost  entirely  a  one-crop  way  of  liv- 
ing. And  we  lived  in  a  big.  old.  red-brick 
house  with  white  columns  which.  In  terms  of 
our  country,  was  an  old  bouse.  It  was  built 
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before  the  Civil  War  and  the  bricks  were 
right  on  the  place,  and  It's  still  a  quite  noble- 
looking  old  house. 

Mv  mother  died  when  I  was  5,  which  was, 
rm  sure,  quite  a  radical  change  in  my  life, 
although  at  5  one  is  anesthetized  and  one 
doesn't  know   It,   you   know,   and   I   didn't. 

My  greatest  delight  as  a  very  small  child 
was  to  have  her  read  to  me.  My  two  brothers, 
Tony  and  Tommy,  were  gone  most  of  my 
childhood  years  off  to  school  In  New  York 
and  various  places. 

What  difference  did  it  make  being  brought 
up  by  your  father,  without  a  mother? 

When  mv  mother  died,  my  daddy  neces- 
sarily had  to  take  over.  He  had  quite  a  good 
deaf  of  land  and  was  always  buying  more 
from  those  people  who  moved  to  town,  even 
m  those  days.  He  had  a  large  country  store 
and  cotton  gin,  and  he  took  me  with  him  a 
lot  It  made  me  very  aware  of  him  and  very 
admiring  of  him.  which  one  necessarily  would 
have  been  because  he  was  a  commanding 
figure.  In  his  small  world  he  was  a  man  of 
size  and  authority  and  presence. 

The  size  was  physical  as  well  as  In  char- 
acter. He  was  about  6  feet  3  and  very  broad- 
shouldered  and  a  rather  handsome  man  and, 
nice  all  the  men  in  his  family,  had  a  name 
that's  dear  to  me — Thomas  Jefferson  Taylor. 
No  kin  to  their  famous  namesake  whatsoever 
except  the  kin  of  loving  admiration. 

But.  you  know,  some  people  say  that  you're 
a  very  good  businesswoman,  too.  Has  this 
something  to  do  with  watching  your  father 
at  work? 

It  taught  me  the  Importance  of  a  solid 
economic  base.  On  the  other  hand,  no,  Mr. 
Brandon.  I  think  my  business  acumen  Is 
much  exaggerated.  I  simply  hope  I  have  a 
sense  of  judgment  about  people.  I've  tried 
to  select  good  people  who  have  helped  run 
the  business  interests  I  have  and  make  It 
worth  their  while  to  stay  with  us  through 
the  vears,  establishing  strong  cords  of  friend- 
ship and  Interest  with  them.  Then,  as  It  so 
happens.  I  landed  In  a  growing  industry  In 
1  growing  community  and  20  or  25  years 
passed.  That's  Just  the  story  of  the  economic 
progress  of  our  country  really — no  credit  to 
me. 
What  was  your  life  like  as  a  childt 

People  always  look  back  at  It  now  and 
assume  it  was  lonely.  To  me  It  definitely  was 
nor.  I  lived  In  a  country  of  farm  lands  and 
pine  forests  and  little  country  lanes.  In  spring 
there  were  wild  Cherokee  roses  along  the 
;ence  rows,  and  In  the  woods  there  were 
violets.  In  the  fall  the  roads  are  real  bright 
with  the  sweet  gum  and  hickory  trees  and  all 
the  fall  foliage:  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  Just 
iiAlklng  and  fishing  and  swimming. 

When  I  was  5,  after  my  mother's  death. 
my  Aunt  Effle  from  Alabama,  my  mother's 
sister,  came  to  live  with  me.  She  was  a  very 
jeatle  and  rare  person.  I  cannot  say  that  any 
of  her  gifts  to  me  In  raising  me  were  on  the 
material  or  practical  side,  but  she  certainly 
did  Instill  In  me  more  valuable  ones  like  a 
love  of  nature  and  an  enjoyment  of  the  world 
around  me. 

What  kind  of  education  did  you  have? 

The  first  years  were  at  a  little  one-room 
school  right  up  the  hill  from  home  called 
Fern  School.  We  were  about  eight  children, 
and  all  the  grades  were  taught  in  the  same 
room.  And  then  high  school  In  Jefferson  and 
In  Marshall,  where  I  drove  myself  back  and 
forth  the  15  miles  to  school  for  two  years, 
and  St.  Mary's  School  for  Girls  In  Dallas. 
And  on  I  went  to  the  University  of  Texas, 
and  that  was  a  very  great  step  becatise  I— 
well,  I  had  the  feeling  that  all  the  doore 
of  the  world  swung  open. 

Wasn't  it  something  unusual  for  a  girl  to 
go  to  the  university  then? 

Oh.  no.  not  at  all.  Of  the  6.000  student 
body  at  that  time,  I  don't  know  how  many 
girls  there  were,  but  I  would  say  at  least  a 
third  and  maybe  more. 


You  laid  you  were  driving  yourself  to 
school — was  it  unusual  for  a  girl  to  have  a 
car? 

Yes.  but  It  was  simply  the  fact  that  living 
15  miles  out  in  the  country,  it  was  an  awful 
chore  for  my  daddy  to  have  to  delegate  some 
person  from  his  business  to  take  me  in  and 
out. 

So   in   a   way    there   was   a   certain    inde- 
pendence already  developing  in  you? 
Quite. 

When  did  you  meet  the  President? 
I  suppose  It  was  because  I  went  to  the 
university,  because  there  I  made  quite  a 
few  friends.  Among  them.  Gene  Boehrlnger. 
who  was  secretary  to  a  member  of  the  Texas 
Railroad  Commission  and  had  many  friends 
In  the  political  world.  She  was  a  friend  of 
Lyndon's  father,  who  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Teaxs  Legislature  off  and  on  for 
20  years.  And  she  was  also  a  friend  of  Lyn- 
don's and  probably  had  a  number  of  dates, 
although  they  were  Jurt  frtenda,  they  both 
assured  me.  And  it  was  through  her  that 
I  met  him — In  her  boss"  office.  In  fact. 
Neither  of  us  quite  remembers  the  exact 
date  .  .  .  maybe  the  very  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember of  1934. 

Was  it  a  long  courtship? 
No.  Prom  approximately  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember until  we  married  on  Nov.  17. 
So  he's  really  a  very  fast  worker? 
Yes.  When  I  met  him.  he  asked  me  for 
a  date  at  breakfast  the  next  morning— and 
breakfast   turned   out   to   be    also   about   a 
four-hour    drive    out   into    the    country    in 
which  we  dlBCXiseed  everythli»g  about  eadi 
other. 

Was  it  love  at  first  sight? 
Not  on  my  part.  It  was  keen  Interest  and 
excitement.  When  I  say  we  discussed  every- 
thing, I  mean  he  told  me  a  great  deal  about 
his  Job — he  was  at  that  time  secretary  to 
Congressman  (Richard  M.)  Kleberg  from 
Corpus  Christl — and  about  his  interests  and 
his  family.  Then  he  asked  me  If  I  would 
drive  with  him  to  meet  hlfl  mother  and 
father. 

On  the  first  date? 

Yes.  I  think  It  was  probably — ^I'm  trying 
to  remember— I  think  It  was  the  next  day 
we  went  to  see  his  mother  and  father,  and 
I  did  not  know  what  sort  of  young  man  I 
had  met.  I  Jtist  knew  that  he  was  different 
from  anybody  I'd  ever  met  before — more 
Intense  and  driving  and.  somehow  or  other, 
more  alive. 

In  talking  about  hU  job,  it  must  have 
already  been  clear  that  he  toas  an  ambitious 
person? 

Yes.  I  would  say  certainly  ambitious,  but 
more  a  person  who  was  Immersed,  enthralled 
in  doing  his  Job.  and  because  it  was  impor- 
tant to  him  he  wanted  to  talk  about  It  to 
someone  that  he  felt  he  was  beginning  to 
like. 

Did  he  ever  as  a  young  man  like  to  say 
to  you,  "I'd  like  to  become  President"? 

No,  never,  never  i  laughs) .  And  then  I  re- 
member so  distinctly  meeting  his  mother 
and  father  and  Just  seeing  how  much  they 
loved  him  and  how  much  their  lives  centered 
around  him.  and  also  a  certain  question  In 
their  eyes  about  "Who  are  you?"  and  "What 
part  do  you  play?"  Then  he  asked  me  to 
go  down  to  meet  his  boss,  Congressman  Kle- 
bere  |a  grandson  of  Richard  King,  founder 
of  the  1.125.000-acre  King  Ranch),  which 
was  quite  an  experience,  because  the  Bklng 
Ranch  was  a  fabulous  place  then,  as  now, 
and  presided  over  at  that  time  by  a  woman 
of  great  authority — sort  of  a  head  of  the 
clan— Grandmother  Kleberg,  for  whom  my 
husband  had  a  great  admiration,  and  I  think 
she  liked  him.  too. 

Now,  in  Texas  terms  you  really  lived  in 
more  sumptuous  surroundings  than,  I  pre- 
sume, the  Johnson  family  did.  How  did  this 
strike  you  at  first? 

Well,  Mr.  Brandon,  there  was  nothing  In 
my  background  that  would  have  taught  me 


to  seek  the  same  kind  of  economic  level  I 
had,  One  rather  turned  one's  back  on  aiming 
toward  that,  because  there  was  always  the 
thought  that  with  hard  work  and  ablUty  you 
could  arrive  at  just  about  anywhere  you 
wanted  to.  Heaven  knows,  my  father  had 
come  up  from  no  economic  background  to  a 
very  solid  one,  and  as  for  my  husband's  fam- 
ily, his  father  had  been  a  rancher,  farmer 
and  legislator— the  latt«r  is  a  very  sapping 
job  as  regards  making  money — you  don't 
make  any — and  yet  he  loved  public  service 
and  he  put  an  awful  lot  of  time  in  on  it. 
And  his  fortunes  had  risen  and  fallen  with 
the  depressions  and  with  the  slope  of  the 
years,  and  at  the  time  I  met  Lyndon  they 
were  of  quite  modest  means.  That  to  me  was 
obvious  and  no  barrier. 

When  did  he  propose  to  you  finally? 
He  and  I  are  really  not  quite  sure,  but  I 
think  it  was  perhaps  the  second  day — of 
course.  I  didn't  believe  It.  I  just  thought- 
well,  nobody  In  quite  such  clear  terms  had 
made  such  a  proposal  on  the  second  day,  but 
I  Just  couldn't  beUeve  that  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  take  such  a  chance  any  more  than  I 
wouJd  at  that  time. 

How  old  were  ycu  then? 
I  was  21. 
And  he  was? 
Twenty-six. 
Old  you  decide  to  wait? 

The  decision  on  my  part  was,  "We'll  wait," 
and  on  his  part,  "We'll  go  ahead  pretty 
soon." 

And  then  you  got  married,  and  how  soon 
did  he  try  to  get  into  politics  after  that? 

Well,  I  would  say  that  he  was  in  politics, 
actually,  when  I  met  him,  because  being  sec- 
retary to  a  Congressman  you  learn  all  about 
the  job.  and  his  boss  was  an  open  and  gen- 
erous man  who  made  It  possible  for  him  to 
exercise  some  amount  of  Initiative  and 
Judgment. 

At  any  rate,  we  came  to  Washington,  we 
lived  here  from  right  after  the  honeymoon 
m  early  December  of  1934  until  the  following 
July — at  which  time  he  was  offered  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  the  job  of  State  Director  of 
the  National  Youth  Administration  for 
Texas,  one  of  those  many  efforte  of  the  early 
depression  years  to  help  young  folks  of  high- 
school  and  college  age  get  skills  and  educa- 
tion. It  was  Just  tailored  to  his  loves,  and  so 
he  accepted  the  job.  We  came  back  to  Texas 
In  August  of  '35. 

The  period  of  N.Y.A.  wae  one  of  the  richest 
and  happiest  and  most  productive  of  our 
lives.  It's  remembered  with  great  warmth  and 
spice  and  satisfaction.  LjTidon  was  In  that 
until  suddenly.  In  February  of  *37,  the  Con- 
gressman from  Tenth  District  [James  P. 
Buchanan  1  —his  district — died.  Overnight  he 
was  confronted  with,  "Shall  I  run  for  this 
unexpired  term?  Do  I  take  the  plunge?  Do  I 
dare?" 

Then  he  took  the  first  plunge  into  politics. 
How  clear  were  his  ambitions  then — I  mean — 
To  go  to  Congress  from  the  Tenth  District, 
and  that — oh.  that.  Mr.  Brandon,  was  and 
is  a  very  wonderful  thing.  He  was  pretty  dar- 
ing to  assume  he  could  because  he  was  stUI 
a  very  young  man  and  from  a  county  which 
was  the  smallest  of  the  10  counties  of  the 
district,  with  the  least  population,  and  he 
was  on  a  field  of  10  candidates.  He  left  the 
hotise  terribly  early  In  the  morning,  and  I 
didn't  see  him  until  long  after  midnight— 
we  were  living  In  a  little  rented  apartment — 
and  he  worked  awfully  hard  across  those  10 
counties,  and  my  contribution  was  simply 
to  talk  to  the  grocery  man  and  the  lau'adry 
man  and  to  my  own  friends. 
you  didn't  actually  campaign^ 
Now.  I  didn't.  I  would  have  loved  to  begin 
even  then,  but  I  was  pretty  shy  and,  well,  I 
just  didn't.  I  did  help,  though,  because  we 
couldn't  really  have  taken  this  plunge  if  It 
hadn't  been  for  the  fact  that  my  daddy  w.ie 
still  handling  my  Inheritance  from  my 
mother,  and  so  I  just  called  him  up  and  said. 
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"Can  I  have  a  part  of  It?"  And  he  said  at 
was  on  Sunday  when  I  called  him),  "Well, 
honey.  I  cant  get  It  to  you  before  tomorrow 
morning  at  9  when  the  banlt  opens."  That  was 
the  nnaiiclul  basis,  and  the  cttaipiilgn  iintJed 
on  April  10,  und  he  was  elected.  And  Chough 
It  took  him  several  years,  he  Insisted  on  pay- 
ing this  back. 

So  you  really  encouraged  him  to  go  into 
politicaT 

Yes,  I  was  committed  and  Interested,  be- 
cause after  all,  by  that  time  I'd  h.*d  a  2% 
years'  Indoctrination.  The  very  first  thing 
after  we  married,  Lyndon  asked  me  to  learn 
the  names  of  the  county  seats  of  those  coun- 
ties that  his  boss  represented  and,  say,  three 
or  four  of  the  outstanding  men  who  were 
able  to  get  things  dune  In  each  county  and 
the  basis  of  his  district's  economy  and  work- 
ing. 

So  already  you  were  in  favor  of  women 
in  poltticsT  This  tvas  in  your  blood 

No.  I  wouldn't  say  that.  I  was  in  favor  of 
everyone  knowing  about  their  part  of  the 
country  and  having  their  say  about  It.  And 
I  was  very  much  In  favor  of  my  husband 
making  the  try.  although  I  recognized  what 
a  slim  chance  he  had. 

Were  you  ever  tempted  to  go  into  politics 
yourself? 

Good  heavens,  no!  Not  then,  now  or  ever. 

You  went  on  yr.ir  own  whistle -stop  cam- 
paign tour  much  later,  which  t  thought  was 
very  courageous  and  very  enter pri-ing  Yet 
I  had  certain  reservations  obowf  it  at  the 
time,  because  people  were  not  voting  for  you 
but  for  your  husband,  therefore  you  were 
vfing  your  charm  and  personality  to  help 
your  husband.  How  do  you  feel  about  this? 

Mr.  Brandon,  I  think  In  this  country  there 
Is  still  the  legend,  the  deep  strain  of  feeling, 
that  people  want  to  know  the  m.in  that 
they're  entrusting  .so  much  of  their  own 
power  to.  and  not  even  the  rl.slnp  prevalence 
of  radio  and  television  has  taken  aw.iy  that 
personal  bond  of  "campaigning  on  the  court- 
house square,"  meeting  everybody  and  .shak- 
ing hands,  and  knowing  what  that  man  Is 
like.  Well,  the  man  can't  be  everywhere  and 
meet  everybody.  An  interpreter — somebody 
close  to  him.  his  wife  or  members  of  hla  fam- 
ily— can  do  something  to  explain  him.  his 
alms,  his  character,  his  hopes  for  the  folks. 
and  I  was  simply  an  extension,  an  Inter- 
preter. 

Do  you  think  that  the  ne^cs  media  like 
radio  and  television  project  the  Prenident 
as  you  see  him?  You  krtow,  some  people's 
pi^sonalitv  comes  over  on  television  very 
accurately,  others  don't. 

I  do  think  that  he  Is  at  his  best  In  a  small 
group  of  people  where  he  simply  talks  straight 
from  the  heart.  There's  a  pungency  and  a 
color  and  a  humor  and  a  force  In  meetings 
of  that  sort,  and  It  may  be  equally  as  good  In 
a  face-to-face  confrontation  with  a  larger 
group.  It  Is  somewhat  diluted  and  restricted 
when  It  gets  to  the  mechanics  of  TV  and  the 
great  Invisible  audience.  I  do  not  think  it 
Is  quite  as  good  as  face  to  face.  I  think  It's 
perhaps  because  he's  used  to  and  likes  that 
bond  of  looking  at  people  and  feeling  their 
response.  Nevertheless.  I  have  seen  him  lots 
of  times  on  TV  when  I  thought,  "That  Is  the 
real  flavor  of  the  man  coming  through." 

Why  at  times  doesn't  that  flavor  come 
through? 

I  simply  think  that  the  sheer  mechanics 
and  the  absence  of  the  audience  make  it 
somewhat  more  difficult  for  some  people.  He  s 
a  human  man  and  not  a  machine  man. 

Do  you  think  he  is  somewhat  afraid  of 
these  machines'' 

No,  not  at  all.  He  Just  la  not  responsive  to 
them.  He  responds  to  humans. 

Is  he  ever  afraid? 

Yee,  of  course.  He  would  be  less  than  In- 
telligent If  he  weren't  afraid  sometimes 
SomeUmee  you  have  to  be  afraid,  evaluate 
the  alternatives,  choose  the  one  that  you 
think  holds  the  lea»t  fear,  holds  the  least 
dynamite  and  obstacles,  and  go  ahead.  I  don't 


think   any   really   wise,   aware   person   could 
say  that  he  wasn't  ever  afraid. 

Do  you  remember  when  the  President  dis- 
cussed with  you  such  alternatives  that  in- 
volve— more  or  less — fear? 

Those  several  times  wnen  there  have  been 
those  dead-of-the-nlght  calls  that  some 
violence  luifi  erupted  in  some  part  of  Che 
world,  and  when  there  are  minutes  only  to 
evaluate  action — because  one  thing  yau  don  c 
have  IS  the  luxury  of  inaction,  and  you  try 
to  balance  alternatives  based  on  Judgment  ot 
Che  beet  people  you  know  and  pick  which- 
ever path  offers  the  moet  hope  and  the  least 
dynamlce.  And  In  a  democracy  yju  mujt 
weigh  always  whac  p.Uh  you  can  get  yjur 
Congress  and  your  allies  to  follow  you  on. 

How  much  can  you  give  him  in  this  sort  of 
situation? 

I  can  give  none,  really,  except  a  peaceiui 
setting  right  here  la  the  house.  The  besi 
thing  I  can  do  for  him  Is  to  try  to  create 
a  pleasant  little  Island  where  be  can  work — 
wnere  you  like  the  fcKxl  and  where  you  are 
not  constantly  bothered  with  questions 
about  household  and  family  and  where  yo.i 
know  you're  coming  back  to  somebody  who, 
even  if  they  don't  always  agree  with  what 
you're  doing,  are  noc  going  to — 

Are  you  not  being  too  modest?  Because 
you  are  a  very  alert,  very  intelligent  W07nan, 
and  you  will  understand  the  President's  di- 
lemmas and.  after  all.  you  are  his  best  friend 
and  it's  very  difficult  these  days  to  have 
somebody  one  can  trust  100  per  cent. 

Perhaps  there  Is  this — I'm  terribly  aver- 
age— something  like  litmus  paper — and  I 
think  maybe  my  reaction  would  be  the  reac- 
tion of  millions  of  people  across  the  country. 
On,  for  example,  a  big  controversial  question 
with  Innumerable  ramifications.  If  I  have  a 
stralght-from-the-heart  reaction.  It  may  have 
some  value  in  that  respect.  Certainly  I  can 
give  him  a  very  honest  criticism.  In  this 
Job — his  Job^you  are  surounded  by  two 
things — adulation  and  "yes,"  "yes."  "yes," 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  acid  bath  of  biting 
criticism.  Maybe  somewhere  in  between  there 
Is  a  firmer  ground  for  reaction  to  a  state  of 
affairs  and  saying  what  you  think  about  It. 

Does  he  take  criticism  from  you  easily? 

Yes,  I  think  so.  I'm  not  thinking  of  It  so 
much  In  terms  of  criticism  as  of  saying.  "This 
Is  what  I  think  about  It,  and  why."  And  It  Is 
sometimes  different  from  his  own  view — but, 
goodness  knows,  he  asks  all  sorts  of  people 
that  he  trusts  for  their  reaction. 

Now,  I  presume  that  you  really  know  some- 
thing about  Washington  politics  or  national 
politics.  Is  this  where  the  President  takes 
your  advice  most? 

Mr.  Brandon,  I  tblnk  perhaps  you  think 
I've  entered  Into  It  more  substantively  than 
I  have.  I  have  feelings  about  people  and  pro- 
grams, but  I  think  mostly  it's  been  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  citizen  that's  going  to  be 
affected  by  those  things,  and  then  the  wife 
of  the  man.  No,  sir,  I  don't  think  ot  myself 
as  deeply  versed— I  don't  know  the  first  thing 
about  parliamentary  procedures. 

you  mentioned  that  you  are  interested  in 
programs.  What  programs,  and  how  did  you 
come  to  select  them? 

After  Lyndon  was  elected  In  '64,  and  when 
we  got  back  and  settled  here  early  In  Janu- 
ary of  '65,  I  began  to  think  of  what  I  could 
do  to  be  of  help  to  him  and  his  alms.  What 
had  the  greatest  appeal  to  me  (and  I  think 
In  order  to  work  on  something  It  has  to  be 
something  that  you  love  and  know  a  little  bit 
about)  was  the  whole  field  of  conservation 
and  beautlflcatlon.  And  If  you'll  come  up 
with  a  better  word  for  it  than  that  last,  I  will 
thank  you  kindly. 

Why  did  I  choose  It?  I  think  because  what 
has  given  me  the  most  Joy,  what  surfaces 
when  I  think  back  over  the  last  50  years,  are 
things  like  walking  through  the  plney  woods 
of  Ei?.t  Tex.as  listening  to  the  wind  sighing, 
or  along  the  banks  of  Caddo  Lake  with 
gnarled  cypress  trees  heavy  with  moss,  and, 
well,  the  whole  beautiful  picture  of  our  di- 


verse country  .  .  ,  and  the  little  towns  with 
the  squares  that  have  the  elm  trees  all 
around  the  courthouse,  and  the  long  shaded 
reeldentlal  streets,  and  I  want  that  to  be  Just 
as  good  for  our  grandchildren's  children  as 
It  was  for  me.  So  beautlficatlon  became  one 
of  the  primary  things  I  Interested  myself  in. 
The  other  was  Headstart.  one  of  the  many 
educational  programs — and  that's  my  hug- 
band's  moet  loved  field.  It  attempts  to  help 
youngsters  of  4  and  5  who  have  lived  In  de- 
prived circumstances— to  give  them  an  op- 
portunity to  play  with  other  youngsters,  to 
have  medical  examinations  which  will  reveal 
anything  like  bad  eyesight,  bad  hearing,  the 
sort  of  thing  that  would  burden  their  start 
In  school — to  give  them  something  of  the 
same  vocabulary  and  ability  to  cope  that 
other  youngsters  have  when  they  hit  first 
grade,  so  they'll  get  there  with  hope  and  In- 
terest rather  than  be  burdened  with  that 
feeling  of  failure  already  at  the  age  of  6. 

Now,  the  beautification  program  has  very 
icide    ramifications,  hasn't   it? 

Yes.  Mr.  Brandon,  It  began,  of  course,  as 
everything  should  begin,  right  at  home.  I 
mean,  for  me  It  began  with  setting  up  the 
Uomniuiife  for  a  More  Beautiful  Capital, 
wnica  operates  here  In  Washington.  But  as 
tne  monins  went  by.  I  found  that  It  has  so 
many  ramlhcatlons — right  down  to  the  level 
of  getting  people  not  to  chuck  that  bottle  or 
mat  piece  of  paper  out  the  car  window  as 
they  drive  along,  because  the  sheer  amount 
of  Utter  In  this  country,  now  that  we're  really 
a  "packaged  society — everything  comes  all 
wrapped  up  so  fancy,  you  know — is  tremen- 
dous. The  cost  of  It  has  actually  gotten  to  be 
32  cents  per  article  picked  up  off  the  highway. 

And  speaking  of  highways,  you  know  the 
highways  of  the  U.S-A.  are  the  biggest  public- 
works  program  In  the  history  of  mankind — 
bigger  than  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  tem- 
ples of  Greece  or  Rome — they  cost  more 
money,  take  up  more  land  and  they  can  be 
beautiful  as  well  as  being  functional  and 
safe.  I  think  we're  Just  now  beginning  to 
apply  some  sort  of  esthetic  barometer  to 
them.  Of  course.  Mr.  Brandon.  I  sort  of 
stepped  on  to  a  moving  train  in  all  this. 

Part  of  the  beautification  program  is  city 
planning,  and  the  great  problem  of  the  cities 
today  is  that  the  center  becomes  all-Negro 
and  the  whites  are  moving  out  into  the  sub- 
urbs. That  is  now  creating  some  sort  of  social 
confrontation.  Is  there  any  way  by  which, 
through  city  planning,  this  problem  can  be 
solved? 

It's  a  subject  of  very  agonizing  and  ur- 
gent thinking  and  effort.  It's  obvious  what 
it  does  to  the  tax  base,  and  it's  true  the 
center  of  many  cities  and  towns  Is  decaying. 
The  problem  is  becoming  clear  and  Is  of  tre- 
mendous importance.  The  answer  I  do  not 
know,  except  that  I  think  our  country  has 
had  the  vitality  to  solve  most  of  the  problems 
It's  had  to  face,  and  I  believe  we  will  solve 
this  one. 

What  did  you  see  when  you  visited  Hart- 
ford, Conn.? 

That  was  about  two  years  ago.  It  was  an 
extraordinary  example  of  handling  the  down- 
town traflic  problem.  Great  new  shops  were 
grouped  around  a  raised  plaza,  which  was 
beautifully  planted.  The  garage  was  down 
below  ground,  and  automobiles,  moving  or 
parked,  didn't  dominate  the  landscape.  I 
thought  It  was  a  very  Impressive,  clean,  fresh 
approach  to  downtown. 

Would  you  have  had  any  inkling  that 
Negroes  in  Hartford  were  bubbling  with  dis- 
content and  that  there  would  be  such  out- 
breaks as  happened  recently? 

I  was  there  for  one  day.  You  don't  learn  a 
city  In  depth  and  all  Its  problems  In  a  time 
like  that.  No,  It  wasn't  apparent  to  me. 

The  President  in  his  program  is  trying  to 
do  so  much  to  advance  the  lot  of  the  Negro, 
and  he  can  be  proud  of  what  he's  done — arid 
yet  these  things  happen.  What  is  the  ei- 
planation? 

That's  a  long  deep  question.  I  suppose  the 
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problem  has  been  accumulating  for— what?— 
175  or  more  years? — and  I  earnestly  believe 
more  has  been  done  In  the  last  10  years  and. 
very  especially,  1  think.  In  the  last  three 
years,  to  solve  It  than  in  many,  majiy  dec- 
ades before.  Obviously  It  has  not  been  solved 
and  won't  be  In  Just  a  few  years.  I  think. 
Mr.  Brandon,  the  only  solution  is  education 
and  training  and  time,  and  I  realize  to  an 
impatient  people  that  Is  a  hard  answer. 

Has  the  President  discussed  with  you  bills 
in  advance  of  their  being  drafted— bills  about 
schools  or  beautification? 

Oh,  the  rush  Is  so  fast  you  don't  get  a 
chance  to  discuss  nearly  everything  you 
want  to— but,  yes.  we  do  talk  about  them 
and  the  people  who  will  Implement  them. 

How  much  do  you  see  of  him  during  the 

Oddly  enough,  more,  now,  than  when  he 
was  m  the  Sen.aie.  for  the  very  simple  reason 
that  his  office  Is  within  about  a  block  of  our 
bedroom,  and  he  comes  home  for  lunch  every 
day.  His  hours  are  extremely  unusual.  He 
eats  and  sleeps  when  his  work  Is  In  shape, 
when  he  can  stop  It.  so— If  he  does  not  have 
guests — he  may  have  lunch  as  late  as  4  in  the 
afternoon  and  dinner  as  late  as  11  at  night. 
Weeke  id.s-  Sundays  especially— are  our  safe- 
ty valve,  our  cushion.  That's  our  time  to 
sleep  late  and  talk  a  lot  and,  after  church, 
to  look  at  the  TV  programs  and,  In  the  even- 
ing. Just  to  get  up  a  quick  casual  party  of 
good  friends  and  perhaps  go  out  on  the 
boat— or  Just  come  In  and  have  dinner  here 
and  sit  out  on  the  balcony  and  watch  the 
twilight. 

Does  he  easily  relax? 

Oh.  yes.  Tliat  he  can't  relax  Is  purely  an 
incorrect  Impression. 

What  do  you  think  is  his  favorite  relaxa- 
tityn? 

I  think  his  favorite  Is  to  be  at  home  at  the 
ranch,  and  to  drive  around,  especially  In  the 
late  afternoon,  looking  at  the  cattle  and  the 
deer  and  Just  talk.  We  both  have  a  feeling  ot 
closeness  to  the  land. 

He  also  relaxes  m   telling  stories,  doesn  t 

he^ 

Yes.  1  think  he's  quite  a  humorous  rac- 
onteur. 

/  ;ncan  some  people  relax  by  sinking  into 

silence 

N'o.  I'd  say  that's  not  his  habit. 

What  do  you  do  with  your  own  free  time? 

Oh.  It's  Just  like  a  Jewel  to  be  sought  and 
preserved.  I  get  my  daughter  Lynda  to  go 
with  me.  and  we  whl?k  away  quickly  and 
maybe  t'o  down  to  the  National  Theater  or 
the  Arena  Theater  and  tee  a  play.  Then  I 
remember  one  golden  October  day  when 
Lynda  Bird  ;.nd  I  flew  out  to  a  rocky  canyon 
In  West  Texas  with  an  archaeologist  friend 
and  the  rancher  who  cwned  the  place,  and 
climbed  upon  the  cliffs  and  ledges  and  looked 
at  early  Indian  pictographs:  and  then  I  en- 
Joy  walking  along  the  river  which  flows  In 
front  of  our  house,  the  Uttle  Pedernales 
River;  along  stretches  of  anywhere  from 
three  miles  to  10  miles— there's  no  way  to 
learn  the  country  like  walking  on  It.  Riding 
will  never  do  It.  You  come  within  feet  of 
an  arched-backed  blac;--.  and  white  skunk, 
or  an  armadillo  that  looks  like  It  was  left 
over  from  dinosaur  times  or— If  It's  April  and 
there's  rain— a  pasture  that's  yellow — and — 
red  with  galUardlas  or  blue  as  the  sea  with 
bluebonnets. 

You  like  walking'' 

It  depends  on  how  interesting  it  Is.  I'm 
sure  I  wouldn't  like  to  walk  very  far  Just 
along  cement  streets.  I  think  the  longest 
river  walk  we  had— this  was  quite  by  chance 
and  not  planning— was  10  miles.  It's  simply 
we  couldn't  find  a  place  to  get  out.  You  see, 
there  were  steep  cliffs  on  both  sides. 

What  do  you  read? 

Right  now  I'm  reading  three  books.  I  fre- 
quently read  several  at  a  time,  according  to 
what  mood   I  am  In.  Thomas  Wolfe's   "Of 
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Time  and  the  River."  Just  a  torrent,  a  tide, 
a  flood  of  language,  and  some  of  It's  quite 
magnificent.  I  think,  but  undisciplined.  And 
then  I'm  reading  Tliornton  Wllder'e  "The 
Eighth  Day."  Its  good  writing  all  the  way 
through  I  Just  finished  "Travels  with  Char- 
lie' by  John  ,Steiubeck,  who's  one  of  my  real 
favorites.  Its  a  delicious,  humorous  book. 

/  enjoyed  reading  it.  clthough  I  think  it's 
probably  one  of  hi.";  weaker  ones,  isn't  it? 

I  thought  It  was  totally  fun.  I  can't  say 
that  It  carries  the  wallop  of  "Grapes  of 
Wrath"  or — what's  the  one  about  the  whal- 
ing village? — "The  Winter  of  Our  Discon- 
tent." That,  too,  la  one  of  my  favorites. 

The  relationsliip  with  the  dog  is  quite 
unusual,  isn't  it? 

Not  for  us.  We're  a  dog-loving  family.  Dogs 
get  to  be  people.  We  as:ribe  to  them  all  sorts 
of  personal  c'naracterlstlcs  and  we  spend  a 
lot  of  time  talking  to  eich  other  about  ov.r 
dogs  and  with  them.  They're  u.-iderstandlng 
friends. 

But  the  President  spends  enormous  time 
reading? 

Yes,  the  tyrant  of  his  life— the  compelling 
master  Is  that  big  stack  of  night  reading  that 
comes  in  folders  from  the  different  Cabinet 
members  or  agency  heads  or  his  own  execu- 
tive assistants.  The  tough  things— well,  there 
they  are  at  night  on  his  bed.  Sometimes  it 
takes  him  until  2  AM— I  wish  we  could 
change  the  way  and  do  it  In  the  morning,  but 
that's  the  routine. 

Is  it  that  he  doesn't  easily  fall  asleep? 
Oh,  no.  The  Lord  has  blessed  him  with 
many  things — a  very,  very  rugged  constitu- 
tion and  remarkable  resiliency  and  the  abil- 
ity to  sleep  when  the  Job  permits  and- mo^t 
of  all — a  deep  well-spring  of  faith — confi- 
dence—In  the  ability  of  mankind  to  solve 
man's  problems. 

He  has  an  enormous  amount  of  energy 
and  dynamism  although  he's  had  this  heart 
attack.  Do  you  try  to  slow  him  down  some- 
times? Or — 

I  did.  yes.  for  a  while,  for— perhaps  two 
years.  He'  was  very  good  about  his  diet  and 
reasonably  good — never  quite  as  good — about 
hours  spent.  But,  you  know,  as  danger  re- 
cedes, discipline  relaxes.  It's  not  that  you 
forget  It— I'm  sure  that  It's  back  there  In  the 
back  of  his  mind,  but  today's  needs  are  the 
ones  that  are  pressing. 

What  do  you  do  when  he  reads  till  2  A  .^f? 
I.  too.  read,  but  not  serious  things  like  his 
are.  And.  then,  I'm  likely  to  go  to  sleep  earlier. 
Does  he  sometimes  hand  over  a  piece  of 
paper  and  ask  you  to  read  it? 
Yes — yes,  quite  often. 

What' does  he  think  would  interest  you 
among  state  papers^" 

I  think,  mostly,  the  things  about  education 
and  conservation  are  the  ones  he's  more 
likely  to  talk  over  with  me. 

He  talks  to  you  at  2  A.M.  about  those? 
(Mrs.  Johnson  laughs.) 
It's    sometimes    been    suggested    that    he 
doesn't  feel  altogether  at  ease  in  the  com- 
pany of  non- Americans. 

I  simply  don't  think  It's  true.  Of  course. 
I  think  he  prefers  to  be  able  to  talk  to  people 
and   be   understood   In   the   same   language, 
but.  no,  I  think  that  Is  fiction. 
Have  you  traveled  abroad? 
Yes.  I  have. 
Where  have  you  been? 

I  went  with  my  husband  to  Senegal.  Africa, 
In  the  early  spring  of  '61,  and  later  In  the 
year  to  six'  southeast  Asian  countries.  The 
following  year  we  went  around  the  world 
again,  and  then  in  the  early  fall  to  the 
Scandinavian  and  Benelux  countries.  And. 
of  course.  I've  been  to  Mexico  many  times. 
Have  you  spent  r.iuc.'j  time  in  England? 
Alas,  no.  The  meager  sum  of  24  hours. 
And.  oh.  I  do  envy  my  daughter  so!  She's 
having  the  most  marvelous  time  In  England 
right  now.  Old  books  are  one  of  her  passions, 
and  she  has  some  friends  over  there  who 
know  a  lot  about  them  and  have  taken  her 


to  places  to  look  for  them.  Sotheby's.  I  think, 
was  one.  And  she  spent  the  weekend  at  a 
lovely  old  house  that  was  built  In  Tudor 
times.  And  then  she  went  to  see  Mr.  [Ernestl 
Shepard.  a  very  elderly  man  who  did  the 
drawings  for  the  Winnie  the  Pooh  books — 
vou  know.  A  A.  Milne's.  She  was  raised  on 
those.  The  characters  In  them  are  part  of 
our  lives.  We  are  always  comparing  each 
other  or  somebody  to  Eeyore  or  Piglet  or 
some  other  character.  So  she  loved  seeing 
Mr    Shepard. 

What  do  you  think,  as  a  mother,  of  the 
American  youth  today? 

My  experience,  Mr.  Brandon,  has  been 
pretty  much  limited  to  my  two  children  and 
their  numerous  friends  And  I  hardly  recog- 
nize what  I  see  In  this  great  spate  of  writing 
as  being  related  to  those  I  know.  I  Just  think 
they're  pretty  marvelous  young  folk.  And  I'm 
not  afraid  of  the  future  In  their  hands. 

Yet  the  American  youth  today  is  much  less 
conformist  than  it  used  to  be  even  10  years 
ago.  It  is  less  interested  in  money  and  in 
security. 

Perhaps  because  so  many  of  them  have 
always  had  It.  They  never  have  had  to  strug- 
gle for  a  living.  Maybe  when  they  have  to 
get  out  and  make  a  living.  It  might  change 
them  somewhat, 

.4nd  then  they  are  critical  of  the  misuse 
of  .American  affluence. 

I  don't  know,  I  see  with  admiration  the 
reaching  of  a  lot  of  them  for  personal  con- 
tribution such  as  they  manifest  In  the  Peace 
Corps  and  VISTA. 

you  think  that  what  we  read  about  so 
much  relates  to  a  small  minority  that  gets 
a  lot  of  publicity? 

Mr.  Brandon,  how  can  I  talk  about  some- 
thing I  don't  know  anything  about  or  haven't 
experienced?  I  read  about  marijuana  and  LSD 
and  I  don't  know  anybody  that  uses  It.  I 
don't  have  my  head  In  the  sand — I  don't  deny 
the  problem  exists  In  many  countries — I 
simply  have  not  had  any  close  observation  of 
It  that  qualifies  me  as  an  authority.  What  I 
see  are  Lynda  and  Lucl  and  their  friends,  and 
I  feel  good  about  them. 

The  most  fun  I've  had  in  years.  If  I  may 
Inject  this  here,  were  the  11  days  I  spent  with 
Lucl  about  the  time  that  the  baby  was  going 
to  be  born.  It  was  my  good  fortune  that  the 
baby  was  several  days  late.  I  finished  a  trip 
to  New  England  and  left  Immediately  after- 
ward to  go  down  to  be  with  Lud  and  had  Jtist 
the  most  wonderful  time — Just  talking,  talk- 
ing, talking  with  her.  Having  dinner  around 
the  kitchen  table.  Sometimes  she  would  cook 
It.  and  a  very  good  cook  she  Is. 

And  sometimes  she  and  Patrick  and  I  and 
some  of  their  friends  would  go  out  In  town 
for  dinner.  And  I  got  acquainted  once  more 
with  my  own  very  lovely  home  town  of 
Austin.  And  It  was  just  the  happy,  slow-pace 
domestic  life  that  I  had  missed  and  yearned 
for  and  didn't  know  It.  really.  I'm  glad  I  got 
it  And  then  it  was  climaxed  In  the  ha{>ple8t 
of  ways  when  the  baby  was  born.  weU  and 
strong,  and  Lucl  acted  like  this  was  what 
she'd  been  waiting  for  all  her  life,  and  she 
knew  Just  exactly  how  to  cope  with  It, 

Has  It  changed  you.  being  a  grandmother? 
Someone  asked  me  how  I  liked  It,  and  I 
said  I  liked  the  condition  but  not  the  name 
(laughs) . 

I'd  like  to  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the 
President.  His  first  year  after  he  was  elected 
was  enormously  successful,  and  more  bills 
wee  passed,  perhaps,  than  ever  in  American 
history.  Since  then  the  situation  has 
changed,  and  now  he  must  feel  much  mo'e 
frustrated. 

Mr.  Brandon,  he's  been  in  this  so  long,  you 
know — 30  years.  And  I  tblnk  he  knew  In  the 
beginning  that  you  strike  while  the  Iron  is 
hot.  and  you  get  what  you're  able  to  get,  and 
you  settle  down  knowing  that  the  pace  will 
be  slower  and  more  restricted.  No.  I  do  not 
look  upon  him  as  being  frustrated.  I  don't 
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think  he  ever  thought  that  It  would  be  an 
unbroken  stretch  of  Congressional  successes 

Do  you  think  he  is  concealing  his  frustra- 
tion from  you? 

iLsughs)   No. 

Does  the  war  in  Vietnam  weigh  him  don'n? 

Yes.  Terribly. 

!n  what  way? 

That  every  one  of  those  soldiers  out  there 
Is  a  valuable  life  to  himself  and  to  his  fam- 
ily and  friends  and  covmtry.  Of  course  It 
weighs. 

He  must  also  feel  that  the  war  is  interfer- 
ing icith  many  of  his  plans  for  the  Great 
Society  program? 

Don't  let  that  Idea  cloud  the  fact  that  all 
of  those  programs  are  going  ahead.  For  In- 
stance. In  the  last  three  years  we're  spend- 
ing vastly  more  on  education  and  on  medi- 
cal care  than  ever  before.  In  fact,  since  1963 
the  Government  has  tripled  Its  investment 
in  education  and  medical  care — and  those 
two  things  are  the  hinge  points,  I  think,  of 
Lyndon's  whole  philosophy  of  government. 

But  don't  you  think  that  u-ithout  the  war 
he  would  be  able  to  do  more  than  he  is 
already  doing? 

Yes,  of  course.  But  neither  must  we  let  the 
war  overshadow  the  fact  that  much  Is  being 
done. 

Do  you  discuss  the  war  with  him.  and  do 
you  have  a  personal  view  about  it? 

Mr.  Brandon,  I  Just  have  to  trust  and  be- 
lieve in  people  whose  good  minds  and  good 
hearts  are  dedicated  to  finding  the  way  to 
deal  with  It. 

Are  you  aware  of  having  changed  since 
you've  come  into  the  White  House?  What  it 
has  done  to  your  life  and  personality? 

I  think  In  a  way  it  has  stretched  and  ex- 
panded me.  You  see  your  country  In  greater 
depth — I  have  traveled  a  lot,  learned  a  lot. 
More  IS  demanded  of  you,  and  you  try  to 
respond,  you  know.  In  a  lighter  vein,  for  in- 
stance, one  thing  I've  tried  to  learn,  oh,  quite 
simply.  Is  how  to  dress  better.  How  to  look 
better.  That  pleases  my  husband.  And  what 
pleases  him  pleases  me. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Indiana  in  expressing  the  sentiments  he 
has  just  expressed  in  the  Senate. 

Our  First  Lady  has  earned  the  respect 
and  affection  of  us  all.  Her  sense  of  pub- 
lic service  and  deep  humanitarianism  is 
recognized  and  respected  by  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  American  people  like 
their  First  Lady.  They  are  well  aware  of 
her  leadership  In  beautiflcatlon  of  our 
streets  and  highways  and  her  devotion  to 
the  welfare  of  the  American  performing 
arts. 

They  know,  too,  that  Mrs.  Johnson 
cares  deeply  about  the  needs  of  our  peo- 
ple and  the  kind  of  American  future  we 
are  building  today. 

Those  who  attempted  to  insult  our 
First  Lady  recently  succeeded  only  in 
insulting  themselves  and  defaming  their 
causes. 

Mrs.  Johnson  would  be  the  first  person 
to  grant  her  husband's  critics  the  right 
to  be  heard.  She  would  defend  this  right 
as  one  that  is  inalienable  in  our  system 
of  government.  And  she  would  be  the  last 
person  to  protest  when  this  right  is  bla- 
tantly abused  by  those  seeking  only  to 
humiliate  and  embarrass  her. 

But  we,  her  friends  and  admirers,  will 
not  remain  silent.  We  deplore  those 
mindless  individuals  who  have  tried  to 
Insult  the  nrst  Lady.  And  we  join  with 


all  responsible  Americans  in  extending 
to  her  our  genuine  respect  and  warm  af- 
fection now  and  In  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  thought- 
ful remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. I  think  the  Senator  has  made  a 
good  point.  There  is  the  right  to  dissent 
and  the  right  to  freedom  of  speech  in 
this  country,  but  if  we  are  not  careful, 
those  who  dissent  will  stifle  the  right  of 
free  speech  of  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple in  this  country.  This  is  not  in  the  best 
tradition  of  America  and  it  is  inexcus- 
able when  It  is  directed  toward  our  First 
Lady.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's  thought- 
ful remarks. 

MRS.    LYNDON    B.    JOHNSON — A    GREAT    AND 
GRACIOUS   LADT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh]  in  his  warm  and  sincere  remarks 
about  the  character  and  stature  of  our 
wonderful  First  Lady,  Mrs.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

Unhappily,  I  also  share  his  shock  and 
disappointment  that  the  wife  of  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  could  be  abused 
and  mistreated  at  a  public  gathering  by 
a  coterie  of  so-called  dissenters. 

Lady  Bird  Johnson  has  contributed 
more  to  the  elevation  of  American  na- 
tional life  than  any  of  her  detractors. 

Her  deep  personal  commitment  to 
Project  Headstart;  her  energetic  work  in 
behalf  of  the  beautiflcatlon  of  our  cities, 
roads,  and  countryside;  and  her  devotion 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities are  all  a  matter  of  pubhc  rec- 
ord and  fully  deserve  public  praise. 

Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  merits  the 
respect  of  the  American  people  not  only 
because  she  is  the  First  Lady,  but  be- 
cause she  is  a  great  and  gracious  lady 
whose  life  and  work  bespeak  her  rank. 

Mrs.  Johnson  would  have  gained  na- 
tional stature  in  whatever  vocation  she 
pursued. 

I  am  personally  proud  that  such  a  fine 
woman  is  at  the  President's  side  to 
counsel  and  aid  him. 

Our  country  is  proud  of  her. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL  PERSONNEL 
ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  699,  Calendar  No.  684,  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Personnel  Act  of  1967.  I  do 
this  so  that  the  bill  will  become  the  pend- 
ing business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  read  by  title. 

The  AssisT.ANT  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  699)  to  strengthen  intergovern- 
mental cooperation  and  the  administra- 
tion of  grant-in-aid  programs,  to  extend 
State  and  local  merit  systems  to  addi- 


tional programs  financed  by  Federal 
funds,  to  provide  grants  for  improve- 
ment of  State  and  local  personnel  ad- 
ministration, to  authorize  Federal  assist- 
ance in  training  State  and  local  employ- 
ees, to  provide  grants  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  training  of  their  em- 
ployees, to  authorize  interstate  compacts 
for  personnel  and  training  activities,  to 
facilitate  the  interchange  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  personnel,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  with  an  amend- 
ment, strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Inter- 
governmental Personnel  Act  of  1967". 

DECLARATION    OF   POLICT 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares— 

That  effective  State  and  local  governmental 
Institutions  are  essential  In  the  maintenance 
and  development  of  the  federal  system  In  an 
increasingly  complex  and  Interdependent  so- 
ciety; 

That,  since  numerous  governmental  activi- 
ties administered  by  the  State  and  local 
governments  are  related  to  national  purpose 
and  are  financed  In  part  by  Federal  funds, 
a  national  Interest  exists  in  a  high  caliber 
of  public  service  In  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

That  the  quality  of  public  service  at  all 
levels  of  government  can  be  Improved  by 
the  development  of  systems  of  personnel  ad- 
ministration consistent  with  such  merit 
principles  as — 

(1)  recruiting,  selecting,  and  advancing 
employees  on  the  basis  of  their  relative 
ability,  knowledge,  and  skills,  Including  open 
consideration  of  qualified  applicants  for 
Initial  appointment; 

(2)  providing  equitable  and  adequate  com- 
pensation; 

(3)  training  employees,  as  needed,  to  as- 
sure high-quality   performance; 

(4)  retaining  employees  on  the  basis  of 
the  adequacy  of  their  performance,  correct- 
ing Inadequate  performance,  and  separat- 
ing employees  whose  Inadequate  performance 
cannot  be  corrected; 

(5)  assuring  fair  treatment  of  applicants 
and  employees  in  all  aspects  of  personnel  ad- 
ministration without  regard  to  political 
affiliation,  race,  color,  national  origin,  sex,  or 
religious  creed  and  with  proper  regard  for 
their  privacy  and  constitutional  rights  as 
citizens;  and 

(6)  assuring  that  employees  are  protected 
against  coercion  for  partisan  political  pur- 
poses and  are  prohibited  from  using  their 
official  authority  for  the  purpose  of  Inter- 
fering with  or  affecting  the  result  of  an 
election  or  a  nomination  for  office;  and 

That  Federal  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  governments  for 
strengthening  their  personnel  administra- 
tion In  a  manner  consistent  with  these  prin- 
ciples Is  In  the  national  Interest. 

Sec.  3.  The  authorities  provided  by  this  Act 
shall  be  administered  in  such  manner  as  to 
recognize  fully  the  rights,  powers,  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

TITLE  I— DEVELOPMENT  OP  POLICIES 
AND  STANDARDS 

DECLARATION    OF    PURPOSE 

Sbc.  101.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
provide  for  Intergovernmental  cooperation 
In  the  development  of  policies  and  standards 
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{or  the  administration  of  program*  author- 
ized by  this  Act. 

ADVISORY    COUNCIL 

Sbc.  102.  (a)  Within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  appoint, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
in  the  competitive  service,  an  advisory  coun- 
cil on  intergovernmental  personnel  policy. 

(b)  The  advisory  council  shall  be  composed 
primarily  of  officials  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  State  and  local  goverrunents,  but 
shall  also  Include  members  selected  from 
educational  and  training  Institutions  or  or- 
ganizations, public  employee  organizations, 
and  the  general  public.  At  least  half  of  the 
members  shall  be  officials  of  State  and  local 
governments. 

ic)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  advisory 
council  to  study  and  make  recommendations 
regarding  personnel  pwllcies  and  programs  for 
the  purpose  of — 

1 1 1  improving  the  quality  of  public  ad- 
ministration at  all  levels  of  government,  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  programs  that 
are  financed  In  whole  or  In  part  from  Fed- 
eral appropriations; 

(2)  strengthening  the  capacity  of  State 
and  local  governments  to  deal  with  complex 
problems  and  confronting  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment; 

(3)  aiding  State  and  local  governments  In 
training  their  professional,  administrative, 
and  technical  employees  and  officials; 

(41  aiding  State  and  local  governments  In 
developing  systems  of  personnel  administra- 
tion that  are  responsive  to  the  goals  and 
needs  of  their  programs  and  effective  In  at- 
tracting and  retaining  capable  employees; 
and 

(5)  facilitating  temporary  assignments  of 
personnel  between  levels  of  government. 

(di  Members  of  the  advisory  council  who 
are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  States,  while  serving  on  the  business 
of  the  council.  Including  traveltime,  are  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  rates  not 
exceeding  the  dally  rate  for  GS-18;  and  while 
so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  all  members  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  In- 
dividuals in  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed intermittently. 

EiEPORTS     OF     ADVISORY     COUNCIL 

Sec  103.  la)  The  advisory  council  on  Inter- 
governmental personnel  policy  shall  from 
time  to  time  repwrt  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

lb)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
its  establishment,  the  advisory  council  shall 
submit  an  Initial  report  on  Its  activities, 
which  shall  include  Its  views  and  recom- 
mendations on — 

( 1 )  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  ex- 
tending merit  system  requirements  to  addi- 
tional Federal-State  grant-in-aid  programs; 

(2)  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  ex- 
tending merit  system  requirements  to  grant- 
in-aid  programs  of  a  Federal-local  character; 

(3)  appropriate  standards  for  merit  per- 
sonnel administration,  where  applicable.  In- 
cluding those  established  by  regulations  with 
respect  to  existing  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams; and 

i4)  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  finan- 
cial and  other  incentives  to  encourage  State 
and  local  governments  In  the  development  of 
comprehensive  systems  of  personnel  admin- 
istration based  on  merit  principles. 

(c)  In  transmitting  to  the  Congress  re- 
ports of  the  advisory  council,  the  President 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  proposals  of 
legislation  which  he  deems  desirable  to  carry 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  advisory 
council. 


TITLE   II— STRENGTHENING    STATE   AND 
LOCAL  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRAITON 

DECLARATION    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  201.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
assist  State  and  local  governments  to 
strengthen  their  staffs  by  improving  their 
personnel  administration. 

STATE    GOVERNMENT    AND     STATrWIDE    PROGRAMS 
AND    GRANTS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  United  States  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  Commission)  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  States  for  up  to  75  per  centum  of 
the  costs  of  developing  and  of  carrying  out 
programs  or  projects  which  the  Commission 
finds  are  consistent  with  the  applicable  prin- 
ciples set  forth  In  clauses  (l)-(6)  of  the  third 
paragraph  of  section  2  of  this  Act,  to 
strengthen  State  and  local  government  per- 
sonnel addmlnlstratlon  and  to  furnish  needed 
personnel  administration  services  to  local 
goverrunents  In  that  State.  The  authority 
provided  by  this  section  shall  be  employed 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  Innovation 
and  allow  for  diversity  on  the  part  of  State 
and  local  governments  In  the  design,  execu- 
tion, and  management  of  their  own  systems 
of  personnel  administration. 

(b)  A  grant  authorized  by  section  (a)  of 
this  section  may  be  made  to  a  State  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Commission  at  such  time  or 
times  and  containing  such  Information  as 
the  Commission  may  prescribe. 

To  be  approved,  the  application  shall — 

( 1 )  provide  for  designation,  by  the  Gov- 
ernor or  chief  executive  authority,  of  the 
State  office  that  w^ll  have  primary  authority 
and  responsibility  for  the  development  and 
administration  of  the  approved  program  or 
project  at  the  State  level; 

(2)  pro\-lde  for  the  estabUshment  of  merit 
personnel  administration  where  appropriate 
and  the  further  Improvement  of  existing 
systems  based  on  merit  principles; 

(3)  provide  for  specific  personnel  admin- 
istration Improvement  needs  of  the  State 
government  and,  to  the  extent  appropriate, 
of  the  local  governments  In  that  State,  In- 
cluding State  personnel  administration  serv- 
ices for  local  governments; 

(4)  provide  assurance  that  the  making  of 
a  Federal  Government  grant  will  not  result 
In  a  reduction  In  relevant  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment expenditures  or  the  substitution  of 
Federal  funds  for  State  or  local  funds  pre- 
viously made  available  for  these  purposes; 
and 

( 5 )  set  forth  clear  and  practicable  actions 
for  the  Improvement  of  particular  aspects  of 
personnel  administration  such  as — 

I  A)  establishment  of  statewide  p)ersonne! 
systems  of  general  or  special  functional  cov- 
erage to  meet  the  needs  of  urban,  suburban, 
or  rural  governmental  Jurisdictions  that  are 
not  able  to  provide  sound  career  services,  op- 
portunities for  tidvancement,  adequate  re- 
tirement and  leave  systems,  and  other  career 
Inducements  to  well-qualified  professional, 
administrative,  and  technical  personnel; 

(B)  making  State  grants  to  local  govern- 
ments to  strengthen  their  staffs  by  Improv- 
ing their  personnel  ndministratlon; 

(C)  assessment  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment needs  for  professional,  administrative, 
and  technical  manpower,  and  the  Initiation 
of  timely  and  appropriate  action  to  meet 
such  needs; 

iDi  strengthening  one  or  more  major 
areas  of  personnel  administration,  such  as 
recruitment  and  selection,  training  and  de- 
velopment, and  pay  administration; 

(E)  undertaking  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  to  develop  and  apply  bett«r 
personnel  administration  techniques.  Includ- 
ing both  projects  conducted  by  State  and 
local  government  staffs  and  projects  con- 
ducted by  colleges  or  universities  or  other 
appropriate  nonprofit  organizations  under 
grants  or  contracts, 

(F)  strengthening  the  recruitment,  selec- 


tion, assignment,  and  development  of  handi- 
capped persons,  women,  and  members  of  dis- 
advantaged groups  whose  capacities  are  not 
being  utilized  fully; 

(Gi  achieving  the  most  effective  use  of 
scarce  professional,  administrative,  and  tech- 
nical manpower;  and 

(HI  Intergovernmental  cooperation  In  per- 
sonnel administration,  with  reepect  to  such 
matters  as  recruiting,  examining,  pay  studies, 
training,  education,  personnel  Interchange, 
manpower  utilization,  and  fringe  benefits. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT    PROGRAMS   AND    GRANTS 

Sec  203.  (a)  The  Commission  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  general  local  governments, 
or  combinations  of  such  governments,  that 
serve  a  population  of  fifty  thousand  or  more, 
for  up  to  75  per  centvim  of  the  cost  of  de- 
veloping or  carrying  out  programs  and  proj- 
ects which  the  Commission  finds  are  con- 
sistent with  the  applicable  principles  set 
forth  in  clauses  (l)-(6)  of  the  third  para- 
graph of  section  2  of  this  Act,  to  strengthen 
the  personnel  administration  of  such  govern- 
ments. Such  a  grant  may  be  made  only  If, 
at  the  time  of  the  submission  of  an  applica- 
tion, the  State  concerned  does  not  then  cur- 
rently have  an  approved  application  for  a 
grant  providing  adequately  for  assistance  In 
strengthening  the  pyersonnel  administration 
of  that  local  government  or  combination  of 
local  governments.  However,  such  a  grant, 
except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b)(1)  of 
this  section,  may  not  be  made  until  the  ex- 
piration of  one  year  from  the  effective  date 
of  the  grant  provisions,  as  provided  in  section 
513  of  this  Act. 

(b)  A  grant  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  may  be  made  to  a  general 
local  government  or  combination  of  local 
goverrunents  on  application  to  the  Commis- 
sion at  such  time  or  times  and  containing 
such  Information  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe.  To  be  approved,  the  application 
must  meet  requirements  slmilax  to  those 
established  in  section  202(b)  of  this  Act  for 
a  State  application  for  a  gremt,  unless  any 
such  requirement  Is  specifically  wavled  by 
the  Commlseion,  and  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  Such  grants 
may  cover  the  costs  of  developing  the  pro- 
gram or  project  covered  by  the  application. 
The  Commission  may — 

{ 1 )  waive  at  the  request  of  a  general  local 
government  or  combination  of  such  govern- 
ments, the  one-year  waiting  period,  trnless 
the  State  concerned  declares,  within  ninety 
days  from  the  effective  date  of  the  grant  pro- 
visions, as  provided  in  section  613  of  this 
Act,  an  Intent  to  file  an  application  for  a 
grant  that  will  Include  the  local  government 
or  governments;  and 

(2)  make  grants  to  general  local  govern- 
ments, or  combinations  of  such  governments, 
that  serve  a  population  of  less  than  fifty 
thousand  if  it  finds  that  such  grants  wlU 
help  meet  essential  needs  In  programs  or 
projects  of  national  Interest  and  will  assist 
general  local  governments  experiencing  spw- 
cial  prob.ems  in  personnel  administration  re- 
lated to  such  programs  or  projects, 

(c)  An  application  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  first  be  submitted  by  the  gen- 
eral local  government  or  governments  to  the 
State  office  designated  under  section  202(b) 
(1)  of  this  Act  for  review,  except  that,  U  no 
State  office  has  been  so  designated,  such 
application  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Gov- 
ernor for  his  review.  Any  comments  and 
recommendations  of  the  State  office  or  of  the 
Governor  and  a  statement  by  the  general 
local  government  or  governmients  that  such 
comments  and  recommendations  have  been 
considered  prior  to  Its  formal  submission  will 
accompany  the  application  to  the  Oom- 
mlsslon.  However,  the  application  need  not 
be  accompanied  by  such  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations and  by  such  a  statement  If 
the  general  local  government  or  governments 
certify  that  the  application  has  been  before 
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the  State  office  or  the  Governor,  as  the  case 
may  be.  for  review  for  a  period  of  sixty  days 
without  comments  or  recommendations  on 
the  application  being  made  by  that  office. 

INT^GOVERNMENTAL    COOPERATION    IN 
HECKDITING    AND    EXAMINING 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Commission  may  join,  on 
a  shared-costs  basis,  with  State  and  local 
governments  In  cooperative  recruiting  and 
examining  activities  under  such  procedures 
and  regulations  as  may  Jointly  be  agreed 
upon. 

(b)  The  Commission  also  may,  on  the 
written  request  of  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment and  under  such  procedures  sb  may  be 
Jointly  agreed  upon,  certify  to  such  govern- 
ments from  appropriate  Federal  registers  the 
names  of  potential  employees.  The  State 
or  local  government  making  the  request 
shall  pay  the  Commission  for  the  costs,  as 
determined  by  the  Commission,  of  perform- 
ing the  service,  and  such  payments  shall  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation  or  fund  from 
which  the  expenses  were  or  are  to  be  paid. 

TECHNICAL   ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  205.  The  Commission  may  furnish 
technical  ^idvlce  and  assistance,  on  request, 
to  State  and  general  local  governments  seek- 
ing to  Improve  their  system.?  of  p>ersonnel 
administration.  The  Commission  may  accept 
from  such  governments  payments.  In  whole 
or  In  part,  for  the  costs  of  furnishing  such 
assistance.  All  such  payments  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  the  appropriation  or  fund  from 
which  the  expenses  were  or  are  to  be  paid. 

COORDINATION    OF    FEDERAL    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  206.  The  Commission,  after  consulta- 
tion with  other  agencies  concerned,  shall — 

(11  coordinate  the  personnel  administra- 
tion support  and  technical  assistance  given  to 
State  and  local  governments  and  the  support 
given  State  programs  or  projects  to 
strengthen  local  government  personnel  ad- 
mr.ilstraUon.  Including  the  furnishing  of 
needed  personnel  administration  services  and 
technical  assistance,  under  authority  of  this 
Act  with  any  such  support  given  under  other 
Federal  programs;  and 

(2)  make  such  arrangements.  Including  the 
collection,  maintenance,  and  dissemination 
of  data  on  grants  for  strengthening  State  and 
local  government  personnel  administration 
and  on  grants  to  States  for  furnishing  needed 
personnel  administration  services  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  local  governments,  as 
needed  to  avoid  duplication  and  insure  con- 
sistent administration  of  related  Federal 
activities. 

INTXaSTATS   COMPACTS 

S«c.  207.  The  consent  of  the  Congress  is 
hereby  given  to  any  two  or  more  States  to 
enter  into  compacts  or  other  agreements,  not 
in  conflict  with  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
for  cooperative  efforts  and  mutual  assistance 
(Including  the  establishment  of  appropriate 
agencies)  In  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment and  administration  ol  personnel  and 
training  programs  for  employeee  and  officials 
of  State  and  local  governments. 

TKANSTKB  OF  FtmCTIONS 

Sec.  208.  (a)  There  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  Commission  all  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  of — 

( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  sec- 
tion lOie)  (2)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
(7  U.S.C.  2019(e)  (2)  ); 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under — 

(A)  the  Act  of  June  6,  1933,  as  amended 
(29  U.S  C.  49  et  seq.) ;  and 

(B)  section  303(a)(1)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (42  U.S.C.  503(a)(1)); 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  under — 

(Ai  secUons  134(a)  (6i  and  204(a)(6)  of 
the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com- 
munity Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of 
1963  (42  use.  2674ia)  (6)   and  2684(  ai  (6)  ) ; 

(B)  section  303(a)  (5)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965   (42  U  S.C.  3023(a)(5)); 


(Ci  sections  314  (a)(2)(P)  and  (d)(2) 
(Pi  and  604(a)  (8)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  246(a)(2)(F)  and  (d)(2i 
(F)  and  291d(a)  (8)  );  and 

(D)  sections  2(a)(5).  402(a)(5),  503(a) 
(3).  513(a)  (3),  1002(a)  (5).  1402(a)  (5),  1062 
(a)  (5) ,  and  1902(a)  (4)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  302(a)(5).  602(a)(5).  703 
(a)(3).  713(a)(3),  1202(a)(5).  1352(a)(5), 
1382(a)  (5),  and  1396(a)  (4)  );  and 

(4)  any  other  department,  agency,  office, 
or  officer  (other  than  the  President)  under 
any  other  provision  of  law  or  regulation  ap- 
plicable to  a  program  of  grant-in-aid  that 
speclflcally  reqvilres  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  personnel  standards  on  a 
merit  basis  with  respect  to  the  program; 
insofar  as  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
relate  to  the  prescription  of  personnel  stand- 
ards on  a  merit  basis. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall— 

(1)  provide  consultation  and  technical  ad- 
vice and  assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  aid  them  In  complying  with  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  the  Commission  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section;  and 

(2)  advise  Federal  agencies  administering 
programs  of  grants  or  financial  assistance  as 
to  the  application  of  required  personnel  ad- 
ministration standards,  and  recommend  and 
coordinate  the  taking  of  such  actions  by  the 
Federal  agencies  as  the  Commission  considers 
will  most  effectively  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  title. 

(c)  So  much  of  the  personnel,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, allocations,  and  other  funds  of  any 
Federal  agency  employed,  used,  held,  avail- 
able, or  to  be  made  available  In  connection 
with  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  vested 
In  the  Commission  by  this  section  as  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall 
determine  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Com- 
mission at  such  time  or  times  as  the  Director 
shall  direct. 

(d)  Personnel  standards  prescribed  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  under  laws  and  regulations  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  continue  In  effect  until  modified  or 
sui>erseded  by  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(e)  Any  standards  or  regulations  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  such  as  to  encourage  innova- 
tion and  allow  for  diversity  on  the  part  of 
State  and  local  governments  In  the  design, 
execution,  and  management  of  their  own  in- 
dividual systems  of  personnel  administration. 

(f)  Nothing  In  this  section  or  In  section 
202  or  203  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to — 

(1)  authorize  any  agency  or  official  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  exercise  any  author- 
ity, direction,  or  control  over  the  selection, 
asslgrunent,  advancement,  retention,  compyen- 
satlon,  or  other  personnel  action  with  respect 
to  any  Individual  State  or  local  employee; 

(2)  authorize  the  application  of  person- 
nel standards  on  a  merit  basis  to  the  teach- 
ing personnel  of  educational  Institutions  or 
school  systems; 

(3)  prevent  participation  by  employees  or 
employee  organizations  In  the  formulation 
of  policies  and  procedures  affecting  the  con- 
ditions of  their  employment,  subject  to  the 
laws  and  ordinances  of  the  State  or  local 
government  concerned; 

(4)  require  or  request  any  State  or  local 
government  employee  to  disclose  his  race, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  or  the  race,  reli- 
gion, or  national  origin,  of  any  ol  his  fore- 
bears; 

(5)  require  or  request  any  State  or  local 
government  employee,  or  any  person  apply- 
ing for  employment  as  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment employee,  to  submit  to  any  Inter- 
rogation or  examination  or  to  take  any  psy- 
chological test  or  any  polygraph  test  which 
is  designed  to  elicit  from  him  Information 
concerning  his  personal  relationship  with 
any  person  connected  with  him  by  blood  or 


marriage,  or  concerning  his  religious  beliefs 
or  practices,  or  concerning  his  attitude  or 
conduct  with  respect  to  sexual  matters;  or 

(6)  require  or  request  any  State  or  local 
government  employee  to  participate  in  any 
way  In  any  activities  or  undertakings  unless 
such  activities  or  undertakings  are  related 
to  the  performance  of  official  duties  to  which 
he  is  or  may  be  assigned  or  to  the  develop- 
ment of  skills,  knowledge,  or  abilities  which 
qualify  him  for  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

(g)  This  section  shall  become  effective 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

TTTLE   III— TRAINING    AND    DEVELOPING 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  EMPLOYEES 

DECLARATION    OF    PUBPOSE 

Sec.  301.  The  purpose  of  this  title  la  to 
strengthen  the  training  and  development  of 
State  and  local  goverment  employees  and 
officials,  particularly  In  professional,  admin- 
istrative, and  technical  fields. 

ADMISSION  TO  federal  EMPLOYEE  TRAININO 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  In  accordance  with  such 
conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  head 
of  the  Federal  agency  concerned,  a  Federal 
agency  may  admit  State  and  local  govern- 
ment employees  and  officials  to  agency  train- 
ing programs  established  for  Federal  pro- 
fessional, administrative,  or  technical  per- 
sonnel. 

(b)  Federal  agencies  are  authorized  to  re- 
ceive payments  from,  or  on  behalf  of.  State 
and  local  governments  for  the  costs  of  train- 
ing provided  under  this  section,  and  to  en- 
ter into  agreements  with  them  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  head  of  the  Federal  agency  con- 
cerned may  waive  all  or  part  of  such  pay- 
ments. Payments  received  by  the  Federal 
agency  concerned  for  training  under  this 
section  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropria- 
tion or  fund  used  for  paying  the  training 
costs. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  use  appropria- 
tions authorized  by  this  Act  to  pay  the  addi- 
tional developmental  or  overhead  costs  that 
are  Incurred  by  reason  of  admittance  of 
State  and  local  government  employees  to 
Federal  training  courses  and  to  reimburse 
other  Federal  agencies  for  such  costs. 

TRAINING  or  PERSONNEL  ENGAGED  IN  GRANT-IN- 
AID    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Any  Federal  agency  admin- 
istering a  program  of  grants  or  financial  as- 
sistance to  State  or  local  governments  may— 

(1)  establish,  provide,  and  conduct  train- 
ing programs  for  employees  and  officials  of 
State  and  local  governments  who  have  re- 
sponsibilities related  to  the  federally  aided 
program,  and,  to  the  same  extent  provided 
In  section  302(b)  of  this  Act,  receive  or 
waive  payments  for  such  training  and  credit 
any  such  payments  to  the  appropriation  or 
fund  used  for  paying  the  training  costs;  and 

(2)  authorize  State  and  local  govern- 
ments— 

(A)  from  Federal  funds  available  for  State 
or  local  program  administration  expenses 
under  grants  or  financial  assistance;   or 

(B)  from  other  Federal  grant  or  financial 
assistance  funds  when  so  provided  In  appro- 
priation or  other  Acts; 

to  establish ,  conduct,  provide,  and  support 
training  and  education  programs  for  their 
employees  and  officials  who  have  respon- 
sibilities related  to  the  federally  aided  pro- 
gram. Including  Internship,  work-study,  fel- 
lowship, and  similar  programs  If  approved 
by  the  Federal  agency  concerned,  provided 
that  full-time,  graduate-level  education  sup- 
ported under  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  provisions  made  for  Govern- 
ment Service  Fellowships  under  section  306 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  State  or  local  government  con- 
cerned shall— 

(1)   In  accordance  with  eligibility  crlterU 
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proscribed  by  the  Federal  agency  concerned, 
select  the  Individual  employees  and  officials 
to  receive  education  and  training  In  pro- 
grams estabUshed  under  this  section;  and 
(2)  during  the  period  of  the  education  or 
ualning.  continue  the  full  salary  of  the  em- 
ployee or  official  concerned  and  normal  em- 
ployment benefits  such  as  credit  for  senior- 
ity, leave  accrual,  retirement,  and  Insur- 
ance. 

GRANTS  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  FOR 
TRAINING 

Sec.  304.  (a)  If  In  Its  Judgment  training  Is 
not  adequately  provided  for  under  grant-in- 
aid  or  other  statutes,  the  Commission  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  State  and  general 
local  governments  for  up  to  75  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  developing  and  carrying  out 
training  and  education  programs,  for  their 
professional,  administrative,  and  technical 
employees  and  officials,  which  the  Commis- 
sion finds  are  consistent  with  the  applicable 
principles  set  forth  In  clauses  (l)-(6)  of  the 
third  paragraph  of  section  2  of  this  Act. 
Such  grants  may  not  be  used  to  cover  costs 
of  full-time  graduate-level  study,  provided 
for  In  section  306  of  this  Act.  or  the  costs  of 
the  construction  or  acquisition  of  training 
facilities.  The  State  and  local  government 
share  of  the  cost  of  developing  and  carrying 
out  training  and  education  plans  and  pro- 
grams may  Include,  but  shall  not  consist 
solely  of.  the  reasonable  value  of  facilities 
and  of  supervisory  and  other  personal  serv- 
ices made  available  by  such  governments. 
The  authority  provided  by  this  section  shall 
be  employed  In  such  a  manner  as  to  encour- 
age innovation  and  allow  for  diversity  on  the 
part  of  State  and  local  governments  In  de- 
veloping and  carrying  out  training  and  edu- 
cation programs  for  their  personnel. 

(b)  A  grant  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  may  be  made  to  a  State  on 
application  to  the  Commission  at  such  time 
or  times  and  containing  such  Information  as 
the  Commission  may  prescribe.  To  be  ap- 
proved, the  application  must  meet  require- 
ments established  by  this  subsection  unless 
any  requirement  Is  sp>eclficany  waived  by  the 
Commission.  Such  grant  to  a  State,  or  to  a 
general  local  government  under  subsection 
ic)  of  this  section,  may  cover  the  costs  of 
developing  the  program  covered  by  the  ap- 
plication. The  program  covered  by  the  ap- 
plication shall — 

(1)  provide  for  designation,  by  the  Gov- 
ernor or  chief  executive  authority,  of  the 
State  office  that  will  have  primary  authority 
and  responsibility  for  the  development  and 
administration  of  the  program  at  the  State 
level; 

(2)  provide,  to  the  extent  feasible,  for  co- 
ordination with  relevant  training  available 
under  or  supported  by  other  Federal  Govern- 
ment programs  or  grants; 

(3)  provide  for  training  needs  of  the  State 
government  and  of  local  governments  In  that 
State; 

(4)  provide,  to  the  extent  feasible,  for  In- 
tergovernmental cooperation  In  employee 
training  matters,  especially  within  metropol- 
itan or  regional  areas;  and 

(5)  provide  assurance  that  the  making 
of  a  Federal  Government  grant  will  not  re- 
sult In  a  reduction  In  relevant  State  or  local 
government  expenditures  or  the  substitu- 
tion of  Federal  funds  for  State  or  local  funds 
previously  made  available  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

(c)  A  prant  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  may  be  made  to  a  general 
local  government,  or  a  combination  of  such 
governments,  that  serves  a  population  of 
fifty  thousand  or  more  only  if.  at  the  time 
of  the  submission  of  an  application,  the  State 
concerned  does  not  then  currently  have  an 
approved  application  for  a  grant  providing 
adequately  for  training  of  employees  of  that 
local  government  or  combination  of  local 
governments.  However,  such  a  grant,  except 


as  further  provided  In  this  subsection,  may 
not  be  made  until  the  expiration  of  one  year 
from  the  effective  date  of  the  grant  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  To  be  approved,  an  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  under  this  subsection 
must  meet  requirements  similar  to  those  es- 
tablished In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  for 
State  applications,  unless  any  such  require- 
ment is  specifically  waived  by  the  Commis- 
sion, and  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(d)   of  this  section.  The  Commission  may — 

(1)  waive,  at  the  request  of  a  general  local 
government  or  a  combination  of  such  govern- 
ments, the  one-year  waiting  period  provided 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  unless 
the  State  concerned  declares,  within  ninety 
days  from  the  effective  date  of  the  grant 
provisions  of  this  Act,  an  Intent  to  file  an  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  that  will  provide  train- 
ing for  employees  of  the  general  local  gov- 
ernment or  governments:  and 

(2)  make  grants  to  general  local  govern- 
ments, or  combinations  of  such  governments 
that  serve  a  population  of  less  than  fifty 
thousand  If  It  finds  that  such  grants  will  help 
meet  essential  needs  In  programs  of  national 
Interest  and  will  assist  general  local  govern- 
ments experiencing  special  needs  for  per- 
sonnel training  and  education  related  to  such 
programs  or  projects. 

(d)  An  application  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  first  be  submitted  by  the  general 
local  government  or  governments  to  the  State 
office  designated  tinder  section  304(b)(1)  of 
this  Act  for  review,  except  that,  if  no  State  of- 
fice has  been  so  designated,  such  application 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Governor  for  his 
review.  Any  comments  and  recommendations 
of  the  State  office  and  a  statement  by  the 
general  local  government  or  governments  that 
such  comments  and  recommendations  have 
been  considered  prior  to  Its  formal  submis- 
sion will  accompany  the  application  to  the 
Commission.  However,  the  application  need 
not  be  accompanied  by  such  comments  and 
recommendations  and  by  such  a  statement  If 
the  general  local  government  or  governments 
certify  that  the  application  has  been  before 
the  State  office  or  the  Governor,  as  the  case 
may  be,  for  review  for  a  period  of  sixty  days 
without  comments  or  recommendations  on 
the  application  being  made  by  that  office. 

GRANTS    TO    OTHER    ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  305.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  other  organizations  to  pay 
up  to  75  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  providing 
training  to  professional,  administrative,  or 
technical  employees  and  officials  of  State  or 
local  governments  if  the  Commission — 

(1)  finds  subsuntlal  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment Interest  In  the  proposed  program; 
and 

(2)  approves  the  program  as  meeting  such 
requirements  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  In  Its  regulations  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  "other 
organization"  means — 

(1)  a  national,  regional,  statewide,  area- 
wide,  or  metropolitan  organization,  repre- 
senting member  State  or  local  governments; 

(2)  an  association  of  State  or  local  public 
officials;  or 

(3)  a  nonprofit  organization  one  of  whose 
principal  functions  Is  to  offer  professional 
advisory,  research  development,  educational 
or  related  services  to  governments. 

GOVERNMENT    SERVICE    FELLOWSHIPS 

Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  State  and  general 
local  governments  to  support  programs  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission  for  providing  Gov- 
ernment service  fellowships  for  State  and 
local  government  personnel.  The  grants  may 
cover — 

(1)  the  necessary  costs  of  the  fellowship 
recipient's  books,  travel,  and  transportation, 
and  such  related  expenses  as  may  be  author- 
ized by  the  Commission; 


(2)  reimbursement  to  the  State  or  local 
government  for  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of 
the  salary  of  each  fellow  during  the  period  of 
the  fellowship;  and 

(3)  payment  to  the  educational  institu- 
tions Involved  not  In  excess  of  »3,000  per  aca- 
demic year  for  each  fellow  lees  any  amount 
charged  the  fellow  for  tuition  and  nonre- 
fundable fees  and  deposits. 

(b)  Fellowships  awarded  under  this  sec- 
tion may  not  exceed  two  years  of  full-time 
graduate-level  study  for  professional,  ad- 
ministrative, and  technical  employees.  The 
regulations  of  the  Commission  shall  Include 
eligibility  criteria  for  the  selection  of  fellow- 
ship recipients  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

(C)  The  State  or  local  government  con- 
cerned shall — 

( 1 )  select  the  individual  recipients  of  the 
fellowships; 

(2)  during  the  period  of  the  fellowship, 
continue  the  full  salary  of  the  recipient  and 
normal  employment  benefits  such  as  credit 
for  seniority,  leave  accrual,  retirement,  and 
insurance;  and 

(3)  make  appropriate  plans  for  the  utili- 
zation and  continuation  In  public  service  of 
employees  completing  fellowships  and  out- 
line such  plans  m  the  application  for  the 
grant. 

COORDINATION     OF     FEDERAL     PROGRAMS 

Sec.  307.  The  Commission,  after  consulta- 
tion with  other  agencies  concerned,  shall — 

(1)  prescribe  regulations  concerning  ad- 
ministration of  training  for  employees  and 
officials  of  State  and  local  governments  pro- 
vided for  In  this  title,  including  require- 
ments for  coordination  of  and  reasonable 
consistency  In  such  training  programs; 

(2)  coordinate  the  training  support  given 
to  State  and  local  governments  under  au- 
thority of  this  Act  with  training  support 
given  such  governments  under  other  Federal 
programs;  and 

( 3 )  make  such  arrangements.  Including  the 
collection  and  maintenance  of  data  on  train- 
ing grants  and  programs,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  avoid  duplication  of  programs  providing 
for  training  and  to  Insure  consistent  ad- 
ministration of  related  Federal  training 
activities. 

TITLE       rV — MOBHITT       OF       FEDERAL, 

STATE.   AND  LOCAL  EMPLOYEES 

DECLARATION     OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  401.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
provide  for  the  temporary  assignment  of  per- 
sonnel between  the  Federal  Government  and 
State  and  local  governments  and  institutions 
of  higher  education. 

AMENDMENTS    TO   TITLK    8.    UNITED    STATES   CODE 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Chapter  33  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  subchapter  at  the  end  thereof : 

"Subchapter  VI — Assignments  To  and  From 
States 

"$  3371.  Definitions 

"For  the  purf>06e  of  this  subchapter — 

"(1)  'State'  means — 

"(A)  a  State  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  a  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States;  and 

"(B)  an  Instrumentality  or  authority  of  a 
State  or  States  as  defined  In  clause  (A)  of 
this  paragraph  (1)  and  a  Federal-State  au- 
thority or  Instrumentality;  and 

"(2)   'local  government' means — 

"(A)  any  political  subdivision.  Instru- 
mentality, or  authority  of  a  State  or  States 
as  defined  In  clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (1); 
and 

"(B)   any  general  or  special  purpose  agency 
of  such  a  political  subdivision,  Instrtunen- 
tallty.  or  authority. 
"{  3372.  General  provisions 

"(a)  On  request  from  or  with  the  con- 
currence of  a  State  or  local  government,  and 
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with  the  consent  of  the  employee  concerned, 
the  head  of  an  executive  agency  may  arrange 
for  the  agslgnment  of — 

■'  ( 1 )  an  employee  of  hla  agency  to  a  State 
or  local  government,  and 

■'(2t  an  employee  of  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment to  his  agency: 

for  work  of  mutual  concern  to  his  agency 
and  the  State  or  local  government  that  he 
determines  will  be  beneflclal  to  both.  The 
period  of  .m  assignment  under  this  subchap- 
ter may  not  exceed  two  years.  However,  the 
head  of  an  executive  agency  may  extend  the 
period  of  assignment  for  not  more  than  two 
addltlon.U  years. 

"(b)  This  subchapter  Is  authority  for  and 
applies  to  the  assignment  of — 

"  ( 1)  an  employee  of  an  Executive  agency  to 
aa  Institution  of  higher  education:  and 

"(21   an    employee    of    an    Institution    of 
higher  education  to  an  Executive  agency. 
"5  3373.  Assignment  of  employees  to  State  or 
local  governments 

"(a)  An  employee  of  an  Executive  agency 
assigned  to  a  State  or  local  government  under 
this  subchapter  is  deemed,  during  the  as- 
signment, to  be  either — 

'■(1)  on  detail  to  a  regular  work  assign- 
ment In  his  agency;  or 

"i2)  on  leave  without  pay  from  his  posi- 
tion in  the  agency. 

An  employee  assigned  either  on  detail  or  on 
leave  without  pay  remains  an  employee  of  his 
agency.  The  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  and  any 
other  Federal  tort  liability  statute  apply  to 
an  employee  so  assigned  The  supervision  of 
the  duties  of  an  employee  on  detail  may  be 
governed  by  agreement  between  the  Execu- 
tive agency  and  the  State  or  local  govern- 
ment concerned. 

"(b)  The  assignment  of  an  employee  of 
an  Executive  agency  either  on  detail  or  on 
leave  without  pay  to  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment under  this  subchapter  may  be  made 
with  or  without  reimbursement  by  the  State 
or  local  govemmfnt  for  the  travel  and  trans- 
portation expenses  to  or  from  the  place  of 
assignment  and  for  the  pay  or  supplemental 
pay  or  a  part  thereof,  of  the  employee  dur- 
ing assignment.  Any  relmbursementB  shall 
be  credited  to  the  appropriation  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive agency  used  for  paying  the  travel  and 
transportation  expenses  or  pay. 

"(c)  For  an  employee  so  assigned  and  on 
leave  without  pay — 

"(1)  If  the  rate  of  pay  for  his  employment 
by  the  State  or  local  government  Is  less  than 
the  rate  of  pay  he  would  have  received  had 
he  continued  in  his  regular  asslgpiment  In 
the  agency,  he  Is  entitled  to  receive  supple- 
mental pay  from  the  agency  In  i-n  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  State 
or  local  government  rate  and  the  agency 
rate: 

"(2)  be  Is  entitled  to  annual  and  sick 
leave  to  the  same  extent  as  If  he  had  con- 
tinued In  hla  regular  assignment  in  the 
agency:  and 

"(3)  he  Is  entitled,  not  withstanding  other 
statutes — 

••|A)  to  continuation  of  his  Insurance  un- 
der chapter  87  of  this  title,  and  coverage 
under  chapter  89  of  this  title  or  other  ap- 
plicable authority,  so  long  as  he  pays  cur- 
rently Into  the  Employee's  Life  insurance 
P^ind  and  the  Employee's  Health  Benefits 
Fund  or  other  applicable  health  benefits 
system  (through  his  employing  agency*  the 
amount  of  the  employee  contributions: 

"  ( B I  to  credit  the  period  of  his  assignment 
under  thla  subchapter  toward  periodic  step- 
increases,  retention,  and  leave  accrual  pur- 
poses, and,  on  payment  Into  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  or  other 
applicable  retirement  system  of  the  percent- 
age of  his  State  or  local  government  pay.  and 
of  his  supplemental  pay,  If  any.  that  would 
have  been  deducted  from  a  like  agency  pay 
for  the  period  of  the  assignment  and  pay- 
ment by  the  Executive  agency  into  the  fund 
or  systena  of  the  amount  that  would  have 


been  payable  by  the  agency  during  the  period 
of  the  assignment  with  respect  to  a  like 
agency  pay,  to  treat  (notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 83481  g)  of  this  title)  his  service  during 
that  period  as  service  of  the  type  performed 
In  the  agency  Immediately  before  his  as- 
signment: and 

"(C)  for  the  purpose  of  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  85  of  this  title,  to  credit  the  service 
performed  during  the  period  of  his  asslgn- 
meiat  under  this  subchapter  as  Federal  serv- 
ice, and  to  consider  his  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment pay  (and  his  supplemental  pay. 
If  any)  as  Federal  wages.  To  the  extent  that 
the  service  could  also  be  the  basis  for  en- 
titlement to  unemployment  compensation 
under  a  State  law,  the  employee  may  elect  to 
claim  unemployment  compensation  on  the 
basis  of  the  service  under  either  the  State  law 
or  subchapter  I  of  chapter  85  of  this  title. 
Howevtr.  an  employee  or  his  beneficiary  may 
not  receive  benefits  referred  to  In  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  of  this  paragraph  (3), 
based  on  service  during  an  assignment  under 
this  subchapter  for  which  the  employee  or,  If 
he  dies  without  making  such  an  election,  his 
beneficiary  elects  to  receive  benefits,  under 
any  State  or  local  government  retirement  or 
Insurance  law  or  program,  which  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  determines  to  be  simi- 
lar. The  Executive  agency  shall  deposit  cur- 
rently In  the  Employee's  Life  Insurance  Fund, 
the  Employee's  Health  Benefits  Fund  or  other 
applicable  health  benefits  system,  respec- 
tively, the  amount  oif  the  Government's  con- 
tributions on  account  of  service  with  re- 
spect to  which  employee  contributions  are 
collected  as  provided  In  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  of  this  paragraph  (3). 

"(d)(1)  An  employee  so  assigned  and  on 
leave  without  pay  who  dies  or  suffers  disabil- 
ity as  a  result  of  personal  Injury  sustained 
while  In  the  performance  of  his  duty  during 
an  assignment  under  this  subchapter  shall  be 
treated,  for  the  purpose  of  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  81  of  this  title,  as  though  he  were 
an  employee  as  defined  by  section  8101  of  this 
title  who  had  su.stalned  the  injury  In  the  per- 
formance of  duty.  When  an  employee  (or  his 
dependents  in  case  of  death)  entitled  by  rea- 
son of  Injury  or  death  to  benefits  under  sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  81  of  this  title  is  also 
entitled  to  benefits  from  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment for  the  same  Injury  or  death,  he  (or 
his  dependents  In  case  of  death)  shall  elect 
which  benefits  he  will  receive.  The  election 
shall  be  made  within  I  year  after  the  Injury 
or  death,  or  such  further  lime  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  may  allow  for  reasonable  cause 
shown.  When  made,  the  election  is  irrevoca- 
ble unless  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

"(2)  An  employee  who  elects  to  receive 
benefits  from  a  State  or  local  government 
may  not  receive  an  annuity  under  subchapter 
II  of  chapter  83  of  this  title  and  benefits 
from  the  State  or  local  government  for  In- 
Jury  or  disability  to  himself  covering  the 
same  period  of  time.  This  provision  does  not — 

"lA)  bar  the  right  of  a  claimant  to  the 
greater  benefit  conferred  by  either  the  State 
or  local  government  or  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  83  of  this  title  for  any  part  of  the 
same  period  of  time: 

■|B)  deny  to  an  employee  an  annuity  ac- 
crtUng  to  him  under  subchapter  in  of  chap- 
ter 83  of  this  title  on  account  of  service 
performed  by  him;  or 

"(C)   deny  any  concurrent  benefit  to  him 
from  the  State  or  local  government  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  another  Individual. 
"§  3374.  Assignments  of  employees  from  State 
or  local  governments 

"(a)  An  employee  of  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment who  Is  assigned  to  an  Executive 
8igency  under  an  arrangement  under  this 
subchapter  may 

"(1)  be  appointed  In  the  Executive  agency 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  this  title 
governing  apix>lntment  In  the  competitive 
service  for  the  agreed  period  of  the  assign- 
ment; or 


"(2)  be  deemed  on  detail  to  the  Executive 
agency. 

"(b)  An  employee  given  an  appointment 
Is  entitled  to  pay  In  accordance  with  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  63  of  thig 
title  or  other  applicable  law,  and  is  deemed 
an  employee  of  the  Executive  agency  for  all 
purposes  except 

"(1)  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  of  this 
title  or  other  applicable  retirement  system- 

"(2)  chapter  87  of  this  title;  and 

"(3)  chapter  89  of  this  title  or  other  ap- 
plicable health  benefits  system  unless  his 
appointment  results  In  the  loss  of  coverage 
in  a  group  health  benefits  plan  the  premium 
of  which  has  been  paid  In  whole  or  In  part 
by  a  State  or  local  go\  ernment  contribution. 

"(c)  During  the  period  of  assignment,  a 
State  or  local  government  employee  on  de- 
tail to  an  Executive  agency — 

"(1)  is  not  entitled  to  pay  from  the 
agency; 

"(2)  la  deemed  an  employee  of  the  agency 
for  the  purpose  of  chapter  73  of  this  title, 
sections  203.  205.  207.  208,  209.  602.  603.  GOe! 
607,  643,  654,  1905.  and  1913  of  title  18,  sec- 
tion 638a  of  title  31.  and  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  and  any  other  Federal  tort  liabil- 
ity statute:   and 

"(3)  is  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
President  may  prescribe. 

The  supervision  of  the  duties  of  such  an 
employee  may  be  governed  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  Executive  agency  and  the  State 
or  local  government  concerned.  A  detail  of 
a  State  or  local  government  employee  to  an 
Executive  agency  may  be  made  wltli  or  with- 
out reimbursement  by  the  Executive  agency 
for  the  pay,  or  a  part  thereof,  of  the  employee 
during  the  period  of  assignment. 

"(d)  A  State  or  local  government  employee 
who  Is  given  an  appointment  in  an  Execu- 
tive agency  for  the  period  of  the  assignment 
or  who  is  on  detail  to  an  Executive  agency 
and  who  suffers  disability  or  dies  as  a  re- 
sult of  personal  Injury  sustained  while  In  the 
performance  of  his  duty  during  the  assign- 
ment shall  be  treated,  for  the  purpose  of 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  of  this  title,  us 
though  he  were  an  employee  as  defined  by 
section  8101  of  this  title  who  had  sustained 
the  Injury  in  the  performance  of  duty.  When 
an  employee  (or  his  dependents  In  case  of 
death)  entitled  by  reason  of  injury  or  death 
to  benefits  under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  81 
of  this  title  is  also  entitled  to  benefits  from 
a  State  or  local  government  for  the  same 
Injury  or  death,  he  (or  his  dependents  In 
case  of  death)  shall  elect  which  benefits  he 
will  receive.  The  election  shall  be  made  within 
1  year  after  the  Injury  or  death,  or  such 
further  time  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
allow  for  reasonable  cause  shown.  When 
made,  the  election  Is  Irrevocable  unless  other- 
wise provided  by  law. 

"(e)  If  a  State  or  local  government  falls 
to  continue  the  employer's  contribution  to 
State  or  local  government  retirement,  life 
insurance,  and  health  benefit  plans  for  a 
State  or  local  government  employee  who  is 
given  an  appointment  in  an  Executive  agen- 
cy, the  employer's  contributions  covering  the 
State  or  local  government  employee's  period 
of  assignment,  or  any  part  thereof,  may  be 
made  from  the  appropriations  of  the  Execu- 
tive agency  concerned, 
"f  3375.  Travel  expenses 

"(a)  Appropriations  of  an  Executive 
agency  are  available  to  pay,  or  reimburse,  a 
Federal  or  State  or  local  government  em- 
ployee In  accordance  with — 

"(1)  subchapter  I  of  chapter  67  of  this 
title,  for  the  expenses  of — 

"(A)  travel  and  per  diem  instead  of  sub- 
sistence to  and  from  the  assignment  loca- 
tion; 

"(B)  per  diem  Instead  of  subsistence  at 
the  asslgimient  location  during  the  period  of 
the  assignment:  and 

"(C)  travel  and  per  diem  Instead  of  sub- 
sistence while  traveling  on  official  buslnaai 
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away  from  his  designated  post  of  duty  dur- 
ing the  assignment  when  the  head  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive agency  considers  the  travel  In  the 
interest  of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  section  5724  of  this  title,  for  the  ex- 
penses of  transportation  of  his  immediate 
family  and  of  his  household  goods  and  per- 
sonal effects  to  and  from  the  assignment 
loc&tlon." 

"(3)  section  B724a(a)(l)  of  this  title,  for 
the  expenses  of  per  diem  allowances  for  the 
inunedlate  family  of  the  employee  to  and 
from  the  assignment  location; 

"(4)  section  5724a(a)(3)  of  this  title,  for 
subsistence  expenses  of  the  employee  and 
his  immediate  family  while  occupying  tem- 
porary quarters  at  the  assignment  location 
and  on  return  to  hU  former  post  of  duty; 

•■(51  section  5726(c)  of  this  title,  for  the 
expenses  of  nontemporary  storage  of  house- 
hold goods  and  personal  effects  In  connection 
with  assignment  at  an  isolated  location. 

"(b)  Expenses  specified  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  other  than  those  In  para- 
graph (1)(C).  may  not  be  allowed  In  con- 
nection with  the  assignment  of  a  Federal 
or  State  or  local  government  employee  under 
this  subchapter,  unless  and  until  the  em- 
plovee  agrees  In  writing  to  complete  the 
entire  period  of  hU  assignment  or  1  year. 
whichever  is  shorter,  unless  separated  or 
reassigned  for  reasons  beyond  his  control 
that  are  accepUble  to  the  Executive  agency 
concerned.  If  the  employee  violates  the  agree- 
ment, the  money  spent  by  the  United  States 
for  these  expenses  Is  recoverable  from  the 
employee  as  a  debt  due  the  United  States. 
The  head  of  the  Executive  agency  concerned 
mav  waive  in  whole  or  In  part  a  right  of 
recovery  under  this  subsection  with  respect 
to  a  State  or  local  government  employee  on 
assignment  with  the  agency. 

"(c)  Appropriations  of  an  Executive 
agency  are  available  to  pay  expenses  under 
section  5742  of  this  title  with  respect  to  a 
Federal  or  State  or  local  government  em- 
ployee assigned  under  this  subchapter. 
"5  3376.  Regulations 

"The  President  may  prescribe  regulatloi^s 
for  the  administration  of  this  subchapter." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  33  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"StIBCHAPTER  VI — ASSIGNMENTS  TO  AND  PkOM 

States 
"Sec. 

"3371.  Definitions. 
"3372.  General  provisions. 
"3373.  Assignments  of  employees  to  State  or 

local  governments. 
"3374.  Assignments  of  employees  from  State 

or  local  governments. 
"3375.  Travel  expenses. 
"3376.  Regulations." 

RITEAL   OF   SPECIAL  ATTTHORrnES 

SBC.  403.  The  Act  of  August  2.  1966,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1881-1888).  section  507 
of  the  Act  of  April  11,  1965  (20  U.S.C.  867), 
and  section  314(f)  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  246(f))  (less  ap- 
plicability to  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Public  Health  Service)   are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec,  404.  This  title  shall  become  effective 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

TITLE   V— GENERAL   PROVISIONS 

DECLAKATION    OF   PX7KP08B 

Sec.  501.  The  ptirpoee  of  this  title  is  to 
provide  for  the  general  administration  of 
titles  I,  11.  III.  and  V  of  this  Act  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  "this  Act"),  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  estebllshment  of  certain  ad- 
visory conomlttecs. 

OU'IMITIONS 

Sec.  502.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  "Commission"  means  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission; 

(2)  "Federal  agency"  means  an  executive 


department,  military  department,  Independ- 
ent establishment,  or  agency  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  including  Government  owned  or  con- 
trolled corporations; 

(3)  "State"  means  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  a  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States,  and  in- 
cludes interstate  and  Federal-Interstate 
agencies  but  does  not  Include  the  govern- 
ments of  the  political  subdivisions  of  a  State; 
and 

^4)  "local  government"  means  a  city,  town, 
county,  or  other  subdivision  or  district  of  a 
State,  including  agencies,  instrumentalities, 
and  authorities  of  any  of  the  foregoing  and 
anv  combination  of  such  units  or  combina- 
tion of  such  units  and  a  State.  A  "general 
local  government"  means  a  city,  town, 
county,  or  comparable  general-purpose  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State. 

GENERAL     ADMINISTRATIVE     PROVISIONS 

Sec.  503  la)  Unless  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  the  Commission  shall  administer 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  furnish  such 
advice  and  assistance  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  the  f>crformance  of,  and  with  re- 
spect to,  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  in  It  by  this  Act,  the  Commission 
may — 

( 1 )  Issue  such  standards  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

(2 )  consent  to  the  modification  of  any  con- 
tract entered  into  pursuant  to  this  Act.  such 
consent  being  subject  to  any  specific  limita- 
tions of  this  Act; 

(3 )  Include  In  any  contract  made  pursuant 
to  this  Act  such  covenants,  conditions,  or 
provisions  as  it  deems  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  purposes  of  this  Act  will  be  achieved; 
and 

(4)  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of 
any  Federal  agency,  any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment, and  any  other  public  or  nonprofit 
agency  or  Institution,  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
or  otherwise,  In  accordance  with  agreements 
between  the  Commission  and  the  head  there- 
of. 

(di  In  the  performance  of,  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  in  It  by  this  Act.  the  Ccanmlssion — 

( 1 )  may  collect  information  from  time 
to  time  with  respect  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment training  programs  and  personnel 
administration  Improvement  programs  and 
projects  under  this  Act.  and  make  such  In- 
formation available  to  Interested  groups,  or- 
ganizations, or  agencies,  public  or  private; 

(2)  may  conduct  such  research  and  make 
such  evaluation  as  needed  for  the  efficient 
administration  of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  shall  include  In  Its  annual  report,  a 
report    of    the    administration    of   this    Act. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  are  not  a 
limitation  on  existing  authorities  under 
other  statutes  but  are  In  addition  to  any 
such  authorities,  unless  otherwise  specifically 
provided  in  this  Act. 

HSPORTINC    EEQUIREMENTS 

Sec  504.  A  State  or  local  government  office 
designated  to  administer  a  program  or 
project  under  this  Act  shall  make  reports 
and  evaluations  in  such  form,  at  such  times, 
and  containing  such  information  concern- 
ing the  status  and  application  of  Federal 
funds  and  the  operation  of  the  approved 
program  or  project  as  the  Commission  may 
require,  and  shall  keep  and  make  avail- 
able such  records  as  may  be  required  by 
the  Commission  for  the  verification  of  such 
reports  and  evaluations, 

REVIEW    AND    AUDIT 

Sec  605.  The  Commission,  the  head  of  the 
Federal   agency  concerned,   and   the  Comp- 


troller General  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  their  duly  authorized  representatives. 
shall  have  access,  for  the  purpose  of  audit 
and  examination,  to  any  books,  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  a  grant  recipient  that 
are  pertinent  to  the  grant  received. 

DISTEIBrTION    OF    GRANTS 

Sec.  506.  tai  The  Commission  shall  allo- 
cate grants  under  this  Act  in  such  manner 
as  will  most  nearly  provide  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  grants  among  States  and 
between  State  and  local  governments,  taking 
Into  consideration  such  factors  as  the  size 
of  the  population,  number  of  employees  af- 
fected, the  urgency  of  the  programs  or  proj- 
ects, the  need  for  funds  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  and  the  potential  of 
the  governmental  Jurisdictions  concerned  to 
use  the  funds  most  effectively. 

(b)  In  each  fiscal  year.  15  per  centum  of 
the  total  amount  available  for  grants  under 
this  Act  shall  be  apportioned  equally  among 
the  States  and  the  amount  apportioned  for 
each  State  shall  be  reserved  for  programs  or 
projects  in  that  State:  Prot-ided.  That  any 
amount  so  reserved  but  not  used  in  any  fis- 
cal year  shall  be  added  to  the  total  amount 
available  for  grants  under  this  Act  In  the 
next  succeeding  fiscal  year 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  other  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  total  of  the  payments 
from  the  appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year 
under  this  Act  made  with  respect  to  programs 
or  projects  In  any  one  State  may  not  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  12V2  per  centum  of  such 
appropriation. 

TERMINATION    OF    GRANTS 

etc.  607.  Whenever  the  Commission,  after 
giving  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  the  State  or  general  local  govern- 
ment concerned,  finds — 

(1)  that  a  program  or  proJe,it  has  been  so 
changed  that  it  no  longer  compUes  vrtth  the 
provisions  of  this  Act;  or 

(2)  that  In  the  operation  of  the  program 
or  project  there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  such  provision: 

the  Commission  shall  notify  the  State  or  gen- 
eral local  government  of  Its  findings  and  no 
further  payments  may  be  made  to  such  gov- 
ernment by  the  Commission  until  It  Is  satis- 
fled  that  such  noncompliance  has  been,  or 
will  promptly  be,  corrected.  However,  the 
Commission  may  authorize  the  continuance 
of  payments  to  those  projects  approved  under 
this  Act  which  are  not  Involved  in  the  non- 
compliance. 

ADVISORY    COMMrrrCES 

Sec.  508.  (a)  The  Commission  may  appoint, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service,  such  advisory 
committee  or  committees  as  it  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  to  facilitate  the  admln- 
Istxatlon  of  thla  Act. 

(b)  Members  of  advisory  conunitt«e6  who 
are  not  regular  full-Ume  employees  of  the 
United  States,  while  serving  on  the  business 
of  the  committees.  Including  traveltlme.  are 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  rates  not 
exceeding  the  dally  rate  for  GS-18;  and  while 
so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorised  by  section  5703  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  Individual* 
in  the  Goverconent  service  employed  inter- 
mi  ttentiy. 

APPEOPRIATION    A0THORIZATION 

SEC.  609.  (»)  To  carry  out  the  programs 
authorized  bv  this  Act,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  at  any  time  after  its 
enactment  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1968;  »30,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1969;  and 
$40,000,000  fOT  fiscal  year  1970. 

(b)  Any  amounts  appropriated  under  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed, and  any  amounts  authorized  for  any  fis- 
cal year  under  this  section  but  not  appro- 
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prtated  may  be  appropriated  for  any  suc- 
ceeding aac.iJ  year  oDmmeucing  prior  w  July 
1,  1970. 

REVOLVING   FUND 

3bc.  510.  (a)  There  Is  esUbllshed  a  revolv- 
ing fund,  U)  be  available  without  fls..Ml  ye  ir 
limitation,  for  financing  training  and  such 
other  funcUona  a«  are  authorized  or  required 
to  be  performed  by  the  Commission  on  a 
reimbursable  baals  by  this  Act  and  such  other 
services  as  the  Commission,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  deter- 
niines  may  be  performed  more  advantageous- 
ly through  such  a  fund. 

(bt  The  capital  of  the  fund  shall  consist 
or  any  approprtatlona  made  for  the  purpoee 
of  providing  cipital  i  which  appioprUiUons 
are  hereby  authorized),  and  such  unex- 
pended balances  of  appropriations  or  funds 
relaOng  to  the  activities  transferred  to  the 
fund  and  the  fair  and  reasonable  value  uf 
such  stocks  of  supplies,  equipment,  and 
other  assets  and  Inventories  on  order  as  the 
Commlasion  may  transfer  to  the  funa,  lesd 
the  related  liablUUes.  unp;Ud  obllgiitlons. 
and  accrued  annual  leave  of  employees  who 
are  transferred  to  the  activities  financed  by 
the  fund  .a  its  inception. 

ic)   The  fund  shall  be  credited  with — 

( 1 )  reimbursements  or  advance  payments 
from  available  funds  of  the  Commission, 
other  Pedera!  agencies,  State  or  local  gov- 
ernments, or  other  sources  for  supplies  and 
services  at  rates  which  will  approximate  the 
expense  of  uperatlons,  including  the  accrual 
of  annual  leave,  the  depreciation  of  equip- 
ment, and  the  net  losses  on  property  trans- 
ferred or  donated;  and 

(2)  receipts  from  sales  or  exchanges  of 
property  and  payments  for  losses  or  damage 
to  property  accounted  for  under  the  fund. 

(di  Any  unobligated  and  unexpended  bal- 
ance in  the  fund  that  the  Commission  de- 
termines to  be  In  excess  of  amounts  needed 
for  its  operations  shall  bp  deposited  In  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

LIMITATIONS     ON     AV.MLABILITY     OF     rt'NDS     TOR 
COST     SHARING 

Sec.  511.  Federal  funds  m.ide  available  to 
State  or  local  j,overnments  under  other  pro- 
grams may  not  be  used  by  the  State  or  local 
government  for  cost-sharing  purposes  under 
grant  provisions  of  this  Act.  State  or  local 
governmeut  funds  used  for  cost  sharing  on 
other  federally  assisted  programs  may  not  be 
used  for  cost  sharing  under  grant  provision 
of  this  Act. 

METHOD    or    PAYMENT 

Sec.  512.  Payments  under  this  Act  may  be 
made  in  installments,  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  as  the  Commission 
may  determine,  with  necessary  adjustments 
on  account  of  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments. 

EmCTIVE    DATE    OF    GRANT    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  513.  Grant  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


Herbert  N.  Maletz.  of  Virginia,  to  be  » 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Court,  vice  PhlUp 
Nichols.  Jr..  elevated. 

AoENCT  roR  International  Developmint 

Paul  O.  Clark,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  an 

Assistant  Administrator  of  the  A^gency  for 

International  Development. 

District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Oknxral 
Sessions 

Arthur  Christopher.  Jr.,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  associate  Judge  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  court  of  general  ses- 
sions for  the  term  of  10  years,  vice  Catherine 
B.  Kelly,  elevated. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until 
12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 7,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  6. 1967. 
U.S.  Judges 

Jamee  M.  Carter,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  Judge  for  the  ninth  circuit,  vice  Gil- 
bert H   Jertberg.  retired. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  November  6.  1967: 

District  or  Columbia  Court  or  Qknxral 

Sessions 

William  C.  Gardner,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  associate  Judge  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions  for 
the  term  of  10  years,  vice  Catherine  B.  Kelly, 
elevated,  which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
August  7,  1967. 


*■» 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

iMoNIUY,  NOVEMUER  6,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  Q.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

My  meat  is  to  do  the  ivill  of  Him  that 
sent  me  and  to  finish  His  ivork. — John 
4:  34. 

God  of  our  fathers  and  our  God.  we 
would  begin  the  day  conscious  of  Thy 
presence  and  committing  our  lives  anew 
to  Thee.  Sustain  us  with  Thy  spirit  and 
make  us  ready  for  our  responsibilities, 
equal  to  our  experiences,  and  adequate 
for  every  task.  In  the  midst  of  the  heat 
of  daily  duties  let  not  our  strength  fall. 
nor  our  steps  falter,  nor  our  vision  fade. 

Make  us  patient  with  each  other  and 
understanding,  remembering  that  each 
one  of  us  walks  a  lonely  road  and  each 
one  has  struggles  no  one  else  knows. 

Give  to  us  a  real  reverence  for  per- 
sonality, a  deep  desire  to  speak  the  truth, 
and  an  unending  enthusiasm  for  the 
reign  of  liberty  and  justice  In  our  Nation 
and  in  our  world.  In  the  Master's  name 
we  pray.    Amen. 


THE    JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, November  3,  1967,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE   FROM   THE   SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  5091.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
87-752  (76  Stat.  749)  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement of  a  reservation  of  certain  mineral 
rights  to  the  United  States:  and 

HJl.  11627.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  16.  1948,  to  authorize  the  State  of 
Maryland,  by  and  through  Its  State  roads 
commission  or  the  successors  of  said  commis- 
sion, to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  cer- 
tain additional  bridges  and  tunnels  In  the 
State  of  Maryland. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S,  1985)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Flood  In- 
surance Act  of  1956,  to  provide  for  a 
national  program  of  flood  insurance,  and 
for  other  purposes,  agrees  to  a  confer- 
ence requested  by  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr. 
Bennett,  and  Mr.  Hickenlooper  to  be 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  391.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  March  1, 
1933  (47  Stat.  1418).  entitled  'An  act  to  per- 
manently set  aside  certain  lands  In  Utah  as 
an  addition  to  the  Navajo  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes"; 

3.  561.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  Cape  Hatteras  National  Sea- 
shore; and 

S.  1321.  An  act  to  establish  the  North 
Cascades  National  Park  and  Ross  Lake  and 
Lake  Chelan  National  Recreation  Areas,  to 
designate  the  Pasayten  Wilderness  and  to 
modify  the  Glacier  Peak  Wilderness,  In  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  for  other  purposes. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  CLARE 
HOFFMAN 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  Euid 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  sad  duty  to  announce  to  the  House 
the  death  of  my  distinguished  predeces- 
sor, Clare  Hotfman.  He  passed  away 
last  Friday  evening,  November  3,  at 
Allegan,  Mich.,  his  home.  He  was  in  the 
93d  year  of  his  life.  He  had  been  in  poor 
health  since  the  fall  of  1961,  when  he 
suffered  the  first  of  several  strokes 
which,  very  much  against  his  will,  inca- 
pacitated him.  and  he  reluctantly  de- 
clined to  be  a  candidate  in  1962. 

Since  leaving  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives he  has  lived  in  complete  retire- 
ment. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  tomorrow 
afternoon  in  Allegan. 

Mrs.  Hoffman,  his  wife  for  nearly  70 
years — now  herself  past  90  years  of  age- 
survives  him.  as  do  his  two  sons  who 
followed  their  father  into  legal  careers, 
and  several  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Clare  Hoffman  was  first 
elected  to  Congress  in  1934,  in  the  60th 
year  of  his  life,  at  an  age  when  most  men 
look  forward  to  retirement,  but  not 
Clare  Hoffman.  He  had  no  Idea  of  re- 
tiring ever. 

He  came  here  after  a  long,  prominent, 
and  successful  legal  career,  and  served 
28  years.  Until  his  illness,  his  skill  in 
debate  and  parliamentary  procedure  had 
no  superior,  as  the  250  Members  of  the 
House  who  served  with  him  will  agree. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  within  the 
next  few  days  time  can  be  arranged  to 
eulogize  the  career  of  our  late  former 
colleague.  Clare  Hoffman. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include 
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an  obituary  on  the  Honorable  Clare  E. 
Hoffman,  from  the  November  5  issue  of 
the  Washington  Star: 

gj.REPRESENTATTVE    CLARE    HOFTMAN,    FOI    OF 

Spending,  Dies 

Former  Michigan  Rep.  Clare  Eugene  Hoff- 
man. 92,  whose  crusty  conservatism  and 
highly  Individual  personal  Integrity  com- 
bined to  give  him  a  reputation  as  a  "lone 
wolf"  throughout  a  House  career  that 
spanned  28  years,  died  Friday  In  Michigan. 

Doctors  said  that  he  died  of  pneumonia 
at  the  Allegan  (Mich.)  Health  Center.  He 
had  been  Immobilized  recently  after  the 
sixth  in  a  series  of  strokes  that  began  In 
1961  while  he  was  still  a  vigorously  active 
member  of  the  House. 

His  long  congressional  career  began  at 
the  age  of  59  when  he  won  election  as  a 
Republican  from  Michigan's  4th  District  In 
1934.  He  retired  In  1962. 

FOtJOHT    BOTH    PARTIES 

Rep.  Hoffman  struggled  In  vain  and  some- 
times alone  not  only  against  Roosevelt's  New 
Deal.  Truman's  Fair  Deal,  and  Kennedy's 
New  Frontier,  but  also — and  with  equal  en- 
thusiasm— against  Elsenhower's  New  Repub- 
licanism. 

"I'm  for  progress,  yes,  but  not  at  the  cost 
of  going  deeper  In  debt,"  Hoffman  once  said. 

"This  Is  the  most  selfish  generation  In 
our  history.  We  buy  everything  we  think 
we  want,  whether  we  need  It  or  not,  and 
charge  It  off  to  our  kids." 

On  this  principle.  Rep.  Hoffman  voted 
against  Social  Security,  farm  price  supports, 
bousing  subsidies,  foreign  aid,  and  a  $2,500 
medal  for  the  poet  Robert  Frost. 

Yet,  despite  his  uninhibited  habit  of  de- 
bating with  colleagues  and  his  unabashed  de- 
light In  upsetting  Democratic  and  sometime 
Republican  leadership  plans,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  beloved  men  In  the  House.  In  his 
80s,  he  lost  none  of  his  sharpness  of  wit  and 
quickness  of  tongue. 

NO.    1    FISHERMAN 

He  won  a  measure  of  fame  as  the  "No.  1 
congressional  fisherman"  who  often  went 
Ashing  at  4  a.m.  to  be  In  his  House  office 
by  8  a.m.  He  won  respect  as  a  hard-working 
legislator  who  as  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  kept  a 
close  and  critical  eye  on  governmental  spend- 
ing. 

Essentially  a  Republican  conservative,  Mr. 
Hoffman  commanded  recognition  in  recent 
years  mainly  as  the  acknowledged  "leader  of 
the  third  party"  in  the  House.  He  and  Rep. 
H.  R.  Gross.  R-Iowa,  were  the  exclusive  mem- 
bers of  that  "party." 

Mr.  Hoffman  frequently  tied  the  House  In 
parliamentary  knots  and  regaled  the  gal- 
leries. One  of  his  favorite  devices  to  obtain 
additional  time  for  speaking  was  to  move  to 
"strike  out  the  enacting  clause"  of  a  pending 
bill.  If  such  a  motion  had  passed— and 
sometimes  his  moves  came  surprising  close  to 
adoption — It  would  have  automatically  killed 
the  bill. 

Such  tactics.  Including  Inconvenient  de- 
mands for  quorum  calls,  irked  his  colleagues, 
and  slowed  the  legislative  pace.  Yet,  after 
he  was  stricken  at  his  Michigan  home  by  a 
heart  attack,  a  huge  "get  well"  card  bearing 
signatures  of  all  available  House  members 
was  presented  to  him  when  he  returned  to 
Washington  the  year  before  his  retirement. 
The  card  fittingly  depicted  Mr.  Hoffman  as 
saying:  "Mr.  Speaker,  I  object." 

WAS  COUNTY   ATTORNEY 

Born  in  Vicksburg,  Pa.,  Sept  10.  1875,  Mr. 
Hoffman  moved  to  Michigan  as  a  youth.  He 
obtained  a  law  degree  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity and  was  admitted  to  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  bars  in  1896.  He  practiced  law  in 
his  home  town  of  Allegan,  Mich.,  and  was 
county  prosecuting  attorney  from  1904  to 
1910. 

After  being  elected  to  Congress,  he  easily 
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won  re-election  year  after  year,  notwith- 
standing opposition  of  organized  labor  In  his 
state.  One  of  his  favorite  targets  In  House 
speeches  and  committee  meetings  was  Walter 
Reuther,  head  of  the  United  Automobile 
Workers. 

For  all  of  the  attention  he  attracted  In 
Congress,  he  limited  his  Congressional  Direc- 
tory biographical  sketch  to  only  three  lines 
His  biography  in  "Who's  Who"  also  was  pur- 
posely brief,  although  It  noted  that  In  No- 
vember. 1899,  he  married  Miss  Florence  M. 
Wason,  and  had  two  sons.  Carl  E.  and  Leo 
W.  Hoffman.  He  also  had  five  grandchildren 
.ind  four  great-grandchildren. 

His  activity  on  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  particularly  as  chairman 
when  Republic.ins  controlled  the  House  In 
1953-54,  was  no  more  tranquil  or  secluded 
than  his  restless  roaming  of  the  House  floor. 
He  seldom  missed  a  House  or  committee  ses- 
sion. 

In  1953.  he  antagonized  some  of  his  G.O.P. 
committee  colleagues  who  teamed  up  with 
Etemocratlc  members  to  clip  his  control.  He 
was  deprived  of  authority  to  conduct  special 
Investigations,  several  of  which  had  been 
aimed  at  charges  of  labor  rackets. 

OPPOSED   REORGANIZATION 

Next  to  his  constant  attacks  on  what  he 
regarded  as  wasteful  and  unnecessary  ex- 
penditures In  numerous  federal  programs. 
his  criticism  centered  on  governmental  re- 
organization plans  proposed  by  Presidents. 
He  voted  against  the  original  law  giving 
that  authority  and  consistently  opposed 
every  specific  plan. 

It  was  symbolic  that  some  of  the  suits  he 
wore  had  no  pockets.  He  explained  in  1951 
that  "pants  pockets  are  kind  of  like  the 
New  Deal,  a  catch-all  for  all  sorts  of  damn 
fool  Junk." 

That  was  the  year,  and  again  In  1960.  that 
he  proposed  that  members  of  Congress  cut 
their  own  salaries.  He  commented  that: 
"Nobody  drafted  me  for  Congress."  At  the 
same  time  he  defended  office  employment 
of  relatives  of  congressmen  If  they  were 
efficient  and  honest. 

He  was  one  of  the  few  congressional  Re- 
publicans who  urged  President  Kennedy  to 
appoint  Robert  Kennedy  as  attorney  gen- 
eral. While  feeling  free  to  criticize  Presidents 
Irrespective  of  party  he  defended  them  per- 
sonally and  declared  his  profound  respect  for 
the  office.  In  1952,  however,  he  introduced  a 
bUl  for  appointment  of  a  $30.000-a-year 
official  to  "censor"  former  President  Tru- 
man's statements. 

Several  years  previously  he  filed  a  Ubel 
suit,  subsequently  dropped,  against  a  Mich- 
igan colleague.  Democratic  Rep.  Leslnskl,  an 
Allegan  newspaper  and  three  labor  union 
officers.  And  when  arrested  on  a  speeding 
charge  In  Hagerstown,  Md.,  In  1953,  he  re- 
fused to  claim  congressional  Immunity.  He 
protested  when  that  charge  was  dropped. 

As  a  long  time  congressional  resident  of 
the  Capitol  Hill  area  Mr.  Hoffman  occasion- 
ally called  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
what  he  described  as  "Inadequate  protection 
of  citizens  from  hoodlums  "  on  streets  here. 

Mr.  Hoffman  tangled  with  former  House 
Republican  Leader  Charles  Halleck  without 
fear  of  reprisal  and  wrangled  even  more  fre- 
quently with  Speaker  McCormack  when  ma- 
jority leader.  He  never  lost  their  friendship 
even  though  he  made  them  lose  their  pa- 
tience. His  contacts  with  most  news  reporters 
were  personally  pleasant  but  he  insisted  he 
was  right  In  1948  when  he  unsuccessfully 
sponsored  a  bill  to  jail  reporters  who  printed 
•leaks"  from  members  of  Congress. 


JOHN  THOMAS  MAYS,  JR..  AN  OUT- 
STANDING GEORGIAN 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 


1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sad 
duty  to  inform  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  unexpected  death  of  an  out- 
staridlng  Georgian,  Mr.  John  Thomas 
Mays,  Jr.,  at  his  home  in  Stockbrldge. 
Ga.,  November  4,  1967.  Named  John 
Thomas,  he  was  known  as  "Jake."  I 
never  heard  him  called  by  any  other 
name. 

Mr.  Mays  was  a  prominent  m'irchant,  a 
former  mayor  of  Stockbrldge,  a  member 
of  the  Henry  County  Board  of  Education, 
a  lay  leader  and  steward  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church,  an  organizer,  officer,  and 
director  of  the  First  State  Bank  of  Stock- 
bridge,  a  district  governor  of  Lions  In- 
ternational, and  a  member  of  the  Sixth 
District  Democratic  Executive  Commit- 
tee. He  was  active  in  the  work  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  at  troop,  local,  district,  and  re- 
gional levels.  During  World  War  II,  he 
served  in  the  Amphibian  Forces  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
Normandy  landings. 

He  was  a  devoted  husband  and  father, 
son  and  brother.  He  was  a  true  and  loyal 
friend.  He  was  a  leader  in  local  govern- 
ment, education,  church  activities,  and 
community  life.  His  Influence  was  an  in- 
fluence for  good.  He  gave  of  his  seem- 
ingl>'  unlimited  energj-  and  enthusiasm 
to  make  his  community  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live. 

The  area  in  which  he  had  lived  all  of 
his  life  was  shocked  and  saddened  by  his 
untimely  and  sudden  death. 

The  son  of  John  Thomas  Mays,  Sr., 
and  Ora  Walden  Mays,  he  was  bom  in 
Stockbrldge  on  December  6,  1919.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife.  Miriam,  and  their 
daughter,  Debbie,  his  mother,  and  two 
brothers,  Aldine  and  Walter. 

His  community  has  lost  one  of  its  fin- 
est citizens.  I  have  lost  a  devoted  friend. 

Mrs.  Flynt  and  our  children  join  me 
in  extending  our  affection  and  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Mays  and  Debbie  and 
to  all  members  of  his  family. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT  TONIGHT  TO  FILE  A 
REPORT 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report 
on  the  foreign  assistance  appropriation 
bill  for  the  year  1968. 

Mr.  CONTE  reserved  all  points  of  or- 
der. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RECORD      OF      CONGRESS      ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EKDUCTIONS  IN  APPROPRIATION  REQUESTS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions approved  for  House  consideration 
a  foreign  aid  bill  which  includes,  for  the 
mutual  assistance  program,  the  sum  of 
$2.2  billion.  This  $2.2  billion  is  $621  mil- 
lion below  the  authorization  figure  and 
$1  billion  plus  below  the  budget  estimate. 

If  this  figure  Is  sustained  by  the  House 
and  the  Congress,  and  if  the  House  re- 
duction of  $794  million  on  the  military 
construction  bill  Is  sustained  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  Congress  at  this  session,  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  1968  and  for  the 
bills  covered,  will  have  reduced  the  Pres- 
ident's appropriation  budget  in  the  sum 
of  $5.6  billion.  And  that  does  not  count 
one  major  bill  that  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered; namely,  the  final  supplemental 
appropriation  bill.  The  only  major  item 
In  that  bill  will  be  funds  for  the  anti- 
poverty  program. 

I  nave  discussed  with  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  probable 
committee  action  on  the  appropriation 
for  the  antlpoverty  program  and  I  find 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  a  majority  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  that  appro- 
priations approved  by  the  committee  for 
the  antlpoverty  program  probably  will 
not  exceed  $1.6  billion,  the  approximate 
figure  for  the  last  fiscal  year  1967.  In  fact, 
there  are  strong  Indications  that  the 
figure  approved  by  the  Appropriatlon.s 
Committee  for  the  entire  antlpoverty 
program  may  be  less  than  $1.6  billion,  but 
for  the  present  I  do  not  think  It  appro- 
priate to  estimate  what  the  precise  figure 
may  probably  be. 

But  assimilng  that  the  committee  and 
the  House  approve  $1.6  billion  for  the 
antlpoverty  program  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968.  we  will  have  reduced  the  1968 
budget  request  for  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram by  $460  million. 

Recapitulating.  If  final  action  on  the 
foreign  aid.  military  construction,  and 
antlpoverty  appropriations  eventuate  ap- 
proximately as  I  have  outlined,  the  total 
reduction  in  the  President's  appropria- 
tion budget  for  all  departments  and 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  would 
approximate  $6  binion.  plus.  I  thought 
you  would  be  Interested  In  having  this 
report. 

APPROPRIATTONS    COMPARISONS     J  967-68 

Another  significant  figure  which  will 
be  of  great  Interest  to  Congress  and  the 
country  is  the  relationship  of  appropria- 
tions this  year  to  the  level  of  last  year's 
appropriations.  If  fiscal  1968  appropria- 
tions at  this  session  eventuate  as  Indi- 
cated In  the  statement  just  made,  ap- 
propriations for  1968  will  be  roughly  $1.3 
billion  below  what  was  appropriated  for 
fiscal  1967.  This,  I  think,  will  be  sur- 
prising to  some. 

APPROPRIATIONS EXPENDmTHB       RELATIONSHIPS 

Please  note  that  I  have  been  talking 
about  appropriations,  not  expenditures. 
If  these  reductions  are  sustained.  $6  bil- 
lion will  be  saved  to  the  taxpayer.  Much 
of  it  will  be  saved  in  fiscal  year  1968:  the 
rest  of  it  will  be  saved  in  subsequent 
years. 


While  appropriations  will  be  less  for 
this  fiscal  year  than  last,  It  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  spending  will  be  more. 
According  to  the  latest  ofHclal  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  figures,  expenditures  will  be 
$10  8  billion  greater.  However,  this  fig- 
ure does  not  take  into  account  the  Impact 
which  the  appropriation  reductions  will 
have  on  expenditures.  The  $6  billion  in 
appropriation  cuts  may  translate  into 
about  $2 '2  billion  in  expenditure  cuts 
for  this  year. 

The  explanation  of  why  spending  will 
be  greater  this  year  than  last,  despite 
lower  appropriations  is  as  follows: 

In  the  last  2  years,  for  example,  the 
defense  buildup  that  began  In  mid-1965. 
Including  the  Southeast  Asia  war  effort, 
the  inauguration  of  many  new  domestic 
programs,  military  and  civilian  pay  In- 
creases, and  increases  generally  In  the 
cost  of  Government  programs,  resulted 
in  an  increase  in  unexpended  carryovers 
between  mld-1965  and  mid-1967  of  some 
$28  billion.  In  other  words,  this  buildup 
in  unexpended  carrj'overs  to  be  spent  in 
years  following  the  original  appropria- 
tion results  not  from  actions  taken  by  the 
present  Congress,  but  rather  from  ac- 
tions of  the  last  two  sessions  of  Congress. 
These  higher  carryovers  Inevitably  add 
to  the  level  of  spending  in  subsequent 
years,  as  is  true,  for  example,  with  the 
current  fiscal  year  1968. 

For  example,  the  oflQclal  Budget  Bu- 
reau figures  on  Defense  spending  show 
an  increase  over  last  year  of  some  $4.7 
biUlon.  Appropriations  thus  far  for  fiscal 
1968,  on  the  other  hand,  are  only  some 
$200  million  atwve  1967  appropriations. 

In  Labor-HEW,  1968  spending  is  esti- 
mated to  be  some  $1.5  billion  above  1967 
spending.  Appropriations,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  up  only  about  $200  million. 

These  two  instances  illustrate  the 
point  I  make. 

SPENDING    TRENDS 

While  appropriations  for  this  fiscal 
year  will  apparently  be  below  appropria- 
tions for  last  fiscal  year,  it  is  inevitable 
that  the  trend  over  a  period  of  years  will 
be  upward  as  long  as  Congresses  contin- 
ue to  authorize  new  programs  and  ex- 
pand old  programs  and  provides  frequent 
pay  increases  for  Federal  employees. 

Last  week  the  House  passed  a  bill  au- 
thorizing $500  million  for  flood  insurance 
and  a  bill  authorizing  an  additional  $362 
million  to  combat  air  pollution.  Among 
other  new  or  substantially  increased  pro- 
grams which  the  House  has  voted  this 
year  to  authorize,  and  their  fiscal  year 
1968  added  costs,  are: 

Million 

Veterans  beneflte $319 

Civilian  employee  pay 625 

Military    pay 626 

Law  enforcement  assistance 75 


FINAL    APPROPRIATIONS    ACTIONS 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  wonder  if  I  might  have 
the   attention   of    the   gentleman   from 


Texas.  I  am  greatly  Interested  In  the  re- 
marks the  gentleman  just  made.  How- 
ever, he  stated  that  when  Congress  ad- 
journs. Congress  will  have  reduced 
appropriations  approximately  $6  billion 
below  the  budget.  I  believe  he  should 
have  said  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives so  acted,  bearing  in  mind  the  other 
body  has  not  finished  or  completed  their 
work  on  several  appropriation  bills  al- 
ready considered  by  the  House.  We  can 
anticipate  almost  anything  before  the 
other  body  completes  consideration  of 
every  bill  for  very  often  they  are  In- 
clined to  raise  House  figures. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  not  want  to  be 
unparliamentary,  but  the  other  body  has 
agreed  with  many  of  the  cuts  which  we 
have  made.  The  other  body  has.  in  fact, 
thus  far  reduced  two  bills  below  the 
House  figure.  So  while  there  were  In- 
creases in  some  Items,  the  final  results 
have  been  joint  efforts  between  the  two 
bodies.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  bills 
were  raised  by  the  other  body. 


RELATIONS     WITH     WESTERN    EU- 
ROPE AND  DE  GAULLE'S  FRANCE 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  high 
time  we  in  this  country  directed  some 
real  attention  and  talent  to  the  problem 
of  our  relations  with  Western  Europe 
and  De  Gaulle's  France. 

Twice  in  the  first  half  of  this  century 
the  United  States  has  saved  France  from 
being  conquered  and  made  a  permanent 
satellite  of  Germany.  We  have  offered  a 
great  many  American  lives  so  that 
France  might  remain  free. 

What  have  been  our  thanks  for  these 
monumental  efforts? 

Continued  attacks  by  De  Gaulle  to 
undermine  our  currency. 

Throwing  NATO  out  of  France  at  a 
cost  to  us  of  over  $1  billion. 

And  De  Gaulle's  persistent  efforts  to 
force  a  wedge  between  the  United  States 
and  Western  Europe.  All  of  this  at  the 
same  time  France  falls  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  us  on  the  billions  of  dollars 
she  owes  us  as  a  result  of  war  debts. 

We  must  adjust  our  Western  European 
foreign  policy  to  counteract  these  con- 
centrated De  Gaulhst  attacks  on  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  United  States  before  it  Is 
too  late. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


PORT  PECK  INDIAN  RESERVATION, 
MONT. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7820) 
to  cancel  certain  construction  costs  and 
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Irrigation  assessments  chargeable  against 
lands  of  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, Mont. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  7820 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  Is  here- 
by canceled  $558,039.08  of  construction  costs, 
and  $542.77  of  accrued  operation  and  main- 
tenance assessments,  and  any  accrued  inter- 
est thereon  chargeable  to  lands  of  the  Fort 
Peck  Indian  Reservation.  Montana. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  In  accordance  with  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  June  22.  1936  (49  Stat.  1803.  25  U.S.C 
389-389e).  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  canceling  delinquent  irrigation  op- 
eration and  maintenance  charges  in  the 
amount  of  $461.40  and  any  accrued  interest 
thereon  for  certain  lands  adjacent  to  but 
outside  the  boundary  of  the  Fort  Peck  Indian 
Irrigation  Project,  Montana,  and  reimburs- 
able irrigation  construction  costs  in  the 
amount  of  $206,902.21  against  lands  within 
the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Irrigation  Project, 
Montana,  as  listed  and  described  in  schedules 
referred  to  in  such  order.  Is  hereby  approved. 

Sec.  2.  Unassessed  construction  costs  of 
1118,266.64  allocable  against  both  the  In- 
dian- and  non-Indian-owned  lands  in  the 
Prazer-Wolf  Point  Unit  of  the  Port  Peck  In- 
dian Irrigation  Project.  Montana,  are  hereby 
canceled." 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  similar  Sen- 
ate bill,  S.  1391.  be  considered  in  lieu  of 
the  House  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1391 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  ac- 
cordance with  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June 
22.  1936  (49  Stat.  1803;  25  U.S.C.  389-389e), 
the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
canceling  delinquent  Irrigation  operation 
and  maintenance  charges  In  the  amount  of 
1461.40  and  any  accrued  interest  thereon  for 
certain  lands  adjacent  to  but  outside  the 
boundary  of  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  irrigation 
project,  Montana,  and  reimbursable  irriga- 
tion construction  costs  in  the  amount  of 
$206,902.21  against  lands  within  the  Fort 
Peck  Indian  irrigation  project,  Montana,  as 
listed  and  described  In  schedules  referred  to 
In  such  order.  Is  hereby  approved. 

Sec.  2.  Unassessed  construction  costs  of 
$118,266.64  allocable  against  both  the  Indian- 
and  non-Indian-owned  lands  In  the  Frazier- 
Wolf  Point  unit  of  the  Port  Peck  Indian  Irri- 
gation project,  Montana,  are  hereby  canceled. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bUl  (H.R.  7820)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


LANDER.  WYO..  LAND  TRANSFER 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  219)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  sell  certain  land  in  Lander,  Wyo..  and 
for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


s.ais 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  to 
convey  by  quitclaim  deed,  for  not  less  than 
fair  market  value,  all  right,  title,  and  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  in  and  to  lots  4  and  5, 
block  16,  in  the  original  town  of  Lander, 
Wyoming,  and  the  improvements  thereon 
and  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  to 
the  purchase  of  other  land  In  or  near  Lander 
and  the  construction  thereon  of  similar 
improvements. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


INTERNATIONAL  BRIDGE  AT 
PHARR,  TEX. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  470)  to 
authorize  the  Pharr  Municipal  Bridge 
Corp.  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
a  toll  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande  near 
Pharr,  Tex. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INCREASE  OF  TIMBER  SURVEY 
AUTHORIZATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1136)  to 
amend  section  9  of  the  act  of  May  22. 
1928  (45  Stat.  702) ,  as  amended  and  sup- 
plemented '16  U.S.C.  581h>,  relating  to 
surveys  of  timber  and  other  forest  re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  section 
202  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  at 
amended  (7  UJS.C.  1446a).  is  amended  by 
striking  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  the  words 
"December  31,  1967"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "December  31,  1970". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  simUar  House  bill  (HJl.  1161)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


EXTENSION  OF  SPECIAL  MILK  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  THE  ARMED  FORCES 
AND  VETERANS'  HOSPITALS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11161) 
to  extend  for  3  years  the  special  milk 
programs  for  the  Armed  Forces  and  vet- 
erans' hospitals. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  similar  Senate  bill, 
S.  2179,  be  considered  in  lieu  of  the  House 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  if  this  Is  an  identical 
bill? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes,  It  is. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my 
reser\'ation  of  objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2179 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


AMENDING  SECTION  701.  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE,  TO  AU- 
THORIZE ADDITIONAL  ACCUMU- 
LATION OF  LEAVE  IN  CERTAIN 
FOREIGN  AREAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1341) 
to  amend  section  701  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  additional  ac- 
cumulation of  leave  In  certain  foreign 
areas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJR.  1341 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
701  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  •entence  In 
BubsecUon  (b)  and  inserting  In  place  there- 
of "A  member  may  not  accumulate  more  than 
sixty  days'  leave.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned  or  his  designated  repre- 
sentative, a  member  who  serves  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  or  more  In  a  foreign  strea  In 
which  there  Is  hostile  activity  may  accumu- 
late ninety  days'  leave.  Leave  in  excess  of 
sixty  days  under  this  subsection  is  creditable 
only  for  use  before  the  end  of  the  flscal  year 
following  the  fiscal  year  In  which  sen-ice  in 
the  foreign  area  terminates." 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  is  effective  June  30,  1965. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
substitute  the  following  language: 

"That  section  701  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  Subsection  (b)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law"  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof 
"Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (f  1 ". 

"(2 1  A  new  subsection  (f)  Is  added  as  fol- 
lows: 

"'(f)  Under  uniform  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  concerned,  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  a 
member  who  serves  on  active  duty  for  a  con- 
tinuous period  of  at  least  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  In  an  area  In  which  he  la  en- 
titled to  special  pay  under  section  310(a)  of 
title  37  may  accumulate  ninety  days'  leave 
In  excess  of  sixty  days  accumulated  under 
this  subsection  Is  lost  unless  It  Is  used  by 
the  member  before  the  end  of  the  flscal  year 
after  the  flscal  year  In  which  the  service 
terminated." 

"Sec.  2.  Section  1  of  this  Act  applies  only 
to  active  duty  performed  after  June  30,  19OT." 

The  committee  amendment  wsis  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  pwint  in  the  Record, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill.  H.R.  1341,  which  will 
authorize  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
to  accumulate  more  than  60  days'  leave 
when  he  serves  longer  than  120  days  of 
continuous  duty  in  a  hostile  fire  area. 

Today,  many  of  our  men  serving  in 
Southeast  Asia  are  unable  to  take  the 
leave  that  is  earned  while  they  are  as- 
signed to  that  area.  Under  present  policy, 
military  personnel  assigned  to  Vietnam 
may  apply  for  only  one  7-day  leave.  This 
is  in  addition  to  an  authorized  absence 
of  one  7-day  period  for  rest  and  recu- 
peration, which  is  not  charged  against 
their  accumulated  leave.  Because  of  this 
lack  of  opportunity  to  take  the  leave  that 
is  earned,  many  men  now  lose  leave 
which  was  earned. 

It  is  an  Injustice  to  penalize  our  mili- 
tary personnel  for  being  assigned  to  a 
hostile  fire  area.  The  dangers  to  which 
they  are  exposed  in  carrying  out  their 
mission  is  bad  enough,  without  asking 
for  further  sacrifices  from  these  ded- 
icated servicemen. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
not  increase  the  military  budget,  but  will 
increase  the  morale  of  our  troops  serving 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  bill.  H.R.  1341. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  HJR.  1341  is  to  amend  section 
701  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  al- 
low a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  to 
accumulate  more  than  60  days'  leave 
whenever  the  Individual  serves  on  active 
duty  for  a  continuous  period  of  at  least 
120  days  in  an  area  in  which  he  i.s  en- 
titled to  hostile  Are  pay.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes the  accumulation  of  leave  up 
to  90  days.  However,  leave  in  excess  of 
60  days  accumulated  under  the  proposed 
legislation  must  be  used  by  the  member 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  after 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  he  returns  from 
a  hostile  flire  area. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  very  sim- 
ilar to  that  passed  by  the  House  last  year 
on  which  the  Senate  failed  to  act. 

There  is  no  direct  cost  related  to  this 
legislation. 

The  bill  was  unanimously  approved  by 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  bill  H.R.  1341. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


Senator  from  the  State  of  Michigan  from 
1955  to  1966. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NAMING  THE  FEDERAL  OFFICE 
BUILDINO.  DETROIT.  MICH.,  IN 
HONOR  OF  THE  LATE  PATRICK  V. 
McNAMARA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  343)  to 
provide  that  the  Federal  office  building 
to  be  constructed  In  Detroit.  Mich.,  shall 
be  named  the  "Patrick  V.  McNamara 
Federal  Office  Building"  in  memory  of 
the  late  Patrick  V.  McNamara,  a  U.S. 


CONSENTING  TO  THE  ENTRY  OF 
OHIO  INTO  A  BUS  TAXATION  PRO- 
RATION AGREEMENT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  12912) 
to  give  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
State  of  Ohio  to  become  a  party  to  the 
agreement  relating  to  bus  taxation  pro- 
ration and  reciprocity  as  set  forth  in 
title  n  of  the  act  of  April  14,  1965  (79 
Stat.  60) ,  and  consented  to  by  Congress 
In  that  act  and  In  the  acts  of  Novembev 
1,  1965  (79  Stat.  1157),  and  November  2. 
1966  1 80  Stat.  1156). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.  12912 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tbat  the 
consent  of  Congress  Is  given  to  the  State  of 
Ohio  to  become  a  party  to  the  agreement 
relating  to  bus  taxation  proration  and  reci- 
procity as  set  forth  In  title  n  of  the  Act  of 
April  14,  1965  (79  Stat.  60).  and  consented 
to  by  Congress  in  that  Act  and  In  the  Acts 
of  November  1.  1965  (79  Stat.  1157)  and 
November  2.  1966  (80  Stat.  1156). 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

After  line  8  add  the  following: 
"Sec.    2.  The    right    to    alter,    amend,    or 
repeal  this  Act  Is  expressly  reserved." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  TO  SIMPLIFY  LAWS 
RELATING  TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
ARMY.  NAVY.  AIR  FORCE.  AND  MA- 
RINE CORPS.  AND  FOR  OTHER 
PURPOSES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8547) 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
to  simplify  laws  relating  to  members  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
Corps,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no   objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.    8547 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

ACTIVE     DUTY 

Section  1.  (a)  Title  10.  tJnlted  States 
Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)   Chapter  39  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  sec- 
tions after  section  671: 

"§  671a.  Members:    service  extension   during 
war 

"Unless  terminated  at  an  earlier  date  by 
the  Secretary  concerned,  the  period  of  ac- 
tive service  of  any  member  of  an  armed  force 
Is  extended  for  the  duration  of  any  war  In 


which   the   United   States  may   be   engaged 

and  for  six  months  thereafter. 
"1 671b.  Members:    service    extension    when 
Congress  Is  not  In  session 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  when  the  President  determines  that 
the  national  Interest  so  requires,  he  may,  If 
Congress  Is  not  in  session,  having  adjourned 
sine  die,  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  extend  for  not  more  than  six  months  en- 
listments, appointments,  periods  of  active 
duty,  periods  of  active  duty  for  training, 
periods  of  obligated  service,  or  other  military 
status,  in  any  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  that  expire  be- 
fore the  thirtieth  day  after  Congress  next 
convenes  or  reconvenes. 

"(b)  An  extension  under  this  section  con- 
tinues until  the  expiration  of  the  period  of 
extension  specified  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense unless  sooner  terminated  by  law  or 
Executive  order.";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  the  following  new  item  In 
the  analysis  thereof: 
"671a.  Members:    service    extension    during 

war." 
"671b.  Members:     service     extension     when 
Congress  is  not  In  session." 

(2)  Sections  3492  and  8492  are  repealed. 

(3 )  The  analysis  of  chapter  341  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  item: 
"3492.  Members;     service    extension    during 

war." 
( 4 1   The  analysis  of  chapter  841  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  item : 
"8492.  Members:    service    extension    during 
war." 
(bi    Chapter  341  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  repealing  section  3493 
and  striking  out  the  following  item  in  the 
analysis ; 

"3493.  Army  Reserve:   commissioned  officers 
with   Corps  of  Engineers." 

ENLISTMENTS 

Sec.  2.    (a)   Title  10,  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)   Chapter  31   Is   amended — 

(A)  by  redesignating  section  501  as  section 
"502"; 

(B)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

"5  501.  Definition 

"In  this  chapter  'enlistment'  means  orig- 
inal enlistment  or  reenllstment. 

••••••• 

"§503.  Enlistments:   recruiting  campalg^ns 

"The  Secretary  concerned  shall  conduct 
Intensive  recruiting  campaigns  to  obtain  en- 
listments in  the  Regular  Army,  Regular 
Navy,  Regular  Air  Force.  Regular  Marine 
Corps,  and  Regular  Coast  Guard. 
"§  504.  Persons  not  qualified 

"No  person  who  Is  insane.  Intoxicated,  or 
a  deserter  from  an  armed  force,  or  who  has 
been  convicted  of  a  felony,  may  be  enlisted 
in  any  armed  force.  However,  the  Secretary 
concerned  may  authorize  exceptions,  in 
meritorious  cases,  for  the  enlistment  of  de- 
serters and  persons  convicted  of  felonies. 
"§  505.  Regular  components:  qualiflcatlonB. 
term,  grade 
"(a)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  accept 
original  enlistments  in  the  Regular  Army, 
Regular  Navy,  Regular  Air  Force,  Regular 
Marine  Corps,  or  Regular  Coast  Guard,  as 
the  case  may  be,  of  qualified,  effective,  and 
able-bodied  persons  who  are  not  less  than 
seventeen  years  of  age  in  the  c£ise  of  male 
persons  and  not  less  than  eighteen  years  of 
age  in  the  case  of  female  persons,  nor  more 
than  thirty-five  years  of  age.  However,  no 
male  person  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  or 
female  person  under  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
may  be  originally  enlisted  without  the  writ- 
ten consent  of  his  parents  or  guardian.  If  he 
has  a  parent  or  guardian  entitled  to  hU 
custody  and  control. 
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•■(b)  A  person  is  enlisted  in  the  Regular 
Army,  Regular  Navy,  Regular  Air  Force,  Reg- 
ular Marine  Corps,  or  Regular  Coast  Guard  in 
the  grade  or  rating  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  accept 
original  enlistments  in  the  Regular  Army, 
Regular  Navy.  Regular  Air  Force,  Regular 
Marine  Corps,  or  Regular  Coast  Guard,  as  the 
case  may  be — 

•'(1)  of  male  persons  for  the  duration  of 
their  minority  or  for  a  period  of  two,  three, 
four,  five,  or  six  years;  and 

"(2)  of  female  persons  for  a  period  of  two, 
three,   four,  five,  or  six  years. 

"(d)  In  the  Regular  Army,  female  persons 
may  be  enlisted  only  In  the  Women's  Army 
Corps. 

•(e)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  accept 
reenllstments  in  the  Regular  Army,  Regular 
Navy,  Regular  Air  Force,  Regular  Marine 
Corps,  or  Regular  Coast  Guard,  as  the  case 
may  be,  for  jjerlods  of  two.  three,  four,  five,  or 
six  years.  No  enlisted  member  is  entitled  to 
be  reenllsted  for  a  jjerlod  that  would  expire 
before  the  end  of  his  current  enlistment. 

"5  506.  Regular  components:  extension  of  en- 
listments during  war  or   national 
emergency 
"An  enlistment  In  the  Regular  Army,  Reg- 
ular Navy,  Regular  Air  Force.  Regular  Marine 
Corps,  or  Regular  Coast  Guard  in  effect  at 
the  beginning  of  a  war,  or  entered  into  dur- 
ing a  war,  unless  sooner  terminated  by  the 
President,     continues     in     effect    untli     six 
months  after  the  termination  of  that  war. 
"5  507.  Extension  of  enlistment  for  members 
needing  medical  care  or  hospitali- 
zation 
"(a)   An    enlisted    member    of    an    armed 
force  on   active    duty  whose   terms   of  en- 
listment expires  while  he  is  suffering  from 
disease  or  injury  incident  to  service  and  not 
due  to  his  xrilsconduct.  and  who  needs  med- 
ical care  or  hospitalization,  may  be  retained 
on  active   duty,  with  his  consent,  until   he 
recovers   to   the   extent   that   he  is   able   to 
meet   the    physical    requirements   for   reen- 
llstment, or  it  is  determined  that  recovery 
to  that  extent  Is  impossible. 

"(b)  This  section  does  not  prevent  reten- 
tion in  service,  without  his  consent,  of  an 
enlisted  member  of  an  armed  force  under 
section  972  of  this  title. 

"i  S08.  RelnllBtment:    qualifications 

"(a)  No  person  whose  service  during  his 
last  term  of  enlistment  was  not  honest  and 
faithful  may  be  reenllsted  in  an  armed  force 
However,  the  Secretary  concerned  may  au- 
thorize the  reenllstment  in  the  armed  force 
under  his  Jurisdiction  of  such  a  person  if 
his  conduct  after  that  service  has  been  good. 
"(b)  A  person  discharged  from  a  Regular 
component  may  be  reenllsted  in  the  Regular 
Army.  Regular  Navy,  Regular  Air  Force.  Reg- 
ular Marine  Corps,  or  Regular  Coast  Guard. 
as  the  case  may  be,  under  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  concerned  may  prescribe. 

"(ci  This  section  does  not  deprive  a  per- 
son 01  any  right  to  be  reenllsted  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army,  Regular  Navy,  Regular  Air  Force, 
Regular  Marine  Corps,  or  Regular  Coast 
Guard  under  any  other  provision  of  law. 

"§  509.  Voluntary  extension  of  enlistments: 
periods  and  benefits 

"(a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  may  prescribe,  the  term  of 
enlistment  of  a  member  of  an  armed  force 
may  be  extended  or  reextended  with  his 
written  consent  for  any  period.  However,  the 
total  of  all  such  extensions  of  an  enlistment 
may  not  exceed  four  years. 

"(b)  When  a  member  is  discharged  from 
an  enlistment  that  has  been  extended  under 
this  section,  he  has  the  same  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  benefits  that  he  would  have  if 
discharged  at  the  same  time  from  an  enlist- 
ment not  so  extended. 


"I  518.  Temporary  enlistments 

"Temporary  enlistmentfi  may  be  made  only 
In  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps, 
or  Coast  Guard,  as  the  case  may  be,  without 
specification  of  component. 
"§  519.  Temporary  enlistments:  during  war 
or  emergency 

"Except  as  provided  In  section  605  of  this 
title  and  except  for  enlistments  as  Reserves 
of  an  armed  force — 

"(1)  temporary  enlistments  In  an  armed 
force  entered  Into  in  time  of  war  or  of  emer- 
gency declared  by  Congress  shall  be  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  or  emergency  plus  six 
months;  and 

"(2)  only  persons  at  least  eighteen  years  of 
age  and  otherwise  qualified  under  regula- 
tions to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned are  eligible  for  such  enlistments."; 
and 

(C)  by  striking  the  following  item  out  of 
the  analysis: 

"501.  Enlistment    oath;     who    may    admin- 
ister." 
and   inserting  the   following   new  Items   In 
place  thereof: 

"501.  Definition. 

"502.  Enlistment  oath:  who  may  administer. 

"503.  Enlistments:   recruiting  campaigns. 

"504.  Persons  not  qualified. 

"505.  Regular     components:      qualifications, 
term,  grade. 

"506.  Regular  components:  extension  of  en- 
listments during  W6tr  or  national 
emergency. 

"507.  Extension  of  enlistment  for  members 
needing  medical  care  or  hospitaliza- 
tion. 

"508.  Reenllstment:    qualfllcations. 

"509.  Voluntary    extension    of    enlistments: 
periods  and  benefits. 
•■•  •  •  •  • 

"518.  Temporary  enlistments. 
"519.  Temporary  enlistments;  during  war  or 
emergency." 

(2)  Chapter  333  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  amending  section  3253  to  read  as 
follows ; 

"§  3253.  Army:  persons  not  qualified 

'In  time  of  peace,  no  person  may  be  accept- 
ed for  original  enlistment  in  the  Army  unless 
he  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  has 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  under  the  applicable 
provisions  of  chapter  12  of  title  8."; 

(B)  by  repealing  sections  3252.  8364,  3256, 
3256.  3262.  and  8263;  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  foUowlng  Items  In 
the  analysis: 

"3252.  Temporary  enlistments. 

••••••• 

"3254.  Army:    during  war  or  emergency. 
"3255.  Regtilar  Army:  recruiting  campaigns. 
"3256.  RegtUar    Army:    qualifications,    term, 
grade. 

>•  •  •  •  •  • 

"3262.  Extension  of  enlistment  for  members 
needing  medical  care  or  hospitaliza- 
tion. 

"3263.  Voluntary  extension  of  enlistment." 

(3)  Chapter  537  Is  amended  by  repealing 
sections  5531(a).  5532,  5533,  5534,  5537,  5538, 
and  5539  and  by  striking  out  the  following 
items  in  the  analysis; 

"5532.  Prohibited  classes. 
"5533.  Minors. 
"5534.  Term:  grade. 

•••  •  •  •  • 

"5537.  Extension:   during  disability  incident 

to  service. 
"5538.  Extension:    during   war    or    national 

emergency. 
"5539.  Extension:     voluntary,     periods     and 

benefits." 

(4)  Chapter  833  is  amended — 

(A)  by  amending  section  8253  to  read  as 
follows ; 


"f  8253.  Air  Force:  persons  not  qualified, 
"In  time  of  peace,  no  person  may  be  ac- 
cepted for  original  enlistment  In  the  Air 
Force  unless  he  is  a  citlaen  of  the  United 
States  or  has  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  vmder 
the  applicable  provisions  of  chapter  12  of 
title  8.": 

(B)  by  repealing  secUons  8263,  8264,  8265. 
8256,  8262.  and  8263;  and 

( C )  by  striking  out  the  following  Items  In 
the  analysis: 

"8252.  Temporary  enlistments. 

"8254.  Air  Force:    during  war  or  emergency. 

"8255.  Regular  Air  Force:  recruiting  cam- 
paigns. 

"8256  Regular  Air  Force:  qtiallfications. 
term,  grade. 

"8262.  Extension  of  enlistment  for  members 
needing  medical  care  or  hospitaliza- 
tion. 
"8263.  Voluntary  extension  of  enlistment. 

(b)  Chapter  637  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  repealing  sections 
5531(b)  and  6535  and  by  striking  out  the  fol- 
lowing items  in  the  analysis: 
"5531.  Recruiting  campaigns:  use  of  adver- 
tising agencies. 

"5535.  Evidence  of  age  required  for  certain 

enlistment  of  minors." 

(C)   Section  906  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
{  906.  Extension  of  enlistment:  effect  on  pay 
and  allowances 

"A  member  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force. 
Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard,  as  the  case 
may  be,  who  extends  his  enlistment  under 
section  509  of  title  10  Is  entitled  to  the  same 
jjay  and  allowances  as  though  he  had  re- 
enllsted. For  the  purposes  of  determining 
entitlement  to  reenllstment  bonus  or  to 
travel  and  transportation  allowances  upon 
discharge,  all  such  extensions  of  an  enlist- 
ment are  considered  one  continuous  exten- 
sion." 

DISCHAKGE   AND   SKPAJUTION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Title  10,  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)   Chapter  59  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  adding  the  following  new  sectloiis 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"§  1169.  Regular  enlisted  members;    limita- 
tions on  discharge 

"No  regular  enlisted  member  of  an  armed 
force  may  be  discharged  before  his  term 
of  service  expires,  except — 

"(1)  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned; 

"(2)  by  sentence  of  a  general  or  special 
court  martial;  or 

"(3)   as  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
"  I  1170.  Regular  enlisted  members:    minor- 
ity discharge 

"Upon  application  by  the  parents  or  guard- 
Ian  of  a  regular  enlisted  member  of  an  armed 
force  to  the  Secretary  concerned  within  90 
days  after  the  member's  enlistment,  the 
member  shall  be  discharged  for  his  own  con- 
venience, with  the  pay  and  form  of  discharge 
certificate  to  which  his  service  entitles  him, 
if— 

"(1)  there  is  evidence  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  concerned  that  the  member  Is  un- 
der eighteen  years  of  age;  and 

"(2)  the  member  enlisted  without  the 
written  consent  of  his  parent  or  guardian. 

"i  1171.  Regular  members:  early  discharge 
"Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary concerned  and  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent, any  regular  enlisted  member  of  an 
armed  force  may  be  discharged  within  three 
months  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
his  enlistment  or  extended  enlistment.  A  dis- 
charge under  this  section  does  not  affect  any 
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right,  privilege,  or  benefit  that  a  member 
would  have  had  If  he  completed  hla  enlist- 
ment or  extended  enlistment,  except  that  the 
member  Is  not  entitled  to  pay  and  allow- 
ances for  the  period  not  served. 
"J  1173.  Enlisted  members:  during  war  or 
emergency;  discharge 

"A  person  enlisted  under  section  518  of 
this  title  may  be  discharged  at  any  time  by 
the  President,  or  otherwise  according  to 
law.";  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  the  following  items  In 
the  analysis: 

"1169.  Regular  enlisted  members:  limita- 
tions on  discharge. 

•1170.  Regular  enlisted  members:  minority 
discharge. 

"1171.  Regular  enlisted  members:  early  dis- 
charge. 

"1172.  Enlisted  members:  during  war  or 
emergency;    discharge." 

(2)  Sections  3811(b).  3812.  3816.  6293,  6295. 
8811(b).  8812.  and  8816  are  repealed. 

(3)  The  analysis  of  nhapter  361  Is  amended 
by   striking   out    the   following   Items: 
"3812.  Army  enlisted  members:    during  war 

or  emergency;  discharge 
"  •  •  •  •  • 

"3816.  Regular  enlisted  members:  minority 
discharge." 

(4)  The  analysis  of  chapter  569  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  items: 

"6293.  Minors   enlisted   without    consent    of 
parent  or  guardian. 
•«•  •  *  •  • 

"6295.  Regular  Navy:    early  discharge." 

(5)  The  analysis  of  chapter  861  Is  amended 
by  striking   out   the   following   Items: 
"8812.  Air  Force   enlisted  members;    during 

war  or  emergency;  discharge. 
•  >  •  •  •  •  • 

■  8816.  Regular  enlisted   members:    minority 
discharge." 
(b)   Title  10.  United  SUtes  Code.  Is  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

(1)  Sections  3450.  3811(a).  3813.  3815.  6291. 
6296.  6298.  6409.  8450.  8811(a).  8813.  and 
8815  are  repealed. 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  339  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  Item: 

"3450.  Warrant  officers :  suspension  of  laws 
for  promotion  or  mandatory  retire- 
ment or  separation  during  war  or 
emergency." 

(3)  The  analysis  of  chapter  361  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  Items: 
"38.11.  Army    enlisted    members:     discharge 

certificate;      limitations     on     dis- 
cbarge. 
•*  •  •  •  •  • 

"3813.  Army  enlisted  members:    dependency 
dlscbarg«. 
'•  •  •  •  •  • 

"3815.  Regular  enlisted  members:  resigna- 
tion of  members  enlisted  on  career 
basts;    limitations." 

(4)  The  analysis  of  chapter  669  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  items: 

"6291.  Honorable  discharges. 

••  •  •  •  •  • 

"6296.  Furlough  without  pay. 
"6298.  Authority  to  live  at  a  receiving  sta- 
tion after  honorable  discharge." 

(5)  The  analysis  of  chapter  673  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  Item: 

"6409.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps;  warrant  offi- 
cers: suspension  of  laws  for  man- 
datory retirement  and  separation 
during  war  or  emergency." 

(6)  The  analysis  of  chapter  839  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following  Item; 
"8450.  Warrant  officers:    suspension  of  laws 

for  promotion  or  mandatory  re- 
tirement or  separation  during  war 
or  emergency." 


(7)  The  analysis  of  chapter  861  Is  amendec 

by  striking  out  the  following  Items: 
"8811.  Air  Force  enlisted  members:  discharge 
certificate;  limitations  on  discharge 
"•  •  •  •  « 

"8813.  Air  Force  enlisted  members:  depend- 
ency discharge. 

"8816.  Regular  enlisted  members:  resignation 
of  members  enlisted  on  career  basis; 
limitations." 
(c)   Members  of  the  Army  or  the  Air  Force 
who.  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  are  serv- 
ing under  enlistments  for  unspecified  periods 
under  sections  3256(b)   and  8256(b)   of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  shall  continue  in  that 
status  and  shall  be  discharged  therefrom  In 
accordance  with  laws  applicable  to  such  dis- 
charges on  the  day  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

DETAILS     AND     DtXTIES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  TlUe  10.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Chapter  41  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  section 
after  section  711: 

'§  711a.  American  National  Red  Cross:  detail 
of  commissioned  officers 

"(a)  Commissioned  officers  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  may  be  detailed  for  duty 
with  the  American  National  Red  Cross,  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department  con- 
cerned, as  follows : 

"  ( 1 )  for  duty  with  the  Service  to  the  Armed 
Forces  Division — 

"(A)  one  or  more  officers  of  the  Army 
Medical  Service; 

"(B)  one  or  more  officers  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Navy;  and 

"(C)  one  or  more  officers  selected  from 
among  medical  officers,  dental  officers,  veteri- 
nary officers,  medical  service  officers,  nurses, 
and  medical  specialists  of  the  Air  Force;  and 

"  ( 2 )  to  be  In  charge  of  the  first-aid  depart- 
ment— 

"(A)  an  officer  of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
Army; 

"(B)  an  officer  of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
Navy;  or 

"(C)  a  medical  officer  of  the  Air  Force."; 
and 

(B)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  item  In 
the  analysis  thereof: 

"711a.  American  National  Red  Cross;   detail 
of  commissioned  officers.". 

(2)  Sections  3539  and  6087  are  repeaIe<L 

(3)  The  analysis  of  chapter  343  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  item : 

"3539.  American  National  Red  Cross:  detail 
of  officers  of  Army  Medical  Service." 

(4)  The  analysis  of  chapter  553  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  item: 
"5987.  American  National  Red  Cross;   detail 

of  officers  In  the  Medical  Corps." 

(5)  Chapter  49  is  amended — 

(A)  by  adding  the  following  new  section: 
"5  973.  Duties:   regular  officers;   performance 

of  civil  functions  restricted 
"(a)  No  officer  on  the  active  list  of  the 
Regular  Army.  Regular  Navy,  Regular  Air 
Force,  Regular  Marine  Corps,  or  Regular 
Coast  Guard  may  accept  employment  if  that 
employment  requires  him  to  be  separated 
from  his  organization,  branch,  or  unit,  or 
interferes  with  the  performance  of  his  mili- 
tary duties. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
no  officer  on  the  active  list  of  the  Regular 
Army.  Regular  Navy,  Regular  Air  Force.  Reg- 
ular Marine  Corps,  or  Regular  Coast  Guard 
may  hold  a  civil  office  by  election  or  appoint- 
ment, whether  under  the  United  States,  a 
Territory  or  possession,  or  a  State.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  such  a  civil  office  or  the  exercise 
of  Its  functions  by  such  an  officer  terminates 
his  military  appointment.";   and 

(B)  by  adding  the  following  new  Item  at 
the  end   of   the  analysis: 


"978.  Duties:   Regular  officers;    performance 
of  civil  functions  restricted." 

(6)  Sections  3544  and  8644  are  repealed 

(7)  Section  3017(b)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "3544(b)"  and  Inserting  In  place 
thereof  "073(b)". 

(8)  Section  5036  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Performance  of  the  duties  of  the  Sec- 
retary by  the  Chiel  of  Naval  Operations,  the 
Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  or  any  officer 
of  the  Navy  or  Marine  C!orps  designated  un- 
der section  6  of  title  5  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  the  holding  of  a  civil  office  within 
the  meaning  of  section  973(b)  of  this  title" 

(9)  Section  8017(b)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "8544(b)"  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof 
"973(b)". 

(10)  The  analysis  of  chapter  343  U 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following  item: 
"3544.  Duties:   regular  officers;   performance 

of  civil  functions  restricted." 

(11)  The  analysis  of  chapter  843  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following  item: 
"8544.  Duties:   regular  officers;   performance 

of  civil  functions  restricted." 

(12)  Section  6405  is  repealed. 

(13)  The  analysis  of  chapter  573  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following  item: 
"6405.  Effect  of  acceptance  of  appKJlntment 

In  Foreign  Service." 
(b)     TlUe     10.     United     States    Code.    Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Sections  3538,  3545.  5984,  8637,  and 
8545  are  repealed. 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  343  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  Items: 
"3538.  Geological  Survey:  detail  of  officers  of 

Ordnance  Corps. 
"••••« 
"8545.  Duties:    officers;    superintendence   of 
c(x>klng  for  enlisted  members." 

(3)  The  analysis  of  chapter  653  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  Item: 
"5984.  Military  Institutions  and  colleges:  de- 
tails  as   superintendents    and   in- 
structors." 

(4)  The  analysis  of  chapter  843  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  Items: 
"8537.  Department  of  Commerce:    detail  in 

aid  of  civil  aviation. 

"8545.  Duties:    officers;    superintendence   of 
cooking  for  enlisted  members." 

RANK    AKD    COMMAND 

Sic.  6.  (a)  Title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Chapter  43  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  adding  the  following  new  sections 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"i  747.  Command:  when  different  commands 
of  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force.  Marine 
Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  Join 
"When  different  commands  of  the  Army. 
Navy.    Air   Force.   Marine   Corps,   and   Coast 
Guard  Join  or  serve  together,  the  officer  high- 
est In  rank  In   the  Army,  Navy.   Air  Force, 
Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  on  duty  there, 
who  Is  otherwise  eligible  to  command,  com- 
mands all  those  forces  unless  otherwise  di- 
rected by  the  President. 

•■*•••• 
"5  749.  Command:   commissioned  officers  In 
same  grade  or  corresponding  grades 
on  duty  at  same  place 
"(a)  When  the  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  Ma- 
rine Corps,  or  Coast  Guard,  as  the  case  may 
be,  has  on  duty  in  the  same  area,  field  com- 
mand, or  organization  two  or  more  commis- 
sioned  officers   of  the  same   grade   who  are 
otherwise  eligible  to  command,  the  President 
may  assign  the  command  without  regard  to 
rank  In  that  grade. 

"(b)  When  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force.  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  are  on 
duty  In  the  same  area,  field,  command,  or 
organization  and  two  or  more  commissioned 
officers  of  different  services,  who  are  other- 
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wise  eligible  to  command,  have  the  same 
grade  or  corresponding  grades,  the  President 
may  assign  the  command  without  regard  to 
rank  In  that  grade.";  and 

(B)  by  adding  the  following  new  Items  at 
the  end  of  the  analysis : 
"747.  Command:   when  different  commands 

of  Army,   Navy,   Air   Force,   Marine 

Corps  and  Coast  Guard  join. 
"749.  Command;    commissioned    officers    in 

same  grade  or  corresponding  grades 

on  duty  at  same  place." 

(2)  Sections  3576,  3578.  5954,  8576.  and 
8578  are  repealed. 

(3)  The  analysis  of  chapter  346  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  items: 

"3576.  Command :  when  different  commands 
of  Army  and  Marine  Corps  join. 

"3578.  Command:  commissioned  officers  of 
Army  In  same  grade  on  duty  at  same 
place." 

(4)  The  analysis  of  chapter  551  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  following  item: 
"5954.  Command:  when  different  commands 

of  Marine   Corps   and   Army   or  Air 
Force  join." 

(5)  The  analysis  of  chapter  845  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  following  Items: 
■8576.  Command:  when  different  commands 

of  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps  join. 
■•••••• 

'■8578.  Command:    commissioned    officers    of 
Air  Force  in  same  grade  on  duty  at 
same  place." 
(b)  Title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

(1)  Sections  5941.  6950.  and  5953  are  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  551  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  Items : 

"5941.  Asslgiunent  to  command:  regulations. 

"5950.  Exemption  from  Supply  Corps  duties. 

"5953.  Executive  officer :  assignment;  author- 
ity." 

MISCELLANEOUS   PROHIBITIONS   AND   PENALTIES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Title  10.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  971  is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  designation  "(a)"  before  the  words  "The 
period  of "  and  adding  the  following  new 
subsection: 

■■(b)  In  computing  length  of  service  for 
any  purpose — 

"(1)  no  officer  of  the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps 
may  be  credited  with  service  as  a  midship- 
man at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  or 
as  a  cadet  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy.  United  States  Air  Force  Academy, 
or  United  States  Coast  Guard  Academy.  If 
he  was  appointed  as  a  midshipman  or  cadet 
after  March  4.  1913;  and 

"(2)  no  commissioned  officer  of  the  Army 
or  Air  Force  may  be  credited  with  service  as 
a  midshipman  at  the  United  States  Naval 
.^cademv  or  as  a  cadet  at  the  United  States 
Military'  Academy,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy,  or  United  States  Coast  Guard 
Academy,  If  he  was  appointed  as  a  midship- 
man or  "cadet  after  August  24.  1912." 

(2)  Sections  3682.  6116,  and  8682  are 
repealed. 

( 3 )  The  analysis  of  chapter  353  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  Item: 

"3682.  Service  credit:  officers;  service  as 
cadet  not  counted," 

(4)  The  analysis  of  chapter  559  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  following  item: 

■6116.  Service  credit:  officers;  service  as  mid- 
shipman or  cadet  not  counted." 

(5)  The  analysts  of  chapter  853  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  Item: 

"8682.  Service  credit:  officers;  ser-vtce  aa  cadet 
not  counted." 

(6)  Chapter  40  la  amended — 

(A)   by  adding  the  following  new  section: 


"5  074.  Civilian  employment:  enlisted  mem- 
bers 

"Except  as  provided  In  section  6223  of  this 
title  no  enlisted  member  of  an  armed  force 
on  active  duty  may  be  ordered  or  permitted 
to  leave  his  post  to  engage  in  a  civilian  pur- 
suit or  business,  or  a  performance  In  civil  life, 
for  emolument,  hire,  or  otherwise,  If  the  pur- 
suit, business,  or  performance  Interferes  with 
the  customary  or  regular  employment  of 
local  clrtllans  In  their  art.  trade,  or  profes- 
sion."; and 

(B)  by  adding  the  following  new  Item  at 
the  end  of  the  analysis: 

"974.  Civilian    employment:    enlisted    mem- 
bers." 

(7)  Sections  3635.  6114,  and  8635  are  re- 
pealed. 

( 8)  The  analysis  of  chapter  349  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  item: 

■■3635.  Enlisted     members:      restriction     on 
civilian  employment." 

( 9 )  The  analysis  of  chapter  559  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  item: 

■'6114.  Civilian  employment:   enlisted  mem- 
bers." 

( 10)  The  analysis  of  chapter  849  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  following  item: 

"8635.  Enlisted     members:      restriction     on 

civilian  employment." 

MISCELLANEOUS    RIGHTS    AND    BENElTrS 

Sec.  7.  (at  Title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  101  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  clause: 

"  ( 36 )  'Dependent',  with  respect  to  a  female 
member  of  an  armed  force,  does  not  Include 
her  husband,  unless  he  is  in  fact  dependent 
on  her  for  his  chief  support,  or  her  child, 
unless  his  father  is  dead  or  he  is  in  fact  de- 
pendent on  her  for  his  chief  support," 

( 2 )  Chapter  53  is  amended — 

(A)  by  adding  the  following  new  section: 
•'§  1040.  Replacement    of    certificate    of   dis- 
charge 

"If  satisfactory  proof  is  presented  that  a 
person  who  was  discharged  honorably  or  un- 
der honorable  conditions  has  lost  his  certi- 
ficate of  discharge  from  an  armed  force  or 
that  it  was  destroyed  without  his  procure- 
ment or  connivance,  the  Secretary  of  the 
military  department  concerned  may  give  that 
person,  or  his  surviving  spouse,  a  certificate 
of  that  discharge,  indelibly  marked  to  show 
that  it  is  a  certificate  in  place  of  the  lost  or 
destroyed  certificate.  A  certificate  given  un- 
der this  section  may  not  be  accepted  as  a 
voucher  for  the  payment  of  a  claim  against 
the  United  States  for  pay.  bounty,  or  other 
allowance,  or  as  e\'idence  in  any  other  case."; 
and 

(B)  by  adding  the  following  new  item  at 
the  end  of  the  analysis: 

■  1040.  Replacement    of    certificate    of    dis- 
charge." 

(3)  Sections  3685.  3693.  6033,  8685,  and 
8693  are  repealed. 

(4)  The  analysis  of  chapter  353  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  items; 

"3685.  Regular  Army;  Army  Reserve:  female 
members:  definition  of  'dependents'. 
.^    "  •  •  •  •  • 

"3693.  Replacement    of    certificate    of    dis- 
charge." 
(51  The  analysis  of  chapter  555  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  item: 
"6033.  Woman    member:    definition    of    de- 
pendents." 
(6)  The  analysis  of  chapter  853  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  Items: 
"8685.  Regular  Air  Force;  Air  Force  Reserve: 
female  members;   definition  of  'de- 
pendents'. 
"•  •  •  •  • 

"8693.  Replacement    of    certificates    of    dis- 
charge." 


(b)  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(  1 1  Sections  3631,  3637,  3690,  6168,  8631, 
8637,  and  8690  are  repealed. 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  349  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  Items: 
"3631.  Dealing  In  qu^^riermaster  supplies  pro- 
hibited. 

"3637.  Enlisted  members,  forfeiture  of  right 
to  pension  by  deserters." 
( 3  I  The  analysis  of  chapter  353  Is  amended 

by  striking  out  the  following  Item; 

"3690.  Exemption  from  arrest  for  debt:   en- 
listed members." 

(4)  The  analysis  of  chapter  561  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  Item: 

"6158.  Exemption  from  arrest  for  debt:   en- 
listed members  of  Marine  Corjw." 

(5)  The  analysis  of  chapter  849  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  Items: 
"8631.  Dealing  in  quartermaster  supplies  pro- 
hibited. 

"8637.  Enlisted  members:  forfeiture  of  right 
to  pension  by  deserters." 

(6)  The  analysis  of  chapter  853  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  item: 

"8690.  Exemption  from  arrest  for  debt:   en- 
listed members." 

THE    UNtrORM 

Sec  8.  Title  10,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Chapter  45  is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  section 
after  section  771 : 

"I  771a.  Disposition  on  discharge 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsections  (b) 
and  (c),  when  an  enlisted  member  of  an 
armed  force  Is  discharged,  the  exterior  ar- 
ticles of  uniform  In  his  possession  that  were 
Issued  to  him,  other  than  those  that  he  may 
wear  from  the  place  of  discharge  to  his  home 
under  secUon  772(d)  of  this  title,  shall  be 
retamed  for  military  use. 

"(b)  'When  an  enlisted  member  of  an 
armed  force  Is  discharged  for  bad  conduct, 
undesirablllty.  unsultablllty.  Inaptitude,  or 
otherwise  than  honorably — 

"111  the  exterior  articles  of  uniform  In  his 
possession  shall  be  retained  for  military  tise; 

"(2>  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  prescribes,  a  suit  of  civilian 
clothing  and  an  overcoat  when  necessary, 
both  to  oost  not  more  than  $30,  may  be  Issued 
to  him:   and 

"(3 1  if  he  would  be  otherwise  without 
funds  to  meet  his  Immediate  needs,  he  may 
be  paid  an  amount,  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
concerned,  of  not  more  than  $25. 

"(c)  When  an  enlisted  member  of  the 
Army  National  Guard  or  the  Air  National 
Guard  who  has  been  called  into  Federal  seiT- 
ice  IS  released  from  that  service,  the  exterior 
articles  of  uniform  In  his  (xiaseaslon  shall  be 
accounted  for  as  property  Issued  to  the  Army 
National  Guard  or  the  Air  National  Guard, 
as  the  case  may  be.  of  the  State  or  territory, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  whose  Army  National  Guard 
or  Air  National  Guard  he  Is  a  member,  as 
prescribed  In  section   708  of  title  32.";   and 

(B)  by  inserting  the  following  new  item  in 
the  analysis  thereof: 

"771a.  Disposition  on  discharge." 

(2)  Chapters  347  and  847  are  repealed. 

(3)  Section  6297  Is  repealed. 

(4)  The  analysts  of  chapter  569  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  Item: 

"6297.  Disposition  of  uniform;  clothing  al- 
lowance: emergency  funds." 
(51  The  chapter  analysis  of  subtitle  B  and 
the  chapter  analysis  of  part  n  of  subtitle  B 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  the  follow- 
ing Item: 
•347.  The  Uniform 3611". 
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(8)   The  chapter  analysis  of  subtitle  D  and 
the  chapter  analysis  of  part  II  of  subtitle  D 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  the  follow- 
ing Item: 
■•847.    The    Uniform 8611". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2.  strike  the  matter  on  lines  17 
through  20  and  substitute  the  following: 

"(b)  An  extension  under  this  section  con- 
tinues until  the  sixtieth  day  after  Congress 
next  convenes  or  reconvenes  or  until  the 
expiration  of  the  period  of  extension  specified 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  whichever  oc- 
curs eatrlier,  unless  sooner  terminated  by  law 
or  Executive  order;  and". 

On  page  5.  line  21,  strike  "or  national 
emergency". 

On  page  34.  line  20,  strike  "of  the  military 
department". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DECLARING  A  PORTION  OF  BAYOU 
LAFOURCHE.  LA.,  A  NONNAVIGA- 
BLE  WATERWAY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6692) 
declaring  a  portion  of  Bayou  Lafourche, 
La.,  a  nonnavigable  waterway  of  the 
United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  6692 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Bayou 
Lafourche.  In  the  State  of  Louisiana,  be- 
tween Canal  Boulevard,  city  of  Thlbodaux. 
Parish  of  Lafourche.  State  of  Louisiana,  and 
the  head  of  the  bayou  at  its  junction  with 
the  Mississippi  River  levee  at  the  city  of 
Donaldsonvtlle.  Parish  of  Ascension.  State  of 
Louisiana,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  non- 
navigable  waterway  of  the  United  States 
within  the  meaning  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  2.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal  this   Act   is   hereby   expressly   reserved. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  9.  Insert  after  the  period 
the  following:  "The  existing  project  for 
Bayou  Lafourche,  Louisiana,  authorized  by 
the  Acts  of  August  30,  1935  (49  Stat.  1028) 
and  July  14,  1960  (74  Stat.  480)  U  hereby 
deauthorlzed  In  the  reach  of  Bayou  La- 
fourche herein  declared  nonnavigable." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  hill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  smd  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HJR.  13653 


Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia.? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
very  much  that  my  colleagues  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Carter  and 


Mr.  Snyder]  will  voice  objection  to  the 
passage  of  H.R.  13653. 

This  bill,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 
was  carefully  considered  by  the  Tobacco 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. Public  hearings  were  held  and 
it  was  reported  favorably  by  both  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee. 

I  think  H.R.  13653  is  a  sound  bill  and 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  agriculture.  It 
provides,  among  other  things,  for  the 
leasing  of  burley  tobacco  allotments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Ninth  District  of 
Virginia,  which  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent, there  are  more  than  18,000  pro- 
ducers of  burley  tobacco.  Tobacco  is  one 
of  our  most  important  cash  crops  and  is, 
therefore,  vital  to  the  agricultural 
economy. 

Many  of  the  producers  of  burley  to- 
bacco live  on  small  mountain  farms. 
With  the  ever-increasing  shortage  of 
farm  labor,  producers  of  tobacco  are  hav- 
ing difficulty  findiiig  competent  labor  to 
help  tend  their  crops.  This  is  particularly 
true  where  the  producers  of  the  tobacco 
are  elderly  or  inflrmed — with  many  of 
these  unable  to  produce  a  crop  at  all. 

This  legislation  would  have  enabled 
producers  of  burley  tobacco  to  lease  their 
allotment  for  a  period  of  time  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  years.  It  also  provided  that  the 
allotment  would  remain  with  the  lessor 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  base 
allotment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  legislation 
would  be  of  great  lielp  to  many  of  our 
small  tobacco  farmers 


TOBACCO   ALLOTMENT   LEASE   AND 
TRANSFER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  13653) 
to  amend  the  tobacco  marketing  quota 
provisions  of  tlie  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1933,  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


AMENDING  SECTION  319  OF  THE  IM- 
MIGRATION AND  NATIONALITY 
ACT  TO  PERMIT  NATURALIZA- 
TION FOR  CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES 
OF  U.S.  NONPROFIT  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS ENGAGED  IN  DISSEMINAT- 
ING INFORMATION  WHICH  SIG- 
NIFICANTLY PROMOTES  U.S.  IN- 
TEREST, AND  FOR  OTHER  PUR- 
POSES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2138). 
to  Eimend  section  319  of  the  Immigra- 
tion ana  Nationality  Act  to  permit  nat- 
uralization for  certain  employees  of 
United  States  nonprofit  organizations 
engaged  in  disseminating  information 
which  significantly  promotes  United 
States  interest,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2138 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  319  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  (66  Stat.  244)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing a  new  subsection  (c)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)   Any  person  who   (1)   is  employed  by 


a  bona  flde  United  States  Incorporated  non- 
profit organization  which  is  principally  en- 
gaged In  conducting  abroad  through  com- 
munications media  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation which  significantly  promoies 
United  States  Interests  abroad  and  which  la 
recognized  as  such  by  the  Attorney  General, 
and  (2)  has  been  so  employed  continuously 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years  after 
a  lawlul  admission  for  permanent  residence, 
and  (3)  who  files  his  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion while  so  employed  or  within  six  months 
following  the  termination  thereof,  and  (4) 
who  is  In  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
naturalization,  and  (5)  who  declares  before 
the  naturalization  court  in  good  faith  an  In- 
tention to  take  up  residence  within  the 
United  States  immediately  upon  termina- 
tion of  such  employment,  may  be  natural- 
ized upon  compliance  with  all  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  except  that  no  prior  resi- 
dence or  specified  period  of  physical  pres- 
ence within  the  United  States  or  any  State 
or  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court,  or 
proof  thereof,  shall  be  required." 

(b)  The  title  preceding  section  319  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:   "MARRnm  pe»- 

SONS    AND    EMPLOYEES    OF    CERTAIN    NONPBOTrT 
ORGANIZATIONS". 

(c)  The  table  of  contents  (Title  III — Na- 
tionality and  Naturalization,  ch.  2)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  Is  amended 
by  changing  the  designation  of  section  319 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  319.  Married  persons  and  employees  of 
certain  nonprofit  organizations." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  Una  13,  after  the  words  "re- 
quirements of  this"  strike  out  the  word 
"Act"  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"title". 

AMENDMENT    TO    COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT    OF- 
FERED   BY    MR.    DOWDY 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Dovtoy:  Strike  out  the  word 
"title"  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "Title". 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  (H.R.  2138)  is  to  permit 
the  naturalization  of  certain  aliens  who 
meet  the  conditions  precedent — the  prin- 
cipal one  being  five  years  of  emplosonent 
abroad,  after  a  lawful  admission  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence, 
with  an  organization  of  the  communica- 
tions media — disseminating  Information. 

Certain  employees  of  U.S.  nonprofit 
organizations — particularly  Radio  Lib- 
erty and  Radio  Free  Europe — although 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  have  been  necessarily, 
regularly  stationed  abroad  in  their  em- 
ployment and  thus  are  unable  to  meet 
the  physical  presence  requirements  and 
in  some  cases  the  residence  requirement 
for  naturalization. 
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Most  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  bill 
are  anti-Communist  exiles  from  coun- 
tries now  imder  Communist  rule.  They 
cannot  either  safely  or  in  good  conscience 
return  to  their  native  countries.  They 
choose  to  live  in  freedom,  and  they  wish 
to  become  American  citizens.  All  have  at 
some  time  in  the  past  established  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States,  and  hold  re- 
entry permits.  Their  dearest  wish  Is  to 
become  American  citizens,  and  most 
especially  to  facilitate  their  children  be- 
coming citizens,  so  the  children  can  have 
an  American  education  and  be  com- 
pletely American.  Although  they  are,  for 
the  best  of  reasons,  working  abroad,  they 
avidly  take  advantage  of  opportimlties 
to  send  their  young  children  to  American 
schools.  Typically,  the  children  speak 
unaccented,  colloquial  English  and  their 
parents  are  proud  of  it.  It  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  these  people  are  select 
people,  and  their  children  are  potentially 
a  prime  asset  to  the  American  way  of 
life. 

Among  these  individuals  are  former 
ambassadors,  diplomats,  parliamentari- 
ans, academicians,  professional  people. 
writers,  editors,  businessmen — people  of 
great  talent  and  proven  ability,  who 
would  be  able  in  America  to  make  a  real 
contribution  to  society — indeed,  their 
contribution  is  already  notable  in  their 
present  work. 

This  bill  considers  the  period  of  em- 
ployment abroad  by  specified  organiza- 
tions as  constructive  residence  and  con- 
structive physical  presence  in  the  United 
States.  The  employees  of  these  quasi- 
governmental  organizations  will  enjoy 
the  same  special  benefits  that  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment employees,  ministers  and  priests 
engaged  in  religious  activities,  and  sea- 
men employed  aboard  American-flag 
carriers  now  enjoy. 

This  bill  Is  concerned  only  with  the 
residence  requirement  for  naturalization. 
Any  person  benefiting  from  this  bill,  must 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence  in  accordance  with  all 
pronsions  of  law,  and  must  satisfy  all 
naturalization  requirements,  including 
good  moral  character  and  attachment  to 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution. 

I  recommend  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
m  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a 
great  pleasure  to  speak  in  support  of  the 
legislation  I  have  introduced.  H.R.  2130. 
which  Is  before  us  now  for  action. 

This  measure  will  benefit  persons  em- 
ployed by  bona  flde  U.S.  nonproflt  or- 
ganizations, such  as  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty,  engaged  abroad  In 
disseminating  Information  which  signif- 
icantly promotes  U.S.  Interests.  Because 
of  their  employment  overseas,  employees 
of  these  organizations  have  been  unable 
to  satisfy  the  physical  presence  re- 
quirements necessary  for  naturalization. 
Under  HJl.  2138  the  aliens  to  benefit 


must  flrst  be  admitted  Into  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  and  then 
have  worked  for  such  organizations  for 
at  least  5  years.  In  all  other  respects  they 
must  comply  with  provisions  of  our  im- 
migration and  naturalization  laws. 

Because  of  their  dedication  the  people 
to  benefit  from  H.R.  2138  have  sacrificed 
the  opportunity  to  remain  in  the  United 
States  and  become  citizens  in  order  to 
serve  the  nation  abroad  in  antl-Com- 
munlst  endeavors.  These  people  are,  by 
every  standard,  American  in  thought, 
devotion,  and  allegiance,  and  they  are 
especially  mindful  of  the  future  of  their 
children.  They  have  escaped  from  Com- 
munist countries  and  have  rededicated 
their  lives  to  combatting  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  first  introduced  this 
legislation  in  January  1965.  after  I  had 
visited  the  facilities  of  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty  in  Munich.  Germany. 
in  1964.  At  that  time  I  had  an  oppor- 
txmlty  to  t£ilk  with  employees  of  both 
organizations  as  well  as  an  opportunity 
to  evaluate  their  contributions  to  the  In- 
terests of  the  United  States.  With  this 
flrsthsmd,  on-the-scene  appraisal  of  what 
was  being  accomplished,  I  became  firmly 
convinced  that  legislation  which  would 
consider  their  employment  overseas  with 
these  organizations  as  constructive  resi- 
dence for  Immigration  purposes  would 
be  both  in  the  spirit  of  recognizing  their 
service  to  the  United  States  abroad  and 
in  the  Interest  of  the  United  States. 

The  people  who  would  be  beneficiaries 
of  this  legislation  have  held  Important 
positions  in  many  fields  in  their  native 
lands  They  are  former  diplomats, 
lajrwers,  economists,  writers,  and  editors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  H.R.  2138 
is  essential  as  a  mater  of  simple  Justice, 
and  It  would  benefit  our  country  by  giv- 
ing us  as  new  citizens  dedicated  and 
highly  capable  Individuals  who  are  pro- 
moting our  Interests  and  Ideals  abroad. 
I  urge  the  approval  of  this  long  needed 
measure. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


TRANSFER    OF    PEANUT    AC^REAGE 
ALLOTMENTS 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  11565)  to  amend  section 
358  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938.  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
transfer  of  peanut  acreage  allotments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  11565 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 358  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  358a.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  for  the  1968  and  1969  crop 
years,  the  Secretary,  If  he  determines  that 
It  will  not  Impair  the  etlectlve  operation  of 
the  peanut  marketing  quota  or  prltse-sup- 
port  program,  ( 1 )  may  permit  the  owner  and 
operator  of  any  farm  for  which  a  peanut 
acreage  allotment  Is  established  under  this 
Act  to  sell  or  lease  all  or  any  part  or  the 


right  to  all  or  any  part  of  such  allotment 
to  any  other  owner  or  operator  of  a  farm 
in  the  same  county  for  transfer  to  such 
farm;  and  (2)  may  permit  the  owner  of  a 
farm  to  transfer  all  or  any  part  of  such 
allotment  to  any  other  farm  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  him. 

"(b)   Transfers  under  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  the  following  conditions:   (1)   no 
allotment  shall  be  transferred  to  a  fai-m  In 
another  county:  (2)  no  transfer  of  an  allot- 
ment from  a   farm   subject   to  a  mortgage 
or  other  lien  shall  be  permitted  unless  the 
transfer  Is  agreed  to  by  the  lienholders;   (3) 
no  sale  of  a  farm  allotment  from  a  farm  shall 
be  permitted  If  any  sale  of  allotment  to  the 
same  farm  has  been  made  within  the  three 
immediately   preceding   crop   years;    (4)    no 
transfer  of  allotment  shall  be  effective  until 
a   record   thereof   is   filed   with   the   county 
committee    of    the    county    In    which    such 
transfer  Is  made   and   such  committee   de- 
termines   that   the   transfer    complies    with 
the   provisions   of   this   section;    and    (5)    If 
the  normal  yield  established  by  the  county 
committee  for  the  farm  to  which  the  allot- 
ment is  transferred  does  not  exceed  the  nor- 
mal  yield   established   by   the  county  com- 
mittee for  the  farm  from  which  the  allot- 
ment Is   transferred   by   more   than    10   per 
centum,  the  lease  or  sale  and  transfer  shall 
be  approved  acre  for  acre,  but  If  the  normal 
yield  for  the  farm  to  which  the  allotment 
is  transferred  exceeds  the  normal  yield  for 
the  farm  from  which  the  allotment  Is  trans- 
ferred  by   more   than    10   per   centum,   the 
county  committee  shall   make   a  downward 
adjustment   in   the  amount   of  the   acreage 
allotment    transferred    by    multiplying    the 
normal  yield  established  for  the  farm  from 
which   the   allotment  is   transferred   by   the 
acreage  being  transferred  and  dividing  the 
result  by   the   normal   yield   established   for 
the  farm  to  which  the  allotment  Is  trans- 
ferred: Prcwided,  That  In  the  event  an  allot- 
ment Is  transferred  to  a  farm  which  at  the 
time  of  such  transfer  is  not  Irrigated,  but 
within  five  years  subsequent  to  such  trans- 
fer Is  placed  under  Irrigation,  the  Secretary 
shall   also   make   an   annual   downward   ad- 
justment   in    the    allotment   so    txanaferred 
by  multiplying  the  normal  yield  established 
for  the  farm  from  which  the  aUotment  Is 
transferred  by  the  acreage  being  transferred 
and  dividing  the  result  by  the  actual  yield 
for  the  previous  year,  adjusted  for  abnormal 
weather  conditions,   on   the  farm  to  which 
the  allotment  Is  transferred;   Provided  fur- 
ther, That,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  the  adjustment  made  in 
any  peanut  allotment  because  of  the  trans- 
fer to  a  higher  producing  farm  shall  not  re- 
duce or  Increase  the  size  of  any  future  Na- 
tional  or   State   aUotment   and   an   acreage 
equal  to  the  total  of  all  such  adjustments 
shall  not  be  allotted  to  any  other  farms. 

"lO  The  transfer  of  an  allotment  shall 
have  the  effect  of  transferring  also  the  acre- 
age hlston,-  and  marketing  quota  attributable 
to  such  allotment  and  If  the  transfer  is  made 
prior  to  the  determination  of  the  allotment 
for  any  year  the  transfer  shall  Include  the 
right  of  the  owner  or  operator  to  have 
an  allotment  determined  for  the  farm 
for  such  year:  Provided.  That  in  the 
case  of  a  transfer  by  lease  the  amount  of  the 
allotment  shall  be  considered,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  allotments  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  lease,  to  have  been  planted  on  the 
farm  from  which  such  allotment  is  trans- 
ferred. 

"id)  The  land  in  the  farm  from  which  the 
entire  peanut  allotment  has  been  transferred 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  a  new  farm  peanut 
allotment  during  the  five  years  following  the 
year  in  which  such  transfer  !s  made 

"(e>  Any  lease  may  be  made  for  such  term 
of  years  not  to  exceed  five  as  the  parties 
thereto  agree,  and  on  such  other  terms  and 
conditions  except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  section  as  the  parties  thereto  agree. 
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"(f)  The  lease  of  any  part  of  a  peanut 
acreage  allotment  determined  for  a  farm 
sHall  not  affect  the  allotment  for  the  farm 
from  which  such  allotment  Is  transferred  or 
the  farm  to  which  It  Is  transferred,  except 
with  respect  to  the  crop  year  or  years  spec- 
ified In  the  lease.  The  amount  of  the  acre- 
age allotment  which  Is  leased  from  a  farm 
shall  be  considered  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing future  allotments  to  have  been  planted 
to  peanuts  on  the  farm  from  which  such 
allotment  is  leased  and  the  production  pur- 
suant to  the  lease  shall  not  be  taken  Into 
account  In  establishing  allotments  for  sub- 
sequent years  for  the  farm  to  which  such 
allotment  Is  leased.  The  lessor  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  peanuts  for  purposes  of  eligibility  to 
vote  In  the  referendum. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions for  the  administration  of  this  section 
which  may  Include  reasonable  limitation  on 
the  size  of  the  resulting  allotments  on  farms 
to  which  transfers  are  made  and  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  necessary, 
but  the  total  peanut  allotment  transferred  to 
any  farm  by  sale  or  lease  shall  not  exceed 
fifty  acres. 

"(h)  If  the  sale  or  transfer  occurs  during 
a  period  In  which  the  farm  Is  covered  by  a 
conservation  reserve  contract,  cropland  con- 
version agreement,  or  other  similar  land  uti- 
lization agreement  the  rates  of  payment  pro- 
vided for  In  the  contract  or  agreement  of  the 
farm  from  which  the  transfer  Is  made  shall 
be  subject  to  an  appr.-!prlate  adjustment,  but 
no  adjustment  shall  be  made  In  the  contract 
or  agreement  of  the  farm  to  which  the  trans- 
fer Is  made." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  (iemand- 
ed? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  Is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  has  been  previously  debated,  but 
It  tiimed  on  a  point  that  was  not  directly 
related  to  the  bill  itself.  The  Members 
will  recall  that  several  weeks  ago  we  had 
the  bill  up,  but  the  opponents  of  the  bill 
saw  fit  to  confine  their  objections  to  a 
matter  related  to  food  stamps  rather 
than  the  bill  Itself. 

I  personally  regret  that  the  gentleman 
has  seen  fit  to  demand  a  second,  but  It 
does  give  me  an  opportunity  again  to 
outline  the  bill  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  HR.  11565 
is  to  authorize  the  sale,  lease,  or  trans- 
fer of  peanut  acreage  allotments  among 
farms  within  the  same  county. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  would  not  re- 
sult in  any  additional  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  but  it  would  serve  to 
Improve  program  operations  for  peanut 
farmers.  It  has  the  blessings  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

This  legislation  is  needed  primarily  to 
permit  fanners  to  Increase  the  size  of 
their  allotment  in  order  to  realize  a  more 
reasonable  return  on  their  considerable 
Investments. 

There  are  many  peanut  acreage  allot- 
ments too  small  to  constitute  an  eco- 
nomic unit  in  view  of  rising  costs  of  pro- 
ducing and  harvesting  the  crop.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  reports  that  in 
1964 — the  last  year  for  which  complete 
statistics  are  available — more  than  one- 


fourth  of  all  peanut  allotments  were  5 
acres  or  less  and  more  than  one-half 
were  10  acres  or  less.  This  year  the  aver- 
age size  of  established  allotments  is  ap- 
proximately 17.9  acres. 

The  problem  of  small  allotments  be- 
comes more  serious  each  year  as  the  cost 
per  acre  to  produce  peanuts  continues 
to  rise  steadily.  A  farmer  with  an  allot- 
ment of  5  acres  must  use  the  same 
type  expensive  equipment,  herbicides, 
and  improved  methods  of  cultivation  as  a 
farmer  with  100  acres. 

Allowing  farmers  to  transfer  peanut 
acreage  allotments  would  permit  the  es- 
tablishment of  more  economic-sized 
units  of  production.  This  in  turn  would 
result  In  more  eflBcient  production  on 
individual  farms  and  for  the  industry 
as  a  whole. 

Small  but  capable  and  efficient  farm- 
ers could  increase  their  acreage  of 
peanuts  while  others,  who  wish  to  dis- 
continue growing  peanuts,  could  trans- 
fer their  resources  to  other  crops,  or  re- 
tire from  peanut  production  entirely  and 
still  receive  remuneration. 

Aiiother  very  important  benefit  of  the 
bill  is  that  it  would  allow  a  new  grower 
to  acquire  an  allotment  even  though  the 
national  allotment  is  not  increased  by 
1  acre.  At  present  there  is  little  or  no 
opportunity  for  a  young  man  who  de- 
cides on  a  career  in  farming  or  a  share- 
cropper who  has  long  dreamed  of  the  day 
he  could  own  a  farm  because  they  were 
not  fortunate  enough  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  a  peanut  acreage  allot- 
ment in  1949  when  they  were  reestab- 
lished after  World  War  n.  This 
legislation  would  permit  a  new  grower  to 
obtain  an  allotment  up  to  50  acres 
through  lease  oi  outright  purchase. 

In  essence,  this  legislation  will  put 
peanut  production  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  want  to  grow  peanuts  while  at  the 
same  time  it  guards  against  any  geo- 
graphical switch  in  peanut  production 
whicli  could  conceivably  damage  the 
economy  of  many  counties. 

The  committee  felt  that  the  authority 
to  lease,  sell,  or  transfer  peanut  acreage 
allotments  should  be  accompanied  by 
language  in  the  legislation  which  would 
guard  against  any  speculation  or  over- 
production which  might  otherwise  result 
from  this  new  authority.  Therefore,  the 
following  conditions  are  set  forth  in  the 
legislation: 

First.  Under  no  condition  may  allot- 
ments be  transferred  across  county  lines. 

Second.  No  allotment  may  be  trans- 
ferred from  a  farm  subject  to  a  mortgage 
or  lien  unless  the  transfer  is  agreed  to 
by  the  lienholders. 

Third.  No  sale  of  a  farm  allotment 
from  a  farm  shall  be  permitted  if  any 
sale  of  allotment  to  the  same  farm  has 
been  made  within  the  three  immediately 
preceding  crop  years. 

Fourth.  No  transfer  of  allotment  shall 
be  effective  until  a  record  thereof  Is  filed 
with  the  county  committee  of  the  county 
in  which  the  transfer  is  made  and  until 
the  county  committee  determines  that 
the  transfer  complies  with  the  provisions 
of  the  law. 

Fifth.  If  there  is  not  more  than  a  10- 
percent  difference  in  production  per  acre, 
transfers  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  acre  for 
acre;  however,  in  cases  where  the  trans- 


ferred acreage  goes  to  a  farm  where  the 
production  per  acre  exceeds  that  of  the 
transferred  acreage  by  more  than  10  per- 
cent, there  shall  be  a  corresponding 
downward  adjustment  in  the  amount  of 
acreage  transferred  to  assure  that  no 
overproduction  would  result  from  the 
transfer. 

Sixth.  Where  an  allotment  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  farm  which  at  the  present 
time  is  not  irrigated  but  which  within  5 
years  places  the  transferred  allotment 
under  irrigation,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  then  make  a  downward  ad- 
justment in  the  amount  of  acreage  trans- 
ferred to  assure  that  there  would  be  no 
increased  productioin  as  a  result  of  ir- 
rigating the  transferred  acreage. 

Seventh.  The  land  on  the  farm  from 
which  the  entire  peanut  allotment  has 
been  transferred  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
a  new  farm  peanut  allotment  dm'ing  the 
5  years  following  the  year  in  which  such 
transfer  is  made. 

Eighth.  Leases  of  any  portion  of  a  pea- 
nut allotment  shall  not  exceed  5  years. 

Ninth.  The  total  peanut  allotment 
transferred  to  any  farm  by  sale  or  lease 
shall  not  exceed  50  acres  or  any  lesser 
amount  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

Peanut  farming  has  undergone  very 
great  changes  in  recent  years. 

When  the  present  allotments  were  re- 
quired in  1949,  nearly  all  of  the  harvest- 
ing was  done  by  hand  labor  using  pitch- 
forks to  pile  the  newly  plowed  vines  and 
nuts  in  stacks,  so  that  the  wind  and 
sunshine  would  dry  them  in  a  process 
that  might  take  many  weeks. 

Now  the  labor  is  scarce  and  the  stacks 
are  nonexisting. 

Virtually  every  peanut  farmer  in 
America  uses  a  windrow  process  that  re- 
quires expensive  machinery,  and  as  a  re- 
sult an  investment  is  required  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars. 

The  same  allotment  useful  to  the  farm 
with  labor  in  the  family  or  nearby  is 
"gone  with  the  wind." 

The  farmer  either  has  to  buy  this 
machinery  himself  or  pay  someone  else 
who  has  bought  the  machinery. 

So,  he  has  virtually  the  same  cost  of 
harvesting  20  acres  as  he  would  50  acres. 

If  this  bill  becomes  law,  It  will  not 
cause  an  increase  in  production.  Ex- 
treme care  has  been  taken  to  write  in 
it  language  that  will  not  cause  it,  but 
it  will  bring  about  a  general  reduction 
in  costs  per  acre. 

It  will  not  affect  the  national  volume, 
but  it  will  permit  a  net  profit  to  the  in- 
dividual farmer  by  merely  reducing  his 
cost  per  acre. 

Many  of  these  allotments  are  held  by 
people  who  have  inherited  them  with  the 
land,  but  who  do  not  farm  them.  They 
rent  out  the  land  and  the  allotment  to 
active  farmers  who  buy  the  big  machines 
but  who  have  no  security  because  of 
changing  whims  of  landlords  affected  by 
changing  agriculture  programs  such  as 
soil  bank  and  cropland  adjustment  pro- 
grams. 

This  will  enable  this  man  who  was 
bom  20  years  too  late  to  buy  into  his  se- 
curity by  owning  the  allotment  along 
with  the  machinery  he  has  to  Invest  in. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  virtually 
parallel  with  those  of  a  bill  permitting 
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the  sale  and  lease  of  cotton  allotments — 
passed  in  1965  by  the  89th  Congress. 

And  parallel  with  the  provisions  of  a 
bill  passed  this  year  by  the  90th  Congress 
with  reference  to  two  or  three  types  of 
tobacco. 

The  only  difference  is  that  this  bill  re- 
garding peanuts  is  more  restrictive — the 
committee  recognizing  clearly  that  the 
problems  of  commodities  are  different. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  Just  a  few  minutes  today  to 
address  my  colleagues. 

We  have  \mder  discussion  here  today, 
legislation  which  importantly  affects  not 
only  the  people  of  my  State  and  Eighth 
Congressional  District,  but  also  oiu-  en- 
tire Nation.  Since  the  district  which  I 
represent  is  directly  affected,  I  believe 
that  it  is  my  duty  and  responsibility  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  this  legislation,  HJR. 
11565,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  author- 
ize during  the  1968  and  1969  crop-years 
the  intracounty  lease,  sale,  and  transfer 
of  acreage  allotment  for  peanuts  among 
farmers. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  was  pointed  out 
in  the  hearings  on  this  bill  before  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  the  reestablish - 
ment  of  the  peanut  acreage  allotments 
in  1949  brought  in  many  producers  who 
had  only  begim  growing  peanuts  during 
the  time  when  allotments  had  not  been 
in  effect.  The  entrance  into  the  program 
of  these  producers  created  many  small 
and  inefficient  allotments.  I  believe  that 
the  measure  which  we  are  taking  up  here 
today  will  make  it  possible  for  many 
producers  to  acquire  enough  peanut 
acreage  to  grow  peanuts  on  a  more  soimd 
economic  basis.  And,  it  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  those  growers  who  do  not  want 
to  continue  growing  peanuts,  to  transfer 
their  resources  to  other  crops,  or  to  dis- 
continue peanut  production  entirely 
without  having  to  take  a  loss  on  their 
crop. 

As  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  cot- 
ton, Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  we  must 
act  today  to  enable  the  peanut  grower  to 
be  able  to  lease,  sale,  or  transfer  his 
peanut  acreage  allotment  within  his 
county. 

This  bill  which  we  have  under  con- 
sideration will  provide  for  more  efficient 
production  of  a  commodity  which  is  ex- 
tremely valuable  to  our  country,  espe- 
cially during  this  time  when  we  are  in- 
volved in  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The 
transferring  of  peanut  allotments  will 
permit  the  establishment  of  more  eco- 
nomic-sized units  of  production  which 
will  in  turn  result  in  more  efficient  pro- 
duction on  individual  farms  and  for  the 
industry  as  a  whole. 

We  have  seen  in  my  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  where  small  but  efficient 
farms  coiJd  increase  their  acreage  of 
peanuts  without  incurring  the  heavy  cost 
involved  in  buying  additional  land  which 
they  often  do  not  need  should  this  bill 
be  passed  here  today. 
Under  the  present  law,  Mr.  Speaker, 

the  peanut  grower  is  unnecessarily  pen- 

ized.  This  situation  must  be  remedied. 

It   had    seemed    to   me    that   the   best 

method  of  alleviating  this  problem  would 


have  been  to  allow  the  transfer  of  pea- 
nut acreage  allotments  across  county 
lines.  Personally,  I  can  see  the  need  for 
this  right  in  my  own  district.  But.  this 
is  not  the  case  of  the  bill  which  has 
been  brought  to  the  floor  today  by  the 
committee.  But,  I  believe  that  if  we  are 
not  going  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
completely  alleviate  the  unfair  restric- 
tions on  our  peanut  growers,  then  we 
should  at  least  act  favorably  on  this  bill 
before  us  today  which  will  not  require 
additional  funds,  but  which  will  t>e  of 
great  benefit  to  our  peanut  growers  and 
to  our  economy  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  Of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
O'Neal]  for  bringing  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  presenting  for  its  considera- 
tion this  peanut  acreage  allotment  blU 
in  behalf  of  the  peanut-producing  farm- 
ers of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill,  and  hope  that  the  bill  Is  passed. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  peanut  farmers  of  this  country  need 
this  bill  very  badly.  Insofar  as  I  know  it 
is  acceptable  to  all  geographical  areas 
and  to  all  people  Interested  In  peanut 
production.  It  will  not  cost  this  Govern- 
ment a  single  dime.  It  is  designed  to 
avoid  any  possible  increase  in  peanut 
production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Teague]. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  has  been  very  accu- 
rately and  fully  described  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  CNealI.  I  Just 
rise  to  point  out  the  fact  thtkt  the  bill 
did  come  out  of  the  Committee  dn  Agri- 
culture by  a  unanimous  vote,  as  I  recall. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reconmiend 
that  it  be  passed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bUlH.R.  11565. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  256,  nays  57.  not  voting  119. 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  362] 
TEAS— 266 


Buch&n&n 
Burke,  FlA. 
Burke,  Mam. 
Burton,  CftUf . 
Burton.  Utah 
Bush 

ByniM,  Wis. 
CabeU 
Carey 
Carter 
C«derberB 
CeUer 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
cnawBon.  Del 
Oohelan 
Colmer 
Corbett 

Daddarlo 
Davis,  0«. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dawson 
Denney 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Dole 

Donobue 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  La. 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Fascell 
F^lghan 
PlBher 
Plynt 
Foley 
Praaer 
Prledel 
Fuqua 
Q&llfl&nakls 
Oarmatz 
Oathlngs 
Oettys 
Olbbons 
Gilbert 
Oonzalez 
OoodeU 
OrlfBths 
Gross 
Gude 
Gumoy 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Han  ley 

TTunna 

Han  Win.  Idaho 

Harrison 

Harsba 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Passman 

Helstoskl  Patman 


Abbltt 

Ayree 

Blanton 

Albert 

Baring 

Boland 

Anderson,  ni. 

Battln 

Boiling 

Anderson. 

Belcher 

Bolton 

Tenn. 

Bennett 

Bow 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Berry 

Brlnkley 

Arends 

Betts 

Brooks 

Ashbrook 

BevlU 

Brown,  Oallf . 

Ashmore 

Blester 

Broyhlll,  N.C 

Asplnall 

Bingham 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hoimeld 

Holland 

Hungat* 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

j&rman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala 

Jones,  N.C. 

K&rstesi 

Kastenmeter 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Eomegay 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyroe 

Laird 

latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 

McFall 
McMillan 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

Macben 

Mahon 

M&illl&rd 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas,OalU. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mink 

Mlrwthall 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorbead 

Moms,  N.  Mez 

Morton 

Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Myets 

Natcher 

Nichols 

0"Hara,ni. 

OUara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Ottlnger 


Patten 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

PlcUe 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poff 

PoUock 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Pudnskl 

PurceU 

Railsback 

RandaU 

Rarlck 

Reee 

R«W.IU. 

BeUel 

Relnecke 

Reuse 

Biegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Oolo. 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sl^es 

Sl£k 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Staggen 

Stanton 

Stelger.  Arts. 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

ThomsoD,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tunaey 

T7daU 

TTllman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vaader  Jagt 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Whalen 

White 

Whltener 

wuliama,Pa. 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Yooag 

Zablockl 

2Uon 


Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Ashley 
Bates 

Bell 
Bray 

Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
CahlU 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Conte 
Conyers 
Dellenback 
Edwards,  CalU 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Flndley 
Ford, 
William  D 


NATS— 57 

Prellnghuysen 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Goodllng 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hosmer 

Joelson 

Langen 

Uoyd 

McClory 

tfcDade 

MacOregor 

Mesklll 

Mlzs 

Morse,  Mass. 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Pike 

Qule 

Reld,  N.T. 

Roth 

Rumsfeld 


Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sobeuer 

SchneebeU 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Springer 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Sullivan 

Tleman 

Vanlk 

Wballey 

Wldnall 

Wllaon.Bob 

Wyman 

Yates 

Zwach 


NOT  VOTINO— 119 

Abernethy  Annunzlo  Boggs 

Adair  Barrett  Brademas 

Adams  BlaM:kbum  Brasco 

Addabbo  Blatnlk  Brock 


Grover 

Pool 

Oubser 

Quillen 

Ha»!an 

Re  snick 

Hallecfc 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Halpern 

Rhodes.  P.^. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Hardy 

Ronan 

Hays 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Hebert 

Rostenkowsltl 

Herlong 

Rupp>e 

Horton 

Sandman 

Howard 

St.  Onge 

Hull 

Saylor 

Jacobs 

Skubltz 

Jones,  Mo. 

Smith,  Calir. 

Karth 

Smith.  N.T. 

Kelly 

Steed 

King.  N.T. 

Stephens 

Kluczynskl 

Stratton 

Landrum 

Sttibblefleld 

Long.  La. 

Taft 

McCarthy 

Teague,  Tex. 

Madden 

Tenzer 

Mathlas,  Md. 

TTiompson.  N.J 

Michel 

0tt 

Miller,  Calif. 

Watklns 

Mlnlsh 

Watson 

Monagan 

Watts 

Morgan 

Whltten 

Mosher 

Wiggins 

Multer 

WUUams.  Miss. 

Nix 

WUUs 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Wilson. 

Pelly 

Charles  H. 

Pepper 

Wr'sht 

Pettis 

Wydler 
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Broomfleld 

Brown.  Ohio 

Burleson 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Casey 

ClarK 

Conable 

Corman 

Co-*«er 

Cramer 

Culver 

Curtis 

Daniels 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Ellberg 

Everett 

Flno 

Flood 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

F^llton,  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Gardner 

Olalmo 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof  I  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Edmondson  and  Mr.  Corman  for,  with 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  agalnBt. 

Mr.  Pepper  and  Mr.  Fountain  for,  with  Mr. 
Brasco  against. 

Mr.  Boggs  and  Mr.  Landrum  for,  with  Mr. 
Addabbo  against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  and  Mr.  Watson  for, 
with  Mr.  Barrett  against. 

Mr.  Gardner  and  Mr.  Hagan  for,  with  Mrs. 
Dwyer,  against. 

Mr.  Abernethy  and  Mr.  Williams  of  Mis- 
sissippi for,  with  Mr.  Horton  against. 

Mr.  Brock  and  Mr.  Matblas  of  Maryland 
for,  with  Mr.  Pino  against. 

Mr.  Blackburn  and  Mr.  Quillen  for,  with 
Mr.  Halpern  against. 

Mr.  Cramer  and  Mr.  Gubser  for,  with  Mr. 
Button  against. 

Mr.  Cowger  and  Mr.  Hardy  for.  with  Mr. 
Watklns  against. 

Mr.  Stephens  and  Mr.  Whltten  for,  with 
Mr.  Ellberg  against. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  and  Mr.  Stubblefleld 
for.  with  Mr.  Nix  against. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  and  Mr.  Hubert  for, 
with  Mr.  Mlnlsh  against. 

Mr.  Steed  and  Mr.  Herlong  for,  with  Mr. 
Multer  against. 

Mr.  Watts  for,  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  WUaon 
against. 

Mr.  Skubltz  and  Mr.  Pettis  for.  with  Mr. 
Sandman  against. 

Mr.  Everett  and  Mr.  F\Uton  of  Tennessee 
for.  with  Mr.  St.  Onge  against. 

Mr.  Btrrleson  and  Mr.  Hull  for,  with  Mi. 
O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  against. 

Mr.  Oasey  and  Mr.  Wright  for.  with  Mrs. 
Kelly  against. 

Mr.  Wiggins  and  Mr.  Curtis  for.  with  Mr. 
Broomfleld  against. 

Mr.  Pelly  and  Mr.  Pool  for,  with  Mr. 
Smith  of  California  against. 

Mr.  Dulskl  and  Mr.  de  la  Garza  for,  with 
Mr.  Utt  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.    Rooney    of    Pennsylvania    with    Mr. 
Ruppe. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Wydler. 
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Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Taf  t. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Tenzer. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Karth. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Byrne 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Olalmo. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Howard. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Ronan. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon, 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Messrs.  ASHLEY,  SPRINGER,  and 
BROTZMAN  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  • 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commuiii- 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  October  25.  1967: 

H.R.  1674.  An  act  for  he  relief  of  Frank 
I.Mellln,  Jr.;  and 

H.R.  6189.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fred 
W.  Kolb,  Jr. 

On  October  27.  1967: 

H.R.  1572.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mercedes 
De  Toffoll ; 

H  R.  1653  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Omer 
Penner; 

H.R.  2477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  J. 
McGrath; 

H.R  6663.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jesse 
W.  Stutts,  Jr.: 

H.R.  6666.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marilyn  Shorette; 

H.R.  7324.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Al- 
fredo F.  Mendez.  doctor  of  medicine;  and 

H.R.  8254.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jan 
Drobot. 

On  October  31.  1967; 

H.R.  1948.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Llm  Al 
Ran  and  Llm  Soo  Ran; 

H.R.  1960.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ange- 
llque  Kousoulas; 

H.R.  2464.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yoo 
Young  Hul,  and  her  daughter.  Ok  Young; 

HR.  2978.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yong 
Ok  Espantoso; 

H  R.  3430.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ylm  Mel 
Lam; 

H.R.  3497.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ramlro 
Velasquez  Huerta; 

H.R.  4534.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Bemadette  Unehan;  and 

H.R.  5216.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roberto 
Martin  Del  Campo. 

On  November  2,  1967: 

H.R.  11767.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  adjust  the  legislative 
Jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United  States 
over  lands  comprising  the  U.S.  Naval  Sta- 
tion, Long  Beach.  Calif. 

On  November  3,  1967: 

H.R.  4772.  An  Act  to  authorl2:e  the  Secre- 
taries concerned  to  direct  the  initiation  of 


allotments  of  the  pay  and  allowances  of  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  the 
purpose  of  making  deposits  under  section 
1035  of  title  10,  United  States  Code; 

H.R.  8718.  An  act  to  Increase  the  annual 
Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  to  provide  a  method  for  computing 
the  annual  borrowing  authority  for  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

H.R.  9960.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
offices,  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  November  4.  1967: 

H.R.  1499.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  explorations  of  Father 
Jacques  Marquette  In  what  is  now  the  United 
States  of  America. 

H.R.  4903.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  provid- 
ing for  the  economic  and  social  development 
in  the  Ryukyu  Islands. 

HH.  10105.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi. 

H.R.  10160.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  American 
Legion. 

H.R.  13212.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  San  Diego. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
PRODUCT  SAFETY 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  33)  to  establish  a 
National  Commission  on  Product  Safety, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
S.J.  Res.  33 

Whereas  the  American  consumer  has  a 
right  to  be  protected  aaglnst  unreasonable 
risk  of  bodily  harm  from  products  purchased 
on  the  open  market  for  the  use  of  himself 
and  his  family; 

Whereas  manufacturers  whose  products  are 
marketed  substantially  In  Interstate  com- 
merce are  entitled  to  a  reasonable  degree  of 
uniformity  In  the  application  of  safety  reg- 
ulations to  such  products; 

Whereas  it  Is  desirable  to  establish  a  com- 
mission to  review  the  scope,  adequacy,  and 
uniformity  of  existing  voluntary  self-regfula- 
tion  and  Federal.  State,  and  local  law  relat- 
ing to  consumer  protection  against  such 
hazardous  products;   and 

Whereas  It  Is  desirable  for  such  commis- 
sion to  make  recommendations  at  It  deems 
appropriate  for  remedial  action  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress,  the  States,  and  private 
industry:    Now.    therefore,    be    It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  there  la 
hereby  established  a  National  Commission  on 
Product  Safety  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission") . 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  seven  members  appointed  by  the  President 
from  among  persons  who  are  specially  quali- 
fied to  serve  on  such  Commission  by  virtue 
of  their  education,  training,  or  experience. 
Not  more  than  four  members  of  the  Com- 
mission may  be  members  of  the  same  politi- 
cal party. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers. 

(d)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  to  serve  as  Chairman  and  one 
to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

fe)  Four  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 
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DTJTIES  or  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  conduct  a 
comprehensive  study  and  investigation  of 
the  scope  and  adequacy  of  measures  now  em- 
ployed to  protect  consumers  against  un- 
reasonable risk  of  Injuries  which  may  be 
caused  by  hazardous  household  products. 
Such  study  and  Investigation  shall  Include 
consideration  of  the  following: 

(1)  the  Identity  of  categories  of  hotise- 
hold  products,  except  such  products  excluded 
in  section  6,  which  may  present  an  unreason- 
able hazard  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
consuming  public; 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  self-regulation  by 
Industry  afi'ords  such  protection; 

(3)  the  protection  against  such  hazardous 
products  afforded  at  common  law  In  the 
States,  Including  the  relationship  of  product 
warranty  to  such  protection;  and 

(4)  a  review  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
laws  relating  to  the  protection  of  consumers 
against  categories  of  such  hazardous  prod- 
ucts. Including  the  scope  of  coverage,  the 
effectiveness  of  sanctions,  the  adequacy  of 
Investigatory  powers,  the  uniformity  of  ap- 
plication, and  the  quality  of  enforcement. 

lb)  As  soon  as  practicable,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
list  of  the  categories  of  household  products 
which  It  proposes  to  study  and  Investigate. 
The  Commission  shall  afford  an  opportunity 
for  any  Interested  person  to  submit  his  views 
concerning  any  category  of  household  prod- 
uct on  the  published  list. 

(c>  The  Commission  may  transmit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  such  interim 
reports  as  it  deems  advisable  and  shall  trans- 
mit Its  final  report  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  two  years  from 
the  date  of  approval  of  this  Joint  resolution. 
Such  final  report  shall  contained  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of 
the  Commission  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations for  such  legislation  as  it  deems 
appropriate. 

POWERS     OF    THE     COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission,  or  any  two 
members  thereof  as  authorized  by  the  Com- 
mission, may  conduct  hearings  anywhere  In 
the  United  States  or  otherwise  secure  data 
and  expressions  of  opinions  pertinent  to  the 
study.  The  Commission  shall  publish  notice 
of  any  proposed  hearing  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter and  shall  afford  a  reasonable  opportunity 
for  Interested  persons  to  present  relevant 
testimony  and  data.  In  connection  therewith 
the  Commission  Is  authorized  by  majority 
vote — 

( 1)  to  require,  by  special  or  general  orders, 
corporations,  business  firms,  and  Individuals 
to  submit  In  writing  such  reports  and  an- 
swers to  questions  as  the  Conunlsslon  may 
prescribe;  such  submission  shall  be  made 
within  such  reasonable  period  and  under 
oath  or  otherwise  as  the  Commission  may 
determine; 

(2)  to  administer  oaths: 

(3)  to  require  by  subpena  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  all  documentary  evidence  relating  to 
the  execution  of  Its  duties; 

(4)  In  the  case  of  disobedience  to  a  sub- 
pena or  order  Issued  under  this  subsection, 
to  Invoke  the  aid  of  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  In  requiring  compliance  with 
such  subpena  or  order; 

(5)  in  any  proceeding  or  Investigation  to 
order  testimony  to  be  taken  by  deposition 
before  any  person  who  is  designated  by  the 
Commission  and  has  the  power  to  administer 
oaths,  and  In  such  instances  to  compel  testi- 
mony and  the  production  of  evidence  In  the 
same  manner  as  authorized  under  para- 
graphs (3)   and   (4)   of  this  subsection;  and 

(6)  to  pay  witnesses  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  In  like  circumstances  In 
the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  an  inquiry 


Is  carried  on  may,  in  case  of  refusal  to  obey 
a  subpena  or  order  of  the  Commission  Issued 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Issue  an 
order  requiring  compliance  therewith;  and 
any  failure  to  obey  the  order  of  the  court 
may  be  punished  by  the  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

(c)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quire directly  from  the  head  of  any  Federal 
agency  available  Information  deemed  useful 
in  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  Each  Federal 
agency  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  co- 
operate with  the  Commission  and  to  furnish 
all  Information  requested  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  extent  permitted  by  law. 

(c)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quest from  any  department,  agency,  or  Inde- 
pendent Instrumentality  of  the  Government 
any  Information  It  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  Its  functions  under  this  Joint  resolution; 
and  each  such  department,  agency,  or  Inde- 
pendent Instrumentality  Is  authorized  to  co- 
operate with  the  Commission  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  law,  to  furnish  such  In- 
formation to  the  Commission  upon  request 
made  by  the  Chairman  or  the  Vice  Chair- 
man when  acting  as  Chairman. 

( d )  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  Federal  or  State  agen- 
cies private  firms,  institutions,  and  Individu- 
als for  the  conduct  of  research  or  surveys,  the 
preparation  of  reports,  and  other  activities 
necessary  to  the  discharge  of  Its  duties. 

(e)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
|2),  when  the  Commission  finds  that  publi- 
cation of  any  information  obtained  by  It  Is 
In  the  public  Interest  and  would  not  give  an 
unfair  competitive  advantage  to  any  person, 
It  Is  authorized  to  publish  such  Informa- 
tion m  the  form  and  manner  deemed  best 
adapted  for  public  use.  except  that  data  and 
Information  which  would  separately  disclose 
the  business  transactions  of  any  person,  trade 
secrets,  or  names  of  customers  shall  be  held 
confidential  and  shall  not  be  disclosed  by  the 
Commission  or  Its  staff:  Provided,  hoicever, 
That  the  Commission  shall  permit  business 
firms  or  Individuals,  reasonable  access  to 
documents  furnished  by  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  or  copying  such  documents 
as  need  may  arise. 

(2)  Prior  to  a  finding  by  the  Commission 
that  the  publication  of  any  Information  with 
respect  to  any  category  of  household  prod- 
uct, Is  In  the  public  Interest  and  would  not 
give  an  unfair  competitive  advantage  to  any 
person,  the  Commission  shall  (U  notify  to 
the  extent  practicable  all  known  manufac- 
turers of  any  such  products  of  such  con- 
templated finding  together  with  a  synopsis 
of  the  Information  being  considered  for  pub- 
lication, and  (11)  afford  an  opportunity  not 
longer  than  thirty  days  for  any  such  manu- 
facturer to  submit  views  with  respect  to  the 
contemplated  publication. 

(f)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  dele- 
gate any  of  Its  functions  to  Individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  or  to  designate  In- 
dividuals on  Its  staff  and  to  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  are  necessary  for  the  con- 
duct of  Its  business,  except  as  herein  other- 
wise provided. 

compensation  or  members  of  the 

COMMISSION 

Sec  4.  Each  member  of  the  Commission 
may  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  HOO 
for  each  day  such  member  Is  engaged  upon 
work  ol  the  Commission,  and  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  law 
(5  use.  6703)  for  persons  In  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  Intermittently. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  5.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  authorized, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
in  the  competitive  service,  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter ni  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relat- 


ing to  classification  and  General  Schedule 
pay  rales,  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  an  Executive  Director  and  the  Execu- 
tive Director,  with  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission, may  employ  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  such  additional  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Commission,  but  no  Individual  so  appointed 
shall  receive  compensation  In  excess  of  the 
rate  authorized  for  OS-18  by  section  5332 
of  6uch  title. 

(b)  The  Executive  Director,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission,  Is  authorized  to 
obtain  services  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  but  at  rates  for  individuals  not  to  ex- 
ceed 9100  per  diem. 

(c)  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency  U 
authorized  to  detail,  on  a  relmbvirsable  basis, 
any  of  Its  personnel  to  assist  In  carrying  out 
the  duties  of  the  Commission  under  this 
Joint  resolution. 

(d)  Financial  and  administrative  services 
(Including  those  related  to  budgeting  and 
accounting,  financial  reporting,  personnel, 
and  procurement)  shall  be  provided  the 
Commission  by  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, for  which  payment  ahfai  be  made 
In  advance,  or  by  reimbursement,  from  funds 
of  the  Commission  In  such  amounts  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services.  RegulaUons  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  for  the  collection  of  indebted- 
ness of  personnel  resulting  from  erroneous 
payments  shall  apply  to  the  collection  of  er- 
roneoxis  payments  made  to  or  on  behalf  of  a 
Commission  employee,  and  regulations  of  said 
Administrator  for  the  administrative  control 
of  funds  shall  apply  to  appropriations  of  the 
Commission,  but  the  Commission  shall  not 
be  required  to  prescribe  such  regulations. 

(e)    Ninety   days   after   submission   of   Its 
final  report,  as  provided  In  section  2(c),  the 
Commission  shall  cease  to  exist. 
DEriNinoN 

Sec.  6.  As  used  In  this  Joint  resolution,  the 
term  "household  products"  means  products 
customarily  produced  or  distributed  for  sale 
through  retail  sales  agencies  or  instrumen- 
talities for  use  by  a  consumer  or  any  member 
of  his  family  Iri  or  around  the  household. 
Such  term  does  not  Include  products  which 
are  subject  to  regulations  preecrlbed  under 
the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1966  (15U.S.C.  1381  et  seq.) .  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1191  et  seq.), 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Coemetlc  Act 
(21  use.  301  et  seq.) .  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Labeling  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1261  et 
seq.).  the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and 
Advertising  Act  (15  UJ3.C.  1331  et  seq.).  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act  (15  U.S.C.  901  et  seq.), 
the  National  Firearms  Act  (26  U.S.C.  5801  et 
seq.).  and  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide, 
and  Rodentlclde  Act  (7  U.S.C.  135  et  seq.) . 

AtJTHOBIZATION 

Sec  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  tMr.  Springer]. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Commission  would  be  composed  of  seven 
members  appointed  by  the  President 
from  among  persons  specially  qualified 
for  seruce  thereon  by  education,  train- 
ing, or  experience. 
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Four  members  of  the  Commission 
woiUd  constitute  a  quorum. 

One  member  of  the  Commission  would 
be  designated  by  the  President  to  serve 
as  its  Chairman  and  one  member  would 
be  so  designated  to  serve  as  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission. 

The  committee  proposes  an  amend- 
ment to  this  section  to  provide  that  not 
more  than  four  of  the  seven  members  of 
the  Commission  may  be  members  of  the 
sajne  political  party. 

Under  subsection  (a.i ,  the  Commission 
is  required  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  and  investigation  of  the  scope  and 
adequacy  of  measures  now  employed  to 
protect  consumers  against  unreasonable 
risk  of  injuries  which  might  be  caused 
by  hazardous  household  products.  This 
study  and  investigation  would  include 
consideration  of,  first,  the  Identity  of 
categories  of  household  products  which 
may  present  an  imreasonable  hazard  to 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  consuming 
public ;  second,  the  extent  to  which  self- 
regulation  by  industry  affords  such  pro- 
tection; third,  the  protection  against 
hazardous  household  products  afforded 
at  common  law  in  the  States,  including 
the  relationship  of  product  warranty  to 
such  protection;  and  fourth,  a  review  of 
Federal.  State,  and  local  laws  relating 
to  the  protection  of  consumers  against 
categories  of  hazardous  household  prod- 
ucts, including  the  scope  of  coverage, 
the  effectiveness  of  sanctions,  the  ade- 
quacy of  investigatory  powers,  the  uni- 
formity of  application,  and  the  quality 
of  enforcement. 

The  Commission,  or  any  two  members 
thereof  authorized  by  the  Commission, 
could  conduct  hearings  anjTvhere  in  the 
United  States  or  otherwise  secure  data 
and  expressions  of  opinions  pertinent  to 
the  study.  Notice  of  any  proposed  hear- 
ing would  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  interested  persons  would  be 
afforded  reasonable  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent relevant  testimony  and  data.  For 
this  piirpose,  the  Com^nlsslon  could — by 
majority  vote — (1)  require  corporations, 
business  Arms,  and  Individuals  to  submit 
in  writing  such  reports  and  answers  to 
questions  as  the  Commission  prescribed; 
(2)  administer  oaths;  (3)  require  by  sub- 
pena  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  all  docu- 
mentary evidence  relating  to  the  execu- 
tion of  Its  duties:  (4)  In  the  case  of  dis- 
obedience to  a  subpena  or  order,  invoke 
the  aid  of  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  In  requiring  compliance  with  such 
subpena  or  order;  ^5)  in  any  proceeding 
or  investigation,  order  testimony  to  be 
taken  by  deposition  before  any  person 
who  is  designated  by  the  Commission  and 
has  the  power  to  administer  oaths,  and 
in  such  instances,  compel  testimony  and 
the  production  of  evidence  In  the  same 
manner  as  described  in  '3)  and  f4> 
above;  and  '6)  pay  witnesses  the  same 
fees  and  mileage  as  are  paid  in  like  cir- 
cumstances in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  Com- 
mission to  appoint  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  an  Eixecutive  Director,  and  au- 
thorizes the  Elxecutive  Director,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Commission,  to  employ 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  addi- 
tional personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  Its  functions. 


Under  subsection  <b),  the  Executive 
Director,  with  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission, is  authorized  to  obtain  tempo- 
rary or  intermittent  services  of  experts 
or  consultants  or  an  organization  there- 
of, including  stenographic  reporting 
services.  This  authority  would  not  per- 
mit the  payment  for  individuals  to  exceed 
the  rate  of  $100  per  day. 

Subsection  (c  authorizes  the  head  of 
any  Federal  agency  to  detail,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of 
such  agency  to  assist  the  Commission  in 
carrying  out  its  duties. 

Subsection  'd>  provides  that  financial 
and  administrative  services  shall  be  pro- 
vided the  Commission  by  the  CJeneral 
Services  Administration. 

Under  subsection  (ei.  as  noted  above, 
the  Commission  would  terminate  90  days 
after  submission  of  its  final  report  to  tlae 
President  and  the  Congress. 

"Household  products"  is  defined  to 
mean  products  customarily  produced  or 
distributed  for  sale  through  retail  sales 
agencies  or  instrumentalities  for  use  by 
a  consumer  or  any  member  of  his  family 
in  or  around  the  household. 

The  bill  came  from  the  committee  with 
unanimous  approval  and  I  recommend  it 
to  the  Members. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  briefly  to  say  that 
the  bill  did  oome  out  of  our  committee 
unanimously  and  I  know  of  no  opposi- 
tion to  it  whatsoever. 

Therefore,  I  urge  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HAUj.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in  opposition  to  the 
Commission  or  to  the  creation  of  another 
Federal  "study  group"  at  this  time  and 
place  when  we  are  suggesting  national 
belt  tightening,  in  an  economy  weighted 
heavily  with  taxes,  and  when  we  are  con- 
tinuously told  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
that  we  must  quit  authorizing  legislation 
and  commissions,  which  means  that  they 
later  must  be  funded  by  the  operating 
committee  of  the  House,  or  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

Perhaps.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  erstwhile 
and  will  not  include  other  things,  but  I 
have  studied  the  bill  itself  as  well  as  the 
committee  report  In  great  detail  over 
the  weekend,  and  as  I  understand  the 
amendments,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
legislation  does  perhaps,  if  adopted,  es- 
tablish a  dangerous  precedent  wherein  a 
regulatory  agency  can  act  by  fiat,  or  by 
imposition  upon  the  Congress  what  I  call 
the  'veto  in  reverse"  situation;  that  is. 
by  publication  under  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1949  in  the  Federal  reglstrj'  of 
such  regulatory  rules  and  procedures  as 
the  executive  branch  may  wish,  which 
will  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law.  if 
not.  acted  upon  adversely  by  one  of  the 
Houses  of  the  Congress  within  the  period 
of  30  or  60  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  seven-member  Com- 
mission, the  members  thereof,  drawing 
SI 00  per  day  per  diem  plus  expenses, 
which  in  my  opinion  we  can  ill  afford  at 
a  time  when  we  have  an  administration- 
planned  $30  billion  deficit  this  year,  can 
be  deferred. 

Also,  there  Is  a  question  with  reference 
to  when  this  type  of  personnel  as  pro- 
scribed In  both  the  report  and  the  bill 


could  be  found  and  appointed  by  the 
President. 

I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  the  fact  that  upon 
three  different  occasions  within  the  last 
3  months,  we  have  had  "continuing  reso- 
lutions" to  extend  for  a  certain  period  of 
time  commissions  previously  established 
by  Presidential  apE>ointment,  some  of 
whom  were  not  appointed  for  a  period 
of  up  to  7  months  thereafter.  They  seem 
also  to  involve  more  funds,  inevitably. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  dur- 
ing which  the  various  members  are  to 
be  appointed  as  well  as  the  various  re- 
quests which  have  been  made  for  con- 
tinuing appropriations,  where  necessary, 
should  be  thoroughly  considered  by  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

In  addition  to  all  of  this,  there  will 
be  the  additional  cost  of  $2  million  In  the 
first  year  and  for  each  year  thereafter 
in  the  name  of  a  "sacred  cow,"  which  in 
the  first  place  is  a  function  of  the  States 
and  community  law  and  ordinances, 
rather  than  Federal  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  we  do  not  get  our- 
selves into  another  situation  where  we 
have  a  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
acting  as  it  does  by  fiat  under  the  food, 
drug,  and  cosmetics  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend that  this  Commission  at  this  par- 
ticular time  and  place,  and  in  view  of 
the  financial  requirements  of  this  coun- 
try, be  voted  down  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
friend  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  the  bill  that  pro- 
vides for  an  Increase  In  the  number  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  this  Is  a 
joint  resolution  designed  to  set  up  a  new 
Commission  of  seven  members.  This  Is 
not  the  one.  of  which  there  is  another 
on  the  suspension  list  today  for  consid- 
eration of  the  House  today,  which  in- 
creases the  membership  from  26  to  39 
members  of  that  particular  Commission 
for  a  study  of  highway  problems. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
have  any  idea  as  to  why  $900,000  should 
be  spent  on  consultants? 

Mr.  HALL.  No,  I  am  sure  I  would  not. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
is  another  one  of  the  reasons  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  particular  Commis- 
sion; namely,  that  It  will  be  as  powerful 
as  the  product  of  safety  assignments  in 
the  bureaucracies  is  at  this  time.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  which  has  been 
"bobtailed"  of  so  many  of  its  functions 
by  reason  of  the  recent  reorganization  of 
the  executive  branch,  has  indicated  a 
staff  of  29  persons  would  be  appropriate. 
I  am  not  sure  what  the  supergrades  in 
this  would  be,  but  obviously  It  would  in- 
volve technicians. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  know  of  no  limitation 
in  this  bill  on  the  number  of  super- 
grades  that  may  be  employed  under  this 
setup. 

It  Is  unconscionable  that  Congress 
should  be  called  upon  to  provide  29  sup- 
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porting  staff  members.  Moreover,  there 
are  a  number  of  commissions  and  bu- 
reaus deaUng  with  so-called  safety.  Why 
is  It  necessary  to  create  an  additional 
commission  for  this  purpose? 

Can  we  obtain  answers  to  some  of  these 
Questions? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Let  me  just  read 
here  what  has  been  said  In  the  report: 

The  Public  Health  Service  hae  furnished 
estimates  of  mjurlea  for  this  year.  These  esti- 
mates Include  100,000  from  power  lawnmow- 
ers;  125,000  from  home  worltahop  machinery; 
125,000  from  heating  devices;  and,  perhaps 
surprisingly,  100,000  (mostly  children)  from 
wringers  on  washing  machines. 

These  are  injuries,  which  occur  to  some 
people  in  some  of  the  better-known  cate- 
gories. We  put  those  in  here  because  we 
thought  the  House  would  understand  the 
dangers  involved  with  such  devices.  In 
fact,  I  personally  have  had  an  injury  my- 
self with  a  power  lawnmower,  and  so 
I  can  understand  these  problems.  So  that 
would  be  the  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the 
gentleman,  in  trying  to  secure  justifica- 
tion for  the  legislation. 

And  If  we  are  going  to  administer  this 
we  feel  that  It  should  be  done  either 
through  an  agency  or  a  commission,  and 
we  had  the  feeling  that  a  commission 
could  do  a  better  job,  and  do  It  more 
Independently  and  would  not  be  sub- 
servient to  another  administration  as  It 
would  be  If  it  was  not  an  Independent 
commission. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
further. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  point  out  that 
children  have  been  getting  their  fingers 
caught  In  washing  machine  wringers 
from  the  time  wringers  were  invented, 
whether  they  be  hand  powered  or  motor 
powered.  If  more  women  would  stay  at 
home  and  take  care  of  their  children 
there  would  not  be  so  many  of  them 
getting  their  fingers  caught  In  wringers. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man yield  further? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Certainly  the  gentleman  is  entitled  to 
his  own  views,  and  I  know  how  strongly 
he  feels  with  reference  to  the  setting 
up  of  new  commissions. 

We  went  Into  this  subject  in  consider- 
able degree,  may  I  say,  in  trying  to  ana- 
lyze exactly  how  much  work  we  felt  there 
would  be  involved,  and  we  felt  that  it 
could  be  done  without  a  terrifically  large 
bureaucracy,  but  principally  this  is  not 
in  the  field  of  supervision,  this  is  in  the 
field  of  eliminating  dangerous  devices 
from  machhiery  which  we  know  are 
necessary  to  the  economy,  and  that  is 
the  reason  for  creating  the  commission. 
We  just  felt  It  could  be  done,  and  we 
would  rather  have  this  done  independ- 
ently by  a  commission  than  by  sending 
it  down  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.    HALL.  I    yield    further    to    the 
gentleman. 


Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  bureaucrats 
nmning  out  of  our  ears  in  this  country, 
and  I  insist  there  is  no  need  to  set  up 
another  commission  to  describe  how  to 
keep  your  foot  out  of  a  power  mower  or 
your  fingers  out  of  a  washing  machine 
wringer. 

You  can  "expert"  this  from  now  until 
doomsday,  and  you  will  still  have  people 
who  are  careless  and  who  will  be  in- 
jured by  these  devices. 

I  do  not  see  any  logic  to  support  this 
business  of  establishing  a  brandnew 
Commission  in  the  Government  on  the 
basis  that  this  is  proposed. 

The  Comptrollers  office  takes  note  of 
the  staffing  of  this  Commission.  On  page 
9  of  the  report  it  says : 

The  budget  analysis  presented  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  showed  an  esti- 
mated cost  for  the  Oommlsslon  of  $1,956,300. 
The  budget  was  based  on  a  seven-member 
Commission,  each  receiving  compensation  of 
$100  a  day,  and  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Commission  would  require  29  supporting 
stafT  members  and  would  have  a  life  of  I'i 
years.  We  have  no  special  Information  or 
"other  basis  on  which  to  evaluate  the  r©a«on- 
ablenees  of  these  assumptions.  Generally,  the 
Department  did  not  have  detailed  data  to 
support  the  cos.t  estimates  included  In  the 
budget  analysis. 

We  have  "no  special  information  or  other 
basis  on  which  to  e\'aluate  the  reasonable- 
ness of  these  assumptions  (that  Is  the  staff- 
ing assumption) . 

Apparently  the  legislative  committee 
had  little  information  upon  which  to 
base  its  opinion  that  29  staff  employees 
would  be  needed. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HALL.  I  jield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa,  we 
tried  to  evaluate  how  much  money  was 
needed  and  how  many  employees  they 
probably  would  have  to  start  with. 

There  is  a  reason  why  the  office  that  the 
gentleman  has  mentioned  does  not  know 
whether  or  not  that  number  Is  needed 
because  they  made  no  special  survey. 
This  was  recommended  by  the  Dejjart- 
ment.  We  tried  to  rely  the  best  we  could 
upon  the  facts  and  figures  that  they 
gave  to  us.  We  did  not  think  they  were 
unreasonable  about  it.  I  cotdd  not  see 
that  29  employees  were  too  many  when 
they  are  going  to  survey  hundreds  of 
products.  I  would  assume,  and  if  this 
Commission  Is  to  be  effective,  they  would 
have  to  review  hundreds  of  products 
throughout  the  economy  in  order  to  un- 
derstand and  find  out  the  dangers  in- 
volved and  to  try  to  come  up  with  reme- 
dies in  this  field. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  j-ield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  wrong  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  taking  this 
over?  They  do  not  seem  to  be  doing  much 
these  days  and  they  are  apparently  well 
supplied  with  money  and  staff.  Why  does 
not  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  get 
into  it? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Before  I  try  to  an- 
swer the  gentleman,  in  the  first  place, 
and  I  think  plenty  of  Members  would  be 
of  the  same  opinion.  I  would  say  If  I 
were  a  petitioner  and  there  was  an  in- 
quiry to  be  made  into  a  matter  that  I 
would  rather    have  my  case  determined 


by  an  independent  agency  than  to  go 
down  to  something  like  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

One  further  thing,  with  reference  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  I 
think  I  am  right  about  this— the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  simply  does  not 
work  in  this  field  of  safety. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  yielding 
further,  I  would  like  to  comment  that 
indeed  I  am  sure  we  are  all  against  mis- 
labeling and  improper  use  of  these 
dangerous  or  unsafe  devices. 

But  I  think  the  coUoquy  so  far  haa 
demonstrated  beautifully  that  there  is  a 
legitimate  question  about  the  cost  at  this 
time,  and  about  whether  this  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  or  the 
States.  Certainly,  there  is  an  area  of 
honest  disagreement  about  whether  one 
of  the  bureaus  in  being,  or  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  hi  being,  a  creature  of 
this  Congress,  should  oversee  this,  or 
whether  we  should  have  an  additional 
study  commission,  to  make  a  further 
study  of  products  and  of  safety.  1  think 

not. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MOSS.  First.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  does  not  have 
the  authority  to  tmdertake  the  type  of 
studies  contemplated  In  the  resolution 
now  before  the  House. 

Second,  out  of  an  abundance  of  cau- 
tion, the  subcommittee  took  unusual 
steps  of  going  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  submitting  estimates  prepared 
by  the  department  for  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  for  a  careful  reevalua- 
tion  on  the  best  information  they  had 
and  admittedly  no  one  has  precise  in- 
formation because  we  have  not  had  this 
precise  type  of  commission  in  the  past. 

There  were  numerous  instances  before 
the  subcommittee  in  the  course  of  those 
hearings  supporting  the  need  for  a  study. 

Now  it  comes  down  really  to  a  philo- 
sophical question  of  whether  you  feel 
that  we  should  have  products  which  pro- 
tect the  imprudent  or  whether  we  should 
leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  market- 

The  precedent  for  protection  is  a  very 
long  and  ver>-  old  one.  We  have  tried 
through  voluntary  efforts,  through  in- 
dustry, through  group  studies  of  the  un- 
derwriters' laboratories,  to  estabUsh 
standards.  With  the  proliferation  of 
products,  it  is  the  hope  to  obtain  an  ad- 
ditional body  of  knowledge  which  will 
lead  to,  first,  encouragement  through 
voluntary  groups,  and  second,  govern- 
mental action  to  protect  the  consumer. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  commission. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
ills  comment.  This  is  a  point  about  which 
we  disagree.  We  can  disagree  uathout 
being  disagreeable.  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  Members  the  table  on 
the  top  of  page  10  of  the  committee  re- 
port. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  vi'ill  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
esteemed  colleague  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  let  me  say  that 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  would  have  been 
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better  served  had  the  Interstate  and 
Porelfn  Commerce  Committee  come  in 
with  1  -gislation  to  set  up  in  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  or  some  other  agen- 
cy— but  why  not  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission— the  authority  to  conduct  this 
kind  of  investigation  Instead  of  creating 
a  brandnew  and  expensive  Commission 
in  Government  with  another  staff  to  go 
with  it.  President  Johnson,  since  he  be- 
came president,  in  November,  1963,  has 
already  increased  the  payroll  by  nearly 
500,000.  When  in  all  conscience  do  you 
propo!  e  to  stop? 

Mr.  5PRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentle  nan  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ketth]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEIAKKR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Thf  re  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolu- 
tion now  before  us  Is  an  important  part 
of  the  series  of  legislation  designed  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  the  consumer. 
This  legislation  Is  important,  not  only 
because  It  deals  with  an  area  of  concern 
to  all  citizens — the  safety  of  household 
products,  but  because  it  contains  sev- 
eral attributes  that  I  hope  will  serve  as 
a  standard  for  future  consumer  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  resolu- 
tion takes  a  reasoned  and  reasonable 
approach  to  an  Important  area  of  con- 
sumer protection.  This  resolution  will  en- 
able the  government  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  product  safety  without  In- 
hibiting the  growth  and  development  of 
our  economy.  It  is  not  a  reflex  action  to  a 
crisis  nor  does  it  call  for  i>anlcked  action 
without  sufficient  knowledge  to  do  a  prop- 
er job.  In  fact.  It  provides  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Commission  to  assemble  the 
knowledge  in  the  field  so  that  when  the 
need  arises  we  will  be  able  to  act  intel- 
ligently— with  the  ability  to  produce  re- 
sults rather  than  just  motion. 

This  resolution  calls  on  the  Conmiis- 
slon,  to  be  created  by  this  resolution,  to 
work  with  the  industries  that  will  be 
affected  by  its  work.  This  approach  will 
permit  a  full  consideration  of  all  factors 
before  action  Is  taken.  It  will  allow  an 
industry  to  present  its  position  and  bring 
Into  public  view  considerations  that 
relight  otherwise  be  lost  in  the  shuffle. 
It  will  allow  the  Commission  to  utilize 
the  expertise  that  has  been  acquired  by 
the  industries  Involved.  I  feel  that  these 
are  Important  factors  in  approaching 
this  matter  on  a  reasoned  and  reason- 
able bsisls. 

There  are  other  significant  and  bene- 
ficial safeguards  In  this  resolution.  The 
Commission  is  required  to  give  industry 
sufficient  notice  before  proceeding  with 
a  matter  to  enable  both  parties  to  deal 
with  the  matter  in  an  atmosphere  other 
than  one  of  crisis.  My  personal  experi- 
ence In  the  "cranberry  crisis"  in  the  not 
too  distant  past  has  convinced  me  of  the 
danger  of  hasty  and  ill-advised  action 
that  exists  when  prior  consultation  with 
an  affected  industry  is  not  practiced. 


There  is  much  legislation  that  already 
deals  with  the  safety  of  "household  prod- 
ucts": for  example,  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Labeling  Act,  to 
mention  just  two.  All  "household  prod- 
ucts" that  are  already  covered  by  existing 
legislation  are  specifically  excluded  from 
the  domain  of  the  Products  Safety 
Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that,  as  a  final 
point.  It  is  important  to  realize  the  bene- 
fits that  will  accrue  to  the  States  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  establishment  of  the  Product 
Safety  Commission.  One  function  of  the 
Commission  Is  to  draw  together  all  ma- 
terial on  current  efforts  to  Insure  prod- 
uct .safety,  including  industry  self- 
regulation  and  all  State  laws  and  regu- 
lations. One  result  of  this  function  Is 
that  if  a  State  desires  to  review  or  change 
its  rules  and  regulations  governing 
product  safety,  the  State  will  then  have 
a  single  source  that  contains  informa- 
tion on  what  the  industries  are  already 
doing  by  self-regulation,  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  doing,  and  probably 
most  Important,  what  other  States  have 
done.  As  a  result,  all  parties  will  be 
able  to  proceed  on  a  rational  basis,  avoid- 
ing the  mistakes  and  taking  advantage  of 
measures  that  have  worked  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  resolution, 
its  goals,  and  the  procedures  it  sets  up 
for  the  Product  Safety  Conunlssion  to 
follow,  and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
give  it  their  support. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  many  times  in  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  when  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  appeared, 
they  have  asked  for  cease-and-desist  au- 
thority, and  our  committee  has  almost 
always  opposed  this  practice. 

For  example,  the  person  charged  is 
guilty  until  he  proves  he  is  innocent. 

We  like  the  reverse  procedure  where 
they  would  have  proper  opportunity  by 
adversary,  proceedings  to  protect  him- 
self. In  this  Commission  it  is  the  feeling 
of  the  committee  that  at  least  the  pub- 
lic interest  was  better  protected  under 
this  approach.  I  note  by  the  press  that 
the  Secretar>-  of  Labor  has  made  the 
decision  that  if  you  are  below  16  years 
of  age,  you  cannot  operate  a  cornpicker, 
a  combine,  and  you  cannot  even  drive  a 
tractor  unless  the  horsepower  is  under 
25  horsepower.  This  is  what  is  happening 
in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary'  of  Labor. 
Orders  are  going  out  to  the  farmer  tell- 
ing him,  "You  cannot  hire  unless  you 
meet  my  rules  and  they  Include  practi- 
cally all  farm  machines  used  in  modern 
agriculture. 

Actually,  some  of  our  best  operators  are 
the  young  folks  on  the  farm.  I  see  this 
exercise  of  authority  growing  and  grow- 
ing, and  I  think  part  of  the  thinking  of 
the  committee  was  to  protect  against 
Federal  agencies  exercising  abuse  of 
power. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments. 

I  would  simply  comment  further  that 
there  is  no  assurance  in  the  bill  that  we 
will  not  have  Identically  the  same  propo- 


sition under  the  powers  given  the  Com- 
mission by  this  bill,  as  I  said  in  my  open- 
ing remarks,  as,  to  wit,  the  Director  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  who 
we  will  be  discussing  under  the  next 
bill  to  come  up  under  suspensions  to- 
day, and  who  has  Issued  regulatory  regu- 
lations that  have  the  very  effect  of  find- 
ing drug  manufacturers  or  food  additive 
producers  which  go  into  animal  foods 
guilty  before  he  has  evidence,  especially 
if  they  are  new  drugs  that  are  being  in- 
troduced. This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that 
I  oppose  the  bill. 

I  call  attention  to  the  Members  in  clos- 
ing my  remarks — and  I  have  no  further 
requests  for  time — to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  budget  analysis  of  the  29  staff 
members  which  appears  on  page  11  of  the 
committee  report.  They  are  high  grades, 
to  be  sure. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  merely  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  statement 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  and 
thank  him  for  bringing  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Moss]. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  say  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  that  the  committee  had 
some  very  soimd  reasons  for  not  deciding 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
should  have  the  authority  which  would 
be  vested  in  this  special  commission. 

First,  we  did  not  want  it  to  be  a  con- 
tinuing body  or  a  continuing  authority. 
We  did  not  want  to  create  within  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  a  continuing 
bureaucracy  for  this  purpose. 

Second,  we  wanted  to  have  an  out- 
side look  by  experts.  That  is  the  reason 
that  the  proposal  contains  the  funds  for 
the  hiring  of  qualified  personnel,  and 
also  to  enter  into  contracts  with  the  types 
of  agencies  that  would  be  able  objectively 
to  undertake  factfinding  upon  which  any 
commission  would  be  called  to  base  pru- 
dent and  reasonable  decisions. 

I  do  not  recall  a  single  vote,  either  in 
the  subcommittee  or  in  the  full  commit- 
tee, in  opposition  to  this  legislation.  The 
committee  acted  with  great  care  and 
great  deliberateness.  I  think  the  com- 
mittee has  as  much  regard  for  the  public 
dollar  and  the  public  interest  as  would 
be  evidenced  by  any  Member  of  this 
body  on  either  side.  I  think  the  bill  re- 
flects a  responsible  considered  action,  as 
the  judgment  of  a  committee  which  has 
a  proud  record  in  this  House.  I  think  the 
legislation  is  thoroughly  consistent  with 
that  record. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  sum  up  the  arguments  here.  The 
subcommittee  considered  the  bill  very 
carefully  and  voted  it  out  unanimously. 
It  was  brought  to  the  full  committee.  The 
full  committee  discussed  the  bill  very 
carefully  and  reported  the  bill  out. 

This  Is  a  consumer  bill,  to  protect  all 
the  people  in  the  United  States.  This  is 
no  special  interest  bill. 

Here  are  just  a  few  categories  of  home 
accidents:    125,000  in  home  workshops: 
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more  than  120,000  from  heating  devices; 
and  100,000,  mostly  children,  hurt  from 
wringers.  These  are  only  a  few  categories 
of  home  accidents. 

We  are  having  hearings  now  on  the 
effects  of  radiation  from  TV  tubes.  We 
have  had  reports  of  injuries  involving 
electric  knives.  There  are  accidents  from 
all  kinds  of  other  electrical  devices. 
Many  of  these  products  are  new. 

We  are  only  authorizing  a  study  in 
this  legislation.  This  study  would  be  ter- 
minated not  later  than  2  years  after  this 
legislation  is  enacted.  For  this  study  not 
more  than  $2  million  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt  very 
much  that  the  establishment  of  a  brand- 
new  commission  in  Goverrmient  will  help 
much.  All  too  often  these  new  commis- 
sions are  a  haven  for  broken-down  poli- 
ticians. I  doubt  verj'  much  that  the  crea- 
tion of  a  brandnew  commission  is  going 
to  stop  people  from  cutting  their  fingers 
or  hands  from  knives  electrically  oper- 
ated or  otherwise.  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  thinks  it  will. 

As  far  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion is  concerned,  there  is  also  a  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  that  has  some  rela- 
tion to  this.  They  are  pretty  well  supplied 
with  employees,  as  attested  to  by  the  fact 
that  since  President  Johnson  took  office, 
employment  in  the  Federal  Government 
has  Increased  from  2.5  million  to  more 
than  3  million.  In  this  Government  and 
now  on  the  payroll  there  are  employees 
capable  of  taking  care  of  this  situation — 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  or  else- 
where. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  this:  We  have  had  this  same 
argument  many  times  about  many  dif- 
ferent propositions  when  they  came  up. 
It  was  said  about  polio,  heart  disease, 
cancer,  and  stroke,  that  somebody  else 
could  take  care  of  them.  It  was  said  dif- 
ferent departments  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  do  it.  But  here  again  we  have 
decided  it  is  Important  for  America  to  do 
it  now.  We  must  protect  the  consumers 
of  America — now. 

Two  million  dollars  is  a  lot  of  money. 
But  this  legislation  carmot  cost  more 
than  that  and  It  will  protect  the  people 
of  this  land.  This  will  provide  not  only  a 
study  of  products,  but  of  laws — Federal 
and  State  and  local — so  as  to  determine 
whether  the  people,  the  consumers,  have 
adequate  legal  remedies  against  haz- 
ardous household  products. 

We  believe  this  is  good  legislation,  and 
we  do  not  believe  one  single  Member  of 
this  House  should  vote  against  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  that  the  House  suspend  the  riUes 
and  pass  the  Senate  Joint  Resolution  33, 

as  amended. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to  the 

vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 

present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 

a  quorum  is  not  present. 
The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 

Is  not  present. 


The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
viere — yeas  206,  nays  102,  not  voting  124, 
as  follows: 

[RoUNo.8631 
YEAS— 206 


,  m. 


Albert 

Anderson, 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Ay  res 
Bates 
Bell 

Bennett 
Betts 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Bola.nd 
Bolton 
BrlnKley 
Broolcs 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Broyhill,  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass 
Burton.  Calif. 
Bush 

Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cahlll 
Carey 
Carter 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Davis.  Ga. 

Dawson 

Devlne 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif 

Edwards.  La. 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fai^cell 

Felghan 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford. 
William  D. 

Fountain 


.  Va 


Abbltt 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

.■\shmore 

Baring 

Battin 

Belcher 

Berry 

Bevin 

Bow 

Bray 

Brown,  Mich. 

Buchanan 

Burton,  Utah 

Clawson.  Del 

Collier 

Colmer 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Denney 


Fraser 

Frledel 

Galiflanakls 

Garmatz 

Gettys 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Green.  Greg 

Griffiths 

Gude 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hauley 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler.  W 

Helstoskl 

Holifield 

Holland 

Hosmer 

Hungate 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson.  CaliJ 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karsten 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

King.  Calif. 

Kirwan 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Kyros 

Latta 

Lepgett 

Lukens 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFaU 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Machen 
Mathlas,  Calif 
MatBunaga 
Mayre 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Mills 
Mink 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morse.  Mass. 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy.  NY. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
OHara.  ni 
O'Hara,  Mich. 
Olsen 
O'Neal.  Ga. 
Ottlnger 

NATS— 102 

Dickinson 
Duncan 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Firdley 
Frelinghuysen 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Gathings 
Goodllng 
Gross 
Gurney 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Harrison 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hunt 


Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Poage 

Pofl 

Price,  ni. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Randall 

Rees 

Held,  NT. 

Remecke 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Satteraeld 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steiger,  Wis. 

SulUvan 

Talcott 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Tlernan 

OTlman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk  - 

Vlgorito 

Waldie 

Walker 

Wampler 

Whalen 

Wh  alley 

White 

vniltener 

Widnall 

Williams. 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zwacb 


,  Pa. 


Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jonas 

Jones.  N.C. 

Kleppe 

Kuvkendall 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

McClory 

McClure 

McCu'.loch 

M-Ewen 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Ma.-tin 


May 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mlnsball 

Mlze 

Montgomery 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Myers 

Nichols 

OKonskl 

Passman 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Pollock 

Price,  Tex 


R&UsbacK 

Rarlck 

Reid,  ni. 

Relfel 

Roberts 

RoblEon 

Roudebush 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scott 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Skubitz 

Smith.  Okla. 

NOT  VOTINO— 124 

Pulton,  Tenn.     NU 

Gallaglier 

Gardner 

Glalmo 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Grove  r 
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Snyder 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Tbompaon.  G&. 
Thomaon,  Wl*. 
Tuck 

Vander  Jagt 
Waggonner 
Wilson.  Bob 
Winn 
Zlon 


Oubser 

Hagan 
HaUeck 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash 
Hardy 
Hays 
Hubert 

Heckler.  Mass. 
Herlong 
Horton 
Howard 
Hull 
Jacobs 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Karth 
Kelly 

King,  N.Y. 
Kluczynskl 
Landrum 
Long.  La. 
Long.  Md. 
McCarthy 
Madden 
MallUard 
Mathlas.  Md. 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 
Minlsh 
Monagan 
Morgan 
Morton 
Mosher 
.  MuUer 


O'NeUl.  Mass. 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Pettlfl 

Pool 

Quillen 

Resolck 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Ruppe 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Steed 

Stepheoa 

Stratton 

Stubble  field 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Tunney 

Udall 

Utt 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Miss. 

WUlls 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wydler 


The  Clerk  will  call 


Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Annunzlo 

Barrett 

Blackbtirn 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brock 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burleson 

Button 

Byrr.e.  Pa. 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Clark 

Conable 

Corman 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Curtis 

Daniels 

de  la  GsuT» 

Delaney 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Ellberg 

Everett 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Ftno 

Flood 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

The  SPEAKER, 
my  name. 

The  Clerk  called  the  name  of  Mr. 
McCoRMACK  and  he  answered  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof",  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  Senate  joint  resolution,  as  amended. 
was  passed. 

The  Clerk   announced  the  following 

paors: 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of 
Arizona. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.   Corman   with   Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  HaUeck. 

Mr   Monagan  with  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  with  Mr.  King  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mrs.  Heckler 
of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Button. 

Mr  Hagan  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr    Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Oubser. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr   Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Orover. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Wright  with   Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr!  Brademas  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.    Watts    with   Mr    Gardner. 
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Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr 
Qulllen 

Mr.  Barrett  with   Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  York. 

Mr.   de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  XTtt. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  UdaU  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Wlgrglns. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  O'NeUl  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr.  Der- 
wlnskl. 

Mr  Pool  with  Mr.  MallUard. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Multer. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Daniels. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Dulsld  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  St.  Onge. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Hebert. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Btratton. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Hardy. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Ellberg. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Mlnlsh. 

Mr.  SCOTT  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANIMAL  DRUG  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1967 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  3639)  to  protect  the  public  health 
by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  consolidate  certain 
provisions  assuring  the  safety  and  effec- 
tiveness of  new  animal  drugs,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  3639 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Animal  Drug 
Amendments  of  1967." 

NEW  ANIMAI.  DRUGS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  501(a)  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  aa  amended.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  follow- 
ing: "or  (5)  If  It  Is  a  new  animal  drug  which 
Is  unsafe  within  the  meaning  of  section  512; 
or  (6)  If  It  Is  an  animal  feed  bearing  or  con- 
taining a  new  animal  drug,  and  such  animal 
feed  Is  unsafe  within  the  meaning  of  section 
512". 

(b)  Chapter  V  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 


"NEW   ANIMAL   DRUGS 

"Sec.  612.  (a)  1 1 )  A  new  animal  drug  shall, 
with  respect  to  any  particular  use  or  In- 
tended use  of  such  drug,  be  deemed  unsafe 
for  the  purposes  of  section  501(a)(5)  and 
section  402(a)  (2)  (Di    unless — 

"(A)  there  Is  In  effect  an  approval  of  an 
application  filed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  with  respect  to  such  use  or 
intended  use  of  such  drug. 

"(B)  such  drug,  its  labeling,  and  such  use 
conform  to  such  approved  application,  and 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  a  new  animal  drug  sub- 
ject to  subsection  (n)  of  this  section  and  not 
exempted  therefrom  by  regulations.  It  Is  from 
a  batch  with  respect  to  which  a  certificate  or 
release  Issued  pursuant  to  subsection  (n)  Is 
In  effect  with  respect  to  such  drug. 
A  new  animal  drug  shall  also  be  deemed  un- 
safe for  such  purposes  In  the  event  of  re- 
moval from  the  establishment  of  a  manu- 
facturer, packer,  or  distributor  of  such  drug 
for  use  In  the  manufacture  of  animal  feed  in 
any  State  unless  at  the  time  of  such  removal 
such  manufacturer,  packer,  or  distributor 
has  an  unrevoked  written  statement  from 
the  consignee  of  such  drug,  or  notice  from 
the  Secretary,  to  the  effect  that,  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  such  drug  in  animal  feed,  such 
consignee — 

"(I)  Is  the  holder  of  an  approved  applica- 
tion under  subsection  (m)  of  this  section;  or 

"(11)  will.  If  the  consignee  Is  not  a  user  of 
the  drug,  ship  such  drug  only  to  a  holder  of 
an  approved  application  under  subsection 
im)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  An  animal  feed  bearing  or  containing 
a  new  animal  drug  shall,  with  respect  to  any 
particular  use  or  Intended  use  of  such  ani- 
mal feed,  be  deemed  unsafe  for  the  purposes 
of  secUon  501(a)  (6)  unless — 

"(A,  there  Is  In  effect  an  approval  of  an 
application  filed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  with  respect  to  such  drug,  as 
used  In  such  animal  feed, 

"(B)  there  Is  in  effect  an  approval  of  an 
application  pursuant  to  subsection  (m)(l) 
of  this  section  with  respect  to  such  animal 
feed,  and 

"(C)  such  animal  feed.  Its  labeling,  and 
such  use  conform  to  the  conditions  and  Indi- 
cations of  use  published  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (li  of  this  section  and  to  the  applica- 
tion with  respect  thereto  approved  under 
subsection  (m)  of  this  section. 

"(3)  A  new  animal  drug  or  an  animal  feed 
bearing  or  containing  a  new  animal  drug 
shall  not  be  deemed  unsafe  for  the  purposes 
of  section  501(a)  (5)  or  (6)  If  such  article  Is 
for  investigational  use  and  conforms  to  the 
terms  of  an  exemption  In  effect  with  respect 
thereto  under  section  512(j). 

"(b)  Any  person  may  file  with  the  Secre- 
tary an  application  with  respect  to  any  In- 
tended use  or  uses  of  a  new  animal  drug. 
Such  person  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary 
as  a  part  of  the  appUcaUon  (1)  full  reports 
of  Investigations  which  have  been  made  to 
show  whether  or  not  such  drug  is  safe  and 
effective  for  use;  (2)  a  full  list  of  the  articles 
used  as  components  of  such  drug:  (3)  a  full 
statement  of  the  composition  of  such  drug: 
(4)  a  full  description  of  the  methods  used 
in,  and  the  facilities  and  controls  used  for, 
the  manufacture,  processing,  and  packing  of 
such  drug:  (5)  such  samples  of  such  drug 
and  of  the  articles  used  as  components 
thereof,  of  any  animal  feed  for  use  In  or  on 
which  such  drug  is  Intended,  and  of  the 
edible  portions  or  products  (before  or  after 
slaughter)  of  animals  to  which  such  drug 
(directly  or  In  or  on  animal  feed)  Is  Intended 
to  be  administered,  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire; (6)  specimens  of  the  labeling  pro- 
posed to  be  used  for  such  drug,  or  in  case 
such  drug  Is  intended  for  use  In  animal  feed, 
proposed  labeling  appropriate  for  such  use, 
and  specimens  of  the  labeUng  for  the  drug  to 
be  manufactured,  packed,  or  distributed  by 
the  applicant;  (7i  a  description  of  practica- 
ble methods  for  determining  the  quantity.    If 


any.  of  such  drug  In  or  on  food,  and  any  sub- 
stance formed  in  or  on  food,  because  of  itg 
use;  and  (8)  the  proposed  tolerance  or  with- 
drawal period  or  other  use  restrictions  for 
such  drug  if  any  tolerance  or  withdrawal 
period  or  other  use  restrictions  are  required 
In  order  to  assure  that  the  proposed  use  of 
such  drug  will  be  safe. 

"(c)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  filing  of  an  application  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b),  or  such  additional  period 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and 
and  the  applicant,  the  Secretary  shall  either 
( 1 )  Issue  an  order  approving  the  application 
If  he  then  finds  that  none  of  the  grounds  for 
denying  approval  specified  In  subsection  (d) 
applies,  or  (2)  give  the  applicant  notice  of 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  the  Sec- 
retary under  subsection  ( d )  on  the  question 
whether  such  application  Is  approvable.  If 
the  applicant  elects  to  accept  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  by  written  request 
within  thirty  days  after  such  notice,  such 
hearing  shall  commence  not  more  than 
ninety  days  after  the  expiration  of  such 
thirty  days  unless  the  Secretary  and  the  ap- 
plicant otherwise  agree.  Any  such  hearing 
shall  thereafter  be  conducted  on  an  ex- 
pedited basis  and  the  Secretary's  order  there- 
on shall  be  Issued  within  ninety  days  after 
the  date  fixed  by  the  Secretary  for  filing  final 
briefs. 

"(d)(1)  If  the  Secretary  finds,  after  due 
notice  to  the  applicant  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (c)  and  giving  him  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  hearing,  in  aocordanoe  with  said 
subsection,  that — 

"(A)  the  Investigations,  reports  of  which 
are  required  to  be  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  do  not  In- 
clude adequate  tests  by  all  methods  reason- 
ably applicable  to  show  whether  or  not  such 
drug  Is  safe  for  use  under  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed, recommended,  or  suggested  In  the 
proposed  labeling  thereof; 

"(B)  the  results  of  such  tests  show  that 
such  drug  is  unsafe  for  use  under  such  con- 
ditions or  do  not  show  that  such  drug  Is 
safe  for  use  under  such  conditions; 

"(Ci  the  methods  used  In,  and  the  facil- 
ities and  controls  used  for,  the  manufacture, 
processing,  and  packing  of  such  drug  are  In- 
adequate to  preserve  its  Identity,  strength, 
quality,  and  purity; 

"(D)  upon  the  basis  of  the  Information 
submitted  to  him  as  part  of  the  application, 
or  upon  the  basis  of  any  other  Information 
before  him  with  respect  to  such  drug,  he  has 
Insufficient  Information  to  determine  wheth- 
er such  drug  Is  safe  for  use  under  such  con- 
ditions; 

"(E)  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  Infor- 
mation submitted  to  him  as  part  of  the  ap- 
plication and  any  other  Information  before 
him  with  respect  to  such  drug,  there  Is  a  lack 
of  substantial  evidence  that  the  drug  will 
have  the  effect  It  purports  or  Is  represented 
to  have  under  the  conditions  of  use  pre- 
scribed, recommended,  or  suggested  In  the 
proposed  labeling  thereof; 

"(P)  upon  the  basis  of  the  Information 
submitted  to  him  as  part  of  the  application 
or  any  other  Information  before  him  with 
respect  to  such  drug,  the  tolerance  limita- 
tion proposed.  If  any,  exceeds  that  reasonably 
required  to  accomplish  the  physical  or  other 
technical  effect  for  which  the  drug  is  In- 
tended; 

"(G)  based  on  a  fair  evaluation  of  all  ma- 
terial facts,  such  labeUng  is  false  or  mislead- 
ing In  any  particular;   or 

"(H)  such  drug  Induces  cancer  when  In- 
gested by  man  or  animal  or,  after  tests  which 
are  appropriate  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
safety  of  such  drug.  Induces  cancer  in  man 
or  animal,  except  that  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  subparagraph  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  such  drug  If  the  Secretary 
finds  that,  under  the  conditions  of  use  speci- 
fied In  proposed  labeling  and  reasonably  cer- 
tain to  be  followed  in  practice  (1)  such  drug 
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win  not  adversely  affect  the  animals  for 
which  It  Is  intended,  and  (11)  no  residue  of 
such  drug  will  be  found  (by  methods  of 
examination  prescribed  or  approved  by  the 
Secretary  by  regulations,  which  regulations 
shall  not  be  subect  to  subsections  (c),  (d), 
and  (h)  ),  In  any  edible  portion  of  such  ani- 
mals after  slaughter  or  In  any  food  yielded 
by  or  derived  from  the  living  animals; 
he  shall  Issue  an  order  refusing  to  approve 
the  application.  If,  after  such  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  the  Secretary  finds 
that  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (H)  do  not 
apply,  he  shall  Issue  an  order  approving  the 
application. 

"(2)  In  determining  whether  such  drug 
Is  safe  for  use  under  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed, recommended,  or  suggested  In  the 
proposed  labeling  thereof,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider,  among  other  relevant  factors,  (A) 
the  probable  consumption  of  such  drug  and 
of  any  substance  formed  In  or  on  food  be- 
cause of  the  use  of  such  drug,  (B  i  the  cumu- 
lative effect  on  man  or  animal  of  such  drug, 
taking  Into  account  any  chemically  or 
pharmacologically  related  substance,  (C) 
safety  factors  which  In  the  opinion  of  ex- 
perts, qualified  by  scientific  training  and 
experience  to  evaluate  the  safety  of  such 
drugs,  are  appropriate  for  the  use  of  animal 
experimentation  data,  and  (D)  whether  the 
conditions  of  use  prescribed,  recommended, 
or  suggested  In  the  proposed  labeling  are 
reasonably  certain  to  be  followed  In  prac- 
tice. Any  order  Issued  under  this  subsection 
refusing  to  approve  an  application  shall  state 
the  findings  upon  which  It  is  based. 

"(3)  As  used  In  this  EUbsect'.on  and  sub- 
section (e),  the  term  'substantial  evidence' 
means  evidence  consisting  of  adequate  and 
well -con  trolled  Investigations.  Including  field 
Investigation,  by  experts  qualified  by  scien- 
tific training  and  experience  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  drug  Involved,  on  the 
basis  of  which  It  could  fairly  and  reasonably 
be  concluded  by  such  experts  that  the  drug 
will  have  the  effect  It  purports  or  is  rep- 
resented to  have  under  the  conditions  of  use 
prescribed,  recommended,  or  suggested  in  the 
labeling  or  propoeed  labeling  thereof. 

"(e)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  due 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the 
applicant.  Issue  an  order  withdrawing  ap- 
proval of  an  application  filed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  with  respect  to  any  new  ani- 
mal drug  if  the  Secretary  finds — 

"(A)  that  experience  or  scientific  data 
show  that  such  drug  Is  unsafe  for  use  under 
the  conditions  of  use  upon  the  basis  of  which 
the  application  was  approved; 

"(B)  that  new  evidence  not  contained  In 
such  application  or  not  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary until  after  such  application  was  ap- 
proved, or  tests  by  new  methods,  or  tests  by 
methods  not  deemed  reasonably  applicable 
when  such  application  was  approved,  eval- 
uated together  with  the  evidence  available 
to  the  Secretary  when  the  application  was 
approved,  shows  that  such  drug  Is  not  shown 
to  be  safe  for  use  under  the  conditions  of 
use  upon  the  basis  of  which  the  application 
was  approved  or  that  subparagraph  (H)  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (d)  applies  to 
such  drug; 

"(C)  on  the  basis  of  new  Information  be- 
fore him  with  respect  to  such  drug,  evaluated 
together  with  the  evidence  available  to  him 
when  the  application  was  approved,  that 
there  Is  a  lack  of  substantial  evidence  that 
such  drug  will  have  the  effect  It  purports  or 
is  represented  to  have  under  the  conditions 
of  use  prescribed,  reconamended,  or  suggest- 
ed In  the  labeling  thereof; 

"(D)  that  the  application  contains  any 
untrue  statement  of  a  material  fact;  or 

"(E)  that  the  applicant  has  made  any 
changes  from  the  standpoint  of  safety  or 
effectiveness  beyond  the  variations  provided 
for  In  the  application  unless  he  has  supple- 
mented the  application  by  filing  with  the 


Secretary  adequate  Information  respecting 
all  such  changes  and  unless  there  Is  In  effect 
an  approval  of  the  supplemental  application. 
The  supplemental  application  shall  be  treat- 
ed in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  ap- 
plication. 

If  the  Secretary  (or  In  his  absence  the  of- 
ficer acting  as  Secretary)  finds  that  there  is 
a4  imminent  hazard  to  the  health  of  man  or 
of  the  animals  for  which  such  drug  Is  In- 
tmded,  he  may  suspend  the  approval  of  such 
application  Immediately,  and  give  the  appli- 
cant prompt  notice  of  his  action  and  afford 
the  applicant  the  opportunity  for  an  ex- 
pedited hearing  under  this  subsection;  but 
the  authority  conferred  by  this  sentence  to 
suspend  the  approval  of  an  application  shall 
not  be  delegated. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  also,  after  due 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the 
applicant.  Issue  an  order  withdrawing  the 
approval  of  an  application  with  respect  to 
any  new  animal  drug  under  this  section  If 
the  Secretary  finds — 

■■(A)  that  the  applicant  has  failed  to  es- 
tablish a  system  for  maintaining  required 
records,  or  has  repeatedly  or  deliberately 
failed  to  maintain  such  records  or  to  make 
required  reports  in  accordance  with  a  reg- 
ulation or  order  under  subsection  (1),  or  the 
applicant  has  refused  to  permit  access  to,  or 
copying  or  verification  of,  such  records  as 
required  by  paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsec- 
tion: 

'(B)  that  on  the  basis  of  new  information 
before  him,  evaluated  together  with  the  evi- 
dence before  him  when  the  application  was 
approved,  the  methods  used  In,  or  the  facili- 
ties and  controls  used  for.  the  manufacture, 
processing,  and  packing  of  such  drug  are  in- 
adequate to  assure  and  preserve  Its  Identity, 
strength,  quality,  and  purity  and  were  not 
made  adequate  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  receipt  of  written  notice  from  the  Secre- 
tary specifying  the  matter  complained  of;  or 
"(C)  that  on  the  basis  of  new  Information 
before  him,  evaluated  together  with  the  evi- 
dence before  him  when  the  application  was 
approved,  the  labeling  of  such  drug,  based  on 
a  fair  evaluation  of  all  material  facts.  Is  false 
or  misleading  In  any  particular  and  was  not 
corrected  within  a  reasonble  time  after  re- 
ceipt of  written  notice  from  the  Secretary 
specifying  the  matter  complained  of. 

"(3)  Any  order  under  this  subsection  shall 
state  the  findings  upon  which  it  Is  based. 

"(f)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
facts  so  require,  he  shall  revoke  any  previous 
order  under  subsection  (d),  (e),  or  (m)  re- 
fusing, withdrawing,  or  suspending  approval 
of  an  application  and  shall  approve  such  ap- 
plication or  reinstate  such  approval,  as  may 
be  appropriate. 

"(g)  Orders  of  the  Secretary  Issued  under 
this  section  (other  than  orders  issuing, 
amending,  or  repealing  regulations)  shall  be 
served  (1)  in  person  by  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  department  designated  by  the 
Secretary  or  (2)  by  mailing  the  order  by  reg- 
istered mall  or  by  certified  mall  addressed 
to  the  applicant  or  respondent  at  his  last 
known  address  In  the  records  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(h)  An  appeal  may  be  Uken  by  the  ap- 
plicant from  an  order  of  the  Secretary  re- 
fusing or  withdrawing  approval  of  an  appU- 
cation  filed  under  subsection  (b)  or  (m)  of 
this  section.  The  provisions  of  subsection  (h) 
of  section  505  of  this  Act  shall  govern  any 
such  app>eal. 

■il)  When  a  new  animal  drug  application 
filed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  Is  approved, 
the  Secretary  shall  by  notice,  which  upon 
publication  shall  be  effective  as  a  regulation, 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  the  name 
and  address  of  the  applicant  and  the  condi- 
tions and  Indications  of  use  of  the  new  ani- 
mal drug  covered  by  such  application,  in- 
cluding any  tolerance  and  withdrawal  pe- 
riod or  other  use  restrictions  and.  If  such 


new  animal  drug  la  Intended  for  use  In  ani- 
mal feed,  appropriate  purposes  and  condi- 
tions of  use  (Including  special  labeUng 
requirements )  applicable  to  any  animal  feed 
for  use  In  which  such  drug  Is  approved,  and 
such  other  Information,  upon  the  basis  of 
which  such  application  was  approved,  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  to  assure  the  safe 
and  effective  use  of  such  drug.  Upon  with- 
drawal of  ajjproval  of  such  new  animal  drug 
application  or  upon  its  suspension,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  forthwith  revoke  or  suspend,  as 
the  case  may  be.  the  regulation  published 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  (1)  insofar  as 
It  Is  based  on  the  approval  of  such  appli- 
cation. 

"(j)  To  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
pubUc  health,  the  Secretary  shall  promul- 
gate regulations  for  exempting  from  the 
operation  of  this  section  new  animal  drugs, 
and  animal  feeds  bearing  or  containing  new 
animal  drugs.  Intended  solely  for  Investiga- 
tional use  by  experts  qualified  by  scientific 
training  and  experience  to  Investigate  the 
safety  and  effectiveness  of  animal  drugs. 
Such  regulations  may.  In  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary,  among  other  conditions  relat- 
ing to  the  protection  of  the  public  health, 
provide  for  conditioning  such  exemption 
upon  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
such  records,  and  the  making  of  such  re- 
ports to  the  Secretary,  by  the  manufacturer 
or  the  sponsor  of  the  Investigation  of  such 
article,  of  data  (including  but  not  limited 
to  analvtlcal  reports  by  investigators)  ob- 
tained "as  a  result  of  such  Investigational 
use  of  such  article,  as  the  Secretary  finds 
will  enable  him  to  evaluate  the  safety  and 
effectiveness  of  such  article  In  the  event  of 
the  filing  of  an  application  purstiant  to  this 
section.  Such  regulations,  among  other 
things,  shall  set  forth  the  conditions  (if 
any )  upon  which  animals  treated  with  such 
articles,  and  any  products  of  such  animals 
(before  or  after  slaughter),  may  be  mar- 
keted for  food  use. 

"(k)  While  approval  of  an  application  for 
a  new  animal  drug  Is  effective,  a  food  shall 
not.  bv  reason  of  bearing  or  containing  such 
drug  or  any  substance  formed  In  or  on  the 
food  because  of  its  use  in  accordance  with 
such  application  (Including  the  conditions 
and  indications  of  use  prescribed  pursuant 
to  subsection  (D).  be  considered  adulter- 
ated wlthm  the  meaning  of  clause  (1)  of 
section  402(a) 

"(1)(1)  In  the  case  of  any  new  animal 
drug  for  which  an  approval  of  an  applica- 
tion filed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b")  is  In 
effect  the  applicant  shall  establish  and  main- 
tain such  records,  and  make  such  reports  to 
the  Secretary,  of  daU  relating  to  experience 
and  other  data  or  Information,  received  or 
otherwise  obtained  by  such  applicant  with 
respect  to  such  drug,  or  with  respect  to  ani- 
mal feeds  bearing  or  containing  such  drug, 
as  the  Secretary  may  by  general  regulation, 
or  by  order  with  respect  to  such  application, 
prescribe  on  the  basis  of  a  finding  that  such 
records  and  reports  are  necessary  In  order 
to  enable  the  Secretary  to  determine,  or  fa- 
cUltate  a  determination,  whether  there  is  or 
may  be  ground  for  Invoking  subsection  (e) 
or  subsection  (m)(4)  of  this  section.  Such 
regulation  or  order  shall  provide,  where  the 
Secretary  deems  It  to  be  appropriate,  for  the 
examination,  upon  request,  by  the  persons  to 
whom  such  regulation  or  order  Is  applicable, 
of  similar  Information  received  or  otherwise 
obtained  by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  Every  person  required  under  this  sub- 
section to  maintain  records,  and  every  per- 
son in  charge  or  custody  thereof,  shaU, 
upon  request  of  an  officer  or  employee  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary,  permit  such  officer  or 
employee  at  all  reasonable  times  to  have  ac- 
cess to  and  copy  and  verify  such  records. 

"(m)(l^  Any  person  may  file  with  the 
Secretarv  an  application  with  respect  to  any 
intended  use  or  uses  of  an  animal  feed  bear- 
ing or  conUlnlng  a  new  animal  drug.  Such 
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person  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  as  part 
of  the  application  i  A  i  a  full  statement  of  the 
compofltlon  of  such  animal  feed,  (B)  an 
Identiacatlon  of  the  regulation  or  regulations 
(relating  to  the  new  animal  drug  or  drugs 
to  be  used  In  such  feedt.  published  pursuant 
to  subsection  (1).  on  which  he  relies  as  a 
basis  for  approval  of  his  application  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  such  drug  in  such  feed, 
|C)  a  full  description  of  the  methods  used  In, 
and  the  facilities  and  controls  used  for,  the 
manufacture,  processing,  and  p>aclclng  of 
such  anlxnal  feed,  (D)  specimens  of  the 
labeling  proposed  to  be  used  for  such  animal 
feed,  and  (E)  If  so  requested  by  the  Secretary, 
samples  of  such  animal  feed  or  components 
thereof. 

•'(3)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  filing  of 
an  application  pursuant  to  subsection  (m) 
1 1 ) ,  or  such  additional  period  as  may  b« 
agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the  appli- 
cant, the  Secretary  shall  either  (A)  Issue  an 
order  approving  the  application  If  he  then 
finds  that  none  of  the  grounds  for  denying 
approval  specified  In  paragraph  (3)  applies, 
or  (B)  give  the  applicant  notice  of  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  before  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  (3)  on  the  question  whether 
such  application  Is  approvable.  The  proce- 
dure governing  such  a  hearing  shall  be  the 
procedure  set  forth  In  the  last  two  sentences 
of  subsection  (c) . 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary,  after  due  notice  to 
the  applicant  In  accordance  with  paragraph 
(2)  and  giving  him  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  In  accordance  with  such  paragraph, 
hnds.  on  the  basis  of  Information  submitted 
to  him  &B  part  of  the  application  or  on  the 
baals  of  any  other  Information  before  him — 

"(A)  that  there  Is  not  In  effect  a  regula* 
tlon  under  subsection  (1)  (Identified  In  such 
application)  on  the  basis  of  which  such  ap- 
plication may  be  approved; 

"(B)  that  such  animal  feed  (Including  the 
proposed  use  of  any  new  animal  drug  therein 
or  thereon )  does  not  conform  to  an  appli- 
cable regulation  published  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (1)  referred  to  In  the  application, 
or  that  the  purposes  and  conditions  or  In- 
dications of  use  prescribed,  recommended, 
or  suggested  In  the  labeling  of  such  feed  do 
not  conlorm  to  the  applicable  purposes  and 
conditions  or  Indications  of  use  (Including 
warnings)  published  pursuant  to  subsection 
(1)  or  such  labeling  omits  or  falls  to  conform 
to  other  applicable  Information  published 
pursuant  to  subsection   (1); 

"(C)  that  the  methods  used  In.  and  the 
facilities  and  controls  used  for,  the  manu- 
facture, processing,  and  packing  of  such 
animal  feed  are  inadequate  to  preserve  the 
lc;entlty,  strength,  quality,  and  purity  of  the 
new  animal  drug  therein:  or 

"(D)  that,  based  on  a  fair  evaluation  of 
all  material  facta,  such  labeling  is  false  or 
misleading  In  any  particular: 
he  shall  issue  an  order  refusing  to  approve 
the  application.  If,  after  such  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  the  Secretary  finds 
that  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (D)  do  not 
apply,  he  shall  issue  an  order  approving  the 
application.  An  order  under  this  subsection 
approving  an  application  with  respect  to  an 
animal  feed  bearing  or  containing  a  new 
animal  drug  shall  be  effective  only  while 
there  Is  In  effect  a  regulation  pursuant  to 
subsection  (1).  on  the  basis  of  which  such 
application  (or  a  supplement  thereto)  was 
approved,  relating  to  the  use  of  such  drug 
In  or  on  such  feed. 

"(4)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  due 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the 
appUcant.  Issue  an  order  withdrawing  ap- 
proval of  an  application  with  respect  to  any 
animal  feed  under  this  subsection  If  the 
Secretary  finds — 

"<\)  that  the  application  contains  any  un- 
true statement  of  a  material  fact;  or 

"(1!)  that  the  appUcnnt  has  made  any 
changes  from  the  standpoint  of  safety  or 
effectiveness  beyond  the  variations  provided 


for  in  the  application  unless  he  has  supple- 
mented the  application  by  filing  with  the 
Secretary  adequate  information  respecting 
all  such  changes  and  unless  there  is  In  effect 
an  approval  of  the  supplemental  application. 
The  supplemental  application  shall  be  treat- 
ed in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  ap- 
plication. 

If  the  Secretary  (or  in  his  absence  the  offi- 
cer acting  as  Secretary)  finds  that  there  Is 
an  imminent  hazard  to  the  health  of  man 
or  of  the  animals  for  which  such  animal  feed 
is  intended,  he  may  suspend  the  approval  of 
such  application  immediately,  and  give  the 
applicant  prompt  notice  of  his  action  and 
afford  the  appliCdnt  the  opportunity  for  an 
expedited  hearing  under  this  subsection:  but 
the  authority  conferred  by  this  sentence 
shall  not  be  delegated. 

"iBi  The  Secretary  may  also,  after  due 
iiotice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the 
applicant,  issue  an  order  withdrawing  the 
approval  of  an  application  with  respect  to 
any  animal  feed  under  this  subsection  If  the 
Secretary  finds — 

"111  that  the  applicant  has  failed  to  estab- 
llsn  a  system  for  maintaining  required  rec- 
ords, or  has  repeatedly  or  deliberately  failed 
to  maintain  such  records  or  to  make  required 
reports  in  accordance  with  a  regulation  or 
order  under  paragraph  (5)  (A)  of  this  sub- 
section, or  the  applicant  has  refused  to  per- 
mlt  access  to,  or  copying  or  verification  of, 
such  records  as  required  by  subparagraph  (B) 
of  such  paragraph: 

"(11)  that  on  the  baals  of  new  Information 
before  him,  evaluated  together  with  the  evi- 
dence before  him  when  such  application  was 
approved,  the  methods  used  in,  or  the  facil- 
ities and  controls  used  for,  the  manufacture, 
processing,  and  packing  of  such  animal  feed 
are  inadequate  to  assure  and  preserve  the 
Identity,  strength,  quality,  and  purity  of  the 
new  animal  drug  therein,  and  were  not  made 
adequate  within  a  reasonable  time  after  re- 
ceipt of  written  notice  from  the  Secretary, 
specifying  the  matter  complained  of:  or 

"(Hi)  that  on  the  basis  of  new  informa- 
tion before  him.  evaluated  together  with  the 
evidence  before  him  when  the  application 
was  approved,  the  labeling  of  such  animal 
feed,  based  on  a  fair  evaluation  of  all  mate- 
rial facts,  is  false  or  misleading  in  any  par- 
ticular and  was  not  corrected  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  after  receipt  of  written  notice 
from  the  Secretary  specifying  the  matter 
complained  of. 

"lO  Any  order  under  paragraph  (4)  of 
this  subsection  shall  state  the  findings  upon 
which  It  is  based 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  any  animal  feed  for 
which  an  approval  of  an  application  filed 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  is  In  effect — 

"(A)  the  applicant  shall  establish  and 
maintain  such  records,  and  make  such  re- 
ports to  the  Secretary,  or  (at  the  option  of 
the  Secretary)  to  the  appropriate  person  or 
persons  holding  an  approved  application 
filed  under  subsection  (b),  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  general  regulation,  or  by  order  with 
respect  to  such  application,  prescribe  on  the 
basis  of  a  finding  that  such  records  and  re- 
ports are  necessary  In  order  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  determine,  or  facilitate  a  deter- 
mination, whether  there  Is  or  may  be 
ground  for  Invoking  subsection  (e)  or 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection. 

"(B1  every  person  required  under  this 
subsection  to  maintain  records,  and  every 
person  In  charge  or  custody  thereof,  shall, 
upon  request  of  an  officer  or  employee  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary,  permit  such  officer 
or  employee  at  all  reasonable  times  to  have 
access  to  and  copy  and  verify  such  records. 

"(n)  (1)  The  Secretary,  pursuant  to  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  him.  shall  provide 
for  the  certification  of  batches  of  a  new  ani- 
mal drug  composed  wholly  or  partly  of  any 
kind  of  penicillin,  streptomycin,  chlortet- 
racyllne.  chloramphenicol,  or  bacitracin, 
or  any  derivative  thereof.   A  batch  of  any 


such  drug  shall  be  certified  If  an  approval  of 
an  application  filed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  is  effective  with  respect  to 
such  drug  and  such  drug  has  the  char- 
acterlatlcs  of  Identity  and  such  batch 
has  the  characteristics  of  strength,  quality, 
and  purity  upon  the  basis  of  which  the  ap- 
plication was  approved,  but  shall  not  other- 
wise be  certified.  Prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  such  regulations  the  Secretary,  In  lieu 
of  certification,  shall  issue  a  release  for  any 
batch  which,  In  his  judgment,  may  be  re- 
leased without  risk  as  to  the  safety  and 
efficacy  of  its  use.  Such  release  shall  pre- 
scribe the  date  of  its  expiration  and  other 
conditions  under  which  it  shall  cease  to  be 
effective  as  to  such  batch  and  as  to  portions 
thereof. 

"(2)  Regulations  providing  for  such  cer- 
tifications shall  contain  such  provisions  as 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  including  provisions  pre- 
scribing— 

"(A)  tests  and  methods  of  assay  to  deter- 
mine compliance  with  applicable  standards 
of  identity  and  of  strength,  quality,  and 
purity: 

"(B)  effective  periods  for  certificates,  and 
other  conditions  under  which  they  shall 
cease  to  be  effective  as  to  certified  batches 
and  as  to  portions  thereof; 

"(C)  administration  and  procedure;  and 

"(D)  such  fees,  specified  In  such  regula- 
tions, as  are  necessary  to  provide,  equip,  and 
maintain  an  adequate  certification  service. 
Such  regulations  shall  prescribe  only  such 
tests  and  methods  of  assay  as  will  provide  for 
certification  or  rejection  within  the  shortest 
time  consistent  with  the  piu-pose  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(3)  Whenever,  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary,  the  requirements  of  this  subsec- 
tion with  respect  to  any  drug  or  class  of  drugs 
are  not  necessary  to  Insure  that  such  drug 
conforms  to  the  standards  of  Identity, 
strength,  quality,  and  purity  applicable 
thereto  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions exempting  such  drug  or  class  of  drugs 
from  such  requirements.  The  provisions  of 
subeection  (c)  of  section  507  of  this  Act 
(other  than  the  first  sentence  thereof)  shall 
apply  under  this  paragraph. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regu- 
lations exempting  from  any  requirement  of 
this  subsection — 

"(A)  drugs  which  are  to  be  stored,  proc- 
essed, labeled,  or  repacked  at  establish- 
ments other  than  those  where  manufacutred. 
on  condition  that  such  drugs  comply  with  all 
such  requirements  upon  removal  from  such 
establishments:  and 

"(Bl  drugs  which  conform  to  applicable 
standards  of  identity,  strength,  quality,  and 
purity  presc-ibed  ptirsuant  to  this  subsection 
and  are  intended  for  use  In  manufacturing 
other  drugs. 

"(51  On  petition  of  any  Interested  person 
for  the  Issuance,  amendment,  or  repeal  of  any 
regulation  contemplated  by  this  subsection, 
the  procedure  shall  be  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (f)  of  section  507  of  this  Act. 

"(6)  Where  any  drug  is  subject  to  this 
stibsectlon  and  not  exempted  therefrom  by 
regulations,  the  compliance  of  such  drug 
with  sections  SOUb)  and  502(g)  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  application  of  the  standards 
of  strength,  quality,  and  purity  applicable 
under  paragraph  di  of  this  subsection,  the 
tests  and  methods  of  assay  applicable  under 
provisions  of  regulations  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (2)  (A)  of  this  subsection,  and  the  re- 
quirements of  packaging  and  labeling  on  the 
basis  of  which  the  application  with  respect 
to  such  drug  filed  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  wm  approved." 

DETINrnONS 

Sec.  102.  Section  201  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by — 

(a)  Inserting  "(except  a  new  animal  drug 
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„  an  animal  feed  bearing  or  containing  a  (a)  the  following:  ";  or  (D)  If  "  >••  J»  " 
f.«  dniB)"  after  "Any  drug"  in  subpara-  bears  or  contains,  a  new  animal  drug  tor 
Srrphufofpiagraphip)-    '  convemlon  product  thereof )  which  la  unsafe 


(b)  inserting  "(except  a  new  animal  drug 
or  an  animal  feed  bearing  or  containing 
a  new  animal  drug)"  after  "Any  drug"  In 
subparagraph  (2)  of  paragraph  (p) 


conversion  product 

within  the  meaning  of  section  512". 

ANTIBIOTIC  DKUG8  lOB   ANIMALS 

Sec.   105.    (a)    Section  602  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  as  amended. 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
will  assemble  into  one  place  in  the  law 
all  of  the  major  provisions  of  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Act  which  relate  to  drugs  for 


,c)    striking  out   the  P^lod   at  the  end     ^  ^^^^^^^  by  Inserting  "(except  a  drug  for     administration  to  animals  either  directly 
of  subparagraph    (4)    o     paragraph    (s)    and      ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ,       ..,ep.      ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^_ 


Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ":  or",  and  by  add 
lug  a  new  subparagraph  (5)   to  read  as  fol- 
lows-   "(5)    a   new   animal   drug.": 

(til   inserting  ",  512,"  after  "409"  In  para- 
graph   (u):    and 

(e)    adding   at    the   end    of   such   section 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(w)   The  term  "new  animal  drug*  means 
any  drug  Intended  for  use  for  animals  other 


resented  as  a  drug"  In  paragraph  (1) . 

(b)  Section  507  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(except  drugs  for  use  in  ani- 
mals other  than  man)"  after  "drugs"  in  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) . 

AMENDMENT    WITH    RESPECT    TO    VIRVS,    SERrM. 
TOXIN.   AND   ANALOGOUS   PRODUCTS   ACTS 

Sec.    106.   Section    902(c)    of   the   Federal 


than  man,  including  any  drug  Intended  for      pcxxi.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  amended  by 


use  in  animal  feed  but  not  Including  such 
animal  feed — 

"(1)  the  composition  of  which  Is  such 
that  such  drug  Is  not  generally  recognized, 
among  experts  qualified  by  scielntlfic  train- 
ing and  experience  to  evaluate  the  safety 
and   effectiveness   of   animal   drugs,   as   safe 


Its  principal  benefits  to  the  drug  and 
feed  industry  will  be  to  provide  for  regu- 
lation of  these  drugs  through  legislation 
separate  from  legislation  related  to  hu- 
man drugs  so  that  In  the  event  of  future 
legislation  increasing  controls  over  hu- 
man drugs,  these  increased  controls  will 
not  automatically  apply  to  animal  drugs 
as  would  be  the  case  under  existing  law. 

EXISTINC    LAW 

The  definition  of  "drug"  In  existing 
law  is  verj'  broad  and  covers  every  sub- 
stance which  is  intended  to  affect  the 
structure  or  functions  of  the  body  of 


striking  out  "the  virus,  serum,  and  toxin  Act 

of  July  1,  1902  (US.C,  1834  ed..  title  42.  chap. 

4);"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUow- 

ing:    "section  351   of   Public  Health  Service 

Act  (relating  to  viruses,  serums,  toxins,  and 

analogous  products  applicable  to  man) ;  the 

aiiu  .=...=v»..-"—   -.   - =,-•  virus,  serum,  toxin,  and  analogous  products __ ^    _^ 

and  effective  for  use  under  the  conditions  provisions,  applicable  to  domestic  animals  of  j^^j^  ^^  ^j^y  other  animal  and,  therefore 
prescribed,  recommended,  or  suggested  In  the  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  March  4,  1913  includes  not  only  aU  substances  for  di- 
labeling  thereof:   except  that  such  a  drug      ,37  Stat.  832-833):".  ^^^^  administration  to  animals  to  pro- 

not  so   recognized   shal     not  be   d«med   to  ErrEcrn-E  date  and  transitional  ^^^  ^^^^^^^    ^^^  ^^  includes  all  feeds 

nrinrto^'june  2^1938   U^as  subject' to  tSe  provisions  ^.j^j^^  ^^^^^ 

¥Z  WdTrul-  iS%i^  lTnrTl.oe,  as     ./--°;,4«„',.^rh?\menSnrt:''radery     ^eed  manufacturer  in  the  United  States 

the   foregoing  sections  shall   take  effect  on 

the    first    day    of    the    thirteenth    calendar 

month  which  begins  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

I  b )  (1 )  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 


amended,  and  If  at  such  time  Its  labeling 
contained  the  came  representations  con- 
cerning the  conditions  of  its  use:   or 

"(2)  the  composition  of  which  Is  such 
that  such  drug,  as  a  result  of  Investiga- 
tions to  determine  Its  safety  and  effective 


who  mixes  any  drugs  into  his  product 
automatically  a  "drug  manufacturer" 
subject  to  stringent  regulation. 

Similarly,  the  term  "food  additive"  is 
very  broadly  defined  in  the  Food  and 


np«  for  use  under  such  condltons    has  be-      "effective    date"    means    the  effective    date      j^j-Ug  Act,  so  that  drugs  which  are  used 
ness  for  ^^^l^^^J'^fJ^l"^^^^  ■^,,   ^,,.     specified  in  ^"''f "'° V^>  °^^i^,^S'     in  the  manufacture  of  animal  feed  are 
an  in  such  Investigations,  been      the  term  "basic  Act    '"^ans  the  Federal  Pood^      ^^^  ..^^^  additives"  as  defined. 


come    so    re 

otherwise  than 

used  to  a  material  extent  or  for  a  material 

time  under  such  conditions;  or 

"(3)  which  drug  Is  composed  wholly  or 
partlv  of  any  kind  of  penicillin,  streptomy- 
cin. chlortetracycUne,  chloramphenicol,  or 
bacitracin,  or  any  derivative  thereof,  except 


The  result  of  the  foregoing  means  that 
every  manufacturer  of  drugs  for  use  in 
animal  feeds  and  every  feed  manufac- 
turer who  uses  such  drugs,  Is  subject  to 
regulation  under  the  Food  Additives 
Amendment — section   409   of   the  Food 


Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act:  and  other  terms 
used  both  In  this  section  and  the  ba«ic  Act 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  they  have, 
or  had.  at  the  time  referred  to  in  the  con- 
text, under  the  basic  Act. 

LCin,  or  any  uerivativc   wLitJicui.  cav^i.^^  (*I    Any   app  ,   f  -„4— ^o^ 

When  there  is  In   effect   a   published   order      date,  of  a  new  animal  drug  or  of  an  an  ma  

^f   the   secretary   declaring   such   drug   not      feed   bearing   or   containing   a   new  animal     and  Drug  Act-*nd  the  new  drug  sec 
to  be  a  new  animal  drug  on  the  grounds     drug,  whether  granted  by  approval  of  a  new-     ^lon  of  the  law— section  505  of  the  Pood 
that    (A)    the   requirement   of   certification      d'-^B  aPP"'=a^i°°-i^,f  **^  ^'^- ^"'''f"' '!!^       and  Drug  Act. 
of  batches  of  such  drug,  as  provided  for     »f "o*^;  "'^  ^'^  t^^'*'\",  "^/.'^"^^^  Since  a  substantial  number  of  animal 

m  section  512(n),   is   not  necessary  to   in-      tinue  in  effect,  ^^f^f  ^" '^«^";^^.|«=^^  "ij  ^^      feeds  also  contain  antibiotics,  feed  man- 
sure  that  the  Objectives  specified  in  para-     j^-^-^/f ts"^-^^,^^^^^*  tMs  Act.*"  °  ufacturer^    are    subject    to    re^^ 
fhlf  ne*l?Lr*Sara^\ph'        nor?2)'^o       ^  .  ^n  the^se  of  any'  drug  (other  than  a     under  the  antibiotic  section  of  the  Food 
^il^^£^ilkt^.  rusen     ^-:i:^^TZ:'^^^  ^^^     -i-^^ft------th  respect 

use  In  animals  other  than  man  which,  on 

October  9.  1962,   (A)   was  commercially  used 

In  the  United  States,  (B)  was  not  a  new  drug 

as  defined  by  section  201  (p)  of  the  basic  Act 

as  then  in  force,  and  iC)  was  not  covered  by 

an  effective  application  under  section  505  of 

that  Act,  the  words  "effectiveness"  and  "ef- 
fective" contained  in  section  201  (w)  as  added 

by  this  Act  to  the  basic  Act  shall  not  apply 

to  such  drug  when  Intended  solely  for  use 

under  conditions  pre.scrlbed,  recommended 


paragraph  (w)  of  this  section,  in  section 
512.  and  In  provisions  of  this  Act  referring 
to  such  paragraph  or  section,  means  an 
article  which  Is  Intended  for  use  for  food 
for  animals  other  than  man  and  which 
Is  Intended  for  use  as  a  substantial  source 
of  nutrients  In  the  diet  of  the  animal,  and 
is  not  limited  to  a  mixture  Intended  to 
be  the  sole  ration  of  the  animal." 


prohibited  acts  and  penalties 
Sec  103.  Section  301  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,    and    Cosmetic    Act.    as    amended.    Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "or"  before  "507."  and  in- 
serting ",  or  512  (J).  (1),  or  (m)"  after  "507 
(d)  or  (g)  "  In  paragraph  (e).  and 

(2)  adding  "512."  after  "507,"  In  para- 
graph (J). 

ANIMAL  DRUGS  IN  FEEDS   AND  RESIDfES  THEREOF 
IN    OTHER  FOOD 

Sec.  104.  Section  402  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended,  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  word  "or"  before 
"(ill)"  in  clause  (A)  of  subparagraph  (2)  of 
paragraph  (a)  and  inserting  ":  or  (Iv)  a 
new  animal  drug"  after  the  words  "color  ad- 
ditive" therein;  and 

(2)  adding  before  the  semicolon  following 
"commodity"  at  the  end  of  the  proviso  to 
clause  (C)  of  subparagraph  (2)  of  paragraph 


to  certifiable  antibiotics. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  the  manu- 
facturers involved  were  required  to  sub- 
mit two  separate  applications  to  PDA 
for  clearance  of  animal  feeds  containing 
any  drug.  Through  administrative  ac- 
tion, PDA  has  simplified  the  procedure 
so  that  only  one  application  is  required 
to  be  filed  today  and  there  is  better 
c(X)rdinatlon  between  the  three  divisions 
of  FDA  which  pass  on  applications  for 


or  suggested  In  labeling  with  respect  to  such     ^^e  use  of  drugs  In  animal  feeds — the 
drug  on  that  day. 

(4 1  Regulations  providing  for  fees  (and 
advance  deposits  to  cover  fees)  which  on 
the  day  preceding  the  effective  date  appUca- 
ble  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
were  In  effect  pursuant  to  section  567  of  the 
basic  Act  shall,  except  as  the  Secretary  may 
otherwise  prescribe,  be  deemed  to  apply  also 
under  section  512 (n)  of  the  basic  Act.  and 
appropriations  of  fees  land  of  advance  de- 
posits to  cover  fees)  available  for  the  pur- 
poses specified  In  such  section  507  as  in 
effect  prior  to  the  effective  date  shall  also  be 
available  for  the  purposes  specified  In  sec- 
tion 512(n),  including  preparatory  work  or 
proceedings  prior  to  that  date. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.  SPRINGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 


Pood  Additive  Division,  the  New  Drug 
Dhlsion,  and  the  Antibiotic  Division. 

A  Bureau  of  Veterinary  Medicine  has 
been  established  and  the  very  substantial 
delays  in  FDA  action  which  formerly 
plagued  the  industrj'  have  been  cut  down 
con.siderably. 

PROVISIONS    OF    THK    BILL 

H.R.  3639  consolidates  Into  one  place 
all  provisions  of  existing  law  which  cover 
animal  drugs  and  animal  feeds.  It  does 
not  take  away  any  of  the  authority  FDA 
has  under  existing  law  but  pro\-ldes  one 
mode  of  regulation  for  the  basic  drug 
manufacturers,  and  a  different  and  sim- 
pler mode  for  feed  manufacturers,  and 
prondes  that  action  on  a  feed  manufac- 
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turer's  application  must  be  completed 
within  a  statutory  deadline  of  90  days, 
rather  than  the  180  to  210  days  permitted 
under  existing  law. 

The  bill  adds  two  new  terms  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Act,  "new  animal  drugs" 
and  "animal  feed."  In  general,  the  basic 
dnig  manufacturer  who  proposes  to 
manufacture  a  "new  animal  drug"  must 
go  through  comprehensive  tests  of  the 
drug  of  the  sort  required  today  under  the 
new  drug  section  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Act — section  505 — and  the  Food  Addi- 
tives Amendment — section  409. 

Upon  completion  of  all  testing  and  a 
determination  by  the  manufacturer  that 
the  product  is  ready  for  marketing,  the 
manufacturer  submits  his  data  to  FDA. 
and  within  180  days  FDA  is  required  to 
pass  on  the  application.  The  approved 
application  may.  of  course,  be  suspended 
or  revoked  in  the  same  manner  and  sub- 
ject to  the  same  procedure  as  currently 
apply  to  new  drugs  and  to  food  addi- 
tives. 

When  a  basic  new  drug  application  has 
been  approved,  any  feed  manufacturer 
may  apply  for  approval  of  his  mixing  the 
drugs  in  animal  feeds.  The  most  impor- 
tant part  of  his  application  is  a  cross-ref- 
erence to  the  approved  basic  application 
and  a  fiall  description  of  his  proposed 
methods,  facilities,  and  controls  for 
manufacture  of  the  feed.  FDA  is  re- 
quired to  act  within  90  days  on  the  appli- 
cation. 

The  most  important  parts  of  this  ap- 
plication to  the  FDA  are.  first,  a  review 
of  the  adequacy  of  the  facilities  of  the 
manufacturer  to  provide  adequate  mix- 
ing of  the  drugs,  since  the  quantities  of 
drugs  in  relation  to  the  quantities  of  feed 
are  usually  very  small;  and  second,  the 
controls  to  be  used  by  the  manufacturer 
to  prevent  contamination  of  feed,  par- 
ticularly contamination  from  other 
drugs  mixed  in  other  feeds  with  the  same 
equipment.  After  the  manufacturer's  ap- 
pUcation  has  been  approved,  it  may  be 
suspended  or  revoked  under  the  same 
provisions  that  apply  under  existing  law, 
and  if  the  basic  manufacturer's  applica- 
tion is  revoked,  this  will  automatically 
revoke  the  feed  manufacturer's  approved 
application  as  well. 

The  bill  takes  effect  approximately  12 
months  after  the  date  of  its  enactment 
and  contains  transitional  provisions, 
stating  in  substance  that  existing  ap- 
proved applications  will  be  treated  as 
approved  applications  under  the  new 
procedures  set  out  in  the  bill. 

As  reported,  the  bill  Is  identical  to  the 
bill  reported  by  this  committee  and 
passed  by  the  House  last  year,  except 
that  the  effective  date  is  postponed  for 
12  months  in  this  year's  bill  rather  than 
6  months  Is  proposed  in  last  year's  bill. 

In  addition  the  committee  this  year 
adopted  an  amendment  recommended  by 
the  American  Feed  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation relating  to  the  export  of  ani- 
mal drugs  and  animal  feeds  containing 
drugs.  Existing  law  permits  foods,  drugs, 
and  cosmetics  and  devices  to  be  exported, 
if  they  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  for- 
eign countiT  and  the  specifications  of 
the  foreign  purchaser  and  are  labeled  for 
export.  Because  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  Food  and  Drug  Act.  drugs 
may  not  be  exported  unless  they  also 


compU'  with  U.S.  laws.  The  committee 
adopted  an  amendment  providing  that 
animal  drugs  and  animal  feeds  contain- 
ing drugs  may  be  exported  under  the 
same  conditions  as  apply  to  food,  de- 
vices, and  cosmetics;  in  other  words,  if 
they  meet  the  requirements  of  foreign 
law,  meet  the  specifications  of  a  foreign 
purchaser,  and  are  labeled  for  export. 
The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
stated  that  it  has  some  objection  to  this 
amendment  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
diminish  somewhat  their  ability  to  pro- 
tect foreign  purchasers  of  veterinary 
drugs  and  feeds.  The  committee  did  not 
agree  that  this  is  a  suflBcient  reason  to 
continue  the  provisions  of  existing  law 
prohibiting  export  of  drugs  and  feeds 
that  comply  with  foreign  laws. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the 
amendment  be  adopted,  and  that  the 
bill  as  amended  be  passed  by  the  House. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  LMr.  Jarman],  whose  subcom- 
mittee heard  all  the  evidence. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  the  growing  world  population  and 
impending  food  crisis  have  received  an 
increasing  amount  of  attention — and 
with  due  cause.  Economic,  scientific,  and 
agricultural  authorities  have  expressed 
grave  concern  that  we  will  be  unable  to 
meet  tomorrow's  food  requirements.  The 
food  industry  in  this  country  is  facing  an 
unprecedented  challenge  to  meet  de- 
mands for  more  meat,  poultry,  eggs,  and 
dairj'  products.  In  coming  to  grips  with 
this  challenge,  a  vital  and  major  role  is 
played  by  the  animal  health  and  nutri- 
tion industry' — the  people  responsible  for 
safeguarding  our  livestock  and  poultry 
populations. 

We  must  exercise  every  opportunity  to 
help  wage  the  battle  against  hunger.  H.R. 
3639  is  such  an  opportunity.  This  bill 
amends  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  to  provide  a  single  procedure 
for  the  premarketing  clearance  of  ani- 
mal drugs.  It  consolidates  existing  provi- 
sions of  the  act  into  a  single  section  spe- 
cifically designed  for  animal  drugs  and 
feeds  containing  drugs.  Streamlining 
clearance  procediu^es  will  permit  more 
immediate  availability  of  the  safe  drugs 
desperately  needed  to  arrest  livestock 
and  poultry  losses. 

The  chief  objective  of  legislation  in  the 
food  and  drug  area  has  been  to  regulate 
drugs  for  human  use.  From  the  Food  and 
Drug  Act  of  1906  through  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938  and  its  amend- 
ments, human  drugs  have  been  the  prime 
consideration.  Although  animal  drugs 
have  always  been  regulated  under  the 
act,  they  have  received  stepchild  treat- 
ment at  best. 

In  1938,  when  the  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  was  signed  into  law,  the 
number  and  tjrpe  of  drugs  which  were 
being  marketed  for  use  in  animals  were 
greatly  different  from  those  available 
today.  Research  has  produced  a  myriad 
of  sophisticated,  specialized  drugs  and 
antibiotics  for  use  in  both  nonfood  and 
food  producing  animals,  and  for  use  In 
animal  feeds,  The  medicated  feed  indus- 
try as  we  now  know  it  did  not  exist  in 
1938. 

The  development  in  the  last  20  years 
of  new  animal  drugs  and  new  uses  for 


those  drugs  has  been  spectacular.  Sub- 
sequent growth  of  the  livestock  and  poul- 
try industries  Into  highly  commercial- 
ized, integrated,  technical  operations 
has  been  equally  spectacular. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
recognized  the  importance  of  this  mush- 
rooming industry  when,  in  1965,  It  re- 
organized and  elevated  the  Division  of 
■Veterinary  Medicine  to  Bureau  status. 

Yet  the  law  has  not  grown  with  the 
activities  it  regulates.  Although  com- 
pounds for  human  use  are  cleared  under 
one,  and  only  one,  of  the  various  clear- 
ance sections  of  the  act,  animal  drugs 
in  many  instances  are  reviewed  under 
two  of  the  applicable  sections.  There  are 
three  appropriate  statutory  channels 
imder  which  compounds  for  human  use 
may  be  cleared.  If  an  application  for  a 
new  human  drug  is  approved,  the  drug 
can  be  cleared  for  market  within  180 
days. 

Clearance  procedures  for  animal  drugs, 
however,  are  diverse  and  overlapping. 
For  example:  Both  section  505,  govern- 
ing new  drug  procedures,  and  section  409, 
concerning  food  additives,  are  involved 
?n  the  primary  clearance  of  a  new  drtig 
intended  for  animal  feeds  for  food-pro- 
ducing animals.  The  agency  has  180  days 
to  act  under  section  505  and  210  days 
under  section  409.  These  periods  of  time 
rim  concurrently  with  respect  to  the 
original  application  and  petition.  How- 
ever, after  the  safety  and  efficacy  of  the 
new  compound  have  been  demonstrated, 
the  new  drug  application  approved,  and 
a  food  additive  regulation  issued,  each 
feed  manufacturer  must  obtain  a  sec- 
ondary clearance  for  each  of  his  plants 
either  through  the  submission  of  a  new 
drug  application  or  a  form  1800.  The 
law  provides  the  agency  an  additional 
180  days  for  this.  Consequently,  statu- 
tory time  required  for  clearance  totals 
390  days.  Between  the  time  the  manu- 
facturer has  completed  his  research  and 
development  work  and  the  time  the  prod- 
uct is  available  in  a  medicated  feed,  a 
period  In  excess  of  a  year  may  pass. 

In  1  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  losses  of  live- 
stock and  poultry  to  diseases,  parasites, 
and  insects  are  estimated  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  total  S2.8 
billion.  Disease  costs  dairymen  $463  mil- 
lion each  year.  Parasites  and  insect  losses 
push  the  total  to  the  half-billion  point. 
Hog  producers  lose  $300  million  per  year. 
Cattle  losses  from  disease,  parasites,  and 
insects  average  $9  per  head. 

Who  pays  the  cost?  Part  is  paid  by 
every  individual  engaged  in  any  phase  of 
food  production,  be  it  basic  research, 
feed  manufacturing,  or  packaging.  Our 
Nation's  3  milhon  farmers  pay  the  great- 
est share,  estimated  at  $900  each.  The 
consimier  pays.  Livestock  losses  reduce 
the  food  supply,  and  a  reduced  food  sup- 
ply raises  prices  In  the  supermarket.  The 
Government  pays,  too.  Though  the  price 
tag  is  staggeringly  high,  we  cannot  for- 
get that  the  loss  is  not  only  in  dollars, 
but  in  enormous  quantities  of  belly  fill- 
ing food. 

The  animal  health  industry  has  made 
tremendous  strides  in  combating  live- 
stock and  poultry  diseases  and  increas- 
ing production  efBclency.  But  research 
must  provide  more  and  better  drugs.  Bet- 
ter  designed  approval  procedures  will 


free  more  scientists  for  basic  research 
and  permit  industrj-  to  explore  many 
promising  new  fields.  There  are  only  lim- 
ited product  development  dollars  avail- 
able they  may  be  better  utilized  in  re- 
search rather  than  in  conformance  to 
duplicative  and  confusing  administra- 
tive procedures. 

Better  drugs  are  meaningless  unless 
they  are  made  available  for  use.  The 
cumbersome  administrative  procedures 
are  needlessly  delaying  the  movement 
of  a  new  animal  drug  from  the  labora- 
tory to  the  market.  I  have  already  told 
of  the  huge  livestock  losses  suffered  in 
1  year.  Other  losses  in  time  and  vital  re- 
search are  costly  to  industry  and  govern- 
ment aUke. 

H  R.  3639  is  designed  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems created  by  multiple  controls.  It 
would  consolidate  the  duplicate  and  trip- 
licate controls  currently  imposed  by  sec- 
tions 409,  505,  and  507  of  the  act.  It  would 
create  a  shigle  statutory  standard  of 
safety  and  effectiveness  for  animal  drugs 
in  a  new  section  512,  thus  elevating  such 
drugs  to  a  position  equal  to  that  of  drugs 
and  antibiotics  for  human  use  and  of 
human  food  additives. 

It  would  establish  a  realistic  statutory' 
mechanism  for  the  premarketing  clear- 
ance of  new  animal  drugs  and  of  ani- 
mal feeds  bearing  or  containing  them. 
It  would  provide  appropriate  controls 
over  animal  drug  manufacturers  and 
over  feed  manufacturers  using  such 
drugs.  It  would  prevent  recurrhig  delays 
in  the  introduction  of  new  animal  drugs 
and  would  facilitate  their  availability  to 
the  producers  of  livestock  and  poultry 
following  discovery  and  development. 

There  are  some  Important  things  this 
bill  would  not  do.  It  would  not  require 
additional  appropriations  to  effect  Its 
Drovlsions.  We  anticipate,  in  fact,  that 
FDA  operating  efficiency  will  be  signifi- 
cantly increased.  It  would  not,  in  any 
manner,  reduce  the  rigid  controls  con- 
tained In  existing  law  to  safeguard  public 
health.  There  are  no  shortcuts  to  safety. 
All  safety  and  efficacy  requirements  pro- 
vided for  in  the  existing  act  are  retained. 
It  would  not  usurp  any  State  authority. 
The  National  Association  of  State  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  has  lent  Its  sup- 
port to  the  legislation  as  "essential  and 
workable"  and  "Important  to  the  long- 
range  development  of  our  animal-type 
agriculture. ' 

Legislation  specifically  relating  to 
drugs  for  use  in  animals  and  in  their 
feeds  was  introduced  in  the  House  in  the 
87th  Congress.  Hearings  were  held  In 
September  of  1963,  and  several  amend- 
ments were  suggested.  Since  then,  repre- 
sentatives from  industry,  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee have  worked  in  close  cooperation 
to  resolve  differences  of  opinion,  to  im- 
prove and  simplify  statutory  language, 
and  to  insure  that  all  necessary  safety 
standards  are  maintained.  H.R.  3639  is 
a  distillation  of  all  points  of  view.  It  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  major  segments  of 
the  animal  health  and  nutrition  Industry, 
the  veterinary  profession,  and  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  A  bill  differing 
only  slightly  from  H.R.  3639  passed  the 
House  unanimously  in  the  89tli  Congress. 


Thirteen  of  our  esteemed  colleagues  have 
introduced  measures  identical  to  H.R. 
3639  in  this  session  of  the  90th  Congress. 
Both  the  Pubhc  Health  and  Welfare 
Subcommittee  and  the  full  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  have  re- 
ported out  this  bill  unanimously. 

To  further  delay  enactment  of  this 
legislation  would  tax  the  American  pub- 
lic and  the  Government  many  millions 
of  dollars,  and  would  deny  food  to  our 
Nation's,  and  the  world's,  exploding  pop- 
ulations. 

I  strongly  urge  passage  of  H.R.  3639. 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  few  questions? 
Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  page 
15  of  the  report  explains  section  301. 
prohibited  acts  and  penalties,  and  this 
is  in  reference  to  the  act  being  amended : 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  will  tell  us 
what  the  penalties  are? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
first  offense  the  penalty  would  be  1  year 
or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000,  and 
for  the  second  offense  3  years,  and 
$10,000.  Of  course,  there  are  provisions 
for  seizure  and  for  injunctions,  where 
necessary. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  oppose  the  bill  and  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  answering  my  question.  How- 
ever, I  am  a  bit  concerned — not  with  this 
legislation,  and  I  commend  the  commit- 
tee on  this  legislation— but  I  am  quite 
concerned  that  so  much  time  has  been 
spent  and  so  much  effort  and  detail  has 
been  gone  into  with  respect  to  the  manu- 
facture of  drugs  for  animals,  and  so  little 
time  and  effort  has  been  spent  on  Inspec- 
tion and  method  of  manufacture  of  drugs 
for  human  beings. 

If  we  compare  the  penalties  with  those 
under  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  for 
violations  of  manufacture  and  sale  of 
drugs  under  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act 
for  human  beings,  we  find  the  penalties 
here  are  much  stiffer. 

In  reading  the  report,  we  find  under 
the  'Virus,  Serum,  Toxin  Act,  which  is 
exempted  under  the  transfer  here,  re- 
quirements for  a  licensed  establishment. 
It  says  that  the  establishments  are  in- 
spected prior  to  licensing  and  are  subject 
to  continuing  inspection. 

Then  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  we  are 
told  that  historically  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  regulated  such  animal 
biotics,  many  of  which  are  not  used  for 
animals  that  are  a  source  of  human  food. 
Going  further  in  the  report,  on  new 
drugs,  it  says  that: 

(b)  Any  person  may  file  with  the  Secretary 
an  application  with  respect  to  any  drug  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a).  Such 
persons  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  as  a 
part  of  the  application  (1)  full  reports  of 
inyestlgatlons  which  have  been  made  to  show 
whether  or  not  such  drug  is  safe  for  use  and 
whether  such  drug  is  effective  in  use;  (2)  a 
full  list  of  the  articles  used  as  components 
of  such  drug;  (3)  a  full  statement  of  the 
composition  of  such  drug;  (4)  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  methods  used  In,  and  the 
facilities  and  controls  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture, processing,  and  packing  of  such  drug: 


Then,  on  page  29  of  the  report,  it 
states: 

On  the  basis  of  new  Infonaation  before 
him,  evaluated  together  with  the  evidence 
before  him  when  the  appUcaUon  waa  ap- 
proved, the  methods  xised  in,  or  the  facilities 
and  controls  used  for,  the  manufacture, 
processing,  and  packing  of  such  drug  are  In- 
adequate to  assure  and  preserve  lie  Identity, 
strength,  quality,  and  purity  and  were  not 
made  adequate. 

And  so  on  and  so  on. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the  Hotise,  I 
repeat,  I  do  not  oppose  this  bill.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  source  of  irritation  to  know 
we  are  so  concerned  about  production  of 
and  methods  of  manufacture  of  new- 
drugs,  for  the  "silken  fur  catfood"  and 
for  the  "bow-wow  dogfood,"  and  yet,  in 
order  to  obtain  an  FDA  registry  number 
to  manufacture  drugs  for  human  con- 
sumption, one  need  only  put  down  one's 
name,  his  address,  the  address  of  the 
plant  in  which  it  is  going  to  be  manu- 
factured, and  whether  or  not  one  Intends 
to  manufacture  narcotics.  By  rettim  mail 
the  Individual  receives  his  FDA  registry 
number,  which  goes  on  every  label,  say- 
ing in  effect  that  Uncle  Sam  approves 
of  this  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation which  will  require  Inspection  of 
these  plants  prior  to  Issue  of  a  registry 
nimiber. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  this  leg- 
islation, but  I  do  hope  the  committee 
will  spend  one-half  as  much  time  look- 
ing into  the  manufacture  of  dnigs  for 
human  consmnption. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
understand  the  gentleman's  concern  over 
the  need  for  adequate  protection  in  both 
fields. 

The  only  response  I  would  make  to  the 
gentleman's  statement  would  be  that  the 
legislation  before  us  makes  no  changes 
In  existing  law,  and  the  penalties  are  the 
same  in  both  the  animal  and  himian 
drug  fields. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  appreciate  that 
fact,  but  I  believe  the  gentleman  would 
agiee  vrtth  me  the  changes  should  be 
made  in  the  manufacturing  require- 
ments for  drugs  for  human  beings,  so 
that  they  at  least  equal  the  require- 
ments for  the  manufacture  of  drugs  for 
animals. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  would  certainly  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  committee  stands 
ready  to  confer  with  him  on  this  prob- 
lem. Certainly  we  all  have  the  same  ob- 
jectives In  mind. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
would  consolidate  into  one  place  in  the 
law  all  of  the  principal  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
which  relate  to  premarketing  clearance 
of  new  drugs  for  administration  to  ani- 
mals, either  directly  or  In  their  feed  and 
water.  The  bill  is  supported  by  the  entire 
animal  drug  and  feed  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  bill  would  entail  no  additional  cost 
for  Its  administration. 
During  the  88th  Congress,  the  Sub- 
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committee  on  Public  Health  and  Safety 
of  this  committee  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  legislation  proposing  the  con- 
solidation of  all  laws  relating  to  pre- 
marketing clearance  of  new  animal 
drugs,  and  considered  the  bill  In  several 
executive  sessions.  A  number  of  revisions 
were  made  by  the  subcomjnlttee  in  the 
legislation,  but  time  did  not  permit  the 
completion  of  action  on  the  bill.  During 
the  89th  Congress  a  revised  version  of 
the  bill  worked  out  by  the  subcommittee 
was  E>assed  by  the  House,  but  time  did 
not  permit  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
by  the  Senate. 

In  many  cases,  the  requirements  for 
clearance  of  new  drugs  for  administra- 
tion to  animals  are  more  complicated 
than  the  clearance  procedures  for  new 
human  drugs.  These  complexities  have 
In  some  instances  led  to  long  delays  In 
the  clearance  of  new  animal  drugs,  and 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  a 
single  procedure  for  clearance  of  these 
drugs. 

By  consolidating  into  one  place  In  the 
new"  law  all  of  the  provisions  providing 
for  regulation  of  these  druss,  clearances 
should  be  expedited,  with  resulting  de- 
creases in  costs,  and  consequent  encour- 
agement for  the  development  by  manu- 
fswrturers  of  new  drugs  for  use  in  animals. 

The  bill  as  reported  Is  the  product  of 
the  work  over  four  sessions  of  Congress 
of  Interested  industry  groups  represent- 
ing manufacturers  and  feed  mill  opera- 
tors, veterinarians,  and  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  It  provides  not 
only  benefits  for  industry,  but  through 
Improved  procedures,  benefits  for  the 
consimier  in  the  more  efBclent  and  less 
costly  production  of  livestock,  poultry, 
eggs,  and  milk. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  should  Like  to  point  out  that  we  have 
been  up  the  hill  and  down  the  hill  with 
this  legislation  for  a  good  many  years. 
The  procedure.  In  the  way  of  approv.il 
of  a  formula,  as  an  example.  Is  that  at 
one  time  one  manufacturer  might  be 
using  a  formula,  and  a  new  man  would 
come  into  the  field.  He  would  have  to  go 
through  a  long  and  lengthy  process, 
using  identically  the  same  formula,  all 
this  because  of  legislation  and  regula- 
tion which  make  it  so  difBcult  for  the 
handling  of  new  animal  drugs. 

This  bill  provides  the  needed  legisla- 
tive guides  to  streamline  procedures  far 
clearing  animal  drugs  while  preserving 
proper  and  necessary  safeguards  for  pub- 
lic health. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  our  com- 
mittee not  to  loosen  up  the  standards 
and  to  protect  the  public  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  This  bill  will  do  exactly  that. 
but  It  will  make  it  easier  to  operate — not 
easier  in  the  sense  of  relaxing  protection 
for  the  public  but  easier  in  the  sense  of 
administering  it. 

During  the  committee  hearings  when 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  of- 
ficials appeared,  the  question  wa,s  asked 
by  several  Members,  Including  myself, 
"Does  this  in  any  way  relax  protection 
for  the  general  public?"  The  answer  was, 
"It  does  not." 


The  merits  of  this  legislation  are  re- 
flected in  the  consensus  of  the  animal 
drug  industry,  the  feed  manufacturing 
industry,  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration and  our  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

It  might  be  pointed  out  that  procedures 
now  in  effect  have  actually  discouraged 
the  development  of  drugs  which  would 
reduce  disea-se  in  animals.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  will  remove  the  roadblocks  to 
encourage  research  and  development. 
This  in  turn  will  result  in  healthier  live- 
stock and  lower  net  costs  for  the  farmer. 

The  rate  of  growth  in  the  knowledge 
and  ability  of  drug  producers  has  out- 
stripped present  clearance  procedures. 
More  efficient  methods  are  needed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  livestock  in- 
dustry, increa-singly  conscious  of  scien- 
tific techniques  and  their  application. 
H.R.  3639  makes  special  provisions  for 
new  uses  of  animal  drugs  such  as  feed 
additives,  and  It  unifies  the  clearance 
methods  for  all  animal  drug  applications. 

Commissioner  Croddard  of  the  FDA 
stated  with  reference  to  H.R.  3639: 

This  brings  together  In  one  act  all  of  those 
Items  that  aCect  anlmjil  drugs,  feeds  and  the 
use  of  antibiotics  therein.  It  clarifies  and  ex- 
plains some  procedures  we  are  currently  em- 
ploying. 

In  the  closing  days  of  th^^  second  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress,  a  similar 
measure  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives without  a  dissenting  vote.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  other  body  did  not  find  time 
to  consider  the  legislation  before  ad- 
journing. As  I  feel  this  is  good  legislation 
moving  in  the  right  direction,  I  hope  the 
House  will  pass  the  bill  and  it  will  receive 
the  attention  it  deserves  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Hill. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  McClory]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port the  passage  of  H.R.  3639.  the  Animal 
Drug  Amendments  of  1967.  H.R.  3639 
represents  almost  4  years  of  work  by  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, by  groups  representing  drug 
manufacturers,  veterinarians,  and  feed 
mill  operators,  as  well  as  by  oflBcials  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  to 
achieve  a  bill  which  will  effectively  con- 
solidate all  laws  relating  to  premarket 
clearance  of  new  animal  drugs. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  Is  appar- 
ent. Under  the  present  system  of  clear- 
ance, a  drug  to  be  administered  to  ani- 
mals may  be  regulated  as  a  new  drug,  as 
a  feed  additive,  and/or  an  antibiotic.  The 
cost  of  this  complicated  procedure — in 
many  cases  more  complicated  than  clear- 
ance procedures  used  for  new  human 
drug.? — is  increased  cost  and  delayed  de- 
velopment of  new  animal  drugs.  These 
costs  and  delays  are  reflected  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  farm  income  due  to  animal  dis- 
ease and  in  increased  food  costs  to  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  ill  afford  such 
costs  and  delays  due  to  lack  of  coordina- 


tion In  obtaining  clearances  for  new  ani- 
mal drugs. 

This  legislation  In  no  way  sacriflces 
animal  health  and  safety  to  expediency. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and 
Safety,  ably  chaired  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr,  Jarman],  held  full 
and  complete  hearings  on  all  aspects  of 
this  legislation  In  the  88th,  89th,  and 
90th  Congresses,  Legislation  substan- 
tially identical  to  H.R,  3639  passed  this 
House  in  the  89th  Congress  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
again  to  support  this  much  needed  bill. 

Mr.  SPRINGER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr,  Hall]. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  arise  in  support  of  this 
bill,  because  I  believe  it  will  simplify  and 
clarify  procedures,  and  I  compliment  the 
committee. 

In  the  past  few  years  I  have  had  oc- 
casion to  become  quite  familiar  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  as  a  result  of  a  still-con- 
tinuing controversy  over  the  manner  in 
which  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
administers  the  provisions  of  the  law  as 
they  affect  the  safety  and  effectiveness 
of  new  or  in-being  animal  drugs,  addi- 
tives, and  food  supplements. 

I  understand  the  measure  before  the 
House  is  primarily  intended  to  consoli- 
date into  one  place  all  of  the  principle 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  which  relate  to  premarket- 
ing clearance  of  new  drugs  for  adminis- 
tration to  animals  either  directly  or  in 
their  feed  and  water.  Naturally  It  con- 
cerns residues  therein  and  the  effects  of 
and  on  human  consumption. 

I  may  say  parenthetically  I  think  this 
answers  part  of  the  question  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island. 

The  statement  Is  made  in  the  commit- 
tee report  that: 

The  bill  is  supjxirted  by  the  entire  animal 
drug  and  feed  manufacturing  Industry. 

And  while  I  would  not  dispute  that 
contention,  I  wish  to  make  quite  clear 
that  this  same  unanimity  of  opinion  does 
not  prevail  about  the  sometimes  arbitrary 
and  unreasonable  manner  by  which  Food 
and  Drug  administers  these  laws. 

I  recognize  that  this  bill  today  Is  per- 
haps not  the  proper  forum  In  which  to 
seek  a  resolution  of  the  inequities  that 
have  occurred  In  the  case  of  a  single 
company.  But  I  do  believe  the  discussion 
of  this  bill  is  a  proper  forum  to  detail 
what  happens  when  a  Federal  agency  re- 
sorts to  harassment  and  contradiction  so 
as  to  maintain  its  "can  do  no  wrong" 
image. 

I  would  offer  two  amendments  to  this 
bill  if  it  were  not  here  under  suspension. 

One  would  stipulate  that  where  any 
hazard  is  thought  to  exist  in  the  animal 
use  of  any  drug  or  In  its  use  in  combina- 
tion with  any  other  readily  available 
drug,  such  class  of  drugs  be  confined  to 
use  under  direction  and  supervision  of 
graduate  veterinarians  only. 

Second,  I  would  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  rule  that  If  a  drug  is  not  judged 
sufficiently  hazardous  to  deserve  such  re- 
striction of  usage,  the  FDA  will  be  pro- 
hibited from  challenging  a  combination 
usage  which  cannot  be  controlled  in  the 
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flrst  place  and  therefore  results  only  In 
lost  motion  and  total  waste  of  our  tax 
money. 

This  is  on  the  principle  that  you  are 
innocent,  especially  if  you  have  prac- 
ticed conforming  usage,  imtll  you  are 
proved  guilty. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  attached 
excerpts  of  a  letter  written  on  October 
17,  1967,  by  VV,  P.  Scott,  president  of  Na- 
remco.  Inc.,  of  Springfield,  Mo.  Would 
that  Dr,  Goddard  had  at  least  the  same 
concern  for  the  employees,  stockholders, 
and  customers  of  this  firm,  that  he  re- 
cently evidenced  for  the  marihuana 
smokers  of  America.  The  letter  follows: 

Oct.  17,  1967. 
Dr.  James  F.  Goddard, 

Commissioner,   Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Goddard  :  We  have,  for  twelve 
years  p-^st  had  a  running  battle  for  survival 
jrith  the  Veterinary  Medical  section  at  FDA 
over  their  refusal  to  recognize  the  value  of 
certain  very  old,  very  safe,  effective,  but  no 
longer  new  and  glamorous  drugs,  for  use  in 
control  of  poultry  and  livestock  disease.  Two 
of  them  are  sold  "over  the  counter  basis" 
5or  human  use,  one  Is  commonly  used  as  a 
food  preservative,  all  are  "not  new  drug" 
and  are  In  free  interstate  commerce,  available 
to  all  producers  for  use  either  In  animal 
teed  or  drinking  water,  and  In  any  chosen 
concentration  cr  combination. 

Our  sin  Is  only  that  we  use  them  In  several 
patented  combinations  in  proprietary  formu- 
lations which  have  done  a  very  excellent  and 
much  needed  Job  In  poultry  and  animal 
disease  control.  In  "service  selling",  American 
producers  have  used  more  than  $4,000,000.00 
worth  of  these  formulations.  We  can't  fool 
the  people  that  badly,  and  in  fact  on  the 
efficacjj  issues  have  already  tron  ttco  defen- 
sive actions  against  FDA  litigation.  As  we 
understand  It,  efficacy  Is  the  only  question 
that  can  be  raised  under  the  "grandfather 
clause"  of  the  1962  New  Drug  regulations. 

As  a  result  of  our  proteeta,  Mr.  George  P. 
Larrick  wrote  our  Congressman  Dr.  Durward 
G.  Hall  on  April  13th.,  1961,  that  these  drugs 
.ind  their  combinations  were  net  new  drug 
I  thus  refuting  six  years  of  harassment  by 
B.  V.  M.),  and  required  no  clearance  by  our 
company  prior  to  marketing.  Yet.  five  con- 
demnation actions  were  filed  by  FDA  in  May 
of  1966,  one  each  against  five  special  formu- 
lations. In  doing  so,  several  discrepancies  and 
actual  floutings  of  the  law  have  occurred. 

1.  Each  drug  is  Individually  exempt  under 
the  "grandfather  clause"  of  the  1962  New 
Drug  regulations.  Fully  adequate  data  pub- 
lished on  the  safety  and  efficacy  of  each  long 
predates  the  latest  Food  Additive  or  New 
Drug  regulations. 

2.  Four  of  the  formulations  were  positively 
exempted  by  the  "grandfather  clause",  and 
the  fifth  Is  a  re-arrangement  of  a  product 
we  started  with  In  November  1956  which 
might  be  questionable  on  basis  of  date  first 
sold  except  that  there  are  absolutely  no  re- 
strictions stated  or  proposed  for  use  of  one 
of  these  compounds  In  any  food,  feed,  or 
combination  with  other  drugs.  It  is,  in  other 
words,  a  free  compound. 

3.  Notification  that  B.  V.  M.  proposed  a 
change  in  classification  of  each  product  to 
require  Food  Additive  petition  came  In  a 
letter  signed  by  Dr.  M.  R.  Clarkson,  dated 
June  6th,  following  the  filing  of  all  litiga- 
tion without  warning  in  May  1966.  This  Ac- 
tion was  clearly  In  violation  of  121.3 (CI  sub- 
part A,  Food  Additive  Regulations,  which 
require  that,  "except  in  case  of  imminent 
hazard  to  public  health",  which  has  not  yet 
been  shown  to  exist,  no  prior  sanction  or  ap- 
proval will  be  withdrawn  or  modified  without 
prior  notice  or  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for 
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the  action.  We  were  then  denied  the  right  to 
submUslon  of  added  data  on  the  basis  that 
the  matter  is  in  litigation. 

Why  were  these  actions  Initiated  In  the 
first  place,  since  by  admission  of  the  govern- 
ment attorneys  before  the  Tyler.  Texas  Court. 
no  actual  hazard  was  even  claimed  to  exist, 
the  only  question  being  that  In  the  opinion 
of  the  government's  "expert"  witnesses  the 
combination  Is  "not  generally  recognized  as 
safe  and  effective"  because  no  evidence  of 
such  can  be  found  in  the  literature  on  the 
combination.  We  can  find  no  requirement  in 
the  law  which  specifies  such  publication  as 
being  legal  prerequisite  to  marketing.  Hun- 
dreds of  exemptions  are  being  honored  on 
drug  combinations  on  which  data  has  not 
been  published,  and  clearance  of  "New 
Drugs",  Is  Invariably  followed,  not  preceded 
by  such  publications. 

4.  Appearing  at  both  trials,  two  govern- 
ment witnesses  (University  people),  repre- 
senting themselves  to  be  "experts",  did.  at 
the  second  trial  contradict  their  own  testi- 
mony as  presented  at  the  first  trial. 

5.  Neither  the  safety  or  the  efficacy  of  the 
individual  drugs  Is  quesUoned,  even  by  the 
Government.  The  charges  are  In  each  In- 
stance against  the  "combination"  of  drugs. 
in  violation  of  121.4  subpart  A,  Food  Addi- 
tives, which  stipulates  that  tolerances  •wUl 
be  questioned  on  food  additives  "that  cause 
similar  or  related  pharmacological  effects", 
and  121.4(ci  which  discusses  chemicals  tn 
the  same  cla.'is.  In  each  case  the  chemicals 
involved  are  unrelated  in  pharmacological 
action  and  any  adequately  trained  chemist 
can  state  with  certainty  that  no  chemical 
change  or  interaction  can  or  does  occur  In 
the  environment  of  application. 

With  reference  to  121.4(c).  no  two  or 
three  of  these  compounds  are.  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  in  the  same  class. 

6.  In  each  case,  B,  V.  M,  demanded  removal 
from  the  market  of  each  product  pending 
clearance  through  New  Drug  and  Pood  Addi- 
tive regulations.  This,  for  drugs  which  had 
been  on  the  marked  in  the  challenged  com- 
binations for  from  five  to  twelve  years,  and 
individually  are  thoroughly  researched  for 
safety  and  etiicicy.  and  scientifically  recog- 
nized on  a  worldwide  basis  in  virtually  all 
the  medical  and  veterinary  medical  Journals. 
We  know  of  no  Instance  In  which  other  wide- 
ly used  and  accepted  drugs,  even  those  justi- 
fiably suspected  of  being  hazardous,  are 
denied  marketing  pending  the  submission  of 
new  safety  data. 

7.  Since  each  of  these  drugs  continues  in 
free  Interstate  commerce  and  available  to  all 
producers,  our  company  only  would  be  de- 
prived of  their  sale  or  use  in  any  chosen  con- 
centration or  combination  by  the  FDA  ac- 
tion. Thus  prejudice  under  the  law  Is  clear- 
ly established. 

8.  Why  were  Pood  Additive  regulations 
suddenly  discovered  to  be  applicable  four  to 
five  years  after  four  of  these  formulations 
were  introduced  In  interstate  commerce? 
Why  were  "New  Drug"  charges  not  filed 
initially  against  any  of  these  products,  but 
added  before  Joint  court  action  against  the 
next  two,  almost  five  years  after  passage  of 
the  1962  new  drug  regulations,  and  only  after 
FDA  decisively  lost  both  food  additive  and 
efficacy  charges  in  the  first  litigation  on  the 
sam.^  combination  of  drugs? 

Why  were  legal  actions  continued  agalast 
four  other  formulations  after  FDA  clearly 
lost  in  the  flrart.,  which,  because  it  Involved 
the  same  combination  of  drugs,  had  even 
then  defeated  the  claimed  FDA  objective  of 
protection  of  the  public  health  against  the 
hazards  of  this  combination  of  drugs?  Note 
also,  that  the  Government  did  not  decide  to 
"question"  the  verdict  In  the  first  case,  by 
appeal. 

9.  One  UrUverslty  (expert)  witness  ad- 
mitted under  oath  that  he  had  for  a  number 
of  years  received  a  regular  retainer  or  con- 
sultant  fee   from   one   of   our   largest   drug 


company  competitors.  Why  does  PDA  use  un- 
questionably prejudiced  •witneeses. 

10.  We,  and  aU  citizens  having  any  knowl- 
edge of  these  legal  actions  were  sickened  at 
the  8i>ectBcle  of  supposedly  rcBpectAble  tJnl- 
verslity  scientists  callously  acting  to  injure 
through  use  of  their  position,  by  using  strict- 
ly "opinion  iesUmony."  obviously  without 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  structure,  uses  or 
effects  of  the  drugs  or  combinations  of  drugs 
they  appeared  to  challenge. 

Do  Influences  such  as  grants-in-aid.  re- 
tainers and  consultant  fees  peUi  by  our  larger 
competitors,  or  National  Institute  of  Health 
grants  controlled  by  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  play  a  part?  Wouldnt  you  wonder? 
And  what  do  the  members  of  the  B.  V.  M. 
Staff  have  to  gain?  Again,  wouldnt  you 
wonder? 

As  a  result  of  this,  we  have  a  soUd  basis 
for  damage  suits  against  four  repreaenta- 
tives  of  four  major  Universities,  and  perhaps 
the  University  too  in  each  case.  This  would, 
even  If  damages  were  denied,  totally  em- 
barrass both  the  Colleges  and  B.  V.  M.  pub- 
licly disclose  that  the  testimony  given  toy 
these  people  at  the  request  of  B.  V.  M.  was 
something  less  than  "the  whole  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth",  and  which  might 
even  result  In  perjury  Indictments  against 
one  or  more  of  these  witnesses. 

Action  In  such  an  area  will  be  a  naily 
mess,  and  will  therefore  be  initiated  only  aa 
a  final  alternative  to  capitulation.  It  Is  very 
unfortunate  that  medical  terms  so  confuse 
our  courts,  that  the  weight  of  government 
prestige  and  that  represented  by  "big  name" 
College  experts  all  too  often  become  the  only 
basis  for  Judgment,  even  though  to  trained 
people  m  this  field  the  testimony  may  be 
recognizably  "slanted"  and  prejudicial. 

11.  Palling  In  efforts  to  present  credible 
evidence  of  even  the  slightest  hazard  reenilt- 
ing  from  combination,  B.  V.  M.  departed  from 
its  pre-trial  charges  to  single  out  one  drug, 
Sodltim  Phthalysulfacetamlde  (at  the  sec- 
ond trial)  and  tosed  Dr.  James  Dollahlte  of 
Texas  A  &  M  University  before  a  Tyler,  Texas 
Jiu-y  to  Introduce  evidence  of  a  "detectable" 
but  unmeasurable  (too  small)  sulfanUamlde 
residue,  which  because  the  latter  is  the  par- 
ent compound  of  all  sulfa  drugs,  and  Is  a 
common  result  of  all  sulfa  drug  therapy, 
could  be  cumulative,  sensitize  the  human 
population  and  cause  all  kinds  of  reactions 
in  as  much  &8  one-third  of  the  human  popu- 
lation, and  even  death  when  sulfa  drugs  are 
subsequently  administered  by  M.D.'s  for  con- 
trol of  human  disease. 

a.  But  this  same  sulfa  drug  was  cleared 
through  new  drug  and  food  additive  regula- 
tions at  least  seventeen  years  ago  by  the 
Scherlng  Corporation,  and  Is  manufactured, 
sold  and  used  by  Innumerable  V£.  Com- 
panies, and  in  a  number  of  other  countrlea. 
B.  V.  M.  knev  this,  and  yet  ImpUed  before 
the  cotut  that  It  was  neir  drug. 

Then,  as  a  result  of  our  app>6als  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  Mr.  Paul  A,  Pumplan, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Legislative  and  Gov- 
ernmental Services  wrote  several  letters  in 
reply  which  stated : 

"Prior  to  the  1962  Kefanver-Harrts  amend- 
ments to  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
proof  of  safety  was  the  sole  requirement  for 
approval  of  a  new  drug.  On  this  basis  the 
firm  was  advised  that  the  existing  formula- 
tions with  the  exception  of  Sodium  Phthalyl- 
sulfacetamlde,  were  not  new  drugs,  but  were 
of  doubtful  efficacy  for  label  claims." 

One  of  the  drugs  we  were  advised  was  not 
new  drxig  by  FDA  was  Sodium  Phthalylsul- 
facetamide. 

Thus  we  see  an  Implication  to  the  respected 
members  of  our  Congress  which  was  absolute- 
ly untrue,  and  can  be  proved  so  by  PDA  cor- 
respondence both  prior  to  and  subsequent  to 
the  enactment  of  the  1962  New  Drug  regula- 
tions. 

c.  This  sulfa  is  shown  In  all  the  selentlflc 
literature  as  having  value  only  as  an  Istes- 
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tlnal  antiteptlc,  btoauae  it  U  so  poorly  ab- 
iorbed. 

d.  Tolerance*  h»ve  been  aet  for  poultry  or 
animal  uae  for  only  two  of  the  very  large  fam- 
ily of  sulfa  drugs,  and  Innumerable  drug 
combinations  m  which  sulfas  are  one  or  more 
of  the  active  ingredlenu,  so  absolutely  no 
foundation  can  be  found  for  the  veracity  of 
Dr.  Dollahites  testimony  in  the  first  place. 

Sodium  Phthalylsulfacetamlde  therefore 
belongs  to  a  broad  class  of  drugs,  most  of 
which  are  far  more  absorbable  and  therefore 
many  times  more  hazardous  than  It  Is.  Action 
should  therefore  be  instituted  against  this 
entire  class  of  drugs,  or  against  none  of  them, 
and  should  be  Instituted  at  source,  not  with 
people  who  buy  the  finished  compound  in 
free  interstate  commerce.  Only  by  "source 
control"  do  you  achieve  any  assurance  of  In- 
dustry protection,  or  guarantee  of  even  the 
slightest  degree  of  protection  of  the  public 
health. 

e.  We  have,  since  this  evidence  wa«  pre- 
sented in  February,  tried  quite  hard  to  per- 
suade Texas  A.  &  M.  that  one  of  two  condl- 
Uona  must  prevail.  First.  If  the  evidence  is 
not  scientifically  valid,  the  result  must  un- 
justly deprive  poultry  and  animal  producers 
of  an  entire  class  of  drugs  which  are  vital  to 
disease  control,  and  in  the  human  field  will 
increase  the  hazard  of  food  contamination  by 
infectious  processes,  a  problem  which  may 
well  outweigh  drug  residue  hazards. 

Secondly  however,  the  sulfa  drugs  have 
been  extensively  used  in  poultry  and  livestock 
for  twenty  or  more  years.  Therefore,  if  the 
evidence  is  scientifically  valid,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  people  must  have 
long  ago  become  sensitized,  still  nothing  Is 
being  done  to  eliminate  the  hazard  to  present 
and  future  generations. 

Therefore,  we  have  at  hand  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  urgency.  Since  we  have  as  yet  un- 
covered no  means  which  promises  to  scien- 
tifically disqualify  the  DoUahlte  sulfa  testi- 
mony before  the  Court,  our  company,  FDA. 
all  our  agricultural  colleges,  all  state  depart- 
ments of  drug  control,  the  entire  drug  in- 
dustry, the  feed  Industry,  and  all  U.S.  hus- 
bondrymen  must  appear  before  the  bar  of 
public  opinion  to  answer  for  either  abysmal 
Ignorance,  or  a  callous  and  unpardonable  dis- 
regard for  the  public  health  and  welfare. 

Our  backs  are  to  the  wall:  We  cannot  wait 
beyond  November  15th  to  determine  the 
course  we  must  follow.  Therefore,  if  clarifica- 
tion of  the  sulfa  drug  Issue  la  not  forthcom- 
ing by  that  date,  we  feel  that  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  situation,  together  with  the  his- 
tory and  present  status  of  these  drugs  In 
poultry  and  livestock  use  should  be  mailed 
to  the  editors  of  leading  publications 
throughout  the  U.S.  We  have  hesitated  to 
date  only  because  of  the  dire  effects  such  ac- 
tion will  have  on  our  industry. 

A  terrific  controversy  will  ensue  of  course, 
for  such  action  will  demand  public  explana- 
tion, which  under  the  circumstances  FDA 
cannot  afford  to  make,  or  will  result  In  loss 
of  confidence  In  another  supposedly  respon- 
sible department  of  government.  Either  way 
It  will  result  In  unwelcome  embarrassment 
to  The  Administration  and  for  this  totally 
misguided  action  FDA  has  expended  not  less 
than  $100,000  00  of  our  tax  dollars,  and  has 
cost  our  company  not  less  than  $100,000.00  In 
costs  and  damages,  which  we  are  Justly  en- 
titled to  recover,  and  will  spend  as  much 
more,  and  coat  ua  as  much  more  In  continu- 
ing the  actions  presently  In  process. 

Therefore.  I  trust  the  virtue  of  our  appeal 
for  your  prompt  and  effective  Investigation 
of  the  legal,  moral  and  constitutional  i  equal 
rights)  aspects  of  this  matter  will  be  under- 
stood and  appreciated. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Nammco.  Inc., 

W.  P    Scott,  President. 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bray]. 


Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased 
to  introduce  companion  legislation  to 
this  bill  and  I  am  happy  to  speak  in  Its 
behalf  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  The 
work  and  study  of  several  years  by  the 
Congress  Is  wrapped  up  in  the  bill  and  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  take  speedy  and 
favorable  action. 

Few  advances  in  the  realm  of  human 
knowledge  have  been  more  rapid  and 
spectacular  than  in  the  field  of  drug 
research  and  development.  Most  persons 
Kcnerally  think  of  the  astonishing  num- 
ber of  "wonder"  drugs  for  human  use 
and  consumption,  and  only  rarely  does 
the  average  person  consider  those  avail- 
able to  promote  growth  and  combat  dis- 
ease In  animals. 

As  I  testified  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce In  support  of  this  measure,  the 
great  pharmaceutical  houses  of  America 
have  made  genuinely  outstanding  con- 
tributions In  the  discovery,  development, 
production  and  distribution  of  drugs, 
serums,  and  antibiotics,  which  have 
raised  the  living  standard  of  all  mankind. 
It  is  a  matter  of  personal  pride  with  me 
that  the  great  firm  of  Ell  Lilly  &  Co.  is 
located  In  my  congressional  district. 

The  Congress  must  make  sure  that 
necessary'  regulations  do  not  become  neg- 
ative restrictions.  Favorable  action  on 
this  bill  Is  an  important  and  vital  step 
to  that  end,  and  I  am  happy  to  give  it  my 
wholehearted  support. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoLiFiELD).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Staggers]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  3639, 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  317,  nays  0.  not  voting  115.  as 
follows: 

(Roll  No.  364) 
YEAS— 317 


Abbltt 
Albert 

Anderson,  lU. 
Anderson, 

Teun. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Ay  res 
Baring 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bevlll 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Boland 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 


Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
BroyhUl,  N  C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cahlll 
C*rey 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Oonte 


Conyers 

Corbett 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Davls.Oa. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Devlne 

Dlckli^on 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Erlenborn 

Each 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 


Farbsteln 

Faecell 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Oallflanakls 
Oarmatz 
Oathlngs 
Oettys 
Oibbona 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Ooodell 
Ooodllng 
Green,  Greg. 
Orlfflths 
Gross 
Gude 
Qumey 
Haley 
Hall 

Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

BChmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawk!n.s 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hollfield 
Holland 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jarman 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jonee,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karsten 
Kaeteiuneler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
King,  Calif. 
Klrwan 
Kleppe 
Komegay 
Kupferman 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Laird 
Langen 
Latta 


Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McPall 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Maae. 
MacOregor 
Machen 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mlzc 

Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Morse,  Mass. 
Morton 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Nacher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Hara,  Dl. 
OUara,  Mich. 
O'Konakl 
Olsen 

O'Neal,  Oa. 
Ottlnger 
Pae«man 
Patznan 
Patten 
Perkins 
Phllbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plrnle 
Poage 
Poff 
PoUock 
Price,  ni. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pryor 
Puclnskl 
Qule 

Rallsback 
Randall 
Rarlck 
Rees 
Reld,  111. 
Reld,  NY. 
Relfel 
Relnecke 

NAYS— 0 


Reuse 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

8t  Oermaln 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thompson,  NJ. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tiernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Whalen 

Wh  alley 

White 

Whltener 

Widnall 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 115 


Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Annunzlo 

Barrett 

Blackburn 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brock 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burleson 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Casey 

Clark 

Conable 

Corman 

Cowger 

Cramer 


Curtis 

Daniels 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Derwinskl 

Dlggs 

Dow 

Dulski 

Dwyer 

Ellberg 

Everett 

Pino 

Flood 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Gardner 

Oiaimo 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Grover 

Oubser 

Hagan 


Halleck 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Hays 

Hubert 

Herlong 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Htill 

Jacobs 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karth 

KeUy 

King,  N.Y. 

Kluczynskl 

Landrum 

Long,  La. 

McCarthy 

Madden 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Michel 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mlnlsh 
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tlonagan 

Morgan 

Uosher 

Uulter 

NIX 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

PeUy 

Ptpper 

Pettis 

Pool 

Purcell 

Quill  en 

Besnick 

Ktuxles,  Ariz. 

Eliodes,  Pa. 


Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roetenkowakl 

Sandman 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Steed 

Stephens 

Strattoo 

Stubblefleld 

Taft 

Teague,  Tex. 


Tenzer 

Utt 

Watkios 

Watson 

Watts 

Whlttaa 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Miss. 

WllUs 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wyman 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Ari- 
zona. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  QuUlen. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Smith  of  OallfomU. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr  Purcell  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Watt*  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Derwinskl. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  King  of  New 
Tork. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Mathlaa  of  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Oubser. 

Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Wataon. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  WllUama  of  MleslMlppl  with  Mr.  Gard- 
ner. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Long  of  LouUiana  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  O'NeUl  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Uoeher. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Reenlck. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mrs. 
Hansen  of  Washington. 

Mr  Casey  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Tenzer. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  WiUls. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Whltten. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Hull. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Eooney  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Stratton. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Kluczynskl. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 
The  doors  were  opened. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


SECRET  SERVICE  PROTECTION  FOR 
WIDOW  AND  MINOR  CHILDREN 
OP  A  FORMER  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  move  to 
suspend  the  riiles  and  pass  the  bill  (.H.R. 
13165)  to  extend  the  period  during  which 
Secret  Service  protection  may  be  fur- 
nished to  a  widow  and  minor  children  of 
a  former  President. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  13165 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
authority  vested  In  the  United  States  Secret 
Service  by  section  3056  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  protect  the  person  of 
a  widow  and  minor  children  of  a  former 
President  Is  extended  untu  March  1,  1969, 
with  respect  to  persona  receiving  such  pro- 
tection on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoLiFiELD".  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

This  bill  was  Introduced  at  the  request 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It 
would  extend  until  March  1,  1969,  the 
period  during  which  Secret  Service  pro- 
tection may  be  furnished  to  a  widow  and 
minor  children  of  a  former  President. 
Unless  renewed,  existing  authority  will 
expire  on  November  23  of  this  year. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  advises 
that  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  her  minor  chil- 
dren still  receive  considerable  publicity 
and  are  sought  out  and  subjected  to  an- 
noyance by  the  idly  curious,  and  remain 
possible  targets  of  the  mentally  deranged. 
The  Department  believes  It  should  be  In 
a  position  to  continue  to  furnish  Secret 
Service  protection  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  and 
her  minor  children  unless  she  declines 
such  protection. 

The  history  of  this  protection  Is  as 
follows: 

Within  a  month  after  President  Ken- 
nedy's assassination  Congress  authorized 
the  Secret  Service  to  protect  the  person 
of  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  her  minor  children 
as  she  might  request,  but  for  not  in  ex- 
cess of  2  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, which  was  December  11,  1963 
(Public  Law  88-195) .  By  Public  Law  89- 
186,  approved  September  15,  1965,  Con- 
gress extended  the  period  of  authorized 
protection  by  amending  18  U.8.C.  3056  to 
provide  generally  that  the  Secret  Service 
might  "protect  the  person  of  a  former 
President  and  his  wife  during  his  life- 
time and  the  person  of  a  widow  and 
minor  children  of  a  former  President  for 
a  period  of  4  years  after  he  leaves  or 
dies  in  ofiQce,  unless  such  protection  Is 
declined."  It  is  this  4-year  period  that 
will  expire  on  November  23  unless  ex- 
tended. The  bin  before  the  House  will 
extend  the  period  of  protection  only  with 
respect  to  persons  receiving  such  protec- 
tion on  the  date  of  enactment;  namely, 
Mrs.  Kennedy  and  her  children.  The 
committee's  action  was  imanlmous. 

The   Secretary   of   the   Treasury   re- 


quests, and  the  bill  provides,  that  the 
duration  of  this  protection  be  extended 
until  March  1,  1969. 

In  connection  with  the  1966  extension 
the  Department  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  protecting  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  her  chil- 
dren would  be  approximately  $210,000 
annually. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  H.R.  13165  be 
considered  favorably  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentlwnan  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hall). 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

As  I  understand  this  bill.  It  would  ex- 
tend the  protection  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  for 
an  additional  17  months  or  until  a  day 
certain,  March  1,  1969.  which  la  about  17 
months  from  the  expiration  date  which 
would  be  4  years  from  the  time  that  the 
original  law  was  passed  by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  extension  will  be 
15  months. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  dlstirvgulshed 
gentleman  know  if  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  the  Secret  Service  responsi- 
ble under  him,  queried  Mrs.  Kennedy  as 
to  whether  or  not  she  desired  this  addi- 
tional protection? 

Mr.  CELLER.  She  did  not  initially  re- 
quest this  protection.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  others  felt  that  she 
should  have  It  for  her  own  protection 
and  the  protection  of  her  children  and 
so  recommended  to  her. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  It  not  true  that  Mrs. 
Kennedy  turned  back  some  of  her  secre- 
tarial help  and  expressed  the  feeling  at 
that  time  that  perhaps  she  did  not  need 
as  much  protection  as  was  being  given 
to  her  by  a  grateful  Oovemment? 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  correct.  All  the 
secretarial  help  has  been  discontinued  at 
her  request. 

Mr.  HALL.  It  does  seem  to  me,  then, 
Mr.  Speaker,  It  would  have  been  well  to 
have  brought  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  some  evidence  as  to  whether  this 
lady  desired  additional  protection  or  not, 
in  view  of  this  other  information  wherein 
she  did  quite  thoughtfully  consider  the 
taxpayers'  money  and  her  own  circum- 
stances in  discontinuing  her  secretarial 
staff. 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  Is  very  natural,  I 
think,  for  a  lady  of  the  sensibilities  of 
Mrs.  Kennedy  not  to  swx»pt  protection. 
She  is  a  courageous  lady,  and  she  did  not 
ask  expressly  for  this  protection.  How- 
ever, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  de- 
cided that  protection  is  actually  needed 
and  persuaded  her  to  accept  his  Judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  With  respect  to  the 
amounts  which  have  been  heretofore 
previously  appropriated  for  office  and 
staff,  Mrs.  Kennedy  did  express  to  the 
administration  and  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress a  desire  that  the  amount  which 
was  put  in  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
this  year  of  around  $30,000  be  deleted. 
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So.  on  that  basis,  of  course,  it  was 
deleted  at  her  request. 

There  was  no  formal  request  by  Mrs. 
Kennedy  for  protection  by  the  Secret 
Service.  This  request  was  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Because  I  am  convinced  her  children 
and  she  needs  this  protection.  I  filed  a 
similar  bill.  My  bill  would  extend  protec- 
tion for  4  years.  However,  I  support  the 
bin  as  reported. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  legislation  has  been 
recommended,  and  Is  strongly  endorsed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  because 
of  the  continued  threat  of  Injury  to  Mrs. 
Kennedy  and  her  two  children  from  emo- 
tionally unstable  individuals  who  by 
their  letters,  or  their  actions,  Indicate  a 
desire  to  contact  or  injure  one  or  more 
members  of  the  family. 

The  concern  of  these  people  with  the 
Kennedys  does  not  rise  out  of  the  family 
position  as  private  citizens  but  out  of 
President  Kennedy's  tenure  as  Chief 
Executive  of  this  Nation.  The  OflQce  of 
the  Presidency  attracts  the  Interest  of 
a  large  number  of  mentally  disturbed 
persons  each  year  and  prompts  many 
to  seek  to  communicate  with,  or  injure, 
the  incumbent.  To  some  degree  this  in- 
terest adheres  to  members  of  the  Presi- 
dents' fsunilles.  Under  the  circumstances 
of  President  Kennedy's  death,  such  in- 
terest has  attached  to  his  survivors. 

While  undoubtedly  private  detective 
agencies  could  provide  limited  protec- 
tion for  the  Kennedy  family,  none  have 
the  resources  comparable  to  those  avail- 
able to  the  Secret  Service  through  its 
field  oflSces  and  Its  intelligence  division. 
Secret  Service  agents  are  especially 
trained,  as  no  others,  to  afford  such 
protection.  In  addition,  they  have  con- 
tinual and  Immediate  access  to  cla.sslfled 
information  on  conditions  and  develop- 
ments which  indicate  potential  danger, 
arrangements  not  available  to  private 
concerns. 

Unless  this  Congress  extends  this  pro- 
tection until  March  1.  1969.  It  wUl  expire 
on  the  22d  of  this  month.  I  urge  that 
the  House  take  quick  action  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  KETTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Of  cour.se  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Con- 
gressman from  the  12th  District  of 
Massachusetts,  and  therefore  the  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  of  Mrs.  John  P. 
Kennedy,  who  resides  now  In  Hyannls 
Port.  I  am  particularly  interested  in  this 
legislation. 

We  all  remember  with  distaste  the 
crowds  of  publicity  hounds  and  curious 
thrill  seekers  who  made  Mrs.  Kennedys 
life  here  in  Washington  most  diflQcult  at 
a  time  when  she  was  bravely  starting  a 
new  life  as  the  widow  of  our  former 
President.  It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  Mrs. 
Kennedy  and  her  children  now  can  find 
the  privacy  and  peace  which  they  desire 
in  Hyannls  Port,  Cape  Cod. 

The  Barnstable  police  do  an  excellent 
Job  of  protecting  my  new  constituents — 
but  they  are  not  equipped,  and  should 
not  be  expected,  to  provide  the  round- 
the-clock  protection  which  the  former 
First  Lady  and  her  two  children  deserve 
and  require. 


We  all  hope  that  a  time  will  soon  come 
when  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  Caroline  and 
John  can  go  about  as  they  please  with  a 
minimum  of  harassment  and  exposure  to 
danger.  Until  that  time  arrives,  however, 
it  Is  our  duty  and  our  privilege  to  afford 
them  such  protection  as  they  require  and 
desire.  H.R.  13165  deserves  our  unani- 
mous support,  and  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  surprised  that  the 
committee  made  no  attempt  to  contact 
Mrs.  Kennedy,  the  beneficiary  of  this 
legislation,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
she  wished  to  continue  to  be  the  bene- 
ficiary of  it. 

It  seems  strange  Indeed,  for  this  may 
be  in  the  nature  of  forcing  something 
upon  her  that  she  perhaps  does  not  want. 

I  am  further  surprised  that  the  com- 
mittee held  no  hearings  upon  this  legis- 
lation to  provide  the  Members  of  the 
House  with  any  Information  concerning 
the  so-called  protection  she  has  received, 
the  scope  of  that  protection,  and  all  the 
costs, 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  expenditures  have 
cost  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  $210,- 
000  a  year,  at  a  minimum.  This  has  been 
going  on  for  the  period  of  4  years,  and 
with  the  extension  provided  for  in  this 
bill.  It  will  amount  to  well  above  $1 
million. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
how  many  more  extensions  are  proposed, 
how  many  more  requests  will  be  made 
of  the  taxpayer^j  of  this  country  with 
respect  to  the  expenditures  in  connec- 
tion with  this  protection? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  eourse.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  any  additional  sums  that 
win  be  asked  for  and  expended  upon 
behalf  of  the  wife  of  the  late  President 
Kennedy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  then,  this  can  go  on 
into  the  indefinite  future;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  doubt  that 
verj'  much.  It  is  my  opinion  that  as 
time  goes  on  the  idle  and  the  curious 
will  dwindle  in  number  and  there  will 
be  less  and  less  danger. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
must  realize  that  this  distinguished  lady 
becomes  a  cynosure  and  is  the  delight 
of  all  observers  wherever  she  goes.  We 
must  realize  that  thousands  of  people 
gather  around  her  and  there  Is  great 
fear  and  intrepldatlon  upon  the  part  of 
all  of  us,  as  she  views  these  thou- 
sands of  people,  not  only  for  herself  but 
for  her  children.  She.  also,  must  feel 
that  fear,  If  not  for  herself,  then  for 
her  children.  I  think  that  In  the  spirit 
of  appreciation  toward  the  gracious  lady 
of  this  Republic,  who  has  gone  through 
so  much  suffering,  we  should  extend  this 
modicum  of  our  admiration  and  grati- 
tude. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  that  I  suspect 
the  children  of  the  widow  of  a  man  who 
has  given  his  life  in  Vietnam,  are  also 


susceptible  to  danger  from  a  mentally 
deranged  person.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
predicted  the  continuance  of  this  legis- 
lation. In  part,  upon  the  fact  that  some- 
one being  mentally  deranged  would  rep- 
resent danger  to  this  family.  Yes,  I  sus- 
pect that  the  widow  and  children  of  a 
soldier  who  fell  In  defense  of  his  coun- 
try In  Vietnam  are  also  susceptible  to 
this  sort  of  potential  danger.  Yet,  we 
do  not  make  any  such  provision  for 
them. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  doubt  very  much  that  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  approve  the  pro- 
tection of  the  beneficiary  in  this  case 
In  her  travels  to  the  skiing  resorts,  to 
the  French  Riviera,  to  Cambodia,  imder 
the  present  circumstances. 

As  I  understand  It,  there  is  also  the  use 
of  Air  Force  planes  in  addition  to  the 
protection  that  Is  provided  under  the 
terms  of  this  and  past  legislation.  I 
would  like  to  have  had  some  assurance 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  that  we  will  not  again  be 
confronted  with  a  bill  of  this  nature.  Ap- 
parently I  am  not  going  to  receive  that. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  the  question  of  the 
air  flight? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  made  some  check  on 
this  flight,  and  her  flights  were  In  almost 
every  respect  paid  out  of  her  own  pocket, 
with  one  exception.  I  will  read  from 
what  was  released  by  the  Department  of 
Defense : 

The  former  First  Lady  was  Invited  by  the 
Head  of  State  to  visit  Cambodia  and  an  Air 
Force  airplane  was  made  available  as  a 
courtesy.  The  one-hour  flight  from  Bangkok, 
Thailand,  to  Phom  Penh.  Cambodia,  was  au- 
thorized by  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
and  all  appropriate  clearances  were  obtained. 

In  other  words,  this  was  only  a  1-hour 
flight  at  the  expense  of  the  Government. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman has  consumed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  surprised  that  under 
the  circumstances  the  beneficiary  made 
the  present  trip  because  Cambodia  today 
Is  a  sanctuary  for  the  Vletcong,  and  It 
may  well  be  that  we  will  have  to 
Invade  Cambodia  In  order  to  win  the 
present  conflict.  At  any  rate  it  is  a 
sanctuary  for  the  Communist  Vletcong, 
who  operate  from  bases  In  and  are  being 
supplied  from  Cambodia.  Some  of  the 
heaviest  losses  occurring  to  American 
fighting  men  have  been  from  Commu- 
nists who  came  out  of  Cambodia  and 
then  fled  back  Into  that  country.  Yes;  I 
am  surprised  that  such  a  trip  would  have 
been  undertaken  at  this  time  to  add  to 
the  burdens  of  our  taxpayers. 

I  am  not  aware,  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, that  the  beneficiary  in  this  case 
Is  exactly  destitute.  It  is  my  imderstand- 
Ing  that  she  has  Inherited  in  one  way 
and  another  a  very  substantial  fortune, 
and  I  wonder  how  much  longer  the  tax- 
payers are  going  to  be  called  upon  to 
provide  continuing  protection  that  she 
herself  might  well  provide. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  question  has  been 
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asked,  and  I  asked  the  question:  Why 
does  she  not  hire  private  protection?  The 
answer  Is  that  private  operatives  cannot 
provide  the  type  and  quality  of  services 
made  available  by  the  Secret  Service. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Michigan. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  assimie  that  in  this  case  we  pro- 
tect this  woman  because  she  is  the  widow 
of  a  President  that  we  could  not  protect, 
and  that  these  children  are  the  children 
of  a  President  that  we  could  not  protect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  we  could  not  pro- 
tect? 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  I  believe  that  we 
could  not  and  did  not  protect  him.  And 
I  would  believe  It  would  be  a  great 
trauma  to  the  United  States  if  either 
this  woman  or  these  children  were  killed. 
The  gentleman  who  is  speaking.  I  am 
sure,  must  be  approximately  as  old  as  I 
am.  and  must  remember  the  Hall-Mills 
murder  case,  and  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  gentleman 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
pause  for  just  a  moment,  I  suspect  that 
I  am  approximately  a  good  deal  older 
than  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  if  he  has  had  occasion 
recently  to  read  concerning  that  case. 
on  the  day  those  two  persons  were  found 
beneath  that  tree  in  New  England,  that 
tree  itself  was  totally  destroyed,  and  re- 
moved that  very  day. 

In  my  opinion  that  is  why  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy moved  away  from  Georgetown 
where  she  wanted  to  live,  because  her 
presence  causing  so  much  traffic  in  that 
neighborhood,  so  many  people  came  past 
that  home,  that  if  she  had  not  had  pro- 
tection then  and  if  that  property  had 
not  had  protection,  then  it  would  have 
been  destroyed. 

I  personally  feel  that  it  would  be  the 
same  type  of  problem  for  her  now.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  Secret 
Service  Itself  makes  the  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  she  can  be  properly  pro- 
tected without  them. 

Personally,  it  may  cost  a  little  money. 

I  would  assume  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  prefer  not  to  have 
this  woman  and  her  children  unpro- 
tected and  killed  or  Injured  in  any  way. 
if  that  amount  of  money  would  protect 
them,  F^irthermore.  the  Secret  Service 
Is  in  a  much  better  position  to  do  this 
since  they  have  the  power  of  arrest  anci 
they  have  many  other  powers  that  a  pri- 
vate guard  service  does  not  have. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  no  one  wants 
anything  to  happen  to  this  family,  and 
certainly  no  one  wants  anything  to  hap- 
pen to  the  children  of  any  other  family, 
be  they  of  high  or  low  degrees.  I  do  not 
think  that  Is  the  issue  here  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  citizens  of 
this  country  have  done  very  well  Indeed 
to  provide  personal  and  worldwide  pro- 
tection for  Mrs.  Kennedy  for  a  period  of 
4  years  and  at  a  cost  approaching  $1 
million.  I  reiterate  that  she  is  not  desti- 
tute. I  urge  that  this  bill  be  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Holifield)  .  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 


[Mr.  Ckller]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  13165. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  Is  not  present 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  302,  nays  11,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 2,  not  voting  117,  as  follows: 


Abbltt 

Albert 

Anderson,  lU. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
A&plnaU 
Ayres 
Baring 
Bat«6 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevlU 
Blester 
Plnpham 
Blanton 
BlBtnlk 
Boland 
Bolton 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Bro'A-n.  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brovhlll.  N.C. 
BroyhiU,  Va. 
Burke,  Muss. 
Burleson 
Burton.  Cflllf. 
Burton,  tTtah 

Bvrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
CahiU 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cbhelaxi 
Colmer 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dawson 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Devlne 
DlngeU 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Duncan 
Edmopdson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards.  Cskllf 
Brlenbom 
Bsch 


[Roll  No.  365] 

YEAS— 302 

E^shlem&n 

Evan.e.  Colo, 

Evins,  Tenn. 

FaUon 

Farbsteln 

FelKhan 

Plndley 

Fisher 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford. 

Wmiam  D. 
Fountain 
FVaser 

Frellrghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fufiua 
Gallflan,akls 
Oarmatz 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Ooodell 
Ooodllng 
Griffiths 
Gude 
Gurney 
Haley 
Hall 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

scbmldt 
Hpnley 
Hanna 
Harrison 
U&rshe 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler.  W.  Va, 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstofkl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Holifield 
Holland 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jarman 
Joelson 

Johnson.  Caiit. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jonea,  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Kar!=t.en 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
King.  Calif. 
Klrwan 
Kleppe 
Kornegay 
Kupferman 
Kuykendall 
Kvl 

KJTOS 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 


Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McClory 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich, 
McBwen 
McPall 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacOregor 
Machen 
Mahon 
MalUiard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
MesklU 
Mills 
Mink 
Mize 

Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Morse,  Mass. 
Morton 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
G'Hara.  HI, 
O'Hara,  Mich. 
G'Konskl 
O'.sen 
ONeal.  Ga. 
Ottmger 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Perkins 
Philbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plrnle 
Poage 
Poff 
Pollock 
Prtce,  ni. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pryor 
Puclnskl 
Furcell 
Qule 

Rallsback 
Randall 
Rarick 
Rees 
Reld.  ni. 
Held,  NY. 
Relfel 
Reinecke 
Reuss 
Rlcgle 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Roblson 
Rodlno 


Rogers,  csolo. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Boudebusb 

Rousb 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

8t  Germain 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scheuer 

Schwelker 

Schweogel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

BlBk 


Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Sullivan 

Taicott 

Taylor 

Thomi>8on,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tieman 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

UllnuLD 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

NATS— 11 


Buchanan  McClure 

Burke.  Fla.  MlUer,  Ohio 

Gross  Scherle 

Hansen,  Idaho  Schneebell 


V&nik 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waidle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Whalen 

WhaUey 

White 

Whltener 

WidnaU 

WUllams.  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Wyman 

"Sates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Stelger.  Art* 
Teague,  Calif. 
Winn 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 2 


Collier 


Dickinson 
NOT  VOTING — 117 


Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Annunzlo 

Barrett 

Blackburn 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brock 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Ohio 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Clark 

Conable 

Conn an 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Curtis 

EtenleLs 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Den*'lnskl 

Dlggs 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulsfcl 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  La. 

Ejlberg 

Everett 

F-asceU 

Fino 

Flood 


Ford,  0«nad  R. 

Gallagher 

Gardner 

Oialmo 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa, 

GTover 

Gubeer 

Hagan 

Halleck 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Hays 

H«bert 

Herlong 

Horton 

Hoemer 

Howard 

Jacobs 

Jonee.  Mo, 

Kellv 

King.  N.Y. 

Kluczynekl 

Landrxun 

Long,  La. 

McCarthy 

Madden 

Mathlas.  Md. 

Michel 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mlnish 

MlnshaU 

Monagan 

Morgan 

Moeher 

Multer 

Nelsen 

Nix 

OT^elU,  Masa. 


PeUy 
P^per 

Pettis 

Pool 

Quillen 

Res  nick 

Rhodes,  Artz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowakl 

St.Onge 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N,T. 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J, 

Urt 

Watklns 

W^itson 

Watt* 

WhJtten 

Wiggins 

Williams.  MlK. 

Willis 

WUson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wydler 


So  'two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof*  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  foUowlns 
pairs : 

Mr,  Boggs  with  Mr    Gerald  R,  Ford, 

Mr.  O'NelU  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Rhodes  of  Arizona, 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Smith  cf  Caltfomla. 

Mr.  WllUs  with  Mr,  Adair. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mrs. 
Dwyer. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Hoemer 

Mr,  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr,  lauczynskl  with  Mi.  Mlnahall. 

Mr,  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr,  King  ol  New  York. 
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Mr.    EcJchardC  with  Mr.   QuUleQ. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Sandmcua. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Wlgglna, 

Mr.  Etlberg  with  Mr.  Mathlaa  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Moeber. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  I>anlela  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Bradeniaa  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  O&rdner. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Barrett. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Mlnish. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Reanick. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Pool. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Rogren  of  Florida  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Multer. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Stuckey. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  ThomiJson  of  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.   Long  of  Louisiana   with   Mr.  Tenzer. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXTENDING  THE  DURATION  OF 
COPYRIGHT  PROTECTION  IN  CER- 
TAIN CASES 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  114 •  extend- 
ing the  duration  of  copyright  protection 
In  certain  cases. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
s  J.  Rks.  114 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  any  case  in 
which  the  renewal  term  of  copyright  sub- 
sisting In  any  work  on  the  date  of  approval 
of  this  resolution,  or  the  term  thereof  as 
extended  by  Public  Law  87-668,  or  by  Public 
Law  89-143  (or  by  either  or  both  of  said 
laws),  would  expire  prior  to  December  31. 
1968,  such  term  is  hereby  continued  luitU 
December  31.  1968. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Sena/te  Joint  Resolution 
114,  if  adopted,  would  extend  until 
December  31,  1968,  the  renewal  terms  of 
existing  copyrights  wWch  have  hertofore 
been  extended  to  December  31,  1967,  by 


act  of  the  Congress,  or  which  would 
otherwise  expire  during  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  object  of  the  legisla- 
tion is  to  prevent  llth-hour  lapses  of 
copyright  protection,  pending  comple- 
tion by  the  other  body  of  its  work  on  the 
general  copyright  revision  bill.  That  bill 
passed  this  House  in  April  of  this  year. 
It  provides  a  longer  term  for  new  copy- 
rights, substituting  life  plus  50  years  for 
the  present  28  plus  28-year  term.  It  also 
adds  19  years  to  the  terms  of  existing 
copyrights.  In  other  words,  the  House 
has  already  passed  a  bill  that  would 
grant  a  longer  extension  to  existing 
copyrights  than  is  contemplated  by  the 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  earlier  House- 
Initiated  measures  were  enacted  at  ear- 
lier stages  of  the  revision  project.  The 
first  was  ensuited  in  1962  and  extended 
expiring  terms  to  December  31,  1965. 
The  second  was  enacted  in  1965  and 
provided  an  extension  that  will  expire  on 
December  31,  1967,  at  the  end  of  this 
year.  The  Senate  informs  us  that  It  can- 
not complete  Its  work  on  the  revision  bill 
during  the  remaining  days  of  the  present 
session,  but  is  likely  to  do  so  early  next 
year. 

Enactment  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
1 14  is  therefore  needed  if  the  purpose  of 
the  earlier  extension  measures  is  to  be 
achieved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  passed  the 
other  body  without  dissenting  voice  on 
October  19.  Committee  action  was  simi- 
larly unanimous. 

Public  hearings  were  held  on  the 
measure  before  the  Copyright  Subcom- 
mittee, at  the  request  of  a  Member  who 
desired  to  be  heard  in  opposition,  but 
neither  he  nor  any  other  opponent  of  the 
bill  appeared. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  favorable  action 
on  this  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  endorse  wholeheartedly 
the  remarks  which  have  been  made  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin   TMr.  KASTENMEIER  1  . 

This  legislation  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  major  revision  of  the 
copyright  bill,  the  first  in  half  a  century, 
passed  this  House  on  April  11  by  a  vote 
of  379  to  29.  We  anticipated  at  that  time 
that  that  bill  would  have  been  acted 
upon  in  the  other  body,  that  a  conference 
committee  would  have  been  appointed, 
and  that  those  conferees  would  have 
agreed,  and  the  bill  would  have  been  laid 
on  the  President's  desk  before  the  end  of 
this  year. 

Because  of  some  unanticipated  com- 
plexities and  difflculties  which  arose, 
which  made  action  in  the  other  body  a 
little  tardy,  it  is  necessary  in  order  to 
preserve  the  equities  to  extend  the  re- 
newal copyrights  now  outstanding  until 
December  31.  1968.  This  involves  alto- 
gether some  58,000  copyrights  now  in 
their  renewal  term. 

I  hasten  to  add.  however,  that  this 
extension  will  not  confer  upon  the  hold- 
ers of  those  copyrights  any  greater  bene- 
fits than  those  which  all  other  holders  of 
copyrights   at   their  renewal  t?rm  will 


receive  from  the  major  revision  which 
finally  becomes  law,  and  this  we  confi- 
dently expect  to  happen  early  in  the  next 
session  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  Members  on  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr,  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  . 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
highly  appropriate  and  necessary  legis- 
lation. Without  it,  58,000  copyrights  will 
fall  into  the  public  domain,  solely  be- 
cause the  Senate  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  complete  Its  work  on  the  copyright  re- 
vision bill  which  this  committee  reported 
and  which  passed  the  House  on  April  11. 

Among  the  copyrights  that  would  thus 
be  lost  if  this  measure  Is  not  enacted  be- 
fore adjournment  of  the  present  session 
are  such  valuable  old  favorites  as  "Alex- 
ander's Ragtime  Band,"  "Down  by  the 
Old  Mill  Stream,"  "I  Wonder  Who's 
Klissing  Her  Now,"  "Shine  On  Harvest 
Moon."  "By  the  Light  of  the  Silvery 
Moon,"  and  "Take  Me  Out  to  the  Ball- 
game." 

As  our  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeeer]  points 
out,  the  Joint  resolution  would  grant  an 
additional  1-year  interim  renewal  of  the 
terms  of  copyrights  which  would  other- 
wise expire  during  1968.  Its  enact- 
ment will  permit  the  Senate  to  complete 
its  work  on  the  House-passed  revision 
bill  during  the  coming  second  session  of 
the  present  90th  Congress.  It  will  be  the 
third  of  such  extensions  that  have  been 
enacted  in  recent  years  in  an  effort  to 
assure  all  copyright  owners  of  the  bene- 
fit of  the  increased  term  which  is  pro- 
vided by  the  bill  which  passed  the  House 
and  is  pending  in  the  Senate. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  support  the 
measure.     

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  good  friend  from  Wisconsin  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time  I  want  to  express  my 
liigh  regard  for  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin and  also  for  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  I  hope  they  will  not  take  un- 
kindly what  I  say  in  opposition  to  this 
particular  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  begin  perhaps  by  asking 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  KASTENMEIER]  as  to  Whether 
reports  were  solicited  on  this  bill  from 
the  Department  of  Justice? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  No  department 
reports  were  solicited  other  than  from 
the  Register  of  Copyrights.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  had  had  ample  time 
to  express  itself  on  the  general  copyright 
revision,  and  may  I  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man that  their  views  expressed  bVa.  years 
ago  have  changed  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  like  to  point  oui 
to  my  good  friend  from  Wisconsin  that 
in  1962  the  Department  of  Justice  ex- 
pressed strong  opposition  to  this  particu- 
lar kind  of  legislation,  and  pointed  out 
that  we  are  essentially  conferring  addl- 
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tlonal  rights  not  contemplated  by  law. 
nor  sanctioned  by  practice,  and  not  re- 
quired by  any  reasonable  protection 
legitimate  of  interest  of  those  persons 
who  are  the  holders  of  copyrights. 

I  do  not  want  to  burden  the  body  by 
telling  how  old  many  of  these  copyrights 
are.  or  how  long  they  have  been  in  ef- 
fect, but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  this 
legislation  is  special  interest  legislation. 
It  seeks  to  extend  large  numbers  of  exist- 
ing copyrights  often  of  hoary  and  ancient 
vintage,  it  would  extend  copyrights  al- 
ready several  times  extended,  and  would 
prevent  realization  of  the  intention  of  the 
framers  of  the  original  copyright  act, 
that  on  expiration  of  the  appropriate 
period  that  copjrrights  revert  to  the  pub- 
lic domain.  This  legislation  as  a  matter 
of  public  policy  Is  very  bad.  This  estab- 
lishes a  new  copyright  policy  that  is  not 
In  conformity  with  the  requirements  of 
the  American  people  that  knowledge  and 
Information  should  flow  freely,  and  that 
those  works  of  literary  value  and  genius 
should  be  protected  for  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time  because  of  the  need  to 
stimulate  and  to  encourage  the  contribu- 
tion of  those  who  participate  In  the  crea- 
tive arts. 

What  Is  happening  here  Is  this  Con- 
gress is  being  asked  to  extend  something 
which  would  otherwise  revert  to  the  pub- 
lic domain.  We  are  being  asked,  in  this 
legislation  before  us.  to  sanctify  some- 
thing as  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
copyright  holder  when,  in  fact,  we  should 
be  permitting  it  to  revert  to  the  public 
domain. 

There  is  no  justification  for  this.  The 
Department  of  Justice  which  has  always 
expressed  opposition  to  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation was  not  asked  to  assert  Its  views. 
Not  a  single  department  downtown  has 
been  solicited  for  Its  views. 

This  body  passed  legislation  not  long 
ago  which  is  not  going  to  see  the  light  of 
day  In  the  other  body,  and  which  I  rather 
expect  is  going  to  die.  But  yet  we  are 
being  called  upon  to  extend  copyrights 
for  another  year  on  the  most  tenuous 
grounds  and  on  the  basis  of  the  most  lim- 
ited hearings  which  are  not  now  avail- 
able In  printed  form.  We  do  not  have 
available  to  us  the  Information  of  either 
the  views  of  the  departments  or  the 
reasons  why  the  committee  is  bringing 
this  legislation  before  us  today. 

This  Is  the  sheerest  kind  of  special  in- 
terest legislation. 

This  legislation  Is  not  In  the  further- 
ance of  the  public  Interest  and  is  not 
dedicated  to  protecting  the  rights  of  even 
the  original  holder  of  the  copyright  be- 
cause most  of  them  are  long  gone — but 
It  Is  dedicated  to  their  heirs  and  in  many 
Instances  the  grandsons,  grandchildren, 
and  perhaps  the  great  grandchildren 
and/'or  their  successors  and/or  assigns — 
maybe  three  or  four  or  five  generations 
down  the  line,  affording  them  continued 
Income  from  something  to  which  they 
contributed  nothing  whatsoever. 

This  legislation  should  be  voted  down 
because  it  Is  not  in  the  public  interest 
and  I  believe  there  is  no  justification 
for  it. 

I  thank  my  friend  for  permitting  me 
this  time  to  make  my  views  plain  on  this 
legislation. 


Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 

yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  has  already 
spoken  many  times  on  the  question  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has 
raised.  The  House  has  decided  that  exist- 
ing copyrights  should  be  continued  while 
the  Congress  was  in  process  of  general 
revision. 

With  reference  to  the  copyright  ex- 
tensions about  which  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  complains,  the  House  in 
April  passed  a  bill  wherein  we  said  that 
the  terms  of  such  copyrights  would  be 
extended  up  to  19  more  years. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  we  are  doing  here 
today  is  extending  those  copyrights  for 
1  additional  year  until  the  other  body  is 
able  to  act,  and  presumably  at  least  in 
this  case,  to  concur  in  the  House  action, 
approving  general  revision  of  the  copy- 
right law. 

CENXSAL    LEAVX    TO    EXTEND    SEMARKS 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unEinl- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  80  may  extend  their  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Holifield)  .  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  KASTENMEIER]  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  114. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  308.  nays  6,  not  voting  117,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  366] 


Abbltt 
Albert 

Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews. 
N  Dak 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Baring 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevlU 
Bleeter 
Blrigliam 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Bow 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burke,  Mass 
Burleson 


YEAS— 308 

Burton.  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
BuFh 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
CahUl 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohclan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davl.s,  Wis 
Dawson 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dole 

Donobue 
Dorn 
Dowdy 


Downing 

Duncan 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Edwards.  La. 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Elshleman 

Evans.  Colo 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Parbsteln 

Pascell 

Pelghan 

Plndley 

PIsher 

Flynt 

Foley 

Fountain 

Praser 

Frellnghuysen 

Prtedel 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqiia 

Oallflanakls 

Oarmatz 

Oa  things 

Oettys 

Gibbons 

OUbert 

Gonzalez 

GoodeU 

Ooodllng 

Green.  Oreg. 

Griffiths 


Gross 

Gude 

Oumey 

Haley 

HaU 

Halpem 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

Bchmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wa&h 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hechler,  W  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hollfleld 
Hull 

Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jarman 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jonee,  N.C. 
Karsten 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Klrwan 
Kleppe 
Komegay 
Kupferman 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
KyroB 
Laird 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Long,  Md. 
Lukens 
McClory 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McBwen 
McPall 
McMlUan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 


Dingell 
Ford, 
wmiamD. 


MacOregor 

Mac  hen 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas,  OalU. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

MeskUl 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mink 

Minsh&ll 

Mize 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Moss 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N,Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nichols 

O'Hara,  HI. 

CHara,  Mich. 

O'Konekl 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Gs 

Ottlnger 

Pasanan 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Phil  bin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poff 

PoUock 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

PucloAkl 

Qule 

BaUsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reld,  ni. 

Reld,  N.T. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Reuse 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roudebusb 

NATS— 6 

Karth  Nedzl 

Morris,  N.  Uex.  Roberts 


Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Satterfield 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Scbweogel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Bikes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steiger,  Anz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taloott 

T»ylOT 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wla. 

Tleman 

Tuck 

Tunney 

UdaU 

Xniman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jact 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

W  ampler 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

WldnaU 

Wllliamm,P&. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

woiir 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Tatea 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 117 


Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson,  ni. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Barrett 
Bates 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
BoUlng 
Bolton 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Ohio 
Button 
B\Tne.  Pa. 
Clark 
Conable 
Corman 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Curtis 
Daniels 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 


Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

EUberg 

Everett 

Flno 

Flood 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Gallagher 

Gardner 

Olalmo 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Orover 

Oubeer 

Hagan 

HaUeck 

Hardy 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hebert 

Herlong 

Holland 

Horton 

Hoemer 

Howard 

Jacobs 

Jones,  Mo, 


KeUy 

King.  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

Kluczynskl 

Landrum 

Long.  La 

McCarthy 

Madden 

Mathlaa,  Md. 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mlnlah 

Monagan 

Morgaa 

Uoehar 

Uultei 

Nelsen 

mx 

OTtelU.  Mass. 

PeUy 
Pepper 
Pettis 
Pool 
Purcell 
Quill  en 
Resnlck 
Rhodea,  Aria. 
Rhodes.  Pa. 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Ronan 
Rooney,  Pa 
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Rostenkowskl 

Stubbleaeld 

wmtten 

St.  Onge 

Taft 

Wlgglna 

Sandman 

Teague,  Tex. 

Williams.  Miss 

Baylor 

Tenzer 

WlUls 

Smith,  Calif, 

Thompson,  N  J 

.WlLson, 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Utt 

Charles  H. 

Steed 

Watklns 

Wnght 

Stephens 

Watson 

Wydler 

Stratton 

Watts 

So  (two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  Cleric  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.   Hubert   with   Mr.   Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
California. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Halleck. 

Mr,  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Wlgglna. 

Mr  Morgan  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Mlntah  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Oubeer. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  DlinolB. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Hoemer. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mrs. 
Bolton. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Herlong  with   Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr  Mosher, 

Mr,  Andersen  of  Tennesseee  with  Mr. 
QuUlen. 

Mr,  Adams  with  Mr.  Nelsen 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Mathias  of  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  Abemethy  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr  Nix  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Multer. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mr.  Hays. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Pool. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Everett. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Watts. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Ronan. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Holland. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TRANSPORTATION  OP  HOUSE 
TRAILERS  AND  MOBILE  DWELL- 
INGS OF  MEiMBERS  OP  UNI- 
FORMED SERVICES 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  3982)  to  amend  section  409  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  transportation  of  house  trailers  and 
mobile  dwellings  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
text  of  section  409  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretaries  concerned  and  In  place  of  the 
transportation  of  baggage  and  household 
effects,  a  member,  or  in  the  case  of  his  death 
his  dependent,  who  would  otherwise  be  en- 
titled to  transportation  of  baggage  and 
household  effects  under  section  406  of  this 
title  may  transport  a  house  trailer  or  mobile 
dwelling  within  the  continental  United 
States,  within  Alaska,  or  between  the  conti- 
nental United  States  and  Alaska,  for  use  as  a 
residence  by  one  of  the  following  means — 

"(1)  transport  the  trailer  or  dwelling  and 
receive  a  monetary  allowance  In  place  of 
transportation  at  a  rate  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretaries  concerned,  but  not  more  than 
30  cents  a  mile; 

"(2)  deliver  the  trailer  or  dwelling  to  an 
agent  of  the  United  States  for  transportation 
by  the  United  States  or  by  commercial 
means;  or 

"(3)  transport  the  trailer  or  dwelling  by 
commercial  means  and  be  reimbursed  by  the 
United  States  for  the  expense.  Including  the 
expenses  of  necessary  tolls,  charges,  and  per- 
mit fees. 

However,  the  cost  of  transportation  under 
clause  (2)  or  the  reimbursement  under 
clause  (3)  may  not  be  more  than  the  cost  of 
transporting  the  maximum  weight  allow- 
ance of  baggage  and  household  effects  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretaries  concerried  for  the 
member  or  his  dependent.  Any  payment  au- 
thorized by  this  section  may  be  made  In  ad- 
vance of  the  transportation  concerned.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  'continental 
United  States'  means  the  forty-eight  con- 
tiguous States  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 

"(b)  Under  regulations  prescrlt>ed  by  the 
Secretaries  concerned,  a  member  who  is 
ordered  to  make  a  change  of  permanent  sta- 
tion from  a  place  inside,  to  a  place  outside, 
or  from  a  place  outside,  to  a  place  Inside,  the 
continental  United  States  or  Alaska  la  en- 
titled to  both  the  transportation  of  his  house 
trailer  or  mobile  dwelling  and  the  trans- 
partation  of  his  baggage  and  household 
effects  within  the  continental  United  States 
or  Alaska.  However,  the  total  cost  of  moving 
his  baggage  and  household  effects  and  his 
house  trailer  or  mobile  dwelling  within  the 
continental  United  States  or  Alaska  may  not 
be  more  than  the  cost  of  transporting  the 
maximum  weight  allowance  of  baggage  and 
household  effects  authorized  for  the  member 
or  his  dependent  from — 

"(1)  the  old  duty  station  In  the  con- 
tinental United  States  or  Alaska  to  the  loca- 
tion to  which  the  housetrailer  or  mobile 
dwelling  is  transported  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States  thence  to  the  port  of  embarka- 
tion through  which  household  goods  would 
have  been  transported  from  the  old  duty 
station;  or 

"  ( 2 )  the  gpreater  distance  of  either — 

"(A)  the  port  of  debarkation  to  the  new 
duty  station  In  the  continental  United  States 
or  Alaska;  or 

"(B)    the  location  where  the  housetrailer 


or  mobile  dwelling  was  transported  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States  to  the  new  duty 
station  In  the  continental  United  States  or 
Alaska." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  provide  a  fair  cost  to  servicemen  in 
the  shipment  of  both  their  trailers  and 
household  effects  when  a  member  is 
transferred  to  another  duty  station. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  analysis  of  a  sample 
payment,  paid  by  the  U.S.  Army  Fi- 
nance Center,  indicates  that  94  per- 
cent of  the  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
shipping  trailers  must  pay  excess  cost 
averaging  $126.71  per  shipment,  over  and 
above  what  they  might  receive  in  reim- 
bursement from  the  Government. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  be- 
lieves that  the  proposed  legislation  will 
eliminate  most  of  these  excess  costs  now 
borne  by  the  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  and  will  extend  to  them  the 
same  privileges  as  those  received  by 
civilian  employees  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

The  amended  bill  removes  the  present 
limitation  of  51  cents  a  mile  payable  for 
transporting  trailers  when  the  Govern- 
ment makes  arrangements  by  commer- 
cial means.  It  permits  the  payment  of  a 
dislocation  allowance  when  a  trailer  is 
moved  at  Government  expense. 

It  limits  the  allowable  cost  to  what  It 
would  cost  the  Government  to  move  the 
maximimi  weight  allowance  of  household 
goods  and  baggage. 

In  other  words,  it  would  be  under  no 
circumstances  more  than  the  cost  al- 
low: d  a  servic'.man  to  move  his  house- 
hold goods  on  a  change  of  assignment. 

The  bill  permits  a  member  of  the 
armed  services  to  ship  both  a  trailer  and 
household  goods  and  baggage  when  the 
member  is  ordered  overseas  or  returns 
from  overseas,  and  allows  the  member 
to  be  reimbursed  for  tolls,  charges,  and 
permit  fees  when  the  Government  does 
not  arrange  for  transportation  by  com 
mercial  means  and  the  member  makes 
his  own  personal  arrangements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  was  approved  by 
the  House  last  year,  but  was  not  acted 
upon  by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Yes,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  will  be  good  enough  to 
explain  to  me  what  is  the  general  policy 
of  moving  trailers  when  a  soldier  is  not 
being  shipped  overseas,  but  may  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  State  to  another? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  He  is  allowed  up 
to  51  cents  a  mile  for  transportation. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  In  other  words,  we  do 
help  defray  the  cost  of  moving  that 
trailer  from  one  State  to  another  State 
now,  within  the  continental  United 
States? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  That  Is  correct. 
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Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  if  there  was  any 
testimony  presented  before  the  commit- 


tee providing  figures  for  comparison  be- 
tween moving  costs  in  mobile  units  and 
regular  moving  expenses? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Yes;  there  was 
considerable  testimony  presented,  and 
considered  by  the  committee,  and  I  have 
a  chart.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to  ask 


unanimous  consent  to  include  It  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 


COST  OF  TRANSPORTING  HOUSE  TRAILERS  BETWEEN  12  TYPICAL  PAIRS  OF  POINTS  IN  THE  CONTINENTAL  UNITED  STATES 


Width  not  to  exceed  10  teet  6  Jncties 


Width  not  to  exceed  12  teet  6  inches 


Route 


Mileage 


Length 


Lengtti 


35  to  M  feet 
Rate 


50  to  5S  feet 


55  to  60  (eet 


35  to  5Ci  ieet 


5C  to  55  teet 


55  to  60  Ieet 


ToUl 


Rate 


Total 


Rate 


Total 


Rate 


Total 


Rate         Total         Rate        To  a) 


1  Ouant'co,  Va.,  to  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C ^341 

2  Newport,  R  I.,  to  Seattle,  Wash 3,044 

3  Pendleton,  Calit,  to  Washington,  D.C 2,638 

4  Great  Lakes.  III.,  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.- 1,006 

5  Westover  AFB,  Mass.,  to  McClellan  AF8,  Calit 2,970 

i  Fori  Lawton,  Wash.,  to  Fori  ti/lcPherson,  Ga 2,667 

7  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  to  San  Francisco,  Calif 1,834 

8  Fort  Biags,  N.C,  to  Fort  Knox,  Ky |02 

9  Presidio,  Calif.,  to  Washington,  D.C f.s39 

13  Wnehl-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio,  to  Ent  AFB,  Colo 1,181 

n  Carswell  AFB,  Tex.  to  Davis-Monthan  AFB,  ArU 890 

12.  Annapolis,  Md.,  to  Macon,  Ga '»* 

Average - 1,730 


1.61 
.57 
.57 
.56 
.57 
.56 
.57 
.57 
.57 
.56 
.56 
.58 


208.01 

1,735.08 

1,503.66 

563.36 

1,692.90 

1,493.52 

1,045.38 

343. 14 

1.618.23 

661.36 

498.40 

437.32 


0.68 
.54 
.65 
.64 
.65 
.64 
.65 
.65 
.55 
.64 
.64 
.65 


231.88 
1.948.16 

1,714.70 

643.84 

1,930.50 

1,706,88 

1,192.10 

391.30 

1,845.35 

755.84 

569  60 

420.10 


0.77 
.73 
.74 
.73 
.74 
.72 
.74 
.74 
.74 
.73 
.73 
.73 


262.57 

1  07 

364.87 

388.74 

2,222.12 

1.03 

3,135.32 

3.378.84 

1,952.12 

1.03 

2.717.14 

2.928.18 

734. 38 

1.02 

1.026.12 

l,iOG.60 

2,197.80 

1.03 

3.059.10 

3,296.70 

1,920.24 

1.03 

2.747.01 

2,960.37 

1,357.16 

1.03 

1,889.02 

2,  035.  74 

445.48 

1.03 

620.06 

668.22 

2, 100.  86 

1.03 

2.924.17 

3.161.29 

862.13 

1.02 

1,204.62 

1. 10 

1.299.10 

649.70 

1.02 

907.80 

1.10 

979.00 

550.42 

1.03 

776.62 

1.10 

829,40 

1.21 
1.18 
1.18 
1.15 
1.18 
1.15 
1.18 
1.18 
1.18 
1.15 
1.15 
1.16 


412.61 
3.591.92 
3,112  84 
1,156.90 
3,504.60 
3.067.05 
2,164.12 

710  36 
3.350.02 
1,358.15 
1.023.50 

874  64 


.57       283.00         .65    1,118.00        .74    1,250.00       1.03    1,781.00       1. 11    1,919.00       1.17     2.027.00 


Note-  Rates  include  line-haul,  bridge  tolls,  road  tolls  and  taxe 
cliaiges  flagging  charges  (lor  trailers  under  10  feet  6  inches), 
csverage.  Tiailers  exceeding  10  feet  6  inches,  rates  also  include 

per  mile. 

Mr,  PRICE  of  Illinois.  This  table  shows 
the  average  cost  of  shipping  trailers  of 
certain  lengths,  and  trailers  of  different 
widths,  and  from  the  testimony  received 
it  indicates  that  the  costs  were  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  the  allowable  figure  of 
51  cents  per  mile. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Would  the  gentleman 
say.  from  the  figures  that  he  has,  that  it 
would  be  less  expensive  to  move  a  man 
from  one  duty  station  to  another  from 
stationary  housing  facilities  than  In  the 
moving  of  a  mobile  unit? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  right  now,  as  far  as  the 
Federal  regulations.  It  is  less  expensive 
10  the  Government,  in  moving  owners 
of  mobile  homes  because  of  our  not  pro- 
viding adequate  reimbursement  to  the 
serviceman  for  the  cost  to  him.  But  in  no 
case  have  we  allowed  him  funds  to  pro- 
vide for  the  movement  of  household 
articles  in  the  trailer  which  are  in  ex- 
cess of  what  it  is  now  for  any  other  serv- 
iceman by  any  other  form  of  trans- 
portation. 

Mr  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situa- 
tion that  prompted  my  question  is  the 
attitude  of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tar>-  of  Defense  toward  the  approval  of 
mobile  housing  for  the  military. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  myself 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Perhaps  if  Mr.  Reed 
had  a  less  arbitrary  attitude  toward 
mobile  housing  it  would  be  less  costly 
and  would  recognize  the  wishes  of  thou- 
sands of  men  In  the  service  whose  pref- 
erences are  Ignored  by  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  would  say 
that  the  attitude  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  changed  quite  a  bit  in  the 
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s,  turnpike  tolls,  ferry  and  tunnel        Source:  Military  Traffic  Management  and  Tennlnal  Service  Rate  and  Cost  Analrsis,  dated 
permits,  special  hazard  liabihty    Aug  18,  1967. 
flagman,  and  vehicie  at  25  cents 


last  few  years  in  regard  to  this,  and  there 
is  authority  by  which  the  sen-ice  pro- 
vides trailer  court  areas  for  the  installa- 
tion of  mobile  homes. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  >ield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wotild  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
whether  this  bill  will  provide  trailer 
transportation  for  other  than  the  mobile 
imits  that  are  used  for  the  residences 
of  uniformed  servicemen?  In  other 
words,  would  this  bill  cover  the  cost  of 
traiisporting  a  trailer  that  is  used  for 
vacation  purposes,  or  for  hunting  pur- 
poses, or  for  some  purpose  other  than 
that  of  a  residence  of  a  member  of  the 
armed  services? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  No,  It  would  not 
and  the  laiiguage  of  the  bill  specifically 
refers  to  house  trailers  and  mobile 
dwellings.  That  is  specific  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  VANIK.  We  can  be  assured  that 
this  will  only  apply  to  mobile  dwellings 
used  as  places  of  residence  by  service- 
men? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  That  is  the 
language  as  contained  in  the  bill.  In  any 
case,  there  could  only  be  one  allowance, 
so  if  he  received  an  allowance  by  some 
subterfuge,  he  would  not  have  it  for 
the  movement  of  his  household  goods. 
I  think  this  would  preclude  moving  a 
hunting  or  fishing  trailer. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  that  there  could  be  a  substantial 
saving  to  the  Government  In  moving 
these  trailers  and  savings  to  the  people 
who  have  been  using  mobile  homes  if 
the  States  would  take  another  look  at 


their  prohibitions  tigalnst  moving  trail- 
ers at  night.  Many,  many  States  under 
our  Federal  highway  system  have  a  sun- 
up to  Sim -down  nile  and  it  does  take 
longer  to  move  these  trailers  because 
they  carmot  move  during  the  night. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  with  the 
trailers  being  properly  Illuminated  80 
that  they  can  be  identified  and  together 
with  other  safety  factors  so  they  coiild 
be  Identified  particularly  at  night,  it 
does  not  make  sense  any  more  to  have  a 
prohibition  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  nUnols.  That  is  not  one 
of  the  things  that  the  committee  has 
jurisdiction  over  and  we  did  not  go  into 
it. 

Mr,  PUCINSKI.  Since  we  are  going 
to  pay  for  this,  I  think  we  should.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  bill  and  I  intend  to  vote 
for  it.  We  might  ask  the  States  to  con- 
sider taking  another  kxA  at  this  prohibi- 
tion agaii^t  movement  of  these  trailers 
during  the  night  hours  because  thoae 
rules  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  cost 
of  moving  these  trailers. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  understand 
the  gentleman's  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
and  Include  a  letter  which  has  been  re- 
ceived by  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  on  this  pmrticular 
subject  from  a  serviceman  who  is  famil- 
iar with  the  situation  to  which  we  are 
addressing  ourselves  here  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
letter  to  which  I  referred  Is  as  follows : 

NOVEICBB  1,  1S07. 

DSAK  Sa:  As  a  Berrloeman  who  owns  ft 
house  trailer  I  feel  that  something  should  b« 
done  to  help  us. 

As  things  are  now.  personnel  who  do  not 
have  a  trailer  gets  their  household  goods 
shipped  free  according  to  their  rank  but 
servicemen  lilte  mvcelf  Fuffer 

Meet  companies  charge  liX)  per  mile  and 
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tht  government  only  paya  9.51  per  mile,  this 
leaves  $.49  out  of  my  own  pocket  per  mile 
plus  If  a  lead  car  la  required  that  Is  an 
additional  $.25  per  mile. 

I  made  a  move  In  July  from  North  Caro- 
lina to  here  at  Port  Leavenworth,  Kansas  and 
I  wlU  have  to  pay  approximately  9850.00  out 
of  my  own  pocket  and  with  a  wife  and  two 
children  Is  quite  a  bit  even  If  it  Is  spread 
over  6  months  time. 

A  serviceman  without  a  trailer  making 
the  same  move,  gets  his  household  goods 
shipped  free,  he  also  receives  a  dislocation 
allowance  and  travel  pay,  I  only  received 
travel  pay  which  did  not  cover  expenses. 

A  serviceman  who  buys  a  housetraller  la 
making  an  investment  in  something  he  can 
call  his  own  and  when  he  retires,  he  has 
this  Investment  to  use  when  he  finally  de- 
cides to  buy  a  home  and  live  normally. 

Servicemen  who  have  houst  trailers  need 
help  and  they  need  help  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  feel  sure  that  you  and  the  other  distin- 
guished gentlemen  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  could  bring  about  a  great  deal 
of  help  for  us. 

Normally,  I  don't  write  to  Congressmen 
but  I  think  by  my  speaking  out  a  bit  that 
some  good  may  come  of  It  and  I  feel  sure 
that  If  all  servicemen  who  own  trailers  would 
say  the  same  thing. 

Thank  you  for  taking  time  to  listen  to  a 
serviceman. 

Sfc.  John  A.  TRorxMAN. 

Atchison.  Kans. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  rise  In  support  of 
the  bill,  H.R.  3982,  as  amended. 

As  my  distinguished  committee  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Price]  has  stated,  the  bill  as  amended, 
was  unanimously  reported  by  the  sub- 
committee and  by  the  full  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

This  is  the  third  time  that  this  or  sim- 
ilar legislation  has  been  reported  to  the 
House.  In  the  88th  Congress  the  House 
passed  similar  legislation,  only  to  have 
the  other  body  of  the  Congress  amend 
the  bill  by  placing  the  51-cent-a-mlle 
limitation  on  the  transportation  of  trail- 
ers by  commercial  means. 

This  amount  was  not  and  Is  not  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  actual  cost  of  moving 
a  large  family-size  mobile  home.  Recog- 
nizing this,  the  House  last  year  in  the 
88th  Congress,  again  approved  legisla- 
tion removing  the  limitation  of  51  cents 
a  mile — but  limiting  the  allowable  costs 
to  what  it  would  cost  the  Government  to 
move  the  maximum  weight  allowance  for 
household  goods  and  baggage.  The  other 
body  again  took  no  action. 

It  seems  to  me  only  fair  to  the  service- 
man owning  a  mobile  home,  often  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Ctovemment  where 
there  is  liuidequate  local  family  housing, 
that  he  should  be  entitled  to  a  similar 
cost  benefit  as  one  owning  or  renting  a 
house.  It  certainly  seems  to  me  there 
shoiild  be  available  to  him  the  same  rates 
for  moving  his  own  home  as  provided  for 
civilian  employees  of  the  CJovernment. 
This  bill  attempts  to  provide  that  equity. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Prici]  haa  explained  thoroughly  the 
provisions  of  the  amended  bill.  There- 
fore, I  will  not  bore  the  Members  with 
repetition.  I  know  of  no  opposition  to  the 
proposed  legislation  and  I,  too,  ask  for 
Its  unanimous  approval  by  the  House. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
IMr.  Stafford]. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also 
rise  In  support  of  this  bill  and  I  would 
like  to  be  associated  with  the  remarks 
just  made  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  quite 
some  time  our  servicemen  who  own  mo- 
bile homes  have  been  required  to  bear  a 
most  inequitable  burden  whenever  they 
are  reassigned.  The  bill  before  us  today 
will  eliminate  this  inequity  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  supporting  It. 

This  problem  was  first  brought  to  my 
attention  when  several  of  my  constitu- 
ents wrote  to  me  about  their  difficulties 
under  the  present  law.  Following  are  ex- 
cerpts from  one  of  these  letters  which  I 
think  fully  explains  the  hardships  placed 
on  servicemen  who  own  mobile  homes 
when  they  are  reassigned : 

As  It  stands  now,  the  government  pays  61* 
per  mile,  the  military  man  pays  the  rest.  Our 
mobile  home  was  moved  from  North  Rose, 
New  York  to  Quantlco,  In  July,  at  a  cost  of 
62<  per  mile.  The  remaining  11<  came  out  of 
our  pocket.  Our  home  Is  really  small,  we 
couldn't  afford  to  move  a  larger  one  at  the 
rates  the  haulers  charge. 

If  we  lived  In  permanent  housing,  on  or 
off  the  base,  and  got  transferred,  the  movers 
would  come  in.  pack  everything  up  and  load 
the  van.  The  service  family,  besides  this,  geu 
9105  dislocation  pay.  We  trailer  owners  get 
nothing. 

Thank  you  for  reading  this,  maybe  you  can 
understand  why  the  bill  is  so  important  to 
us. 

As  this  letter  Indicates,  under  present 
law  a  serviceman  who  owns  a  mobile 
home  Is  denied  the  dislocation  allowance 
to  which  other  servicemen  are  entitled. 
Further,  when  such  a  serviceman  Is 
transferred  overseas  he  mMst  elect  to  be 
reimbursed  either  for  having  his  house- 
hold goods  transported  to  the  point  of 
debarkation  or  his  mobile  home  trans- 
ported to  this  point:  the  Government 
cannot  repay  him  for  both  expenses. 

Under  this  bill  servicemen  owning  mo- 
bile homes  would  be  entitled  to  disloca- 
tion allowances.  When  such  servicemen 
are  sent  overseas  they  would  also  be  en- 
titled to  recover  the  expenses  they  Incur 
both  In  moving  their  household  effects 
to  the  point  of  debarkation  and  their 
mobile  home  to  a  storage  location  within 
the  United  States.  However.  In  no  case 
would  they  be  entitled  to  reimbursement 
which  would  exceed  the  maximum  possi- 
ble allowance  for  moving  baggage  and 
household  effects  alone.  Thus  they  are 
not  now  being  given  preferred  treatment 
but  rather  are  being  given  the  same 
treatment  to  which  all  other  servicemen 
are  entitled. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 


[Mr.  Phicej  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  3982  u 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  la 
not  present. 

The  Dookeeper  will  close  the  doors 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  319,  nays  0,  not  voting  113,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  367] 


Abbltt 
Albert 

Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Arend.s 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Asbmore 
Asplnall 
Ayree 
Baring 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bevlll 
Blester 
Blngh&m 
Blanton 
BlRtnlk 
Boland 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 

Byrnes,  WLs. 
Cabell 
Cahlll 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conte 
Conycrs 
Corbett 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dawson 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Devine 
Dioklnson 
Dlngell 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
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Edwards,  La. 
Erlenbom 
Each 

Eshleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Fascell 
Felghan 
Flndley 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Foley 
Pord. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Prellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
OaltflanaklB 
Qarmatz 
Qathlngs 
Oettys 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Ooodell 
Qoodllng 
Green,  Greg. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Oude 
Gurney 
Haley 
Hall 

Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
.schmldt 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Ham.'son 
Harshft 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler,  W  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helsitoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hollfleld 
Holland 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hun  gate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jarman 
Joelson 
Johnson.  Calif 
Johnson.  Pa, 
Jona-s 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C, 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Razen 
Kee 
Keith 

King,  Calif. 
Klrwan 
Kleppe 
Kornegay 
Kupferman 
Kuykendall 


Kyi 

Kyros 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McClory 

McClure 

McCiilloch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacOregor 
Machen 
Mahon 
MaUllard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlaa.  Ce.\it. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 

Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
MorrU,  N.  Mex. 
Morse,  Mass, 
Morton 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Hara.  HI. 
OHara.  Mich. 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 
ONeal.  Ga. 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Pat  man 
Patten 
Perkins 
Phllbin 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plrnle 
PoaBe 
Poff 
Pollock 
Price,  ni. 
Price.  Tex. 
Pryor 
Puclnskl 
Puree]] 
Qule 

Rallsback 
Randall 
Rarick 
Rees 
Reld,  m. 
Held.  N.Y. 
Belfel 
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Eeinecke 

SWpley 

Van  Deerlln 

Beiu>s 

Shrlver 

Vander  Jagt 

Eiegle 
Bivers 

Bikes 

Vanlk 

Slsk 

Vigor!  to 

Roberts 

Skubltz 

Waggonner 

RoOibon 

Slack 

Waldle 

Rodino 

Smith.  Iowa 

Walker 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Wampler 

Eooney.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Whalen 

Rosenthal 

Springer 

Whalley 

Both 

Stafford 

White 

Boudebush 

Staggers 

Whitener 

Bouiih 

Stanton 

Widnall 

Boy:.al 

Stelger.  Ariz 

Williams,  Pa. 

R'omsfeld 

Stelger.  Wis, 

Wllfcon,  Bob 

Ruppe 

Stuckey 

Winn 

Ryan 

Sullivan 

Wolff 

St  Germam 

Talcott 

Wyatt 

Satterfield 

Taylor 

Wylle 

Schadeberg 

Teague,  Calif. 

Wyman 

Scherle 

Thompson.  Ga 

Yates 

Scheuer 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Young 

Schneebell 

Tlernan 

2^biockl 

Schwelker 

Tuck 

Zlon 

Hchwengel 

Tunney 

Zwacb 

Scott 

Udall 

Selden 

UUman 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTINO— 

113 

Abemethy 

Flood 

PeUy 

Adair 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

.  Pepper 

Adams 

Fraser 

Pettis 

.Addabbo 

Gallagher 

Pool 

Anderson, 

Gardner 

QuUlen 

Tenn. 

Olalmo 

Resnlck 

Annunzlo 

Gray 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Barrett 

Green.  Pa 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Blackburn 

Grover 

Rogers,  Fla, 

BOKgS 

Gubeer 

Ronan 

Boiling 

Hagan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Brademas 

Halleck 

Rostenkowskl 

Brasco 

Hanley 

St.  Onge 

Brock 

Hardy 

Sandman 

Broomfleld 

Hays 

Baylor 

Brown,  Ohio 

H*bert 

Smith,  Calif. 

Button 

Herlong 

Smith,  NY. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Horton 

Steed 

Celler 

Howard 

Stephens 

CTark 

Jacobs 

Stratton 

Conable 

Jones,  Mo. 

Stubblefleld 

Gorman 

Kelly 

Taft 

Cowger 

King,  N.Y. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Cramer 

Kluczynskl 

Tenzer 

Curtis 

Landrum 

Thompson,  N  J 

Daniels 

Long,  L«. 

Utt 

de  la  Garza 

McCarthy 

Watklns 

Delaney 

Madden 

Watson 

Dent 

MathUs,  Md. 

Watts 

Derwlnskl 

Michel 

Whltten 

Dlggs 

Miller.  Calif. 

Wiggins 
WUllams,  Miss. 

Dow 

Mlnlsh 

Dulskl 

Monagan 

Willis 

Dwyer 

Morgan 

Wilson, 

Eckhardt 

Mosher 

Charles  H. 

Ell  berg 

Multer 

Wright 

Everett 

Murphy.  NY. 

Wydler 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Nix 

Pino 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  psased. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  IMr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Pettis. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  l/ir.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  CTurtls. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachudette  with  Mrs. 
Dwyer. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Broom- 
field. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Grover. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
^^chel. 

Mr.  Corman  with  ill.  Gxibser. 

Mr   Annunzlo  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York 


Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Oray  with  Mr.  QuUlen. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Mother. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  with  Mr.  Smltli  of 

California. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr  DanleU  with  Mr,  Button. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Abemethy  with  Mr.  Watson 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  a-own  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Yoclc. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Taft 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  GlaLmo  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr   Dlggs  with  Mr.  Dow 

Mr    Nix  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Whltten. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  de  la  Garza 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr,  Charles  H,  Wilson  with  Mr.  Mlnlsh. 

Mr,  Miller  of  California  with  Mr,  Rhodes  of 
Pennsylvania, 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Stubblefleld. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  St.  Onge. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Tenzer. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WUUs  with  Mr.  Stratton. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

AMENDING  SECTION  2734  OP  TITLE 
10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
fH.R.  13669)  to  amend  section  2734  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  officers  of  any  of  the  serv- 
ices on  claims  commissions,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  amend  section  2734a  of  title 
10  to  authorize  the  use  of  Coast  Guard 
appropriations  for  certain  claims  settle- 
ments arising  out  of  Coast  Guard  activ- 
ities; and  to  amend  section  2736  of  title 
10  to  authorize  advance  payments  In 
cases  covered  by  sections  2733  and  2734 
of  title  10  and  section  715  of  title  32  in- 
volving military  claims. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  13660 

Be  it  enacted  'by  the  Senate  and  Houte 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
first  sentence  of  section  2734  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  words  "appwlnt  one  or  more  claims  com- 
missions, each  composed  of  one  or  more  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  armed  forces  under 
his  jurisdiction."  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "appoint  one  or  more 
claims  commissions,  each  composed  of  one 
or  more  commissioned  ofOcers  of  the  armed 
forces.". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  2734  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sentence: 
"An  ofHcer  may  serve  on  a  claims  commission 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  another  armed  force 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  his 
department,  or  his  designee,  but  shall  per- 


form his  duties  under  regulations  of  the  de- 
partment appointing  the  oommlaslon." 

Sec.  3.  Subsectioa  (a)  of  secUon  2736  of 
title  10,  U  amended  by  striking  Vm  words 
"as  the  result  of  an  accident  Involving  an 
aircraft  or  missile  under  the  control  of  that 
department"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"under  circumstances";  and  the  caption  of 
secUon  3736  Is  amended  to  read  as  f oUows 
"I  2736.  Property    loss:     personal    Injury    or 

death:  advance  payment." 
and  the  chapter  analysis  of  chapter  163  of 
Utle  10  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended 
by  striking 

"2738.  Property    loss:     personal     injury     or 
death:  Incident  to  aircraft  or  mis- 
sile operation." 
and  Inserting 

"2736.  Property     loss:     personal     Injury     or 
death:  advance  payment." 

Sec.  3.  Section  2734(b)  <3)  of  Utle  10. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(3)  It  did  not  arise  from  action  by  an 
enemy  or  result  directly  or  Indirectly  from 
an  act  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
State*  In  combat,  except  that  a  claim  may 
be  allowed  If  It  arises  from  an  accident  or 
malfunction  Incident  to  the  operation  of  an 
aircraft  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  Including  It*  airborne  ordnance,  in- 
directly related  to  combat,  and  occurring 
while  preparing  for.  going  to,  or  returning 
from  a  combat  mission." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  2734a 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)  A  reimbursement  or  payment  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  out  of  appropriations  for  that 
purpose  except  that  payment  of  claims 
against  the  Coast  Guard  arising  while  It  is 
operating  as  a  service  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  shall  be  made  out  of  the 
appropriations  for  the  operating  expenses  of 
the  Coast  Guard.  The  appropriations  referred 
to  In  this  subsection  may  be  used  to  buy 
foreign  currencies  reqtilred  for  the  reim- 
bursement or  payment." 

(b)  Section  2734a  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  by  the  addition  of  the  fol- 
lowing subsection: 

"(d)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  or  his  designee,  any  pay- 
ments made  relating  to  claims  arising  from 
the  activities  of  the  Coast  Gimrd  and  covered 
by  subsection  ( a )  may  be  reimbursed  or  paid 
to  the  foreign  country  concerned  by  the  au- 
thorized representative  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  out  of  the  appropriation  for 
claims  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  subject 
to  reimbursement  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  MESKTTiT..  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  win  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H  Jl.  13669  amends  three 
sections  of  chapter  163.  "Military 
Claims,"  of  Utle  10,  United  States  Code, 
and  has  the  purpose  of  improving  claims 
administration  and  settlement  under 
those  sections. 

Section  2734  of  title  10  Is  amended  to 
provide  that  a  military  claims  commis- 
sion of  one  armed  force  maiy  Include 
officers  of  another  branch  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  That  section  1b  further  amended 
to  provide  that  the  Secretary  concerned 
may  allow  a  claim  arising  from  an  acci- 
dent incident  to  the  operation  of  a  TJB. 
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aircraft  Indirectly  relating  to  combat 
when  the  accident  occurred  while  pre- 
paring for,  going  to.  or  returning  from 
a  combat  mission. 

Section  2734a  of  title  10  is  amended  to 
authorize  the  use  of  Coast  Guard  funds 
to  reimburse  or  pay  a  foreign  countrj- 
under  the  claims  settlement  provision 
of  an  International  agreement  when  the 
Coast  Guard  is  a  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  That  section  is 
further  amended  to  provide  for  imple- 
mentation of  the  single  service  admin- 
istration of  claims  in  foreign  countries 
by  providing  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense or  his  representative,  at  the  request 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  may 
make  payments  of  claims  relating  to 
Coast  Guard  activities  subject  to  reim- 
bursement from  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

Section  2736  of  title  10  is  amended  by 
deleting  the  present  restriction  relating 
to  aircraft  and  missiles  of  the  section 
concerning  advance  payment  where 
claims  are  cognizable  under  sections  2733 
and  2734  of  title  10  and  section  715  of 
title  32,  so  as  to  make  the  provisions  of 
the  section  applicable  generally  to  cases 
where  claims  are  allowable  under  those 
sections. 

H.R.  13669  was  introduced  to  provide 
for   amendments   to   sections   2734   and 
2734a  of  title  10  which  concern  foreign 
claims  arising  from  activities  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces.  Section  2734.  which   is 
known  as  the  Foreign  Claims  Act,  pres- 
ently   provides    for    the    settlement    of 
claims  by  Inhabitants  of  foreign  coun- 
tries   resulting    from    activities    of    the 
Armed  Forces.  Subsection   (a»    of  that 
act    provides    for   the    appointment    of 
claims  commissions  composed  of  one  or 
more  commissioned  officers  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned.  Since  the  language  pres- 
ently  provides    that   the   commissioned 
officers  appointed  must  be  "under  his 
jurisdiction,"  it  has  been  impossible  for 
a  Secretary,  or  his  designee,  to  appoint 
a  commissioned  officer  of  another  armed 
force  to  a  claims  commission  even  though 
the  nature  of  claims  being  considered  by 
the  commission  might  justify  the  use  of 
a  commissioned  officer  of  that  particular 
service.  It  is  logical  that  the  section  be 
amended  to  permit  such  appointment. 
The  bill  provides  for  two  amendments 
which  will  accomplish  this  purpose.  The 
first  is  to  delete  the  words  requiring  that 
the  Secretary  appoint  only  commissioned 
officers  "under  his  Jurisdiction"  so  that 
he  can  appoint  officers  of  other  Armed 
Forces.  The  second  amendment  Is  to  add 
a  new  sentence  to  subsection  la)  to  pro- 
vide that  such  an  appointment  requires 
the  consent  of  the  Secretary  with  jur- 
isdiction over  the  officer,  and  it  is  further 
made  clear  that  once  appointed,  the  offi- 
cer of  the  other  service  shall  perform  his 
duties  under  the  regulations  of  the  de- 
partment   appointing    the    commission. 
The  opening  sentence  of  section   2734 
states  that  Its  provisions  are  intended 
"to  promote  and  maintain  foreign  rela- 
tions through  the  prompt  settlement  of 
meritorious    claims."    It    was    obvious 
that    the    unavoidable    delay    in    pay- 
ment of  claims  which,  of  course,  must 
await  full  adjudication,  could  in  some 
cases  aU  but  eliminate  the  desired  effect 


of  promoting  friendly  relations  with  the 
nationals  and  countries  affected.  It  was 
thought  that  a  provision  for  a  limited 
advance  payment  would  counter  such  ad- 
verse effects.  In  its  report  on  an  earlier 
bill,  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
pointed  out  that  section  2736  of  title  10 
presently  provides  emergency  payments 
not  in  excess  of  $1,000  in  cases  of  air- 
craft and  missile  accidents. 

Section  2736  provides  for  the  advance 
payment  in  cases  where  a  claim  would 
be  cognizable  under  section  2733 — "Mili- 
tary Claims" — and  section  2734 — "For- 
eign Claims" — of  title  10,  and  also  under 
section  71.5  of  title  32,  which  is  a  section 
patterned  after  the  "Military  Claims" 
section  of  title  10  and  concerns  claims 
ari.sing  out  of  National  Guard  activity. 
The  Air  Force  recommended  that  the 
present  provision  now  limiting  emer- 
gency payments  to  aircraft  and  missile 
accidents  be  made  applicable  to  all 
claims  provided  for  in  those  three  sec- 
tions. In  this  connection,  the  Air  Force 
pointed  out  that  claims  may  arise  from 
explosions,  motor  vehicle  accidents,  and 
other  accidental  causes  which  also  pro- 
duce an  urgent  need  for  financial  assist- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  injured  person. 

A  payment  as  provided  for  in  section 
2736,  that  is,  up  to  $1,000,  would  provide 
authority  to  make  meaningful  advance 
payments  in  emergencies  in  order  to  al- 
leviate hardship. 

Section  2734  presently  bars  any  claim 
resulting  "directly  or  indirectly"  from  an 
act  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  combat.  The  amendment  to  this 
section  is  intended  to  meet  the  problem 
concerning  possible  claims  arising  from 
aircraft  operations  where  the  accident 
might  be  far  removed  from  a  combat 
area  and  still  technically  be  "indirectly" 
related  to  combat.  The  Air  Force,  in  be- 
half of  the  Department  of  Defense,  has 
stated  that  certain  circumstances  exist 
which  now  justify  a  limited  exception 
and  suggested  the  neces,sarj'  language  to 
accomplish  this  purpose.  This  is  the 
language  contained  in  section  3  of  H.R. 
13669.  The  exception  is  to  provide  that 
claims  may  be  allowed  if  they  arise  from 
an  accident  or  malfunction  Incident  to 
an  operation  of  an  aircraft  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  including 
its  airborne  ordnance  indirectly  related 
to  combat  occurring  while  preparing  for, 
going  to,  or  returning  from  a  combat 
mission.  The  unique  mobility  of  aircraft 
is  such  that  the  preparation  for  a  combat 
mission  usually  occurs  at  great  distances 
from  the  target  area. 

As  a  result,  such  a  mission  may  involve 
the  overflight  of  large  areas  of  friendly 
countries  in  going  to  and  returning  from 
the  target.  Damage,  loss.  Injury,  or  death 
to  persons  in  such  countries  has  resulted 
from  accidents  or  malfunctions  of  air- 
craft or  air  ordnance  in  preparing  for, 
going  to,  or  returning  from  a  combat 
mission.  For  example,  an  aircraft  under 
such  circumstances  may  crash  or  it  may 
accidentally  release  bombs  or  there  may 
be  a  premature  firing  of  rockets.  The 
Air  Force  states  that  It  believes  that  clear 
statutory  authority  to  pay  such  indirect 
combat  claims  Is  presently  desirable.  The 
committee  agrees  that  th*s  discrpfonary 
authority  should  be  made  available  to  the 


military.  The  committee  further  notes 
that  this  amendment  can  be  made  with- 
out otherwise  deviating  from  existing 
claims  concepts  and  the  traditional  law 
relating  to  claims  arising  as  the  result  of 
combat  activity. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  concerning  sec- 
tion 2734a  relates  to  claims  settled  pur- 
suant to  international  agreements  of  the 
NATO  Status  of  Forces  type.  Section  4 
of  H.R.  13669  authorizes  the  use  of  Coast 
Guard  funds  for  the  reimbursement  or 
payment  of  claims  involving  the  Coast 
Guard  when  it  is  operating  as  a  service 
in  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
There  is  now  no  authority  for  the  pay- 
ment of  claims  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  arising  under  international 
agreements  which  involve  the  Coast 
Guard.  Section  2734  now  authorizes  only 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  make  reim- 
bursements or  payment  even  though  the 
Coast  Guard  Is  an  "armed  force"  and 
covered  under  international  agreements. 

As  a  result,  since  the  Coast  Guard  op- 
erates in  some  foreign  countries  as  a 
service  in  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  claims  caused  by  its  personnel 
have  been  settled  by  foreign  governments 
in  accordance  with  those  agreements, 
funding  problems  have  been  encountered 
in  paying  the  bills  relating  to  the  Coast 
Guard  which  have  been  submitted  to  the 
military  departments  representing  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  language 
contained  in  subsection  (a)  of  section 
4  provides  the  necessary  authority  for 
the  payment  of  such  claims.  Subsection 
*bi  of  section  4  contains  language  rec- 
ommended by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense which  provides  for  a  cross-servic- 
ing provision  which  is  similar  to  that 
presently  contained  in  section  2734(f  >  of 
title  10.  The  effect  of  this  language  rec- 
ommended by  the  Air  Force  is  to  expand 
the  single  service  responsibility  which 
may  be  exercised  by  one  of  the  military 
departments  in  all  foreign  countries 
where  the  international  claims  agree- 
ments are  in  effect  so  as  to  include  the 
Coast  Guard  when  requested  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation.  The  amend- 
ment provides  that  upon  the  request  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  or  his 
designee,  any  payments  made  relating  to 
claims  arising  from  the  activities  of  the 
Coast  Guard  and  covered  by  subsection 
(&)  of  section  2734a  may  be  reimbursed 
or  paid  to  the  foreign  country  concerned 
by  the  authorized  representative  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  out  of  the  appro- 
priation for  claims  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  subject  to  reimbursement  from 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  The 
committee  agreed  that  this  Is  a  logi'^al 
addition  and  further  notes  that  It  is  an 
amendment  which  Is  consistent  with  the 
first  amendment  Included  In  section  4  of 
the  bill. 

Each  of  the  amendments  proposed  in 
this  bill  is  needed  to  meet  a  specific  prob- 
lem in  the  administration  and  settV- 
ment  of  military  claims.  Since  sections 
2734  and  2734a  of  title  10  provide  author- 
ity for  the  consideration  and  settlement 
of  claims  arising  in  foreign  areas  as  a 
result  of  U.S.  military  activity,  the  im- 
provement of  procedures  for  the  settle- 
ment of  such  claims  are  clearly  in  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States.  The  expe- 
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dltious  and  fair  handling  of  claims  in 
such  areas  will  do  much  to  better  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the 
countries  concerned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yeld? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  bill  make  any 
change  in  the  administrative  settlement 
of  claims  other  than  those  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  related?  I  have  in  mind  fire 
losses  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Will  this 
change  the  limits  of  settlements  in  cases 
of  that  kind? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  No;  there  would  be  no 
change  whatsoever. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  there  be  any  limi- 
tation under  section  4?  I  notice  this 
language  in  the  report: 

In  claims  under  Section  2734  where  the 
claim  Is  found  to  exceed  $15,000,  it  must 
be  certified   to   Congress   lor  payment 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  It  does  not  change 
that  provision. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  present  law? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Yes;  and  it  remains 
the  law  if  this  bill  does  or  does  not  pass. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  will  not  change  the 
limitations  that  we  ordinarily  find  on  the 
Private  Calendar  in  the  matter  of  ad- 
ministrative settlements? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
MeekillL 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
(H.R.  13669)  represents  one  result  of 
the  continuing  effort  of  the  Judiciary 
Claims  Subcommittee  to  Improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  claims  laws  of  the 
United  States.  The  legislation  stems  from 
an  investigation  by  members  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  of  claims  settlement 
activities  in  foreign  countries. 

Under  the  bill,  section  2734  of  title  10 
is  amended  to  provide  that  a  military 
claims  commission  of  one  armed  force 
in  a  foreign  country  may  include  offi- 
cers of  another  branch  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Claims  administration  in  overseas 
areas  has  been  improved  by  the  use  of 
single  service  responsibility  in  certain 
countries.  Section  2734  provides  for  this 
type  of  responsibility  in  subsection  (f), 
and  this  means  that  one  of  the  military 
departments  has  full  authority  for  claims 
settlement  regardless  of  whether  the 
claim  in  a  particular  country  arose  as 
the  result  of  the  activity  of  that  depart- 
ment or  as  the  result  of  the  activities 
of  the  Armed  Forces  persormel  of  an- 
other department.  However,  a  situation 
may  arise  where  the  Army  Is  responsible 
for  the  settlement  of  claims  in  a  foreign 
country  and  a  significant  proportion  of 
the  claims  being  asserted  are  attributa- 
ble to  Air  Force  activity.  It  would  be  logi- 
cal to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  an 
Air  Force  officer  as  a  member  of  the 
claims  commission  which  would  be  called 
upon  to  consider  the  claims,  but  this  is 
not  possible  under  the  present  law.  It  Is. 
therefore,  logical  that  the  section  be 
amended  to  permit  such  appointment, 
and  the  bill  provides  for  two  amendments 
which  will  accomplish  this  purpose. 

The  next  amendment  to  section  2734  is 


to  authorize  settlement  of  a  claim  aris- 
ing from  an  accident  Incident  to  the  op- 
eration of  U.S.  aircraft  not  directly  re- 
lated to  combat  activities.  Combat  mis- 
sions often  involve  overflight  of  portions 
of  friendly  countries.  Damage,  loss,  in- 
jur>',  or  death  to  persons  in  such  coun- 
tries has  resulted  from  accidents  or  mal- 
functions of  aircraft  or  air  ordnance  in 
preparing  for,  going  to,  or  returning  from 
a  combat  mission.  Presently  the  statute 
bars  claims  resulting  directly  or  indirect- 
ly "from  an  act  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  in  combat."  This  bill 
will  permit  settlement  of  such  claims. 

The  bill  also  will  permit  meaningful 
Umited  advance  payments  of  foreign 
claims  in  emergencies  in  order  to  alle- 
viate hardship.  This  provision  was  in- 
cluded because  the  claims  subcommittee 
was  advised  of  difficulties  faced  by  our 
military'  authorities  in  situations  in  for- 
eign countries  when  payment  had  to 
await  final  settlement.  It  was  obvious  that 
the  unavoidable  delay  in  payment  of 
some  claims  which,  of  course,  must  await 
full  adjudication,  could  in  some  cases  all 
but  eliminate  the  desired  effect  of  pro- 
moting friendly  relations  with  the  na- 
tionals and  countries  affected.  Provision 
for  a  limited  advance  payment  will  coim- 
ter  such  adverse  effects. 

Finally,  under  existing  provisions  of 
law.  there  is  no  authority  for  the  pay- 
ment of  claims  arising  under  interna- 
tional agreements  which  involve  the 
Coast  Guard.  This  bill  authorizes  the  use 
of  Coast  Guard  funds  for  the  reimburse- 
ment or  payment  of  Coast  Guard  claims 
when  it  is  operating  as  a  service  in  the 
I>epartment  of  Transportation. 

I  recommend  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MESKILL.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding.  I  would  simply  like  to  ask  if 
tmder  paragraph  <d»  of  section  4  of  the 
bill  H.R.  13669.  there  is.  in  fact,  any  limi- 
tation in  the  existing  law  or  the  intended 
one  rendered  hereby,  that  would  place 
an  upper  limit  on  claims  paid  to  a  for- 
eign country  by  the  authorized  represent- 
ative of  the  Department  of  Defense  out 
of  appropriations  for  claims  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  subject  to  reim- 
bursement by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. It  appears  to  me  that  there  is 
no  limitation  In  this  section  of  tljc  new 
law. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr  Speaker,  wD'  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MESKILL.  I  yield  to  the  g-Title- 
man  from  South  Carolina,  the  chairnan 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  The  amendmeikrf  to 
this  bill  do  not  affect  that  part  of  the 
law.  They  are  controlled  by  interna- 
tional agreements,  I  understand. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  would  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, does  that  international  agree- 
ment remain  the  same  ? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Yes,  it  does. 

Mr.  HALL.  Or  the  limitation  of  pay- 
ments is  the  same  as  in  other  existing 
U.S.  law? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 


his  answer  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  for  jielding. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Pat- 
ten). The  question  is  on  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
biU.H.R.  13669. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorimi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  318,  nays  0,  not  voting  114, 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  368] 
TEAS— 318 


Albert 

Anderson.  Dl. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N  Dak, 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Baring 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevUl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brovhlll.  N  C. 
Broyhill.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
CahlU 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
CoUler 
Colmer 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dawson 
DeUenback 
Denney 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dorn 
Dowdy 


Downtog 

Duncan 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Farbstein 

Fascell 

Pelghan 

Findley 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frelinghuyse. 
Friedel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gali&anakis 
Garmatz 
Gathings 
Crettys 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Goodling 
Green.  Oreg. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Gude 
Gumey 
Haley 
Hall 
Hal  pern 
HamUton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrison 
HskTsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  M«6S. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hollfleld 
Holland 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Huugate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Icliord 
Irwin 
Jamxan 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonaa 
Jones.  Ala, 


Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

King.  Calif. 

Kirwan 

Kleppe 

Komegay 

Kupferman 

Kuvkendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Uoyd 

Long.  Md 

Lukens 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Mahon 
Mailllard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mink 
Mlnehall 
Mlze 

Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morris,  N,  Mex. 
Morse,  Mass. 
Morton 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Myers 
N&tcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Hara,  m. 
O'Hara,  Mich. 
OKonski 
Olsen 

ONeal,  Oa. 
Otunger 
Passman 
Patman 
rotten 
Perkins 
Phil  bin 
Pickle 
Pike 
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Plrnle 

Ryan 

Thomson,  Wis 

Poage 

St  Germain 

Tlernan 

Poll 

Schadeberg 

Tuck 

Polloclc 

Scherle 

Tunney 

Price,  ni. 

Scheuer 

Udall 

Price.  Tex. 

Schneebell 

Ullman 

Prj'or 

Schwelker 

Van  Deerlln 

Puclnakl 

Schwengel 

Vander  Jagt 

Quie 

Scott 

Van  Ik 

Rallsback 

Selden 

Vlgorlto 

Randall 

Shipley 

Waggonner 

Rarlck 

Shnver 

Waldle 

Rees 

Slkes 

Walker 

Reid.  Ill 

Slsk 

Wampler 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Skubltz 

Whalen 

Reifel 

Slack 

Whalley 

Relnecke 

Smith.  Iowa 

White 

Reusa 

Smith.  Okla. 

Whltener 

Riegle 

Snyder 

Wldnall 

Rivers 

Springer 

Williams,  Pa. 

Roberts 

Stafford 

WUson.  Bob 

Roblson 

Staggers 

Winn 

Rodlno 

Stanton 

Wolff 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Wyatt 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Stelger,  Wis 

Wylle 

Rosenthal 

Stuckey 

Wyman 

Roth 

Sullivan 

Yates 

Roudebush 

Talcott 

Young 

Roush 

Taylor 

Zablockl 

Roybal 

Teague.  Calif. 

Zion 

Rumsfeld 

Thompson.  Oa 

Zwach 

Ruppe 

Thompson.  N.J 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 114 

Abbltt 

Flno 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Abernelhy 

Flood 

Felly 

Adair 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Pepper 

Adams 

Gallagher 

Pettis 

Addabbo 

Gardner 

Pool 

Anderson, 

Glalmo 

Purcell 

Tenn 

Gray 

QulUen 

Annunlzo 

Green.  Pa. 

Resnlck 

Barrett 

Grover 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Blackburn 

Gubser 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Boggs 

Hagan 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Boiling 

Halleck 

Ron  an 

Brademas 

Hardy 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Brasco 

Havs 

Rostenkowskl 

Brock 

Hebert 

St  Onk^e 

Broomfleld 

Herlong 

Sandman 

Brown.  Ohio 

Horton 

Satterfleld 

Button 

Howard 

Savior 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Jacobs 

Smith.  Calif. 

Celler 

Jones,  Mo. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Clark 

Kelly 

Steed 

Conable 

King.  N.Y. 

Stephens 

Corman 

Kluczynskl 

Stratton 

Cowger 

Landrum 

Stubblefield 

Criimer 

Long.  La. 

Taft 

Curtis 

McCarthy 

Teague.  Tex. 

Daniels 

Macdonald, 

Tenzcr 

de  la  Garza 

Mass. 

Utt 

Delaney 

Madden 

Watkins 

Dent 

Mathlaa,  Md. 

Watson 

Derwlnskl 

Michel 

Watts 

Dlggs 

MlUer.  Calif. 

Whltten 

Dow 

Mlnlsb 

Wiggins 

Dulskl 

Monagan 

Williams.  Miss. 

Dwyer 

Morgan 

Willis 

Ell  berg 

Mosher 

WUson. 

Everett 

Multer 

Charles  H. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Wright 

Fallon 

Ntx 

Wydler 

So  (two- thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Pord. 

Mr  CNeUl  of  MassacHuaetta  with  Mr. 
Halleck. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  wltb  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Bbodee  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  F^no. 

Mr.  Bays  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Watta  with  Mr.  QuUlen. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Danlela  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  MoOarthy  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Ererett  with  Mr.  Moeher. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr  Taft. 


Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Watkins. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Orover. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr  Gray  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Howajd  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr,  Whltten  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  WUlis  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
Cowger. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Barrett. 

Mr.  Mlnlsh  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Morgan. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  St.  Onge. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Brasco. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  EUberg. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Pool. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Strat- 
ton. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Tenzer. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  with  Mr.  Stubblefield. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING  raOHWAY  SAFETY  ACT 
OF  1966 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (S.  1552)  to  amend  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.   1552 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 404  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  (23  U.S.C. 
401  et  seq.)  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  subsection  (a)  (I)  thereof  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)(1)  There  Is  established  In  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  a  National  High- 
way Safety  Advisory  Committee,  composed  of 
the  Secretary  or  an  officer  of  the  Department 
appointed  by  him,  who  shall  be  Chairman, 
the  Federal  Highway  Administrator,  and 
thirty-five  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, no  more  than  four  of  whom  shall  be 
Federal  officers  or  employees.  The  appointed 
members,  having  due  regard  for  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter,  shall  be  selected  from  among 
representatives  of  various  State  and  local 
governments.  Including  State  legislatures,  of 
public  and  private  Interests  contributing  to, 
affected  by,  or  concerned  with  highway  safety, 
Including  the  national  organizations  of  pas- 
senger car.  btis.  and  truck  owners,  and  of 
other  public  and  private  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, or  groups  demonstrating  an  active  In- 
terest In  highway  safety,  as  well  as  research 
scientists  and  other  Individuals  who  are  ex- 
pert in  this  field." 


(2)  striking  subsection  (a)(2)(A)  and  la- 
sertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  (A)  Each  member  appointed  by  the 
President  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  except  that  (I)  any  member  appointed 
to  flu  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  his  predeces- 
sor was  app>olnted  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term,  and  (II)  the  terms 
of  office  of  members  first  taking  office  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  shall 
expire  as  follows:  Twelve  at  the  end  of  one 
year  after  the  date  such  committee  members 
are  appointed  by  the  President,  twelve  at 
the  end  of  two  years  after  the  date  such 
committee  members  are  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  eleven  at  the  end  of  three 
years  after  the  date  such  committee  mem- 
bers are  appointed,  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  appointment,  and 
(111)  the  term  of  any  member  shall  be  ex- 
tended until  the  date  on  which  the  succes- 
sor's appointment  Is  effective.  None  of  the 
members  appointed  by  the  President  who  has 
served  a  three-year  term,  other  than  Federal 
officers  or  employees,  shall  be  eligible  for 
reappointment  within  one  year  following  the 
end  of  his  preceding  term." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demand- 
ed? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Edmonoson]. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  reported  unan- 
imously by  the  House  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  is  legislation  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Advisory  Committee  which  was  set  up 
pursuant  to  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1966,  and  also  to  revise  in  a  technical 
way  the  limitation  on  the  first-year  term, 
to  make  it  possible  to  extend  the  term  of 
the  members  who  were  appointed  for  the 
short  1-year  period  to  this  committee. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  committee  was 
not  composed  until  April  1967,  and  under 
the  terms  of  the  1966  act  the  terms  of 
these  Initial  1-year  members  would  ex- 
pire in  September  of  this  year  unless  this 
bill  Is  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  makes  It  possible 
to  continue  to  have  available  the  ex- 
pertise of  these  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  in  addition  thereto  to  secure  the 
additional  representation  on  the  com- 
mittee of  highway  user  groups  that  are 
presently  not  adequately  represented  on 
the  committee. 

I  think  the  language  of  the  blU  Is  in- 
tended primarily  to  make  It  a  matter  of 
congressional  mandate  that  organiza- 
tions like  the  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Truckers  Asso- 
ciation and  other  heavy  users  of  the 
highways  have  representation  on  this 
ad'vlsory  committee. 

I  do  not  think  any  additional  authori- 
zation of  funds  is  Involved  In  this  bill. 

The  bill  Itself  provides  merely  for  the 
payment  of  expenses  and  a  per  diem  to 
the  members  of  the  committee.  It  pre- 
cludes the  payment  of  such  a  per  diem 
or  expenses  to  governmental  personnel 
who  are  part  of  this  committee. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  felt 
that  this  was  a  bill  with  merit.  It  felt 
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that  the  highway  casualty  and  accident 
problem  that  we  have  today  is  a  major 
problem  that  demanded  the  best  brains 
we  could  get  as  advisers  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  and  It  felt  that  it  was 
a  mistake  not  to  have  a  congressional 
mandate  requiring  representation  on  this 
committee  of  the  heavy  users  of  the  high- 
way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  feel  that  this  is  a  bill 
that  will  be  passed  overwhelmingly  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  simply  rise 
to  indicate  that  the  minority's  position 
Is  similar  to  that  which  was  explained  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  It  was 
noncontroversial  before  the  committee. 
Therefore,  we  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  supported  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Advisory  Committee 
when  it  was  created  by  Congress.  But  I 
am  opposed  to  this  bill  because  I  can 
think  of  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
this  commission  should  be  increased 
from  the  present  29  members  to  35,  with 
an  additional  expenditure — and  I  want 
to  be  corrected  If  I  am  wrong— I  assume 
they  will  be  paid  as  the  other  members 
of  the  commission  are  pwdd.  So  there  must 
be  an  Increased  cost  either  by  way  of 
travel  or  by  way  of  compensation  for 
the  members  of  this  expanded  advisory 
commission. 

Can  anyone  tell  me  why  there  should 
be  a  35-member  commission?  I  am  sure 
It  is  unwieldy  with  29. 

In  answer  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa and  his  suggestion  that  the  addi- 
tional six  members  are  requested  for  the 
purpose  of  representing  other  segments 
of  the  economy  or  society,  I  would  say 
to  him  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
vacancies  presently  existing  on  the  29- 
member  commission  cannot  be  filled  by 
persons  representing  those  national  in- 
terests that  are  not  now  represented. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  •will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  a  good  point.  I  would  agree  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  place  representa- 
tives of  the  automobile  operators,  the 
American  Automobile  Association  and 
the  ATA,  on  this  Commission  when  we 
get  expired  terms  as  they  develop.  But 
I  think  there  is  only  one  way  to  be  sure 
that  representatives  of  those  organlza- 
zations  go  on,  and  that  is  for  Congress 
to  say  that  there  shall  be  representation 
of  them  on  this  Commission.  This  is  what 
we  are  doing  with  this  bill.  We  are  re- 
quiring that  these  groups  and  these  or- 
ganizations be  represented  on  the  Com- 
mission, and  we  are  providing  that  the 
additional  members  shall  be  appointed 
from  groups  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  but  you  are  adding 
another  six  members  to  a  commission 
that  already  totals  29. 1  cannot  recall  an- 
other commission  of  such  numbers  in  the 
Federal  Goverrunent. 

If  the  gentleman  had  brought  a  bill  to 


the  floor  under  a  rule  so  that  we  could 
offer  amendments  to  it,  I  would  not  be 
opposed  to  specifying  the  additional 
groups  that  ought  to  be  represented.  But 
I  cannot  go  along  with  an  incresise  of  six 
members  on  what  I  believe  is  already  an 
unwieldy  and  unnecessarily  expensive 
commission.  That  is  my  opposition  to  this 
bill. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  feeUng  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  about  the  rule 
was  that  with  a  unanimous  committee, 
with  feeling  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  of 
the  committee  unanimous,  we  felt  this 
was  a  desirable  thing,  that  it  was  asser- 
tion of  a  congressional  feeling  that  we 
should  have  representation  of  our  truck 
operators  and  automobile  operators  on 
this  committee,  which,  incidentally,  is  re- 
quired by  the  bill  to  meet  only  once  a 
year.  It  involves  a  cost  that  will  measure 
in  hundreds  of  dollars — or  possibly  of 
thousands  of  dollars  with  the  addition 
of  these  members,  and  the  committee 
thought  this  was  a  matter  that  could  be 
handled  by  suspension,  without  any  usur- 
pation of  prerogatives  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Unanimity  is  fine,  but  not 
in  this  case.  I  can  see  absolutely  no  rea- 
son for  a  35-member  commission,  and  the 
additional  expenses.  Why  set  a  precedent 
of  35  members  on  a  commission  simply 
to  accommodate  a  situation  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  ought  to  have  taken  care 
of  w'hen  he  appointed  the  29? 

I  hope  the  House  defeats  this  bill,  and 
I  suggest  that  then  the  PubUc  Works 
Committee  return  with  a  bill  that  con- 
tinues the  limitation  of  29  members  and 
thereby  saves  the  taxpayers  at  least  a 
little  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  want  to  know  if 
this  expanded  Commission  on  Highway 
Safety  will  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
trust  fund  or  with  the  Interstate  and  de- 
fense highway  system  that  the  executive 
branch  has  recently  suggested  be  placed 
in  abeyance  as  an  economy  measure,  even 
though  the  funds  come  from  gasoline 
taxes  supposedly  placed  in  a  trust  fund, 
which  would  then  have  no  effect  on  the 
General  Treasury. 

If  so,  I  submit  we  cannot  have  it  both 
ways. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  •will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  this  is  not  in- 
volved In  any  way  with  the  highway  trust 
fund  financing,  that  this  is  an  advisory 
committee  which  is  set  up  to  be  financed 
entirely  out  of  the  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

Mr.  HALL.  But  It  does  deal  with  at 
least  advice  and  consent  to  the  Bureau 
of  Roads  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation concerning  the  construction 
and  at  least  labeling  or  marking,  if  we 
may  say  that,  of  the  highways.  Is  that 
not  correct? 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Its  principal  mis- 
sion, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
is  to  make  recommendations,  to  advance 
ideas,  to  Improve  safety  practices  on  our 
highways,  both  in  terms  of  construction 
and  in  terms  of  the  practices  that  are  fol- 
lowed for  improvement  of  safety. 

Mr.  HALL.  Certainly.  Part  of  this  has 
to  do  with  gradient  angles,  curves,  arc  on 
which  the  roads  curve,  signing,  turn- 
arounds, underpasses  and  overpasses, 
dual  lanes,  and  all  the  safety  factors,  on 
Federal  Interstate  and  defense  highways 
which  have  to  do  with  moving  on  land 
from  one  coast  to  another. 

I  suggest  and  submit  again  to  the  gen- 
tleman and  Members  of  the  House,  we 
really  are  asking  to  have  it  both  ways, 
when  that  construction  Is  plsu^ed  in  abey- 
ance— as  badly  as  we  are  liable  to  need 
these  roads — as  an  economy  measure, 
when  they  are  based  supposedly  on  a 
trusi  fund  gained  from  gasoline  taxes 
paid  by  users  of  the  roads,  and  liot  the 
General  Treasury. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  is  more  Important 
to  be  economical  and  not  add  thie  addi- 
tional per  diem  or  the  additional  mem- 
bers. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is 
on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  S.  1552,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  E\1dently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  252,  nays  65,  not  voting  115, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  369] 
YEAS— 362 


Adams 

Cleveland 

Oettys 

Albert 

Cohelan 

Gibbons 

Anderson,  ni. 

Colmer 

Gilbert 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Conte 

Gonzalez 

Andrews. 

Conyers 

Gooaell 

N  Dak. 

Corbett 

Green,  Greg. 

Arends 

Culver 

OrUUths 

Ashley 

Daddano 

Gude 

Asplnall 

DaviB,  Ga. 

Halpem 

A>res 

Dawson 

Hamilton 

Baring 

DeUenback 

Hammer- 

Batee 

Dlngell 

Schmidt 

Battln 

Donohue 

Hanley 

Belcher 

Dom 

Hanna 

Bell 

Dowdy 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Bennett 

Downing 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Bevill 

Eckhardt 

HaXRha 

Blester 

Edmondson 

Harvey 

Bingham 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Hathaway 

Blanton 

Edwards.  La. 

Hawkins 

Blatnlk 

Erlenbom 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Brinkley 

Each 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Brooks 

Eshleman 

Helstosltl 

Brotzman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Henderson 

Brown.  Calif. 

Parbsteln 

Hollfleld 

Brown,  Mich. 

Fascell 

Holland 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Pelghan 

Hosmer 

Broyhill.  Va. 

Plndley 

Hull 

Buchanan 

Pisher 

Hungate 

Burke.  Mass. 

Flynt 

ichord 

Burleson 

Foley 

Irwin 

Burton,  Calif. 

Pord. 

Jarman 

Burton,  Utah 

William  D. 

Joeieon 

Bush 

Fountain 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Cabell 

Praser 

John.>!on,  Pa. 

CahlU 

PrellnghuyBea 

Jonas 

Carey 

Prledel 

Jones.  Ala. 

Carter 

Pulton,  P*. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Casey 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Blarsten 

Chamberlain 

Puqua 

Karth 

Clausen, 

Oaliflanakls 

Eastenmeler 

Don  H. 

Ga  things 

Kazen 
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Kee 

Keith 

King.  CalU. 

KlTw&a. 

Komegay 

Kupferman 

Kyroa 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long,  Md. 

Lukeos 

McClory 

McClure 

McE>ade 

McDonald, 

Mlcb. 
McP^ll 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacOregor 
Macben 
M&hon 
Marsh 

Matblas,  Calif. 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
MeeklU 
MUls 
Mink 
MlnshaU 
Mlze 

Montgomery 
Moore 
MoorbMul 
MorrtB,  N.  Mex. 
Morse.  Mass. 
Morton 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nichols 


Ashbrook 
Aabmore 
Berry 
Betts 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bray 

Burke,  Pla. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cederberg 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Collier 

Cunningham 

Davis,  Wis. 

Denney 

Devlno 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Duncan 

Goodllng 

Gross 


OTIara,  HI. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Olsen 

O'Neal.  Qa. 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poll 

Pollock 

Price,  111. 

Pry  or 

Puclnakl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Randall 

Rees 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Relnecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Robtson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Rouah 

Roybal 

Rtimsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Oermaln 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

NAYS— 65 

Haley 

Hall 

Harrison 

Hicks 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Kleppe 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

McCulloch 

M&miard 

Martin 

May 

Mayne 

Miller,  Ohio 

Myers 

Nelsen 

O'Konskl 


Schwengel 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tleman 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Wldnail 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wyman 

Yatee 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Ottlnger 

Price,  Tex. 

Rallsback 

Rarlck 

Reld,  ni. 

Relfel 

Roudebush 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scott 

Skubltz 

Stanton 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Vander  Jagt 

Walker 

Winn 

Wylle 


NOT  VOTING— 115 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Arderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Barrett 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Ohio 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Celler 
Clark 
Cnnable 
Corman 
Cowger 
Cran-er 
Curtis 
Daniels 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dent 

Derwlnskt 
Dlggs 
Dow 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 


Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Everett 

Evi.ns.  Tenn. 

Pailor. 

Pino 

Flood 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Gallagher 

Gardner 

Garmatz 

Glalmo 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hagan 

Halleck 

Hardy 

Hays 

Hubert 

Herlong 

Horton 

Howard 

Jacobs 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kelly 

King.  N.Y. 

Kluczynskl 

Landrum 

Long,  La. 

McCarthy 

McEwen 

Madden 


Mathias,  Md. 

Michel 

MUler.  Calif. 

Mir.lsh 

Monagan 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Multer 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nix 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Fettls 

Pool 

QuUIen 

Resnlck 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Ropers.  Fla. 

Ron  an 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

St  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Say  lor 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  NY. 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Taft 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tpnzer 


Utt  Whltten  WUson, 

Watklns  Wiggins  Charles  H, 

Watson  Wiiliams,  Miss.  Wright 

Watts  Winia  Wydler 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
l>airs: 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
California. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Daniels  with  Mr  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mrs.  Kelly  "/Ith  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr  Brock. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr  Hagan  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr,  Gubser. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr,  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Ewen 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr  Utt. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.   Button. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Mosher. 
Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Saylor. 
Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Conable. 
Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Sandman. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Watklns. 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  with  Mr.  Pelly. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Mlnlsh  with  Mr.  Pettis. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr,  Blackburn. 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 
Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Quillen. 
Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Gardner. 
Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  Watson. 
Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Nix. 
Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Eilberg 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Watte. 
Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 
Mr.     Green     of     Pennsylva.ila     with     Mr 
Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Monagan. 
Mr  Willis  with  Mr.  Dow. 
Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Whltten. 
Mr.    O'Neill    of    Massachusetts    with    Mr. 
Tenzer. 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Brademas. 
Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Annunzlo. 
Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Ad- 
dabbo. 
Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  St.  Onge. 
Mr.  Roetenkowskl  with  Mr.  Steed. 
Mr.   Stephens  with   Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Stubble- 
fleld. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Ronan. 
Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Glalmo. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SMALL-BOAT  HARBOR  AT  MANELE 
BAY,  LANAI,  HAWAII 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (S.  423)  authorizing  the  use 
of  additional  funds  to  defray  certain  in- 
creased costs  a.«;sociat€d  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  small-boat  harbor  at 


Manele   Bay,    Lanai,   Hawaii,   and  for 
other  purposes. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  423 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
project  for  a  smali-boat  harbor  at  Manele 
Bay,  Lanai,  Hawaii,  constructed  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  107  of  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1960  (Public  Law  86- 
645 ) ,  is  hereby  modified  to  provide  for  the 
assumption  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
the  cost  of  certain  additional  work  neces- 
sitated by  unforeseen  project  conditions  and 
In  excess  of  the  monetary  limits  authorized 
by  Public  Law  86-645,  at  an  estimated  addi- 
tional Federal  cost  of  $172,000:  Provided, 
That  responsible  local  Interests  make  a  cash 
contribution  toward  the  cost  of  such  addi- 
tional work  In  the  amount  of  $124,845. 

Sec.  2.  Funds  authorized  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 107  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1960,  as  amended,  shall  be  available  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Blatnik]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
briefly  this  is  a  noncontroversial  bill  and 
was  passed  unanimously  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
bill,  S.  423,  which  authorizes  the  payment 
by  the  U.S.  Oovemment  of  $172,000  to 
defray  the  cost  of  certain  construction 
work  on  the  small-boat  harbor  at  Manele 
Bay,  Lanai.  Hawaii,  which  was  neces- 
sitated by  changed  project  conditions. 

When  this  small-boat  harbor  project 
at  Manele  Bay,  Lanai,  Hawaii,  was  ini- 
tially authorized  under  section  107  of  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1960 — Public 
Law  86-645 — the  limitation  on  Corps  of 
Engineers  authority  for  use  of  funds 
under  this  type  of  project  was  set  at  a 
celling  of  $200,000.  This  was  sufficient 
authority  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
under  the  project  as  originally  contem- 
plated. In  carrying  out  the  terms  of  a 
contract  awarded  by  the  corps  for  the 
construction  of  this  project,  the  con- 
tractor encountered  certain  unforeseen 
foundation  conditions.  The  existence  of 
harder  material  requiring  blasting  ulti- 
mately resulted  in  a  greater  total  project 
cost  than  originally  estimated  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  corps  and  the  contractor  have 
agreed  on  the  amount  of  cost  of  addi- 
tional work  necessitated  by  the  changed 
project  conditions,  which  Is  $289,845. 
Based  on  this  Increase  in  cost,  the  total 
project  cost  is  now  estimated  at  $742,845. 
of  which  $372,000  Is  Federal  and  $370,845 
is  non-Federal.  This  additional  cost  for 
construction  of  $289,845  would  be  shared. 
$172,000  Federal  and  $124,845  non-Fed- 
eral— $7,000  is  for  engineering  and  de- 
sign and  associated  costs. 

In  1965  the  River  and  Harbor  Ac^- 
Publlc  Law  89-298 — increased  the  au- 
thorization for  small  navigation  projects 
under  section  107  from  $200,000  to  $500,- 
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000.  The  Manele  Bay  project  would  be 
covered  by  this  new  celling;  however, 
since  the  oriclnal  authorization  for  the 
project  was  limited  to  $200,000  Federal 
participation,  fiuther  authorization  is  re- 
quired at  this  time  so  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  will  have  authority  to  proceed 
w-ith  Federal  funds  under  the  $500,000 
ceUing  in  the  1965  River  and  Harbor  Act. 
This  is  the  sole  purpose  for  the  authori- 
zation contained  in  S.  423.  The  State  of 
Hawaii  has  passed  a  capital  improve- 
ments budget  bill  which  includes  the 
amount  of  $124,845  as  the  share  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii  for  the  additional  con- 
struction work  costs. 

I,  therefore,  strongly  urge  approval  of 
S.  423  to  authorize  the  Federal  share  of 
$172,000  in  order  to  satisfy  the  contrac- 
tor's legal  entitlement  in  this  matter. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  pajTnent  by 
the  U.S.  Government  of  $172,000  to  de- 
fray the  cost  of  certain  construction  work 
on  the  small-boat  harbor  at  Manele  Bay, 
Lanai.  Hawaii,  which  was  necessitated 
by  changed  project  conditions. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  rise  merely 
to  concur  in  what  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  has  expressed  in  support  of 
the  legislation.  There  was  no  opposition 
expressed  in  the  committee. 

I  think  there  might  be  a  couple  of  sig- 
nificant points  worth  making,  the  first  of 
which  being  that  the  work  was  actually 
undertaken  by  contract  In  1964.  This,  of 
course,  was  under  section  107  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  legislation  where  you  actually 
had  a  limitation  of  $200,000  on  a  project. 
If  this  project  had  come  up.  or  the  prob- 
lem had  risen  1  year  later,  the  bill  would 
not  be  before  the  Congress  at  this  time, 
because  the  limitation  was  Increased, 
leaving  the  chief  of  the  corps  with  a  limi- 
tatioa  of  $500,000.  subject  to  his  ap- 
proval. 

I  believe  also  the  fact  that  the  prob- 
lem, as  expressed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  in  which  the  corps  ultimately 
ran  into  some  difBculties  that  they  had 
not  anticipated  and  actually  spent  some 
$7,000  in  engineering  to  evaluate  the 
problem,  that  fact  that  the  State  has  in 
effect  approved  the  project  and  will  par- 
ticipate to  the  extent  of  some  $125,000.  I 
think  our  only  position  is  to  support  this 
legislation  because  the  job  has  been  done 
and  the  money  needs  to  be  paid.  All  that 
is  required  is  the  authorization.  We  see  no 
other  way  out  of  the  dilemma. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  very  much. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS  What  are  we  asked  to  do 
here?  Pick  up  the  check  for  the  contrac- 
tor who  made  the  mistake,  or  what  is 
the  story? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  contractor  did  not 
make  a  mistake.  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers made  the  mistake  In  the  original 
proposals. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  contractor  rely 
exclusively  upon  the  Corps  of  Engineers? 

Mr.    BLATNIK.   They   usually   do   in 


matters  involving  hydrographic  and  geo- 
logical data.  In  the  matter  of  subsurface 
data  the  contractor  usually  depends  on 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  as  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  for  the  conditions  In  which 
the  work  is  to  be  done 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  that  we 
have  $200,000  invested  in  this  project, 
and  the  bill  would  provide  that  the  tax- 
payers put  up  another  $172,000?  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  We  split  the  extra 
cost,  the  overage  which  was  due  to  a 
change  in  the  contract  initially  called  for 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  because  of  an 
underestlmat'on  of  rock  structure.  The 
overage  would  be  divided  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  local  par- 
ticipants on  the  same  ratio  as  the  orig- 
inal project  cost,  58  percent  to  42  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  In  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers has  been  penalized  because  of 
this  mistake,  if  it  was  a  mistake?  I  can- 
not understand  why  the  contractor  did 
not  find  out  what  he  was  getting  into, 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  contractor  pro- 
ceeded on  the  basis  of  what  he  was  as- 
sured by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  were  the 
conditions.  They  both  agreed  that  they 
ran  into  this  hard  rock  all  the  way 
through  the  project 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  did  the  work. 
They  did  underestimate,  or  they  did  not 
adequately  estimate  the  conditions.  The 
contractor  was  not  expected  to  go  behind 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  on  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  does  not  the  con- 
tractor go  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  for 
$173,000  Instead  of  coming  to  our  tax- 
payers? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  contractor  has 
gone  to  them. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  quote  from  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  t3  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee,  in  which  the  Secretary  says : 

The  contractor  was  not  placed  on  actual  or 
constructive  notice  with  respect  to  contract 
funding  limitations  and  must  look  solely  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  payment  of  his 
Just  claim.  The  State  of  Hawaii  was  effectively 
induced,  by  errors  of  the  Federal  Government 
during  project  design  and  cost  estimation,  to 
commit  itself  to  unforeseeable  gross  over- 
runs In  project  expenditures.  The  State  has, 
nevertheless,  shared  in  the  project  far  beyond 
original  cost  expectations  and  is  equitably 
entitled  to  acceptance  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  the  sharing  arrangement  proposed  by 
this  legislation. 

In  other  words,  as  stated  in  this  letter, 
the  contractor  has  already  gone  to  the 
State,  which  has  participated  far  beyond 
what  was  originally  anticli>ated. 

The  total  cost  will  be  $742,000  and  the 
State  will  participate  to  the  extent  of 
$371,000,  and  the  Federal  Government 
will  participate  to  an  equal  amount  of 
$371,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  gentlewoman,  what  kind  of  boat  har- 
bor Is  this?  Is  It  a  yacht  harbor? 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield.  It  is  a  small  boat  hartwr. 
with  a  draft  of  about  8  feet,  for  small 
boats  in  the  Island  of  Lanai. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Who  uses  it? 

Mrs.  MINK.  There  are  no  yacht  owners 
on  the  Island  of  Lanai.  It  will  be  used  by 
the  residents  who  own  small  boats. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  S.  423,  which  would  au- 
thorize the  use  of  additional  funds  to 
defray  certain  increased  costs  associated 
with  the  construction  of  the  small -boat 
harbor  at  Manele  Bay.  located  along  the 
southeasterly  coast  of  the  Island  of  La- 
nai. in  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

I  introduced  a  similar  measure  In  the 
House. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  the 
payment  to  the  contractor  Involved  of 
the  sum  of  $172,000  in  full  settlement  of 
the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  addition- 
al work  necessitated  by  changed  condi- 
tions associated  with  the  construction  of 
the  small-boat  harbor  at  Manele  Bay, 
Lanai.  Hawaii.  Construction  of  this 
small-boat  harbor  was  initially  author- 
ized under  section  107  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1960.  which  carried  a  Fed- 
eral cost  limitation  of  not  more  than 
$200,000  for  small  navigation  projects. 
S.  423  provides  the  further  authoriza- 
tion that  Is  needed  to  enable  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  proceed  with  Federal 
funds  under  the  $500,000  celling  in  the 
1965  River  and  Harbor  Act. 

In  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  con- 
struction contract,  the  contractor  en- 
countered certain  unforeseen  founda- 
tion conditions.  The  existence  of  the 
harder  material  required  blasting  which 
ultimately  resulted  In  a  greater  total 
project  cost  than  originally  estimated  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  contractor 
satisfactorily  completed  the  work,  and 
it  was  accepted  as  of  December  14.  1965. 

Our  Committee  on  Public  Works  is  of 
the  opinion  that  both  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  contractor  acted  in 
good  faith  in  this  matter,  but  that  cir- 
cumstances beyond  the  control  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  prevented  the  con- 
tractor from  recehlng  full  compensa- 
tion for  the  work. 

Since  the  passage  of  S.  423  by  the  Sen- 
ate, the  State  of  Hawaii  has  passed  a 
capital  improvements  budget  bill  which 
includes  the  amount  of  $124,845  as  the 
share  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  for  the 
additional  work  costs,  and  Governor 
Burns  of  Hawaii  has  requested  that  early 
favorable  action  be  taken  on  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
S.423. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  be 
happy  to  explain  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
which  is  to  authorize  additional  com- 
pensation for  unforeseen  costs  involved 
in  the  construction  of  a  small  boat  har- 
bor at  Manele  Bay.  Lanai,  Hawaii. 

This  public  works  project  was  author- 
ized under  section  107  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  of  1960,  which  among 
other  conditions,  set  a  limitation  of  $200.- 
000  as  the  Federal  share,  exclusive  of  cost 
of  aids  to  navigation.  The  State  of  Ha- 
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waii  agreed  to  provide  $239,000  of  the 
estimated  total  project  coat  of  $443,000. 
The  contract  for  this  work  was 
awarded  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
1964  to  Associated  Engineers  and  Con- 
tractors, Inc.,  of  Seattle,  for  an  amount 
estimated  at  that  time  at  $299,520  based 
on  the  Government's  survey  and  plan- 
ning. The  contract  specified  the  types  of 
dredging  and  disposal  that  would  be 
necessary-,  and  also  stated  that  there 
would  be  no  prohibition  to  "the  removal 
of  excepted  material  by  special  means, 
including  blasting,  at  prices  agreed  upon 
and  approved  in  accordance  with  the 
article  of  the  contract  entitled  'Changed 
Conditions.'  " 

The   contractor   encountered   In   less 
than  2  months  hard  substrata  material 
which  had  not  been  anticipated,  and 
notified  the  government  of  this  changed 
condition.  Subsequent  negotiations  led 
to  an  agreement  that  blasting  would  be 
required  for  completion  of  the  work,  and 
the  construction  costs  were  tentatively 
adjusted  to  $376,555.62  with  the  State  of 
Hawaii  agreeing  to  provide   the  extra 
funds.    The    contractor   completed    the 
job  with  an  extension  of  time  by  agree- 
ment, and  submitted  a  revised  contract 
price  far  In  excess  of  the  original  amount. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army  agreed  that 
It  was  the  Corps  of  Engineers  which  was 
"materially  In  error"  in  its  original  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  the  additional  work, 
and  a  formal  agreement  was  reached  to 
the  effect  that  $290,000  would  be  accept- 
able compensation  to  the  contractor  if 
payment  could  be  made  before  May  23 
1968.  The  State  of  Hawaii,  which  has 
already  borne  55.15  percent  of  the  total 
project  cost,  agreed  to  contribute  an  ad- 
ditional share  if  the  total  contribution 
were  revised  on  the  basis  of  the  original 
cost-sharing  ratio  of  the  contract  which 
provided  for  58  percent  Federal  and  42 
percent  State  share.  The  State  of  Hawaii 
has  already  passed  a  capital  improve- 
ments budget  bUl  Including  its  portion  of 
$124,845,  and  S.  423  would  authorize  the 
Federal  payment  of  $172,000  to  meet  the 
unanticipated  excess  cost. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Public  Law 
86-645  has  been  superseded  by  Public 
Law  89-298.  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  1965,  which  set  a  new  Federal  limita- 
tion of  $500,000  on  small  navigation  proj- 
ects, but  this  new  ceiling  cannot  be  ap- 
pUed  retroactively  and  the  Department  of 
the  Army  lacks  authority  under  section 
107  of  the  1960  act  to  settle  the  con- 
tractor's claim  without  special  legisla- 
tion. Approval  of  S.  423  would  place  the 
total  cost  of  the  Manele  Bay  construc- 
tion to  the  Federal  Government  at  about 
$372,000.  still  well  under  the  present 
statutory  limitation,  while  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Hawaii  State  government  in 
this  matter  pegs  the  State  total  cost  at 
$371,000.  or  just  about  50  percent  of  the 
total. 

I  feel  that  my  State  has  shown  ad- 
mirable initiative  in  agreeing  to  bear 
these  additional  costs  which  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  admits  have  been  inciured 
by  its  own  error  in  estimation  of  the 
project,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
agreed  in  his  letter  to  Senate  Public 
Works  Chairman  Jennings  Randolph  : 


funding  llniitaUons  and  must  look  solely  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  payment  of  his 
Just  claim.  The  State  of  Hawaii  was  effecUvely 
Induced,  by  errors  of  the  Federal  Government 
during  project  design  and  cost  estimation,  to 
commit  Itself  to  unforseeable  gross  overruns 
In  project  expenditures.  The  State  has.  never- 
theless, shared  In  the  project  far  beyond  orig- 
inal cost  expectations  and  Is  equitably  en- 
titled to  acceptance  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  the  sharing  arrangement  proposed  by 
rhls  legislation. 
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In  all  fairness  to  the  contractor  and 
to  my  State  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  approval  of  this  bill  to  provide  the 
S172,000  in  Federal  funds  necessary  to 
settle  a  claim  agreed  to  as  fair  by  all 
parties. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works,  who  is  handling  the  bill,  if  hear- 
ings were  held  on  the  House  side.  I  have 
read  the  report  and  I  have  studied  the 
bill,  and  I  understand  there  is  a  report 
from  the  other  body,  but  I  find  no  hear- 
ings for  study  or  perusal  on  the  House 
side,  so  it  must  have  been  in  executive 
session  only,  in  which  departmental  wit- 
nesses were  heard.  Is  this  a  correct 
statement? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  That  is  correct.  There 

was  testimony  given,  in  addition  to  the 

report,  in  executive  session  in  the  House. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 

gentleman. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman,  while  he  is 
on  his  feet,  will  tell  us  why  this  was  not 
included  in  the  regular  public  works 
authorization  or  appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  cannot  answer  that 
offhand.  Perhaps  the  gentleman  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  [Mr.  Clausen]  can. 
Mr.  HALL.  Why  was  it  not  in  the  au- 
thorization bill  or  appropriation  bill? 
We  have  to  authorize,  to  give  the  au- 
thority, as  we  all  understand,  before  we 
can  appropriate. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  not  had  a  public  works  authori- 
zation for  this  biU.  This  is  under  sec- 
tion 107,  which  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Chief  of  the  corps.  All  that  is 
required  is  authority,  and  funds  will 
come  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  continue  In 
opposition  to  this  bill,  because  it  has  been 
specifically  developed  that  the  Pineapple 
Island  is  owned  and  primarily  used  by 
a  private  corporation,  which  is  now  hav- 
ing some  additional  tourist  attractions, 
and  this  small  boat  harbor  is  not  for 
defense  purposes  or  anything  similar, 
but  is  being  funded  while  we  are  at  war 
and  running  a  planned  high  deficit. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  and  I 
ask  the  distinguished  gentleman  again, 
whether  or  not  this  actually  happened 
on  the  basis  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers' 
underestimate  or  whether  it  happened 
on  the  basis  of  lack  of  knowledge  of  coral 
heads  in  the  bay  or  hard  rock  for  the 
channel,  as  required? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  They  ran  Into  working 
conditions  of  solid,  continuous  hard  rock. 
which  was  unexpected,  unanticipated 
and  unknown  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
when  they  described  the  amoimt  of  work 
and  the  estimated  cost.  On  that  basis 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  agreed  an  In- 
creased cost  was  warranted  and  justified. 


Mr.  HALL.  I  have  read  repeatedly  in 
the  report.  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  about 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  agreeing  that  this 
contractor  should  be  foimd  safe  for  his 
additional  time  and  expense,  but  does 
the  gentleman  mean  to  tell  me  that  a 
modem  contracting  engineer  will  submit 
a  bid — and  I  presume  there  were  com- 
petitive bids — for  a  construction  job  like 
this  without  making  test  borings  or  site 
soundings  or  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
coral  head  or  hard  rock  in  any  bay  or 
channel  approach?  If  so,  does  not  the 
principle  of  caveat  emptor  pertain  In  this 
bid  as  it  would  in  any  construction  bid? 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  Not  necessarily. 
I  am  willing  to  respond  to  the  question 
It  Is  a  good  question. 

It  is  not  rigid  policy  or  principle  that 
is  followed  that  the  contractor  would  go 
out  In  some  instances  and  make  hla  own 
determmation  geologically  of  the  sub- 
strata. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  yielded  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  In  this  Instance  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  prescribed  the  work- 
ing conditions  for  the  work  to  be  done, 
and  the  estimated  cost.  The  contractor 
agreed.  All  the  requirements  and  criteria 
were  estabUshed  and  stated  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

There  is  no  basis,  in  circumstances  such 
as  that,  when  the  corps  has  full  authority 
to  authorize  work  and  payment  up  to 
$200,000  at  that  time,  and  now  $500,000, 
to  go  behind  the  Corps  of  Engineera'  fig- 
ures  or  esrtlmates. 

Mr.  HALL.  Of  course,  the  discussion 
of  the  Engineer  limitation  as  between 
$200,000  and  $500,000  is  after  the  fact. 
I  believe  we  can  stipulate  that  between 
ourselves.  It  is  not  pertinent  to  this  argu- 
ment, except  it  is  a  happenstance  which 
developed  thereafter. 

Certainly  we  also  know  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  often  specifies  work  or  even 
makes  estimates  of  tonnages  to  be  moved. 
These  are  stipulated  in  the  contract. 

I  should  think  that  either  the  account- 
able officer  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
should  be  held  responsible  for  such  er- 
roneous figures,  without  core  drillings, 
or  site  soundings,  in  the  area;  or,  that  the 
contractor  should  be  penalized  by  having 
to  pay  this  money,  or  absorb  his  loss.  I 
certainly  do  not  feel  it  should  come  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers,  even  cm 
a  matching  basis. 

I  find  no  fault  with  the  State  of  Hawaii 
in  its  planned  program  to  match  this 
deficit,  except  that  the  hand  is  out  to 
the  taxpayers  of  the  entire  United  States 
of  America,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  yacht 
set,  while  we  are  at  war. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  take  this  time  to  In- 
form the  gentleman  that  the  general 
practice  Is  for  the  contractors  to  take 
the  cost  estimates  and  engineering  data 
provided  to  them  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  to  submit  bids  on  the  basis 
of  that  information.  As  I  understand 
it.  this  was  done  in  this  case. 

The  contractor  in  good  faith  relied 
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upon  the  specifications  and  the  estl- 
niates  and  the  engineering  provided  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  A  contract  on 
that  basis  was  agreed  to. 

It  was  not  imtil  some  months  after- 
ward that  the  contractor,  who  delved 
into  the  problem  more  deeply,  found 
out  that  some  of  the  substructure,  which 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  had  relied  upon, 
was  not  in  the  condition  the  corps  felt 
It  was  in.  He  then  entered  into  extended 
negotiations  with  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  there  was  no  question  in  the 
mind  of  the  corps  that  the  conditions 
were  substantially  changed  from  when 
the  original  contract  was  entered  into. 
They  entered  into  a  subsequent  con- 
tract in  good  faith  with  the  contractor. 

There  was  no  lapse  of  efficiency  on  the 
part  of  the  contractor.  Rather,  it  was 
his  efficiency  that  foimd  these  changed 
conditions. 

As  a  result  of  that,  it  Is  the  feeling 
of  the  committee  that  the  Government 
agency  is  responsible  and  that  the  con- 
tractor, who  acted  In  good  faith  and 
entered  into  a  contract  In  good  faith, 
and  promptly  called  the  changed  con- 
ditions to  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment, Is  entitled  to  be  adequately  and 
fairly  reimbursed. 

That  Is  the  purpose  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  additional  contribution. 

I  still  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is 
calling  on  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  to  the  tune  of  $172,000  to  make  up 
for  a  bad  bid  by  a  certain  contractor. 
Perhaps  if  we  let  some  of  them  pay  for 
their  own  mistakes  or  if  we  rendered 
them  accountable  because  they  are  re- 
sponsible, they  would  think  twice  before 
they  made  a  bad  bid. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
simply  state  that  we  have  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  our  com- 
mittee indicating  that  the  contractor 
actually  notified  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
of  the  problem  he  was  running  into  with- 
in 2  months  after  he  started  on  the 
project. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Miimesota 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  S.  423. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  291,  nays  25,  not  voting  116, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  370] 

TEAS — 291 


Adams 
Albert 

Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Baring 


Betee 

Battln 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett 

Betta 

BevlU 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Bolton 


Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Oallf . 
Brown.  Mich. 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Bxuke.  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 


Burton,  Utah 

Hosmer 

Price.  Tex. 

Bush 

Hull 

Pryor 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hungate 

Puclnskl 

CabeU 

Hunt 

PurceU 

Cablll 

Ichord 

Qule 

Carey 

Jarman 

Ballsback 

Carter 

Joelson 

Randall 

Casey 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Rarick 

Cederberg 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Rees 

Clancy 

Jona& 

Reid.  111. 

Clausen. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Don  H. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Reifel 

Clawson,  Del 

Karsten 

Relnecke 

Cleveland 

Karth 

Reuss 

Cohclan 

Kastenmeier 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Colmer 

Kazen 

Rlegle 

Conte 

Kee 

Rivers 

Conyers 

Keith 

Roberts 

Corbett 

King.  OalU. 

Roblson 

Culver 

Klrwan 

Rodlno 

Cunningham 

Kleppe 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Daddarlo 

Kornegay 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Kupferman 

Rosenthal 

Dawson 

Kuykendall 

Roth 

Dellenback 

Kyros 

Roush 

Denney 

Latta 

Roybal 

Dickinson 

Leggett 

Rumsfeld 

Dlngell 

Lennon 

Ruppe 

Donohue 

Lipscomb 

Ryan 

Dorn 

Lloyd 

St  Germain 

Dowdy 

Long.  Md. 

Schadeberg 

Downing 

Lukens 

Scheuer 

Duncan 

McClory 

Schneebell 

Eckhardt 

McClure 

Schwelker 

Edmondson 

McCuUoch 

Schwengel 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McDade 

Scott 

Edwards.  La. 

McDonald, 

Selden 

Erlenborn 

Mich. 

Shipley 

Esch 

McEwen 

Shrlver 

Eshleman 

McFall 

Sites 

Evans.  Colo. 

McMUlan 

Slsk 

Farbsteln 

Macdonald. 

Skubltz 

Fascell 

Mass. 

Slack 

Felghan 

MAcGregor 

Smith,  Iowa 

Fludley 

Machen 

Smith,  OklA. 

Fisher 

Mahon 

Snyder 

Plynt 

Marsh 

Springer 

Foley 

Martin 

Stafford 

Ford. 

Mathlas.  Oftllf. 

Staggers 

William  D. 

Matsunaga 

Stanton 

Fountain 

May 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Praser 

Mayne 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Frelinghuysen 

Meeds 

Stuckey 

Frledel 

Mesktll 

Sullivan 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Talcott 

Fulton.  Term. 

MUlB 

Taylor 

Fuqua 

Mink 

Teague.  Calif. 

Gallflanakls 

Mlnshall 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Gathmgs 

Mlze 

Thompson,  N.J 

Oettj-s 

Montgomery 

Tlernan 

Gibbons 

Moore 

Tuck 

Gilbert 

Moorhead 

Tunney 

Gonzalez 

Moms,  N.  Mez 

.  Udall 

GoodeU 

Morton 

Ullman 

Green.  Greg. 

Moss 

VanDeerlln 

Orlfflths 

Murphy,  m. 

Vander  Jagt 

Gude 

Natcher 

Vanlk 

Gurney 

Nedzl 

Vigorlto 

Haley 

Nelsen 

Waggonner 

Hal  pern 

Nichols 

Waldle 

Hamilton 

O'Hara,  El. 

Walker 

Hammer- 

Q-Hara,  Mich. 

Wampler 

Ecbmidt 

Olsen 

Whalen 

H&nna 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Wh»Uey 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Passman 

White 

Hansen.  Wash 

.   Patm&n 

Whltener 

HaTBha 

Patten 

Wlrtnall 

Harvey 

Pepper 

WUUams.  Pa. 

Hathaway 

Perkins 

Wilson.  Bob 

Hawkins 

Philbln 

Wolff 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Pickle 

Wystt 

Heckler,  Mass 

Pike 

Helstoskl 

Pirnle 

Yates 

Henderson 

Poage 

Toung 

Hicks 

Poff 

Zablockl 

Hoilfield 

Pollock 

Zlon 

Holland 

Price.  111. 
NAYS— 26 

Zwach 

Ashbrook 

Goodllng 

Myers 

Berry 

Gross 

OKonakl 

Bow 

HaU 

Roudebuah 

Bray 

Harrison 

Scherle 

Chamberlain 

Hutchinson 

Thomaon,  Wla. 

Corner 

Kyi 

Winn 

Davis.  Wis. 

Laird 

Wylle 

Devlne 

Langen 

Dole 

Morse.  Mass. 

NOT  VOTINO— 118 

Abbltt 

Annunzlo 

Brademas 

Abernethy 

Barrett 

Brasoo 

Adair 

Blackburn 

Brock 

Addabbo 

Boggs 

Broomfleld 

Anderson, 

Boland 

Brown,  Ohio 

Term. 

Boiling 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

HaUeck 

QuUlen 

Oelier 

Haiiley 

Resulck 

Clark 

Hardy 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Conable 

Hays 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Corman 

Hebert 

Ronan 

Cowger 

Herlong 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Cramer 

Horton 

Roetenkowskl 

Curtis 

Howard 

St.  Onge 

Daniels 

Irwm 

Sandman 

de  ia  Gaiv^i 

Jacobs 

Satterfleld 

Delaney 

Jones,  Mo. 

Saylor 

Dent 

Kelly 

Smith,  Calif. 

Derwinski 

King.  N.T. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Diggs 

Kluczynskl 

Steed 

Dow 

Landrum 

Stephens 

Dulski 

Long.  La. 

Stratton 

Dwver 

McCarthy 

Stubblefleld 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Madden 

Taft 

Ellberg 

Mallliard 

Teague,  Tex. 

Everett 

Mathlas.  Md 

Tenzer 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Michel 

Utt 

Fallon 

Miller,  Cam. 

Watklnn 

Pino 

Mlnlsb 

Watson 

Flood 

Monagan 

Watts 

Ford,  Gerald  B 

Morgan 

Whltten 

Gallagher 

Mosher 

Wiggins 

Gardner 

Multer 

WilUams,  Mlfif 

Garmatz 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

WUlla 

Glauno 

Nix 

WUson. 

Gray 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Charles  H. 

Green,  Pa. 

Oltmger 

Wright 

Grover 

Pelly 

Wydler 

Gubser 

Pettis 

Hagan 

Pool 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Smith  of  CalUornla. 

Mr.  Dulski  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  HaUeck. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Bxoomfield. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Irwin  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  CurtU. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Wataon. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Mallliard. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Danlelfi  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Oarmatz  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Derwinski. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Roetenkowskl  with  Mr.  Fine. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Watldns. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Gialmo  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Annunlzo  with  Mr.  Orover. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Sandman. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Everett. 

Mr.  Hagan  with   Mr.  Ellberg. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Hanley. 

Mr.  Oreen  of  Pennsylvania  wltb  Mr.  An- 
derson of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Oallfomla  with  Ox.  Pool. 

Mr.  BdwardA  of  CaUfornla  with  Mr.  Olggs. 

Mr.  Besnlck  with  Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Ut.  Ottlnger. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Stratton. 

Mr.  Mlnlsh  with  Mr.  Ronan. 
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Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  with  Mr.  Monagan. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Mul- 
ter. 

Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  St.  Onge. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annaunced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REPORT  OP  FOOD  AID  PROGRAMS 
DURING  CALENDAR  YEAR  1966— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  <H.  DOC. 
NO.  179) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  House  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HAUj.  a  parliamentary  inquiry, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Is  the  message  a  transmit- 
tal of  a  report,  or  is  it  one  of  the  special 
messages  from  the  President? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
understands  the  message  does  transmit 
a  report. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Chair,  It  Is  not  necessary  to 
have  the  Members  here  in  that  case  to 
hear  the  report  read? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  did  not  give  an  opinion. 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  message. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  of  our  food  aid  programs 
during  calendar  year  1966. 

Th.s  report  marks  a  year  in  v.'hich  the 
productivity  of  American  agriculture  and 
the  generosity  of  the  American  people 
have  done  much  to  help  others  to  help 
themselves. 

Food  and  fiber  va'.ued  at  $1.5  billion 
were  provided  to  needy  pe^p'e  in  more 
than  100  countries.  S  nee  1954  the  United 
States  has  provided  almost  $16  billion 
in  farm  products  to  116  countr  es  which 
together  contain  almost  half  of  the 
world's  population. 

To  millions  of  human  beings,  th's  shar- 
ing has  meant  survival  in  the  face  of 
drought  or  other  natural  disaster.  To 
countless  children  it  has  meant  freedom 
from  the  weakness,  disease,  and  mental 
retardation  wh'ch  are  the  tragic  conse- 
quences of  malnutrition. 

In  1966,  however,  U.S.  food  aid  pro- 
grams entered  a  new  and  more  critical 
stage.  The  world's  food  problem  was 
growing,  not  diminishing.  Despite  our 
efforts,  serious  food  shortages  threatened 
many  countries.  The  problem  of  feeding 
rapid'y  growing  populations  was  com- 
pounded by  serious  drought  m  India  and 
Pakistan — the  worst  drought  on  the 
South  Asian  subcontinent  in  this  cen- 
tury. 

The  world  faced  two  related  problems : 

To  stimulate  agricultural  production  in 
the  food-deficit  countries  so  that  they 
will  eventually  be  able  to  grow  their  own 
food,  or  to  buy  It  through  the  normal 
channels  of  world  commerce;  and 


To  provide  direct  food  shipments 
sufficient  to  ward  off  starvation  and 
severe  malnutrition  during  the  interim 
period  until  the  deficit  countries  achieve 
self-sufficiency. 

After  a  long  and  careful  study,  the 
United  States  undertook  to  carry  Its 
share  of  the  burden  in  a  worldwide  war 
on  hunger.  I  sent  to  the  Congress  a  spe- 
cial message  proposing  that  the  United 
States  lead  an  all-out  effort  to  reverse 
the  dire  trend  in  the  race  between  world 
population  and  world  food  supply.  The 
response  of  the  Congress  gave  lis  the 
tools  to  wage  that  war. 

There  are  six  main  elements  of  the 
new  strategy. 

Emphasis  on  self-help:  The  war  on 
hunger  must  be  fought  and  won  within 
the  countries  where  hunger  exists.  Our 
food  aid  and  other  forms  of  assistance 
must  go  primarily  to  those  who  do  the 
most  to  help  themselves.  The  key  to  vic- 
tory over  hunger  is  self-help. 

Policy  for  a  nonsurplus  era;  In  th2 
past,  our  food  aid  programs  have  been 
based  on  the  existence  of  food  surpluses 
in  the  United  States.  These  surpluses  are 
gone.  Until  the  less-developed  countries 
are  able  to  provide  for  themselves,  our 
domestic  farm  programs  must  be  geared 
to  insure  that  we  produce  enough  to 
meet  pressing  foreign  needs  as  well  as 
the  demand  here  at  home. 

Population  programs:  Rapid  popula- 
tion growth  can  make  the  dream  of  plen- 
ty a  nightmare  of  famine.  This  is  an 
enormous  problem.  It  is  clearly  a  matter 
for  the  conscience  of  each  family  and 
each  nation.  We  will  never  dictate  an 
a.nsver.  nor  Intrude  on  the  decision 
others  must  make  for  th-^.Tiselves.  But 
many  countries  have  voluntarily  decided 
that  the  time  has  come  to  confront  the 
popu'.ation  challenge.  We  stand  ready  to 
re:.ix)nd  to  the  requests  for  help  from 
these  nations  in  formulating  and  carry- 
ing out  effective  programs. 

Integration  of  all  U.S.  assistance  pro- 
grams: Relief  from  immediate  suffering 
is  only  part  of  the  war  on  hunger.  It 
gives  precious  time  and  strength  for  a 
larger  task.  The  developing  countries 
must  use  this  time  to  gather  the  re- 
sources and  skills  to  Improve  their  agrl- 
cu'itural  production  so  that  they  can  ul- 
timately stand  on  their  own  feet.  This  Is 
the  goal  of  our  technical  and  economic 
assistance.  Clearly,  our  food  aid  must  be 
closely  related  to  these  other  forms  of 
help  in  a  single,  carefully  integrated  ap- 
proach to  the  entire  food  problem. 

Increased  private  investment:  There  is 
no  easy  or  simple  answer  to  the  scourge 
of  poverty  and  hunger.  No  single  pro- 
gram, no  single  plan,  and  no  single  gov- 
ernment holds  the  key.  We  must  marshal 
the  sum  of  our  experience.  We  must 
bring  to  bear  more  and  more  the  capital 
and  know-how  of  private  enterprise — 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  de- 
veloping nations  themselves. 

A  multinational  effort:  The  food  def- 
icit is  a  world  problem.  Developed  na- 
tions must  join  in  an  international  un- 
dertaking to  combat  hunger  and  modern- 
ize agriculture.  The  United  States  can- 
not shoulder  this  responsibl'ity  alone.  In 
meeting  the  world's  food  needs,  the  com- 
mon interest  lies  in  common  effort.  In 


simi,  we  propose  to  enlist  the  very  best 
talent— privat2  and  public,  of  all  nations 
ricii  and  poor. 

As  I  have  stressed,  our  own  food  aid  Is 
only  a  part  of  a  wider  attack  on  the 
causes  of  hunger.  We  made  effective  use 
of  this  new  approach  in  the  sales  agree- 
ments signed  in  1966.  In  the  program 
with  India,  for  example,  our  food  assist- 
ance complements  India's  own  strenuous 
measures  to  increase  agricultural  pro- 
duction. We  also  made  a  special  effort 
to  encourage  help  to  India  from  other 
developed  nations. 

We  seek  new  agreements  with  other 
countries  in  the  same  spirit.  Our  goal 
is  to  achieve  both  self-help  in  the  devel- 
oping countries  and  close  integration  of 
our  own  aid  with  the  assistance  of  other 
wealthy  countries. 

The  developing  nations  are  helping 
themselves.  Given  a  critical  margin  of 
capital,  technical  skill,  and  interim  food 
shipments  from  the  advanced  countries, 
the  threat  of  mass  hunger  wUl  eventually 
diminish.  Over  the  past  12  years.  Public 
Law  480  has  meant  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death  for  millions  all 
around  the  world.  That  challenge  and 
that  momentous  obligation  are  still  with 
us. 

I  know  that  Americans  have  the  dedi- 
cation, the  patience,  the  skills,  and  the 
wisdom  to  see  the  Job  through.  Working 
together  with  rich  nations  and  poor,  all 
equally  determined  that  mankind  will 
conquer  its  oldest  enemy,  we  wUl  win 
the  war  on  himger. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House.  November  6,  1967. 

The  message,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  was,  without  objec- 
tion, referred  by  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  ALBERT)  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


APPALACHIAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY'S 
FINE  RECORD  OF  STABILITY  AND 
PATRIOTISM 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  of  marches  and  demonstrations  in 
opposition  to  the  policies  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Vietnam  crisis  the  college 
campuses  have  been  the  situs  of  much  of 
such  activity.  The  prevalence  of  such  con- 
duct at  many  of  our  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  has  caused  many  to  assume  that 
our  American  college  students  are  lack- 
ing in  patriotism. 

On  Friday.  November  3,  1967,  the  Na- 
tion was  given  concrete  proof  that  pa- 
triotism and  loyalty  to  country  is  still  in 
existence  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our 
college  youth.  This  proof  was  furnished 
by  the  students  at  Appalachian  State 
University  in  Boone.  N.C. 

The  press  reports  told  the  story  of  the 
display  of  loyalty  to  country  by  several 
hundred  Appalachian  students  when 
nomadic  antiwar  protesters  Invaded  the 
campus  to  undertake  to  poison  the  minds 
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of  the  students  there.  These  loyal  Amer- 
ican students  responded  by  demanding 
that  the  invaders  leave  the  campus  and  as 
they  left  the  students  sang  the  patriotic 
song,  "God  Bless  America." 

As  the  Appalachian  students  were  dis- 
playing their  support  of  their  country, 
the  wise  leadership  of  Dean  of  Student 
Affairs  O.  K.  Webb  brought  both  the  in- 
vaders and  the  students  to  a  resolution 
of  the  situation  in  such  manner  as  'to 
avoid  violence  or  other  misconduct.  The 
action  of  Dean  Webb  causes  me  to  ex- 
press regret  that  we  do  not  have  more 
men  of  his  sound  judgment  serving  in 
such  positions  in  other  colleges  and 
universities  in  our  country. 

Dean  Webb  and  the  Appalachian  stu- 
dents have  brought  credit  to  them- 
selves and  their  university.  Their  actions 
in  this  situation  is  characteristic  of  the 
students  and  faculty  of  their  great  uni- 
versity. No  institution  of  higher  learning 
in  our  Nation  has  a  finer  record  of 
stability  and  patriotism  than  that  of  Ap- 
palachian State  University. 

I  salute  the  faculty  and  student  body 
of  Appalachian  for  their  patriotism, 
judgment,  and  maturity  in  handling 
what  might  have  been  a  difficult  situa- 
tion on  other  campuses.  The  nomadic 
troublemakers  who  claimed  to  represent 
an  organization  known  as  the  Southern 
Student  Coordinating  Committee  were 
given  the  firm  opposition  at  Appalachian 
that  all  loyal  Americans  should  applaud. 

The  fighting  Americans  in  Vietnam  are 
entitled  to  the  type  of  support  on  our 
college  campuses  that  the  students  at 
Appalachian  gave  them  last  Friday.  As 
they  get  the  news  from  home  that  hun- 
dreds of  North  Carolina  collegians  are 
willing  to  actively  give  them  support 
their  morale  will  surely  be  higher  as  they 
go  forth  to  battle  to  preserve  freedom. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  SETS  THE 
RECORD  STRAIGHT  ABOUT  THE 
YELLOW  PERIL  NONSENSE 

Mr.  HOLTPIELD.  Mr.  Sp)eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
ceremonies  honoring  our  Nation's  latest 
Medal  of  Honor  winner  recently.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  spoke  out  against  the 
phony  issue  that  has  been  raised  about 
our  presence  in  Vietnam — the  so-called 
yellow  peril. 

The  President  declared: 

We  have  fought  side  by  side  with  Asians 
at  Bataan  and  Corregldor,  In  Korea,  and  now 
In  Vietnam.  ...  We  have  utterly  repudiated 
the  racist  nonsense  of  an  earlier  era. 

The  President  continued: 

Indeed,  we  have  made  a  commitment  In 
Asia  because  we  believe  .  .  .  that  no  men, 
whatever  the  pigmentation  of  their  skins, 
should  be  delivered  over  to  totalitarianism; 
that  freedom  Is  not  a  prize  reserved  for  white 
Europeans  or  Americana  In  our  private  en- 
claves of  affluence. 


And  he  concluded: 

Race  has  no  place  In  our  purpose.  The 
American  commitment  Is  clear. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  warmly  endorse  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  words.  I  commend  him 
for  speaking  out  so  forcefully  on  this 
matter.  My  hope  is  that  it  will  erase — 
once  and  for  all — any  notion  held  by  any 
American  that  their  government  is  In- 
volved in  a  racial  war  in  Asia — or  any- 
where else. 

This  charge  is  the  height  of  Irresponsi- 
bility and  absurdity.  There  is  simply  no 
justification  whatsoever  to  believe  that 
American  troops  are  In  Asia  to  contain 
a  yellow  peril.  We  are  there  to  contain 
aggression — of  whatever  color  or  politi- 
cal stripe.  We  are  there  to  defend  the 
freedom  of  those  who  have  sought  our 
help  and  who  happen  to  be  Asians. 

The  only  peril  in  Asia  is  the  threat  to 
the  peace  if  aggression  is  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed unchecked  and  unchallenged.  This 
is  the  real  peril,  Mr,  Speaker,  and  it  has 
been  avoided  by  the  courageous  stand 
taken  by  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

History  will  prove  this  stand  to  be  the 
correct  one.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  opinion 
those  who  attack  our  foreign  policy  In 
Vietnam  bear  two  heavy  responsibilities: 

First.  They  must  consider  the  effect 
of  their  statements  on  the  determination 
of  the  enemy  to  continue  their  aggres- 
sion. 

Second.  If  they  do  not  advocate  sur- 
render and  withdrawal,  I  ask.  What  al- 
ternative policy  do  they  advocate? 


TAXES,  MONET^,  AND  STABILIZATION 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mmute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  temporel^  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemsui 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  whole 
Nation — government,  business,  industry, 
and  the  private  citizenry — is  now  suf- 
fering the  consequences  of  the  "new 
economics"  espoused  by  the  present 
administration. 

The  chaotic  fiscal  situation  demands 
that  every  Member  of  Congress  study 
thoroughly  the  consequences  if  we  permit 
the  fiscal,  monetary  and  the  budgetary 
practices  of  the  Johnson-Humphrey  ad- 
ministration to  persist. 

University  of  Chicago  Prof.  Milton 
Friedman's  economic  theories  and  ex- 
pertise have  withstood  the  exigencies 
and  brffcting  of  time  and  reality  better 
than  the  theories  and  practices  of  the 
Keynes-Heller  school  which  are  failing 
us  so  badly  now. 

Those  who  still  believe  that  the  Federal 
budget  can  be  used  as  an  instrument  to 
insure  economic  stabil'ty  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  should  read  this  pro- 
vocative and  illuminating  column  by 
Professor  Friedman  published  Sunday  in 
the  Washington  Post 

With  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
Professor  Friedman's  timely  and  schol- 
arly article  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 


Taxes.  Money,  and  Stabilization 
(By  Milton  Friedman > 

Most  current  discussion  of  President  John- 
son's proposed  tax  surcharge  takes  It  for 
granted  that  the  Federal  budget  Is  an  ef- 
fective and  sensitive  instrument  for  promot- 
ing economical  stability  and  that  the  only 
Issues  In  dispute  are  whether  the  economy 
needs  restraint  and  If  so  whether  the  re- 
straint should  be  imposed  via  higher  taxes, 
lower  spending,  or  tight  money. 

For  example,  in  his  thoughtful  and  so- 
phisticated presentation  of  the  case  for  a 
tax  Increase  in  these  coltunnfi  three  weeks 
ago,  James  Tobin  wrote.  "If  tax  policy  Is  to 
be  used,  05  it  must  be.  for  economic  stabiliza- 
tion .  .  ."  (my  Italics) — not  a  word  about 
whether  it  can  be  so  used.  Apparently,  he  re- 
gards that  as  so  obvious  as  to  require  no  dis- 
cussion. 

Yet  it  Is  by  no  means  obvious.  Indeed,  In 
my  opinion  it  is  false.  For  both  political  and 
economic  reasons,  tax  policy  cannot  be  used 
succeesfully  for  economic  stabiliaation.  Per- 
haps at  some  future  date,  when  we  know 
far  more  than  we  now  do  about  the  workings 
of  the  economy,  the  situation  will  be  differ- 
ent. But  under  existing  conditions,  the  at- 
tempt to  use  tax  policy  for  economic  stabili- 
zation Lb  likely  to  do  harm,  not  good;  it  Is 
likely  simply  to  introduce  an  additional 
sour7e  of  insia-billty. 

The  political  dlfflcuities  are  the  more 
obvious  but  perhaps  the  less  important.  In 
early  1966.  many  new  economists  favored 
a  tax  increase  to  stem  what  they  regarded  as 
growing  Inflationary  pressure.  The  Federal 
Reserve  System  shared  this  view  and  Justified 
its  tight  money  policy  of  1966  by  the  faUure 
of  the  President  to  reconamend  and  of  Con- 
gress to  enact  a  tax  increase.  Despite  this  near 
consensus  among  economic  experts,  the  po- 
litical climate  of  the  time  was  hostile  to  a 
tax  increase  and  none  was  recommended. 
Similarly,  in  1962  the  economic  experts  de- 
clared that  a  tax  cut  was  Inoperative.  A  tax 
cu:  finally  came  in  1964.  delayed  by  the  time 
required  to  ma  shal  polltloal  support. 

These  political  difficulties  have  led  many 
new — and  some  old — economists  to  propose 
that  the  President  be  given  the  pwwer  to 
raise  or  lower  tax  rates  within  a  limited  range 
at  his  discretion.  Some  such  step  is  indeed 
essential  if  frequent  changes  in  tax  rates  are 
to  be  used  as  a  regular  instrument  of  eco- 
nomic policy.  But  even  if  the  President  were 
granted  such  discretion,  political  considera- 
tions would  hardly  be  eliminated  from  the 
decision  when  to  raise  and  when  to  lower  tax 
rates.  And  the  granting  of  such  discretion 
would  Involve  a  major  change  In  the  distri- 
bution of  political  power.  To  those  of  ub 
who  believe  that  too  much  power  has  al- 
ready been  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive  and  who  fear  a  continuation  of 
this  trend,  the  change  would  be  very  much 
for  the  worse.  It  could  be  Justified  only  If 
there  are  clear  and  compelling  economic  rea- 
sons for  bearing  the  political  cost. 

The  economic  difficulties  with  using  tax 
policy  for  stabilization  are  more  basic.  The 
1966  episode  suggests  the  problem.  The  tax 
increase  recommended  by  experts  did  not 
occur,  and  government  expenditures  con- 
tinued to  mount.  As  a  result,  fiscal  policy  be- 
came Increasingly  expansive  as  measured  by 
the  high  employment  deficit — perhaps,  as  I 
suggested  In  a  1946  article,  the  best  single 
measure  of  the  impact  of  Federal  budget 
policy  on  the  economy.  Yet  output  stopped 
growing  and  price  rises  moderated.  There 
clearly  was  an  economic  slowdown  In  the 
first  half  of  1967,  though  It  may  not  have 
been  severe  enough  to  qualify  as  a  fuU- 
flodged  recession,  fiscal  policy  went  in  one 
direction,  the  economy  In  precisely  the  op- 
posite 

This  episode  can  be  multiplied  m&ny-fold. 
Examine  the  behavior  of  the  full  employ- 
ment  budget  over  the  postwar  period  and 
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compare  It  with  the  behavior  of  the  economy. 
You  win  And  that  there  Is  little  connection 
between  the  changes  in  the  one  and  In  the 
other.  For  example,  In  1948,  there  was  a  siz- 
able tax  cut — followed  by  a  recession.  In 
1955  and  1956,  and  again  In  1963  and  1963, 
there  were  substantial  high  employment  sur- 
pluses— and  economic  boom.  By  hindsight.  It 
Is  possible  to  explain  the  discrepancies  by  ad- 
ducing other  factors  that  were  at  work.  But 
If  tax  policy  Is  to  be  used  for  economic  sta- 
blUzaUon.  foresight  rather  than  hindsight 
Is  needed. 

Mr.  Tobln  and  other  proponents  of  the  tax 
Increase  write  as  If  tax  changes  had  a  clear 
and  predictable  Impact  on  the  economy, 
as  if  they  could  assert  with  confidence  be- 
forehand what  effect  such  and  such  a  change 
In  taxes  will  have  on  national  Income,  on  em- 
ployment, and  on  prices.  True,  they  will 
grant,  there  were  "special  circumstances"  In 
1966  and  1967,  but  this  time  Is  different. 

The  claims  are  extravagant.  Yet,  so  far  as 
I  know — and  this  may  surprise  most  read- 
ers— no  systematic  evidence  whatsoever  h&s 
been  offered  to  support  them.  We  must  take 
It  all  on  faith. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  working  on 
monetary  problems  have  at  least  tried  to 
assemble  some  empirical  evidence  to  Justify 
our  assertion  that  there  Is  a  strong— though 
by  no  means  precise  and  completely  regular — 
regulation  between  changes  In  the  quantity 
of  money  and  In  national  income.  In  the 
course  of  our  studies,  we  have  also  turned 
up  much  evidence  that  this  relation  Is  far 
closer  and  stronger  than  the  relation  between 
budget  changes  and  national  income.  For 
example,  each  of  the  glaring  discrepancies 
listed  above  between  fiscal  action  and  the 
curse  of  the  economy  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  behavior  of  the  quantity  of  money 
And  there  are  no  similar  discrepancies  be- 
tween monetary  growth  and  economic 
change.  Reoessdons  have  been  consistently 
preceded  by  a  deceleration  of  monetary 
growth:  expansion,  by  an  acceleration  erf 
monetary  growth. 

Is  It  not  time  that  the  new  economists 
offered  some  evidence  to  support  their 
claims? 

But.   you   may  answer,  is  evidence  really 
needed?  How  can  there  be  any  doubt  about 
the  potency  of  tax  changes?  A  tax  Increase 
now  win  reduce  the  Income  available  to  tax- 
payers to  spend.  Surely,  that  will  reduce  the 
pressure  of  demand  that  Is  puIUng  up  prices. 
True,  but  that  Is  only  part  of  the  story.  If 
a  tax  Increase  takes  some  of  the  heat  off  the 
drive  to  hold  down  government  expenditures, 
the   effect   on    taxpayers    will   be    partly   or 
wholly     cancelled     by     higher     government 
spending.  If  this  offset  is  Incomplete,  so  that 
a  tax  Increase  adds  more  to  revenues  than 
It  does  to  government  spending,   then   the 
government  would   not  have  to   borrow   as 
much  to  finance  Its  expenditures.  But  In  that 
case,   those  who   would   have  loaned   funds 
to   the   government   now   have   such   funds 
available.  Some  part  may  be  used  to  finance 
the   payment  of  the  higher  taxes— to   that 
extent,    the    taxes    will    not    reduce    private 
spending.  The  rest  wUl  add  to  avaUable  loan- 
able funds,  easing  the  strain  on  credit  mar- 
kets. For  a  given  monetary  policy.  Interest 
rates  will  be  lower.  Reduced  spending  by  tax- 
payers win  be  offset,  at  least  In  part,  by  the 
increased  spending  of  those  who  now  borrow 
the  funds  released. 

In  general,  there  will  stlU  remain  some 
net  effect  because  lower  interest  rates  will 
Induce  the  public  to  hold  higher  cash  bal- 
ances relative  to  their  Income  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  done — as  they  view  It, 
they  will  finance  some  of  the  extra  taxes  by 
running  down  cash  balance.  But.  unless  the 
tax  change  affects  monetary  policy,  this  net 
effect  la  Ukely  to  l>e  small,  irregular,  and  un- 
certain. That  la,  I  believe  the  reason  why  the 
statistical  evidence  shows  such  an  Irregular 
relation  between  budget  poHcy  and  economic 
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activity  when  allowance  Is  made  for  the  ef- 
fects of  monetary  policy. 

The  tax  change  may  affect  monetary  pol- 
icy. However,  It  clearly  need  not  do  so.  The 
Federal  Reserve  System  has  the  power  to  In- 
crease the  quantity  of  money  at  the  rate  It 
desires,  whatever  the  state  of  the  Federal 
budget  within  any  range  that  appears  at  all 
likely — a  proposition  for  which  again  there 
Is  ample  empirical  evidence. 

Monetary  policy,  by  which  I  mean  changes 
m  the  quantity  of  money,  seems  to  have  had 
a  far  more  potent  effect  on  national  Income 
and  prices  than  fiscal  policy.  The  slowdown 
in  the  first  half  of  1967,  despite  an  expan- 
sionary fiscal  policy,  followed  a  drastic  reduc- 
tion In  the  rate  of  monetary  growth  imposed 
by    the    Federal    Reserve    System    in    April, 
1966 — and   this  result  was  predicted   in  ad- 
vance by  those  of  us  who  have  attached  ma- 
jor Importance  to  changes  in  the  quantity   of 
money  as  a  determinant  of  changes  in  na- 
tional Income  in  current  prices.  The  renewal 
of  economic  expansion  In  mid  1967  followed  a 
drastic  acceleration  in  the  rate  of  monetary 
growth  imposed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem In  January,  1967— and  again  this  result 
was  predicted   In   advance.   It  Is  this  rapid 
rate  of  monetary  growth,  not  the  state  of 
the  Federal  budget,  that  raises  the  spectre  of 
serious  Inflation.   If   this   rate  of  monetary 
growth  coi^tinues.  we  shall  experience  sig- 
nificant   Inflation,    regardless,    within    wide 
limits,  of  what  happens  to  taxes  and  govern- 
ment spending.  If  monetary  growth  tapers 
off  decidedly.  Inflation  will  be  checked,  again 
almost  regardless  of  what  happens  to  taxes 
and  government  spending. 

These  sweeping  assertions  may  give  the  Im- 
pression that  I  believe  that  monetary  growth 
Is  a  precise  and  Infallible  predictor  of  sub- 
sequent income  and  prices.  That  Is  very  far 
from  the  case.  On  the  average,  there  Is  a 
close  relation  between  the  rate  of  change  In 
the  quantity  of  money  and  the  rate  of  change 
in  national  Income  In  current  prices  some 
six  or  more  months  later.  However,  that  aver- 
age conceals  much  variability  in  both  the 
time  delay  and  the  magnitude  of  response. 
the  response  may  come  after  three  months 
or  It  may  be  delayed  12  or  18  months.  A  one 
percentage  point  Increase  In  the  rate  of  mon- 
etary growth  may  oe  followed  by  a  negligible 
change  In  the  rate  of  income  growth  or  by  a 
change  of  3  or  more  percentage  points. 

Such  sweeping  assertions  can  nonethe- 
less be  made  with  great  confidence  because 
the  recent  rate  of  monetary  growth  differs 
so  widely  from  the  rate  that  would  avoid 
inflation.  Evidence  for  the  past  century  sug- 
gests that  on  the  average  a  rate  of  growth 
of  about  4  or  5  percent  In  the  quantity  of 
money  (defined  as  currency  plus  all  com- 
mercial bank  deposits,  demand  and  time)  is 
consistent  with  stable  prices.  Since  January. 
1967,  the  quantity  of  money  has  been  grow- 
ing at  the  rate  of  12  5  per  cent.  It  does  not 
require  a  very  close  or  precise  relation  be- 
tween monetary  change  and  Income  change 
to  predict  that  continuation  of  such  a  rate 
of  growth  will  produce  severe  infiatlonary 
pressure. 

Because  the  effect  of  monetary  change  Is 
delayed,  and  because  its  relation  to  Income 
change  Is  loose,  It  has  been  possible  for  the 
Fed  to  vary  considerably  the  rate  of  mone- 
tary change  without  Its  being  obvious  that 
It  was  thereby  contributing  to  Instability  In 
the  economy.  Yet  with  hindsight,  we  can 
see  that  the  Fed  has  tended  to  react  late 
to  changes  in  economic  circumstances  and 
then,  when  it  did  react,  to  over-react— as 
In  April,  1966  and  again  In  January,  1967. 
Instead  of  offsetting  other  forces  making  for 
Instabinty,  the  Fed  has  Itself  been  a  major 
source  of  Instability. 

My  own  conclusion  is  that  we  simply  do 
not  know  enough  to  be  able  to  use  either 
fiscal  policy  or  monetary  poUcy  as  a  fiexlble 
and  sensitive  Instrument  to  control  the 
course  of  the  economy.  "Fine  tuning"  is  a 
wonderfully  evocative  phrase,  but  we  do  not 


have  the  knowledge  or  the  Instruments  to 
make  It  more  than  a  phrase.  Attempts  to 
apply  it  have  provided  another  example  of 
the  best  being  the  enemy  of  the  good. 

That  Is  why  I  favor  a  government  poUcv 
of  providing  a  stable  fiscal  and  monetary 
framework  for  the  ecooomy.  rather  than  of 
trying  to  engage  In  fine  tuning. 

A  stable  fiscal  framework  would  Involve 
setting  tax  rates  and  enacting  expenditure 
programs  In  terms  of  long-run  considera- 
tions, not  of  short-term  stablUzatlon  ob- 
jectives. Congress  could,  and  should  concen- 
trate on  the  Issues  It  It  qualified  to  Judge- 
how  large  a  fraction  or  their  resources  the 
citizens  wish  spent  thrcugh  government  and 
on  what  projects.  It  should  not  let  itself 
get  mired  In  trying  to  forecast  short-term 
changes  in  the  economy. 

In  terms  of  these  long-run  considerations 
taxes  are  already  too  high,  not  too  low  We 
are  now  spending  too  large,  not  too  small 
a  fraction  of  our  resources  through  the  Fed- 
eral government— as  Judged  by  what  we  are 
getting  (or  not  getting)  for  our  money  We 
are  being  told  that  the  proposed  tax  sur- 
charge Is  a  strictly  temporarv  expedient  But 
past  experience  suggests  that  temporary 
taxes  have  a  way  of  becoming  permanent 
Enacting  higher  taxes  now  will  simply  re- 
inforce recent  trends,  validate  past  expendi- 
tures, and  encourage  still  higher  levels  of 
spending  later.  That  is  why  I  oppose  any 
Increase  In  taxes.  Far  better  to  suffer  tem- 
porarily high  deficits,  if  that  be  the  price 
than  permanently  high  taxes. 

A  stable  monetary  framework  would  In- 
volve a  steady  Increase  In  the  quantity  of 
money  at  a  rate  calculated  on  the  average  to 
be  consistent  with  stable  prices.  It  would 
Involve,  too.  a  free  market  in  foreign  ex- 
change—but  that  Is  another  and  even  loneer 
story.  " 

Currently,  such  a  monetary  policy  would 
require  a  sharp  decrease  In  monetary 
growth— as  already  noted,  from  about  12J5 
per  cent  a  year  to  about  5  per  cent  per  year. 
That  would  be  a  drastic  change.  However 
postponing  it  will  make  the  move  to  a  stable 
monetary  policy  still  more  difficult,  as  Infla- 
tionary expectations  become  ever  more  wide- 
spread and  even  more  strongly  imbedded  In 
private  arrangements.  It  Is  probably  not  too 
late  to  make  such  a  drastic  change  without 
drastic  consequences.  Let  the  present  rate  of 
monetary  growth  continue  much  longer,  and 
that  will  no  longer  be  the  case.  The  course  of 
prudence  wUl  then  Involve  reconciling  our- 
selves to  a  long-continued  Inflation,  with  at 
best  a  gradual  tapering  off. 

If  the  monetary  authorities  were  at  once  to 
shift  to  a  slower  rate  of  monetary  growth,  the 
immediate  effect  would  be  to  raise  Interest 
rates.  But  this  effect  would  be  temporary. 
After  some  three  to  six  months,  as  the  re- 
duced rate  of  monetary  growth  started  to 
restrain  the  growth  of  aggregate  demand,  the 
pressure  for  credit  would  slacken,  and  In- 
terest rates  woiUd  start  to  decline.  A  mone- 
tary policy  that  will  avoid  Inflation  Is  also  a 
policy — and  the  only  policy — that  can  be 
counted  on  to  stop  the  present  trend  toward 
ever  higher  Interest  rates. 

Such  a  stable  fiscal  and  monetary  frame- 
work would  enable  the  public  to  conduct 
their  economic  affairs  without  having  to  en- 
gage In  a  guessing  game  about  what  gov- 
ernmental authorities  propose  to  do.  In  full 
confidence  that  governmental  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy  would  provide  a  stable  base  for 
the  private  economy.  It  would  enable  Con- 
gress to  go  about  Its  proper  business  without 
having  to  engage  In  a  guessing  game  about 
what  private  Individuals  and  enterprises  pro- 
pose to  do.  It  would  enable  the  monetary  and 
fiscal  authorities  to  concentrate  their  scarce 
resources  on  strengthening  our  basic  flnan- 
clal  and  economic  Institutions  rather  than 
vainly  trying  to  lean  against  next  year's  wind, 
which.  In  the  process,  they  are  themselves 
stirring  up. 


REPORT  ON  THE  LINDSAY 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
City  Club  of  New  York  is  an  organization 
of  responsible  citizens  of  New  York  City 
who  are  concerned  with  the  welfare  and 
well-being  of  the  city.  On  November  2. 
1967,  they  issued  a  report  entitled 
"Achievement  and  Nonachievement  by 
the  Lindsay  Administration."  The  re- 
port is  set  forth  at  length  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  report  is  both  laudatory  and 
critical  of  the  Lindsay  administration, 
and  I  bring  It  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues for  its  substance. 

I  believe  that  the  quality  of  city  gov- 
ernment today  is  crucial  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  Nation.  This  report,  in  its 
fair  criticism,  can  help  other  city  man- 
agers who  are  interested  in  appraisals  of 
programs  in  a  sister  city. 

Frequently  style  passes  for  perform- 
ance in  public  recognition,  but  in  this 
report  the  City  Club  makes  this  im- 
portant distinction.  I  recommend  this 
analysis  to  all  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  our  cities: 

ACHIEVEMINT    AND    NONACHIEVSMENT    BT 

THE  LiNDsAT  Administration 

Because  we  admire  Mayor  John  V.  Lind- 
say's Idealism,  we  hesitate  to  criticize  his 
administration.  Yet,  we  are  afraid  that  If 
he  falls  to  offer  constructive  counsel  and  he 
falls  to  heed  It,  the  four-year  record  of  the 
arst  reform  admlnlstratK  n  In  a  generation 
could  be  one  of  non-ach.evement. 

To  Mayor  Lindsay's  great  credit  is  the 
adoption  of  a  progressive  municipal  tax  pro- 
gram Including  an  Income  tax  for  both 
residents  and  commuters,  whereby  flscal  re- 
sponsibility was  substituted  for  the  Irre- 
sponsibility of  long  term  borrowing  for  cur- 
rent expenses.  Our  mayor  also  had  the  cour- 
age to  bring  from  outside  the  city  a  new 
police  commissioner  who  was  In  a  position  to 
reorganize  the  department.  In  selecting 
Thomas  Hovlng  as  his  flrst  Park  Commis- 
sioner. Mayor  Lindsay  gave  authority  to  a 
creative  person  whose  Innovations  will  very 
likely  have  a  lasting  favorable  effect  on  the 
recreational  scene.  He  has  spoken  out  cou- 
rageously on  the  Vietnam  war  and,  In  his 
opposition  to  the  new  State  constitution, 
refused  to  capitulate  to  forces  which  would 
destroy  the  public  school  system.  And  he 
Is  perhaps  unique  among  public  officials  in 
the  United  States  In  his  ability  to  relate 
personally  and  sympathetlcaUy  to  the  poor 
and  neglected  people  of  the  cities. 

On  the  other  hand,  inquiries  made  by  the 
City  Club  reveal  deficiencies  In  Mayor  Lind- 
say's administration  which  are  very  deep- 
seated — through  certainly  correctlble. 

One  of  Mayor  Lindsay's  chief  complaints 
Is  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  put  through 
his  entire  reorganization  plan.  One  of  his 
proudest  boasts  is  that  he  has  attracted 
the  new  breed  of  public  adminlBtration  spe- 
cialist. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  City  Club  was 
tbe  only  good  govemment  organization  to 
withhold  support  for  the  reorganization  plan. 

We  felt  that  It  was  a  paper  recipe  sold  to 
our  mayor  by  men  still  devoted  to  what  have 
long  been  discredited  as  mechanistic  ap- 
proaches to  administration. 

When  we   listened   to   the   reorganization 


scheme  being  presented  to  tbe  City  Ckyuncil 
on  behalf  of  Mayor  Lindsay,  we  dreaded 
what  we  were  hearing.  It  sovuaded  as  if  our 
mayor  were  In  the  hands  of  people  who  know 
all  about  management — or  Its  vocabulary — 
except  how  to  get  a  Job  done.  The  essential 
purpose  of  organization,  getting  the  work 
done,  was  ignored.  No  evidence  was  submit- 
ted that  another  level  of  staff  would  produce 
the  work. 

We  saw  in  tbe  program  of  building  ever 
higher  pyramids,  or  consolidating  depart- 
ments or  bureaus  under  new  and  bigger 
staffs,  a  continuation  of  the  process  of  mak- 
ing government  ever  more  bureaucratic,  un- 
manageable and  unresponsive.  We  saw  that 
most  of  the  reorganization  plans  called  for 
proliferation  of  supporting  staffs  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  operational  line.  Paths  of  com- 
munication would  be  so  lengthened  that  by 
the  time  they  reached  the  line,  commands 
would  become  inaudible  whispers. 

The  City  Club  was  not  the  flrst  to  observe 
that  while  effective  large  business  enterprises 
encourage  the  making  of  operating  decisions 
at  the  lowest  possible  level,  government  tends 
to  reqxiire  all  decisions  to  be  made  at  the 
highest  possible  level.  This  means  that  If  a 
new  staff  level  is  established.  It  becomes  more 
Isolated  from  operations  while  the  functional 
departments  below  are  rendered  impotent. 

Another  principle  is  that  the  executive 
must  pick  good  people  and  then  let  them 
do  the  work.  No  organization  can  work  if  the 
top  executive  must  supervise  every  detail  of 
administration.  The  right  way  to  supervise 
in  business  is  to  let  the  lower  echelons  do 
their  work  and  then  modify  It,  if  necessary, 
after  action  has  been  taken.  Any  other  pro- 
cedure leads  to  paralysis  of  the  organization 
and  the  progrton. 

HOUSING     AND     DEVZLOPMENT      ADMINISTKATION 

The  Housing  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration was  the  flrst  to  be  formed  by  action 
of  the  City  Council.  In  our  testimony,  ques- 
tioning the  reorganization,  we  asked,  "Will  it 
build  one  more  house?"  We  then  traced  hous- 
ing programs  of  New  York,  starting  with  the 
six-man  organization  under  Robert  Moses, 
the  staff  of  less  than  50  under  Mario  Procac- 
clno  and  the  600-man  staff  under  Milton 
Mollen,  and  said,  "The  proposed  Housing  and 
Development  Administration  Is  the  latest  at- 
tempt to  get  results  in  a  field  where  there 
has  been  a  consistent  growth  of  staff  with 
no  improvement  in  results." 

What  happened?  Has  the  Lindsay  adminis- 
tration reached  Its  housing  goals?  Here  are 
the  facts: 

The  Lindsay  campaign  white  paper  on 
housing  proposed: 

1.  To  create  50,000  new  low-rent  apart- 
ments In  four  years. 

2.  To  boost  middle-income  apartment  con- 
struction, to  a  rate  of  15,000  annually. 

Let  us  see  If  these  goals  have  been  reached. 

1.  In  1965,  the  last  year  of  the  Wagner  ad- 
ministration, whose  record  In  housing  the 
City  Club  always  considered  unsatisfactory, 
building  permits  were  Issued  for  3,363  low- 
rent  public  housing  dwelling  units. 

In  1966,  the  first  year  of  the  Lindsay  ad- 
ministration, permits  were  issued  for  1,730 
low-rent  public  housing  units. 

There  has  been  a  slight  improvement  in 
1967  when  in  the  first  eight  months  permits 
were  Issued  for  1,933  public  housing  units,  a 
rate  still  well  below  the  performance  in  1965. 

2.  In  1965  permits  were  Issued  for  5,791 
dwelling  units  under  the  City's  middle-in- 
come program.  In  1966,  the  number  dropped 
to  3.483.  In  the  flrst  eight  months  of  1967, 
only  394  permits  were  issued! 

If  we  add  up  all  housing  construction:  pri- 
vate luxury,  FHA,  single  family  tracts,  public 
housing  and  middle-Income — Federal,  State 
and  local,  we  find  that  permits  were  Issued 
for  25,715  in  1965  and  23,142  in  1966,  In  the 
first  eight  months  of  1967,  permits  were 
issued  for  16.443  dwelling  units.  Allowing  for 
the  seasonal  drop-off,  it  seems  likely  that 
1967  wlU  be  well  below  1966. 


The  campaign  white  paper  also  said,  "Tear 
down  the  400.000  slum  apartments  which 
have  Infested  the  city  since  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

What  happened?  The  City  went  on  a  re- 
habilitation kick.  This  was  to  be  the  new 
nostrum.  Even  though  it  should  have  been 
perfectly  obvious  to  his  staff  that  It  would 
cost  much  more  than  new  construction.  May- 
or Lindsay  was  induced  to  fall  for  the  farce 
known  as  instant  rehabilitation. 

Jason  Nathan,  the  administrator  of  Hous- 
ing and  Development,  presided  at  the  highly 
publicized  ceremony  marking  the  opening  of 
the  first  instant  rehab  of  an  old  law  tene- 
ment. Later,  when  the  Federal  government 
publicly  dismissed  Instant  rehabilitation  as 
worthless,  Mr.  Nathan  was  3,000  miles  away 
in  Portland.  Oregon,  making  a  speech  about 
how  housing  should  be  administered. 

The  one  bright  light  In  Mayor  Lindsay's 
housing  picture  was  Charles  Moerdler,  a  com- 
pulsive achiever,  a  man  for  whom  there  was 
apparently  no  place  In  a  consolidated  set-up. 
Well.  Moerdler  is  gone.  And  we  have  consoU- 
datlon.  But  Ave  months  later  we  still  did  not 
have  Uniforms  on  Building  Inspector*,  One 
Stop  Plans  Review,  Consolidated  Inspection 
Staffs,  Cyclical  Inspection,  Objective  Stand- 
ards for  Housing  Inspection,  or  any  of  the 
solid  reforms  pushed  by  Moerdler. 

HUMAN  RESOimCSS  ADMINISTRATION 

Re-reading  the  City  Club  testimony  on 
consolidation  of  the  Welfare  Department 
Into  the  new  Humsm  Resources  Administra- 
tion we  noted  the  following:  "Merely  putting 
existing  programs  under  an  enlarged  bu- 
reaucracy holds  little  promise  of  a  solution. 
It  woiild  save  money  and  accomplish  no  leas 
to  turn  the  whole  program  over  to  the  Wel- 
fare Department,  which  seems  to  have  in 
Commissioner  Ginsberg  a  qualified  execu- 
tive." 

In  the  language  of  the  season,  when  Mayor 
Lindsay  brought  MitcheU  Svlrldoff  to  New 
York,  he  hailed  him  as  a  mighty  ground 
gainer.  Unfortvinately,  when  Svlrldoff  became 
separated  from  the  political  organization  and 
labor  unions  which  had  been  running  inter- 
ference for  btm  in  New  Haven,  he  faded  as 
a  scoring  threat.  He  surrounded  himself  with 
many  highly  touted  Bpedaliste  in  public 
administration  and  perhaps  will  take  some 
of  them  with  him  when  he  Jtrtns  the  Pord 
Foundation,  from  where  he  will  try  to  call 
the  signals  on  poverty  from  a  less  exposed 
position. 

The  Svlrldoff  problem  seems  to  have  been 
that  after  the  extreme  build-up,  miracles 
were  unfairly  expected  of  him.  We  suspect 
the  program  Itself  was  not  sound.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  an  adequate  unifying  theory 
behind  the  poverty  program,  national  or 
local.  Usually,  the  absence  of  a  sound  basic 
concept  means  a  program  is  foredoomed  to 
failure.  Like  the  tendency  to  make  all  deci- 
sions at  the  highest  possible  level,  one  of  the 
mysterious  obliquities  of  governmental  prac- 
tice is  that  the  bureaucrats  never  seem  to 
hesitate  to  set  up  an  elaborate  organization 
before  having  a  sound  plan  for  what  to  do 
with  It  and  what  It  should  do.  Oovemment 
often  acts  as  If  the  setting  up  of  an  organiza- 
tion were  the  rite  which  would  solve  tiie 
problem.  The  City  very  likely  does  not  have 
the  power  to  deal  adequately  with  the  deep- 
seated  social  problem  of  poverty.  Mayor 
Lindsay  should  say  so,  or  come  up  with  a  new 
theory  and  plan.  He  should  not  imply  that  it 
will  somehow  be  solved  by  medicine  m«n 
called  "urbanlsts." 

No  doubt  thU  lltUe  essay  oould  caijwe 
Mayor  Lindsay  considerable  annoyance.  We 
hope  It  won't'  and  that  instead  he  will  re- 
examine his  administration  to  see  where  and 
how  improvements  can  be  made.  As  Bin  eager 
Intellectual  who  came  late  to  tbe  field  of 
administration,  our  Mayor  has  been  fa«cl- 
nated  by  Its  scientific  aspects,  and  assumes 
that  those  who  observe  Its  complexities  and 
talk  its  language  are  also  able  to  produce 
the  results  which  he  wants.  But  the  critic  l« 
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soldiers,  he  was  not  speaking   for  the  tared  over  this  universe  of  ours  none  has 

South  Vietnamese,  he  was  not  speaking  sinularity  in  universaUty,  depth  in  the  art 

for  this  Congress,  or  at  least  I  doubt  of  being  pleasantly  articulate,  and  the 

that  he  was  doing  so.  knack  of  achievement  in  neighborly  Uv- 

The  question  is.  Who  was  he  speaking  ing  together  and  blending  the  everydav 

for  when  he  described  the  bloody  and  chores   of    existence    with    the    gainfiU 


not  the  playwright,  and  the  researcher  not 
the  manager.  As  businessmen  know,  admin- 
istration Is  also  a  craft  or  fleld,  with  so  many 
controlling  variables  that  it  defies  exact  the- 
oretical prescriptions.  Consider  lor  a  moment 
the  miracle  of  human  motivation  which  can 
compensate  for  almost  any  shortcoming  In 

training  or  equipment.  In  Vietnam  a  power-  frustrating  war  there,  just  as  Webster  pursuit  of  the"arte~and"cultill«s^"c^" 
fully  mouvated  peasantry  holds  in  st:ile-  do^s  in  the  dictionary,  as  "a  Stirring  ex  i^-—  -  —  -  "-"  \^'''^^'  ?°"l 
mate  the  richest  and  strongest  nation  In  the  •'  ^ 


history  of  the  world. 

The  vocabulary  of  public  administration 
experts  is  full  of  phrases  like  "coordination 
of  responsibility."  "span  of  control."  "sound 
alignment  of  functions,"  "delegation  of  re- 
sponsibility." But  one  word  is  sometimes 
missing.  It  Is  "accountability,"  without  which 
no  administrative  scheme  is  worth  the  paper 
It  is  written  on.  Unless  the  head  of  govern- 
ment demands  full  perform.ince  toward  the 
established  goal,  and  penalizes  non-perform- 
ance, talk  about  scientific  management  is 
me.\nlngless.  And  unless  his  own  staff  is  able 
to  provide  him  with  a  regular  accounting  of 
work  accomplished,  he  cannot  manage  for 
results.  Plorello  LaGuardla  was  himself  the 
best  Judge  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
work  to  be  expected.  Since  this  is  appar- 
ently not  yet  John  Lindsay's  strong  suit,  he 
must  have  deputies  on  his  own  st^ff  with 
the  most  sophisticated  knowledge  of  ca- 
pability upon  whom  he  can  rely. 

Mayor  Lindsay  stands  today  amidst  a  total 
lack  of  achievement  in  housing  and  rede- 
velopment. Failures  also  exist  in  other  areas. 
What  is  to  be  learned?  We  have  some  sug- 
gestions: 

Despite  the  laudatory  recent  articles  In 
The  New  Yorker  and  the  New  York  Times 
Sunday  Magazine,  Mayor  Lindsay's  Inner 
circle  does  not  seem  to  be  adequate  to  en- 
force accountability  for  performance  from 
the  various  departments  and  agencies. 

We  must  have  goals  for  every  department 
and  agency  and  our  mayor  should  add  to  the 
City  H.ill  leadership  those  who  can  give 
meaning  to  that  most  important  of  highest 
level  management  mandates — accountability. 

There  is  a  natural  tendency  of  public  offi- 
cials not  to  stir  up  the  quiet  sectors.  No  one 
can  really  blame  an  elected  official  for  com- 
ing to  believe  that  the  appearance  of  things 
Is  more  important  than  their  true  condition. 
Tet  we  cannot  help  feel  that  now.  when  the 
first  half  of  his  four-year  term  Is  almost  over. 
Is  the  time  for  Mayor  Lindsay  to  take  stock. 
Non-achievers  in  high  posts  should  be  re- 
placed with  committed  achievers.  Even  If 
such  people  stir  things  up  a  bit  too  much  for 
City  Hall  comfort  and  may  occasionally  be 
hard  to  live  with,  they  are  the  people  we  need 
If  work  Is  to  be  done  and  If  problems  are  not 
merely  to  be  covered  with  mimeograph  paper. 

We  believe  that  Mayor  Lindsay  has  the 
cap£.clty  to  learn  rapidly  and  that  these  first 
two  years  could  be  followed  by  two  years 
of  high  and  "hard"  achievement. 


VIETNAM 

Mr,  SCHADEBERG.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  Vice 
President  Hubert  Humphrey,  on  his  re- 
cent visit  to  Vietnam,  described  the  war 
there  by  stating,  and  I  quote: 

This  Is  our  great  adventure,  and  a  wonder- 
ful one  It  la. 

It  should  be  pointed  out.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  was  not  speaking  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  when  he  made  his  remarks. 
He  was  not  speaking  for  the  American 


perience.  of  a  romantic  nature"? 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  not  a  great  ad- 
venture for  our  fighting  men.  It  is  a  final 
adventure  for  far  too  many  of  them. 

It  is  not  romantic  for  the  parents  of 
the  fighting  men;  it  is  heart  rending 
and  fearful. 

It  is  not  wonderful  for  the  wives  and 
children  of  those  sacrificed  there.  It  is  a 
lonesome,  anxious,  terrible,  and  some- 
times eternal  vigil  for  those  who  live  to 
suffer  their  losses  of  their  loved  ones. 

Our  business  Is  to  make  history — 

The  Vice  President  went  on  to  say. 
It's  wonderful  to  make  it.  make  history  in 
your  own  way  and  your  own  time — 

He  added. 

The  kindliest  thing  I  can  say  for  our 
Vice  President  in  this  instance,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  he  was  not  talking  for 
the  parents,  the  soldiers,  the  wives  and 
children  of  America,  but  for  himself.  And 
if  this  Is  true.  I  suggest  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  confine  his 
Vice  President  to  future  travels  within 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States. 

If  one  of  our  national  leaders  feels  war 
is  an  exhilarating,  somewhat  frivolous 
adventure,  and  says  so  in  the  presence 
of  those  we  are  tr>-ing  to  encourage  to 
participate  more  fully  in  the  war  for 
freedom,  he  Is  doing  a  disser\ice  to  his 
coimtr>-  and  his  fellow  Americans  on  the 
battlefield. 

We  have  enough  contention  at  home 
concerning  our  efforts  in  Vietnam,  an  ef- 
fort I  support  now  that  our  fighting  men 
are  committed  to  the  battlefield.  We  do 
not  need,  nor  should  we  tolerate.  Inter- 
national joyriders  touring  foreign  lands 
on  our  behalf.  spre.-\ding  gladtldings 
about  the  "great  adventure"  we  are  en- 
gaged In.  It  is  a  fight  for  freedom,  and  to 
quote  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
"a  fight  for  survival."  What  is  so  funny 
about  Vietnam,  then.  Mr.  Speaker;  what 
is  so  great  and  adventuresome?  I  repeat, 
the  place  for  our  gung-ho  Vice  Presi- 
dent Is  not  overseas,  yapping  about  mak- 
ing history  with  someone  else's  sons.  He 
belongs  back  in  Washington,  explaining 
what  he  meant  and  why  he  considers 
war  such  a  great  adventure. 


HYDE  PARK  CO-OP  A  PATTERN  FOR 
THE  NATION 


parable  to  that  of  Hyde  Park  on  Lake 
Michigan  on  the  South  Side  of  the  city  of 
Chicago. 

Charles  P.  Schwartz.  Jr..  is  president  of 
the  Hyde  Park  Cooperative  Society,  Inc., 
which  has  a  membership  of  10.334  fam- 
ilies and  in  the  current  year  has  done  a 
merchandizing  business  of  S6. 117,499.  has 
declared  a  4-percent  dividend  on  common 
stock,  and  distributed  a  3-percent  pa- 
tronage refund  on  member  patronage 
during  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  patron- 
age refunds  payable  in  cash  totaled 
S136  887,  In  brief,  the  Hyde  Park  Coop- 
erative Society  has  been  a  huge  success. 

President  Charles  P.  Schwartz,  Jr., 
writes  me: 

I  know  you  are  familiar  with  the  Co-op  and 
Its  unique  success  In  bringing  together  peo- 
ple to  fill  a  common  need.  While  such  an  or- 
ganization may  not  succeed  In  every  neigh- 
borhood, I  think  it  Is  reassuring  today  to  see 
that  people  of  modest  means  can  combine 
together  for  a  mutual  benefit.  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  welcomed  by  the  Co-op  members, 
and  jjerhaps  useful  to  others  In  various  parts 
of  the  country,  to  have  public  mention  of  the 
Co-op's  success. 

Mr,  Speaker,  with  this  thought  I  am 
In  full  agreement.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues throughout  the  Nation  will  find 
in  the  success  story  of  the  Hyde  Park 
Co-op  an  inspiration  for  the  commence- 
ment of  similar  undertakings  in  their 
respective  districts.  As  Mr.  Schwartz  sug- 
gests such  an  organization  may  not  suc- 
ceed in  every  neighborhood,  but  with 
the  same  dedication  and  the  Industry 
of  the  founders  of  the  Hyde  Park  Co-op 
I  venture  the  prediction  that  a  Co-op  on 
the  pattern  of  that  in  Hyde  Park  would 
succeed  in  most  American  neighbor- 
hoods. 

By  unanimous  consent,  and  with  the 
confident  hope  that  It  will  provide  a 
chart  for  other  American  communities 
throughout  our  Nation,  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  recite  the  success  story 
of  the  Hyde  Park  Co-op  as  told  In  ex- 
cerpts from  the  1967  annual  report  of 
the  society  and  from  the  articles  in  the 
mid-October  1967,  issue  of  Evergreen,  the 
society's  publication.  I  quote  from  the 
president's  annual  report  by  Mr. 
Schwartz : 

The  President's  Report 
Last  year  combined  progress  with  problems 
of  operations,  expansion  and  debate  among 
the  membership.  While  many  of  these  condi- 
tions continue,  each  Co-op  member  should 
be  proud  of  the  way  in  which  their  Society 
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Mr.  O'HARA  of  T-linois   Mr.  Speaker,         ^  , 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my     ^"^^  «^_!  ''®*"  meeting  challenges 

remarks  at  tliis  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter  concerning 
the  Hyde  Park  Co-op. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Tllno's.  Mr.  Sneaker, 
Hyde  Park,  in  the  district  it  is  my  privi- 
lege and  my  honor  to  represent,  is  Hyde 
Park.  It  is  Hyde  Park  in  a  slntrular  nu- 
merical sense,  s'nce  though  there  are 
ether  communities  by  that  name  scat- 


such  as- 
Higher   food   prices   and   rising  operating 

COGtS. 

Sales  volume  that  often  pushes  your  store 
to  capacity. 

Operating  d:fflcultleF  and  merchandise 
shortages  created  by  record  snow  storms  and 
truckers'  strikes. 

Starting  the  new  FORM  Scandinavian  fur- 
niture store  to  offer  quality  furniture  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 

Debates  within  the  membership  upon  a 
variety  of  operating  policies  and  the  possible 
role  of  the  Co-op  outside  of  its  prevlotis 
activities. 


Revision  of  the  role  of  Co-op  committees 
and  creation  of  a  practical  method  to  submit 
controversial  Issues  to  a  referendum  vote  of 
the  entire  membership. 

«  •  •  •  • 

Grocery  store:  This  operation  has  con- 
tinued Its  past  success  and  we  have  adequate 
financial  resources. 

Our  rate  of  profit  last  year  was  relatively 
good  deeplte  the  factors  listed  above  and 
efforts  to  maintain  lower  prices. , , . 

Prices  charged  by  the  Co-op  are  regularly 
examined  so  that  the  store  remains  competi- 
tive on  an  overall  basis,  offering  good  value 
for  "one  stop"  convenient  shopping.  Our 
weekly  specials  remain  In  effect  for  a  ftill 
week  and  unlike  competitors,  do  not  compel 
shoppers  to  concentrate  their  buying  on  the 
weekend  period.  Shoppers  receive  a  real  bonus 
every  shopping  day  through  the  "Everyday 
Low  Prices"  program  which  covers  a  number 
of  high  volume  poptUar  items.  These  prices 
are  often  below  cost,  so  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  our  goods  can  be  priced  so  low.  There 
is  also  a  general  desire  for  the  Store  to  carry 
a  wide  range  of  goods,  and  this  assortment  Is 
bound  to  Include  higher,  as  well  as  lower 
priced  Items.  However,  through  our  unique, 
"price  per  ounce  or  unit"  signs,  shoppers  are 
able  to  compare  the  values  offered.  Your  store 
is  apparently  still  the  only  one  In  the  nation 
to  offer  this  service. 

The  Society  has  previously  considered 
opening  a  second  grocery  store  but  no  site  has 
been  located  that  seems  suitable  In  terms 
of  consumer  demand  or  the  elements  needed 
for  success, .  .  . 

Furniture  store:  FORM,  your  Scandinavian 
furniture  store,  opened  soon  after  Labor 
Day  and  has  met  widespread  praise.  It  will 
provide  quality  furniture  at  reasonable 
prices  and  thereby  flU  significant  needs  for 
our  community  and  the  general  Chicago 
area.  FORM  Is  patterned  after  a  successiul 
operation  by  the  Greenbelt  (Washington, 
D.C.)  Co-op  which  Is  providing  us  with 
valuable  consulting  services.  .  .  . 

Other  Services:  FORM  Is  the  Society's 
largest  venture  outside  the  grocery  field. 
However,  the  Co-op  has  helped  a  number 
of  other  activities,  although  none  are  di- 
rectly part  of  the  Society.  The  list  Includes 
the  Credit  Union,  Fuel  Co-op.  Chicago 
Memorial  Association  and  Sitter's  Swap.  ,  .  , 
Community  activities:  The  Society  has  al- 
ways sought  to  participate  in  and  support 
worthwhile  commvinlty  organizations  and 
activities.  Special  functions  such  as  the  an- 
nual book  sale  for  Worldwide  Co-op  Part- 
ners and  the  ITNICEF  card  sale  have  raised 
significant  sums  for  charitable  contributions 
outside  our  own  area.  Last  year  contribu- 
tions were  made  to  help  establish  a  co-op 
amongst  California  farm  workers  who  were 
seeking  Improved  living  conditions;  and  to 
co-operative  activities  to  help  victims  of  the 
Italian  floods. 

The  Society  Is  supporting,  for  a  second 
year,  a  joint  project  with  the  Cooperative 
League  to  provide  educational  and  orga- 
nizational assistance  to  neighbors  in  Hyde 
Park.  Kenwood-Oakland  and  Woodlawn. 
This  program,  conducted  by  William  Stew- 
art, has  sought  to  reach  residents  directly 
and  to  help  them  help  themselves  In  areas 
such  as  ending  overcharging  on  the  sale  of 
substandard  merchandise  In  local  stores. 
Consumer  groups  such  as  buying  clubs  have 
been  organized  which  can  reduce  the  cost 
of  living.  Information  Is  also  provided  about 
activities  such  as  credit  unions. 

CKITERAI,    MANAGER'S    REPORT 

Mr,  Speaker,  Gilbert  Spencer  is  the 
efficient  and  popular  general  manager  of 
the  Hyde  Park  Co-op  and  Mrs.  Llrmea 
Anderson,  the  education  director.  Mrs. 
Anderson  and  her  distinguished  hus- 
band. Douglas  Anderson,  associated  with 
Senator  Paul  Douglas  for  18  years  as  his 
Ch'cago  representative,  have  been  moti- 


vating forces  of  dynamic  influence  In  the 
growth  of  the  co-op  since  the  days  of  its 
organization.  The  directors  are  President 
Schwartz,  Vice  President  F.  Raymond 
Marks,  Jr.,  Secretary  Colette  Rasmus- 
sen — Mrs.  Richard — Treasurer  Prank  T. 
Oklta,  David  Badal,  Florence  Ooldwas- 
ser — Mrs.  Eugene — Jetta  Jones — Mrs. 
James — Henry  McOee,  Dorothy  Sand- 
berg — Mrs.  Glen  H. — and  alternates  Dr. 
Andrew  Thomas  and  Nathaniel  Black - 
man,  Jr.,  William  J.  Stevens,  Is  the  co- 
op's attorney. 

I  quote  from  the  annual  report  of 
General  Manager  Gilbert  Spencer : 

Our  Society  completed  another  successful 
year  on  July  29,  1967.  Tour  Board  of  Direc- 
tors Is  recommending  a  4Tc  dividend  on 
common  stock  and  a  3%  patronage  refund 
on  member  j>atronage  recorded  for  last  fis- 
cal year  3""^  Is  the  very  maximum  refund 
rate  that  earnings  of  $228,000  for  last  year 
will  permit.  Earnings  were  down  from  the 
high  peak  of  the  prior  year  because  expenses 
were  higher  in  1966-1987  and  sales  of  $6,117,- 
000  Increased  only  $96,000  or  1  6<^r.  Contrac- 
tual wages  were  higher  and  productivity 
dropped  slightly  due  to  Inefficiencies  result- 
ing from  labor  turnover  and  the  fact  that 
applicants  with  experience  are  generally  un- 
available. Also,  legal  expenses  were  abnor- 
mally high  last  year  and  we  absorbed  nearly 
$20,000  of  expenses  Incurred  In  the  devel- 
oping of  our  new  Scandinavian  furniture 
operation,  FORM. 

FORM,  located  on  the  north  end  of  Harper 
Court,  at  52nd  Street  and  Harper  Ave., 
opened  for  business  on  September  8th.  nearly 
six  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  our  current 
fiscal  year.  We  projected  average  weekly  sales 
of  $10,000  per  week  for  the  remainder  of  this 
fiscal  year.  Actual  sales  during  the  opening 
weeks  were  nearly  double  this  figure  and 
the  enthusiastic  comments  of  members  and 
others  visiting  FORM  Indicate  that  sales  may 
average  above  our  estimates  for  this  year.  We 
were  fortunate  to  have  had  the  services  of 
Bob  Gowell,  manager  of  Scan,  and  his  design 
staff  headed  by  Frits  Moltke-Hoff  In  devel- 
oping our  furniture  operation.  They,  with 
our  manager.  Barbara  Goede.  h^ve  created 
our  unique  and  attractive  Scandinavian  fur- 
niture shop. 

Although  the  Hyde  Park  Cooperative  So- 
ciety now  has  two  operations,  the  supermar- 
ket and  FORM,  patronage  refunds  will  be 
based  on  your  total  co-op  purchases  .  .  . 

Our  Balance  Sheet,  Statement  of  Assets 
and  Liabilities.  Indicates  that  our  financial 
position  is  sound.  Member  Investment  and 
reserves  account  for  a  high  proportion  of 
total  assets.  Working  capital  was  reduced  ap- 
preciably last  year  due  to  investment  of  ac- 
cumulated cash  savings  In  our  furniture 
store.  Our  total  cash  and  savings  deposits 
were  $400,000  as  of  the  close  of  last  fiscal 
year  (July  29,  1967)  but  $200,000,  half  of  this, 
will  be  paid  out  In  the  next  few  months  In 
patronage  refunds,  dividends  on  shares,  de- 
posits to  employees'  savings-sharing  trust 
and  In  Income  taxes.  This  will  leave  our 
Co-op  with  adequate  working  capital  but 
minimal  savings  for  further  growth. 

ENTHUSIASTIC    CONSfMER    RESPONSE 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Stauffer,  reporting 
on  the  enthusiastic  consumer  response  to 
FORM,  writes: 

Our  new  furniture  store  in  Harper  Court. 
FORM,  opened  September  8th  and  has  been 
bustling  ever  since.  Both  member  and  public 
response  were  enthusiastic  beyond  all  otir 
expectations.  Co-op  members,  not  only  from 
the  Southslde.  but  from  all  parts  of  the  dty. 
have  come  to  visit  FORM  and  to  make  both 
small  and  large  purchases.  At  this  writing, 
re-orders  have  already  been  placed  for  sev- 
eral pieces  of  furniture. 


We  are  pleased  that  our  original  objective 
of  bringing  a  very  fine  line — and  a  most 
complete  one,  too — of  Scandinavian  furni- 
ture to  Chicago,  at  very  reasonable  prices,  is 
being  met.  Thus  can  we,  as  a  cooperative, 
continue  to  find  new  ways  of  offering  new 
and  needed  consumer  services. 

At  the  stockholder's  annual  meeting  of  the 
Harper  Court  Foundation,  treasurer  Bruce 
Sagan  reported  that  FORM  Is  one  of  the  best 
things  to  happen  to  Harper  Court.  He  pointed 
out  that  FORM,  even  at  thla  early  date,  U  a 
great  traffic  builder  for  tbe  otber  merchants. 
FORM  also  has  on  display  potted  plants  from 
PlEints  Alive,  children's  books  from  Acasa,  a 
stereo  from  the  Fret  Shop,  drapery  panels 
from  WaU  and  Window  and  bedspreads  from 
Fabyar.  FORM  is  also  displaying  children's 
books  from  its  63rd  street  neighbor,  the 
Accent  shop.  In  the  future.  FORM  hopes  to 
be  able  to  work  closely  with  other  neighbor- 
hood merchants. 

CREDIT   UNION   DAT 

October  19  was  International  Credit 
Union  Day.  and  in  recognition  of  that 
day  Evergreen  comments: 

In  1849,  Frledrlch  Wllhelm  Ralffelsen, 
mavor  of  the  tiny  German  VlUage  of  Kam- 
mersfeld,  founded  the  first  credit  union  to 
save  his  villagers  from  usurers  and  loan 
sharks.  Membership  was  limited  to  the  In- 
habitants of  Flammersfeld,  who  knew  each 
other  Intimately.  By  pooUng  the  village  sav- 
ings, a  fund  was  created  for  making  low-cost 
loans  to  responsible  villagers,  thus  freeing 
them  from  exploitation. 

The  same  principle  guides  our  credit  unions 
today — to  the  confusion  of  loan  sharks  and 
high-co6t  finance  companies.  In  helping  our- 
selves through  our  cooperative  credit  society, 
we  are  building  a  living,  ever-growing  monu- 
ment to  Frledrlch  Wllhelm  RalffeUen. 

CO-OP   A   COMMrNITT    INSTITtrTION 

Hyde  Park  Co-op,  with  over  10,000 
member  families,  is  a  community  insti- 
tution interested  in  pretty  much  every- 
thing that  happens  in  Hjde  Park.  Here 
is  the  program  for  the  semianniial  mem- 
bership meeting  on  October  26,  1967 : 

ACKNDA 

At  6:30  p.m.:  United  Nations  Buffet  Din- 
ner. 

At  7:30  p.m.;  Meeting  called  to  order  by 
Charles  Schwartz.  President. 

Approval  of  Minutes  of  Semi-Annual  Meet- 
ing of  April  27,  1967. 

Introduction  of  Parliamentarian:  William 
J   Stevens,  Attorney 

Report  bv  the  President :  Charles  Schwartz. 

Report  by  the  General  Manager:  Gilbert 
Spencer. 

Distribution  of  Earnings  by  the  Treasurer: 
Frank  T.  Oklta. 

Discussion  of  above  reports. 

Presentation  of  Resolutions: 

(1)  Alan  and  Lois  Dobry:  "Resolutions 
presented  at  meeting  without  previous  no- 
tice" .  .  . 

(2)  Shirley  Lens;  "Peace  and  other  neigh- 
borhood organizations  be  granted  the  right 
to  have  tables  for  petitions,  etc.,  In  store".  . 

(3)  John  Rossen:  "An  Immediate  end  to 
American  participation  in  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam and  Immediate  withdrawal  and  return 
of  all  American  military  personnel". 

(4)  Richard  Murray:  "Negotiate  a  loan  fcr 
at  least  $10,000  to  East  Garfield  Park  Co- 
operative Assn.  for  Instigation  of  small  gro- 
cerv  store".  .  . 

Discussion  and  vote  on  above  Beeolutlons 
Movie:  "This  to  a  CooperaUve" 
New  business  and  adjournment. 

HTVK    PAKK    IB     A»TICtnjiTE 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  close  with  this  quota- 
tion from  President  Schwartz'  report: 

Many  of  these  events  reflect  the  mattirtty 
and  success  of  the  co-op.  •   •   •  Differences 
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ot  opinion  are  Inevitable  In  all  such  efforts, 
especially  la  our  articulate  community. 

Hyde  Park  Is  an  articulate  community. 
Perhaps  that  Is  the  reason  for  Its  great- 
ness and  of  the  success  of  the  Hyde  Park 
Co-op. 

FLOOD  INSURANCE 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  Wyatt]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
two  decades  the  State  of  Oregon  has  had 
the  unfortunate  occasion  to  experience 
the  wild  ravages  of  the  forces  of  nature 
several  times.  Most  of  these  disasters 
were  floods. 

Just  3  years  ago  at  Christmas  a  heavy 
snowfall  followed  by  sudden  warming 
created  flood  conditions  so  critical  that 
certain  parts  of  the  State  were  named 
national  disaster  areas.  This  is  why  I 
have  carefully  studied  possible  areas  of 
flood  relief,  and  why  I  have  introduced 
flood  insurance  legislation  and  have 
worked  diligently  for  its  passage. 

Floods  wreak  terrible  damage,  and,  al- 
though the  toll  In  lives  lost  directly  and 
through  associated  disease  are  bad.  the 
damage  to  the  property  of  uninsured  in- 
dividuals generally  makes  up  far  and 
away  the  greatest  proportion  of  loss. 

In  flood-prone  areas  those  persons  who 
most  need  financial  protection  from  the 
dangers  of  flooding  are  the  least  likely 
to  have  that  protection.  Either  they  are 
classified  as  absolutely  uninsurable,  or 
the  rates  are  so  exorbitant  as  to  be  pro- 
hibitive. 

The  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of 
1967.  passed  this  past  week  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  is  a  marked  step  to- 
ward providing  some  measure  of  finan- 
cial security  for  those  families  finding 
themselves  in  flood-prone  areas. 

Admittedly,  this  measure  Is  just  a  first 
step.  But  it  Is  a  long  step  and  an  impor- 
tant one  on  the  way  to  providing  flood- 
threatened  individuals  with  the  protec- 
tion and  security  they  should  and  must 
have. 

Together  with  our  rapid  advancement 
in  the  field  of  fiood  control  through 
strategically  located  dams  and  water 
reservoirs,  the  National  Flood  Insurance 
Act  of  1967  should  be  looked  upon  as  an- 
other great  stride  forward  In  protect- 
ing the  people  of  this  Nation,  both  phys- 
ically and  financially  from  the  crippling 
effects  of  natural  disasters. 


HOSMER  STATEMENT  IN  ABM 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  VANDE31  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  CalLfomla  [Mr.  Hosmer]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing is  the  statement  I  am  making  today 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Mlhtary  Ap- 
plications of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  which  is  holding  hearings 
reviewing  the  anti-ballistic-missile  sys- 
tem issue ; 

In  1966  the  Pentagon  estimated  the  USSR 
then  had  340  ICBMs.  Estimated  additions  to 


this  arsenal  range  Irom  200  to  400  per  year 
The  tJ3  has  1000  sUo-based  Minuteman  mis- 
siles and  54  Titan  ll's — 1054  landbased  mis- 
siles. Roughly  400  of  Its  666  Polarts  mlssUes 
can  be  assumed  to  be  on  station  at  any  one 
time.  Thus  the  total  of  available  US  strategic 
missiles  Is  1454  and  this  figure  remains 
steady.  Depending  on  Soviet  rate  of  additions, 
the  Table  I  Indicates  when  the  Soviets  will 
achieve  numerical  parity  and  ther«after 
superiority: 


TABLE  I 


Yearly  additlenal  rate 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

200 

300 

400 

MO 
640 
740 

740 

940 

1,140 

940 
1,240 
1,540 

1.140 
1.540 
1.940 

1,340 
1.840 

1,540 

1,740 

It  makes  little  difference  whether  these 
additions  are  in  ICBM  configuration  or  take 
the  form  of  orbiting  weapons.  In  either  event 
they  will  carry  large  hydrogen  warheads  and 
their  purpose  is  the  same. 

The  precise  reason  the  Soviets  maintain, 
Improve  and  expand  their  strategic  nuclear 
system  is  to  be  able  to  make  a  surprise  at- 
tack which  so  severely  damages  us  that  our 
retaliatory  forces  are  rendered  Incapable  of 
hitting  back  with  unacceptable  destruction. 
The  fact  they  continue  to  spend  billions  of 
rubles  on  this  system  makes  It  obvious  they 
Intend  to  use  It  when  It  can  be  employed 
successfully  on  its  offensive  mission. 

The  precise  reason  we  maintain  our  stra- 
tegic nuclear  system  is  to  deter  such  an  at- 
tack. Deterrence  Is  a  defensive  maneuver  and 
its  success  depends  on  obviously  being  able 
to  suffer  such  an  attack  and  still  have  suffi- 
cient undamaged  surviving  weapons  to  Im- 
fKJse  unacceptable  retaliatory  destruction  on 
the  attacker's  homeland. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara 
properly  points  out  that  the  keystone  of  de- 
terrence Is  a  capability  to  "absorb  any  sur- 
prise nuclear  attack  and  to  retaliate  with 
sufficient  strength  to  destroy  the  attacking 
nation  as  a  viable  society."  He  believes  this 
Involves  not  so  much  the  atomic  punch  of 
our  warheads  as  it  does  laying  them  down 
with  precision  on  their  targets.  He  feels  It 
depends  not  so  much  on  the  number  of  our 
missiles  as  It  does  their  survivability.  He 
contends  survivability  does  not  necessarily 
require  ABMs  to  Intercept  enemy  warheads, 
but  that  what  is  important  is  hardened 
ICBM  sites  capable  of  withstanding  the  ex- 
plosions and  functioning  afterward. 

He  promises — and  has  convinced  Presi- 
dent Johnson — that  enough  of  our  strlkeback 
strength  will  survive  any  conceivable  at- 
tack to  Impose  "assured  destruction."  As  the 
Soviets  come  closer  and  closer  to  us  In  nu- 
merical parity,  more  and  more  of  the  validity 
of  his  promise  turns  whether  they  are  using 
warheads  sufficiently  jxjwerful  to  penetrate 
our  hardened  silos  and  destroy  our  ICBMs. 

In  announcing  the  Soviet  orbital  system 
last  Friday  Mr.  McNamara  again  contended 
that  Soviet  yields  are  in  the  1  to  3  megaton 
range — Insufficient  to  penetrate  our  silos.  He 
refuses  to  recognize  the  Soviet  penchant 
for  large  yields  In  the  10  MT  to  30  MT  range, 
or  the  superior  thrust  of  their  rockets 
which  enables  them  to  carry  the  more  power- 
ful warheads — presumably  capable  of  pene- 
trating and  destroying  our  ICBMs  In  their 
silos.  Nor.  have  I  ever  heard  him  admit  that 
even  if  he  is  right  about  Soviet  yields  at 
this  momezkt,  there  Is  any  guarantee  that 
tomorrow  their  strategic  nuclear  system  can- 
not or  will  not  be  retro-fitted  with  the 
larger  warheads. 

Secretary  McNamara  surely  cannot  speak 
about  today's  Soviet  warheads  with  any 
more  verity  than  his  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
who  apparently  disagree  with  him  on  the 
Issue.  Nor  can  he  speak  with  any  more  as- 
surance about  future  Soviet  warheads  than 


even  members  of  this  Joint  Committee  and 
others  privy  to  the  same  Intelligence  esti- 
mates that  he  Is. 

As  the  trend  toward  parity  continues  It 
becomes  Increasingly  Important  to  de- 
termine— as  best  we  can — whether  or  not, 
utilizing  the  proper  yield  warheads,  a  Soviet 
surprise  attack  at  numerical  parity  actually 
win  leave  us  an  undamaged  "assured  de- 
struction" capability.  For  the  purpose  we 
must  assume  continued  Improvements  in 
their  guidance  will  bring  accuracy  to  within 
around  2000  feet  and  It  is  reasonable  to 
assume  their  force  has  been  programmed 
against  our  1054  landbased  ICBMs,  locations 
of  which  are  known. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Rand 
Corporation's  "Bomb  Damage  Effect  Com- 
puter" calculates  a  92%  destruction  prob- 
ability— destruction  of  970  of  our  1054  land- 
based  ICBMs,  leaving  84  imdamaged  to 
retaliate. 

It  can  be  assumed  our  25  Polaris  sub- 
marines actually  at  sea  with  about  400 
Polaris  missiles  will  be  subject  to  some 
attrition  from  a  fairly  large  number  of  Soviet 
submarines  and  other  attackers.  To  round 
out  calculations  generously  we  can  assume 
79% — 316  Polaris  missiles — will  actually  get 
away  on  retaliatory  missions. 

Our  total  retaliatory  force  will  thus  be 
400  missiles  with  what  generally  are  assumed 
to  be  1  megaton  warheads.  If  the  Soviet 
ABM  defense  system  is  only  60%  effective, 
200  will  get  through  to  their  targets. 

Win  that  200  Impose  "assured  destruc- 
tion"? 

The  answer  does  not  require  revelation  of 
national  secrets.  It  can  be  done  with  sub- 
stantial confidence  using  the  laws  of  prob- 
abUlty.  'We  can  assume  that  all  1464  of  our 
missiles  are  targeted  for  destruction  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  because  any  lesser  assumption 
simply  decreases  the  retaliatory  damage  cal- 
culation about  to  be  made.  It  also  Is  logical 
to  assume  the  lOO'^c  destruction  mission  will 
be  divided  proportionately  between  land- 
based  and  Polaris  missiles  according  to  their 
respective  ratios  in  the  stockpile,  72%  and 
28%,  and  that  they  will  be  destructive  In 
the  same  relationship  as  the  number  reach- 
ing target  Is  to  the  total  avaUable  the 
moment  before  surprise  attack — 7.9%  for 
landbased  missiles  and  39.6%  for  Polaris. 
Damage  calculations  are  shown  on  table  II. 

TABLE  II 

[In  percent] 
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Planned 
damage 

Missiles 
on  target 

Actual 
damage 

Land  based 

72 

7.9 
39.5 

5.7 

Polaris 

28 

11. 1 

Total 

100 

16.8 

Prior  to  World  War  n  the  USSR  lost  10% 
to  16%  of  Its  population  during  the  purges. 
Dxirlng  WWII  It  lost  over  13%  of  Its  popu- 


lation. From  the  Soviet  viewpoint  It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  a  16.8%  population  loss 
from  retaliation  would  be  unacceptable  and 
therefore  constitute  "a&sxired  destruction." 
In  WWII  the  USSR  suffered  a  total  loss  of 
40%  of  Its  industrial  capacity.  By  comparison 
It  might  regard  a  16.8%  lose  to  be  a  bargain- 
basement  price  for  world  domination. 

I  anticipate  a  quarrel  with  my  flgtu-es  by 
clalma  that  our  arsenal  has  a  large  "over- 
kill" capability  and  several  mlssUes  may  be 
assigned  to  the  same  target,  thus  "assuring" 
destruction.  It  will  be  said  there  are  about 
150  city-lndustrlal  complexes  in  the  USSR 
worth  hitting,  so  that  starts  us  with  about 
10  bombs  In  stockpile  for  each — and  If  200 
get  through,  that  stUl  allows  IV^  per  complex 
to  assiire  destruction. 

My  answer  la  straightforward.  In  assuming 
that  200  missiles  penetrated  Soviet  defenses. 
I  assumed  that  all  were  assigned  to  the  city- 
lndustrlal  complexes.  Actually  not  less  than 
26%  would  likely  be  aseigned  to  purely  mili- 
tary targets.  That  leaves  150 — one  per  com- 
plex. Further,  It  Is  unreasonable  to  assume 
that  ICBMs  are  perfect  and  there  would  be 
no  malfunctioning.  It  Is  more  realistic  to 
assume  5%  loss  for  rocket  power  failures, 
another  t>'~c  for  guidance  system  troubles, 
another  5%  for  warhead  defects,  then  allow 
6%  more  for  post-attack  human  judgment 
degradation  at  our  retaliatory  command  and 
control  centers,  and  another  6%  loss  to  ac- 
count for  Soviet  clvU  defense.  This  totals  an- 
other 25%  and  leaves  only  100  missiles,  %  of 
a  missile  per  complex.  Since  complexes  ac- 
tually should  need  about  4  warheads  to  ac- 
complish the  100%  destruction  we  assumed, 
that  means  the  remaining  warheads  will  ac- 
count for  but  25  complexes — whether  by  25 ''r 
destruction  of  100  complexes,  100%  destruc- 
tion of  25  complexes,  or  some  combination  In 
between.  Thus,  since  25  complexes  Is  16.6  T^ 
of  the  150  complexes  started  with — destruc- 
tion amounts  only  to  .2  %  difference  from  the 
\Q.%'^r  figure  arrived  at  by  another  route  and 
the  refutation  of  my  calculations  does  not 
stand  up. 

I  also  anticipate  an  effort  to  attack  my 
calculations  by  asserting  they  neglect  MIR'V. 
This  Is  a  "Multiple  Individual  Re-entry  Ve- 
hicle" package  attaching  more  than  one 
warhead  to  a  missile.  But  since  the  Russians 
are  as  smart  technically  as  we  are  there  Is 
no  validity  to  a  contention  that  they  are  not 
also  going  to  MIRV  and  thereby  cancelling 
out  whatever  advantage  we  might  otherwise 
anticipate.  And,  since  they  are  blessed  with 
rockets  capable  of  carrying  larger  payloads 
than  ours,  there  Is  no  assurance  they  Just 
might  pack  more  warheads  per  delivery  ve- 
hicle than  VIS  and  gain  an  advantage. 

My  conclusion  Is  that  we  should  (1)  be 
adding  to  our  numbers  of  ICBMs:  (2)  we 
should  be  putting  in  an  ABM  system  against 
the  Sortets,  not  Just  the  Chinese:  (3)  we 
should  not  phase  out  the  B-52s  and  B-58s. 
which  I  did  not  Include  in  this  discussion 
and  which  may  well  be  the  balance  of  pow- 
er on  our  side  at  this  moment  making  deter- 
rence work:  and,  (4)  we  should  be  analyzing 
whether  a  second  mission  for  the  orbiting 
weapon  Is  to  knock  out  any  antiballlstlc  mis- 
sile system  we  put  in.  and  thereby  clear  the 
way  for  a  rain  of  Soviet  ICBMs  to  follow. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  decisions  af- 
fecting nuclear  deterrence  which  a  President 
makes  on  the  advice  of  his  Defense  Secretary 
and  others  probably  will  not  affect  the 
strategic  power  of  the  nation  during  his  term 
of  office.  But  they  may  largely  determine  the 
degree  of  strategic  superiority — or  Inferior- 
ity— available  to  his  successor. 

This  is  an  ironic  fact  of  life  in  the  nu- 
clear age.  The  decisions  made  by  President 
Elsenhower  gave  President  Kennedy  the  op- 
portunity to  build  superior  weapons  systems 
The  decisions  President  Kennedy  and  F>resi- 
dent  Johnson  have  made  mny  determine 
whether  their  successors  h.=ive  the  opportu- 
nity to  build  superior  strategic  systems  to 
defend   the  nation    If  thev  have  made  mis- 


takes, their  administrations  will  not  suffer 
for  it,  but  in  the  future  the  nation  may  be 
hard  pressed  to  cope  with  nuclear  blackmail 
or  even  a  dlsasterous  surprise  attack. 


WHAT  SECRETARY  McNAMARA 
FAILED  TO  TELL  ABOUT  THE 
SOVIET  ORBITING  WEAPON 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  ^jeaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  5 
months  ago  many  more  details  about  the 
Soviet  orbiting  weapon  were  revealed 
than  Secretary  McNamara  disclosed  In 
his  Friday  press  conference.  These  were 
contained  in  the  May  29,  1967,  issue  of 
the  American  Security  Council's  Wash- 
ington Report.  The  article  was  written 
by  the  exceptionally  well-informed  Dr. 
Steffan  T.  Possony,  of  the  Hoover  In- 
stitution on  War,  Revolution,  and  Peace 
at  Stanford  University.  For  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  of  the  public  I 
have  obtained  unanimous  consent  for  the 
republication  of  Possony's  statement 
below. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  McNamara  in- 
explicably designates  the  weapon  as 
FOBS — fractional  orbital  missile  sys- 
tem— while  the  Soviet  call  it  by  the  code 
name  Scrag,  a  word  which  the  dictionary 
defines  as  meaning  "to  wring  the  neck 
of;  also  to  garotte." 

A  most  vital  disclosure  by  Possony  is 
that  the  Scrag  warhead  in  orbital  con- 
figuration would  have  a  30-megaton  war- 
head, presumably  sufQclent  to  penetrate 
our  hardened  ICBM  silos,  ruin  our  ICBM 
missiles  and  thus  destroy  our  retaliatory 
capacity.  Despite  Soviet  capabilities 
with  this  size  warhead  and  larger,  and 
the  ability  of  their  rocket  motors  to 
hoist  them.  McNamara  continues  to  in- 
sist that  Scrag  warhead  yields  are  only 
in  the  1-  to  3-megaton  range.  I  believe  he 
does  so  less  with  assured  knowledge  of 
the  yield  than  he  does  wishfully,  to  sup- 
port his  continued  claims  that  we  do  not 
need  an  IBM  system  for  protection  be- 
cause our  missile  silos  are  so  strong  they 
cannot  be  penetrated. 

During  McNamara 's  Friday  press  con- 
ference a  hint  was  tossed  out  that,  if 
anything.  Scrag  was  designed  to  sup- 
press our  manned  bombers  by  catching 
them  on  the  ground  with  only  a  3-mlnute 
attack  warning.  A  more  pertinent  specu- 
lation might  be  that  Scrag  would  be  put 
not  only  to  that  mission  but  two  more  in 
the  following  sequence:  First,  to  destroy 
the  acquisition  radar  of  any  anti- 
ballistic-missile  system  we  might  install, 
that  is,  function  as  an  anti-ABM 
weapon;  and,  second,  to  destroy  our  re- 
taliatory ICBM's  in  their  silos. 

That  Secretary  McNamara  hw  chosen 
not  only  to  rename  Scrag  as  FOBS  and 
then  depreciate  Its  possible  adverse  ef- 
fect on  American  security,  while  at  one 
and  the  same  time  enunciate  a  legal 
brief  for  Soviet  development  of  such  a 
weapon  is  amazing  and  regrettable.  Had 
we  developed  such  a  system  and  the 


Soviet  Secretary  of  Defense  announced  it 
similarly  he  would  have  been  put  up 
against  a  wall  and  shot  instantly. 

Pull  details  about  Scrag  disclosed  by 
Possony  and  which  Secretary  McNamara 
withheld  are  as  followed: 

Scrag:   Thb  Weapon  or  the  World 

RCVOUCTION 

For  several  years  now  American  strategists 
have  been  debating  the  question  of  whether 
It  would  be  useful  to  develop  or  deploy 
nuclear  space  weapons.  Space  weapons,  no- 
tably bombs  or  radiation  weapons,  could  be 
built  but  need  not  be  orbltted  before  the  on- 
set of  a  crisis;  or  they  could  be  deployed  in 
orbit  to  win  cold  or  hot  conflicts  through 
space  mastery,  just  as  during  the  19th  cen- 
tury Britain  wag  able  to  prevail  through  Its 
dominion  of  the  high  seas. 

The  dominant  Washington  attitude  has 
been  that  sp>ace  weapons  offer  no  advantages 
over  conventional  ICBM's.  Some  sclentlsta 
have  even  argued  that  a  space  weapon  Is  a 
"stupid  weapon"  because  it  Is  more  expensive, 
less  accurate,  and  less  usable  than  the  weap- 
on which,  according  to  their  uncritical  as- 
sumption. It  replaces,  namely  the  long-range 
missile.  (This  was  the  classical  argument 
of  the  gun  against  the  airplane  and  of  the 
airplane  against  the  missile.  Incidentally, 
new  weapons  usually  do  not  "replace"  old 
weapons,  but  the  new  and  the  old  arms  Join 
in  novel  combinations  of  mutually-support- 
ing systems.) 

As  usual,  when  the  American  strategic  com- 
munity Indulges  in  flights  of  fancy  and  tries 
to  prove  that  a  plausible  weapon  Is  neither 
fetislble  nor  advisable,  or  in  any  event  Is  too 
expensive,  the  Soviets  Just  move  forward  and 
produce  the  weapon  which  our  conformist 
chorus  denigrates. 

In  the  present  Instance,  the  Soviets  did 
something  which  no  one  expected:  they 
came  up  with  a  weapon  which  can  be  used 
as  a  normal  ICBM  or  as  a  space  bomb  or, 
for  good  measure,  eis  a  fractional  orbital 
weapon.  This  three-stage  triple-in -one  soviet 
weajxin  code-named  "Scrag"  was  announced 
by  Brezhnev  on  July  4.  1965  and  first  ex- 
hibited on  November  7.  1965. 

By  the  end  of  1966,  some  characteristics 
of  this  remarkable  instrument  had  become 
known.  According  to  the  best  jweeently 
available  Information.  Scrag,  used  as  an 
ICBM,  could  carry  a  60  MT  warhead;  in  its 
orbital  configuration,  the  warhead  would 
have  a  yield  of  30  MT.  The  yield  of  the  sub- 
orbital assembly  Is  unknown,  but  It  may  be 
estimated  at  about  40  MT.  It  Is  probable  that 
with  some  reduction  of  overall  yield,  all  Scrag 
configurations,  Including  the  orbital  as- 
sembly, can  be  fitted  for  the  delivery  of 
multiple  warheads.  (The  Soviets  may  not 
have  full  test -validated  data  on  space  con- 
figurations for  the  Scrag,  hence,  there  could 
l>e  some  "bugs"  yet  In  the  weapwn.l 

In  terms  of  firepower,  one  orbital  Scrag  Is 
the  equivalent  of  20-30  of  our  Mlnutemen 
Missiles.  One  ICBM-Scrag  equals  more  than 
five  Tltal  II  or  50  Mlnutemen.  A  major  tech- 
nological surprise,  therefore,  has  been 
achieved  by  the  Soviets,  contrary  to  the 
often-voiced  Pentagon  conviction  that  sig- 
nificant surprises  no  longer  are  likely. 

The  Information  about  this  new  threat 
became  known  at  the  very  time  when  the 
United  States  wsis  signing  a  treaty  outlawing 
space  weapons.  The  information  was  soft- 
pedalled,  lest  It  disturb  our  greatest  venture 
In  space  diplomacy.  The  widely  acclaimed 
and  rarely  analyzed  treaty  waa  sent  to  the 
Senate.  Ratification  was  achieved  by  unani- 
mous vote.  Yet,  the  treaty  provides  no  de- 
fense whatever  against  Scrag  or  other  space 
weapons.  On  the  contrary.  It  inhibits  the 
U.S.  from  protecting  Itself  against  space 
attack. 

The  American  press  did  not  pick  up  tSls 
sensational  counterpoint  story.  Hence,  the 
American  public  never  heard  of  Scrag  and  if 
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asked,  might  well  confuse  It  with  a  new 
beach  resort  In  Hawaii.  It  Is  even  more  dis- 
turbing chat  the  present  civilian  "high  com- 
mand" of  the  Pentagon  does  not  think  Scrag 
Is  very  Important  and  needs  to  be  neutralized 
by  an  ABM  system  adjusted  to  handle  both 
orbital  and  missile  warheads. 

What  are  the  additional  capabilities  which 
Scrag  gives  to  the  Soviet  Union? 

1.  Though  it  is  not  too  difficult  to  extend 
the  range  of  mlssilee,  each  ICBM  is  essen- 
tially targeted  against  a  few  locations.  By 
contrast,  Scrag  provides  the  Soviets  with  a 
genuine  capability  to  hit  every  spot  on  earth, 
at  very  short  notice. 

2.  In  terms  of  target  selection,  missiles  do 
not  have  the  operational  flexibility  of  a  com- 
bined orbital,  sub-orbital  or  ballistic  system. 

3.  The  presumed  capability  of  Scrag  to  be 
fitted  with  single  and  multiple  warheads 
renders  this  weapon  effective  against  a  whole 
spectrum  of  targets,  ranging  from  strongly 
hardened  pinpoint  targets  like  missile  and 
nuclear  storage  sites,  to  soft  large  targets 
like  metropolitan  clusters,  and  to  numerous 
smaller  and  semi-hardened  targets  within  a 
large  area  like  Industrial  Installations  and 
airfields. 

4.  Soviet  military  thinking  has  been  Im- 
pressed by  the  Idea  that  a  major  offensive 
should  be  run  In  three  successive  "waves" 
or  blows.  If  the  three  different  configurations 
of  Scrag  are  fired  simultaneously,  the  ICBM 
would  hit  after  half-an-hour  and  the  sub- 
orbital version  after  one-hour-and-a-half 
The  orbital  bombs  could  be  used  for  subse- 
quent salvo,  serial  or  individual  attacks,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Soviet  high  command. 

5.  The  orbital  bombs  also  would  be  avail- 
able as  a  strategic  reserve,  for  days,  weeks  or 
months.  Thus,  they  would  provide  the  Soviets 
with  an  option  to  fight  a  short  or  a  long  nu- 
clear war.  If  the  U.S.  has  no  defenses  against 
the  space  threat  and  If  It  does  not  pursue  an 
effective  counter-force  strategy.  Scrag  would 
be  Invulnerable  while  on  the  ground.  In 
space,  and  on  Its  target  run.  If  so,  the  orbital 
bombs  would  be  available  after  the  so-called 
nuclear  exchange  In  which  the  U.S.  would 
have  expended  Its  nuclear  weapons.  In  this 
case,  these  bombs  would  embody  a  war- 
winning  nuclear  monopoly. 

6.  The  orbital  weapons  could  be  directed 
at  targets  that  escaped  destruction  during 
the  initial  blow  or  at  targets  that  were 
spared  for  the  ultimate  phase  of  the  con- 
flict. The  weapons  could  be  used  to  compel 
surrender,  or  else  to  punish  the  reslster  by 
destroying  one  city  after  the  other.  After 
surrender  the  space  weapons  would  facilitate 
occupation,  allowing  the  Communists  to 
takeover,  control  or  devastate  the  vanquished 
country. 

7.  Through  simultaneous  launch,  the  mis- 
siles and  the  sub-orbital  configurations 
could  be  used  to  destroy  American  strategic 
fxjwer,  whereas  the  orbital  bombs  would 
terminate  and  win  the  war.  In  a  staggered- 
firlng  aeries,  the  Soviets  could  launch  the 
orbital  Scrags  hours  or  days  before  the  rest 
of  their  force  la  released.  Whenever  the  So- 
viets estimate  that  a  credible  and  overwhelm- 
ing nuclear  threat  is  enough  to  force  us  to 
our  knees,  they  may  be  satisfied  Just  to  orbit 
the  space  bombs  and  rely  on  purely  psycho- 
logical effectiveness.  But  if  a  physical  nu- 
clear attack  should  become  necessary,  pre- 
launched  Scraps  cDuld  be  used  to  negate 
existing  warning  systems  and  to  execute  very 
rapid  pre-emptive  counter-force  strikes 
against  the  United  States. 

8.  The  sub-orbital  and  orbital  Scrags  pro- 
vide the  Soviets  with  a  significant  capability 
of  detonating  high-yield  explosions  at  very 
high  altitudes  and  th-ough  a  drawn-out 
firing  series  to  keep  U.S.  electronics  and 
communications  Inoperable.  With  such  a 
capability,  they  would  be  able  to  "pin  down" 
our  strike  forces.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances and  given  certain  asaiimptions, 
Scrag  could  be  used  for  sustaining  hlgh- 
altltude  X-ray  screens,  thus  delaying  or  pre- 


cluding retaliation.  (Hlgh-altltude  explosions 
could  blind  many  millions  of  people.  High- 
yield  bombs  launched  from  space  would  al- 
low genocldal  strategies.) 

9.  The  new  Scrag  capability,  notably  the 
sub-orbital  version,  allows  the  Soviets  to  In- 
tervene with  increasing  effectiveness  Into 
local  crises  and  to  threaten  any  country  that 
may  take  an  antl-communlst  position. 
Further,  the  Information  on  Scrag  Is  still  an- 
other Item  In  our  current  Intelligence  re- 
garding Soviet  weapons  that  Indicates  the 
strategic  balance  is  changing.  This  change — 
in  the  Soviets'  favor — is  one  reason  why  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  not  hesitated  to  Intensify  the 
Cold  War. 

10.  Except  perhaps  for  SLM  systems.  Scrag 
represents  the  first  genuine  global  weapon 
in  history.  Once  the  U.S.  has  been  neutralized 
or  destroyed  and  provldeti  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  orbital  warheads  Is  left  over,  Scrag 
could  force  each  heretofore  free  country  to 
establish  a  Communist  government  and 
would  ensure  that  this  government  remains 
obedient  to  Moscow.  Scrag,  therefore,  Is  the 
optimal  weapon  for  the  completion  of  the 
world  revolution  and  for  the  preservation  of 
Communist  world  rule. 

11.  If  the  U.S.S.R.  elects  to  orbit  Scrag 
space  bombs  without  a  concomitant  missile 
strike,  the  U.S.,  depending  upon  the  magni- 
tude of  the  unexpected  Soviet  space  deploy- 
ment, might  suddenly  find  Itself  In  a  posture 
of  accentuated  military  inferiority.  (For  ex- 
ample. 50  Scrags  may  position  250  to  500 
additional  warheads.)  Given  present  U.S 
capabilities,  the  Scrags  could  not  be  shot 
down;  if  we  Intercepted  some  of  them,  the 
Soviets  might  elect  to  regard  such  action 
as  U.S.  aggression.  If  upon  a  sudden  Soviet 
space  deployment,  we  attack  the  U.S.S.R. 
forthwith,  regardless  of  whether  we  still  have 
the  strength  to  win,  we  could  invite  our  own 
physical  destruction.  If  we  did  not  attack, 
the  Soviets  could  destroy  us  politically. 
Thereupon,  the  orbital  bombs  could  black- 
mail one  country  after  the  other.  Ultimately, 
and  entirely  In  accordance  with  the  Krem- 
lin's preference,  the  world  revolution  would 
be  completed  by  "peaceful  means." 

Thus,  Scrag  wUl  Increase  the  effectiveness 
of  nuclear  psychological  warfare,  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  Soviet  physical  nuclear 
strategy;  possibly  deter  or  prevent  counter- 
strikes  and  retaliation;  conceivably  maneu- 
ver the  U.S.  Into  self-destruction  or  sur- 
render, as  well  as  facilitate  and  perhaps  bring 
about  world  conquest. 

The  Soviets  are  deploying  Scrag  simul- 
taneously with  their  ABM  weapons.  The  re- 
sulting strategic  Imbalance  Is  dangerously 
aggravat-ed  by  these  other  gaps  in  our  own 
capabilities:  Our  erstwhile  numerical  supe- 
riority may  be  giving  way  to  quantitative  in- 
feriority. Our  Mlnutemen  missiles  allow 
only  a  very  narrow  target  selection  and  are 
not  capable  of  taking  out  strongly  hardened 
or  large  area  targets.  We  do  not  have  up-to- 
date  weapyon  systems  for  multiple  or  serial 
strikes,  nor  can  we  preserve  pKsrtlons  of  our 
main  strikes  forces  as  a  strategic  reserve. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  fight  a  long  war;  once 
our  bombers  are  completely  obsolete,  attrlted. 
de-a,ctivated  or  destroyed  in  battle,  we  will 
lack  a  strategic  system  suited  for  winning 
the  terminal  phases  of  war.  We  also  lack  of- 
fensive and  defensive  spxace  weapons.  And  we 
refuse  to  build  defenses  against  missiles, 
and  to  protect  three-quarters  of  our  popula- 
tion against  the  hazards  of  nuclear  war. 

In  summary:  The  United  States  is  con- 
fronted by  an  entirely  new  and  dramatically 
augmented  threat.  The  ominous  development 
of  Scrag  was  not  predicted  by  U.S.  intel- 
ligence nor  by  U.S.  computers,  let  alone  by 
Mssrs.  McNamara  and  Brown.  Since  our  coun- 
try continues  to  see  no  evil  and  hear  n~> 
evil,  time  is  beginning  to  run  very  short.  It 
Just  may  be  that  we  are  too  gullible  too  be- 
mused, and  too  disinterested  to  survive. 
Stefan  T.  Possont, 
Strategy  and  Military  Affairs.  Editor. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  genUe- 
man  from  California  [Mr.  Hosmbr]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
part  of  this  afternoon  I  was  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy's  hearings  on  ABM  defenses. 
These  hearings  were  held  in  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  and  It  was  im- 
possible to  interrupt  my  attendance  at 
the  hearings  for  all  the  frequently  called 
votes  in  the  House. 
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THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Denney]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  provide  the  necessary  machinery  to 
prevent  the  needless  destruction  of  one 
of  our  Nation's  basic  industries,  the 
textile  industry. 

The  impact  of  excessive  cheap  foreign 
Imports  has  especially  been  felt  by  our 
domestic  wool  industry.  This  industrj- 
has  experienced  a  severe  depression  since 
July  of  1966  which  continues  unabated 
resulting  in  shorter  work  hours  and  add- 
ing to  unemployment.  There  are  over 
300,000  woolgrowers  in  the  United  States 
and  thousands  of  people  In  connected- 
service  Industries  who  are  dependent 
upon  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  immediate 
action  is  apparent.  For  Instance,  imports 
of  woven  wool  cloth,  chief  product  of  the 
wool  textile  Industry  in  1966  were  64  per- 
cent over  those  In  1961.  In  1966  alone, 
cloth  Imports  displaced  about  20  million 
manhours  of  work  in  U.S.  mills.  Even  my 
colleagues  who  would  generally  support 
the  administration's  viewpoint,  must 
agree  that  this  is  not  In  keeping  with  the 
President's  plea  to  create  new  jobs  for 
our  disadvantaged. 

The  source  of  Imports  of  wool  manu- 
facturers has  shifted  rapidly  to  Japan 
and  other  oriental  countries  with  low 
wage  scales.  For  instance  in  1966,  Japan. 
South  Korea,  and  Taiwan  accounted  for 
about  two-thirds  of  the  Imports  of  woven 
wool  cloth.  I  find  this  fact  especially  dis- 
turbing in  the  case  of  Japan.  As  my  col- 
leagues know,  this  country  has  expended 
great  amounts  of  money  and  effort  in 
placing  that  country  on  its  feet  after 
World  War  n.  However,  now  that  Japan 
has  recovered,  although  It  seems  wllline 
to  sell  goods  to  this  country,  It  has  high 
protective  barriers  directed  against 
American  Imports.  Not  only  does  it  re- 
strict imports,  but  economic  pollc'es  are 
such  that  it  denies  substantial  American 
equity  Investment  In  their  domestic  in- 
dustries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  colleagues  know. 
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we  are  still  facing  an  increasing  balance- 
of-payments  problem.  Excessive  foreign 
imports  contribute  substantially  to  this 
deficit.  In  wool  textiles  and  apparel  alone, 
in  1961  imports  exceeded  exports  by  $144 
million.  In  1966  this  deficit  soared  to  $310 
million.  The  figures  become  even  greater 
when  other  segments  of  the  textile  Indus- 
try' are  added. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills],  has  already  introduced  similar 
legislation.  It  would  be  my  hope  that  this 
entire  problem  could  be  explored  in  depth 
with  the  benefit  of  early  hearings  on  the 
subject. 

A  copy  of  my  bill  follows: 


HJl. 


A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly  trade  In  textile 
articles 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemble^!,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Textile  Trade  Act 
of  1967". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  pro- 
gram for  orderly  trade  in  textile  articles  In- 
stituted bv  the  President  In  1961  has  not 
been  fully"  Implemented.  Imports  of  textile 
articles  have  grown  two  and  one-half  times 
since  that  year,  with  particular  concentra- 
tion and  disruption  In  certain  areas.  Such 
Imports  contribute  to  reduced  employment 
opportunities  for  United  States  workers  In 
the  domestic  textile  Industry.  International 
agreements  already  exist  for  orderly  trade  In 
cotton  textiles  and  numerous  agreements  be- 
tween countries  other  than  the  United  States 
exist  for  trade  in  textile  articles  of  other 
fibers  as  well  as  cotton. 

It  is,  therefore,  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  Congress  that  access  to  the  United  States 
market  for  foreign  produced  textile  articles 
should  be  on  an  equitable  and  orderly  basis 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  a  strong 
and  expanding  United  States  textile  Indus- 
try and  designed  to  avoid  the  disruption  of 
United  States  markets  and  the  unemploy- 
ment of  United  States  textile  workers. 

Sec.  3.  The  President  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  undertake  negotiations  with  other 
Governments  for  the  purpose  of  consum- 
mating agreements  to  provide  orderly  trade 
m  textile  articles.  Including  the  quantita- 
tive limitation  of  Imports  of  all  such  articles 
into  the  United  States.  Such  agreements  and 
the  authority  contained  in  section  4  shall 
limit  the  annual  importation  of  each  cate- 
gory of  textile  articles  to  the  share  of  the 
United  States  consumption  of  such  category 
supplied  bv  imported  textile  arUcles  during 
a  representative  historical  period  of  not  less 
than  one  calendar  year  prior  to  the  year  1967. 
as  determined  by  the  President.  Such  repre- 
sentative historical  period  shall  be  the  same 
for  all  countries  and  all  categories  of  textile 
articles.  The  President  shaU  have  full  author- 
ity to  determine  the  share  of  total  Imports 
of  any  category  of  textile  articles  which  may 
be  supplied  by  any  country  to  the  United 
States  on  the  basis  of  historical  patterns  of 
such  Imports,  the  Interests  of  developing 
countries,  and  such  other  factors  affecting 
trade  In  such  categories  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate. 

Sec.  4.  To  effectuate  the  pxirposea  of  sec- 
tion 3,  when  agreements  exist  which  cover  a 
significant  portion  of  the  United  States  im- 
ports of  textile  articles,  the  President  shall  by 
proclamaUon  limit  the  quantity  of  such 
articles  designated  by  categories  which  may 
be  imported  from  any  country  or  countries 
not  parties  to  such  agreements. 

Sec.  5.  After  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  total  quantity  of  imports  of  each  category 
of  textUe  articles  not  subject  to  an  agreement 
or  agreements  negotiated  pursuant  to  section 


3  or  to  proclamatlonB  issued  under  section  4 
shall  be  limited  during  any  calendar  year  to 
the  average  annual  quantity  of  such  articles 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  during  the  six  calendar  years 
1961-1966.  The  total  quantities  of  any  textile 
article  which  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehotise,  for  consumption  during  the 
balance  of  the  calendar  year  In  which  this 
section  becomes  effective  shall  be  equal  to 
that    proportionate    share    of    the    average 
annual  Imports  of  such  article  for  the  years 
1961-1966    which    the    number   of   days   re- 
maining In  the  calendar  year  bears  to  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five,  Beginning  with  the 
calendar  year  following  the  year  In  which  this 
section  becomes  effective  the  total  quantity 
of  any  category  of  textile  articles  which  may 
be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption   In    that   year   and   each   suc- 
ceeding calendar  year  shall  be  increased  or 
decreased  by  an   amount   corresponding  to 
the  Increase  or  decrease  (if  more  than  6  per 
centum)  In  the  United  States  consumption  of 
such  category  during  the  preceding  calendar 
vear  compared  with  the  year  previous  thereto, 
except  that  the  amount  of  such  Increase  In 
any  category  of  textile  article  which  may  be 
entered  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse   for 
consumption  during  any  calendar  years  shaU 
not  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
such  Increase  In  United  States  consumption 
of  such  category. 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
affect  in  any  way  quantitative  Import  limita- 
tions established  pursuant  to  International 
agreements,  either  multilateral  or  bilateral, 
which  were  in  effect  on  July  1,  1967,  so  long  as 
such  agreements  remain  In  force  and  effect 
and  are  enforced  by  the  United  States  In  a 
manner  which  controls  Import*  to  the  mini- 
mum amounts  permitted  under  such  agree- 
ments. 

Sec.  7.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  •textile  articles"  Includes  top, 
yarn,  fabric,  apparel,  man-made  staple  fiber, 
filaments,  and  filament  yarns,  and  all  other 
textile  manufactures,  whether  spun,  woven, 
knit,  felted,  bonded,  or  otherwise  manu- 
factured of  cotton,  wool,  or  man-made  fiber, 
or  any  combination  or  blend  thereof  or  in 
combination  with  other  fibers. 

(b)  The  term  "category"  means  a  type  or 
class  of  textile  articles  such  as  staple,  yarn, 
fabric,  apparel,  made  up  goods,  or  other 
article,  whether  based  on  count,  construction, 
style,  weight,  value,  or  other  characteristics. 

(c)  The  term  "textUe  Industry"  includes  all 
establishments  engaged  In  the  production  of 
textile  articles. 

Sec.  8.  The  President  may  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 


FARMERS  COME  TO  DEMONSTRATE 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Zwach]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t«npore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genWemfin 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  quite  re- 
cently there  was  a  peace  demonstration 
here  In  Washington  by— what  the  De- 
fense Department  estimated  to  be — 35,- 
000  people.  "When  the  demonstration  was 
over  some  400  demonstrators  had  been 
jailed  and  the  taxpayers  had  a  million 
dollar  bill  to  pay  for  extra  police  and 
cleanup  operations. 

By  contrast,  on  August  16,  35,400  farm 
folk  gathered  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Farmers  Or- 
ganization. It  was  a  moving  demonstra- 


tion, a  demonstration  very  different  from 
other  demonstrations  which  have  oc- 
curred in  the  United  States  during  re- 
cent years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  contrast  between  this 
farm  demonstration  and  other  demon- 
strations held  in  our  country,  I  would 
like  to  Insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point  an  article  by  Msgr. 
Edward  W.  O'Rourice,  which  appeared 
in  the  St.  Cloud  Visitor  of  November  3, 
1967: 
NPO  Meets:  35,400  Fabmkbs  Com«  To 
Demonstrate 
(By  Msgr.  Edwaxd  W.  O'Rourke) 
On  Aug.  16,  35,400  farm  folk  gathered  at 
Des  Moines  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Organization.  This  was  the 
largest  meeting  of  fanners  which  has  ever 
taken  place.  But.  it  was  more — It  was  a 
moving  demonstration,  a  demonstration  very 
different  from  other  demonstrations  which 
have  occurred  In  the  United  States  during 
recent  years. 

Most  demonstrations  are  organized  as  pro- 
tests— against  the  war  In  Vietnam,  against 
racial  discrimination,  unfair  labor  practices, 
etc.  Those  who  gathered  at  Des  Mones  on 
Aug.  16  came  to  protest  unfair  farm  prices. 
But  they  had  a  more  positive  purpose,  too. 
They  came  to  pledge  cooperation  in  a  nation- 
wide effort  to  bargain  for  better  prices. 

Many  demonstrations  are  unruly  and  loud. 
35.400  farm  folk  came  and  went  from  Dee 
Moines  in  perfect  order,  without  a  single 
unpleasant  Incident. 

Many  demonstrators  are  unkempt,  unclean 
and  freakish  In  their  appearance  and  con- 
duct. The  men  and  women  who  came  to  Des 
Moines  on  August  16  were  clean-shaven, 
neatly  dressed  and  well  mannered. 

Most  demonstrations  are  noisy  and  brief 
shows  by  a  very  small  group.  The  ^^PO  dem- 
onstration in  Des  Moines  was  a  massive  meet- 
ing which  lasted  6  hours.  Many  of  the  par- 
ticipants had  ridden  buses  for  10  to  14  hours 
en  route  to  Des  Moines:  they  sat  in  a  swelter- 
ing auditorium  for  6  hours  and  then  boarded 
their  buses  for  the  long  ride  home. 

The  35,400  farm  folk  who  came  to  Des 
Moines  on  Aug.  16  had  something  to  say. 
Everything  about  them  and  their  meeting 
Indicates  that  they  deserve  a  hearing. 

This  is  what  I  heard  these  folks  say  on 
Aug.  16:  We  consider  farming  a  way  of  life 
and  intend  to  preserve  the  family  farm  sys- 
tem. We  want  prices  which  will  pay  the  cost 
of  production  and  a  fair  profit.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  the  Government  cannot  or  will 
not  give  us  such  prices;  we  Intend  to  bargain 
together  to  obtain  them  If  necessary,  we 
shall  resort  to  a  massive  holding  action  of 
all  major  farm  commodities  as  a  meana  to 
bargain  for  fair  prices. 

I  am  convinced  that  theoe  36.400  persons 
deserve  a  hearing.  First  and  foremost,  the 
fiirmers  of  our  nation  should  listen  to  them. 
Either  they  should  Join  In  the  bargaining 
effort  planned  or  come  forward  immediately 
with  a  better  plan.  To  procrastinate  or  to  do 
nothing   Is   completely   iinreasonable. 

All  members  of  the  NFO  should  listen.  A 
massive  holding  action  will  succeed  only  if 
a  very  large  number  of  farmers  hold  their 
products.  Memers  of  the  NFO  mxist  either 
convince  their  neighbors  to  Join  the  NPO  or 
in  some  legitimate  way  to  support  the  pro- 
posed bargaining  effort. 

Leaders  of  other  farm  organizations 
should  listen.  It  must  be  apparent  to  aU 
openmlnded  observers  that  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing and  very  large  number  of  farmers  want 
to  bargain  for  fair  prtces.  Any  farm  orgftnlaa- 
tlon  which  falls  to  meet  this  need  will  prob- 
ably loee  members. 

Officials  In  Washington  should  Usten.  They 
have  done  little  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  folk 
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who  met  in  Oes  Moines  on  Aug.  16.  These 
are  hard-working,  loyal  U.S.  citizens  They 
deserve  more  understanding  and  better  serv- 
ice from  their  government. 

American  consumers  should  listen.  Farm- 
ers de.serve  better  prices.  Consumers  must 
be  willing  to  pay  accordingly. 

I  pray  that  the  great  demonstration  In 
Des  Moines  on  Aug.  16  will  lead  to  an  ac- 
complishment of  the  Just  cause  which  35.400 
good  people  proposed  that  day. 


SALUTE  TO  THE  GRANGE 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speeker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Zwach]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  old- 
est farm  organization  In  the  United 
States — the  National  Grange — celebrates 
Its  100th  anniversary  this  year. 

This  centennial  event  will  be  cele- 
brated during  their  weeklong  national 
convention  at  Syracuse.  N.Y.,  November 
13  to  22. 

Oliver  Hudson  Kelley.  the  father  of 
the  Grange,  settled  on  a  homestead  near 
Elk  River,  Minn.  Mr.  Kelley  helped  to 
organize  the  first  State  Grange  in  Min- 
nesota in  1869. 

As  we  pay  tribute  to  the  oldest  farm 
organization  in  America,  a  short  recap 
of  its  100  years  finds  Its  history  starred 
with  national  and  local  accomplishments 
in  behalf  of  rural  America.  A  partial  list- 
ing shows  the  Grange  was  active  in  the 
educational  and  legislative  process  of  se- 
curing passage  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration;  the  rural  electrification 
program;  Public  Law  83-480,  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act;  the  parcel  post  system  and 
rural  free  delivery;  the  Interstate  High- 
way System;  and  many  other  long-last- 
ing programs  of  benefit  to  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  that  this  or- 
ganization, which  has  served  our  Nation 
so  well,  had  Its  roots  in  the  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Minnesota.  My  sin- 
cere congratulations  to  the  National 
Grange  on  the  occasion  of  attaining  100 
years  of  age,  and  best  wishes  for  con- 
tinued service  to  mankind  in  the  next 
century  of  growth. 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  CRITI- 
CIZES PROPOSAL  TO  SHIFT  CER- 
TAIN FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  SMALL 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  TO 
THE   COMMERCE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
sisk  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Horton]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  thia  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
firm  belief  that  It  I5  a  serious  mistake 
to  scatter  Federal  services  for  small 
businesses  among  several  agencies.   In 


1953  Congress  created  an  Independent 
agency  to  deal  exclusively  with  the  prob- 
lems of  small  business.  I  only  wish  that 
every  act  we  passed  produced  results  as 
constructive  as  those  which  have  flowed 
from  the  creation  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

Surely  one  of  the  reasons  the  economy 
has  done  so  well  through  the  last  7  years 
lies  in  the  Impressive  gains  small  busi- 
ness made.  It  Is  clear  from  the  record 
that  SBA  has  been  a  strong  factor  In 
these  gains. 

In  just  the  last  4  years.  SBA  has  made 
nearly  43,000  general  business  loans,  con- 
tributing some  $1.7  billion  In  new  Invest- 
ment to  the  economy.  These  loans  have 
opened  hundreds  of  thousands  of  new 
jobs,  directly  and  Indirectly. 

The  small  business  population  has 
climbed  sharply,  to  a  total  that  now  ex- 
ceeds 5  million  firms.  Pour  years  ago. 
it  was  roughly  4.7  million.  Thus,  the 
small  business  community  Is  growing  by 
a  net  gain  of  70,000  to  100,000  new  firms 
a  year. 

Now  we  find  that  in  section  406  of  title 
IV  of  the  poverty  bill,  provision  Is  made 
to  transfer  vital  SBA  functions  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  If  these  pro- 
visions are  not  removed  or  amended  by 
the  House,  they  certainly  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  undoing  much  good  which 
has  been  accomplished  during  the  past 
14  years  by  SBA,  operating  as  a  one-stop 
shop  center  for  small  business. 

The  program  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
giving  to  Commerce  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  could  surely  be 
better  handled  by  SBA,  which  already 
has  the  basic  responsibility  In  this  area 
and  has  a  wealth  of  experience  that 
Commerce  and  GEO  simply  do  not  share. 
These  changes  will  merely  lead  to  dupli- 
cation and  confusion. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
now  embodied  In  section  406  of  title  IV, 
It  would  be  necessary  to  establish  an- 
other miniature  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Has  anyone  stopped  to  consider 
the  cost  of  such  an  endeavor?  How  much 
time  and  money  would  It  take  to  effec- 
tively change  the  orientation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  so  that  It  might 
meet  the  needs  of  small  business? 

Perhaps  the  seriousne.ss  of  the  situa- 
tion can  best  be  described  by  showing 
what  could  happen  to  SBA's  vital  pro- 
curement function  If  section  406  remains 
as  Is.  The  proposal  would  create  dupli- 
cating and  overlapping  programs  In  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
Commerce  Department's  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration. 

The  SBA— within  the  limits  of  Its 
budget — Is  doing  just  the  sort  of  work 
some  observers  want  to  see  turned  over 
to  GEO  and  Commerce.  SBA  already  has 
an  Office  of  Procurement  Assistance  and 
administers  a  number  of  programs  spe- 
clflcally  designed  to  funnel  business  into 
distressed  locales.  Both  GEO  and  EDA, 
under  the  proposed  ground  rules,  will ' 
have  the  authority  and  money  with 
which  to  outbid  each  other  for  further- 
ance of  their  own  pet  projects.  SBA  has 
no  authority  to  offer  financial  "rewards" 
to  firms  that  cooperate  with  It. 
In   short,   section   406  undercuts  the 
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work  now  being  performed  by  SBA  and 
allows  GEO  and  EDA  to  "bribe"  prime 
and  subcontractors  away  from  programs 
SBA  has  developed  out  of  15  years  of 
experience. 

Legislation  already  on  the  books  In 
the  Small  Business  Act  could  be  used 
to  do  the  very  things  that  are  called  for 
in  the  proposed  legislation— Instead  of 
that,  the  proposal  would  nullify  efforts 
of  SBA  which  currently  is  giving  priority 
to  programs  aimed  at  assisting  ghetto 
areas. 

At  the  time  SBA  was  established  by 
Congress,  section  12  of  the  enabling  act 
provided  that  all  the  functions,  duties, 
and  powers  of  any  then  existing  Govern- 
ment departments  bearing  on  small 
business  should  be  transferred  to  SBA— 
Including  records,  property,  and  neces- 
sary personnel.  The  proposals  now  be- 
fore the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  would  reverse  this  precedent. 
The  new  groups  are  quite  apt  to  be 
working  at  cross  purposes  with  the  ex- 
isting agency  which  has  proven  Its  com- 
petence over  the  past  14  years. 

In  the  name  of  helping  small  business, 
let  us  not  take  steps  that  may  easily  turn 
out  to  injure  It.  Let  us  amend  section 
406  so  as  to  substitute  "Small  Business 
Administrator"  for  "Secretary  of  Com- 
merce" wherever  the  latter  appears  In 
that  section. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  say  that  I  am  joined  In  my  opposi- 
tion to  this  provision  of  the  poverty 
bill  by  all  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Small 
Business  Committee  and  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  Hon.  Carl 
Perkins.  Chairman  Perkins  wrote  to  me 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee  who  had  earlier 
written  to  him  expressing  our  concern 
for  this  provision.  He  assured  all  of  us 
that  he  joins  us  in  feeling  that  the  term 
"Small  Business  Administrator"  should 
be  substituted  for  "Secretary  of  Com- 
merce" wherever  It  appears  In  section 
406  of  title  IV  of  the  poverty  bill. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  will  act 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  this  vital 
Federal  agency. 


HUNT-WESSON   CANCELS   SOVIET 
OIL  IMPORTS 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hunt- 
Wesson  Co.,  of  Fullerton,  Calif.,  has  can- 
celed purchases  of  Soviet  vegetable  oil 
and  has  Informed  me  that  a  20-mlllion- 
pound  shipment  originally  expected  to 
dock  last  weekend  at  New  Orleans  Is  no 
longer  en  route  to  U.S.  port.  The  an- 
nouncement was  good  news  for  Ameri- 
can farmers,  especially  those  with  sons 
in  Vietnam. 

While  I  am  gratified  at  the  company's 
belated  decision,  I  am  determined,  none- 
theless, to  make  sure  that  none  of  the 
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13  million  pounds  of  Soviet  oil  the  firm 
has  already  accepted  in  this  country  Is 
fed  to  U.S.  servicemen  in  Vietnam. 

It  would  be  a  gargantuan  irony  If  U.S. 
soldiers  in  Vietnam  wounded  by  Soviet 
weapons,  were  fed  Soviet  vegetable  oil 
purchased,  in  effect,  by  U.S.  taxpayers. 
Hunt- Wesson  Is  one  of  the  largest  sup- 
pUers  of  vegetable  oil  to  U.S.  forces  in 
Vietnam  and  has  declared  that  none  of 
the  supplies  are  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Defense  Department  has  assured  me 
an  investigation.  I  have  demanded  first- 
hand verification  that  none  of  the  So- 
\1et  oil  Is  commingled  In  preparation  of 
orders  for  Vietnam. 

Text  of  telegram  received  November  4 ; 

Hon.  Padx  Pindlet:  No  Soviet  oil  has  been 
used  by  Hunt-Wesson  in  fulfllllng  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  contracts.  Ship  Promethelus 
no  longer  enroute  to  U.S.  port.  Shipment  ol 
cottonseed  oil  on  Promethelus  waa  rejected 
October  26  on  receipt  of  laboratory  test  re- 
sults showing  oil  failed  to  meet  standards 
required  by  purchase  contract.  We  have  no 
plans  for  making  additional  Soviet  oU  pur- 
chases. 

R.    B.    G ABLER. 

Vice  President. 


McNAMARA'S    "THIN"    ABM    COULD 
TRIGGER  NATO  COLLAPSE 

Mr.  VAJTOER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findlky]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Republican  Committee  on  Western  Al- 
liances today  warned  that  the  Mc- 
Namara  "thin"  ABM  system  could  rup- 
ture NATO. 

The  committee's  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations are  contained  in  a  state- 
ment published  today.  Here  Is  the  text : 

McNamaRa's  "Thin"  ABM  Couij>  Tbioobi 
NATO  Collapse 

The  Administration's  decision  last  month 
to  begin  the  deployment  of  a  "thin"  anti- 
ballistic  missile  (ABM)  defense  carries  with 
!t  the  stark  posalbUlty  of  fatally  rupturing 
our  North  Atlantic  mlUtery  alliance. 

Secretary  McNamara  strove  to  justify  the 
decision  claiming  the  ABM  system  would  act 
ss  a  deterrent  to  Red  Chinese  nuclear  black- 
mail sometime  In  the  1970'8,  but  he  was 
forced  to  admit  the  system  would  have  value 
In  protecting  our  launch  sites  from  a  Soviet 
ICBM  attack.  It  Is  significant  that  over  the 
past  year  Congressional  pressures  and  the 
recommendations  of  our  chief  military  ad- 
visors were  to  deploy  an  ABM  mainly  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Soviet  Union's  ABM  system. 
Initial  Eiirope&n  reaction  haa  been  to  view 
our  ABM  deployment  as  more  Oold  War  ccxn- 
petltlon.  Secretary  McNamara  himself  has 
repeatedly  pointed  out  that  a  "thin"  system 
would  provide  the  momentum  for  expansion 
that  could  txlgger  a  new  arms  race. 

Just  as  the  development  of  piirely  na- 
tional nuclear  baUlstlc  missiles  In  the  late 
fifties  created  divisive  policy  problems  within 
NATO.  80  will  the  development  of  purely  de- 
fensive nuclear  ■weapons  heighten  these  dif- 
ferences. In  addition,  the  deployment  of 
ABM  systems  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  will  radically  widen  the  gap 
between  the  two  super  super-powers  and  the 
rest  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 


Unless  timely  policies  are  undertaken  at 
once  to  forestall  It,  our  European  allies  will 
ultimately  be  driven  to  positions  of  defensive 
neutrality,  and  a  long-standing  goal  of  So- 
viet foreign  policy  will  have  been  realleed: 
the  break-up  of  NATO  Into  a  fragmented  set 
of  middle-sized  states,  each  of  which  would 
be  highly  vulnerable  to  Soviet  power 
squeezes. 

To  prevent  this  calamity,  the  United  States 
must — without  further  delay — explore  fully 
with  her  NATO  allies  the  poeslbllltles  of  de- 
veloping a  NATO  ABM  system.  A*  the  nation 
possessing  the  preponderance  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology m  the  alliance,  the  U.S.  should  seek 
to  share  with  Its  allies  the  development  of  an 
ABM  defense  serving  the  entire  community 
on  the  basis  of  cooperative  funding  and  con- 
struction. Of  direct  benefit  to  the  defense 
United  States  would  be  advance  warning 
from  European-sited  radars  of  a  Soviet 
launch  that  would  enable  us  to  attempt  off- 
shore Interceptions. 

Although  the  NATO  Nuclear  Planning 
Council  is  reported  to  have  discussed  the 
need  for  ABM  defense  of  wectern  Europe, 
there  Is  no  evidence  that  the  basic  concept 
has  been  considered  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Council.  If  U  has  been  so  considered  and  re- 
jected, surely  the  U.S.  decision  to  "go-it- 
alone"  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  war- 
rant announcement  by  President  Johnson — 
with  suitable  reference  to  the  attitude  of  our 
allies. 

It  is  already  apparent  that  the  manner  of 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara's  ABM  an- 
nouncement last  month  resulted  In  a  gaffe 
comparable  to  his  Imperious  scrapping  of 
U.S.  participation  In  the  Skybolt  Project  back 
In  1962  that  rocked  the  MacMlllan  govern- 
ment. 

Prominent  foreign  policy  analyst*  have  re- 
ported that  our  allies  grumbled  that  they 
were  merely  "Informed" — not  "consulted" 
about  the  ABM  decision — with  but  advance 
copies  of  the  Secretary's  speech,  exactly  the 
same  ais  sent  to  the  Russians. 

The  decision  to  proceed  with  an  ABM  sys- 
tem— which  has  been  unfolding  In  Congress 
and  In  the  press  this  past  year — was  cer- 
tainly momentous  enough  to  have  warranted 
full  coordination  with  our  allies  and  use  of 
the  full  prestige  of  the  President's  office  to 
explain  It  to  the  American  public  and  our 
NATO  allies. 

Relegating  the  task  to  Secretary  McNamara 
as  the  subject  of  a  speech  before  a  press  serv- 
ices gathering  of  editors  and  publishers  In 
San  Francisco  revealed  anew  the  major  for- 
eign policy  flaw  of  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion: the  cavalier  subordination  of  Western 
solidarity  to  the  pursuit  of  detente  with  the 
Communist  world.  The  Secretary's  speech 
was  drafted  as  one  long  assurance  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  Intend  It  no  harm,  and 
a  continuation  of  his  plea  for  a  non-prolif- 
eration treaty  unpopular  with  many  of  our 
European  allies. 

Since  about  Ave  years  will  be  required  to 
deploy  a  "thin"  ABM  system  within  the 
United  States,  It  Is  not  too  late  to  begin 
genuine  consultative  discussions  with  our 
allies  towards  the  possibility  of  a  community 
defense  system.  Prom  studies  already  made 
there  are  several  modes  for  deploying  an 
ABM  In  Europe,  all  of  which  should  be  ex- 
plored with  our  alliance  partners. 

We  should  not  approach  such  a  conference 
with  a  pre-announced  "American  package," 
such  as  the  Ill-fated  mulltUaterlal  force  pro- 
posal, which  Secretary  McNamara  tried  to 
Impose  on  NATO  several  years  ago.  but  rather 
be  prepared  to  listen  as  well  as  talk. 

In  the  long  run  we  must  share  more  re- 
sponsibilities so  that  western  unity  In  Inter- 
national politics  may  be  strengthened.  It  la 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable  that  the  UJ3. 
counter  the  Soviet  mlaslle  threat  alone.  Our 
unwillingness  to  share  nuclear  responsibility 
with  our  allies  In  the  past  has  led  to  the 
present  rlft  In  NATO.  We  should  not  seal 


NATO's  demise  by  rushing  Into  the  develop- 
ment of  an  ABM  system  alone 

Antl-mlsfille  defenses  can  either  be  a  stum- 
bling stone  or  a  stepping  stone  toward  west- 
ern solidarity.  The  first  step  upward  is  one 
that  the  U.S  alone  mav  take 


IS  NATO  CLOSING  RANKS? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentie- 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findlst]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemtm 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  emi- 
nent foreign  correspondent  and  colum- 
nist, Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer,  recently  con- 
gratulated the  nations  of  NATO  for  clos- 
ing ranks.  I  hope  the  congratulations  are 
not  premature.  Certainly  forward  steps 
to  stitch  together  this  most  essential  of 
our  free-world  alliances  is  long  overdue 
and  the  alliance  must  be  more  than  re- 
stored to  its  former  position  of  solidarity 
In  military  defensive  matters.  In  order 
to  survive  the  critical  1969  milestone  It 
must  take  on  useful  new  form,  reaching 
into  political,  economic,  and  monetary 
matters  as  well  as  milltarj'.  It  must  also 
be  a  focal  point  at  which  external  policy 
decisions  can  be  hammered  out. 

Here  is  Mr.  Mowrer's  perceptive  and 
hopeful  comment: 

NATO  Closing  Rakks — Benefits  Cotru) 
Extend  to  Many  Fields 
(By  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer) 

Better  late  than  never  I 

At  long  last,  but  still  In  good  time,  repre- 
sentatives of  14  of  the  15  NATO  coxintrles 
have  decided  to  close  ranks,  formulate  com- 
mon policies  on  crises  In  all  parte  of  the  world 
and  compel  potential  etdversarlee  everywhere 
\o  deal  with  what  can  be  the  strongest  polit- 
ical and  military  unit  in  the  world 

Provided  of  course  that  the  NATO  powers 
agree  to  place  such  responsibility  in  a  forti- 
fied executive  council. 

What  a  relief  to  those  of  us  who  have,  since 
NATO's  foundation,  urged  the  U.S.  Adminis- 
tration to  take  the  lead  In  making  It  a  center 
of  political,  military,  scientific  and  economic 
power  able  to  cow  and  deter  any  conceivable 
adversary. 

Yet  we  should  go  easy.  The  new  plan  Is  still 
only  a  proposal  and  will  be  put  In  final  form 
by  a  6p)eclal  jjollcy  making  group  (the  Amer- 
ican member  Is  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Eugene  V.  Rostow)  at  the  end  of  this  month. 
It  will  still  have  to  be  accepted  by  the  four- 
teen countries,  with  or  without  the  i>articlpe. 
tion  of  Prance. 

Moreover,  this  draft  does  not  go  nearly  far 
enough.  The  Individual  governments  are 
asked  to  "coordinate  traffic  In  science  and 
technology"  rather  than  to  pool  their  re- 
search and  finding  In  these  fields. 

ASMS    CONTROL    ONE    OBJ»CTIV« 

It  binds  them  to  seek  common  effective 
methods  of  "arms  control"  instead  of  military 
preponderance. 

It  recommends  economic  aid  to  developing 
(meaning  underdeveloped)  countries  on  a 
multilateral  basis  but  apparently  contains  no 
mention  of  a  common  trade  and  economic 
policy  toward  common  enemies. 

Like  the  United  States  since  the  advent 
of  the  Kennedys,  the  drafters  of  the  new 
blue  print  do  not  admit  that  they  have 
enemies. 

They  talk  of  Improving  relations  with  the 
communist  countries  of  Bastem  Curope  In- 
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stead  of  making  friendship  with  these  coun- 
tries dependent  upon  their  dlsaolution  of 
communist  schools  lor  subversion  and  upon 
the  cessation  of  "little  wars  of  liberation" 
and  of  communist  promotion  of  third-party 
aggression  such  as  the  Arabs'  recent  attack  on 
Israel. 

Nonetheless,  the  announcement  of  the 
fourteen-power  proposal  could  be  the  best 
news  m  a  month  of  Sundays. 

For  once  accepted  In  embryo,  any  united 
West  seems  bound  to  extend  its  activities 
Into  all  necessary  fields.  Not  even  the  United 
States  will  be  able  to  proceed  with  bl-lateral 
agreements  with  a  non-member  such  as  the 
Soviet  Union. 

NONPROLmttATION    TRKATY    OPPOSED 

This  Should  hold  good  of  the  potentially 
disastrous  non-proliferation  treaty  whose  sig- 
nature would  permanently  divide  nations 
into  two  classes — those  with  nuclears  and 
those  without. 

Britain  and  some  smaller  NATO  countries 
may  favor  that  treaty.  Germany  and  Italy  do 
not.  On  October  fifth  of  this  year,  the 
Frankfurter  Allgemelne  Zeltung.  the  ac- 
knowledged organ  of  the  German  Christian 
Democrats,  stated  flatly  that  the  Bonn  gov- 
ernment "Is  not  going  to  sign  the  non-pro- 
liferation treaty  come  what  may."  (Nor,  In 
my  Judgment,  will  Japan,  Sweden  or  India.) 

As  members  of  the  newtlghtened  NATO 
organization,  Germany  and  Italy  may  prop- 
erly argue  that  any  such  treaty  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  common  policy  agreement. 

In  the  eyes  of  Russians  as  well  as  of  Chi- 
nese communists,  the  Cold  War  is  today's 
overweening  fact  which  It  is  the  purpose  of 
peaceful  coexistence  pattern  to  obscure.  As 
co-poUcy  makers  with  the  United  States, 
even  the  peaceniks  among  our  NATO  allies 
will  be  compelled  to  face  this  situation. 

Furthermore,  they  will,  I  dare  hope,  sea 
that  the  primary  role  of  a  reinforced  NATO 
is  to  make  clear  to  the  Russians  the  futility 
of  further  expansionist  efforts.  Thereby,  for 
the  first  time  since  Moscow  produced  an  A- 
bomb,  the  prospect  of  real  peace  will  ap- 
pear. 

THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  BOL- 
SHEVIK SEIZURE  OF  POWER  IN 
RUSSIA 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Sp)eaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEABZER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  November 
7  will  mark  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Bolshevik  i?i2rure  of  power  in  Russia.  It 
appropriately  can  be  identified  as  a  day 
for  mourning  and  this  is  precisely  what 
is  recommended  by  more  than  70  Ameri- 
can national  organizations  and  over  100 
prominent  Individuals  including  several 
prominent  and  respected  Members  of 
Congress. 

Here  is  the  text  of  the  proclamation 
formulated  by  this  association : 

Day  or  Motthning  tor  the  Victims  or 

COMWTDNISM 
PROCLAMATION 

November  7th  will  mark  the  60th  anniver- 
sary of  one  of  the  greatest  disasters  in  his- 
tory—the Bolshevik  seizure  of  power  in  Rus- 
sia. From  that  country  the  communist  blight 
has  spread  until  It  torments  a  billion  human 
beings. 

We  free  Americans  record: 

That  during  the  last  half-century,  com- 
munism has  been  responsible  for  the  exter- 


mination of  at  least  85  million  people 
through  civil  war,  man-made  famine,  purges, 
genocldal  deportations  and  executions,  In 
torture  chambers  and  in  concentration 
caonps; 

That  communism  has  systematically  de- 
stroyed moral  and  spiritual  values;  imposed 
incalculable  sufferings  on  nation  and  people; 
has  persecuted  all  religions  and  placed  my- 
riad minds  In  the  chains  of  thought  control; 

That  communism  set  the  pattern  for  Fas- 
cism, Nazism  and  other  varieties  of  totalitar- 
ianism, and  that  its  relentless  drive  for 
world  domination  has  kept  nearly  a  hundred 
million  people  of  East-Central  Europe  in 
bondage  and  the  world  in  a  state  of  turmoil; 

That  since  1917  not  one  of  the  nations  con- 
quered by  force  or  seized  by  subterfuge  has 
been  permitted  a  free  election,  nor  has  any 
free  p>eople  ever  voted  to  adopt  communism 
in  preference  to  democracy; 

That  during  these  50  years,  communist 
dictatorships  have  preached  "liberation" 
while  practicing  unlimited  oppression  to  con- 
solidate their  rule  based  on  terror; 

Therefore,  believing  it  to  be  the  solemn 
duty  of  those  who  cherish  freedom  and  con- 
science to  speak  for  the  silenced  and  to 
honor  the  martyred  dead, 

We,  free  American  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations, do  proclaim  November  7th  a  day 
of  mourning  for  the  victims  of  communism. 

We  call  on  free  men  everywhere  to  observe 
that  day  and  that  week  by  commemorations 
and  prayers;  and 

We  call  on  every  community  to  rededlcate 
Itself  in  Its  own  way  to  restoring  the  free- 
doms already  destroyed  for  a  billion  human 
beings  and  threatened  by  communism  for  the 
rest  of  mankind. 


THE  POVERTY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  has 
completed  dramatic  markup  sessions 
and  has  reported  to  the  House  its  pro- 
posal to  extend  the  present  poverty  pro- 
gram. 

Republicans  on  the  committee  pro- 
posed an  expanded  attack  on  poverty 
through  a  revised  and  improved  "eco- 
nomic opportunity  crusade"  designed  to 
reach  more  of  those  people  who  need 
help,  and  at  a  reduced  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer. Regrettably,  It  was  rejected. 

The  bill  as  reported  is  likely  to  be  torn 
apart  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  with 
many  of  the  changes  damaging  and  de- 
structive. As  a  result,  the  future  of  the 
poverty  program  Is  in  doubt. 

Poverty  is  a  problem  of  individual  hu- 
man beings. 

It  is  a  child  in  a  ghetto  school  whose 
IQ  drops  from  90.6  percent  in  the  third 
grade,  to  85.3  percent  in  the  sixth  grade. 

It  Is  an  unemployed  father  forced  to 
leave  his  family  so  the  family  can  receive 
welfare. 

It  is  56  percent  of  the  pupils  who  enter 
high  schools  In  Central  Harlem  and  drop 
out  before  they  receive  a  high  school 
diploma. 

The  sorrowful  statistics  of  want  have 
been  recounted  many  times.  My  purpose 
is  not  to  recount  statistics,  but  to  ques- 
tion what  is  being  done  to  change  them. 


Between  1947  and  1960.  the  percent- 
age of  Americans  whose  income  was  less 
than  $3,000  decreased  from  33.9  percent 
to  22  percent.  This  was  significant  prog- 
ress. In  recent  years,  the  progress  has 
been  less  marked.  It  Is  economic  growth, 
and  economic  involvement  of  all  citizens, 
that  makes  up  our  American  tradition. 
Our  remarkable  record  of  advancement 
makes  us  insist  that  today's  poverty  can 
be  treated ;  that  to  a  large  extent  poverty 
can  be  remedied. 

The  poverty  bill  is  scheduled  for  debate 
today,  November  6.  The  congressional 
discussion  on  poverty  which  we  have 
listened  to  in  the  past  few  months  is 
hardly  an  appropriate  backgroimd  for 
a  public  discussion  of  this  pressing  prob- 
lem. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  pros- 
pect that  any  poverty  bill  may  be  de- 
feated. I  say  this  as  one  who  for  the  past 
2  years  has  supported  the  Republican 
alternative  and  opposed  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  as  passed.  I  have  done 
so  because  I  felt  the  measures,  as  passed, 
were  not  addressed  to  the  real  needs  of 
the  poor  as  were  the  alternative  ap- 
proaches available  In  the  minority  sub- 
stitute. Too  often  the  debate  has  been 
on  quantity  rather  than  quality.  Inter- 
estingly, critical  comments  have  been 
voiced  recently  by  many  supporters  of  the 
present  war  on  poverty.  For  example. 
Congressman  Hugh  L.  Carey,  Democrat, 
of  New  York,  made  this  observation: 

If  I  wanted  to  sack  this  program  I  could 
fill  the  record  with  the  excess  and  the  waste 
and  the  mismanagement.  If  you  will,  the 
nepotism  that  has  been  practiced  in  some  of 
these  agencies. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  these  short- 
comings, and  I  am  equally  concerned  that 
the  program  falls  far  short  of  Its  an- 
nounced purpose.  However,  I  would  hope 
to  be  able  to  vote  for  some  poverty  pro- 
gram and  to  retain  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  My  reason  Is  that,  despite 
its  faulty  performance,  it  Is  Important  to 
maintain  at  least  one  credible  national 
symbol  and  program  which  demonstrates 
our  Government's  commitment  to  the 
poor. 

If  the  Democrats  fail  to  realize  the 
jeopardy  in  which  they  have  placed  the 
GEO,  and  should  the  GEO  not  be  re- 
tained, a  serious  psychological  harm 
could  be  done  to  the  coimtry,  with  a 
widening  of  the  gap  between  the  urban 
poor  and  society.  Even  more  discourage- 
ment and  alienation  on  the  part  of  the 
poor  Is  a  risk  this  country  should  not 
take. 

Although  the  Image  of  GEO  has  be- 
come Increasingly  blurred  over  the  past 
3  years,  it  is,  sadly,  the  only  symbol  that 
this  administration  has  for  the  poor.  For 
example,  recent  years  have  seen  the  pas- 
sage of  several  civil  rights  bills,  but  they 
have  gone  largely  unenforced  by  this  ad- 
ministration. Unique  proposals  such  as 
the  Human  Investment  Act,  the  Home 
Ownership  Plan,  and  the  Economic  Gp- 
portimity  Corporation  have  been  derided 
by  the  administration,  or  worse,  ignored. 

To  abolish  the  one  Federal  symbol 
would  make  it  appear  to  the  poor  that  the 
Nation  Is  breaking  Its  commitment.  I 
would  like  to  vote  to  retain  GEO.  But,  in 
retaining  it.  It  must  be  improved  and 
strengthened  by  changes  In  unsuccessful 
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the  legislation  from  the  committees  to 
the  floor  of  the  House.  But,  the  minority 
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programs  and  by  the  addition  of  new 
nroposals.   I   believe    strongly   that  by 

zrafting  on  fresh  ideas.  GEO  will  be  able     should  be  heard  when  it  offers  construe- 
to  better  accomplish  its  stated  purpose,     tive  suggestions  for  the  Improvement  and 

I  am  dismayed  and  disheartened  at 
the  obstinacy  of  the  Democratic  lead 
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ership.  It  is  approaching  the  upcoming 
floor  debate  on  the  poverty  bill  seem- 
ingly blind  to  the  pleas  of  constituent 
groups.  Leadership  actions  are  risking 
full  destruction  of  the  flagship  of  the 
administration's  programs. 

There  is  much  discontent  in  this  body 
over  the  performance  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. With  important  modifications,  the 
House  could  be  persuaded,  I  believe,  to 
preserve  GEO.  But  it  will  not  be  easy.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  Democrats  will  have 
to  develop  some  compromise  with  the 
Republican  leadership.  They  must  de- 
cide whether  It  is  more  important  to 
maintain  their  traditional  party  power 
coalition  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  wings  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
or  to  consider  the  people  who  have  staked 
their  hopes  on  the  exaggerated  and  un- 
fulfilled programs'  promises. 

If  the  GEO  bill  remains  unimproved 
and  unchanged  it  will  face  almost  certain 
extinction.  There  are  three  alternatives 
open  to  the  Democratic  leadership. 
First,  they  can  remain  unmoved  by  the 
rising  chorus  of  public  appeals  to  make 
changes  or  concessions.  In  that  case,  the 
bill  ar.d  its  hollow  promises  will  be  de- 
feated. The  Democrats  may  feel  as  a 
party  that  little  would  be  lost  by  having 
the  poverty  bill  defeated.  They  would  be 
trading  a  program  for  a  campaign  Issue. 
But  the  poor  would  bear  the  loss  of  such 
a  pyrrhic  victory. 

A  second  alternative  is  for  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  to  make  concessions  to 
the  Southern  wing  of  their  party.  That 
could  maintain  the  poverty  program  in 
name  only.  The  desires  of  many  of  the 
latter  group  to  gag  and  bind  community 
action,  and  other  self-help  programs, 
could  so  emasculate  the  war  on  poverty 
that  it  would  be  without  substance. 

I  recall  similar  sacrifices  made  by  the 
administration.  In  1965  the  demise  of 
Adam  Yarmolinsky  was  the  price  of  the 
Southern  Democrats.  In  education  it  was 
Commissioner  Howe's  authority.  In  agri- 
culture it  was  the  cotton  subsidy -food 
stamp  deal.  The  price  this  time  appears 
to  be.  at  the  minimum,  the  poor  and  com- 
munity action.  The  price  of  passage  has 
skyrocketed  even  In  terms  of  the  present 
inflation. 

This  approach  worked  well  for  the 
Democrats  In  the  89th  Congress,  when 
they  outnumbered  Republicans  by  almost 
2  to  1.  The  Democrats  did  not  have  to 
listen  or  yield  in  the  89th;  they  rammed 
their  programs  through  without  so  much 
as  a  nod  to  their  Republican  colleagues. 
The  GEO  and  other  poverty  programs 
were  launched  by  the  Democrats  with  no 
hint  of  compromise. 

The  role  of  a  responsible  minority  Is  to 
interact  with  the  majority  to  modify  and 
perfect  legislative  proposals.  The  minor- 
ity can  only  propose.  They  cannot  Ini- 
tiate proposals  with  any  prospect  of 
successful  adoption.  The  minority  cannot 
schedule  hearings,  or  the  witnesses  to 
testify,  on  important  legislative  matters. 
The  minority  cannot  control  the  flow  of 
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refinement  of  legislation  with  which  It 
can  basically  agree  In  purpose.  The  ma- 
jority is  blind,  Indeed.  If  It  believes  that 
its  approach  Is  flawless.  Clearly,  the 
Democratic  Party  has  no  monopoly  on 
humanitarlanlsm  or  concern  for  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  case  of  the  present  Democratic 
majority  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
combination  of  the  liberal,  the  conserva- 
tive, and  the  big  city  machine  blocks,  and 
little  middle  ground.  That  is  an  alliance, 
not  a  political  party.  It  is  designed  not 
to  govern  but  to  maintain  power.  And 
that  is  the  tragedy  of  the  present  Con- 
gress of  the  Democratic  Party,  and,  in- 
deed, that  party's  increasingly  ob\1ous 
weakness. 

The  third  alternative  for  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  is  to  earnestly  seek  a 
bipartisan  agreement  with  the  Repub- 
licans. Most  Republicans  are  committed 
to  finding  solutions  to  big  city  problems. 
Legislation  requires  compromise.  Each 
side  mu.st  make  concessions  in  order  to 
save  that  poverty  effort  and  to  move  the 
program  fon\-ard.  The  question  is — are 
the  Democrats  willing  to  compromise?  It 
appears  not. 

In  seeking  and  urging  a  compromise  to 
save  GEO.  I  am  pleading  not  for  myself 
or  for  other  Republicans.  The  scandals 
and  failures  in  the  GEO  programs  have 
made  the  War  on  Poverty  an  unpopular 
issue  in  most  Republican  districts  all 
across  the  Nation.  And,  as  Daniel  P. 
Moynihan,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor,  warned  in  his  oft-quoted  speech 
to  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
in  September : 

We  have  been  too  long  prisoners  of  the 
rhetoric  that  Republicans  don't  know  any- 
thing about  the  social  problems  of  the  na- 
tion, or  in  any  event  don't  really  care. 

Or,  as  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
put  it  in  response  to  MojTiihan's  warn- 
ing: 

This  Is  a  time  of  choice  for  the  liberals  of 
this  nation.  It  is  a  time  of  dlrtslon  between 
those  hopelessly  enmeshed  in  the  politics  of 
opposition  and  change,  and  those  who  are 
truly  liberal  enough  in  their  thinking  to 
realize  that  the  nation  Is  Indeed  In  a  major 
crisis  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  a  time  when 
the  only  sane  reaction  Is  to  stabUize  the  ship 
and  to  start  balling,  not  to  drill  more  holes 
In  the  hull. 

My  plea  expresses  the  same  desire  as 
a  number  of  national  organizations  who 
share  my  hope  for  a  compromise  to  save 
GEO.  I  recommend  that  the  Democratic 
leadership  heed  the  urgings  of  the  Citi- 
zens Crusade  Against  Poverty,  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Community  De- 
velopments, the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Leagrue  of  Women  Voters, 
to  mention  just  a  few  of  the  concerned 
organizations. 

We  will  soon  know  the  decision  of  the 
House  Democratic  leadership. 

And,  most  important,  the  poor  will 
know. 

The  responsibility  Is  with  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  which  controls  the  executive 
branch  and  both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 
The  choice  is  theirs. 


Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  In  the  Rec- 
ord I  insert  the  following  articles: 

First.  "The  Liberal  Dilemma,"  edito- 
rial by  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
September  26.  1967. 

Second.  "Private  Agency  Helps  Poor  in 
NW  Suburbs,"  editorial  by  Paddock  Pub- 
lications. October  20. 1967. 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.C., 
Sept.  26,  1967] 
The  Liberal  Dilemma 
Daniel   Patrick  Moynihan  is  a  man  dedi- 
cated   to    the    proposition    that    the    truth 
should  be  heard,  regardless  of  whose  sacred 
cow  is  scarred  in  the  process.  And  this  fact 
alone  sets  him  apart  from  the  majority  of 
those  whose  function  it  is  to  think  aloud  In 
public  today. 

Two  years  ago,  Moynihan — then  assistant 
secretary  of  labor — was  asked  to  study  the 
root  causes  of  the  Negro  problem.  His  report, 
arguing  that  the   basis  of   the  trouble  was 
the  instability  of  the  Negro  family  structure, 
resulted  in  his  being  labeled  a  racist  by  the 
people  who  make  a  practice  of  basing  their 
conclusions  on  emotion  rather  than  facts. 
Now,  he's  done  it  again. 
Moynliian,    who    is    now    director    of    the 
Harvard-MIT  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Affairs, 
undertook  to  tell  the  executive  board  of  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  what  the 
proper  role  of  the  liberal  should  be  today. 
As  a  result,  there  are  bound  to  be  demands 
that  his  credentials  as  a  liberal  be  canceled. 
The  core  of  Moynihan's  argument  is  that 
the  major  International  and  domestic  crises 
that  face  the  nation  today  cannot  merely  be 
the   targets  of   liberal   political    wrath.  The 
liberals,  he  said,  should  face  up  to  their  re- 
sponsibility by  seeking  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems,   and    should    stop    preaching    against 
what  is  happening,  because  "it  Is  they  who 
have  been  in  office  .  .  .  and  in  large  measure 
presided  over  the  onset  of  both  the  war  in 
Vietnam    and    the    violence    In    American 
cities." 

It  is  time,  he  said,  to  recognize  that  "get- 
ting out  of  Vietnam  Is  a  matter  not  just 
of  summoning  the  will,  but  also  of  finding 
a  way." 

It  is  time  for  liberals  to  approach  the  do- 
mestic crisis  with  an  understanding  "that 
their  essential  interest  is  in  the  stability  of 
the  social  order"  and  to  form  "much  more 
effective  alliances  with  political  conserva- 
tives." 

Liberals  should  "divest  themselves  of  the 
notion  that  the  nation  .  .  .  can  be  run  from 
agencies  in  Washington"  and  should  work 
toward  a  decentralization  of  government 
power. 

And  finally  "liberals  must  somehow  over- 
come the  curious  condescension  which  takes 
the  form  of  sticking  up  for  and  explaining 
away  anything,  howsoever  outrageotis,  which 
Negroes,  indlvlduallv  or  collectively,  might 
do." 

Pat  Moynihan  does  not  have  all  the  an- 
swers. But  here  is  a  man  who  thinks,  who 
cares,  and  who  has  the  courage  to  speak  his 
mind.  And  he  has  put  his  finger  on  an  essen- 
tial truth. 

This  is  a  time  of  choice  for  the  liberals  of 
this  nation.  It  Is  a  time  of  division  between 
those  hopelessly  enmeshed  in  the  politics  of 
opposition  and  change,  and  those  who  are 
truly  liberal  enough  in  their  thinking  to 
realize  that  the  nation  is  Indeed  in  a  major 
crisis  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  a  time  when 
the  only  sane  reaction  is  to  stabilize  the  ship 
and  to  start  balling,  not  to  drill  more  bolee 
In  the  hull. 

[From  Paddock  Publications,  Inc., 

Oct.  20,  1967] 

Pbivatb  Agbnct  Helps  Poob  in 

NW  StrrpRBS 

Some  big  city  and  southern  congreumen 

axe  teaming  up  in  an  effort  to  prune  the 
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federal  government's  right  to  channel  anti- 
poverty  funds  to  private  community  action 
groups;  they  Intend  to  exact  that  price  for 
supporting  new  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity appropriations. 

Local  community  action  groups  have  op- 
erated some  of  the  War  on  Poverty's  most 
Imaginative  programs,  but  they  also  have 
posed  an  annoyance  and  threat  to  some  big 
city  political  machines. 

What  concerns  us.  however,  is  the  effect 
cutting  off  funds  to  non-official  agencies 
would  have  on  the  anti-poverty  effort  In  the 
northwest  suburbs. 

Some  school  districts — notably  Elk  Grove 
District  59,  Wheeling  District  21  and  High 
School  District  214 — have  been  creative  in 
their  use  of  federal  War  on  Poverty  funds. 
But  most  other  suburban  taxing  bodies  have 
taken  no  interest  in  anti-poverty  programs. 

Local  governments  have  understandable 
reasons  for  not  Jumping  Into  the  War  on 
Poverty.  Most  of  them  are  struggling  with 
a  multiplicity  of  problems  directly  affecting 
their  own  residents.  The  poor  generally  live 
in  unincorporated  areas,  and  they  are  scat- 
tered, uneducated,  and  unlikely  to  call  gov- 
ernment attention  to  their  needs.  Couple 
with  that  the  difficulty  Inherent  In  getting 
several  municipalities  to  cooperate  In  solving 
all  but  the  most  pressing  problems,  and  It 
seems  unrealistic  to  expect  suburban  munici- 
palities to  become  Involved. 

It  Is  a  local  community  action  agency,  the 
Northwest  Cook  Opportunity  Council  (Nor- 
wesco),  that  has  Initiated  most  of  the  pro- 
grams available  In  this  area  for  low  income 
families.  Their  most  notable  effort  has  also 
been  a  national  success.  Head  Start.  An  Op- 
portunity Center  designed  to  centralize  scat- 
tered services  for  poverty-level  families  Is  Just 
getting  under  way.  The  council  has  en- 
couraged Improvement  of  area  medical  serv- 
ices for  the  poor  and  looked  Into  low-cost 
housing,  so  far  with  little  success. 

Norwesco  Is  performing  a  needed  service  to 
the  area's  poor,  a  service  that  would  be  lack- 
ing If  anti-poverty  administration  was  lim- 
ited to  public  agencies. 


A  TRUE  PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr  Ashbrook]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKIER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  period  of  celebration  commemo- 
rating the  50th  anniversaiT  of  the  Soviet 
October  revolution,  one  might  be 
tempted  to  fall  for  some  of  the  propa- 
ganda disseminated  by  the  U.S.S.R.  con- 
cerning the  great  progress  made  since 
1917. 

Of  course,  no  mention  Is  made,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  barbaric  treatment  ac- 
corded religious  liberty  during  the  last 
half  centur>-.  Haw  many  churches, 
mosques,  synagogues,  and  seminaries 
have  been  eliminated  since  Lenin  as- 
sumed power  will  not  be  a  matter  of  dis- 
cussion in  Soviet  circles  during  this  pe- 
riod of  celebration.  The  importance  of 
religious  liberty,  a  right  which  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  founding  of  our 
Nation,  seems  to  be  almost  unimportant 
in  evaluating  the  "progress"  made  by  the 
Soviets. 

A  Reuters  dispatch  from  Geneva. 
Switzerland,  dated  October  29,  tells  of 
a  charge  of  religious  persecution  against 


members  of  the  Evangelical  Christian 
Baptist  Church  in  the  U.S.S.R.  It  might 
be  well  to  review  during  this  50th  anni- 
versarj'  season  the  unparalleled  brutal- 
ity visited  uix)n  those  of  religious  beliefs 
by  the  godless  leaders  of  the  Kremlin. 
Perhaps  then  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Soviet  October  revolution  will  be  put  in 
proper  perspective. 

I  insert  the  article,  "Baptists  in  Soviet 
Jailed,  One  Tortured  to  Death,  Thant 
Told.  '  which  appeared  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  of  October  29,  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Baptists  in  Soviet  Jailed.  One  Tortured  To 
De.ath,   Thant   Told 

Geneva,  Switzerland,  October  29  (Reu- 
ters).— More  than  200  dissident  Soviet 
Baptists  are  in  Jail  or  awaiting  trial  for  violat- 
ing strict  Russian  religious  laws,  a  document 
made  public  here  Saturday  alleged. 

It  said  one  person  died  after  torture  and 
that  children  were  questioned  for  hours 
about  their  parents'  religious  activities. 

DESCRIBED     AS     APPEAL 

The  docviment  was  described  as  an  appeal 
by  relatives  of  Baptists  who  ran  afoul  of  the 
law,  and  was  addressed  to  United  Nations 
Secretary-General  U  Thant. 

It  was  disclosed  Saturday  by  Russian 
Orthodox  Archbishop  Anton  of  Geneva. 

There  was  no  means  of  checking  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  17-page  document  and  only 
copies  in  Russian  and  French  were  shown  to 
reporters. 

CARErCLLY     DOCtJMENTED 

The  Russian-language  copy  was  carefully 
documented  and  gave  considerable  circum- 
stantial detail.  Attached  to  It  was  a  list  of  202 
names  of  persons  said  to  be  In  jail  or  under 
Investigation,  including  a  number  already 
mentioned  In  the  Soviet  press. 

Beside  each  name  was  listed  the  town 
where  the  trial  took  plaice,  showing  that  the 
disldents  were  spread  over  most  of  European 
Russia  and  the  Ukraine,  and  extending  to 
the  North  Caucasus,  Central  Asia,  and 
Irkutsk  in  Siberia. 

illegal  meetings 

The  document  said  they  were  charged  with 
organizing  Illegal  meetings,  distributing 
slanderous  literature  or  Involving  under-age 
children  in  religious  practices. 

The  carefully  hand-printed  last  page  was 
dated  Aug.  15,  1967,  and  the  signatures  of 
five  women,  who  said  they  represented  the 
"council  of  relatives  of  prisoners- — members 
of  the  Evangelical  Christian  Baptist  Church 
in  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  202  were  all  members  of  the  large 
group  among  an  estimated  500,000  Soviet 
Baptists  who  refused  to  recognize  the  author- 
ity of  the  state-registered  Baptist  Church. 


ARCHIE  MOORE:  HELPING  OTHERS 
EARN  LIFE,  LIBERTY,  AND  HAP- 
PINESS 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  ^he 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPKAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
ever>'  American,  and  sports  fans  without 
fail,  know  the  name  of  Archie  Moore, 
former  light-heavyweight  boxing  cham- 
pion of  the  world.  The  story  of  his  title 
fights  and  the  climb  from  the  slums  of 
St.  Louis  to  the  glory  of  world  recogni- 


tion as  champion  for  a  decade  is  the 
story  of  a  man  who  demanded  only  a 
chance  to  work  hard  toward  success. 

The  true  measure  of  Archie  Moore, 
however,  cannot  yet  be  taken  even 
though  he  no  longer  actively  participates 
as  a  contender  for  world  boxing  titles. 
When  most  men  would  be  content  to  re- 
tire after  one  successful  and  lucrative 
career,  Archie  Moore  has  started  another 
and  the  final  judgment  of  his  total  suc- 
cess in  life  must  include  his  latest  ven- 
ture: "ABC — Any  Boy  Can."  The  final 
judgment  of  this  fine  American  will  not 
concern  whether  he  has  succeeded  but 
only  how  much.  And  at  this  stage  in 
life  the  degree  appears  to  be  ever  increas- 
ing. 

When  asked,  "Any  boy  can,  what?" 
Archie  Moore  replies:  "Any  boy  can  im- 
prove himself  if  he  wants  to."  The  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  help  them  do  it. 
The  boys  are  the  first  concern, 

ABC  started  some  5  years  ago  in  Val- 
lejo,  Calif,  It  is  an  after-school  project 
for  the  boys  and  for  "Instructor  Moore," 
as  the  boys  call  Archie,  it  is  a  program 
with  this  goal: 

We  only  have  one  objective  In  ABC  .  .  . 
and  that  Is  to  teach  the  young  boys  to 
want  something  better,  to  give  them  the 
desire  to  grow  Into  good  and  decent  human 
beings,  to  show  then  that  they,  too,  can 
be  police  chiefs,  school  principals,  teach- 
ers, doctors,  lawyers  or  anything  else.  We 
teach  Just  what  we  call  It,  "Any  Boy  Can." 

It  began  for  Archie  Moore  when,  as 
he  says: 

I  started  thinking,  I  got  weary  with  think- 
ing about  boys  and  how  to  help  .  .  .  then 
It  came  to  me  that  we  could  help  If  we 
could  show  them  they  don't  have  to  act 
"big"  In  bad  ways,  they  can  be  "big"  In 
good  ways. 

ABC  is  backed  not  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment but  by  money  from  the  city, 
civic  agencies,  and  private  industry,  and 
from  Archie  himself. 

In  Archie  Moore's  ABC  program,  "his 
boys"  learn  self-respect;  self-assurance; 
sports,  including  football,  softball,  and 
boxing — for  defense  only;  they  also  learn 
the  10  Commandments  by  heart  and  the 
rules  which  an  ABC  boy  is  expected  to 
live  by.  These  include  "A  boy  shall  not 
steal,  A  boy  shall  not  drink,  A  boy  shall 
not  lie,  steal,  or  show  disrespect. 

As  Archie  says: 

We  start  out  by  getting  their  Interest  .  .  . 
maybe  we  do  this  with  a  free  feed,  or  a  party, 
or  just  t.iking  time  to  talk  with  them,  not 
at  them,  and  then  we  emphasize  that  they 
must  teach  as  they  learn.  It  isn't  enough  that 
the  boys,  who  are  from  8  to  15  years  old, 
learn  our  code  and  rules  .  .  .  They  must  feel 
they  are  teaching  them  too. 

Of  course,  the  most  important  thing 
about  ABC  is  that  it  works.  It  takes  bo;.s 
who  are  either  juvenile  delinquents  or 
headed  in  that  direction,  and  t  le  unde:- 
privi'.eged  boys  and  helps  them  find  a  life 
of  responsibility  and  resiiect — and  shDWS 
t'lnt  they  have  a  future,  if  they  want  it. 

Congratulations  from  the  recreation 
distri:t  in  which  t!-.e  Vallejo  project  op- 
erates were  emphat'c.  In  a  resolution  of 
commendation  and  congratulations,  rec- 
reation members  stated  that  the  ABC 
program  had  developed  "a  basics  pro- 
gram, providing  opportunities  for  physi- 
cal, mental,  and  moral  improvement  to 


youngsters"  with  results  which  are  "ob- 
vious, immediate,  and  conclusively  suc- 
cessful In  the  judgment  of  this  com- 
munity." 

Archie  Moore  would  be  the  last  to  say 
the  injustice  stemming  f  I'om  racial  con- 
flict does  not  exist.  He  knows  it  does.  But 
he  is  also  quick  to  state  that  these  in- 
justices can  be  mediated,  and  admits  that 
whUe  he  "despised  the  whites  who  cheat- 
ed me,  I  used  that  feeling  to  make  me 
push  on." 

Archie's  philosophy,  and  the  senti- 
ments he  tries  to  instill  in  "his  boys," 
was  recently  pubUshed  by  the  San  Diego 
Union.  This  excellent  article  was  re- 
printed across  the  Nation  and  is  also  to 
be  used  by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
for  distribution  to  foreign  nations.  I  be- 
lieve his  statement  shows  wisdom  and 
the  love  he  has  for  his  country. 

His  statement,  he  wrote  it  himself  and 
submitted  it  to  the  sports  editor,  is  not 
only  a  statement  of  purpose,  it  is  a  call 
to  law  and  order  and  to  plain,  old- 
fashioned  work.  I  submit  it  at  this  point: 
Ctitide  or  Misguide — Archie  Moore  Points 
Way 

I  Editor's  Note. — Archie  Moore,  interna- 
t'onally  known  Sau  Diegan  and  retired  light 
heavyweight  boxing  champion  of  the  world. 
told  friends  yesterday  he  feels  that  "every- 
Dody  must  take  a  stand  In  this  time  of  In- 
lern'a!  crisis.  A  man  who  stands  neutral 
stands  for  nothing."  He  then  wrote  the  fol- 
:owing  statement  and  submitted  It  to  The 
San  Diego  Union,  which  Is  printing  It  ver- 
batim. I 

(By  Archie  Moore) 

The  devil  is  at  work  In  America,  and  It  Is 
up  to  us  to  drive  him  out.  Snipers  and  loot- 
ers, white  or  black,  deserve  no  mercy.  Those 
who  would  profit  from  their  brother's  mis- 
fortunes deserve  no  mercy,  and  those  who 
would  set  fellow  Americans  upon  each  other 
deserve  no  mercy. 

Ill  ftght  the  man  who  calls  me  an  "Uncle 
Tom."  I  have  broken  bread  with  heads  of 
state,  chatted  with  presidents  and  traveled 
all  over  the  world.  I  was  born  In  a  ghetto,  but 
I  refused  to  stay  there.  I  am  a  Negro,  and 
proud  to  be  one.  I  am  also  an  American,  and 
I'm  proud  of  that. 

The  young  people  of  today  think  they  have 
a  hard"  lot.  They  should  have  been  around 
:n  the  '30s  when  I  was  coming  up  in  St. 
Lotus.  We  had  no  way  to  go,  but  a  lot  of  us 
made  It.  I  became  light  heavyweight  champ- 
ion of  the  world.  A  neighbor  kid  down  the 
block,  Clark  Terry,  became  one  of  the  most 
famous  jazz  m'usiclans  in  the  world.  Tliere 
were  doctors,  lawyers  and  chiefs  who  came 
out  of  that  ghetto.  One  of  the  top  policemen 
in  St,  Louis  came  from  our  neighborhood. 

We  made  it  because  we  had  a  goal,  and 
we  were  willing  to  work  for  it.  Don't  talk  to 
me  of  your  "guaranteed  national  income." 
.\ny  fool  knows  that  this  Is  insanity.  Do  we 
bring  those  who  worked  to  get  ahead  down 
to  the  level  of  those  who  never  gave  a  damn? 
The  world  owes  NOBODY — ^black  or  white — 
a  living.  God  helps  the  man  who  helf>s  him- 
self! * 

Now  then,  don't  get  the  idea  that  I  didn't 
grow  up  hating  the  injustices  of  this  world. 
I  am  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  Negro  revolu- 
tion for  the  good  of  mankind.  I've  seen  al- 
most unbelievable  progress  made  In  the  last 
handful  of  years.  Do  we  want  to  become  wild 
beasts  bent  only  on  revenge,  looting  and  kill- 
ing and  laying  America  bare?  Hate  is  bait. 
bait  for  the  simple-minded. 

Sure,  X  despised  the  whites  who  cheated 
me,  but  I  tised  that  feeling  to  make  me  push 
on.  If  you  listen  to  the  professional  rabble- 
rousers,  adhere  to  this  Idea  of  giving  up 
everything  you've  gained  In  order  to  revenge 


yourself  for  the  wrongs  that  were  done  to  you 
in  the  past — then  you'd  better  watch  your 
neighbor,  because  he'll  be  looting  your  house 
next.  Law  and  order  is  the  only  edge  we  have. 
No  man  Is  an  island. 

Granted,  the  Negro  still  has  a  long  way  to 
go  to  gain  a  fair  shake  ■with  the  white  man 
in  this  country.  But  believe  this:  if  we  resort 
to  lawlessness,  the  only  thing  we  can  hope 
for  is  clvU  war,  untold  bloodshed,  and  the 
end  of  our  dreams. 

We  have  to  have  a  meeting  of  qualified 
men  of  both  races.  Mind  you.  I  said  qualified 
men,  not  some  punk  kid,  ranting  the  catch 
phrases  put  in  his  mouth  by  some  paid  hate- 
monger.  There  are  forces  In  the  world  today, 
forces  bent  upon  the  destruction  of  America, 
your  America  and  mine.  And  while  we're  on 
the  subject,  do  you  doubt  for  a  minute  that 
communism,  world  communism,  isn't  waiting 
with  bated  breath  for  the  black  and  white 
Americans  to  turn  on  each  other  full  force? 
Do  you  want  a  chance  for  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  in  the  land  of  your 
birth,  or  do  you  want  no  chance  at  all  under 
the  Red  heel? 

apricas  a  great  place  to  visit 
There  are  members  of  the  black  commu- 
nity who  call  for  a  separate  nation  within 
America.  Well.  I  do  not  intend  to  give  up  one 
square  inch  of  America.  I'm  not  going  to  be 
told  I  must  live  in  a  restricted  area.  Isn't 
that  what  we've  all  been  fighting  to  over- 
come? And  then  there  is  the  element  that 
calls  for  a  return  to  Africa. 

For  my  part,  Africa  is  a  great  place  to  visit, 
but  I  vvouldn't  want  to  live  there.  If  the 
Irishmen  want  to  go  back  to  the  Emerald 
Isle,  let  them.  If  the  Slavs  want  to  return  to 
the  Iron  Curtain  area.  OK  by  me.  But  I'm  not 
going  to  go  to  any  part  of  Africa  to  live.  I'm 
proud  of  ancestry,  and  of  the  country  that 
spawned  my  forefathers,  but  I'm  not  giving 
up  my  country.  I  fought  all  my  life  to  give 
my  children  what  I'm  able  to  give  them  to- 
day; a  chance  for  development  as  citizens  in 
the  greatest  country  in  the  world. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  any 
truly  responsible  Negro  wants  anarchy.  I 
doi't  think  you'll  find  intelligent— no.  let's 
rephrase  that — mature  Negroes  running  wild 
in  the  streets  or  sniping  at  total  strangers. 
God  made  the  white  man  as  well  as  the 
black.  True,  we  haven't  acted  as  brothers  In 
the  past,  but  we  are  brothers.  If  we're  to  be 
so  many  Cains  and  Abels,  that's  our  choice. 
We  can't  blame  God  for  It. 


TEACH   that 
Something    must 


'ANY     BOT     CAN 

be  done  to  reach  the 
Negroes  and  the  whites  in  the  ghettos  of  this 
country,  and  I  propose  to  do  something. 

As  a  matter  of  plain  fact.  I  have  been 
doing  something  for  the  past  several  years. 
I  have  been  running  a  program  which  I  call 
the  ABC— Any  Boy  Can.  By  teaching  our 
youth,  black,  white,  yellow  and  red,  what 
dignity  Is,  what  self  respect  is,  what  honor  is, 
I  have  been  able  to  obliterate  Juvenile  de- 
linquency In  several  areas. 

I  would  now  expand  my  program,  change 
scope  If  any  boy  can.  surely  any  man  can. 
I  want  to  take  teams  of  qualified  people,  top 
men  in  their  fields,  to  the  troubled  areas  of 
our  cities  I  know  that  the  people  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  recent  riots,  who  are  par- 
ticipating and  who  will  participate,  are  mis- 
guided rather  than  mad. 

If  some  bigot  can  misguide,  then  I  can 
guide.  I've  spent  too  much  time  of  my  life 
building  what  I've  got  to  put  it  to  torch  Just 
to  satisfy  some  ancient  hatred  of  a  man  who 
beat  my  grandfather.  Those  men  are  long 
dead.  Do  we  have  to  choke  what  could  be  a 
beautiful  garden  with  weeds  of  hate?  I  Bay 
NO!  And  I  stand  ready  to  start  "Operation 
Gardener."  I  Invite  the  respected  Negro 
leaders  of  our  country  to  Join  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Archie  Moore  is  a  voice 
in  the  wilderness.  There  are  too  many 


Negro  leaders  saying,  "we  want,"  "we 
should  get."  "give  us."  I  believe  that  one 
of  the  greatest  problems  facing  the 
Negro  comes  from  leaders  who  counsel 
their  followers  to  demand  things  rather 
than  to  work  for  them. 

Examples  of  the  "we  want"  leader- 
ship are,  of  course,  Martin  Luther  King 
and  his  righthand  man,  Ralph  Aber- 
nathy.  During  the  late  months  of  simi- 
mer  King  wound  up  a  tour  of  northern 
cities.  While  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Aber- 
nathy  stated : 

We  don't  want  any  tea  and  cookies.  Tell 
the  nation  ihe  is  speaking  to  a  group  of 
2,000)  and  the  world  we  want  filet  mlgnon. 
We're  sick  and  tired  of  neck  bones  and  back 
bones 

Within  2  weeks  after  this  statement 
the  president  of  the  National  Council 
of  Negro  Women  said  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964: 

It  told  them  they  would  get  so  much  and 
then  gave  them  nothing.  So  they  go  Into 
the  streets  and  fight  society- 
More  recently.  King  called  for  $20  bil- 
lion—for guarantee  programs  including 
guaranteed  annual  wage  and  guaranteed 
jobs:  threatened  a  massive  "camp-in"  in 
Washington,  and  the  need  for  "escalating 
nonviolence  to  the  level  of  civil  disobedi- 
ence." King  proposed  stopping  all  func- 
tioning of  the  Nations  Capital.  Civil 
rights  pressure,  he  said,  should  be  put  on 
Congress  so  it  can  "no  longer  elude  our 
demands." 

It  is  tragic  to  think  of  the  barriers 
which  the  rantings  of  a  Martin  Luther 
King  place  in  the  path  of  a  sincere,  dedi- 
cated Archie  Moore 

The  value  of  Archie  Moore  working 
with  his  boys  cannot  be  overstated,  and 
the  merit  of  his  philosophy  should  not  be 
missed.  He  calls  for  hard  work,  not 
charity  and  handouts:  he  counsels  self 
respect  and  respect  of  others,  not  civil 
disobedience.  He  recommends  under- 
standing instead  of  hate;  and  he  speaks 
of  long-term  faith  rather  than  rioting 
and  killing. 

Archie  Moore  submitted  his  statement 
to  the  San  Diego  Union,  not  because  some 
one  had  asked  him  to  write  for  them,  but 
because  he  doubtless  felt  he  had  some- 
thing to  say.  something  that  needed  say- 
ing. The  editor  who  received  it  saw  a 
question  Archie  had  written:  "What  do 
you  think  of  this?" 

The  amazing  response  by  millions  of 
Americans  has  given  the  answer. 


HOW  SOUND  IS  YOUR  DOLLAR? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentJe- 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  ErlknbornI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EIRLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  fine  newspapers  which  serves  our 
middle  western  region — and  serves  the 
Nation — is  the  Chicago  Tribune.  It  has 
just  completed  a  series  of  editorials  en- 
titled "How  Sound  Is  Your  DoUar?"  This 
has  been  a  thoughtful  analysis  of  our 
economy  and  our  place  in  the  world. 
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I  submit  these  editorials  for  inclusion 
in  the  RicoRD : 

How  Sound  Is  Yoxjb  Dollar? 
Lenin,  the  evil  genius  of  the  Russian  rev- 
oluUon.  contended  that  the  United  States 
could  be  forced  to  spend  Itself  Into  a  rev- 
olutionary crisis.  "The  best  way  to  destroy 
the  capitalist  system,"  he  wrote,  "Is  to  de- 
bauch the  currency." 

What  is  happening  to  our  currency?  How 
valid  Is  the  familiar  standard  of  compari- 
son, "sound  as  a  dollar?"  Is  It  still,  in 
Washington  Irvlng's  words,  "the  almighty 
dollar,  that  great  object  of  universal  devo- 
tion?" If  60,  why  have  foreigners  converted 
more  than  10  bUlion  of  their  surplus  dollars 
Into  gold  since  1952  and  reduced  the  United 
States  gold  reserve  to  13  billion  dollars? 

Responsible  bankers  and  economists  tell 
us  that  inflation  Is  not  simply  a  possible 
danger — something  we  may  have  to  worry 
about  in  the  future — but  is  hurting  us  now. 
Officials  of  the  Johnson  administration  say 
the  deficit  In  this  fiscal  year  may  reach  29 
billion  dollars  unless  Congress  votes  a  tax 
increase.  Others  believe  the  deficit  may  be 
much  larger.  Unless  this  deficit  is  financed 
by  printing  new  money,  which  would  great- 
ly Increase  the  rate  of  Inflation,  the  govern- 
ment will  have  to  pay  record-high  Interest 
rates  to  sell  its  bonds.  In  competition  with 
private  borrowers,  in  a  money  market  that 
is  already  squeezed.  Clearly  we  are  facing  a 
money  crisis. 

Because  this  problem  vitally  concerns  the 
welfare  of  all  the  people,  the  editor  has  de- 
cided to  devote  this  entire  space  normally 
reserved  for  editorials  of  The  Tribune  for 
seven  days,  beginning  today,  to  a  special 
report  on  the  money  crisis. 

We  are  moved  by  a  sense  of  public  re- 
sponsibility to  do  this.  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
undertaking.  The  "pursuit  of  happiness"  Is 
an  American  Ideal,  and  the  vision  of  an 
"affluent  society"  is  for  more  agreeable  than 
the  specter  of  ruinous  inflation.  Moreover, 
those  who  are  not  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  have  other  things  besides  the 
value  of  the  dollar  to  worry  about,  such  as 
the  manifestations  of  moral  decay  and  dis- 
integration which  some  of  our  social  philos- 
ophers ascribe  to  the  affluent  society. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  is  not  easy, 
either.  If  readers  believe  we  are  e.xaggeratlng 
the  menace  they  will  doubt  our  credibility. 
If  we  are  too  restrained  they  may  wonder 
whether  there  Is  anything  to  be  concerned 
about. 

People  don't  worry  much  about  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  so  long  as  they 
have  enough  dollars  to  spend.  It  is  comfort- 
ing to  be  told  that  the  "gross  national  prod- 
uct of  goods  and  services"  [GNP]   increased 
15  billion  dollars  In  the  third  quarter  of  1967 
to  an  annual  rate,  seasonally  adjusted,  of  790 
billion  dollars — an  average  of  83.950  a  year 
for  200,000.000  Americans.  But  inflation  ac- 
counted for  more  than  half  of  this  increase 
in  the  GNP,  which  is  simply  the  sum  total 
of  all  spending.  The  GNP  would  be  doubled 
overnight  if  the  dollar  were  devalued  by  50 
per  cent.  The  GNP  per  capita  In  1966  was 
83,757,  but  compared  with  1940  dollars  It  was 
only  81,619.  Even  in  constant  prices,   how- 
ever, the  per  capita  GNP  was  more  than  twice 
as  high  In  1966  as  the  average  of  8761  In  1940. 
There   are   various   measures  of   the    rate 
of  Inflation,  but  the  consumer  price  Index, 
published  by  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics, 
Is  the  most  meaningful  for  most   citizens. 
It  is  based  on  the  average  cost  of  a  long  list 
of  representative  Itemis  ptirchaaed  In  Ameri- 
can cities.  In  August,  the  dollar  was  worth 
41.5    cents,    compared   with    Its    purchasing 
power  In  January.  1940.  The  consvuner  price 
Index  rose  only  1.3  per  cent  a  year  from  1959 
thru  1965,  but  in  1966  it  cUmbed  nearly  3 
per  cent  and  since  May  of  this  year  the  an- 
nual rate  of  Increaae  has  been  4.5  per  cent. 
The  rate  may  go  much  higher  next  year,  es- 


pecially If  the  federal  deficit  is  financed  main- 
ly by  pumping  out  fresh  supplies  of  money. 
When  Inflation  reaches  a  rate  of  4  or  5  per 
cent  a  year  it  begins  to  feed  on  itself.  The 
people  rush  to  buy  things  they  want  before 
the  price  becomes  prohibitive. 

The  classic  definition  of  inflation  Is  "too 
much  money  chasing  too  few  goods."  This  Is 
called  "demand-pull"  Inflation.  Another  kind 
is  called  "cost-push"  inflation.  Powerful 
labor  unions  push  wages  up  faster  than  pro- 
ductivity Increases  and  big  corporations  pass 
their  Increased  costs  along  to  the  consumers. 
The  United  States  has  had  both  kinds,  but 
the  trouble  since  1965  has  been  "cost-push" 
inflation.  Industry  has  been  operating  at  10- 
to  20-per  cent  below  capacity,  so  there  Is  no 
general  shortage  of  goods.  Settlements  In 
the  railroad  and  Ford  Motor  Co.  strikes  have 
established  a  pattern  for  labor  cost  increases 
of  6  per  cent  a  year. 

The  great  danger  is  that  deficit  financing 
will  add  "demand-pull"  to  "cost-push"  In- 
flation. Then  It  could  run  away  with  most 
of  the  nation's  dollar  assets  unless  totali- 
tarian controls  were  adopted  to  suppress  it. 
We  could  lose  our   economic  freedom  that 

way. 

Inflation  eats  up  savings  and  all  fixed- 
dollar  assets,  such  as  life  Insurance  reserves, 
pension  and  retirement  funds,  mortgages, 
government  and  corporation  bonds,  and  bank 
deposits.  Hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  of 
such  assets  already  have  been  wiped  out  by 
the  58.5  per  cent  decline  of  the  dollar  since 

1939. 

Inflation  hurts  everybody,  but  pensioners 
and  others  with  fixed  Incomes,  as  well  as 
salaried  white-collar  workers,  are  the  first 
to  suffer.  Wage  increases  obtained  by  the 
labor  unions  may  keep  pace  with  living  costs 
for  a  time,  but  in  a  runaway  inflation  the 
social  order  Is  disrupted  and  almost  all  cf  the 
people  are  Impoverished.  That  Is  what  hap- 
pened m  Germany  from  1920  to  1923.  when 
prices  increased  a  trillion-fold.  Women 
standing  in  line  In  food  stores  watched  a 
constantly  changing  price  table  and  the  cost 
of  their  purchases  often  doubled  or  tripled 
before  they  could  reach  the  cashier. 

There  are  no  safe  income-producing  hedges 
against  inflation.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
German  inflation  common  stocks  advanced 
more  rapidly  than  the  depreciation  of  the 
paper  mark,  but  in  later  stages  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  rose  more  rapidly  than 
stocks. 

Economists  disagree  about  the  effect  of 
deficit  financing  on  the  business  cycle.  Some 
believe  the  boom  Is  over  and  that  we  face 
a  severe  slump.  Others  believe  a  slump  can 
be  avoided  by  a  vast  expansion  of  the  money 
supply  and  bank  credit  to  finance  the  deficit. 
This  might  be  more  disastrous  than  a  slump. 
We  have  no  crystal  ball  and  we  make  no  pre- 
dictions. We  have  consulted  monetary  au- 
thorities and  other  officials,  economists,  and 
bankers  in  Washington,  New  York,  Chicago 
and  Zurich,  Switzerland,  however,  and  there 
is  general  agreement  that  the  present  rate 
of  deficit  spending  Is  extremely  dangerous. 
We  report  the  facts  of  this  frightening  situ- 
ation to  alert  the  people.  They  can  stop  this 
reckless  deficit  spending  If  they  want  to.  The 
way  to  stop  it  is  to  cease  clamoring  for  more 
and  more  federal  spending  programs  and  to 
put  pressure  on  Congress  to  stop  voting  for 
them. 

How  Sound  Is  Youb  Dollar? 

THE    MONET    CBISIS 

The  shepherd  boy  of  folklore  had  warned 
so  many  times  that  the  wolf  was  coming 
that  nobody  believed  him  when  the  wolf  An- 
ally came.  So  It  Is  with  those  who  have  been 
warning  for  years  that  deficit  spending 
would  produce  a  financial  crisis  In  this  coun- 
try. When  they  use  the  word  "crisis"  their 
credibility  is  doubted.  But  the  crisis  Is  here, 
now.  The  wolf  of  inflation  Is  no  longer 
creeping  at  a  stealthy  rate  of  2  to  3  per  cent 


a  year;  he  Is  boldly  striding  at  an  annual 
rate  of  41/2  per  cent  and  threatening  to  be- 
come voracious  enough  to  eat  up  most  0! 
the  nation's  dollar  assets. 

Responsible  officials  In  Washington  frankly 
acknowledge  that  monetary  policy  in  this 
country  Is  no  longer  controlled  by  the  fed- 
eral reserve  system,  which  was  established  by 
law  to  maintain  an  "elastic"  but  sound  cur- 
rency. Monetary  policy  Is  controlled  by  fis- 
cal policy  [spending],  which  In  turn  Is  con- 
trolled by  the  politicians.  The  politicians  are 
committed  to  a  policy  of  "guns  and  butter," 
of  a  "war  on  poverty"  concurrently  with  the 
war  In  Viet  Nam.  of  constantly  expanding 
government  and  continuously  rising  deficits. 
Officials  of  the  Johnson  administration  warn 
that  the  deficit  In  fiscal  year  1968,  ending 
next  June  30,  may  reach  29  billion  dollars 
without  a  proposed  7.4  billion  dollar  tax  pro- 
gram, which  has  been  rejected  by  the  Ho'jse 
ways  and  means  committee. 

Others  believe  the  deficit  may  be  consider- 
ably larger.  European  bankers  told  American 
representatives  at  the  recent  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  World  Bank  and  International 
Monetary  fund  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  that  they 
expect  the  United  States  deficit  in  fiscal  year 
1968  to  reach  35  or  40  billion  dollars.  For  the 
first  time  at  one  of  these  annual  meetings 
European  bankers,  in  private  conversations, 
said  they  no  longer  believe  budget  estimates 
announced  by  the  United  States  government. 
The  credibility  of  official  budget  estimates 
has  been  impaired  by  this  country's  chronic 
deficits,  both  in  its  domestic  and  in  Its  Inter- 
national accounts.  As  Dr.  Robert  V.  Roosa, 
former  undersecretary  of  the  treasury,  said 
in  a  recent  lecture,  "a  country  whose  ex- 
ternal accounts  are  seriously  and  continu- 
ally out  of  balance  often  has  something  going 
seriously  awry  within  Its  own  economy."  The 
accumulated  deficit  in  the  United  States 
balance  of  payments  position  from  1950  thru 
1966  was  33.3'  billion  dollars,  and  it  Is  con- 
tinuing at  an  annual  rate  of  more  than  2  bil- 
lion dollars. 

As  a  result  of  this  persistent  deficit,  the 
United  States  gold  reserve  decreased  from 
23.252  billion  dollars  at  the  end  of  1952  to 
13.075  billion  at  the  end  of  August,  1967, 
when  United  States  liabilities  to  foreigners- 
payable  in  gold— exceeded  29  billion  dollars. 
The  depletion  of  our  gold  reserve,  which 
now  Is  considerably  less  than  half  of  the 
total  of  foreign  claims  against  It,  Is  psycho- 
logically Inflationary;  It  weakens  confidence 
In  the  dollar.  The  main  cause  of  inflation, 
however.  Is  deficit  spending.  The  government 
finances  Its  deficits  by  selling  bonds  and 
other  Instruments  of  Indebtedness,  which  be- 
come the  basis  for  a  vast  expansion  of  paper 
currency  and  bank  credit. 

The  federal  debt  on  Oct.  12  was  339.752 
billion  dollars.  The  Interest  alone  on  this 
colossal  debt  was  estimated.  In  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  submitted  to  Congress  last 
January,  at  14.050  billion  dollars  In  this 
fiscal  year,  but  It  Is  likely  to  be  close  to 
15  billion  because  of  rising  Interest  rates  and 
much  heavier  spending  than  the  President 
predicted. 

The  growth  of  the  federal  debt  has  been 
attended  by  a  steady  erosion  of  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar.  As  reported  by  the 
labor  department's  bureau  of  labor  statistics, 
the  consumer  price  Index,  representing  aver- 
age costs  of  all  Items  purchased  In  United 
States  cities,  was  116.9  (1957-59  equals  100] 
in  August.  On  the  same  1957-59  base,  the 
index  for  January,  1940,  Is  48.5.  Thus  in 
August  of  this  year  the  dollar  was  worth  41 H 
cents  compared  with  January,  1940. 

Lelf  H.  Olsen.  senior  vice  president  and 
economist  of  New  York's  First  National  City 
bank,  told  the  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence board  on  Oct.  3  that  "we  have  been 
experiencing  an  unacceptable  rate  of  Infla- 
tion for  two  years  now."  He  said  the  con- 
sumer price  Index  rose  only  1.3  per  cent  a 
year  from  1969  thru  1965  but  cUmbed  nearly 


1  ner  cent  last  year.  Despite  a  near-reces- 
Hon  inflation  In  the  first  half  of  this  year 
Leed  off  only  slightly,  to  a  2.6  per  cent  an- 
nual rate.  Since  May  1,  Mr.  Olsen  noted,  "the 
rise  in  consumer  prices  has  spurted  to  a  41  i 
ner  cent  annual  rate."  He  warned  that  both 
mflatlon  and  high  Interest  rates  are  "al- 
ready with  us'  and  are  "likely  to  move 
bleher"  as  the  "federal  reserve  pumps  out 
new  money  to  finance  the  federal  deficit." 

Mr  Olsen  also  warned  that  the  money 
supply,  broadly  defined  to  Include  time  de- 
ooslts  as  well  as  currency  and  demand  de- 
posits has  been  growing  at  a  record  annual 
nxe  On  Aug.  30  the  total  was  357.2  billion 
dollars,  consisting  of  39.6  billion  in  currency, 
139.5  billion  in  demand  deposits,  and  178.1 
billion  In  time  deposits,  all  seasonally  ad- 
lusted.  ^  ^  . 
•Prom  December  last  year  thru  August  of 
this  year  the  annual  rate  of  increase  was 
more'than  12  per  cent,  over  half  again  the 
average  rate  of  increase  from  1961  thru 
April  of  1966,"  Mr.  Olsen  said.  "Total 
commercial  bank  credit,  that  Is  loans  and 
investments.  Increased  In  the  first  eight 
months  of  this  year  by  16  billion  dollars. 
Seasonally  adjusted,  this  amounted  to  an 
annual  rate  of  Increase  of  41  billion  dollars, 
or  13  per  cent;  the  previous  record  gain  In 
growth  of  bank  credit  was  25  billion  dol- 
lars in  1965." 

A  federal  deficit  of  25  or  30  billion  dollars 
would  require  a  far  more  Inflationary  expan- 
sion of  the  money  supply  unless  the  Fed 
should  decide  to  raise  Interest  rates  much 
higher.  The  easy  money  politicians  would  re- 
sist higher  Interest  rates.  Moreover,  It  Is 
doubtful  that  the  Fed  could  finance  such 
an  enormous  deficit,  even  with  higher  In- 
terest rates,  without  a  vast  expansion  of  the 
money  supply. 

As  Dr.  Roy  L.  Relerson,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent and  economist  of  the  Bankers  Trust 
company,  told  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference board,  chronic  deficit  spending  "gives 
rise  to  .  .  .  persistent  and  splrallng  infla- 
tion, tight  credit,  and  high  Interest  rates, 
repe.ited  crises  and  unsettlements  in  the 
credit  markets,  abandonment  of  any  hope 
for  the  balance  of  payments,  and  the  real 
possibility  of  a  major  dollar  crisis." 

No  responsible  economist  or  banker  be- 
lieves there  Is  Imminent  danger  of  hyper- 
inflation In  this  country,  such  as  occurred 
m  Germany  after  World  War  I  and  China 
after  World  War  II.  In  the  German  infla- 
tion of  1920-23,  prices  Increased  a  trillion- 
fold.  In  such  a  cataclysmic  inflation  whole 
classes  are  Impoverished  and  the  social 
order  is  destroyed.  Altho  there  Is  no  Immi- 
nent or  unavoidable  danger  of  such  a  ter- 
rible catastrophe  In  the  United  States,  the 
peril  Is  clear,  present,  and  great.  Even  creep- 
ing inflation,  at  a  rate  of  3  per  cent  a  year 
compounded,  doubles  prices  In  23  years.  Once 
the  rate  Increases  to  4  or  5  per  cent  and  the 
people  become  convinced  that  continued. 
rising  inflation  Is  Inevitable,  they  accelerate 
it  by  trying  to  evade  It  or  hedge  against  it. 
They  spend  their  savings  and  even  go  Into 
debt,  bidding  up  prices  for  stocks,  real  estate, 
commodities,  new  cars,  and  other  costly 
things. 

A  tax  increase  would  reduce  the  deficit  and 
thus  would  have  some  effect  on  the  rate  of 
Inflation.  But  taxes  themselves  are  Infla- 
tionary because  they  Increase  production 
costs,  consumer  prices,  and  demands  for 
higher  wages.  The  Johnson  administration 
has  argued  that  Its  proposed  surtax  of  10 
per  cent  on  the  Income  tax  liability  of  cor- 
porations and  Individuals  would  not  affect 
married  couples  with  two  children,  earning 
$5,000  a  year  or  less,  or  single  persons  earn- 
ing 81,900  or  less  because  of  personal  exemp- 
tions. This  argument  Is  as  false  as  It  Is  dema- 
gogic. Taxes  are  paid  by  all  the  people, 
regardlees  of  their  Income,  when  they  buy 
bread  and  the  other  necessities  of  life. 
Colin  Clark,  of  Oxford  university,  one  of 


the  world's  most  distinguished  economists, 
contends  that  ■25  per  cent  of  the  national 
income  Is  about  the  limit  for  taxation  In  any 
nontotalltarlan  community  In  times  of 
peace."  The  rate  In  the  United  States  in  1966 
was  36.9  per  cent.  The  national  Income  waa 
616  7  billion  dollars,  receipts  of  the  federal 
government  were  143.2  billion,  and  receipts 
of  the  state  and  local  governments  were  84.7 
bUllon.  The  nation's  imperative  need  In  the 
present  crisis  Is  not  higher  taxes  but  a  reduc- 
tion of  spending.  Rep.  Wilbur  D.  Mills  (D., 
Ark  ) ,  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  com- 
mittee, wisely  Justlfles  the  refusal  of  the 
House  to  vote  new  taxes  on  the  ground  that 
"we  want  to  pause  In  this  headlong  rush  to 
ever  bigger  government."  The  objective,  he 
says,  Is  not  simply  to  cut  federal  spending 
this  year  and  next  year,  desirable  as  that  may 
be,  but  to  establish  control  over  the  amount 
and  character  of  federal  spending  in  the  fu- 
ture. He  emphasizes  that  basic  changes  In 
federal  programs  are  necessary,  and  demands 
responsible  leadership  by  the  executive 
branch  In  the  formulation  of  such  changes. 

How   Sound   Is   Your  Dollab? 

PRINTING    PRESS    MONEY? 

While  officials  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion have  been  calling  for  a  tax  increase  to 
restrain  inflationary  pressures,  the  federal 
reserve  system  has  been  pumping  out  fresh 
supplies  of  money  at  an  unprecedented  rate 
to  expand  the  already  overheated  economy. 

Lelf  H.  Olsen.  senior  vice  president  and 
economist  of  New  York's  First  National  City 
bank,  calls  this  curious  spectacle  "the  great 
economic  paradox  of  1967."  It  is  significant, 
he  says  that  the  two  leading  schools  of  eco- 
nomic theory  now  agree  that  the  economy  Is 
being  overstlmulated  One  school  consists  of 
the  so-called  "new"  economists— Keyneslans 
and  neo-Kevneslans— who  advocate  deficit 
spending  to"  stimulate  economic  expansion, 
full  emplovment.  and  prosperity.  The  other 
school,  headed  bv  Prof.  Milton  Friedman  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  advocates  a  con- 
tinuous but  limited  expansion  of  the  money 
supply— 3  to  5  per  cent  a  year— to  maintain 
orderly  economic  growth.  From  December, 
1966,  thru  August  of  this  year  the  money  sup- 
ply broadly  defined  to  include  time  deposits 
as  well  as  currencv  and  demand  deposits,  in- 
creased at  a  record  annual  rate  of  12  per  cent. 
The  federal  reserve  board's  easy  money 
policy  m  the  face  of  a  federal  deficit  that  may 
exceed  30  billion  dollars  In  this  fiscal  year  Is 
viewed  with  Increasing  concern  by  bankers 
and  businessmen.  Even  William  McChesney 
Martin  Jr.  esteemed  chairman  of  the  Feds 
board  of  governors,  is  accused  of  going  along 
with  a  reckless  policy  of  financing  the  deficit 
bv  printing  new  money. 

For  many  vears  Mr.  Martin  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  personification  of  sound 
money— a  mighty  bulwark  against  the  deluge 
of  inflation— and  has  been  as  Immune  froni 
attack  as  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  heroic  defender  of 
the  nation  from  communist.  Infiltration  and 
subversion.  But  Barron's  National  Business 
and  Financial  Weekly  charged  In  Its  Issue  of 
Oct  9  that  the  nation's  money  managers,  un- 
der Mr.  Martin's  leadership,  "have  pursued  an 
almost  fanatical  easy  credit  policy,  a  reckless 
course  that  has  ceaselessly  worked  to  lower 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  currency  at 
home  and  debase  Its  standing  abroad." 

Some  leading  bankers  agree  with  this  judg- 
ment of  the  Fed  but  tend  to  excuse  Mr.  Mar- 
tin They  point  out  that  he  has  only  one  of 
seven  votes  in  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
federal  reserve  system  and  one  of  12  In  the 
federal  open  market  committee,  both  of 
which  are  dominated  by  easy  money  propo- 
nents. At  a  meeting  of  the  open  market  com- 
mittee on  May  23.  the  chairman  went  along 
vrtth  the  "liberals,"  voting  for  a  "policy  to 
foster  money  and  credit  conditions,  including 
bank  credit  growth,  conducive  to  renewed 
economic  expansion."  Darryl  R.  Francis,  pres- 
ident of  the  St.  Louis  Federal  Reserve  bank 


and  a  member  of  the  open  market  commit- 
tee  voted  against  this  policy  directive  on  the 
ground  that  both  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
had  been  highly  stimulative  and  that  some 
firming  in  the  money  market  was  needed  to 
guard  against  inflationary  pressures  later  In 

the  year.  „  _ 

The  Fed  adopted  a  restrictive  money  policy 
in  1966,  which  resulted  In  an  excessive  ac- 
cumulation of  inventories  and  depressed  the 
market.  Altho  the  money  managers  switched 
to  an  expansive  policy  In  December,  the  lag 
effect  of  the  earlier  tight  money  policy  caused 
a  near-recession  in  the  first  half  of  this  year. 
Just  as  the  full  effect  of  the  restrictive  policy 
last  year  was  not  felt  until  this  year,  the  full 
effect  of  the  Inflationary  policy  this  year  will 
not  be  known  until  next  year.  In  spite  of 
this  danger,  the  money  managers,  with 
Chairman  Martin's  acquiescence,  persist  In 
their  poUcv  of  expansion. 

Actually  the  monetary  authorities  have  no 
real  choice.  Control  of  monetary  policy  has 
passed  Into  the  hands  of  the  politicians,  and 
that  is  the  most  frightening  aspect  of  the 
financial  problem.  If  the  President  demands 
and  Congress  votes  appropriations  which  will 
result  in  expenditures  of  25  to  30  billion  dol- 
lars In  excess  of  revenues,  government  obli- 
gations must  be  sold  to  finance  the  deficit. 
If  they  cannot  be  sold  to  individuals  and 
nonbanklng  institutions,  they  must  be  sold 
to  the  banks.  When  serious  infiatlon  Is  pres- 
ent or  threatened,  investors  are  relucant  to 
buy  fixed-income,  longer-maturity  securities, 
such  as  mortgages,  municipal  bonds,  and 
treasury  Issues.  To  make  government  securi- 
ties attractive  to  individuals  and  nonbanklng 
institutions,  the  Fed  would  have  to  push  in- 
terest rates  up  to  intolerable  heights.  The 
tug-of-war  between  government  and  private 
borrowers  would  be  intensified.  There  would 
be  no  mortgage  money  for  housing. 

The  only  alternative  to  a  restrictive,  high- 
interest-rate  policy  is  to  pump  reserves  into 
the  banking  system  and  force  it  to  buy  the 
governments  bonds.  In  effect,  this  amounts 
to  printing  new  money. 

In  a  statement  to  the  House  ways  and 
means  committee.  Chairman  Martin  sUongly 
supported  the  President's  proposal  for  tax 
Increases.  He  said  we  already  have  "clear  and 
compelling  evidence  of  a  resurgence  in  In- 
fiatlonary"  pressures  which.  If  unchecked, 
wou'.d  curtail  domestic  expansion,  aggravate 
an  already  serious  balance-of-paj-ments 
problem,  and  bring  severe  strains  in  the  mar- 
kets for  credit"  Instead  of  a  reduction  in 
government  spending,  however,  he  argued 
for  a  tax  Increase. 

Mr.    Olsen    told    the    National    Industrial 
Conference  board  that  increasing  taxes  while 
continuing    an    expansive    monetary    pollcj 
would  be  similar  to  applying  the  brakes  on 
a    speeding    automobile    while    keeping    the 
accelerator  on  the  floor.  "A  tax  Increase  may 
well  help  to  slow  things  down,"  he  said,  "but 
the  real  help  will  come  when  monetary  policy 
is  permitted  to  become  somewhat  less  stimu- 
lative by  having  less  federal  debt  to  finance. " 
This  would  require  a  reduction  of  spend- 
ing. The  cost  of  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  has 
reached  an  annual  rate  of  27  billion  dollars 
121.4    billion   a  month)    and  Is  likely   to  go 
higher  unless  the  administration  eventually 
decides  to  end  It  by  winning  It.  All  wars  are 
wasteful,  but  there  Is  no  realistic  hope  for 
substantial  savings  in  Viet  Nam  if  we  give 
our  flghtlng  men  the  support  they  deserve. 
There  are  opportunities,  however,  for  re- 
ductions  of   billions   of    dollars   In   civilian 
spending.  The  budget  submitted  to  Congress 
last  Januarv  estimated  expenditures  on  ci- 
vilian    programs     at     59.5     billion     dollars. 
Henry  H    Fowler,  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
told   the   ways   and   means   committee   that 
the  January' eetlmates  may  be  exceeded  by 
2  5  billion  dollars.  Others  believe  the  John- 
son administration  wUl  ask  Congress  to  vote 
huge  new  appropriations  for  spending  pro- 
grams In  the  cities  next  year,  an  election 
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year,  because  of  threats  of  black  power 
demagogs  to  Incite  Insurrections  that  will 
make  last  summer's  violence  In  Newark,  De- 
troit, and  other  cities  look  like  mere  tryouts. 

Fowler  said  total  expenditures  in  fiscal  1968 
may  be  8.5  billion  dollars  higher  than  the 
estimate  of  135  billion  in  the  President's 
administrative  budget,  submitted  to  Congress 
last  January.  Re%-enue  estimates  have  been 
revised  downward  by  7  billion.  Without  a 
tax  increase,  Fowler  said,  the  deficit  could 
rise  to  29  billion  dollars. 

There  is  a  highly  significant  item  called 
"transfer  payments"  In  the  government's 
national  income  account,  which  is  reported 
in  the  commerce  department's  Survey  of 
Current  Business.  These  are  called  transfer 
payments  because  the  money  Is  transferred 
from  the  pockets  of  one  group  of  citizens  to 
those  of  another— from  the  productive  to 
the  nonproductive.  They  include  social  se- 
curity and  other  pensions,  as  well  as  welfare 
payments,  but  the  pensions  have  to  be  paid 
out  of  current  income,  because  there  are 
no  reserves  for  them.  The  total  of  all  trans- 
fer payments,  including  1.8  billion  dollars  in 
state  unemployment  insurance  benefits,  was 
43.9  billion  dollars  in  1966,  In  1967  the 
seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  was  50.8 
billion  dollars  in  the  first  quarter  and  51.4 
billion  in  the  second  quarter.  This  is  one 
measure  of  the  rate  at  which  the  Un!t«d 
States  is  becoming  a  socialist  welfare  state. 
Another  measure  is  the  tax  rate — total  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  tax  collections  as  a 
percentage  of  national  Income — which  In 
1966  was  36.9  per  cent.  Still  another  is  the 
rate  of  inflation.  In  August  of  this  year  the 
dollar  was  worth  41  Vi  cents  compared  with 
its  purchasing  power  in  January,  1940,  and 
in  recent  months  consumer  prices  have  been 
rising  at  the  annual  rate  of  4'2  per  cent. 

These  are  trends  that  disturb  Rep.  Wilbur 
D  Mills  ID.,  Ark.l,  chairman  of  the  ways 
and  means  committee,  who  says  there  must 
be  "basic  changes  in  federal  programs,  not 
merely  appropriation  cuts  this  year."  before 
Congress  increases  taxes  They  are  trends 
that  should  disturb  all  Americans. 

How  Sound  Is  Your  Dollar? 
.KS  good  as  cold? 

There  are  two  deficits,  closely  related  and 
mutually  aggravating,  which  debase  the  do- 
mestic purchasing  power  and  discredit  the 
international  standing  of  the  United  States 
dollar  One  is  the  deficit  in  the  federal  budget 
and  the  other  is  the  deficit  in  the  inter- 
national accounts  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  a  substantial  tho  declining 
surplus  in  foreign  trade,  but  because  of  for- 
eign aid,  military  expenditures  overseas, 
tourist  spending,  foreign  Investments,  and 
other  dollar  outflow.s,  there  is  a  chronic 
deficit  in  our  total  international  transac- 
tions. Beginning  in  1950,  the  United  States 
has  had  a  balance  of  payments  deficit  every 
year  except  1957.  and  the  accumulated  net 
total  at  the  end  of  1966  was  33.339  billion 
dollars.  The  deficit,  seasonally  adjusted,  was 
536  million  dollars  in  the  first  quart-er  and 
513  million  in  the  second  quarter  of  1967. 
so  the  total  this  year  may  exceed  2  billion 
dollars. 

The  balance  of  payments  deficits  have 
been  fimnced  in  part  by  the  payment  of 
go.d  to  foreigners  and  In  part  by  the  in- 
crease of  our  indebtedness  to  foreigners. 
The  United  States  gold  stock  declined  from 
24  6  billion  dollars  at  the  end  of  1949  to 
13.04  billion  on  Aug.  30,  1967.  Meanwhile, 
United  States  liquid  liabilities  to  foreigners 
increased  to  29  596  billion  dollars  In  June. 
Altba  only  14.069  billion  of  this  was  held 
by  foreign  official  Institutions  and  therefor 
immediately  convertible  into  gold,  the  dollar 
holdings  of  private  banks  and  other  for- 
eigners can  readily  be  transferred  to  their 
central  banks  for  conversion  into  gold. 

Thus  foreigners  could  draw  out  the  entire 
gold  reserve  of  the  United   .States  at  their 


discretion  or  else  discredit  the  dollar  by 
forcing  this  country  to  suspend  gold  pay- 
ments. They  have  not  done  this  because 
such  a  raid  on  the  dollar  would  adversely 
affect  their  own  currencies  and  economies. 
The  dollar  Is  an  international  currency. 
More  than  half  of  all  international  transac- 
tions are  denominated  in  doUsu's.  So  long  as 
the  United  States  is  willing  and  able  to  buy 
or  sell  gold  at  35  dollars  to  the  fine  ounce 
troy,  the  dollar  is  as  good  as  gold. 

Many  foreign  bankers  are  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  the  United  States,  in  spite  of  offi- 
cial protestations  to  the  contrary,  eventually 
will  be  compelled  to  suspend  gold  payments 
or  devalue  the  dollar  by  Increasing  the  price 
of  gold.  If  this  opinion  gains  credence,  the 
foreigners  may  start  a  run  on  the  United 
States  gold  stock,  Just  as  a  run  on  a  bank  is 
started  when  the  word  gets  around  that  Its 
condition  is  shaky.  If  the  price  of  gold  were 
doubled,  the  dollar  holdings  of  foreigners  In 
the  United  States  would  lose  half  their  value 
W^est  European  countries  which  enjoy  sur- 
pluses In  their  International  transactions 
and  have  accumulated  large  gold  and  dollar 
reserves  are  increasingly  insistent  that  the 
United  States  must  put  Its  house  In  order 
Their  attitude  was  reflected  in  the  1965  an- 
nual report  of  the  Bank  for  International 
Settlements,  which  declared  that,  "after  an 
extended  series  of  external  deficits,  the  re- 
serve position  of  the  United  States  needs  to 
be  strengthened  to  restore  full  confidence  in 
the  dollar."  If  the  United  States  does  not 
solve  its  balance  of  payments  problem,  con- 
fidence m  the  dollar  will  be  further  impaired 
and  there  will  be  great  danger  of  a  run  on 
our  gold  stock,  as  well  as  forced  devaluation 
of  the  dollar. 

The  balance  of  payments  deficit  Increases 
Inflation  In  the  United  States  by  draining  off 
gold  and  eroding  confidence  in  the  dollar.  In 
addition  to  this,  foreign  holdings  in  the 
United  States  resulting  from  the  balance  of 
payments  deficit  Include  more  than  15  billion 
dollars  in  bank  deposits,  which  are  part  ot 
the  inflationary  money  supply. 

Inflation  in  turn  has  a  major  effect  upon 
the  balance  of  payments  deficit.  High  pro- 
duction costs  are  pricing  the  United  States 
out  of  the  markets  of  the  world  and  our 
trade  surplus  Is  rapidly  declining.  The  sur- 
plus win  decline  further  and  may  be  wiped 
out  if  the  rate  of  inflation  increases,  for  im- 
ports always  go  up  with  inflation.  From  6.7 
billion  dollars  in  1964,  the  trade  surplus  de- 
clined to  4.8  billion  in  1965  and  to  3.7  billion 
in  1966.  The  surplus  was  up  to  an  annual 
rate  of  4.2  billion  In  the  first  half  of  1967,  but 
this  rate  may  not  continue  because  of  de- 
clining exports  to  Britain  and  Germany, 
which  have  had  recessions. 

Actually  It  is  doubtful  that  the  commercial 
exports  of  the  United  States  balance  Its  im- 
ports. If  exports  that  are  subsidized  under 
the  foreign  aid  program  and  military  equip- 
ment sales  by  the  government  were  deducted 
from  the  so-called  surplus,  it  probably  would 
disappear.  Foreign  aid  of  all  kinds,  economic 
and  military,  now  exceeds  6  billion  dollars 
a  year.  The  administration  argues  that  87 
per  cent  of  all  foreign  aid  expenditures  are 
for  American  goods  and  services  and  that  the 
effect  on  the  balance  of  payments  is  negli- 
gible. It  is  obvious,  however,  that  nations 
receiving  this  aid  can  use  the  foreign  ex- 
change It  saves  them  for  the  purchase  ol 
goods  and  services  from  other  countries. 
Otherwise  this  foreign  exchange  might  come 
to  the  United  States. 

Instead  of  reducing  foreign  aid  to  balance 
our  international  accounts,  the  government 
has  resorted  to  the  shortsighted  expedient  of 
restricting  profitable  private  business  with 
foreigners.  'There  is  a  so-called  interest  equal- 
ization tax  on  purchases  of  foreign  securities. 
Under  a  so-called  voluntary  restraint  pro- 
gram, the  federal  reserve  board  limits  bank 
loans  to  foreigners  and  trie  commerce  de- 
partment limits  direct  foreign  Investments 
by  American  companies.  As  a  result  of  this 


program,  the  total  outflow  of  private  caplui 
declined  from  6.5  billion  dollars  In  1964  to  3  7 
billion  In  1965  and  rose  only  slightly  to  4  1 
billion  in  1966.  The  annual  rate  so  far  this 
year  has  been  about  the  same  as  in  1966. 

This  policy  is  self-defeating,  for  the  re- 
patriation of  United  States  earnings  from 
direct  investments  abroad  has  exceeded  the 
investment  outlay  from  the  United  States 
every  year  since  1945.  In  1964,  the  last  year 
for  which  the  figures  are  at  hand,  the  Inflow 
to  the  United  States  was  4.5  billion  dollars 
and  the  outflow  was  2.4  billion.  In  1960  United 
States  corporations  invested  4  billion  dollars 
in  fixed  assets  abroad,  but  56  per  cent  of  this 
came  from  retained  earnings  and  borrowings 
abroad.  In  1966  the  investment  total  was  9 
billion  dollars,  but  70  per  cent  of  it  came 
from  retained  earnings  and  borrowing  abroad. 

Americans  spend  about  2  billion  dollars  a 
year  more  on  foreign  travel  than  foreign 
tourists  spend  in  the  United  States.  This  is 
a  substantial  item  in  the  adverse  payments 
balance,  but  any  limitation  on  the  freedom  of 
Americans  to  travel  and  spend  their  money 
abroad  would  be  widely  resented.  Duty-free 
imports  of  tourist  purchases  already  are 
limited  to  $100. 

From  1960  thru  1966  about  70  per  cent  of 
the  direct  cost  to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment of  maintaining  its  troops  in  Germany 
was  offset  by  the  sale  of  military  equipment 
to  Germany.  This  year  Germany  agreed  to 
purchase  $500  000.000  of  long-term  United 
States  bonds  and  the  total  offset,  including 
military  purchases,  is  expected  to  be  100 
per  cent.  The  German  purchases  offset  ex- 
penditures by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, but  there  is  still  a  big  dollar  loss  thru 
spending  by  the  troops,  who  exchange  some 
of  their  dollars  for  marks  in  Germany  and  for 
other  European  currencies  when  they  go  on 
leave. 

This  dollar  loss  could  be  stopped  only  by 
bringing  the  troops  home,  and  this  would  be 
prudent,  both  strategically  and  economically. 
The  prosperous  western  European  countries, 
which  rely  mainly  upon  the  United  States 
nuclear  deterrent  for  their  defense  against 
communist  aggression,  certainly  could  re- 
place the  American  ground  forces  with  troops 
of  their  own.  Moreover,  the  Germans  are  fully 
capable  of  developing  their  own  nuclear  de- 
terrent as  the  French  are  doing,  and  It  makes 
no  sense  to  restrain  them  from  acquiring 
weapons  which  the  enemy  already  has. 

The  dollar  loss  in  Viet  Nam  from  all 
sources  is  estimated  at  2  billion  dollars  a 
year.  The  troops  are  paid  In  military  pay- 
ment certificates  [scrip),  which  Is  the  only 
ctirrency  accepted  in  United  States  Installa- 
tions, but  they  exchange  some  of  their  scrip 
for  plasters  to  spend  in  Saigon  and  other 
cities.  The  United  States  buys  these  piasters 
with  dollars,  which  the  government  of  Viet 
Nam  Is  supposed  to  use  to  pay  for  Imports 
from  the  United  States.  Undoubtedly,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  big  leakage.  Just  as  there 
is  a  big  dollar  leakage  in  foreign  aid  to  Viet 
Nam,  In  spite  of  all  efforts  to  prevent  It. 
Some  of  these  dollars  find  their  way  Into 
the  hands  of  French  businessmen  and  end 
up  in  Paris.  Moreover,  the  troops  In  Viet 
Nam  are  given  dollars  to  spend  when  they 
go  on  "R  and  R"  [rest  and  recreation]  in 
Bangkok,  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  or 
Taipeh. 

There  Is  not  much  more  that  can  be  done 
to  plug  the  dollar  leaks.  The  only  way  the 
United  States  can  solve  Its  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  is  to  put  Its  house  In  order  by 
ending  deficit  spending — on  foreign  aid, 
among  other  things — which  Is  the  cause 
of  Inflation,  of  the  loss  of  foreign  markets, 
and  of  the  steadily  worsening  dollar  crisis. 

How   SotTND    Is   TouB   Dollar? 

THE    GLOBAL    GIVEAWAT 

Foreign  aid  is  a  major  reason  why  your 
dollar  Is  losing  Its  purchasing  power  and 
the    debt-burdened,    deficlt-rldden    United 
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states  is  In  the  throes  of  a  money  crisis. 
Foreign  aid.  Including  Interest  on  the  money 
we  have  borrowed  to  give  away,  now  costs 
the  American  people  more  than  10  billion 
dollars  a  year. 

A  table  submitted  by  the  government  to  a 
House  appropriations  subcommittee  shows 
that  foreign  aid  of  all  kinds,  economic  and 
military,  grants  and  loans,  from  1946  thru 
1966  (fiscal  years),  totaled  122  billion,  366 
million  dollars.  The  net  total,  after  all  In- 
terest and  principal  payments  on  loans,  was 
108  billion.  867  million  dollars.  Rep.  Otto  E. 
Passman  |D.,  La.],  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, has  since  been  advised  that  the  net 
total  thru  fiscal  year  1967  Is  114  billion,  694 
million    dollars. 

Rep.  Passman  calculates  the  total  cost  of 
foreign  aid  since  1946,  Including  Interest  the 
government  has  paid  on  money  borrowed  to 
give  away,  as  152  billion,  533  million  dol- 
lars. The"  net  total  of  114  billion,  694  mil- 
lion— not  counting  the  Interest  already  paid 
on  It — is  more  than  one-third  of  the  present 
federal  debt  of  340  billion  dollars.  Hence 
more  than  a  third,  or  almost  5  billion  dol- 
lars, of  the  Interest  cost  of  the  federal  debt — 
ofBcially  estimated  at  more  than  14  billion 
dollars  this  fiscal  year — must  be  attributed 
to  foreign  aid.  New  grants  and  loans  to  for- 
eign countries  now  exceed  6  billion  dollars 
a  year,  and  the  net  total,  after  all  Interest 
and  principal  payments,  Is  well  over  6  bil- 
lion. Thus  the  total  cost  of  foreign  aid,  in- 
cluding Interest  on  the  debt.  Is  more  than 
10  billion  dollars  a  year. 

The  total  public  debt  of  all  the  other 
noncommunist  countries  of  the  world,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  figures  Rep.  Passman 
could  get  from  the  executive  agencies  of 
the  government,  Is  248  bllUon  dollars,  92 
billion  less  than  that  of  the  United  States. 
Tet  the  United  States  this  year,  22  years 
after  foreign  aid  began  as  a  post-war  emer- 
gency relief  program.  Is  dissipating  its  na- 
tional resources  and  loading  tmborn  gen- 
erations with  debt  by  extending  assistance 
of  some  kind  to  100  countries  and  five  ter- 
ritories. 

When  this  unexampled  giveaway  madness 
began  In  1945  the  dollar  was  still  worth  77.3 
cents,  compared  with  its  purchasing  power 
In  January,  1949,  in  spite  of  war  time  in- 
flation, but  by  August,  1967,  It  had  declined 
to  41.48  cents.  Meanwhile  the  United  States 
had  accumulated  a  net  deficit  of  33.3  bil- 
lion dollars  In  Its  international  balance  of 
payments  position  by  the  end  of  1966;  its 
gold  stock  had  declined  from  24.6  billion 
dollars  at  the  end  of  1949  to  13  billion  In 
August,  1967,  and  Its  liquid  liabilities  to 
foreigners,  payable  in  gold,  had  Increased 
to  29.5  billion  dollars.  Now  the  United  States 
Is  facing  a  federal  deficit  that  may  exceed 
30  billion  dollars  In  this  fiscal  year,  accele- 
rated Inflation,  and  a  money  crisis  that 
could  Induce  foreigners  to  start  a  run  on  our 
remaining    gold   stock. 

Rep.  Passman  charges  that  the  foreign 
aid  program  has  been  "fragmentized"  to 
confuse  the  people.  He  says  the  aid  flows 
from  16  different  "spigots."  and  that  each 
year  Congress  Is  asked  In  more  than  a 
dozen  Items  of  proposed  legislation  to  In- 
crease the  spending  or  lending  authority  of 
the  dispensing  agencies. 

What  the  public  hears  most  about  is  the 
President's  annual  request  for  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations  under  the  foreign 
assistance  act.  This  year  the  President  re- 
quested 3.226  billion  dollars  In  new  funds, 
and  Congress  may  reduce  this  by  almost  a 
billion  dollars,  but  it  will  make  little  differ- 
ence. There  are  too  many  other  programs, 
such  as  food  for  peace,  the  Export-Import 
bank,  military  assistance,  and  aid  thru  In- 
ternational agencies,  and  too  many  billions 
of  dollars  of  unexpended  balances  avail- 
able to  the  aid  bureaucracy.  Yet  irresponsible 
Washington  reporters  write  about  the  an- 
nual "foreign  aid"  bUl  of  3  billion  dollars  or 


less  as  If  It  were  the  sum  total  of  foreign 
aid,  and  this  phony  figure  sticks  In  tiie 
minds  of  the  people.  The  table  submitted  to 
the  House  subcommittee  shows  that  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  of  all  kinds, 
including  loans  and  grants,  totaled  6.376  bil- 
lion dollars  In  fiscal  1962,  6.738  billion  In 
fiscal  1963,  6.134  billion  In  fiscal  1964,  6.140 
billion  In  fiscal  1965,  and  6.751  bllUon  In  fis- 
cal 1966. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  told  the 
House  subcommittee  that  foreign  aid  "trans- 
fers United  States  skills  and  commodities — 
not  United  States  dollars — to  the  less  de- 
veloped countries'"  and  has  no  significant 
effect  on  the  chronic  balance  of  payments 
deficit.  This  argument,  of  course,  takes  no 
account  of  what  economists  call  the  "sub- 
stitution effect"  of  aid  and  Is  false.  Countries 
receiving  American  goods  and  services  under 
the  aid  program  can  use  the  foreign  exchange 
this  saves  them — Including  their  dollar  earn- 
ings from  exports  to  the  United  States — for 
the  purchase  of  goods  and  services  from 
other  countries. 

Moreover,  foreign  aid  is  a  major  cause  of 
federal  deficit  financing,  which  increases  in- 
flation and  the  cost  of  production  and  thus 
adversely  affects  the  competitive  trade  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Our  trade  sxirplus, 
which  declined  from  6.7  billion  dollars  in 
1964  to  4.8  billion  in  1965  and  3  7  billion  In 
1966,  faUs  far  short  of  offsetting  the  deficit 
In  our  other  international  transactions. 

Testifying  before  a  Joint  congressional  sub- 
committee on  economic  policy.  Dr.  N.  R. 
Danlelian.  president  of  the  International 
Economic  Policy  association,  said :  "The  stark 
fact  Is  that  United  States  commercial  exports 
are  hardly  enough  to  pay  for  our  commodity 
Imports.  If  you  deduct  the  forelgn-ald-ln- 
duced  exports  and  the  military  hardware 
sales  from  export  figures,  it  Is  doubtful  that 
purely  civilian  exports  and  Imports  are  In 
balance." 

Secretary  Rusk  also  told  the  House  sub- 
committee" that  foreign  aid  requests  of  all 
kinds  for  fiscal  year  1968  were  less  than  0  7 
per  cent  of  our  GNP  [gross  national  pro- 
duct of  goods  and  services],  which  was  swol- 
len bv  Inflation  to  an  annual  rate,  seasonally 
adjtisted,  of  790  billion  dollars  In  the  third 
quarter  of  1967. 

Without  foreign  aid.  Rusk,  said  we'd  be  liv- 
ing in  a  "less  stable  and  more  threatening 
world."  Yet  when  Congressman  Passman  re- 
minded him  that  foreign  aid,  with  Interest, 
had  cost  152.5  billion  dollars.  Rusk  said 
this  country,  since  1946,  "has  put  more  than 
900  billion  dollars  into  defense,  almost  a  tril- 
lion dollars."  'When  we  have  to  spend  that 
much  on  defense,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
foreign  aid  has  brought  us  a  more  stable  or 
less  threatening  world. 

Another  administration  argument  Is  that 
American  exports  to  Europe  have  increased 
enormously  since  the  end  of  the  Marshall 
plan  and  that  exports  to  Japan  have  multi- 
plied as  a  result  of  our  aid.  But  our  Imports 
have  Increased  more  than  our  exports.  We 
still  have  a  favorable  balance  with  Ehirope — 
exports  of  10.011  bllUon  and  Imports  of  7.883 
billion  in  1966 — but  not  with  Japan,  for 
which  the  figures  In  1966  were  2.964  billion 
of  exports  to  2.365  billion  of  Imports 
from  the  United  States.  If  the  grant  aid  of 
12.928  billion  dollars  extended  by  the  United 
States  under  the  Marshall  plan  from  1949 
thru  1952  and  8.724  bllUon  under  the  mutual 
security  act  from  1953  thru  1957  had  con- 
sisted of  Interest-bearing  loans,  the  prosper- 
ous countries  of  Europe,  as  well  as  Japan, 
would  be  repaying  us  now.  with  Interest,  and 
there  would  be  no  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lem. Instead,  these  countries  are  accimiulat- 
Ing  huge  gold  and  dollar  reserves  and  ex- 
porting manufactured  produdcts  at  prices 
with  which  the  United  States  cannot  com- 
pete. 

Altho  the  United  States  is  technologically 
the  most  advanced  nation  In  the  world,  Its 


Industrial  production  costs  are  so  high  that 
it  has  become  primarily  an  exporter  of  agri- 
cultural products  and  other  raw  material*, 
chemicals,  semi-finished  producU,  and  ma- 
chinery [an  exception  to  the  general  trend) 
and  an  importer  of  finished  products  which 
require  a  substantial  employment  of  labor 
In  their  manufacture.  In  1966  we  imported 
manufactured  goods  valued  at  6.353  bUllon 
dollars  and  machinery  and  transport  equip- 
ment valued  at  4.827  billion,  compared  with 
exports  of  manufactured  goods  valued  at 
3.434  billion  and  machinery  and  transport 
equipment  valued  at  11.164  billion. 

The  western  European  countries  agreed 
to  general  tariff  reductions  averaging  about 
31  per  cent  In  the  recent  "Kennedy  round" 
of  negotiations,  but  they  have  erected  all 
kinds  of  so-called  nontarlff  barriers  against 
American  products,  such  as  quotas  and  in- 
ternal taxes.  As  a  result  of  these  restrictive 
trade  practices,  there  is  strong  support  in 
Congress  for  a  proposed  system  of  quotas  to 
restrict  Imports  of  textiles,  footwear,  steel, 
electronics,  and  other  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. This  would  provide  some  protection  for 
American  Industry  and  labor,  but  it  would 
Increase  prices  to  consumers,  provoke  re- 
prisals against  American  experts,  and  ftirther 
aggravate  the  balance  of  payments  problem. 

How  SotJND  Is  Your  Dollar? 

GOLD     and    pool's    GOLD 

Dr  HJalmar  Schacht.  the  financial  wizard 
of  Hitler's  Third  Reich,  probably  would  feel 
vindicated  by  the  artful  expedients  and 
quackeries  that  have  been  proposed  by  some 
of  the  frenzied  financiers  in  this  country  to 
prevent  a  day  of  reckoning  for  the  United 
States  dollar. 

These  clever  schemes  are  Intended  to  make 
It  appear  that  the  dollar  is  as  good  as  gold, 
altho  the  gold  we  have  left  Is  less  than  half 
of  the  outstanding  foreign  claims  against  It. 
They  are  Intended  to  conceal  the  vulnerabil- 
ity of  the  dollar  and  the  cause  of  its  distress — 
deficit  si>ending. 

Charles  Dickens  stated  the  problem  as 
Micawber's  law:  "Annual  Income  twenty 
pounds,  annua]  expenditure  nineteen  nine- 
teen six,  result,  happiness:  annual  income 
twenty  pounds,  annual  expendittire  twenty 
pounds  ought  and  six.  result  misery," 

Micawber's  law  was  repealed  by  the  Roose- 
velt administration  In  the  19308  and  the 
Kevnes  law  was  substituted  In  her  book. 
"The  Roosevelt  I  Knew."  Frances  Perkins 
thios  stated  the  Keynes  law  "With  one  dol- 
lar paid  out  for  relief  or  public  works  or 
anything  else,  you  have  created  four  dollars' 
worth  of  national  income" 

John  Maynard  [Lord]  Keynes,  English 
economist  and  a  major  deity  in  the  Inter- 
national lavender  set,  was  "liberally  con- 
sulted" by  "government  people"  In  Wash- 
ington, according  to  Miss  Perkins,  and  was 
convinced  that  the  United  States  would  prove 
the  validity  of  his  prosperity-thru-spending 
doctrine  to  the  whole  world. 

Keynes  also  dreamed  of  a  world  central 
bank,  with  the  power  to  create  new  money, 
an  international  cxirrency  which  would  re- 
place gold  In  the  settlement  of  accounts  be- 
tween nations  A  long  step  in  that  direction 
was  taken  by  the  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  fund  at  Its  recent  annual 
meeting  In  Rio  de  Janeiro.  This  scheme  pro- 
vides for  the  use  of  S  D,  R.s  [special  draw- 
ing rights),  called  ""paper  gold,"  by  nations 
with  chronic  balance  of  payments  deficits, 
such  as  the  United  States  and  Gamal  Abdel 
Nasser's  United  Arab  Republic  The  S  D.  R.s 
also  have  been  called  fool's  gold,  a  term  sug- 
gesting that  they  would  have  about  as  much 
value  as  the  Iron  pyrites  which  so  many 
deluded  prospectors  have  mistaken  for  real 
gold. 

If  the  new  scheme  Is  ratified  by  the  I  M  F 
member  governments,  each  member  will  be 
authorized  a  certain  quota  of  S  D.  R.s  Then 
If  President  de  Gaulle  of  France,  for  example. 
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should  continue  to  demand  gold  for  his  coun- 
try's surplus  dollar  holdings,  the  United 
States — at  least.  In  theory — could  pay  him 
off  In  S.  D.  R.s.  If  de  Oaulle  accepted  the 
S.  D.  Rm,  he  could  use  them  to  settle  Prance's 
accounts  with  any  other  country  that  would 
accept  them. 

If  a  nation  should  overdraw  Its  quota  of 
S.  D.  R.s.  It  would  be  obliged.  In  due  time, 
to  purchase  acceptable  foreign  exchange  with 
Its  own  currency  and  redeem  the  overdrafts. 
The  Idea  la  that  the  S.  D.  R^  would  rest 
upon  the  Joint  and  several  obligations  of  all 
the  I.  M.  P.  members  and  would  be  "gold- 
guaranteed."  altho  Just  how  has  not  been 
determined 

Bankers  we  have  consulted  say  this 
scheme  Is  nothing  to  be  alarmed  about  be- 
cause It  will  never  be  used  extensively.  The 
nations  with  balance  of  payments  surpluses 
do  not  need  It  and  they  are  not  likely  to  ac- 
cept "fool's  gold"  from  countries  with 
persistent  deficits.  Even  if  the  3.  D.  R.s  were 
acceptable,  the  United  States  could  not  draw 
too  heavily  upon  them,  because  that  would 
be  a  sign  of  weakness  and  it  might  start  a 
run  on  our  remaining  gold  stock. 

Dr.  Robert  V.  Roosa,  fromer  undersecretary 
of  the  treasury  and  now  a  partner  in  Brown 
Brothers.  Harrlman  &  Co..  New  York,  was 
one  of  the  original  proponents  of  the  inter- 
national currency  scheme.  He  proposed  the 
use  of  C.  R.  Us  [convertible  reserve  units]. 
which  were  called  "Roosa  crusas."  Supporters 
of  this  proposal  were  called  Rooeacruslans. 
which  sounds  more  like  a  potty  religious  sect 
than  a  group  of  responsible  monetary  au- 
thorities. 

The  international  currency  proponents 
have  been  derided  gently  by  Prof.  Milton 
Friedman,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  as 
"able  men  who  spend  endless  hours  trying 
to  devise  ingenious  means  whereby  every- 
body can  borrow  from  everybody  else  without 
anybody  being  committed  to  lend  to  any- 
one." Dr.  Roosa,  however,  seemed  the  sound- 
est of  sound  money  men  In  a  recent  debate 
with  Prof.  Friedman,  in  which  he  strongly 
defended  the  present  system  of  fixed  ex- 
change rates,  based  upon  $35  as  the  price  of 
gold. 

Prof.  Friedman,  who  was  described  by  Dr. 
Roosa  as  "one  of  the  world's  most  distin- 
guished exponents  of  market  economics," 
said  the  balance  of  payments  problem  "is 
simply  another  example  of  the  far-reaching 
effects  of  government  price  fixing."  He  pro- 
posed a  system  of  floating  exchange  rates.  In 
which  the  market  woula  determine  the  par- 
ity of  the  dollar  and  of  all  other  currencies, 
and  there  would  be  no  balance  of  payments 
deficit  because  exporters  and  importers  and 
other  private  traders  would  settle  their  own 
accounts.  Official  foreign  exchange  reserves 
are  not  needed,  he  said,  because  private  deal- 
ers will  provide  them.  Just  as  they  do  In  the 
free  commodity  markets. 

If  the  exchange  value  of  the  dollar  should 
decline  under  the  floating  rate  system.  Amer- 
ican exports  would  rise,  in  spite  of  high  pro- 
duction costs,  because  more  dollars  could  be 
purchased  with  English  pounds,  German 
marks,  French  francs,  etc.  Dr.  Roosa  argued, 
however,  that  such  a  system  would  "make 
for  progressive  inflation  and  successive  waves 
of  exchange  rate  depreciation  from  one  coun- 
try to  the  next."  In  a  country  experiencing 
rapid  Inflation,  he  said,  the  most  likely  reac- 
tion would  "be  toward  accentuation,  not 
containment,  of  the  exchange  rate  decline, 
for  the  domestic  prices  of  exports  could  then 
Increase  beyond  the  screen  of  lower  exchange 
costs  to  foreigners,  import  costs  would  rise, 
wages  would  no  doubt  be  raised  even  fur- 
ther, and  a  new  wage  floor  would  have,  in 
effect,  been  built  under  the  Inflation  already 
realized." 

Many  foreign  bankers  are  convinced  that 
the  United  States  will  be  compelled  eventu- 
ally to  Increase  the  price  of  gold,  because  the 
dollar  already  has  lost  more  than  half  of 


the  commodity  purchasing  power  It  had  be- 
fore World  War  II  and  the  cost  of  producing 
gold,  like  everything  else,  has  gone  up  pro- 
portionally. This  belief  is  an  incentive  to 
foreigners  to  speculate  on  a  gold  price  in- 
crease, or  insure  against  devaluation  of  the 
dollar,  and  it  makes  our  remaining  13  bil- 
lion dollar  gold  reserve  highly  vulnerable. 

William  P.  Butler  and  John  V.  Deaver,  vice 
presidents  and  economists  of  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan bank,  have  proposed  an  Ingenious 
plan  to  protect  the  gold  we  have  left  without 
devaluing  the  dollar,  In  the  October  issue  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  they  suggest  an  official  decla- 
ration that  the  United  States  will  never  sup- 
port a  price  higher  than  35  dollars  an  ounce 
and  that  this  country's  response  to  an  as- 
sault on  its  remaining  gold  stock  would  be 
suspension  of  the  privilege  foreigners  now 
have  of  buying  our  gold  with  their  dollars. 
Future  sales  and  purchases  would  be  made 
only  at  the  discretion  of  the  United  States, 
and  then  only  at  the  fixed  price  of  35  dollars 
an  ounce. 

Butler  and  Deaver  acknowledge  that  the 
United  States  in  such  circumstances  would 
lose  control  over  the  price  of  gold  and  over 
the  foreign  exchange  value  of  the  dollar.  But 
they  argue  that  foreigners  would  either  have 
to  support  the  dollar  at  the  present  rate, 
which  would  be  the  same  as  going  on  a  full 
dollar  standard,  or  else  at  a  devalued  rate, 
which  would  put  European  exporters  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage.  Moreover,  Euro- 
peans would  take  a  huge  loss  on  their  dol- 
lar holdings  if  the  exchange  rate  were  de- 
valued. 

Butler  and  Deaver  are  persuasive,  but  they 
concede  that  the  United  States,  despite  ItB 
great  economic  power,  "can  no  longer  call  the 
tune."  Certainly  it  will  be  Increasingly  dif- 
ficult for  the  United  States  to  call  the'  tune 
on  gold,  because  the  world  supply  Is  so  small 
and  the  demand  Is  so  great.  Gold  sells  for  the 
equivalent  of  70  to  75  dollars  an  ounce  on  the 
Bombay  market.  The  total  reserves  of  all  the 
non-communist  countries  In  December,  1966, 
were  estimated  at  43.225  billion  dollars. 
World  production  outside  of  the  communist 
countries  totaled  1.445  billion  dollars  In 
1966.  The  major  producers  are  the  Soviet 
Union  and  South  Africa  [1.080  billion  dollars 
In  1966 1 ,  followed  by  Canada  (114.6  million 
dollars]  and  the  United  States  163.1  million 
dollars].  New  production  is  barely  sufficient 
to  supply  the  increasing  needs  of  Industry, 
The  United  States  may  have  to  subsidize 
domesdc  production  of  gold  for  industrial 
use.  for  some  of  the  mines  cannot  operate 
profitably   at   the   government's   fixed   price. 


How  Sound  Is  Yocr  Dollar? 

WHAT    CAN    WE    DO? 

There  is  not  much  an  Individual  can  do  to 
stop  inflation — unless  he  happens  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States.  If  enough 
people  are  sufficiently  concerned,  however, 
they  can  stop  federal  deficit  spending— the 
main  cause  of  Inflation — by  sending  a  torrent 
of  letters  and  telegrams  to  their  senators  and 
representatives  in  Congress,  demanding  an 
end  of  the  reckless  practice  of  voting  appro- 
priations that  vastly  exceed  any  reasonable 
expectation  of  revenues.  A  list  of  senators 
and  representatives  from  five  midwest  states 
will  be  found  on  page  2. 

We  have  asked  leading  Chicago  bankers 
what  can  and  should  be  done  to  halt  infla- 
tion, which  has  reduced  the  value  of  the 
dollar  by  58.5  per  cent  since  January.  1940, 
and  Is  rapidly  getting  worse  as  the  federal 
reserve  system  pumps  out  fresh  supplies  of 
printing  press  money  to  flnance  a  deficit  that 
may  exceed  30  billion  dollars  this  fiscal  year. 

Here  are  their  answers: 

Beryl  W.  Sprinkel.  vice  president  and  eco- 
nomist, Harris  Trust  and  Savings  bank:  "The 
source  of  the  current  serious  Inflation  Is 
clearly  overexpansive  governmental  economic 
policies  in  the  monetary  and  flscal  areas. 
Economic  policies  are  now  the  most  expan- 


sive since  World  War  11,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  economy  is  fully  employed  and  prices  are 
rising  rapidly.  Hence,  the  prospect  Is  for  sub- 
stantially greater  Increases  In  total  spending 
In  the  coming  year  than  in  the  production 
of  real  goods  and  services.  Therefore,  price 
pressures  will  be  sizable. 

"What  can  now  be  done  to  bring  the  infla- 
tion under  control?  Clearly  the  leadership 
for  this  action  must  emanate  from  govern- 
ment. So  far  this  year  the  money  supply  has 
been  rising  at  about  a  7  per  cent  annual 
rate,  at  least  twice  too  much  for  price  sta- 
bility. At  the  same  time,  the  budget  deficit 
has  continued  to  increase  as  both  defense 
and  nondefense  spending  has  risen. 

"Strict  control  of  federal  spending,  accom- 
panied by  a  possible  tax  Increase,  is  a  desir- 
able Ingredient  In  slowing  the  Inflationary 
push.  Of  equal  or  greater  Importance  is  a 
reduced  rate  of  monetary  growth  emanating 
from  a  less  expansive  monetary  policy.  Un- 
doubtedly, monetary  policy  has  been  this  ex- 
pansive primarily  because  of  concern  about 
rising  interest  rates  and  the  problems  created 
both  for  the  housing  industry  and  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  federal  deficit. 

"Unfortunately,  when  rapid  monetary  in- 
creases occur  at  full  employment  and  in- 
flation develops,  an  easy  money  policy  causes 
high  rates  of  interest  after  the  money  begins 
to  be  spent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  beginning 
of  the  less  expansive  money  policy  In  an 
effort  to  slow  the  inflation  would,  in  the 
-short  run.  mean  even  higher  interest  rates. 

"There  is  little  that  the  individual  can  do 
to  slow  the  Inflationary  surge  other  than  to 
urge  his  elected  representatives  to  pursue 
less  expansive  monetary-fiscal  policies  in  this 
day  of  full  employment  and  rising  prices." 

Tllden  Cummings,  president.  Continental 
Illinois  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
of  Chicago:  "Inflation  has  once  again  be- 
come one  of  our  most  serious  economic  prob- 
lems. Efforts  to  curb  the  rapid  advance  in 
prices  have  been  half-hearted  at  best  and 
win  continue  to  be  ineffective  unless  the 
administration.  Congress,  labor,  and  manage- 
ment combine  to  bring  the  dangerous  trend 
to  an  early  halt. 

"The  current  Inflationary  trend  must  be 
attributed  to  monetary  and  flscal  policies 
Inappropriate  for  a  war  economy.  Clearly,  the 
need  now  is  for  a  sharp  reduction  in  the 
huge  and  unsettling  budget  deflcit  thru  cuts 
in  such  nondefense  expenditures  as  harbor 
and  river  development,  road  construction, 
dams,  aero-space,  agriculture,  and  termina- 
tion of  the  numerous  programs  that  have 
outlived  their  usefulness.  Where  cuts  are  not 
Immediately  feasible,  deferment  of  projects 
must  be  considered.  It  Is  entirely  possible 
that  cuts  could  be  made  In  defense  expendi- 
ture also,  without  Impairing  military  ef- 
fectiveness. In  addition  to  budgetary  cuts 
and  deferments,  a  tax  Increase  Is  needed  in 
order  to  return  some  semblance  of  propor- 
tion and  balance  to  our  fiscal  and  monetary 
position, 

"Firm  flscal  action  will  free  the  monetary 
authorities  from  the  need  to  flnance  the  ad- 
ministration's unwieldy  deflcit  thru  massive 
injections  of  bank  credit  by  the  federal  re- 
serve. Undoubtedly  the  resulting  sharp  rise 
in  the  nation's  money  supply  has  materially 
contributed  to  the  Inflationary  trend.  Re- 
duction In  the  money  supply's  growth  might 
even  go  hand-in-hand  with  a  general  lower- 
ing of  Interest  rates  once  the  sidminlstra- 
tlons  borrowing  needs  have  been  brought 
back  to  normal  proportions. 

"The  urgency  of  a  successful  antl-infla- 
tlonary  program  requires  a  clear  statement 
by  the  administration  of  its  specific  policy 
objectives,  supported  by  immediate  action 
on  the  part  of  Congress.  In  addition,  strong 
appeals  must  be  made  to  both  labor  and 
management  to  exercise  maximum  restraint 
In  their  wage  and  price  demands." 

Homer  J.  Livingston,  chairman  of  the 
board.  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago:  "The 
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threat  of  an  acceleration  In  the  upward 
movement  of  prices  Is  one  of  the  most  serious 
economic  problems  facing  the  nation  today. 
Such  a  development  always  lowers  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  those  on  fixed  Incomes. 
mainly  the  senior  citizens  who  are  growing 
in  number  and  who  have  come  to  constitute 
a  significant  market  for  the  nation's  output 
of  goods  and  services.  Equally  troublesome 
is  the  effect  of  Inflation  on  the  nation's 
balance  of  international  payments.  Exports 
would  decline  as  United  States-made  prod- 
ucts are  priced  out  of  world  markets,  while 
imports  would  rise  as  they  become  less  costly 
than  domestically-produced  goods. 

•pinally,  inflation  wears  away  the  incentive 
to  save,  and  savings  are  essential  to  Invest- 
ment and  capital  formation,  the  source  of 
Job  creation.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the 
deflcit  of  the  federal  government  must  be 
narrowed  by  reducing  expenditures  and  by 
increasing  taxes.  Failure  to  do  so  will  lead 
to  higher  prices  for  all. 

"It  is  unconscionable  that  a  nation  as 
affluent  as  the  United  States  should  resort 
to  massive  deflcit  financing  at  a  time  when 
employment  and  incomes  are  virtually  at  un- 
precedented  highs,   as  they   are  today." 

In  a  significant  speech  at  Orlnnell  college 
last  Sunday,  George  Champion,  chairman  of 
the  ix>ard  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  bank  and 
a  distinguished  native  son  of  Illinois,  warned 
that  "massive  transfusions  of  federal  money" 
win  not  solve  the  problems  of  our  cities.  He 
noted  that  the  cities  which  were  hardest  hit 
in  riots  last  summer  had  received  above- 
average  shares  of  the  billions  dispensed  each 
year  by  the  federal  government.  He  said  the 
whole  welfare  state,  including  the  farm  pro- 
gram, is  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
depression  Is  a  normal  condition,  tho  this 
concept  is  hopelessly  obsolete. 

Many  of  the  federal  programs  have  exactly 
the  opposite  effect  from  what  was  intended, 
Mr.  Champion  said.  Housing  projects  become 
permanent  slums.  Welfare  payment*  to 
fatherless  families  encourage  fathers  to 
leave  home,  resulting  in  patterns  of  Idleness 
and  community-sponsored  Illegitimacy.  The 
"sprawling  welfare  empire  and  the  layers  of 
local  and  state  relief  operations"  are  regarded 
as  the  "enemy"  by  welfare  recipients,  who 
are  organizing  unions  to  press  for  their 
"rights"  In  demonstrations  against  the 
system. 

What  Is  needed.  Mr.  Champion  said,  Is 
"Incentive  welfare."  Involving  motivation, 
training,  and  Job  opportunities.  Business  and 
industry,  he  said,  can  provide  the  basic  edu- 
cation and  training  needed  by  the  unem- 
ployed to  qualify  them  for  Jobs  now  going 
begging.  Across  the  nation,  there  are  more 
than  1,000,000  Job  openings  and  almost  3,- 
000.000  unemployed. 

"Even  as  prosperous  a  nation  as  ours 
cannot  do  everything  at  once,"  Mr.  Champion 
asserted.  "We  must  Inevitably  make  choices." 

If  we  make  the  wrong  choices,  relying 
upon  an  ever-expanding  central  government 
and  ever-mounting  federal  deficits  to  "do 
everything  at  once,"  a  prophecy  made  110 
years  ago  by  Lord  Macaulay  may  be  the 
melancholy  fate  of  this  Republic.  In  a  letter 
to  H.  S.  Randall,  an  American  friend,  Macau- 
lay  predicted  that  Industrialization  and  ur- 
banization eventually  would  produce  "a  dis- 
tressed and  discontented  majority"  In  this 
country,  which  would  listen  to  the  rantlngs 
of  demagogs  and  could  not  be  restrained  by 
the  government. 

"There  is  nothing  to  stop  you,"  he  wTote. 
"Your  Constitution  Is  all  sail  and  no 
anchor.  .  .  .  When  a  society  has  entered  on 
this  downward  progress  either  civilization 
or  liberty  must  perish.  Either  some  Caesar 
or  Napoleon  will  seize  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment with  a  strong  hand,  or  your  Republic 
will  be  as  fearfully  plundered  and  laid 
waste  by  barbarians  In  the  20th  century  as 
the  Roman  Empire  was  In  the  fifth;  with 
this  difference,  that  the  Huns  and  Vandals 


who  ravaged  the  Roman  Empire  came  from 
without,  and  that  your  Huns  and  'VandaU 
will  have  been  engendered  within  your  own 
country  by  your  own  institution*." 


TRUTH-IN-PRICING  LEGISLATION 

Mr,  VANDER  JAOT.  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  CHdahoma  [Mr.  SMrrn]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  ma.tter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr,  Speaker, 
many  times  in  the  press  of  legislative 
work  and  in  the  rush  to  Judge  serious 
issues  the  work  of  some  of  our  distin- 
guished colleagues  is  overlooked. 

One  of  my  freshman  colleagues,  the 
Honorable  Robert  V.  Denney,  of  Ne- 
braska, has  introduced,  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant measures  in  this  session. 

"The  Denney  bill."  as  this  legislation 
has  come  to  be  known,  would  require 
that  every  public  bill  or  resolution  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Representatives 
contain  an  estimate  of  its  cost  to  the 
Government  for  the  next  2  fiscal  years. 
Cumulative  totals  would  be  published 
twice  a  month. 

H.R.  9966  will  require  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  submit  to 
both  bodies,  on  or  before  the  15th  day 
of  each  month,  an  adjusted  estimate  of 
anticipated  revenues  and  expenditures  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  balance 
of  the  fiscal  year.  We  all  know  that  the 
budgets  presented  to  us  in  Januar>'  are 
based  on  a  number  of  assumptions,  which 
later  are  often  proven  to  be  inaccurate. 
In  this  measure  the  members  of  both 
bodies  would  be  presented  with  an  up-to- 
date  financial  picture  as  to  the  current 
financial  status  of  the  budget. 

In  conjunction  with  the  above  meas- 
ure. Congressman  Denney  has  intro- 
duced House  Resolution  476  which  would 
amend  the  rules  of  the  House  to  provide 
that  each  bill  or  resolution  introduced  in 
the  House  must  contain  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government,  for 
the  then  fiscal  year  and  for  the  next  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year.  The  resolution  also 
provides  that  the  Clerk  of  the  House  shall 
have  the  duty  to  publish  In  the  Record 
on  the  first  and  15th  days  of  each  month 
cumulative  totals  showing  the  total  cum- 
ulative costs  per  flscal  year  of  all  bills  or 
resolutions  introduced  during  the  pres- 
ent Congress,  and  as  well,  the  total  cum- 
ulative costs  per  fiscal  year  of  all  legisla- 
tion passed  during  the  present  Congress. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  Bob  Den- 
ney Is  asking  us  to  use  good  business 
judgment  and  commonsense  in  this  ap- 
proach to  the  flscal  responsibilities  of 
Congress.  The  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Business  put  this  idea  to  a 
vote  of  its  240,946  members,  and  82  per- 
cent registered  approval  of  this  ap- 
proach, 12  percent  were  opposed,  and  6 
percent  imdeclded.  In  my  own  State  of 
Oklahoma,  87  percent  registered  ap- 
proval. 

"With  all  of  the  discussion  of  truth  in 
packag^g,  and  truth  in  lending  as  being 
valid  national  objectives,  I  believe  that 


we  in  Congress  would  be  remiss  if  we  did 
not  as  well  believe  truth-ln -pricing  leg- 
islation is  both  desirable  and  absolutely 
necessary. 

I  congratulate  my  distingtilshed  col- 
league. Bob  Denney  of  Nebraska  for  his 
outstanding  approach,  and  I  for  one  in- 
tend to  join  with  him  in  his  flght  for  fls- 
cal responsibility  by  cosponsoring  this 
measure  today. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM— ACTION 
NOW 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gen'tle- 
man  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Clevi- 
land]  may  extend  his  remarics  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
perfectly  obvious  that  the  academic  com- 
mimity,  the  American  people,  and  the 
press  are  well  aware  of  the  source  of 
failure  to  take  action  on  congressional 
reform. 

The  Senate  passed  S.  355.  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1967,  by  a 
vote  of  75  to  9.  clearly  demonstrating 
wholehearted  bipartisan  support  for  im- 
proving Congress  so  far  as  the  Senate 
is  concerned. 

The  Republican  policy  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  twice 
formally  endorsed  congressional  reorga- 
nization and  urged  action  through  pub- 
licly released  statements  of  position  on 
October  10.  1966.  and  May  10.  1967.  The 
entire  conference,  composed  of  all  Re- 
publican Members  of  the  House,  formally 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  action  on 
congressional  reform  at  Its  last  meeting 
on  October  11. 1967.  The  text  of  this  reso- 
lution was  included  In  the  Record  by  my 
colleague  from  Michigan  Mr.  Riegle.  on 
f>age  31016  of  the  Record  of  November 
2  1967.  From  time  to  time.  I  and  other 
Members  have  Inserted  editorials  urging 
action  on  congressional  reform.  These 
editorials  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

An  editorial  In  the  Spokane.  Wash., 
Spokesman-Review  of  October  11.  1967. 
entitled  "House  Demos  Stall  Congress 
Reform,"  was  recently  brought  to  my  at- 
tention. I  include  the  text  of  that  edito- 
rial at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

HonsE  Demos  Stall  Congress  Retorm 

Well  over  seven  months  ago  the  United 
States  Senate  passed  a  blU  to  provide  for  a 
comprehensive  reorganisation  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  Congress. 

This  measure,  and  comparable  legislation 
that  had  been  Introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  has  been  stalled  In  the 
lower  house,  where  hearings  have  been  sus- 
pended and  the  rules  oommlttee  has  block- 
aded desirable  action. 

Legislative  reform  should  be  a  vital  lasue 
now  because  this  measure — among  other 
things — Is  Intended  to  establish  new  pro- 
cedures in  the  handling  of  appropriation 
bills,  and  In  equlplng  the  Congreee  with  Im- 
proved means  of  checking  Into  the  budget 
requests  of  the  executive  agencies. 

The  proposed  reorganization  would  also 
give  better  direction  and  leadership  to  con- 
gressional oonunlttees.  Improve  tbelr  prolei- 
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slonal  staffs  and  revise  tlie  regulation  of  lob- 
bylste. 

The  Democrats  who  control  the  House  and 
the  House  Rules  Committee  apparently  fear 
the  efifects  of  legislative  reorganization. 

Members  of  Congress  who  see  the  need  for 
strengthening  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
federal  government— and  the  need  for  re- 
storing popular  respect  for  representative 
government — have  a  ripe  opportunity  now  to 
show  their  faith  and  their  works.  Their  flrst 
Job  Is  to  knock  out  the  Democratic  leaders' 
blockade  and  get  the  reorganization  bill 
passed  at  this  session 


THE  POVERTY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schadeberc] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing November,  this  body  has  reflected  the 
concern  and  the  temper  of  the  people, 
and  has  voted  to  allow  the  States  to 
exercise  more  control  in  matters  of 
common  interest.  I  supported  the  rights 
of  the  States  in  the  areas  of  meat  in- 
spection and  air  pollution. 

Now  that  we  are  discussing  one  of  the 
most  controversial  of  the  proposals  of- 
fered by  this  administration,  I  must  re- 
main consistent  in  my  voting  and  must 
continue  to  reflect  the  wishes  of  the 
voters  in  the  First  District  of  Wisconsin. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  best 
answer  to  the  so-called  poverty  pro- 
gram in  this  Nation — which,  I  believe,  at 
best  should  be  an  adjunct  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare— rests  with  the  several  States. 

Each  State  Is  best  prepared  to  cope 
with  the  poverty  problems  which  con- 
front it.  Each  State  is  best  prepared  to 
minister  to  the  needs  of  its  citizenry,  just 
as  each  community  is  best  able  to  handle 
Its  own  United  Givers'  drive. 

The  Federal  Establishment  has  little 
business  dictating  to  the  States  when  It 
comes  to  methods  and  means  of  attempt- 
ing to  deal  with  poverty  as  such  in  these 
United  States.  Member  after  Member  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  has  spoken  at 
length  about  the  abuses  and  mishan- 
lling  which  are  increments  of  the  poverty 
program  as  it  is  administered  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity.  I  have 
been  appalled  by  illustrations  of  waste. 
Inefficiency,  and  lack  of  Judgment  found 
In  the  OEO  and  almost  totally  Ignored 
by  its  Director,  Sargent  Shriver. 

Mr.  Shriver  Is  accustomed  to  the 
"good  life,"  and  apparently  expects  his 
OEO  to  operate  at  the  same  level.  He 
and  the  administration  ask  us  each  year 
to  pay  Cadillac  prices  for  a  comfiact 
car.  It  is  time  that  the  taxpayers  get 
somewhere  near  a  dollar's  value  for  each 
100  cents  they  are  forced  to  invest  in 
the  OEO  via  payment  of  their  Federal 
Income  tax. 

It  would  be  more  reasonable  to  di- 
rect action  against  poverty  in  the  Nation 
If  each  State  controlled  the  funds  for 
Its  individual  program.  Through  this 
•nethod,  more  money  could  be  spent  on 


the  training  and  rehabilitation  of  In- 
dividuals, as  the  bureaucratic  level  of 
fat  wouid  be  stripped  from  designated 
funds.  States  have  organizations  of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  efficiency  already  In  exis- 
tence, and  whUe  some  of  them  may  not 
prove  to  be  much  better  than  the  bureau- 
cratic control  exercised  by  Washington, 
D.C.,  I  feel  confident  that  the  lowest  pro- 
ficiency found  among  the  States  would 
surpass  the  efforts  of  the  present  ad- 
ministrators at  the  OEO. 

In  my  own  district  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, there  are  some  dedicated  and 
competent  men  and  women  who  seem 
to  have  to  spend  much  of  their  time 
wrestling  with  the  forms  and  applications 
which  the  Federal  Government  requires 
as  a  prerequisite  to  the  granting  of  funds 
already  collected  in  Wisconsin  for  use  in 
combating  poverty.  Several  local  officials 
have  told  me.  In  all  candor,  that  they 
have  been  told  that  the  most  profession- 
ally prepared  applications  have  the  best 
chance  of  approval  and  ultimate  funding. 
This  is  ridiculous.  The  communities  with 
the  greatest  need  do  not  necessarily  have 
silck-writing  public  relations  men  avail- 
able to  prepare  their  applications.  Quite 
the  contrary.  Yet  the  Washington  bu- 
reaucrats apparently  have  no  other  basis 
on  which  to  judge  the  merits  of  the  re- 
quests they  receive.  The  State's  assump- 
tion of  control  of  the  program  would 
eliminate  such  nonsense.  The  deserving 
would  receive  their  share  of  funds  re- 
gardless of  their  competence  in  verbiage 
and  verbosity  in  the  submission  of  their 
applications. 

I  would  urge  that  any  antlpoverty  fight 
be  financed  through  the  withholding  of 
Federal  taxes  collected  by  the  States  In 
an  amount  proportionate  to  the  popula- 
tion and  number  of  low-Income  families 
found  therein.  By  keeping  the  money  at 
the  State  level,  the  10  to  20  percent  of 
funds  wasted  on  administration  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  but  now  programed  for  use 
throughout  the  Nation  would  be  elimi- 
nated. The  topheavy  pay  scale  enjoyed  by 
the  large  yet  select  group  of  sociologists 
and  economists  nuzzling  against  the 
Federal  bosom  would  be  eliminated  and 
the  money  would  have  a  better  chance 
of  finding  its  way  to  worthy  recipients. 
The  needs  of  the  people  can  best  be 
met  when  those  who  administer  a  pro- 
gram are  totally  conversant  with  the  area 
and  populace  involved.  Even  in  the  four 
counties  which  I  represent  the  needs  dif- 
fer sharply  from  the  western  edge  of 
the  district  to  the  eastern.  Wlsconsinites 
know  this  and  could  cope  with  such  a 
problem  much  more  capably  than  bu- 
reaucrats attending  high  level  confer- 
ences some  thousand  miles  away. 

My  idea  is  not  new.  Many  efforts  have 
been  made  during  this  and  preceding 
Congresses  to  keep  local  taxes  back  home 
for  local  use.  I  am  certain  that  many 
more  bills  will  be  Introduced  which  will 
ask  for  greater  local  control  over  the 
largesse  accumulated  In  Washington 
yearly  to  finance  programs  which  can 
best  be  administered  at  the  local  level.  I 
will  support  those  bills  which  meet  such 
a  test.  And  believe  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
certain  that  more  and  more  Members  will 
adopt  such  an  attitude  If  they  pay  close 
attention  to  their  mail.  The  voters  are 


sick  and  tired  of  pimiping  money  into 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  be  used  in  select 
areas  for  a  select  few. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  United  Givers' 
principle  be  adopted  when  It  comes  to  the 
grappling  with  poverty  pockets  in  the 
States.  The  United  Givers'  drives  In  the 
United  States  would  never  succeed  if  the 
entire  amount  of  money  collected 
throughout  the  United  States  were  sent 
to  the  all-knowing  bureaucracy  in 
Washington  where  the  sage  of  Timber- 
lawn,  Sargent  Shriver  and  his  subordi- 
nates would  skim  off  the  cream,  before 
they  dispensed  the  loot  after  due  consid- 
eration was  given  to  political  benefit  to  be 
accumulated  in  certain  areas. 

If  I  must  vote  against  final  passage  of 
this  bin,  and  I  presently  believe  that  vote 
against  it  I  must,  I  shall  certainly  not 
oppose  other  bills  which  may  bring  out 
one  or  two  of  the  more  successful  sections 
administered  by  OEO  if  they  are  placed 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


LET'S  KEEP  OUR  STAKE  IN 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schadeberc] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  responsible  groups  In  these 
United  States  which  has  accomplished 
much  in  preparing  for  the  world's  pop- 
ulation explosion  is  the  American  Feed 
Manufacturers  Association. 

This  group  has  not  only  given  the 
United  States  a  lead  on  everyone  else 
when  It  comes  to  the  solution  of  nutri- 
tional problems,  but  has  made  enormous 
progress  in  the  development  of  tech- 
niques and  programs  which  will  be  in  the 
forefront  when  the  day  comes  that  the 
population  has  expanded  to  its  maximum 
and  agricultural  potential  has  diminish- 
ed to  Its  minimum. 

Dr.  Robert  Spitzer,  of  Burlington,  Wis., 
is  the  president  of  the  AFM  this  year. 
He  is  an  acknowledged  expert  in  the 
nutritional  field,  and  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing exponents  of  early  planning  for  the 
needs  of  the  world  In  the  future.  On 
October  11.  Dr.  Spltzer  delivered  an  ad- 
dress at  the  Texas  Nutrition  Conference 
which  Is  worthy  of  note.  I  include  It  In 
the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  all : 

Let's  Keep  Ottr  Stake  in  Tomorrow 
(By  Robert  R.  Spltzer,  Ph.  D..  president. 
Murphy  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Burlington,  Wis.) 
The  day  I  received  Dr.  Couch's  kind  In- 
vitation to  speak  here,  I  doubted  whether 
I  should  accept.  I  knew  It  would  be  a  long 
summer  as  we've  been  adding  new  manage- 
ment people  and  gearing  ourselves  to  meet 
the  obligations  we  announced  earlier  this 
spring.  Perhaps  you  read  about  them  last 
Spring  In  Feedstuffs,  Peedbag  Magazine  and 
other  of  the  fine  trade  press  papers. 

Perhaps,  there  wouldn't  be  the  time  to  do 
justice  preparing  myself  for  so  demanding 
a  subject.  But  thanks  to  many  wonderful 
people   and   the  good  Lord   too,   things  are 
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Ming  very  well  up  there  in  Burlington,  and 
,e'Te  had  time  to  give  this  subject  real  con- 
sideration. Much  thanks  is  acknowledged  to 
our  experiment  station  friends  and  the 
jUnerlcan  Feed  Manufacturers'  Association 
Board  of  Directors. 

And,  after  all,  wasn't  the  question  Dr. 
Couch'  proposed  rhetorical  for  a  guy  who 
ouw  bread  on  the  table  before  his  wife  and 
three  kids  by  running  that  feed  concentrate 
group  up  in  Yankee  Country? 

"Should  we  be  eating  the  soybean  meal 
or  feed  it  to  animals  and  then  eat  the  meat 
md  eggs?" 

That  was  his  query. 

Of  course  we  should  be  feeding  soybean 
M  the  animals — combined  with  a  good  ration 
of  the  commercial  feeds  you  and  I  make. 

Or.  should  we? 

That  night  at  the  dinner  table  I  told  Marie 
I  would  be  talking  In  Texas  come  October. 

I  guess  that  bread  on  our  table  had  much 
to  do  with  my  decision. 

It  was  diet-bread.  That  afternoon  at  the 
office  I  had  a  bottle  of  Diet  Pepsi.  At  the 
morning  coffee  break  I'd  grabbed  a  low 
calorie  candy  bar  and  Marie  was  making  sure 
we  were  having  a  colorful  dessert  called 
"Whip  and  Chill",  guaranteed  only  24  cal- 
ories. 

Robert  White-Stevens  of  American  Cyan- 
amld  summarized  my  thinking  so  well  when 
he  said  In  a  paper  earlier  this  year: 

"Certainly  we  have  come  full  cycle  when  we 
and  ourselves  paying  a  premium  for  sugar- 
free  candies,  cookies  and  cakes,  saltless  vege- 
tables, low-calorie  energy  foods  and  Indi- 
gestible bulk  diets,  where  minus  nutrition 
costs  more  than  plus  nutrition.  There  Is  ap- 
parently a  significant  psychological  differ- 
ence between  lack  of  food  and  a  mlnus- 
nutrltlon  diet,  and  certainly  It  must  be  In 
the  Marie  Antoinette  spirit  of  luxury  when 
our  dietary  can  be  so  munificent  as  to  lead 
more  to  concern  over  the  low  calories  of  the 
cake  than  the  bread  It  was  proposed  to 
replace." 

Had  I  grown  fat  in  spirit  as  well  as  slightly 
overweight  In  body?  After  21  years  in  school 
had  I  abandoned  the  scholars'  credo  of  ques- 
tioning? Had  I  become  so  Insular,  living  In  a 
iand  of  plenty,  that  I  could  not  think  in 
terms  of  those  living  In  nations  of  want? 

I  determined  to  begin  asking  questions 
again. 

I  am  thankful  that  I  did 

For  I  found  the  answer  to  be  "Yes"  and 
"No"— and  where  "Yes".  It  Is  unquestionably 
a  qualified  "Yes". 

Can  the  animals  compete  with  the  humans 
for  concentrates? 

In  North  America,  Europe,  Australia.  New 
Zealand.  Soviet  Russia,  of  course  they  can. 
And  should. 

In  parts  of  Africa,  Asia,  South  America 
they  can  also  compete,  if,  at  the  same  time 
qualified  world  forces  are  at  work  helping 
upgrade  agricultural  science,  marketing  pro- 
cedures, fiscal  and  governmental  policy  and 
all  the  other  parts  of  that  nation's  economy. 

And  in  other  parts  of  those  same  conti- 
nents— these  nations  in  the  birth  pangs  of 
development^ — there  Is  little  desire  and  no 
need  for  an  animal  agricultural  economy. 
Too  many  human  beings  need  too  much  more 
soybeans,  rice,  and  wheat,  than  tliey  are  re- 
ceiving today. 

But  we  of  the  food  and  feed  industry  have 
an  obligation  to  all:  to  the  five-year-old  boy 
In  Pakistan  dying  of  Kwashiorkor;  to  the 
Peruvian  father  who  may  have  meat  today, 
but  hunger  tomorrow  and  to  the  Dallas 
housewife  with  two  chickens  In  the  Sunday 
pot  and  saccharine  in  her  coffee. 

Our  obligation,  whether  we  be  scholar. 
scientist,  businessman,  or  politician — is  to 
be  m.iking  a  meaningful  contribution  to  the 
World  food  supply  issue. 

Only  if  we  are  doing  so.  in  my  opinion,  can 
we  contest  the  animal  with  the  person  for 
the  protein  both  need  to  survive  and  flourish. 


Let  me  say  at  this  outset,  I  have  neither 
the  wisdom  nor  the  clairvoyance  to  be  speak- 
ing for  the  21st  Century  and  beyond.  1  read 
of  a  p>os8lble  world  100  years  from  now  I 
cannot  comprehend.  A  world  of  50  DllUon 
persons,  or  10,000  per  square  mile — including 
the  land  areas  of  deserts,  ice  caps,  and 
Jungles.  That  would  give  our  entire  world 
land  area  the  same  population  density  as 
Manhattan  Island  today. 

Which  only  means  you  won't  be  able  to 
catch  a  cab  anywhere  In  the  world  at  4:30 
P.M. 

That  world  Is  of  another  demography, 
another  society,  than  what  I  can  compre- 
hend. But  I  can  comprehend  6  or  7  billion 
people  in  2000.  about  330  million  of  them  in 
this  nation.  And.  it  Is  to  that  era  I  address 
myself  today. 

We  count  3.2  billion  human  beings  in  to- 
day's world,  fast  heading  toward  5  billion  by 
1985  and  probably  near  7  billion  by  2000  at  a 
rate  of  7000  births  over  deaths  per  hour. 

For,  while  I  have  been  speaking  five  min- 
utes, the  worlds  population  has  grown  by 
nearly  600  persons. 

And.  four  fifths  of  them  have  been  added 
to  nations  that  can  accommodate  them 
least — the  under  developed,  or  developing, 
countries. 

Almost  entirely  In  these  nations  10,000 
children  are  dying  every  day  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition.  It  is  this  fact  and  the  real  fear 
of  world  wide  famine  after  1975  that  led  to 
this  conclu.sion  by  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  committee; 

"The  world  food  problem  is  not  a  future 
threat.  It  is  here  now  and  it  must  be  solved 
within  the  next  two  decades.  If  It  Is  solved 
during  this  time,  it  will  be  manageable  for 
the  years  there  after." 

Recently  I  finished  William  and  Paul  Pad- 
docks  frightening  book — "Famine  1975!" 
Their  theme,  carefully  documented.  Is  that 
Thomas  Malthus  was  right  in  the  early  19th 
century  when  he  cited  the  Imbalance  be- 
tween the  world's  arithmetically  Increasing 
food  supplies  and  the  geometrically  Increas- 
ing population.  The  book  published  this  year. 
calls  the  next  10  years  our  "decade  to  disas- 
ter" and  predicts  famines  to  sweep  through 
Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America. 

Assuming,  as  we  must,  that  the  world  pop- 
ulation win  double  by  2000^and  that  popu- 
lation cf  many  developing  nations  will  dou- 
ble before  1975 — we  see  the  arable  land 
worldwide  increasing  by  only  five  per  cent 
In  this  century  But.  tlie  world  food  supply 
must  be  trebeied  by  the  year  2000  If  people 
are  to  have  enough  of  the  right  kinds  of 
food  to  eat. 

But  in  Asia  there  is  virtually  no  available 
new  cropland  and  In  Latin  America  and 
Africa  not  nearly  enough  to  meet  demands. 

The  Paddocks  debunk  the  "something  will 
turn  up"  attitude  with  which  we  often  look 
at  these  scare  messages.  They  consider  all 
known,  practical  methods  of  limiting  family 
size  and  conclude  none  will  be  effective. 

I  have  read  supporting  sources  who  say 
that  optimistic  estimates  of  the  effect  of 
family  planning  In  the  next  20  years  will 
only  reduce  projected  food  needs  by  20  per- 
cent. 

This  is  not  to  discount  the  continuing  ef- 
forts for  world  wide  population  control.  Ob- 
viously, the  effects  of  successful  family  plan- 
ning will  become  more  apparent  In  the  years 
after  1985  If  they  are  Initiated  now 

President  Johnson  In  his  1967  State  of  the 
Union  message  rightly  stated : 

■Next  to  the  pursuit  of  peace,  the  really 
greatest  challenge  to  the  human  family  Is 
the  race  between  food  supply  and  popula- 
tion Increase  The  race  is  being  lost.  Every 
member  in  the  world  community  now  bears 
a  direct  reFponBlblllty  to  help  bring  our  most 
basic  human  account  into  balance 

The  fleets  of  ships  with  holds  laden  with 
821  billion  In  food  and  over  another  $100  bil- 
lion of  other  aid  over  the  last  10  years  has  not 


helped  "bring  our  most  basic  human  account 
Into  balance."  We  have.  Indeed,  saved  mil- 
lions of  lives  In  India  during  the  two  year 
drought  since  1965.  But  now  that  the  mon- 
soon rains  have  again  returned,  India  U 
generally  not  any  more  ready  to  Increase 
the  rice  yields  or  the  mills'  production  than 
two  years  ago. 

As'  the  Chinese  say.  "If  you  give  a  man  a 
fish  he  has  food  for  a  day.  If  you  teach  him 
to  fish  he  has  food  from  then  on." 

In  fact,  like  the  sea  gulls  at  St.  Augtistlne, 
Florida,  the  people  In  some  developing  na- 
tions have  been  hurt  by  "Pood  for  Peace" 
shipments.  You  remember  how  the  gullB 
followed  the  shrimp  Isoats  out  of  St.  Augus- 
tine every  day  growing  sleek  and  fat  on  the 
scraps  the  fishermen  threw  to  them.  Then 
the  shrimp  beds  played  out  and  the  boats 
no  longer  set  out  to  sea  each  morning  from 
St   Augustine. 

And  the  sea  gulls  died.  Thousands  were 
washed  Eushore  within  a  few  months,  dead  of 
starvation.  The  gulls,  In  living  off  hand-outs 
from  the  fishermen  for  generations,  had  lost 
the  ability  to  fish  for  themselves. 

So  It  can  be  In  some  nations  where  It  may 
be  easier  to  get  free  wheat  from  the  tJnlted 
States.  Canada,  and  Australia  than  to  work 
to  Improve  the  yield  at  home.  Once  the  gifts 
give  out  the  nation  may  have  lost  the  abUlty 
to  work  for  Its  own  Improved  crop  And  the 
bearer  of  gifts  Uncle  Sam  becomes  a  villain 
.  .  .  marches,  protests,  and  our  embassies 
sacked 

That  is  exactly  what  is  happening  today: 
the  free  wheat  is  giving  out.  In  the  U.S.  we 
Just  don't  have  the  reserves  of  only  a  few 
years  ago  to  feed  the  world. 

For  example — In  1961  there  were  115  mil- 
lion metric  tons  of  grain  stored  here.  In  1966 
the  reserve  was  reduced  to  61  million  ton  and 
dropping. 

In  1961.  59  mUUon  ton  of  wheat  was  stored 
In  major  exporting  countries. 

By  1966  there  were  30  million  ton,  and  It 
was  dropping  fast. 

With  half  of  the  world's  population  rice 
consuming  people.  1955  say  1.8  million  ton 
of  rice  in  storage. 

By  1965  this  has  been  reduced  to  less  than 
300  000  ton 

India,  China  and  Soviet  Russia — repre- 
senting 40  percent  of  the  world's  people — are 
wheat  importers  today. 

And  South  Vietnam.  Japan.  Indonesia  and 
the  Philippines — all  self  sufficient  or  export- 
ing rice  before — are  now  importing. 

So.  with  our  surpluses  depleted  It  Is  a  myth 
to  even  consider  that  the  United  States  can 
permanently  feed  the  world  It  has  been 
figured  that  If  we  were  to  reduce  our  animal 
population  by  one-half  land  can  you  Imag- 
ine this  nation  deliberately  butchering  Its 
herds  and  flocks'')  we  could  release  100  mil- 
lion tons  of  cereal  grains  While  this  would 
constitute  a  large  part  of  the  diet  of  200 
million  people  it  could  make  but  little  im- 
pact on  the  world's  1985  need.  I  am  told  that 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  the 
U  S  could  provide  only  one  tenth  of  under 
developed  countries  requirements  during  the 
1980s  and  little  more  by  the  year  2000 

We  must.  then,  look  to  other  ways  to  help 
alleviate  world  hunger  'Pot  as  the  great 
historian.  Toynbee  has  said: 

■  If  there  Is  a  history  of  this  time,  the  era 
will  be  noted  not  fcr  lt«  horrifying  crimes  or 
the  astonishing  Inventions,  but  because  it  Is 
the  first  generation  since  the  dawn  of  history 
In  which  mankind  dared  to  believe  It  Is  prac- 
tical to  make  the  benefits  of  civilization 
available  to  the  whole  human  race" 

For  all  of  us  with  ability,  knowledge,  re- 
sources must  "dare  to  believe"  and  do  some- 
thing about  It 

The  big  city  Industrialist  the  suburban 
housewife  the  downtown  politico — ^they  must 
nil  be  concerned  with  the  scandal  of  our 
cities  the  long,  hot  summer  Just  past  It  Is 
indeed  a  time  of  caring  and  Involvement  by 
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all  who  live  there — lest  man  In  the  megalop- 
olis ultimately  destroy  his  own  habitat. 

Witness  my  own  76  year  old  father  living 
In  Milwaukee,  30  minutes  from  my  serene 
little  city  of  Burlington.  In  July  he  armed 
himself  with  a  loaded  12  gauge  shot  gun  and 
was  ready  to  station  himself  on  the  front 
porch  to  protect  his  home  and  my  72  year 
old  mother. 

Witness  my  friend  from  boyhood  days  on 
the  farm,  who  told  me  when  we  met  at  a 
family  wedding  last  week  that  for  a  week  In 
July  he  walked  by  an  armed  50  caliber  ma- 
chine gun  to  get  into  the  front  door  of  his 
Milwaukee  factory. 

Remember  Teddy  Roosevelt's  answer  to  the 
small  businessman  In  the  midwest  who  asked 
him  what  he  could  do  to  help  the  nation's 
Ills?  Do  what  you  can  with  what  you  have, 
where  you  are,  but  do  it. 

The  soldier,  the  statesman — his  battle 
ground  Is  In  the  Jungles  and  rice  paddles 
of  Vietnam. 

Metropolitan  man,  his  wife,  the  politician — 
their  battle  ground  Is  In  the  ferment  of  our 
cities. 

The  agrl-buslnessman,  the  scientist,  teach- 
er, farmer — their  battleground  lies  wherever 
people  are  hungry. 

To  each  his  own,  we  are  a  nation  of  special- 
ists. We  do  what  we  can  where  we  can  do  It 
best.  Our  best  lies  In  preparing  the  land, 
growing  the  grain,  breeding  and  feeding  the 
animals,  marketing  the  products  that  will 
feed  hungry  people. 

Recently,  someone  on  meeting  me  back  in 
Wisconsin  said.  "Oh  I  know  you.  you're  the 
Bob  Spitzer  In  the  teed  business". 

So.  I've  come  to  talk  with  you  today  more 
as  a  businessman  and  citizen  In  tlie  life  sav- 
ing business  than  as  a  scientist  discussing 
whether  or  not  we  can  continue  to  feed  our 
world's  grain  to  the  world's  animals. 

Several  of  you  know  me  best — as  I  know 
you — as  a  scientist  We  worked  beside  each 
other  as  grad  students  in  nutrition.  We  have 
taught  nutrition  together.  I  worked  with  you 
on  committees  and  at  conferences  when  I 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Nutrition  Coun- 
cil of  the  American  Feed  Manufacturers 
Association. 

We  know  together  nutritional  and  agri- 
cultural facts  that  need  little  elaboration 
here: 

We  know  that  one  calorie  of  animal  prod- 
uct requires  seven  calories  from  a  vegetable 
source. 

But,  we  are  also  aware  that  today  60  per 
cent  of  the  by-product  feeds  used  In  animal 
production  are  essentially  unu.sable  for  hu- 
man food.  So,  the  animal  is  net  nearly  the 
parasite  upon  our  world  food  supply  that  It 
might  seem. 

We  know  that  75  to  80  per  cent  of  all 
feed  for  beef  animals  comes  from  grasses  and 
legumes  and  that  the  U.S.  has  a  billion  arable 
acres  suitable  only  for  grazing. 

We  know  that  animal  protein  has  a  higher 
biological  value  than  vegetable  protein  In 
the  pattern  of  amino  acids  Included  P.nd 
unique  nutrients  such  as  B-12. 

But,  we  are  also  aware  of  great  strides  in 
new  crops  and  synthetic  foods  such  as  opaque 
-  2  malse,  a  high-protein  strain  rich  In 
critical  amino  acids. 

We  know  that  the  unimproved  milking 
cow  of  India  produces  about  38  kg.  of  milk 
protein  annually,  compared  with  about  350 
kg.  of  protein  for  the  Improved  dairy  cow  in 
Europe  or  North  America.  But,  in  the  U.S. 
milk  production  has  been  Increasing  at  a  rate 
of  150  kg.  to  200  kg.  per  cow  per  year  and  is 
expected  to  continue.  In  fact,  similar  pro- 
duction and  protein  efHclency  Increases  can 
be  expected  in  all  the  ruminants. 

We  know  that  the  non-rumlnants.  pigs  and 
poultry,  require  highly  concentrated  ra- 
tions— high  In  cereal  gralna  and  high 
protein,  oil  seed  meals.  They  are  in  direct 
competition  with  man  for  these  Ingredients, 
and  therefore  will  not  show  the  continued 


production  growth  we  have  witnessed  In  the 
past  decade. 

We  could  talk  together  all  day,  even  argue, 
about  the  potentials  of  animal  farming  va. 
grain  farming  both  here  and  abroad:  Our 
subjects  could  Include  the  prospects  of  urea 
feeding,  vast  fertilizer  use  Increases  abroad, 
Intensified  farming  fostered  by  known  scien- 
tific means,  and  several  other  areas  as  they 
relate  to  the  conflict  of  man  and  beast  for 
the  world's  grains. 

But.  history  has  proven  that  man  any- 
where given  the  chance  will  decide  his  die- 
tary In  the  market  place.  He  aspires  to  meat, 
but  will  settle  for  vegetable  protein  when 
cultural  or  religious  mores  demand  or  eco- 
nomics dictate  otherwise. 

For  e.xample,  Japan  In  Its  ascending  econ- 
omy rose  In  red  meat  and  poultry  consump- 
tion between  1952-1962  from  6.6  lbs.  per 
capita  in  the  same  10  year  period. 

But,  conversely,  50  per  cent  of  the  world 
population  consumes  Its  protein  almost  en- 
tirely from  cereals  and  other  indigenous 
crops  with  little  or  no  animal  proteins. 

I  am  well  aware  that  many  eminent 
scholars  and  world  planners  are  advocating 
a  planned  return  to  vegetable  agriculture  to 
match  the  world's  multiplying  protein  need. 

But,  I  am  concerned,  as  Is  Dr.  Ray  Kott- 
man.  agricultural  college  dean  at  Ohio  State 
University,  that  "the  Issue  Is  too  great  and 
the  stakes  too  high  to  become  side-tracked  In 
a  squabble  of  animal  vs.  vegetable  protein. 
I  am  very  seriously  concerned."  Dr.  Kottman 
continues,  "That  in  our  present  pre-occupa- 
tlon  about  the  specter  of  world-wide  famine 
In  decades  of  1980's  we  might  go  on  a  na- 
tional binge  In  holding  back  our  research 
and  development  effort  In  livestock  and  live- 
stock products." 

Let  us  not  forget  that  of  the  three  billion 
livestock  In  the  world  and  the  equal  number 
of  domesticated  fowl,  that  60  per  cent  of 
these  animals  are  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries. Yet,  these  nations  produce  only  20 
to  30  per  cent  of  the  world's  meat,  milk  ard 
eggs.  This  low  productivity  Is  due  largely 
to  a  failure  to  utilize  scientific  principles 
of  disease  control  and  animal  husbandry  In 
production  processes,  according  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee  report  on 
"The  World  Food  Problem".  And  I'd  add  to 
this  the  lack  of  Incentive  for  producer  and 
processor. 

Isn't  It  then  a  time  to  Increase  research 
and  development  efforts  for  livestock  and 
livestock  products  In  these  developing  na- 
tions rather  than  hold  back? 

Isn't  It  also  time  for  the  botanists,  agrono- 
mists, chemists  and  all  our  research  powers 
to  look  at  the  soybean,  at  the  grains,  rice, 
and  the  myriad  of  crops  Indlglnous  to  the 
tropics  and  sub- tropics.  Because  It  Is  true  th'^t 
the  great  body  of  agricultural  science  has 
been  built  up  in  temperate  climates,  while 
today's  food  problem  is  concentrated  in  the 
tropics.  "Profound  changes  are  needed."  as 
Don  Paarlberg  of  Purdue  University  has 
written,  "conceptually,  geographically,  In.stl- 
tutionally  and  financially  to  re-orlent  agri- 
cultural research  toward  the  area  of  greatest 
human  need." 

The  time  Is  now  (for  some  struggling  na- 
tions It  may  already  be  too  late)  for  the 
United  States  to  lead  the  free  world  in  his- 
tory's greatest  life  saving  mission. 

If  we  do  not,  I  assure  you  the  Communist 
World  will  try.  We  can  oppose  the  Ideology 
of  Communism.  There  is  no  better  proof  of 
Its  failure  than  agriculture.  I  have  studied 
and  I  have  viewed  first  hand  the  agricultural 
economy  In  Russia.  Communism  is  not  the 
answer  for  food  production  In  the  devel- 
oping nations:  It  won't  work. 

Lack  of  Incentive  for  the  Individual  hsis 
led  to  failure  and  near-failure  of  Riissla's 
agricultural  development.  That  nation  is  In- 
capable of  merchandising  abroad  the  Incen- 
tive that  is  so  vital  an  Ingredient  of  any 
agricultural  rehabilitation  program. 


I  see  that  look  on  many  of  your  faces.  It 
says.  "Of  course,  we  agree.  But  where  can  i 
the  food  industry — from  farm  to  supermar- 
ket— find  the  funds  to  finance  a  massive  re-  \ 
search  program.  And  haven't  we  already  done 
a  fair  country  job  already  Improving  both 
animal  and  grain  production  In  this  nation?" 
The  answer  to  your  second  query  is  un- 
questionably "Yes". 

Edward  Hlgbee  writing  in  Farms  and 
Farmers  in  an  Urban  Life  says  that,  "The 
Improved  efficiency  of  modern  American 
agriculture  Is  as  fabulous  as  the  conquest 
of  outer  space,  and  It  is  far  more  significant 
for  human  welfare." 
Look  at  some  examples  of  that  efficiency: 
In  1939 — 2.3  billion  bu.  corn  grown  on  78 
million  acres. 

In  1966 — 75  per  cent  more  corn  grown  on  21 
million  less  acres. 

In  1939 — 740  million  bu.  wheat  on  527 
million  acres. 

In  1966 — 1.3  billion  bu.  on  50  million  acres 
fa  71%  Increase), 
In  1939 — 81  million  head  livestock. 
In    1966 — 108   million   head   on   the  same 
range. 

Today,  70'?o  more  farm  commodities  on 
10%  fewer  acres  than  1939. 

While  this  crop  and  livestock  efficiency  has 
been  increasing,  manpower  on  the  farm  has 
been  rapidly  dropping. 

In  1939 — 6.4  million  farm  units. 
In  1966 — 3.3  million  farm  units. 
In  1980 — (projected)    less  than  1  million 
farm  units. 

Which  means  that  where  each  farmer  fed 
16  others  30  years  ago,  today  he  produces  food 
for  33  or  more  non-farm  people.  By  contrast, 
the  Russian  farmer  feeds  four  others.  And, 
through  this  Improvement  of  crops  and  live- 
stock the  food  Industry  has  continually  low- 
ered the  percentage  of  total  Income  that  the 
consumer  earned,  while  today  only  18.2  pei 
cent  of  the  U.S.  consumers  disposable  Income 
is  spent  for  food. 

Or.  to  express  It  another  way  In  a  more 
current     perspective.     Since     the     1947-43 
period: 
Wages  have  Increased  100  per  cent. 
Medical  care  costs  have  Increased  78  pe: 
cent. 

Transportation  costs  have  Increased  51  per 
cent. 

Housing  costs  have  Increased  39  per  cent. 
Food  prices  have  Increased  25  per  cent. 
Summarizing   the   total   agricultural   eco- 
nomic picture  today,  U.S.  agriculture  has  al- 
ready produced  a  production  miracle  to  meet 
our  own  popul;ition  explosion. 

It  has  released  90  per  cent  of  our  people 
from  labor  on  the  farm,  taking  only  20  per 
cent  of  their  take  home  pay  for  food,  and 
left  80  cents  of  every  dollar  for  goods  and 
services  other  than  food. 

For  a  nation  and  Industry  that  has  done 
so  well  to  meet  one  peoples  need,  doesn't  it 
then,  deserve  a  chance  to  meet  the  world's 
food  needs.  'What  other  major  U.S.  Industry 
has  so  streamlined  Its  production  efficiency? 
Doesn't  the  animal  Industry  deserve  more 
research  funds  to  further  upgrade  Itself,  to 
Improve  the  animal  efficiency  In  production 
of  protein  both  here  and  in  the  more  tropi- 
cal nations  where  that  animal  can  prosper? 
The  American  housewife  pickets  the  super- 
market, charging  that  food  costs  are  too 
high. 

In  my  opinion  she  should  be  picketing, 
complaining  that  the  food  she  buys  Is  cost- 
ing too  little  rather  than  too  much.  Because 
we  In  this  Industry  are  today  doing  too  little 
to  Improve  the  product  she  buys.  The  fact  is. 
after  a  century  of  progress,  today  we  can- 
not offer  to  do  more.  Today  too  little  profit 
margin  exists  to  supply  the  research  and 
development  funds  needed  for  new  products, 
new  machinery,  new  programs  and  the  much 
needed  help  to  new  nations. 
This  Is  a  nation  investing  three  per  cent 


of  the  gross  national  product  in  research  and 
development.  But  in  agriculture  we  are  In- 
vesting only  six  tenths  of  one  per  cent— in- 
cluding both  private  and  public  Investment. 

President  Johnson,  you  say  the  greatest 
challenge  next  to  the  pursuit  of  peace  is  the 
;ftce  between  food  supply  and  population 
increase? 

President  Johnson,  I  then  suggest  an  ad- 
ministration farm  policy  oriented  not  to 
control  the  U.S.  consumer  alone,  but  a  policy 
oriented  to  both  consumer  and  producer. 

President  Johnson,  let's  return  to  the  free 
enterprise  policy  that  worked  so  well  the 
century  past.  Let's  let  it  begin  working  again 
60  that  we  In  agrl-lndustry  can  get  the  prices 
we  need  to  do  the  job  you  want  done. 

We  have  seen  the  specter  of  a  crowded, 
hungry  world  where  shipping  Food  for  Peace 
from  breadbasket  nations  in  treatment  with- 
out cure.  We  have  seen  urgent  shortages  of 
animal  protein  foods  In  some  nations,  vege- 
Uble  protein  needs  in  others  and  both  In 
Btin  others. 

Statesmen,  politicians,  scientists  and  all 
of  us  here  agree  that  the  developed  nations 
must  help  the  developing  improve  their  own 
technology  In  animal  agriculture. 

How,  then,  Is  the  best  way  to  do  so? 

Speaking  In  our  own  language,  I  believe 
we  need  a  crossbreed,  a  crossbreed  of  gov- 
ernment's Food  for  Peace  program  with  our 
own  People  to  People  plan. 

Call  it  a  Food  for  Freedom  Corp,  or  call  it 
Self  Help,  Inc.  if  you  will. 

It  begins  with  you  . . .  with  me. 

Its  mission,  the  greatest  Uefsavlng  ad- 
venture the  world  has  known. 

Its  method— a  massive  research  and  de- 
velopment program  at  home  supporting  full 
force  field  teams  abroad. 

For  Instance:  Imagine  a  team  In  a  Pakistan 
province.  It  consists  of  dairy  and  beef  cattle 
nutritionists,  agronomists,  irrigatlonlsts,  im- 
plement people.  University  research  people, 
veterinarians,  feed  manufacturers  and  some 
very  practical  farmers  and  cowboys  too. 

What  could  they  do  in  a  couple  years  to 
refine  agricultural  Input  and  improve  out- 
put? 

Nothing,  of  course,  unless  both  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  climate  was  receptive. 

Everything— or  at  least  a  20%  production 
Improvement  with  that  climate. 

Don  Paarlberg  in  his  writings  cites  a  few 
such  scattered  teams  abroad  today  "drawing 
on  the  vast  body  of  animal  science,  running 
it  through  the  transformers  and  adopting  it 
to  local  needs.  The  results  have  fun  from 
failure  to  the  spectacular,"  he  observes. 

But,  Dr.  Ivan  L.  Bennett,  Deputy  Director 
OCace  of  Science  and  Technology  cautions: 
"Any  program  to  meet  the  world  food  prob- 
lem must  encompass  the  entire  foreign  as- 
sistance program  of  the  U.S..  other  developed 
countries  and  International  bodies." 

"Obviously,  government's  role  lies  In  im- 
proving farm  to  market  transportation,  im- 
proving sources  of  farm  power,  stimulating 
price  systems,  stabilizing  prices  and  assum- 
ing the  incentives  necessary  to  motivate 
enterprise  and,  of  course,  attempting  to  bring 
reading  and  writing  to  the  masses,"  Dr.  Ben- 
nett concludes. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  ...  I  am  personally 
going  to  continue  to  enjoy  steak,  milk,  and 
ham  and  eggs  too.  I  intend  to  work  for  the 
good  of  agriculture  and  our  Industry.  But  I 
also  accept  another  big  responsibility. 

I  ask  you  to  do  likewise. 

Although  I  am  the  current  chairman  of 
the  Nation's  largest  manufactiu-lng  industry 
serving  agriculture,  I  cannot  at  this  time 
commit  its  6.000  plant  mana^ments  to  join 
with  me.  But  I  have  discussed  the  Self  Help. 
Inc.  proposal  with  a  number  of  Industry 
leaders  and  vitally  interested  people  are  dis- 
cussing it  In  Washington  later  this  month. 
I  hope  key  people  will  be  listening. 

We  agreed,  the  time  Is  now  for  the  agrl- 
buslnessman  who  has  thought  more  of  his 
company    and    his    country   club    than    his 


country  or  his  fellow  man  world  wide  to  be- 
come Involved. 

At  our  little  company  In  Burlington,  Wis- 
consin, we  want  to  become  involved.  We  will 
pay  our  shaire;  we  will  send  a  specialist  in 
the  feed  manufacturing  business  wherever 
he  is  needed. 

I  know  at  least  10  top  people  in  various 
other  agricultural  Industries  or  schools  who 
will  join  me  In  sending  experts  or  going 
themselves. 

One  of  these  people  recently  toured  Asia 
and  saw  the  need  for  Just  such  a  team  effort 
as  I  envision.  He  saw  the  ravages  of  berl-berl 
in  some  of  the  polished  rice  eating  develop- 
ing countries.  As.  for  centuries  before,  these 
people  were  deficient  In  'Vitamin  B-1.  It  was 
being  lost  in  the  rice  outer  hulls  they  would 
not  eat.  Nothing  Is  ever  going  to  convince 
them  to  eat  rice  hulls. 

But,  chickens  grow  fat  en  rice  polishings, 
and  the  people  of  the  orient  are  eager  for 
more  chicken  meat  In  their  diet;  if  only  they 
could  afford  it. 

What  a  place  for  an  agri-industry  team  to 
start  a  broiler  Industry? 

Again,  I  see  your  skepticism  and  question- 
ing. "Nice  Ideas,  but  In  an  Industry  that 
can't  finance  its  development  program,  how 
can  we  possibly  afford  sending  key  people 
and  equipment  abroad  on  life  saving  mis- 
sions? 

Let  me  answer  that  with  a  brief  personal 
and  Murphy  Products  picture  today. 

I  have  spent  8  years  since  high  school  get- 
ting three  degrees  and  the  knowledge  they 
represent:  then  20  more  years  helping  bring 
this  little  company  along. 

Five  years  ago  a  group  of  us  in  manage- 
ment bought  a  fairly  large  piece  of  the  busi- 
ness. We  had  been  with  the  firm  for  15-25 
years  working  hard.  But  with  new  opportu- 
nity our  group  went  all  out!  These  men 
worked  literally  night  and  day;  we  mort- 
gaged our  homes.  After  five  years  excellent 
progress  Is  apparent.  But  what  Is  the  reward 
for  work  excellence  and  enterprise?  This  year 
we  had  a  fine  annual  statement. 
We  are  proud  of  It. 

But,  before  we  could  spend  $1.00  for  re- 
search facilities  and  capital  investment,  the 
government  takes  52%  for  taxes.  Add  this  to 
the  volumes  of  reports  and  staggering  de- 
mands for  more  regulatory  branches  of  the 
government  than  I  can  mention  here.  Just 
how  much  burden  can  they  put  on  our 
backs? 

And,  what  would  these  tax  dollars  buy  on 
the  world's  life  saving  market?  It  would  buy 
a  whole  broiler  Industry  team  for  Vietnam 
or  a  dairy  team  for  Pakistan  or  a  wheat  team 
in  the  Middle  East. 

I  venture  that  a  few  dedicated  people  from 
my  company — your  company,  your  schools, 
your  ranches— could  do  more  with  that 
money  than  the  millions  spent  on  ill  con- 
ceived, politically  oriented.  Inadequately  ex- 
ecuted government  agricultural  programs. 
This  Is  not  meant  to  be  an  attack  on 
many  of  the  dedicated  career  people  in  gov- 
ernment agriculture.  Or,  on  all  their  pro- 
grams abroad.  No  team  going  to  the  develop- 
ing nations  could  be  without  state  and  agri- 
cultural department  technicians.  I  personally 
salute  the  career  employee,  dedicated  In  ex- 
tension, U.SJD.A.,  Pood  and  Drug,  etc. 

But.  In  many  cases  we  have  been  sending 
a  tackle  or  a  freshman  quarterback  when  a 
whole  team  was  needed.  That  team  needs 
some  feed  manufacturers  from  my  Industry, 
and  representatives  of  your  businesses  and 
schools. 

What  could  our  tax  dollars  and  energies  do 
for  world's  hunger  through  a  complete  team 
effort?  Give  us  tax  credits  for  our  overseas 
programs.  Give  us  outright  tax  deductions 
for  the  high  priced  skilled  technicians  and 
management  people  we  loan  to  hungry  na- 
tions for  a  year  or  two.  Let  us  send  the  man 
power  and  equipment  and  pay  for  It  directly 
rather  than  filter  our  tax  monies  through  the 
many  federal  layers. 


To  this  administration  I  say  we  want  to 
help  In  this  war  the  President  has  declared 
on  hunger.  We  have  proven  our  genius  and 
efficiency  in  the  startling  advances  made  over 
a  century  in  U.S.  agriculture. 

Give  us  the  chance,  then,  to  work  wltb 
government  and  do  the  same  for  the  develop- 
ing nations  abroad. 

Let  me  conclude  with  the  final  statements 
by  the  Paddocks  in  their  book,  Famine  1975! 

"Now  It  is  the  turn  of  the  American  people 
to  stand  trial  before  the  tribunal  of  history." 

The  next  ten  years  may  set  the  course 
which  eventually  can  determine  bow  the 
United  States  will  be  Judged. 

For  in  this  period  the  American  people 
must  deliberately  take  on  a  role  of  leadership 
that  will  inspire  and  guide  the  stricken  world 
through  the  complex  Time  of  Famines.  The 
United  States  mtist  not  lose  the  future  by 
default.  .  . 

Today  we  are  a  dynamic  nation.  It  Is  well 
within  our  capabilities  to  work  out  policies 
which  will  alleviate  the  hunger  and  which 
will  offer  to  some  of  our  fellow  nations,  if  not 
all,  time  to  create  their  "better"  world  when 
the  famines  have  subsided.  .  . 

Let  history's  tribunal  record  that,  although 
the  United  States  could  not  prevent  the 
Time  of  Famines,  it  nevertheless  accepted 
this  period  as  a  challenge  to  Its  ingenuity 
and  power.  Let  history  record  that  becauae 
the  American  people  met  this  challenge,  the 
Time  of  Famines  was  something  more  than  a 
crisis  in  man's  development,  that  out  of  the 
experience  of  the  Time  of  Famines  came  the 
foundation  on  which  man  built  an  era  of 
greatness,  an  era  of  greatness  not  for  the 
United  States  alone  but  also  for  the  hungry 
nations." 

With  my  own  words.  I  add  that  we  must 
rediscover  in  our  own  nation  the  power  of 
freedom  of  individual  action  and  of  indi- 
vidual action  and  of  Individual  incentive  as 
compared  to  an  agriculture  hampered  with 
political  domination  and  controls. 

Unshackle  our  power  here  and  accept  our 
opportunity  overseas  and  well  solve  one  of 
history's  greatest  problems — hunger.  And 
there  vrtll  be  steak  In  our  tomorrow. 


SENATOR  BENNETT  CLARIFIES 
VIETNAM  ISSUES 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  [Mr.  Lloyd]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
23,  Utah's  senior  Senator,  Wallace  F. 
Bennett,  presented  a  major  Senate  ad- 
dress on  'Vietnam  policy  which  is  still 
being  praised  in  the  national  press  as  one 
of  the  most  lucid  and  clear  discussions  of 
the  complex  issue  to  emerge  from  the 
90th  Congress. 

The  address  has  been  reprinted  in  its 
entirety  by  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port, which  has  a  circulation  of  1.6  mil- 
lion. It  haa  also  been  the  subject  of  col- 
umns by  two  nationally  syndicated  col- 
umnists, Mr.  David  Lawrence  and  Mr. 
Walter  Trohan. 

Senator  Bennett  noted  in  his  address 
that  we  are  already  involved  In  world 
war  HI — Communist  style,  and  that  we 
have  been  fighting  it  for  more  than  20 
years.  He  said: 

To  me,  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  is  a  part 
of  world  wblt  m.  Communist  style;  another 
In  the  series  of  little  wars  the  Communists 
thought   they   would   win   easily,  by  which 
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they  hoped  eventually  to  extinguish  all  po- 
litical, economic  and  personal  freedom  In 
all  the  world. 

Senator  Bennett  stated  further  that 
he  did  not  believe  we  can  disengage  from 
the  conflict  until  we  can  assure  South 
Vietnam  freedom  "from  internal  terror 
and  external  force." 

The  Senator  said: 

To  withdraw  sooner  would  not  only  reward 
Communist  aggression,  and  confirm  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  their  so-called  wars  of  libera- 
tion, but  would  Inevitably  encourage  fur- 
ther Communist  military  adventures  else- 
where. Just  at  a  time  when.  In  fact,  their 
essential  weaknesses  are  beginning  to  show 
and  they  are  going  downhill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  Senator 
Bennett's  speech  as  must  reading  for  all 
Members  of  Congress,  It  is  a  great  and 
responsible  contribution  to  clarification 
of  the  basic  world  objectives  of  the 
United  States.  It  reaffirmis  loudly  and 
clearly  what  the  Vietnam  conflict  is  all 
about. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune, 
October  25,  1967,  commending  Senator 
Bennett  for  his  address : 
Sbnator  Benxett  CLARxriES  Vietnam  Issttes 

In  Joining  the  debate  on  Vietnam  this 
week,  Senator  Wallace  F.  Bennett  of  Utah  did 
not  offer  a  specific  solution  or  call  for  new 
action.  Instead,  he  analyzed  the  war  In  Its 
historic  context,  emphasizing  that  "our  pres- 
ence In  Vietnam  Is  In  keeping  with  our  long- 
time foreign  policies,"  and  declaring  that 
negotiations  should  not  be  started  "until  we 
can  be  sure  that  at  the  end  .  .  .  South  Viet- 
nam will  still  be  free  and  Independent." 

President  Johnson,  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  and  other  administration  spokesmen 
have  said  much  the  same  thing.  But  they 
were  Justifying  a  pwUcy  now  under  attack  by 
members  of  both  major  political  parties.  Sen- 
ator Bennett,  a  Republican,  was  offering  a 
realistic  appraisal  of  a  policy  buffeted  by  the 
winds  of  contradictory  opinions. 

The  present  battle  of  South  Vietnam,  said 
the  senator,  "may  turn  out  to  be  as  decisive 
In  the  third  world  war  as  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge  and  the  Battle  of  Midway  were  in 
World  War  II."  For  "the  third  world  war. 
Communlst-sytle"  Is  already  under  way.  In- 
stead of  moving  In  force,  as  happened  In  1919 
and  1939,  the  Communists  move  one  at  a 
time  against  countries  they  consider  helpless. 
In  Senator  Bennett's  words,  "The  world  Is 
not  to  be  swallowed  whole,  but  chewed  up 
In  Uttle  bites." 

The  question  of  how  the  United  States 
came  to  be  involved  in  Vietnam  on  such  a 
large  scale  is  often  asked.  The  answer  as 
enunciated  by  Secretary  Rusk  and  other  ad- 
ministration leaders  Is  that  Involvement  Is 
part  of  the  containment  program  that 
worked  so  well  In  western  Europe.  In  Europe 
the  threat  came  from  Communist  Russia.  In 
Asia  it  comes  from  Communist  China.  And 
nations  like  South  Korea,  the  Philippines 
and  Thailand,  which  He  directly  In  the  path 
of  a  CSilnese  thrust,  are  well  aware  of  the 
danger,  and  supptort  the  American  effort  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  same  can  be  said  of 
neighboring  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In 
contrast,  America's  friends  Ln  Europe  either 
oppose  the  war  or  look  the  other  way.  Not 
one  of  these  frlenda  la  a  power  In  Asia.  But 
Communist  Russia,  the  one  nation  that  Is 
both  European  and  Asian,  Is  very  much  in- 
volved In  the  war  as  a  supplier  of  weapons 
to  Communist  North  Vietnam.  The  Russians 
certainly  are  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  con- 
flict and  what  effect  the  outcome  can  have 
on  their  policies. 

Senator  Bennett  cited  the  heavy  turnout 
of  voters  In  recent  South  Vietnam  election* 


as  evidence  that  the  people  of  the  country 
prefer  their  government,  even  though  It  Is 
plagued  with  corruption,  to  the  communism 
of  the  North.  Our  comment  here  Is  that  we 
hope  the  new  government  In  Saigon  will  now 
make  a  greater  contribution  to  the  war  ef- 
fort than  has  been  the  case  so  far.  Those  who 
want  freedom  should  be  willing  to  fight  for  It. 

Talk  of  ending  the  war  through  negotiation 
is  constantly  heard.  But  negotiation,  as  Sen- 
ator Bennett  rightly  said,  should  be  "a  proc- 
ess by  which  decisions  are  reached  through 
mutual  concessions,"  not,  as  the  Commu- 
nists would  have  It,  "an  extension  of  the 
conflict  on  another  level."  In  Korea,  where 
the  wrong  approach  was  used,  so-called  nego- 
tiation Is  still  going  on  after  15  years. 

We  congratulate  Senator  Bennett  for  an 
excellent  Job  of  clarifying  American  policy. 
He  has  made  a  major  contribution  to  the 
understanding  of  the  Issues  in  Vietnam. 


PEPISONAL  EXPLANA-nON 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  be  out  of  town  on 
October  19  and  20,  1967,  when  five  roll- 
call  votes  developed.  Had  I  been  present, 
I  would  have  voted  as  indicated  below : 

On  rollcall  No.  323 — yea. 

On  rollcall  No.  325 — yea. 

On  rollcall  No.  327— yea. 

On  rollcall  No.  328 — yea. 

On  rollcall  No.  329 — yea. 


FACING  THE  BIG  ONE  IN  1968 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
analysis  of  a  major  political  party  in  the 
United  States  is  a  very  difficult  imder- 
taking.  Nevertheless,  this  task  has  been 
accomplished  with  skill  and  imagination 
by  two  political  professionals,  Stephen 
Hess,  a  former  assistant  to  President 
Eisenhower  who  is  now  an  instructor  of 
political  science,  and  David  S.  Broder,  a 
syndicated  columnist  and  political  corre- 
spondent for  the  Washington  Post. 

I  wish  to  call  the  Hess-Broder  product, 
"The  Republican  Establishment,"  to  the 
attention  to  my  colleagues.  A  review  of 
the  book  by  David  Murry,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times'  "Book 
Week,"  follows: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  (111.)  Sun-Tlmes,  Nov.  5, 

1967] 

Pacing  the  Big  One  in  1968 

(By  David  Murray) 

Late,  late  on  election  night,  1966,  Ray  C. 
Bliss,  the  Republican  national  chairman,  sat 
in  his  Washington  office  watching  the  tele- 
vision screen  record  the  Impressive  series  of 
GOP  victories  across  the  land. 

"I'd  say  we're  on  our  way,  Thrus,"  he  re- 
marked to  Sen.  Thruston  B.  Morton,  the 
congressional  campaign  chieftain. 
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"You  —  betcha  we  are,"  Morton  replied 
"It's  a  new  ball  game  and  it's  a  long  time 
coming." 

Now,  a  year  later,  there  are  few  signs  that 
the  Republican  momentum  has  measurably 
slackened,  and  the  party  and  Its  leaders  are 
facing  the  Big  One  In  1968,  If  not  with  cockl. 
ness,  at  least  with  waxing  confidence. 

Into  this  precampalgn  climate,  Stephen 
Hess,  a  student  and  practitioner  of  GOP 
politics,  and  David  S.  Broder,  a  political  cor- 
respondent and  syndicated  colunanlst  for  the 
Washington  Post,  have  brought  The  Republi- 
can Establishment.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
season  when  one  can  expect  a  torrent  of 
political  guidebooks,  they  have  produced  a 
high  standard  for  others  to  follow.  Their 
book,  the  result  of  three  years  of  work.  Is  a 
superb  Inventory  of  the  GOP  assets  and  lia- 
bilities In  the  year  ahead. 

As  someone  has  said,  the  Democrats  are  a 
party  of  organizations,  the  GOP  a  party  of 
personalities.  Broder  and  Hess  provide  ex- 
haustive portraits  and  assessments  of  the 
major  contenders  for  the  presidential  nomi- 
nation— Gov.  George  W.  Romney  of  Michigan, 
former  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Sen. 
Charles  H.  Percy  of  Illinois  and  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan  of  California.  But  they  also  examine 
organization,  finance,  staff  from  Bliss  on 
down,  and  find  that  the  GOP.  while  it  has 
made  strides,  is  now  basically  made  up  ot 
"clusters  of  Independent  organizing  talents." 
Not,  Broder  and  Hess  say,  that  these  clusters 
are  incapable  of  mounting  a  successful  cam- 
paign next  year.  The  authors  take  the  GOP 
leaders  to  the  top  of  the  temple  to  show 
them  the  world — or  at  least  the  politically 
arable  U.S.  land. 

The  nation  as  a  whole  is  younger  than  ever 
(27  average  age  by  1968  vs.  33  In  1984), 
better-educated  (half  the  young  men  reach- 
ing their  majority  have  gone  beyond  high 
school),  and  urban  (three-fourths  of  the 
population  In  metropolitan  areas) .  The  GOP 
must  no  longer  rely  on  the  old-fashioned, 
rural-and-small-town  policies  and  philoso- 
phies. Hess  and  Broder  write.  And  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Republicans  are 
seizing  chances  to  capitalize  on  the  massive 
f>opulatlon  shifts. 

"But  the  question  of  which  party  will  mo- 
bilize the  new  generation  of  voters  Is  as  yet 
unsettled,"  the  authors  say.  "The  Democrats 
are  hardly  dunderheads  and  not  all  of  them 
are  80  years  old."  Given  the  proved  Demo- 
cratic penchant  in  the  past  to  ride,  in  Dean 
Acheson's  words,  with  "the  drama  of  human 
progress,"  the  Republicans  have  their  work 
cut  out  for  them. 

At  the  top  of  one  list  they  have  candidates 
such  as  Percy  and  Reag&n  who  are  attractive 
to  the  younger  group  of  voters,  although  for 
different  reasons.  Farther  down,  there  Is  a 
handsome  group  of  senators,  governors  and 
congressmen — young,  articulate  and  respon- 
sive to  the  new  professional  and  managerial 
class  that  now  controls  the  economy. 

Broder  and  Hess  do  not,  however,  seem  to 
take  Into  large  account  the  one  great  fac- 
tor that  could  re-elect  Lyndon  Johnson  next 
year.  That  Is  the  kamikaze  complex  to  which 
the  GOP  has  clung  through  the  years.  There 
Is  no  reason  the  authors  should  have  exam- 
ined this  in  any  great  detail,  because  it  be- 
comes apparent  only  after  the  fact.  Like  a 
bad  shot  In  golf,  you  know  exactly  what  you 
have  done  wrong  as  soon  as  you  have  done  It. 
But  It  Is  very  nearly  a  physical  law — or  has 
been  In  the  past — that  If  the  Republicans 
are  given  the  opportunity  to  muff  a  chance, 
they  win  almost  invariably  do  it. 

The  authors  do  point  out  a  number  of  ways 
In  which  this  pitfall  can  be  avoided,  and 
even  provide  some  encouraging  signs  that 
the  party  leadership  is  aware  of  It.  But  we 
shall  see. 

Broder  and  Hess,  thank  God,  present  no 
heroes  or  vllllans  In  their  assessment.  They 
do  not,  again  the  same  grace,  view  politics  as 
a  holy  calling.  They  write  with  high  good 
humor  about  people  and  incidents.  For  exam- 
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Die  Nixon,  the  Indefatigable  campaigner  for 
others  in  1966,  Is  described  as  making  a 
soeech  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  "for  50  minutes, 
imbuing  a  soon-to-be-forgotten  Republican 
congressional  candidate  with  virtues  his  own 
wife  never  suspected  he  possessed."  At  an- 
other point,  they  characterize  the  troglo- 
dvtes  m  the  GOP  as  viewing  the  progressives 
of  the  Rlpon  Society  as  "button-down  Mario 
Savios." 

More  enlightening  even  than  the  profiles 
of  the  front-runners  Is  a  solid,  carefvUly  re- 
searched look  at  the  leaders  In  the  different 
regions  of  the  country,  along  with  the  gains 
and  losses  of  the  past  and  the  chances  for 
the  future.  For  a  political  writer,  this  section 
Is  an  advanced  refresher-survey  cotirse;  for 
the  novice,  it  Is  required  reading  for  an  \in- 
derstandlng  of  national  politics. 


URBAN  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
A  REAL  NEED 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  continue  today  to 
discuss  a  matter  of  concern  to  me,  and 
I  know  to  all  Members  of  the  House— 
the  proposals  contained  in  title  IV  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  amendments 
which  we  will  consider  this  week. 

Title  rv,  in  my  view,  contains  a  sig- 
nificant breakthrough  in  the  necessary 
struggle  to  help  our  major  metropolitan 
areas  and  In  particular  those  residents 
of  ghetto  areas.  Title  IV  contains  a  pro- 
gram to  help  develop  businesses  in  those 
areas  and  in  particular  to  provide  the 
kind  of  managerial  training  and  advice 
that  is  today  so  lacking  for  many  ghetto 
area  citizens.  It  would  extend  the  title 
of  this  act,  "Economic  Opportunity," 
into  a  more  meaningful  phrase,  since 
title  IV  is  the  only  section  of  the  act 
which  truly  is  relevant  to  economic  op- 
portunity rather  than  training  or  educa- 
tional opportunity. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  that 
our  programs  to  help  build  private  enter- 
prise in  urban  areas  with  a  high  propor- 
tion of  disadvantaged  have  been  a  fail- 
ure. Our  programs  to  help  members  of 
minorities  have  been  a  failure.  As  I 
pointed  out  last  Thursday  in  this  re- 
gard, only  18  percent  of  the  businesses 
in  the   18th  Congressional   District  of 


New  York — Harlem— are  Negro  owned. 
Too  often  the  doors  of  opportunity  have 
been  closed  and  the  key  to  opening  them 
rests  with  a  program  combining  training 
and  financial  assistance. 

During  this  past  summer  of  violence  in 
our  major  cities,  many  arguments  were 
advanced  as  to  the  reasons  for  the  riots 
and  the  need  for  prevention  of  future 
riots.  At  this  point  no  significant  answer 
has  been  forthcoming,  but  one  viable 
proposal  is  the  concept  of  creating  oppor- 
tunities for  the  indigent  of  the  area  in 
which  they  Uve.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
frustration  and  antagonism  felt  by  many 
in  urban  ghettos  is  taken  out  against 
the  small  businessmen  whose  stores  are 
located  in  inner  care  areas  but  whose 
residence  often  is  not.  Little  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  answer  this  situation  other 
than  the  need  to  update  the  economy  and 
bring  life  in  the  ghettos  up  to  the  stand- 
ards of  other  areas. 

How  then  do  we  set  out  to  accom- 
plish this  difficult  and  complex  task? 

It  is  my  feeling  that  we  must  zero  in 
on  the  large  cities  and  their  ghetto  areas 
and  provide  meaningful  programs  that 
will  build  a  better  economic  environment 
for  those  who  live  in  the  depressed  areas. 
Such  a  program  need  not  be  what  we 
would  term  "national"  in  scope.  It  need 
only  be  enough  national  to  encompass  all 
the  major  metropolitan  areas  of  this 
country.  What  is  needed  for  the  New- 
York  City  area  in  economic  development 
certainly"  is  not  what  is  needed  in  the 
Florence  County  area  of  Wisconsin  with 
a  population  of  3,437. 

A  program  of  economic  opportunity 
and  development  through  the  building  of 
local  industry  and  business  for  the  ghetto 
areas  of  this  country  should  be  narrow 
enough  to  encompass  only  those  ghetto 
areas. 

Many  studies  have  been  advanced  that 
point  out  specifically  that  the  popula- 
tion and  job  matching  problem  in  this 
country  is  twofold.  We  need  to  provide 
programs  that  will  build  industry  in  both 
our  rural  and  urban  areas.  What  we  face 
is  not  a  single  problem  but  one  that  must 
be  attacked  on  two  fronts. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  aimed  at  projections  for  1975 
points  to  this  problem  when  it  says : 

The  central  cities  will  be  the  source  of  the 
Job-shortage  problem  in  the^e  areas.  Job  op- 
portunities In  the  suburbs  are  growing  more 
rapidly  than  population.  Although  suburbs 
and  outer-ring  cotinties  are  expected  to  ab- 
sorb labor  (and  hence  population),  this  will 
not  be  nearly  enough  to  solve  the  city  prob- 
lem. 


Excluding  California,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered a  special  case  because  of  Its  unuaually 
rapid  growth,  even  If  all  the  labor  force  ab- 
sorbed by  expanding  Job  opportunities  In 
suburban  and  outer-ring  counties  comoe 
from  the  central  cities,  9.8  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  25  largest  metropolitan 
areas  still  must  either  migrate  to  smaller, 
rapidly  growing  counties  or  find  Jobs  at  home 
not  projected  by  our  analysis.  This  9.8  per- 
cent Is  an  enormous  figure  In  absolute  num- 
bers— 7.1  million  persons  (or  2.9  million 
Jobs) . 

What  is  needed  then  is  a  two-edged 
sword.  One  edge  must  be  aimed  at  pro- 
\'iding  opportunities  in  the  rural  areas 
that  will  help  stem  the  flow  of  migration 
to  our  cities.  The  other  edge  must  be 
aimed  at  providing  the  larger  metropoli- 
tan areas  and  the  ghetto  areas  specifi- 
cally with  entrepreneurial  manpower 
that  does  not  exist  today.  We  desperately 
need  both  programs  and  one  must  not 
exclude  the  other. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
has  done  and  is  doing  a  tremendous  Job 
and  an  extremely  effective  job  in  build- 
ing industry  and  aiding  the  small  busi- 
nessman of  America.  Its  programs  must 
be  continued.  The  SBA  should  not,  how- 
ever, be  burdened  with  projects  that  are 
unrelated  to  what  it  is  doing  and  would 
tend  to  minimize  its  effectiveness. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
operates  an  economic  opportunity  locm 
program.  Originally  intended  for  the 
small  businessman  in  the  major  metro- 
jxjlitan  areas,  SBA  has  expanded  the  pro- 
gram to  that  of  a  nationwide  program. 
Former  SBA  Director  Bernard  L.  Boutin 
describes  the  rational  behind  this  expan- 
sion in  this  month's  Issue  of  Outlook. 
Boutin  says: 

In  expanding  the  program  to  Include  in- 
dividuals above  the  poverty  level  with  strong 
managerial  ability,  as  well  as  the  low-Income 
smaU  businessman.  SBA  doubled  the  EPL 
allotment  for  fiscal  1967 — from  $25  to  $50 
million — and  made  the  program  national  In 
scoi>e.  Now  EO  loans  are  available  to  resi- 
dents of  all  50  states.  Washington,  D.C., 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
through  SBA's  73  regional  and  branch  offices. 

This  program  has  been  extremely  suc- 
cessful and  well  worthwhile.  I  might 
point  out.  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  loans  made  by  the 
SBA  under  their  program  of  "loans  in 
unemployment  areas"  were  made  in  the 
rural  areas.  For  the  information  of  my 
colleagues,  I  include  a  list  of  the  loans  by 
State  made  during  fiscal  1967  by  SBA 
under  this  program  along  with  an  indi- 
cation of  the  average  population  of  the 
counties  receiving  the  money: 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  LOAN  IN  UNEMPLOYMENT  AREAS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1967 


St0to 


Number       Popula- 

ot  particl-       lion  of 

paling  partici- 

counties         pating 

counties 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arl^ansas 

California..., 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky... 
Louisiana... 
Maine 


6 

3 

24 

32 

5 

2 

5 

44 

U 

16 

12 

61 

18 

6 


175, 525 

12.643 

362. 625 

3,925,551 

25, 638 

809,411 

1,159.475 
441.815 
123,410 
279.133 
224,471 

1.126,772 
622, 773 
304,931 


Average 

'uonot  Total  funds                Largest  participating  county                         Smallest  participating  county 

partici- 
pants 

29  254  $372,000  Walker,  54,211  S'**"'' M'!^  ■      mi 

4210  4  294  240  4th  judicial  division,  6,690 2d  judicial  division,  1.772. 

15,105  2.'246.800  White,  32,745 L"^'        tnti 

261703  5,440,210  San  Diego,  1.033,011 ^'.'.''^^Jr^' 

5.'l27  207.900  Conejos,  8,428 J^i'fr' ?A  , i o  «« 

404  705  544,000  Hartforci,  689,555 Litchfield,  119  856. 

23l'895  5,957.800  Dade.  935.047 Franklin  6.576. 

10  04!  3,239.070  Floyd,  69,130 k°"^'  ,' cA 

11219  1,726,667  Kootenai,  29,556 ^'^I'S^' 

17  460  170,000  Williamson.  46,117 „?•>*■  ,■,?.'• 

18  706  241,500  Lawrence.  ^,564 „'"•.■'.%« 

18470  3.563,450  Pike,  68.264 **""'**•  V(ili 

34.600  1,553,500  Calcasieu,  145,475 ?*"",""*! »*'i2?- 

50  822  2,396,142  Aroostook,  106,064 Lincoln,  18.43/. 
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Stata 


Number       Popula-  Average 

of  partlcl-       tlon  of  populi- 

pating  partici-  tlon  of        Total  funds 

counties        paling  partici- 

countles  pants 


Largest  participating  county 


Smallest  participating  county 


Maryland 6 

Massachusetts 10 

Michigan 43 

Minnesota 26 

Mississippi 7 

Missouri 20 

Montana 3 

Nevada 1 

New  Jersey 5 

New  Mexico 12 

New  Yorl< 13 

North  Carolina 19 

North  Dal<ota 3 

Ohio 16 

Oklahoma 32 

Oregon ^ 

Pennsylvania 15 

Puerto  l?ico 8 

South  Carolina 2 

Tennessee - 22 

Texas 16 

Utah 15 

Virginia 9 

Washington 12 

West  Virginia 40 

Wisconsin 10 

Wyoming 2 


186,273  31,045  W13,850  Allegany,  84,169 Calvert,  15,826. 

4,154,421  415,442  19.451,550  Worcester,  583,228 Nantucket,  3,559. 

800,142  18,608  4,097,700  St.  Clair,  107,201 Keweenaw,  2,417. 

621.760  23,900  2,701,830  St.  Louis,  231,588 Cook,  3,377. 

199,110  28,444  1,002,500  Washington.  73,638 Greene,  8,366. 

283,596  14,179  2,238.800  Pemiscot,  38,095 Hicliory.  4  516. 

18,398  6,132  25,000  Parli,  13,168 Meagher.  Z,216. 

2,431  2,431  6,000  Lincoln,  2  431 Lincoln.  2,431. 

1,348,071  269,614  2,800,000  Essex.  923,545 Cape  May,  48,555. 

203,943  16,995  550,000  Valencia.  39,943 Guadalupe,  5,610. 

706,903  54,377  1,660.800  St.  Lawrence,  111,239 Hamilton,  4  267. 

407,299  140,593  1.480.200  Robeson,  89,102 Tyrrell,  4,520. 

30,782  10,260  597,800  Rolette,  10,641 Cavalier.  10,064. 

630.400  39.900  256.000  Scioto,  84,216 Noble,  10,982. 

5%,255  18.638  3,153.242  Muskogee,  61,866 Roger  Mills.  5.090. 

167.409  23,801  73,000  Coos,  54,955 Lake,  7,158. 

1.456,792  97,120  1.456,792  Luzerne,  346,972 Perry,  26,582. 

714,475  89.309  11,679,400  San  Juan.  451,658 Humacao,  33,381. 

71.913  35.957  180,000  Berkeley,  38,196 Chesterfield,  33,717. 

396,405  15,287  2,607,971  Greene,  42,163 Houston,  4,794. 

564,629  35,289  1,245,300  Hildalgo,  180,904 Kinney,  2,452. 

254,291  16.952  2.731,700  Utah,  106,991 Kane,  2,667. 

202.713  22,523  492,900  Tazewell,  44,791 Richmond,  6.375. 

397.334  33.111  4,717,380  Yakima,  145,112 San  Juan,  2,872. 

1,130,931  28,273  5,564,525  Cabell,  108,202 Doddridge,  6,970. 

218,010  21,801  474,750  Kenosha,  100,615 Florence.  3.437. 

16,504  8,251  120,000  Lincoln,  9,018 Uinta,  7,484. 


Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  need  a  program 
of  loans  to  imemployment  areas  nation- 
wide, we  also  need  very  desperately  an 
econonUc  development  program  designed 
for  use  and  implementation  in  our  ghetto 
areas.  If  we  do  not  have  such  a  pro- 
gram, we  will  not  be  able  to  significantly 
help  those  areas.  The  problems  of  our 
ghettos  are  unique  and  pressing.  They 
are  unlike  the  rural  areas  or  for  that 
matter  other  areas  of  the  city.  We  need 
a  program  of  economic  opportunity  spe- 
cifically designed  for  those  areas. 

Such  a  program  is  provided  for  under 
title  IV  of  the  EOA  amendments.  The 
program  has  been  assigned  to  the  Com- 
merce Department  because  it  is  my  feel- 
ing that  they  are  better  equipped  and 
able  to  handle  this  program  with  its  im- 
portant technical  assistance  purpose. 
SBA,  on  the  other  hand,  should  con- 
tinue Its  other  very  worthwhile  pro- 
grams: the  two  can  and  should  supple- 
ment one  another — they  do  not  compete. 

Support  for  title  IV  has  been  received 
from  the  Human  ResoLirces  Adminis- 
tration of  New  York  City  and  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  Business  and  Eco- 
nomic Development.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  I  include  the  let- 
ter I  have  received  from  AABED. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  maintain  this 
section  of  the  EOA  amendments. 

The  letter  follows: 

AMIKICAN  ASSOCIATIOK  FOR 

Business  and  Economic  Devd,opmint, 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  October  30, 1967. 
Hon.  William  A.  Sthcer, 
Raybum  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  Steiger:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the 
Poverty  Hearing^— Legislative  Recommenda- 
tions Report  presented  to  the  October  2&-28. 
1967  Hearings  on  Mexican-American  AfTalrs  at 
EI  Paso,  Texas. 

As  you  well  know,  over  1000  delegates  con- 
sidered to  be  experts  on  the  plight  of  the 
Mexican-American  In  the  ITnlted  States,  met 
with  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  and  several  cabinet  members 
to  recommended  solutions  to  numerous  socio- 
economic problems. 

In  order  to  reflect  the  "pulse  of  the  com- 
munity", the  delegates  were  mainly  (95%) 
Americans  of  Mexican  descent. 

The  enclosed  recommendation  No.   11  Is 


called  to  your  attention  so  that  you  may  be 
aware  of  the  significance  that  Title  IV  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  has  for  Mexican- 
Americans  who  desire  to  participate  in  and 
contribute  to  our  free  enterprise  democracy. 

It  is  indeed  encouraging  to  observe  that 
bi-partisan  support  In  both  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  has  approved  the 
continuance  of  Title  IV— EOA  and  addi- 
tionally called  for  the  programs  of  Title  IV 
to  be  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  through  grants  to  local  non-profit 
business  and  economic  development  orgamza- 
tlons. 

This  Is  an  admirable  example  of  how  our 
Congress  serves  the  will  and  needs  of  the 
people  and  not  the  monolithic  federal  bu- 
reaucracy who  decry  local  Initiative.  Legisla- 
tive support  for  EOA  Title  IV  Is  applauded 
by  the  4-5  million  Mexican-Americans  of  our 
nation  as  well  as  millions  of  entrepreneurs 
in  all  the  United  States. 

The   AABED   sincerely   desires   your   con- 
tinued support  for  EOA — Title  IV  as  approved 
by  the  Senate  of  the  90th  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

John  K.  Lopez, 

Treasurer. 

Poverty  Hearings — Legislative 
Recommendations 
(By  Cabinet  Committee  Hearings  on  Mexi- 
can-American Affairs,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  October 
26-28,  1967) 

Inter-Agency  Committee  on  .Mexican- 
American  Affairs:  Honorable  Vlncente  T. 
Xlmenes,  Chairman.  Commissioner  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission; 
Hon.  OrvlUe  L.  Freeman,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture; Hon.  W.  Wlllard  Wlru,  Secretary  of 
Labor:  Hon.  John  W.  Gardner,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  Hon.  Robert 
C.  Weaver,  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  Hon.  Sargent  Shrlver.  Director 
of  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
recommendation  no.  :  i 
"It  Is  recommended  that  legislation  be  en- 
acted that  continues  Title  IV  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act — Employment  and 
Investment  Incentives  and  that  the  Title  call 
for  local,  community  operated,  small  business 
assistance  programs  to  the  minority  and  dis- 
advantaged community." 

The  unanimous  decision  of  the  Report 
Committee  was  that  business  and  economic 
development  assistance  be  available  to  the 
4-5  million  Spanlsh-Burnamed  population  of 
the  nation  by  providing  resources  to  local, 
non-profit  organizations  to  serve  that  pop- 
ulation. 


The  existing  metliod  of  attempting  to  ren- 
der direct  service  through  federal  agencies 
was  severely  criticized  as  Ineffective  and  In- 
adequate. 

EXCERPTS  FROM  ADDRESS  ON 
HOUSE  FLOOR  ON  THE  OPENING 
DAY  OF  POVERTY  DEBATE 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
too  late  for  House  Democratic  leaders  to 
abandon  their  city  hall,  southern  strategy 
which  dooms  the  poverty  bill  to  torture 
and  mutilation  this  week  in  the  House. 

No  poverty  proposal,  including  the 
committee  bill  and  the  Republican  op- 
portunity crusade,  has  the  votes  to  pass 
the  House  today.  After  the  committee  bill 
is  maimed,  mutilated,  and  mangled,  the 
pitiful  end  product  may  pick  up  enough 
votes  to  pass,  but  that  Is  too  high  a  price 
for  the  poor  to  pay. 

Concerned  Americans  want  a  realistic 
program  to  help  the  less  fortunate  in  our 
midst  help  themselves.  They  do  not  think 
the  present  poverty  war  is  adequate,  nor 
do  I.  They  want  substantial,  realistic,  and 
meaningful  changes  in  the  program. 

The  committee  bill,  on  the  whole,  does 
nothing  but  tinker  with  the  present  pro- 
gram. The  one  major  exception,  where 
substantial  change  was  made,  amounts 
to  a  craven  capitulation  to  those  who 
oppose  the  concept  of  involving  the  poor 
in  helping  themselves.  Self-help,  self- 
involvement,  and  self -motivation  are 
critical  to  any  successful  program  to 
eliminate  poverty.  Innovation  does  not 
spring  forth  from  big  city  political  ma- 
chines in  the  North,  nor  will  meaningful 
measures  to  help  the  Negro  poor  emanate 
from  southern  city  halls. 

We  must  restore  the  independence  of 
community  action  boards.  Involve  State 
and  local  governments  as  partners  in 
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community  action,  and  eliminate  the  10 
nercent  local  cash  requirement.  We  must 
emphasize  meaningful,  productive  jobs 
In  private  enterprise,  not  deadend,  make- 
work  public  jobs. 

I  will  offer  a  package  proposal  on  the 
floor  to  reverse  the  regressive  Green 
amendment  adopted  in  committee. 
Whatever  else  the  House  does,  we  must 
not  stifle  the  spark  of  genius  in  commu- 
nity action  that  involves  the  poor  in  their 
ow-n  destinies.  It  will  be  an  uphill  fight. 
I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  won  unless 
there  is  a  strong  bipartisan  movement. 
I,  and  many  other  Republicans,  stand 
ready  to  cooperate  in  a  completely  bi- 
partisan way  to  accomplish  this  neces- 
sary change  in  the  committee  bill. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
PRODUCT   SAFETY 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  33, 
passed  this  House  today  by  an  over- 
whelming vote.  The  measure  establishes 
a  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety. 

As  the  resolution  so  clearly  states, 
every  American  has  the  right  to  be  pro- 
tected against  unreasonable  risk  of  bodily 
harm  from  products  purchased  on  the 
open  market.  The  need  for  legislation  to 
enforce  these  rights  is  brought  home  to 
us  with  frightening  frequency  by  dally 
accounts  of  Injuries  in  the  home  caused 
by  hazardous  goods. 

The  Commission,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
have  the  power  to  conduct  a  thorough 
and  meaningful  study  of  this  question. 
After  first  establishing  the  categories  of 
household  goods  which  might  present  an 
unreasonable  hazard  to  health  and  safe- 
ty, the  Commission  will  then  review  the 
extent  to  which  self-regulation  by  in- 
dustry presently  affords  protection  and 
the  scope  and  coverage  of  already  exist- 
ing Federal,  State,  and  local  laws  relat- 
ing to  consumer  protection.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  this  study  and  investigation, 
the  Commission  will  make  a  full  report 
to  both  the  President  and  Congress.  This 
report  will  contain  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the 
Commission,  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations for  such  legislation  as 
it  deems  appropriate. 

I  can  assure  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
will  await  the  report  of  this  Commission 
with  the  expectation  that  the  principles 
embodied  in  this  resolution,  and  my 
own  Identical  resolution.  House  Joint 
Resolution   869,  will  find  their  proper 

enunciation.  This  bill,  very  simply.  Is  a 

just  and  major  step  in  the  direction  of 

protecting  our  Nation's  consumers. 


LATIN  AMERICA'S  MILITARY 
EXPENDITURES 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man  from   Florida    [Mr.   Fascell],   is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  are  deeply  split  on 
the  issue  of  military  assistance  to  under- 
developed countries.  Nowhere  does  the 
issue  seeem  to  be  drawn  more  starkly 
than  in  Latin  America. 

But  I  would  ask :  Have  we  analyzed  the 
facts  and  are  we  debating  the  real  issue, 
or  what  we  have  chosen  to  say  Is  the 
Issue? 

Some  say  that  the  issue  is  an  "arms 
race." 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  Latin  America 
is  an  area  three  times  as  large  as  the 
United  States  and  with  as  many  people. 
What  is  it  spending  on  military  equip- 
ment? The  figures  are  not  too  precise 
but  it  is  estimated  that  Latin  America's 
total  annual  expenditure  for  military 
equipment  is  less  than  $150  million — 
about  the  same  as  the  annual  cost  of  the 
Chicago  police  department  and  about 
half  the  armual  cost  of  the  New  York 
Police  Department. 

Divide  that  up  among  all  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  and  it  involves  less 
than  $1  million  per  country  in  Central 
America,  several  millions  in  countries 
like  Colombia  and  Brazil. 
The  truth  is  that: 

First.  Defense  expenditures  as  a  per- 
centage of  budgets  have  dropped  50  per- 
cent In  the  last  20  years.  Only  10  percent 
of  these  defense  expenditures,  less  than 
SI 50  million  annually,  is  for  equipment. 
The  other  90  percent  is  for  civic  action, 
and  basic  educational  training,  military 
training  and  pay  and  allowance  of  forces, 
and  maintenance  of  equipment. 

Second.  Latin  American  defense  ex- 
penditures— except  for  Africa  south  of 
the  Sahara— are  the  lowest  In  the  world. 
Third.  Almost  all  of  the  active  naval 
vessels  of  the  destroyer  type  or  smaller  in 
the  Latin  American  navies  are  on  loan 
from  the  United  States  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica has  not  spent  significant  sums  on 
naval  equipment. 

I,  for  one,  consider  that  quite  a  good 
record.  I  wish  that  I  could  say  that  it 
would  have  been  possible  for  us  to  have 
reduced  our  military  budget  50  percent 
since  World  War  U. 

There  are  other  significant  facts  that 
should  be  brought  out: 

In  the  last  6  years  alone  the  number 
of  fighter  squadrons  in  Latin  America 
has  been  reduced  from  29  to  19.  an  ap- 
parently sizable  reduction  In  fighter 
strength.  And  I  am  told  that  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  Latin  American  govern- 
ments in  seeking  more  modem  planes  at 
this  time  is  to  phase  out  additional 
squadrons  and  cut  operating  costs.  Many 
of  the  aircraft  they  now  have  on  hand 
cost  more  to  operate  than  the  ones  they 
want  to  buy  from  us. 

I  am  told  that  if  the  Latin  Americans 
buy  more  modem  equipment  from  us  it 
will  lead  to  armed  clashes.  What  is  the 
record?  There  were  absurd  arms  races 
in  Latin  America  until  World  War  n  as 
the  European  nations,  with  the  missions 
they  maintained  in  Latin  America,  tried 
to  promote  arms  sales  and  otherwise 
transport  European  rivalries  to  South 
America.  But  what  has  the  record  been 
since  World  War  H? 
There  has  been  no  significant  incident 


between  Latin  American  coimtrles  since 
1942  that  the  inter -American  peace- 
keeping machinery  has  not  promptly 
handled.  There  has  been  no  arms  race, 
and  there  will  not  be  one  if  Europe  will 
cooperate. 

Quite  the  contrary,  there  has  been  a 
significant  reduction  in  the  proportion  of 
budgets  going  to  arms  and  a  reduction  in 
arms. 

In  the  face  of  this  record,  how  can  this 
Congress  speak  of  an  anns  race  or 
increasing  arms  expenditures?  I  agree 
that  the  administration  has  not  made  its 
case,  but  this  is  no  excuse  for  the  failure 
of  the  Congress  to  determine  the  facts. 
I  do  not  believe  that  an  arms  race  is  the 
issue. 

Is  the  sale  of  jet  aircraft  the  Issue?  A 
Member  of  the  other  Chamber  has  said 
in  emotional  terms  that  the  willingness 
of  the  United  States  to  permit  Its  manu- 
facturers to  offer  jet  aircraft  in  Latin 
America  is  a  sordid  business. 

How  do  the  Latin  Americans  see  this 
problem?  Each  of  the  large  South  Amer- 
ican countries  maintains  a  squadron  or 
two  of  jet  fighter  planes.  They  feel  that 
they  need  these  planes  to  provide  support 
to  ground  troops  for  Insurgency  situa- 
tions. Surely  no  one  will  deny,  in  the  face 
of  the  news  over  the  last  months,  that  in- 
surgency is  a  fact  in  Latin  America.  What 
does  a  country  do  that  wants  a  few 
fighter  planes  that  can  be  maintained?  It 
buys  what  is  on  the  market.  What  I  am 
told  is  that  the  F-5  Is  the  best  and  most 
econonaic  fighter  we  have  to  fill  the  needs 
of  several  Latin  American  countries. 

What  is  the  F-5?  It  was  developed  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  use  in  less 
developed  countries.  It  files  about  200 
miles  per  hour  faster  than  the  Jet  planes 
the  Latin  American  countries  now  have. 
It  is  more  modern.  It  does  cost  money. 
But  I  fail  to  see  how  anyone  can  compare 
it  with  a  French  Mirage  which  files  twice 
as  fast  as  an  F-5  and  costs  twice  as  much 
to  buy  and  operate.  If  costs  are  to  be  kept 
down,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  substan- 
tial difference  between  a  squadron  which 
costs  $15  to  $20  million  and  one  that  costs 
$35  to  $40  million.  And  it  seems  to  me  that 
being  willing  to  see  Latin  America  buy 
the  lower  cost  squadron  and  opposing  the 
more  expensive  one  is  a  policy  of  re- 
straint. 

I  must  be  very  frank  In  saying  that  for 
all  the  furor  that  has  been  raised  about 
the  F-5  versus  the  Mirage,  or  any  other 
aircraft,  I  do  not  think  that  Is  the  Issue. 
Some  say  the  issue  Is  that  resources 
that  could  be  spent  on  economic  devel- 
opment are  being  diverted  to  military 
purposes.  Any  expenditures  for  military 
purposes  are  a  diversion  of  resources.  I 
would  indeed  be  happy  if  this  coimtry 
could  spend  all  of  its  resources  for  peace- 
ful purposes.  It  is  lamentable  that  the 
Defense  budget  of  the  United  States  ex- 
ceeds the  total  annual  gross  national 
product  of  all  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  combined.  But  we  do  not  live 
in  a  peaceful  world.  We  have  not  learned 
to  live  with  one  another.  So  each  coun- 
try maintains  the  forces  It  considers 
necessary.  This  is  also  true  In  Latin 
America.  But  as  I  have  already  pointed 
out.  Latin  America  has  a  better  record 
than  any  other  area  of  the  world.  More- 
over, Latin  America  is  the  only  area  in 
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the  world  that  has  established  a  nuclear- 
free  zone.  Although  there  may  be  a  few 
specific  cases  where  expenditures  for 
miUtary  equipment  could  be  trimmed,  I 
am  not  persuaded  that  the  alleged  di- 
version of  resources  is  the  issue. 

This  House  should  understand  clearly 
that  the  issue  is  one  far  exceeding  the 
points  I  have  discussed  above — although 
they  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  real 
issue. 

The  real  Issue  Is  a  political  one.  What 
is  really  being  discussed  in  the  U.S.  press 
and  in  this  Congress  is  the  influence  of 
the  military  in  the  politics  of  Latin 
America. 

Does  the  military  have  an  undue  in- 
fluence in  the  political  affairs  of  Latin 
America?  It  is  undoubted  that  it  has  an 
influence.  In  fact,  it  is  undoubted  that 
this  Congress  is  influenced  by  military 
opinion.  But  the  question  is :  EX)es  it  have 
an  undue  influence? 

So  we  should  look  at  the  record.  And 
if  we  look  at  the  record,  we  see  that  every 
government  in  Latin  America — except 
Cuba,  Argentina,  and  Haiti — is  operating 
in  accordance  with  a  constitutional  man- 
date. We  may  think  some  of  these  gov- 
ernments are  too  far  to  the  left  and  we 
may  regard  some  as  too  far  to  the  right, 
and  we  may  question  whether  a  duly 
elected  constitutional  government  meets 
all  of  the  standards  of  democracy.  But 
even  as  we  question,  we  must  also  ask — 
is  there  any  other  region  in  the  world 
that  Is  doing  better  than  Latin  America 
is  in  trying  to  resolve  its  differences 
peacefully?  Is  It  Africa?  Is  it  Asia?  Is  it 
Europe? 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  any  reasonable  stand- 
ard, the  Latin  Americans  have  a  good 
record.  If  we  can  cooperate  with  them 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  be 
patient,  the  record  can  be  even  better. 

How  do  we  cooperate?  Do  we  do  it  by 
putting  out  ultimatimis  that  all  loans 
will  be  cut  out  unless  the  Latin  Ameri- 
cans knuckle  under  to  our  determination 
of  their  requirements?  The  United  States 
would  never  accept  such  a  condition.  And 
yet  some  of  us  would  try  to  impose  it  on 
our  friends. 

Do  we  achieve  our  objective  by  such 
invectives  as  calling  Latin  American  of- 
ficers "tin-pot  flyboys?"  After  all,  these 
people  are  human.  These  "tin-pot  fly- 
boys"  were  trained  in  the  United  States. 
These  men,  like  many  of  our  own  pilots, 
may  someday  be  asked  to  risk  their  lives 
for  their  countries.  They  are  comrades 
of  our  own  Air  Force  ofBcers.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  demean  ourselves  when  we 
act  like  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  no  back  seat  to 
anyone  in  favoring  reform  in  Latin 
America.  But  I  do  not  believe  you  get  it 
with  threats,  with  Invectives,  but  with 
patience  and  compromise.  Politics  is  the 
art  of  the  possible.  Hardline,  uncom- 
promising positions  will  not  get  us  there. 
Simply  stated,  we  must  negotiate,  and 
our  negotiators  must  have  the  flexibility 
provided  by  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
a  reasonable  level  of  military  sisslstance. 
Otherwise,  there  will  be  no  negotiation 
and  no  possibility  for  reasonable  reform. 
We  will  abdicate  our  responsibility  and 
help  defeat  the  very  purposes  we  seek  to 
achieve. 


My  recommendation  to  this  House  is 
that  we  stop  bombing  Latin  America 
with  ultimatums  and  let  the  President 
negotiate. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gonzalez], 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  because  the  gentle- 
man has  made  some  veiy  important 
points  in  a  most  eloquent  manner  with 
reference  to  this  particular  problem. 

There  has  been,  as  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  said,  some 
preoccupation  with  the  thought  that 
some  of  these  nations  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  purchasing  arms  and  weapons 
from  European  coimtries  is  not  proper, 
and  that  we  ought  to  reduce  our  aid  to 
them  in  accordance  with  the  amounts  of 
weapons  and  arms  which  they  are  pur- 
chasing from  those  foreign  governments 
by  a  like  amount  from  the  foreign  aid 
program. 

But  I  think  there  is  another  most 
significant  matter  which  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  has  said, 
and  that  is  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  certain 
segments  of  our  society  to  make  casual 
and  hostile  remarks  about  these  people, 
people  who  are  not  entitled  to  be  the 
recipients  of  this  kind  of  treatment  and 
any  such  actions  which  engender  their 
hostility  should  be  dispelled. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  conclude  my  re- 
marks as  I  began  by  again  compliment- 
ing the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  for  his  very  im- 
portant contribution  in  this  area. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  for  his  comments 
and  for  his  contribution,  and  especially 
in  view  of  his  particular  experience  with 
reference  to  this  subject.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  put  his  finger  upon  the  very 
point  involved  here,  which  is  the  human 
point,  as  well  as  the  political  point.  As 
all  of  us  have  recognized  and  have  under- 
stood the  fact  that  these  Latin  American 
countries  are  sovereign  ajid  independent 
countries.  This  has  been  in  large  part  the 
approach  which  has  been  necessary  for 
several  reasons : 

Because  of  internal  secuiity  reasons, 
and  because  of  external  security  reasons, 
both  hemispheric  and  othenvise.  And  it 
is  just  unrealistic  for  us  to  take  a  posi- 
tion that  they  should  not  have  those 
military  establishments,  and  it  is  just  not 
reasonable  for  us  to  say  that  they  should 
not  in  a  reasonable  degree  have  modern 
equipment;  because  of  human  nature  be- 
ing what  it  is  they  are  going  to  demand  it 
and  seek  to  obtain  It  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, and  for  us  to  turn  our  backs  on 
them  now  and  say  "You  ought  not  to  be 
using  your  money  for  this,  but  you  should 
be  using  all  your  money  for  plowshares 
or  for  building  harbors  or  roads."  There 
Is  no  need  for  that,  it  is  not  realistic.  We 
need  to  be  doing  all  these  things  that  we 
are  doing  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
In  order  to  Improve  the  economic  and  so- 
cial   and    political    situation    of    Latin 


American  countries,  but  at  the  same  time 
within  a  reasonable  degree  we  need  these 
modem  small  military  establishments 
which  are  in  consonance  with  the  needs 
of  their  country  and  the  needs  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  I  might  add  in 
consonance  with  the  needs  of  the  United 
States,  also. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  also  like  to  join  with  my  colleague 
from  Texas  In  commending  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  on  his  very  splendid 
remarks  today.  I  believe  they  are  very 
timely.  I  will  have  to  admit  that  the 
gentleman  brought  up  some  points  today 
that  I  certainly  was  not  familiar  with. 
I  was  not  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
the  Latin  American  countries,  since 
World  War  n,  have  reduced  their  mili- 
tary expenditures,  and  their  military 
forces. 

I  And  there  is  a  tendency  not  to  learn 
about  countries  that  do  not  give  us  any 
trouble.  The  Latin  American  countries 
certainly  have  been  our  friends.  I  have 
a  tendency — and  I  am  sure  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  a  tendency— to 
overlook  our  friends  sometimes,  and 
really  not  to  look  at  their  problems.  The 
gentleman  certainly  has  pointed  out  some 
facts  that  the  whole  Congress  and  the 
people  of  this  country  should  be  in- 
terested in.  Again  I  commend  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments.  I  might  say  that  here 
again  he  has  put  his  finger  on  a  very 
important  point.  We  are  talking  now 
about  Latin  America,  our  friends  who 
have  supported  us  and  who  continue  to 
support  us.  The  ties  between  North  and 
South  America  are  the  bulwark,  as  in- 
deed the  whole  Western  Hemisphere  Is 
the  bulwark,  of  the  free  world.  That  is 
why  we  ought  to  look  at  this  as  giving 
us  the  opportunity  for  closer  ties  with 
Latin  America.  We  have  done  so  much 
together  in  order  to  improve  the  condi- 
tions in  Latin  America  that  we  ought  not 
be  blinded  by  such  an  unrealistic  ap- 
proach, and  we  should  not  take  away 
their  military  establishment  or  relegate 
them  to  such  a  point  as  that  In  terms 
of  equipment,  manpower,  and  moderni- 
zation, just  so  that  they  will  not  be  able 
to  fight  each  other  or  get  mad  at  each 
other,  or  have  an  arms  race;  that  Is  not 
the  way  to  solve  that  problem,  we  solve  It 
by  the  educational  process,  by  training 
programs  combined  with  their  social, 
economic,  and  political  improvements 
through  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and 
other  equal  programs.  And  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  made  a 
very  good  point. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


CREATION     OF     A     SPECIAL     COM- 
MITTEE   ON    CAPTIVE    NATIONS 

NEEDED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bray]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 


Novernber  6,  1967 
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Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most  ap- 
propriate birthday  gift  that  this  Con- 
gress can  offer  Moscow,  on  the  occasion 
of  its  50th  anniversary  of  the  Russian 
Bolshevik  revolution,  is  the  creation  of  a 
Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions. This  action  is  long  overdue.  Not 
only  the  Russian  Bolshevik  50th,  but 
also  the  numerous  50th  anniversaries  of 
the  Independence  of  the  Ukraine,  Lith- 
uania. Estonia,  Armenia,  and  others  now 
held  captive  in  the  Soviet  Union  ser%'e  as 
an  excellent  occasion  for  us  to  seize  the 
initiate  in  this  vital  respect. 

The  Russian  Bolshevik  50th  is  no 
birthday  for  the  captive  non-Russian  na- 
tions in  the  U.S.S.R.  November  7  is  a  day 
of  tragedy  and  mourning  for  them.  In 
our  day,  these  captive  non-Russian  na- 
tions are  a  key  to  world  peace,  to  the  end 
of  the  cold  war,  and  to  the  advance  of 
freedom. 

There  has  never  been  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  position  of  these  captive 
countries  from  the  viewpoint  of  Ameri- 
can national  interests.  This  alone  more 
than  justifies  a  Special  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations.  Throughout  the  1967 
Captive  Nations  Week  this  and  other  im- 
portant themes  were  registered  about  the 
country,  and  I  place  the  following  mate- 
rial in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Proclamation  bt  the   Mayor   of  the   Citt 

OF  Rochester,  N.T. 
By  These  Presents,  Greetings: 

Whereas,  There  exist  today  more  than  a 
dozen  nations  whose  people  have  seen  their 
national  and  cultural  Integrity  dissolved  by 
oppressive  rulers  selected  for  them,  not  by 
them,  by  the  masters  ol  the  Kremlin;  and 

Whereas.  It  is  vital  to  the  security  of  free 
men  everywhere  that  the  desire  for  liberty 
and  independence  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple of  these  captive  nations  be  nurtured 
and  strengthened  by  all  honorable  means; 
and 

Whereas.  There  are  In  Rochester  many 
residents  with  close  personal  and  family 
ties  with  the  peoples  of  Europe,  Asia  and 
Latin  America  who  feel  the  heavy  hand  of 
Communist  dictatorship,  a  hand  which  offers 
social  Justice  and  equality  but  delivers  the 
chains  of  bondage;    and 

Whereas,  The  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  have  proclaimed  the 
Third  week  of  July,  1967,  as  Captive  Na- 
tions Week, 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Prank  T.  Lamb,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Rochester,  New  York,  do  here- 
by proclaim  the  week  of  July  16-22,  1967.  as 
Captive  Nations  We€k  in  the  City  of  Roches- 
ter and  urge  all  residents  of  the  City  to  ob- 
serve the  occasion  by  strengthening  their 
understanding  of  the  basic  rights  which 
make  all  men  free. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  to  be  afllxed  the  Seal 
of  the  City  of  Rochester,  at  the  City  Hall 
on  this  14th  day  of  July  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord   1967. 

Prank  T.  Lamb, 
Mayor,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Review:    Chicago,  III.,  Captive  Nations' 
Week  Observance.  1966 

The  Captive  Nations'  Week  Observance  In 
Chicago  was  started  by  Mayor  Richard  J. 
Daley's  signed  proclamation,  asking  the  Chi- 
cago residents  not  to  forget  captive  nations 
under  the  Communist  regime.  In  his  procla- 
ma'pon  the  Mayor  asked  not  to  deny  all  pos- 
sible support  towards  observance  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations*  Week  on  July  16. 

Vlktors  Viksnins.  Captive  Nations'  Com- 
mittee Chairman,  presented  a  certificate  of 
merit  and  esteem  to  Chicago's    mayor,  ex- 


pressing  gratitude   for   the   support,   which 
they  have  always  received  In  Chicago. 

On  the  evening  of  July  6.  1966,  a  Captive 
Nations'  Week  press  conference  was  held  at 
the  Conrad  Hilton  hotel.  The  speakers  were: 
Prank  T.  T.  Sla,  Consul  General  of  China; 
Dr.  Petras  Dauzvardls,  Consular  General  of 
Uthuania.  and  Chicago  Mayor's  Office  Direc- 
tor of  Special  Events,  Col.  Jack  Rellly.  The 
conference  was  led  by  radio  and  TV  com- 
mentator Slg  Sakowlcz.  One  of  the  press  con- 
ference participants  was  Mr.  Janls  Grlgalls. 
a  recent  refugee  from  an  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
try— Latvia. 

The  Captive  Nations'  parade  was  led  by 
the  motto:  "Freedom  and  Independence  for 
All  Nations"  and  "Salute  to  Servicemen 
Fighting  for  Freedom."  Honorary  guests  In 
the  parade  were  the  wounded  in  Viet  Nam 
battlefields.  Following  them  were  Chicago's 
Mayor  Richard  J.  Daly:  Major  Raymond  Cas- 
teei,  representing  the  United  States  Army: 
and  Vlktors  Viksnins,  Captive  Nations'  Week 
Chairman,  followed  by  committee  members 
The  units  participating  In  the  parade  were 
as  follows; 

American  Legion,  U.S.  Navy  Band,  Cos- 
sacks. Latvia,  Slovakia.  Cuba,  Germany,  Chi- 
cago nre  Department.  Serbia,  Armenia,  Es- 
tonia, Byelorussia,  P.  J.  CuUerton  Drum  & 
Bugle  Corps,  Hungaria.  Bulgaria,  Chinese 
Drum  &  Bugle  Corps,  Poland,  Shannon 
Rovers  Pipe  Band,  Lithuania,  Chicago  Lawn 
Moose  Post,  Korea.  Hornets  Drum  &  Bugle 
Corps,  Croatia.  Albania,  Ukraine  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The  parade  was  concluded  in  Grant  Park 
with  a  special  program.  The  speakers  were: 
Dr.  Lev  Dobrlansky.  National  Chairman  of 
Captive  Nations  Committee.  Washington; 
Joseph  C.  Murphy,  American  Legion  Depart- 
ment Commander:  and  Senator  Paul  H. 
Douglas.  The  statement  by  Hon.  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  was  read.  Messages  were  received  from 
Illinois  Governor  Otto  Kerner,  Senator 
Everett  M.  Dlrksen.  and  Congressmen  E. 
Derwlnski  and  D.  Rostenkowski. 

The  Captive  Nations'  observance  In  Chi- 
cago turned  out  well;  gratitude  is  due  to  all 
who  contributed  to  the  fine  results.  Our 
achievements  were  also  evaluated  by  the 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee,  whose 
chairman  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky  sent  the 
follovrtng  letter  to  mayor  Richard  J.  Daley: 
"By  all  evidence  your  observance  sur- 
passed all  others,  and  in  behalf  of  this  com- 
mittee and  certainly  the  suppressed  voices 
of  mUllons  In  the  Red  Empire,  I  heartily 
congratulate  you  for  your  remarkable  and 
outstanding  leadership  in  this  annual  event. 
We  look  forward  to  the  fitting  occasion  when 
our  tangible  recognition  of  your  magnificent 
endeavors   can  be  made." 

A  large  share  of  our  gratitude  belongs  to 
Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley,  and  Col.  Jack  Rellly, 
Director  of  Special  Events,  for  the  great  sup- 
port and  the  good  advice  In  organizing  the 
Captive   Nations'  parade  and  program. 

In  closing  this  review.  I  wish  to  express 
sincere   thanks   to   all   committee   members, 
and  all  nationality  groups  participating  in 
the  parade  and  program. 
Sincerely, 

ViKTORS  Viksnins. 

General  Chairman. 


Headquarters,  U.S.  Militart  As- 
sistance Command,  Oftice  of 
THE  Commander. 

Vietnam. 
Mr.  ViKTORS  Viksnins. 
Chairman.  Capttre  Nations  Committee, 
Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Mr.  Viksnins:  Thank  you  for  your 
25  July  letter.  Informing  me  of  your  Annual 
Captive  Nations  Observance  and  for  the  res- 
olution expressing  support  of  the  men  here 
in  Vietnam. 

The  support  of  those  at  home  Is  an  Indis- 
pensable element  In  our  effort  to  ensure  that 


the  people  of  this  nation  can  determine  their 
future  without  fear  of  intimidation.  It  la  par- 
ticularly inspiring  when  such  expressions  of 
support  come  from  those  who  have  made 
personal  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

A  parade  such  as  you  held  on  your  Captive 
Nations  Day  portrays  the  patriotic  spirit  of 
those  who  participated  and  provides  public 
awareness  of  this  much  needed  support.  We 
deeply  appreciate  these  demonstrations  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Your  resolution  will  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  troops  through  notice  In  our 
command-wide  newspaper. 

On  behalf  of  all   the  serrtcemen  of  this 
command,  I  extend  my  heartfelt  thanks  to 
you  and  the  members  of  the  Chicago  Captive 
Nations  Week  Committee. 
Sincerely, 

W.  C.  Westmoreland, 
General.   US.  Army,  Commanding. 

Commanding  Officer. 

Naval  Hospital. 
Great  Lakes,  III..  July  19,  1967. 

Mr.  ViKTORS  VnCSNINS, 

Chairman.  Captive   Nations  Committee, 
Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Mb  Viksnins:  On  behalf  of  the  staff 
and  patients  at  this  Hospital  I  wish  to  thank 
you  so  very  much  for  including  some  of  our 
patients  In  the  Captive  Nations  Parade  held 
on  July  15.  1967. 

Those  of  us  who  work  In  a  Hospital  realize 
that  keeping  morale  high  is  as  Important  as 
the  medical  care  which  Is  administered.  When 
the  patients  are  aware  that  others  are  con- 
cerned for  their  welfare,  this  In  Itself  is  a 
"morale  booster  ". 

The  patients  felt  honored  that  the  Captive 
Nations  Committee  should  have  remembered 
them  for  such  an  important  occasion.  They 
also  enjoyed  the  luncheon  afterwards  at  the 
Conrad  Hilton. 

Again,  thank  you  so  much  for  your  con- 
tinued Interest  in  our  Hospital. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Albrittain, 
Rear   Admiral.  MC,    USN.   Commanding 
Officer. 

(Prom  the  Wanderer,  Aug.  17,  1967] 
Captive  Nations 
Catholic  War  Veterans, 

Rego  Park,  N.Y. 
Editor,  The  Wanderer: 

Last  week  our  Nation  observed  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  For  a  number  of  years,  by  resolu- 
tion of  Congress,  each  year  in  July  we  com- 
memorate Captive  Nations  Week — commemo- 
rate, not  celebrate,  for  it  Is  a  solemn,  not  a 
happy  occasion.  Under  the  resolution,  the 
President  issues  an  annual  proclamation 
designating  the  week  of  commemoration.  At 
first  the  Presidential  proclamations  were  spe- 
cific about  the  reasons  for  the  observance. 
i.e..  the  holding  In  bondage  by  Communist 
Russia  of  a  whole  group  of  Eastern  and  Cen- 
tral European  nations  whose  nearly  two 
hundred  million  peoples  are  unwilling  slaves 
of  the  Red  bosses  in  the  KrenUln. 

However,  over  the  years,  as  voices  of  those 
who  would  accommodate  Red  butchers,  and 
tones  singing  of  mellowing  Communists  grew 
louder  in  the  Land,  the  Presidential  procla- 
mations— both  Republican  and  Democratic 
Presidents — became  more  watery  and  spirit- 
less The  names  of  the  captive  nations  used 
to  be  Included  in  the  proclaxnatlons.  Gradu- 
ally this  was  dropped  until  two  years  ago 
the  President  managed  to  proclaim  Captive 
Nations  Week  without  even  mentioning  So- 
viet Russia  or  Communism;  and  last  year  our 
Vice  President  found  himself  unable  to  at- 
tend a  Captive  Nations  Week  dinner  but 
somehow  managed  to  show  up  the  next  eve- 
ning at  a  party  In  the  embassy  of  the  Red 
bosses  of  Poland  whose  people  are  among  the 
captives  of  the  Communists. 

The  purpose  of  Captive  NaUona  Week  In 
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the  United  States  was  to  let  the  peoples  of 
Kastern  European  nations  swallowed  by  the 
Red  beast — the  peoples  who  have  been  so 
rightly  described  as  our  secret  allies  In  the 
war  between  freedom  and  slavery — to  let 
them  know  that  Americans  did  not  regard 
their  enslavement  as  permanent  and  devoutly 
hoped  for  their  liberation  from  the  Red  Yoke. 
Regardless  of  the  attitude  of  official  Washing- 
ton, we  would  do  well  to  commemorate  Cap- 
tlvB  Nations  week  all  year  round  and  to  re- 
member, as  we  pray  for  the  liberation  of 
these  nations'  peoples,  that  "there,  but  for 
the  grace  of  God,  go  I." 

TU>    BXTDZIMSKJ, 

Americaniam  Chairman. 


[Prom  the  Truth-Porum,  August  1967] 

L.  B.  J.  AND  Dean  Rusk  Aid  Soviet  Aims 
(By  Edward  L.  Delaney) 

President  Johnson's  annual  proclamation 
of  Captive  Nations  Week,  1967,  followed  the 
pattern  and  Innocuous  phrasing  of  his  previ- 
ous apologies  to  the  Soviet,  In  this  connec- 
tion. A  Joint  resolution  of  Congress,  July 
17.  1959.  authorized  and  Instructed  the 
President  to  designate  the  third  week  In  July 
of  each  year  as  "Captive  Nations  Week"  and 
to  continue  this  observance  until  freedom 
and  Independence  Is  given  all  peoples  and 
nations  presently  under  Sovlet-communlst 
subjugation. 

The  first  such  proclamation,  over  the  sig- 
natures of  Dwlght  Elsenhower  and  Christian 
Herter,  Secretary  of  State,  July  17,  1959,  re- 
fers specifically  "to  the  plight  of  the  Soviet- 
dominated  nations"  and  urges  our  people  to 
"support"  the  Just  aspirations  of  those  peo- 
ple for  their  Independence.  But  President 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  apparently  followed 
the  policy  so  earnestly  advocated  by  Walt  W. 
Rostow,  l.e — "we  must  do  nothing  to  em- 
barrass the  Soviet." 

Many  members  of  Congress  carefully 
avoided  mentioning  the  utterly  asinine  tenor 
of  LBJ's  "Captive  Nations"  proclamation. 
It  conveys  the  Impression  that  the  peoples 
In  the  several  nations  presently  held  "cap- 
tive" may  be  In  that  plight  becaxose  they 
wish  to  be  under  communist  serfdom.  The 
President  and  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk, 
studiously  omit  reference  to  the  "captor"  of 
the  several  little  and  some  large  nations 
presently  held  as  virtual  prisoners  of  the 
Soviet  or  communist  regimes  that  have  been 
Imposed  on  them. 

By  contrast,  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
proclamation  of  Ohio's  Gov.  James  A.  Rhodes, 
names  26  nations  presently  "Communist 
dominated  and  oppressed."  Obviously  he  did 
not  "clear"  his  proclamation  with  the  White 
House  tenant  or  Dean  Rusk  or  he  would 
not  have  been  guilty  of  such  discourtesy  to 
the  Soviet  and  their  satellite  slave  states. 

By  coincidence — as  noted  elsewhere  In  this 
Issue,  Soviet  Premier  Kosygln  stated  before 
the  General  Assembly  that  the  Soviet  Union 
respects  the  wishes  of  all  peoples  for  their 
"self  determination"  and  freedom. 

It  would  appear  to  be  an  Insult  to  the 
natal  common  sense  of  the  American  people 
to  be  told  by  Kosygln — and  his  statement 
given  the  tacit  approval  of  our  State  De- 
partment and  the  Johnson  administration — 
that  Soviet-communism  does  not  Impose  its 
oppressive  blight  on  smaller  nations.  On  the 
contrary,  according  to  Kosygln,  the  Kremlin 
caliphs  want  all  peoples  to  enjoy  self-deter- 
mination. Moscow  style. 

Dean  Rusk  and  the  President  should  re- 
view Public  Law  8e-90,  which  Initiated  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week.  It  states.  In  part:  "Where- 
as the  Imperialistic  and  aggressive  policies 
of  Communist  Russia  have  led,  through 
direct  and  indirect  aggression  to  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  national  Independence  of  Poland. 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia.  White  Ruthenla,  Estonia,  Ru- 
mania, East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  mainland 
China,     Armenia,     Georgia,     North     Korea, 


Albania,   Idel-Ural,   Turkestan.  North  Viet- 
nam and  others,  and " 

Of  course  Dean  Rusk  and  the  pro-Soviet 
coterie  In  the  State  Department  would  re- 
gard that  as  indelicate  to  mention — when 
they  are  "building  bridges  to  the  east."  But 
so  far  none  of  the  captive  peoples  cross  over 
from  serfdom  to  freedom  on  those  "bridges." 
Small  wonder  that  an  Increasing  jjercentage 
of  our  people  are  urging  a  purging  of  the 
State  Department.  And  perhaps  next  year 
that  purging  will  make  a  change  In  the  White 
House  Tenant. 

[From  the  New  England  Committee  for 
Captive  Nations] 

Captive  Nations  Week  in  Boston 

(By  O.  Szczudluk) 

Boston,  Mass. — This  year's  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  was  observed  here  by  Informing 
the  public,  through  newspapers  and  radio, 
about  the  captive  nations.  Governor  John 
A.  Volpe  and  Mayor  John  P.  Collins  of  Boston 
enhanced  the  observance  by  Issuing  proc- 
lamations designating  the  week  of  July  16-22 
as  "Captive  Nations  Week"  In  Massachusetts 
and  Boston  respectively.  The  official  signing 
of  proclamations  was  witnessed  by  delega- 
tions representing  the  New  £lngland  Com- 
mittee for  Captive  Nations  and  Included  rep- 
resentatives of  American.  Armenian,  Ukrain- 
ian, Latvian,  Lithuanian  and  Hungarian  or- 
ganizations. 

Each  major  dally  and  radio  station  in  the 
State  received  a  press  release,  together  with 
copies  of  the  official  proclamations.  These 
newspapers  commented  on  the  observance: 
The  Boston  Herald  Traveler.  Boston  Record 
American,  The  Standard  Times  (New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.),  Manchester  Union  Leader  (Man- 
chester, N.  H.),  Morning  Sentinel  (WatervUle, 
Maine),  Halrenlk  Weekly  (Boston,  Mass.). 

The  Boston  Herald  of  July  19.  1967,  car- 
ried a  letter  by  James  H.  Tashjlan,  Chairman 
of  the  NECCN.  urging  concrete  efforts  In 
support  of  freedom  for  captive  nations,  such 
as  expwslng  the  fraudulent  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  and  urging  the 
UJ^.  to  Investigate  Russian  Communist  ag- 
gression against  and  demanding  free  elections 
in  captive  countries. 

The  Boston  Herald  of  July  6,  1967,  car- 
ried an  Interesting  article,  written  by  Ted 
Lewis.  The  nationally  syndicated  columnist, 
citing  an  Interview  with  Prof.  Lev  E.  Dob- 
rlansky.  Chairman  of  the  National  Captive 
Nations  Committee,  chlded  the  Administra- 
tion for  paying  only  a  "lip  service  to  the 
cause  of  freedom"  In  captive  countries.  The 
article  was  entitled,  "Captive  Nations  Get  Lip 
Service." 

The  New  England  Committee  for  Captive 
Nations  sponsored  this  year's  observance.  In 
cooperation  with  several  other  civic  or- 
ganizations. The  Committee  is  headed  by 
Dr.  James  H.  Tashjlan  as  Chairman  and 
Orest  Szczudluk  as  Executive  Secretary. 

ACTION  ON  SPECIAL  COMMriTEE 

In  separate  letters,  25  New  England  Con- 
gressmen were  urged  to  Initiate  action  in 
the  House  Rules  Committee  on  p>ending  legis- 
lation and  to  vote  for  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  Special  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations  In  Congress.  So  far,  favorable  answers 
were  received  from  Speaker  McCormack  and 
Congressmen  O'Neill,  Phllbln,  Burke,  Cleve- 
land, St.  Onge,  Conte. 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  31,  1967. 


[Prom  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler,  July  19, 
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Captive  Nations  Week 

Boston. 
To  the  Herald  Travbxer  Editor  : 

The  week  of  July  16-22  Is  observed  as  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  In  this  country.  The  ob- 
servances of  Captive  Nations  Week  have  been 
vltuperatlvely   condemned   by   Communists 


because  they  spread  the  truth  about  Com- 
munist aggressions. 

The  1967  Captive  Nations  Week  provides 
Immense  opportunities  for  advancing  the 
cause  of  captive  nations  by : 

Exposing  the  fraudulent  60th  anniversary 
of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution.  The  national 
revolutions  of  the  captive  non-Russian  na- 
tions were.  Indeed,  the  genuine  revolutions, 
because  they  expressed  the  principle  of  free- 
dom, national  self-determination  and  sover- 
eign equality  of  all  nations.  The  Bolshevik 
revolution  brought  aggression   and  slavery. 

Urging  the  United  Nations  to  investigate 
Russian  Communist  aggression  in  Armenia, 
Ukraine,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Estonia,  Georgia, 
and  other  captive  nations. 

Challenging  Communist  dictators  on  free 
elections,  as  they  were  once  promised.  In 
Hungary,  Poland,  Rumania,  Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria,  and  East  Germany. 

James  H.  Tashjian, 
Chairman,  New  England  Committee  /or 
Captive  Nations. 


Thyno   Plays   U.S.   Apathy   .\r   Captive 
Nations  Rites 

Ashland. — The  eighth  annual  Captive  Na- 
tions Rally  was  held  yesterday  at  Captive 
Nations  Cemetery  here  with  Brig.  Gen,  Har- 
rison Thyng  USAF  (ret.)  of  PlttsQeld,  and 
Josef  Mlot-Mroz  of  Salem.  Mass.,  president 
of  the  Anti-Communist  Confederation  of 
Polish  Freedom  Fighters  in  USA  Inc.  giving 
addresses. 

"We  have  got  to  end  this  war!"  said  Gen. 
Thyng  speaking  of  the  Vietnamese  war.  "You 
hear  the  claim  that  to  declare  war  will  bring 
Communist  China  Into  the  war;  that  Is  a 
He.  We  have  100.000  men  there  In  Southeast 
Asia.  Who  Is  being  kidded?  Why  aren't  we 
being  told  the  truth?" 

"Because  of  apathy,  becaiise  you  have  a 
TV,  a  car,  a  good  Job,  you  want  to  sit  back 
and  enjoy  It,  not  let  anything  disturb  you. 
Maybe  you  can  have  a  second  car  If  you  can 
keep  this  war  going.  What  about  It,  Amer- 
ica? Are  you  and  I  ready  to  sacrifice  some 
more?  Insist  that  we  have  peace  and  free- 
dom, whether  we  have  a  Job  or  not,"  urged 
the  general. 

He  continued,  "We  don't  need  a  war  to 
have  economy.  We  can  have  the  greatest 
economy  In  the  world  without  a  war." 

"With  your  son  over  there  and  my  son 
over  there,  I'm  not  going  to  give  up  the  fight. 
My  son  has  flown  10 '/a  months,  almost  300 
missions.  I  know  his  nervous  system  has  been 
disrupted  and  he  will  never  overcome  It," 
said  the  general. 

"This  Is  what  happens  because  we  have 
a  pilot  shortage,"  Thyng  continued.  "You've 
been  told  there's  no  such  thing,  but  there  Is 
one  of  the  biggest  pilot  shortages  in  the 
history  of  our  country." 

"There  are  some  things  they  can  He  to  us 
about,  but  you  and  I  must  insist  upon  the 
truth.  You  and  I  who  live  In  this  country  have 
got  to  have  the  courage  to  speak  out,"  the 
general  went  on. 

"The  greatest  country  on  earth,  the  great- 
est people  on  earth,  the  greatest  capacity 
on  earth  and  the  greatest  potential,  let's 
fight  for  it,"  concluded  Thyng. 

HOUR  IS   LATE 

In  his  address  earlier,  Mlot-Mroz  assailed 
communism  as  a  "cancer,"  and  said:  "It  Is 
foolish  to  talk  about  keeping  ourselves  and 
the  rest  of  the  Free  world  from  Communist 
domination  without  planning  the  liberation 
of  the  enslaved  900  million  freedom  fighters. 
To  save  ourselves  we  must  work  to  free  the 
captive  nations,  the  hour  Is  late.  Americans 
be  on  guard  tonight." 

The  program  opened  with  the  entrance 
of  the  color  guard  of  Dupuis-Cross  Ameri- 
can Legion  Post  under  the  direction  of 
George  Ober,  the  national  anthem  and  the 
pledge  of  allegiance.  Dr.  Rykl-Ryski,  for- 
merly of  Byelorussia,  opened  and  closed  the 
program  with  prayer. 
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Messages  were  read  from  Sen.  Norrls  Cot- 
ton and  U.S.  Rep.  James  C.  Cleveland. 

A  highlight  of  the  observation  was  the 
placing  of  a  wreath  in  the  Captive  Nations 
Cemetery  by  Mlot-Mroz.  Thyng  and  Ted 
Markslm'owicz.  secretary  of  the  PoUsh  Free- 
dom Fighters  of  the  USA. 

The  Torch  of  Freedom  was  lit  by  Mrs. 
George  Faucher  of  Bedford,  who  was  wear- 
ing her  native  Polish  costume. 

Silence  on  Capttve  Nations 
(By  Barry  Goldwater) 
This  column  Is  deliberately  late.  It  con- 
cerns  something   that   happened    a   month 
ago,  but  I  have  not  written  about  It  until 
now  to  make  my  point  more  forcefully. 

One  month  ago  the  President,  under  a 
mandate  from  Congress,  "proclaimed"  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week. 

The  proclamation  was  so  silent  that  few 
Americans  heard  It.  It  didn't  cause  a  ripple. 

It  was  so  silent  that  it  might  as  well  not 
have  been  done.  Between  the  theoretical 
date  of  Captive  Nations  Week  and  now  there 
hasn't  been  enough  made  of  It  to  produce  a 
whisper  that  could  be  heard  beyond  the  few 
communities  that  did  something  about   It. 

Captive  Nations  Week  meant  something  In 
the  years  immediately  after  a  concerned 
Congress  established  It  as  a  beacon  of  hope 
to  the  captive  millions  behind  the  Iron  and 
Bamboo  Curtains.  It  was  Important  to  the 
many  Americans  who  have  relatives  In  the 
captive  nations  and  to  millions  abroad  to 
whom  the  U.S.  attitude  toward  the  Com- 
munist conquerors  is  the  only  ray  of  hope 
left  in  a  dark  world. 

It  meant  something  In  particular  to  the 
mood  of  American  foreign  policy.  It  meant 
nationwide  recognition  that  communism  is 
a  naked  aggressive  force,  that  mUlions  of 
formerly  free  men  are  oppressed  behind  a 
barrier  of  Red  bayonets  and  that  the  cold 
war  is  essentially  a  war  of  liberation. 

Dwlght  Elsenhower,  for  Instance,  did  not 
hedge  when  he  first  proclaimed  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  He  referred  honestly  and  flatly 
to  nations  "made  captive  by  the  Imperialistic 
and  aggressive  policies  of  Soviet  commu- 
nism." There,  for  all  the  world  to  see  and 
hear,  was  the  statement  of  a  man  who  knew 
the  realities  of  the  world  In  which  he  lived, 
of  a  people  who  knew  them,  also,  and  of  a 
leader  and  a  people  dedicated  together  to 
getting  on  with  the  fight  against  aggression 
by  every  peaceful  means  available  to  them. 
"The  Captive  Nations  Week  proclamation 
ever  since  has  been  a  barometer  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's firmness  or  softness  toward 
communism. 

On  the  scale  of  such  a  barometer.  Lyndon 
Johnson's  versions  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
have  hit  dead  bottom. 

This  past  one  was  throttled  with  official 
indifference  at  the  outset. 

Just  as  surely  as  a  barometer  foretells  a 
storm,  this  attitude  reflects  the  Administra- 
tion's Incredibly  paradoxical  attitude  toward 
communism. 

Thousands  of  Americans  have  lost  their 
lives  fighting  Communist  aggression  In  Viet- 
nam. And  yet  the  same  President  who  ordered 
them  there  has  not  effectively  extended  this 
firm  policy  to  communism  on  other  fronts. 

Communism  supplies  the  battlefield,  and 
yet  this  Administration  asks  that  we  step 
up  trade  with  communism. 

And  rather  than  even  embarrass  commu- 
nism, this  Administration  has  buried  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  as  deeply  as  communism 
promises  to  bury  us. 

Celebrate  the  50th  Anniversaet  or  the  Red 
Fascist     Revolution      by      Rememberino 
America's  Shame:  The  Capttve  Nations 
"None    of    the    nations    now    behind    the 
Iron  Curtain   (known  as  "captive  nations') 
would  be  enslaved  by  the  Soviet  dictator- 
ship  today  were   It  not  for   the   aid  given 


that  dictatorship  by  our  Oovemment  and 
our  sources  of  Information." 

If  ours  were  an  enlightened  self-interest, 
what  would  be  the  normal  position  to  take 
on  the  captive  nations?  We  would  work  con- 
tinuously to  promote  their  freedom  and  to 
publicize  their  present  enslavement. 

Why? 

The  captive  nations  are  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  we  cannot  do  business  with  Com- 
munists. Americans  should  remember  that 
there  Is  not  a  single  nation  or  territory  under 
Communism  which  did  not  have  relations 
with  the  Soviets.  Moreover,  the  more  high- 
sounding  the  treaties  and  agreements  made 
with  the  Soviet  empire,  the  quicker  and 
more  absolute  was  the  enslavement.  By  ex- 
ploiting the  captive  nations  for  the  lessons 
they  can  teach,  we  learn  that: 

1.  Red  Russia  cannot  be  contained  by  dis- 
armament pacts,  cultural  exchanges,  windy 
debates,  give-and-take  agreements,  appease- 
ment. 

Rather,  the  seed  of  communism's  destruc- 
tion lies  within  itself.  The  conquered  are 
longing  and  planning  for  their  freedom.  To 
shake  hands  with  a  Khrushchev,  a  Brezhnev, 
a  Kosygln — or  with  the  one  who  may  soon 
replace  them  and  start  the  cycle  over  again 
with  friendly  smiles  and  lofty  proposals — Is 
to  snuff  out  the  captive's  spark  of  resist- 
ance, a  weapon  against  our  own  enslave- 
ment. Even  for  our  own  sake,  therefore,  we 
should  work  to  keep  Americans  aware  of 
the  present  state  of  the  captive  nations  and 
of  the  best  natural  hope  for  our  victory 
which  comes  from  them. 

2.  The  strongest  advantages  of  the  enemy 
are  not  military,  but  political  and  psycho- 
logical. 

It  was  not  armed  might  that  locked  the 
galling  chains  about  the  necks  of  the  cap- 
tive nations.  Although  Russia's  greatest  con- 
quests occurred  In  times  of  war,  the  armies 
came  second.  First  there  came  subversion  In 
government,  education,  and  communications. 
In  government,  the  puppets  of  appeasement 
assured  the  people  that  peace,  friendship, 
and  freedom  were  to  be  the  gifts  of  coopera- 
tion with  the  Reds.  In  education,  traditional 
moral  standards  and  patriotism  were  held 
up  for  examination  as  curiosities,  and  then 
EVippressed.  In  communications,  what  the 
people  could  not  know  was  not  reported  and 
what  they  could  know  was  subtly  distorted. 

The  string  about  each  nation's  throat  be- 
came a  cord,  the  cord  became  a  rope  and  the 
rope  eventually  became  an  Iron  chain.  The 
captive  nations  are  watching  the  thread 
around  America's  throat.  If  we  but  listen  to 
their  cries,  perhaps  we  shall  snap  the  string 
before  it  becomes  a  chain.  Certainly,  we  must 
be  totally  prepared  militarily,  but  no  amount 
of  armed  might  will  protect  us  if  we  rot  from 
within. 

If  all  we  know  Is  what  Is  In  the  refrigera- 
tor, what  Is  on  TV,  how  much  gas  is  In  the 
car,  and  which  cigarette  pleases  most;  if  all 
we  have  time  for  is  luxury,  then  we  should 
hoard  well  our  comforts,  for  we  have  not 
long  to  enjoy  them.  We  must  take  time.  In 
the  name  of  enlightened  self-interest,  to 
learn  and  teach  the  lessons  of  the  captive 
nations,  to  win  this  Soviet-declared  war  of 
politics  and  psychology. 

3.  To  work  for  our  own  preservation,  we 
must  work  toward  the  liberation  of  the  cap- 
tive nations. 

Communism  Is  a  cancer.  A  man  who  Is 
told  that  he  has  lung  cancer  would  be  a 
fool  to  take  steps  to  protect  his  heart  with 
never  a  thought  about  curing  the  cancer.  It 
is  foolish  to  talk  about  keeping  ourselves  and 
the  rest  of  the  Free  World  from  Communist 
domination  without  planning  the  liberation 
of  the  enslaved  nine  hundred  million  Free- 
dom Fighters. 

Declaring  military  war  Is  not  the  way  to 
free  them.  Waging  Ideological,  political,  and 
phychologlcal  war  is  the  way.  The  Free  World 
must  become  absorbed.  In  international  deal- 


ings with  the  subject  of  the  captive  natHma. 
Every  crack  in  the  Iron  Curtain  mu«t  be- 
come an  echo  chamber  for  freedom's  TOlce. 
Every  reliable  report  of  Red  suppression  of 
the  enslaved  must  become  subject  to  Investi- 
gation by  the  Free  World. 

Next  time  one  of  the  captive  nations 
breaks  the  slavery  chains,  we  should  be  ready 
to  recognize  the  new  government  and  to 
send  In  American  representatives  and  real 
"foreign  aid."  It  Is  our  obligation  to  elect 
representatives  who  wUl  do  this.  It  Is  our 
obligation  to  make  the  present  representa- 
tives of  the  Free  World  aware  of  the  need  for 
non-violent  aggression  on  behalf  of  the  cap- 
tive nations.  _.„♦. 

War  Is  what  wUl  result  from  appeasement, 
war  when  we  can  only  loee.  A  strong,  un- 
vleldlng  stand  today  will  make  war  unneces- 
karv  From  within  and  vrtthout  their  prisons, 
the'  people  wlU  rise  to  drive  back  to  hell  the 
father  of  lies  with  his  false  philosophy. 

The  sufferings  of  the  captive  nations  are 
bevond  comprehension.  Justice  and  charity 
demand  that  we  preface  any  evaluation  of 
"peaceful  co-existence"  with  consideration  of 
the  pUght  of  every  captive  nation. 

It  Is  not  practical.  It  is  not  Just.  It  U  not 
Christian  to  negotiate  on  other  matters 
without  insisting  on  freedom  for  the  en- 
slaved: for  bv  doing  so  we  write  off  the  mil- 
lions who  look  to  us  for  help,  we  Invite  fur- 
ther Communist  aggression,  we  become  slow- 
ly reconciled  to  surrender  by  default. 

There  is  onlv  one  standard  for  America: 
If  a  policy  advances  the  cause  of  freedom, 
let  us  pursue  It  vigorously;  If  it  injures  the 
cause  of  freedom,  let  us  reject  it  vehemently. 
In  the  words  of  John  Donne : 

"No  man  is  an  island  unto  himself.  Every 
man  Is  a  piece  of  the  continent  ...  a  part 
of  the  main. 

"Every  man's  death  diminishes  me  because 
I  am  involved  in  all  mankind. 

"Therefore,  send  not  to  learn  for  whom  the 
bell  tolls  ...  It  tolls  for  thee" 

I  Prom  Freedom's  Facts,  July  19671 
Captive  Nations  Week,  JrLT  16-22,  1967 

Participants  In  a  Captive  Nations  Confer- 
ence in  Washington,  DC.  July  15  urged  that 
Captive  Nations  Week  observances  be  ex- 
tended year  round.  Specific  quotes  from  the 
Conference: 

Congressman  Edward  J.  Derwlnskl  (R., 
m)_'you  cant  have  peace  and  freedom 
m  the  world  until  all  people  live  In  countries 
with  governments  of  their  own  choice." 

Congressman  Michael  A.  Felghan  (D.. 
Ohio  1— "We  have  tens  of  millions  of  aiues 
inside  the  Communist  Empire.  They  call  out 
to  us  for  support  in  their  aspirations  for 
liberty,  freedom  and  naUonal  Independence.' 

Herirv  Klrsch,  International  Department. 
AFL-CIO,  speaking  for  Mr.  George  Meany, 
President  AFL-CIO.  and  Honorary  Chairman. 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee— '  The 
trade  union  movement  stands  with  clear,  un- 
equivocal support  for  the  aspirations  of  an 

people  for  freedom Unless  all  peopleare 

free  none  of  us  Is  secure  In  our  own  liberty^ 

Conference  speakers  also  Included  Dr. 
Peter  P  Lejlns,  President.  American  Latvian 
Association,  and  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrtansky. 
Chairman,  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
American,  and  Chairman,  National  Captive 
Nations  Committee. 

Important  New  Publications 
"U  S  policy  toward  the  USSR"— This  16- 
page  publication  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky, 
Professor  of  Economics,  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, and  Chairman,  National  Captive 
Nations  Committee,  points  out  a  series  of 
misconceptions  which  have  led  to  disadvan- 
tageous American  positions  vlz-a-vlz  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  publication  calls  for  a  full 
Congressional  review  of  US.-USSR  relations 
in   respect   to   Viet   Nam,   East-West   trade. 
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eatablUtunent  of  conaulatea,  and  the  like  to 
"eliminate  the  conceptual  cobwebs  which 
misdirect  us  Into  new  disadvantageous  posi- 
tions." "Review  of  U.S.  Policy  Toward  the 
USSR,"  16  pages,  $.50  per  copy.  National  Cap- 
tive Narions  Committee.  1028  Connecticut 
Ave.,  N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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I  Prom  the  Ukrainian  Quarterly. 
Summer  19671 
Trade  With  the  Red  Empire 
(By  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky) 
Although  cold  war  evidence  or  Russian 
and  Red  Syndicate  aggression  against  the 
Free  World  accumulates  dally,  the  pressure 
for  the  swift  buck  in  East-West  trade  re- 
mains unremitting.  Moscow's  material  sup- 
port of  totalitarian  Hanoi,  its  triggering  of 
the  Israel-Arab  war,  and  indirectly,  through 
Cuba  and  the  Communist  Party  In  the  U.S.. 
its  political  warfare  exploitation  of  the 
American  civil  rights  movement,  leading  to 
organized  Insurrection  In  our  cities,  make 
Uttle  impression  on  those  who  would  beef 
up  the  Red  economies  to  commit  even  great- 
er and  more  disastrous  cold  war  aggressions. 
In  short,  the  Cold  War  Is  not  at  an  end:  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  more  intense  and  complex 
than  ever  before,  and  trade  Is  a  vital  part 
of  It.  If  they  knew  what  Is  being  shipped  to 
the  Red  Empire  as  ■non-strategic  material" 
under  the  Administration's  Irrational  policy, 
the  American  people  would  be  both  horrified 
and  rebellious. 

Developments  since  World  War  n  In  the 
area  of  Free  World  trade  relations  with  the 
expanded  totalitarian  Red  Empire  can  be 
intelligibly  reduced  to  a  few  essential  and 
determining  points.  These  are:  (1)  a  repeti- 
tion of  errors  committed  In  the  prewar  trade 
with  the  totalitarian  Axis  powers:  (2)  an  al- 
most total  indifference  to  our  p.ast  economic 
contributions  to  the  Imperium  in  imperlo 
namely  the  Soviet  Union:  ^3)  a  grave  limita- 
tion in  general  understanding  of  Red 
economic  strategy  In  the  Cold  War:  (4)  a 
consequent  lack  of  appreciation  concerning 
the  discernible  outlines  and  Inroads  of  Red 
trade  aggression:  and  (5)  the  absence  of  a  ra- 
tionally appropriate  and  effective  Free  World 
trade  policy  to  cope  with  the  Implicit  dangers 
and  threats  of  Red  economic  strategy  and  ag- 
gression A  thorough  examination  of  all  out- 
standing llteriture  on  the  subject  discloses 
the  presence  of  one  or  any  combination  of 
these  basic,  ultimate  points. 

A    new    CE>rERATION    OF    ERRORS 

In  our  thinking  on  East-West  trade  the  one 
conspicuous  oversight  Is  the  lessons  taught 
by  our  experiences  with  totalitarian  econo- 
mies prior  to  Worid  War  n.  Except  for  a 
few  references  here  and  there,  it  would  ap- 
pear from  current  discussion  that  no  such 
experiential  background  existed.  What  In  es- 
sence Is  transpiring  is  a  new  generation  of 
errors,  characterized  by  a  basic  repetition  of 
self-Ie^timlzed  mistakes  which,  with  new 
actors  and  a  different  setting  on  an  old  stage 
of  Imperialist  totalitarianism  versus  freedom, 
yield  substantiaUy  the  same  lines  and  sounds. 

"Trade  for  peace,"  "trade  to  change  the  at- 
titudes of  the  people,"  trade  to  reduce  the 
power  of  domination  and  Influence  by  the 
totalitarian  state  over  another,  trade  to  re- 
orient a  totalitarian  economy  from  heavy 
capital  goods  production  to  more  consumer 
goods  activity  and  also  toward  multi-lateral 
world  trade  as  against  economic  autarchy 
with  bilateral  trade  sieves,  trade  because 
other  democracies  are  profitably  Indulging  In 
this  with  the  totalitarian  states,  and  an  in- 
ability to  define  precisely  the  nature  of  a 
"strategic  Item"— these  dominant  rationali- 
zations and  aspects  marked  the  period  of  the 
thirties  as  they  do  now.  They  were  employed 
to  Justify  Free  World  trade  with  the  totall- 
tirlan  Axis  powers  of  Nazi  Germany,  Imperial 
Japan,  and  Fascist  Italy  as  they  are  now  In 
relation  to  the  totalitarian  economies  in  the 


extensive  Red  Empire'  Supposedly,  there 
were  "good  and  bad  Fascists"  then  as  there 
are  now  "good  and  bad  Communists." 

In  the  welter  of  discussion  on  East-West 
trade  the  striking  similarities  between  the 
thirties  and  now  deserve  Incessant  re-em- 
phasls.  As  will  be  shown  below,  the  present 
Cold  War  context  with  all  its  subtleties, 
evasiveness,  and  calculated  maneuvers  makes 
the  present  situation  an  even  far  more  per- 
ilous one.  The  awareness  shown,  for  example, 
by  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  should  be 
generalized.  Referring  to  business  deals  with 
Communist  governments,  the  Council  has 
clearly  stated.  It  is  not  true  that  In  such 
deals  the  only  thing  that  matters  is  profit 
and  competitive  advantage.'  This  practice  of 
doing  'business  as  usual'  with  the  Nazi  and 
Fascist  dictators  proved  disastrous  before 
World  War  II.  'Business  as  usual'  with  Com- 
munist dictators  will  certainly  be  no  less 
disastrous,"  - 

Some  of  the  Ideas  suggested  here  have  re- 
ceived only  minor  emphasis  in  the  current 
discussion.  For  example,  a  nationally  known 
columnist  has  observed,  "But  If,  as  in  the 
1930's,  the  private  greed  supersedes  the  In- 
terests of  the  people  as  a  whole,  the  world 
may  again  see  a  global  conflict.  For  It  was 
the  failure  of  the  embargo  on  oil  against 
Mussolini  In  1935  and  the  flagrant  Indif- 
ference of  the  nations  of  Europe  to  the  plea 
of  President  Roosevelt  In  1937  for  a  'quaran- 
tine' or  economic  embargo  against  Hitler 
that  brought  on  the  very  conditions  which 
made  World  War  II  inevitable," '  Quoting 
a  Chicago  Tribune  editorial,  he  observes 
further,  "Although  grain  is  not  usually 
classified  as  strategic  material'  In  the  sense 
of  arms  and  ammunition,  it  certainly  be- 
comes strategic  when  our  enemies  are  hungry 
and  can't  feed  themselves." 

That  our  experience  before  World  War  II 
must  be  recalled  over  and  over  again  with  a 
necessary   dimension   of   thought   conveying 
the  new  context  of  protracted  cold  warfare 
is    further    underscored    by    much    limited 
thinking  on  liberalizing  trade  with  Eastern 
Europe.   For   example,   a  commission   estab- 
lished by  the  President  to  report  on  the  sub- 
ject well  demonstrates  this  with  Its  unrealis- 
tic and  narrow  conception  of  what  consti- 
tutes "strategic  trade"  In  the  contemporary 
context.  It  states  In  Its  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent "we  rule  out  from  these  considerations 
any  kind  of  strategic  trade  that  could  slenlfl- 
cantly  enhance  Soviet  military  capabilities 
and  weaken  our  own  position  of  comparative 
military  strength."  *  Although  this  represents 
an    Improvement    over    the    difficulties    of 
thought  encountered  in  the  thirties,  when 
far  more  than  Just  scrap  Iron  was  shipped  to 
the  Axis  F>owers,  to  think  that  strategic  trade 
Is  related  solely  to  military  capability  suf- 
ficiently   Indicates    a    conceptual    insularity 
concerning   the   psycho-political   content   of 
the  Cold  War,  Red  propaganda  employed  In 
programs  of  subverting  governments  In  the 
Free  World,  notably  in  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin 
America,  doesn't  place  stress  on  the  military 
powers  of  the  USSR  or  even  Red  China  but 
rather,    and    almost    entirely,    on   the   rapid 
economic   advances  of   "the  socialist  coun- 
tries." 
It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  the  commission 


'  See  Lev  E,  Dobrlansky,  "Historical  Les- 
sons in  U,S,-Tot.ilitarian  Trade."  The  Inter- 
collegiate Renew,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Novem- 
ber-December 1966. 

=  Statement  on  East-West  Trade,  AFI^CIO 
Executive  Council.  Bal  Harbour.  Florida, 
March  1,  1965, 

'  David  Lawrence.  "Trade  With  Best  Bol- 
sters Reds."  Syndicated  Column.  October 
1965, 

'  Report  to  the  President.  Special  Commit- 
tee on  U,S.  Trade  Relations  With  East  Euro- 
pean Countries  and  the  Soviet  Union,  The 
White  House,  April  29.  1965,  p.  1. 


virtually  disregards  the  Interrelated  com- 
plexlty  of  modern  industry  and  agriculture 
which  Is  even  more  so  now  than  in  the' 
thirties.  The  shipment  of  oil  facilities,  chem- 
ical plant  structures,  transport  means,  plastic 
and  synthetic  processes,  high-grade  fertiliz- 
ers, various  types  of  machineries  for  even 
consumer  goods  production,  and  valuable 
intangibles  of  managerial  organization  and 
talent  cannot  but  have  either  direct  or  in- 
direct beneficial  Infiuence  for  Red  military 
capabilities.  In  terms  of  waging  a  psycho- 
political  cold  war,  i.e.,  paramilitary  capability 
such  measure  of  aid  Is  absolutely  unques- 
tionable. But  this  perhaps  more  Important 
factor  escapes  the  understanding  of  not  only 
the  President's  commission  but  also  most 
analysts  of  the  subject. 

Moreover,  on  the  bases  of  developments 
over  the  past  thirty  years,  an  examination 
of  all  current  output  on  East-West  trade  and 
the  new  cold  war  dimension,  it  is  no  exagger- 
ation to  conclude  and  argue  that  up  to  this 
point  we  have  developed  an  outlook  of  mlU- 
tary  preparedness  toward  the  Red  challenge, 
which  we  did  not  have  toward  the  Axis 
threat,  but  as  of  now  we  still  are  fully  ex- 
posed to  cold  war  Pearl  Harbors  because  of 
our  fundamental  unpreparedness  in  cold 
warfare,  which  embraces  economic  weapons 
as  well  as  all  others.  These  cold  war  Pearl 
Harbors  may  occur  In  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. Brazil.  Sudan,  Thailand,  anywhere  In  the 
Middle  East  and  numerous  other  areas  in 
the  Free  World,  and  Ironically  the  leading 
economic  powers  of  the  Free  World  would  In 
some  Indirect  way  be  contributing  to  these 
outbreaks  by  beefing  up  the  Red  totalitarian 
economies  through  liberalized  trade.  In  this 
broader  framework  of  understanding,  wheat 
shipped  to  the  USSR  so  that  It  could  meet 
its  c»ld  war  commitments  to  Egypt.  Cuba, 
and  several  other  states  Is  Itself  clearly  a 
strategic  item. 

When  one  recounts  how  much  the  Red 
Empire  expanded  since  World  War  II  with 
Inferior  resources,  one  dreads  to  think  about 
the  long-term  prospects  of  the  empire's  cold 
war  operations,  equipped  with  superior  re- 
sources supplied  In  part  by  the  Free  World, 
Strangely  enough,  most  analysts  Ignore  the 
cumulative  long-run  record  and  concentrate 
exclusively  on  separate  annual  statistics  of 
either  absolute  or  percentage  amounts.  Yet, 
in  the  case  of  grain  for  example,  it  requires 
little  Imaginative  thought  to  contemplate 
what  the  possible  consequences  might  have 
been  had  the  Red  Empire  been  deprived  of 
40  million  metric  tons  which  it  obtained 
from  the  Free  World  in  the  short  period  of 
1960-64,  There  is  no  end  in  sight  on  this 
yet.  In  the  sphere  of  complicated  industrial 
equipment  the  same  perspective  should  apply 
on  both  the  military  and  cold  war  scales. 
Over  the  years  of  the  thirties,  the  Axis  powers 
acquired  sizeable  amounts  of  economic  aid 
for  their  war  plans. 

TRENDS  IN  HELPING  THE  RED  EMPIRE 

The  past  twenty  years  of  developments 
surrounding  the  Issue  of  trade  with  the  Red 
Empire  lend  themselves  to  an  Intelligible 
patternlzatlon  of  dominant  trends  and 
phases.  In  terms  or  both  volume  and  con- 
trols. Bearing  In  mind  the  experiences  of  the 
thirties,  It  Is  remarkable  how  easily  the  nat- 
ural instinct  to  exchange,  veritably  the  eco- 
nomic side  of  the  Instinct  for  peace,  can  be 
exploited  to  advance  the  strategic  objectives 
of  the  Red  economies.  It  Is  also  startling  to 
observe  how  few  pay  any  heed  to  our  sub- 
stantial economic  contributions  In  the  past 
to  the  build-up  of  the  USSR  Imperium  In 
Imperlo. = 

Some  who  do  recognize  this  past  record 
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Trade,"  East-West  Trade.  Part  II.  Hearings, 
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rationalize  it  away  on  the  basis  that  selec- 
tive trade  now  would  not  contribute  nearly 
as  much  because  it  would  constitute  a  small 
percentage  of  Red  gross  product,  estimated 
sbout  $500  billion,  and  that  in  time  the  Red 
economies  will  develop  their  own  respective 
economic  capabilities.  But.  then,  the  basic 
question  still  remains,  "Why  are  they  so 
anxious  to  Indulge  in  trade  with  the  Indus- 
trial Free  World?"  What  In  this  rationaliza- 
tion Is  overlooked,  too.  Is  the  fact  that  the 
global  goals,  commitments,  and  cold  war 
operations  of  the  USSR  In  particular  and  the 
entire  Red  Empire  in  general  are  more  posi- 
tive, expressive,  and  costly  today  than  they 
were  decades  ago.  In  effect,  the  Industrial 
Free  World  Is  being  called  In  to  expedite 
these  for  the  far-flung  empire. 

Control  policy  over  the  period  logically 
bears  an  Inverse  relationship  to  volume  of 
trade;  a  hard  policy  with  many  extensive 
controls  means  less  trade,  a  soft  policy  with 
fewer  qualitative  and  quantitative  controls 
conduces  to  more  trade.  Three  distinct  phases 
punctuate  the  post-World  War  II  period. 
Immediately  after  the  war.  In  1945-47,  West- 
ern trade  with  the  USSR  and  the  "satellites" 
was  on  the  Increase,  this  exclusive  of  resi- 
dual lend-lease  deliveries  and  UNRRA  opera- 
tions. By  1948  broad  controls  were  Instituted 
by  the  U.S.  and  Its  Western  allies  to  curb  the 
shipment  of  goods  important  to  the  empire's 
military  strength. 

This  early  control  picture  from  1948  to  1953 
was  reflected  statistically  In  the  decline  of 
exports  and  Imports  concerning  the  empire, 
whether  one  views  them  on  the  basis  of  the 
OECD  countries,  the  Free  World,  or  the 
United  States  alone,  OECD  exports  to  the 
empire  declined  from  $1,161.7  million  In  1948 
to  $770,8  million  In  1953.  Imports  from 
$1,263,8  million  to  $934,1  respectively.'  In  the 
same  period  total  Free  World  exports  de- 
creased from  $1,969  million  In  1948  to  $1,389 
in  1953,  Imports  from  $2,008  million  to  $1,631 
million.  U.S,  trade  dropped  In  exports  from 
$269  million  in  1947  to  $1.8  million  In  1953; 
imports  from  $154  million  In  1947  to  $46 
million  In  1953.' 

A  new  trend  followed  this  early  period, 
thus  initiating  the  third  phase.  The  year 
1954  may  rightly  be  accepted  as  the  starting 
point  of  a  period  of  liberalization  or  break- 
down In  controls  which  has  continued  to  the 
very  present,  with  forces  and  pressures  seek- 
ing a  marked  relaxation  particularly  In  the 
US,  The  end  of  the  Korean  War.  the  death 
of  Stalin,  the  bilateral  and  multilateral  con- 
trol stings  felt  by  the  empire,  and  a  deceptive 
policy  of  peaceful  coexistence  resurrected  by 
Moscow  account  for  this  change.  COCOM 
lists  were  succeselvely  subjected  to  review 
and  scaled  down  markedly  In  1954.  1958, 
1963,  and  1964.  In  conformity  with  COCOM 
rules  on  Individual  country  privilege,  the  U.S. 
however,  had  maintained  Its  extensive  con- 
trol lines  until  recently. 

The  consequences  of  the  soft  multilateral 
control  policy  are  plainly  evident  In  the  sta- 
tistical data.  OECD  exports  to  the  empire 
Jumped  from  $770,8  million  in  1953  to 
$2,481.4  million  In  1960,  and  $2,972.4  million 
In  1963;  for  the  given  years  Its  Imports  from 
the  empire  also  rose  from  $934.1  million  to 
$2,448.8  million  and  $3,150  million.  Total  Free 
World  exports  to  the  empire  Increased  from 
$1,389  million  In  1953  to  $4,425  million  In 
1980  to  $5,173  million  In  1963;  Imports 
showed  equally  slgnlflcant  Increases  from 
$1,631  million  to  $4,462  million  and  $5,389 
million,  respectively.  By  virtue  of  a  discrep- 
ancy In  controls  U.S.  exports  to  the  empire 
rose  only  from  $1,8  million  In  1953  to  $194 
million   In    1960   and   $167  million   In   1963; 


'Direction  of  International  Trade,  United 
Nations,  1948;  Statistical  Bulletins,  Foreign 
Trade,  Series  A.  OECD,  1953. 

'  Annual  Trade  Statistics.  Department  of 
Commerce. 


imports  also  Increased  from  $46  million  to 
$64  million  and  $85  million  for  those  years. 

Since  1962  powerful  pressures  have  been 
generated  In  the  U.S,  for  relaxed  export  con- 
trols. While  the  campaign  progresses,  nu- 
merous disquieting  features  of  slipshod  con- 
trol administration  have  been  emerging,  as 
though  to  reinforce  the  campaign.  In  addi- 
tion to  renewed  pressures  for  US.  wheat  sales 
to  the  USSR,  clearances  have  been  given  for 
the  sale  of  advanced  technologies,  specialized 
machinery  and  equipment,  and  industrial 
plants,  products  and  data  to  the  empire.  Of 
the  far  too  many  examples  than  can  be  men- 
tioned, a  few  should  be  obser\'ed  here  as  be- 
ing typical  of  the  present  trend,  notably 
from  the  viewpoint  of  strategic  materials. 

In  July  1965,  for  example,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  issued  an  export  license  for  the 
shipment  of  over  $3  million  of  chemical 
woodpulp  to  the  USSR.  This  wood  Is  ulti- 
mately used  In  the  production  of  tires,  both 
passenger  cars  and  trucks  for  both  military 
and  economic  build-up  uses.  Another  license 
issued  that  month  was  for  over  $2  million 
worth  of  grinding  machines  to  the  USSR, 
also  Important  militarily  and  economically 
in  the  transport  Industry,  A  license  for  the 
export  of  polystyrene  to  Uhe  USSR  was  also 
Issued,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Item  enters 
critically  Into  the  manufacture  of  explosives, 
demolition  blocks,  nonmagnetic  mines  and 
the  like.  In  addition,  much  technical  data 
and  a  broad  assortment  of  advanced  ma- 
chineries are  being  releaaed  to  Rumania. 
Czechoslovakia.  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria 
without  certain  knowledge  as  to  their  end 
use.  Moreover,  many  of  the  clearances  give 
every  Indication  of  prototype  purchasing  by 
the  Red  regimes."  Through  July  31.  1965,  the 
Export-Import  Bank  has  authorized  83  com- 
mercial credit  guarantees  to  Red  states,  total- 
ing some  $66  million.  The  1966-67  clearances 
are  abounding  and  incredible.  Including  steel 
mill  components,  computers,  missile  guid- 
ance devices,  industrial  chemicals,  convert- 
ing machinery,  magnetic  tape  umts,  Boron 
isotopes,  aircraft  equipment,  and  wide  as- 
sortments of  machineries. 

To  complete  this  picture  in  outline  form, 
it  should  be  emphasized  that  Red  exports 
consist  largely  of  raw  materials,  food.  fuel, 
.and  finished  natural  products  for  Imports 
that  are  chiefly  of  highly  developed  finished 
Industrial  products,  whole  plants,  and  new 
technologies,  such  as  chemical  processing 
plants,  oil  refineries,  synthetic  rubber  plants, 
electronic  computer  parts,  research  labora- 
tory equipment  and  so  forth. 

Given  a  long-run  cold  war  viewpoint.  In 
the  15  years  of  the  1950-1964  period  Free 
World  exports  to  the  Red  Empire  have  totaled 
some  $49  billion,  and  In  1965  they  well  ex- 
ceeded the  $50  billion  mark.  Although  total 
imports  from  the  West  make  up  only  a  Uttle 
over  1  per  cent  of  USSR's  gross  product  and 
about  2  per  cent  of  the  combined  gross 
product  of  the  other  East  European  Red 
states,  and  despite  the  even  lower  aggregate 
significance  of  this  trade  for  Western  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  over  Ume  this  trade 
is  substantial  for  the  build-up  and  cold  war 
potential  of  the  Red  Empire.  And  in  any 
given  year  It  bears  disproportionate  signifi- 
cance for  selected  Red  Industrial  Urgets; 
trade  between  the  Red  states  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Western  industrial  countries 
was  about  $3,5  billion  each  way  In  1964,  or 
a  total  trade  turnover  of  approximately  86 
billion.  It  grew  over  the  past  decade  by  nearly 
10  per  cent,  exceeding  the  rate  of  growth  In 
the  overall  trade  of  the  Western  Industrial 
states.  For  Western  European  countries  this 
trade  hae  averaged  about  3  Vi  per  cent  of  their 
total  trade,  for  the  United  States  scarcely 
1  per  cent. 


Thoee  overemphasizing  these  small  prc^xjr- 
tlons  as  Justification  for  more  Uberallaed 
trade  demonstrate  their  InsufBclent  grasp  of 
Red  economic  strategy  In  the  Cold  War  Re- 
gardless of  the  facades  of  "Increasingly  In- 
dependent" Yugoslavia,  Poland,  and  Ru- 
mania, this  strategy  Is  substantially  no  dif- 
ferent from  the  past  totallUrtan  economic 
strategy  of  the  Axis  powers,  with  stress  on 
overall  self-sufBclency,  accelerated  build-up 
by  overcoming  current  deficiencies,  and  con- 
trolled trade  and  foreign  exchange  opera- 
tions. In  essence,  the  errors  of  tlilrty  years 
ago  are  being  repeated  again.  Some  50  per 
cent  of  all  trade  between  the  empire  and  the 
Free  World  Is  accounted  for  by  the  COCOM 
countries,  predominantly  the  West  European 
ones  (non-European  are  the  U.S.,  Canada, 
and  Japan ) .  In  relation  to  the  Red  Chinese 
sector  of  the  empire.  Free  World  trade  has 
also  Increased  over  the  paet  decade,  rising 
from  $740  million  in  1953  to  $1,505  million 
In  1963.'  West  Germany,  Japan,  Great  Britain. 
France.  Italy,  and  Canada  show  up  in  the 
figures  as  the  leading  traders  with  the  Red 
Empire,  taking  Into  account  all  sectors .»" 

When  talkmg  about  "strategic  Items,"  one 
need  exercise  only  a  minimum  of  common 
cold  war  sense  In  assessing  these  day-to-day 
reports:  ( 1 )  according  to  Moscow,  USSR  trade 
with  developed  capitalist  nations  rose  15  per- 
cent in  1964.  chiefly  In  Industrial  products 
(USSR  foreign  trade  Increased  more  than  75 
per  cent  since  1958,  to  about  $15.8  billion,  of 
which  75  per  cent  Is  with  other  parts  of  the 
empire  I ;  "  (2)  Swedish  firms  contracted  to 
supply  Red  China  with  heavy  duty  trucks 
valued  at  $30  million,  apparently  the  most 
Important  single  Industrial  contract  between 
Red  China  and  a  Western  country,"  Similar 
items  abound  monthly  and  add  up  to  sizeable 
absolute  amounts  yearly,  at  least  In  the  light 
of  their  significance  for  Red  economic 
strategy, 

RED    ECONOMIC    STRATECT 

As  stressed  at  the  outset,  there  have  been 
grave  limitations  In  general  understanding 
of  Red  economic  strategy,  which  is  part  and 
parcel  of  overall  Cold  War  strategy  as  directed 
mainly  by  Moscow,  the  chief  power  center  of 
the  Red  Empire,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  by 
competitive  Peking.  Also  as  indicated  above. 
this  strategy  Is  not  new.  though  it  enjoys 
a  considerably  broader  framework  than  pre- 
vailed prior  to  World  War  n  at  the  hands  of 
the  Axis  pwwers  which  did  not  command 
the  resources  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  Red 
totalltarlans. 

The  elements  of  Red  economic  strategy, 
which  even  lends  Itself  to  diagrammatic  ex- 
I>oerttlon,  include  accelerated  economic 
growth,  self -sufficiency,  overcoming  short 
supplies,  selective  bilateral  trading,  sustain- 
ing cold  war  commitments,  Inroads  Into  the 
underdeveloped  areas.  Eastern  European  In- 
dustrial assistance  for  the  USSR,  Increased 
productivity  and  fulfillment  of  plans,  acqui- 
sition of  late  technology,  data,  and  mana- 
gerial ability.  Russian  exploitation  of  the  em- 
pire, concentrated  deficit  payments  in  gold, 
and  a  growing  mtegratlon  of  the  empire — all 
interrelated  and  oriented  to  serve  the  con- 
summate goals  of  political  subversion,  take- 
over, and  empire  expansion.  All  of  these 
fundamental  elements  fit  Into  a  working 
pattern  of  operation  in  which  the  Industrial 
Free  World  countries  are  to  play  their  vlUl, 
assisting  role. 

Many  salient  points  In  this  deficient  \m- 


■  E.rport  Control.  73rd  Quarterly  Report, 
3rd  Quarter  1965,  Department  of  Commerce, 
pp.  4-5.  19-20, 
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deratandlng,  In  not  perceiving  the  situation 
aa  a  whole,  can  be  elaborated  upon.  For  ex- 
ample, on  paat  empire  assistance.  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  has  admitted,  "Even  before 
we  recognized  the  USSR  diplomatically,  the 
Soviet  Trading  Company,  Amtorg.  operated 
widely  in  the  United  States,  and  American 
engineers  and  private  corporations  help>ed  to 
build  Industrial  plants  and  Installations  In 
the  Soviet  Union."  "  This  valuable  assistance 
contributed  heavily  to  the  economic  and 
military  buUd-up  of  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo- 
colonlallam.  the  effects  of  which  have  been 
felt  by  the  West  since.  Today,  under  the  illu- 
sion of  fostering  the  "Independence"  of  East 
European  "satellites,"  we  are  being  pressed  to 
strengthen  the  extended  Soviet  Russian  Em- 
pire largely  through  trade  with  Its  outer  in- 
tegral parts.  It  Is  not  generally  recognized 
that  an  extraordinarily  high  percentage  of 
USSR  Imports  from  Its  Red  partners  In  East- 
em  E^urope  la  made  up  of  industrial  equip- 
ment and  machinery.  Rising  significantly  over 
the  recent  period,  this  machinery  component 
represented  39  per  cent  in  1958,  but  45  per 
cent  in  1963  and  with  greater  overall  trade." 
Thus,  when  one  reads  "Present  trends  toward 
decentralization  of  the  economic  systems  of 
the  Eastern  countries  deserve  a  positive  re- 
sponse from  the  West."  he  cannot  but  wonder 
about  the  politico-economic  vacuum  such 
statements  are  conjured  up  In." 

Thirty  years  ago  statements  of  Intention 
and  alms  Issuing  from  the  Axis  powers  were 
virtually  Ignored  and  even  scoffed  at.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  today  similar  Red  state- 
ments are  not  read  or  understood.  They  well 
support  the  facts  presented  here.  Just  to  cite 
a  few  examples.  It  Is  well  to  recall  the  Marx- 
orlented  statement  of  Lenin,  "When  the  time 
comes  to  hang  the  capitalist  class,  they  will 
compete  with  each  other  to  sell  us  the  rope." 
Khrushchev  clearly  stated  in  1959.  "We  will 
soon  need  a  large  amount  of  equipment  which 
must  be  designed  and  produced  anew.  It 
would  also  be  expedient  to  order  a  part  of  this 
equipment  In  capitalist  countries,  primarily 
the  United  States.  West  Germany,  and  Brit- 
ain." In  1&59,  during  his  visit  here,  he  spoke 
quite  frankly,  "Some  thirty  years  ago  when 
our  country  started  building  a  large-scale  In- 
dxistry,  good  economic  contacts  were  estab- 
lished with  leading  United  States  firms.  Ford 
helped  us  build  the  motor  works  In  Gorky. 
Cooper,  a  prominent  American  specialist, 
acted  as  a  consultant  during  the  building  of 
the  hydroelectric  power  station  on  the  Dnie- 
per, which  in  those  days  was  the  biggest  In 
the  world.  Your  engineers  helped  us  build  the 
tractor  works  In  Stalingrad  and  Kharkov. 
Americans,  along  with  the  British,  were  con- 
sultants during  the  construction  of  the  Mos- 
cow subway."  He  also  stated  he  wants  more, 
following  this  up  to  the  end  of  his  reign,  "We 
need  to  study  all  the  best  achievements,  the 
best  foreign  experience,  and  apply  this  our- 
selves in  order  to  obtain  higher  labor  pro- 
ductivity." " 

One  of  KThrushchev's  successors.  Premier 
Kosygln  continues  this  strain  by  Indicating 
the  USSR's  desire  to  "link  the  long-term 
economic  planning  with  foreign  trade  pros- 
pects to  expand  the  Soviet  market  for  west- 
ern goods  and  the  production  of  Soviet  goods 
for  export."  «  In  the  Red  trade  campaign  in 
the  Middle  East  and  Southeast  Asia,  the 
Czechoslovak  Statistical  Institution  observed 
ten  years  ago:  "Czechoslovak  participation  In 
this  expansion  of  trade  Is  not  guided  by 
purely  practical  considerations.  It  follows  a 
plan  carefully  drawn  up  in  accordance  with 


^*  East-West  Trade.  Part  I,  Hearings,  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States 
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political  considerations." "  The  director  of 
the  Department  of  Circulation  of  Goods  In 
the  Rumanian  State  Planning  Commission 
states  plainly:  "We  put  great  emphasis  on 
modern  techniques.  We  do  not  purchase 
equipment  from  abroad  unless  we  are  con- 
vinced that  It  Is  at  the  top  of  the  world  in 
technology.  We  find  that  the  United  States, 
West  Germany,  Prance  and  Great  Britain 
make  the  finest  equipment  and  we  want  to 
procure  It.  This  accounts  for  the  Increase  In 
our  trade  with  the  West."  » 

An  East  German  economist  sheds  light  on 
another  dimension,  eventual  military  and 
political  concessions  by  the  West:  "The  fact 
that  not  only  the  working  people  but  a  sub- 
stantial section  of  the  bourgeoisie  In  West- 
ern Europe  want  closer  economic  relations 
between  the  two  systems  opens  up  broad  op- 
portunities for  supplementing  the  political 
struggle  for  peaceful  coexistence  with  eco- 
nomic struggle.  The  creation  of  a  nuclear- 
free  zone  In  the  center  of  Europe,  renuncia- 
tion by  Bonn  of  nuclear  armaments  and  the 
policy  of  revenge,  and  peaceful  settlement  of 
all  outstanding  questions,  could  create  a  fa- 
vorable climate  for  closer  economic  collabora- 
tion between  all  the  European  countries."  ° 
Here  a  Communist  writer  gloats,  "During 
1964.  big  holes  were  torn  In  the  remaining 
barriers  against  free  trade  between  Socialist 
countries  and  U.S.  Aliles.  The  volume  of  such 
trade  spurted  forward  at  an  accelerated  rate. 
A  further  shift  In  domestic  views  put  a 
majority  of  American  business  In  favor  of 
East-West  trade."  ^ 

These  statements  are  sufficient  to  Indicate 
the  primary  factors  at  work  In  this  Issue. 
Discussion  about  laws,  patent  rights,  copy- 
rights, outstanding  Indebtedness  and  the  like 
Is  of  secondary  Importance  and  suggests  a 
blind  willingness  to  trade  with  the  empire. 
If  we  believe,  for  example,  that  more  liberal- 
ized trade  would  contribute  to  peace,  the 
growing  Independence  of  the  "sateUltes," 
and  a  fairer  share  for  American  busines.s, 
then  an  easy  resolution  of  these  secondary 
problems  should  take  effect,  with  the  Red 
regimes  doubtlessly  accommodating  It  In 
no  small  degree.  Prior  to  its  recognition  by 
us  in  1933.  the  USSR  repudiated  debts  to  the 
U.S.  valued  about  $628  million.  During  World 
War  II,  the  USSR  received  approximately  $11 
billion  In  U.S.  lend-lease  aid.  By  pillage,  repa- 
ration, and  expropriation  Moscow  collected 
over  $30  billion  worth  of  property  in  Germany 
and  elsewhere.  All  this  did  not  deter  us  in 
1951-52  to  offer  a  negotiating  figure  of  8800 
million  for  Moscow  to  settle  Its  debts.  It 
balked  with  a  counter-offer  of  $300  million." 
If  we  disregard  the  content  of  Red  eco- 
nomic strategy  and  plunge  Into  liberalized 
East-West  trade,  some  nominal  settlement  of 
outstanding  obligations  may  be  expected  or 
the  Johnson  Act  may  be  repealed.  Concerning 
patents  and  copyrights,  the  trade-eager  Rus- 
sians have  already  demonstrated  their  civility 
by  becoming  the  68th  member  of  the  Paris 
convention  for  the  protection  of  Industrial 
property.  This  "concession"  Is  not  without 
several  subsidiary  advantages  to  the  Rus- 
sians, such  as  buying  the  complex  know-how 
along  with  the  patent,  obtaining  foreign  ex- 
change from  the  sale  of  its  own  patents,  and 
continued  difficulties  we  would  encounter  in 
finding  out  how  our  patents  are  being  used 
In  the  closed  society  of  the  USSR.  Moreover, 
with    the    dubious    argument   of   increasing 
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their  purchases  here,  the  Russians  will  seek 
the  elimination  of  what  they  consider  a  dis- 
crimination against  their  exports  to  us' 
namely  withholding  the  moet-favored-natlon 
treatment  from  their  exports. 

Exclusive  concern  with  these  secondary 
problems  cannot  but  abet  the  objectives  of 
Red  economic  strategy  for  it  reinforces  the 
underlying  assumption  of  liberalized  trade 
In  1955,  Khrushchev  illumined  the  essence 
of  Red  totalitarian  trade  when  he  said,  "We 
value  trade  least  for  economic  reasons  and 
most  for  political  reasons."  It  appears  rather 
naive  for  many  Americans  to  believe  that 
trade  with  the  empire  Is  a  peace-contribut- 
ing, normalizing  agent.  Trade  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  an  essential  weapon  In 
the  arsenal  of  Red  economic  warfare.  The 
outlines  of  Red  economic  strategy  are  clear 
for  all  to  see:  (1)  acquisition  of  the  best  of 
Western  technology  in  its  broadest  sense  to 
augment  productivity,  accelerate  economic 
growth,  and  reap  surpluses  for  Intensified 
Cold  War  operations:  (2)  furtherance  of  the 
empire's  integration  on  the  bases  of  national 
division  of  labor  and  a  heightened  Intra-em- 
plre  trade  facilitated  by  products  from  the 
Free  World;  (3)  marginal  penetraUon  of  the 
markets  in  the  luiderdeveloped  areas,  also  In- 
directly assisted  by  Free  World  industrial 
trade  and  leading  to  political  Involvements 
designed  for  eventual  takeover,  and  (4)  play- 
ing off  one  Free  World  industrial  competitor 
against  another  with  the  aim  of  advancing 
political  divisions  among  allied  Free  World 
nations. 

Anaatas  Mlkoyan,  the  skilled  Armenian 
trader  and  former  president  of  the  USSR,  con- 
firmed the  foundation  of  this  strategy  when 
In  1961  he  Indicated  how  the  Industrial  part 
of  the  Free  World  was  to  assist:  "It  will  be 
necessary  to  make  wide  use  of  foreign  trade 
as  a  factor  for  economizing  in  current  pro- 
duction expenditures  and  In  capital  invest- 
ment, with  the  aim  of  accelerating  the  de- 
velopment of  corresponding  branches."  In 
short,  whether  by  direct  trade  with  Moscow 
or  Indirectly  through  the  parts  of  the  CEMA 
network  (Council  of  Economic  Mutual  As- 
sistance) meaning  Bucharest,  Warsaw,  or 
Prague  and  others,  the  West  is  to  enable  the 
empire  to  leap  over  years  of  research  and 
development  cost  so  that  It  may  be  strength- 
ened to  pursue  more  rapidly  its  global  ob- 
jectives. 

A    POSITIVE    POLTRADE     POLICY 

What  goods  are  strategic?  Prom  the  anal- 
ysis given  here  It  becomes  clear  that  vir- 
tually no  goods  for  export  to  the  empire  Is 
nonstrateglc.  Its  cold  war  economies  thrive 
on  fertilizers,  food,  transport  f.icllltles, 
plastics,  clothing,  etc..  as  they  do  on  Im- 
ported technological  data,  heavy  machinery, 
and  military  weapons.  As  a  vital  Instrument 
of  the  Red  states,  trade  covers  deficiencies  In 
the  economy,  influences  policies  of  less  pow- 
erful states,  affords  channels  for  acquiring 
useful  Information,  permits  Industrial  es- 
pionage, has  wide  propaganda  uses,  allows 
for  psycho-poUtlcal  penetrations  of  coun- 
tries and  their  dependence  on  the  empire 
without  having  to  go  "Communist."  and 
gradually  leads  to  a  displacement  of  Western 
Influence  In  the  areas,  primarily  through  po- 
litical agitation  for  socialism,  nationalization, 
and  the  Imitation  of  totalitarian  economic 
plans.  In  sharp  contrast  to  normal,  standard 
Western  practices,  the  Red  trading  mech- 
anism embraces  all  of  these  factors — Ingre- 
dients of  economic  warfare. 

One  of  the  striking  aspects  of  East-West 
trade  discussion  Is  the  confusion  surround- 
ing the  definition  of  "strategic  materials." 
Either  the  discussant  prattles  the  term  tritb 
no  precise  definition  offered  or  be  defines  it 
solely  in  terms  of  military  weapons,  disre- 
garding the  Intermeshed  miUtary-poUtlcal- 
economlc  mix  In  a  totalitarian  economy 
oriented  fundamentally  toward  Cold  War 
goals.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Reds,  like 
the  Nazi  and  Fascist  totalltarlans,  haven't 
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time  and  time  again  specified  their  desires, 
methods,  and  alms.  As  another  example, 
Exigln  I.  Cortemlev,  deputy  chairman  of  the 
USSR  Committee  for  Inventions  and  Dis- 
coveries, frankly  told  a  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  conference  In  New  York 
that  for  the  latest  and  best  technology  "We 
are  prepared  to  conclude  not  only  separate 
license  contracts  but  also  permanent  agree- 
ments on  the  exchange  of  patent  rights  and 
technical  information  between  your  com- 
panies and  us." "  An  examination  of  the 
reports  by  the  recent  U.S.  business  mission 
to  Poland  and  Rumania,  shows  a  hungry  ap- 
petite by  the  Red  regimes  for  American  tech- 
niques. Concerning  the  Polish,  "They  are 
very  much  Interested  In  any  form  of  coop- 
eration with  UB.  computer  manufacturers, 
peripheral  equipment  manufacturers,  and 
U.S.  producers  of  Integrated  circuits,  meas- 
uring and  testing  instrumentation." "  The 
same  applies  to  the  Rumanians.  American 
businessmen  are  quite  capable  of  meeting 
this  demand,  but  they  also  make  clear  their 
inability  to  determine  the  politico-strategic 
importance  of  such  trade. 

Clearly,  our  failure  to  recognize  the  vary- 
ing strategic  character  of  all  goods,  consumer 
and  capital,  to  the  planned  cold  war  econ- 
omies of  the  Red  Empire  has  bred  a  series  of 
policy  failures  that  render  our  posture  Ir- 
rational and  self-defeating.  Inadequate  food, 
for  Instance,  does  not  exactly  bolster  a  Red 
regime's  relations  with  the  underlying  popu- 
lace in  terms  of  exacted  productivity,  stoic 
acquiescence,  and  reduced  frictions  and  re- 
sistance, all  of  which  have  their  Impact  on 
the  overall  strength  of  the  state.  Our  basic 
failure  to  face  up  to  the  broad  strateglclty  of 
goods  has  accounted  for  the  little  pressure 
exerted  on  our  allies  to  restrict  their  trade 
with  the  empire,  the  Uttle  discipline  we've 
displayed  with  our  own  recent  exports,  our 
own  violations  of  the  Battle  Act  during  the 
Korean  War  and  since,  and  the  rash  of  Free 
World  trade  with  Red  China  while  the  U.S. 
defends  the  sovereignty  of  South  Vietnam. 
The  proliferating  anomalies  In  the  vital  situ- 
ation are  logically  traceable  back  to  this 
basic  failure. 

The  problem  Is  not  as  complex  as  the  con- 
fused thought  on  strateglclty  would  make  it 
appear.  Chemical  plants,  for  example,  are  a 
top  priority  item  in  Red  Import  demand. 
Missllry,  space  technology,  munitions,  agri- 
cultiu-e,  and  general  Indvistry  depend  heavily 
on  such  plants.  Strategic?  As  a  restricted 
study  by  the  Center  for  Strategic  Studies  at 
Georgetown  University  discloses,  our  Manu- 
facttxring  Chemists  Association  knows  they 
are  and,  despite  naive  State  Department  urg- 
ings  on  Rumanian  trust  as  to  use.  the  group 
has  consistently  shown  a  reluctance  to  sup- 
port their  export  to  the  empire.  The  oil 
offensive  of  the  empire  is  a  story  In  Itself,  an 
excellent  example  of  empire  Integration 
through  the  Friendship  Oil  Pipe  Line  and 
also  economic  aggression.  Strategic?  The 
American  Petroleum  Institute  knows  It  is 
and  has  opposed  exports  of  oil  processing 
facilities  to  the  empire.  These  cases  can  t>e 
multiplied  along  the  entire  spectrum  of  eco- 
nomic goods  entering  into  a  planned  cold 
war  economy. 

What  can  we  do?  On  the  basis  of  given 
evidence,  the  first  thing  Is  to  recognize  so- 
berly the  absence  of  a  rationally  appropriate 
and  effective  Free  World  trade  policy  toward 
the  Red  Empire.  Second,  to  urge  a  complete 
embargo,  such  as  exists  against  Red  China. 
North  Korea,  North  Vietnam,  and  Cuba,  or  to 
advocate  freer  trade  with  Eastern  Europe  be- 
cause our  allies  Indulge  In  It  or  because  of 
accidental  gestures  on  the  part  of  the  "satel- 
lites," la  In  the  present  situation  an  extreme 
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course  disproportionate  to  our  strategic  cold 
war  needs.  It  Is  obviously  not  entirely  true, 
as  the  President's  Commission  maintains, 
that  "The  United  States  has  three  alterna- 
tives. It  can  leave  things  as  they  are.  It  can 
eliminate  this  disparity  through  action  across 
the  board  that  would  bring  U.S.  trading  prac- 
tice into  line  with  those  of  our  allies.  Or  It 
can  modify  its  practices  selectively  and  on  a 
country-by-country  basis."  "  In  reality,  there 
are  two  other  alternatives — a  complete  em- 
bargo and  selective  country-by-country  trade 
on  the  basis  of  political  concessions;  In  other 
words,  the  latter  being  a  poltrade  policy  with 
the  same  approach  as  the  commission's  third 
alternative  but  with  a  different  and  realistic, 
cold  war  political  basis. 

The  poltrade  policy  has  these  five  domi- 
nant characteristics:  Cold  War  realism,  free- 
dom instrumentation,  a  via  media  approach, 
a  formula  for  maximum  fiexlbiUty  and  con- 
sistency, and  a  structure  for  positive  Free 
World  action.  The  first  characteristic  has 
been  reflected  throughout  this  analysis.  Its 
content  constitutes  the  very  foundation  of 
this  poltrade  policy.  It  refutes  as  illusory 
the  basic  assumptions  and  major  reasons 
given  for  liberalized  trade  with  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  emphasizes  the  Red  economic 
strategy,  the  aggressive  nature  of  Red  trade, 
the  vital  distinction  between  Red  states  and 
the  underlying  captive  nations,  Red  empire 
anarchy  and  integration,  and  the  self-de- 
feating character  of  unconditional  Free 
World  trade  with  the  empire. 

Indeed,  the  more  one  contemplates  the 
clear-cut  benefits  of  unconditional  trade  to 
the  Red  totalitarians,  the  more  concerned 
one  becomes  about  the  acute  vulnerabilities 
of  the  Free  World.  The  trade  Issue  cannot 
be  divorced  from  "wars  of  liberation"  and  a 
host  of  other  Interrelated  phenomena.  Even 
this  would  be  Indlcatlvely  pertinent,  "We 
have  evidence,"  disclosed  the  Venezuelan 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Gonzalo  Barrios, 
"that  Venezuelan  Communists  have  been 
getting  money  from  the  Soviet  Union,  using 
the  Italian  Communist  party  as  a  \ehlcle. 
The  Venezuelan  Communists  recently  asked 
for  additional  funds  designed  to  organize  a 
large-scale  subversive  plan."  " 

Freedom  instrumentation  Is  the  second 
characteristic,  mesining  the  full  use  of  trade 
as  a  means  of  sustaining  and  expanding  free- 
dom. Liberal  trade  advocates  argue  In  terms 
of  freedom,  too,  but  their  false  notions  about 
the  weaning  process  and  evolution  have  al- 
ready been  noted.  With  cold  war  realism, 
we  should  scarcely  hesitate  or  fear  utilizing 
trade  as  a  freedom  weapon  Just  as  the  Red 
regimes  manipulate  It  as  a  weapon  for  con- 
quest. Vague  rhetoric  about  bridges  of  un- 
derstanding, contacts  with  peoples,  and  ex- 
changes of  ideas  could  hardly  forge  such  a 
weapon  for  freedom.  In  the  present-day  con- 
text only  trade  predicated  on  specific  pohtl- 
cal  concession  values,  Involving  even  pecu- 
niary subsidy,  can  guarantee  such  a  weapon. 

The  Red  regimes  would  not,  of  course,  find 
this  policy  to  their  liking.  Early  in  1965  the 
Polish  premier,  Josef  Cyranklewlcz,  already 
"warned  the  West  not  to  demand  political  or 
ideological  concessions  in  exchange  for  In- 
creased trade."  »*  He  seems  to  forget  that  the 
empire  desperately  needs  this  trade,  not  we. 
On  the  Free  World  side  former  Chancellor 
Ludwlg  Erhard  of  West  Germany  Issued  an- 
other type  of  warning  when  at  the  13th 
Congress  of  the  Christian  Democratic  Union 
he  bemoaned  the  fact  that  some  Western 
nations  are  "competing  with  each  other  to 
give  the  Communist  East  long-term  credits 
without  getting  any  poUtlcal  concessions  in 
return."  Short-term  credits  are  also  im- 
portant, and  on  this  basis  West  Germany  has 
led  the  others  in  East-West  trade.  It  can- 
not be   emphasized  too   strongly  that  the 
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United  SUtes  leads  In  overaU  technological 
development,  and  It  U  this  fact  which  places 
It  in  a  unique  position  to  determine  how  far 
the  Red  regime  can  partake  of  It. 

Another  Important  characteristic  of  the 
poltrade  policy  Is  its  via  media  approach,  a 
general  avenue  between  a  complete  embargo 
and  free  trade,  yet  participating  in  their 
negative  and  positive  natures  In  unlimited 
possible  combinations  of  bids  and  offers.  The 
approach  would  be  sharply  differentiating,  in 
breadth  and  depth  even  more  so  than  that  of 
the  present  jxsllcy.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
an  awareness  of  the  general  strategic  char- 
acter of  all  goods  for  the  Red  cold  war 
economies  and  their  varying  degrees  of 
strateg^lc  Importance,  and  of  the  different 
political  conditions  existing  in  various  parts 
of  the  empire  in  terms  of  oppression,  persecu- 
tion, special  restrictions,  and  opportunities 
for  internal  pressure.  These  are  the  two 
broad  bases  for  the  oF>eratlon  of  the  jxjl  trade 
formula,  which  would  proportion  trade  bids 
to  political  concession  bids. 

Much  is  uncritically  made  of  Yugoslarta  as 
an  examiple  of  wisdom  in  our  present  jjollcy, 
for  $3.5  billion  in  U.S.  assistance  chalked 
up  are  its  "independence"  from  Moscow, 
about  70  per  cent  of  its  trade  being  done 
with  the  West,  and  a  cozy  association  with 
Free  World  economic  orgatnlzatlons.  Yet  It's 
extremely  difficult  to  perceive  the  political 
values  of  this  pragmatic  wisdom.  From  view- 
points of  ultimate  survival  and  Ideological 
hue,  Belgrade's  Interests  are  inextricably  tied 
up  with  Moscow's  and,  Just  t.o  mention  one 
example.  Tito's  record  of  condemnations 
against  U.S.  action  In  the  Congo,  Vietnam 
and  the  Dominican  Republic  and  concerning 
Cuba,  constitutes  Ironic  compensation  of  the 
most  Indescribable  type.  Belgrade  trades  with 
Havana  and,  despite  Its  minor  power  on  the 
global  scale,  has  played  for  the  empire  a 
unique  role  of  diplomatic  broker.  Also,  the 
thought  of  Yugoslavia  setting  a  pattern  of 
profitable  practice  for  others  in  the  Red  Em- 
pire, and  to  the  net  advantage  of  the  empire, 
seems  to  elude  many.  This  pattern  was 
formed  not  by  design  but  rather  by  necessity 
of  response  to  internal  and  external  prob- 
lems. In  any  case,  the  wisdom  of  our  policy 
toward  Yugoslavia  has  worked  against  the 
freedom  of  the  various  nations  In  that  totali- 
tarian state,  as  Its  broadened  application 
certainly  will  against  those  In  Rumania. 
Poland,  Hungary  and  others. 

Turning  to  the  poltrade  formula,  one  can 
see  that  It  would  be  practicable  and  adapt- 
able for  all  changing  circumstances.  Scaled 
to  priorities  of  political  consideration,  the 
formula  allows  for  long-term  and  short- 
run  credits,  as  well  as  cash  payments.  It  deals 
In  producer,  capital  goods  and  consuaner 
goods,  as  well  as  managerial  ability,  orga- 
nization, and  technological  data.  In  sharp 
contrast  to  present  U.S.  policy.  It  advances  a 
principle  of  consistency  in  that  Its  applica- 
tion would  be  directed  at  the  Asia  sectors 
of  the  empire  as  well  as  the  European  and 
Latin  American.  The  avid  use  of  the  formula 
would  produce  considerable  politico-propa- 
ganda values,  since  all  trade  transactions 
would  necessarily  be  tied  to  specified  political 
Items.  Bids  for  specific  political  concessions 
would  make  the  latter  Integral  parts  of  the 
economic  valuation  process  Just  as  much  as 
Red  bids  lor  machines,  etc. 

Moreover,  application  of  the  formula 
would  unambiguously  work  In  behalf  of  the 
captive  nations;  It  would  not  accommodate 
without  real  cost  the  empire's  economic 
plans;  It  would  uphold  the  efficacy  of  our 
foreign  aid  program  by  relatmg  Red  sub- 
versive efforts  m  the  underdeveloped  areas 
to  trade  offers:  and  It  would  provide  the 
U.S.  with  an  effective  leverage  to  solve  the 
problem  of  unconditional  West  European 
trade  with  the  empire  and  reorient  much  of 
this  trade  toward  Intensified  Intra-Free 
World  trade.  A  vigorous  and  well-planned 
poltrade  poUcy  with  alternative  advantages 
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for  o\ir  allies  and  a  consuming  emphasis  on 
trade  for  freedom  would  And  few,  If  any, 
Free  World  nations  seeking  to  help  the  em- 
pire unconditionally,  particularly  as  con- 
cern savings  In  Intangible  values  of  time  and 
costs  of  research  and  development. 

Steps  In  applying  the  formula  would  In 
general  be  simple,  methodical,  and  In  graded 
order:  (1)  as  In  present  policy,  military 
weapons  and  space  technology  face  complete 
embargo;  (2)  most  advanced  producer  goods, 
technology,  managerlallsm  and  data  would 
be  proportioned  to  poltrade  bids  of  the  high- 
est value,  entailing  free  elections,  enforce- 
ment of  the  national  self-determination 
principle,  the  opportunity  for  political  party 
opposition,  and  the  satisfaction  of  legal  ob- 
ligations in  World  War  II  treaties;  (3)  trade 
In  less  advanced  producer  goods,  engendering 
the  set-up  of  whole  factories  and  organiza- 
tional plans,  would  call  for  proportionate 
poltrade  values  In  the  order  of  dismantling 
the  Berlin  Wall.  Russian.  Czech,  etc.  exodus 
from  Cuba,  the  withdrawal  of  USSR  troops 
from  Hungary  and  other  captive  areas,  a 
vastly  expanded  cultural  exchange  program, 
proven  Red  support  of  subversion  in  Viet- 
nam, etc  ;  (4)  trade  In  consumer  goods  would 
also  be  differentiated  on  scales  of  recency, 
quality,  and  quantity  and  proportioned  In 
terms  of  prevailing  conditions  and  acts  of 
religious  oppression,  slave  labor  employment, 
civil  suppression,  unjust  arrests  and  Impris- 
onment of  Free  World  citizens,  atrocities,  the 
need  for  rehabilitating  political  prisoners 
and  60  forth. 

These  are  the  four  general  categories  of 
poltrade  application  Into  which  further  spe- 
cific poltrade  bids  would  be  fitted  as  develop- 
ments and  circumstances  demand.  Another 
manifest  advantage  of  such  constant  predi- 
cation Is  that  the  real  cause  of  our  foremost 
problems  today  will  be  kept  In  the  forefront 
of  world  attention  and  thought.  Except  for 
a  complete  embargo  and  Its  Justifying  rea- 
sons, this  Is  not  the  case  wtlh  the  other 
alternatives;  Indeed,  they  submerge  these 
causes  Into  temporary  oblivion.  Again,  the 
argument  that  the  empire  would  refuse  to 
trade  under  such  poltrade  conditions  misses 
the  whole,  crucial  point  of  trade  as  a  weapon 
for  real  freedom  and  the  tremendous  lever- 
age possessed  by  the  West.  Pursuit  of  the 
present  course  means  endowing  the  Red 
economies  with  Intangible  values  of  short- 
ened time  arid  reduced  real  costs  of  develop- 
ment without.  In  this  dimension,  receiving 
anything  in  return  except  the  spurious  Sfitls- 
factlon  of  believing  that  dispersed  contacts 
would  lead  to  "greater  understanding"  and 
"evolution  toward  peace."  Also,  In  the  cold 
war  context,  to  literally  aid  them  to  under- 
mine us  In  time  and  everywhere  Is  the  height 
of  folly  Rationally,  a  quid  pro  quo  is  de- 
manded In  these  dimensions  and  can  only  be 
realized  through  advanced  bargaining  for 
counterpart.  Intangible  freedom  values.  If 
the  Red  states  are  desperately  In  need  of  this 
trade,  as  they  Indicate  to  be.  the  best  test 
of  their  determination  Is  this  quid  pro  quo 
approach. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  formula's  ap- 
plication would,  of  course,  receive  detailed 
treatment  In  relaUon  to  each  Red  state.  If 
Hungary,  for  example,  seeks  Free  World 
trade.  In  addition  to  the  Items  stated  above 
there  are  the  genocldal  abortion  laws,  the 
case  of  Cardinal  Mlndszenty,  the  reduction 
of  the  Iron  Curtain,  release  of  political  pris- 
oners, freedom  of  assembly  for  the  Petofl 
Circle  and  others,  and  a  reciprocal  distribu- 
tion of  U.S.  literary  output  In  Hungary.  The 
same  detailed  treatment  can  be  applied  to 
any  other  Red  state.  DoubtIess,>  the  total- 
itarian regimes  will  cry  about  "Interferences 
In  Internal  affairs,"  their  "national  sover- 
eignties" and  the  like,  but  these  protesta- 
tions are  thoroughly  arid  In  the  light  of 
Victory,     the    empire     network,     the     basic 


solidarity   of    the    Communist   Parties,    and 
the  International  Red  conspiracy. 

Lastly,  the  structure  of  positive  Free  World 
poltrade  would  to  a  notable  degree  be 
erected  by  the  initiative  and  leadership  of 
the  U.S.  and  Its  poltrade  policy.  Though  the 
structure  should  be  built  concurrently  with 
the  adoption  of  the  policy,  unilateral  U.S. 
action  would  itself  become  a  constructive, 
efficient  cause  for  the  moulding  of  the  In- 
stitution. The  objective  l.s.  of  course,  a  unity 
of  action  primarily  with  our  West  European 
allies.  The  present  lack  of  such  unity  Is  to 
a  great  extent  ascrlbable  to  our  own  failure 
In  providing  the  necessary  leadership  In  the 
Cold  War.  over  and  beyond  the  military  um- 
brella and  foreign  aid.  A  new.  concentrated 
Initiative  by  us  should  aim  at  the  forma- 
tion of  a  NATO  Council  on  Free  World  Trade. 
The  move  would  undoubtedly  Infuse  a  new 
life  of  working  partnership  in  the  Atlantic 
community. 

The  Council's  prime  function  would  be  a 
multl-laterallzatlon  of  the  poltrade  policy. 
Free  World  countries,  such  as  Japan,  would 
be  Included  as  associates  Japan  has  been 
pushing  Its  trade  with  the  empire  (Japan's 
trade  with  it  Increased  15  per  cent  over  1964 
and  amounts  to  less  than  7  per  cent;  about 
$400  million  with  Red  China.  Jumping  80 
per  cent  over  1964.  $30  million  with  North 
Korea,  and  small  amounts  with  North  Vlet- 
nami.  With  this  economic  power  assembled, 
in  the  ratio  of  3  to  1  to  the  entire  Red  Em- 
pire, the  so-called  Communist  economic  of- 
fensive would  become  a  sterile  exercise  as 
the  Free  World  market,  particularly  in  the 
underdeveloped  areas,  becomes  In  every 
sense  a  true,  free  market.  The  new  struc- 
tural framework,  would,  with  qualification, 
accommodate  the  Inclinations  of  our  allies 
as  expressed,  for  example,  In  a  resolution  by 
the  slx-natlon  Common  Market  Assembly 
stressing  "the  political  and  economic  Impor- 
tance of  trade  relations  with  state-controlled 
trade,  In  particular  with  neighbor  countries 
of  East  Europe,  and  the  desirability  of  devel- 
oping them" — yes,  toward  genuine  freedom 
Canadians  selling  $403  million  of  wheat  to 
Red  China.  Italians  buying  natural  gas  from 
the  USSR.  Greeks  selling  wheat  to  Bulgaria, 
and  multiplying  day-to-day  reports  on  un- 
conditional iPYee  World  trade  with  the  em- 
pire would  receive  an  entirely  new  assess- 
ment under  the  sway  of  a  rational  poltrade 
policy. 

Only  thirty  years  ago  we  substantially 
committed  the  same  trade  mistake  with  an- 
other breed  of  totalitarian  powers.  This  time 
it  is  even  worse  because  of  the  cold  war  sub- 
tleties involved  and  the  trained  capacity  of 
the  enemy  to  compound  the  use  of  his  rela- 
tively Inferior  resources.  In  the  final  analysis. 
the  requirements  of  the  present  situation  are 
a  firm  understanding  of  Red  economic  strat- 
egy, the  launching  of  a  poltrade  policy  to 
counter  this  strategy,  and  a  national  will  to 
see  It  through  Frequent  comments  on  the 
current  disunity,  the  alleged  ambiguity  of 
strategic  materials,  and  "our  allies  are  trad- 
ing them"  are  only  convenient  rationaliza- 
tions for  less  than  firm  action  In  behalf  of 
expanded   world   freedom. 


WHO  ARE  THE  SPENDERS? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Edwards]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  been  hearing  a  great 
deal  In  recent  days  about  the  need  for 
cutting  back  on  spending  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

And  there  is  a  real  need.  The  Govern- 
ment's spending  has  skyrocketed  in  the 


past  3  or  4  years,  and  not  all  of  the  In- 
creases, by  any  means,  can  be  traced  to 
the  Vietnam  war. 

The  only  strange  aspect  of  this  re- 
cent burst  of  enthusiasm  for  economy  in 
Government  is  the  fact  that  we  are  hear- 
ing it  in  substantial  strength  only  now. 

An  observer  from  another  planet  would 
have  cause  to  wonder  why  a  congres- 
sional move  to  limit  Federal  spending 
is  approved  with  substantial  majority  In 
October  although  it  would  have  been  only 
laughed  at  in  May. 

He  would  wonder  what  surprises  in 
economic  trends  had  occurred  to  bring 
about  such  a  transformation  In  the 
mood  of  the  Congress  and  of  the  White 
House. 

It  would  be  worthwhile  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  look  back  at  the  voting  pat- 
terns this  year.  The  Record  shows  that 
Republicans  have  been  no  "Johnny- 
come-lately"  to  the  cause  of  making  re- 
sponsible cuts  in  levels,  of  Federal 
spending.  It  shows  that  all  through  this 
year,  for  example,  Republicans  have 
voted  overwhelmingly  for  responsible 
spending  limitations. 

The  Record  also  shows  that  the  great 
majority  of  Democrats  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  overwhelmingly 
favored  the  "business  as  usual"  ap- 
proach, opposing  efforts  to  hold  down 
the  spending  level. 

A  look  at  the  record  of  voting  in  the 
House  this  year  shows  23  key  votes  on 
issues  relating  to  Federal  spending.  On 
all  of  these  votes  Republicans  have  voted 
overwhelmingly  for  reduced  spending 
only  to  be  confronted  with  consistent  op- 
position from  President  Johnson's 
Democratic  party  Congressmen  voting 
the  White  House  line. 

If  more  Democrats  had  chosen  to  side 
with  Republicans  in  support  of  respon- 
sible spending  cuts  the  fiscal  situation 
now  would  be  far  stronger  because  the 
budget  deficit  would  be  far  smaller. 

The  major  reason  why  the  deficit  is 
rising  virtually  out  of  control  is  that  the 
President  has  used  his  Democratic  party 
majority  control  in  Congress  throughout 
his  term  of  ofHce  to  Introduce  vastly 
wasteful  and  nonessential  domestic 
spending  programs. 

All  during  this  period  Republicans  in 
Congress  have  warned  of  the  danger  of 
the  very  same  fiscal  crisis  which  adminis- 
tration people  are  now  finally  admitting 
is  upon  us. 

Republicans  have  provided  the  initia- 
tive for  fiscal  responsibility  in  two  ways: 
first,  by  urging  the  President  and  the 
Democratic  party  majority  to  establish 
priorities  among  the  flood  of  Great 
Society  programs,  and  failing  that,  to 
seek  congressional  action  to  hold  back 
on  increases  in  spending  on  nonessential 
programs  which  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration has  continued  to  request  In  spite 
of  the  danger  signals. 

Policies  of  the  President  and  of  his 
Democratic  Party  majorities  In  both 
Houses  of  Congress  have  led  us  into  a  real 
fiscal  mess,  by  their  own  tacit  admission. 

We  face  a  budget  deficit  of  staggering 
proportions,  upwards  of  $30  billion.  It  is 
the   direct   result   of   the   skyrocketing 
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Federal  spending  policies  of  an  irrespon- 
sible administration  and  of  a  bureaucracy 
whose  main  attitude  seems  to  be  one  of 
"let  the  public  be  damned," 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  The  budget 
deficit  win  be  dangerously  large  with  or 
without  a  tax  increase.  It  will  mean 
higher  prices  for  everything  the  consumer 
buys,  outrageous  interest  rates,  a  worsen- 
ing balance-of-payments  problem,  and 
possibly  a  need  for  wage  and  price 
controls. 

A  tax  increase  by  itself  will  not  solve 
this  problem.  It  could  even  aggravate  the 
whole  situation  If  it  would  serve  to  en- 


courage more  and  more  nonessential 
spending.  The  vital  element  in  any  solu- 
tion has  got  to  be  substantial  reductions 
in  current  spending  plans  along  with 
paired-down  programs  in  the  non- 
mllltary  field  over  the  next  few  years. 

I  Invite  close  examination  of  the  23 
key  economy  issues  showing  the  voting 
pattern  among  our  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican colleagues.  It  will  be  seen  that 
on  five  occasions  Republcans  voted  unan- 
imously in  favor  of  economy. 

And  although  the  greater  number  of 
Democrats  on  each  occasion  voted  the 
other  way,  on  11  of  the  23  votes  enough 


Democrats  voted  with  the  Republican 
position  to  swing  the  issue  in  support  of 
economy.  But  keep  in  mind  that  it  was 
the  Republican  position  to  which  these 
few  Democrats  adhered,  and  not  the 
position  of  their  own  party. 

Let  the  President  acknowledge  the 
record  and  we  will  then  have  made  prog- 
gress  in  moving  back  to  fiscal  policies 
which  will  give  our  Nation  the  economic 
strength  and  the  kind  of  overall  capa- 
bility required  to  attain  the  goals  we  all 
seek. 

Following  are  the  23  key  economy  votes 
of  1967  through  November  6: 


VOTES  ON  ECONOMY  ISSUES,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  1967 


Yes      No 


Percent 

for 
economy 


1.  Feb.  8:  To  Increite  the  temponry  nitionil  debt  limit  celling  from 

$330,000,000,000  to  $336,000,000,000:  the  9th  increase  Ounng  the 

L.  B  J  and  Kennedy  administrations: 

Republicans 2      173         99.0 

Democrats 213        26  11.0 

Total 215      199    

2.  Mar.  22:  Amendment  to  eliminate  15  new  executive-level  jobs  the 

administration  requested  in  the  Treasury  Department: 

Republicans 157        15         91.5 

Democrats 54      160         25.6 

Total 211      175    

3  Mar  22:  Move  to  limit  spending  under  Treasury  and  Post  Office 
appropriations  bill  to  95  percent  ol  budget  estimates: 

Republicans 153       19         89.5 

Democrats 15      198  7.0 

Total 168    _217    

Apr  27:  Move  to  limit  spending  under  Interior  appropriations  bill  to 
95  percent  ol  budget  estimates: 

Republicans 134        39         77.5 

Democrats 24      192  11.0 

Total 158     231    

May  11   Increase  in  telephone  allowance  tor  each  Member  ol  Congress: 

Republicans 52      105         67.0 

Democrats 137        52         27.5 

Total 189    _157    

6  May  17:  Amendment  to  cut  $10,000,000  Irom  the  rent  supplement 

program: 

Republicans 163        12         93.5 

Democrats 69      159         30.4 

Total J32      \n    

7  May  17:  Move  to  cu!  $225,000  000  Irom  the  demonstration  cities 

program: 

Republicans Ml       35         80.  u 

Democrats 52      178         22.5 

ToUl I93      213    

8.  May  31:  Amendment  to  limit  the  amount  of  Federal  subsidy  in  the 
sale  ot  SBA  participation  certificates: 

Republicans 150         0       100.0 

Democrats _^    _U4         20.0 

Total _186    _144    

9  May  31 :  Move  to  limit  spending  under  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and 
the  Judiciary  appropriations  bill  (excluding  FBI)  to  95  percent  of 
budget  estimates; 

Republicans 135       12         92.0 

Democrats 36    J44  20.0 

Total _173    _156    

10.  June  6:  Move  to  limit  spending  under  Agriculture  appropriation  bill 

(excluding  school  lunch  and  special  milk  programs)  to  95  percent  ol 

budget  estimates: 

Republicans 149        24         86.0 

Democrats. 26      198         11.6 

Total Its    _222    

11.  June  7:  To  Increase  the  temporary  national  debt  limit  ceiling  Irom 

$336,000,000,000  to  $365.«)0.060.000: 

Republicans 0      176       100.0 

DemoeraU 197       35         15.0 

Total I97     211    


Yes 


Percent 

No         tor 
economy 


12.  June  21 :  To  increase  the  permanent  national  debt  limit  celling  to 

$365,000.000  000  but  do  it  over  a  Z-yeu  period: 

Republicans 0 

Democrats ''' 

Total _21^ 

13.  July  18:  Move  to  imit  spending  under  Transportation  appropriationt 

bill  to  95  percent  of  budget  estimates : 

Republicans..   . ''^ 

Democrats - 39 

Total _213 

14.  July  25:  To  cut  (unds  lor  the  Dickey-Lincoln  public  power  project  In 

Maine- 

Repjblicans ''* 

Democrats 57 

Total 233 

15.  July  25:  Move  to  reduce  appropriation  tor  public  works  and  AEC  by 

5  percent 

Republicans 1*6 

Democrats 20 

Total 168 

16.  July  26:  To  cut  the  iiuireese  in  US.  contribution  to  Inter- American 

Development  Banii  as  requested  by  the  administration: 

Republicians Ijt 

Democrats 33 

Total 185 

17.  Aug.  24:  Motion  to  reduce  authorization  for  foreign  aid: 

Republicans 153 

Democrats 8' 

Total ^ 

18.  Sept.  14:  Amendment  to  cut  $50,000,000  from  total  authorized  lor 

Appalachian  area  projects: 

Republicans '*« 

Democrats 53 

Total _1» 

19  Sept.  27:  Motion  to  recommit  continuing  appropriation  resolution  in  an 
effort  to  bring  about  $5,000,000,000  cut  in  Federal  spending: 

Republicans 1|8 

Democrats 34 

Total 202 

20.  Oct.  3:  Vote  on  previous  question  on  continuing  appropriation  resolu- 
tion in  an  effort  to  make  It  in  order  to  consider  spending  reduction 
amendments.  A    yes"  vote  would  prohibit  offering  amendments: 

Republicans J 

Democrats '" 

Total 213 

21  Oct  4:  Move  to  make  cuts  in  appropriation  for  Departments  ol  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (Conference  report.): 

Republicans - .  - '|T 

Democrats 89 

Total J26 

22.  Oct  17  Move  to  make  cuts  in  appropriation  tor  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. (Conference  report.) : 

Republicans 'j3 

Democrats '' 

Total J^ 

23  OcL  18  Move  to  limit  overall  Federal  spending  to  about 
$131,500,000,000: 

Republicans ''' 

Democrats */ 

Total 238 


176 

20 

196 


6 
183 

189 


2 
167 

169 


32 
207 

I39 


21 
196 

217 


23 
140 

163 


14 

147 

161 


0 
182 

182 


180 
25 

l05 


23 
151 

174 


60 
208 


9 

155 

164 


100.0 
8.: 


96.5 

17.6 


99.2 
25.5 


82.0 
8.6 


88.0 
14.4 


87.0 
36.6 


91.5 
26.5 


100.0 
35.7 


100.  c 
10.5 


87,0 
31.4 


65.5 
5.0 


95.0 

3a  0 
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INTEREST    IN   OMBUDSMAN 
CONTINUES  TO  MOUNT 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  ejctraneous  matter. 

Tne  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  interest 
in  establishing  an  American  ombudsman 
at  various  levels  of  government  continues 
to  increase. 

On  the  national  level,  for  the  last  sev- 
eral years  I  have  been  sponsoring  a  bill 
to  establish  a  congressional  ombudsman. 
In  its  present  form,  it  is  H.R.  3388. 

On  the  State  level,  the  State  Legisla- 
tures of  Hawaii  and  New  York  are  con- 
sidering bills  to  provide  funds  for  an 
ombudsman. 

On  the  local  level.  New  York  City  and 
Buffalo  are  running  full-scale  ombuds- 
man programs.  Last  Februarj-.  in  my 
home  district  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  I  ran 
an  experimental  ombudsman  project. 
Milwaukee  will  soon  seek  funds  to  run  a 
full-scale  program. 

Last  Saturday,  October  30,  the  Ameri- 
can Assembly  of  Columbia  University 
held  a  meeting  on  the  ombudsman  at 
which  I  was  privileged  to  speak.  A  text 
of  my  remarks  follows: 

The  Federal  Ombttdsman 
(Remarks  of  Representative  Henrt  S.  Rixss. 

or  Wisconsin,  at  the  American  Assembly. 

Arden  House,  N.Y.,  October  28.  1967) 

My  Interest  In  the  Ombudsman  goes  back 
to  early  in  1963.  when  I  first  heard  of  him. 
Flying  from  London  to  Paris,  I  picked  up  the 
London  Times  and  there  read  an  editorial 
about  how  New  Zealand  had  Just  established 
its  Ombudsman. 

This  led  me  to  prepare  and  Introduce  a  bill 
for  a  Congressional  Ombudsman  in  July 
1963.  Nothing  much  happened.  Then,  in  1965, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  American  Po- 
litical Science  Association.  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  have  In  my  office  for  some  month's 
as  a  Congre.sslonai  intern  an  up-and-coming 
young  political  scientist,  Professor  Stanley 
Andersen.  He  was  especially  interested  in 
governmental  administration,  and  his  an- 
cestors came  from  Scandanavia.  He  Just  had 
to  be  an  Ombudsmanlac.  and  he  kept  my 
Interest  in  the  Ombudsman  from  flagging. 
The  current  version  of  the  Congressional 
Ombudsman  is  mv  bill  H.R.  3388.  introduced 
on  January  23,  1967. 

I  shall  describe  how  the  bill  approaches  the 
problem  of  the  Congressional  Ombudsman, 
and  then  tell  of  an  experiment  in  Ombuds- 
manry  which  I  conducted  in  my  Milwaukee 
district  earlier  this  year. 

The  Ombudsman  at  the  state  and  local 
levels,  described  by  other  speakers,  is  neces- 
sarily primarily  because  we  need  him.  The 
Congressional  Ombudsman,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  necessary  primarily  because  the 
Congressman,  as  a  de  facto  Ombudsman,  Just 
doesn't  have  enough  time  to  be  that  and  to 
do  the  Job  that  he  has  to  do  on  the  great  na- 
tional and  international  issues  of  the  day. 

This  week,  like  every  week,  the  great  Issues 
are  before  every  Member  of  Congress.  What 
of  the  war  In  Viet  Nam?  Are  we  headed  for 
Inflation?  If  so,  should  we  cut  expenditures? 
If  so,  should  It  be  space,  the  8ST.  rivers  and 
harbors  appropriations,  or  should  It  be  educa- 
tion, pollution  control  or  the  war  on  poverty? 
Should  we  raise  taxes?  If  so.  should  we  raise 
them  across  the  board,  by  blocking  partic- 
ular loopholes,  or  how?  What  shall  we   do 


about  the  reform  of  the  international  mone- 
tary system,  about  the  need  for  more  funds 
for  the  World  Bank,  about  arms  aid  to  devel- 
oping nations,  about  East-West  trade? 

All  these  questions  require  thought,  study, 
and  debate.  Yet  the  time  that  can  be  given 
to  thought,  study,  and  debate  on  the  great 
issues  is  inevitably  diminished  by  the  need 
for  Senators  and  Congressmen,  and  their 
staffs,  to  devote  more  and  more  of  their  time 
to  so-called  "case  work" — the  Job  of  helping 
citizens  with  their  problems  with  the  fed- 
er.il  bureaucracy. 

By  a  unique  coincidence,  the  tough  policy 
questions  with  which  a  Congressman  must 
deal  keep  increasing  at  about  the  same  rate 
as  do  citizens'  problems  with  the  bureaucracy. 
As  one  newly-arrived  Congressman  said:  "I 
came  here  thinking  I  was  going  to  be  a  Daniel 
Webster,  but  I  find  myself  an  errand  boy." 

Social  security  and  welfare  programs  In- 
evitably Involve  administrative  error,  abuse 
of  discretion,  delay,  or  discourtesy.  New  laws 
bring  millions  of  citizens  Into  direct  relation- 
ship with  their  government  for  the  first  time. 
Medicare  has  spawned  a  whole  family  of  ad- 
ministrative problems.  The  Cold  War  GI  bill 
and  the  scholarship  provisions  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  make  thousands  of  college 
students  depend  upon  efficient  federal  ad- 
ministration for  completing  their  education. 
Mounting  public  criticism  of  the  selective 
service  system  has  produced  a  skyrocketing 
of  draft  cases. 

To  an  aggrieved  citizen,  the  only  remedy 
to  his  grievance  in  many  cases  Is  to  call  or 
write  his  Congressman.  This  is  exactly  what 
millions  of  Americans  do  every  year. 

"Cases"  are  estimated  to  comprise  any- 
where from  a  third  to  two-thirds  of  all  the 
mall  that  pours  into  congressional  offices. 
Every  year,  the  average  Representative  must 
deal  with  several  thousand  "cases".  They 
range  from  simple  ones  that  can  be  cleared 
up  with  a  telephone  call — such  as  a  delayed 
social  security  check — to  complex  matters 
which  require  many  hours  of  work  by  the 
Congressman  and  his  staff. 

How  complex  these  cases  can  be  may  be 
judged  from  the  following  example. 

A  few  years  ago  male  employees  of  the 
Hilltop  post  office  In  MUwaukee  were  out- 
raged by  an  Invasion  of  their  privacy.  Toilets 
in  the  post  office's  men's  room  were  without 
doors.  When  the  door  to  the  men's  room  was 
open,  the  toilet  facilities  were  In  full  view 
of  the  occupants  of  the  adjoining  lunch- 
room. The  employees  got  nowhere  with  their 
complaints  and  turned  to  me  for  help.  I 
wrote  scores  of  letters  to  the  Milwaukee  post- 
master, regional  postal  officials,  Washington 
postal  officials,  and  finally  the  Postmaster 
General.  I  inspected  the  station.  I  even  of- 
fered to  buy  a  partition  to  allow  some 
privacy. 

The  Post  Office  offered  a  whole  series  of 
"reasons"  why  nothing  could  be  done — 
such  as  the  need  for  Inspectors  to  be  able 
to  watch  for  thefts  from  the  malls,  and  the 
cost  of  doors.  Not  until  seven  years  later, 
after  I  threatened  a  House  committee  In- 
vestigation, was  an  elementary  right  to 
privacy  respected.  In  an  historic  decision, 
the  Post  Office  Department  put  up  parti- 
tions. 

Take  another  case.  Recently,  John  J.  De- 
Franclsco  of  Milwaukee,  penniless  and  un- 
able to  hire  an  attorney,  came  to  me  after 
the  Army  had  obtained  a  $5,253  Judgment 
against   him. 

DePranclsco,  a  copper  miner,  had  been 
drafted  Into  the  Army  on  August  7,  1942. 
After  three  months  of  basic  training  he 
was  sent  with  other  "soldiers"  to  Houghton, 
Minn.,  with  Instructions  to  report  to  the 
copper  mine.  He  was  Issued  a  card  by  the 
Army  stating  that  he  was  "on  furlough  from 
the  U.S.  Army".  He  was  ordered  to  keep 
his  unforms  In  shape  and  be  ready  to  move 
out  on  24  hours'  notice.  Thinking  they  were 
stlU  in  the  Army,  DePranclsco  and  his  com- 


panions worked  In  the  mines  from  Novem- 
ber 4,  1942  until  June  11,  1945.  when  De- 
Franclsco  was  sent  with  an  Army  unit  to 
the  west  coast.  He  was  discharged  at  Camp 
Beal,  Calif.,  on  April  19,  1946.  While  work- 
ing In  the  mines,  DeFrancisco  was  paid 
$4.60  a  day  by  a  mining  firm,  almost  all  of 
which  was  spent  on  room  and  board.  He 
received  no  pay  from  the  Army.  His  wife,  a 
son.  and  his  wife's  two  minor  sisters  lived 
on  an  $aO-a-month  Army  allotment  check. 

In  1958  the  Army  filed  suit  to  recover  the 
allotments  plus  Interest.  DeFrancisco.  who 
had  only  a  grade  school  education,  Ignored 
the  notice  of  the  suit  and  the  Army  ob- 
tained  the   Judgment. 

After  listening  to  DeFranclsco's  story.  I 
dug  out  his  Army  records.  They  confirmed  his 
story  in  every  respect  except  that  they  listed 
him  In  the  "ready  reserve"  Instead  of  "on 
active  duty"  during  the  period  he  worked  in 
the  mines.  Following  exhaustive  legal  re- 
search which  showed  that  the  Army  had  no 
legal  basis  for  recovery  of  the  allotment,  I 
went  Into  Milwaukee  Federal  court  on  several 
occasions  to  plead  DeFranclsco's  case.  By  this 
time  the  case  had  attracted  national  pub- 
licity. Finally  the  Army  decided  to  drop  its 
unjust  claim. 

As  a  result  of  the  newspaper  stories,  other 
men  who  had  been  drafted  and  sent  to  the 
mines  were  able  to  have  similar  Judgments 
against  them  dismissed.  Several  men  who 
were  disabled  in  mine  accidents,  and  had 
been  denied  veterans'  disability  payments. 
Instituted  court  proceedings  to  collect  com- 
pensation as  a  result  of  the  DeFrancisco  case. 

This  congressional  casework  role  is  im- 
portant in  humanizing  Government  bu- 
reaucracy and  making  it  responsible.  It  is 
constructive  to  have  the  actions  of  remote, 
permanent  civil  servants  reviewed  continu- 
ously by  Congressmen  and  Senators  who 
must  answer  to  the  people  every  2  or  6  years. 
The  effect  is  to  prod  bureaucrats  into  the  best 
possible  administration  of  the  laws. 

But  the  great  difficulty  is;  How  can  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  continue  to  give  c;t:zens 
the  help  they  need  in  problems  with  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  and  still  find  time  to  be 
effective,   thoughtful,   original   legislators? 

The  solution  I  have  advanced  is  the  Con- 
gressional Ombudsman,  embodied  in  H.R. 
3388. 

The  bill  delimits  the  types  of  cases  which 
the  congressional  ombudsman  would  review: 

"The  Congressional  Ombudsman,  unless 
he  believes  that  the  complainant  has  avail- 
able another  reasonable  remedy,  shall  review 
the  case  of  any  person  who  alleges  that,  as 
a  result  of  any  action  or  failure  to  act  on 
the  part  of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  (a)  he  has  been  subjected  to 
any  Improper  penalty  or  has  been  denied 
any  right  or  benefit  to  which  he  Is  entitled, 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States;  or  (b) 
the  relevant  proceedings  are  being  conducted 
in  a  manner  that  Is  unreasonable,  unfair, 
oppressive,  dilatory,  or  Inefficient." 

■The  Congressional  Ombudsman  would 
centralize  much  of  the  casework  now  being 
handled  by  535  Congressmen,  Senators,  and 
their  Individual  staffs.  He  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  and  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  solely  on  the 
basis  of  fitness  and  without  regard  to  party. 
An  eminent  Jurist  or  administrative  expert, 
he  would  be  paid  the  same  salary  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  He  would  be  assisted  by  a 
staff  of  experts  In  the  major  types  of  case- 
work, perhaps  a  few  score  at  the  start.  He 
would  have  power  to  obtain  any  necessary 
papers  and  flies  and  to  consult  with  Federal 
officials  without  the  permission  of  their  su- 
pervisors. 

He  would  Investigate  only  cases  referred 
to  him  by  a  Member  of  Congress.  When  he 
completed  his  Investigation,  he  would  re- 
port to  the  Congressman  who  referred  the 
case  to  him  and  also  make  known  to  the 
agency  concerned  any  recommendations  for 
remedial  action. 
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,.  the  case  where  an  agency  was  unwllUng     tlon.  he  «nUd  pursue  the  case  .urt.er  on  his     ^^  r^^J^o^  of  the  467  cases  received 
,0  correct  What  the  o^buds-       co-lde^d     own^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^         

a  serious  ^'"'f/^*^^^';^   a  special  report  to  tiie  Congreesman  would  continue  the  present  j^^^n^neous -  «i 

ombudsman  could  make  a^^c^^^^  tradition  of    "Write  your  Oongressman     but  j^,^j^,  __ 47 

congress  which  would  be  prmt*UMa^^^                 ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^     ^^    I  the  ^,g,„^^.  AdmlnUtratlon 36 

document  ^"'ij'*  ^J^'Xml  renort  to  ^^  tlme-consumlng  work  Involved.  Incidentally,  ^^^^^^      35 

*'°"'''!^n?.irnemore«neraiTcom^^^^^  H  vastly  Impi^-es  the  bill's  chances  of  pa^  ^^^   government 3* 

Sa^ndC?lI.ThuV^f  hls^o^erseasp^^^^  ^tv^:3tSLS;es^oTth:rr  v^ttge^ttl^^f^unc"  -.S^-  -  ^  -  amended  legls-  ^^ 

totypes.  he  would  have  the  power  to  Investl-  f/^^^y^^.^^^^^^nstituent*.   The   Congres-  J^^l^^^nVrs 1:"   " « 

gate,  recommend^  and  pubUclze.  3  o V  Or^budfman  Is   not  Included  in   the  SigrXn  and  Customs.-- 18 

in   addition   to  J^^   P!*^^f  ^   H^elr  sUff     Congressional  reform  legislation  now  before     gmall  business  and  patents. —     17 

freeing  Members  of  Congress  and  their  Eton  Kjj         .    j  ^oubt  whether  this  matters,     ^^''    "^  *'        14 

Of  much  case  ^^^^^■Zt^^,\'''llZ'^°^l     sfnce  therefor™  legislation  has  been  officially     J«^«  government::::.- 14 

Sni.eToCets  onTom^udran  S^^^^     pronounced  dead  by  the  House  Committee  on     S^^   reUts------^ \\ 

Sthr'eothir  major  advantages.  ^^ti^e  Congressional  Ombudsman  is  plain-     i:-^Xrtren--"-     :::::::::::-"-'     " 

1.  It  would  more  effectively  protect  cltl-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  i^  time     ^°  ^'^'-'°^  ^"^  

zens'    rights    against    administrative    abuse  congressmen  realize  that  457 

under    the    present    system,    congressional     ^^^  ornbudsman    would    strengthen    their  ^otal .-— 

casework  is  handled  by  men-of-all-work  In     ^^  ^0^°^°^  ^^^^^n  It.  What  was  the  result  of  Mr.  Buckley  s  ac- 

the  offices  of  Representatives  and  Senators,  P'^'^^^  jq™  ^.^i^  reality,  earlier  this  year  I  tlon  In  the  467  cases?  In  90  cases  the  com- 
almost  none  of  whose  staff  budgets  can  af-  .^..^.  jj  congress  wont  do  It,  I'U  do  It:  plaint  was  Justified  and  the  constituents 
ford  true  experts  in  even  the  major  categor-  "^^  _  nothing  to  stop  me  from  setUng  grievances  redressed;  in  62  cases  complaints 
les  of  casework.  The  result  Is  that  in  com-  ^">=  ombudsman  of  my  own  back  in  my  had  previously  been  made  to  governmental 
plex  cases  the  citizens'  advocate,  a  congres-      ^       district  of  Milwaukee.  agencies,  and  the  Ombudsman's  work  was  to 

slonal  office,  is  frequently  at  the  mercy  of  ^^^  ^^^^  months  last  spring,  I  experl-     expedite;   In  75  cases  the  complaint  seemed 

the  administrative  branch's  experts.  Through  '        ^^^^   ^ly   own  private   Ombudsman     reasonable,  but  a  final  result  had  not  been 

centralization   under   the   Federal    ombuds-  Milwaukee   The  Ombudsman  selected  was   obtained  by  the  end  of  the  experUnent  last 

man.  Congress  would  have  Its  own  experts  ^^  jamee  Buckley,  a  live- wire  In  his  early  june  (many  of  these  cases  have  since  had  a 
looKing  into  citizens'  grievances.  Professor  j^j"j.j,jgg  ^.^^  ^ad  been  until  January,  1967,  successful  outcome) :  m  148  cases  the  com- 
Walter  Gellhorn  of  Columbia  University  Law  ^^   ^^   ^^^  Wisconsin  State  Assembly.  At     plaint  was  finally  determined  to  be  unjus- 

School.  in  his  November,  1966  work  on  the  '^        ^^^     ^^^    control    of    the    assembly     tlfled    (though   in   most   of   these   cases   the 

Ombudsman.  "When  Americans  Complain:  j^,^jj^  parties  and  Mr.  Buckley  was,  as  Ombudsman's  efforts  were  appreciated  and 
Governmental  Grievance  Procedures",  makes      ^.^^  ^ymg  goes'  at  libertv.  the  constituent  felt  better);  In  91  cases  the 

the  point  that  staff  experts  of  an  Ombuds-  '  ^^^  experimental  Ombudsman  had  no  subject  matter  was  not  a  complaint  but  an 
man's  office  would  be  able  to  protect  citizens'  g^^^^^^^ry  authority.  I  made  room  for  him  expression  of  opinion  or  a  request  for  Infor- 
interests  faster  and  better  than  can  a  Jack-      ^^^^^    the    experimental    four    months    on     matlon. 

of-all-trades  In  an  Individual  Congressman  s  congressional     Clerk     allowance     at    a         The  Ombudsman  reports  that  those  using 

office.  ^alarv  of  8708  a  month.  his  services  come  from  a  wide  variety  of  In- 

2  It  would  allow  more  effective  diagnosis  y^^  experimental  Ombudsman  was  a  far  come  groupings,  and  are  by  no  means  con- 
and  the  elimination  of  root  causes  of  recur-      different  affair  from  the  statutory  Washing-     fined  to  the  poor. 

ring  difficulties  between  citizens  and  the  ton-centered  Ombudsman  which  is  the  sub-  sometimes  the  Ombudsman's  solutions  are 
bureaucracy.  With  complaints  so  scattered  .^^^  ^^  jj  j^  3333  p^r  from  relieving  me  from  slmpUclty  Itself,  For  example.  Mr.  Buckley 
undpr  present  arrangements,  it  may  not  be  p^f  e-work,  he  made  more  case-work.  But  Mr.  ^ad  some  complaUits  that  in  one  federal  office 
recognized  that  a  vast  number  of  problems  gm-kiey  established  by  the  experiment  that  building  in  MUwaukee  employees  were  forced 
arise  from  a  single  source.  The  ombudsman,  ^  sensitive  and  energetic  person  may  do  a  to  use  toilet  paper  to  dry  their  hands  in  the 
seeing  the  entire  pattern  of  citizens'  com-  ^^^^  ^gj^j  {^  humanize  government  and  to  lavatory,  because  of  a  paper  towel  economy 
plaints,  would  be  better  able  to  Identify  ^^^g  ^-^^  administrative  difficulties  of  the  drive.  With  a  little  leg  work,  the  Ombudsman 
trouble     spots     and     recommend     remedial      ^Verage  citizen.  was    able   to    convince    the    various    federal 

action.  My  Ombudsman  used  as  his  headquarters     biUldlng  managers  that  agencies  with  surplus 

3  It  would  be  more  efficient  than  contlnu-  ^^^^  congressional  office  In  downtown  paper  towels— and  there  were  some— should 
me  increases  In  Individual  Congressmen's  Milwaukee  At  times,  he  had  the  assistance  ghare  them  at  the  week's  end  with  the  defl- 
stafTs  The  casework  burden  is  bound  to  in-  ^j  volunteer  workers  who  plnch-hlt  for  him.  clt  areas.  It  turned  out  there  are  enough 
crease  In  the  vears  ahead.  The  population     ^^  ^^-^^  regular  office  hours— widely  publi-     paper  towels  to  go  around. 

of  House  districts  Is  growing  rapidly  and  In  ^j^ed  In  press,  radio,  and  TV — each  week  In  Here  are  some  observations  Mr.  Buckley 
1980  will  average  564,000  Inhabitants  per  gj^  post  offices  In  my  district,  the  north  side  of  made  on  the  pattern  of  his  467  complaints: 
district  compared  with  410,481  in  1960.  Most  Milwaukee  At  the  appointed  hour  each  week,  j  x^e  biggest  single  citizen  difficulty  was 
Senators  also  will  serve  larger  populations,  j^g  would  set  up  a  table,  some  chairs,  and  an  with  governmental  delay  in  the  completion 
To  respond  by  merelv  adding  to  existing  office  identifying  poster  in  the  post  office  lobby,  qj  cases.  Take  case  #165.  He  had  been  wait- 
staffs  would  provlde'only  an  unwieldy,  costly,  vVhile  "the  post  masters  offered  Mr.  Buckley  j^g  5  months  to  begin  recelrtng  his  monthly 
liiefflcient  means  of  handling  the  growing  ^-^^  ^^  ^f  their  private  offices,  he  figured  that  social  security  benefits.  He  had  exhausted  all 
volume  of  casework.  the   marking   "private"   on   the  official   door     ^j  ^Is  resources,  and  had  to  keep  pleading 

Professor  Gellhorn,  after  sampling  how  might  scare  some  people  away.  In  fact,  sltuat-  ^Ith  the  manager  of  a  hotel  to  forestall  evlc- 
ConKresslonal  offices  handle  their  Individual  ^g  himself  In  the  public  lobby  did  not  seem  tlon.  There  was  no  question  of  ellglblUty. 
case  work   concludes  that  "most  offices  have     to  inhibit  complaints  In  the  least.  -ji65  was  himself  partially  to  blame  for  not 

little  slack  either  In  available  personnel  or  q.  the  six  post  offices,  three  were  In  the  getting  the  necessary  age-proving  documents 
in  available  space  .  .  .  unless  Congress  were  ^^^^j.  core  of  Milwaukee,  with  heavy  concen-  a  bit  sooner  from  his  naUve  land.  Alter  au 
to  continue  to  expand  its  quarters  Indef-  tratlons  of  low-Income  Negroes;  two  were  In  the  Initial  processing  was  completed,  how- 
Inltelv  a  bursting-point  must  soon  be  lower-mlddle  to  middle-income  areas;  and  ever,  he  still  had  to  wait,  and  after  6ev«Krai 
reached "  one  was  In  an  upper-income  area.  months  was  In  severe  straits.  The  Ombuds- 

The  American  ombudsman  Is  based  not  particularly  during  the  first  four  weeks,  the  man  repeatedly  called  ^^^  .^°^^^  ^^^*^„f** 
only  on  the  Scandinavian  Institution  but  also  ^.^j^^^g  of  complaints  was  almost  overwhelm-  curlty  office,  and  was  assured  they  ^"e  doing 
on  our  own  experience  with  the  LegislaUve  ^  people  stood  in  long  lines  at  the  post  all  they  could,  ^^^^  o^  »  wfth^^th.  C^ 
council  and  thV LegislaUve  Reference  Serv-      J,,  to  see  the  Ombudsman.  "Urgent"  status  on   the  case  with  the^^l" 

ice.  Through  them.  Congress  has  given  Itself  j^  .^^g  j^ur  months  of  the  projects.  467     cago  Payment  Center  of  the^^^ 

the  beneflt  of  expert,  centralized  assistance  ..^^g,..  ^g,g  received.  About  60  percent  were  Administration  Repeat^  "SL'^o  Chl<S 
in  the  drafUng  of  legislation  and  In  legls-  involving    Federal    agencies,    the    re-     office    and   their  ifP«^^^*"l„;°,J''^„*" 

ativer^rchT^e  ombudsman  or  Admlnls-     ^alnder    cases    involving    state    and    local     availed  nothing.  Finally,  my  office  to  Wash- 
uatl^/^uncll  Suld  extend  this  service  into     -^^.^lls  orTrlvate  -attfrs^  Mr.  Bucljey  re-     ^^^^-^^.t-ed'J   wUh   the ^^^ca^^o«- 
^'^r  3°3r;:uld   ca:.rully   continue    t^e     ^r-Ji^Ur^V'^^^ce^anTd^oiS^hrhi     s^'L^of^h^e  pT^bllm  had  been  t^^^^^ 
InSrtt  ofVSir^anln  the  problems     ^^^^^'Sth's'taTe' and  local  government,  like     f^^'^^^'^^Z^s  Tu    ^0^^^:^^^^ 
of    his    constituents.    UnUke    In    the    Scan-      the  State  Insurance  Commission  or  the  In-     ]^J^°^^  l^J^^^^^^^^'^^^^uon   got 
dinavlan  prototype,  cases  could  oome  to  the     ^^trlal  Commission.  While  of  course  he  had     ^as   too  ^"^^^j^^^^   "''**"^" 
ombudsman  only  through  Members  of  Con-     no  Investigatory  power  over  theagencles  In-     ^^/^^l^^Xts   reUted   prtniarUy  to  onU- 
gress.  Congreesmen  could  continue  U>  handle     volved,  he  reports  that  In  ^°  ^"fj^^^^jfg^!     n^y^mb  Ss    ^d   md  ^not   Involve   gross 
their  own  casework  If  they  wish,  as  they  do     handicap.  ««  ^^'f^/^P^^^^^tl^ivfe^^^     TnTusUc^  N^great  scandals  were  uncovered 
now.   If   the   congressman   were   dissatisfied     clonal   Imprtoatur  wm   an   effective   entree     ^^^J^/J^^^l^^^^^,   .^^i^h  stressed  the  meat 
with   the  Ombudsman's  final   recommenda-     to  officialdom  at  all  levels. 
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and  potatoes  oi  everyday  existence;  the 
denial  of  a  Veterans  AdmlnlsUatlon  disabil- 
ity claim;  the  unwillingness  of  the  Small 
Biislness  Administration  to  give  a  rea«on  for 
refusal  of  a  loan;  coaxing  the  Social  Secu- 
rity office  to  expedite  the  payment  of  a  death 
benefit  claim. 

3  A  surprisingly  small  number  of  com- 
plaints belonged  In  the  "nut"  category. 
Despite  the  Ombudsman's  fears  that  he 
might  have  to  spend  endless  hours  with 
people  who  had  thought  up  new  ways  to 
send  rockets  to  the  moon,  or  a  secret  elixir 
for  maintaining  eternal  youth.  Surprisingly 
few  such  ear-benders  showed  up,  although 
a  number  of  citizens  found  In  the  Ombuds- 
man a  new  source  of  friendship  and  took  the 
occasion  to  "visit"  with  him  longer  than 
a  statement   of   the   complaint   would   have 

required. 
4.  The   possibility   of   press   publicity   can 

help  get  action. 

One  of  the  first  cases  received  concerned 
a  lady  who  paid  over  $40  a  month  on  a  utility 
bill,  yet  had  no  heat  or  hot  water  to  show 
for  this  expense.  The  Ombudsman  suggested 
to  her  In  the  presence  of  a  reporter  that  the 
Public  Service  Commission  might  be  inter- 
ested in  her  problem.  The  day  after  this 
appeared  In  the  local  press,  representatives 
of  the  utility  volunteered  their  willingness 
to  look  Into  the  problem  and  to  handle  It 
on  a  purely  local  basis.  They  Investigated, 
found  mechanical  problems  In  the  equip- 
ment, repaired  the  default,  and  went  one 
step  further  by  putting  the  customer  on  their 
monthly  low-cost  budget  payment  plan.  They 
probably  would  have  done  this  anyway,  had 
they  Itnown  of  the  problem,  but  there  Is 
little  doubt  that  the  press  attention  given 
the  case,  and  uncertainty  over  possible  fu- 
ture attention,  was  helpful  In  eliciting  a 
response,  and  spurred  by  the  hope  that  the 
case  would  not  be  passed  on  to  a  regulatory 
agency 

My  Ombudsman  experiment  may  lead  to 
something  mare  permanent.  The  Law  School 
of  Marquette  University  In  Milwaukee  Is 
now  appMng,  at  my  suggestion,  for  a  grant 
from  the 'office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
enable  it  to  sponsor  at  least  two  Ombudsmen 
to  operate  within  Milwaukee.  The  OEO  has 
already  funded  a  somewhat  similar  grant  to 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  through  the  SUte  university. 
The  idea  of  the  Ombudsman  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  county  executive,  which  af- 
fords him.  In  my  Judgment,  enough  of  an 
official  status  so  that  he  can  do  most  of  the 
good  that  the  admirers  of  the  device  en- 
visage. If  the  problem  that  arises  is  a  fed- 
eral one,  I  foresee  no  difficulty  In  his  handling 
It  directly,  or  referring  it  to  me  In  Washing- 
ton. 

All  told,  more  will  be  heard  from  the  Om- 
budsman in  America.  The  United  States  has 
created  many  of  its  political  Institutions  by 
borrowing  and  adapting.  We  took  the  name 
of  the  Senate  from  Rome,  our  Speaker  from 
'he  British  House  of  Commons,  and  our 
doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers  from  the 
French  philosophers.  We  could  do  worse  than 
to  borrow  and  adapt  the  concept  of  the 
Swedish  Ombudsman. 


TEXAS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  press  the  other  day — on 
the  eve  of  the  1968  tourist  season — a 
story  that  automobile  liability  rates  in 


the  District  of  Columbia  are  $208  for 
coverage  that  is  available  for  as  little  as 
$52  In  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Now,  I  have  no  fuss  with  the  great 
recreation  State  of  Florida,  nor  with  Its 
beautiful  capital  of  Tallahassee.  But,  be- 
fore they  reap  the  sole  benefit  of  a  mass 
exodus  of  automobile  insureds  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  I  want  equal  time 
to  plug  the  winter  and  summer  vacation 
attributes  of  Texas — without  the  deter- 
rent of  misinformation  about  our  auto 
insurance  rates. 

This  business  of  Tallahassee  running 
off  with  all  the  tourists  is  as  serious  to 
Texas,  with  its  six  flags  on  the  edge  of 
Fort  Worth  and  its  HemisFair  in  San 
Antonio,  as  Billy  Joe's  problem  on  the 
Tallahachie  Bridge  was  to  the  Choctaw 
Ridge  community  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  with  me  conclu- 
sive proof  of  the  reasonableness  and 
stability  of  auto  insurance  rates  in  Texas 
over  the  last  43  years  in  the  form  of  a 
copy  of  an  old  insurance  policy  and  com- 
ments from  the  chairman  of  our  State 
Board  of  Insurance. 

In  1924  Mr.  George  Fritz,  a  tailor  in 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  insured  his  Ford  auto- 
mobile for  bodily  injury  liability  protec- 
tion for  S21.16.  That  Ford  had  a  list 
price  of  $393. 

Today,  should  Mr.  Fritz  have  pros- 
pered to  the  extent  of  ownership  of  even 
a  Lincoln  Continental,  he  could  buy  the 
same  basic  limits,  with  the  currently 
broader  coverage,  for  but  $23.  Even 
should  he  today  use  his  car  to  go  to  and 
from  work,  the  rate  is  only  S27  for  any 
Ford  product,  and,  those  rates  are  before 
policy  dividends.  And,  sir,  those  rates  are 
no  exception  within  Texas  for  the  classi- 
fications appropriate  to  Mr.  Fritz  apply 
to  some  85  percent  of  our  insureds. 

In  conclusion,  while  I  wish  Tallahas- 
see a  prosperous  tourist  season,  I  would 
hope  for  Texas  to  share  with  Florida 
some  of  the  exodus  from  the  cold,  cold 
North. 

ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITY   AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fr.-\ser]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
arguments  that  has  been  made  against 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1967  Is  that  the  war  on  poverty  has  not 
been  popular  with  the  American  public. 
On  the  basis  of  what  I  know  about  my 
State  of  Minnesota,  I  regard  this  argu- 
ment as  a  false  one. 

The  chief  reason  for  my  belief  is  the 
usually  reliable  Minnesota  poll  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune.  On  Octo- 
ber 22,  the  poll  asked  this  question, 
among  others:  "Which  do  you  think 
should  receive  priority,  Vietnam  or  the 
war  oniJoverty?" 

The  answer  was  almost  a  tossup:  45 
percent  of  the  Mlnnesotans  questioned 
would  give  priority  to  Vietnam,  42  per- 


cent to  poverty.  Also  significant  was  the 
response  from  residents  of  the  State's 
three  major  cities  of  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul,  and  Duluth — where  more  than  half 
the  population  lives — 50  percent  for  pov- 
erty, 39  percent  for  Vietnam. 

I  cite  these  figures,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause they  are  a  clear  indication  of  sup- 
port for  programs  of  the  OflQce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  by  the  people  of  my 
state  and  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict— the  city  of  Minneapolis — which  I 
represent. 

One  official  who  has  contacted  me  in 
recent  days  is  Mayor  Arthur  Naftalin,  of 
Minneapolis.  His  letter  began : 

I  write  you  with  a  feeling  of  great  urgency 
concerning  the  desperate  Importance  of  im- 
mediate action  by  Congress  In  appropriating 
funds  for  the  antl -poverty  program  at  a  level 
that  will  sustain  the  constructive  effort  now 
evident  In  our  Hennepin  County  programs. 

The  mayor's  letter  went  on  to  discuss 
the  development  of  the  important  neigh- 
borhood center  project — made  possible 
by  OEO  funds  and  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction because  of  the  possible  cutoff  of 
those  funds  by  an  Indifferent  Congress. 
The  complete  letter  follows: 

November  1,  1967. 

Dear  Don:  I  write  you  with  a  feeling  of 
great  urgency  concerning  the  desperate  Im- 
portance of  Immediate  action  by  Congress 
In  appropriating  funds  for  the  Anti-Poverty 
Program  at  a  level  that  will  sustain  the  con- 
structive effort  now  evident  In  our  Hennepin 
County  programs. 

We  are  especially  apprehensive  over  sus- 
pension of  funds  for  the  new  multi-purpose 
North  Side  Neighborhood  Center.  While  the 
difficulty  results  from  failure  of  Congress  to 
approve  the  appropriation,  we  are  concerned 
that,  even  when  authorized,  it  may  not  be 
sufficient  to  cover  the  commitments  already 
made  for  this  and  other  Important  anti- 
poverty  projects. 

On  Monday  night  of  this  week  an  election 
was  held  for  members  of  the  board  of  the 
new  Center,  and  this  election  was  based  upon 
an  expression  of  mutual  confidence  which, 
I  deeply  fear,  we  may  lose  If  effective  action 
for  the  future  is  not  assured. 

We  have  made  In  Hennepin  County  ex- 
traordinarily successful  use  of  the  Anti-Pov- 
erty Programs.  The  Neighborhood  Center 
Project — which  we  refer  to  locally  as  the  Pilot 
City  Project — Is  of  special  concern  to  us  be- 
cause It  will  encompass  a  variety  of  services 
that  are  extremely  important  to  residents  of 
the  North  Side. 

The  development  of  the  Center  has  served 
as  the  framework  within  which  it  has  been 
possible  to  achieve  a  new  level  of  communi- 
cation and  understanding  and  I  am  learful 
that  failure  to  provide  sufficient  funds  for 
the  operation  of  this  project  will  be  Inter- 
preted as  a  further  action  of  Indifference 
and  insincerity. 

This  project  reflects  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  the  OEO.  Htno,  HEW,  Department  of  La- 
bor and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  rep- 
resents a  breakthrough  In  the  direction  of 
coordinating  related  federal  services:  It  holds 
unusual  promise  for  the  delivery  of  essential 
services  In  health,  education,  recreation,  em- 
ployment, legal  aid,  and  other  areas  of  social 
need. 

The  Anti-Poverty  funding  Is  central  to  the 
entire  effort  and  failure  to  fullflll  the  com- 
mitments which  have  been  made  will  have 
a  devastating  effect  not  only  upon  this  pro- 
gram but  upon  all  of  our  efforts  to  cope  with 
poverty  and  Its  effects. 

The  Pilot  City  Project,  however.  Is  only  one 
of  many  programs  that  will  be  Jeopardized 
If  Congress  faUs  to  provide  sufficient  appro- 
priations. Our  programs  for  youth,  for  pov- 
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erty  area  parents,  for  the  unemployed  and 
underemployed,  for  young  children  have  giv- 
en us  pronUslng  beginnings  In  coping  with 
the  effects  of  poverty.  They  have  created 
hope  on  the  part  of  many  who  would  other- 
wise be  slipping  further  Into  despair.  They 
have  given  encouragement  and  assistance  to 
people  who  want  to  improve  their  lives. 

The  threat  of  a  40  per  cent  reduction  in 
these  programs  creates  concern  of  the  most 
critical  magnitude.  If  the  appropriation  level 
compels  cutbacks  and  further  curtailments 
we  will  have  Irresponsibly  contributed  to  the 
heightening  of  frustration. 

I  am  further  concerned  over  the  growing 
feeling  that  Congress  Is  In  a  punitive  mood 
concerning  the  Anti-Poverty  Program,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  action  excluding  OEO  em- 
ployees from  the  federal  pay  Increase.  This 
action  Is  unprecedented  and  unconscionable 
and  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand. 

Also,  amendments  which  are  designed  to 
redirect  and  reorganize  OEO  must  be  viewed 
without  partisan  concern.  OEO  has  brought 
to  the  anti-poverty  struggle  new  imagina- 
tion and  new  approaches  which  are  still  In 
the  process  of  being  tested.  To  redirect  the 
OEO  activity  at  this  point  will  cause  further 
delay  in  delivering  on  the  commitments 
which  have  been  made  to  those  the  programs 
are  Intended  to  serve. 

In  the  wake  of  the  last  summer  all  of  us 
have  pledged  our  best  efforts  to  alleviate  the 
conditions  that  breed  frustration,  despair 
and  violence.  One  of  our  efforts  here  has  been 
the  Anti-Poverty  Program,  and  I  want  to 
urge  most  fervently  that  you  give  your  full 
support  to  an  adequate  appropriation  and 
to  the  continuance  of  this  program  that  has 
meant  so  much  for  so  many  of  our  citizens. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Arthur  Naftalin,  Mayor. 

Tonight  in  my  district,  a  mass  meeting 
is  scheduled  for  the  citizens  of  Minne- 
apolis to  arouse  commimlty  support  for 
the  continuation  and  expansion  of  anti- 
poverty  programs.  The  news  release,  con- 
raining  details  on  the  potential  damage 
to  antipoverty  programs  In  Minneapolis 
and  Hennepin  County,  follows: 

Now  Is  THE  TIME 

h  mass  meeting  at  Lincoln  Junior  High 
School,  2131  12th  Avenue  North,  at  8:00  P.M., 
Monday,  November  6,  1967,  to  which  the  pub- 
Uc  is  invited  Is  being  called  by  a  number  of 
concerned  citizens  to  express  their  Indigna- 
tion over  Congressional  mistreatment  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Programs  and  to  arouse 
community  support  for  the  continuation  and 
expansion  of  Anti-Poverty  programs.  As  a 
result  of  Congressional  action  or  Inaction,  a 
number  of  Anti-Poverty  programs  are  In 
danger  of  being  lost  or  reduced  to  the  extent 
that  they  become  totally  Inadequate  to  serve 
the  needs  that  exist. 

Some  of  the  programs  that  are  in  serious 
Jeopardy  are  the  North  Side  Pilot  City  Pro- 
gram which  Is  an  attempt  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  multi-services  such 
as  a  24-hour  health  clinic,  employment,  so- 
cial ser\'lces,  community  planning,  and  edu- 
cational programs  on  the  North  Side.  The 
North  Side  Pilot  City  Program,  In  particular, 
will  be  a  tragic  loss  because  of  the  recent 
evidence  of  real  community  Involvement  and 
participation  from  a  cross-section  of  our 
community  to  help  to  enable  this  program 
to  get  underway.  It  the  Appropriation  Bill 
of  $1.2  billion  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Is  i>assed  by  Congress,  It  will 
mean  In  Hennepin  County  a  40 '"c  reduction 
In  the  number  of  children  that  will  be  able 
to  pwrtlclpate  In  Head  Start.  It  will  mean  a 
W'^c  reduction  la  the  services  provided  by 
the  Citizens  Community  Centers  such  as 
Home  Management  and  Home  Maker  Serv- 
ices, Debt  Adjustment,  Employment  Coun- 
selling and  Referral,  and  Neighborhood  Out- 


Reach  and  Organization.  It  will  mean  a  40% 
reduction  In  free  legal  services  that  are  now 
being  provided  through  the  Citizens  Com- 
munity Centers  to  the  poor  persons.  There 
will  be  a  totol  loss  of  the  Summer  Program 
(Operation  Youth)  which  this  year  employed 
1,000  low-income  youths.  In  addition  to  the 
employment,  another  4,000  youths  ranging 
In  age  from  pre-school  through  young  adults 
had  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  educa- 
tional, recreational,  and  cultural  enrichment 
programs. 

The  poor  In  our  society  cannot  combat  all 
of  the  obstacles  that  confront  them  by 
themselves.  The  poor  in  our  society  include 
many  persons  such  as  the  very  young,  the 
disabled,  senior  citizens  and  others  who 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  are  dependent 
upon  the  compassion  and  commitment  of 
our  society  for  their  continued  existence,  and 
even  more  Importantly  a  continued  existence 
with  dignity. 

It  Is  vitally  Important  that  all  citizens  in 
our  society  become  concerned  now  about 
those  In  our  society  who  are  less  fortunate 
than  others.  It  Is  not  enough,  also,  that  citi- 
zens be  concerned  and  not  exercise  that  con- 
cern through  commitment  and  activity.  Citi- 
zens must  express  indignation  over  injustices 
wherever  it  occurs,  whether  overseas  or  in 
our  community.  The  poor  in  our  society 
daily  face  Injustices,  many  times  purely  as 
a  result  of  their  economic  circumstances.  It 
Is  oiiT  task  as  responsible  concerned  citizens 
to  not  only  be  compassionate  but  to  work 
diligently  so  that  our  society  may  be  a  com- 
munity of  hope  and  opportunity  for  all. 

Yesterday  the  western  conference  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  meeting  in  Phoenix.  Ariz., 
adopted  the  following  resolution,  a  copy 
of    which    arrived    In    my    mail    this 

morning: 

Resolution  No.  1 

Whereas,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
through  direct  action  and  collective  support, 
have  always  promoted  Increased  opportuni- 
ties for  all  Americans,  that  every  individual, 
regardless  of  race,  color,  creed  or  ethnic 
background,  might  share  in  this  Nation's 
abundance:  and 

Whereas,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
recognize  that  the  seeds  of  communism  and 
subversion  are  sown  in  the  soil  of  poverty 
and  nurtured  by  the  fertilizer  of  despair, 
and. 

Whereas,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
as  originally  passed  by  Congress  In  1964.  and 
since  extended  and  amended  In  1965  and 
1966,  has  established  self-help  programs  and 
mechanisms,  in  the  best  American  tradition, 
to  enable  the  poor  of  our  Country  to  break 
their  shackles  of  poverty. 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  tJnlted  States, 
Western  Conference,  composed  of  18  states, 
Okinawa,  Panama  Canal  Zone,  Provisional 
Department  of  Pacific  Area  strongly  urges 
the  enactment  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  Amendments  of  1967.  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  all  U.S.  Con- 
gressional Representatives  of  the  States 
represented  by  the  Western  Conference  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  be  furnished  a  copy  of  this  resolution. 

Several  other  communications  have 
come  into  my  office  on  this  subject. 
Among  them  was  the  following  letter 
from  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women: 

NOVEMBKR  3,  1967. 

Hon.  Donald  M.  Feaseh. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Waahington.  D.C. 

Dkar  Mr.  Fraser:  The  American  Aasoda- 
tlon  of  University  Women  was  among  the 
supporters  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
at  the  time  of  its  enactment.  We  have  fol- 


lowed the  progress  of  lu  Implementation 
with  great  interest.  On  the  whole  we  are 
convinced  that  much  that  Is  good  haa  been 
achieved  In  the  short  period  this  program 
has  been  in  operation.  We  are  equally  con- 
vinced that  a  far  greater  contribution  to 
solution  of  the  social  ills  that  plague  this 
country  is  possible  If  this  program  la  ex- 
tended and  strengthened.  Therefore  we  urge 
passage  of  a  bUl  extending  the  Eooiwmic  Op- 
portunity Act. 

We  are  gratified  that  day  care,  family  plan- 
ning, and  senior  opportunity  and  services  for 
the  elderly,  as  well  as  emergency  food  and 
medical  service  programs  are  incorporated 
in  S.  2388  now  under  consideration.  But  we 
are  gravely  concerned  that  the  Ull  before 
the  House  so  drastically  alters  the  10-90 
formula  of  sharing  between  local  and  Federal 
sources  that  was  a  part  of  the  original  act. 

We  are  certain  that  many  communities  will 
be  forced  to  drop  Immediately  many  very 
worthwhile  and  even  indispensable  projects 
when  required  to  put  up  in  cash  rather  than 
"in  kind"  so  much  higher  a  percentage  of  the 
total  cost. 

We  urge  enactment  of  authorizations,  at  a 
minimum,  at  present  levels  and  preferably 
at  higher  levels  so  that  the  war  on  poverty 
can  continue. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  Gloria  PmERS, 
Area  Representative  in 

Community  Problems. 
Miss  Lois  Roth, 
Area  Representative  in  Ed-ucation. 
Miss    Victoria    Schuck, 
Chairman,  Legislative  Program  Committee. 

But  not  all  the  letters,  by  any  means, 
have  come  from  organizations  or  offi- 
cials. Many  have  come  from  ordinary  cit- 
izens. For  example,  one  woman  in  North 
Minneapolis  wrote: 

I  urge  you  to  do  everything  in  your  power 
to  see  that  the  House  passes  a  bill  equivalent 
to  S.  2388  passed  by  the  Senate.  Now  that  the 
hopes  of  the  poor  and  minority  people  have 
been  raised  to  the  extent  which  brought 
them  out  to  vote  earlier  this  week  In  Min- 
neapolis the  cutting  off  of  the  promised 
funds  would  destroy  any  faith  they  could 
have  In  the  promises  made  by  anyone  at  all 
claiming  to  wish  to  help  them  .  .  .  Let  us  use 
funds  which  are  presently  being  wasted  in 
Vietnam  to  take  care  of  our  needs  at  home 
before  riots  and  rebellions  force  us  to  do  so 
on  a  much  larger  scale  and  in  a  much  more 
painful  way  than  will  be  the  case  IX  we  act 
now. 

And  another  woman  wrote  in  obvious 
anguish: 

We  must  have  lost  our  sanity  to  be  talking 
about  such  a  cut. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  message  con- 
tained in  these  letters,  polls,  resolutions, 
and  mass  meetings  is  clear  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House.  We  need  to  pass  the 
strongest  possible  antipoverty  bill.  Fail- 
ure to  pass  a  strong  bUl  would  amount  to 
nothing  less  than  irresponsibility.  Many 
communities,  such  as  the  one  I  represent, 
have  kept  their  share  of  the  bargain  with 
OEO  through  extensive  planning  and 
energetic  development  of  local  support. 
Now  we  must  keep  our  share  of  the  bar- 
gain. If  we  want  to  continue  fighting 
poverty,  we  must  pass  the  bill  that  is 
before  us. 


VOLUNTEER  FROM  FRESNO  PUSHES 
PROGRESS  IN  FLORIDA  SLUMS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
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man  from  California  IMr.  Moss!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  America's  so- 
cial conscience  has  been  aroused  by  the 
tragic  consequences  of  poverty  to  our 
own  citizens  and  neighljors.  Among  those 
most  severely  afflicted  by  poverty  in  our 
country  are  the  Spanish-speaking  mi- 
nority groups.  The  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity's  VISTA  program  has  con- 
fronted and  challenged  the  conditions  of 
poverty  that  prevail  in  so  many  urban 
and  rural  areas  of  America,  and  amone 
the  Spanish  speaking.  The  Sacramento 
Bee  published  an  article  recently  that 
recounted  the  effort  of  VISTA  volunteer 
Robert  Ramirez  in  dealing  with  Spanish- 
speaking  migrant  workers  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  VISTA  has  es- 
tablished itself  as  a  real  credit  to  the 
OEO.  VISTA  volunteers  such  as  Robert 
Ramirez,  who  can  completely  identify 
with  those  in  poverty.  Is  one  of  the  most 
salient  and  efifective  features  of  the 
VISTA  program.  I  am  certain  my  col- 
leagues will  derive  as  much  interest  and 
appreciation  about  VISTA's  work  from 
this  article  as  I  have  and  I  include  it 
below : 

VoLCNTEEB  Prom  Fkesno  PtrsHES   Progress 
IN  PYoRiDA   Slums 

Port  Myers,  Fla. — The  children  were  al- 
ways getting  sick  In  Harlem  Lake,  a  cluster  ot 
65  Spanish-speaking  migrant  families  out- 
side Fort  Myers,  Fla.  The  sickness  was  traced 
to  contaminated  water,  caused  by  an  over- 
nowlng  septic  tank 

The  apartments  where  the  watermelon  and 
chill  harvesters  lived  six  months  of  the  year 
were  arranged  to  house  too  many  people  1:1 
a  small  space,  and  there  was  no  play  area  for 
children.  Water  from  the  overflowing  tank 
soaked  their  Improvised  playground. 

"There  were  other  problems."  said  Robert 
Ramirez,  20,  a  VISTA  (Volunteer  In  Service 
to  America)  from  Fresno,  who  was  assigned 
last  March  to  work  with  migrant  workers 
in  the  Fort  Myers  area.  "Doors  and  windows 
were  broken,  the  wiring  was  a  fire  hazard,  and 
the  plumbing  was  primitive.  But  all  com- 
plaints to  the  rental  agency  were  Ignored." 

TENANT     GROUP 

Today,  Harlem  Lake  Is  a  healthier  and 
prettier  place  because  of  action  taken  by  ten- 
ants who  formed  the  Harlem  Lake  Commu- 
nity Action  group.  With  the  help  and  en- 
couragement of  the  Spanish-speaking  VISTA, 
the  people  demanded  respect  and  fair  treat- 
ment. And  they  won  It. 

Ramirez  spoke  to  church  groups  to  de- 
scribe the  migrants'  living  conditions  and 
how  the  workers  were  trying  to  help  them- 
selves. "Church  members  wrote  to  their  elect- 
ed officials  to  protest  the  conditions,"  he 
said.  "Newspapermen  came  and  took  pictures 
of  the  crumbling  plaster  and  accumulated 
trash." 

They  also  observed  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren painting  and  cleaning  up  the  premises. 
The  owners  of  the  buildings — absentee  land- 
lords in  Miami  and  New  York  as  well  as  some 
in  Fort  Myers — began  to  receive  criticism 
about  the  conditions. 

The  migrant  sanitarian  In  Port  Myers 
tested  Harlem  Lake's  <lrlnklng  water  and 
quickly  ordered  the  people  not  to  use  It.  The 
buUdIng  Inspector  warned  that  the  dwellings 
would  be  condemned. 

After  six  weeks  of  wltliheld  rents  the 
rental   agency,   tinder  public   pressure,  be- 


gan listening  to  the  tenants.  At  summer's 
end  the  septic  tank  was  repaired,  garbage 
cans  were  bought  and  a  plumber  and  elec- 
trician were  hired. 

"There  are  many  more  things  that  need 
doing."  Ramirez  said,  "but  we  know  that 
everything  can't  be  done  at  once.  What  has 
already  happened  has  been  wonderful.  The 
people  are  very  excited  because  now  they 
know  their  ability  to  change  things." 

Ramirez  helped  organize  the  people  first 
to  help  themselves  by  working  with  the 
children,    then   with    the    parents. 

"They  are  a  friendly,  sociable  people,"  he 
said  "They  were  deeply  concerned  about 
the  children  but  were  afraid  to  protest  as 
a  group.  They  had  never  heard  of  the  Legal 
Aid  Society  and  they  dldnt  know  how  to 
tap  the  good  will  of  the  community — If 
they  knew  it  existed." 

Out  of  several  informal  social  gatherings 
grew  the  community  action  group  which  was 
ultimately  responsible  for  the  Improved 
conditions. 

In  August,  Ramirez  was  transferred  to 
Miami.  He  lives  and  works  In  a  Negro  ghetto 
in  the  deteriorated  central  district.  The  prob- 
lems there  are  similar  to  those  of  the  mig- 
rants in  Fort  Myers — substandard  housing, 
lack  of  education,  ill  health,  unemployment, 
a  feeling  that  nothing  can  be  done. 

Again  Ramirez  is  working  with  children 
and  through  them  getting  to  know  the  par- 
ents. 

Ramirez'  year  In  VISTA  will  be  up  in 
March  1968.  If  he  does  not  re-enlist,  he  plans 
to  return  to  Fresno  State  College,  where  he 
was  majoring  In  Spanish  and  social  studies. 

One  of  12  children  In  the  family  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lupe  R.  Coronado,  he  is  a  graduate 
of  Edison  High  School.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Mexican-American  Political  Associa- 
tion and  of  the  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Commission  In  FYesno.  While  working  with 
migrants  in  California,  he  decided  on  a 
course  of  social  action  through  VISTA. 


THE  OPPOSITION  CRUSADE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rees]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr,  Speaker,  several  Re- 
publican Members  of  Congress  have  pro- 
posed a  substitute  to  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  as  amended.  They 
call  their  proposal  the  "opportunity  cru- 
sade." 

If  the  Republican  propwsal  is  an  oppor- 
tunity crusade,  it  is  a  misguided  one  in- 
deed. It  is  designed  to  seize  the  partisan 
opportunity  afforded  by  this  preelection 
year  to  launch  a  crusade  against  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity.  It  is  more 
aptly  entitled  an  "opposition  crusade." 

This  mischief  is  unworthy  of  the  Re- 
publican Party.  In  a  real  sense,  it  is  play- 
ing politics  with  poverty ;  it  is  manipulat- 
ing the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the 
poor. 

A  sponsor  of  this  opposition  crusade 
told  the  Hoiose  of  Representatives  on 
Junes,  1967: 

The  Republican  proposals  would  eliminate 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

This,  in  the  very  words  of  a  draftsman 
of  the  scheme,  is  the  outrageous  princi- 
pal purpose  of  the  misgrulded  opposition 
crusade. 


Yet,  without  the  coordination  and 
stimulation  provided  by  the  OEO  since 
the  Congress  created  that  agency  in  1964, 
the  attaick  on  poverty  in  America  would 
still  be  unfocused  and  uninspired.  In 
fact,  under  Sargent  Shriver  the  OEO's 
versatile  attack  on  poverty  is  showing 
tremendous  results. 

This  is  a  fact  Implicity  recognized  even 
by  the  sponsors  of  the  opposition  crusade. 
In  their  so-called  redirection  of  the  war 
on  poverty  they  have  retained  disguised 
versions  of  virtually  every  one  of  the 
major  achievements  of  the  OEO. 

To  masquerade  their  overdue  recogni- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  OEO  programs, 
and  to  justify  their  purpose  of  abolishing 
the  OEO,  the  opposition  crusaders  have 
evolved  «  plan  almost  amusing  in  its  sim- 
plistic deviousness.  Although  regular 
critics  of  the  size  and  alleged  unre- 
sponsiveness of  Federal  departments, 
they  now  seek  to  bury  OEO  programs,  all 
dressed  up  in  different  names,  in  the 
larger  bureaucracies  of  other  Federal 
agencies. 

In  a  burst  of  frenzied  partisanship 
these  come-lately  crusaders  want  to  de- 
stroy the  OEO  but  keep  its  programs; 
reduce  the  size  of  Federal  Government 
but  add  to  the  Federal  bureaucracy;  help 
the  poor  by  strangling  the  only  voice  the 
poor  have  ever  had  in  the  councils  of 
government — the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

This  puzzling  plan  is  one  which  only 
madcap  political  partisanship  explains. 
It  is  a  plan  designed  to  play  to  the  know- 
nothing  segment  of  American  public 
opinion.  It  is  a  plan  to  label  the  OEO  as  a 
kind  of  mischievous  dragon,  somehow 
responsible  for  community  unrest,  then 
to  slay  that  dragon  and  present  both  ears 
and  tail  to  the  electorate  in  1968.  It  is 
worse  than  a  shortsighted  plan;  It  is  a 
deceit  which  cannot  succeed. 

Even  a  cursory  review  of  the  Republi- 
can opposition  crusade  will  show  that  it 
is  not  a  real,  but  a  superficial,  alternative 
to  the  present  antipoverty  war.  It  is  in- 
teresting only  because  it  is  a  part  of  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  obscure  the  tre- 
mendous good  accomplished  over  the 
last  3  years  by  the  OEO. 

Imitation  Is  the  homage  that  skepti- 
cism pays  to  success.  We  must  not  be 
surprised,  then,  that  the  opposition  cru- 
saders have  weakly  duplicated  almost  all 
of  the  OEO  programs.  But,  they  are  de- 
termined to  wipe  out  the  OEO,  the  com- 
mand post  in  the  war  on  poverty.  It  is  to 
their  credit,  I  suppose,  that  they  are 
enough  aware  of  the  problems  of  hunger 
and  poverty  in  America  to  see  the  need 
for  a  continuation  of  some  kind  of  anti- 
poverty  programs.  But  in  my  firm  opin- 
ion their  crusade  is  wholly  misguided. 
They  offer  no  compelling  reasons  what- 
soever to  Justify  their  proposal.  Indeed, 
their  proposals  invite  administrative  and 
bureaucratic  chaos  at  a  critical  Juncture 
in  a  national  effort  barely  3  years  old. 

If  the  Republicans  feel  that  they  must 
go  to  the  voters  in  1968  with  a  positive 
program,  I  Invite  them  to  abandon  this 
negative  opposition  crusade  and  support 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  as 
the  coordinator  of  the  existliig  programs 
imder  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  The  war  on  poverty  requires  the 
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resolute  commitment  of  every  American, 
but  the  opposition  crusaders  seem  to 
prefer  to  do  battle  with  those  who  are 
fighting  poverty,  rather  than  to  fight  pov- 
erty itself. 

We  have  some  serious  questions  facing 
us  at  the  end  of  this  explosive  summer 
of  1967.  And  how  we  answer  these  ques- 
tions, I  believe,  will  be  more  than  an 
indicator  of  how  we  regard  our  national 
pnorities.  In  a  real  sense,  the  choice  is 
simply  whether  we  choose  to  meet  our 
domestic  responsibilities  or  evade  them. 
And  to  evade  them  in  this  season  of  our 
national  life  is  to  Invite  the  steady  decay 
of  our  social  order. 

Poverty  is  not,  of  course,  at  the  root  of 
everj-  one  of  our  domestic  problems,  but 
It  is  related  to  most  of  them.  I  am  firmly 
of  the  belief  that  a  defeat  of  poverty  and 
its  consequences  is  the  imperative  destiny 
of  the  American  experiment — bearing  in 
mind  that  to  wage  war  on  poverty  effec- 
tively is  to  do  more  than  meet  the  ma- 
terial needs  of  the  poor.  It  is.  as  well,  to 
defeat  a  poverty  of  the  spirit  that  afflicts 
us  all  whenever  fellow  citizens,  denied 
their  full  opportunity  to  share  in  our 
American  abundance,  Uve  ignored  in 
anger  and  despair. 


FIREARMS,  LIMITED 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  may 
e.xtend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted.  I  insert  in  the 
Record  an  excellent  editorial  appearing 
in  the  Birmingham  News  of  Wednesday, 
October  4,  1967,  entitled  "Firearms,  Lim- 
ited "  pointing  out  in  a  reasoned  fashion 
the  evils  of  the  so-called  administra- 
tion or  Dodd  bill  and  presenting  calmly 
the  need  for  adequate  controls  along  the 
line  of  the  Hruska  bill. 

There  is  need  for  control  of  firearms 
moving  in  hiterstate  commerce  to  pre- 
vent them  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  criminals,  lunatics,  dope  fiends, 
minors,  and  similar  ii-responslble  per- 
sons. 

At  the  same  time  public  policy  should 
prevent  enactment  of  legislation  which 
strips  the  law-abiding  citizen  of  the  right 
to  own  arms  and  use  them  for  legitimate 
sporting  and  defense  purposes. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 
F^EARMS,  Limited 

Debate  over  fresh  efforts  to  write  a  rea- 
sonable and  meaningful  federal  firearms 
control  law  goes  on.  Nebraska's  Republican 
Senator  Roman  Hruska  seelts  to  rebore  spe- 
cific provisions  of  the  measure  supported  by 
the  White  House. 

Actually,  the  basic  difference  centers  over 
whether  rlfies  and  shotguns,  used  In  fax 
greater  part  by  millions  of  Americans  for 
hunting  and  target  sports,  should  be  placed 
In  the  same  category  as  handguns,  conceal- 
ables  and  destructive  devices. 

Sen.  Hruska  considers  placing  all  guns  In 
the  same  restrictive  rack  to  be  an  unrea- 
sonable position.  And  he  has  stout  support 
from    rifle    and    shotgun    owners,    firearms 
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manufacturers  and  the  vigorously  outspoken 
Nation  Rifie  Association. 

The  Hruska  proposal  says  this  about  the 
sale  of  handguns:  (1)  The  mall  order  sale 
to  manors  should  be  prohibited;  (2)  the  mail 
order  sale  or  over-counter  sale  to  non-resi- 
dents 21  or  older  must  be  accompanied  by 
an  affidavit  that  the  recipient  is  not  barred 
by  federal  or  state  law  or  local  ordinance 
from  receiving  and  possessing  a  handgun 
and  then  supply  the  name  of  the  principal 
law  enforcement  officer  of  the  locality  to 
which  the  gun  will  be  shipped;  (3)  the 
statement  must  be  sent  to  such  officer  by 
registered  or  certified  maU  Including  a  de- 
scription of  the  firearm  and  an  acknowledg- 
ment received;  delivery  of  the  firearm  to  the 
purchaser  then  must  be  delayed  for  another 
seven  days. 

The  Dodd  bill  would  prohibit  the  mall 
order  and  non-resident  over-counter  sales 
completely.  Additionally— and  herein  lies 
a  basic  rub — the  Dodd  plan  would  attach 
the  affidavit  procedure  to  mall  order  sales 
of  all  rlfies  and  shotguns. 

In  addition  to  other  provisions.  Dodd's  bill 
would  repeal  the  National  Firearms  Act  of 
1938,  generally  known  as  the  'Machine  Gun 
Act,"  which  specifically  addresses  itself  to 
and  polices  the  sale  and  possession  of  ma- 
chine guns,  sawed  off  rifles  and  sawed-off 
shotguns. 

This  federal  act  Is  considered  generally  to 
be  effecUve  and  Hruska's  bill  would  leave  it 
untouched. 

Opponents  of  the  admlnistratlon-Dodd 
plan  see  Inherent  dangers  in  its  contents,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  what  they  consider  to  be 
an  intrusion  into  the  rights  of  states  to  en- 
force their  own  flrearms  laws.  And  36  states, 
Including  Alabama,  have  such  statutes  on 
their  books. 

There  are  no  substantial  records  to  sustain 
the  argument  that  crimes  of  \-lolence  are 
more  prevalent  in  states  where  fireanns  li- 
censing Is  not  required.  Available  statistics 
Indicate  that  crimes  of  violence  in  licensing 
and  non-llcenslng  states  are  about  the  same. 

To  be  considered  before  any  catch-all  leg- 
islation is  enacted  Is  whether  tossing  rifles 
and  shotguns,  in  effect,  into  the  same  cate- 
gory with  handguns  and  concealables,  where 
purchase  Is  concerned.  Is  wise.  The  Dodd  pro- 
posal presents  a  substantial  danger  of  over- 
kill, potentially  penalizing  many  thousand 
times  more  law-abiding  rifle  and  shotgun 
owners  than  It  would  deter  would-be  law  vio- 
lators. 

There  Is  no  reasonable  argument  against 
effective  controls  of  firearms  which  present  a 
potential  threat  to  the  public's  safety.  Both 
Dodd  and  Hruska  proposals  contain  such  pro- 
visions and  the  public  Is  entlUed  to  all  rea- 
sonable protection.  And  certainly  otir  law  en- 
forcement officers  deserve  consideration  for 
similar  reasons. 

Ideally,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
would  put  all  political  considerations  and 
pressure  group  arguments  aside,  coming  to 
the  floor  with  a  compromised  version  of  the 
Dodd  and  Hruska  bills  that  would  not  In- 
fringe upon  the  rights  of  anyone  but  would 
prevent  flrearms  predominantly  employed  in 
criminal  acts  from  ending  up  In  the  bands  of 
the  criminally  disposed. 


ANTICS  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF 
JUSTICE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  HtBERi]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  never 


cease  to  be  amazed  at  the  antics  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.  This  latest 
exchange  is  almost  unbelievable  If  It  'were 

not  a  documented  fact. 

You  recall  that  sometime  ago  during 
an  Armed  Services  Committee  meeting 
on  the  draft  bill.  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Fred  Vmson,  Jr.,  testified  he  had 
never  heard  of  a  criminal  statute  that 
I  read  to  him. 

Now  comes  another  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  John  Doar,  who  defies  the  re- 
quest of  a  Member  of  Congress  contrary 
to  a  statute  which  he  uses  as  authority 
for  the  defiance. 

It  is  absolut-ely  amazing. 

I  am  including  herein  three  documents, 
which  speak  for  themselves.  I  draw  at- 
tention to  the  language  which  Doar  uses 
in  the  letter  as  authority  for  denying 
my  request  as  it  is  right  above  the  lan- 
guage in  the  law  on  the  last  page  which 
specifically  says: 

Nothing  in  this  section  authorizes  with- 
holding of  information  or  limiting  the  avail- 
ability of  records  to  the  public  except  a« 
specifically  stated  In  this  section,  nor  shall 
this  section  be  authority  to  withhold  Infor- 
mation from  Congress. 

Mr.  Doar  conveniently  and  deliberately 
has  withheld  the  words  "nor  shall  this 
section  be  authority  to  withhold  infor- 
mation from  Congress." 

I  submit  the  three  dociunents  so  you 
may  see  for  yourself  these  unbelievable 
antics  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Octobeh  30,  1967. 
Mr.  John  Doas, 
Assistant  Attorney  General, 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington.  DC: 

Request  of  Federal  agencies  here  for  list 
of  names  of  individuals  who  have  "volun- 
teered" to  serve  as  watchers  at  the  pkdUs  on 
election  day  have  been  denied  me.  I  respect- 
fully request  you  to  clt«  the  law  on  which 
a  Member  of  Congress  is  denied  the  names 
of  Federal  employees  on  the  public  payrolls. 
The  Department  heads  have  referred  me  to 
the  Dep>artment  of  Justice.  I  am  now  calling 
on  you  to  give  me  the  lists  of  names  of  thoee 
clvli  service  employees  who  have  "volun- 
teered" and  to  which  Department  they  are 
attached. 

P.    EDW,    HtBEBT. 

Member  o/  Congress. 


November  3,  1967. 
Hon.  F.  Edwabd  HtBEBT, 
House  of  Rejrre&entatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Congressman  HtBEKT:  This  will  re- 
spond to  your  telegram  dated  October  30. 
1967,  requesting  a  list  of  the  names  and 
agencies  of  civil  service  employees  who  have 
volunteered  to  serve  as  observers  at  the  polls 
on  the  forthcoming  election  day. 

The  observers  assigned  under  Section  8  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  have  the  function  of 
coUecting  facts  upon  which  the  Attorney 
General  can  base  the  Judgments  he  Is  re- 
quired to  make  In  enforcing  specific  terms 
of  the  statute.  Their  fact-collecting  and 
reporting  function  Is  no  different  from  that 
performed  by  the  investigative  agents  of 
many  agencies  having  law  enforcement 
functions. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  au- 
thorizes exemption  from  disclosure  of  "mat- 
ters that  are  .  .  .  Investigatory  flies  complied 
for  law  enforcement  purposes  except  to  the 
extent  available  by  law  to  a  party  other  than 
an  agency,"  5  175.0.  652(b)  (7) .  We  think  the 
exemption  covers  the  Information  you  have 
requested. 

The  regulations  of  this  Department  an- 
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thorize  disclosure  of  exempt  material  when 
such  disclosure  Is  In  the  public  Interest.  See 
Section  16. Ua)  of  the  regulations,  published 
at  32  F.R.  9663.  July  4,  1967.  Our  experience 
with  law  enforcement  functions  leads  us  to 
believe,  however,  that  advance  disclosure  of 
the  names  of  agents  who  will  perform  any 
aspect  of  an  Investigation  will  permit  such 
disruption  of  the  Investigative  function  as  to 
be  Inconsistent  with  the  public  Interest. 

We  must  be  mindful,  too,  that  public  dis- 
closure of  the  names  of  observers  could  lead 
to  the  opportunity  for  needless  harassment 
of  them.  Our  concern  for  proper  execution  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  prevents  us  from  find- 
ing that  such  disclosure  would  be  In  the 
public  Interest. 

The  observers  do,  of  course.  Identify  them- 
selves to  the  election  officials  at  the  polling 
places  to  which  they  are  assigned,  as  would 
any  Investigative  agent.  But  this  Is  quite 
different  from  disclosure  In  mass  and  before 
undertaking  their  assignments.  House  Report 
No.  1497,  89th  Congress,  2d  Session,  pages  5-6. 
acknowledges  that  "there  may  be  plans 
which,  even  though  finalized,  cannot  be  made 
freely  available  In  advance  of  the  effective 
date  without  damage  to  such  (i.e.,  public 
and  private)  Interests.  There  may  be  legiti- 
mate reasons  for  non-disclosure,  and  S.  1160 
Is  designed  to  permit  non-disclosure  In  such 
cases." 

On  this  basis  we  believe  our  decision  Is 
proper  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act. 

Sincerely, 

John  Doab, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Civil  Rights  Division. 

Congress  of  THt  UNrrsD  States. 

HocsE  OF  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  3, 1967. 
Mr.  John  Doar, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Department  of  Justice. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Do.\r:  I  am  deeply  shocked  by 
your  letter  of  November  3,  1967  denying  to 
me.  as  a  member  of  Congress,  the  names  of 
Individuals  who  have  'volunteered"  to  serve 
as  observers  at  the  polls  In  Louisiana  tomor- 
row. 

I  am  dismayed  not  only  by  your  uncon- 
scionable refusal  but  by  the  fact  that  you.  a 
lawyer  backed  by  the  powerful  legal  talent  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Justice, 
would  cite  as  your  legal  authority  for  refus- 
ing the  Information  to  me  a  law  which  can- 
not be  made  to  apply  by  even  the  wildest 
stretch  of  Imagination. 

You  claim  that  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  which  went  into  effect  July  4.  1967 
permits  you  to  keep  secret  "matters  that  are 
.  .  .  Investigatory  files  compiled  for  law  en- 
forcement purposes."  Whether  or  not  It  Is 
possible  to  twist  that  phrase  of  the  law  to 
withhold  the  names  of  "volunteer"  observers 
from  the  public.  It  certainly  Is  most  absurd 
legal  reasoning  to  try  to  apply  the  law  to  my 
request  for  Information  as  a  member  of 
Congress. 

The  most  junior  law  student,  Mr.  Doar. 
could  read  and  understand  the  provision  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  which  states 
that  nothing  In  the  law  "shall  ...  be  au- 
thority to  withhold  Information  from  the 
Congress." 

My  request  for  the  names  on  October  30, 
1967  clearly  asked  that  you  "cite  the  law  on 
which  a  member  of  Congress  Is  denied  the 
names  of  Federal  employees  on  the  public 
payrolls."  Instead,  Mr.  Doar,  you  claim  as  au- 
thority for  secrecy  a  law  which,  by  Its  very 
language,  does  not  apply  to  the  Congress. 

I  repeat  my  request  for  the  list  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  as  dean  of  the  Louisiana 
delegation  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
There  Is  no  statutory  authority  to  withhold 
routine  government  Information  from  a 
member  of  Congress. 


In  the  past,  information  has  been  with- 
held from  the  Congress  under  a  claim  of 
Executive  Privilege  flowing  from  the  Con- 
stitution, but  this  broad  claim  of  bureau- 
cratic power  has  been  cut  down  to  size  by 
action  of  the  last  two  Presidents.  I  am  sure 
you  are  aware  that  both  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  formally  stated  that  the  claim 
of  Executive  Privilege  would  be  exercised  by 
the  President  and  the  President  alone. 

If  you  do  not  immediately  provide  the 
government  information  requested,  I  demand 
you  cite  the  pertinent  legal  authority,  and  If 
you  rely  on  the  claim  of  Executive  Privilege, 
i  demand  that  you  follow  the  Presidential 
directive  that  he.  and  he  alone,  will  make  the 
decision. 

Sincerely  yours. 

F.  Edw.  Hebert. 


PUBLIC  ACCEPTANCE  OF  OEO 

Mr,  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  cxjnsent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEJR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  move 
into  consideration  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Amendments  of  1967  amid  the 
threat  of  the  concerted  drive  to  disman- 
tle OEO  by  reassigning  some  programs 
to  other  agencies,  by  phasing  out  others, 
and  by  granting  more  control  over  its 
functions  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, I  would  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  growing  nationwide 
support  for  our  Federal  war  on  poverty 
in  its  present  form.  As  a  member  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  I  have 
heard  from  civic  groups,  veterans'  orga- 
nizations, the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
businessmen  representing  their  corpora- 
tions, labor  organizations,  religious 
groups,  and  countless  numbers  of  indi- 
viduals, virtually  unanimously  opposed 
to  this  threatened  fragmentation  or  any 
sort  of  dilution  of  the  activities  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  concept  of  a  centralized  agency 
dealing  directly  and  solely  with  the  im- 
poverished of  America  has  finally  been 
proven  to  overwhelming  numbers  of 
Americans  as  the  most  hopeful  way  to 
attack  the  shameful  poverty  that  is  still 
so  widespread  in  America  and  so  tied-in 
with  the  social  unrest  endemic  in  our 
cities.  Many  of  the  early  and  most  viru- 
lent critics  of  OEO  have  become  converts 
in  these  brief  3  years  of  experimentation, 
optimism,  frustration,  and  bitter  con- 
troversy. I  number  myself  as  one  who 
has  seen  the  beneficial  results  of  Head- 
start,  who  has  witnessed  the  solid  evi- 
dence of  personal  rehabilitation  being 
made  possible  by  the  Job  Corps,  of  the 
tremendous  salvaging  of  human  talent 
through  Upward  Bound,  and,  overall,  the 
general  spirit  of  uplift  and  hope  that  so 
many  thousands  of  the  poor  have  found 
through  their  own  involvement  in  com- 
munity action.  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  a  continuation  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  as  presently  func- 
tioning, under  the  dedicated  and  capable 
leadership  of  Director  Sargent  Shriver, 
is  absolutely  essential  If  we  are  to  main- 
tain any  momentum  at  all  In  our  drive 
for  social  and  economic  justice  for  all 


Americans,  and  I  Insert  in  the  Record  a 
sampling  of  letters  and  wires  I  have  re- 
ceived as  evidence  of  the  broad  spectrum 
of  public  backing  which  the  OEO  has 
deservedly  won  in  these  first  few  crucial 
years  of  Its  operation. 

Washington,  D.C, 

November  6,  1967. 
Hon.  Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  National  Association  of  Social  Work- 
ers  opposes  any  transfer  of  programs  in  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  other 
Federal  departments. 

We  consider  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
as  one  of  the  most  creative  and  Innovative 
pieces  of  legislation  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  urge  that  the  authorization  for 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  be  ex- 
tended for  another  2-year  period  under, 
essentially,  its  present  provisions.  We  have 
solid  evidence,  and  have  so  testified  before 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
that  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  initiated 
the  development  of  an  opportunity  structure 
for  low-Income  individuals  that  deserves  not 
only  continuation  but  expansion.  Through 
Its  work  programs,  through  Headstart, 
through  the  opportunities  provided  by  the 
community  action  programs  to  the  poor,  for 
participation  in  shaping  their  own  affairs, 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  has  opened 
doors  previously  closed  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  individuals. 

We  urge  your  support  for  the  $2  06  billion 
authorization,  continuation  of  the  present 
optional  approach  to  the  operation  of  com- 
munity action  programs  under  either  govern- 
mental or  private  auspices  elimination  of  the 
50-percent  cash  requirement  for  the  local 
non-Federal  share  and  the  retention  of  the 
work  programs,  Headstart,  and  other  special 
emphases  programs  within  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

Charles  I.  Schottland, 
President,  National  Association  of  Social 
Workers. 


Washington,  D.C, 

October  6. 1967. 
Hon.  Patsy  T.  Mink, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

Delta  Sigma  Theta  urges  the  prompt  ap- 
proval of  H.R.  8311,  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Amendment  of  1967.  As  an  orgamza- 
tlon  of  45,000  college  women  we  are  espe- 
cially concerned  that  the  merger  budget  pro- 
posed for  all  antlpoverty  programs  not  be  cut 
any  further,  that  attempts  to  transfer  all  suc- 
cessful prog:rams  such  as  Headstart  and  Job 
Corps  out  of  OEO  be  defeated.  Continuation 
of  OEXD  as  the  strong  central  coordinating 
headquarters  for  the  war  on  poverty  Is  essen- 
tial to  success  of  this  crucial  effort.  The 
poor  need  your  help  and  Delta  Sigma  Theta 
urges  that  you  personally  work  In  support  of. 
and  vote  for,  H.R.  8311. 

Frankie  M.  Freeman. 

National  President. 

Delta  Sigma  Theta.  Inc. 

West  Virginia  State  Co  lege, 

October  27.  19S7. 
Hon.  Patsy  Mink, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mrs  Mink:  The  Community  Rela- 
tions Council  for  the  Charleston  Job  Corps 
Center  tJT  Women,  Charleston,  West  Virginia, 
has  been  actively  serving  this  c:nter  :is  an  ad- 
visory board  in  the  matter  of  policy  opera- 
tion and  public  relations  for  more  than  two 
years.  The  Council  consists  of  more  than  30 
volunteer  members  from  various  segments 
of  society  who  feel  adequately  rewarded  with 
the  feeling  that  they  are  rendering  a  service 
In  the  war  on  poverty. 

We  are  writing  you  now  because  of  our 
concern  about  the  welfare  of  this  center  and 
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Its  continuation  under  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

During  our  more  than  two  year  a*socia- 
uon  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity we  have  always  felt  that  dealing  di- 
rectly with  an  agency  such  as  OEO  is  the 
best  way  of  handling  the  numerous  adminis- 
trative problems  that  arise.  We  share  the  be- 
lle; that  OEO,  during  the  past  three  years 
has  arrived  at  a  stable  position  in  regard 
to  organizing  and  administering  this  pro- 
gram. It  is  our  feeling  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake,  after  three  years  of  organizing  and 
building  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
to  transfer  the  various  projects  to  other 
branches  of  government. 

It  would  seem  to  us,  therefore,  that  OEO 
control  of  Job  Corps  Centers  should  not  only 
remain  Intact,  but  should  be  strengthened 
in  order  to  do  the  job  that  must  be  done 
and  which  has  been  well  begun.  We  recom- 
mend to  you  that  the  present  trained  and 
experienced  administration  of  the  OEO  be 
continued. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Andrew  H.  Calloway. 

Chairman. 
Community  Relations  Council. 


Resolution   1 

Whereas,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
through  direct  action  and  collective  support. 
have  always  promoted  increased  opportu- 
nities for  all  Americans,  that  every  individ- 
ual, regardless  of  race,  color,  creed  or  ethnic 
background,  might  share  in  this  Nation's 
abundance;  and 

Whereas,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  rec- 
ognize that  the  seeds  of  communism  and 
subversion  are  sown  In  the  soil  of  poverty 
and  nurtured  by  the  fertilizer  of  despair,  and 

Whereas,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
&s  originally  passed  by  Congress  In  1964,  and 
since  extended  and  amended  In  1965  and 
1966,  has  established  self-help  programs  and 
mechanisms.  In  the  best  American  tradition. 
to  enable  the  poor  of  our  Country  to  break 
their  shackles  of  poverty. 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 
Western  Conference,  composed  of  i8  states, 
Okinawa.  Panama  Canal  Zone.  Provisional 
Department  of  Pacific  Area  strongly  urges 
the  enactment  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
.^ct  Amendments  of  1967.  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  all  U.S.  Con- 
gressional Representatives  of  the  States  rep- 
resented by  the  Western  Conference  of  the 
Veterans  of  Forelgrn  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  be  furnished  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Dated,  at  Phoenix,  Arizona,  this  4th  day 
of  November,  1967. 

Walter  H.  Marshall. 
Chairman,  Western  Conference  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars. 

Attest; 

Robert  A.  Durkee. 

Secretary. 

Amirican  Association  of 

Universtty  Women. 
Washington.  DC,  November  3.  1967 
Hon.  Patsy  Mink. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mrs.  Mink:  The  American  Associa- 
tion of  Unlversilty  Women  was  among  the 
supporters  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
at  the  time  of  its  enactment.  We  have  fol- 
lowed the  progress  of  its  Implementation 
with  great  Interest.  On  the  whole  we  are 
convinced  that  much  that  is  good  has  been 
achieved  In  the  short  period  this  program  has 
been  in  operation.  We  are  equally  convinced 
that  a  far  greater  contribution  to  solution  of 
the  social  His  that  plague  this  country  Is  pos- 
sible If  this  program  Is  extended  and 
strengthened.  Therefore  we  urge  passage  of 
a  bill  extending  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act. 


We  are  gratified  that  day  care,  family 
planning,  and  senior  op{>ortunity  and  serv- 
ices for  the  elderly,  as  well  ae  emergency  food 
and  medical  service  programs  are  incor- 
porated in  S.  2388  now  under  consideration. 
But  we  are  gravely  concerned  that  the  bill 
before  the  House  so  drastically  alters  the  10- 
90  formula  of  sharing  between  local  and 
Federal  sources  that  was  a  part  of  the  orig- 
inal act. 

We  are  certain  that  miny  communities 
will  ba  forced  to  drop  Immediately  many 
very  worthwhile  and  even  indispensable 
projects  when  required  to  put  up  In  cash 
rather  than  "in  kmd"  so  much  higher  a  per- 
centage of  the  total  cost. 

We  urge  enactment  of  authorizations,  at 
a  minimum,  at  present  levels  and  preferably 
at  higher  levels  so  that  the  war  on  poverty 
can  continue 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Gloria  Fitters, 
Area     Representative    :n     Community 
Problems. 

Miss  Lois  Roth. 
Area  Representatiie  in  Education. 
Miss  Victoria  Schuck. 
Chairman,  Legislative  Program   Com- 
mittee. 

New  Rochelle.  N.Y.. 

November  1.  1967. 
Hon.  Patsy  T.  Mink. 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
Washington.  DC. 

Our  promising  antlpoverty  community  pro- 
grams are  being  dismantled,  our  trained 
staff  and  volunteers  are  discouraged  because 
of  deep  cuts  in  Federal  funds. 

We  submit  that  the  poor,  the  aged,  the 
children,  the  urgent  need  to  prevent  anarchy 
m  our  cities,  should  have  the  money  that  Is 
spent  on  the  war  in  Vietnam,  supersonic 
planes,  and  space  spectaculars. 

Milton  Heimlich. 

Chairman, 
Citizens  Committee  for  War  on  Poverty. 


St.  FETis's  Head  Start, 
Yonkers,  N.Y.,  October  24, 1967. 
Hon.  Patsy  T  Mink. 

House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
Washington,  DC. 

De-ar  Mrs.  Mink:  It  Is  with  deep  distress 
that  St.  Peter's  Head  Start  Advisory  Board 
takes  note  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  to 
restrict,  almost  to  the  point  ol  impotence, 
the  Poverty  Program  by  not  only  Its  financial 
strictures  but  also  Its  administratively  cum- 
bersome machinery  for  access  to  federal 
funds.  As  citizens,  we  cannot  emphasize  too 
much  the  success  of  the  Head  Start  Program 
with  which  we  are  closely  aligned.  You  may 
hear  of  some  spectacular  programs  that  hit 
the  front  page.  Our  program  has  thought- 
fully, efficiently  and  somewhat  quietly  gone 
about  its  business  of  changing  a  whole 
neighborhood  called  the  "flats"  of  Yonkers 
where  our  peopJe  are  gaining  new  hop>e  and  a 
sense  of  dignity. 

St.  Peter's  Head  Start  will  undoubtedly 
have  to  close  up  in  the  face  of  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  your  House  Committee. 
May  we  beg  you  to  reconsider  what  It  does  to 
hope,  self-esteem  and  a  sense  of  community 
rebirth  to  so  restrict  federal  Involvement — 
as  is  now  being  proposed.  We  have  not  only 
emphasized  aid  for  children  but  also  for  their 
parents  and  the  entire  neighborhood. 
Changes  are  being  made.  The  Head  Start 
Program  has  had  no  smaJl  Influence  on  posi- 
tively assisting  the  city  In  breaking  the 
roadblock  to  relocation  housing.  Our  children 
and  their  families  have  benefited  from  the 
Poverty  Program  on  a  very  meager  budget 
in  this  very  high  cost  of  living  area.  We 
tirgently  beg  you  to  reconsider  the  drastic 
consequences  of  such  cut* — a  re-entry  Into 
frustration  and  despair  and  ail  the  violent 
children  of  the»e  two  evlU. 


We  request  that  you  reconsider  your  action 
of  Friday.  October  20,  and  don't  ItUl  hope. 
Respectfully  yours. 

John  M.  Haekinoton. 

Coordinator . 
St.  Peters  Head  Start. 
William   R    Orrtrrr, 

Chairman . 
St.  Peters  Adivsory  Board. 

October  U,  1967. 
Hon.   Everett  Dirksen   and  Hon.  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 
U.S.  Congress, 
Washington.  D.C: 

We,  the  undersigned  Mayors  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Republican  Party  endorse  the 
continuation  or  expansion  of  the  programs 
fostered  by  the  Office  of  Ekionomlc  OpfKir- 
t  unity. 

All  of  us  are  greatly  concerned  as  we  are 
continually  pushing  forward  those  projects 
In  our  individual  cities  which  are  aimed  at 
improving  neighborhoods  that  can  be  re- 
habilitated and  to  also  raise  the  economic, 
educational,  and  social  standing  of  those 
citizens  who  are  living  In  poverty.  We  feel  the 
Implementation  of  our  local  programs  as 
sponsored  by  OEO  are  giving  great  Imjwtus 
toward  our  goal  and  any  slowing  up  of  such 
programs  will  greatly  deter  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  thus  far. 

We  fully  realize  that  in  any  new  program, 
such  as  the  War  on  Poverty,  there  are  bound 
to  be  certain  Imperfections  and  criticisms 
from  some  corners.  But  in  our  dally  activi- 
ties of  actually  seeing  these  programs  admin- 
istered they  are  proving  to  be  successful  and 
getting  the  job  done.  It  is  our  considered 
opinion  that  the  programs  are  a  positive 
force  in  lessening  social  tensions  In  our  cities. 
All  of  us  are  confident  they  will  continue 
to  improve  and  are  so  meaningful  as  to  give 
our  less  fortunate  citizens  a  new  hope  in 
life.  You  can  readily  see  jjeople  Involved 
and  active  These  programs  are  realities  and 
are  no  longer  In  the  talking  stage.  The  strong 
leadership  provided  by  this  agency  in  admin- 
istering the  various  projects  has  been  most 
impressive. 

We  strongly  urge  e.^ch  of  you  to  encourage 
members  of  Congress  to  support  the  OEO 
budget  so  that  these  dynamic  and  imagina- 
tive programs  may  be  carried  on  In  a  suc- 
cessful manner. 

Neal  S.  Blalsdell.  Honolulu.  Hawaii; 
John  S.  Ballard.  Akron,  Ohio;  J.  D. 
Braman,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Stanley  A. 
Cmlch,  Canton,  Ohio;  Frank  M.  Du.'an. 
Utica,  NY.;  Dave  HaU,  Dayton.  Ohio; 
James  M.  Hewgley.  Tulsa,  Okla.;  Or- 
vllle  L.  Hubbard.  Dearborn.  Mich.; 
Floyd  H.  Hyde,  Fresno.  Calif.;  Ronald 
R.  James,  San  Jose,  Calif.;  Erik  Jons- 
son.  Dallas,  Tex.;  Lawrence  T.  Kram- 
er. Jr.,  Paterson,  N.J.;  Robert  J.  Lehn- 
hausen,  Peoria.  111.:  John  V.  Lindsay. 
New  York  City,  NY;  Theodore  H.  Mc- 
Keldln,  Baltimore,  Md.;  John  W.  Pot- 
ter, Toledo,  Ohio;  Kenneth  A.  Schmeld, 
Louisville,  Ky.;  A.  V.  Sorensen.  Omaha, 
Nebr.;  Edwin  W.  Wade.  Long  Beach, 
Calif.;  George  C.  Whltmer,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa;  Charles  W.  Wright.  Jr.,  Topeka. 
Kans.;  Clarence  E.  Vollmer,  Wichita, 
Kans. 

U.S.  CONTEKENCE  OT  MAYORS. 

Washington,  D.C,  October  18,  1967. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Mb.  Chairman  :  The  United  SUtes 
Conference  of  Mayors  endorses  legislation  to 
continue  and  expand  the  war  on  poverty. 

We  strongly  support  the  Community  Ac- 
tion Program  within  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opf)ortunlty  through  which  programs  have 
been  locally  InlUated  and  locaUy  developed. 
It  Is  essential  that  this  local  character  be 
maintained.  It  Is  for  this  reaaon  that  we  are 
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disturbed  by  reports  that  your  Committee 
might  act  to  Umlt  the  ability  or  the  com- 
munities to  detennlne  the  nature  and  struc- 
ture of  their  community  action  agencies.  We 
need  more  flexibility  at  the  local  level — not 
less. 

We  know  that  real  community  action  re- 
quires the  active  participation  of  local  unU.s 
of  government  but  at  the  same  time  we  ap- 
preciate the  need  to  Include  all  segments  of 
the  community  within  the  program.  Perhaps 
In  the  past  there  has  been  too  much  em- 
phasis at  the  national  level  on  encouraging 
a  particular  form  of  local  CAP  structure.  We 
have  resisted  such  efforts.  It  would  be  a  mis- 
take at  the  same  time  to  move  further  In 
this  area  by  requiring  that  all  local  CAP's  be 
either  units  of  government  or  private  non- 
profit corporations. 

On  behalf  of  the  Conference  of  Mayors  we 
urge  that  we  be  permitted  In  the  communi- 
ties to  move  ahead  with  our  programs  as  we 
have  developed  them.  We  cannot  afford  at 
this  time  to  stop  for  total  reorganization. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  M,  BARn, 
Mayor  of  Pittsburgh, 
President,  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

New  York,  N.Y  . 

October  21.1967. 
Hm  P.<TSY  T  Mink, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

After  adjournment  of  National  Headstart 
Conference.  292  key  local  olUclals  remained 
and  gave  personal  financial  support  to  fol- 
lowing plea: 

Urge  no  change  In  present  structure  of 
Headstart  and  community  action  program. 

Do  not  force  cash  contributions:  would 
close  most  local   program?. 

Local  coixmiunltles  will  express  same 
concern. 

Mrs.  Rheable  M.  Edwards. 
Chairman.  Ad  Hcc  Cornmittee  To  Save 
Community  Action  Program. 

National  Consumers  League, 
Washington,  B.C.,  October  10,  1967. 
Hon.  Patsy  T.  Mink. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Mink:  The  National  Consumers 
League  urges  that  you  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  vote 
to  report  out  favorably  legislation  which 
will  keep  the  OfHce  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Intact,  as  the  central  organization  to 
coordinate  the  efforts  in  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty, and  that  you  provide  adequate  funds 
for  the  coming  year.  The  battle  against  pov- 
erty In  the  United  States  has  just  begun 
GEO  should  be  strengthened  and  Its  pro- 
grams expanded  so  that  progress  can  be 
continued   and   stepped   up. 

Our  organization  feels  that  the  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate  Is  a  fine  one  although  we 
were  sorry  to  see  the  Clark-Javlts  Emer- 
gency Employment  Amendment  defeated. 
We  urge  your  Committee  to  report  out  an 
equally  strong  bill. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sarah  H.  Newman, 

General  Secretary. 


Department  of  Social  Justice, 
National  Cottncil  or  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the 
U.S.A. 

New  York,  N.Y..  October  9. 1967. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink, 
Horuse  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkas  Mrs.  Mink:  The  invaluable  role  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  the  OfBce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  In  continuing  to 
provide  the  supporting  sinews  of  the  nation- 
wide war  on  poverty  Is  demonstrated  on  every 
page  of  the  enclosed  Just-off-the-press  study 
of  church-related  anti-poverty  projects. 
Its  authentic  description  of  the  many  ways 


In  which  these  private-sector,  non-profit 
groups  depend  upon  OEO  for  etaff  and  finan- 
cial help  testifies  to  the  basic,  positive  con- 
tribution of  the  Federal  program  to  date  and 
the  strategic  importance  of  Its  extension 
under  Its  present  structure.  As  the  writer 
warns  (p.  10) : 

"To  lose  this  momentum  now,  when  many 
communities  and  leaders  have  Just  learned 
what  can  be  done  and  how,  would  be  not 
only  an  Immediate,  but  an  historic,  tragedy." 

I  am  rushing  this  copy  to  you  In  the  belief 
that  Us  contents  may  prove  pertinent  to  the 
current  debate  in  the  Education  auid  Labor 
Committee  on  the  1967-68  Poverty  War 
legislation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Larolo  K.  ScHtn-z. 
Director,  Antipovcrty  Program. 

Packard  Bell, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  September  28,  1967. 

Dear  Congresswoman  Mink:  Packard  Bell 
hns  been  actively  participating  with  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for  the  past 
two  and  one-half  years  In  the  various  War 
on  Poverty  projects.  We  are  presently  operat- 
ing two  Women's  Job  Corps  Training  Cen- 
ters located  In  Charleston,  West  Virginia  and 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  These  centers  are 
presently  training  675  young  girls,  ages  16  to 
21. 

When  OEO  was  established  approximately 
three  years  ago,  Packard  Bell  felt  very 
strongly  that  Industry,  education  and  gov- 
ernment should  and  could  make  an  excel- 
lent combination  In  the  training  and  re- 
habilitation of  young  people  through  the 
establishment  of  Job  Corps  training  centers. 
Industry  recognizes  the  shortage  of  trained. 
educated  and  qualified  personnel  at  all 
levels  and  the  surplus  of  uneducated  and 
unskilled  workers.  Coniequently,  Pack- 
ard Bell  was  one  of  the  Industry  leaders 
In  Joining  wltli  OEO  In  the  e;;tabllshment  of 
Job  Corps  training  centers.  It  has  Indeed 
been  a  most  Interesting  and  meaningful 
project  and  one  that  has  proven  to  be 
largely  successful  in  educating,  training  and 
motivating  these  disadvantaged  young  peo- 
ple to  the  point  where  70%  of  them  were 
employed  after  graduation. 

Certainly  there  have  been  problems  In 
starting  up  a  program  of  this  nature.  Dur- 
ing our  three-year  association  with  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  we  have  al- 
ways felt  that  dealing  directly  with  an 
agency  such  as  OEO  Is  the  best  way  of  han- 
dling the  myriad  of  administrative  prob- 
lems that  arise.  We  believe  that  OEO,  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years,  has  arrived  at  a 
stable  position  In  regard  to  organizing  and 
administering  this  program.  It  is  our  feeling 
that  Industry  as  a  whole  shares  this  opin- 
ion, and  we  believe  it  would  be  a  mistake, 
after  three  years  of  organizing  and  build- 
ing the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  to 
transfer  the  various  projects  to  other 
branches  of  government.  We  believe  this 
would  dilute  and  confuse  the  effort.  We 
believe  this  program  must  be  pinpointed  and 
clearly  identified  and  directly  managed.  It 
would  seem  to  us  that  OEO  control  of  Job 
Corps  Centers  should  not  only  remain  In- 
tact, but  should  be  strengthened  In  order 
to  do  the  Job  that  must  be  done  and  which 
has  been  well  begun. 

Packard  Bell  and  the  other  Industries 
Involved  In  this  program  strongly  feel 
our  responsibility  to  the  program,  and 
we  hope  that  this  letter  will  clearly  Indicate 
our  position  In  this  matter.  We  feel  that  the 
basic  Job  Is  to  rehabilitate  and  motivate  the 
hard  core  of  the  young  unemployables  and 
that  vocational  training  only  will  not  do  the 
Job.  If  you  believe,  as  we  do,  that  Job  Corps 
Centers  can  accomplish  this  mission,  then 
we  further  recommend  to  you  that  the  pres- 
ent trained  and  experienced  administration 
of  the  OEO  be  continued. 
Cordially, 

Robert  S.  Bell, 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 


Oratlxx,  Inc., 
Rochester.  N.Y.,  September  25, 1967. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkuis, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Perkins:  When  I  was 
privileged  to  testify  before  your  Committee 
on  July  20th,  I  furnished  each  of  you  with 
copies  of  my  prepared  testimony  containing 
certain  statistics  on  the  experience  at  Breck- 
inridge, and  Job  Corps  overall. 

For  example,  I  reported  1,137  Breckinridge 
graduates  from  July  1,  1966  to  July  11,  1967. 
Of  those.  601  had  been  placed  In  Jobs,  ana 
an  additional  466  were  so  recently  graduated 
that  meaningful  reports  on  them  were  not 
yet  available. 

In  response  to  your  questions,  I  predicted 
that  the  majority  would  be  reported  to  be 
performing  satisfactorily  In  their  Jobs.  While 
our  surveys  are  by  no  means  concluded,  it  is 
clear  that  this  prediction  Is  borne  out  by 
experience. 

It  Is  not  surprising  to  read  In  the  Septem- 
ber 19,  1967,  Wall  Street  Journal:  "But  the 
controversial  Job  Corps  gets  surprisingly  high 
marks;  60%  of  the  159  companies  hiring 
corpsmen  rate  them  satisfactory  workers." 

Apparently,  many  of  them  change  Jobs  to 
Improve  themselves,  even  to  vocations  differ- 
ent from  those  In  which  they  were  trained— 
but  this  Indicates  that  their  training  makes 
them  flexible  enough  to  adjust  to  the  chang- 
ing world  of  work,  without  losing  the  basic 
motivation  which  many  of  them  once  lacked. 

In  substance,  now  that  most  of  the  grow- 
ing pains  are  behind  us.  Jobs  Corps  Is  pro- 
ducing self-reliant,  taxpaylng  citizens  from 
material  which  otherwise  might  have  become 
additions  to  our  relief  roles,  or  worse. 

Based  upon  the  results,  which  are  con- 
stantly improving  with  experience,  may  I 
again  urge  your  support  of  O.E.O.'s  Job  Corps 
program,  as  a  worthy  Investment  In  the 
Youth  of  America. 
Sincerely, 

G.  C.  Whitaker, 

Chairman, 

Dresser  Industries,  Inc., 
Dallas,  Tex.,  August  25, 1967. 
Dear  Madam:  The  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity needs  your  support.  This  function 
is  essential  to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
our  country — especially  during  this  period  of 
rioting  and  lawlessness. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  enclosed  tear 
sheet  of  an  advertisement  that  will  appear 
In  the  September  1967  Issue  of  Nation's  Busi- 
ness and  earnestly  urge  you  to  maintain  and 
continue  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
In  Its  present  structure. 
Sincerely, 

John  Laurence. 


Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  September  7,  1967. 
Hon.  Patsy  T.  Mink, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congresswoman  Mink:  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Business  Leadership  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. In  this  capacity,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  personal  concern  about  certain  efforts  In 
Congress  that  would  tend  to  weaken  the 
GEO. 

I  believe  a  strong  O.E.O.  is  needed  for  the 
time  being,  for  the  following  reasons: 

An  aggressive  and  immediate  effort  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  poverty  continues  to 
be  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
A  centralized  management  of  programs  to 
this  end  should  rest  in  a  single  agency  until 
considerably  more  progress  has  been  made. 

Any  dismantling  of  O.E.O.  would  result  In 
Increased  frustration  and  agitation  In  our 
cities.  Efforts  to  this  end  would  provide  ef- 
fective propaganda  for  the  extremist  agita- 
tors. 

There  Is  no  escaping  the  fact  that  over  the 
past   four   decades  poverty   has   become   In- 
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creaslngly  a  part  of  the  everyday  working 
economy  of  the  nation.  This  condition  is 
Here  to  stay.  It  Is  a  negaUve  part,  and  ex- 
tremely expensive. 

At  one  time,  the  poor  were  relatively  Iso- 
lated physically  and  economically,  but  pub- 
lic welfare  and  migration  to  the  cities  have 
greatly  changed  the  picture.  This  condition 
isn't  likelv  to  change.  The  only  economic  an- 
swer Is  a  major  effort  to  eliminate  the  causes 
of  poverty  wherever  possible. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  traditional  local 
public  and  private  programs  and  institutions 
have  not  been  equal  to  the  task.  Migration  to 
the  cities,  and  increasing  public  acceptance 
of  responsibility  for  the  poor,  and  a  number 
of  other  contributing  factors  have  over- 
whelmed the  capacity  of  the  local  agencies 
to  deal    with    the    Jobs   they    were   designed 

to  do. 

I  am  encouraged  to  note  that  O.E.O.  has 
made  it  a  point  to  work  through  local  and 
private  agencies  wherever  possible  This  has 
resulted  in  some  cases  of  poor  Judgment, 
poor  management,  and  errors.  These  can  be 
corrected.  In  the  long  run,  I  would  hope  that 
the  local  agencies  would  become  fully  com- 
petent to  handle  local  problems. 

I  am  encouraged  also  to  not«  tha.t  GEO. 
has  been  able,  at  the  Federal  level,  to  spin 
off  certain  programs  to  H.E.W.,  Small  Busi- 
ness AdmlnlstraUon.  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, and  perhaps  other  agencies. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  the  kind  of 
progress  that  O.E.O.  should  make.  Ideally,  I 
would  hope  that  O.E.O.  could  be  so  suc- 
cessful that  eventually  there  would  be  no 
need  for  it. 

As  for  now,  we  need  a  strong  O.E.O.  to  de- 
velop programs  to  meet  critical  present 
needs,  and  to  help  local  agenMes  develop  the 
capability  to  do  what  is  needed.  At  the  Fed- 
eral level,  a  centralized  respoaslblllty  In 
OEO.  is  best  able  to  cre.xse  and  initiate. 

The  most  important  thing  that  the  Uni'.ed 
States  of  America  c.^n  say  for  our  form  of 
government  and  way  of  life  Is  that  every 
citizen  enjoys  freedom,  has  a  useful  Job.  and 
enjoy  decent  health  services  and  living  con- 
ditions. Words  cannot  communicate  Uils.  but 
the  visible  existence  of  the  condition  would 
be  most  eloquent. 

Peoples  around  the  world  mu?it  wonder 
how  the  richest  and  most  powerful  nation 
can  tolerate  conditions  that  breed  deep 
poverty,  substantial  housing,  substandard 
health,  6Ubsta.ndard  education,  and  finally 
riots. 

What  we  can  demonstrate  now  Is  that  our 
society  and  our  form  of  government  can  rec- 
ognize our  problems  and  deal  with  them 
quickly  and  effectively. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  discuss  the  merits 
or  lack  thereof  of  any  specific  O.E.O.  pro- 
grams. You  are  closer  to  the  situation  than 
I.  What  OEO.  programs  are  doing  in  yiur 
own  community  will  be  more  significant  than 
my  comments. 

I'm  sure  you   and  your  staff  have  plenty 
to  do.  I  have  already  burdened  you  with  the 
atMDve  oommunlcatlon,  so  please  don't  trouble 
to  acknowledge. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  E.  Scripps. 

(This  message  appears  in  the  September  1967 

Issue  of  Nation's  Business) 

A  Hand  Up  Not  a   Handout— That's  What 

the  GEO  Is  All  About 

We  believe  that  businessmen,  legislators. 
Indeed  all  citizens  should  understand  and 
support  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
For  what  It  does,  as  well  as  for  how  It  does  it. 

What  does  the  GEO  do?  As  businessmen  we 
look  at  It  this  way:  The  GEO  and  Its  pro- 
grams give  people  a  hand  up,  not  a  hand- 
out .  .  .  get  people  off  relief  roles  and  onto 
payrolls.  Our  payrolls.  It  helps  people  move 
up  the  economic  ladder;  equips  them  through 
education  and  training  to  become  productive 
and  constructive   members   of   society.   The 
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way  we  see  It,  the  OEO  turns  out  workers  and 
consumers. 

Now,  how  does  the  OEO  operate?  It's  set 
up  and  run  like  a  big  business  should  be.  A 
central  management  governing  and  admin- 
istering a  variety  of  diverse  programs  in  1100 
communities  In  all  50  states,  plus  120  Job 
Corps  Centers.  The  OEO  runs  tightly,  cleanly, 
economically.  And  It  does  this  largely  because 
of  the  way  It's  organized. 

Operationally,  the  GEO  follows  the  proven 
management  concept  of  single  responsibility. 
As  businessmen,   we   practice   this  principle 
within  our  own  organizations.  And  therefore, 
it's  only  natural  for  us  to  believe  that  the 
OEO  must  be  preserved  as  the  single  respon- 
sible agency  for  the  conduct  and   manage- 
ment of  the  many  and  diverse  activities  of 
the  economic  opportunity  program. 
It  is  the  best  way  to  get  a  vital  Job  done. 
Robert   S.   Benjamin.   Chairman   of   the 
Board,  United  ArUsw  Corp.;  Ralph  M. 
Besse.  President.  The  Cleveland  Elec- 
tric   IllumlnaUng    Co.;    Cabell    Brand, 
President,      Ortho-Vent      Shoe      Co.; 
George  R.  Brown.  President,  Brown  & 
Root,   Inc  ;    Carter  Burgess.  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  American  Machine  Foun- 
dry: Donald  S.  Carmlchael.  Attorney  at 
law;  Richard  H.  Carter,  President,  Pos- 
torta   Corp.;    Walker   L.   Clsler,   Chair- 
man, The  Detroit  Edison  Co. 
Donald    C.    Cook,    President,    American 
Electric     Power     Co.,     Inc.;     Richard 
Cudahy,    President.    Patrick    Cudahy, 
Inc.:  C.  Malcolm  D;uis.  President,  Fi- 
delity    Union     Trust     Co.:     John     D. 
deButts.     Vice     Chairman,     American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co  ;  Dr.  A.  G. 
Gaston,  President,  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton Insurance  Co  ;  Harold  S.  Geneen, 
Chairman.     International     Telephone 
and    Telegraph    Corp.;    Carl    A.    Ger- 
stacker.  Chairman  of  the  Board,  The 
Dow  Chemical  Co. 
Ell  Goldston.  President.  Eastern  Gas  and 
Fuel   Associates;    Lewis  Gruber.   Hon- 
orary Chairman.  P  Lorillard  Co  ;  Rob- 
ert Hllkert.  First  Vice  President.  Fed- 
eral   Reserve    Bank    of    Philadelphia: 
Joseph   H.   Kanter,    President.   Kanter 
Corp;    Harding    Lawrence.    President. 
Branlff  International;  John  LawTence. 
President   and   Chairman.  Dresser   In- 
dustries;   C.   Virgil   Martin,  President, 
Carson  Plrle  Scott  &  Co. 
James  McCormack,   Chairman,  Commu- 
nications Satellite  Corp.:  William  Pat- 
rick. Assistant  General  Counsel.  Mich- 
igan Bell  Telephone  Co.:  Harvey  Rtis- 
sell.    Vice    President.    Pepsi-Cola    Co.; 
Charles   E.   Scripps,   Chairman   of   the 
Board.     Scripps-Howard     Newspapers; 
Olcott    Smith,    Chairman,    Aetna   Life 
Insurance    Co.;    Roger   P.    Sonnabend, 
President,  Hotel  Corporation  of  Amer- 
ica; Jay  Wells.  President,  Wells  Televi- 
sion, Inc.;  W.  H.  Wheeler,  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  Pitney-Bowes,  Inc. 

BRt-NswicK  Corp., 
Chicago.  III..  October  3.  1967. 
Hon.  Patsy  T    Mink, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congresswoman  Mink:  I  have  been 
following  carefully  the  progress  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  and  understand  that 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  Is 
preparing  to  make  decisions  which  are  quite 
Important. 

As  an  officer  of  the  Brunswick  Corporation, 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
our  point  of  view  regarding,  specifically,  the 
Job  Corps.  Brunswick's  Interest  in  Job  Corps 
steins  from  the  fact  that  we  are  operating 
two  Job  Corps  Centers — one  in  Chicago,  and 
the  other  In  Marlon,  Virginia.  Our  experience 
to  date  indicates  that  the  concept  of  Job 
Corps  is  a  practical  and  effective  one,  and  de- 
serves support  and  continuation. 


As  a  businessman.  I  can  state  that  the  In- 
vestment being  incurred  to  houae,  train  and 
place  a  Job  Corps  enrollee  makes  sense  when 
compared  to  the  return  that  can  be  expected 
when  an  Individual  takes  his  or  her  place  as  a 
productive  citizen 

I  am  hopeful  that  my  comments  will  be 
helpful  to  you  in  reaching  a  positive  decision 
about  the  Job  Corps. 
Sincerely. 

R.  G.  Bensinoek. 

American  Pedehation  or  Teachers. 
AFL-CIO, 

Washington,  D.C.  September  12. 1967. 
Re  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Hon.  Joseph  S  Clark, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Clark:  The  recent  Conven- 
tion of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers 
adopted  a  resolution  recommended  unani- 
mously by  its  Committee  on  Legislation  to 
support  the  continuation  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  Its  programs,  with 
these  considerations: 

A.  The  American  PederaUon  of  Teachers 
strongly  supports  the  efforts  of  the  Urban 
Coalition  and  Senator  Joseph  Clark  of  Penn- 
svlvanla,  Including  the  «3  billion  grant  pro- 
p'osed  by  the  Senator,  to  wage  massive  war 
on  poverty  In  our  central  cities,  adminis- 
tered through  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, and  Involving  matching  efforts  by 
city  government,  business,  and  labor  In  our 
nation's  cities. 

B.  The  American  Federation  of  Teachers 
stronglv  urges  the  Congress  to  provide  that 
Job  Co"rp9  Centers— both  urban  and  con- 
servation— be  expanded  under  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  provided  that  guar- 
antees are  written  into  law  for  fair  labor 
conditions  and  collective  bargaining  rights  as 
defined  otherwise  by  Federal  law. 

Sincerely, 

Carl  J.  Mksel, 
Director  of  Legislation. 

The  Detroit  Edison  Co.. 
Detroit.  Mrch.,  August  25.  1967. 
Hon.  Patsy  T.  Mink. 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Mink-  I  am  writing 
to  you  of  mv  deep  concern  for  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1967  and  related  ap- 
propriation requests  now  being  considered 
in  the  Congress. 

It  has  been  my  valued  privilege  to  have 
served  for  the  pa?t  two  years  as  Chairman  of 
the  Business  Leadership  Advisory  Council 
for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  This 
group  of  key  executives  of  many  leading 
corporations  "from  all  sections  of  the  United 
States  consults  with  and  advises  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Sar- 
gent Shrlver.  and  participates  actively  in  the 
planning  and  evaluation  of  the  programs  of 
that  office 

As  business  and  community  leaders  deeply 
concerned  with  the  causes  and  effects  of 
poverty  in  our  society  and  as  citizens  who 
have  been  privileged  to  assist  those  directly 
responsible  for  the  work  of  O.E.O..  we  know 
full  well  of  the  many  problems  which  must 
be  faced  and  overcome  if  meaningful  progress 
is  to  be  made.  I  and  other  members  of  the 
Council  have  personally  visited  and  seen 
firsthand  the  work  of  many  of  the  organiza- 
tions and  establishments  associated  with 
the  endeavors  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Our  approval  of  the  beginning  which  has 
been  made  and  our  confidence  In  the  orga- 
nization and  the  leadership  to  which  this 
great  task  has  been  assigned  is  well  expressed 
in  a  resoluton  adopted  at  our  recent  meeting 
on  Mav  10  In  Washington,  D.C,  at  which 
time  we  also  met  with  President  Johnson  to 
tell  him  of  our  support  for  the  Poverty 
Program. 
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Introduced  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Carter,  President 
of  the  Postoria  Corporation,  following  reso- 
lution had  the  unanimous  support  of  Council 
members. 

"Whereas,  the  Business  Leadership  Ad- 
visory Council,  which  Includes  members  of 
both  political  parties,  reaffirms  Its  support 
for  the  programs  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  which  the  Council  believes  are 
being  effectively  administered  In  the  Interests 
of  our  country,  and, 

'Whereas,  the  Council  believes  that  the 
success  of  the  O.E.O.  programs  has  been  made 
possible  by  Its  organization  as  a  central 
command  post  In  the  War  on  Poverty  which 
enables  It  to  coordinate  a  broad  spectrum  of 
programs  that  represent  many  needs  and 
touch  many  age  levels  with  strong  thrust 
of  purpose,  be  It 

"Resolved,  that  the  Council  be  on  record 
that  It  believes  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity should  remain  as  presently  structured, 
retaining  the  overall  administrative  responsi- 
bility of  the  scope  of  t.hie  entire  Poverty  Pro- 
gram, and  that  dispersal  of  its  programs  with 
divided  responsibility  would  seriously  deter 
the  Impart  of  the  total  campa.gn  that  is  now 
the  charge  and  responsibility  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity." 

This  position  has  been  further  endorsed 
by  a  number  of  chief  executives  of  major 
corporations  in  a  statement  which  will  ap- 
pear in  the  September  Nation's  Business.  A 
reprint  is  enclosed  for  your  information. 

A3  with  all  citizens.  I  have  beei.  deeply 
concerned  with  recent  unfortunate  events  In 
many  of  our  cities,  including  my  own  City  of 
Detroit.  Many  of  our  Detroit  Edison  employes 
were  closely  involved  in  maintaining  and  re- 
storing service  In  the  riot  area,  with  support 
and  protection  of  civil  and  military  person- 
nel. I  have  personally  gone  into  these  areas 
and  have  talked  with  many  who  are  involved 
at  all  levels  of  our  community  As  a  member 
of  the  Mayor's  "New  Detroit"  Committee.  I 
have  a  deep  and  continuing  concern  for  those 
endeavors  which  will  contribute  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  people  and  our  community.  It 
has  been  a  significant  part  of  my  dally  life. 

During  the  riots  and  following.  I  And  only 
good  work  being  done  by  those  involved  In 
programs  here  developed  and  supported  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Many 
were  work.ng  actively  to  contain  the  disorder 
and  to  keep  others  from  participating.  Con- 
sidering the  short  time  these  programs  have 
been  under  way.  I  believe  the  present  and 
potential  benefits  are  clearly  evident.  This 
goc'd  work  must  be  conti.^ued  and  strength- 
ened if  we  are  to  resolve  the  crucial  matters 
facing  us  today.  Time  cannot  be  lost. 

The  recommendations  maJe  to  the  Con- 
gre.ss  by  the  Administrat.on  redefine  and 
strengthen  those  areas  of  tiie  War  on  Poverty 
A'hl?h  experience  ha^  proven  most  effective. 
It  merits  your  full  support  and  I  commend 
It  to  you  most  hlg'nly. 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

\V.\LKER    ClSLEH. 
UNIVEISHY    of   PENN5yLVANI\. 

Ph-.Ladclplua,  Pa.  August  21,  1967. 
Hon  Caul  D  Perkins. 
US.  House  of  Representatives, 
Was  ling tov..  DC 

Dear  Mr  Perkins:  From  a  purely  adminis- 
trative Et.indpolnt.  I  I'eel  v?ry  strongly  that 
the  proposed  .imendment:  to  the  Economic 
Opprtunlty  Act  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
Evervone  -hires  a  deep  concern  for  the  very 
complex  p.TV?rty  problems  in  their  entirety. 
and  It  will  take  the  combined  cooperative 
efforts  of  iU  public  and  private  institutions 
to  make  visible  progress  in  this  area 

It  is  of  crucial  importance  administratively, 
that  Con'ress  provide  a  central  focus  of 
rs'spon-ibillty  for  all  efforts  in  this  area.  Cen- 
tralized re.-ponslbillty  should  provide  a  more 
effective  m»ans  of  keeping  the  poverty  prob- 
lem before  public  and  private  Institutions  as 


well  as  the  general  public,  and  at  the  same 
time,  provide  a  greater  degree  of  operating 
flexibility  In  dealing  with  rapidly  changing 
conditions.  Moreover,  from  an  organizational 
standpoint,  it  is  essential  to  clearly  Identify 
those  responsible  for  accountability  for  the 
performance  of  the  numerous  programs  es- 
tablished by  Congress  in  this  field.  Once 
again  the  present  program  seems  superior  to 
the  proposed  amendments.  While  criticism  Is 
certainly  appropriate  of  some  of  the  adminis- 
trative efforts  of  the  present  organization,  I 
am  afraid  that  It  would  only  be  accelerated 
under  the  proposed  amendments  because  of 
diffused  and  confused  responsibilities  Inher- 
ent In  these  proposals.  I  can  just  see  buck- 
passing  rising  to  new  heights  If  the  proposed 
changes  are  made. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  present 
organization  has,  in  fact,  spun  off  programs 
and  activities  to  existent  agencies  whenever 
possible  and  it  is  most  likely  that  this  trend 
may  be  accelerated  in  the  near  future.  This. 
in  itself,  would  seem  to  answer  or  anticipate 
some  of  the  Implied  criticisms  toward  which 
the  proposed  amendments  address  them- 
selves. 

On  balance,  therefore.  I  find  It  difficult  to 
see  the  advantages  to  be  gained  administra- 
tively by  adopting  the  proposed  amendments. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Willis  J.  Winn. 

Dean. 

Board  op  Social  Ministry. 
Lutheran  Church  in  America. 

New  York,  N.Y..  July  24,  1967. 
Hon.  Patsy  T.  Mink, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Concresswoman:  As  a  member  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
which  is  considering  the  future  of  the  "War 
on  Poverty,"  I  want  to  forward  to  you,  for 
your  information,  a  communication  that  was 
sent  by  this  office  to  the  president  of  the 
thirty-two  synods  as  well  as  the  thirty-two 
synodical  committees. 

I  am  enclosing  also  a  copy  of  a  statement 
on  Poverty  adopted  by  the  1966  convention 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  In  America.  The 
Lutheran  Church  in  America  is  composed  of 
some  3  2  million  members  In  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Should  you  have  any  questions,  please  feel 
free  to  contact  me. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Carl  E.  Thomas, 
Executive  Secretary. 


Board  of  Social  Ministry, 
LtrrHERAN  Church  of  America, 

New  York,  N.Y..  July  17,  1967. 
Memorandum  to:  Synod  Presidents,  Staff  and 
Members  of  Synod  Social  Ministry  Com- 
mittees Boards    LCA    Board    of    Social 
Ministry  Members. 
From:   Board  of  Social  Ministry  Staff. 
Subject:  The  Crisis  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  with   Regard   to  the  War  on 
Poverty. 
The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO) 
is   facing  a   battle  for  survival.   Committees 
of    both    Houses   of    Congress    are    currently 
conducting  hearings  on   the  Administration 
'oill   to   extend    (and   amend)    the   Economic 
Opportvinlty  Act.  originally  passed  In  1964. 

Because  the  War  on  Poverty  has  Incurred 
a  great  deal  of  criticism,  the  Administration's 
bill  attempts  to  meet  the  opposition  by  tight- 
ening the  administration  of  the  program  in 
various  ways.  The  proposed  changes  are  too 
great  to  suit  Its  liberal  supporters,  but  not 
drastic  enough  to  assure  that  the  bill  will 
get  past  its  most  determined  critics. 

House  Republicans  have  mounted  a  frontal 
attack  on  the  Administration  program  In 
the  form  of  their  Opportunity  Crusade  bill 
iHR  106S'2».  Introduced  on  June  8  with 
the  sponsorship  of  10  of  the  14  GOP  members 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee.  It  Is 


believed  that  the  Republican  alternative  has 
the  support  of  many  Democrata  as  well,  it 
calls  for  an  appropriation  of  $1.7  billion  for 
fiscal  1968.  compared  to  the  92.06  billion 
called  for  by  the  Administration  bill.  This 
economy  is  made  possible  by  the  abolition  of 
the  OEO  as  the  central  agency  of  the  poverty 
program,  and  the  scattering  of  Its  present 
functions  among  other  government  agencies: 
and  by  seeking  to  stimulate  greater  anti- 
poverty  efforts  In  the  private  sector. 

The  General  Board  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches,  meeting  on  February  21,  re- 
solved that  in  Its  Judgment  "the  OEO  repre- 
sents an  essential  spearhead  in  the  war  on 
poverty,"  and  called  for  support  of  the  fund- 
ing of  that  agency  In  the  coming  fiscal  year 
at  no  less  than  the  Administration  request. 
Representatives  of  other  responsible  religious 
bodies,  Including  the  United  States  Catholic 
Conference  and  the  Synagogue  Council  of 
America,  agree  with   this  Judgment. 

Our  first  concern,  which  we  hope  you  share. 
Is  that  the  appropriations  for  the  anti-poverty 
program  be  adequate.  This  surely  Is  not  the 
time  to  reduce  funds  for  this  crucial  effort 
to  eradicate  poverty.  Rather  we  need  patience 
and  continued  financial  support  in  a  battle 
that  win  not  be  won  In  a  short  time.  The 
Importance  of  this  battle  for  our  nation  and 
Its  people  would  Justify  a  substantial  In- 
crease, rather  than  a  reduction,  In  the  ap- 
propriations. 

Oiu-  second  concern  Is  that  OEO  continue 
as  the  central  agency  of  the  anti-poverty 
thrust.  Although  the  Republican  proposal 
seems  to  commend  Itself  In  terms  of  logic  and 
sound  organization.  Its  effect  would  be  to 
scatter  the  government's  programs  Just  when 
there  Is  need  to  further  coordinate  them  un- 
der the  Director  of  the  OEO.  Moreover,  the 
OEO  has  become  the  symbol  of  the  War  on 
Poverty.  To  abolish  It  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
take. 

Our  third  concern  Is  for  the  retaining  of 
the  aspect  of  the  anti-poverty  program  which 
Is  the  most  controversial,  the  Community 
Action  program  with  its  basic  emphasis  upon 
"maximum  feasible  participation  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  areas  and  the  members  of  the 
groups  to  be  served."  This  principle  Is  the 
cutting-edge  of  the  anti-poverty  program, 
for  It  spells  the  difference  between  the  dis- 
pensing of  charity  and  the  extension  of  de- 
mocracy. But  It  points  to  the  acquisition  of 
{>olltlcal  and  social  power  by  a  great  mass  of 
people  hitherto  silent  and  passive.  That  this 
prospect  is  not  to  be  welcomed  by  many  in 
power  today  is  demonstrated  by  the  persist- 
ent troubles  OEO  has  had  with  local  political 
officials  across  the  land.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
convinced  that  the  principle  of  participation 
of  the  poor  In  making  decisions  which  affect 
their  lives  is  essential  to  an  effective  War  on 
Poverty.  This  fact  is  underscored  by  the  riots 
that  have  been  raging  recently  in  a  number 
of  our  cities.  Certainly  the  hopelessness  of 
poverty  is  a  major  Ingredient  in  such  ex- 
plosions. But  people  are  not  likely  to  destroy 
programs  in  the  planning  and  Implementa- 
tion of  which  they  have  had  a  part. 

We  urge  that  you  express  your  concerns 
now  on  these  and  other  issues  with  regard  to 
the  War  on  Poverty.  Write  or  talk  to  your 
own  Congressman;  and  write  to  the  members 
of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, a  list  of  whom  is  enclosed  in  this  mailing. 

House  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  and 

Major  Cities  in  Their  Districts 

democrat 

Carl  D.  Perkins  <7-Ky;   Ashland  I . 

Edith  Green  (3-Ore:   Portland). 

Frank  Thompson  (4-N.J.:  Ewlng.  Hamil- 
ton. New  Hanover,  Phllllpsburg,  Princeton, 
Trenton) . 

Elmer  J.  Holland  (20-Pa;  Braddock,  Clalr- 
ton.  Duquesne,  Munhall.  North  Braddock, 
North  Versailles,  Pittsburgh,  West  Mifflin). 

John  H.  Dent  (21-Pa;  Greensburg.  Hemp- 
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field.    Jeannette,    Monessen,    New    Kensing- 
ton). 

Roman  Puclnskl  (11-111;  Chicago.  Nor- 
rldge.  Park  Ridge ) . 

Domlnlck  V.  Daniels  (14-N.J.:  Harrison. 
Hoboken.  Jersey  City,  Kearny,  North  Ber- 
gen, Union  City.  West  New  York) . 

John  Brademas  (S-Ind;  LaPorte,  Michigan 
City,  Mlshawaka,  South  Bend). 

James  G.  O'Hara  1 12-Mlch;  Detroit,  Lyn- 
wood,  South  Gate,  Willow  Brook  i . 

Hugh  L.  Carey  (15-N.Y.;  Brooklyn). 

Sam  M.  Gibbons  (6-Fla;  Tampa). 

William  D.  Ford  ( 15-Mlchlgan;  Allen  Park. 
Garden  City,  Lincoln  Park ) . 

William  D.  Hathaway  (2-Malne;  Auburn. 
Bangor,  Lewlston ) . 

Patsy  T.  Mink  (A.L.:  Hawaii) . 

James  H.  Scheuer  (21-N.y.;  Bronx) 

Lloyd  Meeds  (2-Wash;  Belllngham. 
Everett). 

Philip  Burton  (5-Callf;  San  Francisco). 

Augustus  Hawkins  (21-Callf;  Los  Angeles). 

Carl  Albert  (3-Okla;  Ardmore). 
republican 

William  H.  Ayres  (13-0:  Akron.  Barberton, 
Cuyahoga  Falls). 

Albert  H.  Qule  ( 1-Mlnn;  Austin.  Rocheeter. 
South  St.  Paul.  W.  St.  Paul) . 

Charles  E.  Goodell  (38-N.Y.;  Corning. 
Dunkirk,  Jamestown). 

Alphonzo  Bell  (28-Callf;  Burbank,  Los 
Angeles,  Manhattan  Beach ) . 

Ogden  R.  Reld  (26-N.y.;  Harrison, 
Mamaroneck,  Mt.  'Vernon.  New  Rochelle. 
Port  Chester,  Rye) . 

Edward  J.  Gurney  (5-Fla;  Orlando,  Winter 
Park). 

John  N.  Erlenborn  (14-111:  Addison. 
Do"WTier's  Grove.  Elmhurst,  Glen  Ellyn,  Jollet, 
Lombard,   Napervllle,  Villa  Park.  Wheaton). 

William  J.  Scherle  (7- Iowa;  Council 
Bluffs). 

John  R.  Dellenbach  (4-Ore;  Eugene,  Med- 
ford.  Springfield). 

Marvin  L.  Esch  (2-Mlch;  Adrian,  Ann  Ar- 
bor. Eastlawn,  Monroe). 

Edwin  D.  Eschleman   (16-Pa;    Lancaster). 

James  C.  Gardner  (4-N.C.;  Raleigh). 

William  A.  Stelger  (6-W-isc:  Appleton. 
Fond  du  Lac,  Neenah,  Oshkosh,  Sheboygan  i 


Oklahoma  Council  of  Churches. 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla..  July  28.  1967. 
To  Members   of   the   House   Education   and 
Labor  Committee.  House  of  Representa- 
tives,   Washington,    D.C: 

We  the  undersigned,  having  had  a  long 
standing  concern  for  and  Involvement  with 
persons  In  poverty,  especially  agricultural  mi- 
grants, wish  to  share  with  you  our  deep  con- 
cern over  proposed  amendments  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act. 

We  have  been  heartened  In  the  past  two 
years  by  the  vigorous  beginning  on  the  part 
of  the  federal  government  toward  meeting 
its  responsibility  to  eradicate  poverty  among 
Its  citizens.  We  concur  wholeheartedly  with 
the  goal  of  the  preamble  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act:  "to  eliminate  the  paradox 
of  poverty  In  the  midst  of  plenty  in  this 
nation  by  opening  to  everyone  the  opportu- 
nity to  live  In  decency  and  dignity".  We 
have  been  Impressed  not  only  by  the  stated 
goal,  but  by  the  initial  steps  taken  toward 
the  achievement  of  that  goal.  A  multiplicity 
of  programs,  reaching  all  age  groups  and  a 
vast  diversity  of  needs  among  the  poor,  have 
been  not  only  conceived  but  rapidly  put  Into 
action.  While  we  have  not,  of  course,  always 
been  completely  In  accord  with  OEO  pro- 
grams and  approaches,  we  must  commend 
that  office  for  its  excellent  overall  perform- 
ance in  a  frontier  program. 

However  remarkable  the  achievements  of 
OEO,  we  are  always  painfully  aware  of  the 
need  for  even  greater  effort  and  often  grow 
Impatient  with  the  progress  of  OEO.  We  can 
therefore  understand  and  sympathize  with 
those  Congressmen  who  also  show  signs  of 
Imoatlence.  We  are  concerned,  however,  that 


the  results  of  this  understandable  impatience 
be  constructive,  leading  to  greater  progress, 
rather  than  destructive,  leading  to  a  slow- 
down of  effort.  We  are  concerned  to  hear 
talk  of  diminishing  needed  appropriations 
precisely  at  the  time  when  appropriations 
must  be  kept  adequate.  We  are  concerned  to 
see  a  bill  introduced  which  would  do  away 
with  OEO.  scattering  Its  work  throughout 
different  sections  of  the  Government,  pre- 
cisely at  the  time  when  greater  coordination 
and  authority  are  needed 

We  are  a  nation  acctistomed  to  rapid 
tangible  progress.  And  progress  toward  the 
elimination  of  poverty  is  often  neither  swllt 
nor  tangible,  due  to  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  poverty.  People  In  poverty  are 
the  victims  of  years  and  sometimes  genera- 
tions of  hopelessness,  dependency  and  isola- 
tion from  the  mainstream  of  the  nation's 
steps  forward.  Such  an  inheritance  has  had 
its  negative  Impact  not  only  on  the  imme- 
diate economic  situation  of  the  poverty  per- 
son, but  upon  his  respect  for  himself,  his 
perception  of  his  resources,  and  therefore  his 
resolve  and  ability  to  take  advantage  of  op- 
portunities. Eradicating  poverty  does  not 
consist  merely  of  providing  the  Impoverished 
person  with  a  house,  a  Job,  or  food  on  the 
table;  these  are  necessary  but  not  sufficient. 
The  true  eradlctlon  of  poverty  lies  In  the 
eradication  of  this  hopelessness,  dependency 
and  Isolation.  Such  changes  occur  inwardly, 
and  like  all  Inner  transfer  actions,  occur 
not  only  invisibly,  but  awkardly.  stressfully. 
and  very,  very  slowly.  Unfortunately,  we  can 
see  only  a  few  of  the  outward  manifestations 
of  such  changes  in  statistical  charts  in  two 
years. 

Past  legislation  on  anti-poverty  has  shown 
that  Congress  understands  the  problems  of 
{wverty  quite  well.  We  are  sure,  therfore. 
that  reason  and  good  Judgment  will  prevail 
over  any  destructive  effects  of  Impatience. 
We  have"  observed  In  the  past  the  capacity  of 
Congress  for  patience  We  have  seen  Con- 
gress patiently  wait  years  to  see  the  com- 
pletion of  a  dam  or  a  system  of  highways  We 
have  seen  Congress  postulate  decades  to 
reach  the  moon.  We  are  confident,  therefore, 
that  members  of  Congress  ■v\l\  resist  any 
hasty  action  which  will  be  detrimental  to  the 
integrity  and  forward  progress  of  the  nation's 
war  on  poverty. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Members  of  Commission  on  Migrant  and 
Related  Ministries.  Oklahoma  Council 
of  Churches;  Dr.  Roderick  E.  Gray, 
Superintendent,  Oklahoma-Texas  Con- 
ference, Evangelical  United  Brethren 
Church,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  Mrs. 
Harold  Nordman,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.;  Rev.  Kenneth  Forshee,  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission.  Oklahoma 
City:  Mr.  Maurice  Mahan.  President. 
Associated  Christian  Ministries.  Inc.. 
Altus,  Okla.;  Rev.  Don  English,  Pastor, 
Grace  Methodist  Church.  Altus.  Okla.; 
Rt  Rev.  Frederick  Putman.  Suffragan 
Bishop,  Diocese  of  Oklahoma,  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church.  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla  ;  Rev.  Earl  N.  Kragnes.  Executive 
Director,  Oklahoma  Council  of 
Churches.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

United  Church  Women.  National 
Council  of  the  Churches  or 
Christ  in  the  U.S.A., 

New  York,  N.Y.,  July  28.  1967. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins. 

Chairman,    Committee    on    Education    and 
Labor.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear   Mr.   Perkins:    On  July   14.    1967.   as 
Vice  President  of  the  Church  Women  United. 
I  appeared  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  in  support  of  HJR.  8311. 
While  the  Hearings  were  in  progress,  the 
Church   Women   United   were   holding   their 
Triennial    Ecumenical    Assembly    at   Purdue 
University.  Represented  at  the  Assembly  were 
state    organizations    of   the    Church   Women 


United  and  National  women's  denominational 
organization*  representing  26  major  Prot«»- 
tant  and  Orthodox  Churches. 

On  July  16.  1967,  the  Assembly  passed  the 
attached  Resolution  supporting  the  Job  Corps 
and  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  I 
should  appreciate  the  Inclusion  of  the  Reso- 
lution in  the  record  of  the  House  Heartngs  on 
H.R.  8311  Immediately  following  my  testi- 
mony. 

Sincerely. 

Edna  StNCLAa, 
(For  Mrs.  George  B.  Martin. 

Church  Women  United) . 

Triennial  Ecumenical  Assembly  or  Ckubch 

Women  Unfted 

resolution 

Since  It  is  now  possible  for  the  first  time 
in  history  to  eliminate  poverty,  as  Christians 
we  have  a  clear  and  compelling  mandate  to 
support  even  stronger  efforts  than  have  yet 
been  made  towards  this  end. 

Our  experience  with  thousands  of  girls  In 
I)overty  throughout  the  country  leads  us  to 
the  conviction  that  the  Job  Corps  program  Is 
absolutely  essential  if  this  generation  of  dis- 
advantaged girls  is  to  receive  adequate 
assistance. 

Believing  that  the  essential  coordination 
of  all  services  for  the  poor  and  the  continuing 
necessary  innovations  in  these  programs  and 
services  can  be  accomplished  only  through  a 
single  administrative  agency,  we  support  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  as  that 
agency. 

Therefore.  Church  Wcanen  United,  Aasetn- 
bled  in  Lafayette.  Indiana.  July  16.  1967,  urge 
members  of  our  Congress  to  support  the  Boo- 
nomic  Opportunity  Bill  and  further  urge  our 
members  as  Individuals  and  as  groups  to 
make  known  their  support  of  this  Bill. 

Approved  unanimously  by  the  2.000 
Delegates  to  the  Triennial  Ecumen- 
ical Assembly  of  Church  Women 
United.  Assembled  on  July  16,  1967. 

FosTORiA  Corp.. 
Fostoria.  Ohio,  July  26, 1967. 
Hon.  Patsy  T.  Mink. 
Longworth  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Mm.  Mink:  As  both  a  fellow 
citizen  and  a  businessman.  I  feel  compelled 
to  write  you  expressing  my  growing  concern 
about  the  current  House  debate  concerning 
the  War  on  Poverty. 

I  personally  have  followed  closely  for  some 
three  years  the  formation  and  operation  of 
this  program.  I  beUeve  It  Is  one  of  the  truly 
significant  contributions  of  our  generation 
to  meet  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  difficult 
problems  that  has  always  plagued  mankind 

I  am  gratified  today  to  see  most  of  the 
OEO's  pioneering  programs  now  showing  both 
tangible  results  and  Increasing  public  ac- 
ceptance. The  question  today  does  not  seem 
to  be  whether  these  programs  should  be 
continued,  but  rather  could  they  not  be  done 
better  or  more  economically  by  dispersal  of 
the  OEO  functions  to  other  agencies? 

This  Is  an  entirely  reasonable  question  de- 
serving careful  analysis  In  this  regard,  the 
following  related  questions  are  perUnent: 

1.  Will  better  planning  and  coordination 
result? 

Poverty  is  a  tremendously  complex  prob- 
lem with  many  Interrelated  efforts  required 
to  deal  with  its  causes  The  overall  planning 
and  coordination  of  these  many  programs 
clearly  requires  a  special  effort  such  as  the 
GEO.' 

2.  Will  better  programs  result? 

The  OEO  with  Its  singleness  of  purpose 
and  sole  responsibility  has  come  up  with 
some  novel  and  effective  approaches  to  reach 
the  causes  of  poverty — these  transcend  the 
specific  areas  of  responsibility  of  the  various 
departments  Although  the  OEO  has  had  its 
shortcomings,  its  "batting  average"  has  been 
very  high  on   creative  and  worthwhile  pro- 
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grams,  particularly  In  view  of  the  uncharted 
seas  In  which  it  Is  navigating. 

3.  Will  lower  coets  result? 

In  my  Judgment,  the  seose  of  purpose  plus 
the  management  and  coordination  functions 
of  the  OEO  are  worth  many  times  the  modest 
administrative  overhead  Involved.  Without 
the  overall  direction  provided  by  the  OEO. 
the  monies  expended  by  various  departments 
each  going  their  own  way  would  result  in 
far  greater  confusion,  duplication,  and  less 
effective  use  of  public  funds.  To  me,  the  OEO 
performs  the  most  Important  function  of 
anaJyzlng  the  "coet  effectiveness"  of  various 
potential  programs  and  allocating  the  limited 
funds  authorized  by  Congreea  to  the  most 
promising  actlvltlee. 

In  our  manufacturing  business  we  esti- 
mate It  takes  three  years  for  a  new  product 
to  reach  the  profitable  stage.  Certainly  a 
complex  pioneering  program  such  as  the 
War  on  Poverty,  now  showing  tangible  re- 
sults, can  be  expected  to  take  much  longer 
to  reach  maximum  effectiveness. 

It  does  seem  likely  that  with  the  passage 
of  years  after  the  pioneering  period  is  largelv 
concluded,  the  function  of  the  OEO  can  be 
reduced  or  eliminated.  But  I  must  conclude 
that  elimination  of  the  OEO  function  now 
would  be  a  major  and  likely  fatal  blow  :o 
our  chances  of  succeeding  in  this  great  en- 
deavor. 

My  plea  to  you  Is  therefore  to  support  the 
continuance  of  the  OEO  for  at  least  several 
more  years.  I  do  believe  Its  activities  should 
be  constructively  evaluated  and  modified  by 
Congress  where  necessary  for  greater  effec- 
tiveness. But  to  strike  it  down  today  Just  as 
It  is  showing  real  results  would  in  my  view 
be  a  tragedy  to  our  country. 

I  will  welcome  your  reaction  to  the  above 
thoughts. 

Respectfully, 

R.  H.  Carter. 

The  Cleveland  Electric 

illuminatlng  co., 

June  22, 1967. 
Hon.  Patst  Mink, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wdshington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Mink:  As  you  knfw,  a  large 
number  of  businessmen  are  serwng  on  the 
local  councils  of  the  Community  Action  Pro- 
grams throughout  the  country. 

The  members  of  the  Business  Leadership 
Advisory  Council  to  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  have  felt  for  some  time  that 
these  businessman  participants  In  the  Com- 
munity Action  Programs  should  be  called 
together  to  exchange  Ideas,  reflect  construc- 
tive criticism  and  present  their  \iews  to  the 
staff  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

This  was  done  last  week  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  chairing  a  meeting  of  more  than 
50  such  businessmen  In  an  all-day  session 
in  Washington.  I  enclose  the  list  of  those 
who  attended. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  several  of  thoce 
present  suggested  that  the  group  should  re- 
flect Its  views  on  the  pending  legislation  In 
the  Congress  affecting  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  As  a  result  of  this  discussion  in 
which  many  people  participated,  the  enclosed 
resolution  was  presented  and  unanimously 
adopted. 

I  thought  you  would  be  vitally  interested 
in  the  views  of  businessmen  who  are  closest 
to  the  Community  Action  Program  attack 
on  poverty. 

Cordially  yours, 

Ralph  M.  Besse. 

A  Resolution  to  the  Congress  or  the 
Untted  States  Passed  Unanimously  by 
THE  Community  Action  Subcommittee  of 
THE  Business  Leadership  Advisory  Coun- 
cil Chaired  by  Ralph  M.  Besse,  Chairman, 
Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co. 
Whereas  those  in  attendance  at  this  meet- 
ing are  representatives  of  a  variety  of  busi- 
ness interests  throughout  the  Nation; 


And  whereas  we  are  actively  engaged  in  the 
War  on  Poverty  through  service  on  Com- 
munity Action  boards  and  through  private 
efforts  to  alleviate  poverty  In  our  own  com- 
munities; 

And  whereas  we  are  vitally  interested  In 
the  continued  success  of  the  Community 
Action  Program; 

We  therefore  strongly  recommend: 

( 1 )  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, whose  work  is  really  Just  beginning, 
remain  intact  and  that  it  be  the  central  orga- 
nization to  lead  the  efforts  in  the  War  on 
Poverty. 

(2:  that  the  funds  recommended  in  the 
President's  message  to  Congress  for  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  effort  for  the  com- 
ing year  be  passed  by  Congress. 

(3)  that  this  include  the  maximum 
amount  of  versatile  funds  for  Community 
Action. 


Pitney-Bowes,  Inc., 
Stamford,  Conn.,  July  19.  1967. 
Statement  or  W.  H.  Wheedeb.  Jr..  Chairman, 

Pitney-Bowes,  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn.,  Re 

War  on  Poverty 

I  should  like  to  go  on  record  as  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  War  on  Poverty  and.  in  par- 
ticular, OEO.  I  have  taken  quite  an  active 
interest  in  it  over  a  period  of  time,  starting 
primarily  with  my  activities  as  Chairman  of 
the  National  Corporations  Participation 
Committee  of  the  United  Funds  and  Coun- 
cils of  America.  I  am  a  member  of  our  local 
OEO  Committee  here  in  Stamford  as  well  as 
the  OEO  Advisory  Committee. 

I  hope  the  total  amount  of  funds  will  not 
be  reduced,  regardless  of  whether  the  local 
contribution  is  to  be  ten  or  twenty  per  cent. 
I  do  favor  the  former  because  local  funds 
are  extremely  hard  to  come  by  and  yet  I 
think  the  War  on  Poverty  itself  is  certainly 
of  equal  Importance  or  more  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  This  Is  a  Job  which  we  have  simply 
got  to  lick  Lf  we  are  going  to  make  this 
country  what  it  is  supposed  to  be. 

Furthermore,  I  think  rather  than  decrease 
the  control  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, the  control  should  be  strengthened. 
There  is  nothing  more  confusing  to  a  local 
community  than  to  have  several  different 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  tackling 
the  same  sort  of  a  problem  In  different  ways. 
It  causes  confusion  and  plays  directly  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  say,  "Well  what  can 
you  expect  of  the  Federal  Government?  They 
ought  to  be  out  of  it  entirely."  There  is 
great  need  for  coordination  at  the  local  level. 

I  have  been  pleasantly  surprised  to  see 
how  efficient  our  own  local  operation  has 
been,  and  despite  the  fact  that  this  is  blazing 
an  entirely  new  trial,  and  there  Is  very 
little  past  experience  to  go  on.  I  don't  ques- 
tion but  what  mistakes  have  been  made,  but 
I  think  we  are  learning  fast. 


A  NEW  TWIST  IN  POLL  TAKING 

Ml-.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Van  Deerlin] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  'VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
former  broadcaster,  I  have  been  most 
impressed  by  Television  Instant  Poll,  an 
Intriguing  new  method  for  sampling  the 
national  pulse  on  key  issues. 

The  poll,  begun  last  February  on  a 
local  basis  by  station  WFIL-TV  in  Phil- 
adelphia, has  now  been  implemented  by 
35  stations  under  WFIL's  guidance,  with 
more  joining  every  week.  In  Washington. 


the  feature  is  carried  by  WMAL-TV, 
Channel  7. 

The  basic  formula  Is  quite  simple: 
Audiences  are  questioned  on  the  early 
evening  news  show,  and  the  results  are 
announced  on  the  late  evening  news 
show. 

What  makes  this  poll  different  from 
others  is  the  huge  volume  of  votes  that 
can  be  recorded  within  3  hours  because 
of  special  telephone  equipment  that  does 
not  jam  a  switchboard.  Votes  are  cast 
by  dialing  a  number,  and  can  be  recorded 
at  the  rate  of  12,000  ballots  per  hour  for 
every  phone  unit  installed. 

Realizing  the  value  of  turning  this 
local  opinion  device  into  a  national  In- 
strument, WFILi-TV  secured  agreement 
from  14  stations  to  ask  the  same  question 
on  the  same  night. 

On  October  9,  audiences  in  Florida, 
Indiana,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and  Utah 
were  asked:  Should  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  be  stopped  tmmediatelj? 
The  result  was  38  percent  in  favor  of 
halting  the  bombing  and  62  percent 
opposed. 

WFIL-TV,  which  coordinated  the  bal- 
loting and  distributed  the  results  to  all 
participating  stations,  is  now  under- 
writing this  national  vote  once  a  month. 
At  least  30  major  markets  will  partici- 
pate in  the  November  question.  With  an 
average  of  75,000  votes  per  station,  this 
means  that  2  million  people  will  ex- 
press their  opinion  on  some  vital  topic. 

The  WFIL  management  has  performed 
a  true  public  service,  both  in  developing 
the  instant  poll  technique  and  in  then 
putting  it  to  such  wide  and  valuable  use. 


MAKING  JOB  PROGRAMS  WORK 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Cahfomia  [Mr.  Brown]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  agree  w^ith  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  a  recent  Los  Angeles  Times  editorial 
that: 

The  most  urgent  target  in  the  poverty  war 
is  unemployment,  for  no  slum  dweller  can 
achieve  the  objectives  of  independence  and 
dignity  so  long  as  he  must  rely  up>on  welfare 
payments. 

I  am  also  in  agreement,  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  work  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  California  [Mr.  Hawkins] 
who  Is  endeavoring  to  insure  effective 
coordination  between  the  various  job- 
training  programs.  It  is  encouraging  to 
note  that  the  Los  Angeles  Times  has  de- 
voted Itself  to  consideration  of  this  im- 
portant subject  in  the  following  edi- 
torial : 

(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Oct.  17,  1967) 
Making   Job    Programs   Work 

Surely  the  most  urgent  target  in  the  Pov- 
erty War  Is  unemployment,  for  no  slum- 
dweller  can  achieve  the  objectives  of  Inde- 
pendence and  dignity  so  long  as  he  must  rely 
upon  welfare  payments. 

Yet  far   too  many  Job   training  programs 
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are  missing  the  mark — or  failing  to  make 
maximum  use  of  available  money  and  oppor- 
tunities. 

Congress  already  has  expressed  its  dismay 
and  disleasure  at  the  situation.  A  House  sub- 
committee will  hold  hearings  in  Los  Angeles 
next  week  to  determine  how  local  efforts  can 
be  made  more  effective. 

one  member  of  the  subcommittee.  Rep. 
.Augustus  Hawkins  (D-Los  Angeles) ,  who  rep- 
resents much  of  the  local  poverty  area,  be- 
lieves that  too  many  funds  are  spent  on  ex- 
perimental programs,  as  opposed  to  proven 
projects. 

Hawkins,  according  to  his  special  assistant, 
Charles  Knox,  also  objects  to  what  he  con- 
siders an  excessive  emphasis  upon  recrea- 
tional programs.  He  is  exuemely  critical  of 
the  failure  of  the  various  participating  agen- 
cies to  coordinate  their  plans  and  programs 
more  effectively. 

The  Times  has  not  always  agreed  with  Rep. 
Hawkins'  comments  upon  anti-poverty  ef- 
fons.  But  his  criticisms  in  this  instance  ap- 
pear to  have  great  validity. 

An  example  he  cited  is  the  so-called  Con- 
centrated Employment  Program  (CEP I,  a 
new  experiment  in  Los  Angeles  County  in- 
tended to  provide  training  "slots"  for  2.000 
persons  In  poverty  areas.  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment was  sufficiently  impressed  by  the  CEP 
concept  to  combine  pieces  of  existing  pro- 
grams to  form  a  "package"  totaling  $8,635,- 
417. 

As  Of  Oct.  11.  however,  only  a  small  frac- 
tion were  employed  under  the  program,  ac- 
cording to  Supervisor  Kenneth  Hahn.  "Red 
tape  and  bureaucratic  buck-passing"  were 
blamed  bv  Hahn  for  the  hang-ups  in  the 
program  He  warned  that  the  appropriation 
"will  be  used  up  In  administrative  costs 
rather  than  helping  the  poor." 

The  CEP  will  be  one  of  the  items  on  the 
House  subcommittee's  agenda,  along  with 
other  programs  that  members  feel  have  not 
yet  measured  up  to  their  potential. 

The  subcommittee,  however,  will  also  find 
that  one  highly  controversial  antipoverty  pro- 
gram— the  Teen  Posts — has  taken  a  new  tack 
toward  Job  training. 

"We've  found  out  that  Just  getting  the 
kids  in  off  the  streets  to  shoot  pool  isn't 
enough."  said  William  Elkins.  new  director 
c'  the  Teen  Post  program. 

The  change  In  emphasis  from  recreation 
to  emplojTnent  results  from  a  shift  among 
the  Teen  Post  members  themselves.  These 
teen-agers.  Elkins  explained,  have  "begun  to 
think  In  terms  of  jobs  and  training." 

Their  new  attitude  is  encouraging  indeed. 
But  it  will  lead  to  even  greater  frustration 
and  bitterness  If  the  community  is  not  able 
to  provide  meaningful  programs  of  Job  prep- 
aration and  training. 

The  objectives  of  the  War  on  Poverty  are 
far  too  important  and  the  price  of  failure 
far  too  great  to  tolerate  inefficiency  and  Jur- 
isdictional disputes  In  employment  programs 
for  the  poor. 

DICKEY-LINCOLN  SCHOOL  PROJECT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unajiimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Tiernam] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  considerable  continuing  debate  on 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  project  for 
which  the  House  of  Representatives 
denied  further  planning  funds  2  weeks 
ago. 

I  have  had  considerable  mail  from  my 


district  indicating  a  great  Interest  in  this 
project  and  expressing  a  desire  that  Con- 
gress assist  to  bring  about  low^er  electric 
power  rates  in  New  England.  Mr.  Paul 
Boghossian,  president  of  the  Concordia 
Manufacturing  Co.,  a  textile  plant  in 
Coventry,  R.I.,  writes — and  I  quote: 

Our  company  made  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  power  rates  recently  and  we  found 
that  Rhode  Island  power  costs  In  Rhode 
Island  are  running  about  66%  more  than 
comparable  Investor-owned  power  charges 
elsewhere.  There  Is  no  question  that  the 
tremendous  premiums  Industry  has  had  to 
pay  for  power  has  been  one  of  the  reasons 
the  New  England  economy  has  not  grown  at 
the  rate  that  other  areas  have  grown. 

If  public  power  were  introduced  into  the 
New  England  area,  this  might  tend  to  offer 
a  rate  structure  which  the  investor-owned 
utilities  would  be  required  to  follow  and  en- 
able industry  and  consumers  alike  to  enjoy 
competitive  power  rates  in  line  with  the  na- 
tional average  and  with  other  sections  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  Boghossian  eloquently  points  out 
the  dilemna  of  many  New  England  in- 
dustrial concerns.  He  is  obviously  most 
concerned  about  the  future  development 
of  New  England.  Unforttmately,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  House  with  respect  to  Dickey - 
Lincoln  gives  little  comfort  and  encour- 
agement for  the  expansion  of  business  in 
New  England  andTaiso  gives  little  hope 
to  the  millions  of  New  Englanders  who 
use  electric  power  and  heat  in  their 
homes. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  will  re- 
consider its  position  with  respect  to  this 
project  so  that  we  in  New  England  will 
some  day  be  the  beneficiary  of  reason- 
able electric  power  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  objection.  I  in- 
clude  three  editorials  from   the  Provi- 
dence Journal  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
1  From  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Evening 
Bulletin.  Oct.  14,  1967] 
Public  IjTiLrrY  Rates 

The  fact  that  over  the  last  25  years  many 
champions  of  the  public  interest  have  sought 
regional  utility  rate  control  helps  to  under- 
score a  point  made  before  the  New  England 
Regional  Commission,  namely,  that  regional 
control  remains  a  valid,  much-needed  goal 
from  the  public's  point  of  view. 

New  England  citizens  take  comfort  in  as- 
surances that  public  utility  administrators 
and  consumer  protection  councils  ade- 
quately can  defend  public  interest  in,  say, 
the  region's  electric  power  rate  structure. 
These  assurances  cannot  be  firmly  supported. 
Congressional  testimony  has  confirmed  mis- 
givings that  state  public  utility  divisions  in 
the  region  have  neither  the  staff  nor  the  ex- 
pertise competently  to  analyze  whether  rate 
structures  are  unjustly  high.  In  a  word,  the 
public  relies  on  a  weak  state-by-state  pro- 
tection of  Its  interests,  while  the  utility  In- 
terests rely  on  a  highly  efficient  regional  ar- 
rangement of  holding  companies  and  inter- 
locking directorships. 

Time  and  again.  Rhode  Island  consumers 
have  seen  how  impressively  the  utility  in- 
terests can  mobilize  Its  economists,  engi- 
neers, and  accountants  In  a  massive  presen- 
tation of  data  to  support  a  rate  case.  Too 
frequently,  the  public  utilities  administra- 
tor has  all  he  can  do  simply  to  understand 
a  case,  let  alone  to  act  as  arbiter  between 
company  and  public  interests.  Too  fre- 
quently, state  administrators,  knowing  that 
company  versions  of  its  Investment,  Income, 
depreciation,  and  expenses  as  rate  base  ele- 
ments, should  be  Items  of  controversy,  sim- 
ply must  pass  over  these  items  for  lack  of 
experts  who  can  challenge  the  company. 


Rates  are  changed,  and  coneimiierB  ask.  as 
they  have  done  many  times  over  the  years 
in  New  England,  why  is  it  that  the  con- 
sumer who  buys  electric  power  from  one 
company — {wwer  which  it  bought  from  a 
second  company — pays  less  than  the  con- 
sumer who  buys  power  directly  from  the  pro- 
ducing company.  OccaslonaUy  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  has  stepped  Into  situa- 
tions of  this  kind  and  ordered  that  the  ooets 
to  consumers  be  allotted  more  equitably. 

I>ubllc  utUlty  corporate  structtire,  financ- 
ing and  meithods  of  rate  setting  are  highly 
Intricate,  and  the  companies  understand- 
ably are  completely  up  to  the  minute  on 
these  intricacies  In  order  to  provide  the 
greatest  possible  return   to  investors. 

New  England  regional  representatives  have 
been  told  again — and  forcibly — that  basic 
readjustments  are  essential  if  consumers  are 
to  be  protected  adequately  and  If  the  region 
is  not  to  discourage  new  Industry  by  high 
electric  power  costs. 

[From      the      Providence      i,R.I.)      Jo\irnal, 

Oct.  21,  19671 

DiCKEY-LiNcou*  Plea 

The  three  Northern  New  England  gover- 
nors have  Joined  in  a  plea  to  congressmen 
from  this  region  urging  that  they  reverse 
their  votes  and  go  along  with  approval  of 
planning  f txnds  for  the  Dlckey-Llnooln  School 
Dam.  It  was  disappointing  not  to  see  the 
other  three  New  England  governors  Join  In 
this  plea. 

The  hydro-electric  dam  on  the  upper  St. 
John  River  in  Northern  Maine  is  a  project 
that  will  benefit  nearly  all  of  New  England. 
■While  its  huge  reservoir  of  power  would  be 
Intended  mostly  for  the  Boston  metropolitan 
area,  this  reserve  would  ease  demands  on 
other  faculties  throughout  the  southern  half 
of  the  region. 

A  project  Involving  a  dajn  300  feet  high 
and  producing  about  700,000  kilowatts  of 
power,  Dickey-Lincoln  School  is  truly  a  New 
England  proj'ect.  It  Is  discouraging  to  pro- 
moters of  New  England  regional  cooperation 
to  see  the  region  badly  split  on  the  Issue  of 
public  power — the  first  big  public  power  proj- 
ect the  region  has  ever  come  near  to  getting. 
As  an  example  of  the  value  of  the  project  in 
terms  of  measuring  private  power  company 
performance,  Maine  power  companies  this 
fall  have  announced  rate  reductions  totaling 
one  million  dollars  a  year:  Maine  public  offi- 
cials are  sure  this  is  a  direct  benefit  of  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  project,  even  before 
its  construction  Is  assured. 

Fourteen  New  England  congressmen  voted 
against  planning  funds  for  the  dam  when  the 
huge  public  works  bill  came  before  the  House 
earlier  this  year  Now  that  the  Senate  has 
restored  the  funds,  another  vote  will  be  nec- 
essary We  hope  the  congressmen  will  give 
the  project  a  chance,  even  if  three  governors, 
for  reasons  of  their  own,  have  not  seen  fit  to 
plead  for  approval. 

[From  the  Providence  Journal,  Oct.  28.  19671 

DiCKEY-LlNCOLN     FUNDS 

The  strangest  part  of  the  repeated  House 
vote  against  fvmds  for  plarming  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  hydro  power  project  In 
Northern  Maine  Is  that  the  opposing  con- 
gressmen have  made  no  attempt  to  vote 
against  public  power  projects  In  other  re- 
gions of  the  country.  The  House  vote  to  kill 
the  Senate-House  compromise  appropria- 
tion of  only  875  thousand  dollars  was  236  to 
162,  a  fairly  decisive  margin.  Yet  many  other 
projects  in  the  4.6  billion  dollar  public  works 
(and  Atomic  Energy  Commission)  bill  sailed 
through  without  any  challenge  at  all. 

Senator  Miiskle  of  Maine  cannot  be  blamed 
for  vowing  to  hold  up  the  entire  bill,  with  its 
myriad  of  projects  for  virtually  every  one  of 
the  state,  until  the  House  relents  on  the 
Dickey  Dam.  But  the  fact  is  that  he  has  been 
undercut  right  in  his  own  New  England  re- 
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glon.  While  all  the  senators  and  congressmen 
of  traditionally  conservative  Maine,  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  have  fought  for 
the  huge,  700,000  kilowatt  power  project,  a 
majority  of  the  congressmen  In  the  other  New 
E^ngland  states.  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alllce.  have  consistently  voted  In  opposition. 

There  Is  no  question  that  New  England's 
first  big  public  pHDwer  project  has  been  fought 
relentlessly  by  the  private  power  companies. 
Senator  Muslcte  went  even  further.  He  said 
that  several  members  of  House  and  Senate 
had  told  him  lobbying  against  the  project  by 
private  power  companies  nationwide  was  "the 
meet  vicious  they  have  ever  experienced." 
The  nation  ha«  been  treated  to  the  Ironic 
spectacle  of  legislators  from  other  parts  of  the 
country  voting  for  a  New  England  project 
that  New  Englanders  themselves  sought  to 
ItlU.  Had  New  England  been  united,  others 
would  have  had  less  excuse  for  a  negative 
vote. 

The  Dlckey-Uncoln  School  dams  and  power 
stations  would  not  be  cheap  at  perhaps  380 
million  dollars.  But  they  would  provide 
needed  power  at  heavy-load  periods  of  the 
day  and.  more  particularly,  they  would  pro- 
vide the  public  power  yardstick  for  measuring 
the  cost  of  private  power  installations  in  the 
region  that  has  the  highest  power  rates  In  the 
country.  Nobody  has  denied  this.  Moreover, 
In  their  fear  of  the  Dickey  project,  or  In  their 
zeal  to  head  It  off.  the  private  companies  have 
been  finding  ways  to  grant  rate  reductions 
worth  millions  of  dollars.  The  reductions  al- 
ways seem  to  come  when  the  project  is  up  for 
another  modest  allotment  of  planning  funds 

The  only  heartening  factor  In  the  setback 
of  the  Dickey  project  Wednesday  was  the  vote 
of  both  Rhode  Island  congressmen  for  It  Con- 
gressman Tlernan  felt  some  of  the  Informa- 
tion put  out  by  the  private  utilities  was 
"misleading  and  harmful"  to  New  England's 
Interests.  It  Is  too  bad  that  all  of  the  region's 
25  congressmen  could  not  have  been  as  solici- 
tous of  the  Interests  of  New  England's 
people. 


SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

Mr.  MOhfTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Nevada  fMr.  B.aringI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara  an- 
nounced that  Russia  was  testing  a  new 
weapon  which  could  bomb  the  United 
States  from  outer  space  as  early  as  next 
year.  Our  esteemed  Secretary'  of  Defense 
i.s  also  reported  as  saying: 

I  am  not  concerned  about  tJie  new  de- 
velopment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  Mr.  McNamara 
is  not  concerned,  but  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  am  concerned — quite  concerned — 
and  so  are  millions  of  people  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  McNamara  tells  us  that  a  new 
radar  eoing  into  operation  would  not  be 
accurate  enough  to  destroy  the  US.  Mln- 
uteman  ICBM  bases.  Therefore.  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara points  out.  the  U.S.  deterrence  is 
not  reduced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  I  could  say  I  have 
complete  confidence  in  the  views  stated 
by  our  Secretary  of  Defense.  But  I  can- 
not. How  can  anyone  have  confidence  in 
this  man.  under  whose  guiding  hand  this 
great  Nation  of  ours  Is  becoming  the 


second  most  powerful  nation  of  the 
world? 

In  January  of  1961,  the  United  States 
held  a  strategic  superiority  of  10  to  1  over 
the  Soviet  Union.  At  the  start  of  this 
year,  our  missile  and  bomber  lead  shrank 
to  less  than  4  to  1  and  overall,  our  lead 
in  total  megatonnage  was  cut  to  2  to  1. 
Now  the  experts  tell  us  that  by  1971. 
Russia  will  have  nearly  50,000  megatons 
of  strategic  delivery  capability  while  the 
United  States  will  drop  to  15,000  mega- 
tons. 

On  December  7  of  last  year,  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara admitted  that  the  United  States 
had  underestimated  the  growth  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  ICBMs.  But  did  that 
worry  our  Secretary  of  Defense?  No.  He 
scuttled  plans  for  a  new  long-range 
bomber — dismantled  the  Army  Reserve, 
cut  our  bomber  fleet  down  to  600,  while 
more  than  1,000  bombers  were  scrapped 
and  not  replaced.  He  abandoned  our  mis- 
sile bases  on  the  borders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  gave  the  Russians  a  com- 
manding lead  in  antimissile  defenses  by 
postponing  a  .start  on  our  own  antimis- 
sile defense. 

How  much  confidence  can  you  have 
in  a  man  who  said  on  January  26  that 
his  studies  show  that  the  Russians,  by 
building  more  and  more  missiles,  could 
overcome  Nike  X  defenses  in  an  all-out 
attack  and  kill  120  million  Americans? 
And  then  blithely  adds: 

I  have  grave  doubts  on  the  advisability  of 
our  deploying  the  Nlke-X  system  for  the 
protection  of  our  cities. 

His  stand  is,  of  course,  contrary  to 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  argue  that 
millions  of  Americans  could  be  saved, 
and  that  it  is  far  better  to  try  than  to 
give  up. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  seemingly 
the  direction  that  our  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  taking — giving  up  and  in  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

This  feeling  of  passlveness  has  even 
seeped  down  to  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Cyrus  R.  Vance,  who  gave  this 
reply  to  a  question  by  Charles  W.  Cordry. 
Jr.,  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  on  the  "Meet 
the  Press"  program  of  May  28,  1967: 

Mr.  CoRDRT.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  your  answer 
to  Mr.  Evans  mean  that  you  are  unalterably 
opposed  ever  to  building  an  antl-balllstlc 
missile  system  designed  against  the  Russian 
threat? 

Mr  Vance.  Tes.  Insofar  as  I  personally  am 
concerned.  I  think  It  makes  absolutely  no 
sense. 

I  ask  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  these  the 
kind  of  men  who  should  be  in  charge  of 
our  national  security? 

During  his  tenure  as  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Mr.  McNamara  has  made  many 
public  statements  that  are  eyebrow  rais- 
ing, to  say  the  least,  for  a  man  In  his 
position.  Who  can  forget  his  intelligent 
remark  in  1963  when  he  said: 

I  have  no  evidence  that  Cuba  Is  being  used 
as  a  base  for  subversion  against  other  Latin 
American  countries. 

Three  months  later,  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  reported : 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  Castro 
Is  supporting,  aiding  and  abetting  Commu- 
nist revolutionary  and  subversive  movements 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


But  Mr.  McNamara  came  up  with  his 
alltlme  high  eyebrow  raising  statement 
when  he  said  the  Soviet  Union  did  not 
violate  the  space  treaty  because  the  space 
weapons  would  be  fired  "In  a  fractional 
orbit,  not  a  full  orbit." 

I  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  this  the  kind 
of  statement  for  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  the  United  States  to  be  making? 

Is  Mr.  McNamara  actually  that  naive 
to  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
ever  live  up  to  the  exact  wording  of  any 
treaty  or  pact?  Has  not  Mr.  McNamara 
ever  looked  Into  the  past  history  of  our 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union? 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  treaty 
does  not  define  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"orbit."  It  simply  forbids  signatory  na- 
tions from  placing  "in  orbit  around  the 
earth  any  objects  carrying  nuclear 
weapons  of  mass  destruction." 

Needless  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  if,  when 
and  ever  the  Soviet  Union  places  one  of 
their  orbital  bombs  into  the  sky,  I  will 
rely  on  the  comforting  words  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara that  the  Soviet  Union  isn't 
breaking  any  treaty  while — heaven  for- 
bid— our  cities  are  destroyed. 

And  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  comforting 
thought  to  the  ■victims,  too,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  not  fudging  on  the  treaty. 

As  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  McNa- 
mara has  made  one  blunder  after  an- 
other: the  TFX  fiasco;  the  aircraft  car- 
rier John  F.  Kennedy  where  McNamara 
overruled  the  Navy,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  others  because  his  cost 
effectiveness  studies  convinced  him  that 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  would  be  a  better 
buy  as  a  conventional  oil-burning  carrier 
than  nuclear  powered. 

As  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  McNa- 
mara has  refused  to  listen  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the  Vietnam  war  and 
it  has  proved  costly  to  this  Nation  in 
the  matter  of  lives  and  money. 

His  computerized  theories  and  deci- 
sions have  cost  this  country  greatly. 

I  wonder  today  how  Mr.  McNamara 
can  Justify  his  statement  which  was 
made  in  San  Francisco  on  September  18, 
1967. 

Is  the  Soviet  Union  seriously  attempting 
to  acquire  a  first-strike  capability  against 
the   United    States? 

Although  this  is  a  question  we  cannot  an- 
swer with  absolute  certainty,  we  believe  the 
answer  Is  no. 

Yet  46  days  later,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense announces  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  testing  a  weapon  which  could  bomb 
the  United  States  in   1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  public  has 
been  asked  too  long  to  accept  any  more 
judgment  decisions  of  Mr.  McNamara. 
I  have  stated  many  times  in  my  monthly 
newsletters  to  my  constituents  and  In 
my  weekly  news  releases  to  the  news- 
papers in  my  State  of  Nevada,  that  Mc- 
Namara must  go. 

I  repeat  it  again  today.  The  President 
should  rid  himself  of  McNamara. 

Last  week,  the  President  urged  the 
people  of  this  country  to  write  their 
Congressman  urging  their  voting  for  a 
surcharge  tax. 

Today.  I  am  urging  the  people  of  this 
great  Nation  to  write  the  President  de- 
manding that  he  fire  our  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Robert  Strange  McNamara. 


November  6,  1967 
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EXAMPLES  OP  IMPROVED  MAN- 
POWER MANAGEMENT  IN  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Hender- 
son] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  have  re- 
ported to  the  Manpower  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Subcommittee  savings  in  excess  of  $41 
million  for  the  first  6  months  of  this 
year  through  improved  uses  of  personnel 
and  equipment.  Likewise,  during  this 
same  6-month  period,  11,600  vacant 
civil  service  positions  were  abolished. 
This,  too,  represents  a  sizable  savings. 

Examples  of  improved  work  techniques 
and  overall  better  management  are : 

The  Army's  Annlston  Depot  has  de- 
veloped new  work  standards.  By  apply- 
ing these  standards  41  man-years  were 
saved,  over  $300,000  In  salaries. 

The  U.S.  Information  Agency  abol- 
ished one  of  its  organizations,  the  Office 
of  Private  Cooperation,  and  the  needed 
functions  were  placed  in  other  offices. 
This  action  eliminated  12  Jobs  and  will 
save  $159,000  annually. 

The  Treasury  Department  reviewed  Its 
paperwork  and  has  eliminated  256  dif- 
ferent forms.  Actually.  85  of  these  forms 
were  directly  used  by  the  public.  Annual 
savings  of  over  $440,000  are  predicted. 

The  subcommittee  semiannually  issues 
a  report  reflecting  examples  of  improved 
management.  The  report  for  the  period 
January  through  June  1967  Is  being  re- 
leased today.  It  also  reveals  employment 
data. 

Comparing  June  1966  with  June  1967. 
cinllan  employment  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Increased  by  243.400  or  8.8  per- 
cent. The  major  employment  increa.ses 
were  in  the  military  departments.  163.- 
900,  reflecting  the  war  effort  in  Vietnam 
and  the  replacement  of  combat-qualified 
military  men  in  support  jobs  with  civil 
service  personnel. 


ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  ■was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  Is  a  program  dedi- 
cated to  our  realization  of  hemisphere 
responsibilities. 

We  are  engaged  in  this  program  in  our 
national  Interest  and  not  principally  to 
win  the  affection  of  our  friends  to  the 
south. 

However,  our  efforts  are  appreciated 
in  the  country  of  Pansona.  For  the  past 
3  years  President  Marco  A.  Robles  has 
dedicated  himself  to  the  principles  of  the 


Alliance,  working  closely  with  our  AID 
mission  and  utilizing  its  resources  most 
wisely.  He  has  utilized  this  assistance  as 
it  is  intended  to  be  used  to  create  in- 
creasing social,  economic,  and  political 
growth.  That  he  is  appreciative  of  our 
assistance  is  set  forth  In  the  following 
comments  which  he  made  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  before  the  National 
Assembly  recently. 

President  Robles  said: 

My  administration  has  had  as  one  of  Us 
main  objectives  the  promotion  of  economic 
growth.  This  explains  the  growth  rate  which 
we  have  obtained  and  which  represents  a 
highly  satisfactory  level  within  the  objectives 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

With  the  cooperation  of  InternaUonal 
organizations  we  have  made  considerable 
progress  In  many  projects.  Thanks  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  through  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Program  we  have  promoted  many  activ- 
ities which  have  resulted  In  effective  Instru- 
ments for  Improving  rural  living  conditions 
and  at  the  same  time  serve  to  Increase 
production. 

I  think  it  Is  fair  to  acknowledge  In  this 
message  my  Government's  appreciation  for 
the  technical  and  economic  assistance  re- 
ceived from  international  organizations,  such 
as,  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  the  United  Na- 
tions Special  Development  Fund  and  the 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization.  Please 
permit  me  to  reiterate  what  I  have  stated 
on  other  occasions  in  the  sense  that.  In 
Panama,  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has 
achieved  the  goals  and  objectives  Indicated 
in  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este. 

Also,  as  an  example  of  the  wonderful 
cooperation  between  Panama  and  our- 
selves, is  the  following  annual  report  to 
the  National  Assembly  by  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture.  Commerce  and  Industry, 
Ruben  D.  Carles.  Jr.  Minister  Carles  is 
an  example  of  the  new  spirit  which  has 
arisen  in  Latin  America.  He  is  one  of  the 
growing  group  of  public  officials  totally 
dedicated  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
and  fully  cognizant  to  Its  ability  to 
minister  to  the  problems  of  his  people. 

Minister  Carles  stated : 

We  have  maintained  a  close  relationship 
with  the  Alliance  lor  Progress  and  the  Agency 
for  International  Development.  From  these 
organizations  we  have  received  the  most 
dedicated  and  enthusiastic  cooperation  not 
only  In  the  form  of  technical  assistance,  but 
also  financial  assistance  and  supplies.  In  the 
case  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Com- 
merce and  Industry.  I  must  say  that  similar 
to  other  Government  Agencies  and  Institu- 
tions, the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  been  a 
reality  which  has  provided  the  Panamanians 
the  opfjortunlty  of  working  "shoulder  to 
shoulder"  with  officials  of  this  organization. 
Together  we  have  achieved  some  of  the  ob- 
jectives outlined  and  set  as  goals  and  we 
continue  to  prepare  new  projects 

At  all  times  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  has  given  full  cooperation  to 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  this  Is  evi- 
dent in  the  work  and  results  obtained  In  the 
development  of  the  rural  areas  in  the  coun- 
try. We  should  present  here  our  recogni- 
tion to  Messrs.  Charles  W.  Adair,  Ambas- 
sador of  the  United  States,  and  James  Megel- 
las.  US.  AID  Director  In  Panama. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  as  to 
what  Is  happening  in  many  countries  In 
Latin  America.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
flame  of  the  spirit  of  reform  which  we 
have  helped  to  light  in  Latin  America 
through  the  Alliance  for  Progress  will 


continue  to  be  supported  by  the  United 
States. 

PRESIDENT  JOHNSON— A  GREAT 
STATESMAN 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEL\KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
extremely  interested  in  an  article  en- 
titled "Unpolitical  Behavior"  appearing 
in  the  November  3  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  This  article  raised  the 
question  as  to  why  President  Johnson  is 
staunchly  sticking  with  three  very  un- 
popular stands — he  refuses  to  com- 
promise his  Vietnam  policy,  he  continues 
to  talk  about  satisfying  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  slum  dwellers  and  not  of 
repressing  the  rioters,  he  continues  to 
push  for  a  tax  increase  Instead  of  slash- 
ing his  domestic  programs. 

The  question  has  so  often  been  asked — 
Why?  The  article  points  out  that  these 
stands  are  contrary'  to  Lyndon  Johnson, 
the  so-called  compleat  politician.  Sev- 
eral reasons  were  offered:  F^rst.  the 
President  is  unaware  of  the  evidence 
that  such  stands  are  unpopular  or  that 
he  refuses  to  believe  such  evidence;  sec- 
ond, the  President  realizes  the  unpopu- 
larity of  his  actions  but  can  do  nothing 
about  them:  and  third,  the  President 
and  his  advisers  are  misreading  history. 
Alternatively,  It  Is  suggested  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  so  firmly  believes  that  his 
policies  are  right  that  he  Is  pursuing 
them  regardless  of  the  consequences  at 
the  polls  or  in  the  history  books.  To  ac- 
cept this  latter  explanation  would  be  to 
violate  the  image  of  Johnson  as  the 
"compleat  politician. ' 

I  suggest  to  ray  colleagues  that  it  is 
time  we  all  discarded  the  myth  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  as  the  "compleat  politi- 
cian." It  is  long  overdue.  Undoubtedly  the 
President  of  the  United  States  must  be  a 
politician.  He  must  respond  to  those  who. 
ir  good  faith,  placed  him  in  office.  At  the 
same  time,  we,  as  the  electorate,  must 
recognize  that  a  President  has  a  greater 
responsibility  than  just  responding  to  the 
dictates  of  the  polls.  A  President  of 
integrity  must  provide  leadership  and  di- 
rection for  a  nation 

Granted,  a  politician  would  respond  to 
the  dictates  of  the  polls.  The  "compleat 
politician  "  would  withdraw  immediately 
from  Vietnam — disregarding  all  the  con- 
sequences. He  would  call  for  repressive 
measures  for  rioters  and  turn  his  back  on 
the  festering  and  explosive  ills  of  our 
cities.  He  would  allow  this  country  to 
continue  its  f>erllous  path  toward  iiifla- 
tion  by  forgetting  about  a  tax  increase — 
leaving  the  economy  in  shambles  for  the 
next  man  In  office.  That,  my  friends,  is 
what  a  so-called  practical  politician 
would  do. 

That  a  statesman  would  never  do — re- 
gardless of  the  unpopularity  of  his  alter- 
natives. A  statesman  lets  polls  charter  his 
course  only  If  he  believes  such  polls  to  be 
in  the  best  Intereit  of  his  country. 
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I.  for  one.  am  glad  that  President 
Johnson  Is  not  the  "compleat  politician." 
I  say  thank  God  President  Lyndon  B 
Johnson  is  not  the  "compleat  politician." 
I  say  thank  God  he  is  a  leader  and  not  a 
drifter.  President  Johnson  is  investing  in 
the  future  of  this  country.  All  of  us  have 
a  stake  in  the  returns  on  this  investment 

So  that  my  colleagues  might  read  this 
excellent  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  I  would  like  to  include  it  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Nov  3,  1967) 
Unpolitical  Behavior 
(By  Alan  L.  Otteni 

Washington — Everyone  knows  that  Lyn- 
don Johnson  Is  the  Compleat  Politician.  That 
everything  he  does  Is  for  political  gain.  That 
he  rarely  takes  any  step  likely  to  cost  him 
voles. 

Yet  right  now  the  President  is  staunchly 
sticking  with  three  major  stands  that — ac- 
cording to  the  polls,  editorial  comment. 
Congressional  reaction  and  all  other  com- 
monly accepted  meaauree  of  voter  response — 
are  widely  unpopular.  He  refuses  to  com- 
promise his  Vietnam  policy;  he  still,  despite 
the  summer's  riots,  talks  more  of  satisfying 
the  needs  and  aspirations  of  slum  dwellers 
than  he  does  of  repressing  the  rioters:  he 
stubbornly  resists  efforts  to  combat  Inflation 
with  deep  cuts  In  domestic  spending  and  In- 
stead insists  on  a  large  tax  Increase. 

How  come  this  political  animal  takes  such 
evidently  unpopular  positions? 

One  explanation  is  simply  that  the  White 
House  either  is  not  aware  of  the  evidence  or 
does  not  believe  It  Increasingly,  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  top  lieutenants  on  the  White 
House  staff  and  In  the  Cabinet  appear  In- 
sulated from  the  rest  of  the  nation.  More 
and  more  they  talk  to  each  other,  reassuring 
themselves  of  the  wisdom  and  Justice  of 
their  courses.  What  they  read  outside  they 
dismiss  as  the  niggling  criticisms  of  an  al- 
ways-critical press  or  the  petty  plaints  of 
frustrated  :iberals  still  not  resigned  to  the 
rough  Texan's  presence  In  the  White  House. 

The  real  America,  Administration  men  as- 
sert, speaks  through  such  groups  as  the  one 
recently  organized  in  support  of  present 
Vietnam  policy  with  former  Presidents  Tru- 
man and  Elsenhower  as  leading  sponsors. 
The  President  and  his  aides  display  to  White 
House  visitors,  and  attempt  to  plant  all 
through  the  Washington  press  corps,  polls 
of  their  own  showing  LBJ  decisively  beating 
all  Republican  comers  In  New  York.  Penn- 
sylvania and  a  swing  county  In  New 
Hampshire. 

Local  Democratic  leaders  have  reassured 
the  White  House  (whether  rightly  or  wrong- 
ly remains  to  be  seen)  that  loyalists  forces 
will  remain  flnnly  in  control  of  state  party 
machinery,  and  that  peace-plank  and  dump- 
Johnson  moves  now  being  aggressively  ad- 
vanced by  Democratic  doves  wlU  not  trans- 
lat«  into  primary  victories  or  convention 
delegates — and.  in  fact,  may  backfire  and 
create  sympathy  for  the  maligned  President 
The  Administration  has  t>egun  to  try  to  sell 
Itself  In  Interviews  and  speeches,  and  LBJ 
lieutenants  think  this  will  raise  the  Presi- 
dent's standing;  still  further  and  even  more 
dramatic  Improvement  will  come  they  are 
convinced  once  the  Republicans  nomln.\te 
their  candidate  and  the  contest  narrows  to 
one  against  one. 

Some  State  Department  and  Pentagon  of- 
ficials assure  the  President  that  unfolding 
events  In  Vietnam  give  cause  for  even  great- 
er political  optimism.  By  November  1968. 
they  insist  It  will  be  obvious  to  all  but  the 
mo6t  obtuse  or  moet  stubborn  that  the  U.S. 
has  In  fact  won  the  war,  and  that  it's  only 
a  question  of  time — perhaps  only  a  question 
of  getting  our  election  over  and  behind — 
before  Hanoi  sues  for  peace. 


Administration  urban  experts  sLmiiarly 
suggest  that  programs  now  under  way  pro- 
vide at  least  some  hop©  of  getting  through 
next  summer  without  rioting  as  extensive  or 
caustic  as  this  year's. 

And  the  economic  team  argues  that  when. 
for  want  of  a  tax  Increase,  prices  soar  ever 
higher  next  fall,  the  President  will  at  least 
be  able  to  remind  the  country  "I  ix)ld  you  so. " 

Another  possible  explanation  of  the  Pres- 
ident's current  courses  Is  that  he  realizes 
their  unpopularity  but  sees  little  he  can  do 
about  It.  Alternatives  are  difficult  to  devise 
and  could  turn  out  to  be  even  riskier  poli- 
tically. 

The  ballot-box  backlash  might  be  even 
greater,  for  Instance,  if  he  sharply  escalated 
military  action  In  Vietnam  and  still  failed 
to  end  the  war.  Or  if  he  softened  nis  nego- 
tiating stance  too  much  and  then  the  bar- 
gaining dragged  on  or.  even  worse,  produced 
a  settlement  that  quickly  soured  and  per- 
mitted a  Communist  takeover.  Hupubiicans 
would  have  a  field  day  attacking  Mr.  John- 
son for  letting  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  put  one  over 
on  him.  and  demanding  why  so  many  Amer- 
ican lives  had  to  be  sacrificed  for  so  little 
result. 

A  get-tough-wlth-the-demonstrators  line 
would  risk  loss  of  support  among  Negroes  and 
sympathetic  whites — and  militant  whites  still 
prefer  Alabama's  George  Wallace. 

Deep  spending  cutbacks  might  help  stem 
Inflation,  but  might  also  produce  political 
fallout  among  voters  affected  by  the  re- 
trenchment; yet  nny  runaway  Inflation, 
without  at  least  some  prior  Administration 
effort  to  erect  a  barrier,  would  also  be  po- 
litically perilous. 

Still  a  third  possible  explanation  of  the 
Presidents  apparently  atypical  behavior  Is 
that  he  and  his  advisors  are  misreading  his- 
tory. They  frequently  note  that  the  Presi- 
dents most  commonly  rated  by  historians  as 
great  or  near-great,  from  Washington  and 
Jefferson  to  Roosevelt  and  Truman,  were  con- 
stantly criticized  and  attacked  by  contem- 
poraries— and  they  seem  to  draw  from  this 
the  conclusion  that  sharp  criticism  and  at- 
tack Is  almost  a  guarantee  of  the  greatness 
of  the  man  and  the  wisdom  of  his  policies. 
Tlie  troubles  and  difficulties  the  President 
must  endure  now.  these  Johnsonians  seem  to 
suggest,  merely  ensure  his  glory  niche  In  the 
history  books. 

Administration  speeclimakers  bear  down 
heavily  on  the  theme  that  the  intellectuals 
and  the  press  have  always  fought  with  Presi- 
dents who  seek  to  fulfill  "national  commit- 
ments"; this  was  the  sole  burden  of  Texas 
Governor  John  Connally's  lengthy.  Impas- 
sioned defense  of  the  President's  Vietnamese 
policy  at  the  recent  governors'  conference 

Certainly  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  aides  spend 
an  Incredibly  large  amount  of  time  and  talk 
these  days  recalling  the  trials  of  previous 
Presidents  now  counted  among  the  nation's 
greatest.  FYlendly  Journalists  reflect  this 
White  House  line,  with  coKmins  suggesting 
the  parallel  with  Lincoln  or  Roosevelt  or  Tru- 
man All  this,  of  course,  can  be  construed  as 
an  attempt  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  lot — to 
bid  for  understanding  and  sympathy  from  to- 
days  voters  and  tomorrow's  historians. 

These  are  all  critical  explanations,  of 
course.  There's  one  other  possible  Interpreta- 
tion: That  the  President  so  firmly  believes  his 
policies  are  right  that  he  Is  pursuing  them  re- 
gardless of  the  consequences  at  the  polls  or  In 
the  history  books.  The  explanation,  to  be 
sure,  violates  the  image  of  Johnson  the  Com- 
pleat Politician,  but  It  could  Just  conceivably 
be  right. 


November  6,  1967 

in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  the  touching,  courageous, 
and  prayerful  "Thoughts  of  a  Wife"— the 
wife  of  a  soldier  serving  in  Vietnam— 
with  our  colleagues  and  the  readers  of 
the  Record. 

These     thoughts    published     in    the 
Fayetteville  Observer,  Payetteville,  N.C.. 
are  placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Thotjghts  or  a  Wife 

The  following  was  written  by  Mrs.  Richard 
Olark  of  Fayetteville  whose  husband.  Spec.  7 
Richard  Clark,  is  serving  In  Vietnam. 

"Lord,  don't  let  me  forget — 
Our  last  quick  cup  of  coffee  .  .  . 
How    handsome    he    looked— shlned    shoes. 

spotless,   starched    uniform — his   boys 

waiting,    forebodingly,    by    the    front 

door. 
Our  goodbye  kiss — so  brave,  sprinkled  with 

sad  smiles. 
How  he  winked  as  he  left! 

"Lord,  don't  let  me  forget- 
How  the  tears  ran  after  he  was  gone. 
Emptiness  filled  our  house. 
Children  looked  for  daddy — not  understand- 
ing, only  wondering  why  he  had  to  go. 
Waiting  for  his  return  at  suppertlme.  But 
he  didn't  return! 

"Lord,  don't  let  me  forget — 
Looking  at  the  barrenness  of  our  room — now 
just  my  room — to  cry  in,  to  dream  In, 
to  worry  In.  Alone! 

"Lord,  don't  let  me  forget — 
The  endless  waiting,  day  after  day,  for  the 

mailman, 
rhe  letters  of  love,  of  loneliness. 
My     concern     when     his     letters     didn't 

come  .  . . 
His  closeness  when  they  did  come! 

"Lord,  please  don't   let  me   forget — 
The  unshared  growing  up  of  our  children. 
The    little    tears,    the    little    Ills,   the 
little  smiles  he  missed. 
The  days  when  life  was  Impossible 
The    nights   so   quiet,   when   loneliness  sat 

next  to  me.  instead  of  him. 
The   morning.^   of   breakfast   alone   and   no 
kiss  for  him  as  he  started  his  day.  No 
ki;,s  for  me  as  I  started  mine. 
The  Saturdays  of  no  shopping,  no  rushing, 

no  chasing  here  and  there. 
The  Sundays  with  no  family  ride,  no  big 

special  dinner  with  everyone  home. 
The   days    when    crisp   Fall   arrived,   weary 
Winter  came  and  sunny  Spring  passed 
on  to  simmering  Summer. 
The  needing  him  hours. 
The  wanting  him  hours. 
The  loving  him  hours. 

"Lord,  please  don't  let  me  forget  any  of  It: 
From  the  loneliness  and  desp>alr  to  the  wait- 
ing and  worry. 
And  most  of  all — when  he  comes  through 
our  front  door  and  winks  and  smilee 
and  it's  all  over  but  the  cheering — 

"Don't   let   me   forget,   Lord — 
It    wasn't    very    pleasant    for    him    either. 
Amen." 


November  6,  1967 
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THOUGHTS   OF   A   WIFE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Lknnon] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 


•THE  THOUSAND  HOUR  DAY" 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Helstoski] 
may  extend  h'.s  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 


The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
celebration  of  Poland's  millennium  as  a 
Christian  sUte  in  1966  brought  the  work 
of  many  Polish  writers  to  the  attention 
of  the  Western  World.  In  my  opinion,  the 
best  of  these  Is  "The  Thousand  Hour 
Day"  by  W.  S.  Kuniczak,  chosen  by  the 
Book  of  the  Month  Club  as  their  June 
1967  selection.  This  extraordinary  his- 
torical novel  takes  place  during  the  first 
thousand  hours  of  World  War  II.  The 
thousand  hours  in  which  Poland  was  in- 
vaded in  the  blitzkrieg. 

It  is  a  novel  about  the  tragedy  of  a 
nation  armed  with  little  more  than 
courage,  resisting  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful military  machines  of  modern  times; 
about  men  and  women  who  struggled 
through  fearful  days  and  nights  to  pre- 
serve the  reality  they  believed  in;  about 
conquerors  who  pre  arrogant,  frightened 
and  destructive;  about  deliberately  un- 
committed observers,  professional  skep- 
tics. In  a  broader  sense  it  is  a  novel  about 
conflict  of  values,  conflicts  that  rage  on, 
no  matter  who  wins  on  the  battlefield. 

In  "The  Thousand  Hour  Day,"  W.  S. 
Kuniczak  has  created  a  richly  textured 
cast  of  characters  and  woven  them  into 
hours  that  spelled  disaster  for  Poland. 
Here,  living  and  dying  in  the  heroic  and 
often  heartbreaking  defense  of  their 
homeland,  we  get  a  very  detailed  picture 
of  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  Polish 
people.  The  spirit  to  fight  for  freedom 
and  the  determined  resistance  to  alien 
domination  which  has  manifest  itself  so 
many  times  in  Poland's  long  history. 

The  breadth  of  concept  is  reminiscent 
of  Tolstoy  at  his  best  and  W.  S.  Kuniczak 
is  a  master  storyteller  in  the  same  tradi- 
tion. 

"The  Thousand  Hour  Day"  is  an  epic 
drama  of  the  spirit  of  man  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues  for  their  read- 
ing pleasure. 


JOB   CORPS 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  [Mr.  Hathaw.ayI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
OfSce  of  Economic  Opportunity's  Job 
Corps  has  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal 
of  criticism  by  a  not-so-great,  but  active 
minority,  and  I  think  it  is  only  just  that 
we  give  equal  time  to  the  supporters  of 
this  program. 

I  should  like  to  bring  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  several  letters  written 
to  Mr.  William  P.  Kelly.  Director  of  the 
Job  Corps,  to  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver  of  the 
OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  to 
the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times.  These 
letters  express  the  views  of  two  Indi- 
viduals who  have  personaUy  visited  the 
Acadia  and  Poland  Spring  Job  Corps 
Centers  in  my  home  district  in  Maine. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  critics  of  a 


program  are  more  likely  to  vocalize  their 
opposition  than  advocates  are  likely  to 
express  concurrence,  I  am  especially 
proud  to  draw  attention  to  the  efforts  and 
opinions  of  these  public  spirited  Ameri- 
cans by  having  these  letters  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point : 

New  Canaan.  Conn., 

August  1, 1967. 
Mr.  Sabgent  Shriver, 
Antipoverty  Program. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Shriver:  My  husband  and  I 
read  of  the  Idea  of  some  Congressman  that 
Job  corps  people  be  trained  in  their  Immedi- 
ate area  for  jobs  available  there. 

Having  really  "scoured"  Poland  Spring, 
Me.  Job  Corps,  we  feel  the  Idea  repellent. 
The  very  mixing  of  young  of  all  sorts,  and 
from  many  areas  is  one  of  the  best  In  the 
present  plan.  The  spirit  was  wonderful,  and 
we  feel,  as  old  teachers  and  social  workers 
that  the  breadth,  confidence,  and  much  hap- 
piness prepare  them  for  life  and  work,  and 
we  don't  see  why  anything  Is  lost  If  they 
get  Jobs  different  from  their  vocational 
choice.  Please  do  fight  this.  We  will,  too. 
(Mrs.  T.  J. )  Helen  T  Cronin. 

Brookltn.  N.Y., 

August  24, 1967. 
EDrroR,  New  York  Times. 
New  York.  N.Y, 

Dear  Sir: This  letter  Is  In  reference  to  a 
recent  visit  I  made  to  a  "Job  Corps  Center" 
at  Bar  Harbor.  Maine.  I  am  writing  this  letter 
to  remind  you  that  these  Centers  exist  and 
are  doing.  In  my  opinion,  a  fantastic  job  of 
helping  those  who  "were"  potential  "news 
makers."  The  staff,  as  well  as  the  corpsmen 
have  taken  troubled  and  'or  neglected  boys 
and  Instilled  In  them  a  hope  for  the  future 
and  have  transformed  them  into  men. 

One  could  see  some  projects  in  varlotis 
phases  of  completion,  a  huge  gym,  a  re-built 
ambulance  and  areas  being  cleared  for  fu- 
ture projects,  and  I  might  add.  extremely 
polite  Corpsmen  throughout  the  area. 

It  la  most  reassuring  to  know  that  there 
Is  at  least  one  area  where  some  portion  of 
the  tax  dollar  is  being  put  to  good  use. 
However,  it  seems  to  me  most  strange  that 
our  Country,  rich  as  It  Is,  Is  wasting,  surely 
not  Investing,  untold  billions  In  an  "unde- 
clared" war  Instead  of  investing  It  In  the 
future  by  expanding  the  "Job  Corps  project," 
we  should  build,  not  kill. 

Although  the  Job  Corps  may  not  be  a 
"cure-all"  for  the  prevention  of  racial  strife. 
it  sure  is  the  best  start.  Buildings  can  always 
be  repaired  to  be  burned  again,  stores  can  be 
re-stocked  to  be  broken  Into  again.  However, 
a  re-buUt  individual  helps  to  build  a  better 
society,  not  destroy  It.  To  re-bulld  these  Indi- 
viduals It  is  necessary  to  enlarge  the  present 
staffs  and  Centers,  and  I  might  also  add.  more 
Centers  and  publicity  to  Inform  the  general 
public  of  the  work  being  done. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Efrain  Rosa. 


hadn't   been   for   Dr.   Goldaber  at   Brooklyn 
College,  I  would  have  never  known  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Job  Corps.  Please  advertise. 
Thank  you  for  your  kind  attention,  I  am 
Very  truly  yours, 

Etrain  Rosa. 


BROOKLyN,  N.Y.. 

August  24,  1967. 
Mr.  William  P.  Kelly, 
Director  of  Jot>  Corps. 
Dupont  Circle  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  After  a  recent  trip  to  the  Acadia 
Center  I  felt  that  I  had  to  write  and  thank 
you,  and  all  involved,  for  a  fantastic  program. 
The  Job  Corps  is,  I  believe,  the  best  thing  that 
has  ever  happened  to  our  Country  and  I  am 
sorry  that  no  one  had  the  foresight  to  think 
of  this  much  earlier. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  put  Into  words 
what  I  feel,  so  that  I  can  only  say,  I.e..  ask, 
that  the  Job  Corps  be  expanded  so  that  more 
boys  can  be  helped,  the  present  120  boys  at 
Acadia  Is  far  too  small. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  If  it 


DICKEY-LINCOLN  PROJECT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  [Mr.  Hathaway]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conference  report  on  the  public  works 
and  Atomic  Energy  Commission  appro- 
priation was  returned  to  the  Senate  on 
October  25  with  funds  for  ftirther  plan- 
ning of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  power 
project  deleted.  The  amoimt  of  $875,000 
was  a  compromise  figure  representing 
slightly  over  one-half  of  the  budgeted 
amount  of  $1,676,000.  As  yet  the  Senate 
has  taken  no  action  on  the  conference 
report,  but  presumably  action  will  be 
taken  some  time  before  the  end  of  the 
session  and  it  Is  quite  possible  that  the 
House  will  again  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  funds  for  this  worthwhile  project. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  who  opposed  the  modest  appro- 
priation for  this  worthwhile  project  to 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  a  leading 
Maine  newspaper,  the  WatervUle  Senti- 
nel, which  points  out  the  false  economy 
of  deleting  these  funds  from  the  bill : 

[From     the     WatervUle     (Maine  i      Morning 
Sentinel.  Nov.   1.   1967) 
It  Could  Be  Incidental 

The  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  power  project 
is  clinging  to  lile  only  by  the  tips  of  Its 
fingers  because  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

On  the  grounds  of  "economy"  the  House 
has  knocked  a  modest  W75,000  Item  for 
Dickey  out  of  a  S4.7  billion  appropriations 
bill  that  is  loaded  \rtth  projects  with  con- 
siderable less  public  merit  than  Dickey. 

The  power  industry  is  opposed  to  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  which.  If  It  ever  becomes  a  reality, 
would  sen-e  as  a  yardstick  on  power  rates  In 
the  only  region  of  the  country  that  doesn't 
have  a  yardstick. 

This  Is  the  reason  that  a  majority  of  New 
England  Congressmen  knuckled  under,  not 
economy  If  they  had  been  Interested  In 
economy  they  would  have  substantially  re- 
duced the  appropriations  bill  by  deleting 
some  other  projects,  projects  that  have  a 
considerably  smaller  benefit-to-cost  ratio 
than  the  Maine  proposal 

Perhaps  It  is  only  Incidental  that  the  re- 
gion has  the  highest  electric  rates  in  the 
countrv. 


IN  1967— SOME  POSITIVE  STEPS  TO- 
WARD A  BETTER  WORLD  BY  CON- 
GRESSMAN LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man frc«n  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  most 
of  us  in  the  fall  of  1967  American  foreign 
policy  means  Vietnam.  There  can  be  no 
argument  that  Vietnam  Is  by  far  the  most 
Important  element  of  American  foreign 
policy  today,  but  we  ought  not  to  be 
blinded  because  of  it  to  other  events  of 
major  international  significance. 

A  more  peaceful  and  orderly  world  will 
not  come  in  a  blinding  flash — however 
fervently  we  might  wish  it  would.  Rather 
it  will  come  step  by  agonizing  step.  Some 
of  these  positive  steps  have  been  taken  in 
1967,  and  I  think  they  are  worth  calling 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

First.  The  Kennedy  round :  In  the  Ken- 
nedy round  negotiations  53  nations 
agreed  to  broad  and  deep  cuts  in  existing 
tarlfTs.  This  accord  represents  tariff  re- 
ductions affecting  about  60,000  items  and 
more  than  $40  billion  annually  in  the 
world  trade,  and  represented  the  most 
significant  liberalization  of  international 
trade  in  history.  Its  major  features  in- 
cluded: first,  a  reduction  of  about  one- 
third  in  world  industrial  tarifiFs  over  the 
5-year  period  beginning  January  1,  1968; 
second,  liberalization  of  trade  in  agricul- 
ture; and  third,  a  food  aid  program  for 
the  less  developed  countries.  Through  the 
Kennedy  round,  the  movement  toward 
lower  trade  barriers  would  continue,  and 
the  thrust  toward  free  trade  was  in- 
creased. 

Second.  Rio  Conference  on  interna- 
tional liquidity:  The  agreement  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  this  September  29  creates  new 
international  monetary  sissets.  One  him- 
dred  and  six  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  unanimously  ap- 
proved a  "special  drawing  rights"  or 
SDR  plan,  advancing  the  most  signifi- 
cant reform  In  the  history  of  the  organi- 
zation. When  the  reform,  also  known  as 
"paper  gold"  takes  effect,  it  will  create  a 
monetary  reserve  used  to  supplement 
gold  and  permit  for  the  first  time  the 
controlled  growth  of  world  monetary  re- 
serves. This  monetary  reform  is  the  re- 
sult of  nearly  4  years  of  negotiations, 
primarily  in  the  Group  of  Ten  major 
trading  nations,  and  represents  the  most 
important  innovation  in  monetary  re- 
form since  Bretton  Woods. 

This  landmark  agreement  will  have 
a  beneficial  impact  for  decades  to  come. 
World  economic  progress  is,  we  hope,  al- 
most inevitable  and  this  growth  must  be 
funded  by  assets  that  increase  as  the 
need  for  them  increases.  The  significance 
of  the  agreement  is  that  the  interna- 
tional money  supply  will  be  managed. 
Greater  mternational  liquidity  is  essen- 
tial for  expanding  the  world  economy, 
and  the  Rio  conference  has  assured  that 
international  reserves  will  not  be  in 
short  supply. 

Third.  Rio  Conference  agreement  to 
Increase  IDA  funds:  Another  positive 
development  is  the  agreement  in  Rio  to 
increase  the  funds  of  the  International 
Development  Association.  The  United 
States  advocated  a  program  for  increas- 
ing the  resources  of  this  "easy  loan" 
subsidiary  of  the  International  Bank. 
The  Agency  had  received  contributions 
from  member  states  of  $250  million  a 
year  for  the  past  3  years.  These  resources 
have  proven  inadequate  to  meet  the 
needs  for  funding  international  develop- 


ment projects.  The  United  States  pro- 
poses an  ascending  scale  of  member  con- 
tributions, $600  million  the  first  year, 
$800  million  the  second,  and  $1  billion 
the  third  with  certain  permissible  delays 
in  meeting  contributory  obligations  in 
case  of  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments difficulties.  Again  this  increased 
availability  of  international  liquidity  will 
permit  the  continued  economic  growth  in 
those  countries  most  in  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  foreign  policy  suc- 
cesses I  have  discussed  thus  far  represent 
agreement  between  ourselves  and  many 
other  countries.  There  are.  in  addition  to 
these  broad  international  agreements, 
various  regional  accords  of  great  im- 
portance 

Fourth.  Punta  del  Este  decision  to 
move  toward  economic  integration  in 
Latin  America:  On  April  14,  President 
Johnson  and  the  chiefs  of  state  of  18 
other  memt)ers  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  met  and  agreed  on  an 
action  program  for  achieving  economic 
integration  in  the  Americas.  All  the  con- 
ferees, with  the  exception  of  the  acting 
President  of  Elcuador,  signed  a  "Declara- 
tion of  the  Presidents  of  America." 
Among  the  major  points  of  the  declara- 
tion was  that  a  common  market  for  Latin 
America  would  be  established  in  1970  and 
would  be  substantially  in  operation  by 
1985.  President  Johnson  also  made  clear 
the  willingness  of  the  United  State?  to 
help  in  this  and  other  endeavors  aimed  at 
increased  economic  and  social  progress  of 
the  Americas  This  concert  of  agreement 
represents  a  positive  reaffirmation  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  an  alliance  that 
should  result  in  the  economic  flowering 
of  the  Americas  in  the  not  too  distant 
future. 

Fifth.  Increased  development  funds  for 
the  Inter- American  Bank:  This  year  the 
Congress  authorized  an  additional  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank.  The  increase  will  be  a 
graduated  increase  for  the  next  3  years 
of  from  $50  million  a  year  to  $300  million 
a  year. 

Sixth  Ratification  of  the  Consular 
Treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union:  The  U.S. 
Senate,  by  a  vote  of  66  to  28,  approved 
the  consular  convention  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  convention,  signed  in  1964, 
specified  the  rules  under  which  each 
country  can  establish  consulates  in  the 
other  country.  Two  provisions,  unusual 
in  such  treaties,  grant  consular  officials 
and  employees  complete  diplomatic  and 
criminal  immunity  and  guarantee  con- 
sular notification  within  3  days  and  ac- 
cess within  4  days  to  nationals  arrested 
or  detained  in  the  other  country. 

Seventh.  Ratification  of  Space  Treaty: 
The  Senate,  on  April  25  of  this  year,  by 
a  vote  of  88  to  0.  ratified  the  Space 
Treaty,  an  agreement  to  ban  mass  de- 
struction weapons  for  outer  space.  This 
treaty  should  prevent  the  nuclear  pow- 
ers from  orbiting  nuclear  vehicles  of 
mass  destruction  that  could  be  used  as 
tools  of  international  blackmail.  This  is 
a  significant  step  forward  in  securing  the 
understanding  and  agreement  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  safeguard  this 
planet  and  its  inhabitants  from  a  nuclear 
holocaust. 

Eighth.  Draft  Treaty  on  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation :    This  step  is  particularly 
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significant  as  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia proposed  identical  texts  of  the  treaty 
draft.  There  was  common  recognition 
that  it  is  In  the  world's  best  Interest  to 
allow  no  more  countries  to  attain  nuclear 
capability.  Much  work  remains  to  be 
done  before  this  treaty  is  implemented 
but  agreement  by  the  two  major  nuclear 
powers  is  a  giant  stride  forward. 

Ninth.  Cessation  of  hostilities  in  the 
Mideast  without  confrontation  by  the 
major  powers :  No  one  can  claim  that  the 
Mideast  crisis  Is  resolved,  but  we  can 
count  it  a  major  achievement  that  the 
major  powers  were  not  drawn  Into  the 
hostilities.  The  United  States  through 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  played  a  sig- 
nificant and  successful  role  In  the  speedy 
termination  of  the  Arab-Israeli  war  of 
June  5  and  6.  The  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  were  sufficiently  in  accord 
and  In  touch  with  each  other  to  enable 
the  Council  to  adopt  four  cease-fires  or 
withdrawal  resolutions  in  the  period  from 
June  6  through  June  12. 

Also  the  Washington-Moscow  hotline 
was  used  for  the  first  time  on  June  5, 
when  Soviet  Premier  Kosygin  sent  an 
urgent  message  to  the  President  via  the 
Pentagon.  The  White  House  reported 
that  the  message  was  given  an  immedi- 
ate reply  by  the  President. 

President  Johnson  used  the  hotline 
again  on  June  8,  after  the  Israel  attack 
on  the  U.S.  ship  Liberty.  The  White 
House  reported  that  President  Johnson 
had  Informed  Soviet  leaders  of  the  inci- 
dent, stating  that  the  American  6th  Fleet 
planes  then  taking  to  the  air  were  only 
going  to  the  aid  of  the  stricken  ship. 

Tenth.  Food  for  India:  The  U.S.  re- 
sponse to  the  famine  In  India  was  a 
major  step.  On  March  20,  the  Congress 
cleared  for  the  President's  signature 
House  Joint  Resolution  267.  supporting 
emergency  food  assistance  to  famine- 
threatened  India.  Among  other  pro- 
visions, the  resolution  approved  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  in  co- 
operation with  other  countries  and  multi- 
lateral organizations  In  international  ef- 
forts to  develop  a  self-help  approach  to 
the  war  on  hunger  In  assisting  India  to 
achieve  food  self-sufficiency,  and  to  meet 
future  food  shortages.  The  resolution 
provides  up  to  3  mlUIon  additional  tons 
of  food  grain  to  India,  provided  it  Is 
matched  by  others.  An  agreement  was 
also  signed  In  New  Delhi  on  June  4 
bringing  the  total  of  agreed  food  ship- 
ments for  the  current  year  to  5.1  million 
tons,  some  of  it  to  be  paid  for  In  Indian 
rupees. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  listed  only  10  in- 
stances where  steps  toward  a  saner,  safer 
world  were  taken  in  1967.  They  are  only 
10  of  hundreds  taken  in  the  laborious 
task  of  building  the  peace. 

We  should  not  let  our  preoccupation 
over  Vietnam  distort  our  view  of  other 
developments,  or  stop  us  from  making 
progress  where  progress  can  be  made.  It 
is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  recitation 
that  in  spite  of  all.  worthwhile  deeds 
have  been  done. 
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UNPAID  VISTA'S  REMAIN  ON  THE 
JOB 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 


man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last 
few  days  have  seen  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable tributes  It  has  ever  been  my 
privilege  to  witness  to  the  value  of  a 
public  program. 

The  program  is  the  VISTA  program  of 
OEO.  This  program,  like  others  in  OEOs 
war  on  poverty,  has  been  hard  hit  by  the 
economy  wave  that  has  surged  through 
this  Congress.  Because  of  the  failure  of 
the  Congress  to  approve  even  a  continu- 
ing resolution  to  cover  the  activities  of 
this  program  until  the  Congress  can  get 
around  to  enacting  the  authorizing  leg- 
islation and  appropriating  funds  for  the 
coming  year,  the  VISTA  volunteers,  who 
perform  a  host  of  invaluable  functions 
for  the  poverty-stricken  communities  in 
which  they  have  volunteered  to  live,  and 
who.  under  the  best  of  conditions,  are 
given  only  a  subsistence  allowance,  have 
been  advised  that  they  will  not  even  re- 
ceive their  subsistence  allowance  on  their 
next  pay  day.  It  seems  highly  unlikely 
that  the  Congress  will  altogether  refuse 
to  pay  these  volunteers  for  services  al- 
ready performed,  but  for  the  time  being, 
the  volunteers  are  in  hard  straits. 

In  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  for  example,  four 
VISTA  volunteers  are  actually  living  in 
the  local  jail,  as  guests  of  the  sheriff,  on. 
I  hasten  to  assure  my  colleagues,  an 
open-door  basis. 

But  the  value  of  the  VISTA  program 
to  the  very  people  It  is  designed  to  help 
has  been  movingly  demonstrated  by  the 
spontaneous  reaction  to  this  crisis.  The 
poor  themselves  in  community  after 
community  have  offered  of  what  little 
they  have  to  the  VISTA  volunteers— to 
see  them  fed  and  housed  until  affluent 
America  can  find  the  funds  to  fulfill  Its 
obligations  to  these  volunteers. 

The  second  moving  aspect  of  the  entire 
situation  is  that  the  volunteers  them- 
selves have  spontaneously  agreed  to  stay 
on  the  job,  even  in  the  absence  of  any 
assurances  that  they  will  ever  be  paid  for 
their  out-of-pocket  expenses. 

The  VISTA  volunteers  and  the  poor 
themselves  are  willing  to  sacrifice  to  help 
this  entire  coimtry  meet  a  problem  that 
affects  us  all — the  problem  of  poverty.  I 
hope  the  Congress  will  be  as  generous. 

I   ask   unanimous   consent   that   two 
articles  from  the  Washington  Post  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
Citizens  Pitch  in  to  H«lp — Unpaid  Vmta 
Statt  to  Stat 

Washington  Vista  volunteers  are  prepared 
to  stay  on  their  Jobs  and  community  mem- 
bers are  prepared  to  feed  and  shelter  them, 
while  Congress  decides  whether  to  continue 
their  program,  a  survey  here  indicated  yes- 
terday. 

Francis  Luzzatto,  an  assistant  director  of 
the  Capital  Head  Start  program,  to  which  14 
volunteers  are  assigned,  said  parents  of  stu- 
dente  in  the  program,  teachers  and  teachers' 
aides  have  agreed  to  help  tide  the  volunteers 
over. 

LUUan  Wright,  of  1103  Stephens  rd.  se., 
one  of  whose  children  was  In  the  program 
last  year,  has  been  providing  meals  for  Vista 
volunteer  Lynn  Severance. 


"She  ate  Just  like  my  family,"  said  Mrs. 
Wright.  "They  do  a  wonderful  Job  In  the 
community." 

Luzzatto  said  that  most  of  the  volunteers 
had  last  been  paid  two  weeks  ago.  So  far, 
the}-  had  not  yet  faced  severe  financial  hard- 
ship, he  said,  adding,  however,  that  many 
would  be  in  trouble  If  they  are  not  paid  soon. 

"When  funds  really  run  out,"  he  said, 
"then  the  neighbors  will  have  to  put  them 
up  and  feed  them  three  meals  a  day.  Right 
now  it's  Just  beginning  " 

Isabelle  Wiener  of  719  E.  st  se.,  one  of  the 
Vista  Volunteers,  said.  "We're  going  to  stick 
to  our  Jobs.  This  means  a  lot  to  us.  As  long 
as  we  can  manage,  we'll  stay." 

Two  other  volunteers  who  have  no  money 
for  their  rent  are  now  living  in  the  apart- 
ment shared  by  Miss  Wiener  and  volunteer 
Marian  Sternat. 

"We've  been  very  upset,"  said  volunteer 
Larry  Holcomb,  "because  It  looks  like  Vista 
is  down  the  drain." 

"It's  heartening  to  know  there  are  people 
who  will  help  us  get  along."  he  said.  "But 
I  don't  relish  taking  things  from  people  who 
have  very  little  for  themselves." 


IKrom  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  5.  1967] 

Jailer   Is   Host   to   Fot.Ti   VISTA   Girls 

St.    Albans.    Vt..   November    4 —Pour    girl 

antlpoverty  workers  went  to  Jail  here  today 

rather  than  give  up  their  Jobs,  which  have 

been  removed  from  the  Federal  payroll. 

Sheriff  John  Finn  explained  that  they're 
his  guests  on  a  strictly  open  door  policy  in- 
tended to  provide  them  with  food  and  lodg- 
ing. The  girls  are  Vista  Volunteers  and  the 
funds  for  the  program  have  not  yet  been 
renewed  by  Congress.  Consequently,  the  girls 
are  off  the  payroll  and  can't  support  them- 
selves 

THE  RUSSIAN  BOLSHEVIK  "50TH" 
AND  A  SPECIAL  HOUSE  COMMIT- 
TEE   ON    THE    CAPTIVE    NATIONS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Dulski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Russian  Bolshevik 
revolution  is  not  the  only  "50th"  at  this 
time.  Free  Ukrainians,  Lithuanians,  Lat- 
vians, Byelorussians,  Georgians,  Armeni- 
ans, and  many  other  non-Russians  will 
be  observing  their  50th  anniversaries  of 
independence  and  freedom,  which  Soviet 
Russian  imperio-colonialism  snuffed  out. 
Their  free  voices  will  be  raised  in  behalf 
of  captive  Ukrainians  and  other  captive 
non-Russian  nations  in  the  U.S.S.R. — 
yes,  equally,  and  also  in  behalf  of  the 
freedom  and  open  opportunities  of  the 
long  enslaved  Russian  nation. 

A  BEAL  occasion  rOB  A   SPECIAL  CXJMMITTEE 

In  every  sense,  this  oncoming  period 
is  a  real  occasion  for  us  to  establish 
finally  a  Special  House  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations.  Such  a  committee 
in  this  House  would  symbolize  our  free 
answer  to  the  basic  fraudulence  of  the 
Russian  Bolshevik  Revolution  and  the 
tragedy  of  this  50th  anniversary  of  that 
deceptive  revolution.  The  creation  of  the 
special  committee  would  also  pay  shining 
tribute  to  the  non-Russian  "SOth's,"  for 
the  non-Russian  revolutions  in  the  years 
of  1917-23  were  of  the  same  essence  and 


nature  as  our  own  American  Revolution. 
This,  indeed.  Is  an  excellent  occasion  for 
Congress  to  seize  the  Initiative  in  recog- 
nizing the  realities  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  proceeding  to  open  up  the  whole 
matter  of  Soviet  Russian  imperio-colo- 
nialism within  the  U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  theme  was  sounded 
throughout  this  country  during  the  1967 
Captive  Nations  Week  Observance.  Much 
Illustrative  material  on  this  score  has 
appeared  in  the  Record  these  past  few 
months.  By  way  of  further  examples,  I 
include  the  following  as  parts  of  my 
remarks:  The  Captive  Nations  Week 
statement  by  Gov.  Robert  E.  McNair  of 
South  Carolina;  the  resolution  prepared 
by  Dr.  Lev.  E.  Dobriansky  of  George- 
town University,  and  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  First  Conference  of  the 
World  Anti-Commimist  League  in  Taipei, 
China,  concerning  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Russian  Bolshevik  Revolution;  the 
address  of  Mr.  Lee  N.  Vogel,  executive 
director  of  the  South  Florida  Captive 
Nations  Committee;  the  address  of  Sen- 
ator Thomas  J.  Dodd,  of  Connecticut;  an 
editorial  from  the  Miami  Herald,  "Bull's- 
Eye.  Mr.  Kosygin.  on  Soviets'  Glass 
House."  dated  June  21.  1967;  editorials 
of  the  Miami  News,  "Nations  Captive. 
Too,"  dated  July  20.  1967.  and  the  Miami 
Herald,  "Focus  on  Cuba,"  dated  July  21. 
1967: 

Statement   by    Gov.   Robert   E    McNaik.   or 
SotTTH     Carolina,     on     Captive     Nations 
Week.  JtrLY   16-22.   1967 
Americans  cherlsii  freedom.  We  In  South 
Carolina  place  the  utmost  priority  upon  our 
abilities   to   live.   work,    speak,   worship   and 
move  without  limitation  or  undue   restric- 
tion. South  CaroUna  is  a  part  of  the  great 
heritage    of    freedom,    promulgated    by    our 
founding  fathers  almost  two  hundred  years 
ago.  For  this  reason  we  encourage  our  citi- 
zens to  participate  meaningfully  in  the  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week.  July  16- 
22. 

For  the  oppressed  in  oxir  world  we  would 
offer  hope.  For  those  who  desire  freedom  we 
would  offer  encouragement.  Because  we  in 
South  CaroUna  and  America  love  freedom. 
we  would  wish  It  for  all  the  world  and  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  It  Is  fitting  that  Captive 
Nations  Week  be  observed  to  Impress  those 
around  us  that  we  have  not  abandoned  cap- 
tive peoples  nor  will  we  cease  to  work  for 
their  liberation  and  freedom. 


Resolution   on   the   50th   Anntviksakt   of 

the  Bolshevik  Revolution 

( By  the  First  Conference  of  the  World  Antl- 

Communlst  League) 

( Recommended  by  committee  I,  Chairman. 
Korea;  cochalrman.  Malaysia,  Vietnam;  Rap- 
porteur, Sweden.) 

The  World  Antl-Communlst  League — 

Recalling  that  the  Russian  Bolshevik 
Revolution  was  the  source  and  Incubator  of 
Soviet  Russian  Imperlo-colonlalism.  enalav- 
Ing  over  a  dozen  non-Russian  nation*  in 
191&-22  and  thus  laying  the  groundwork  for 
further  conquests  in  the  40'8  and  constitut- 
ing a  formidable  threat  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  the  50's  and  60's; 

Recalling  that  the  tragic  revolution  pro- 
duced another  fraud  In  Lenin's  promlae  of 
•  land,  bread,  and  peace",  which  in  the  course 
of  50  years  has  not  been  re&llaed  according 
to  civilized  standards  either  for  the  115  mU- 
lion  Russians  or  the  120  mUlion  non-Ru«- 
sians  held  captive  in  the  Soviet  Union: 

Considering  that  the  fraudulent  revolution 
also  conjured  up  Lenin's  "peaceful  coerlat- 
ence"  policy  with  immediate  reference  to  tlie 
neighboring    and    newly    independent    non- 
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Riualan  states,  such  as  Armenia.  Georgia, 
UTtralne,  Byelonissla  and  others,  a  deceptive 
policy  of  indirect  aggression  that  led  to  the 
captivity  of  these  countries  and  is  now  being 
applied  by  Imperlo-coloniallst  Moscow  to  the 
West;  and 

Oooslderlng  that  the  sinister  forces  of  that 
revolution  have  over  these  past  fifty  years 
led  to  the  creation  of  an  unprecedented  Red 
Empire,  extending  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Facific  and  Into  Cuba,  and  created  ultimately 
by  the  Imperio-colonlallst  power  of  the  USSR 
and  Red  China;  therefore. 

Resolves  at  Its  First  Conference  that; 

1.  Each  of  the  Iieague  member  organiza- 
tions and  observer  groups  devote  Its  energies 
In  the  weeks  ahead,  up  to  and  even  beyond 
November  7,  to  exposing  the  myths  and 
frauds  of  the  Russian  Bolshevik  revolution 
and  to  directing  world  attention  to  the 
ravages  and  threats  of  Soviet  Russia  Imperlo- 
colonlallsm,  within  the  Soviet  Union  Itself 
and  elsewhere;  and 

2.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Communist  com- 
memoration, the  League  should  issue  a  mani- 
festo directed  to  the  youth  and  workers  of 
the  whole  world  as  follows: 

"We  want  to  set  the  record  straight  re- 
garding the  past  50  years  of  Communism, 

"1.  Since  1917.  85  million  Innocent  non- 
combatants  lost  their  lives  at  the  hands  of 
Communism's  minions,  often  after  atrocious 
tortures  In  Nazi  type  concentration  camps. 
This  is  25  times  higher  than  the  death  toll 
of  both  World  Wars  I  and  11  combined. 

"2.  While  the  most  extreme  excesses  of  the 
Stalinist  era  have  been  eliminated — although 
they  stUl  survive  in  Red  China — the  freedom 
and  dignity  of  the  individual  remain 
crushed  by  a  totalitarian  dictatorship  work- 
ing through  an  almighty  secret  police.  The 
absolute  and  exclusive  supremacy  of  a  single 
party,  monollthlcally  directed  from  a  self- 
peri>etuating  top.  does  not  give  us  even  the 
semblance  of  a  hint  that  democracy  In  public 
life  exists  in  Communist  countries.  Culture 
and  Justice  remain  choked  and  degraded  by 
strict  subservience  to  party  orthodoxy.  All 
religious  faiths  are  severely  pyersecuted. 

■■3.  All  the  peoples  that  have  been  en- 
snared by  Communism  are  cut  off  the  outer 
world  by  an  iron  curtain,  never  seen  before 
In  human  history  and  a  tight  censorship  and 
persistent  radio  Jamming. 

"4.  Heavy  and  armament  Industries  have 
been  greatly  developed,  but  light  industry 
and  agriculture  continues  to  trail  In  chronic 
crises,  plunging  the  people  in  a  state  of 
permanent  scarcity  of  food  and  consumer 
goods.  Whatever  Industrial  progress  has  been 
achieved  was  at  the  sacrifice  of  unprece- 
dented stress,  want  and  submission  Imposed 
on  the  masses. 

"5.  The  factors  of  production  have  not 
been  given  to  the  workers  but  appropriated 
collectively  by  a  new  ruling  and  privileged 
class  of  bureaucrats  and  demagogues  who 
have  dominated  workers'  unions,  forbidden 
strikes  under  the  death  penalty  and  reduced 
peasants  to  the  condition  of  proletarians  In 
open-sky  factories. 

■•8.  Since  Its  Inception.  Communism  has 
plagued  the  globe  with  trouble  and  violence, 
in  search  of  a  global  hegemony  which  it  can- 
not renounce  because  if  it  does  not  destroy 
freedom  outside,  freedom  will  destroy  It  in- 
side. 

■•7.  Apart  from  the  yoke  It  Imposes  on  Its 
own  peoples  Inside  the  USSR  and  Red  China, 
Commumsm  has  subjugated,  and  maintains 
In  bondage  against  the  sacred  right  of  self- 
determination,  27  formerly  Independent 
countries  covering  3  million  square  miles 
and  populated  by  250  million  inhabitants. 

"8.  The  International  Communist  move- 
ment, which  had  promised  to  advance  only 
through  the  enhancement  of  political  con- 
sciousness, was  turned  into  a  sheer  but  co- 
lossal apparatus  to  conduct  fraudulent  po- 
litical warfare,  run  by  500.000  overt  or  co- 
vert professional  activists  spending  5  billion 
dollars  per  year. 


"To  sum  up.  the  political  movement 
which  had  claimed  the  boldest  aims  ever 
set  to  human  progress,  has  generated  the 
darkest  mixture  ever  seen  of  oppression,  in- 
efficiency and  deceit.  Its  failure  Is  therefore 
total  and  entirely  gloomy. 

•■We  Invite  all  free  men  to  hold  7th  No- 
vember as  a  day  of  mourning  for  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Communist  revolution 
and  to  unite,  above  all.  divisions  of  races, 
nations,  parties,  and  creeds  to  prevent  the 
evil  already  done  from  spreading  further." 

Speech  by  Lee  N,  Vocel.  Executive  Ddiector. 

South  FLORmA  C.'iprrvE  Nations  Commtt- 

TEE.  Before  the  Sotrrn  F^oRmA  Observance 

OF    Captive    Nations    Week,    Miami.   Fla.. 

July  21.  1967 

Many  of  you  may  not  really  know  why  you 
are  here  ...  so  let  me  begin  by  explain- 
ing that  this  group  you  Join  tonight  Is 
convinced  that  a  war  which  was  declared 
fifty  years  ago  against  the  United  States,  and 
every  other  free  nation  In  the  world,  should 
be  won  .  .  .  and  we  in  the  free  world  should 
win  It  .  .  .  That's  why  we  are  here  tonight. 

This  war  which  was  declared  by  the  In- 
ternational Communist  Conspiracy  has  never 
changed  Its  goals  .  .  .  the  domination  of 
the  population,  the  means  of  production,  and 
the  natural  resources  of  every  country  on 
earth.  They  told  us  how  and  where  It  would 
be  fought,  and  against  whom  ...  It  has 
been  the  same  war  for  fifty  years  ...  no 
matter  what  we  call  It,  or  how  we  may  react 
to  the  various  personalities  Involved  ...  or 
when  we  wishfully  think  that  It  doesn't 
really  exist  ...  It  has  been,  it  Is,  and  It  will 
continue  to  be  the  same  war  .  .  .  and  we 
are  not  winning  It  .  .  .  That's  why  we  are 
here  tonight. 

The  evil  and  vile  machine  which  declared 
and  continues  to  fight  this  war  represents 
Itself  as  the  Soviet  Union  .  .  .  but  we  know 
It  for  what  It  Is  really  Is  .  ,  .  the  Soviet 
Empire  ...  a  Prison  House  of  Nations  and 
Races  .  .  .  built  and  maintained  by  lies, 
deceit,  genocide,  and  abuse  of  power  .  .  . 
We  also  know  that  long  before  the  coming 
to  power  of  the  Bolsheviks,  Czarlst  Russia 
was  a  multinational  concentration  camp, 
consisting  of  hundreds  of  ethnic  groups, 
speaking  hundreds  of  languages  and  dialects, 
and  according  to  figures  from  the  Library 
of  Congress,  barely  half  of  the  over  200  mil- 
lion population  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Is  Great 
Russian  !  !  !  And  this  does  not  take  Into 
account  those  millions  enslaved  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain ! 

In  November  of  1917,  we  were  put  on  notice 
by  the  new  leadership  that  the  proletariat's 
promise  "to  champion  the  right  of  nations 
to  self  determination"  was  about  to  be  f\il- 
filled,  and  the  "struggle  against  imperialism 
by  the  working  class"  was  about  to  begin. 
We  were  told  of  "colonial  revolutions",  and 
"movements  for  national  liberation"  which 
we  could  expect. 

And  so  they  came  as  promised  .  .  .  the 
movements  and  the  revolutions  .  .  .  and  a 
brand  of  psychological  and  political  warfare 
which  has  been  operating  since  1917: 

Agitation  and  propaganda  enflaming  na- 
tional or  racial  feelings; 

Efforts  to  penetrate  and  control  through 
trained  personnel,  economic  and  military  aid, 
treaties,  red  carpet  treatment  to  celebrities 
of  the  target  groups; 

Exploitation  of  every  suitable  occasion 
until  national  or  racial  feelings  are  built  up 
to  the  boiling  point,  and  acts  of  violence  and 
rebellion  are  committed  against  governments 
of  the  free  world  and  their  allies: 

Having  severed  their  previous  ties  and 
having  become  politically,  economically  and 
militarily  dependent  upon  the  Soviet  Empire, 
the  given  national  or  racial  group  falls  like 
the  proverbial  "ripe  plum"  Into  the  arms  of 
the  Soviets  as  either  a  Soviet  Republic,  or  a 
satellite  state: 

And  the  final  stage  is  one  of  complete 
Soviet  domination  In  which  the  victorious 


dictators  clearly  demonstrate  in  blood  and 
tears  the  complete  insincerity  of  their  glow- 
ing promlises. 

We  saw  this  operation  executed  to  it's 
completion  most  recently  In  Cuba  under 
Castro  .  .  .  another  attempt  In  the  Domini- 
can .  .  .  and  now  we  see  the  early  stages 
operating  within  certain  segments  of  the 
Negro  community  right  here  In  this  coun- 
try. .  . 

Why  has  this  plan  .  ,  .  with  its  clear  defi- 
nition of  purpose  .  .  .  with  Its  easily  recog- 
nizable and  entirely  predictable  modus  oper- 
andi been  so  successful?  Simply  becatise  the 
freeworld  has  refused  to  recogmze  It  for 
what  it  is  ,  .  .  and  therefore  has  been  unable 
to  direct  a  defense  against  it. 

On  one  band,  the  machinatlonfi  of  the  So- 
viet Empire  have  been  described  by  the 
opologlsts  in  terms  of  "agrarian  reform  .  .  . 
social  and  cultural  revolution  .  .  .  relief  from 
capitalistic  exploitation." 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  defenders 
of  democracy  In  this  country  fight  Com- 
munism by  attacking  the  U.S.  Government, 
and  the  Constitution  .  .  .  various  minority 
groups  .  .  .  and  many  of  their  fellow  Amer- 
icans whose  opinion  does  not  agree  with 
theirs.  .  .  . 

In  1959.  a  group  of  Americans  led  by  Dr. 
Lev  E.  Dobrlansky,  Professor  of  Economics  at 
Georgetown  University,  created  and  caused 
to  be  sent  through  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  signed  by  President  Elsenhower,  Public 
Law  86-90,  or  what  is  now  knovra  as  the 
Captive  Nations  Resolution.  This  American 
Declaration  of  International  Independence 
was  and  still  remains  the  most  clear  cut, 
unequivocal  statement  of  U.S.  position  re- 
garding the  Soviet  Empire  since  World  War 
2.  It  recognized  the  Red  Regime  for  what 
It  Is  and  what  It  has  done,  and  declared  for 
all  the  world  to  know  ,  ,  .  that  the  United 
States  would  never  accept  the  enslavement 
of  the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations  as  a 
permanent  condition  .  .  .  but  rather  shared 
with  these  peoples  their  aspirations  for  the 
recovery  of  their  freedom  .  .  .  and  further, 
that  we  will  not  coexist  vrith  international 
butchers  and  criminals. 

The  Captive  Nations  Resolution  and  the 
nationwide  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  not  only  spotUte  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Empire  has  Imposed  Communism  by 
force  of  arms  on  people  who  possess  their  own 
histories,  traditions  of  freedom,  and  unique 
nationalistic  origins,  but  also  that  the  cap- 
tive peoples,  despite  Communist  regimenta- 
tion and  persecution,  maintain  their  own 
languages,  traditions,  cultures  and  religi- 
ous beliefs.  .  ,  .  And  these  virtues  keep  alive 
their  independent  spirit  and  hopes  for 
restoration  of  their  own,  free  national  gov- 
ernments .  .  .  and  their  desire  to  live  as 
free  human  beings  in  an  open  society  of  their 
own  choosing. 

Despite  every  effort  of  the  Soviet  masters 
to  draw  our  attention  away  from  this  situ- 
ation, and  despite  what  seems  to  be  Igno- 
rance of  it  or  indifference  to  it  by  our  own 
leaders,  this  national  spirit  is  a  powerful 
human  force  which  cannot  be  snuffed  out 
by  the  Communist  rulers  .  .  .  and  whenever 
the  opportunity  presents  Itself,  this  smolder- 
ing force  breaks  out  Into  open  flame  of  re- 
bellion. ,  .  . 

Crushing  and  immediate  response  is  then 
brought  to  bear  by  the  Communist  masters 
who  know  apparently  better  than  we  that 
this  great  internal  weakness  of  the  Soviet 
Colonial  Empire  might  well  do  from  the  in- 
side what  only  total  war  could  do  from  the 
outside  ,  ,  .  and  that  Is  to  split  the  Empire 
wide  open  .  .  ,  and  break  the  hated  chains 
of  Sino-Sovlet  enslavement. 

By  Joining  us  here  tonight,  you  Join  thou- 
sands of  other  freedom  loving  peoples  across 
the  Free  World  who  want  to  see  an  end  to 
this  fifty  year  nightmare  .  .  .  freedom  re- 
stored to  those  enslaved  millions  .  .  .  and  a 
treatment  for  this  International  cancer 
which  does  not  involve  a  nuclear  holocaust, 
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but  which  takes  advantage  of  the  very  condi- 
tions which  I  Just  outlined. 

Captive  Nations  Week  is  sponsored  by  the 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee  with 
headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  chair- 
man Is  the  author  of  the  Resolution,  Dr. 
Dobrlansky.  The  Honorable  Herbert  C 
Hoover  was  Honorary  Chairman  from  1960 
to  1964.  Mr.  George  Meany.  President  of  the 
ATL-CIO   has   occupied    this   position   from 

1965. 

Over  one- third  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  nearly  one-third  of  the  Senate 
are  members  of  the  NCNC,  and  these  men 
represent  every  conceivable  political  persua- 
sion. 

Each  year,  over  half  the  Governors  of  the 
United  States  Issue  state  proclamations 
Hundreds  of  county  and  city  administrations 
make  public  recognition  of  the  Week. 

In  Florida,  Governor  Claude  Kirk  has 
issued  the  first  Captive  Nations  Proclama- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  State,  and  both 
Houses  of  the  Florida  Legislature  have  Issued 
a  Joint  resolution,  "expressing  concern  and 
compassion  for  the  plight  of  refugees  from 
nations  subjugated  by  Communism  who  are 
now  residing  In  the  United  States  and  in 
the  state  of  Florida." 

The  movement  supporting  this  American 
Declaration  of  International  Independence 
has  now  spread  overseas,  and  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  Is  now  observed  in  Britain. 
France.  Australia,  Turkey.  Korea,  Sweden, 
and  West  Germany.  The  largest  observance 
in  the  world  is  held  in  Free  China  for  the 
entire  week  with  rallies  and  parades  involv- 
ing thousands  of  participants. 

Each  year,  thousands  more  Join  In  sup- 
poTt  Of  the  principles  endorsed  by  the 
Caprtlve  Nations  Movement  as  an  important 
contribution  to  the  practical  solution  of  the 
worldwide  menace  of  Communism. 

And  what  are  these  principles? 

1.  Promote  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
nature,  purpose,  and  methods  of  the  Com- 
munist apparatus. 

2.  Continuing  exploration  of  the  condi- 
tions behind  the  Iron,  Bajnboo.  and  Sugar 
Cane  Curtains  and  the  Information  iised  to 
promote  the  advantage  of  the  Free  World. 

3.  Continuing  exploration  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  i>ara-mllltary,  psychological,  and 
political  cold  war  operations. 

The  goals  for  this  year  of  1967.  which 
operate  within  the  context  of  the  above 
principles    are    as    follows: 

1.  Peace  with  justice  and  freedom,  stress- 
ing the  tremendous  deterrence  represented 
by  all  the  captive  nations  against  Soviet  Rus- 
sian and  Red  Chinese  aggression. 

2.  Full  support  for  victory  In  'Viet  Nam. 

3.  A  Pol-Trade  policy  toward  the  Red 
Empire,  wherein  trade  must  be  used  as  a 
political  weapon  to  gain  concessions  as  a 
price  for  that  trade. 

4.  The  focus  of  free  world  opinion  on  Sino- 
Sovlet  Russian  Imperlo-Colonialism.  such  as 
a  complete  disclosure  of  the  role  played  by 
Russia  in  the  Middle  East  crisis. 

5.  Creation  of  a  Special  House  Committee 
on  the  Captive  Nations  to  gather  and  then 
transmit  up-to-date  information  on  con- 
ditions behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  the  Bamboo 
and  Sugar  Cane  curtains,  using  this  infor- 
mation In  a  constant  review  of  legislation  re- 
lating to  U.S.  Foreign  Policy. 

6.  U.S.  support  for  the  new  Greek  Govern- 
ment, which  saved  Greece  from  a  Red  take- 
over. 

7.  A  complete  overhaul  of  U.S.  policy  toward 
the  Soviet  Union,  in  light  of  Information 
gathered  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

8.  Opposition  to  the  operation  of  Russian 
Consulates  In  this  country. 

9.  The  use  of  the  so-called  "50th  Anni- 
versary of  the  Russian  Bolshevik  Revolution" 
as  an  opF>ortunlty  to  expose  the  Soviet  Etoplre 
for  what  It  Is. 

10.  Public  supFKJrt  for  greater  use  of  psy- 
chological   and    propaganda   pressure    to   be 


brought  to  bear  against  the  Communists  in 
the  United  Nations,  and  other  forums  of 
world  opinion  .  .  .  where  their  stone  throw- 
ing has  been  so  constant  as  to  make  the  world 
almost  forget  that  they  live  in  a  glass  house 
which  could  shatter  at  several  points  if  they 
themselves  were  put  on  the  defensive. 

I  hope  I  have  made  It  clear  why  we  are 
here  .  .  .  and  what  our  btislness  Is.  If  we  do 
not  have  all  the  answers,  these,  at  least,  are 
some  which  want  to  correct  the  same  mis- 
takes being  made  year  after  year  .  ,  .  which 
mistakes  have  allowed  the  International 
Communist  Cancer  to  Invade  and  destroy  the 
national  existence  of  one  country  after  an- 
other. The  time  is  long  since  past  when  we 
must  recognize  this  challenge  to  our  very 
existence,  formulate  a  plan  of  action  .  .  , 
and  above  all,  commit  ourselves  to  a  positive 
victory  over  Communism  .  .  .  For  without 
that  total  commitment,  as  a  nation  and  a 
people,  we  are  bound  to  see  this  fifty  year 
horror  continue  .  .  .  perhaps  to  our  very 
doorstep  .  .  .  Therefore  we  In  the  Captive 
Nations  Movement  ask  your  blessing  and  your 
help  .  .  .  because  there  Is  nothing  on  earth 
more  powerful  than  a  concept  whose  time  has 
come  .  .  .  and  this,  we  are  convinced,  above 
all,  win  turn  back  the  Red  Tide  .  .  .  the  con- 
cept Is  Victory  .  .  .  the  time  is  now  .  .  .  will 
you  Join  us? 

(News  release,  July  22, 1967] 
Senator     Dodd     Assails     "Mtth     of     the 

Detents" — Sats   Cuba    Logical   Place   To 

Start  With  Liberation  of  Captive  Nations 
Miami,  Fla.,  July  21,  1967. — Senator  Thomas 
J.  Dodd  (D-Conii)  in  a  speech  before  the 
South  Florida  Chapter  of  the  National  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee  assailed  what  he  de- 
scribed as  the  "myth  of  the  detente".  He  said 
that,  Instead  of  a  reduction  of  tension,  "the 
past  five  years  have  witnessed  a  terrifying 
Intensification  of  Communist  subversion  and 
aggression  in  every  continent."  He  urged  that 
the  Free  World  look  upon  the  liberation  of 
the  captive  nations  as  a  practical  measure  of 
self-defense.  "Morality  and  common  sense 
and  self-interest  all  dictate",  he  said,  "that 
we  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  early  achieve- 
ment of  this  goal." 

In  challenging  the  myth  of  the  detente. 
Senator  Dodd  pointed  to  the  Soviet  Union's 
key  role  In  the  recent  mid-East  crisis,  to  its 
role  In  last  year's  Trl-Contlnental  Confer- 
ence in  Havana,  and  to  the  conference  of  the 
so-called  Latin-American  Solidarity  Organi- 
zation which  wll  convene  on  July  28  In  Ha- 
vana. He  said  this  conference  points  to  a  vast 
expansion  of  the  So^'let-Castro  war  of  ag- 
gression against  the  freedom  of  the  Americas 

Senator  Dodd  said  that  there  are  some 
people  who  oppose  captive  nations  week  be- 
cause they  believe  there  are  no  captive  na- 
tions. In  reply  to  them,  the  Senator  said  the 
following:  ""The  differences  that  exist  be- 
tween the  Soviet  government  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Cuban,  Rumanian,  and  other 
satellite  governments  on  the  other  hand,  are 
of  secondary  Importance.  Cuba  is  a  captive 
nation,  Rumania  «  a  captive  nation,  and  all 
the  other  satellites  are  captive  nations.  In  the 
basic  sense  that  their  governments  are 
obedient  to  Soviet  desires  on  all  major  Issues 
and  that  they  are  completely  dependent  on 
the  Soviet  Union  for  their  continued  ex- 
istence. 

"How  long  would  Fidel  Castro  last  with- 
out Soviet  support?  In  my  opinion  he 
wouldn't  last  a  month.  And  the  same  thing 
goes  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  Europe. 
If  the  peoples  of  these  countries  felt  they 
could  revolt  against  Communism  without 
fear  that  the  Red  Army  would  Intervene 
against  them,  they  would  do  so  tomorrow. 

"We  have  been  too  prone  to  write  off  the 
captive  peoples,  too  willing  to  accept  the 
position  that  Communist  rule,  once  estab- 
lished, must  never  be  challenged  by  the 
West.  But  the  East  German  uprising,  the 
Poznan  uprising  in  Poland,  the  Hungarian 


Revolution,  the  great  rebelUon  In  the  'Vor- 
kuta slave  labor  complex  In  Siberia,  the 
Tibetan  rebellion,  the  ousting  of  the  Arbenz 
regime  In  Guatemala,  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  Nkrumah  regime  In  Ghana — all  of  these 
should  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  Commu- 
nist regimes  are  neither  unshakeable  nor  in- 
vincible." 

Senator  Dodd  said  that  Cuba  was  the  log- 
ical place  to  start  with  the  policy  of  libera- 
tion He  says  there  Is  a  "growing  recognition 
throughout  the  Americas  that  the  Soviet- 
Castro  campaign  of  subversion  can  no  longer 
be  Ignored  and  that  united  action  is  neces- 
sary to  deal  with  it."  And  he  said  It  is  "pos- 
sible to  think  of  the  liberation  of  Cuba  in 
practical  terms"  because  "the  Red  Army 
cannot  intervene  in  Cuba  as  it  did  in  Hun- 
gary when  the  Cuban  people,  with  or  with- 
out our  assistance,  rise  up  against  the  Castro 
tyranny." 

The  Captive  Nations  and  the  Securttt  of 

the  Free  World 
(Speech  by  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodo  before 

the  Nationa]  Captive  Nations  Week  Com- 
mittee.   South    Florida    Chapter,    Miami, 

Fla.,  July  21,  1967) 

I  am  honored  to  Join  my  friends  of  the 
South  Florida  Chapter,  National  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  Committee  in  this  ninth  observ- 
ance of  National  Captive  Nations  Week. 

The  resolution  calling  upon  the  President 
to  designate  the  third  week  in  July  every 
year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  was  passed 
unanimously  by  both  houses  of  Congress  In 
the  summer  of  1959.  The  purpose  of  this  ob- 
servance, in  the  words  of  the  resolution,  was 
to  demonstrate  to  the  peoples  of  the  Captive 
Nations  "that  the  people  of  the  umted  States 
share  with  them  their  aspirations  for  the 
recovery  of  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence." 

There  are  some  who  criticize  the  observ- 
ance of  Captive  Nations  Week  because  they 
say  that  it  Is  untrue  that  Hungary  and  Po- 
land and  Cuba  are  subjects  of  satellites  of 
Moscow.  They  point  to  the  fact  that  Castro 
and  the  other  satellite  leaders  have  differ- 
ences with  Moscow  as  proof  of  their  conten- 
tion. 

I  am  sure  there  are  certain  differences.  I 
am  stire,  for  example,  that  Fidel  Castro  tries 
to  drive  as  hard  a  bargain  as  he  can  with  his 
Soviet  masters. 

But  the  differences  that  exist  between  the 
Soviet  government  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Cuban,  Rumanian,  and  other  satellite  gov- 
ernments on  the  other  hand,  are  of  second- 
ary importance. 

Cuba  is  a  captive  nation.  Rimianla  ts  a 
captive  nation,  and  all  the  other  satellites 
are  captive  nations.  In  the  basic  sense  that 
their  governments  are  obedient  to  So\'iet  de- 
sires on  all  major  Issues  and  that  they  are 
completely  dependent  on  the  Sortet  Union 
for  their  continued  existence. 

How  long  would  Fidel  Castro  last  without 
Soviet  support?  In  my  opinion  he  woxildn't 
last  a  month. 

And  the  same  thing  goes  for  all  the  cap- 
tive nations  of  Europe.  If  the  peoples  of 
these  countries  felt  they  could  revolt  against 
Communism  without  fear  that  the  Red 
Army  would  Inten-ene  against  them,  they 
would  do  so  tomorrow. 

There  are  others  who  criticize  the  observ- 
ance of  Captive  Nations  Week  because  in 
their  opinion  the  danger  of  nuclear  war 
makes  It  necessary  to  abandon  all  hope  for 
the  liberation  of  the  Captive  Nations.  The 
world  cannot  afford  a  war,  they  tell  us. 
And,  since  liberation  cannot  be  achieved 
without  war,  we  have  to  accept  the  Captive 
Nations  as  an  unalterable  fact  of  political 
life.  True,  they  feel  sorry  for  the  captive 
peoples  who  have  been  subjugated  by  Com- 
munist Imperialism.  But  their  sorrow  is  not 
strong  enough  to  prevent  them  from  relegat- 
ing the  captive  nations  to  perpetual  slavery. 

In  their  more  tolerant  moments,  the  critics 
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of  Captive  Nations  Week  will  say  that  Its  ob- 
servance is  harmless  because  nothing  Is  going 
to  be  done  about  the  Captive  Nations  any- 
way. 

But  let  me  say  to  you  that  I  have  not 
come  here  to  participate  In  a  requiem  for 
the  dead,  or  In  the  observance  of  a  just 
cause  for  which  there  can  be  no  real  hope. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Captive  Nations 
can  be  liberated 

And  I  believe  they  must  be  liberated. 

The  free  world,  in  the  interest  of  its  own 
survival,  must  find  the  wisdom  and  the 
means  to  assist  the  captive  peoples  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  and  Africa  and  America  to 
liberate  themselves  from  the  tyranny  which 
now  oppresses  them. 

At  no  time  in  our  history  was  a  state- 
ment of  rededicatlon  to  the  goal  of  freedom 
more  necessary  than  it  Is  today.  For  today 
almost  one-half  of  mankind  is  goverened 
by  the  blackest,  the  most  ruthless,  the  most 
amoral  dictatorship  the  world  has  ever 
known,  while  the  free  world  fights  des- 
perately to  prevent  further  encroachments 
on  Its  territory  by  conmiunlst  aggression 
and  subversion. 

We  have  been  too  prone  to  wTlte  off  the 
captive  peoples,  too  willing  to  accept  the  po- 
sition that  Communist  rule,  once  established, 
must  never  be  challenged  by  the  West.  But 
the  East  Gterman  uprising,  the  Poznan  up- 
rising in  Poland,  the  Hungarian  Revolution, 
the  great  rebellion  in  the  Vorkuta  slave 
labor  complex  in  Siberia,  the  Tibetan  rebel- 
lion, the  ousting  of  the  Arbenz  regime  in 
Guatemala,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Nkru- 
mah  regime  in  Ghana— all  of  these  should 
be  sufficient  to  prove  that  Communist  re- 
gimes are  neither  unshakeable  nor  invincible. 

It  is  something  to  think  about  that,  de- 
spite the  manifest  superiority  of  free  soci- 
eties in  every  sphere,  and  despite  the  weak- 
nesses and  contradictions  of  Communism,  It 
is  the  free  world  today  that  Is  on  the  defen- 
sive while  the  Communist  world  continues 
its  non-stop  offensive  against  freedom  in 
every  continent. 

Now  I  know  that  there  are  people  who  tell 
us' that  communist  subversion  Is  a  thing  of 
the  past  or  that  it  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

They  assure  us  that  Moscow  in  particular 
has  moderated  its  ways — that  is.  in  fact,  seek- 
ing to  discourage  subversion  rather  than  en- 
courage it. 

They  have  for  several  years  now  been  tell- 
ing us  that  there  is  a  growing  detente,  or 
accommodation,  between  Soviet  Europe  and 
the  free  world. 

They  are  not  quite  so  sure  that  Fidel  Cas- 
tro has  accepted  the  Spirit  of  detente:  but 
on  the  other  hand  they  seem  to  believe  that 
the  Kremlin  has  been  using  its  considerable 
Influence  with  Castro  to  dissuade  him  from 
engaging  in  revolutionary  adventures  or  sup- 
porting guerrilla  movements  in  the  Americas. 

The  belief  in  this  mythical  detente,  in  my 
opinion,  has  done  more  to  t)efuddle  and 
frustrate  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy 
than  any  other  single  factor 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  capacity  of  the  Com- 
munists for  confusion  that  so  many  intelli- 
gent people,  both  in  government  and  out  of 
government,  have  talked  about  the  detente 
as  though  it  were  a  fact  of  history. 

In  reality,  instead  of  witnessing  a  growing 
detente  between  the  Communist  world  and 
the  free  world,  the  past  five  years  have  wit- 
nessed a  terrifying  IntensiScation  of  Com- 
munist subversion  and  aggression  in  every 
continent. 

With  Soviet  support — even  more  than 
Chinese  support — the  North  Vietnamese 
Communist  regime  has  been  able  to  step  up 
its  campaign  of  aggression  against  South 
Vietnam  to  the  point  where  we  have  had  to 
send  some  450,000  men  to  South  Vietnam  to 
help  cope  with  this  so-called  War  of  National 
Liberation,  and  It  has  been  Indicated  that 


further  reinforcements   will   soon   be   under 
way. 

The  myth  of  the  detente  was  seriously 
shaken,  but  not  destroyed,  by  the  Mid-East 
war.  The  Soviet  role  in  arming  the  Arab  states 
and  in  inciting  them  to  action  against  Israel 
was  too  blatant  to  be  Ignored  even  by  the 
most  addicted  dreamer.  But  before  the  fight- 
ing actually  erupted,  those  who  believe  in 
the  detente  apparently  found  no  difficulty  in 
reconciling  their  belief  with  the  massive 
build-up  of  Soviet  arms  throughout  the 
Middle  East:  with  the  Soviet  supported  in- 
vasion of  Yemen  by  Nasser's  forces:  with  the 
Soviet  supported  campaign  of  terror  In 
Southern  Arabia;  and  with  the  Syrian  coup 
of  last  year  which  brought  to  power  in  that 
country  an  openly  pro-Soviet  regime. 

In  January  of  last  year  the  Soviet  Union 
played  a  role  of  prime  importance  in  the 
organization  and  conduct  of  the  Trl-Contl- 
nental  Conference  of  Anglican.  Asian,  and 
Latin  American  People,  as  it  was  called,  in 
Havana. 

At  this  conference  all  pretense  of  non- 
intervention in  the  affairs  of  other  nations 
was  dropp>ed  and  the  delegate,  under  Moscow 
leadership,  openly  committed  themselves  to 
the  overthrow  by  violence  of  all  those  gov- 
ernments which  did  not  meet  with  their 
approval. 

The  Conference  established  a  Communist 
dominated  general  headquarters  to  support, 
direct,  intensify  and  coordinate  guerrilla  op- 
erations in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America. 

The  chief  of  the  Soviet  delegation.  Mr. 
Rashidov,  told  the  Conference  that  It  was  the 
aim  of  his  government  to  give — I  quote — "all 
round  assistance  to  the  unification  of  the 
anti-Imperialist  forces  of  the  three  conti- 
nents in  order  to  provide  greater  Impetus  to 
our  common  struggle  against  Imperialism, 
colonialism,  and  neo-colonlallsm,  led  by  the 
U.S.  capitalists." 

The  Tri-Continental  Conference,  unfortu- 
nately, was  played  down  by  the  American 
press  and  virtually  Ignored  in  official  state- 
ments on  Latin  American  policy.  And  despite 
the  Tri-Continental  Conference  it  still  re- 
mained fashionable  in  certain  circles  to  talk 
about  the  existence  of  a  "growing  detente," 
marred  only  by  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

More  recently  we  have  been  told  by  the 
New  York  Times  and  others  that  Moscow 
strongly  disapproves  of  Castro's  guerrilla  ac- 
tivities and  has  been  endeavoring  to  restrain 
him.  But  once  again,  all  the  fact*  point  In 
the  contrary  direction. 

One  weeic  from  today,  on  July  28,  the  so- 
called  Latin  American  Solidarity  Organza- 
tion.  which  was  set  up  in  the  wake  of  last 
year's  Trl-Continental  Conference,  will  con- 
vene in  Havana.  Against  the  background  of 
the  intensified  guerrilla  activity  in  Venezuela 
and  Colombia,  and  Guatemala  and  Peru,  as 
well  as  the  recent  landing  of  Cuban  guerrillas 
on  the  Venezuelan  Coast,  it  la  clear  that  the 
July  28  conference  does  not  point  to  any  de- 
tente in  the  Americas.  On  the  contrary,  it 
points  to  a  vast  expansion  of  the  Sovlet- 
C.istro  war  of  aggression  against  the  freedom 
of  the  .Americas. 

It  is  terrifying  to  realize  that  some  thou- 
sands of  Communists  and  a  few  hundred 
guerrillas  have  been  able  to  impair  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Americas  to  the  pomt  where  coun- 
tries like  Bolivia  and  Colombia  have  to  spend 
a  substantial  portion  of  their  budget  to  com- 
bat the  guerrillas,  while  frightened  capital 
continues  to  flee  from  the  Americas  at  a 
much  faster  rate  than  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress can  pump  in  new  capital. 

In  my  opening  remarlts  I  said  that  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  must  be  liberated  in  the  inter- 
ests of  our  own  survival.  Cuba  Is  a  prime 
example  of  what  I  meant  by  this  remark.  So 
long  as  Cuba  remains  Communist,  there  will 
be  no  peace  in  the  Americas  and  no  security 
and  no  meaningful  social  progress — because 
Castro  is  determined  to  prevent  all  of  these 
things. 


Instead,  the  future  will  probably  witness 
the  emergence  of  a  whole  series  of  Vietnam 
situations  in  the  countries  of  the  Americas. 
In  fact,  Castro  has  frankly  described  this  as 
his  objective. 

And  if  Cuba  is  ever  Joined  by  several  other 
communist  states  in  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica then,  short  of  a  collossal  military  effort 
by  the  United  States,  the  fate  of  all  of  Latin 
America  would  have  been  sealed. 

And  so,  I  say  again,  as  I  have  said  several 
times  in  recent  years,  that  Castro  must  go  and 
the  Cuban  people  must  be  liberated. 

Morality  and  common  sense  and  self-inter- 
est all  dictate  that  we  dedicate  ourselves  to 
the  early  achievement  of  this  goal. 

I  am  not  suggesting  a  policy  confined  to 
Cuba.  What  I  am  suggesting,  rather,  Is  an 
over- all  policy — a  practical  policy — designed 
to  promote  the  liberation  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions in  every  part  of  the  world. 

The  logical  place  to  start  with  the  policy 
of  liberation  is  Cuba — not  only  because  of 
the  immediate  threat  Castro  poses  to  the 
freedom  of  the  Americas,  but  also  because 
geographic  and  strategic  and  historical  and 
political  circumstances  make  the  liberation 
of  Cuba  a  highly  practical  possibility. 

The  first  factor  that  makes  It  possible  to 
think  of  liberation  in  practical  terms  Is  the 
fierce  love  of  freedom  which  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple have  always  displayed,  and  their  seeth- 
ing hatred  for  the  bearded  monster  who 
today  oppresses  them. 

The  second  factor  is  their  traditional 
friendship  for  America — which  the  Castro 
tyranny  has  only  reinforced. 

The  third  factor  is  the  growing  recogni- 
tion throughout  the  Americas  that  the  So- 
viet-Castro campaign  of  subversion  can  no 
longer  be  Ignored  and  that  united  action 
Is  necessary  to  deal  with  It. 

The  fourth  factor  Is  that  we  have  It  In 
our  power.  If  we  wish  to  use  this  power,  to 
enforce  an  embargo  on  all  trade  with  Cuba, 
at  least  by  the  free  world  nations.  All  we 
would  have  to  do  is  announce  that  ships 
engaged  in  Cuban  commerce  would  be  barred 
from  American  ports  for  a  period  of  one  year. 

The  fifth  factor  is  the  existence  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere  in  the  Americas  of  a 
community  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Cuban  exiles.  Many  of  these  admittedly  are 
too  old  to  fight.  But  there  are  among  them 
scores  of  thousands  of  younger  men  who 
would  gladly  give  their  lives  to  help  bring 
about  the  liberation  of  their  beloved  mother- 
land. 

The  sixth  factor  is  the  remarkable  persist- 
ence of  armed  resistance  to  Castro,  despite  his 
resort  to  Stalinist  methods  of  terror  to  stamp 
it  out. 

The  seventh  and  final  factor  that  makes 
it  pKDssible  to  think  of  the  liberation  of  Cuba 
in  practical  terms  is  the  fact  that  the  Red 
Army  cannot  intervene  in  Cuba  as  it  did  in 
Hungary  when  the  Cuban  people — with  or 
without  our  assistance — rise  up  against  the 
Castro  tyranny. 

The  liberation  of  Cuba  would  have  the 
most  profound  impact  throughout  the  Com- 
munist empire.  Indeed.  I  think  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  It  would  start  a 
process  throughout  the  captive  nations  which 
Moscow  would  not  be  able  to  control. 

The  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week. 
is  not  merely  an  expression  of  sympathy  with 
the  captive  peoples  In  their  present  agony 
If  it  were  simply  this,  it  would  be  an  act 
of  cheap  and  pious  hypocrisy 

If  Captive  Nations  Week  has  any  signifi- 
cance, it  means  that  we.  as  a  nation,  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  liberation  of  the  captive  nations 
from  the  cruel  tyranny  that  oppresses  them. 

It  means  that  we  must  make  this  issue  a 
cardinal  objective  of  our  foreign  policy,  that 
we  must  raise  it  at  the  UN  and  at  diplomatic 
conferences  at  every  opportunity,  that  we 
must  mobilize  world  support  for  the  contain- 
ment and  ultimate  abolition  of  Communist 
Imperialism. 
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In  thus  dedicating  ourselves  to  the  restora- 
tion of  man's  God-given  rights  to  all  the 
peoples  of  the  Captive  Nations,  we  are  re- 
dedicating  ourselves  to  the  principles  which 
gave  birth  to  our  own  nation. 


[From  the  Miami  Herald,  June  21.  1967) 

Bull's-Etz,  Mr.  Kosycin.  on  Sovibts' 
Glass  House 

A  housewife  In  New  York  made  the  point 
yesterday  about  the  same  time  the  ceremo- 
nial chief  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  flying  to 
Cairo. 

Mrs.  Esther  Prager  of  the  Bronx  strolled 
nonchalantly  past  police  barricades  outside 
the  Soviet  mission  to  the  United  Nations. 
She  reached  into  her  raincoat  and  drew  out 
a  sign  saying-  "Kosygln.  we  demand  the 
Sortet  withdrawal  from  their  Illegally  an- 
nexed territories. 

Her  message  scored  a  bull's-eye  on  the 
glass  house  of  Communist  expansionism 
Many  an  ancient,  independent  nation  has 
been  snatched  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  by 
force  or  guile.  Yet  Soviet  Premier  Alexel 
Kosygln  stands  deadpan  before  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  Insist  that  Israeli  forces 
must  withdraw  from  terrain  which  they  cap- 
tured during  the  four-day  war  June  5-9. 

What  about  Estonia.  Latvia  and  Lithuania, 
thrust  under  the  Red  yoke  as  "Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics"  against  their  will  in  a 
conquest  never  recognized  by  the  United 
States? 

Or  what  about  Communist  East  Germany 
and  all  the  other  captive  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe,  enslaved  by  Moscow  despite  solemn 
promises  of  free  elections? 

Indeed,  what  of  the  Ukraine  and  other 
components  of  the  Soviet  Union  itself  which 
vainly  resisted  annexation  by  Russia? 

A  government  guilty  of  such  grabbing 
needs  a  lot  of  gall  to  suggest  that  another 
nation  should  hand  back  territory  taken  In 
war.  Bolsheviks,  of  course,  have  that  kind  of 
brazenness.  The  flight  of  Soviet  President 
Nikolai  V.  Podgorny  to  Cairo  obviously  Is 
intended  to  back  up  Kosygin's  posturing  at 
the  V2i.  as  the  champion  of  the  Arabs. 

With  such  defenders,  Egypt  and  its  allies 
hardly  require  enemies.  For  the  Red  glass 
house  has  been  cracking  at  the  edges  for  the 
past  three  years.  Its  reverses  should  hearten 
free  men  everywhere. 

Brazil,  as  we  said  at  the  time,  slipped  out 
of  the  clutches  of  communism  April  1,  1964. 
Had  the  Reds  been  able  to  seize  that  largest 
and  most  populous  nation  of  South  America. 
the  rest  of  the  New  World  would  have  been 
under  their  guns.  But  they  lost,  thanks  to  an 
upwelllng  of  patriotism  among  Brazilian 
businessmen,  women  and  the  armed  forces. 
Brazil  has  been  firmly  anti-Communist  for 
more  than  three  years. 

The  vast  archipelago  of  Indonesia  de- 
camped from  the  Red  empire  Sept.  30.  1965. 
The  pro-Peking  Indonesian  Communist  Party 
started  a  coup  which  backfired,  and  up  to 
400.000  Reds  there  were  executed. 

Reds  overreached  themselves  again  in 
Ghana  Feb.  24,  1966.  That  young  nation's 
self-styled  "redeemer."  Kwame  Nkriunah.  was 
visiting  chums  in  Peking  when  he  was  de- 
posed. His  downfall  shattered  a  network  of 
Conununlst  subversion  In  Africa. 

Two  billion  dollars'  worth  of  Soviet  weap- 
ons proved  worthless  to  Egypt's  Gamal  Abdel 
Nasser  and  his  buddies  when  they  moved  in 
on  little  Israel,  only  to  suffer  shattering  de- 
feat. 

The  Soviets  didn't  lift  a  finger  to  rescue 
their  Arab  proteges. 

They're  talking  a  good  game  now  In  the 
U.N.  and  Cairo,  but  perhaps  even  the  Arabs, 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  will  wonder, 
like  the  Bronx  housewife,  when  the  Soviets 
will  withdraw  from  their  "Illegally  annexed 
territories." 


(Prom  the  Miami  Herald,  July  21.  1967] 
Focus   ON   Cuba 

It  Is  fitting  that  the  focus  of  tonight's 
climax  to  Captive  Nations  Week  will  be  on 
Captive  Cuba. 

The  Island  so  close  to  our  shores  Is  the  first 
In  this  hemisphere  to  slide  behind  the  Iron 
curtain.  The  cost  Is  high  to  Cubans  deprived 
of  freedom.  Initiative  and  even  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  The  dally  flight  of  desperate 
refugees  on  the  Freedom  Airlift  Is  the  terrible 
indictment  of  what  goes  on  under  Red  rule. 

That  Cuba  is  on  the  tragic  list  Including 
Estonia.  Latvia.  Lithuania,  Poland,  Hungary 
and  other  seized  lands  brings  the  Communist 
threat  close  to  home.  Tonight  at  the  Miami 
High  School  Auditorium,  the  meaning  will  be 
explained  as  the  roll  of  Imprisoned  nations  Is 
called.  All  those  of  good  will  are  asked  to  ex- 
press sympathy  for  the  captives  and  renew 
the  hope  that'  they  will  be  freed  to  live  In 
peace  and  dignity. 

This  is  no  remote  condition  but  one  whose 
effects  are  felt  every  day  in  this  community. 
The  thousands  among  us  who  know  the 
tragedy  from  a  personal  experience  give  the 
occasion  deep  significance. 


(Prom  the  Miami  News.  July  20.  1967] 
Nations   Captivi:,   Too 

In  Albania,  a  military  tribunal  has  Juris- 
diction over  civilian  crimes  "Impairing  the 
security  of  the  state."  i.e.,  hostility  to  the 
Communist  regime. 

In  Czechoslovakia,  the  court  of  last  resort 
Is  the  police. 

In  Hungary,  some  50,000  political  prisoners 
BtlU  languish  In  Soviet-forced  labor  camps,  an 
aftermath  of  the  1956  revolt. 

In  Rumania,  forced  labor  camps  In  the 
Danube  Delta  and  in  the  Brad  region  of 
Transylvania  operate  for  political  foes  of  the 
Communist  government. 

Captive  Nations  Week,  now  being  observed 
by  nations  of  the  free  world,  eloquently  re- 
minds that  these  Imprisoned  subjects  of  com- 
munism are  denied  the  privileges  of  free 
speech,  religion  and  choice  In  determining 
government. 

America  Is  a  great  nation  because,  through 
the  democratic  process,  we  are  also  a  free  so- 
ciety, tjubmerged  countries  look  to  us  as  a 
citadel  of  freedom  and  for  leadership  in 
bringing  about  their  liberation.  It  Is  appro- 
priate that  we  express  our  sympathy  to  these 
subjugated  peoples. 


passage  of  legislation  which  would  give 
some  relief  by  limiting  imports. 

I  am  disturbed,  too.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
news  reports  that  President  Johnson  has 
threatened  to  veto  any  import  limitation 
bills  the  Congress  might  pass.  This  Is  a 
proper  function  for  the  Congress  to  de- 
cide, and  I  hope  the  leadership  will  give 
us  the  opportunity  to  debate  the  issue 
and  to  vote  on  it  soon. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  disturbed 
that  the  Hunt-Wesson  Co,  has  chosen 
the  Soviet  Union  to  purchase  this  huge 
shipment  of  cottonseed  oil  from.  Today, 
our  countrj'  is  at  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
American  fightingmen  are  dj^ng  there  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  communism  to 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Yet.  here  is  an 
American  company  which  has  paid  the 
Soviet  Union  a  huge  sum  of  money  for 
oil.  This  money,  in  turn,  may  be  used  to 
ship  more  arms  and  ammunition  to  the 
Communists  in  North  Vietnam,  and  from 
there,  they  wUl  find  their  way  down  the 
Ho  Ch  Minh  Trail  to  the  Vietcong  for  use 
against  American  men. 

How  do  we  explain  this  to  the  fam- 
ilies of  our  soldiers?  How  do  we  say.  "Yes. 
we  are  trading  with  the  enemy  that  is 
providing  the  weapons  to  shoot  at  your 
sons '?  There  is  no  way  to  explain  it.  I 
will  not  try  to  explain  it,  but  from  now 
on.  here  is  one  Congressman  who  will  do 
ever>i;hing  possible  to  prevent  any  fur- 
ther trade  with  any  enemy  of  our  coun- 
tr>-,  or  with  any  country  that  trades  with 
our  enemies. 

I  also  intend  to  see  that  the  people  of 
my  State  know  what  companies  in  this 
country  sell  products  which  come  from 
Russia  or  any  other  Communist  country. 


IMPORTATION  OF  COTTONSEED 
OIL  FROM  RUSSIA 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  reports  some  of 
our  colleagues  have  made  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  concerning  the  im- 
portation of  cottonseed  oil  from  Russia 
by  U.S.  companies.  These  reports  disturb 
me  for  several  reasons.  First,  this  im- 
portation comes  at  a  time  when  our  own 
cotton  industry  here  at  home  is  facing 
its  worst  year  in  recent  history.  Our  cot- 
ton farmers  are  suffering  because  of  both 
poor  quality  and  poor  quantity  in  this 
years  cotton  crop. 

Despite  my  own  efforts  and  the  efforts 
of  my  colleagues  from  cotton-producing 
States,  the  administration  is  preventing 


THE  U.S.S.  "ROSS  F.  GRAY" 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extrtmeous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Friday.  November  3.  the  Na\T  launched 
a  new  destroyer  escort  at  Seattle.  Wash. 
The  U.S.S.  Ross  F.  Gray  was  named  for 
a  gallant  Alabamian  who  gave  his  life 
for  his  country  on  Iwo  Jima  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago.  Marine  Sergeant  Gray 
won  this  country's  highest  honor,  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  for  his 
actions  on  Iwo  Jima.  The  sponsor  of  the 
U.S.S.  Ross  F.  Gray  is  Sergeant  Gray's 
sister,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Armel.  of  Pinson,  Ala. 
The  principal  speaker  at  the  christening 
ceremonies  was  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league Armistead  Selden,  of  Alabama's 
Fifth  Congressional  District.  Sergeant 
Gray's  home  district. 

Congressmean  Selden  is  himself  a  for- 
mer Naval  officer,  and  served  aboard  a 
destroyer  escort  during  World  War  n. 
His  address  not  only  paid  tribute  to  Ser- 
geant Gray  and  the  fine  ship  which  bears 
his  name,  but  in  it  he  has  given  us  a  \avld 
picture  of  the  war  we  are  fighting  today 
in  Southeast  Asia.  I  would  like  very  much 
for  each  Member  of  this  House  to  read 
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Congressman  Selden's  remarks  on  the 
occasion  of  the  launching  of  the  U.S.S. 
Ross  F.  Gray. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  insert  Mr.  Selden's  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord: 
Remabx^  of  Represbntattve  Armistead  Sel- 

DEN.  Dedication  of  U.S.S.  "Orat,"  Seattle, 

Wash.,  November  3.  1967 

It  Is  both  a  privilege  and  an  honor  for  me 
to  be  here  today  to  participate  In  the  launch- 
ing of  the  USS  GRAY  (DE-1054)— a  valu- 
able addition  to  our  nation's  Navy. 

Prom  John  Paul  Jones  and  Stephen  Deca- 
ture  to  the  present,  the  United  States  Navy 
has  a  proud  history.  Several  years  ago  In  an 
edition  of  All  Hands  Magazine  It  was  writ- 
ten that  •Tradition,  valor,  and  victory  are 
the  Navy's  heritage  from  the  past.  "  We 
stand  here  today  In  the  presence  of  this 
heritage  because  the  launching  and  chris- 
tening of  ship  constitute  the  birth  of  that 
ship's  tradition. 

The  proud  name  of  the  ship  launched  here 
today  vividly  reflects  the  Navy's  heritage 
of  valor.  The  438-foot  USS  GRAY  is  named 
for  Sgt.  Ross  Franklin  Gray.  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  who  was  awarded  the  highest 
military  decoration  that  cai.  be  bestowed 
by  our  nation— the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor.  Set.  Gray  was  a  native  of  Bibb  Co  , 
Alabama,  located  in  the  District  I  have  the 
privilege  to  represent  In  the  United  States 
Congress.  The  USS  CRAY'S  sponsor  Is  Sgt. 
Gray's  eldest  sister.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Armel  of  Pin- 
son.  Alabama. 

The  coveted  Medal  of  Honor  was  awarded 
posthumously  to  Sgt  Gray  for  -great  per- 
sonal valor,  daring  tactics,  and  tenacious 
perseverance  In  the  face  of  extreme  peril  ". 
The  place  was  Iwo  Jlma.  that  volcanic  Is- 
land of  only  eight  square  miles  where  4.590 
men  were  icilled  in  a  month-long  campaign 
to  rout  the  Japanese  garrison.  The  time 
was  February.  1945.  Sgt  Gray's  platoon  was 
pinned  down  by  a  barrage  of  Japanese  gre- 
nades. After  surveying  the  area,  the  sers-eant 
discovered  a  strong  network  of  enemy  forti- 
fications protected  by  an  extensive  minefield. 

Under  extremely  heavy  fire,  the  Alabama 
Majine  cleared  a  path  through  the  minefield. 
Then,  he  made  six  or  eight  trips  back  and 
forth  carrying  explosives  which  he  used  to 
destroy  the  Japanese  pxssitlon.  The  enemy  Are 
was  Intense  and.  at  one  point,  a  grenade  ex- 
ploded near  enough  to  blow  off  Sgt.  Gray's 
helmet.  Nevertheless,  he  traveled  unarmed 
in  order  to  more  easily  handle  and  set  off  his 
explosives. 

Still  he  persisted.  Even  aiter  he  had  de- 
stroyed the  enemy  fortifications,  he  did  not 
return  to  his  platoon  until  he  once  again 
entered  the  minefield  to  completely  disarm  It. 

A  count  showed  that  this  brave  Leather- 
neck from  Bibb  Co.,  Alabama,  had  killed  over 
25  Japanese  soldiers  and  destrayed  a  machine 
gun.  a  field  weapwn  and  an  ammunition 
dump. 

Although  Sgt.  Ross  Franklin  Gray  emerged 
unscratched  from  this  ordeal,  he  was  killed 
only  six  days  later  by  an  enemy  shell  on 
Iwo  Jlma.  He  was  pKwthumously  awarded 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor — the 
medal  that  President  Truman  said  he  would 
rather  have  than  be  President. 

Just  as  the  proud  name  of  this  ship  re- 
flects the  merging  of  tradition  and  valor, 
the  long  history  of  the  United  States  Navy 
speaks  of  victory.  Such  victory  includes 
bringing  the  Barbary  pirates  to  terms  as  far 
back  as  the  1800's  and  backing  the  Soviets 
down  as  recently  as  the  October  1962  Cuban 
missile  crisis. 

This,  however.  Is  not  the  early  1880's  nor 
Is  It  1962.  Yet,  the  Importance  of  sea  power 
contlnutes  unabated.  We  cannot  discuss  hot 
war,  cold  war,  limited  war.  or  for  that  matter 


any    threat   to   the  United   States,   without 
discussing  sea  power. 

I  challenge  anyone  to  analyze  the  fall  of 
Carthage  without  discussing  sea  power;  or 
the  history  of  Britain,  Spain  and  Prance.  I 
challenge  anyone  to  discuss  the  defeat  of 
Germany  In  World  War  I,  or  of  Germany  and 
Japan  In  World  War  II,  or  the  Korean  con- 
flict, or  the  1958  Lebanon  crisis,  or  the  1962 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  or  Vietnam  today — with- 
out discussing  sea  power. 

The  question  perhaps  arises  at  this  f)oint: 
since  this  is  true,  why  belabor  the  obvious? 
My  answer  is  that  I  am  not  sure  how  ob- 
\-lous  15  the  Importance  of  a  strong  U.S.  Navy. 
We  live  in  a  technological  age,  and  this  is 
accompanied  by  a  constant  reevaluation  of 
the  role  of  different  weaponry.  Needless  to 
say,  obsolescence  comes  with  bewildering 
rapidity,  and  one  of  the  greatest  dangers 
of  a  technological  age  exists  when  reevalua- 
tion loses  Its  perspective.  With  the  obsoles- 
cence of  weapons  and  equipment  oftentimes 
comes  the  generalization  that  certain  serv- 
ices themselves  are  obsolete,  or  at  least 
should  be  downgraded. 

A  cursory  review  of  United  States  Naval 
history  reveals  this  danger.  With  the  advent 
of  rail  communications  there  were  those  who 
maintained  that  sea  power  had  lost  its  vital- 
ity. With  the  advent  of  the  Blitzkrieg  there 
were  those  who  maintained  that  sea  fXDwer 
had  lost  Its  vitality.  With  the  advent  and 
ascendance  of  air  power  there  were  those  who 
maintained  that  sea  power  had  lost  Its 
vitality. 

But  from  time  Immemorial  the  primary 
task  of  navies  has  been  to  gain  and  maintain 
control  of  the  seas.  Is  is  perfectly  clear  that 
technology  has  made  certain  goals  of  sea 
power  obsolete.  Yet,  the  challenges  of  science 
and  technology  necessitate  more  than  ever 
a  strong  Navy.  Indeed,  the  strategic  Impor- 
tance of  the  Arctic  Ocean  results  from  this 
very  advance  of  science  and  technology. 

Therefore,  It  Is  vital  that  everyone  associ- 
ated with  the  Navy — indeed  all  Americans — 
be  aware  of  the  Importance  and  function  of 
the  United  States  Navy  In  today's  world. 
Such  maxims  as  that  of  Capt.  John  Paul 
Jones'  "Without  a  Navy,  alais  America"  Is  as 
true  today  as  it  ever  was.  But  we  must  go  be- 
yond the  maxims  to  a  definition  of  exactly 
why  the  United  States  Navy  is  so  Important. 

To  answer  this  question,  why  a  strong 
United  States  Navy  Is  so  Important  today, 
may  I  quote  the  following  statement  written 
in  1964  by  Hanson  Baldwin,  military  affairs 
analyst  of  the  New  York  Times: 

"To  the  United  States,  a  continental  island 
in  a  world  of  global  conflict,  control  of  the 
seas  is  vital.  The  arterial  highways  of  alli- 
ance cross  the  world's  oceans.  Cut  them  and 
the  alliance  dies.  Cold  wars  and  brushfire 
confiJcts  lie  across  the  seas,  and  sea  power  in 
all  its  forms — on,  under,  and  above  the  sea — 
Is  the  most  flexible,  the  most  mobile,  and  the 
most  discreet  form  of  llmlted-war  power 
available.  For  the  seas  are  free,  and  the  politi- 
cal and  psychological  limitations  of  land 
bases  are  avoided  by  those  who  can  use  the 
sea. 

"To  the  United  States,  the  ability  to  use 
the  broad  oceans  for  our  own  purposes  and 
to  deny  that  use  to  any  enemy,  the  ability  to 
project  our  power  Inland  from  the  sea,  has 
been  our  greatest  single  strategic  advantage 
in  limited  war  and  in  the  world  struggle 
against  Commvuilsm." 

Mr.  Baldwin  has  referred  to  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  Navy's  role  In  limited  warfare. 
One  of  the  first  missions  of  the  Navy  under 
such  conditions  is  the  hampering  of  the 
enemy  and  the  control  of  arms  traffic  to  pre- 
vent the  escalation  of  a  land  campaign.  For 
example,  during  the  1962  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  naval  power  was  used  to  prevent  an 
additional  Communist  buildup  In  Cuba.  We 
witnessed   at   that   time   nothing  less   than 


what  can  be  called  the  first  full-fiedged  show- 
down between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  In  the  nuclear  age.  It  Is  par- 
ticularly constructive  to  note  that  tlxls  con- 
frontation took  place  on  the  seas,  and  a 
naval  quarantine  was  employed  to  control 
the  nature  and  scope  of  a  Communist  buildup 
of  military  power  In  an  area  that  directly 
affects  the  security  of  our  nation.  Comment- 
ing on  the  Importance  of  sea  pKJwer  during 
the  Cuban  crisis  the  late  President  Kennedy 
said: 

"Events  of  October  1962  Indicate  as  they 
have  all  through  history  that  control  of  the 
seas  means  security,  control  of  the  seas  means 
peace,  control  of  the  seas  can  mean  victory. 
The  United  States  must  control  the  seas  if 
It  Is  to  protect  our  security." 

Another  Important  function  of  the  Navy 
In  a  limited  war  environment  Is  the  use  of 
naval  forces  to  supply,  support,  and  protect 
an  overseas  land  campaign  and  to  deny  the 
enemy  access  to  the  sea  and  land  areas  under 
contention.  This,  of  course,  is  one  of  the 
functions  being  employed  In  Vietnam  today 
by  oiir  naval  forces. 

In  our  battle  to  draw  the  line  against 
Communist  aggression  in  Southeast  Asia, 
United  States  Navy  pilots  are  bombing  eco- 
nomic Infrastructures,  Infiltration  corridors 
and  military  bases  In  North  Vietnam.  Their 
efforts  are  supported  by  naval  shore  bom- 
bardments and,  In  some  Instances,  invasion 
or  landings  of  U.S.  military  personnel. 

U.S.  Marines  this  autumn  broke  the  new 
Communist  offensive  by  their  valiant  stand 
at  Con  Thlen.  Leatherneck  battalions  in  I 
Corps  dally  face  Red  bombardments  and  hold 
off  North  Vietnamese  regulars  poised  to  In- 
filtrate Into  South  Vietnam  through  the  De- 
militarized Zone. 

Navy  Seabee  and  Marine  units  are  engaged 
in  what  we  have  termed  "the  other  war",  the 
unprecedented  effort  to  move  a  nation  for- 
ward economically,  politically  and  socially  in 
the  midst  of  a  war.  While  resisting  Commu- 
nist aggression  on  the  one  hand,  U.S.  naval 
personnel  at  the  same  time  are  helping  an 
embattled  nation  lift  Itself  Into  the  20th 
Century. 

My  only  regret  today  as  we  dedicate  this 
fighting  vessel  named  for  such  a  valiant 
Marine  Is  that  there  are  some  in  this  na- 
tion who  seem  to  be  losing  the  strength  and 
spirit  to  see  the  battle  in  Vietnam  through. 
In  doing  so,  they  are  giving  aid  and  com- 
fort to  Hanoi's  policymakers  because  our  ad- 
versaries are  counting  on  a  war-weary  Amer- 
ica, a  nation  which  no  longer  has  the  pa- 
tience, prudence  and  perseverance  to  stand 
by  their  commitments  and  aid  Southeast 
Asia  nations   maintain   their  Independence. 

This  policy  won  the  war  for  the  Viet  Mlnh 
13  years  ago,  when  defeatism  and  fatigue 
caused  the  French  to  pull  out  of  Indo- 
china after  Dlenblenphu.  In  fact.  Ho  Chi 
Minh's  only  chance  for  victory  lies  not  on  the 
battlefield  but  In  defeating  the  will  and 
resolve  of  his  adversary  at  home. 

To  abandon  the  South  Vietnamese  would 
weaken  and  undermine  many  nations,  and 
lead  the  insatiable  appetites  of  Communist 
aggressors  toward  even  further  aggression. 
If  the  name  of  the  battlefield  were  not  Viet- 
nam, perhaps  it  would  be  Thailand,  or  India, 
or  Venezuela.  Modern  history  should  teach 
us  that  if  we  do  not  live  up  to  our  commit- 
ments and  responsibilities,  we  could  find 
ourselves  fighting  for  freedom  not  In  dis- 
tant lands  but  here  in  our  own  hemisphere. 

I  recall  having  read  the  following  true 
anecdote  in  a  1961  Issue  of  US  Naval  Institute 
Proceedings: 

"A  young  naval  lieutenant  was  command- 
ing his  first  ship  during  recent  NATO  ma- 
neuvers when  he  collided  with  another  ves- 
sel. Although  the  damage  was  slight,  there 
was  considerable  confusion  In  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  fleet.  The  Admiral  commanding 


the  operation  signaled.  'What  do  you  pro- 
pose to  do  now?'  " 

The  lieutenant's  answering  signal  was. 
"Buy  a  small  farm,  sir." 

There  probably  Isn't  a  man  alive  who 
hasn't  at  some  point  dreamed  of  buying  a 
small  farm  somewhere,  far  from  the  direct 
demands  of  today's  civilization.  For  that 
matter,  the  United  States  Itself  oftentimes 
seems  to  yearn  for  what  we  recall  as  the 
placid,  agrarian  days  of  yesterday.  But  the 
United  States  must  continue  to  provide  free- 
dom and  security  for  Its  citizens  within  the 
framework  of  this  dangerous  nuclear  age. 
And  our  Navy,  of  which  the  Marine  Corps 
Is  an  Integral  part,  along  with  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  continues  to  serve  as  the 
guarantor  of  this  freedom  and  our  nation's 
security. 

In  my  opening  remarks  I  quoted  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  from  a  1963  Issue  of  All 
Hands  Magazine:  "Tradition,  valor,  and  vic- 
tory are  the  Navy's  heritage  from  the  pEist." 
The  rest  of  the  quotation  is  as  follows:  "To 
these  may  be  added  dedication,  discipline, 
and  vigilance  as  the  watchwords  of  the  pres- 
ent and  future." 

May  I  say  that  I  am  very  proud  to  have 
served  In  the  US  Navy,  and  I  am  honored 
to  be  present  at  the  launching  of  this  splen- 
did addition  to  our  fleet  which  bears  the 
name  of  that  gallant  Marine— Sgt.  Ross 
Franklin  Gray. 


AMENDMENT  TO  S.  2388  OFFERED 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  [Mr,  Morris] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  equal  justice  for  every  Ameri- 
can is  one  of  the  great  ideals  of  our  so- 
ciety. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  plan  to 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  when  this  body  con- 
.siders  S.  2388  later  this  week.  My  amend- 
ment would  direct  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  foster  and  stimulate  the 
adoption  of  those  legal  services  programs 
which  permit  an  indigent  to  freely 
choose  his  own  attorney  from  those  par- 
ticipating in  the  program.  My  amend- 
ment would  not  make  the  judicare  pro- 
gram mandatory  across  the  entire 
Nation,  but  rather  it  would  encou'-age 
judicare  programs  whenever  the  local 
commuriities  involved  preferred  such  a 
method  in  contrast  to  the  present  OEO 
setup  which  provides  that  a  salaried  gov- 
ernment lawyer  handle  the  Indigent's 
case.  My  amendment  provides  that  the 
fees  of  the  attorneys  would  conform  to 
criteria  based  upon  the  regional  fee 
schedules  prescribed  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Essentially  the  program  I  propose 
would  permit  each  eligible  person  to 
choose  his  own  attorney  from  among 
those  participating  in  the  program.  The 
attorney  would  provide  the  services  re- 
quested and  would  then  be  reimbursed 
from  Federal  funds  provided  by  an  OEO 
grant  according  to  a  prescribed  fee 
schedule.  Although  the  method  of  financ- 
ing Judicare  would  be  different  from  that 
of  the  medicare  program,  the  operation 


of  the  two  programs  would  be  similar. 
They  will  both  be  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  each  eligible  individual  should 
have  the  right  to  services,  whether  medi- 
cal or  legal,  and  to  the  right  of  the  choice 
of  doctor  or  lawyer. 

A  major  reason  why  I  favor  this  ap- 
proach to  the  provision  of  legal  sen-ices 
to  the  poor  is  that  I  feel,  without  ques- 
tion, it  is  more  consistent  with  our  free 
enterprise  system  than  the  alternative 
of  hiring  "government  salaried"  lawyers 
to  serve  one  segment  of  our  population. 
In  our  system  we  believe  that  each  Amer- 
ican should  have  the  right  to  shop  at  any 
store,  to  avaU  himself  of  any  service  and 
not  be  restricted  to  certain  facilities  and 
services  just  because  he  is  poor.  Rich  or 
poor,  each  is  entitled  to  some  freedom  of 
choice. 

I  ix)int  out  that  my  amendment  would 
encourage  judicare  programs  whenever 
the  local  community  preferred  such  a 
system  instead  of  the  type  now  eligible 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  It 
may  be  that  the  existing  program  of 
neighborhood  legal  ser\'ices  Is  more 
suited  to  certain  populations  and  loca- 
tions. In  such  event,  my  amendment 
would  make  no  change.  On  the  other 
hand,  judicare  may  well  be  a  unique  and 
preferable  program  in  small  communi- 
ties and  rural  areas  where  a  fuU-tlme 
attorney  for  the  poor  is  not  needed. 

The  type  of  program  I  support  has 
been  tried  and  found  to  be  successful. 
A  similar  system  has  been  operating  ef- 
fectively in  England  for  the  past  20  years. 
It  has  been  operating  on  a  demonstra- 
tion basis  in  'Wisconsin  and  proved  to  be 
a  workable  successful  program.  I  hope 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  local  option 
should  prevail  in  the  choice  of  legal  serv- 
ices pronded  by  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act. 

Amendment  to  S.  2388  Oftered  by  Mr. 
Morris  of  New  Mexico 

On  page  188,  at  the  end  of  line  18,  Insert 
the  following: 

"In  carrying  out  this  paragraph,  the  Di- 
rector shall  encourage,  foster,  and  stimulate 
the  adoption  of  legal  services  programs  which 
( 1 )  jjermlt  each  user  of  the  p»rogram  to 
choose  his  attorney  from  among  those  par- 
ticipating In  the  program,  and  (2)  provide 
that  the  fees  of  participating  attorneys  will 
conform  to  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Direc- 
tor." 


ONE  AGENCY  ON  SOUND  FINANCIAL 
FOOTING 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Shipley]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
truly  remarkable  programs  carried  on  by 
the  Federal  Government  is  that  operated 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
agency  effectively  provides  supervised 
credit  for  farmers  and  other  riu-al  citi- 
zens whose  opportunities  to  reach  their 
goals  and  achieve  their  aspirations  are 


often  frustrated  by  their  inability  to  ob- 
tain necessary  financing. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  law  clearly 
provides  that  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration may  make  loans  only  to  those 
who  carmot  obtain  credit  from  usual 
commercial  sources,  including  the  Fed- 
eral land  banks.  Therefore,  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  w£is  particularly  interested  to  learn  this 
week  that  the  write-off  rate  on  current 
USDA-FHA  programs  is  a  minlficule 
seventy-nine  one-hundredths  of  I  per- 
cent, and  that  interest  coUectlons  are  13 
times  the  writeoffs.  This  record  clearly 
demonstrates  the  agency's  adherence  to 
sound  principles  of  business  manage- 
ment and  efficient  operation. 

Through  June  30.  1967.  Farmers  Home 
Administration  has  collected  more  than 
$6  billion  in  principal  and  interest  on  $9 
billion  advanced  through  current  pro- 
grams, most  of  which  are  long-term 
farm,  housing,  and  community  facilities 
loans.  Interest  collections  passed  the  $950 
million  mark  during  fiscal  1967  and  are 
fast  approaching  $1  billion. 

In  these  days  of  moimting  Federal  ex- 
penses and  requests  for  tax  Increases.  It 
Is  refreshing  to  know  that  one  agency  is 
on  such  a  sound  financial  footing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  OrviUe  L.  Freeman  smd 
Farmers  Home  Administrator  Howard 
Bertsch  for  their  successful  efforts  to 
make  USDA-FHA  effective  in  its  role  of 
helping  to  revltsJlze  rural  America,  while 
at  the  same  time  maintaining  the  high- 
est standards  of  fiscal  prudence  and 
integrity.       

CONGRESSIONAL  ATTITUDES  ON 
ROLE  PLAYED  BY  THE  PRESS. 
RADIO,  AND  TV  MEDIA  IN  COVER- 
ING CONGRESSIONAL  ACTA^nTES 
AND  NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr,  Huncatk]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  charts,  tables,  and 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
concluded  a  poll  of  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  to  discover  congressional  at- 
titudes on  the  role  played  by  the  press, 
radio,  and  TV  media  In  covering  con- 
gressional activities  and  national  affairs. 

Five  hundred  and  thirty-three  ques- 
tionnaires were  sent  out,  there  being  two 
vacancies  in  the  House.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  replies  were  received  by  the 
stated  deadline,  November  1.  Signatures 
were  not  required  but  24  Members  did 
sign.  Comments  were  Invited  and  22 
Members  availed  themselves  of  this  op- 
portunity. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  time 
and  courtesy  in  making  these  responses, 
which  I  hope  wUl  prove  helpful,  both  to 
the  press  and  to  the  Congress,  in  our 
constant  evaluation  of  our  mutual  re- 
sponsibilities toward  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

I  Insert  the  results  of  the  poU  In  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
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CONGRESSIONAL  QUESTIONNAIRE 
IPIease  Check  1| 


November  6,  1967 


Excellent 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


No  opinion 


1.  In  general,  what  kind  ol  rating  would  you  give  radio  on  its  coverage  ot  national  issues? 7 

2.  In  general,  what  kind  of  rating  would  you  give  TV  on  its  coverage  ol  national  issues? II.......'.'.'."  12 

3   In  general,  wha'  kind  ot  rating  would  you  give  newspapers  on  tneircoverageol  national  issuesjl.lil'"!"!"''"  18 

Highly 
accurate 

4.  Do  you  think  the  television  reports  on  congressional  activities  are  generally 2 

5.  Do  you  think  the  newspaper  reports  on  congressional  activities  are  generally '....'.'.'.'..'.  A 

6.  Do  you  think  radio  reports  on  congressional  activities  are  generally '.'.'.'.'."'.'.'.'.'....'.'.  3 

7.  Do  you  think  that  Huntley  and  Brinkleys  TV  reports  on  congressional  activities  are  tenenity.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.  8 

8.  Do  you  think  Drew  Pearson's  newspaper  reports  on  congressional  activities  are  generally '.  1 

9.  Do  you  think  Paul  Harvey's  radio  reports  on  congressional  activities  are  general^  .  5 


58 

47 
56 


62 
58 

41 


20 
32 
29 


Reasonably       Occasionally         Seldom 
accurate  accurate  accurate 


Rarely 
accurate 


77 
79 
92 
67 
17 
33 


51 
48 
44 
33 
51 
43 


10 
9 

1 
21 
27 
24 


7 
6 
5 
8 
52 
19 


Yes 


No 


No  opinion 


10.  Would  you  favor  a  code  of  ethics  to  be  adopted  for  application  to  all  radio,  TV,  and  newspaper  personnel  accredited  to  House  and  Senate  galleries?. 


91 


43 


11.  If  you  could  only  receive  1  weekly  magazine  to  keep  yourself  accurately  informed  on 
the  activities  ot  Congress,  which  ol  the  following  would  you  prefer  to  receive? 

Time _.. 13 

Newsweek 33 

Life 2 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report I.-lIIIIllIllH"  82 

Congressional  Quarterly '.'.'.'.'.'.l'.'.'..'.  5 

The  National  Observer '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  Z 

(Numerous  others  1  each.) 


12.  Please  list  the  news  columnist  you  read  most  regularly  (regardless  of  your  opinion  of 
reliability  or  the  area  covered). 

Evans  and  Novak 29 

David  Lawrence.. 20 

Drew  Pearson n 

James  Reston J3 

Art  Buchwald 10 

(Several  others  from  William  Buckley  to  Ann  Landers  also  ran.) 


There  were  many  comments  included 
In  the  replies.  Some  samples  follow: 

Four  Members  thought  it  impossible  to 
generall2«  on  newspaper  coverage  since, 
as  one  said,  it  "depends  on  the  news- 
paper— varying  from  rotten  to  excel- 
lent." 

One  thought: 

"Some  control  should  be  put  on  radio,  TV, 
and  newspapyer  editorializing.  Take  for  ex- 
ample. I  ride  to  work  every  morning  and  hear 
Radio  WMAL  have  an  editorial  everyday — 
they  couldn't  have  that  good  a  research  de- 
partment to  know  everything. 

Two  thought  Paul  Harvey  was  reason- 
ably accurate  but  hedged  their  com- 
ments, one  saying  "Accurate  in  substance 
more  often  than  not,  but  hardly  ever 
accurate  in  perspective." 

Comments  on  Drew  Pearson  were  per- 
haps the  most  enthusiastic  and  ranged 
from  one  Member  who  considered  him 
highly  accurate  to  comments  such  as, 
"Only  accidentally  accurate"  and  "A 
paid  purveyor  of  hatchets." 

Tu-o  found  Huntley  and  Brlnkley  TV 
reports  "slanted,"  and  one  stated  "These 
are  performers — not  newsmen,"  while 
another  commented,  "Their  30-minute 
program  often  seems  stretched  for  con- 
tent." and  found  radio  programing 
pathetic. 

Other  samples  Included: 

It  is  my  opinion  that  most  reporters  cover- 
ing Congress  rely  on  prepared  handouts 
rather  than  investigation — and  that  almost 
all  tend  to  use  the  same  one  or  two  Members 
(Members  varying  for  each  reporter i  for  all 
their  news  bits  and  opSnlons.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  they  are  lazy,  pompous,  preju- 
diced, egotists.  •   •   • 

The  press  Is  a  business.  At  times  its  In- 
terests aa  a  business  are  not  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  responsibilities  It  bears  as  a 
free  system  with  Constitutional  privileges 
and  sanctions.  In  other  words,  "freedom  of 
the  press"  Is  not  a  one-way  street. 

There  are  certain  columnists,  such  as  Drew 
Pearson,  who  consistently  distort  the  news. 
While  their  columns  may  bring  public  at- 
tention to  certain  issues  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  focused  so  dramatically,  they 
have  done  much  to  hamper  the  tradition  of 
"privileged  communications"  with  members 


of  their  profession.  Drew  Pearson  has  never 
reported  any  item  accurately  in  which  I  was 
involved,  which  makes  me  doubt  his  veracity 
in  regard  to  other  Members. 

Another  Member  commented  in  depth 
on  the  congressional  questionnaire: 

In  general.  I  think  all  of  the  news  media 
do  a  good  Job  in  covering  the  Congress 
within  the  limits  of  each  medium.  The  news- 
papers over-all  are  the  best  because  they  can 
devote  the  space  to  the  subject  on  a  dally 
basis.  I  say  this  with  respect  to  the  major 
papers— The  New  York  Times.  The  Washing- 
ton Post  and  The  Washington  Star. 

Television  and  radio  news  coverage  are  less 
comprehensive  and  many  of  the  major  news- 
men in  the  electrical  media  acknowledge 
this.  On  certain  subjects,  however,  television 
news  exceeds  the  newspapers.  This  happens 
with  the  so-called  "in  depth"  pieces  the 
three  networks  will  utilize  frequently.  Radio 
news  Is  rarely  more  than  the  headlines  and 
should  not  be  expected  to  be  much  more 
than  that. 

I  would  add  that  the  Intelligent  reader  (if 
he  wishes  to  remain  that  way)  must  read 
and  listen  to  more  than  one  source  for  the 
sake  of  accuracy.  This  presents  a  time  prob- 
lem but  there  is  no  other  solution. 

I  oppose  a  "code  of  ethics"  for  Congres- 
sional reporters  because  I  do  not  think  this 
IS  a  practicable  idea.  In  fact.  I  am  not  even 
siu-e  what  Is  Intended  In  such  a  code.  The 
press  plays  a  more  significant  role  in  our  so- 
ciety than  most  citizens  realize.  Rather  than 
restrictions,  it  needs  to  attract  the  best  pos- 
sible people  to  become  its  practitioners,  a 
problem  gaining  wider  recognition  than 
heretofore. 

Two  other  comments  of  interest  were : 
"News  of  activities  in  Congress  is  too 
sketchy  for  average  Americans  to  realize 
what  is  really  happening,"  and  "I  try  not 
to  be  confused  by  reading  any — never  do 
I  read  an  editorial." 


SOVIET  USE  OF  SPACE 

Mr.  M0NT<30MERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DaddarioI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  pwlnt  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day, November  3,  Secretary  Robert  Mc- 
Namara  revealed  to  the  American  public 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  begun  testing 
in  orbit  the  carrier  of  a  nuclear  weapon, 
posing  a  new  class  of  threat  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States.  Since  Sep- 
tember 1966,  11  flights  have  been  re- 
corded as  reaching  earth  orbit  in  the  So- 
viet pursuit  of  this  system,  and  the  Sec- 
retary estimates  it  could  attain  initial 
operational  capability  in  1968. 

In  the  legal  sense,  the  Soviet  action 
does  not  yet  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
recent  treaty  on  peaceful  use  of  outer 
space.  Like  an  ICBM,  the  payload  has 
been  recovered  in  less  than  one  orbit,  but 
barely  so.  Like  most  other  weapons  tests 
in  peacetime,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  a 
nuclear  weapon  has  been  carried  in  the 
warhead. 

But  to  say  the  least,  the  development 
of  a  new  terror  weapon,  whatever  its 
total  military  effectiveness,  is  a  disap- 
pointment to  all  men  of  good  will  who 
hoped  for  an  easing  of  tensions  between 
the  two  great  space  powers. 

The  Secretary  has  indicated  that  in 
anticipation  of  this  threat,  protective 
steps  have  been  undertaken.  This  under- 
scores the  urgency  of  both  the  very  small 
antisatellite  system  we  now  possess  in  the 
mid-Pacific,  and  the  proposed  antiballis- 
tic  missile  system  which  is  still  only  a 
research  and  development  concept  today. 

So  far,  these  Soviet  weapons  flights 
have  not  passed  over  the  United  States 
because  their  single  fractional  orbit  car- 
ries them  over  the  Pacific,  Argentina,  the 
South  Atlantic,  and  Africa  back  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  In  time  of  war  they  might  come 
from  any  direction,  scooting  so  low  com- 
pared with  an  ICBM  that  our  radars 
would  have  but  limited  warning.  Fortu- 
nately, the  preponderant  logic  is  that 
these  weapons  in  net  balance  are  not  as 
effective  as  the  same  resources  put  into 
the  kind  of  weapons  mix  which  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  al- 
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ready  possess  and  which  would  destroy 
the  main  fabric  of  both  societies  in  an 
all-out  exchange. 

Nonetheless,  the  Russians  must  have 
their  military  reasons  for  creating  this 
new  system,  and  we  cannot  ignore  its 
uncertain  potentials.  Careful  study, 
prompt  study,  will  Indicate  what  meas- 
ures we  should  take  to  adjust  to  this  new 

rPfl-litV 

I  think  it  is  entirely  appropriate  for  me 
to  remind  this  body  that  some  of  us  have 
been  trying  for  years  to  explain  how  our 
involvement  in  the  complex  business  of 
space  technology  has  broad  consequences 
for  American  life  and  American  survival. 
Our  space  efforts  keep  us  successful  on 
the  forefront  of  science,  and  can  bring 
marked  economic  dividends  to  our  daily 
life.  But  also  unspoken  in  many  decisions 
about  space  is  the  key  importance  of  buy- 
ing technological  insurance  against  mili- 
tary surprise.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  can 
be  entirely  happy  about  the  state  of  our 
present  defenses  against  an  orbital 
bombardment  attack.  But  our  situation 
would  be  even  more  bleak  if  we  had  not 
made  the  broad  effort  in  space  tech- 
nology which  has  been  conducted  by  the 
Space  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

In  the  next  year  or  two,  I  predict,  on 
the  basis  of  careful  consideration,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  going  to  imveil  further 
space  capabilities  which  will  not  be  to 
the  advantage  of  the  United  States. 
Those  of  us  who  passed  over  as  inconse- 
quential in  priority  our  space  budget  re- 
quests this  year  will  feel  a  fresh  concern 
as  these  events  unfold. 

This  is  not  a  time  for  panic,  but  it  is  a 
time  for  sober  reflection  on  the  realities 
of  the  technical  revolution  which  is  upon 
the  world,  whether  the  United  States  as- 
sumes a  role  of  leadership  in  this  regard 
or  not.  

OEO  RECORD  SET  STRAIGHT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsen]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  all  of 
the  unfair,  inaccurate,  and  blatantly 
partisan  charges  that  have  been  leveled 
against  Sargent  Shriver  and  OEO  in  the 
past  3  years,  few  if  any  have  been  so 
totally  specious  and  ill  founded  as  the 
charge  that  the  OEO  staff  receives  ex- 
orbitant salaries,  and  is  somehow  in  a 
class  by  Itself  among  Federal  agencies 
as  far  as  salary  is  concerned.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  want  to  take  a  few  mo- 
ments at  this  time  to  try  to  set  the  rec- 
ord straight  on  this  score,  because  the 
OEO  salary  Issue  Is  a  phony  issue  if  I  ever 
heard  of  one. 

Tlie  salaries  and  civil  service  grades  of 
OEO  employees  are  not  set  by  Sargent 
Shriver.  They  are  set  by  some  mysterious 
cable  of  Democratic  politicians  or  bu- 
reaucrats. They  are  established  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  consultation 


with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  same  Federal  laws 
which  govern  salary  levels  In  all  Federal 
departments  and  agencies.  There  Is  noth- 
ing special  about  OEO.  It  has  never  re- 
ceived preferential  treatment  of  any  kind 
in  this  area,  and  there  is  absolutely  no 
reason  to  attack  the  agency  on  the  basis 
of  the  salaries  earned  by  its  employees. 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  look  at  the  facts. 
In  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1968,  2,870  permanent  positions  are  al- 
located to  OEO.  The  average  salary  of 
these   2,870   employees,   including   Sar- 
gent Shriver  and  his  top  staff  in  OEO 
headquarters  and  seven  regional  offices, 
is  at  the  level  of  GS  grade  9.2,  or  about 
$7,957,  and  this  is  down  from  an  average 
pay  level  of  GS  grade  9.5  during  OEO's 
first  year  of  operation,  in  1965.  How  does 
this  compare  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies? Well,  the  average  grade  in  fiscal 
1968  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  11.6; 
for  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  it 
is  11.3;  for  NASA  it  is  10.4;  for  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  it  is  10.2;   for  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  it 
is  10;  and  for  the  NLRB,  it  is  9.5 — all  in 
excess  of  the  OEO  average,  and  these  are 
only  some  of  the  Washington  agencies 
whose  employees,  on  the  average,  make 
more  money  than  do  the  employees  of 

OEO. 

Some  critics  have  alleged  that  OEO 
has  an  unduly  large  number  of  "super- 
grades,"  or  positions  at  the  level  of  GS- 
16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18.  In  light  of  the 
facts,  such  a  charge  is  ludicrous.  Of  the 
2  870  OEO  positions  allocated  in  the 
President's  fiscal  1968  budget,  there  are 
24  GS-16's,  16  GS-17's,  and  13  GS-lB's. 
In  addition,  there  are  seven  special  po- 
sitions, six  of  which  are  provided  for  in 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  with 
compensation  in  excess  of  the  GS-18 
level.  These  seven  positions  are  filled  by 
Mr  Shriver;  his  deputy.  Mr.  Harding; 
the  Directors  of  CAP,  Job  Corps,  and 
VISTA;  the  Assistant  Director  for  the 
elderly.  Miss  Genevieve  Blatt;  and  the 
Assistant  Director  for  research,  plans, 
programs,  and  evaluation.  Dr.  Robert 
Levine.  In  all.  these  "supergrade"  and 
special  positions  account  for  60  out  of 
the  2,870  OEO  positions,  or  about  2.1 
percent  of  the  total.  In  other  words,  for 
each  one  of  these  OEO  positions  at  grade 
GS-16  or  higher,  there  are  47  positions 
at  grade  GS-15  or  lower. 

Again,  the  comparison  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  is  instructive.  In  contrast 
with  the  OEO  ratio  of  1  to  47.  the  ratio 
at  NASA  is  about  1  to  43;  at  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  it  is  about  1  to 
40;  at  the  NLRB.  it  is  1  to  17.4;  at  the 
ICC,  it  is  1  to  16.2:  at  the  CAB,  it  is  1 
to  15.8:  at  OEP.  it  is  1  to  13.4;  and  at 
the  Budget  Bureau,  it  is  1  to  8.9.  Perhaps 
the  most  useful  comparison.  Mr.  Speaker, 
can  be  made  with  the  Peace  Corps, 
which,  like  OEO.  was  organized  and  es- 
tablished under  Sargent  Shriver,  and 
which  is  generally  considered  to  be  a 
model  of  administrative  excellence.  The 
ratio  at  the  Peace  Corps  is  1  to  15.5; 
with  1.200  fewer  employees  than  OEO. 
the  Peace  Corps  has  48  more  positions 
at  the  "supergrade"  level— Foreign  Serv- 
ice Reserve  Officer,  classes  1  and  2 — or 
above    than    OEO.    And   never,    to   my 


knowledge,  has  a  question  been  raised 
about  the  appropriateness  of  such  po- 
sitions at  the  Peace  Corps— so  why  Is  It 
that  there  should  be  an  issue  with  re- 
spect to  OEO.  the  top-level  headquarters 
of  the  war  on  poverty  ? 

Those  who  seek  to  make  political  capi- 
tal by  assailing  OEO  are  fond  of  trying 
to  put  OEO  in  a  bad  light  by  the  most 
specious  and  irrelevant  salary  compari- 
sons The  classic  example  is  the  charge 
that  there  are  25  OEO  employees  with 
salaries  in  excess  of  the  base  pay  of  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland,  the  commander  of 
our  troops  in  Vietnam.  The  very  clever 
hitch  is  the  use  of  the  words  "base  pay. 
which  is  only  part  of  miUtary  compensa- 
tion, instead  of  simply  "pay,"  or  "salary. 
By  using  this  cute  phraseology,  the  idea 
gets  across  to  receptive  minds— such  as 
that  of  Henry  J.  Taylor,  the  eminent 
18th-century  columnists— that  25   OEO 
officials  make  more  than  General  West- 
moreland does.  As  has  been  repeatedly 
pointed  out  by  OEO  spokesmen,  no  one 
at  OEO,  including  Sargent  Shriver,  is 
paid  as  much  as  General  Westmoreland, 
who  earns  in  excess  of  $30,000  per  year. 
Besides    making    more    than    Sargent 
Shriver.  about  one-third  of  the  general  s 
total  compensation  is  tax  free,  and  he 
enjoys  free  medical  care  for  himself  and 
his  'familv.    more    generous   retirement 
benefits  than  civil  servants,  and  com- 
missary  and  PX  privileges.  No   one  at 
OEO  enjoys  such  advantages.  So  there  is 
simplv  no  excuse  for  any  Member  of  this 
body  who  has  the  slightest  regard  for 
truth  to  invoke  General  Westmoreland's 
hallowed  name  in  derogation  of  OEO 
emplovees.  Not  even  the  Director  of  the 
war  on  poverty  is  so  audacious  as  to  earn 
as  much  as  the  general,  and  we  can  put 
this  question  to  rest  once  and  for  all.  Ol 
course,  if  there  is  any  Member  of  this 
bodv  who  feels  that  the  general  is  not 
getting  paid  enough,  he  is  perfectly  free 
to  introduce  legislation  to  correct  the 
situation. 

In  anv  event,  only  the  cynics  and 
hypocrites  will  continue  to  affect  shock 
that  the  general's  base  pay  should  not  be 
more  than  the  total  pay  of  all  OEO  offi- 
cials. A  rough  check  of  the  President's 
budget  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture reveals  at  least  78  positions  com- 
pensated in  excess  of  General  Westmore- 
lands  base  pay.  and  I  am  sure  that 
similar  checks  on  the  budgets  of  other 
agencies  often  favored  by  OEO's  detrac- 
tors would  show  equally  shocking  results. 
So  let  us  leave  General  Westmoreland 
and  his  salary  out  of  the  debate  on  the 
pending  bill,  because  nothing  could  be 
less  relevant  to  the  business  at  hand. 

Another  comparison  OEO's  enemies  are 
fond  of  drawing  is  between  OEO  and  the 
Office  of  Education.  It  is  breathlessly  re- 
vealed that  the  Office  of  Education  has 
more  employees  but  fewer  supergrades 
and  a  lower  average  salary  level  than 
OEO,  and  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that 
a  scandal  has  been  uncovered.  In  fact, 
the  same  sort  of  ostensibly  damaging 
comparison  could  be  drawn  between  OEO 
and  any  number  of  Federal  agencies,  for 
the  simple  fact  that  different  agencies 
do  different  jobs  and  have  different  re- 
sponsibilities and  functions,  and  the 
structure     appropriate     to     any    given 
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agency  Is  dependent  upon  the  job  it  Is 
supposed  to  do.  There  Is  no  standard 
staffing  pattern  for  Federal  agencies.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  therefore  has  a 
much  higher  ratio  of  highly  paid  staff 
to  total  staff  than  OEO,  while  the  Office 
of  Education  has  a  lower  ratio.  Of  the 
Bureau's  546  permanent  staff  positions 
In  this  fiscal  year,  171  are  at  GS-15  and 
above:  This  is  a  ratio  of  1  to  3.2.  At  OEO. 
215  of  2.870  positions  are  at  GS-15  or 
above,  for  a  ratio  of  1  to  13.3,  while  at  the 
Office  of  Education  194  of  3,256  positions 
are  at  OS-15  or  above,  for  a  ratio  of  1 
to  16.7.  This  is  because  the  three  agen- 
cies have  different  jobs  to  do.  The  Office 
of  Education,  for  instance,  depends  upon 
State  and  local  education  agencies  to 
actually  operate  and  administer  the  pro- 
gi-ams  it  funds,  while  OEO  is  responsible 
for  national  administration  of  CAP.  Job 
Corps,  and  VISTA,  as  well  as  for  overall 
coordination  and  planning  of  the  war  on 
poverty.  So  there  is  nothing  magical 
about  any  staff  ratio  at  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, and  if  OEO  has  a  higher  ratio 
than  the  Office  of  Education,  so  does 
the  Office  of  Education  have  a  much 
higher  ratio  than  dozens  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  bureaus.  At  the  FBI, 
for  Instance,  there  were  4,643  GS-3's  and 
aS-4's  alone  In  fiscal  1967,  about  twice 
the  number  of  OEO's  total  staff  last  year. 
It  is  thus  totally  irrelevant  to  single  out 
OEO  for  comparison  with  agencies  which 
have  completely  different  responsibilities 
and  functions.  Chairman  Macy  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  has,  on  several 
occasions,  specifically  rejected  the  use  of 
such  comparisons,  and  of  any  arbitrary 
ratio  or  formula  as  a  method  of  deter- 
mining the  number  of  positions  at  any 
grade  appropriate  to  any  Federal  agency. 

Based  on  the  President's  budget  for  fis- 
cal 1968.  only  2.33  percent  of  the  funds 
requested  to  continue  the  war  on  poverty 
would  go  for  salaries  of  all  OEO  em- 
ployees— a  figure  which  few.  If  any,  other 
Federal  agencies  can  beat.  If  funds  al- 
located by  OEO  to  other  agencies  are  in- 
cluded, the  figure  becomes  3.8  percent. 
Of  every  $100  obligated  by  OEO  In  fiscal 
1967,  only  $2.57  went  for  personnel  com- 
pensation and  benefits  to  OEO  em- 
ployees; if  the  total  war  on  poverty  budg- 
et for  fiscal  1967  is  used  and  programs 
of  OEO's  delegate  agencies  are  Included, 
for  every  $100  obligated,  $4.21  went  for 
personnel  compensation  and  benefits. 
This  is  an  entirely  reasonable  and  mod- 
est ratio  of  personnel  costs  to  total  pro- 
gram costs,  and  compares  favorably  with 
most  other  Federal  agencies  with  slmllsu- 
top-level  responsibilities.  For  Instance, 
4.15  percent  of  HEW  funds  are  allocated 
to  salaries  and  personnel  benefits,  and  at 
labor,  the  figure  is  7.5  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  curious  irony 
In  the  argument  of  those  who  on  the  one 
hand  criticize  OEO  administration,  and 
on  the  other  hand  seek  to  make  it  even 
more  difficult  than  it  already  Is  for  OEO 
to  attract  and  retain  the  top-quality  per- 
sonnel so  desperately  needed  to  carry  out 
the  immense  responsibilities  borne  by 
this  gallant  little  agency.  The  notion  that 
OEO  can  be  Improved  by  lowering  the 
caliber  of  Its  staff  Is  a  strange  one,  to 
say  the  least,  but  the  conclusion  Is  ines- 
capable that  to  deprive  OEO  of  the  staff 


structure  which  it  needs  to  do  its  job — 
and  which  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
the  Budget  Bureau,  and  responsible  con- 
gressional committees  know  it  needs  to 
do  its  job — will  inexorably  lead  to  a  far 
less  competent,  less  effective,  and  less 
dedicated  group  of  OEO  employees. 

Of  course,  that  is  precisely  what  certain 
people  would  like  to  see  happen,  and  so 
I  do  not  hestiate  to  categorize  amend- 
ments directed  against  OEO  staff  salaries 
as  in  fact  being  deliberate  attempts  to 
cripple  or  kill  OEO  itself.  To  knowingly 
deprive  a  top-level  agency  like  OEO  of 
the  caliber  of  staff  It  needs  is  more  than 
being  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish — 
especially  in  light  of  the  meager  "sav- 
ings" involved.  Last  year's  amendment  to 
limit  OEO  to  one  "supergrade"  per  100 
employees,  for  instance,  would  have 
saved  the  Government  about  $56,000,  at 
the  cost  of  about  half  of  OEO's  top  staff. 
Such  a  move  can  only  be  motivated  by 
the  desire  to  undermine  OEO  itself,  and 
indeed  to  emasculate  the  war  on  poverty. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  final  confirmation 
of  my  views  on  this  subject.  I  would  like 
to  offer  for  insertion  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  very  excellent  letter,  from 
Civil  Service  Commission  Chairman 
John  'W.  Macy.  Jr.,  to  Senator  Joseph  S. 
Clark,  which  was  written  13  months  ago 
when  House  and  Senate  conferees  were 
considering  a  final  poverty  bill.  Chair- 
man Macy  discussed  the  so-called  Ash- 
brook  amendment  in  last  year's  House- 
passed  bill,  and  successfully  urged  the 
conferees  to  omit  such  a  provision  from 
the  conference  bill.  Chairman  Macy's  let- 
ter follows : 

October  7,  1966. 
Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clark. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Clark:  In  the  course  of  the 
conference  discussion  on  the  Elconomlc  Op- 
portunity Act  Amendments  of  1966,  consid- 
eration will  undoubtedly  be  given  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  so-called  Ashbrook  amendment 
added  to  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  September  30.  This  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  OfBc«  of  Ek»nomic  Opportu- 
nity and  Its  field  offlcea  shall  not  have  more 
than  one  p>osltlon  In  the  Classification  Act 
grades  of  GS-16,  17  and  18  for  every  100  em- 
ployees on  Its  rolls. 

It  may  be  of  assistance  to  you  and  the 
other  conferees  to  have  background  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  concerning  the  al- 
location and  distribution  of  positions  In  these 
grades  at  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
I  am  forwarding  a  similar  letter  to  Cbalnnan 
Powell. 

Unless  a  8p>eclflc  exception  Is  provided  In 
Title  V  of  the  United  States  Code,  any  posi- 
tion placed  In  grades  OS- 16.  17  and  18  of  the 
general  schedule  in  an  executive  agency  of 
the  Government  must  be  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  three  Civil  Service  Commission- 
ers. Such  approval  action  was  taken  by  the 
Commission  In  the  allocation  of  positions 
to  these  grade  levels  In  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  In  every  Instance  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commissioners  themselves  reviewed  the 
recommendations  for  placement  of  these 
[xwltlons  In  one  of  the  top  three  grades  of  the 
general  schedule  Not  every  one  so  recom- 
mended was  allocated  to  one  of  these  three 
grades.  The  ones  which  the  Commissioners 
did  place  In  these  grade  levels  were  believed 
to  be  thoroughly  Justified  on  the  basis  of 
sound  classification  principles  and  In  com- 
parison with  other  similar  type  positions 
placed  in  those  grade  levels  In  other  agencies 
of  Government. 


In  addition,  the  Commission  carefully 
checked  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  be- 
fore taking  approval  action  to  make  sure 
that  the  proposed  organizational  structure  In 
which  the  positions  were  being  established 
followed  sound  organizational  principle  and 
they  were  required  to  carry  out  the  agency's 
Important  mission.  The  Commission  received 
Budget  Bureau  assurance  that  the  organiza- 
tional structure  was  sound  and  that  the  posi- 
tions proposed  were  required  to  staff  the 
leadership  posts  In  that  organization. 

The  Commission's  position  has  always  been 
that  In  the  allocating  of  top  level  positions, 
there  Is  no  validity  to  considerations  of  ratio 
of  numbers  of  top  positions  to  total  employee 
population  within  an  agency.  A  new  organiza- 
tion needs  a  higher  ratio  when  It  Is  in  initial 
stages  of  development.  This  ratio  will  go 
down  as  the  new  agency  grows. 

A  central  staff  agency  with  top  professional 
personnel  will  need  a  higher  proportion  of 
top  positions  than  an  operating  agency  with 
a  large  volume  of  day-to-day  work  opera- 
tions and  a  large  number  of  clerical  or  semi- 
skilled employees. 

The  large  departments  will  have  a  rela- 
tively low  proportion  of  top  positions  to  em- 
ployee population  even  though  they  may 
have  the  largest  number  of  top  Jobs.  Con- 
versely, the  smaller  agencies  will  have  much 
higher  ratios  since  their  total  employee  popu- 
lations are  smaller,  since  they  have  the  same 
need  for  top  professional  and  managerial 
staff  and  since  their  missions  usually  require 
a  larger  proportion  of  professional  type  per- 
sonnel. 

It  follows  that  the  agencies  In  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  would  fall  Into 
the  latter  category.  For  example,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning, the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology, 
and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  are 
all  agencies  that  are  concerned  with  plan- 
ning, directing,  coordinating,  and  integrating 
the  work  done  by  many  other  agencies  of 
Government  or.  In  some  Instances,  by  parts 
of  the  private  sector  outside  of  Government. 
Their  work  Is  much  less  operational  than 
most  of  the  other  agencies  of  Government. 
Their  ratios  of  top  general  schedule  positions 
to  the  total  number  of  employees  will  be 
much  higher  than  In  the  larger  Government 
departments. 

The  Commission  has  consistently  held  that 
the  top  level  positions  In  these  agencies,  as 
In  all  other  executive  branch  agencies,  should 
be  based  on  the  worth  of  each  Individual 
position  and  not  an  arbitrary  numbers  unre- 
lated to  the  specific  positions  In  a  needed 
organizational  structure. 

There  would  be  a  serious  Impact  on  vital 
work  done  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity If  the  Congress  finally  places  a  ratio  on 
the  number  of  positions  In  the  top  three 
grade  levels  In  relationship  to  the  total 
number  of  employees.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission has  allocated  to  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  52  of  the  relatively  scarce 
spaces  available  for  distribution  to  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  As  of  July  31.  there  were 
approximately  2.900  employees  In  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  If  the  Ashbrook 
amendment  were  adopted.  It  would  mean 
that  the  agency  would  have  to  manage  Its 
programs  with  only  29  positions  In  the  top 
three  grades.  This  drastic  reduction  would 
certainly  have  a  severe  detrimental  Impact  on 
the  agency's  capability  to  meet  Its  statutory 
obligations. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  urges  that 
the  conferees  thoroughly  assess  the  Impact 
of  this  restriction  and  consider  the  elimina- 
tion of  such  an  arbitrary  restraint  on  the 
ability  of  the  agency  to  do  Its  Job.  The  Com- 
mission can  assure  the  Congress  that  It  will 
continue  to  review  with  great  care  every 
position  recommended  for  allocation  to  the 
top  three  grades. 

The  Commission  will  review  pterlodlcally 
the  grade  structure  In  the  Office  of  Bconomlc 
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Opportunity  to  assure  Itself  that  the  posi- 
tions already  allocated  to  that  agency  are 
needed  and  are  operating  at  the  levels  con- 
templated when  they  were  originally  placed 
in  their  present  grades.  The  Commission  will 
also  continue  Its  close  scrutiny  of  the  persons 
proposed  for  appointment  to  these  positions 
glnce  the  law  also  requires  that  we  approve 
the  qualifications  of  persons  placed  In  these 
grades. 

Please  let  me  know  If  there  Is  any  further 
Information  which  I  can  provide  you  to  assist 
In  your  consideration  of  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Mact,  Jr., 
]  Chairman. 


THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT'S  DE- 
CISION TO  SELL  SUPERSONIC  JET 
WARPLANES  TO  LATIN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  'Wisconsin 
[Mr.  ReussI  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  month  ago 
the  press  reported  that  the  State  De- 
partment, contrsuT  to  what  had  been 
our  understanding,  proposed  to  approve 
the  sale  of  the  American  supersonic  jet 
F-5  warplanes  to  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. Peru,  Brazil,  Chile,  the  Argentine, 
and  other  countries  were  mentioned  as 
possible  recipients. 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  and  I  were 
disturbed.  These  planes  are  relevant 
neither  for  antlguerrilla  warfare,  nor 
for  continental  air  defense.  Their  sole 
effect  appears  to  be  to  enhance  the 
prestige  of  the  Latin  American  military, 
to  generate  an  arms  race,  and  to  sub- 
tract valuable  resources,  particularly 
foreign  exchange,  from  the  vitally  neces- 
sary economic  development  of  these 
countries.  All  of  the  countries  concerned 
have  grievous  problems  of  economic  de- 
velopment and  are  close  to  the  limit  of 
their  foreign  exchange  resources. 

The  case  against  the  State  Depart- 
ment's position  is  well  put  in  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch : 
Back  in  the  Arms  Trade 

The  State  Department  Is  being  somewhat 
coy  about  whether  It  has  changed  policy  in 
allowing  sales  of  supersonic  Jet  warplanes  to 
Latin  America.  Whether  the  policy  has  been 
changed  or  not.  It  seems  wrong. 

For  at  least  a  year  the  United  States  has 
appeared  to  resist  Latin  American  efforts 
to  buy  such  "sophisticated"  weap>ons,  be- 
cause such  military  expenditures  could  better 
be  used  lor  domestic  development.  However, 
In  recent  weeks  Peru  and  Brazil  have  been 
talking  with  the  French  firm  of  Marcel  Das- 
sault about  buying  Mirage  flghter-twmbers. 
The  State  Department's  brief  announcement 
that  American  Northrop  F-5  Jet  fighters 
would  be  made  available  amounts  to  saying 
that  the  United  States  might  as  well  get  the 
business  as  the  French. 

Washington  officials  content  that,  actually, 
the  arms  sales  policy  has  not  been  changed, 
and  that  the  only  reason  the  Latin  republics 
could  not  buy  F-5s  until  now  was  that  they 
were  not  ready  for  delivery.  Does  It  matter? 
TTie  arguments  against  United  States  In- 
volvement In  a  Latin  arms  race  are  as  sound 
now  as  In  the  past,  and  provide  no  excuse 
for  spurring  that  race  Just  because  the 
French  did. 

Supersonic  planes  and  other  advanced 
equipment  are  totally  irrelevant  In  Latin 
America.  Peru  wants  them  In  fear  of  Chile 
and  Chile  wants  them  out  of  suspicion  of 
Argentina  and  the  Argentine  and  Brazilian 


governments  want  them  for  no  apparent 
reason,  unless  It  Is  to  hold  their  unjpopular 
clamps  on  their  peoples.  But  all  of  these  na- 
tions depend  ultimately  on  United  States 
protection  against  outside  aggression  and  for 
that  purpose  a  few  Jet  fighters  would  do  them 
no  good. 

To  the  contrary,  such  arms  purchases 
would  be  a  distinct  disservice  to  countries 
struggling  with  regressive  economies  and 
backward  social  conditions.  As  with  other 
underdeveloped  nations,  they  need  dollars  for 
more  Important  purposes  than  gliding  creak- 
ing military  machines. 

In  offering  to  add  to  Latin  armaments,  the 
United  States  Is  doing  its  neighbors  no  serv- 
ice and  its  own  diplomatic  pretensions  of 
peaceful  goals  no  good.  What  Is  the  purpose? 
No  doubt  It  will  be  argued  that  It  Is  better 
for  Latins  to  fly  American  warplanes  than 
French,  but  why?  Since  World  War  n  this 
country  has  helped  to  arm  both  sides  In  the 
Middle  East,  both  sides  In  the  Pakistan-India 
dispute  and  both  sides  In  the  Greek-Turkish 
argument  over  Cyprus,  as  well  as  practically 
any  side  anywhere  that  met  the  solitary  con- 
sideration of  being  antl-Communlst. 

In  17  years  we  have  sent  abroad,  In  gifts 
and  sales,  more  than  37  billion  dollars  In 
armaments — Including  more  than  20,000 
tanks  and  10,000  planes.  But  where  on  earth 
has  this  arsenal  diplomacy  won  America  any 
lasting  friends,  or  political  Influence,  or  mili- 
tary power?  And  where  has  It  help)ed  to  pro- 
mote freedom  and  democracy? 

With  negative  answers  preponderant,  the 
Pentagon  turned  a  year  or  so  ago  to  the 
argument  that  the  United  States  needed 
arms  trading  because  of  Its  balance  of  pay- 
ments deflclt.  In  truth,  this  Is  big  business 
for  what  President  Elsenhower  once  termed 
the  military-Industrial  complex.  Since  1961 
arms  exports  abroad  have  averaged  about  two 
billion  dollars  a  year.  That  Is  close  to  half 
the  value  of  all  exports  of  manufactured 
goods. 

The  defense  complex  may  profit  from  this 
but  the  nation  does  not.  The  profit  in  balance 
of  payments  Is  not  worth  the  ultimate  cost 
of  cynical  diplomacy — of  preaching  peace 
while  contributing  to  arms  races,  of  advo- 
cating International  development  while 
burdening  It  with  guns,  of  blaming  others 
for  being  merchants  of  death  while  taking 
second  place  to  no  one  In  that  respect. 

Let  France,  or  the  Soviet  Union,  or  some- 
body else  foul  up  the  small  nations  with 
their  military  hardware.  That  is  no  excuse  lor 
the  United  States.  Its  security  Is  not  affected 
by  restraint,  and  Its  prestige  and  principles 
are  contaminated  by  the  arms  trade. 

Thus,  we  wrote  on  October  25,  1967,  to 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  asking 
that  the  State  Department  reconsider 
its  apparent  decision  to  sell  F-5's.  Par- 
ticularly, we  pointed  out  that  this  deci- 
sion seriously  compromised  our  foreign 
aid  program:  that  inevitably  U.S.  foreign 
aid  would  be  used  to  repair  the  holes  in 
the  foreign  exchange  position  of  these 
countries  left  by  the  U.S.  moral  approval 
of  their  impro\1dent  expenditures  on  un- 
necessary warplanes;  and  that  this  com- 
pelled us  to  reevaluate  our  support  of 
foreign  aid  programs. 

I  have  today  received  the  reply  of  Sec- 
retar>'   of  State   Rusk  to   our  letter  of 

October  25: 

November  4.  1967. 

Dear  Mr.  Retjss:  I  am  writing  in  reply 
to  the  letter  which  you  and  a  number  of 
your  colleigues  sent  to  me  on  October  25 
about  the  sale  of  U.S.  military  aircraft  to  de- 
veloping countries,  particularly  those  In 
Latin  America.  I  understand  that  Under 
Secretary  Katzenbach  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Oliver  have  discussed  this  matter  with 
you  and  reviewed  the  reasons  for  our  de- 
cision to  authorize  discussions  on  the  sale 


of   F-5   aircraft   to   certain   Latin   American 
countries. 

I  want  to  make  clear  how  strongly  I  share 
your  concern  that  we  do  not  encourage  de- 
veloping countries  to  use  their  resources  lor 
the  purchase  of  unnecessary  mlUtary  equip- 
ment. We  pressed  strongly,  prior  to  the  Sum- 
mit Meeting  In  April  1967,  to  encourage  an 
agreement  among  the  Latin  American  na- 
tions to  forgo  permanently  certain  types  of 
heavy  military  equipment  and  to  postpone 
the  acquisition  of  advanced  aircraft  until 
1970.  We  were  unable  to  secure  a  compre- 
hensive agreement  because  no  Latin  Ameri- 
can country  was  willing  to  assume  the  Initia- 
tive at  that  time.  However.  Brazil  did  intro- 
duce the  "unnecessary  military  expenditures' ' 
paragraph  In  the  Declaration  of  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  Americas 

We  have  had  even  less  success  persuading 
European  governments  to  forgo  the  sale  of 
unnecessary  military  equipment  to  Latin 
American  countries  The  attitude  of  the  Eu- 
ropean governments  Is  public  knowledge; 
they  have  resisted,  even  resented,  our  efforts 
to  ilmlt  sales  of  military  equipment.  They 
do  not  see  the  sales  of  arms  as  a  moral  Issue 
but  as  a  commercial  effort  to  Improve  their 
export  earnings. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  understand — 
even  If  we  do  not  fully  share — the  very 
strongly  felt  and  not  unreasonable  concern 
of  Latin  American  governments  that  their 
mlUtary  forces  have  access  to  advanced  mili- 
tary technology  In  order  to  modernize  and 
replace  worn-out  or  obsolescent  equipment. 
This  applies  particularly  to  their  desire  for 
limited  replacement  of  tactical  aircraft  as 
these  aircraft  become  technologically  ob- 
solescent and  beyond  reasonable  repair. 
Comparative  statistics  show  that  the  Latin 
American  countries  have  not  In  fact  moder- 
nized at  the  rate  and  pace  common  In  other 
parts  of  the  world.  But  It  Is  a  fact  of  Ufe 
that  these  countries  believe  they  should  par- 
ticipate in  some  reasonable  way  adapted  to 
Latin  American  conditions.  In  the  progress 
of  a  technology  which  has  both  military  and. 
actually  or  potentially,  cU-lUan  use;  and  that 
they  consider  their  Armed  Forces  a  vital  ex- 
pression of  their  nationhood  and  sovereignty. 
We  cannot  reasonably  ask  these  countries  to 
deny  themselves  all  access  to  advanced  mili- 
tary equipment,  and  it  would  be  Impossible 
for  us  to  prevent  them  from  acquiring  this 
equipment  In  view  of  the  attitude  of  Euro- 
I>ean  governments. 

Our  ability  to  exercise  Influence  In.  and 
cooperate  with,  Latin  .\merlca  In  the  direc- 
tion of  reduced  arms  expenditures  depends 
essentially  on  the  good  will  we  enjoy  in  these 
countries'  and  on  our  willingness  to  take  an 
understanding  and  flexible  attitude  towards 
what  they  consider  as  minimal  but  essential 
defense  needs.  If  we  try  to  dictate  military 
programs  without  regard  to  national  sen- 
sitivities and  outlooks,  we  will  lose  our  good 
will  while  falling  to  prevent  the  acqulslOon 
of  arms.  And  going  beyond  this  Immediate 
Issue,  an  overly  rigid  posture  in  this  highly 
sensitive  area '  would  affect  adversely  our 
working  relationships  with  these  govern- 
ments in  other  areas  as  well  and  thereby  re- 
duce our  ability  to  encourage  social  and  eco- 
nomic progress  under  the  Alliance. 

You  may  be  interested  in  just  how  Latin 
American  air  forces  have  evolved  since  World 
War  II  under  the  Influence  of  U.S.  (and  Eu- 
ropean i  policy.  In  the  late  1940'8,  these  air 
forces  acquired  mainly  lend-lease  \^Jorld  War 
11  aircraft  such  as  the  P-47.  P-5Vand  P-4U. 
By  the  1950s  this  equipment  had  worn  out: 
Latin  American  countries  began  to  acquire 
surplus  fighter  aircraft,  by  no*^  Jet.  first  in 
Europe  and  then  In  the  Unlted^tates,  at 
relatively  low  cost.  Replacement  of  these 
aircraft. "in  ttirn,  became  necessary  In  the 
late  19508;  the  early  jet  models  were  re- 
placed with  more  modem  jets  from  both 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  These  planes 
are  now  also  wearing  out  after  ten  years  of 
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use.  We  have  suggested  Interim  solutions, 
such  as  the  sale  of  A-4B  aircraft  to  Argen- 
tina, but  several  Latin  American  countries 
have  Insisted  that  by  the  end  of  the  1960s 
they  want  to  move  to  a  more  advanced  air- 
craft that  can  be  maintained  for  at  least  ten 
years. 

The  P-5  was  developed  under  the  military 
assistance  program  and  Is  a  technically 
simple,  low-cost  but  modern  aircraft.  It  Is 
the  only  practical  alternative  to  far  more  ad- 
vanced and  coetly  aircraft,  such  as  later 
models  in  the  A-4  series,  the  U.S.  Century 
series,  the  British  Lightning  or  the  French 
Mirage.  In  other  words,  the  F-5  while  in- 
corporating the  advanced  technology  which 
these  governments  seek  is  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  developing  countries;  there  Is  a 
sharp  step-up  In  cost  and  complexity  In 
going  from  the  F-5  to  these  other  aircraft. 

Accordingly,  when  concern  mounted  In 
Latin  America  about  replacement  of  aging 
equipment,  we  told  the  Latin  American  na- 
tions In  1965  that  we  would  be  prepared 
to  see  limited  deliveries  of  P-5s  In  1969  1970. 
Our  recent  decision  to  authorize  discussions 
between  the  U.S.  manufacturer  and  the  Latin 
American  Governments  meets  this  time 
frame  because  a  20-month  lead  time 
Is  required  on  the  average  from  the  start  of 
such  discussions  to  actual  deliveries. 

In  view  of  our  reluctance  to  make  avail- 
able more  advanced  equipment  and  our 
persistent  efforts  to  persuade  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican governments  to  go  slow  In  acquiring 
them,  I  can  understand  that  you  considered 
our  announcement  as  reflecting  a  change  In 
policy.  In  fact  It  Is  not.  In  the  months  past 
we  have  pushed  our  policy  of  restraint 
harder  than  ever  before.  Over  the  years  It  has 
helped  In  promoting  a  50  per  cent  reduction 
In  Latin  American  military  budgets.  In  the 
months  to  come  we  plan  to  continue  to  use 
our  Influence  In  favor  of  restraint  wherever 
we  can. 

One  factor  In  maintaining  restraint  Is  our 
decision  to  Insist  on  strictly  commercial  sales 
arrangements  between  the  U.S,  manufacturer 
and  the  Latin  American  governments.  It 
will  be  up  to  these  governments  to  weigh 
the  priority  of  these  aircraft  relative  to  other 
pressing  demands  upon  their  budgets.  The 
United  States  Government  will  authorize 
the  sales  but  It  will  not  support  them  with 
credits. 

Another  Important  fact  to  remember  Is 
that  the  P-5s  to  be  sold  will  replace  existing 
aircraft.  Thus,  our  decision  will  not  result 
In  an  enlargement  of  Latin  American  air 
forces  In  fact,  the  number  of  fighter  squad- 
rons operating  In  Latin  America  ha.5  declined 
since  1961  by  30  percent. 

Taking  all  these  factors  Into  considera- 
tion, It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  sale  of 
P-5s  is  not  only  consistent  with  the  Punta 
del  Esta  Declaration  but  In  f.ict  essential 
to  our  ability  to  press  for  Its  implementation. 
In  reaching  our  decision  we  are  fully  cog- 
nizant of  the  objective  of  an  arms  limitation 
agreement  in  Latin  America,  such  as  was 
called  for  by  President  Prel  on  October  31, 
1967.  We  believe  that  our  refusal  to  make 
P-5s  available  would  almost  eliminate  the 
chance  for  such  an  agreement  in  the  foresee- 
able future  because  it  would  ensure  that 
Latin  American  countries  would  proceed  to 
acquire  far  more  advanced  and  sophisticated 
fighter  aircraft  in  Western  Europe. 

You  and  your  colleagues  state  that  our 
decision  on  P-5s  compels  you  to  reevaluate 
your  previous  support  for  our  foreign  aid 
authorization.  I  fully  appreciate  and  share 
your  concern  that  the  limited  resources  of 
Latin  America,  and  for  that  matter  all  de- 
veloping countries,  go  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent  for  the  welfare  and  Improvement  of 
human  life.  But  I  am  equally  convinced  that 
the  position  you  and  your  colleagues  propose 
to  take  on  the  sale  of  these  aircraft  would 
be  considered  In  Latin  America  as  an  attempt 
to  force  the  will  of  sovereign  countries  on 


matters  of  their  own  defense,  in  violation  of 
Articles  15  and  17  of  the  OAS  Charter. 

I  hope  that  you  and  your  colleagues  will 
agree  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
course  we  have  chosen.  In  close  consultations 
with  the  Latin  American  countries  them- 
selves, is  a  reasonable  one. 

1  am  also  persuaded  that  a  majority  of 
the  Congress  supports  both  the  objective  we 
seek  and  our  specific  decision.  I  would  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  discuss  this  matter 
with  you  further.  I  would  regret  If  you  do  not 
share  our  view  that  this  is  the  best  course  to 
follow  and  am  hopeful  that  you  and  your 
colleagues,  after  further  review,  will  con- 
tinue your  support  for  the  great  develop- 
mental tasks  In  the  less-developed  world, 
and  particularly  in  this  Hemisphere. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dean  Rusk. 

In  short,  the  State  Department  pro- 
poses to  go  ahead  with  its  plans  to  sell 
F-5's  to  Latin  American  countries. 
Among  other  things,  this  decision  seems 
at  variance  with  the  conference  report, 
agreed  to  by  both  the  Senate  and  House 
conferees  on  November  3.  1967,  on  sec- 
tion 6201  s>  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1967.  This  conference  report  will 
be  before  the  House  within  the  next 
few  days.  That  language  follows: 

In  furnishing  assistance  under  this  Act, 
and  In  making  sales  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  the  President  shall  take 
Into  account  (1)  the  percentage  of  the  re- 
cipient or  purchasing  country's  budget  which 
Is  devoted  to  military  purposes,  and  (2)  the 
degree  to  which  the  recipient  or  purchasing 
country  Is  using  its  foreign  exchange  re- 
sources to  acquire  military  equipment.  When 
the  President  finds  that  development  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  or  sales  under  P.L.  480 
are  being  diverted  to  military  expenditures 
or  a  recipient  or  purcaslng  country  Is  di- 
verting its  own  resources  to  Increasing  mili- 
tary expenditures  to  a  degree  which  would 
materially  interfere  with  Its  development, 
the  President  shall  terminate  such  assistance 
and  sales  until  he  Is  assured  that  such  di- 
version will  no  longer  take  place.  No  other 
provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  President  to  waive  the  provi- 
sion of  this  sub-section. 

The  above  language  is  substantially 
identical  with  the  language  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  August  15.  1967.  Senate 
Report  No.  499  of  August  9,  1967,  on  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1967  says  of 
the  language,  page  36: 

The  committee's  objective  is  very  simple — 
to  try  to  be  of  some  Infiuence  In  dissuading 
recipients  of  U.S.  aid  from  spending  their 
scant  resources  for  military  purposes  and  In 
Insuring  that  U.S.  aid  does  not  help  them 
pay  for  unnecessary  arms.  In  too  many  coun- 
tries U.S.  economic  aid  goes  In  one  pocket 
and  comes  out  the  other  pocket  In  the  form 
of  useless  military   expenditures. 

The  amendment  is  aimed  not  only  at  aid 
recipients  who  buy  arms  from  third  coun- 
tries, but  at  those  who  buy  from  the  United 
States — and  at  U.S.  officials  who  sell  to  them. 
US  military  aid  and  sales  policy  leaves  much 
to  be  desired  in  this  respect.  The  amend- 
ment. In  no  small  measure.  Is  directed  at  con- 
trolling our  own  bureaucracy  where  the  right 
hand  In  AID,  concerned  with  economic  de- 
velopment, often  does  not  seem  to  know 
what  the  left  hand  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, busy  building  foreign  armies.  Is  doing. 
This  amendment,  and  other  changes  made 
by  the  committee  In  revamping  military  aid 
and  sales  p>ollcy.  should  make  U,S.  assist- 
ance far  more  effective  In  accomplishing  the 
development  objectives  Intended  by  the  Con- 
gress.   The    committee    expects    that    this 


amendment  will  be  Implemented  when  nec- 
essary and  that  It  will  not  be  permitted  to 
become  an  Idle  paper  threat  through  nonuae 

The  language,  as  clearly  stated  In  the 
Senate  report  "is  aimed  not  only  at  aid 
recipients  who  buy  arms  from  third 
countries,  but  at  those  who  buy  from  the 
United  States — and  at  U.S.  officials  who 
sell  to  them." 

Yet  here  we  have  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  day  after  the  conference  re- 
port was  adopted,  telling  the  Congress 
that  no  matter  how  much  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can country's  use  of  foreign  exchange 
resources  to  buy  unnecessary  military 
hardware  interferes  with  its  develop- 
ment. U.S.  ofHcials  intend  to  go  ahead 
and  approve  the  sale  of  F-5's. 

I  once  again  call  upon  the  State  De- 
partment to  reconsider  its  decision  to 
permit  the  sale  of  F-5"s  to  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  where  it  would  consume 
foreign  exchange  needed  for  the  eco- 
nomic development. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Fountain  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Alberts  ,  for  an  indefinite  period,  on  ac- 
count of  his  attendance  at  the  22d  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  as 
an  official  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  U.N. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  tat  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert),  for  today,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  weelc.  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mrs.  DwYER  I  at  the  request  of  Mr 
Arends)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  illness 
in  family. 

Mr.  Hosmer,  for  November  7  and  8,  on 
account  of  official  business  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  CoRMAN,  for  Monday,  November  6, 
on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Fascell,  for  30  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Vander  Jagt)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Bray,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PoFF.  for  20  minutes,  on  Novem- 
ber 7. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  KuPFERMAN.  for  15  minutes,  on 
November  7. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Feighan,  for  30  minutes,  Ncvem- 
ber  7. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend   remarks  in  the  Congressional 
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Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Retjss  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  in 
special  order  today. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Vander  Jagt>  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Robison. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: > 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  'Wright. 

Mr.  PHASER. 

Mr.  Rees. 
Mr.  Celler. 
Mr.  Gilbert. 


1202.  A  letter  from  the  national  com- 
mander. Civil  Air  Patrol,  transmitting  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  for  the 
calendar  year  1966,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  79-476;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1203.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  i  Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  the  report  on  Department  of 
Defense  procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms  for  July-August  1967,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  10(d)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


SENATE    BILLS    REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  391.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
1,  1933  (47  Stat.  1418),  entitled  "An  act  to 
permanently  set  aside  certain  lands  In  Utah 
as  an  addition  to  the  Navajo  Indian  Reser- 
vation, and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  561.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  Cape  Hatteras  National 
Seashore;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1321.  An  act  to  establish  the  North  Cas- 
cades National  Park  and  Ross  Lake  and  Lake 
Chelan  National  Recreation  Areas,  to  desig- 
nate the  Pasayten  Wilderness  and  to  modify 
the  Glacier  Peak  Wilderness.  In  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr,  BURLESON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enroiled  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles,  which  were  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  5091.  An  act  t:>  amend  Public  Law 
87-752  (76  Stat.  749)  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement of  a  reservation  of  certain 
mineral  rights  to  the  United  States;  and 

H.R  11627  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  16.  1948,  to  authorize  the  State  of 
Maryland,  by  and  through  its  State  roads 
commission  or  the  successors  of  said  com- 
mission, to  construct,  maintain,  and  oj>erate 
certain  additional  bridges  and  tunnels  In 
the  State  of  Maryland. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.).  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. November  7.  1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows:  • 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  H.R.  10085.  A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 211  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  so 
as  to  authorize  the  Administration  of  Gen- 
eral Services  to  prescribe  regulations  for  the 
use  by  executive  agencies  of  alrcondltionlng 
units  In  Government-owned  passenger  motor 
vehicles,  and  for  other  purposes  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  889).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Houfe  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  HJl.  12510.  A  bill  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Government  Procurement: 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  890).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PASSMAN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  13893.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  foreign  assistance  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968. 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept,  No.  891 1.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 

H,R.  13880.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Sen.- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

H.R.  13881.  A    bill   to    provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  Iron  and  steel  mill  products:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr,  ESHLEMAN: 

H.R.  13882.  A   bill    to    provide   for    orderly 
trade  In  iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  KEITH: 

H.R.  13883.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  footwear:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H.R.  13884.  A  bill  to  prohibit  federally  In- 
sured banks  from  voting  their  own  stock  and 
to  provide  for  cumulative  voUng  In  federally 
Insured  banks;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

Bv  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R.  13885.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  appro- 
priation of  $10,000  toward  the  cost  of  erect- 
ing a  monument  In  the  Spanish  War  Memo- 
rial Park,  Tampa.  Fla..  comonemoratlng  the 
patriotic  services  of  the  American  forces  In 
the  war  with  Spain;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


Bv  Mr.  RIVERS: 
H.R.  13886.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  ratee  of  special 
pay  for  sea  duty,  and  provide  the  entitlement 
for  officers;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 
H.R.  13887.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  prohibit  discrimination  against 
small  newspapers  as  borrowers  from  the 
Small  Business  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H  R.  13888.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
that  the  amount  of  ground  fish  Imported 
Into  the  United  States  shall  not  exceed  the 
average  annual  amount  thereof  Imported 
during  1963  and  1964;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma: 
H.R.  13889    A  bill  to  require  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  to  submit  to  the  Congress  cer- 
tain monthly  estimates  concerning  national 
Income  and  expenditures:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
Bv  Mr.  'WINN: 
H.R.  13890.  A   bUl    to   provide   for   orderly 
trade    In   Iron    and    steel   mill   products;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  CLTLVER: 
H.R.  13891.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  annual 
conference    between    representatives   of    the 
dairy  industry,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and    representatives    of    other    departmente 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
consider  problems  relating  to  the  Import  and 
expon    of  dairy   products  to   and   from   the 
United    States,    to    interstate    commerce    In 
dairy  products  within  the  United  States  and 
related  problems  in  International  trade  and 
Interstate  commerce,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
BvMr.  KEITH: 
H.R.  13892.  A   bill    to   provide   for    orderly 
trade  In   textile  articles;    to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

BvMr  PASSMAN: 
H.R.  13893.  A   bill    making    appropriations 
for  foreign   assistance  and  related   agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes 

By   Mr.   GOODELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
QriE.   Mr.   Erlenborn.   Mr.  DnJ-eN- 
BACK.  Mr    EscH,  Mr.  Eshleman.  Mr 
Steigek  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Don 
H.  Ci-AtisEN)  : 
H.R.  13894.  A  bill   to  mesh   the  combined 
efforts  of  government  at  all  levels  with  pri- 
vate endeavors  to  provide  Jobs  and  dignity 
for  the  poor:   to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

BvMr.  HATHAWAY: 
H.J.  Res.  920.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
conduct  a  survey  of  the  coastal  and  fresh- 
water commercial  and  recreational  fishery 
resources  adj.icent  to  the  United  States.  In- 
cluding the  resources  within  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  the  territories  and 
possessions  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  to  make 
available  to  the  public  and  Congress  Infor- 
mation gained  from  such  survey:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flsherlee. 
Bv  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.  Con.  Res.  572.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  that  H  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President  should  accord  preemi- 
nence to  safety  in  the  operation  of  all  Fed- 
eral airway  and  air  travel  undertakings  along 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  standards  of 
safetv  intended  by  Congress  in  all  Federal 
programs  relating  to  all  phases  of  air  travel: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  573.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  Incorporation  of  Latvia.  Lithu- 
ania, and  Estonia  into  the  Union  of  Soviet 
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Socialist   Republics:    to    the    Committee    on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   ZABUKTCI    (for  himself.   Mr. 
Adair.  Mrs.  Bolton,  Mr.  Btrnes  of 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Cederberg,  Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi,  Mr.  Dtjlski,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr. 
FiNDLEY,   Mr.   Halleck,   Mr.   Hamil- 
ton.   Mr.    Hats,    Mr     Kastxnmeier. 
Mr.  Latta.  Mr.  Mosher,  Mr.  O'Kon- 
SKI,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  RotroEBXTSH,  Mr. 
RorsH.  Mr.  Rumsfeld.  Mr    Scelide- 
BERG.  Mr.  STEiGER  Of  Wisconsin,  and 
Mr.  ViGORiTO )  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  574.  Concurrent  resolution   to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with   re- 
spect to  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  compact  and 
the  Great  Lakes  Commission;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma: 
H.  Res.  967.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  provide 
that  e£u:h  public  bill  or  resolution  Intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
contain  an  estimate  of  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HAYS; 
H.R.  13895.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Ugo 
Russo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.R.  13896.  A  bill  for  the  relief  or  John  R. 
Olson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York ; 
H  R.  13897.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Saverio   Piorino   and   their   son.   Fran- 
cesco; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  13898.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Carcione:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  13899.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
Addamo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  13900.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Norma 
Esther  Barrosa  and  daughter  Andrea  Claudia 
ColtelUni;   to  the  Committee  on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

197.  By  the  SPEAKER :  Petition  of  Robert 
B.  Murphy,  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  and  Eliza, 
beth  Murphy,  Alderson.  W.  Va.,  relative  to 
compensation  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  for  a  sustained  loss;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

198.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council,  C;ty 
of  Paclflca.  Calif.,  relative  to  Federal  tax  re- 
bates, unrestricted  block  grants  and  a  shift 
of  sources  of  revenue  from  the  Federal  to 
local  government;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

199.  Also,  petition  of  city  of  Stockton, 
Calif.,  relative  to  the  principle  of  tax  sharing 
in  order  to  make  additional  revenues  avail- 
able to  the  State  and  local  governmenlB;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

200.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  relative  to  a  war  profits  tax;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


World's  Largest  Airline  Personnel  Train- 
ing Center  To  Be  Built  by  American 
Near  Fort  Worth 


We  are  delighted  to  have  this  new 

academy  located  in  the  Fort  Worth-Dal- 
las area  and  congratulate  American 
Airlines  on  this  fine  project. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  6.  1967 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
great  step  in  the  program  by  our  Nation's 
airlines  to  keep  this  country  the  leader 
in  air  transportation  has  just  been  taken 
by  American  Airlines. 

This  is  American's  announcement  that 
it  will  build  a  multimillion-dollar  Acad- 
emy of  Flight  to  be  located  on  an  80-acre 
campus  adjacent  to  the  new  supersonic- 
age  airport  being  constructed  between 
the  Texas  cities  of  Fort  Worth  and 
Dallas. 

In  this  new  academy,  when  completed 
in  1969,  will  be  the  focal  point  of  an  edu- 
cational complex  for  flight  crews  and  it 
will  be  the  largest  airline  personnel  train- 
ing center  in  the  world. 

American,  in  this  new  jet-age  and 
supersonic-age  academy,  will  give  its 
professional  pilots  graduate  level  train- 
ing for  both  the  supersonic  and  the  other 
highly  advanced  transports  due  in  the 
1970's. 

William  T.  Seawell,  American  senior 
vice  president,  has  stated  that  while  the 
center  will  be  primarily  for  training 
American's  pilots,  his  company  is  study- 
ing the  possibility  of  admitting  crews 
from  smaller  airlines,  both  foreign  and 
domestic. 

The  new  academy  will  comprise  an  ad- 
ministration building  and  student  service 
center;  cafeteria  and  medical  facilities; 
safety  research  center,  classroom  build- 
ing, and  a  simulator  building.  The  acad- 
emy will  be  completed  in  1969  on  acreage 
now  containing  American's  Stewardess 
College,  which  will  be  tripled  in  size. 


National  Eye  Institute 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  6.  1967 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  per- 
mission, I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record 
my  recent  statement  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Health  and  Welfare  of 
the   Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce 
Committee,  on  my  bill  and  related  bills, 
to  establish  a  National  Eye  Institute: 
Testimony  of  Hon.  Jacob  H.  Gilbert,  op  New 
ToRK,    Before    Sttbcommittee    on    Pttblic 
He^alth    and    Welfare,    House    Interstate 
AND   Foreign    Commerce   Committee,    No- 
vember 1.  1967 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  this 
committee  for  its  forward-looking  stand  In 
conductlna;  hearings  on  the  propyosal  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Eye  Institute.  I  am  one  of 
the  sponsors  ol  this  proposal,  my  bill  being 
H  R.  4331.  but  Congressman  Fred  B.  Rooney 
of  Pennsylvania,  author  of  the  bill,  deserves 
our  particular  thanks.  This  Is  a  progressive 
measure,  one  that  is  worthy  of  Congress' 
tradition  as  a  leader  in  the  field  of  health 
care  and  research.  All  of  us  here  In  Congress 
depending  so  heavily  as  we  do  on  our  eyes, 
understand  Its  meaning.  I  urge  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  and  the  establishment, 
without  delay,  of  a  National  Eye  Institute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, we  know  that  by  1975,  unless  there  is 
a  dramatic  breakthrough  in  eye  research  and 
treatment,  there  will  be  some  16  million  blind 
persons  in  the  world.  EJven  today,  in  the 
United  States  alone,  there  are  three  and  a 
half  million  men,  women  and  children  suffer- 
ing from  permanent  and  serious  eye  defects. 
It  is  estimated  that  nearly  90  million  Amer- 
icans suffer  from  some  sort  of  eye  trouble.  At 


this  moment,  there  are  more  than  10  million 
in  the  world  who  are  blind. 

It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  with  all  the 
effort  and  money  that  has  been  put  into 
medical  research,  most  diseases  of  the  eye 
remain  a  mystery  to  doctors.  Eighty  percent 
of  all  loss  of  vision  in  tlie  United  States  re- 
sults from  diseases  of  which  the  causes  are 
unknown.  Surely  that  alone  is  testmiony  to 
the  Importance  of  this  legislation. 

In  economic  terms,  the  burden  of  eye  dis- 
eases Is  staggering,  Mr.  Chairman.  Public  as- 
sistance Is  extended  to  more  than  100.000 
blind  persons.  Society  pays  for  special  fa- 
cilities, books,  teachers  and  materials  for  no 
less  than  20.000  blind  children  attending  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  The  upkeep 
is  tremendous  for  vocational  rehabi!. ration 
centers  and  other  facilities  to  restore  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  blind.  I  have  no  figure  of 
how  much  society  pays  for  this  grievou.=  de- 
bility but  It  is  enormous,  and  we  obviously 
cannot  measure  blindness  In  monetary  terms 
alone. 

But,  as  an  example,  let  me  point  out  to 
you  the  story  recently  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion of  one  blinding  disease.  In  1953.  doctors 
made  the  discovery  that  too  much  oxygen  aci- 
minlstered  to  premature  infants  resulted  in 
retrolental  fibroplasia,  a  cause  of  blindness 
As  a  result  of  the  discovery,  the  incidence  of 
this  disease  fell  from  1900  cases  In  1952  to 
only  28  in  1958.  Happily,  this  terrible  condi- 
tion Is  today  a  rarity.  But  if  this  discovery 
had  come  only  a  year  later,  the  lifetime  cost 
of  care  for  the" additional  blind  persons  would 
have  amounted  to  more  than  $120  million. 
If  the  discovery  had  come  10  years  later,  the 
cost  would  have  exceeded  one  billion  dollars. 

So  you  see.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  not 
being  asked  to  undertake  a  project  that  is 
merely  humane,  as  if  humaneness  alone  were 
not  sufficient  reason  for  pa,«sage  of  the  bill. 
This  measure  will  pay  for  itself  over  and 
over  again  in  the  years  to  come.  The  Nation- 
al Eye  Institute  would  conduct  research  on 
blinding  eye  diseases,  blindness  and  other 
visual  defects.  Its  work  will  be  of  benefit  not 
only  to  the  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  who 
will  be  saved  from  blindness.  It  will  be  of 
benefit  to  society,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, the  American  people  will  be 
grateful  to  you  for  positive  consideration  of 
this  bill,  A  recent  Gallup  Poll  disclosed  that 
Americans  fear  blindness  only  second  to  can- 
cer as  a  debilitating  disease.  I  urge  you  to  act 
quickly,   for  each   day  means  more  persons 
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struck  down,  persons  who  could  be  leading 
haopy  and  productive  lives  if  only  they  had 
the  use  of  their  eyes.  This  bill  will  do  so  very 
much  to  keep  these  eyes  functioning. 


President   Johnson    Offers    Challenge   to 
New  District  of  Columbia  Council 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  6,  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
I  was  pleased  to  attend  the  swearing  in 
ceremonies  for  the  City  Council  of  the 
new  District  of  Columbia  government. 
This  completed  the  last  official  step  in 
President  Johnson's  District  reorganiza- 
tion plan. 

President  Johnson  spoke  at  the  cere- 
monies and  challenged  the  new  council 
members  to  meet  the  new  era  of  govern- 
ment with  a  pledge  of  excellence— in 
police-community  relations,  in  education, 
in  housing,  and  in  crime  prevention. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  President  John- 
son has  done  more  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  than  any  other  President  in 
our  history.  President  Johnson  has  not 
onlv  stated  the  right  goals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia— he  has  taken  his  val- 
uable time  and  worked  effectively  to  see 
the  goals  implemented.  Those  of  us  who 
are  trying  to  make  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia a  model  city  are  indebted  to  the 
President  for  using  his  influence  toward 
that  end. 

At  this  time.  I  insert  in  the  Record 
the  remarks  of  President  Johnson  at  the 
swearing  in  ceremony  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  City  Council,  plus  an  editorial 
from  the  November  4  Washington  Post. 

The  material  follows: 
Text  of  the  Remarks  of  the  Pre.sident  at 

THE  Swearing  in  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia City   Counlil 

We  are  in  this  E;ist  Room  to  celebrate  an 
historic  day. 

This  morning  the  future  separates  from  the 
past. 

In  the  Nation's  CapiUI,  the  city  of  all  the 
people,  a  new  era  of  government  begins. 

For  a  hundred  years,  the  citizens  of  Wash- 
ington have  waited  for  this  moment. 

Many  men  have  worked  hard  and  faithfully 
to  make  it  possible. 

The  list  is  long.  It  Includes  members  of 
the  Congress.  Many  are  with  us  today. 

It  also  Includes"  the  three  commissioners 
who  have  helped  to  solve  the  District's  un- 
employment problem— by  working  them- 
selves out  of  a  Job.  Now  the  people  of  the 
District  will  gain  nine  new  employees  to 
serve  them.  They  are  the  members  of  the 
City  Council,  who  will  be  sworn  In  in  Just  a 
few  minutes. 

With  that.  Washington  will  move  from 
wagon  wheel  government  Into  the  Jet  age. 

The  new  government  launched  here  this 
morning  wUl  be  an  effective  force  for  the 
people's  hopes  and  needs. 

EarUer  today,  I  took  the  first  step  by  sign- 
ing the  revenue  bill  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. This  win  give  the  new  government 
a  stronger  fiscal  base  for  Its  work. 

Now  the  Job  will  be  up  to  you — Council 
Chairman  Hechlnger,  Vice  Chairman  Faunt- 
roy,    and    Council    members — working    as    a 


team  under  the  leadership  of  Mayor  Wash- 
ington and  Deputy  Mayor  Fletcher. 

Your  problems  are  out  there  waiting.  They 
are  many.  They  are  serious.  They  are  press- 
ing. 

Above  all,  they  are  the  problems  of  people. 

Help  us  solve  them. 

Help  us  find  ways  to  drive  crime  from  our 
midst,  so  citizens  can  walk  safely. 

Help  us  find  ways  to  make  our  schools 
places  of  excellence  for  the  entire  commu- 
nity. 

Help  us  find  ways  to  biUld  decent  homes 
for  those  who  have  never  known  their 
comfort. 

Help  us  find  ways  to  make  responsible 
citizens  out  of  young  men  and  women  who 
need  only  a  chance. 

All  the  Nation  will  be  watching  you — be- 
cause this  is  the  people's  city. 

Your  challenge  is  unique.  It  Is  to  turn 
Washington  Into  a  model  community — a 
place  of  pnde  for  people  to  live  and  work  and 
visit. 

The  federal  government  stands  ready  to 
help  vou. 

And  the  one  million  people  you  serve  will 
be  your  source  of  strength  and  Inspiration. 

Go  among  them.  Learn  their  problems — 
first  hand. 

Begin  your  work  now  tls  you  go  back  to 
City  Hall.  And  work  as  if  you  had  to  run  for 
election  every  November. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Nov.  4.  1967] 

The  New  Government 

Tl-.e  new  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  formally  installed  m  appropriate 
ceremonies  at  the  W^hlte  House  yesterday, 
;s  better  equipped  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  this  community  than  its  predecessors.  It 
is  the  product  of  months  of  patient  effort 
that  could  not  have  succeeded  without  the 
unrelenting  support  of  the  White  House 
staff.  No  other  Presdent  In  modern  times  has 
devoted  as  much  time  and  attention  to  the 
extremely  difficult  problems  of  this  urban 
community. 

Now  that  the  government  Is  launched, 
that  interest  will  continue  to  be  a  strong 
support  for  effective  government  In  Washing- 
ton. But  the  Administration's  assistance 
alone  will  not  translate  this  hopeful  begin- 
ning Into  a  satisfactory  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  sympathetic  response  of  citizens 
themselves  is  reqiUred.  The  Mayor  and  his 
deputy  and  the  Council  members  must  ob- 
tain from  the  rank  and  file  residents  of  this 
city  more  cooperation  and  support  than  the 
previous  Commissioner  regimes  have  had. 
Washington  residents  now  have  a  govern- 
ment that  quite  adequately  represents  most 
elements  in  community  life — even  though  it 
has  not  been  chosen  by  popular  election.  It 
deserves  the  good  will  of  citizens  and  Is  en- 
titled to  their  confidence  and  help  as  It  sets 
about  the  incredibly  difficult  task  of  govern- 
ing Washington.  For  this  new  government  is 
confronted  by  the  difficulties  that  are  char- 
acteristic of  American  urban  society.  And  It 
has  added  to  these  difficulties  some  chal- 
lenges that  are  unique  and  local. 

Even  the  support  of  the  White  House  and 
the  Community  will  not  assure  the  success 
of  the  new  government,  however.  If  it  lacks 
the  interest  and  support  of  Congress.  No 
other  public  body  has  more  collective  experi- 
ence in  dealing  With  Washington  problems 
and  the  virlsdom  of  Senators  and  Congress- 
men on  the  District  Committees  and  Appro- 
priations Committees  must  be  drawn  upon. 
At  the  same  time.  Congress  will  doom  the 
new  regime  to  failure  If  its  Interventions  are 
so  mischievously  detailed  as  to  destroy  Ex- 
ecutive authority  and  InltUtlve. 

It  Is  a  hopeful  moment  in  Washington 
history.  If  this  government  fulfills  the  expec- 
tations of  those  who  have  helped  to  bring  It 


about,  the  city  can  look  forward  to  a  more 
democratic  regime.  Sooner  or  later  the  of- 
fices now  filled  by  appointment  should  be 
filled  by  election.  How  soon  or  how  late  this 
day  arrives  will  be  determined  largely  by  the 
success  of  the  government  Inaugurated  yes- 
terdav. 


Dickinson  Reports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  6,  1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Representative  William  Dick- 
inson has  sent  a  useful  newsletter  to  the 
people  of  the  congressional  district  he 
represents.  It  follows  here  in  the  general 
interest : 

Bill  Dickinson  Reports  to  thz  People 

Dear  Folks:  October  saw  some  political 
blood-letting  on  the  Floor  of  the  House.  On 
the  18th,  Republicans  and  conservative  Dem- 
ocrats dealt  the  President  a  blow  for  the 
taxpayer.  By  a  healthy  margin,  we  ordered 
President  Johnson  to  hold  federal  spending 
to  $131.5  bUllon — $5  bilUon  less  than  the 
President  had  requested  In  his  budget  to 
Congress. 

However,  the  President  doesn't  like  It  when 
the  arm  being  twisted  is  his.  As  a  result  of 
this  "LBJ  backlash,"  a  big  question  mark 
hangs  over  several  2nd  District  projects: 
«625,0O0  authorized  for  construction  of  an 
archives  building  at  Maxwell  AFB  (Mont- 
gomery), and  $300,000  for  Improvement  of 
Perdldo  Pass.  Since  all  appropriation  bill 
items  are  temporarily  "frozen,"  theee  two 
important  2nd  District  projects  are  awaiting 
Conference  Committee  action. 

POSTAL  rate  increase FEDERAL  PAT   HTKB 

I  think  almost  all  fair-minded  people  in 
the  2nd  District  who  know  anything  about 
the  facts,  will  agree  that  many  of  our  postal 
employees  are  underpaid. 

The  man  who  delivers  the  mall  and  the 
man  who  sorts  letters  are  subjected  to  rigid 
job  classification  &  limited  promotion  oppor- 
tunity which  have  caused  inefficiency  tt 
costly  and  Increasing  turnover  of  personnel. 
These  people  are  entitled  to  a  change  of 
classification  In  many  Instances  &  a  reason- 
able Increase  In  pay. 

A  bill  was  introduced  at  the  first  of  this 
session  |HR7)  which  was  such  a  bill,  &  would 
have  cost  a  little  more  than  8026  million.  I 
was  prepared  to  vote  for  and  support  this 
bin.  However,  this  Is  not  the  bill  that  reached 
the  Floor  for  a  vote. 

The  bill  presented  to  us  gave  postal  work- 
ers a  6  percent  increase  &  almost  ALL  fed- 
eral employees  a  raise  of  4.5  percent — more 
even  than  the  fancy  spending  LBJ  Admini- 
stration had  recommended.  This  would  cost  3 
billion  dollars  a  year  when  fully  effective.  In 
addition,  the  military  pay  raise  bill  was  be- 
fore the  Armed  Services  Committee  at  the 
same  time,  and  It  had  been  announced  that 
the  military  pay  hike  would  be  on  a  par  with 
the  civilian  pay  raise.  This  would  add  an  ad- 
ditional «2.7  billion  dollars  to  the  annual 
debt  when  fully  effective,  and  both  Wllfi  to- 
gether amount  to  $5.3  billion  per  year. 

We  were  asked  to  support  this  at  a  time 
when  we  are  faced  with  a  tax  Increaae  of  10 
percent  to  pay  our  present  debt,  plus  ever  in- 
creasing Inflation.  I  coxild  not  vote  to  in- 
crease expenditures  without  voting  to  raise 
taxes,  which  I  will  not  do  Another  bad  fea- 
ture of  this  hill  was  that  It  raised  all  poetal 
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rates,  but  the  raises  will  not  increase  effl- 
clency  or  the  service  within  the  Post  OfBce 
Department.  Also  Included  In  the  bill  was  a 
pay  raise  for  myself  and  all  federal  judge* 
and  other  high  government  officials  These 
are  some  of  the  reasons  I  voted  "no". 

VirTNAM    MAPS    AVAILABLE 

Due  to  the  large  number  of  requests  we 
have  had  for  up-to-date  maps  of  Vietnam 
frcan  constituents  with  sons,  husbands  and 
fathers  In  Vietnam.  I  have  procured  a  limited 
supply  and  will  be  happy  to  send  them  upon 
request.  This  map  Is  published  as  a  House 
document.  The  maps  are  In  color  and  offer 
good  details  of  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia. 

ACIUCtrLTTTHE    DEPAKTMENT    TEARBOOKS 

Also  available  upon  request  Is  the  1967 
Agriculture  Yearbook  entitled.  "Outdoors, 
U  S.A."  Both  map  and  yearbook  requests 
should  be  mailed  to  my  Washington  office. 

NEW    OFFICE    NUMBEB 

My  staff  and  I  Just  went  through  the  ordeal 
of  moving  from  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Can- 
non Building  to  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Long- 
worth  Building.  My  new  address  Is:  1504 
Ixjngworth  House  Office  Bldg..  Washington. 
D.C.  20515.  The  phone  number,  thank  good- 
ness, is  the  same. 

The  reigning  Miss  Universe  Is  Sylvia 
Hitchcock,  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Alabama.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  her 
during  a  Washington  stop  over  on  her  year- 
long tour.  Although  she  represented  Alabama 
in  the  International  beauty  contest,  we  must 
share  our  pride  with  Florida.  She  halls  from 
Miami  where  her  father  is  a  member  of  that 
city's  finest — the  Police  Department.  She  Is 
as  gracious  as  she  Is  attractive,  and  I  know 
she  will  represent  Alabama  well  during  her 
exciting  tenure  as  Miss  Universe 

When  a  citizen  got  a  letter  from  a  poli- 
tician addressed  to  "Occupant,"  and  asking 
for  campaign  funds,  he  sent  back  a  nice 
check — signed  "Occupant." 

In  my  last  letter  I  mentioned  I  was  going 
to  take  a  first-hand,  on-the-spot  look  at  the 
F-lllA  fighter — better  known  as  the  TFX. 
Above  you  see  me  doing  Just  that  at  Nellls 
APB,  Nevada.  Colonel  Dethman,  who  U  show- 
ing me  the  plane,  la  organizing  a  squadron 
to  take  It  to  Vietnam  sometime  soon,  (ac- 
cording to  the  press).  About  the  time  It 
looked  like  they  were  getting  the  "bugs" 
worked  out  of  the  Air  Force  version,  one 
konked-out  In  flight  and  crashed  on  Octo- 
ber 19th.  Now,  they're  not  so  sure.  (This  is 
the  third  one  to  crash  In  all  I .  On  October 
20th  the  first  production  model  F-lllA  was 
delivered  to  the  Air  Force,  but  the  Navy  will 
be  at  least  two  years  late  receiving  their 
order  of  F-lUB's — If  they  accept  them  at  all. 
Incidentally,  one  of  the  pilots  who  bailed 
out  of  the  crashed  F-lllA  was  Max  Gordon, 
a  graduate  from  Auburn  in  Aeronautical  Ad- 
ministration. 


Baltimore  Sergeant  Decorated  for  Service 
f  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  6.  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sgt.  Glenn  C.  Hoppert.  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Hoppert,  of  Baltimore,  Md.. 
was  recently  awarded  the  Army  Com- 
mendation Medal  for  meritorious  service 
In  Vietnam.  Sergeant  Hoppert.  who  is 
now  serving  with  the  82d  Airborne  Divi- 


sion at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C..  previously  won 
the  Bronze  Star  for  heroism  while  he  was 
with  the  101st  Airborne  in  Vietnam.  I 
wish  to  commend  this  young  man  for  his 
courage  and  to  congratulate  his  parents 
on  the  fine  job  their  son  is  doing  for  his 
country. 


Address  by  the  Honorable  James  C. 
Cleveland  at  the  53d  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  6.  1967 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 16,  of  this  year  my  able  and  re- 
spected colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland],  pre- 
sented an  address  at  the  53d  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  Officials  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  It  was  very  appropriate  for  Mr. 
Cleveland  to  speak  to  AASHO  at  that 
meeting  since  later  during  the  business 
session  the  commissioner  of  the  New- 
Hampshire  Department  of  Public  Works 
and  Highways,  Mr.  John  O.  Morton,  was 
elected  president  of  the  organization  for 
the  coming  year. 

My  colleague  from  New  Hampshire  is 
an  able  and  valuable  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  serves 
on  both  th''  Subcommittee  on  Roads  and 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Program.  He  utilized 
the  experience  and  knowledge  gained 
through  his  service  on  the  subcommittees 
in  preparing  his  speech  for  AASHO.  The 
address  is  an  informative  and  thought- 
provoking  discussion  on  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program  and  its  probable  fu- 
ture. The  Pddress  discusses  succinctly 
and  forcefully  the  critical  problems  con- 
fronting the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram, including  particularly  the  lack  of 
adequate  funds  to  complete  the  Inter- 
state System,  the  willingness  of  the  pres- 
ent administration  to  turn  the  highway 
program  on  and  off  like  a  spigot,  and  the 
paralyzing  reorganization  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  under  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

I  commend  it  highly  to  my  colleagues 
and  insert  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Address  by  the  Honorable  James  C.  Cleve- 
land   AT    THE   53d    ANNtlAL    MEETING    OF   THE 

American   Association  of  State  Highway 

Officials,  Salt  Lake  Ctty,  Utah,  October 

16.  1967 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today, 
because  my  Interest  In  highways  has  been  of 
long  standing.  During  my  12  years  of  service 
In  the  N.H.  Senate,  my  many  years  as  a 
country  lawyer,  and  five  years  In  the  CkDn- 
gress,  highway  matters  have  been  of  major 
and  direct  concern  to  me.  Over  the  years  I 
have  enjoyed  a  cordial  and  constructive  re- 
lationship with  the  N  H.  Department  of  Piib- 
11c  Works  and  Highways.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  publicly  pay  my  respects 
to  CMnmlssloner  John  Morton  and  his  able 
and  dedicated  associates.  They  have  been  co- 
operative and  helpful  in  many  ways.  Some  of 


the  Information  and  suggestions  which  they 
have  shared  with  me  have  In  fact  found  their 
way  Into  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  I  hope 
that  more  will  follow. 

Today,  I  want  to  discuss  the  outlook  for 
the  Federal-aid  highway  program  once  the 
presently  designated  Interstate  System  ha& 
been  completed. 

As  most  of  you  know,  chiefly  because  of 
financial  dlfllcultles,  the  Interstate  System 
will  probably  not  be  completed  until  1975. 
But  It  is  Imperative  that  we  decide  soon 
what  course  the  highway  program  will  take 
after  that  date,  so  that  highway  develop- 
ment can  continue  In  an  orderly  manner 
without  Interruption. 

The  need  for  making  decisions  on  the  fu- 
ture program  is  made  particularly  urgent 
because  of  uncertainties  as  to  the  effect  the 
creation  of  the  new  Federal  Department  of 
Transportation  will  have.  I  am  genuinely 
concerned  about  the  apparent  down-grading 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  Its  effect 
upon  the  State-Federal  partnership  which 
has  continued  so  long  and  so  successfully. 

The  years  since  enactment  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  have  wrought 
dramatic  and  far-reaching  changes  In  the 
highway  construction  program  and  its  ac- 
ceptance by  the  public.  Many  of  these 
changes  have  been  reflected  In  amendments 
to  the  Federal-aid  highway  laws.  I  would  like 
to  briefly  review  some  of  the  most  Important 
of  these  amendments,  because  they  Illustrate 
the  growing  realization  that  highways  are 
more  than  a  convenient  means  of  getting 
from  one  place  to  another.  The  location  and 
construction  of  a  highway  can  have  a  tre- 
mendous impact — beneflcially  or  otherwise— 
upon  many  groups  other  than  the  highway 
users. 

On  August  3,  1956,  Just  a  little  more  than 
one  month  after  passage  of  the  1956  Act, 
President  Elsenhower  approved  Public  Law 
966  of  the  84th  Congress.  This  Act  provided 
that  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
would  be  a  Federal  Highway  Administrator. 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  to  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  set  for  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  executive  departments. 

The  Act  was  passed  in  recognition  of  the 
increased  ImporUnce  of  the  expanded  high- 
way program  and  the  additional  responsibil- 
ities of  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  resulting  therefrom.  However,  this  con- 
cept has  now  been  reversed  as  a  result  of  the 
reorganization  of  the  Bureau  within  the  new 
Department  of  Transportation.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  down-grading  of  the  Bureau's  au- 
thority, functions,  and  responsibilities  Is  en- 
couraging for  the  future  of  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program. 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1958  con- 
tained the  first  Federal  provision  for  the 
control  of  outdoor  advertising.  Under  this 
provision,  the  States  were  offered  a  bonus  if 
they  agreed  to  control  outdoor  advertising 
in  certain  areas  adjacent  to  the  Interstate 
System  but  were  not  subjected  to  a  severe 
penalty  for  failure  to  comply,  as  is  provided 
in  the  controversial  and  unworkable  High- 
way Beautlflcatlon  Act  of  1965. 

Also  In  1958,  all  of  the  laws  relating  to  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program  were  codifled 
as  Title  23,  United  States  Code.  This  made 
only  minor  substantive  change  in  the  high- 
way program,  but  It  did  bring  together,  in 
one  convenient  package,  more  than  40  sepa- 
rate laws  dealing  with  the  program. 

The  Federal-Air  Highway  Act  of  1962  con- 
tained two  Important  provisions  reflecting 
Congressional  awareness  of  the  severe  Im- 
pact highway  construction  can  have  on  peo- 
ple and  communities. 

The  first  provision  required  that  reloca- 
tion advisory  assistance  be  provided  for  the 
location  of  families  displaced  by  acquisition 
or  clearance  of  rights  of  way  for  any  Fed- 
eral-aid highway.  Federal  funds  were  also 
made  available  to  reimburse  States  for  mov- 
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ing  cost  payments  to  displaced  persons  and 
businesses. 

The  second  important  provision  of  the 
1962  Act  required  that  programs  for  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  projects  in  urban  areas  of 
niore  than  50,000  population  be  based  on  a 
continuing  comprehensive  transportation 
planning  process  carried  on  cooperatively  by 
States  and  local  communities. 

In  1963,  the  Congress  recognized  that  the 
requirement  of  the  1956  Act  for  Interstate 
highways  to  be  constructed  to  standards 
adequate  to  accommodate  traffic  forecast  for 
1975,  would  result  in  highways  which  would 
be  obsolete  and  inadequate  almost  as  soon 
as  they  are  opened  to  traffic.  Accordingly, 
the  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  1963  re- 
quired that  Interstate  highways  be  con- 
structed to  standards  adequate  to  accommo- 
date traffic  forecast  for  the  twenty-year  peri- 
od following  approval  of  plans,  specifications 
and  estimates  for  projects. 

The  year  1965  was  an  extremely  important 
one  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Highway 
program . 

Public  Law  89-139  requires  that  In  Janu- 
ary 1968,  and  In  January  of  every  second 
ve'ar  thereafter,  the  Secretary  oi  Transporta- 
ilon  acting  through  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  shall  report  to  Congess  his  estimates 
of  the  future  highway  needs  of  the  Nation. 
The  purpose  of  this  provision  was  to  enable 
the  Congress  to  obtain  the  Information  It 
must  have  In  order  to  make  proper  decisions 
as  to  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  continuing 
highway  program  after  completion  of  the 
Interstate  System.  As  I  indicated  eariler, 
these  Initial  decisions  should  be  made  soon 

Public  Law  89-139  also  contained  a  provi- 
sion that  after  December  31,  1967,  each  State 
should  have  a  Highway  Safety  Program.  This 
provision,  which  was  an  amendment  offered 
by  the  late  Congressman  Baldwin,  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1966.  In  fact,  the  1966  Act  has  been  referred 
to  as  "the  Baldwin  Amendment  with  money." 

During  the  same  year,  1965,  the  Highway 
Beautlficatlon  Act  of  1965  was  enacted.  I 
could  speak  at  some  length  on  that  inade- 
quate and  unworkable  piece  of  legislation, 
but  will  refrain.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  the  Act 
provides  a  penalty  of  10  percent  of  all  the 
Federal-aid  highway  funds  apportioned  to 
any  State  which  falls  or  refuses  to  comply 
with  the  Act.  I  am  very  i  luch  in  favor  of 
beautifying  our  highways,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  a  penalty  approach  Is  at  all  appro- 
priate In  a  State-Federal  partnership  pro- 
gram. 

The  year  of  1965  also  brought  forth  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965.  This  is  an  important  enactment  from 
the  highway  standpoint,  even  though  It  af- 
fects only  thirteen  States.  The  Act  is  based 
upon  Congressional  recognition  that  high- 
ways are  an  Important  element  In  the  eco- 
nomic development  cf  an  area  or  region.  In 
consequence,  the  bulk  of  Federal  money  pro- 
vided under  the  Act  is  for  the  construction 
of  highways  and  access  roads. 

In  this  connection,  it  seems  to  me  that 
further  thought  should  be  given  to  highway 
location  and  construction  as  a  tool  to  solve 
some  of  our  serious  urban  problems. 

Under  several  Great  Society  programs,  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  being  poured  Into  large 
metropolitan  areas  In  an  apparently  unsuc- 
cessful effort  to  solve  some  of  their  economic 
and  social  problems.  In  my  opinion,  expendi- 
ture of  such  large  sums  of  money  may  well 
have  reached  a  point  of  diminishing  returns. 
Some  Federal  actions  may  even  be  adding 
to  the  problems,  by  encouraging  more  people 
to  migrate  to  hopelessly  crowded  metropol- 
itan areas,  and  conversely  by  discouraging 
the  development  of  smaller  communities. 

I  suggest  that  some  urban  Ills  might  be 
alleviated  by  reducing  or  reversing  the  trend 
of  migration  to  large  metropolitan  areas.  We 
know  that  highways  are  an  Important  ele- 
ment In  economic  development.  We   know 


that  construction  of  Interstate  highways 
and  other  freeways  is  almost  always  followed 
by  commercial,  industrial  and  residential 
development. 

Highways  should  thus  be  located  where 
the  maximum  economic  development  po- 
tential can  be  realized.  If  this  is  done,  de- 
velopment along  the  highways  may  help 
slow  down  the  migration  to  large  metropoli- 
tan areas. 

The  year  1966  was  even  more  active  than 
1965  with  respect  to  the  highway  program. 
The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966 
amended  the  existing  law  by  requiring  that 
the  standards  for  highways  on  the  Inter- 
state System  provide  for  at  least  four  lanes 
of  traffic  In  all  cases.  This  I  have  long  advo- 
cated. 

The  1966  Act  also  declared  It  to  be  a  na- 
tional pollcv  that  maximum  effort  be  made 
to  preserve  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment parklands  and  historic  sites.  The  Act 
prohibits  the  Secretary  from  approving  any 
program  for  a  project  which  requires  the  use 
of  parklands  unless  such  program  includes  all 
possible  planning  to  minimize  any  harm  to 
such  or  site. 

The  1966  Act  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  naake  two  ImporUnt  studies. 
The  first  of  these  studies  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  what  action  can  and 
should  be  Uken  to  provide  additional  assist- 
ance for  the  relocation  and  re-establlshment 
of  persons,  business  concerns  and  non-profit 
organizations  to  be  displaced  by  the  con- 
struction of  Federal-aid  highways.  The  re- 
quirement for  this  study  reflected  Congres- 
sional dissatisfaction  with  the  effective- 
ness of  the  relocaUon  assistance  being  pro- 
vided under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1962.  The  study  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Congress  and  will  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  considering  further  legis- 
lation on  this  subject. 

The  1966  Act  also  directed  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  make  a  full  and  complete  In- 
vestigation and  study  of  the  advance  ac- 
quisition of  rights-of-way  for  future  con- 
struction of  highways  on  the  Federal-aid 
highway  systems.  The  report  on  this  study 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Congress,  and  I 
am  delighted  to  note  that  it  contains  a 
recommendation  that  the  Congress  authorize 
a  revolving  fund  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  to  finance  the  advance  acquisition  of 
rights-of-way.  I  am  particularly  gratified  at 
this  recommendation  because  in  196%,  during 
the  88th  Congress,  and  In  each  Congress  since 
then.  I  have  Introduced  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  advance 
Federal-aid  highway  funds  to  any  State  for 
early  right-of-way  acquisition.  With  the  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  before  the  Congress. 
perhaps  favorable  action  will  be  taken  on  my 
proposal  at  an  earlier  date. 

Two  additional  important  enactments  dur- 
ing 1966  were  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1966  and  the  Department  of  Transportation 
Act.  The  Highway  Safety  Act,  If  properly 
carried  out.  can  result  In  the  saving  of 
thousands  of  lives.  I  was  a  strong  supporter 
of  this  Act.  although  I  deplore  the  fact  that 
It  follows  the  example  of  the  Highway  Beau- 
tlficatlon Act  of  1965  by  providing  a  severe 
penalty  for  those  States  which  faU  to  com- 
ply. The  Department  of  Transportation  Act, 
as  you  know,  places  most  of  the  Federal 
agencies  having  to  do  with  transportation 
under  a  single  department.  I  still  have 
reservations  as  to  what  this  change  will  ac- 
complish that  could  not  have  been  accom- 
plished under  the  previous  organizational 
structure.  I  am  more  concerned,  however, 
about  the  downgrading  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  which  has  taken  place  under 
the  new  Department. 

During  its  consideration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  TransporUtlon  Act  last  year,  the 
Congress  recognized  that  the  United  States 
has  the  finest  highway  network  in  the  world, 
and  that  a  primary  reason  for  this  is  the 


Federal-Aid  Highway  Program,  a  8Ut«- 
Federal  partnership  program,  with  the  BPR 
rejwesentlng  the  Federal  Government  and 
doing  an  outstanding  Job.  Because  of  this 
recognition,  the  Congress  clearly  expressed 
its  Intent  that  the  Bureau  be  preserved  when 
It  provided  in  Sec.  3(f  i4  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  Act  that  "The  Director 
shall  be  the  operating  head  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  or  any  other  agency  created 
within  the  Department  to  carry  out  the  jM-l- 
mary  functions  carried  out  Immediately  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  this  Act  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads." 

We  have  heard  repeated  assurances  from 
the  Department  of  Transportation  that  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  would  be  preserved. 
Unfortunately,  however,  analysis  of  the 
organizational  structure  and  the  delegations 
of  authority  Issued  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  are  in  direct  conflict  with 
these  assurances.  It  is  clear  that  despite  the 
expresssed  will  of  Congress  and  repeated  as- 
surances from  the  Department,  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  has  been  almost  completely 
eviscerated. 

The  field  offices  and  personnel  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  are  no  longer  responsi- 
ble to  the  Director  of  Public  Roads.  The 
division  engineers  rejxjrt  and  are  responsible 
to  the  regional  engineers  (Who  have  been 
re-deslgnated  Regional  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrators).  These  officials  report  and  are 
responsible  directly  to  the  Federal  Highway 
Administrator,  so  that  the  Director  of  Public 
Roads  Is  no  longer  In  the  chain  of  command. 
It  Is  elementarv-  that  authority  can  be  dele- 
gated but  that  responsibility  cannot.  It  is 
an  Intolerable  situation  when  the  Director  of 
Public  Roads  has  no  superrtslon  or  control 
over  the  officials  exercising  authority  dele- 
gated by  him 

Under  the  new  organizational  structure 
and  delegations  of  authority,  very  few  func- 
tions remain  In  the  Washington  office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  According  to  an. 
analysis  prepared  by  my  able  colleague,  Wil- 
liam C.  Cramer,  of  Florida — which  can  be 
found  in  the  Congressional  Record  for  Oc- 
tober 3,  at  page  27695 — the  only  functions 
which  remain  are,  and  I  quote: 

■'Supervision  and  control  over  Region  15. 
which  Is  engaged  In  direct  Federal  construc- 
tion in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Inter-American  Highway  Office  ( Re- 
gional 19  ) ,  which  administers  construction 
of  the  Inter-American  Highway  in  Central 
America : 

•  Development  of  policies,  procedures  and 
standards  governing  Federal  and  Federal-aid 
highway  research,  planning  and  construction 
(but  subject  to  control  of  higher  officials, 
and  without  control,  over  field  offices  apply- 
ing such  policies,  procedures  and  standards) ; 
"Provide  technical  program  guidance  and 
assistance  to  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion Regional  offices,  other  Federal  and  State 
agencies,  and  certain  foreign  governments 
with  respect  to  the  location,  design,  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  highways" 

I  am  strongly  In  favor  of  reorganization 
for  the  purpose  of  streamlining  and  simpli- 
fying government  and  making  It  more  effi- 
cient, but  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  al- 
most complete  evisceration  of  a  highly 
respected  agency  which,  over  the  years,  and 
on  baliuice.  has  performed  well. 

I  feel  very  strongy  that  substantial  reorga- 
nization of  Governmental  agencies,  as  well 
as  far-reaching  legislative  proposals  should 
be  carefully  and  critically  analyzed  by  the 
Congress.  'This  is  the  only  means  of  assuring 
that  reorganizations  are  effective,  and  that 
the  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  are  work- 
able and  wise. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  Commit- 
tees, must  be  properly  staffed,  on  both  the 
majority  and  minority  sides.  Minority  stall- 
ing is  particularly  important  during  periods 
when  the  same  political  party  controls  both 
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the  Congress  and  the  White  House,  because 
the  Members  and  staff  of  the  majority  party 
are  oftentimes  Inclined  to  accept  Administra- 
tion proposals  on  faith.  Instead  of  subject- 
ing them  to  careful  scrutiny. 

The  House  Committee  on  Public  Works  has 
a  fine  and  capable  staff  on  both  the  majority 
and  minority  sides.  But  on  the  minority  side, 
at  least,  we  have  too  few  staff  members  to 
do  all  of  the  work  which  needs  to  be  done. 
The  work  of  the  Committee  would  be 
vastly  better — and  the  highway  program, 
among  others,  would  benefit — If  the  minority 
members  of  the  Committee  can  obtain  the 
additional  staff  members  we  have  been  seek- 
ing so  long,  and  need  so  badly. 

I  speak  with  some  conviction  on  this  sub- 
ject of  staffing.  In  a  book  entitled  We  Pro- 
pose: A  Modern  Congress,  published  by  my 
Task  Force  on  Congressional  Reform  and 
Committee  Staffing  i  McGraw-Hill  (  last  year. 
I  have  a  chapter  on  the  need  for  Increased 
minority  staffing  I  hope  some  of  you  m.iy 
find  the  time  to  read  that  chapter.  To  dwell 
further  on  the  vital  Importance  of  staffing 
to  representative  government  Is  hardly  nec- 
essary here.  I  know  that  all  of  you  depend 
heavily  on  staffing  and  thus  can  appreciate, 
better  perhaps  than  most,  how  truly  impor- 
tant It  is. 

The  year  1967  has  not  gone  well  from  the 
standpoint  of  highways.  The  year  started 
with  Joint  Senate  and  House  hearings  on 
the  highway  cutback  ordered  by  the  Pres- 
ident, allegedly  as  an  antl-lnflatlonary  move. 
The  "disorganization"  of  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  followed. 

The  latest  blow  has  been  the  proposal  to 
severely  cut  back  the  highway  program  as 
part  of  the  move  to  reduce  Federal  expendi- 
tures. 

This  proposal  is  an  obvious  sledgehammer 
tactic  to  bludgeon  the  Congress  Into  passing 
the  tax  surcharges  the  President  has  recom- 
mended. Instead  of  reducing  unnecessary 
Federal   expenditures. 

It  Is  a  meaningless  gestxire.  Cutting  back 
on  the  Federal-aid  highway  program,  which 
Is  financed  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  out  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  not  the  general 
fund,  will  have  no  effect  whatsoever  on  the 
estimated  expenditures  In  the  Administra- 
tive budget  nor  the  deficit  of  approximately 
$29  billion  which  the  President  has  forecast. 
It  Is  an  unwarranted  and  unthinking  at- 
tack on  the  Federal-aid  highway  program 
which  the  President  himself  has  described 
as  being  "one  of  our  best  investments". 

I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  restraining  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  But.  continuity  and  or- 
derly scheduling  are  essential  to  the  highway 
program  Making  that  program  an  up-and- 
down,  yo-yo  program,  which  fluctuates 
with  every  change  In  the  direction  of  the 
economic  winds.  Is  entirely  unacceptable. 

In  other  economy  moves  affecting  other 
construction  programs  the  President  has 
halted  the  approval  of  new  projects,  but  has 
properly  allowed  projects  underway  to  con- 
tinue to  completion  This  Is  to  avoid  the  eco- 
nomic waste  of  a  half-completed  facility. 

Perhaps  someone  should  remind  the  Ad- 
ministration that  the  Interstate  System  Is  a 
half-completed  facility.  The  Interstate  High- 
way Program  is  an  on-going  project,  and 
should  be  continued  to  completion.  It  must 
be  admitted  that,  unlike  a  half-flnlshed 
project,  part  of  the  Interstate  System  can 
be  and  Is  being  used.  But  it  should  also  be 
noted  that  a  completed  Interstate  System  will 
save  more  lives. 

Next  year  will  be  a  critical  one  Insofar  as 
the  future  of  the  Federal-aid  Highway  Pro- 
gram Is  concerned.  A  new  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  completing  the  Interstate  System  will 
be  presented  to  the  Congress,  and  the  Con- 
gress will  have  to  meJce  a  decision  as  to  ways 
and  means  of  financing  the  completion  of  the 
System.  So  far,  the  present  Administration 
has  exerted  little  leadership  to  provide  for 
such  financing.  Also,  In  January  of  1968  the 
Secretary  of  Transpwrtatlon  Is  to  submit  his 


recommendations  concerning  the  future 
highway  needs  of  the  nation.  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing  what  those  recommendations  will 
be  but  there  are  disturbing  reports  that  they 
will  bear  little  resemblance  to  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  preliminary  re- 
port of  the  AASHO  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  last  June. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  If  our  future  Fed- 
eral-aid Highway  Program  is  to  truly  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Nation,  and  not  simply 
be  a  subsidiary  adjunct  of  some  theoretical 
Great  Society  program,  the  highway  depart- 
ments must  exert  every  effort  to  furnish  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  people  solid  and 
constructive  reasons  for  the  continuation  of 
the  program  and  prove  that  this  can  be  done 
with  a  minimum  adverse  Impact  on  people 
and  communities. 

Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  I  am  confident 
that  this  will  be  done,  that  the  Congress  will 
provide  for  financing  for  the  completion  of 
the  Interstate  System  and  that  the  Con- 
gress win  reach  acceptable  conclusions  as  to 
the  nature  and  scope  of  our  future  Federal- 
aid  highway  program.  I  am  confident  of  this, 
because  AASHO  in  the  past  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  and  because  the  Congress 
recognizes  the  necessity  of  an  adequate  high- 
way network. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  has  been  a  privi- 
lege for  me  to  appear  before  you  today,  and 
I  am  looking  forward  to  working  with  you  in 
the  future. 
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Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
about  to  begin  debating  again  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  administration's 
celebrated  "war  on  poverty" — and  we 
will  undoubtedly  discover  enough  of  both 
qualitie.s  in  that  controversial  conflict  to 
spend  the  better  part  of  this  week  talking 
about  them. 

At  this  moment,  as  the  debate  begins, 
It  is  difQcult  if  not  impossible  for  any- 
one to  predict  the  outcome.  But  I  am 
sure  that,  whatever  the  outcome,  the 
American  people  will  go  on  fighting  pov- 
erty in  their  own  individual  ways,  either 
through  their  own  individual  efforts,  or 
on  a  collective,  communitywide  basis,  and 
that  this  "other"  war  will  continue  to  be 
won  though  not,  perhaps,  as  fast  as  some 
of  the  more  impatient  among  our  citi- 
zens would  like,  and  surely  not  as  fast  as 
those  within  the  current  administration 
who  have  badly  oversold  its  own  govern- 
ment-led "war  on  poverty."  and  in.«;pired 
thereby  something  akin  to  a  revolution 
of  rising  expectations  among  the  poor, 
would  like. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  makes  these 
comments  of  mine  relative — I  hope — to 
the  present  moment  here  In  this  Cham- 
ber, are  two  imrelated  matters  that  were 
recently  called  to  my  attention,  the  first 
a  comment  by  Columnist  Joseph  Kraft, 
in  his  syndicated  column  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  for  Sunday,  October  22.  and 
the  second  my  recent  opportunity  to  at- 
tend and  speak  at  what  I  discovered  was 
the  25th  anniversary  diimer  of  the 
Sheltered  Workshop  for  the  Disabled, 
Inc.,  of  Binghamton,  N.Y.,  in  the  con- 


gressional district  I  have  the  honor  to 

serve. 

Taking  these  items  In  order,  Mr. 
Kraft — in  commenting  upon  the  current 
American  scene — said,  among  other 
things : 

I  do  not  think  the  country  Is  yet  ready  to 
live  on  memories.  I  think  it  is  still  pulsing 
with  restless  energies,  still  doing  every  day 
with  its  left  hand  things  undreamt  of  in 
the  poor  philosophy  of  Washington.  And, 
setting  against  the  energy  of  the  country 
the  tired  routines  of  the  political  leaders.  I 
am  reminded  of  T.  S.  Eliot 's  famous  lines: 
"Here  I  am.  an  old  man  In  a  dry  month, 
Being  read  to  by  a  boy  waiting  for  rain." 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Mr.  Kiaft  sug- 
gests, this  Nation  does  still  pulse  "with 
restless  energies" — and  the  people  of 
these  United  States,  in  their  own  way, 
are  still  accomplishing,  and  veritably 
with  their  'left  hand,"  so  many  virtually 
unmarked  successes  that  the  sum  total 
thereof  continues  to  surpass  even  the 
wildest  dreams  of  those  who  too  often 
I  fear,  come  close  to  believing  that  Gov- 
ernment can  somehow  become  a  substi- 
tute for  people. 

Now,  what  in  the  world  has  Bingham- 
ton's  Sheltered  Workshop  for  the  Dis- 
abled— and  its  complementary  counter- 
part, Rehabilitation  Services,  Inc, — got 
to  do  with  all  this? 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  theme  of  that 
25th  anniversary  dinner  was  one  of  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  founders  and  present 
or  retired — or  graduated — workers  of 
this  truly  noble  experiment:  A  place 
"where  work  works  wonders." 

Permit  me,  now,  to  detail  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  success  of  this  enterprise — 
successes,  believe  it  or  not  in  this  age  of 
growing  dependency  upon  some  form  of 
governmental  assistance,  that  have  been 
achieved  without  the  need  for  either 
Federal  aid  or  guidance : 

Last  year,  the  employees  of  the  Shel- 
tered Workshop  earned  more  than  $1 
million  in  wages. 

That  is  only  a  statistic,  of  course,  but 
it  has  meaning.  It  is  income  that  is  spent 
in  the  Binghamton  community  for 
homes,  cars,  furniture,  clothing  and 
other  items  ; 

And  behind  It  is  a  dramatic  story  of 
25  years  of  productive  work  by  talented 
people  who  have  given  that  community 
a  unique  manufacturing  facility; 

As  I  have  said,  the  workshop  is  self- 
supportlng.  It  receives  no  outside  finan- 
cial support.  In  fact,  both  the  company 
and  its  employees  make  contributions 
to  many  worthwhile  community  agen- 
cies; 

Besides  this,  the  handicapped  em- 
ployees— who  surely  have  no  handicap  of 
the  spirit  which  may  be  the  only  true 
human  handicap — are  taxpayers,  not 
welfare  recipients;  150  people  have,  in 
fact,  been  taken  off  the  relief  rolls 
through  employment  by  the  workshop; 

Its  more  than  300  employees  last  year 
paid  $133,552  in  Federal  income  taxes, 
$19,144  in  State  taxes,  and  $86,208  in 
social  security  taxes ; 

The  company  and  its  employees  have 
contributed  $22,112  to  the  Broome 
County  United  Fimd;  94  of  Its  employ- 
ees own  their  own  homes;  168  have 
raised  families;  132  own  and  drive  auto- 
mobiles, and  450  have  "graduated"  on  to 
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other  jobs  with  other  firms  after  their 
workshop  training. 
And  all  without  "Federal  aid." 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  like  cheering — and 
most  assuredly  I  am  proud  of  this  enter- 
prise and  of  its  people,  just  as  is  the 
community  that  is  blessed  by  its  pres- 
ence; and,  truly  Mr.  Speaker,  those  men 
with  vision  who  founded  this  enterprise 
in  awareness  of  their  and  our  responsi- 
bility to  our  neighbors,  and  those  who 
through  the  years  have  supported  and 
worked  for  it,  are  the  kind  of  people  who 
are  the  backbone  of  our  great  country. 
The  lesson? 

Here  I  am,  an  old  man  in  a  dry  month. 
Being  read  to  by  a  boy  waiting  for  rain 


EPIC: 


Title  1  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  in  Action 
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Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  en- 
actment of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  recognized  the  changing  role  of 
the  university  and  the  college  in  Amer- 
ica today. 

In  view  of  the  pressing  social  problems 
which  confront  us  all,  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  regard  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning  as  a  separate  part  of  our 
society.  Our  communities  are  greatly  in 
need  of  the  talents  of  our  concerned 
young  men  and  women  and  our  college 
students  are  eager  as  never  before  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  task  of  finding 
solutions  to  our  country's  problems. 
Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  en- 
ables these  students  to  work  together 
with  the  community  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Nation. 

Title  I  was  enacted  "for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  the  solution  of  community  problems; 
by  enabling  the  Commissioner  to  make 
grants;  to  strengthen  community  service 
programs  of  colleges  and  universities." 
As  has  been  amply  demonstrated  in  the 
past,  there  are  many  ways  in  which  the 
college  can  be  of  service  to  the  com- 
munity, but  I  think  you  will  agree  that 
the  strongest  program  is  the  one  in 
which  the  community  alsj  contributes  to 
the  educational  process.  There  must  be 
a  two-way  exchange  of  ideas  and  serv- 
ices if  the  program  is  to  be  of  maximum 
benefit  to  all  concerned.  In  constructing 
such  a  program,  then,  there  is  one  es- 
sential question  which  must  be  consid- 
ered: How  can  this  program  best  serve 
the  needs  of  the  underprivileged  com- 
munity while  contributing  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  educational  institution? 
EPIC,  or  Educational  Participation  in 
Communities,  is  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing answers  to  this  question.  EPIC  is  a 
program  which  is  being  conducted  at  the 
California  State  College  at  Los  Angeles 
imder  the  able  direction  of  Mrs.  Vi\1an 
Gordon,  formerly  of  the  Education  and 
OXin 1977— Part  23 


Public  Welfare  Division  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service.  Seventy-five  per- 
cent of  Its  funds  are  allocated  to  it  by  the 
Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion in  California  under  title  I  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  The  re- 
maining 25  percent  of  EPIC's  budget  is 
provided  by  the  CaUfornia  State  colleges 
and  the  associated  students  of  the  col- 
lege. EPIC  is  a  demonstration  project 
which  is  rapidly  proving  its  value  to  the 
Los  Angeles  area,  and  which  could  well 
serve  as  a  model  for  similar  projects  in 
other  institutions.  Several  colleges  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area  have  already  made 
plans  to  start  their  own  EPIC  programs, 
and  requests  for  information  have  been 
received  from  schools  across  the  Nation. 
Last  year  over  1.000  students  from 
California  State,  Los  Angeles,  volun- 
teered their  time  and  talents  to  partici- 
pate in  EPIC.  These  volunteers  served  in 
over  100  agencies  in  the  Los  Angeles  area 
and  contributed  thousands  of  hours  of 
their  free  time  to  a  variety  of  projects. 
In  my  own  district,  the  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Foundation  and  the  National  Cystic 
Fibrosis  Research  Foundation  in  Beverly 
Hills,  the  Family  Planing  Center  in  Ven- 
ice, the  Venice  Service  Center,  and  the 
Neumeyer  Foundation  were  all  assisted 
by  EPIC. 

This  year  some  of  the  student  volun- 
teers will  be  able  to  earn  academic  credit 
for  field  experience  or  independent  study 
conducted  while  participating  in  the 
EPIC  program.  Others  will  fulfill  their 
student  teaching  requirement  in  schools 
or  Teen  Posts. 

Student  interest  in  EPIC  runs  high. 
One  Cal  State  L.A.  student  describes  the 
Impact  of  her  work  for  EPIC  in  these 
terms:  "My  life  is  not  the  same.  It's  af- 
fected me  greatly."  Mr.  Frank  Gutierrez, 
Assistant  Director  of  EPIC,  explains  the 
students'  enthusiasm  in  this  way:  "Our 
students  felt  that  there  was  something 
lacking  in  their  college  education  and 
that  something  was  experienced  in  deal- 
ing with  people  in  their  chosen  field  on 
a  real-life  basis."  According  to  Mr.  Gu- 
tierrez, many  of  the  students  have  come 
to  know  poverty  intellectually  through 
books  and  classes,  "but  through  EPIC 
they  come  to  know  poverty  in  a  way  that 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten." 

EPIC  provides  valuable  preprofes- 
sional  experience  for  students  who  wish 
to  continue  in  the  fields  of  social  ^ork. 
public  health,  education,  and  recreation. 
It  also  prepares  students  of  other  voca- 
tional interests  to  function  in  the  com- 
munity in  a  constructive  and  meaning- 
ful way. 

The  Cal  State  newspaper.  College 
Times,  states  that: 

At  the  present  time  EPIC  answers  so  urgent 
a  community  need  that  It  is  organized  on 
campus  with  a  profeesional  srtaff.  The  ulti- 
mate aim  of  the  program  is  to  establish  a 
strong  organization  which  can  be  entirely 
manned  on  a  student  volunteer  basis." 

The  present  staff  of  EPIC  con^sts  of 
a  director,  an  associate  director  and  an 
assistant  director,  as  well  as  secretaries, 
program  coordinators  and  student  as- 
sistants. There  is  also  an  EPIC  advisory 
board  composed  of  campus  and  commu- 
nity representatives  which  meets  regu- 
larly to  evaluate  program  progress  and 
recommend  future  activities. 


An  EPIC  volunteer  can  choose  to  serve 
in  one  of  eight  project  areas:  recreation, 
teacher  aides,  hospital -clinic,  Headstart, 
social  work,  special  interest,  or  special 
programs  and  events.  Within  each  area, 
there  are  opportunities  for  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  community  service.  Volun- 
teers have  staffed  a  summer  school, 
tutored  dropouts  and  potential  dropouts, 
worked  in  planned  parenthood  clinics, 
conducted  remedial  reading  groups  for 
adults,  assisted  in  physical  therapy 
classes  for  handicapped  children  and 
counseled  parolees  for  the  county  prolja- 
tion  department. 

It  is  apparent  from  this  list,  which 
represents  only  a  few  of  the  many  activi- 
ties in  which  student  volunteers  have 
participated,  that  EPIC  is  succeeding  in 
serving  many  different  portions  of  the 
community.  During  the  first  year  of  the 
program's  operation,  over  190  social 
agencies  requested  the  assistance  of  col- 
lege students  through  EPIC.  The  agen- 
cies are  enthusiastic  about  the  results,  as 
the  additional  help  provided  by  EPIC 
volunteers  has  enabled  them  to  expand 
their  own  activities  and  services. 

One  of  EPIC'S  most  distinctive  fea- 
tures is  its  flexibility.  There  is  room  for 
innovation  and  change  within  the  con- 
text of  the  program.  The  advantages  of 
such  a  broad  approach  are  obvious  In 
view  of  the  multiple  social  problems 
which  beset  our  communities.  All  com- 
munity agencies  may  apply  for  volun- 
teers, thereby  identifying  those  areas 
where  assistance  is  most  urgently  needed. 
The  students  can  choose  to  work  within 
the  field  of  interest  in  which  they  can 
perform  most  effectively.  And  the  com- 
munity receives  many  services  which 
might  otherwise  exist  only  as  Ideas  in  the 
minds  and  imaginations  of  these  college 
students. 

I  should  like  to  recommend  EPIC  as 
a  highly  successful  example  of  the  appli- 
cation of  funds  under  title  I  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  If  the  war 
on  poverty  is  to  be  won,  we  must  enlist 
the  cooperation  and  support  of  the  entire 
community.  Our  Nation's  college  stu- 
dents are  an  important  part  of  this  com- 
munity. They  are  concerned  and  etiger 
for  change.  Through  EPIC,  these  stu- 
dents are  discovering  constructive  ways 
to  translate  their  desire  for  a  better 
world  into  a  social  reality. 


Prisoners  of  Their  Skio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  6,  1967 

Mr.  CELLER,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricoso,  I 
am  pleased  to  Include  an  address  I  made 
before  the  American  Jewish  Committee 
Appeal  for  Human  Relations,  at  the  New 
York  Hilton  Hotel,  Thursday,  November 
2,  1967. 

My  remarks  follow: 
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PxiBONCxs  or   Their   Skin 

■When  r  consider  how  my  life  Is  spent." 
thus.  Milton  begins  hU  Bonnet  of  his  ■'Blind- 
ness". It  Is  a  pitiless  thing  to  asic  a  man  to 
consider  how  his  life  Is  spent.  That  Is  why.  to 
me,  Milton's  line  Is  one  of  the  niost  poignant 
I  have  read.  It  Is  like  asking  a  man  to  wrap 
himself  In  guilt,  to  tear  himself  apart  with 
the  rapiers  of  self-accusation,  for  who  among 
us  has  been,  without  patise.  on  the  side  of 
the  angels?  A  man  must  make  his  way.  ful- 
fill his  ambitions,  seek  love  and  laughter, 
provide  the  bread,  all  for  his  own  sweet  sake 
■What  more?  Must  we  pick  up  each  day  and 
throw  over  our  back  like  peddlers  of  old  the 
bundle  of  the  world's  woes?  War,  poverty, 
crime,  disease,  Illiteracy,  woes  thousands  of 
miles  away  and  woes  Just  nround  the  corner? 
No  wonder,  then,  we  seek  the  "island  In  the 
sun".  Kach  morning  the  troubles  removed 
from  our  own  thresholds  press  in  upon  ua. 

Well,  what  do  you  do?  Rotreat  with  a 
shrug  and  a  muttered  "plagu  >  on  all  your 
houses?"  Certainly  there  Is  an  arguable 
premise  that  having  lived  our  own  lives  re- 
sponsibly and  with  a  degree  of  Integrity,  we 
have  discharged  our  obligation  toward  Ood 
and  man,  but  there  is  an  equally  arguable 
premise  that  the  dimensions  of  our  lives  are 
as  flexible  as  time  Itself  and  that  our  hrarts 
and  minds  will  remain  unsatisfied  If  we  keep 
them  rigidly  in  place  to  concern  ourselves 
with  that  only  which  touches  on  our  per- 
sonal Selves. 

I  think  the  key  word  In  the  second  premise 
Is  "unsatisfied".  In  the  final  analysis.  If  we 
choose  the  road  of  participation  we  do  an 
essentially  selfish  act  lest  we  walk  through 
the  days  of  our  lives  forever  hungry,  our 
spirits  starving  on  an  Island  of  Isolation. 
There  are  so  many  needs  In  the  world,  can 
we  try  to  fill  them  all?  No,  of  course  not. 
The  answer  lies  In  selectivity.  We  choose  to 
attack  that  evil  which  shakes  our  conscience 
most,  one  or  two  or  even  three,  as  our  ca- 
pacities permit. 

Being  city  born  and  city  bred.  I,  for  one. 
find  I  am  most  responsive  to  the  anguish 
prevalent  In  the  city  streets.  How  could  we 
have  pyermltted  this  to  happen?  This  us^Uness 
in  parts  of  our  cities:  this  mass  huddling 
In  poverty  In  our  ghettos,  this  forcing  of  a 
part  of  our  people  to  be  prisoners  of  thtlr 
skin?  I  remember  last  Congress  when  the 
open  housing  provision  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  came  before  the  Judiciary  Committee,  of 
which  I  have  the  privilege  to  be  Chairman, 
white  people  throughout  the  coimtry  shrank 
away  from  commitments  they  had  made  to 
civil  rights.  Mind  you.  this  was  before  the 
multiple  riots.  When  the  finger  was  pointed 
sharply  at  the  South,  as  it  was  In  tiie  1064 
civil  rights  proposals,  we  Northerners  were 
vigorous,  articulate  and  organized  In  support 
of  these  proposals.  Religious  groups,  labor 
groups,  professional  groups — Just  name  them 
and  there  they  were  demanding  the  passage 
of  the  1964  package.  In  1964.  In  response  to 
that  push,  the  civil  rights  leglslatlorf  was 
enacted  into  law 

Contrast  that  with  what  happened  In 
1965  when  the  open  housing  proposal  was 
unveiled.  Silence.  Silence  from  religious 
groups,  the  labor  groups,  the  professional 
groups,  etc.  All  we  heard  were  the  anguished 
cries  of  a  "man's  home  is  his  castle".  They 
were  busy  people,  people  like  the  real  estate 
brokers,  the  builders,  the  landlords,  and 
their  white  tenants.  I  cannot  measure  for 
you  the  dismay  among  the  Memt>ers  of  the 


House  when  the  open  housing  proposal  was 
unvBlled.  Which  weighed  more  heavily  upon 
them — conscience  or  votes?  I  am  proud  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  because  con- 
science won.  The  bill  passed  the  House:  It 
died  In  the  Senate. 

A  new  phrase  gained  currency — "white 
backlash  ".  Do  not  be  mistaken,  there  is 
white  backlash  and  this  Is  the  major  tragedy 
of  our  cities  We  tell  our  Negro  residents, 
"This  Is  the  line  beyond  which  you  shall  not 
pass".  Why?  Because  you  are  black,  that's 
why.  Does  It  amount  to  more  than  that? 
There  are  those  who  would  say,  "Yes,  It 
does  '  The  Negro  Is  crime  prone.  Irrespon- 
sible, Illiterate,  etc.  What  he  Is  Is  dictated 
so.  were  we  to  have  open  housing  economics 
would  determine  where  the  Negro  seeks  entry. 
The  landlord  screens  out  the  white  undesir- 
able. Just  so  can  he  screen  out  the  Negro 
undesirable.  As  all  economic  groups  do  among 
the  white  citizenry  of  our  country,  the  Negro 
will  seek  his  own  economic  and  social  level. 
What  Is  this  all-pervasive  fear?  The  point 
must  be  made  over  and  over  again.  No  man, 
woman  or  child  shall  be  deprived  of  the 
equality  of  opportunity  In  any  area  of  human 
activity  only  because  of  the  color  of  his  skin. 
I  have  said  repeatedly,  a  man  can  change 
his  religion,  can  change  his  wife,  his  profes- 
sion, his  trade,  but  no  man  can  change  the 
color  of  his  skin.  Yet,  that  Is  what  we 
charged  him  with:  accused,  he  stands  be- 
fore us,  accused  of  not  being  white.  And 
he  cannot  purge  himself  of  the  accusation. 
He  cannot  remove  his  guilt.  He  cannot  be- 
come white. 

There  Is.  as  has  been  said,  "white  flight 
to  avoid  the  black  flight". 

What  have  been  the  economic  and  social 
consequences  to  those  of  us  who  live  In  the 
clUes? 

( 1 )  A  narrowing  of  cities'  tax  base  as  the 
middle  class  moves  to  the  suburbs.  Thus, 
where  the  tax  money  Is  most  needed  there  Is 
less  of  It. 

( 2 1  The  further  degradation  of  schools  and 
housing. 

(3)  An  Island  of  glittering  high  rise  office 
buildings  with  an  inner  rim  of  factories  and 
filth  and  an  outer  rim  of  ghettos.  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  passage  In  Matthew  noting  our 
concern  with  making  clean  "the  outside  of 
the  cup",  assuming  that  such  attention 
makes  the  "inside"  clean  as  well. 

(4)  Highways  glutted  In  the  morning  and 
In  the  evening.  Ingress  and  egress  blocked  for 
miles. 

|5)  A  deepening  and  dangerous  frustration 
on  the  part  of  city  dwellers  with  the  conse- 
quent Increase  In  crime  and  violence. 

These  are  all  demonstrable  facts.  Just 
look  Look  and  see. 

Mind  you.  I  do  not  hold  at  all  that  no 
responsibility  lies  with  the  .slum  dwellers. 
Law  and  order  are  as  necessary  for  him  as  It 
Is  for  all  Inhabitants  of  this  land.  Riots  are 
a  form  of  self-indulgence  and  ultimately 
boomerangs.  TTiat  we  understand  the  reasons 
for  the  riots  Is  Important.  That  we  do  not  use 
the  reasons  for  excuses  Is  equally  as  Im.- 
portant. 

I  want  to  state  this  at  this  point  because 
I  do  not  want  you  to  believe  that  I  am  an 
apologist  for  these  riots.  That  Is  another  sub- 
ject and  would  take  more  time  than  you  have 
to  give  me  this  evening.  What  I  have  en- 
deavored to  do  Is  to  underscore  our  respon- 
sibility. Our  responsibility  goes  much  deeper 
than   economic   deprivation.   Economic    dep- 
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rlvatlon  of  the  slum  dweller  Is  one  aspect 

Far  greater  Is  the  self-respect  for  which  the 
Negro  In  the  ghetto  has  been  robbed.  His 
social  poverty  Is  shaped  by  our  attitudes 
From  morning  until  night  the  Negro  is  re- 
buffed and  humiliated.  For  the  most  part 
these  are  not  conscious  acts  on  the  part  of 
white  people.  This  Is  the  greater  tragedy 
Unions  fight  to  get  the  Negro  out.  This  Is 
more  than  economic  Jealousy.  In  the  offices 
and  In  the  stores,  white  personnel  Is  pre- 
ferred.  But  police  brutality  does  exist. 

You  need  only  watch  the  performances  In 
the  clinics  of  our  hospitals  to  note  the  dif- 
ference m  attitudes.  You  see  those  attitudes 
take  shape  In  our  subways,  In  our  streets,  In 
our  restaurants,  and  in  our  theatres.  We  fear 
and  are  feared,  and,  yes,  we  hate  and  are 
hated. 

It  may  seem  to  many  of  you  that  the  civil 
rights  bill,  which  I  introduced,  H.R.  5700,  has 
lain  dormant  before  the  Committee.  It  has 
not.  Because  of  a  sullen  climate  which  sur- 
rounds the  phrase  "civil  rights",  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  has  been  acting  on 
the  bill  piecemeal.  One  provision,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  passed 
the  House,  passed  the  Senate  with  an  amend- 
ment. A  conference  may  be  necessary  there- 
on. The  protection  of  clvU  rights  workers, 
another  portion  of  the  bill,  was  acted  on 
favorably  by  the  Committee  and  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  has  undergone  many 
changes  In  the  Senate.  The  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  reported  It  out  after  a 
long  fight  and  by  a  majority  of  one.  though 
m  pretty  good  shape.  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee win  be  filed  by  midnight  tonight.  I  am 
not  hopeful  that  It  will  be  taken  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  this  session  because  there 
Is  a  very  definite  threat  of  filibuster. 

Two  other  sections  of  the  bill  on  Jury 
reform  are  now  being  actively  processed  by 
a  Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee,  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  hope  that  this  reform 
will  be  acted  upon  by  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  Two  provisions  remain  un- 
touched: namely,  enforcement  rights  for  the 
Commission  on  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity, and  oi>en  housing.  You  can  well  un- 
derstand the  reluctance  of  the  House  mem- 
bership to  act  when  having  fought  with  mo- 
ments of  great  bitterness  for  the  open  hous- 
ing section  only  to  have  It  killed  In  the 
Senate.  It  Is  now  the  feeling  of  the  House 
membership  that  the  Senate  act  first,  lest 
once  again  the  House  engage  In  a  futile 
exercise. 

I  frankly  foresee  no  action  on  either  of 
these  two  provisions  for  the  simplest  of 
reasons.  The  majority  of  our  electorate  Is 
against  It.  Maybe  some  day  we  shall  awaken 
to  the  old  truths:  "As  we  sow,  so  shall  we 
reap." 

ClvU  rights  Is  not  minority  rights.  It  Is 
rights  up  and  among  the  major  Issues  that 
plague  all  of  us.  Civil  rights  Is  not  the  march 
of  the  minority  towards  fulfillment  of  the 
American  Ideal:  It  Is  everybody's  march.  That 
realization  will  come  sooner  or  later.  If  later, 
we  shall  have  had  to  pay  a  merciless  price 
for  It. 

Thus,  you  see  I  am  totally  committed.  I  do 
not  ask  that  you  make  this  the  object  of 
your  commitment,  nor  do  I  ask  that  your 
commitment  be  total.  I  do  not  have  that 
right.  I  can  only  suggest  that  the  d'sengaged 
life  Is  barren.  The  way  to  fulfillment  lb  your 
choice.  I  hope  you  will  choose. 

Thank  you. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiEsnAY,  November  7,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  James  Pickett  Wesberry,  D.D.. 
LL.D..  pastor,  Mornlngside  Baptist 
Church.  Atlanta.  Ga.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 


Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God  is  the 
Lord;  and  the  people  whom  He  hath 
chosen  for  His  own  inheritance. — Psalm 
33:  12. 

O  God  of  all  power  and  might,  maker 
and  ruler  of  men,  whose  invisible  hand 
may  be  traced  In  the  shaping  of  our  Na- 
tion, we  praise  Thee  this  day  for  free  and 
representative  government. 


We  commend  our  Nation  to  the  guid- 
ance of  Thy  wisdom  and  the  keeping  of 
Thy  love. 

May  these  whom  the  people  of  the  var- 
ious States  have  chosen  to  serve  them 
serve  Thee  in  honesty  of  purpose  and  up- 
rightness of  life,  remembering  always 
their  answerableness  to  the  people  and 
their  accoimtablllty  to  the  people's  God. 
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Uphold  by  Thy  gracious  omnipotent 
hand  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  honored  Speaker  of  the  House,  and 
each  of  these  Thy  servants. 

With  a  love  that  makes  for  beauty  and 
truth,  a  devotion  to  Thy  ways  of  right- 
eousness, and  led  by  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  may 
they  help  establish  legislation  to  govern 
our"  Nation  according  to  the  laws  of  Thy 
kingdom  which  is  from  everlasting  unto 
everlasting. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title : 

H  R.  13048.  An  act  to  make  certain  techni- 
cal amendments  to  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

H.R.  162.  An  act  to  grant  the  masters  cf 
certain  U.S.  vessels  a  Hen  on  those  vessels  for 
their  wages  and  for  certain  disbursements: 

HR,6418.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  and  expand  the 
authorizations  for  grante  for  comprehensive 
health  planning  and  services,  to  broaden  and 
Improve  the  authorization  for  research  and 
demonstrations  relating  to  the  delivery  of 
health  services,  to  Improve  the  performance 
of  clinical  laboratories,  and  to  authorize  co- 
operative activities  between  the  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals  and  community 
tacllitles.  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  6430.  An  act  to  amend  the  public 
health  laws  relating  to  mental  retardation 
to  extend,  expand,  and  Improve  them,  and 
for  other  purpoees. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  536 •  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  that  the  United  States  shall  hold 
certain  Chilocco  Indian  school  lands  at 
Chilocco.  Okla..  in  trust  for  the  Cherokee 
Nation  upon  payment  by  the  Cherokee 
Nation  of  $3.75  per  acre  to  the  Federal 
Government."  disagreed  to  by  the  House: 
aerees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
McGovERK,  Mr,  Anderson,  and  Mr. 
Fannin  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  830.  An  act  to  prohibit  age  discrimina- 
tion in  employment: 

S.  1946.  An  act  to  amend  the  repayment 
contract  with  the  Foss  Reservoir  Master  Con- 
servancy District,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2029,  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
relating  to  the  application  of  certain  stand- 
ards to  motor  vehlclee  produced  In  quantities 
of  less  than  600; 

S.  2330.  An  act  declaring  a  portion  of  Bayou 


Lafourche,  ha.,  a  nonnavlgable  waterway  of 
the  United  States; 

S.  2419.  An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  with  respect  to  the  develop- 
ment of  cargo  container  vessels,  and  for  other 
purjKJses:  and 

S.  2514.  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  Wheeling  Creek  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  District  com- 
pact 

THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JOHN 
NANCE  GARNER 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  becomes 
my  sad  duty  to  announce  the  death  of 
former  Speaker  of  the  House  and  former 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  John 
Nance  Garner,  of  Uvalde,  Tex. 

Born  November  22.  1868,  Mr.  Garner 
lacked  only  15  days  of  reaching  the  age 
of  99  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  en- 
joyed fairly  good  health  and  was  men- 
tally alert  right  up  to  the  end.  He  lived 
longer  than  any  other  Vice  President,  or 
than  any  former  President. 

John  Garner  was  one  of  the  truly  great 
men  who  appeared  on  the  American 
scene  during  the  20th  century. 

He  was  born  in  a  log  cabin  in  Red 
River  County,  Tex.,  3  years  after  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  shot.  His  early  life  was 
amid  hardships  and  privations  on  the 
wild  frontier.  It  was  the  age  of  the  out- 
laws and  gunslingers,  and  the  Indians 
were  being  driven  to  the  reservations. 

Garner's  early  education  was  limited, 
but  he  possessed  an  active  and  inquisi- 
tive mind.  He  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Texas  bar  In  1890.  His  first 
political  office  was  that  of  county  judge 
of  Uvalde  County,  while  Grover  Cleve- 
land was  still  President. 

After  serving  two  terms  in  the  Texas 
Legislature  Mr.  Garner  came  to  Congress 
in  1902,  where  he  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction for  30  years.  He  was  elected 
Speaker  in  1931,  became  Vice  President 
on  March  3,  1933,  and  was  reelected  in 
1936.  He  opposed  the  third  term,  bade 
Washington  adieu,  and  boarded  a  train 
for  his  home  in  Uvalde,  never  to  return 
to  the  Capital  City. 

During  my  many  visits  with  Mr.  Gar- 
ner in  recent  years,  he  was  often  nostalgic 
in  recalling  the  days  he  spent  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  as  Vice 
President.  He  often  spoke  of  John  Mc- 
CoRMACK,  Emanuel  Celler,  Lew  Desch- 
ler.  Carl  Vinson,  and  others.  He  seemed 
very  fond  of  Deschler,  the  Parliamentar- 
ian, and  was  always  concerned  about  the 
well-being  of  all  his  old  friends  of  bygone 
days. 

Above  all,  Garner  cherished  his  days  as 
Speaker.  He  once  quipped  that  when  he 
switched  from  Speaker  to  Vice  President, 
it  "was  the  only  demotion  I  ever  had," 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  way  of  meas- 
uring the  full  value  of  the  public  ser-vice 
which  was  rendered  to  the  American 
people  and  to  our  way  of  life  by  this  great 
American.  He  stood  as  a  symbol  of  stabil- 
ity and  rugged  character.  In  his  legisla- 
tive battles  he  asked  no  quarter  and  gave 
none.  In  debate  and  In  conference  his 
chief  weapons  were  resison,  logic,  and 
commonsense,  always  respecting  the 
public  Interest. 

Mr.  Garner  belonged  to  the  old  school 
of  rugged  Individuals  who  believed  In  the 


principle  of  balancing  the  ledger  on 
Saturday  nights.  "Cut  down  on  the 
spending,"  was  the  title  of  a  feature 
article  on  Garner  when  his  picture  ap- 
peared on  the  front  cover  of  the  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  on  March  8,  1957. 
Anu  he  practiced  what  he  preached,  both 
in  Government  and  In  private  life. 

After  leaving  Washington  Mr.  Garner 
lived  in  the  servants'  quarters  which  was 
built  in  1879,  located  behind  his  old  home. 
The  Garner  home  stands  50  feet  from  the 
street,  amid  giant  oaks  and  towering 
pecans.  This  two-story  brick  mansion 
was  built  by  Mr.  Garner  for  his  wife,  the 
late  Ettie  Rheiner  Garner.  The  building 
was  donated  to  the  city  following  Mrs. 
Garner's  death  in  1948,  and  Is  now  used 
as  a  museum  in  her  memory. 

Garner's  only  child,  Tully.  lives  across 
a  driveway  from  where  his  father  lived. 
In  love  and  devotion,  the  son  ministered 
to  his  father's  every  need  during  the 
declining  years. 

Mr.  Garner  knew  the  value  of  a  dollar, 
and  he  accumulated  considerable  wealth 
during  his  lifetime.  In  recent  years  he 
gave  most  of  that  back  to  the  community 
which  had  honored  him  so  long.  He  often 
spoke  of  the  debt  he  owed  to  those  who 
had  loyally  stood  by  him  during  his  long 
career.  A  popular  State  park,  known  as 
Garner  Park  was  a  product  of  his  gen- 
erosity. At  one  time  he  donated  a  million 
dollars  in  bank  stocks  to  Southwest  Texas 
Junior  College,  located  In  Uvalde,  and  he 
engaged  In  other  philanthropies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  Nation  is 
much  better  off  because  John  Nance 
Gamer  lived  and  served.  The  world  Is 
a  little  darker  because  his  light  has  gone 
out.  And  the  entire  Nation  mourns  the 
passing  of  this  great  and  good  man. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Madam  Speaker, 
■will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMrs. 
Mink  ) .  The  distinguished  Speaker  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
am  ver>'  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
my  dear  and  valued  friend,  John  Gamer, 
who  was  not  onlj'  an  outstanding  legis- 
lator, but  also  one  of  the  great  Ameri- 
cans of  our  Nation's  history.  Through- 
out his  entire  lifetime.  John  Gamer  e\i- 
denced  his  intense  love  of  America  by 
the  many  contributions  he  made  toward 
the  strength  and  progress  of  our  coun- 
try-. 

John  Garner's  life  was  one  that  is  typ- 
ical of  America.  He  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  that  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment presents  to  everj'one,  and 
against  great  odds  and  difficulties,  mak- 
ing every  sacrifice  necessary,  he  attained 
ambitions  and  goals  that  place  him 
among  the  Important  figures  of  our  Na- 
tion's history. 

I  had  a  close  personal  relationship 
with  John  Gamer.  When  I  was  first 
elected  to  the  House,  he  was  the  minor- 
ity leader.  He  later  became  Speaker.  I 
remember  in  my  second  full  term,  with 
trepidation  I  went  in  to  see  him.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  did  not  know  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  knew  I  was  a  Member  of 
the  House  for  the  first  2  years.  Appar- 
ently they  did   I  was  one  of  those  who 
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wanted  to  learn  my  rules  of  parliamen- 
tary law  and,  although  not  completely 
unheard,  I  conducted  myself  so  that  I 
was  not  aware  the  leadership  knew  I  was 
actually  a  Member  of  the  House  during 
my  first  2  years.  I  went  In  to  see  John 
Garner  when  we  took  over  the  House, 
and  I  went  to  see  him  with  trepidation, 
to  see  if  he  would  give  me  support  for 
assignment  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

My  first  committee  assignments  were 
Territories  and  Elections  No.  3  and  Civil 
Service.  So  with  trepidation  I  went  in  to 
see  him  to  enlist  his  assistance  with  ref- 
erence to  getting  on  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciai-y.  I  delayed  coming  down, 
because  I  was  trj-ing  some  cases  in  Bos- 
ton, cleaning  up  some  cases  I  had  there. 
He  said,  "We  wanted  you  down  here. 
We  wanted  you  to  go  on  Ways  and  Means, 
but  you  waited  until  the  last  minute." 

Of  course,  that  was  beyond  my  fondest 
dreams  or  ambitions,  to  get  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  with  actually 
only  one  full  term  of  service. 

I  said,  "Well,  Mr.  Garner,  I  do  not 
mind  running  and  being  defeated  if  at 
the  outset  I  have  a  chance  of  winning.  ' 
"But,"  I  said,  "I  do  not  want  to  run  just 
knowing  I  am  going  to  be  defeated,  and  if 
you  will  blow  your  nose  at  me  I  will  go 
out  and  be  a  candidate." 

He  said.  "You  go  and  tell  Billy  Con- 
neiT  to  send  out  a  letter  from  the  delega- 
tion for  you." 

Well,  he  blew  his  nose.  So  I  did. 

The  first  delegation  that  met  and 
unanimously  endorsed  me  for  election  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  the 
Texas  delegation.  I  knew  that  was  due  to 
John  Garner — to  Jack  Garner,  as  we 
called  him — and  Sam  Rayburn.  I  have 
never  forgotten  it  during  all  the  years  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  the  House.  I  have 
never  forgotten  the  friendship  that  ex- 
isted between  us. 

That  is  a  little  hiunan  interest  side  of 
what  friendships  mean,  that  I  have 
spoken  about  so  frequently  both  in  Dem- 
ocratic caucuses  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  have  spoken  of  the  friendships 
we  make  and  how  they  transcend  party 
politics. 

So  I  am  very,  very  sony  because  the 
country  has  sustained  in  the  death  of 
John  Garner  the  loss  of  one  of  our  truly 
great  Americans.  I  am  also  very  sorry 
because  of  the  personal  relationship  that 
existed  between  John  Garner  and  me 
while  he  was  Speaker  and  later  Vice 
President  and  during  the  many  years  of 
his  retirement. 

I  extend  to  his  loved  ones  my  deep 
sympathy  in  their  great  loss  and  sorrow. 

Mr.  HALL.  Madam  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PTSHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Madam  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding  on  the 
occasion  of  this  sad  announcement. 

If  this  lesser  bird  might  seek  to  twitter 
while  larks  sing  on  high,  as  a  represent- 
ative of  the  current  minority  In  Just  and 
deserved  tribute  to  John  Nance  Gamer, 
former  Speaker  of  the  House,  former 
Vice  President,  a  man  of  America  who 
lived  to  be  90  and  9, 1  would  presmne  to 
say  Indeed  he  did  belong  to  ail  of  Amer- 
ica. He  etched  well  Into  the  history  of 


this  body  and  into  the  history  of  our 
Nation  rugged  individualism.  He  had  the 
courage  to  stand  for  eternal  principles 
in  the  face  of  the  stares  of  all  in  high 
places,  including  his  own. 

As  our  friend  from  the  hills  of  home, 
the  Ozark  Mountains  in  which  I  live, 
used  to.  with  great  love  and  appreciation, 
refer  to  Cactus  Jack  Garner,  so  do  we, 
with  all  attribute,  with  all  accolades  and 
with  all  appreciation;  join  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  who  represents  this 
district  in  expressing  our  sense  of  loss 
of  a  great  Texan,  another  great  Ameri- 
can, as  he  is  laid  to  rest. 

Our  sympathy  goes  to  his  entire  family. 

I  should  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  erstwhile  words  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  and  the  current  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Madam  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Texas  [Mr. 

PO-i^CE]. 

(At  this  point  the  Speaker  assumed 
the  chair.  I 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  John  Garner 
was  Vice  President  of  the  United  States — 
having  Just  taken  that  office.  I  believe  I 
found  in  him  one  of  those  practical  men 
in  politics  who  are  necessary  to  make 
our  Government  function  through  vari- 
ous kinds  of  times. 

He  was  far  from  a  theorist.  He  was  a 
practical  man.  His  practicality  sent  him 
to  Congress.  His  practicality  kept  him 
here  and  kept  the  U.S.  Government  on  a 
good  deal  more  even  keel  than  it  might 
have  been  had  it  not  been  for  John 
Grarner.  As  I  see  it,  that  was  his  great 
and  unique  contribution  to  American  pol- 
itics and  to  American  history. 

He  served  during  a  period  of  time  when 
there  was  a  tremendous  change,  and  it 
was  often  a  change  for  the  good,  but  he 
recognized  that  change,  even  though  it 
may  be  good,  could  come  too  fast.  He 
always  exercised  the  stabilizing  Influence, 
which  is  always  needed  in  those  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  Mr.  Garner  was 
probably  better  known  in  Washington 
than  in  his  native  Texas  in  later  years 
because  he  spent  so  many  years  here  that 
there  was  a  second  and  third  generation 
in  Texas  by  the  time  he  came  home  to 
spend  his  last  years  there.  I  think  it  was 
a  source  of  great  comfort  to  him  that  he 
was  able  to  spend  his  last  years  In  Texas 
in  Uvalde.  He  always  spoke  of  Uvalde  as 
his  home  and  he  always  mentioned  his 
home  and  the  people  of  that  community. 

We,  his  neighbors,  probably  cherished 
the  hope  that  he  might  live  to  be  100. 
He  almost  reached  that  age.  But  far  more 
than  the  idea  of  his  being  100  years  old, 
we  were  impressed  with  the  fact  that  one 
of  our  neighbors  had  so  considerably 
influenced  history  and  influenced  it  for 
the  good.  Our  whole  country  has  suffered 
a  loss  in  the  loss  of  John  Garner. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  ArendsI. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing 


that  I  might  say  can  possibly  express  the 
great  loss  that  is  felt  by  all  of  us  with 
the  passing  of  John  Nance  Cramer.  It  is 
a  loss  beyond  measure,  deeply  felt  not 
solely  by  those  of  us  who  were  privileged 
to  know  him  personally  but  by  all  who 
know  him.  His  name  is  inscribed  indelibly 
on  countless  pages  of  our  country's  glori- 
ous history. 

Nothing  that  anyone  might  say  will  add 
a  fraction  to  his  stature.  The  passing  of 
John  Nance  Garner  is  like  the  passing  of 
an  era  in  our  history  that  challenged  our 
very  existence  as  a  free  people,  and  we 
have  now  lost  one  of  our  national  lead- 
ers who  proved  himself  more  than  equal 
to  the  challenge, 

A  truly  great  American  is  no  longer 
with^us.  The  entire  Nation  mourns  this 
loss.  We  pause  here  in  an  hour  of  sadness 
but  we  are  inspired  in  the  task  before 
us  from  reflecting  on  the  life  and  deeds 
of  such  men  as  this  who  so  courageously 
met  the  challenges  of  his  day. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though it  was  not  my  privilege  to  be 
personally  acquainted  with  that  great 
Texan  and  former  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  John  Nance  Gamer,  I 
would  like  to  join  in  this  tribute  to  a  man 
who  I  know  was  a  truly  great  American. 

John  Nance  Garner  personlfled  the 
spirit  of  Independence  and  Individualism 
that  have  made  this  country  great.  His 
homespun  philosophy  was  simple  and 
direct  and  could  well  be  followed  by  some 
of  those  who  today  seem  so  confused  as 
to  what.  If  anything,  they  do  believe. 

John  Nance  Garner  served  his  coim- 
try  well  and  set  an  example  of  Integrity 
in  both  his  public  and  private  life  from 
which  we  all  beneflt. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  also  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  death  of  the  beloved 
former  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  John  Nance  Gamer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  of  us  who 
have  fond  and  affectionate  memories  of 
this  great  Texan,  who  spent  so  many 
years  as  a  leading  figure  on  the  Washing- 
ton scene.  When  I  was  elected  to  the 
Congress  in  1928,  John  Nance  Gardner 
was  already  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
Etemocratic  Party  and  in  the  leadership 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  had 
the  honor  of  serving  with  Mr.  Gamer 
for  4  years  before  he  was  elected  as 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  Vice  President  in 
1932.  This  was  a  memorable  experience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  particularly  close 
to  John  Nance  Gamer  since  he  was  born 
in  Red  River  Coimty,  near  Detroit,  Tex., 
in  my  home  district.  Mr.  Garner  grew  to 
his  yoimg  manhood  in  northeast  Texas 
and  we  in  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict have  always  taken  pride  in  our  close 
relationship  with  one  of  the  great  states- 
men of  our  era. 

We  share  with  all  Texans  and  all 
Americans  a  fond  memory  of  John  Nance 
Garner. 

Mr.  Gamer's  career  was  a  fabulous  one 
by  any  standards.  His  entire  life  was  one 
of  public  service.  He  was  cotmty  judge  in 
his  home  county  of  Uvalde  and  served  in 
the  Texas  Legislature.  Mr.  Gamer  was 
elected  to  the  U.S.  Congress  in  1902  and 
served  there  until  his  election  as  Vice 
President  in  1932.  He  was  the  minority 
floor  leader  in  the  71st  Congress  before 
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becoming  Speaker  of  the  House  in  the 
72d  Congress. 

More  importantly,  John  Nance  Gar- 
ner was  a  warm  personality  who  bright- 
ened Washington  for  so  many  years. 
Those  of  us  who  had  contact  with  him 
cannot  forget  his  great  sense  of  humor 
and  his  willingness  to  consult  with  and 
guide  the  freshman  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

America  has  lost  a  great  man,  a  great 
statesman,  and  a  wonderful  human 
being.  Both  Texas  and  the  United  States 
have  been  tremendously  enriched  by 
having  a  leader  like  John  Nance  Garner. 
We  owe  his  memory  much  and  I  know 
that  all  of  us  here  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  our  fellow  Americans 
everj'where  will  miss  Mr.  Gamer. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  taking  note  of  the 
passing  of  John  Nance  Garner.  Mrs. 
Mahon  and  I  are  grieved  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Gamer.  In  my  book  he  was 
one  of  the  Nation's  greats. 

His  legislative  finesse,  his  down  to 
earth  ideas  of  government,  and  his 
homespun  philosophy  are  legendary. 
Texans  can  always  treasure  the  memory 
of  former  House  Speaker  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent John  Garner. 

When  I  came  to  Washington  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  in  1935,  Mr.  Gar- 
ner was  then  Vice  President  and  his 
counsel  and  advice  through  the  years 
were  invaluable  to  me. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  a 
great  American,  who  once  served  as 
Speaker  of  this  body,  passed  on.  Former 
Vice  President  John  Nance  Gamer,  a 
Texan  who  served  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  30  years,  died  this  morn- 
ing. 

He  had  been  a  living  legend  in  our 
time.  He  was  a  great  man  who  rose  from 
an  extremely  himible  beginning  in  Red 
River  County,  Tex.,  and  with  a  very 
meager  formal  education  advanced  to  the 
second  highest  position  that  any  Amer- 
ican can  attain. 

During  his  years  of  public  service,  he 
experienced  and  took  part  in  many  great 
decisions  and  events.  Certainly  some  of 
the  highlights  of  his  great  career  were 
attained  during  his  service  with  the  late 
President  Roosevelt  in  brmging  our 
coimtrj-  from  the  depths  of  a  depression 
by  Initiating  programs  on  which  our 
country  has  grown  into  the  greatest  na- 
tion this  world  has  ever  known. 

John  Nance  Garner  rose  to  the  highest 
counsels  of  our  Nation  and  a  position  of 
eminence  throughout  the  world,  but  he 
never  lost  contact  with  his  native  Texas 
and  the  hard-working  Texans  from 
whom  he  came. 

''Cactus  Jack"  Gamer  was  a  frontiers- 
man from  the  day  he  was  bom  until 
he  retired  in  1941.  The  frontier  which  he 
faced  changed,  but  the  dedication  and 
hard  work  that  its  challenges  required 
remained  the  same.  John  Nance  Garner 
has  joined  other  great  Texas  heroes,  but 
his  patriotism  and  dedication  will  serve 
as  an  example  for  many  future  genera- 
tions of  Texans  and  Americans. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Lone 
Star  State  of  Texas  mourns  the  death 
of  a  great  and  distinguished  native  son, 
John  Nance  Garner. 

His  accomplishments,  during  a  long 


and  illustrious  career,  are  legendary.  He 
was,  as  his  nickname  "Cactus  Jack"  Im- 
plies, as  rough  and  rugged  as  the  Uvalde 
land  that  he  loved  so  well. 

We,  in  Texas,  are  proud  of  our  many 
sons  who  have  left  their  mark  on  the 
course  of  world  and  national  events.  Ours 
is  a  strong  land,  and  the  strength  of  the 
land  and  the  people  Is  bred  into  these 
great  men. 

My  colleagues  know  the  distingtilshed 
background  of  this  great  statesman,  of 
his  battle  to  overcome  educational  short- 
comings to  become  an  outstanding 
lawyer,  judge.  Member  and  Speaker  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  His 
was  a  career  to  rival  the  greatest  of  our 
leaders. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  had  the  great  priv- 
ilege to  visit  with  John  Nance  Garner  In 
his  home  in  Uvalde.  He  had  celebrated 
his  92d  birthday.  I  found  a  man  who  had 
not  sat  idly  by  in  retirement,  letting  the 
world  and  events  pass  him  by.  His  mind 
was  alert,  brilliantly  so.  He  discoursed 
on  current  events  with  a  knowledge  that 
only  a  full  career  at  the  fountainhead  of 
action  could  have  given  him.  He  regaled 
us  with  tales  of  his  years  as  Vice  Pres- 
ident, as  Speaker,  and  as  a  Member  of 
this  great  body.  He  set  out  in  detail  the 
facts  of  his  opposition  to  the  proposed 
'Supreme  Court  packing  plan"  which 
led  to  the  deep  split  between  him  and 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  His 
strength  of  body  and  mind  at  this  great 
age  of  92  was  phenomenal.  I  recall  one 
story  he  told  of  his  first  campaign  for 
U.S.  Representative.  He  stiunped  his  dis- 
trict, as  we  all  have  done,  soliciting  votes 
from  his  constituents,  for  he  was  a  rela- 
tively young  attorney  seasoned  by  a  term 
as  county  judge  of  Uvalde  County,  and 
a  term  as  State  representative.  And  when 
he  finished  his  speech,  he  pointed  his 
finger  at  the  crowds  and  added: 

.'Vnd  one  more  thing,  he  said.  If  you  vote 
to  send  me  U)  Washlnglan  to  handle  youi 
affairs — don't  you  write  me  any  letters  tell- 
ing me  how  to  do  my  job.  If  you  dont  have 
confidence  enough  In  me  to  do  this  Job  with- 
out being  pestered  with  a  lot  of  postcard 
advice — then  I  don't  want  your  vote. 

He  said  he  got  their  votes,  and  less 
mail  than  any  Member  of  Congress, 
which  he  rarely  answered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  privileged  to  sit 
in  a  Chamber  where  the  great  men  of 
history  have  left  their  imprint.  None,  In 
my  judgment,  has  been  greater  than 
■  Cactus  Jack"  Garner.  His  passing  will 
be  mourned  by  all.  and  I  extend  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  many  close  friends  and 
relatives  at  this  great  loss. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
permit  me  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
from  Texas  and  others  In  pajrlng  a  brief 
but  sincere  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Speaker  and  Vice  President,  John 
Nance  Garner — a  great  leader  who  be- 
came a  legend  in  his  own  time. 

John  Nance  Gamer  was  a  great  Texan, 
a  great  American,  and  a  rugged  frontiers- 
man popularly  known  as  Cactus  Jack. 
He  went  far  in  public  life — and  rose  to 
great  heights  and  yet  he  retained  his 
himible  spirit.  John  Gamer  saw  America 
and  its  problems  through  the  eyes  of  Its 
people. 

At  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 


tion in  Chicago  in  1940,  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  meeting  John  Nance  Gamer  and 
Sam  Rayburn  with  the  Texas  delegation. 
At  that  time  Garner  was  considered  a 
candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  President  following  his  service 
as  Vice  President  for  two  terms.  Judge 
Cordell  Hull,  of  Tennessee,  was  also  being 
considered  for  the  nomination.  Although 
President  Roosevelt  chose  Henry  Wal- 
lace as  his  Vice-Presidential  running 
mate  for  an  unprecedented  third  term, 
Jack  Gamer,  of  Texas,  never  lost  his 
place  in  the  hearts  of  his  coimtrymen. 
He  lived  a  long  and  useful  life  and  was 
a  great  American. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  In  the  Record  con- 
cerning the  late  John  Nance  Gamer. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


OCTOBER  MOTORCAR  SALES  SHOW 
THAT  GERMAN-MADE  VOLKS- 
WAGEN PLACES  THIRD  IN  AUTO- 
MOBILE SALES  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  VANTK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ftsk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  s 
newspaper  reports  of  October  automo- 
bile sales  show  that  the  German-miade 
Volkswagen  placed  third  in  automobile 
sales  in  America  with  41,661  sales. 

Only  Chevrolet  and  Pontiac  managed 
to  outdo  the  Volkswagen  in  attracting 
the  American  consumer. 

The  American  automobile  manufac- 
turers should  be  concerned  with  the 
sharp  increase  in  automobile  Imports. 
Apparently,  there  Is  a  strong  market  In 
America  for  a  sturdy,  economical  auto- 
mobile of  unchanging  design  for  some 
Americans  who  simply  want  economic 
transportation.  Evidently  750,000  car 
buyers  each  year — almost  1  out  of  10 — 
place  these  considerations  ahead  of  the 
gasoline  burners  cvarrently  designed  in 
Detroit. 

Almost  any  day  now,  we  can  expect 
the  automobile  manufacturers  to  plead 
for  Import  limitations  to  choke  off  the 
growing  desire  for  economy  Imports.  As 
a  better  altematlve,  they  should  con- 
template meeting  the  needs  of  this  mar- 
ket either  by  producing  an  acceptable 
economy  car  or  by  manufacturing  the 
foreign  favorites  In  the  United  States 
imder  license.  The  Import  quota  system 
should  never  be  used  to  force-feed  the 
American  people  Into  accepting  some- 
thing they  do  not  want. 


THE  HONORABLE  CLAUDE  PEPPER 
■WINNER  OF  ALBERT  LA8KER 
MEDICAL  RESEARCH  AWARD 

Mr.     ANDREWS    of    Alabama.     Mr. 
Speaker.   I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
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address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  delighted  to  see  in  the 
morning  Post  that  one  of  our  colleagues 
has  been  announced  as  the  winner  of  the 
annual  Albert  Lasker  Medical  Research 
Award.  The  Member  to  whom  I  refer  is 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida, Claude  Pepper. 

He  was  born  and  reared  in  my  con- 
gressional district  in  Alabama  and  I 
claim  him  as  my  constituent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  him  for 
having  brought  this  honor  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  himself,  an 
honor  that  is  richly  deserved  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida    [Mr.  Pepper]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  join  with  the  gentle- 
man in  this  word  of  tribute  to  a  man 
whose  presence  casts  a  ray  of  light  over 
this  Chamber.  We  are  all  happy  for  this 
nonor  to  our  colleague.  It  is  an  honor 
richly  deserved. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  thanJc 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  HALETV .  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  want  to  join  with  my 
distinguished  majority  leader  in  praise  of 
my  colleague  from  Florida.  He  has  not 
only  served  with  distinction  in  the  other 
body  but  he  was  then  elevated  to  come 
over  here  where  he  is  continuing  to  do 
fine  work  not  only  for  Florida  but  for  the 
Nation.  I  congratulate  Congressman 
Pepper. 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  I  thank 
the  gent'eman.  I  have  said  many  times 
that  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  orators  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  I  wish  we  could  hear 
him  more  often. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEJR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
indeed  to  join  in  extending  wann  and 
sincere  congratulations  to  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Florida,  the 
Honorable  Claude  Pepper,  on  being 
chosen  as  a  recipient  of  the  Lasker 
Award.  These  awards,  known  as  the  Al- 
bert Lasker  Medical  Research  Awards, 
are  given  annually  and  are  worth  $10,000 
each.  The  Lasker  Public  Service  Award 
was  given  to  Congressman  Pepper  for 
his  support  of  medical  legislation.  Hon- 
ored with  him  are  Dr.  Bernard  B.  Brodle. 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and 
Dr.  Robert  Allan  Phillips,  director  of  the 
Pakistan-SEATO  Cholera  Research  Lab- 
oratory. 

We  in  Florida  have  long  known  of  the 
great  humanitarian  interests  of  Con- 
gressman Pepper  and  of  his  contribu- 
tions for  the  good  of  mankind  in  many 


fields.  It  is  stimulating  to  realize  that  his 
fine  efforts  are  so  widely  recognized  and 
that  he  has  been  chosen  for  this  distinc- 
tive and  outstanding  award.  I  congratu- 
late Congressman  Pepper  and  the  other 
distinguished  recipients  for  this  out- 
standing achievement. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  in 
the  extension  of  my  remarks  news  items 
from  the  New  York  Times,  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  and  the  Washington  Evening 
Star: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  7,  1967] 
Two  Scientists  Win  Lasker  Awards — RrPRE- 

sentattve  pepper  also  named  to  receive 

Honor 

(By  Robert  Relnhold) 

A  physician  who  developed  a  highly  ef- 
fective treatment  for  cholera  and  a  pharma- 
cologist whose  research  has  Influenced  drug 
therapy  were  named  yesterday  to  receive  the 
1967  Albert  Lasker  Medical  Research  Awards. 

The  physician.  Dr.  Robert  A.  Phillips,  di- 
rector of  the  Pakistan-SEATO  Cholera  Re- 
search Laboratory  in  Dacca.  East  Pakistan, 
was  awarded  the  Clinical  Research  Award 
for  his  treatment,  which  has  reduced  the 
death  rate  among  cholera  victims  from  60 
per  cent  to  7  per  cent. 

The  pharmacologist.  Dr.  Bernard  B.  Brodle, 
chief  of  the  Laboratory  of  Chemical  Phar- 
macology at  the  National  Heart  Institute  in 
Bethesda,  Md.,  received  the  Basic  Medical 
Research  Award  for  his  30  years  of  research 
Into  what  happens  to  drugs  taken  into  the 
body. 

Cholera  is  an  intestinal  disease  spread 
through  the  contamination  of  food  or  drink 
by  bacteria  in  human  sewage.  The  bacteria 
cause  catastrophic  vomiting  and  diarrhea, 
and  often  death  from  dehydration,  if  not 
treated.  The  disease,  almost  unknown  in 
Western  countries  with  modern  sanitation, 
is  still  widespread  in  Asia. 

BODY  FLUIDS  REPLACED 

Dr.  Phlllljjs.  a  61 -year-old  retired  Marine 
Corps  physician,  developed  a  technique  for 
replacing  the  body  fluids  in  cholera  victims. 
The  withered  patient  Is  Intravenously  fed 
sodium  bicarbonate  and  saline  solutions  con- 
tinuously until  he  begins  to  hold  the  liquids 
and  gain  strength. 

The  810.000  awards,  given  annually  for 
achievements  in  Medical  research  by  the  Al- 
bert and  Mary  Lasker  Foundation,  will  be 
presented  at  a  luncheon  at  the  St.  Regis 
Hotel  on  Thursday.  The  recipients  were  in- 
troduced to  newsmen  yesterday  morning 
during  conference  at  the  foundation's  offices 
at  866  tJnlted  Nations  Plaza. 

Representative  Claude  Pepper,  Democrat 
of  Florida,  was  chosen  to  receive  the  Albert 
Lasker  Public  Service  Award  for  his  interest 
in  medical  legislation  over  30  years  In  both 
houses  of  Congress.  This  award  also  carries 
a   $10,000   honorarium. 

Dr  Plilillps.  a  soft-spoken  Iowa-born  phy- 
sician said  at  the  news  conference  that  his 
feeding  technique  was  so  simple  that  it  could 
be  applied  by  persons  without  medical  t  aln- 
Ing.  The  chief  drawback,  however,  is  that 
treatment  of  the  average  cholera  patient  costs 
about  $50 — the  equivalent  of  flve-month's 
salary  in  developing  countries,  where  cholera 
is  most  prevalent. 

Dr.  Brodle  was  cited  for  studies  that  have 
profoundly  influenced  treatme..t  of  cardio- 
vascular d.seases,  mental  disorders  and 
cancer 

Asked  at  the  news  conference  what  he  re- 
garded as  his  most  significant  work,  the 
o8-year-old  Brltlsh-born  scientist  told  of  his 
findings  that  human  response  to  drugs  dif- 
fers little  from  animal  response  If  the  amount 
of  drug  in  the  blood  rather  than  the  dose 
taken  Is  used  as  the  basis  of  measure. 

Many  drugs,  he  said,  are  metabolized,  or 
broken    down,    at    "fantastically    dlflferent" 


rates  In  different  animals.  Therefore,  he  said, 
drug  responses  must  be  rated  to  the  con- 
centration of  the  active  Ingredient  at  the  site 
in  the  body  to  be  acted  upon  rather  than  on 
the  over-all  dose. 

These  findings.  Dr.  Brodle  said,  raise  Im- 
portant questions  about  the  practice  of  test- 
ing new  drugs  on  animals  before  humans. 
A  substance  effective  In  humans,  he  said,  can 
be  passed  up  because  of  its  low  activity  in 
animals.  As  an  example,  he  cited  phenylbuta- 
zone, a  drug  effective  against  rheumatism  in 
humans  but  almost  inactive  at  comparable 
doses  in  animals. 

NIH   Aide  and  Pepper  Win  Lasker   Awards 

The  winners  of  the  annual  Albert  Lasker 
Medical  Research  Awards,  worth  $10,000  each, 
are  Dr.  Bernard  B.  Brodle.  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  Dr.  Robert  Allan 
Phillips,  director  of  the  Pakistan-SEATO 
Cholera  Research  Laboratory  in  Dacca.  H^t 
Pakistan. 

The  recipient  of  the  Lasker  Public  Service 
Award  Is  Rep.  Claude  Pepper  (D-Fla.),  for 
his  support  of  medical  legislation.  The  awards 
anounced  yesterday,  will  be  presented  at  the 
Lasker  luncheon  In  New  York  on  Thursday. 

Dr.  Brodle  Is  being  honored  for  his  "ex- 
traordinary contributions  to  biochemical 
pharmacology"  and  the  use  of  drugs  In  treat- 
ment of  heart,  mental  and  emotional  dis- 
orders and  cancer.  He  Is  chief  of  the  Labora- 
tory of  Chemical  Pharmacology  In  the  Na- 
tional Heart  Institute. 

Among  a  number  of  achievements  for 
which  Dr.  Brodle.  58.  is  cited  Is  "an  under- 
standing of  how  antipsychotic  drugs  can  be 
used  effectively  In  the  treatment  of  mental 
and  emotional  disorders"  and  his  stimula- 
tion of  research  to  develop  "a  basic  under- 
standing of  how  the  brain  functions  in 
health  and  disease." 

Dr.  Phillips.  61,  a  former  Marine  Corps 
captain,  Is  being  honored  for  his  "research 
and  leadership"  in  the  reduction  of  the 
death  rate  from  cholera.  In  the  area  in  which 
he  has  worked  in  East  Pakistan,  the  death 
rate  from  cholera  was  60  per  cent  in 
untreated  cases.  In  the  cases  he  has  treated. 
the  death  rate  is  less  than  1  jjer  cent. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Nov.  7,  1967 1 

Lasker  Awards  Are  Given  to  Two 

Scientists,  Legislator 

A  retired  Navy  physician  and  two  Wash- 
ington public  servants — one  a  researcher  at 
the  National  Heart  Institute:  the  other  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives — 
are  this  year's  winners  of  the  Albert  Lasker 
awards  for  Medical  Research  and  Public 
Service. 

The  Lasker  awards,  which  carry  with  them 
an  honorarium  of  $10,000  each,  rival  the 
Nobel  prize  in  terms  of  prestige.  They  will 
be  presented  Thursday  at  a  meeting  in  New 
York. 

Dr.  Robert  Allan  Phillips,  the  former  Navy 
physician,  is  currently  the  director  of  the 
Pakistin-SEATO  (Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization)  Cholera  Research  Laboratory 
In  East  Dacca,  Pakistan.  The  treatment  he 
developed  over  the  last  ten  years  has  re- 
duced the  cholera  death  rate  to  less  than  one 
percent.  Before  the  treatment,  the  disease 
sometimes  killed  as  many  as  a  million  people 
a  year  in  India  and  Pakistan  alone. 

The  key  to  the  Phillips  treatment  is  re- 
placement of  the  electrolytes — the  body  fluids 
salts  and  other  chemicals  lost  through  de- 
hydration in  the  course  of  the  disease.  Ac- 
cording to  the  citation  that  accompanies  his 
award,  the  "life-saving  therapy  of  rapidly 
replacing,  intravenously  these  lost  body  fluids 
and  compounds  is  so  simple  that  it  can  be 
successfully  administered  in  the  fleld.  even 
under  the  most  elementary  conditions,  and 
even  by  relatively  unskilled  personnel." 

The  other  scientist  to  receive  a  Lasker 
Clinical   Research   Award   is  Dr.  Bernard  B. 
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Brodle,  chief  of  the  Laboratory  of  Chemical 
Pathology  at  the  National  Heart  Institute  in 
Bethesda.  Brodle's  research  into  the  precise 
biochemical  pathways  of  the  body  has  im- 
proved the  treatment  of  many  disorders 
ranging  from  heart  disease  and  cancer  to 
emotional  disorders  and  Is  now  helping  other 
scientists  to  develop  new  and  better  drugs. 

Brodle  is  also  a  pioneer  In  the  chemical 
study  of  the  brain.  By  correlating  data  on 
how  nerves  impulses  are  transmitted  with 
how  people  behave,  he  has  proposed  "a  new 
line  of  attack  on  schizophrenia."  his  cita- 
tion says. 

Rep.  Claude  Pepper.  D-Florlda,  is  the  re- 
cipient of  the  Award  for  Public  Service.  His 
citation  points  out  that  he  has  been  active 
m  the  fleld  of  health  legislation  since  1937 
when  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  he  was  co- 
sponsor  of  the  legislation  which  led  to  the 
creation  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 

Among  the  other  laws  which  Pepper  has 
had  a  major  hand  in  shaping  are  the  Mental 
Retardation  Act  of  1963.  the  Nurse  Training 
Act  of  1964.  and  the  Health  Professional  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Act  of  1965.  A  long-time 
fighter  for  Medicare,  he  Is  now  working  to 
extend  its  beneflts  to  the  elderly  and  bring 
them  to  the  disabled,  as  well. 

According  to  the  citation  he  will  receive 
Thursday,  "A  measure  of  his  vision  is  re- 
flected in  the  fact  that  when  the  Pepper 
Committee  held  hearings  In  1944,  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  was  spending  only 
82,400.000  a  year.  ...  By  1967  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  has  grown  to  Include 
eight  additional  Institutes  and  the  former 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  now 
separately  reorganized  as  the  Bureau  of  Men- 
tal Health.  Their  present  annual  budget — is 
in  excess  of  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars." 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  very 
profoundly  to  thank  my  fellow  Ala- 
bamian.  my  devoted  friend,  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Andrews]. 
my  distinguished  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  and  oth- 
ers of  my  colleagues  who  have  been  kind 
enough  to  make  these  generous  remarks 
about  me.  I  thank  them  all  very  much. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorimi  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  371] 

Abbltt  Dent  Green.  Pa 

Abernethy  Diggs  Gross 

Adair  Dole  Grover 

Addabbo  Dorn  Hagan 

Anderson,  Dow  Halleck 

Tenn.  Downing  Halpern 

Annunzio  Dulski  Hanley 

Barrett  EUberg  Haj-s 

Boggs  Erlenborn  Heistoskl 

Brasco  Eshleman  Herlong 

Brock  Everett  Hosmer 

Broomfleld  Fallon  Howard 

Buchanan  Flno  Hutchinson 

Bush  Flood  Irwin 

Button  Ford,  Gerald  R   Jacobs 

Byrne,  Pa.  Fountain  Jones.  Mo. 

Clark  Frledel  King,  N  Y. 

Cowger  Gallagher  Kluczynskl 

Cramer  Garmatz  Kupferman 

de  la  Garza  Gtalmo  Madden 


Mathias,  Calif. 

Resnlck 

Tenzer 

Mathias,  Md. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Utt 

Mesklll 

Rogers.  Pla. 

Watklna 

Miller.  Calif 

Ronan 

Watson 

Monagan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Watts 

Moorhead 

Rosenthal 

WliaUev 

Morgan 

Rostenkowskl 

Whltten 

Morton 

St.  Onge 

Williams,  MUs 

Multer 

Sa.Tdman 

Willis 

Murphy,  N.Y- 

Slsk 

WUson, 

Nix 

Smith.  Calif. 

Charles  H. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Smith,  NY. 

Wolff 

Ottlnger 

Steed 

Wright 

Pelly 

Stratton 

Wydler 

Pettis 

Stubblefleld 

Zlon 

Pike 

Tart 

Reld.  NY. 

Teague.  Tex. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU.  326 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AMENDMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
LAWS  RELATING  TO  MENTAL 
RETARDATION 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  <H.R.  6430)  to 
amend  the  public  health  laws  relating  to 
mental  retardation  to  extend,  expand, 
and  improve  them,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
■Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Staggers,  Jarman,  Rogers  of  Florida, 
Springer,  and  Nelsen. 


PARTNERSHIP     FOR    HEALTH 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.R.  6418)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
extend  and  expand  the  authorizations 
for  grants  for  comprehensive  health 
planning  and  services,  to  broaden  and 
improve  the  authorization  for  research 
and  demonstrations  relating  to  the  de- 
livery of  health  services,  to  improve  the 
performance  of  clinical  laboratories,  and 
to  authorize  cooperative  activities  be- 
tween the  Pubhc  Health  Service  hospitals 
and  community  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  request  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished gentleman,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  if  this  is  the  bill  that  has  been 
in  conference  but  which  passed  the 
House  on  September  19  this  year,  en- 
titled the  "Partnership  for  Health 
Amendments,"  and  If  one  of  those 
amendments  added  thereto  by  the  other 
body  represents  the  changing  of  the 
status  of  the  Under  Secretary,  thereby 
creating  an  additional  position  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  medical  matters? 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 

gentleman  will  yield.  I  am  not  sure  that 
that  question  is  in  disagreement.  How- 
ever, we  have  other  amendments  in  dis- 
agreement and  this  could  very  well  be  in 
disagreement. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  certainly  hope  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce as  well  as  the  other  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  House  will  seek  to  main- 
tain the  position  of  the  House  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  We  shall  attempt  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  interested  In  what  the  distingxiished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  is  saying  with 
reference  to  the  creation  of  an  Under 
Secretary  for  Health,  as  is  contained  in 
one  of  the  amendments  added  to  the 
legislation  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  HALL.  Certainly.  It  appears  on 
page  24,  line  21.  under  the  title  of 
"Deputy  Secretary  for  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Welfare;  Under  Secretary 
for  Health"  thereby  creating  an  addi- 
tional agency  under  which  there  were  no 
hearings  held  whatsoever  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  there 
were  none  in  the  House  and,  1  under- 
stand, there  were  none  held  in  the  other 
bod>',  beyond  the  submission  of  the 
amendment,  and  there  was  a  rather 
prompt  vote  on  that  amendment. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
is  exactly  right.  For  that  reason.  I  wanted 
to  clarify  the  position  of  the  House 
thereon. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  There  was  some 
indication  that  this  may  be  the  first 
move  in  an  effort  to  reorganize  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  according  to  a  pattern  rumored 
for  some  time.  It  occurs  to  me,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  as  well  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  that  this  particular  subject 
would  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one 
or  the  other  of  those  two  committees, 
probably  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
if  it  were  to  involve  an  effort  toward  re- 
organization of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly hope  the  position  of  the  House 
will  be  maintained  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  HALL  I  agree  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  and  I  am  sure 
that  we  must  sustain  the  position  of  the 
House  in  that  we  will  not  allow  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  social  worker  to  a  place 
that  should  be  filled  by  a  professional. 
This  Is  my  concern  and  area  of  Interest. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Stag- 
gers, Jarman,  Rogers  of  Florida, 
Springer,  and  Nelsen. 
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DR.  JOHN  E.  YANNAKAKIS 


Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  4538)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  John  E.  Yannakakis, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert: 

"That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Doctor  John  E.  Yan- 
nakakis shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  January  2. 
1960.  and  the  periods  of  time  he  has  resided 
In  the  United  States  since  that  date  shall  be 
held  and  considered  tb  meet  the  residence 
and  physical  presence  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 316  of  the  said  Act." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMDR.    ALBERT    G.    BERRY,    JR. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  iH.R.  2757)  for 
the  relief  of  Comdr.  Albert  G.  Berry,  Jr., 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  11.  strike  out  "pay  and  allow- 
ances" and  insert  "retired  pay". 

Page  2.  line  6,  strike  out  "pay  and  allow- 
ances" and  insert  "retired  pay". 

Page  2.  line  8.  strike  out  "pay  and  allow- 
ances '  and  Insert  "retired  pay". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


E.  F.  PORT,  CORA  LEE  FORT 
CORBETT,  AND  W.  R.  FORT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2661) 
for  the  relief  of  E.  F.  Fort,  Cora  Lee  Fort 
Corbett,  and  W.  R.  Fort. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAURITZ  A.  STERNER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HJl.  3865) 
for  the  relief  of  Mauritz  A.  Sterner. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HR.  3865 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  approprated,  the  sum 
of  $100,000  to  Mauritz  A.  Sterner,  of  107-19 
Seventieth  Avenue,  Forest  Hills  75,  Long 
Island,  New  York,  In  full  settlement  of  his 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  his 
original  idea  and  development  of  a  paper 
blanket:  Provided.  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  5,  strike  "$100,000"  and  In- 
sert "$25,000". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  ANGEL  REAUD,  ALSO  KNOWN  AS 
ANGEL  REAUD  RAMOS  IZQUIERDQ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  503)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Angel  Reaud,  also  known 
as  Angel  Reaud  Ramos  Izquierdo. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  WAVERLY  WATSON,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  8091' 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Waverly  Wat- 
son, Jr. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FIRST  LT.  ALLAN  L.  SCHOOLER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  6325) 
for  the  relief  of  2d  Lt.  Allan  L.  Schooler. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  PABLO   E.   TABIO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS.  62)  for  the 
relief  of  Dr.  Pablo  E.  Tabio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s.  62 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Doctor  Pablo  E.  Tablo  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  October  15,  1960. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  tliird  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DR.  MENELIO  SEGUNDO  DIAZ 
PADRON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  808)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Menelio  Segundo  Diaz 
Padron. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  808 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assem.bled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Doctor  Menelio  Segundo  Diaz  Pa- 
dron shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  August  10, 1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


VISITACION  ENRIQUEZ  MAYPA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4386) 
for  the  relief  of  Visitacion  Enriquez 
Maypa. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PANAGIOTIS  PAULUS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5575) 
for  the  relief  of  Panagiotis  Basil  Paulus. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 5575 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Panagiotis  Basil  Paulus  may  be 
classified  as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of 
section  101(b)  (1)(P)  of  the  Act,  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  filed  In  his  behalf  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Paulus,  citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Act, 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  4.  strike  out  the  name 
"Panagiotis  Basil  Paulus"  and  substitute  In 
lieu  thereof  the  name  "Panagiotis  Paulus". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panagiotis 
Paulus." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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CHRISANTHE  SAVAS 
KARATAPANIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  6326) 
for  the  rehef  of  Chrisanthe  Savas 
Karatapanis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  6326 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Chrlsanthe  Savas  Karatapanis 
may  be  classified  as  a  child  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  101(b)  (1)  (P)  of  the  Act.  upon 
approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  her  behalf  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Savas  M.  Caras  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the 
Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


VALENTINA  SIDOROVA  PARKEVICH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S.  811)  for 
the  relief  of  Valentina  Sldorova  Park- 
evich. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  S{>eaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  CESAR  ABAD  LUGONES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  863  •  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Cesar  Abad  Lugones. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s.  863 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  Doctor  Cesar  Abad  Lugones  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  July  23.  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  G.  P.  VALDES-FAULI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1105)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  G.  F.  Valdes-Faull. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

8.   1105 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  G.  F.  Valdes-Paull  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  October  30,  1960. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

DR.    RAMON   E.    OYARZUN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1109»  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Ramon  E.  Oyarzun. 
CXlll 1978— Part  23 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1109 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Ramon  E.  Oyarzun  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  November  29.  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ISRAEL  MIZRAHY,  M.D. 


DR.  YOUSSEF  .JOSEPH)  SELIM 
HASBANI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  809 »  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Youssef  (Joseph)  Selim 
Hasbani. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  RENE  JOSE  TRIAY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  1592  i 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rene  Jose  Triay. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1592 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Rene  Jose  Trlay  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  February  10.  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ANDRES  MAURICIO   CANDELA,  M.D. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  'H.R.  3516 > 
for  the  relief  of  Andres  Mauricio  Candela, 
MX>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  3516 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Andres  Mauricio  Candela  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residency  as  of  November  5,  1960.  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  required  visa  fee. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

On  page  1,  line  6,  after  the  date,  "November 
5.  1960"  change  the  comma  to  a  period  and 
strike  out  the  remainder  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  3525) 
for  the  relief  of  Israel  Mizrahy,  M.D. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3525 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Israel  Mizrahy,  doctor  of  medicine,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  a  lien  as  provided  for  In  thlB 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
prop>er  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from  the 
total  number  of  Immigrant  visas  and  condl- 
tloual  entries  which  are  made  available  to 
natives  of  the  country  of  the  alien's  birth 
under  paragraphs  (1)  through  (8)  of  section 
203(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Beginning  on  page  1,  line  6.  after  the  lan- 
guage "for  permanent  residence  as  of"  strike 
out  the  remainder  of  the  bill  and  substitute 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "October  28, 
1960." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ISAAC  CHERVONY,  MX>. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3528) 
for  the  relief  of  Isaac  Chervony,  M.D. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  ARMANDO  COBELO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5186) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Armando  Cobelo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  5186 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  Doctor  Armando  Cobelo  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  June  12, 1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  MANUEL  A.  TURBAT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  4974) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Manuel  A.  Turbat. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  4974 
Be   it   enacted    by   the   Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  Dr.  Manuel  T.  Turbat  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  July  9,  1961. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment. 

On  page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  the  date  "July 
9.  1961"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  date 
"July  10.  1961". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  EDUARDO  ENRIQUE  RAMOS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iHR.  3866) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eduardo  Enrique 
Ramos. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3866 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  Doctor 
Eduardo  Enrique  Ramos  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  October  26.  1960. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  HECTOR  ALFREDO  E. 
PLANAS-PINA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5187) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hector  Alfredo  E. 
Planas-Pina. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  5187 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  Doctor  Hector  Alfredo  E.  Planas- 
Plna  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  July  21.  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  MANUEL  JOSE  COTO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6088) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Manuel  Jose  Coto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  6088 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Manuel  Jose  Coto  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  February  7,  1962. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR    ORLANDO  O.  LOPEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6449' 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Orlando  O.  Lopez. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the   present   consideration   of   the   bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  similar  Sen- 
ate bill.  S.  1556.  be  considered  in  lieu 
of  the  House  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  the  Senate  bill  is  the  same 
as  the  House  bill,  with  the  proposed 
amendment? 

Mr.  EKDWDY.  It  is,  and  I  have  an 
amendment  to  offer. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Dowdy]? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows; 

S.  1556 
Be  it  eriacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Doctor  Orlando  O.  Lopez  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  July   16.   1962. 

AMENDMENT     OFTERED    BT     MR.    DOWDY 

Mr.  DOWDY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dowdy:  On 
p.^ge  1,  line  6,  strike  out  the  date  "July  16. 
1962"  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  the  date 
"July   19,   1962". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  6449)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  ROLANDO  POZO  Y  JIMENEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6658) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rolando  Pozo  y 
Jimenez. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  similar  Senate  bill, 
S.  2167,  be  considered  in  lieu  of  the  House 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Dowdy]? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2167 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  Doctor 
Rolando  Pozo  y  Jimenez  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  June  24.  1959 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  6658 >  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  PEDRO  AUGUSTO  RUIZ  Y  CUE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6659) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro  Augusto  Ruiz 
y  Cue. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  VIRGILIO  A.  GANGANELLI  VALLE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6670) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Virgilio  A.  Ganga- 
nelU  Valle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R.  6670 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Virgilio  A.  GanganelU  Valle  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  April  9.  1962. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  RAUL  GUSTAVO  FORS  DOCAL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  6766)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Raul  Gustavo  Fors 
Docal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  6766 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  Doctor  Raul  Gustavo  Pors  Docal 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  September  10,  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  JOSE  DEL  RIO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7042) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose  Del  Rio. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  JOSE  A.  RICO  FERNANDEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7898) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jos6  A.  Rico  Fer- 
nandez. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  78S6 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Doc- 
tor Jo66  A.  Rico  Femdndez  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  August  26,  1961. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  3,  after  the  word  "That",  in- 
sert the  following  language:  "for  the  purposes 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  NEMESIO  VAZQUEZ  FERNANDEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7898) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Nemesio  Vazquez 
Fernandez. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  7898 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Doctor 
Kemeslo  Vazquez  Fernandez  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  September  15.  1960. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  3,  after  the  word  "That",  In- 
sert the  following  language:  "for  the  purposes 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  HERMES  Q.  CUERVO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8256) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hermes  Q.  Cuervo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  8256 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  EKjctor  Hermes  Q.  Cuervo  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  June  6,  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOSE  BERNARDO  GARCIA,  M.D. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8257) 
for  the  relief  of  Jose  Bernardo  Garcia, 
M.D. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


JORGE   GABRIEL  LAZCANO,   M.D. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  8258) 
for  the  relief  of  Jorge  Gabriel  Lazcano, 
M.D. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  8258 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Jorge  Gabriel  Lazcano,  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, shall  be  heli  and  conslder'-d  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  n.pril  16,  1962. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  6.  strike  out  the  date 
"April  16.  1962."  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  date  "April  17,  1962.". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  9081 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Doctor  Joseflna  Esther  Kourl- 
Barreto  de  Pelleya  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  April  14.  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.    RAQUEL   MARIA   CRUZ-FLORES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  8407) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Raquel  Maria  Cruz- 
Flores. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  8407 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
.^ct.  Doctor  Raquel  Maria  Cruz-Flores  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  July  29,  1962. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GUILLERMO  RAMON  PALACIO  SELA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  8738' 
for  the  relief  of  GuOlermo  Ramon  Palacio 
Sela. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R  8738 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Guillermo  Ramon  Piilaclo  Sela 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  May  24,   1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR. 


JOSEFINA      ESTHER      KOURI- 
BARRETO  DE   PELLEYA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9081' 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Josefina  Esther 
Kouri-Barreto  de  Pelleya. 


DR.      LORENZO      GALATAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10985) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Lorenzo  Galatas. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  RAFAEL  DE  LA  PORTILLA 
LAVASTIDA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  11374' 
for  the  rehef  of  Dr.  Rafael  de  la  Portilla 
Lavastlda. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  similar  Sen- 
ate bill.  S.  2192,  be  considered  in  lieu  of 
the  House  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2192 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  m  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Doctor  Rafael  de  la  Portilla  Lava- 
stlda shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  Statee 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  August  13, 
1960. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bUl  <H.R.  11374'  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DR.    JOSEFINA    QUINTOS   MARCELO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ^H.R.  7890' 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Joseflna  Quintos 
Marcelo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R  7890 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  ass:pmbled  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Doctor  Joseflna  Quintos  Mar- 
celo shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  September  30.  1967 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  PEDRO  PINA 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  11472) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro  Plna. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  similar  Senate  bill, 
S.  2168,  be  considered  in  lieu  of  the  House 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2168 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Dr.  Pedro  Plna  y  Oil  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  February  28,  1962. 

AMENDMENT    OFrERED    BY    MR      DOWDY 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Dowdt:  On  page 
1.  line  6.  strike  out  the  date  'February  28. 
1962'  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  the  date 
"March  2,   1962". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  11472i  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


JACK  L.  GOOD 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  11254> 
for  the  relief  of  Jack  L.  Good. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  11254 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
wlthstandmg  the  provisions  of  section  151 
title  35,  United  States  Code,  or  any  provision 
of  existing  law,  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  accept  the  late 
payment  of  the  final  fee  (prescribed  In  sec- 
tion 41  (ai,  title  35.  United  States  Code).  In 
the  application  for  United  States  Letters 
Patent  of  Jack  L.  Good  of  Palestine,  Arkan- 
sas, serial  number  381,830.  filed  July  10.  1964. 
and  allowed  July  28.  1966.  for  a  stump  pul- 
verizing apparatus,  aa  though  no  abandon- 
ment or  lapse  had  ever  occurred:  Provided. 
That  such  final  fee  Is  paid  within  three 
months  of  the  date  this  Act  is  approved. 
Upon  payment  of  such  fee.  the  Commissioner 
is  authorized  to  issue  to  the  said  Jack  L 
Good  the  patent  for  which  application  w.is 
so  made.  No  patent  grasted  on  said  applica- 
tion shall  be  held  invalid  on  the  ground 
that  the  final  fee  waa  not  paid  within  the 
period  specified  in  title  35.  United  States 
Code. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MR    AND  MRS.  CHRISTOS  PHOTI- 
NOS-SVORONOS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3031) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christos 
Photinos-Svoronos. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3031 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
.idmlnlstratlon  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christos  Photinos- 
Svoronos  may  be  classified  as  Immediate  rela- 
tives within  the  meaning  of  section  201(b) 
of  the  Act.  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed 
in  their  behalf  by  their  adopted  daughter. 
Mrs.  Desplna  St.  George,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the 
Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.    KAREN    WOOD    DAVILA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3032) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Karen  Wood  Davila. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.    3032 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  In  the 
administration  of  section  301(a)(7)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Mrs.  Karen 
Wood  Davila.  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
at  birth,  shall  be  considered  to  have  resided 
in  the  United  States  for  five  years  after  at- 
taining the  age  of  fourteen  years. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  7,  at  the  end  of  the  bill, 
change  the  period  to  be  a  comma  and  add  the 
following:  "and  prior  to  the  birth  of  her 
son.". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WEN  SHI  YU 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  287 1  for 
the  relief  of  Wen  Shi  Yu. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FAVORING  THE  SUSPENSION  OF  DE- 
PORTATION OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  iS.  Con.  Res.  36)  favor- 
ing the  suspension  of  deportation  of  cer- 
tain aliens. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARTHUR   JEROME   OLINGER 
A   MINOR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  155)  for 
the  relief  of  Arthur  Jerome  Olinger,  a 
minor,  by  his  next  friend,  his  father, 
George  Henry  Olinger,  and  George 
Henry  Olinger,  individually. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHESTER  E.  DAVIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  233)  for 
the  relief  of  Chester  E.  Davis. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JAMES  W.  ADAMS  AND  OTHERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  234)  for 
the  relief  of  James  W.  Adams  and  others. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAICER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELOY  C.  NAVARRO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  294)  for  the 
relief  of  Eloy  C.  Navarro. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTATE  OF  PATRICK  E.  EAGAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  910)  for 
the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Patrick  E. 
Eagan. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  W.  ROGERS 

The  Clerk  called  "-he  bill  (S.  1580)  for 
the  relief  of  John  W.  Rogers. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SOPHIE  STATHACOPULOS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1705) 
for  the  relief  of  Sophie  Stathacopulos. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.   1705 

Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Sophie 
Stathacopulos,  of  Brookyln,  New  York,  Is 
relieved  of  liability  to  the  United  States  In 
the  amount  of  $636,  representing  an  over- 
payment, through  administrative  error,  of 
her  wages  during  the  period  beginning  Octo- 
ber 14.  1962,  and  ending  July  16,  1966,  while 
employed  by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion in  New  York,  New  York.  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying 
or  disbursing  oiBcer  of  the  United  States, 
credit  shall  be  given  for  amounts  for  which 
liability  is  relieved  by  this  aectlon. 

SEC.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  Sophie  Stathacopulos,  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid  by  her,  or 
withheld  from  sums  otherwise  due  her,  with 
respect  to  the  indebtedness  to  the  United 
States  specified  In  the  first  section  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  uplawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  5,  strike  "$636"  and  Insert 
"419.86". 

On  page  2,  line  11,  strike  "In  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DWAYNE   C.    COX   AND   WILLIAM   D. 
MARTIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  228P 
for  the  relief  of  Dwayne  C.  Cox  and 
William  D.  Martin. 

Mr.  HAT  J  I.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  B.  FRANKLIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  2288) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  B.  Franklin. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTATE  OF  CHARLES  C.  BEAURY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2688) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  C.  Beaury. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2688 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Charles  C.  Beaury,  of  SaLnt  Louis,  Missouri, 
the  sum  of  $508.  Such  sum  represents  the 
amount  which  the  said  Charles  C.  Beaury,  a 
substitute  letter  carrier  in  the  United  States 
Post  Office  at  Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  was  re- 
quired to  pay  the  United  States  for  the  loss 
of  money  contained  In  an  envelope  sent  as 
registered  mall  which  was  apparently  stolen 
on  March  4,  1965,  from  the  mall  truck  used 
by  the  said  Charles  C.  Beaury.  No  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing 51,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  the  following:  "That  the  estate  of 
Charles  C.  Beaury,  deceased  Is  hereby  re- 
lieved of  liability  to  the  United  States  In 
the  amount  of  $288,  representing  the  amount 
which  the  late  Charles  C.  Beaury,  a  substi- 
tute carrier  In  the  United  States  Post  Office 
at  St.  Louis.  Missouri,  was  Indebted  to  the 
United  States  by  reason  of  the  loss  of  money 
contained  In  an  envelop  known  as  registered 
mall  which  was  apparently  stolen  on  or 
about  March  4.  1965.  from  a  mail  truck  op- 
erated by  the  decedent.". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Charles 
C.  Beaury. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SONDRA  D.  SHAW 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2760) 
for  the  relief  of  Sondra  D.  Shaw. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  preju- 
dice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


O.  P.  BECKEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4818) 
for  the  relief  of  of  O.  P.  Becken. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RALPH  W.  HENEMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4819) 
for  the  relief  of  Ralph  W.  Heneman. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SYLVAN  H.  MILLER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  4820) 
for  the  relief  of  Sylvan  H.  Miller. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARNOLD  E.  REMMEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  4821) 
for  the  relief  of  Arnold  E.  Remmen. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  F.  FUENTES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  4936) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F. 
Fuentes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RAYMOND  E.  GRAIL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  5853) 
for  the  relief  of  RajTnond  E.  Grail. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 
HJi.  5853 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  annual  leave  account 
of  Raymond  E.  Grail,  of  Mollne,  Illinois,  a 
civilian  employee  at  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal, 
Illinois,  there  shall  be  added  a  separate 
account  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-four 
hours  of  annual  leave.  In  full  settlement  of 
claims  of  the  said  Raymond  E.  Grail  against 
the  United  States  for  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  such  leave  which  waa  earned  by  htm 
during  the  period  beginning  May  1961,  and 
ending  May  1966,  inclusive,  while  employed 
at  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  and  which, 
through  administrative  error,  was  not  cred- 
ited to  his  leave  account. 

Sec.  2.  Section  6304  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
the  leave  granted  by  this  Act,  and  such  leave 
shall  not  affect  the  use  or  accumulation, 
pursuant  to  applicable  law,  of  other  annual 
leave  earned  by  the  said  Raymond  E.  Grail. 
None  of  the  leave  granted  by  this  Act  shall 
be  settled  by  means  of  a  cash  payment  In  the 
event  such  leave  or  part  thereof  remains 
unused  at  the  time  the  said  Raymond  E. 
GraU  Is  separated  by  death  or  otherwise 
from  the  Federal  service. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
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time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CLAUD  FERGUSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  6305) 
for  the  relief  of  Claud  Ferguson. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LESTER  W.  AND  SADIE  HEIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  6890) 
for  the  relief  of  Lester  W.  Hein  and  Sadie 
Hein. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GILMER  COUNTY,  GA. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ^H.R.  7431) 
for  the  relief  of  Barney  Elrod  Construc- 
tion Co.,  Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  7431 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Barney  Elrod  Construction  Company.  Incor- 
porated, a  Georg:la  corporation,  the  sum  of 
$34,359  36  In  full  settlement  of  all  his  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  the  construc- 
tion work  which  the  said  Barney  Elrod  Con- 
struction Company,  Incorporated,  performed 
on  the  Gilmer  County  Airport.  Gilmer 
County.  Georgia,  during  the  period  beginning 
July.  1966.  and  ending  October,  1966.  which 
work  was  part  of  the  planned  development 
of  such  airport  as  contemplated  In  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  Project  Numbered  9-09-083- 
C701. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  the  first  section  of  this  Act  in  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing ei.ooo. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert the  following:  "That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury,  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Gilmer  County, 
Georgia,  the  sum  of  $24,715.  in  full  settle- 
ment of  Us  claims  against  the  Cfnlted  States 
for  the  Federal  share  of  allowable  project 
cost  for  the  development  of  the  Gilmer 
County  Airport  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Airport  Act  in  the  period 
beginning  July  1966  and  ending  October 
1966.  involving  work  which  was  part  of  the 
planned  development  of  such  airport  as  con- 


templated in  Federal  Aviation  Agency  Project 
Numbered  9-O9-083-C701 . 

"Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated in  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000.". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gilmer  County, 
Ga." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CERTAIN  INDIVIDUALS  EMPLOYED 
BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
NAVY  AT  CERTAIN  U.S.  NAVAL 
STATIONS  IN  FLORIDA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7882 > 
for  the  relief  of  certain  individuals  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
at  certain  U.S.  naval  stations  in  Florida. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CERTAIN  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES  OF 
THE  AIR  FORCE  AT  KELLY  AIR 
FORCE  BASE,  TEX. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  8096  > 
for  the  relief  of  certain  individuals  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Ba.se,  Tex. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RICHARD  BELK 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  8481" 
for  the  relief  of  Richard  Belk. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LUCIEN  A.  MURZYN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9568* 
for  the  relief  of  Lucien  A.  Murzyn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  9568 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  Lucien  A 
Murzyn.  United  States  Army,  retired 
(FINCS-E,  W-903593),  Is  relieved  of  liability 


to  the  United  States  In  the  amount  of 
$837.71,  representing  overpayments  resulting 
from  an  administrative  error,  of  his  retire- 
ment pay  and  allowances  as  a  retired  mem- 
ber of  the  Army  while  holding  Federal  civil- 
ian employment  vmder  the  dual  compensa- 
tion laws  of  the  United  States.  In  the  audit 
and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  cer- 
tifying or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  credit  shall  be  given  for  amounts  for 
which  liability  is  relieved  by  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Lucien  A.  Murzyn  an  amount 
equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid 
by  him.  or  withheld  from  sums  otherwise  due 
him,  with  respyect  to  the  Indebtedness  to  the 
United  States  specified  In  the  first  section  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  deliv- 
ered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 
on  account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upwn  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  line  11,  strike  "in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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JOSEPH  J.  WOJCIK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  9574) 
for  the  relief  of  Joseph  J.  Wojcik. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  9574 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o] 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Jo- 
seph J.  Wojclk,  of  Dayton.  Ohio,  the  sum  cf 
$806.17  in  full  settlement  of  all  his  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  the  funds  which 
he  extended  during  1965  to  provide  necessi- 
ties of  life  for  Frank  E.  Mandlsky,  a  World 
War  I  veteran,  prior  to  the  death  of  said 
Frank  E.  Mandlsky  at  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospital,  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  Novem- 
ber 1965. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  the  first  section  of  this  Act  in  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  deliv- 
ered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 
on  account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  8,  strike  "Mandlsky"  and  In- 
sert "Mandlskl". 

Page  1.  line  10,  strike  "Mandlsky"  and  in- 
sert "Mandlskl". 

Page  2.  line  2,  strike  "in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof". 


The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOHN  M.  STEVENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iHR.  10003 > 
for  the  relief  of  John  M.  Stevens. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LLOYD  W.  CORBISIER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  "H.R.  10199* 
for  the  relief  of  Lloyd  W.  Corbisier. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CAMILLE  ANITA  DOBSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  10449 1 
for  the  relief  of  Camille  Anita  Dobson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   10449 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  subchapter  III  (relating  to  clvU 
service  retirement)  of  chapter  83  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  Camille  Anita  Dobson, 
Kansas  City.  Missouri,  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to"  be  the  adopted  daughter  of 
Armand  Dobson,  deceased  former  employee 
in  the  Post  Office  Department.  No  benefits 
shall  accrue  by  reason  of  this  Act  for  any 
period  prior  to  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

Sec.  2.  Section  8348(gi  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  does  not  apply  with  respect  to 
annuity  benefits  resulting  from  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


sistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


MRS.  ESTHER  D.  BORDA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  10058) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Esther  D.  Bordi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  10058 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treajsury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasurv  not  oth-'wlse  appropriated,  to  Mrs. 
Esther  D.  Bordl.  of  Bethlehem.  Pennsylvania, 
the  sum  of  $700.  In  full  settlement  of  her 
claim  against  the  United  States  for  not  pay- 
ing, by  reason  of  lapse  of  time,  seven  $100 
United  States  postal  money  orders  held  by 
her.  numbered  and  dated  as  follows:  12799, 
November  10.  1944;  21224,  March  16,  1945; 
35935.  March  28.  1945:  14410.  June  18.  1945: 
54.  Julv  13,  1945:  55,  July  13,  1945:  56,  July 
13,  1945.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  5,  strike  "Bordl"  and  Insert 
"Borda". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Esther  D. 
Borda." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


E.  L.  TOWNLEY,  OTIS  T.  HAWKINS, 
AND  LEO  T.   MATOUS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11381) 
for  the  relief  of  E.  L.  Townley. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOSEPH  M.  HEPWORTH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  12119) 
for  the  relief  of  Joseph  M.  Hepworth. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROCHESTER    IRON    &    METAL    CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7210" 
for  the  relief  of  the  Rochester  Iron  & 
Metal  Co. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  thi.e  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  further  call  of 
the  private  calendar  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE   ACT  OF 
1967 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  submitted  a  confer- 
ence report  and  statement  on  the  bill  'S. 
1872)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  As- 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  'S.  2388)  to  provide  an 
improved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  economic  opportunity  programs. 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  coMMrma  of  Tm;  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S,  2388.  with  Mr. 
RoONEY  of  New  York  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Perkins]  will  be  recognized  for  3 
hours,  and  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  AyresI  will  be  recog- 
nized for  3  hours. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins!. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  28  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  April  10,  1967,  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  8311,  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Amendments  of  1967.  This  leg- 
islation was  studied  by  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  un- 
til the  bill  was  reported  October  20.  S. 
2388,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  was  be- 
fore the  commltt.ee  when  we  completed 
the  markup  of  H.R.  8311.  In  reporting  the 
bill,  the  committee  amendments  struck 
out  all  of  S.  2388  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  substituted  the  language  In 
the  House  bill 

Members  of  this  House  are  aware  of 
the  tremendous  Impact  that  has  already 
been  made  as  a  result  of  the  decision 
made  by  Congress  3>2  years  ago  when 
we  passed  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964.  It  has  been  accepted  by  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  as  another  piece  of 
landmark  legislation  along  our  road  to  a 
better  life.  Thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  3 '2  years  ago  had  been  left  outside 
the  great  prosperity  which  the  American 
economy  is  capable  of  sustaining,  have 
now  been  brought  Into  the  mainstream 
as  fully  participating  members. 

We  have  had  many  successes,  and  we 
have  made  mistakes 

Congress  acted  responsiblj-  in  1965  and 
1966  when  it  amended  the  original  act  to 
make  improvements  and  to  correct  er- 
rors. S.  2388.  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1967,  is  in  that  tradition. 
We  feel  that  the  bill  before  you  today 
will  make  some  needed  improvements  in 
the  basic  legislation,  and  will  eliminate 
some  of  the  mistakes  we  have  heretofore 
made. 

I  admit  at  the  outset  that  we  are  tardy 
in  bringing  this  legislation  before  the 
House,  and  for  that  I  am  willing  to  take 
my  share  of  the  responsibility. 

We  held  long  and  exhaustive  hearings 
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on  the  operation  of  the  entire  economic 
opportunity  program — much  longer  than 
were  conducted  even  before  passage  of 
the  original  legislation.  We  took  longer 
with  the  markup  of  the  bill  than  we 
should  have.  But  I  thought  it  was  im- 
portant that  we  take  every  step  that 
could  possibly  be  taken  to  reach  agree- 
ment and  accommodation  among  all  the 
members  of  both  parties. 

While  the  measure  that  we  produced 
is  not  what  could  be  called  an  agreed 
bill,  I  must  say  that  neither  is  it  a  one- 
man  bill:  nor  a  one-faction  bill,  nor  a 
one-party  bill.  I  believe  there  is  some- 
thing of  every  member  of  the  commit- 
tee in  this  bill,  and  I  am  delighted  to 
recommend  it  to  this  House. 

I  would  urge  the  House  to  act  with 
speed  and  dispatch.  The  delay  in  fund- 
ing the  programs  for  fiscal  1968  is  al- 
ready producing  great  havoc  and  frus- 
tration throughout  the  country. 

And  I  would  certainly  counsel  against 
the  temptation  exhibited  by  some  to  in- 
flict mortal  cuts  in  the  authorization  for 
the  economic  opportunity  programs 

For  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  economic 
opportunity  programs  operated  on  an 
appropriation  of  $1,687  million.  The  re- 
quest for  fiscal  1968  is  for  $2,060  million, 
and  that  is  the  figure  S.  2388  would  au- 
thorize. 

At  the  same  time  we  were  holding 
hearings  on  the  basic  measure,  we  also 
were  considering  H.R.  10682,  the  minor- 
ity party's  opportunity  crusade. 

Even  the  minority  measure  envisioned 
$1,669  million  for  fiscal  1968,  and  that 
was  certainly  the  very  bottom  figure  that 
anybody  on  the  committee  felt  could  be 
seriously  considered. 

Let  me  tell  you  some  of  the  things  that 
are  already  happening  as  a  result  of  our 
delay  in  funding  for  fiscal  1968. 

Six  local  community  action  agencies — 
including  one  in  my  own  congressional 
district,  right  in  the  heart  of  Appalachia, 
are  without  funds. 

One  other  local  CAP  agency  has  had  to 
cut  half  of  its  operations. 

Unless  we  act  by  November  23 — just  17 
days  from  now — 35  other  local  commu- 
nity action  programs  will  have  to  close 
down  their  operations.  This  involves  $42 
million  worth  of  CAP  programs  and  af- 
fects the  lives  of  some  500,000  poor  people. 
The  local  agencies  are  scattered 
throughout  the  coimtry  In  16  States,  In- 
cluding New  Jersey,  New  York,  Delaware. 
Kentucky,  Virginia,  Maryland,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Georgia,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Wis- 
consin, Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Colo- 
rado, and  California. 

The  community  action  agencies  are  not 
the  only  ones  affected  by  our  failure  to 
provide  funds. 

The  approximately  4,000  VISTA 
volunteers  have  been  asked  to  serve  with- 
out food  and  living  allowances  until  we 
act. 

In  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  67 
projects  are  already  closed  down,  affect- 
ing 16.463  boys  and  girls. 

Unless  we  move  by  November  23.  an- 
other   134   Neighborhood   Youth    Corps 
projects  will  have  to  close  down,  leaving 
33,000  boys  and  girls  without  the  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  their  education  and 
training. 
Unless  we  act.  the  Job  Corps  will  be  un- 


able to  pay  the  November  allowances  to 
its  40,000  enrollees,  amounting  to  $1.2 
million.  That  agency  will  also  be  unable 
to  pay  $1.5  million  In  allowances  to  the 
families  of  the  Job  Corpsmen. 

You  can  well  imagine  the  anxiety  and 
the  frustration  that  this  lack  of  funding 
is  creating  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
poor  people  throughout  this  country. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  there  are 
those  who  would  have  us  go  the  route  of 
a  continuing  resolution — who  would  have 
the  Congress  simply  say  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  "Go  ahead  and 
operate  but  don't  spend  more  than  $1.2 
billion,  or  $1.3  billion,"  or  whatever  figure 
they  settle  upon. 

■Those  are  strange  figures  indeed,  com- 
ing from  people  who  just  a  short  time 
ago  were  boosting  an  Opportunity  Cru- 
sade for  $1,669  billion. 

This  continuing  resolution,  of  course, 
would  have  the  virtue  of  being  fast.  But 
then  the  meat  ax  always  is.  You  do  not 
have  to  wait  around  in  slow  agony.  It 
gets  the  job  done  fast. 

But  for  the  House  to  ignore  the  lengthy 
study  given  to  the  economic  opportunity 
programs  by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  to  scrap  all  of  the  really 
constructive  work  we  have  done  to  bring 
about  substantial  improvements,  this  is 
completely  unrealistic  and  completely  ir- 
responsible. 

Make  no  mistake,  the  impetus  for  a 
continuing  resolution  approach  is  com- 
ing from  those  who  want  to  see  the  eco- 
nomic opportunity  programs  severely 
crippled.  It  Is  camouflage  to  shield  the 
wishes  of  those  who  would  slam  shut  the 
door  of  opportunity  in  the  faces  of  some 
30  million  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

I  have  faith  enough  in  the  Congress 
and  in  this  House  to  believe  that  we  are 
not  going  to  let  the  poor  people  of  Amer- 
ica down — that  we  are  going  to  act 
promptly  and  decisively  to  get  these  good 
programs  funded  and  back  in  enthusias- 
tic operation  again. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Intend  to  dis- 
cuss briefly  some  of  the  titles  in  the  bill 
before  us.  Because  of  the  many  pro- 
grams that  are  involved,  even  brief  men- 
tion will  make  the  discussion  lengthy.  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  brief  comments, 
and  rely  upon  my  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  to  discuss 
in  detail  various  phases  of  the  bill. 

TITLE   lA 

Title  I,  part  A  Involves  the  Job  Corps, 
one  of  the  most  significant  programs  un- 
dertaken by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

We  are  asking  for  fiscal  1968  an  au- 
thorization of  $295  million  to  provide 
meaningful  training  for  some  40,000 
young  men  and  women. 

During  its  relatively  young  life,  the  Job 
Corps  has  been  damned  by  its  critics  for 
being  "controversial ' — whatever  that 
means.  They  said  It  was  expensive,  that 
the  enrollees  did  not  behave  themselves, 
and  even  that  the  rolls  were  loaded  with 
juvenile  delinquents. 

I  can  only  say  that  this  was  the  judg- 
ment of  the  uninformed,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  Job  Corps  as  it  exists 
and  operates  today — November  1967. 

At  the  outset.  I  will  admit  that  the  Job 
Corps'  first  months  were  less  than  im- 


pressive. Its  operation  was  marred  by 
blunder  and  mistake. 
The  cost  was  high. 

And  its  enrollees  did  include  some 
pretty  tough  customers.  For  this  we 
merely  say  "Thank  God,"  for  that  Is  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  young  men  and  women 
the  Jobs  Corps  was  designed  to  accom- 
modate. 

Today  there  is  a  new  Job  Corps ; 

One  that  has  built  upon  its  experience; 

One  that  has  found  Its  focus; 

One  that  is  carefully  and  ably  man- 
aged; 

One  whose  costs  have  steadily  gone 
down; 

And  one  whose  record  for  reclaiming 
and  rehabilitating  young  men  and 
women  has  steadily  gone  upward. 

This  is  a  Job  Corps  that  is  making  an 
important  contribution  to  a  greater  and 
stronger  America. 

I  want  it  to  work  itself  out  of  a  job  as 
soon  as  possible.  No  one  will  be  happier 
or  more  relieved  than  I  to  vote  to  dis- 
mantle Job  Corps  just  as  soon  as  it  has 
performed  the  task  which  we  have  set 
for  it. 

If  this  is  a  paradox,  I  explain  it  by  re- 
minding the  House  that  the  Job  Corps 
was  designed  to  give  another  chance — 
to  give  a  hand  up,  if  you  will— to  the 
thousands  of  young  people  who  have,  by 
reason  of  poverty  and  deprivation,  been 
left  outside  the  mainstream  of  life  in 
this  country. 

They  are  the  youngsters  whose  educa- 
tion is  so  scant  or  of  such  poor  quality  as 
to  leave  them  powerless  in  an  economy 
that  depends  upon  ever  greater  sophisti- 
cation in  its  work  force. 

They  are  often  youngsters  who  have 
gotten  off  on  the  wrong  foot  with  the 
community  of  law  and  order,  because  of 
the  frustrations  accompanying  their 
poverty. 

These  are  often  youngsters  whose  lack 
of  elemental  medical  and  dental  care  has 
handicapped  them  from  birth. 

They  are  often  youngsters  whose  very 
motivation  to  be  independent,  self-re- 
liant, self-supporting  men  and  women 
has  been  eroded  and  possibly  destroyed 
by  the  only  experience  with  life  they  have 
known. 

Can  there  be  any  wonder  that  some  of 
these  youngsters  have  on  occasion  got- 
ten into  trouble?  For  the  first  time  in 
their  lives,  many  of  them  have  been 
taken  out  of  a  poorly  structured  home 
environment  and  exposed  to  a  residen- 
tial commimity  based  upon  rules,  disci- 
pline, hard  work,  and  consideration  for 
other  people. 

To  be  perfectly  frank,  we  ought  to  be 
surprised  that  the  Job  Corps  proved 
workable  at  all. 

Now  the  critics  are  confounded  by  the 
knowledge  that  it  Is  not  only  working, 
but  working  well.  The  Job  Corps  is  get- 
ting results. 

Current  information  shows  that  of 
103,000  youths  who  have  been  through 
the  Job  Corps  program.  71,500  are  now 
holding  jobs;  or  have  upgraded  their 
training  to  the  point  where  they  have  re- 
turned to  school;  or  have  successfully 
passed  induction  standards  to  enter  mili- 
tary service. 

We  now  have  operating  some  123  Job 
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Corps  centers — with  a  capacity  of  han- 
dling 43,000  youths  at  any  one  time. 

During  fiscal  1968.  the  Job  Corps  ex- 
pects to  operate  at  an  average  on-board 
^rollment  of  41,000.  Before  the  fiscal 
vear  is  out,  an  additional  100.000  young 
men  and  women  will  have  been  Involved. 
During  this  calendar  year,  the  Job 
Corps  has  more  than  doubled  Its  capa- 
bility for  training  young  women  In  the 
18  women's  centers.  Plans  are  well  under 
way  to  Increase  the  proportion  of  women 
until  it  eventually  reaches  50  percent. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  the  cost  of  train- 
ing a  corpsman  has  steadily  dropped 
during  the  2 ',2  years  this  program  has 
been  in  operation.  Last  year,  at  a  time 
when  costs  per  enrollee  were  averaging 
about  $9,000  per  year.  Congress  impo.sed 
a  statutory  limit  of  $7,500. 

Under  the  dedicated  management  of 
Mr.  William  Kelly,  the  Corps  director, 
this  cost  has  actually  been  reduced  $800 
below  that  to  $6,700. 

Although  I  firmly  believe  that  figure 
can  and  will  be  reduced  even  further  I 
am  neither  alarmed  nor  horrified  by  the 
$6,700  figure.  This  is  a  special  situation, 
and  it  calls  for  extraordinary  measures. 
I  realize  that  there  are  those  who  say 
that  for  $6,700  you  could  send  all  these 
youngsters  to  a  good  university.  They 
are  talking  hogwash. 

The  youngsters  for  whom  this  program 
was  created  could  not  even  get  near  a 
university  campus — unless  it  was  to 
sweep  up  the  debris  left  by  an  antiwar 
demonstration. 

For  the  most  part,  these  young  people 
could  not  even  make  It  through  grade 
or  high  school.  They  are  people  who  have 
been  failed  by  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  of  this  country.  In  many 
instances  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
Except  for  programs  such  as  the  Job 
Corps,  they  stand  to  become  a  drain  on 
the  productive  elements  of  our  society 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

The  Job  Corps  is  simply  trying  to  re- 
trieve these  young  people  and  restore 
their  capacity  to  be  productive  and  self- 
supporting  before  It  is  utterly  destroyed. 
We  are  simply  holding  out  a  ladder  by 
which  they  can  climb  back  from  the 
brink,  over  which  many  of  their  parents 
have  already  disappeared. 

If  this  ladder  costs  $6,700  and  wUl  give 
to  society  a  useful,  productive,  contribut- 
ing citizen— then  it  is  the  best  money 
the  Congress  can  spend. 

The  question  is  not  whether  to  spend 
that  $6,700  or  to  save  it. 

The  question  Is:  Can  we  afford  not  to 
spend  $6,700  now,  and  risk  many  times 
that  amount  in  future  years  as  the  cost 
of  welfare  handouts  to  this  individual 
and  his  progeny,  and  even  more  if  he 
develops  a  criminal  or  antisocial  be- 
havior pattern? 

I  want  to  make  It  perfectly  clear  that 
I  do  not  impeach  the  character  of  the 
young  people  who  enter  this  program. 
Far  from  it. 

The  fact  that  they  have  made  a  de- 
cision—a  hard  decision— to  improve 
themselves  and  to  take  a  purchase  on 
an  Independent  future  for  themselves. 
Indicates  that  they  have  courage  of  a 
very  high  order. 

This  is  the  American  way.  A  young 
man  or  young  woman  sees  and  seizes  an 


opportunity  to  make  something  of  him- 
self by  dint  of  perseverance  and  hard 
work.  And  the  rewards  are  his. 

I  urge  every  Member  of  this  House 
to  get  acquainted  with  some  of  these 
young  people,  if  you  have  not  already 
done  so.  When  you  do,  I  suspect  that 
you  are  going  to  be  pretty  impatient  with 
people  who  call  the  Job  Corps  a  "con- 
troversial" program. 

I  yield  to  no  Member  of  this  Chamber 
as  an  advocate  and  supporter  of  voca- 
tional education.  It  has  long  been  one  of 
my  major  Interests  in  Congress. 

I  can  understand  those  of  my  friends 
who  say  that  we  should  take  Job  Corps 
out  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity and  lodge  it  in  some  expanded  voca- 
tional education  program  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
We  may  come  to  that  point  someday, 
but  the  time  is  not  yet. 

In  the  first  place,  vocational  education 
is  not  yet  equipped  to  deal  with  the  kind 
of  youngster  now  served  by  Job  Corps. 

Vocational  education  is  taking  the 
"cream  of  the  crop"  of  the  school  drop- 
outs, and  is  doing  a  good  job  with  them. 
I  do  not  mean  it  derogatorily  when  I  say 
that  the  vocational  education  schools  are 
giving  first  preference  to  those  young 
men  and  women  that  are  most  easily 
trainable  and  most  easily  placed  in  a  job. 
That  is  only  natural. 

But  the  Job  Corps  youngster  is  some- 
thing else.  He  is  the  most  deprived,  the 
most  handicapped,  the  most  difficult  to 
place,  and  unhappily,  the  most  unwanted. 
As  of  now,  only  Job  Corps  is  equipped 
to  deal  with  this  highly  specialized  prob- 
lem. And  the  program  is  making  great 
strides. 

The  private  industries,  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  goverrmient  agencies  that 
are  operating  Job  Corps  centers  are  de- 
veloping new  methods,  new  techniques 
of  teaching  these  youngsters.  Much  basic 
research  is  being  done. 

Eventually,  this  new  material  will  be 
picked  up  by  the  vocational  education 
schools  who  will  make  excellent  use  of  it. 
In  fact,  some  of  the  techniques  are  even 
now  being  used  in  such  institutions. 

This  is  a  fringe  benefit  of  Job  Corps, 
of  course.  But  in  the  long  run  it  may  turn 
out  to  be  worth  the  investment  on  this 
score  alone. 

For  the  moment,  only  Job  Corps  is 
equipped  to  deal  with  the  truly  impover- 
ished youth  of  the  country.  Only  the  Job 
Corps  is  equipped  to  treat  the  total  youth 
— his  educational,  vocational,  social,  and 
cultural  needs.  Only  the  Job  Corps  oper- 
ates 24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week,  52 
weeks  a  year.  It  Is  a  unique  agency,  de- 
signed for  a  special  purpose,  and  it  Is 
serving  that  purpose  very  well  Indeed. 

For  me,  it  is  unthinkable  to  do  other 
than  continue  it  as  presently  constituted, 
subject  of  course  to  the  Improvements 
that  we  have  sought  to  make  in  the  bill 
before  us  today. 

TITLE   IB 

The  bill  which  we  bring  before  the 
House  today  combines  all  work  and 
training  programs  for  youth  and  adults 
in  a  single  heading— part  B  of  title  I. 

The  authorization  for  this  important 
work  would  be  $579  million,  of  which 
S321  million  is  for  Neighborhood  Youth 


Corps  and  $258  million  Is  for  the  adult 
programs. 

I  shall  give  you  a  detailed  breakdown 
of  these  proposed  authorizations  in  just 
a  moment. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has 
been  in  operation  less  than  3  years.  Dur- 
ing that  period,  it  has  developed  3.895 
local  projects  in  all  of  our  50  States. 

These  projects  have  prorided  almost 
1'2  million  youth  ^^ith  work  opportu- 
nities: 
To  help  them  stay  in  school; 
To  help  them  return  to  school : 
And  to  Improve  their  chances  for  gain- 
ful employment  in  the  job  market. 

The  latest  available  flgiu-es  indicate 
that  some  1,770  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  projects  are  currently  active,  serv- 
ing more  than  300,000  boys  and  girls 
throughout  the  country. 

These  projects  are  located  in  both 
urban  and  rural  areas.  Of  the  1.438  proj- 
ects authorized  in  fiscal  1967,  772  were 
in  urban  areas,  657  in  rural  areas,  and 
nine  in  mixed  urban-rural  areas.  Rural 
participation  accounts  for  35  percent  of 
the  enrollment  opportunities. 

For  the  $321  million  requested  for  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  for  fiscal 
1968.  we  propose: 

To  provide  enrollment  opporttmltles 
for  106,000  youngsters  in  in-school  pro- 
grams at  a  cost  of  $67.8  million; 

To  provide  50,000  out-of -school  slots 
at  a  cost  of  $152.7  million;  and 

To  provide  165,000  sununer  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  enrollment  opportu- 
nities at  a  cost  of  $88  million. 

The  remaining  $12.5  million  of  the  re- 
quested authorization  would  go  for  re- 
search and  demonstration  programs  and 
for  program  direction. 

During  the  extensive  hearings  on  the 
bill  before  us  this  week,  I  do  not  recall  a 
single  critical  reference  to  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps. 

It  is  not  a  visionary,  pie-in-the-sky 
program,  but  one  that  gets  straight  to 
the  heart  of  one  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  in  America  today. 

The  adult  work-training  experience 
programs  were  authorized  by  1965  and 
1966  amendments  to  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  These  progrsmis  now  con- 
sist of  three  main  groupings:  Operation 
Mainstream,  New  Careers,  and  Special 
Impact. 

The  bill  which  we  reported  and  which 
we  discuss  today  makes  some  revision.  In 
that  all  manpower  activities  carried  out 
at  the  local  level  are  to  be  consolidated 
into  this  part. 

The  focus  is  to  be  upon  unemployed  or 
low-Income  persons,  both  youth  and 
adult,  with  emphasis  upon  full  use  of 
local  capacity  for  plarming,  operating, 
and  evaluating  programs  that  will  draw 
upon  aU  available  pubUc  and  private 
resources. 

Authority  for  all  existing  programs  Is 
continued,  including  the  Nelson  simend- 
ment — Operation  Mainstream,  the 
Scheuer  amendment — new  careers, 
along  with  necessary  supportive  services. 
But  we  have  taken  a  significant  step 
In  providing  for  substantial  funding  of 
the  concentrated  employment  program 
recently  initiated  by  the  Department  of 
Labor.  This  replaces  the  special  impact 
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program,  and  is  designed  to  reach  the 
hard-core  unemployed  and  disadvan- 
taged residents  of  urban  and  rural  areas 
through  a  single  contract  with  a  single 
sponsor  and  a  single  intake  center  where 
all  participants  will  go  to  get  whatever 
help  is  necessary  to  move  toward 
employability. 

It  combines  in  one  local  program  all  of 
the  Federal  and  local  manpower  re- 
sources that  are  available  to  operate  a 
manpower  program  in  a  specific  target 
area. 

The  concentrated  employment  pro- 
gram now  operates  in  20  cities  and  in 
two  rural  areas,  and  is  aimed  at  those 
individuals  in  greatest  need  of  a  concen- 
trated effort. 

The  committee  believes  that  this  is  a 
significant  new  step  to  get  at  the  hard- 
core unemployed,  and  have  great  hope 
for  its  effectiveness. 

To  carry  out  these  adult  work-training 
experience  programs,  we  propose  to  au- 
thorize for  fiscal   1968   these   amounts: 

For  Operation  Mainstream,  14.200 
training  slots  at  a  cost  of  $48  million; 

For  the  new  careers  program,  12,100 
slots  at  a  cost  of  S48.1  million; 

And  64,400  slots  in  the  new  concen- 
trated emploj-ment  program  at  a  cost 
of  S155.8  million. 

We  further  propose  $3.6  million  for 
research  and  demonstration  projects  and 
$2.5  million  for  program  direction. 

Adding  the  90,700  slots  of  the  adult 
programs  to  the  321.C00  in  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps,  we  have  a  total  of 
411,700  openings  in  the  work  and  train- 
ing programs  under  title  I,  part  B,  at  a 
total  cost  of  $.579  million. 

This,  I  admit,  is  a  great  deal  of  money. 
But  I  say  we  are  getting  our  money's 
worth  from  these  programs.  We  stand 
to  gain  a  great  deal  more  than  that  in 
increased  productive  capacity  spread  over 
the  lifetimes  of  the  411,700  individuals 
involved. 

We  risk  having  to  spend  a  great  deal 
more  on  them  if  we  fail  to  provide  them 
with  an  opportunity  to  enter  the  main- 
stream of  American  economic  life  as 
fully  participating  members. 
TnxE  n 

Under  title  II  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, $1,022  million  would  be  author- 
ized for  a  strengthened  and  expanded 
community  action  program.  Community 
action  is  at  the  heart  of  our  effort  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  poor — a  working 
concept  the  committee  has  strengthened 
through  important  changes  in  the  bill 
before  us. 

We  have  made  provision.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  the  greater  participation  of  lo- 
cal public  ofBcials  in  this  important  part 
of  the  economic  opportunity  program. 
We  have  strengthened  the  prohibitions 
of  law  against  political  activity  by  anti- 
poverty  personnel.  We  have  restricted 
the  size  of  community  action  boards  and 
tightened  quorum  requirements  to  as- 
sure responsible  majority  control.  We 
have  tightened  the  audit  requirements 
for  commimity  action  agencies.  And  we 
have  called  for  greater  emphasis  on  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly  poor,  on  day  care 
centers,  and  in  providing  emergency  food 
and  medical  services  where  severe  condi- 
tions warrant  such  action. 


These  changes  should  not  be  inter- 
preted, however,  as  a  retreat  from  the 
concept  of  community  action  by  the 
committee.  It  is  a  good  concept  and  it  is 
working.  Businessmen,  reUgious  and 
civic  leaders,  educational  experts,  wom- 
en's organizations,  labor  leaders,  and  the 
poor  themselves  are  working  together  in 
communities  across  the  country  to  de- 
velop and  implement  programs. 

Since  the  endorsement  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Economic  Opportujiity  Act 
in  1964,  more  than  9  million  poor  Amer- 
icans have  been  served  by  this  pro- 
gram— most  of  them  through  community 
action  that  is  bringing  together,  at  the 
community  level,  local  resources,  local 
intelligence,  local  pride,  local  responsi- 
bility, and  local  decisionmaking  in  a 
fight  against  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  poverty. 

More  than  1,000  community  action 
agencies  across  the  country  have  been 
formed  to  implement  such  national 
programs  as  Headstart,  Neighborhood 
Health  Services.  Upward  Bound,  and  Le- 
gal Services;  as  well  as  thousands  of 
unique,  locally  initiated  programs  devel- 
oped by  the  individual  community. 

Under  the  Headstart  program,  more 
than  1.3  million  youngsters  have  been 
given  the  chance  to  start  school  on  a 
more  nearly  equal  basis  with  children 
from  more  affluent  homelife. 

Under  the  legal  services  program,  172,- 
000  poor  persons  have  been  given  the 
opporttmity  for  justice  that  only  a  lawyer 
can  provide. 

More  than  55.000  poor  persons  have 
obtained  necessary  medical  help  through 
neighborhood  health  centers. 

And  in  programs  initiated  at  the  local 
level,  more  than  1^2  million  poor  people 
have  gained  a  better  education  and  4 
million  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
neighborhood  centers  in  poor  areas  to 
obtain  information  about  jobs  and  job 
training,  counseling,  and  available  man- 
power and  social  services. 

But  it  is  time  to  move  on,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  only  in  the  modest  and  respon- 
sible fashion  that  our  overall  financial 
situation  dictates. 

In  authorizing  $1,022  million  for 
community  action  in  this  bill,  the  com- 
mittee is  recommending  a  step-up  in  the 
war  against  poverty  that  is  both  neces- 
sary and  minimal. 

We  are  proposing  imder  this  title  that 
50  new  community  action  agencies  be 
started  in  rural  America  and  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  proceed 
along  the  following  lines: 

For  a  Headstart  program,  $352  million, 
to  serve  520.000  youngsters  in  the  sum- 
mer and  213,000  in  full-year  classes: 

For  a  Followthrough  program,  $120 
million,  to  assure  that  the  benefits  of 
Headstart  are  not  lost  when  a  youngster 
moves  on  into  school ; 

For  an  Upward  Bound  program,  $35 
million,  to  encourage  30,000  potentially 
capable  but  previously  unmotivated  high 
school  youngsters  toward  college; 

For  an  expansion  of  the  legal  services 
program,  $47  million.  In  both  urban  and 
rural  areas — a  move  fully  supported  by 
the  American  Bar  Association,  which 
asked  the  committee  to  double  the  pres- 
ent program : 


For  the  funding  of  50  centers  to 
provide  comprehensive  health  services 
in  areas  of  concentrated  poverty,  $60 
million; 

And  $329  million  for  locally  initiated 
programs,  including  the  development  of 
1,000  neighborhood  service  center^. 

These  proposed  allocations  by) GEO 
reflect  only  the  most  urgent  needs.  Of 
the  613  rural  community  action  agencies 
in  this  country,  many  have  receivei,  only 
program  development  grants  and  siow 
need  funding  to  put  their  programin 
operation.  Of  the  $166  million  increase 
in  funds  for  national  emphasis  pro- 
grams, all  but  $46  million  is  for  the  new 
Followthrough  program  for  youngsters 
starting  to  school. 

The  need  is  urgent.  We  cannot  tolerate 
a  condition  that  condemns  30  million 
of  our  fellow  Americans  to  remain  un- 
touched by  the  prosperity  and  the  hope 
that  is  available  to  the  other  170  million. 
The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity— 
the  director  and  coordinator  of  our  ef- 
fort— the  acknowledged  symbol  of  hope 
and  promise  to  the  poor  of  America- 
is  now  out  of  funds  and  the  authority 
to  spend.  It  cannot  even  pay  its  own 
employees. 

And  the  many  community  action  agen- 
cies which  helped  keep  the  peace  during 
the  urban  tensions  of  last  summer  are 
now  ending  their  program  years  without 
money  to  continue  the  important  work 
they  are  doing. 

It  has  been  suggested,  Mc.  Chairman, 
that  the  community  action  program 
should  be  dismantled — that  certain  of 
its  programs  be  transferred  to  other 
agencies.  The  committee  rejected  such 
an  approach  after  hearing  more  than 
100  witnesses — selected  by  both  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority — testify  in  favor 
of  OEO  as  the  agency  to  operate  these 
programs. 

I  could  cite  many  reasons  why  a  trans- 
fer of  these  programs  would  be  unwise 
at  this  time,  but  let  me,  at  this  point, 
make  just  two  observations. 

First,  the  strength  of  a  full-scale  ef- 
fort to  provide  full  economic  opportunity 
lies  in  a  centralized  source  of  direction 
with  powers  of  coordination  and  opera- 
tion. You  cannot  curb  the  authority  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in 
these  areas  without  curtailing  the  over- 
all objective. 

Second,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  have  both  said  that  OEO  should 
run  the  programs  which  opponents  of 
the  present  program  would  transfer  to 
them. 

It  has  also  been  suggested,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  funds  for  the  program 
should  be  cut  back  severely.  Some  of  my 
colleagues  have  suggested  that  the  pro- 
gram should  even  be  cut  back  to  a  level 
of  $1.2  billion— a  billion  less,  in  other 
words,  than  the  Senate  has  already  au- 
thorized; $800,000  less  than  the  Presi- 
dent requested  and  almost  half  a  billion 
less  than  the  program  received  in  the  last 
fiscal  year. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  reflect 
for  a  moment  what  a  cut  of  this  mag- 
nitude would  mean.  It  would  mean,  for 
instance,  that  California  would  receive 
$48  million  less  in  antipoverty  funds; 
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New  York,  $44  million  less;  Texas.  $24  ground  in  the  ghetto  to  the  Stokely  Car-  loan  can  be  made,  the  FHA  must  deter- 

million  less;  Illinois,  $21  million  less.  I  michaels  and  the  Rap  Browns?  mine  that  the  service  involved  is  not 

could  go  on.  but  for  the  benefit  of  all  I  Are  we  to  offer  the  poor  In  rural  Amer-  already  being  supplied  by  others  in  the 

will  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point  ica  a  way  out  of  the  poverty  that  grips  area.  Cooperative  loans  have  a  30-year 

the  State-by-state  cutback  a  $1.2  billion  them — or  are  we  to  abandon  them  to  the  limit,  and  the  interest  rate  is  the  same 

program  would  mean:  expensive  welfare  existence  their  families  as  for  Individuals. 

Dollar  reductxcn  by  State  that  uould  be  ne-  have  known  for  generations.  Up  through  June  30  of  this  year  $13.- 

cessitated  by  a  $1  2  billion  appropriation  I  am  confident,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  165,000  in  principal  and  mterest  had  been 

5fg£p                                         Amount  House  will  take  the  route  of  responsibil-  repaid  by  rural  borrowers  under  this  pro- 

^,^bama           88,810,075  ity— a  route  that  commands  the  continu-  gram.  And  as  of  the  same  date,  repay- 

tiaska    .'.'. ---    1,679.601  ation  of  the  Community  action  program  ments  on  loaiis  were  about  3  percent 

Arizona 8.299.494  and  all  the  American  traditions  it  in-  greater  than  the  amount  due. 

Arkansas 6.769,531  volves;  local  initiative,  self-help.  commu-  The  bill  before   us  today  makes   no 

California --  47,812.673  nity  cooperation,  and  innovation.  change  in  the  other  major  program  under 

Colorado  6,509.592  Those  thousands  of  Americans  who  are  title  m,  the  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
Connecticut 77-049  working  in  community  action  programs  worker  program. 

Diit'rTct  of' Columbia 8  666'  376  across  the  country— to  bring  peace  to  our  We  simply  ask  for  an  authorization  of 

Florida                                12' 007  188  cities  and  opportunity  to  all— need  our  $27  million  which  is  approximately  $6 

Georgia  -  10.061.385  endorsement.  million  below  the  amount  authorized  for 

Hawaii 1,513.550  th-le  hi  fiscal  1967. 

Idaho 2,  662,  589  Turning  to  another  important  feature  This  program  was  designed  to  meet  the 

Illinois 20.^^.bb\  ^j  ^j^g  Economic  Opportunity  Amend-  special  needs  of  groups  with  respect  to 

Indiana f' ^00^07  ments  Of  1967,  I  turn  now  to  the  rural  education,  housing,  samtation,  and  day 

■llns^ "    2  377'  SI  loan  program  under  title  III.  care.  The  migratory  nature  of  their  Uves 

KentTckv le!  089!  786  This   program   prondes   for   loans   to  simply  puts  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the 

Louisiana     V/:^"^::::^:.-    8,955.197  rural  residents  to  assist  them  in  such  ordinary  pubhc  welfare  and  rehabilita- 

Mame   3,892.501  agricultural    or    nonagricultural    enter-  tion  programs  available  to  other  citizens^ 

Maryland  -    5,345.923  prises  as  may  increase  their  income.  The  It  is  anticipated  that  the  number  of 

Massachusetts --  11,011,527  authority  to  operate  this  program  is  dele-  enrollees  in   the  migrant   adult   educa- 

Michigan    —  17,983.533  ^^^^         ^^^  Director  of  the  OfBce  of  tion  program  wUl  be  about  the  same  a^ 

?Jf"Tnn,   17  493' 54?  Economic  Opportunity  to  the  Farmers  last.year-28,000    The  cost  will  be  $17 

^;::^ur .::::::::::::::::::::  k  S;  L  Home  Administration  m  the  Department  mmio.  _^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^_ 

Xaska  ":::::::::::::::::::::    3;  645;  302  The  significant  amendment  proposed  """^^he  youth  education  program  for 

Nevada   1.397,080  bv  the  committee  with  respect  to  this  the  children  of  migrant  workers.  These 

New  Hampshire 1.094,443  program  is  to  specifically  spell  out  the  ^^'^^Lf'^  ^^^  "°^'  covered  by  title  I  of 

New  Jersey 'ij' I^' tno  eligibility  of  elderly  rural  people  to  par-  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 

New  Mexico J'p^n  -°q  ticipate.    Another    proposed    change    is  tion  Act. 

rth^S^o-n-na::::::::::::::::  S: ^ ; 78  -f^Vn^ S^^^hTh'^ l3^°5o1)°  t:^  thoT^au^o^*!  SiK  ^r  ^/nSntS 

Sr..".^':!!!::::::::::::::::::  15;  12^:  SIS  it^tTcaLiaVd.'^'^'  ^'^ '''''  ^°'"  "^T^^SIT^^T^^^ 

Oklahoma    8,102,033  I   felt   it   was   particularly   important  some  2,000  umts  to  serve   12,000  occu- 

Oregon    - -    6.946.712  ^^at  the  Congress  make  it  crystal  clear  P*"?f„  ,,  _.„.„„  „„*K^,.i,o«^r,  ,.«oM»cf 

Pennsylvania  18.  767,  889  .^at  our  elderlv  rural  citizens  are  eligible  ^^e  $1  million  authorization  request- 
Rhode  Island  1,  739,  242  ;^r  th"//roe^mTor  i^^  ^^  ^°^  temporary  housing  under  this  title 

south  Carolina 6. 231,  878  [^^  t"'s  program,  f f^"  "^^"^  ^^^^^^s,  par  ^                   serncing  16.000  oc- 

south  Dakota 3,  223, 729  ticularly  in  my  area^  these  are  the  people 

Tennessee 10.318.996  who  suffer  most  with  least  outcry  from  ^  ^^^^  ^^        ^^j.j^^  ^^  ^            ^^^  ^^^ 

Texas   23,579,540  economic  privation.  dav  rare  oroeram  tn  serve  an  estimated 

Utah 3.354.711  Some  lending  agencies  are  reluctant  Vf..'x^?,,Pr°5„ 

Vermont 1.  m.  316  to  enter  loan  agreements  with  an  elderly  ^■';^^V  ,„A°,.^";.„„,„^  „o.rr,itc  o  rr,i,Tnor,t 

Virginia .-—    7.416,133  f^n^^,    ^ven  if  it  can  be  demonstrated  ^T}^'L^f^^^,3°T,^!^,'^^'^^^ 

Washington  8,221,931  piporlv  that  a  loan  wou'd  helD  him  UP-  mother  to  work  along  with  her  husband 

West   Virginia 9.748,247  '^'^^'*^^,,   ^^  ^  ^^"  ^?-;e*^<.r/c  ^rTw^oL  and   older   children.   Insuring   that   the 

Wisconsin^ -.    6.197,835  fade  his  economic  prospects  and  make  ^^.^^^^^  ^^^          ^          ^^^^_ 

Wyoming 1,580,470  him  self-supporting.  We  ^  ant  to  correct  ^            frequently   inside   locked   auto- 
Guam  421.854  this  situation,  and  we  believe  this  mo^e  mobiles  on  the  roadside. 

Puerto  Rico 8.484.649  merits  your  support.  The  dav  care  oroer  am  for  these  mi - 

American   Samoa 187,315  The  bill  contains  a  proposed  authorize-  ,,i^f,?f,^^!^^,^,^°lJf^„,  "k^^^^^^ 

Virgin  islands 562.453  tion  of  $20,000,000  in  new  obligation  au-  ^'ff'l^.l^S'^f  ^T.^^rn^^.^^^^^^^^ 

Muitistate 5.821,365  thoritv  for  the  rural  loan  program  ™^^  babysitting,  but  medical  attention 

tnority  Tor  tne  rural  loan  program.  ■<^r)^cre   needed.    Even    the   mothers   are 

In  the  area  of  community  action  alone.  Amounts  in  the  loan  fund  resulting  trained  in  the  elements  of  child  care  and 

a  $1.2  billion  program  would  deny  the  from  loan  repayments  and  funds  carried  child  guidance 

benefits  of  Headstart  to  92,000  children  over  from  fiscal  1967  will  be  used  with  ^j^jg  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  'stitch-in-time"  pro- 

who  would  receive  them  under  the  com-  this  new  obligational  authority  to  sup-  ^^^  ^^^^  will' certainlv  "save  nine"  and 

mittee  bill;  it  would  close  320  legal  serv-  port  $27,000,000  in  individual  and  $5,000.-  ^        ^^^^  ^^  ^^^        ■j.g  ^^^^^ 

ices  offices;   preclude  any  new  follow-  000  in  cooperative  loans.  These  amounts 

through  projects;  deny  basic  education,  will  provide  13,000  loans  to  individuals 

day  care,  and  housing  programs  to  15,000  and  368  cooperative  loans.  The  Volunteers  in  Service  to  America, 

migrants;  cut  19,000  students  out  of  Up-  Individual  loans  under  this  program  popularly  known  as  VISTA,  is  a  corps  of 

ward    Bound;    prevent   progress   on    33  may  be  made  up   to  an  aggregate  in-  full-time  and  part-time  volunteers  from 

neighborhood  health   centers;    and   cut  debtedness  of  $3,500.  Loans  generally  are  all  walks  of  life  who  are  willing  to  de- 

versatile  funds  to  local  communities  by  secured  by  a  promissorj-  note  and  a  loan  vote   their  efforts   toward   helping   the 

nearly  40  percent.  agreement.   The   maximum   term   is   15  Nation's  poor. 

Mr' Chairman,  I  do  not  think  that  this  years  with  an  interest  rate  of  4 'a  percent  Since  its  Inception,   some  7,200  peo- 

Is  what   the  Congress  or  the   country  on  the  unpaid  principal.  pie  have  served  as  volunteers,  ffnd  at  the 

wants.  Cooperatives    financed    through    this  beginning  of  fiscal  1968.  the  enrollment 

The  questions  before  this  House  are  program  may  be  either  incorporated  or  stood  at  4,257, 

quite  clear.  imincorporated     groups     providing     a  The  committee  has  sought.  I  believe 

Are  we,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  let  the  com-  needed  marketing,  purchasing  or  proc-  successfully,  to  improve  the  effectiveness 

munity  action  agencies  serve  and  speak  esslng    service    predominately    to    low-  of  the  "VTfSTA  organization  by  several 

for  the  urban  poor — or  are  we  to  give  income  families  and  individuals.  Before  a  amendments. 
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We  have  made  it  possible  for  the  Di- 
rector to  assign  volunteers  to  work  in 
their  own  or  nearby  community  service 
progrfuns  to  utilize  part-time  volunteers 
for  periods  of  less  than  2  months. 

It  is  the  hope  that  these  changes  will 
encourage  the  voluntary  service  of  many 
business  and  professional  men  who  have 
a  little  time  to  contribute  their  talents  to 
needed  projects.  We  see  the  changes  as 
stimulating  retired  people  to  make  use  of 
their  creative  energies  in  useful  w-ork 
with  the  poor. 

The  authorization  sought  for  the  pro- 
gram this  year  is  $31  million,  and  I  am 
sure  the  Congress  will  give  consideration 
toil. 

I  realize.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  this 
discussion,  I  have  been  able  to  touch 
upon  only  some  of  the  major  aspects  of 
the  bill  and  of  the  economic  opportimity 
programs. 

I  beUeve  that  subsequent  discussion  in 
this  Chaunber  over  the  next  few  days  will 
persuade  a  vast  majority  of  the  Members 
that  the  great  journey  upon  which  we 
set  out  with  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  going  well. 

It  is  a  journey  that  must  be  taken  for 
when  the  objective  is  reached,  this  will  be 
a  stronger,  richer,  and  more  vital 
America. 

In  closing,  I  would  compliment  our 
great  President  on  recommending  to  the 
Congress  so  strong  a  renewal  of  this  Na- 
tions  commitment  to  the  alleviation  of 
poverty. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  briefly  tc  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  First  of  all  I  would 
like  to  clarify  for  the  Record  that  the  op- 
portunity crusade  involves  over  $1.4  bil- 
lion being  expended,  and  we  will  have 
something  over  $3  billion  in  money  that 
would  be  going  to  help  the  poor  cause. 

So  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman, 
since  he  has  made  such  a  strong  case  for 
the  $2,060,000,000,  I  have  also  heard 
rumors  going  around,  is  the  gentleman 
prepared  to  assure  us  that  he  is  not  going 
to  come  in  at  the  outset,  when  we  start 
reading  this  bill,  and  support  the  amend- 
ment that  will  cut  this  $2,060,000,000 
substantially? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  Is  my  purpose  to 
support  the  committee  bill  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Members  of  the  House 
who  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  consumed 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  10  additional 
minutes  to  myself. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  further  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
wait  just  a  moment,  then  I  will  yield, 
but  let  me  complete  my  statement  first. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Do  I  Interpret  the  gen- 
tleman correctly  that  he  is  going  to  op- 
pose the  amendment  to  cut  this  $2,060,- 
000,000? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  proposed  substitute  of  $1.2 
billion,  tis  1  understand,  will  be  offered 
at  the  outset  and  is  nothing  more  than 


a  very  effective  way  to  kill  this  legisla- 
tion and  place  the  responsibility  on  the 
majority  party, 

Personally,  I  feel  that  if  the  shoe  were 
on  the  other  foot,  and  the  Republicans 
were  in  power  and  had  a  bill  that  had 
been  thoroughly  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee, I  would  not  vote  to  cut  the  guts 
out  of  the  bill. 

If  I  were  against  the  bill,  I  would  vote 
against  it — or  else  I  would  support  the 
bill  I  am  certainly  not  supporting  any 
substitute  that  would  completely  destroy 
this  legislation.  This  substitute  Is  a 
camouflage  to  shield  the  wishes  of  those 
who  would  like  to  kill  the  bill  and  to  try 
to  shift  the  burden  somewhere  else.  I  do 
not  think  this  House  is  gullible  enough 
to  buj'  any  continuing  resolution  of  that 
type. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  has 
described  this  as  being  an  effective  way 
to  kill  the  bill.  I  would  say  a  more  accu- 
rate description  is  that  it  would  be  a  very 
deceptive  way  of  killing  the  bill — and 
that  that  is  what  is  intended. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  position  on  the  $1.2  billion 
continuing  authorization  should  that  be 
offered.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  do 
not  intend  to  offer  such  an  amendment 
or  substitute 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  did  not  think  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  would  offer 
the  $1.2  billion  amendment.  I  understand 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  was  going 
to  offer  the  $1.2  bUlion  amendment  at  the 
outset. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  ven,-  compelling  case  here  for  the 
expenditure  of  $2.06  billion  but  he  still 
has  not  answered  my  question.  The 
rumor  is  going  around  that  there  will 
be  a  move  at  the  outset  to  revise  that 
figure  substantially  and  that  it  will  be 
supported  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  state  to  the 
gentleman  that  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  know  nothing  about  any  such 
rumor. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Is  it  not  the  chair- 
man's intention  to  support  such  an 
amendment? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Will  the  gentleman 
repeat  the  question? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Is  It  not  the  chair- 
man's intention  to  suppwrt  such  an 
amendment? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  do  not  intend  to  sup- 
port a  move  to  cripple  this  legislation 
in  any  way. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr,  AYRES.  The  gentleman  has  re- 
ferred to  what  may  be  done  and  has 
assumed  that  I  was  going  to  offer  an 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  discuss  it 
briefly  with  the  gentleman. 

I  know  the  gentleman  is  aware  that 
the  $100,000,000  a  month— and  I  think 
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you  can  help  a  lot  of  poor  people  with 
$100,000,000  a  month — has  already  been 
approved  by  this  House  and  is  in  con- 
ference now.  So  this  House  has  already 
taken  a  position  on  that  proposal 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  will  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  before  we  brought  this 
bill  to  the  Chamber  that  that  resolution 
was  approved  by  this  House.  But  the 
resolution  is  now  dead.  We  are  out  of 
spending  authority,  and  if  we  cannot  get 
a  bill  through  this  Chamber  expeditiously 
and  if  we  have  to  rely  on  this  $1.2  bil- 
lion  continuing  resolution,  the  whole 
program  in  this  country  would  go  down 
the  drain.  In  fact,  you  would  find  any 
competent  administrator  resigning.  I 
cannot  think  of  any  competent  individ- 
ual who  has  had  any  experience  in  the 
field  of  administration  who  would  think 
of  assuming  a  position  of  that  type  under 
such  circumstances.  But  the  worst  thing 
that  is  going  to  happen  is  that  there  will 
be  thousands  and  thousands  of  dedicated 
employees,  now  working  in  the  anti- 
poverty  program  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, who  are  going  to  resign  almost 
overnight  if  we  fail  to  come  up  with  a 
bill.  In  my  judgment,  we  would  cripple 
the  program  to  the  extent  that  it  would 
be  completely  unworthy  of  support  and 
to  all  Intents  and  purposes  would  kill 
off  the  program  in  this  session  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man does  not  have  the  same  feeling  that 
many  of  us  in  the  House  have  that  the 
bill  reported  out  by  the  committee  would 
never  pass  the  House.  So  I  know  that  we 
would  be  very  interested,  if  when  the  gen- 
tleman has  the  time  available,  he  would 
discuss  what  he  might  intend  to  do  in 
reference  to  this  bill  and  improving  it 
in  some  way  so  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  might  take  a  different  view 
of  the  bill  than  they  do  of  the  bill  that 
was  reported  out  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  whip,  I  think  we 
have  brought  a  bill  out  of  the  committee 
with  many  improvements,  and  many 
effective  changes. 

One  of  which  was  authored  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  to  the  com- 
munity action  section  of  the  bill  which 
she  will  explain  to  the  Members  of  the 
House.  Other  provisions  to  strengthen 
the  bill  will  also  be  discussed  as  this 
debate  progresses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  now  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  as  I  promised 
I  would  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

At  the  time  I  was  asking  the  gentle- 
man to  yield,  I  wanted  to  clarify  the 
matter. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  made 
a  strong  case  that  if  we  transferred  the 
Job  Corps  it  would  take  10  years  to  get 
residential  centers  started.  I  believe  in 
this  debate  we  should  be  very  clear  about 
what  the  alternatives  are. 

The  gentleman  Is  aware,  I  am  sure, 
that  there  is  no  proposal  Just  to  close  up 
all  the  Job  Corps  centers  and  to  start  all 
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over  again  with  grants  to  the  States  and 
wait  for  the  States  to  get  residential  cen- 
ters. The  proposal  is  to  transfer  the  ad- 
ministration nationally  of  the  Job  Corps 
Into  the  'Vocational  Education  Office, 
with  authority  to  continue  the  present 
Job  Corps  centers,  but  to  begin  the 
phasing  over  process  so  that  we  will  set 
up  realistic  training  centers  on  a  regional 
or  community  basis. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  believe  I  imderstand. 
We  went  through  weeks  of  hearings. 

The  proposal,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to 
transfer  the  operation  of  the  whole  Job 
Corps  presently  to  the  OflQce  of  Educa- 
tion, to  be  op>erated  through  the  voca- 
tional schools.  But  that  would  require 
plans  from  the  States,  just  like  the  pres- 
ent vocational  school  system  operates 
today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  That  is  not  the  Oppor- 
tunity Crusade.  The  Opportunity  Cru- 
sade gives  full  authority  for  the  'Voca- 
tional Education  OfiBce  to  operate  the 
Job  Corps  with  100  percent  Federal 
funds,  to  keep  these  centers  open. 
Then,  over  a  period  of  years,  they  would 
work  out  integrated  facilities  with  the 
existing  schools,  and  work  them  into 
State  plans  to  the  degree  it  is  feasible. 

The  'Vocational  Education  Office  has 
full  authority  to  keep  these  centers  op- 
erating imder  the  Opportunity  Crusade. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  'What  about  funds  to 
be  provided  in  the  Opportunity  Crusade 
for  residential  centers  through  the  Office 
of  Education?  How  long  would  the  gen- 
tleman expect  that  program  would  take 
to  get  off  the  ground? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  How  long  to  get  off 
the  groimd? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  It  would  be  off  the 
ground  immediately. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  'Where  are  the  centers? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  They  would  take  over 
the  present  centers. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Would  it  close  down 
the  present  Job  Corps  centers  being  op- 
erated by  the  Department  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  No. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  'Where  are  the  facili- 
ties? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  GoodellI. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
confrontation  is  at  hand. 

I  hope  in  the  course  of  the  debate  in 
the  ensuing  days  there  will  be  a  clear 
confrontation,  that  we  will  not  muddy 
the  waters,  that  we  will  not  talk  about 
alternatives  which  are  fictional,  which 
nobody  is  proposing. 

I  hope  there  will  be  an  imderstand- 
ing  of  what  we  believe  to  be  realistic 
proposals  we  are  making,  and  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  make  a 
choice  based  upon  the  facts  and  the  ar- 
guments presented  here  in  a  truthful 
and  accurate  basis. 

This  poverty  legislation  embarked  at 
the    beginning    on    a    rather    partisan 


course.  Today,  3  years  later,  It  is  ca- 
reening along  a  tortuous  course,  border- 
ing on  a  precipice,  apparently  with  many 
leaders  clutching  for  the  wheel  and  pull- 
ing in  different  directions. 

It  serves  no  purpose  for  us  to  talk  here 
of  passion  or  partisanship.  All  of  us  are 
concerned  about  doing  more  to  help  the 
less  fortunate  in  our  country. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  would  deny  the 
means  to  implement  a  realistic  program 
to  help  the  poor  and  to  eliminate  pov- 
erty in  this  country. 

The  debate  from  the  beginning,  in 
1964,  revolved  around  the  question  of 
what  is  the  best  way?  'What  is  the  most 
realistic  way?  What  is  really  going  to 
reach  the  poor? 

Arbitrary,  all-encompassing  indict- 
ments of  the  war  on  poverty  are  also  un- 
called for.  We  have  spent  over  $4  billion 
in  3  years.  Obviously,  when  you  spend  $4 
billion,  you  reach  some  people,  you  help 
some  people.  Virtually  everyone  in  this 
Chamber  would  agree  that  some  of  the 
programs  in  the  war  on  poverty  are  good 
and  some  of  them  are  not  so  good.  The 
issue  before  us  as  responsible  Members 
of  Congress  representative  of  our  people 
is  to  discuss  how  we  can  improve  the  war 
on  poverty. 

Let  us  not  deal  with  overall  indict- 
ments. On  the  other  hand,  let  us  not 
deal  with  paeans  of  praise  from  those 
who  advocate  this  program  claiming  that 
all  has  been  going  right  and  clean  In 
the  war  on  poverty.  I  think  the  record  is 
unmistakably  clear  that  it  has  not  been 
all  right  in  the  war  on  poverty  and  that 
there  are  many  difficulties  with  the  pres- 
ent operation  of  the  program. 

Recognizing  that  the  American  peo- 
ple want  to  eliminate  poverty  in  this 
country  and  that  they  are  willing  to  pay 
in  order  to  eliminate  poverty  in  a  real- 
istic way,  we  should  end  up  with  a  bi- 
partisan approach.  Yes,  there  is  not  any- 
thing partisan  about  the  basic  ap- 
proaches to  eliminating  poverty.  We 
should  end  up  with  a  program  that  is 
not  going  to  duplicate  a  variety  of  other 
programs  and  that  is  not  going  to  add 
confusion  to  the  present  confusion  and 
compound  it  all  into  chaos  but  which 
will  straighten  out  the  problems  which 
are  so  evident. 

Many  of  us  believe  this  establishment 
downtown  know-n  as  the  OflBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  is  a  monument  to  ad- 
ministrative asininity.  It  is  beyond  any 
doubt  the  worst  administered  office  that 
we  have  seen  in  modem  times  in  Wash- 
ington. Now,  I  say  that  flatly,  and  I  think 
most  of  you  off  the  record  and  privately 
would  concede  that  you  would  have  a 
lot  of  dlCBculty  in  naming  another  agency 
of  this  Government  that  is  administered 
in  a  more  muddled  and  confused  way. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  will  in  Just  a  moment. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  these  are  just 
new  approaches  and  innovations  and 
therefore  inevitablj'  involve  some  contro- 
versy and  inevitably  involve  conflicts.  I 
agree  with  that.  I  agree  that  new  pro- 
grams and  innovations  invohing  the 
poor,  with  a  little  decisionmaking  of 
their  own  and  guiding  of  their  own  des- 


tinies, involve  some  controversies.  This 
can  be  constructive  for  our  society.  That 
is  no  excuse  for  the  luiending  adminis- 
trative blunders  and  conf'isions  that 
have  been  going  on  In  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. 

I  can  look  at  my  colleagues  across  the 
aisle  here  and  see  one  after  another  of 
those  who  have  said  this  to  me  privately 
and  conceded  this.  There  is  no  contro- 
versy, really,  and  there  is  no  discussion 
that  anybody  can  debate  on  as  to  the 
poorness  of  the  administration  of  this 
program.  So  then  the  question  is  how  can 
we  improve  it. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL  Our  initial  suggestion 
was.  let  us  get  these  programs  into  the 
existing  agencies  where  we  can  count  on 
some  better  administration. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODKTT..  At  this  stage  we  have 
been  forced  to  a  new  position  recogniz- 
ing that,  listening  to  the  hearings  and 
listening  to  the  experts  who  came  in  in 
an  unpartisan  way.  they  feel  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  be- 
come an  important  symbol — an  impor- 
tant symbol — that  something,  something, 
was  going  to  be  different  and  something 
might  eventually  come  about  that  would 
help  the  poor.  Recognizing  also  that  we 
should  move  to  get  this  program  out  of 
the  partisanship  in  which  It  was  bom 
in  1964,  we  tried  to  move  in  the  oppor- 
tunity crusade  that  we  will  present  here 
later  this  week,  to  a  proposal  that  is  a 
fair  compromise,  that  will  improve  the 
program  and  which  will  permit  major 
redirections  in  the  program  without  de- 
stroying the  good. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  first  and  then  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  first  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  we  all  admit  that  mis- 
takes have  been  made.  Mistakes  are  made 
everywhere  in  government. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Can  you  name  me  an 
agency  that  has  made  as  many  mistakes, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  we  threw  a  lot  of  money 
at  Sargent  Shriver  and  told  him  to  get 
started  at  an  early  date,  and  he  did  just 
that  according  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
and  he  handled  the  situation  in  an  ex- 
cellent maimer,  considering  the  time  he 
had  in  which  to  get  started  and  to  com- 
mence the  operation.  Considering  the  cir- 
cumstances It  has  been  an  efficient  oper- 
ation and  in  my  opinion  he  has  per- 
formed in  an  excellent  manner.  He  has 
profited  from  mistakes  that  were  made 
from  time  to  time.  Improvements  have 
been  placed  Into  operation.  The  Job 
Corps  Is  an  example,  wherein  the  cost  of 
its  operation  has  been  brought  do'wn. 
And,  you  can  take  the  programs  one  by 
one  and  examine  them  and  you  will  find 
that  Sargent  Shriver  has  been  effective. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the 
gentleman's  blanket  charge  is  completely 
unfair  to  the  present  EWrector,  because 
he  is  doing  an  excellent  job.  The  Office 
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of  Economic  Opportunity  was  designed 
in  one  sense  of  the  word  to  do  a  lot  of 
experimenting,  to  do  something  for  the 
poor  people,  and  to  do  some  coordinating 
In  tlie  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Therefore,  it  takes  time  for  that 
to  be  accomplished. 

We  admit  that  mistakes  have  been 
msule.  But  we  have  profited — the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  ha.s  profited — 
from  those  mistakes  and  has  done  some- 
thing about  these  mistakes  when  they 
detected  them. 

Mr  GOODELL.  Well.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  did  not 
answer  my  question.  I  certainly  do  not 
know  of  any  other  agency  of  this  Fed- 
eral Government  that  is  working  to  help 
the  poor  that  is  so  poorly  adminis- 
tered— and  we  are  spending  somewhere 
between  $25  billion  and  $40  billion  a 
year  on  poverty-oriented  programs.  Fed- 
eral money,  depending  upon  how  you 
define  the  "poverty  oriented"  program 
Yet  only  $1.5  billion  Is  contained  in  the 
war  on  poverty,  and  I  know  of  no  agency 
that  has  made  as  many  monumental 
mistakes  as  have  been  made  by  the 
OflRce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and 
which  has  »nade  such  mistakes  with  con- 
sistency, with  more  consistency  than  any 
otiier  agency  of  the  Government. 

Mr  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  The  gentleman  began  his 
original  remarks  with  a  statement  of  his 
desire  to  remove  partisanship  from  con- 
sideration of  the  legislation  providing  for 
the  war  on  poverty.  He  Indicated  to  us 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  In  a  grand  and 
eloquent  manner  he  intended  a  fair  and 
full  discussion  of  this  program  so  that  we 
thought  he  was  prepared  to  come  to  the 
peace  table  and  suspend  the  bombing. 
However,  the  gentleman  Immediately 
came  to  the  question  of  extending  this 
program  by  dropping  a  blockbuster  upon 
the  command  post  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question  I  do  not  know  of  any 
agency  in  the  Government  which  is  pre- 
pared to  sustain  such  an  attack.  Also.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  other  agency  that 
was  ever  asked  to  take  on  something  that 
this  country  had  never  tried  before  In  Its 
history;  the  job  of  coping  with  the  war 
on  poverty  and  undertaking  to  Improve 
the  deplorable  conditions  which  existed. 
However,  just  about  the  time  the  agency 
began  to  fully  confront  this  task  of  great 
proportions,  they  were  cut  back  40 
percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  agency  which  was  ever  given  a  job 
like  that  and  then  had  Its  weapons  spiked 
before  it  got  to  the  frontlines. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  would  Indicate  that  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle  controls  this 
Congress  and,  therefore,  the  course  of 
this  legislation.  We,  together,  on  our  side 
shall  do  everjrthing  we  can  in  the  next 
year  to  make  that  situation  come  to  pass. 
But  the  gentleman  from  New  York  knows 
full  well  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  3  to  2  E>emocrat,  and  when  he 


says  that  the  minority  deprived  the  OflBce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  of  40  percent  of 
their  money,  he  is  just  engaging  in  a 
fallacy. 

Mr.  CAREY  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  do  not  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman  at  this  moment.  How- 
ever. I  shall  in  a  moment, 

Last  year.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  is  well  aware  in 
the  second  session  of  the  89th  Congress — 
and  it  was.  perhaps,  the  most  generous 
Congress  in  our  histoi-y — that  second 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  cut  back  the 
war  on  poverty,  and  I  say  that  there  were 
some  good  reasons  why  this  happened. 
The  people,  suddenly,  in  this  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  other  body,  be- 
gan to  take  a  look  at  what  was  going  on 
and  said,  in  effect,  "We  had  better  stop 
here  and  ti-y  to  redirect  this  program  to 
some  extent." 

We  had  better  not  just  funnel  money 
out  in  a  big  load,  because  it  will  not  solve 
very  much,  because  not  very  much  of  it 
is  really  going  down  to  help  the  poor.  So 
let  us  do  that  in  this  debate  here  this 
week. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  was  the 
first  one  who  mentioned  the  Director  I 
.said  that  the  program  has  been  poorly 
administered,  and  that  the  OfQce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  has  made  great 
mistakes. 

We  said  this  in  1964.  that  we  felt  there 
was  an  unrealistic  administrative  struc- 
ture. Frankly.  I  believe  Mr.  Shrlver  has 
made  mistakes,  but  I  will  give  him  my 
sympathy  in  having  to  take  over  such  an 
agency  with  the  administrative  structure 
that  was  proposed  by  the  President,  and 
that  Congress  created  for  him.  It  was  an 
impossible  administrative  structure  from 
the  outset. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Yes.  I  yield  briefly  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
just  point  out  that  since  the  gentleman 
has  been  relating  the  history  of  this  bill, 
I  believe  It  is  clear  upon  the  record  who 
the  friends  of  poverty  have  been,  and 
who  have  really  been  interested  in  this 
pioblera  of  om'  Nation. 

Let  me  say  this:  that  the  gentleman 
has  never  voted  for  this  program,  and  the 
gentleman  has  always  voted  for  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  The  gentleman  has 
voted  for  every  crippling  amendment 
that  has  been  offered. 

I  recall  one  of  the  great  contributions 
that  the  minority  side  made  to  the  war 
on  poverty  was  that  Mr.  Shrlver — whom 
I  consider  to  have  done  a  terrific  job,  and 
who  undertook  a  job  that  no  one  was  will- 
ing to  handle.  And  I  believe  he  has  done 
a  fine  job  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  believe  he 
has  done  a  terrific  job. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman believes  he  has  done  a  terrific 
job. 

Mr.  CAREY.  But  when  the  minority 
first  came  to  consider  this  matter,  they 
Insisted  that  one  of  the  things  that  had 
to  be  done  was  in  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Shrlver  would  have  to  remove  one  of  his 
two  hats,  because  he  was  handling  the 


Peace  Corps,  and  this  meant  that  he 
was  now  going  to  handle  poverty  also, 
and  they  wanted  him  only  to  concen- 
trate on  the  poverty  program,  and  thus 
they  then  settled  for  removing  one  of  his 
hats.  Now  they  are  asking  for  his  head. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  refuse  to  yield  any 
further  to  the  gentleman.  The  gentleman 
can  take  all  of  his  own  time  that  he 
wishes  to  deliver  his  perorations.  I  would 
only  say  to  the  gentleman,  as  long  as  he 
has  raised  the  Issue,  I  would  just  like  to 
quote  what  the  gentleman  stated  in  a 
public  session — and  this  is  from  the 
transcript,  and  I  am  quoting  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  who  Just  sat  down: 

If  I  wanwd  to  sack  this  program  I  could 
load  the  record  with  the  excess  and  the 
waste  and  the  mismanagement.  If  you  will, 
the  neix)tl.sm  that  has  been  practiced  in 
some  of  these  agencies  •  *  *.  I  could  be  a 
vandal  In  tills  regard  and  damage  beyond  all 
repair  the  Image  of  community  action  agen- 
cies which  have  expended  millions  of  dol- 
lars not  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  but  to 
set  up  hierarchies  of  staff  and  clerical  per- 
sonnel, travel,  and  all  sorts  of  designs  and 
features  which  were  never,  never  contem- 
plated In  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

The  record  speaks  for  the  gentleman. 
The  gentleman  now  says  he  believes  it 
is  a  very  finely  administered  program. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  will  yield  briefly,  but 
I  do  not  want  the  gentleman  to  go  off 
on  a  tangent  for  another  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CAREY,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  will  say  very  briefly  that  the  context 
in  which  I  made  those  remarks  was  that 
I  had  specifically  In  my  mind  my  home- 
town program  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  realizes  that 
imder  the  local  option  formula  in  this 
case  it  is  administered  by  Republican 
Mayor  John  Lindsay.  And  all  the 
criticisms  that  I  am  going  to  make  of  this 
program  will  be  directed  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  been  conducted  In 
New  York  City,  where  Mr.  Shrlver  can- 
not prevail  upon  them  to  conduct  the 
program  in  the  manner  he  would 
suggest. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Well,  the  great  irony  is 
that  most  of  your  colleagues  who  have 
spoken  or  who  may  speak  on  this  sub- 
ject have  very  clearly  in  mind  the  way 
the  programs  are  being  handled  in  their 
own  district,  and  they  do  not  have  the 
benefit  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  does  of  placing  the  blame  for  every- 
thing at  the  top.  on  the  individual 
mayors  of  these  cities  as  fall  guys,  as 
the  gentleman  has  done  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired, 

Mr,  AYRES.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  believe  actually  it  is 
not  necessary,  judging  from  the  prior 
comments  about  all  of  the  mistakes  that 
have  been  made,  to  belabor  this  issue  of 
chaotic  administration,  but  at  this  stage 
I  would  like  to  quote  two  individuals  who 
were  active  in  the  war  on  poverty  who 
are  very  strong  advocates  of  community 
action,  and  who  certainly  have  done  yeo- 
man work  in  trying  to  straighten  out  the 
problems  at  the  local  levels. 
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The  concentrated  employment  pro- 
gram was  announced  with  great  fanfare 
last  spring.  They  were  trying  to  get  the 
summer  programs  started,  as  they  should 
have  been  started  and  planned  in  the 
winter  or  fall  of  last  year,  not  on  a  hit  or 
miss  basis  last  spring,  in  a  panic.  When 
these  actions  were  taking  place  late  last 
spring,  James  Banks,  former  UPO  direc- 
tor here  in  Washington,  D.C.  had  this  to 
say: 

The  government's  whole  method  of  ap- 
proaching the  summer  Is  a  crazy,  Illogical, 
emotional  response  to  a  problem  that  de- 
serves more  serious  consideration. 

There's  something  rather  Immoral  about 
It. 

The  government's  response  is:  Let's  keep 
down  riots  and  violence  rather  than  to  elimi- 
nate the  causes  of  riots  and  violence. 

Then  Mitchell  Sviridoff,  director  of  the 
program  in  New  York  City,  the  Human 
Resoiu-ces  Administration,  said: 

It  Is  a  hell  of  a  way  to  run  a  public  pro- 
gram. It's  imhealthy.  What  It  does  Is  to  in- 
form people:  The  way  to  get  some  money  is 
to  have  a  riot  or  threaten  one. 

Two  and  one-half  years  after  the  war 
on  poverty  was  declared,  we  were  still 
last  .summer  throwing  together  crash 
programs. 

You  can  go  through  the  hearings  and 
find  testimony  after  testimony  from  in- 
dividuals, that  In  April.  May.  and  June 
they  were  suddenly  told  that  they  were 
going  to  have  $8  million  or  $10  million 
to  spend  in  the  summer.  There  was  no 
time  to  put  them  together  in  a  reason- 
able and  realistic  way. 

Now.  I  want  to  talk  about  the  Job 
Corps.  I  will  not  belabor  the  statistics 
there,  but  the  only  evidence  we  had  on 
the  Job  Corps  performance  after  2  full 
years  of  operation  had  to  come — and  it 
is  appalling  to  have  to  say  this  in  a  pub- 
lic body — it  had  to  come  from  the  OEO 
sending  out  Lou  Harris,  a  pollster,  to  poll 
the  Job  Corps  kids  to  find  where  they 
were  and  what  they  were  doing. 

These  were  kids  for  whom  in  the  first 
2  years  we  were  spending  about  $11,000 
a  year  in  the  Job  Corps  centers  per  en- 
rollee.  We  had  to  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment go  out  and  get  a  pollster  to  take 
a  sample  to  find  out  how  many  of  them 
got  jobs,  where  they  were  and  what  they 
were  doing. 

There  is  something  wTong  with  that. 

I  believe  very  deeply  in  the  concept  of 
residential  skilled  training  for  those  who 
must  have  a  change  in  environment  to 
respond.  But  I  b)elieve  that  we  can  do  it 
in  a  more  efficient  way  and  more  effec- 
tively. I  think  it  is  kind  of  sad  that  we 
are  here  3  years  later  still  arguing 
that  the  Job  Corps  should  not  be  changed 
and  that  we  should  go  on  doing  it  in  the 
same  way. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  men- 
tioned the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion and  the  CCC.  That  is  part  of  the 
trouble.  Apparently,  we  have  not  grown 
up  from  the  tragic  years  of  the  thirties. 
We  accept  the  same  old,  tired  approach 
and  that  is  not  good  enough  for  the  prob- 
lems of  the  1960's. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  took  us  a  long,  long 


time  to  get  vocational  education  job 
oriented.  Now  you  are  the  one  who  is  pro- 
posing to  take  us  back  so  that  it  will  take 
us  many,  many  years  to  go  forward 
again,  by  reason  of  these  transfers. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
cline to  yield  further  to  the  gentleman 
at  this  point  because  I  was  about  to  ex- 
plain exactly  what  we  would  do. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  would  hope  that  the 
gentleman  would  tell  the  Committee 
about  Lou  Harris  and  the  statement  he 
made  when  he  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  true  that  the  placement  rec- 
ord is  70  percent  in  the  Job  Corps  and 
that  in  the  first  year  they  did  not  have 
adequate  follow-through  procedures  to  see 
how  many  of  those  youngsters  were  em- 
ployed, but  they  did  contract  for  surveys, 
but  I  think  the  gentleman  in  good  faith 
with  this  Committee  should  tell  the  Com- 
mittee about  the  statement  that  Lou 
Harris  made  when  he  appeared  before 
the  committee  keeping  in  mind  that  the 
report  he  made  concerned  the  Job  Corps 
as  it  existed  in  1966  and  not  as  it  is  today 
with  greatly  strengthened  directions  and 
administration. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  will  respond  first  and 
tell  you  some  of  the  things  that  Lou  Har- 
ris reported  to  us. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  But  I  do  not  mean  the 
way  you  interpret  it. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  These  are  figures  that 
come  from  the  Lou  Harris  survey,  the 
only  information  that  we  have  as  to  what 
has  happened  in  the  Job  Corps  after  3 
years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  will  have  to  be  quick 
about  this  because  I  would  like  to  explain 
briefiy  the  opportunity  crusade.  Mr.  Har- 
ris showed  that  44  percent  of  the  Job 
Corps  graduates,  that  is  those  who  grad- 
uated and  stayed  to  completion,  had  jobs 
before  they  came  in.  Fifty-three  percent 
had  jobs  after  they  graduated.  In  other 
words,  the  number  with  jobs  rose  from 
44  to  53  percent. 

It  showed  that  only  one  out  of  10 
Job  Corps  graduates  got  any  help  at  all 
in  getting  a  job  from  the  Job  Corps  and 
another  11  percent  got  some  help  from 
the  local  employment  office. 

The  rest  were  just  cast  on  the  open 
seas  to  fend  for  themselves. 

The  Harris  survey  showed  that  one- 
third  of  the  Job  Corps  enrollees  dropped 
out  in  the  first  3  months  and  another 
third  in  the  second  3  months.  On  the 
average  that  means  that  two-thirds  of 
them  dropped  out  in  the  first  6  months. 
Mr.  Harris  also  showed  that  if  an  en- 
roUee  did  not  stay  in  the  Job  Corps  for 
at  least  6  months,  they  were  getting  very 
little  if  any  benefit  at  all  out  of  it. 

In  fact  this  is  what  Mr.  Harris  said, 
and  I  quote 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  do  not  yield  now. 
The  gentleman  asked  me  to  quote  from 
the  survey,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  discuss 
with  him  later  in  a  colloquy,  if  we  have 
the  time,  the  specifics.  But  I  quote  now 
Mr.  Harris  with  reference  to  nongraduate 
terminations: 


Overall,  there  Is  no  reported  change  In  the 
number  currently  employed  compared  with 
the  pre-Job  Corps  studies.  The  number  in 
school  has  dropped  slightly.  Unemployment 
has  Increased  slightly. 

These  were  the  determinations  in  the 
first  study.  He  indicated  that  if  you 
dropped  out  in  the  first  6  months,  basi- 
cally, you  ended  up  no  better  than  be- 
fore. In  fact,  in  the  Job  Corps  generally, 
with  all  the  enrollees.  18  percent  said 
they  thought  they  were  worse  off,  29  per- 
cent said  they  were  about  the  same, 
leaving  about  half.  47  percent  of  them, 
who  said  they  were  no  better  off  than 
before  they  went  in. 

Mr.  Harris'  suney  showed  that  only 
15  percent  of  the  total  Job  Corps  en- 
rollees were  using  the  training  that  they 
received  in  the  Job  Corps  in  their  jobs. 
He  showed  that  of  the  graduates,  those 
that  went  all  the  way  through,  only  25 
percent  were  using  the  training  that 
they  received  in  Job  Corps  centers.  These 
are  some  of  the  statistics  that  must  be 
pointed  out  when  we  are  talking  about 
the  Job  Corps. 

I  do  not  think  those  statistics  in  the 
Lou  Harris  survey  show  that  an  across- 
the-board  indictment  of  any  residential 
skill  training  program  is  Indicated  here. 
I  think  it  does  indicate  very  strongly  that 
we  can  do  this  job  better,  that  we  should 
make  changes.  This  is  basically  what 
we  are  proposing  in  the  opportunity 
crusade. 

First,  the  opportunity  crusade.  Instead 
of  spending  $2,060,000,000,  would  spend 
$1.4  billion  of  Federal  money.  That  $1.4 
billion  would  generate  over  $3  billion  of 
money  going  into  the  pockets  of  the 
poor.  How?  It  would  use  the  Federal 
money  as  seed  money  generating  the  in- 
volvement of  private  enterprise.  Almost 
all  of  the  money  that  is  in  addition  to  the 
Federal  money  would  come  from  private 
employers  hiring  these  people. 

If  we  talk  to  the  poor,  we  discover  that 
they  do  not  want  dead-end,  make-work 
jobs.  They  want  meaningful  jobs  for  the 
future.  They  want  to  get  on-the-job 
training.  They  want  to  start  moving  up 
the  ladder.  That  is  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  with  our  opportimity  crusade. 

We  would  transfer  the  Job  Corps  ad- 
ministratively in  Washington  to  the 
OflQce  of  'Vocational  Education.  That 
is  the  only  change  that  would  be 
made  inltiaUy.  The  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Education  would  be  administering 
the  Job  Corps  centers  that  we  now  have. 

Then  we  would  put  in  the  law  author- 
ity for  the  Office  of  'Vocational  Education 
to  begin  to  make  a  transition,  a  phase- 
over,  into  realistic  approaches  where  we 
can  follow  through  with  these  youngsters 
to  get  them  jobs  or  to  give  them  job 
training,  where  we  can  take  some  re- 
sponsibility for  placement. 

At  the  end  of  the  transition,  in  3  or  4 
years,  we  want  these  Job  Corps  centers 
phased  over  so  they  are  no  longer  centers 
for  rejects,  where  they  send  them  out  in- 
to the  country  somewhere.  Rather  we 
would  have  a  complex  of  community 
training  facilities  around  the  coimtry,  so 
that  these  youngsters  can  go  into  a  train- 
ing facility  that  is  residential  and  paid 
for  100  percent  by  Federal  money.  It 
would  not  be  set  up  with  the  States  hav- 
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Ing  to  match.  Enrollees  would  go  into 
that  facility,  and  it  would  be  integrated 
with  existing  technical  institutes  and 
vocational  schools,  so  that  those  Job 
Corps  enrollees  who  respond  well  could 
move  into  other  types  of  courses.  This 
would  save  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the 
program.  We  would  abandon  and  reject 
the  policy  that  you  have  to  send  Job 
Corps  enrollees  as  far  away  from  home  as 
possible.  The  survey  done  by  Mr.  Harris 
indicates  that  85  percent  of  the  kids  want 
to  go  back  to  their  hometown  when  they 
get  out.  Let  us  take  that  into  account. 
There  wUl  be  a  placement  service  built 
into  this  training  facility.  This  is  the  kind 
of  thing  we  want  to  move  over  to.  We 
want  to  phase  the  present  Job  Corps  into 
that  kind  of  program  so  that  we  have 
a  continuum  carrying  these  yoimgsters — 
these  boys  and  girls — from  the  begirming 
all  the  way  through  and  placing  them 
in  a  productive  job  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
not  dropping  them  off  at  the  end  of  the 
line,  as  occurs  in  the  Job  Corps. 

What  else  do  we  do?  We  now  have  an 
Education  Act  funding  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  Among  other  things 
we  fund  preschool  programs  and  follow- 
through  programs  in  the  early  years  of 
the  youngsters.  So  then  we  set  up  a  Head- 
start  program  that  is  completely  unco- 
ordinated with  the  education  program, 
and  we  go  through  an  entirely  different 
channel,  down  to  the  local  level,  and  set 
up  all  the  torsions  and  frictions  at  the 
local  level,  and  all  trying  to  administer 
this  program  at  the  local  level  tear  their 
hair. 

We  lose  the  major  Impact  of  a  glorious 
program,  Headstart.  It  has  t)een  a  suc- 
cess. Many  of  us  were  urging  it  before 
the  war  on  poverty.  I  strongly  support  it 
Let  us  get  a  better  administrative  struc- 
ture for  this. 

We  propose  transferring  it  to  the  Office 
of  Education  in  Washington.  They  would 
allocate  funds  to  the  State  through  the 
State  commission,  and  the  State  commis- 
sion in  turn  would  allocate  Headstart 
funds  to  the  local  community  action 
boards — not  to  the  local  school  system — 
and  the  local  community  action  boards 
would  contract  with  public  and  private 
agencies  for  the  provision  of  Headstart 
for  these  youngsters. 

We  think  it  is  a  fair  and  reasonable 
transition  over,  and  all  of  it  would  be 
run  out  of  the  Office  of  Education  and 
HEW,  so  there  is  an  automatic  coordina- 
tion of  education  funds  with  poverty 
funds. 

This,  we  feel,  would  give  a  great  deal 
more  Impact  to  the  whole  Headstart 
project 

We  would  transfer  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  which  is  now  delegated  to 
the  Labor  Department  anyway,  to  the 
Labor  Department  and  give  them  full  au- 
thority. This  is  one  of  the  programs  that 
would  cause  no  difficulty  at  all  in  trans- 
ferring, because  the  Labor  Department 
already  has  it. 

We  would  set  up  new  military  career 
centers  on  a  voluntary  basis  for  young- 
sters who  want  to  qualify  to  get  into  the 
military  service  and  where  the  military 
feels  they  can  upgrade  the  skills 
enough — either  mental  skills  or  physical 
condition — to  get  them  into  the  service. 


We  found  many  of  these  youngsters,  par- 
ticularly from  the  ghetto  areas,  wanted 
to  get  into  military  service.  A  good  many 
of  them  got  into  the  Job  Corps,  and  the 
minute  they  could  qualify  for  the  service, 
they  enlisted.  Why  do  we  not  have  a  spe- 
cial program  in  the  military  where  they 
can  have  a  uniform  and  go  in  on  a  vol- 
untary basis,  upgrade  their  skills,  and 
then  go  into  the  service  of  their  choice? 
We  think  this  would  be  a  sensible  ap- 
proach to  the  problem. 

Let  me  come  Anally  to  a  major  change 
we  make  in  our  program.  There  are  many 
others.  We  set  up  an  Industry  Youth 
Corps  where  the  community  action 
boards  will  be  able  to  pay  part  of  the 
wages  of  the  poor  youngsters,  for  up  to  a 
year,  so  they  can  get  on-the-job  train- 
ing, and  get  over  that  first  major  hump 
to  employment,  when  they  are  16  to  22 
years  of  age.  We  know  this  is  a  major 
crisis  problem  in  this  country,  the  em- 
ployment of  youth. 

This  would  help,  because  the  commu- 
nity action  boards  could  pay  one-quarter 
of  the  wages  with  a  private  employer 
paying  three-quarters,  for  up  to  a  year's 
time,  with  safeguards  provided  in  the 
act.  Also  they  could  pay  some  of  the  ex- 
penses of  training.  The  employer  is  pay- 
ing three-quarters  of  the  wage,  and  it 
is  not  Uncle  Sam  paying  100  percent  of 
the  wage.  Thus,  with  one-quarter  of  the 
wage  paid  by  the  Federal  Government, 
we  can  reach  so  many  more  people,  and 
the  private  employers  come  in  and  make 
a  contribution  and  get  productiveness 
from  these  individuals. 

This  is  the  kind  of  job  the  average  poor 
youngster  is  looking  for. 

There  are  a  variety  of  other  programs 
providing  counselors  in  our  schools,  to 
get  part-time  jobs  for  the  youngsters  in 
public  or  private  employment,  but  once 
again  it  will  be  the  approach  that  will 
get  the  jobs  that  are  meaningful  and 
productive. 

Let  me  come  to  community  action  and 
how  we  handle  that  in  our  bill.  Unfortu- 
nately in  our  committee  we  took  a  re- 
gressive step — resisted  strenuously  by 
most  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  In 
my  opinion,  we  completely  sandbagged 
the  whole  concept  of  involvement  of  the 
poor.  We  turned  community  action  agen- 
cies over  to  city  hall.  I  say  bluntly,  it 
does  not  do  any  good  to  guarant-ee  the 
poor  one-third  representation  on  a  com- 
munity action  board  if  we  then  say  that 
the  board  is  the  instrument  and  the  crea- 
ture of  city  hall,  that  the  board  gets  no 
money  unless  it  comes  through  city  hall, 
and  that  the  board  is  created  by  city 
hall.  This  is  what  the  Green  amendment 
does.  In  my  opinion,  in  most  of  our  big 
cities,  it  will  completely  destroy  the 
genius  of  community  action.  I  believe  it 
would  do  so  in  the  South. 

In  the  big  cities  and  in  the  South  it 
would  destroy  commimity  action.  Is  this 
the  price  of  the  vot«s  that  may  be  neces- 
sary to  pass  this  bill?  If  so,  it  is  a  dread- 
ful price,  because  it  is  snuffing  out  the  one 
spark  that  holds  great  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture In  a  poverty  program;  that  is,  self- 
motlvation,  self-Involvement  in  one's 
own  destiny. 

This  Is  a  good  old  American  principle, 
going  all  the  way  back  to  the  barn- 
raising  days  of  getting  people  involved 


together  as  a  team,  working  and  ex- 
changing and  communicating,  feeling  a 
part  of  society. 

This  has  been  misconceived  in  some 
areas.  In  some  areas  community  activism 
or  community  action  has  been  confused 
with  community  militancy  and  destruc- 
tlveness.  Community  building  has  been 
confused  with  community  tearing  down. 
These  things  should  be  corrected.  We 
need  some  standards  and  guidelines  in 
the  program. 

We  need  to  involve  the  local  govern- 
ments more  effectively  as  partners  in 
this,  but  we  need  to  keep  the  community 
action  board  as  the  decisionmaking 
body,  with  at  least  one-third  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  that  board  the  represent- 
atives of  the  poor  themselves  who  are 
to  be  served. 

I  believe  very  deeply  that  this  move, 
this  action  by  the  committee,  should  be 
reversed  in  our  deliberations  in  this  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole.  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  to  do  that.  It  Is  an  amend- 
ment that  will  bring  the  States  in.  In  a 
coordinative  way.  and  will  bring  In  local 
goverrmient  as  a  partner  but  not  as  the 
dominant  master  of  community  action. 
The  amendment  which  was  adopted 
in  our  committee  might  well  be  called 
the  bosses  and  boll  weevil  amendment 
because  it  is  an  amendment  for  the  big 
city  hall  bosses  and  for  the  southerners 
to  completely  denude  community  action 
of  its  potential. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  briefly. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  wonder  If  the  gentle- 
man would  give  us  his  Interpretation  of 
the  language  in  the  bill  which  reads 
as  follows:  "at  least  one-third  of  the 
members  are  persons  chosen  in  accord- 
ance with  democratic  selection  proce- 
dures." 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  will  answer  right 
now. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  (continuing).  "Ade- 
quate to  assure  that  they  are  representa- 
tive of  the  poor  in  the  area  served." 
Will  the  gentleman  explain  that? 
Mr.  GOODELL.  I  certainly  will.  What 
you  have  done  there  is  handed  It  over 
and  said  that  the  community  action 
agencies  are  the  local  governments  and 
are  the  State  governments.  Then  you 
provide  that  the  program  shall  be  ad- 
ministered through  what  will  in  effect 
be  advisory  committees.  That  is  all.  You 
let  the  poor  elect  at  least  one-third  to 
this  advisory  committee  that  Is  totally 
Impotent.  You  have  taken  away  the  dig- 
nity of  a  decision  from  them,  as  a  part- 
ner in  the  decisionmaking  process. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  How  does  the  gentle- 
man suggest  we  do  it? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  just  outlined  that. 
We  would  have  a  community  action 
board  with  at  least  one-third  of  the 
representatives  of  the  poor  selected  by 

the  poor 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Is  that  not  what  is  In 
here? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Who  sets  the  priori- 
ties  

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Is  that  not  what  is  In 
here? 
Mr.  GOODELL.  No.  it  is  not. 
I  do  not  yield  further.  The  gentleman 
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knows  that  is  not  what  Is  in  the  Green 
of  Oregon  amendment.  Let  us  not  muddy 
the  waters. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  I  suggest  that  the  gen- 
tleman read  the  Green  of  Oregon 
amendment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  That  Is  not  what  it  is. 
You  make  a  community  action  board 
there  that  is  a  charade.  It  is  a  little 
charade  for  the  poor  to  go  through  that 
is  meaningless. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  How  does  the  gentle- 
man want  to  do  it? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  want  that  community 
action  board  to  have  power.  I  want  it  to 
be  representative  of  the  whole  community 
and  be  independent  of  city  hall  but  with 
balanced  representation  from  all  ele- 
ments of  the  community,  including  city 
officials. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Who  would  pick  them? 
Who  would  select  them? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  At  least  one-third 
would  be  representatives  of  the  poor. 
Thev  would  be  selected  by  the  poor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  me  1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  That  is  a  high  compli- 
ment. I  thank  the  gentleman.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  will  need  that  much  time,  except 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  I  hate  to  take  issue 
v,ith  my  colleague,  but  the  reference  to 
the  "boll  weevil"  southerners  certainly 
offends  me. 

I  supported  the  Green  of  Oregon 
amendment  in  the  committee.  I  plan  to 
support  it  on  the  floor. 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question. 
The  gentleman  apparently  does  not  have 
much  faith  in  the  local  forms  of  govern- 
ment. In  the  South  we  are  perfectly  able 
to  take  care  of  our  own  problems.  If  I  re- 
member correctly,  the  gentleman  stood 
up  and  told  us  that  under  the  Quie 
amendment  the  proper  thing  to  do  was  to 
turn  this  funding  over  to  the  same  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  in  order  that  they 
could  best  determine  how  the  money 
should  be  spent, 

I  think  we  should  do  the  same  thing 
as  far  as  this  is  concerned. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman's  com- 
ments confirm  my  characterization  of 
the  amendment.  I  said  it  was  a  bosses 
and  boll  weevils  amendment.  I  must  say 
to  the  gentleman  I  have  very  little  con- 
fidence that  southern  local  government 
will  undertake  the  innovation  and  the 
new  approaches  necessary  to  help  the 
downtrodden  Negro  in  the  South.  I  do 
not  have  much  confidence  in  that.  I  am 
sorry. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  You  have  sort  of 
slandered  us.  I  wonder  if  you  will  yield 
for  a  little  observation  on  that  point. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Did  the  gentleman  say 
I  slandered  you? 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  certainly  did. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  I  certainly  did  not  in- 
tend to.  and  I  apologize  if  I  seemed  to. 
But  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  the  dis- 


tinguished gentleman  from  Florida   at 
this  time. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  get  pretty  excited 
about  something  like  this.  You  dubbed 
us  the  bosses  and  boll  weevils.  That 
makes  me  laugh.  I  think  the  gentleman 
adequately  answered  it  and  I  do  not  want 
to  expand  on  that,  but  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  jdelding. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  think  he  adequately 
answered  it.  too.  if  I  may  say  so  to  the 
gentleman.  I  think  he  confirmed  what  I 
am  saying. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  The  gentleman  should 
know  that  there  are  many  fine  govern- 
mental agencies  In  the  South.  There  are 
quite  a  few  of  them.  I  know  some  who 
have  rendered  service  to  this  program 
responsibly  and  have  involved  all  races 
and  have  done  it  on  a  very  fine  and  proud 
basis.  I  do  not  want  the  impression  left 
here  at  this  time  that  there  are  not  re- 
sponsible, openminded  governments  in 
the  South. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  like  to  respond 
briefly  to  that  and  say  to  the  gentleman 
I  have  great  respect  for  local  goverr^ment 
and  I  have  great  respect  for  the  ability 
and  integrity  of  many  officials  of  local 
government  in  the  South.  I  just  feel  that 
the  concept  of  community  action  and  the 
new  approach  we  are  seeking  here  can- 
not be  implemented  in  the  way  that  the 
gentleman's  amendment  and  Mrs. 
Green's  amendment  does  it  in  commu- 
nity action,  because  it  hands  over  the 
whole  idea  of  innovation  to  people  who 
really  do  not  want  to  have  that  kind  of 
innovation. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
designation  of  his  proposal  as  a  crusade 
is  quite  accurate,  because  in  the  Middle 
Ages  the  crusaders  set  out  to  convert  the 
infidels  and  they  ended  up  by  butchering 
and  slaughtering  them.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  your  crusade  is  for  the  poor  or 
against  the  poor,  but  I  think  it  is  very 
well  named. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  think  it  is  well 
named,  too,  for  apparently  different  rea- 
sons I  will  say  to  the  gentleman.  I  sus- 
pect maybe  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  will  agree  with  me  on  community 
action,  will  you  not?  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  support  the  Green 
amendment  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  am  considering  it 
very  carefully  and  weighing  the  debate. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  First.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  the  so-called  opportunity  cru- 
sade before  the  committee,  when  we  con- 
sidered the  legislation.  H.R.  10682  pro- 
vided for  the  transfer  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
where  it  woxild  not  have  any  constituency. 
Now,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  in 
your  new  substitute  you  are  proposing  to 
leave  it  Just  as  it  is  but  transfer  all  the 
functions  away.  Am  I  correct?  Is  that 
your  new  substitute? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Oh.  no,  no,  no.  We  do 
not  transfer  all  of  the  new  functions 


away.  We  leave  a  great  many  functions 
in  OEO.  The  community  action  remains 
m  OEO  'VISTA  remains,  and  a  variety 
of  other  programs.  The  legal  services 
program  remains.  Most  all  of  your  new 
special  emphasis  programs  and  things 
of  that  nature  remain  in  there.  We  trans- 
fer Headstart,  the  Job  Corps,  and  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  That  is 
basically  it.  That  is  to  be  administered 
bv  existing  agencies.  The  gentleman  has 
correctly  stated  what  I  think  should  be 
the  case  and  I  hope  will  soon  be  the  case, 
that  we  transfer  community  action  to 
HEW. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired 

Mr.  GrOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  have  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  A"iTlES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  like  to  con- 
clude in  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Committee  will  give  serious, 
fair,  and  open  consideration  to  the  pro- 
posals that  we  are  making  in  the  oppor- 
tunity crusade.  They  are  offered  in  a 
constructive  and  unpartisan  way.  We 
want  them  to  be  enacted  because  we 
think  they  will  bring  realism  to  this  pro- 
gram and  bring  more  help  to  those  who 
so  desperately  need  it. 

From  1950  to  1960  we  reduced  the 
number  of  poor  families  in  this  country 
from  about  30  percent  to  20  percent.  And. 
in  the  last  5  years  that  pace  of  reduction 
of  poor  families  has  slowed.  It  is  now 
16.5  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  last  5  years  we 
have  reduced  the  amount  of  poverty  by 
a  lower  rate  than  we  did  from  1950  to 
1960.  Something  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  poor  could  so 
eloquently  put  it.  "I  am  as  poor  as  Job, 
but  not  so  patient." 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  move  to  change 
this  program  before  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  IMrs.  Green]. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, much  has  been  written  and  spoken 
in  recent  days  about  the  war  on  poverty. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  legislation  is  in 
trouble,  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest 
that  the  war  on  poverty  Is  In  trouble, 
not  because  Congress  is  blind  to  the  ur- 
gent problems  of  our  cities,  and  not  be- 
cause Congress  Is  deaf  to  the  pleas  of 
those  in  need,  because  if  that  were  the 
case  Congress  would  not  have  passed  in- 
numerable bills  for  the  preschool  child, 
the  aged,  the  unemployed,  the  unem- 
plovable.  We  have  appropriated  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  for  programs  to 
help  those  in  need  and  to  give  a  start 
to  those  who  would  try  to  help 
themselves. 

For  disadvantaged  children— this  year 
alone  we  appropriated  over  $1  billion 
in  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary- Education  Act.  We  have  appropriated 
funds  for  neighborhood  faciUties;  for 
pubUc  housing;  for  model  cities;  for 
education  for  the  handicapped;  for  vo- 
cational rehabilitation;  for  the  public 
health  service. 

Over  $4  billion  have  gone  in  grants  to 
States  for  public  assistance;  for  maternal 
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and  child  welfare;  for  the  manpower  de- 
velopment and  training  alone,  one-half 
billion  dollars.  For  school  lunch  pro- 
gram: for  the  food  stamp  program;  for 
the  school  milk  program;  for  rural  hous- 
ing for  domestic  farm  labor;  for  aid  to 
the  blind;  for  aid  to  dependent  children. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  does  not  exhaust 
the  list  but  it  would  be  a  disservice  to 
this  Congress  and  to  this  administration 
to  have  a  message  go  abroad  in  the  land 
that  this  Goverrmient  is  not  concerned 
about  all  of  its  citizens  and  further  than 
a  disservice — it  would  be  a  misstatement 
of  the  facts.  We  can  record  by  chapter 
and  verse  the  great  programs  that  have 
come  from  the  various  committees. 

But  today  this  program  on  which  we 
start  debate  is  in  trouble  because  of  other 
reEisons  than  the  indifference  of  Con- 
gress to  the  plight  of  the  poor. 

It  is  in  trouble  because  money  that 
Congress  thought  would  go  to  the  poor  is 
eaten  up  in  high  administrative  costs  or 
in  some  cases  unaccounted  for.  It  is  in 
trouble  because  some  of  us  on  the  com- 
mittee could  not  even  get  answers  to 
questions  which  we  asked.  It  is  in 
trouble  because  efforts  are  made  to  in- 
voke executive  privilege  on  studies  that 
would  give  Congress  needed  information 
on  which  valid  judgments  could  be  made. 
It  is  in  trouble  because  there  is  an  ab- 
sence of  candor  when  honest  people  try 
to  get  honest  answers. 

These  and  other  matters  have  given 
me  great  concern  about  the  way  the  war 
on  poverty  has  been  administered. 

Many  of  our  people  are  caught  in  the 
eye  of  a  social  hurricane. 

The  schools  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  schools  of  New  York  City.  De- 
troit, Watts,  Cambridge,  Cleveland,  are 
caught  in  that  eye  of  a  social  hurricane. 
Three  years  ago  the  Nation  declared 
Itself  ready  to  try  to  do  something  about 
poverty.  The  opponent  is  an  old,  grim 
warrior,  strong  with  years  of  neglect. 
That  enemy,  as  I  see  it,  is  not  so  much 
outside  us  as  he  is  a  part  of  our  indi- 
vidual values.  The  war  on  poverty  seeks 
to  attack  specific  evils,  but  it  also  helps 
to  transform  us  as  individuals  and  as  a 
nation.  For  in  daily  battle  we  gain  a 
truer  picture  of  ourselves,  a  truer  con- 
cept of  the  idea  that  to  call  oneself  an 
American  is  tantamount  to  callmg  one- 
self "my  brother's  keeper." 

Poverty,  in  one  sector  or  one  section 
of  America,  impoverishes  all  Americans. 
To  be  poor  is  to  die  a  little  each  day  as 
the  dream  of  dignity  fades  down  the 
years.  Our  war,  therefore,  must  draw  no 
lines  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  sex.  Our 
enemy  is  ever^'where.  sapping  all  of  the 
substance  of  humanity. 

The  legislation  the  committe  brings 
you  today  is  a  measure  of  our  resolve  to 
continue  the  fight.  In  some  areas,  on 
some  fronts,  the  results  have  been  most 
encouraging  and  successful;  on  other 
fronts  our  efforts  have  not  been  equal  to 
our  task.  Often  our  tactics  have  proved 
faulty.  From  these  we  must  learn. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  argue  that  past 
mistakes  must  not  and  cannot  serve  as 
an  excuse  to  abandon  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. To  make  changes  in  the  program, 
yes;  to  abandon  it.  no.  Other  Federal 
programs  have  had  their  failures  and  we 


have  not  cut  them  off.  Mishap  and  error 
in  space  exploration  did  not  end  their 
efforts  in  that  area  of  Federal  spending. 
The  tragic  death  of  three  gallant  men 
in  an  Apollo  capsule  did  not  signal  the 
end  of  that  program.  On  the  contrary, 
we  went  forward,  saddened  by  wasteful 
death,  determined  to  eliminate  the  cause, 
but  nevertheless  forward. 

And  just  a  few  weeks  ago  this  Con- 
gress appropriated  over  $2 '2  billion  for 
the  Apollo  program  and  an  additional 
$315  million  for  Apollo  applications.  If 
we  can  afford — in  this  year  of  the  tight 
budget — to  spend  these  billions  on  such 
projects  as  putting  a  man  on  the  moon, 
we  can  certainly  afford  to  spend  the  nec- 
essaiT  money  on  a  few  million  of  our 
children — on  this  corner  of  our  planet — 
if  in  so  doing  their  lives  will  be  enriched 
and  thereby  our  national  life  enriched 
also.  The  moon  is  very  patient  and,  I  am 
certain,  could  not  care  less  whether  it 
meets  one  of  us  in  1970  or  1980,  but 
youngsters  are  not  patient  and  grow  up 
in  whatever  ways  are  open  to  them;  they 
stand  still  for  no  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  members  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  are  de- 
termined that  the  waste  of  funds,  the  in- 
efficient operations,  the  irresponsible  ac- 
tions are  to  be  stopped— not  just  for  the 
sake  of  economy,  but  so  that  the  dis- 
advantaged will,  in  fact,  reap  the  bene- 
fits of  good  intentions. 

Americans  have  left  messy  battlefields 
in  all  wars.  Few  would  deny  that  there 
is  not  evidence  that  the  war  on  poverty 
has  not  left  a  messy  battlefield  also.  But 
the  committee  believes  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1967  will  continue  the 
battle  with  more  precision. 

But  we  do  not,  we  cannot,  use  partial 
failure  to  justify  retreat.  To  do  so  would 
be  unworthy  of  our  responsibility  to  eval- 
uate and  correct  programs  begun  as  an 
expression  of  this  Nation's  will  to  try 
to  end  poverty  in  America. 

L€t  me  turn  now  to  title  II  and  the 
change  that  the  committee  made  in  the 
bill.  In  many  areas  CAP  worked  well  and 
they  will  continue  to  work  well  under 
committee  changes.  A  few  years  ago 
President  Johnson  said: 

Legislation  should  not  be  examined  In  the 
light  of  benefits  It  will  convey  If  properly  ad- 
ministered— but  by  wrongs  it  would  cause  If 
improperly  administered 

It  is  to  these  areas  that  legislative 
changes  in  title  n  are  directed.  As  I 
understood  the  original  legislation — and 
I  ser\'ed  on  that  subcommittee  which 
drafted  it — the  Congress  did  not  intend 
to  create  a  new  governmental  structure 
of  powerful  political  bodies  with  the  lux- 
urj'  of  millions  of  Federal  dollars  to  spend 
and  none  of  the  responsibilities  of  rais- 
ing any  of  that  money.  I  do  not  think 
that  Congress  aimed  to  create  autono- 
mous groups  to  displace  the  decision- 
making process  of  State,  county,  or  local 
governments  or  to  fund  with  Federal  dol- 
lars any  groups  intent  on  reversing  the 
decisions  of  the  duly  elected  school 
boards  or  county  or  local  governments. 
No  one  challenges  the  right  of  dissent  but 
many  of  us  question  the  wisdom  of  re- 
quiring others  to  pay  taxes  to  finance 
it.  As  I  see  it,  the  Congress  clearly  In- 
tended to  attack  an  economic  problem 


through  political  means,  but  it  did  not  in- 
tend to  legislate  a  revolution  in  Ameri- 
can politics  by  establishing  another 
structure  of  government  at  the  various 
levels  of  political  action  in  the  United 
States. 

This  year's  committee  bill  that  makes 
community  action  agencies  "a  State  or 
a  political  subdivision  of  a  State" — hav- 
ing duly  elected  or  duly  appointed  gov- 
erning officials — clarifies  the  intent  of 
the  original  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
as  I  see  it. 

It  does  not  Intend,  nor  do  any  of  Its 
provisions  provide  that  "poor  people" 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  help  shape  deci- 
sions affecting  their  lives.  The  opposite 
is  true  for  the  bill  specifically  provides 
that  community  action  boards  shall  in- 
sure participation  of  the  poor  through 
giving  poor  people  at  least  one-third  of 
the  seats  on  such  boards.  But  it  also  pro- 
vides that  those  who  are  helping  to  pay 
the  bill — and  who  also  live  in  this  same 
community — shall  have  a  voice  through 
their  elected  officials  on  how  their  money 
is  spent  and  how  programs  can  be  co- 
ordinated with  other  existing  programs. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  provision  encompassed  in  section 
3<d»  of  title  II — the  so-called  bypass 
language — if  States  or  political  subdivi- 
sions fail  to  develop  program  meeting 
criteria  of  this  legislation.  It  reads: 

3(d).  The  Director  may  provide  financial 
assistance  to  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  as  a  Community  Action  Agency  other 
than  a  Community  Action  agency  desig- 
nated under  subsection  (a)  for  activities  of 
the  kind  described  in  this  title  where  he  de- 
termines that  the  Community  Action  Agency 
serving  the  Community  has  failed,  after 
having  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  do  so, 
to  submit  a  satisfactory  plan  for  a  Com- 
munity Action  program  which  meets  the 
Criteria  for  approval  set  forth  In  this  title, 
or  that  neither  the  state  nor  any  qualified 
political  subdivision  or  combination  of  such 
subdivisions  is  willing  to  be  designated  as 
the  Community  Action  Agency  for  such 
community  or  to  designate  a  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agency  or  organization  to  be 
so  designated  by  the  Director. 

But  the  bill  does  provide  that  State 
or  local  governmental  officials  shall  par- 
ticipate— and  for  good  reasons:  Those 
who  spend  public  money  and  initiate 
local  projects  affecting  the  entire  com- 
munity should  and  must  be  accountable 
to  their  fellow  citizens  through  the 
democratic  process,  an  election,  and  the 
electorate  has  the  chance  to  reject  those 
for  whom  private  gain  or  personal  power 
is  of  greater  value  than  public  service. 

The  bill  does  not  blunt  the  attack  on 
poverty  through  this  provision.  It  helps 
to  ensure  that  locally  elected  command- 
ers will  be  responsible  for  local  successes 
and  local  failures. 

In  this  respect,  I  would  ask  what 
political  alchemy  at  work  In  the  United 
States  has  suddenly  made  Washington 
politicians  and  appointees  above  error 
or  reproach,  and  State  or  local  politicians 
Incapable  of  making  wise  decisions  for 
the  constituents  who  elected  them.  In 
any  area  where  Federal,  State,  or  local 
politicians  are  unresponsive  to  constitu- 
ency needs,  blind  to  poverty,  deaf  to 
legislative  pleas  for  change,  then  I  would 
say  the  answer  is  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  people  to  throw  them  out  of  office 
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at  the  next  election  and  not  permit  them 
to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  seeking  refuge 
in  a  nonprofit  corporation — not  subject 
to  the  same  regulations  as  other  public 
employees.  In  the  last  several  days  I  have 
heard  cries  of  alarm  in  regard  to  com- 
mittee changes  to  title  II.  The  cry  usually 
is,  keep  the  State  or  local  politicians  out 
of  it,  that  local  politicians  are  inefficient 
at  best  or  nonresponsive  or  corrupt  at 
the  worst.  But  what  they  are  really  say- 
ing is:  do  not  have  the  community  action 
program  in  the  hands  of  "elected"  poli- 
ticians. This  does  not  keep  the  politicians 
who  have  been  rejected  by  the  voters  out 
of  it.  This  does  not  keep  the  self -starting 
politician,  who  dreams  of  empire  build- 
ing out  of  it.  This  does  not  keep  the  self- 
starting  politician,  who  dreams  of  empire 
building  out  of  it.  The  only  complaint  I 
have  heard:  somehow  keep  the  elected 
politicians  away.  My  answer  is  to  bring 
the  local  elected  politicians  into  it.  Then 
we  would  continue  to  be  able  to  measure 
their  competence  in  the  light  of  popular 
judgment. 

And  how  many  so-called  local  poli- 
ticians, who  have  suffered  defeat  in  State 
and  local  elections,  have  found  a  com- 
munity action  agency  a  convenient 
sanctuary  from  which  they  may  sally 
forth— armed  with  Federal  money  and 
sanction — to  further  their  own  ambi- 
tions? 

How  many  agencies  are  providing  mil- 
lions of  Federal  dollars  to  build  local 
political  empires  for  would-be  elected 
politicians — and  those  very  politicians 
cry — "keep  the  politicians  out." 

Is  it  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  to 
foment  discord  in  our  cities  and  in  rural 
communities?  Or  are  we  not  trying  to 
stamp  out  ignorance,  disease,  and  pov- 
erty in  America?  If  it  is  the  latter,  it  is 
the  worth  of  the  program  that  is  impor- 
tant and  not  whether  the  poor  are  the 
architects.  Are  the  able,  are  the  compas- 
sionate, are  the  concerned  the  archi- 
tects? For  when  the  reckoning  comes — 
and  come  it  must — when  the  shouts  pro- 
duce no  skills;  when  the  marches  deliver 
no  meat;  when  the  rallies  yield  no  re- 
wards; it  will  be  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  which  is  cred- 
ited with  the  lie,  and  then  there  is  no  one 
left  to  believe. 

The  bill  aims  to  insure  that  emergency 
measures  to  meet  a  genuine  crisis  do  not 
become  a  pattern  of  government  based 
on  the  assumption  that  all  wisdom  lies 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  or  that  there  will  be  no  local 
movement  without  Federal  initiative. 

I  have  heard  in  recent  days  that  we 
may  "throw  out  the  baby  with  the  bath." 
But  that  baby  that  is  in  danger  of  being 
thrown  out  is  that  fragile  infant  we  call 
the  democratic  process.  We  are  not  de- 
fending the  right  of  local  majorities  to 
oppress  local  minorities. 

We  are  defending  the  right  of  local 
governments  to  make  hard  decisions  on 
local  problems.  In  fact,  the  bill  demands 
engagement  by  local  politicians  so  that 
they  cannot  avoid  tough  decisions  on  the 
battle  lines  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

The  bill  does  not  abandon  responsibil- 
ity for  national  guidelines  to  Insure  that 
the  purposes  of  the  program  are  fulfilled 
and  that  there  is  representation  of  all 
the  people  In  local  decisiorunaklng.  Nor 
does  it  take  the  easy  path  of  building  a 


neatly  symmetrical  pyramid  of  Federal 
power  in  which  the  fovmdation  stones 
exist  merely  to  bear  the  weight  of  those 
above  them. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  fighting 
a  war  against  the  idea  that  "the  poor 
shall  always  be  with  us."  Our  dedication 
to  see  victory  increases  our  dedication  to 
see  that  victory  soon.  Our  dedication 
gives  us  the  responsibility  to  make  our 
tactics  suit  our  strategy. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  First,  let  me  compU- 
ment  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  for 
one  of  the  great  speeches  made  in  this 
body.  In  the  past  we  have  never  involved 
public  officials  in  the  so-called  Economic 
Opportunities  Act  to  the  extent  that  we 
should  have.  The  explanation  of  the 
gentlewoman  speaks  for  itself.  We  have 
made  tremendous  improvements  in  the 
legislation  and  we  have  got  it  in  shape  so 
that  we  can  eliminate  waste.  I  am  hope- 
ful now.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  of  the 
membership  of  this  body  could  support 
the  bill. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr  FARBSTEIN.  To  my  mind  certain 
clarifications  are  needed  to  interpret  sec- 
tion 211,  for  which  I  understand  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  is  responsible. 
First:  What  is  the  composition  or  the 
supposed  composition  or  the  intended 
composition  of  the  conmiunity  action 
agency  under  section  211? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  commu- 
nity action  agency  is  to  be  a  State  or  a 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  or  a  pri- 
vate corporation  that  the  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  would  so  desigrmte  and 
the  Director  would  designate. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Subquestion  1:  Is 
that  agency  to  be  comix>sed  of  a  tripar- 
tite group,  like  the  war  on  poverty? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  That  agency, 
either  under  a  political  subdivision  or 
the  State,  is  the  community  action 
agency.  There  will  be  a  community  ac- 
tion board.  It  is  a  tripartite  agency,  it 
becomes  a  community  action  tx>ard.  If  a 
private  agency  is  designated  as  a  com- 
munity action  agency  by  the  State  on 
a  political  subdivision  of  the  State — then 
there  is  to  be  a  community  action  "gov- 
erning board."  In  both  instances  it  will 
be  tripartite. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Assuming,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  the  community 
action  agency  may  be  either  the  State, 
the  city,  the  local  government,  or  their 
representatives,  they  in  turn,  as  I  under- 
stand, must  work  through  a  board? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  then  come  back  to 
the  original  question:  What  is  to  be  the 
composition  of  the  agency  which  is  the 
city,  the  local  government,  or  whatever 
the  government  may  be?  What  is  the  In- 
tention on  that? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  One-third  of 
the  board  is  to  be  the  elected  public  of- 
ficials, one-third  representatives  of  the 
community,  industry,  labor,  education, 


welfare,  and  so  forth,  and  one-third  of 
the  board  would  be  representatives  of 
the  pKXDr,  elected  in  a  democratic  proc- 
ess by  the  ix>or. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Evidently  I  have  not 
made  myself  clear.  There  is  the  top  layer 
of  the  city  or  its  appointed  agency.  Then 
there  is  the  lower  agency  or  the  board. 
Is  thsit  correct? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  There  is  no 
lower  agency  of  the  board.  There  is  to 
be  a  three-party  board  for  every  com- 
munity action  agency:  one-third  pub- 
lic officials,  one-third  community  and 
one-third  the  poor. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Let  us  assiune  there 
is  only  one  layer.  Under  subsection  (b), 
one-third  are  public  officials,  one-third 
are  representatives  of  the  poor,  who  are 
elected,  but  there  is  left  in  the  air  the 
composition  of  the  center  group,  these 
officials  who  are  members  of  business, 
industry,  labor,  religious  and  so  on.  How 
are  they  designated?  How  do  they  come 
into  being'^ 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  If  the  ques- 
tion is,  how  are  representatives  in  the 
one-third  group  to  be  represenutive  of 
the  community  at  large  to  be  desig- 
nated, the  answer  is  that  the  bill  remains 
silent  on  this,  and  intentionally  so.  It 
was  not  any  oversight  by  the  committee. 
It  was  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  leave  the  maxi- 
mum flexibility  possible. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Qttie]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  previous 
speaker  explained  her  amendment  to  the 
bill  that  is  before  us.  which  is  the  com- 
mittee bill.  It  greatly  revamps  the  action 
of  the  community  action  program  as  we 
have  seen  it  for  the  last  3  years.  It  also 
greatly  weakens  a  provision  I  believe 
very  strongly  in.  and  that  is  the  maxi- 
mum feasible  participation  on  the  part 
of  the  poor.  Last  year  I  was  successful 
in  Including  an  amendment  to  the  bUl 
which  required  In  everj'  community  ac- 
tion agency  at  least  one- third  of  the 
members  of  that  board  must  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  poor. 

The  reason  I  believe  it  greatly  weakens 
the  bill  is  that  the  first  priority  I  can  see 
in  reading  this  bill  is  that  the  State  can 
be  a  community  action  agency  or.  if  the 
State  chooses  not  to.  a  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State  or  combination  of  such 
political  subdivisions  can  be  community 
action  agencies.  In  the  event  the  State 
does  not  designate  a  public  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agency  to  be  a  community  action 
agencv  but  chooses  to  be  the  community 
action  agency  itself,  section  211(a)  reads 
that  they  shaU  administer  their  program 
through  a  community  action  board,  but 
that  board  wQl  not  have  the  powers  of  a 
governing  board  as  defined  in  section 
211(eK 
Section 211(e»  provides: 
The  powers  of  every  community  action 
agency  governing  board  shall  Include  the 
power  to  appoint  persons  to  senior  staff  posi- 
tions, to  determine  major  personnel,  fiscal 
and  program  policies,  to  approve  overall  pro- 
gram plans  and  priorities,  and  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  conditions  of  and  approTe  pro- 
poealB  for  financial  assUtance  under  thU 
title. 

I  would  assume  that  since  these  powers 
are  given  only  to  the  governing  board 
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of  community  action  agencies,  a  com- 
munity action  agency  which  does  not 
have  a  governing  board  because  it  is  a 
political  subdivision,  retains  these  powers 
for  the  mayor  and  his  council.  The  three- 
legged  stool  or  the  tripartite  board  would 
be  only  an  advisory  board  in  the  case 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  chooses 
to  be  the  political  action  agency. 

Some  say,  as  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  just  indicated,  that  section 
210<di  will  prevail  in  case  the  State  and 
local  political  subdivision  does  not  op- 
erate a  program  the  way  the  Director 
wishes,  and  that  he  can  then  designate 
another  community  action  agency,  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agency,  in  order  to  run  the 
program.  But  I  have  seen  enough  of  the 
political  pressures  that  cities  can  make 
on  the  Federal  Government,  and  I  doubt 
that  the  director  in  a  number  of  instances 
of  big  cities  would  say  to  them,  "We  do 
not  like  your  program.  We  are  going  to 
turn  this  over  to  another  private,  non- 
profit agency  in  your  city." 

So  in  this  instance,  I  believe  the  bill 
effectively  removes  the  participation  of 
the  poor  that  has  been  very  difBcult  to 
achieve  so  far.  The  poor  have  had  very 
little  experience  in  self-government.  In 
the  big  cities  of  the  Nation,  the  poor  in 
their  neighborhoods  are  as  far  away  from 
city  hall  and  the  mayor  as  the  people 
generally  are  from  the  State  government 
or  even  the  Federal  Government.  These 
people  need  to  learn  how  to  exercise  their 
responsibility  in  self-government.  The 
community  action  agency  has  been  an 
effort  to  achieve  that.  It  has  been  diffi- 
cult. It  has  been  slow.  But  in  some  areas 
this  has  been  achieved.  They  have  made 
substantial  progress.  Three  years  have 
seen  that  progress. 

I  have  seen  it  occur  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  I  have  seen  it  occur  in 
some  areas  of  the  country  and  in  some 
cities  of  the  country. 

Where  elections  have  been  held,  it  has 
been  diflBcuit  to  get  the  poor  to  partici- 
pate In  the  elections.  They  had  never 
had  a  meaningful  voice  before.  They 
would  not  believe  they  had  a  meaning- 
ful voice  now  with  this  bill. 

Do  the  Members  suppose  that  we  can 
sell  them  on  the  idea  of  a  meaningful 
voice  in  the  future  If  they  have  only  an 
advisory  capacity,  when  their  advice  has 
never  been  accepted  before? 

When  we  look  to  the  section  of  the  bill 
providing  for  three  groups,  who  will 
select  those  who  serve  on  the  board? 

The  first  group  will  be  the  one-third 
who  are  public  officials. 
The  second  group  wUl  be: 
At  least  one-third  of  the  members  are  per- 
sons chosen  in  accordance  with  democratic 
selection  procedures  adequate  to  assure  that 
they  are  representative  of  the  poor  In  the 
area  served. 

If  a  mayor  appoints  a  person  from  an 
area  of  the  city  where  poor  people  reside 
in  large  numbers.  Is  that  a  democratic 
procedure?  Some  Members  have  said  to 
me  that  is  a  democratic  procedure,  and 
an  appointment  by  the  mayor  would  be 
sufficient. 

That  would  greatly  weaken  what  we 
have  anticipated  as  the  responsibilities 
and  the  opportunities  of  the  poor  in  this 
program.  I  believe  that  the  poor  them- 


selves ought  to  select  the  person  to  rep- 
resent them,  and  no  one  else  should 
appoint  a  person  the  poor  do  not  select. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Let  me  finish  this,  and  then 
we  can  come  back  to  It. 

The  poor  themselves  need  to  know  that 
the  individual  they  select,  whether  he  is 
acceptable  to  city  hall  or  not,  is  their 
representative.  They  need  to  know  if  he 
does  not  do  a  good  job  for  them  they  can 
turn  him  out  and  put  somebody  else  In. 
There  should  be  no  fear  of  this  by 
public  officials  and  my  colleagues,  if  the 
poor  have  only  one-third  membership  of 
the  boards.  In  fact,  the  mayor  of  Seattle 
said  the  poor  have  more  than  half  In 
Seattle,  and  he  thinks  it  Is  great.  At  least 
there  is  no  danger,  because  we  are  only 
insuring  that  the  poor  have  one-third. 

As  to  the  other  leg  of  the  stool,  the 
remaining  members  who  are  not  public 
officials  or  representatives  of  the  poor, 
they  are  the  members  of  business.  In- 
dustry, labor,  religious,  welfare,  educa- 
tion, or  other  major  groups. 

But  this  does  not  provide  that  they 
wUl  choose  their  representatives  on  the 
board  either.  I  anticipate  that  the  public 
officials  will  appoint  the  representatives 
of  business,  industry,  labor,  religious, 
welfare,  education,  or  other  major 
groups,  and  therefore  they  will  be  an- 
swerable to  the  public  officials. 

I  believe  that  if  we  are  going  to  have 
these  other  people  on  the  board,  as  we 
should  have,  they  should  be  answerable 
to  the  groups  who  send  them.  The  busi- 
ness group  ought  to  have  an  individual 
answerable  to  them.  Organized  labor 
ought  to  have  an  individual  answerable 
to  them.  The  welfare  group  ought  to  have 
the  same  thing, 

Each  one  of  those  groups  ought  to 
select  its  own  representative  for  the 
Iward.  In  this  way  I  believe  we  will  have 
effective  local  government  In  community 
action. 

Some  people  have  said  that  always, 
when  there  is  Federal  assistance  to  the 
local  level,  it  be  given  through  the  State 
governments  and  local  governments.  But 
this  will  not  be  effective  for  poverty  pro- 
grams, because  the  poor  people  to  date 
have  not  been  actively  participating  in 
the  city  governments.  We  should  permit 
a  State  to  appoint  a  State  commission  to 
develop  a  State  plan.  But  at  the  local 
level  city  hall  is  not  the  best  agency 
to  go  through. 

Rather,  this  ought  to  operate,  as  I  have 
said  many  times,  in  the  way  the  rural 
programs  with  Federal  assistance  do, 
which  we  have  had  for  years  and  years, 
and  which  are  practically  sacred.  If  any- 
body should  try  to  touch  them,  woe  unto 
him. 

Those  are  in  three  areas. 
One  is  cooperative  extension.  In  co- 
operative extension  the  boards  are  repre- 
sentatives of  the  farmers,  who  are  se- 
lected by  them. 

Another  is  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. Through  the  election  process  the 
farmer  participates  in  electing  a  repre- 
sentative, a  soil  conservation  district 
supervisor,  to  make  broad  policy  deci- 
sions. 
In  the  ASCS  committees,  again  on  a 


township  level  the  farmers  elect  the 
township  committeeman,  and  the  com- 
mitteemen join  together  to  elect  the 
county  committeemen.  This  method  has 
proved  effective  in  the  rural  areas. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  people  in  pov- 
erty, be  they  in  the  rural  areas  or  in  the 
cities  of  the  country,  given  the  same 
effective  voice  in  selecting  their  repre- 
sentatives to  make  the  broad  policy  de- 
cisions for  programs  in  their  areas,  be- 
cause no  one  knows  what  a  poor  person 
is  thinking  of.  as  he  is  caught  in  the 
ghetto  and  cannot  escape. 

There  is  no  way  of  understanding  that. 
None  of  us  can  visit  there  or  spend  a 
week  there  and  understand  that.  These 
policymaking  boards  need  individuals 
to  represent  the  poor  who  are  caught 
in  that  helpless  state.  The  poor  should 
select  men  as  their  representatives  to 
speak  on  these  boards.  There  is  a  gross 
failure  in  the  legislation  we  have  before 
us. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  these  two  questions  and  see  if 
he  will  answer  them.  I  would  like  to 
know,  first,  how  he  interprets  the  lan- 
guage on  page  174,  and  I  invite  my  col- 
league to  that  language.  It  appears  on 
line  23. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Will  you  give  me  the  sec- 
tion? I  have  the  committee  report  in 
front  of  me  rather  than  the  bill. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  section  Is  211(b). 
It  says : 

At  least  one-third  of  the  members  are 
persons  chosen  in  accordance  with  demo- 
cratic selection  procedures  adequate  to 
assure  that  they  are  representative  of  the 
poor  in  the  area  served. 

This  is  relating  to  the  composition  of 
the  board. 

My  second  question  is.  the  gentleman 
has  made  many,  many  statements  on  this 
floor  over  the  years  on  this  subject,  but 
he  has  never  spelled  out  nor  has  his  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  GooDELL].  spelled  out  precisely  and 
specifically  how  you  propose  that  these 
people  be  chosen.  If  you  are  for  elections, 
why  do  you  not  say  so?  How  do  you  pro- 
pose it?  What  Is  your  formula?  Forget 
about  our  formula.  Tell  us,  What  do  you 
propose  to  be  the  accepted  procedure  for 
selecting  the  one -third  representatives 
of  the  poor  in  the  community  served? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  be  glad  to  tell  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  QUIE.  There  are  two  methods  that 
can  be  used  that  I  believe  are  effective. 
One  is  election.  Election  in  the  cities  of 
the  country  where  the  poor  reside  In 
an  area  such  as  a  census  tract  where  80 
percent  of  the  area  are  poor.  I  would  say 
let  everybody  in  that  area  vote.  Let  them 
all  vote  and  decide  who  are  to  be  their 
representatives. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  How  do  you  decide 
who  will  be  a  qualified  voter? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Anybody  who  lives  in  that 
area  can  vote. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Will  you  say  I  am  poor 
and  therefore  I  can  vote? 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  gentleman  will  listen 
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to  me  Instead  of  talking  at  the  same 
time,  he  would  understand  what  I  said. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Go  ahead.  I  would  like 
to  hear  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  said  in  the  census  tracts 
where  more  than  80  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple are  poor  everybody  In  that  area  can 
vote.  You  do  not  have  to  prove  you  are 
poor. 

Now,  in  the  rural  areas  and  where 
they  are  more  widely  distributed,  the 
poor  people  who  will  benefit  from  the 
program  and  are  Interested  in  the  pro- 
gram, can  come  together  in  neighbor- 
hood meetings.  This  has  been  done  ef- 
fectively so  far.  At  the  neighborhood 
meetings  they  can  select  the  person  to 
represent  the  poor  in  that  area.  If  they 
do  not  choose  wisely,  the  next  time  when 
there  is  such  a  neighborhood  meeting  to 
select  a  representative,  the  ones  op- 
posed to  the  representative  can  come 
to  the  meeting  and  select  whoever  the 
majority  wants. 

Those  two  methods  are  effective  so 
far  for  the  poor  to  select  their  repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, but  I  must  say  this  is  a  heck  of  a 
way  to  run  a  railroad.  The  gentleman 
saw  the  disaster  we  had  in  this  country 
when  we  tried  this  method  In  Philadel- 
phia and  in  a  few  other  cities. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Philadelphia  was  not  a  dis- 
aster. Philadelphia  was  not  as  successful 
as  they  believed  should  have  been  the 
case,  but  it  was  not  a  disaster.  It  was  an 
attempt,  and  they  made  greater  progress 
the  second  time  they  tried  it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Will  the  gentleman 
answer  the  second  question?  How  do  you 
interpret  this  language  in  the  bill  which 
provides  that  they  shall  be  chosen  in  ac- 
cordance with  democratic  selection  pro- 
cedures adequate  to  assure  that  they  are 
representative  of  the  poor  in  the  area 
served?  How  do  you  Interpret  that  lan- 
guage? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Nobody  has  given  me  guide- 
lines or  rules  and  regulations  that  will 
be  followed  to  implement  this  program.  I 
assume  it  would  permit  a  mayor  to  ap- 
point them  from  the  area  where  the 
poor  reside.  The  appointment  method  has 
been  considered  a  democratic  process  be- 
fore, but  I  do  not  approve  of  that  method 
of  selecting  representatives  of  the  poor. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  once  again  raises  this  in  a  con- 
text that  would  confuse  the  Members.  I 
think  It  should  be  emphasized  the  re- 
quirement for  a  board  where  one-third 
are  selected  by  a  democratic  process  to 
represent  the  poor  is  for  a  commimlty 
action  board  that  Is  totally  and  com- 
pletely subservient  to  and  a  creature  of 
city  hall.  So  that  It  Is  a  facade.  There 
is  a  clear  involvement  of  the  poor,  or  else 
the  board  Itself  will  not  be  the  decision- 
making creature.  It  Is  a  creature  of  city 
hall  and  It  does  what  It  tells  them  to  do. 
So,  If  you  leave  all  the  representation 
to  the  poor  and  assume  that  they  will  be 
democratically  selected,  they  end  up  on 
a  board  that  does  not  do  anything  that 
Is  meaningful. 


Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  will  yield 
fui-ther.  and  if  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell] 
would  be  good  enough  to  give  me  the 
basis  for  his  Interpretation  under  the 
law.  As  I  read  the  law.  one-third  of  them 
shall  be  elected  officials  and  one-third 
of  them  shall  be  individuals  who  are 
considered  to  be  poor. 

Now,  let  me  tell  the  gentleman  how 
they  are  elected  in  New  York  City.  I  am 
unaware  as  to  how  they  are  elected  else- 
where. Individuals  in  a  particular  area 
can  be  elected  to  this  poverty  board  by 
petition.  As  we  have  It.  and  as  I  en- 
visage this  specific  proposal  involving 
this  particular  situation.  I  can  see  no 
basis  that  "city  hall"  will  control  it. 

I  wish  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
would  clarify  that  particular  situation. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  is  talking 
about  the  present  law.  We  are  talking 
about  the  bill  that  comes  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  and  I 
would  quote  from  page  171  of  the  bill, 
line  7.  and  thereafter: 

COMMtTNITY    ACTION   AGENCIES   AND  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  210.  (a)  Community  action  agencies 
shall  be  a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  ( having  elected  or  duly  appointed  gov- 
erning officials ) .  or  a  combination  of  such 
political  subdivisions  or  a  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency  or  organization  which  has 
been  deslgnatedby  a  State  or  such  a  political 
subdivision  or  combination  of  such  sub- 
divisions  

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  further  ask  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell] 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein],  in 
further  answer  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion, if  you  will  follow  on  from  the  lan- 
guage which  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Goodell]  just  read,  section 
210,  over  to  section  211.  it  says  that  there 
are  two  different  kinds  of  community 
action  agencies.  There  Is  the  one  which 
is  the  State  or  political  subdivision  which 
shall  administer  its  program  under  a 
commumty  action  board.  But  the  other 
community  type  of  community  action 
agencies  are  ones  designated  either  by  a 
political  subdivision  or  combination  of 
political  subdivisions  or  designated  by 
the  Director  of  OEO,  and  the  governing 
board's  powers  are  defined  In  section 
211(e). 

So  the  powers  given  the  poor,  as  well 
as  the  other  two  classes  on  the  board, 
meaningful  power,  are  listed  In  section 
211(e).  But  those  powers  are  not  given 
to  the  community  action  board  where 
the  State  or  the  political  subdivision  Is 
the  community  action  agency,  but, 
rather,  are  retained  for  the  political  sub- 
division itself. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  this 
brings  about  a  community  action  agency 
governing  board.  Now,  are  there  two  lay- 
ers or  Is  there  one  layer  of  goverrunent? 
I  tried  to  determine  that  from  ques- 
tioning the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Goodell]. 


Mr.  QUIE.  It  is  evident  that  there  are 
two  layers.  The  top  layer  Is  the  Qovern- 
meiit,  the  other  is  the  board  appointed 
by  the  Government,  whether  it  be  city  or 
State  appointees. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  my 
question  is.  How  do  they  come  into  be- 
ing? Does  this  top  agency  come  Into  be- 
ing pursuant  to  the  law  which  does  not 
actually  say  how  it  is  to  come  into  being? 
Is  it  the  intention  that  the  agency  be 
comix)sed  of  a  tripartite  group,  and  is 
the  lower  level  also  to  be  composed  of  a 
tripartite  group? 

In  other  words,  is  the  top  agency  just 
created  by  law ;  that  Is,  the  mayor  or  the 
local  council,  or  the  Governor,  and  the 
legislature?  As  I  see  it.  how  is  this  top 
agency  to  come  into  being? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  top  agency  is  not 
selected  by  c  political  subdivision,  but  the 
political  subdivision  which  accepts  the 
designation  itself,  and  by  following  the 
law  they  shall  be  the  "community  action 
agency."  The  Director,  of  course,  must 
designate  them  as  the  community  action 
agency.  But  if  they  designate  somebody 
else — another  public  or  nonprofit  agen- 
cy— then  there  is  only  one  top  group  or 
board  which  receives  full  governing 
powers. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Let  me  see  if  I  un- 
derstand this  correctly,  because  I  believe 
it  is  beginning  to  make  sense.  It  is  either 
the  mayor  or  the  council  or  the  Governor 
or  the  legislature  who  are  to  act  as  the 
agency? 
Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Representing  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  let  us 
say? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Thereafter  there  Is 
this  lower  agency  which  is  composed  of 
a  tripartite  board,  although  the  govern- 
ing agency  or  the  first  agency  does  not  of 
necessity  have  to  be  composed  of  a  tri- 
partite group:  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  So  that  in  event  that 
the  Governor  and  State  legislature  re- 
fuse to  act,  and  they  designate  Individ- 
uals, then  there  must  be  a  tripartite 
group;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Then  there  must  be  a  tri- 
partite group  that  has  governing  power. 
However,  in  the  first  Instance  they  shall 
have  the  tripartite  group  as  an  advisory 
group. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Just  one  moment. 
If  they  designate  the  tripartite  group 
then  there  will  be  two  groups  that  will 
be  composed  of  people  In  political  life  or 
public  life,  civic  groups,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  poor. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Right. 

In  that  Instance  there  would  be  two 
groups  which  would  be  composed  of  pub- 
lic officials;  the  ones  who  have  the  gov- 
erning power  is  the  State  or  political  sub- 
division, and  their  advisory  group 
through  which  they  say  they  shall  ad- 
minister the  program  Is  the  three-legged 
group. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  do  not  understand 
it  to  be  an  advisory  group.  As  I  under- 
stand— and  I  would  like  to  be  enlightened 
if  I  am  wrong — is  that  first  group,  or  the 
top  group,  designates,  a  board  through 
which  they  act  If  they  so  desire.  If  they 
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do  not  desire  to  designate,  they  act  as 
both  the  advisory  agency  and  the  board. 

Now,  a  board  must  be  composed  of,  as 
I  understand  it,  a  tripartite  group,  and 
they  in  turn  carry  out  the  functions 
of  the  agency.  To  determine  whether  or 
not  this  lower  group  is  to  be  influenced  at 
all,  I  inquired  and  I  asked  wherein  is 
there  any  statement  showing  authority 
by  anyone  to  designate  the  central  group 
or  the  civic  agency.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  that  says 
the  top  layer  shall  appoint  them,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  say  any  other  body 
shall  appoint  them,  therefore  it  would 
appear  to  me  that  the  central  agency 
should  be  elected  also  just  the  same  as 
the  poor  are  elected. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Eighty-four 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  372] 

Abbltt.  Gallagher  Pettis 

Addabbo  Garmatz  Pike 

Anderson.  Giaimo  Retd.  N  Y 

Tenn.  Green,  Pa.  Resnlck 

Annunzlo  Griffiths  Rhodes,  Pa 

Ashley  Gross  Rogers,  Fla 

Barrett  Grover  Ror.an 

Boggs  Hagan  Rooney.  Pa. 

Brasco  HaJleck  Rosenthal 

Broomfleld  Halpern  Rostenkowski 

Brown,  Mich.      Hanley  St.  Onge 

Bush  Hays  Smith.  Calif. 

Button  Helstoskl  Smith,  N.T. 

Byrne,  Pa.  Herlong  Stratton 

Clark  Hosmer  Stubblefleld 

Cohelan  Howard  Teague,  Calif 

Cowger  Hutchinson  Teague,  Tex. 

Cramer  Irwln  Tenzer 

Dent  Jacobs  Utt 

Dlggs  Jones.  Mo.  V.tnder  Jagt 

Dole  Kupferman  Watklns 

Dow  Madden  Watson 

Downing  Mathias.  Calif.  Watts 

Dulskl  M.i.th:a.s,  Md.  Whalley 

Ellberg  MesklU  W!lUam.«,  Miss. 

Erienborn  Miller,  Calif.  Williams,  Pa. 

Efehleman  Moorhead  Willis 

Everett  Morgan  W^Uson, 

Evlns,  Tenn.  Morton  Charles  H. 

Fallon  Multer  Wolff 

Flno  Murphy.  NY.  Wright 

Flood  Ni.x  Wydler 

Ford,  Gerald  R    O'NelU,  Mass.  Zlon 

Fountain  Ottlnger 

Friedei  Pelly 

Accordingly  the  Committee  lOse:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Rodney  of  New  York,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  S.  2388.  and  finding 
itself  without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  roll  to  be  called,  when  336  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Quie]  had  4  minutes  remaining  of 
the  last  10  minutes  allocated  to  him. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr 
Quie]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  last 
comment  upon  the  colloquy  which  we  had 
before  the  quorum  call  was  requested, 
and  this  has  to  do  with  the  language, 
which  appears  on  pages  46  and  47.  where- 


in we  see  the  explanation  of  subsection 
te'  defining  the  powers  of  governing 
boards. 

Subsection  (ei  of  this  section  specifies 
that  "community  action  governing  boards" 
miist  have  the  power  to  select  persons  for 
senior  staff  positions,  determine  major  per- 
sonnel, fiscal  and  program  policies,  approve 
overall  programs,  establish  priorities  and 
assure  compliance  with  conditions  of  this 
title.  Does  not  specify  the  jKiwers  to  be  dele- 
gated to  "community  action  boards"  when 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  Itself  has 
been  designated  as  the  community  action 
agency 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  stated 
previously,  under  section  211(a>,  the 
State  or  the  political  subdivision,  if  it 
is  a  community  action  program,  does 
not  have  a  governing  board.  But  it  states 
in  the  phraseology  of  subsection  ie»  of 
subsection  211  that  this  section  does  not 
.specify  the  powers  to  be  delegated  to  a 
community  action  authority  when  the 
State  or  the  political  action  group  has 
been  designated  as  the  political  action 
agency. 

Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Clark,  head  of  Metro- 
politan Applied  Research  Center  in  New 
York,  in  his  recent  study  of  community 
action  programs  in  65  cities  noted  that; 

Programs  directed  to  community  action 
were  successfully  implemented  only  when 
they  were  basically  Independent  of  political 
control  or,  occasionally,  and  very  rarely,  sup- 
ported and  protected  by  an  em  pathetic 
progressive  local  government,  and 

That,  generally,  local  governments  and. 
when  challenged  the  GEO,  were  alarmed 
when  the  poor  took  the  anti-poverty  com- 
munity action  program  seriously,  and  tended 
to  resist  or  to  seek  the  defeat  of  such  pro- 
grams when  their  programs  challenged  the 
status  quo  directly. 

He  further  noted : 

Where  the  local  community  has  resisted 
the  organized  program  of  the  poor,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  not  proved  able  to  sup- 
port the  program  effectively  over  such  re- 
sistance. 

A  recent  effort  in  St.  Louis  to  turn 
control  of  the  board  over  to  the  Mayor 
by  giving  him  power  to  appoint  10  of 
the  15  board  members.  In  regard  to  this 
attempt,  the  regional  OEO  director  Don 
Thomason  said: 

The  Mayor's  power  to  appoint  two  thirds 
of  the  board  would  create  such  a  concentra- 
tion of  power  as  would  trend  to  develop 
loyalties  and  antipathies  which  probably 
would  deprive  the  community  action  agency 
of  the  greater  wealth  of  talent  and  resources 
attendant  from  the  whole  community. 

The  AFLr-CIO  and  others  attack  this 
proposal  asking  that  the  Human  De- 
velopment Corporation  be  "kept  above 
politics." 

Another  said: 

The  War  on  Poverty  Is  too  serious  a  busi- 
ness and  critically  affects  the  lives  of  too 
many  of  our  poorer  citizens  to  allow  the  pro- 
gram to  become  bogged  down  In  political 
maneuvering. 

Well,  I  brought  this  question  up  of  the 
involvement  of  the  poor  because  I  believe 
that  this  is  a  key  feature,  the  real  genius 
to  the  poverty  program.  There  is  not 
much  else  which  is  really  new  in  the 
poverty  program.  The  Job  Corps  and  the 
NYC  are  not  new.  Other  agencies  could 
administer  them  just  as  now  the  Depart- 


ment of  Labor  actually  administers  the 
NYC.  but  involvement  of  the  poor  in  the 
programs  that  the  Federal  Government 
administers  is  an  ingenious  feature  that 
I  strongly  support  which  has  been  oper- 
ated in  the  poverty  program,  and  I  would 
hope  that  it  would  continue  into  the 
future.  I  dislike  seeing  it  hampered,  as 
the  amendments  that  came  out  of  the 
committee  will  do. 

I  believe  there  are  a  number  of  pro- 
grams that  have  functioned  well.  Some 
of  them  are  the  Headstart  program,  the 
new  addition  of  follow-through.  I  be- 
lieve is  excellent,  and  should  be  support- 
ed, and  there  are  other  programs  like 
foster  grandparents,  and  the  Green 
Thumb,  that  really  have  made  significant 
contributions  to  the  war  on  poverty  that 
have  been  attempted  in  the  crusade  that 
I  would  like  to  see  us  get  into. 

The  special  genius  of  Headstart  has 
been  the  recognition  that  the  pitiful  pov- 
erty cycle  can  best  be  broken  at  an  early 
age.  The  opportunity  crusade  places  far 
greater  emphasis  on  Headstart  and  a 
more  meaningful  followthrough  program 
in  the  first  three  grades.  I  believe  also 
there  should  be  a  continuing  and  ex- 
panded foster  grandparents  and  Green 
Thumb  programs. 

However,  the  major  difference  between 
the  Democrat  and  Republican  ap- 
proaches is  that  Republicans  place  em- 
phasis on  creating  real  jobs  for  the  poor, 
while  Democrats  continue  to  fund  make- 
work  jobs  which  lead  nowhere.  The  key 
to  ending  poverty  has  always  been  find- 
ing ways  to  assure  men  and  women  of 
good  jobs.  Our  Industry  Youth  Corps  and 
other  educational  and  training  programs 
are  designed  to  prepare  the  underprivi- 
leged and  undereducated  for  jobs  with 
dignity. 

The  opportunity  crusade  will  truly 
involve  business  and  industry  in  the  war 
to  alleviate  poverty.  Hiring  a  few  firms 
to  run  Job  Corps  camps  is  not  true  in- 
volvement of  America's  No.  1  generator 
of  jobs — private  enterprise. 

Let  us  remember  the  needs  of  the  poor 
and  the  deprived.  The  hard  reality  of 
poverty  will  be  with  us  far  beyond  the 
elections  of  1968.  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans should  join  forces  to  write  a 
bill  which  will  truly  begin  to  end  the 
tragedy  of  poverty  in  this  land  of  afflu- 
ence. Republicans  are  more  than  willing 
to  take  the  best  of  the  administration's 
program  along  with  the  best  in  the  op- 
portunity crusade  and  combine  them  in- 
to a  strong  program.  Poverty  is  too  criti- 
cal a  problem  to  be  the  victim  of  partisan 
struggles. 

I  believe  that  the  opportunity  cru- 
sade would  make  some  meaningful 
changes  in  the  program  to  enable  it  to 
function  better.  For  instance,  in  Head- 
start,  followthrough,  and  upward 
bound,  we  propose  that  those  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  then 
they  could  be  coordinated  with  similar 
programs  that  are  presently  being  op- 
erated by  the  Office  of  Education  today. 

There  is  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  School  Act,  which  is 
funded  over  $1  billion,  that  can  be  used 
for  the  purposes  of  preschool  education. 
Since   OE   Is   administering    that   pro- 
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gram,  certainly  Headstart  would  func- 
tion much  more  efficiently  and  have  the 
same  advantages  that  are  enjoyed  by 
the  same  Department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, this  would  permit  these  two  to  be 
coordinated.  However.  I  will  point  out 
that  when  we  suggest  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare administer  project  Headstart,  that 
we  do  not  mean  that  the  community 
action  agencies  would  be  divested  of  their 
responsibilities  that  they  have  had 
heretofore. 

The  way  that  private  organizations 
can  participate  in  Headstart  programs 
is  to  permit  money  to  be  administered 
through  community  action  agencies.  In 
the  opportunity  crusade.  State  agencies 
broadly  representative  of  all  the  groups 
who  are  interested  in  this  program,  will 
set  a  State  plan  and  develop  State 
policy,  and  the  money  will  go  through 
the  community  action  agencies  if  a 
qualified  community  action  agency  is  in 
existence,  otherwise  it  would  go  through 
Headstart  agencies  or  any  other  means 
whereby  the  young  people  who  definitely 
need  the  assistance  of  a  Headstart  pro- 
gram can  benefit  from  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  possible  for  a  bill  to  be 
developed  which  would  take  the  most 
important  features  of  opportunity  cru- 
sade, and  blend  them  Into  a  bill  that 
would  enable  us  to  finally  write  a  bi- 
partisan poverty  bill. 

As  was  stated  by  my  colleague  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Goodell],  the  poverty 
program  started  out  in  politics.  In  1964 
the  President  did  not  want  any  Republi- 
can amendments  to  it.  Evidently  he 
wanted  to  make  certain  that  the  con- 
glomeration of  the  Kennedy  proposals 
that  they  put  together  In  the  war  on 
poverty  would  carry  his  stamp,  and  his 
stamp  alone  for  the  1964  elections,  and 
there  were  enough  Democrats  in  that 
Congress  to  do  it  without  any  Republi- 
can stamp  to  it  at  all. 

In  the  fall  of  1966  issue  of  Columbia 
Journalism  Review.  Erwin  Knoll  and 
Jules  Witcover  had  an  excellent  article 
entitled.  "Maximum  Feasible  Publicity." 
They  stated  that: 

President  Johnson,  leafing  through  the 
pending-business  basket  of  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
mtnlstraton  for  something  dramatic  to  call 
his  own.  seized  on  the  poverty  problem  with 
characteristic  zeal. Tentative  Kennedy  titles — 
"Human  Canservatlon  and  Development." 
"Access  to  Opportunity" — were  discarded  as 
"bloodless"  and  Johnson  declared  "uncon- 
ditional war  on  poverty"  In  his  first  State 
of  the  Union  message. 

The  article  is  mostly  about,  however, 
the  amount  of  publicity  that  emanates 
from  OEO.  Quoting  from  Knoll  and  Wit- 
cover  again: 

In  the  Johnson  Administration's  War  on 
Poverty,  nobody — not  even  the  poor — gets 
more  attention  from  Sargent  Shrlver's  GHQ 
than  does  the  combat  correspondent.  Except 
for  the  Pentagon,  where  more  than  200  gov- 
ernment publicists  labor  to  explain  or  ob- 
scure details  of  the  administration's  other 
war.  no  federal  command  post  puts  greater 


emphasis  and  energy  Into  psychological  war- 
fare for  and  against  the  press. 

But  not  since  New  Deal  days  hae  Wash- 
ington seen  a  coordinated  hard-sell  for  a  rel- 
atively small  program  to  match  CEO's  mer- 
chandising of  the  effort  to  combat  poverty. 

But  I  think  most  of  us  remember  when 
there  was  a  meeting  with  the  Citizens 
Crusade  Against  Poverty.  A  number  of 
the  poor  saw  through  Shriver's  avalanche 
of  propaganda.  Knoll  and  Witcover  again 
state  in  their  article : 

Only  one  misfortune  has  marred  Shrlver's 
record  as  his  own,  and  OEO's,  best  PR  man — 
the  Washington  convention  last  spring  of 
the  Citizens  Crusade  Against  Po\erty  at 
which  he  was  booed  off  the  stage  and  out  of 
the  hall  by  delegates  who  were  angry,  dis- 
illusioned, and  poor.  There  were  two  Imme- 
diate casualties — Shrlver's  Image  and  Kra- 
mers left  shoulder,  which  was  bumped  In 
the  melee.  There  were  also  significant  Impli- 
cations for  OEO's  publicity  effort  Newspaper 
stories  on  the  Incident  Jarred  the  office  of 
public  affairs.  Particularly  resented  was  the 
front-page  story  In  The  New  York  Times  by 
Nan  Robertson,  whose  account  of  what  had 
happened  differed  In  no  significant  respec 
from  other  newspaper  and  wire  service  re- 
ports. In  New  York.  Turner  Catledge,  the 
executive  editor,  received  protests  against  the 
story.  In  a  long  telegram,  one  prominent  citi- 
zen Informed  the  Times  that  "I  resent  and 
object  to  today's  news  story,"  and  went  on 
to  praise  Shrlver  as  a  man  who  "to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  has  never  ducked  out  of 
any  meeting  in  his  life  including  yesterday's." 
Another,  shorter  telegram  advised  the  Times 
that  Shrlver  had  "conducted  himself  with 
calm,  dignity  and  decorum."  Neither  sender 
mentioned  the  fact  that  his  message  to  the 
Times  had  been  encouraged — in  fact,  solic- 
ited— by  OEO.  or  that  others  had  been  Im- 
portuned to  send  similar  protests,  but  had 
refused.  The  handling  of  the  episode  had 
become  a  matt«r  of  controversy — some  of  It 
openly  expressed — within  the  public  affairs 
office.  Shortly  afterward.  Kramer's  deputy, 
Jim  Kelleher.  resigned. 

Shrlver  blamed  "professional  demonstra- 
tors" for  the  Incident,  but  there  were  other 
appraisals  that  laid  the  cause  closer  to  the 
door  of  OEO's  In-house  advertising  agency. 
Walter  Reuther.  the  chairman  of  the  Citi- 
zens Crusade  Against  Poverty,  was  quoted 
as  pointing  out  that  the  demonstrators 
started  booing  as  "Shrlver  was  trying  to 
overwhelm  them  with  success  statistics 
They  released  their  anger  and  their  deepest 
frustrations  at  not  seeing  results."  The 
shouts  of  the  protesters  lent  weight  to 
Reuther's  assessment  "Tell  us  where  the 
poor  are  being  helped,"  one  woman  screamed. 
"It's  just  a  big  publicity  deal."  "Shrlver 
tells  us  what  has  been  done,  but  what  about 
what  hasn't  been  done?"  another  shouted. 
The  W'ashlngton  Post  commented  in  an  edi- 
torial that  Shrlver  "was  hearing  from  the 
people  who  have  taken  literally  every  word  of 
every  ofBclal  pronouncement.  These  true  be- 
lievers now  consider  themselves  betrayed,  for 
the  performance  turns  out  to  be  less  splen- 
did  than   the  promise." 

I  understand  that  $2,400,000  has  been 
expended  per  year  in  public  relations  by 
OEO.  In  the  hearings  before  our  com- 
mittee on  page  881  my  colleague, 
Charles  E.  Goodell,  asked  Sargent 
Shriver  about  this  expenditure.  The  col- 
loquy is  as  follows: 

Mr.  GooDixL.  If  you  are  referring  to  the 
series  of  Investigative  reports  we  made  last 
year,  none  of  which  were  contradicted  In 
their  essential  facts,  then  I  think  It  Is  a  very 
unfortunate  reference.  Glib  terms  like 
"throat  slitting."  "professional  hatchet  Job." 
which  don't  advance  the  cause  of  good  leg- 
islation at  all.  We  were  very  careful  with 


those  memos  to  stick  to  the  facts  as  we 
were  able  to  establish  them  with  our  profes- 
sional Investigators  It  seemed  to  us  that 
those  facts  should  be  brought  out. 

Part  of  the  problem  with  this  Is  the  so- 
called  ballyhoo  budget  that  you  have  at  OEO. 
Is  It  true  that  you  have  $2.4  million  allocated 
to  public  Information  and  public  relations 
at  OEO? 
Mr  SHRm:R  I  dont  know  that  speclflcally. 
Mr.  GooDEU.  "you  have  46  employees  in 
your  public  Information  office  and  a  $2.4 
million  budget.  This  troubles  a  good  many 
of  us.  According  to  a  recent  AP  story.  $42 
million  is  spent  by  the  Federal  executive 
agencies  on  self-pleadings.  If  you  "will,  pub- 
licity or  public  relations.  At  OEO  $2  4  million 
for  a  ballyhoo  budget  really  does  bother  us. 
Is  that  much  money  really  necessary? 

Mr  Shriver.  I  would  be  glad  to  compare 
our  budget  for  publicity  with  any  agency 
carrying  on  a  comparable  program  under 
President  Elsenhower. 

Mr.  Goodell.  You  have  all  sorts  of  reser- 
vations 

Mr.  Shrtver.  I  will  be  happy  to  compare 
it  to  any  program  with  the  sanse  amount  of 
money. 

Mr.  Goodell.  You  dont  thmk  $2.4  million 
is  too  much? 

Mr  Shriver.  I  don't  know  about  the  figure. 
All  I  know  Is  that  our  Department  of  Public 
Information  is  working  night  and  day  trying 
to  keep  up  with  requests  for  Information 
about  the  program.  It  Is  a  small  ofiBce  for  an 
agency  of  this  size  and  compares  very  favor- 
ably with  any  agency  that  I  know  of,  or  any 
business  concern  of  comparable  magnitude. 
There  are  47  people  Including  all  the  secre- 
taries that  work  in  that  division  and  they 
have  an  annual  pay  of  $975,000  for  them 
all.  Now  the  additional  money  probably  Is  to 
pay  for  printing  of  reports  that  are  required 
here  by  the  Congress  and  by  others.  We  have 
to  have  Information  on  hand  about  the  pro- 
gram. For  example,  when  we  launched  Proj- 
ect Headstart  we  had  to  put  out  five  little 
pamphlets,  each  one  of  which  was  essential 
for  every  conmiunlty  In  the  United  States  to 
have.  One  was  about  nutrition,  another 
about  the  kind  of  teaching  equipment  you 
needed,  or  materials  in  the  headstart  pro- 
gram. We  had  to  pay  for  all  of  that  out  of 
our  money. 

Mr.  Goodell.  I  understand  that  Infor- 
mation pamphlets  have  to  go  out  but  It 
seems  to  me  that  $2.4  million  Is  an  excessive 
amount  of  money  for  public  relations  for 
an  agency  that  size. 

Mr.  SHRrvER.  We  would  be  delighted  to 
have  the  amount  of  money  that  we  spend  for 
that  purpwse  up  here  for  a  complete  analysis 
by  this  committee  where  the  men  in  charge 
of  it  will  show  you  everything  that  Is  being 
spent,  who  gets' paid,  and  then  I  think  you 
can  compare  that  with  the  expenditures  for 
any  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government,  any 
private  business,  or  the  Red  Cross,  or  any 
other  agency. 

Mr.  Goodell.  The  reason  for  our  concern 
about  this  Is  that  many  of  us  feel  exag- 
gerated statements  of  results  accomplish 
nothing  constructive  at  all.  This  concern 
has  been  shared  by  many  conscientious  ob- 
servers including  Haynes  Johnson  of  the 
'Washington  Star  who  wrote  articles  on  the 
poverty  program  He  said ; 

The  program  has  suffered  from  too  much 
and  too  effective  salesmanship.  As  a  conse- 
quence. It  is,  in  part,  a  captive  of  its  own 
promises. 

I  could  give  you  a  number  of  quotes  from 
other  people  who  basically  favor  the  war  on 
poverty  In  a  war  on  poverty  it  seems  to  me 
it  furthers  no  one's  case  to  exaggerate  and  go 
through  a  bayhoo  routine  which  points  up 
and  exaggerates  alleged  good  features  and 
leaves  out  the  bad  features.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  have  before  me  an  article  In  which  this 
problem  Is  discussed  and  an  OEO  Informa- 
tion staff  member  Is  quoted. 
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An    OEO    Information    staflfer    says    that: 

"With  Sarge  when  something  goes  wrong 
with  the  program  you  step  up  public  rela- 
tions." Unfortunately  there  are  a  good  many 
times  when  legitimate,  constructive  criti- 
cism haa  been  made  and  each  time  It  does 
seem  that  the  thin-skinned  reaction  Is  almost 
a  flashback.  OEO  denies  everything  and  then 
comes  through  with  great  exaggerated 
claims  for  what  has  been  done.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  cases  where  the  poor 
themselves  have  risen  up  and  objected  to 
this  kind  of  high  promise  which  far  exceeds 
performance. 

Mr.  Shriveb.  I  will  Just  respond  by  saying 
that  first  of  all  we  welcome  the  criticism 
whenever  It  is  constructive.  Second,  we  have 
not  exaggerated  our  claims  for  success  but,  In 
fact,  have  minimized  it.  With  Project  Head- 
start  we  have  only  reached  32  percent  of  the 
kids  eligible.  In  other  programs  we  are  very, 
very  low  in  terms  of  reaching  the  people 
who  should  be  reached  by  the  program,  so 
that  I  would  like  to  say  for  the  record  that 
we  are  Interested  in  constructive  criticism. 
We  are  not  exaggerating  what  we  have  done. 
We  do  try  to  dramatize  the  needs  and  will 
continue  to,  because  the  needs  of  the  poor 
are  always  overlooked  and  their  needs  need 
to  be  dramatized.  That  Is  where  we  are  con- 
centrating our  effort. 

Mr.  GooDELL.  We  have  heard  these  claims 
about  4  million  of  the  p>oor  touched  or  8 
million  touched  or  affected  by  this  program, 
technically  I  guess  you  could  say  that  Is 
not  an  exaggeration.  However,  when  you 
take  an  impressive  figure  like  4  million  or 
8  million  people  who  have  been  touched  and 
we  don't  know  what  the  dickens  "touched" 
means — it  certainly  doesn't  mean  meaning- 
ful impact — then  your  claim  exaggerates 
the  real  effects  of  the  war  on  poverty.  It 
seems  to  us  that  this  doesn't  serve  a  partic- 
ularly   good    cause. 

Mr.  Shriver.  Those  figures  are  compiled  by 
the  research  and  planning  department. 
Sarge  is  not  putting  them  out.  They  come 
from  there. 

Mr.  GooDELL.  It  is  your  agency. 

Mr.  Shriveb.  They  are  the  best  figures  it  Is 
possible  for  us  to  obtain.  Everybody  likes  to 
know  what  the  figures  are,  what  are  you 
doing?  These  are  the  best  figures  we  could 
come  up  with.  Suppose  we  had  touched  6 
million  or  5  million  or  7  million  people.  That 
still  leaves  five  times  as  many  people  un- 
touched and  that  is  what  we  are  talking 
about  all  the  time.  If  there  are  32  million 
people  in  the  United  States  that  are  poor  we 
are  not  touching  even  one  out  of  four  with  8 
million. 

Mr.  GooDELL.  Reached,  affected,  served, 
touched,  all  of  these  words  are  misleading.  I 
quote  another  outstanding  authority  who 
has  made  many  of  these  studies  and  he  said  : 

"Unsupported  claims  of  achievements  and 
exaggerated  official  promises  for  the  Federal 
war  on  poverty  regrettably  have  serious 
repercussions," 

Mr.  Levine.  On  that  7  million  or  9  million 
people,  it  should  be  clear  that  neither  my 
Department  nor  Mr  Shriver  has  ever  claimed 
anything  for  that  figure  aside  from  what  you 
have  said.  There  are  people  who  have  passed 
through  that  we  don't  know  how  we  have 
affected. 

Mr.  GooDELL.  What  does  touched  mean? 

Mr  Levtne.  It  means  perhaps  they  have 
been  in  a  neighborhood  center.  In  fact.  Mr. 
Shriver  never  meant  anything  but  that. 

But  as  I  have  looked  at  programs  in 
the  past  and  seen  them  develop  from  a 
committee,  the  real  strong  programs 
that  continued  without  a  great  deal  of 
controversy  are  the  ones  that  have  had 
bipartisan  support  when  they  came  out 
of  the  committee.  For  that  reason  I  be- 
lieve that  there  ought  to  be  some  major 
changes. 

Some  of  the  major  differences  of  the 


opportunity  crusade  will  involve  private 
business  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  does 
the  committee  bill. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  only  way  we 
are  really  going  to  solve  the  poverty 
problem  in  the  United  States  is  to  enlist 
private  business  in  the  activity  so  that 
private  business  can  give  meaningful 
jobs — real  jobs — that  can  carry  these 
people  on  year  after  year. 

You  talk  to  the  people  in  the  ghettos 
and  talk  to  the  poor  people  and  ask  them 
what  they  want.  They  want  jobs — good 
jobs — jobs  with  dignity.  If  we  will  give 
them  the  benefits  of  the  educational 
training  programs  and  an  opportunity 
to  find  jobs  in  private  business  the  anti- 
poverty  efforts  will  be  worth  the  money 
expended. 

The  Industry  Youth  Corps,  which  we 
advocate,  will  enable  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, through  a  much  smaller  ex- 
penditure of  money  per  individual,  to 
give  poor  youth  a  better  opportunity  for 
meaningful  jobs. 

The  National  Youth  Corps  now  re- 
quires a  90-percent  Federal  share  in  the 
wages  of  the  youth.  Under  the  Industry- 
Youth  Corps  the  Federal  Government 
will  only  need  to  contribute  25  percent 
of  the  wages  of  the  youths,  enough  to  en- 
able private  business  to  utilize  such  young 
persons  and  teach  them  skills  during  the 
period  of  time  that  their  skills  are  not 
commensui-ate  with  the  wages  that  have 
to  be  paid. 

This  subsidy  would  enable  us  to  reach 
many  more  young  people  with  the  same 
amount  of  money  and  give  them  much 
more  meaningful  jobs  than  they  could 
secure  either  through  public  or  private 
nonprofit  employment. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  will 
strengthen  the  private  enterprise  portion 
of  this  bill  and  transfer  those  parts  of  the 
program  that  obviously  ought  to  go  to 
existing  agencies  for  the  operation  of 
such  as  the  Job  Corps  going  to  vocational 
education,  and  Headstart  and  Upward 
Bound  and  Followthrough  to  HEW  and 
make  certain  of  a  more  meaningful  voice 
for  the  poor  in  community  action,  we  will 
then  have  the  kind  of  strong  economic 
opportunity  bill  this  year  which  I  believe 
we  could  all  support.  It  is  toward  that 
end,  when  we  are  considering  the  bill 
under  the  5-minute  rule  tomorrow,  that 
I  will  be  working  as  one  Member  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  merely  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man on  his  statement  and  on  the  posi- 
tion that  he  has  adopted  and  to  advise 
him  that  I  support  it  wholeheartedly.  I 
am  looking  forward  to  success  in  the 
effort  that  he  will  be  offering  to  us  to  im- 
prove this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  one  can  accept  that 
which  is  said  editorially  by  the  New  York 
Times  as  being  accurate  and  objective, 
then — on  the  basis  of  its  lead  editorial 
this  morning — Julius  Caesar  would  have 
to  stand  corrected  for  "all  Gaul"  would 
now  apparently  have  to  be  divided  not 
just  into  the  traditional  three  parts  but 
into  Ave  parts,  with  the  two  new  divisions 
being  reserved  for  our  two  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  the  gentleman  from 


New  York  [Mr.  GoodellI  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]. 

This  is  because — though  one  has  to 
change  the  spelling  of  "Gaul"  a  bit>— the 
Times  has  chosen,  wrongly  and  unfairly 
I  believe,  to  attack  these  two  of  our  col- 
leagues for  advancing  their  "opportunity 
crusade"— as  they  call  it— as  a  substitute 
for  the  bill,  S.  2388,  now  before  us. 

To  quote  the  Times : 

It  takes  a  lot  of  gall  to  vote  against  the 
poor  and  then  call  it  a  "crusade"  but  many 
a  gentleman  in  Congress  is  brave  when  It 
comes  to  defeating  the  defenseless. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  easy  enough  to  get 
emotional  about  subject  matter  such  as 
that  we  are  now  beginning  to  consider— 
anyone  can  do  that  and  many  of  us  here 
probably  will  before  this  debate  ends— 
but  I  believe  that  the  Times  has  gone  way 
off  the  deep  end  In  this  respect  and  I, 
personally,  resent  and  object  to  the  line 
its  editors  have  thus  taken.  I  resent  It 
and  object  to  it,  not  just  In  behalf  of 
these  two  of  my  respected  colleagues  who 
have  so  been  singled  out  for  attack,  but 
I  resent  it  and  object  to  It  In  my  own  be- 
half and  In  behalf  of  all  those  others  here 
who,  regardless  of  party,  have  voted 
against  prior  antipoverty  legislation,  not 
because  of  any  lack  of  disregard  for  or 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  Amer- 
ica's poor,  but  because  we  disagreed  with 
the  approach — or  some  portion  of  it— as 
embodied  In  those  earlier  bills  and  offered 
as  a  solution  to  those  very  real  and 
urgent  problems. 

The  situation,  as  I  see  it,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Is  very  much  the  same  here  again 
today. 

For  the  question  we  all  have  to  decide 
is  not  whether  the  poor  have  problems— 
or  whether  those  problems  are  worthy  of 
our  attention — but  how  best  can  we, 
how  best  can  this  Nation,  get  at  the  root 
causes  of  those  problems;  how  best  can 
we  devise  an  antipoverty  program  that 
will  produce  more  for  America's  poor 
than  a  rising  tide  of  expectations  that^- 
once  dashed  against  the  hard  rocks  of 
reality — will  smash  back  In  against  us 
all  in  a  flood  of  disappointment  and  dis- 
illusionment that  could  carry  with  it  the 
seeds  of  revolution. 

Now,  I  am  far  from  an  expert  in  this 
field.  In  point  of  fact,  I  doubt  that  any- 
one really  is,  given  the  truly  experimental 
nature  of  what  has  been  attempted  in 
this  war  on  poverty  that — Government 
directed  and  Government  led — has  been 
devised  to  supplement  and  spur  on  the 
similar  war  that  the  individual  American 
citizen  has  heretofore  been  carrying  on, 
mostly  on  his  own,  and  with  generally 
outstanding  success,  ever  since  this  Na- 
tion was  born. 

But.  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  done  the  best  I  could  to  familiarize 
myself  with  the  manner  in  which  this 
new  and  focused  war  has  been  conducted 
in  the  congressional  district  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent.  I  have  visited  and 
talked  with  the  paid  professionals  who 
have  been  selected  in  our  several  com- 
munities to  head  this  war,  and  I  have- 
within  the  limited  time  given  me — also 
visited  and  talked  with  as  many  of  the 
so-called  poor,  themselves,  whom  this 
program  was  intended  to  encourage  and 
to  assist,  as  I  could. 
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Prom  this  experience,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
know  that  this  program  has  accomplished 
much  that  is  good  and  useful  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  and  I  believe  that  this 
is  an  effort  that  must  now  be  carried  on— 
and  I  now  announce  that  I  hope  we  will 
vote  to  carry  it  on  but,  at  the  same  time, 
this  experience  has  convinced  me,  too, 
that  the  program  can  and  must  be  im- 
proved in  several  respects;  that  it  needs 
to  be  tightened  up  and  to  be  subjected 
to  better  overall  administration,  and  that 
in  this  respect  the  suggestion  made  by 
the  Goodell-Quie  substitute  for  a  trans- 
fer of  certain  of  the  OEO's  programs  to 
other,  preexisting  Federal  agencies, 
makes  good  sense  to  me  and,  far  from 
"gutting"  OEO  as  this  proposition  has 
sometimes  been  pictured,  this  would  per- 
mit OEO  to  move  back  toward  what 
ought  to  be  Its  primary  function — that  of 
coordinating  and  spurring  antipoverty 
efforts  on  both  the  Federal  and  local 
levels. 

For  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  though  less  visible  and  less  dra- 
matic, certainly,  than  the  nmning  of 
national  antipoverty  programs,  this  co- 
ordinating role— the  overseeing  role— 
that  OEO  ought  to  have,  if  this  overall 
program  is  ever  to  succeed.  Is  of  vast 
and  heretofore  mostly  forgotten  Impor- 
tance. For,  as  we  have  already  seen  all 
too  often,  when  OEO  attempts  to  operate 
programs  Itself — outside  of  the  commu- 
nity action  program  which  It  ought  to 
retain— it  Inevitably  acquires  a  vested 
Interest  in  continuing  those  programs, 
regardless  of  their  merits  or  lack  of 
success. 

The  prime  example  of  this  is,  of  course, 
the  Job  Corps  which — as  the  minority 
points  out  In  the  committee  report — has, 
unfortunately,  been  "as  tragic  a  failure 
as  anything  attempted  imder  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act." 

I  was  especially  impressed,  some  time 
ago,  by  the  views  of  Richard  Boone  In 
this  connection.  Mr.  Boone,  a  former 
director  of  the  Program  Policy  and  De- 
velopment Division  of  the  OEO's  com- 
munity action  program,  suggests  that 
OEO  was  Intended  by  Its  original  plan- 
ners to  serve  as  a  "catalyst  for  the  devel- 
opment of  leadership  among  those  who 
have  been  traditionally  excluded  from 
local  decisionmaking.  Its  funds  to  be  used 
as  'cemenf  in  bringing  about  the  coordi- 
nation of  local  groups  that  ordinarily 
might  never  work  with  one  another." 

But.  then  he  adds — as  has  so  painfully 
been  true  about  so  much  of  this  orlgintilly 
oversold  war— that  "we  promised  much 
more  than  we  could  produce."  and  he 
goes  on  to  further  suggest  that,  in  large 
part,  the  failure  of  OEO  to  produce  better 
results  has  been  because  It  has  only  par- 
tially fulfilled  Its  role  as  a  catalyst, 
saying : 

I  doubt  whether  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  can  remain  responsive  to  its 
policy  goals  and  new  operational  strategies 
while  continuing  to  expand  its  direct  opera- 
tional responsibilities.  If  Federal  agency  his- 
tory Is  any  guide,  as  OEO  Increases  its  direct 
operations  (through  administering  bigger 
programs  and  adding  new  onee ) ,  it  will  find 
Its  ability  to  innovate,  criticize,  evaluate 
and  moblilze  decreasing.  As  it  increases  its 
operational  "domain",  Its  constituency  will 
shift  from  the  poor  to  middle  men,  the  car- 
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rlers  of  Its  programs,  and  to  those  who  help 
to  designate  the  carriers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  concern 
thus  expressed  by  Mr.  Boone  to  be  most 
worthy  of  our  consideration — and  it  Is, 
as  I  understand  them,  the  same  sort  of 
concern  that  now  has  motivated  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Mlimesota  [Mr. 
Qtrix]  In  devising  their  substitute. 

I  am  also  especially  gratified  to  note 
that,  In  that  substitute,  these  gentlemen 
of  the  committee  do  not  adopt  that  por- 
tion of  the  reworked  committee  bill  which 
would  tend  to  put  local  politicians — no 
matter  how  worthy  and  imderstandlng 
they  may  be — firmly  in  control  of  the 
community  action  program,  for  I  think 
this  would  be  a  very  large  mistake. 

If  there  is  promise  anywhere  in  this 
whole  effort,  that  promise — In  my  judg- 
ment— lies  in  the  concept  of  community 
action,  a  concept  that,  to  succeed,  must 
remain  flexible  and  mnovatlve  and,  thus, 
fully  responsive  to  local  needs  and  con- 
ditions, and  that,  above  all.  must  also 
involve  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  the 
poor  themselves. 

This  is  an  Issue  that.  I  know,  will  be 
further  developed  as  this  debate  moves 
along,  but  as  of  now  I  am  squarely  on 
the  side  of  the  Goodell-Qule  substitute 
in  this  respect,  just  as  I  am  on  Its  side 
where  it  eliminates  the  proposal  made 
by  the  committee  requiring  that  at  least 
one-half  of  each  local  community's  con- 
tribution toward  this  program  must  be 
in  cash.  If  one  really  wanted  to  gut  the 
program,  I  do  not  know  how  It  could  be 
accomplished  any  more  quickly  than  In 
that  latter  fashion  because,  bad  though 
the  Federal  budgetary  picture  Is,  the  local 
and  State  picture  Is,  if  possible,  only 
worse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  these  preliminary  views. 
I  do  not  know,  nor  do  any  of  us,  what 
the  outcome  here  this  week  will  be;  but 
I  do  wish  that  the  Nation's  press — that 
ought  to  be  more  objective  about  such 
matters  as  this,  even  on  its  editorial 
pages,  than  It  has  been — would  take  note 
that  not  all  those  who  seek  to  preser\'e 
but  improve,  the  war  on  poverty  are  its 
enemies.  The  Goodell-Quie  substitute 
may  not  be  flawless — but,  then,  neither 
is  the  committee's  product,  and  it  is  our 
common  task  here  this  week,  as  responsi- 
ble legislators,  to  do  the  best  we  can  with 
the  best  of  both;  and  this,  I  trust  is  what 
we  will  do. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  >ield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
poverty  is  a  pitiful  state  sometimes 
caused  by  circumstance  and  sometimes, 
we  are  told,  passed  from  generation  to 
generation  almost  as  though  by  heredity. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  war  on 
poverty  will  find  favor  In  our  society. 
The  Government,  as  an  Instrument  of 
our  citizens,  has  a  rightful  role  In  min- 
istering to  their  broad  problems.  And  so, 
I  would  say  that  there  is  little  disagree- 


ment on  the  basic  objective  before  this 
body — to  approve  a  proper  and  success- 
ful way  to  alleviate  poverty. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  undergoing  exten- 
sive debate,  over  a  period  of  several  days, 
on  this  very  point.  In  a  few  words,  we 
are  attempting  to  determine  the  best  way 
to  help  the  poor  permanently. 

I  have  been  one  who  was  skeptical 
My  constituents  have  related  to  me 
charges  of  direct  political  campaigning 
by  antipoverty  workers  employed  with 
Federal  funds,  suspicions  of  labor  orga- 
nizing with  these  same  funds,  even  im- 
portation of  hippies  into  certain  areas  to 
create  pockets  of  poverty  and  require  an 
antipoverty  program.  I  am  one  who  en- 
courages political  action  and  supports  the 
need  for  labor  unions,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  public  funds  should  be  used 
in  a  partisan  way  to  further  these  insti- 
tutions. 

Many  of  these  problems  have  eased. 
Further,  programs  such  as  Headstart, 
FoUow  Through,  Foster  Grandparents, 
and  Green  Thumb  have  succeeded  in 
areas  of  great  need.  In  short,  I  consider 
some  of  our  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity programs,  especially  Headstart 
training  for  preschool  youngsters,  to  be 
among  our  finest  social  programs. 

This  week  we  have  before  us  a  pro- 
posal to  continue  the  war  on  poverty  at 
an  increased  level  of  $2.06  billion,  an  in- 
crease of  $460  million  over  the  present 
program.  In  view  of  our  present  tight 
fiscal  situation  caused  by  the  Vietnam 
war  and  heavy  domestic  spending;  In 
view  of  the  serious  problems  still  existing 
in  the  present  program:  and  in  view  of 
basic  philosophical  fallacies  In  the  pres- 
ent program,  which  I  will  detail  a  little 
later.  I  carmot  agree  to  continue  this 
program  in  its  present  form,  iwr  to  sub- 
stantially increase  its  authorized  fund- 
ing. 

Instead,  I  will  support  a  detailed  pro- 
gram to  redirect  this  poverty  war  into 
more  constructive  chEinnels.  We  must 
develop  the  strengths,  not  perpetuate 
the  weaknesses  of  the  poor.  We  must  in- 
spire and  incite  them  to  self  help  rather 
than  soothe  them  in  the  status  quo  with 
handouts  and  lack  of  incentive.  We  must 
bring  the  private  sector  Into  this  effort  to 
help  the  poor  rather  than  load  It  all  on 
the  backs  of  our  taxpaylng  citizens. 

The  vehicle  for  this  change  of  direc- 
tion, hopefully  toward  much  greater  suc- 
cess, is  the  opportunity  crusade.  I  will 
support  this  new  approach  because  it 
provides  the  following  necessary 
changes : 

First.  It  would  cost  the  Federal  tax- 
payers $660  million  less  than  the  admin- 
istration program  now  before  us. 

Second.  It  would  continue  community 
action  programs  under  OEO  but  with 
greater  emphasis  on  job  training,  strong 
representation  of  the  poor,  and  would 
require  State  plans  to  administer  the 
program  within  each  State. 

Third.  It  would  prohibit  political  ac- 
tivities by  all  antipoverty  employees. 

Fourth.  It  woxild  create  new  programs 
to  attract  wider  part.icipatlon  from 
private  industry  for  job  training. 

Fifth.  It  would  shift  all  educational 
programs — ^Headstart,  Job  Corps.  Up- 
ward Bound,  and  In-School  Neighbor- 
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hood  Youth  Corps — to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Sixth.  It  would  shift  manpower  and 
vocational  training  programs  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  eventually  phase 
the  Job  Corps  into  State  vocational  edu- 
cation programs. 

Seventh.  It  would  establish  military 
career  centers  to  upgrade  young  men  to 
meet  military  service  requirements. 

I  firmly  believe  that  an  antipoverty 
program  of  this  nature  must  appeal  to 
the  strengths  of  our  citizens  rather  than 
to  their  weaknesses.  It  must  be  our  goal 
to  provide  programs  which  will  motivate 
people  to  help  themselves  improve  their 
lot  rather  than  to  encourage  dependence 
on  others  or  to  reward  Idleness,  sloth, 
or  immorality.  In  addition,  any  program 
should  include  provisions  which  will  en- 
courage individuals  to  help  the  poor  and 
disadvantaged  through  a  sharing  of 
their  knowledge  and  talents. 

If  we  do  otherwise;  that  is,  if  we  estab- 
lish programs  which  convince  the  poor 
that  they  are  in  for  a  free  ride  or  that 
they  will  be  taken  care  of  by  a  benevolent 
society  without  any  effort  on  their  part, 
we  cannot  possibly  realize  any  long-term 
gain,  and  I  am  certain  that  we  would 
only  succeed  in  placing  a  damaging  and, 
perhaps,  disastrous  drain  on  the  human 
and  financial  resources  of  our  society. 

I  think  the  experience  we  have  had 
with  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
over  the  past  several  years  has  substanti- 
ated this  point.  The  one  great  failing  of 
the  war  on  poverty  to  date  is  that  it  has 
attempted  to  solve  deep-seated  and  long- 
standing problems  with  a  simplistic 
handout  of  easy  Federal  money.  I  say 
simplistic  because  it  has  stemmed  from  a 
desire,  conscious  or  unconscious,  to  take 
the  easy  course  and  to  refrain  from  ad- 
mitting to  the  real  problems  which  cause 
poverty  and  the  related  feelings  of  cyni- 
cism, bitterness,  and  hopelessness  which 
the  poor  feel,  and  which  cause  them  to 
believe  they  are  unable  to  help  them- 
selves. They  think  society,  rather  than 
their  own  shortcomings,  holds  them 
back  from  improving  their  lot. 

The  unlikely  combination  of  Daniel 
P.  Moynihan.  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor,  and  conservative  William  F. 
Buckley.  Jr.,  has  joined  in  recent  years 
to  point  out  that  our  society  is  unwilling 
to  admit,  and  consequently  ignores,  many 
of  the  problems  behind  chronic  poverty, 
particularly  among  poor,  urban  Negro 
families,  which  are  far  beyond  solution 
by  Federal  grants.  In  many  cases,  politi- 
cal norms  run  counter  to  accepting  and 
attempting  to  solve  these  problems. 

Thus,  I  believe  creative  programs  must 
be  developed  which  come  directly  to  the 
root  of  the  problem.  The  past  history  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
shows  that  it  has  failed  to  meet  these 
problems  and.  in  many  cases,  only  in- 
creases bitterness  and  frustration  among 
the  poor.  We  need  to  provide  the  proper 
motivation. 

I  believe  it  is  possible  and  effective  to 
use  the  tax  structure  to  help  create  in- 
centive for  people  to  advance  their  way 
in  life  rather  than  to  destroy  their  ini- 
tiative through  excessive  taxation  or 
reliance  on  easy  governmental  grants.  As 
we  seek  means  of  improving  our  educa- 
tion, employment,  and  other  programs 
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for  social  progress,  we  must  seek  positive 
means  of  making  the  tax  structure  a  con- 
structive tool  in  our  way  of  life,  not  a 
destructive  tool.  Proper  tax  reform  is  an 
answer. 

Rather  than  taking  away  initiative  by 
way  of  free  money  and  help,  people 
should  be  encouraged  to  become  moti- 
vated volunteers  by  permitting  them  to 
take  measured  tax  deductions  if  they,  in 
turn,  accept  certain  responsibilities. 

I  think  the  tax  structure  can  become 
the  focal  point  of  our  efforts.  Also,  in 
keeping  with  the  philosophy  embodied 
in  the  tax  reform  proposal,  we  should 
make  certain  that  other  programs  for 
social  upgrading  be  based  on  providing 
motivation,  both  to  those  who  need  the 
assistance  as  well  as  to  those  who  are 
able  to  provide  it.  The  more  socially  dis- 
advantaged persons  we  can  motivate  and 
the  more  successful  persons  we  can  mo- 
tivate, the  more  far-reaching  and  long- 
lasting  any  program  will  become.  Addi- 
tionally, any  successful  effort  of  this  na- 
ture will  become  self-prolonging  and 
self-sustaining. 

A  successful  program,  to  my  mind, 
must  draw  from  the  resources  of  all  levels 
of  government,  from  the  private  sector 
and  from  the  independent  sector  of  re- 
ligious groups  and  charitable  organiza- 
tions. 

If  we  can  muster  up  the  courage  to 
acknowledge  and  accept  the  true  sources 
of  the  problems  of  the  poor,  if  we  can 
develop  intelligent  programs  designed  to 
encouiage  greater  motivation  toward 
self-help  and,  if  we  can  involve  all  seg- 
ments of  our  society  in  this  vast  effort; 
then,  and  only  then,  can  we  begin  to 
make  significant  improvements  in  the 
lives  of  oui'  disadvantaged  people.  Fur- 
ther, any  program  which  does  not  meet 
these  criteria  will  be  an  imfortunate 
waste  of  time  and  money  and  will  cruelly 
raise  the  expectations  of  our  poor  with- 
out any  hope  of  fulfilling  them. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  the  poor 
to  help  upgrade  their  lives  and  I  hope 
this  Congress  will  live  up  to  that  re- 
sponsibility. However,  a  poorly  conceived 
effort  could  become  a  tragic  hoax,  and 
I  hope  that  wisdom  and  judgment  will 
be  used  in  developing  an  efQcient,  suc- 
cessful effort  in  this  field.  In  respect  to 
these  thoughts,  I  believe  that  the  oppor- 
tunity crusade  is  a  significant  improve- 
ment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minute3  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Gibbons]. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  after  8 
or  9  or  10  months  of  working  on  this 
legislation,  the  issues  have  now  been  dis- 
tilled, despite  all  of  the  talk  we  may  hear 
in  this  Chambei-.  to  just  two  major  issues 
that  should  attract  the  attention  of  this 
body  during  the  remainder  of  the  debate. 
The  first  major  issue  is  on  the  question 
of  money.  How  much  money  and  effort 
are  we  going  to  put  Into  this  program? 

The  second  major  issue  revolves  around 
the  Green  amendment — the  amendment 
that  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Goodell],  refers  to  as  the 
boss  and  boll  weevils  amendment,  and  as 
to  which  he  said,  as  I  understand  It,  there 
just  were  not  any  real  responsible  gov- 
ernments in  the  South  to  carry  out  a 
constructive  program. 


I  am  going  to  devote  my  time  to  those 
two  important  issues. 

First  of  all.  apparently,  tomorrow  the 
first  thing  we  are  going  to  be  faced  with 
is  a  motion  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Ayres]  that  we  commit  hara-kiri 
with  this  program;  that  we  take  this 
program  and  we  slit  our  own  throats- 
that  we  take  this  program  and  allow  it  to 
continue  on  a  month-to-month  basis 
with  $101  million. 

All  that  that  would  do  to  this  program 
is  to  kill  it,  without  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres],  and  the  Members  who 
will  vote  with  Mr.  Ayres  tomorrow,  ac- 
cepting the  political  respor\sibility'  for 
killing  the  program. 

That  is  all  it  would  do,  because  the 
program  would  deteriorate  in  Washing- 
ton, and  on  every  street  in  the  United 
States  where  it  is  working  effectively. 
That  is  all  that  the  Ayres  motion  would 
do.  If  Mr.  Ayres  wants  to  kill  this  pro- 
gram— and  I  am  sure  that  ho  does  be- 
cause he  has  submitted  motions  to  strike 
out  the  enacting  clause  in  the  past — then 
I  would  suggest  to  him  that  he  take  the 
straightforward  approach  that  he  has  al- 
ways taken  in  the  past— just  attack  the 
program.  Do  not  merely  strangle  it  to 
death.  Do  not  let  it  commit  suicide  by 
itself. 

I  would  urge  those  who  are  truthfully 
opposing  the  program  not  to  vote  for  the 
Ayres  amendment  but  just  vote  to  kill  it 
when  final  passage  comes. 

On  the  money  issue,  the  bill  that  the 
committee  brought  to  this  floor  was  in 
the  President's  budget.  Many  people  may 
wonder  how  much  of  the  need  is  actually 
met  by  this  program;  let  us  talk  about 
the  need  in  America  for  a  little  while  and 
contrast  it  with  what  our  actual  support 
is.  Actually,  the  need  in  this  country  is 
about  10  times  as  great  as  the  effort  we 
are  carrying  forth  in  this  program.  If  we 
had  the  money  available,  if  we  had  the 
trained  people  to  carry  out  the  program, 
to  actually  do  something  about  the 
amount  of  po'-erty  that  we  have  in  this 
country-,  it  would  take  in  addition  to  this 
program,  and  all  the  other  programs  on- 
going now  that  we  have  in  this  country. 
$12  to  $13  billion  a  year  to  really  make  a 
substantial  impact  on  poverty  in  the 
United  States.  The  need  is  that  great. 
Contrast  it  with  the  figure  we  will  prob- 
ably come  out  of  here  with  next  week 
when  we  vote  on  the  bill.  So  the  need 
is  much  greater  than  we  have  ever  been 
willing  to  put  up. 

I  think  America  has  the  capacity  and 
the  skill,  but.  I  am  afra'd  it  difs  not 
have  the  determination  to  attack  and 
.•^ohe  ths  problem.  But  the  need  's  there 
and  the  money  can  be  spent  and  .'^pent 
wisely. 

As  to  the  "bosres  rnd  b:ll  weevils," 
first.  I  take  strenuous  cbjFctirn  ta  coil- 
Ins  Mrs.  Green's  amendment  by  that 
title.  It  was  an  amendment  that  many 
of  us  had  talked  Bbcut  frr  ?  lonp  f  me 
I  do  not  think  I  need  tn  ap.^logi£e  for 
my  support  of  that  amendment. 

I  support  Mrs.  Gr':en's  Hm.rdmfnt 
because  I  thmk  it  >s  a  cnnstnictve  stfp. 
It  would  bring  back  Into  the  program 
what  we  had  originally  cnc-ived  the 
program  to  be — a  responsible  program, 
administered  wherever  it  c?.n  be  by  a 
local    government,   a   local   government 
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that  would  put  some  money  into  the 
orogram  and  put  some  of  their  own 
effort  and  some  of  their  own  reputation 
on  the  line.  That  is  what  I  meant  it  to 
be  when  I  voted  for  the  program  3  or  4 
vears  ago  and  when  I  have  supported  it 
ever  since.  That  is  what  the  Green 
amendment  does. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  Is  it  not  true  that  your  familiar- 
ity with  the  guidelines  that  were  pub- 
lished by  the  OEO  to  translate  the  intent 
of  Congress  in  the  present  bill  into  im- 
plementation at  the  local  levels,  that 
those  published  guidelines  actually  carry 
the  same  kind  of  provision  that  we  now 
have  put  in  this  bill,  namely,  on  page  17 
of  the  guidelines  it  states— 

The  minimum  st.mdards  for  representa- 
tion, either  on  the  governing  body  of  the 
community  action  agency  or  on  a  policy 
advisory  committee  are: 

A.  Representation  from  private  and  public 
agencies  shall  Include  at  least  one  repre- 
sentative of  the  chief  elected  official,  or 
officials,  ci  the  community,  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, the  public  welfare  agency— 

And  so  forth. 

Thereafter,  in  subparagraph  'b)  It 
states  that  there  shall  be — 

Representation  form  the  leadership  of  Im- 
portant elements  In  the  community,  such  as 
labor,  business,  religious,  and  minority 
groups — 

Just  as  we  provide  in  this  bill. 

Finally.  Congress  decided  to  include 
the  poor  to  be  served,  which  we  call  the 
indigenous  corps,  and  which  has  been 
characterized  as  the  maximum  feasible 
participation  by  the  poor. 

Is  it  not  true  that  if  these  boards  that 
were  set  up  had  followed  the  guidelines 
laid  down  by  the  OEO,  and  had  followed 
them  as  pubUshed  in  the  OEO  pam- 
phlets, they  would  not  have  to  recon- 
struct or  try  to  revise  the  boards  to  meet 
the  language  of  the  bill?  Is  this  correct? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  The  gentleman  has  ac- 
curately described  the  situation. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  Green  amend- 
ment a  little  more.  I  think,  as  I  said, 
there  are  only  two  major  issues.  One  is 
money,  and  the  other  is  how  we  are  going 
to  control  these  community  action  pro- 
grams. I  think  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon 
put  her  finger  on  the  issue  when  she 
said  we  did  not  intend  in  1964  to  create 
another  whole  level  of  government  in  the 
United  States,  a  level  of  government  that 
had  no  clearly  defined  constituency  and  a 
level  that  did  not  have  to  levy  any  taxes, 
and  a  level  that  was  not  responsible  to 
any  electorate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  somewhere  along 
the  line  the  objectives  of  title  II  were 
perverted  by  the  establishment  of  nu- 
merous so-called  private,  nonprofit  cor- 
porations to  administer  Federal  funds. 

There  are  many  of  us  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  who  have  a  great  deal  of  re- 
spect for  local  government,  for  the  proc- 
ess of  people  standing  for  election,  and 
that  is  all  we  are  asking  that  we  go  back 
to. 

If  there  is  any  irresponsible  govern- 
ment in  this  country,  there  is  adequate 


provision  in  the  Green  amendment  for 
the  bypassing  of  this  operation. 

So  I  would  urge,  as  we  consider  how  we 
are  going  to  vote  tomorrow,  to  remem- 
ber there  are  only  two  really  major  is- 
sues: One  is  on  money — and  we  are  not 
doing  enough,  and  we  have  a  great  deal 
of  capacity  to  do  more — and  the  other  is 
on  how  the  program  should  be  managed. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ccm- 
raend  tiie  efforts  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  urge  its  support. 

In  its  formative  period  OEO  did  not 
function  perfectly.  However,  as  time  pro- 
gressed, many  cogs  were  eliminated  and 
greater  efficiency  achieved.  The  program 
is  still  not  without  fault  However,  its 
continuing  improvement  justifies  our  ap- 
proval of  its  work. 

Bcsically,  I  support  OEO  for  two  rea- 
sons. First.  I  believe  in  the  fundamental 
concept  of  rehabJitative  seivicts  in  con- 
trast tj  Government  handouts.  The  ac- 
tive participation  of  highly  skilled  per- 
sonnel working  with  the  individual  help.s 
him  break  the  cycle  of  poverty.  It  pro- 
vides the  individual  subsistence  level, 
enabling  the  individual  to  attain  the  es- 
sential motivation  and  self-rc:;pect  to 
become  a  contributing  member  of  society. 

Second.  I  have  observed  the  program^. 
in  my  district.  OEO  programs  in  Cleve- 
land deserve  praise.  OEO  lunds  in  Cleve- 
land have  been  well  spent.  Thousands  of 
people  have  been  benefited  by  these 
programs. 

It  is  imperative  that  OEO  continue. 
The  war  against  poverty  mutt  be  fought 
on  many  fronts,  but  thei-e  must  be  essen- 
tial coordination  between  these  efforts. 
This  can  be  best  achieved  by  all  pro- 
grams being  a  part  of  OEO.  Extensive 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  show  unanimous 
agreement  by  almost  all  sectors  of  soci- 
ety—business, labor,  charitable  organi- 
zations, and  government — that  OEO 
should  be  the  central  guiding  mechanism 
for  the  war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Bell]. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  2388.  I  do  have  one  point 
I  would  like  to  make  relative  to  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  QuieI.  I  do  have  to  agree  essen- 
tially with  what  he  said,  relative  to  ade- 
quate representation  of  the  pKwr  on  the 
commimity  action  boards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  for  a  mean- 
ingful and  effective  war  on  poverty  has 
at  no  time  been  more  critical. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  realize  the 
dimensions  of  the  problem  facing  us — 
in  terms  of  numbers  and  in  terms  of  the 
kinds  of  needs  that  must  be  met. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  make  good 
on  promises  too  often  only  spoken  and 
to  realize  the  rights  and  hopes  which 
have  too  long  been  deferred. 

My  belief  in  the  need  for  a  meaning- 
ful war  on  poverty  is  not  without  the 
quaUficatlon  that  in  all  too  many  in- 
stances it  has  suffered  from  serious  mal- 
administration on  Its  several  levels. 


But.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  all 
of  us — especially  those  of  us  who  have 
not  supported  antipoverty  legislation  in 
the  past— should  take  a  moment  to  reflect 
on  the  issues  before  us  today. 

Despite  popular  statements  to  the  con- 
trary, a  vote  on  our  committee's  bill  is  not 
a  vote  for  or  against  the  war  on  poverty. 
It  is  a  vote  for  or  against  changes 
which  would  improve  much  of  what  has 
been  wrong  with  the  war  on  poverty. 

I  have  been  numbered — and  will  prob- 
ably continue  to  be  numbered — among 
the  most  severe  of  OEO's  critics. 

But  it  is  because  of  such  criticism  that 
we  have  before  us  today  a  constructive 
piece  of  legislation — not  perfect  by  any 
means,  but  a  great  deal  more  constructive 
than  anytliing  we  have  considered  in  the 
past. 

Tliis  bill  constitutes  an  acknowledge- 
ment by  OEO"s  most  vigorous  defendeis 
that  criticism  has  in  fact  been  justified. 

I  have  joined  with  my  minority  col- 
leagues on  many  occasions  in  attacking 
such  faults  as  the  inordinately  high  cost 
per  Job  Corps  enroHee. 

Tliis  legislation  would  reduce  that  cost. 

I  ha\e  protested  the  use  of  taxpayers 
money  in  partisan  and  nonpartisan  po- 
litical activities  by  antipoverty  workers. 

This  legislation  would  finally  restrict 
such  activities. 

I  have  seen  and  been  critical  of  serious 
fiscal  abuses  in  community  action 
programs. 

This  legislation  recognizes  such  abuses 
and  provides  strengthened  auditing 
requirements. 

Ml'.  Chairman,  this  is  not  the  time  to 
slice  up  the  antipoverty  program. 

I  know  that  man>-  have  said  the  Na- 
tion is  running  through  a  period  of  con- 
servatism, that  the  people  want  to  slow 
down,  not  spend  money,  and  so  forth; 
but,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  the 
American  people  beUeve  this  insofar  as 
the  urban  ghettos  are  concerned  or  the 
poor  in  the  ghettos,  or  the  poor  in  areas 
such  as  Appalachia.  I  believe  that  to  say 
they  are  opposed  fighting  poverty  would 
be  misreading  their  sentiments.  The 
American  people  do  recognize  poverty  as 
a  problem,  a  disease,  and  despite  the 
condition  of  the  thinking  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  today,  which  one  might  say 
is  conservative,  I  believe  the  American 
people  want  to  do  something  about  this 
veiT  severe  problem. 

If  we  sliould  kill  this  bill,  poverty 
areas  are  going  to  interpret  it  as — as  an 
attempt  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  urban 
poor.  I  believe  that  It  would  be  a  very 
serious  mistake  for  either  side  of  the 
aisle,  to  take  that  position. 

This  is  the  time  to  strengthen  it. 

The  war  on  poverty  has  only  just 
begun. 

We  have  failed  so  far  to  put  sufficient 
emphasis  on  the  paramoimt  need  for  on- 
the-job  training  in  jobs  of  substance  in 
the  private  sector. 

We  have  failed  adequately  to  utilize 
the  largely  untapped  resources  of  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

It  is  essential  that  this  house  lift  Its 
sights  to  meet  the  expectations  of  the 
American  people. 

We  must  take  action  of  real  signifi- 
cance—rather  than  turning  our  backs 
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on  the  cities  and  dashing  the  hopes  of 
our  youth. 

We  must  do  so  now — not  because  It 
will  cool  the  cities,  not  because  It  wUl 
prevent  riots — but  because  it  is  right, 
and  long  overdue. 

We  have  a  commitment  to  the  ghetto 
dwellers,  to  the  rural  poor,  to  the  young 
people  of  this  country. 

That  commitment,  to  be  meaningful, 
must  be  enlarged,  not  cut  back. 

It  must  be  streamlined,  not  shuffled 
into  further  confusion. 

To  do  less  could  destroy  the  hopes  of 
those  who  have  little  left  to  live  on  but 
faith. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BEXL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Does  the  gentleman  know, 
either  from  memory  or  from  checking 
either  with  the  majority  or  minority  staff, 
whether  in  the  consideration  of  this  bill 
in  the  committee  there  ever  appeared 
representatives  from  the  Salvation  Army, 
one  way  or  another? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  do  not  recollect  whether 
they  did  or  not.  Perhaps  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  could  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  do  not  believe  they 
did. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Bell]  for  his 
outstanding  work  in  the  legislation.  He 
worked  diligently  and  untiring  in  his 
effort  to  bring  a  decent  bill  to  the  floor 
of  the  House,  and  gave  the  Committee 
his  most  active  support  In  writing  the 
present  legislation.  Numerous  amend- 
ments the  gentleman  proposed  were 
adopted.  He  has  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  PtrcrNSKil. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  committee  bill  as 
Eimended.  I  believe  It  wlU  go  a  long  way 
toward  continuing  the  war  against  pov- 
erty in  America. 

It  Is  the  irony  of  our  time  that  while 
this  Nation  enjoys  its  eighth  consecutive 
year  of  economic  prosperity,  there  con- 
tinues to  be  millions  of  Americans  who 
live  under  poverty  conditions. 

I  would  agree  with  my  colleagues  In 
the  minority  that  the  first  goal  of  this 
legislation  must  be  the  ultimate  attain- 
ment of  a  Job  for  the  victims  of  poverty. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  a  poverty 
program  that  does  not  ultimately  prepare 
those  in  poverty  for  employment  falls  to 
meet  its  mark. 

But  it  would  be  my  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues would  not  view  the  poverty  pro- 
gram as  a  program  within  itself.  If  we 
were  to  view  this  effort  as  a  single-shot 
operation,  only  within  Itself,  then  I  would 
say  the  poverty  program  Is  destined  to 
faU. 

I  suggest  that  we  view  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  as  only  one  weapon  In 


the  arsenal  of  the  war  on  poverty  and 
apply  it  to  the  totality  of  the  problems 
being  experienced  by  those  in  poverty. 
The  poverty  program  supplements  and 
adds  to  the  program  of  the  model  cities, 
Federal  aid  to  education  program,  man- 
power retraining,  and  the  various  efforts 
to  improve  housing  for  the  underprivi- 
leged, together  with  the  massive  efforts 
now  being  worked  out  both  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  private  industry  to  elimi- 
nate slum  housing;  the  huge  effort  being 
made  by  local  governments  to  improve 
education,  all  of  these  things — moving 
together — in  their  own  way  play  a  key 
role  and  will  lead  to  the  elimination  of 
poverty  in  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  a  mistake 
for  us  to  view  the  legislation  before  us 
today  as  a  total  answer  to  poverty;  this 
poverty  program  must  be  viewed  as  only 
one  segment  of  the  total  effort  to  elimi- 
nate poverty.  Those  of  us  who  support 
this  legislation  are  part  of  a  national  ef- 
fort for  America  ultimately  to  be  the  first 
nation  in  history  to  reduce  and  hopefully 
eliminate  poverty.  This  is  the  great  prom- 
ise of  a  free  America. 

There  are  those  who  have  expected 
miracles  in  the  short  time  this  program 
has  been  alive.  And,  indeed,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  in  many  of  the  com- 
munity action  programs,  miracles  have 
literally  been  performed. 

Unfortunately,  there  have  been  many 
shortcomings,  and  those  shortcomings 
are  the  ones  which  have  received  the 
greatest  public  attention. 

The  committee  has  labored  honestly 
and  fairly  and  sincerely  to  eliminate 
those  root  causes  which  brought  about 
the  conditions  which  produced  the  criti- 
cisms. 

But  all  in  all,  when  you  view  this  pro- 
gram in  its  entirety  and  understand 
those  fundamental  objectives,  and  that 
is  to  deal  with  the  total  problem  of  pov- 
erty along  with  all  the  other  programs 
now  on  the  books,  only  then  can  you 
fully  appreciate  this  effort. 

It  is  a  hollow  effort  to  say  that  you 
want  to  create  a  job  for  an  unemployed 
person  in  poverty  when  in  reality  that 
person  in  his  present  form  Is  totally  un- 
employable. It  is  not  easy  to  find  jobs 
for  those  who  have  migrated  to  the  big 
cities  and  to  the  small  communities  in 
rural  America  because  they  were  auto- 
mated out  of  their  sharecropper  role,  or 
from  the  forests  in  the  deep  South  where 
they  have  been  automated  out  of  a  Job, 
or  from  Appalachla  where  they  have 
been  literally  dislocated  and  forced  to 
move  because  of  abject  poverty,  when 
none  of  these  families  have  even  the 
more  basic  experience  for  Individual  em- 
ployment. 

In  many  Instances  these  tragic  victims 
of  poverty  do  not  know  how  to  distin- 
guish between  a  men's  and  women's 
washroom  in  a  factory  because  they 
cannot  read  the  signs  on  the  door.  Peo- 
ple who  are  totally  imemployable  be- 
cause they  cannot  recognize  simple  signs 
like  "Danger"  and  "Stop"  and  "No 
Smoking." 

People  who  have  had  absolutely  no  ex- 
perience In  any  kind  of  factory  or  service 
Industry. 

How  can  you  expect  Headstart  alone 
to  make  an  Impact  on  youngsters  who  are 


offered  this  marvelous  educational  assist- 
ance when  they  are  returned  to  a  home 
or  a  mother  coming  to  the  big  city  or 
urban  rural  America  with  no  concept  of 
life  in  urban  society.  She  walks  into  a 
supermarket  and  aimlessly  wanders 
through  the  aisles,  unable  to  read  the 
labels  on  the  cans.  She  knows  nothing 
about  urban  life,  nor  does  she  know 
anything  about  the  problems  of  urban 
communities.  This  women  needs  a  great 
deal  of  assistance.  Yes,  she  needs  assist- 
ance on  how  to  run  her  house.  It  is  dif- 
ficult for  Americans  to  appreciate  this 
and  understand  that  in  this  great  and 
beautifiil  America  of  ours  there  can  be 
people  like  that.  But  the  harsh  reality 
of  life  is  that  they  are  with  us,  and  until 
we  can  reach  the  total  problem  of  these 
people  and  until  we  can  help  them  at 
all  levels  to  resolve  their  Individual 
family  problems  as  well  as  community 
problems  and  train  them  and  prepare 
them  for  employment,  piecemeal  and 
fragmentized  approaches  to  the  problem 
of  poverty  must  end  In  failure. 

This  is  why  the  community  action  pro- 
gram has  been  so  successful  in  so  many 
conununities. 

I  am  aware  of  the  opportunity  cru- 
sade proposal,  but  I  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues that  it  does  not  face  up  to  the 
reality  of  the  problem  before  us. 

It  is  superficial  in  that  it  presumes 
that  all  you  have  to  do  is  find  a  person  a 
job  and  somehow  all  of  the  problems  will 
disappear. 

I  am  amazed  that  my  colleagues  who 
have  spent  so  much  time  in  studying 
this  whole  problem  of  poverty  and  the 
deep  roots  that  It  presents  to  us  would 
try  to  oversimplify  the  solution  by  pro- 
posing their  opportunity  crusade. 

The  OflQce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  recognized  that  poverty  has  many 
roots  and  until  you  deal  with  all  of  these 
roots  individually  and  collectively,  you 
are  not  going  to  make  any  significant 
contribution  to  eliminating  poverty. 

Let  me  cite  you  the  most  recent  study 
made  of  five  exceptional  schools  in  the 
city  of  New  York  which  have  been  par- 
tially financed  under  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
All  of  the  most  modern  techniques  of 
teaching  were  moved  into  these  five 
schools  and  these  youngsters  were  ex- 
posed to  the  finest  kind  of  teaching  ever 
developed  by  man.  Small  classes;  special 
teachers;  highly  trained  teachers;  all 
of  the  visual  aids;  special  tutorial  serv- 
ices; high-density  counseling;  psychiatric 
and  psychological  assistance,  and  all  of 
the  other  things  that  modern-day  edu- 
cators believe  are  needed  in  order  to  raise 
youngsters  to  an  appreciable  educational 
standard. 

After  3  years  of  this  high  intensity 
teaching,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret  to  say 
that  an  impartial  study  of  this  experi- 
ment shows  that  the  youngsters  attend- 
ing these  special  schools  have  achieved  no 
greater  academic  standards  than  the 
youngsters  who  did  not  have  this  kind 
of  assistance. 

What  does  this  mean.  It  simply  means 
that  there  are  a  great  many  other  factors 
which  must  be  brought  Into  play  If  you 
want  to  improve  the  academic  standards 
of  children  in  poverty.  It  cannot  deal 
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with  this  problem  on  any  single-shot, 
single-method  operation.  Obviously,  the 
problem  was  that  while  these  youngsters 
received  an  inspiring  education  in  school, 
after  school  hours  they  returned  back 
to  the  same  morbid  poverty-stricken 
conditions  in  their  homes  and  family 
environment.  And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
poverty  program  is  designed  to  close  that 
gap  of  family  life  which  contributes  so 
much  to  the  many  social  problems,  in- 
cluding rioting  which  plagues  the  streets 
of  America  today. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

This  Nation  is  now  spending  in  excess 
of  $2.5  billion  every  year  on  support  of 
the  ADC  program — the  aid  to  dependent 
children  program. 

This  figure  is  constantly  growing,  de- 
spite all  sorts  of  effort  at  the  local  level 
to  deal  with  the  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  enough  for  us 
to  condemn  the  problem  and  say  that  we 
ought  to  tighten  up  the  rules.  This  prob- 
lem is  going  to  be  with  us  for  a  long  time 
to  come  unless  we  do  have  an  effective 
antipoverty  program  which  deals  effec- 
tively with  these  young  women,  and 
helps  them  develop  higher  social  values. 
I  read  an  excellent  article  by  Miss  Lois 
Wiley  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  on  this 
entire  subject  and  if  ever  smybody  needed 
any  persuasion  to  support  the  continua- 
tion of  the  poverty  program,  and  within 
it.  the  very  important  planned  parent- 
hood provisions  which  make  possible  in- 
telligent programs  for  these  young 
women  within  the  community  action 
program,  let  them  read  the  article  by 
Miss  Wiley. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  minority  says  that 
it  wants  to  reorient  this  program  to  bring 
in  a  greater  degree  of  the  private  sector 
and  private  Industry  of  our  economy.  I 
could  never  find  any  quarrel  with  that 
concept.  I  also  read  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Sun  Times  deal- 
ing with  the  very  problem  of  how  pri- 
vate industry  today  is  more  and  more 
taking  on  a  key  role  in  the  elimination 
of  poverty.  We  read  with  great  pride  and 
admiration  a  statement  by  Mr.  Henry 
Ford  that  the  5.000  workers  who  quit  to 
find  other  jobs  during  the  recent  Ford 
strike  will  be  replaced  by  workers  from 
poverty  areas  who  will  be  trained  by  the 
Ford  Co.  to  be  eligible  for  these  jobs. 
This  is  a  magnificent  and  inspiring  ex- 
ample of  how  private  industry  now  is 
moving  in  with  its  own  resources  to 
deal  with  the  problem. 

We  also  read  with  great  admiration 
how  the  private  insurance  companies  of 
America  are  providing  more  than  a  bil- 
lion dollars  In  financial  assistance  to  deal 
effectively  with  slum  housing. 

In  Chicago,  the  U.S.  Gypsum  Co.  Is 
engaged  in  an  exciting  program  to  ren- 
ovate 1,500  slum  housing  units  in  order 
to  make  them  habitable  for  people  in 
poverty. 

We  also  see  a  huge  effort  being  made 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
to  encourage  homeownership  among  the 
people  in  poverty,  giving  them  guaran- 
teed hou^g  and  home  improvement 
loans  in  order  to  speed  along  this  prog- 
ress. 

It  is  because  we  realize  that  poverty 


has  many  roots  that  a  tremendous  co- 
ordinated effort  is  being  made  In  this 
country  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
poverty,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
sincerely  hope  my  colleagues  in  this 
Chamber  will  set  aside  harsh  Judgments, 
will  set  aside  parochial  views,  will  set 
aside  personal  animosities,  wiU  set  aside 
lack  of  understanding  and  look  at  this 
program  in  its  entirety.  More  important, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  critical  to  view  the 
poverty  program  as  one  aspect  of  a  total 
effort  being  made  today  by  local  govern- 
ments, by  State  governments,  by  private 
organizations,  by  not  for  profit  agencies 
and  organizations,  by  private  Industry, 
and  yes.  the  Federal  Government — all  of 
us  moving  together  in  imlson  in  an 
effort  to  eliminate  poverty.  I  honestly  be- 
lieve that  we  can  be  the  first  nation  in 
the  world  to  eliminate  poverty. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  believe  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  amend- 
ments to  the  act  have  made  a  significant 
and  constructive  change.  The  gentle- 
lady  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  has  of- 
fered two  very  significant  amendments 
which  I  hope  will  be  retained  in  the  bill. 

They  are  not  amendments  to  give  this 
program  back  to  city  hall. 

This  is  a  statement  that  will  not  stand 
up  to  the  facts.  In  those  communities 
where  local  governments  are  now  very 
active,  and  actively  participating  in  the 
development  of  these  programs — and 
thus  Including  more  of  the  big  dtles — 
we  find  the  most  successful  programs  in 
America.  The  criticism  of  these  pro- 
grams has  come  primarily  in  those  areas 
where  public  officials  have  for  various 
resisons  been  disengaged  from  this  pro- 
gram and  have  avoided  any  responsibil- 
ity for  its  management. 

An  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  woxild 
make  sure  that  all  Federal  funds  must 
flow  through  an  agency  of  government 
as  a  community  action  agency — either 
a  State  agency  or  a  county  agency  or  a 
municipal  government.  But  the  amend- 
ment clearly  and  specifically  and  vm- 
equivocally  requires  that  this  agency 
must  be  governed  by  a  community  sw5- 
tlon  board  whose  members  equal  at  least 
one-third  of  those  representing  the  poor 
in  the  community,  one-third  elected  of- 
ficials, and  one-third  interested  parties. 
The  amendment  specifically  provides 
that  the  poor  carmot  be  handplcked  by 
the  mayor  or  by  the  Governor,  or  by  the 
city  manager  or  by  the  coimty  board 
president  based  on  their  political  beliefs 
or  how  much  help  they  can  give  to  the 
local  political  organization. 

On  the  contrary,  the  bill  requires  that 
this  one-third  of  the  representatives  of 
the  poor  must  be  "chosen  in  accordance 
with  democratic  selection  procedures 
adequate  to  assure  that  they  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  poor  In  the  area  served," 
and  I  am  quoting  from  the  bill,  page  174, 
line  23.  In  other  words,  the  committee  bill 
in  no  way  disturbs  the  present  method 
of  selecting  members.  All  we  did  was  put 
the  money  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
munity action  agency. 

I  hope  this  House  will  reject  the  Ir- 
responsible statements  made  by  those 
who  try  to  create  the  impression  that 
somehow     Mrs.     Green     of     Oregon's 


amendment  Is  designed  to  give  this  pro- 
gram to  city  hall.  I  invite  your  own  care- 
ful study  of  the  language  of  this  particu- 
lar provision.  You  will  see  from  reading 
the  langiiage  that  these  statements  are 
Just  not  consistent  with  the  facts. 

The  other  very  Important  amendment 
is  the  amendment  which  would  bar  di- 
rect funding  from  Washington  to  these 
various  "fly  by  night"  organizations  that 
few  have  ever  heard  about.  This  has 
been  an  area  of  great  and  serious  criti- 
cism. Mrs.  Grsen  of  Oregon's  amendment 
provides  that  only  programs  approved  by 
the  community  action  board — and  keep 
in  mind  this  board  must  have  a  minimum 
of  one-third  members  of  the  poor  on 
it — can  be  funded  out  of  Washington. 
Heretofore,  we  have  found  instance  after 
instance  where  somebody  here  in  Wash- 
ington, without  even  consulting  the  local 
community  or  the  proper  people  in  that 
community  went  ahead  and  funded  pro- 
grams directly  out  of  Washington.  This 
has  created  many  problems;  serious 
problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  cannot  argue  on 
the  one  hand  that  you  want  maximum 
feasible  participation  of  the  poor  in  the 
plarming  of  these  programis  and  then  on 
the  other  hand  allow  the  bureaucracy 
here  in  Washington  to  make  Its  inde- 
pendent decisions  on  the  funding  of 
these  programs  that  do  not  go  through 
the  local  community  action  board. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon's  amendment 
would  provide  that  hereafter  all  such 
funding  must  go  through  the  local  com- 
munity £u:tion  board,  or  after  it  is  ap- 
proved by  the  community  action  board. 
it  can  then  be  funded  directly  out  of 
Washington. 

All  over  this  country,  decent,  legiti- 
mate, experienced,  effective,  private  orga- 
nizations and  nonprofit  agencies  which 
have  been  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
poverty  for  a  long  time  and  whose  only 
shortcoming  over  the  years  has  been  that 
they  have  been  plagued  with  a  shortage 
of  fluids,  are  asking  how  come  they  are 
being  required  to  go  with  their  programs 
to  the  local  community  action  board  of 
a  given  community  to  share  in  the  limited 
funds  available  to  the  local  CAP  agency 
when  certain  elite  can  come  directly  to 
Washington  and  get  million  dollar  fi- 
nancing without  ever  clearing  with  the 
local  board. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  really  want  to 
presen'e  the  structure  of  private — not  for 
profit  agencies — participating  in  this  war 
on  poverty,  then  I  say  you  will  accept 
the  Green  amendment  which  bars  the 
bureaucracy  here  In  Washington  from 
choosing  at  will  those  private  agencies 
that  tow  the  line  of  those  who  have  their 
own  design  on  America  here  In  Washing- 
ton. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon's  amendment  in 
no  way  Interferes  with  the  participation 
of  private,  not-for-profit  tigencles  in  the 
war  on  poverty.  All  it  says,  is  that  pro- 
grams or  proposals  devised  by  private 
agencies  shall  first  be  submitted  to  a 
local  community  action  board  and  the 
people  of  the  local  conmaunlty  wUl  have 
the  final  decision  whether  or  not  this 
particular  program  fits  into  the  compre- 
hensive plan  they  have  devised  for  their 
community  with  the  assistance  of  the 
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poor  in  that  community  to  attack  pov- 
erty at  all  levels. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon's  amendment 
makes  a  lot  of  sense  to  me.  and  I  hope 
that  this  House  will  support  her  In  this 
endeavor. 

There  have  been  many  other  amend- 
ments that  the  committee  has  adopted 
which,  in  my  judgment,  make  a  more  ef- 
fective bill. 

So,  Mr  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  sup- 
port of  the  committee  bill. 

I  hope  we  reject  efforts  by  the  minority 
which  would  seriou.sly  reduce  the  fund- 
ing of  this  program.  All  over  this  country 
local  communities  have  worked  out  ef- 
fective programs  wnich  are  starting  to 
have  impressive  results. 

In  the  city  of  Chicago  alone  we  have 
been  able  to  remove  more  than  22,000 
families  from  the  public  dole  with  this 
poverty  program.  The  savings  to  the  tax- 
payer In  the  long  run  are  huge- 
America  now  is  spending  an  estimated 
$44  billion  on  various  forms  of  public 
assistance  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

This  cost  is  second  only  to  the  cost  of 
our  defense  commitment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  dispassionately  look  at  this 
poverty  program.  Talk  to  their  local  of- 
ficials, and  recognize  that  for  any  ap- 
preciable reduction  in  expenditures.  In 
the  war  en  poverty  now  will  have  a  pro- 
foundly adverse  efTect  all  over  the  coun- 
try. This  Is  false  economy.  You  would 
have  to  phase  out  programs  that  have 
cost  us  a  substantial  investment  of  pub- 
lic funds  to  establish.  You  are  really 
wasting  money  when  you  try  to  reduce 
the  expenditure  at  this  time  because 
sooner  or  later,  Mr.  Chairm.an,  you  are 
going  to  have  to  restore  these  programs. 

This  poverty  program  has  many 
facets — all  of  them  directed  at  eliminat- 
ing the  menace  of  poverty. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  House  will  sus- 
tain the  committee  in  it-s  honest  effort 
to  make  the  war  on  poverty  an  effective 
instrument  for  the  betterment  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

So  I  say  tn  the  Members  the  two 
amendments,  approved  by  the  committee 
and  offered  by  the  gent'e-voman  frim 
Oresnn  rMr":.  GreevI.  str.nr-then  this 
prcsram.  and  will  help  us  m.-".e  forward. 

Tl-ie  CHAIRMAN  p'-o  tempore  'Mr. 
Price  of  r.iinois) .  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man ha.=;  expired. 

M-  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  ta  the  gentleman 
from  Illino's. 

Mr.  GCODELL  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  un- 
derstand frjm  the  gentleman  from  Chi- 
cago that  this  will  legitimatize  the  con- 
trol which  Mayor  Daly  now  has  over  the 
program  in  Chicago.  The  same  thing  will 
happen  throughout  the  country  in  the 
other  b'g  cities  as  far  as  their  programs 
are  concerned  Such  a.s  Mayor  Yorty.  of 
Los  Angeles,  who  has  dominated  the  L-os 
Angeles  program,  now  he  will  have  con- 
trol completely.  There  will  be  no  pro- 
grams which  they  disagree  with  funded 
because  they  will  control  all  programs 


through  the  local  councils,  they  will  dis- 
pense the  money,  they  will  have  likewise 
a  community  action  board  that  is  a  cen- 
tral place  where  the  poor  can  represent 
themselves  and  make  no  decisions. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Let  me  comment  on 
that.  I  have  invited  the  gentleman  and 
the    gentleman    from    Minnesota    (Mr. 

QUIEl 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  have  been  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  have  invited  the 
gentleman  and  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  QuiEj  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  LMr.  AyresJ  to  come  to  Chi- 
cago and  investigate  our  program  and 
I  told  them  they  would  find  the  best  pro- 
gram in  America  and  all  of  you  gentle- 
men have  gone  through  the  whole  Chi- 
cago program  from  top  to  bottom.  You 
had  investigators  over  there  who  cost  the 
committee  hundreds  of  dollars.  We  gladly 
paid  these  expenses  so  that  you  could  see 
what  was  going  on  in  Chicago,  and  there 
was  not  a  thing  that  you  found  down 
there.  So  let  us  cut  out  this  foolishness. 
We  have  full  involvement  of  the  poor  in 
planning  and  executing  our  programs. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  You  have  the  involve- 
ment of  the  city  government  in  Chicago, 
you  do  not  have  the  involvement  of  the 
poor. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania  fMr. 

GOODLING 1 . 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
had  an  opfwrtunity  to  examine  first- 
hand the  operation  of  various  antipov- 
erty  programs  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict in  Pennsylvania,  and  I  am  happy 
to  report  to  this  House  that  many  splen- 
did things  are  being  accomplished  by 
these  programs.  In  particular,  I  have 
seen  many  of  our  youths  receive  training 
that  equipped  them  to  obtain  gainful  em- 
ployment. This  has  brought  dignity  to 
the  individual  and  benefit  to  our  society. 
I  have  also  seen  programs  of  doubtful 
value. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  record  shows, 
most  of  the  other  antipoverty  programs 
operating  throughout  our  country  do  not 
operate  with  such  a  high  degree  of  effi- 
ciency. It  is  my  understanding  that,  in 
some  areas  of  the  country,  fully  75  per- 
cent of  t.ie  funds  in  these  programs  are 
used  for  administration  purposes,  leaving 
on'y  about  25  percent  of  such  funds  to 
filter  down  to  the  people  where  they  are 
needed. 

Why  are  these  programs  in  my  con- 
gressionr.l  district  so  successful?  Mr. 
Chairman,  they  are  making  a  positive 
contribution  because  they  are  being  su- 
pervised by  highly  responsible  iieople  who 
have  an  interest  in  having  these  anti- 
poverty  efforts  bring  beneficial  results. 
Tile  programs  are  operated  not  to  pay  off 
political  debts  or  to  provide  po'.itical  fa- 
v.irs  but.  instead,  to  accomplish  a  bona 
fide  pubiic  gfX)d.  This  type  of  responsible 
management  promotes  positive  results. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  too  bad  that  most 
of  tiie  antipoverty  programs  in  the  coun- 
try d.j  not  follow  the  lead  of  the  pro- 
grams in  my  congressional  district  in 
worthwhile  achievement.  If  they  did, 
there  would  be  an  altogether  different 
and  improved  .tone  to  the  program,  and 


it  would  win  wholehearted  support  rather 
than  abuse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nobody  can  argue  with 
the  intent  of  S.  2388,  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Amendments  of  1967,  but 
plenty  of  argument  can  be  marshaled 
against  the  general  results — particularly, 
the  object  of  this  legislation  is  admirable! 
and,  generally— with  the  exception  pre- 
viously stated — the  administration  of  it 
is  deplorable. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  so- 
called  Green  amendment.  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  that  those  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  program 
in  my  area  are  violently  opposed  to  this 
feature  of  the  bill.  If  enacted  as  now 
written,  many  features  of  a  working  pro- 
gram will  be  destroyed. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  a 
letter  at  this  point,  written  by  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  Community  Progress 
Council: 

CoMMUNrrY  Progress  Council, 

York,  Pa.,  November  4, 1967. 
Hon.  George  A.  Goodling, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Goodling:  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  meeting  with  Mr.  Robert  Erdos 
and  me  this  morning  and  discussing  the 
pending  amendments  to  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  We  also  appreciate  your  sug- 
gestion that  we  submit  our  thoughts  to  you 
in  writing. 

The  York  County  Community  Progress 
Council  is  a  non-profit  corporation  organized 
under  Pennsylvania  law  In  April,  1965.  It  Is 
the  duly  authorized  community  action 
agency  in  York  County  for  the  development, 
conduct  and  administration  of  authorized 
programs  under  the  E.O.A. 

Ever  since  Its  organization  the  C.P.C.  has 
followed  a  policy  of  Involving  as  many  com- 
munity resources  In  Its  activities  as  possible. 
It  has  tried  to  maintain  contact  and  com- 
munications with  local  and  county  public 
officials;  It  has  Involved  existing  health,  wel- 
fare and  recreational  agencies  as  delegates 
In  the  actual  operation  of  program;  and  It 
has  striven  to  Involve  as  many  representatives 
of  the  poor,  both  In  policy-making  functions 
and  program  activities,  as  Is  possible.  We  be- 
lieve we  have  had  reasonable  success  In  all 
of  these  efforts  and  that  the  many  varied 
programs  which  have  been  developed  and  put 
into  operation  in  York  County  have  met 
with  public  approval  and  have  produced 
significant  results  In  terms  of  the  objectives 
of  the  EO.A. 

Unfortunately,  we  believe,  some  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  E.OJV.  will  seri- 
ously Impede  continued  progress  of  our  pro- 
gram m  York  County.  We  are  particularly 
concerned  about  two  proposed  changes. 

First,  it  Is  proposed  that  agencies  Involved 
In  E.O.A.  community  action  programs  be 
directed  by  a  board  at  least  one-third  of  the 
members  of  which  are  public  officials  or  their 
representatives.  In  York  County  we  have  had 
excellent  cooperation  from  existing  public 
officials.  Both  the  County  of  York  and  the 
City  of  York  have  made  cash  contributions 
to  C.P.C.  to  assist  In  Its  operations.  Various 
public  officials  have  served  as  members  of 
the  corporation,  and  one  has  served  on  the 
board  of  directors.  I  believe  I  am  accurate 
In  stating  that  these  officials  have  no  desire 
to  add  the  responsibility  for  governing  the 
county's  community  action  programs  to 
their  existing  heavy  duties. 

Even  more  Important  Is  the  effect  this 
change  would  have  on  our  delegate  agencies. 
For  example,  one  of  our  major  programs 
in  the  City  of  York  Is  being  conducted  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  York  Y.M.C.A.  It  is 
most  u.illkely  that  the  Y.M.C.A.  would  be 
willing    to    revamp    Its    own    organizational 
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structure  in  the  way  requU-ed  by  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  S.  2388.  The  only  logi- 
cal effect  of  such  a  change  would  be  to  make 
it  impossible  for  C.P.C.  to  receive  continued 
support  and  assistance  from  the  many  com- 
munity agencies  which  have  been  so  active 
in  the  program. 

Second,  the  suggestion  that  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  local  contribution  must  he  In 
cash  will  produce  an  equally  great  hardship 
on  these  agencies.  So  far.  they  have  been 
able  to  meet  the  local  contribution  require- 
ments by  In-klnd  contributions  and  by  mo- 
bilizing volunteer  assistance  throughout  the 
County.  We  believe  that  this  approach  not 
only  allows  communities  to  conduct  pro- 
grams which,  otherwise,  it  would  be  unable 
to  support  but  also  serves  the  positive  goal 
of  involving  as  many  members  of  the  com- 
munity In  the  program  as  can  be  used. 
A  requirement  that  local  cash  be  supplied 
will  undoubtedly  work  a  hardship  on  the 
program  and  subvert  one  of  Its  beneficial 
purposes. 

We  believe  that  the  E.O.A.  program  has 
been  a.  good  one  for  York  County  and  Is 
working  well  here.  We  urge  you  to  do  what 
ever  is  possible  to  Insure  Its  continued  opera- 
tion and  funding  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  Its  original  purposes.  Your  support  in 
this  effort  wUl  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Harry  J.  Rubin, 
Member,  Boa'-d  of  Directors,  C.PC. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin   [Mr.  Steiger]. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  not  try  to  enter  the  sticky 
wicket  that  has  been  created  by  those 
who  support  the  so-called  Green  amend- 
ment to  provide  for  domination  by  city 
hall  of  community  action.  I  would,  how- 
ever, ask  that  some  consideration  be  given 
to  a  study  that  was  done  by  Daniel  Yan- 
kelovich.  Inc.,  on  behalf  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  Among  other 
things  in  their  study  of  some  10  commu- 
nities, the  Yankelovich  study  urged  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  give 
more  attention  to  programs  aimed  at 
breaking  the  cycle  of  poverty,  and  at  de- 
emphasizing  services  that  simply  miti- 
gated poverty.  But  they  went  on  to  point 
out  that  in  most  communities  "the  poor 
are  included  in  even  greater  numbers  on 
policy  boards  which  govern  individual 
program.s.  Thus,  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  poor  are  in  a  position  to 
contribute  to  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
gram. But  there  are  significant  differ- 
ences of  opinion  about  the  effectiveness 
of  their  contribution." 

It  should  be  stressed,  finally,  this  re- 
port goes  on  to  say.  "that  the  leaders  of 
the  poor — and  to  some  extent  the  poor 
themselves — consider  CAP's  stress  on 
giving  the  poor  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  as  one  of  its  most  important  inno- 
vations." 

It  is  my  judgment  that  it  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  continue  this  kind 
of  innovation  were  the  committee's 
amendments  to  title  11.  the  community 
action  title,  to  be  adopted  by  this  House. 

The  report  goes  on  to  ask,  in  question 
No.  13,  on  page  21: 

Why  can't  CAP  do  a  better  Job  of  keeping 
the  political  and  government  leaders  In- 
formed of  its  activities? 

The  relevant  findings  were  these: 
This  appears  to  be  a  major  problem.  It  la 
a  cause  for  adverse  criticism  In  many  of  the 


communities  studied.  In  some  of  these  com- 
munities there  Is  little  or  no  contact,  because 
there  Is  no  representation  of  the  local  admin- 
istration on  the  CAP  Board.  This  deficiency 
appears  likely  to  be  remedied  in  the  future 
by  changes  In  OEO  law. 

I  concur  this  is  a  major  problem,  but 
what  would  be  most  regrettable  would  be 
to  have  the  solution  be  regressive  rather 
than  progressive.  Instead  of  moving  to 
provide  for  meaningful  participation  the 
committee  bill  provides  for  complete 
domination  of  the  CAP  Board  by  city 
hall. 

The  committee  bill  is  in  contrast  to 
what  the  Opportunity  Cioisade  would 
provide  which  is  the  opportunity  for 
complete  participation  both  by  the  local 
administration  and  the  citizenry. 

There  is,  however,  one  further  amend- 
ment in  the  committee  bill  which  has  not 
received  a  great  deal  of  attention  thus 
far  to  which  I  would  call  the  committee's 
attention. 

It  is  that  part  of  the  committee  bill 
which  will  require  that  10  percent  of  the 
local  contributions  for  community  ac- 
tion programs  shall  be  in  cash  rather 
than  in  kind. 

I  have  already  placed  in  the  Record  on 
two  separate  occasions  letters  from 
people  around  the  country  who  have 
been  exceedingly  critical  of  the  10-per- 
cent cash  provision. 

I  got  a  letter  dated  November  3  from 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Wiscon- 
sin in  which  they  said : 

League  of  Womxn  Voters  of  Wis- 
consin. 
Madison,  Wis.,  November  3,  1967. 
Hon.  William  A.  Steiger, 
U.S.  Hov^e  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Steiger;  The  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  Wisconsin  wishes  you  to 
know  that  we  are  very  concerned  about  the 
future  of  the  Community  Action  Program. 
We  feel  the  two  changes  proposed  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
in  the  present  Title  II  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  win  alter  the  self-help  con- 
cept of  community  action.  We  hope  you  share 
our  concern  and  will  help  to  defeat  these 
amendments. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  F.  A.  MoTK, 

President. 

Prof.  George  Hartung.  University  of  Wis- 
consin, wrote  to  me  and  said : 

The  University  op  Wisconsin. 
Madison.  Wis..  November  3,  1967. 
Hon.  William  Steiger. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washinaicn.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Steiger:  In  my  posi- 
tion as  chairman  of  the  English  Department 
of  University  Extension  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  work  closely  with  administra- 
tors and  parents  In  Head  Start.  University 
Extension,  in  cooperation  with  Head  Start, 
has  set  up  a  program  to  give  parents  a 
chance  to  remove  themselves  from  the  public 
welfare  list,  and  to  develop  a  more  responsi- 
ble attitude  toward  their  children.  We  feel 
that  we   have  been  making  some  headway. 

Now  the  program  Is  In  danger  because  of 
proposed  legislation  that  will  affect  O.E.O. 
programs.  The  amendment  that  would  re- 
quire communities  to  provide  20%  of  funds, 
10%  In  cash,  would  severely  cripple  Head 
Start  In  Dane  County,  which  haa  been  one 
of  the  national  leaders  In  Innovation  and 
planning.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  a  com- 
mitment has  been  made  to  the  disadvantaged 
and  that  to  escalate  In  the  area  of  one  na- 


tional commitment   while  we  deescalate  In 
another  Is  a  gross  Inconsistency,  partlculsjly 
when  the  long-run  effects  are  going  to  be 
upon  American  children. 
Sincerely, 

George  Hartung. 
Associate  Professor  of  English. 

The  First  Methodist  Church  of  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  pastor  J.  Ellsworth  Kalas, 
wrote  to  me  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and  said: 

The  First  Methodist  Church. 
Madison.  Wi3.  November  3, 1967. 
Hon.  William  Steiges, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Steigeb:  I  am  writing  you  be- 
cause of  your  position  on  the  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee.  I'm  concerned 
that  an  amendment  now  before  the  House 
would  require  local  communities  to  pro- 
vide 20'~c  of  the  cost  of  the  Community  Ac- 
tion Commission,  10 '^c  In  cash. 

I  thoroughly  favor  that  a  great  part  of 
the  burden  be  carried  at  a  local  level  by  con- 
tributions m-klnd;  I'm  afraid  that  a  cash 
contribution  would  kill  the  program  In  the 
very  communities  that  need  it  most. 

The  church  of  which  I  am  minister  cur- 
rently houses  a  Head  Start  Pro.lect.  We  have 
chosen  to  do  so  with  no  remuneration  for 
rental  or  Janitorial  service;  in  fact,  we  did 
not  seek  even  enough  remuneration  to  pay 
for  the  several  hundred  dollars  of  fencing 
required  to  make  our  parking  lot  suitable 
for  usage.  I  think  this  kind  of  contribution 
ought  to  be  made  by  local  agencies,  to  keep 
the  program  'local.'  But  I'd  hate  to  see  the 
program  suffer  in  the  communities  of  great- 
est need  simply  because  those  communities 
would  not  be  able  or  willing  to  get  behind 
the  program  financially. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Ellsworth  Kalas. 

In  addition.  I  have  heard  from  the 
following,  each  of  whom  expresses  the 
same    concern     about    the    committee 
amendment  to  require  that  10  percent 
of  the  local  contribution  be  in  cash: 
Sheboygan.  Wis.. 
November  S,  1967. 
Hon.  William  A.  Steiger, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Steigeb:  The  League  cf  Women 
Voters  of  Sheboygan  Is  opposed  to  two 
changes  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  has  made  In  the  Admin- 
istration Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments. Placing  the  Community  Action  agen- 
cies under  control  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments would  effectively  put  Community  Ac- 
tion Programs  directly  Into  the  hands  of  the 
local  political  groups,  some  of  whom  are  not 
at  all  sympathetic  to  the  program  with  its 
attendant   participation  by  the  poor. 

As  the  amendment  Is  now  written,  a  pri- 
vate, non-profit  organization  may  establish 
a  CAP  agency  only  if  a  public  agency  does 
not  establish  one.  However,  the  private  agen- 
cy may  be  much  more  interested  In  sponsor- 
ing a  program.  We  would  like  to  point  out 
that  Sheboygan  has  had  a  Head  Start  pro- 
gram the  past  two  summers  only  because  of 
a  few  strongly  Interested  Individuals.  We 
wonder  If  a  city  program  would  have  been 
as  well  supported  by  the  volunteer  workers. 

The  committee  amendment  which  Increasee 
the  local  contribution  from  10 "it  to  20^. 
of  which  half  must  be  In  cash,  will  effectively 
prevent  Sheboygan  from  having  a  Head 
Start  program  next  year,  since  the  applica- 
tion la  again  being  made  by  a  small  group 
of  private  cltizena,  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Sheyboygan  Human  Rights  Associa- 
tion. We  were  pleased  to  read  in  the  She' 
boygan  Press  Nov.  2,   1967,  that  you  oppoa* 
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the  10%  local  cash  contribution.  We  feel  that 
the  amendment  should  be  changed. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Altrjeo  Grubi. 

President. 

NOVEMBEB  3,  1967. 

Congresaman  William  A.  Steioih, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Conorkssman  Sracia:  Since  you  are 
a  member  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  I  am  writing  to  you  about  House 
BUI  S.  2388  concerning  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act. 

I  hope  that  you  will  work  to  keep  the  local 
Community  Action  Agencies  under  the  con- 
trol of  concerned  citizens,  because  I  hear  that 
elected  officials  (of  state  and  local  govern- 
ment) are  given  too  much  control  under  the 
proposed  amendments. 

Also  I  understand  that  local  communities 
would  have  to  contribute  10%  of  the  funds 
in  cash.  The  danger  of  this  la  that  the  com- 
mimltles  with  the  greatest  need  are  no  doubt 
lejist  able  to  raise  this  money.  I  hope  this 
amendment  will  be  eliminated. 

My  concern  and  Interest  are  derived  from 
my  experience  as  a  volunteer  In  the  local 
Heads  tart  program. 

With  best  wishes. 

Ted  Pace. 
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NOVTMBIR  6,  1967. 

Dear  Mr.  Steigkr:  I  am  writing  as  an 
Interested  member  of  the  Dane  Co.  Citizens' 
Assn.  for  Children  &  Youth  and  a  volunteer 
working  with  a  group  of  Headstart  mothers. 

In  reference  to  the  House  Bill  S.  2388. 
please  do  all  you  can  to  flght  for:  cltt2«n 
control  of  OEO  programs,  abolition  of  the 
requirements  of  10%  in  cash  donation  from 
communities. 

Sincerely, 

Dorothy  Batt. 

Madison,  Wis.,  November  4,  1967. 
Re:  House  Bill  S.  2388. 
Congressman  William  A.  STKicra, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congrissman  STKioia:  We  are  greatly 
concerned  about  some  of  the  proposals  In 
House  Bill  S.  2388  as  we  feel  Is  will  weaken 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  something 
our  nation  can  111  afford. 

We  feel  It  is  of  utmost  Importance  to  main- 
tain citizen  control  of  OEO  programs  for 
most  effective  operation.  We  are  opposed  to 
the  requirement  of  10%  in-cash  donation 
from  communities,  as  this  would  result  In 
OEO  programs  being  denied  to  poor  com- 
munities. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Lake. 

Madison,  Wis.,  November  2, 1967. 
Congressman  William  A.  Steicer, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Steioer:  I  am  writing 
In  reference  to  House  Bill  S.  2388,  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Madison  presently  operates  a  Head  Start 
program  and  a  neighborhood  youth  corps 
both  projects  in  large  part  funded  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  I  have  been 
directly  Involved  In  the  Head  Start  schools  as 
a  volunteer  and  have  found  It  a  very  re- 
warding experience.  The  Importance  of  the 
Head  Start  program  and  the  other  possible 
OEO  projects  I  believe  lies  to  a  great  extent  In 
the  participation  of  the  average  citizen  who 
through  these  programs  can  acquaint  him- 
self firsthand  with  the  problems  of  poverty 
I  think  it  would  be  tragic  for  the  program 
If  strings  were  attached  making  cash  dona- 
tions from  the  local  community  mandatory 
in  place  of  the  previously  allowable  con- 
tributions In  kind  for  the  local  share  Sec- 
ondly, I  think  the  participation  of  the  com- 


munity Itself  In  the  planning  and  organizing 
is  vital.  Oftentimes,  the  political  figures, 
those  elected  officials,  are  not  willing  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  toward  elimination  of 
poverty.  I  could  here  cite  the  reluctance  of 
the  Dane  County  Board  In  taking  advantage 
of  the  federal  program  to  train  ADC  mothers 
for  work  on  the  grounds  that  In  the  short 
run  It  might  cost  the  County  a  small  amount 
of  taxpayers  funds. 
Yours  truly, 

Rebecca  Yotjno. 

I  happen  to  share  their  concern  about 
the  10-percent  cash  amendment  and  I 
hope  the  House  will  not  continue  with 
that  provision. 

As  to  the  opportunity  crusade  which 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  discussed  in  some 
detail,  there  Is  a  very  important  and  I 
think  meaningful  provision  which  de- 
serves further  discussion. 

It  provides  for  the  transfer  of  the 
Headstart  program  from  OEO  to  the 
Office  of  Education. 

One  of  the  most  severely  criticized 
aspects  of  the  Headstart  operation  has 
been  the  program's  administration. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  been  a  severe 
time  lag  between  application  approval 
and  funding  in  many  Instances. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  committee's 
attention  that  in  a  sampling  question- 
naire to  Headstart  sponsors  by  Congress- 
man QuiE,  the  following  facts  were  re- 
vealed. 

Of  those  answering,  over  half — 84 

favored  the  transfer  of  Headstart  to  the 
Office  of  Education.  Some  of  their  com- 
ments were  as  follows : 

Application  was  made  In  December  1965  and 
It  wasn't  until  June  10.  1966,  that  funds  be- 
came available.  This  was  two  weeks  after  the 
start  of  project.  This  program  could  be  ad- 
ministered more  efficiently  if  we  were  re- 
sponsible to  the  State  Department  of 
Education. 

By  the  public  school  system  since  there  Is 
a  greater  understanding  of  the  purposes  of 
pre-school  education  and  most  of  the  ad- 
ministrative machinery  would  already  be  in 
operation. 

This  program  is  definitely  In  the  realm  of 
education  and  should  be  handled  by  the 
public  schools.  .  .  .  Headstart,  In  my  opinion 
is  a  sound  program  and  does  a  great  deal  of 
good  for  the  less  fortunate  youngsters.  It 
should  be  operated  through  the  U.S.  Dept.  of 
Bd.  and  be  handled  locally  by  the  public 
schools.  As  It  Is  now  operated  no  one  seems 
to  know  what  the  other  fellow  Is  doing.  We  are 
asked  to  fill  out  numerous  forms  that  are 
probably  worthless. 

Should  be  public  school  administered 
with  strong  safeguards  to  Insure  the  objec- 
tives of  Headstart  are  carried  out. 

Since  this  Is  an  educational  program  for 
children,  it  should  be  administered  locally 
by  qualified,  licensed  early  childhood  spe- 
cialists. Much  red  tape  could  be  eliminated 
and  funds  received  on  time  If  all  funds  were 
administered  by  the  same  source. 

A  program  such  as  Headstart  is  an  educa- 
tional endeavor  more  than  an  economic  one, 
therefore  I  believe  it  should  be  admlnis-' 
tered  by  the  Office  of  Education.  .  .  .  Under 
present  arrangements,  we  have  been  answer- 
able to  three  agencies  ( 1 )  local  school  board 
(2)  OEO  and  (3)  ESEA,  Title  I.  Can  we  cut 
down  on  duplication   of  paper  work? 

The  Headstart  program  is  good  and  should 
have  a  secure  place  in  our  educational  sys- 
tem, with  the  assurance  that  funds  are 
available  from  year  to  year. 

Other  agencies  (not  public  school)  are  not 
close  enough  to  the  opportiinltles  and  prob- 
lems. 
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Concerning  existing  funding  proce- 
dures,  the  following  comments  wer* 
made:  ^ 

We  have  not  been  notified  of  fundia* 
yet— This  la  ridiculous  .  .  .  trying  to  guen 
a  program  out  while  waiting  to  be  funded 
The  tardiness  of  organization  whoever  u  at 
fault  is  comical  and  tragic.  But  we  suil 
function  effectively. 

Discontinue  such  procedures  as  a  flrm 
in  Oklahoma  assigning  preschool  training 
programs  for  teachers  In  New  York  Stote 

Funding  should  be  assured  earlier  In  Xt\t 
program — We  were  funded  on  Friday  and 
had  to  open  400  classes  for  6210  children  on 
the  following  Monday.  This  made  Innumer- 
able  problems  concerning  personnel,  recruit- 
ing and  equipment.  We  could  not  officially 
hire  aides,  doctors,  etc.,  tintll  we  were  sure 
that  the  funds  were  available.  We  could  not 
order  materials  for  the  same  reason. 

(Changes) .  That  OEO  hire  competent  peo- 
ple to  handle  the  administering  of  Head 
Start  project.  Many  times  people  in  the 
capacity  of  Head  Start  Area  Evaluators  had 
no  knowledge  of  school,  classroom  procedure 
and  children  In  general.  It  Is  well  to  be  an 
expert  in  stipulation  set  down  by  the  OEO 
but  most  Important  that  evaluators  and 
technical  assistance  people  be  aware  of  the 
overall  program  and  the  objective. 

One  reason  for  the  delay  In  funding 
has  been  a  confusion  over  the  source  of 
funds  to  be  used  for  pre-school-age  pro- 
grams. Headstart  type  programs  can  be 
financed  under  funds  from  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  EducaUon 
Act,  as  well  as  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  On  August  10,  1965,  Francis  Keppel, 
then  Commissioner  of  Education,  and 
R.  Sargent  Shriver  wrote  to  summer 
Headstart  grantees  and  school  super- 
visors urging  them  to  follow  up  summer 
programs.  Their  Joint  letter  said: 

Both  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  EducaUon 
Ac;t  can  be  used  to  finance  both  programs. 
(foUowup  and  summer  programs) 

Either  Act  can  be  used  to  finance  full-year 
programs  for  pre-school  children  of  the  poor, 
except  that  the  Education  Act  is  limited  to 
programs  under  the  administration  and  con- 
trol  of  public  educational   agencies. 

Herein  lies  the  source  of  much  con- 
fusion. There  are  numerous  instances  of 
applications  being  shunted  from  agency 
to  agency  while  each  claimed  the  other 
should  finance  it.  In  some  instances,  both 
agencies  have  jointly  financed  a  pro- 
gram. However,  OEO  does  not  consider 
the  role  of  the  Office  of  Education  when 
making  projections  of  future  Headstart 
program  needs.  They  do  not  even  main- 
tain information  on  how  many  projects 
they  are  funding  jointly  with  the  Office 
of  Education.  As  one  OEO  official  put 

lb . 

You  can't  legitimately  say  there  has  been 
a  close  relationship  between  the  Office  of 
Education  and  OEO.  There  has  been  a  spirit 
of  competitiveness. 


Under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  title  I,  approximately  4.9 
percent  of  the  total  of  $778  million  pro- 
vided in  fiscal  year  1966,  or  about  $38  - 
179,000,  of  that  title  has  been  used  for 
preschool  and  kindergarten  programs; 
5.8  percent  of  title  I  participants  are  uti- 
lizing the  program  under  funding  pro- 
vided by  ESEA  which  Is  similar  to  that 
funded  by  OEO. 

I  believe  that  it  would  make  a  great 
deal  more  sense  to  take  the  approach 


of  combining  these  programs  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  to  fight  duplication  and 
to  fight  overlapping  and  waste  so  that 
everyone  will  know  exactly  where  to  go 
to  get  this  program. 

I  want  to  make  clear,  however,  that 
the  local  community  action  agency 
would  have  the  responsibility  for  deter- 
mining how  and  by  whom  the  program 
would  be  run.  If  there  is  no  local  CAP 
agency,  of  course,  a  nonprofit  Headstart 
agency  would  continue  to  be  eligible  as 
the  sponsor  at  the  local  level. 

Thus,  the  opportunity  crusade  would 
basically  be  aimed  at  a  shift  only  at  the 
Federal  level. 

This  is  what  is  provided  in  the  amend- 
ment that  will  be  offered  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  committee  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell], 
to  insure  that  there  will  be  coordina- 
tion—something which  is  now  lacking. 

I  want  to  pause  here,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Fond  du  Lac  County 
OfQce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Pond 
du  Lac  Area  Economic  Opportiuiity  Com- 
mittee, Inc.  Under  the  able  and  dedicated 
leadership  of  the  director,  Mrs.  Rosalie 
Tryon.  and  her  staff  and  board  of  direc- 
tors this  community  action  agency  has 
proved  to  be  an  effective  agency  in  mo- 
bilizing the  resources  of  the  Fond  du  Lac 
area  in  working  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  Fond  du  Lac  County.  Donald 
Flanders,  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  this  agency,  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  did  an  excellent  job  in  providing  in- 
sight Into  the  operation  of  a  local  CAA. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  viewing 
firsthand  the  programs  being  carried  out 
in  Pond  du  Lac  County.  Their  operations 
are  well  run  and  well  managed  and  it 
would  be  most  unfortunate  if  this 
program  were  to  be  jeopardized  by  the 
failure  of  this  House  to  provide  the  kinds 
of  changes  necessary  to  Insure  that  the 
program  can  be  strengthened,  not  weak- 
ened, in  the  time  ahead.  My  fear,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  the  constructive 
amendments  which  will  be  offered  in  the 
days  ahead  will  be  turned  down,  that 
there  will  continue  to  be  an  unwillingness 
by  the  majority  and  OEO  to  move  to  cor- 
rect the  errors  and  mistakes  which  are 
so  readily  apparent.  But,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  this  program  is  not  substantially  re- 
directed then  the  good  programs,  like  the 
one  being  carried  on  in  Fond  du  Lac 
County,  will  suffer. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  What  I  do  not  under- 
stand, to  engage  in  some  forensics  with 
my  colleague,  is  why  they  will  not  accept 
success.  When  we  established  the  poverty 
program,  was  it  not  to  effect  just  exactly 
the  competition  that  you  describe  as  ex- 
isting between  the  OEO  and  the  Office  of 
Education — the  goad,  the  stimulus,  the 
challenge,  the  competitive  pin  prick  to 
the  existing  agencies  in  the  executive 
branch  to  do  the  job  with  the  poor  that 
they  have  not  been  doing,  and  if  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  now  feels  that  they  have 
felt  the  pin  prick  of  competition  and  are 
now  themselves  engaged  in  the  job  that 
they  had  not  done  before;  namely,  to 


reach  the  kids  in  their  preschool  years 
and  to  adopt  from  OEO  the  concept  of 
Headstart  in  an  effort  to  get  the  local 
public  school  agencies  of  our  country  to 
reach  down  to  preschool  years,  to  reach 
into  the  homes  and  get  to  parents;  Is 
that  not  the  hallmark  of  success  of  the 
poverty  program? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  In  my 
Judgment,  competition  in  many  cases  can 
serve,  as  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  said,  as  a  pin  prick  for  the  purposes 
of  upgrading  and  improving  the  policies 
that  may  operate  in  another  agency. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  So  the  program  then 
has  been  successful? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  case,  and  what  bothers 
me  is  that  it  has  not  achieved  success.  It 
has  achieved  duplication.  In  my  judg- 
ment, that  is  not  to  be  desired  as  a  goal 
either  in  OEO  or  in  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chsdnnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  have 
but  10  minutes  and  I  cannot  yield  fur- 
ther.   

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  merely  wish  to  make 
one  brief  observation.  It  is  always  the 
same  line  that  comes  up  here.  They 
were  not  doing  it  before.  They  have  suc- 
cess now  because  we  have  given  them 
all  this  money.  The  basic  point  here  is 
that  the  Federal  Government,  never  be- 
fore 1964,  set  up  a  program  for  preschool 
education.  Many  of  us  were  urging  such 
a  program  prior  to  1964.  That  question 
is  entirely  irrelevant  as  to  the  proper 
agency  that  could  administer  this  pro- 
gram effectively.  Had  we  set  the  pro- 
gram up  initially  in  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion with  a  good  structure  down  through 
it  to  coordinate  with  existing  programs 
and  existing  education  efforts  at  the 
Federal  level,  with  this  money  we  would 
have  a  far  more  successful  program  to- 
day, and  we  are  urging  the  Congress  to 
take  that  action  belatedly,  3  years  later. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  There  are 
two  other  points  upon  which  I  wish  to 
make  comment.  One  relates  to  the 
amendment  that  the  committee  adopted, 
and  which  is  contained  in  S.  2388  for 
title  IV.  It  is  an  amendment  that  I  of- 
fered during  consideration  of  the  bill  by 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
and  which  has  come  under  some  criticism 
from  those  who  think  that  this  provision 
would  be  an  invasion  of  the  responsibili- 
ties and  independence  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

May  I  say  to  my  friends  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  that  this  is  not  the  intent, 
the  substance,  or  the  purpose  of  the  title 
IV  amendment.  In  my  view,  title  TV  con- 
tains a  significant  breakthrough  in  the 
necessary  struggle  to  help  our  major 
metropolitan  areas,  and  in  particular 
those  who  reside  in  ghetto  areas.  Title  IV 
contains  a  program  to  develop  businesses 
in  those  areas  and  to  provide  the  kind 
of  managerial  training  that  Is  lacking 
today  for  so  many  ghetto  area  citizens. 


It  would  extend  the  title  of  this  act. 
Economic  Opportunity,  into  a  more 
meaningful  phase  than  It  ever  has  been 
t>efore.  It  would  create  a  program  of  eco- 
nomic development  where  now  there  is 
none.  It  in  no  way  jeopardizes  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  but  what  it 
does  provide  is  a  totally  new  program 
which  would  be  assigned  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  meaningful  management  and 
technical  assistance  and  advice  to  those 
in  urban  areas  who  can,  with  that  kind 
of  training  and  advice,  undertake  to  be- 
come a  part  of  the  economic  life,  the 
indigenous  economic  life,  of  the  ghetto 
area. 

All  too  often  the  frustrations  and  the 
riots  that  we  have  seen  break  out  In  the 
past  two  summers  have  been  vented 
against  the  very  small  businessman  we 
were  supposed  to  be  helping. 

The  reason  that  has  happened  is  be- 
cause the  small  businessman  has  not  been 
indigenous  to  the  uiHban  area  served  by 
his  place  of  business.  Title  IV  then  would 
begin  to  reverse  that  trend. 

What  we  are  talking  about  In  title  IV 
is  a  program  aimed  at  one  of  the  root 
causes  of  this  Nation's  ghetto  existence. 
Without  this  kind  of  program  to  Initiate 
and  provide  the  kind  of  entrepreneurial 
skill  necessary  to  improve  economic  life, 
our  ghettos  will  remain  this  Nation's 
wasteland  filled  with  hopelessness  and 
despair. 

In  title  TV  we  have  a  program  to  ban 
that  hopelessness,  to  change  despair  into 
hope  for  the  future.  That  hope,  quite 
simply,  lies  In  creating  an  economic  com- 
munity in  oxir  inner  cities  by  providing 
those  who  live  there  with  a  pride  neces- 
sary for  existence  and  growth. 

Last,  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  this 
committee  to  take  note  of  what  a  very 
wise  Englishman,  Richard  Tltmus.  has 
said  after  a  lifelong  study  of  the  prob- 
lems of  social  welfare : 

We  cannot  achieve  a  better  balance  be- 
tween the  needs  of  today  and  the  resources 
of  today  by  living  out  the  destinies  of  tradi- 
tion. Without  knowledge  of  wind  and  cur- 
rent, without  some  sense  of  purpose,  men 
and  societies  do  not  keep  afloat  for  long 
either  morally  or  economically  by  merely 
balling  out  the  water. 

S.  2388  in  its  present  form  does  nothing 
more  than  ball  out  the  water.  It  does  not 
really  aim  at  breaking  the  cycle  of  pov- 
erty. It  does  not  give  true  meaning  to 
economic  opportimlty. 

I  hope  that  the  program  will  be  redi- 
rected to  provide  less  duplication,  a 
greater  involvement  of  State  and  local 
government,  less  redtape,  and  more 
meaningful  help  for  the  poor. 

America  today  desperately  needs  an 
effective  program  to  help  the  poor  in  a 
meaningful  way.  The  Republican  pro- 
posal— the  opportunity  crusade — would 
provide  for  proper  administration  of 
major  segments  of  the  existing  antipwv- 
erty  programs  while  redirecting  the  re- 
mainder strongly  toward  overcoming  un- 
employment and  dependency.  It  would 
use  Federal  funds  in  large  part  as  seed 
money  to  help  enlist  the  enormous  re- 
sources of  our  free  enterprise  economy 
and  to  increase  the  scope  of  State  partic- 
ipation. 
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Our  opportunity  crusade  proposal, 
for  example,  would  authorize  a  1968 
Federal  expenditure  of  less  than  81.7 
billion — the  administration  called  for  an 
expenditure  in  excess  of  $2  billion — but 
would  generate  a  total  investment  of 
public  and  private  funds  of  nearly  $3.5 
billion.  The  revitalizatlon  of  the  program 
is  impossible  to  calculate  in  dollars. 

The  war  on  poverty  Is  in  ver>-  deep 
trouble.  It  is  in  trouble  in  large  measure 
because  of  its  failure  to  meet  the  real 
needs  of  the  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed poor  and  because: 

First,  in  far  too  many  places  in  this 
country  it  has  been  mired  in  partisan 
politics  and  factionalism. 

Second,  a  large  part  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated to  help  the  poor  have  been 
spent  for  administrative  expenses  and 
high  salaries. 

Third,  its  management  at  the  Federal 
level  particularly  has  been  inept. 

Fourth,  programs  such  as  the  Job 
Corps  have  produced  few  results  at  enor- 
mous costs  when  administered  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency  having  no  competence  in 
education. 

Fifth,  it  has  failed  to  involve  the  re- 
sources of  either  private  industry  or  the 
States  in  any-  meaningful  way. 

I  think  if  we  can— as  I  trust  this  Com- 
mittee will — move  to  redirect  it,  to  in- 
volve State  and  local  government  and  to 
a  greater  extent  involve  private  industrj-. 
If  this  is  done  we  can  truly  say  that  this 
House  has  created  an  opportunity  for 
some  advancement  for  the  disadvan- 
taged. If  It  does  not.  It  will  have  failed 
In  its  responsibility. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holl.vnd]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  and  in  support  of  the  1967 
amendments  to  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  I  would  say  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  bill  as  reported  to  the  House,  but 
there  are  areas  in  which  I  think  it  could 
be  improved.  I  am  not  an  enthusiastic  fan 
of  what  the  present  amendments  have 
done  to  community  action.  I  am  not 
wildly  happy  about  the  sudden  doubling 
of  the  cash  contribution  by  local  agen- 
cies, and  I  am  quite  dubious  about  those 
amendments  which  seem  to  be  designed 
to  prevent  the  poor  from  being  advised 
that  they,  too,  are  voting  members  of 
the  community  In  which  they  live. 

But  I  am  also  aware  of  the  temper  of 
this  House,  and  I  do  not  expect  that  a 
perfect  bill  could  pass  the  House  this 
year.  Considering  the  mood  of  the  House, 
considering  the  vital  needs  of  the  Nation 
with  respect  to  the  poverty  problem,  I 
am  wilUng  to  measure  the  desirable  in 
terms  of  the  possible,  and  give  my  sin- 
cere support  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  spite  of  thousands  of 
words  and  speeches  to  the  contrary,  the 
war  on  poverty  Is  not  primarily  a  pro- 
gram "for  the  poor."  It  is  a  program  for 
all  America.  Poverty  Is  a  problem  with 
which  the  poor  must  cope  daily  and  inti- 


mately. But  those  among  us  who  think 
our  affluence  is  eternal  have  to  cope  with 
it  as  well,  whether  we  know  it  or  not. 
Poverty  at  the  level  it  is  known  in  con- 
temporary America  is  a  national  prob- 
lem— it  is  a  handicap  all  of  us  suflfer 
from — it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  entire 
Nation. 

There  is  so  much  that  needs  doing  in 
tills  country,  there  are  so  many  jobs  for 
for  which  we  lack  the  trained  hands  and 
heads,  there  are  so  many  competing  and 
equally  legitimate  demands  on  our  hu- 
man resources  are  left  virtually  un- 
tapped. 

The  growing  burden  of  welfare  costs, 
and  the  growing  impact  of  the  welfare 
mentality  on  recipients  and  disi.)ensers 
alike,  is  reaching  very  serious  propor- 
tions in  this  Nation.  A  program  which 
will  help  break  the  cycle  of  poverty,  help 
find  permanent  remunerative  jobs  for 
those  who  have  always  been  thought  of 
as  being  in  a  kind  of  surplus  labor  pool, 
such  a  program.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
be  one  of  the  mast  valuable  things  we 
could  perfect,  not  only  for  those  who 
would  benefit  from  it  at  the  outset,  but 
for  those,  as  well,  who  must  pay  for  the 
consequences  of  our  failuie  to  do  so. 

America.  Mr.  Chairman,  st.ands  at  a 
moral  crossroads.  The  poverty  program 
is  designed  to  reunite  a  nation  that  the 
evil  of  poverty  has  come  perilously  close 
to  splitting  into  fragments.  The  poverty 
program  is  intended  to  bring  people  into 
a  community  from  which  they  have  been 
excluded  by  walls  too  high  to  climb  and 
too  thick  to  push  over. 

And  today,  this  vei-y  day  and  this  vei-y 
week,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Nation  on  the 
floor  of  this  House,  will  decide  whether 
or  not  we  want  to  continue  with  the 
progress  v\e  have  been  making,  or 
whether  we  want  to  continue  forward 
along  the  other  road— the  road  of  frag- 
mentation, of  growing  alienation  and 
class  division.  Some  Americans  may 
think  the  choice  before  it  is  whether  we 
go  foi-u-ard  or  go  backward — backward 
to  a  happier  time  when: 

The  poor  were  poor,  and  the  rich  were  rich, 
And  you  felt  so  damn  secure,  Just  knowing 
which  was  which. 

These  people  reminisce  about  times 
when  the  poor  were  taken  care  of  by  pri- 
vate charity,  and  public  affairs  were 
securely  in  the  hands  of  those  whom  af- 
fluence allowed  the  time  to  get  involved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  going  back 
there,  even  if  that  nostalgic  vision  were 
of  a  land  that  ever  existed— and  it  did 
not.  We  do  not  have  that  choice.  Our 
choices  are  which  road  ahead  are  we  to 
take.  Are  we  to  try  to  build  bridges  and 
open  doors  between  the  two  or  three  or 
four  nations  that  exist  within  our  boun- 
daries, or  are  we  to  deepen  the  chasms 
that  separate  us,  and  close  the  doors  we 
have  begun  to  open? 

The  choice  is  essentially  a  moral  one. 
I  have  heard  and  heard  and  heard  talk 
about  our  "not  being  able  to  afford"  the 
poverty  program,  Mr.  Chairman.  But  on 
Thursday  of  this  week,  we  are  going  to 
hurl  into  space,  at  a  cost  of  $350  million, 
a  rocketship  which  several  tries  later  may 
take  three  people  from  the  prosperity  of 
Cape  Kennedy  to  the  empty  wastes  of 
the  moon.  I  do  not  oppose  the  space  pro- 


gram in  essence,  but  if  we  can  afford  to 
practice  moon  shots  at  a  cost  per  prac- 
tice equal  to  one-sixth  of  the  entire 
annual  cost  of  the  poverty  program,  then 
we  can  afford  the  poverty  program. 

If  we  can  criss-cross  America  with  a 
network  of  highways  like  the  world  has 
never  seen  before,  just  to  accommodate 
our  growing  number  of  automobiles,  then 
we  can  do  something  to  meet  the  food 
and  shelter  and  job  needs  of  people. 

If  we  can  spend  $1.2  billion  of  public 
funds  to  develop  a  supersonic  transport, 
so  the  jet  set  can  get  to  Paris  in  2  hours 
instead  of  6,  then  we  can  afford  a  pro- 
gram half  again  as  large  to  slow  down  the 
very  rapid  pace  at  which  a  poor  Ameri- 
can  moves  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
If  we  can  afford  a  war  in  Vietnam 
which  is  estimated  to  cost  $100,000,000 
per  day,  then  we  can  afford  to  spend  the 
cost  of  20  days  of  that  war  to  fight 
against  poverty — which  is  as  implacable 
and  deadly  an  enemy  to  America  as  com- 
munism or  Nazism  ever  were. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  simply  not  con- 
vinced that  this  debate,  and  the  votes 
that  come  at  tlie  end  of  it  will  center 
around  cost  considerations.  Those  who 
shout  so  loudly  about  the  cost  of  the  war 
on  poverty  are  in  some  cases  those  who 
shout  equally  loudly  about  "false  econ- 
omy" when  cuts  are  made  in  some  proj- 
ect in  their  district  or  some  project  af- 
fecting an  industry  in  which  the  Mem- 
ber may  feel  particularly  friendly. 

In  my  14  years  in  this  Congress,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  voted  for  a  great  many 
expenditures  of  public  funds  for  pur- 
poses which  seemed  to  have  an  immedi- 
ate impact  in  one  section  or  among  one 
part  of  the  population.  I  have  voted  for 
great  dams  in  the  West,  for  flood  control 
along  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers, 
for  agriculture  support  and  re.search,  for 
highways,  for  space,  and  for  defense.  I 
have  supported  these  expenditures,  even 
though  only  a  part  of  the  population 
might  profit  from  them,  because  I  have 
felt  in  my  heart  that  what  strengthened 
America  strengthened  us  all.  I  have  al- 
ways felt  that  Grand  Coulee  Dam  and 
the  Interstate  Highway  System  and  price 
stability  for  farmers  and  insurance  and 
loans  for  small  businessmen  and  con- 
tracts for  the  aerospace  industry  were 
of  benefit  to  us  all— that  they  were  in- 
vestments in  a  nation  which  had  learned, 
better  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
world  how  to  share  its  wealth  among 
Its  people,  and  how  to  use  money  imagi- 
natively and  profitably,  to  make  us  all 
strong  and  free. 

Never  in  those  14  years,  Mr.  Chairman, 
have  I  seen  a  better  prospect  for  an  in- 
vestment in  America  than  I  see  In  the 
poverty  program.  Because  this  program, 
to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  pro- 
gram I  have  supported,  Is  an  investment 
in  the  one  natural  resource  that  always 
pays  off— human  hands  and  hearts  and 
brains.  I  hope  those  in  this  House  whose 
districts  have  benefited  directly  from  the 
other  programs  I  have  mentioned,  and 
who  have  spoken  at  such  great  length 
about  how  such  programs  are  good  for 
the  entire  country — I  hope  these  distin- 
guished and  able  gentlemen  will  see  that 
an  investment  in  the  war  on  poverty,  too, 
is  an  investment  in  the  future  of  the 
whole  Nation. 


Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
6  mliiutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Brademas]. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  nse 
in  support  of  the  committee  bill.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  dls- 
tinguishsd  chainnan  of  our  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Per- 
kins! on  his  tenacious  and  persistent  ef- 
fort to  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor  of  this 
House  that  will  enable  the  war  on  pov- 
erty to  move  ahead  effectively  and  suc- 
cessfully. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  also 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  Sargent  Shriver. 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, a  man  of  great  integrity,  abil- 
ity, and  dedication,  who  has  given  out- 
standing leadership  to  the  effort  to  carry 
out  our  national  commitment  to  combat 

poverty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  appropriate 
here  to  raise  the  following  question: 

Why,  in  spite  of  the  very  strong  sup- 
port which  the  antipoverty  program  has 
won  in  communities  across  the  Nation,  do 
we  find  such  determined  opposition  to 
continuation  of  the  program  on  the  part 
of  so  many  of  our  Republican  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives? 

In  this  respect,  I  was  struck  by  an  edi- 
torial, to  which  reference  was  made  ear- 
lier in  the  debate  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey], 
an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
this  morning  entitled  "Whose  Opportu- 
nity Crusade?" 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  aware  that  under 
the  rules  of  the  House  it  is  not  proper— 
and  I  shall  not  do  so— to  make  specific 
reference  to  any  Member  of  this  body 
who  was  mentioned  in  that  particular 
editorial,  but  I  do  want  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  New  York  Times 
editorial  made  a  comment  relative  to 
the  point  I  am  raising:  namely,  why  is 
there  such  a  determined  effort  here  on 
the  part  of  some  of  our  Republican  col- 
leagues in  this  body  to  try  to  kill  or  crip- 
ple this  program? 

As  the  New  York  Times  pointed  out 
in  referring  to  some  of  the  principal  Re- 
publican spokesmen  on  the  antipoverty 
program: 

The  weight  ol  their  Influenco  Is  not  to  Im- 
prove or  strengthen  the  program.  They  are 
willing  to  kill  it  but  not  accept  the  responsi- 
bility. The  •'opportunity"  they  nre  seeking  Is 
their  own  political  advantage.  It  takes  a  lot 
of  gall  to  vote  against  the  poor  and  then  call 
It  a  "crusade."  but  many  a  gentlemnn  in  Con- 
gres?  Is  Rrave  when  it  comes  to  defeating  the 
defenseless. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
today  is  right  on  target  because  one  of 
the  points  that  have  struck  me  in  this 
debate  is  this:  From  some  of  our  col- 
leagues on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle  have  come  suggestions  of  a  so- 
called  opportunity  crusade  to  help  the 
poor.  Yet  we  all  know  that  the  strongest 
support  for  drastic  slashes  in  funds  for 
carrying  out  the  war  on  poverty  have 
come  from  the  same  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
think,  therefore,  that,  it  might  be  much 
more  apt  if  we  were  to  talk  about  an 
"opportunistic  crusade"  rather  than  an 
opportunity  crusade,  for  it  seems  to  me 
quite  opportunistic  to  make  a  lot  of 
speeches  about  wanting  to  help  the  poor 


in  1  week  when  not  many  days  be- 
fore many  of  those  same  speechmakers 
were  voting  for  drastic  reductions  in  the 
money  for  this  important  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  make  just  one 
other  point  and  that  Is  to  call  attention 
to  the  widespread  support  which  our  na- 
tional moral  commitment  to  resolve  the 
scandal  of  poverty  In  a  land  of  great 
wealth  has  won  from  the  churches  and 
religious  organizations  of  America. 

I  here  cite  but  one  example.  Only  this 
afternoon  a  distinguished  group  of  re- 
ligious leaders  from  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  issued  a  statement  in  support  of 
cont'nuation  of  an  effective  war  on  pov- 
erty. 

Chairman  of  this  group,  the  Interre- 
ligious  Committee  on  Race  Relations,  is 
the  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Church  for 
the  District  of  Col'imbla  area.  Bishop 
John  Wesley  Lord,  D.D. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  Bishop  Lord's  letter  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  dated  November  7, 
1967,  and  to  insert  following  the  letter 
the  list  of  distinguished  clergymen  who 
constitute  this  committee: 

INTESBELIGIOUS     CONCEKN     TOR     THE     WAR     ON 

POVEP.TY,    NOVEMBEB    7,     1967 

<  Statement   by    Bl&hop    John    Wesley    Lord, 

D,D,,   chairman,   on  behalf   of   the   later- 

religlous  Committee  on  Race  Relations) 
Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  The  Interrellglous 
Committee  on  Race  Relations  is  composed  of 
60  clergy  and  lay  religious  leaders  In  the 
greater  Washington  area.  Their  names  appear 
on  this  letterhead  The  Interrellglous  Com- 
mittee was  organized  In  April.  1963.  with  His 
Eminence.  P;.trick  Cardinal  OBoyle,  Arch- 
bishop Oi  tlie  Catholic  Ar'^hciiocese  of  Wash- 
ington as  its  Ch.iirmau  lor  the  first  two  years. 
He  was  followed  by  the  Right  Rev,  William 
F,  Creighton,  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese 
of  Washington,  as  the  Committee's  Chairman 
lor  the  next  two  years,  A.-^  present  Chairman 
of  this  Interrellglous  Committee  which  rep- 
resents all  the  major  institutions  of  faith  In 
the  Wasnington  MeTropolitan  area,  I  am 
writing  to  you  to  seek  your  support  for  a 
continued  strong  and  vigorous  War  on  Pov- 
erty. 

"Three  ye.'rs  ago,  our  nation  embarked  on 
the  War  on  Poverty,  .1  bold  new  effort  to  give 
fresh  opportunity  and  a  rebirth  of  hope  to 
th'S  poor.  The  major  religious  communities 
in  America  strongly  supported  the  legislation 
which  launched  the  Poverty  War  as  a  visible 
expression  of  our  nation's  moral  commitment 
to  the  liberation  of  tho,='e  citizens  imprisoned 
by  poverty.  This  week  will  decide  whether 
our  nation's  commitment  to  that  venture 
will  be  continued  and  renewed,  or  whether 
the  door  It  opened  w^ll  now  be  closed  and 
the  hopes  it  raised  cruelly  sma.'hed.  On  the 
field  of  this  domestic  battle  the  reliabUity 
of  our  national  commitments  Is  surely  tested 
at  lea^t  as  severely  as  on  any  foreign  one. 

The  decision  rests  with  you,  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  are  now- 
debating  the  1967  amendments  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  The  bill  reported  out 
by  the  committee  :>nd  now  under  considera- 
tion on  the  floor  already  compromises  some 
Important  parts  of  the  program,  and  further 
crippling  amendments  would  spell  death  to 
its  etiectiveness.  We  call  upon  tbe  House  to 
p.iss  a  strong  anti-poverty  bill  which: 

(a)  retains  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity as  t";ie  Coordinating  agency  for  the 
whole  of  the  War  on  Poverty: 

lb)  autbo^l^es  funding  of  the  program  at 
a  minimum  of  $2.06  billion  anntiAlly; 

(c)  provides  maximum  feasible  participa- 
tion of  the  poor  themFelves  in  community 
decision  miking  without  political  domina- 
tion of  their  programs; 


(d)  eliminates  the  ICc  cash  local  match- 
ing fund  requirement  for  community  action 
programs. 

In  the  midst  of  unprecedented  national 
prosperity,  none  of  us  can  afford  the  shame 
of  continued  crippling  poverty.  This  is  no 
time  for  "busme&s  as  usual'  nor  for  m&nteu- 
verlng  for  partisan  or  personal  political  ad- 
vantage. We  hope  and  trust  that  you  In  Con- 
gress win  renew  and  strengthen  the  nation's 
efforts  to  relieve  the  misery  of  Its  poor.  We 
are  acutely  aware  that  many  poverty  pro- 
grams here  In  the  Nation's  Capital  will  be 
severely  curtailed  or  eliminated  without  posl- 
Uve  action  In  the  House  of  Represenutlves, 
If  Congress  provides  the  nation  with  a  re- 
newed War  on  Poverty,  otir  democratic  In- 
stitutions will  be  given  a  new  chance  to 
prove  their  worth.  If  Congress  falls  to  pro- 
vide effective  legislation  for  the  struggle 
against  poverty,  we  will  all  pay  the  price,  in 
bitterness,  despair,  disillusion  and  strife,  and 
worst  of  all  In  the  betrayal  of  our  own  aspi- 
rations and  moral  commitments. 

We  of  the  Interrellglous  Community  can 
do  no  less  than  to  pledge  to  you  our  con- 
tinuing support  In  common  cause  to  fulfill 
the  promises  of  America  for  aD  Americans. 

INTEERELICIOUS     COMIOTTZE     ON     RaCS     RD-A- 

TioNS,   Washington,   DC. 

Chairman:  Bishop  John  Wesley  Uord.  DJ). 

Past-Chairmen;  Patrick  Cardinal  O'Boyle; 
the  Right  Rev.  WUllam  F.  Creighton,  D.D. 

Co-Chalrmen:  Bishop  Henry  C.  Bunton. 
D,D.;  the  Rev.  David  G.  Col-well;  Rabbi 
Martin  S,  Halpern;  the  Most  Rev.  John  S, 
Spence,  DD,;  Bishop  Smallwood  E,  Wil- 
liams, D.D, 

Secretary;  Dr,  Isaac  Pranck. 

Treasurer;  Philip  J.  Olln. 

Members ;  Floyd  H.  AgostlneUl,  Hon.  Harry 
T.  Alexander,  the  Rev,  Arthur  A.  Azleln.  Dr. 
WUUam  A,  Banner,  the  Rev,  Geno  Baronl,  the 
Rev,  Theodore  Bowen,  George  O.  Butler.  Wll- 
Uam  Calomlris,  the  'Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Leo  J. 
Coady.  the  Rev,  Clarence  W.  Cranford,  D.D,. 
Insp  'Vernon  E.  Culpepper,  the  Rev.  Burke 
E,  Dorwcrth,  Julian  Dugas,  the  Rev.  Walter 
E.  Pauntroy,  the  Rev,  Samuel  Frazier. 

Also  the  Rt.  Rev,  Msgr.  George  L,  Glngras. 
Louis  C  Grossberg,  the  Rev.  Earl  L,  Harri- 
son, D.D.,  George  Hartford,  the  Rev,  Everett 
A,  Hewlett,  Dr,  Duncan  Hewlett,  MaJ.  Regi- 
nald K,  Ingram,  the  Rev.  E.  Franklin  Jackson, 
DD,,  Rabbi  Harry  J,  Kaufman,  the  Rev,  John 
W.  Laney  the  Rev.  Theodore  E.  Ledbetter, 
Rabbi  Eugene  J.  Llpman.  Edward  B,  Lyman. 
Richard  K.  Lyon,  the  very  Rev.  Msgr.  Thomas 
W.  Lyons. 

Also  the  Rev.  Graydcn  E  McClellan,  R 
Gravson  McGulre,  Hon,  John  P.  Moore,  the 
Rev!  Philip  Newell,  H  Carl  Moultrie,  the  Rev. 
Channlng  E.  Phillips,  the  Rev,  Daniel  Pierottl. 
Mrs,  John  Posey.  Rabbi  Stanley  Rablnowltz, 
Hon.  Aubrey  E.  Robinson.  Jr,.  the  Rev,  Jef- 
ferson P.  Rogers,  Harry  N.  Rosenfield.  the  Rev, 
John  H.  Satterwhlte.  Th,  D.,  David  H.  ScuU. 
Rabbi  Samuel  Scolnlc. 

Also  Rabbi  Theodore  Steinberg,  the  Rev, 
Russell  C,  Stroup,  D.D.,  Dr.  Donald  F  Sul- 
livan, the  Rev  Henri  Stlnes,  Sterling  Tucker, 
Rabbi  Lewis  A,  Welntraub,  the  Rev,  Richard 
Williams.  S,  D,  Wolf, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr,  AYRES,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yie'd  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  iMr, 
Scherle]. 

Mr,  SCHERLE,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  I 
became  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  and  a  member  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  study  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
programs  administered  by  that  agency  in 
the  so-called  war  on  poverty, 

I  wish  that  I  could  support  S.  2388,  the 
proposed  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
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ments  of  1967.  and  do  so  with  the  con- 
viction that  I  would  be  helping  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  many  Americans  that 
do  need  help  to  break  through  the  bar- 
rier of  poverty.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not 
possible. 

I  realize,  as  presumably  does  each 
Member  who  will  cast  a  similar  ballot, 
that  a  vote  against  this  bill  will  in  some 
quarters  be  interpreted  as  a  vote  for  pov- 
erty. That  is  precisely  the  conclusion 
many  supporters  of  the  measure  hope 
Americans  will  draw.  Nothing  would 
please  them  more  than  to  have  us 
branded  with  the  stigma  that  we  are  un- 
sympathetic with  the  plight  of  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged,  or  that  we  are 
Indifferent  to  the  Nation's  needs.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth.  We 
have  supported  and  will  continue  to  sup- 
port every  realistic  antipoverty  measure. 
whether  In  the  field  of  education,  health, 
or  welfare.  This  bill  is  primarily  unrealis- 
tic because  it  is  based  on  a  false  assump- 
tion; namely,  that  our  problems  are 
wholly  economic.  Dollars  alone  will  not 
eliminate  iDoverty.  The  principal  tool  to 
upgrade  those  who  are  now  underem- 
ployed or  unemployed  is  education.  When 
I  speak  of  education  I  do  not  mean 
merely  formal  education  but  also  re- 
habilitation and  vocational  retraining. 

Even  If  the  Government  had  the 
money  to  fight  costly  wars  on  two  fronts, 
even  if  public  spending  were  superior  to 
private  investments  in  solving  these 
problems,  and  even  if  you  assume  all 
these  things — what  reason  is  there  for 
believing  that  "we  can  buy  our  way  out 
of  poverty."  Certainly  the  present  OEO 
program  does  not  warrant  such  con- 
fidence. At  best,  It  has  achieved  only 
mediocre  success  and  even  that  has  been 
expensively  purchased. 

The  founding  father  of  OEO.  Sargent 
Shriver.  predicted  that  his  agency  would 
eliminate  poverty  by  1976.  Of  course, 
such  a  statement  is  wholly  Inaccurate 
and  adds  fuel  to  the  flames  of  disilIu-,ion- 
ment  which  swept  across  America  in  the 
urban  riots  this  summer.  Time  after  time, 
I  have  been  told  by  both  friend  and  foe 
of  the  OEO  that  the  agency  promises 
more  than  it  can  deliver.  A  key  element, 
which  OEO  has  not  considered,  is  time. 
Attempts  to  substitute  time  with  ex- 
penditures of  money  result  In  wasteful 
and  extravagant  spending  as  well  as  ill- 
advised  and  poorly  planned  programs. 
Specifically,  what  I  object  to  In  the  pov- 
erty program  are  Its  high  administrative 
costs.  At  least  75  percent  of  the  commu- 
nity action  expenditures  are  administra- 
tive In  nature:  nearly  one-half  of  those 
employed  by  the  OEO  In  semi-responsible 
positions  are  paid  $10,000  a  year. 

What  we  object  to  In  the  OEO  program 
Is  not  its  aims,  which  we  also  share,  but 
Its  excesses,  its  failures,  its  unfulfilled 
dreams  and  the  frustrations  which  they, 
in  turn,  produced.  At  this  point.  I  wish 
to  cite  some  of  the  many  blunders  for 
which  this  program  Is  accountable.  They 
symbolize  what  the  war  on  poverty  Is  to 
many  Americans. 

The    war    on   poverty    has    benefited 

some,  to  be  sure.  But  in  all  too  many 

cases,  we  become  aware  of  situations  like 

these : 

Take  for  example,  the  case  of  Mr.  and 


Mrs.  William  S.  Clark.  Both  were  on  two 
poverty  war  payrolls  at  the  same  time. 
The  Clarks  drew  a  total  of  $5,178  in  pay 
and  expenses  during  12  weeks  in  June, 
July,  and  August  of  1965.  Clark  was  di- 
rector of  the  Headstart  program  and  su- 
pervisor of  a  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
project  at  the  same  time.  Mrs.  Clark  was 
overall  supervisor  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program  and  on  the  Head- 
start  program  as  an  instructor. 

In  the  Bronx,  a  minister  serving  three 
churches  Asath  a  fourth  post  as  a  city 
civil  defense  inspector  was  charged  with 
still  another  activity — stealing  more 
than  $9,000  from  a  Federal  antipoverty 
project  he  handled. 

This  gent  reaUy  knew  how  to  aid  the 
poor.  On  his  antipoverty  payroll  he  had 
his  father  at  $150  a  week,  his  mother  at 
$100  a  week,  his  sister  at  $175  a  week,  and 
himself  at  $200  a  week— and  they  all 
lived  at  the  same  address. 

However,  this  income  was  apparently 
Inadequate.  The  145-count  Indictment 
returned  against  this  man,  charged  that 
he  took  kickbacks  from  the  employees 
of  the  program 

A  CAP  director  found  moonlighting  so 
profitable  that  he  recently  gave  up  the 
war  on  poverty  to  pursue  it  full  time. 
This  gentleman  was  collecting  fees  from 
schools  for  compiling  their  applications 
for  Federal  aid  to  education. 

The  San  Jose  News  indicates  that  un- 
der-the-table payments  are  being  made 
to  expedite  antipoverty  job  training 
grants — fees  are  being  paid  to  cover  re- 
writing of  applications  for  grants  In  a 
manner  that  would  facilitate  their  ap- 
proval. 

My  colleagues.  I  cannot  ask  the  tax- 
paying  Americans  In  my  congressional 
district  to  continue  paying  for  this  type 
of  conduct. 

The  war  on  poverty  was  conceived  of 
politics  and  under  the  circtunstances  it 
appears  that  unless  the  entire  house  is 
cleaned,  politics  will  continue  to  be  the 
name  of  the  game. 

In  city  after  city,  all  across  the  coun- 
try, we  find  antipoverty  officials  and  em- 
ployees engaging  in  political  activity. 

VISTA  volunteers  registered  voters  on 
the  Near  North  Side  of  Omaha,  Nebr.. 
during  the  1966  congressional  campaign! 
My  protest  to  OEO  brought  new  guide- 
lines, which  in  effect  said — you  can  reg- 
ister voters  but  you  must  be  nonpartisan 
about  it.  This  is  precisely  the  point.  As 
long  as  an  area  contains  known  partisan 
groupings,  the  act  of  deliberately  select- 
ing an  area  of  this  type  to  conduct  regis- 
tration activities  is  a  political  or  partisan 
act.  While  the  Hatch  Act  covers  these 
employees,  it  is  being  Interpreted  so  as 
to  permit  this  activity. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  been  subsidizing  a  voter  registration 
drive  In  Reading  and  Berks  County.  Pa., 
and  In  Gary.  Ind.  One  has  only  to  read 
the  newspaper  accounts  of  what  Is  going 
on  in  Gary  these  days  to  see  how  im- 
proper Federal  intervention  exists. 

In  Atlanta.  Ga..  the  OEO  has  60  em- 
ployees working  on  a  voter  registration 
drive  that  is  organizing  the  recipients  of 
poverty  program  aid  on  a  block-by-block, 
preclnct-by-preclnct  basis. 
Our     colleague.     Jm    Gardner,    has 


brought  to  our  attention,  through  mi- 
nority views  filed  in  connection  with  the 
bill  we  are  considering  today,  that  anti- 
poverty  funds  have  been  used  to  establish 
a  massive  political  machine  In  Durham 
N.C.  Antipoverty  money  In  Durham  was 
even  used  to  print  sample  ballots  and  to 
provide  transportation  to  the  polls. 

In  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  antipoverty 
officials,  with  approval  of  Federal  offi- 
cials, are  backing  candidates  In  the  local 
elections.  The  Polk  County  Community 
Action  Council  personally  Interviewed 
candidates  for  mayor  and  city  council, 
intending  to  compile  the  answers  for 
distribution  In  low-Income  areas  "to  give 
residents  Information — and  to  help  them 
make  a  decision." 

In  a  desperate  effort  to  thwart  re- 
sponsible efforts  to  reshape  the  war  on 
poverty  Into  a  workable  and  worthwhile 
program,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portimlty  has  encouraged  Republican 
mayors  to  send  telegrams  to  members 
of  the  House  and  Senate.  The  message 
Is  clear — leave  the  program  alone.  I  can 
imagine  the  message  was  very  clear  to 
these  mayors,  too.  My  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]. 
has  pointed  out  that  this  activity  may 
violate  the  Federal  antllobbylng  law. 

Bulletin  boards  in  Job  Corps  centers 
have  been  used  to  develop  a  partisan 
political  bias  in  enrollees.  I  have  seen  It 
myself. 

I  repeat:  I  cannot  ask  my  people  to 
continue  contributing  their  hard  earned 
money  to  finance  such  activities.  To  aid 
the  poor— yes,  but  to  establish  a  federally 
financed  political  machine — no. 

After  the  OEO  sets  money  aside  to  pay 
salaries  and  other  administrative  ex- 
penses, there  Is  some  left  to  finance  pro- 
grams for  the  poor.  But  the  American 
people  have  just  cause  to  seriously  ques- 
tion many  of  these  expenditures.  I  will 
mention  only  a  few : 

In  Nashville,  Tenn.,  funds  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  went  to 
help  finance  a  liberation  school,  which 
was  used  to  teach  Negro  children  to  hate 
whites.  This  situation  was  revealed  be- 
fore the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  by 
NashvlUe  Police  Capt.  John  Sorace.  and 
attempts  to  discredit  him  failed  when 
the  head  of  the  Nashville  Metropolitan 
Action  Commission  had  to  "reverse  his 
field"  and  admit  that  the  funds  had  been 
so  used. 

An  OEO  audit  has  revealed  that  a 
Mississippi  antipoverty  outfit  called 
Child  Development  Group,  "has  more 
than  a  half  million  dollars  In  expendi- 
tures which  cannot  be  accounted  for."' 

This  same  group  was  also  listed  as  one 
of  the  groups  with  credentials  to  the  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  National  Conference 
for  New  Politics  In  Chicago. 

An  investigation  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has  revealed  that  a  Job 
Corps  center  In  Pleasanton,  Calif.,  op- 
erated by  Litton  Systems.  Inc.,  purchased 
$347,000  worth  of  so-called  instructional 
materials  from  Litton  Instructional  Ma- 
terials upon  the  recommendation  of  an- 
other Litton  division,  the  learning  re- 
sources department. 

I  have  nothing  against  "keeping  the 
money  in  the  family,"  but  this  money 
went  to  purchase  materials  on  the  atomic 
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theory,  the  laws  of  relativity,  trigonom- 
etry,  and  "facts  about  sex."  These  are 
dropouts  they  are  teaching. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  financed  a  $376,000  program  through 
the  Iowa  Civil  Rights  Commission  to 
establish  a  domestic  student  exchange 
program.  The  main  problem — instead  of 
the  expected  150  participants,  only  15 
were  placed.  That  works  out  to  about 
$25,066  per  enrollee  for  a  one-semester 
project. 

The  United  Community  Corp.  of  New- 
ark held  a  weekend  retreat  at  the  Gold- 
man Hotel  In  West  Orange  that  will  cost 
the  taxpayers  about  $2,500.  Included  In 
the  package  was  a  floor  show. 

It  was  reported  in  the  September  15, 
1966,  issue  of  the  Detroit  News  that  that 
city's  antipoverty  program  had  been 
paying  $500  a  month  since  March  for  a 
youth  center  which  has  not  even  been 
opened. 

In  New  York  City,  a  local  antipoverty 
group  is  providing  the  funds  to  defend 
10  peaceniks  who  interrupted  church 
services  and  staged  a  protest  in  St.  Pat- 
ricks  Cathedral  against  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

The  Rangers  and  the  Disciples,  two  of 
Chicago's  big  teenage  gangs,  have  been 
given  nearly  $1  million  in  Federal  anti- 
poverty  money,  supposedly  to  set  up  a 
job  training  program. 

My  colleagues,  is  this  the  kind  of  mis- 
guided monster  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  intended  to  create  with 
the  establishment  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty? I  think  not.  but  I  am  not  im- 
pressed with  claims  that  the  bill  we  have 
before  us  will  yield  a  significantly  Im- 
proved product. 

The  files  in  my  office,  and  I  am  sure 
yours,  too,  are  filled  with  letters  from 
people  around  the  country  who  wonder 
If  OEO  has  lost  direction.  OEO  seems  to 
have  a  great  deal  of  difflculty  keeping  its 
mind  on  the  task  it  was  established  to 
tackle.  For  example: 

In  Omaha,  Nebr.,  560  children  from 
poor  families  have  had  no  Headstart  pro- 
gram for  the  past  2  months.  "Why?  Be- 
cause the  Kansas  City  regional  OEO  offi- 
cials have  refused  to  release  funds, 
claiming  that  residence  patterns  in 
Omaha  result  in  de  facto  segregation. 

Has  OEO  forgotten  that  the  purpose 
of  this  program  is  to  aid  the  poor,  not 
compulsory  integration? 

The  Pledge  of  Allegiance  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  curriculum  of  Project 
Headstart  because,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  It  is 
"meaningless"  to  preschool  children. 

When  the  OEO  was  having  trouble 
finding  a  place  for  its  Headstart  program 
in  Klrksvllle.  Mo.,  the  Christian  church 
offered  the  use  of  Its  rooms,  rent  free. 
After  using  the  church  for  2  years  at  no 
cost  to  the  program,  the  Karxsas  City 
office  of  the  OEO  ordered  the  church 
to  remove  religious  paintings  and  other 
symbols  from  the  rooms  being  used.  The 
church  refused. 

Community  Opportunities,  Inc..  an 
antipoverty  program  in  my  own  district 
asked  newspapers  and  radio  stations  to 
sign  pledges  to  use  publicity  releases 
from  the  agency  In  return  for  local  In- 
kind  credits  of  $1.50  a  column  Inch  or  $4 
a  minute  for  air  time. 


As  was  pointed  out  by  Congressmen 
Kyl,  Mayne,  and  myself,  and  by  the 
Des  Moines  Register,  this  is  nothing  short 
of  bribery. 

We  have  often  heard  that  witliout  re- 
tention of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity as  the  coordinating  head  of  the 
Government's  antipoverty  efforts,  the 
program  will  lose  its  direction,  and  the 
poor  will  lose  their  spokesman.  My  col- 
leagues, I  submit  that  the  direction  has 
been  lost  and  the  spokesman  Is  ineffec- 
tive. The  American  people  do  not  trust 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and 
cannot  be  expected  to  continue  feeding 
it  the  money  It  needs  to  keep  it  alive. 

We  can  all  appreciate  the  difficulty  of 
accurately  measuring  the  success  of  any 
program  such  as  we  are  considering  here 
today.  But  there  is  one  program  which 
should  be  capable  of  evaluation  on  this 
type  of  basis.  I  refer  to  the  Job  Corps. 

The  concept  of  the  Job  Corps  is,  or 
should  be,  to  give  an  unemployed  young 
person,  in  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time,  a  needed  job  skill,  a  healthy  work 
attitude,  and  an  opportunity  to  begin 
working  with  that  newly  acquired  job 
skiU. 

But  the  Job  Corps  has  failed  In  each 
respect. 

According  to  a  study  made  by  the  VS. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  only  28  percent 
of  the  Job  Corps  graduates  who  obtain 
jobs  are  working  in  a  job  for  which  they 
were  trained.  In  this  same  study,  the 
chamber  indicated  that  in  its  view,  most 
of  the  employed  graduates  found  work 
because  of  current  economic  conditions 
rather  than  their  Job  Corps  training. 

The  program  continues  to  cost  a  phe- 
nomenal amount  of  money.  Job  Corps 
officials  have  recently  revealed  that  the 
per  enrollee  cost  for  fiscal  1967  exceeded 
a  whopping  $8,500. 

As  was  pointed  out  recently  by  our 
esteemed  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres],  according  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  over  51  million 
wage  earners — two  out  of  three  wage 
earners — mtike  less  money  than  it  costs 
to  put  one  boy  or  girl  through  1  year  of 
Job  Corps  training.  Census  figures  show 
that  over  70  percent  of  American  workers 
earn  less  than  this  sum. 

With  the  money  is  takes  for  a  single 
Job  Corps  enrollee,  most  parents  could 
put  a  child  through  college.  They  cannot 
understand  such  an  expenditure  by  the 
Government,  and  neither  can  I. 

On  September  4,  1967,  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  reported  that  of  the  1,506 
trainees  who  have  entered  and  left  the 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Job  Corps  center  this 
year,  the  whereabouts  of  more  than  one- 
half  are  xmknown.  What's  more,  only 
338  were  reported  to  be  employed. 

The  Lincoln  statistics  also  show  that 
of  each  10  entering  corpsmen,  only  two 
will  graduate.  The  other  eight  will  trans- 
fer, drop  out  or  be  dismissed.  As  they 
say — nothing  succeeds  like  success. 

No  one  seems  to  be  able  to  explain  the 
reason  for  the  outrageous  cost  of  the  Job 
Corps  program,  but  a  couple  of  examples 
from  a  Job  Corps  center  across  the  river 
from  my  congressional  district  should 
provide  a  good  clue : 

The  Omaha  girls  Job  Corps  center  has 
less  than  800  eriroUees.  Yet  It  costs  nearly 
$93,000  a  year  to  keep  unauthorized  visi- 


tors from  entering  the  centers,  and  to 
keep  the  girls  from  leaving  without  per- 
mission. 

The  center  also  spends  $132,000  a  year 
to  provide  recreation  for  the  enrollees  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  There  must  be  a 
more  efficient  way  to  provide  these  need- 
ed opportunities. 

Not  only  has  the  Job  Corps  product 
been  poor,  and  the  cost  excessive,  but  cer- 
tain administrative  practices  have 
brought  the  program  into  further  dis- 
repute. The  Washington  office  of  the 
OEO,  in  what  appears  to  have  been  a 
plan  to  infiate  Job  Corps  enrollment  sta- 
tistics, and  reduce  the  per  capita  cost  fig- 
ures, asked  Job  Corps  officials  to  with- 
hold information  on  June  dropouts  until 
after  the  close  of  fiscal  1967.  The  initial 
charges,  having  reference  to  the  Guthrie, 
Oklahoma  center,  were  denied  by  OEO 
loud  and  long.  But  the  director  of  the 
Omaha  Job  Corps  center  subsequently 
acknowledged  that  a  similar  request  was 
made  of  him. 

I  believe  the  American  people  are  fed 
up  with  the  Job  Corps  as  they  know  it. 
If  the  backers  of  the  war  on  poverty 
want  to  institute  an  industry-oriented 
progremi  that  will  achieve  the  desired 
results — fine.  But  if  we  are  just  going 
to  continue  on  pouring  money  into  this 
program  as  It  now  operates,  I  think 
the  time  has  come  to  eliminate  it. 

My  colleagues,  I  object  to  a  program 
which  encourages  one  group  of  Amer- 
icans to  hate  other  Americans.  I  object 
to  its  reliance  on  measures  that  are 
"throw  backs"  to  a  depression  era.  I 
object  to  the  practices  of  ignoring  and 
bypassing  State  and  local  officials,  and 
the  almost  total  exclusion  of  the  re- 
sources that  private  industry  could  bring 
to  bear  on  this  problem. 

There  Is  no  logical  reason  why  many 
of  the  poverty  programs  cannot  be 
fimded  through  and  administered  by  ex- 
isting Federal  agencies.  The  Federal 
Goveniment  administers  more  than  79 
separate  training  and  education  pro- 
grams under  the  auspices  of  15  different 
bureaus  and  agencies.  Job  recruitment 
funds  can  be  obtained  from  nine  man- 
power sources ;  funds  for  adult  basic  edu- 
cation from  10;  fimds  for  prevocational 
training  and  skill  training  from  10 ;  and 
funds  for  work  experience  from  five.  On- 
the-job  training  can  be  subsidized  by 
five  programs  and  support  service  can 
be  funded  from  nine  programs. 

Already,  a  proliferation  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  are  involved  in  the  major 
segments  of  the  war  on  poverty.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Interior,  and  Defense,  and  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service  are  already  invdved 
In  the  operation  of  the  Job  Corps.  The 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is  farmed 
out  to  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Defense,  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
In  both  of  these  cases,  the  principal 
function  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity appears  to  be  that  of  a 
"gadfiy." 

The  list  goes  on.  The  Department  of 
Agriciilture  works  with  the  niral  loans 
program.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Labor 
Department  have  been  delegated  respon- 
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slbillty  for  the  work  experience  program; 
the  Small  Business  Administration 
makes  economic  opportunity  loans;  the 
adult  basic  education  program  has  been 
transferred  from  OEO  to  the  Office  of 
Education.  These  illustrations,  it  seems 
to  me.  serve  to  emphasize  that  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  as  such,  is  just 
so  much  excess  baggage.  The  expertise 
in  dealing  with  the  poor  is  concentrated 
In  the  established  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Why  must  we  forever  establish  new 
bureaus,  new  sections,  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems and  programs  that  clearly  are 
within  the  province  of  a  functioning 
agency?  That  practice  produces  enor- 
mous duplication  and  waste. 

Another  concern,  maybe  even  a  pri- 
mary one.  is  whether  the  American  tax- 
payer can  afford  such  an  expensive  pro- 
gram with  our  country  at  war  fighting 
International  communism  in  Vietnam 
Also  State  and  local  taxes  have  been  in- 
creased throughout  the  Nation;  social 
security  taxes  soon  will  be  raised,  the 
Johnson  administration  which,  this  year 
alone  will  produce  a  $29  billion  deficit 
seems  certain  to  soon  push  through  at 
least  a  10  percent  surtax.  Inflation  now 
runs  rampant  throughout  the  countrj' — 
where  will  it  end?  How  much  of  a  bur- 
den must  the  average  taxpayer  be  asked 
to  shoulder?  The  only  thing  we  can  ac- 
complish by  continuing  to  support  legis- 
lation like  this  is  not  to  raise  the  poor 
out  of  the  depths  of  poverty,  but  rather 
to  tax  countless  more  Americans,  those 
who  work  and  pay  the  cost  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, Into  a  position  of  near  poverty. 
We  must  find  the  moral  courage  to  ad- 
mit that  we  cannot  afford  to  do  every- 
thing at  once,  no  matter  how  much  some 
might  think  it  needs  doing.  Instant 
affluence  cannot  be  purchased  on  a  credit 
card.  It  must  evolve  from  the  mainte- 
nance of  this  country's  fiscal  health. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey  1. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  committee,  who  with  great  diligence 
and  devotion  to  this  program  has  labored 
with  it  and  given  It  his  utmost  efforts  In 
an  attempt  to  bring  forth  a  bill  which 
wo\ild  truly  serve  the  needs  of  the  poor 
of  this  great  country. 

In  passing,  let  me  state  as  to  the  re- 
marks delivered  by  my  distin?uished  col- 
league from  Iowa  [Mr.  ScHERtEl  .<;o  re- 
cently in  the  well.  I  can  appreciate  his 
not  yielding  during:  the  course  of  the  en- 
treaties that  we  directed  to  him  to  yield. 
becau.?e  I  have  never  heard  more  un- 
jdeldln?  areruments.  They  did  not  yield 
very  much  new.  They  were  old  criticisms. 
They  were  heaped  on  the  back  of  the 
OEO  from  newspaper  accounts,  many  of 
which  have  been  explained  and  contra- 
dicted. 

I  do  not  think  that  that  is  a  construc- 
tive way  in  which  to  approach  this  pro- 
gram. I  think  the  first  thing  we  should 
do  when  we  come  into  the  well  to  talk 
about  the  poverty  program  is  to  produce 
our  own  credentials  and  ask  what  each 
one  of  us  has  done  on  his  own  to  try  to 
make  this  a  better  program.  I  know  we 
can  look  around  the  table  on  both  sides 


of  the  aisle  and  see  those  who  have  gone 
out  Into  the  country  and  have  seen  these 
programs  firsthand.  They  have  met  the 
kids  in  the  Job  Corps  and  the  young 
people  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
and  have  seen  the  Infants  In  the  begin- 
ning Headstart  programs.  They  know 
firsthand  what  is  good  and  bad  about 
these  programs. 

Perhaps  after  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  been  here  a  little  more  than  9 
months,  he  will  have  time  to  do  that  and 
see  these  programs  firsthand.  When  he 
does  that,  possibly  he  will  know  a  little 
bit  more  of  his  own  knowledge,  and  he 
will  not  have  to  depend  on  newspaper 
articles,  which  make  good  reading  for 
those  who  want  to  read  horrible  things 
about  the  program  that  deals  with  the 
most  abject  cases  in  society. 

So  when  he  finds  a  benighted  man,  a 
minister  of  God,  who  strays  from  the 
path  of  rishteousness  and  then  is  in- 
dicted by  the  U.S.  attorney  and,  with  his 
family,  attempts  to  make  restitution, 
finally  receives  a  sentence  in  a  court  of 
this  land  for  taking  money  from  this 
program,  that  does  not  mean  the  pro- 
gram is  bad.  It  means  human  nature  is 
still  there  to  deal  with. 

Unfortunately,  this  program  has  to 
deal  with  human  nature  in  Its  most  tragic 
aspects  I  think  what  the  committee  Is 
trying  to  do  is  to  look  at  the  errors  and 
the  objections  that  have  been  raised 
validly  to  the  program,  and  has  come 
forth  with  a  bill  that  will  move  this  pro- 
gram forth  with  more  efficiency  and  bet- 
ter direction.  There  is  nothing  that  was 
ever  legislated  in  this  House  that  could 
not  be  improved. 

I  say  we  should  speak  with  our  cre- 
dentials known.  I  come  into  the  well  of 
this  House,  as  have  those  others  from 
our  side,  able  to  say  that  In  every  case 
I  and  the  others  to  whom  I  have  referred 
have  voted  for  this  program.  We  have 
opposed  motions  to  recommit.  We  have 
opposed  crippling  amendments.  We  have 
sat  in  the  committee  hour  after  hour 
and  day  after  day  to  hear  the  recom- 
mendations of  those  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  who  want  to  help  us  build  a 
better  program. 

We  come  to  the  well  today  I  think  with 
good  conscience,  and  in  all  good  con- 
science I  promise  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict and  the  people  of  my  country  that 
when  I  find  something  wrong  in  this  pro- 
gram. I  will  not  hesitate  to  sp?ak  out  and 
try  to  correct  It.  That  is  why  I  have  sup- 
ported very  strongly,  and  with  great  con- 
viction, the  remedial  amendments  that 
have  been  placed  in  the  bill  this  year. 

Of  course,  that  which  has  received  the 
greatest  attention  has  been  the  restruc- 
turing of  title  II,  according  to  the  amend- 
ment Introduced  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oreeon,  which  will  have.  I  hope, 
a  remedial  and  reforming  effect  upon 
community  action. 

Has  It  need  of  this?  It  most  definitely 
has  need  of  this,  for  the  reason  that  at 
the  lower  level,  because  this  Is  a  local 
option  program,  there  is  no  means,  no 
Instrumentation,  no  apparatus,  no  mech- 
anization at  the  hands  of  the  Director 
of  OEO.  Sargent  Shrlver.  to  control  the 
setup  of  these  programs.  He  can  lay 
down  guidelines  but  he  cannot  tell  local 
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mayors   or   country    officials   whom 
hire  and  how  to  expend  funds. 

This  program  was  designed  that  way 
As  a  result  of  this,  we  have  decided  we 
now  need  to  lay  down  some  very  direct 
statutory  authority  on  what  will  be  done 
and  how  it  will  be  done  at  the  local  and 
State  levels,  because  there  has  crept  Into 
this  program  not  politics,  not  some  mis- 
use that  is  laid  to  the  current  structure 
of  our  Government  in  this  country,  but 
what  has  crept  in  really  has  been  an 
Inordinate  use  of  moneys  expended  by 
the  Federal  Government,  devoted  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor,  an  Inordinate  use  of  these 
funds  to  build  up  administrative  struc- 
tures at  the  local  level  that  are  not 
needed  to  help  the  poor.  That  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  get  at  here. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  say  we  have  a 
political  boss  in  New  York  City,  the 
greatest  city  in  the  country,  which  an- 
nually has  received  $75  million  in 
poverty  funds.  We  do  not  have  a  political 
boss.  I  have  not  heard  him  called  that. 
He  operates  this  program  in  New  York 
City.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  this  New 
York  City  program  where,  in  each 
eligible  community.  75  to  80  percent  of 
the  funds  are  used  for  high-priced 
administration,  for  professional  staff,  for 
clerk  hire,  for  rentals,  phones,  travel,  and 
fixtures,  and  only  30  percent  or  less  is 
available  for  antidependency  and  action- 
type  activities  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 
What  do  I  mean  by  that?  I  mean  we 
need  to  write  the  kind  of  bill  here  today 
that  will  state  if  they  want  maximum 
feasible  participation  of  the  poor  in  the 
benefits  of  the  program,  there  is  only 
one  way  to  get  that,  and  that  Is  to  con- 
fine and  restrict  the  money  that  can  be 
used  to  build  up  little  "pentagons  of 
power"  to  run  the  poor  and  make  more 
programs  available  to  the  poor. 

In  this  last  minute  I  will  say.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  will  place  in  the  Rkcord. 
when  I  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so, 
when  we  go  back  into  the  House,  chapter 
and  verse,  item  by  item,  of  the  way  the 
poverty  program  has  been  structured 
in  New  York  City  by  the  mayor  now  in- 
cumbent. This  is  where  we  need  reform, 
and  I  hope  the  Republicans  will  support 
this  in  the  interest  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram reform,  even  if  it  hurts  one  of  their 
own. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  express 
my  support  for  the  new  Job  Corps. 

This  Nation  now  has  an  effective  and 
successful  Job  Corps  which  in  the  past 
year  served  100.000  youngsters.  24.000  of 
whom  were  impoverished  young  women. 
This  is  a  Job  Corps  that  has  significantly 
reduced  its  operating  costs  from  over 
$9,000  per  man-year  in  1966  to  $6,950  in 
fiscal  year  1967. 

This  is  a  Job  Corps  that  has  docu- 
mented a  70-percent  placement  record 
with  youths  who  were  the  100-percent 
failures  of  the  existing  educational  sys- 
tem. This  is  a  Job  Corps  that  now  has  an 
arrest  rate  that  is  less  than  half  of  the 
national  arrest  rate  published  by  the  FBI 
for  youths  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21 ; 
a  Job  Corps  that  has  reduced  the  distance 
that  a  youth  must  travel  from  his  home 
to  a  center  by  an  average  of  400  miles 
and  reduced  transportation  costs  by  50 
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nercent-  a  Job  Corps  that  has  stirred  the 
corporate  social  conscience  of  private  en- 
terprise and  involved  business  '"  '"- 
work  of  educating  youths  as 
never  done  before;  a  Job  Corps  that  has 
revised  earlier  negative  attitudes  In  in- 
numerable communities  throughout  this 
jiation;  a  Job  Corps  that  represents  the 
first  and  only  organization  that  seeks  out 
and  rehabilitates  the  poorest  of  poor 
-oung  men  and  women  in  this  country- 
'  And  the  Job  Corps  of  today  estimates 
that  it  will  further  decrease  the  operat- 
ing cost  of  its  centers  in  the  coming  year; 
tliat  it  will  lengthen  the  average  stay  of 
corpsmen  to  9  months  in  the  coming 
year— since  success  is  so  closely  related 
to  the  time  spent  in  a  center— that  by 
next  year  it  will  be  placing  80  percent  of 
the  corpsmcn  leaving  its  centers  in  .iobs. 
school  or  the  mihtary;  that  it  will  further 
increase  the  number  of  poor  female 
youths  served ;  that  it  will  seek  more  ef- 
fective participation  of  States  in  the 
Job  Corps  program. 

In  the  spring  of  1965,  this  Nation  had 
neither  the  capability  nor  the  facilities 
to  reach  and  help  hard-core  impover- 
ished youth.  But  in  the  short  span  of 
just  2  ''2  years  the  Job  Corps  has  opened 
tmd  is"  successfully  operating  123  Job 
Corps  centers.  Eighty-three  are  conser- 
vation centers  operated  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  National  Park  Service. 
Seven  are  conservation  centers  run  by 
States.  Ten  are  men's  urban  centers:  18 
women's  urban  centers. 

These  centers  have  been  erected  with 
a  capability  of  handling  over  43.000 
youths  at  any  one  time,  and  during  fiscal 
year  1967  the  Job  Corps  reached  100,000 
youths.  At  present,  various  statutory 
limitations  restricting  the  female  enroll- 
ment to  a  specific  percent  of  total  en- 
rollment prevents  the  Job  Corps  from 
utilizing  its  full  capacity. 

Nonetheless,  during  fiscal  year  1968, 
the  Job  Corps  plans  to  operate  with  an 
average  on-board  enrollment  of  41,000 
and  expects  to  reach  another  100,000 
poor  young  men  and  women. 

In  the  beginning  of  Job  Corps,  em- 
phasis was  primarily  placed  on  reaching 
young  men  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
21  who  were  out  of  school  and  out  of 
work.  By  congressional  direction,  the 
female  capacity  was  significantly  en- 
larged. 

Within  the  past  9  months  the  Job 
Corps  has  more  than  doubled  its  capabil- 
ity to  train  young  women.  As  late  as  this 
past  January  there  were  only  a  few  thou- 
sand women  in  the  Job  Corps.  By  May  of 
If^o",  17  percent  of  the  tctal  enrollment 
in  Job  Corps  were  women.  By  June  of 
19C7.  23  percent  of  the  total  enrollment 
of  Job  Corps,  or  over  9.500  enroUees  were 
women. 

In  19G8,  the  Job  Corps  has  proposed  to 
further  increase  the  size  of  its  women's 
pro!2ram.  The  present  plans  ore  that  at 
least  25  percent  of  all  enroUce'.  will  be 
women.  Tills  means  that  over  10,250 
women  at  any  one  tijne  will  be  receiving 
the  sernccs  of  Job  Corps. 

From  the  time  Job  Corps  opened  its 
first  center,  critics  have  claimed  that  the 
operating  costs  of  Job  Corps  were  too 
high.  These  critics  persisted,  despite  their 
knowledge   that   all   new   orgarmations 


must  initially  encounter  high  start-up 
costs,  which  can  be  allocated  to  only  a 
very  small  number  of  enrolkes. 

Over  the  past  2!2  years,  the  c^st  of 
operating  the  Job  Corps  has  continually 
dropped.  La-st  year  at  a  time  when  the 
costs  per  enrollee  in  the  Job  Corps  were 
averaging  about  $9,000,  the  Congress  im- 
posed a  statutoo'  limitation  that  the 
average  cost  per  enrolite  In  the  Job  Corps 
could  not  exceed  $7,500. 

But  the  Job  Corps  brought  the  cost 
down  below  $7,000  and  there  is  every  in- 
dication that  it  will  continue  to  reduce 
its  unit  cost  further  to  $6,500  per  enrollee 
in  this  fiscal  year,  as  required  in  the  bill 
before  us. 

The  high  cost  of  capital  investment 
has  also  been  a  point  of  criticism  about 
the  Job  Corps.  The  total  investment  for 
123  centers  now  stands  at  $144  mihion 
or  about  a  little  over  $1  million  per  cen- 
ter. The  capital  investment  was  mini- 
mized by  making  maximum  use  of  idle 
mihtary  facilities. 

The  $144  million  of  investments  re- 
sulted in  spaces  for  43.000  corpsmen  at 
a  cost  of  about  $3,000  per  space.  However, 
the  Job  Corps  has  served  over  140.000 
youths,  including  those  now  on  board. 

The  allocation  of  these  capital  costs 
over  Ju.st  the  number  of  youths  sened 
to  date  reduces  the  capital  investment 
per  youth  to  $1,000.  And  this  is  not  the 
end:  these  capital  costs  per  youth  will 
continue  to  decrease  as  each  graduating 
corpsman  is  replaced  by  another  young- 
ster. 

Tlie  record  also  contains  many  obser- 
vations detailing  the  success  of  the  Job 
Corps  in  touching  the  social  conscience 
of  private  industry.  From  Job  Corps 
earliest  days,  over  one-half  of  all  corps- 
men  were  trained  in  centers  operated  by 
private  enterprise.  A  listing  of  its  con- 
tractors and  corporations  desiring  to 
operate  additional  Job  Corps  centers 
reads  like  a  who's  who  listing  of  the  busi- 
ness world. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  this  coun- 
try has  never  before  been  able  to  attain 
this  level  of  involvement  with  private 
enterprise  as  an  integral  part  of  its  edu- 
cational process.  It  is  also  significant  to 
note  that  no  Industrial  organization  has 
ever  quit  on  the  Job  Corps.  The  manage- 
ment of  these  organizations  are  fully  be- 
hind the  Job  Corps  and  fully  support 
the  objectives  that  Job  Corps  has  striven 
to  attain. 

From  time  to  time  comments  are  heard 
about  companies  who  make  a  profit  out 
of  poverty:  These  comments  are  not  fair. 
Tlie  size  of  the  profit  realized  on  any  Job 
Corps  training  cent^-r  contract  is  well 
below  the  return  belnp  realized  by  these 
corporations  on  other  endeavors.  The 
maximum  fixed-fee.  or  profit,  h&s  been 
set  at  4.7  percent,  significantly  below  the 
fixed  fee  of  6  percent  and  higher  which 
these  contractors  receive  on  Space  and 
Defense  contracts  and  far  below  the  rate 
of  return  realized  on  commercial  sales. 

Over  the  past  several  months  we  have 
also  heard  testimony  from  several  in- 
dividuals describing  training  organiza- 
tions that  are  "the  same  as  Job  Corps." 
These  educational  organizations  were  vo- 
cational programs  dealing  with  youths 
that  had  dropped  out  of  school. 


An  objective  inquiry  and  an:.lysls  Into 
the  programs  of  these  vocational  schools 
and  the  characteristics  of  their  student 
body  will  show  that  not  one  of  these 
programs  Is  "the  same  as  Job  Corpe." 
These  vocational  programs: 

Do  not  deal  with  the  truly  Impover- 
ished youths  that  the  Job  Ctorpe  serita 
to  help ; 

Do  not  treat  the  total  youth — his  edu- 
cational need,  his  vocational  need,  his 
social  need,  his  cultural  need; 

Do  not  operate  24  hours  a  day.  7  days 
a  week,  52  weeks  a  year;  and 

Do  not  operate  the  same  program 
cheaper  than  t.ie  Job  Corps  since  these 
institution-s  receive  substantial  local  sup- 
port and  provide  a  more  limited  program, 
neither  of  which  is  considered  when  cost 
per  student  is  cited. 

Many  vocational  schools  do  an  excellent 
vocational  training  job.  But,  the  Job 
Corps  remains  unique  in  its  approach  of 
treating  the  total  human  being.  The 
youths  served  by  the  vocational  schools 
whose  protrrams  were  explained  to  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  are  not 
dealing  with  the  truly  impoverished 
youth. 

Job  Corps  has  a  succe.ss  rate  as  good 
or  belter  than  the  public  schools  and 
many  vocational  schools  even  though  the 
Jobs  Corps  youth  are  much  poorer  and 
much  harder  to  deal  with. 

There  is  no  organization  in  this  coun- 
try that  has  the  capability  of  the  Job 
Corps  to  deal  with  the  hard  core  and  im- 
poverished men  and  women  who  repre- 
sent the  failings  of  the  existing  educa- 
tional system. 

The  Job  Corps  is  unique.  Prom  its  in- 
ception, it  embarked  on  a  program  of 
total  human  renewal.  The  Job  Corps  did 
not  see  a  young  man's  or  woman's  lack  of 
educational  or  vocational  training,  or 
lack  of  social  skills,  as  separate  problems 
to  be  dealt  with  by  separate  organiza- 
tions. 

The  Job  Corps  has  never  attempted  to 
take  the  ■■cream"  of  the  youth.  It  has 
taken  103,090  youths  who  can  be  truly 
cla.ssified  as  100  percent  dropouts  or 
failures  and  has  placed  70  percent  of 
them  in  jobs,  school,  or  the  Armed  Forces. 
These  are  youths  who.  had  it  not  been 
for  Job  Corps,  in  all  probability,  v.-ould 
be  a  dredge  to  society  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives. 

To  spin  off  the  Job  Corps  into  another 
agency  at  thio  stage  of  development  will 
do  noUiLng  but  impede,  if  not  destroy,  all^ 
that  Congress  has  sought  to  achieve. 
Neither  tJie  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  and  the  Department 
of  Labor  ha\e  both  indicated  that  OEO 
should  operate  the  Job  Corps. 

The  public  image  of  the  Job  Corps  has 
changed  for  the  better  in  almost  every 
community  in  the  \-icinity  of  a  center. 

The  testimony  of  House  hearings  con- 
tains letters  from  the  mayors,  law  en- 
forcement officials,  leading  editors,  and 
heads  of  chambers  of  commerce  of  100 
towns  and  cities  in  the  vicinity  of  Job 
Corps  centers.  In  all  of  the  letters  there 
are  only  five  that  can  be  considered 
generally  negative. 

It  is  evident  from  this  overwhelming 
testimony  by  local  community  leaders, 
some  of  whom  were  \iolently  opposed  to 
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Job  Corps  just  2  years  ago,  that  Job 
Corps  Is  a  good  neighbor.  Practically 
every  community  Is  now  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  program  for  many  reasons — 
Appreciation  is  expressed  by  these 
towns  and  cities  because  of  the  way 
corpsmen  have  so  willingly  assisted  with 
voluntary  projects; 

City  ofQcials  compliment  the  Job  Corps 
on  the  attitude  of  corpsmen  and  staff 
members  on  centers  and  in  communities; 
and 

These  cities  and  towns  are  aware  and 
grateful  for  the  favorable  impact  on  the 
economy  of  the  community  in  which  the 
center  is  located. 

This  is  the  record  of  the  new  Job 
Corps — a  changed  Job  Corps  that  must 
be  permitted  to  continue.  I  repeat  that  I 
personally  believe  one  of  the  greatest 
tragedies  of  this  session  would  be  the 
authorization  of  legislation  that  would 
require  Job  Corps  to  deviate  from  the 
plan  that  it  has  outlined  to  this  Con- 
gress. 

The  present  Job  Corps  is  an  improved 
Job  Corps  and  one  that  gives  every  indi- 
cation of  further  improvement  in  the 
months  ahead.  I  believe  that  Job  Corps 
must  be  maintained  as  an  organizational 
entity  to  preserve  its  imaginative,  inno- 
vative, and  successful  program.  It  must 
be  preserved  because,  today,  this  Nation 
does  not  have  a  feasible  alternative  to 
the  Job  Corps. 

For  the  first  time  in  this  Nation's  his- 
tory, we  have  an  organization  that  has 
demonstrated  the  capability  of  dealing 
with  the  very  poor.  We  must  not  destroy 
this  organization. 

I  strongly  support  the  request  of  the 
Job  Corps  managers  that  Congress  per- 
mit them  to  operate  during  the  remain- 
der of  this  year  at  its  present  capacity. 
A  year  in  which  no  drastic  changes  are 
required  will  provide  the  opportunity  to 
prove  what  Job  Corps  can  really  do.  I 
am  convinced  that  such  a  year  would 
stabilize  the  program  and  result  in  an 
even  more  improved  Job  Corps  than  the 
successful  one  we  have  today. 

THK    PATRIOTISM     OF     JOB     COEPS     BOYS 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  remind  the 
Members  of  this  House  of  the  sacrifices 
that  are  being  made  by  yoimg  people 
who  have  been  lifted  from  poverty  by 
the  program  whose  future  we  are  de- 
bating today. 

Two  weeks  ago,  44  young  men  from 
Parks  Job  Corps  Center,  in  California, 
enlisted  simultaneously  In  the  Army  air- 
borne forces.  Their  induction  test  scores 
were  higher  than  the  national  average, 
by  the  way. 

As  we  sit  here  In  this  comfortable 
Chamber  discussing  whether  or  not  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  OflBce  of  Economic 
Opportimlty,  some  350  young  men 
trained  by  the  Job  Corps  are  fighting  for 
their  cotintry  in  Vietnam.  This  may  be  a 
controversial  war,  but  there  is  no  contro- 
versy at  all  about  the  extent  of  the  dan- 
ger that  stalks  the  young  men  we  send 
into  battle. 

Eight  former  Job  Corps  men  have  been 
killed  In  action. 

One  of  these  fine  young  Americans 
who  have  given  their  lives  in  Vietnam 
was  George  W.  Jones.  A  private  first 
class  in  the  1st  Cavalry,  he  was  drafted 


In  June  1966  from  Kilmer  Job  Corps 
Center  and  killed  in  action  6  months 
later. 

This  is  what  George's  friends  at  Kil- 
mer Job  Corps  Center  said  about  him: 

He  was  here  for  the  same  reason  we  are — 
to  get  a  trade.  Even  though  George  never  fin- 
ished his  training,  we  can  finish  ours  as  a 
memorial  to  George. 

My  fellow  Members,  are  we  going  to 
make  it  possible  for  George's  friends  to 
carry  out  their  pledge? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  over 
and  over  again  the  statement  that  "Job 
Corps  does  not  provide  any  placement  or 
follow-up  services  for  its  trainees."  It 
is  surprising  that  this  myth  continues 
to  be  related  despite  vast  amount  of 
testimony  during  the  extensive  hearings 
on  Job  Corps. 

Job  Corps  placement  and  follow-up 
system  is  effective  and  is  working.  Al- 
though the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  as  amended  does  not  specifically 
call  on  Job  Corps  for  placement.  Job 
Corps  has  been  moving  ahead  In  this 
area. 

Job  Corps  now  receives  verified  place- 
ment records  for  86.4  percent  of  ter- 
minees  within  90  days  of  termination. 
78  percent  of  the  youths  who  complete 
training  enter  jobs,  school  and  the  mili- 
tary at  an  average  wage  of  $1.70  per 
hour  within  an  average  time  of  36  days. 
Now  it  is  true  that  a  year  ago  they  did 
not  have  all  of  this  Information.  This  is  a 
part  of  tightening-up  and  improvement 
in  administration  that  we  have  seen  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

In  addition  to  this.  Job  Corps  is  in- 
terested in  long-term  results  as  well.  Job 
Corps  has  established  two  methods  of 
obtaining  these  results; 

First.  Surveys  through  Louis  Harris 
and  Associate,  and 

Second.  Concentrated  support  service 
programs. 

Follow-up  statistics  based  on  surveys 
show  that  6  months  after  Job  Corps: 

First.  Seventy  percent  of  all  youths 
are  in  either  jobs,  school,  or  military. 
Second.  Eighty  percent  of  completers 
are  placed  with:  First,  89  percent  work- 
ing full  time;  and  second,  75  percent 
having  had  no  more  than  two  jobs. 

These  figures  also  show  that  youths 
under  18  have  less  success  than  those 
over  18,  although  completers  under  18 
do  just  about  as  well  as  noncompleters 
over  18. 

Working  hand  in  hand  with  placement 
are  Job  Corps  two  networks  of  support 
service  volunteers — JACS  and  WICS. 

For  the  men.  JACS  now  has  370  volun- 
teer coordinators  and  1,644  community 
volunteers  who  have  helped  3,000  corps- 
men  on  their  return  to  the  community 
since  June. 

For  women.  'WICS  with  Its  12,000  vol- 
unteers In  300  local  units  has  helped 
25,000  women  since  1965. 

Still  not  satisfied.  Job  Corps  is  testing 
a  model  placement  and  support  project 
operated  by  the  City  of  Baltimore  Health 
and  Welfare  Council. 

During  the  last  6  months,  they  have 
worked  with  347  terminees,  placing  80 
percent  of  them.  The  record  for  com- 
pleters is: 
First.  Eighty-six  percent  placed: 


Second.  Ninety-four  percent  placed  in 
training- related  jobs;  and 

Third.  Eighty  percent  employed  in  the 
same  job  after  6  months  at  $1.91  average 
hourly  wage. 

This  has  been  done  at  a  cost  per  youth 
served  of  $51 — less  than  the  cost  of? 
weeks  of  welfare  benefits  or  2  weeks  of 
unemployment  benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  new  Job 
Corps — as  Lou  Harris  said  In  his  2  hours 
of  testimony  explaining  the  results  of 
his  surveys  before  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee: 

In  fact,  what  happened  to  these  young 
people  as  human  beings  may  in  the  long 
run  go  much  further  toward  determining 
the  real  long-term  effectiveness  of  the 
Job  Corps  than  whether  immediately 
their  hourly  wages  are  going  up  20,  40, 
or  80  cents  an  hour,  or  whether  they  are 
among  the  upper  third  or  second  third 
as  engine  mechanics  today. 

Mr.  REDSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  3  years 
have  passed  since  Congress  enacted  land- 
mark legislation  creating  the  OfiQce  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

We  gave  a  mandate  to  the  OEO  to  un- 
dertake a  comprehensive  assault  on  the 
poverty. 

As  a  result,  resources  were  mobilized 
Ideas  were  generated.  Programs  were  de- 
veloped and  put  into  operation.  Today 
we  can  see  in  human  and  organization 
terms  the  first  results  of  this  effort: 
1,000,000  Americans  volunteering  their 
services  in  a  variety  of  antipoverty  ef- 
forts; 1,050  communities  with  new  orga- 
nizations seeking  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
poor;  2,000.000  children  helped  by  the 
excellent  Headstart  program  for  pre- 
schoolers; 321,000  young  people  receiving 
basic  education,  job  training,  work  ex- 
perience, and  needed  income  through  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps;  102,000 
men  and  women  given  work  training, 
counseling,  and  education  providing 
them  with  a  second  chance,  through  the 
Job  Corps;  and  41  neighborhood  health 
centers  funded  and  beginning  to  make  a 
dent  in  the  long-neglected  health  prob- 
lems of  the  poor. 

These  programs,  during  their  brief  ex- 
istence, have  begun  to  make  significant 
inroads  on  conditions  which  have  pre- 
vented millions  of  Americans  from  full 
participation  In  the  prosperity  and  eco- 
nomic program  of  this  Nation. 

Gov.  Warren  P.  Knowles.  of  Wiscon- 
sin, recently  wrote  to  Director  Sargent 
Shriver  of  the  OflSce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, urging  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation of  $2  billion  for  community 
action  programs. 

In  his  letter  of  October  5,  Governor 
Knowles  spelled  out  the  reasons  for  sup- 
porting increased  funds  for  community 
action  programs.  The  text  of  his  letter 
follows: 

The  Stats  or  Wisconsin. 

ErBCnnvi  OmcE, 
Madison,  Wis.,  October  5,  1967. 
Mr.  Saxoxnt  Bhbtvxb, 
Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Mk.  Shbiver:  In  response  to  our  re- 
cent correapondence.  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  and  Mr.  Beals  of  the  Chicago  Regional 
Office  for  restoring  most  of  the  cut  In  alloca- 
tlone  to  the  Milwaukee  Social  Development 
Commission.  I  have  been  assured  that  the 
Social  Development  Commission  now  will  be 


able  to  operate  Its  preaent  programs  satls- 

"C?iJpondmg  to  the  P.S.  in  your  letter  of 
September  19,  I  am  most  wllUng  to  com- 
municate my  convictions  concerning  the 
Sjonomlc  Opportunity  Act  amendment*  to 
Sie  Wisconsin  Oongreaslonal  DelegaUon 

I  feel  the  three  major  pieces  of  legislation 
to  be  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  poor 
psoeclally  as  defined  by  the  community  action 
sections  in  all  three.  I  am  therefore  enclos- 
me  a  copy  of  thU  letter  to  the  Delegation 
indicating  my  request  for  a  larger  commu- 
nltv  action  authorization  and  appropriation 
over  and  above  1.062  blUlon  doUars. 

Quite  frankly.  I  And  various  features  of 
Droeram  content  attractive  In  each  of  the 
three  major  bills.  For  the  Qule  BUI,  I  believe 
the  sUong  emphasis  on  state  planning  and 
financial  participation  to  be  Unportant.  In 
this  direction,  I  have  recommended  the  State 
Board  of  OovemmenUl  Operations  be  au- 
thorized $1  million  by  the  Wisconsin  legis- 
lature to  be  used  In  assisting  Inner-clty, 
urban  poor. 

I  have  also  called  for  the  appropriation  of 
$100,000  In  state  monies  for  the  MUwaukee 
QIC  program. 

I  find  the  Administration  BlU,  as  proposed, 
a  continuation  of  programs  which  are  excel- 
lent, but  which  are  not  coordinated  by  the 
federal  agencies  as  well  as  they  should  be. 
Certainly  the  allocations  for  community  ac- 
tion are  heavUy  mortgaged  for  Fiscal  1968. 

Likewise,  I  do  not  consider  the  community 
action  allocation  under  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Welfare  BlU  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  nation  either.  The  Senate  measure  ap- 
peals to  me  In  Its  approach  and  funding 
level  although  community  action  again  Is 
given  light  treatment. 

I  feel  that  a  t2  WlUon  Investment  for  com- 
munity action  alone  Is  none  too  much.  Best 
wishes. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Wakrkn  p.  Knowles. 

Governor. 

I  certainly  regret  that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues from  Wisconsin  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  do  not  support  the  Governor 
in  his  request  for  OEO  funds.  Instead  of 
seconding  his  call  for  Increased  funds, 
they  laimched  a  series  of  attacks  on  him. 

Governors,  mayors,  educators,  civic 
groups,  and  businessmen  generally  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  the  OEO  and  the  pro- 
grams it  furnishes  because  they  come 
face  to  face  with  the  poor  and  their  prob- 
lems. 

Yet,  In  spite  of  this,  some  Members 
have  suggested  that  the  attacks  on  pov- 
erty could  be  better  waged  If  OEO  were 
eliminated  and  the  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering its  programs  scattered 
around  Washington. 

The  other  body  and  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  gave  careful  con- 
sideration to  this  Issue.  They  held  more 
than  8  weeks  of  public  hearings,  listened 
to  more  than  100  witnesses — mostly  from 
outside  Government — and  recorded  more 
than  4,000  pages  of  testimony.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  let  every  knowledge- 
able and  Important  voice  on  this  subject 
in  the  coimtry  be  heard. 

Of  the  64  public  witnesses  who  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  issue  of  retain- 
ing OEO,  only  one  called  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  that  agency.  Outstanding  spokes- 
men representing  diverse  segments  of 
American  life,  such  as  business,  labor, 
church  groups,  education,  and  all  levels 
of  government  firmly  and  clearly  sup- 
ported the  retention  of  OEO  as  the  cen- 
tral guiding  mechanism  for  the  war  on 
poverty. 


Public  administrators,  asked  to  com- 
ment on  the  question,  were  unanimous 
in  recommending  that  OEO  be  contin- 
ued. One  of  these  officials  succinctly 
stated  the  general  position  of  those  re- 
sponding when  he  said: 

To  break  up  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  place  Us  functions  in  the  estab- 
lished departments  would  be  a  disaster. 

There  are  four  good  and  decisive  rea- 
sons for  continuing  the  OEO: 

First.  The  poor  need  an  independent 
advocate.  To  break  this  agency  up  and 
parcel  out  its  programs  to  other  agen- 
cies would  destroy  the  war  on  poverty 
as  a  concentrated  effort.  It  would  mean 
that  programs  conceived  by  OEO  would 
be  given  over  to  administrators  whose 
primary  responsibilities  have  not  been 
and  still  would  not  be  concerned  with 
programs  specifically  fashioned  to  help 
the  poor. 

Second.  The  problems  of  poverty  re- 
quire new  and  imaginative  solutions. 
OEO  has  shown  a  willingness  to  experi- 
ment, to  innovate,  and  to  tackle  the 
tough  problems  of  poverty  with  freshness 
and  vigor. 

Third.  The  war  on  poverty  requires 
central  direction  and  guidance.  Someone 
must  have  primary  responsibility  for 
leading  the  fight,  exercising  control  over 
the  channeling  of  resources,  and  stand- 
ing accountable  to  the  public  through 
success  and  failure.  If  this  country's  anti- 
poverty  effort  is  not  to  go  off  in  all  di- 
rections without  overall  responsibility, 
the  command  post  must  remain  Intact. 

Fourth.  The  OEO  has  gotten  results, 
despite  the  enormousness  and  intrac- 
tability of  the  problem  and  the  modest 
resources  so  far  engaged. 

OEO  is  not  perfect.  Of  course  it  has 
faults  and  makes  mistakes  as  it  plows 
new  ground. 

The  answer  must  not  be  to  destroy 
the  OEO.  Instead,  let  us  support  and 
strengthen  it. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
some  Members  of  this  bodj'  careen  along 
on  budget-slashing  sprees  and  others  play 
nakedly  partisan  politics  with  programs 
that  are  crucial  in  attacking  the  social 
and  economic  ills  of  the  Nation,  I  wonder 
if  we  all  have  a  full  realization  of  what 
these  capricious  actions  mean  locally,  in 
thousands  of  communities  across  the 
country. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  not  all  of 
us  do  know  the  local  consequences.  And  I 
further  submit  that  we  had  better  find 
out  before  it  is  too  late. 

There  are  wise  economies,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  Congress  must  make.  But 
there  are  also  actions,  taken  piously  in 
the  name  of  sa\'ing  money,  that  in  reality 
will  result  in  a  prodigal  waste  of  the  Na- 
tion's resources  and  will  end  by  costing  us 
all  dearly. 

It  is  emphatically  not  an  economical 
move,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  cripple  commu- 
nity attacks  on  poverty,  to  stifle  the  local 
initiative  which  the  self-styled  econo- 
mizers among  us  pay  such  lipservice  to, 
and  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  national 
commitment  affirmed  3  years  ago  when 
Congress  passed  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act. 

Yet  this  is  just  what  the  self-styled 
economizers  are  doing  when  they  talk  of 
cutting  the  already  minimal  war  on  pov- 


erty budget  to  pieces  and  In  the  meantime 
of  putting  the  economic  opportunity  pro- 
grams on  a  continuing  resolution  that 
would  force  commimity  cutbacks  of  up  to 
50  percent. 

No  elected  officials  are  better  qualified 
to  predict  the  consequences  of  this  false 
economizing  than  the  mayors  of  our 
cities,  who  must  deal  day  by  day  with  the 
almost  overwhelming  problems  of  poverty 
and  social  unrest.  My  good  friend,  the 
Ijerceptive,  able,  and  dedicated  Mayor 
Joseph  A.  Doorley,  Jr.,  of  Providence,  has 
made  a  telling  comment  on  what  the  cur- 
rent "economizing"  wave  may  mean  for 
his  city.  These  consequences  will  not  be 
unique.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  accordingly  I 
Insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  for  the 
verj'  careful  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  from  last  Friday's 
Providence  Journal  summarizing  the 
views  expressed  by  Mayor  Doorley  at  a 
press  conference : 

DOORLBT  PEABS  DrVABTATINO  POVTBTT  CUTS 

(By  Hamilton  E.  Davis) 

Mayor  Joseph  A.  Doorley,  Jr.,  of  Providence 
said  yesterday  that  the  federal  antipoverty 
director  had  warned  him  local  programs 
across  the  country  will  be  cut  by  nearly  half  If 
the  House  gets  Its  way  on  temporary  financ- 
ing for  the  agency. 

The  mayor  said  In  an  afternoon  press  con- 
ference that  the  effect  of  such  a  cut  In  com- 
munity action  funds  would  be  "devastating," 
and  that  the  effect  on  Providence  would  be 
especially  serious  because  the  city  gets  more 
antipoverty  money  than  many  communities 
Its  size. 

Mr.  Doorley  said  he  had  been  warned  of 
the  danger  to  the  program  by  Sargent  Shriver. 
director  of  the  federal  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (OEO).  In  a  meeting  Tuesday 
In  Washington . 

If  the  House  gets  Its  way  on  the  temporary 
spending  level  and  If  the  appropriation  bill 
Is  put  over  to  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
the  effect  on  Providence  would  be  to  cut  Its 
roughly  three-mllllon-doUar  budget  by  as 
much  as  two-thirds. 

To  head  this  off.  the  mayor  said  he  was 
c.alllng  chief  executives  from  other  cities  to 
urge  them  to  bring  pressure  on  the  House  to 
moderate  its  hostility  to  locaUy  designed 
and  run  "community  action"  programs. 

Mr.  Doorley  said  he  was  not  yet  sure  what 
form  this  pressure  might  take,  but  that  he 
was  hopefxil  there  might  be  a  meeting  of  blg- 
clty  mayors  in  Washington  to  demonstrate 
the  degree  of  support  fw  the  program  among 
the  men  who  have  to  live  with  the  problems 
of  poverty. 

The  threat  to  the  antipoverty  effort  lies  In 
the  House  decision  to  force  OEO  to  operate 
Its  community  action  programs  at  a  level  40 
percent  below  that  of  last  year  until  the  ap- 
propriation bin  for  the  present  fiscal  year  Is 
pfissed. 

The  Senate  wants  to  operate  the  program 
temporarily  at  last  year's  level,  and  the  con- 
flict win  have  to  be  resolved  by  a  Senate- 
House  conference  committee.  ThU  decision  Is 
expected  dally,  because  OBO's  authc«lty  to 
spend  anything  technically  expired  at  mid- 
night Monday. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  the  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  agency  would  be  passed 
about  now — the  Senate  has  passed  It  and 
House  debate  Is  scheduled  Nov.  7 — ^but  there 
has  been  so  much  controversy  over  It  there  Is 
speculation  that  Congress  may  put  off  action 
until  the  January  session. 

In  a  telephone  Interview  from  Washington 
after  the  Doorley  press  conference,  an  OEO 
spokesman  said  that  If  Congress  does  put  off 
action  on  the  bill,  the  agency  will  have  to 
operate  at  the  temporary  level  fixed  by  Con- 
gress. 

The  spokesman  said  the  consequences  de- 
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scribed  by  Mr.  Doorley  amounted  to  the  worst 
that  could  happen:  that  Is.  the  House  could 
make  its  40  per  cent  reduction  under  last 
year  stick.  Actually,  however,  the  House- 
Sjnate  compromise  is  Ukely  to  be  a  smaller 
reduction. 

In  his  statement  yesterday  aiterncxsn.  May- 
or Doorley  said  that  he  had  been  told  that 
the  roughly  three-mlllion-dollar  community 
action  budget  for  the  Providence  antipoverty 
agency  could  be  cut  to  as  little  as  one  million 
dollars. 

He  said  that  he  had  not  dlFCUfsed  the  prob- 
lem yet  with  officials  of  Progress  for  Provi- 
dence, Inc ,  but  that  a  major  cut  could 
wipe  out  not  only  operating  programs  but 
those  that  are  In  the  planning  stage. 

Cleo  E.  Ldchapelle,  director  of  Progress  for 
Providence,  said,  when  asked  for  comment 
hist  night,  that  a  cut  to  one  million  dollars 
here  would  emitsculate  the  program. 

"It  would  be  a  terrific  blow,  not  only  here, 
but  throughout  the  country,"  he  said.  "I 
don't  think  we  could  recover  from  it." 

The  local  programs  that  are  paid  for  with 
community  action  funds  include  the  pre- 
school Head  Start  effort,  the  community 
schools,  the  neighborhood  resource  units 
drop-In  centers  and  legal  services. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  whether  he  would 
consider  using  city  money  to  help  make  up 
any  cuts  in  the  program  by  Congress,  Mr. 
Doorley  said  that  no  city,  by  itself,  could 
hope  to  attack  the  poverty  problem. 

Providence  contributes  no  cash  to  the 
program:  Its  share  is  made  up  In  "In  kind" 
services  such  as  the  use  of  city  school  build- 
ings, 

Mr.  Doorley  said  th.it  he  hopes  pressure 
by  the  chief  executive  can  counterbalance 
the  effects  of  a  coalition  of  House  mpmbers 
who  oppose  the  bill.  This  coalition  does  not 
include  Rhode  Island's  representatives — 
Fernand  J.  St  Germain  and  Robert  O.  Tier- 
nan — he  emphasised. 

The  Doorley  move  to  draw  attention  to  the 
implications  of  the  House  effort  and  his  ac- 
tion In  trying  to  mobilize  the  nation's  mayors 
appears  to  be  the  first  major  step  In  an  OEO 
campaign  to  bypass  the  hostile  House  coali- 
tion. 

The  mayor  said  that  the  Information  about 
the  effects  of  the  cuts  asked  by  the  House 
and  the  specific  reductions  this  would  cause 
In  50  cities  around  the  country  were  con- 
tained in  a  memorandum  given  him  by  Mr. 
Shrlver. 

He  said  he  had  asked  Mr.  Shrlver  what  he 
should  do  with  the  memorandum  and  that 
the  director  told  him:  "Do  what  you  want 
with  It." 

In  Washington,  the  OEO  spokesman  said 
that  Mr  Shrlver  couldn't  very  well  announce 
the  consequences  of  the  House  move  because 
it  would  look  as  if  he  was  trying  to  scare  peo- 
ple into  support  for  OEO. 

But  It  was  perfectly  proper  for  the  staff  of 
OEO  to  chart  the  worst  possible  conse- 
quences of  the  cuts,  the  spokesman  said. 
It  was  those  consequences  that  were  con- 
tained in  the  memorandum  given  to  Mr. 
Doorley.  The  mayor  did  not  release  the 
memorandum.  Until  recently,  OEO  was  oper- 
ating at  the  same  level  as  last  year.  In  which 
it  received  an  appropriation  of  1.6  billion 
dollars.  This  figure  was  agreed  on  by  both 
the  Hoi>se  and  Senate. 

According  to  the  OEO  spokesman,  the 
House  voted  on  Oct.  19  to  cut  this  to  1.2 
billion,  and  on  Oct.  23  the  previous  Joint 
agreement  expired.  The  1.6  btlljon  figure  con- 
tains $1,022,000,000  for  community  action 
programs;  the  remainder  Is  for  other  pro- 
gram.;; that  are  federally  designed,  such  as 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

The  1  2  billion  sum  contains  only  $600,- 
000,000  for  community  action.  These  levels 
are  set  in  what  are  known  as  "continuing 
resolutions,"  The  compromise  between  House 
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and  Senate  between  the  1,2  and  1.6  billion 
doll.ir  figures  Is  e.xpected  momentarily. 

The  actual  appropriation  bill  requested  by 
the  administration  calls  for  a  total  annual 
spending  of  2.06  billion  dollars.  The  Senate 
has  piissed  a  bill  authorizing  expenditure  of 
2.258  billion  dollars. 

On  Nov.  7,  the  House  Is  scheduled  to  de- 
bate a  bill  calling  for  2.06  billion  dollars,  but 
with  a  series  of  amendments  attached  that 
are  aimed  at  satisfying  critics  of  the  com- 
munity action  effort. 

This  bill  was  reported  out  by  the  House 
education  and  labor  committee,  but  only 
after  the  most  heated  debate  In  the  life  of 
the  anti-poverty  program.  It  Is  this  factor, 
and  the  hostile  mood  in  the  House  that  has 
led  to  the  speculation  that  Congress  might 
Just  let  OEO  run  for  an  Indefinite  period  on 
the  continuing  resolution. 
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Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Member  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  in  his  personal 
jud/rnent  of  R.  Sargent  Shrlver,  tlie 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Few  men  have  had  more  difficult 
assignments  in  the  Federal  Government 
than  Mr.  Shrlver  and  few  men  have  so 
rtsen  to  the  challenge  and  responded  so 
magnificently.  The  genesis  and  progress 
of  the  Peace  Corps  has  had  no  greater 
personal  stamp  than  that  of  R.  Sargent 
Shriver.  The  success  of  this  great  pro- 
gram is,  ill  my  opinion,  directly  attrib- 
utable to  his  leadership,  his  dedication, 
and  the  inspiration  he  gave  to  the  staflf 
and  the  members  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

In  this  complex,  highly  controversial, 
and  difficult  task  as  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  Mr,  Shriver 
has  again  demonstrated  his  ability  to 
bring  life  to  a  new  and  untried  program. 
No  one  knows  better  than  he,  that  all  has 
not  been  a  bed  of  roses,  and  eveiything 
about  the  program  has  not  been  perfect. 
He  would  be  the  first  to  agree  to  this. 
But  his  vision  and  his  deep  concern  for 
the  problems  of  the  poor  gave  him  the 
drive  to  get  the  program  off  the  ground. 
He  deserves  the  applause  of  all  who  are 
concerned  with  giving  hope  and  help  to 
the  disadvantaged  and  poor  of  this 
Nation.  I  congratulate  him  for  what  he 
has  done  in  this  important  area. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chai'-man,  today  we  must  face  the  ques- 
tion of  continuing  or  abandoning  our 
national  decision  a  few  years  ago  to 
attack  poverty  and  to  seek  to  better  the 
lives  of  millions  of  Americans  whose  lives 
are  carred  by  urban  and  rural  ghettos 
and  the  culture  of  poverty.  New  tech- 
niques and  ideas  were  put  to  the  root  of 
the  problem,  emphasizing  most  partic- 
ularly jobs  and  education, 

A  smaller  part  of  the  war  on  poverty 
was  to  be  directed  at  assisting  low'- 
income  persons  expand  their  business  op- 
portunities and  gain  a  stake  in  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  community — title  IV 
authorized  loans  to  be  approved  finally 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration 
and  envisioned  the  establishment  of 
small  business  development  centers  to 
locate  and  screen  applicants  and  to  or- 
ganize training  and  management  coun- 
seling necessary  for  borrowers,  most  of 
whom  had  little  fonnal  education  and 
lacked  basic  business  skills.  Without 
much  priority,  though,  and  with  admin- 
istrative conflict  of  the  guiding  princi- 


ples of  the  program,  the  entire  operation 
was  shifted  in  1966  to  the  SBA  and  soon 
the  SBCD's  were  being  informed  that 
they  would  not  longer  be  funded. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  program 
must  be  revitalized  according  to  Its  orlg. 
inal  concept  and  so  I  rise  to  urge  the 
support  of  the  House  for  the  amendment 
of  our  colleague.  Congressman  Steicer 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964 — to  focus  the  loan  program  upon 
small  business  concerns  either  located 
in  poverty  areas  or  owned  by  low-income 
persons  and,  second,  to  require  manage- 
ment development  programs  for  the  par- 
ticipants. The  responsibility  for  this  cru- 
cial technical  assistance  is  to  be  with 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  thereby, 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, 

By  reactivating  the  SBCD's,  we  shall 
not  be  ur.dei  mining  the  role  of  the  SBA, 
but  merely  halting  the  further  slipping 
away  of  the  economic  opportunity  loan 
program  v.ith  its  unique  and  difficult  goal 
of  testing  whether  or  not  low-income, 
unemployed,  little-educated  persons! 
given  the  proper  training  and  assistance, 
can  establish  a  self-supporting  small 
business  enterprise, 

I  include  a  letter  I  received  recently 
from  Mr,  John  K,  Lopez,  treasurer  of 
the  American  Association  for  Business 
and  Economic  Development,  urging  the 
support  of  the  Congress  for  title  IV  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Mr, 
Lopez  cogently  and  forcefully  states  the 
case  for  this  program,  as  follows: 

American  Assocution  for 
Business  and  Economic  Development, 

San  Jose.  Calif..  October  24.  1967. 
Hon,  W.  DoNLcN  Edwards, 
Longworth  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Edwards:  It  has  become  apparent 
In  the  past  few  months  of  the  Congress  ses- 
sions that  the  concept  of  local  participation 
m  the  development  of  the  nation's  bitsinesa 
economy  is  being  discouraged. 

Federal  bureaucrats  In  a  display  of  self- 
serving  Interest  have  co-ordinated  their  ac- 
tivities with  private  pressure  groups  In  an  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  funding  provisions  of 
Title  IV  0/  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act- 
Employment  and  Investment  Incentives 

As  you  well  know.  Title  IV — EOA  Is  the 
enabling  legislation  for  the  Small  Business 
Development  programs  of  many  local  com- 
munity and  business  organlza'tions.  These 
programs  assist  the  minority  and  disadvan- 
taged to  develop  entreprcveurial  skills. 

These  beneficiaries  are  the  hard-icorking 
.':mall  businessmen  of  the  disadvantaged 
community,  the  real  victims  of  the  civil 
destruction  and  disorder  that  has  plagued 
our  nation. 

It  Is  incredible  that  any  of  our  Congress 
would  allow  a  single  bureaucracy  to  control 
all  available  a.ssistance  to  the  entire  small 
business  community  (95rr  of  all  U.  S.  busi- 
nesses) . 

However,  it  is  evident  that  numerous  in- 
formed members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  from  both  political 
parties,  have  maintained  Title  IV  of  the  EOA 
and  have  adclitionally  called  for  more  re- 
sources to  develop  this  program  of  free  en- 
terprise and  fob  opportunities. 

Our  nation  is  truly  Indebted  to  those  of 
the  Congress  that  support  Title  IV— EOA. 
Locally  sponsored  and  administered  small 
business  asslst'ince  programs,  co-ordinated 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  are  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  our  nation's  re- 
sources to  encourage  participation  and  con- 


rributlon  by  responsible  minority  and  disad- 
vantaged individuals  In  our  free  enterprise 
democracy. 
Your  support  Is  needed. 
Sincerely, 

John  K.  Lopez, 

Treasurer. 

Mr  FRASER.  Mr  Chairman,  yester- 
day i  reported  to  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues of  the  very  great  degree  of  sup- 
port for  the  war  on  poverty  which  exists 
in  my  congressional  district  and  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  and  to  express  my 
alarm  over  tlie  threatened  demise  of  tre- 
mendously worthwhile  and  essential  anti- 
poverty  projects  in  Minneapolis. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  further  substan- 
tiate what  I  have  said  on  previous  occa- 
sions about  the  crucial  importance  of  the 
war  on  po\'erty  iii  Minneapolis  by  calling 
t'le  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  edi- 
toiial.  entitled  "Penny  Pinching  on  Pov- 
erty," which  appeared  in  the  Minneapolis 
Star  on  November  3,  and  a  very  fine  ar- 
ticle by  Bernie  Shellum,  entitled  "Mayor 
Urges  Fight  To  Get  Pilot  City  Fund," 
which  appeared  in  the  Minneapolis  Trib- 
une on  November  2, 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  Minneapolis  pilot 
city  pro.ioct,  which  was  to  be  supported 
with  OEO  funds,  is  of  great  importance 
to  my  city,  just  as  thousands  of  other 
locally  developed  antipoverty  projects  are 
essential  to  the  health  and  stability  of 
cities  from  coast  to  coast.  As  Governor 
LeVander  of  Minnesota  said  in  a  recent 
statement: 

with  the  tremendous  amount  of  citizen 
interest  and  neighborhood  Involvement  In 
the  pilot  city  project,  the  sudden  halt  of 
funds  would  be  a  breach  of  faith, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  for  partisan 
politics  and  petty  bickering  is  past.  We 
are  dealing  with  America's  future.  Let  us 
pass  a  strong  antipoverty  bill  without 
further  delay. 

With  permission,  I  insert  the  Star  edi- 
torial and  the  Tribune  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

[From  the  Minneapolis  iMlnn.)  Star, 

Nov,  3.  1967) 

p!2NNy  Pinching  on  Poverty 

Northsiders,  and  others  in  Minneapolis  who 
worked  long  and  hard  to  organize  the  suc- 
cessful election  of  directors  for  the  Pilot  City 
demonstration  project,  can  hardly  be  blamed 
for  their  oiitrage  as  they  see  the  program 
about  to  collapse. 

The  fault  lies  with  Congress,  Looking  about 
for  spending  pro^^rams  they  could  cut,  mr-m- 
bcrs  of  the  House  have  passed  up  such  obvi- 
ous targets  as  pork  'oarrel  public  works  proj- 
ects and  the  supersonic  transport,  and  in- 
'stead  have  zeroed  in  on  the  war  on  poverty. 
By  sla.shing  the  spending  authorizations  for 
tlie  Ofiice  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  con- 
gressmen have  brought  the  Pilot  City  project 
and  other  antipoverty  programs  here  to  the 
edge  of  bankruptcy. 

The  lessons  of  last  summer's  riots  and  dis- 
turbances have  appnrently  been  fortrotten 
One  of  those  lessons  was  that  the  dwellers 
of  the  nation's  ghettos  cannot  for  much 
longer  be  taken  up  the  mountain  of  expecta- 
tions and  then,  before  realizing  the  hope  of 
a  better  life,  be  dropped  again  into  the  abyss 
of  despair. 

The  North  Side  Pilot  City  project  offered 
such  a  hope.  Scheduled  to  start  operations 
this  week,  with  the  elected  board  of  area 
residents  planning  a  wide  variety  of  social 
services,  the  program  may  never  get  off  the 
ground.  A  letter-writing  campaign  by  North- 
siders, and  a  -rity-widc  protest  meeting  Mon- 


day night,  will  convey  to  congressmen  the 
disappointment  at  this  turn  of  events.  We 
hope  they  wUl  be  listening. 

[From  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune, 
Nov.  2,  19671 
Mavob  Urges  Fight  To  Get  Pilot  Citt  Fund 
(By  Bernie  Shellum) 
The   Pilot   City   project   In   North   Minne- 
apolis was  nearly  bankrupt  Wednesday,  two 
days   after    1,31"'  residents   elected   new   di- 
rectors. 

The  estimate  that  the  demonstration  proj- 
ect would  run  out  of  money  In  about  1  day 
provoked  a  protest  against  congressional  cuts 
In  the  antipoverty  program. 

•'We  must  have  lost  our  sanity,"  said  Mayor 
Arthur  Naltalln  at  a  news  conference  In 
which  he  chastised  Congress  for  a  "punitive" 
attitude  toward  the  paor. 

The  news  conference  is  to  be  followed  by 
a  letter-writing  campaign  urging  restoration 
of  antipoverty  funds  and  by  a  citywlde  pro- 
test meeting  Monday  night. 

The  letter-writing  campaign  and  the  Mon- 
day meeting  at  Lincoln  Junior  High  School 
will  be  sponsored  by  the  North  Side  Feder- 
ation, the  60-plus  organizations  which  have 
formed  the  base  fcr  Pilot  City  board  elec- 
tions. 

■  We  are  not  rats.  They  won't  exterminate 
us,"  said  Mrs.  Charlotte  Carmouche.  one  of 
the  12  resident  members  of  the  Pilot  City 
planning  committee.  She  was  reelected  Mon- 
day and.  with  two  other  North  Side  women 
attended  the  news  conference  In  Naftalln's 
office. 

The  Pilot  City  staff  of  12  full-  and  part- 
time  workers  Is  operating  on  what  remains 
of  a  four-month,  $50,000  planning  grant. 

As  a  new  project  it  Is  not  eligible  for 
federal  funds  being  doled  out  to  other  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  iOEO)  agencies 
under  a  contintilng  resolution  which  has 
served  in  place  of  a  1968  appropriation. 

President  Johnson  has  requested  $2.1  bil- 
lion In  antipoverty  funds  for  fiscal  1968. 
which  began  In  July.  The  Senate  Is  willing 
to  provide  it,  but  the  House  Is  not. 

The  House,  until  recently,  did  allow  OEO  to 
continue  spending  at  the  1967  rate  of  $1.68 
billion.  But  on  Oct.  23,  the  House  amended 
the  continuing  resolution  and  cut  OEO 
spending  to  a  level  of  $1.2  billion.  40  per  cent 
less. 

Nationally,  some  35  local  agencies  serving 
500.000  pK>or  people  will  have  to  shut  down 
in  three  weeks  tinleis  they  are  financed. 
Some  38.600  Job  Corps  beys  and  girls  will 
st.'^rt  living  off  the  shelf  and  2.800  workers  at 
OEO  headquarters  In  Washington  face  a 
payless  payday  Nov.   14. 

Yesterday  Naftalln  said  Congress  under- 
stands neither  the  importance  of  the  anti- 
poverty  effort  nor  "the  nature  of  the  trouble 
this  nation  faces." 

One  reason  for  the  plight  of  OEO,  Naftalln 
said,  Is  that  Southern  congre.'^smen  object  to 
the  large  ntimber  of  Negroes  employed  In 
the  program. 

He  sa:d  he  has  written  to  all  Minnesota 
congressmen  urging  their  support  for  OEO 
and  invited  Rep.  Albert  Quie.  R-Mlnu.,  to 
"'come  Into  Hennepin  County"  and  "go  proj- 
ect to  project."  Quie  has  led  Republican 
critics  who  want  to  transfer  many  OEO 
functions  to  other  governmental  agencies. 

Naftalln  called  antipoverty  money  "the 
price  of  decent  relationships  next  summer." 
Pilot  City  was  promised  8100,000  for  1968 
to  administer  a  complex  of  social  services 
that  v.-ould  be  available  under  a  single  roof 
to  52.000  North  Siders. 

The  planning  committee  complied  an  ap- 
plication for  programs  costing  up  to  84  mil- 
lion before  giving  way  yesterday  to  the 
Technical  Advisory  Committee  to  Imple- 
ment Community  Services  (TACTICS), 
elected  Monday.  The  fate  of  that  applica- 
tion, the  first  of  14  such  projects  In  the 
countrv.  Is  still  not  known. 


The  appropriation  for  the  Hennepin 
County  antipoverty  board,  Moblllaatlon  of 
Economic  Resources  (MOER),  expires  Nov. 
30,  meaning  a  40  percent  cut  in  those  proj- 
ects unless  the  mood  in  Congress  changes. 

Edgar  Pillow.  MOER  director,  said  Head 
Start,  which  Involves  1.000  chUdren — and 
109  parents  as  paid  workers — will  be  among 
the  programs  to  be  reduced.  The  youth  em- 
ployment program,  which  gave  Jobs  to  1,000 
last  summer,  also  would  be  cut 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  never, 
since  I  entered  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  little  less  than  3  years  ago, 
have  I  been  as  deeply  concerned  as  I 
am  today. 

The  lead  editorial  in  today's  New  York 
Times  and  a  column  by  Tom  Wicker  elo- 
quently state  the  reasons  for  my  concern. 
I  will  include  in  the  Record  excerpts 
from  both  items  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  personal  plea  to 
all  of  the  Members  of  this  House — Re- 
publican and  Democrat,  liberal  and  con- 
servative. 

When  this  House  first  passed  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  we  were,  for 
the  first  time,  facing  up  boldly  and  cou- 
rageously to  a  grave  national  problem  we 
had  ignored  for  generations. 

We  dared  then  to  give  the  poor  and 
downtrodden  a  voice,  a  chance  to  live  a 
decent  life,  to  educate  their  children,  to 
participate  in  the  design  of  their  own 
futures.  We  dared  to  conceive  the  idea 
that  we  in  the  United  States  of  America 
could,  for  the  first  t:me  on  this  planet, 
banish  abject,  inherited,  endemic  pov- 
erty. 

We  have  now  created  a  tidal  wave  of 
rising  expectations,  hopes,  aspirations, 
commitment.  We  must  not,  ■we  cannot, 
turn  back  the  clock. 

During  the  past  month,  this  House 
has  demonstrated  its  hostility  to  this 
program  in  mean,  petty,  and  vindictive 
ways,  utterly  beneath  its  dignity,  let 
alone  its  generosity.  Government  em- 
ployees, including  secretaries,  office  boys, 
and  so  forth,  face  payless  pay  days  be- 
cause the  House  has  refused  interim 
funding.  And  Federal  poverty  employees 
at  all  levels  were  gratuitously  and  spite- 
fully executed  from  the  general  executive 
branches  pay  raise. 

Across  the  countr>'.  antipoverty  pro- 
grams are  in  chaos,  some  without  fund- 
ing, others  uncertain  as  to  their  future. 
Now  we  have  an  opportunity  to  erase 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  immediate  past. 
Let  us  unite  to  produce  legislation  that 
will  not  dash,  but  rather  will  fortify  and 
validate  the  hopes  of  millions  of  the  poor 
who  wish  meaningful  work,  not  welfare; 
independence,  pride,  and  self-respect, 
rather  than  charity,  dependency,  and 
despair. 

This  program  Is  Important  to  many  of 
our  towns  and  rural  areas;  it  is  des- 
perately crucial  to  our  cities. 

Oui'  cititis  are  paying  for  half  a  century 
of  neglect  by  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments. Polluted  air  and  water,  filthy 
traffic-jammed  streets,  crumbling  rat- 
infested  slums,  and  grosslj'  antiquated 
educational  plants  and  systems  are  too 
often  the  tragic  hallmark  of  our  central 
cities. 

In  these  explosive  surroundings  live  a 
substantial  number  of  the  beneficiaries  of 
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this  antipoverty  legislation.  The  failure 
of  this  legislation  may  well  be  the  pro- 
verbial straw  for  many  of  our  urban 
areas. 


constantly  eyeing  and  criticizing  the  few 
faults  of  the  program. 

There  have  been  problems  with  the 
antipoverty  program,  as  there  are  with 


reservoir  of  heretofore  untapped  man. 
power  and  services  to  bear  on  the  total 
needs  of  individuals  and  families. 
The    foUowthrough    program,    which 


Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  play  Russian     any  new  program  in  Government  during    seeks  to  provide  services  of  the  tyue  of 

' '^'-  the  shakedown  period.  But  this  does  not     fered  In  Headstart  programs  to  youiw' 

mean    that,    vip    KhmilH    omQc/»iiioto    ar^A      cfn.n  ...u~  v. j  __  ^    .  .     .    ^    ""* 


roulette  with  the  fate  of  our  cities. 
The  excerpts  referred  to  follow : 

Whose  "OppoRTrNiTT  Crusade" 
■Tragically  weak  .  .  .  reckless  waste  .  .  . 
Ineffective."  The  words  ring  fonh  in  the 
statements  of  Representative  Ford  of  Mich- 
igan, the  House  Republican  leader,  as  he 
denounces  the  antipoverty  program. 

It  Is  strange  that  Congressmen  who  would 
not  dare  break  faith  with  cotton  and  to- 
bacco farmers  over  price  supports  or  with 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  over  a  navi- 
gation project  have  no  compunction  over 
breaking  faith  with  the  nation's  poor. 

Because  of  Congressional  Irresponsibility, 
the  work  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity has  been  seriously  disorganized. 
Projects  are  stopped  and  started,  funds 
slashed  arbitrarily  hopes  raised  and  then 
dashed.  The  agency's  employes  are  becoming 
demoralized  and  Ita  politically  feeble 
clients — the  unorganized  poor — are  increas- 
ingly disheartened.  It  is  a  shameless  per- 
formance. 

Because  Congress  has  not  acted  on  this 
year's  appropriation  and  has  allowed  the 
temporary  continuing  resolution  to  expire, 
OEO  has  had  to  cut  off  the  $30  a  month 
paid  to  each  Job  Corps  member.  The  4.000 
VISTA  volunteers  are  deprived  of  their  pit- 
tance of  $50  a  month.  Community  action 
programs  that  run  day-care  centers  for 
working  mothers  and  provide  legal  and 
health  services  have  folded.  The  Head  Start 
program  for  pre-school  youngsters  cannot 
be  made  Into  a  year-round  program.  The 
Follow  Through  program  which  was  In- 
tended to  capitalize  on  the  achievements  of 
Head  Start  now  looks  like  a  budgetary  cas- 
ualty. 

Bitterness  and  social  unrest  in  the  urban 
ghettos  and  the  rural  slums  can  be  the  only 
consequences.  Those  who  are  gtillty  of  this 
planned  disaster  are  Representative  Ford, 
his  senior  Republican  colleagues  in  the 
House,  and  their  allies,  the  reactionary 
Southern  I>emocrats.  They  are  guilty  of  kill- 
ing the  continuing  resolution  that  Is  shut- 
ting down  antipoverty  programs  across  the 
country  as  funds  run  out  They  are  guilty  of 
the  political  guerrilla  warfare  against  the 
antipoverty  program  which  Is  now  under- 
way in   the  House. 

POVEBTT    IN    THE    HotTSE — ThK    PoUnCAL 

Grab  Bag 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

In  most  of  this,  of  course,  there  is  little 
concern  for  the  poor;  and  although  oppo- 
nents of  the  program  love  to  charge  that  It 
has  been  nothing  but  a  political  grab  bag. 
the  political  grabbing  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives obviously  Is  a  lot  worse  than 
anything  yet  proved  to  have  happened  In  the 
poverty  program. 

But  whatever  happens  to  the  program  it- 
self, the  poverty  question  Is  not  going  to 
disappear.  That  Is  the  real  achievement  of 
O  E.O  :  it  has  aroused  some  of  the  poor  them- 
selves, and  called  the  attention  of  a  nation 
to  their  plight  Poverty  Is  going  to  haunt 
American  politicians  for  years  to  come,  and 
if  the  men  who  vote  in  the  House  this  week 
don't  know  that  yet,  they  will  find  it  out  the 
hard  way. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
House  begins  debate  today  on  8.  2388, 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1967,  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
focus  their  attention  on  the  great  ac- 
complishments of  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram during  the  last  3  years  rather  than 


mean  that  we  should  emasculate  and 
dilute  the  program,  as  title  II  would, 
because  there  have  been  problems. 
We  are  living  in  a  most  critical 
period  and  the  need  for  a  more  meaning- 
ful and  efifectlve  antipoverty  program  Is 
urgent,  both  now  and  for  the  future. 

The  New  York  Times  respected  and 
perceptive  columnist,  Tom  Wicker,  writ- 
ing on  the  antipoverty  bill  today,  said, 
and  I  quote : 

President  Johnson  declared  "war  on  pov- 
erty" three  years  ago.  The  resulting  pro- 
gram may  be  reduced  to  a  helpless  Invalid, 
without  money  or  power,  when  this  week's 
shouting,  table-thumplng,  posing  and  meat- 
axlng  have  been  completed  In  the  House  of 
Representatives 

Already  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity's funds  are  exhausted  and  many  of  Its 
projects  around  the  nation  are  shutting 
down;  already  Its  employees  are  having  to 
work  as  volunteers — despite  the  insulting 
fact  that  this  House  has  specifically  excluded 
them  from  a  Federal  pay  raise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Wicker  justifiably 
says  in  concluding  his  column: 

But  whatever  happens  to  the  program  It- 
self, the  poverty  question  Is  not  going  to  dis- 
appear. This  Is  the  real  achievement  of 
O.E.O.:  It  has  aroused  some  of  the  poor 
themselves,  and  called  the  attention  of  a 
nation  to  their  plight.  Poverty  la  going  to 
haunt  American  politicians  for  years  to 
come,  and  if  the  men  who  vote  In  the  House 
this  week  don't  know  that  yet,  they  will  find 
It  out  the  hard  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  still  some  30 
million  Americans  living  in  poverty 
today.  The  productive  future  of  some  2 ',2 
million  of  them,  if  we  exclude  youths  still 
in  school,  is  in  large  part  dependent  on 
intensive  training  and  job  placement 
programs.  Thr  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity will  have  reached  no  more  than 
1  million  of  these  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year.  The  Nation  is  just  beginning  to 
realize  the  dimensions  of  the  problem 
facing  it.  in  terms  of  the  numbers  of  poor 
and  of  the  kinds  of  needs  that  must  be 
met. 

Promises  have  been  made  to  these  peo- 
ple and  they  should  not  be  broken.  This 
is  not  the  time  to  cut  back  or  to  change 
the  antipoverty  program.  There  have 
been  successes,  innovation  and  creativity 
in  these  programs.  Let  me  list  some  of 
them: 

Headstart  has  changed  the  future  for 
more  than  2  million  youngsters. 

The  legal  services  program  has  assured 
the  poor  the  right  to  equal  justice  which 
more  fortunate  Americans  have  so  long 
enjoyed. 

Neighborhood  health  centers  have 
helped  to  break  the  vicious  cycle  of  poor 
health  and  poverty  for  residents  of  35 
low-income  areas. 

Upward  Bound  has  opened  the  doors 
of  a  higher  education  to  some  27,000 
young  men  and  women  whose  potential 
might  not  otherwise  have  been  recog- 
nized and  encouraged. 

The  700  neighborhood  centers  estab- 
lished by  community  action  agencies  as  a 
multiservice  unit  have  brought  a  large 


sters  who  have  moved  on  to  kindergarten 
and  first  grade,  is  now  imderway  on  an 
experimental  basis  for  some  190,000  chll- 
dren,  and  holds  promise  as  a  meaningful 
addition  to  the  regular  curriculum  of  ed- 
ucationally deprived  children  in  public 
schools. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  programs,  and 
other  OEO  components  such  as  the  Job 
Corps  and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
are  concerned  not  only  with  learning  to 
read  but  also  with  learning  what  books 
are  and  what  they  have  to  offer,  not  only 
with  learning  a  skill  but  also  with  learn- 
ing what  It  means  to  hold  a  responsible 
job. 

Participants  in  these  programs  differ 
from  middle-income  Americans  not  sim- 
ply in  terms  of  their  paychecks  but  in 
the  more  tragic,  the  more  human  terms 
of  functioning  as  thoughtful,  responsible, 
and  self-sufficient  citizens.  To  learn  these 
things — to  learn  to  learn — is  one  of  the 
most  basic  goals  of  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram, and  is  a  prerequisite  to  increasing 
a  youngster's  reading  level  by  three 
grades  or  learning  to  be  a  television  re- 
pairman. 

In  this  endeavor,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  has  the  potential  to 
provide  the  Impetus  and  coordination 
that  make  such  programs  meaningful. 
The  overall  direction  and  coordination 
must  be  left  with  OEO.  It  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  sacrifice  the  innovation  and  spirit 
that  OEO  has  brought  to  this  challenge 
to  the  more  traditional  approaches  of 
many  other  governmental  units. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  turn- 
ing over  control  of  community  action 
programs  to  city  hall.  This  would  dilute 
the  independence  of  existing  local  boards 
and  still  the  voices  of  the  poor  and  tne 
disadvantaged  who  now  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  on  these  boards.  These 
provisions  In  title  n  should  be  taken  out 
of  the  bUl. 

I  have  received  many  telegrams  from 
my  district  and  from  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in  op- 
position to  this  proposal.  I  also  received 
a  petition  with  hundreds  of  signatures 
of  people  benefiting  from  the  antipoverty 
programs  in  Springfield— my  home  city 
of  Springfield — expressing  opposition  to 
this  provision  In  title  n.  The  petition 
preamble  reads : 

Dear  Congressman  Boland:  The  blU,  If 
passed  as  drafted,  will  take  the  Poverty  Pro- 
gram  away  from   the   poor  people. 

It  will  place  the  Poverty  Program  In  the 
hands  of  state  and  local  governments.  If 
approved  by  the  House  and  voted  Into  law. 
It  would  give  governors,  mayors  and  local 
officials  a  good  deal  of  authority  In  running 
the  Poverty  Program.  Please  vote  to  kill  this 
provision 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  further 
cuts  in  the  antipoverty  program.  Amer- 
ica has  made  a  commitment  to  the  poor 
and  the  disadvantaged.  We  should  live 
up  to  that  commitment  by  expanding 
these  programs,  rather  than  slashing 
and  weakening  them.  Not  because  we 
want  to  show  our  magnanimity  in  order 
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to  prevent  riots  In  the  city,  but  because 
it  is  right  and  long  overdue.  In  conclu- 
sion let  me  quote  from  the  lead  editorial 
to  today's  New  York  Times  concerning 
the  bill  before  us  now : 

Because  of  Congressional  irresponsibility, 
the  work  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity has  been  seriously  disorganized.  Proj- 
ects are  stopped  and  started,  funds  slashed 
arbltrarUy,  hopes  raised  and  then  dashed. 
The  agency's  employees  axe  becoming  demor- 
alized and  Its  politically  feeble  cUents— the 
unorganized  poor— are  Increasingly  disheart- 
ened. It  Is  a  shameless  performance. 

Because  Congress  has  not  acted  on  this 
year's  appropriation  and  has  allowed  the 
temporary  continuing  resolution  to  expire, 
OEO  has  had  to  cut  off  the  $30  a  month  paid 
to  each  Job  Corps  member.  The  4.000  VISTA 
volunteers  are  deprived  ol  their  pittance  of 
$50  a  month.  Community  action  programs 
that  run  day-care  centers  for  working  moth- 
era  and  provide  legal  and  health  servlceB 
have  folded.  The  Head  Start  program  for  pre- 
school youngsters  cannot  be  vo&dt  Into  a 
vear-round  program.  The  Follow  Through 
program  which  was  Intended  to  capitalize  on 
the  achievements  of  Head  Start  now  looks 
like  a  budgetary  casualty. 

Bitterness  and  social  unrest  In  the  urban 
ghettos  and  the  niral  sltims  can  be  the  only 
consequences. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chsdr, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Chairman  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  <S.  2388  >, 
to  provide  an  Improved  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act,  to  authorize  funds  for  the 
continued  operation  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity programs,  to  authorize  an  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  S.  2388 
and  to  Include  therein  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FIRMNESS  IN  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  long  last 
there  are  Indications  that  a  new  firm- 
ness Is  taking  hold  within  U.S.  college 
administration  In  dealing  with  imlawful 
college  demonstrations.  The  distinction 
between  the  constitutional  right  to  dem- 
onstrate and  Illegal  civil  disobedience  Is 
being  drawn  In  terms  of  suspension  or 
expulsion  from  school  or  college,  which 
is,  of  course,  something  that  should  have 
been  done  long  ago.  In  fact,  it  is  almost 


safe  to  say  that  had  It  been  done  in  the 
beginning,  much  trouble  would  have  t)een 
avoided. 

This  same  firmness  is  urgently  needed 
on  the  part  of  our  law-enforcement 
agencies  in  dealing  with  non-school  ille- 
gal civil  disobedience.  Those  who  deliber- 
ately violate  or  conspire  to  violate  the 
laws  of  the  land  in  the  process  of  dem- 
onstrating should  be  warned  that  If 
they  break  the  law,  there  will  be  prompt 
arrest  and  prosecution  without  excep- 
tion, no  matter  who  they  are  as  Individ- 
uals. If  a  professor  at  a  i>articular  imi- 
verslty  deUberately  breaks  the  law,  no 
matter  what  his  motivation,  he  should  be 
prosecuted.  If  he  wishes  to  have  a  rec- 
ord of  conviction  of  lawbreaklng,  his 
wish  should  be  granted.  The  same  should 
apply  to  Individual  students. 

There  Is  now  new  talk  about  more  Ille- 
gal civil  disobedience  either  this  winter 
or  In  the  spring,  some  relating  to  the  war 
In  Vietnam  and  some  to  civil  rights 
causes.  Insofar  as  these  planned  demon- 
strations project  a  deliberate  violation  of 
Federal  law,  their  organizers  should  be 
dealt  with  as  conspirators  and  prosecuted 
by  the  UJS.  Attorney  General  In  accord- 
ance with  the  law. 

Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
makes  it  a  Federal  offense  punishable  by 
.*»  years  in  the  penitentiary  to  conspire 
with  another  person  to  commit  an  offense 
against  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof  and  to  do  an  act  to  effect  such  an 
objective.  Organized  demonstrators 
should  be  warned  that  If  they  plan  an  un- 
lawful demonstration  against  a  Federal 
agency  such  as  the  Pentagon  and  then 
commit  an  act  carrying  out  the  demon- 
stration, they  violate  this  Federal  statute. 
In  the  same  sense,  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  section  2387,  with 
reference  to  the  armed  services  provides 
a  penalty  of  5  years  In  the  Federal  peni- 
tentiary for  anyone  who,  intending  to 
Interfere  with  loyalty,  morale,  or  disci- 
pline of  the  military  advises  Insubordi- 
nation or  mutiny  or  refusal  of  duty  by 
any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces.  It  Is 
well  known  that  numbers  of  adults 
throughout  the  country  have  Intention- 
ally urged  refusal  to  serve  by  draftees  as 
well  as  distributing  materials  encour- 
aging demoralization  of  morale  amongst 
members  of  the  armed  services  serving 
In  Vietnam.  The  persons  distributing  this 
material  should  be  arrested  and  promptly 
prosecuted  under  this  statute,  no  matter 
who  they  are.  including  the  ministry. 

Why  does  the  Attorney  General  fall  to 
act  here? 

Recently  the  president  of  the  United 
States  Antl-Communlst  Congress.  Mr. 
Wilson  C.  Lucom,  inqxilred  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  with  regard  to  these  specific 
statutes  In  relation  to  the  proposed 
demonstration  on  October  21,  1967.  In 
Washington.  D.C.  A  copy  of  his  letter  has 
come  to  me  from  the  staff  of  one  of  the 
standing  committees  to  which  It  was  sent, 
and  I  Include  It  following  these  remarks. 
So  far  as  I  know,  the  Attorney  General 
has  not  even  acknowledged  receipt  of  this 
letter.  I  am  sure  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  be  most  Interested  in  the  an- 
swers to  these  questions. 

The  other  day  I  WTote  the  Attorney 
General  asking  him  to  act  to  keep  a  cer- 


tain article  in  Playboy  magazine  out  of 
the  UjS.  mails  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
obscene  within  the  meaning  of  Federal 
law.  The  Department  replied  to  me  In 
substance  that  they  were  unable  to  say 
it  was  obscene  under  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  relating  to  pornography 
This  correspondence  and  my  reply  Is  also 
appended. 

In  protecting  our  people  from  what  the 
chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  the  coun- 
try believes  to  be  pornographic  principles 
announced  in  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
dealing  with  different  material  Is  not 
a  complete  bar.  Each  case  stands  on  its 
own  In  this  field,  and  If  the  Attorney 
General  would  only  act  to  protect  the 
people  from  the  fioods  of  this  type  of 
filth  we  would  be  better  off.  He  can  do 
so  imder  existing  statutes  awaiting  court 
ruling  on  the  new  material.  This  some- 
times takes  years,  but  in  the  meantime, 
the  offending  material  will  not  be  on  the 
shelves.  ^^  ^  ^. 

It  Is  little  short  of  scandalous  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  de- 
clares Itself  unable  to  define  or  describe 
obscene  material  In  such  a  way  as  to 
enable  those  who  are  responsible  for  pro- 
tecting the  young  people  of  the  Nation 
aguinst  outright  pornography  to  even 
know  what  is  illegal  material.  The 
Court's  opinions  have  been  so  imneces- 
sarily  libertarian  as  to  open  the  flood- 
gates of  the  malls  and  Invite  the  print- 
ing presses  of  the  unscrupulous  to  sell 
the  most  aggravated  types  of  pornogra- 
phy and  obscenity.  The  article  to  which 
I  have  referred  at  ptige  154  in  the  No- 
vember 1967  Issue  of  Playboy  magazine 
is  one  example.  Beyond  nationally  known 
pubUcatlons  everyone  knows  that  smut 
and  filth  available  in  relatively  unknown 
magazines  and  tabloids  can  be  found  In 
quantity  at  virtually  any  comer  store 
across  the  land. 

The  dismal  thing  about  all  this,  of 
course,  is  that  there  has  been  no  need  for 
such  loose  decisions.  They  could  have 
been  worded  In  such  a  way  as  to  give  the 
country  some  measure  of  protection. 

EvCTi  more  dismal  is  the  compelled 
conclusion  that  those  who  wrote  these 
decisions  knew  exactly  what  effect  they 
would  have  upon  this  country  and  are 
now  fairly  chargeable  with  having  in- 
tended the  foreseeable  consequences  of 
their  chosen  language.  The  national  In- 
jury does  not  derive  from  a  single  case. 
The  decisions  have  been  repeated,  again 
and  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  damning  indict- 
ment, but  it  is  nevertheless  demonstrably 
true.  In  the  meantime,  let  the  TJS.  Attor- 
ney   General   and   the   Department   of 
Justice  pick  up  the  pieces  and  do  the  best 
they  can  with  the  help  of  this  Congress 
In  moving  against  the  conspirators,  the 
peddlers  of  pornography,  the  distributors 
of  narcotics  and  the  Inciters  of  riots.  Let 
us  have  some  firm  action  to  protect  and 
presen'e  the  America  we  love.  The  hour 
Is  late. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 
UNrnsD    States    Ajm-CoMMXJWisT 
Congress.  Inc. 
Washington,  D.C,  October  14,  1967 
Hon.  Ramebt  Clakk. 
Attorney  General, 
Department  of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C. 

D«AB  M«.  Ci>»k:  Congress  is  being  criti- 
cized for  not   passing    new  laws  to   protect 
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our  government  departments  and  the  armed 
forces  from  obstruction  of  their  lawfiil  func- 
tions by  demonstrators.  A  specific  reference 
Is  made  to  the  "Peace"  Demonstration  of 
October  21,  1967. 

In  addition  to  obstructing  the  lawful 
functions  of  the  Defense  Department,  you 
can  be  assured  that  the  TV  and  news  cover- 
age win  be  used  throughout  the  world  to 
mold  world  opinion  to  the  effect  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Vietnam  Policy  is  wrong  and 
that  the  American  people  do  not  approve 
of  the  President's  policy — once  again  dam- 
aging his  world  image. 

The  Washington  Daily  News.  October  14. 
1967,  carried  an  article  by  Ted  Kuap,  Scripps 
Howard  Staff  Writer,  stating  "Mobilization 
chairman  David  Deliinger  said  more  than  100 
organizations  will  ba  represented.  These  In- 
clude the  Communist  Party,  W.E.B.  DuBols 
clubs  and  several  communist  splinter 
groups". 

Realizing  how  busy  you  are  with  other  im- 
portant matters,  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
following  two  sections  of  the  United  States 
Code  which  are  present,  enforceable  laws: 

"TnXE      18,     UNITED    STATES    CODE,     CRIMES     AND 
CRIMIN.Al,    PROCEDURE 

"Section  371,  confpiracy  to  commit  offense 
or  to  defraud   United  States 

"If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  either  to 
commit  any  offense  against  the  United  States 
or  to  defraud  the  United  States,  or  any 
agency  thereof  In  any  manner  or  for  any 
purpose,  and  one  or  more  of  such  persons 
do  any  act  to  effect  the  object  of  the  con- 
spiracy, each  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
JIO.OOO  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

"If,  however,  the  offense,  the  commission 
of  which  Is  the  object  of  the  conspiracy,  is  a 
misdemeanor  only,  the  punishment  for  such 
conspiracy  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum 
punishment  provided  for  such  misde- 
meanor." 

The  legislative  history  shows  the  Supreme 
Court  Interpreted  this  statute  and  said: 

"The  statute  is  broad  enough  in  its  terms 
to  include  any  conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of 
impairing,  obitmcting  or  defeating  the  law- 
ful functions  of  an-j  department  of  govern- 
ment." (Italic  supplied.) 

"Any  department"  specifically  Includes  the 
Department  of  Defense  as  defined  in  18  USC 
Section  6  ar.d  5  USC  Section  I.  Interestingly 
enough,  this  law  does  not  Include  either  the 
White  House  or  the  Capitol  in  Its  provisions: 

"title     18,     UNITED     ST.^TES     CODE,     CRIMES     AND 
CRIMINAL    PROCEDtTlE 

"Section  2387,  Activitie.'^  affecting  Armed 
Forces  generally 

"(a1  Whoever,  with  Intent  to  Interfere 
with,  impair,  or  influence  the  loyalty,  morale, 
or  discipline  of  the  military  or  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States: 

"(1)  advises,  counsels,  urges,  or  in  any 
manner  causes  or  attempts  to  cause  insub- 
ordination, disloyalty,  mutiny,  or  refusal  of 
duty  by  any  member  of  the  military  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States:  or 

•'•2)  distributes  or  attempts  to  distribute 
any  written  or  printed  matter  which  advises, 
counsels,  or  urges  Insubordination,  disloy- 
alty, mutiny,  or  refusal  of  duty  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States — 

"Shall  be  filed  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both, 
and 

shall  be  ineligible  for  employment  by  the 
United  States  or  any  department  or  agency 
thereof,  for  the  five  years  next  following  his 
conviction. 

"lb)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States'  Includes  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  the  Navy.  Air  Force.  Marine  Corps. 
Coaet   Guard,   Naval   Reserve,   Marine   Corps 


Reserve,  and  Coast  Guard  Reserve  of  the 
United  States;  and,  when  any  merchant  ves- 
sel is  commissioned  in  the  Navy  or  is  in  the 
service  of  the  Army  or  the  Navy.  Includes  the 
master,  officers,  and  crew  of  such  vessel. 
(June  25,  1948.  ch.  645,  62  Stat.  811:  Mkv  24, 
1949,  ch.  139.  Section  46,  63  Stat.  96.)"" 

Enclosed  for  your  convenience  are  xerox 
copies. 

Charging  the  lawbreakers  with  a  mis- 
demeanor has  not  been  successful  In  pre- 
venting further  planned  demonstrations 
which  will  obstruct  the  lawful  functions  of 
the  Defense  Department.  Tliese  two  laws 
make  such  obstruction  a  felony  rather  than 
a  misdemeanor. 

No  longer  can  the  enforcement  of  Section 
371,  "Conspiracy  to  commit  offense  or  to  de- 
fratid  United  States"  or  Section  2387,  "Ac- 
tivities affecting  armed  forces  generally"  be 
suspended. 

Nowhere  do  I  flxid  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  or  you  as  Attorney  General  are  em- 
powered to  suspend  the  United  States  Crimi- 
nal Code  of  the  United  States,  Have  I  over 
looked  such  suspension  power  granted  to  you 
under  the  Constitution?  If  so,  please  Inform 
me,  I  feel  that  neither  you  nor  any  other 
government  official  has  tlie  right  to  suspend 
laws  of  the  United  States  except  provided 
for  by  the  Oonstltution  of  the  United  States; 
otherwise,  there  should  be  a  debate  in  Con- 
gress on  this  point. 

If  you  agree  that  these  are  valid  enforce- 
able laws  and  must  be  enforced  rather  than 
suspended,  then  you  are  petitioned  to  put 
these  people  on  notice  by: 

1.  formally  and  publicly  announcing  that 
any  obstruction  of  the  lawful  functions  of 
the  Pentagon  or  interference  with  the  armed 
forces  anywhere  will  be  dealt  with  as  fel- 
onies punishable  by  up  to  5  and  10  years  In 
prison  and  $10,000  fines  under  these  two 
sections  of  the  United  States  Criminal  Code. 

2.  That  as  Attorney  General,  you  have  a 
sworn  duty  to  uphold  the  United  States  laws 
which  include  these  two  laws;  therefore, 
these  laws  must  be  enforced  because  yo\i 
and  the  Department  have  no  authority  or 
power  to  act  as  Judge  and  Jury.  The  law 
must  be  applied  and  the  dispositions  thereof. 
left  to  a  Federal  Judge  and  Jury.  Forms  of 
protest  and  petition  exist  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  law.  If  they  choose  to  violate 
the  law,  you  do  not  have  a  choice,  but  a 
duty  to  enforce  the  law  and  charge  felonies. 

The  passing  of  new  laws  by  Congress  will 
be  an  exercise  In  futility  unless  the  existing 
laws  are  enforced. 

It  takes  great  intestinal  fortlttide  to  stand 
tip  to  a  large  number  of  demonstrators  and 
enforce  the  law.  The  Department  of  Justice 
did  this  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  Now  It 
has  to  do  this  at  the  Pentagon. 

May  God  give  you  the  moral  strength 
and  courage. 

Sincerely, 

Wilson  C.  Lucom, 

President. 


I  Prom  the  United  States  Code] 

5  2387.  AcTivmES   Affecting   Armed    Forces 

Generally 

(a)  Whoever,  with  Intent  to  Interfere  with. 
Impair,  or  Influence  the  loyalty,  morale,  or 
discipline  of  the  military  or  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States: 

( 1 )  advises,  counsels,  urges,  or  in  any  man- 
ner causes  or  attempts  to  cause  Instibordlna- 
tlon.  disloyalty,  mutiny,  or  refusal  of  duty  by 
any  member  of  the  military  or  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States;   or 

(2)  distributee  or  attempts  to  distribute 
any  written  or  printed  matter  which  advises, 
coun.sels.  or  urges  insubordination,  disloyal- 
ty, mutiny,  or  refusal  of  duty  by  any  member 
of  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States — 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im- 


prisoned not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both 
and  shall  be  ineligible  for  employment  by 
the  United  States  or  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  for  the  five  years  next  follow- 
ing his  conviction. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States"  Includes  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  the  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corpe, 
Coast  Guard,  Naval  Reserve,  Marine  Corps 
Reserve,  and  Coast  Guard  Reserve  of  the 
United  States;  and,  when  any  merchant  ves- 
sel Is  commissioned  In  the  Navy  or  Is  In  the 
service  of  the  Army  or  the  Navy,  includes  the 
master,  officers,  and  crew  of  such  vessel. 
(June  25,  1948,  ch.  645.  62  Stat.  811;  May  24, 
1949.  ch.  139,  5  46.  63  SUt.  96.) 


! 


[From  the  United  States  Code) 

Chapter   19. — Conspiracy 
Sec. 

371.  Conspiracy  to  commit  offense  or  to  de- 

fraud United  States. 

372.  Conspiracy  to  impede  or  Injure  officer. 
§  371.  Conspiracy  to  commit  offense  or  to  de- 
fraud United  States. 

If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  either  to 
commit  any  offense  against  the  United  States, 
or  to  defraud  the  United  States,  or  any  agen- 
cy thereof  In  any  manner  or  for  any  purpose, 
and  one  or  more  of  such  persons  do  any  act 
to  effect  the  object  of  the  conspiracy,  each 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

If,  however,  the  offense,  the  commission 
of  which  Is  the  object  of  the  conspiracy,  is  a 
misdemeanor  only,  the  punishment  for  such 
conspiracy  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum 
punishment  provided  for  such  misdemeanor. 
(June  25,  1948,  ch.  645,  62  Stat.  701.) 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  26,  1967. 
Hon.  Ramsey  Clark, 
The   Attorney   General, 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  November  1967  issue  of  Play- 
boy magazine  and  the  article  contained 
therein  commencing  at  page  154.  I  ask  that 
you  act  to  bar  the  distribution  of  this  article 
through  the  United  States  mails  In  whatever 
form. 

In  my  Opinion,  this  article  is  violative  of 
Federal  law  and  palpably  obscene. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  you  will  act  imme- 
diately In  this  matter  so  that  any  further 
distribution  can  be  stopped.  Including  the 
use  of  such  injunctive  procedures  as  may  be 
necessary. 

Sincerely. 

Louis  C.  Wyman, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Department  of  Justice. 
Washington.  DC.  November  3, 1967. 
Hon.  Louis  C.  Wtman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  to  the  Attorney  General  dated  October 
26.  1967.  regarding  the  November.  1967  Issue 
of  "Playboy"  magazine.  The  Post  Office  De- 
partment has  supplied  us  with  a  copy  of 
this  issue  and  we  have  reviewed  the  material 
which  you  referred  to  in  your  letter. 

We  note  from  Post  Office  Intelligence  re- 
ports that  sale  of  this  Issue  has  been  stopped 
at  Dover.  Exeter.  Manchester  and  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire  There  is  no  comparable  Fed- 
eral statute  under  which  we  may  ban  or  en- 
join the  sale  or  distribution  of  this  Issue.  We 
must  primarily  rely  on  the  Federal  criminal 
statutes  (18  U.SC.  1461,  Use  of  Malls,  and  18 
U.S.C.  1462,  Use  of  Carrier  for  Interstate 
Shipment)  to  control  the  traffic  in  alleged 
obscene  materials. 


In  order  for  material  to  be  actionable  un- 
Hor  these  statutes  it  must  be  established  that 
7qi  the  dominant  theme  of  the  material 
tiken  as  a  whole  appeals  to  a  prurient  In- 
"  PC.  m  sex;  (b)  the  material  is  patently  of- 
fe^.ive  because  it  affronts  contemporary 
con-munity  standards  relating  to  the  descrip- 
tion or  representation  of  sexT:al  matters;  and 
(c)  the  material  is  utterly  without  redeem- 
i^s  social  importance.  The  latter  test  pre- 
sents the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  suc- 
cessful prosecution.  In  Memoirs  v.  Massachu- 
scTt'  383  U.S.  432  (1966)  at  footnote  7  the 
Supreme  Court  cited  with  approval  the  fol- 
lowing language  from  Zeitlin  v.  Arnebergh, 
383  P.  2d  152  (1963)  : 

■  "Material  dealing  with  sex  in  a  manner 
that  advocates  ideas  ...  or  has  literarj-  or 
scientific  or  artistic  value  or  any  other  forms 
of  social  Importance,  may  not  be  branded  as 
obscenity  and  denied  the  constitutional  pro- 
tection. Nor  may  the  constitutional  status  of 
the  material  be  made  to  turn  on  a  'weighing' 
of  its  social  importance  against  its  prurient 
appeal,  for  a  work  cannot  be  proscribed  un- 
less it  is  'utterly'  without  social  importance." 

We  are  unable  to  make  the  Judgment.  In 
a  practical  sense,  that  this  issue  of  "Playboy" 
magazine  or  the  article  in  question  is  with- 
out^ the  modicum  of  social  value  which  en- 
titles it  to  constitutional  protection.  Further 
evidence  of  the  stringency  of  this  test  is  rep- 
resented by  the  Supreme  Court's  per  curiam 
decisions  of  May  B.  1967  and  June  12.  1967, 
which  together  reversed  two  Federal  criminal 
convictions  and  fourteen  state  cases  both 
civil  and  criminal.  See,  e.g  ,  Redrup  v  Sew 
York,  386  U.S.  — .  87  S.  Ct.  1414.  18  L.  Ed.  2d 
515  (Mav8.  1967). 

We  hope  that  this  brief  discussion  of  the 
Inherent  constitutional  difficulties  In  the 
area  of  pornography  will  aid  you  In  under- 
standing our  conclusion  in  this  matter. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  Con- 
gress has  enacted  Public  Law  90-100  creating 
a  Presidential  Commission  on  Obscenity  and 
Pornography  which  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  October  3,  1967.  The  Commission's 
duties  call  for  a  broad  gauged  study  of  the 
obscenity  problem  which  will  include  an 
evaluation  by  leading  constitutional  authori- 
ties of  the  present  definition  of  obscenity.  We 
are  hopeful  that  constructive  legislative  rec- 
ommendations will  be  made  by  this  study 
group. 

Sincerely, 

FredM.  Vinson,  Jr.. 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Congress  or  the  United  St.^tes, 

Hor5E  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC,  November  7.  1967. 
Mr.  F^ED  M.  Vinson,  Jr., 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Department  of  Justice. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vinson:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  with  reference  to  my  request  that  the 
Department  act  to  take  the  Playboy  ar- 
ticle out  of  the  U.S.  malls.  I  appreciate  your 
taking  the  time  to  reply  as  carefully  as  you 
have. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  opinions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  dealing  with  obscenity, 
either  In  regard  to  their  substantive  content 
or  with  the  Interpretation  that  has  been 
placed  upon  them  by  prosecuting  agencies. 
I  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  limit  the  cir- 
culation of  particular  material,  not  yet  ruled 
upon,  on  the  grounds  of  obscenity.  I  cannot 
believe  that  even  as  loose  as  some  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decisions  have  been  In  this 
regard,  that  they  require  you  to  permit  every- 
thing filthy  to  flood  our  malls  without  re- 
straint. 

I  did  not  contend  that  the  November  Issue 
of  Playboy  Magazine  in  which  appeared 
the  article  to  which  I  had  reference  was 
obscene.  It  was  the  article  at  page  154,  not 


the  Issue,  and  the  article  could  have  been 
removed,  and  still  could  be  removed,  from 
the  magazine  to  make  it  mailable.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  should  enforce  the  law  and 
protect  the  people  against  this  sort  of  filth. 

If  the  Court  wants  to  put  up  the  road- 
blocks, let  It  do  so.  This  will  only  further 
arouse  the  American  people  to  the  stagger- 
ing dimensions  of  the  dilemma  law  enforce- 
ment faces  from  a  Court  that  is  unable  to 
even  selectively  define  obscenity  and  dehb- 
eratelv  continues  to  hand  down  decisions 
that  keep  this  country  In  a  condition  ap- 
proaching civil  chaos. 

I  am  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Presi- 
dential Commission,  which  of  course  un- 
doubtedly will  sometime  present  recommen- 
dations for  icglslatlon  which  may  even  ex- 
tend to  a  constitutional  amendment  or  two, 
but  this  Is  ft  long  way  off. 

In  the  meantime,  are  we  to  stand  help- 
less against  the  floods  of  p<3rnography  that 
are  overtly  available  at  virtually  every  local 
corner  store  throughout  the  land?  I  cannot 
believe  this  Is  made  necessary  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  merely  because  of  the 
present  confusion  resulting  from  decisions 
of  the  High  Court.  They  have  not  enjoined 
you  In  the  Justice  Department  from  protect- 
ing the  people.  Why  don't  you  at  least  try 
to  take  the  smut  off  the  shelves  and  let 
them  holler— Including  the  Court? 
Sincerely. 

Louis  C.  Wyman, 
Member  of  Congress. 


COMMUNITY     ACTION     PROGRAMS 


Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
debate  on  the  bill  S.  2388  earlier  today 
I  stated  I  would  place  in  the  Record 
statistics  and  figures  on  the  status  of 
community  action  programs  as  con- 
ducted in  New  York  City. 

I  do  this  in  response  to  the  call  of  the 
minority  as  expressed  on  page  208  of  the 
report  where  I  am  quoted  as  follows: 

Mr.  Carey  had  this  observation: 

"If  I  wanted  to  sack  this  program  I  could 
load  the  record  with  the  excess  and  the  waste 
and  the  mismanagement,  if  you  will,  the 
nepotism  that  has  been  practiced  In  some 
of  these  agencies  •  •  •.  I  could  be  a  vandal 
in  this  regard  and  damage  beyond  all  repair 
the  Image  of  community  action  agencies 
which  have  expended  millions  of  dollars  not 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  but  to  set  up 
hierarchies  of  staff  and  clerical  personnel, 
travel,  and  all  sorts  of  designs  and  features 
which  were  never,  never  contemplated  In  the 
passage  of  this  legislation." 

Since  the  minority  believes  it  is  my 
"public  duty"  to  cite  these  matters  in 
detail  I  will  oblige. 

Rrst.  however,  let  me  place  my  cri- 
ticism which  is  meant  to  be  constructive 
in  a  proper  context. 

As  I  said  earlier  my  observations  re- 
ferred to  the  organizational  operation 
of  community  action  programs  in  New 
York  City  and  not  elsewhere  In  the 
country. 

The  configurations  and  structures  of 
these  community  action  program  agen- 
cies are  In  no  way  due  to  any  action  or 


policy  directive  of  the  OEO  in  Wash- 
ington. 

In  fact,  just  the  reverse  is  true.  I  have 
obsen'ed  a  succession  of  three  regional 
OEO  directors  and  officials  of  OEO  in 
Washington  who  have  diligently  but 
vainly  attempted  to  secure  the  cooper- 
ation of  New  York  City  officials  in  fol- 
lowing 0F:0  guidelines  in  CAP  structure. 
I  have  met  not  once  but  several  times 
with  Federal  representatives  and  city 
officials  in  the  past  2  years  to  indicate 
that  the  city  was  not  folio'wing  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  nor  the  guidelines  in 
setting  ui  either  its  city-wide  umbrella 
agency  or  its  neighborhood  community 
corporations. 

These  guidelines  as  I  have  indicated 
earlier  today  clearly  provide  'see  "OEO 
Community  Action  Guide."  October  1965, 
page  17.  referring  to  participation  in  pol- 
ic^^naking  agencies  >  that  there  should 
be  representatives  of  the  chief  elected 
official  or  officials  of  the  community,  and 
representatives  of  the  leadership  of  ele- 
ments of  the  community  such  as  labor, 
business,  religious,  and  minority  group>s. 
Combined  with  these  two  categories 
would  be  representatives  from  residents 
of  the  area  and  members  of  the  groups 
to  be  served. 

Briefly  stated  this  is  the  one-third,  one- 
third,  one-third  representation  which  we 
clearly  intended  in  community  action. 

There  has  been,  and  is.  valid  and  sub- 
stantial reason  for  this  arrangement  in 
the  judgment  of  our  committee. 

The  need  for  elected  and  appointed 
public  officials  in  the  program  is  demon- 
strable. Those  officials  represent  the  en- 
tire community  including  the  poor  and 
they  are  needed  to  articulate  the  needs 
of  the  poor  to  the  entirety  of  society. 
They  can  bring  to  community  action 
programs  the  understanding  and  coop- 
eration they  need  from  other  agencies  of 
government,  State  and  local,  and  legis- 
lation in  such  fields  as  housing,  health, 
education,  and  so  forth. 

Most  importantly  when  joining  with 
the  leadership  of  important  elements  of 
society  they  bring  two  indispensable 
strengths  to  community  action. 

First.  They  are  in  a  position  to  build 
confidence  and  understanding  of  com- 
munity action  among  the  families  in 
society  who  are  in  better  income  groups. 
Second.  They  can  through  local  action 
institute  responsible  and  efficient  man- 
agement practices  to  see  that  excessive 
overhead  and  waste  will  not  diminish  the 
already  limited  flow  of  funds  for  pro- 
grams aimed  at  ending  dependency  and 
building  dignity  and  motivation  among 
the  poor. 

Had  these  concepts  been  followed  by 
the  administration  in  New  York  City  I 
am  sure  we  would  not  have  the  situation 
existing  today  which  I  shall  illustrate 
below. 

To  make  certain  that  we  will  reform 
the  programs  in  New  York  City  and  else- 
where for  better  benefits  and  greater  im- 
pact I  have  joined  with  the  gentlelady 
from  Oregon  in  supporting  the  amend- 
ments to  title  n  which  would  have  this 
result. 

All  this  amendment  does  is  make  stat- 
utory what  the  Congress  intended  In  our 
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legislation  as  indicated  in  the  guidelines 
which  have  unfortunately  been  either 
demurred  or  defied  by  local  ofBcials. 

Now  what  did  happen  in  New  York 
City?  Did  the  poor  organize  and  develop 
these  programs  and  neighborhood  struc- 
tures? Hardly. 

The  mayor  of  New  York  appointed  a 
human  resources  commissioner.  In  a  dra- 
matic demonstration  of  how  to  escalate 
income  to  escape  poverty,  he  took  a 
$17,000  official  of  the  New  Haven  pov- 
erty program  and  paid  him  $45,000  to 
set  up  the  New  York  City  programs.  This 
is  no  reflection  on  the  individual,  Mit- 
chell Svirdoff  who  must  be  worth  the 
money  because  he  now  is  going  to  Ford 
Foundation  where  he  will  be  paid  $55,000 
after  grappling  for  a  year  and  a  half 
with  the  problems  of  New  York  City. 

But  the  commissioner  was  not  ex- 
pected to  labor  without  adequate  staff. 

To  head  up  the  three  major  divisions 
in  the  poverty  corps  there  was  appointed 
one  commissioner  of  community  develop- 
ment at  $32,500 — recruited  from  OEO- 
level  $15,000.  One  manpower  commis- 
sioner at  $32,500 — formerly  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  at  $22,000.  And  one 
community  relations  director  at  $32,- 
500 — formerly  staff  director  for  a  New 
Jersey  community  action  program  at 
$17,000. 

Then  with  Federal  funds  there  was  or- 
ganized at  100  Church  Street,  New  York 
City.  In  the  highest  rent  district  In  the 
world  several  hundred  strategic  think- 
ers spread  over  several  floors  to  man  the 
command  post. 

So  far  the  poor  have  not  had  much  to 
say  about  running  this  program  but 
good  news  is  on  the  way. 

If  the  poor  had  a  hand  in  these  pro- 
grams, if  public  officials  other  than  the 
plush-Uned  commissioners  I  have  re- 
ferred to  above,  and  if  leaders  in  other 
sectors  of  the  community  had  a  voice  I 
doubt  if  they  would  condone  the  cost 
of  the  strategic  direction  center  at  100 
Church  Street  Just  one-half  mile  west 
of  city  hall. 

This  center,  for  salaries,  for  personnel 
service,  for  professional  planning  and 
research  has  Its  own  withholding  system. 
To  make  certain  the  poor  will  be  well 
planned  for  It  deducts  over  $4.5  million 
from  the  city's  direct  poverty  entitlement 
of  $34  million  or  12 '2  percent. 

This  would  not  seem  overly  dispro- 
portionate if  the  poor  received  the  re- 
mainder of  87*2  percent. 

Unfortunately  such  is  not  the  case.  An 
examination  of  typical  budgets  at  the 
neighborhood  level  community  corpora- 
tions which  will  expend  the  87 '2  per- 
cent will  show  that  the  amount  available 
for  actual  conduct  of  programs  prob- 
ably does  not  exceed  20  percent  of  the 
entire  $34  million  at  best. 

How  can  this  be?  Are  not  these  pro- 
grams controlled  by  the  E>oor? 

They  are  not.  These  community  corpo- 
rations are  more  structured  for  control 
of  the  poor  than  by  the  poor. 

I  wish  to  make  It  clear  and  definite 
that  this  system  is  in  no  way  the  fault  or 
responsibility  of  the  poor  or  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  areas  to  be  served. 


Had  they  devised  their  own  budget 
and  organized  their  own  neighborhood 
corporations  I  doubt  that  the  present 
condition  would  obtain. 

Rather  it  becomes  apparent  that  these 
budgets  were  handed  down  from  above 
and  the  poor  and  their  representatives 
were  instructed  to  submit  these  budgets 
and  they  would  be  funded  accordingly. 

In  order  therefore  not  to  cast  any  as- 
persion or  criticism  on  the  residents  of 
the  areas  in  question  I  shall  designate 
them  as  area  A,  B.  C.  I  am  citing  only 
these  three  although  my  study  indicates 
that  the  remaining  target  areas  in  the 
city  have  almost  identical  balance  sheets. 

At  the  heading  of  each  budget  I  have 
Inserted   the   population   of   the   target 
area  and  the  number  of  welfare  cases 
located  within  such  area. 
Akea  a 

Population 56.436 

Welfare  cases 10,788 

Salary 
Personnel:  12  months 

1  Executive  director $15,  OOO 

1  Deputy  director 12,200 

1  Executive  secretary 6.450 

1  Secretary 5,050 


Area  A — Continued 
Administration: 

1  Senior  fiscal  officer 

1  Senior  fiscal  officer 

2  Bookkeepers        (at        $6,450 

each)     

1  Supervising     secretary 

8  Clerical  aides  ($4,150  each).. 

2  Messengers   ($4,150  each) 

1  Stock  clerk 

1  Machine  room  operator 


Salary 
12  months 

9.850 
$9,650 

12,  900 
5,850 

33,  200 
8,300 
4,  150 
4,150 

85,000 


Program  evaluation  and  design: 

1  Assistant   Director 10,650 

2  Program  analysts   ($8,300 

each) 16,600 

2  Research  assistants  ($5,850 

each  11,900 

1  Supervising  secretary 5,850 

1  Clerical  aide 4,150 

20  Neighborhood     aides     ($4,150 

each)--. 83,000 


Personnel  w/o  fringe 

15  percent  fringe  beneflts- 


132, 150 

862, 600 
129,  600 

991.990 


Total- 


38,700 


Urban  development: 

1    Assistant   director    (for   com- 
munity programs) 10,650 

1  Information  officer 8,300 

1  Social  service  officer 8,750 

4    Community    organizers     (at 

$8,300   each)    33,200 

1  Consumer  specialist 8,300 

3  Program  specialists  (at  $7,900 

each)    23.700 

2  Social    service    assistants    (at 

$5,550   each)    n,  100 

4  Neighborhood  counselors   as- 
sistants (at  $5,550  each) 22.200 

4  Senior  community  workers  (at 

$6,450   each)    25.800 

45     Block    workers     (at    $4,150 

each)    186,750 

20      Neighborhood      aides      (at 

$4,150   each)    83,000 

1  Supervising  secretary 5,850 

6     Clerical     aides      (at     $4,150 

each)    24,900 


Total    - 452,500 


Training : 

1   Senior  training  offlcer. 

1  Training  officer 

1   Supervising  secretary.. 
1    Clerical   aide 


9,650 
6,800 
5,850 
4,  150 


Consultant  services  and  contract: 
Training   consultants    (15    days 

at  $50  per  day) 750 

Business   consultants    (10   days 

at  $75  per  day) 750 

Program  specialists   (12  days  at 

$50  per  day) 600 

Manpower  development  (10  days 

at  $50  per  day) 500 

Housing  consultants  (20  days  at 

$50  per  day) i.ooo 

Medical  consultants  (30  days  at 

$75  per  day) 1,500 

Auditing  services 800 

Legal   servlcee    (12   dayB   at   $50 

per  day)    900 

6,800 

Travel : 
Local  (25  staff  at  1.50  per  week).  1.950 

60  fleldworkers  at  50  cents  per 

day  7.200 

Personnel : 

Out  of  town  (4  trips — 20  days 
at  $16  a  day,  plus  $75  per 

trip,  also  travel  expense) 620 

Rental  of  station  wagon  ($250 
per  month.  Including  gas,  oil, 
maintenance,  insurance) 3,000 


12,  770 


Manpower: 

1   Assistant  director 

1  Psychometric  technician 

2  Senior  job  placement  officers 

lat    $8,300    each) 

2  Job    preparation    counselors 

(at  $6,800   each) 

1  Job  counsellor 

1  Senior  Job  developer 

3  Job     developers     (at    $6,450 

each)    

5  Neighborhood        aides        (at 

$4,150)     -. 

1  Supervlfling   secretary 

1  Secretary 

3  Clerical      aides      (at     $4,150 

each)     


26,  450 


10.  650 
8.300 

16,600 

13,600 
6,460 
8,750 

19,  350 

20,  750 
5,850 
5,050 

12,  450 


Space  costs: 

Central    headquarters    8,000   sq. 

ft.  (current  lease)    18.000 

4  satelUtes  approximately  100  eq. 

ft.   (2.50  per  sq.  ft.  each) 10,000 


28.  000 


Consumable  suppUee: 
Office  supplies  ($160  per  person 

for  68  persona)    10,200 

Postage  (300  mailings  per  week 

at  5  cente  each) 780 


10,  980 


127,  800 


Equipment  (purchase)  : 

8  staff  desks  ($90  each) 720 

4  secretarial  desks  ($105  each).  420 

12  chairs  swivel    with  arms  ($32 

each)    380 

1  electric  typewriter 400 

1  Electric  typewriter,  long  car- 
riage    480 


I 


I 


Area  A — Continued  Amount 

Equipment  (purchase)— Continued 

4  Typewriters,  manual 

2  Calculators  ($460  each) 

2  Adding  machines  ($130  each)  .. 

12  File  cabinets  ($55  each) 

1    Tape    recorder 

50  Chairs  w,  arms   ($7  each)    


$440 
920 
260 
660 
150 
350 


5,  180 

Equipment  (rentals)  : 
1     Xerox     machine      ($135     per 

month)    — 1.620 

1    Postage    meter     ($13.33    per 

month)    160 

4    Water    coolers    ($60    per    year 

each)   240 

2,  020 


Total  equipment   — —       7,200 

Other  costs: 

Telephone  installations.- 560 

Costs       48       lines        ($20       per 

month)    -        11.520 


12,  080 


Maintenance  costs  (contract) 
Headquarters  ($400  per  month) 

Satellites  ($100  month  each) 9.600 

Equipment     maintenance     and 

repair 600 

Printing  ($250  per  month)   3.000 

Publications    400 

Insurance  costs 700 

Security  costs  (installation  and 

servicing  of  alarm  system) 2.  400 

Conference  and  meetings 200 


Total  other  costs 28.880 


Grand    total .--   1,091,860 


Area  B 

Population    133,913 

Welfare    cases 16,960 

[Budget  1967   (12  months)] 
Personnel  and  category 
Executive: 


1  Director 

1  Deputy  director 

1  Program  analyst 

1  Information  officer 

$16,  000 

12,  200 

8,300 

8,300 

1  Procrram  snecialist 

7,900 

1  Executive  secretary 

1  Supervising     secretary 
1)                    

(step 

6,450 
5.850 

1  Research  assistant 

1  Secretary.. 

6,860 
4,800 

Administration: 

1  Senior  fiscal  officer       

= 

74,660 

—  ■■    ■ 

9,660 

2  BookkeetJers  ($6.450) .- 

12,900 

1  Supervising  secretary  (step  1)  _ 
1  Maintenance  man 

6,850 
4,400 

1  Payroll  clerk 

2  Clerical  aides  ($4  150) 

4,400 
8,  300 

1  Stock  clerk 

4,160 

4.160 

1  Messenger 

4,160 

57,&50 

Training: 

1  Senior  training  officer 

1  Training  officer  (step  1) 

3  Job     preparation     counselors 
(Rten  1   A6  800)           

9,660 
7,160 

20,400 

1  Supervising  secretary  (step  1)  _ 

6,860 

Area  B — Continued 
Training — Continued 

1  Clerical    aide 


Amount 
$4,160 

47,200 


Manpower : 

1  Assistant  director 

1  Supervising    counselor     (step 


1) 


2  Senior  Job  developers  (1  at 
$8,750,  1  at  $8,300) 

1  Senior  Job  placement  offi- 
cer    

6  Senior  Job  counselors  ($7,- 
500)     

4  Job  placement  officers  ($6,- 
150)    

4  Senior  neighborhood  aides 
($5,050) -- 

1  Psychometric  technician 

1  Supervising  secretarv  (step 
1)    - - 

2  Clerical  aides   ($4,400)    


10,660 
9.200 

17,050 
8.300 

37,500 

24,600 

20,  200 
8,300 

5,850 

8,800 


160,  450 


Community  development: 

1  Assistant    director 

1  Senior  community  organizer. 

3  Community    organizers    ($8.- 
300)    

4  Community  workers  ($5,550).. 

60  Blockworkers  ($4,150)   

1  Supervising  secretary 

1  Secretary    

3  Clerical  aides  ($4,400) 


Total    

Fringe  benefits  15  percent. 


10, 

650 

8, 

750 

24, 

900 

22 

200 

249 

000 

5 

860 

4 

800 

18 

200 

339.  350 

669,600 
100,440 


770,040 


Neighborhood   aide  trainees  60 

at  $1.70/hr  at  40  hrs/wk 176,  800 

Fringe  benefits  at  8  percent 14,  140 

Total  personnel  costs 960,980 

Consultants  and  contract  services : 

Consumer     frauds      consultant 

($50/day  for  25  days)    1,260 

Program    development    consul- 
tants ($50/day  for  25  days)..  1,250 

Health  consultant  ($50/day  for 
36  days) 1,800 

Legal   services    ($50/day  for    18 

days)   per  year 900 

Accounting  services  ($50  'day  for 

18  days)  per  year 900 

6,  100 


Travel : 

Local — 100  employees  (staff  and 
nonprof esslomals )  at  40«  per 
day  for  240  days 

Out  of  town:  3  tripe — 10  days  at 
$16/day  plus  $75/trlp  travel 
expense  

Rental  of  station  wagon  (In- 
cluding operating  costs)  $250/ 
month  


9,600 


390 


3,000 


Area  B — Continued 


consumable  svpruxs 
Office  Supplies: 

60  staff  at  $150  person 

60    nonprofessional   at   $26 /per- 
son     

Postage:  Center  and  3  satellites. 

average  200  mailings 'day  at  6 

cents  mailing  for  240  days — 

Program     supplies :     Psychometric 

testing  equipment  at  $120  plus 

necessary  tests  at  $2.500 


Equipment 

ule)    .- 


see   attached   sched- 


OTHER    COSTS 


Telephone  installation 

40  lines  at  $25/llne/month. 


Utilities:    Central   office   at   $150/ 
month,  3  satellites  at  $20/montb 

each  

Printing  costs  at  $175/month 

Insurance   

Library  at  $40  month 

Meeting     expenses     at     $100  per 

month   

Security:     Including    Installation 
and  servicing  of  alarm  system.. 

Total  other  cobts 
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Amount 
$e,  000 

1,500 


2,400 

2.620 
15,  520 

12.890 

1.900 
12,000 

la,  900 

2.  520 

2.  100 

500 

480 

1,200 

2,400 
i 

23.  100 


Grand  total 1,062,380 


PTRCHABK 

Desks: 

9  Staff  at  $90--- _._  810 

2  Secretarial  at  $106 210 

Chairs: 

12  Swivel  at  $33 400 

4  Secretarial  at  $33 130 

120  Folding  at  $3.60 430 

20  Reception  at  $18,30 370 

11  Reception  with  arms  at  $25.10  280 

Cabinets : 

24  Pile  at  $55 1,  320 

10  Storage  at  $50 500 

11  Conference  tables  at  $80 880 

1  Electric  typewriter 400 

1   nectrlc  typewriter,  long  car- 
riage    480 

6  Manual  typewriters  at  $110 660 

1  Calculator 460 

2  Adding  machines  at  $130 260 

1  Sound  projector  and  screen —  270 

2  Tape  recorders  at  $145 290 

12  Clothing  racks  at  $40 480 

20  Typing  tables  at  $20 400 

8  Blackboards  at  $50 400 

2  Bookcases  at  $40 80 


9.610 


12,990 


Space  costs  and  rental : 

Central     office     (current     lease 

cost)     .- 24,600 

Three  satellites  at  $175/month 

each 6,  300 


30.800 


RENTAL 

Postage  meter  at  $13  per  month. . 

150  Folding  chairs,  4  times  per  year 
at  $50  per  hundred  chairs 

8  Water  coolers  at  $600  per  year— 

1  Xerox  machine:  1,500  copies  per 
month  at  41^  cents  per  copy  plus 
supplies  7  rental  at  $10  per 
month  

Amplifier  and  other  sound  equip- 
ment at  $15  a  day  plus  $25  a  day 
for  truck  rental  for  12  days 

Sanltez  for  13  restrooms  at  $50  a 
month   

Waxing  service  at  $30  a  month — 


160 

300 
480 


1,000 


480 

600 
860 


3.  380 
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BUDGET  1967  (12  MONTHS) 
I.  Office  ot  the  0. rector: 

1  Executive  D:rector $18,000.00 

1  Executive  Secretary 7  000  00 

!  Tvp,st-Clerc3L_ 4,770.00 

1  Switctiboard  Operator 4,770  00 

1  Assistant  to  :lie  Director ll!50o!oO 

!  Senior  Secretary 5,550.00 

II.  Community  Development  Department: 

1  Comm   Develop.  Prog  Coord 10.500.00 

1  Progrjm  Secretary 6,450  00 

I  Typist-Ciecical... 4,770  00 

7Sr.  Comm.  Organ's,  at  8.870 62.890  00 

7  Jr.  Comm.  Organ's.  Jt  7.770 54,390  00 

14  Blockworker  s  II.  at  4.770 66  780  00 

14  Blockworker's  1,  at  4.576 64  064  00 

7  Intake  C;ericals.  at  4,770 33,390.00 

1  Liaison  Coordinator 5,200.00 

III.  Manpower  anil  C.ireer  Development  Program 

(Manp   Neigh  Serv   Center): 

(1)  Administration: 

a.  I  Director  tor  Manpower 13,100.00 

b.  1  Program  Coordinator 10,500.00 

(2)  Intake 

a.  llntake  Counselor 7,500  00 

b    1  Intake  Assistant 5,400.00 

(3)  Job  Corps 

a   Screener 6.150.00 

b   Assistant  Screener  (CI  Aide) 4,800.00 

(4)  Job  Development: 

a.  1  Junior  Job 8,000.00 

b.  Assistant  Job 7,150.00 

(5)  Remediation  and  Job  Preparation: 

a    1  Supervisor  9,000  00 

b    3  Teachers  II,  at  7,750 23,250.00 

c.  2  Teacfiers  I.  ate.eOO 13,200.00 

<6)  Job  Placement: 

a.  Job  Placement  Officer 8,200.00 

b.  Job  Placement  Coordinator 8.900.00 

c.  Job  Placement  Follow-Up 6,200.00 

(7)  Testing: 

a.  1  Psychometric  Teach.  II 8,000.00 

b.  1  Psychometric  Teach.  1 7,500.00 

(8)  Counseling: 

a.  ISuoervsof 9,000.00 

b.  3   Sr.    Counselors   (Center   Staff) 

8.200 24,600.00 

c.  3  Jr.  Counselors  at  7,150 21.450.00 

d.  4  Assistant  Counselors  at  6.200...  24,800.00 

e.  7  Manpower  Aides  at  4  576 32,032.00 

(9)  Clerical : 

a.  1  Sr  Secret.  (Ass't  Director) 6.189.0iD 

b.  1  Secretary  (Program  Coord.) 5,050  00 

c.  4  Clerical  Aides  at  4,770 19.080.00 

IV.  Personnel-Budget  and  Fiscal  Dept: 

1  Chief  Fiscal  Officer... 10  500  00 

1  Asst  Fiscal  Officer  (Off-Mgr.) 8.  500.  00 

1  Bookkeeper 6,500  00 

1  Typist-Clerical 4  770  00 

1  Clerical  Aide  (Stock-Cl -Mach-Op.) 4]  770. 00 

1  Driver-Messenger 5,200.00 

40, 240. 00 

Maintenance  Dept.: 

1  SuptWatchman 5  200  00 

3  Porters  at  4,420 13.260.00 

18.460.00 

V.  Public  Information  and  Community  Relations  Dept.: 

1  Public  I  nformation  and  Community  Relations 

Director 10,500.00 

1  Resources  Developer 6,150.00 

1  Program  Secretary 5,050.00 

1  Tran-lator-Typist. 4,770.00 

VI.  Research  and  Evaluation  Program. 

1  Evaluator-Resea-cher. 9,000.00 

I  Research  Statistical  Aide 5, 200  00 

I  Typist-Clerica! 4,770  00 


-    J51,090.00 


307.634.00 

23,600.00 
12.900.00 
10,950.00 
15,150.00 

45, 450. 00 

23,300.00 
15,500.00 

111,882.00 

30, 319.  00 
289,051.00 


26,470.00 


18,970.00 


Even  the  most  cursory  study  of  this 
financial  picture  for  three  typical  areas 
will  suggest  several  salient  observation.s. 

First  is  that  there  is  a  seeming  lack 
Of  relationship  between  the  number  of 
residents  to  be  served  and  the  size  of  the 
outlay. 

Although  the  target  population  varies 
from  approximately  56.000  to  169.000  the 
budgets  are  each  about  $1  million. 


BUDGET  1967  (12  MONTHS)— Continued 

VII.  Training  &  Education  Program: 

1  Sr.  Training  Officer Jjo  500  00 

I  Training  &  Educ  Ass't 5  580  00 

1  Typist-Clerical 4,770.00 

520,850.00 

15%  Fringe  BenefiU ^WVmfi 

Consultants  and  contract Ve'rvicV: 888,679.75 

(1)  Training  Consultants,  15  days  at  50  Per 750.  00 

(2)  Training  Sessions,  30  Sessions— 25  Per  750  00 

(3)  Auditing  &  Budget  Analysis,  4  Qtly  Audits  at 

/.>  .   ^''?f.^' - 2,000.00 

(4)  Legal  10  days  at  50  Per 500  00 

(5)  Personnel  &  Administration  Consultant  10  days 

at50Per 500  00 

(6)  Slatistical  &  Research  Consultants  10  days  at 

50  Per.. 500.00 

Travel:  5, 000. 00 

(1)  Out  of  Town  trips: 

4  trips  at  5  daysXl6  per  day 320  00 

4  Round  trip  air  fares  at  75 300.00 

,,.  ,      ,  620. 00 

(2)  Local: 

35  Non- Professionals  at  .80;  2  round  trips 
,,>,,.„    averageperwk 1.456.00 

(3)  35  Professionals  at  1.00:  Average  per  week.. .        1.  820.  00 

3,276.00 

(4)  Car    Rental.    Station    Wagon    12    months- 

At  $136.50  per 1,638.00 

Gas  and  Maint.  $8  wk-aver 416  00 

Space  Costs  and  Rentals:  '■"'*'"         ^''^"^ 

Rentals: 

Will-Act  Headquarters 30.000 

7  Comm.  Action  Centers,  at  $150  aver 12,600  00 

u  ,  .  42, 600. 00 

Maintenance: 

Janitorial  Supplies: 

Central  offices 360  00 

7  CAC's,  at  5  per  mo  420.00 

-  .,    „      ,.  780.00 

Consumable  Supplies: 

Postage  250  mailings,  at  5  cents,  total  240  days     .        3  000  00 

Office  supplies 4.500  00 

55  Proff— 75  per  yr.,  50  Non  prof,  at  25  per  yr 1, 250.  00 

n,.      -    .  8.753.00 

Other  Costs: 
Rentals: 

(1)  Telephone-Switchboard  50  lines,  at  20'mi7 

.line 12,000.00 

Manpower  Center  300-over  mo 3, 600.  00 

,^v  „                                                                15,600.00 

(2)  9  water  coolers,  at  4.20  each  per  mo.   ...  453  60 

(3)  Rental  of  1  Xerox  Mach.,  at  120  per  mo 1.440'00 

(4)  Rental  I  postage  meter,  at  8.50  per  mo 100  00 

(5)  Rental  of  50  folding  chairs  for  12  wks,  at 

7.50do2 390.00 

Utilities:  1^'9"«' 

Electricity  (7) 1.200.00 

Central  offices 3,000  00 

7  CAC's,  at  20  mo 1,680.  00 

Heating,  No.  6  oil  (13.50) i;500;00 

u      „  50,760.00 

Miscellaneous:  -u, 'uu.  w 

(1)  Repairs  and  maintenance  of  equipment 500  00 

(2)  Printing  costs. 2  400  00 

(3)Library 300  00 

(4)  Meeting  expenses  17  staff  members,  at  4  weeks.       3, 535  00 

(5)  Security: 

Manpower  center  alarm,  system  install 250.  00 

Monthly  maintenance  charge,  at  10 240.  00 

7  CAC's  alarm  systems  maintenance. 504.00 

— . 7  730  00 

(6)  Allowance  for  Community  Committee  meetings, 

at  12  full  Comm.  Comm.  meetings,  50  mem- 
bers, at  5  per 3.000.00 

b.  6  Sub-comm   meetings,  7  Sub-comm..  at  7 

members  each,  at  5  per ' 1.050.00 

— ^ 4,050.00 

(7)  Emergency  contingency  fund 2,000.00 

— '- —         6,050.00 

Total 990.90335 
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Second,  they  evidently  reflect  what 
some  high-level  mastermind  believes 
each  neighborhood  community  corpora- 
tion should  have  in  its  professional  and 
personnel  echelon. 

Each  budget  provides  for  program  an- 
alysts— public  information  ofBcers,  psy- 
chometric specialists,  budget  and  fiscal 
officers,  et  cetera. 

The    tragedy   is   that   when   all   this 


money  is  expended  in  the  poverty  super- 
structure there  will  be  no  action  pro- 
gram funds  for  anyone  to  analyze,  let 
alone  a  full-time  program  analyst. 

The  grief  for  the  poor  is  that  money 
designed  for  their  benefit  should  not  be 
used  to  place  onboard  psychometric  spe- 
cialists when  such  scarce  professional 
types  are  now  available  In  the  State  em- 
ployment service  offices  in  every  neigh- 


borhood. Unfortunately  in  New  York  City 
there  is  a  detente  between  the  manpower 
aeency  of  the  city  and  the  State  employ- 
ment service  so  that  a  contractual  ar- 
rangement to  provide  these  services  has 
been  pending  for  several  months  but  has 
not  been  executed. 

The  bad  news  for  the  poor  is  that  the 
only  function  "public  information  offi- 
cers" can  fulfill  is  that  a  million  dollars 
Is  coming  into  the  neighborhoods  but 
only  professionals  need  apply. 

Of  course,  there  is  provision  for  some 
neighborhood  blockworkers  and  com- 
munity organizers.  These  may  be  used  to 
secure  the  maximum  feasible  participa- 
tion of  the  indigenous  poor  as  they 
gather  on  folding  chairs  around  the 
water  cooler  only  to  be  told  by  the  staff 
director  of  the  great  things  that  are  go- 
ing to  happen  if  they  can  get  another 
million  dollars  to  add  to  the  million  dol- 
lars for  the  official  family  of  the  local 
poverty  "Pentagon." 

I  am  no  nitpicker  in  poverty  spending 
but  I  doubt  if  the  poor  who  drink  tap 
water  from  leaky  pipes  ever  wanted  their 
funds  allotted  for  water  coolers  as  a 
status  symbol. 

Our  job  is  to  get  the  water  cooler 
waste  out  of  these  neighborhood  pro- 
grams. 

I  am  certain  that  dedicated  public  of- 
ficials and  community  leaders  joined 
with  the  poor  can  do  a  better  job  of  get- 
ting benefits  down  to  the  poor  than  these 
budgets  represent. 

The  criticism  has  been  directed  to  title 
II  that  we  are  trying  to  set  up  patron- 
age for  politicians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  patronage  Is  in  the 
program  now  and  the  poor  are  being 
patronized  to  pay  for  It. 

The  job  of  the  public  officials  must  be 
to  get  the  patronage  out  and  get  the 
poor  in. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  deliberately  not 
chosen  the  biggest  budget  for  commu- 
nity action  agencies  in  New  York  City— 
ju.=;t  the  median-type  agencies, 

I  cannot  help  but  note  however  in 
studying  one  of  the  major  funded  pro- 
grams that  one  of  them  is  receiving  over 
$216,000  for  guard  service  to  protect 
their  premises  by  a  contractual  ar- 
rangement with  a  uniformed  force. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  said  that  we  did 
mt  intend  to  carry  on  the  war  on  poverty 
by  having  a  povertv  "Pentagon"  with  the 
general  and  top  br'^ss  in  every  eligiblp 
neitrhborh^od. 

I  am  sure  those  poverty  war  "Penta- 
gons" are  not  what  the  poor  want  or  need 
and  they  do  not  represent  their  aspira- 
tions. 

If  they  do.  why  do  we  need  over 
$200  noo  to  protect  the  indigenous  agen- 
cies fo'-  the  noor  from  those  who  are 
inimical  to  it? 

I  believe  the  committee  bill  will  help 
ti  correct  these  abuses  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

PRESroENT  NYERERE  STATES  POSI- 
TION   OF    TANZANIA    ON    EXECU- 
TIVES AND  PROFESSIONALS  FROM 
FOREIGN  LANDS 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 


remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Julius  Nyerere,  the  President  of  Tan- 
zania, whom  I  have  known  for  many 
years  as  a  friend  and  who  is  one  of  the 
strong  statesmen  of  Africa,  in  a  speech 
at  the  Tanu  Biannual  Conference  in 
Mwanza  in  Tanzania  on  October  17.  1967, 
outlined  his  policy  of  nonalinement  with 
either  East  or  West,  to  which  policy  by 
the  way  h3  has  strictly  and  impartially 
adhered,  and  his  determination  that  the 
development  of  Tanzania  should  come 
from  the  planning,  the  direction,  and  the 
toil  and  sacrifices  of  Tanzanians.  He 
made  it  clear,  however,  that  where  the 
need  existed  for  foreigners,  loyal  to  the 
Government  of  Tanzania,  in  the  profes- 
sions, the  skills,  and  elsewhere  they 
would  be  welcomed. 

By  unanimous  consent,  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  Include  the  first  install- 
ment of  President  Nyerere's  memorable 
address,  as  follows: 

Text  of  Address  by  President  Nyerere 
Many  things  have  happened  since  our  last 
meeting,  and  It  Is  the  Job  of  this  ConXerence 
to  examine  the  most  important  of  them  In 
the  light  of  the  objectives  we  set  ourselves 
when  we  adopted  the  Arusha  Declaration.  For 
that  Declaration  was  a  commitment  to  the 
principles  of  self-reliance  and  soclallBm.  It 
did  not  by  Itself  bring  either  of  these  things: 
only  hard  thinking,  and  hard  work  in  the 
right  direction  wUl  do  that.  It  Is  Important 
that  we  should  be  very  clear  about  this  fact. 
The  Arusha  Declaration  did  not  catise 
miracles.  It  did  not  make  the  crops  more 
fruitful,  nor  the  rains  more  regular.  It  did 
n:  t  make  everyone  wealthy,  nor  change  the 
level  of  our  education.  It  did  not  change  the 
habits  of  mind  we  have  grown  up  with,  nor 
create  any  other  miraculous  changes  In  our 
condition. 

Our  acceptance  of  the  Arusha  Declaration 
was  like  a  young  Christian's  confirmation:  It 
is  a  declar.ition  of  intent  to  live  a  certain 
kind  of  life  and  to  act  in  a  certain  kind  of 
manner  for  desired  ends.  We  have  no  more 
become  a  socialist  country  because  of  the 
Arusha  Declaration  than  a  young  boy  be- 
comes a  good  Christian  or  a  good  Muslim  by 
the  act  of  dedication. 

The  sincere  act  of  dedication  Is  Important; 
but  much  more  Important  are  the  actions 
which  follow  during  his  life.  The  question  be- 
fore us.  therefore,  is  whether  we  have  started 
to  make  the  right  decisions,  and  the  right 
plans,  and  whether  we  have  begun  to  act  In 
a  u^anner  which  will  in  time  build  socialism 
and  self-reliance  in  Tanz.-mia. 

First,  let  us  look  at  this  question  of  self- 
reliance,  for  I  believe  that  this  h.is  been 
widely  misunderstood — ^by  ourselves  more 
than  "by  others.  Some  of  our  people  have 
spoken  'and  acted  as  though  it  meant  self- 
sufficiency  in  manpower  and  financial  re- 
sources. It  means  nothing  of  the  kind. 

We  would  be  extrem.ely  silly  If  we  imagined 
that  the  Arusha  Declaration  has  caused  u£ 
to  have  more  qualified  doctors,  engineers, 
teachers,  administrators,  and  so  on,  so  that 
the  Development  Plan  target  of  self  suf- 
ficiency in  skilled  man-power  by  1980  had 
suddenly  become  Irrelevant.  Sell-reliance 
does  not  mean  that  for  self-reliance  Is  not  a 
silly  thing  Let  us  therefore  be  very  clear  what 
we  do  extiect  now.  and  what  the  policy  of 
self-reliance  means  In  the  Immediate  future, 
and  what  it  does  not  mean. 
First,  It  means  that  we  miwt  make  maxi- 


mum use  of  the  resources  which  we  have. 
We  want  citizens  to  be  given  priority  In  ev- 
ery field  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  do- 
ing the  Job  efficiently.  And  certainly  we  must 
have  Tanzanians  making  policy;  Tanzanians 
must  control  our  country.  But  this  is  not  an 
issue  now:  we  have  already  achieved  that. 

The  question  at  issue  Is  whether  we  must 
at  all  costs  have  Tanzanian  citizens  in  every 
executive  position  And  the  answer  we  give 
must  be  a  realistic  one  if  we  wish  to  fulfil 
our  ambitions.  For  the  truth  Is  that  we  do 
not  yet  have  enough  qualified  and  experi- 
enced Tanzanian  citizens  to  do  all  the  Jobs 
which  have  to  be  done  If  the  poUcies  we 
Tanzanians  have  decided  upon  are  to  be  im- 
plemented. 

The  question,  therefore.  Is  whether  we  are 
prepared  to  make  our  plans  wait  until  we 
have  educated  and  trained  a  Tanzanian  for 
every  Job  which  has  to  be  done.  And  we  long 
ago  decided  that  this  would  not  only  be  ab- 
surd, it  would  also  be  unnecessary.  An  ac- 
countant Is  an  accountant,  whether  he  Is  a 
citizen  or  not:  a  doctor  is  a  doctor;  a  man- 
ager is  either  efficient  or  not  efBclent.  What 
really  matters  In  relation  to  such  people — 
whether  they  be  citizens  or  not  citizens — Is 
that  they  loyally  and  efficiently  carry  out 
the  decisions  made  by  otir  Government  and 
our  people. 

To  employ  an  inefficient  person  Just  be- 
cause he  Is  a  Tanzanian.  when  the  Job  he 
has  to  do  is  crucial  for  our  development,  Is 
not  self-reliance:  It  Is  stupidity.  When  we  or 
members  of  our  family  fall  ill.  what  we 
want  is  a  competent  doctor,  not  necessarily 
a  citizen  When  we  have  decided  to  build  a 
bridge,  what  we  want  Is  a  competent  engi- 
neer who  will  be  able  to  ensure  that  the 
bridge  will  be  safe  and  effective  for  Its  pur- 
pose. 

The  questions  we  need  to  ask  ourselves 
are  these:  Firstly,  is  this  Job  essential  to 
our  plans?  Secondly,  do  we  have  a  clttzen 
who  Is  qualified  and  has  the  necessary  ex- 
perience for  this  particular  Job?  And  If  there 
is  no  qualified  citizens  available,  thirdly,  can 
we  obtain  a  qualified  non-cltlzen  who  will 
be  accountable  to  us  for  his  loyal  and  effi- 
cient carrying  out  of  the  Job?  And  fourthly, 
what  plans  do  we  have  for  the  training  of 
citizens  to  do  this  kind  of  work  in  due 
course''  Then.  If  we  decide  that  the  Job  Is 
essential,  and  if  there  Is  no  qualified  citi- 
zen available  to  do  It.  and  if  a  non-citizen 
can  be  obtained,  let  us  pay  a  non-cltlzen  to 
do  the  Job  for  us. 

By  doing  this  we  might,  for  example,  make 
it  possible  for  a  village  In  an  outlying  area 
to  become  self-reliant  because  it  can  sell  its 
Increased  production  and  thus  support  Im- 
proved conditions  for  Its  members.  If  we  do 
not  allow  this  bridge  to  be  built  simply  be- 
cause we  have  no  citizen  available  to  do  It, 
then  the  village  will  remain  on  a  low  level 
and  witthout  any  real  possibility  of  becom- 
ing a  self-reliant,  prosperous  community. 

But  in  this  country  we  also  have  a  second 
thing  which  we  really  desire  of  the  people 
working  for  us.  Ideally  we  also  need  social- 
ists in"^ every  Job — which  Is  not  necessarily 
the  same  thing  as  wanting  a  citizen  for  every 
Job.  because  not  all  Tanzanians  are  socialists. 
But  if  a  competent  doctor  also  has  socialist 
attitudes,  then  he  is  surely  an  especially 
great  asset  to  us.  And  the  truth  Is  that  the 
international  reputation  of  Tanzania  U  such 
that  many  soclalUts  from  other  countries 
very  much  want  to  come  and  work  with  us. 
One  dav  In  the  future  Tanzanian  socialists 
may  be  able  to  assist  other  socialists  to 
achieve  their  objectives.  Today  we  should  be 
readv  and  happy  to  welcome  socialists  from 
other  countries  who  are  ready  to  help  us 
achieve  our  objectlonis.  And  we  should  re- 
member that  many  soclaUsts  come  from 
capitalist  countries;  It  Is  sometimes  the  very 
fact  that  they  cannot  contribute  to  socialist 
objectives  In  their  own  country  which  makes 
them  enthuslMtlc  about  wortUig  wltli  iia. 
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What  all  this  means  Is  that  If  we  are  to 
make  progress  towards  the  Implementation 
of  our  policies  of  socialism  and  self-reliance, 
we  should  be  ready  to  use  all  the  people  who 
are  able  to  contribute  towards  these  objec- 
tives. There  are  certain  jobs  which  have  to 
be  done  by  citizens.  Those  we  have  now  filled. 
There  are  other  Jobs  which  have  to  be  done 
and  done  now  or  In  the  next  few  years, 
whether  or  not  we  have  enough  citizens  or 
enough  socialists.  Let  us  get  these  Jobs  done 
Instead  of  Indulging  our  prejudices  or  our 
generalised  assessments  of  people  by  skin 
colour  or  country  of  origin. 

There  Is  another  aspect  of  our  self-reliance 
policy  which  has  also  been  misunderstood 
by  some  people.  For  the  Arusha  Declaration 
does  not  say  that  Tanzania  refuses  outside 
aid.  or  that  there  Is  something  wTong  in 
receiving  It. 

The  Declaration  says,  and  I  quote;  "We 
are  not  saying  that  we  will  not  accept,  or 
even  that  we  shall  not  look  for,  money  from 
other  countries  for  our  development.  This  Is 
not  what  we  are  saying." 

What  the  Arusha  Declaration  says  Is  that 
the  only  group  of  people  we  will  rely  upon  Is 
ourselves;  we  will  not  organize  our  country 
and  our  life  In  such  a  way  that  there  will  be 
no  development  unless  we  get  foreign  money. 
And  most  of  all,  we  have  said  very  firmly 
that  we  shall  not  bend  our  political,  eco- 
nomic or  social  policies  in  the  hope  of  get- 
ting overseas  aid  as  a  result. 

But  If  we  get  outside  assistance  to  carry 
out  purposes  decided  by  us,  then  we  shall 
welcome  that  assistance.  Thus  we  welcome 
the  Chinese  decision  to  help  with  the  Tan- 
zam  liallway.  Thus  we  shall  welcome  an 
American  decision  to  help  build  our  road 
from  Dar  es  Salaam  to  Tunduma. 

In  fact,  self-reliance  Is  not  really  against 
anything  or  anyone,  unless  there  are  people 
who  want  to  recolonlze  us.  Self-reliance  la  a 
positive  affirmation  that  we  shall  depend 
upon  ourselves  for  the  development  of  Tan- 
zania, and  that  we  shall  use  the  resources 
we  have  for  that  purpose,  not  Just  sit  back 
and  complain  because  there  are  other  things 
we  do  not  have. 

We  are  saying  to  ourselves  that  we  are 
Rolng  to  build  a  self-reliant  socialist  society. 
We  are  saying:  "Here  Is  land,  here  we  are: 
this  Is  the  amount  of  knowledge,  skill  and 
experience  we  have:  and  this  Is  the  amount 
of  money  we  have  to  spend  on  supplement- 
ing our  skUl  and  knowledge  or  on  buying 
more  advanced  machines.  Now  let  us  get  on 
with  It".  And  we  are  saying  to  other  people: 
"This  Is  what  we  are  doing:  li  you  want  to 
help  us.  do  this  and  this  and  this,  for  that  Is 
what  we  need  most  at  this  stage". 

The  reaUy  Important  thing  for  us  to  be 
clear  about  U  that  we  are  not  saying  to  other 
people  (and  now,  after  the  Arusha  Declara- 
tion, we  cannot  say)  :  "Please  come  and  de- 
velop our  country  for  us.  and  If  vou  Insist 
we  will  stop  being  socialist,  or  believing  In 
equality,  or  being  antl-colonlal".  These 
things  we  w^tll  never  say. 

We  do  not  believe  that  anyone  else  can 
develop  our  country  for  us  and,  even  if  they 
could,  we  would  not  be  willing  to  give  up  the 
determination  of  our  own  policy.  It  Is  we 
ourselves  who  will  develop  our  country.  We 
may  decide  to  spend  some  of  the  resources 
we  have,  or  the  products  of  those  resources, 
on  buying  Imports  of  skills  or  machines  from 
abroad.  But  our  real  emphasis  will  be  on 
using  the  akllls  that  we  already  have,  and 
on  developing  the  natural  resources  that  we 
now  possess. 

In  our  situation  this  means  that  the  em- 
phasis of  our  development  will  be  in  the 
rural  sector,  and  particularly  in  agriculture. 
Further,  It  means  that  we  shall  modernise 
within  our  rvsourcea.  But  we  must  mod- 
ernise. In  many  p*rts  of  the  country  we  are 
beginning  to  follow  the  advice  of  our  agri- 
cultural experts.  But  our  major  tool,  the 
Jembe.  Is  too  primitive  for  our  present  day 
needs   We  must  now  abandon  It  and  replace 


It  with  the  oxen-plough.  We  carmot  make 
progress  by  waiting  until  every  peasant  Is 
able  to  possess  his  own  tractor  which  he  can 
drive  and  maintain. 

Indeed,  if  we  wait  for  that  we  shall  never 
leave  the  hoe  behind  us,  for  our  present 
methods  are  too  Inefficient  ever  to  produce 
the  wealth  which  would  enable  us  to  buy 
tractors  for  all  parts  of  the  country,  or  to 
train  the  people  to  drive  and  maintain  them. 
We  are  not  ready  for  the  tractor,  either 
financially  or  technically;  but  we  are  ready 
for  the  oxen-plough. 

We  have  the  animals,  and  the  ploughs  can 
be  bought  cheaply  or  even  made  here.  They 
are  simple  tools  which  our  peasants  can 
quickly  learn  to  use,  and  they  are  appropri- 
ate for  the  kind  of  small  unit  farming  which 
is  involved  In  the  ujamaa  villages  to  which 
we  aspire,  or  even  to  the  amount  of  land  an 
energetic  Individual  peasant  family  can 
cultivate. 

We  have  to  modernise  our  farming  if  we 
Eire  to  Improve  our  standard  of  living.  But  we 
cannot  modernise  by  buying  tractors  for 
everyone,  because  we  do  not  have  either  the 
necessary  money  or  the  necessary  technical 
skill,  or  the  social  organization  which  would 
make  such  Implements  economic.  We  have 
to  modernise  by  utilizing  to  the  full  the 
tools  which  are  within  our  capacity  to  buy 
and  to  make:  which  are  sufficiently  simple 
for  us  to  use  without  trouble  and  break- 
down. 


LEGAL  SERVICES  PROGRAM  UNDER 
THE  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
ACT  PROVIDING  VITALLY  NEEDED 
ASSISTANCE  TO  UNDERPRIVI- 
LEGED PEOPLE 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanlmoiis  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legal 
services  program  carried  out  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  is  providing 
vitally  needed  assistance  to  underprivi- 
leged people.  Through  these  locally  ad- 
ministered programs,  controversies  are 
resolved  through  the  courts  rather  than 
through  civil  disobedience. 

On  November  5,  Florida  Accent,  a  mag- 
azine supplement  to  the  Tampa  Tribune, 
featured  an  interesting  and  informative 
report  on  the  operation  of  the  legal  serv- 
ices program  in  my  congressional  district. 
The  Hillsborough  County  program  is  ad- 
ministered by  Law.  Inc..  in  cooperation 
with  the  Hillsborough  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. Although  their  staff  is  small,  they 
are  doing  a  fine  job  in  helping  a  large 
number  of  people  help  themselves. 

I  include  the  full  text  of  the  article, 
entitled  "And  Justice  for  All,"  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

And  Justice  for  All 
(By  Jack  McCUntock) 
In    four    offices    in    four   of   the    county's 
poorest  neighborhoods,  there  are  four  law- 
yers waiting  for  clients 

Which,  when  you  know  the  rest.  Is  pretty 
unusual. 

It  Is  unusual  because  for  a  long  time  most 
lawyers  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  poor 
neighborhoods — let  alone  have  offices  in 
them — for  the  very  good  reason  that  lawyers 
have  a  living  to  make.  And  It  Is  hard  to  make 
a  living  from  the  troubles  of  people  who  are 
having  trouble  making  a  living  for  them- 
selves. 
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Which,  in  turn.  Is  one  reason  the  poor  havs 
historically  found  It  difficult  to  get  legal  heln 
when  they  need  it.  and  why  Law,  inc  wai 
formed. 

The  four  lawyers  are  paid  by  Law.  Inc ,  out 
of  the  national  trcMury. 

They  work,  however,  for  the  poor. 

Law,  Inc.  Is  an  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunlty  program  which  cranked  up  In  Tampa 
in  August,  the  fifth  such  program  In  Florida 
The  others  are  In  Miami.  Pt.  Pierce,  Daytona 
Beach  and  Jacksonville. 

Its  purpose  Is  to  help  that  one-sixth  of 
Americans  who.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice 
Fortas,  "live  on  society's  fringes." 

"Our  basic  objective,"  says  Don  Castor 
Hillsborough's  executive  director,  "is  to  pro- 
vide orderly  and  lawful  methods  of  solving 
problems  and  handling  grievances,  in  many 
ways,  ours  Is  a  conservative  approach— we 
resolve  controversy  through  the  courts 
rather  than  through  civil  disobedience." 

The  four  lawyers  are  there  to  represent 
the  poor.  When  a  poor  family  has  a  problem. 
Its  members  will  come  to  the  nearest  Law! 
Inc.  office.  These  are  purposely  situated  In 
neighborhoods  where  the  need  is  likely  to  be 
greatest:  West  Tampa  (staffed  by  Douglas  W. 
Klelkopf),  Sulphur  Springs  (Malory  b 
Prleri,  Ybor  City  (John  G.  Tomllnson),  and 
Plant  City   (James  B.  Moore). 

The  lawyer  then  studies  the  case  and  the 
financial  situation  of  the  applicant.  Roughly, 
a  single  head  of  household  must  have  Income 
of  $28  a  week  or  less  to  qualify,  with  an  addl- 
t'onal  $12  a  week  permitted  for  each  depend- 
ent. If  the  applicant  qualifies,  there  Is  no 
charge  and  the  attorney  will  pursue  the  case 
through  appropriate  legal  channels. 

Law,  Inc.  has  helped  people  with  their 
legal  tribulations  In  such  fields  as  veteran's 
benefits,  unemployment  Insurance  claims,  so- 
cial security,  welfare  appeals,  (on  the  state 
level),  evictions,  foreclosures,  some  misde- 
meanors (but  not  many),  and  Castor's  ares 
of  special  Interest:  consumer  problems.  The 
latter  Include  sales  and  service  complaints, 
warranty  difficulties,  etc. 

Criminal  cases  are  left  to  the  Public  De- 
fender's office,  and  most  misdemeanors  to  the 
Legal  Aid  Bureau  and  other  appropriate 
agencies.  It  Is  not  only  good  politics  but  prac- 
tical to  avoid  an  overlapping  of  services. 

Law,  Inc.  Interests  itself  In  other  matters 
as  well. 

"We  also  want  to  see  that  the  poor  obtain 
a  legitimate  share  of  public  services,"  Cas- 
tor says.  A  city  councilman,  for  example, 
pestered  for  better  street  lighting,  usually 
finds  It  easier  to  say  "So  what?"  to  a  poor 
man  than  to  a  rich  and  Influential  one. 

"Tampa  rates  pretty  well  here."  Castor 
says,  "but  more  needs  to  be  done.  There  are 
slum  areas  with  potholes  In  the  streets.  In- 
adequate bus  service  .  .  .  Nobody  seems  to 
care." 

For  years,  the  poor  have  been  victimized 
In  this  and  similar  ways.  They  had  no  re- 
course. Castor  can,  and  will  If  his  visitor  has 
time  enough,  reel  off  dozens  of  cases  of  old 
couples  being  conned  Into  signing  ex- 
orbitant loan  contracts,  of  Juveniles  being 
hauled  off  to  Jail  without  their  parents  being 
notified,  of  Illegal  evictions,  retaliatory  rent 
hikes,  and  many  cases  of  people  simply  not 
knowing  what  was  coming  to  them  and 
therefore  not  getting  it. 

"There  are  self-righteous  people  who  con- 
sider themselves  law-abiding  In  the  country 
club."  Castor  says,  "but  seem  to  think  they 
are  above  the  law  when  they  go  to  evict  a 
tenant,  for  example.  There  la  a  legal  proce- 
dure for  this — you  don't  Just  move  a  fami- 
ly's belongings  out  Into  the  street." 

Even  In  such  cases  as  have  gone  to  court, 
there  has  often  been  a  tendency  to  subject 
poor  people  to  what  Prler  calls  "cafeteria- 
style  Justice."  "These  people  go  through  the 
noUl."  he  says,  "Their  cases  get  handled  rou- 
tinely and.  without  counsel,  sometimes  han- 
dled  unfairly." 
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It  was  Prler  who  was  recently  able  to 
have  a  17-year-old  girl's  shoplifting  sentence 
(She  admitted  taking  a  $16  pair  of  false  eye- 
lashes) reduced  from  $3(X)  or  100  days,  to  six 
months  probation  and  a  $100  fine  payable  in 
installments.  She  had  been  sentenced  twice 
without  even  her  parents  being  notified  that 
the  case  was  going  to  trial. 

Now  that  they  have  a  place  to  go,  poor 
neople  have  flocked  to  legal  service  offices  all 
over  the  country.  Word  gets  around  via  re- 
ferrals by  social  workers,  private  lawyers,  and 
word-of -mouth. 

The  GEO  Legal  Services  program,  accord- 
ing to  "The  Reporter"  magazine,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  poverty  pro- 
grams There  are  about  190  local  programs, 
including  the  five  In  Florida,  and  some  600 
offices  in  the  nation's  poorest  neighborhoods, 
including  the  four  In  Hillsborough  County. 
They  are  staffed  by  11,000  full-time  lawyers 
who'  earn  an  average  salary  of  $9,500  annu- 
ally Two  In  Hillsborough  earn  $11,000;  the 
other  two  earn  $8,000.  (In  1959,  lawyers  and 
Judges  In  the  U.S.  averaged  $10,587  annu- 
ally.) These  men  are  working  for  people  who 
could  never  have  afforded  their  services  be- 
fore and,  In  some  cases,  did  not  ever  know 
they  were  available. 

In  Hillsborough  County,  Law,  Inc.,  Is  ad- 
ministered by  a  hired  execuUve  director 
(Castor),  and  policy  Is  made  by  a  la-man 
board— eight  lawyers  designated  by  the  bar. 
and  four  lajTnen  to  represent  the  poor  (al- 
though none  of  the  four  is  himself  poor). 

One  of  Castor's  early  problems  was  finding 
qualified  Negroes  to  serve  in  staff  positions. 
Since  many  of  the  nation's  poor  are  black, 
It  was  thought  not  only  fair  but  practical  to 
have  Negro  lawyers  to  work  with  them — or 
with  whomever  hapi>ened  to  need  help;  there 
was  no  thought  of  segregation  In  reverse.  But 
Castor  says  It  was  not  pwasslble  to  find  quali- 
fied men  who  were  willing  to  take  on  the  job. 
There  are  Negro  legal  secretaries,  and  the 
chief  legal  Investigator,  Warren  H.  Dawson, 
Is  a  Negro,  but  to  date  the  four  lawyers  are 
white.  The  situation  does  not  satisfy  Castor 
completely. 

Ideally,  the  poor  obtain  from  all  this  not 
only  the  legal  due  process  which  In  many 
cases  eluded  them  for  years,  but  a  new  feel- 
ing of  dignity,  of  participation  and  actual 
membership  In  society.  They  need  no  longer 
regard  themselves  as  left  out,  ignored, 
merely  underfoot. 

The  success  of  the  Legal  Services  program 
has  not  always  set  well  with  all  the  people. 
When  the  program  was  suggested,  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  was  cool  toward  it.  although  It  later 
appointed  a  committee  to  help  out  In  design- 
ing the  program.  This.  Castor  says,  was  not 
only  an  admirable  shift  In  viewpoint,  but  an 
exercise  of  the  historically  sanctioned  princi- 
ple: "If  you  can't  beat  'em.  Join  'em  and  do 
a  little  lobbying  from  Inside."  The  bar  was 
able  to  Infiuence  the  shape  and  direction  of 
the  program. 

Some  of  the  original  opposition  related  to 
legal  ethics,  and  this  remains  a  point  of  con- 
tention with  many  lawyers.  Many  objected. 
Castor  says,  on  grounds  that  such  a  program 
could  p>ermlt — even  encourage — lawyers  to 
"stir  up  litigation," 

The  potential  was  Indeed  there,  but  many 
now  think  that  the  prohibition  Is  Irrelevant, 
since  the  lawyer  who  "solicits  business"  Is 
not  doing  so  to  benefit  himself  but  some 
other  person.  The  lawyer's  salary,  after  all. 
remains  the  same.  The  other  question — of 
overstepping  the  boundaries  of  dignity — has 
to  be  resolved  by  each  lawyer  In  terms  of  his 
own  definition  of  "dignity." 

There  were  other  objections,  some  still 
heard.  A  Judge  said  recently  that  Legal  Ser- 
vices lawyers  (not  necessarily  those  In  Hills- 
borough) Seemed  bent  on  dragging  every 
nlckel-dlme  case  to  the  n.S,  Supreme  Court. 

In  any  event,  once  Inaugurated  the  pro- 
gram faced  another  obstacle :  the  poor  them- 
selves. 


"It  really  takes  some  time  for  the  poor  to 
Identify  with  the  neighborhood  lawyers  and  ' 
to  beUeve  that  some  professional  person  Is 
Interested  In  what  happens  to  them."  Castor 
say*. 

This  suspicion  Is  one  of  the  legacies  of 
that  long-time  neglect  of  the  poor  by  the 
legal  establishment  and  by  the  law  Itself. 

"To  the  poor,  the  law  has  often  meant 
only  welfare  cutoffs,  wage  attachments,  ar- 
rogant policemen  and  marshals  with  eviction 
notices,"  wrote  Wade  Green  In  "The 
Reporter." 

Most  of  the  Law,  Inc.  lawyers  want  not 
only  to  deal  piecemeal  with  Individual  prob- 
lems as  they  arise,  but  to  press  for  reform  of 
the  statutes  themselves. 

"We  are  anxlotia  to  get  Into  the  field  con- 
cerned with  developing  some  idea  of  what 
laws  should  be  passed — or  repealed,"  says 
Castor.  Take  the  case,  for  example,  of  an 
employer  of  day-labor  who  sometimes  re- 
fuses to  pay  his  men,  claiming  the  work  was 
unsatisfactory. 

Perhaps  only  one  In  ten  of  these  men. 
Castor  says,  wUl  do  more  than  go  home  mad. 
That  one  man  may  take  his  case  to  small 
claims  court,  where  the  employer  car.  cheer- 
fully ante  up,  then  take  his  profits  from  the 
other  nine  men,  and  run. 

"So  how  do  you  get  around  something  like 
that?"   Castor   asks  rhetorically. 

"Simple.  All  you  do  Is  pass  a  law  allowing 
punitive  damages  to  the  employee  If  It  Is 
proved  he  was  wronged.  This  Is  the  kind  of 
thing  we'd  like  to  urge." 

To  do  so,  a  lawyer  might  submit  proposed 
laws  to  the  legislature  or  local  governmen- 
tal bodies,  and  argue  for  their  passage. 

Until  now,  everybody  had  a  lobby  but  the 
people. 

Law,  Inc.,  would  also  like  to  perform  a 
kind  of  preventive  maintenance:  Castor  says 
the  lawyers  would  go  over  such  Items  as 
sales  and  loan  contracts  for  clients — before 
the  purchase — and  explain  the  client's  obli- 
gations. Such  obligations  are  often  nuclear 
even  to  the  sophisticated  reader. 

"Most  of  our  cases,  from  my  observation." 
says  Frier,  "stem  from  Ignorance — which  ap- 
plies to  a  lot  of  middle-class  people  as  weU 
as  poor  ones." 

Law,  Inc. '8  primary  Job,  In  a  sense.  Is  to 
keep  the  channels  of  communication  open 
between  various  strata  of  society.  By  facUl- 
tatlng  dialogue  among  the  aggrieved,  the 
Judges,  and  the  other  side,  for  example,  it  Is 
often  possible  to  settle  matters  without  going 
into  court. 

Those  conservatives  who  like  to  label  the 
poverty  program  a  wholesale  boondoggle 
might  be  encouraged  by  a  closer  look  at  the 
Legal  Services  program,  here  and  elsewhere. 
For  among  its  most  Important  functions  is 
this.  In  the  words  of  Earl  Johnson,  the  di- 
rector of  the  program  In  Washington: 

"We  have  a  duty  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  substitute  Jvistlce  in  the  courts  for  vio- 
lence in  the  streets." 


MEDICARE  IS  FOR  PEOPLE 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarlss. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  this  House  to  an 
action  of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration which  I  consider  the  epitome  of 
rampart  bureaucracy.  It  concerns  a 
medicare  claim. 

A  constituent  of  mine,  in  Tacom^ 
Wash.,  had  been  hospitalized  imder  the 
medicare  program.  After  his  discharge, 


early  this  year,  his  family  naturally  pre- 
ferred to  take  care  of  him  at  home  if  at 
all  possible  and  attempted  to  do  so.  Wben 
it  became  obvious  they  could  not  properly 
attend  him,  and  his  doctor  ordered  nurs- 
ing home  care,  they  sought  his  admission 
to  a  home.  The  attempt  took  place  near 
the  end  of  the  14-day  statutory  period 
for  eligibility  for  posthospital,  nursing- 
home  care,  but  it  was  still  within  that 
period.  However,  the  period  ran  out  over 
a  weekend,  smd  although  virtually  every 
facility  in  the  Tacoma  area  was  con- 
tacted, each  one  indicated  they  adhered 
to  the  pohcy  of  making  no  admissions 
on  a  weekend.  The  patient  finally  gained 
admission  to  a  nursing  home  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  week. 

Only  then  did  he  learn  that,  contrary 
to  all  usual  business  procedure  in  which 
contractual  agreements  do  not  begin  or 
end  on  a  weekend,  and  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  all  nursing  homes  adhered  to 
the  policy  of  no  weekend  admissions,  his 
claim  for  medicare  coverage  was  rejected 
because  the  14  days  had  expired  while 
the  patient,  acting  in  the  best  of  faith, 
was  attempting  tmsuccessfully  to  gain 
admission  to  a  home. 

I  object  most  strongly  to  this  callous 
disregard  of  the  true  purpose  of  the 
medicare  program.  It  has  already  caused 
my  correspondent  and  his  family  great 
inconvenience  and  diflBculty.  and  while  I 
sincerely  hope  others  will  not  be  trapped 
by  this  rigid  ruling,  I  have  no  doubt 
similar  cases  will  occur.  If  the  Social 
Security  authorities  cannot  see  their 
way  clear  to  making  their  rulings  fit  the 
purpose  of  the  legislation,  then  I  think 
it  will  be  up  to  the  Congress  to  correct  it. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  SPEECH  OF 
LAST  WEEK  BEFORE  CONSUMER 
ASSEMBLY,    1967 

Mr.   GURNET.   Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  made  a  speech  last  week  before 
Consumer  Assembly,  1967.  sponsored  by 
consumer  organizations,  cooperative 
groups,  and  labor  unions. 

He  took  the  occasion  to  call  for  public 
pressure  upon  the  Members  of  this  House 
as  well  as  the  Senate  to  enact  his  pro- 
posed tax  increase. 

Two  major  newspapers  In  my  congres- 
sional district  carried  front-page  stories 
which  were  headlined  in  the  Orlando 
Sentinel  as  follows:  "L.  B.  J.  Urges  You 
Fight  for  Tax  Hike,"  and  In  the  Brevard 
County  Today  newspaper,  "L.  B.  J.  Asks 
PubUc  To  Back  Tax." 

As  a  result  of  these  headlines  and  ac- 
companying news  stories,  I  started  to  get 
mail  in  my  office. 

As  L.  B.  J.  had  hoped,  the  taxpayers 
are  taking  his  advice  and  are  writing 
Congress.  However,  the  reaction  is  a  little 
bit  different  than  L.  B.  J.  had  hoped  for. 

So  far,  the  letters  in  my  congressional 
oCQce  have  been  100  percent  against  the 
tax  increase. 

Some  of  the  letters  contained  some 
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rather  pithy  language   like   "Spending 
cut — Si;  surcharge — No" — with  exclama- 
tion points. 
Another  correspondent  said: 

I  thluk  he  (LBJ)  is  In  for  a  real  shock 
when  he  finds  out  how  the  American  people 
feel  about  this.  I  suggest  that  we  get  a  copy 
ot  the  recording.  "The  Party's  Over,"  and 
give  It  to  him  as  a  reply  to  his  request  for 
more  money  to  spend. 

Another: 

As  long  as  the  President  thinks  he  can 
raise  taxes,  he  will  continue  to  spend;  no 
more  taxes — less  and  less  spending. 

Let's  cut  down  on  wasteful  government 
squandering  of  our  hard  earned  money. 

President  Johnson  has  asked  us  to  write 
urging  you  to  Increase  our  taxes.  Instead  of 
doing  that  now,  I  hope  you  will  cut  some  of 
the  excessive  and  unnecessary  spending  that 
I  have  read  about. 

And  still  another: 

How  he  can  make  this  request  In  view  of 
the  present  depressed  supply  of  money  In 
general.  I  can't  understand.  The  prices  of 
food  are  steadily  increasing.  I  guess  Mrs. 
Gurney  has  told  you  about  this;  my  wife 
has  certainly  let  me  know  about  it. 

Here  is  another: 

I  can't  understand  how  any  Congressman 
would  have  the  nerve  to  vote  for  a  tax  in- 
crease. It  is  deplorable  what  the  Gre.Tt  So- 
ciety has  foisted  on  the  American  people. 
Money  taken  from  my  salary  for  so-called 
po\erty  programs  .  .  .  people  working  In 
these  programs  as  typists  actually  are  paid 
more  than  I  am  as  an  experienced,  college- 
trained  medical  secretary. 

My  family  for  gener.-tions  were  Democrats 
and  vo':ed  Democrat,  but  believe  m.e,  every- 
one has  re-registered  .ns  Republican  In  tine 
last  few  years,  and  I  will  never  again  help 
put  another  Democrat  Great  Society  in  the 
White  House. 


If  my  mail  is  any  sample  of 
rest  of  the  House  Members  are 
L.    B.    J.    has    come    up    with 
"clinker    in    public    relations, 
struck  out  again." 

The   next   Gallup   poll   will 
show  a  new  low  for  President 
in  the  next  polling. 
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FOREIGN  AID  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
REFLECTS  VICTORY  FOR  CON- 
GRESS OVER  THE  EXECUTR'E 
BRANCH  ON  ISSUE  OF  ARMS 
SALES 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  re- 
gard to  the  issue  of  arms  credit  sales  to 
imderdeveloped  countries,  I  think  the 
Hou.se-Senate  conferees  on  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill  have  reached  a  sat- 
isfactoi-j'  compromise.  Because  I  sup- 
ported final  passage  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill  on  August  25.  I  shall  support  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report  tomorrow. 

At  this  late  date,  to  threaten  a  vote 
against  the  conference  report  simply  be- 
cause I  personally  object  to  the  propo.sed 
sale  of  jet  fighter  aircraft   to  certain 


Latin  American  nations  would  be  irre- 
sponsible. We  have  been  assured  that  any 
such  sale  will  take  place  between  the  for- 
eign goverrmient  and  the  U.S.  manufac- 
turer, with  financial  credit  arrangements 
totally  without  Eximbank  participation 
or  Pentagon  credit  guarantees.  The  sad 
fact  that  diversion  of  scarce  economic  re- 
sources from  peaceful  to  military  goods 
will  take  place  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  both  our  State  Department 
and  the  international  lending  institu- 
tioiis  to  which  we  subscribe  capital.  To 
thi-eaten  a  total  cutoff  of  all  foreign  aid 
and  military  assistance  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  ovei  what  now  will  be  a  straight 
commercial  credit  transaction  would  be 
akin  to  saying,  "Stop  the  world,  I  want 
to  get  off." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  on  the  basis  of  my 
letter  to  the  chaii-man  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  earlier  this 
year  that  the  extent  of  secret  arms  credit 
loans  by  the  Eximbank  was  first  exposed 
to  the  Congress  and  the  Nation.  I  shall 
continue  my  fight  against  any  arms 
credits  by  the  Eximbank  to  underdevel- 
oped nations  after  June  30,  1968,  when 
the  Eximbank  bill  reaches  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  final  consideration. 

Those  who  favor  elimination  of  any 
foreign  aid  whatsoever  will,  of  course,  be 
expected  to  vote  accordingly  tomorrow. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  alarmed  over 
amis  credit  sales,  however,  sliould  rec- 
ognize the  foreign  aid  conference  report 
for  what  it  is:  the  first  in  a  three-step 
process  representing  a  victory  for  Con- 
gress over  the  executive  branch  on  the 
issue  of  arms  sales.  The  next  two  steps 
u-ill  be  the  foieign  aid  appropriations 
and  Eximbank  bills. 

For  the  information  of  the  House  I  am 
including  with  my  remarks  a  copy  of  let- 
ter dated  October  19.  1967,  from  Eugene 
V.  Rostow.  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Political  Affairs.  This  letter  was  in  an- 
.swer  to  my  own  letter  of  October  12.  1967. 
The  letter  follows : 

Under  Secretarv   of   State 

FOR  PoLmc.iL  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C..  October  19,  1967. 
Hon.  William  B.  Wibnau,. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Congressman  Widnall:  I  was  glad  to 
receive  your  letter  of  October  12  concerning 
our  military  sales  policies  and  procedures.  I 
appreciate  the  inherent  difficulty  of  the  is- 
sues raised  by  this  problem,  and  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  these  matters  fur- 
ther with  you.  Each  of  your  questions  bears 
on  one  or  more  of  the  many  crucial  aspects 
of  our  military  credit  sales  programs;  I  shall 
be  happy  to  come  up  and  discuss  these  prob- 
lems with  you  further  if  you  conclude  that 
this  would  be  helpful. 

The  following  are  point  by  point  answers 
to  the  eight  specific  questions  posed  In  your 
letter. 

1.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  under  existing  laic 
the  Eximbank  can  extend  credit  for  arms 
purchase.^  to  less  developed  countries  and 
that  amendments  to  neither  the  pending  for- 
eign aid  bill  nor  the  Eximbank  bill  would  pro- 
hibit such  credits?  In  this  connection,  is 
there  any  fundamental  reason  why  the  Ex- 
imbank can  extend  credits  to  underdeveloped 
countries  for  peaceful  goods  at  market  inter- 
est rates  while  refusing  to  do  so  for  military 
equipment  without  Pentagon  guarantee  of 
repayment?  I  have  in  mind  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  prohibition  against  such  arms 
credit  sales  to  underdeveloped  countries  in 
the  charter  of  the  Bank. 


As  it  now  exists,  Eximbank 's  charter  con- 
tains no  prohibition  against  the  financing  of 
military  exports  to  developed  or  developing 
countries.  Such  financing  is  considered  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  agency's  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  trade  of  the  United  States. 
Foreign  military  sales  of  U.S.  defense  articles 
and  services  are  increasingly  being  substi- 
tuted for  grant  aid  whenever  possible,  and 
the  return  from  these  sales,  made  primarily 
to  further  political  and  military  objectives, 
also  represents  a  favorable  contribution  to 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  position. 

Pending  amendments  to  the  Bank's  charter 
and  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  taken  to- 
gether, still  would  leave  the  Bank  free  to 
extend  credit  to  a  developing  country  with- 
out the  Defense  Department's  guarantee. 

However,  the  Bank,  as  you  know,  until  now 
has  Insisted  on  the  Defense  Department's 
guarantee  for  such  credit  sales.  The  Bank 
has  taken  the  position  that  credits  for  mili- 
tary sales  to  developing  countries  under  the 
military  assistance  program  Inherently  carry 
more  risk  than  credit  for  sales  of  commercial 
items.  Unlike  credit  for  peaceful  goods,  many 
of  the  credit  sales  of  military  items  to  the 
developing  countries  are  authorized  by  the 
U.S.  Government  because  of  overriding  for- 
eign policy  considerations.  Since  bnnking 
considerations  are  not  always  controlling  in 
this  type  of  case,  the  Bank,  as  a  gener.".! 
principle,  has  taken  and  continues  to  take 
the  position  that  it  will  finance  such  mili- 
tary credit  sales  only  when  supported  by  a 
Department  of  Defense  guarantee,  as  con- 
templated by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

2.  In  those  extreme  carses  where  the  best 
interests  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  can  only  be 
served  by  facilitating  credit  for  arms  sales  to 
less  developed  countries,  is  there  any  reason 
why  the  Defense  Department,  on  its  own  ac- 
count, cannot  provide  financing  arrange- 
ments? Aside  from  security  and  budgetary 
considerations,  are  there  any  legitimate  rea- 
sons why  the  Eximbank  has  been  used  as  an 
underwriting  middle  man? 

There  is  no  legal  reason  that  would  pre- 
vent the  Defense  Department  from  provid- 
ing financial  arrangements  on  its  own  ac- 
count for  credit  sales  to  less  developed  coun- 
tries. To  do  so.  however,  would  duplicate 
a  function  that  Eximbank  Is  well  able  to 
perform  more  economically  and  efficiently. 
Under  a  system  explicitly  authorized  by  the 
Congress,  a  procedure  was  devised  whereby 
the  Eximbank  could  be  used  as  the  best  in- 
strument within  the  Government  to  provide 
financing  for  sales  to  less  developed  coun- 
tries. This  system  works  well.  The  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Defense  take  full  respon- 
slblHty  for  determining  the  political  and 
military  requirements  for  the  sales.  The 
Exlmbank's  function  Is  to  act  as  the  bank- 
er in  the  sale.  In  this  way  the  Bank  does 
not  Involve  Itself  In  the  making  of  the  for- 
eign and  military  policy  of  the  U.S.  and  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Defense  do  not  en- 
ter Into  the  banking  business.  Each  of  the 
Governmental  Institutions  Involved  operates 
within  Its  own  realm  of  special  competence 
without  duplicating  functions  which  can  best 
be  performed  by  another. 

If  the  Defense  Department  were  to  assume 
the  Eximbank  function  In  this  process.  It 
could  no  longer  as  a  practical  matter  rely 
on  financing  under  the  25"  guaranty  re- 
serve system.  Relying  on  the  continuation 
of  this  system,  the  President's  Budget  for 
FY  1968  did  not  ask  for  funds  to  make  mili- 
tary credit  sales  on  a  dollar  for  dollar  basis. 
It  Is  now  too  late  In  the  legislative  cycle 
to  revise  upward  the  amount  of  MAP  ap- 
propriations which  would  be  required  ade- 
quately to  fund  the  program.  Accordingly, 
elimination  of  Eximbank  at  this  time  as  a 
source  of  credit  would  force  deep  cuts  In 
the  grant  and  sales  programs,  which  could 
adversely  affect  the  NATO  alUance  and  the 
ability  of  the  "perimeter  countries"  (whose 
borders   adjoin    the   USSR  and   Communist 
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China)  to  defend  themselves,  If  Important 
sales  to  developing  countries  were  not  to  be 
rejected  for  lack  of  funds. 

Finally,  the  Involvement  of  the  Eximbank 
in  this  system  has  Introduced  sound  bank- 
mg  techniques  Into  the  credit  sales  nego- 
tiating process.  For  example,  under  present 
procedures  the  purchasing  country  knows 
that  promissory  notes  which  it  signs  will  be 
sold  to  a  bank  rather  than  held  In  the  De- 
fense Department's  "grant-aid  account." 
This  assists  the  Defense  Department  In 
negotiating  terms  satisfactory  to  financing 
Institutions  and  also  has  the  eflect  of  in- 
volving the  foreign  finance  and  central  bank- 
ing authorities  whose  approval  is  required  for 
such  credit  documents,  with  the  helpful  re- 
sult that  foreign  borrowers  consider  such 
debts  within  the  framework  of  their  over- 
all financial  and  economic  condition. 

3.  With  regard  to  credits  to  developed 
countries  by  the  Export-Import  Bank,  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  terms  and  conditions  of  credit 
have  been  dictated,  if  not  influenced,  by  the 
Department  of  Defense?  I  have  in  mind  a  re- 
cent Eximbank  loan  to  the  United  Kingdom 
for  $500  million  at  an  interest  rate  of  4%% 
per  annum  repayable  in  fourteen  approxi- 
mately equal  semt-annual  installmeiits  be- 
ginning December  31,  1968  for  the  purchase 
of  F-4's,  F~lirs  and  C-lSOs.  1  have  in  my 
files  a  Utter  from  Eximbank  to  a  Member  of 
Congress  which  states  that  "the  decision  iby 
U.K.)  to  buy  (U.S.  aircraft)  was  facilitated 
by  the  terms  of  financing  offered  by  the 
Bank." 

The  terms  and  conditions  of  Eximbank 
credits  to  developed  countries  for  military 
e.xports  have  not  been  dictated  by  the  De- 
fense Department.  On  the  contrary,  the  Bank 
and  other  Departments  of  the  Government 
bear  in  mind  the  Bank's  legislative  m.'^;idate 
(Section  3  of  the  Bank's  Act)  which  declares 
It  an  Independent  agency  of  the  U.S.  The 
Bank  consistently  has  taken  the  position 
that  repayment  terms  for  military  credits  to 
developed  countries  should  not  exceed  seven 
years,  and  preferably  should  be  held  to  five 
years,  and  that  Interest  should  be  at  a  rate 
at  least  that  of  the  cost  of  money  to  the 
lender.  As  you  appreciate,  the  credit  terms 
which  a  U.S.  seller  Is  able  to  ofTer  often  tip 
the  balance  In  favor  of  procurement  from 
the  United  States — obviously  a  factor  in  the 
U.K.'s  decision  to  buy  U.S.  mtUtary  aircraft. 
The  Bank  actively  participated  in  the  negoti- 
ations with  the  British  in  1965  and  made  a 
very  careful  calculation  of  the  terms  nf  the 
credit  which  it  was  prepared  to  suupport, 
knowing  that  its  decision  probably  would 
facilitate  an  unusually  large  sale  of  US 
equipment.  And,  as  you  know,  the  interest 
rate  for  this  sale  was  above  the  Bank's  aver- 
age cost  of  borrowing  at  that  time. 

4.  Again,  with  regard  to  Export-Import 
Bank  loans  to  developed  countries  for  the 
purchase  of  U.S.  military  equipment,  is  there 
any  reason  why  the  terms  and  conditions  as 
well  as  the  equipment  purchased  have  been 
until  recently  withheld  from  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress?  Conversely,  could 
any  possible  violence  occur  to  national  secu- 
rity were  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
loans  to  developed  countries  revealed  at  the 
conclusion  of  financing  negotiations  and 
prior  to  delivery  of  such  military  equipment? 
For  instance,  the  details  of  the  recent  $500 
million  Eximbank-U.K.  loan  were  released  to 
the  press  in  London  and  later  confirmed  in 
Washington  by  Eximbank  offlcials. 

Information  on  loans  to  developed  or  less 
developed  countries,  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  credit  agreements,  as  well  as 
the  equipment  purchased,  can  of  course,  be 
given  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress.  Classified  Information  may  be 
passed  to  appropriate  Committees  and  we 
recognize  that  the  confidential  nature  of  the 
Information  will  be  respected.  Until  recently, 
however,  with  respect  to  the  military  credit 
sales  program,  we  assumed  It  sufficient  to  give 


such  Information  to  the  Foreign  Relations, 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees and  for  the  President  of  the  Eximbank 
to  inform  the  Chairmen  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committees  In  a  general  way  on 
military  credits  extended  by  the  Bank.  Now 
that  we  have  been  made  aware  of  the  interest 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committees  in 
receiving  more  complete  Information  on  this 
program,  the  Executive  Branch  has  made 
clear  Its  Intention  promptly  to  provide  In- 
formation In  the  detail  required  by  the  Com- 
mittees, not  only  on  concluded  sales  but  on 
the  Impending  sales  programs  as  well. 

5.  The  enclosed  administration  memoran- 
dum entitled,  "Latin  American  Military  Ex- 
penditures and  U.S.  Arms  Sales,"  indicates 
that  defense  budgets  of  Latin  American 
countries  have  declined  during  the  lest  20 
years.  What  the  memorandum  fails  to  point 
out,  however,  is  the  type  of  military  equip- 
ment purchased  by  Latin  American  countries 
during  this  period.  While  Latin  Ainerica  un- 
der the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  striving  for 
regional  economic  integration,  can  it  not  be 
contended  that  there  has  recently  been  a 
tendency  toward  the  purchase  of  sophisti- 
cated weapons  of  aggression  as  compared  to 
the  former  emphasis  on  weapons  a;id  equip- 
ment  more  truly  compatible  with  internal 
security? 

With  regard  to  the  type  of  military  equip- 
ment acquired  by  Latin  American  countries, 
the  tendency  in  recent  years  has  been  toward 
weapons  and  equipment  compatible  with  in- 
ternal security  rather  than  more  sophisti- 
cated weapons.  Latin  American  navies  have 
acquired  no  ships  larger  than  destroyers  In 
the  1960's.  (The  purchase  of  aircraft  carriers 
and  cruisers  was  a  development  of  the  1950'e.  ) 
Army  acquisition  programs  have  been  mod- 
est, with  emphasis  on  transportation  and 
communications.  Regarding  aircraft  pur- 
chases, these  have  represented  the  replace- 
ment of  obsolete  and  virtually  unusable 
eqviipment.  Until  recently,  and  in  contrast 
to  other  areas  of  the  world,  the  planes  pur- 
chased have  all  been  subsonic  and  roughly 
comparable  in  performance  and  numbers  to 
aircraft  already  in  service  in  the  area.  It  must 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  passage  of  time, 
attrition  of  their  equipment,  and  technologi- 
cal advance  leave  Latin  American  countries 
Increasingly  with  no  technically  feasible  al- 
ternative to  supersonic  planes  as  replace- 
ments for  the  aging  tactical  aircraft  now  In 
their  Inventories.  As  you  know,  the  United 
States  is  continuing  to  make  every  efTort  to 
limit  the  quantity  of  aircraft,  level  of  sophis- 
tication, delivery  rates  and  cost  of  aircraft 
purchases. 

6.  Some  have  suggested  that  the  recent 
Peruvian  purchase  of  French  supersonic 
fighter  bombers  was  the  most  recent  chain 
reaction  to  a  series  of  sales  that  commenced 
in  1965  with  the  $10.9  million  Eximbank 
financed  sale  to  Argentina  of  A-4B  skyhauks. 
Others  point  to  a  possible  connection  between 
the  1966  Eximbank  loan  to  Brazil  for  the 
purchase  of  50  M-41  tanks  and  the  recent 
decviion  by  Argentina  to  purchase  50  highly 
sophisticated  AMX-30  tanks  from  France. 
With  the  substantial  contribution  of  U.S 
loans  and  grants  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
has  there  been  any  attempt  by  the  United 
States  in  diplomatic  negotiations  aimed  at 
establishing  a  quantitative  limitation  on  arms 
purchases  by  members  of  the  Alliance,  as  sug- 
gested by  President  Frei  of  Chile  in  a  recent 
article  in  Foreign  Affairs  Magazine? 

The  purchase  of  secondhand  subsonic 
A-4B  aircraft  by  Argentina  In  1965  and  the 
recently  reported  purchase  of  supeiBonlc  air- 
craft by  Peru  are  not  casually  related.  In- 
stead, these  developments,  as  well  as  the 
purchase  by  Chile  of  Hawker  Hunter  aircraft 
and  the  purchase  of  F-86  aircraft  by  Vene- 
zuela In  1986,  reflect  the  common  Intent  of  a 
number  of  Latin  American  countrlea  to  re- 
place aircraft  that  are  overage,  dangerous  to 
operate,  and  rapidly  becoming  Impractical  to 


maintain.  Thus,  the  secondhand  A-4B'8  sold 
to  Argentina  represented  a  relatively  low- 
cost,  serviceable  replacement  aircraft  which 
would  meet  their  current  needs  without 
undue  financial  strain  and  without  stimu- 
lating equipment  rivalries  In  neighboring 
countries.  Chile  and  'Venezuela  also  chose  to 
fill  their  replacement  needs,  for  the  time 
being,  with  relatively  low-cost  subsonic 
aircraft. 

Paralleling  the  problem  of  replacement 
aircraft  Is  the  problem  of  replacing  World 
War  II  tanks  that  several  Latin  American 
countries  now  have  In  Inventory.  Argentina 
has  Intended  to  obtain  replacement  tanks  for 
some  time:  the  reported  decision  to  purchase 
them  from  Prance  which  follows  by  many 
months  a  U.S.  refusal  to  sell  tanks  to  Argen- 
tina would  accordingly  appear  to  reflect 
Argentina's  inability  to  obtain  serviceable 
replacement  tanks  at  relatively  low  cost  else- 
where. There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
this  reported  purchase  is  a  reaction  to  Bra- 
zil's purchase  of  tanks  from  the  U.S. 

As  I  Indicate  below,  the  Executive  Branch 
has  given  high  priority.  In  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  relations  In  Latin  America,  to  re- 
straining the  acquisition  of  arms  and  to 
encouraging  the  conservation  of  resources  for 
the  priority  needs  of  economic  and  social 
development.  While  exceptions  to  the  general 
trend  of  restrained  arms  procurement  are. 
unfortunately,  still  occvurlng  and  are  of  a 
nature  to  draw  attention  to  themselves,  the 
general  trend  Is.  In  our  view,  In  the  direction 
of  conservative  military  expenditures. 

7.  Your  Latin  American  memorandum  sug- 
gests that  U.S.  arms  sales  policies  are  con- 
sidered in  the  context  of  hemispheric  foreign- 
policy  and  are  coordinated  between  the  De- 
partments of  Defense  and  State.  Yet,  in  testi- 
mony before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  testimony  re- 
vealed that  the  A-4B  sale  to  Argentina  was 
not  brought  before  the  State  Defense  Co- 
ordinating Committee  for  discussion.  Would 
you  care  to  elaborate  on  this  testimonyT 

While  the  State  Defense  Coordinating 
Committee  was  not  the  mechanism  used  for 
coordination,  the  sale  of  A-4B  aircraft  to 
Argentina  was  not  only  thoroughly  coordi- 
nated between  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense,  but  prior  to  the  departure  of  the 
negotiating  team  which  concluded  the  agree- 
ments. It  was  coordinated  with  the  Whlt« 
House. 

8.  Referring  again  to  the  enclosed  Latin 
American  memorandum  where  it  is  suggested 
that  arms  purchases  by  lAttin  American  na- 
tions have  been  on  a  decline,  would  you 
comment  on  the  obvious  inconsistency  be- 
tween the  Tnemorandum  arui  the  following 
statement  by  President  Frei  of  Chile  in  his 
Foreign  Affairs  Magazine  article: 

"The  armaments  race  also  conspires 
against  the  strengthening  of  the  Alliance. 
The  annual  expenditure  of  the  lAitin  Ameri- 
can countries  on  armaments  has  reached 
$1.5  billion.  Yet  the  average  yearly  sum  made 
available  by  the  United  States  to  Latin 
America  in  the  period  1 961-^5  was  $lJi  bil- 
lion. The  two  figures  clearly  show  that  pres- 
ent arms  purchases  seriously  undermine  the 
objectives  of  the  Alliance.  A  Latin  American 
country  in  1965  had,  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation approximately  the  same  number  of 
men  under  arms  as  the  United  States.  India, 
with  twice  the  population  of  Latin  America 
ond  having  had  tivo  armed  conflicts  in  recent 
years,  has  fewer  soldiers  than  Latin  America. 

"Nobody  can  possibly  suppose  that  these 
weapons  and  armies  are  going  to  deter  an 
aggressor  from  outside  Latin  America. 
Equally,  the  assertion  that  to  stop  subver- 
sion these  countries  must  purchase  fifty-ton 
tanks,  supersonic  aircraft  and  battleships 
defies  belief.  The  armaments  race  encourages 
distrust  and  nationalism  and  these  in  turn 
are  among  the  chief  enemies  of  integration. 
It  also  diverts  important  resources  which 
should  be  utilized  to  satisfy  the  urgent  need 
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for  economic  and  social  development.  It  is 
tfierefore  essential  that  a  decision  be  taken 
at  the  highest  levels  of  the  Alliance  to  estab- 
lish a  qtiantitative  limitation  on  arms  pur- 
chases." 

Prealdent  Prel's  article  In  Foreign  Affairs 
magazine  refers  to  the  "annual  expenditure 
of  Latin  American  countries  on  armaments" 
(emphasis  supplied  i  as  reaching  $1.5  bil- 
lion. It  appears  that  he  has  used  the  word 
"armaments"  to  represent  Latin  American 
defense  expenditures  as  a  whole,  not  arms 
and  equipment  purchases  alone.  Only  about 
one-tenth  of  Latin  American  defense  budg- 
ets is  spent  on  military  hardware,  the  rest 
going  for  salaries,  allowances,  maintenance 
and  other  recurrent  expenditures. 

In  any  case,  continuing  efforts  are  being 
made  to  limit  armaments.  On  the  multi- 
lateral level,  the  need  to  eliminate  unneces- 
sary military  expenditures  In  order  to  apply 
maximum  resources  to  economic  development 
and  social  progress  was  recognized  by  the 
Latin  American  Chiefs  of  State  at  Punta 
del  EUte  last  April  when  they  declared  their 
Intention  to  limit  military  expenditures  to 
the  actual  demands  of  national  security. 
President  Frel's  appeal  for  arms  limitation 
was  welcomed  by  the  United  States  and  the 
subsequent  Punta  del  Este  declaration  re- 
flected wide  support  for  this  concept  even 
though  no  specific  arms  limitations  were 
agreed  We  are  continuing  our  efforts  through 
the  OAS  and  bilaterally  to  exert  a  beneficial 
influence  against  arms  competitions  and  for 
more  productive  use  of  resources. 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  men  under 
arms,  during  the  period  1955-1965,  one  Latin 
American  country  had  an  average  of  .675% 
of  Its  population  In  Its  armed  forces.  This 
was  the  highest  percentage.  Pour  other  coun- 
tries In  the  area  had  an  average  percentage 
above  .5'T:,  while  the  regional  average  was 
onJy  .345%.  The  comparable  figure  for  the 
U.S.  is  Legs'-,. 

Although  we  differ  with  some  of  President 
Frel's  statistics,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment Is  In  full  accord  with  his  objective 
limitation  of  arms  expenditures  and  conser- 
vation of  resources  for  more  productive  ap- 
plications. The  aim  of  our  arms  policy  is  to 
help  friendly  countries  meet  their  legitimate 
security  needs,  while  at  the  same  time  using 
our  Influence  and  managing  our  arms  policy 
In  ways  which  encourage  the  development 
of  regional  arms  controls  and  prevent  exces- 
sive Investment  In  military  forces. 

But,  as  you  point  out,  U.S.  policy  In  this 
regard  cannot  realistically  operate  In  a  vac- 
uum, taking  little  or  no  account  of  the  ag- 
gressive military  sales  policies  of  other  coun- 
tries. Developing  countries  will  buy  their 
arms  elsewhere  if  US.  sources  of  supply  are 
denied  to  them.  Consequently,  until  some 
general  understandings  can  be  reached  limit- 
ing the  International  sale  of  military  equip- 
ment, we  fall  to  see  how  our  Influence  In 
controlling  arms  levels  can  be  Increased  by 
denying  ourselves  the  capability  even  to  make 
carefully  controlled  and  selective  arms  sales. 
Quite  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  our 
Influence  for  restraint  is  maximized  by  the 
careful  management  of  our  arms  supply  pro- 
grams with  these  countries,  through  the  ties 
established  by  training  and  logistical  re- 
supply. 

This  policy  with  respect  to  developing 
countries  Is  a  fundamentally  negative  sales 
policy.  We  do  not  seek  out  sales;  we  make 
them  only  when  to  do  so  Is  demonstrably  In 
the  overall  national  Interest  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Credit  sales  to  such  countries  is  an  Indis- 
pensable aspect  of  this  policy.  It  reduces  the 
U.  S  coat  of  contributing  to  the  maintenance 
of  world  peace,  encourages  prudence  on  the 
part  of  the  requesting  country  In  assessing 
requirements,  and  makes  It  possible  for  the 
developing  countries  to  take  more  responsi- 
bility for  their  own  self-protection. 
I   believe   we   will   continue   to   need    this 


capability  for  the  future  as  in  the  past.  And 
in  this  respect  the  role  of  the  Exlmbank — 
the  principal  U.  S.  export  financing  agency — 
as  the  administrative  mechanism  for  flnanc- 
Ing  is  both  appropriate  and  essential. 

I  hope  that  the  foregoing  explanation  has 
been  helpful.  I  should  like  to  thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  convey  this  Information 
to  you  and  to  ask  your  support  of  the  mili- 
tary sales  program  as  presently  constituted. 
It  Is  a  most  important  element  in  the  mili- 
tary, political  and  economic  aspects  of  United 
States  foreign  policy. 
Tours  sincerely, 

Eugene  V.  RosTow. 


IMPORTANCE    OF    TELEVISION    IN 
WINNING  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  my  colleagues  may  remember 
that  after  my  first  visit  to  Vietnam  bet- 
ter than  2  years  ago,  I  urged  that  plans 
for  the  installation  of  a  television  net- 
work in  Vietnam  be  pushed  off  the  draw- 
ing board  and  implemented  without  de- 
lay in  order  to  hcip  win  the  minds  of 
men  in  this  war-torn  country.  Just  re- 
cently a  progress  report  on  the  pro- 
gram— of  uniisual  significance — came  to 
my  attention. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  just 
released  a  report  telling  how  a  television 
appeal  for  information  about  the  Viet- 
cong  activities  in  Saigon  resulted  in  de- 
struction of  the  Vietcong's  69th  Special 
Action  Unit  which  has  long  been  one  of 
the  most  important  and  most  effective 
terrorist  cells  operating  in  Saigon.  When 
the  police  broke  up  the  sabotage  ring 
they  found  among  captured  documents 
plans  to  place  explosives  around  the  U.S. 
Public  Affairs  Office  and  the  adjacent 
Rex  hotel  where  U.S.  troops  are  billeted. 
The  blast  was  to  be  touched  off  5  days 
later.  Among  those  arrested  was  the  unit 
commander,  a  veteran  saboteur  respon- 
sible for  masterminding  many  attacks 
against  U.S.  Installations  and  U.S.  per- 
sonnel. This  unit  was  credited  with  80 
percent  of  all  sabotage  and  terrorist  at- 
tacks in  the  Saigon  area.  Police  also 
found  the  unit's  weapons  and  explosives 
caches. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  be  gratified  and  en- 
couraged to  learn  that  our  modest  in- 
vestment to  strengthen  the  Government 
of  Vietnam  by  helping  to  provide  better 
communication  with  the  Vietnamese 
people  has  been  sound,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  making  certain  that 
this  program  is  continued  and.  In  fact, 
expanded  in  order  that  the  truth  may  be 
fully  disseminated  throughout  this  coun- 
try. I  am  satisfied  that  the  duration  of 
this  war  can  be  shortened  if  we  fully 
utilize  our  great  television  technology — 
a  weapon  In  our  arsenal  of  vast  potential. 
Under  unanimous  consent.  I  Insert  a 
copy  of  the  report  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 


ErracnvENEss  of  Saigon  Television 
A  recent  TV  campaign  to  help  Saigon  police 
flnd  Viet  Cong  terrorists  resulted  In  the 
smashing  of  a  major  sabotage  ring  which 
was  planning  an  attack  against  JUSPAO 
headquarters. 

After  seeing  a  TV  spot  annoimcement 
about  a  reward  program  for  tips  about  the 
Viet  Cong,  an  Informer  contacted  police. 
He  gave  Information  which  eventually  re- 
sulted Id  the  near-complete  destruction  of 
the  VC's  69th  Special  Action  Unit.  The  unit 
was  one  of  the  most  Important  and  most 
effective  terrorist  cells  operating  In  Vietnam's 
capital  city. 

When  police  broke  up  the  sabotage  ring 
they  found  among  captured  documents  plans 
to  place  explosives  around  JUSPAO  head- 
quarters and  the  adjacent  Rex  Hotel  military 
billet.  The  blast  was  to  be  touched  off  Ave 
days  later. 

USIA  PsyOps  Advisor,  Warren  Simpson,  as- 
signed to  CORDS,  had  worked  with  Ministry 
of  Information  officials  to  develop  a  complete 
media  campaign  which  would  publicize  the 
Government  of  Vietnam's  Information 
awards  system. 

Simpson  was  Instrtimental  In  getting  maxi- 
mum exploitation  of  the  campaign  on  THVN, 
the  Saigon  television  station. 

A  reward  of  400,000  piastres  ($3,390)  was 
paid  to  the  informer.  His  story.  In  turn,  will 
become  another  TV  spot  to  encourage  others 
to  come  forward. 

The  69th  Special  Action  Unit  was  credited 
by  police  with  80  percent  of  all  sabotage  and 
terrorist  acts  In  the  Saigon  area.  Informa- 
tion on  the  number  of  personnel  and  weap- 
ons neutralized  was  not  available;  however, 
among  those  arrested  was  the  unit's  com- 
pany commander,  a  veteran  saboteur  respon- 
sible for  masterminding  many  attacks 
against  U.S.  Installations  and  personnel. 

Police  also  found  the  unit's  weapons  and 
explosives  caches. 


COMMUNISM'S  50  YEARS  OF  TERROR 
AND  FAILURE 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Novem- 
ber 7  is  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Bol- 
shevik revolution  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Lenin  and  his  cohorts  seized  power  from 
a  democratically  chosen  government,  set 
up  after  the  overthrow  of  the  czars,  some 
8  months  earlier.  Their  highly  organized 
minority  seized  power  from  160  million 
subjects;  today  communism  has  spread 
until  it  rules  more  than  one-third  of  the 
earth's  population. 

International  communism,  on  conserv- 
ative estimates,  has  been  responsible 
for  some  83  million  deaths  since  the  coup 
of  1917.  At  least  45  million  of  these  in 
the  Soviet  Union  itself.  Stalin  boasted 
that  the  manmade  famines  of  1932-33 
killed  10  million  peasants  who  were  re- 
fusing to  give  up  their  land. 

Those  who  listen  to  Communist  propa- 
gandists today  forget  that  before  the 
revolution  71  percent  of  the  cultivated 
lands  were  in  small  holdings  of  135  acres 
or  less.  Before  the  revolution,  peasants 
owned  82  percent  of  the  cattle.  86  per- 
cent of  the  horses,  and  produced  a  grain 
.surplus  for  export.  For  the  period  1907- 
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13  the  industrial  growth  rate  exceeded 
the  rates  in  the  same  period  for  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Ger- 
many. In  less  than  a  decade,  before  the 
revolution,  production  had  doubled. 
Russia  was  second  only  to  the  United 
States  in  railroad  mileage.  Russia  had 
more  universities  than  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  with  one-third  of  the  stu- 
dents attending  on  scholarship.  Although 
czarist  terror  seemed  formidable  at  the 
time,  only  32,000  convicts  were  at  hard 
labor  at  the  peak  and  the  death  penalty 
was  outlawed  except  for  the  crime  of 
political  assassination. 

After  50  years  of  communism  in  the 
Sonet  Union,  the  Soviet  gross  national 
product— GNP— is  only  45  percent  of 
that  of  the  United  States,  $333  billion 
compared  to  $739  billion.  Of  the  major 
industrial  nations,  the  U.S.S.R.  Is  fifth 
in  GNP.  In  per  capita  income,  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  13th;  and  in  overall  social 
and  economic  services,  20th.  The  average 
weekly  earnings  for  a  worker  in  1965- 
66  was  $26,  with  millions  subsisting  on 
the  so-called  legal  minimum  of  SIO  per 
week.  Food  takes  60  percent  of  a  work- 
er's earnings  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  as  against 
19  percent  in  the  United  States.  The 
most  telling  statistic  of  all  Is  that  50  per- 
cent of  wage  earners  in  the  Soviet  Union 
are  women — proof  that  a  man  cannot 
support  a  family  with  his  paycheck 
alone. 

The  human  costs  have  been  stagger- 
ing. Hardlj'  any  family  has  not  been 
touched  by  arrests  for  slave  labor — a 
fact  from  which  we  can  estimate  that 
over  50  million  people  have  served  in  the 
slave  labor  camps.  Even  today,  refugee 
information  indicates  that  1  million  are 
,':till  held.  One  camp,  only  250  miles  from 
Moscow,  holds  70,000  in  this  50th  anni- 
versary year. 

The  Soviet  regime  is  celebrating  50 
years  of  personal  terror,  with  neighbor 
spving  upon  neighbor,  husband  upon 
wife,  and  son  upon  father.  The  neigh- 
borhood organized  spy  corps  today  num- 
bers 6  million.  There  are  6,000  local 
schools  to  train  disseminators  of  domes- 
tic propaganda  aimed  entirely  at  Soviet 
citizens.  On  a  higher  level.  177  regional 
institutes  give  advanced  propaganda 
training.  The  Stalin  constitution  Is  still 
in  effect.  The  Supreme  Soviet— that  Is, 
the  supposed  national  legislature — 
meets  for  a  few  days  each  year  to  rub- 
ber-stamp decisions  handed  down  by 
the  Communist  Party.  The  accused  In 
the  Soviet  Union  has  no  right  to  habeas 
corpus;  and  his  survivors  even  have  no 
right  to  a  certificate  of  his  death. 

Although  indications  are  that  the  open 
terror  has  abated  somewhat.  It  is  clear 
that  the  totalitarian  nature  of  the  re- 
gime makes  any  significant  liberalization 
improbable.  The  KGB — the  secret  po- 
lice— carries  on  as  before,  and  has  been 
known  to  take  over  when  local  police 
allow  disturbances  to  get  out  of  hand. 
Recent  reorganizations  in  the  Soviet 
leadership  have  brought  the  KGB  di- 
rectly into  the  policymaking  control  of 
the  central  committee  of  the  Communist 
Party.  As  Svetlana  Stalin  pointed  out, 
many  of  her  father's  henchmen,  from 
Brezhnev  on  down,  participated  in  di- 
recting the  blood  purges  and  still  sit  on 
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the  central  committee.  Miss  Stalin 
maintains  that  conditions  today  are  de- 
teriorating. 

Today's  Communist  leaders  are  better 
educated,  and  more  sophisticated  than 
the  revolutionaries  of  old.  They  are  more 
effective  in  pursuing  their  goal  of  world 
domination  through  indirect  means — 
diplomacy,  espionage,  and  agitation.  The 
Communists  have  not  abandoned  their 
goal  of  conquering  the  world. 

A  brilliant  assessment  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  made 
by  Dr.  Stefan  T.  Possony  of  the  Hoover 
Institution    on    War.    Revolution,    and 
Peace  at  Stanford  University.  Few  ana- 
lysts in  the  world  are  more  qualified  to 
speak    authoritatively    on    this    subject 
than  Dr.  Possony.  His  views,  contained 
in  a  paper  recently  circulated  amongst 
his  friends  and  which  he  has  authorized 
for  publication  here,  are  the  following: 
Proletarian  Revolution  Without 
Proletariat 
(By  Stefan  T.  Possony) 
The  exuberant  celebrations  of  the  50th  an- 
nlversarv  of  the  bolshevik  revolution  suggest 
a    tantalizing    question:    How    would    Karl 
Marx   and   Priedrlch  Engels   have  looked   at 
this  Russian  revolution  of  which  they  are  the 
alleged  patron  saints? 

There  have  been  Interminable,  and  on  the 
whole  futile,  arguments  about  the  theories, 
judgments,  and  predictions  of  these  two  men. 
There  would  hardly  be  any  discussion  about 
their  literary  legacy  If  Lenin  and  Stalin  had 
not  proclaimed  a  position  which  In  effect 
says:  "If  you  can  prove  your  point  through 
a  citation  "from  Marx  and  Engels.  you  may  be 
right.  If  there  Is  no  quote  to  support  you, 
vour  point  Is  not  worth  listening  to." 

Thanks  to  the  deification  of  Marx  and  En- 
gels, their  reputation  was  inflated  to  the  point 
of  ridiculousness,  even  within  the  Free  World. 
Thereafter  their  reputation  was  unduly  de- 
flated, even  in  communist  countries.  What- 
ever their  public  image,  they  are  quoted  and 
misquoted,  but  not  read.  This  Is  a  pity,  for 
Marx  and  Engels  have  their  merits. 

For  example,  they  Insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  using  scientific  methods.  They  did  not 
usually  live  up  to  their  own  standards,  and 
the  claim  that  they  founded  "scientific  so- 
cialism" was  not  justified— "isms"  and  sci- 
ence do  not  mix.  But  they  tried  to  base  pol- 
itics on  sclenUflc  analysis,  they  rejected 
Utopian  thinking,  and  they  were  fact-ori- 
ented—they  would  have  had  no  patience  with 
the  statistics  emanating  from  the  USSR. 

Both  men  were  humanists  and  whole- 
heartedly stood  up  for  political  progress,  at 
least  most  of  the  time.  There  can  be  con- 
siderable argument  as  to  whether  the  move- 
ments they  supported  were  progressive  or  not. 
Their  "causes"  Included  the  fight  of  the 
Union  under  President  Lincoln  during  the 
American  Civil  War,  the  unification  of  Ger- 
many under  Bismarck,  the  struggle  of  the 
Poles  and  the  Irish  for  political  Independ- 
ence, and  the  Parts  Commune  In  1871.  In 
many  crises  they  supported  Great  Britain 
and.  Increasingly,  as  they  were  growing  older, 
the  United  States. 

Their  main  opposition  was  directed  at  the 
primary  "reactionary"  forces  of  their  time. 
the  short-lived  regime  of  Napoleon  III  and 
the  Russian  autocracy,  which  they  opposed 
throughout  their  llvee  and  wanted  to  elimi- 
nate through  a  major  war  or  a  series  of 
conflicts.  Their  objections  to  these  regimes 
were  based  on  conventional  "liberal"  criteria: 
Jtorx  and  Engels  fought  for  political  freedom 
and  democracy,  and  against  exploitation, 
dictatorship,  arbitrary  justice,  terror,  and 
militaristic  aggression. 

During  their  youth  they  were  violent 
revolutionaries,  with  an  occasional  Inclina- 


tion for  democracy.  As  mature  men,  they 
promoted  democratic  socialism,  sJthough 
they  often  reverted  to  the  rhetoric  of,  and 
addiction  to  revolution. 

Marx  and  Engels  criticized  "capitalism" 
because  it  had  not  fully  extirpated  poverty. 
At  the  same  time,  they  regarded  capitalism 
as  a  progressive  force  which  was  creating  ftir 
more  resources  and  wealth,  and  higher  liv- 
ing standards,  than  the  earlier  systems  It  had 
replaced.  They  expected  that  as  capitalism 
was  developing.  It  would  ultimately  reach 
.1  point  where,  due  to  its  "inner  contradic- 
tions," It  no  longer  would  be  able  to  sustain 
the  momentum  of  economic  progress  but 
would  retrogress  and  create  "Increasing 
misery."  At  that  moment,  in  order  to  regain 
the  lost  momentum  and  to  re-accelerate 
economic  progress,  private  property  would  be 
abolished  and  be  replaced  by  social  property 
and  a  supposedly  more  efficient  economic 
system,  namely  socialism,  would  supersede 
moribund  capitalism. 

It  followed  that  the  socialist  revolution 
probably  would  occur  after  capitalism  no 
longer  would  be  capable  of  feeding  the  popu- 
lation and  after  it  had  run  its  course.  If  the 
revolution  were  to  occur  earlier.  It  would  be 
premature  because  the  "tasks  of  capitalism" 
would  not  yet  be  fulfilled,  because  capitalism 
still  would  have  an  enormous  potential  of 
progress,  and  because  the  economy  would  not 
yet  have  developed  to  a  level  where  a  socialist 
organization  is  supposedly  necessary. 

A  premature  revolution  would  be  made 
by  a  minority.  In  contrast  to  a  revolution  at 
the  right  tlrne  which  would  be  desired  and 
carried  out  by  the  overwhelming  majority. 
The  premature  revolution  would  be  "politi- 
cal". But  a  purely  political  change,  even  If 
executed  by  the  proletariat  (the  only  pro- 
gressive class,  according  to  Marx  and  Engels) . 
would  not  result  In  the  creation  of  those  ad- 
ditional and  growing  "productive  forces" 
(technology),  on  which  sustained  progress 
is  dependent. 

In  a  bock  on  the  peasant  war  In  Germany 
which  took  place  during  the  16th  century, 
Frledrlch  Engels  wrote  a  poignant  comment 
which  my  friend  and  colleague  Bertram  D. 
Wolfe,  author  of  Three  Who  Mad^  a  Revolu- 
tion, used  as  a  motto  for  a  recent  analysis 
of  the  fate  of  Marxism  after  the  bolshevik 
revolution:  "The  worst  thing  that  can  be- 
fall a  leader  of  an  extreme  party  Is  to  be 
compelled  to  take  over  a  government  In  an 
epoch  when  the  movement  Is  not  yet  ripe 
for  the  domination  for  the  class  which  he 
represents  and  for  the  reall2atlon  of  the 
measures  which  that  domination  would  Im- 
ply." What  this  leader  can  do,  does  not  de- 
pend "upon  his  will  but  .  .  .  upon  the  de- 
gree of  development  of  the  material  means 
of  existence".  What  this  leader  ought  to  do 
"again  depends  not  upon  him"  and  "what  he 
ought  to  do  cannot  be  achieved."  "What  he 
can  do  is  In  contrast  to  all  his  actions  as 
hitherto  practiced,  to  all  his  principles  and 
to  the  present  Interests  of  his  party."  "He 
Is  compelled  to  represent  not  his  party  or 
his  class,  but  the  class  for  whom  conditions 
are  ripe  for  domination."  He  must  "defend 
the  interests  of  an  alien  class,  and  .  .  .  feed 
his  ovra  class  with  phrases  and  promises, 
with  the  assertion  that  the  Interests  of  that 
alien  class  are  their  own  Interests.  Whoever 
puts  himself  in  this  awkward  position  is 
Irrevocably  lost."  Those  who  insist  on  mak- 
ing a  premature  revolution,  find  themselves 
In  an  "Insoluble  dilemma",  merely  pay  "Up 
service  to  the  extreme  revolutionary  party", 
and  are  "foolish  beyond  measure".  This  ap- 
plies particularly  to  leaders  of  the  working 
class  when  there  has  been  "only  a  very  low 
level  of  proletarian  development."  In  1890. 
Engels  commented  In  a  private  letter  that 
the  enormous  social  and  political  troubles 
from  which  Germany  had  been  stifferlng  for 
centuries  were  due  to  revolutions  which  had 
failed. 
By  1917.  capltalUm  in  Russia  wa«  making 
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tremendous  progress,  but  only  the  Initial 
phases  of  capitalist  development  had  been 
completed.  Lenin  knew  that  according  to 
the  theories  he  had  adopted  from  Marx  and 
Engels.  the  proletarian  revolution  was  pre- 
mature, simply  because  there  was  barely  any 
proletariat.  He  Justified  his  political  acts 
through  various  rationalizations,  but  by  1921 
he  knew  that  he  had  reasoned  wTongly.  A 
supreme  pragmatlst,  he  Introduced  a  sys- 
tem which  he  himself  described  as  "state 
capitalism ■■  and  to  which  he  gave  the  in- 
nocuous but  quite  incorrect  name  of  "new 
economic  policy"  (NEy).  This  new— but  ac- 
tually very  old  system — was  abolished  after 
Lenin's  death  and  henceforth  socialism  was 
being  professed  loudly.  But  the  soviet  econ- 
omy has  remained  state  capitalism  because 
the  "surplus"  Is  not  equitably  distributed  to 
the  workers  and  peasants  who,  according  to 
recent  calculations,  receive  only  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  value  they  create  through  their 
labor.  The  "surplus  value"  Is  appropriated 
by  the  state  and  the  military  machine,  and 
the  high  ranking  officials  and  managers  are 
the  beneficiaries  of  "planning". 

The  soviet  system  Is  a  mlrror-lmage  of 
Russian  serfdom,  as  Marx  and  Engels  criti- 
cized It.  except  that  It  is  infinitely  more 
tyrannical,  exploitative,  and  aggressive;  and 
except  also  that  the  Tsar  abolished  serfdom 
In  1861,  while  Stalin  reintroduced  It  In  1929. 
The  soviet  system,  to  describe  It  In  Marxian 
terminology.  Is  a  system  of  class  rule.  The 
soviet  state  represents  the  bureaucracy  as 
a  class  and  Is  run  In  Its  interest.  This  state 
Is  In  the  hands  of  Intellectuals  who  have 
assumed  the  role  historically  discharged  by 
the  aristocracy. 

What  Engels  said  about  the  German 
peasant  leader  Thomas  Muenzer  applies  to 
Lenin:  "The  social  transformation  that  he 
pictured  In  his  phantasy  was  so  little 
grounded  In  the  then  existing  economic  con- 
ditions that  the  latter  were  a  preparation 
for  a  social  system  diametrically  opposed  to 
that  of  which  he  dreamed." 

Being  premature  land  also  unnecessary), 
the  bolshevik  revolution  became  a  counter- 
revolution. It  restored  autocracy  and  In 
the  process  Invented  totalitarianism.  The 
totalitarian  counter-revolution  of  Russia 
was  promptly  Imitated  by  Italian  fascism 
and  German  nazlsm.  Ultimately,  the  bolshe- 
vik party  was  exterminated  by  bolsheviks 
turned  "fascist".  The  red  flag  was  kept  fly- 
ing and  the  Marxian  words  were  kept  flowing. 
But  underneath  the  communist  facade, 
Stalin  built  a  Russian  replica  of  nazlsm.  The 
dream  became  a  nightmare.  It  may  yet  end 
as  mankind's  final  armaggedon. 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  COMMUNISM 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
necessary  countereffort  to  the  Soviet 
propaganda  of  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Bolshevik  revolution,  I  today  intro- 
duced a  resolution  condemning  the  per- 
secution by  the  Government  of  the  So- 
viet Union  of  persons  because  of  their 
religion,  race,  or  nationality.  The  res- 
olution also  asks  that  the  President  call 
upon  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion on  the  occasion  of  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  that  Government  to  cease  its 
suppression  of  the  free  exercise  of  reli- 
gion. I  insert  the  resolution  to  be  re- 


printed at  this  point  in  the  Record,  as  a 
continuation  of  my  remarks: 
H.  Res.  968 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  deeply  believes  in  univer- 
sal freedom  of  religion  and  the  rights  of  all 
men  to  their  ethnic,  cultural,  and  national 
heritage  and  is  opposed  to  Infringement  of 
such  freedom  anywhere  In  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  presently  celebrating  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  which 
purported  to  respect  the  human  dignity  and 
individuality  of  every  citizen;  and 

Whereas  abundant  evidence  has  made  clear 
that  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
notoriously  denies  basic  rights  guaranteed 
even  under  her  own  constitution  to  all  cit- 
izens; and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  persecuting  citizens  of  Christian. 
Jewish.  Moslem,  and  other  faiths  and  denom- 
inations by  exercising  total  state  control, 
by  Interfering  in  the  sacred  relationship  be- 
tween man  and  God;  by  confi^'catlng  sacred 
places  of  worship,  by  destroying  cemeteries, 
by  curtailing  religious  observances,  by  sub- 
verting the  ministry;  by  exploiting  religious 
differences,  as  In  the  Middle  East,  to  attain 
a,5gresslve  foreign  policy  objectives;  by  dis- 
crimination against  persons  of  faith  In  cul- 
tural activities  and  access  to  higher  learning, 
by  denying  employment  to  Individuals  be- 
cause of  religion  and  race;  by  imposing  re- 
strictions that  prevent  the  reuniting  of  fam- 
ilies, by  forcibly  dislocating  persons  of  various 
religious,  cultural,  ethnic,  and  nationality 
groups;  and  by  other  acts  that  oppress  In- 
dividuals in  the  free  exercise  of  their  faith, 
heritage,  and  culture;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  objective  of  the  United 
States  to  contribute  effectively  toward  the 
strengthening  of  International  law,  including 
the  adherence  to  universal  human  rights 
and  norms  of  conduct:  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  persecution  by  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  of  pe'rsons 
because  of  their  religion,  race,  or  nationality 
be  condemned  and  that  the  President  should 
call  upon  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  on  this  special  occasion  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  that  government  to  cease 
its  suppression  of  the  free  exercise  of  re- 
ligious and  cultural  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  include  an  edi- 
torial fr'om  this  mornings  Chicago 
Tribune  entitled  "Fifty  Years  of  Com- 
munism," and  a  letter  to  the  editor  in 
this  morning'3  Washington  Post  written 
by  Mr.  Paul  De  Hevesy,  former  Hun- 
garian Minister  Plenipotentiary: 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Nov.  7,  19671 
Fifty   Years  of  Communism 

A  couple  of  our  readers  chide  us  In  the 
Voice  of  the  People  today  for  printing  an 
e.xtended  series  of  articles  gathered  by  New 
York  Times  writers  In  a  survey  of  Russia 
after  50  years  of  communism.  The  assump- 
tion of  power  by  a  handful  of  bolsheviks 
under  Lenin  and  Trotsky  Is  being  celebrated 
today  as  a  peoples'  revolution,  which.  In  the 
light  of  historical  truth,  Is  an  utter  falsifi- 
cation. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  reported  whatever 
progress  the  Times  writers  were  able  to  dis- 
cover In  the  despotism  which  has  been  fast- 
ened on  the  numerous  peoples  composing 
the  Soviet  Union.  45  percent  of  whom  are 
not  Russians.  It  Is  the  duty  of  a  newspaper 
to  inform.  Perhaps  the  Insights  of  The 
Tribttne  have  not  always  been  prophetic,  but 
it  Is  better  to  try  to  know  what  lies  ahead 
before  you  are  swept  over  the  falls  In  a 
barrel. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  shut  one's  eyes   to 


the  fact  that,  after  50  years  of  the  Marxian 
superstition,  Russia  has  risen  to  a  rank  of 
world  power  which  is  counter-balanced  only 
by  that  of  the  United  States,  There  are,  In 
fact,  only  two  giants  In  this  age.  If  Amer- 
icans did  not  try  to  understand  the  nature 
of  the  adversary,  this  country  would  be  a 
stupid  giant  Indeed. 

No  observer  has  ever  viewed  communism 
with  a  more  clear  and  unsentimental  eye 
than  this  newspaper.  We  abhor  the  system 
and  Its  masters,  as  we  abhor  tyranny  of  any 
sort.  We  have  never  subscribed  to  the  no- 
tion, now  In  fashion,  that  soviet  life  Is  some- 
how ameliorating  and  that  freedom  of  the 
Intellect  and  of  expression  will  eventually 
flower  under  totalitarian  oppression. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  myths  and  realities. 
The  "revolution"  celebrated  in  Moscow  today 
actually  occurred  eight  months  before  the 
bolshevik  seizure  of  power.  A  provisional  gov- 
ernment ruled  from  March  to  November  of 
1917,  after  the  abdication  of  Czar  Nicholas 
II  on  March  15.  It  was  this  revolution  which 
was  purloined  by  the  Communists,  who  seized 
power  thru  an  armed  coup. 

It  l3  a  myth  that  the  masses  supported 
the  bolsheviks.  Just  as  It  Is  a  myth  that  the 
Russian  people  love  communism.  In  World 
War  II  many  of  the  victims  of  the  new  serf- 
dom were  prepared  to  welcome  even  the 
German  armies  as  liberators,  but  Hitler's 
nazl  apparatus,  with  a  rigidity  comparable 
to  the  mentality  of  the  Kremlin,  alienated 
all  potential  support  with  a  fierce  policy  of 
repression. 

If  the  peoples  of  Russia  love  communism, 
why  has  It  been  necessary  to  fence  them  in 
with  terror,  barbed  wire,  and  a  smothering 
control  of  all  thought?  Why  has  It  been 
necessary  to  deny  them  any  political  choice 
save  for  the  party  of  the  oligarchy?  If  com- 
munism casts  a  spell  over  men's  minds,  why 
are  its  victims  In  the  various  lands  over 
which  It  holds  sway  numbered  In  authorita- 
tive estimates  as  high  as  85  million  dead? 

It  Is  true  that  there  has  been  progress 
under  communism,  especially  In  the  building 
of  military  might  and  in  accomplishments  In 
space,  but  It  is  often  forgotten  that  Russia 
in  the  period  before  World  War  I  had  an 
economic  growth  rate  greater  than  that  of 
western  Europe.  Progress  would  have  been 
achieved  whether  or  not  communism  had 
come,  with  all  the  sterilities  and  failures  of 
central  planning  In  a  system  of  socialist 
command  economics. 

The  more  Russia  has  changed,  the  more 
it  has  remained  the  same.  As  long  ago  .is 
1839  a  discerning  French  traveler,  the 
Marquis  de  Custine,  wrote  a  book  which 
reads  as  If  It  were  an  account  of  contem- 
porary Russia.  The  only  changes  In  130 
years  have  been  surface  changes.  Examining 
the  history  of  Ru5sla,  Custine  found  that  the 
conditions  of  1839  were  merely  a  repetition  of 
those  obtaining  during  the  reign  of  Ivan  th? 
Terrible,  300  years  earlier. 

In  these  400  years  and  more,  despotism  has 
been  changeless.  The  19th  century  Russian 
historian,  Alexander  Herzen,  predicted  In 
1855.  after  the  enunciation  of  the  Communist 
ManifestD,  that  communism  would  simply 
be  "Russian  autocracy  turned  upside  down." 
Sd  it  proved. 

Custine  Jud<;ed  Russians  t,T  be  a  "people  as 
wildly  enthusiastic  for  submission  is  others 
are  frantic  for  freedom"  He  found  them  "a 
population  of  m?nials,  able  to  escipe  one 
yoka  only  to  pass  under  .anot'ier."  Ov?r  them, 
whether  czar  or  comm'ssar,  wis  d?st:ned  to 
preside  the  tyrant:  "This  divinity,  brrn  of 
a  political  superstition,  has  only  two  choices: 
to  prove  that  he  is  a  man  by  allowing  himself 
to  be  crushed  or  id  forre  his  disciples  to  con- 
quer the  world  in  order  to  prove  that  he  Is 
God- 
When  he  came  out  of  Russia.  Custine  ex- 
claimed, "A  bird  escaping  from  Its  cage  or 
coming  out  from  under  a  vacuum  bell,  would 
be  less  Joyous  (than  1],  I  can  speak.  I  can 
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write  what  I  think,  I  am  free!  .  .  .  Whoever 
has  really  seen  Russia  will  find  himself  con- 
tent to  live  anywhere  else.  It  is  always  good 
to  know  that  a  society  exists  where  no  happi- 
ness Is  possible  because,  by  a  law  of  his  na- 
ture, man  cannot  be  happy  unless  he  is  free." 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov  7,  1967] 
Fifty  GLORiors  Years? 

The  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics—In short,  the  Soviet  Union— is  territori- 
ally the  largest  country  in  the  world:  three 
times  as  large  as  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. In  point  of  population  It  is,  after  China 
and  India,  the  third  largest  country  In  the 
world.  It  is  a  conglomerate  of  some  170 
nationalities. 

A  week  and  a  day  after  Its  foundation,  on 
the  15th  November,  1917,  the  Soviet  Union 
promulgated,  by  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Peoples  Commissars,  a  Declaration  of  Rights. 
which  provided  that  all  its  component  na- 
tions were  to  enjoy  self-determination.  In- 
cluding the  right  to  secede  and  to  form  Inde- 
pendent states. 

Encouraged  by  this  Declaration,  the  follow- 
ing nations  proclaimed  their  secession  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  established  Independ- 
ent republics: 

Finland     Dec.  6.  1917 

Ukraine     Jan.  22.  1918 

Lithuania     Feb.  16,  1918 

Estonia     Feb.  24.  1918 

Blelorussia     March  25,  1918 

Azerbaijan     April  27,  1918 

Armenia     April  27,  1918 

Georgia     April  27.  1918 

Poland     Nov.  11,  1918 

Latvia     Nov.  18,  1918 

Kuban     Dec.  5,  1918 

But  soon  after,  in  flagrant  defiance  of  its 
pledged  word,  the  Soviet  Union  recaptured 
all  these  sovereign  states,  with  the  excepuon 
of  Finland  and  Poland,  and  forcibly  incorpo- 
rated them  into  Its  rigidly  tyrannical  empire 
Ruthenla,  Southern  Sakhalin,  the  Kurlle 
Islands,  the  northern  part  of  East  Prtissia, 
including  Konigsberg,  the  eastern  provinces 
of  Poland,  and  the  Rumanian  provinces  of 
Bessarabia  and  Bukortna:  all  these  territo- 
ries suffered  the  same  fate. 

As  for  the  three  Baltic  states— Uthuania, 
Latvia  and  Estonia— they  were  subjected  to 
the  most  treacherous  duplicity.  Though  the 
Soviet  Union,  by  the  terms  of  pe:ice  treaties 
signed  with  these  countries  in  1920,  "unre- 
servedly recognized  their  independence  and 
sovereigntv"  and.  in  pacts  of  nonaggression 
concluded'  with  them  In  1932,  'renounced 
voluntariiv  and  forever  all  rights  of  sover- 
eigntv poeisesced  by  Russia  over  their  popu- 
latloii  and  territories."  it  did  net  hesiw.te  to 
break  Its  pledged  word  by  seizing  them  In 
1940.  Indeed,  a  short  eternity. 

As  If  all  these  annexations  were  not 
enough.  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia.  Hungary 
and  to  a  certain  extent  Rumania  were— and 
still  are — all  held  in  virtual  subjection  to  the 
despotic  rule  of  the  Kremlin. 

In  considering  Russian  territorial  aggran- 
dizement, It  is,  however,  necessary  to  distin- 
guish between  different  kinds  of  Russian  an- 
nexation. In  many  regions  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  national  minorities  are  so  closely  in- 
termingled vrith  Russian  and  other  ethnic 
groups  that  it  would  be  hard  even  to  imagine 
their  separate  political  existence.  Nor  would 
it  be  practicable  to  suggest  that  the  many 
primitive  tribes  Inhabiting  the  territories  of 
the  Soviet  Union  should  be  exalted  Into  In- 
dependent sovereign  st.ates. 

Though  the  establishment  of  the  Soviet 
Umon  as  the  second  most  powerful  state  in 
the  world  has  cost  untold  suffering  to  many 
millions  of  people.  It  has  undeniably  achieved 
great  things,  Including  the  transformation  of 
a  primitive  agricultural  country  into  a 
rapidly  advancing  Industrial  power. 

To  mark  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  rulers  of  the 
Kremlin  might  now — 22  years  after  the  end 


of  the  Second  World  War — adopt  a  policy  of 
belated  liberation  by  fulfilling  their  solemn 
contractual  promise  to  respect  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Baltic  states,  and  by  with- 
drawing their  military  forces  of  occupation 
from  Poland  (90.000  men)  and  from  Hun- 
gary (45.000  mem.  Thus  put  Into  efl^ect,  a 
policy  of  liberation  would  notably  enhance 
the  moral  standing  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
would  earn  it  the  respect  and  gratitude  not 
only  of  the  liberated  peoples  but  also  of  the 
whole  free  world. 

Those  who  wish  to  live  In  peace  must 
understand  that,  in  modern  times,  victory  in 
war  does  not  constitute  a  right  to  acquire 
territory  from  a  vanquished  adversary,  un- 
less a  "qualified  majority  of  countries  as- 
sembled In  the  United  Nations  agrees.  The 
days  of  violent  conquest  and  dominion  are 
long  past.  It  Is  incumbent  on  every  state  to 
exercise  moderation  and  restraint  in  Its  am- 
bitions and  Its  demands.  True  greatness  is 
born  of  moral  excellence,  and  is  funda- 
mentally aaen  from  the  predatory  excesses 
to  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  too  often  had 
recourse.  The  Soviet  Union  must  therefore 
understand  that  It  can  become  greater  only 
by  consenting  to  become  snaaller. 
Paul  de  Hevesy, 
Former  Hungarian  Minister 

Plenipoteritia'y . 

Hove,  England, 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conjunction  with 
many  otner  Members  of  the  House  a  plan 
will  be  developed  to  focus  attention  on 
the  forthcoming  anniversaries  of  the 
national  revolutions  against  Soviet  con- 
trol. These  are  the  i-evolutions  launched 
by  the  captive  people  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  those  nations  who  are  now  Eastern 
European  satellites  of  communism. 


PREPARED  SPEECH  OF  HON.  HENRY 
C.  SCHADEBERG 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
friend  and  our  colleague.  Henry  C. 
ScHADEBERG,  of  Wlsconsln.  recently  pre- 
pared a  speech  on  our  Nation's  difficul- 
ties in  Vietnam.  The  conclusions  he 
reaches,  and  the  logic  he  exhibits,  are 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  this  body  and 
I  include  his  remarks  in  the  Record  for 
that  purpose,  as  follows: 

Few  if  any  of  us  in  Congress  have  the 
privilege  to  share  with  the  White  House  and 
the  Defense  Department  any  Information  of 
a  Secret,  or  non-Secret  category  for  that 
matter,  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  determine 
In  full  the  goals  and  purposes  of  the  'Vietnam 
War.  Those  of  you  who  have  attended  brief- 
ings held  by  the  State  Department  or  the 
Defense  Department  know  the  pattern.  You 
are  Instructed  by  the  briefer  to  be  sure  to 
keep  the  Information  to  yourself  because  you 
are  going  to  be  allowed  Into  the  Inner  holy- 
of-holles  of  the  Information  establishment. 
The  presentation  Is  labelled  "Top  Secret,"  so 
you  listen  Intently  to  what  Is  being  said  and 
always  waiting  to  hear  that  bit  of  news  that 
Is  so  hush-hush,  but  It  doesn't  come;  and 
when  you  ask  questions,  the  answers  are 
classics  of  evasion  and  marvels  of  end  runs. 

You  leave  the  meeting  wondering  how  the 
briefers  could  think  you  could  be  so  stupid 
to  think  you  have  been  thrilled  with  the  In- 
formation you  have  received  from  them,  try- 


ing to  figure  out  what's  new,  what  has  been 
said  you  don't  already  know,  and  then  you 
stop  at  a  newsstand  to  read  the  paper  and 
you  get  a  more  complete  and  detailed  ac- 
count than  you  heard  In  the  secret  briefing. 
Actually,  Insofar  as  'Vietnam  is  concerned,  we 
In  Congress  have  no  information  that  is  not 
available  to  you.  What  we  do  have — If  we 
want  to  take  the  time  to  assimilate  It — is  a 
body  of  information  coming  to  the  desk  daUy, 
a  staff  to  digest  it.  and  thus  a  capacity  to  put 
the  pieces  of  the  Jig-saw  puzzle  together 
until   a  clearer  picture  emerges. 

We  only  know  for  certain  that  American 
forces  are  fighting  In  Vietnam  and  that  there 
are  over  .500.000  of  our  young  men  there.  We 
do  not  know  whether  or  not  they  are  winning, 
losing,  or  Just  holding  their  own  Ncr  do  we 
know  the  intention  of  those  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  the  war — the  basic,  hard  rock, 
tactical,  and  strategic  plans  of  that  war: 
nor  do  we  knew  the  ultimate  goal  we  are 
seeking  there  if  one  has  been  set. 

Yet,  many  spokesmen  of  both  political  per- 
suasions have  come  forth  with  their  plans 
and  suggestions  on  how  to  conclude  the  Viet- 
namese war  to  the  satisfaction  of  everyone 
involved — the  United  States.  China,  North 
Vietnam.  Russia,  and  the  conglomerate  self- 
interests  that  make  up  the  United  Nations 

As  a  result,  we  are  busy  dividing  our  people 
into  classifications.  Some  enterprising  news- 
man coined  the  words  Doves  and  Hawks — 
and  getting  no-where  In  the  process,  except 
on  occasions  to  single  out  a  chicken  or  two 
who  Instantly  become  Justified  targets  for 
both  factions. 

What  is  our  objective  In  Vietnam?  In  ask- 
ing. I  plead  guilty  to  overwhelming  personal 
confusion,  but  in  doing  so,  I  believe  I  stand 
with  the  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  majority  of  Americans  who  care 
deeply  as  I  do  about  the  lives  and  security  of 
our  young  fighting  men. 

As"  a  Chaplain  in  combat  In  World  War  II, 
I  was  In  a  unique  position  to  parUcipate  In 
the  life  and  death  struggles  of  our  young 
men.  I  witnessed  first-hand  the  death  of 
many  of  them— youngsters  who  died  In  the 
defense  of  freedom — young  men  who  shared 
with  their  last  breath  tlie  conviction  of  their 
comrades  who  lived  believing  that  dying  in 
the  cause  of  freedom  was  worthwhile. 

Since  that  time,  freedom  has  been  chal- 
lenged In  every  part  of  the  world.  As  It  has 
been  throughout  history  and  will  continue 
to  be  as  long  as  the  nature  of  man  Is  what 
It  is — as  long  as  a  few  are  seeking  the  per- 
sonal prestige  and  power  to  control  the  many. 
The  community  of  nations  that  was  sup- 
p>osed  to  keep  the  peace  has.  instead  of  doing 
so.  lost  it  by  default  and  Inadequate  leader- 
ship. Now  we  are  Inching  closer  and  closer  to 
a  global  struggle.  Do  not  take  my  word  alone, 
but  listen  to  those  who  prescribe  limitations 
and  strange  rigidity  on  our  fighting  men  In 
Vietnam  in  order  to  delay  what  In  their 
hearts  and  minds  they  must  know  Is  Inevi- 
table If  history  has  any  meastire  of  authority. 
As  clearly  as  I  can  discern,  our  people  are 
being  asked  by  this  Administration  to  sup- 
port— and  be  content  with— the  waging  of  a 
limited  war,  for  a  limited  objective  for  what- 
ever unlimited  period  of  time  It  will  take  and 
for  whatever  price  we  must  pay  to  gain  an 
undecisive  stalemate 

We  are  told  that  peace  is  our  objective. 
But  peace  in  Itself  Is  not  within  OUR  capac- 
ity to  achieve  by  waging  war  anymore  than 
a  half-peace  is  attainable  by  waging  a  half- 
war. 

Neither  World  War  I.  World  War  II,  nor 
the  Korean  War  was  waged  for  peace.  If  It 
were  peace  we  desired,  all  we  would  have  had 
to  do  was  to  accept  the  tyranny  of  a  Kaiser, 
a  Hitler,  a  Mussolini,  or  a  Hlrohlto.  The  first 
war  was  to  make  the  world  safe  for  Democ- 
racy. 

World  War  II  was  waged— at  least  we  were 
told — to  make  secure  the  fotir  freedoms.  Yet, 
when  victory  was  ours,  and  we  possessed  not 
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only  the  prestige  but  the  power  to  enforce 
the  rights  of  people  of  all  countries  to  pur- 
sue their  own  destiny  and  to  live  In  peace, 
our  diplomats  were  content  to  settle  for  less 
than  the  full  freedom  for  which  we  fought 
and  died.  And  as  a  result  of  lack  of  leader- 
ship or  vision  or  both,  the  tyranny  we  fought 
was  rephwed  by  another  tyranny  of  leader- 
ship equally  oppressive  and  equally  disinter- 
ested in  peace. 

Freedom  is  not  divisible  nor  is  human  dig- 
nity negotiable.  Either  a  people  have  It  or 
they  do  not.  A  half-slave  Is  a  figure  as  pathet- 
ic as  one  totally  In  chains.  Whenever  free- 
dom is  compromised,  denied  by  pact  or 
treaty,  limited  by  edict  or  military  muscle, 
the  memory  of  those  who  fought  and  died  for 
freedom  is  defamed. 

In  Korea,  a  struggle  comparable  to  the  one 
underway  in  Vietnam  today,  we  settled  for 
less  than  freedom — we  settled  for  a  hulf- 
pe.ice,  continuing  sacrifice,  seemingly  perpet- 
ual turmoil,  and  death.  A  Republican  leader- 
ship in  1952  had  its  hands  tied  in  seeking  a 
settlement  by  the  deterioration  caused  by  the 
lack  of  leadership  and  determination  to  win 
in  Korea. 

We  won  the  great  struggle  In  the  Pacific  In 
World  War  II,  but  we  did  not  win  the  freedom 
for  those  who  fought  beside  us  In  China  and 
other  areas  of  Asia. 

We  won  the  war  in  Europe,  but  we  did  not 
win  the  freedom  for  those  who  fought  and 
died  with  us  there.  Instead,  our  diplomats 
created  a  divided  Germany  rmd  denied  to 
many  nations  the  freedom  for  which  our  men 
fought  by  placing  them  under  Communist 
tyranny  without  their  consent  and  without 
their  right  to  self-determination.  I  speak  of 
the  Balkan  States. 

Peace  Is  a  hollow  and  abused  word  when  It 
is  stripped  of  the  meaning  of  freedom,  for 
there  is  no  peace  without  freedom,  as  we  all 
can  see  in  looking  at  the  world  today. 

If  we  fight  lor  freedom.  Peace  will  be  its  by- 
product It  always  has  been.  If  we  fight  for 
peace,  freedom  may  or  may  not  become  the 
cherished  prize. 

Lincoln  led  this  country  In  war — for  free- 
dom, not  peace. 

General  Douglas  MacArthur  fought  in  the 
Pacific,  not  for  peace,  but  for  freedom;  and 
his  genius  achieved  It  for  Japan — the  only 
truly  free  nation  besides  the  United  Suites  to 
emerge  from  that  conflict.  While  our  aim  In 
Japan  under  the  leadership  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur  was  to  re-habilitate  the  Japanese 
people  to  the  position  of  acceptance  Into  the 
community  of  nations,  the  aim  In  Europe  was. 
It  seems,  pure  revenge  so  that  we  permitted  a 
divided  Germany  with  Its  capital  city  an  is- 
land in  the  midst  of  a  sea  of  oppression  Later, 
we  were  willing  to  permit  a  million  people  in 
Berlin  to  be  placed  In  a  concentration  camp 
behind  an  ugly  wall. 

A  more  devious  plot  destroyed  freedom  In 
China. 

Now  a  wall  Is  to  be  built  across  half  of 
Vietnam— not  for  freedom,  but  for  peace— 
with  tyranny  on  one  side  and  with  fear  and 
distrust  on  the  other;  and  with  the  hope 
of  peace  not  dimmed  but  destroyed. 

I  suspect  that  many  of  us  In  the  Congress 
and  many  of  our  diplomatic  and  military 
leaders  are  deluding  themselves  In  a  quest 
for  a  peace  that  can  be  achieved  without 
freedom  There  Is  no  such  thing.  Is  it  right 
that  we  should  start  a  conflict  under  the 
banner  of  freedom  and  then  lower  that 
banner  to  half-staff  for  the  sake  of  a  hollow 
peace? 

Certainly  our  people  are  not  afraid  to  fight 
for  freedom.  Those  young  men,  many  who 
died  In  my  arms  in  World  War  n.  knew  that 
peace  without  freedom  was  nothing  and 
would  In  time  fester  Into  threats  and  another 
conflict.  Those  who  survived  the  holocaust 
of  World  War  11  were  well  aware  of  the 
threat  to  peace  posed  by  a  Communist 
tyranny  that  isolated  itself  behind  a  wall 
of  secrecy.  TTiose  dying  In  Vietnam  today 
know  this  only  too  well.  Is  It  right  that  we 


should  send  our  young  men  to  fight  those 
who  seek  to  deny  freedom  to  others  as  well  as 
to  their  own  people  and  then  settle  for  half 
a  victory  and  a  hollow  peace  or  a  negotiated 
stalemate? 

To  put  it  bluntly.  In  my  opinion,  the  North 
Vietnamese  capacity  to  deny  freedom  to  any 
people,  anywhere  In  the  world,  must  be 
destroyed.  And  I  did  not  say  people  must  be 
destroyed,  I  said  the  capacity  of  Hanoi's 
leaders  to  extend  tyranny  must  be  destroyed 
if  the  sacrifices  In  Vietnam  are  to  be  worthy 
of  our  heritage  as  free  men.  If  freedom  for 
the  Vietnamese  was  not  our  goal  when  we 
sent  troops  Into  Vietnam,  then  it  was  not 
only  Impractical  and  unwise,  but  It  w:is  Im- 
moral to  send  them.  Surely,  we  could  not 
expect  to  send  fighting  men  and  to  have 
peace  as  a  result.  No  one  wins  either  peace 
or  freedom  by  waging  a  war.  If  the  war  that 
is  being  waged  Is  successful.  It  can  buy  time 
to  pursue  freedom — but  the  war  has  to  be 
won. 

We  cannot  destroy  the  philosophy,  the  Idea, 
the  mad  dream  of  Communisni.  What  we 
would  do  by  winning  Vietnam  would  be  to 
destroy  the  conviction  that  Communism  and 
all  other  forms  of  tyranny  have  a  right  to 
exist  by  denying  freedom  to  others. 

Weapons  cannot  kill  ideas.  Weapons  cannot 
destroy  a  philosophy.  If  used  with  determi- 
nation and  victory  as  a  goal,  they  can  pre- 
serve the  right  of  people  to  pursue  peace  and 
freedom.  They  can  prevent  the  destruction  of 
freedom,  however,  and  they  must  be  used 
to  do  so  If  we  are  to  have  peace  worthy  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word. 

I  do  not  propose  to  tell  our  civilians  or 
military  leaders  how  to  fight  the  war  In  Viet 
Nam.  I.  along  with  most  members  of  Con- 
gress, know  too  little  about  what  we  are 
doing  there  to  serve  as  a  critic. 

I  only  speak  out  at  this  moment  with  every 
ounce  of  feeling  I  can  muster  to  warn  you 
not  to  be  deluded  by  the  cries  for  peace  when 
it  does  not  move  in  tandem  with  freedom. 

We  had  peace  before  we  entered  the  con- 
filct  in  Vietnam.  We  had  peace  before  we 
entered  the  war  In  Korea.  We  had  peace  be- 
fore we  entered  the  war  In  Europe  and  Asia 
in  the  1940's. 

We  did  not  answer  the  call  of  peace,  but 
the  call  of  freedom  when  we  committed  our 
nation  to  the  conflicts. 

If  the  goal  of  an  enemy  Is  oppression — to 
extend  Its  tyranny  over  the  globe — surely 
neither  freedom  nor  peace  can  result  from 
entering  the  conflict  unless  the  goal  Is  to 
make  It  Impossible  for  the  enemy  to  con- 
tinue his  violence  and  to  deny  his  capacity 
by  threat  or  brutality  to  force  people  to 
accept  his  tyranny. 

1 )  What  is  highly  confusing  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  Is  a  policy  that  commits  500.000 
men  to  battle,  for  a  goal  that  Is  said  to  be 
peace  yet  is  not  clear  on  the  more  Important 
matter  of  what  kind  of  peace  will  be  pur- 
chased— a  peace  in  which  men  can  secure 
the  right  to  pursue  freedom  or  the  peace  of 
the  enslaved  who  are  forced  to  passively 
accept  tyranny? 

2)  What  Is  confusing  Is  the  policy  that 
commits  500.000  men  to  battle  and  insists 
that  they  do  enough  to  die  If  needs  be  but 
are  not  permitted  to  do  enough  to  win. 

3)  What  Is  confusing  Is  the  policy  that 
commits  a  half  million  men  to  battle  against 
an  enemy  with  whom  the  fathers  and  moth- 
ers and  wives  and  sons  and  daughters  are 
encouraged  to  trade — the  result  of  which 
trade  serves  only  to  strengthen  the  enemy's 
capacity  to  wage  war  against  us. 

4)  What  Is  confusing  Is  a  policy  of  "busi- 
ness as  usual"  that  taxes  and  taxes,  not  only 
to  wage  a  war  the  men  are  not  permitted  to 
win  but  to  place  those  who  cannot  go  and 
many  who  will  not  go,  on  an  economic  level 
above  that  permitted  those  who  do  the  fight- 
ing and  dying. 

5>  What  Is  confusing  is  a  policy  of  busi- 
ness as  usual — as  If  war  has  become  a  way 
of  life   to  be  accepted,  and  we  hear  voices 


from  Washington  and  elsewhere — some  au- 
thentic and  some  not — that  we  should  be 
prepared  for  a  war  that  will  last  ten  to  flf- 
teen  years. 

Let  us  not  be  deluded  over  the  reiterations 
that  peace  is  our  goal  in  Vietnam.  If  that  Is 
all  It  Is.  we  as  a  people  were  committed  to  a 
war  under  false  pretenses. 

If  that  is  all,  we  are  fighting  a  war  that  Is 
futile  and  useless. 

I  do  believe  the  American  people  do  not 
want  to  sacrifice  their  sons  and  their  treasure 
for  peace  In  Asia.  They  are  willing  to  make 
the  necessary  sacrifices  to  permit  them  to 
pursue  freedom,  without  which  there  is  no 
peace.  I  hope  and  pray  that  our  leadership 
holds  the  same  convictions.  The  failure  of 
this  Administration  to  make  clear  the  whole 
truth  involving  our  participation  In  the  war 
In  Vietnam— (a)  why  we  committed  troops 
to  battle;  (b)  why  we  have  privileged  sanc- 
tuaries beyond  the  reach  of  our  bombers: 
ic)  why  we  are  pursuing  a  war  of  gradual- 
Ism;  that  Is  not  only  alienating  us  from 
effective  leadership  in  the  world  but  has 
claimed  the  lives  of  over  14.000  of  our  men; 
(d)  how  long  we  expect  to  be  involved;  and, 
finally,  (e)  what  we  expect  to  gain — has  lead 
this  nation  and  our  people  into  massive  con- 
front-itlons  of  confusion  and  despair  and  is 
dividing  this  nation  as  It  has  never  been 
divided  before. 

Only  on  the  battlefields.  In  the  front  lines 
of  Vietnam,  is  there  singleness  of  purpose 
coupled  with  the  courage  and  determination 
to  win. 


FARMERS      STRUGGLE      IN      FALSE 
PROSPERITY 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Zwach]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I.Ir.  Speaker,  while  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam  may  be  the  primary 
present  concern  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  editorials  I  read  in 
the  rural  press  of  the  Minnesota  Sixth 
Congressional  District  indicate  that  the 
matter  of  next  concern  is  the  decline  of 
the  country-side, 

I  recently  read  a  very  interesting  edi- 
torial in  the  Little  Falls  Daily  Transcript 
about  the  struggle  of  the  farmer  in  a 
false  prosperity  which  I  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Farmers  Strcggle  in  False  Prosperitt 

Figures  compiled  In  Washington  Indicate 
there  are  40  employes  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  every  farmer  in  Morrison 
County.  The  farmer  population  in  this  coun- 
ty Is  approximately  2600,  The  number  of  de- 
partment employes  In  the  county  Is  limited 
10  Just  a  few  offices  and  all  Indications  are 
that  they  are  doing  a  good  Job. 

The  excess,  however,  is  something  else 
again.  It  can  be  traced  to  the  massive  com- 
plex In  the  national  capital  presided  over 
by  Secretary  Orvllle  L.  Freeman,  who  was 
appointed  to  the  cabinet  after  his  defeat  for 
governor  of  Minnesota  In  1960. 

Farmers  read  how  Freeman  Is  busy  up  to 
his  ears  In  urban  renewal,  which  Is  not  In  his 
province,  while  more  and  more  bureaucrats 
climb  on  their  backs.  Under  the  Great  So- 
ciety the  farmer's  Income  Is  up,  but  he  la 
held  down  by  the  high  cost  of  everything  he 
buys.  His  compensation  Is  down,  which  Is  a 
discouraging  proposition  for  those  who  pro- 
duce the  food  not  only  for  this  nation,  but 
supply  food  for  many  others.  The  farmer 
has  Increased  his  production  through  good 
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land  and  livestock  practices  and  Is  deserving 
of  a  better  deal  than  he  Is  getting. 

Farmers  meeting  with  members  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  at  WlUmar 
last  month  had  the  opportunity  to  voice 
their  complaints  and  did  so  with  facts  and 
figures.  It  probably  Is  the  first  time  In  his- 
tory that  this  conunlttee  has  come  into  Min- 
nesota seeking  information.  Rep,  John 
Zwach  writes.  The  farmers  charged  that  they 
were  victims  of  the  cost  price  squeeze,  and 
are  victims  of  a  false  economy. 

In  the  face  of  this  privation  comes  the 
news  that  five  farmers  made  more  than  $1 
million  each  in  taxpayers'  money  for  not 
planting  crops.  Thus  the  rich  farmers  get 
richer  and  the  poor  get  poorer.  Eleven  more 
were  handed  $500,000  to  $1  million.  A  rich 
British-owned  plantation  in  Mississippi  got 
$187,000. 

Nationally,  farm  prices.  Including  live- 
stock, are  seven  per  cent  below  mid-Septem- 
ber 1966.— G.  W.  J. 


A  HALT  TO  INSURRECTION 

Mr,  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Zwach]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  people  In 
my  Minnesota  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict are  becoming  increasingly  con- 
cerned over  the  permissiveness  shown  in 
regard  to  acts  of  violence,  especially 
demonstrations  in  which  the  laws  of  the 
land  are  broken. 

The.se  people  believe  that  the  law- 
breaking  demonstrations  are  not  typical 
of  our  society  and  they  believe  it  is  time 
for  the  majority  of  decent,  loyal,  patriots 
and  sincere  Americans  to  take  the  ros- 
trum and  call  a  halt  to  insurrection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point.  I  insert  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  editorial 
written  by  Jack  Cook  of  the  Lyon  County 
Independent,  Marshall,  Minn.,  which 
states  very  succintly  the  position  on  these 
demonstrators  held  by  many  people  in 
my  district: 
We  Believe  It's  Time  To   Call   a   Halt  to 

iNStTRRECTION 

There  are  some  things  we  believe  about  the 
recent  anti-war  demonstrations  In  this  coun- 
try— and  there  are  some  w'e  don't  believe. 

We'd  like  to  mention  some  of  those  things 
we  believe,  as  well  as  some  we  don't.  For 
example: 

We  believe  the  constitutional  position  on 
dissent  has  been  made  clear.  Americans  have 
the  right  of  free  speech  and  petition.  It  Is 
guaranteed  in  the  constitution.  It  has  been 
upheld  and  strengthened  In  numerous  Su- 
preme Court  decisions. 

We  do  not  believe  the  right  of  dissent  guar- 
antees freedom  to  create  public  violence  and 
chaos,  or  to  further  hatred  and  civil  dis- 
obedience, or  to  destroy  public  order. 

We  believe  this  nation's  future  is  In  the 
hands  of  its  young  people.  We  believe  this  be- 
cause It  has  to  be  so  if  there  Is  to  be  any 
future. 

We  believe  the  future  of  the  nation  Is 
secure  with  the  millions  of  emotionally 
stable.  Intelligent,  far-thlnklng  young  people 
who  may  be  honestly  convinced  of  the 
wickedness  of  war,  but  who  also  realize  that 
an  evil  that  has  persisted  since  the  dawn  of 
man  will  not  be  corrected  In  a  day;  who 
knows  that  the  way  to  eliminate  one  evil  Is 
not  to  perpetrate  another  evil;   who  knows 


that  the  Impact  of  sane,  sound  and  patient 
reason  will  finally  prove  more  effective  than 
the  thrown  rock  or  the  clubbed  fist. 

We  believe  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  young  people  to  whom  the  future 
belongs  repudiates  assembly  that  breeds  vio- 
lence and  dissent  that  advocates  lawlessness. 
We  believe  these  young  people  know  there 
are  more  effective  and  permanent  methods 
of  protest  and  dissent.  They  know  that  In  the 
future  It  win  be  they  and  not  the  lefties  or 
the  hippies  or  the  paranoids  who  will  find 
and  apply  those  means. 

We  do  not  believe  the  sincere  peace  move- 
ment of  this  nation  Is  represented  by  screech- 
ing hordes  of  demonstrators  who  mouth  four- 
letter  epithets  for  the  benefit  of  news 
cameras  and  microphones,  who  paint  slcken- 
Ingly  obscene  slogans  on  sidewalks  and  walls, 
and  who  urinate  on  the  steps  of  public 
buildings. 

We  believe  that  within  this  nation's  free- 
doms, dissenters  must  be  heard  and  must  be 
guaranteed  a  forum  from  which  to  voice 
their  dissent.  We  believe  they  must  be  al- 
lowed "their  say"  because  that  right  Is 
assured  thetn  under  law. 

We  do  not  believe  any  American  has  to 
listen  to  any  dissenter  who  preaches  mob 
action  against  constituted  authority,  no  mat- 
ter which  way  he  wears  his  collar. 

We  do  not  believe  the  cause  against  war  or 
anv  other  evil  is  served  by  such  public  fig- 
ures as  baby  doctors  and  unwashed  female 
ballad  singers  who  exhort  to  violence. 

We  do  not  believe  the  future  of  this  nation 
lies  with  the  likes  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock  or 
Joan  Baez. 

We  believe  the  right  of  protest  and  dissent 
was  earned  long  ago  by  Americans  and  has 
been  cherished  and  protected  by  Americans 
at  considerable  cost  in  pain  and  blood  and 
sacrifice.  We  believe  those  rights  and  guar- 
antees must  be  re-earned  by  Americans,  and 
when  they  are  not  they  can  be  forfeited. 

We  believe  those  rights  are  forfeited  by 
"peace"  demonstrators  who  throw  bottles 
and  filth  at  law  officers  and  then  whine  about 
"police  brutality."  We  believe  those  rights 
are  forfeited  by  the  runny-nose  punks  who 
bring  encouragement  and  aid  to  an  enemy 
engaged  In  killing  as  many  Americans  as 
possible. 

We  do  not  believe  that  most  "peace"  dem- 
onstrators have  lived  long  enough  or  acquired 
enouqh  experience  and  knowledge  to  dictate, 
by  force,  how  the  nation  should  be  run.  And 
we  are  sure  none  of  them  has  a  solution  to 
the  problems  they  protest. 

Furthermore,  we  do  not  believe  most  of 
the  violent  demonstrators  moved  by  con- 
victions of  honest  dissent,  but  rather  by  such 
considerations  as  "how  can  I  personally  get 
out  of  the  draft?" 

We  believe  the  Dr.  Spocks  and  the  Joan 
Baezes,  and— ves,  the  Father  James  Grop- 
pls— and  all  the  rest  of  the  "peace"  march- 
ers with  their  commandos  and  their  filth  and 
their  preachments  of  Insurrection,  have  used 
up  ail  the  rights  and  freedoms  they  have 
earned. 

We  believe  It  Is  now  time  for  the  majority 
of  decent,  loyal,  patriotic  and  sincere  Amer- 
icans to  take  the  rostrum. 


WEAKNESS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 
POLICY  INDICATES  LACK  OF  UN- 
DERSTANDING OF  REAL  ENEMY 
OF  PEACE 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KtmcENDALL]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  Soviet  Union  celebrates  today  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik  revo- 
lution, the  world  should  take  note  of  the 
heavy  emphasis  of  the  display  of  mili- 
tary weapons.  While  posing  as  a  peace- 
loving  nation  Red  Russia  rattles  its  mili- 
tary might  in  attempted  blackmail 
against  any  who  thwart  her  designs  of 
conquest.  Her  leaders  proudly  boast  of 
the  weapons  they  are  sending  to  Com- 
munist North  Vietnam  to  be  used 
against  the  United  States.  In  the  face 
of  the  continued  animosity  toward  us  as 
expressed  by  Communist  Russia  spokes- 
men for  the  administration  go  on  at- 
tempting to  "build  bridges"  which  in 
truth  only  strengthen  the  enemy  and 
weaken  us. 

The  latest,  almost  unbelievable  state- 
ment which  underscores  a  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  Communist  motives  on 
the  part  of  those  responsible  for  Ameri- 
can security  is  that  of  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  who  blandly  an- 
nounces the  Russians  have  perfected  a 
means  of  shooting  a  nuclear  warhead 
from  outer  space  and  at  the  same  time 
tries  to  tell  us  it  is  not  serious  or  that 
the  Russians  really  have  not  broken  the 
treaty  they  signed  agreeing  not  to  de- 
velop such  a  weapon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  the  ad- 
ministration recognize  the  true  enemy 
we  face  before  our  defenses  have  been 
completely  destroyed.  The  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  points  out  clearly  the  real  enemy 
and  I  include  it  here  for  the  informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

The  Real  Ekkmy 

"For  better  or  worse,  the  United  States  can- 
not escape  the  dUemma  of  power,"  says  WU- 
liam  R.  Klntner.  "If  the  Unlt«d  States  is  to 
have  the  option  of  mtroducing  constructive 
changes  Into  the  existing  world  order- 
changes  that  could  render  the  military  tech- 
nology race  unnecessary— it  must  ensure  its 
own  and  the  world's  security  during  the 
process  of  change. 

.As  the  Soviet  Union  nears  the 
United  States  strategic  position  and  gains 
leverage,  the  balance  of  power  will  become 
more  unstable  and  the  probability  of  gener- 
al international  Instability  will  be  greater. 

"The  risks  to  the  American  people  of  a  nu- 
clear war  and  the  political  consequences  to 
the  United  States  of  a  loss  of  strategic  su- 
pcrioritv  are  so  great  that,  to  lessen  these 
dangers'  we  must  be  prepared  to  maintain, 
over  a  period  of  time,  a  relatively  high  level 
national  defense." 

Mr  Kintner  Is  a  graduate  of  West  Point 
and  veteran  of  21  years  in  the  Army  from 
which  he  retired  as  a  colonel.  He  earned  a 
Ph.  D.  at  Georgetown  University  and  went  on 
to  become  aeputy  director  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  Research  InsUtute  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  quotations  are  from  his  new  book, 
"Peace  and  the  Strategy  Conflict"  (Praegen. 

This  man  is  a  student  of  cold  war  strategy, 
not  an  alarmist.  But  he  states  that  the  So- 
viet Union  "could  In  the  near  future  achieve 
a  significant  first-strike  advanUge  over  the 
United  States." 

Colonel  Klntner  has  been  described  by 
Hanson  W.  Baldwin  as  one  of  the  most  thor- 
ough chroniclers  of  the  erosion  of  United 
States  strategic  superiority— "a  process  that 
has  been  going  on  for  the  past  three  years, 
largely  obscured  to  the  general  public  by 
Pentagon  soothing  syrup." 

His  thesis  is  that  while  the  United  States 
Is  heavily  engaged  In  flghUng  an  apparently 
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endless  war  In  the  Far  East,  this  nation  has 
permuted  Itself  unwittingly  to  be  suckered 
Into  letting  its  own  defenses  down  steadily 
to  the  point  where  In  due  time  It  will  be  a 
second-rate  military  power 

In  short,  we  are  putting  all  our  "eggs"  In 
the  "baslcet"  of  ortenslve  weaponry  In  hopes 
that  we  will  be  able  to  strike  back  If  at- 
tacked, and  falling  miserably  to  provide  the 
defenses  that  will  be  needed — by  1970.  he 
estimates  -against  Russian  superiority  This 
policy,  he  maintains,  is  one  which  will  leave 
us  at  the  mercy  of  the  Soviet  Union  which 
he  believes  Is  the  power  that,  unlike  China, 
Is  really  capable  of  and  desirous  of  out- 
stripping the  United  States  In  military 
strategy. 

The  competence  and  experience  of  Colonel 
Klntner  should  give  pause  to  all  those  In  the 
nation  who  see  the  Vietnam  War  as  the  main 
bastion  of  defense  agaliL^t  communism.  If 
his  arguments  need  reinforcement,  that  can 
be  found  In  recent  achievements  of  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Consider  that  while  the  United  States  Is 
cutting  back  Its  space  program-- which  Is  In 
fact  a  military  training  and  proving  exercise 
as  well  as  a  scientific  exp?dlMon--the  Soviet 
Union  has  made  two  notable  advances  In 
this  field  In  the  last  few  weeks  Consider,  too. 
the  advanced  development  of  an  antl-balUs- 
tlc  defense  system  In  the  Soviet  Union,  while 
the  United  States  belatedly  is  beginning  only 
a  limited  form  of  such  defence  against  the 
possibility  of  some  future  Chinese  attack. 
Even  In  the  more  conventional  arms  field, 
there  has  been  the  recent  disclosure  In  the 
Mideast  that  Russia  has  beiten  us  In  the 
development  of  a  sea-to-s-ea  missile  which  is 
highly  accurate  and  effective. 

Colonel  Klntner.  being  primarily  a  strate- 
gist, only  spells  out  the  problems  and  the 
serious  consequences  they  pose. 

It  Is  for  the  politicians,  both  In  Congress 
and  In  the  Pentagon,  to  arsess  the  facts.  It 
Is  for  them  to  decide  how  long  and  how  far 
this  nation  can  go  In  pursuing  an  Asian  war 
that  might  take  us  Into  the  vastness  of 
China.  It  Is  for  them  to  d?clde  whether  such 
a  war,  costing  almost  30  billion  dollars  a 
year  now  and  undoubtedly  more  In  the  near 
future.  Is  really  the  w,ir  we  should  be  trying 
to  win. 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Is  now.  for  the  first  time,  ex- 
preR.=lng  concern  about  the  effect  that  the 
bombing  of  his  country  Is  having.  It  may  be 
that  at  long  last  we  are  getting  through  to 
him  the  mess.ige  that  negotiations  for  peace 
In  South  Vietnam  can  end  the  war.  Maybe 
intensified  bombing  Is  the  cue. 

Communism  has  operated  on  the  premise 
that  the  United  States  Is  vulnerable  to  a  war 
of  attrition.  We  have  suffered  from  a  con- 
frontation of  this  antl-Amerlcan  policy.  Un- 
questionably the  enemy  is  drawing  American 
blood,  physically,  economically,  and  politi- 
cally. But  we  are  proving  that  attrition  will 
not  work. 

We  have  a  larger  and  more  potent  enemy 
than  North  Vietnam,  and  we  should  be  con- 
centrating our  defense  toward  his  future 
moves.  The  quicker  we  conclude  the  Vietnam 
War  and  close  off  the  Impending  threat  of  a 
spreading  Asian  war,  the  better  our  defense 
position  in  this  changing  world  will  be 


WARTIME   PROSPERITY   NO   CAUSE 
FOR  CHEER 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 


the  economic  expansion  has  exceeded  80 
months,  the  administration's  propagan- 
dists are  once  again  trumpeting  their 
achievements  in  producing  record- 
shattering  prosperity.  To  say  that  the 
administration  is  misleading  the  public 
would  be  overly  charitable. 

The  fact  is  that  the  administration 
knows  full  well  that  the  current  expan- 
sion Is  being  fueled  by  a  costly  and 
bloody  war.  Its  failure  today  to  distin- 
guish between  an  economy  based  on  war 
and  one  based  on  peace  reminds  me  of 
attacks  on  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion made  by  leading  Democrats  during 
the  recession  of  1954  At  that  time,  there 
also  was  an  absence  of  candor  about  the 
fact  that  the  economy  was  in  the  process 
of  shifting  over  from  the  Korean  war  to 
peacetime  conditions.  Just  as  the  blame 
for  recession  was  misplaced  in  1954.  the 
Democratic  Party's  self-serving  economic 
statements  today  arc  inaccurate  and,  in 
light  of  the  human  costs  of  our  current 
prosperity,  even  indecent. 

What  is  remarkable  today  is  not  that 
the  expansion  is  continuing  but  that  it 
slowed  down  sharply  in  spite  of  a  war 
which  has  resulted  in  a  million  new  civil- 
ian jobs,  as  well  as  opening  up  700.000 
positions  in  the  Armed  Forces.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  administration's  economic  pol- 
icy is  best  measured  by  the  resumption 
of  serious  inflation,  the  highest  interest 
rates  in  40  years,  the  complete  break  in 
wage  stability,  the  drop  in  corporate 
profits,  and  the  chaos  of  Federal  finances. 
Only  one  thing  is  certain:  restoring 
stable  growth  will  be  a  long  and  painful 
process  that  ultimately  will  affect  em- 
ployment itself.  If  there  is  anv  cause  for 
cheer  or  self-congratulation  in  this  pic- 
ture, I  fail  to  see  it. 

The  distinction  between  an  economy 
based  on  war  and  one  based  on  peace 
was  recently  higl^lighted  by  Prof.  Ray- 
mond P  Saulnier,  former  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  in  the 
November  2  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post,  and  in  an  editorial  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  the  same  day.  I  place 
these  articles  in  the  Record  at  this  point : 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  2.  1967] 
How  To  Make  Prosperity  Last — III:  Ptrr  Fi- 
nancial Affairs  in  Ordeh,  Says  SAin-NizR 

'Editor's  Note —The  current  expansion— 
the  longest  In  me  nation's  history.  Is  due  "in 
large  part"  to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  That's 
the  gloomy  opinion  of  the  man,  who  served 
as  Chairman  of  President  Elsenhower's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  from  1956  to  1961. 
Raymond  J.  Saulnier  Is  now  Professor  of 
Economics  at  Barnard  College,  Columbia 
University.  In  New  York.  The  following  Is 
the  third  of  five  articles  written  for  United 
Press  International  by  past  and  present 
council  chairmen.) 

(By  Raymond  J.  Saulnier) 

It  Is  the  longest  expansion  on  record,  to 
be  sure,  but  the  occasion  Is  hardly  one  for 
rejoicing. 

The  longest  previous  expansion  ended  In 
February  1945.  It  was  extended  to  80  months 
by  World  War  II. 

The  present  expansion  has  reached  81 
months  In  large  part  due  to  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. There  Is  nothing  here  that  warrants 
being  celebrated  as  a  happy  anniversary 

Nor  Is  there  any  basis  for  rejoicing  In  the 
state  of  the  economy.  Cost  and  price  Infla- 
tion are  back  again.  Since  January  1967,  the 
cost-of-Uvlng  has  been  rising  at  a  rate  that 


will  cut  the  value  of  the  dollar  by  37  per 
cent  In  a  decade. 

INFLATION    MAY    GET   WORSE 

More  hours  are  being  lost  In  strikes  than 
at  any  time  In  eight  years.  Interest  rates  are 
higher  than  they  have  been  In  over  30  years. 

And  the  prospect  Is  that  Inflation  will  get 
worse  before  It  gets  better. 

Unemployment  Is  low,  but  no  lower  than 
might  be  expected  In  a  war  period.  Even  so, 
Industrial  production  was  no  higher  In 
August  1967  than  12  months  ago,  and  less 
than  85  per  cent  of  Industrial  capacity  Is 
being  utilized. 

Actually,  recession  was  avoided  this  year 
only  by  a  narrow  margin,  which  is  some- 
thing of  a  miracle  considering  we  are  In  a  war 
and  considering  that  the  money  supply  is 
being  Inflated  by  9  per  cent  a  year,  and 
budgetary  deficits — In  total  defiance  of  the 
"new  economics" — get  bigger  as  unemploy- 
ment rates  get  lower. 

Obviously,  the  problem  Is  how  to  correct 
these  conditions  and  how  to  avoid  the  finan- 
cial crisis  that  thoughtful  people  know  Is  a 
real  danger. 

BUDGET  DEEP  IN  RED 

Two  things  are  essential.  First,  the  budget 
must  be  moved  back  toward  balance.  But  It 
Is  so  deep  In  the  red  now  that  even  with  a 
tax  Increase,  which  is  clearly  needed,  spend- 
ing would  have  to  be  held  at  the  fiscal  1968 
level  for  two  years  to  give  revenues  a  chance 
to  close  the  gap. 

Obviously,  we  must  do  a  better  Job  of 
setting  expenditure  priorities  or  we  will 
have  what  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
with  uncommon  candor,  recently  described 
as  a  "financial  shambles." 

Second,  annual  Increases  In  the  money 
supply  must  be  reduced  from  the  current 
9  per  cent  to  4  or  5  per  cent.  Like  balancing 
the  budget,  this  too  will  take  time — at  least 
It  should. 

In  the  meantime,  we  shall  have  to  put  up 
with  Inflation,  with  high  Interest  rates  and 
with  a  growth  rate  below  what  we  might 
have  had  If  costs  and  prices  were  stable. 

Beyond  these  essentials  there  Is  a  long 
agenda  of  unfinished  business.  We  must 
learn  better  how  to  train  unemployed  people 
for  Jobs  and  how  to  motivate  them  toward 
continuing  employment  and  self-support. 

We  must  renew  our  cities,  clean  our  air 
and  water.  Improve  our  transportation,  up- 
grade our  education  and  health  services, 
etc.,  etc. 

But  what  Is  essential  for  progress  In  all 
of  this  Is  that  we  first  put  our  financial 
affairs  In  order. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Nov.  2.  1967] 
Thermometek  for  a  Fever 

This  great  80-month-long  boom,  currently 
being  celebrated  by  the  Administration  and 
the  more  uncritical  commentators  and  pri- 
vate economists,  needs  a  down-to-earth 
appraisal. 

Much  is  made  of  the  fact  that  the  long 
period  of  prosperity  has  been  historically 
equalled  only  under  the  abnormal  wartime 
conditions  of  1939-45.  But  of  course  the 
present  expansion,  especially  In  the  past 
three  years,  has  been  partly  fueled  by  an- 
other war  and  by  the  fantastic  military  ex- 
penditures of  some  $75  billion  a  year.  Even 
so,  there  have  been  a  couple  of  dips  In  the 
course   of   America's    economic    "miracle." 

Most  of  all.  It  has  been  an  Inflationary 
boom,  right  from  the  start  in  early  1961. 
The  Federal  Reserve  has  been  Inflating  the 
money  supply  as  though  It  had  never  heard 
of  history's  classic  Inflations.  The  Adminis- 
tration and  Congress  have  been  ballooning 
spending  to  a  grotesque  degree,  causing  huge 
and  uninterrupted  deficits  and  a  steep  rise 
In  the  public  debt. 

For  the  first  few  years  the  Inflation  was 
reflected  in  only  moderate  price  Increases,  but 
the  past  couple  of  years  have  seen  an  annual 
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upsurge  of  more  than  3^..  Any  housewife 
can  readily,  and  bitterly,  translate  that  Into 
her  own  budget  terms.  For  the  economy  as 
a  whole  It  signals.  If  continued,  an  Inflation 
of  grave  proportions. 

The  predictable  distortions  have  all  come 
about  Investment  In  marginal  or  uneco- 
nomic enterprises.  Rising  Interest  rates, 
which  easv  money  Is  supposed  to  check  but 
somehow  'hasn't.  Last  year's  crisis  In  the 
money  markets.  Speculative  fever  In  the 
stock  markets,  the  root  case  being  too  much 
money;  It  must  find  its  channels  somewhere 

As  Presidential  economist  Gardner  Ackley 
rightly  says,  the  Government  has  learned 
well  enough  how  to  stimulate  the  economy 
when  It  Is  threatened  by  slack  (far  too  well. 
we  would  add).  Now  we  must  show  "that  we 
have  the  self-dlsclpUne  to  apply  necessary 
restraint  when  the  economy  Is  threatened  by 
overheating."  By  which  he  means  to  plug 
the  Administration's  proposed  10%  tax  "sur- 
charge." 

Nonsense.  The  Government  could  have 
curbed  or  averted  the  Inflation  If  It  had  ex- 
erted anv  resuaint  on  Its  own  gross  political 
spending'  appetltles  during  the  past  six  years. 
A  tax  increase  now  would  most  probably  only 
whet  those  appetltles,  like  pressing  fresh 
drinks  on  a  drunkard. 

A  case  can  be  made  that  the  uncontrolled 
spending,  a  lot  of  It  useless,  plus  the  easy 
money  policy  can  put  the  economy  In  a  fix 
comparable  to  that  following  the  1929  crash. 
Most  of  the  blame  for  those  events  Is  placed 
on  an  overextension  of  private  credit,  and 
the  Administration's  sycophants  customarily 
and  complacently  pooh-pooh  any  resem- 
blance today.  Conditions  are  very  different, 
they  contend,  and  we  now  have  all  those 
buUt-ln  safeguards  such  as  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corp..  Social  Security  and 
unemployment  compensation. 

Yet  we  also  ha\e  an  Inflationary,  credit 
economv;  can  anyone  honestly  deny  that  it 
may  be  overextended?  Or  concede  for  the 
sake  of  argument  that  private  credit  Is  not 
unduly  stretched.  Unquestionably  the  Gov- 
ernment's fiscal  and  monetary  policies  are. 
And  if  you  have  wildly  overextended  public 
spending,  credit,  deficit  and  debt,  why  can 
It  not  cause  the  same  kind  of  havoc  that 
private  recklessness  was  doing  some  40  years 
ago? 

Well,  we  are  not  predicting.  In  fact,  a  quite 
different  possibility  can  be  envisaged  The 
Government  could  keep  stumbling  on,  year 
after  year,  inflating  without  stint,  but  the 
enormous  Inherent  strengths  of  the  private 
economy  might  stave  off  the  debacle,  giving 
the  nation  a  BrazU-type  or  Uruguay-type 
economy — tough  on  the  people  but  yet  not 
a  depression  like  the  1930s,  Still,  the  question 
nags:  How  long  can  such  Inflation  go  on? 

These,  we  think,  are  some  of  the  realistic 
comments  to  be  made  about  the  long  super- 
boom.  The  Administration  and  Its  friends 
are  busily  praising  the  wonders  of  the  New- 
Economics,  but  whether  they  know  It  or  not 
they  are  in  actuality  charting  the  course  of 
a  virulent  fever. 


ISSUES      CONCERNING      THE      1970 

CENSUS     OF     POPULATION     AND 

HOUSING 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
a  number  of  important  Issues  which 
have  been  under  discussion  recently  con- 


cerning the  forthcoming  decennial  cen- 
sus of  population  and  housing.  For  pur- 
poses of  moving  the  dialog  forward.  I 
would  like  to  discuss  briefly  what  I  be- 
lieve are  four  of  the  major  Issues:  First, 
voluntary-  versus  compulsory  response: 
second,  the  possible  invasion  of  personal 
privacy  versus  the  Government's  need  to 
know;  third,  the  beneflts  versus  the 
costs  of  obtaining  the  particular  Infor- 
mation: and  fourth,  who  should  make  the 
final  decisions  about  the  content  of  the 
census. 

voluntary  versus  compulsory  response 

Title  13  of  the  United  States  Code  pro- 
vides a  fine  of  not  more  than  $100  or 
more  than  60  days  imprisonment  or  both 
for  any  person  over  18  years  of  age  who 
refuses  or  willfully  neglects  to  answer, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  any  of  the 
questions  on  the  census  of  population 
and  housing.  This  requirement  goes  back 
to  the  first  census  of  the  United  States. 
In  1790.  and  has  been  incorporated  in 
every  census  act  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Ross  Eckler,  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census,  stated  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Sta- 
tistics that  only  two  persons  were  prose- 
cuted for  willful  failure  to  comply  with 
the  1960  census.  Both  were  fined  and 
both  cases  were  upheld  on  appeal.  To 
his  knowledge,  no  person  has  ever  been 
Imprisoned  for  failure  to  cooperate  In 
the  census. 

Legislation  Introduced  In  June  of  this 
year  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Betts]  would  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under 
penalty  of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses 
to  the  following:  first,  name  and  address; 
second,  relationship  to  head  of  house- 
hold: third,  sex:  fourth,  date  of  birth; 
fifth,  race  or  color:  sixth,  marital  status; 
and  seventh,  visitors  In  home  at  the  time 
of  census. 

The  hearings  on  this  bill  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Statistics, 
under  Its  able  chairman,  Mr.  William 
J.  Green,  of  Pennsylvania,  have  been 
especially  helpful  In  presenting  and 
clarifying  some  of  the  major  Issues. 

Although  H.R.  10952  would  remove  the 
penalty  provision  for  additional  ques- 
tions, It  would  not  prohibit  their  Inclu- 
sion. Congressman  Betts  believes  that  a 
voluntary  sample  would  be  workable  and 
that  adequate  voluntary  responses  would 
be  forthcoming.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Eckler  believes  that  H.R.  10952  "would 
devalue  the  significance  and  importance 
of  the  national  census  at  a  time  when 
Its  results  are  more  critically  needed 
than  ever  before.  It  would  seriously  in- 
terfere with  the  conduct  of  the  census 
and  it  would  jeopardize  the  information 
to  be  obtained." 

Mr.  Eckler  argues  that  the  voluntary 
nature  would  render  much  of  the  data 
virtually  meaningless,  especially  for  local 
purposes,  since  many  persons  would  not 
complete  the  forms  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other unless  the  Government  required 
them  to  do  so. 

THE    ISSUZ    or   PERSONAL    PRIVACY 

Title  13  of  the  United  States  Code  also 
provides  for  the  strict  confidentiality  of 
any  information  furnished  under  its  pro- 
visions. Nonstatistlcal  uses  of  the  data 


are  prohibited,  as  is  the  publication  of 
data  about  an  identifiable  establishment 
or  individual.  Any  employee  of  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  who  publishes  or  communi- 
cates unauthorized  census  data  Is  subject 
to  a  fine  of  up  to  $1,000  and /or  Imprison- 
ment for  up  to  2  years. 

Congressman  Betts  believes  that 
many  of  the  questions  asked  In  the  de- 
cenrUal  census,  as  planned,  are  of  a  very 
personal  nature  and  violate  personal  pri- 
vacy. He  believes  that  many  of  the  ques- 
tions having  to  do  with  the  quality  of 
housing,  mobility,  former  marriages, 
birthplace  of  parents,  and  work  histories 
are  of  this  type. 

Congressman  Corneltds  Gallagher, 
In  his  testimony  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Census  and  SUtlstlcs  concerning 
the  Betts  bill,  expressed  the  following 
viewpoint : 

The  real  question  we  need  to  answer  Is 
what  and  how  much  Information  does  the 
Government  need  to  function  effectively 
without  an  undue  intrusion  Into  the  per- 
sonal lives  of  Its  citizens.  Besides  being  a 
population  count,  the  Census  has  come  to  be 
a  method  for  collecting  and  collating  infor- 
mation necessary  to  make  the  economic  and 
social  prediction's  on  which  the  future  plan- 
ning and  policy  of  our  nation  will  be 
based.  .  .  . 

The  real  Issue  with  which  we  should  now 
be  concerned  Is  nor  whether  response  to  a 
question  Is  forced  by  law,  but  rather  whether 
the  question  violates  or  threatens  to  violate 
privacy  in  the  first  place  and  what  happens 
to  the  Information  after  It  Is  collected.  .  .  . 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  Census 
Bureau  that  there  have  t>een  no  known 
violation  nor  has  any  Census  employee 
been  charged  with  diviilging  confidential 
information.  'While  the  record  of  the 
Census  Bureau  to  date  Is  commendable, 
the  points  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Betts  1  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  are 
worthy  of  close  study.  I  believe  the  issue 
of  privacy  merits  more  discussion  In  the 
Congress,  and  I  hope  the  Betts  bill  will 
give  us  that  opportunity. 

BENErrrs   and   costs  or  census  data 

The  Census  of  Population  and  Housing 
should  be  viewed  In  its  total  context.  It 
is  central  to  our  entire  statistical  sys- 
tem—public and  private.  The  Federal 
statistical  system  is  engaged  in  trans- 
forming inputs  of  labor  and  capital  Into 
Information  which  has  value.  Thus,  from 
an  efficiency  standpoint,  a  particular 
type  of  information  should  be  collected 
and  processed  in  a  manner  that  it  least 
expensive,  most  accurate,  and  most  use- 
ful for  statistical  purposes. 

Presumably,  the  Information  which  is 
most  valuable  to  the  country  will  be  pro- 
duced and  the  value  of  the  uses  of  the 
information  will  equal  or  exceed  the  al- 
ternative costs  of  the  resources  used.  In 
thinking  about  the  resources  used,  we 
should  also  include  the  time  spent  by 
respondents  in  completing  the  question- 
naires. 

Congressman  Betts  hsis  stated  that 
the  1970  census  questionnaire,  as  con- 
templated, would  be  excessively  long  and 
contain  many  nonessential  questions.  He 
also  feels  that  the  response  will  be  in- 
complete and  inaccurate  because  of  the 
length  of  the  questionnaire,  and  the  fact 
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that  the  typical  respondent  will  be  asked 
to  complete  the  form  himself  and  mall  It. 
He  has  suggested  that  many  of  the  ques- 
tions should  be  dropped  and  lists  four 
such  categories: 

First,  questions  essentially  of  local  Inter- 
est: place  of  work,  oaeans  of  transportation 
to  work,  number  of  units  at  this  address; 
sewage  disposal,  and  source  of  water. 

Second,  questions  for  other  Federal  agen- 
cies to  provide  statistics:  self -employment 
and  Income  last  year,  farm  Income,  other 
Income,  citizenship,  and  year  of  Immigration, 
hours  worked  last  year,  and  last  year  In 
which  worked. 

Third,  questions  not  significant  [enough] 
to  merit  Inclusion  on  a  decennial  census: 
State  or  country  of  birth,  activity  5  years 
ago,  number  of  children  ever  born,  mother 
tongue,  year  moved  to  this  hoxise,  place  of 
residence  5  years  ago,  married  more  than 
once,  and  date  of  first  marriage. 

Fourth,  questions  of  a  commercial  nature 
[which  could  be]  referred  to  private  research 
organizations  for  collection  of  data:  heating 
equipment,  telephone,  tenure,  vacancy 
status,  months  vacant,  value,  contract  rent, 
trailer,  bedrooms,  automobile,  air  condition- 
ing, telertslon.  radio,  clothes  dryer,  washing 
machine,  bathroom,  dishwasher,  and  second 
home. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Eckler  has  de- 
fended the  general  content  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire—pointing out  that  the  public 
and  private  needs  are  weighed  verj'  care- 
fully. Restates: 

A  question  Is  Included  only  if  it  Is  of 
substantial  value  for  fulfllUng  significant 
purposes.  The  needs  of  Government  are  given 
primary  consideration. 

Mr.  Eckler  has  at  numerous  occasions 
discussed  the  u.=;es  that  are  made  of 
census  data  on  population  and  housing. 
At  the  hearing,  he  stated: 

They  are  used  extensively  In  developing, 
planning,  administering,  and  evaluating  pro- 
grams by  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  and 
other  government  agencies.  Census  data  are 
u.sed  not  o.nly  in  apportionment  and  district- 
ing for  national  and  State  legislative  bodies, 
but  also  for  distribution  of  Federal  and  State 
funds,  and  for  a  large  number  of  adminis- 
trative actions.  Census  data  are  vital  in  plan- 
ning, administering,  and  evaluating  public 
programs  relating  to  employment,  education, 
health,  poverty,  urban  renewal,  and  many 
others.  Many  government  agencies  have  a 
need  for  statistics  for  specific  small  areas, 
such  as  those  In  the  central  cities,  rural 
problem  areas,  river  basins,  school  districts, 
State  legislative  districts,  and  others.  Their 
need  for  information  Is  not  limited  to  head 
counts  but  covers  the  range  of  census 
data.  .  .  . 

The  Government  Operations  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  ClvU  Disorders,  and  many  other  agen- 
cies concerned  with  the  urban  violence  prob- 
lem have  eagerly  sought  and  used  such  data. 
Uses  by  nongovernmental  Interests  and  agen- 
cies are  also  considered,  but  no  question  Is 
Included  In  the  census  solely  because  some 
private  profit  or  nonprofit  group  asked  for 
It.  .  .  . 

All  of  the  questions  Included  In  the  census 
are  important.  If  a  question  Is  not  important, 
it  should  be  excluded  rather  than  Included 
but  downgraded  by  being  placed  on  a  volun- 
tary basis. 

The  Federal  Statistics  Users  Confer- 
ence has  stated: 

Census  Inquiries  have  been  dictated  by 
the  emerging  needs  of  our  society;  and  those 
needs  have  been  carefully  screened  through 
a  comprehensive  structure  of  advisory  groups. 


WHO     SHOULD     DECIDE     THE     CENSUS     CONTENT? 

Under  the  present  law,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  determining  the  content 
of  the  census.  He,  in  turn,  has  delegated 
this  function  to  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census.  However,  census  ques- 
tionnaires are  covered  by  the  Federal  Re- 
ports Act  which  provides  for  the  review 
of  all  Federal  Government  survey  ques- 
tionnaires by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Congress,  for  its  part,  has  a  general 
oversight  function,  which  in  many  cases 
operates  informally.  For  example,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Statistics 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  has  held  extensive  hearings  on 
the  1970  census.  I  understand  that,  at 
least  partly  because  of  these  discussions, 
two  questions  were  eliminated  from  the 
1970  census;  namely,  those  concerning 
the  social  security  number  and  religious 
affiliation.  The  view  was  expressed  that 
these  questions  represent  a  threat  to  per- 
sonal privacy. 

The  job  of  deciding  what  items  are  to 
be  included  and  how  the  information  can 
be  obtained  is  very  lengthy  and  techni- 
cal. The  Census  Bureau  works  years  in 
preparing  for  the  decennial  census.  They 
consult  with  mayors.  State  officials,  local 
planners,  and  many  nongovernment 
groups,  including  statistical  associations 
and  marketing  groups.  In  addition,  there 
are  interagency  committees  within  the 
Federal  Government  which  have  now 
been  meeting  over  a  period  of  more  than 
2  years  in  preparation  for  the  1970 
census. 

Some  legislators  believe  that  Congress 
should  take  a  more  active  and  formal 
role  in  examining  and  passing  approval 
on  census  questionnaires.  For  example. 
Congressman  Gallagher  has  stated  that 
he  is  preparing  legislation  which  would 
provide  thst,  after  the  Census  Bureau 
has  designed  a  census  questionnaire,  the 
final  version  would  be  reviewed  by  an 
appropriate  committee  of  Congress.  The 
committee  would  have  the  power  to  sub- 
mit legislation  that  would  delete  par- 
ticular questions  from  the  census.  Con- 
gressman Betts  also  believes  that  Con- 
gress should  take  a  more  active  role  in 
determining  what  types  of  information 
should  be  sought  from  the  public. 

I  believe  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Betts  1  and  the  others  who  have 
taken  an  interest  in  this  matter  deserve 
the  appreciation  and  encouragement  of 
the  Congress.  They  have  raised  some 
basic  questions  in  a  constructive  manner. 
Personally,  I  hope  that  their  initiative 
will  receive  an  equally  constructive  and 
thoughtful  response.  As  a  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Economic  Statistics 
Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  these  brief  remarks  today 
were  intended  to  make  some  positive  con- 
tribution to  that  discussion. 


FATHER'S  FAREWELL  TO  HIS  SON 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing  is  James  J.  Kilpatrick's  column  as 
it  appeared  in  the  Washington  Sunday 
Star,  on  November  5,  1967.  He  has  elo- 
quently written  about  a  moment  in  time 
shared  by  all  parents,  and  any  further 
comment  would  be  superfluous.  I  know 
all  of  us  in  the  House  wish  Chris'  safe 
return. 

Father's  Farewell  to  His  Son 
(By  James  J.  Kllpa trick) 

We  drove  out  to  Dulles  Airport  a  little 
while  ago,  son  Christopher  and  I.  on  a  morn- 
ing so  beautiful  that  It  might  have  been 
specially  minted  at  sunrise.  The  Potomac  was 
a  mirror  of  burnished  bronze  and  gold,  the 
mist  still  rising,  the  Gothic  towers  of  George- 
town shimmering  above  the  quiet  river. 

On  the  way  to  the  airport,  we  made  the 
masking  conversation  that  such  occasions 
demand.  Had  he  forgotten  anything?  Did  he 
have  enough  money  to  hold  him  for  a  while? 
Would  he  let  me  have  his  address,  and  would 
he  try  to  write  from  Sublc  Bay?  It  was  no. 
sir,  and  yes,  sir,  and  aye,  aye,  sir,  and 
he  sat  very  straight  so  as  not  to  rum- 
ple his  dress  blues,  with  that  ridiculous  and 
useless  white  cap  firmly  centered  on  his  head. 
It  happened  to  be  his  twentieth  birthday,  but 
we  had  been  over  all  that,  and  after  a  while 
the  conversation  dwindled  into  silence. 

It  Is  a  long  drive  out  to  Dulles.  The  years 
went  rolling  back  like  ro.id  signs,  briefly 
glimpsed  and  left  astern.  Probably  It  is  true 
of  every  household  that  the  sons  are  always 
different.  Chris  was  the  quiet  one.  driven 
toward  the  naval  service  with  an  Intensity 
of  purpose  that  had  Its  exasperating  a.^ipects 
When  he  should  have  been  studying  chemis- 
try, he  w.^s  re.iding  Morlson  Instead:  he 
could  not  conjui^ite  a  French  verb,  but  he 
could  name  every  ship  at  Midway.  He  used 
to  leave  his  room  littered  with  great  fleets 
of  cardboard  vessels,  toothpick  gunned, 
meant  to  sal!  on  pivwood  seas. 

The  road  signs  rippled  by:  The  November 
he  was  12,  and  broke  his  leg  in  an  auto  acci- 
dent, a  compound  fracture  and  not  a  tear 
shed;  the  time  he  got  badly  g.ished  In  a  foot- 
ball game,  and  had  to  be  carted  to  the  hos- 
pital still  In  shoulder  pads  and  full  regalia: 
the  spring  he  learned  to  drive.  But  mostly 
the  memories  were  of  Chris  and  the  Navy — a 
cadet  cruise  on  the  Gelger,  ten  days  on  the 
Sussex  County,  the  time  he  wa.s  sworn  Into 
the  Naval  Reserve,  the  summer  he  survived 
boot  camp  at  Great  Lakes. 

Now.  active  duty:  and  training  school  be- 
hind him.  the  minutes  to  flight  time  ticking 
past.  It  had  been  a  good  leave — long  walks  In 
the  mountains,  with  the  collie  puppy  frolick- 
ing at  his  heels;  some  old  books  reread,  some 
favorite  girls  revisited:  and  one  night  there 
had  been  a  bull  session  that  went  on  for 
hours,  from  God  to  sex  and  back  to  God 
again. 

We  had  talked  about  the  hippies  that  eve- 
ning, about  the  meanings  of  amorallty.  the 
conflict  of  liberty  and  order.  Chris  had 
watche.d  the  recent  Pentagon  demonstrations 
on  TV,  his  young  face  frozen  In  contempt. 
'Give  it  to  'em."  he  kept  exhorting  the  stoic 
troops.  "Throw  'em  out!" 

On  the  way  to  Dulles,  we  had  circled  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  where  the  Pentagon  march 
began.  How  had  It  happened,  we  wondered 
aloud,  that  a  self-respecting  government 
could  have  permitted  this  pusillanimous 
rabble  to  carry  out  Its  obecene  selge?  Was 
this  the  "freedom"  that  servicemen  are  com- 
mitted to  defend?  Freedom  to  defile?  Free- 
dom to  profane? 

As  a  general  proposition,  a  political  col- 
umnist ought  to  stick  to  Impersonal  com- 
ment on  political  affairs.  Forgive  me  If  I  drive 
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out  to  Dulles  today  with  Chris,  thinking  of 
slack-jawed  demonstrators  who  burn  their 
draft  cards  and  wave  the  fiag  of  the  Viet 
Cong;  and  glancing  sldewlse  at  a  son  who 
yearns  to  fight  In  Tonkin  Gulf.  A  million 
other  fathers  know  the  moment.  I  mark  it 
for  us  all. 

Saarlnen's  stunning  airport  loomed  ahead, 
graceful  as  a  bird  In  flight.  Chris  swung  the 
bulky  seabag  to  his  shoulder.  The  flight  to 
San  Francisco  was  ready  for  boarding.  In  our 
household,  long-distance  comings  and  goings 
have  ceased  to  be  a  novelty.  There  seemed 
nothing  special  to  say.  even  on  his  birthday, 
even  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  active  duty 
at  sea. 

"Be  a  good  sailor,"  I  said,  and  hit  him  on 
the  arm. 

"Aye.  aye,  sir."  He  grinned  and  made  a 
mock  salute,  the  seabag  bouncing,  and  at 
the  steps  he  turned  and  waved.  It  will  be  a 
year  before  he  comes  again  on  leave. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  BOLSHEVIK 
REVOLUTION 

Mr  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Berry]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  wa5  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ri.?e  in  sad 
commemoration  of  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Bolshevik  revolution  as  a  tragic 
day  for  the  free  people  of  the  world. 
There  is  really  no  cause  to  celebrate  the 
day  when  the  light  of  freedom  was  ex- 
tinguished for  millions,  but  the  world's 
democracies  should  observe  this  occasion 
as  a  stark  reminder  of  the  threat  of  com- 
munism. 

This  1=;  an  excellent  day  to  caution 
those  who  support  trading  with  Com- 
munist countries  in  the  vain  hope  that 
two  such  remarkably  opposite  ideologies 
can  build  meaningful  bridges  uniting 
them.  I  regard  it  as  sheer  hypocrisy  for 
the  United  States  to  feed  the  mouth  that 
has  made  no  secret  of  its  intention  to 
bite  us— and  ultimately  bury  us. 

By  trading  with  the  Communists,  we 
are,  in  effect,  freeing  large  sections  of 
their  labor  force  to  develop  the  weapons 
they  are  providing  the  Vietcong  to  use 
against  American  boys.  Today  provides 
us  with  an  opportunity  to  renew  our 
dedication  to  freedom  and  our  unfalter- 
ing opposition  to  the  ruthless  oppression 
of  communism. 


ARTHUR  WASKOW,  APPARENTLY 
A  FRIEND  OF  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
name  of  Arthur  I.  Waskow  has  come 
up  on  several  occsislons  during  the  past 
few  years  and  I  am  unhappy  to  note 
that  Waskow  is  again  In  the  center  of 
controversy. 
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Mr.  John  R.  Immer,  president  of  the 
Federation  of  Citizens  Associations  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  has  written  to 
President  Johnson  concerning  Waskow 
and  administration  approval  and  support 
of  him.  To  date  the  letter  has  not  been 
answered  but  I  would  like  to  include  it 
here  regardless  of  the  date  of  the  Presi- 
dent's response,  along  with  several 
other  illuminating  facts  about  this  radi- 
cal leftist. 

Unfortunately,  administration  and 
Government  deaUngs  with  persons  such 
as  Waskow  who  oppose  the  policies  of 
the  Government  concerning  Vietnam  are 
not  unique.  Possibly,  the  degree  to  which 
members  of  the  Johnson  administration 
have  supported  this  man  recently  is  a 
new  high- 

At  this  point  I  include  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Immer  to  President  Johnson.  It  gives 
the  details  of  the  controversy  and  the 
persons  who  are  directly  or  indirectly 
supporting  Waskow : 

Federation  or  Citizens  Associations 
OF  THE  District  of  Columbia. 

Novemher  3.  1967. 
In    re    support    of    extremist    leader   by    the 
President's    official    Cabinet,    while    the 
President   criticizes  such   critics   of   our 
Vietnam  policy  publicly. 
The  President, 
The  Whtte  House. 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  You  have  criticized 
critics  of  vour  Vietnam  Policy,  as  has  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk,  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  House  Speaker  John 
W.  McCormack  and  many  others.  Personally 
I  have  been  a  strong  supporter,  and  con- 
tinue to  be  a  strong  supporter  of  ovir  Vietnam 
policy. 

However.  I  cannot  understand  the  support 
your  Cabinet  officers,  and  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  are  giving  here  In  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  to  one  of  the  bitterest  critics  of 
vour  foreign  policy.  I  refer  to  Arthur  I.  Was- 
kow. secretary  of  the  Adams-Morgan  Com- 
munity Council.  Mr.  Waskow  was  elected  sec- 
retary of  the  Adams-Morgan  Community 
Council  October  9,  and  your  Cabinet  officers 
and  their  wives  are  working  with  Mr.  Waskow 
In  the  presentation  of  "Camelot"  at  the 
Warner  Theater  on  November  8. 

Did  they  give  any  thought  to  Mr.  Was- 
kow's  background  as — according  to  the  Nev: 
York  Times,  a  leader  in  organizing  the  mili- 
tant new  National  Conference  for  the  New 
Politics?  It  has  also  been  widely  reported  that 
Mr.  Waskow  was  a  leader  in  the  recent  march 
on  the  Pentagon  which  was  resisted  by  the 
Armed  Forces  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000.  He  Is 
also  a  leader  In  the  Institute  for  PoUcy 
Studies  at  1520  New  Hampshire  Avepue — 
right  next  door  to  the  Woman's  Nal^lonal 
Democratic  Club.  Apparently,  the  Democrats 
get  along  very  well  with  the  radical,  militant 
New  Left  which  Is  out  to  destroy  you  and 
your  great  Democratic  Party,  which  Is  out  to 
destroy  our  foreign  policy,  and  which  openly 
gives — as  you  and  your  Party  leaders  have 
well  said— ^Id  and  comfort  to  the  North  Viet- 
nam Communists. 

Among  the  patrons  listed  by  Mr.  Waskow 
for  the  Camelot  presentation  on  November  8 
are:  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  and  Mrs.  Portas;  Sec- 
retary McNamara,  Navy  Secretary  Ignatius: 
Attorney  General  Clark;  Postmaster  General 
O'Brien;  Interior  Secretary  Udall;  Secretary 
Weaver;  Under  Secretary  of  State  Rostow 
(who  had  clearance  dlfllcultles ) ;  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  McGlffert;  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  Balrd;  Under  SecreUry  of 
the  Air  Force  Hoopes;  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Trowbridge;  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman.  In  view  of  this  array  of  top  Federal 
officials  working  with  and  sponsoring  Mr. 
Waskow  and  his  New  Left  activities — and  the 


tax  wrltc-ofr  for  the  Institute  for  Policy  Stud- 
ies which  brings  Government  officials  and 
the  Stokely  Carmlchaels  together,  according 
to  their  own  statements — no  wonder  our 
troops  In  Vietnam  must  be  confused  and 
must  wonder  about  the  sincerity  of  the  sup- 
port given  by  yotir  Cabinet  officials  and 
Supreme  Court  appointees.  There  ought  to 
be  a  searching  Inquiry  and  a  house  cleaning, 
and  an  Immediate  explanation  of  your  Ad- 
ministration's support  of  Waskow  and  his 
Ilk,  to  the  American  people  and  the  troojjs 
fighting  and  dying  In  Vietnam. 

There  are  a  couple  of  other  facts  which 
show  how  your  Administration  deals  with 
these  matters — which  have  given  aid  and 
comfort  to  our  enemies  in  Vietnam  and  left 
your  supporters  here  at  home  completely 
mystified. 

For  Instance,  When  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey recently  toured  the  Adams-Morgan  area 
he  didn't  meet  with  the  businessmen  and  the 
middle-class  Negro  and  white  citizens  In 
the  area.  He  took  particular  pains  to  meet 
with  several  citizens  from  the  area  a  num- 
ber of  whom  are  known  as  black  power  mili- 
tants. Is  the  Vice  President,  as  your  assist- 
ant, as  leader  of  the  Senate  and  its  Presi- 
dent, the  Vice  President  of  all  of  the  people 
or  only  those  who  are  your  bitterest  critics. 

Furthermore,  the  Adams-Morgan  Com- 
munity Council  has  been  given  charge  of  the 
summer  program  and  has  charge  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  of  appropriated  funds 
made  available  Dy  such  Congresslonally- 
funded  agencies  as  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  the  DC.  Recreation  De- 
partment, in  fact,  the  Federal  Government 
has  demanded  and  required  that  the  UPO 
(United  Planning  Organization  and  Its  agen- 
cies) stay  out  of  the  Adams-Morgan  area  and 
that  the' District  government  work  with  the 
Adams-Morgan  Community  Council  and,  as 
a  result,  all  Federal  and  District  funds  are 
channelled  through  the  Adams-Morgan  Com- 
munity Council,  which  has  proved  disastrous. 

The  Situation  in  the  entire  area  Is  chaotic 
as  a  result.  The  Washmgton  Post  reported  on 
the  terrible  situation  at  the  Morgan  School 
which  the  Federal  policy  insisted  the  District 
Board  of  Education  turn  over  to  the  Adams- 
Morgan  Community  Council.  The  children  of 
the  Adams-Morgan  area  are  being  cheated 
out  of  a  quality  education.  The  teachers 
mamtaln  no  discipline,  are  Hippies,  tise  vUe 
language,  do  not  maintain  discipline,  have 
had  little  or  no  teaching  experience  and  have 
and  are  using  untried  teaching  methods.  The 
Post  article  was  published  October  26  and 
was  titled  "Staff,  Control  Issues  Beset  Morgan 
School".  This  has  not  been  an  Isolated  Inci- 
dent. White  chUdren  of  Foreign  Diplomats 
have  been  beaten  at  the  new  $2,000,000  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  School  which  serves  the  Adams- 
Morgan  area,  and  the  situation  has  gotten  so 
alarmingly  out  of  hand  that  the  Washinffton 
Post  sharply  called  for  Immediate  remedial 
action  m  an  editorial  fittingly  titled  "An- 
archy at  Lincoln"  on  October  27,  1967. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  Federal  support  from 
the  Cabinet  officers  and  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices down  to  the  District  Government  and 
Congresslonally-funded  OEO,  DC.  Recreation 
Department,  Housing  Division,  and  other 
agencies  has  proved  to  be  a  disaster.  This  Is 
Inevitable  under  the  Waskow-typ«  thinking 
which  dominates  the  Adams-Morgan  Com- 
mtinlty  Council,  which  Is  bent  on  creating 
chaos. 

Isn't  It  high  time  you  Instituted  an  Ad- 
ministration policy  to  request  your  Cabinet 
officers,  and  other  Admlnlitratlon  offlclals — 
Including  Vice  President  Humphrey — to  make 
certain  that  they  not  work  hand-ln-glove 
with  our  American  enemies  here  at  home? 
Before  any  Federal  employee  Is  assigned  to  a 
sensitive  position  he  is  given  an  FBI  scru- 
tiny. No  disloyal  American  can  be  employed 
by  the  Federal  Oovernment.  Wbj  then, 
should  you  permit  top  Cabinet  officers  to 
work  with  a  Communist-supporter  like  Ar- 
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thur  I.  Wasltow?  There  are  scores  and  hun- 
dreds of  loyal  Negro  and  white  supporiers  of 
your  Administration  in  the  Adams-Morgan 
area — why  dont  you  demand  that  your  Ad- 
ministration officers  work  with  them  Instead 
of.  as  now.  ignoring  them  and  work  Instead 
with  Waskow?  Especially  In  view  of  his  en- 
tire record — which  Is  well-known  and  docu- 
mented. Why  not  support  Jobs,  housing,  and 
the  subway,  all  In  the  NCPC's  1985  for  Adams- 
Morgan.  Instead  of  flag  burners? 
Respectfully, 

John  R.  Immer. 

President. 

The  stripe  of  Waskow  is  indicated  by 
the  groups  with  which  he  affiliates.  As 
an  example,  the  SDS  radical  education 
project.  This  is  a  call  to  radicals  for 
total  involvement  in  all  phases  of  left- 
wing  discontent.  Waskow,  as  an  adviser 
to  REP,  presumably  subscribes  to  the 
following  itated  beliefs  of  the  group: 

That  the  great  promise  of  American 
abundance  Is  perverted  and  thwarted  by  the 
functioning  of  contemporary  capitalism. 

That  anti-communism  is  a  central  element 
In  this  ideological  manipulation  of  belief,  of 
what  is  true,  what  is  good,  what  is  possible, 
what  is  necessary.  It  provides  the  cover  to 
'rationalise"  the  most  brutal  applications  of 
military  and  economic  power. 

That  in  America  where  formal  democracy 
is  highly  developed,  the  important  decisions 
governing  the  course  of  social  developments 
and  the  quality  of  individual  life  and  oppor- 
tunity are  not  democratically  made  or  ac- 
countable. 

That  violent  revolution  Is  to  be  recognized 
and  deplored  for  its  high  human  cost:  but 
that  where  the  oppressed  lack  political  power 
overthrow  may  be  the  necessary  though  not 
the  sufficient  precondition  to  economic  and 
fwlitlcal  freedom. 

This  Is  but  one  of  the  radical  positions 
taken  by  Waskow.  Add  to  this  several 
articles  in  the  underground,  Washing- 
ton Free  Press,  one  of  which,  in  Sep- 
tember of  this  year,  gave  advice  on  how- 
to  avoid  paying  telephone  excise  taxes, 
which  Waskow  said  were  extended  by 
the  President  "solely  in  order  to  pay  for 
the  war."  He  ended  his  tirade  with  these 
choice  words: 

If  all  this  seems  a  little  troublesome,  re- 
member, the  napalm  goes  on  every  day. 
month  in  and  month  out;  the  children  keep 
dying;    and  we  are  paying  to  kill  them. 

The  author  of  several  books  on  dis- 
armament, Waskow  is  also  credited  with 
proposing— according  to  the  National 
Guardian — "nonlethal  wars."  No  weap- 
ons, but  spying,  infiltration,  bribery,  and 
so  forth,  would  be  allowed.  One  wonders 
whether  the  South  Vietnamese  would  ap- 
prove of  100  million  "infiltrators"  from 
Red  China. 

This  must  be  the  advice  Waskow  gives 
to  cohorts  in  marches  on  Washington. 
National  Conference  for  New  Politics. 
Faculty  Committee  To  Stop  the  War  in 
Vietnam.  National  SANE,  and  the  fringe 
groups  which  he  condones,  including  Du- 
Bois  Clubs.  May  Second  Movement,  and 
Women  Strike  for  Peace. 

With  this  as  background.  Mr.  Immer's 
letter  to  the  President  calls  for  a  re- 
sponse, and  soon.  Without  a  public  dis- 
association  by  administration  leaders 
from  Waskow  It  amounts  to  approval 
and  another  Instance  of  the  administra- 
tion cooing  out  of  both  sides  of  Its  col- 
lective mouth. 

Let  me  conclude  by  Inserting  an  arti- 


cle   concerning    Waskow    by    coliunnist 
Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt: 

Washington      Think    Factory"   Trains 
Extremists 
(By  Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt) 
A  Washington  based  "think  factory"  helped 
train    Stokely    Carmichael    and    other    ex- 
tremists   who    incite    violence    In    American 
cities.  Its  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies,  a 
tax-exempt  organization  of  supposed  "schol- 
ars." Educational  research  serves  as  a  cover 
for  intrigue  and  political  agitation. 

Through  its  conferences  and  seminars,  the 
Institute  for  Policy  Studies,  located  at  1502 
New  Hampshire  Ave.,  N.W.  exerts  a  continu- 
ing Influence  on  the  ideology  and  tactics  of 
"the  New  Left."  It  serves  as  a  model  for  a 
network  of  so-called  "research"  Institutes 
and  think  factories  that  operate  thoughout 
our  nation. 

In  its  report  titled  "The  First  Three  Years 
of  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies.  1963- 
1966."  the  Institute  revealed  that  Carmichael. 
then  of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee  (SNCC)  and  a  Howard  Univer- 
sity student,  participated  In  its  civil  rights 
seminars  held  in  January-May  1964.  The  term 
"civil  rights"  which  most  Americans  favor,  is 
used  nowadays  as  an  umbrella  for  every  sort 
of  anti-democratic  and  anti-American  activ- 
ity. 

In  June  of  1965,  according  to  its  report,  the 
Institute  hatched  a  Conference  on  Youth  in 
Politics,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Arthur 
Waskow  and  Robb  Burlage.  two  of  its  Resi- 
dent Fellows.  The  participants  were  Robert 
Parrls  (Moses).  Donna  Richards  and  Court- 
land  Cox  of  SNCC.  and  Thomas  Hayden.  Phil 
Hutchlngs.  Terry  Jefferson.  Mrs.  Bessie 
Smith  and  Connie  Brown  of  the  Newark 
Community  Union  Project,  and  other  activ- 
ists In  the  so-called  "freedom  movement." 

Waskow.  a  senior  staff  member  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Policy  Studies,  is  an  advocate  of 
what  he  calls  "creative  disorder."  Creative 
disorder  means  the  use  of  Illegal  or  nearly 
illegal  techniques  to  force  revolutionary 
changes  in  society.  Examples  given  by  Was- 
kow range  from  the  popularized  lunch  coun- 
ter sit-ins  of  the  early  1960'8  to  the  1967  drive 
In  the  Quaker  movement  to  send  medical 
aid  to  North  Vietnam.  For  example,  before 
the  Newark  riot,  the  Institute  invited  ac- 
tivists to  view  virtual  training  films  in  com- 
munity organization  in  Newark  and  to  at- 
tend a  seminar  on  "Poverty.  Politics  and 
Power." 

This  sort  of  Indoctrination  for  young  peo- 
ple, followed  by  agitation  and  anarchy,  has 
been  largely  financed  by  grants  to  the  Insti- 
tute for  Policy  Studies  from  tax-exempt 
foundations.  The  contributing  foundations 
as  listed  by  the  Institute  in  its  1964  report 
and  1963-1966  reports  are  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, the  National  Board  of  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Institute  for  Interna- 
tional Order,  the  Milbank  Foundation,  the 
Commonwealth  Fund.  Edgar  Stern  Family 
Fund.  Fontenay  Corporation,  Joseph  Zlsklnd 
Trust.  Palisades  Foundation,  Community 
Research  and  Development.  Inc.,  and  the 
Samuel  Rubin  Foundation. 

Foundation  money  has  also  helped  the  work 
of  the  Institute  In  shaping  much  of  the 
strategy  for  the  forthcoming  "Peace"  Party. 
The  groundwork  for  this  so-called  Peace 
Party  was  laid  out  by  advocates  of  civil  rights, 
peace,  and  Communism  at  a  five-day  meeting 
in  Chicago.  The  Convention  was  called  by  the 
National  Conference  for  the  New  Politics, 
the  latest  in  newly  formed  organizations  with 
deceptive  titles.  They  constitute  the  new 
united  front,  with  penetration  in  depth  by 
the  Communists. 

In  a  position  paper  prepared  for  the 
Chicago  Convention  entitled  "Toward  a  Radi- 
cal Tammany."  Waskow.  senior  staff  member 
of  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies  urges  that 
priority  be  given  to  what  Is  In  effect  the 
established    guerrilla   warfare    technique    of 


creating  "parallel  institution."  In  this  in- 
stance Waskow  suggests  training  nurses, 
teacher  aides  and  others  who  when  refused 
Jobs  would  "sit-in"  at  the  premises  of  their 
prospective  employers,  thus  forcing  their  em- 
ployment  or  arrest. 

Another  suggestion  of  Waskow  Is  the  crea- 
tion of  community  Institutions  such  as 
citizens  groups  to  police  the  police,  schools 
supposedly  controlled  by  the  students,  and 
law  firms  that  will  cater  to  those  In  trouble 
over  such  an  approach.  In  effect,  what  Is  out- 
lined Is  an  entire  framework  of  a  shadow  gov- 
ernment  with   shadow   Institutions. 

The  Institute  for  Policy  Studies  serves  as 
a  meeting  place  for  Students  for  a  DemocraUc 
Society  (SDS)  activists  according  to  the 
underground  "Washington  Free  Press,"  cir- 
culated here.  The  Institute  also  trains  SDS 
members  wishing  to  pursue  the  "activator 
vocation,"  a  euphemism  for  revolutionary 
action. 

Lee  Webb,  a  past  student  of  the  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies.  Is  a  former  national  sec- 
retary of  SDS.  Todd  Gltlln.  past  president  of 
SDS  and  present  Coordinator  of  its  Peach 
Research  and  Education  Project,  was  a  fellow 
of  Waskow's  Peace  Research  Institute  before 
It  changed  its  name  to  the  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies. 

The  Influence  of  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies  extends  beyond  the  radical  elements 
outside  Government.  Congressional  assistants 
and  Federal  Government  officials  participate 
In  the  Institutes  comprehensive  seminars  on 
civil  rights,  new  political  structures,  foreign 
aid,  foreign  policy,  defense  and  disarmament, 
poverty,  housing  and  urban  planning  and 
education  and  welfare.  This  gives  Institute 
activists  access  to  Government  secrets  as  weU 
as  the  opportunity  to  Influence  opinions  and 
political  developments. 

We  saw  evidence  of  this  summer  when  a 
faction  among  the  temporary  employees  of 
the  Congressional  offices  met  and  passed  an 
anti-Vietnam  war  resolution.  Obviously,  the 
Institute  Is  In  a  position  to  Infiltrate  persons 
Into  Government  agencies  who  are  Indoctri- 
nated in  revolutionary  Ideology. 

These  agitation-propaganda  networks 
function  outside  the  Institutions  of  a  democ- 
racy. Their  constituency  is  the  rootless,  ur- 
banized mass  whom  they  professionally 
mobilize  around  such  simple  slogans  as 
"peace.  Jobs  and  freedom"  and  "everything 
for  the  kids." 
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AN  HONEST  REPORTER  AT  LAST 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  impressed  by  the  absolute  decep- 
tion of  most  of  the  Washington  press 
corps  in  calling  Walter  Washington  the 
"mayor"  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  They 
know  full  well  that  this  is  a  misrepre- 
sentation. Some  of  the  news  media  have 
said  that  it  is  hard  to  get  the  word  "com- 
missioner" in  a  headline,  but  this  is  a 
phony  argument.  It  is  not  difficult  or 
impossible  to  mention  that  correct  title 
on  radio  or  TV  programs  or  carry  the 
proper  name  in  the  body  of  a  story. 

Many  of  us  have  been  looking  for  the 
honest  reporter  who  would  properly  refer 
to  Mr.  Washington.  I  might  add.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  mean  no  discredit  to 
Mr.  Washington.  He  knows  what  he  Is 
and,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  not  called 


himself  something  he  is  not.  From  what 
I  have  gathered  and  have  heard  in  his 
TV  interviews,  he  is  a  quite  impressive 
person. 

Viewing  the  Washington  press  corps, 
one  is  inclined  to  opine  that  Diogenes 
might  come  to  Washington  looking  for 
an  honest  reporter  and  30  minutes  later 
would  be  looking  for  his  lamp. 

Last  night,  I  did  finally  witness  an 
honest  reporter.  There  may  be  others, 
but  the  first  I  have  nm  into  is  Tony 
Sylvester  who.  on  his  11  p.m.  report  on 
channel  9,  gave  a  very  good  news  report 
on  Commissioner  Washington  and. 
guess  what,  referred  to  him  by  his  right 
title.  It  did  not  impair  his  news  report- 
ing and,  in  fact.  Mr.  Washington's 
proper  title  sounded  good. 

Thanks,  Mr.  Sylvester,  for  proving 
that  there  is  at  least  one  honest  man 
on  the  Washington  press  corps. 


CHET  HUNTLEY'S  PLAIN  TALK  ON 
BRITISH  SOCIALISM 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Chet 
Huntley  gave  a  very  succinct  appraisal  of 
British  socialism  in  his  NBC  feature. 
Plain  Talk,  which  was  carried  on  July 
27.  1967.  I  heard  the  program  and  was  so 
struck  by  its  candor  and  truth  that  I 
wrote  and  asked  for  the  script  of  his 
message.  He  promptly  sent  it,  and  al- 
though I  have  delayed  bringing  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Hou.se,  its  timeliness  is 
just  as  obvious  today  as  when  deliv- 
ered more  than  3  months  ago. 

On  October  31.  I  included  with  my 
remarks  an  article  from  Barron's  which 
pulled  no  punches  in  outlining  the  de- 
cline of  the  British  industrial  state.  'What 
two  world  wars  were  unable  to  do.  the 
Labor  Socialists  have  done  in  a  few  short 
years. 

Mr.  Himtley's  remarks  are  particularly 
germane.  He  points  out  that  in  the  mod- 
em welfare  state,  something  has  gone 
awry  in  communications.  The  benefits 
are  preached  from  the  rooftops,  it  would 
seem,  but  the  obligations  and  costs  are 
little  known.  To  use  his  words: 

There  was  too  much  publicity  about  the 
gains  for  the  Individual  out  of  the  welfare 
state  urd  too  little  concerning  the  obliga- 
tions. The  result  has  been  that  the  British 
have  been  living  beyond  their  means  and 
the  nationalization  of  steel  is  going  to  make 
no  difference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no  pleasure  to  say  "I 
told  you  so."  particularly  when  it  comes 
to  the  welfare  and  fate  of  your  own  na- 
tion. For  some  years  now%  many  of  us 
have  been  pointing  out  the  crash  course 
on  which  this  Nation  is  headed  under  the 
bankrupt  liberal  policies  of  this  adminis- 
tration. I  do  note  recently  that  the  scof- 
fers are  amazingly  silent,  however,  and 
even  the  diehard  planners  and  liberal 
economists  sense  the  Impending  havoc 
they  have  wrought  on  our  great  Nation. 

The  Chet  Huntley  feature  follows: 


Emphasis,  Plain  Talk 
Chet  Huntley.  Emphasis,  Plan  Talk. 
Tomorrow  a  long  and  excruciating  agony 
will  come  to  an  end  in  Britain:  our  friends  on 
the  other  side  will  nationalize  their  steel 
Industry  for  the  second  time  in  18  years.  That 
says  something:  the  Labor  Government.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  came  into  office  with 
a  promise  that  It  would  nationalize  the  steel 
industry  according  to  the  scripture  of  Karl 
Marx,  has  taken  several  years  to  bring  Itself 
to  the  awful  decision.  Now  it  nationalizes  the 
industry  with  a  minimum  of  promises  and 
with  a  wry  countenance. 

The  steel  industry  is  a  barometer  of  the 
decline  of  the  British  economy.  One  central 
fact  tells  a  major  portion  of  the  story:  three 
times  as  many  employes  are  required  in 
Britain  to  pour  a  ton  of  steel  as  are  needed 
in  the  United  States.  British  steel  production 
fell  substantially  last  year.  The  industry 
went  into  a  recession,  with  little  prospect  of 
recovery;  and  no  wonder,  since  the  ominous 
threat  of  nationalization  was  hanging  over 
tlie  heads  of  the  steel  management. 

The  British  steel  Industry  reflects  the  ex- 
tent to  which  a  nation  can  get  caught  up  in 
the  habit  of  living  beyond  its  means.  The 
British  have  Installed  the  so-called  "cradle  to 
the  grave"  social  security  system.  All  of  that 
adds  to  the  price  of  steel.  Furthermore,  Brit- 
ish labor.  In  order  to  make  work,  has  Inflicted 
upon  management  a  wilderness  of  feather- 
bedding  contracts  To  make  more  Jobs.  Brit- 
ish labor  has  fought  virtually  every  techno- 
logical improvement  which  might  reduce  the 
cost  of  labor. 

But  not  all  of  it  can  be  laid  at  the  door- 
step of  labor.  British  Industrial  management 
has  been  complacent.  At  this  late  stage  of 
the  game,  there  is  a  wide  gap  between  BrlUfh 
ownership  and  British  Industrial  manage- 
ment But  here  again  we  get  back  to  atti- 
tudes of  government.  The  present-day  Brit- 
ish Industrial  manager,  representing  the 
owners  in  all  their  corporate  numbers,  is  in- 
clined to  bow  to  the  tune  out  of  Whitehall, 
and  there  the  climate  is  not  conducive  to 
competitive  British  industrialism. 

Something  has  gone  awry  with  communi- 
cations in  the  modern  welfare  state.  The 
moment  the  various  welfare  programs  are 
put  into  practice,  there  Is  no  Kgony.  whatso- 
ever, about  making  their  services  known.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  coin,  however,  it  be- 
comes almost  impossible  for  the  state  to 
communicate  the  notion,  or  the  fact,  that 
those  programs  have  to  be  paid  for.  There  Is 
no  sure  way  that  the  welfare  government  can 
get  its  people  to  work  a  little  harder,  to  pro- 
duce more,  to  trim  wage  demands,  or  to  trim 
their  new  sUndard  of  living.  There  was  too 
much  publicity  about  the  gains  for  the  indi- 
vidual out  of  the  welfare  state  and  too  little 
concerning  the  obligations.  The  result  has 
been  that  the  British  have  been  living  be- 
yond their  means  and  the  nationalization  of 
steel  is  going  to  make  no  difference  ...  It 
will  mean  that  a  once-vital  industry  Is  now 
more  in  the  doldrums  than  ever  as  It  sub- 
stitutes bureaucracy  for  disinterested  man- 
agement. 

FLTITHER  TESTIMONY  ON  THE  NEED 
FOR  TITLE  IV  OF  THE  EOA  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ArendsI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requesrt  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
SpesLker,  there  are  many  problems  that 
confront    any     small    businessman    In 


America.  The  problems  for  businessmen 
from  minority  groups  and  those  in  our 
ghetto  areas  are  compounded  far  beyond 
the  normal  difficulties.  Some  of  this  was 
discussed  by  Julius  Hernandez,  executive 
director  of  ix)wer  Manhattan  Small  Busi- 
ness Development  and  Opportunities 
Corp.,  in  a  prepared  statement  delivered 
before  the  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment Mexican-American  cabinet  hear- 
ings in  El  Paso.  Tex  .  on  October  28.  1967. 

Mr.  Hernandez  said : 

The  Mexican  American  In  his  native  land 
has  been  exposed  and  Involved  in  the  full 
range  of  business  and  Industrial  activity  com- 
mon In  the  United  States.  He  has  complete 
freedom  and  opportunity  of  maximum  par- 
ticipation in  the  business  development  of  his 
country.  However,  although  he  has  brought 
with  him  this  tradition  of  entrcpreneurshlp. 
this  has  not  been  his  experience  In  the  Unit- 
ed States,  especially  the  Southwest.  As  with 
other  ethnic  and  minority  groups,  his  limita- 
tion of  expression  In  the  English  language, 
education,  attainment  and  lack  of  work 
capital  has  made  the  Mexican  American  en- 
ter Into  small  family  tjrpes  of  retail  and  serv- 
ice business  operations,  almost  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  manufacturing  operations.  Con- 
sequently, the  Mexican -American  btoslness- 
man  has  yet  to  make  an  impact  upon  the  In- 
dustrial sector  In  addition  the  lack  of  op- 
portunity and  apathy  has  aggravated  the 
situation.  Further,  no  effort  has  really  been 
made  to  bring  him  Into  the  mainstream  of 
economic  life. 

It  has  been  proven,  under  specialist  busi- 
ness programs,  that  with  the  proper  orienta- 
tion, know-how  and  accesslbUity  to  hdequate 
financing,  the  economic  development  of  the 
Mexican-American  community  can  be 
strengthened  and  expanded.  This  develop- 
ment provides  an  opportunity  for  the  fur- 
therance of  manpower  resources  for  the  un- 
skilled and  the  frequently  unemployed;  for 
the  orientation  In  and  trslnmg  of  buslnets 
skills:  and  for  the  advancement  to  man- 
agerial and  executive  positions  which  will 
generate  leadership  and  new  opportunities 
for  the  entire  community 

Mr.  Hernandez  went  on  to  say : 
Thus.  It  Is  clear  that  until  a  substantial 
group  of  financially  sound  businessmen 
grows  within  the  community,  considerable 
help  in  these  practices  must  come  from  an 
organized  effort  both  irom  within  the  com- 
munity Itself  and  also  from  outside  sources 
However,  the  only  program  that  has  been 
meaningful  to  tiie  small  businessman  is 
scheduled  to  be  phased  out.  This  is  the 
small  business  development  program  A  sub- 
.«tltute  program  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
being  considered  by  the  Hovise  under  Senate 
Bill  S  2388  adequately  fills  the  void 

Mr.  Hernandez  called  for  support  of 
title  IV  when  he  urged  that — 

This  conference  support  .and  recommend 
the  passage  of  the  Senate  version  of  the 
Small  Buslnes.s  amendment  to  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Bill.  S.  2388.  wherein  there  is 
a  provision  to  Improve  the  Small  Business 
Program  and  provide  stibstantlal  and  mean- 
ingful funds  to  effectively  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram to  assist  small  businessmen  financially 
and  technically,  especially  those  in  poor 
ghetto  communities. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
Puerto  Rican  and  Mexican-American  com- 
munities have  problems  which  are  basically 
the  same,  with  very  few  exceptions.  Our 
problems  can  be  more  effectively  and  dynami- 
cally resolved  by  amalgamating  our  forces 
for  the  benefit  of  our  communities.  The  re- 
cently proposed  bilingual  educatlona.  legis- 
lation by  Congressman  Scheuer  of  New  York 
and  Sen  Yarborougb  of  Texas  is  an  ex- 
ample of  our  bilateral  and  concerted  efforts 
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to  support  and  foster  legislation  of  mutual 
Interest. 

I  have  always  been  a  proponent  of  pro- 
grams Initiated,  administered  and  staffed  by 
the  people  affected.  It  Is  only  through  the 
efficient  operation  of  these  self-help  pro- 
grams we  can  really  tackle  the  problems  and 
find  resolutions  to  same.  My  office,  the  Lower 
Manhattan  Small  Business  Development 
an''  Opportunities  Corporation,  has.  and  I 
say  this  very  candidly,  tried  to  relate  Itself 
Intimately  with  the  Puerto  Rlcan  com- 
munity. 

An  insight  into  these  problems  was 
also  supplied  in  a  proposal  submitted  by 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  Fellowship  Com- 
mission of  the  Drexel  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. In  that  proposal,  appendix  A,  an 
expanded  discussion  on  developing  op- 
portunities for  small  business,  states: 

Small  business  occupies  an  Important  place 
In  American  life.  The  versatility  of  products 
and  services  offered  contributes  greatly  to 
the  economic  strength  of  the  United  States. 
The  mortality  rate  of  small  business,  how- 
ever. Is  high.  The  losses  to  both  owners  and 
creditors  Is  appalling,  resulting  In  human 
distress  and  frustration. 

It  Is  therefore  Important  to  study  the 
various  factors  that  make  for  business  suc- 
cess and  for  business  failure.  Although  much 
statistical  data  is  available  about  both  these 
topics,  there  Is  comparatively  little  that  re- 
lates to  that  lowest  segment  of  small  busi- 
ness, those  firms  which  are  owner-operated. 
"with  not  more  than  three  paid  employees." 
For  our  purpose.  Small  Business  Is  defined  In 
a  much  more  modest  fashion  than  It  Is  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  We  are 
concerned  with  businesses  whose  total  as- 
sets do  not  exceed  $50,000  and  especially  with 
those  whose  net  worth  may  be  from  practi- 
cally nothing  to  no  more  than  $10,000  or 
$15,000 — sometimes  entitled  "Little  Busi- 
ness." 

Philadelphia  has  traditionally  been  noted 
for  the  number,  diversity  and  achievements 
of  small  business  firms.  Unemployment  In 
Philadelphia  could  be  reduced  materially  If 
a  large  number  of  small  businesses  could  be 
launched  in  those  fields  of  activity  In  which 
the  chances  of  success  are  large.  Our  study 
will  be  focused  on  small  business  In  the  spe- 
cific area  of  Metropolitan  Philadelphia.  Nev- 
ertheless, we  find  that  the  variety  of  busi- 
nesses here  is  essentially  similar  to  those 
throughout  tirban  America. 

The  problems  are:  first,  how  can  an  Indi- 
vidual or  small  group  having  limited  capital, 
say  not  over  $15,000,  get  Into  a  business; 
and  second,  once  the  business  Is  started,  how 
can  it  be  managed  so  that  it  will  become 
profitable?  To  succeed  in  both  of  these  re- 
spects requires  much  planning,  which  means 
that  our  would-be  businessman  must  act 
with  almost  special  talents,  and  he  may  need 
more  money  than  he  had  originally  assumed. 

The  problem  of  the  viability  of  firms  of 
such  modest  dimensions  is  much  graver  than 
of  firms  with  somewhat  larger  finan^-lal  re- 
sources, which  are  still  classified  as  "rmall 
business."  The  businessman  must  t>-i  aware — 
or  made  aware — of  the  pitfalls  that  force 
two  out  of  three  businesses  to  die  within 
two  years  after  the  business  starts.  A  small 
new  enterprise,  with  limited  capital,  must 
struggle  to  survive  the  harsh  competition 
of  business  firms  that  are  financially  stronger, 
with  resources  and  experience  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  this  small  concern. 

Small  Business  means  many  tjrpes  of  ac- 
tivities, ranging  from  a  carpenter  or  painter 
to  a  bustling  neighborhood  store  or  to  a 
thriving  automobile  mechanic's  shop.  The 
businessman  we  are  considering  is  not  limited 
in  his  activities  to  any  type  of  business.  He, 
even  with  marginal  capital,  can  enter  into  a 
wide  variety  of  enterprises.  For  Instance, 
many  manufacturing  processes  can  be 
handled  by  a  small  businessmen;  or  he  may 


assemble  manufactured  components,  and 
market  the  finished  product;  or  he  may  be- 
come   a    manufacturer's    representative. 

We  shall  also  be  Interested  In  retail  busi- 
ness, for  so  many  Individuals  are  attracted 
into  the  various  lines  of  stores.  The  profusion 
here  seems  endless.  Special  problems,  how- 
ever, arise  In  this  area  that  Interest  us.  For 
example,  what  happens  to  the  neighborhood 
store  as  it  competes  with  chain  stores  and 
supermarkets?  How  does  a  small  enterprise 
fare  In  a  shopping  center?  How  successful 
are  concessions  In  a  department  store  or  In 
a  "farmer's  market"  when  run  by  an  Individ- 
ual? 

In  the  numerous  enterprises  that  may  be 
classified  as  wholesale  business  are  found 
many  small  firms.  Again,  certain  activities 
In  the  business  of  transportation,  whether 
for  industry  or  for  the  consumer,  lend  them- 
selves to  profitable  sources  of  livelihood  for 
Individuals  with  modest  capital. 

In  the  construction  Industry,  an  abun- 
dance of  small  concerns  with  exceedingly 
limited  capital  engage  in  a  variety  of  activi- 
ties Home  repairs  and  alterations  have  been 
profitable  sources  of  livelihood  for  many  en- 
terprising individuals. 

We  shall  find  It  useful  to  examine  com- 
mercial services,  ranging  from  brokers  to 
bookkeeping  to  printing,  and  consumer  serv- 
ices, such  as  electrician,  TV  service,  or  shoe- 
maker or  a  cleaning  and  dyeing  establish- 
ment. 

To  understand  the  problems  of  the  variety 
of  independent  business.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  examine  not  only  the  type  of  activity  and 
Its  functional  classification,  but  very  often 
the  geographic  location. 


ANNUAL  QUESTIONNAIRE— POLL 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  views  of  the  people  I  am 
privileged  to  represent  are  most  valu- 
able to  me.  It  is.  therefore,  my  custom  to 
ask  all  of  my  constituents  to  express  their 
views — and  make  them  count — by  par- 
ticipating in  an  annual  questionnaire 
poll. 

Questions  in  my  1967  questionnaire, 
being  mailed  this  week,  were  formulated 
by  the  graduate  students  in  the  depart- 
ment of  political  science  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Dakota.  They  have  included 
a  number  of  questions  regarding  the 
political  views,  age,  income,  occupation, 
and  education  of  the  respondents  be- 
cause they  feel  it  will  help  them  to  more 
fairly  evaluate  the  final  tabulations. 

The  students  did  an  outstanding  job 
in  drafting  the  questions  and  I  insert 
them  in  the  Record  at  this  time.  I  will, 
of  course,  publish  the  results  of  the  poll 
as  soon  as  it  is  tabulated. 

INTERNATIONAL     MATTERS 

1.  Would  you  favor  increasing  trade  in 
non-strategic  goods  to  improve  relations 
with: 

The  Soviet  Union? 

Other    East   European    Communist    na- 
tions? 

Both? 

Neither? 

2.  Which  of  the  following  policies  would 
you  favor  regarding  U.S.  involvemept  in 
Viet  Nam? 


Maintain  the  present  policy. 

Increase    bombing    and    extend    ground 

operations. 

Halt  the  bombing  and  seek  negotiations. 

Total  withdrawal. 

Appeal  to  the  United  Nations  for  settle- 
ment. 

3.  In  your  opinion,  what  country  is  most 
friendly  toward  the  United  States?.. 

4.  Which  of  the  following  nations  would 
you  back  In  the  Middle  East  situation? 
Israel. 

Egypt. 

Neither. 

5.  If  you  chose  Egypt  or  Israel  in  the 
above  question,  to  what  extent  do  you  feel 
the  U.S.  should  officially  support  that  na- 
tion? 

Moral  support  only. 

Economic  support  only. 

Military  support  only. 

Economic  and  military  support. 

NATIONAL     MATTERS 

1.  Several  legislative  proposals  to  restrict 
the  sale  of  firearms  have  been  made.  Which 
would  you  prefer? 

Prohibit  the  mall-order  sale  of  all  fire- 
arms. 

Prohibit   the   mail-order  sale   of  hand 

guns  only. 

Permit  the  sale  of  firearms  to  persons 

who  hold  a  valid  local  permit  only. 

Place  no  further  restrictions  on  the  sale 

of  firearms. 

2.  Also  under  consideration  is  the  question 
of  the  registration  of  firearms.  Do  you  feel: 

That  all  firearms  should  be  registered? 

That  only  hand  guns  should  be  regis- 
tered? 

That  there  should  be  no  registration  of 

firearms? 

3.  There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
recently  concerning  highway  safety.  Which 
of  the  foUo^^-lng  measures  would  you  like  to 
see  become  law?  (Check  any  or  all  of  the 
following: ) 

Compulsory  periodic  mechanical  in- 
spection of  all  cars. 

Compulsory  periodic  physical  examina- 
tion of  all  drivers. 

Compulsory  retirement  of  drivers  over 

a  certain  age. 

Stricter  laws  dealing  with  intoxicated 

drivers.  (Making  blood  tests  compul- 
sory for  suspected  drivers,  for  ex- 
ample.) 

Stricter  requirements  for  obtaining  a 

driver's  license. 

Lowering  the  speed  limit  to  a  maximum 

of  50  m.p.h. 

None  of  the  above,  or  other   (specify) 

4.  The  Selective  Service  System  is  a  point 
of  much  discussion.  Which  do  you  feel  would 
be  most  desirable? 

Abolish  the  draft,  increase  pay  and  rely 

on  volunteers  for  the  military  forces 

Select  men  for  the  service  by  means  of 

a  lottery. 

Establish  compulsory  military  training 

for  men  at  age  19. 

Leave  the  system  the  way  it  is  now. 

5.  In  view  of  present  conditions,  both  do- 
mestic and  international,  would  you  be  In 
favor  of  or  opposed  to  the  proposed  tax  in- 
crease? 

In  favor  of. 

In  favor  of.  if  accompanied  by  significant 

spending  cuts. 
Opposed  to. 

6.  In  order  to  combat  increasing  crime, 
would  you: 

Expand  the  FBI  to  form  a  national  police 

force? 
Approve  the  formation  of  a  new  national 

police  force? 
Improve  local  jwllce  effectiveness  through 

local  action? 
Improve  local  police  effectiveness  through 

Federal  grants  and  assistance? 
Make  no  change? 
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7  In  view  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions  with  respect  to  individual  rights, 
do  you  feel  the  Court: 

.Has  over  stressed  the  right  of  the  Indi- 
vidual to  the  detriment  of  society  as  a 
whole? 
.Is  attempting  to  bring  the  rights  of  the 
Individual  Into  balance  with  the  rights 
of  society? 
...Has  not  done  enough  for  the  rights  of 

the  Individual? 
...Other: - 

8.  Recently  there  have  been  riots  In  many 
American  cities.  What  do  you  feel  Is  their 
major  underlying  cause? 

Unemployment  and  substandard   living 

conditions. 

Outside  agitators. 

A  basic  disrespect  for  law  and  order. 

Biased  law  enforcement. 

...Other: 

9.  Other  than  Viet  Nam.  which  problem 
facing  the  government  and  the  country  are 
you  most  concerned  about  at  the  present 
time? 

Cost  of  living,  inflation. 

Civil  rights,  racial  issues. 

Taxes,  government  spending. 

Social  welfare  programs.  Medicare.  Social 

Security. 

Farm  problems,  farm  prices. 

Foreign  affairs,  foreign  aid. 

Labor  problems,  unemployment. 

Crime,  juvenile  delinquency. 

Trends  In  government. 

Schools,  education. 

10.  What  methods  would  you  suggest  the 
government  use  to  solve  the  atKDve  problem 
which  concerns  you  most? - 

11.  Which  of  the  following  possible  Re- 
publican Presidential  candidates  do  you  feel 
is  t,he  strongest? 

Nixon? 

Percy. 

Lindsay. 

Reagan. 

Rockefeller. 

Romney. 

Other 

12  Which  of  the  following  possible  Demo- 
cratic Presidential  candidates  do  you  feel  Is 
the  strongest? 

Lyndon  Johnson. 

Robert  Kennedy. 

13.  Who  would  you  support  for  President 
at  this  time? 

14.  Do  you  believe  Congress  should  pass 
legislation  giving  farmers  power  to  establish 
their  prices,  along  with  more  responBlblUty 
for  regulating  their  production  and  storing 
any  excess? 

Yea. 

No. 

RESPONDENT'S  BACKCROTTND 

Male: Female. 

Education: Grade  School; Hig.n 

School: Some  College; College  De- 
gree;   Graduate  or  Professional  Degree. 

Religious  Affiliation: Protestant; 

Catholic; Jewish; Other; None. 

Residence:     Always    lived    in    North 

Dakota;    More  than   10  years  in  North 

Dakota; One  to  10  years  in  North  Da- 
kota;   Less  than  1  year  In  North  Dakota; 

County 

Main  Employment  of  Head  of  Household: 
Agriculture;  Industry;  Pro- 
fessional;   Service; Retail  or  Whole- 
sale Trade; Government,  Incl.  Military; 

Banking  or  Real  Estate;    Retired; 

Unemployed. 

Approximate   Annual   Household    Income: 

Less  than  $5,000;   $5,000  to  $10,- 

000; $10,000  to  $20,000; More  than 

$20,000. 

Do  you  normally  consider  yourself  a: 
Democrat; Republican; Inde- 
pendent. 


BIG  CITIES    PROBLEMS 

Mr.  AiiENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  r>akota  [Mr.  Andrews!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  delighted  to  read  the 
October  20  editorial  in  the  Forum,  Pargo. 
N.  Dak.,  entitled  "Problems  of  Big  Cities, 
Problems  of  All  America."  The  editorial 
noted  that  our  cities  are  taking  the  initi- 
ative in  solving  their  own  problems  and 
are  not  just  waiting  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  move  in. 

This  editorial  did  not  deny  the  need 
for  Federal  financial  and  planning  aids 
to  our  cities,  but  they  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  the  participation  of  the  com- 
munity itself,  the  municipal  govern- 
ments' the  business  enterprises,  and  the 
ordinary  citizen. 

It  is  a  most  encouraging  sign  that  our 
cities  are  not  becoming  dependent  on 
Federal  aid  programs.  During  the  next 
year  the  Federal  Government  will  chan- 
nel several  billion  dollars  into  urban 
areas.  With  our  cities  willing  to  take  the 
mitiative  and  to  make  sure  that  the  Fed- 
eral expenditures  are  matched  with  local 
efforts,  we  can  all  look  forward  to  a  better 
urban  America. 

So  that  my  colleagues  might  read  this 
most  informative  article  from  the  Forum. 
I  would  like  to  include  it  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

Problems  of  Big  Crrns  Problems  or  All 
America 
Big  things  are  happening  in  the  cities  of 
America,  and  they  are  not  waiting  for  the 
federal  government  to  move  in  and  do  the 
necessarv  Jobs  for  them. 

They  will  take  all  the  help  they  can  get  in 
financial  and  planning  aid,  but  the  Impetus 
to  get  things  done  has  to  come  from  the 
community  itself,  from  the  municipal  gov- 
ernments, the  business  enterprises  and  the 
ordinary  citizen. 

One  of  the  cities  where  things  are  happen- 
ing on  a  major  scale  is  Chicago,  as  Mayor 
Richard  J.  Daley  told  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  convention  there  Tues- 
day. 

The  city  of  today  is  concerned  with  far 
more  than  police  and  fire  protection,  he 
pointed  out.  In  the  last  20  years  municipal 
government  has  been  transformed  from  be- 
ing a  housekeeping  agency  to  the  point 
where  the  mayor  is  concerned  "with  poverty 
and  jobs,  the  kind  and  quality  of  educa- 
tion, manpower  training  and  merit  employ- 
ment, civil  rights  and  human  relations,  wel- 
fare of  youth  and  senior  citizens,  and  con- 
servation, rehabilitation  and  renewal  of 
neighborhoods." 

He  emphasized  that  only  local  government 
Is  equipi>ed  to  solve  some  of  the  problems 
that  population  growth  and  scientific  break- 
throughs have  created.  "Repetition  of  goals 
does  not  bring  accomplishment  of  pro- 
grams— only  action  under  well  planned  pro- 
grams can  do  that,"  he  declared. 

Even  a  brief  visit  to  Chicago  Impresses 
one  with  the  changes  that  have  been  ac- 
complished there.  Even  the  streets  are 
cleaner,  for  one  Important  thing.  And  the 
loop  is  jammed  with  people.  The  downtown 
Is  not  going  out  of  style,  despite  the  hectic 
task  of  driving  a  car  In  Chicago  traffic. 
In  Fargo  and  Moorhead,  of  course,  munici- 


pal government  has  not  become  as  deeply 
involved  In  all  aspects  of  the  community  ac- 
tivity as  It  has  In  Chicago.  There  Is  a  sharp 
separation  of  city  government  and  school 
administration,  for  InsUnce,  but  the  time 
mav  soon  come  when  a  closer  link  between 
the  city  boards  and  the  school  boards  may 
have  to  be  forged.  After  all.  they  both  look  to 
the  same  property  taxpayer  for  the  bulk  of 
their  tax  revenues. 

Our  problems  are  not  comparable  with 
those  in  Chicago  at  the  moment,  but  Mayor 
Daley's  speech  made  It  apparent  that  the 
problems  of  big  city  America  are  the  prob- 
lems of  all  America.  It  Is  going  to  take  strong, 
responsible  local  government  to  tackle  the 
jobs  outlined  by  Mayor  Daley.  A  spirit  of  co- 
operation under  which  all  urban  commu- 
nities work  together  for  future  improvement 
and  progress  would  be  most  helpful. 


WHY  PAY  MORE  FOR  LESS? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemaji 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  have 
we  finally  heard  the  last  of  Llncoln- 
Dickev?  l  certainly  hope  so,  but  I  have 
mv  doubts.  Last  October  25,  for  the  third 
time  in  the  past  2  years,  the  House  voted 
to  eliminate  from  Public  Works  appro- 
priations the  Lincoln-Dickey  hydroelec- 
tric dam  project  in  the  State  of  Maine. 
Last  time,  the  measure  was  forced  back 
upon  us  in  conference  by  the  other  body 
with  the  threat  of  "no  Lincoln-Dickey, 
no  public  works  bill."  Such  a  threat  was 
enough  to  get  a  number  of  extra  votes 
and  so  this  ill-conceived  project  was  kept 
alive. 

Now  there  is  some  danger  of  this  oc- 
curring again.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  recognize  the  House  as  a  co- 
equal partner  in  Congress,  and  will  not 
try  to  again  blackjack  the  House  into  ap- 
proving this  project.  In  this  time  of  urban 
crisis,  budget  deficit  and  war.  Congress 
can  certainly  find  a  more  sensible  use 
for  the  approximate  $380  million  which 
this  dam  would  cost  the  taxpayer  by  1975. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  how  high  electric  rates  in  New 
England  are  stifling  the  growth  of  new 
Industry'.  This  is  nonsense.  The  percent- 
age cost  of  the  electricity  used  in  manu- 
facturing a  product  is  extremely  small  in 
comparison  to  the  final  value  of  that 
product.  In  the  textile  Industry,  the  aver- 
age percentage  cost  is  less  than  1  percent. 
This  fact  holds  true  for  most  industries. 
Only  in  a  small  number  of  industries  in 
the  chemical,  rubber,  paper,  and  electro- 
metallurgical  fields  does  the  percentage 
cost  of  the  electricity  climb  much  higher 
than  1  or  2  percent  of  the  finished 
product's  value.  It  is  not  the  high  cost 
of  electricity  that  is  slowing  Industrial 
development  in  New  England.  Factors 
such  as  the  shortage  In  skilled  labor  and 
transportation  needs  are  the  principal 
retardants. 

One  more  point.  It  is  very  clear  that 
Lincoln -Dickey  Is  not  the  answer  to 
cheaper  electric  rates  in  New  England. 
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This  hydroelectric  dam.  which  would 
produce  a  total  of  723,500  kilowatts  an- 
nually, would  cost  approximately  $227 
million.  This  does  not  include  the  neces- 
sary transmission  lines  and  other  costs 
boasting  the  estimated  total  cost  to  some 
$380  million.  A  pump  storage  jxiwer  proj- 
ect is  presently  being  constructed  at 
Northfield  Mountain  in  Massachusetts  at 
a  cost  of  only  $74.35  million  and  will  pro- 
duce 1  million  kilowatts  annually.  Why 
pay  more  for  less? 

Last  month,  when  debate  over  Lin- 
coln-Dickey was  still  raging,  an  editorial 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  favor- 
ing the  project.  The  editorial  stated  one 
by  one  a  number  of  reasons  why  the  Post 
thought  the  proposal  was  a  good  one. 

I  sent  the  editorial  to  the  director  of 
the  information  services  for  the  Public 
Service  Co..  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr. 
Sinville.  In  his  reply,  each  of  the  state- 
ments made  in  the  Post  were  refuted,  one 
by  one.  Although  this  letter  is  only  a 
small  addition  to  the  large  volume  of 
evidence  concerning  the  Lincoln-Dickey 
hydroelectric  dam  proposal.  I  believe  it 
underscores  with  particular  clarity  many 
of  the  reasons  why  the  project  has  little 
merit.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Sin- 
ville has  a  bias,  but  his  points  are  well 
made  and  worthy  of  consideration.  I 
therefore  submit  the  Post  editorial  and 
Mr.  Slnville's  rebuttal  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.I  Post, 
Oct.  17.  1967] 
Dickey-Lincoln 
Further   planning   funds   for   the   Dickey- 
Lincoln  Dam  on  the  St.  John  River  In  Maine 
now  depend  on  the  House-Senate  conferees 
on  the  public  works  appropriation  bill  and 
It  Is  to  be  hoped  they  will  act  favorably. 

The  Senate  approved  the  Administration's 
request  for  $1,676,000;  the  House  did  not 
approve  It.  The  conferees  should  follow  the 
Senate's  lead.  If  they  do  not  do  so.  previous 
appropriations  of  $1.9  million  for  planning 
this  hydro-electric  project  will  be  rendered 
sterile.  The  project  has  had  trouble  in  Con- 
gress at  each  appearance,  notwithstanding 
the  thorough  House  study  It  got  in  1965  when 
it  was  authorized. 

Demand  for  the  plant  arose  out  of  the 
power  plight  of  New  England  where  rates  are 
the  highest  in  the  coimtry.  Since  it  was 
authorized  there  have  been  some  do^Tiward 
revisions  on  the  mere  prospect  of  the  plant. 
It  will  surely  perform  such  a  "yardstick'  serv- 
ice when  built.  The  rate  structure  has  handi- 
capped New  England  in  the  competition  for 
new  Industry.  The  lower  rates  of  the  TVA 
have  enticed  into  the  South  some  old  in- 
dustries it  might  have  held.  Congress.  In 
simple  Justice,  owes  New  England  one  such 
plant. 

It  has  been  argued  that  conventional  hy- 
droelectric plants  are  outdated:  but  they 
continue  to  be  essential  power  suppliers,  with 
a  national  prospect  that  capacity  of  such 
plants  will  double  in  the  next  25  years.  Plants 
like  Dlckey-Llncoln  are  being  built  right  now. 
Their  usefulness  as  peak-load  suppliers  makes 
them  efficient  complements  to  steam  or 
thermonuclear  plants.  Private  Interests  now 
are  planning  a  large  thermonuclear  plant  at 
Wiscassei.  Maine,  but  no  one  believes  that  it 
will  be  adequate  to  all  future  needs  in  the 
region.  Some  voices  have  been  raised  against 
Its  effect  on  recreational  and  wildlife  values; 
but  the  foremoet  defenders  of  such  resources 
support  the  project  as  vastly  superior  to  an 
alternati  e  site  that  would  affect  the  wild- 
river  program  on  the  Allagash. 

The  project  has  been  thoroughly  studied. 
It  contemplates  the  addition  to  the  Nation's 


power  resources  of  an  efficient  supply  that 
will  be  available  to  private  distributors,  mu- 
nicipalities and  cooperatives  In  a  region  where 
there  is  a  deficit  and  where  rates  are  high. 

Congressman  James  C.  Cleveland. 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washuigion,  DC. 

Dear  Jim:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
October  19  requesting  comments  on  the 
Washington  Post  article  about  Dickey-Lin- 
coln. Each  statement  In  the  article  Is  re- 
stated below  followed  by  our  comments. 

Statement:  "Demand  for  the  plant  arose 
out  of  the  power  plight  of  New  England 
where  rates  are  the  highest  in  the  Country." 

Comment:  This  is  not  a  true  or  factual 
statement.  Enclosed  Is  a  comparison  of  indus- 
trial rates  of  the  whole  northeast.  It  shows 
that  New  England  Is  in  a  favorable  position 
when  compared  to  other  highly  industrial- 
ized sections. 

Statement:  "It  will  surely  perform  such  a 
■yardstick'  service  when  built." 

Comment:  To  perform  a  "yardstick"  service, 
Dickey  would  have  to  be  competitive  in  the 
cost  of  construction  and  in  total  cost  of 
producing  power  in  1975  and  It  definitely 
will  not  be.  For  example,  construction  cost  of 
Dickey  with  associated  transmission  would  be 
$375.00  per  Kw.  Public  Service  Merrimack  II 
will  cost  $100  per  Kw.  MK  II  will  operate 
24  hours  a  day.  Jet  engines  of  Northfield 
Mountain  pump  storage  will  cost  less  than 
$80  per  Kw.  This  type  plant  will  operate  dur- 
ing the  few  hours  of  peak  demand.  Enclosed 
Is  a  copy  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
press  release  relating  to  the  Northfield  Moun- 
tain project.  Attention  Is  called  to  the  first 
and  second  paragraphs  on  page  3  which 
show  that  the  1,000,000  kilowatt  station  will 
cost  $74,350,000.  or  less  than  $80  per  kilo- 
watt. 

Statement:  'The  rate  structure  has  handi- 
capped New  England  in  the  competition  for 
new  industry." 

Comment:  Enclosed  is  a  report  by  the 
Edison  Electric  Institute  showing  the  per- 
cent that  electricity  contributes  to  the  total 
cost  of  various  products.  This  report  clearly 
shows  that  the  cost  of  electricity  as  a  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts is  minor.  Industry  looking  for  locations 
in  an  area  are  more  interested  In: 

1.  Availability  of  labor  force. 

2.  Availability  of  plants  and  plant  sites. 

3.  Real  Estate  tax  rates. 

4.  Access  to  superhighways. 

5.  Availability  of  railroad  travelling  hid- 
ings. 

6.  Access  to  airports. 

7.  Type  of  community. 

Statement:  'The  lower  rates  of  the  TVA 
have  enticed  Into  the  South,  some  old  In- 
dustry it  might  have  held." 

Comment:  Some  textile  Industries  did 
move  to  the  South  but  not  because  of  the 
cost  of  electricity.  If  they  moved  to  the  South 
only  because  of  the  difference  In  the  cost 
of  electricity  the  most  that  they  could  have 
saved  In  the  total  cost  of  their  finished  prod- 
ucts was  less  than  1%  which  is  the  total 
cost  of  electricity  to  total  cost  of  the  finished 
product.  They  moved  to  obtain  real  estate 
tax  savings,  savings  in  the  cost  of  labor, 
and  construction  savings  bec:iuse  of  tax- 
free  bonds  for  financing  new  plants.  Enclosed 
are  two  statements  by  General  'Vogel,  Chair- 
man of  TVA. 

Statement:  "It  has  been  argued  that  con- 
ventional hydroelectric  plants  are  outdated, 
but  they  continue  to  be  essential  power 
suppliers,  with  a  national  prospect  that 
capacity  of  such  plants  will  double  In  the 
next  25  years. 

Comment:  This  statement  Is  the  result 
either  of  a  misunderstanding  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  utilities  or  of  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  mislead  by  lifting  words  out  of 
context.  The  position  of  the  private  utilities 
with  respect  to  hydroelectric  power  Is  simple, 


direct,  and  understandable.  Where  new 
hydro-electric  developments  can  be  eco- 
nomically Justified  when  compared  with 
other  source*  of  power,  they  should  be  built. 
However,  In  the  more  mature  (electrically) 
New  England  region,  practically  all  eco- 
nomically Justifiable  hydro-electric  plant 
sites  have  been  developed  so  far  as  conven- 
tional hydro  plants  are  concerned.  This 
means  that  most  future  growth  will  come 
from  other  sources.  There  Is  nothing  sur- 
prising about  this.  Already  TVA,  which 
started  as  a  100 '>  hydro-electric  system,  is 
now  generating  more  than  32';  of  its  elec- 
tricity in  steam  plants.  Also,  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  where  huge  government  hydro- 
electric plants  like  Grand  Coulee,  Bonneville 
and  others  have  been  constrxjcted,  the  use 
of  steam  power  Is  being  planned  to  take  care 
of  growth. 

■The  hydro  included  in  the  Big-ll  Power- 
loop  is  pumped  storage  which  Is  a  type  of 
development  that  offers  much  promise  for 
New  England  There  are  many  good  sites  in 
the  area,  and  it  seems  Ciear  that  additional 
Installations  of  this  type  will  be  coming 
along  In  the  future. 

Statement:  "Private  interests  now  are 
planning  a  large  thermo-nxiclear  plant  at 
Wlscasset,  M.iine,  but  no  one  believes  that  it 
will  be  adequate  to  ail  future  needs  in  the 
region." 

Comment:  Enclosed  is  a  progress  report  on 
Electric  Development  in  New  England  that 
shows  that  the  Maine  Yankee  Atomic  Plant 
in  Wlscasset  is  only  one  of  eleven  plants 
under  construction  in  New  England  to  be 
completed  by  1972. 

There  is  also  a  plan  for  generation  and 
transmission  lines  for  New  England  through 
1990. 

Statement:  "Some  voices  have  been  raised 
against  its  effect  on  recreational  and  wildlife 
v.ilues;  but  the  foremost  defenders  of  such 
resources  support  the  project  as  vastly  supe- 
rior to  an  alternative  site  that  would  affect 
the  wild  river  program  on  the  Allagash." 

Comment:  Two  years  after  Dickey  is  com- 
pleted. If  it  Is  constructed,  and  the  economic 
boom  Is  over  and  the  neighboring  commu- 
nities have  reverted  to  their  present  eco- 
nomic status,  as  they  surely  will,  a  decision 
can  very  easily  be  reached  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  was  worth  giving  up  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  wilderness  areas  for  a  four  or 
five  year  economic  boom. 

Statement:  "The  project  has  been  thor- 
oughly studied." 

Comment.  If  It  has  been  thoroughly 
studied,  what  is  the  need  for  the  $1,600,000 
appropriation  In  this  session?  None  of  this 
money  Is  for  construction.  If  it  had  been 
thoroughly  studied  by  competent  power  peo- 
ple, it  would  not  be  considered  for  construc- 
tion. 

Statement:  "It  contemplates  the  addition 
to  the  Nation's  power  resources  of  an  efficient 
supply  that  will  be  available  to  private  dis- 
tributors, municipalities  and  cooperatives  In 
a  region  where  there  Is  a  deficit  and  where 
rates  are  high." 

Comment:  If  by  "efficient  supply"  the 
writer  means  an  economical  supply.  Dickey 
would  not  qualify  because  It  would  definitely 
not  be  economical.  Or,  If  by  "efficient  supply" 
the  writer  means  a  reliable  supply,  Dickey 
would  not  be  nearly  as  reliable  as  plants 
planned  near  the  load  center  of  New  England 
because  of  the  400  miles  power  would  have  to 
be  transmitted  and  mostly  through  Inacces- 
sible timber  lands  In  Maine. 

Comments  In  previous  paragraphs  on  the 
construction  program  of  the  private  com- 
panies clearly  show  that  there  will  not  be  a 
deficit  of  power  and  power  from  private  com- 
panies will  be  available  at  reasonable  prices 
to  the  electric  customers  of  New  England. 

If  you  wish  any  additional  comments, 
please  let  me  know. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Donald  E.  Sinvtlle, 
Director,  Information  Services. 


November  7,  1967 

FINDLEY  AND  RIEGLE  WIN  PRAISE 
FOR  CONGRESS 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  very  interesting  article,  written  by 
David  S.  Broder,  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning.  Broder 
observed  that  recently  "some  politicians 
in  Washington  are  at  last  beginning  to 
raise  into  public  view  the  fundamental 
policy  questions  involved  in  the  war." 

Mr.  Broder  cites  Congressman  Pacx 
PiNDLEY  for  his  resolution  calling  on 
Congress  to  formally  debate  and  con- 
sider alternative  policies  to  our  present 
course  in  Vietnam.  Broder  alsc  makes 
well-deserved  mention  of  Representative 
Morris  Udall  and  Representative  Brad- 
ford Morse  for  their  help  with  Findley's 
bipartisan  work. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  Findley  resolu- 
tion, I,  too,  approve  this  trend  away 
from  sloganeering  and  toward  meaning- 
ful discussion  of  the  Vietnam  issue.  My 
colleagues  might  well  remember  the  re- 
cent debate  engendered  by  this  resolu- 
tion which  occured  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  Monday,  October  3C.  The  full 
record  of  the  debate  can  be  found  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  that  day  be- 
tween pages  30465  and  30479. 

In  my  last  biweekly  Washington  Re- 
port to  my  constituents  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, I  made  the  following  comments  on 
this  interesting  and  informative  discus- 
sion over  the  Findley  resolution : 

Vietnam — A  House  Debate 
On  September  25.  I  Joined  56  of  my  col- 
leagues in  co-sponsoring  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  a  resolution  authored  by  Paul  Findley 
(R.  Illinois).  The  purpose  of  this  resolution 
was  to  determine  whether  further  congres- 
sional action  is  desirable  in  respect  to  our 
policies  in  Southeast  Asia.  Last  week  on  the 
Floor  of  the  House,  this  led  to  a  constructive 
debate  In  which  many  Congressional  leaders 
of  stature,  including  the  Speaker  himself, 
participated.  Congressman  Findley  listed  26 
alternative  policies  to  our  present  course. 
which  have  been  sponsored  by  leading  citi- 
zens of  this  country.  There  are.  of  course,  no 
easy  solutions  to  the  Vietnam  problem,  but 
it  is  a  hopeful  sign  to  have  the  matter 
thoughtfully  discussed  on  the  Floor  of  the 
House  Cxood  debate  and  deliberation  discour- 
ages rigidity  of  thinking  and  over-simplifica- 
tion of  complex  issues.  The  Vietnam  issue 
can  and  should  be  debated  without  sending 
false  signals  to  Hanoi.  I  have  long  felt  that 
Hanoi's  misunderstanding  of  this  nation's 
purpose  and  resolve  began  with  the  unfor- 
tunate interjection  of  the  peace  issue  Into 
the  1964  political  campaign.  Miscalculation 
by  Hanoi  has  surely  been  strengthened  since 
by  over-zealous  and  sometimes  disgraceful 
demonstrations.  These  may  have  heen  caused 
in  part  by  the  lack  of  candor  and  clarity  of 
purpose  which  have  accompanied  our  com- 
mitment m  defense  of  South  Vietnam.  Hope- 
fully, debate  on  the  Findley  Resolution  will 
help  clear  the  air,  and  help  make  more  clear 
our  purpose  and  resolve:  to  defend  South 
Vietnam  against  aggression. 
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Mr.  Broder  also  praised  Congressman 
Donald  Riegle  in  his  article,  and  I  too 
wish  to  commend  our  able  colleague  from 
Michigan  for  his  fine  work  in  the  House 
Appropriation  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations.  During  the  testimony  of 
Rutherford  M.  Poats,  deputy  foreign  aid 
administrator  and  once  director  of  the 
so-called  "other  war"  in  Vietnam.  Mr. 
Riegle  asked  some  extremely  penetrat- 
ing questions,  and  Mr.  Poats'  subsequent 
answers  shed  some  new  light  on  the 
course  of  our  economic  programs  in  Viet- 
nam. Mr.  Riegle  placed  extracts  of  this 
dialog  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Mondav,  September  18,  and  they  ap- 
pear on  pages  25753  to  25761.  I  high- 
ly recommend  to  anybody  who  has  not 
already  done  so  to  take  the  time  to  read 
them. 

Mr.  Broder's  article  in  the  Post  this 
morning  appeared  as  follows: 
Young  House  Members  Seek  Overall  Viet 
Str-atecy  Review 
Something  is  happening  that  could  alter 
the  view,  often  expressed  by  this  reporter, 
that  the  louder  and  longer  the  debate  on 
Vietnam,  the  less  useful  it  becomes. 

Instead  of  sloganeering,  some  politicians  in 
Washington  are  at  last  beginning  to  raise 
into  public  view  the  fundamental  policy 
questions  involved  in  the  w.ir 

The  effort  is  not  being  led  by  the  senior 
spokesmen  for  the  two  parties.  Most  of  them 
are  so  committed  to  specific  viewpoints  that 
they  are  unable  to  tike  a  fresh  look  at  the 
isstie.  Rather,  it  is  the  younger  House  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  who  are  bringing  fresh 
thinking  and  fresh  information  into  the 
stale  Vietnam  discussions. 

Some  66  of  them  have  joined  Rep.  Paul 
Findley  iR-Ill.)  in  a  resolution  calling  for 
formal  congressional  debate  on  the  Vietnam 
alternatives.  The  discussion  of  the  resolution 
on  the  House  floor  the  other  day.  involv- 
ing such  able  younger  members  as  Findley. 
Rep.  Morris  Udall  i  D-Arlz.i  and  Bep.  F.  Brad- 
ford Morse  (R-M.iss.i.  est.iblished  the  fact 
that  despite  the  Capital's  weariness  with  the 
topic,  there  is  still  fresh  food  for  thought 
on  Vietnam. 

The  young  House  members'  approach  Is 
characterized  by  an  insistence  that  the  whole 
U.S.  strategy  in  Vietnam,  its  costs  and  its 
consequences,  be  examined  and  debated — 
and  not  lust  a  single  aspect  of  the  war. 

An  interesting  example  of  this  developing 
drive  for  a  svstematlc  look  at  Vietnam  pohcy 
is  the  work  of  Rep.  Donald  W.  Riegle.  Jr..  a 
29-year-old  freshman  Republican  from  Flint, 
Mich.  Despite  his  lack  of  seniority,  status 
and  renown.  Riegle  is  making  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  process  that  must  pre- 
cede any  intelligent  reappraisal  of  American 
policv  in  Vietnam, 

.As  "a  member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations.  Riegle 
conducted  an  examination  of  Rutherford  M 
Poats.  deputy  foreign  aid  administrator,  th.it 
shed  Important  light  on  the  "other  war"  In 
Vietnam,  the  effort  to  construct  a  stable, 
self-sufficient  society. 

It  Is  impossible  to  summarize  In  a  few 
sentences  the  testimony  Riegle  extracted 
from  Poats  In  their  four-hour  colloquy.  But 
one  can  fairly  say  that  It  raises  serious  ques- 
tions as  to  whether  our  "nation-buUdlng" 
program  in  South  Vietnam  can  succeed  with- 
out a  massive  semi-permanent  investment 
both  of  American  money  and  of  American 
civilian  manpower. 

The  testimony  has  received  too  little  public 
attention,  but  Riegle  has  circulated  It  among 
his  colleagues  In  the  House.  There,  It  has 
become  a  major  text  In  the  debate  between 
those  who  accept  and  those  who  reject  the 
Administration's  argument  that  the  United 


States  Is  slmplv  providing  a  temporary  mili- 
tary shield  behind  which  the  Vietnamese  are 
reorganizing  and  rebuilding  their  own 
country. 

Now.  Riegle  has  moved  on  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  military  side  of  the  war  and  of 
the  Administration  argument  that  the  United 
States  has  a  vital  national  security  stake  In 
Vietnam. 

He  has  unusual  credentials  for  this  task 
He  Is.  like  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara. 
a  produce  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration  and,  after  working 
m  systems  analysis  for  IBM,  he  discourses 
easily  in  the  "cost-effectiveness"  language 
McNamara  uses  to  buttress  the  strategic  deci- 
sions In  Vietnam. 

Last  week  Riegle  sent  the  Secretary-  a  letter 
that  must  have  been  unique  in  McNamara 's 
huge  correspondence  from  Capitol  Hill.  Ask- 
ing for  weekly  tabulations  of  85  specific 
statistical  measures  of  the  Vietnam  fighting. 
Riegle  explained.  "I  have  designed  an  Infor- 
mation matrix  to  collect  data  that  I  believe  Is 
germalne  to  the  problem." 

In  reply  to  his  request  for  a  precise  state- 
ment of  the  strategic  importance  of  South 
Vietnam  to  the  defense  of  Southeast  Asia. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Richard  C.  Steadman  last  week  wrote  Klegle 
a  letter  stating: 

■From  a  strictly  military  viewpoint,  the 
United  States  does  not  require  control  of  the 
land  mass  of  South  Vietnam  to  meet  possible 
further  Communist  aggression  against  coun- 
tries with  which  we  have  treaty  obligations 
(although  our  problems  In  this  regard  could 
be  greatly  compounded  were  South  Vietnam 
to  be  controlled  bv  a  government  hostile  to 
the  United  States  and  Its  allies,  t" 

Raising  questions  is  only  a  first  step,  of 
course,  but  it  is  Immeasurably  more  useful 
than  most  of  the  shouting  that  has  passed 
for  debate  on  Vietnam. 


THE  MAFIA 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  LMr.  Poff]  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edition  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  that  appeared 
on  the  newsstands  yesterday  contains  an 
article  entitled  "The  Mafia.  How  It  Bleeds 
New  England."  It  tells  an  Indeed  sordid 
story.  The  Post  now  joins  Life  magazine 
in  performing  the  public  service  of  in- 
forming the  American  people  concerning 
the  menace  of  organized  crime.  They  are 
to  be  commended  for  this. 

It  is  disturbing,  however,  that  maga- 
zines have  to  perform  a  service — inform- 
ing the  public— that  in  this  area  Is  prin- 
cipally the  responsibility  of  the  UJS.  De- 
partment of  Justice.  All  we  hear  from 
Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  is  how 
minor  the  organized  crime  problem  really 
is.  Yet  with  each  succeeding  magazine 
story  that  I  read,  I  come  more  and  more 
to  the  conclusion  that  organized  crime 
is  far  from  a  minor  problem  and  that  for 
some  reason  or  another.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Clark  is  not  telling  us  all  the  facts. 

Another  point  to  be  made  about  the 
Post  article  is  that  the  stated  source  for 
most  of  the  material  contained  in  It  is 
FBI  eavesdropping  devices.  This  raises 
the  question  in  my  mind  as  to  how  maga- 
zine writers  can  get  access  to  this  type 
of  information  when  we  in  Congress 
carxnot. 

Some  time  ago,  the  House  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Crime  called  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
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on  Organized  Crime  and  suggested  that 
the  first  task  of  such  a  committee  be 
the  examination  of  the  FBI's  logs,  tape 
recordings,  and  communications  con- 
cerning its  electronic  surveillance  of  or- 
ganized crime.  Our  statement  did  not 
really  invite  a  reply  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  since  no  such  committee 
had  then  been  created  nor  has  one  been 
created  since.  Nevertheless,  an  anony- 
mous spokesman  for  the  Department 
lashed  back  at  the  task  force  for  daring 
to  make  even  the  suggestion  that  this  be 
done.  Now  I  find  that  while  Members  of 
Congress  are  not  to  be  trusted  with  ac- 
cess to  these  materials,  magazine  writers 
are.  I  applaud  their  tenacity  in  this  re- 
gard but  wonder  what  Congress  has  to 
do  to  be  afforded  the  same  opportunity. 
We,  too,  have  a  legitimate  purpose  to 
serve. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter,  I  quote  here- 
with the  text  of  the  Post  article : 
The  Matia:  How  It  Bleeds  New  England — 
It  Is  Taking  in  Halt  a  Billion  Dollars  a 
Teak    Prom    Gambling.    Hijacking,    and 
Loan-Sharking,  Murder  Is  a  Sideline 

(By  Bill  Davidson) 
Early  In  1965  a  big,  tough,  41-year-old 
gambler  named  William  Marfeo  opened  his 
own  dice  game  In  a  second-floor  apartment 
in  Providence,  R.I.  He  was  doing  this  in  defi- 
ance or  the  MaSa,  and  he  knew  it.  He  dis- 
regarded several  Mafia  warnings  to  close  the 
game.  At  11:45  ajn,  on  July  13.  1966.  Marfeo 
was  eating  pizza  with  friends  In  the  Korner 
Elitchen  Restaurant  acroes  the  street  from 
his  gambling  operation,  when  a  stocky  man 
wearing  a  straw  hat  walked  In  with  a  gun. 
The  gunman  ordered  everyone  else  In  the 
restaurant  to  He  on  the  floor  and  prodded 
Marfeo  Into  a  phone  booth.  He  closed  the 
door  of  the  booth,  fired  four  bullets  Into 
Marfeo's  head  and  chest  through  the  glass 
walls,  walked  out  of  the  restaurant  and  dis- 
appeared In  the  noon  crowd. 

Just  a  month  before — on  June  13 — a  hand- 
some 26-year-old  former  boxer  named  Rocco 
DlSegUo  had  dispatched  a  group  of  hench- 
men to  one  of  the  Mafia's  floating  dice  games 
In  Boston.  His  men,  holding  the  gaping  crap- 
sbooters  at  gunpoint,  scooped  (3,500  off  the 
table  and  made  an  orderly  departure.  Three 
days  later  DlSegUo  was  found  beaten  and 
shot  to  death  in  his  new  burgundy-colored 
Thunderblrd  in  a  residential  section  of  Tops- 
field,  Mass. 

In  the  ordinary  run  of  criminal  affairs  free- 
lance thugs  do  not  compete  with  the  Mafia, 
and  they  certainly  don't  barge  Into  the 
Mafia's  sacrosanct  dice  games  and  rob  the 
Mafia's  guests.  The  thing  that  Is  surprising 
Is  that  both  Marfeo  and  DlSegUo  thought 
they  could  get  away  with  It. 

Actually,  their  main  mlstalie  may  have 
been  that  they  were  slightly  premature.  The 
fact  Is  that  the  New  England  Mafla,  once  the 
very  model  of  a  modem  major  Cosa  Nostra 
family,  U  coming  apart  at  the  seams.  Dis- 
cipline has  broken  down.  Crude  shootings  are 
common.  So  many  FBI  plants  have  Infil- 
trated the  organization  that  you  can  hardly 
tell  the  Maflosl  from  the  Informers.  The  F^I 
has  thousands  of  reels  of  tape  recordings 
from  a  "bug"  In  the  No.  1  leader's  office.  A 
hired  gunman  who  has  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Mafla  no  longer  loves  him  Is 
talking  freely  to  the  FBI.  And  the  No.  1,  No. 
2  and  No.  3  leaders  of  the  organization  are 
awaiting  trial  on  charges  Involving  murder; 
they  could  be  Imprisoned  for  many  years. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  New  England 
Mafla  has  gone  out  of  business.  It  is  still 
r&klng  In  half  a  billion  doUars  a  year  from 
lt«  operations,  the  Justice  Department  esti- 
mates. But  there's  trouble  at  hsmd  and  more 
ahead  for  New  England's  Mafla. 


"It's  like  Chicago  In  the  Al  Capone  days," 
says  John  Irwin,  first  assistant  district  at- 
torney of  Middlesex  County,  Mass.  In  the  last 
six  years  there  have  been  45  gangland  mur- 
ders In  the  Boston  area  alone.  The  victims 
have  been  shot,  strangled,  beaten  to  death, 
beheaded  or  butchered. 

Charles   Rogovln,   chief   of   the   Organized 
Crime   Section  of   the  Massachusetts  attor- 
ney  general's  office,   told  a   visitor  recently, 
"Since  I  came  here  from  President  Johnson's 
Crime   Commission.    I    feel   as    if   I've    been 
watching    old    gangster    movies.    The    other 
families    of   the   Mafla   have   become   much 
more  subtle  In  their  killing.  Their  victims 
mostly  just  disappear — and  there's  no  heat, 
no  hue  and  cry.  But  here  they  brazenly  shoot 
them  down  at  high  noon  on  a  busy  street.  ' 
Where  other  Mafla  families  are  moving  into 
quasl-legltlmate   big   business   and   interna- 
tional flnance,  the  main  underworld  occupa- 
tions In  New  England  are  the  old  standbys: 
gambling,  loan-sharking  and   hijacking — all 
controlled  by  the  bullet  in  the  head  or  the 
broken    leg    for    troublemakers.    In   fact,   so 
feared  are  the  New  England  Mafla  specialists 
In  violence  that  Mafla  families  in  other  cities 
frequently  send  for  the  Boston  or  Providence 
boys    to    do    their    dirtiest    work.    The    FBI 
knows,  for  example,  that  the  "contract"  to 
kill  New  York  Mafla  underboss  Albert  Anas- 
tasia.  a  founder  of  Murder.  Incorporated,  was 
given  to  Jackie  Nazarian  of  Providence,  who 
shot  down  Anastasia  In  a  barber  chair  In  a 
Manhattan  hotel  in  1957.  (Nazarian  himself 
was  later  killed  by  gunfire  In  broad  daylight 
as  he  left  a  Providence  dice  game.)  Similarly, 
out-of-state  bombing  contracts  often  go  to 
Joe  Puzzangara,  a  specialist  In  plastic  explo- 
sives. Puzzangara  is  regarded  as  a  gifted  In- 
novator— it  was  his  idea  to  blow  up  a  house 
by  pumping  gasoline  into  Its  oU-burner  tank. 
The   New   England   family   Is   small — only 
about    100   members    (the   Brooklyn   famUy 
has  more   than  500)— but  it  has  controlled 
crime  in  its  five  major  centers  of  operation: 
metropolitan    Boston    and    Providence,    and 
the  cities  of  Revere,  Worcester  and  Sprlng- 
fleld  In  Massachusetts.  According  to  an  un- 
dercover agent  who  penetrated  the  operation 
the  family  accomplished   this  by  making  a 
series   of   alliances   with   non-SlclUan   mob- 
sters,  gamblers  and   politicians   to  compen- 
sate   for    its    limited    number    of    genuine 
Maflosl    who    have    taken   the   ritual   blood- 
and-ashes  oath. 

Among  the  allies  of  the  New  England  Ma- 
fia family  are  Jews,  Greeks.  Syrians.  Irish, 
Italians,  Lebanese.  Portuguese,  Germans  and 
even  old-line  Yankees.  They  range  from  low- 
level  paid  killers  and  hijackers  to  full-time 
partners  In  the  executive  class.  Abraham 
Sarkls.  a  Syrian,  supervises  the  vast  numbers 
racket  in  Boston  In  partnership  with  Gen- 
naro  Anglulo,  identified  by  McClellan  com- 
mittee testimony  sis  the  Mafla  underboss  in 
charge  of  all  Boston  operations.  A  Jew.  Jasper 
Sagansky.  who  did  time  on  a  federal  book- 
making  conviction.  Is  Anglulo's  partner  In 
running  the  illegal  wire  for  horse-race  re- 
sults. Other  non-Mafla  allies  hold  Mafla 
"licenses"  to  operate  bookie  Joints,  loan- 
sharking  businesses  or  establishments  for  the 
fencing  of  stolen  merchandise.  In  return  they 
pay  25  to  40  percent  of  their  receipts  to  thie 
Mafla.  Other  allies  have  territories  under 
"license"  from  the  Mafia.  Somervllle,  Mass., 
for  example,  Is  the  preserve  of  Howie  Winter, 
sole  surviving  leader  of  the  Irish  gangs  that 
once  dominated  the  Boston  underworld. 
Winter  pays  tribute  regularly  to  Anglulo's 
men;  he  meets  them  in  a  Boston  nightclub 
called    the    Nautical    Caf6. 

On  an  even  higher  level,  the  New  England 
Mafia  has  contacts  among  a  group  of  mil- 
lionaire pillars  of  the  community,  some  of 
them  former  bootleggers  for  whom  several 
current  Mafla  bigwigs  worked  as  bodyguards 
during  Prohibition.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
these  millionaire  businessmen  engage  In 
illegal  enterprlfiea  with  the  Mafla.  But  a 
court-Introduced  transcript  summary  of  an 


FBI  eavesdropping  "bug,"  planted  for  three 
years  In  the  Providence  office  of  New  England 
Mafla  boss  Raymond  Patrlarca.  revealed  that 
friendly  business  contacts,  at  least,  con- 
tinued. One  prominent  citizen  mentioned  in 
transcripts  of  the  bugged  talk  Is  Joseph 
Llnsey,  flnancler  and  a  trustee  of  Brandeis 
University  who  has  a  vast  complex  of  Indus- 
trial and  conmierclal  holdings  and  Is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  generous  philan- 
thropists In  the  area.  He  was  convicted  of 
bootlegging  In  1927  and  served  a  one-year 
prison  term.  He  still  has  on  his  payroll 
Michael  (Mickey  the  Wise  Guy)  Rocco,  the 
consigliere  (elder-statesman  counselor)  of 
the  New  England  Mafla.  Among  Rocco's  crim- 
inal activities,  as  described  to  the  McClellan 
committee,  are  extortion,  mayhem,  murder, 
bribery,  burglary,  robbery  and  larceny.  Just 
last  wear  Rocco,  at  the  age  of  71,  was  con- 
victed of  assaulting  a  federal  officer,  an  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  undercover  agent  who 
had  been  posing  as  an  Italian  waiter  In  mob- 
frequented  restaurants. 

Equally   Important   to   the   New   England 
Mafla  family  Is  Its  Impressive  list  of  allies 
among  the  area's  politicians.  "In  the  bag," 
according  to  Informants  within  the  organi- 
zation, are  a  hlghranklng  state  official,  a  po- 
lice chief,  two  licensing  officials,  a  high-rank- 
ing court  administrator  and  a  handful  of 
powerful  state  senators  and  representatives, 
among   others.    These    contacts    enable   the 
Mafla  to  obtain  licenses  for  taverns  and  other 
enterprises    through    front    men — the    real 
owners  are   not  eligible  because   they  have 
criminal      records.     The     friendly     officials 
pretend  not  to  notice  Illegal  activities;  allow 
late  closings  of  mob-operated  Joints;  switch 
court  cases  Involving  Mafla  figures  to  more 
lenient    Judges;    and    arrange    pardons    and 
paroles   for  Mafla  men   who  are  convicted. 
In    1963   FBI   agents   watched   the    high- 
ranking  state  official  meet  with  boss  Patrlarca 
in  Patriarca's  car  In  the  parking  lot  of  a 
Boston   hospital.    The    meeting    Is    referred 
to  In  the  transcript  of  the  "bugged"  conver- 
sations  In  Patriarca's   office.   Patrlarca   was 
heard    complaining    to   his   bodyguard    that 
a  stool  pigeon  obviously  had  tipped  off  the 
FBI — as   the   FBI   paraphrased   it,    "because 
they   svu-velUed    the    hospital    and    observed 
Patrlarca  meeting  with  various  Individuals. 
Including    (name    blanked    out).    Patrlarca 
said  that  he  was  contacting  [name  blanked 
out]  In  an  effort  to  obtain  the  parole  of  Leo 
Santanlello  and  Lawrence  Balonl"  (two  Pa- 
trlarca lieutenants  who  had  been  convicted 
of  loan-shark  extortion) . 

The  "bug"  transcript  also  includes  in- 
sights Into  the  lack  of  police  Interference 
with  mob  activity  in  many  areas  of  New 
England.  In  discussing  a  new  Mafla  gambling 
operation  In  Blddeford,  Maine,  a  top  Pa- 
trlarca aide  told  the  boss  that  a  Mafla  ally 
"has  arranged  to  pay  off  the  state  police," 
and  that  he  would  furnish  the  Identities  and 
amounts  paid  to  Individual  members  of  the 
state  police.  The  aide  went  on  to  point  out 
that  these  contributions  had  already  borne 
fruit.  Members  of  the  Maine  state  police  had 
obligingly  warned  the  mob  of  an  Impending 
raid  and  "In  view  of  this,  the  opening  of  the 
operation  has  been  temporarily  discon- 
tinued." 

The  "bug"  transcript  reveals  that  pay- 
offs to  politicians  are  much  more  subtle  and 
usually  take  the  form  of  campaign  contri- 
butions. In  the  transcript  Patrlarca  com- 
plained bitterly  that  he  had  been  rebuffed  In 
several  attempts  to  Induce  Massachusetts  ex- 
Lleutenant  Governor  Francis  X.  Bellottl  to 
accept  $100,000  In  Cosa  Nostra  money  for  his 
compalgna  for  governor  In  1964  and  for  at- 
torney general  last  year.  Bellottl's  honesty 
went  unrewarded.  Piqued  by  his  refusal,  the 
mob  spread  the  word  that  he  had  taken  mob 
money,  and  these  rumors  were  a  major 
factor  In  Democrat  Bellottl's  defeat  In  both 
campaigns.  The  "bug"  transcript  (or  The 
Patrlarca  Papers,  as  they  are  called)   estab- 
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Usbed  that  the  going  rate  for  politicians  In 
New  England  Is  $100,000. 

With  purchased  forbearance  from  politi- 
cians and  police,  It  Is  no  wonder  that  the 
New  England  Mafla  operated  so  efficiently  for 
so  many  years.  One  of  Its  main  sources  of  In- 
come, for  example.  Is  a  remarkable  series  of 
permanent    floating    crap    games    and    card 
games  In  the  Boston  and  Providence  areas. 
These  games  couldn't  last  one  night  If  local 
authorities   wanted   to   stop    them.    One   of 
them,  in  Boston,  is  the  same  game  mentioned 
by  Joe  Valachl  In  his  Senate  testimony.  He 
said  he  visited  It  In  1938,  when  he  flrst  met 
Raymond  Patrlarca,  then  Just  a  lowly  "sol- 
dier" In  the  New  England  family.  The  dice 
and    card    games    operate    In    hotels,    office 
buildings  and  warehouses.  They  earn  a  con- 
sistent quarter  of  a  million  dollars  a  week 
for    the    mob,    according    to    an    Informant 
within  the  organization;  $100,000  of  this  Is 
Patriarca's  personal  cut.  For  years  Patriarca's 
trusted    executive    officer,    Henry    Tameleo, 
journeyed  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  from 
Providence  to  Revere  where,  at  a  nightclub 
called  the  Ebb-Tide,  he  picked  up  a  suitcase 
of  money  for  "the  office,"  as  the  mob  calls 
Patriarca's  headquarters.  The  floating  games 
are  Inviolate,  Patriarca's  personal  prides,  and 
on  the  three  occasions  when  outsiders  dared 
to  Interfere  with  them,  they  were  murdered. 
Just  as  any  bartender  or  bellhop  In  metro- 
politan Boston  and  Providence  can  direct  you 
to  the  nearest  Cosa  Nostra  crap  game,  so  he 
can  send  you  to  a  Mafla-controlled  bookie 
within  a  block  or  so.  There  Is  an  extensive 
network  of  bookmakers  In  New  England,  all 
supervised    by    the    Mafia's    Joe    Lombardl. 
Their  license  fees  to  "the  office" — 25  percent 
of  their  take — total  $6,500,000  a  year.  The 
25  percent  Includes  protection  from  police 
harassment,  paid  for  by  the  mob.  The  mob 
also  supplies  horse-race  results  from  all  over 
the  country  to  Its  bookie  clients   (for  fees 
ranging  from  $5  to  $25  per  result)  from  Its 
Illegal  race  wire.  Like  the  crap  games,  the 
terminus  of  the  race  wire  floats,  and  it  pops 
up  In  some  ingenious  locations.  Last  March, 
for  example,  an  Investigator  staked  out  the 
Kenmore  Hospital,  a  fully  accredited,  58-bed 
private  Institution  In  a  good  section  of  Bos- 
ton, and  Identlfled  eight  known  bookies  who 
entered  the  building  In  the  course  of  a  single 
afternoon.  He  also  observed  many  unmarked 
panel  trucks  that  were  parked  outside  the 
hospital    and   were   driven    away   sometime 
later  without  making  pickups  or  deUverles. 
The  investigator  traced  the  ownership  of  the 
hospital   to   the   Huntington   Realty   Trust, 
one  of  the  principal  stockholders  of  which  Is 
Gennaro  Anglulo,  Patriarca's  No.  2  man  In 
the   New   England   Mafla.   The   Investigator 
checked  the  public  records  of  the  hospital's 
ownership  at  night.  At  three  o'clock  the  next 
morning  a  moving  van  pulled  up  at  the  hos- 
pital and  hauled  away  several   large  pieces 
of  equipment  from  the  basement.  There  were 
no  bookies  at  the  hospital  the  next  day — or 
at  any  time  thereafter. 

Perhaps  the  largest  slice  of  mob  income 
comes  from  loan-sharking.  In  the  Greater 
Boston  area  alone  more  than  200  loan 
sharks  operate  under  the  control  of  Mafla 
lieutenant  Larry  Balonl.  Federal  and  state 
authorities  say  that  the  Income  from  this 
lucrative  service  Is  a  million  dollars  a  week 
In  New  England.  These  loan  sharks  extort 
the  standard  Mafla  rate  of  20  to  30  percent 
a  week.  Their  victims  are  gamblers  and 
others  who  can't  get  credit  at  banks  or 
legitimate  finance  companies.  One  victim,  a 
near-bankrupt  Boston  businessman,  told  me 
about  the  deal  he  made  with  a  Mafla  loan 
shark.  He  borrowed  $2,000,  which  he  desper- 
ately needed  to  hold  onto  his  retail  store.  He 
had  to  pay  $75  a  week  In  Interest,  which 
added  up  to  $3,900  Interest  on  the  original 
$2,000  loan  by  the  end  of  the  flrst  year — 
and  he  still  owed  the  principal.  When  he 
offered  to  put  up  collateral  for  the  balance. 
the  loan  shark  took  out  a  .45-callber  pistol. 


put  It  on  the  table,  and  said.  "Your  body  Is 
our  collateral." 

As  In  all  Cosa  Nostra  enterprises  In  New 
England,  the  trademark  of  loan-sharking  Is 
violence.  Charles  Rogovln,  expert  on  orga- 
nized crime  for  the  Massachusetts  attorney 
general,  says,  "All  other  Mafla  families  have 
a  tradition  which  they  call  'stopping  the 
clock.'  That  Is,  when  you're  bled  dry,  they 
stop  the  clock  on  the  Interest  and  Just  let 
you  give  back  the  principal.  They  stop  short 
of  killing,  on  the  theory  that  a  dead  man 
can't  pay.  But  not  here.  They're  totally 
ruthless  about  loan-shark  debts.  Two  thirds 
of  the  murders  and  malmlngs  In  New  Eng- 
land Involve  people  who  have  given  up  the 
collateral  of  their  bodies  to  the  loan  sharks." 
In  a  rare  moment  of  candor  Phil  Waggen- 
helm.  ace  "enforcer,"  or  strong-arm  man, 
for  Mafia  loan-shark  boss  Larry  Balonl,  ex- 
plained to  an  undercover  agent  the  sched- 
ule of  punishments  for  loan-sharking 
delinquents  In  New  England.  "If  a  man  Is 
three  weeks  late  In  his  vlgorlsh  [Interest  pay- 
ments]," Waggenhelm  said,  "he  gets  a 
broken  arm  or  leg.  If  he's  six  to  eight  weeks 
late,  he  has  an  accident.  We  fix  the  brakes 
of  his  car,  or  we  run  him  off  the  road,  or 
we  blow  up  his  house  or  his  business.  Some- 
times we  go  to  his  house  and  beat  up  his 
wife,  or  we  break  a  leg  on  his  kid  on  his 
way  home  from  school.  If  the  guy  owes 
more  than  $15,000,  or  if  he's  arrogant  about 
falling  behind  in  his  vlgorlsh,  he  gets 
death."  ^  ^^  .    , 

The  third  major  enterprise  of  the  mob  is 
hijacking.  The  Mafia  specializes  In  stealing 
entire  trailer  loads  of  merchandise  from  the 
many  truck-transfer  depots  that  dot  New 
England.  For  loot.  It  favors  color-TV  sets, 
bonded  whiskey,  sides  of  beef,  produce,  and 
for  some  strange  reason,  watchbands  (a 
Mafla  lieutenant  named  Albro  Vitall  was 
recently  convicted  In  federal  court  of  being 
in  possession  of  a  whole  case  of  watchbands 
taken  from  a  sealed  freight  car  In  an  Inter- 
stat«  shipment). 

The  mob  uses  country  barns  and  vacant 
city  garages  for  warehouses.  Its  "fences"  op- 
erate from  telephone  booths  at  nightclubs. 
resUurants,  barbershops  and  such,  and  you 
can  call  Big  Tony,  say,  and  order  a  ton  of 
meat  or  a  gross  of  appliances  for  cut-rate 
prices  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  The 
hijack-and-fenclng  specialists  also  deal  In 
side  commodities— a  specific  make  and  year 
of  stolen  car  (up  to  a  thousand  dollars  be- 
low the  list  price),  a  legitimate  medallion  to 
operate  a  taxi  in  Boston  ($27,000),  and  a 
phony  driver's  Ucense  ($500) . 

Few  activities  produce  cash  as  readily  as 
gambling,  loan-sharking  and  hijacking,  but 
even  the  Mafla  can  run  short  at  times.  Usual- 
ly the  loan-shark  money  Is  borrowed  at  six- 
percent  interest  from  banks  owned  by 
wealthy  non-Mafla  allies  of  the  organization. 
But  sometimes.  In  an  emergency,  the  mob 
taps  other  supplies.  Assistant  District  Attor- 
ney John  Irwin  says,  "Whenever  I  hear 
there's  a  serious  shortage  of  loan-shark 
money  on  the  street  I  expect  another  one 
of  those  armored-car  holdups  we're  getting 
so  famous  for  here  In  the  Boston  area."  The 
Federal  Government  has  Information  that 
the  million  and  a  half  dollars  stolen  in  the 
Plymouth  mall-truck  robbery  In  1962  disap- 
peared Into  Boston  Mafla  loan -shark  opera- 
tions within  two  days  after  the  robbery. 

Usually,  though,  the  mob  has  more  money 
than  It  needs  and  must  bury  Its  earnings  In 
other  enterprises  to  avoid  unpleasantness 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  over  In- 
come Its  members  can't  account  for.  The  mob 
owns  hundreds  of  cleanlng-and-dyelng  es- 
tablishments (called  cleansers  In  New  Eng- 
land), diaper  services,  linen  services,  auto 
agencies,  car-repair  firms,  drugstores  and 
garbage-collecting  firms.  At  one  time  It  even 
ran  a  fleet  of  sightseeing  boats  In  Boston 
Harbor.  It  controls  ntimerous  nightclubs, 
hara  and  resUurants,  ranging  from  dives— 


In  the  seamy  Revere  area.  In  Boston's  prostl- 
tute-rldden  "combat  zone"  and  In  Provi- 
dence's run-down  Federal  Hill — to  some  of 
the  finest  gourmet  eating  places  In  New 
England.  The  mob  owns,  or  has  owned,  ceme- 
teries, dude  ranches,  a  New  Hampshire  ski 
resort  and  a  country  club  north  of  Boston. 

Most  of  these  subsidiary  enterprises  serve 
a  double  function  for  the  Mafla.  The  clean- 
lng-and-dyelng estebllshments.  for  example, 
are  handy  for  over-the-counter  bookie  and 
loan-shark  operations.  A  dude  ranch  or  ski 
resort  has  outbiiUdlngs  In  which  hijacked 
goods  can  be  stored.  What  better  hiding  place 
for  cash  and  stolen  Jewels  than  graves  and 
cemetery  vaults?  'What  better  outlet  for  the 
sale  of  stolen  goods  than  Arthur's  Farm,  a 
tacky  roadside  "discount  house"  in  Revere, 
or  an  innocuous-looking  diner  near  Boston's 
North  Station?  What  better  laboratory  for 
making  LSD.  one  of  the  newer  Mafia  lnd\i«- 
tries,  than  the  back  room  of  a  late-hours 
Boston  drugstore  near  three  college  campuses 
where  customers  abound? 

The  New  England  Mafia  family  does  not 
deal  locally  In  heroin  and  other  hard  nar- 
cotics, but  It  uses  vehicles  from  Its  auto 
agencies  and  car-rental  firms  to  haul  nar- 
cotics for  Cosa  Nostra  f amlUes  In  New  York— 
for  a  fee.  Last  year  the  New  York  state  police 
closed  down  the  regular  route  for  narcotlcss 
entering  the  United  States  from  Canada  by 
putting  close  watch  on  Route  9,  which  runs 
from  Montreal  to  New  York.  The  New  York 
families  immediately  established  a  new 
route,  with  the  point  of  entry  at  High- 
gate  Springs,  Vt.,  and  thence,  by  Routes 
7.  89  and  93,  across  New  England.  The  aid  of 
the  New  England  family  was  requested,  and 
it  has  responded,  according  to  Informants, 
by  recrutlng  college  students  to  drive  mob 
cars.  The  heroin  Is  hidden  In  girls'  hairpieces. 
In  the  soles  of  ski  boots  and,  during  the  sum- 
mer, In  hollowed-out  compartments  In  surf- 
boards. 

But  narcotics  transport  Is  not  the  only 
service  performed  by  the  New  England  mob 
for  other  Mafla  families.  The  Patrlarca  group 
also  specializes  In  fixed  professional  sports 
contests  and  horse  races  so  that  the  Cosa 
Nostra's  bookies  all  over  the  country  can 
make  killing  on  "sure-thing"  atiiletlc  events. 
Informants  say  that  there  is  a  regular  pay- 
rate  in  Boston:  $5,000  for  a  football  or  basket- 
ball star  who  can  come  up  with  an  Illness  or 
Injury,  attested  to  by  a  physician,  that  will 
keiep  him  out  of  a  game:  $10,000  to  an  athlete 
skillful  enough  to  blow  key  plays  In  the 
game  Itself.  Some  athletes.  It  Is  said,  use 
these  methods  to  get  cut  of  debt  to  Mafia 
loan  sharks. 

The  technique  with  horses  Is  simpler. 
New  England  tracks  are  famous  throughout 
the  United  States  for  their  so-called  "banana 
races,"  in  which  the  winner  Is  known  In 
advance  to  a  select  few  Because  of  the 
'"banana  races."  many  independent  bookies 
refuse  to  handle  any  action  on  New  England 
tracks.  The  "banana-race"  expert  In  the  New 
England  family  Is  Blondy  SlmoneUl.  Identi- 
fied m  McClellan-commlttee  testimony  as 
one  of  Patriarca's  lieutenants  In  Providence. 
SlmoneUl,  who  has  a  long  record  of  arrests 
and  convictions  for  gambling  and  Illegal 
possession  of  weapons.  Is  field  representative 
on  New  England  tracks  for  the  Horsemen's 
Benevolent  Protective  Association,  the  all- 
powerful  union  of  horse  owners.  Because  of 
his  criminal  record  he  was  once  barred  from 
Rhode  Island  tracks,  but  was  Inexplicably 
reinstated  by  the  Stete  Racing  Commission 
In  1961. 

Col.  Walter  E.  Stone,  superintendent  of  the 
Rhode  Island  state  police,  explains  how  Slm- 
oneUl controls  races:  "Blondy  can  Influence 
or  Intimidate  owners  to  enter  certain  races 
and  drop  out  of  others  so  that  one  horse 
outclasses  all  the  others  In  a  given  race. 
Through  his  power  over  the  grooms  he  can 
arrange  for  a  horse  to  be  scratched  at  the 
last  minute   by   coming   up   lame   from   a 
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blister  or  from  a  pinched  shoe,  or  by  de- 
veloping colic  from  something  he  ate. 
Blondy's  work  on  the  traclcs  makes  a  lot  of 
money  for  the  mob." 

The  overlord  of  all  this  Illicit  commerce 
Is  boss  Raymond  Loreda  Patrlarca.  He  Is  59 
years  old.  ailing  with  diabetes  and  gall- 
bladder trouble,  and  Is  Indistinguishable  In 
appearance  from  any  number  of  pizza-parlor 
countermen.  He  Is  Ave  feet  seven  Inches  tall, 
weighs  165  pounds,  has  a  hatchet  face  and, 
according  to  one  government  agent  who 
knows  him,  "a  nice,  shifty  smile."  He  habitu- 
ally wears  white  socks  (he  has  complained 
for  years  about  his  "bad  feet")  and  non- 
descript semlconservatlve  clothing,  with  only 
an  enormous  diamond  ring  and  expensive  al- 
ligator shoes  for  show. 

For  a  decade  or  more  Patrlarca  ran  his 
Mafla  empire  from  a  storefront  office  on  At- 
wells  Avenue  In  the  heart  of  the  heavily 
Italian  Federal  Hill  district  of  Providence. 
The  storefront  also  houses  Patrlarca's  vend- 
ing companies — Coln-0-Mat;c  and  the  Na- 
tional Cigarette  Service — whose  machines 
needless  to  say,  are  the  only  ones  used  In 
most  Rhode  Island  bars  and  grilles.  It  was  In 
this  office  that  the  FBI  planted  Its  bug.  When 
Patrlarca  found  out  about  the  bug— after  It 
had  transmitted  for  three  years— he  moved 
out  of  the  office  and  has  not  entered  the 
building  since.  He  has  his  headquarters  In 
the  Nu-Brlte  Cleansers  store,  across  the 
street,  and  Is  having  Its  upstairs  apartment 
remodeled,  at  a  cost  of  $180,000,  Into  a 
fortress  home,  presumably  bu?-proof 

Patrlarca  has  also  abandoned  his  home,  a 
$35,000  white-clapboard  house  In  a  quiet, 
fashionable,  mostly  Jewish  neighborhood  In 
the  east  side  of  Providence.  He  lived  there 
with  his  wife.  Helen,  until  she  died  two  years 
ago.  Patrlarca  now  has  a  buxom  blonde  mis- 
tress: they  live  In  a  weU-protei-ted  lakeside 
cottage  near  Providence,  awaiting  completion 
of  the  fortress. 

Patrlarca  shows  up  every  day  at  his  office 
In  the  Nu-Brlte  Cleansers  to  do  business  be- 
hind drawn  blinds  with  a  steady  traffic  of 
lieutenants.  On  warm  afternoons,  however, 
Patrlarca  occasionally  sits  on  the  doorstep 
of  the  Nu-Brite  Cleansers  to  take  the  after- 
noon sun.  He  wears  a  white  sweater,  smokes 
a  huge  cigar,  and  waves  at  admiring  passer- 
by. Sometimes  he  chats  with  them.  Until 
you  notice  Rudy  Sclara  and  the  other  gun- 
men-bodyguards hovering  watchfully  In  the 
area,  Patrlarca  looks  almost  benign.  He  Is 
not  benign. 

Patrlarca  served  a  routine  Mafla  appren- 
ticeship, ably  executing  dirty  lower-level  as- 
signments in  various  forms  of  thuggery  to 
prove  himself  to  his  elders.  He  was  born  In 
Worcester.  Mass  ,  In  1908,  of  Sicilian  parents. 
He  moved  to  Providence  when  he  was  18  and 
apparently  was  sworn  in  as  a  blood  brother 
of  the  Mafla  soon  afterward.  Phil  Buccola 
was  the  New  England  boss  then,  and  Patrl- 
arca's criminal  record  Indicates  that  Buccola 
quickly  tabbed  young  Patrlarca  as  a  comer. 
The  boy  was  barely  18  when  he  was  arrested 
for  hl-Jacklng,  and  then  got  30  davs  for 
breaking  out  of  Jail.  After  that  came  a  variety 
of  arrests  and  convictions  for  bootlegging, 
gambling,  breaking  and  entering,  larceny, 
suspicion  of  murder,  lewd  cohabitation, 
adultery,  auto  theft,  armed  robbery,  illegal 
possession  of  weapons  and  white  slavery.  He 
served  prison  sentences  of  two  years  for 
larceny,  three  years  for  breaking  and  enter- 
ing, 18  months  for  auto  theft,  two  and  a  half 
years  for  burglary  and  one  year — In  a  federal 
penitentiary— for  ^-lolatlon  of  the  Mann  Act 
I  transporting  a  string  of  prostitutes  between 
Providence  and  New  London.  Conn.) . 

One  stretch  of  the  long  Patrlarca  criminal 
record  Indicates  clearly  how  high  he  had 
risen  In  the  Mafla  by  1938.  He  was  convicted 
of  burglarizing  a  Brookllne.  Mafs..  Jewelry 
store  and  sentenced  to  three  to  five  years  In 
prison.  After  he  had  served  only  84  days  of 
this  sentence,  he  received  a  full  pardon  from 
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the  governor  of  Massachusetts  through  the 
good  offices  of  Executive  Councilor  Daniel  H. 
Coakley.  In  1940  a  special  Massachusetts  in- 
vestigating commission  looked  Into  this  par- 
don and  found  that  Coakley  was  guilty  of 
"deceit  and  fraud"  In  pressing  the  pardon  pe- 
tition. Coakley  was  Impeached.  It  was  the 
first  time  a  member  of  a  Governor's  Executive 
Council  had  been  removed  from  office  since 
1821. 

Patrlarca  was  a  valuable  member  of  the 
Mafia.  Indeed,  to  require  the  services  of  so 
high-ranking  an  ally  to  spring  him.  It  came 
as  no  surprise,  therefore,  that  when  Buc- 
cola decided  to  retire  and  return  to  Italy  In 
the  late  1940's,  Patrlarca  became  the  No.  1 
man  in  the  New  England  family. 

Patrlarca  soon  developed  an  excellent 
reputation  as  an  administrator  not  only 
within  his  own  family  but  also  among  the 
other  11  heads  of  families  with  whom  he  sat 
on  the  National  Commission,  the  ruling 
grand  council  of  the  Mafla  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  given  a  "piece  of  the  action" 
in  Las  Vegas  through  front  men  at  two  of 
the  largest  casinos  (one  of  the  front  men 
is  registered  with  the  Nevada  Gaming  Com- 
mission as  a  nine-percent  owner),  and  he 
was  cut  In  on  lucrative  deals  bv  Mafla  fami- 
lies In  Florida  and  Philadelphia.  The  FBI 
"bug"  transcript  reveals  that  the  ruling 
commission  thought  so  highly  of  Patrlarca 
that  It  chose  him  as  the  sole  referee  to  ad- 
judicate the  bloody  war  between  the  Gallo 
and  Profacl  factions  of  the  Mafla  family  In 
Brooklyn. 

Until  a  short  time  ago.  Patrlarca  seemed  to 
be  riding  high.  His  crime  empire  was  flourish- 
ing. His  organization  seemed  airtight.  In 
Providence  he  had  a  skilled  and  trusted  ex- 
ecutive officer  In  Henry  Tameleo.  In  Boston, 
Gennaro  Anglulo  was  a  flne  underboss. 
backed  up  by  two  knowledgeable  elder 
statesmen  in  John  (Johnny  Williams)  Gu- 
gllelmo  and  Michael  (Mickey  the  Wise  Guy) 
Rocco.  Even  the  outposts  were  well-manned, 
with  such  solid  lieutenants  as  Sam  (Big 
Nose)  Cufarl  in  Sprlngfleld.  Mass.,  and  Cosmo 
(Pmky)  Panarelll  In  Worcester,  Mass. 

Patrlarca  seemed  to  have  solved  his  man- 
power problem  brilliantly.  The  commission 
in  1957  had  put  a  stop  on  all  new  Mafla  mem- 
berships, because  it  feared  FBI  inflltratlon. 
This  ruling  had  put  a  strain  on  Patrlarca's 
unusually  small  organization:  he  had  a  short- 
age 01  young  hoodlums  to  do  the  low-level 
dirty  work.  Patrlarca  got  around  this  by 
hiring  non-Slcillan  punks.  He  called  them 
his  "suckers."  They  were  not  taken  Into  the 
Cosa  Nostra  family  as  members,  but  they 
were  paid  well,  and  they  did  their  Jobs 
efficiently.  The  structure  seemed  as  solid  as 
those  of  the  bigger  families  in  New  York 
and  Chicago. 

But  then,  suddenly,  the  structure  began  to 
fall  apart.  The  suckers,  who  had  not  been 
trained  in  b.isic  Mafla  skills,  and  who  had  not 
taken  the  Mafla  oath  of  omerta  (silence  on 
pain  of  death) — got  out  of  control. 

It  all  began  In  1961.  At  that  time  there 
were  two  Irl.'h  mobs  In  the  Boston  suburbs, 
one  headed  by  Bernard  McLaughlin  and  the 
other  by  Buddy  McLsan.  They  operated  Inde- 
pendently, but  under  Patrlarca's  licence.  One 
day  McLaughlin  got  Into  a  flstflght  with  Mc- 
Lean over  a  girl  at  Salisbury  Beach.  McLean 
beat  up  McL-iughlin.  who  In  turn  tried  to 
dynamite  McLean's  car.  McLean  then  shot 
McLaughlin  to  death  In  broad  daylight  In 
City  Square  In  Charlestown.  After  that  the 
McLaughlin  and  McLean  mobs  obliterated 
e.ich  other  In  a  series  of  killings  that  lasted 
Into  1965.  when  Buddy  McLean  himself  was 
gunned  down. 

Until  then  the  New  England  family  and 
its  suckers  had  observed  Mafla  discretion  In 
their  murders.  Victims  were  k'Ued  In  private 
and  disposed  of  In  rural  graves,  in  Boston 
Harbor  or  in  automobiles  being  compressed 
for  scrap.  But  the  McLaughlin-McLean  street 
massacres  seemed  to  embolden  and  Inflame 


the  New  England  mafla— especially  its  suck- 
ers Discretion  was  forgotten.  There  were 
rattles  of  gunfire  and  blaody  bodies  all  over 
the  Boston  and  Providence  areas.  Patrlarca 
w.xs  Incensed.  On  Januarv  26,  1965,  he  was 
heard  to  say  (via  the  FBI-planted  "bug") 
"If  the  killing  doesn't  stop.  Ml  declare 
martial  law."  But  the  killing  didn't  stop: 
It  became  freer  and  messier,  an  Indication 
to  some  crime  experts  that  perhaps  the  aging 
Patrlarca  was  losing  his  grip. 

There  were  25  well-publlclzed  assassina- 
tions in  1935  and  1966.  Among  them  were  the 
murders  of  gambler  Wllll.im  Marfeo  and 
tough-guy  Rocco  DtSegllo.  who  had  defied 
the  Mafia  There  appeared  to  be  very  little 
out  of  the  ordinary  about  these  two  execu- 
tions at  the  time,  but  they  were  to  loom  very- 
large  In  the  New  England  Mafia's  future. 
The  ilarfeo  murder  seemed  to  slow  down 
the  pace  of  the  killings  for  a  while,  but  then 
a  group  of  the  suckers  got  completely  out 
of  hand.  The  le.^der  of  this  p.irtlcular  group 
was  Joe  B.\rboza.  34.  a  sav.ige  young  man  of 
Portuguese  descent  who  had  gravit.^ted  to  the 
M.ifla  in  1959.  He  had  already  served  two 
reformatory  sentences  and  a  five-vear  term 
in  prl.'^on  for  a  series  of  house  burglaries  in 
New  Bedford.  At  20  he  had  led  an  escape 
from  the  Concord  Reformatory,  an  act  of 
leadership  th.it  m.irked  him  as  a  comer  with 
Mafla  members  whom  he  met  later  at  the 
state  prison  in  Walpole,  Mass.  Six  months 
after  he  got  out  of  Walpole  he  was  working 
for  the  M.ifla  * 

On  October  6.  1966.  Barboza  and  three  col- 
leagues were  en  route  to  a  Mafia  assignment 
when  their  car  was  stopped  bv  police  in  the 
heart  of  Boston.  In  the  car  were  a  fully  loaded 
Army  M-1  rifle  and  a  .45-callber  pistol.  The 
four  men  were  arrested  for  Illegal  possession 
of  firearms,  and  Barboza  was  held  In  un- 
usually high  ball,  $100,000.  because  he  al- 
ready was  on  ball  on  a  stabbing  charge. 

At  this  point  there  was  a  hlghlv  significant 
sequence  of  events.  Barboza  waited  for  "the 
office"  to  ball  him  out.  as  It  had  done  on 
previous  occasions,  but  this  time  there  was 
no  word  from  above.  Two  of  Barboza's  sucker 
friends.  Thomss  DePrlsco  and  Arthur  Bratsos 
then  decided  to  raise  ball  for  him  on  their 
own.  They  made  the  rounds  of  Mafla  Joints  In 
Boston  and  had  collected  $60,000  by  the  time 
they  reached  the  Nlte-Llte  Cafe  In  the  north 
end.  an  establishment  owned  by  an  Impor- 
tant middle-level  Mafia  functionary,  Ralph 
Lamattlna,  called  Ralphle  Chiong  because  of 
the  oriental  cast  of  his  face.  Ralphle  Chiong 
asked  Barboza's  friends  to  wait  until  the 
nightclub  closed,  and  then  he  Invited  them 
Into  a  back  room.  The  next  day  both  Barzoba 
emissaries  were  found  shot  to  death  In  a 
black  Cadillac  in  South  Boston. 

Acting  on  an  Inside  tip.  the  police  arrived 
at  the  Nlte-Llte  Caf6  shortly  thereafter,  and 
they  found  Ralphle  Chiong  in  the  back  room, 
still  mopping  up  bloodstains  and  attempting 
to  cover  holes  In  the  wall  with  a  mirror. 
There  was  a  bullet  In  one  of  the  holes,  and 
It  matched  those  In  the  bodies  of  DePrlsco 
and  Bratsos.  Ralphle  Chiong  was  arrested  as 
an  ;iccessory  after  the  fact  of  murder. 

A  few  weeks  later  a  high-level  Mafla  meet- 
ing took  place  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  the 
Intermission  Lounge  In  Boston's  "combat 
zone."  Henry  Tameleo.  boss  Patrlarca's  exec- 
utive officer  from  Providence,  chaired  the 
meeting.  He  said  Patrlarca  had  decided  that 
Ralphle  Chiong  should  plead  guilty  to  the 
accessory  charges,  "because  there  was  too 
much  heat  over  the  murders,  and  he  didn't 
want  a  trial  with  a  lot  of  publlcltv."  The 
decision  staggered  Ralphle  Chiong,  but  Ta- 
meleo assured  him:  Patrlarca  had  seen  to  It 
that  he  would  get  only  two  years,  and  when 
he  left  prison  he  would  get  a  lucrative  enter- 
prise. 

Ralphle  Chiong  went  to  court  and  pleaded 
guilty,  but  somehow  Patrlarca's  efficiency 
broke  down.  Ralphle  Chiong  appeared  before 
the  wrong  Judge.  Instead  of  a  light  two-year 
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term  he  got  two  concurrent  maximum  sen- 
tences of  8  to  14  vears.  The  severity  of  the 
sentences  attracted  a  lot  of  attention  In  the 
newspapers. 

In  the  meantime  Joe  Barboza,  the  sucker 
whose  bail  problems  had  started  the  entire 
sequence  of  events,  was  serving  a  four-to- 
flve-year  sentence  on  the  gun  charge  and 
faced  life  imprisonment  as  a  habitual  crim- 
inal Still  puzzling  over  his  abandonment  by 
"the  office,"  he  read  about  Ralphle  Chiong 
in  the  newspapers.  He  nearly  went  wild  in 
his  cell  when  It  finally  dawned  on  him  that 
"the  office"  not  only  had  abandoned  him 
but  also  had  killed  his  two  best  friends. 

A  short  time  later  Barboza  was  visited  in 
Jail  by  two  FBI  agents,  Paul  Rlcco  and  Den- 
nis Condon.  They  confirmed  what  he  read  In 
the  newspapers,  adding  details  In  later  visits 
they  gave  him  more  and  more  evidence  of 
how  the  Mafia  men  had  Indeed  betrayed  him. 
even  tipping  the  police  to  pick  him  up  on  the 
gun  charge — he  was  potentially  the  most 
troublesome  of  the  suckers,  and  they  wanted 
to  be  rid  of  him.  Barboza  didnt  even  know 
that  the  Mafla  men  referred  to  him  as  a 
sucker.  The  clincher  came  when  the  FBI 
agents  plaved  tapes  made  from  the  "bug"  in 
Patrlarca's"  office.  Barboza  heard  boss  Patrl- 
arca's voice  saving.  'Barbozas  a  bum. 

He's  expendable."  Barboza  then  did  what  he 
probably  never  would  have  done  if  he  had 
been  allowed  to  become  a  fuU-fiedged  Mafla 
member  under  the  oath  of  silence.  He  talked. 
As  a  result  of  Barboza's  talking,  United 
States  Attorney  Paul  Markham  went  to  the 
federal  grand  Jurv  in  Bocton  on  June  20  and 
got  an  Indictment  charging  that  Raymond 
Patrlarca  and  his  executive  officer,  Henry 
Tameleo.  conspired  with  Barboza  and  an- 
other man  to  commit  murder  The  murder 
involved  was  the  killing  of  William  Marfeo. 
the  gambler  who  had  had  the  temerity  to 
run  an  unauthorized  dice  game  In  Patrlarca's 
Providence.  Patrlarca  Is  speclflcally  charged 
with  causing  Barboza  to  travel  Interstate 
with  the  intent  of  commltlng  murder  to  fur- 
ther gambling.  Tameleo  Is  charged  with  the 
same  federal  crime,  but  with  an  additional 
count  alleging  that  he  made  the  interstate 
telephone  call  that  summoned  Barboza  from 
Boston  to  Providence  with  the  Intent  of  com- 
mitting murder.  Barboza  is  under  heavy 
military  guard  in  the  stockade  of  an  army 
base,  to  which  he  was  moved  from  a  remote 
Cape  Cod  prison.  He  will  be  the  principal 
witness  agPlnst  both  Patrlarca  and  Tameleo. 
If  they  are  convicted,  the  No.  1  and  No.  3 
men  of  the  New  England  Mafla  family  can 
get  up  to  10  to  15  years  in  the  penitentiary 
respectively. 

On  August  8,  District  Attorney  Garrett 
Byrne  of  Boston,  acting  on  information  from 
Barboza  sent  along  bv  federal  authorities, 
went  to  the  Suffolk  County  Grand  Jury  and 
got  an  indictment  against  Gennaro  Anglulo 
for  conspiracy  and  accessory  before  the  fact 
of  murder.  The  murder  Involved  in  this  case 
is  the  killing  of  Rocco  DlSeglio.  the  ex-boxer 
who  planned  the  holdup  of  the  Mafia's  float- 
ing crap  game  In  Boston  If  he  Is  convicted 
on  the  accessorv  count  of  the  Indictment. 
Anglulo.  the  No.  2  man  of  the  New  England 
Mafla  family,  can  go  to  the  electric  chair  or 
get  life  Imprisonment. 

"And  this  is  only  the  beginning."  one  high- 
ranking  law-enforcement  officer  says.  "Bar- 
boza Is  telling  us  enough  to  get  many  more 
more  Indictments.  He's  the  most  important 
thing  that's  happened  in  years  In  the  war 
on  organized  crime.  More  Important  than 
Valachl.  because  Barboza  actually  took  part 
m  the  conspiracies  he's  talking  about."  Un- 
der federal  law,  it  takes  only  one  conspira- 
tor's testimony  in  court  to  convict  a  co- 
conspirator. 

United  States  Attorney  Markham  said. 
"The  top  Mafla  bosses  are  usually  so  insu- 
lated by  so  many  layers  of  command  from 
the  crimes  they  order  to  be  committed  by 
their  'soldiers'  on  the  lower  level,  that  they 


have  indeed  become  'untouchables.'  The  slg- 
nlflcance  of  what's  happening  here  In  New 
England  Is  that  the  top  echelon  of  the  Mafla 
Is  untouchable  no  longer.  This  is  the  first 
time  In  history  such  a  thing  has  happened." 
Markham's  assistant,  E.  F.  Harrington,  adds, 
"It  looks  as  if  the  Mafla  boys  outsmarted 
themselves.  They  stopped  swearing  in  new 
members  In  1957  to  prevent  penetration  by 
the  FBI.  but  the  FBI  penetrated  anyway 
They  thought  they  were  safe  by  hiring  out- 
side" labor  who  would  not  be  privy  to  the 
secrets  of  the  organization,  but  now  it's  an 
outsider  who's  wrecking  them  ' 

For  all  of  Patrlarca's  apparent  Inperturba- 
blllty,  his  once-invincible  empire  seems  to  be 
faUlng  around  him.  The  word  Is  out  in  the 
Mafla  that  49-vear-old  Larry  Baionl.  more 
suave  than  Patrlarca  but  tougher,  has  been 
named  to  replace  him.  And  prison  Isn't  all 
all  that  Patrlarca  faces.  The  six  brothers  of 
William  Marfeo  want  revenge:  Two  of  them 
tried  to  kill  him  the  day  his  Indictment  was 
announced.  Patrlarca's  bodyguards  drove 
them  off  In  a  wild  car-to-car  gun  battle 
through  the  streets  of  Providence. 

And.  of  course,  anything  that  happens  to 
the  New  England  family  of  the  Mafla  has 
an  effect  on  other  Mafla  families  all  across 
the  United  States.  There  are  rumors  that  the 
Mafla  commission,  much  as  they  like  Pa- 
trlarca, would  prefer  to  see  him  dead.  He's 
old,  they  figure,  and  likely  to  break  during 
a  long  prison  term— and  a  talking  commis- 
sion member  would  be  a  disaster  of  the  first 
order  for  the  whole  organization. 

But  If  all  this  past,  present  and  potential 
adversltv  has  affected  Patriarca,  he  doesn't 
show  It!  He  sits  basking  in  the  afternoon 
sun  on  the  doorstep  of  the  Nu-Brite  Cleans- 
ers, puffing  on  his  cigar  and  chatting  with 
his  subjects.  He's  still  the  Big  Man. 


ASSEMBLY  OF  CAPTIVE  NATIONS 
RECOGNIZES  50  YEARS  OF  COM- 
MUNIST   IMPERIALISM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  KtxpfermanI 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday.  November  4,  at  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  International  Center  at  46th 
Street  near  the  United  Nations  in  my 
district,  I  was  privileged  to  address  the 
Assembly  of  Captive  Nations. 

Their  meeting  was  to  acknowledge  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  to  put  it  in  true  perspective  as  Com- 
munist imperialism. 

The  agenda  of  the  meeting  follows  in- 
cluding the  opening  remarks  of  Chair- 
man George  M.  Dimitrov.  the  address  by 
Vaclovas  Sidzikauskas.  and  the  declara- 
tion by  rapporteur  Jozef  Lettrich.  which 
declaration  was  unanimously  accepted 
by  the  delegation: 

PROVISIONAL  AGENDA  OF  THE  129TH  (EXTHAOR- 
DINART  I    MEETING  OF  THE  PLENARY  ASSEMBLY 

Protesting   CO  Years   of   Communist   Im- 
perialism   IN    Eastern    Extrope:    Carnegie 

ENDOWMENT     INTERNATIONAL     CENTER,     NEW 

York   Citt,   Saturdat,   November  4,    1967. 

AT  3:00  P.M. 

Presiding:  George  M.  Dimitrov.  Bulgaria. 
Chairman.  Assembly  of  Captive  European 
Nations 

Invocation:  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  John  Balkunas. 

Opening  Remarks  by  the  President. 

Addresses:  The  Honorable  Theodore  R. 
Kupferman.  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  New  York: 

Christopher  Emmet,  Chairman.  American 
Friends  of  the  Captive  Nations; 

Francis  Wazeter.  President.  Polish  Ameri- 
can Congress,  New  York  Division; 


Ferenc  Nagy,  former  Prime  MlnUter  of 
Hungary: 

Vaclovas  Sidzikauskas,  Chairman,  Commit- 
tee for  a  Free  Lithuania,  former  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  St    James. 

Declaration  on  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 
the  Bolshevik  Revolution.  iACEN  Doc.  No. 
432  I XIV)  Gen.) .  Rapporteur:  Jozef  Lettrtch, 
Czechoslovakia. 

Opening  Rem.arks  bt   George  M    Dimiteov. 
Chairman  of  the  Assembly  of  Cspttvz  Eu- 
ropean   Nations,    at   the    129th    MxmNC 
of  the  Plenary   Assembly   on   Novembkb 
4,   1967.   New   York   Ctty 
Distinguished  Guests,  Members  of  the  As- 
sembly, Ladles  and  Gentlemen:   On  Novem- 
ber 7,  1967.  the  Communist  World  will  cele- 
brate the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution   by   boasting   about    its   achieve- 
ments and  victories  We,  the  democraUc  rep- 
resentatives in  the  free  world  of  the   nine 
subjugated  nations  of  East-Central  Europe, 
are  gathered  here  today  on  the  occasion  of 
this  Anniversary    But  ours  is  not  a  festive 
gathering     with     fanfare     and     superlative 
boasts.  On   the   contrary,  ours  is  a  solemn 
meeting  of  mourning  and  protest.  We  have 
assembled  to  pay  tribute  to  the  victims  of 
Communism    and    to    our    compatriots    stlU 
struggling   under  oppressive   regimes   to   re- 
gain their  freedom  and   Independence. 

The  Soviets  and  their  Communist  satel- 
lites win  mention  with  pride  the  landmarks 
of  the  Revolution:  the  storming  of  the  Win- 
ter Palace  in  Petrograd.  the  exploits  of  the 
Kronstadt  saUors  and  even  their  great  vic- 
tory of  Stalingrad.  We  will  mourn  the  ma- 
chl'ne-gunned  victims  of  Katyn.  the  slaves 
deported  to  Vorkuta.  Karaganda,  the  marshes 
of  Rumania  and  Dobrudzha.  and  we  will 
grieve  the  other  examples  of  Communist 
atrocities.  The  Soviets  boast  of  their  eco- 
nomic achlevemenu  and  military  might. 
The  exiled  spokesmen  for  one  hundred  mil- 
lion East-Central  Europeans  mourn  the  loss 
of  personal  freedoms  and  human  rights  and 
the  establishment  of  thought-control,  cen- 
sorship and  persecution  of  religion  that  have 
taken  the  place  of  freedom. 

We  have  assembled  here  today  to  protest 
the  continued  existence  of  oppressive  Com- 
munist regimes  in  our  nations  Imposed  by 
Communist  Imperialism.  We  address  our 
accusations  at  the  heirs  of  the  50th  Anni- 
versary of  Soviet  communism:  the  record 
of  Communlit  promises  and  performance  In 
Albania.  Bulgaria.  CzechoslovakU,  Estonia, 
Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania.  Poland.  Rumania 
clearly  demonstrates: 

First,  that  the  durability  of  a  system  in 
itself  proves  nothing  about  the  quality  of  a 
way  of  life  or  rule.  If  twenty-odd  years  of 
communism  In  our  countries  have  demon- 
strated anything,  it  is  the  awesome  efficacy 
of  moderntotalltarianlsm,  as  developed  first 
and  most  completely  in  the  police  state  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  then  in  the  captive 
countries  of  East-Central  Europe. 

Second,  that  Communist  economic  and 
social  experiment  was  purchased  at  the  price 
of  terror,  forcible  collectivization,  slave- 
labor  camps,  purges,  brutal  exploitation  of 
workers  and  farmers,  persecuuon  of  all  be- 
UefB  and  views  that  do  not  conform  to  the 
system  or  its  dogma.  We  accuse  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  bureaucratic  Communist 
Parties  of  usurping  the  sovereignty  of  our 
captive  peoples  and  of  faUure  to  fulfill  their 
promises  of  personal  freedoms,  material  well- 
being  and  self-government  for  the  workers 
and  peasants. 

Our  Assembly  once  more  deems  It  essen- 
tial that  a  clear-cut  policy  of  democratic 
unltv.  soUdarity  and  mutual  asslsUnce  be 
established  In  the  free  world.  Such  an  ex- 
pression of  concerted  policy  should  be  con- 
sidered an  official  Joint  program  of  the  free 
nations  and  should  include  a  common  stand 
on  the  captive  nations. 

In    memory    of    our   martyred   democratic 
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leaders  and  computrlota,  we  must  use  this 
occasion  to  renew  our  appeal  to  the  free 
world  to  acknowledge  the  rundamontal  right 
of  national  seU-determlnatlon  to  our  peoples 
and  to  aid  them  In  their  quest  for  lis  res- 
toration And  we  must  dedicate  our  mutual 
efforts  to  the  flinftl  victory  of  freedom,  na- 
tional Independence,  and  social  Justice. 

ADDRM9  BY  VacLOVAS  SIDZIKAI^SKAS.  CHAIRMAN 
or     THI     LlTHfANIAN      DELEGATION     TO     THE 

ACEN,  AT  Plinary  Assembly,  November  4, 
1987 

Mr.  Chairman,  Distinguished  Guosu.  Fel- 
low Delegates:  When  the  future  historian 
will  describe  the  post-World-War  11  era.  he 
win  present  It  as  a  period  of  prolonged  after- 
war  convulsions  and  political  restlsssness. 

At  the  root  of  this  world  turmoil  and  as 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  Ills  that 
plague  our  generation  lies  an  Ill-famed  event 
which  took  place  fifty  years  ago  In  Petrograd. 
then  capital  of  Russia,  namely,  the  over- 
throw of  the  democratic  government  and 
the  seizure  of  power  by  a  small  yet  deter- 
mined and  well-organized  clique,  headed  by 
Lenin  and  Trotsky. 

Today,  viewed  from  a  perspective  of  fifty 
yeors,  the  Communist  reality  stands  com- 
pletely divorced  from  the  Ideological  and 
propagandlstic  myth.  The  closest  Western 
neighbors  of  Soviet  Russia-  Estonia.  Latvia 
and  Lithuania  {not  to  speak  about  Finland 
and  Poland)— have  bitterly  experienced  the 
hollowness  of  the  Bolshevik  rhetoric  on  the 
right  of  non-Russian  peoples  to  secede  from 
the  Soviet  empire.  As  Eugene  Lyons  rightly 
stated  In  his  excellent  book  Workers  Paradise 
Lost,  "the  Kremlin's  unswerving  drive  for 
one  Communist  world  has  been  and  remains 
a  prime  force  In  shaping  the  twentieth 
century." 

The  Soviet  attempt  to  Invade  Western  Eu- 
rope Immediately  after  the  First  World  War 
was  to  a  large  extent  frustrated  by  the  op- 
posing forces  of  the  Baltic  States  and  Poland. 
Their  determined  resistance  gave  Europe  and 
mankind  twenty  years  of  relative  peace  and 
security. 

Hitler's  megalomania  and  blunders  opened 
new  vistas  to  bolshevik  ambitions  of  world 
domination.  I  will  limit  my  remarks  to  the 
Baltic  States  which  are  among  the  first  and 
most  tragic  victims  of  Kremlin's  imperialism 
The  occupation  and  subsequent  forcible 
Incorporation  and  Sovletlzatlon  of  Estonia. 
Latvia  and  Lithuania  constitute  a  continued 
Soviet  aggression  against  these  states  and  a 
flagrant  dertance  of  the  recognized  principles 
of  International  law  and  International 
morality. 

The  legacj^  of  Soviet  aggression  against  the 
Baltic  States  has  been  genocide,  economic  ex- 
ploitation, and  cultural  levelling.  Moscow's 
goal  remains  denationalization  and  Russlflca- 
tlon  of  the  Baltic  peoples.  This  colonization 
campaign  has  even  grown  In  Intensity  since 
Stalin's  death 

The  aggression  against  the  Baltic  States 
was  perpetrated  by  Stalin  and  his  close  col- 
laborators. Molotov  and  Suslov,  as  well  as 
Kremlin's  emissaries  to  the  Baltic  States — 
Zhdanov.  Vlshlnskl  and  Dekanozov.  Until  and 
shortly  after  Stalin's  death.  Stalin's  deeds 
were  considered  sacred  and  Inviolate,  to  be 
accepted  unquestionably  by  each  Soviet  citi- 
zen. The  turning  point,  as  some  say,  came 
on  February  24,  1966,  when  Ntklta  Khru- 
shchev mounted  the  rostrum  In  the  Krem- 
lin's assembly  hall.  By  the  time  he  had  fin- 
ished speaking  several  hours  later,  the 
stunned  delegates  In  the  Twentieth  Congress 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  USSR  had 
been  treated  to  one  of  the  most  sensational 
exposures  of  our  time.  For  Nlklta  Khrushchev 
told  them.  In  an  addreu  punctuated  by  tears 
and  flst-banglng,  that  the  man  they  had 
been  taught  to  revere  a«  Qod,  had  been  a 
false  Idol.  Joseph  Stalin.  Khrushchev's  own 
mentor  and  for  decades  Russia's  undisputed 
ruler,  was  shorn  of  his  aura  and  branded  as 
a  tyrant  and  murderer. 


And  yet  the  Twentieth  Congress  speech  was 
not  a  genlnue  turning  point.  Khrushchev 
was  careful  to  limit  himself  to  the  cimtlga- 
tlon  of  Stalin's  misdeeds  at  homo,  especially 
against  Party  members.  Hardly  an  allusion 
was  made  to  the  dead  dlcto tor's  long  record 
of  internnlional  crime.i,  ranging  from  the 
InfamouH  pact  with  Nazi  Oermany  to  the 
forcible  anncxtlon  of  the  Baltic  States  and 
interfprence  In  the  internal  alfalrs  of  every 
country  In  East-Central  Europe. 

The  present  Brczhnev-Kosygln  regime,  like 
that  of  their  predecessor,  KhruHhchev,  has 
shed  some  oi  the  worst  excesses  of  Stalinism, 
but  retains  Its  chief  attribute— the  concen- 
tration of  all  power  In  the  hands  of  the 
Kremlin  and  denial  of  any  power  to  the 
people.  The  Big  Lie  remains  an  essential  part 
of  the  slate  structure,  although  the  methods 
and  form.s  of  Its  application  have  become 
somewhat  different,  more  palatable  to  the 
West,  more  deceptive.  Most  Importantly,  the 
present  Soviet  regime  has  retained  Stalin's 
fruits  of  aggression  By  continuing  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Baltic  States,  the  Kremlin  to- 
day remains  burdened  with  Stalin's  guilt. 

Although  relegated  to  the  second  plan  by 
the  events  In  the  Far  East  and.  quite  re- 
cently, the  Middle  Eojt,  the  Europeon  prob- 
lems have  never  lost  their  Importance  and 
their  actuality.  It  stands  to  reason  that,  as 
long  as  Europe  la  divided  and  the  hundred 
million  Europeans  are  subjected  to  alien  rule 
or  influence,  there  will  be  no  pence  and  tran- 
quillity in  the  Old  Continent. 

In  his  speech  on  September  23,  1966,  In  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  So- 
viet Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  emphasized 
the  following  conditions  for  European  secu- 
rity: "The  maintenance  and  Inviolability  of 
the  existing  European  borders  and  the  pre- 
vention of  access  to  nuclear  weapons  for  the 
revenge  seekers." 

The  emphasis  on  borders  makes  It  clear 
that  the  Soviet  aim  is  to  consolidate  Us 
war-time  Imperialistic  territorial  acquisitions 
and  its  continued,  although  diminished,  grip 
on  the  nominally  independent  states  of  East- 
Central  Europe.  Any  legalization  of  these 
borders  would  also  affect  the  Baltic  States — 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonlo— for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  transformed  In  the  colonial 
possessions  of  Soviet  Ru.ssla. 

The  bustling  Soviet  diplomatic  activity  In 
Europe  seeks  to  exploit  the  US  Involvement 
in  Far  East  and,  above  all,  to  secure  USSR's 
European  flank.  In  view  of  the  widening 
Moscow-Peking  rift.  During  the  recent 
months.  Podgorny  in  Rome.  Kosygln  In  Paris 
and  London  have  advocated  the  convocation 
of  a  European  conference — the  United  States, 
of  course,  excluded— and  the  conclusion  of 
an  overall  European  settlement — naturally, 
on  their  terms. 

The  Middle  East  crisis  with  all  Its  ramifi- 
cations has  momentarily  retarded  but  not 
hailed  these  Soviet  activities.  They  are  bound 
to  be  revived  as  soon  as  the  desert  dust 
settles.  And  the  problem  of  the  Baltic  States 
will  again  loom  large  In  the  context  of  the 
Soviet  drive. 

Those  who  are  eagerly  looking  for  signs  in- 
dicating that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  Inexorably 
becoming  "normal,"  "law-abiding,"  member 
of  the  International  community,  will  be  sore- 
ly disappointed  to  find  out  that  the  Soviet 
attitude  toward  the  Baltic  problem  has  not 
changed  an  lota  since  Stalin's  days. 

The  shopworn  and  discredited  arguments 
of  the  Stalin  era  about  the  "voluntary" 
accession  of  the  Baltic  States  to  the  Soviet 
Union  are  still  paraded  In  utter  solemnity  as 
gospel  truth.  The  crime  of  genocide  against 
the  Baltic  people  has  not  been  admitted,  and 
Its  perpetrators,  Suslov  included,  still  occupy 
high  government  posts.  A  gala  demonstra- 
tion of  these  Soviet  Big  Lies  techniques  was 
recently  given  during  the  so-called  Estonian, 
Latvian  and  Lithuanian  Days  at  Montreal 
Expo  '67.  More  recently  Mrs.  Dlrzinskalte- 
Pllyushenko  has  been  brought  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nation*  to  f)ose 


as  a  Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign 
Minister  of  the  fictitious  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public of  Lithuania. 

The  problem  of  the  Baltic  States  is  an  in- 
ternational European  problem.  The  restora- 
tion of  their  Independence  is  one  of  the  main 
elements  of  the  all-European  settlement 
which  Is,  as  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
stated,  to  make  Europe  whole  ogaln. 

The  Middle  East  debate  In  the  United 
Niiilons  has  aguin  dl8Clo«ed  what  passionate 
intensity  the  existential  problems  of  small 
countries  may  generate  and  how  much  fire 
and  urgency  are  contained  In  such  seem- 
ingly abstract  conccptg  as  "aggresHlon," 
"self-determination,"  "territorial  Integrity!" 
"recognized  principles  of  International  law 
and  International  morality."  These  same 
concepts  and  a  comparable  urgency  apply  to 
the  problem  of  the  Baltic  States — Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania — overrun  by  Soviet 
troops  on  June  15-17.  1940,  and  then  sub- 
jected to  a  rule  that  can  be  most  occurately 
termed  ns  colonial. 
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Declaration  on  the  50th  Anniversary  or 

THE      BOLNHEVIK      REVOLUTION      INTRODUCED 

AT  THE  Meeting  or  the  Plenary  Assembly 
Held  in  New  York  City  on  November  4, 
1967 

(By   Jozef  Lettrich,   Czechoslovakia. 
Rapporteur ) 

I 

On  November  7.  1917,  a  small  group  of 
Bolsheviks  under  Lenin  and  Trotsky  seized 
control  of  the  Russian  State  from  the  demo- 
cratic Provisional  Government  set  up  eight 
months  earlier.  This  event  set  into  motion 
forces  which  have  shaken  the  world  and  kept 
it  in  turmoil  to  this  day.  The  Bolshevik  Rev- 
olution provided  a  base  of  operations  for 
spreading  an  Ideology,  which  is  the  official 
creed  of  oppressive  regimes  ruling  over  one- 
third  of  the  world's  population. 

In  Russia,  before  Lenin's  death  in  1924,  the 
"dlcUtorshlp  of  the  proleUrlat"  had  evolved 
into  a  dictatorship  of  the  Communist  Party 
leadership.  Non-Communist  parties  were 
suppressed  and  any  opposition  to  the  Party 
line  became  a  punishable  ulTense.  The  same 
pattern,  has  since  been  applied  In  any  state 
or  territory  that  has  fallen  under  Communist 
domination,  where  small  minorities  Imposed 
by  force  came  to  power.  The  Communists 
enforced  Russian  supremacy  over  the  non- 
Russian  nailonalliles  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  attempts  of  peoples  long  enslaved  by 
TsarlHi  Russia  to  attain  freedom  and  work 
out  their  own  destiny  were  mercilessly 
crushed. 

The  Soviet-Nazi  Pact  of  1939  paved  the 
way  for  Hitler's  attack  on  Poland  which 
sUrted  the  Second  World  War.  The  Pact  ex- 
tended Soviet  influence  to  the  Baltic  SUtes, 
and  the  USSR  promptly  availed  itself  of  this 
new  latitude  In  1940  by  forcibly  annexing 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  Soviet  Com- 
munist Imperialism  was  on  the  march  and 
made  a  thrust  into  East-Central  Europe. 

The  Soviet  Union  emerged  from  World  War 
II  with  its  armed  forces  in  command  of  all 
the  strategic  positions  from  the  Balkans  to 
the  Elbe.  Lassitude  among  the  Western  allies 
and  the  prevalent  desire  to  avoid  antagoniz- 
ing the  Russians  left  the  Soviets  a  clear  field 
for  action  during  the  crucial  postwar  years. 
The  Soviets  reoccupled  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania,  and  directly  or  Indirectly  foisted 
Communist  regimes  on  Albania.  Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary.  Poland,  Rumania, 
and  East  Germany. 

Moreover,  the  Soviets  had  annexed  ter- 
ritories totaling  146.000  square  miles  belong- 
ing to  Czechoelovakia,  Poland,  and  Rumania, 
and  by  1963,  the  Communist  rule  had  ex- 
tended to  China.  Tibet.  Mongolia,  and  North 
Korea.  North  Vietnam's  turn  came  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  that  of  Cuba  six  years  later. 

Until  the  death  of  Stalin  in  March  1963. 
the  monolithic  aspect  of  the  Communist 
orbit  was  disturbed  only  by  the  defection  of 


Yugoslavia  in  1948,  while  the  other  coun- 
tries were  under  strict  Soviet  control.  Tliere 
was  continued  resistance  to  Soviet  rule: 
guerrilla  warfare  In  the  Baltic  States,  under- 
ground flghUng  in  Poland,  workers'  strikes 
and  riots  such  as  In  Pllsen  and  Poznan, 

It  was  the  fateful  year  of  1956  which.  In 
addlUon  to  Khrushchev's  de-Stnllnlzatlon 
speech,  also  witnessed  the  Polish  October 
and  the  Hungarian  Revolution  that  shook 
the  Communist  regimes.  Since  1956  a  num- 
ber of  ameliorative  measures  have  taken 
place  in  Communist-dominated  Eastern  Eu- 
rope under  the  pressure  of  popular  discon- 
tent and  the  terror  of  Stalin's  day  has  as- 
sumed a  more  refined  form. 

These  changes,  however,  have  not  been 
subBiantlve.  Fundamental  human  rights  are 
violated  or  denied.  The  people  have  no  voice 
In  government.  Freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the  press  Is  nonexistent;  freedom  of  worship 
and  conscience  severely  restricted.  Trade 
unions  protect  the  regime's  Interests  at  the 
expense  of  the  worker.  Forced  collectivization 
has  deprived  the  farmer  of  his  dignity  and 
Individuality. 

II 
After  analyzing  the  record  of  fifty  years  of 
CommunLsm.  the  Assembly  of  Captive  Eu- 
ropean Nations  lavs  the  blnme  and  respon- 
sibility upon  the  architects  and  heirs  of  the 
Bolr.hcvlk  Revolution  for  the  following  con- 
ditions in  the  captive  countries  of  East- 
Central  Europe: 

1.  Terror.— The  Communist  carried  out  In 
cold  blood  deliberately  calculated  destruc- 
tion not  only  of  enemies,  but  of  potential 
opponents  or  elements  unwanted  In  their 
system.  The  Soviets  have  applied  genocide 
and  intensive  Russlflcatlon  in  order  to 
chanpe  the  ethnic  composition  of  annexed 
territories.  Communism  from  1917  to  1967 
has  been  directly  responsible  for  millions  of 
deaths  through  armed  aggression,  starvation, 
"liquidation  of  kulaks  and  bourgeoisie." 
purges  and  the  very  high  mortality  rates  In 
forced  labor  camps.  Tlie  Communist  re- 
gimes spawned  gigantic  organs  of  surveil- 
lance, punishment,  censorship  and  Intimi- 
dation. The  individual  has  no  protection 
ogttlnst  the  all-powerful  and  arbitrary  police 
state. 

2  Thought  control.— The  Communist  re- 
gimes have  tried  to  seal  off  their  countries 
from  foreign  printed  matter  and  radio.  They 
parcel  out  Information  through  absolute 
control  of  news  and  Ideas.  Censorship  guards 
against  the  leakage  of  forbidden  ideas 
through  the  press,  books,  on  the  stage  and 
screen  and  on  the  air.  In  school  rooms  and 
lecture  halls.  Never  before  in  history  has 
there  been  such  a  massive  enterprise  in  shap- 
ing and  regimenting  the  thought  of  whole 
nations. 

Some  people  have  broken  under  this  psy- 
chological strain,  others  have  bowed  meekly 
or  paid  lip-service.  Yet,  the  overwhelming 
majority  resisted  Communist  propaganda. 
The  indoctrination  of  youth  was  a  complete 
failure.  Now  more  than  ever  before  in  the 
fifty  years  the  writers,  students  and  intel- 
lectuals rise  to  criticize  and  even  to  protest 
the  methods  of  the  Communist  regimes. 

3  The  political  oppression. — The  self-per- 
petuating bureaucratic  obllgarchles  exercise 
Bb.solute  power  over  the  small  ruling  parties 
and  through  them  over  the  rest  of  the 
citizenry. 

Soviet  Conununlsm  and  Its  models  In  East- 
Central  Europe  have  stamped  out  free  speech, 
press,  and  assembly.  "Elections"  are  limited 
to  a  single  lUt  of  names,  drawn  up  by  the 
Party  or  by  organizations  under  Party  con- 
trol. The  citizen  has  no  semblance  of  any 
role  In  government.  In  law-making  and  de- 
cision-making. 

4.  Economic  exploitation.— In  the  economic 
field,  the  Communist  regimes  have  unswerv- 
ingly adhered,  and  still  adhere,  to  a  policy 
of   strong   preferential    ueatment   of   heavy 


industry  and  of  boosting  the  power  sector  of 
the  economy  at  the  expense  of  consumer 
goods  production.  This  policy,  coupled  with 
a  waste  of  resources  characteristic  of  the 
Communist  economic  system,  has  resulted 
In  a  failure  to  secure  a  proper  growth  of  the 
real  Income  of  the  population. 

The  burden  on  the  peoples  of  East-Central 
Europe  Is  aggravated  by  extortion  of  ille- 
gitimate profits  for  the  benetlt  of  the  Soviet 
Union  through  price  discrimination  In  trade, 
and  by  granting  of  credits  by  the  satellite 
regimes  for  the  development  of  Soviet  basic 
Industries. 

6.  The  moral  cynici.im. — The  humanitarian 
principles  of  Western  Civilization  have  been 
rejected  by  the  Communists  In  their  vain 
attempt  to"  reconstruct  human  nature  In  the 
pattern  of  their  philosophy  of  historical 
materialism.  A  deep  immorallsm  has  marked 
Communist  ethics  from  the  start.  It  has 
turned  the  person  into  an  object,  a  bloodless 
siailstlc.  Solemn  promises  and  treaties  trod- 
den underfoot,  flagrant  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  sovereign  states,  unlaw- 
ful seizure  of  power — all  these  are  part  of  a 
record  the  protagonists  of  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution  and  their  heirs  have  added  to 
the  history  of  mankind, 
m 
In  nn  era  when  old-style  colonialism  has 
been  virtually  ended.  Communist  imperialism 
has  emerged  as  the  largest  colonial  system  In 
existence.  There  Is  hardly  a  major  crisis  any- 
where from  Southeast  Asia  to  the  Caribbean, 
from  Africa  to  the  Middle  East,  in  which  the 
expansionist  ambitions  of  Moscow  are  not 
Involved.  The  Communist  drive  for  world 
domination  creu'.es  International  tension  and 
keeps  alive  the  tear  of  nuclear  war.  ThU 
drive  has  resulted  In  the  division  of  coun- 
tries and  continents. 

When  measured  toy  Its  costs  in  life  suffering 
and  moral  depravity  the  fifty  years  of  com- 
munism Is  demonstrably  the  most  tragic 
failure  on  this  scale  In  all  history. 

The  Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations 
on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  Bolshevik  Revolution  reiterates  Its  firm 
belief  that  only  complete  national  Inde- 
pendence, personal,  political  and  religious 
freedom  is  the  answer  to  the  hopes  and  as- 
pirations of  the  people  of  East-Central  Eu- 
rope, who  will  never  accept  Communist 
domination. 

The  Assembly  therefore  condemns  the 
Communist  totalitarian  system,  which  has 
shackled  the  nine  nations  of  East-Central 
Europe  as  a  consequence  of  Communist  ag- 
gression. 

1.  The  Assembly  asks  for  the  restoration  of 
freedom  and  Independence  to  Albania.  Bul- 
garia. Czechoslovakia.  Estonia,  Hungary, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Rumania,  as  a 
prerequisite  for  establishing  a  durable  peace 
In  Europe. 

2.  This  can  be  only  achieved  by: 

a)  Putting  an  end  to  Interference  by  the 
Soviet  Union  In  the  Internal  and  external 
affairs  of  the  East-Central  European  coun- 
tries; 

b»  Withdrawing  Soviet  troops  and  bases 
and  agents  from  the  territories  of  the  captive 
nations; 

c)  Re-establishing  democratic  institutions 
through  free  elections  of  governments  re- 
sponsive to  the  will  of  the  people. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  50th  Anniversary 
of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  the  Assembly 
of  Captive  European  Nations  pays  tribute  to 
the  everlasting  memory  of  the  countless  vic- 
tims of  Communist  tyranny:  to  tliose  who 
fell  before  firing  squads;  to  those  who  died 
In  prisons;  to  those  who  perished  in  forced 
labor  camps  and  to  the  victims  of  maaa  de- 
portations. The  Assembly  rededlcates  ItseU  to 
the  restoration  of  Independence  and  freedom 
for  which  80  many  have  given  their  lives  in 
East-Central  Europe.  Peace  with  Justice  and 
freedom  for  all  Europeans  shall  prevail. 


REFUGEES — STILL  A  MAJOR 
WORLD  PROBLEM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feichan].  is  recog- 
iilzed  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
I  traveled  In  Europe  for  the  purpose  of 
reviewing  refugee,  migration,  and  re- 
lated activities  In  the  principal  asylum 
countries:  namely,  Austria.  Germany, 
and  Italy.  I  also  had  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  Cuban  refugee  problem  In 
Spain  and  to  receive  briefings  from  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Jewish  Voluntary 
Agencies  on  the  situation  of  Jewish  com- 
munities In  the  Arab  countries.  For  more 
detailed  Information  on  these  two  points, 
I  refer  you  to  supplement  A  and  supple- 
ment B  which  I  will  include  in  my  re- 
marks. I  was  accompanied  on  these  visits 
by  Ambassador  James  Wine,  special  as- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Refugee  and  Migration  Affairs,  and  Mr. 
James  L.  Carlln.  chief,  refugee,  migra- 
tion, and  Red  Cross  affairs,  U.S.  mission, 
Geneva. 

My  legislative  experience  in  the  field 
of  immigration  and  refugees  extends 
now  over  a  period  of  two  decades.  This 
experience,  as  well  as  my  participation  In 
some  international  activities  related  to 
the  refugee  and  migration  field,  have 
given  me  what  I  believe  to  be  a  good  ap- 
preciation of  the  refugee  problem;  still. 
It  Is  a  firsthand  visit  such  as  the  one  I 
have  Just  made  that  renews  the  Impact 
and  Improves  the  understanding  of  this 
continuing  human  drama.  And  let  there 
be  no  mistake  about  It.  the  refugee  prob- 
lem In  Europe  Is  a  continuing  one.  My 
trip  has  renewed  my  conviction  that  no 
single  solution  to  it  is  possible  as  long  as 
freedom  and  economic  opportunities 
beckon  from  the  free  lands  to  human  be- 
ings oppressed  by  tyrani\lcal  regimes 
regardless  of  the  name  under  which  they 
function. 

Seeln?  thousands  and  talking  with 
many  of  the  new  refugee-escapees  from 
the  various  Eastern  European  countries 
In  processing  centers  In  Austria.  Camp 
Tralsklrchen ;  Italy,  Camp  Latlna:  and 
Germany.  Camp  Zlmdorf.  has  provided 
vivid  proof  that  not  even  a  thaw  In  the 
cold  war  will  stop  the  drive  of  people  out 
from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  On  the 
contrary,  the  thaw  with  Its  attendant 
relaxation  on  travel  restrictions  is  pro- 
ducing Increasing  numbers  of  refugees. 
Some  7,000  escapees  from  Commimlst- 
domlnated  countries  have  sought  asylum 
In  Western  European  countries  during 
the  first  8  months  of  this  year.  They  have 
been  predominantly  from  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary,  Poland,  and  Yugoslavia, 
with  a  sprinkling  from  Albania,  Bulgaria, 
Rumania,  and  the  U.S.Sil.  For  a  com- 
plete breakdown,  I  refer  you  to  swple- 
ment  C.  The  refugee  flow  continue*— I 
understand  more  than  1,000  arrived  dur- 
ing September — and  I  am  convinced  that 
it  will  continue  as  long  as  totalitarian 
regimes  attempt  to  oppress  the  minds  of 
men. 

The  principal  effort  of  the  United 
States  to  assist  these  refugees  is  the  VS. 
refugee  program— USRP.  It  was  origi- 
nally established  In  1952  under  the  name 
of  the  U.S.  escapee  program  to  help  keep 
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open  the  asylum  conditions  of  Western 
Europe  by  assisting  in  the  prompt  re- 
establishment  of  those  who  flee  commu- 
nism. It  operates  primari'y  through  the 
medium  of  voluntary  agencies  which  pro- 
vide supplemental  assistance  for  the  ini- 
tial reception  and  care  and  maintenance 
of  refugees  and  offers  help  to  them  in  re- 
settling permanently  overseas  or  locally. 
For  calendar  year  1967.  approximately 
10.000  refugees  will  be  helped  by  this  pro- 
gram at  an  estimated  cost  of  $750,000. 
A  substantial  number  of  these  immigrate 
to  the  United  States.  The  U.S.  effort, 
however,  is  supplemental  to  that  of  the 
asylum  countries.  In  my  travels  I  visited 
both  host  country  and  our  own  facilities 
to  determine  how  effective  each  .sepa- 
rately and  together  were  for  the  objec- 
tives which  we  seek. 

On  the  day  we  visited  the  processing 
center  in  Latina  near  Rome,  the  camp 
population  was  1.450.  Including  134  new- 
comers who  had  Just  arrived  from  the 
reception  center  In  Trieste.  Among  the 
refugees  with  whom  I  spoke  in  Latina 
was  a  Rumanian  doctor  who  explained 
that  he  had  been  severely  restricted  In 
pursuing  his  medical  profession  and  was 
obliged  to  undertake  undesirable  work 
assignments  In  various  parts  of  Rumania 
as  directed  by  the  regime.  He  and  his 
wife  had  left  Rumania  by  train  on  July 
7,  1967.  with  permits  to  visit  Yugoslavia. 
Once  In  Yugoslavia,  they  sought  their 
way  to  the  Italian  border  which  they 
crossed  Illegally  on  July  9.  They  reported 
Immediately  to  the  Italian  police  and 
requested  political  asylimi.  They  proud- 
ly announced  that  their  processing  for 
immigration  to  the  United  States  was 
well  underway  and  they  expected  to  be 
departing  for  their  new  homeland  in  the 
early  future. 

The  population  of  Camp  Traiskirchen. 
near  Vienna,  at  the  time  of  our  visit  was 
1.530.  including  some  90  new  arrivees  in 
the  detention  sector  of  the  camp  who 
were  still  being  processed  for  asylum 
by  the  Austrian  police.  While  in  Trais- 
kirchen. I  had  the  opportunity  to  see  and 
talk  with  the  12-year-old  Slndar  boy 
who  had  been  captured  at  the  Czech- 
Austrian  border  when  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  SLndar  family  had  made 
their  dramatic  escape  from  Austria  in  a 
rain  of  bullets  from  the  Czech  border 
guards.  The  boy  had  been  released  bv 
the  Czech  authorities  and  permitted  to 
join  his  family  in  Austria  only  shortly 
before  my  visit.  His  release  followed  the 
Austrian  Government's  strong  protest  to 
Praeue  over  this  border  incident. 

Camp  Zirndorf  had  a  population  of 
some  800  at  the  time  of  our  visit — the 
majority  having  arrived  in  the  Federal 
Republic  during  the  past  3  months.  A 
typical  case  In  that  camp  was  a  young 
Czech  journalist  who  had  managed  his 
escape  after  securing  an  exit  permit  to 
attend  an  international  hockey  match  in 
Vienna.  Explaining  that  he  had  become 
disenchanted  with  his  homeland  because 
of  the  strict  control  and  direction  over 
his  journalistic  work,  he  expressed  a 
keen  desire  to  emigrate  to  any  country 
In  the  Western  World  where  he  might 
work  at  his  profession  with  freedom  of 
expression. 

In  these  three  camps  I  was  much  im- 
pressed by  the  contribution  that  was 
being  made  by  the  host  Governments — 


Austria.  Germany,  and  Italy.  These  Gov- 
ernments are  bearing  the  brimt  of  the 
European  refugee  problem  by  assiuning 
responsibility  for  the  refugee's  basic  care 
and  maintenance  until  he  is  either 
processed  for  resettlement  overseas  or 
integrated  into  the  local  economy.  The 
high  majority  of  the  refugees  choose 
overseas  resettlement  and  their  prefer- 
ences are  Australia.  Canada,  and  the 
United  States.  A  representative  of  Aus- 
tria's Ministry  of  Interior  informed  me 
that  the  Government  of  Austria  would 
expend  29,000,000  Austrian  shilUngs, 
approximately  $7,000,000.  on  the  care  of 
refugees  during  the  current  year.  It 
would  be  reasonable.  I  believe,  to  esti- 
mate that  the  Government  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  will  expend  a 
comparable  amoimt  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernm.ent  of  Italy  even  more. 

I  was  also  very  favorably  impressed 
by  the  significant  contribution  that  was 
being  made  by  our  own  U.S.  refugee 
program — USRP — under  which  supple- 
mental assistance  is  rendered  to  the 
refugee  escapees  and  defectors  through 
a  network  of  American  voluntary  agen- 
cies. Whatever  the  agency,  be  It  a  Catho- 
lic group,  a  Protestant  group,  a  Jewish 
group,  or  a  nonsectarian  one.  it  was  in- 
spiring to  see  what  these  dedicated  peo- 
ple were  doing  in  the  asylum  areas  for 
the  benefit  of  refugees. 

The  USRP  clearly  reflects  the  deter- 
mination of  the  United  States  and  its 
people  to  insure  that  persons  who  reject 
communism  and  risk  the  hazards  of 
escape  and  defection  will  receive  the 
necessao'  measure  of  assistance  to  make 
po.ssible  their  reestablishment  in  the 
free  world  on  the  basis  of  personal  dig- 
nity and  self-dependence.  One  of  the 
aims  of  the  USRP  is  to  reduce,  to  the 
maximum  extent,  the  length  of  time  the 
refugees  remain  in  camps  at  Govern- 
ment expense  through  contractual  ar- 
rangements with  voluntary  agencies  en- 
gaged 'n  projects  designed  to  speed 
refugee  resettlement. 

These  projects  consist  of  early  regis- 
trations and  individual  counseling  serv- 
ices to  acquaint  refugees  with  immi- 
gration possibilities  and  requirements, 
language  training  to  equip  refugees  to 
adapt  more  rapidly  to  their  new  social 
and  cultural  conditions,  and  orientation 
programs  explaining  the  opportunities 
in  various  re.settlement  countries.  For 
needy  cases.  USRP  also  finances  immi- 
gration processing  and  docamentatlon 
costs,  as  well  as  part  of  the  overseas 
transportation  costs,  and  occasionally, 
in  the  case  of  difficult-to-settle  persons, 
pay  fees  for  special  placement  In  the 
country-  of  resettlement.  Emigration 
abroad  is  the  preferred  USRP  solution 
but  certain  refugees  unable  to  emigrate 
have  received  USRP  local  integration 
grants  to  secure  out-of-camp  housing 
and  employment,  thus  enabling  them  to 
become  useful  and  productive  citizens  In 
the  asylum  areas  in  which  they  find 
themselves.  USRP  also  makes  available 
to  the  individual  refugee  some  supplies 
for  personal  needs.  A  printed  greeting 
from  the  people  of  the  United  States  Is 
included. 

Success  in  these  various  efforts  has 
required  the  close  cooperation  of  asylum 
governments,  as  well  as  smooth  team- 


work with  Immigration  selection  mis- 
sions, Intergovernmental  Committee  for 
European  Migration,  and  voluntary 
agencies.  I  was  Impressed  by  the  high 
degree  of  this  cooperation  which  has  nar- 
rowed the  resettlement  process  for  the 
average  refugee  to  less  than  6  months. 

Apart  from  demonstrating  the  com- 
passion of  the  American  people  for  their 
fellow  men  In  need  and  at  the  same  time 
achieving  certain  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives. USRP's  presence  and  patterns  of 
assistance  have  been  instrumental.  I  be- 
lieve. In  arousing  the  humanitarian  con- 
.science  of  host  governments  and  achiev- 
ing liberal  asylum  policies.  I  was  gratified 
to  learn  during  my  travels  that  some  time 
ago  the  Council  of  Europe  adopted  a 
resolution  designed  to  Insure  the  refugees 
the  right  not  to  be  in  danger  of  persecu- 
tion— and  affording  them  at  least  tem- 
porary asylum  to  enable  their  processing 
for  admission  to  another  country.  Sup- 
plement D  provides  further  information 
relating  to  asylum  procedures. 

Moreover,  in  providing  a.ssl.'-^tance  to 
refugee  defectors.  USRP  demonstrates.  I 
believe,  a  positive,  sympathetic  under- 
standing, not  only  of  those  fleeing  Com- 
munist domination  but  al.';o  helps  to  keep 
alive  the  hope  of  those  remaining  in 
Eastern  Europe  that  the  United  States 
still  shares  a  concern  and  maintains  an 
interest  in  their  right  to  live  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  freedom. 

In  summary,  while  USRP  is  a  modest 
program — its  budget  for  the  current  year 
totals  only  $750,000 — it  Is  an  essential 
form  of  people-to-people  activity.  This 
is  one  Government  program  abroad  that 
is  vc-y  clearly  identified  to  the  refugee 
and  the  asylum  coimtry  as  a  program 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  since  its  incep- 
tion It  has  played  an  Important  and  suc- 
cessful role  in  advancing  both  general 
and  specific  U.S.  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives. I  consider,  therefore,  that  this  pro- 
gram merits  our  continued  .support.  The 
scope  of  such  support  should  be  Increased 
if — as  expected — the  influx  of  refugee 
escapees  continues  its  upward  trend. 
The  supplements  referred  to  follow : 

SrPPLEMENT  A 

The  Cuban  Refugei;  SrruATioN  tn  Spain 
At  the  time  ot  my  visit  to  Spain,  there 
were  some  6.500  Cuban  refugees  being  proc- 
essed by  the  Embassy  In  Madrid  for  Immi- 
gration to  the  United  States.  Although  the 
Embassy  has  succeeded  In  Increasing  its 
monthly  visa  Issuance  to  Cubans  from  250 
to  about  400  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
1967,  the  Cubans  have  been  arriving  from 
Cuba  at  the  average  rate  of  700  a  month.  In 
order  to  enable  the  Embassy  to  double  its 
monthly  visa  Issuance  to  Cuban  refugees,  the 
Department  of  State  authorized  the  employ- 
ment of  four  additional  local  employees  for 
the  processing  of  Cuban  applications.  Within 
a  short  time  the  Embassy  should  be  Issuing 
to  Cuban  refugees  approximately  700-800 
visas  monthly,  which  is  barely  enough  to 
offset  the  monthly  Increment  of  new  arrivals. 
It  appears  that  the  backlog  of  6.500  cases  In 
Spain  will  remain  for  the  foreseeable  future 
unless  arrivals  from  Cuba  fall  off  or  some 
other  dramatic  step  Is  taken  to  dispose  of 
the  backlog. 

I  also  had  the  opportunity  to  witness  the 
departure  of  ICEM  Flight  MISAD  121411  on 
September  15  from  Madrid  to  New  York.  Of 
the  179  Cuban  refugees  aboard,  there  were 
7  women  with  children.  16  persons,  who  were 
joining  husbands  and   fathers;   20  families. 
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77  persons;  4  small  unaccompanied  children; 
25  youths  who  were  preceding  their  parents 
in  order  to  avoid  military  service;  14  couples; 
and  29  single  adults. 

Supplement  B 

Jewish    Commtnities    in    Arab    Countries: 

Summary  by  Country 

united  arab  republic 

The  situation  in  the  UAR  Is  the  most  seri- 
ous on  which  there  Is  reliable  Information. 
Many  reports  Indicate  that,  during  the  re- 
cent conflict,  there  was  extensive  mob  vio- 
lence against  Jews  and  Jewish  properties 
m  the  U.A.R.,  and  that  on  June  5  UAR  au- 
thorities Imprisoned  all  Jewish  heads  of 
households  while  also  placing  elderly  com- 
munity leaders  under  house  arrest.  Although 
some  200  Jews  having  foreign  nationality 
and  lesser  numbers  of  stateless  Jews  have 
been  permitted  to  depart,  those  of  Egyp- 
tian nationality  are  being  prevented  from 
leaving.  Sources  Including  many  of  the  evac- 
uees arriving  In  Europe  have  stated  that 
those  Imprisoned  have  received  severe  mal- 
treatment. A  very  recent  report  estimates 
that  from  400  to  500  are  stUl  incarcerated  In 
Cairo  and  an  additional  80  In  Alexandria. 
The  same  report  states  that  internees  have 
been  given  permission  to  communicate  with 
their  families  In  Egypt  via  the  ICRC  or  Egyp- 
tian Red  Crescent  and  may  receive  parcels 
and  money  for  use  In  prison  canteens.  One 
source  believes  that  all  Jews  will  eventually 
be  permitted  to  depart  the  country  but 
without  their  possessions. 

The  release  of  some  Jewish  political  pris- 
oners by  the  UAR  indicates  some  relaxation 
of  the  harsh  policy  of  imprisonment. 

ALGERIA 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Jews  left 
Algeria  for  France  when  the  country  attained 
independence  in  1962.  No  Instances  of  anti- 
Jewish  violence  or  discrimination  have  been 
reported. 

ADEN 

The  British  authorities  provided  full  pro- 
tection for  all  Jews  and  soon  after  the  con- 
flict arranged  for  their  evacuation  by  air  to 
friendly  countries. 

IRAQ 

While  Information  concerning  Jews  in  Iraq 
(which  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States  on  June  10)  is  very  limited. 
it  is  nevertheless  apparent  that  Jews  in  that 
country  are  being  subjected  to  a  variety  of 
forms  of  harassment,  discrimination  and 
restriction.  According  to  a  qualified,  non- 
partisan source.  Jews  in  Iraq  face  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  situation.  They  are  not 
permitted  to  leave  the  country,  face  danger 
if  they  leave  their  homes  and  are  being  sub- 
jected to  such  relatively  nalnor  but  demoral- 
izing harassmenu  as  the  disconnecting  of 
their  telephones.  Money  transfers  are  strictly 
controlled  and  limited.  All  Jews  under  twenty 
would  leave  the  country  If  permitted.  Iraq 
still  maintains  no  diplomatic  relations  with 
ihe  United  States. 

LEBANON 

There  Is  no  serious  Jewish  problem  in 
Lebanon.  Prom  the  outset  of  the  conflict 
the  Lebanese  Government  provided  adequate 
protection  for  the  Jewish  population.  Juda- 
ism, as  one  of  the  14  recognized  religions  in 
Lebanon,  enjoys  protection,  rights  and  privi- 
leges. Following  an  antl-Jewlsh  riot  in  Beirut 
on  June  10,  the  Government  moved  most  of 
the  Jews  to  protective  custody  in  a  mountain 
area,  and  has  slmllarlly  protected  those  in 
Beirut  and  elsewhere.  There  has  been  no  In- 
dication that  most  of  the  Jews  wish  to  leave 
the  country.  Most  Lebanese  Jews  are  over 
forty  years  of  age  with  few  ties  abroad.  About 
150  have  emigrated  to  other  countries  during 
the  last  three  months  and  some  500  addi- 
tional persons  have  shown  interest  in  emi- 
grating. More  than  half  of  these  are  stateless 
Jews  who  entered  the  country  from  Syria 
during  recent  years. 


MOROCCO 

Following  mob  violence  against  Jewish  per- 
sons and  property  In  Morocco  (Involving  the 
death  of  at  least  2  persons),  the  Government 
took  a  firm  stand  to  control  the  situation,  It 
has  announced  and  shown  that  It  will  not 
tolerate  such  action  and  Jewish  agencies  have 
been  highly  complimentary  of  the  King's  per- 
formance in  this  matter.  Nevertheless,  eco- 
nomic boycotts  against  Jews  Instigated  by 
private  groups  have  continued  and  there  Is  a 
widening  cleavage  between  Jewish  and  Mos- 
lem populations.  In  these  circumstances 
there  is  increasing  anxiety  In  the  Jewish 
community  and.  although  King  Hassan  has 
encouraged  Jews  to  remain  In  the  country, 
increasing  numbers  seek  emigration  oppor- 
tunities. Most  of  those  leaving  would  like 
ultimately  to  settle  In  Canada  or  the  United 
States. 

TUNISIA 

Following  Initial  disorders.  President  Bour- 
guiba  announced  that  he  would  not  tolerate 
their  resumption.  The  Government  is  fully 
protecting  the  Jewsh  community  and  facili- 
tating procedures  for  those  who  wish  to  leave 
There  is  a  continuous  stream  of  about  1000 
Jews  per  month  to  France  where  they  are 
being  assisted  bv  Je^^-lsh  voluntary  agencies 
and  where  many  are  being  absorbed  into  the 
local  community. 

SYRIA 

It  is  reliably  reported  that  the  Government 
of  Syria  has  been  correct  in  its  treatment  of 
Jews",  has  detailed  security  forces  to  protect 
them,  and  there  has  been  no  major  violence 
directed  against  Jews.  Nevertheless,  there 
have  reportedly  been  many  Individual  In- 
stances of  pettv  harassments  and  abuse  of 
Jews  such  as  spitting  and  shoving  and  there 
are  reports  of  Jews  being  held  by  police  until 
payments  are  made  for  release.  Those  In 
mixed  neighborhoods  are  being  menaced  and 
subjected  to  vexations.  While  the  situation 
in  Syria  is  bad  it  is  considered  "normal"  as 
the  Jews  In  that  country  were  under  constant 
threat  even  before  hostilities  No  Jews  are 
permitted  to  leave  the  country  regardless  of 
nationality  but  the  majority  of  the  com- 
munity is  uneasy  and  would  leave  Syria  II 
given  that  option. 

LIBYA 

During  and  Immediately  after  t.ie  recent 
hostilities,  mob  violence  directed  against  the 
Jews  in  Libya  resulted  in  widespread  destruc- 
tion of  Jewish  property  and  reportedly  in 
some  deaths.  Since  these  initial  disorders, 
however,  the  Government  of  Libya  has  been 
able  to  provide  necessary  protection  for  its 


Jewish  population.  The  Government  has  also 
permitted  and  facilitated  the  evacuation  of 
all  Jews  wishing  to  depart  for  other  coun- 
tries (Without  most  of  their  possessions)  and 
has  offered  to  pay  transportation  costs  for 
anyone  who  has  no  other  means  of  meeting 
this  expense.  Thus  far  approximately  3100 
persons  have  been  evacuated  to  Italy,  which 
has  granted  them  temporary  haven  and 
where  they  are  being  assisted  by  Jewish  vol- 
untary agencies.  According  to  reports,  the 
Libyan  Government  Is  wliilng,  upon  request, 
to  extend  indefinitely  the  3-month  re-entry 
visas  Issued  evacuees  when  they  leave  the 
country.  Most  of  the  undetermined  number 
remaining  in  Libya  are  expected  to  depart, 
and  the  evacuation  is  continuing  although  at 
a  reduced  rate.  Jews  rem.^ining  in  Libya  con- 
tinue to  face  harassment,  and  many  are 
reluctant  to  leave  their  homes. 

ICBC 

The  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  (ICRC)  is  continuing  its  efforts — com- 
menced soon  after  the  end  of  hostilities — to 
assist  Jews  In  Arab  countries.  ICRC.  with  Its 
established  capability  for  neutral  interven- 
tion in  situations  of  tension  or  conflict  to 
provide  humanitarian  protective  and  emer- 
gency relief  assistance  to  victims  of  war.  has 
one  or  more  delegates  in  most  of  the  Arab 
countries  The  delegates,  among  their  other 
activities,  are  attempting  as  necessary  to 
secure  adequate  protection  for  threatened 
Jewish  populations  and  permission  for  the 
evacuation  of  those  desiring  to  depart.  The 
United  States  has  contributed  $100,000  tD  the 
ICRC  for  its  emergency  program  for  the  pro- 
vision of  relief  and  other  assistance  In  behalf 
of  all  victims  of  the  Middle  East  conflict, 
through  an  allocation  from  the  $5  million 
Middle  East  emergency  fund  announced  by 
President  Johnson  on  June  27.  In  addition, 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  (UNHCR)  is  considering  measures 
appropriate  under  the  UNHCR  mandate 
which  he  might  take  in  behalf  of  threatened 
or  persecuted  Jews. 

Jews  in  Arab  countries 

I Prehostlllty  estimate] 

Total  number 

Aden   13* 

Algeria   2,000 

Iraq 2,500  to  3,000 

Lebanon 7.000 

Libya 5.000 

Morocco   60.000 

Syria      3,000  to  4.000 

Tunisia - --  20.000 

United  Arab  Republic 2,500 


SUPPLEMENT  C 
NUMBERS  OF  ESCAPEES,  BY  COUNTRY.  AS  OF  AUG.  31.  1967 


Citizenship 


Austria 


Germany 


Italy 


Greece  and 
Near  East 


WasUrn 
Europe 


ToUl 


Albanian 

Bulgarian 

Ciechoslovak. 

Hungarian 

Polish 

Rumanian 

USSR 

Yugoslav 


5 

70 
581 
674 
141 
29 
7 
447 


S 
94 

435 
545 

lie 

30 

12 
732 


214 

45 

no 

338 

92 
162 

2 
1.784 


26 
S8 

3 
12 

7 

45 
28 


1 
13 

135 
92 

205 
19 
10 


251 

310 

1,264 

1,6S3 

561 

2K 

59 

2.963 


Total. 


1,954 


1,969 


2,739 


209 


475 


7.34« 


Supplement  D 
AsYLtJM   Procedures   in   Austrla.   Germany, 
AND  Italy 
Atr  stria 
The  Federal  Ministry  of  the  Interior  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  determination  of  refugee 
status  in  accordance  with  the  Reftigee  Con- 
vention of  1951.  The  procedure  is  based  on 
internal  administrative  decrees  and  inatruc- 
tlons.  Applicants  for  recognition  are  normally 
referred  to  the  Federal  Reception  Center  In 
Traiskirchen  and  their  applications  are  ex- 


amined by  the  Bundespollzeldlrektlon 
Vienna. 

All  proposed  negative  decisions  are  com- 
municated to  the  OfBce  of  the  UNHCR  which 
Is  entitled  to  Interview  the  applicant  and.  U 
appropriate,  to  submit  a  recommendation  for 
recognition. 

Cases  in  which  UNHCR  recommendations 
for  recognition  are  not  accepted  by  the  Bun- 
despollzeldlrektlon  are  referred  to  the  Federal 
Minister  of  the  Interior  which  consults  with 
UNHCR.  If  after  such  consultation  no  agree- 
ment Is  reached,   the  Minister  of  the  In- 
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terlor — before  taking  a  final  decision — may 
refer  the  case  to  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Asylum  ( Asylbelrat) .  This  Advisory  Council 
Is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Minis- 
tries of  Foreign  Affairs,  Interior  and  Justice, 
the  members  of  the  Austrian  Delegation  to 
the  Committee  on  Population  and  Refugees 
of  the  Council  of  Europe  and  the  Representa- 
tive of  UNHCR,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Federal  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Applicants  of  Yugoslav  nationality  who 
enter  Austria  Illegally  In  Carlnthla  and 
Styrla  may  In  exceptional  cases  be  screened 
and  Interviewed  by  the  local  Police  Authori- 
ties. Where  a  negative  decision  Is  envisaged, 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  Informs  the  Office 
of  the  tJNHCR  which  may  request  the  trans- 
fer of  the  person  In  question  to  the  Federal 
Reception  Center  where  the  case  follows  the 
normal  procedure. 

FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF  GERMANT 

By  virtue  of  the  Aliens  Law  of  28  April 
1965  the  "Federal  Office  for  Recognition  of 
Foreign  Refugees"  (Bundesamt  fur  die  Aner- 
kennung  ausiandlscher  Fluchtllnge) .  located 
at  the  Federal  Reception  Center  In  Zlrndorf, 
Is  comf>etent  to  decide  on  applications  for 
asylum  Applicants  for  asylum  are  to  be 
referred  to  the  Federal  Reception  Center. 
Persons  entitled  to  asylum  are  refugees  as 
defined  by  the  Refugee  Convention  and  per- 
sons defined  by  Article  16  of  the  Basic  Law 
which  Includes  persons  who  are  not  covered 
by  the  Convention  due  to  the  dateline  of  1 
J.inuajy  1951. 

PTALT 

Refugee  status  Is  determined  by  Eligibility 
Commissions  In  Trieste  or  In  Rome.  These 
Commissions,  established  by  exchanges  of 
Notes  between  the  Office  of  UNHCR  and  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  are  composed  of 
a  representative  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  a  representative  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  and  two  representatives  of  the 
Office  of  UNHCR  The  representative  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  senior 
representative  of  the  Office  of  UNHCR  act 
alternately  as  chairman  with  a  casting  vote 
in  cases  of  disagreement.  Decisions  of  the 
Commissions  are  normally  final  but  If  new 
elements  are  presented  they  may  be  reviewed. 


CHICOPEE.  MASS.,  POST  OFFICE 
DEDICATION 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Satur- 
day. November  4.  1967,  It  was  my  pleas- 
ure and  distinct  privilege  to  attend  and 
participate  In  the  dedication  ceremonies 
of  the  newly  expanded  and  renovated 
Chicopee.  Mass..  Post  Office. 

These  exercises  marked  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  period  of  long  anticipation  by 
the  citizens  of  Chicopee  who  for  years 
had  desired  to  be  served  by  one  con- 
solidated post  ofiBce  bearing  the  post- 
mark "Chicopee.  Mass."  I  include  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  remarks  I 
delivered  on  this  historic  occasion  of  the 
dedication,  the  program  for  the  event, 
and  the  news  account  taken  from  the 
Springfield  Sunday  Republican  of  No- 
vember 5: 

ADDM3S  BT   Mb.   Bolant)  " 

Rev.    Clergy,    Mayor    Demers,    Poetmaster 

Dorral,    DUtlngul5be<l    guests.    Ladles    and 

Gentlemen: 
Herodotus,  the  Oreek  blstorlan.  must  have 


had  In  mind  this  kind  of  day  when  he  coined 
the  thought  In  500  B.C.,  "Neither  snow,  nor 
rain,  nor  heat,  nor  gloom  of  night  stays  these 
couriers  from  the  swift  completion  of  their 
appointed  rounds."  Despite  the  grayness  of 
this  day.  It  Is  a  happy  and  significant  event 
for  Chicopee.  I  am  delighted  to  be  a  part  of  It. 
This  event  embraces  more  than  the  routine 
dedication  of  a  building  with  modern  facil- 
ities. It  signifies  the  realization  of  one  gen- 
eral Post  Office  for  this  growing  and  thriving 
city  of  Chicopee.  It  was  a  long  time  In 
coming.  It  came  because  of  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  public  officials,  civic  organizations, 
and  the  people  of  this  city.  The  consolida- 
tion was  grounded  on  more  effective,  efficient 
mall  service  for  the  Inhabitants  and  busi- 
nesses of  this  community.  Its  conception  was 
tinged  with  the  understandable  civic  pride 
that  Chicopee  should  no  longer  be  the  satel- 
lite of  another  community  In  the  matter  of 
mall  delivery. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  could  quarrel 
with  this  position.  I  commend  all  those  who 
have  had  a  part  In  bringing  this  problem 
to  a  successful  conclusion.  I  am  delighted 
that  I  Joined  in  this  effort  and  gave  It  my 
support  and  assistance. 

There  are  few  other  areas  of  government 
that  reach  the  people  and  the  business  com- 
munity so  directly  as  does  the  Post  Office 
Department.  The  task  of  delivering  the  mall 
is  one  of  the  biggest  activities  In  the  world. 
Think  for  a  moment  of  this  gargantuan, 
herculean  effort!  Some  35,000  Post  Offices, 
handling  over  75  billion  pieces  of  mall,  more 
than  23  billion  stamps  are  Issued  everv  year 
in  the  United  States.  Placed  end  to  end,  they 
circle  the  world  fourteen  times!  The  Poet 
Office  has  more  than  600,000  employees — re- 
ceipts of  almost  J4  billion.  The  volume  of 
mall  equals  the  mall  volume  of  the  68  largest 
countries  In  the  United  Nations — countries 
having  a  total  population  of  1.9  billion  peo- 
ple— U.S.  population,  195  million  people. 

This  gives  you  an  Idea  of  what  the  Post 
Office  Department  faces  In  Its  constant  and 
continuing  effort  to  serve  the  people  of  this 
nation. 

When  our  friend  and  neighbor,  Lawrence  F. 
O'Brien  was  handed  the  awesome  responsi- 
bility of  running  this  huge  establishment, 
he  was  charged  by  the  President  of  the  U.S. 
to  "provide  this  country  with  the  finest  mall 
service  It  has  ever  known,  while  managing 
the  Post  Office  Department  efficiently  and 
prudently."  All  of  us  can  take  pride  In  the 
manner  in  which  Postmaster  General  O'Brien 
has  responded  to  this  great  challenge.  All 
over  this  land  he  has  sought  to  modernize 
and  Improve  the  service.  He  has  brought 
Imagination  and  Initiative  and  drive  to  this 
task.  Facilities,  such  as  the  one  we  dedicate 
here  today,  are  eloquent  proof  of  what  Is 
being  done  to  upgrade  his  department. 

But  structures  of  brick  and  mortar  and 
steel,  filled  with  modern  equipment,  are 
nothing  without  the  dedication  and  spirit 
of  men  and  women  who.  in  the  final  mo- 
ments get  the  mall  delivered. 

We  dedicate  this  Post  Office  today  In  the 
name  of  the  United  States — to  the  memory 
of  all  who  have  labored  and  will  labor  here — 
to  the  Postmasters,  the  Clerks.  Carriers, 
handlers   and   maintenance    crew. 

I  congratulate  all  who  have  been  a  part 
of  the  human  side  of  this  building — the  em- 
ployees, the  architect,  the  builder,  the  arti- 
sans who  fashioned  this  structure.  I  am 
privileged  to  bring  to  all  of  them  and  to  the 
people  of  the  city  of  Chicopee.  the  greetings 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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Lyndon  B  Johnson.  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Lawrence  F.  OBrlen.  Postmaster  General. 

WUllam  P.  Dorval.  Postmaster. 

"Neither  snow,  nor  rain,  nor  heat,  nor 
gloom   of    night  stays    these   couriers   from 


the    swift    completion    of    their    appointed 
rounds." 

Musical  selection:  Eighth  Air  Force  Band, 
Westover  Air  Base.  Chief  Warrant  Officer  Wil- 
liam Berky.  Director. 

Welcoming  Introduction:  William  P.  Dor- 
val. postmaster. 

Master  of  ceremonies:  Attorney  Thomas 
D.  Murphy,  special  hearings  officer,  president, 
Chicopee  Bar  Association. 

Invocation:  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Shea,  pastor. 
Holy  Name  of  Jesus  Church. 

Introduction  of  special  guests:  Attorney 
Thomas  D.  Murphy. 

Greetings,  city  of  Chicopee:  Hon.  Richard 
H.  Demers.  mayor. 

Principal  speaker:  Hon.  Edwaro  P.  BoL.«n>, 
Congressman,  Second  District. 

Greetings  from  Postmaster  General  Law- 
rence F.  O'Brien:  Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland. 

Presentation  of  flag  to  postmaster:  Hon. 
Edward  P.  Boland. 

Color  Guard:  Combined  Chicopee  Amer- 
ican Legion  Posts. 

Raising  of  the  flag. 

National  Anthem:   8th  Air  Force  Band. 

Vocalist:  Mrs.  Dolores  Asselin. 

Dedication  address:  Hon.  Donald  P.  Steele, 
regional  director.  Post  Office  Department. 

Musical  selection:    8th  Air  Force  Band. 

Benediction:  Rev.  Charles  W.  Wakefield, 
pastor.  Chicopee  Falls  Methodist  Church. 

Closing  remarks:  Francis  S.  Balickl.  pres- 
ident, Chicopee  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Post  Office  Dedication  Committee:  WUllam 
P  Dorval,  chairman,  Joseph  Ghareeb,  treas- 
urer. Howard  W.  Redfern.  Conrad  Goff. 
Charles  Berube,  Oscar  Hllbert,  Alphonse 
Dupuls. 

Chicopee  Dedicates  Post  Office 
Chicopee. — Political,  postal  and  civic  lead- 
ers participated  Saturday  in  the  formal  dedi- 
cation of  the  new^  Chicopee  central  Post 
Office  at  ceremonies  attended  by  more  than 
150  persons. 

PRESENTS    FLAG 

The  highlight  of  the  day  was  the  presenta- 
tion and  the  raising  of  a  new  flag  which  had 
flown  over  the  nation's  Capitol  and  at  the 
Post  Office  headquarters  in  Washington.  DC. 
Congressman  Edward  P.  Boland  made  the 
presentation  of  the  flag  for  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Lawrence  O'Brien.  Chicopee  Postmaster 
William  P.  Dorval  accepted  the  flag  In  behalf 
of  his  staff. 

Flag-raising  ceremonies  were  conducted  by 
a  color  guard  from  the  various  Chicopee 
American  Legion  posts  as  Mrs.  Dolores  Asselin 
sang  the  National  Anthem,  accompanied  by 
the  Eighth  Air  Force  Band  of  Westover  Air 
Force  Bsise. 

Congressman  Boland  told  the  crowd,  pro- 
tected under  the  covered  rear  platform  from 
the  rains  that  forced  the  switch  of  the  cere- 
monies from  In  front  of  the  attractive  mil- 
lion-dollar facility,  that  the  construction  of 
the  Poet  Office  represented  a  significant  mile- 
stone In  the  history  of  this  growing  city. 

Boland  praised  Postmaster  Dorval  for  his 
work  In  helping  to  plan  "The  beautiful  and 
functional  building."  He  said  that  federal 
officials  shared  In  the  civic  pride  that  marked 
this  occasion  for  the  city. 

He  also  brought  good  news  to  the  postal 
employees  on  hand  Including  visiting  postal 
officials  and  Chicopee  employees,  who  went 
about  their  "appointed  rounds"  and  duties 
in  traditional  fashion.  Boland  said  that  pay 
raise  and  Increased  p>ostal  rate  legislation  had 
progressed  through  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees and  would  proceed  to  confirmation 
this  week  to  be  acted  upon  by  Congress.  The 
blU  provides  for  six  per  cent  wage  Increases 
spread  out  over  a  three-year  period  and 
retroactive  to  Oct.  1  for  the  first  step  and  Is 
tied  in  with  postal  rate  increases  to  be  effec- 
tive Jan.  1. 

TKACKS    HISTOBT 

Mayor  Demers  traced  post  office  history 
In  the  city.  He  cited  the  central  post  office  aa 
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a  marvelous  step  In  unifying  the  city  and  a 
means  of  eliminating  the  sectionalism  fos- 
tered under  the  previous  arrangement  of 
two  flrst  class  Post  Offices  and  services  from 
Holyoke. 

Mayor  Demers,  Postmaster  Dorval  and 
Atty.  Thomas  D.  Murphy,  master  of  cere- 
monies for  the  dedication,  all  praised  Con- 
gressman Boland  for  his  role  as  a  prime 
mover  In  the  plans  and  leglslaUon  which 
led  to  the  construction  and  expansion  of 
postal  services  In  the  city. 

Donald  J.  Dowd,  assistant  regional  direc- 
tor of  the  Post  Office  Department  In  Boston, 
reminded  the  audience  that  the  Post  Office 
is  a  non-profit  organization  dedicated  to 
providing  service  to  people.  This  principle 
Is  the  moUvating  force  in  the  continually 
Improving  postal  services  being  developed, 
Dowd  said.  He  urged  all  to  use  the  ZIP 
code  In  order  to  assist  in  creating  a  more 
efficient  postal  system. 

Others  participating  In  the  program  were 
the  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Shea,  pastor  of  Holy 
Name  Church,  who  delivered  the  Invocation: 
the  Rev.  Charles  W.  Wakefield,  pastor  of 
the  Chicopee  Falls  Methodist  Church,  who 
gave  benediction;  and  Francis  S.  Balickl, 
president  of  the  Greater  Chicopee  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  who  brought  regards  from 
the  business  and  mercantile  community. 

Musical  selections  were  played  by  the 
Eighth  Air  Force  Band  under  the  direction 
of  Chief  Warrant  Officer  William  Berky. 
director. 

Other  officials  seated  on  the  platform 
Included  State  Reps.  Roger  Bernashe  and 
Steve  Chmura.  Aldermanlc  President  Roger 
J.  Roy,  Howand  Redfern  and  Oscar  Hllbert, 
representing  postal  employees,  and  Westover 
Air  Force  Base  representatives. 

Tlie  Fireball  Club  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce under  the  supervision  of  Charles 
Berube  provided  refreshments. 


MARIE  CURIE 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  an 
honorary  degree  was  conferred  upon 
Marie  Curie  by  St.  Lawrence  University, 
the  citation  read : 

Marie  Curie,  self-effaced  and  devoted  sci- 
entist, teacher  and  author,  exemplar  of  the 
art  of  living  while  directing  to  beneficent 
ends  powerful  forces  of  nature,  single  and 
persistent  In  purpose,  triumphant  In  research, 
hastening  the  march  of  civilization  by  the 
discovery  of  radium.  Inspired  and  inspiring 
Idealist,  and  practical  dreamer. 

The  girl  named  Marj-a  Sklodovska, 
whom  the  world  was  to  know  as  Marie 
Curie,  was  bom  on  November  7.  1867.  in 
the  ancient  Polish  city  of  Warsaw.  Her 
parents  were  members  of  the  minor  land- 
owning Polish  nobility  that  had  been  im- 
poverished by  Russian  rule  of  their  area 
of  the  Polish  homeland.  Marj-a  learned 
to  read  when  she  was  only  4  years  old. 
When  she  was  graduated  from  secondary- 
school  in  June  of  1883  she  won  highest 
honors,  but  the  university  in  Warsaw  was 
closed  even  to  the  most  brilliant  women. 

She  was  employed  as  a  governess  until 
1891  when  she  went  to  Paris  to  attend  the 
Sorbonne.  There,  for  3  years,  she  led  a 
life  devoted  to  study.  Most  of  her  atten- 
tion was  given  to  her  studies  In  mathe- 
matics, physics,  and  chemistry.  She  was 


particularly  adept  in  performing  the  ex- 
periments assigned  to  her  in  the  science 
laboratories.  By  July  of  1893,  she  had 
obtained  a  master's  degree  In  physics, 
leading  the  honors  list  of  the  group  that 
received  the  degree  with  her.  She  next 
obtained  a  master's  degree  in  mathe- 
matics. 

In  1895,  she  was  married  to  a  man  des- 
tined to  become  an  eminent  physicist 
in  his  own  right,  Pierre  Curie,  then  a 
professor  of  physics.  Their  scientific 
work  together  began  as  a  study  of  radio- 
activity, the  topic  of  Marie  Curie's  doc- 
toral dissertation.  Using  a  variety  of  com- 
pounds of  uranium.  Madam  Curie  dis- 
covered that  the  radioactivity  of  any 
uranium  compound  was  a  fundamental 
property  of  the  uranium  atoms  of  the 
compounds. 

In  July  of  1898.  Marie  and  Pierre  Curie 
discovered  the  new  radioactive  element, 
polonium,  named  for  Marie  Curie's  be- 
loved homeland.  In  December  of  the 
same  year,  they  discovered  radium.  They 
invented  a  means  of  laboriously  isolating 
radium  salts  from  pitchblende. 

For  their  intensely  creative  scientific 
achievements,  they  were  awarded  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  physics  in  1903.  After  the 
death  of  her  husband.  Madam  Curie 
succeeded  him  in  1906  as  professor  of 
general  physics  at  the  Sorbonne.  and 
continued  her  research  into  the  mys- 
terious properties  of  radium.  For  this 
work,  she  received  the  Nobel  Prize  in 
chemistry. 

The  curie,  a  unit  of  energy  in  radioac- 
tive materials,  is  named  for  Madam 
Curie.  Among  her  many  scientific 
achievements  were  preparing  uranium  in 
a  pure  state  and  establishing  its  atomic 
weight. 

In  1912.  a  Radium  Institute  was  estab- 
lished in  her  honor  in  Warsaw.  She  re- 
turned to  a  triumphant  welcome  in  her 
native  city  in  1913.  Her  love  for  Poland 
had  never  waned  in  her  long  years  of 
exile. 

In  1921,  Marie  Curie  visited  the  United 
States,  where  a  group  of  generous  Ameri- 
can women  presented  her  with  a  gram  of 
radium  and  with  funds  to  be  used  as  she 
wished.  Characteristically,  she  used  the 
money  for  the  rental  of  still  another 
gram  of  radium  for  the  laboratory  of 
the  Warsaw  Institute.  She  had.  of  course, 
contributed  the  flrst  gram  given  to  her  to 
the  Institute.  When  she  visited  the  United 
States  again  in  1929.  to  dedicate  the  Hep- 
burn Hall  of  Chemistry  at  St.  Lawrence 
University,  American  friends  presented 
her  with  another  monetarj-  gift  which 
she  also  donated  to  the  Warsaw  Insti- 
tute. 

She  died  at  the  height  of  her  powers  on 
July  4,  1934,  in  Paris,  universally 
mourned  by  Poles,  Americans,  and  the 
scientists  of  the  world. 


COMMENDATION  OF  SECRETARY 
McNAMARA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempwre.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Holitield]  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
democratic  society  we  frequently  exercise 
the  right  to  criticize  the  public  servants, 


the  servants  in  the  executive  branch  of 
Goverrmient.  the  men  who  are  appointed, 
and  in  some  Instances,  of  course,  the  men 
who  are  career  people. 

This  Is  as  it  should  be,  and  no  one 
would  want  to  stop  that  tj-pe  of  criticism. 
The  same  thing  happens  to  Members 
of  Congress.  They  are  frequently  criti- 
cized in  their  own  districts  by  their  con- 
stituents. 

They  are  criticized  in  the  local  and  na- 
tional press  and  frequently  these  criti- 
cisms are  inaccurate.  Sometimes  they  are 
part  story  and  part  truth.  Sometimes 
they  are  \-lcious.  Sometimes  they  tend  to 
destroy  the  confidence  of  the  constitu- 
encies which  they  represent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  some  time  I  have  lis- 
tened to  criticism  of  a  man  who  I  think  Is 
one  of  the  great  public  ser\'ants  of  all 
time.  Now,  I  have  disagreed  with  this 
man  on  many  occasions.  In  fact,  I  have 
been  a  part  of  putting  out  a  report  In  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
which  criticized  the  decision  that  this 
gentleman  made.  I  speak  of  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara.  I  think  at  the  time 
that  he  made  the  decision  not  to  make 
the  aircraft  carrier  Kennedy  nuclear 
powered  he  was  making  a  mistake.  I  still 
think  that.  The  fact  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  reversed  its  position  on 
nuclear  aircraft  carriers  and  surface  ves- 
sels of  that  size  and  class  and  even 
smaller  is  an  indication  that  they,  too, 
realize  that  the  unanimous  report  of  our 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energj-  was 
a  valid  report  and  that  the  facts  con- 
tained therein,  which  justified  the  instal- 
lation of  nuclear  propulsion  power  in  sur- 
face vessels,  were  valid  facts  and  had 
the  interests  of  national  security  at 
heart. 

Tonight.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  the  floor 
for  the  purpose  of  saying  a  few  words  of 
praise  for  Secretary  McNamara.  As  we 
all  know,  at  one  time  he  was  one  of  the 
top  officials  in  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  He  had 
a  salary,  I  am  told,  which  was  in  excess 
of  $400,000  a  year  at  the  time  when  he 
was  a.sked  by  the  President  to  come  into 
the  Government  service  at  a  salary  of  less 
than  $30,000  a  year.  At  great  sacrifice  to 
himself,  selling  his  stock  which  he  owned 
and  forfeiting  almost  half  a  million  dol- 
lars a  year  in  salarj'.  he  came  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Goverrmient.  He  has  acted  as 
Secretary  of  Defense  ever  since. 

Now.  i  have  been  here  for  25  years 
and  I  have  seen  a  good  many  Secretaries 
of  Defense  come  and  go.  In  ray  humble 
opinion,  this  man  has  a  greater  grasp  of 
the  tremendous  function  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  than  any  Secretary  of 
Defense  within  ray  raemory.  I  have  wit- 
nessed this  man  sitting  for  hours  under 
questioning  before  various  committees, 
including  my  own.  He  very  seldom  had 
to  turn  around  and  ask  an  admiral  or  a 
general  or  a  colonel  behind  him  for  an 
answer  to  a  question  that  was  asked 
him  by  a  member  of  the  committee  be- 
fore which  he  appeared.  He  usually  had 
the  facts  and  the  figures  to  sustain  the 
answer  that  he  gave. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  man  ha«  a 
mind  like  a  computer.  Well,  to  some 
extent  I  think  he  does  have  a  mind  like  a 
computer,  because  he  has  a  faculty  for 
remembering  facts  and  figures  and  for 
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assimilating  complicated  problems  which 
go  far  beyond  that  of  the  oridinary  pub- 
lic servant. 

I  think  he  has  been  a  good  Secretary 
of  Defense.  I  know  he  has  made  some 
mistakes,  but  I  think  we  have  been  for- 
tunate during  the  past  6  or  7  years  in 
having  a  man  of  this  caliber,  a  man  who 
would  be  willing  to  forego  his  own  per- 
sonal financial  advantage  and  to  take 
over  the  onerous  duties  that  he  has  per- 
formed. I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any 
man  in  Washington  who  works  more 
hours  a  day  in  the  ser%ice  of  our  Gov- 
ernment than  this  man  does.  In  my 
opinion,  he  is  a  great  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. He  is  making  a  speech  tonight  be- 
fore the  National  Association  of  Educa- 
tional Broadcasters  at  Denver.  Colo.  I 
have  procured  a  copy  of  his  speech.  Un- 
der consent  heretofore  granted.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  ask  that  It  be  appended 
to  my  remarks  of  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  California 
who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  served  on  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  for  many  days  and 
nights  when  we  worked  on  and  wrote  the 
Unification  Act  of  1947.  I  think  that  is 
the  greatest  piece  of  defense  legislation 
in  the  history  of  this  country.  It  created 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  was 
really  the  beginning  of  our  space  pro- 
gram. We  had  hearings  that  lasted  for 
days,  weeks,  and  months,  and  all  of  the 
top  military  came  before  our  commit- 
tee. If  I  recall  correctly,  at  that  time 
we  envisioned  a  Secretary  of  Defense 
who  would  be  a  Secretary  of  Defense, 
who  would  maintain  civilian  control  and 
yet  who  would  coordinate  all  of  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
really,  frankly,  knock  heads  together 
and  save  money. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  opinion  that 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  has 
come  nearer  to  being  e.xactly  what  we 
planned  a  Secretary  of  Defense  to  be 
when  we  first  wrote  the  Unification  Act. 
So,  I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Holi- 
riELDl  for  his  taking  this  special  order 
on  this  subject  this  evening. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  individual 
is  perfect.  It  is  my  opinion  that  he  is 
on  the  way  toward  becoming  the  type 
of  Secretary  of  Defense  we  planned  for 
at  the  time  this  matter  was  considered. 
I  see  sitting  here  present  in  the 
Chamber  this  evening  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  served  on  that  committee,  and  I 
recall  very  well  the  late  James  Wads- 
worth  of  New  York  who  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  that  committee:  I  recall  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 


Halleck]  who  served  on  that  committee, 
and  in  my  opinion  at  that  time  our  Com- 
mittee on  Goverrmient  Operations  was 
one  of  the  most  effective  and  well-es- 
tablished committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Truly.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
do  not  know  how  I  was  selected  to  serve 
on  it  as  a  freshman  member  of  what  was 
really  one  of  the  most  outstanding  groups 
with  which  I  have  served  and  which  has 
represented  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  com- 
mittee was  chaired  at  that  time  by  our 
late  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan. Mr.  Clare  Hoffman,  whom  we  eulo- 
gized yesterday.  However.  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Unification  Act  was  written 
by  the  best  minds  in  this  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  gentleman  in  the  well,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  HolifieldI.  who 
contributed  as  much  to  the  enactment 
of  that  act  as  any  man  in  this  body  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  envisioned  at  that 
time  a  Secretarj-  of  Defense  who  would 
save  money  and  who  would  coordinate 
and  truly  unify  the  various  branches  of 
the  armed  services  of  this  country,  serv- 
ices which  so  often  in  the  past  were 
prone   to   go   in   different   directions. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HolifieldI  in  commending  a  man 
who  I  believe  on  the  whole  has  really 
lived  up  to  what  we  pictured  him  to  be 
at  that  time  as  a  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from.  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn]  for  his  remarks. 
Further,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  re- 
calling to  my  mind  something  that  hap- 
pened about  20  years  ago.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  I  had  not  thought  of  it  in  a  long 
time.  However,  I  do  recall  that  at  that 
time  there  was  a  great  deal  of  fear  that 
we  were  going  to  set  up  a  so-called 
Prussian  military  system.  There  were 
arguments  on  the  floor  of  the  House  at 
that  time  that  this  was  what  we  were 
doing.  But  I  think,  as  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  so 
eloquently  stated,  we  did  foresee  the  need 
to  pull  together  the  conflicting  forces 
which  existed  between  the  three 
branches  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army. 

We  felt  that  there  was  not  too  much 
accommodation  between  the  branches 
at  that  time  and  there  was  no  one  with 
authority,  really,  over  there  In  tht  Pen- 
tagon to  knock  their  heads  together,  to 
use  the  phrase  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  and  to  cause  them  to  do 
the  right  thing  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  Nation  as  a  whole.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 
The  speech  previously  referred  to  Is  as 
follows: 

Remarks   op   Secretary   McNamara   to   the 
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Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  want  to  talk  to 

you  this  mcmlng  about  tlie  unused  poten- 


tial of  the  Department  of  Defense — a  poten- 
tial for  contributing  to  the  solution  of  the 
social  problems  wracking  our  nation. 

The  Defense  Department  is  the  largest  sin- 
gle institution  In  the  world:  an  Institution 
employing  direc:ly  four  and  a  half  nUUlon 
men  and  women,  indirectly  employing  sev- 
eral million  more,  and  directing  the  use  of 
nearly  10  percent  of  the  nation's  wealth. 

The  question  I  want  to  put  to  you  is 
this:  can  these  vast  resources  be  used  to  con- 
tribute to  our  nation's  benefit  beyond  the 
narrow — though  vitally  necessary — role  of 
military  power? 

As  a  basis  for  exploring  this  question.  I 
want  to  describe  to  you  three  projects  tliat 
are  currently  under  way 

An  Open  Housing  Program,  to  break 
through  the  barriers  of  racial  discrimination 
in  off-base  housing  for  military  personnel. 

Project  100.000.  a  program  to  salvage  the 
property-scarred  youth  of  our  society  at  the 
rate  of  100,000  men  each  year — first  for  two 
years  of  military  service,  and  then  for  a  life- 
time of  productive  activity  In  civilian  society 
And  finally.  Project  Transition,  a  program 
to  assist  the  three-quarters  of  a  million  men 
leaving  military  service  each  year  to  select 
and  train  for  the  role  in  civilian  life  that 
will  contribute  most  to  their  personal  fiU- 
flllment  and  to  the  nation's  benefit. 

But  before  discussing  these  programs,  let 
me  make  It  unmistakably  clear  that  our  pri- 
mary responsibility  and  our  clear  mandate 
from  the  President  and  from  the  Congress  Is 
to  procure  and  maintain  in  a  high  state  of 
combat  readiness  whatever  military  forces 
are  necessary  to  protect  this  nation  from  ex- 
ternal attack,  keep  our  commitments  to  our 
allies,  and  support  the  objectives  of  our  for- 
eign policy. 
We  are  meeting  that  responsibility. 
Since  1961,  excluding  those  forces  added 
because  of  operations  in  Vietnam,  we  have 
increased  our  military  capability  In  every 
essential  category: 

A  45'^  increase  in  the  number  of  combat 
assigned  Army  divisions — from  11  to  16. 

A  73""-  Increase  in  the  funds  for  general 
ship  construction  and  conversion  to  modern- 
ize the  fleet. 

A  200%  Increase  in  the  number  of  guided 
missile  surface  ships — from  23  to  72. 

A  300  increase  In  our  inventory  of  nu- 
clear-powered ships — from  19  to  77. 

A  40'"-  Increase  in  the  number  of  .Air  Force 
tactical  fighter  squadrons — from  67  to  94 — 
and  a  100 r^  increase  in  the  total  payload 
capability  of  all  our  fighter  and  attack  air- 
craft. Air  Force,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

A  300%  increase  in  helicopter  troop  lift 
capability. 

A  340%  increase  In  our  flxed-wlng  airlift 
capability — an  increase  which  will  reach 
1000 ';  in  the  1970s  with  the  Introduction  of 
the  mammoth  new  C-5A  transport. 

A  100%  Increase  in  the  number  of  nuclear 
weap>ons  deployed  in  NATO  Europe. 

A  160%  increase  in  the  number  and  total 
megatonnage  of  nuclear  weapons  In  the 
strategic  alert  forces. 

Nor  do  these  Increases  tell  the  full  story 
We  have  developed  In  the  past  several  years  a 
broad  new  array  of  weapons  which  include: 
The  SR-71:  a  highly  sophisticated  recon- 
naissance aircraft  that  can  fly  three  times 
the  speed  of  sound. 

The  Poseidon  intercontinental  missile 
which  has  five  to  ten  times  the  destructive 
power  of  the  Polaris  missile  it  replaces. 

The  MBT-70.  a  new  main  battle  tank,  pro- 
viding increased  firepower,  protection  and 
mobility. 

The  CH-54  flying  crane:  our  first  heavy- 
lift  helicopter,  which  has  paid  for  itself 
many  times  over  In  recovering  battle-dam- 
aged helicopters,  as  well  as  performing  an 
expanded  range  of  supply  and  logistic  func- 
tions in  support  of  our  troops. 

The  family  of  F-111  aircraft:  the  most 
sophisticated   and   eSectlve   attack   aircraft 
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in  the  world  today— and  recognized  as  such 
by  foreign  governments  who  are  buying  it  In 
preference  to  aircraft  produced  In  their  own 
countries. 

The  multi-warhead  ballistic  missile  re- 
entry system  which  multiplies  the  effective- 
ness of  our  missile  force. 

The  Walleye  guided  bomb,  which  uses 
a  television  guidance  system,  enabling  air- 
craft and  conventional  explosives  to  hit  tar- 
gets in  Southeast  Asia  today  with  extreme 
accuracy  and  effectiveness. 

The  Lance  tactical  surface-to-surface  mis- 
sile, equipped  with  both  nuclear  and  non- 
nuclear  warheads,  which  has  greater  range, 
accuracy  and  reliability  than  the  missiles 
it  will  replace. 

The  Spartan  and  Sprint  antl-balllstlc  mis- 
siles which  will  provide  defense  against  a 
possible  Chinese  attack  In  the  1970s. 

The  Phoenix  air-to-air  missile  system,  pro- 
viding us  with  the  capability  of  destroying 
formations  of  enemy  aircraft  in  the  air 
at  substantially   greater   distances. 

The  SRAM  alr-to-surface  missile.  Increas- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  our  strategic  bomb- 
ers, and  enabling  us  to  penetrate  advanced 
enemy  defenses. 

The  Cobra  attack  helicopter,  providing 
faster,  more  flexible  support  of  our  ground 
troops. 

The  A-7  attack  aircraft,  giving  our  Navy 
and  the  Air  Force  an  Improved  capability 
to  support  our  ground  forces,  with  its 
greater  bomb  capacity  and   longer  range 

And  scores  of  other  weapon  systems  and 
sub-systems — many  of  them,  of  course,  still 
highly  classified. 

Now,  obviously,  the  real  test  of  combat 
readiness  is  not  simply  to  have  an  adequate 
arsenal  of  advanced  weaponry— which  we 
have  greatly  added  to  over  the  past  six 
years — but  tio  be  able  to  respond  rapidly  and 
eiTeciively  to  an  emergency. 

Such  an  emergency  faced  us  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1965.  when  it  became  apparent  that 
Hanoi  was  on  the  verge  of  cutting  South 
Vietnam  in  half  by  overwhelming  force 

If  we  in  the  United  States  were  to  prevent 
that  def;at,  we  had  to  respond  rapidly  and 
effectively. 

Th.-Ji  is  what  we  did — ^and  our  accomplish- 
ments in  the  face  of  that  emergency  are  the 
most  realistic  measure  of  our  combat  readi- 
ness. 

In  the  first  crucial  months  of  the  crisis  we 
moved  over  100,000  men  to  Southeast  Asia 
in  120  days.  We  supplied  them  with  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  different  items,  at  the  end 
of  a  10.000  mile  pipeline — which  at  the  time 
had  only  one  deepwater  port,  and  neither 
roads  nor  rail  line  to  move  the  supplies 
Inland. 

In  those  first  critical  months  we  saved 
South  Vietnam  from  complete  and  final 
defeat. 

Today  we  are  supporting  some  600.000  men 
in  Southeast  Asia— at  a  standard  of  pro- 
ficiency never  before  equalled  in  the  his- 
tory of  warfare — and  we  are  doing  so  with- 
out wage  controls,  without  price  controls, 
without  profit  controls— and  indeed  without 
the  serious  dislocation  of  the  economy  that 
has  been  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of 
every  other  war  we  have  fought  in  this 
century. 

What  is  more,  we  are  accomplishing  this 
without  calling  up  our  reserve  forces;  with- 
out any  significant  movement  of  our  men 
and  equipment  out  of  Western  Europe;  with- 
out any  Important  change  in  our  forces 
in  South  Korea;  and  without  Jeopardizing 
otir  ability  to  meet  additional  emergencies 
that  might  occur  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
Now,  how  has  all  this  been  possible? 
It  has  been  possible  because  we  have  met 
our  first  and  overriding  responsibility  In  the 
Defense  Department:  we  were,  we  are,  and 
we  will  continue  to  remain  In  a  high  state 
of  combat  readiness. 

Combat  readiness  Is  our  primary  responsi- 
bility. 


But  I  want  to  stress  that  responsibility  Is 
not  inconsistent  with  other  goals. 

We  have  been  concerned,  for  example,  with 
obtaining  and  operating  the  required  level 
of  military  power  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
That  goal  is  clearly  sensible  in  a  Department 
that  is  spending  over  $70  billion  per  year. 
Efficient,  economical  management  does  not 
detract  from  combat  readiness.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  strengthens  it. 

Our  defense  expenditures  today— even  in- 
cluding the  full  cost  of  our  commitments  in 
Southeast  Asia — constitute  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  the  Gross  National  Product  than 
they  did  In  any  fiscal  year  from  1952  through 
1959. 

That  is  due  in  part  to  the  five-year  Cost 
Reduction  Program,  which  we  initiated  in 
1962.  Over  the  five  years  we  saved  the  tax- 
payers In  excess  of  14  billions  of  dollars.  Now 
that  the  Initial  phase  has  been  completed,  we 
have  established  the  Cost  Reduction  Pro- 
gram as  a  permanent  annual  procedure — 
with  stated  goals  and  carefully  audited 
results. 

As  part  of  reducing  costs,  we  have  to  date 
initiated  actions  to  consolidate,  reduce,  or 
close  over  950  Defense  Installations  or  activ- 
ities—all  over  the  world — involving  property 
that  has  become  surplus  to  foreseeable  peace- 
linie  or  wartime  needs. 

The  base  closure  program  understandably 
created.  In  the  beginning,  a  great  deal  of 
local  apprehension  and  political  pressure. 
And  yet  we  have  not  reversed  a  single  base 
closure  decision  due  to  pressure:  nor  has  It 
been  necessary  to  reopen  a  single  installation 
to  take  care  of  the  25%  expansion  of  our 
forces  which  has  occurred  in  the  past  two 
years.  The  recurring  annual  savings  of  the 
base  closure  program  alone,  when  com- 
pleted—including the  elimination  of  200.000 
Jobs— will  total   $1.5  billion. 

Furthermore,  the  usual  pattern  of  these 
base  closures  is  that  the  local  communities — 
ultimately — benefit  from  the  action.  Our 
Office  of  Economic  Adjustment  works  closely 
with  the  community  leaders  from  the  day  a 
base  closure  is  announced,  and  helps  explore 
fully  the  growth  potential  of  the  area. 

Now.  Just  as  efficient  management  and  cost 
reduction  are  not  the  Defense  Department's 
primary  goals — but  are  nevertheless  entirely 
consistent  with  our  central  responsibility  of 
combat  readiness — so  it  Is  becoming  clear 
there  are  other  measures  that  we  can  take 
that  benefit  the  economy,  and  the  social  pro- 
file of  the  nation,  which  are  equally  con- 
sistent  with   our   primary   objective. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  we  are  currently 
conducting  three  programs  which  are  di- 
rected toward  alleviating  certain  social  Ineq- 
uities in  the  nation. 

First,  the  Open  Housing  Program: 
Racial  discrimination— granUng  the  great 
legislative  advances  that  have  been  achieved 
in  the  past  six  years — remains  a  festering  In- 
fection in  our  national  life. 

The  Defense  Department,  beginning  with 
the  courageous  executive  order  of  President 
Truman  in  1948  integrating  the  armed  serv- 
ices, has  been  a  powerful  fulcrum  in  remov- 
ing the  roadblocks  to  racial  Justice — not 
merely  in  the  miUtary,  but  in  the  country 
at  large. 

But  clearly  the  nation's  road  to  equality  Is 
still  strewn  with  boulders  of  bias. 

Shortly  after  1  became  SecreUry  of  De- 
fense. I  asked  Mr.  Gerhard  A.  Gesell,  a  leading 
member  of  the  bar.  to  organize  a  committee 
to  review  the  progress  of  equal  opportunity 
in  the  Armed  Forces. 

That  committee  took  a  hard,  realistic  look 
at  the  problem.  It  reported  that  substantial 
improvement  had  been  made  on  military 
bases.  But  It  found  that  there  remained 
severe  off-base  discrimination  affecting 
thousands  of  Negro  servicemen  and  their 
families.  This  discrimination  was  most  de- 
structive In  the  field  of  housing. 

Open  housing  Is  a  serious  Issue  throughout 
our  society.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  Armed 


Forces.  Too  many  of  our  citizens  cannot  live 
m  the  homes  of  their  choice,  on  the  streets  of 
their  choice,  in  the  neighborhoods  of  their 

choice. 

But  this  intolerable  racial  discrimination 
affects  military  personnel  even  more  severely 
than  it  does  the  population  at  large.  The 
serviceman  and  his  family,  on  limited  com- 
pensation and  under  military  orders,  must 
move  every  few  years.  While  defending  their 
nation,  they  are  singularly  defenseless  against 
this  bigotry. 

Mv  response  to  the  Gesell  Committee  find- 
ings'was  to  Issue  a  directive  incorporating 
lis  recommendations.  Commanders  every- 
where were  asked  to  organize  voluntary  pro- 
grams to  eliminate  housing  discrimination  in 
the  communities  surrounding  their  bases 

In  the  Pentagon  we  turned  our  minds  to 
other  problems  ,-,  ^* 

Early  this  vear  we  reviewed  the  results  of 
that  four-vear-old  dlrecUve.  We  sent  teams 
to  a  dozen'bases  to  look  Into  every  aspect  of 
equal  opportunity.  A  special  taik  force  was 
set  up  for  the  greater  Washington  area.  Sev- 
enteen thousand  service  famUles  were  sur- 
veyed. Their  answers  were  analyzed. 

One  fact  became  painfully  clear.  Our  vol- 
untary program  had  failed,  and  failed  mls- 

Tliis  failure  we  found  Intolerable.  I  put 
the  matter  to  vou  bluntly:  our  nation  should 
not  and  will  not.  ask  a  Negro  sergeant,  for 
example  to  risk  his  life,  day  after  dangerous 
day  in  the  heat  and  hardship  of  a  Jungle 
war  and  then  bring  him  home  and  compel 
him  to  remain  separated  from  his  wife  and 
his  children  because  of  the  hate  and  prej- 
udice that  parades  under  the  pomposity  of 
racial  superiority. 

And  yet,  that  is  precisely  what  has  been 
happening  in  this  country. 

The  color  of  the  blood  that  our  men  shed 
In  the  defense  of  Asia  is  all  the  same  shade 

But  when  these  men  return  home,  it  Is 
not  the  color  of  their  blood  that  matters; 
It  is  the  color  of  their  skin. 

There  are  thousands  of  our  Negro  troops, 
returning  from  Vietnam,  who  are  being  dis- 
criminated against  in  off-base  housing.  When 
there  is  adequate  housing  on  the  base,  Negro 
men  in  uniform  are  treated  as  aU  Americans 
should  be  treated.  When  there  is  not,  and 
the  Negro  must  depend  on  the  civilian  com- 
munity for  housing,  he  all  too  often  is  denied 
this  equalitv  of  treatment. 

Because  of  his  color  he  suffers  a  penalty; 
his  family  suffers  a  penalty;  and  our  national 
security  suffers  a  penalty  because  of  the 
impaired  morale  of  our  fighting  forces. 

We  are  talking  here  about  a  group  of  men 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  In  the 
service  of  their  nation.  It  is  a  fact  that  Ne- 
groes often  volunteer  for  the  most  difficult 
and  hazardous  assignments.  It  is  a  fact  that 
20  percent  of  Army  deaths  in  Vietnam  last 
vear  were  Negroes. 

"  Earlier  this  vear.  In  a  visit  to  hU  home 
State  of  South  "Carolina.  General  Westmore- 
land paid  tribute  to  the  superb  performance 
of  these  men. 

"I  say  to  the  people  ol  my  native  State 
and  mv  country."  the  General  noted,  "that 
the  performance  of  the  Negro  sen'lceman  has 
been  particularly  inspirational  to  me.  He  has 
served  with  distinction  equal  to  that  of  his 
white  comrade  In  arms.  The  Negro  service- 
man like  all  servicemen,  has  been  a  credit 
to  our  country.  He  has  been  courageous  on 
the  batUefleld,  proficient  in  a  cross  section 
of  technical  skills.  Like  his  wWte  coUeagiie. 
he  understands  what  the  war  Is  all  about,  he 
Is  loyal  to  his  country  and  supports  Its  poli- 
cies, and  Is  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
with  a  sense  of  responsibility." 

The  Negro  serviceman  has  been  loyal  and 
responsible  to  his  country.  But  the  people  of 
hU  country  have  faUed  In  their  loyalty  and 
responsibility  to  him.  The  country  which 
sent  him  to  haaardous  duty  abroad  refuaee  to 
permit  him  to  live  in  the  midst  of  the  white 
civilian  community  when  he  rcturna. 
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Our  original  voluntary  program  to  correct 
off-base  housing  discrimination  floundered 
and  fell  apart.  It  lacked  sufficient  leadership 
from  the  top — starting  with  me.  and  going 
right  on  down  through  the  senior  echelon 
of  the  Defense  establishment.  And  it  lacked 
appropriately  stiff  sanctions  for  the  violation 
of  our  antl-dlscrlmlnatlon  policy. 

We  have  forged,  therefore,  a  whole  new 
set  of  tools  to  deal  with  this  failure. 

We  have  mapped  out  a  two-pronged  cam- 
paign. The  first  phase  was  to  compile  a 
nation-wide  census  of  open  off-base  rental 
housing  for  mlUtory  personnel.  That  we  have 
completed. 

The  second  phase  Is  to  mobilize — through- 
out the  entire  country — effective  community 
support  for  non-dlscrlmlnatory  military  off- 
base  housing.  That  Is  now  well  under  way. 
We  selected  *he  greater  Washington  metro- 
politan area.  Including  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, as  our  first  objective.  We  wanted  to 
make  the  area  surrounding  the  nation's  capi- 
tal a  model  program — as  It  should  be — and 
we  wanted  to  learn  quickly  all  the  lessons  we 
could  that  wouJd  assist  us  in  the  country  at 
large. 

Officials  from  the  highest  levels  of  the  De- 
fense Department — the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Service  Secretaries,  and  senior 
commanders — met  with  realtors  and  land- 
lords of  the  area  and  put  the  matter  to  them 
squarely. 

The  extent  of  off-base  housing  discrimina- 
tion was  appalling.  The  morale  of  our  Negro 
servicemen  and  their  families  was  being  se- 
verely eroded.  We  told  the  landlords  the  De- 
fense Department  could  no  longer  tolerate 
the  situation. 

We  appealed  to  the  landlords  for  volun- 
tary compliance  with  our  nondlscrlmlnatorv 
housing  policy. 

But  we  pointed  out  that  the  situation  as 
It  stood  was  so  unjust  that,  whether  we  se- 
cured their  voluntary  compliance  or  not.  we 
simply  could  not  permit  the  conditions  to 
continue.  If,  then,  the  landlords  felt  they 
would  not  or  could  not  comply,  we  were  going 
to  have  to  prohibit  any  of  our  men — rec;ard- 
les6  of  their  race — from  signing  rental  agree- 
ments In  housing  units  where  such  discrimi- 
nation w.is  practiced. 

Many  proprietors  complied  voluntarllv.  Too 
many  did  not 

Let  me  say  that  In  many  Instances  their 
position— while  shortsighted— was  under- 
standable. Some  faced  genuine  economic 
pressures. 

In  any  event,  they  did  not  complv.  And  so 
we  were  compelled  to  take  the  on'lv  action 
open  to  us.  We  prohibited  all  military  per- 
sonnel, both  white  and  Negro,  from  signing 
new  leases  or  rental  agreements  In  their  fa- 
cilities. 

This  had  the  effect  of  applying  a  counter- 
vailing economic  pressure,  and  our  open 
housing  program  took  on  an  altogether  new 
and  positive  direction. 

In  Northern  Virginia  and  Maryland,  with- 
in 120  days,  we  more  than  trebled  the  num- 
ber of  non-dlscrlmlnatory  units — from  about 
15,000  to  53,000  units. 

Now  we  are  at  work  elsewhere  throughout 
the  nation.  We  have,  for  example,  an  Inten- 
sified program  going  on  in  California  at  the 
moment.  We  are  giving  particular  emphasis 
to  this  State,  not  merely  because  of  the  large 
number  of  Defense  installations  and  military 
personnel  there:  but  because  of  the  14  states 
with  open  housing  regulations  and  laws, 
California  has  the  lowest  percentage  of 
apartment  facilities  open  to  all  races. 

Indeed,  we  have  plans  to  extend  the  pro- 
gram In  a  dozen  additional  states  in  the  near 
future. 

Everywhere  our  approach  will  be  the  same. 
We  will  survey  the  local  situation  of  each 
military  base.  We  will  meet  with  the  realtors 
and  landlords  and  explain  the  problem  fully. 
We  will  request  their  cooperation  and  seek 
their  voluntary  compUance.  We  will  do  every- 


thing possible  to  see  that  our  military  fam- 
ilies act  as  good  tenants:  that  they  pay  their 
obligations  promptly,  and  that  they  respect 
the  property  of  private  owners.  We  will  enlist 
the  help  of  local  and  State  officials.  And  only 
when,  and  If,  all  other  actions  fall,  will  we 
apply  the  appropriate  sanctions. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  am  fully  aware 
that  the  Defense  Department  Is  not  a  phil- 
anthropic foundation  or  a  social-welfare  In- 
stitution. But  I  want  to  emphasize  Just  as 
strongly  that  I  do  not  propose  to  let  our 
Negro  servicemen  and  their  families  continue 
to  suffer  the  Injustices  and  Indignities  they 
have  in  the  past. 

It  Is  said  that  there  are  no  atheists  in  fox- 
holes. I  can  assure  you  that  In  South  Viet- 
nam there  is  no  segregation  In  foxholes. 

There  is  no  segregation  of  our  servicemen 
In  on-base  housing. 

And  the  Defense  Department  cannot  tol- 
erate segregation  of  our  servicemen  In  off- 
base  housing. 
Where  we  must  use  stiff  sanctions,  we  will. 
What  we  prefer,  hope  for,  and  expect  Is  an 
overwhelming  measure  of  voluntary  compli- 
ance. 

Now  let  me  dlscuse  with  you  for  a  moment 
our  second  program  In  the  social  field.  It  Is 
called  Project  100.000,  and  I  first  an- 
nounced It  In  a  speech  In  New  York  In  August 
of  last  year. 

I  pointed  out,  at  the  time,  that  though 
there  were  roughly  1.8  million  youn«  men 
reaching  military  service  age  each  year  in  the 
United  States,  some  600,000 — a  full  third — 
were  falling  to  qualify  under  our  draft  stand- 
ards. Some  had  medical  problems,  but  I 
was  particularly  concerned  about  those 
thousands  who  failed  because  of  educational 
deficiencies. 

In  some  areas,  the  failure  rate  for  draftees 
ran  as  high  as  60  percent;  and  for  Negroes 
in  some  states  it  exceeded  80  percent. 

What  this  clearly  meant  was  that  the  bur- 
den of  military  service  was  not  being  shoul- 
dered equally.  Inequities  were  serious:  in- 
equities by  region:  Inequities  by  race;  and 
Inequities  by  educational  level. 

What  was  even  worse  was  the  obvious  Im- 
plication. If  so  massive  a  number  of  our 
young  men  were  educationally  unqualified 
for  even  the  least  complicated  tasks  of  mili- 
tary service,  how  could  they  reasonably  be 
expected  to  lead  productive  and  rewarding 
lives  in  an  Increasingly  technological  and 
highly-skilled  society? 

Our  studies  confirmed  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  these  draft  rejectees  were  the  hapless 
and  hopeless  victims  of  poverty:  a  poverty 
that  is  not  the  mere  absence  of  American 
middle-class  affluence,  but  something  infi- 
nitely more  complex:  a  corrosive  and  decay- 
ing mix  of  social,  educational,  and  environ- 
mental deprivation. 

What  these  men  badly  need  Is  a  sense  of 
personal  achievement — a  sense  of  succeeding 
at  some  task— a  sense  of  their  own  intrinsic 
potential. 

They  have  potential,  but  the  slow  and 
silent  poison  of  the  poverty  virus  has  para- 
lyzed it  In  many  of  them.  They  have  grown 
up  In  an  atmosphere  of  drift  and  discour- 
agement. It  is  not  simply  the  sometimes 
squalid  ghettos  of  their  external  environ- 
ment that  has  debilitated  them— but  an  in- 
ternal and  more  destructive  ghetto  of  per- 
sonal disillusionment  and  despair:  a  ghetto 
of  the  human  spirit. 

Poverty  In  America  pockmarks  Its  victims 
Inwardly. 

If  unchecked  and  unreversed,  that  Inner 
ghetto  of  the  poverty-scarred  personality  of 
these  men  can  fester  into  explosive  frustra- 
tions of  bitterness  and  violence. 

Chronic  failures  in  school  throughout 
their  childhood,  they  are  destined  to  a  down- 
ward spiral  of  defeat  and  decay  In  a  skill- 
oriented  nation  that  requires  from  Its  man- 
power pool  an  Increasing  index  of  compe- 
tence, discipline,  and  self-confidence. 
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Poverty  destines  thousands  of  young  men 
today  to  a  dismal  future.  Destines  them  yes 
But  dooms  them,  no. 

These  young  men — and  they  are  typified  by 
those  who  in  the  past  have  failed  to  qualify 
for  military  service  due  to  educational  defi- 
ciencies— can  be  saved  from  that  futile 
future.  They  can  be  rehabilitated,  both  In- 
wardly and  out.  They  are  men.  we  con- 
cluded, who  given  the  beneflta  of  the  De- 
fense Department's  experience  In  educational 
Innovation  and  on-the-job  training,  and 
placed  In  an  atmosphere  of  high  motivation 
and  morale,  could  be  transformed  into  com- 
petent military  personnel.  Beyond  that, 
after  their  tour  of  duty,  they  could  return 
to  civilian  life — equipped  with  new  skills  and 
attitudes— and  thus  break  out  of  the  self- 
perpetuating  poverty  cycle. 

The  Defense  Department  Is  the  world's 
largest  producer  of  skilled  men.  We  provide 
enlisted  men  with  highly  professional  train- 
ing In  1,500  different  skills.  In  more  than  2,000 
separate  courses.  And  each  year  we  return 
about  three-quarters  of  a  million  men  to  the 
nation's  manpower  pool. 

The  goal  of  Project  100.000  was,  therefore, 
to  take  In  40,000  rejectees  the  first  ye:ir,  and 
100,000  each  year  thereafter.  The  program 
completed  Its  first  year  on  September  30. 
I  want  to  report  to  you  on  Its  progress. 
Our  goal  was  to  take  40,000  men;  we  took 
49,000. 

They  entered  all  of  the  services:  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  the  Marine  Corps. 

Now,  what  sort  of  backgrounds  do  these 
men  come  from?  About  60  percent  are  whites; 
about  40  percent  Negroes.  Their  avernge  age 
Is  21.  Thirty  percent  of  them  are  unemployed 
at  the  time  they  come  to  us.  and  an  addi- 
tional 26  percent  are  earning  less  than  $60  a 
week. 

What  this  means  Is  that  more  than  half  of 
these  men  are  gripped  In  poverty.  Nor  is  that 
surprising.  Their  average  reading  score  Is  a 
bare  sixth-grade  level;  and  14  percent  of  them 
read  at  a  third-grade  level  or  less.  Many  are 
poorly  motivated  when  they  reach  ti.=  .  They 
lack  initiative.  They  l.ick  pride.  Thev  lack 
ambition. 

If  nothing  were  done  to  give  them  a  strong 
sense  of  their  own  worth  and  potential,  they, 
their  wives  and  their  children  would  almost 
inevitably  be  the  unproductive  recipients  of 
some  form  of  the  dole  10  years  from  now. 

I  want  to  repeat:  We  have  taken  these  men 
Into  the  service  because  we  are  convinced 
that,  given  the  proper  environment  and 
training,  they  can  contribute  Just  as  much  to 
the  defense  of  their  country  as  men  from 
the  more  advantaged  segments  of  our  society. 
Has  that  belief  been  borne  out  by  the 
facts? 

We  now  have  had  a  full  year's  expe.'lence 
with  this  program,  and  let  "me  tell  vou  the 
results. 

Ninety-eight  percent  of  our  traditional 
categories  of  recruits  successfully  graduated 
from  basic  training  during  the  year  And 
the  successful  graduation  rate  of  these  49,000 
new  category  men  was  96  percent — onlv  two 
percentage  points  less  than  our  traditional 
recruits. 

I  have  insisted  that  these  men  should  never 
be  slngled-out  or  stigmatized  as  a  special 
group.  Technically — and  for  our  own  Internal 
record-keeping — men  who  would  have 
formerly  been  draft  rejectees  are  termed 
New  Standards  men.  But  the  men  them- 
selves are  never  Informed  that  they  are  In 
this  category. 

It  is  absolutely  Imperative  that  they  believe 
In  themselves  and  their  own  potential.  They 
obviously  cannot  do  that  If  we  treat  them 
with  anything  remotely  suggesting  conde- 
scendence. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  our  Project  100,000 
Is  succeeding  beyond  even  our  most  hopeful 
expectations.  Many  of  our  commanders  re- 
port that  these  men  are  turning  out  to  be 
even  more  highly  motivated  than  some  serv- 
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Icemen  with  a  much  more  privileged  back- 
ground. 

Now  these  are  the  Initial  results,  and  we  are 
immensely  encouraged.  But  obviously  the 
real  test  Is  going  to  come  later,  when  these 
men  move  back  into  civilian  society.  How  will 
thev  fare  then? 

Will  the  vital  sense  of  achievement  and 
self-confidence  they  have  experienced  In  their 
military  service,  as  well  as  the  skills  they 
have  learned,  move  them  forward  in  so- 
ciety—or will  they  return  to  the  depressing 
downward-spiralling,  poverty-ln-the-mldst- 
of-plenty  phenomenon  that  plagues  our  ur- 
ban ghettos  and  our  rural  pockets  of  eco- 
nomic stagnation? 

We  cannot  say  for  certain.  But  we  Intend 
to  find  out. 

We  are  launching  a  careful  follow-up  study 
to  test  conclusively  the  ultimate  outcome 
of  Project  100,000.  At  least  a  decade  of  care- 
ful measurement  of  the  performance  of  the 
men  both  in  and  out  of  the  service  will  be 
required.  We  won't  know  until  the  end  of 
that  period  what  the  definitive  study  will 
prove.  But  I  am  willing  to  make  a  prediction. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  Project  100,000  men 
will  continue  to  do  a  fully  creditable  Job  in 
the  service;  and  that  on  return  to  civilian 
life,  their  earning  capacity — and  their  over- 
all achievement  In  society — will  be  two  or 
three  times  what  it  would  have  been  had 
there  been  no  such  program,  and  had  they 
remained  rejectees, 

Hund.'eds  of  thousands  of  men  can  be 
sa'.vaged  from  the  blight  of  poverty,  and  the 
Defense  Department — with  no  detriment 
whatever  to  its  primary  role — is  particularly 
well  equipped  to  salvage  them. 

We  not  only  can  do  It.  We  are  doing  it. 
And  the  benefit  to  our  society — and  to  the 
ultimate  roots  of  our  security — will  be  Im- 
mense. 

Now,  let  me  describe  to  you  briefly  our 
third  program  In  this  field.  We  call  It  Project 
Transition. 

.\s  I  mentioned,  we  return  some  750,000 
men  from  the  services  annually  to  civilian 
life.  Some  of  these  men  can  move  readily 
Into  civilian  Jobs  without  difficulty,  but  a 
significant  number  of  them  are  faced  with 
genuine  problems. 

We  surveyed  the  situation,  and  found  that 
some  50  percent  of  the  men  about  to  leave 
the  services  need  and  want  some  degree  of 
help  to  make  the  transition  to  a  productive 
civilian  life. 

To  provide  that  help,  we  have  created  a 
voluntary  program— Project  Transition— for 
men  with  30  to  180  days  of  service  time  re- 
maining. The  project  gives  priority  to  cer- 
tain groups:  to  those  disabled  in  battle;  to 
those  with  no  previous  civilian  occupation: 
to  combat  arms  servicemen  with  no  civilian- 
related  skill;  to  those  who  have  such  a  skill, 
but  who  require  additional  training  or  up- 
grading; and  finally  to  those  who  desire  a 
completely  new  civilian  skill,  regardless  of 
their  current  training  status. 

The  program  meets  four  basic  needs  of  the 
man  leaving  the  service:  counseling,  skill  en- 
hancement, education,  and  Job  placement. 

We  now  have  pilot  programs — for  each  of 
the  services — at  five  bases.  I  can  report  to 
vou  today  that  within  sixty  days  Project 
Transition  will  be  in  operation  at  all  eighty 
of  the  major  InsUllations  In  this  country. 

We  have  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  other 
federal  agencies — the  Labor  Def)artment. 
HEW,  the  Postal  Service — as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  State  and  local  agencies  that  can  as- 
sist with  training,  and  offer  employment  to 
these  men.  A  number  of  police  departments 
around  the  nation,  for  example,  are  partici- 
pating, not  only  with  professional  advice  and 
technical  assistance  but  with  solid  Job  offers 
as  well. 

Though  the  program  Is  still  In  Its  pilot 
stage.  It  clearly  has  tremendous  potential, 
and  industrial  leaders  throughout  the  na- 
tion have  already  expressed  enthvislasm  for 


the  idea.  Further,  the  Ford  Foundation  has 
offered  to  work  closely  with  us  in  solving  the 
problems  connected  with  placing  the  right 
veteran  in  the  right  Job. 

We  are  going  to  be  able  to  give  the  retiu-n- 
ing  Negro  veteran — particularly  the  Negro 
veteran  who  without  help  might  be  com- 
pelled to  drift  back  Into  the  stagnation  of 
the  tu-ban  ghetto — an  opportunity  for  valu- 
able training  and  satisfying  emploj-ment. 

Every  veteran — regardless  of  color,  creed. 
or  class — who  has  served  his  country  in  the 
Armed  Forces  deserves  the  opportunity  to 
move  back  usefully  and  productively  into 
civilian  life.  Project  TransiUon  will  help  give 
him  the  opportunity. 

I  think  the  point  we  must  realize  is  this. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  economic. 
social,  and  educational  legislation  of  the 
current  period  eventually  will  transform 
American  society  Immensely  for  the  better. 
But  the  very  magnitude  of  the  task  will 
require  a  decade  or  two  for  the  full  effects 
to  be  felt. 

This  means  that  the  present  generation  of 
the  under-privileged  youth  of  all  races, 
caught  in  the  self-perpetuating  trap  of  pov- 
erty, are  in  danger  of  being  left  out  of  these 
eventual  benefits. 

The  President  has  made  clear  that  the 
United  States  cannot  be  satisfied  with  that 
situation.  We  must  find  ways  to  assist  people 
now — even  before  our  present  legislation  can 
reach  Its  full  potential  for  economic  and 
social  improvement. 

This  Is  manifestly  a  national  responsibil- 
ity—not  primarily  a  Department  of  Defense 
responsibility. 

Our  primary  responsibility — to  repeat — Is 
the  security  of  this  nation.  But  in  the  ulti- 
mate analysis,  the  foundation  of  that  secu- 
rity is  a  stabile  social  structure.  I  suggest  to 
you  that  the  Defense  Department  can  find 
ways  to  contribute  to  the  development  of 
such  a  structure  without  compromising  the 
combat  readiness  of  Its  forces. 

The  three  social  programs  I  have  described 
to  you  today  are  the  kinds  of  programs  that 
will  bolster  the  security  of  this  nation.  They 
axe  the  kinds  of  programs  that  will  reduce 
the  criticism,  some  of  It  Justified,  that  we  are 
often  bludgeoned  with  Internationally:  crit- 
icism that  grows  out  of  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween our  traditional  preaching  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  and  equality — and  our  ob- 
vious lapses  m  the  practice  or  those  two  bed- 
rock constitutional  guarantees.  They  are 
pnjtlal  answers  to  the  basic  question:  can 
our  present  American  society  afford  to  meet 
simultaneously  its  responsibilities  both  at 
home  and  abroad? 

Can  we  continue  to  meet  our  commitments 
to  contain  aggression  internationally,  and  at 
the  same  time  take  the  measures  necessary 
to  cure  our  urban  and  racial  Ills  here  at 
home? 
I  say  definitively  that  we  can. 
This  nation  is  immensely  powerful — both 
In  material  and  htunan  resources. 

Our  current  Defense  expenditures — as 
heavy  as  they  are — are  only  9  percent  of  the 
GNp!  That  is  a  lesser  percentage  of  the  GNP 
than  defense  spending  in  most  of  the  years 
of  the  1950s.  The  taxes  we  pay  today  are 
billions  of  dollars  less  than  the  taxes  we 
would  be  paying  under  the  tax  rates  of  the 
I950's.  The  modest  surcharge  that  the  Pres- 
ident Is  recommending — and  which  makes 
eminent  sense  In  our  highly  charged  eco- 
nomy— will  represent  a  reclslon  of  less  than 
half  of  the  tax  cuts  this  Administration  has 
achieved. 

And  yet,  we  appear  to  believe  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  achieve  all  that  genuinely 
needs  achieving. 

We  appear  to  believe  that  we  are  stretching 
our  resources  too  thinly. 

We  appear  to  believe  that  we  cannot  simul- 
taneously wage  war  against  aggression 
abroad,  and  a  war  against  poverty,  urban 
decay,  and  social  Injustice  here  at  home. 


That  we  cannot  afford  it  Is  a  myth. 
That  we  may  choose  not  to  attempt  It,  Is 
another  matter  entirely. 

But  if  we  make  that  choice,  let  us  make  It 
deliberately  and  rationally. 

Let  us  not  make  that  choice  because  of  a 
mere  mythology — the  mythology  that  Amer- 
ica Is  not  now  strong  enough  to  do  all  that 
needs  doing. 

We  are  strong  enough  materially  and  tech- 
nologically We  do  have  the  resources  In  both 
money  and  manpower. 

What  we  may  lack  is  the  will  power. 

If  we  do  lack'lt.  so  be  It.  But  let  that  be  our 
conscious  choice.  Let  us  face  the  issues 
honestly,  and  admit  to  ourselves  that  we 
simply  do  not  want  to  make  the  effort. 

Let'us  not  blame  the  lack  of  effort  on  the 
myth  that  we  cannot  do  all  that  needs  doing. 

For  the  fact  is.  we  can. 

We  can  curb  aggression  abroad.  And  we 
can  meet  our  pressing  social  problems  here  at 
home.  And  we  can  do  both  at  the  same  time 
if  we  will  use  wisely  existing  institutions  and 
available  resources. 

The  simple  question  is  this:  do  we  have  the 
requisite  faith  In  ourselves? 

Do  we  have  the  requisite  confidence  In  our 
constitutional  objectives? 

Do  we  have  the  requisite  resolve  to  com- 
plete the  achievements  that  the  United 
States  was  found  less  than  200  years  ago  to 
secure? 

I.  for  one.  say  we  do. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  what  say  you? 

Thank  you,  and  good  morning. 


HON,  SARGENT  SHRIVER— AN  OUT- 
STANDING AMERICAN  AND  IN- 
COMPARABLE   PUBUC    SERVANT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois) .  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  PuciNSKi]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
in  general  debate  today  on  the  poverty 
bill  a  statement  was  made  to  the  effect 
that  Sargent  Shriver.  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  has 
indicated  that  he  would  resign  from  his 
position  if  Congress  reduced  appropria- 
tions below  what  he  believes  is  the  ab- 
solute minimum  which  he  needs  to  carry 
on  this  program. 

One  of  the  Members  during  general 
debate  expressed  the  desire  that  Sargent 
Shriver  should  resign  from  the  OflBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  further  had 
some  rather  unkind  things  to  say  about 
the  Director  of  the  poverty  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Sargent  Shriver  needs  no 
apologists.  He  has  wTitten  a  record  which 
speaks  for  itself. 

He  is  one  of  the  outstanding  citizens 
of  this  country  and  has  made  a  profound 
contribution  to  his  Government  at  all 
levels. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  Sargent 
Shriver  truly  represents  the  very  epitome 
of  a  good  American  £ind  a  good  citizen. 

However,  I  would  not  want  this  rec- 
ord to  show  that  the  statements  made 
by  an  earlier  speaker  calling  for  the  res- 
ignation of  Sargent  Shriver  went  un- 
challenged. 

I  know  Sargent  Shriver  well. 

I  remember  him  as  an  outstanding  citi- 
zen of  the  city  of  Chicago  when  he  was 
president  of  the  Chicago  School  Board 
and  when  under  his  administration  Chl- 
csigo  developed  one  the  finest  school  sys- 
tems in  the  entire  country. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  Sargent  Shriver  was 
brought  to  Washington  by  the  late  great 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  to  head  the 
Peace  Corps.  He  was  invited  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  take  on  the  very  difB- 
cult  task  of  putting  together  an  effective 
war  on  poverty. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  man  in  Govern- 
ment who  has  a  more  difficult  and  thank- 
less job.  than  Sargent  Shriver. 

We  are  the  first  nation  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  has  undertaken  the 
herculean  task,  a  difficult  task,  and  a 
seemingly  impossible  task,  of  eliminating 
poverty  from  our  ranks 

Sargent  Shriver  has  carried  out  and 
managed  this  battle  with  a  dedication 
seldom  found  in  a  public  official. 

Sargent  Shriver  is  independently 
wealthy.  He  has  a  lovely  family  that  he 
would  like  to  spend  more  time  with,  and 
yet  week  in  and  week  out,  and  day  in  and 
day  out.  and  night  in  and  night  out,  Sar- 
gent Shriver  Is  at  his  desk  here  in  Wash- 
ington or  visiting  some  community  ac- 
tion center,  or  some  community  action 
agency  in  the  country,  to  make  a  per- 
sonal observation  of  the  programs,  and 
to  make  sure  that  the  great  hope  and 
confidence  that  the  American  people 
have  placed  In  the  poverty  program  will 
be  effectively  carried  out. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jieW 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  fMr.  Mahon]. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  no  deep  student  of  the  poverty 
program,  but  I  do  want  to  say  that  in  my 
judgment  Sargent  Shriver  has  diligently 
sought  to  do  a  good  job  with  the  program. 
I  realize  that  many  mistakes  have  been 
made,  and  I  believe  anyone  will  agree 
that  mistakes  would  be  inevitable  in  try- 
ing to  do  what  amounts  almost  to  the 
impossible  in  dealing  with  this  poverty 
problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  further  want  to  say 
tl.at  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  Sar- 
gent Shriver.  I  believe  he  is  a  brilliant 
and  capable  man,  and  I  believe  he  has 
given  unstintingly  of  his  efforts  to  serve 
the  Nation  in  an  important  capacity. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  his  com- 
ments. I  would  certainly  join  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  in  saying  that  this  coun- 
try and  all  of  us,  rich  and  poor,  in  politics 
and  out  of  politics,  in  Government  and 
out  of  Government,  owe  Sargent  Shriver 
a  monumental  debt  of  gi-atitude. 

It  will  be  a  great  loss  for  America  if 
and  when  the  day  does  indeed  come  when 
for  personal  reasons  and  reasons  known 
best  to  himself,  he  will  remove  himself 
from  the  poverty  program. 

He  has  given  this  program  direction 
and  hope,  and  if  we  are  winning  this 
war — and  we  are  winning  this  war 
against  poverty  in  community  after  com- 
munity in  America — it  is  a  tribute  to  the 
determined,  honest,  and  dedicated  lead- 
ership that  Sargent  Shriver  has  given 
to  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


DAIRYMEN'S   LEAGUE   CERTIFI- 
CATES OF  INDEBTEDNESS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
4  months  in  which  I  liave  been  conduct- 
ing an  investigation  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  and  its  affiliates,  not  one  of 
my  charges  has  been  refuted.  Instead,  the 
Farm  Bureau  uses  an  intriguing  end  run 
of  personal  attack  and  distortion  of  my 
views. 

For  example,  in  the  October  2  edition 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion Official  Newsletter,  I  read  that — 

Representative  Joseph  Y.  Resnick  (D)  of 
N.Y.  has  launched  an  attack  on  all  farm  co- 
operatives. 

This  scurrilous  and  irresponsible  ac- 
count of  my  investigation  ignores  the 
fact  that  I  have  repeatedly  said  I  am 
concerned  with  the  practices  of  only 
those  giant  cooperatives — usually  affili- 
ated with  the  Farm  Bureau — which  have 
been  victimizing  the  American  farmer  by 
issuing  worthless  patronage  dividends. 

Many  cooperatives — certainly  a  large 
majority — are  truly  farmer  controlled 
and  farmer  owned.  Since  they  represent 
the  farmer,  they  return  co-op  profits  to 
him  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
Such  a  co-op  is  the  New  York  Dairy- 
men's League. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  the  following  statement  of 
the  Dairymen's  League,  which  describes 
their  policy  of  distributing  patronage 
dividends,  in  the  Record.  It  is  a  model 
which  all  cooperatives  would  do  well  to 
follow : 

D\irtmen's  League  Certificates  of 
Indebtedness 
1.  Dairymen's  League  Certificates  of  In- 
debtedness represent.  In  effect,  a  legally 
binding  agreement  between  the  Cooperative 
and  its  Individual  members.  Each  member 
under  the  bylaws  of  the  Association,  loans 
the  League  10c  a  hundredweight  on  all  of 
his  milk  marketed  through  the  League.  In 
return,  he  receives  each  April  a  Certificate 
representing  the  monies  so  loaned  during  the 
preceding  12-month  period.  This  Certificate 
has  a  due-date  10  years  from  the  date  of  is- 
sue. In  addition,  it  pays  (presently)  b%':c  in- 
terest each  year  until  called.  The  money  is 
used  exclusively  for  capital  purposes:  build- 
ing plants:  buying  businesses:  plant  Im- 
provements etc.  It  Is  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  2c  a  hundredweight  members  con- 
tribute to  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the 
League. 

2.  For  more  than  40-years  League  Certifi- 
cates of  Indebtedness  have  been  used  by 
members  of  the  Association  as  a  regular  part 
of  the  financial  operations.  They  are  often 
used  as  security  when  negotiating  a  loan.  In 
instances  of  this  type,  the  bank  holds  the 
Certificates  imtil  the  loan  has  been  paid,  but 
the  League  member  continues  to  collect  the 
Interest 

3  There  has  always  been  a  ready  market 
for  League  Certificates.  In  most  cafees.  the 
member  can  sell  his  Certificates  for  100  cents 
on  the  dollar  to  other  members  or  to  other 
private  parties  looking  for  a  secure  Invest- 
ment for  surplus  cash.  There  Is  also  an  ac- 


tive dealers  market  for  Certificates.  At  least 
two  or  three  such  dealers  regularly  advertise 
in  the  Dairymen's  League  News  to  buy  all 
Certificates  offered.  As  Is  customary  In  such 
cases,  the  dealers  buy  at  some  discount  below 
the  face  value  of  the  Certificates. 

4  The  League  has  never  failed  to  redeem 
Its  Certificates — usually  a  year  or  two  before 
they  are  legally  due  to  be  called.  No  li;terest 
payment  has  ever  been  missed 

5.  Beginning  in  1967.  the  League  issued  aa 
additional  type  of  Certificate  called  a  ■■Cer- 
tificate of  Investment/'  This  is  purely  volun- 
tary. It  is  intended  to  provide  the  Associa- 
tion with  long-term  capital  ar.d  members 
with  opportunity  for  long-term  Investment 
at  a  high  rate  of  interest.  These  Certificates 
of  Investment  are  for  25  years  and  carry  Sr 
interest.  As  one  mark  of  the  confidence 
members  have  In  the  Association,  some  $700.- 
000  have  already  been  Invested  In  the  new 
Certificates  by  members.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  success  refiects  the  reputation 
earned  during  the  past  40  years  by  the  orig- 
inal Certificates  of  Indebtedness  (which,  of 
course,  continue  to  be  the  mainstay  of  the 
Association's  capital  financing.) 


A  SALUTE  TO  MARIE  CURIE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  DingellI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  let 
us  pause  to  consider  and  to  celebrate  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
one  of  the  world's  most  important  and 
heartwarming  scientists — Marie  Curie. 
Every  American  school  child  has  heard 
the  story  of  the  Curies — Pierre  and 
Marie — who  persevered  through  the 
harshest  circumstances  to  isolate  polo- 
nium and  radium.  Marie  Curie  is  con- 
sidered a  scientist  par  excellence  whose 
life  should  be  studied  by  any  young  per- 
son aspiring  to  scientific  endeavor. 
Madam  Marie  Curie  was  born  Marie 
Sklodowska  in  Warsaw,  Poland,  on  No- 
vember 7,  1867.  She  grew  up  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  scientific  pursuit — her 
father  was  a  professor  of  physics — and  in 
1891  traveled  to  Paris  to  study  physics 
and  chemistry  at  the  Sorbonne. 

Mademoiselle  Sklodowska  married 
Pierre  Curie,  a  professor  of  physics,  in 
1895  and  together  the  Curies  began  their 
researches  into  radioactive  substances. 
In  1903  they  were  awarded  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  Physics  for  the  discovery  of 
radioactivity.  After  Pierre  was  killed  in 
1906,  Marie  continued  their  work.  In 
1911  she  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Chemistrj-  for  the  discover^'  of  radium 
and  the  study  of  its  properties.  She  be- 
came the  first  person  to  receive  the  Nobel 
Prize  in  two  subjects. 

In  1921  and  again  In  1929  she  visited 
the  United  States  where  she  was  en- 
thusiastically received  and  aided  in  her 
radiology  research.  Marie  Curie  encour- 
aged the  establishment  of  a  radium  in- 
stitute In  Warsaw,  the  city  of  her  birth, 
and  attended  the  dedication  of  the  insti- 
tute In  1932.  She  died  in  Paris  on  July  4. 
1934,  but  will  never  really  die  so  long  as 
we  continue  to  look  to  her  fortitude  in 
the  face  of  adversity  as  a  source  of  in- 
spiration and  courage. 
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POLLS  TAKEN  BY  KOB-TV             extend  his  remarks  at  this  Pointm  the  ^^f  "our"  Tol^T\  '\VZeri^^:^t 

^^^^                      ,,     _       I,  ,    T    Record  and  include  extraneous  matter.  ,„"„„_"     ** 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr    Speaker    I        ^^  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  '"^^tTyl,^,  ^eip.  we  are  shaping  leguia- 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  tne  gen^'e-     Q^jg^tion  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  ^^^^  ^^at  in  turn  wui  re-shape  the  struc- 

man  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Morris  J  rnay     ^^^^  Mississippi?  ture  of  public  health  program£  across  the 

extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  m  tne        xhere  was  no  objection.  nation. 

record  and  include  extraneous  matter.            ^^    MOSS    Mr    Speaker,  on  October  The  main  tool  in  this  effort,  l  feel,  wUl  be 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  '  ^^^  American  Public  Health  As-  t^e  Comprehensive  Health  Act,  or,  the  Part- 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  ^^^.^^.^^  ^^^^  .^^  ^^^^  ^^^^,  convention  --^]Pj-  f^^'^fl,,  ,,  ,^,  congress  will 
from  Mississippi/                                             in  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  It  may  seem  some-  ^^  cioseiv  Watching  the  planning  and  execu- 

There  was  no  objection.                             ^.j^^^  incongruous  to  my  colleagues  that  y^n  of  this  program  as  to  quality,  coopera- 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr.  ^  ^^^.  ^j^^.^.  attention  to  this  meeting  tiveness  and  of  course,  the  ultimate  effective- 
Speaker,  I  believe  that  my  colleagues  j.^j,j^gj.  ^.j^^^^  to  last  year's  APHA  meeting  ness  of  the  program,  in  many  ways  the 
would  appreciate  being  provided  wltn  ^_^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  5^^^^  ^j^^  j  legislation  is  an  experiment  The  success  of 
the  results  of  recently  taken  PoUs  in  ^  reasons.  First,  this  out-  the  experiment  depends  largely  upon  the 
Sbuquerque,  N.  Mex.  by  KOB-TV  J^^^^^^^J^  association,  with  a  membership  t^^tir'v^Un  'Smr  "  """' 
news  station,  directed  by  Mn  Williarn  ^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^.^^^^^^  ^^  ,^,^^1  "^f  ^r^th^t  soLe  organized  elements  of 
F.  Tucker.  radio-TV  news  direcior.  aim  ^^^  voluntary  public  health  agencies,  at  ^^e  health  enterprise  may  be  hesitant  in 
substantially  representative  01  tne  tnins-  ^^^  Miami  Beach  session  named  as  its  participating  for  fear  that  they  wui  lose 
ing  of  the  Southwest — and  speciticaiiy  president-elect,  Dr.  Lester  Breslow,  di-  their  identity  But  i  submit  to  you.  that  to 
of  New  Mexico — in  the  fall  of  1967.  The  ^^^^^  ^f  public  health  of  California's  get  yotxr  state  and  the  nation  moving  along 
results  of  the  polls  are  as  follows:                  g    ^  Department  of  Public  Health.  Dr.  on  the  same  road  to  better  health  services. 

Should   the  Government  force   a   ban   on     ^^^^j^^.  ^^^  ^  ^.,,1  Reserved  reputation  Z'." ^TunluourTZTenon                  '^ 

cigarette  advertising  and  also  try  to  halt  the     ^  ^^  outstanding  leader  in  public  health  '''^^'^^''%['  repor?ell    this    year's    amend- 

sale  of  cigarettes.                                                         activities.  California  is  fortunate  to  have  ^ents  to  the  Comprehensive  Health  Act  from 

[In  percent]                            ^     ^  ^^^  ^j  j-jj.    Breslow's  competence  di-  the   House   Committee,   we    took    particular 

Yes  gg  g     rcctlng    Its    public    health    programs.    I  pains  to  indicate  to  the  House  our  concern 

No  - -- compliment  him  on  the  honor  which  has  that  the  planning  process  wsis  to  be  inclusive 

Should  Congress  p.iss  Federal  gun  reglstra-      ^           ■         ^^^  ^^^  commend  the  Ameri-  of  every  health  element— not  exclusive. 

tion  and  strict  gun  control  laws.                         ^^^  p^^,,^  ^^,,^  Association  for  its  wise  ,,^,,-  ^^^^nl  aS>ut  Ss""or'  ea^h 

Yes   ^-^     choice.  portion   of    a   state   where   there   are   health 

No "°         Additionally,     my     colleague     on     the  problems     we    may    see    geographic    areas 

Should  teachers  be  permitted  to  strike?         Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com-  which  encompass  several  counties  combining 

M  Q     mittee,  Congressman  Paul  Rogers,  pre-  to  submit   a   plan  which   is   particular   to 

Yes -—  ??  "     seined  an  unusually  perceptive  address  that  area.  Of  course,  the  individual  county 

NO 35-1     f^'l^l  convention's  first  general  session  with  a  large  population  wUl  most  probably 

DO  you  feel  18-year-olds  should  be  allowed     ^^  ^^^  Partnership  for  Health  Act.  Con-  -^^»;;/,^;   a"  alfy,   however,   we   hope   that 

^  '■'°^^^                                                              gressman  Rogers,  whose  interest  m  and  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  g^^te  win  participate  to 

Yes ^^  *     whose   many   contributions   to   this  Na-  ^y^^  extent  that  all  win  fit  together  like  the 

No *^^     tion's  health  programs  have  long  been  pieces  of  a  puzzle  which,  in  the  end,  will  rep- 
no  vou  think  a  stoppage  of  the  bombing     recognized  by  members  of  our  committee,  resent  the  state  plan, 
in  North  Vietnam  would  lead  to  useful  ne-      skillfully  outlined  our  view  of  the  poten-  The  Comprehensive  Health  Planning  Act 
"options.                                                                tials  which  this  bold  -w  P-j;"-- of/^-  TroL'l  'nTrXVe^ol'^r':^  t^t  TZ 

Yes    '^^■^     m  better  copmg  With  the  health  problems  ^               character  of  health  problems  de- 

jjo          24.9     of  this  country.  I  believe  that  Congress-  j^anded  a  comprehensive   planning  for   d) 

„,    ,t,    f,vnr    of    abollshlne    canital     l^an  Roger's   remarks,  which  I  am  in-  health  services  (2)  health  manpower,  and  i3) 

Are    you    in    favor    of    abolishing    capital      ^j^jj^j^g^^.^jj  ^e  of  interest  to  all  Members  health  facilities  at  every  level  of  government, 

punishment.                                                             of  the  House  That  ( B  i .  desirable  administration  required 

^r.::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: "-  ^— --^--^^o^S.^'Tx^  t^s^^l^^^LS^aST'^r^tc^^t 

DO  you  think  the  Job  Corps  Is  doing  a  good         .....J^.n  P.buc  Hex.xh  Assoc.xion  :n  suppon  °/^^-iS,-"^- Id'^b^bfoaSd 

J°^?                                                                                    ^^"^"  ^^'''«'  ^'-                      „  „,     ,^,_  and  made  more  flexible.  Under  these  head- 
Yes                                          29  6          At  the  onset,  I  want  to  say  aU  Floridlans  ^^^^  ^^^^  specific  items  which  demand 

No    "■■ "'"           70.4      were  complimented  by  your  selection  of  our  ^^^  attention. 

,         ^         ^       „        state  for  your  meeting  this  year.  Your  choice  ,  n   Health  services  require  more  planning 

Do  you   think  labor  unions  have  become      reflects  the  sort  of  keen  Judgment  all  of  us  ^^^  concern  for  delivery  of  health  services, 

too  powerful?                                                               m  the  Congress  have  come  to  expect  from  ^^^^^  ^^^^  disbursing  the  latest  techniques. 

Yeg     __                           70.4      the  American  Public  Health  Association.  our  heart,  cancer,  stroke  legislation— which 

jjg  _"     ""           "         " ...29.6         I  am  also  delighted  that  you  are  Interested  ^^    reality    Is    a    continuing    education    pro- 

in  such   a  vital  way  in   the  Comprehensive  gram— Is  a  good  example  of  tills. 

Do  you  think  members  of  the  clergy  should      jjgalth  Planning  Program  which  we  passed  ^ji   Health    manpower    requires    planning 

participate   in   civil   rights   demonstrations.      j^^.  ^.^.^^  ^^^^  ^,g  ^^  ^he  process  of  amending  j^^  ^^^^  effective  use  of  highly  trained  and 

Yes 19-7      and  extending  this  session.  skilled  personnel  and  a  means  to  help  solve 

No.         -         ...-.-. 80.3         As   little    as    five    years    ago    the   compre-  our  existing  shortages   Use  of  supporting  al- 

henslve  health  plan   was  Just  a  dream.  We  ngd  health  personnel  is  a  necessity   The  Al- 

Do  you   think  Congress  should   cut   back      j.^^^,  something  was  needed  to  improve  our  ue^  Health  Professions  Training  Act  should 

and  completely  reexamine  the  war  on  pov-      health    services    and    planning.    But   at    the  ^e  of  great  help  to  train  those  interested  In 

erty?                                                                               same   time   there  was  little  on  the  horizon  ^he  supporting  health  professions  The  devel- 

Ygg     _             _                 69.7      that  would  Indicate  Just  when  we  would  have  opment  and  use  of  electronic  devices  to  free 

No     -  "'""       '_l'"r'""I 30.1     relief .  This  caused  anxiety.  limited   manpower  should   be  given  greater 

It  was  rather  like  the  man  who  felt  there  emphasis. 

Do  you  think  draft  card  burners  should  be     ^^^  something  wrong  with  him  and  sched-  O)   Health  facilities— better  planning  and 

charged  with  treason?                                                ^jj^^j  ^  ^.jgjj^  ^^^h  his  doctor  to  get  a  checkup,  coordination  in  placement  of  facilities,  and 

Yes                                    _                                78.  1      The  doctor  ran  the  man  through  three  hours  m  particular,  better  planning  In  placement 

No                 I"""'-I."I-"--" 21.9     of  testing  and  while  the  patient  was  dress-  and  use  of  expensive,  yet  limited-use  equlp- 

^^^  somewhat  confirmed  his  patient's  fears     ment. 

^^^~^^~^~^                              by  asking,  '■How  do  vou  spell  Incurable?"  A   major   priority   In   all   health   planning 

THE     95TH     ANNUAL     CONVENTION         Well,  I  don't  thlrjt  any  of  us  really  felt     must  be  a  consideration  heretofore  not  em- 

OF    AMERICAN    PUBLIC    HEALTH      that  our  health  services  were  In  such  straits,     phaslzed  sufficiently— and  that  is  a  reduction 

A^r^ATTON  ntLj^in      ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  proceeding  to  find     of  the  cost  of  health  services  to  the  American 

AS>a\j\^iAii.yji>t  ^^  effective  cure  for  many  of  the  problems     people. 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  which  have  plagued  our  health  services.  Hospital  and  medical  costs  have  skyrocket- 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle-  i  think  the  single  most  encouraging  and  ^'^J'^'^'''«'l^'^''^^!°°^'^^  DroieS^  a 
man  from  California   [Mr.  Moss]   may     enlightening   item    in    making    our    health     published   a  study   which   has  projected   a 
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$100  a  day  hospital  room  cost  In  the  very  near 
future.  Health  services  have  risen  7  to  8  per 
cent  a  year  In  the  past  two  decades  and 
Jumped  14  to  16  per  cent  each  year  In  the 
last  two  years.  A  concentrated  effort  In  plan- 
ning must  be  undertaken  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. 

Planning  must  give  greater  emphasis  to 
preventive  medicine  rather  than  ]ust  cura- 
tive medicine.  There  must  be  more  extensive 
use  of  examinations  and  check-ups  to  catch 
and  prevent  critical  health  problems  before 
they  develop  and  require  extensive  and  ex- 
pensive care  and  hospitalization. 

Your  organization  can  perform  a  major 
service  to  the  American  people  if  you  will 
devote  your  abilities  to  help  meet  and  solve 
this  challenge  and  assume  a  leadership  role. 

As  you  know,  we  are  moving  into  a  new 
concept  of  Federal-State  relationship — a 
Partnership  for  Health — with  greater  respon- 
sibility thrust  upon  state  and  local  govern- 
ments to  develop  comprehensive,  imagina- 
tive and  effective  plans  and  programs  for 
health.  How  the  states  meet  this  responsi- 
bility will  determine  the  continuance  of  this 
program.  As  to  the  Act  Itself,  there  are  four 
provisions  I  would  like  to  briefly  mention. 

(1)  Block  grants  to  the  states  will  replace 
the  old  categorical  grants.  The  planning 
done  by  the  state — not  by  Washington — will 
be  the  determining  factor  in  the  aUocation 
of  these  funds.  In  other  words,  the  states 
will  say  where  this  money  will  go.  deter- 
mined by  the  priorities  set  by  the  state.  The 
plan  must  be  comprehensive. 

(2)  Project  grants  must  conform  to  the 
state  plan.  It  is  my  feeling  that  in  the  near 
future  the  Congress  will  look  at  the  division 
of  funds  between  block  grants  and  project 
grants,  which  presently  are  equal,  to  see  if 
more  of  the  funds  should  be  allocated  to  the 
block  grants  and  a  subsequent  reduction  in 
project  grants. 

Special  programs  like  Migrant  Health,  as 
well  as  new  and  innovative  programs  will 
continue  to  need  special  attention. 

(3t  Personnel  exchange  and  training  in  the 
new  legislation  is  also  a  most  signiflcant 
step.  The  law  is  designed  to  again  carry  out 
the  Partnership  in  Health  approach  in  a 
realistic  manner.  Federal  health  personnel 
and  state  health  personnel  may  be  inter- 
changed as  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  State.  This  will  allow  a  greater  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  health  problems  and 
solutions.  I  hope  that  extensive  use  will  be 
made  of  this  provision  not  only  by  the  states, 
but  also  by  the  Federal  agency,  so  that  those 
In  Washington  may  obtain  a  better  working 
knowledge  of  the  problems  in  the  field. 

(4t  Training  programs  for  state  public 
health  personnel  should  be  developed  and 
used  Immediately  as  authorized  by  the  Act. 

The  Congress  has  been  responsive  in  trying 
to  meet  the  health  needs  of  the  nation  In 
formulating  legislation.  In  fact,  37  separate 
pieces  of  health  legislation  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President  in  the  past  six  years.  When  we 
consider  the  number  of  people  who  have 
been  affected  by  medicare  and  medicaid,  we 
can  see  Just  how  Federal  health  legislation 
has  gone  to  the  heart  of  some  of  our  largest 
problems — health  protection  and  service  for 
the  elderly.  We  did  not  have  this  six  year 
ago. 

Clearly,  health  programs  are  an  Increas- 
ingly Important  part  of  our  national  effort. 
And  their  growth  Is  as  certain  as  the  growth 
of  our  total  population. 

The  momentum  caused  by  this  health  leg- 
islation led  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  to  establish  a  Special 
Subcommittee  to  Investigate  the  health  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare.  It  was  my  honor  to  chair 
this  Subcommittee.  I  feel  certain  that  we 
win  soon  see  a  continuing  and  effective  re- 
organization of  the  Federal  Health  Agency. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  recommenda- 


tion by  the  Committee  was  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Department  of  Health  with  a  Sub- 
Cabinet  post  for  health — either  of  Secretary 
or  Undersecretary  of  Health  under  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare — 
in  order  to  provide  a  single  focus  for  health 
planning  and  coordination  of  Federal  health 
activities  with  the  Department. 

An  amendment  has  already  been  proposed 
to  establish  such  a  position.  Reorganization 
must  follow.  AH  of  us.  I  am  sure,  will  be  in- 
terested in  watching  these  developments. 

It  was  the  Intent  of  the  Committee  that 
health  functions  be  focused  in  the  Health 
Department,  and  I  am  concerned  with  an 
initial  transfer  of  the  Crippled  Children's 
Services — basically  a  health  program — to  the 
new  Social  Rehabilitation  Services.  I  hope 
that  the  Committee's  recommendations  will 
not  be  misinterpreted. 

In  the  Partnership  for  Health  Act  we  have 
said  to  the  states,  "Let's  get  organized,  let's 
plan,  let's  obtain  optimum  results  from  avail- 
able money  and  Health  Manpower." 

It  does  not  appear  too  much  to  ask  our 
Federal  Health  Agency  to  do  likewise. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that,  along  with 
many  members  of  the  Congress,  I  deeply 
value  the  voice  and  opinions  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association.  I  Join  with  all  of 
the  people  of  this  nation  in  expressing  our 
appreciation  and  thanks  for  your  dedication 
to  the  cause  of  better  health  for  all  our 
people. 


CONGRESSMAN  DANIELS  CITES  NEW 
JERSEY  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  RESO- 
LUTION 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIEI^S.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  following  my  re- 
marks I  place  in  the  Record  a  resolution 
of  the  Captive  Nations  Committee  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

I  think  it  is  well  that  we  frequently 
bring  to  mind  the  fact  that  many  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow  human  beings  still 
suffer  under  the  yoke  of  Communist 
oppression. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Resolution  of  the  Captive  Nations'  Com- 
mittee OF  New  Jersey 


We,  the  delegates  of  Czech,  Bulgarian,  Bye- 
lorus',  Estonian,  Hungarian,  Latvian,  Lith- 
uanian, Polish,  Romanian,  Serbian,  Slovaklan 
and  Ukrainian  organizations  representing 
our  peoples  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  who  at  the  same  time 
preserve  cultural  and  spiritual  ties  with  the 
peoples  of  our  original  homelands,  do  sol- 
emnly declare: 

1.  The  forthcoming  50th  Anniversary  of 
the  Bolshevik  (Communist)  Revolution  fills 
our  hearts  with  anguish  for  it  represents  the 
beginning  of  the  Imperialist  movement 
which  has  culminated  In  the  military  con- 
quest of  our  original  homelands  and  In  the 
serfdom  of  our  peoples. 

2.  Our  peoples  held  under  the  alien  Com- 
munist yoke  have  been  deprived  of  all  free- 
dom. On  the  soil  of  their  own  homelands 
our  peoples  cannot  benefit  from  their  own 
natural  and  human  resources.  The  wealth 
of  the  land  and  people  has  been  confiscated 
by  the  Communist  rulers  to  perpetuate  their 
positions  of  power  and  by  brutal  suppression 
and  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  Communist 
Imperialism  by  international  subversion. 


3.  The  unrelenting  resistance  by  our  peo- 
ples to  Communist  oppression  in  our  original 
homelands  is  a  continuing  source  of  Inspl- 
ration  to  us  in  our  new  homeland.  In  recent 
years  we  witnessed  repeated  attempts  to 
regain  greater  freedom  in  the  development 
of  their  national  identity  and  culture.  Par- 
ticularly persistent  efforts  were  made  to  re- 
store the  cultural  achievements  of  their 
nations  and  to  impress  the  youth  with  the 
feeling  of  national  pride.  The  entry  into  the 
cultural  life  during  the  recent  years  of  hosts 
of  nationally-minded,  patriotic  men  and 
women  clearly  reflects  a  powerful  reservoir 
of  resistance  to  Communist  oppression. 

4.  The  Communist  tyrants  have  reacted  In 
typically  brutal  fashion  to  crush  the  per- 
sistent aspirations  of  our  peoples  to  regain 
the  benefits  of  national  liberation  and  cul- 
tural freedom.  They  have  recently  suppressed 
several  leading  literary  persons  by  imprison- 
ment, bullying,  humiliation  or  by  depriving 
them  of  their  rights  of  citizenship.  They  have 
produced  an  Increasing  number  of  pseudo- 
historical  works  degrading  our  national 
movements,  distorting  our  political  and 
cultural  leaders  and  deriding  the  activities 
of  our  immigrants  in  their  adopted  home- 
lands. They  continue  to  deny  all  religious 
freedom  In  our  original  homelands,  and 
have  increasingly  Interferred  with  the  af- 
fairs of  our  emigrant  churches.  The  Increas- 
ing sharpness  of  these  attacks  serves  as  a 
measure  of  the  Communist  rulers'  apprehen- 
sion regarding  the  tenacious  yearning  of  our 
peoples   for   freedom. 

5.  For  the  above  stated  reasons,  we  firmly 
resolve  to  persist  In  our  efforts  to  alert  the 
government  and  people  of  our  new  homeland 
to  the  continuing  fight  of  our  peoples  re- 
maining in  their  original  homelands,  and  to 
increase  cooperation  in  our  efforts  in  a 
brotherly  manner.  We  further  pledge  to 
maintain  and  strengthen  moral  and  material 
ties  with  our  peoples  subjugated  within  the 
Communist  Colonial  Empire. 

6.  We  fervantly  hope  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  chosen  by 
us  and  our  fellow  citizens,  will  fulfill  ova 
aspirations  which  are  embodied  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence by  giving  its  moral  support  for  the 
liberation  of  our  enslaved  peoples  from 
Communist  regimes'  attempts  to  conceal  Its 
true  totalitarian  nature  behind  a  facade  of 
pseudo-democracy. 

7.  We  solemnly  implore  the  government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  refrain  from 
sending  congratulations  to  the  Soviet  Em- 
pire on  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik 
(Communist)  Revolution,  but  to  Join  us  In 
mournful  silence  remembering  the  millions 
of  our  peoples  who  have  perished  from 
Communist  brutality.  We  also  Implore  our 
government  to  refuse  to  send  official  repre- 
sentatives to  any  official  observances  spon- 
sored by  the  Soviet  Empire,  Its  colonies  or 
protectorates  for  we  deplore  the  thought 
that  our  representatives  will  be  greeting 
Communist  brutes  whose  hands  are  smeared 
with  the  blood  of  our  peoples. 

On  behalf  of  the  Captive  Nations   Com- 
mittee : 

Daniel  Marchishin, 

Chairman. 


THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  V.  KENNY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 27,  1967,  the  Jersey  City  chapter 
of  UNICO  named  as  their  "Man  of  the 
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Year,"  a  man  who  is  Jersey  City's  man 
of  the  year  every  year,  the  Honorable 
John  V.  Kenny. 

Because  John  V.  Kenny  means  so  much 
to  so  many  in  Hudson  County.  N.J.,  there 
is  not  enough  time  to  list  all  of  the  good 
things  he  has  done  for  his  city,  his 
county,  his  State,  and,  as  an  original 
backer  of  the  late  President  Kennedy, 
for  his  country.  SufQce  it  to  say  that 
John  V.  Kenny  is  a  man  who  brought 
tolerance  and  decency  to  politics  and 
opened  the  doors  to  those  who  had  pre- 
viously known  only  closed  doors.  His 
achievements  are  many  but  truly  this 
was  his  greatest  gift  to  his  community. 
There  are  very  few  of  whom  It  can  be 
said  that  we  shall  not  see  his  like  again. 
John  Vincent  Kenny  is  one  of  those. 

All  of  the  things  I  would  like  to  say 
were  said  so  well  on  the  occasion  of  the 
presentation  of  the  UNICO  Award  by  the 
Honorable  William  J.  Flanagan,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike 
Authority,  that  I  will  include  his  re- 
marks, which  were  given  at  the  Skyline 
Cabana  in  Jersey  City  on  October  27, 
1967,  in  their  entirety  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  Mr.  Flanagan's  speech 
follows: 

.Address  bt  Hon.  William  J.  Flanagan 

John  Vincent  Kenny,  as  a  subject  matter 
could  not  be  adequately  covered  In  any 
single  evening.  The  history  of  his  life  and 
times  recounting  the  colorful  days  of  "Shag- 
ger"  Cummins,  lovable  Tom  Boyle  and  "Bug 
Juice"  Morrisey  would  alone  fill  a  voliune. 
But  as  I  move  on  to  other  chapters  perhaps 
he  can  be  persuaded  to  regale  you  with  tales 
of  their  activities. 

Tonight  I'm  going  to  tell  you  about  the 
John  Vincent  Kenny  you  know  by  telling  you 
some  things  you  do  not  know. 

It  1b  of  course  acknowledged  that  he  Is  a 
master  of  the  political  art.  As  a  leader,  his 
string  of  political  victories  is  phenomenal. 

As  a  working  oflBce  holder,  no  other  mayor 
of  this  town  ever  did  as  much  In  the  five 
years  he  served  as  John  Kenny.  No  other 
chief  executive  had  ever  achieved  so  great  and 
rapid  change. 

He  built  five  new  schools,  new  housing 
projects  and  new  hope  in  the  hearts  of  our 
people. 

He  erased  political  prejudice  and  offered 
the  opportunity  for  high  elective  office  to 
Americans  of  Polish  and  Italian  extraction 
for  the  first  time. 

He  wiped  out  the  enforced  discipline  and 
the  old  fears  and  replaced  them  with  a  free- 
dom the  city  has  never  known. 

He  encouraged  and  developed  young  men 
and  changed  the  course  and  fortunes  of 
more  young  lives  than  any  man  I  know. 

His  experience  In  politics  made  him  a  stu- 
dent of  the  past  and  a  prophet  of  the  future. 

A  full  eighteen  years  before  the  remainder 
of  the  United  States  awakened  to  its  necessity 
John  Kenny  launched  his  own  equal  rights 
and   equal   opportunity   programs. 

He  moved  Negroes  Into  positions  of  trust 
and  responsibility.  He  appointed  them  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  Housing  Authority, 
the  city  Law  Department,  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment and  as  superior  officers  In  the  Police 
Department. 

He  took  them  by  the  hand— without  urging 
from  anyone — and  prompted  by  a  sense  of 
Justice,  led  them  through  doors  that  had  been 
forever  closed  to  them. 

True,  he  is  your  man  of  the  year — but  he 
was  a  man  of  his  time  eighteen  years  ago 
when  the  times  could  have  used  more  men 
like  him. 

He  served  In  that  high  cellinged  and  pan- 
eled office  on  the  second  floor  of  City  Hall  for 
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five  years,  though  he  never  Intended  to  stay 
that  long.  In  fact,  he  never  Intended  to  run 
at  all. 

Peace  loving  but  courageous,  like  any  true 
son  of  Irish  ancestry,  he  responded  to  the 
natural  urge  to  swing  back  when  someone 
swung  at  him. 

I  recall  being  separated  from  my  appendix 
back  in  1948.  I  was  In  St.  Francis  Hospital 
when  he  walked  into  my  room.  We  talked  of 
many  things  and  he  revealed — although  he 
wasn't  to  announce  his  Intention  until  al- 
most a  year  later — that  he  would  be  a  can- 
didate. 

■'I  don't  want  to  run,"  I  can  remember  him 
saying,  as  he  stood  at  the  foot  of  my  bed. 
"But  I  have  to  run — to  show  them  I'm  not 
afraid  of  them  and  to  show  them  I  can  beat 
them." 

He  then  recounted  the  harassment  he  and 
his  family  was  being  subjected  to;  that  he 
was  followed  constantly;  that  he  and  the 
members  of  his  second  ward  club  were  under 
constant  surveillance  by  a  Jersey  City  Police 
Sergeant  who  had  been  placed  within  his 
group.  The  fact  that  he  was  supposed  to  be 
u  friend  was  part  of  the  deception. 

"When  I  beat  them."  he  said  with  char- 
acteristic confidence,  "I'll  serve  one  term  and 
hand  it  over  to  .someone  else." 

So  sweeping  was  his  victory  and  so  dra- 
matic were  his  changes  that  in  the  course 
of  htmian  behavior  it  was  inevitable  that 
there  would  be  those  who  would  seek  to 
throttle  him. 

Few  men  in  public  life  had  been  successful 
against  such  odds.  Fewer  still  have  ever  been 
subjected  to  personal  harassment  as  ma- 
licious and  as  persistent. 

John  Kenny  was  hounded  and  pounded, 
probed,  investigated.  Interrogated  and  de- 
graded. But  never  once  did  he  hide,  never 
did  he  run,  nor  ever  lower  his  head. 

Through  years  of  countless  degradations 
the  lie  was  continually  hurled  back  Into  the 
teeth  of  his  detractors.  To  his  everlasting 
credit,  never  once  did  any  accuser — and  they 
were  legion — never  once  did  they  succeed  in 
placing  a  mark  against  his  character. 

Your  man  of  the  year  is  a  man  by  many 
measurements,  and  most  sttrely  by  those 
standards  set  down  by  Rudyard  Kipling  in 
his  Immortal  "If." 

"If  you  can  walk  with  kings  and  keep  the 
common  touch;  then  you're  a  man.  my  son," 
was  one  of  the  conditions  he  wrote. 

John  Kenny  has  walked  with  the  great 
and  near  great  and  has  never  been  affected 
by  their  presence.  He  has  dined  with  Mrs. 
Kenny  at  Morven  and  at  the  White  House  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  Yet  he  finds  the 
same  satisfaction  at  Sunday  dinner  with  his 
wife,  with  his  daughter,  Catherine,  her  hus- 
band Paul  and  the  children— grand  and 
great-grand. 

Perhaps  an  explanation  of  that  can  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  he  had  so  much  to  do 
with  assisting  those  kings  to  the  throne. 

In  Los  Angeles  during  the  summer  of  1960 
following  the  waste  of  New  Jersey's  conven- 
tion votes  I  told  John  Bailey,  the  national 
Democratic  chairman,  of  our  bitter  frustra- 
tion. 

"I'll  tell  you  something,"  he  confided. 
"Jack  Kennedy  knows  very  well  where 
Johnny  Kenny  stands  for  there  are  only 
three  men  in  this  country  who  formed  the 
keystone  that  originated  his  candidacy.  One 
was  Congressman  Charlie  Buckley  of  New 
York,  the  second  myself  and  the  third 
Johnny  Kenny." 

Relaying  these  assurances  to  Mayor  Kenny 
he  revealed  to  me  an  Incident  that  occurred 
In  his  apartment  in  Miami  Beach  early  In 
1959.  He  received  a  phone  call,  he  said,  from 
Joe  Kennedy  who  told  him  his  son.  Jack, 
wished  to  discuss  an  Important  matter. 

"He  probably  used  the  family  plane  to 
come  down  from  Palm  Beach,"  the  Mayor 
recalled,  "because  he  was  there  In  a  very 
short  time.  We  had  a  pleasant  conversation. 


He  asked  me  if  I  would  support  him  for  the 
presidency.  I  encouraged  him.  we  shook 
hands  and  I  gave  him  my  word." 

That  handshake  and  that  word  are  the 
hallmarks  of  this  man.  They  are  symbols  of 
sincerity  to  the  thousands  who  have  received 
them. 

As  contemporaries  It  may  be  difficult  to 
fully  appreciate  his  greatness.  I  Imagine  that 
Is  because  of  his  disarming  demeanor  and 
his  simple  style. 

He  likes  to  laugh  and  to  hear  people  laugh. 

He  l6  a  charitable  man. 

He  is  an  unaffected,  humble  man. 

He  is  a  devout  man. 

Like  all  Irishmen  he  is  a  sentlmenUUst. 
and  while  he  is  eloquent  and  truly  literate 
before  an  audience  he  is  at  his  best  In  a 
small  group,  reminiscing  and  re-living  the 
glories  and  the  lives  of  the  people  who  have 
enriched  his  life. 

There  are  a  thovisand  other  ways  to  de- 
scribe your  Man  of  the  Year. 

Barney  Doyle  referred  to  him  as  "Quarters" 
because  '  of  his  classic  habit  of  jingling 
change  from  hand  to  hand.  The  late  Johnny 
Gonnell.  whose  lexicon  was  as  famous  as  it 
was  colorful,  called  him  "Two  Fingers"  In 
honor  of  the  ever  present  V'-for-victory  sign 
he  flashes  during  campaigns. 

Redheaded  Joe  Culloo,  his  deareet  friend, 
affectionately  dubbed  him  "The  Little  Guy", 
though  he  stands  tall,  crowned  by  the  sun, 
casting  a  giant  shadow. 

The  Man  of  the  Year  for  1967?  Indeed. 

But  more  than  that — he  is  a  man  for  all 
seasons  I 


HOFFMANN-LA  ROCHE:  A  COMPANY 
OF  VISION  AND  RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  !Mr.  Rodino]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  call  attention  to  another  out- 
standing achievement  of  the  remarkable 
pharmaceutical  firm.  Hoffmann-La 
Roche  of  Nutley,  N.J.  This  splendid  com- 
pany has  just  announced  an  8-year,  $300 
million  expansion  program  which  'Will 
be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  Nutley,  Es- 
sex County,  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
This  is  a  magnificent  project,  which 
Hoffmann-La  Roche's  president.  Dr.  V. 
D.  Mattia,  terms  "unparalleled  anywhere 
in  the  world."  It  is  also  a  heartening  ex- 
pression of  confidence  and  faith  in  the 
future  of  the  commimity  and  the 
strength  of  our  economic  system. 

Hoffmann-La  Roche  has  already  em- 
barked on  several  enlightened  and  pub- 
he-spirited  programs.  Since  1962,  It  has 
had  in  operation  an  indigent  patient  pro- 
gram, whereby  the  company's  drugs  are 
made  available  without  cost  to  the  in- 
digent sick.  Hoffmann-La  Roche  also 
initiated  a  landmark  medicare  reim- 
bursement program,  which  provides  a 
25 -percent  discovmt  on  all  Roche  drugs 
tised  by  medicare  patients  during  hos- 
pitalization. And  more  recently,  plans 
were  announced  for  a  unique  institution, 
the  Roche  Institute  of  Molecular  Biology, 
which  will  be  dedicated  to  fundamental 
research  on  basic  life  processes. 

I  am  extremely  proud  that  Hofltaaann- 
La  Roche  Is  located  in  my  congressional 
district,  and  even  more  privileged  that  Its 
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president,  Dr.  V.  D.  Mattia,  is  also  a  resi- 
dent. Dr.  Mattia  is  a  man  of  vision  and 
courage,  with  genuine  concern  for  hu- 
manity. Under  his  direction  Hoffmann- 
La  Roche's  progressive  and  innovative 
policies  are  helping  meet  the  most  basic 
problems  and  needs  of  our  country.  I 
include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
Newark  Star  Ledger  editorial  of  Novem- 
ber 7,  commenting  on  the  latest  benefit 
which  we  will  derive  from  this  great 
compan^v-: 

The  Right  Rx 

The  mamnioth  expansion  program  that 
wUl  be  undertaken  by  Hoffmann-La  Roche 
Inc..  the  major  pharmaceutical  firm  based  in 
Nutley.  Is  a  tangible,  substantial  expression 
of  faith  In  the  nation's  economy. 

It  Is  an  example  of  what  the  private  sector 
can  do  to  bolster  sagging  confidence  in  the 
capacity  of  the  nation  to  underwrite  an  ex- 
tremely costly  conflict  and  to  maintain  a 
domestic  stability  with  programs  designed  to 
relieve  ghetto  tensions  and  to  help  in  the 
rebuilding  of  America's  older  cities. 

The  spending  of  $300  million  over  an 
eight-year  period  projects  even  more  signifi- 
cant benefits  for  Essex  County  and  the  state 
It  will  mean  thousands  of  new  Jobs,  an  ex- 
panded tax  source  for  Nutley  and  the  county 
and  the  spinoff  of  benefits  that  accrue  to  the 
commercial  and  financial  communities  from 
the  growth  of  a  corporate  entity. 

When  the  drug  firm's  capital  construction 
program  is  completed,  it  wUl  represent  a 
complex  of  manufacturing  and  research  fa- 
culties that  In  the  words  of  Its  president.  Dr. 
V.  D.  Mattia.  will  be  "unparalleled  anj^vhere 
in  the  world."  It  is  a  corporate  asset  that 
should  be  highly  prized  by  the  Garden  State, 
providing  a  vital  Impetus  for  New  Jersey's 
future  growth. 


THE  VISTA  VOLUNTEER 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  BinghamI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  life 
and  work  of  a  VISTA  volunteer  who 
serves  with  the  OfiSce  of  Economic  Op- 
fxjrtunity's  'VISTA  program  Is  far  from 
easy  or  glamorous.  Fighting  poverty  at 
its  source  requires  patience,  dedication, 
and  hard  work.  Those  of  our  fellow  Amer- 
icans who  Join  the  'VISTA  program  are 
truly  making  a  remarkable  contribution 
to  the  war  on  poverty. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find  the 
following  article  about  a  VISTA  volun- 
teer serving  in  New  York  City  interest- 
ing and  reassuring;  interesting  because 
it  describes  some  of  the  unique  daily  chal- 
lenges and  problems  posed  by  urban  pov- 
erty to  a  young  lady  who  is  a  'VISTA 
volunteer  serving  in  Harlem;  reassur- 
ing because  the  volunteer  is  a  23-year- 
old  member  of  the  younger  generation 
who  is  making  a  contribution  to  those 
less  fortunate. 

It  is  with  knowledge  of  this  kind  of 
work  that  we  should  approach  the  bill 
before  us  today,  and  quickly  remedy  the 
■freeze'  on  appropriations  which  Is 
currently  bringing  the  VISTA  program 
to  a  halt. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  Include 


this  excellent  article  from  Sunday,  the 
Courant  Magazine,  about  the  good  work 
'VISTA  volunteers  are  doing  in  their  serv- 
ice with  the  OEO  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

She  Helps  the  Poor  in  Harlem — Radclifpe 
Graduate  From  Kent  Takes  the  Shjm- 
lords in  Coukt 

(By  Betty  Murphy) 
Ceilings  were  falling  in.  Streams  of  water 
ran  through  living  rooms  from  bathroom 
leaks.  There  were  many  rat  holes.  'Windows 
were  broken  and  children  were  freezing  cold. 
A  19th  century  tenement  house  was  falling 
apart  around  18  Puerto  Rican  families  In 
East  Harlem,  N.Y.,  last  December,  but  the 
landlord  wouldn't  repair  It.  One-third  of  the 
tenants  of  the  filthy,  gloomy  walk-up 
couldn't  speak  English.  They  didn't  know 
what  to  do. 

A  23-year-oid  girl  from  Kent  who  lived 
on  the  next  block  knew  about  the  situation. 
Even  with  a  college  degree,  she  didn't  know 
exactly  what  to  do  either,  but  she  decided 
to  find  out. 

Mary  Breasted,  a  tall,  pretty  VISTA  (Vol- 
unteer in  Service  to  America),  who  looks  like 
a  Radcliffe  College  girl  (which  she  was)  was 
starting  her  second  year  with  Block  Com- 
munities as  a  worker  on  East  119th  where  the 
apartment  house  was  located.  She  knew 
many  of  the  tenants.  In  fact,  one  was  her 
closest  friend  In  Harlem. 

She  sought  legal  advice  on  the  situation 
and  a  rent  strike  seemed  to  be  the  only 
answer.  The  tenants  would  stop  paying  their 
rent  nntil  the  landlord  repaired  the  build- 
ing, but  cr  tain  technicalities  must  be  ob- 
served to  do  it  within  the  law. 

Miss  Breasted  united  the  tenants  and  had 
them  apply  for  free  legal  services  from  pub- 
lic social  agencies  and  other  sources.  In  a 
short  time,  CORE  provided  them  with  a 
young  lawyer  who  explained  the  legalities 
involved. 

Two  means  by  which  New  York  apart- 
ment dwellers  can  legally  go  on  a  rent  strike 
are  through  court  action  under  Article  7-A 
of  the  Real  Property  Actions  and  Proceeding 
Law  or  through  the  Welfare  Department 
under  the  Spiegel  Act. 

Provided  the  tenants  can  prove  that  the 
building  has  dangerous  conditions,  they  can 
petition  the  court  for  an  Article  7-A  ruling. 
If  their  case  is  passea.  a  court-appointed 
administrator  (who  may  be  the  landlord) 
collects  the  rents  and  makes  the  necessary 
repairs.  The  repairs  are  made  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  court  and  the  case  continues 
until  they  are  completed  and  enough  rents 
have  been  collected  to  pay  for  them. 

Or,  If  the  large  majority  of  the  tenants  are 
on  welfare,  they  can  request  the  Welfare 
Department  to  invoke  the  Spiegel  Act  under 
which  a  rent  stoppage  Is  ordered  until  all 
dangerous  conditions  have  been  repaired 
Rent  money  is  not  Included  in  the  welfare 
checks  and  the  landlord  is  not  paid  until  the 
building  Is  up  to  accepted  city  standards. 

The  lawyer  helped  the  tenants  write  a 
proper  letter  requesting  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment to  Invoke  the  Spiegel  Act,  but  got  no 
response.  Therefore,  they  decided  to  act  on 
their  own  and  file  for  an  Article  7-A. 

At  the  first  court  session  on  Jan.  9.  the 
landlord  agreed  to  repair  the  general  condi- 
tions listed:  I.e.,  fallen  plaster,  broken  win- 
dows, leaky  pipes,  etc.  Two  months  later  no 
repairs  had  been  made  except  in  two  apart- 
ments, which  were  occupied  by  the  most 
active  tenants  In  the  strike. 

Miss  Breasted,  the  lawyer  and  some  of  the 
tenants  returned  to  court  where  they  were 
ordered  by  the  Judge  to  present  a  detailed 
list  specifying  each  defect — each  area  of 
fallen  plaster,  each  leaky  pipe,  each  broken 
window,  etc.  This  was  done  and  the  case  was 
brought  to  court  again. 

The  landlord's  lawyer  was  appointed  ad- 
ministrator and  the  landlord  was  ordered  to 


make  all  necessary  repairs  with  the  rent 
moneys  under  Article  7-A.  The  tenants,  who 
were  told  to  periodically  Inform  the  court  of 
his  progress,  thought  they  had  finally  won. 
In  late  March,  however,  each  tenant  re- 
ceived a  bill  for  one  month's  rent  from  the 
Emergency  Repairs  Division  of  City  Housing, 
which  had  repaired  flood  damage  to  the 
building  the  previous  December  and  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  rent  strike.  When  repair 
costs  come  to  approximately  the  same 
amount  as  one  month's  rent  for  the  build- 
ing, the  Division  will  frequently  bill  the  ten- 
ants directly,  notifying  the  landlord  that 
this  has  been  done.  The  tenants  would  not 
have  been  billed  If  Emergency  Repairs  was 
aware  that  a  rent  strike  was  In  progress. 

In  the  midst  of  this  tangle,  the  Welfare 
Department  Invoked  the  Spiegel  Act,  with- 
drawing all  rent  money  from  the  welfare 
checks.  The  families,  all  but  one  or  two  of 
whom  were  on  welfare,  were  being  billed  for 
rent  by  both  Emergency  Repairs  and  the 
court-appointed  administrator.  And,  with 
the  InvocaUon  of  the  Spiegel  Act.  they  didn't 
have  money  to  pay  anybody. 

The  landlord,  receiving  neither  money  to 
pay  the  repair  bills  nor  rent,  gave  each  ten- 
ant a  72-day  eviction  notice. 

Confused  and  dejected.  Miss  Breasted  and 
the  tenants  requested  another  court  hearing. 
Fortunately,  a  sympathetic  Judge  Invited 
representatives  of  all  concerned  to  his  cham- 
bers for  an  Informal  discussion.  The  results: 
Emergency  Repair  withdrew  Its  bills.  The 
Welfare  Department  cancelled  the  Spiegel 
Act  and  gave  the  tenants  rent  money  for  the 
landlord's  lawyer  who  agreed  to  see  that  the 
landlord  resumed  repairs.  The  tenants  had 
finally  won. 

The  Informal  session  took  place  on  a 
Wednesday.  Friday  a  fire  broke  out  In  the 
building  and  City  Housing  condemned  It  as 
unsafe. 

The  fire,  presumably  started  by  a  couple  of 
trespassing  drug  addicts  heating  dope  Injec- 
tions, gutted  the  roof  and  one  apartment, 
before  the  firemen,  who  had  to  break  all  the 
windows,  put  It  out. 

The  tenants  were  scattered  to  hotels 
throughout  New  York  City  by  the  Welfare 
Department  while  they  looked  for  other 
apartments  In  other  buildings  where  they 
may  have  the  same  fight  ahead  of  them 
again. 

Miss  Breasted,  who  still  keeps  In  touch 
with  some  of  the  tenants.  Is  now  trying  to 
unite  the  residents  In  another  dilapidated 
building,  but  is  finding  It  more  difficult  this 
time.  Dope  addicts,  pushers  and  people  In 
the  numbers  game  among  the  tenants  are 
not  willing  to  cooperate. 

Before  she  arrived  In  Harlem  In  December, 
1965.  she  had  never  seen  a  dope  addict  or 
racketeer,  let  alone  worked  with  them.  Born 
!n  Washington.  D.C.  she  was  10  years  old 
when  she  moved  to  Kent,  where  her  father 
is  an  art  history  Instructor  at  Kent  School, 
a  boys'  prep  school. 

She  received  her  education  In  Kent  and  In 
small  progressive  schools  In  Switzerland, 
Germany  and  Vermont  before  attending  Rad- 
cliffe. During  college,  she  did  volunteer 
teaching  at  a  women's  correctional  Institute 
and  a  boys'  reform  school.  Interested  In  social 
problems,  she  "looked  around  for  something 
like  VISTA"  after  graduating  from  Radcliffe 
In  1965,  read  about  VISTA  In  the  paper  and 
applied. 

Miss  Breasted  had  her  first  glimpse  of  slum 
life  in  Chicago  where  she  received  her  six 
weeks'  Volunteer  training.  Stationed  at  Hull 
House,  she  worked  and  lived  with  Appa- 
lachian Immigrants  In  poor  neighborhoods  on 
the  North  Side,  but  this  did  not  prepare  her 
for  Harlem. 

"I  was  scared  at  first — scared  of  not  know- 
ing how  to  approach  Negroes  not  used  to  con- 
tact with  white  people,"  she  admits.  "I  was 
also  frightened  of  the  dope  addicts— thought 
they  were  some  kind  of  maniacs.  They  were 
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so  out  of  n.  Actually,  while  they  might  rob 
apartments  for  money  to  buy  drugs,  they 
wouldn't  want  to  touch  a  flea  and  don't  often 
approach  a  person  directly. 

The  first  time  she  walked  around  her  block 
on  119th  Street  and  knocked  on  doors  to  get 
acquainted,  the  Inhabitants,  mostly  Puerto 
Rlcans.  Just  stood  and  looked.  Later  when 
they  talked.  It  was  mostly,  "What  do  you 
uarit  from  me?"  It  took  her  about  six  weeks 
of  door  knocking  and  "talking  about  every- 
thing under  the  sun"  to  reach  her  neighbors. 

After  establishing  friendly  relations  with 
a  number  of  residents,  she  and  her  room- 
mate, former  VISTA  Volunteer  Judy  Lewis, 
helped  a  group  of  teenagers  organize  a  sum- 
mer recreation  and  education  program — 
planned  trips  with  them,  gave  them  Ideas  for 
recreation  projects,  assisted  them  In  re- 
medial reading  and  arranged  workshop  ses- 
sions. They  also  told  the  kids  about  Job  op- 
portunities and  training  courses  for  college 
and  encouraged  their  Interest. 

Miss  Breasted  spends  much  of  ner  time 
trying  to  organize  tenant  unions,  encourag- 
ing community  meetings  and  participating 
In  a  block  worker  training  program  which 
consists  of  discussion  and  group  therapy  ses- 
sions at  the  Block  Communities  office. 

She  Is  one  of  32  block  workers.  Including 
12  VISTAs,  who  recruit  and  help  train  Har- 
lem residents  In  Informal  courses  In  which 
social  problems  are  thrashed  out  and  group 
behavior  analyzed  by  voluntary  individual 
criticism.  "For  example,"  said  Miss  Breasted. 
"If  a  participant  continually  Interrupts  dis- 
cussions, we  take  him  aside  and  ask  him, 
'how  do  you  think  you  came  across  in  the 
group?'  If  he  seems  concerned  over  his  be- 
havior and  able  to  take  criticism,  we  ask  ii 
he'd  mind  If  the  group  answers  the  ques- 
tion." 

Those  who  take  these  discussions  seriously 
and  continue  attending  become  block  work- 
ers after  four  weeks'  paid  training. 

A  large  part  of  Miss  Breasted's  work  con- 
sists of  walking.  When  not  involved  In  col- 
lective community  action,  she  strolls  up  and 
down  her  block  talking  with  the  residents 
most  of  whom  she  knows  quite  well.  She 
Inquires  about  their  problems.  Informs  them 
about  social  agencies  who  could  help  them 
and  encourages  them  to  do  as  much  as  they 
can  for  themselves. 

One  of  the  hardest  things  about  being  a 
VISTA  Volunteer,  according  to  Miss  Breasted, 
Is  that  "we're  never  allowed  to  do  anything 
for  people  directly,  even  fill  out  forms.  We 
can  only  Inform  them  of  resources  available 
to  them  and  tell  them  how  to  take  advantage 
of  them.  This  Isn't  always  easy,  but  they'd 
never  learn  If  we  did  It  for  them.  It's  the 
only  way." 

Miss  Breasted,  who  served  a  second  year  in 
VISTA  because  she  felt  that  her  work  wasnt 
finished,  hopes  to  remain  In  the  neighbor- 
hood next  year,  working  as  a  salaried  writer 
for  Block  Communities  and  studying  for  her 
masters  degree  at  Columbia  School  of 
Journalism.  She  wants  to  do  more  for  her 
friends  In  Harlem  because.  In  her  words.  "I 
don't  feel  I've  done  that  much." 


PERCEPTIVE  ARTICLE  ON  THE 
"AGONY"  THE  UNITED  STATES  IS 
EXPERIENCING 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Biwgham]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEai  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  few  weeks  we  have  seen  many  dis- 
turbing events  in  our  country — from  the 


bitter  and  hate-filled  demonstrations 
against  the  war  in  Vietnam,  to  the  brutal 
and  senseless  murder  of  two  harmless 
young  people  in  New  York  City's  West 
Village,  from  the  black  separatist  ex- 
plosions on  our  colleges,  to  the  harsh 
counterreactions  spawned  by  each  of 
these.  It  Is  hard  for  those  of  us  who  are 
caught  up  in  the  flow  of  day-to-day 
crises  to  stand  aside  and  take  a  dispas- 
sionate and  philosophical  look  at  their 
meaning. 

Tom  Wicker,  chief  of  the  New  York 
Times  Washington  bureau,  who  has 
been  abroad  for  this  month  of  October, 
has  written  a  most  perceptive  article  on 
the  "agony"  the  United  States  seems  to 
be  living  through  these  days.  I  insert  it 
herewith  in  the  Record  and  commend  it 
to  my  colleagues: 

Aboard  SS  "Prance" — Coming  Home  in 

October 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Aboard  SS  "Fbance,"  October  28. — Octo- 
ber was  a  better  month  than  most  to  be 
away  from  the  United  States.  It  Is  a  dlfBcult 
time  of  year,  anyway.  The  true  sea. on  of 
beglimlng  Is  the  fall,  when  a  new  class  of 
children  goes  off  tnistfuUy  to  school;  and 
the  autumn  nostalgia  Is  not  really  for  the 
closing  of  another  year  but  for  our  own  for- 
gotten beginning,  otir  own  lost  trust. 

Prom  abroad,  this  seemed  a  special  Octo- 
ber. "Your  country,"  said  a  dlstlng;ulshed 
British  diplomat,  ''Is  In  rather  an  agony. 
Isn't  It?"  It  was,  of  course,  a  courteous  un- 
derstatement, for  the  agony  was  apparent. 

DISTORTirD    PICTURE 

Perhaps  It  was  summed  up  In  a  picture 
widely  printed  In  the  European  press — the 
contorted  face  of  a  young  American  pacifist 
screaming  with  hatred,  the  veins  of  a  pas- 
sionate contempt  outlined  in  his  neck,  his 
fists  clenched  under  a  policeman's  blank  riot 
mask.  In  what  manner  could  a  pacifism  so 
fierce  and  so  despising  differ  from  the  vio- 
lence and  cruelty  of  men  In  Iron  helmets? 

But  as  the  American  agony  was  apparent 
even  in  Europe,  the  nature  of  the  trial  still 
was  not  clear.  Was  all  this  soul-searching, 
this  passion,  this  bitterness,  this  hatred  in 
the  cause  of  love,  inspired  only  by  a  far- 
away war  engaging  a  fraction  of  a  nation's 
men  and  resources,  distasteful  and  of  such 
dubious  validity  as  that  war  Is?  Had  mod- 
ern communications,  bringing  napalm  and 
the  B-52  Into  the  den  and  the  game  room, 
truly  made  what  the  19th  century  never 
worried  about  Into  something  unthinkable  In 
the  20th? 

This  Is  a  proposition  hard  to  accept,  par- 
ticularly when  It  also  Is  a  time  of  riots  in 
the  cities,  of  youthful  rejection  of  so  many 
formerly  accepted  standards  of  behavior  and 
belief,  in  the  age  of  LSD,  when  pot  Is  not  so 
much  fun  as  defiance. 

It  Is  more  likely  that  if  the  war  In  Vietnam 
did  not  exist  at  this  particular  time  In 
American  life.  It  might  have  had  to  be  In- 
vented. Something,  It  seems  from  the  van- 
tage point  of  distance,  was  needed  to  sym- 
bolize, and  thus  to  give  focus  and  energy  to, 
a  profound  but  voiceless  discontent  with  the 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave — 
to  a  deep  and  brooding  sense  that  something 
was  wrong,  some  failure  was  distorting  and 
perverting  the  Idea  of  America. 

This  Is  not  new  to  American  intellectuals; 
It  Is  as  plain  In  Norman  Mailer's  writings 
about  World  War  II  as  In  hla  current  novel, 
-Why  Are  We  in  Vietnam?"  But  the  Issue  of 
Vietnam  seems  to  have  evoked  this  sense  of 
perversion,  for  the  first  time.  In  a  large  part 
of  the  population.  Perhaps  It  was  an  in- 
ability to  halt  or  change  the  inexorable 
march  of  the  war.  making  plain  the  plight 
of  the  Individual  In  that  vastness  of  the  20th 


century;  or  the  contrast  of  the  war's  flagrant 
expense  with  the  misery  and  poverty  of  the 
Negro  ghetto — distasteful  affluence  careless 
of  the  rot  within;  or  perhaps  It  was  only  the 
ancient  American  sympathy  for  a  brave  un- 
derdog, transformed  into  revulsion  at  the 
spectacle  of  marvelous  technology,  vast  re- 
sources and  splendid  young  men  trying  to 
pound  a  small  and  backward  nation,  of  what- 
ever moral  and  political  character.  Into  sub- 
mission. 

Or  perhaps  It  was  all  of  these  things,  and 
more.  'Whatever  It  was,  the  war  In  no  way 
expressed  the  Idea  of  America  In  which  men 
wanted  to  believe,  and  so  the  drama  of  Viet- 
nam gave  them  their  choice  In  dissent — not 
Just  dissent  from  the  war  but  from  their 
country,  what  they  thought  It  was  smd  where 
they  thought  It  was  going. 

It  was  a  needed  voice,  but  now  thwe  Is 
something  repugnant  In  It,  too,  in  the  in- 
tolerance and  ferocity  of  disaffection,  as  If 
human  failure  were  evil,  as  If  a  sort  of  in- 
quisition were  needed  to  scourge  the  money 
changers  from  the  American  temple. 

POISONOUS   ATMOSPRZRE 

An  American  who  has  been  living  abroad 
for  two  years  is  aboard  thl«  «hlp,  returning 
with  some  reluctance  to  his  own  country. 
It  Is  a  bad  time  to  be  going  home,  he  fears, 
because    "the  atmosphere  seems  poisonous." 

That,  of  course.  Is  the  question.  Will  an 
America  profoundly  In  conflict  with  Itself 
poison  Its  own  soul  with  hatred  and  con- 
tempt and  bitterness?  Or  will  the  agony  of 
a  nation  lead,  as  In  the  mighty  Greek  dramas, 
to  catharsis,  to  a  renewed  sense  of  American 
life  In  Its  common  humanity.  Its  promise 
and  Its  reality? 

One  is  not  more  Important  than,  nor  can 
either  transcend,  the  other.  From  reality 
man  reaches  toward  promise,  falls,  and  In 
the  agony  of  failure  finds  his  greatness  by 
reaching  again.  And  so  It  must  be  with  a 
young  country  passing  at  last  Into  middle 
age. 

That  Is  why  this  agonized  October  has 
been  a  good  time  to  go  away  and  look  back, 
while  the  autumn  noetalgla  whispered  Its 
sadness  and  Its  knowledge.  We  do  not  need 
to  cling  to  old  trusts  and  old  faiths  so  much 
as  we  need  to  remember  that  while  trusts 
fade  and  faiths  die  the  generations  come  on 
ceaselessly,  in  the  season  of  beginning  and 
renewal. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  VICTORY  OF 
CONTINENTAL  FORCES  AT  YORK- 
TOWN 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  \&.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ^ntle- 
man  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Dowwino]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DO'WNINO.  Mr,  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  on  October  19  while  we  in 
both  Houses  were  engaged  with  the 
many  problems  which  beset  a  nation  in 
conflict,  there  was  commemorated  in  my 
district  of  Virginia  the  concluding  effort 
of  the  conflict  which  brought  indejiend- 
ence  to  our  Nation.  This  was  the  186th 
anniversary  of  the  victory  at  Yorktown 
of  the  Continental  Forces  and  their  al- 
lies under  the  leadership  of  Gen.  George 
Washington. 

As  is  Its  patriotic  custom,  the  Thomas 
Nelson.  Jr.,  Chapter.  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  singled  out  a  great 
living  American  for  special  honor.  The 
honor  is  annually  bestowed  to  a  present- 
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day  patriot  whose  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  have  made  him  a  true 
and  noble  descendant  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  of  the  Republic. 

We  in  this  great  House  were  honored 
this  year  by  the  selection  of  the  Honor- 
able William  Mdnford  Tuck,  the  dis- 
tinguished Representative  of  the  Fifth 
District  of  Virginia  and  a  former  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth.  Congress- 
man Tuck  was  the  recipient  of  the 
Thomas  Nelson,  Jr.,  Medal  presented  in 
memory  of  that  distinguished  Member 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
likewise  Governor  of  Virginia. 

October  19,  1967,  was  a  great  day  at 
YorktowTi  when  Representative  Tuck 
received  the  award,  responding  in  his 
time-honored  fashion  which  has  both 
thrilled  and  delighted  us  in  this  House 
on  so  many  occasions.  It  was  by  reflec- 
tion a  great  day  here  in  Washington  be- 
cause Representative  Tuck  is  the  third 
Member  of  the  Congress  to  be  so  hon- 
ored. The  late  Senator  Harry  Flood 
Byrd  and  the  Honorable  Howard  Worth 
Smith,  the  former  dean  of  the  Virginia 
delegation  were  previous  recipients. 

We  of  the  Virginia  delegation  take  ex- 
ceptional pride  in  this  tribute  to  "The 
Governor,"  the  title  by  which  we  shall 
always  know  and  respect  our  esteemed 
colleague,  and  on  behalf  of  the  other 
Representatives  of  our  great  Common- 
wealth I  take  particular  pleasure  in  in- 
cluding in  the  Record  the  citation  to 
Representative  Tuck  and  his  response 
in  which  he  rededicated  himself  to  the 
principles  of  American  liberty: 
.^  Resolution  for  a  Citation  to  Representa- 
tive WHXIAM  MUNFORD  TCCK 

Who:  In  a  life  of  devoted  service  to  his 
beloved  Commonwealth,  early  forged  the 
fundamental  principles  that  would  guide  him 
through  forty-six  years  of  unswerving  dedi- 
cation to  the  esteemed  values  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers:  and  thereupon  set  a  course 
which  would  take  him  to  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates, the  State  Senate,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governorship,  the  Governorship,  and  the 
Congress  of  the  tJnlted  States. 

Who:  personifying  the  axiom  that  re- 
sponsibilities gravitate  to  those  who  best 
can  direct  them,  implacably  steered  the 
Commonwealth  through  the  wrenching 
changes  In  political  directions  by  eschewing 
opportunism  and  by  hewing  to  the  solid 
doctrines  of  The  Constitution. 

Who:  whUe  devoting  the  latter  years  of 
his  public  life  to  bulwarking  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Individual,  comported  him- 
self throughout  with  an  engagingly  frank 
good  humor  while  agonizing  over  the  ever- 
increasing  encroachment  of  the  federal 
establishment. 

And  who:  through  this  dedication  to  the 
American  tradition  of  man's  dignity,  best 
exempllfles  the  Sterling  Virtues  of  Thomas 
Nelson,   Jr. 

Who:  served  In  the  Virginia  House  of 
Delegates,  was  a  member  of  the  first  General 
Convention,  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, waa  Governor  of  Virginia  and  led 
Virginia's  forces  In  the  Battle  of  Yorktown 
and  whose  patriotism  led  him  to  pledge  his 
own  credit  In  raising  funds  for  the  Revolu- 
tion since  it  was  a  surer  guarantee  than  that 
of  the  National  Government;  advocate  of 
sound  government  and  of  strong  national 
defense,  and  devoted  Patriot. 

The   Thomas    Nelson.    Jr.,    Chapter, 
Sons  or  the  American  RrvoLtrnoN. 


Acceptance      Remarks      of      Congressman 
William    M.    Tl-ck    at    "Surrender    Day" 
Ceremonies  at  Yorktown,  Va.,  October  19 
You  have  paid   me   a  great  honor   today. 
To   be   chosen   an   exemplar  of   the  sterling 
characteristics  of  Thomas  Nelson,   Jr.,   Is   a 
distinction  Indeed  to  be  cherished.  I  do  not 
consider  myself  worthy  of  such,  and  I  do  not 
find  words  to  express  adequately  my  apprecia- 
tion for  this  honor  which  you  bestow  upon 
me. 

However,  I  can  assure  you  of  my  deep 
gratitude  to  the  Virginia  Society  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  for  such  recog- 
nition. I  understand  that  It  Is  the  third 
award  of  its  kind  that  the  organization  has 
made  and  that  the  two  previous  recipients 
were  my  friends,  the  late  Senator  Harry  F. 
Byrd.  Sr..  and  the  Honorable  Howard  W. 
Smith,  gentlemen  for  whom  I  have  always 
had  the  highest  admiration. 

In  accepting  this  presentation  of  the  trib- 
ute expressed  In  your  citation  and  so  fit- 
tingly symbolized  in  the  medal  you  have 
struck.  I  recognize  the  occasion  as  one  for 
rededicatlon  to  the  great  .American  prin- 
ciples for  which  Nelson  fought  and  for  which 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  stand. 
Thomas  Nelson,  who  as  the  third  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  succeeded  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son in  that  ofBce,  perhaps  gave  more  of  his 
time,  talent  and  wealth  to  his  state  and 
country  than  any  other  man  in  history.  He 
gave  so  much  of  himself  that  his  health 
was  broken:  he  gave  so  much  of  his  wealth 
that  he  was  threatened  with  poverty.  In  fact, 
he  gave  so  much  that,  as  you  know,  the 
epitaph  on  his  tomb  here  at  Yorktown  reads: 
"He  gave  all  for  liberty." 

He  was  a  statesman,  a  soldier,  and  a  bene- 
factor in  the  cause  of  American  freedom.  His- 
tory has  shown  him  to  be  a  man  of  selfless 
patriotism,  a  gentleman  with  the  highest 
order  of  personal  Integrity. 

He  It  was  who  introduced  the  Virginia 
Resolutions  of  1776  calling  upon  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  to  declare  the  Colonies 
free  and  independent.  He  was  one  of  the  Im- 
mortal signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. He  served  In  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses and  In  the  Continental  Congress.  He 
raised  troops  for  the  Continental  Army  and 
he  served  as  commander  of  the  Virginia 
MiUtla.  The  fact  that  he  ordered  the  bomb- 
ing of  his  own  home  In  the  Battle  of  York- 
town  is  a  clear  demonstration  of  his 
patriotism. 

In  view  of  this  Virginia  patriot's  com- 
pletely admirable  qualities,  no  award  could 
be  more  appropriately  named.  It  serves  as  a 
pledge  on  the  part  of  all  of  us  to  preserve 
and  protect  free  constitutional  government. 
The  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  have  always  supported  and  de- 
fended the  fundamentals  and  principles  of 
our  form  of  government,  the  very  essential 
foundations  which  have  made  this  country 
great.  Thus  I  shall  ever  cherish  and  appre- 
ciate the  citation  and  the  high  honor  which 
you  have  bestowed  upon  me  today.  I  hope 
and  trust  that  I  may  alwajrs  be  worthy. 


URB.^N  CRISIS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Vigorito] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr,  Speaker,  much 
has  been  written  about  our  "urban  crisis." 
In  an  attempt  to  solve  the  many  prob- 


lems surrounding  our  cities,  the  Presi- 
dent  has  asked  this  and  previous  Con- 
gresses to  pass  a  number  of  most  impor- 
tant bills.  These  have  touched  upon  tlie 
problems  of  urban  sprawl,  mass  transit 
urban  renewal,  and  so  forth. 

Unfortunately,  despite  the  demon- 
strated need,  passage  of  these  bills  has 
been  like  "pulling  teeth." 

As  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  con- 
gressional delegation,  I  have  been  vitally 
interested  in  this  legislation,  not  only 
because  of  the  nationwide  impact  of  these 
various  programs,  but  because  of  the 
need  for  them  in  various  cities  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

In  last  year's  gubernatorial  election, 
we  were  honored  to  have  as  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  Milton  J.  Shapp,  of 
Philadelphia.  No  one  has  researched 
deeper  into  the  problems  of  our  cities  and 
no  one  speaks  with  more  authority  on 
this  subject. 

Because  of  this,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  a  report 
of  a  press  conference  which  Mr.  Shapp 
held  on  October  30  which  contains  some 
interesting  statements  and  revealing 
statistics: 

Milton  Shapp.  Philadelphia  executive,  to- 
day called  upon  Governor  Raymond  Shafer 
to  "put  muscle  behind  his  pledge  to  whip  his 
party's  Pennsylvania  Congressional  delega- 
tion into  line  to  support  manpower  train- 
ing, anti-poverty,  urban  renewal  and  other 
federal  welfare  programs." 

Shapp  noted  that  at  a  press  conference  last 
Wednesday,  following  a  meeting  in  Harris- 
burg  with  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver,  head  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Governor 
said  he  would  call  upon  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation  in  the  Congress  to  seek  maximum 
federal  money  for  anti-poverty  urban  aid  and 
manpower  retraining. 

Shapp  called  the  attention  of  the  Governor 
to  the  record  of  his  party  In  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  and  Indicated  It  would 
take  strong  action  on  his  part  to  correct 
their  voting  record. 

"When  the  model  cities  program  came  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives  In  Wash- 
ington this  year,  the  GOP  led  a  flght  that 
resulted  In  an  authorization  of  only  $300 
million,  a  figure  which  has  prevailed  In  the 
House-Senate  conference  despite  a  Demo- 
cratic effort  In  the  Senate  to  double  this 
amount.  Yet.  even  the  smaller  amount  was 
fought  by  the  Pennsylvania  Republican 
House  delegation  which  voted  against  it  bv 
a  10-3  majority. 

"When  the  original  rent  supplement  bill 
was  killed  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
last  May.  all  thirteen  of  Pennsylvania's  Re- 
publican members  voted  for  Its  death.  The 
House  later  agreed  to  a  paltry  810  million 
and  the  Senate  Democrats  upped  the  amount 
to  $40  million.  When  the  measure  was  re- 
turned to  the  House  for  concurrence  on  Tues- 
day, October  24,  all  Pennsylvania  Republi- 
cans voted  to  reduce  the  amount  to  $10 
million. 

"On  July  20.  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives voted  down  a  $40  million  rat  control 
bill  by  207  to  176.  Only  two  of  the  13-man 
Pennsylvania  OOP  delegation  voted  in  favor. 
When  public  uproar  caused  the  House  to 
switch  to  a  two-year  $40  million  authoriza- 
tion, seven  of  Pennsylvania's  GOP  delegation 
were  still  opposed. 

"I  would  suggest,"  Shapp  said,  "that  the 
Governor  immediately  inform  his  own  party's 
Congressional  delegation  of  his  own  altered 
views,  and  that  he  publicly  call  each  Con- 
gressman to  account  by  name  when  any  of 
the  delegation  refuses  to  support  programs 
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that  benefit  all  people  in  the  nation.  Includ- 
ing the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania." 


THE  3D  MARINE  DIVISION 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  White]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  many 
another  former  marine,  I  took  great  and 
solemn  pride  in  reading  the  Presidential 
Unit  Citation  presented  to  the  3d  Marine 
Division  by  Vice  President  Humphrey 
during  his  visit  to  Vietnam  last  week. 
When  the  Vice  President  pinned  another 
streamer  on  the  division  colors,  he  added 
further  to  the  record  of  "uncommon 
valor"  achieved  during  the  Pacific  cam- 
paigns of  World  War  H  and  the  Korean 
conflict. 

The  3d  Marine  Division  was  activated 
in  September  1942,  and  participated  in 
the  campaigns  of  Bougainville,  Guam, 
and  Iwo  Jima.  As  a  rifleman  and  Japa- 
nese Interpreter,  it  was  my  honor  to  have 
a  part  in  each  of  these  campaigns.  Many 
of  my  fellow  marines  gave  their  lives,  and 
many  others  were  wounded  during  these 
assaults  against  heavily  defended  Pacific 
islands;  and  in  each  of  them  the  Marine 
record  of  superb  training  and  great 
courage  won  new  laurels  for  the  division. 

The  Presidential  Unit  Citation  for  2^2 
years  of  service  in  Vietnam  speaks  for 
itself,  and  I  am  honored  to  place  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

For  extraordinary  heroism  and  outstanding 
performance  of  duty  In  action  against  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army  Viet  Cong  forces  in 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  from  8  March  1965 
to  15  September  1967.  Throughout  this  pe- 
riod, the  Third  Marine  Division  (Rein- 
forced 1 ,  operating  In  the  five  northernmoet 
provinces  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  suc- 
cessfully executed  Its  three-fold  mission  of 
occupvlng  and  defending  key  terrain,  seek- 
ing out  and  destroying  the  enemy  and  con- 
ducting an  Intensive  pacification  program. 
Operating  In  an  area  bordered  by  over  200 
miles  of  South  China  Sea  coastline,  the 
mountainous  Laotian  border  and  the  Demili- 
tarized Zone,  the  Third  Marine  Division 
(Reinforced)  successfully  executed  eighty 
major  combat  operations,  carrying  the  bat- 
tle to  the  enemy,  destroying  many  of  his 
forces,  and  capturing  thousands  of  tons  of 
weapons  and  material.  In  addition  to  these 
major  operations,  more  than  125,000  offen- 
sive counterguerrlUa  actions,  ranging  from 
squad  patrols  and  ambushes  to  company- 
sized  search  and  destroy  operations,  were  con- 
ducted In  both  the  coastal  rice  lands  and 
the  mountalnoiis  Jungle  Inland.  These  bit- 
terly contested  actions  routed  the  enemy 
from  his  well-entrenched  positions,  denied 
him  access  to  his  source  of  food,  restricted  his 
freedom  of  movement,  and  removed  his  In- 
fluence from  the  heavily  populated  areas.  In 
numerous  operations,  the  Third  Marine  Di- 
vision (Reinforced)  demonstrated  the  great 
efficacy  of  combined  operations  with  units  of 
the  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  In 
July  1966,  the  Third  Marine  Division  (Rein- 
forced) moved  to  the  north  to  counter  major 
elements  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Army 
moving  across  the  Demilitarized  Zone  Into 
the  Province  of  Quang  Trl;  Its  units  fought 
a  series  of  savage  battles  against  the  enemy, 
repeatedly    distinguishing    themselves    and. 


time  and  again,  forcing  the  enemy  to  re- 
treat back  across  the  Demilitarized  Zone. 
Imbued  with  an  tinrelentlng  combat  spirit 
and  Initiative  and  undeterred  by  heavy 
hostile  artillery  and  mortar  fire,  extremely 
difficult  terrain.  Incessant  heat  and  mon- 
soon rains,  the  Third  Marine  Division  (Rein- 
forced ) ,  employing  courageous  ground,  hell- 
borne  and  amphibious  assaults,  comple- 
mented by  Intense  and  accurate  air.  artillery 
and  naval  gunfire  support.  Inflicted  great 
losses  on  the  enemy  and  denied  lilm  the  polit- 
ical and  military  victory  he  sought  to 
achieve  at  any  cost.  The  outstanding  cour- 
age, resourcefulness  and  aggreselve  fighting 
spirit  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Third 
Marine  Division  (Reinforced)  In  battle  after 
battle  against  a  well-equipped  and  well- 
tralned  enemy,  often  numerically  superior 
In  strength,  and  the  great  hiimanltarlanlsm 
constantly  shown  to  the  peoples  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam,  refiected  great  credit 
upon  the  Marine  Corps  and  were  In  keeping 
with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Service. 


A  TRAGIC  CRUSADE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
shall  hear  much  this  week  about  cru- 
sades, about  who  is  really  helping  whom, 
and  about  means  and  ends. 

We  shall  be  saj'lng  these  things  in  dis- 
cussing the  future  of  a  program  which 
began  in  hope  and  now  may  end  in  dis- 
mantling an  agency  to  express  our  frus- 
trations. 

The  New  York  Times  today,  in  the  fol- 
lowing analytical  editorial  on  the  poli- 
tics of  crusading,  should  make  us  sus- 
picious of  the  disemembering  of  OEO 
which  has  been  proposed  and  of  the  "op- 
portunity," which  its  proponents  see  in 
their  crusade: 

Whose  "Opportunttt   Crusade"? 

"Tragically  weak  .  .  .  reckless  waste  .  .  . 
Ineffective."  The  words  ring  forth  In  the 
statements  of  Representative  Ford  of  Mich- 
igan, the  House  Republican  leader,  as  he 
denounces  the  antlpoverty  program. 

It  Is  strange  that  Congressmen  who  would 
not  dare  break  faith  with  cotton  and  to- 
bacco farmers  over  price  supports  or  with 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  over  a  navi- 
gation project  have  no  compunction  over 
breaking  faith  with  the  nation's  poor. 

Because  of  Congressional  irresponsibility, 
the  work  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity has  been  seriously  disorganized.  Projects 
are  stopped  and  started,  funds  slashed  arbi- 
trarily, hopes  raised  and  then  dashed.  The 
agency's  employes  are  becoming  demoralized 
and  Its  politically  feeble  clients — the  unor- 
ganized poor — are  increasingly  disheartened. 
It  Is  a  shameless  performance. 

Because  Congress  has  not  acted  on  this 
year's  appropriation  and  has  allowed  the 
temporary  continuing  resolution  to  expire, 
OEO.  has  had  to  cut  off  the  $30  a  month 
paid  to  each  Job  Corps  member.  The  4,000 
VISTA  volunteers  are  deprived  of  their 
pittance  of  $50  a  month.  Community  action 
programs  that  run  day-care  centers  for 
working  mothers  and  provide  legal  and 
health  services  have  folded.  The  Head  Start 
program  for  preschool  youngsters  cannot  be 


made  Into  a  year-round  program.  The  Follow 
Through  program,  which  was  Intended  to 
capitalize  on  the  achlevemente  of  Head 
Start,  now  looks  like  a  budgetary  casualty. 

Bitterness  and  social  unrest  in  the  tirban 
ghettos  and  the  rural  slums  can  be  the  only 
consequences.  Those  who  are  guilty  of  this 
planned  disaster  are  Representative  Ford, 
his  senior  Republican  colleagues  in  the 
House,  and  their  allies,  the  reactionary 
Southern  Democrats.  They  are  guilty  of  kill- 
ing the  continuing  resolution  that  is  shut- 
ting down  antlpoverty  programs  across  the 
country  as  funds  run  out.  They  are  guilty 
of  the  political  guerrUla  warfare  against  the 
antlpoverty  program  which  Is  now  under 
way  In  the  House. 

Representatives  Goodell  of  New  York  and 
Qule  of  Minnesota,  the  principal  Republi- 
can spokesmen  on  the  antlpoverty  bUl,  In- 
sist they  are  all  lor  the  alms  of  the  program 
but  Just  want  to  Improve  It.  But  their  vot- 
ing record  makes  their  substitute  "Oppor- 
tunity Crtisade  bill"  look  suspect. 

In  every  year  since  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram started  In  1964,  Messrs.  Goodell  and 
Qule  have  voted  against  final  passage,  for  re- 
committal and  for  every  crippling  amend- 
ment. The  weight  of  their  influence  Is  not  to 
Improve  or  strengthen  the  program.  They  are 
willing  to  kill  it  but  not  accept  the  responsi- 
bility. The  "opportunity"  they  are  seeking  is 
their  own  political  advantage.  It  takes  a  lot 
of  gall  to  vote  against  the  poor  and  then  call 
It  a  "crusade,"  but  many  a  gentleman  In 
Congress  is  brave  when  it  comes  to  defeating 
the  defenseless. 

POVERTY    amendment 

Mr.  SpeEiker,  the  mood  of  our  House, 
and  of  the  Federal  Government,  is  one 
of  economy.  This  sentiment  is  proper  and 
laudable  and  should  be  encourtiged  In 
our  consideration  of  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  especially  concerned  that  econ- 
omy become  a  working  element  within 
the  program  of  the  OflQce  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  To  that  goal,  I  shall  pro- 
pose amendments  to  the  OEO  authoriza- 
tion bill  to  insure  that  consumer  action 
programs  be  given  proper  emphasis  in 
ending  the  barriers  of  poverty  which  en- 
circle one-fifth  of  our  Nation. 

For  the  word  "economy"  meant,  in  its 
original  Greek  form,  "household  man- 
agement." It  is  both  In  this  original 
meaning  and  in  its  popular  form,  that 
the  word  is  appropriate  to  my  amend- 
ments. I  shall  propose  a  plan  to  improve 
both  the  efficiency  of  the  dollars  we  de- 
vote to  the  antlpoverty  program  and  the 
efficiency  with  which  the  poorer  con- 
sumer spends  his  dollars. 

That  the  "poor  pay  more"  remains  one 
of  the  paradoxes  of  our  time.  What  Is 
wrong  with  a  system  where  the  poor, 
who,  by  definition,  have  less  than  others, 
has  to  pay  more  than  his  affluent  neigh- 
bors for  food,  for  clothing,  for  his  hous- 
ing, and  even  for  his  credit? 

The  facile  answer  is  that  the  poor  must 
learn  to  shop  more  carefully,  to  compare 
before  he  buys,  to  favor  those  merchants 
who  are  fair  and  to  shun  the  unscrupu- 
lous, that  he  must.  In  short,  exercise  the 
judgment,  initiative,  and  resourcefulness 
which  some  critics  of  the  poor  modestly 
think  are  the  hallmarks  of  the  solid 
middle  class. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  experience  with  both 
the  American  consumer  and  with  human 
nature  Itself,  suggest  two  flaws  in  this 
criticism  of  the  poor:  First,  the  middle- 
class  consumer,  is  not  such  a  great  shop- 
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per  himself,  especially  If  unaided  in  his 
purchasing:  and  second,  it  is  fruitless, 
and  self -deceiving,  to  think  that  the  poor 
will  learn  through  exhortation  and  ad- 
monition, instead  of  by  education,  and 
practice. 

What  shall  I  propose  is  a  program  of 
education,  self-help,  and  good  example. 
A  comprehensive  consumer  action,  as 
conceived  under  this  program,  would  help 
the  poorer  consumer  to  use  existing  and 
new  institutions  to  become  a  better  con- 
sumer. 

It  is  true.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  few  poor 
consumers  can  learn  these  hard  lessons 
In  the  marketplace  alone,  through  trial 
and  error  and  through  profit  and  loss. 
But  we  err,  I  believe,  in  thinking  that  the 
extraordinary  effort,  the  rare  and  inspir- 
ing example  of  the  few  which  constitutes 
heroism  in  any  field,  should  be  presented 
to  the  poor  as  the  norm  for  their  educa- 
tion and  development. 

And  just  as  we  should  not  expect  only 
heroes  In  the  ghetto  (although  we  wel- 
come them  as  they  arise)  we  should  not 
expect  only  villains,  though  there  will  be 
several  of  these  also. 

We  should  expect  simply  that  people 
win  respond  when  they  are  given  hope, 
which  this  consumer  education  program 
will  give  them. 

We  do  not  need  to  look  farther  back 
than  last  summer's  riots  to  see  what 
hopelessness  yields  nor  beyond  our  more 
enlightened  moments  in  this  House,  for 
example,  when  we  enacted  the  antipov- 
erty  legislation,  to  see  what  great  good 
may  come  when  people  have  hope. 


November  7,  1967 


WALT   W.    ROSTOW:    ANOTHER 
ALGER    HISS' 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Rarick]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  state- 
ments in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
October  17.  on  page  29118,  and  in  the 
Daily  Congressional  Record,  on  October 
18.  page  A5125,  respectively.  I  commented 
on  the  security  status  of  Walt  W.  Rostow. 
now  special  assistant  to  the  President  for 
National  Security  Affairs,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  case  of  Otto  F.  Otepka 
and  the  recently  proposed  Panama  trea- 
ties of  which  he  is  alleged  to  be  the  "chief 
architect." 

The  latest  information  concerning 
Rostow  is  an  extensively  documented  ar- 
ticle in  the  November  3,  1967.  issue  of  the 
Herald  of  Freedom,  which  recommends 
a  -thorough  investigation"  of  his  back- 
ground and  activities  and  predicts  that 
such  Inquiry  "should  produce  more 
shocking  revelations  than  the  Alger  Hiss 
case." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  connection,  I 
would  invite  special  attention  to  Rostow 's 
close  association  with  Harold  R.  Isaacs, 
a  research  associate  for  the  Center  for 
International  Studies  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  for  the  es- 
tablishment, which  Rostow  is  alleged  to 
have  obtained  a  grant  of  $6  million  from 


the  CIA  and  which  is  now  subsidized  by 
the  State  and  Defense  Departments  as 
well  as  the  CIA.  Isaacs  was  formerly  an 
editor  in  Shanghai,  China,  and  had  close 
connections  with  Miss  Agnes  Smedley 
and  others  involved  in  the  celebrated  spy 
case  of  Richard  Sorge.  and  was  under 
surveillance  of  the  Shanghai  municipal 
police.  Additional  information  on  this 
case  is  available  in  the  volume,  "A  Par- 
tial Documentation  of  the  Sorge  Espio- 
nage Case,"  prepared  by  Maj.  Gen. 
Charles  A.  Wllloughby,  chief  of  Intelli- 
gence for  Gen.  Douglas  Mac  Arthur,  on 
request  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  and  printed  In  May 
1950  by  the  Military  Intelligence  Section, 
General  Staff.  General  Headquarters, 
Far  Eastern  Command.  This  documen- 
tation Is  available  in  the  files  of  the  indi- 
cated committee. 

Because  of  the  far-reaching  conse- 
quences of  high  officials  of  our  Govern- 
ment relying  upon  reports  prepared  by 
such  tax-subsidized  organizations  in  the 
formulation  of  important  foreign  poli- 
cies, the  people  of  our  country  have  a 
right  to  know  the  full  history  of  such 
individuals  as  Rostow  and  Isaacs  and 
the  institutions  and  policies  that  they 
serve. 

As  the  indicated  article  Constitutes  a 
splendid  expose  of  this  facet  of  com- 
munism In  our  Government  circles  and 
should  be  of  interest  to  appropriate  In- 
vestigating committees  of  the  Congress 
and  security  agencies  in  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government,  I  quote  it  as 
follows : 

[From  the  Herald  of  Freedom,  Nov.  3,  19671 
The  Honorable  Walt  Whitman  Rostow 
Walt  Whitman  Rostow  has  been  quoted  as 
stating  that  Vietnam  may  be  the  last  great 
confrontation  of  the  Cold  War.  This  means 
that  by  the  time  the  planners  decide  to 
bring  the  Vietnam  War  to  an  end.  the  need 
for  play-acting  will  be  over.  The  United 
States  needs  no  longer  pretend  to  be  the 
enemy  of  Communism— for  it  Is  Just  a  pre- 
tense as  at  home  the  present  government  Is 
ignoring  Communism  and  abroad  It  has  been 
supporting  It  for  years. 

David  Lawrence  asked  In  a  recent  column: 
"Why  can't  the  government  'see'  Reds?"  He 
states:  •For  some  undisclosed  reason,  officials 
of  the  Johnson  Administration  are  reluctant 
to  concede  that  Communists  inside  America 
are  responsible  to  no  small  extent  for  some 
wildcat  strikes,  violence  In  street  demonstra- 
tions, and  riots.  "We  have  an  answer  for 
Mr.  Lawrence — the  reason  could  be  the  pres- 
ence of  such  persons  as  Walt  Whitman  Ros- 
tow in  positions  of  power  In  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  his  present  position  as  special  assistant 
to  the  President  for  National  Security  Af- 
fairs. Rostow  reads  top  secret  intelligence 
reports  from  the  CI.A..  F.B.I.,  the  State  De- 
partment and  even  our  military  strategy  re- 
ports. He  sees  them  all  before  the  President 
himself  does.  Yet  he  had  been  refused  a 
security  clearance  three  times  under  the  Eis- 
enhower Administration.  He  came  in  with 
the  pro-Communist  Kennedy  Administration 
and  is  Important  enough  that  he  is  remain- 
ing in  the  Johnson  Administration  when 
other  Kennedy  men  are  out. 

Walt  Whitman  Rostow,  the  security  risk 
Is  in  and  Otto  Otepka.  the  security  officer 
who  tried  to  do  his  Job.  Is  out.  This  Is  the 
way  the  U.S.  Government  is  being  run  today. 
As  a  result  of  a  brief  filed  by  counsel  for  Otto 
Otepka  before  a  State  Department  hearing 
officer,  Rostow's  failure  to  secure  clearance 
was  revealed.  Sen.   Strom  Thurmond  stated 


in  the  Congressional  Record  of  October  19 
1967  (29509)  :  "The  specific  Issue  Is  whether' 
Rostow  was  Initially  rejected  for  a  high-level 
clearance  by  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force;  and  again  in  1955  by  Herbert  Hoover 
Jr.,  then  Under  Secretary  of  State:  and  again 
in  1957  by  Roderick  O'Connor,  then  Admin- 
istrator  of  the  State  Department  Bureau  or 
Security.  Rostow  has  not  denied  these  allega- 
tions because  he  knows  he  cannot  truthfullv 
do  so.  ' 

"When  Rostow  says  that  he  has  had  se- 
curity  clearance  from  various  agencies  since 
1961,  he  is  trying  to  obscure  the  Issue.  Any- 
one who  knows  anything  about  security 
clearances  knows  they  are  granted  for  varloue 
degrees  of  accessablUty  and  by  various  agen- 
cies. The  standards  of  each  agency  may  be 
and  frequently  are,  entirely  dlfTerent:  and 
they  may  be  bypassed  completely  by  high- 
level  command.  .  .  .  Whatever  level  of  clear- 
ance he  (Rostow)  may  have  had,  the  fact  1« 
that  he  has  been  denied  strict  high-level 
clearance  on  the  three  occasions  mentioned 
For  example:  under  the  Hoover  action  of 
1955,  Rostow  was  disapproved  to  attend  meet- 
ings of  a  psychological  warfare  panel  of  the 
Operations  Coordinating  Board — OCB— 
which  operated  directly  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion  of   the  National  Security  Council. 

"The  fact  that  Rostow  was  denied  higii- 
level  clearance  three  times  indicates  that 
the  security  factors  Involved  were  not  taken 
lightly. 

"State  Department  security  standards  are 
spelled  out  in  law  and  regulation.  It  Is  a 
fact  that  Rostow  did  not  meet  those  stand- 
ards. Today  Rostow  Is  special  assistant  to 
the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs. 
The  fact  that  he  now  presumably  has  a  high- 
level  clearance— that  is  permission  to  have 
access  to  sensitive  data— shows  clearly  that 
the  security  standards  In  our  top  echelons 
have  been  lowered."   (or  changed— Ed.) 

When  John  F.  Kennedy  became  President 
of  the  United  States  he  brought  into  gov- 
ernment a  number  of  strange  people.  The  se- 
curity officer  of  the  State  Department  at  the 
time  was  Otto  Otepka  and  he  was  visited  by 
Bobby  Kennedy  and  Dean  Rusk  (two  of  the 
many  strange  people)  who  wanted  him  to 
give  clearance  to  another  strange  person. 
Walt  Whitman  Rostow.  When  Otepka  pointed 
out  that  Rostow  had  been  refused  security 
clearance  three  times,  one  of  which  was  by 
the  Air  Force,  Bobby  is  reported  to  have 
snapped :  "The  Air  Force  crowd  are  a  bunch 
of  bums  and  idiots."  However,  Otepka's  re- 
fusal to  clear  Rostow  did  not  keep  him  out 
of  government;  it  only  made  it  clear  to  the 
Kennedy  boys  that  Otepka  had  to  go. 

Walt  Whitman  Rostow  was  born  In  New 
York  City  on  October  7,  1916,  the  son  of  Vic- 
tor Aaron  Rostow  and  Lillian  Helman  Ros- 
tow. His  father  was  a  metallurgical  chemist. 
The  family  moved  to  Irvlngton,  N.J.,  remain- 
ing there  till  Walt  was  ten,  and  then  moved 
to  New  Haven.  Conn.  Walt  attended  Hillhouse 
High  School  and  Yale  University  where  he 
majored  in  Economics,  obtaining  his  B.A 
Degree  in  1936  and  a  Ph.  D.  In  1940.  He  was 
a  Rhodes  Scholar  at  Oxford  from  1936  to  1938, 
and  a  Lamed  Fellow  at  Yale  and  In  Europe 
1938-9.  He  married  Elspeth  Vaughn  Da  vies 
June  26,  1947  and  they  have  two  children. 

The  political  orientation  of  the  Rostow 
family  may  be  deduced  from  the  names  of 
their  children.  Walt  Whitman  Rostow  was 
named  after  the  homosexual  poet.  One  of  the 
early  American  Communists,  Ella  Reeve 
("Mother")  Bloor  described  Whitman  In  her 
book,  "We  Are  Many,"  as  a  childhood  Idol  who 
"somehow  transferred  to  me,  without  words, 
his  own  great  longing  to  establish  everj-- 
where  on  earth  'the  Institution  of  the  dear 
love  of  comrades.'  "  She  states: 

"The  poem  of  Whitman's  I  love  best.  The 
Mystic  Trumpeter,  always  seemed  to  me  to  be 
a  prophecy  of  the  coming  of  the  new  world 
which  so  many  of  us  have  dreamed  about  and 
worked  for  and  seen  come  Into  being  with  the 
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success  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  .  .  Some 
of  his  own  closeness  to  nature,  his  great  love 
for  human  beings,  was  passed  on  by  Whitman 
to  all  of  us  who  knew  and  loved  him. 

"We  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
Whitman  have  a  special  understanding  of 
each  other.  We  have  no  Inhibitions,  no  re- 
serve. There  Is  a  kind  of  understanding 
among  us  that  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to 
offend  one  another,  no  matter  what  we  say, 
and  this  has  given  me  the  most  free  and  frank 
human  relationships  I  have  ever  known." 

The  Rostow  parents  named  another  son 
(Eugene  V.)  after  Eugene  Victor  Debs,  also  a 
friend  of  "Mother"  Bloor,  and  hero  of  all 
American  Communists.  Debs  was  convicted 
for  violation  of  the  Espionage  Act  and  sen- 
tenced to  ten  years  In  prison.  On  March  12. 
1919  at  a  Socialist  rally  in  Cleveland,  Debs 
said:  "With  every  drop  of  blood  In  my  veins 
I  despise  your  laws  and  I  will  defy  them — I 
am  going  to  speak  to  you  as  a  socialist,  as  a 
revolutionist  and  as  a  Bolshevist,  If  you 
please."  (from  Revolutionary  Radicalism  Re- 
port of  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee  of 
the  State  of  N.Y.  Investigating  Seditious 
Activities,  Vol.  I,  Page  555) 

Walt  Rostow  originally  entered  govern- 
ment service  during  our  first  left-wing  ad- 
ministration, that  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
After  having  been  an  instructor  of  Economics 
at  Columbia  University  he  went  into  the  Of- 
fice of  Strategic  Services  ( OSS )  where  he  re- 
mained from  1941  to  1945.  The  transfer  of 
former  OSS  employees  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment at  the  end  of  World  War  II  created 
serious  security  problems  as  a  subst.intlal 
number  of  OSS  personnel  were  Communists 
or  Communist-sympathizers  Among  those 
transferred  from  the  OSS  to  the  State  De- 
partment was  Walt  Rostow  who  became  as- 
sistant chief  of  the  German-Austrian 
Economics  Affairs  Division  of  the  State  De- 
partment. Eugene  Victor  Rostow  was  also  in 
government  service  working  for  the  Lend- 
Lease  Program,  and  had  eventually  become 
executive  assistant  to  Dean  Acheson. 

In  1946  Walt  Rostow  left  the  State  De- 
partment to  become  Harmsworth  Professor 
of  American  History  at  Oxford  University,  a 
post  he  obtained  on  the  recommendation  of 
W.  Averill  Harrlman  who  was  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Great  Britain  in  1946  and  on  the 
Selection  Committee.  In  1947  Rostow  left 
Oxford  to  become  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  United  Nations 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe.  In  1949 
he  became  a  professor  at  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity and  in  1950  an  Associate  professor  of 
Economic  History  at  Mass.  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, where  he  remained  for  eleven  years. 
In  1951  the  Center  for  International  Studies 
was  established  at  M.I.T.  with  a  reported 
Initial  grant  in  excess  of  five  million  dollars 
from  the  U.S,  Government.  A  research  staff 
was  assembled  and  since  that  time  it  has 
been  working  on  studies  involving  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  national  security,  interna- 
tional communications,  disarmament  and  de- 
fense policies.  Rostow  was  associated  with 
the  Center  until  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  as  deputy  special  assistant  for 
national  security  affairs  at  the  White  House 
in  1961.  (For  more  information  concerning 
this  center  and  those  associated  with  it,  see 
H.OJ*.  issue  entitled  "Toward  A  Soviet 
America.")  The  Washington  Observer  of 
October  1,  1967  in  an  article  entitled,  "High 
Level  Treason,"  states:  ".  .  .  In  1950,  Rostow 
got  $6  million  from  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  to  set  up  the  Center  for  Interna- 
tional" Studies,  which  is  now  subsidized  by 
the  State  and  Defense  Departments  as  well 
as  the  CIA.  Harold  Isaacs,  a  dangerouus  Left- 
ist. Is  now  the  top  Brain  Truster  of  this  pro- 
Soviet  garrison  which  has  received  million 
dollar  fees  to  make  secret  studies  for  Dean 
Rusk  and  Bob  McNamsira  on  how  to  handle 
international  affairs  with  a  view  of  effecting 
a  world  government  after  a  period  of  peace- 
ful co-existence  with  the  Soviet  Union  which 


they  claim  Is  ■mellowing.'  They  also  make  re- 
ports for  the  guidance  of  the  CIA  in  Its  cloak 
and  dagger  operations  at  home  and  abroad. 
One  of  their  pro-Soviet  comrades  Is  Jerome 
Wlsner  who  Is  now  Provost  of  MIT." 

The  nth  Annual  Report— 1962  of  the  MIT 
Center  for  International  Studies  gives  us  the 
following  information  on  activities  of  the 
"dangerous  Leftist"  Harold  Isaacs  whom  in- 
telligence reports  reveal  to  be  a  cloee  contact 
of  Walt  and  Eugene  Rostow 

■Identity  and  World  Politics.  During  the 
past  half-dozen  years  Harold  R.  Isaacs  has 
been  examining  some  of  the  effects  of  major 
political  change  on  patterns  of  group  iden- 
tity, especially  those  brought  on  by  the  end- 
ing of  the  system  of  colonial  empire  and 
some  of  Its  supporting  philosophies,  mythol- 
ogies, and  modes  of  behavior.  Through  inter- 
views with  a  panel  of  writers,  educators,  key 
governmental  and  political  figures,  and  oth- 
ers Influential  in  shaping  the  attitudes  of 
large  segments  of  the  jjopulatlon,  he  first  In- 
quired into  changing  American  perceptions 
of  the  Chinese  and  Indians.  The  results  of 
this  study  were  published  In  1958  as 
■Scratches  on  Our  Minds;  American  Images 
of  China  and  India,'  recently  reissued  In  a 
paperback  edition  .  .  . 

"Mr.  Isaacs'  latest  book,  "The  New  World 
of  Negro  Americans.'  published  by  John  Day 
in  the  spring  of  1963,  traces  some  of  the  links 
between  the  ending  of  the  white  supremacy 
system  In  Asia  and  Africa  and  Its  quickening 
decline  in  the  United  States  .  .  . 

"In  a  new  study  supported  by  a  grant  from 
the  National  Institute  of  Health.  Mr.  Isaacs 
is  enlarging  the  scope  of  his  research  to  in- 
clude groups  m  a  variety  of  cultural  set- 
tings. He  left  Cambridge  In  February  to 
spend  a  year  Interviewing  Individuals  In 
Israel,  Ind'ia.  Malaya,  the  Philippines,  Hong 
Kong,  and  Japan.  His  object  will  be  to  take 
a  brief  look  at  various  groups  which  are 
undergoing  the  impacts  of  political  change 
and  are,  as  a  result,  having  to  acquire  new 
ways  of  looking  both  at  themselves  and  at 
others  .  .  His  ultimate  purpose  is  to  bring 
all  these  clues  and  Impressions  to  bear  on 
a  study  of  the  new  world-view  of  the  younger 
generation  in  America." 

These  are  some  of  Isaacs'  more  recent 
activities  but  his  earlier  activities  are  re- 
corded on  the  pages  of  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  Hearings  on  the  In- 
stitute "of  Pacific  Relations.  P.  2607— "In  the 
last  issue  of  Pacific  Affairs  there  appears  an 
article  by  Harold  Isaacs  entitled  'Perspectives 
of  the  Clilnese  Revolution,  A  Marxist  View.  " 
P.  3627 — "Some  years  ago.  Mr.  Isaacs  pub- 
lished a  book  called  'The  Tragedy  of  the  Chi- 
nese Revolution."  with  a  preface  by  Leon 
Trotsky."  P.  4103— (letter  to  Owen  Lattlmore 
from  Frederick  Vanderbllt  Field,  both  Com- 
munists I  .  "Since  I  first  learned  that  you  had 
arranged  for  an  article  on  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist movement  from  Harold  Isaacs.  I 
hoped  It  would  be  possible  to  find  someone 
to  write  a  reply.  I  was  very  pleased  with  the 
way  Isaacs'  article  turned  out."  P.  1220 — 
"Agnes  Smedlev  (Communist I  was  an  asso- 
ciate of  Harold  Isaacs  and  C.  Frank  Glass, 
locally  classified  as  a  card  bearing  Conmiu- 
nlst.  Isaacs  was  for  some  time  Editor  of  the 
China  Forum,  an  English  language  Commu- 
nist periodical  first  published  in  1932."  P. 
1221 — 'Agnes  Smedley  Joined  the  Noulens  De- 
fense Committee  which  was  organized  In  be- 
half of  Paul  and  Gertrude  Rougge.  alias  Nou- 
lens. who  were  Jailed  by  Chinese  authorities 
for  espionage  activities  and  tried  and  con- 
victed as  bona  fide  Comintern  agents.  Associ- 
ated with  Smedley  on  the  Committee  was  Har- 
old Isaacs."  P.  1338 — "Irene  Wledemeyer  (So- 
viet agent  married  to  a  Chinese  Communist ) , 
as  well  as  Agnes  Smedley  and  Harold  Isaacs 
were  in  close  contact  with  John  M.  Murray, 
the  American  correspondent  for  the  Paclflr 
News  Agency,  listed  as  an  outlet  for  the  Com- 
intern." P.  1247— '■The  Society  of  Friends  of 
the  USSR.  Shanghai  branch,  was  founded  In 


1932  by  Edmond  Egon  Klsch,  a  Ceech  Joximal- 
Ist,  and  long  Itnown  as  a  (Jomintem  agent. 
Among  the  more  Important  members  was 
Harold  Isaacs  <G-2  Document  No.  31,  S.MP. 
Pile  I>-4718i ."  And  more  of  the  same. 

Since  it  was  on  the  basis  of  his  associa- 
tions with  Isaacs.  Intelligence  reports  that 
he  had  two  aunts  who  were  members  of  the 
Communist  Party,  and  a  general  pro-Soviet 
attitude  that  Rostow  was  originally  con- 
sidered to  be  a  security  risk,  It  was  laughable 
to  read  an  article  In  the  NY.  "Hmes  of  Feb. 
20.  1962  concerning  Rostow  and  entitled 
•'Challenger  of  Marxism."  The  article  stated 
that  Rostow  won  "an  International  reputa- 
tion in  1958  for  drafting  a  sort  of  'non- 
Communist  manifesto.'  an  alternative  to 
Karl  Marx's  theory  of  history"  As  Rostow 
had  by  this  time  become  a  top  adviser  to 
President  Kennedy  this  article  was  presum- 
ably to  allay  any  rnlsgivlngs  which  the  Amer- 
ican public  might  have. 

Although  Kennedy  had  never  met  either 
Rusk  or  McNamara  when  he  named  them  to 
high  government  posts,  he  had  been  previ- 
ously acquainted  with  Rostow.  While  still  a 
senator,  Kennedy  had  sought  Rostow's  help 
and,  according  to  the  Times  article.  Rostow 
"had  a  major  part  in  shaping  several  of  the 
Senator's  foreign  poUcy  statements.  When 
the  Presidential  campaign  got  under  way.  Mr. 
Rostow  supplied  foreign  policy  material  to 
Senator  Kennedy's  speech  writers." 

In  1960  Walt  Rostow  made  a  secret  trip  to 
Moscow  with  Dr  Jerome  Bert  Wiesner  of  MIT 
and  met  privately  with  Vaslly  V.  Kuznetsov, 
Soviet  1st  Deputy  Foreign  Minister.  He  also 
attended  the  6th  Pugwash  Conference  to  dis- 
cuss nuclear  disarmament.  In  November  1960 
Rostow  attended  a  series  of  closed  meetings 
with  Soviet  officials  at  Dartmouth  College. 
The  scrapping  of  our  manned  bomber  pro- 
gram reportedly  was  the  result  of  Rostow's 
talks  with  Kuznetsov. 

When  Kennedy  was  xmable  to  get  Rostow 
Into  the  State  Department  through  the  front 
door,  he  brought  him  Into  the  White  House 
and  then  moved  him  Into  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  someone  who  had  already  been  given 
a  clearance.  Human  Events  of  October  21, 
1967  states:  "Identified  as  the  author  of  a 
State  Department  policy  paper  promoting 
unilateral  disarmament,  trading  with  the 
Communists  and  a  generally  'soft-line'  to- 
ward Soviet  Russia  and  Communist  China, 
Rostow  has  come  under  considerable  attack 
and  was  even  the  subject  of  a  special  con- 
gressional hearing." 

Rostow's  position  In  the  State  Department 
under  Kennedy  was  counselor  and  chairman 
of  the  Policy  Planning  Council,  a  post  carry- 
ing the  rank  of  assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
In  the  post  Rostow  was  involved  In  long 
range  foreign  policy  planning  and  giving  ad- 
vice to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other  high 
officials  In  the  State  Department.  Rostow  re- 
mained in  this  poet  until  President  Johnson 
appointed  him  to  the  position  he  now  holds 
In  the  White  House  on  March  31,  1966.  after 
having  previously  given  him  the  additional 
Job  of  United  States  member  of  the  Inter - 
American  Committee  on  The  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Rostow  Is  now  one  of  our  top  plan- 
ners, and  architect  of  UB.  policy  in  Vietnam. 
A  profile  m  the  NY.  Times  of  AprU  13,  1967 
states: 

"Since  McOeorge  Bundy  and  BUI  D.  Moyers 
left  the  White  House,  Mr.  Rostow  .  .  .  has 
been  emerging  as  the  White  House  spokesman 
on  foreign  affairs. 

"This  is  widely  regarded  as  an  appropriate 
role,  for  Mr.  Rostow  Is  probably  the  most 
loquacious  American  official  since  Walt  Whit- 
man himself  worked  at  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment more  than  100  years  ago." 

Rostow  has  never  made  a  secret  of  his 
views,  having  stated  them  In  books,  epoechea 
and  policy  papers.  Prom  his  book  "The  Unit- 
ed States  In  The  World  Arena:"  "It  Is  a  legiti- 
mate American  national  objective  to  see 
removed  from  all  nations — including  the 
United  States — the  right  to  use  substantial 
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military  force  to  pursue  their  own  Interests." 
The  book  argues  for  a  movement  In  the  di- 
rection of  a  "federalized  world  organization 
under  effective  International  law"  and  states 
that  It  Is  "an  American  Interest  to  see  an  end 
to  nationhood  as  It  has  been  historically 
defined." 

Rostow  is  given  credit  for  formulating  the 
policy  which  resulted  In  Kennedy  working 
with  Khrushchev  to  force  a  "coalition"  gov- 
ernment on  Laos.  He  was  Involved  with  Rich- 
ard N.  Goodwin  and  Teodoro  Moscoso  In  at- 
tempting to  force  Haya  de  la  Torre  down  the 
throat  of  the  Peruvian  people  in  the  June  10, 
1962  election.  Haya  participated  In  the  Berlin 
Session  of  the  Communist  International  In 
February  1930  and  was  the  founder  of  the 
APRA  Party  which  a  pastoral  letter  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  In  Peru  pronounced 
to  be  Communistic  and  atheistic.  Ambassador 
to  Peru  James  Loeb  was  booted  out  of  Peru 
for  his  Interference  In  the  elections. 

In  a  policy  paper  on  "U.S.  Handling  of  Up- 
risings In  Eastern  Europe  Should  They  Oc- 
cur." prepared  by  Rostow  under  Kennedy,  he 
stated:  "It  Is  U.S.  policy  to  refrain  from  en- 
couraging or  supporting  uprisings  In  the 
Eastern  European  satellites.  If  revolts  break 
out  In  East  Germany,  Poland  or  any  other 
satellites  we  should  maintain  a  hands-off 
posture  and  urge  our  allies  to  do  the 
same  .  .  ."  Human  Events  of  March  10,  1962 
quotes  Rostow  as  stating  that  the  danger  In 
Vietnam  Is  "Internal"  and  that  only  defen- 
sive and  not  offensive  measures  should  be 
taken  against  the  Reds.  (Since  he  Is  "archi- 
tect" of  our  present  p>ollcy  there  this  could 
explain  why  our  military  people  are  not  al- 
lowed to  go  beyond  certain  boundaries.) 

Rostow.  Richard  Goodwin  and  Arthur 
Schlesinger.  Jr.  were  among  those  attending 
a  conference  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  at  which  the  U.S  delegates 
"failed"  to  "get  what  they  went  for"  which 
was  decisive  collective  action  against  Castro. 
It  Is  doubtful  If  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
persons  would  consider  that  a  "f.^llure"  any 
more  than  they  would  consider  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  a  "failure."  Such  "failures"  have  to  be 
carefully  planned. 

Human  Events  of  March  17.  1962  stated: 
"It  has  been  strongly  contended  In  some 
military  quarters  that  Rostow  was  behind 
the  Administration's  plans  to  kill  further 
production  of  B-52s  and  B-58's  (now  the 
backbone  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command )  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  'tensions'  with  So- 
viet Russia.  Rostow's  hand  was  also  seen 
In  the  Administration's  adamant  position 
...  to  block  the  proposed  production  of  the 
B-70.  a  supersonic,  manned  bomber  that  was 
supposed  to  have  replaced  the  B-52  and 
B-58  .  .  .  although  the  administration  last 
year  was  given  over  $500  million  to  produce 
B-52's  It  refused  to  spend  the  money." 

Walt  Rostow  Is  a  member  of  the  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations,  believed  by  some  to  be 
the'lnvlslble  government  of  the  United 
States."  Writing  for  their  publication.  For- 
eign Affairs.  October  1963  issue.  Rostow  rec- 
ommended that  the  United  States  take  a 
slow  course  of  action  to  help  CommurUst  na- 
tions have  "a  place  of  dignity"  among  other 
nauons  of  the  world,  and  stated  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  actually 
disagree  "only  over  a  very  narrow  range  of 
issues."  We  must  wonder  if  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, on  which  Rostow  la  supposedly  taking 
the  "hard  line."  falls  Into  the  narrow  range 
of  issues  on  which  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR. 
disagree.  Or  is  it  going  to  be  used  as  the 
catalyst  to  effect  what  Rostow  and  his  co- 
horts are  working  toward — a  merger  of  U.S. 
and  U.S.S.R.  with  the  resultant  Soviet  Amer- 
ica? 

A  thorough  Investigation  of  the  back- 
ground and  activities  of  the  Rostow  brothers. 
Walt  and  Eugene,  and  Harold  Isaacs,  togeth- 
er with  their  contacts  in  and  out  of  govern- 
ment. Including  the  CIA  and  the  MIT  Cen- 
ter, should  produce  more  shocking  revela- 
tions than  the  Alger  Hiss  Case. 


ELLINGTON  AIR  FORCE  BASE  TO 
CELEBRATE  50  HISTORIC  YEARS 
IN  AVIATION 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  November 
27.  1917,  the  people  of  Houston  and  Har- 
ris Counties  turned  out  for  a  great  occa- 
sion—the dedication  and  first  air  flight 
of  Ellington  Air  Force  Base. 

The  50  golden  years  since  then  have 
been  marked  with  historic  achievement 
in  aviation  by  this  airbase.  and  the  thou- 
sands of  men  who  have  been  stationed 
there. 

This  great  base,  and  the  tremendous 
role  it  has  played  in  our  national  defense 
effort,  have  long  been  a  source  of  pride 
to  our  people.  And  our  support  for  its 
continued  operation  has  been  warm  and 
generous. 

Located  Just  east  of  Houston,  the  air- 
base  is  named  for  2d  Lt.  Eric  L.  Elling- 
ton, who  died  in  the  tangled  wreckage  of 
his  aircraft  near  San  Diego.  Calif,  on 
November  24,  1913.  This  fine  young  pilot 
would  have  been  proud  to  know  the  great 
part  this  airbase  named  in  his  honor  has 
played  in  aviation  history,  for  it  holds 
a  long  record  of  honors  and  achieve- 
ments. Virtually  every  type  of  aircraft 
in  our  inventory  has  operated  out  of  El- 
lington— from  the  original  JN-4  "Flying 
Jennies"— to  the  most  modern  jets  and 
NASA's  giant  "Super  Guppy"  that  trans- 
ports our  massive  rockets. 

We.  in  Harris  County,  are  indeed  proud 
of  this  great  airbase  and  the  men  and 
women  who  have  served  there.  And  on 
behalf  of  those  I  am  privileged  to  serve. 
I  extend  a  warm  and  sincere  greeting  on 
50  great  years  of  achievement.  All  of  us 
know  that  the  years  ahead  will  be  filled 
with  exciting  and  spectacular  achieve- 
ments in  the  field  of  aviation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  history  of 
Ellington  is  the  history  of  military  aVia- 
tion,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  bringing 
to  my  colleagues'  attention  an  excellent 
article  from  the  golden  anniversary  edi- 
tion of  the  Skylander.  award-winning 
newspaper  published  for  the  men  and 
women  of  Ellington: 

Ellington  50  Ye.^rs  Old  This  Month- 
Ellington  AFB  Has  Had  50  Years  or  Ups. 
Downs 

Ellington  Air  Force  Base  this  month  cele- 
brates Its  50th  Anniversary.  November  27. 
1917.  marked  the  beginning  of  a  half  century 
of  service  dedicated  to  the  training  of  young 
men  to  assume  Important  roles  In  the  na- 
tional defense  posture  of  the  United  States. 

On  that  memorable  day  five  decades  ago. 
Lt.  Colonel  John  P.  Curry  (retired  as  Major 
General,  October  31,  1945)  assumed  com- 
mand of  Ellington  Field  and  directed  the 
first  aircraft  to  fly  from  what  was  to  become 
one  of  the  busiest  air  fields  In  the  country. 
Just  73  days  after  ground  was  broken,  the 
training  field  became  operative.  The  Houston 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  one  of  the 
most  ardent  supporters  of  this  new  project 
and  was  untiring  in  its  efforts  to  rush  com- 
pletion of  the  field.  Then,  as  now.  prominent 
figures   throughout  the   Houston   area  con- 
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trlbuted  their  best  efforts  In  support  of  this 
new  and  critical  facility. 

The  base  was  originally  located  on  1,280 
acres  of  Texas  prairie  owned  by  Dr.  R.  w 
Knox  but  through  the  years  has  expanded 
to  its  present  2,200  acres,  owned  and  leased 
Actual  construction  of  the  base  began  on 
September  14,  1917.  Almost  over  night  the 
field  came  Into  being  In  spite  of  a  change 
in  plans  that  involved  the  construction  of 
many  more  buildings  than  anticipated  to 
make  the  base  a  two-unit  field.  Two  com- 
panies of  Infantry  were  sent  from  nearby 
Camp  Logan  to  help  control  the  several 
strikes  that  plagued  the  work.  All  disagree- 
ments were  satisfactorily  settled,  however, 
and  the  field  was  built  in  record  time. 

The  first  detachment  of  Air  Service  per- 
sonnel, the  120th  Aero  Squadron  under  the 
command  of  1st  Lt.  William  J.  Dunn,  Jr 
arrived  from  Kelly  Field  on  November  lo 
This  unit  was  composed  largely  of  airplane 
mechanics.  Aircraft  were  shipped  in  to  the 
new  facility  and  were  quickly  assembled  by 
the  expert  crews. 

Colonel  Curry  arrived  shortly  after  the 
planes  were  delivered  and  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  new  base  on  November  27.  It 
was  on  that  date  the  first  airplane  was 
launched  from  the  new  airfield.  The  first  for- 
mation flight  occurred  a  few  days  later  whe.n 
Colonel  Curry  led  a  flight  of  ten  airplanes 
over  the  city  of  Houston  and  dropped  Red 
Cross  literature  to  the  curious  and  enthu- 
siastic throngs  in  the  street  below. 

During  the  ensuing  year,  four  command- 
ers participated  in  the  development  of  the 
new  base:  Colonel  Curry,  Major  John  Mc- 
Donnel.  Major  Walter  H.  Frank  and  Lt.  Col- 
onel Ira  A.  Rader.  It  was  during  Major  Mc- 
Donnel's  tenure  that  a  full  bombing  course 
was  outlined  and  Implemented.  The  program 
consisted  of  both  the  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical bombing  practice  that  soon  put  Elling- 
ton In  the  number  one  position  in  the  Air 
Service  for  this  activity.  The  dropping  of  live 
explosive  bombs  began  In  April  1918. 

Major  Frank  was  greatly  loved  and  re- 
spected by  all  members  of  the  command  and 
the  entire  personnel  of  the  field  paid  homaee 
to  him  when  he  was  transferred  on  Novem- 
ber 11.  1918.  On  that  date  it  was  reported 
the  airdrome  was  a  sea  of  ships,  many  flown 
in  from  other  bases  to  pay  their  respects  to  a 
man  who  had  done  so  much  In  developing 
the  new  air  field.  Colonel  Rader  succeeded 
Major  Frank  and  assumed  command  of  the 
base  on  November  4,  1918.  He  was  known 
throughout  the  young  Air  Service  as  a  man 
of  extraordinary  executive  ability  whose 
primary  concern  was  for  his  men.  As  a  result 
he  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  members 
of  his  command. 

Ellington  Air  Force  Base  was  named  in 
honor  of  a  young  second  lieutenant,  Eric  L 
Ellington,  who  was  killed  in  the  tangled 
wreckage  of  his  flying  machine  near  S.in 
Diego,  California,  on  November  24,  1913. 

The  Curtis  JN4  (Flying  Jenny)  was  the 
first  tra!nlng-t>-pe  airplane  assigned  to  El- 
lington Field.  This  was  a  biplane  with  a 
"powerful"  150-horsepowered  Hlspano-Sulz.i 
engrlne.  It  was  an  extremely  versatile  plane 
and  was  used  In  all  types  of  training.  As  an 
experiment,  a  Jenny  was  converted  Into  what 
was  claimed  as  the  first  "aerial  ambulance  " 
The  cowl  In  front  of  the  rear  cockpit,  the 
rear  seat  and  two  feet  of  the  fu»ela,?e  cov- 
ering behind  It  were  modified  so  they  could 
be  removed.  The  floor  of  the  body  was  altered 
to  accommodate  a  regulation  army  stretcher 
which  would  be  fastened  down  to  prevent  its 
shifting  while  the  plane  was  in  flight.  The 
p.itlent  was  strapped  to  the  stretcher  by 
broad  bands  around  his  ankles,  waist  and 
chest.  The  plane  was  coated  with  white 
enamel  and  red  crosses  were  painted  on  the 
wings  and  sides  of  the  fuselage.  One  re- 
markable round-trtp  mercy  flight  was  made 
between  Houston  and  Brenham.  Texas,  a  dis- 
tance of  180  miles.  In  the  unbelievable  elapsed 
time  of  only  two  hours  and  forty  minutes. 
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Virtually  every  tjTie  of  plane  In  the  Air 
Force  Inventory  has  flown  from  Ellington 
AFB  during  the  past  half  century,  from  th2 
Flying  Jenny  to  the  moet  modern  Jets  and 
NASA's  Super  Guppy.  Ellington  has  truly 
been  the  "Gateway  to  the  Stars  "  through 
its  pilot  and  navigator  training  programs;  its 
gunnery  and  bombardment  training;  and  to- 
day the  home  of  proficiency  training  for 
United  States  astronauts,  who  fly  the  super- 
sonic T-38.  Talon. 

Through  the  years  Ellington  has  experi- 
enced triumphs  and  sorro'ws  but  always 
emerging  victorious.  After  the  success  of  its 
early  beginnings,  the  War  Depxartment  de- 
cided the  base  was  excees  to  the  needs  of  the 
military  and  in  1920  directed  that  It  be 
closed.  In  1925  final  WTecklng  operations  be- 
gan. Fire  razed  the  last  of  the  wooden  build- 
ings In  1927  and  by  1930  the  only  remnants 
of  the  field  were  the  concrete  water  tank  and 
some  concrete  slabs  on  which  small  hangars 
had  been  built.  For  the  next  ten  years  the 
government  leased  the  land  to  ranchers. 

During  its  short  life  span,  however.  Elling- 
ton boasted  of  many  "firsts".  Among  these 
were : 

First  to  gain  credit  for  designing,  testing, 
implementing,  and  having  an  assigned  aerial 
ambulance. 

First  to  incorporate  night  flying  and  the 
use  of  calcium  lights. 

First  to  make  long  distance  flights  such  as 
flying  the  great  distances  to  Michigan,  Wash- 
ington and  Denver.  Colorado. 

First  to  adopt  a  three-day  practice  bomb 
r:iiding  trip  while  flying  In  formation. 

First  to  receive  the  DeHaviland  4-B  planes 
with  the  mighty  Liberty  400  engine. 

First  to  be  designated  an  official  bombing 
and  navigator  school  of  the  flying  service. 

First  to  establish  an  aerial  gunnery  range. 
The  range  was  located  at  San  Leon.  Texas. 
on  a.  piece  of  land  Jutting  Into  Galveston  Bay. 
First  to  introduce  'girl  canteen  workers  " 
to  the  military.  These  girls  blazed  the  trail 
for  the  highly  respected  United  Service  Or- 
ganization workers. 

First  to  be  credited  with  having  its  own 
military  camp  newspaper. 

A  non-stop  transcontinental  south-to- 
north  record  flight  from  Ellington  to  Gordon. 
Ontario,  was  completed  by  Lt.  H.  G.  Crocker 
on  26  May  1923.  Lt.  Crocker's  flying  time  In 
his  DeHaviland  4-B.  powered  by  a  Liberty  400 
engine,  was  11  hours  55  minutes. 

In  1940  Congress  authorized  a  construction 
program  of  over  seven  million  dollars  to  re- 
build Ellington.  On  November  23,  1940,  El- 
lington Field  was  officially  designated  as  an 
Air  Corps  station  under  the  temporary  com- 
mand of  Capt.  H.  L.  Bordon.  Col.  Walter  H. 
Held  assumed  command  on  December  1.  1940 
and  the  base  was  ready  for  occupancy  In  the 
Spring  of  1941.  Then  began  the  training  of 
thousands  of  pilots,  navigators  and  bombard- 
iers. On  March  15.  1946.  the  base  was  again 
Inactivated  under  the  Air  Defense  Command 
and  later  that  year  was  placed  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  10th  Air  Force.  It  re- 
mained in  inactive  status  until  1947.  When 
the  Air  Corps  was  officially  separated  from 
the  U.S.  Army  on  September  18.  1947.  Elling- 
ton Field  became  Ellington  Air  Force  Base 
and  was  transferred  to  Air  Training  Com- 
mand. Col.  Benjamin  T.  Starkey  was  assigned 
as  commander  of  the  base  on  April  15.  1949 
and  the  3605th  Navigator  Training  Wing  was 
activated. 

Successive  commanders  to  Colonel  Starkey 
were  Col.  'William  L.  Lee  (March  19501;  Col. 
Merlin  I.  Carter  (August  30.  1952);  and  Col. 
Norman  L.  Calllsh  (July  21.  1953) .  The  latter 
served  as  commander  until  the  training  wing 
was  phased  out  on  March  31.  1958. 

On  April  1.  1958  the  base  was  transferred 
to  the  Continental  Air  Command  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  10th  Air  Force. 
Colonel  Howard  P.  Bronson  was  designated 
commander  of  the  newly  activated  2578th  Air 
Base  Group.  He.  In  turn,  was  succeeded  by 
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Lt.  Colonels  Bennett  T.  Browder  and  Ken- 
neth H.  Powers  who  phased  out  the  base  as 
a  full-blown  Air  Force  activity.  Brig.  Gen- 
eral Russell  F.  Gustke  (ARTi  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  "civillanlzed"  base  on  Novem- 
ber 1.  1960. 

On  1  February  1963  the  base  was  reac- 
tivated as  a  complete  Air  Force  activity.  The 
2578th  Air  Base  Squadron  became  the  host 
unit  under  the  command  of  Col.  Lewis  P. 
Ensign.  Col.  Marlon  R.  McCrackln  followed 
him  as  commander  (August  26.  1964)  and 
was.  In  turn,  succeeded  by  the  present  com- 
mander. Col.  Karl  T.  Rauk  (August  13,  1965) . 

The  present  mission  of  Ellington  Air  Force 
Base  (the  2578th  Air  Base  Squadron)  is  to 
effectively  and  economically  operate  and 
monitor  all  the  facilities  of  a  modern  air 
base,  provide  necessary  services  to  support 
the  Air  Reserve  Program  and  represent  the 
Commander  of  the  Fourth  Reserve  Region  In 
all  matters  In  the  greater  Houston.  Texas, 
metropolitan  area.  These  services  Include 
logistical  and  administrative  support  for  the 
446th  Tactical  Airlift  Wing  (M)(Res).  and 
the  147th  Fighter-Interceptor  Group  (Texas 
Air  National  Guard),  and  other  assigned 
tenant  units. 

A  secondary  mission  is  to  provide  military 
training,  upgrading  training,  on-the-job 
training,  collateral  training,  management 
training  and  special  training  as  prescribed  by 
higher  headquarters  to  support  the  primary 
mission  and  enhance  the  prestige  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force  in  the  community. 


THE  STORY  OF  HARYOU-ACT,  THE 
POVERTY  AGENCY  FOR  CENTRAL 

HARLEM 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Schettxr]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  r.ttention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  program  and  accomplish- 
ments of  Haryou-Act,  the  poverty  agen- 
cy for  Central  Harlem,  and  a  statement 
by  Andrew  R.  Tyler,  chairman  of  Its 
board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Tyler  will  be  addressed,  I  am  sure, 
after  today  as  Judge  Tyler.  He  is  the 
nominee  of  the  Democratic  Conserva- 
tive, and  Liberal  Parties  for  justice  of 
the  civil  court  in  today's  elections  in  New 
York.  He  exemplifies  the  kind  of 
thoughtful,  responsible,  responsive  lead- 
ership we  need  in  the  poverty  program. 
The    Story    or    Hartou-Act — The    Central 

Harlem  Program  Designed  as  the  "Blue- 
print   FOR    Change"   for    Yottth    in    the 

Ghetto 

after  school  study  program 

Number  served:  youth,  4.500;  adults. 
15.500. 

Present  number  In  program:  250. 

Number  of  locations:  15. 

Number  of  tUnes  classes  meet  per  week:  3. 

No  child,  we  say — In  Harlem  or  anywhere 
else — Is  expendable.  Tet.  our  statistics  on  the 
Harlem  youth  in  the  vital  area  of  education, 
are  astounding! 

Of  the  31.469  students  In  the  elementary 
and  junior  high  schools  In  the  Harlem  com- 
munity In  1967.  the  data  suggest  that  at 
least  50  percent  of  those  in  the  elementary 
schools  are  sufficiently  retarded  in  the  basic 
academic  skills  to  require  intensive  remedial 
work,  and  at  least  80  percent  of  those  in  the 


Junior  high  schools  require  extra  help  if 
they  .ire  to  function  effectively  in  high 
school.  These  indelibly-etched  figures,  pat- 
ently outline  in  depth  the  desperate  need  for 
After  School  remedial  or  corrective  Centers 
In  Harlem. 

The  need  is  both  desperate  and  stagger- 
ing. In  order  to  meet  the  goal  Haryou-Act 
would  have  to  provide  for  a  minimum  of 
12.000  elementary  pupils  and  nearly  6.000 
junior  high  school  students  through  the 
establishment  of  Sixty  After-School  Cen- 
ters. 

Our  After-School  Study  Centers  Program 
Is  a  community-based  education  service 
which  has  as  Its  goal  the  upgrading  of  the 
in-school  achievement  level  of  In-school 
youth. 

arts  and  culturk 

Number  served:   youth,  2,080;  adults,  208. 

Present  number  in  program:  1,309. 

Number  of  locations:  22. 

Number  of  classes  per  week:  476. 

Number  of  classee  per  year:  6.188. 

Number  of  class  hours  per  year  34.782. 

The  Arts  &  Cultxire  program  has  reawak- 
ened the  Harlem  community  to  the  Social, 
Educational  and  Economic  values  of  the  cul- 
tural arts  in  the  war  on  poverty.  Through  Its 
unique  training  and  demonstration  program, 
launched  In  1954,  Arts  &  Culture  has  served 
the  thousands  of  Harlem  reeidents. 

More  than  ruv  thousand  students  have  re- 
ceived quality  training  In  ccwnmerclal  art. 
dance,  drama,  fashion  and  design,  film  and 
sound,  graphics  and  plastics,  journalism, 
music,  vocal  training  and  still  photography. 

Students  trained  In  Arts  &  Culture  'Work- 
shop* have  performed  and  exhibited  publicly 
on  more  than  100  occasions  before  audiences 
totalling  more  than  100,000  people. 

The  Haryou-Act  Documentary  and  Ed- 
ucational Movie  "Summer  Story."  produced 
by  the  Film  and  Sound  Workshop,  has  been 
shown  more  than  175  times  locally  and 
throughout  the  country. 

More  than  one  hundred  workshop  and 
Community  Center  classes  are  conducted 
weekly  by  Arts  &  Culture  Instructors. 

business  enterprises 

The  Business  Enterprise  Department  of 
Haryou-Act  began  operations  In  Novem- 
ber,' 1964  at  two  locations:  180  West  135 
Street  (Headquarters),  and  2S8  West  133 
Street  (training  center).  The  work  of  the 
Department  was  In  two  major  areas:  Build- 
ing Renovation  and  Repair  training,  and 
Business  .Advisory  Services. 

Since  November,  1964.  197  youth  have  re- 
ceived training  In  building  renovation  and 
repair  involving  the  elementary  use  of  hand 
tools  while  engaged  In  actual  repair  projects. 
Trainees  have  gone  on  to  further  Instruction 
and  job  placement  To  date,  27  major  projects 
have  been  completed  In  the  Harlem  commu- 
nity. These  Include  the  refurbishing  of  three 
basements  at  212.  214.  and  260  West  114 
Street,  whose  spaces  were  allotted  to  the 
Haryou-Act  Cadet  Corps;  the  complete  re- 
furbishing of  St.  Paul's  Baptist  Church,  249 
West  132  Street,  which  Included  electrical 
wiring,  carpentry,  painting  and  the  Installa- 
tion of  new  flooring:  and  minor  repairs  at 
St.  Marks  Methodist  Church.  137  Street  and 
St.  Nicholas  Avenue,  and  Beulah  Baptist 
Church,  125  West  130  Street. 

Also  62  repair  jobs  have  been  completed 
with  Haryou-Act  facilities  These  Include 
work  at  Central  Administration,  Arts  and 
Culture,  the  Cadet  Corps,  the  Photography 
Shop,  etc. 

Since  November,  1964,  the  Business  Ad- 
visory Service  has  secured  31  loans  for  busi- 
nesses In  Harlem;  has  held  178  conferences 
with  local  buslne.sses  to  assist  with  business 
problems  Including  tax  accounting  control, 
purchasing  aid  and  modern  business  tech- 
niques; and  has  given  54  lectures  and  dem- 
onstrations to  some  3,600  persons  in  church 
groupw  and  non-profit  clubs. 
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CADET    CORPS 

Number  served :  youth  18.500. 

Present  number  In  program:  2,158. 

Number  of  locations:  21. 

Number  of  classes  i>er  week:  83 

Number  of  cliBS  hours  per  week:  249. 

Number  of  classes  per  year:  4.316. 

Number  of  class  hours  per  year:  12,948. 

Contrary  to  what  some  believe,  our  Cadet 
Corp*  is  not  projected  as  a  training  ground 
for  military  preparedness  as  are  some  such 
programs  as  the  ROTC  In  many  schools  and 
colleges. 

Our  Cadet  Corps  program  endeavors  to  fill 
the  need  for  prestige,  confidence  and  security 
for  our  Central  Harlem  youngsters.  Each  ac- 
tivity is  geared  to  the  needs  of  the  youth  and 
to  serve  as  a  bulwark  against  delinquency; 
and  to  stimulate,  educate,  and  develop  con- 
structive activities  for  those  youth  who 
might  otherwise  "go  astray". 

The  main  emphasis  of  the  Cadet  Corps  pro- 
gram Is  to  pre.=ent  an  attractive  "package 
deal"  to  youth  who  cannot  be  reached  effec- 
tively, by  the  traditional  group  work,  or  re- 
soclallzatlon  program.  Social  education,  rec- 
reation and  remediation  are  the  components 
of  our  Cadet  Corps  program 

COMMUNITY   ACTION   INSTITTTE 

The  Community  Action  Institute  Is  the 
central  training  and  orientation  arm  of 
Haryou-Act. 

CAT  Is  divided  Into  two  main  categories: 
The  Heritage  Program  and  In  Ser\-lce  Train- 
ing for  Haryou-Act  members.  Appro.xlmately 
200  fjersons  a  week  are  trained  or  serviced  by 
CAI.  The  larger  percentage  of  these  groups 
are  young  people.  Since  April  1966  CAI  has 
served  approximately  3.000  people  in  Central 
Harlem. 

The  present  location  of  the  CAI  offices  are: 
Haryou-Act  Headquarters  and  180  West  135th 
Street.  Classes  are  held  every  day  (2  hours) 
In  the  Heritage  Program  for  25-30  people 
with  an  equal  percentage  of  youngsters  and 
adults.  In  Service  Training  Is  requested  by 
other  departments  at  various  times. 

CAI  reached  the  community  In  an  effective 
way  by  training  the  residents  of  Central 
Harlem  In  Housing.  Education  and  Welfare. 
Their  central  theme  being  to  train  Harlem 
residents  for  Community  Action. 

EMPLOYMENT  DIVISION 

Ask  almost  any  Harlem  youth  about 
getting  a  Job  and  you  will  find  him  painfully 
and  emotionally  aware  of  the  economic  dep- 
rivations which  have  submerged  him  and 
his  parents  In  the  squalor  and  powerlessnesa 
of  the  ghetto.  He  will  hasten  to  proclaim  that 
Jobs  are  the  key  to  his  future,  since  Jobs  are 
the  fulcrum  upon  which  progress  turns. 

During  the  past  year.  Haryou-Act  has 
sought  to  give  a  second  chance  of  securing 
compensatory  education  for  Jobs,  to  but  a 
part  of  the  Negro  youth  in  Harlem  who  are 
already  the  victims  of  educational  defl- 
clencles.  discriminations,  and  the  other  crip- 
pling effects  of  forced  Isolation  In  the  ghetto. 
We  have  succeeded  only  to  the  extent  of  our 
far-too-few  funds,  and  the  natural  roadblocks 
of  opposition  we  fully  expected  to  encounter. 

We  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  much  of 
our  success  Is  to  be  attributed  to  the  helpful 
cooperation  given  us  by  leaders  of  unions. 
biLSiness  and  Industry. 

Since  March,  1965,  the  Employment  De- 
partment has  serviced  28.342  Harlem  residents 
(15.767  youth  and  12.575  adult)  In  the  areaa 
of  testing  and  remediation,  vocational  coun- 
seling, job  referral  and  Job  placement.  The 
Department  has  also  continued  a  successful 
on-the-job  training  program  and  has  placed 
youth  as  trainees  In  TV  repair,  stenography, 
bookkeeping,  auto  mechanics,  carpentry, 
photo  production,  printing  and  office  ma- 
chine repair. 

One  of  the  Employment  Department's 
major  accomplishments  was  the  successful 
launching  of  a  taxi  driver  training  program 
in  cooperation  with  the  Metropolitan  Taxi- 


cab  Board  of  Trade.  Between  September,  1966 
and  April,  1967,  1.294  applicants  registered 
with  the  Employment  Department  for  this 
training:  906  of  them  were  referred  to  train- 
ing classes  or  directly  to  the  MTBT;  420 
graduated  from  the  optional  training  course 
and  a  total  of  520  received  Hack  licenses.  The 
Haryou-Act  tax  program  was  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  shortened  period  required 
for  qualification  for  Hack  Licenses. 

The  Employment  Department  presently 
employs  a  staff  of  92  youth  and  adults  at  Its 
five  locations. 

HARLEM     YOUTH     UNLIMrTED 

Number  of  youth  served:  40.000. 

Present  number  of  youth  in  program:  500 
(on  stipend) 

Number  of  locations:  10. 

Number  of  times  classes  meet  per  weeks:  4. 

The  primary  components  of  HYXJ  are:  Com- 
munity Action.  Community  Services  (Group 
Work),  Public  Relations  and  Personnel. 

Harlem  Youth  Unlimited  Is  the  youth 
counterpart  of  Haryou-Act  with  the  ulti- 
mate objective  of  creating  a  youth  movement. 
This  Is  being  done  by  bringing  together  all 
the  youth  of  Ceneral  Harlem  through  train- 
ing in  a  specific  area,  with  constant  orienta- 
tion to  the  overall  goals  of  community 
change,  thus  helping  them  to  coalesce  Into 
a  unified,  active  group 

HYU  now  is  comprised  of  basically  two 
elements:  training  and  service  to  the  com- 
munity. For  Instance,  Group  Work  Trainees 
are  themselves  trained  and  prepared  to  work 
In  group  programs 

HEADSTAKT 

Number  served:  Youth  1,300. 

Present  number  In  program:  420, 

Number  of  locations:  10. 

Number  of  classes  per  week :  5. 

Haryou-Acfs  Headstart.  a  year-round  pre- 
school program  for  youngsters  between  the 
ages  of  3  and  5-years-old  Is  designed  to  pre- 
pare children  for  kindergarten  or  the  first 
grade.  Originally  known  as  "Operation 
Spark."  Headstart  was  launched  In  Harlem 
on  July  6.  1965.  Because  of  its  initial  suc- 
cess, the  program  was  later  adopted  by  anti- 
poverty  officials  in  Washington  and  officially 
renamed  Headstart. 

In  addition  to  preparing  youngsters  for 
elementary  school,  Headstart  also  works  in 
the  following  areas  of  child  development: 
(1)  Involves  the  parents  in  the  educational 
growth  of  their  children;  (2)  Initiates 
teaching  techniques  and  materials  to  enable 
culttirally  deprived  children  to  overcome 
deficits,  auditory  and  visual  discrimination, 
which  hinder  their  progress  in  the  public 
school  system:  and  (3)  Encourages  its  stafT 
to  attend  seminars  aimed  at  aiding  them  to 
focus  on  special  problems  of  the  pre-school 
disadvantaged  children  and  to  develop  tech- 
niques for  working  with  the  youngsters  and 
their  families. 

The  Family  Service  Unit  of  Headstart  pro- 
vides baby-sitting  services,  when  necessary, 
and  supervises  parent*'  meetings  and  special 
programs,  functioning  as  an  Important  link 
between  the  home  and  the  school. 

NARCOTICS    INSTl  I'UTE 

The  lack  of  funding  for  the  Narcotics  In- 
stitute is  a  clear  and  somewhat  ironic  ex- 
ample of  Haryou-Acfs  handicaps.  Recogniz- 
ing the  crucial  nature  of  this  program,  40 
per  cent  of  the  city's  dope  addiction  is  said 
to  be  In  Harlem.  Haryou-Act  produced  a 
proposal  for  a  program.  The  proposal  was 
highly  commended  by  everyone,  but  under- 
written by  no  one  Out  of  sheer  desperation. 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  Haryou-Act  re- 
allocated $100,000  which  was  promptly  uti- 
lized in  a  pilot  project  that  eventtially  gradu- 
ated 20  ex-addicts.  Today,  the  antipoverty 
agency  is  without  funds  for  this  program. 
Why? 

The  answer  must  be  forthcoming.  With  all 


public  harping  In  the  press  about  dope  In 
Harlem,  It  Is  an  amazing  paradox  that  Har- 
you-Act could  adequately  demonstrate  Its 
own  willingness  and  expertise  to  tackle  this 
problem,  yet  find  no  funds  coming  from  the 
Federal,  State,  or  City  Governments  or  from 
private  sources. 

Nevertheless  the  program's  12  counsellor 
aides,  all  of  them  ex-addicts  have  lectured  In 
more  than  62  schools  and  colleges  to  more 
than  60,000  students  during  the  past  two 
years.  They  also  have  made  26  appearances  In 
churches  and  on  scores  of  panel  discusstona 
on  radio  and  television.  Including  two  ap- 
pearances on  the  Alan  Burke  Show. 

Beside  the  director,  the  staff  consists  of  24 
persons.  Ten  of  them  are  regarded  as  experts 
in  the  narcotics  addiction  field  and  14  are 
former  addicts. 

Since  the  summer  of  1965,  the  ex-addlcts 
or  counsellor  aides  have  talked  to  more  than 
200,000  persons. 

Serving  as  lecturers  with  the  Police  De- 
partment's Mobile  Unit,  they  have  visited 
every  borough  in  the  city  to  campaign  against 
the  dangers  of  addiction. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  BOARDS 

For  organizational  purposes.  Central 
Harlem  has  been  divided  into  5  sections 
called  Neighborhood  Boards,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  159th  Street,  on  the  south  by  110th 
Street  and  extending  from  the  Harlem  River 
and  5th  Avenue  on  the  east  to  Bradhurst.  St. 
Nicholas  and  Morningside  Avenues  on  the 
west.  Neighborhood  Boards  are  coordinated 
by  Haryou-Act.  Inc. 

Neighborhood  Boards  began  organizing  In 
July.  1965  For  the  next  five  months  an  im- 
plementation plan  was  hammered  out  and. 
on  December  6,  1965,  a  task  force  of  more 
than  100  Board  staffers  began  a  door-to-door 
campaign  to  register  approximately  48,000 
residents  of  Board  area  HI.  Their  purpose 
was  to  procure  the  "maximum  feasible  par. 
tlclpatlon  of  the  poor"  who  were.  In  this 
Instance,    about    40%    of    those    registered. 

By  mid-February,  on  snow-covered  streets, 
actual  voting  for  block  representatives  be- 
gan and  was  completed  by  May,  1966.  The 
immediate  result  was  that  on  May  31,  1966,  in 
the  Renaissance  Casino,  before  an  audience 
of  some  1.500  concerned  citizens,  certificates 
were  awarded  to  more  than  200  block  and 
organisation  representatives,  youth  and 
adult,  from  Board  ::i. 

During  the  summer  of  1966.  registration 
continued  In  Board  areas  2.  3.  4  and  5.  Con- 
sequently, on  October  1.  1966 — Neighborhood 
Boards  Day — 1.800  elected  representatives, 
of  whom  more  than  700  were  youth  from 
every  block  In  Ontral  Harlem,  were  Installed 
In  Impressive  ceremonies  at  Canaan  Baptist 
Church.  10  Lenox  Avenue.  Mayor  John  V. 
Lindsay,  Council  President  Frank  O'Conner, 
State  Attorney  General  Louis  J.  Lefkowltz, 
Borough  President  Percy  E  Sutton.  Frank- 
lin D  Roosevelt.  Jr.  and  other  dignitaries 
were  among  those  present  to  witness  the 
occasion 

Significantly,  these  "grass  roots"  delegates 
were  chosen  by  62.026  voters  of  Hariem'8 
155,000  eligible  registrants.  An  almost  un- 
believable 80.072  (52'%  of  the  qualified)  were 
registered 

The  stiff  In  the  five  area  centers  and  the 
coordinator's  offic».  at  2092  Seventh  Avenue, 
total  390,  of  whom  47  are  youth. 

St.\tement  of  Andrew  R.  Tyler,  Chairman 
OF  the  Board  of  Directors 

What  the  nation  has  failed  to  accomplish 
In  solving  the  problems  of  "Youth  in  the 
Ghetto"  throughout  the  land,  Haryou-Act 
has  accomplished  to  a  great  degree  in 
Harlem :  It  has  documented  and  chartered  a 
way  out  from  powerlessness  and  has — for 
three  years — fought  valiantly  to  make  that 
way  a  reality. 

The  result?  A  community  In  which  the 
seeds  of  hope  have  at  the  least  been  planted: 
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a   ehetto    in    which    thousands    of    youths 
have  in  the  least  been  stirred  with  pride. 

The  620-page  Haryou-Act  document, 
•youth  in  the  Ghetto,"  is  the  only  blue- 
orint  of  Its  kind  and  depth  to  be  found  any- 
where among  the  antipoverty  agencies  of  the 
nation.  It  was  published  in  January  of  1964 
after  18  months  of  concentrated  research. 
study  and  writing  by  Harlem  youth  and 
adult  sociological  experts.  Thousands  of 
copies  have  been  distributed  throughout  the 
nation  as  a  guide  for  other  programs.  Inter- 
preting and  carrying  out  this  document  has 
^een  one  of  Haryou-Act's  key  contributions 
to  the  Harlem  community  and  the  nation. 

Since  its  inception  in  late  1964.  Haryou- 
Act  programs  have  annually  served  some 
30  000  youth  directly  and  thousands  more 
Indlrectlv.  Thousands  of  adults,  including 
parents. '  have  been  touched  directly  and 
manv  more  Indirectly  while  witnesstog  pa- 
rades, presentations  and  forums  conducted 
bv  Harlem  youth. 

In  1965,  the  Haryou-Act  staff  grew  to  a 
force  of  1.500.  about  one-third  youth,  and 
has  remained  at  the  level  serving  the  com- 
munity In  89  locations  spread  over  Central 
Harlem  The  bulk  of  the  staff  is  teaching 
and  supervisory  personnel  engaged  in  in- 
struction, guidance  and  counseling.  Even,' 
program  contains  basic  instruction  in  read- 
ing writing  and  arithmetic;  one  program 
has  worked  after  school  to  help  students 
keep  up  with  their  classes  and  remain  in 
school.  All  the  while,  a  course  in  Heritage 
aimed  at  pride  has  been  created  and  carried 
on  in  the  Harlem  community  for  the  first 
t.me. 

Through  Haryou-Act,  some  Harlem 
youth— but  not  nearly  enough— have  discov- 
ered new  careers  and  have  gone  on  to  work 
at  them  In  private  industry. 

How  much  is  hope  worth?  Indeed,  how 
much  is  pride  worth?  No  one  can  say. 

How  much  is  the  beginning  Haryou-Act 
has  made  worth?  No  one  can  be  certain.  But 
what  can  be  said  is  that  the  Haryou-Act.  de- 
spite Its  tribulations,  came  to  be  recognized 
as  perhaps  the  most  innovative  and  dynamic 
new  force  In  Harlem  and  the  nation  at  the 
time  when  such  a  new  institution  with  grass 
roots  Impetus  was  sorely  needed. 

The  story  of  Haryou-Act  was  foreor- 
dained by  Its  innovative  nature  to  be  one  of 
trial  and  error;  success  and  failure;  happiness 
and  heartbreak;  defeat  and  victory. 

To  be  or  not  to  be?  That  U  no  longer  the 
question.  Harvou-Act  Is'  It  Is  perhaps  the 
largest  and  most  dedicated  and  powerful 
community  Institution  created  to  work  as  an 
Integral  force  for  good  within  the  ghetto 
community. 

The  report  of  our  accomplishments  for 
three  vears,  which  we  are  submitting  today, 
is  positive  testimony  both  to  the  men,  women 
and  youth  who  have  served  here  in  all  capac- 
ities,' including  Board  members  who  have 
done  so  at  a  great  sacrifice  and  with  no  mone- 
tary compensation,  and  to  the  Congress  and 
the  City  of  New  York. 

In  view  of  today's  demonstrated  worth  of 
Haryou-Act  and  the  Increasing  needs  of 
the 'people  of  Harlem,  we  strongly  urge  the 
Members  of  Congress  to  pass  the  antipoverty 
legislation  now  before  them  without  any  fur- 
ther delay. 


EXPANDED  STUDY  OF  CREDIT 
CARDS  NEEDED 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Hanna]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 


the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee will  begin  an  important  set  of 
hearings  on  unsolicited  bank  credit 
cards.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  committee 
that  the  hearings  will  lead  to  legislation 
which  will  dampen  the  proliferating  is- 
suing of  unsolicited  credit  cards. 

A  recent  article  in  Parade  magazine 
reported  one  bank  in  Chicago  was  hit 
with  $46,000  in  fraudulent  credit  card 
charges  in  one  day.  Another  Chicago 
bank  reported  5,700  cards  on  its  black- 
list. 

Fraudulent  use  of  credit  cards  prom- 
ises to  multiply  as  more  and  more  banks 
enter  the  field.  Some  700  banks  now  offer 
some  kind  of  credit  card  plan,  with  most 
of  the  9,300  remaining  banks  expected 
to  enter  into  the  field  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Although  the  present  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  hearings  will  be  pri- 
marily confined  to  unsolicited  bank 
credit  cards,  the  problem  does  not  end 
there.  More  than  140  mil'.icn  credit  cards 
have  been  issued  by  more  than  a  thou- 
sand companies  Although  accurate  es- 
timates are  difficult  to  come  by,  most 
authorities  agree  that  fraudulent  credit 
card  practices  are  now  costing  upward 
of  $100  million  a  year. 

A  recent  American  Banker's  Conven- 
tion heard  a  number  of  speakers,  in- 
cluding Rudulph  Peterson  of  Bank  of 
America,  predicting  that  the  United 
States  Is  entering  into  a  cashless,  check- 
less  economy  where  the  majority  of  day- 
to-day  transactions  will  be  handled  by 
all-purpose  credit  cards.  At  the  rate  the 
use  of  credit  cards  are  proliferating  Mr. 
Peterson's  predictions  may  be  reality 
even  sooner  than  he  expected. 

One  of  the  last  businesses  to  succumb 
to  the  credit  card  is  retail  groceries.  How- 
ever, with  the  advent  of  the  master 
charge  plan  in  California  some  36  of  the 
State's  food  chains  are  now  accepting 
credit  cards  for  grocery  purchases. 

What  are  the  implications  of  this 
movement  to  the  credit  card  economy?  I 
doubt  if  anyone  really  knows.  The  hear- 
ings tomorrow  will  attempt  to  open  the 
dialogue  on  this  issue.  However,  it  is 
doubtful  that  because  of  the  time  al- 
lotted, and  the  narrowness  of  the  an- 
nounced subject  matter  these  first  set  of 
hearings  can  do  little  more  than  scratch 
the  surface. 

"What  is  now  needed  is  a  detailed  Gov- 
ernment study,  either  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Congress  or  the  Federal  Reserve, 
on  the  Implications  of  the  credit  card 
society.  The  sooner  we  understand  the 
ramifications  of  the  credit  card,  the  bet- 
ter prepared  we  will  be  for  what  almost 
certainly  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most 
significant  trends  shaping  the  future 
structure  of  the  market  pl&ce. 

One  of  the  more  sinister  implications 
of  the  proliferating,  and  unregulated  use 
of  credit  cards  has  been  the  attendant 
escalation  of  fraud  and  abuse  resulting 
from  both  carelessness  and  dowTiright 
inability  to  deal  with  credit  card  crooks. 
At  this  point  in  the  Record  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  insert  a  recent  Parade  magazine  article 
on  the  growing  problem  of  fraudulent  use 
of  credit  cards.  I  commend  the  article  to 
all  those  who  now  hold  credit  cards,  and 
to  those  who  anticipate  obtaining  one  in 
the  near  future : 


A  MCTLTIMILLION-DOLLAK  RACKET  SWKCPS  THX 

United       Statks — Gtjard       Yotm       CRTDrr 
Cards 

(By  James  D.  Snyder) 

Last  May.  somewhere  between  his  Con- 
necticut home  and  New  York's  LaGuardia 
Airport,  John  Morgan  discovered  his  wallet 
was  missing.  The  »85  in  cash  was  the  least 
of  his  worries. 

As  a  tl6.000-a-year  salesman  for  a  top 
electronics  firm.  Morgan  carried  the  complete 
executive  survivor's  kit:  14  credit  cards  rang- 
ing from  the  all-piUTSOse  American  Express 
and  Diner's  Club  to  assorted  hotel  and  oil 
company  cards  he  hadn't  sought,  but  had 
added  to  his  collection  when  they  arrived 
unsolicited  in  the  mall. 

Morgan  reported  the  loss,  then  waited 
hopefully  to  hear  from  some  honest  citizen. 
He  didn't.  A  month  later  the  bills  started 
rolling  in:  S1500  on  two  oil  company  cards 
and  $2150  on  a  central  charge  card — all  for 
purchases  In  the  local  area.  The  next  month 
It  got  worse:  $460  In  Air  Travel  Card  faree 
and  $1800  for  hotel  blUs  that  had  apparently 
taken  the  happy  new  cardholder  on  a  Carib- 
bean hoUday.  Then  a  month  later  a  new 
twist:  the  "new"  John  Morgan  had  used  the 
card  collection  as  a  reference  to  open  a 
checking  account  In  nearby  New  Jersey, 
quickly  leaving  a  traU  of  bad  checks  at 
stores  "throughout   the   Eastern   Seaboard 

The  fact  that  the  card  companies  agreed 
to  absorb  the  bogtis  bills  hardly  soothed  the 
seething  Morgan.  By  July  he'd  spent  the 
equivalent  of  two  weeks'  working  time  help- 
ing police  and  credit  card  security  officers  un- 
ravel the  mess  He's  also  faced  the  humiliat- 
ing ordeal  of  fending  off  phone  calls  and 
overdue  bills  from  area  stores  which  had 
honored  checks  on  the  account  opened  in 
his  name.  The  crushing  blow,  however,  came 
In  August  when  he  tried  to  buy  a  new  car  on 
time.  A  routine  Inquiry  from  the  auto  dealer 
to  the  computerized,  areawlde  credit  bureau 
showed  that  Morgan  had  been  labeled  a 
"poor  risk." 

"They  told  me  to  come  back  after  every- 
thing was  straightened  out."  he  says  ruo- 
ful!v.  "So  far.  it  hasn't  been." 

If  Morgan  has  any  consolation,  it's  that 
he's  not  alone.  The  nation's  sudden  swing  to 
credit  cards  ( 140  mUlion  from  a  thousand 
companies  this  year)  has  been  accompanied 
by  an  even  greater  rise  in  theft  and  fraud. 
The  "hot  lists  '  of  the  big  four  credit  card 
companies  (American  Express,  Diner's  Club, 
Carte  Blanche  and  Universal  Air  Travel 
Plan)  currently  include  more  than  25.000 
CArds.  The  300  oil  companies  who  comprise 
the  American  Petroleum  Credit  Association 
already  report  more  than  30.000  fraud  cases 
this  vear— double  the  1966  total.  In  Chicago, 
where  several  banks  began  deluging  metro- 
politan area  citizens  with  unsolicited  cards 
early  last  winter,  losses  traced  to  theft  or 
fraud  at  one  point  averaged  4  percent  of 
toUl  sales.  One  bank  get  hit  with  $46,000 
In  fraudulent  purchases  in  a  single  day.  An- 
other, the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago, 
had  5703  cards  on  its  blacklist 

Estimates  from  different  investigative 
agencies  vary,  but  they  Indicate  that  credit 
card  thieves  "may  be  stealing  as  much  as  $100 
million  a  year. 

Some  of  the  schemes  devised  by  amateurs 
and  smalltime  crooks  are  a  back-handed  tri- 
bute to  American  ingenuity.  Recently,  a 
Beaumont,  Tex.,  man.  through  a  newspaper 
ad.  arranged  for  a  coUeglate-type  youth  to 
drive  his  car  to  California  He  also  loaned 
the  stranger  his  oil  credit  card  to  cover  ex- 
penses; It  did— as  weU  as  $8000  worth  of 
automotive  merchandise  the  rider  bought 
and  disposed  of  along  the  way.  Thlrty-flve- 
year-old  Francis  Trlola  of  St.  Louis  devised 
a  more  steady  source  of  Income  He'd  memo- 
rize vital  statistics  about  solid  employees  en- 
countered on  his  many  Jobs,  then  order  credit 
cards  In  their  name  to  be  sent  to  postofflce 
boxes  he  had  established  in  advance  He  even 
used  one  victim's  name  to  buy  a  $3700  Chev- 
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rolet  on  time,  to  obtain  a  sizable  bank  loan, 
and  purchase  $2500  In  furniture  on  time. 

Then  there  was  the  plan  devised  by  three 
Suffolk  County,  NY.  housewives  who  suc- 
ceeded In  bilking  Macy's  department  store 
out  of  $16,000  worth  of  merchandise  in  Just 
two  months.  Armed  with  three  stolen  credit 
cards,  and  relying  on  a  tip  that  Macy  em- 
ployees need  not  make  credit  checks  on 
transactions  under  $25,  the  trio  made  over 
600  small  purchases  at  several  of  the  com- 
pany's suburban  outlets  and  Just  as  quickly 
returned  them  for  cash  refunds. 

All  of  the  above  parties  are  now  in  Jail  or 
on  extended  probation.  So  are  Clifford  Heck 
and  Carol  Glen  Burton,  who  victimized  In- 
dianapolis with  perhaps  the  most  inventive 
of  all  plans.  Heck,  a  26-year-old,  off-agaln- 
on-agaln,  door-tD-door  salesman,  weis  last  em- 
ployed by  a  food  freezer  company  in  the  In- 
diana capital  which  subscribed  to  a  list  of 
new  arrivals  to  the  area  for  Its  sales  leads. 
The  list  Included  not  only  names  and  ad- 
dresses, but  personal  and  credit  data  on  each 
family. 

Heck  armed  with  names  and  facts,  soon 
left  the  Job  and  launched  his  own  "busi- 
ness." In  early  July  1966  the  Shell  Oil  Co. 
received  a  phone  call  from  a  man  who  gave 
his  name  as  David  L.  Copenhaver  of  3315  E. 
51st  St ,  Indianapolis.  He  said  he  was  going 
on  vacation  soon  and  wanted  a  Shell  credit 
card.  He  quickly  supplied  all  the  pertinent 
credit  history  asked  by  the  clerk,  who  said 
he  could  expect  his  card  In  the  mail  within 
a  couple  of  weeks.  Days  later,  Mrs.  Paul 
Petrowskl,  the  real  occupant  of  3315  E.  51st 
St .  got  a  call  from  the  same  man,  identify- 
ing himself  as  David  Copenhaver.  who  ex- 
plained that  there  had  been  a  mail  mlxup. 
He  had  been  waiting  for  a  Shell  card  to  be 
sent  to  his  home  at  3315  E.  57th  St..  and  had 
been  told  by  the  Shell  home  office  that  it  had 
been  mistakenly  sent  to  the  51st  street  ad- 
dress. Would  she  be  kind  enough  to  hold  the 
card  when  it  arrived  until  he  could  pick  it 
up^ 

Certainly,  said  Mrs.  Petrowskl.  Not  long 
afterwards,  a  smiling  Clifford  Heck  (alias 
David  Copenhaver)  dropped  by,  picked  up 
the  credit  card,  tipped  his  hat,  and  was  off 
with  the  first  of  several  tickets  that  would 
take  him  and  20-year-old  Burton  on  a  six- 
state  vacation  and  shopping  spree.  A  driver's 
license  was  taken  out  In  Copenhaver's  name. 
Autos  were  rented,  driven  a  few  thousand 
mlies.  and  ditched.  A  Sears  credit  card,  ob- 
tained in  Copenhaver's  name  with  the  aid 
of  another  unsuspecting  homeowner,  was 
used  71  times  in  eight  Indiana  cities  over 
three  weeks  to  buy  clothing,  mixers,  shoes, 
automatic  blankets,  radios,  and  furniture — 
most  of  It  resold  for  whatever  cash  It  would 
bring.  Three  months  and  several  credit  cards 
later,  when  U.S.  postal  Inspectors  finally 
caught  up  with  the  two  travelers,  they  had 
already  run  up  fraudulent  bills  of  more  than 
$10,000. 

Just  a  year  ago.  police  and  postal  Inspec- 
tors were  convinced  that  credit  card  misuse 
was  pretty  much  confined  to  smalltlmers  like 
Heck  and  Burton.  Now  there  is  alarming  evi- 
dence that  organized  mobsters  are  rushing 
to  Join  the  buy-now-pay-never  plan. 

Early  this  year  the  FBI  closed  in  on  a 
six-state  bookie  network  which  had  placed 
some  6500  long  distance  calls  to  gamblers  on 
pilfered  telephone  credit  cards.  Police  in 
several  cities  have  been  alerted  to  a  scheme 
known  as  "bustout,"  where  underworld  front 
men  buy  Into  a  floundering  business,  obtain 
dozens  of  credit  cards  In  the  name  of  various 
"employees,"  run  up  thousands  In  fraudu- 
lent purchases,  and  disappear  after  leaving 
the  company  In  bankruptcy.  New  York  City 
police  recently  cracked  a  racket  In  which 
three  professional  criminals  ordered  airline 
tickeu  by  mall,  using  the  credit  card  number 
they  had  wangled  from  a  large  industrial 
firm,  then  sold  some  $25,000  worth  of  tickeu 
at  discounts  to  individual  travelers. 


The  most  alarming  Indication  of  what 
ccv.ld  happen  is  a  case  now  pending  before 
a  federal  grand  Jury  In  New  York  City  Postal 
Inspectors  have  charged  that  a  repairman 
with  Dashew  Business  Machines,  Inc..  the 
firm  which  prints  Diner's  Club  cards,  made 
a  deal  with  a  local  mob  to  supply  them  with 
embossing  machines,  printing  materials, 
names  of  Diner's  members,  and  5000  blank 
cards.  In  turn,  the  Inspectors  charged,  the 
gang  would  churn  out  counterfeit  copies  of 
members'  card  and  mobilize  a  nationwide 
network  of  pushers  to  embark  on  a  shopping 
binge  unprecedented  In  American  history. 
According  to  Diner's  Club  officials,  the  opera- 
tion w;xs  smashed  after  only  200  cards  had 
been  printed  and  used  for  one  month.  But 
the  bill  for  that  month,  which  Diner's  Club 
agreed  to  absorb  after  angry  protests  poured 
in  from  cardholders,  is  expected  to  total  at 
least  $50,000. 

Postal  and  police  officials  unanimously 
agree  that  these  cases  are  Just  the  top  of 
the  iceberg — that  the  underworld  below  Is 
fast  organizing  the  business  of  credit  card 
theft,  fraud  and  counterfeiting  as  an  every- 
day moneymaker  alongside  such  other  proven 
industries  as  gambling,  prostitution,  and 
narcotics. 

Thus  far,  efforts  to  combat  the  trend  have 
been  limited  and  Inadequate.  A  handful  of 
credit  card  companies  have  tightened  their 
credit  checks  while  a  few  others  (mainly 
banks)  have  abandoned  the  unsolicited  mail- 
ing In  favor  of  more  costly  but  less  risky 
deliveries  by  registered  letter.  There  is  also 
talk  (but  no  action  yet)  of  requiring  I.D. 
photos  on  all  cards,  and  of  creating  an  In- 
dustrywide computerized  data  bank  to  coor- 
dinate facts  on  pending  investigations. 

Another  shortcoming  Is  the  nation's  law- 
enforcement  machinery — almost  all  of  It 
set  up  before  the  credit  card  became  vogue. 
At  present,  12  states  have  no  laws  at  all  to 
police  illegal  credit  card  use,  while  many 
existing  state  statutes  are  toothless.  One 
bright  light  on  the  horizon  Is  a  new  industry- 
sponsored  model  state  law  that  has  already 
been  passed  in  California,  Florida,  and  North 
Carolina.  Efforts  at  enacting  tough  federal 
legislation,  however,  have  been  greeted  with 
yawns  in  Congress.  Current  federal  respon- 
sibility Is  shared  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment and  the  FBI.  both  of  which  labor  under 
handicaps.  POD's  1.050  mail  Inspectors  are 
so  busy  chasing  down  67  other  categories  of 
fraud  that  credit  card  abtiae  rates  only  3 
percent  of  their  combined  time.  The  FBI. 
on  the  other  hand,  is  limited  by  a  law  re- 
stricting its  Jurisdiction  to  Interstate  ship- 
ments of  stolen  property  valued  at  more  than 
$5000. 

Besides  the  lack  of  enforcement  machinery, 
credit  card  cheats  get  a  headstart  from  the 
system  Itself.  They  know,  for  example,  that 
it's  often  a  week  or  more  before  a  cardholder 
discovers  his  loss — and  that  even  when  re- 
ported properly  It  may  take  company  head- 
quarters another  two  weeks  to  record  the 
loss  on  a  list  and  circulate  It  to  participating 
merchants.  In  fact,  some  lists  (such  as  Uni- 
versal Air  Travel  Plan's)  are  so  crowded  that 
the  only  way  to  keep  them  from  becoming 
hopelessly  unwieldy  is  to  confine  them  to 
cards  already  misused. 

A    THTCT'S    DKEAM 

And  now  comes  the  thief's  dream:  un- 
solicited mailings.  The  only  way  some 
Americans  find  out  they've  been  sent  cards 
Is  when  they  get  the  bills  for  some  inter- 
ceptor's shopping  binge. 

Despite  such  alarming  flaws,  the  outlook 
Is  for  an  even  greater  outpouring  of  credit 
cards  In  the  next  few  years.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board  expects  that  the  700  or  so 
banks  now  proferrlng  "Instant  money" 
through  card  plans  will  be  Joined  quickly 
by  most  of  the  9300  remaining  banks  which 
have  thus  far  held  off.  With  the  $60 
billion  supermarket  Industry  set   to  follow 


suit  (36  California  food  companies  have  al- 
ready done  so),  and  with  a  continued  l&g 
In  antl-crlme  controls,  the  nation  may  be 
lieadlng  for  a  checkless,  cashless  catastrophe. 

Until  the  system  does  change,  the  burden 
of  theft  and  fraud  protection  falls  on  the 
honest  Individual  cardholder.  Congress  may 
soon  enact  legislation  to  control  the  Indis- 
criminate proliferation  of  credit  card  offers. 
But  the  feeling  Is  that  the  Industry  will  be- 
gin to  police  Itself — to  cut  Its  Increasingly 
high  loss  rate.  Meanwhile,  credit  card  com- 
panles  repeatedly  urge  their  members  to 
play  safe  by:  (1)  obtaining  low-cost  credit 
card  Insurance;  (2)  keeping  their  cards  with 
them  at  all  times;  (3)  keeping  cards  In  some- 
thing more  secure  than  the  plastic  contain- 
ers; (4)  keeping  a  list  of  all  cards  and  their 
numbers;  (5)  reporting  losses  promptly  by 
phone  or  wire. 

Then  again,  some  persons  have  considered 
switching  to  a  radical,  controversial  medium 
for  their  shopping  and  travel  needs.  Word 
Is  that  It  is  accepted  by  all  merchants,  can 
be  used  to  buy  anything  from  bubble  gum 
to  mink  coats,  and  If  lost,  can  only  pur- 
chase a  limited  amount  depending  on  its 
face  value. 

It's  called  cash. 


USING  OUR  WEALTH 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  CohelanI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  •was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  AFL-CIO  News  notes 
correctly,  I  believe,  that  the  Nation's 
long-sustained  and  solid  economic 
growth  gives  a  hollow  ring  to  the  argu- 
ment that  we  cannot  afford  to  fully  im- 
plement and  expand  every  possible  ave- 
nue to  a  full  measure  of  social  and 
economic  justice  for  every  American.  I 
think  the  points  the  editorial  makes 
m.erit  the  attention  of  us  all.  and  under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Using   Our   Wealth 

The  single  overriding  fact  about  the  na- 
tion's economy  Is  that  by  the  end  of  1967 
the  total  value  of  all  goods  and  services  pro- 
duced will  be  at  the  S800  billion  level  and 
that  this  once  undreamed  of  figure  Is  the 
result  of  80  months  of  almost  consecutive 
economic  growth. 

According  to  the  Commerce  Department's 
latest  report,  the  gross  national  product  has 
Increased  $156  billion  since  1964.  Allowing  for 
price  increases,  the  real  value  of  the  GNP  has 
Increased  about  $100  billion— a  tremendous 
sum  reflecting  the  wealth  and  economic 
strength  of  the  nation. 

In  face  of  this  continuing,  solid  growth, 
the  sheer  hypocrisy  of  those  who  would  cut 
back  on  anti-poverty  programs,  of  those  who 
would  deny  critically  needed  aid  to  the  cities 
and  the  urban  areas  takes  on  a  particularly 
hollow  ring. 

To  a  nation  with  an  $800  billion  economy 
the  question  Is  no  longer  "can  we  afford  this" 
but  how  and  where  can  we  use  our  resources 
to  continue  our  growth  and  bring  Justice 
and  equity  to  all  Americans. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Mathias  of  California  (at  the  re- 
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quest  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of 
ofBcial  business,  as  congressional  advisor 
to  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  14th  session 
of  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Annunzio  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ALBERT) ,  from  November  6  through  No- 
vember 17.  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HoLiFiELD,  for  10  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  a  speech  by  Secretary  McNa- 
mara. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi,  for  10  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  PuciNSKi. 

Mr.  Collier. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Arends)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Reinecke. 

(The  following  Members 
quest  of  Mr.  Montgomery) 
elude  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  DONOHUE. 

Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Taylor. 


(at  the  re- 
and  to  in- 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1946.  An  act  to  amend  the  repayment 
contract  ■with  the  Foss  Reservoir  Master  Con- 
servancy District,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

S.  2029.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  Traf- 
fic and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  re- 
lating to  the  application  of  certain  standards 
to  motor  vehicles  produced  In  quantities  of 
less  than  500;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  2419.  An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936.  with  respect  to  the  devel- 
opment of  cargo  container  vessels,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

S.  2514.  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Wheeling  Creek  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  District 
Compact;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles : 

S.  219  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  sell  certain  land  In  Lander, 
Wyo.,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  423.  An  act  authorizing  the  use  of  addi- 
tional funds  to  defray  certain  Increased  cosia 


associated  with  the  construction  of  the  small- 
boat  harbor  at  Manele  Bay,  Lanal,  Hawaii, 
and  for  other  purpcjses; 

S.  1391.  An  act  to  cancel  certain  construc- 
tion costs  and  Irrigation  assessments  charge- 
able against  lands  of  the  Port  Peck  Indian 
Reservation,  Mont.; 

S.  2179.  An  act  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
special  milk  programs  lor  the  Armed  Forces 
and  veterans  hospitals;  and 

S.J.  Res.  114.  Joint  resolution  extending  the 
duration  of  copyright  protection  In  certain 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  5091.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
87-752  (76  Stat.  749)  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement of  a  reservation  of  certain  mineral 
rights  to  the  United  States;  and 

H.R.  11627.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  16,  1948,  to  authorize  the  State  of 
Maryland,  by  and  through  Its  State  roads 
commission  or  the  successors  of  said  com- 
mission, to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
certain  additional  bridges  and  tunnels  In  the 
State  of  Maryland. 


The  LATE  HONORABLE  JOHN  NANCE 
GARNER 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 

resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  969 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  learned  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able John  Nance  Garner,  formerly  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Accordingly  (at  5  o'clock  and  44  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  imtil 
tomorrow,  Wednesday,  November  8, 1967, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1204.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  ob- 
servations on  the  UjS.  balance-of-payments 
position;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1205.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  ob- 
servations on  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
position:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1206.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  sixth  report  of  the 
Federal  voting  assistance  program,  covering 
the  period  from  September  1965  to  September 
1967,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  84-296;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleric 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
S.  1872.  A  bill  to  amend  further  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  892).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  HJl.  6167.  A  bill  to  permit  Federal 
employees  to  purchase  shares  of  Federal-  or 
State-chartered  credit  unions  through  volun- 
tary payroll  allotments  (Rept.  No.  893).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  13489.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Oedlt  Union  Act  to  modernize  the 
loan.  Investment,  and  dividend  provisions. 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  894).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON:  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  7940.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pre- 
vent terminations  of  oil  and  gas  leases  In 
cases  where  there  is  a  nominal  deficiency  In 
the  rental  payment,  and  to  authorize  him  to 
reinstate  under  some  conditions  oU  and  gas 
leases  terminated  by  operation  of  law  for 
failure  to  pay  rental  timely;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  895).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  Report  of  special  factfinding  mission 
to  Israel  (Rept.  No.  896).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  pubUc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 

H.R.  13901.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
whether  or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DENNEY: 

H.R.  13902.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KEITH: 

BR.  13903.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tarlfl 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
whether  or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  MOSS: 

H.R.  13904.  A  bin  relating  to  the  Income 
tax  treatment  of  certain  losses  sustained  by 
patrons  of  c(X)peratlve  organizations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHALEN; 

H.R.  13905.  A  bill  to  prohibit  federally  In- 
sured banks  from  voting  their  own  stock  and 
to  provide  for  cumulative  voting  In  federally 
Insured  banks;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currencv. 

By  Mr!  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  13906.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  NatlonaUty  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LAIRD: 

H.J.  Res.  921  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
that  It  be  the  sense  of  Congress  that  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  be  called  by  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  In  January 
1970.  to  be  planned  and  conducted  by  the 
SecreUry  of  Health,  Educa^^and  Welfare 
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to  assist  the  States  In  conducting  similar 
conferences  on  aging  prior  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging,  and  for  related 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  575.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  a»  Investigation  and  study  to  detertnlne 
the  potential  of  railroad  passenger  and  mall 
transportation  in  the  United  States;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H  Con.  Res.  576.      Concurrent      resolution 
concerning    the    development    of    the    ocean 
floor   through   International   cooperation;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr    SCHETJER 

H.  Con  Res.  577        Concurrent       resolution 
concerning    the    development   of    the   ocean 
floor  through    International  cooperation;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr   DERWINSKI: 

H.  Res.  968.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion,  race,  or  nationality; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H  R.  13907.  A   bin   for   the   relief   of  Lesvla 
M.  DoukelUs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  13908.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Cavallo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRELINOHUYSEN: 
H  R.  13909    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
La  Porgla;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana: 
H.R.  13910.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Riley  C. 
Melton;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland : 
H  R.  139U.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lt    (jg.) 
George  T.  Antrum;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  MEEDS: 
H.R.  13912.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Angellkl 
Glannakou;    to   the   Committee  on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  REES; 
HJl.  13913.   A   bill   for  the   relief  of   Miss 
Kotoko  Abe;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  13914.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Lollta  J.  JaramlUa;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  13915.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Andres  Nathan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  13916.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Rachel  F. 
Puentes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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SENATE 

Tuesday,  November  7,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore   (Mr.  Metcalp). 

The  Chaplain,  Rev,  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer : 

Almighty  God,  who  art  the  abiding 
peace  of  the  universe,  we  bow  before  Thee 
In  humility  and  reverence.  In  the  mercies 
of  yet  another  day,  we  come  with  hearts 
grateful  for  Thy  grace,  praying  that,  by  a 


strength  not  our  own,  our  individual  rec- 
ord may  be  kept  by  any  word  or  act  un- 
worthy of  our  best. 

To  Thee  we  lift  our  hearts  in  prayer, 
bringing  nothing  but  our  need  and  the 
adoration  of  our  contrite  spirits.  From 
Thy  hands  we  have  received  the  gift  of 
life,  the  blessings  of  home  and  of  friend- 
ship, and  the  sacrament  of  beauty.  In  the 
fullness  of  Thy  mercy  Thou  hast  given  us 
work  to  do  and  the  strength  wherewith 
to  do  it. 

Inspire  and  guide  with  Thy  spirit  these 
servants  of  the  people — the  few  among 
the  many — lifted  to  high  iJedestals  of 
power  and  responsibility,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  be  found  faithful  stewards  of 
the  Nation's  trust. 

Set  our  feet  on  lofty  places. 

Gird  our  lives  that  they  may  be 
Armored  with  all  Christlike  graces 

In  the  fight  to  set  men  free; 
Grant  us  wisdom,  grant  us  courage 

That  we  fail  not  man  nor  Thee. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day. November  6,  1967,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING   BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  state- 
ments in  relation  to  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  pasesd,  without  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowing bills  and  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate: 

S.  219.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  sell  certain  land  In  Lander. 
Wyo..  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  423  An  act  authorizing  the  use  of  addi- 
tional funds  to  defray  certain  increased  costs 
associated  with  the  construction  of  the 
small-boat  harbor  at  Manele  Bay,  t^nal,  Ha- 
waii, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1391.  An  act  to  cancel  certain  construc- 
tion costs  and  Irrigation  assessments  charge- 
able against  lands  of  the  Fort  Peck  Indian 
Reservation,  Mont.; 

S.  2179.  An  act  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
special  milk  programs  for  the  Armed  Forces 
and  veterans  hospitals;  and 


S.J.  Res.  114.  Joint  resolution  oxtendlnj 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  In  cer- 
tain  cases. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  780)  to 
amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  authorize 
planning  grants  to  air  pollution  control 
agencies ;  expand  research  provisions  re- 
lating to  fuels  and  vehicles;  provide  for 
Interstate  air  pollution  control  agencies 
or  commissions ;  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  air  quality  standards,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate, 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  33)  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concuiuence  of 
the  Senate : 

H.R.  1341.  An  act  to  amend  section  701  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
additional  accumulation  of  leaves  In  certain 
foreign  areas; 

H.R.  2138.  An  act  to  amend  section  319  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  per- 
mit naturalization  for  certain  employees  of 
U.S.  nonprofit  organizations  engaged  In  dis- 
seminating Information  which  slgnlflcantly 
promotes  U.S.  Interest,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

H.R.  3639.  An  act  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  consolidate  certain  pro- 
visions assuring  the  safety  and  effectiveness 
of  new  animal  drugs,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  3982.  An  act  to  amend  section  409  of 
title  37,  United  SUtes  Code,  relating  to  the 
transportation  c'  house  trailers  and  mobile 
dwellings  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services; 

H.R.  6692.  An  act  declaring  a  portion  of 
Bayou  Lafourche,  La.,  a  nonnavlgable  water- 
way of  the  United  States; 

H.R.  8547.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  simplify  laws  relating  to 
members  of  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  12912.  An  act  to  give  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  State  of  Ohio  to  become  a 
I>arty  to  the  agreement  relating  to  bus  taxa- 
tion proration  and  reciprocity  as  set  forth  in 
title  II  of  the  act  of  April  14,  1965  (79  Stat. 
60),  and  consented  to  by  Congress  in  that 
act  and  In  the  acts  of  November  1,  1966  (79 
Stat,  1157),  and  November  2.  1966  (80  Stat. 
1156); 

H.R.  13165.  An  act  to  extend  the  period 
during  which  Secret  Service  protection  may 
be  furnished  to  a  widow  and  minor  chndren 
of  a  former  President;  and 

H.R.  13669.  An  act  to  amend  section  2734 
of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  officers  of  any  of  the  services 
on  claims  commissions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  amend  section  2734a  of  title  10  to 
authorize  the  use  of  Coast  Guard  appropria- 
tions for  certain  claims  settlements  arising 
out  of  Coast  Guard  activities;  and  to  amend 
section  2736  of  title  10  to  authorize  advance 
payments  In  cases  covered  by  sections  2733 
and  2734  of  title  10  and  section  715  of  title 
32  involving  military  claims. 


HOUSE   BILLS   REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
Indicated : 

H.R.  1341.  An  act  to  amend  section  701  of 
title   10,   United   States   Code,   to   authorize 
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additional  accumulation  of  leaves  in  certain 
foreign  areas; 

H  R.  3982.  An  act  to  amend  section  409  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
transportation  of  house  trailers  and  mobile 
dwellings  of  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices; and 

H  R  8547.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  simplify  laws  relating  to 
members  of  the  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  2138.  An  act  to  amend  section  319  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  per- 
mit naturalization  for  certain  employees  of 
U  S  nonprofit  organizations  engaged  In  dis- 
seminating Information  which  slgnlflcantly 
promotes  U.S.  Interest,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  12912.  An  act  to  give  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  State  of  Ohio  to  become 
a  party  to  the  agreement  relating  to  bus 
taxation  proration  and  reciprocity  as  set 
forth  in  title  II  of  the  act  of  April  14,  1965 
(79  Stat.  60),  and  consented  to  by  Congress 
in  that  act  and  In  the  acts  of  November  1. 
1965  (79  Stat.  1157),  and  November  2,  1966 
(80  Stat.  1156);  and 

H.R.  13669.  An  act  to  amend  section  2734 
of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  officers  of  any  of  the  services 
on  claims  commissions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  amend  section  2734a  of  title  10  to 
authorize  the  use  of  Coast  Guard  appropria- 
tions for  certain  claims  settlements  arising 
out  of  Coast  Guard  activities;  and  to  amend 
section  2736  of  title  10  to  authorize  advance 
pa>-ments  In  cases  covered  by  sections  2733 
and  2734  of  title  10  and  section  715  of  title 
32  involving  military  claims;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3639.  An  act  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  consolidate  certain  pro- 
visions assuring  the  safety  and  effective- 
ness of  new  animal  drugs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

SECRETARY  IGNATIUS  ADDRESSES 
NAVY  LEAGUE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day. October  27,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  Honorable  Paul  R.  Ignatius, 
addressed  the  Navy  League  in  Chicago 
on  the  occasion  of  its  annual  Navy  Day 
banquet — always  a  notable  event  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  and  throughout  Illinois. 
The  Secretary's  subject  on  that  occa- 
sion was  the  use  of  nuclear  power  to 
propel  our  naval  vessels,  and  he  presented 
to  his  sizable  audience  one  of  the  clear- 
est and  most  comprehensive  descriptions 
of  our  preparations  and  our  policies  In 
this  regard  that  It  has  ever  been  my 
pleasure  to  read. 

Because  I  believe  this  timely  message 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  be  of 
great  and  continuing  importance  to  our 
people,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Its 
full  text  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Hon.  Paitl  R.  Ignatius,  Secre- 
tary or  THE  Navy,  at  the  Navy  League 
Navy  Day  Banquet,  Chicago,  III.,  Octo- 
ber 27.  1967 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  can  think  of  no 
more  appropriate  place  for  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  be  on  Navy  Day.  Chicago's  people 
are  hospitable  to  our  personnel,  and  your 
Industry  and  technology  contribute  to  our 
effectiveness.  Your  city  has  always  been 
known  as  a  good  Navy  town. 


We  are  grateful  for  this,  parUcularly  at  a 
time  when  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  per- 
sonnel are  engaged  In  combat,  as  they  are 
so  covu-ageously  today  In  Vietnam.  These  fine 
men  are  demonstrating  each  day,  by  their 
valor  and  dedication,  that  the  Naval  Service 
is  Indeed  the  Mark  of  a  Man.  Tour  Navy  I>ay 
theme  was  well  chosen. 

Tonight  I  want  to  review  with  you  a  mat- 
ter or  current  and  continuing  Importance 
to  the  Navy— the  use  of  nuclear  power  to 
propel  our  ships.  We  look  on  Chicago  as  the 
place  of  birth  of  this  greatest  advance  In 
naval  technology  of  this  century. 

Nuclear  power  was  harnessed  in  Chicago 
on  a  cold,  windy  day  in  December  1942,  when 
the  first  chain  reaction  was  achieved  on  the 
University  of  Chicago  campus. 

Enrico  Fermi,  the  Italian  scientist  who 
guided  the  experiment  proposed  to  Dr. 
Arthur  H.  Compton  that  the  test  should  take 
place  without  delay  in  the  now  famous 
squash  court  under  the  west  stands  of  the 
Stagg  Athletic  Field. 

Dr.  Compton  has  written  of  the  doubts 
that  surrounded  that  event:  ".  .  .  the  experi- 
ment would  be  performed  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  city.  We  did  not  see  how  a  true  nuclear 
explosion,  such  as  that  of  an  atomic  bomb, 
could  possibly  occur.  |Butl  the  outcome  of 
the  experiment  might  .  .  .  greatly  affect  the 
city." 

The  experiment  was  a  success  and,  for 
the  first  time,  the  power  of  the  atom  was 
liberated  and  controlled. 

Even  before  the  first  test  of  a  fission  bomb 
in  the  Summer  of  1945,  far-sighted  naval 
officers  had  seen  the  possibilities  of  using 
nuclear  power  for  naval  propulsion. 

Following  a  period  of  Intensive  debate 
within  the  Goverrmaent.  as  Is  not  unusual 
In  the  face  of  revolutionary  change,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  in  April  1948. 
authorized  a  Submarine  Thermal  Reactor 
project  proposed  by  the  Navy.  The  first  re- 
search and  conceptual  design  work  on  the 
reactor  was  done  here  in  Chicago,  at  the 
Argonne  National  Laboratory. 

A  naval  officer  from  Chicago.  Vice  Admiral 
Hyman  G.  Rlckover.  has  played  the  central 
role.  He  was  the  leading  advocate  of  nuclear 
power  for  naval  use  and  he  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  program  responsible  for  the 
application  of  nuclear  power  to  naval  ships. 
We  are  still  reaping  the  benefits  of  the 
foresight  and  energy  of  this  great  American. 
In  a  moment.  I  wUl  describe  the  extent  to 
which  the  U.S.  Navy  has  made  the  transition 
to  nuclear  propulsion.  That  background  is 
Important  because  we  face  decisions  that 
win  determine  the  role  of  the  nuclear- 
powered  surface  escort  in  the  Navy.  I  refer 
to  the  application  of  nuclear  power  to  ship 
types  which  are  outgrowths  of  the  World 
War  n  destroyer— the  guided  missile  frigates 
and  destroyers.  It  Is  this  Issue  of  nuclear 
power  which  I  will  address  tonight. 

In  January  1955,  U.S.S.  Nautilus,  the  first 
nuclear-powered  submarine,  put  to  sea. 
Other  nuclear-powered  attack  submarines 
foUowed,  and  will  total  68  when  those  au- 
thorized complete  construction.  The  opera- 
tional accomplishments  of  these  ships  are 
well  known  to  you: 

Voyages  under  the  polar  ice  cap  by 
Nautilus  and  Skate. 

Surfacing  at  the  North  Pole  by  Skate. 
Circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  whUe  sub- 
merged, by  Triton. 

Steaming  on  nuclear  power  for  more  than 
60.000  miles,  without  refueling,  by  Nau- 
tilus. 

It  was  these  early  phenomenal  successes 
with  submarines  that  led  to  the  strategic 
concept  of  relatively  invulnerable  under- 
water platforms  for  ballistic  mlssUes. 

Largely  through  the  leadership  of  Vice 
Admiral  William  F.  Raborn,  Jr.,  the  Navy 
and  private  industry  joined  the  capabilities 
of  nuclear-powered  submarines  to  an  under- 
water-launched ballistic  missile  system  and 


produced  our  country's  most  nearly  survlv- 
Bble  deterrent  system,  commonly  referred 
to  as  Polaris. 

In  November  1960,  the  first  Polaris  sub- 
marine, U.S.S.  Georpe  Washington,  deployed 
on  patrol.  Today,  only  7  years  later  aU  41  of 
the  authorized  fieet  ballistic  mlssUe  sub- 
marines have  entered  the  Fleet. 

At  the  same  time,  work  on  applying  the  ad- 
vantages of  nuclear  power  to  the  surface 
Navy  went  ahead  with  the  result  that  U.S.S. 
Enterprise,  the  largest  attack  aircraft  carrier 
ever  built,  and  the  guided  missile  cruiser. 
U.S.S.  Long  Beach,  were  commissioned  In 
1961. 

U.S.S,  Bainbridge,  a  nuclear-powered 
guided  missile  frigate,  was  commissioned  In 
1962.  and  her  sister  ship.  U.S.S.  Truxtun. 
Joined  the  Fleet  In  June  of  this  year. 

Enterprise,  Long  Beach,  and  Bainbridge 
have  completed  recent  deployments  to  the 
Seventh  Fleet  In  the  Western  Pacific.  With 
these  ships  and  Truxtun,  the  Navy  is  gaining 
operational  experience  with  nuclear-powered 
surface  ships 

Enterprise  and  Long  Beach  have  shown  the 
ease  with  which  nuclear-powered  ships  can 
st«am  at  speeds  of  more  than  30  knots  for  In- 
definite periods,  permitting  the  prompt  de- 
ployment of  naval  offensive  power  to  any 
point  of  need.  Last  June,  when  It  was  pos- 
sible that  naval  forces  would  be  required  In 
the  Red  Sea.  Enterprise  and  Long  Beach,  then 
in  the  South  China  Sea.  could  have  been 
placed  on  station  In  the  Suez  Canal  area 
within  a  period  of  about  one  week.  Conven- 
tloualiv  powered  ships  that  were  available, 
including  supporting  fleet  oilers,  would  have 
taken  almost  twice  that  time. 

While  m  the  Seventh  Fleet,  Long  Beach 
was  assigned  to  a  task  in  support  of  air  oper- 
ations against  North  Vietnam.  This  task  re- 
quired Long  Beach's  maintaining  an  inde- 
pendent station  m  a  relatively  small  area. 
Since  Long  Beach  did  not  have  to  withdraw 
from  station  to  refuel  periodically,  and  since 
she  could  steam  at  higher  speed  than  con- 
ventional ships  while  m  transit  to  sUtlon. 
she  was  able  to  be  on  the  line  almost  a 
month  longer  than  a  conventional  ship. 

Thus,  from  such  experience,  we  are  estab- 
lishing firm  evidence  of  Just  some  of  the 
operational  advantages  that  can  be  derived 
from   nuclear-powered   surface   ships. 

Throughout  the  Seventh  Fleet  deployment 
of  these  nuclear- powered  ships,  their  oper- 
ations were  characterized  by  high  rellabUlty 
of  the  engineering  plants  and  an  Instant 
readiness  to  move  from  one  assignment  to 
another  without  the  time  delay  Involved  In 
dependence   of   fleet   oilers. 

In  the  sustained  type  of  operations  being 
conducted  In  Southeast  Asia,  nuclear  power 
minimizes  the  periods  these  ships  are  off  sta- 
tion or  in  transit  from  one  task  assignment 
to  another.  In  terms  of  utUlzatlon.  experi- 
ence in  that  area  shows  that  three  nuclear 
ships  can  do  what  four  conventlonaUy 
powered  ships  do  In  a  similar  six  to  seyenth 
month  deployment.  This  factor  Is  particularly 
significant  In  extended  combat  situations, 
like  Vietnam,  where  rotation  of  ships  on  and 
off  the  line  and  from  one  task  group  to  an- 
other Is  required  to  sustain  the  level  of 
pressure  desired. 

The  future  course  of  Naval  nuclear- 
fwwered  ship  construction  will  be  judged 
and  decided  against  this  background  of  12 
years'  experience. 

We  have  moved  aggressively  to  develop  a 
force  of  nuclear-powered  attack  submarines, 
baUlstlc  missile  submarines,  and  attack  car- 
riers. Many  of  these  ships  are  already  at  sea. 
Their  operational  experience,  in  diverge  mis- 
sions, has  been  beyond  anything  we  could 
have  imagined  30  years  ago. 

The  Navy  is  planning  a  construction  pro- 
gram for  nuclear-powered  attack  carriers  In 
alternate  years.  Construction  of  U.S.S.  Nimitz 
win  commence  soon  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  approved  two  additional  nuclear- 
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powered    carriers,    programmed    to   start   In 
fiscal  year  1969  and  1971. 

The  unresolved  Issue  before  the  Navy  Is 
how  many  and  what  kind  of  nuclear-powered 
escort  ships  we  should  build,  such  as  Long 
Beach.  Bainbndge,  and  Truxtun.  in  order  to 
escort  and  support  our  attack  carriers,  both 
nuclear  and  conventionally-powered,  and  to 
give  added  operational  flexibility  to  all  types 
of  naval  task  forces. 

The  question  Involves  a  complex  analysis 
of  whether  the  greater  cost  of  nuclear- 
powered  surface  escort  ships  Is  offset  by  their 
greater  effectiveness.  The  best  course  of  a;- 
tlon  Is  less  clear  than  nuclear  power  for 
submarines  and  attack  carriers.  Escort  ships 
win  have  to  perform  multiple  coihbat  tasks, 
similar  In  scope  to  the  missions  assigned  to 
the  work-horse  World  War  II  destroyer  with 
which  many  of  you  are  familiar. 

Our  present-day  surface  escort  fleet — the 
destroyers,  destroyer  escorts,  frigates  and 
cruisers  that  give  protection  to  our  carrier 
task  forces,  underway  replenishment  groups, 
and  amphibious  task  forces — contains  many 
ships  that  were  buUt  In  World  War  II.  These 
are  rapidly  approaching  the  point  where  the 
combat  capability  they  represent  must  be 
supplemented  and  Improved  by  new  ships. 

The  Navy  Is  embarked  on  an  analysis  to 
define  the  type  and  number  of  escorts  re- 
quired In  the  future.  We  are  looking  at  all 
the  traditional  destroyer  tasks — 

Detection  and  killing  of  submarines; 
Defense  against  aircraft  and.  In  the  mod- 
ern combat  environment  against  missiles: 
Shore  bombardment;  and 
A  capability  for  self-defense  when  operat- 
ing Independently  or  at  long  distances  from 
the  task  force  which  the  escort  Is  assigned 
to  support. 

We  will  want  whatever  freedom  from  base 
or  mobile  logistical  support  that  is  attain- 
able, and  some  proportion  of  our  escorts 
should  be  capable  of  steaming  at  high  speeds 
with  our  large  attack  carriers  In  all  sorts 
of  sea  conditions. 

The  combat  capabilities  these  ships  will 
have  are  determined  by  the  various  kinds 
and  levels  of  enemy  threats  we  foresee  In 
the  1970s.  We  must  be  ready  to  defeat 
forces  available  to  the  enemy  in  order  to 
defend  our  own  offensive  naval  task  forces. 
Much  technological  progress  lo  being  made 
to  design  new  sonars  of  high  capability  to 
detect  submarines  and  advanced  radars  to 
permit  early  warning  of  hostile  aircraft  and 
missiles.  Similar  developmental  efforts  are 
leading  to  modern  weapons  and  counter- 
measures  of  markedly  increased  capability 
to  meet  the  anticipated  threat  on,  under, 
and  over  the  seas. 

It  Is  not  a  simple  matter,  however,  to 
relate  the  various  enemy  threats  we  must  be 
capable  of  deterring,  or  defeating.  In  the 
1970s  to  a  requirement  for  nuclear  power 
in  our  escort  ships.  The  operational  ad- 
vantage It  affords  Is  clear,  but  other  con- 
siderations Influence  the  decision  both  for 
and  against  nuclear  power.  Accordingly,  I 
would  like  to  review  with  you  some  of  the 
Issues  involved. 

There  Is  no  question  that  If  the  costs 
were  the  same,  a  nuclear  ship  would  be 
superior  to  a  conventionally-powered  ship 
because  of  the  advantages  of  being  free 
from  the  requirement  to  refuel.  However, 
the  costa  are  not  equal.  A  nuclear-powered 
escort  ship  costs  about  twice  as  much  to 
build  as  a  conventionally-powered  ship. 

The  Initial  costs  are  greater  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons.  However.  Initial  Investment 
Is  not  a  full  Indication  of  true  cost.  The 
costs  of  operating  the  ship  over  its  service 
life  must  also  be  considered  In  order  to 
determine    its   lifetime   or   true   cost 

For  example,  though  the  power  plant  of 
the  nuclear  ship  costs  more  In  the  begin- 
ning. It  operates  without  refueling  for  a 
period  of  years.  A  conventionally-powered 
ship  requires  large  amounts  of  fuel  oil  every 


few  days  under  normal  operating  conditions. 
The  cost  of  the  millions  of  gallons  of  fuel 
oil  used  by  the  conventionally-powered  ship 
over  a  period  of  years  would  be  included 
In  Us  lifetime  cost,  but  not  in  Its  Initial 
cost.  The  cost  of  supplying  this  fuel  also 
must  be  charged  to  the  operating  cost  of 
the  conventionally-powered  ship.  In  the  same 
vein,  the  cost  of  replacement  of  reactor  cores 
must  be  charged  to  the  operating  costs  of 
nuclear-powered  ships. 

These  and  other  calculations  indicate  that 
the  lifetime  cost  ratio  of  nuclear  and  con- 
ventionally-powered ships  Is  not  approx- 
imately two-to-one,  as  in  the  case  of  In- 
vestment cost,  but  more  like  1.5-to-one. 

Thus,  even  taking  account  of  all  the  rel- 
evant lifetime  costs,  the  nuclear  ship  costs 
more.  We  must,  therefore,  be  selective  In 
determining  the  proper  mix  between  nuclear 
and  non-nuclear  powered  ships  for  our  new 
construction  and  modernization  programs. 
With  amphibious  and  logistic  forces,  for 
example,  the  advantages  of  the  nuclear- 
propelled  escort  are  not  particularly  great, 
because  ol  the  slower  speed  and  limited  en- 
durance of  the  other  ships  Involved. 

On  tne  other  hand,  nuclear-propelled  es- 
corts would  be  most  useful  when  accom- 
panying our  high-speed  carriers  and  when 
the  escorts  are  on  Independent  missions  that 
require  endurance  and  flexible  response  not 
limited  by  the  necessity  to  refuel. 

I  referred  earlier  to  the  analytical  studies 
we  are  conducting  to  gain  insights  on  these 
complex  matters.  These  studies  include  stra- 
tegic and  tactical  war  scenarios  that  permit 
many  variations  in  the  Interaction  between 
friendly  and  enemy  forces. 

Let  me  Illustrate  what  I  mean.  We  have 
looked  In  detail  at  combat  situations  which 
could  be  encountered  both  In  the  Western 
Pacific  and  North  Atlantic.  In  each  of  these 
areas,  our  own  capabilities  and  those  of  an 
enemy  vary  In  response  to  proximity  of 
bases,  logistical  requirements,  local  forces, 
the  mobility  of  main  forces,  and  a  host  of 
other  factors  that  are  not  fixed.  By  exhaus- 
tive examination  of  combinations  of  these 
factors.  It  Is  possible  to  see  more  clearlv  the 
escort  force  level  and  capabilities  that  the 
Navy  should  have  In  the  1970s  for  a  proper 
b.^lance  between  offensive  and  defensive 
capabilities. 

First,  It  becomes  clear  that  we  need  more 
destroyers  to  deal  with  an  enemy  submarine 
threat  than  to  deal  with  the  air  threat,  be- 
cause submarines  are  harder  to  detect  and 
destroy  than  aircraft.  This  confirms  the  es- 
sential wisdom  of  the  present  configuration 
of  our  destroyer  force. 

All  our  ships  are  equipped  to  deal  with  the 
submarine  threat  but  only  some  are  also 
equipped  to  deal  with  the  complete  spec- 
trum of  the  air  threat. 

Second,  our  studies  show  that,  in  the  event 
of  a  war  involving  our  naval  task  forces  and 
enemy  submarines,  aircraft  and  missiles,  we 
would  need  so  many  destroyers  for  such  di- 
verse tasks  that  It  would  not  be  economical 
to  have  all  of  them  nuclear  powered. 

Third,  the  analyses  show  that  there  Is  a 
strong  case  to  be  made  for  having  some  con- 
ventionally-propeUed  destroyers  exclusively 
equipped  to  sink  submarines  and  additional 
conienrio7ia;/j/-propelled  destroyers  equipped 
to  counter  aircraft,  missiles,  and  submarines, 
and  to  provide  grunfire  support. 

The  studies,  therefore,  make  It  clear  that 
the  combination  of  these  two  categories  of 
conrenfionai/y-powered  destroyers  can  escort 
most  efficiently  all  of  our  naval  forces  and 
convoys  except  our  fast  carriers. 

There  are.  however,  substantial  advantages 
m  having  nuclear  power  In  ships  which  must 
escort  nuclear  pxiwered  carriers. 

If  the  escorts  must  refuel  or  replenish 
more  frequently  than  the  nucZear-powered 
carriers  they  escort,  then  the  operational  ad- 
vantage of  these  carriers  Is  diminished.  The 
entire  task  force  can  take  fuller  advantage 
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of  these  benefits  II  the  escorts  are  nuclear 
powered. 

At  the  same  time,  the  endurance  of  nu- 
clear-powered escorts  also  provides  a  fiexl- 
blllty  for  stationing  and  for  Independent 
tasks  when  In  company  with  conventionally- 
powered  carriers. 

While  all  the  benefits  of  nuclear  propul- 
sion for  surface  ships  are  not  easily  quanti- 
fiable m  the  context  of  studies,  they  are 
readily  apparent   to  tactical  commanders. 

First,  there  Is  the  Increased  tactical  flexi- 
bility made  possible  by  unlimited  endurance 
at  high  speed.  We  can  deploy  a  nuclear- 
powered  ship  from  the  West  Coast  to  the 
South  China  Sea  in  nine  days  while  a  normal 
transit  for  conventionally  powered  ships  is 
close  to  15  days. 

Second,  nuclear  power  makes  possible 
longer,  round-about  routes  to  avoid  storms. 
Third,  in  wartime,  high-speed  endurance 
would  enhance  the  ability  of  carrier  task 
forces  to  attack  enemy  shores  along  a  greater 
perimeter  of  coastline.  It  would  also  enhance 
their  ability  to  evade  and  oxitrun  submarine 
attack. 

Fourth,  they  could  make  high-speed  tran- 
sits for  the  aviation  fuel  and  ammunition 
needed  to  continue  in  action.  If  this  were 
necessary.  They  could  postpone  such  re- 
plenishment If  the  dangers  of  carrying  it  out 
at  a  given  moment  were  very  high.  They 
would  not  be  concerned  with  a  loss  of  fuel 
oil  facilities  or  with  the  problems  of  a  re- 
fueling rendezvous  en  route  to  destination. 
These  factors,  and  others  like  them,  are 
Important  to  the  tactical  commander,  but 
difficult  to  quantify  in  economic  terms.  We 
believe  they  are  of  sufficient  weight,  how- 
ever, to  offset  the  Increased  costs  of  nuclear 
power  and  to  Justify  a  force  of  both  nuclear 
and  conventionally  powered  escorts. 

Apart  from  cost,  there  are  other  factors 
that  tend  to  limit  the  number  of  nuclear 
ships  the  Navy  can  usefully  employ.  One 
such  factor  Is  personnel.  The  rate  at'  which 
the  Navy  would  be  able  to  train  officers  and 
men  to  operate  and  maintain  a  substantial 
Increase  In  nuclear  power  plants  would  be 
limited.  In  view  of  the  length  and  depth  of 
the  training  Involved.  Moreover,  retention  In 
the  Navy  of  such  highly  skilled  technicians 
will  always  be  a  continuing  problem.  We 
have  already  cut  Into  the  available  cadre  of 
highly  technical  personnel  In  manning  the 
114  nuclear  submarines  and  ships  now  m  the 
Fleet  or  authorized.  To  the  extent  this  Is 
done,  the  calibre  and  skill  of  men  left  to 
man  non-nuclear  ships  becomes  progres- 
sively lower. 

A  second  limitation  Is  the  Industrial  base 
for  making  nuclear  propulsion  equipment. 
While  this  base  has  expanded  as  a  result  of 
the  naval  reactors  program,  much  of  it  Is 
currently  committed  to  commercial  and 
Industrial  power  programs  and  thus  not 
readily  available  for  meeting  Navy  needs. 
Although  the  Industrial  base  can  and  un- 
doubtedly will  be  expanded,  It  will  take  time 
and  could  add  to  the  current  costs  for  nu- 
clear-powered ships. 

We  In  the  Navy  have  made  a  detailed  re- 
view of  these  complex  considerations,  keep- 
ing In  perspective  the  anticipated  threat  to 
our  forces  In  the  1970s.  The  calculations  on 
force  requirements  should  leave  no  room  for 
unnecessary  risk.  If  we  are  to  deter  aggres- 
sion, the  forces  we  develop  must  be  capable 
of  defeating  that  aggression  should  It  never- 
theless occur. 

But  we  should  bear  In  mind  that  the  Navy 
offers  the  decision-maker  a  unique  choice  of 
options  to  control  and  limit  conventional 
warfare  once  Initiated.  If  we  are  to  preserve 
this  flexibility  and  advantage  of  sea  power, 
we  must  maintain  our  ability  to  defend  our 
offensive  striking  forces  against  a  variety  of 
threats.  It  Is  through  a  strong  defense  that 
the  options  to  commit  various  levels  of  naval 
offensive  power  are  preserved. 

If  the  United   States   were  challenged   at 
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sea,  It  might  be  In  our  Interest  to  confine 
conflict  to  the  areas  of  the  sea.  But  to  do  so, 
we  would  require  a  flexible  and  effective  de- 
fense against  enemy  forces  that  operated 
from  safe  bases.  Obviously,  there  would  be 
an  equal  premium  on  offensive  task  forces 
of  our  own  that  could  engage  and  defeat 
the  enemy  at  sea,  but  these  task  forces  must 
be  defended  until  victory  Is  won. 

The  same  sort  of  balance  between  the 
offense  and  the  defensive  forces  that  give 
our  task  forces  freedom  of  operation  applies 
to  options  available  to  the  decision-maker  to 
counter  a  limited  war  Initiated  by  an  aggres- 
sor on  land. 

In  Judging  these  many  factors,  the  Navy 
believes  It  should  go  forward  with  a  long- 
range  program  to  construct  both  nuclear- 
powered  and  conventionally-powered  es- 
corts. 

It  Is  clear  that  all  escort  ships  should  not 
be  nuclear  powered  because  their  additional 
costs  are  not  offset  by  operational  advantages 
m  some  of  the  missions  to  be  performed. 
It  Is  equally  clear  to  the  Navy,  however,  that 
some  of  Its  escort  ships  should  be  nuclear- 
poweied. 

The  Navy  will  propose  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  within  the  next  few  weeks,  a  con- 
struction program  for  fleet  escorts  that  will 
include  both  nuclear  and  conventionally 
powered  ships.  This  program  looks  to  an 
expansion  of  the  numbers  of  our  nuclear 
powered  ships  over  the  next  five  years.  With 
the  construction  of  these  ships,  and  the 
construction  of  additional  conventionally- 
powered  escorts,  the  surface  escort  forces 
will  be  modernized  to  meet  the  anticipated 
threat  of  the  1970s. 

The  pay-off  in  a  Navy  properly  balanced 
with  nuclear  power  Is  high.  All  of  the  tra- 
ditional characteristics  of  naval  power  are 
enhanced.  An  offensive  striking  force  may 
be  placed  quickly  anywhere  In  the  world 
where  the  oceans  and  seas  allow.  The  naval 
options  available  to  the  nation  In  time  of 
crisis  win  be  more  responsive  to  demand 
than  ever  before.  And,  as  I  have  suggested, 
these  options  Include  deployment  to  the  area 
of  threat  without  commitment  until  the 
political  decision  Is  made. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  review 
with  you  a  matter  of  great  Importance  to  the 
Navy.  The  officers  and  men  of  the  Navy  ap- 
preciate the  support  they  have  always  re- 
ceived from  Chicago  and  the  Middle  West, 
and  In  their  behalf  I  express  thanks  to  all 
of  you. 

CALENDAR 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  two  bills  are 
on  the  calendar  to  which  no  objection 
is  anticipated,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  697  and  Cal- 
endar No.  711. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr.  Tal- 
MADGE  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


AXTTHORITY  OF  NATIONAL  BANKS 
TO  UNDERWRITE  AND  DEAL  IN 
SECURITIES  ISSUED  BY  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1306)  to  assist  cities  and  States 
by  amending  section  5136  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
authority  of  national  banks  to  under- 
write and  deal  in  securities  issued  by 
State  and  local  governments,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  members  of  the  Com- 


mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  are  not 
in  the  Chamber,  and  the  fact,  also,  that 
there  has  been  some  controversy  about 
this  bill,  I  respectfully  suggest  that  it  go 
over  until  we  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  confer  with  our  members  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Then.  I  will 
withdraw  the  request  for  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  697.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  it  has  been  agreed  to  and 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  it. 


MEDICAL  PAYMENTS  OF  TEMPO- 
RARY AND  SEASONAL  EMPLOYEES 
LOCATED  IN  ISOLATED  AREAS 

The  bill  cS.  448)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  use  appropriated 
funds  for  the  p>a>Tnent  of  medical  care 
of  temporary  and  seasonal  employees  and 
employees  located  in  isolated  areas  who 
become  disabled  because  of  Injury  or  ill- 
ness not  attribute  ble  to  official  work,  and 
for  other  purposes  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  448 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  provide  from  any  funds  available  for 
the  work  being  performed,  emergency  medi- 
cal attention  for  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  located  In  Isolated  areas 
who  become  disabled  because  of  illness  or 
Injury  not  attributable  to  official  work,  In- 
cluding the  moving  of  such  employees  to 
hospitals  or  other  places  where  medical  as- 
sistance Is  available,  and  In  case  of  death 
to  remove  the  bodies  of  deceased  employees 
to  the  nearest  place  where  they  can  be 
prepared  for  shipment  or  for  burial.  When 
a  transient  without  permanent  residence,  or 
any  other  person  while  away  from  his  place 
of  residence.  Is  employed  on  a  temporary  or 
seasonal  basis  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  while  so  employed  becomes  dis- 
abled because  of  Injury  or  Illness  not  at- 
tributable to  official  work,  he  may  be  pro- 
vided hospitalization  and  other  necessary 
medical  care,  subsistence,  and  lodging  for 
a  period  of  not  to  exceed  fifteen  days  dur- 
ing such  disability,  the  cost  thereof  to  be 
payable  from  any  funds  available  for  the 
work  for  which  such  person  Is  employed. 

Sec.  2.  Appropriations  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  available  for  the  work  being 
performed  may  be  utilized  for  payment  to 
temporary  or  seasonal  employees  for  loss  of 
time  due  to  Injury  In  official  work  at  rates 
not  In  excess  of  those  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Compensation  Act,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  751).  when  the  Injured 
person  la  In  need  of  Immediate  financial  as- 
sistance to  avoid  hardship:  Provided.  That 
such  payment  shall  not  be  made  for  a  pe- 
riod In  excess  of  fifteen  days  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  be  notified  promptly  of 
the  amount  so  paid,  which  amount  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  amount.  If  any,  other- 
wise payable  from  the  Employees'  Compen- 
sation Fund  to  the  employee  on  account  of 
the  Injury.  When  any  person  assisting  In  the 
suppression  of  range,  forest,  and  tundra  fires 
or  In  other  emergency  work  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
without  compensation  from  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  a  contract, 
agreement,  or  permit.  Is  Injured  in  such 
work,  the  Department  may  furnish  hospitali- 
zation and  other  medical  care,  subsistence, 
and  lodging  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  fif- 
teen days  during  such  disability,  the  cost 
thereof  to  be  payable  from  the  appropria- 


tions applicable  to  the  work  out  of  which 
the  Injury  occurred,  except  that  this  pro- 
viso shall  not  apply  when  such  person  is 
within  the  purview  of  a  State  or  other  com- 
pensation Act:  Provided  further,  That  de- 
termination by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior that  payment  Is  allowable  under  this 
section  shall  be  final  as  to  payments  made 
hereunder,  but  such  determination  or  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  employees  shall  not 
prevent  the  Secretary  of  Labor  from  deny- 
ing further  payments  should  he  determine 
that  compensation  is  not  properly  allow- 
able under  the  provisions  of  the  Employees' 
Compensation  Act. 

Sec.  3.  No  payment  shall  be  made  pursuant 
to  this  Act  for  any  hospitalization  or  medi- 
cal services  for  Injury  or  Illness  not  attribu- 
table to  offlcltJ  work  on  behalf  of  a  sick  or 
Injured  person  who  is  covered  by  an  en- 
rollment or  who  Is  not  excluded  from  enroll- 
ment by  virtue  of  his  current  emplo>-ment 
in  a  plan  under  the  Federal  Employees' 
Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959.  as  amended  (5 
use.  3001 ) . 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  or  territorial  govern- 
ments In  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  while  serving  In  any  such 
area. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  728.1 ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ptmposE  or  THE  Hai. 

8.  448  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  pay.  on  a  limited  emergency  basis, 
the  costs  of  medical  care  for  certain  tempo- 
rary employees  of  the  Department  In  isolated 
areas.  The  Illnesses  and  Injuries  covered  are 
those  arising  from  caxises  not  directly  attrib- 
utable to  the  work  of  the  employee. 

The  terms  of  the  bill  specifically  provide 
that  the  care  for  which  payment  Is  made 
must  be  of  an  emergency  nature  and  then  Is 
limited  to  not  more  than  15  days.  In  the 
case  of  the  death  of  such  an  employee  from 
nonofflclal  work  causes,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  remove  the  body  to  the  nearest 
place  where  it  can  be  prepared  for  shipment 
or  burial. 

Thus.  S.  448  would  give  seasonal  or  tem- 
porary employees  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  the  same  pre 'action  and  help  as 
that  available  for  like  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  under  the  act  of 
March  3,  1925  (found  In  16  U.S.C.  557  and 
580j ) . 

The  bin  would  not  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  medical  facilities  nor  the  employ- 
ment, on  a  salaried  basis,  of  medical  or  tech- 
nical personnel. 

NCZID    r08  LSGISLATION 

As  pointed  out  In  the  favorable  report  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  S.  448,  the 
text  of  which  Is  set  forth  In  full  below,  as 
does  the  Forest  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  other  bureaus  of  the  In- 
terior Department  annually  employ  tran- 
sients and  other  temporary  personnel  for  fire 
suppression  activities  and  other  emergency 
programs.  Such  employees  include  trained. 
organized  Indian,  Spanish-American,  or  Es- 
kimo crews  from  the  Southwest,  Montana, 
and  Alaska.  In  the  course  of  their  employ- 
ment, these  crews  are  transported  many  miles 
from  their  place  of  residence,  very  often  for 
prolonged  periods.  During  such  periods  of  ab- 
sence from  their  homes,  these  employees 
sometimes  contract  colds,  flu,  or  other  ill- 
nesses requiring  medical  attention  which  are 
not  directly  attributable  to  the  performance 
of  their  official  duties. 
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At  present,  the  Department  has  no  author- 
ity to  pay  to  have  a  sick  or  Injured  employee 
who  Is  located  In  an  Isolated  area  removed 
to  a  hospital  when  the  sickness  or  Injury 
occurs  outside  the  direct  scope  of  his  employ- 
ment. Similarly,  the  Department  presently 
has  no  authority  to  bring  medical  help  to 
such  an  employee. 

Under  existing  law,  medical  care  not  cov- 
ered by  Bureau  of  Employees  Compensation 
regulations  and  not  provided  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  has  to  be  paid  for  by  the  em- 
ployee, unless  the  employing  agency  has  au- 
thority to  meet  the  obligation.  In  most  cases, 
transient  personnel  are  unable  to  pay  their 
own  medical  expenses.  While  local  physicians 
have  been  very  cooperative  in  providing 
emergency  medical  attention  to  transient 
employees  when  required,  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  moral  obligation  to  provide 
for  the  welfare  of  these  employees  rests  with 
the  employing  agency.  As  stated,  the  Forest 
Service  is  authorized  to  meet  this  moral 
obligation. 

COMMrrTEE    RECOMMENDATIONS 

While  reporting  favorably  S.  448.  the  com- 
mittee Is  aware  that  very  little  knowledge  Is 
available  as  to  the  extent  and  cost  of  the 
care  authorized.  Therefore,  the  committee 
requests  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
make  a  report  to  it  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  fiscal  year  during  which  expenditures 
authorized  by  the  bill  are  made. 

With  that  provision,  the  committee  unani- 
mously recommends  favorable  action  on 
S.  448." 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  to  consider  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


U.S.  TARIFF  COMMISSION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Stanley  D.  Metzger.  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  vote  against  this  nomination,  but  I 
desire  to  make  some  comments  about  the 
nominee. 

I  have  never  met  Mr.  Metzger.  except 
during  the  hearings  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  when  he  testified.  How- 
ever, during  the  course  of  the  hearings, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  interrogated 
Mr.  Metzger.  and  the  latter  was  far  from 
frank  and  forthright  with  the  commit- 
tee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  that  Mr.  Metzger  filed 
with  the  committee  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in   the  Record,   as  follows: 

Stanlet  D.  Metzger — Biographical  Data 

Mr.  Metzger.  51,  was  born  July  10,  1916,  In 
New  York  City  and  received  his  bachelor's 
degree  from  Cornell  University  In  1936.  Fol- 
lowing receipt  of  the  LL.B  degree  from  the 
Cornell  Law  School  In  1938.  he  became  an 
attorney  with  tne  New  York  State  Labor  Re- 
lations Bo.ird.  and  t'nen  m  1939  an  attoraev 
With  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
Prom  1942  to  1943,  he  served  with  the  U  S. 
Army  Air  Force. 

He  then  became  Asfociate  Director  of  Field 
Operations  for  the  President's  Committee  on 


Fair  Employment  Practices  In  1946.  Mr 
Metzger  Joined  the  Department  of  State 
as  an  attorney,  becoming  Deputy  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser  for  Economic  Affairs  In  1950, 
and  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Economic 
Affairs  in  1952,  He  served  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  In  the  latter  capacity  until 
1960,  when  he  Joined  the  law  faculty  at 
Georgetown  University,  where  he  had  pre- 
viously served  as  an  Adjunct  Professor  since 
1955. 

Since  joining  the  law  faculty  at  George- 
town Mr.  Metzger  has  served  the  government 
In  various  capacities.  Prom  1961  to  1963,  he 
was  a  consultant  to  the  International  Air 
Transport  Study  Group  as  well  as  Staff  Di- 
rector of  the  claims  Committee  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  a  consultant  to  the  White  House  and 
State  Department  on  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962.  He  served  as  an  arbitrator  for  the 
United  States  on  the  Panel  of  Arbitrators  of 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion, and  In  1965  he  served  as  a  consultant 
to  the  State  Department,  U.S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission and  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development. 

Mr.  Metzger  Is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Editors  of  the  American  Journal  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  and  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  American  Society  of  International  Law, 
He  has  also  served  as  the  American  Editor 
of  the  Journal  of  World  Trade  Law  published 
In  the  United  Kingdom,  and  has  authored 
such  books  as  International  Law.  Trade  and 
Finance.  Trade  Agreements  and  the  Kennedy 
Round  and  Documents  and  Readings  In  the 
Law  of  International  Trade. 

Mr.  Metzger  Is  a  member  of  the  Bar  of 
New  York  State  and  of  the  Bar  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Metzger  resides  with  his  wife  at  3338 
Volta  Place,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  METCALF.  The  biographical 
sketch  Indicates  that  Mr.  Metzger  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  interna- 
tional law.  He  said  that  he  is  a  member 
of  the  board  of  editors  of  the  American 
Journal  of  International  Law,  and  of 
the  executive  council  of  the  American 
Society  of  International  Law;  that  he 
has  authored  such  books  as  "Interna- 
tional Law,  Trade,  and  Finance,  Trade 
Agreements,"  and  the  "Kennedy  Round, 
and  Documents"  and  "Readings  in  The 
Law  of  International  Trade." 

He  failed  to  comment  that  he  had  also 
served  as  counsel,  adviser,  and  consul- 
tant for  an  important  Senator.  He  failed 
to  indicate,  in  that  rather  brief  resume 
of  his  experience,  some  of  the  other  ac- 
tivities in  which  he  had  participated. 
Many  of  them  would  have  been  of  con- 
cern to  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  to  me  as  a  westerner  who 
is  worried  about  beef  Imports,  and  con- 
cerned about  such  things  as  tariff  policy. 

He  was  less  than  frank  and  forthright 
in  some  of  his  statements  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI.  For  In- 
stance, he  was  asked  about  a  speech  he 
had  made  to  the  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion. He  was  reminded  of  some  of  the 
things  he  had  said  in  that  speech.  He 
said  he  had  not  read  the  bill  about  which 
he  was  talking,  he  did  not  know  about 
the  subject  matter;  all  he  knew  about 
it  was  a  hearsay  statement  of  some  man, 
by  the  name  of  William  Kelly,  whom  he 
had  met  In  the  course  of  negotiations 
in  Geneva. 

He  did  not  identify  any  of  the  other 
persons  with  whom  he  had  talked.  On 
the  basis  of  that  hearsay  statement  about 
a  bill  about  which  he  knew  nothing,  he 


made  a  speech:  and  yet  when  we  asked 
him  about  whether  or  not  he  would  be 
permitted  to  teach  if  he  were  confirmed 
as  a  member  of  the  Commission  he  was 
able  to  cite  us  page,  paragraph,  comma, 
and  footnote  about  an  attorney  general's 
opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  a  person 
who  served  on  the  Tariff  Commission 
could  continue  teaching  without  com- 
pensation. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  he  should  be 
better  prepared  in  some  of  the  opinions 
he  hands  down  as  a  member  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  than  he  was  when  he  made 
the  speech  before  the  Federal  Bar  As- 
sociation, and  that  he  should  be  as  well 
prepared  as  he  was  on  his  personal  busi- 
ness of  teaching  when  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Commission. 

Another  thing  in  which  he  failed  to  be 
frank  and  forthright  was  the  matter  of 
the  authorship  of  books.  He  said  he  is  the 
author  of  various  books  but  if  he  is  a 
teacher  and  is  permitted  to  continue  to 
teach  at  the  university  this  two-volume 
set  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  "The  Law 
of  International  Trade,"  will  be  the  text- 
book for  that  course.  I  am  informed  that 
"The  Law  of  International  Trade"  In  two 
volumes  costs  about  $30  a  set,  and  he 
would  have  the  ordinary  author's  com- 
mission as  well  as  having  the  book  as 
a  text  for  an  admitted  authority  in  the 
field. 

He  failed  to  tell  us  that  he  was  the 
author  and  that  anyone  who  even  took 
the  first  semester  of  the  course  on  in- 
ternational trade,  which  has  as  its  text 
volume  1  of  the  set,  has  to  buy  the  whole 
set  so  that  he  can  have  that  volume  for 
the  course. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Metzger  is  appar- 
ently a  very  able  and  ver>'  brilliant 
scholar,  a  man  who  has  devoted  his  life 
to  international  trade.  He  came  before 
the  committee  and  failed  to  tell  us  that 
he  served  previously  before  a  House  com- 
mittee, worked  with  a  House  committee 
on  trade,  and  had  had.  he  said,  personal 
relations  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee with  whom  he  could  not  agree 
and  so  he  left;  he  failed  to  tell  us  about 
his  experience;  he  failed  to  tell  us  about 
the  fact  that  as  a  result  of  his  teaching 
he  was  going  to  be  permitted  to  sell  a  $30 
set  of  textbooks;  he  failed  to  tell  us  about 
some  of  his  background;  and  he  sug- 
gested that  maybe  he  would  follow  the 
law — perhaps  he  would— as  laid  down  by 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  man  is  con- 
firmed, and  I  shall  not  object  to  his  con- 
firmation. As  I  have  said,  he  is  a  brilliant, 
able,  and  distinguished  scholar  in  inter- 
national trade.  However,  I  hope  when  he 
writes  his  decisions,  conducts  his  hear- 
ings, and  participates  in  the  activities  of 
the  Tariff  Commission,  for  which  he  is 
going  to  be  confirmed,  that  he  will  be  as 
concerned  about  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States  as  he  is  about  his  own  wel- 
fare, and  that  he  will  abandon  the  un- 
concern he  demonstrated  in  his  speech 
before  the  Federal  Bar  Association, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  Metzger  testified  before  the  commit- 
tee and  he  was  interrogated  in  great 
depth,  particularly  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke].  There  was  one 
unresolved  question  before  the  commlt- 
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tee.  Mr.  Metzger  is,  as  the  Senator  from 
Montana  pointed  out,  an  authority  on  in- 
ternational trade,  and  he  is  a  professor 
in  that  subject,  teaching,  I  believe,  at 
Georgetown  University  in  Washington, 

D.C. 

The  problem  of  confiict  of  interest  was 
raised  about  the  subject.  Mr.  Metzger  in- 
dicated he  would  like  to  teach  foreign 
trade  here  in  Washington.  D.C,  without 
compensation  and  that  if  the  committee 
felt  that  there  was  a  conflict  problem  in- 
volved, that  he  would  be  willing  to  de- 
cline to  teach  at  the  university,  leaving 
it  entirely  a  matter  for  the  committee  to 
decide  as  to  whether  he  should  do  so. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  professor 
would  not  be  paid  for  his  services  any- 
way, my  guess  is  that  he  probably  would 
be  willing  to  contribute  to  Government 
or  education  any  profit  he  would  make  on 
the  expensive  two-volume  publication,  in 
the  event  he  taught  the  course. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Spong  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  think  that  since  he 
is  wilUng  to  teach  without  pay  he  would 
waive  whatever  he  might  make  on  the 
sale  of  his  books  to  his  students  at  Ameri- 
can University. 

I  hope  he  would  also  be  willing  to  waive 
the  profit  not  only  on  the  sale  to  his  stu- 
dents at  Georgetown  University,  but  also 
the  profit  he  would  get  from  the  sale  to 
students  in  other  schools  because  of  the 
added  prestige  he  receives  as  a  member 
of  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  this  Senator  to  go  into  it.  I 
regret  to  confess  my  ignorance  in  the 
matter.  I  was  not  famihar  with  the  fact 
that  the  man  had  written  a  book.  It 
would  appear  that  the  greatest  impedi- 
ment to  a  man  being  confirmed  is  that 
he  wrote  a  book,  anyone  who  has  written 
a  book  as  voluminous  as  the  Senator 
from  Montana  has  shown  us  undoubtedly 
stated  a  lot  of  things  in  the  book  with 
which  we  might  take  issue. 

So  far  as  expressions  of  opinion  in  the 
text  are  concerned,  the  author  should 
make  clear  that  he  would  lean  over  back- 
ward to  take  the  other  side  of  the  argu- 
ment in  the  event  he  takes  a  position  at 
some  time  on  matters  coming  before  the 
Commission,  and  Mr.  Metzger  indicated 
that  he  would  do  that. 

I  suggest  he  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  law,  he  knows  the  law,  and  he  is 
capable  of  doing  a  fine  job  in  this  capac- 
ity. I  entertain  high  hopes  that  he  will 
do  as  he  Indicated  before  the  committee 
he  would  do.  He  would  undertake  to 
carry  out  the  will  of  Congress,  well  rec- 
ognizing that  the  laws  we  pass  here  in 
regard  to  trade  prevail  over  any  execu- 
tive agreements,  such  as  the  executive 
announcement  that  insofar  as  the  ex- 
ecutive is  concerned,  this  Nation  will 
pursue  the  provisions  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  even 
though  it  has  never  been  ratified  by  Con- 
gress. If  Congress  acts  and  In  some  re- 
spects finds  Itself  in  confiict  with  some- 
thing that  might  be  In  that  document, 
it  Is  clear  under  the  law,  and  Mr.  Metz- 
ger has  so  stated,  that  the  act  of  Con- 


gress prevails  and  not  some  executive 

agreement. 

Thus,  I  would  very  much  hope  that 
this  matter  would  be  pursued  because  if 
there  are  going  to  be  some  Important 
decisions  to  be  made  in  the  trade  area  in 
the  months  and  years  immediately 
ahead,  and  if  Mr.  Metzger  has  the  quali- 
fications to  become  a  great  chairman  of 
the  Tariff  Commission,  in  the  event  he 
applies  his  talents  In  the  direction  which 
I  think  we  should  hopefully  assume  that 
he  will,  then  I  believe  he  would  be  emi- 
nently qualified  for  the  position. 

If  some  problem  should  arise  that  some 
Senators  might  doubt  the  propriety  of 
his  teaching  a  course  in  law  while  he  is 
a  member  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  and 
he  would  direct  his  views  on  that  matter 
to  the  committee,  we  in  the  committee 
would  be  happy  to  consider  them  and  ad- 
vise whether  in  our  judgment  Mr.  Metz- 
ger should  or  should  not  teach  law  on 
a  nonpaid  basis  while  ht  is  a  member  of 
the  Tariff  Commission. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.   METCALF.   I   certainly   did   not 
criticize  this  vtrj-  able  and  distinguished 
man  for  writing  a  book. 

I  think  that  his  book— and  I  only 
glanced  through  it.  having  had  only  a 
little  time  to  go  through  the  voluminous 
two  volumes — expresses  some  of  the  tariff 
and  protectionist  ideas  which  are  en- 
tireb-  foreign  to  my  concept;  but  I  am 
convinced  that  this  man  w'ho  will  be  con- 
firmed, and  I  shall  vote  for  his  confirma- 
tion, will,  with  a  little  admonition,  spend 
as  much  time  writing  cases  for  the  Tariff 
Commision  as  he  has  justifying  his  right 
to  teach. 

The  point  I  want  to  make,  and  I  bring 
this  up  as  a  special  example,  because  it 
comes  up  time  and  again,  that  nominees 
who  appear  before  committees  for  con- 
firmation are  sometimes  less  than  forth- 
right, are  not  outspoken  concerning  all 
of  their  activities. 

Mr.  Metzger,  I  am  told,  was  advised 
by  the  State  Department  to  conceal  his 
activities  with  the  House  committee,  that 
he  should  fail  to  put  into  his  biographical 
resume  the  fact  that  he  authored  a  text- 
book which  is  somewhat  more  than  a 
book  which  Is  merely  In  general  circula- 
tion. Probably  he  is  not  at  fault.  I  agree 
that  he  is  a  brilliant,  able,  and  distin- 
guished scholar.  I  am  not  going  to  vote 
against  his  confirmation.  I  am  going  to 
point  out  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  our  acting  major- 
ity leader  today,  that  I  did  not  know  Mr. 
Metzger  until  we  had  the  hearings  and 
he  was  less  than  frank;  largely,  I  think, 
as  a  result  of  those  who  guided  him  down 
at  the  State  Department. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Will  the  Senate  ad\'ise  and  con- 
sent to  the  nomination  of  Stanley  D. 
Metzger,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion for  the  term  expiring  June  16,  1973? 
The  nomination  was  confirmed. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  these 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  In 
the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 


NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
BOARD 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  John  Harold  Fanning,  of 
Rhode  Island,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  for  the 
term  of  5  years  expiring  December  16. 
1972. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  recommend  to  the  Senate  that  the 
nomination  before  it  of  John  Harold 
Fam^ing,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  the  term  of  5  years,  expiring 
December  16.  1972,  be  confirmed  I  sp>eak 
on  this  matter  as  both  a  member  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  and 
as  one  who  as  a  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, has  personal  knowledge  of  John 
Fanning. 

For  the  past  25  years  John  Fanning 
has  been  a  Federal  employee  who  has 
served  with  Integrity  in  various  capac- 
ities. Fifteen  of  those  years  he  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  career  employee, 
and  for  the  last  10  years,  he  has  been 
a  Presidential  appointment,  serving  un- 
der three  Presidents.  John  Panning  Is 
the  senior  member  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  and  he  has  not  only 
participated  in  more  Board  decisions 
than  any  other  past  or  present  member; 
but  also  he  Is  the  first  Board  member  to 
be  appointed  to  successive  terms  by  Pres- 
idents of  different  political  parties. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  in  relating  to  you 
the  many  reasons  why  John  Fanning 
should  be  reappointed  to  this  most  im- 
portant position;  but  I  think  that  his 
record  speaks  for  Itself,  and  beyond  his 
record.  I  know  John  Panning  well  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  he  will  continue  to 
do  his  best  In  serving  his  country  If  he 
Is  confirmed  by  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  nomination 
of  John  Panning  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  ^     ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  confirmed. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  of 
postmasters. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    JUSTICE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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the  term  "State  and  local  obligations"  means 
obligations  Issued  or  guaranteed  by  or  on 
behali  of  a  State,  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  an  agency  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof. 


LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate resume  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  OP  NATIONAL  BANKS 
TO  UNDERWRITE  AND  DEAL  IN 
SECURITIES  ISSUED  BY  STATE 
AND    LOCAL    GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  been  able  to  contact  the  Sen- 
ators who  are  interested  in  this  matter, 
and  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  697,  S.  1306. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legisative  Clerk.  S. 
1306,  to  assist  cities  and  States  by 
amending  section  5136  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
authority  of  national  banks  to  under- 
write and  deal  in  securities  issued  by 
State  and  local  governments,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been   reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking    and    Currency,    with    amend- 
ments, on  page  2,  line  19,  after  the  word 
"underwriting,",    strike    out    "and";    In 
line  24,  after  the  word  "dealer,",  insert 
"and   '5'   the  purchase,  during  the  im- 
derwriting  period,  of  any  such  obliga- 
tions by  an  association  for  its  own  In- 
vestment  account,   from   such   associa- 
tion's own  account  acting  as  imderwrlter, 
dealer,  or  trader,  or  from  any  entity  af- 
filiated with  such  association  within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  ibni)  of  section 
2  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933.  as  amended 
(12  U.S.C.  221a(bUl)),  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted: Provided.  That  this  restriction 
shall  not  apply  to  any  purchases  by  an 
association  for  its  investment  account  or 
accounts  of  any  such  obligations  (A>  it 
alone  has  underwritten  or  (B)  directly 
from  the  underwriting  syndicate  or  mem- 
ber thereof  in  which  it  is  a  participant, 
or  to  associations  not  in  the  underwrit- 
ing syndicate,",  and  on  page  3,  line  23, 
Insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
showing  the  extent  to  which  the  business  of 
underwriting  and  dealing  In  Stat*  and  local 
obligation;,  is  being  carried  on  by  commercial 
banks  as  compared  with  other  banking  In- 
stitutions with  a  view  to  determining  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  on  the  Institutional  dis- 
tribution of  such  business.  As  used  herein. 


So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  1306 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/  Amer- 
ica m  Congress  assembled,  That  paragraph 
Seventh  of  section  5136  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States,  as  amended   (12 
U.S  C,  24),  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  sentences  at  the  end  of  such 
paragraph:  "The  limitations  and  restrictions 
contained  In  this  paragraph  as  to  dealing  In 
and  underwriting  Investment  securities  shall 
not  apply  to  all  other  obligations  issued  or 
guaranteed  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  State  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof  or  agency  of  a 
State  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof  (ex- 
cept special  assessment  obligations  and  in- 
dustrial    development     obligations)      which 
are  at  the   time  eligible  for  purchase   by  a 
national   bank   for  us  own   account,   except 
that  (1)  no  association  shall  hold  such  obli- 
gations of  any  one  obligor  or  maker  (other 
than  general  obligations  of  a  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof)  as  a  result  of  under- 
writing, dealing,  or  purchasing  for  Its  own 
account  (and  for  this  purpose  obligations  as 
to  which   It  Is  under  commitment  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  held  by  It)   In  a  total  amount 
ex;eedlng  at  any  one  time  10  per  centum  of 
its  capital  stock  actually  paid  in  and  unim- 
paired and  10  per  centum  of  its  unimpaired 
surplus  fund.  (2)  and  purchase  of  such  obli- 
gations by  a  national  bank  as  fiduciary  from 
such  bank  as  an  underwriter  or  dealer  shall 
not  be  permitted  unless  lawfully  directed  by 
court  order,  (3)  no  association  may  purchase 
such  obligations  as  fiduciary  from  a  member 
of  a  syndicate  in  which  such  association  Is 
participating  until  the  syndicate  has  closed 
as  to  underwriting.  (4)  any  sales  of  such  obli- 
gations  by  an  association  to  any  of  Its  de- 
positors or  borrowers  or  to  any  correspondent 
bank  (whether  for  such  bank's  own  account 
or  as  trustee)  must  be  accompanied  by  a  dis- 
closure In  writing  to  the  purchaser  that  the 
association   is   selling   as   an  underwriter  or 
dealer,  and  (5)  the  purchase,  during  the  un- 
derwriting period,  of  any  such  obligations  by 
an   association  for  its  own   Investment   ac- 
count, from  such  association's  own  account 
acting  as  underwriter,  dealer,  or  trader,  or 
from  any  entity  affiliated  with  such  associa- 
tion within  the  meaning  of  subsection   (b) 
1 1 )   of  section  2  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933, 
as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  221a(b)  ( 1 )),  shall  not 
be  permitted:  Provided.  That  this  restriction 
shall  not  apply  to  any  purchases  by  an  as- 
sociation for  Its  investment  account  or  ac- 
counts of  any  such  obligations  (A)   it  alone 
has  underwritten  or   (B)    directly  from   the 
underwriting   syndicate   or  member   thereof 
in   which  it  is  a  participant,  or  to  associa- 
tions not  in  the  underwriting  syndicate.  For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph  the  term  •indus- 
trial development  obligation'  shall  mean  an 
obligation,  not  secured  by  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  Issuer,  payable  solely  from  the 
rentals  received  by  the  issuer  from  the  letting 
of  property  to  private  manufacturers  for  the 
principal  purpose  of  manufacturing  articles 
for  sale  if  such  obligations  have  been  issued 
to     finance    the    acquisition,     construction, 
equipment,    or   other   development    of   such 
property  and  such  property  is  held  or  to  be 
held  by  the  Issuer  for  the  principal  purpose 
of  such  letting  and  not  as  part  of  or  Inci- 
dental to  another  project  of  the  Issuer." 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
showing  the  extent  to  which  the  business  of 
underwriting  and  deaUng  In  State  and  local 
obUgatlons  Is  being  carried  on  by  commercial 
banks  as  compared  with  other  banking  in- 
stitutions with   a   view  to   determining   the 


effect  of  the  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  on  the  institutional  dis- 
tribution of  such  business.  As  used  herein 
the  term  "State  and  local  obligations"  means 
obligations  Issued  or  guaranteed  by  or  on 
behalf  of  a  State,  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  an  agency  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  has 
reported  favorably  to  the  Senate  S  1306 
a  bill  to  permit  national  banks  and  State 
member  banks  to  underwrite  and  deal  in 
State  and  local  revenue  bonds.  At  the 
present  time,  commercial  banks  and  in- 
vestment bankers  are  permitted  to  un- 
derwrite and  sell  general  obligation 
bonds,  that  is,  those  bonds  which  are 
backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
State  or  local  government.  However 
under  present  law,  only  investment 
bankers  are  permitted  to  deal  and  un- 
derwrite revenue  bonds.  These  are  bonds 
which  are  amortized  through  specific 
user  charges  such  as  toll  highways,  water 
and  sewer  systems,  or  other  such  facili- 
ties. 

Although  the  bill  would  permit  banks 
to  underwrite  revenue  bonds,  this  au- 
thority would  not  be  extended  to  in- 
dustrial revenue  bonds  or  to  special  as- 
sessment bonds.  In  addition,  the  under- 
writing authority  would  extend  only  to 
those  bonds  in  which  a  bank  can  invest 
for  its  own  portfolio  account.  Under 
present  procedures,  this  means  the  bond 
must  have  a  rating  of  Baa  or  higher. 

Additional  safeguards  are  Included  in 
the  bill  which  would  prevent  any  possible 
self-dealing  on  the  part  of  the  bank 
For  example,  the  trust  department  of  anv 
underwriting  bank  would  be  prohibited 
from  purchasing  bonds  from  a  member 
of  an  underwriting  syndicate  during  the 
life  of  a  syndicate. 

Second,  banks  would  be  required  to  dis- 
close their  underwriting  interests  when 
selling  such  securities  to  their  depositors 
borrowers,  or  correspondent  banks! 
Third,  the  bill  would  prevent  banks 
from  purchasing  bonds  from  the  sj-ndi- 
cate  for  its  underwriting  or  dealer  ac- 
count and  subsequently  transferring  such 
bonds  to  Its  Investment  account  during 
the  life  of  the  syndicate.  Fourth,  the  bill 
requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv  to 
make  an  annual  report  on  the  impact  of 
this  legislation  as  it  aflfects  the  distribu- 
tion of  business  between  Investment 
banking  firms  and  commercial  banks. 
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HISTORY    OF   THE   LEGISLATION 

Mr.  President,  during  the  1920's  com- 
mercial banks  were  frequently  engaged  in 
the  underwriting  and  selling  of  securities. 
The  financial  collapse  of  1929  led  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Glass-Steagall  Act  of 
1933  which  among  other  things  was  in- 
tended to  separate  the  business  of  com- 
mercial banking  from  investment  bank- 
ing. Commercial  h&nks  were  generally 
precluded  from  underwriting  stocks  and 
bonds  or  acting  as  a  dealer  in  such  se- 
curities. However,  the  Congress  made  an 
exception  with  respect  to  the  general 
obligation  bonds  of  Federal,  State  and 
local  governments.  In  order  to  insure  a 
broad  market  for  these  bonds  and  to 
facilitate  public  finance,  the  Congress 
permitted  commercial  banks  to  continue 
the  underwriting  of  general  obligation 


bonds.  Since  such  bonds  were  of  high 
investment  quality  and  safety,  the  Con- 
gress considered  it  sound  public  policy  to 
permit  them  to  be  underwritten  by  com- 
mercial banks. 

Smce  the  time  of  the  Glass-Steagall 
Act,  Congress  has  consistently  expanded 
the'  exception  for  general  obligation 
bonds  to  include  additional  instruments 
of  public  finance  as  such  instruments 
developed.  For  example,  Congress 
amended  the  Glass-Steagall  Act  to  per- 
mit banks  to  underwrite  and  deal  in  the 
bonds  of  the  TVA,  local  public  housing 
authorities,  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  and 
the  Asian  Development  Bank.  Similar 
exceptions  were  also  made  for  the  bonds 
and  participation  certificates  of  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association. 

At  the  time  of  the  Glass-Steagall  Act, 
revenue  bonds  were  a  largely  unheard  of 
device  for  state  and  local  finance.  Reve- 
nue bonds  primarily  developed  in  the 
1930's  and  gained  widespread  acceptance 
during  the  1950's  and  1960's.  Because  of 
their  growing  importance,  attempts  have 
been  made  since  1955  to  amend  the  Glass- 
Steagall  Act  to  permit  commercial  banks 
to  underwrite  revenue  bonds.  Thus.  In 
approving  this  bill  we  are  not  departing 
from  public  policy,  but  rather  following 
a  consistent  policy  established  by  Con- 
gress aimed  at  securing  the  broadest  pos- 
sible market  for  governmental  obliga- 
tions. As  new  Federal,  State  or  local 
credit  Instruments  develop,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  reexamine  the  Glass- 
Steagall  Act. 

MtlNICIPAL    BOND    MARKET 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation can  perhaps  best  be  evidenced  by 
the  dramatic  growth  in  the  use  of  rev- 
enue bonds.  As  I  Indicated,  revenue  bonds 
were  largely  unheard  of  in  1933  when  the 
Gla.ss-Steagall  Act  was  first  enacted.  In 
1948  revenue  bonds  accounted  for  S549 
million  or  18  percent  of  all  State  and 
local  bond  Issues.  However,  by  1966  the 
volume  of  new  revenue  bond  issues  has 
cH:nbed  to  over  S4  billion,  or  over  38  per- 
cent of  all  State  and  local  Issues.  All 
piedictions  indicate  that  revenue  bonds 
will  continue  to  be  an  Important  instru- 
ment of  municipal  finance,  particularly 
in  %iew  of  the  growing  number  of  mu- 
nicipalities approaching  their  constitu- 
tional debt  limitations. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  last  December  indi- 
cates that  total  State  and  local  bond 
issues  are  expected  to  double  by  1975. 
Since  revenue  bonds  have  been  growing 
at  a  faster  rate  than  general  obligation 
bonds.  It  may  be  expected  that  the  vol- 
ume of  revenue  bond  Issues  will  be  more 
than  doubled  by  1975.  In  view  of  this 
rapidly  expanding  market  for  revenue 
bonds  It  Is,  therefore,  extremely  Impor- 
tant to  Insure  that  there  are  adequate 
underwriting  and  distributional  facil- 
ities. By  permitting  commercial  banks  to 
supplement  the  activities  of  investment 
banks,  we  can  be  sure  that  the  under- 
writing capacity  for  revenue  bonds  will 
be  adequate  for  our  growing  needs. 

NEED   FOR   LEGISLATION 

Mr.  President,  the  principal  argument 
in  favor  of  this  bill  is  that  It  will  save 


State  and  local  governments  money.  By 
providing  more  competition  in  the  un- 
derwriting field,  the  bill  should  lower  the 
rate  of  interest  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  required  to  pay  on  their 
bonded  indebtedness.  I  asked  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  undertake  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  economic  Impact  of 
this  bill  and  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
savings  which  would  accrue  to  State  and 
local  governments  as  a  result  of  bank 
competition  in  underwriting. 

The  studies  of  the  banking  agencies 
agree  that  State  and  local  governments 
pay  a  higher  rate  of  interest  on  revenue 
bonds  than  they  do  on  general  obligation 
bonds.  Some  of  this  difference  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  revenue  bonds  are  of  slight- 
ly lower  investment  quality  and  slightly- 
longer  maturity.  However,  when  these 
factors  are  taken  into  account,  a  differ- 
ence of  10  basis  points  or  one-tenth  of 
1  percent  still  remains.  Although  this 
slight  difference  in  the  interest  rate  may 
appear  small,  if  it  were  entirely  elimi- 
nated. State  and  local  governments 
would  save  approximately  $50  million  a 
year  now,  and  such  savings  would  grow 
to  $100  miUion  a  year  by  1975. 

There  are  other  factors  which  indi- 
cate a  lack  of  competition  in  the  revenue 
bond  market.  For  example,  more  than 
99  percent  of  general  obligation  bonds 
were  awarded  through  competitive  bid- 
ding, whereas  only  81  percent  of  revenue 
bonds  had  competitive  bids.  Even  when 
competitive  bidding  was  present,  general 
obligation  bonds  received  more  bids.  The 
study  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency Indicated  that  general  obligation 
bonds  received  an  average  of  1.64  more 
bids  than  revenue  bonds. 

The  number  of  bidders  is  vitally  im- 
portant to  a  hard-pressed  municipality. 
Studies  show  that  an  interest  paid  by  a 
city  or  State  government  varies  inversely 
with  the  number  of  bidders.  In  other 
words,  the  greater  the  number  of  bidders 
the  lower  the  rate  of  Interest  cities  will 
be  required  to  pay.  This  fact  Is  confirmed 
by  the  studies  conducted  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

In  estimating  the  amount  of  savings, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  con- 
cluded that  on  a  conservative  basis  the 
savings  on  new  revenue  bond  issues  in 
1968  would  amount  to  $12  million  a  year 
and  such  savings  would  exceed  $27  mil- 
lion a  year  by  1975.  Total  savings  over 
the  period  from  1968  to  1975  should,  ac- 
cording to  the  Comptroller's  studies. 
reach  $182.5  million. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  was  more 
cautious  in  its  estimate  of  potential  sav- 
ings. Governor  Mitchell  of  the  Board  in- 
dicated the  annual  savings  could  be  $34 
million  a  year.  However,  Gtovernor 
Mitchell  also  indicated  that  the  higher 
rate  of  Interest  paid  on  revenue  bonds 
might  be  entirely  due  to  factors  other 
than  the  absence  of  bank  competition. 
However,  In  summing  up  his  testimony 
Governor  Mitchell  concluded  "we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  greater  competition 
and  an  increase  In  the  number  of  under- 
writers and  dealers  would  lead  to  lower 
costs  in  this  field." 

In  addition  to  the  banking  agency 
studies,  a  separate  study  was  conducted 


by  Dr.  Reuben  Kessel  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  using  three  methods  for  esti- 
mating savings.  Dr.  Kessel  concluded 
initial  savings  could  range  from  $21.4 
to  $43.2  million  and  that  such  savings 
could  reach  sis  much  as  $62.1  million  a 
year  by  1975. 

The  evidence  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee seems  reasonable  that  this  legis- 
lation will  save  State  and  local  govern- 
ments money.  I  realize,  however,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  prove  this  point  beyond  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  However,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  in  our  free  enter- 
prise system  there  is  a  traditional  pre- 
sumption that  greater  competition  will 
lead  to  lower  costs.  Thus,  those  who 
would  restrict  competition  also  have  a 
burden  of  proof  to  show  that  such  re- 
strictions are  not  in  fact  costing  the  pub- 
lic money.  There  is  no  solid  evidence  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  that  the  ab- 
sence of  bank  competition  in  imder- 
writing  revenue  bonds  does  not  cost  cities 
money  in  high  interest  charges. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  bill  is  enacted,  I 
believe  it  will  broaden  the  market  for 
revenue  bonds  and  will  lead  to  savings 
for  our  hard-pressed  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Commercial  bar\ks  have  many 
potential  customers  which  are  not  pres- 
ently being  tapped  by  Investment  bank- 
ing firms.  Thus,  by  permitting  banks  to 
underwrite  revenue  bonds,  we  are  likely 
to  increase  the  aggregate  demand  for 
such  bonds  with  a  consequent  reduction 
in  the  rate  charged  the  Issuer. 

Second,  the  entry  of  commercial  banks 
in  the  revenue  bond  field  is  likely  to  re- 
sult in  a  stronger  secondary  market  for 
such  bonds.  To  the  extent  the  secondarj' 
market  is  strengthened,  revenue  bonds 
become  a  more  liquid  iiistrument.  As  a 
result  of  the  increased  liquidity,  investors 
should  be  willing  to  accept  a  lower  rate 
of  interest  on  the  initial  offering,  thus 
leading  to  savings  for  the  issuer. 

Third,  by  permitting  commercial  bariks 
to  underwrite  revenue  bonds,  we  should 
remove  any  possible  stigma  attached  to 
such  bonds.  The  fact  that  banks  are  now 
precluded  from  underwriting  revenue 
bonds  could  cast  such  a  stigma  in  the 
eyes  of  the  investing  public.  By  removing 
any  such  possible  implications  that  reve- 
nue bonds  are  not  as  desirable  as  gen- 
eral obligation  bonds,  revenue  bonds 
should  gain  greater  investor  acceptance. 
This  in  turn  should  lead  to  higher  prices 
for  revenue  bonds,  lower  rates  of  interest. 
and  financial  savings  to  State  and  local 
governments. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  argu- 
ments presented  that  this  biU  would 
place  commercial  banks  in  an  unavoid- 
able conflict-of-interest  position.  This 
argument  was  examined  quite  carefully 
during  the  hearings  on  this  legislation. 
I  believe  the  most  important  fact  on  this 
Issue  is  that  commercial  banks  have  un- 
derwritten and  sold  general  obligation 
bonds  for  34  years  without  any  record  of 
abuse.  The  opponents  of  the  legislation 
were  unable  to  offer  a  single  documented 
Instance  where  a  bank  has  abused  its 
underwriting  authority.  I  find  it  difBcult 
to  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  favorable 
experience  which  has  developed  on  gen- 
eral obligation  bonds  would  be  anj-  differ- 
ent for  revenue  bonds.  The  committee 
has    recommended   a   number   of   safe- 
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guards  in  the  bill  to  which  I  previously 
referred,  which  I  believe  will  satisfy  any 
legitimate  argument  with  respect  to  con- 
flict of  interest.  Nonetheless,  it  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  authority  to 
underwrite  revenue  bonds  is  not  an  in- 
herent right  of  commercial  banks  but  a 
privilege  granted  by  the  Congress,  which 
can  be  revoked  at  any  time. 

Should  abuses  develop — however  re- 
mote the  possibility — the  Congress  is  al- 
ways free  to  revoke  the  underwriting  au- 
thority. In  that  connection,  the  commit- 
tee has  instructed  the  bank  supervisory 
agencies  to  be  extremely  diligent  In  ex- 
amining the  activities  of  the  banks  under 
this  legislation  and  to  be  particularly 
alert  to  any  potential  abuses  committed 
by  commercial  banks.  Since  banks  are 
closely  regulated  by  the  banking  agencies 
and  subject  to  periodic  and  comprehen- 
sive examinations.  I  believe  there  is  ade- 
quate protection  and  assurance  that 
commercial  banks  will  not  abuse  their 
underwriting  authority, 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  bill  is  in 
the  public  interest.  It  is  a  bipartisan  bill. 
It  has  the  support  of  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Utah,  who 
worked  long  and  hard  on  this  legislation 
and  contributed  substantially  to  its  final 
development.  It  is  not  a  bill  to  assist 
banks  or  to  punish  investment  bankers. 
It  is  a  bill  to  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. If  investment  bankers  were 
prohibited  from  underwriting  revenue 
bonds  and  commercial  banks  were  able 
to  underwrite  such  bonds.  I  would  intro- 
duce legislation  permitting  investment 
bankers  to  compete  with  commercial 
banks.  Thus,  the  key  question  is  not  does 
this  bill  benefit  commercial  banks  or  in- 
vestment banks,  but  rather  does  this  bill 
benefit  State  and  local  governments?  I 
believe  the  evidence  indicates  It  does.  The 
bill  is  in  keeping  with  a  continuing  con- 
gressional policy  of  affording  the  widest 
possible  distribution  of  Government  ob- 
ligations. I  recommend  the  bill  strong'ly 
to  the  entire  Senate  and  hope  every  Mem- 
ber may  be  able  to  cast  his  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port S.  1306.  a  bill  to  permit  banks  to 
underwrite  and  deal  in  municipal  rev- 
enue bonds.  Senator  Proxmire,  who  in- 
troduced this  bill  last  March,  conducted 
comprehensive  and  thorough  hearings 
on  this  bill  and  worked  skillfully  in  get- 
ting it  through  the  committee.  Senator 
Bennett,  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
t>er  from  Utah,  participated  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  legislation  at  every 
step  and  contributed  measurably  to  the 
final  product.  I  want  to  compliment  both 
of  these  Senators  for  bringing  this  legis- 
lation to  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  bill  to  assist 
commercial  banks,  nor  Is  it  a  biU  to  take 
business  away  from  investment  banks.  It 
Is  a  bill  providing  more  competition  In 
the  field  of  State  and  local  revenue  bonds 
so  that  hard-pressed  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments may  pay  lower  rates  of  inter- 
est on  their  debt  obligations.  Studies 
conducted  by  the  banking  agencies,  al- 
though not  100  percent  conclusive,  do 
indicate  a  reasonable  chance  that  this 


bill  will  save  State  and  local  governments 
money. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  arguments  raised 
by  many  respected  investment  banking 
firms,  that  competition  from  commercial 
banks  could  drive  investment  bankers  out 
of  business  and  in  the  long  run  reduce 
competition  rather  than  increase  it.  This 
is  certainly  not  the  intent  of  the  legisla- 
tion. In  view  of  the  expected  growth  in 
the  revenue  bond  market,  I  also  do  not 
feel  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  that 
this  could  happen.  Most  projections  indi- 
cate total  State  and  local  bond  issues 
will  double  by  1975  and  that  revenue 
bonds  will  grow  even  faster.  In  view  of 
this  rapidly  expanding  market  it  seems 
reasonable  to  me  to  conclude  that  there 
will  be  enough  business  for  both  invest- 
ment banks  and  commercial  banks.  This 
is  also  the  conclusion  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  which  has  given  this  matter 
careful  consideration. 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  Congress 
is  continually  aware  of  the  Impact  of 
this  legislation,  the  committee  approved 
an  amendment  which  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  make  an  an- 
nual report  on  the  distribution  of  busi- 
ness between  investment  banking  firms 
and  commercial  banks.  This  will  give 
the  Congress  the  Information  it  needs 
to  exercise  its  continuing  responsibility, 

I  also  feel  quite  strongly  that  if  we 
are  to  permit  the  banks  to  compete  for 
revenue  bonds,  they  should  compete  on 
an  equal  basis  with  investment  banking 
firms  and  should  not  enjoy  special  ad- 
vantages over  other  Investors  when  they 
are  members  of  an  underwriting  syndi- 
cate. For  that  reason,  I  offered  an 
amendment  which  was  accepted  by  the 
committee  which  precludes  an  under- 
writing bank  from  purchasing  bonds  for 
its  dealer  account  and  subsequently 
transferring  such  bonds  to  its  invest- 
ment account  during  the  life  of  the  syn- 
dicate. I  do  not  believe  a  bank's  invest- 
ment purchases  should  be  confused  with 
its  underwriting  activities.  I  would  ex- 
pect that  bonds  purchased  by  the  banks 
as  an  underwriter  will  be  made  subject 
to  a  genuine  public  offering.  In  the  event 
market  practices  are  such  that  take- 
down orders  for  bonds  intended  for  a 
bank's  investment  account  are  com- 
mingled with  the  bank's  takedown  orders 
for  its  underwriting  or  dealer  account 
then  it  would  be  expected  that  the  mem- 
ber bank  would  disclose  this  to  the  syn- 
dicate so  that  the  bank's  underwriting 
and  investment  functions  would  be 
clearly  understood. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  with  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Proxmire]  in  rec- 
ommending this  bill  to  the  Senate.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  reasonable  bill  and  in  the 
public  Interest.  It  promises  to  lower  the 
rate  of  interest  which  State  and  local 
governments  pay  on  their  revenue  bonds. 
I  also  believe  that  the  committee  has 
included  a  number  of  safeguards  which 
guard  against  any  possible  conflict  of 
interest.  I  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
en  bloc. 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
EUid  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  state  that  I  have  cleared  this 
matter  with  the  minority  member^  on 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
and  there  is  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No  713),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PXJRPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  S.  1306  is  to  assist  cities 
and  States  to  obtain  minimum  cost  financing 
by  permitting  National  banks  and  State 
banks  which  are  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  to  underwrite  and  deal  in 
revenue  bonds.  The  committee  believes  that 
with  added  bank  competition  the  cost  of  bor- 
rowing to  State  and  local  governments  will 
be   reduced   in   the  years  ahead. 

Although  the  bill  permits  banks  to  under- 
write revenue  bonds,  such  authority  would 
not  be  extended  to  Industrial  revenue  bonds 
or  special  assessment  bonds  or  to  revenue 
bonds  of  such  quality  that  they  are  not 
eligible  for  purchase  by  a  bank  In  Its  Invest- 
ment account.  Under  present  procedures, 
bank  Investment  quality  grade  bonds  must 
generally  be  at  a  rating  of  Baa  or  higher. 

Additional  safeguards  are  Included  In  the 
bill  to  prevent  any  bank  from  holding  at  any 
one  time  on  Its  combined  underwriting  and 
Investment  accounts  a  revenue  bond  Issue 
which  exceeds  more  than  10  percent  of  its 
capital  stock.  As  an  additional  safeguard,  the 
bill  would  prohibit  an  underwriting  bank 
from  selling  revenue  bonds  to  Its  trust  ac- 
count unless  lawfully  directed  by  court  order. 
Also,  the  trust  department  of  an  under- 
writing bank  could  not  purchase  revenue 
bonds  from  any  member  of  an  underwriting 
syndicate  during  the  life  of  the  syndicate. 
This  is  to  prevent  any  possible  self-dealing 
on  the  part  of  two  or  more  banks  in  an  un- 
derwriting syndicate  The  bill  also  requires  an 
underwriting  bank  to  disclose  its  underMVTit- 
Ing  activities  whenever  It  sells  revenue  bonds 
to  its  borrowers,  depositors,  or  correspondent 
banks. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

Prior  to  1933.  there  was  no  clear-cut  divi- 
sion between  Investment  banking  and  com- 
mercial banking.  Many  banks  were  engaged 
In  the  underwriting  and  distribution  of  se- 
curities during  the  1920's.  The  collapse  of 
the  stock  market  In  1929  caused  many  banks 
to  undergo  severe  financial  diflBcultles. 

Afl  a  result,  the  Olass-Steagall  Act  of  1933 
was  Intended,  among  other  things,  to  sepa- 
rate commercial  banking  from  Investment 
banking.  Commercial  banks  were  prohibited 
from  underwriting  and  dealing  in  securities, 
thus  leaving  such  functions  to  be  performed 
by  Investment  banking  firms.  However,  an 
exception  was  made  which  permitted  com- 
mercial banks  to  underwrite  U.S.  Govern- 
ment bonds  and  general  obligation  bonds  of 
State  and  local  governments.  The  effect  of 
this  exception  was  to  permit  commercial 
banks  to  remain  In  the  underwriting  busi- 
ness with  respect  to  such  bonds  In  order  to 
facUltate  debt  financing  by  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments.  At  the  time 
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the  exception  was  made  for  general  obliga- 
tion bonds,  revenue  bonds  were  not  a  com- 
mon form  of  municipal  finance. 

Since  1933,  the  authority  of  banks  to 
underwrite  Government  bonds  has  been  ex- 
tended to  Include  the  bonds  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment, the  TVA.  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  local  public  housing  authorities,  and 
bonds  and  participation  certificates  of  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association.  Thus, 
the  Federal  Government  has  followed  a  con- 
sistent policy,  over  the  years,  of  facilitating 
public  finance  by  using  the  underwriting 
capabilities  of  commercial  banks  as  well  as 
investment  banks.  Legislation  to  permit 
banks  to  underwrite  State  and  local  revenue 
bonds  has  been  Introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  since  1955.  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  held 
hearings  on  such  bills  In  1963  and  1965. 
S  1306  was  Introduced  In  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Proxmire  on  March  16,  1967  Hear- 
ings were  held  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Financial  Institutions  on  August  28,  29,  30. 
and  September  12.  1967.  The  subcommittee 
met  on  October  4  and  reported  the  bill  to 
the  full  committee.  The  full  committee  met 
on  October  24  and  agreed  to  report  the  bill, 
with  amendments,  to  the  Senate. 

MUNICIPAL    BOND    MARKET 

Although  revenue  bonds  were  largely  un- 
heard of  In  1933.  they  have  become  an  Im- 
portant Instrument  of  municipal  finance. 
Because  of  limitations  on  bonded  Indebted- 
ness and  for  other  reasons,  many  cities  and 
States  are  borrowing  funds  through  the  use 
of  revenue  bonds  as  opposed  to  general  obli- 
gation bonds  which  require  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  State  or  local  government. 
The  following  table  shows  the  trends  In  the 
municipal  bond  market.  In  1948  only  18 
percent  of  all  new  municipal  bonds  were  In 
the  revenue  bond  category.  By  1966  the  per- 
centage has  grown  to  37  percent.  In  absolute 
terms  revenue  bonds  amounted  to  9549  mil- 
lion In  1948,  whereas  by  1966  more  than 
14  billion  In  new  revenue  bonds  were  Issued. 

MUNICIPAL  BONDS  SOLD  BY  ISSUERS,  1948-66 


Committee  report  Indicate  the  expected 
growth  in  municipal  bonds  over  the  next 
8  years : 

ESTIMATED  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  DEBT,  1966-75 
|ln  billions  of  dollarsi 


Year 


General 
obligation 


Revenue 
bonds 


Total 


194S $2,440. 

1949 2.312, 

1950 3,093. 

1951 ?,548. 

1952 2.937. 

1953 3,990. 

1954 3.754. 

1955 4.244. 

1956 3.775. 

1957 4,933. 

I95« 5.628. 

1959 5,159. 

1960 5.034. 

1961 5,761, 

1962 5,892, 

1963 6.069. 

1964 6,879. 

1965 7,444, 

1966 7,012, 


230,  000 
471,799 
680. 965 
057.853 
866.967 
639,  799 
260,  795 
089. 370 
931.125 
240.  520 
086.  000 
656, 123 
679.948 
504. 589 
188, 262 
195.364 
923, 836 
968, 995 
915.849 


J549. 

682. 

599. 

730. 
1.463. 
1.567. 
3,214. 
1.732. 
1,670, 
2,024 
1.772. 
2.521. 
2, 194, 
2,  598, 
2. 566, 
4.037, 
3. 650. 
3, 639, 
4, 076, 


601.000 
953.250 
923.200 
095.  200 
450.  500 
256.570 
381.100 
414.450 
488.445 
911.625 
281.000 
397,  500 
820.411 
007. 545 
012.400 
470.  000 
752,608 
219,720 
022, 500 


$2. 989. 

2.995. 


3.693. 
3,278, 
4.401, 
5.557. 
6.%8. 
5.976. 
5.  446. 
6.95S. 
7.400. 
7.681. 
7.229. 
8.  359. 
8.  558, 
10.106. 
10.  530, 
11,084, 
11.088. 


Year 


731.000 
425.  049 
604. 165 
153,053 
317.467 
887,639 
641,896 
503.820 
419.571 
152.145 
367. 000 
053.623 
500, 359 
512.134 
200, 662 
665.364 
676. 444 
188.715 
938, 349 


Total  new    Beginning 
debt  issued     balance 


Net 
change 


Yearend 
balance 


1966               .        14.2           100.0            8.5  108.5 

1%7:.; 14.9     108.5     8.7  117.2 

1968 15.7     117.2     9.0  126.2 

1969 16.6     126.2     9.3  35.5 

1970 17.6     135.5     9.7  45.2 

1971          18.6     145.2     10.0  155.2 

1972'  "   .   19.5     155.2     10.3  165.5 

19731 20.8     165.5     10.9  176.4 

1974 21.8     176.4     11.1  187.5 

1975.: 22.7          187.5          11.3  198.8 

Source:  "Slate  and  Local  Public  Facility  Needs  and  Financing," 

vol.  2,  p.  35. 

COMPARISON    OF    PUBLIC    FACILITY    CAPITAL    OUTLAYS 

OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  PUBLIC  AGENCIES  IN  1965  WITH 
ESTIMATED    CAPITAL    REQUIREMENTS    DURING    1965-75 

|ln  billions  of  dollars] 


Source:  Investment  Banker's  Association. 
The  projections  of  future  municipal 
financial  needs  Indicate  that  State  and  local 
governments  will  continue  to  be  heavy  bor- 
rowers In  the  capital  markets.  In  December 
of  1966  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  pub- 
lished a  study  entitled  "State  and  Local 
Public  Facility  Needs  and  Financing."  The 
study  concluded  that  total  State  and  local 
government  bonds  issued  would  double  by 
1975.  Since  revenue  bonds  have  been  grow- 
ing at  a  faster  rate  than  the  total  Increase  In 
State  and  local  debt.  It  Is  probable  that 
revenue  bond  ls«ues  will  more  than  double 
by  1975.  Most  of  the  Increase  is  expected 
to  take  place  In  bonds  for  water  and  sewer 
systems  and  for  transportation  facilities.  The 
following   tables  from    the   Joint   Economic 


Group  of  tacitities 

Actual, 
1965 

Estimated 

1970 

1975   1966-75 

2.7 

5.5 
1.3 
13.5 
5.9 
1.3 
3.4 
.7 

31.6 

6.8         56.5 

FlKtric  and  ess         ..-. 

.8 

1.4          12.8 

Transportalion 

Fducalion                .   

8.9 
4.9 

17.7        141.1 
7.8         62.0 

Health 

Recreational  and  cultural.. 
Ottier  public  buildings 

.8 
l.B 

.5 

...       20.1 

1.7          13.1 

4. 4         35.  0 

.9           7.3 

Total    

40. 7        327.  8 

Source:  "State  and  Local  Public  Facililir  Needs  and  Financ- 
ing," vol.  1.  p.  14. 

Revenue  bonds  were  once  regarded  as  a 
risky  investment  compared  to  general  ob- 
ligation bonds.  However,  In  recent  years  the 
overall  quality  of  revenue  bonds  has  ap- 
proached that  of  general  obligation  Issues. 
Since  the  bill  would  restrict  underwriting 
only  to  those  revenue  bonds  of  sufficient 
quality  for  Inclusion  In  the  bank's  Invest- 
ment portfolio,  this  effectively  limits  the  un- 
derwTitlng  to  bonds  of  a  Baa  or  higher  rat- 
ing. The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  com- 
pared the  quality  of  revenue  bonds  under- 
written m  1966  vrtth  the  quality  of  general 
obligation  bonds.  Since  very  few  revenue 
bonds  were  in  the  Aaa  category,  the  compari- 
son was  made  In  terms  of  Aa,  A,  and  Baa 
bonds.  The  study  shows  that  when  these  three 
categories  are  considered,  31  percent  of  reve- 
nue bonds  were  in  the  Aa  category  compared 
to  39  percent  of  general  obligation  bonds;  40 
percent  of  revenue  bonds  were  In  the  A  cate- 
gory compared  to  34  percent  of  general  ob- 
ligation bonds;  and  29  percent  of  revenue 
bonds  were  In  the  Baa  category  compared  to 
27  percent  of  general  obligation  bonds. 

These  figures  Indicate  that  there  is  very 
little  difference  in  the  overall  quality  of 
revenue  bonds  compared  with  general  ob- 
ligation bonds:  while  as  a  group  general  ob- 
ligation bonds  are  of  a  slightly  higher  quality. 
there  are  many  revenue  bonds  which  are  of 
superior   investment   quality   In   comparison 

to  general  obligation  bonds. 

NEED   rOR   LEGISLATION 

The  principal  argument  In  favor  of  S.  1306 
Is  that  It  would  reduce  the  cost  of  borrowing 
to  State  and  local  governments  by  bringing 
additional  competition  into  the  underwriting 
field.  On  March  31  of  this  year  Senator  Prox- 
mire requested  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  un- 
dertake an  extensive  study  of  the  economic 
Impact  of  the  bUl  and  specifically  to  estimate 
the  net  savings,  if  any,  which  could  accrue 
to  State  and  local  governments  as  a  result  of 
additional  bank  competition  In  the  field  of 
underwriting.  Both  studies  Indicate  that  ad- 


ditional bank  competition  would  tend  to 
lower  the  cost  of  borrowing  to  State  and 
local  governments.  Similar  conclusions  were 
reached  by  Prof,  Reuben  A.  Kessel  of  the 
University  "of  Chicago  who  testified  before  the 
committee  for  the  bill.  The  estimate  of  sav- 
ings was.  however,  disputed  by  Prof.  Bertrand 
Fox,  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Business,  who 
testified  before  the  committee  in  opposition 
to  the  bill. 

All  studies  agree  that  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments pay  a  higher  rate  of  Interest  on 
revenue  bonds  than  they  do  on  general  obli- 
gation bonds  Some  of  this  difference  can  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  revenue  bonds 
are  of  a  slightly  lower  investment  quality 
and  slightly  longer  average  maturity.  How- 
ever, when  adjustments  are  made  for  these 
factors,  a  difference  of  approximately  10  baals 
points  still  remains.  One  basis  point  Is 
equaled  to  0.01  percent,  thus,  10  basis  points 
would  amount  to  a  difference  of  approxi- 
mately one-tenth  of  1  percent  In  Interest. 
Although  this  may  appear  small,  the  annual 
savings  to  cities  and  States  would  amount  to 
more  than  »50  million  a  year  in  1968  and  a« 
much  as  $100  million  a  year  by  1975  If  the 
entire  10-basls-polnt  difference  were  elimi- 
nated. 

In  addition  to  a  higher  rate  of  Interest, 
there  is  additional  evidence  of  a  lack  of  com- 
petition m  the  revenue  bond  market.  Most 
general  obligation  bond  issues  on  which 
there  Is  bank  competition,  are  subject  to 
competiUve  bidding.  A  study  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  shows  that  over  the 
last  3  years  more  than  99  percent  of  general 
obligation  bonds  were  awarded  through  com- 
petitive bidding.  Less  than  1  percent  were 
subject  to  negotiated  sales.  On  the  other 
hand,  only  81  percent  of  revenue  bonds  were 
awarded  through  competitive  bidding  and  19 
percent  were  awarded  through  negotiated 
sales. 

In  addition  to  a  higher  Incidence  of  nego- 
tiated sales,  revenue  bonds  also  enjoy  fewer 
bids,  even  when  they  are  issued  through  com- 
petitive bidding.  TTie  study  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  shows  that  on  the 
average,  revenue  bonds  awarded  through 
competitive  bidding  received  1.64  fewer  bide 
than  those  received  by  general  obligation 
bonds.  The  study  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  found  the  same  discrepancy,  even  after 
adjusting  for  any  possible  effect  of  differences 
in  Investment  quality  and  maturity. 

The  number  of  bidders  Is  extremely  Impor- 
tant to  a  hard-pressed  municipality  since  the 
figures  show  the  lntere«t  paid  Is  Inversely 
related  to  the  number  of  bidders.  In  other 
words,  the  greater  the  number  of  bidders  the 
lower  the  rate  of  Interest  which  the  city  will 
have  to  pay  on  Its  bonds.  The  Compuoller's 
study  has  shown  that  for  each  additional 
bidder  on  revenue  bond  Issues,  the  rate 
charged  the  city  declines  an  average  of  2 
basis  points.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency summarized  Its  study  with  the  follow- 
ing remarks: 

"Commercial  banks  generally  do  not  com- 
pete In  the  market  for  underwriting  revenue 
bond  Issues,  but  they  are  a  major  competi- 
tive factor  In  the  market  for  underwriting 
general  obligation  issues.  With  the  specific 
authorization  to  compete  In  underwriting 
revenue  bond  issues  provided  by  S.  1306, 
commercial  banks  would  also  become  a  major 
competitive  factor  In  this  market. 

"The  ensuing  Increase  In  competition  for 
underwriting  revenue  Issues  will  lead  to  a 
significant  reduction  In  the  interest  paid  by 
municipal  authorities.  Our  e.alculatlons  in- 
dicate that  the  reduction  of  net  intereet  cost 
on  revenue  Issuec  would  have  been  S3  basis 
points  m  1966.  The  calculations  for  all  Issues 
studied  (all  ratings  and  all  years)  Indicate 
that  added  competition  would  reduce  net 
Interest  cost  on  revenue  Issues  by  3.3  baslB 
points. 
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"The  potential  dollar  savings  to  municipal 
authorities  resulting  from  enactment  of  S. 
1306  are  large  Indeed,  A  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  total  savings  on  the  new  mu- 
nicipal revenue  bond  Issues  for  the  period 
1968  to  1975  amounts  to  $117  8  million:  It  Is 
more  likely  that  the  savings  will  reach  $182  5 
mllhon,  A  conservative  estimate  of  the  sav- 
ings on  new  revenue  Issues  in  1968  amounts 
to  SI 2.5  million:  the  savings  on  new  issues 
each  year  are  likely  to  exceed  $27  0  million  by 
1975  ■■ 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  was  more  cau- 
tious In  Its  estimates  of  potential  savings. 
In  testifying  before  the  committee.  Gov. 
George  VV.  Mitchell  Indicated  the  bill  could 
result  In  annual  savings  of  $34  million  to 
State  and  local  governments.  However.  Gov- 
ernor Mitchell  cautioned  that  It  is  possible 
that  all  of  the  residual  difference  In  bor- 
rowing cost  is  due  to  factors  other  than  the 
absence  of  commercial  bank  underwriting.  In 
summing  up  his  testimony,  Governor 
Mitchell  Indicated: 

"Although  we  have  discovered  no  very  re- 
liable way  to  quantify  the  poeslble  benefits 
of  this  bin  In  reducing  State  and  local  bor- 
rowing costs,  we  are  Inclined  to  believe  that 
greater  competition  and  an  Increase  In  the 
number  of  underwriters  and  dealers  would 
lead  to  lower  costs  In  this  field." 

The  endorsement  of  this  legislation  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  represents  a  departure 
from  their  opposition  to  similar  bills  In  the 
past. 

In  addition  to  the  studies  by  the  Comp- 
troller and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Dr. 
Reuben  Kessel  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
.ilso  attempted  to  estimate  the  dollar  sav- 
ings to  State  and  local  governments.  Profes- 
sor Kessel  developed  three  methods  for  esti- 
mating the  potential  savings.  Under  the  first 
method,  the  savings  would  amount  to  $21.4 
mllhon  in  1968.  Increasing  to  $30.7  million 
by  1975.  Under  Professor  Kessel's  second 
method,  the  savings  would  amount  to  $25.9 
million  in  1968  and  would  Increase  to  $37.2 
million  by  1975.  Under  his  third  method,  the 
savings  would  Increase  from  $43.2  million  in 
1968  to  $62.1  million  by  1975. 

The  results  of  these  studies  tend  to  show 
there  are  small  but  measurable  savings  to 
State  and  local  goverrunents  as  a  result  of 
additional  bank  competition.  In  addition  to 
this  statistical  evidence.  It  is  also  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  as  a  general  rule  additional 
competition  tends  to  reduce  costs.  Most  of 
our  antitrust  laws  and  other  policies  promot- 
ing free  and  open  competition  are  founded 
upon  the  assumption  that  maximum  com- 
petition will  result  In  the  lowest  possible 
price  to  the  consumer.  Although  It  Is  often 
difficult  to  measure  precisely  the  effect  of 
Increased  competition.  In  our  free  enterprise 
economy  there  is  a  presumption  that  compe- 
tition Is  to  be  preferred  to  the  absence  of 
competition.  Thus,  those  who  would  restrict 
competition  have  a  real  burden  of  proof  to 
show  that  such  restrictions  will  not  in  fact 
result  In  higher  costs  to  the  consumer.  The 
committee  believes  a  reasonable  case  has  been 
made  that  bank  competition  will  lower  in- 
terest charges  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments; moreover,  no  convincing  evidence  has 
been  presented  to  show  that  the  absence  of 
bank  competition  does  not  in  fact  result  In 
a  higher  cost  of  borrowing  to  State  and  local 
governments. 

One  natural  consequence  of  additional 
bank  competition  In  underwriting  would  be 
a  broadening  of  the  market  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  municipal  revenue  bonds.  Commer- 
cial banks  have  many  potential  customers 
which  are  not  tapped  by  Investment  bank- 
ers. The  addition  of  these  new  potential  cus- 
tomers should  Increase  the  overall  demand 
for  revenue  bonds,  thus  resulting  In  a  lower 
rate  of  Interest. 

Also,  the  very  fact  that  commercial  banks 
are  prohibited  from  underwriting  munlclp.il 
revenue  bonds  casts  some  stigma  on  thete 


bonds  In  the  eyes  of  the  investing  public,  nual  report  to  the  Congress  concerning  the 
This  may  account  for  some  of  the  difference  Impact  of  this  legislation  and  partlcularlv 
between  the  rate  of  Interest  charged  on  gen-  the  distribution  of  business  between  Invest- 
eral  obligation  bonds  as  compared  to  revenue      ment  banking  firms  and  commercial  banks 

The  Investment  banks  have  alleged  that  comJ 
merclal  banks  could  force  smaller  Investment 
banking  firms  out  of  business,  thereby  re- 
suiting  In  a  monopoly  by  commercial  banks 
and  a  consequent  reduction  in  competition. 
In  view  of  the  rapidly  growing  market  for 
State  and  local  bonds,  the  committee  does 
not  believe  this  Is  a  realistic  probability.  The 
committee  agrees  with  the  Judgment  of  Gov- 
ernor Mitchell  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
on  the  Impact  of  this  bill.  In  testifying  on 
the  distribution  of  business  between  com- 
mercial banks  and  Investment  banks.  Gover- 
nor Mitchell  Indicated: 

"In  our  view,  there  is  ample  room  for  both. 
In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1967.  total 
new  Issues  of  municipal  obligations  amount- 
ed to  $13.1  billion,  more  than  double  the 
total  for  fiscal  1957.  and  continued  rapid 
growth  seems  assured.  This  prospect  presents 
a  challenging  opportunity  for  both  commer- 
cial banks  and  Investment  banking  concerns 
to  contribute  in  developing  and  Improving 
this  market. 

Although  the  committee  concurs  with  the 
judgment  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
committee  Is  concerned  that  the  bill  actually 
Incre.^so  competition  and  not  reduce  com- 
petition by  forcing  Investment  bankers  out 
of  business.  For  this  reason,  the  committee 
believes  the  annual  rep>ort  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  of  the  Impact  of  the 
bill  will  provide  the  Congress  with  the  In- 
formation It  needs  to  exercise  Its  continuing 
responsibility  In  this  area. 

The  second  amendment  concerns  the  abili- 
ty of  an  underwriting  bank  to  purchase  rev- 
enue bonds  for  its  own  Investment  account. 
The  committee  Intends  that  this  legislation 
will  permit  commercial  banks  to  underwrite 
municipal  bonds  whether  revenue  or  general 
obligation  bonds.  Many  banks  will  want  to 
continue  to  purchase  municipal  bonds  for 
their  own  Investment  account.  Indeed,  such 
purchases  have  represented  almost  40  per- 
cent of  the  market.  At  the  same  time,  the 
committee  does  not  believe  that  the  bank's 
Investment  purchases  should  be  confused 
with  Its  underwriting  activities. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended an  amendment  which  would  pro- 
hibit a  member  bank  from  transferring  rev- 
enue bonds  which  it  purchased  as  an  under- 
writer to  its  Investment  account  during  the 
underwriting  period.  It  Is  expected  that 
bonds  purchased  by  the  banks  as  an  un- 
derwriter will  be  made  subject  to  a  gen- 
uine public  offering.  In  the  event  market 
practices  are  such  that  takedown  orders  for 
bonds  Intended  for  a  brink's  Investment  ac- 
count are  commingled  with  the  bank's  take- 
down orders  for  Its  underwriting  or  dealer 
account  then  It  would  be  expected  that  the 
member  bank  would  disclose  this  to  the  syn- 
dicate so  that  the  bank's  underwriting  and 
Investment  functions  would  be  clearlv  un- 
derstood. 


bonds.  Since  commercial  banks  can  and  do 
underwrite  general  obligation  bonds,  no  such 
comparable  stigma  attaches  to  these  bonds. 
By  permitting  banks  to  underwrite  revenue 
bonds,  any  possible  stigma  associated  with 
such  bonds  shou'd  be  removed,  leading  to 
greater  Investor  acceptance  and  a  consequent 
reduction  of  Interest  charges  to  the  Issuer. 
Another  advantage  of  permitting  banks  to 
underwrite  and  deal  In  revenue  bonds  Is  to 
strengthen  the  secondary  market  for  revenue 
bonds.  To  the  extent  additional  dealers  are 
prepared  to  make  a  strong  secondary  market, 
the  liquidity  of  revenue  bonds  Is  correspond- 
ingly enhanced.  With  Increased  liquidity,  in- 
vestors should  be  willing  to  accept  a  lower 
rate  of  return  on  the  Initial  reofferlng.  there- 
by reducing  the  net  Interest  cost  to  State 
and  local  governments. 

The  committee  is  mindful  of  the  confilct- 
of-lnterest  arguments  raised  by  those  who 
have  opposed  this  legislation.  One  possible 
conflict  of  Interest  lies  In  the  role  of  a  bank 
as  an  underwriter  and  In  Its  role  as  provid- 
ing Investment  advice  to  Its  correspondent 
banks.  The  argument  has  been  made  that 
an  underwriting  bank.  In  order  to  rid  Itself 
of  a  slow  Issue,  might  pressure  Its  corre- 
spondent banks  to  purchase  such  Issues  on 
unfavorable  terms. 

A  second  argument  has  been  made  that  a 
bank  might  use  Its  trust  department  to 
manipulate  the  price  of  such  bonds  In  the 
secondary  market  In  an  effort  to  avoid  a 
loss  In  Its  Investment  account.  The  commit- 
tee Is  convinced  that  there  are  no  undue  con- 
flict-of-interest problems  associated  with 
this  legislation.  Banks  have  been  underwrit- 
ing general  obligation  bonds  for  the  last  34 
years  with  no  apparent  abuses.  In  testifying 
before  the  committee,  Governor  Mitchell  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  stated  that:  "We 
have  no  evidence  that  bank  underwriting  of 
general  obligation  bonds  has  resulted  In 
abuses  that  call  for  legislative  correction." 
Similar  Judgments  were  expressed  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  Moreover, 
none  of  the  opponents  of  the  bill  could  pro- 
vide the  committee  with  documented  evi- 
dence that  banks  have,  In  fact,  abused  their 
general  obligation  bond  underwriting  au- 
thority. 

In  view  of  the  experience  with  general 
obligation  bonds,  the  committee  recommends 
that  similar  underwriting  authority  can  safe- 
ly be  extended  to  revenue  bonds.  Neverthe- 
less, the  authority  to  underwrite  revenue 
bonds  should  not  be  considered  an  Inherent 
right  of  commercial  banks,  but  rather  a 
privilege  which  can  be  revoked  if  evidence 
of  abuse  develops.  In  this  connection,  the 
committee  expects  the  bank  supervisory 
agencies  to  be  particularly  alert  to  any  pos- 
sible conflict  of  Interest  which  might  arise 
as  a  result  of  this  legislation.  The  commit- 
tee expects  the  bank  supervisory  agencies  to 
be  especially  diligent  In  scrutinizing  pur- 
chases of  revenue  bonds  by  correspondent 
banks  from  underwriting  banks,  to  Insure 
that  such  purchases  are  not  being  made  upon 
terms  unfavorable  to  the  correspondent 
bank  The  committee  also  expects  the  super- 
visory agencies  to  examine  closely  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  trust  accounts  of  commercial 
banks  to  Insure  that  such  accounts  are  not 
artificially  Influencing  the  price  of  revenue 
bonds  In  order  to  further  their  underwriting 
or  Investment  activities. 

coMMrrrEE  amendments 
In  reporting  the  bill,  the  committee  recom- 
mends two  amendments  which  are  designed 
to    guard    against    the    conflict-of-interest 
problem. 

The    first    amendment  would   require   the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  submit  an  an- 


CONSTRUCTION  AID  FOR  VESSELS 
OPERATING  ON  THE  INLAND 
RIVERS  AND  WATERWAYS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  701,8.2211. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  S. 
2211.  to  amend  title  46,  section  1159,  to 
provide  for  construction  aid  for  certain 
vessels  operating  on  the  inland  rivers 
and  waterways. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment,  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert: 

That  section  509  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936.  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1159)  be 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  words,  "four- 
teen knots'"  the  following:  "except  in  the 
case  of  a  passenger  vessel  operating  solely 
on  the  Inland  rivers  and  waterways  In  which 
case  the  vessel  is  designed  to  be  of  not  less 
than  one  thousand  gross  tons  and  to  be  capa- 
ble of  sustained  speed  of  not  less  than  eight 
knots.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  section  509  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended  (46 
U.S.C.  1159)  to  provide  for  construction 
aid  for  certain  vessels  operating  on  the 
inland  rivers  and  waterways." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  <No.  717),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PVRPOSE    AND    EXPLANATION    OF    THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  S.  2211  is  to  amend  section 
509  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  to 
increase  the  amount  of  Federal  ship  mortgage 
Insurance  available  for  passenger  vessels  of 
not  less  than  1.000  gross  tons  with  a  sus- 
tained speed  capability  of  at  least  8  knots 
operating  on  Inland  rivers  and  waterways. 

Title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  guarantee  ship  mortgages  up  to  87 'i  per- 
cent of  actual  cost  If  the  vessel  meets  mini- 
mum size  (3.500  gross  tons)  and  sustained 
speed  (14  knots)  requirements  Imposed  by 
section  509  of  the  1936  act  and  if  he  deter- 
mines such  action  to  be  economically  Justi- 
fied. A  vessel  not  meeting  these  minimum 
requirements  of  section  509  are  limited  to 
title  XI  guarantees  of  75  percent  of  actual 
cost.  This  proposed  legislation  would  extend 
the  benefit  of  87!;;  percent  mortgage  guaran- 
tee to  passenger  vessels  of  a  lower  tonnage 
and  speed  than  Is  now  possible  but  contem- 
plates no  additional  cost  to  the  Government. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  must  determine 
whether  the  property  or  project  with  respect 
to  which  the  mortgage  or  loan  will  be  ex- 
ecuted will  be,  In  his  opinion,  economically 
sound.  The  Insuring  of  such  mortgages  in- 
volves no  cash  outlay  by  the  Government 
except  in  case  of  default  and  the  history  of 
the  Insurance  program  discloses  that  the 
Government  has  on  an  overall  basis  lost  no 
funds  by  reason  of  granting  title  XI  mort- 
gage Insurance. 

Although  section  509  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act.  1936.  describes  and  authorizes  direct 
ship  construction  aid  payments  In  addition 
to  Its  relationship  to  title  XI  of  the  act.  your 
committee  is  aware  that  the  section  509  pro- 
cedures for  direct  construction  aid.  in  con- 
tract to  the  title  XI  mortgage  insurance  pro- 


gram, Is  not  now  in  use  by  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration. However,  It  Is  your  committee's 
Intention  to  merely  enhance  title  XI  appli- 
cation to  smaller  passenger  vessels  operating 
on  Inland  rivers  and  waterways.  It  Is  not  con- 
templated that  application  for  or  use  of 
section  509  direct  ship  construction  payments 
will  be  affected  by  tliis  legislation. 

It  Is  believed  that  this  legislation  would 
sut>stantlvely  benefit  and  encourage  the 
construction  of  new  passenger  vessels  for  use 
on  inland  rivers  and  waterways. 

COST  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

Enactment  of  the  bill  Is  expected  to  Involve 
no  additional  cost  to  the  Government. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  an- 
nounced that  on  today,  November  7, 1967, 
the  Acting  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  signed  the  following  enrolled 
bills,  which  had  previously  been  signed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

H.R.  5091.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
87-752  (76  Stat.  749)  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement of  a  reservation  of  certain  min- 
eral rights  to  the  United  States:   and 

H.R.  11627.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  16.  1948.  to  authorize  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, by  and  through  Its  State  roads  commis- 
sion or  the  successors  of  said  commission,  to 
construct,  maintain,  and  operate  certain  ad- 
ditional bridges  and  tunnels  in  the  State  of 
Maryland. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1267.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Sawtooth 
National  Recreation  Area  in  the  State  of 
Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
730). 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT.  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  101.  A  Joint  resolution  amending 
title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
guarantee  certain  loans  made  to  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Historical  Society  for  the 
purp>ose  of  restoring  and  returning  to  the 
United  States  the  last  surviving  American 
square-rigged  merchant  ship,  the  Kaiulani. 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  731). 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  with  amend- 
ments: 

H.R.  8569.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  In  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968.  and  for  other  purp>oses  (Rept.  No.  729). 

By  Mr.  STENNIS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  2.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10.  14,  32, 
and  37.  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen  the 
reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
clarify  the  status  of  National  Guard  techni- 
cians, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  732). 


PIPELINE  SAFETY  MEASURE— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMirrEE — SUPPLE- 
MENTAL VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO.  733) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  Senator  from  Wsish- 
ington  [Mr.  Magntjson],  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  I  report  favorably, 
with  amendments,  the  bill  tS.  1166)  to 


authorize  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  prescrit>e  safety  regulations  for 
the  transportation  of  natural  gas  by 
pipeline,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  rejwrt  be 
printed,  together  with  the  supplemental 
views  of  Senators  Lausche,  Cannon, 
Hart,  and  Brewster. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calender;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 


EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  NAVAL 
VESSEL  LOANS  NOW  IN  EXIST- 
ENCE—REPORT OP  A  COMMIT- 
TEE—MINORITY VIEWS  (S.  REPT. 
NO.  734) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I 
report  favorably,  with  additional  amend- 
ments, the  bill  (H.R.  6167)  to  authorize 
the  extension  of  certain  naval  vessel 
loans  now  in  existence,  and  a  new  loan, 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed,  to- 
gether with  the  minority  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 


BELLS  INTRODUCED 

BUls  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

BvMr  DIRKSEN: 

S.  2627.  A  bni  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  the  National 
Foundation  of  Law  to  promote  Improvement 
In  the  administration  of  Justice  In  the 
United  States:  and 

S.  2628.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  incorporate  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  of  the  United  States,"  ap- 
proved June  30.  1906  (34  Stat.  804);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
Introduced   the   first   above   mentioned   bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 

S.  2629  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andree 
Josette  Borge:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

BvMr.  HANSEN: 

S.  2630.  A  bill  to  designat*  the  Stratified 
Primitive  Area  as  a  part  of  the  Washakie 
Wilderness,  heretofore  known  as  the  South 
Absaroka  Wilderness,  Shoshone  National 
Forest,  In  the  State  of  Wyoming,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hansen  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  2631.   A   bill   to  amend  section  221(h) 
of  the  National  Homslng  Act:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency, 
ru   Mr    SPARKMAN: 

S  2632.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  public  land  held  under  color 
of  title  to  Mrs.  Jessie  L.  Gaines  of  Mobile. 
Ala.:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.  2633.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adoraclon  S. 
Nltro:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PASTORE: 

S.  2634.  A  bill  to  amend   section  867 la) 
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of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  in  order  to 
establish  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  as  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals  under  article 
I  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Pastore  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.  > 


RESOLUTION 


RELATIVE  TO  DEATH  OP  HON.  JOHN 
NANCE  GARNER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr. 
Mansfield  and  Mr.  Dirksen  >  submitted  a 
resolution  (S.  Res.  183)  relative  to  the 
death  of  Hon.  John  Nance  Gamer,  which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

I  See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  NATIONAL 
FOUNDATION  OF  LAW  TO  PRO- 
MOTE IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION OF  JUSTICE  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
strength  of  any  free  society  rests  ulti- 
mately upon  its  system  of  justice,  on  each 
citizen's  certain  knowledge  that  Justice 
will  be  done.  We  in  the  United  States 
have  always  recognized  this  simple  truth 
and  have  been  remarkably  successful  in 
making  it  a  continuing  reality,  with  the 
scales  of  justice  always  in  tolerably 
steady  balance. 

I  believe  the  scales  still  are  substsin- 
tially  in  balance,  Mr.  President,  but  the 
growing  weight  that  they  must  bear  ii 
threatening  to  swamp  them.  We  are  now 
nearly  200  million  people,  living  in  the 
moit  complex  social  and  technical  so- 
ciety known  to  man.  And  our  system  of 
justice,  however  sound  and  healthy  at 
its  core,  is  steadily  losing  ground  to  this 
new  mass  and  complexity,  despite  val- 
iant efforts  on  the  part  of  our  law  schools 
and  many  dedicated  men  in  the  legal 
profession.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  our 
legal  system  is  in  need  of  a  vast  overhaul. 
But  I  do  believe  that  it  needs  much  more 
of  our  attention  and  resources  If  it  is 
to  continue  to  be  the  best  of  all  possible 
foundations  for  a  vigorous  and  growing 
nation  of  infinite  complexity. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  law  re- 
ceives less  than  1  percent  of  the  funds 
expended  by  private  foundations  for  re- 
search and  education. 

And  only  a  fraction  of  this  amount  has 
been  available  for  empirical  research 
that  would  make  our  legal  institutions 
and  processes  more  capable  of  dealing 
with  the  vast  new  problems  thrust  upon 
them.  The  legal  field  has  fared  even  more 
poorly  at  the  hands  of  existing  Federal 
foundations,  sharing  scarcely  at  all  in 
the  vast  expenditures,  directed  primarily 
to  research  in  the  physical  sciences  and 
medicine. 

There  presently  Is  no  nationally  ori- 
ented foundation  consistently  concen- 
trating its  funds  and  attention  on  prob- 
lems of  the  law  and  its  relationship  to 
the  developing  society  it  must  serve.  To 
help  correct  this  serious  imbalance  in 
our  national  priorities  for  research  and 


education.  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
that  would  create  a  National  Law  Foun- 
dation with  the  primary  goal  of  improv- 
ing the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
United  States.  The  Nation  faces  no  prob- 
lems more  critical  than  those  that  could 
be  attacked  by  this  Foundation.  It  is  de- 
signed to  support  research  and  education 
projects  in  all  aspects  of  the  law  and 
legal  processes  by  grants  to  local,  State, 
regional,  national,  and  private  agencies 
and  law  schools.  It  would  provide  badly 
needed  assistance  for  legal  education, 
including  prelaw  studies,  basic  and 
graduate  legal  education,  advanced 
study  for  professional  specialization,  and 
continuing  education  in  new  develop- 
ments: new  and  improved  law  libraries 
and  other  facilities  and  services  includ- 
ing technical  training  for  research  and 
experimentation,  development  and  revi- 
sion of  the  law.  and  for  increasing  the 
legal  services  available  to  the  public. 

Mr  President,  the  law  and  its  proc- 
esses are  central  to  all  aspects  of  our 
national  life,  and  it  is  time  that  we  make 
them  a  central  concern  in  our  allocation 
of  resources  for  research  and  education. 
Problems  in  this  field  are  matters  of 
growing  concern  to  legal  scholars  and 
educators,  to  the  judges  and  administra- 
tors of  our  courts,  and  to  knowledgeable 
leaders  of  the  legal  profession. 

Both  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools  have  endorsed  the  principle  of 
a  National  Law  Foundation  as  an  essen- 
tial aid  to  our  legal  institutions  as  they 
struggle  to  remain  responsive  to  the 
changing  requirements  of  our  modern 
world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred 

The  bill  'S.  2627 »  to  amend  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  establish  the 
National  Foundation  of  Law  to  promote 
improvement  in  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  United  States,  introduced 
by  Dr.  Dirksen.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


WASHAKIE  WILDERNESS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
designate  the  Washakie  Wilderness  in  the 
Shoshone  National  Forest  as  a  national 
wilderness  area.  This  proposed  wilderness 
area  includes  nearly  680.000  acres  which 
would  be  preserved  against  commercial- 
ization and  set  aside  for  himting,  hiking, 
and  the  enjojTuent  of  nature  for  this  and 
future  generations.  The  area  is  about  30 
miles  southeast  of  Yellowstone  National 
Park  and  220  miles  northwest  of  Casper. 

The  boimdaries  of  this  proposed  wilder- 
ness area  would  represent  a  true  blend- 
ing of  the  multiple-use  concept  of  Wyo- 
ming's great  primitive  forest  areas.  The 
designation  of  this  wilderness  area 
exemplifies  the  cooperative  approach 
among  the  Forest  Service,  wilderness 
people,  and  resource  people.  Including 
the  lumber  industry,  the  mining  Indus- 
try, and  the  oil  and  gas  Industries. 

Few  lands  in  the  West  would  compare 
in  beauty  with  the  Washakie  Wilderness. 
The  area  has  good  accessibility  and  typi- 


fies the  rugged  beauty  and  strength  of 
wonderful  Wyoming. 

The  President  has  endorsed  this  legis- 
lation in  his  message  to  the  Congress  on 
October  6. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  message  be  printed  in  the  Recorb 
following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  mes- 
sage from  the  President  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

The  bill  *S.  26301  to  designate  the 
Stratified  Primitive  Area  as  a  part  of 
the  Washakie  Wilderness,  heretofore 
known  as  the  South  Absaroka  Wilder- 
ness, Shoshone  National  Forest,  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Hansen,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

The  President's  message,  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  White  HoiraE. 
Washington,  DC  .  October  6,  1967. 
Hon  HtJBERT  H  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr  President;  Just  60  miles  from  the 
Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area  lies  a  wilder- 
ness of  reeky  cliffs  and  deep  canyon  Inhab- 
ited only  by  rare  California  condors,  deer,  and 
other  wildlife. 

Just  last  February  I  asked  the  Congress  to 
declare  this  are?. — the  San  Rafael  Wilder- 
ness— a  part  of  the  National  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation System,  both  for  the  enjoyment  of 
our  own  and  future  generations  and  as  a 
symbol  of   man's  respect  for  nature's  work. 

The  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  gives  us  the 
authority  to  preserve  this  region  and  others 
like  It.  When  I  signed  that  Act  In  September 
1964  I  noted  that  It  was  a  major  conserva- 
tion measure  which  would  preserve  mllUoM 
of  "acres  of  this  vast  continent  In  their  origi- 
nal and  unchanging  beauty  and  wonder." 

I  now  propose  that  three  additional  areas— 
in  California,  Oregon,  and  Wyoming — also  be 
proclaimed  wilderness  areas.  This  action  will 
not  cost  the  American  taxpayer  a  penny.  But 
It  will  enrich  the  lives  of  every  citizen. 

The  Federal  Government  already  has  juris- 
diction over  these  lands.  They  have  been  the 
subjects  of  open  hearings  and  intensive 
studies  and  have  been  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  inclusion  In  the 
wilderness  system. 

These  three  areas  are  admirably  suited  to 
become  additions  to  that  system. 

The  proposed  San  Gabriel  Wilderness  in 
California  is  a  part  of  the  Angeles  National 
Forest  and  comprises  some  36.000  acres  of 
primitive  mountain  terrain  some  35  miles 
northeast  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles.  It  ta 
unlnliabited  and  provides  much  needed  op- 
portunities for  hiking,  fishing,  hunting, 
camping,  and  other  public  use. 

The  Mt.  Jefferson  Wilderness  would  com- 
prise 96,000  acres  now  Included  within  the 
Willamette,  Deschutes,  and  Mt.  Hood  Na- 
tional Forests,  some  60  mllee  from  Salem, 
Oregon.  This  wilderness  contains  the  second 
tallest  p>eak  In  Oregon,  nearly  150  UUtee.  160 
miles  of  trails,  and  good  fishing  and  hunting. 

The  proposed  WasbaUe  Wilderness.  Sho- 
shone National  Forest,  Wyoming,  includes 
nearly  680.000  acres.  This  area  provides  ex- 
cellent hunting,  a  rugged  region  for  hiking, 
and  an  opportunity  to  discover  petrified  re- 
mains of  ancient  forests. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  preserve  these  price- 
less national  assets  by  approving  their  In- 
clusion In  the  wilderness  system. 
Sincerely, 

Ltndom  B.  Johnson. 
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U.S.  COURT  OF  MILITARY  APPEALS 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  reference  to  the  appro- 
priate committee,  the  bill  with  the  fol- 
lowing explanation.  Well  over  17  years 
ago,  after  careful  and  thorough  analysis 
of  the  state  of  discipline  and  justice  in 
our  Armed  Forces,  the  Congress  enacted 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice. 
That  action  was  taken  in  response  to  the 
many  complaints  from  all  segments  of 
our  society  about  the  injustices  visited 
upon  our  servicemen  in  the  name  of  mili- 
tary justice.  Without  retracing  painful 
ground,  I  believe  it  is  sufQcient  to  observe 
that  the  hearings  then  conducted  satis- 
fied the  Congress  of  the  essential  valid- 
ity of  those  complaints. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  the 
Uniform  Code  established  a  single  court- 
martial  system  for  all  of  the  services 
and,  at  the  apex  of  the  tribunals  there 
provided  for,  it  placed  the  Court  of  Mili- 
tarj'  Appeals.  This  court  consists  of  three 
judges  appointed  from  civilian  life  by 
the  President,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  It  reviews  the  rec- 
ords of  trial  by  courts-martial  in  the  fol- 
lowing cases :  First,  all  cases  in  which  the 
penalty  affects  a  general  or  flag  officer, 
or  extends  to  death:  second,  all  cases 
which  the  Judge  Advocate  General  or- 
ders forwarded  for  review;  and.  third, 
all  cases  which,  upon  petition  of  the  ac- 
cused and  on  good  cause  shown,  the 
court  has  granted  a  review. 

Functioning  as  the  supreme  court  of 
the  military  services,  the  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals  has  consistently  Interpreted 
the  Uniform  Code  in  the  spirit  in  which 
the  Congress  enacted  it.  By  insisting 
upon  high  professional  performance  by 
all  personnel  involved  at  all  levels  of  the 
court-martial  system,  and  upon  strict 
compliance  with  the  Uniform  Code,  it 
has  eliminated  many  of  the  justified 
grounds  for  the  complaints  lodged 
against  the  earlier  procedures.  To  a  great 
extent  public  confidence  in  the  essential 
fairness  of  courts-martial  has  been  re- 
stored at  all  levels  of  our  society  and. 
during  their  tenures  of  office,  a  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  an 
Aimy  Chief  of  Staff,  have  declared  that 
under  the  code,  the  Army  has  achieved 
the  highest  state  of  discipline  and  good 
order  in  its  history. 

Despite  the  enviable  record  this  judi- 
cial tribunal  has  established.  I  am 
shocked  to  learn  that  there  yet  remain 
pockets  of  resistance  to  the  objectives  of 
the  Uniform  Code,  and  misconceptions 
of  the  status  of  the  military's  supreme 
court.  If  these  were  mere  academic  mat- 
ters, they  would  not  warrant  more  than 
passing  "notice.  But  the  portents  of  ex- 
pressed beliefs  that  the  Court  of  Militarj' 
Appeals  is  merely  an  administrative 
agency  are  so  fraught  •with  the  danger 
that  such  behefs  will  inspire  attempts 
to  circumvent  the  courts  mandates  and 
thus  increase  the  difBculties  of  Its  alreadj' 
burdensome  responsibilities,  that  action 
Is  required. 

This  legislation  will  curb  all  attempts 
to  revert  to  a  rejected  view  of  the  nature 
and  objectives  of  military  justice,  and 
will  lay  at  rest  any  lingering  doubts  about 
the  status  of  the  court. 
The    proposed    legislation    makes    no 


change  in  the  basic  structure  or  func- 
tions of  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals. 
Rather,  it  expressly  confirms  the  original 
intent  of  the  Congress  to  establish  a 
legislative  court  under  article  I  of  the 
Constitution  as  a  necessary  and  proper 
means  of  carrying  into  execution  our 
constitutionally  imposed  duty  "To  make 
rules  for  the  Government  and  regula- 
tion of  the  land  and  naval  forces."  Im- 
plicit In  this  confirmation  Is  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  effectiveness  of  the  court,  and 
a  declaration  of  our  firm  resolve  to  elimi- 
nate any  obstacle  to  the  continued  suc- 
cess of  its  iudlcial  endeavors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  <S.  2634  >  to  amend  section 
867 1  a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
in  order  to  establish  the  Court  of  MUitarj- 
Appeals  as  the  U.S.  Court  of  MiUtary 
Appeals  under  article  I  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Pastore.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

POSTAL  REVENUE  AND  FEDERAL 
SALARY  ACT  OF  1967— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    43  3 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7977)  to  adjust 
certain  postage  rates,  to  adjust  the  rates 
of  basic  compensation  for  certain  officers 
and  employees  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  to  regulate  the  mailing  of 
pandering  advertisements,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Clv-ll  Serv- 
ice and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

I  See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  submitted  by  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virginia,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

PROVISION  FOR  FLYING  AMERICAN 
FLAG  OVER  THE  REMAINS  OF  THE 
U.S.S.  "UTAH"— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    4  34 

Mr.  MOSS  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  479>  to  provide  for  the  flying  of 
the  American  flag  over  the  remains  of 
the  U.S.S.  Utah  in  honor  of  the  heroic 
men  who  were  entombed  in  her  hull  on 
December  7,  1941.  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  submitted  by  Mr.  Moss, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) ^_^^^_^ 

NOTICE  OP  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENT  TO  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1968 

AMENDMENT   NO.   43  5 

Mr.  HAYDEN  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL.  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  Of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  It  is  my  Intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the  pur- 


pose of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8589) 
making  approprlaUona  for  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  actlTl- 
tles  chargeable  in  whole  or  In  part  ag&ln«t 
the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30.  1988.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, the  following  amendment,  namely: 
Page  17,  after  line  16,  insert  the  following: 
•Sec.  18.  The  Joint  ResoluUon  of  October 
5.  1967  (Public  Law  80-102)  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  'October  23.  1967' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereol  "November  9. 
1967.'  " 

Mr.  HAYDEN  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  8569,  making  appro- 
priations for  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  against 
the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to. 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


DR.    RICARDO    VALLEJO    SAMALA— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT     NO.     436 

Mr.  BABIER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
the  bill  i.H.R.  2275'  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Ricardo  Vallejo  Samala,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND   JOINT   RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that, 
at  its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  61'  in  honor  of  Amelia 
Earhart  and  Joan  Merriam  Smith. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  <S. 
2321)  to  supplement  the  antitrust  laws 
of  the  United  States  in  order  to  prevent 
anticompetitive  practices,  by  providing 
for  just  compensation  upon  termination 
of  certain  franchise  relationships. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Macnuson]  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartkje]  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster]  be  added  as  cospor^sors  of  the 
bill  (S.  1166»  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  prescribe  safety 
regulations  for  the  transportation  of 
natural  gas  by  pipeline,  and  for  other 

purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale]  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
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the  name  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2527) 
to  encourage  the  movement  of  butter  into 
domestic  commercial  markets. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


POSTAL  REVENUE  AND  FEDERAL 
SALARY  ACT  OF  1967 

AMENDMENT    NO.    433 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  submit  an  amendment  to  H.R.  7977, 
Federal  pay  raise  bill,  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  and  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gore  in  the  chair » .  The  amendment  will 
be  received,  printed,  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  433>  was  re- 
fen-ed  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  would  delete  section  216 
of  the  bill,  which  authorizes  a  Presiden- 
tial Commission  to  review  the  rates  of 
pay  for  Members  of  Congress,  the  judici- 
ary, and  high-ranking  members  of  the 
executive  branch,  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  periodic  salar>'  increases. 
I  object  to  this  section  for  two  reasons. 
First,  it  would  permit  the  salaries  and 
allowances  of  Members  of  the  Congress 
to  be  Increased  without  a  vote  of  any 
kind. 

Second,  this  section  would  give  to  the 
President  powers  that  constitutionally 
belong  to  the  Congress. 

On  February-  21.  of  this  year,  the  Sen- 
ate approved  an  amendment  which  I 
introduced  to  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  providing  that  any  future 
changes  in  the  rate  of  compensation  for 
the  Members  of  Congress  shall  be  the 
subject  of  a  separate  item  of  legislation 
and  shall  be  acted  on  separately  by  a 
yea  and  nay  vote. 

T  offered  this  amendment  because  I 
believe  the  American  people  feel  that 
The  Congress  should  be  absolutely  above- 
board  on  any  action  it  takes  affecting 
itself. 

The  last  two  changes  in  compensation 
for  Members  of  Congress — one  in  1955 
and  a  more  recent  one  in  1964 — were 
acted  upon  as  part  of  a  larger  p'ece  of 
legi.s!ation.  They  were  not  voted  on 
separately. 

I  believe  the  American  people  want 
Members  of  the  Congress  to  be  ade- 
quately compensated.  They  know  the 
arduous  duties  undertaken  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  they  know  the 
expenses  which  are  involved  in  car- 
rying out  these  duties.  So  I  do  not  think 
the  American  people  want  to  deprive 
their  representatives  of  fair  and  adequate 
compensation. 

But.  simultaneously.  I  believe  they 
want  to  know  the  recorded  vote  of  these 
men  who,  unlike  most  other  Americans, 
have  the  power  to  make  their  own  deci- 
sion and  set  their  own  salaries  at  any 
figure  they  desire. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel,  in  justice  to  the 
American  people,  that  when  the  com- 
pensation of  their  representatives  is 
changed,  it  be  done  by  a  separate  re- 


corded vot€,  which  would  not  be  the  case 
were  section  216  to  become  law. 

Section  216  would  nullify  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Reorganization  Act,  which 
the  Senate  approved  last  February  by 
voice  vote. 

I  was  pleased  at  the  time  of  that  vote 
that  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monronev]  who,  by  the 
way,  was  chairman  of  the  committee  re- 
porting the  Reorganization  Act  as  well 
as  being  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
considering  this  new  pay  raise  bill — 
accepted  my  amendment  and  indeed 
went  so  far  as  to  say : 

I  think  we  would  be  setting  a  good 
precedent.  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  the  same  rule  In  both  Houses. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  agreed,  and  I 
quote ; 

It  would  be  far  better  to  provide  adequate 
salaries,  openly  and  above  board,  with  no 
question  about  It. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  LatjscheI,  who  cosponsored  my 
amendment,  spoke  for  a  good  many  Sen- 
ators when  he  said: 

If  Senators  will  speak  up,  especially  on  a 
proposal  slgnlfled  by  a  recorded  vote  on  how 
they  stand.  In  my  Judgment,  the  dignity  of 
the  Senate  will  be  elevated,  the  position  of 
Senators  will  be  strengthened,  and  It  will  be 
accepted  by  the  public  as  being  worthy  of 
adoption. 

Section  216  of  the  new  Federal  pay 
raise  bill  would  create  a  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  recommend 
salary  increases  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress. These  recommendations  can  be  ac- 
cepted or  changed  by  the  President,  and 
would  then  become  law  without  a  vote  of 
any  kind— unless  Congress  specifically 
objected  within  a  period  of  30  days. 

The  negative  power  of  veto  which 
would  be  retained  by  Congress  is  a  far 
cry  from  having  one's  vote  recorded  on 
a  separate  item  of  legislation.  Members 
of  the  Congress  could  give  themselves 
a  pay  raise  by  simply  saying  nothing. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Richmond  Times  DLspatch  has  drawn 
attention  to  this  little-noted  provision  of 
the  pay  raise  bill  in  an  editorial  entitled, 
"Those  Sly  Rascals."  Thus,  the  Congress 
is  leaving  itself  open  to  this  kiiid  of  crit- 
icism. 

I  also  object  to  taking  away  powers 
granted  to  the  Congress  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  giving  them  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Section  216  stipulates  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  include  in  his  budget  "his  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  the  exact 
rates  of  pay  and  the  exact  amounts  and 
kinds  of  expenses  and  allowances.  In- 
cluding any  specific  requirements,  con- 
ditions, and  other  matters  relating  there- 
to which  he  deems  advisable." 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  turn  over 
to  a  Pres  d°ntial  Commission  the  power 
to  .set  salaries  and  allowances  for  Con- 
gressmen, for  the  members  of  the  judi- 
cial', and  for  high-ranking  officers  of  the 
executive  branch.  In  time,  this  could  tend 
to  give  the  President  additional  power 
over  the  Congress. 

I    am   concerned   that   the   executive 


branch  already  has  too  much  power.  Un- 
der the  Constitution,  the  Congress  is  a 
coequal  branch  of  Government,  with 
certain  powers  assigned  to  it  exclusively. 
Foremost  among  those  powers  is  control 
over  the  public  moneys.  The  Congress  has 
been  giving  away  too  much  power  to  the 
Chief  Executive. 

I  have  a  deep  feeling  about  Congress— 
the  Senate  in  particular.  Although  I  have 
not  been  here  very  long,  in  an  indirect 
way  I  have  had  a  rather  long  association 
with  this  distinguished  body.  I  have  a 
deep  affection  for  it.  I  am  aware  of  the 
very  high  caliber  of  men  who  occupy 
seats  in  this  Chamber. 

That  is  why  I  feel  that  deletion  of  sec- 
tion 216  would  be  helpful  to  the  Congress 
as  a  whole.  To  fail  to  delete  this  section 
would  further  erode  congressional  power. 
Deletion  of  section  216,  also,  would  give 
the  people  of  this  Nation  more  confidence 
in  their  public  officials,  because  action 
regarding  their  compensation  would  be 
spread  on  the  record. 

For  these  reasons,  I  feel  section  216  of 
this  bill  should  be  deleted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  1:30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  fat  12 
o'clock  and  37  minutes  p.m.) .  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  1:30  p.m.,  when  called 
to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Pell  in  the  chair) . 


SECRET  SERVICE  PROTECTION  FOR 
WIDOW  AND  MINOR  CHILDREN  OF 
A  FORMER  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
onH.R.  13165. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  H.R.  13165.  to  extend  the 
period  during  which  Secret  Service  pro- 
tection may  be  furnished  to  a  widow  and 
minor  children  of  a  former  President, 
which  was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
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JOHN  NANCE  GARNER 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  give  to  the  Senate  the  sad  intelli- 
gence of  the  passing  away  this  morning, 
at  about  8:20  central  standard  time,  of 
the  former  President  of  the  Senate,  John 
Nance  Garner.  This  was  just  15  days  be- 
fore his  99th  birthday. 

John  Nance  Garner  was  born  in  Red 
River  County,  Tex.,  on  November  22. 
1868.  That  Is  only  one  county  removed 
from  the  home  of  the  late  Speaker  of  the 
House,  Sam  Rayburn. 

John  Nance  Garner  had  only  limited 
educational  opportunities,  but  he  studied 
in  a  law  office,  and  was  largely  self- 
educated.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  In 
1890. 

Because  of  a  health  impairment,  he 
was  told  by  doctors  that  he  would  prob- 
ably not  have  a  very  vigorous  life  and 
probably  would  not  live  too  long.  He 
moved  to  Uvalde,  Tex.,  some  85  miles 
west  of  San  Antonio,  for  his  health.  Hav- 
ing recovered  his  health,  he  began  the 
practice  of  law  there,  also  serving  as  a 
judse  of  Uvalde  County  from  1893  to 
1897,  He  was  elected  to  the  State  house 
of  representatives,  where  he  served  4 
vears,  from  1899  to  1903.  He  was  elected 
to  the  U.S.  Congress  in  1902,  and  was 
.sworn  in  on  March  4,  1903.  He  served  in 
the  House  from  that  date  until  March  3, 
1933,  a  period  of  30  years. 

He  was  minority  floor  leader  in  the 
71st  Congress.  He  was  elected  Speaker 
of  the  House  in  the  72d  Congress  and 
served  as  Speaker  from  1931  to  1933.  He 
was  elected  Vice  President  of  the  United 
State  in  1932,  serving  8  years  as  Vice 
President  with  former  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt. 

John  Nance  Gamer  was  an  unusual 
person.  He  was  a  true  product  of  the 
frontier,  vigorous  in  mind  and  in  thought, 
frank  and  bold  in  expression.  He  reached 
the  highest  governmental  office  ever 
reached  by  any  Texan  up  to  that  time. 
He  was  the  first  Texan  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  was  the 
first  Texan  Vice  President.  His  rugged 
frontier  qualities  were  responsibile  for  his 
reaching  that  office;  he  had  no  political 
machine  or  organization  back  there. 

He  paved  the  way  for  others  in  his 
home  State  and  caused  other  sections  of 
the  Nation  to  look  at  Texas  in  a  new  di- 
mension— as  a  producer  of  speakers. 
Vice  Presidents,  and  Presidents,  for  John 
Nance  Garner  was  a  serious  contender 
for  the  presidency  in  his  own  right. 

All  Texans  are  in  his  debt.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  in  his  debt  and,  beyond 
that,  the  American  people  are  in  his  debt 
for  his  long,  dedicated,  and  honorable 
service,  in  the  true  democratic  spirit. 

He  was  my  old  and  trusted  friend,  who 
counseled  and  aided  me  over  many  years. 
He  pioneered  the  way  for  others  of  us 
who  serve  the  Government  now.  I  treas- 
ure the  memory  of  my  every  visit  with 
him.  He  symbolized  frankness  and  the 
direct  approach.  There  was  never  any 
doubt  about  where  he  stood.  He  was  free 
of  guile,  as  direct  and  true  as  the  frontier 
which  produced  him.  Texas  honors  her 
great. 

It  Is  another  great  distinction  that 
John  Nance  Gamer  was  one  of  two  men 


who  had  served  both  as  Speaker  of  the 

House  and  as  Vice  President.  The  other 
was  Schuyler  Colfax  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Garner  was  married  to  Ettie 
Rheiner.  They  have  one  son  now  living, 
Tully  Garner;  one  granddaughter.  Gene- 
vive,  who  is  married  to  Mr.  Curry  of 
Amarillo:  and  they  have  three  great 
grandchildren. 

In  1948,  when  Harrj^  Trtunan  was  con- 
ducting a  spectacular  rear  platform 
campaign  from  a  railroad  train  he  paid 
John  Nance  Garner  a  visit  at  Uvalde, 
Tex.,  where  he  had  breakfast  with  Mr. 
Garner.  John  Nance  Gamer  was  then 
some  80  years  of  age.  Harry  Tnmian 
stated  the  next  day : 

I  had  a  most  happy  breakfast  a  while  ago, 
when  I  stopped  to  see  John  Garner.  He  gave 
us  chicken,  and  whltewlng  dove,  and  ham, 
and  bacon,  and  scrambled  eggs,  and  hot 
biscuits,  and  orange  juice,  and  rice;  and  If 
there  Is  anything  else  you  can  think  of.  It  was 
on  that  breakfast  table.  I  never  had  such 
H  breakfast  since  I  quit  the  farm. 

Harrj'  Truman's  visit  with  John  Nance 
Garner  will  be  long  remembered.  Presi- 
dent Truman  said  he  remembered  John 
Nance  Garner  and  Will  Rogers  well,  be- 
cause whenever  Will  Rogers  came  to  the 
Capitol,  he  had  lunch  with  John  Nance 
Garner. 

I  shall  miss  our  distinguished  former 
Vice  President,  who  passed  away  un- 
expectedly. His  family  were  preparing 
for  his  99th  birthday,  which  was  15  days 
away,  and  he  appeared  to  be  in  good 
health  for  a  man  of  his  age. 

The  United  States  and  Texas  have 
lost  one  of  the  most  astute  men  politically 
ever  to  serve  this  Nation. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL  PERSONNEL 
ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislattv-e  Clerk.  A 
bill  iS.  699'  to  strengthen  intergovern- 
mental cooperation  and  the  administra- 
tion of  grant-in-aid  programs,  to  extend 
State  and  local  merit  systems  to  addi- 
tional programs  financed  by  Federal 
funds,  to  provide  grants  for  improvement 
of  State  and  local  personnel  administra- 
tion, to  authorize  Federal  assistance  m 
training  State  and  local  employees,  to 
provide  grants  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  training  of  their  employees,  to 
authorize  interstate  compacts  for  person- 
nel and  training  activities,  to  facilitate 
the  interchange  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  personnel,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  quorum  call 
be  rescinded. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DLRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  about  the  calendar  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week  and.  Insofar  as  he 
knows,  for  the  following  week  as  well, 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  In 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  minority 
leader,  it  is  anticipated  that  following 
the  disposition  of  the  pending  business, 
we  will  call  up  the  conference  report  on 
redistricting  for  consideration  tomor- 
row. That  measure  will  cause  some  de- 
bate. Also,  if  there  Is  no  objection,  we 
will  take  up  the  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
propriation bill  tomorrow.  That  bUl  was 
repwrted  today.  Furthermore,  if  it  is  re- 
ceived in  time,  the  Senate  will  consider 
the  foreign  assistance  conference  report. 
On  Thursday,  we  will  take  up  the  bill 
having  to  do  with  pipeline  safety  and 
perhaps  S.  633,  involving  the  Foreign 
Service  personnel  system  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  which  is  on 
the  calendar. 

On  Friday,  it  is  anticipated  that  we 
will  take  up  the  military  construction 
appropriation  bill ;  and  because  Veterans 
Day  will  be  celebrated  on  Friday.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  Senate  meet  at  10  o'clock 
Friday  morning  and  dispose  of  that  bill 
at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Next  week,  it  is  anticipated.  baiTing 
unforeseen  events,  that  we  will  take  up 
the  social  security  bill.  Also,  next  week, 
the  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion bill  will  be  considered  on  Thursday, 
the  16th.  That  will  be  a  week  from 
Thursday. 

I  am  anticipating  also  that  the  postal 
rate  and  civilian  pay  raise  bill  wUl  be 
ready  for  floor  action  later  next  week. 

There  will  be  other  matters  in  be- 
tween, but  as  of  now  this  is  the  best  in- 
formation I  can  offer  as  to  advice  con- 
cerning the  schedule. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  majority 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


leglslatrt;  program 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  minority  leader,  who 
is  temporarily  absent  from  the  floor,  I 
woiUd  like  to  add  to  the  legislative  pro- 
gram previously  announced  that  later 
this  week  the  Senate  will  consider  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  712,  H.  R.  10595,  on  which 
I  understand  there  will  be  some  debate. 
This  legislation  would  prohibit  certain 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations 
from  fostering  or  participating  in  gam- 
bling activities. 

I  would  say  that  we  would  consider 
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that  measure  on  either  tomorrow  or 
Thursday.  However,  on  Friday  I  think 
the  only  measure  for  consideration  will 
be  the  military  construction  appropria- 
tions bill. 


PUBLIC  WORXS  AND  ATOMIC  EN- 
ERGY COMMISSION  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL.  1968— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senat-e 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  11641)  making  appro- 
priations for  certain  civil  functions  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  At- 
lantlc-Paciflc  Interoceanic  Canal  Study 
Commission,  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission,  Interstate  Commission  on 
the  Potomac  River  Basin,  the  Tennessee 


Valley  Authority,  and  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968.  and  for  other  purposes.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

'For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  October  25.  1967,  p.  29916, 
Congressional  Record.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report'!' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  that  the  conferees  could  not  reach 
unanimous  agreement.  I  had  hoped  that 
the  Senate  could  have  retained  more 
of  its  increases:  however,  I  realize  that 
all  legislation  is  the  result  of  compro- 
mise. Under  the  circumstances,  I  believe 


the  Senate  conferees  did  the  best  they 
could,  and  I  am  pleased  that  the  report 
was  signed  by  all  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees. 

The  conference  bill  provides  $4,690,- 
813,000,  assuming  that  the  Senate  in- 
sists on  the  conference  agreement  of 
$875,000  on  the  Dlckey-LlncoIn  School 
Dam  and  Reservoirs  project  In  Maine 
and  recedes  on  Its  increase  of  $22,- 
000,000  for  construction  grants  for  sew- 
age treatment  works,  which  is  $75,251,- 
000  below  the  amount  approved  by  the 
Senate;  $67,891,000  above  the  House; 
$177,000,000  below  the  budget;  and 
$380,642,000  above  the  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1967. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
summary  table  explaining  the  action  of 
the  conferees  on  the  various  items  In 
the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Table  1 

—Summary  table  (Oct.  IS,  1967) 

Item 

Appropriations, 
1967 

Budget  estimate, 
1968 

House  allowance 

Senate  allowance 

Conference 
allowance 

TiTLK  I — Department  ot  Defense — Civil 

riE!.\RT«F.NT  oy   niE   .\RMY 

Ceraeterlal  expense.'?:  Salaries  and  expenses. 

•  $17. 148,  OOO 

$24,637,000 

$21,200,000 
.  . 

$21,200,000 

$21,200,000 

Corps  of  EiiKiiicer'! — civil: 

1  ipn»T:il  Invest lf?atlon.< 

Construction,  general- 

Operation  tuid  niaintenance.  general 

Flodl  control  and  coiist.^l  emergencies 

32, 450, 000 

9«7,46O,O0O 

179, 000, 000 

7,000,000 

87,136,000 
•  18, 014, 000 

39,745,000 

» 972, 992, 000 

197.634,000 

33.  T-lS.WHl 
93,'),  074. 000 
189.  000,  000 

M.  246.  OOO 

1,010.823.000 

190.000.000 

34.445.000 
968.  474,  000 
190. 000. 000 

Flood  control.  Mississippi  Kiver  and  tributaries 

77,400,000 
19,914,000 

S3. 400.  000 
18.950.000 

81.480.000 
18. 950.  000 

87. 13.^  000 
18.950.000 

General  expenses,  .    

Total,  rivers  and  harbors  and  flood  control 

1.291,059,000 

1,307,685,000 

1,260.169.000 

1.347.499.000 

1.299.004.000 

The  Panama  Can.al' 

C:inal  Zone  '  nnernrnent; 

Operating  expen.'ies 

•34.746,000 
2,000,000 

1  at.rrs.ooo) 

36, 191, 000 
8,024,000 

us.ter.ooo) 

36.  000. 000 
4.500.000 

(IS.000.000) 

36. 000. 000 
4.500.000 

(IS.  000. 000) 

.S6  000  000 

Capital  outlay                                                                               .   . 

4,500.000 
(IS.OIJO.OOO) 

['anania   Canal   Company:   Limilation  on  general  administralive 
€jptr\tfft          .                 . ...  .. 

Total   the  Panama  Canal         -  .           .           .  ..-. 

36,746.000 

41,216,000 

40,500.000 

40. 500,  000 

40. 500. 000 

Total,  title  I 

1, 344, 653,  000 

1,373,637,000 

1.321.S69.000 

1,409.199.000 

1  360  704  000 

Title  II— Dep.^rtmest  op  the  Interior 

Bureau  of  reclamation 

(ieneralinv^^stigatlons     

15,075,000 

•192,826,000 

•  42, 350, 000 

12, 996, 000 

50, 198, 000 

1,000,000 

"11,567,000 

16,623.000 

'  181,868,000 

49, 640, 000 

15.000.000 

•  41. 260, 000 

16.000.000 
172.  700.  000 
48.  300.000 

i.'i,  n(X).  000 

41.000.000 

21.565.000 
185.0ft^000 
48.300.000 
1.1.400,000 
41,000.000 

16.523.000 
181   868  000 

Operation  and  maintenance           .             .          ....... 

48.3(X).000 
15.00(1,000 
41    000  000 

Cpper  Colorado  River  Basin  fund  .  . 

Eniereency  fund        , , 

11,356,000 

.   ....... 

il. 356. 000 

11.3.56.000 

11  356  000 

Total    Bureau  of  Keclamation   .  .      .         .      .      .  . 

326, 010. 000 

3115.  .V»7. 000 

304. 356. 000 

322.616.000 

314  047  OnO 

Bonneville  Power  .\dmlnlstratlon: 

109. 000. 000 
17. 010. 000 

120, 006. 000 
19.000.000 

— — — 

llO.JiOO.OOO 

IS.  .^00.  OOO 

110.500.000 
18.  ,V)0.  000 

110.500,000 

IS  />00  000 

Ojwration  .ind  maintenance           _  _          .       .... 

Total.  Bonneville  Povrer  .Vdminlstratlon 

128. 010.  OOO 

139.006,000 

129,000.000 

l'29.0O0.fJO0 

129.000.000 

Southeastern  Power  .\dminlstration:  Operation  and  maintenance 

1. 000. 000 

1,000,000 

850.000 

850.000 

850.000 

Southwestern  Power  .Administration: 

Construction . 

3.950,000 
2,116,000 
{S.700.000) 

>>  6,606,000 
2,240,000 
{S.  too,  000) 

1 
5.035.000 
2.  240.  000 

tS. 100.000) \ 

5,015.000 
2.  240.  000 
(S.  too.  000) 

5.015.000 
2  240  000 

f)tM'ration  and  maintenance          

Continuing  fund  ^mdefinUe  approftriation  of  rectipis) 

(S  too  000) 

Total,  ."^onthwe.stern  Power  .\dmini.>tratlon 

6,065,000 

7,745,000 

7.275.000 

7.  255. 000 

7  255  000 

2,000,000 

1 1 

1                                        1 

Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  .Administration: 

Water  supply  and  water  pollution  control  " 

lialldings  and  facilities 

7fi.  439, 000 
'»  4,  624,  000 
153, 000, 000 

101,114.000 

1,920,000 

203,  000,  000 

90.800.000 

94.935.000 

92,  800,  000 

Construction  grants  for  waste  treatment  works  •> 

203,000.000 

225.000.  000 

203,000,000 

Totai.  Federal  water  pollution  control 

233,063.000 

306,034,000 

293.800,000 

319.93.^000 

295, 800,  000 

Total,  definite  appropriations 

Total,  indefinite  appropriations 

692,148,000 
3,  700, 000 

771,332,000 
3,200.000 

735,281,000  i 
3.200,000 

779.656.000 
3.  200.  000 

746, 952, 000 
3,  200,  000 

Total,  title  II.  Department  of  the  Interior 

695,848,000 

1 

774.532,000  | 

738.481.000 

782.856.000 

75,0152.000 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Title  III— Atomic  Enerot  Commission 

Operating  expenses.. ■ 

plant  and  capital  equipment ■ 

Total,  title  III.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Title  IV— Inpepenpent  OrncEs 

Ulantic-Paciflc  Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Coimmlssion 


Delaware  River  Basin  Commission: 

Salaries  and  expenses..- ....---- .••--- 

Contribution  to  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 


Tennessee 
fund 


Water  Resources  Council: 

Water  resources  planning 

Financial  assistance  to  States 


Total.  Water  Resources  Council 

Total,  title  IV,  Independent  Offices 

Grand  totals: 

Total,  definite  appropriations 
Total,  indefinite  appropriations 

Grand  total,  all  titles 


Total,  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 

Interstate  Commission  on  the  Potomac  River  Basin:  Contribution  to 
Interstate  Commission  on  the  Potomac  Kiver  Basin.     . . 
ennessee  Valley  Authority:  Pavinent  to  Tennessee  V  alley 


>  Include'^  $::  050,000  in  2d  supplemental  1967,  U.K.  9481.  90th  t  ong.,  1st  scss. 

!  Included  $20  419.000  in  11-  Doc.  114.  90th  Cong..  1st  sess. 

3   nc  ude-  $464  OOO  in  2d  supplemental  1967,  H.R.  9481.  90th  f  ong..  1st  sess. 

c  udes  11  34-  000  in  Jd  .supplP'ofital  1967.  H.R.  9481.  90th  Cong..  1st  sess. 

■  u  e    $'7S  «X),n  Jd  supplemental  196T,  U.K.  9481.  90th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
•■      c  udes  $i,io'0O0  m  2d  supplemental  1967.  H.R,  9481.  90th  Cong..  1st  sess. 
■  l-uMiides  %\  900  000  in  H    Doc  114.  90lh  Cong..  1st  sess. 
.  li'lcludeJ  $1  360  OOfl  in  Jd  supplemental  1967.  U.K.  9481,  90th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

•  Includes  «1  600.000  in  H.  Doc.  119.90th  Cong..  Ist  sess. 

.1  iilc!mies$J67,600  in  2d  supplement.-»l  1967.  U.K.  9481.  90th  C  ong.,  1st  sess. 
11  Iiiciu'ie-  <4iXi.OO0  m  n.  Dor,  U4.  yoih  Cong  .  1st  sess. 
i:  Reflects  tran.sfer  of  SJn.fUKi.iKKi  in  '"■"•  ■■ 


1907  aii'l  $10,000,000  in  1968  for  activities  trans 


ferred  in  the  estimate  from  "Construction  grants  for  waste  treatment  works'  to  "Water 

^'^.?'lif  Xl.ron  "ife'i'^nded'^al'Incis  of  $1,655,618  reappropnated  in  1967  Department 

of  Labor  and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act^  c„hmiiied 

»  Includes  $40,000,000  .submitted  in  H.  Doc.  62  and  decrease  of  $14,900,000  submitted 

"'."ndude?'$59,8O0,0O0and  $68,200,000  submitted  in  H  Docs.  ^2  and  UK  respeetively. 
•«  In  additlom  it  is  estimated  that  receipts  and  reimbursements  will  be  m^^fe  avail- 
able from  non-Federal  sources  totaling  $66,610,000  and  $58,840,000  for  fiscal  years  196. 

'".' In*tddXn*;'unobiigated  balances  of  $2,691,000  reappropriated  In  1967  Public  Works 
Appropriation  Act. 


TITLE   I. 


GENERAI- 


CORPS    OF    ENGINEERS, 
INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  for 
general  Investigations  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  bill  provides  $34,445,000, 
which  is  $1,801,000  below  the  amount  ap- 


proved by  the  Senate;  $700,000  above  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  House;  $5,300,000 
below  the  budget;  and  $1,995,000  above 
the  appropriation  for  1967. 

I    ask    unanimous    consent    to    have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 


tabulation   showing   the   details   of   the 
amount  allowed  for  this  item. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


T-\BLE  4. — General  investigations,  operation 


and  mamtenunce,  and  general  expenses,  fiscal  year  196S  (Oct.  IS,  1967) 


Item 


GENERAL  INVESTIGATIONS 

1.  Surveys: 

(a)  Navigation  studies 

(b)  Flooa  control  studies 

(c)  BesM^h  erosion  cooperative  studies 

General  reduction  due  to  slippage 


1967  appro- 
priation 


Approved 
budget  estimate. 
for  fiscal  ye-ir 
1968.  construc- 
tion and 
planning 


$3. 490, 000 

8,685.000 

550.000 


.53, 863.  tXX) 

8.807.000 

660.000 

—500.000 


House  allow- 
ance, construc- 
tion and 
planning 


$3.  944.  000 

8. 937. 000 

680.000 


Senate  allow- 
ance,   construc- 
tion and 
planning 


Subtotal,  navigation,  flood  control,  and  beach  erosion  studies. 


(di  Comprehensive  ba.sln  studies: 

(1)  California  region- 

(2)  Columbia  North  Pacific  region....- ---■ 

(3^  Connecticut  River  Basin,  Conn., Mass.,  vt., 
(4'  Grand  River  Basin.  Mich ■ 


and  N.H. 


(6) 
(6: 
(7> 
(8) 
(9) 
(Iff) 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 


Va.,andN.C 


Great  Lakes  region. 
Kanawha  River,  W.  Va., 
Lower  Colorado  region. . 

Missouri  River  Basin 

North  Atlantic  region 

Pearl  River  Basin.  Mis.s 

Puget  Sound  area.  Washington...  .- v--kCi„""";;>'t;t' 

Red  River  below  Denison  Dam.  La..  Ark..  Okla..  and  Tei. 
uo)  Sourls-Red  region -;\-,-^- 

(14)  Susquehanna  River  Basin.  N.Y.,  Pa.,  and  Md 

(15)  Upper  Colorado  region 

(16)  Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin 

(17)  Wabash  River.  Ind.  and  III 

(18)  White  River  Basin.  Ark.  and  Mo 

(19)  Willamette  River  Basin.  Oreg 


12.  7-25.  000 


12.830.000 


13,561,000 


105.000 
417.000 
506.000 
261.000 


473.000 

78.000 
407,000 
471.000 
235,000 
361.000 
417.000 


(e)  Special  studies  ,    ,_ 

(1)  Appalachian  region  water  resource  study 


(2)  Chesapeake  Bay  model  study -,--VT;"i:r(;V;i;"«w"PnhHr I  ttw984) 

3)  Coordlnat  ion  studies  with  other  arencies  (Public  Law  .W.  Public  Law  w»4) 

(4)   C.reat  Lakes-Hud.son  River  Waterway,  N.Y - 

(6)  Jersey  Meadows   N,  Y.  and  N,J  -      - * 

(6)  Lake  Ene-Ontario  Waterway.  N.Y - 


590.000 

52.000 

.WO.OOO 

.VB.OOO 

371.000 
549.000 

1,830.000 
100,000 
316,000 
76,000 
188,000 
305,000 


481,000 
637,000 
299.000 
246.000 

85.000 
484.000 

si.nno 

312.000 
.W4.  000 
175.000 
282.000 
281.000 
108.  000 
.■*9.  000 
54.000 
485,000 
371.000 
380.000 
3'28.  000 

2,000.000 
400.000 
460.000 

100,  oai 

100.  (XXI 
100.000 


481,000 
537,000 
299,000 
246.000 

86.000 
484.000 

81.000 
312,000 
.'V94.000 
175.000 
282.000 
28L00O 
lOK.  000 
589,000 

54.000 
485.  OOO 
371.000 
380.  000 
328.000 


$4,280,000 

9.336.000 

680.000 


14.296.000 


48LO00 
637.000 
299.000 
246.000 

85.000 
484.000 

81.000 
312,000 
694,000 
17,\000 
282,000 
281.000 
108.000 
589.000 

.M.tXXi 
4Ki,  UOO 
371.000 
380.000 
328.000 


Conference 

allowance. 

construction 

and  planning 


$4. 244. 000 

9. 257. 000 

680.000 


14,181.000 


481.000 
587,000 
299.000 
246.000 

85.000 
484.000 

81.000 
312.000 
.W4.000 
17,^000 
282.000 
281.000 
106.000 
589.000 

54.000 
485.000 
371.000 
880.000 
328,000 


400,000 
615.000 
100.000 

100.000 
400.000 


400.000 
615.000 
100.000 
100.000 
400,000 


400.000 
615.000 
100.000 
100.000 
400.000 
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OENERAU  INVK3TI0ATI0S9— COntlQUed 

1.  Surveys— Continued 

(i)  Special  stuilies— Continued 

(7)  Noitlieustcni  United  States  water  study 

(8)  Potciiniic  Kiver  roview 

(9)  Runip.irt  Canyon,  Alaska . 

(10)   Tl-XJS  cu;ist 

(U)  Texas  water  and  pollution  study.. 

(12)  Water  levels  at  Great  Lakes 


Subtotal,  survc 


1967  appro- 
priation 


Approved 
budget  estimate 
for  fiscal  year 
1968,  construc- 
tion and 
planning 


$325,000 


509,000 
550,000 
203,000 


2.  Collection  and  5tud.v  of  basic  data: 

(a)  Stream  gaging  (U.S.  Geological  Survey)_ 

(1>)  Precipitation  studies  (U.S.  Weather  IJureau) 

(c)  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  studies  (U.S.  Fish  and  Wlidiife  Service)! 

(d)  International  water  studies 

(e)  Flood  plain  management  services ."ill^III 


Subtotal  collection  and  study  of  basic  data. 


Research  and  development: 

^a(  Coastal  enginet'nni»  research  and  development... 

(b)  Hydrologic  studies 

(c)  Civil  work<  investigations 

(d)  MissLiSipp;  !ia.~in  model: 

(1)  .Mississippi  River  comprehensive  study.. 

(2)  .Mumteimiu'e _ 

(e)  Nuclear  explosives  studies  for  civil  construction. 


Subtotal,  researcti  and  development. 
General  reduction  due  to  slippage 


Total,  general  investigations. 


OPER.VTION   .tND  MAINTENANCE,  GENERAL 

NavigatiOB: 

W  Cliaaiiels  and  harbors 

(b)  Locks,  dams,  and  canals 

FiixjfJ  control: 

a)   Reservoirs. 

.til  Channel  improvements,  Inspections,  and  miscellaneous  maintenance 

.Multiple-purpose  projects  including  power 

Protection  of  navigation 

Reduction  for  carryover  balances 


21,710,000 


312,000 
571,000 
441,000 
104,000 
1, 800,  (XW 


$500. 000 


500,000 
350.000 
200.000 


23,712,000 


House  allow- 
ance, construc- 
tion and 
planning 


$500,000 


500.000 
350.000 
200.000 


3,415,000 


3, 030. 000 

196.000 

2, 492, 000 

217,000 

170,000 

2,220,000 


7,325,000 


32,45aOOO 


Total,  operation  and  maintenance,  general. 


GENERAL  EXPENSES 

1.  Executive  direction  and  management: 

la)  Utfice,  Chief  of  Engineers; 

(1)  Executive  direction  and  management 

(2)  Special  studies. 

(b)  Division  ofHces 

Subtotal,  executive  direction  and  management. 

2.  River  and  U.irlwr  Board 

3.  U.S.  .^rmy  Coastal  Engineering  Research  Center 

4.  Commercial  statistics 

,5.  Special  investigations- 


87,751.000 
32. 055, 000 

16. 522. 000 
1,397,000 

34, 160, 000 
7.115,000 


312,000 
571,000 
441,000 
104.000 
6,000,000 


7, 428, 000 


2,500,000 

210,000 

3, 020,  OOO 

220,  000 

160,000 

2,  495,  (XX) 


22,898,000 


Senate  allow 
ance,    construc- 
tion and 
planning 


Conference 

allowance, 

construction 

and  planning 


$.50(1,  000 

30.000 

.10.000 

500.000 

350,000 

200,000 


312,000 
.WI.OOO 

441.00<'l 

IiH.llllO 

5,  OIM).  (XW 


23,713,000 


312.000 
571.000 
441.  000 

104,  0()(J 
5,000,000 


$500,000 

30.000 

50.0(10 

500,000 

350,000 

200,000 


23,598.000 


312.000 
571,000 
441,000 
104,000 
5.  flOO,  000 


6, 428,  000 


8, 605, 000 


39,  745, 000 


179. 000. 000 


"8,310.200 

■50.000 

>  9. 343, 500 


15, 712, 700 
'799.300 
'209,000 

'  1. 100, 000 
'  193,000 


97,223.000 
35, 199, 000 

18.983.000 
1,730.500 

37,291,000 
7, 207, 500 


197,634,000 


7, 245, 000 

72,000 

10, 181. 000 


2.  500. 000 
210,000 

3,  020.  000 

220.  000 

160.000 

2. 495, 000 


8, 605, 000 
-4, 186, 000 


33,  745,  000 


96.  535, 000 
35, 199, 000 

18, 983, 000 

1,730,500 

37,291,000 

7.  207.  500 

-7.946,000 


6, 428, 000 


2, 500, 000 

210,000 

3, 020, 000 

220,  000 

160.000 

2,  495,  000 


8,  605,  000 
-2,500,000 


38, 246,  000 


97,  535,  000 
35, 199.  000 


6.  428, 000 


2,  .500. 000 
210,000 

3,  020, 000 

220,000 

160,000 

2, 495,  000 


8, 605, 000 
-4,186,000 


34, 445, 000 


97, 535, 000 
35, 199. 001.1 


189. 000. 000 


18,  983. 000 

18, 98.?.  000 

1.730,500 

1,730.  ,500 

37,291.000 

37,291.000 

7.  207, 500 

7.  207, 500 

-7,946,000 

-7,946.000 

190.  000. 000 

190, 000,  000 

6,  713, 200 

72,000 

9,833,500 


17,498,000 

850,000 

216,000 

1,  100,  000 

250,000 


Total,  general  expense. 


'  18, 014, 000 


19, 914, 000 


16, 618,  700 
850,000 
216,000 

1,072,300 
193,000 


18, 950, 000 


6,71.3.200 

72,000 

9, 833,  500 


6,  713, 200 

72,000 

9, 833,  500 


16,618,700 

850,000 

216,000 

1.  072. 300 

193,000 


18,  950,  000 


16,  618,  700 

850,000 

216,000 

1,072.300 

193,000 


18, 950, 000 


I  Includes  $464,000  in  2nd  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  approved  .May  29,  1967,    Engineering  Research  Center-  .S'^  000  for  con 
as  follows:  $160,200  for  executive  direction  and  management;  $2.0(X)  for  special  studies;    investigations.  ' 

$246,5<iiJ  for  division  offices;  $22,300  for  River  and  Harbor  Board;  $4,000  for  U.S.  Coastal 


imercial  statistics;  and  $3,000  for  special 


CONSTRUCTIOM,     GEKERAL 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  for 
construction,  general,  the  conference 
agreement  provi(ied  $968,474,000,  of 
which  $875,000  would  have  been  for  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  project.  On  that  basis, 
the  conference  agreement  would  have 
been  $52,349,000  below  the  amount  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate;  $33,400,000  above 
the  House:  $4,518,000  below  the  budget 
estimate;  and  $1,014,000  above  the  1967 
appropriation.  Unfortunately,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  House  conferees  was  not 
agreed  to  and  the  funds  for  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  project  were  eliminated.  At  an 
appropriate  time  I  will  move  to  amend 
the  House  amendment  to  the  Senate 
amendment  numbered  2  so  as  to  provide 
$875,000  for  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
project. 


The  House  sent  us  a  very  good  bill  this 
year.  As  I  stated  earlier  when  the  bill 
was  before  the  Senate,  the  House  added 
16  unbudgeted  construction  items,  which 
upon  review  by  the  Senate  committee 
proved  to  be  desirable  projects,  and  the 
committee  recommended  their  inclusion 
in  the  bill.  The  Senate  concurred  in  that 
recommendation. 

The  House  added  11  new  planning 
starts,  10  of  which  were  subsequently 
approved  by  the  Senate.  The  Senate 
added  11  new  planning  starts,  and  the 
House  approved  seven  of  these  planning 
items. 

The  House  added  16  new  construction 
starts  involving  a  future  commitment  of 
$86,298,000.  These  projects  were  accepted 
by  the  Senate  The  Senate  added  25  ad- 
ditional construction  starts.  The  House 
accepted  13  of  the  new  starts  added  by 


the  Senate  having  a  future  commitment 
of  $52,169,000.  The  budget  provided  for 
nine  new  starts  having  a  future  commit- 
ment of  $139,756,000;  the  conferees 
agreed  to  five  of  these  having  a  future 
commitment  of  $16,799,000.  Thus,  the 
conference  bill  provides  for  34  new  con- 
struction starts  involving  a  future  com- 
mitment of  $155,266,000,  which  is  about 
2  months'  work  at  the  current  rate  of 
appropriations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  tabulation 
showing  the  details  of  the  amount  al- 
lowed for  this  item,  assumiing  that  the 
Senate  subsequently  approves  my  mo- 
tion with  respect  to  the  construction 
general  Item. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Construction,  general.  State  and  project 


(N) 
(N) 

(N) 
vR) 

.MP) 
(MP) 

(N) 


(MP) 


(N) 


(FC) 

(MP) 
(MP) 
iFC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(MP) 

(N) 

(MP) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 


(FC) 
iFCl 
(FC) 
(N) 
(BE) 
FCi 
:FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FCi 
(FC; 
(FC) 


(MP) 

(FC) 

<FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(OP) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 
(BE) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


.Uabama:  ,  ,  , 

Alabama  River  channel  Improvement... 

Claiborne  lock  and  dam — . 

Holt  lock  and  dam... 

John  Hollls  Bankhead  lock  and  dam 

(spillway) --- - - 

JoAfi  HoUii  Bankhead  lock  and  dam 

Jones  Blufi  lock  and  dam.- 

Millers  Ferry  lock  and  dam 

Prrdido  Pass -  - -  -  - 

Tomblgbee  River  and  tributaries,  -Ma- 
bama  and  Mississippi.  (See  Missis- 
sippi.) 
Walter  F.  George  lock  and  dam.  Sea- 
board Airline  BR.,  relocation.  Ala- 
bama and  Georgia..    

West  Point  Dam,  .\la.  and  Ga.   (.See 
Georgia.) 
Alaska: 

,N,-)  Old  Harbor  (sec.  107) 

(MP)       Snettisham  power  project 

.Arizona: 

(FC)         .4lamo  Reservoir 

iFC)         Pinal  (reek-         -,;--■: 

(FC)         Santa  Husa  H'as/i  (Tat  MomoUkol  Dam). 

(FC)         M'i'tslow 

Arkai.sas:  .       ,  ,. 

Arkansas  River  and  tributaries,  Arkan- 
sas and  (Jklahoraa: 
(a)  Bank  stabilization  and  channel 

rectification 

(6)  Navigation  locks  and  dams 

Bayoii  Barthmmew  (1950  and  1960  adt), 

,irk.  and  La.   .    .--    

Dardanalle  lock  and  dam 

De  Gray  Reservoir 

DeQueen  Reservoir 

Dlerks  Reservoir — • 

Garland  City - 

GlUham  Reservoir 

Maniece  Bayoa,  upstream  eitension 

Narrows   Dam,   addition   ol  M   power 

unit ;- 

Ouachita  and  Black  Rivers,  .Ark.  and 

Ozark  lock  and  dam 

Pine  Mountain  Dam,  Lee  Creek. -. 

Red  River  levees  and  bank  stabilization 

below  Denison  Dam,  Ark.,  La.,  and 

Tex - 

Village  Creek  White  River  and  Mayberry 

Leiee  District -   

California- 

Alameda  Creek,  Del  Valle  Dam 

Buchanan  Reservoir  dand  acquisition) 

Corto  Madera  Creek 

Dana  Point  Harbor 

Doheny  Beach 

Dry  Creok  iWunn  Springs)  Reservoir.. 

E«i  Ri»er    reimbursement'     

Eel  Rirer  i  Delta  area]  1966  act 

Hidden  Retervotr  (land  acquisition) 

Klamath  Rirer - 

Lakeport  Reservoir,  Scolts  Creek 

Los  .\ngelps  County  drainugi'  area 

Lower  San  Joaquin  Riverand  tribularfes. 

Lijtl  ntid  Warm  Creeks  (19G5  act) 

Martls Creek  Kosirvoir.  Calif.  andNev. 

(See  .N'l-vada.) 

Mam^ille  Reiervoir .-.....- 

Mnjave  River  Reservoir  (West  Fork)... 

MorJiioi!  SlouEh 

.\r,pa  Rirer  (1965  act) 

New  Bullards  Bar  Reservoir 

New  Melones  Reservoir. • 

Oakland  Harbor 

Oroville  Reservoir ^ ;,-,••■■■ 

Pine     Plat     Reservoir    (Kmgs    River 

rhaimel> - 

Port  Son  Luis 

Redwood  Creek. ;;-;,---■ 

Rii.ssiim   River  Basin  (Coyote  Valley 

nam:.   — ----. 

Sacramento  River  and  major  and  mmor 

t ri but  arles 

Sacramento  River  bank  protection 

Sacramento  Rlverdeep  watershipchan- 

.Sa7i  Francisco  Rau  to  StofWon 

.•Sunset  Cliff's.  .Sa;i  Biego 

Tahqihtz  Creek..  

Walnut  (rreek 

Canada:                               „  .  .  .  ^  .      ,.■ 
Duncan  Lake  Reservoir,  BrUisk  CUumtna 
(Ttimhursement) -- 

Colorado : 

Chatfifld  Reservoir 

Las  Animat...   

Trinidad  Reservoir 


Total 

estimated 

Federal 

cost 


$2.  300, 000 
24,000,000 
28. 100, 000 

4,200.000 

25,800,000 

52, 600, 000 

58,600,000 

075,000 


84, 939, 000 


Approved  budget 

estimate  (or  fiscal 

year  1968 


Construction 


$1,250,000 
7.000,000 
3,033,000 

2,000,000 

"2,966,066 
12,700,000 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


44,400.000 

14. 500, 000 
2. 700, 000 
6, 510, 000 
3.470,000 


133, 000, 000 
452, 000, 000 

9,790.000 
79,000,000 

65, 400, 000 
11,  500,0<X) 
10, 600, 000 

1,240,000 
14, 8(X),  000 

1, 052,  (XK) 

1,660,000 

90,600,000 
64,100,000 
10,000,000 


15.500.000 

1.046.000 

18. 890. 000 
16, 000, 000 

7, 790. 000 

4,880,000 

588,000 

55,600,000 

3,125,000 
15,  500, 000 
17,  400, 000 

2.560.000 

10.  200. 000 

S.-0, 000, 000 

12,200,000 

U.  200, 000 


143.000.000 

15,250.000 

2, 420, 000 

16, 800,  000 

13,100,000 

133,000.000 

8.270,000 

66, 42.5, 000 

40,500,000 
7,430,000 
4.600.000 

14.  752, 000 

11,900,000 
21,200,000 

41.840,000 

50,200,000 

860,000 

4,260,000 

20,600,000 


11,100,000 

8.',  700,000 

1,770,000    . 
-1,600,000 


495.000 


'(170,000) 

4,700,000 

3,260,000 
1,796,000 


House  allowance 


Plaiming    Construction    Planning 


$200,  (X» 


5,500.000 
100,400,000 


3,500,000 

9,400,000 

1.00(1.000 

700.000 

110.000 

1,400,000 

470,000 

715,000 

8, 700, 000 
12,000,000 


600,000 


4,300,000 


300,000 

1, 700. 000 

446.000 

2. 315. 000 

1,325.000 


500,000 


12,900,000 
684,000 


2,170.000 
650,000 

5, 646,000 

2,750.000 

500,000 

13. 700. 000 


2,000,000 

100,000 

420.000 
1,200.000 

loaooo 


2,900.000 
11,100.000 

10,  725, 000 

"i,'666,'666' 


100.000 

170.000 


$1,250,000 
7,000,000 
3,033,000 

2,000,000 

'"2."966"666" 

12,700,000 
300,000 


495.  (XW 


4. 700.  000 

3. 260. 000 
500,000 


>180,000 


Senate  allowance 


Construction 


5,500,000 
100,400,000 


200,000 


200,000 


250.000 


220,000 
100.000 


350,000 


300,000 


115.000 


100,000 
170,000 


200,000 


3,500,000 

9,400,000 

1,000,000 

700,000 

110.000 

1.400.1)00 

470.000 

715,000 

8,700,000 
12,000,000 


600,000 


4,300,000 
750.000 
300.000 

1,700,000 

446,000 

2,315,000 


400,000 
530,000 


12.900.000 
684,000 


60,000 
266.666' 


145,000 


2,170,000 
650,000 

"5.'646."666' 

2,7,')O.0CO 

.■iOO.OOO 

9,  275.  000 

500,000 

2,666,066 

100.000 

420,000 
L  200, 000 

100,000 


2,900.000 
11,100,000 

10,  r.'5, 000 
"i.'666,'666 


200,000 


260,000 


$1,260,000 
7.000.000 
3.033.000 

2,000,000 

'"2.'966,'666' 

12, 700. 000 
300.000 


495,000 


1(170.000) 
4.700.000 

3,260,000 
500,000 


6,500,000 
100,400,000 


3.600.000 

9,400,000 

1.000,000 

700.000 

110,000 

L 400. 000 

470.000 

715.000 

10, 000, 000 
12,000.000 


1. 000. 000 
620.000 

4.300.000 
750,000 
300,000 

1. 700. 000 
446,000 

2. 315. 000 

1. 325, 000 


220,000 
100,000 


500.000 
530.000 


350,000 


300,000 


116,000 


60,000 

76,000 

200,000 


12,900,000 
684.000 


1(6.000 


:\  170. 000 
650.000 

5,046.'666 

2.750.000 

500.000 

9. 275. 000 

500.000 

i666."66o 
100,000 

430,000 
1,700,000 

100,000 


2,900.000 

11,100,000 

12, 000. 000 

'i,'666,'666 


Planning 


Construction 


$450,000 


100,000 
170,000 


200,000 


Conference  allowance 


200,000 


250,000 


220,000 
100,000 


350,000 
100,000 
'366,066 


116.000 


100.000 

'266.'666 


145,000 


$1. 260. 000 
7.000,000 
3,083,000 

2,000.000 

"zooo.ooo" 

12, 700, 000 
300,000 


406,000 


»  (170,000) 

4. 700, 000 

3,260.000 
600,000 


h.  ,VjO.  000 
10(.',40<J.OOO 


Planning 


$450,000 


3, 500,  UOO 

9,400,000 

1.000.000 

700.000 

110.000 

1,400,000 

470,000 

715,000 

».  700,000 
12,  UOO,  000 


600,000 
620,000 

4,300,000 
750,000 
300.000 

L  TOO,  000 
446,000 

2,31^000 
960,000 

'466.666' 
530.000 


12. 906.000 
684.000 


2,170,000 
660.000 

6.640,660 

2, 750, 000 

600.000 

9.275.000 

5iXJ,000 

"2,66a6a6 
100.000 

420,000 
1,200.000 

100,000 


2,90a  000 

IL  100,  UOO 

11,360,000 

"1^660.006 


100,000 
170,000 


200.000 


200.000 


250.000 


230.000 
100,000 


360,000 
100.000 
'366,066 


115,000 


100,000 
'266,666 


145,000 


cxni- 
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Construction,  general.  State  and  project 


Conneciicut 
(FC)  Ansonia-Derby 

(FC)  Black  Rock  Reservoir 

(FC)  Colebrook  River  Reservoir. 

(FC)  Danbury^     _ 

(FC)  Derby. ^^       

(FC)  Hop  Brook  BMerroir 

(FC)         New  London  Barrier 

(FC)  StamTord 

(FC)  Stratford 

(FC)  Trumbull  Pond  Reterroir 

Delaware; 

Delaware  River.  Philadelphia  to  sea, 
anchor'^Kes,  Delaware,  New  Jersey. 
aiid  ■  .»nny>-lTania.  (See  New  Jersey.) 

(N)  \n\Sk'  '.    waterway.    Delaware  River   to 

C'he.N  peake    H.iy    !Chesa[ieake    and 
Delaware   Canal),   pt.    II.    Delaware 

and  Maryland .     

Florida: 

(X)  Apalachicola  River  channel  improve- 
ment. .        .-        

(N)  Canaveral  Harbor  .  _  

(FC)         Central  and  southern  Florida 

(N)  Cross  Florida  Barge  CacsJ.. 

(X)  East  f'a&s  Channel  at  Destm 

(FC)  Four  River  Basins 

(N)  Gui]  County  Canal  (1966  act \     

(N)  Intracoutml  Watcrwmy,  C«lo<MBhatchee 
River  to  Anclote  River 

(N)  JacktoniiUt  Harbor  yl96i  ad)..   ._ 

(N)  Key  We«  Harbor .  

(BE)  Palm  Beach  County.  Lake  Worth  Inlet 
to  South  Lake  Worth  Inlet  (reim- 
bursement)      --- 

(Nl  Palm  Beach  Harbor - 

(BE)  PnuUa4  County.  Treature  Itland  (1966 
act) 

(N)  Ponce  de  I^eon  Inlet 

(BE)         Virginia  Key  and  Key  Biscayne 

Georgia. 

(MP)         Carters  Dam 

(MP)         La:fr  Creek  [Km... 

(N)  Savannah  Harbor,  40  Teet  f  1965  act) 

(N)  Sacannah  Harbor  i$edijnent  batin) 

(.MP)         Sptur'n  Bluff  I>am 

(MP)         Tratte:i  SkoaU  Rturroir.  Ga.  and  S.C... 
Walter  P.  Georfe  lo<Ji[  and  dam.  Ala- 
bama and  Georgia.    See  Alabama.) 

(MP)        West  Point  Reservoir.  Wa.  and  Ga 

Hawaii 

(N)  Harf'cri  Point  Harbor 

(S)  Heeia-Kea  Harbor 

(N)  Hanokahau  Harbor 

(FC)  A'rJiouou  Stream  (ttt.  106) 

(N)  LafLama  Harbor .    

(N)  Reeds  Bav  Harbor .    .  

Idaho: 

Atotm  Dam,  IdaKo  and  Wath.  (See  Wa*k- 
ington.) 

(FC)  CoUonvcood  Creek  Retervoir 

(MP)         Dworshak  iBrucesEddy)  Reservoir 

(FC)  H<'ise-Rot)ens  extension... 

(FC)         Porineuf  River  and  Marsh  Creek 

(FC)  Rirle  Reservoir. 

(FC)  Stuart  Ouieh  Retervoir  (;9S«  ad) 

Illinois: 

(FC)  Campbeli'i  I$land  

(FC)  Enfland  Pond  levM 

(BE)         f'vamtrm  \.reimburie7nent) 

(FC)         Freeport  

(FC)  HenderaoB  Coontr  Drainace  DWriet 
No.  1 

(N)  Horse  Island  and  Crescent  Bridge  (Mis- 
sissippi River),  Ilhnois  and  Iowa    

(FC)  Hunt  Drainage  District  and  Lima  Lake 
Drainage  District 

(N)  Illinois  Waterway,  Calumet-Sag  modi- 

fication, part  I.  niinois  and  Indiana.   . 

(N)  lUinoit  H'aterway,  Caiument-San  modifi- 
caiion.  part  //.  lUinoii  and  Indiana. 

(N)  lUintiU  H  aterway  duplicate  lockt.  _ 

(FC)         Indian  Grave  Drainage  District 

(N)  Kaskaskia  River  (navigation)  .  

(FC)  Lerte  dutrict  II  {Vandaiia},  Katkatkia 
Rirrr 

iFC)  Lette  dUtrtct  tS  iDwHy).  KaikOMkta 
Riper 

(FC)  Lincoln  Retervoir. 

Lock  and  dam  St,  Ittinoii  and  Kentucky. 
(See  Kentucky.) 

(N)  Mississippi    River   between    Ohio   and 

.Misiiouri  Rivers,  111.  and  Mo.: 

(a)  Chain  of  Rocks  .  

{b)  Reftulating  works 

(N)  Mount  City  U>ck  and  dam,  lUinoit  and 
Kentucky 

(FC)  Moant  Carmel 

iKC)  New  AtbeiM 

\VC)         Ooiiey  R«<rw>ir  (land  acquisition) 

(FC)  Peoria    . 

(FC)  PraMe  DnPont  levee  and  sanitary  dia- 
trict 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Total 

estimated 

Federal 

cost 


$10. 550. 000 

6,760,000 

14.400,000 

2,640.000 

3.360.  noo 

5.340,000 
4.340.000 
7.170.000 
5.110,000 
5,400,000 


420.000 
348.000 


343, 
3, 

6, 
13, 


MO. 

000, 
000, 
800. 
100, 
784, 

,300, 
880. 
3»3, 

.TO, 


000 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 
000 


4, 
1,580.000 


3, 

85. 

35, 

167, 

4. 


470. 

420, 

000. 

800. 
000. 
210, 
000, 


000 

000 

000 

000 
000 

000 

uoo 


5. 370. 000 


32 


615, 
200, 


000 
000 


49.  (MO,  000 
70. 800,  000 

112,000,000 

2.020,000 

2.400,000 

62, 400, 000 

15.000.000 

1,030,000 


Construction 


97,000.000 


4.617,000 

<<,  70O,  IXX) 

2m.  1)01).  000 

145.  300.  000 

1.260.000 

.Vj.  300.  (XX) 

477,000 

8,188,000 

8,800.000 

820.000 


535.000 
5,690,000 

270,000 
1.200.000 
1.010.000 

67,600.000 
44,500.000 
8,660,000 
7,040,000 
70.000.000 
88,800.000 


64.200.000 

8. 471. 000 
409,000 
765.000 


Approved  budget 

estimate  (or  fiscal 

year  1968 


$1,500,000 
1.550.000 
2,900,000 


825.000 

300,000 

1.510.000 


10.000.000 


100,000 
600,000 

i:.  400. 000 

11.400,000 

511.000 

3. 000. 000 


uo,ooo 

338.666 


10.000 
1,377,000 


Planning 


223,000 
8,500,000 


1,780.000 


8,100,000 


«  (860, 000) 


41.400,000 
2,100,000 
2,870,000 
1,100,000 


092,000 
220,000 
250,000 

250,000 

300.000 

80,000 

6,400,000 


1.000,000 
5,000.000 


300,000 
1,200.000 


1.147,000 
521,000 


821.000 


$80,000 
210,000 


100.000 
100.000 


50,000 


to, 000 


200,000 


246,000 
300,000 


168,000 


34,000 


40,000 


32,000 


400,000 


160,000 

'i60,'666' 


210,000 


136,000 


House  allowance 


Construction 


$1,500,000 
1,550.000 
2,900,000 


826,000 

800,000 

1,610,000 


10.006,000 


Planning 


$80,000 
210,000 


100,000 
100,000 


100,000 

600,000 
12,400,000  1.... 
11.400.000  I  ... 

511.000  I 

3,000,000   ... 

100,000  ' 


550,000 


336,000 

10.000 
1,377,000 

258,000 

450,000 
223,000 

8,500,000 

1,786,666 


saooo 


50,000 


8,100,000 


1(860,000) 


41,400,000 
2,100,000 
2,670,000 
1,100.000 


602,000 
220,000 
250,000 

25a  000 

300,000 

80,000 

6,400,000 


1.000.000 
5.000.000 


300,000 
1,200,000 


1,147.000 
521,000 
450,000 


821.000 


200,000 


246,000 
300,000 


168,000 


34,000 


40,000 


32,000 


400.000 


150,000 

50.000 
150.000 


210,000 


12N000 


Senate  allowance 


Construction 


$1,500,000 

1,550,000 
2.900,000 


825.000 

300.000 

1.510,000 


Conference  allowance 


12.000.000 


300,000 

600,000 
14. 000. 000 
11,400.000 

511,000 
4,  IXXI.OOO  I 

100,000  I 

550,000  I 
500.000 
336.000  . 


1,780,000 
450.000 


8,100,000 


200,000 
'(860,000) 


41, 400. 000 
2,100,000 
2, 67a  000 
1,100,000 


692,000 
22a  000 
25a  000 

2saooo 

300,000 

saooo 

5,40a000 


1.000.000 
6.  000.  000 


300.000 
1,200.000 


1,147,000 
521,000 

soaooo 


821.000 


Planning    Construction!  Planning 


laooo  . 

1,377,000  '. 

258,000  ,. 
450,000 

223,000  . 

9,600,000  ;. 


$80,000 

2iaooo 


100,000 
100,000 


50,000 


50,000 


200,000 


245,000 
300,000 


168,000 
34,000 


34,000 
35.000 


40.000 


60.000 
32,000 


■25.000 
400.000 


150,000 

50.000 
150,000 


2iaooo 


125,000 


$1,500,000 
1,550,000 
2,900,000 


825,000 

300.000 

l,5ia000 


11.000,000 


100,000 

600,000 
12, 400, 000 
11.400,000 

511,000 
4,000,000 

100,000 

550.000 

500.000 
336.000 


laooo 

1.377.000 

258.000 
450.000 
223.000 

8.500.000 


1.780,000 

450.000 


8.100,000 


200,000 

«  (86a  000) 


41,400.000 
2,100.000 
2,  670, 000 
1,100,000 


692,000 
22a  000 
250.000 

25a  000 

300.000 

saooo 
s,4oaooo 


1,000.000 
5.000.000 


300.000 
1.200.000 


1,147,000 
521.000 
450.000 


821.000 


ssaooo 

2iaooo 


100. 000 

100.000 


saooo 


50.000 


200.000 


245,000 
300,000 


168.000 

3ioo6 

40.000 


60.000 
32.000 


400.000 


150,000 

50,000 
150.000 


2iaooo 


128,000 
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(onst ruction,  general.  State  and  project 


(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC' 

iFCi 

iFC 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 
iFC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

iFC) 
(N) 

(FC) 
iFC) 
(TO 


(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 

(R1 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 


(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 


(FC) 
iFC) 

iFC) 
;Fc'i 


FC  i 
(FC) 

:FC) 

F(  ) 
iFC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


(FCi 
(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(R) 

(MP) 

(N) 

iFC) 

iFC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


Illinois— Continued 

Rend  Lake  Reservoir 

Richland  Creek.   

Rocheater  and  McCtmijn  Bluff  levee. . . 

Rockford 

Rock  Island 

."Valine  River  and  tributaries... 

Shelby ville  Reservoir 

SmiOuand  (Dog   Iiland)  lock  and  dam. 

lUinoit  end  Kentucky .   

Snj  Island  levee  and  drainage  diatrtc*. . 

Sooth  Qnlncy  drainage  and  levee  dtatrh*. 

Wood  River  drainage  and  levee  district 

Indiana: 

Big  Prne  Retervoir 

Brook vllle  Reservoir 

Cannelton  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and 
Kentucky 

CliJIy  Creek  Retervoir 

Greenfield  Bayou  levee 

Huntington  Reservoir 

Illinois  Waterway,  Calumet-Sag  modi- 
fication, part  I,  and  part  II,  Illinois 
and  Indiana.  (See  Illinois.) 

Island  levee..  - 

iMfayetie  Retervoir  .        

I^evee  unit  5,  Wabash  River 

Michigan  City  Harbor -. 

Newburgh  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and 
Kentucky 

Pataka  Reterroir  (land  acquiiition) 

Cnktntown  locks  and  dam.  Indiana  and 

Kentucky...     

Iowa: 

Ames  Reservoir 

BeUerue  small  boat  harbor.. 

Clinton  small  boat  tiarbor... 

Des  Moines...  

Dubuque.  

fori  A/<«fi«on  Harbor 

Guttenberg. .    

Horse  Uland  and  Crescent  Bridge,  Mis- 
sissippi River,  Hi.  and  Iowa.  (See 
Illinois,) 

Ida  Orove  (tec.  tOS) 

MarshaUtoirn .  

Missouri  River  levee  system,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska 

.\ils.souri  River.  Sioui  City  to  mouth. 
Iowa.  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska. 

Muscatine  Island  levee  district  and 
.Muscatine-Louisa  County  Drainage 
District  No.  13         

Rathbun  Reservoir 

Red  Rock  Reservoir.   

Saylorville  Reservoir 

H'aterloo. . 

Kansas; 

.■irkantai—Red  River  chloride  control, 
Tezas.  Oklahorjia,  and  Kantnt  (tee 
Teias). 

.Mchison  

Cow  Creek,  Huichinion  

El  Dorado  Retervoir 

Fort  Scott  Reservoir 

Great  Bend 

Oroce  Ruervoir - ■ 

Hillidale  Retervoir 

Lawrence • 

Marlon  Reaervolr 

Melvem  Reservoir  - 

.Missouri   River   Levee   System,   Iowa, 

Kansas.  Missouri,  and  Nebraska.  (See 

Iowa.) 
Missouri  River,  Sioux  City  to  mouth, 

Iowa,    Kansas,    .Missouri,    and    Ne- 
braska. (See  Iowa.) 

Osawatomle 

Perry  Reservoir. - 

Topeka -. 

Kentucky: 

Cannelton  locks  and  dam.  Indiana  and 

Kentucky.  (See  Indiana.) 

Can  Fork  Reservoir 

Cave  Run  Reservoir 

Flahtrap  Reaervolr -- 

Frankfort,  North  Frankfort  area 

Green  River  Reservoir 

Kehoe  Retervoir 

Kentucky  Prninrula — 

Laurel  River  Reservoir 

lock   and    Dam    No.   St,    lUinoit   and 

Kentucky 

A/ar(in 

Martini  Fork  Ruervoir 

Mound  City  lock  and  dam,  lUinoii  and 

Kentucky.  (See  lUinott.) 
Newburgh  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  ana 

Kentucky.  (See  Indiana.) 

Palntsville  Reservoir 

Panther  Creek  (sec.  «W) 

Red  River  Reservoir 


Total 

estimated 

Federal 

cost 


$36. 300. 000 

6,040.000 
1,320,000 
7,  770.  000 
4,000.000 
9,180,000 
31,400.000 

9fi,900.  000 

5,400,000 

1,150,000 

228,000 

17,  000,  (XX) 
25.300,000 

82,700.000 

14,  500, 000 

2,060.000 

19.600.000 


1, 47a  000 

30,200.000 

4,  970,  000 

1,120,000 

75,400,000 
17,000,000 

61,  500.  000 

12. 800. 000 

87.000 

42.000 

3,500.000 

10, 800, 000 

1,080.000 

2,060,000 


2,860.000 

101.700,000 

376,  6(Xi,  (XX) 


3, 140. 000 
24. 000,  000 
82.  200.  (XX) 
41.500.000 
16.000.000 


4. 370. 000 

1,800,000 
25,  600,  000 
19, 300,  000 

4,530.000 
15,  600,  000 

2,960,000 
18,  700,  000 

5.340.000 
13,  233.  0(10 
26,800,000 


1, 620. 000 
47. 200, 000 
20.200,000 


22,600,000 
28,900,000 
66, 700, 000 
2,060,000 
30,400,000 
16,600.000 
665,000 
24,600.000 

8,250,000 
3,590,000 
4.780.000 


17,900.000 

'ii."i66,"ooo 


.Approved  budget 

estimate  for  fiscal 

year  1968 


House  allowance 


Senate  allowance 


Conference  allowance 


Construction    Planning   iconstruction    Planning   jConstruction'  Planning    Construction'  Planning 


$5. 900, 000 
100,000 
877.000 


700.000 
8,850,000 


1.689.000 
235.000 


3,480,000 
la  600, 000 

"3," 650,  666' 


7iaooo 

280,000 

12. 000, 000 
500,000 

12, 500. 000 


1.300,000 

1, '200.  000 


200,000 


2.900,000 
4,000,000 


400,000 
5,430,000 
8,600,000 
5.900.000 


1.000.000 


500.000 

778,000 

2,200,000 


500,000 

6,000,000 

900,000 


5,800,000 
4,600.000 
8.620.000 
920,000 
6,630,000 

"166,666" 
1,300,000 


1  (440,  000) 
33a  000 


$60,000 

100,000 


260,000 


200,000 

'i66."666' 


186,000 


160,000 


200,000 


200,000 
155,000 

"275.000 
120.000 


100,000 


06,000 
230,000 


20a  000 


$5,900,000 

100,000 
877,000 


700,000 
8.860,000 


1.689,000 
235,000 


3.480,000 
la  600, 000 

""3."656'666' 


7iaooo 

280,000 

12, 000. 000 
442,000 

12,60a000 


1,300,000 
1,200,000 


200,000 

'260.666" 
2.900.000 
4.000,000 


400,000 
5,430,000 
8.600,000 
5,900,000 


1.000,000 


500,000 

778.000 
2.200.000 


500,000 

6.000,000 

900,000 


5.800,000 
4.600.000 
8. 620, 000 
920.000 
6,630,000 

"""i66,666 

1,300.000 


l(40a000) 
33a  000 


$60,000 
100,000 


260,000 


20,000 
200,000 


160,000 


815,000 


160,000 


75,000 


200,000 


20a  000 
166,000 

"376,066 

120,000 

75,000 


100,000 


800,000 

66,000 

210,000 


20a  000 


$5,900,000 
100,000 
877,000 


700,000 
8,860,000 


1,689.000 
235,000 


3,480,000 
la  600, 000 

86.'666"|- 

3,650,000    . 


60,000 

'""7i6,'666 

280.000 

12,000,000 
600,000 

12,500,000 


87,000 

42,000 

1,300.000 

1.200,000 

'"266,066' 


>  (404, 000) 
200,000 

2,900.000 

5.600,000 


400,000 
5.430.000 
8.600.000 
5.900.000 


1.000.000 
160.000 


600.000 

778.000 

2,200,000 


500,000 

6,000,000 

90a000 


5,  soaooo 

4,600.000 
8.520.000 
920,000 
6.630.000    - 

""100,000  I. 
1,800,000    - 

1,800,000  I 


:  (44a 000) 

ssaooo 


$60,000 
100,000 


260,000 


20,000 
200,000 


i6aooo 


185,000 


160,000 


75.000 


20a  000 


200.000 
155.000 

75.000 
276.000 
120.000 

76,000 


100,000 


800,000 

66,000 

230.000 


20a  000 


$5,900,000 
100.000 
877.000 


700.000 
8,860,000 


1,689,000 
236,000 


8,480,000 
la  000, 000 

"s.'mo.'^ooo" 

50,000 

""""7io.'666' 

280.000 

12.000,000 
442,000 

12,60a000 


1,800,000 
1.200.000 

'260.666' 


>  (404,000) 
200,000 

2.900.000 

6,000,000 


400,000 
5,430,000 
8,600.000 
5,900.000 


1.000,000 
160,000 


600,000 

778,000 
3,200,000 


600.000 
6,00a  000 

9oaooo 


6,  soaooo 

4, 00a  000 

8,620,000 

920,000 

6,630,000 


loaooo 
1,  soaooo 

1,800,000 


>  (44a  000)1 

88a  000  ' 


$80,000 
100,000 


260.000 


2a  000 
200,000 


160,000 


186,000 


160.000 


76.000 


200,000 


200,000 
155.000 

75.000 
27^000 
120,000 

76,000 


loaooo 


8oaooo 

66,000 

28a  000 


20a  QOO 


See  footnotei  at  end  of  table. 
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Construction,  general,  State  and  project 


(KC, 
(FC) 


(FC 


(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

CN) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

<N) 

<FC) 

(FCi 

(FCj 


(N) 


(N) 
(MP) 


CN) 
(FC) 


(R) 
(N) 
(R) 
(N) 
(N) 
(FC) 

(R) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(NT) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N') 

(R) 

CR) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 

(MP) 
(FC) 

(FC) 
(MP) 
<FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 

(FCl 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(MP) 
(FC) 


Kentucky— Continued 

Smith'.anil  trek  and  dam,  Illinoi»ani  Ken- 
tuck'i.  '.Ste  Ulinots.) 

Sturgis- 

TayloT.nUle  ReaervoiT 

Union  town  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and 
Kentncky.  (See  Indiana.) 

Yatf^v^Uf  R^ier" 'tr       _  .__ 

Louisiana; 

Bayou  Bartholomew ,  Ark.  and  La.  (See 
Arkansas.) 

Bayou  Bodcau  and  tributaries. 

Caddo  Dam 

Calcasieu  RWer  and  Pass 

CalcasieQ  River,  saltwater  l>aiTler 

Fresliwater  Bayou 

Grand  Isle  and  cicinity 

Lake  Pontchartniin- 

.Mermentau  Riter 

Mississippi  River,  Oulf  Outlet 

.Monroe  FloodwaU  (1965  and  1966  Acts)... 

Morgan  City  and  viciniiy... 

New  Orleans  to  Venice  hurricane  pro- 
tection  - 

Ouachita  and  Black  Rivers,  Ark.  and 
I-a.  (See  Arkansas.) 

Ocerton-Red  Rirer  il'atericay 

Red  River  levees  and  bank  stabilization 
below  Denison  Dam,  Ark.,  La.,  and 
Tei.  (See  Arkansas.) 
Maine: 

Bunker  Harbor  (sec.  107  project) 

Dickey- Lincoln     School     Dam 

and  Reservoirs 

Maryland: 

Baltimore  Harbor  and  Channels 

Bloomingio-n  Reservoir,  Md.  and  W.  Va. 
{land  acquisition) 

Inland  waterway,   Delaware   River  to 
Chesapeake  Bay,  Del.  and  Md.  (C.  & 
D.  Canal),  pt.  II.  (See  Delaware.) 
Massachusetts: 

Newboryport  Harijor 

Plymoutli  Harbor  

Plymouth  Harbor  (dike) 

Prorincetown  Harbor. 

Weymouth  Fore  and  Town  Riiert 

mtitmawiUe  Reservoir 

Michigan; 

(irand  Marais  Harbor 

Great  Lakes  connecting  channels 

Kaiamaioo  River 

Laiising 

Leiand  Harbor 

Poe  lock.  St.  Marys  River 

Poi-ni  Lookout  Harbor,  .lu  Gret  River 

River  Rouge 

Saginaw  River  (flood  control) 

Saginaw  River  i  navigation) 

Saint  Joseph  Harbor 

SoiUh  Haven  Harbor 

Minnesota; 

BiQ  Stone  Lake-WheUtone  Rwer  (land 
ac(fuisiiion) -  - 

Mankato-Xorth  Mankaio 

Minnesota  River 

Roseau  River 

Rushford 

St.  Paul  and  Sooth  St.  Paul 

Zumbro  Riter 

Mississippi: 

Biloii  Harbor 

Okatibbee  Creek  Reserrob' 

Tomblgbee  River  and  tributaries,  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi 

Missouri: 

C  hariton  River 

CharUon-LUUe  Chariton  Rivers  {ineludine 
Stoai  Creek) 

Clarence  Cannon  (Joanna)  Reservoir 

Des  Kfolnea  and  Miasissipiil  Levee 
DiBtriet.... 

Gregory  Drainage  District 

Kayslnger  Bluff  Reservoir 

Lont  Branch  Reservoir.. 

Meram»  Park  Reservoir  {.land  acquisi- 
tion)  

Mississippi  River  between  Ohio  and 
Missouri  Rivers,  111.  and  Mo.  iSee 
Illinois.) 

Missouri  River  levee  system.  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska.  iSee 
Iowa.' 

Missouri  River,  Sioux  City  to  mouth, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Ne- 
braska. (See  Iowa.) 

Pattonsburg  Reservoir  [Highway  US 
crossing) 

PlaUe  River _ 

St.  Louis - 

Smith vUle  Reservoir 

Stockton  Reservoir 

L'nion  Reservoir 


Total 

estimated 

Federal 

cost 


$2,(X)0,000 
23,100,000 


18, 500, 000 


1,840, 

2,140, 

19,500, 

4,  no, 

9, 370, 
7,010, 

71,671, 
3,124, 

98,200, 
1,160, 
3,585, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


9, 050, 000 


135, 000, 000 


212, 100, 000 
22, 900,  000 
73, 500, 000 


575,000 
1, 860, 000 

550,000 
2,580,000 
12,  500,  000 
4, 250,  000 

960,000 

127, 500.  OOO 

8, 400,  OOO 

14, 900, 000 

567,000 

34.200,000 

1,550,000 

14,000,000 

20. 000,  000 

6,420,000 

685,000 

800,000 


4,  790,  000 
5, 200,  000 
2. 460.  OiW 
2,880.000 
2.  550,  000 
8.580.000 
1,220,000 

753.  0<X) 
9,000,000 

23, 700. 000 

8,400,000 

4. 450, 000 

70, 600, 000 

1, 640, 000 

1.750.000 

196,  000,  000 

6,  650,  OOO 

42,800,000 


Approved  budget 

estimate  for  fiscal 

year  1968 


Construction 


6,943,000 
5,670,000 
78, 600, 000 
23,600,000  ■ 
tVi,  100,000  I 
.'»,  400,  iX)0 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


$700,000 


770,000 
1,457,000 

262,000 
2,750,000 


3,260,000 
2,000,000 


500,000 


1(811,000) 


200,000 


259,000 

1, 040, 000 

146,000 


220,000 
600,000 


Planning 


$200,000 


20,000 


150,000 
'"75,'6o6' 


70.000 


1, 676, 000 


House  aUowance 


Construction    Planning 


$700,000 


no,  000 

1,467,000 
262,000 

2,750,000 


3,260,000 
"2,066,066 


500,000 


"(85,000) 


60,000 


140,000 
1,845,000 


1.900,000 

1,200,000 

1,800,000 

200,000 

300,000 


1, 159, 000 


1,000.000 
1. 764, 000 


3,240,000 

525,000 

1.400,000 


3,000,000 
577,000 


8.800,000 
600,000 


834,000 


6,000,000 

"i6^766,'666' 


100,000 

60,000 


130,000 


100,000 


100,000 


200,000 


100,000 


200,000 
2,000,000 


259.000 
1, 040, 000 
146,000 
400,000 
800,000 


220.000 
600,000 


140,000 
1,845,000 

126,000 
1,900,000 
1,200,000 
1,800,000 

200,000 

300,000 


375.000 

200,000 

1,159,000 


1,000.000 
1. 754, 000 


180,000 
3, 240, 000 

525,000 

1,400,000 


3,000,000 
577,000 

"8,866,666' 


460,000 


834,000 


6.000,000 

'i6,'766^666" 


$100,000 
200,000 

20,000 


150,000 
"'75,666 


40.000 
70,000 


60,000 


100,000 
50,000 


Senate  aUowance 


Construction 


130,000 
"96,' 666' 


100,000 


100,000 


50,000 

"266,066' 

"m,<m 


$700,000 


770,000 
1,457,000 

262,000 
2,750,000 


4,500,000 

500.000 

2,000,000 


Planning 


500,000 


1, 700, 000 


'(85,000) 


1, 200,  000 
2,000,000 


259,000 
1, 040, 000 
146,000 
400,000 
800,000 


220,000 
600,000 


140.000 

1, 845,  om 

125,000 

1, 900,  000 

1,  200,  000 

1, 800,  000 

200,000 

300,000 


475,000 

2fKl,  000 

1, 159,  000 


1,000,000 
1. 754, 000 


180.000 
3.  240.  000 

525,000 

1,400,000 


3,000,000 

577,000 

200,000 

11.000,000 


500,000 


834,000 

"i','m,m 
"\V,Yf»,m 


$100,000 
200,000 

150,000 


150,000 

"'75,060 


40,000 
100,000 


Conference  allowance 


Construction    Planning 


1, 676, 000 


60,000 


100.000 
50,000 


130,000 
'96,666' 


100,000 


100,000 


50,000 

"266;'666" 
"106^066" 


$700,000 


770,000 
l,4,i7,000 

262,000 
2,750,000 


4,500,000 
'2,666,066 


500,000 


1, 700, 000 


'(85,000) 


200,000 
2,000,000 


259,000 
1,  (MO,  000 
146.000 
400,000 
800,000 


220,000 
600,000 


140,000 
1,  845,  000 

125,  000 
1,900.000 
1.200,000 
1,800,000 

200.000 

300,000 


375,000 

200,000 

1, 159,  000 


1,000,000 
1,754,000 


180,000 
3,  240,  000 

525,000 

1,400,000 


3,000,000 

577,000 

200,000 

10,  000,  000 


450,000 


834,000 


6.000,000 

"i6,'766,"o66' 


$100,000 
200,1)00 

150,000 


150.000 

125,066 


40,000 
100,000 


875,000 


60,000 


100,000 
50,000 


130.000 

"96.' 666 


100,000 


100,000 


60.000 


200,000 

"ioo'ooo 
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Construction,  general.  State  and  project 


(FC) 
(.MP 

(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC 


(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 

(BE) 

(N) 


(FC) 
(N) 


(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(MP) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 

(BE) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(BE) 

(FC) 


(N) 
(N) 
(N) 
(N) 
(N) 


(FC) 

(FC) 

CN) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

IFC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 


iFC) 

(N) 

(BE) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 


(R) 

(FC) 


(FC) 

(FC) 
(N) 
(FC) 
(N) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(N) 


(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 


'    system,    Iowa, 
and    Nebraska 


Montana: 

Great  Falls -   .  .. 

Libliy  Reservoir 

Nebniskii: 

Gerins  Valley 

I ittle  Xenirih'i  RiPer.. 

Little  Paplllion  Creek 

.Missouri    HiVPr    l.vi. 
Kau-Siis      Missouri 
(See  Iowa.) 

.Missouri  River.  Sioux  City  to  mouth 
Iowa.  Kansas.  Missouri  and  Nebras- 
ka.  (See  Iowa.) 

Norfolk 

Salt  Creek  and  tributaries 

Nevada: 

Mart  is  Creek  Reservoir.  Calif,  and  Nev., 
New  Jersey; 

Atlantic  City  (reimbursement) 

Delaware  River.  Philadelphia  to  sea 
(anchiirages),  Delaware,  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania 

Elizabeth  River 

Xeirark  Hay,  Hackensack  and  Passaic 
Rirem  11966  act)..  

New  York  and  New  Jersey  Channels, 
Kill  Van  Kull  entrance.  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.   (See  New  York.) 

Raritan  and  Sandy  Hook  Bays ... 

Shreutbury  Rirer  Inlet 

South  Orange,  Rahu-ay  River 

Tocks  Island  Reservoir,  Pa.,  N.J.,  and 

X.Y.  (land  acquisition) 

New  .Mexico: 

.\lbu'|uerque .» 

Cochiti  Ko.''ervoir. 

(ialisteo  Reservoir 

Las  Criices.. 

Los  E.iteros  Reservoir 

New  York; 

East  Rockaway  Inlet  to  Rockaway  Inlet 
and  .lamaica  Bay 

Fire  Island  Inlet  to  .Jones  Inlet  I196tacl). 

Fire  Island  Inlet  to  .Montauk  Point 

Great  Lakes  to  Hudson  River  Waterway 

Hamlin  Beach  State  Park 

Ithaca,  Cayuga  Inlet 

Kinzua  Dam  and  Allegheny  Reserroir, 
Pa.  and  N.Y.  (See  Pennsylvania.' 

Lake  Montauk  Harbor 

Little  Neck  Bay 

Moriches  Inlet,  Long  Island 

Xru-  York  Harbor  (anchorages) .  

New  York-New  Jersey  ChanneU,  Kill 
Van  Kail  entrance.  New  York  and 
New  Jersey 

Nichols 

North  Ellenville 

Oak  Orchard  Harbor 

Red  Creek.  

Rosendale- 

Salamanca..     - 

South  Ellenville 

i^aten  Island.  Fort  Wadsworth  to  Arthur 

Km.  .    .. 

Tocks  Island  Reservoir,  Pa.,  X.J.,  and 
NY.  (.Se«  -Vfif  .Jersey.) 

Wellsrille.    

North  Carolina: 

Cape  Fear  River  above  WUmington 

Cape  Lookout     .  . . 

Carolina  Beach  and  vicinity 

Falls  Reserroir 

New  Hope  Reservoir 

Ocracoke  Inlet 

Wilmington    Harbor,    38-    and    40-foot 

depth  (1962acti . 

North  Dakota; 

Garrison  Dam  {Lake  Sakakauea)  (em- 
bankment repair) 

Missouri  River,  Garrison  Dam  to  Oahe 

Reservoir  

Oahe  Reservoir,  S.  Dak.  and  N,  Dak. 
(See  South  Dakota.) 

Pipestem  Reservoir  (land  acquisition) 

Ohio; 

Alum  Creek  Reservoir  (land  acguisiiion) 
Ashtabula  Harbor  11965  modlBcation) 

.'Ithens        ...   .  ...   

Belleville    locks   and    dam,    Ohio   and 

West  Mrginia 

Bip  Darby  Creek  Reservoir 

Caesar  Creek  Reservoir- 

Clarence  J.  Brown  Dam  and  Reservoir 

(Buck  Creek  Reservoir) 

Cleveland  Harbor:  Bridge  replacement, 
widening  Cuyahoga  and  Old  Rivers 

(1958  act) 

Conneant  Harbor  (1962  modiflcation) 

Deer  Creek  Reservoir 

East  Fork  Reservoir 

Enstlake.  Chagrin  River 

Fremont 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Total 

estimated 

Federal 

cost 


$4,280,000 
362,000,000 

5,880,000 
1,660,000 
2,910.000 


3.940,000 
11,700,000 

4,910,000 

4. 010,  000 


29,000,000 
10. 800. 000 

15.500,000 


6,  270,  000 
4,  430.  000 
1, 790,  000 

198,000,000 

16.000.(100 
50.000.000 
16,000,000 
3.800.000 
12,000.000 


35,000,000 
10,700.000 
32.160,000 
34,  850,  000 
1,280.000 
3,160,000 


700,000 

2,120.000 

3.850.000 

45,  700.  000 


2.600,000 
1.320.000 
2.110.000 
1,120,000 
1,530.000 
2.  750,  000 
1,700,000 
1.330.000 

7,  640,  000 


1.740.000 

1.600.000 

6.000,000 

1.  637,  000 

20.000,000 

30,  600. 000 

288,000 

6.000.000 


7,500,000 
3,000,000 

3, 300. 000 

29, 100.  000 
1.970.000 
4.  S60,  000 

62.  600,  000 
32.  SOO.  000 
23.300.000 

13.100.000 


12,900,000 

4,  ,V)0.  000 
21,400,000 
26.  500,  000 

2.  430,  000 

5,  200.  000 


.\pproved  budget 

estimate  for  fiscal 

year  1968 


Construction    Planning 


$S50, 000 
44. 300. 000 

591,000 


786,000 


1,200,000 
993,000 

700,000 

305,000 

200,000 


700,000 


4,000,000 

4.  200,  000 

3,  700,  000 

2,500.000 

400.000 


1, 950, 000 

"956,"  666' 


500,000 

550,000 


1,000,000 
305.  000 
580,000 


500,000 

655,000 

1,240,000 


472,000 


800,000 
3,126,666 


2,  795,  000 

900.000 
502,000 


1, 770, 000 


8,  218. 000 

1.400.  000 
1.200.000 

4,  500.  000 


1,600,000 

900,000 
7,523.000 
1,420,000 

"656,666' 


$95,000 


$280,000 


100,000 
60,000 


House  allowance 


Construction    Plaiming 


$850,000 
44.300,000 

69L000 

"786,066 


1,200,000 
993,000 

700.000 

305,000 

20a  000 


700.000 


200,000 
165,000 


150,000 


75,000 
50,000 


200,000 


60,000 
"216,066 


126,000 


4,000,000 

4.200.000 

3.  700.  000 

2.500,000 

400,000 


2,000,000 
1, 950, 000 


950,000 


600,000 

550,000 


1,000,000 


1,000,000 
305,000 
680,000 


500,000 

655,000 

1.000,000 


472,000 


800,000 

"3,i26,6o6 


i. 795, 000 

900,000 
502,000 


1,400.000 

1,  770.  000 

200.000 

8.  218,  000 


1,200,000 

4, 500.  000 


1, 500. 000 

900,000 
7,  523,  000 
1,  420,  000 


$96,000 


280.000 


100.000 

60,000 


100.000 


200,000 
165,000 


30,000 


160.000 


75,000 
60,000 


200,000 


Senate  aUowance 


Construction 


216,000 


'656,'666"l. 


126,000 


$860,000 
44,300,000 

591,000 


786,000 


1,200,000 
993,000 

700,000 

305,000 

200,000 


1,000,000 


7OO1OOO 


4,000,000 

4,200.000 

3,  700, 000 

2.600,000 

400,000 


300,000 

2,000,000 
1, 950,  000 


Planning 


060,000 


600,000 

550,000 


1,000,000 


1,000.000 
305.000 
680,000 


500.000 

655,000 

1,000,000 


472,000 
600,000 

'866,066' 


4,000,000 

279,000 

2,795,000 


900,000 
602,000 

300,000 

1,400,000 

1,770,000 

200,000 

8,218,000 


1,200,000 
4.  .WO.  000 


L  500. 000 

900,000 

7,  523, 000 

1,420,000 


$95,000 


280,000 


100,000 
6a  000 


100.000 


200.000 
166,000 


Conference  aUowance 


Construction    Planning 


30,000 


160,000 


75,000 
50,000 


200,000 


150,000 

2i6,'66o 


$860,000 
44,300,000 

591,000 


786,000 


1.200.000 
003.000 

700,000 

306,000 

200,000 


1,000.000 


700.000 


4.000,000 

4.  200.  oon 

3,  7(10.(1011 

2,  SKI.  000 

400,000 


3,000,000 
1,060,000 


060,000 


600,000 
660,000 


1,000.000 


1.000.000 
305,000 
680,000 


500.000 

655.000 

1.000.000 


472,000 
600,000 


800,000 
3,660,660' 


Z  795.  000 

900,000 
602,000 

2$0,000 

1,400,000 

L  770,  000 

200,000 

8,  218, 000 


13S.0OO 
660,000 


1,200,000 

4,500,000 


1.500,000 

900.000 

7, 523, 000 

1,420,000 


660,000 


$06,000 


28a  000 


loaooo 

60,000 


100.000 


200.000 
165.000 


30.000 


150.000 


76,000 
60.000 


200,00 


215,000 


126.000 
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CooBlruction,  general,  State  and  project 


Ohio-  r<jntinued 
(N)  Haiuubal   locks   anJ    'lam.    Ohio   and 

West   \  irpnia   _    , 
(N)  lake    f:rie-(Jhio   Hirer   Canal,   OMo  and 

Pfiwvirannia        ..   

(N)  Lorain  Harbor 

(FC)         Mia  Creek  Ruenxrir,  Scioto  Raer  Sojrtn. 
(FC)         North    Branch    Kokoelng    River    Res- 
ervoir  

(FC)         Paint  Creek  Reservoir 

(N)  Racine  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West 

Virginia 

fN)  Vermilion  Harbor 

(N')  Wuiow  Island  lock  and  dam,  Ohio  and 

West  Virginia 

(FCl         Youngstown,  Crab  Creek 

Oklahoma: 

Arkantat     Red    Rker    chloride    control, 
Teia».   Oklahoma,   and   Kamas     \See 
Teiaa  ) 
Arkansas    River    and   tributaries,    Ar- 
kansas and  Oklahoma.  'See  Arkansas ) 

(FCJ         Birch  Reiervoir..   

(MP)        Broken  Bow  R«servolr 

(FC)  Candv  Heterroir 

(FC)  CriUcho  Creek 

(FC)         Hugo  Reservoir 

(FC)         Kaw  Reservoir . 

(MP)         Keratone  Reserroir.- 

(FC;         I.ukfata  Reservoir 

(FC)         C>ologah  Reservoir 

(FC)  Optima  Reservoir 

(FC)         Pine  Creek  Reservoir 

(MP)        Robert  S.  Kerr  (Short  Mountain)  lock 

and  dam . 

(FC)  SliidUr  Reservoir 

(FC)         Waurika  Reservoir 

(MP)        Webbers  Falls  lock  and  dam 

Oregon 

(FC)  Applegiile  Reserroir 

(FC)  Blue  River  Reservoir 

(MP)         Bonnerdle  lock  and  dam  ifd  poirer  unit) 

Oregon  and  Waihtngton 

(FC)  Cascadia  Reserroir 

(N)  Chetco  Rirtr 

(N)  Colunibiu  River  and  lower  Willamette 

River,  35-  and  40-foot  projects,  Oregon 

and  Washington 

(N)  Coliunbia  Rirer  at  the  mouth,  Oregon  and 

lyashtngton. . . . 

(FC)  Flk  Cr.,K  R-i'rvf.r ....!.. 

(TC)  I, ate  Cr'tk  Rfserroir  ^ 

(MP)  (irwn  Peter  Reservoir ...'..'.'.'. 

(MP)        Joiin  l)jy  lock  and  dam,  Oregon  and 
Wi-^hiimton 

(MP)  Lost  I  reek  Reservoir 

(N)  Port  Orfonl    .  _ .'... 

(N)  Situlau-  Rnrr  and  Bar . 

(MP)        The  DiiUes  i,Kk  and  dam,  Oregon  and 

Washmgton  i additional  power  units).. 

(N)  TiUamonk  Bay  itoiUhjctly) __ 

(FC)         Willamette  River  Basin  iiank  protection 

(N)  Yaquina  Hay  and  Harbor.. 

Pennsylvania: 

(FC)         Aylesworth  Creek  Reservoir 

(FC)         BeltzvlUe  Reservoir .      . 

(FC)         Blue  Marsh  Reserroir.. 

(FC)  Chariiers  Creek ;."" 

(FC)  Cou-aneique  Ruercoir 

Delaware  River,  Philadelphia  to  sea, 
anchorages,  Delaware,  New  Jersey, 
and  Permsylvanla.  (See  New  Jersey.) 

(FC)         Dubois 

(FC)         Foster  Joseph  Sayers  Dam  (Blanchard 

Reservoir)..- 

(FC)  Kinzna  Dam  and  Alleghenr  Rewrrob'V 

Pa.  and  N.Y 

Lake  Erie-Ohio  Riter  Canal,  Ohio  and 
Pmntylvania.  {See  Ohio.) 

(FC)         Raystown  Reservoir 

(FC)  Scranton..   .'_'.[ 

(FC)  Tioga-Hammond  Retenoir  (larui  aeguUi- 

tUm) .. 

Tockt  Island  Raertoir,  Pa.,  A'.  j_  and 
A'.  Y.  {See  Nev  Jeriev.) 

(FC)  Trezler  Reservoir 

(FC)         Turtle  Creek 

(FC)         Union  City  Reservoir 

(FC)         Woodcock  Creek  Reservoir 

Rhode  Island: 

(BE)  at/r  n-alk.  Newport..  

(N)  Providence  River  and  Harbor..  .. 

South  Carohna: 

Trotters  Shoals  Reservoir,  Ga.  and  S.C 
(See  Georgia.) 
South  Dakota: 

(MP)        Big  Bend  Dam-Lake  Sharpe 

(FC)         Cottonwood  Springs  Reservoir 
(MP)        Oahe  Reservoir,  8.  Dak.  and  .V.  Dak. 

(M  P)        Cordeil  Hull  lock  and  dam  . 

(MP)       J.  Percy  Priest  Reservoir 


Total 

estimated 

Federal 

cost 


$71,400,000 

I  968,000,000 
'  17, 100, 000 
I       21.800,000 

5,730,000 
22,400,000 

;      70, 900, 000 
708.000 

I      73,400,000 
2, 420, 000 


5.930,000 
39,  «O0, 000 

5,500.000 

1,870,000 

30,  700,  00(1 

86.600.000 

123,000,000 

13, 400, 000 

7,400,000 
24,900,000 
20,500.000 

92. 500, 000 

6,600,000 

27,300,000 

77,200.000 

25, 800,  000 
31, 400, 000 

124.000,000 

39,600,000 
1,350,000 


Approved  budget 

estimate  for  fiscal 

year  1968 


House  allowance 


Construction 


22, 600, 000 

12, 200, 000 
21, 000, 000 
22,300,000 
82,300,000 

448,000,000 

83,300,000 

1,100,000 

2,435,000 

f>4.  OOO.  000 
9.  360.  000 
13.  lOO.fJOO 
14,000.000 

1.920.000 
21.700.000 
15.600,000 
14.400.000 
30,900,000 


1,870,000 

28, 900.  000 
106. 800,  000 


53.500,000 
2.000,000 

53,600,000 


12,000,000 
15,200,000 
11,000,000 
10,200,000 

414.000 
13,900,000 


103, 000, 000 

1,740.000 
338,000.000 

58.  500.  000 
49,  300,  000 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


$8,070,000 


200,000 


750,000 
2,700,000 

9,500,000 


4,500,000 
850,000 


6,200,000 


PUiming 


$2,000,000 


426,000 


78.000 


1,500,000 
4, 700. 000 
4, 679, 000 


60,000 


1,360,000 
2,000,000 
5,600,000 

13,000,000 

"ii766,'666" 
8,666,666' 


Construction 


$8,070,000 


200,000 


760,000 
2,700,000 

9,600,000 


4,500,000 

850.000 


Planning 


Senate  allowance  Conference  allowance 


Construction 


$760,000 


426,000 


76,000 


6,200,000 


120,000 


2, 700, 000 


4,040,000 

38. 700. 000 

2.050.000 

232,000 


100,000 
190,000 


1,600,000 
4,700,000 
4,879,000 


206,000 


4001000 
400.000 


66,000 
220,000 
350,000 


786,000 


375,000 
2,800,000 

999,000 
5,320,000 


600,000 


9,000,000 
6, 989, 000 


2, 700, 000 
1,086,000 


1.350,000 
2,000,000 
5,600,000 

13.000,000 

'i4,'766,'o66' 
"e,"  666,066' 


$8,070,000 


200,000 


60,000 


120,000 


100,000 
190,000 


206,000 


100,000 


2,700,000 


4,940,000 

38, 700, 000 

2,080,000 

232,000 


276,000 


400,000 


66,000 


713,000 

1, 450, 000 
500,000 


3,800,000 


1,800,000 

500,000 

1, 100,(»0 


786,000 

500,000 

375,000 

2,500,000 

993,000 
6, 320.  000 


400,000 

4oaooo 


66,000 
220,000 
360,000 


500,000 


176,000 


7,600.000 

5,500,000    


9.000,000 
6,489,000 


2,  700, 000 
1,086,000 

1,000,000 


275,000 

466,' 666' 
55,000  i. 


713,000 

1,  450, 000 

500,000 


178,000 


3,600,000 


1, 800, 000 

800,000 

1, 100, 000 

7,600,000 
6,800,000 


750,000 
2,700,000 

9,500,000 


4,800,000 
850.000 


500.000 
5.  200. 000 


Planning 


1,500,000 
4, 700, 000 
4,  579, 000 


1,350,000 
2,000,000 
5, 6(XI,  000 

13, 000, 000 

'i4."766,"666' 

I 
6,666,606 


100,000 


4,000,000 


4,940,000 

38,  700. 000 

2.050.000 

232.000 

500.000 

786.000 
500.000 

.vjn.ooo  ! 

2,  500.  000  I 

993.000 
5, 320.  000 


600,000 


9,000,000 
6,489,000 


2, 700. 000 
1,086,000 

1,000,000 


713,000 

1,450,000 

800,000 


3,800,000 


1,800,000 

500,000 

1,100,000 

7,600,000 
6, 500, 000 


$750,000 
"465,' 666 


Construction 


76,000 


$8,070,000 

"266,' 666 


Planning 


40,000 
50,000 


120,000 


100,090 
190,000 


206,000 


400,000 
400,000 


65,000 

220.000 
350.000 


275,000 
'466,066 

65,000 


175,000 


80,000 


750,000 
2,700,000 

9,500,000 


$750,000 
458, 006 


4,800,000 
850.000 


5,200,000 


1,500.000 
4,  700, 000 
4,  679,  000 


1,350,000 
2,000,000 
5.600,000 

13. 000, 000 
'ii'766,'666 

6, 006.' 666 


100,000 


3,000,000 


4,  940, 000 

38, 700,  000 

2,060,000 

232,000 

500,000 

786,000 

500.000 

375.000 

2,500.000  |. 

993,000    . 
6,  320,  000  : . 


600,000 


9,000,000 
6,489,000 


2,700,000 
1,086,000 

1,000,000 


713.000  ' 
1,450,000 
500,000 


3,500,000 


1,800,000 
600,000 

1, 100, 000 

7,600,000 
6,600.000 


75,000 


40,000 
50,000 


120.000 


100,000 
190,000 


208,000 


400,000 
400,000 


65,000 
220.000 
350.000 


275,000 
'400,000 

65,000 


175,  (XX) 


80.000 
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Construction,  general.  State  and  project 


(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 


(FC) 

(N) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC 

(FC 

(R 

,FC, 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 


(N) 

(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(MP) 


Texas: 


Abileru  Channel  improtemenl 

Arkansas-Red  River  chloride  control  (part 

I),  Teias.  Oklahoma  and  Kansas 

.Arkansas-Red  River  chloride  corUrol  {tup- 

plemental  sttuiies),   Texas,   Oklahoma, 

and  Kansas 

Buflalo  Bayou  and  trlbutarie.s 

Chocolate  Bayou 

Cooper  Reservoir  and  channels^- 

El  Paso 

Fort  Worth  Floodway,  Clear  Fork  ex- 
tension  

Freeport  imd  vicinity 

Oalveston  Harbor  and  Channel  (jgroiiu)... 

Highla  rid  Bayou 

Lake  Kemp  Reservoir 

Laketieu:  Reserroir - 

Lavon     Reservoir     modlflcatlon     and 

channel  improvement 

Liberty,  Trinity  Riter 

Port   Arthur   and    vicinity    (hurricane 

flood  prot  ect  ion ' 

Red  River  levees  and  bank  stabllliation, 

below  Denison  Dam,  Ark.,  La.,  and 

Tei.  (See  Arkansas.) 
Sabine-Neches   Waterway   40  feet   and 

channel  to  Echo ■ 

San  Antonio  Channel 

San    Gabriel    River  tributary  to   Braiot 

River  {land  acquisition) 

StUlhouae  Hollow  Dam 

Taylors  Bayou 

Texas  City,  hurricane  protection 

Trinity  River  Bridge 

Vince  and  Little  Vlnce  Bayous 

Wallisville  Reservoir,  Trinity  River 

\mtney  Reservoir  (road  replacement)  — 
Vermont: 

(FC)         Bennington - 

Virginia; 

(FC)         Oathrlght  Reservoir 

(Nl  Hampton  Roads. 

(BE*         Virginia  Beach  (reimbursement) 

Washington 


Total 

estimated 

Federal 

cost 


Approved  budget 

estimate  for  11»»1 

year  1968 


(MP 


(MP) 


(FC) 
(MP) 


(MP) 
(MP) 
(MP) 

(N) 


(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 


.isolin  Dam.  Idaho  and  Washington 

Bonneville  lock  and  dam  ild  powerplant. 

Oregon  and  U'ashingtan).  {tee  Oregon.} 
Chief   Joseph    Dam    {additional    power 

units) - 

Columbia  River  at  the  mouth,  Oregon  and 

Washington.  i.Sf<  Oregon.) 
Columbia  River  and  lower  Willamette 

River.  35-  and  40-fool  projects,  Oregon 

and  Washington.  (See  Oregon,  i 
Cowlitx    County    Consolidated    Diking 

and  Impro»ement  District  No.  2. 

Ice    Harbor    lock    and    dam    [additional 

units) 

John  Day  lock  and  dam,  Oregon  and 

Washington.  (See  Oregon.) 

Little  Goose  lock  and  dam 

Lower  Granite  lock  and  dam 

Lower  Monumental  lock  and  dam 

Olympia  Harbor  {deferred) 

The  l)alles  lock  and  dam,  Oregon  and 

Washington.  (See  Oregon.) 

Wynoochee  River  Reservoir 

West  \  irginiu: 

Beech  Fork  Lake 

Belleville locksand  dam.  Ohioand  West 

Virginia.    See  Ohio.) 
Blonmingt(n  Reserroir,  Md.  and  W.  Va. 

(See  .\liirylnnd.) 

BtirnsrUle  Lake 

East  Lynn  Lake 

ILumibal  locks  and  dam  Ohioand  West 

\lrginia.  (See  Ohio.) 
R.  I).  Biiiley  {Justice)  Lake...   ..   .-_-. 

Ri^oine  locks  and  dam.  Ohio  and  West 

Vireinia.  (See  Ohio  ) 

Rou-Usburg  Lake 

Stonewall  Jackson  Lake 

Willow  Island  lock  and  dam,  Ohio  and 

West  Virginia.  (See  Ohio.) 
Wisconsin- 

Eau  Galle  River,  Spring  Valley — 

Green  Hay  Harbor  (1962  act) 

Kenosha  Harbor.  _ 

La  Farge  Reservoir,  Kickapoo  River  [land 

acquisition) 

Man itotioc  Harbor — 

Miscellaneous; 

Emergency  bank  protection 

Small  projects  for  flood  control  and  re- 
lated purposes  not  requiring  specific 

legislation  (sec.  205)  — 

Snagging  and  clearing 

Small  navigation  projects  not  requiring 

sreclfic  legislation  costing  up  to  $500,000 

(sec.  107)..  - 


$34,600,000 
50,000,000 


2, 500, 000 
66, 100, 000 

1, 350, 000 
24, 100,  000 
14, 400,  000 

3.960.000 

11,700.000 

1.750,0(J<J 

3. 850.  000 

e.  100. 000 

36, 100, 000 

40,300.000 
2.000.000 

40  600.  000 


23.500.000 
22,  '200,  000 

83.100.000 
19, 900, 000 

5. 930, 000 
16, 000. 000 
12. 300. 000 

4.  770.  000 

16.  200.  000 

130.000 

415,000 

17.300.000 

31.800,000 

1.380,000 

97,100,000 


59,800.000 


1,320.000 
22,000,000 


146, 000, 000 

183, 000, 000 

191.000.000 

373.000 


Construction 


15, 800, 000 
13,400,000 


21.800,000 
24, 900,  000 


76,600.000 


96.100,000 
35,  700, 000 


7, 010,  000 

48, 820. 000 

1.855,000 

500,000 
860.000 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


$3.  700,  000 


900,000 
1.500,000 

500.000 

900.000 


3.500.000 
7.400.000 


3.900.000 
1,500.000 

1,800,000 
3,717,000 


2,000,000 

2, 825, 000 

800,000 

2,500,000 


1.450.000 

6.600,000 

85,000 


Planning 


$180,000 


1,000,000 

■""256,"666' 


110,000 

i66,'666 


50,000 


160,000 


House  allowance 


Construction 


«3, 700, 000 
600,000 


900,000 

1,600,000 

800,000 


900,000 
3.500,000 
7.400.000 


3.900.000 
1.500.000 

1.532.000 
3,717,000 


2,000,000 
1,036,000 

800,000 
2,600,000 

130,000 


Planning 


Construction 


$180,000 


1,000,000 

""266,'666' 


110,000 

'i66,'666 


60,000 


160,000 


685.000 


44.000.000 

9.200,000 

23.  700.  000 


3,000.000 
865.000 


3, 170. 000 

4,000.000 


1.300.000 

1.000.000 

60,000 


300,000 


200.000 


535,000 

75,000 


1,450,000 

6. 800.  OOO 

86.000 


686.000 


44,000.000 

9,200,000 

23, 700, 000 


3.000,000 
855,000 


3.170.000 
4.000.000 


800,000 


200,000 


Senate  allowance 


Conference  allowance 


535,000 
75,000 


500,000 


6,000,000 
500,000 


1,500,000 


26,000 


1,300,000 
1.000,000 

eaooo 

300,000 


500,000 


6,000,000 
600,000 


1,500,000 


25,000 


$3.  700,  000 
500.000 
500,000 


Platmlng 


900.000 

1.500.000 

500.000 


900.000 
3.600,000 

7.4oaooo 


3,900,000 
1,600,000 

1,800,000 
3,717,000 


2,000,000 
1,035,000 

800,000 

2,500.000 

130,000 

3.W.  OOO 

1.450.000 

6.500.000 

86,000 


685.000 


44.000.000 

9.200,000 

23,  700, 000 


3,000.000 
855,000 


500,000 

3.170.000 


4,000,000 


1,300,000 

1,000,000 

60.000 

soaooo 


600,000 


6,404,000 
500,000 


1,500,000 


Construction     Planning 


$i8aooo 

160,000 
1,000,000 

""286,'666" 


110,000 

"i66,'666 


60,000 


150,000 


200,000 


300,000 


200,000 


20,000 


Toaooo 

375,000 


26,000 


$3.  700,  000 
600,000 


900.000 

1.500.000 
500.000 

900,  000 ' 
3.800.000 

7,400.000 


8,900,000 
1,600.000 

L  832, 000 

3,717,000 


2,000,000 
1,  036, 000 

800,000 

2,500,000 

130,000 

350,000 

1,450,000 

6,500,000 

85,000 


685,000 


H  000, 000 

9,200,000 

23, 700,  000 

3,000.000 
855.000 

400.000 
3.170.000 


4,000.000 


1,300.000 

1,000,000 

60,000 

300,000 
500,000 


6,404,000 
500,000 


1.500,000 


$i8aooo 

150,000 
1, 000, 000 


250,000 


110,000 

lOO.OOO 


60,000 


160,000 


300,000 


200,000 


20,000 


700,000 
876,000 


25,000 
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Table  2.~Conslruction,  general,  fiscal  year  1968  (Oct.  12,  ifii<J7)— Continued 


Construction,  general.  Stale  and  project 


Miscellaneous— Continued 

Small  beach  erosion  control  projects  not 

requiring  specific  legislation  costing  up 

to  $500,000  (sec.  103) 

Recreation  facilities,  completed  projects' 
Fisti  and  wildlife  studies  iU.S.  IMsh  and 

and  Wildlife  Service) 

Aquatic  plant  control  (1965  act) '. 

Eniployees  compensation _.  ... 

Reduction  for  anticipated  savings  and 

slippages 


Total 

estimated 

federal 

cost 


Approved  budget 

estimate  (or  fiscal 

year  1968 


Construction 


$250,000 
9,000,000 

580,000 
800,000 
625,000 


-90, 025,  OOO 


Grand  total,  construction,  general. 


951,831.000 


Planning 


House  allowance 


Construction 


.$250,000 
9,000,000 

580.000 
900,000 
625,000 

-129,516,000 


\  ?nMMH!.^  (°.'.'?™^','  S^^'p'i""  projects"  under-. Miscellaneous." 
'  Included  in  '•small  flood  control  projects"  under  ••Mi.scellaneous." 


(972, 992, 000) 


»21.161,000       915,634,000 


Planning 


$19,440,000 


(935, 074, 000) 


Senate  allowiince 


Construction!  Planning 


$250,000 
9,000,000 

900,000 
625.000 

-90, 025, 000 


Conference  allowance 


Construction 


$250,000 
9,000.000 

580.000 
900,000 
625,000  ... 


Planning 


-115,025,000 


988,208,000    $22,615,000 
(1.010.823.000) 


946,954.000  !  $21,520,000 
(968,  474,  OOOj 


,-oi^«?^w.H„^^h^*'^'^  !*'?*""  'i"  "^!"^  ^'^  "^'^  projects  or  modification  of  projects  on  which 
Li?S^^"°"  ^'"."°'  ^l^'^'''^  *"''  Proi'-cts  in  bold  face  are  those  projects  to  be  comnlet^ 
with  the  amount  in  the  approved  budget.  to  lu  uc  v-umpieiea 


MISSISSIPPI  Birrs  and  tributaries 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  for 
Mississippi  River  and  tributaries,  the 
conference  report  provides  $87,135,000. 
which  Is  $4,345,000  below  the  amount  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate;  $3,735,000  above 


the  House;  $9,735,000  above  the  budget 
and  the  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1967. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  tabulation  explaining  the  action  of  the 


conferees  on  the  appropriation  for  flood 
control,  Mississippi  River  and  tributaries. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Table  3. 


-Flood  control,  Mississippi  River  and  tributaries,  fiscal  year  1968  {Oct.  12,  1967) 


Project 


Total 

estimated 

Federal 

cost 


Approved  budget  esti- 
mate for  fiscal  year  1968 


House  allowance 


Senate  allowance       I    Conference  allowance 


1.  General  investigations: 

(a)  Examinations  and  survey?. 

(b)  Collection  and  study  of  basic'data! 

Subtotal,  general  investigations.. 

2.  Construction  and  planning: 

-Mississippi  River  levee.!! 

Channel  improvement _'_\\ 

Old  River  control ...V..'.'. 

St.  Francis  Basin .'.'..'.'. 

Cache  River ..'..'.'.'.'. 

West  Tennessee  trihutarie3.'.".'.'II"I"^r! 

Lower  Arkansas  River 11!" 

Tensas  Basin: 

Boeuf  and  Tensas  Rivers,  etc 

Red  River  backwater 

Yazoo  Basin: 

Sardis  Reservoir 

Enid  Reservoir -'.''.'..'." 

.\rkabutla  Reservoir '.'.'.'.'.' 

Grenada  Reservoir V.V.'.'.'.. 

Greenwood.- . ...II" 

Main  stem I-IIIIIIII" """" 

Tributaries I" 

Big  Sunflower  River,  etc.. .IIIIIIII 
Yazoo  backwater 

Lower  Red  River,  south  bank.. IIIIIIII 

-Mchafalaya  Basin IIIIIII 

West  Kentucky  tributaries.. I. IIIIIIIII 


Subtotal,  construction  and  planning.. 
Reduction  for  anticipated  savings  and  slippages! 

Total,  consmictlon  and  planning 
3.  Maintenance 

lirand  total 


$272, 000, 000 
960,000,000 
71, 000. 000 
132,000,000 
27,000,000 
13, 700, 000 
25,800,000 

52,  OOO,  000 
37, 500, 000 

12, 580, 000 
15,  710, 000 
12, 680, 000 
32, 010, 000 
5, 470, 000 
23,600,000 
40,000,000 
19, 000, 000 
32,300,000 
18, 400, 000 
302,000,000 
2, 130, 000 


Construc- 
tion 


Planning 


$142,000 
101,000 


243,000 


$3, 200, 000 
29, 70O,  000 
650,000 
575,000 


3;  675 


2,404,058,000 


460,000 
140,000 

540,000 
1,085,000 

40,000 

35.000 

35,000 

40,000 

225,000 

270,000 

742,000 

446,000 

1,600,000 

225,000 

8,000,000 


Construc- 
tion 


Planning 


Construe-      Planning      Construc- 
tion      I  tion 


$442,000 
101.000 


543,000 


$120, 000 


$3,400,000 

32, 700, 000 

660,000 

3,825,000 


30,000 


51,007,000 
-1,400,000 


49, 607,  OOO 
27, 400, 000 


150,000 


150,000 


2.  429.  058,  OOO 


7.  400. 000 


660,000 
140,000 

540,000 
1,336,000 

40,000 

35,000 

35,000 

40,000 

226,000 

270,000 

1,542,000 

445,000 

1,600,000 

226,000 

9,000,000 


$497, 00(1 
101.000 


Planning 


$497,000 
101,000 


598.000 


598.000 


$120,000 


$3,  700,  000 

38,400,000 

1,000,000 

4,500,000 


56,707,000 
-1,400,000 


55, 307, 000 
27, 400, 000 


30,000 


150,000 


660,000 
140,000 

540,000 
1.353,000 

40,000 

35,000 

35,000 

40,000 

225,000 

270.000 

1,542,000 

446,000 

1.600,000 

225,000 

10,000,000 


$120, 000 


150,000 


83,400,000 


04,732,000 
-1,400,000 


30,000 


150,000 


63,332,000 
27, 400. 000 


150,000 


$3.  550,  000 

35,  225,  000 

825,000 

4,155.000 

""  66o!66o 

140,000 

540.000 
1,335.000 

40,000 

35,000 

35,000 

40,000 

225,000 

270.000 

1,542,000 

445,000 

1,600.000 

225,000 

9,500,000 


$120, 000 


60.  387,  000 
-1,400.000 


.30.000 


150,000 


58, 987, 000 
27, 400. 000 


91,480.000 


I 


150.000 


87,135.000 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  at  this  point 
in  the  R«coRD  a  tabulation  showing  the 


details  of  the  amount  allowed  by  the 
conferees  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

Title  III — .Atomic  Energy  Commission 
OPERATING  EXPENSES 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Program 


Raw  materials 

Special  nuclear  materials! 


Appropiis- 
tfon,  1967  , 


$162, 515, 000 
353, 728, 000 


Budget  esti- 
mate, 1968 


JCAE  author- 
ization, 1968 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


$129, 594. 000 
346,  420, 000 


$129,094,000 
346. 420, 000 


$129,094,000 
34,5. 920,  000 


$129,094,000 
345,  920,  aw 


Conference 
action 


$129,094,000 
345.920.000 
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Program 


Appropria- 
tion, 1967 


Budget  esti- 
mate, 1968 


Weapons: 

Production,  storage,  and  .survclllanoe 

Research  and  development 

Testing  atomic  weapons 

Special  test  detection  activities 

Total  weapons 

Reactor  development: 

Civilian  power  reactors 

Cooperative  power  reactor  demonstration 

Euratom 

Merchant  ship  reactors 

knny  power  reactors 

Naval  propulsion  reactors 

Spiice  propulsion  systems. 

.■^puve  electric  power  development 

Terrestrial  electric  power  development 

(jeneral  reactor  technology 

.\dvunced  systems  research  and  development 

Nuclear  safet  y 

Operational  services 

Total  reactor  development.. 

Physical  research: 

llisli-energy  physics 

Medium-energy  physics 

Law-energy  physics.  -. 

Matliematics  and  computer  research.. 

Chemistry  research. 

Metallurgy  and  materials  research 

Controlled  thermonuclear  research 

Total  physical  research 

Biology  and  medicine 

Training,  education,  and  Information 

Isotopes  development 

Civilian  application  of  nuclear  explosives  (Plow-flhare) . 

Communities 

Program  direction  and  administration 

Security  investigations 

Cost  of  work  for  others 

Total  program  costs. 

Change  in  selected  resources 

Gross  obligations 

Revenues  applied 

Net  obligations .. 

Unobligated  balance,  start  of  year 

rnobligated  balance,  end  of  year 

Transfer  to  General  Services  .4.dministration 

Appropriation 


JCAE  author- 
ization, 1968 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


Conference 
action 


$244,300,000 

215,150,000 

19S,  480,000 

.V.'iTO.OOO 


$236.>!00,000 

222.100.000 

236,100,000 

.5.  500, 000 


.«23e.  800,  000 

227.100,000 

246,100.000 

,^  500,  000 


$236,  isflf).  iWi 

222.  inn.cwp 

236, 100,  000 
5,  500, 000 


J236, 800,  000 

227,100.000 

246, 100, 000 

5.500,000 


S;236.  800. 000 
227.100.000 

246.  KXI.  OOU 
5.500.100 


663,500,000 


700,  500, 000 


716, 500, 000 


700. 500. 000 


715,500,000 


715.500,000 


106. 


4S0.000 
116,000 
000,000 
100.(1011 
Tiki,  !II«i 
90(1,  iK»i 
575.1X10 
497.  OU) 
595.  000 
100.000 
8.10,000 
015,000 
792,000 


122,820, 

28.  783. 

2.500, 

ICIO, 

900. 

I')ft,  7U>, 

9(1.  4lK). 

60.  740. 

8,  I. '5. 

51.  000, 

11.035. 

35.  000, 

3.000. 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
flOO 
000 
000 


467.  720, 000 


108,073,000 
11,000.000 
28,336,000 

6.  107.  000 
52.  864,  (m 
26,284.000 
22, 626, 000 


521,103.000 


116.600,000 

11,100,000 
29,400.000 

6.  200.  000 
55,  000.  000 
27,600,000 
26. 200. 000 


122,820, 

28,783, 

2,  .VX), 

100, 

900, 

106.700. 

90.400, 

60.990. 

8.125. 

51 .  000, 

9,035, 

35,  000, 

3,000, 


000 

121,250,000 

000 

28,783,000 

000 

2,500,000 

000 

ion. 000 

000 

(KKl 

106.700,000 

000 

S3.  0011,000 

(xxt 

«(i  990.000 

(KiLi 

:.  M).  \m 

aid  , 

50.  100.000 

000  1 

8,  .-as,  000 

000  i 

35, 000, 000 

000  ' 

3.000,000 

519, 353, 000 


118,000,000 
11,100,000 
29,  400, 000 

6.  200.  000 
55,000,000 
27,  600,  000 
26,200,000 


507,  458, 000 


118,000.000 
11,100.000 
29.400.000 

fi.  200.  000 
55,000.000 
27,600,000 
26,200,000 


121,250,000 

28, 783, 000 

2,500,000 

100.000 

700.000 

106.700,000 

83.000.000 

m.  990.  000 

:.  5oo.  tw 

51 ,  (XiO.  (KXI 
8.  535,  OCX) 

36.  OIO.  UK) 
3.  000.  (XX 1 

509.  058.  (XX) 


118,000,000 
11,100.000 
29,400,000 
6,200,000 
55.000.000 
27,600,000 
28,200,000 


121,250,000 

28,  783, 000 

2,500,000 

100,000 

106,  70o!6oo 

83.000.000 
60.  mK  000 

:,  500,  (XIO 

50,100,000 
8.535,000 

35.  000.  000 
3,000.000 

607.  458.  000 


118.000,000 
11,100,000 
29,400,000 
6,200,000 
65,000,000 
27.600,000 
26,200,000 


255,290,000 


272,  000,  000 


273. 500.  000 


273.  500.  000 


273.600,000 


278,600,000 


86,  000,  OOO 
16.158.000 

7.838,000 
13,  335,  000 
10,137.000 
88,  676,  000 

6,  443,  000 
17,  200,  000 


90,  450,  000 
17,855,000 

»,  375,  000 
21.865,000 

7,223,000 
94.000,000 

6.731.000 
Ki  224,  000 


90,  450,  000 
16,355.000 

8,375,000 
21,865,000 

7,023,000 
94,000.000 

6,731,1XX1 
13,224,000 


90. 450,  000 
16.356,000 

7,838.000 
20.715,000 

6,871,000 
93,  200.  OOO 

6,731,000 
13,224.000 


90.460,000 
16,455,000 

7,838,000 
20,716,000 

7,023,000 
9E,,  200, 000 

6.731,000 
13,224,000 


90,460,000 
16,356.000 

7.838.000 
20.715,000 

6,871,000 
93,200,000 

6,731,000 
13,224.000 


2, 148.  540,  000 
8,  756, 000 

2,229,340,000 
12,818.000 

2,241,890,000 
17,218,  0(X) 

2,211,856,000 
7,  518,  000 

2,  228,  708,  000 
8,068,000 

2,22«,866,000 
7,  518,  000 

2,157,296,000 
-77,186,000  , 

2.  242, 158.  000 
-59.317,000 

2,259,108,000 
-56,317,000 

2,  219,  374,  000 
-59,317,000 

2,  236,  776,  000 
-56,317,000 

2,  234. 374,  000 
-66,317,000 

2,08  .110.000 

-170.218,000 

12,941,000 

167,000 


2,182,841,000 
-12,941,000 


2,199,791,000 
-26,605,000 


1.923,000,000       2.168.900,000       2,173.186.000 


2, 160,  057,  000 
-36,067,000 


2,177.466,000 
-36, 067, 000 


2, 125, 000,  000       2, 142, 402, 000 


2, 175,  067,  000 
-35.057,000 


2, 140,  000,  000 


PLANT  AND  CAPITAL  EQUIPMENT 


Project 


Construction  project 


Budget 

estimate, 
1968 


JCAE 
authorita- 
tion,  1968 


House  bill       Senate  bUl 


Conference 
action 


68-1-a 
68-1-b 
68-2-a 
68-a-b 
68-3-a 

^3-b 
68-3-c 
6*M-a 

68-4- h 

6g-4-c 

68-4-d 

6s-4-e9 

68-J-f 

6K-4-2 

68-4-h 

6h-.5-a 

6Mi 

fs-: 

6:-3-a 

ef^.vh 


Hot  laboratory.  New  Brunswick,  N.J.. : 

Replacement  wa.«te  .storage  tanks.  Richland,  Wash 

New  weapons  production  capabilities,  various  locations 

Weapons  production,  development  and  test  installations 

Re.search  and  development  test  plants.  Project  Rover,  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory, 

New  Mexico,  and  Nevada  Test  Site,  Nevada 

Isotopic  space  systems  facility,  Sandia  Base,  N.  Mex 

.Modifications  to  reactors 

-Accelerator  and  reactor  additions  and  modiflcations,  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory, 

.New  York 

.Accelerator  improvements,  zero  gradient  synchrotron,  -Argonne  National  Laboratory,   ' 

Illinois - - - 

.Accelerator  iiniirovements,  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  Berkeley,  Calif 

Accelerator  improvements,  Cambridge  and  Princeton  accelerators 

-Accelerator  improvements,  Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  (enter,  ("ahfomia. 

(jninitron  accelerator,  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  Berkelev,  Calif.  (AE  only) 

2(X)  Bev  accelerator,  Du  Page  and  Kiine  Counties,  near  (  hicago.  111.  (.AE  only) 

Laboriitory  and  energy  storage  facility,  Los  .Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory,  New  Mexico.. 

-Addition  to  Ijioniedical  building,  Rio  Piedras,  P.R 

(ieneral  plant  projects   

Construction,  planning  and  design 

Fast  flux  te.st  facility 

Meson  phvsics  facility,  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory,  New  Mexico 


Sulitotal,  construction  projects 

Capita!  equipment  not  related  to  construction. 
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1.740.000 

400.000 

K65.000 
4,  (XX),  000 

10,000.000 
8,  500,  000 
1,400,000 

39,175.000 
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80,000,000 
50,300,000 
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39,176,000 
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7,333,000 
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80, 000, 000 
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21.000,000 
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7,383,000 

8,600,000 

1,400,000 

39,176,000 


21, 000, 000 
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319,  625,  000 
166,  575,  000 


311,958,000 
156,  575,  000 


211.658,000 

156.075.000 


213. 068,  000 

156,  575,  000 


213, 068, 000 
156,076,000 


Total  appropriation 476,200,000'    468,533,000       367.733.000       366,633.000 


366,133,000 


Mr,  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  conference  report  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 
CXni— 1986 — Part  23 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  action 
on  certain  amendments  of  the  Senate  to 
House  bill  11641,  which  was  read,  as 
follows : 


Resolved,  That  the  Hotise  recede  from  Ita 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  2,  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed,  ln«ert 
'■$967, 598,000  •'. 
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Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  3  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  Insist  on  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  13  to  the  aforesaid  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  first  amendment  In  dis- 
agreement. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  2.  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed.  Insert 
"I967.599.0O0". 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  amendment 
with  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated : 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  House 
amendment  to  Senate  amendment  No.  2  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

Strike  out  "$967,599,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  '■«968,474.000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  House  insist  on  Its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  13  to  the  aforesaid  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment No.  13. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  recede. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  conference  on  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Appropriation  bill.  As  I  un- 
derstand It,  the  action  we  are  taking 
now  is  to  insert  money  for  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  amendment,  and  that  will  go 
back  to  the  House  for  further  action. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  much  money  is 
involved' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Eight  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  merely  wanted  the 
Record  to  show  that  fact. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  >1eld? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 


Mr.  HOLLAI^D.  Is  not  this  project 
duly  authorized  by  law.  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  approved  by  the 
President? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  Is.  Aside  from  that, 
it  had  a  budget  estimate  of  $1,676,000. 
but  the  House  would  not  go  along  with  It. 
so  in  conference  we  agreed  to  an  amount 
of  $875,000  for  continuation  of  planning 
as  a  minimum.  That  was  sent  to  the 
House,  and  the  House  turned  that  down. 
We  are  now  sending  It  back  so  that  the 
House  can  have  another  vote  on  whether 
or  not  to  include  in  the  bill  $875,000  for 
the  continuation  of  planning  on  this 
project. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  our  standing  by 
our  former  action  in  this  matter. 

My  understanding  Is  that  the  New  Eng- 
land people  pay  more  for  their  electric 
power  than  is  paid  by  the  citizens  of  any 
other  part  of  the  Nation. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  whether  my  understanding 
is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator's  under- 
standing is  absolutely  correct,  unequivo- 
cally, and  beyond  contradiction.  And  we 
dare  anyone  to  contradict  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  aside 
from  that,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
there  is  not  a  single  Federal  power  pro- 
ducing project  in  the  six  New  England 
States.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  And  there,  again,  we 
dare  anyone  to  contradict  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  address  a  question  to  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKizl. 

Is  it  not  true  that  this  matter  was  duly 
submitted  to  the  Governor  of  Maine  and 
the  authorities  of  that  Stat-e  and  has  the 
support  and  backing  of  the  State 
authorities? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.  May  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  that 
since  the  President  sent  this  project  to 
the  Hill,  two  Maine  Governors — one  Re- 
publican and  one  Democrat — have  sup- 
ported it.  Two  Maine  Legislatures — one 
Republican  controlled  and  one  Demo- 
cratic controlled — have  supported  it.  My 
distinguished  senior  colleague  from 
Maine  and  I  have  supported  it  from  the 
beglrming.  Every  Member  of  Congress 
from  Maine  has  supported  the  project 
since  it  w£is  sent  up. 

The  project  has  widespread  support 
throughout  the  State  of  Maine  and  also, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  get  outside  of 
some  official  circles,  throughout  the 
grassroots  level  in  New  England. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  or  two  other 
points  that  I  believe  are  pertinent. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  May  I  ask  one  question 
of  the  Senator? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  correct — at 
least.  I  understand  it  to  be  correct — that 
the  benefit -to -cost  ratio  of  this  project 
is  in  accord  with  Federal  law  and  is 
satisfactory? 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  to  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  1.9  to  1.  which 
Is  a  very  good  ratio. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 
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Mr.  President.  I  note  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith]  ig 
present.  She  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
ference which  considered  this  matter.  If 
anyone  ever  fought  for  a  project  in 
which  she  was  interested,  she  did. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  that  every 
conferee  from  the  Senate  supported  the 
position  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith].  I  want  the 
record  to  show  that  we  agreed  re- 
luctantly, at  the  insistence  of  the  con- 
ferees of  the  other  body,  to  practically 
cut  the  appropriation  in  two.  making  it 
about  half  of  what  had  been  in  the 
budget  and  what  had  been  voted  by  the 
Senate. 

The  scrap  put  up  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Maine  Is  something 
that  I  shall  long  remember.  The  Senate 
had  taken  that  position.  The  conferees 
unanimously  took  that  position.  The  tR-o 
Senators  from  Maine  took  that  position. 
Corgre.ss.  consisting  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  had  taken  that  pos-tion 
in  authorizing  this  legislation.  The  State 
officials  from  Maine  had  backed  it  from 
the  beginning— and  I  refer  now  to  those 
back  home  in  Maine,  rather  than  to  tliose 
in  Congress. 

This  area  of  our  Nation,  .six  fine  States, 
most  of  them  going  back  to  the  origin  of 
our  country,  are  entitled  to  be  taken  into 
the  Union  for  the  purpose  of  having  some 
advantage  from  the  program  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  power  resources  of  our 
countrj'. 

I  hope  that  eventually — at  an  early 
date — we   may   get   around   to   moving 
ahead  with  this  project. 
I  tliank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mrs.  SMITH.  I  want  to  say  thank  you 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  for  myself 
and  the  people  in  Maine,  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  who  has  just  spoken, 
and  especially  to  the  chairman  and  to 
the  other  members  of  the  conference  and 
Mr.  Bousquet.  who  have  been  so  helpful. 
I  want  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  for 
their  continued  kindness  and  fair  treat- 
ment to  the  State  of  Maine  and  Maine 
people  as  contrasted  to  the  action  taken 
by   the    House   on   the   Dickey-Lincoln 
School  project. 

Dozens  of  Members  of  the  House  voted 
for  unbudgeted  projects  in  their  districts 
or  for  increasing  appropriations  over  the 
budgeted  amounts — and  yet  claimed  that 
they  were  voting  against  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  project  in  Maine  on  the 
grounds  of  economy. 

It  seems  as  though  they  were  for 
economy  and  cutting  the  budget  unless 
it  involved  projects  in  their  own  districts. 
They  were  willing  to  cut  the  budgeted 
item  for  Maine.  They  were  willing  to  vote 
against  even  only  one-half  of  the  amount 
budgeted  by  the  President  for  the  Maine 
project. 

But  they  not  only  did  not  practice 
economy  themselves  on  their  own  dis- 
tricts but  instead  voted  to  increase  ap- 
propriations for  projects  that  had  not 
even  been  budgeted. 

We  of  Maine  have  supported  power 
projects  for  everj-  region  of  the  country. 
There  seems  to  be  little,  if  any.  reci- 
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procity  on  their  part  for  Maine  and  New 
England.  ,       ,.      ^ 

This  is  a  project  that  has  been  worked 
on  very  hard,  and  has  been  authorized 
by  the  Public  Works  Committee,  of  which 
my  distinguished  colleague  is  a  very 
influential  member.  It  has  never  been 
treated  on  a  partisan  basis.  I  would  not 
expect  it  to  be.  Maine  needs  this  power. 
Maine  needs  what  it  will  bring  in  low- 
cost  electricity. 

I  am  grateful  that  the  Senate  has  up- 
held both  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees on  this  project.  I  would  hope  that 
the  House  would  vote  as  much  confi- 
dence and  approval  of  the  action  of  their 
conferees  as  well  as  the  Senate  con- 
ferees. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

I  believe  that  great  part  of  our  Nation, 
an  old  and  distinguished  part  of  our  Na- 
tion, should  have  a  measuring  stick  of 
the  actual  cost  of  producing  power  to 
help  force  down  the  cost  of  power  in  that 
very  great  section  of  our  Nation. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  for 
many  years.  I  have  supported  projects  all 
over  the  country.  Maine  asks  for  very 
little  and  receives  very  little.  This  is  not 
something  that  is  given  to  us.  It  Is  some- 
thins  that  is  paying  for  itself.  It  is  self- 
liquidating  over  the  years,  and  the  ratio 
of  1.9  to  1.0 — I  believe  the  chairman  will 
bear  me  out — is  higher  than  in  most 
projects  of  this  type. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  Record  should  show  that  not 
only  was  this  project  sponsored  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  who  was  familiar  with 
the  situation  in  New  England,  but  also. 
this  policy  was  pursued  by  the  present 
administration. 

I  repeat  what  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Maine  has  said:  There  is 
no  partisan  aspect  to  this  project.  This 
is  not  a  provincial  or  parochial  project. 
This  is  a  project  that  has  been  supported 
not  only  by  the  Representatives  in  Maine 
but  also  by  Representatives  throughout 
New  England,  including  Rhode  Island. 
Our  Rhode  Island  support  of  this  pro- 
gram has  been  unanimous. 

The  budget  request  was  $1,676,000.  It 
was  allowed  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  and  was  rejected  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  which,  to  me— to 
use  an  appropriate  word — was  a  disgrace- 
ful act.  To  me.  it  was  disappointing  and 
incomprehensible. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and 
the  Senators  from  Maine  have  stood  up 
time  and  time  again  to  support  similar 
projects  all  over  the  country*  because  we 
felt  that  the  development  of  the  natural 
resources  of  this  countrj-  would  inure  to 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 

This  is  no  charity  deal.  The  Dickey- 
Lincoln  power  project  has  a  benefit-to- 
cost  ratio  of  1.9  to  1— almost  2  to  1. 

That  is  a  better  showing  than  more 
than  a  hundred  other  projects  encom- 
passed in  this  public  works  bill. 

We  are  not  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today  asking  for  sympathy.  We  do  not 
have  our  hand  out  or  our  hat  in  our 
hand,  asking  for  charity.  All  we  ask  for 
is  justice  and  equity;  that  Is  all  we  want. 

We  have  the  highest  power  rates  in 
the  country.  This  project  is  essential  in 


New  England,  if  we  are  to  bring  that  high 
cost  of  electricity  down. 

I  believe  it  is  high  time  we  reject  this 
sectionalism.  Simply  because  this  was 
a  line  item,  it  died  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  say  that  was 
a  discouraging  and  a  very  disgraceful  act. 
I  hope,  now  that  our  very  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  has  seen  fit  to  put 
only  a  fraction  of  the  estimate  back  In 
the  bill,  that  the  House  will  review  the 
matter  and  look  once  again  into  its  con- 
science and  do  what  is  right — not  for 
New  England,  but  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  for  the  fine 
leadership  he  has  shown  in  this  matter. 
He  has  gone  beyond  the  line  of  duty,  and 
I  congratulate  him. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
hke  to  make  two  or  three  additional 
points  which  I  beUeve  are  pertinent  for 
the  Record  at  this  time,  as  we  send  this 
project  back  to  the  conference  commit- 
tee. 

First.  I  should  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana:  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida;  my  distinguished  col- 
league [Mrs.  Smith],  who  has  worked  so 
hard  over  the  years  for  this  project;  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore]. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore]  I  think  has  touched  upon  the 
equity  of  this  proposition.  Since  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
llce  Works  I  have  participated  in  the 
approval  of  28  Federal  public  projects 
across  this  country.  Of  those  28  Federal 
public  projects  only  two  had  a  higher 
benefit-cost  ratio  than  Dickey-Lincoln 
School.  Not  one  of  the  other  28  has  ever 
been  challenged  in  either  House  of  Con- 
gress. Yet.  Dickey-Lincoln  School  has 
been  selected  as  one  project  in  a  $4  to 
$5  billion  public  works  bill  to  attack. 
The  ai-gument  is  cynically  made  that  this 
is  an  economy  move.  Mr.  President.  $1.6 
million  out  of  almost  $5  billion  has  been 
selected  for  deletion  as  an  "economy" 
move. 

I  wish  to  make  another  point.  Last 
week  I  asked  the  Army  Engineers  to  send 
me  a  map  of  the  United  States  showing 
every  Federal  public  power  project  that 
has  ever  been  constructed  or  authorized. 
or  which  is  under  construction  any- 
where in  the  country.  I  have  that  map 
and  that  map  shows  that  in  the  Far 
West,  in  the  Southwest.  In  the  South,  In 
the  Southeast  Federal  public  power  proj- 
ects are  scattered  across  the  landscape, 
and  there  are  so  many  that  they  are 
difficult  to  count;  but  north  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  line,  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  not  a  single  Federal  public  power 
project. 

In  all  of  these  projects  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  they  had  to  meet  the  same 
g-uidellncM  and  the  same  tests  which  have 
been  applied  to  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
School.  Dickey-Lincoln  School  is  justi- 
fied by  every  standard  that  has  been  used 
to  authorize  every  one  of  these  other 
Federal  public  power  projects  over  the 
years. 

Why.  then.  Mr.  President,  is  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  being  deleted  from  this 
bill?  It  Is  being  deleted  for  only  one 


reason.  New  England  is  the  one  remain- 
ing Intact  preserve  of  the  private  power 
Industry  and  they  Intend  that  it  remain 
so.  They  even  enlisted  the  assistance  of 
private  power  companies  across  the 
country'  to  bring  pressure  upon  their 
Congressmen  against  Dickey-Lincoln 
School. 

Why  should  a  private  utility  located 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  St.  John 
River  pick  up  the  telephone  and  apply 
pressure  on  Congressmen  without  know- 
ing our  region,  without  knowing  Its  needs 
and  without  knowing  Its  resources?  This 
company  sought  to  apply  pressure  to  its 
Congressmen  to  vote  against  the  Dlckey- 
Lincoln  School  because  the  entire  private 
power  industry  sees  this  industry  as  the 
one  remaining  preserve  of  the  private 
utility  industry  in  this  country, 

They  are  the  ones  we  are  fighting.  Mr. 
President,  and  they  have  used  every 
tactic  in  the  book.  I  intend  later  in  the 
day  to  cover  some  of  that  record.  Tliey 
have  used  every  tactic  In  the  book  ex- 
cept fact  and  merit  to  fight  this  project. 
They  brought  pressure  through  every 
means  they  could  devise  and  conjure  up 
against  this  project.  They  do  not  want 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  for  New  Eng- 
land, not  because  It  does  not  have  merit, 
but  because  it  would  provide  a  yardstick 
for  their  performance. 

We  have  already  gotten  some  benefits 
of  a  public  power  yardstick  from  tlie 
fact  that  this  measure  was  introduced. 
There  is  an  agency  called  the  Electrical 
Coordinating  Council  in  New  England 
made  up  of  executives  of  18  private  utili- 
ity  companies  in  New  England.  It  has 
existed  for  almost  20  years  and  for  17 
years  it  never  produced  a  rate  reduction 
for  Maine  power  consumers.  However, 
within  2  months — and  I  think  It  is  less 
time  than  that — of  the  time  President 
Johnson  sent  this  project  to  the  Hill, 
and  prior  to  the  time  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  to  consider  it.  the  Maine 
power  companies  asked  for  a  rate  reduc- 
tion. 

Every  time  there  has  been  a  significant 
development  in  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  project  on  either  side,  in  either 
body,  another  rate  reduction  is  applied 
for:  oh,  not  very  big;  it  did  not  provide 
many  benefits  for  the  householder.  The 
last  one  took  place  within  a  month  of 
the  day  we  are  now  considering  this 
project  in  the  Senate,  and  jndertaking 
to  make  a  case. 

What  will  happen  if  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  dies?  Will  we  see  more 
requests  for  rate  reductions?  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  pardon  the  cynicism  of  this 
Senator  In  suggesting  we  will  have  seen 
the  last  of  them.  They  want  to  protect 
this  area  and  they  are  applying  pressure 
to  the  other  body. 

I  wish  to  say  to  Senators  how  much  I 
appreciate  the  patience  with  which  the 
entire  Senate  has  supported  Senator 
Smith  and  me  in  this  project  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  No  voice  has  ever  been 
raised  in  the  Senate  to  oppose  us  and  no 
voice  has  ever  been  raised  to  protest  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  of  Maine  or 
northern  and  southern  New  England.  I 
appreciate  that  patience  and  consider- 
ation over  the  years,  as  I  do  this  after- 
noon. 

I  again  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  my  colleague  from 
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Maine,  and  my  Senate  colleagues  from 
New  England,  all  of  whom  rallied  behind 
us  in  this  fight,  and  I  hope  effectively 
this  time. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  McGovern  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  since  I 
have  been  in  public  life,  New  England 
has  been  in  a  grip  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  power  monopolies  of  any  part 
of  the  United  States. 

The  monopoly,  and  it  has  been  a  vir- 
tual monopoly  over  the  wholesale  sup- 
ply of  power  in  all  six  New  England 
States  up  to  a  few  years  ago.  is  centered 
in  Boston.  Ever  since  I  can  remember  the 
motto  has  been :  "Give  as  little  as  you  can 
and  charge  as  much  as  you  can  get  for 
It."  They  have  virtually  ignored  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "public  service." 

Dickey -Lincoln  has  been  voted  down 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  because 
the  private  power  monopoly  does  not 
want  it  passed.  They  have  exerted  pres- 
sure enough  to  prevent  its  acceptance 
by  some  whose  districts  would  benefit 
from  it  if  it  could  become  law. 

They  say  that  up  to  a  few  years  ago 
this  was  perhaps  the  tightest  power 
monopoly  anywhere.  It  is  still  the  tight- 
est power  monopoly  in  four  New  England 
States,  and  these  people  do  not  Intend 
to  give  up  that  monopoly  if  they  can 
help  it. 

A  few  years  ago,  due  to  the  fact  that 
St.  LawTence  power  was  developed,  my 
State  of  Vermont  enjoyed  relief  from 
this  unconscionable  situation.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  Vermont  Is  now,  I  be- 
lieve, 30th  in  rank  swcordlng  to  prices 
paid  for  electrical  energy.  If  I  remember 
correctly,  the  State  of  Maine  pays  the 
highest  rate  of  any  state  in  the  Union. 
Maine  ranks  50th.  It  is  followed  by  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode 
Island.  I  do  not  know  the  order  in  which 
those  four  States  come.  However,  those 
four  States  today  are  compelled  to  pay 
a  higher  rate  for  their  electricity  than 
any  other  comparable  region  of  the  en- 
tire United  States. 

I  think  Congress  should  not  hesitate 
in  the  least  to  do  justice  to  this  area 
They  are  fighting  against  a  monopoly 
to  which  money  means  practically 
nothing,  because  they  tack  it  onto  the 
bills  of  the  people  that  they  are  exploit- 
ing. I  think  that  is  the  word  to  use. 

In  my  State  this  year,  where  the  St 
LawTence  Power  forced  a  reduction  In 
electrical  rates,  the  use  of  electricity  has 
increased  about  12  percent  over  last  year 
and  In  previous  years  since  St.  Lawrence 
Power  has  been  available  It  has  been  in- 
creasing about  10  percent  a  year.  But  the 
utility  operators  cannot  see  that  they  can 
make  more  money  by  selling  more  power 
at  lower  rates.  All  they  have  to  do  Is  look 
at  the  utilities  in  my  State  to  see  that 
that  Is  possible.  However,  they  are  fearful 
that  Dickey-Lincoln  will  provide  a  yard- 
stick for  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Rhode  Island  to  get 
power  at  a  fair  rate,  which  would  be  a 
reflection  on  the  honor  of  the  utilities, 
they  seem  to  think. 

I  have  worked  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maine  for  many  years,  as  well  as 
the  junior  Senator  from  Maine.  So  far  as 
I  know,  every  Senator  from  Maine  since 
this  project  came  up  has  supported  It,  as 
well  as  every  Representative. 


I  believe  that  is  true  of  Vermont,  too, 
where  we  have  had  an  example  of  what 
reasonable  cost  for  power  can  do  for  a 
community. 

I  hope  that  the  power  of  these  monop- 
olists has  waned  enough  so  that  the  pro- 
viso for  this  modest  appropriation  for 
Dickey-Lincoln  will  be  approved  at  this 
session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  assure  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Public  Works, 
the  Senators  from  Maine  and  Vermont, 
and  others  who  have  spoken  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  I  would  hope  not  only  the  con- 
ference committee  on  the  part  of  the 
House — which  I  think  will  understand 
what  is  happening  here — but  also  the 
House  as  a  whole,  will  understand  that 
there  is  bipartisan  and  total  unity  in  the 
Senate  on  this  subject,  and  will  react 
accordingly. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Amen. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quortun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  NATIONAL 
COMMISSION  ON  PRODUCT  SAFE- 
TY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  33,  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  joint 
resolution  iS.J.  Res.  33)  to  establish  a 
National  Commission  on  Product  Safety, 
which  were: 

On  page  2.  line  9,  after  "experience.".  Insert 
"Not  more  than  four  members  of  the  Com- 
mission may  be  members  of  the  same  political 
party." 

On  page  5,  line  4,  strike  out  "paragraph 
(a)  of  this  section"  and  Insert  "this  subsec- 
tion." 

On  page  5.  strike  out  all  after  line  23  over 
through  and  Including  5  on  page  6,  and  In- 
sert: 

"(c)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quest from  any  department,  agency,  or  In- 
dependent Instrumentality  of  the  Govern- 
ment any  information  It  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  Its  functions  under  this  Joint  res- 
olution; and  each  such  department,  agency, 
or  Independent  instnimentallty  Is  authorized 
to  cooperate  with  the  Commission  and,  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  law.  to  furnish  such 
Information  to  the  Commlssdon  upon  request 
made  by  the  Chairman  or  the  Vice  Chair- 
man when   acting  as  Chairman." 

On  page  8.  strike  out  all  after  line  16  down 
through  and  Including  line  25,  and   Insert: 

"(c)  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency  Is 
authorized  to  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
any  of  Its  personnel  to  assist  In  carrying  out 
the  duties  of  the  Commission  under  this 
Joint  resolution." 

On  page  9,  line  8,  strike  out  "the"  where 
It  a]>pears  the  second  time. 

On  page  9,  line  18,  strike  out  "2(b)"  and 
Insert  "2(c)". 

On  page  9.  line  21.  strike  out  "The"  and 
Insert  "Aa  used  In  this  Joint  reeolutlon,  the". 


On  page  9,  line  25,  strike  out  "regulated" 
and  Insert  "which  are  subject  to  regulations 
prescribed". 

On  page  10,  line  14,  strike  out  "Act"  and 
Insert  "Joint  resolution". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


STATEMENT  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
STANDARDS  AND  CONDUCT  RE- 
GARDING SENATOR  EDWARD  V 
LONG,  OF  MISSOURI 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
a  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  and  Conduct. 

The  committee  has  taken  note  of  the 
second  article  concerning  Senator  Ed- 
ward V.  Long,  of  Missouri,  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Lambert,  published  in  the  Life 
magazine  Issue  dated  November  10,  1967. 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the 
first  article,  the  committee  staff  inter- 
viewed Mr.  Lambert  at  length  on  at 
least  four  occasions,  in  addition  to  hold- 
ing several  telephone  conversations  with 
him,  concerning  the  basis  of  his  allega- 
tions against  Senator  Long.  Mr.  Lam- 
bert suggested  various  sources  of  in- 
formation and  provided  much  useful 
background  Information  about  his  ar- 
ticle. These  leads  and  this  information 
were  reported  to  the  committee  by  the 
staff.  The  committee  later  weighed  all 
this  information,  as  well  as  Informa- 
tion from  other  sources  Including  the 
results  of  interviews  from  leads  pro- 
vided by  Mr.  Lambert. 

The  committee  cannot  definitely  state 
now  that  there  Is  any  new  and  substan- 
tial evidence  In  the  second  article.  But 
in  view  of  Mr.  Lambert's  close  associa- 
tion with  the  matter,  the  committee  will 
fuUy  consider  his  latest  allegations,  with- 
in the  framework  of  Senator  Long's 
conduct  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

In  order  to  assure  that  Mr.  Lambert 
has  the  full  opportunity  to  elaborate  on 
his  allegations,  the  committee  has  di- 
rected its  chief  counsel  to  talk  with  him 
again  and  to  obtain  whatever  supporting 
evidence  he  has  of  any  facts  on  which 
his  conclusions  are  based. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  the 
statement.  As  I  say,  it  is  a  statement  not 
by  Its  chairman  but  by  the  committee. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Montana  for 
yielding  to  me. 
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FEASIBILITY  INVESTIGATIONS  OF 
CERTAIN  WATER  RESOURCE  DE- 
VELOPMENTS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S. 1788. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  1788)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  engage  In 
feasibility  investigations  of  certain  wa- 
ter resource  developments,  and  request- 
ing a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the 


disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  Insist  upon  Its  amend- 
ment to  the  House  amendment  to  S. 
1788,  and  agree  to  the  conference  re- 
quested by  the  House  of  Representatives 
thereon,  suid  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  OflBcer  appointed  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Anderson,  and  Mr.  Kuchel  confer- 
ees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


IMPORTANCE   OF   THE   CATTLE   IN- 
DUSTRY TO  OUR  ECONOMY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
October  23  newsletter  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  contained  a 
table  on  the  sources  of  farm  income  in 
the  United  States. 

It  Is  Interesting,  I  believe,  that  ca-ttle 
sales  are  the  leading  income  producer  in 
21  States;  second  highest  producer  in 
10  States:  and  third  In  five  others.  As  a 
result,  livestock  and  livestock  products 
in  1966  earned  about  57.3  percent  of  all 
farm  income,  with  cattle  accounting  for 
just  over  24  percent. 

Because  the  livestock  industry  is  char- 
acterized by  small,  family,  and  inde- 
pendent businesses,  I  have  long  been 
interested  in  fostering  the  developments 
which  will  give  our  farmers  and  ranchers 


a  foundation  for  sound,  long-term  prog- 
ress. 

The  inquiry  which  I  conducted  in  the 
Small  Business  Committee  between  1964 
and  1967  on  foreign  market  opportunities 
was  one  facet  of  the  picture.  The  inves- 
tigation of  tax  problems  of  Uvestock  pro- 
ducers currently  imderway  in  that  com- 
mittee, Is  another.  However,  the  eco- 
nomic relationships  and  problems  of  the 
livestock  industry  are  so  numerous  and 
far  reaching  that  they  will  call  for  the 
attention  and  the  best  efforts  of  indus- 
try in  government  for  many  years  to 
come. 

A  part  of  tliis  effort  which  is  deserving 
of  pubhc  notice  is  the  economic  research 
performed  by  farm  organizations  such  as 
the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  American  Na- 
tional Cattlemen's  Association.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Cattlemen's  Association,  in 
its  testimony  of  May  1966,  made  an 
analysis  of  the  low  profit  margins  char- 
acterizing many  segments  of  the  cattle 
industry,  which  tend  to  undermine  a 
businesslike  response  to  the  market  po- 
tentials and  problems  of  livestock  sales. 

Further  work  of  the  association  pro- 
duced a  publication  entitled  "Current 
Cattle  Feeding  and  Production  Facts  and 
Associated  Economic  Relationships"  in 
July  1967.  This  study  examined  and 
charted  the  economics  of  feeding  cattle 
to  various  weights.  I  believe  this  pub- 
lication is  an  example  of  the  valuable 


work  which  associations  of  private  busi- 
nessmen can  do  in  the  public  Interest. 

The  Cattlemen's  Association  and  Its 
State  affiliates,  including  the  Alabama 
Cattlemen's  Association,  also  follow  the 
shifting  conditions  of  the  Industry 
closely  and  perform  a  valuable  service 
by  representing  the  interests  of  the  mem- 
bers whose  enterprises  are  so  Important 
to  our  economy  and  to  the  majority  of 
States  across  the  Nation. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  Farm  Bureau  newsletter 
giving  the  1966  cash  receipts  for  the  two 
leading  farm  commodities  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  for  information 
of  all  concerned. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  American   Farm  Bureau   official 

newsletter,  Oct.  23,  1967  p.  171] 

Cattle  Sales  Abe  Fibst  in  Farm  Cash 

Receipts 

Sales  of  cattle  were  the  major  source  of 
cash  receipts  from  fanning  In  21  states  In 
1966,  USDA  has  reported. 

Dairy  products  ranked  first  In  13  states; 
broilers  In  four;  tobacco  In  three;  and  wheat 
In  two. 

This  table,  prepared  by  the  Department, 
shows  the  five  principal  sources  of  caah  re- 
ceipts from  farming  In  each  of  the  50  states. 
It  also  shows  where  each  state  ranks  relative 
to  the  others  in  cash  receipts  from  the  vari- 
ousgcommodltles. 


Iltalic  figures  indicaUi  the  rank  of  States  In  the  United  States.  Cash  receipts  In  millions  of  dollars] 


State 


Total 


Livestock  and 
products 


Crops 


Excerpt  the  2  leading  conimodilies  Jor  cash  receipt*  ' 


1 


Bank      Casii       Rank       Cash       Rank       Cash 
receipts  receipts  receipts 


Conunodity 


Cash 
receipts 


Commodity 


Cash 
receipts 


Maine.. SS 

New  Uampsbire iS 

Vermont ii 

.Massachusett? ii 

Rhode  Island    i9 

Connecticut iS 

New  York.. IS 

.New  Jersey S7 

Pennsylvania 17 

Ohio. ;; 

Indiana... 8 

Illinois -  S 

Michipaii iS 

Wisconsin 8 

Minnesota 6 

Iowa  . ,  t 

Mis.soiiri 10 

North  Dakota « 

South  Dakota 19 

Nehraska 6 

Kansas    7 

Delaware iB 

.Maryland SS 

Virginia SI 

West  Virginia. .ie 

North  Carolina It 

South  Carolina Si 

Ueorjtia U 

Florida IS 

Kentucky.. 25 

Tennessee f7 

Alabama ffi 

.\Ii.ssis.>;ippi tt 

-Arkansas Id 

Louisiana tS 

Oklahoma tO 

Texas... i 

Montana SI 

Idaho 19 

Wyoming S9 

Colorado " 

-New  Mexico.- - S6 

.\riiona SS 

rtah il 

Nevada i7 

Washington ii 

Oregon SO 

ralifornia / 

Alaska.. SO 

Hawaii iO 

United  States  (48  States) 

United  States  (50  SUtes) 


249.0 

58.  C 

139.0 

171.0 

22.0 

168.0 

1,002.0 

274.(1 

913.0 

1.302.0 

1,461.0 

2. 763.  0 

SRllO 

1.420.0 

1.816.0 

3, 460. 0 

1.384.(1 

7;t2.  II 

880.0 

1.680.0 

1. 633.  0 

128.0 

333.0 

507.0 

106.0 

1,295.0 

397.0 

1.016.0 

1,039.0 

711.0 

603.0 

647.0 

784.0 

935.0 

550.0 

8.53.0 

2,699.0 

503.  0 

542.0 

204.0 

826.0 

290.0 

600.0 

188.0 

63.0 

727.0 

514.0 

3,948.0 

4.5 

199.0 


43. 219. 0 
43, 423. 0 


S8 

47 
il 
iS 
if 
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'  See  news  letter,  Sept.  4.  p.  143.  for  national  rank  and  value  of  commodities. 

*  Cash  receipts  for  Hawaii  sugarcane  and  pineapples  are  not  available  tor  publication. 
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FIVE  ILLUSTRIOUS  ALUMNI  OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MONTANA 
HONORED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
University  of  Montana,  at  Missoula, 
honored  five  alumni  for  the  recognition 
their  careers  have  brought  to  the  univer- 
sity. The  alumni  association  presented 
distinguished  service  awards  during  the 
homecoming  weekend. 

The  awards  were  made  to  Robert  C. 
Hendon,  New  York;  Anne  C.  Kimball, 
Cornell  Medical  College:  Joseph  E.  Mc- 
Dowell, New  York;  Richard  K.  O'Malley, 
Frankfurt,  Germany;  and  Gordon  Rogn- 
llen,  Kalispell,  Mont. 

The  people  of  Butte.  Mont.,  have  a 
special  fondness  for  one  of  the  recip- 
ients— Dick  O'Malley.  He  grew  up  in 
Butte  and  was  well  known  as  a  local  re- 
porter and  political  writer.  Later  he  be- 
came associated  with  the  Associated 
Press,  then  went  on  to  a  distinguished 
career  as  a  war  correspondent  in  World 
War  n.  Dick  was  bureau  chief  in  Denver, 
and  then  overseas  again,  and  now  with 
the  AP  in  Frankfurt.  Germany. 

Dr.  Anne  C.  Kimball,  of  the  department 
of  medicine  at  Cornell  Medical  College. 
Is  the  second  member  of  her  family  to 
receive  the  award.  Her  late  sister,  Mary, 
was  similarly  honored  In  1962.  Dr.  Kim- 
ball is  an  expert  on  the  effects  of  para- 
sites on  the  nervous  system. 

Joseph  E.  McDowell,  of  Deer  Lodge, 
has  had  a  varied  career  as  a  lawyer  with 
Government  agencies  and  a  private  firm 
in  Washington.  D.C.,  and  now  heads  his 
own  company  In  New  York  City. 

Gordon  Rognlien,  a  favorite  son  of  the 
Flathead,  is  the  only  one  of  the  five 
who  has  never  strayed  far  from  Montana 
except  in  the  service  of  his  country  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  He  Is  one  of  the  out- 
standing lawyers  in  the  State,  as  well  as 
one  of  its  most  active  participants  In  civic 
affairs. 

The  career  of  Robert  C.  Hendon.  cur- 
rently president  of  the  University  of 
Montana  Alumni  Association,  runs  the 
gamut  from  administrative  assistant  to 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  to  nation- 
al vice  president  of  the  Railway  Express 
Agency. 

Mr.  President,  each  of  these  outstand- 
ing alumni  has  brought  credit  to  the 
University  of  Montana  and  to  the  State. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  two  features  published  in 
the  Montana  Stauidard  of  October  8.  One 
concerns  Dick  O'Malley;  the  other  Is  a 
personality  sketch  of  the  recipients  of 
the  distinguished  service  award. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[Prom  The  Butte- Anaconda  (Mont.)   Stand- 
ard, Oct.  8.  1967] 
Ex-BtJTTS    Man    as    Rdkjrteb    Covers    the 

World — Dick  0'Mai,l«t:  Rail  Hostler  to 

News  Hcstlkr 

(By  WllUam  J.  Clark) 

Kllroy.  according  to  popular  belief,  "was 
here"  In  a  lot  of  places,  but  chances  are  that 
Richard  Kllroy  O'Malley  beat  the  shadowy 
figure  to  It  more  than  once. 

Dick  O'Malley,  who  grew  up  here  when 
Butte  seemed  a  lot  more  brassy  and  some- 
times turbulent.  Is  one  of  Ave  University  of 
Montana  products  who  will  receive  the  U  of 
M  Alxunni  Association's  highest  recognition, 


Che  Distinguished  Service  Award.  The  pre- 
sentation is  scheduled  as  a  highlight  of  the 
university's  Homecoming  In  Missoula  Oct. 
20-21. 

Now  57,  the  Irish  Harp  has  seen  many 
parts  of  the  world  since  he  wrote  his  first 
yarn  as  a  schoolboy  of  13.  His  father.  Mal- 
colm George  O'Malley,  an  outstanding  re- 
porter and  political  writer  In  his  day  In 
Butte,  edited  what  once  was  a  widely  read 
nosUlgic  Sunday  feature  In  The  Montana 
Standard.  It  was  called  "Echoes  of  the  Dis- 
tant Past."  The  elder  O'Malley.  died  In  1949. 
Cora  O'Malley.  Dick's  mother,  died  the  same 
year.  She  had  been  a  local  neighborhood 
columnist  and  reporter  for  the  Butte  papers 
for  many  years. 

A  graduate  of  Butte  High  School,  where 
as  top  cheerleader  he  exhorted  Bulldog  ath- 
letes to  put  forth  a  little  extra  in  the  name 
of  victory,  he  went  on  to  the  university's 
School  of  Journalism,  class  of  '35.  For  awhile 
during  his  college  years  O'Malley  did  some 
moonlighting  as  a  night-time  railroad  police- 
man In  the  NP  yards. 

"Don't  believe  any  stories  about  me  as  a 
cinder  dick,"  he  says.  "It's  a  base  canard 
that  I  used  to  snatch  big  hoboes  off  the 
trains  and  run  them  over  to  the  gym  to  suit 
up  In  Grizzly  football  armor.  But  maybe  I 
should  have." 

The  Portland  native — he  was  In  Infancy 
when  the  family  moved  to  Butte — emerged 
from  school  to  become  a  reporter  for  the 
Helena  Independent.  He  covered  the  Capitol 
during  part  of  Gov.  Roy  E.  Ayers'  adminis- 
trations. He  switched  to  the  Great  Palls 
Leader,  then,  and  for  14  months  worked 
under  the  late  Joe  Howard.  He  did  a  brief 
moonlighting  stretch  even  then,  as  a  hostler 
In  the  railroad  shops  at  night  and  on  days 
off. 

When  a  vacancy  occurred  In  the  Helena 
staff  of  the  Associated  Press.  O'Malley 
grabbed  It.  This  writer  was  j.  member  of  that 
staff  and  in  November  1943  wangled  a  trans- 
fer to  the  Denver  AP  bureau.  In  a  matter  of 
months  O'Malley  also  hit  the  trail  to  Den- 
ver AP.  but  World  War  n  was  In  full  swing 
and  O'Malley,  Itchy-footed  as  an  old  vaude- 
ville trouper,  couldn't  wait  to  have  a  go  at 
It.  He  used  hard  work,  Gaelic  wit  and  con- 
stant persuasion  until  he  landed  on  AP's 
West  Coast  foreign  desk  In  San  Francisco, 
where  he  Joined  another  ex-Montanan.  Roy 
Roberts. 

From  there  It  was  westward-ho  and  an 
assignment  as  a  full-fledged  war  corre- 
spondent. He  Joined  the  U.S.  fleet  at  Leyte. 
Some  of  his  eye-catching  reports  were  classics 
of  their  time — a  description  of  the  gooney 
birds  on  Wake  Island  (the  birds  fly  back- 
ward, although  they  probably  never  tried 
It  until  they  met  The  O'Malley  i,  a  person- 
ality sketch  of  the  Inimitable  Adm.  Bull  Hal- 
sey.  interviews  with  Nlmitz,  MacArthur  and 
other  top-drawer  war  leaders,  and  the  memo- 
rable day  m  Tokyo  Bay.  when  he  helped  cover 
the  Japanese  surrender  aboard  the  battleship 
Missouri. 

The  war  over,  O'Malley  went  off  to  Korea, 
perhaps  little  suspecting  this  Itself  would 
be  the  next  big  International  combat  arena. 
An  oriental  virus  bit  him,  though,  and  he 
was  Invalided  to  a  hospital  In  Tokyo. 

Even  there  O'Malley  did  not  lack  for  di- 
version. He  h.id  a  second-floor  room  with  a 
window  overlooking  the  street.  When  he 
heard  the  heavy  clock-clock-clock  of  some 
masculine  Japanese  approaching  in  wooden 
shoes  along  the  sidewalk,  O'Malley  would 
amuse  himself  by  directing  expertly-aimed 
bagsful  of  water  from  above. 

"Got  four  so  far,"  he  exulted  once  In  a 
letter.  "One  more,  and  they're  going  to  deco- 
rate me  as  an  ace." 

Recovered  or  nearly  so.  O'Malley  c.-une 
home  and  was  made  bureau  chief  In  Denver. 
Then  It  was  overseas  again,  this  time  to 
write  the  summer  OljTiipics  in  England. 

He  was  stationed  for  a  time  In  AP  Berlin, 
and  there  experienced  a  couple  of  rich  mo- 


ments career-wise.  He  and  Montgomery  Cllfi 
and  Paul  Douglas  were  in  principal  roles  in 
the  movie  "The  Big  Lift,"  which  was  built 
around  the  famed  airlift  operations  which 
kept  the  Berliners  from  starving.  O'Malley 
was  cast  as  a  photographer. 

There  was  a  period  when  the  Berlin  City 
Hall  was  divided,  with  West  Germans  on  one 
side  of  the  building  and  Communists  in  the 
other  half.  One  day  when  a  West  German 
photographer  edged  too  near  the  line  In  the 
corridor  and  was  grabbed  from  the  opposite 
side  In  an  apparent  kldnep.  O'Malley  wal- 
loped a  couple  of  the  would-be  abductors 
and  yanked  his  friend  to  safety. 

The  Irishman  went  to  Bonn  and  from 
there  to  one  of  the  top  AP  commands  in  the 
world — chief  of  AP  In  Moscow,  He  scored  a 
number  of  world  beats  In  the  checkered  days 
of  Bulganln  and  Khrushchev,  but  it  didn't 
last.  Moscow  expelled  him  on  a  charge  of 
dealing  Illegally  In  currency. 

"Everybody  was  doing  it,"  he  explained 
afterward,  "and  everybody  was  expected  to 
do  It.  But  they  had  a  rule  against  It— you 
know,  something  like  'don't  spit  on  the 
street."  And  they  always  waited  until  some- 
body worried  them  too  much,  and  then 
they'd  pounce  with  a  triumphant:  "Ha!  We 
caught  you.'  " 

So  O'Malley  became  assigned  to  Paris,  after 
taking  a  filer  to  Cyprus  In  1956  to  handle  yet 
another  war.  Then  It  was  back  to  Denver 
briefly,  after  which  he  found  himself  still  an- 
other war.  This  was  In  Algeria,  with  French 
against  Algerians.  O'Malley  even  managed 
there  to  cover  two  wars  at  the  same  time, 
his  Job  reporting  the  French  sweep  In  Algeria 
and  the  uprising  of  Tunisian  forces  against 
the  FVench  over  the  sea  base  of  Blzerte  "It 
was  a  hell  of  a  busy  week,"  he  recalls, 

O'Malley  became  AP  chief  in  Paris  March 
16,  1959.  He  accompanied  De  Gaulle  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  funeral,  and  both  went  back 
to  Paris  to  keep  fingers  on  the  French  pulse 
Nearly  one  year  ago  he  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Jeanne  Bright,  a  reporter  and  writer 
In  her  own  right,  transferred  to  AP  Frank- 
furt, where  they  live  in  an  old  but  charming 
villa  on  the  edge  of  a  forest. 

He  has  seen  and  talked  with  many  world 
statesmen  and  military  musclemen — Church- 
ill, Khrushchev,  Buiganln,  Adenauer.  De 
Gaulle.  Ben  Bella,  Hablb  Bourgulba.  The  list 
is  long.  And  eventually,  where? 

It  m.TV  be  County  Galway  in  Ireland,  where 
he  managed  a  few  years  ago  to  buy  some 
frontage  on  a  beautiful  lake.  He  found  It  on 
a  vacation  trip. 

"It  was  the  first  time  In  40  years  any  prop- 
erty there  had  changed  hands."  he  reported. 
"If  my  name  hadn't  been  O'Malley,  and  I 
hadn't  chanced  to  have  a  little  workout  first 
with  the  Blarney  Stone,  I'd  never  have  got 
It." 

[From  the  Butte-Anaconda   (Mont.)    Stand- 
ard. Oct.  8,  1967] 
Five    UM    Alttmni    Will    Receive    Distin- 
omsHED  Service  Awards 

MissotJLA. — Five  altminl  whoee  varied 
careers  have  brought  recognition  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana  will  be  honored  with  the 
presentation  of  the  Alumni  Association's 
highest  accolade,  the  EMstlngulshed  Service 
Award. 

The  presentation  will  be  one  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  University's  Homecoming,  Oct 
20-21. 

The  awards  will  be  given  In  front  of  the 
University's  Main  Hall  at  the  traditional 
Singing  on  the  Steps  which  will  begin  at 
7:15  p.m.  Oct,  20,  Hugh  Edwards,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association,  has  an- 
nounced. 

The  five  honoreea  are : 

Robert  C.  Hendon,  who  received  a  bachelor 
of  arts  degree  In  Journalism  from  the  univer- 
sity In  1931  and  graduated  from  the  UM  Law 
School  In  1934.  He  served  with  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  for  13  years  as  a 
special  agent  and  officer  In  charge  of  various 
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rtivtslons,  and  as  administrative  assistant  to 
J  Edgar  Hoover.  In  1947  he  Joined  the  Rail- 
way Express  Agency  In  New  York  City.  He  left 
BEA  for  a  short  time  In  1960  to  become  an 
assistant  to  the  president  and  director  of 
personnel  for  the  Mathleeon  Chemical  Corp. 
in  Baltimore.  He  rejoined  REA  and  Is  vice 
president  In  charge  of  Industry  affairs  of 
the  executive  department  and  president  of 
BEA  Seven-Arts  Transvlslon.  He  also  Is  presi- 
dent of  the  UM  Foundation  and  will  be 
master  of  ceremonies  at  the  Montana  Mans- 
field dinner  Oct.  14  In  Helena. 

Anne  C.  Kimball,  who  received  a  bachelor 
of  science  degree  In  biology  In  1929  from  the 
University.  Dr.  Kimball  concentrates  her 
efforts  on  toxoplasmosis,  which  Is  the  study 
ol  a  diseased  condition  resulting  from  the 
presence  of  parasites  that  act  primarily  on 
the  nervous  system.  In  1951  she  spent  a 
month  In  Geneva  with  the  World  Health 
Organization  before  being  sent  to  Burma  for 
18  months.  In  Burma  she  did  considerable 
study  on  toxoplasmosis.  In  1963  she  Joined 
the  Department  of  Medicine  at  Cornell  Medi- 
cal College  as  an  assistant  professor.  Dr. 
Kimball  is  the  sister  of  the  late  Mary  Kimball, 
who  received  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award  In  1962. 

Joseph  E.  McDowell,  who  received  a  law 
degree  from  the  UM  Law  School  In  1938.  He 
was  an  attorney  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  served  four  years  In  the  Infantry  during 
World  War  II.  In  1950  he  returned  to  Ger- 
many on  the  staff  of  John  J.  McCloy,  U.S. 
high  commissioner  for  Germany.  Subse- 
quently he  was  a  partner  In  the  law  firm  of 
Cummlngs  &  Sellers.  Washington.  D.C.  Since 
March  1961  he  has  been  president  of  Servo- 
matlon  Corp.,  New  York  City.  He  is  a  trtistee 
of  the  UM  Foundation  and  a  member  of 
the  Church-State  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Richard  K.  O'Malley,  ex-1935,  who  at- 
tended the  UM  School  of  Journalism.  He 
began  his  newspaper  career  In  1932  with 
the  MlssouUan-Sentlnel  at  Missoula.  Prom 
1937  to  1941  he  worked  for  the  Helena  Inde- 
pendent. He  was  with  the  Great  Falls  Leader 
from  1941  to  1942  before  Joining  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  in  Helena  In  1942.  A  World  War 
II  correspondent,  he  has  been  assigned  to 
Berlin,  Frankfurt.  Moscow.  London,  Geneva 
and  Cyprus.  He  was  made  chief  of  the  at 
bureau  in  Paris  in  1959,  a  post  he  held  until 
this  year  when  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the 
AP  bureau  In  Frankfurt. 

Gordon  Rognlien,  who  received  a  law  de- 
gree from  the  University  In  1930.  Now  a  Kail- 
spell  attorney.  Rognlien  Is  a  former  student 
body  president  of  the  University.  He  was  the 
county  attorney  for  Kalispell  from  1934  to 
1943.  He  served  on  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
erals  staff  In  San  Francisco  to  1946.  In 
1949  he  and  Marshall  Murray  set  up  a  law 
partnership  In  KaUspell.  He  Is  now  asso- 
ciated with  the  firm  of  Rognlien.  Hash  and 
O'Brien  In  Kalispell. 

He  is  district  governor  of  Rotary,  past 
president  of  the  Alumni  Association  past 
president  of  the  Montana  Bar  Association 
and  past  president  and  charter  member  of 
the  UM  Foundation. 


THE  DANGER  OF  INFLATION 
Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
period  of  8  days,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
published  editorials  dealing  with  the 
danger  of  inflation  in  our  country  The 
first  seven  editorials  were  entitled  How 
Sound  Is  Your  Dollar?";  the  eighth  edi- 
torial summed  up  the  great  danger  which 
we  face  because  of  the  continuing  infla- 
tion. , 

I  commend  this  great  newspaper  for 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  Its  readers 
the  menace  of  inflation  and  the  great 
harm  it  Is  causing  our  people.  Because  I 


feel  these  views  should  have  wide  pub- 
licity, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Oct.  29.  1967] 
How  Sound  Is  Your  Dollar? 
Lenin,  the  evil  genius  of  the  Russian  revo- 
lution, contended  that  the  United  States 
could  be  forced  to  spend  itself  Into  a  revo- 
lutionary crisis,  "The  best  way  to  destroy 
the  capitalist  system."  he  wrote,  "Is  to  de- 
bauch the  currency." 

What  is  happening  to  our  currency?  How 
valid  U  the  familiar  standard  of  comparison, 
"sound  as  a  dollar"?  Is  it  still.  In  Washington 
Irv-lng's  words,  "the  almighty  dollar,  that 
great  object  of  universal  devotion"?  If  so, 
why  have  foreigners  converted  more  than  10 
bin'lon  of  their  surplus  dollars  into  gold  since 
1952  and  reduced  the  United  States  gold  re- 
serve to  13  billion  dollars? 

Responsible  bankers  and  economists  tell 
us  that  Inflation  Is  not  simply  a  possible 
danger — something  we  may  have  to  worry 
about  In  the  future— but  Is  hurting  us  now. 
OfBclals  of  the  Johnson  administration  say 
the  deficit  In  this  fiscal  year  may  reach  29 
billion  dollars  unless  Congress  votes  a  tax 
Increase.  Others  believe  the  deficit  may  be 
much  larger.  Unless  this  deficit  Is  financed 
by  printing  new  money,  which  would  greatly 
increase  the  rate  of  Infiation.  the  government 
will  have  to  pay  record-high  Interest  rates  to 
sell  Its  bonds.  In  competition  with  private 
borrowers,  in  a  money  market  that  Is  already 
squeezed.  Clearly  we  are  facing  a  money 
crisis. 

Because  this  problem  vitally  concerns  the 
welfare  of  all  the  people,  the  editor  has  de- 
cided to  devote  the  entire  space  normally 
reserved  for  editorials  of  The  Tribune  for 
seven  days,  beginning  today,  to  a  special  re- 
port on  the  money  crisis. 

We  are  moved  by  a  sense  of  public  re- 
sponsibllltv  to  do  this.  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
undertaking.  The  "pursuit  of  happiness"  Is 
an  American  ideal,  and  the  vision  of  an 
'affluent  society"  Is  far  more  agreeable  than 
the  specter  of  ruinous  infiation.  Moreover, 
those  who  are  not  absorbed  In  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  have  other  things  besides  the 
value  of  the  dollar  to  worry  about,  such  as 
the  manifestations  of  moral  decay  and  dis- 
integration which  some  of  our  social  philoso- 
phers ascribe  to  the  affluent  society. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  is  not  easy, 
either.  If  readers  believe  we  are  exaggerating 
the  menace  they  will  doubt  our  credibility. 
If  we  are  too  restrained  they  may  wonder 
whether  there  is  anything  to  be  concerned 
about. 

People  don't  worry  much  about  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  so  long  as  they 
have  enough  dollars  to  spend.  It  is  comfort- 
ing to  be  told  that  the  "gross  national  prod- 
uct of  goods  and  services"  jGNP]  Increased 
15  billion  dollars  In  the  third  quarter  of  1967 
to  an  annual  rate,  seasonally  adjusted,  of  790 
billion  dollars — an  average  of  $3,950  a  year 
for  200,000,000  Americans.  But  Inflation  ac- 
counted for  more  than  half  of  this  Increase 
in  the  GNP,  which  Is  simply  the  sum  total  of 
all  spending.  The  GNP  would  be  doubled 
overnight  If  the  doUar  were  devalued  by  50 
per  cent.  The  GNP  per  capita  In  1966  was 
$3,757,  but  compared  with  1940  doUars  It  was 
only  $1,619.  Even  In  constant  prices,  however, 
the  per  capita  GNP  was  more  than  twice  as 
high  In  1966  as  the  average  of  $761  in  1940. 

There  are  various  measures  of  the  rate  of 
infiation,  but  the  consumer  price  Index,  pub- 
lished by  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  is 
the  most  meaningful  for  most  citizens.  It  Is 
based  on  the  average  cost  of  a  long  list  of 
representative  items  purchased  In  American 
cities.  In  August,  the  dollar  was  worth  41.5 
cents,  compared  with  Its  purchasing  power 
In  January,  1940.  The  consumer  price  index 


rose  only  1.3  per  cent  a  year  from  1969  thru 
1965,  but  In  196t  It  climbed  nearly  3  per  cent 
and  since  May  of  this  year  the  annual  rate 
of  Increase  has  been  4.6  per  cent.  The  rate 
may  go  much  higher  next  year,  especially  If 
the  federal  deficit  Is  financed  mainly  by 
pumping  out  fresh  supplies  of  money.  When 
infiation  reaches  a  rate  of  4  or  5  per  cent  a 
year  It  begins  to  feed  on  Itself.  The  people 
rush  to  buy  things  they  want  before  the 
price  becomes  prohibitive. 

The  classic  definition  of  Inflation  is  "too 
much  money  chasing  too  few  goods."  This 
Is  called  "demand-puU"  Inflation.  Another 
kind  is  called  "cost-push"  inflation.  Pow- 
erful labor  unions  push  wages  up  faster  than 
productivity  Increases  and  big  corporations 
pass  their  increased  costs  along  to  the  con- 
sumers. The  United  States  has  had  both 
kinds,  but  the  trouble  since  1965  has  been 
"cost-push"  Inflation.  Industry  has  been 
operating  at  10  to  20  per  cent  below  capacity, 
so  there  Is  no  general  shortage  of  goods. 
Settlements  in  the  railroad  and  Ford  Motor 
Co.  strikes  have  established  a  pattern  for 
labor  cost  Increases  of  6  per  cent  a  year. 

The  great  danger  Is  that  deficit  financing 
wlU  add  "demand-pull"  to  "cost-push"  infla- 
tion. Then  It  could  run  away  with  most  of 
the  nation's  dollar  assets  unless  totalitarian 
controls  were  adopted  to  suppress  it.  We 
could  lose  our  economic  freedom  that  way. 
Inflation  eats  up  savings  and  all  fixed- 
dollar  ussets.  such  as  life  insurance  reserves 
pension  and  retirement  funds,  mortgages, 
government  and  corporation  bonds,  and  bank 
deposits.  Hundreds  of  billions  of  doUars  of 
such  assets  already  have  been  wiped  out  by 
the  58.5  per  cent  decline  of  the  dollar  since 
1939, 

Inflation  hurts  everybody,  but  pensioners 
and  others  with  fixed  Incomes,  as  well  as 
salaried  white-collar  workers,  are  the  first 
to  suffer.  Wage  increases  obtained  by  the 
labor  unions  may  keep  pace  with  living  costs 
for  a  time,  but  in  a  runaway  Inflation  the 
social  order  Is  disrupted  and  almost  all  of 
the  people  are  impoverished.  That  Is  what 
happened  In  Germany  from  1920  to  1923, 
when  prices  Increased  a  trillion-fold.  Women 
standing  In  line  In  food  stores  watched  a  con- 
stantly changing  price  table  and  the  cost  of 
their  "purchases  often  doubled  or  tripled 
before  they  could  reach   the  cashier. 

There  are  no  safe  Income-producing  hedges 
against  Inflation.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
German  Inflation  common  stocks  advanced 
more  rapidly  than  the  depreciation  of  the 
paper  mark,  but  in  later  stages  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  rose  more  rapidly  than 
stocks. 

Econonoists  disagree  about  the  eSect  of 
deficit  financing  on  the  business  cycle.  Some 
believe  the  boom  Is  over  and  that  we  face 
a  severe  slump.  Others  believe  a  slump  can 
be  avoided  by  a  vast  expansion  of  the  money 
supply  and  bank  credit  to  finance  the  deficit. 
This  might  be  more  disastrous  than  a  slump. 
We  have  no  crystal  ball  and  we  make  no  pre- 
dictions. We  have  consulted  monetary  au- 
thorities and  other  officials,  economists,  and 
bankers  In  Washington.  New  York.  Chicago 
and  Zurich,  Switzerland,  however,  and  there 
is  general  agreement  that  the  present  rate 
of  deficit  spending  Is  extremely  dangerous. 
We  report  the  facts  of  this  frightening  situa- 
tion to  alert  the  people.  They  can  stop  this 
reckless  deficit  spending  If  they  want  to.  The 
way  to  stop  It  Is  to  cease  clamoring  for  more 
and  more  federal  spending  programs  and  to 
put  pressure  on  Congress  to  stop  voting  for 
them. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Oct.  30,  1967] 
How  Sound  Is  Your  Doi<lar? 
The  shepherd  boy  of  folklore  had  warned 
so  manv  times  that  the  wolf  was  coming  that 
nobodv  believed  him  when  the  wolf  finally 
came.  So  It  Is  ■with  those  who  have  been 
warning  for  years  that  deficit  spending  would 
produce  a  financial  crisis  In  this  country. 
When  thev  use  the  word  "crisis"  their  credl- 
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bUlty  Is  doubted.  But  the  crisis  Ik  here.  now. 
The  wolf  of  Inflation  la  no  longer  creeping  at 
a  stealthy  rate  of  2  to  3  per  cent  a  year;  he 
Is  boldly  striding  at  an  annual  rate  of  4  =  2 
per  cent  and  threatening  to  become  voracious 
enough  to  eat  up  most  of  the  nation's  dollar 
a8i»etJ» 

IRE    MONET    CRISIS 

Responsible  officials  In  Washington  frankly 
acknowledge  that  monetary  policy  In  this 
country  Is  no  longer  controlled  by  the  fed- 
eral reserve  system,  which  was  established  by 
law  to  maintain  an  "elastic"  but  sound  cur- 
rency. Monetary  policy  Is  controlled  bv  fiscal 
policy  1  spending],  which  In  turn  is  con- 
trolled by  the  politicians.  The  politicians  are 
committed  to  a  policy  of  "guns  and  butter, 
of  a  "war  on  poverty"  concurrently  with  the 
war  In  Viet  Nam,  of  constantly  expanding 
government  and  continuously  rising  deficits. 
Officials  of  the  Johnson  administration  warn 
that  the  deficit  In  fiscal  year  1968.  ending 
next  June  30.  may  reach  29  billion  dollars 
without  a  proposed  7.4  billion  dollar  tax  pro- 
gram, which  has  been  rejected  by  the  House 
ways  and  means  committee. 

Others  believe  the  deficit  may  be  con- 
siderably larger  European  bankers  told 
American  representatives  at  the  recent  an- 
nual meetln?  of  the  World  Bank  and  Inter- 
national Monetary  fund  In  Rio  de  Janeiro 
that  they  expect  the  United  States  deficit  In 
fiscal  year  1968  to  reach  35  or  40  billion  dol- 
lars For  the  first  time  at  one  of  these  an- 
nual meetings  European  bankers.  In  private 
conversations,  sold  they  no  longer  believe 
budget  estimates  announced  by  the  United 
States  government. 

The  credibility  of  official  budget  estimates 
has  been  impaired  by  this  country's  chronic 
deficits,  both  in  Its  domestic  and  Its  Interna- 
tional   accounts.    As    Dr.    Robert    V.    Roosa, 
former  undersecretary  of  the  treasury,  said  In 
a  recent  lecture,  "a  country  whose  external 
accounts  are  seriously  and  continually  out  of 
balance  often  has  something  going  seriously 
awTv  within  its  own  economy"  The  accumu- 
lated deficit  In  the  United  States  balance  of 
payments  position  from  1950  thru  1966  was 
33  3  billion  dollars,  and  It  is  continuing  at 
an  annual  rate  of  more  than  2  billion  dollars 
As  a  result  of  this  persistent  deficit,  the 
United   States   gold   reserve   decreased   from 
23.252  billion  dollars  at  the  end  of  1952  to 
13  075  billion   at   the   end   of   August.    1967. 
when  United  States  liabilities  to  foreigners — 
payable  in  gold — ?xceeded  29  billion  dollars. 
The  depletion  of  our  gold  reserve,  which  now 
Is  considerably  less  than  half  of  the  total  of 
foreign  claims  against  It.  is  peychologlcally 
inflationary;    it   weakens   confidence    in    the 
dollar.  The  main  cause  of  Inflation,  however, 
is  deficit  spending.  The  government  finances 
its  deficits  by  selling  bonds  and  other  instru- 
ments  of   Indebtedness,  which   become   the 
basis  for  a  vast  expansion  of  paper  currency 
and  bank  credit. 

The  federal  debt  on  Oct.  12  was  339.752 
billion  dollars.  The  interest  alone  on  this 
colossal  debt  was  estimated.  In  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  submitted  to  Congress  last 
January,  at  14.050  billion  dollars  in  this 
fiscal  year,  but  It  Is  likely  to  be  close  to 
15  billion  because  of  rising  Interest  rates 
and  much  heavier  spending  than  the  Presi- 
dent predicted 

The  growth  of  the  federal  debt  has  been 
attended  by  a  steady  erosion  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar.  As  reported  by 
the  labor  department's  bureau  of  labor 
statistics,  the  consumer  price  Index,  repre- 
senting average  costs  of  all  Items  purchased 
in  United  States  cities,  was  116.9  [1957-59 
equals  100)  In  August.  On  the  same  1957-59 
base,  the  Index  for  January.  1940.  Is  48.5, 
Thus  in  August  of  this  year  the  dollar  was 
worth  41'^  cents  compared  with  January 
1940. 

Lelf  H.  Olsen.  senior  vice  president  and 
economUt  of  New  York's  First  National  City 
bank,  told  the  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence board  on  Oct.  3  that  "we  have  been  ex- 
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perlenclng  an  unacceptable  rate  of  Inflation 
for  two  years  now  "  He  said  the  consumer 
price  Index  rose  only  1.3  per  cent  a  year  from 
1959  thru  1965  but  climbed  nearly  3  per  cent 
last  year.  Despite  a  near-recession,  infiatlon 
In  the  first  half  of  this  year  eased  off  only 
slightly,  to  a  2.5  per  cent  annual  rate.  Since 
May  1.  Mr.  Olsen  noted,  "the  rise  in  consumer 
prices  has  spurted  to  a  41,2  per  cent  annual 
rate."  He  warned  that  both  Infiatlon  and 
high  Interest  rates  are  "already  with  us"  and 
are  "likely  to  move  higher"  as  the  "federal 
reserve  pumps  out  new  money  to  finance  the 
federal  deficit." 

Mr  Olsen  also  warned  that  the  money 
supply,  broadly  defined  to  Include  time  de- 
posits as  well  as  currency  and  demand 
deposits,  has  been  growing  at  a  record  an- 
nual rate.  On  Aug.  30  the  total  was  357.2 
billion  dollars,  consisting  of  39.6  billion  in 
currency.  139.5  billion  in  demand  deposits, 
and  178.1  billion  in  time  deposits,  all  sea- 
sonally adjusted. 

"Prom  December  last  year  thru  August  of 
this  year  the  annual  rate  of  Increase  was  more 
than  12  per  cent,  over  half  again  the  average 
rate  of  increase  from  1961  thru  April  of 
1966,"  Mr.  Olsen  said.  "Total  commercial 
bank  credit,  that  Is  loans  and  Investments. 
Increased  In  the  first  eight  months  of  this 
year  by  16  billion  dollars  Seasonally  ad- 
Justed,  this  amoimted  to  an  annual  rate  of 
increase  of  41  billion  dollars,  or  13  per  cent; 
the  previous  record  gain  In  growth  of  bank 
credit  was  25  billion  dollars  in  1965." 

A  federal  deficit  of  25  or  30  billion  dollars 
would  require  a  far  more  Infiatlonary  expan- 
sion of  the  money  supply  unless  the  Fed 
should  decide  to  raise  Interest  rates  much 
higher.  The  easy  money  politicians  would 
resist  higher  Interest  rates.  Moreover,  It  is 
doubtful  that  the  Fed  could  finance  such  an 
enormous  deficit,  even  with  higher  Interest 
rates,  without  a  vast  expansion  of  the  money 
supply. 

As  Dr.  Roy  L.  Relerson.  senior  vice  presi- 
dent and  economist  of  the  Bankers  Trust 
company,  told  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference board,  chronic  deficit  spending 
"gives  rise  to  .  .  .  persistent  and  splrallng 
Inflation,  tight  credit,  and  high  interest 
rates,  repeated  crises  and  unsettlements 
In  the  credit  markets,  abandonment  of  any 
hope  for  the  balance  of  payments,  and  the 
real  possibility  of  a  major  dollar  crisis." 

No  responsible  economist  or  banker  be- 
lieves there  is  imminent  danger  of  hyper- 
inflation In  this  country,  such  as  occurred 
In  Germany  after  World  War  I  and  China 
after  World  War  II.  In  the  German  Inflation 
of  1920-23,  prices  increased  a  trillion-fold. 
In  such  a  cataclysmic  Inflation  whole  classes 
are  Impoverished  and  the  social  order  is 
destroyed  Altho  there  is  no  Imminent  or 
unavoidable  danger  of  such  a  terrible  catas- 
trophe in  the  United  States,  the  peril  is 
clear,  present,  and  great.  Even  creeping  infla- 
tion, at  a  rate  of  3  per  cent  a  year  com- 
pounded, doubles  prices  In  23  years.  Once 
the  rate  Increases  to  4  or  5  p>er  cent  and 
the  people  become  convinced  that  continued 
rising  Inflation  is  inevitable,  they  accelerate 
It  by  trying  to  evade  it  or  hedge  against  it. 
They  spend  their  savings  and  even  go  into 
debt,  bidding  up  prices  for  stocks,  real 
estate,  commodities,  new  cars,  and  other 
costly  things. 

A  tax  Increase  would  reduce  the  deflclt  and 
thus  would  have  some  effect  on  the  rate 
of  inflation.  But  taxes  themselves  are  Infla- 
tionary because  they  Increase  production 
costs,  consumer  prices,  and  demands  for 
higher  wages.  The  Johnson  administration 
has  argued  that  Its  proposed  surtax  of  10 
per  cent  on  the  Income  tax  liability  of 
corporations  and  Individuals  would  not 
affect  married  couples  with  two  children 
earning  $5,000  a  year  or  less,  or  single  per- 
sons earning  $1,900  or  less,  because  of 
personal  exemptions.  This  argument  Is  ajs 
false  as  It  is  demagogic.  Taxes  are  paid  by  all 
the  people,  regardless  of  their  Income,  when 


they  buy  bread  and  the  other  necessities  of 
life. 

Colin  Clark,  of  Oxford  imlverslty,  one  of 
the  world's  most  distinguished  economlstB 
contends  that  "25  per  cent  of  the  national 
Income  la  about  the  limit  for  taxation  in 
any  nontotalltarlan  community  In  times  of 
peace."  The  rate  in  the  United  States  in  1966 
was  36.9  per  cent.  The  national  income  wag 
616.7  billion  dollars,  receipts  of  the  federal 
government  were  143^  billion,  and  receipts 
of  the  state  and  local  governments  were  84.7 
billion.  The  nation's  Imperative  need  in  the 
present  crisis  Is  not  higher  taxes  but  a  re- 
duction of  spending.  Rep.  Wilbur  D.  Mills 
|D.,  Ark.],  chalrmaua  of  the  ways  and  means 
committee,  wisely  Justifies  the  refusal  of  the 
House  to  vote  new  taxes  on  the  ground  that 
"we  want  to  pause  In  this  headlong  rush  to 
ever  bigger  government."  The  objective,  he 
says,  is  not  simply  to  cut  federal  spending 
this  year  and  next  year,  desirable  as  that  may 
be,  but  to  establish  control  over  the  amount 
and  character  of  federal  spending  In  the  fu- 
ture. He  emphasizes  that  basic  changes  in 
federal  programs  are  necessary,  and  demands 
responsible  leadership  by  the  executive 
branch  in  the  formulation  of  such  changes. 


(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Oct.  31,  1967] 
How  Sound  Is  Youa  Dollab? 
White  officials  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion have  been  calling  for  a  tax  increase  to 
restrain  Inflationary  pressures,  the  federal 
reserve  system  has  been  pumping  out  fresh 
supplies  of  money  at  an  imprecedented  rate 
to  expand  the  already  overheated  economy. 
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Lelf  H.  Olsen,  senior  vice  president  and 
economist  of  New  York's  First  National  City 
Bank,  calls  this  curious  spectacle  "the  great 
economic  paradox  of  1967."  It  Is  significant. 
he  says,  that  the  two  leading  schools  of  eco- 
nomic theory  now  agree  that  the  economy  is 
being  overstlmulated.  One  school  consists'  of 
the  so-called  "new"  economists — Keyneslans 
and  neo-Keyneslans — who  advocate  deflclt 
spending  to  stimulate  economic  expansion, 
full  employment,  and  prosperity.  The  other 
school,  headed  by  Prof.  Milton  Friedman,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  advocates  a  con- 
tinuous but  limited  expansion  of  the  money 
supply— 3  to  5  per  cent  a  year— to  maintain 
orderly  economic  growth.  Prom  December. 
1966.  thru  August  of  this  year  the  money 
supply,  broadly  defined  to  Include  time 
deposits  as  well  as  currency  and  demand 
deposits.  Increased  at  a  record  annual  rate 
of  12  per  cent. 

The  federal  reserve  board's  easy  money 
policy  In  the  face  of  a  federal  deficit  that 
may  exceed  30  billion  dollars  In  this  fiscal 
year  Is  viewed  with  Increasing  concern  by 
bankers  and  business  men.  Even  William 
McChesney  Martin.  Jr..  esteemed  chair- 
man of  the  Fed's  board  of  governors.  Is 
accused  of  going  along  with  a  reckless  policy 
of  financing  the  deficit  by  printing  new 
money. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Martin  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  personification  of  sound 
money — a  mighty  bulwark  against  the  deluge 
of  Infiatlon — and  has  been  as  Immune  from 
attack  as  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  heroic  defender 
of  the  nation  from  communist  Infiltration 
and  subversion.  But  Barron's  National  Busi- 
ness and  Financial  Weekly  charged  In  Its 
Issue  of  Oct.  9  that  the  nation's  money 
managers,  under  Mr.  Martins  leadership, 
"have  pursued  an  almost  fanatical  easy 
credit  policy,  a  reckless  course  that  has 
ceaselessly  worked  to  lower  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  currency  at  home  and  debase 
Its  standing  abroad." 

Some  leading  bankers  agree  with  this 
Judgment  of  the  Fed  but  tend  to  excuse  Mr. 
Martin.  They  point  out  that  he  has  only 
one  of  seven  votes  In  the  board  of  governors 
of  the  federal  reserve  system  and  one  of  12 
In  the  federal  open  market  committee,  both 
of  which  axe  dominated  by  easy  money  pro- 
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ponents.  At  a  meeting  of  the  open  market 
oommlttee  on  May  23,  the  chairman  went 
along  with  the  "liberals,"  voting  for  a  "pol- 
icy to  foster  money  and  credit  conditions. 
Including  bank  credit  growth,  conducive  to 
renewed  economic  expansion."  Darryl  R. 
Francis,  president  of  the  St.  Louis  federal 
reserve  bank  and  a  member  of  the  open  mar- 
ket committee,  voted  against  this  policy 
directive  on  the  ground  that  both  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies  had  been  highly  stimula- 
tive and  that  some  firming  in  the  money 
market  was  needed  to  guard  against  infia- 
tlonary pressures  later  in  the  year. 

The  Fed  adopted  a  restrictive  money  pol- 
icy m  1966,  which  resulted  In  an  excessive 
accumulation  of  Inventories  and  depressed 
the  market.  Altho  the  money  managers 
switched  to  an  expansive  policy  In  December, 
the  lag  effect  of  the  earlier  tight  money 
policy  caused  a  near-recession  In  the  first 
half  of  this  year.  Just  as  the  full  effect  of 
the  restrictive  policy  last  year  was  not  felt 
until  this  year,  the  full  effect  of  the  Infla- 
tionary policy  this  year  will  not  be  known 
until  next  year.  In  spite  of  this  danger,  the 
money  managers,  with  Chairman  Martin's 
acquiescence,  persist  In  their  policy  of  ex- 
pulsion. 

Actually  the  monetary  authorities  have  no 
real  choice.  Control  of  monetary  policy  has 
passed  Into  the  hands  of  the  politicians,  and 
that  Is  the  most  frightening  aspect  of  the 
financial  problem.  If  the  President  demands 
and  Congress  votes  appropriations  which 
will  result  In  expenditures  of  25  to  30  billion 
dollars  in  excess  of  revenues,  government 
obligations  must  be  sold  to  finance  the  def- 
icit. If  they  cannot  be  sold  to  individuals 
and  nonbanklng  Institutions,  they  must  be 
sold  to  the  banks.  When  serious  Inflation  Is 
present  or  threatened,  Investors  are  reluc- 
tant to  buy  fixed-Income,  longer-maturity 
securities,  such  as  mortgages,  municipal 
bonds,  and  treasury  Issues.  To  make  govern- 
ment securities  attractive  to  individuals  and 
nonbanklng  Institutions,  the  Fed  would 
have  to  push  Interest  rates  up  to  Intoler- 
able heights.  The  tug  of  war  between  gov- 
ernment and  private  borrowers  would  be  In- 
tensified. There  would  be  no  mortgage 
money  for  housing. 

The  only  alternative  to  a  restrictive.  high- 
Interest  rate  policy  Is  to  pump  reserves  into 
the  banking  system  and  force  it  to  buy  the 
government's  bonds.  In  effect,  this  amounts 
to  printing  new  money. 

In  a  statement  to  the  House  ways  and 
means  committee.  Chairman  Martin  strongly 
supported  the  F*resldent's  proposal  for  tax 
increases.  He  said  we  already  have  "clear 
and  compelling  evidence  of  a  resurgence 
m  Inflationary  pressures  which.  If  unchecked, 
would  curtail  domestic  expansion,  aggravate 
an  already  serious  balance  of  payments 
problem,  and  bring  severe  strains  In  the  mar- 
kets for  credit."  Instead  of  a  reduction  In 
government  spending,  however,  he  argued 
for  a  tax  Increase. 

Mr.  Olsen  told  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  board  that  Increasing  taxes 
while  continuing  an  expansive  monetary  pol- 
icy would  be  similar  to  applying  the  brakes 
on  a  speeding  automobile  while  keeping  the 
accelerator  on  the  floor.  "A  tax  increase  may 
well  help  to  slow  things  down,"  he  said,  "but 
the  real  help  will  come  when  monetary  pol- 
icy is  permitted  to  become  somewhat  less 
stimulative  by  having  less  federal  debt  to 
finance." 

This  would  require  a  reduction  of  spend- 
ing. The  cost  of  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  has 
reached  an  annual  rate  of  27  billion  dollars 
\2\  billion  a  month]  ind  Is  likely  to  go 
higher  unless  the  administration  eventually 
decides  to  end  It  by  winning  it.  All  wars  are 
wasteful,  but  there  Is  no  realistic  hope  for 
Bubstantlal  savings  in  Viet  Nam  If  we  give 
our  fighting  men  the  support  they  deserve. 

There  are  opportunities,  however,  for  re- 
ductions of  billions  of  dollars  In  cU-lUan 
spending.  The  budget  submitted  to  Congress 
last  J.xnuary  estimated  expenditures  on  cl- 


vUian  programs  at  59.5  billion  dollars.  Henry 
Fowler,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  told  the 
ways  and  means  committee  that  the  January 
estimates  may  be  exceeded  by  2.5  billion  dol- 
lars. Others  believe  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion will  ask  Congress  to  vote  huge  new  ap- 
propriations for  spending  programs  In  the 
cities  next  year,  an  election  year,  because  of 
threats  of  black  power  demagogs  to  Incite 
Insurrections  that  will  make  last  summer's 
violence  In  Newark,  Detroit,  and  other  cities 
look  like  mere  tryouts. 

Fowler  said  total  expenditures  in  fiscal 
1968  may  be  8.5  billion  dollars  higher  than 
the  estimate  of  135  billion  In  the  President's 
administrative  budget,  submitted  to  Congress 
last  January.  Revenue  estimates  have  been 
revised  downward  by  7  billion.  Without  a 
tax  Increase,  Fowler  said,  the  deflclt  could 
rise  to  29  billion  dollars. 

There  is  a  highly  significant  Item  called 
"transfer  payments"  In  the  government's  na- 
tional Income  account,  which  Is  reported  In 
the  commerce  department's  "Survey  of  Cur- 
rent Business."  These  are  called  transfer  pay- 
ments because  the  money  Is  transferred  from 
the  pockets  of  one  group  of  citizens  to  those 
of  another — from  the  productive  to  the  non- 
productive. They  Include  social  security  and 
other  pensions,  as  well  as  welfare  payments, 
but  the  pensions  have  to  be  paid  out  of  cur- 
rent Income,  because  there  are  no  reserves 
for  them.  The  total  of  all  transfer  payments, 
including  1.8  billion  dollars  in  state  unem- 
ployment Insurance  benefits,  was  43.9  billion 
dollars  In  1966.  In  1967  the  seasonally  ad- 
justed annual  rate  was  50.8  billion  dollars 
m  the  first  quarter  and  51.4  billion  in  the 
second  quarter.  This  Is  one  nieaeiue  of  the 
rate  at  which  the  United  States  Is  becom- 
ing a  socialist  welfare  state.  Another  measure 
Is  the  tax  rate — total  federal,  state,  and  local 
tax  collections  as  a  percentage  of  national 
Income — which  In  1966  was  36.9  per  cent. 
Still  another  Is  the  rate  of  Inflation.  In  Au- 
gust of  this  year  the  dollar  was  worth  41 'j 
cents  compared  with  its  purchasing  power  In 
January.  1940.  and  In  recent  months  con- 
sumer prices  have  been  rising  at  the  annual 
rate  of  4'2  per  cent 

These  are  trends  that  disturb  Rep.  Wilbur 
D.  Mills  |D.,  Ark],  chairman  of  the  ways 
and  means  committee,  who  says  there  must 
be  "basic  changes  in  federal  programs,  not 
merely  appropriation  cuts  this  year."  before 
Congress  Increases  taxes.  They  are  trends  that 
should  disturb  all  Americans. 


[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Nov  1.  1967] 
How  SorND  Is  Yom  Dollar? 

There  are  two  deficits,  closely  related  and 
mutually  aggravating,  which  debase  the  do- 
mestic purchasing  power  and  discredit  the 
international  standing  of  the  United  States 
dollar.  One  Is  the  deficit  In  the  federal 
budget  and  the  other  Is  the  deficit  in  the 
international  accounts  of  the  United  States. 

AS    GOOD    AS    COLD? 

We  have  a  substantial  tho  declining  sur- 
plus In  foreign  trade,  but  because  of  foreign 
Rid,  military  expenditures  overseas,  tourist 
spending,  foreign  Investments,  and  other 
dollar  outfiows.  there  Is  a  chronic  deflclt  In 
our  total  International  transactions.  Begin- 
ning In  1950.  the  United  States  has  had  a  bal- 
ance of  payments  deflclt  everj'  year  except 
1957.  and  the  accumulated  net  total  at  the 
end  of  1966  was  33.339  billion  dollars.  The 
deflclt,  seasonally  adjusted,  was  536  million 
dollars  In  the  flrst  quarter  and  513  million 
in  the  second  quarter  of  1967;  so  the  total 
this  year  may  exceed  2  billion  dollars. 

The  balance  of  payments  deficits  have  been 
flnanced  in  part  by  the  payment  of  gold  to 
foreigners  and  In  part  by  the  Increase  of  oxir 
Indebtedness  to  foreigners.  The  United  States 
gold  stock  declined  from  24.6  billion  dollars 
at  the  end  of  1&49  to  13.04  billion  on  Aug.  30, 
1967.  Meanwhile,  United  States  liquid  liabil- 
ities to  foreigners  Increased  to  29.596  billion 
dollars  In  June.  Altho  only  14.069  billion  of 


this  was  held  by  foreign  official  Institutions 
and  therefore  immediately  convertible  into 
gold,  the  dollar  holdings  of  private  banks  and 
other  foreigners  can  readily  be  transferred  to 
their  central  banks  for  conversion  Into  gold. 

Thus  foreigners  could  draw  out  the  entire 
gold  reserve  of  the  United  States  at  their  dis- 
cretion or  else  discredit  the  dollar  by  forcing 
this  country  to  suspend  gold  payments.  They 
have  not  done  this  because  such  a  raid  on 
the  dollar  would  adversely  affect  their  own 
currencies  and  economies.  The  dollar  Is  an 
International  currency.  More  than  half  of 
all  International  transactions  are  denomi- 
nated In  dollars.  So  long  as  the  United  States 
Is  willing  and  able  to  buy  or  sell  gold  at 
35  dollars  to  the  fine  ounce  troy,  the  dollar  Is 
as  good  as  gold. 

Many  foreign  bankers  are  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  the  United  States,  In  spite  of 
official  protestations  to  the  contrary,  even- 
tually will  be  compelled  to  suspend  gold  pay- 
ments or  devalue  the  dollar  by  Increasing  the 
price  of  gold.  If  this  opinion  gains  credence. 
the  foreigners  may  start  a  run  on  the  United 
States  gold  stock.  Just  as  a  run  on  a  bank  Is 
started  when  the  word  gets  around  that  Its 
condition  Is  shaky.  If  the  price  of  gold  were 
doubled,  the  dollar  holdings  of  foreigners  In 
the  United  States  would  lose  half  their 
value. 

West  European  countries  which  enjoy  sur- 
pluses In  their  International  transactions 
and  have  accumulated  large  gold  and  dollar 
reserves  are  Increasingly  Insistent  that  the 
United  States  must  put  its  house  In  order 
Their  attitude  was  reflected  in  the  1965  an- 
nual report  of  the  Bank  for  International 
Settlements,  which  declared  that,  "after  an 
extended  series  of  external  deficits,  the  re- 
serve position  of  the  United  States  needs  to 
be  strengthened  to  restore  full  confidence  In 
the  dollar  "  If  the  United  States  does  not 
solve  Its  balance  of  payments  problem,  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar  will  be  further  Impaired 
and  there  will  be  great  danger  of  a  run  on 
our  gold  stock,  as  well  as  forced  devaluation 
of  the  dollar. 

The  balance  of  payments  deficit  Increases 
infiatlon  In  the  United  States  by  draining  off 
gold  and  eroding  confidence  In  the  dollar.  In 
addition  to  this,  foreign  holdings  In  the 
United  States  resulting  from  the  balance  of 
payments  deficit  include  more  than  15  bllUon 
dollars  in  bank  deposits,  which  are  part  of 
the  inflationary  money  supply. 

Inflation  in  turn  has  a  major  effect  upon 
the  balance  of  payments  deficit.  High  pro- 
duction costs  are  pricing  the  United  States 
out  of  the  markets  of  the  world  and  our  trade 
surplus  Is  rapidly  declining.  The  surplus  will 
decline  further  and  may  be  wiped  out  If  the 
rate  of  Inflation  Increases,  for  Imports  always 
go  up  with  Inflation.  Prom  6.7  billion  dollars 
In  1964,  the  trade  surplus  declined  to  4.8 
billion  in  1965  and  to  3.7  billion  in  1966.  The 
surplus  was  up  to  an  annual  rate  of  4.2  bil- 
lion In  the  first  half  of  1967.  but  this  rate 
may  not  continue  because  of  declining  ex- 
ports to  Britain  and  Germany,  which  have 
had  receeslons. 

Actually  It  is  doubtful  that  the  cc«nmer- 
clal  exports  of  the  United  States  balance  Its 
imports.  If  exports  that  are  subsidized  under 
the  foreign  aid  program  and  military  equip- 
ment sales  by  the  government  were  deducted 
from  the  so-called  surplus.  It  probably  would 
disappear.  Foreign  aid  of  all  klnda,  economic 
and  military,  now  exceeds  6  billion  dollars 
a  vear.  The  administration  argues  that  87 
per  cent  of  all  foreign  aid  expenditures  are 
for  American  goods  and  services  and  that  the 
effect  on  the  balance  of  payments  is  negli- 
gible. It  is  obvious,  however,  that  nations 
receiving  this  aid  can  use  the  foreign  ex- 
change it  saves  them  for  the  purchase  of 
goods  and  services  from  other  countries. 
Otherwise  this  foreign  exchange  might  come 
to  the  United  States. 

Instead  of  reducing  foreign  aid  to  balance 
our  International  accounts,  the  government 
has  resorted   to  the  shortsighted  expedient 
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of  restricting  profitable  private  business 
with  foreigners.  There  is  a  so-called  Interest 
equalization  tax  on  purchases  of  foreign 
securities.  Under  a  so-called  voluntary  re- 
straint program,  the  federal  reserve  board 
limits  bank  loans  to  foreigners  and  the  com- 
merce department  limits  direct  foreign  In- 
vestmenta  by  American  companies.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  program,  the  total  outflow  of  pri- 
vate capital  declined  from  6.5  billion  dollars 
in  1964  to  3.7  billion  In  1965  and  rose  only 
slightly  to  4.1  billion  In  1966.  The  annual 
rate  so  far  this  year  has  been  about  the 
same  as  in  1966. 

This  policy  Is  self-defeating,  for  the  re- 
patriation of  United  States  earnings  from 
direct  investments  abroad  has  exceeded 
the  investment  outlay  from  the  United 
States  every  year  since  1945.  In  1964,  the 
last  year  for  which  the  flgiu-es  are  at  hand, 
the  Inflow  to  the  United  States  was  4.5  bil- 
lion dollars  and  the  outflow  was  2  4  billion. 
In  1960  United  States  corporations  Invested 
4  bllUon  dollars  In  fixed  assets  abroad,  but  56 
per  cent  of  this  came  from  retained  earnings 
and  borrowings  abroad.  In  1966  the  Invest- 
ment total  was  9  billion  dollars,  but  70  per 
cent  of  It  came  from  retained  earnings  and 
borrowing  abroad. 

Americans  spend  about  2  billion  dollars  a 
year  more  on  foreign  travel  than  foreign 
tourists  spend  In  the  United  States.  This  Is 
a  substantial  Item  In  the  adverse  payments 
balance,  but  any  limitation  on  the  freedom 
of  Americans  to  travel  and  spend  their 
money  abroad  would  be  widely  resented. 
Duty-free  Imports  of  tourist  purchases  al- 
ready are  limited  to  $100. 

From  1960  thru  1966  about  70  per  cent  of 
the  direct  cost  to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment of  maintaining  Its  troops  in  Germany 
was  offset  by  the  sale  of  military  equipment 
to  Germany.  This  year  Germany  agreed  to 
purchase  *500, 000,000  of  long-term  United 
States  bonds  and  the  total  offset.  Including 
military  purchases,  is  expected  to  be  100  per 
cent.  The  German  purchases  offset  expendi- 
tures by  the  United  States  government,  but 
there  Is  still  a  big  dollar  loss  thru  spending 
by  the  troops,  who  exchange  some  of  their 
dollars  for  marks  In  Germany  and  for  other 
European  currencies  when  they  go  on  leave. 

This  dollar  loss  could  be  stopped  only  by 
bringing  the  troops  home,  and  this  would  be 
prudent,  both  strategically  and  economically. 
The  prosperous  western  European  countries, 
which  rely  mainly  upon  the  United  States 
nuclear  deterrent  for  their  defense  against 
communist  aggression,  certainly  could  re- 
place the  American  ground  forces  with  troops 
of  their  own.  Moreover,  the  Germans  are 
fully  capable  of  developing  their  own  nuclear 
deterrent,  as  the  French  are  doing,  and  It 
makes  no  sense  to  restrain  them  from  ac- 
quiring weapons  which  the  enemy  already 
has. 

The  dollar  loss  In  Viet  Nam  from  all  sources 
Is  estimated  at  2  billion  dollars  a  year.  The 
troops  are  paid  In  military  payment  certifi- 
cates I  scrip  I ,  which  is  the  only  currency 
accepted  in  United  States  installations,  but 
they  exchange  some  of  their  scrip  for  piasters 
to  spend  in  Saigon  and  other  cities.  The 
United  States  buys  these  plasters  with  dol- 
lars, which  the  government  of  Viet  Nam  Is 
supposed  to  use  to  pay  for  Imports  from  the 
United  States.  Undoubtedly,  however,  there 
Is  a  big  leakage,  just  as  there  Is  a  big  dollar 
leakage  In  foreign  aid  to  Viet  Nam.  In  spite 
of  all  efforts  to  prevent  It.  Some  of  these 
dollars  find  their  way  Into  the  hands  of 
French  business  men  and  end  up  In  Paris. 
Moreover,  the  troops  In  Viet  Nam  are  given 
dollars  to  spend  when  they  go  on  "R  and  R" 
[rest  and  recreation]  In  Bangkok,  Singapore, 
Hong  Kong.  Manila,  or  Talpeh. 

There  Is  not  much  more  that  can  be  done 
to  plug  the  dollar  leaks.  The  only  way  the 
United  States  can  solve  Its  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  Is  to  put  Its  house  in  order  by 
ending    deficit    spending — on    foreign    aid. 


among  other  things — which  Is  the  cause  of 
Inflation,  of  the  loss  of  foreign  markets,  and 
of  the  steadily  worsening  dollar  crisis. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Nov.  2.  1967] 
How  Sound  Is  Your  Dollar? 

Foreign  aid  Is  a  major  reason  why  your 
dollar  is  losing  its  purchasing  power  and  the 
debt-burdened,  deflclt-rldden  United  States 
is  in  the  throes  of  a  money  crisis.  Foreign  aid. 
including  interest  on  the  money  we  have 
borrowed  to  give  away,  now  costs  the  Ameri- 
can people  more  than  10  billion  dollars  a 
year. 

A  table  submitted  by  the  government  to  a 
House  appropriations  subcommittee  shows 
that  foreign  aid  of  all  kinds,  economic  and 
military,  grants  and  loans,  from  1946  thru 
1966  (fiscal  years],  totaled  122  billion,  365 
million  dollars.  The  net  total,  after  all  Inter- 
est and  principal  payments  on  loans,  was  108 
billion.  867  million  dollars.  Rep.  Otto  E.  Pass- 
man [D..  La.],  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, has  since  been  advised  that  the  net 
total  thru  fiscal  year  1967  Is  114  billion.  694 
million  dollars. 

THE    GLOBAL    CrVEAWAT 

Rep.  Passman  calculates  the  total  cost  of 
foreign  aid  since  1946,  Including  interest  the 
government  has  paid  on  money  borrowed  to 
give  away,  as  152  billion.  533  million  dollars. 
The  net  total  of  114  billion.  694  million — not 
counting  the  Interest  already  paid  on  It — Is 
more  than  one-third  of  the  present  federal 
debt  of  340  billion  dollars.  Hence  more  than 
a  third,  or  almost  5  billion  dollars,  of  the 
interest  cost  of  the  federal  debt — officially 
estimated  at  more  than  14  billion  dollars  this 
fiscal  year — must  be  attributed  to  foreign 
aid.  New  grants  and  loans  to  foreign  coun- 
tries now  exceed  6  bllUon  dollars  a  year,  and 
the  net  total,  after  all  interest  and  principal 
payments,  Is  well  over  5  billion.  Thiis  the 
total  cost  of  foreign  aid.  Including  Interest 
on  the  debt.  Is  more  than  10  billion  dollars  a 
year. 

The  total  public  debt  of  all  the  other  non- 
communist  countries  of  the  world,  according 
to  the  latest  figures  Rep.  Passman  could  get 
from  the  executive  agencies  of  the  govern- 
ment, is  248  billion  dollars.  92  billion  less 
than  that  of  the  United  States  Yet  the 
United  States  this  year.  22  years  after  for- 
eign aid  began  as  a  post-war  emergency  re- 
lief program,  is  dissipating  Its  national  re- 
sources and  loading  unlwrn  generations  with 
debt  by  extending  assistance  of  some  kind  to 
100  countries  and  five  territories. 

When  this  unexampled  giveaway  madness 
began  in  1945  the  dollar  was  stUl  worth  77.3 
cents,  compared  with  Its  purchasing  power 
In  January,  1940,  In  spite  of  war  time  In- 
flation, but  by  August.  1967.  It  had  declined 
to  41  48  cents.  Meanwhile  the  United  States 
had  accumulated  a  new  deficit  of  33.3  billion 
dollars  in  Its  International  balance  of  pay- 
ments position  by  the  end  of  1966;  Its  gold 
stock  had  declined  from  24.6  billion  dollars 
at  the  end  of  1949  to  13  billion  In  August. 
1967.  and  its  liquid  liabilities  to  foreigners, 
payable  In  gold,  had  Increased  to  29.5  billion 
dollars.  Now  the  United  States  Is  facing  a 
federal  deficit  that  may  exceed  30  billion 
dollars  In  this  fiscal  year,  accelerated  Infla- 
tion, and  a  money  crisis  that  could  Induce 
foreigners  to  start  a  run  on  our  remaining 
gold  stock. 

Rep.  Passman  charges  that  the  foreign  aid 
program  has  been  "fragmentized"  to  con- 
fuse the  people.  He  says  the  aid  flows  from 
16  different  "spigots,"  and  that  each  year 
Congress  Is  asked  In  more  than  a  dozen  Items 
of  proposed  legislation  to  increase  the  spend- 
ing or  lending  authority  of  the  dispensing 
agencies. 

What  the  public  hears  most  about  is  the 
President's  annual  request  for  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  act.  This  year  the  President  re- 
quested 3.226  billion  dollars  In  new  funds. 


and  Congress  may  reduce  this  by  almost  a 
billion  dollars,  but  it  will  make  little  differ- 
ence. There  are  too  many  other  programs, 
such  as  "food  for  peace."  the  Export-Import 
bank,  military  assistance,  and  aid  thru  In- 
ternational agencies,  and  too  many  bllUong 
of  dollars  of  unexpected  balances  available 
to  the  aid  bureaucracy.  Yet  Irresponsible 
Washington  reporters  write  about  the  annual 
"foreign  aid"  bill  of  3  billion  dollars  or  lets 
as  If  It  were  the  sum  total  of  foreign  aid,  and 
this  phony  figure  sticks  In  the  minds  of  the 
people.  The  table  submitted  to  the  House 
subcommittee  shows  that  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  of  all  kinds.  Including  loans 
and  grants,  totaled  6.376  billion  dollars  in 
fiscal  1962,  6.738  billion  In  fiscal  1963,  6.134 
billion  in  fiscal  1964,  6.140  billion  In  fiscal 
1965.  and  6.751  billion  In  fiscal   1968. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  told  the 
House  subcommittee  that  foreign  aid  "trans- 
fers United  States  skills  and  commodities— 
not  United  States  dollars — to  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  and  has  no  significant 
effect  on  the  chronic  balance  of  payments 
deficit."  This  argument,  of  course,  takes  no 
account  of  what  economists  call  the  "sub- 
stitution effect"  of  aid  and  Is  false.  Coun- 
tries receiving  American  goods  and  services 
under  the  aid  program  can  use  the  foreign 
exchange  this  saves  them — Including  their 
dollar  earnings  from  exports  to  the  United 
States — for  the  purchase  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices from  other  countries. 

Moreover,  foreign  aid  is  a  major  cause 
of  federal  deficit  financing,  which  Increases 
Inflation  and  the  cost  of  production  and  thus 
adversely  affects  the  competitive  trade  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Our  trade  sur- 
plus, which  declined  from  6.7  billion  dollars 
In  1964  to  4.8  bllUon  In  1965  and  3.7  bllUon 
In  1966,  falls  far  short  of  offsetting  the  deficit 
In  our  other  International  transactions. 

Testifying  before  a  Joint  congressional  sub- 
committee on  economic  policy,  Dr.  N.  R. 
Daniellan,  president  of  the  International  Eco- 
nomic PoUcy  association,  said:  "The  stark 
fact  Is  that  United  States  commercial  exports 
are  hardly  enough  to  pay  for  our  commodity 
Imports.  If  you  deduct  the  foreign-aid  in- 
duced exports  and  the  military  hardware 
sales  from  export  figures.  It  Is  doubtful  that 
purely  civilian  exports  and  Imports  are  in 
balance." 

Secretary  Rusk  also  told  the  House  sub- 
committee that  foreign  aid  requests  of  aU 
kinds  for  fiscal  year  1968  were  less  than  0.7 
per  cent  of  our  GNP  [gross  national  product 
of  goods  and  services],  which  was  swollen 
by  Inflation  to  an  annual  rate,  seasonaUy 
adjusted,  of  790  billion  dollars  In  the  third 
quarter  of  1967. 

Without  foreign  aid.  Rusk  said,  we'd  be 
living  In  a  "less  stable  and  more  threatening 
world."  Yet  when  Congressman  Passman  re- 
minded him  that  foreign  aid,  with  Interest, 
had  cost  152.5  billion  dollars,  Rusk  said  this 
country,  since  1946,  "has  put  more  than  900 
billion  dollars  Into  defense,  almost  a  trillion 
dollars."  When  we  have  to  spend  that  much 
on  defense,  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  foreign 
aid  has  brought  us  a  more  stable  or  less 
threatening  world. 

Another  administration  argiunent  Is  that 
American  exports  to  Europe  have  Increased 
enormously  since  the  end  of  the  MarshaU 
plan  and  that  exports  to  Japan  have  multi- 
plied as  a  result  of  our  aid.  But  our  Imports 
have  increased  more  than  our  exports.  We 
stiU  have  a  favorable  balance  with  Eiurope — 
exports  of  10.011  billion  and  Imports  of  7.863 
bUllon  In  1966 — but  not  with  Japan,  for 
which  the  flgures  In  1966  were  2.964  billion 
of  exports  to  and  2.365  blUlon  of  Imports 
from  the  United  States.  If  the  grant  aid  of 
12.928  billion  dollars  extended  by  the  United 
States  under  the  Marshall  plan  from  1949 
thru  1952  and  8.724  billion  under  the  mutual 
security  act  from  1953  thru  1957  had  con- 
sisted of  Interest- bearing  loans,  the  pros- 
perous countries  of  Europe,  as  well  m  Japan, 
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would  be  repaying  us  now.  with  Interest, 
and  there  would  be  no  balance  of  payments 
problem.  Instead  these  countries  are  accum- 
ulating huge  gold  and  dollar  reserves  and 
exporting  manufactured  products  at  prices 
with  which  the  United  States  cannot 
compete. 

Although  the  United  States  Is  technologi- 
cally the  most  advanced  nation  in  the  world. 
Its  industrial  production  costs  are  so  high 
that  It  has  become  primarily  an  exporter  of 
agricultural  products  and  other  raw  mate- 
rials, chemicals,  semifinished  products,  and 
machlnerv  (an  exception  to  the  general 
trend]  and  an  importer  of  finished  products 
which  require  a  substantial  employment  of 
labor  In  their  manufacture.  In  1966  we  im- 
ported manufactured  goods  valued  at  6.353 
billion  dollars  and  machinery  and  transport 
equipment  valued  at  4.827  billion,  compared 
with  exports  of  manufactured  goods  valued 
at  3.434  billion  and  machinery  and  transport 
equipment  valued  at  11.164  billion. 

The  western  European  countries  agreed  to 
general  tariff  reductions  averaging  about  31 
per  cent  In  the  recent  "Kennedy  round"  of 
negotiations,  but  they  have  erected  all  kinds 
of  so-called  nontarlff  barriers  against  Ameri- 
can products,  such  as  quotas  and  Internal 
taxes.  As  a  result  of  these  restrictive  trade 
practices,  there  Is  strong  support  In  Congress 
for  a  proposed  system  of  quotas  to  restrict 
Imports  of  textiles,  footwear,  steel,  elec- 
tronics, and  other  manufactured  products. 
This  would  provide  some  protection  for 
American  Industry  and  labor,  but  It  would 
Increase  prices  to  consumers,  provoke 
reprisals  against  American  exports,  and  fur- 
ther aggravate  the  balance  of  payments 
problem. 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Nov.  3,  1967] 
How    Sound    Is   Your    Dollar? 

Dr.  Hjalmar  Schacht,  the  financial  wizard 
of  Hitler's  Third  Reich,  probably  would  feel 
vindicated  by  the  artful  expedients  and 
quackeries  that  have  been  proposed  by  some 
of  the  frenzied  financiers  In  this  country  to 
prevent  a  day  of  reckoning  for  the  United 
States  dollar. 

GOLD    AND    TOOL'S    COLD 

These  clever  schemes  are  Intended  to  make 
It  appear  that  the  doUar  Is  as  good  as  gold, 
although  the  gold  we  have  left  Is  less  than 
half  of  the  outstanding  foreign  claims  against 
It.  They  are  intended  to  conceal  the  vulnera- 
bility of  the  dollar  and  the  cause  of  Its  dis- 
tress—deficit spending. 

Charles  Dickens  stated  the  problem  as 
Micawber's  law:  "Aimual  Income  twenty 
pounds,  annual  expenditure  nineteen  nine- 
teen six,  result,  happiness;  annual  Income 
twenty  pounds,  annual  expenditure  twenty 
pounds  ought  and  six.  result  misery." 

Micawber's  law  was  repealed  by  the  Roose- 
velt administration  In  the  1930s  and  the 
Keynes  law  was  substituted.  In  her  book, 
"The  Roosevelt  I  Knew,"  Frances  Perkins 
thus  stated  the  Keynes  law:  "With  one  dol- 
lar paid  out  for  relief  or  public  works  or 
anything  else,  you  have  created  four  dollars' 
worth  of  national  Income." 

John  Maynard  [Lord]  Keynes.  English 
economist  and  a  major  deity  in  the  inter- 
national lavender  set.  was  "liberally  consult- 
ed" by  "government  people"  In  Washington, 
according  to  Mi.ss  Perkins,  and  was  con- 
vinced that  the  United  States  would  prove  the 
validity  of  his  prosperlty-thru-spendlng  doc- 
trine to  the  whole  world. 

Keynes  also  dreamed  of  a  world  central 
bank,  with  the  power  to  create  new  money, 
an  International  currency  which  would  re- 
place gold  in  the  settlement  of  accounts  be- 
tween nations.  A  long  step  In  that  direction 
was  taken  by  the  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  fund  at  its  recent  annual 
meeting  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  This  scheme  pro- 
vides for  the  use  of  S.  D.  Rs  (special  drawing 
rights),  called  "paper  gold,"  by  nations  with 


chronic  balance  of  payments  deficits,  such 
as  the  United  States  and  Gamal  Abdel  Nas- 
ser's United  Arab  Republic.  The  S.  D.  Rs 
also  have  been  called  fool's  gold,  a  term  sug- 
gesting that  they  would  have  about  as  much 
value  as  the  Iron  pyrites  which  so  many  de- 
luded prospectors  have  mistaken  for  real 
gold. 

If  the  new  scheme  Is  ratified  by  the  I.  M. 
F.  member  governments,  each  member  will 
be  authorized  a  certain  quota  of  S.  D.  R.s. 
Then  if  President  de  Gaulle  of  France,  for 
example,  should  continue  to  demand  gold 
for  his  country's  surplus  dollar  holdings,  the 
United  States-^at  least.  In  theory — could  pay 
him  off  in  S.  D.  R.s.  If  de  Gaulle  accepted 
the  S.  D.  R  s.  he  could  use  them  to  settle 
France's  accounts  with  any  other  country 
that  would  accept  them. 

If  a  nation  should  overdraw  its  quota  of 
S.  D.  R.s.  It  would  be  obliged.  In  due  time, 
to  purchase  acceptable  foreign  exchange  with 
its  own  currency  and  redeem  the  overdrafts. 
The  idea  is  that  the  S.  D.  R.s  would  rest  upon 
the  Joint  and  several  obUgatlons  of  all  the 
I.  M.  F.  members  and  would  be  "gold-guaran- 
teed," although  Just  how  has  not  been  de- 
termined. 

Bankers  we  have  consulted  say  this  scheme 
Is  nothing  to  be  alarmed  about  because  It 
will  never  be  used  extensively.  The  nations 
with  balance  of  payments  surpluses  do  not 
need  it  and  they  are  not  likely  to  accept 
"fool's  gold"  from  countries  with  persistent 
deficits.  Even  if  the  S.  D.  R  s  were  acceptable, 
the  United  States  could  not  draw  too  heavily 
upon  them,  because  that  would  be  a  sign  of 
weakness  and  it  might  start  a  run  on  our 
remaining  gold  stock. 

Dr.  Robert  V.  Roosa,  former  undersecre- 
tary of  the  treasury  and  now  a  partner  in 
Brown  Brothers.  Harrlman  &  Co..  New  York, 
was  one  of  the  original  proponents  of  the 
international  currency  scheme.  He  proposed 
the  use  of  C.  R.  U.s  (convertible  reserve 
units],  which  were  called  "Roosa  crusas." 
Supporters  of  this  proposal  were  called  Roo- 
sacrusians.  which  sounds  more  like  a  potty 
religious  sect  than  a  group  of  responsible 
monetary  authorities. 

The  International  currency  proponents 
have  been  derided  gently  by  Prof.  Milton 
Friedman,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  as 
"able  men  who  spend  endless  hours  trying 
to  devise  ingenious  means  whereby  every- 
body can  borrow  from  everybody  else  without 
anybody  being  committed  to  lend  to  any- 
one." Dt.  Roosa.  however,  seemed  the  sound- 
est of  sound  money  men  In  a  recent  debate 
with  Prof.  Friedman,  In  which  he  strongly 
defended  the  present  system  of  fixed  ex- 
change rates,  based  upon  $35  an  ounce  as 
the  price  of  gold. 

Prof.  Friedman,  who  was  described  by  Dr. 
Roosa  as  "one  of  the  world's  most  distin- 
guished exponents  of  market  economics." 
said  the  balance  of  payment*  problem  "is 
simply  another  example  of  the  far-reaching 
effects  of  government  price  fixing."  He  pro- 
posed a  system  of  floating  exchange  rates,  in 
which  the  market  would  determine  the  par- 
ity of  the  dollar  and  of  all  other  currencies, 
and  there  would  be  no  balance  of  payments 
deficit  because  exporters  and  Importers  and 
other  private  traders  would  settle  their  own 
accounts.  Official  foreign  exchange  reserves 
are  not  needed,  he  said,  because  private 
dealers  will  provide  them.  Just  as  they  do  in 
the  free  commodity  markets 

If  the  exchange  value  of  the  dollar  should 
decline  under  the  fioatlng  rate  system,  Amer- 
ican exports  would  rise,  in  spite  of  high  pro- 
duction costs,  because  more  dollars  could 
be  purchased  with  EngUsh  pounds,  German 
marks,  French  francs,  etc.  Dr.  Booea  argued, 
however,  that  such  a  system  would  "make 
for  progressive  Inflation  and  successive  waves 
of  exchange  rate  depreciation  from  one  coun- 
try to  the  next."  In  a  country  experiencing 
rapid  inflation,  he  said,  the  most  Ukely  re- 
action would  "be  toward  accentuation,  not 


containment,  of  the  exchange  rate  decUne. 
for  the  domestic  pnces  of  exports  could  then 
Increase  beyond  the  screen  of  lower  exchange 
costs  to  foreigners,  import  costs  would  rise, 
wages  would  no  doubt  be  raised  even  f  tirther. 
and  a  new  wage  floor  would  have.  In  effect, 
been  built  under  the  Inflation,  already 
realized" 

Many  foreign  bankers  are  convinced  that 
the  United  States  will  be  compelled  eventu- 
ally to  increase  the  price  of  gold,  because  the 
dollar  already  has  lost  more  than  half  of  the 
commodity  purchasing  power  It  had  before 
World  War  II  and  the  cost  of  producing  gold, 
like  everything  else,  has  gone  up  proportion- 
ally. This  belief  is  an  incentive  to  foreigners 
to  speculate  on  a  gold  price  Increase,  or  insure 
against  devaluation  of  the  dollar,  and  It 
makes  our  remaining  13  billion  dollar  gold 
reserve  highly  vulnerable. 

William  F.  Butler  and  John  V.  Deaver,  vice 
presidents  and  economists  of  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan bank,  have  proposed  an  Ingenious 
plan  to  protect  the  gold  we  have  left  'without 
devaluing  the  dollar.  In  the  October  Issue  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  they  suggest  an  official  decla- 
ration that  the  United  States  will  never  sup- 
port a  price  higher  than  35  dollars  an  ounce 
and  that  this  country's  response  to  an  assault 
on  Its  remaining  gold  stock  would  be  suspen- 
sion of  the  privilege  foreigners  now  have  of 
buying  our  gold  with  their  dollars.  Future 
sales  and  purchases  would  be  made  only  at 
the  discretion  of  the  United  States,  and 
then  only  at  the  fixed  price  of  35  dollars  an 
ounce. 

Butler  and  Deaver  acknowledged  that  the 
United  States  In  such  circumstances  would 
lose  control  over  the  price  of  gold  and  over 
the  foreign  exchange  value  of  the  dollar.  But 
they  argue  that  foreigners  would  either  have 
to  support  the  doUar  at  the  present  rate, 
which  would  be  the  same  as  going  on  a  full 
dollar  standard,  or  else  at  a  devalued  rate, 
which  would  put  European  exporters  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage.  Moreover,  Euro- 
peans woiild  take  a  huge  loss  on  their  dollar 
holdings  If  the  exchange  rate  were  devalued. 
Butler  and  Deaver  are  persuasive,  but  they 
concede  that  the  United  States,  despite  its 
great  economic  power,  "can  no  longer  caU 
the  tune."  Certainly  it  wiU  be  increasingly 
difficult  for  the  United  States  to  call  the  tune 
on  gold,  because  the  world  supply  Is  so  smaU 
and  the  demand  is  so  great.  Gold  sells  for  the 
equivalent  of  70  to  75  dollars  an  ounce  on 
the  Bombay  market  The  total  reserves  of  aU 
the  non-communist  countries  In  December, 
1966,  were  estimated  at  48.225  blUlon  dollars. 
■World  production  outside  of  the  communist 
countries  totaled  1.445  bllUon  doUars  In  1966. 
The  major  producers  are  the  Soviet  Union 
and  South  Africa  [1.080  bUllon  doUars  in 
1966],  followed  by  Canada  [114.6  miUlon  dol- 
lars] and  the  United  States  (63.1  mlUlon 
doUars).  New  production  is  barely  sufficient 
to  supply  the  Increasing  needs  of  Industry. 
The  United  States  may  have  to  subsidize  do- 
mestic production  of  gold  for  industrial  use, 
for  some  of  the  mines  cannot  operate  profita- 
bly at  the  govenunent's  fixed  price. 


(From  the  Chicago  Trtbtuie,  Nov.  4,   1967] 
How  Sound  Is  Yoim  Doli.ae? 

There  is  not  much  an  individual  can  do 
to  stop  Inflation — unless  he  happens  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States.  If  enough 
people  are  sufficiently  concerned,  however, 
they  can  stop  federal  deficit  spendlng^the 
main  cause  of  inflation — by  sending  a  tor- 
rent of  letters  and  telegrams  to  their  sena- 
tors and  representatives  In  Congress,  de- 
manding an  end  of  the  reckless  practice  of 
voting  appropriations  that  vastly  exceed  any 
reasonable  expectation  of  revenues.  A  list  of 
senators  and  representatives  from  five  mid- 
west states  will  be  found  on  page  2. 

We  have  asked  leading  Chicago  bankers 
what  can  and  could  be  done  to  halt  inflation, 
which  has  reduced  the  value  of  the  dollar  by 
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58.5  per  cent  since  January.  1940.  and  la 
rapidly  getting  worse  as  the  federal  reserve 
system  pumps  out  fresh  supplies  of  printing 
press  money  to  finance  a  deficit  that  may 
exceed  30  billion  dollars  this  fiscal  year. 

WHAT    CAN    WE    DO? 

Here  are  their  answers: 

Beryl  W.  Sprlnkel.  vice  president  and 
economist,  Harris  Trust  and  Savings  bank: 
'The  source  of  the  current  serious  Inflation 
is  clearly  overexpanslve  governmental  eco- 
nomic policies  In  the  monetary  and  fiscal 
areas.  Economic  policies  are  now  the  most 
expansive  since  World  War  11.  despite  the 
fact  that  the  economy  Is  fully  employed  and 
prices  are  rising  rapidly.  Hence,  the  pros- 
pect Is  for  substantially  greater  Increases  in 
total  spending  In  the  coming  year  than  In 
the  production  of  real  goods  and  services. 
Therefore,  price  pressures  wlU  be  sizable. 

"What  can  now  be  done  to  bring  the  In- 
flation under  control?  Clearly  the  leadership 
for  this  action  must  emanate  from  govern- 
ment. So  far  this  year  the  money  supply 
has  been  rising  at  about  a  7  per  cent  annual 
rate,  at  least  twice  too  much  for  price  sta- 
bility. At  the  same  time,  the  budget  deficit 
has  continued  to  increase  as  both  defense 
and  nondefense  spending  has  risen. 

"Strict  control  of  federal  spending,  ac- 
companied by  a  possible  tax  Increase.  Is  a 
desirable  ingredient  in  slowing  the  Inflation- 
ary push.  Of  equal  or  greater  Importance  Is 
a  reduced  rate  of  monetary  growth  emanat- 
ing from  a  less  expansive  monetary  policy. 
Undoubtedly,  monetary  policy  has  been  this 
expansive  primarily  because  of  concern 
about  rising  Interest  rates  and  the  prob- 
lems created  both  for  the  housing  Industry 
and  the  financing  of  the  federal  deficit. 

"Unfortunately,  when  rapid  monetary  In- 
creases occur  at  full  employment  and  Infia- 
tlon  develops,  an  easy  money  pKslicy  causes 
high  rates  of  Interest  after  the  money  begins 
to  be  spent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  beginning 
of  the  less  expansive  money  policy  in  an 
effort  to  s:o-v  the  inflation  would.  In  the 
short  run.  means  even  higher  Interest  rates. 
"There  Is  little  that  the  individual  can 
do  to  slow  the  Inflationary  surge  other  than 
to  urge  his  elected  representatives  to  pursue 
less  expansive  monetary-fiscal  policies  In 
this  day  of  full  employment  and  rising 
prices." 

Ttlden  Cummlngs,  president.  Continental 
Illinois  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
of  Chicago:  "Inflation  has  once  again  be- 
come one  of  our  most  serious  economic  prob- 
lems. Efforts  to  curb  the  rapid  advance  in 
prices  have  been  half-hearted  at  best  and 
will  continue  to  be  ineffective  unless  the  ad- 
ministration. Congress,  labor,  and  manage- 
ment combine  to  bring  the  dangerous  trend 
to  an  early  halt. 

"The  current  Inflationary  trend  mus:  be 
attributed  to  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  in- 
appropriate for  a  war  economy.  Clearly,  the 
need  now  is  for  a  sharp  reduction  In  the 
huge  and  unsettling  budget  deficit  thru  cuts 
in  such  nondefense  expenditures  as  harbor 
and  river  development,  road  construction, 
dams,  aero-space,  agriculture,  and  termina- 
tion of  the  numerous  programs  that  have 
outlived  their  usefulness.  Where  cuts  are 
not  Immediately  feasible,  deferment  of  proj- 
ects must  be  considered.  It  Is  entirely  possible 
that  cuts  could  be  made  in  defense  expendi- 
ture also,  without  impairing  military  effec- 
tiveness. In  addition  to  budgetary  cuts  and 
deferments,  a  tax  Increase  Is  needed  In  order 
to  return  some  semblance  of  proportion  and 
balance  to  our  fiscal  and  monetary  position. 
"Firm  fiscal  action  will  free  the  monetary 
authorities  from  the  need  to  finance  the  ad- 
ministration's unwieldy  deficit  thru  massive 
injections  of  banj>.  credit  by  the  federal  re- 
serve. Undoubtedly  the  resultinc  sharp  rise 
in  the  nation's  money  supply  has  materially 
contributed  to  the  Inflationary  trend.  Reduc- 
tion In  the  money  supply's  growth  might  even 
go  hand-ln-hand  with  a  general  lowering  of 
Interest  rates  once  the  administration's  bor- 


rowing needs  have  been  brought  back  to  nor- 
mal projxjrtlons. 

"The  urgency  of  a  successful  antl-lnfla- 
tlonary  program  requires  a  clear  statement 
by  the  administration  of  Its  specific  policy 
objectives,  supported  by  immediate  action  on 
the  part  of  Congress.  In  addition,  strong  ap- 
peals must  be  made  to  both  labor  and  man- 
agement to  exercise  maximum  restraint  In 
their  wage  and  price  demands." 

Homer  J.  Livingston,  chairman  of  the 
board,  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago:  "The 
threat  of  an  acceleration  in  the  upward 
movement  of  prices  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
economic  problems  facing  the  nation  today. 
Such  a  development  always  lowers  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  those  on  fixed  incomes, 
mainly  the  senior  citizens  who  are  growing 
In  number  and  who  have  come  to  constitute 
a  significant  market  for  the  nation's  output 
of  goods  and  services.  Equally  troublesome  is 
the  effect  of  inflaUcn  on  the  nation's  balance 
of  international  payment*.  Exports  woxUd 
decline  as  United  States-made  products  are 
priced  out  of  world  markets,  while  Imports 
v.-ould  rise  as  they  become  less  costly  than 
domestically-produced  goods. 

"Finally,  Inflation  wears  away  the  incen- 
tive to  save,  and  savings  are  essential  to  In- 
vestment and  capital  formation,  the  source 
of  Job  creation.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that 
the  deficit  of  the  federal  government  must 
be  narrowed  by  reducing  expenditures  and 
by  increasing  taxes.  Failure  to  do  so  will  lead 
to  higher  prices  for  all. 

"It  Is  unconscionable  that  a  nation  as  af- 
fluent as  the  United  States  should  resort  to 
massive  deficit  financing  at  a  time  when  em- 
ployment and  Incomes  are  virtually  at  un- 
precedented highs,  as  they  are  today." 

In  a  significant  speech  at  Grlnnell  college 
last  Sunday,  George  Champion,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  bank  and 
a  distinguished  native  son  of  niinois,  warned 
that  "massive  transfusions  of  federal  money" 
will  not  solve  the  problems  of  our  cities.  He 
noted  that  the  cities  which  were  hardest  hit 
in  riots  last  summer  had  received  above- 
average  shares  of  the  billions  dispensed  each 
year  by  the  federal  government.  He  said  the 
whole  welfare  state,  including  the  farm  pro- 
gram, is  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
depression  is  a  normal  condition,  tho  this 
concept  is  hopelessly  obsolete. 

Many  of  the  federal  programs  have  exactly 
the  opposite  effect  from  what  was  Intended. 
Mr.  Champion  said.  Housing  projects  become 
permanent  slums.  Welfare  payments  to  fa- 
therless families  encourage  fathers  to  leave 
home,  resulting  in  patterns  of  Idleness 
and  community-sponsored  Illegitimacy  The 
"sprawling  welfare  empire  and  the  layers  of 
local  and  state  relief  operations"  are  regarded 
as  the  "enemy"  by  welfare  recipients,  who  are 
organizing  unions  to  press  for  their  "rights" 
m  demonstrations  against  the  system. 

What  is  needed.  Mr.  Champion  said,  is 
■'incentive  welfare."  involving  motivation, 
training,  and  Job  opportunities.  Business  and 
industry,  he  said,  can  provide  the  basic  edu- 
cation and  training  needed  by  the  unem- 
ployed to  qualify  them  for  Jobs  now  going 
begging.  Across  the  nation,  there  are  more 
than  l.OOO.OOO  Job  openings  and  almost  3.- 
000.000  unemployed. 

"Even  as  prosperous  a  nation  as  ours  can- 
not do  everything  at  once,"  Mr.  Champion 
asserted.  "We  must  inevitably  make  choices." 
If  we  make  the  wrong  choices,  relying  upon 
an  ever-expanding  central  government  and 
ever-mounting  federal  deficits  to  "do  every- 
thing at  once."  a  prophecy  made  110  years 
ago  by  Lord  Macaulay  may  be  the  melancholy 
fate  of  this  Republic.  In  a  letter  to  H.  S. 
Randall,  an  American  friend.  Macaulay  pre- 
dicted that  industrialization  and  urbaniza- 
tion eventually  would  produce  "a  distressed 
and  discontented  majority"  In  this  country, 
which  would  listen  to  the  rantlngs  of  dema- 
gogs and  could  not  be  restrained  by  the 
government. 
"There  is  nothing  to  stop  you."  he  wrote. 
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"Your  Constitution  Is  all  sail  and  no  an- 
chor. .  .  When  a  society  has  entered  on 
this  downward  progress  either  civilization  or 
liberty  must  perish.  Either  some  Caesar  or 
Napoleon  will  seize  the  reins  of  government 
with  a  strong  hand,  or  your  Republic  win  be 
as  fearfully  plundered  and  laid  waste  by  bar- 
barians In  the  20th  century  as  the  Roman 
Empire  was  in  the  fifth;  with  this  difference, 
that  the  Huns  and  Vandals  who  ravaged  the 
Roman  Empire  came  from  without,  and  that 
your  Huns  and  Vandals  will  have  been  en- 
gendered within  your  own  country  by  your 
own  Institutions." 


[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Nov.  5,  1967] 
The  WBrriNG  on  the  Wall 
The  concern  with  which  The  Tribune  views 
the  menace  of  inflation  was  reflected  during 
the  last  seven  days  on  this  page.  All  of  our 
editorial  space  during  this  period  was  de- 
voted to  a  detailed  study  of  the  erosion  In 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  which 
strikes  home  to  every  citizen. 

The  editor  felt  that  the  people  of  thla 
country  should  be  alerted  to  the  dangers 
of  this  problem,  which  affects  them  Im- 
mediately and  is  a  mortgage  on  their  future, 
their  holdings,  and  their  securtiy  in  old  age! 
Week  after  week  prices  rise  and  equities  la 
insurance  and  pensions  shrink.  With  the 
single  exception  of  the  federal  Income  tax. 
Inflation  has  taken  more  purchasing  power 
away  from  the  people  than  any  other  item. 

The  editorials  of  the  last  week  trace  the 
many  factors  that  contribute  to  inflation. 
The  first,  of  course,  is  the  dimension  of  fed- 
eral spending.  This  can  be  computed  in  vari- 
ous Wiiys.  The  administrative  budget  shows 
outiav-B  of  136  5  billion  dollars.  The  cash 
budget  sets  a  figure  of  172.4  bllUon.  But. 
however  you  reckon  it,  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration admits  that  the  fiscal  year  ending 
next  June  30  vrill  produce  a  deficit  of  more 
than  29  billion  dollars  unless  part  of  this  !■ 
offset  by  a  tax  Increase. 

That  brings  ua  to  deficit  spending  as  a 
prime  factor  in  inflation.  In  31  of  the  last  37 
years  the  government  has  spent  more  money 
than  It  has  taken  in.  What  Is  so  bad  about 
that?  The  pernlclovis  effect  Is  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  forced  to  cover  much  of  each  vears 
deficit  by  producing  what  can  onlv  be  de- 
scribed as  printing  press  money. 

It  is  obliged  to  Issue  its  lOUs  (called  bonds, 
notes,  bills,  and  certificates).  These  are 
normally  taken  up  by  banks,  for  the  rest  of 
us  have  been  taxed  so  thoroughly  that,  as  In- 
dividuals, we  can't  rake  up  enough  cash  to 
buy  them  In  the  huge  amounts  the  govern- 
ment Is  constrained  to  release  them. 

When  the  banks  take  up  the  bonds,  and  so 
on,  they  credit  the  government  with  a  deposit 
In  the  same  amount,  and  against  this  the 
government  draws  checks  to  pay  its  bills.  The 
treasury  securities  also  give  the  banks  an 
asset  against  which  to  expand  credit,  so  that 
the  static  paper  generates  more  "money"  put 
out  In  loans.  In  this  way  a  printed  "paper 
creates  money  not  in  existence  previously. 

By  this  device  the  government  Is  Increas- 
ing the  money  supply  at  an  annual  rate  now 
in  excess  of  12  per  cent.  This  represents  "new" 
money  pimiped  out  by  the  federal  reserve  to 
meet  the  deficit.  The  effect  Is  highly  Infla- 
tionary. It  Is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
since  1940  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
has  fallen  from  100  cents  to  41.5  cents.  The 
consimier  price  index  is  now  rising  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  4.5  per  cent.  This  means  that  the 
cost  of  all  goods  and  services  is  going  up  in 
that  proportion  as  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  declines  In  a  matching  curve. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  the  dollar  was  as 
"good  as  gold,"  and  token  recognition  of  the 
contention  Is  represented  by  a  statutory  re- 
quirement that  the  stock  of  paper  money  In 
circulation  must  have  a  25  per  cent  gold 
covering.  But  this  is  a  fiction.  Paper  money 
In  circulation  has  risen  In  10  years  from  28 
to  40  billion  dollars,  and  the  total  money 
supply,    (Including    demand    and    time    de- 
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posits)  Is  now  In  excess  of  357  billion  dollars. 
Xhe  government's  total  gold  holdings  have 
faUen  to  13  billion.  In  1949  the  gold  stock 
was  24.6  billion,  but  claims  of  foreign  credi- 
tors have  drained  away  more  than  11  billion 
of  this  former  hoard. 

liquid  liabilities  to  foreigners  of  almost  29.6 
billion  now  outstanding  coiild  wipe  out  the 
remainder  of  the  gold  stock  overnight  If  pre- 
sented for  conversion  by  central  banks.  Tet, 
In  the  face  of  this  ominous  predicament,  the 
government  persists  In  the  foUy  of  doling  out 
foreign  aid  to  more  than  100  countries.  The 
drain  from  this  one  source,  counting  In  the 
interest  costs  on  borrowings  to  be  given  away 
abroad.  Is  now  152.5  bllUon  dollars,  which 
represents  more  than  one-third  of  the  federal 
debt  of  340  billion  dollars. 

Meanwhile,  the  total  tax  clout  on  all  in- 
dividuals and  businesses  has  reached  36.9 
per  cent.  This  Is  socialization  of  the  fruits 
of  production,  for  the  Oxford  economist. 
Colin  Clark,  has  said  that  25  per  cent  of 
the  national  Income  is  about  the  limit  for 
taxation  In  any  nontotalltarlan  state  in  times 
of  peace. 

We  understand  that  these  figures  and 
statistics  are  difficult  to  comprehend,  but 
even  an  Imperfect  understanding  shows  them 
to  be  alarming.  To  state  the  predicament  in 
one  form,  inflation,  except  for  the  income 
tax.  Is  the  harshest  of  taxes.  Infiatlon  totaled 
25  billion  dollars  in  1966.  This  Is  equivalent 
to  a  sales  tax  of  from  4.1  to  18.4  per  cent  on 
the  citizens  of  every  state.  In  Illinois  this  in- 
flation was  equivalent  to  a  sales  tax  of  8.5 
per  cent. 

Cerulnly  this  continuing  calamity  de- 
mands cure.  It  Is  up  to  the  citizens  to  achieve 
It  by  Inslsttng  that  their  representatives  In 
Congress  stop  dawdling  and  move  for  Im- 
mediate correction. 

What  is  our  situation?  The  Indictment 
against  successive  Democratic  administra- 
tions could  be  framed  in  the  words  of  the 
keynote  speaker  at  the  Republican  national 
convention  of  1896,  when  the  great  issue  was 
sound  money.  Sen.  Charles  W.  Fairbanks  of 
Indiana  said: 

When  the  Republican  party  was  In  power 
our  currency  was  good:  it  was  made  as  good 
as  the  best  on  the  globe.  We  made  sound 
money  .  .  .  When  In  the  last  half  century  of 
our  history  did  the  Democratic  party  advocate 
a  financial  policy  that  was  In  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  American  people?  Consider  .  . 
its  efforts  to  Inflate  the  currency  by  the  Issue 
of  greenbacks  .  .  . 

"Great  and  splendid  and  powerful  as  our 
government  Is.  it  cannot  accomplish  the  im- 
possible. It  cannot  create  value.  It  has  not 
the  alchemist's  subtle  art,  nor  can  it,  by 
omnipotent  flat,  make  60  cents  [equal]  100 
cents  ...  A  sound  currency  defrauds  no 
one.  It  Is  good  alike  in  the  hands  of  the 
employe  and  the  employer;  the  laborer  and 
the  capitalist.  Upon  faith  In  Its  worth.  Its 
stability,  we  go  forward  planning  for  the  fu- 
ture. The  laborer  knows  that  the  money 
earned  by  his  toll  Is  as  honest  as  his  labor 
and  that  It  is  of  unquestioned  purchasing 
power.  He  likewise  knows  that  It  requires 
as  much  labor  to  earn  a  poor  dollar  as  a 
good  one;  and  he  also  knows  that  If  poor 
money  Is  abroad  It  will  surely  find  Its  way 
Into  his  pocket. 

"We  protest  against  lowering  our  stand- 
ard of  commercial  honor.  We  stand  against 
the  Democratic  attempt  to  degrade  our  cur- 
rency to  the  low  level  of  Mexico.  China.  India, 
and  Japan." 

It  is  time  for  Republicans  to  make  the 
same  ringing  challenpe  to  fiscal  reckles-sness 
and  monetary  debasement  The  people  must 
be  protected  before  everything  Is  swept  away. 


A  NEW  LOOK  AT  THE  STATE 
DEPARTMENT  AND  THE  FOREIGN 
SERVICE 

Mr.   RIBICOFF.   Mr.   President,    last 
week  Under  Secretary  of  State  Nicholas 


deB.  Katzenbach  addressed  the  Foreign 
Service  Day  Conference  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

In  his  speech,  the  Under  Secretary 
made  some  most  interesting  proposals 
regarding  the  need  to  coordinate  and 
reorganize  our  foreign  policy  machinery. 
And  he  addressed  himself  to  the  need  to 
develop  creative  and  broad-gaged  lead- 
ership potential  in  the  Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us 
will  be  interested  in  the  thoughtful  com- 
ments of  the  distinguished  Under  Secre- 
tary. His  speech  provides  serious  food  for 
thought.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Under  Secretart  or  State  Nicho- 
las   deB.    Katzenbach,    at    the    Foreign 

Service  Day  Conference.  Department  of 

State,  November  2,  1967 
I 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Mr.  Weil.  Foreign  Service  Of- 
ficers, past  and  present,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men: 

I  am  delighted  to  have  the  chance  to  talk 
to  this  distinguished  group  of  colleagues 
and  friends  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Inasmuch  as  most  of  you  have  probably 
eaten  dinner,  I  do  not  propose  this  evening 
to  cover  any  culinary  subjects.  I  do  not  In- 
tend to  hand  you  a  "bowl  of  Jelly"  for 
dessert,  tour  you  through  a  "fudge  factory", 
or  ask  you   to  take  part   in  a  "taffy  pull". 

Neither  do  I  have  any  entertaining  mystery 
stories  to  offer.  I  fear  I  can  provide  little 
enlightment  on  the  arcane  intrigues  dark- 
Iv  hinted  to  be  going  on  In  this  building.  As 
an  alumnus  of  a  certain  New  Jersey  uni- 
versity, I  must,  however,  admit  to  a  certain 
fascination  in  the  report  that  something 
called  the  "Henderson-Princeton  Pack"  Is 
operating  among  us.  According  to  the  rather 
breathless  dispatch  contained  In  the  cur- 
rent edition  of  a  little  newspaper  sold  out- 
side the  entrance-way.  there  Is  also  a  "Bobby 
Kennedy  Coterte,"  a  "Macy-Crockett  Camp" 
and  a  group  known  as  the  "Young  Turks". 

But  while  I  have  neither  cooking  receipts 
nor  revelations  -of  sinister  conspiracies  to 
hold  your  attention.  I  do  have  a  subject  at 
once  Intriguing  and  complex — the  admin- 
istration  of  foreign  policy  by  the  United 
States  Government. 

Administration  as  a  topic  has  a  markedly 
soporific  effect  on  some  persons.  The  word 
Itself  seems  sufficient  to  draw  forth  yawns 
and  make  eyelids  grow  heavy. 

This  may  be  because — especially  In  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs — administration  has 
often  been  regarded  as  something  of  a  step- 
child, rather  unfashionable  and  definitely 
subordinate,  smacking  vaguely  of  flUng  cab- 
inets, travel  allowances,  or  paper  flow.  It 
has  also  been  thought  of  as  separate  from, 
and  only  marginally  relevant  to,  the  actual 
making  of  foreign  policy. 

Such  a  view  is.  of  course,  not  only  a  mis- 
conception, but  a  naive  one  at  that.  The 
administration  of  the  Department  of  State, 
and  of  other  Federal  agencies  concerned 
with  foreign  affairs,  does  more  than  Just  bear 
upon  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy.  The 
two  subjects  are  Intimately  related.  Neither 
can  be  usefully  considered  without  the  oth- 
er. They  are.  in  fact,  more  or  less  Insep- 
arable. 

This  fact  has  been  made  starkly  apparent 
In  the  last  two  decades.  The  revolutionary 
changes  of  the  post-war  world  forced  radical 
departures  In  American  diplomatic  policy. 
These  changes.  In  turn,  required  drastic  sur- 
gery on  the  Institutions  charged  with  formu- 
lating and  guiding  It. 

Thus  America's  emergence  as  a  dominant 
power  with  worldwide  Interests  and  the  de- 
mands this  made  on  our  foreign  policy  made 


necessary  such  new  agencies  as  AID,  tlSIA, 
CIA  and  the  Peace  Corps.  It  made  necessary 
several  major  reorganizations  of  the  StAte 
Department. 

And,  conversely,  the  exigencies  and  pecu- 
liarities of  these  newly-shaped  organizations 
altered  the  way  policy  Is  made,  created  prob- 
lems of  coordination  and  duplication,  deeply 
affected,  In  short,  the  shape  and  nattire  of 
the  policy  itself. 

So  great  and  so  swift  has  been  the  trans- 
formation of  the  government's  foreign  policy 
making  apparatus  that  dislocations,  stag- 
nant places.  Inefficiency  and  overlapping  were 
bound  to  occur.  1  am  not  giving  away  any 
secrets  when  I  say  that  the  current  opera- 
tions of  the  State  Department  leave  much  to 
be  desired.  They  are  not  as  bad  as  some 
critics  say  they  are.  But  neither  are  they  as 
good  as  the  more  ardent  apologists  of  the 
status  quo  would  have  one  believe,  and  cer- 
tainly they  are  not  nearly  as  good  as  we 
would  like  to  see  them, 
n 

I  would  like  this  evening  to  touch  on  a 
lew  of  the  major  problems  and  shortcomings, 
and  how  we  might  deal  with  them.  The  prob- 
lems can  be  divided  Into  two  separate  though 
related  categories. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  problems  of  coor- 
dination, both  among  the  large  number  of 
agencies  that  have  an  interest  in  foreign 
affairs,  and  among  the  various  bureaus  of 
the  State  Department  itself.  Virtually  every 
Cabinet  level  department  of  the  government 
now  has  dealings  overseas,  as  do  such  agen- 
cies as  the  AEC  or  FAA. 

One  of  the  things  that  truly  startled  me 
when  I  first  came  here  was  to  learn  that 
no  less  than  80  percent  of  the  people  ofB- 
cially  representing  the  United  States  over- 
seas'were  working  for  agencies  other  than 
the  Department  of  State.  The  problem  this 
causes  for  coordination,  not  to  mention  the 
pinpointing  of  responsibility.  Is  fairly  stag- 
gering. 

The  latter  problem  was  somewhat  U- 
levlated  overseas  by  President  Kennedy's  Ex- 
ecutive Order  giving  primacy  to  the  Ambas- 
sador In  each  country  and  making  all  the 
US  personnel  In  the  country  subject  to  him. 
The  country  teams,  composed  of  senior  rep- 
resentatives of  the  US  missions  In  the  coun- 
try and  senior  embassy  advisors,  were  created 
'With  the  same  aim  In  mind. 

While  some  people  think  that  the  various 
attaches  and  persons  serving  overseas  for 
other  agencies  should  be  brought  formally 
and  structurally  Into  the  State  Department 
in  a  kind  of  enlarged  foreign  service,  I  be- 
lieve the  country  team  concept  has  done 
much  to  improve  the  coordination  of  pro- 
grams Within  particular  countries. 

In  Washington,  however,  the  problem  is 
more  complicated.  Overseas  it  is  possible  to 
gather  together  the  top  US  officials  In  a 
country  dealing  with  political,  miUtary.  eco- 
nomic and  other  matters  and  get  them  to 
mesh  their  Ideas  and  programs  as  effectively 
as  possible. 

At  home,  however,  no  identical  means  of 
coordination  exists.  For  In  Washington  one  Is 
dealing  with  separate  agencies  with  varying 
missions,  approaches  and  "constituencies". 

Differences  In  organization  are  Just  one  ex- 
ample of  the  difficulties  encountered  In  the 
efforts  to  coordinate  programs  and  policy. 
The  State  Department,  although  It  has  some 
"functional"  bureaus,  such  as  Economic  Af- 
fairs and  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs, 
is  largely  organized  geographically.  Other 
agencies  that  have  dealings  abroad,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  organized  according  to  the 
functional  requirements  of  their  work  and 
Interest,  whether  It  be  labor,  or  law  enforce- 
ment, or  bird  life.  Thus  State  Department 
regional  bureaus  must  deal  not  only  with  a 
welter  of  separate  agencies  but  with  a  host 
of  subdivisions  within  them  and  with  the 
basic  fact  that  o\ir  orientation  is  to  coun- 
tries and  areas  while  theirs  Is  to  programs. 
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Welding  this  complex  of  Interests  into  a 
harmonious  overall  policy  for  a  geographic 
area  Is.  needless  to  say,  not  easy.  And  welding 
the  entire  mass  together,  balancing  the  re- 
quirements of  one  region  against  that  of 
another,  Is  more  complicated  still. 

That  melancholy  and  notorious  falling 
endemic  to  bureaucracy,  parochialism — the 
tendency  to  see  the  arguments,  needs  and 
interests  of  one's  own  agency,  or  bureau,  or 
office  as  paramount  to  every  other — com- 
pounds the  difficulties.  At  worst,  an  agency 
with  supposedly  unified  goals  and  purposes 
comes  close  to  being  transformed  into  a  bat- 
tleground of  hostile  camps,  each  more  con- 
cerned with  defeating  the  proposals  of  an- 
other than  molding  a  uniform  policy  mean- 
ingfully conforming  to  the  bidding  of  the 
President  and  the  will  of  the  people. 

The  process  of  reconciling  differences  of 
view  has  led,  of  course,  to  the  all-pervading 
system  of  clearances,  a  system  which  often 
makes  a  paper  or  telegram  look  more  like  a 
petition  than  a  go'ernmental  directive.  But 
Just  because  a  paper  has  a  dozen  or  two 
names  appended  to  It  does  not  make  It  use- 
ful; It  may,  in  fact,  have  Just  the  reverse 
effect. 

For  the  signatures  may  mean  only  that  a 
kind  of  truce  has  been  declared  on  a  friven 
Issue.  Too  often,  however,  the  result  Is  not 
that  decisions  have  been  made  but  that 
they  have  been  avoided  The  docviment  bear- 
ing the  signatures  represents  little  more  than 
the  lowest  common  denominator  of  assent. 
And  characteristically.  It  employs  a  lot  of 
dense  bureaucratic  mulch  to  camouflage  Its 
Inck  of  clear  direction  or  decisive  policy 

Early  last  year  a  significant  move  was  made 
by  President  Johnson  to  cope  with  this  kind 
of  problem,  at  le.ast  at  the  Inter-agency  level. 
It  Is,  I  think,  by  far  the  most  Important 
step  yet  taken  to  sharpen  the  declsion- 
maklna:  process  and  enhance  effective  coor- 
dination among  the  many  government  agen- 
cies Involved  in  foreign  affairs. 

The  President  issued  a  directive  aimed  at 
assuring  the  Department  of  State  a  predom- 
inant guiding  role  In  foreign  policy  despite 
its  shrinking  percentage  of  overseas  opera- 
tions when  measured  In  terms  of  money, 
budgets  and  personnel. 

The  directive  created  coordinatlve  units  at 
two  levels.  At  one  level  are  the  Interde- 
pirtmental  Region  Groups  (rRGt.  composed 
of  Assistant  Secretaries  or  their  equivalents, 
with  the  State  Department  man  acting  as 
chairman  of  each  unit.  The  groups  match 
the  Department's  five  geographical  areas: 
Europe,  Latin  America.  Africa,  the  Near 
East,  South  Asia  and  the  Far  East. 

At  the  next  higher  level  the  directive  cre- 
ated the  Senior  Interdepartmental  Group, 
made  up  of  the  number  two  agency  offlclal.-;. 
I  act  as  Chairman  of  this  group.  (Inevitably, 
the  entire  mechanism  has  picked  up  the  In- 
elegant sobriquet  SIG-IRG.  which,  though  It 
founds  like  some  kind  of  Nazi  salute,  derives. 
of  course,  from  the  acronyms  of  both  bodies. ) 
The  groups  at  both  levels  meet  regularly 
They  were  purjxjsely  created  at  levels  high 
enough  to  command  the  authority  to  make 
significant  policy  decisions.  T^at  Is  the 
criiclal  point.  These  are  not  Just  discussion 
grovips.  They  meet  to  decide  Issues,  with  the 
voice  of  the  chairman  being  the  decisive 
one  But  the  fact  that  he  Is  from  the  State 
Department  should  be  Irrelevant  He  can  only 
do  his  Job  If  he  seeks  to  represent  the  view 
of  the  President,  not  merely  the  sometimes 
more  parochial  view  of  the  Department. 

The  meetings  on  the  whole  have  been  very 
successful.  The  Ciommlttees  represent  the 
most  serious  and  most  promising  effort  we 
have  yet  devised  to  defeat  the  lowest  com- 
mon denominator  approach  I  mentioned 
earlier.  For  the  view  of  a  bureau  or  agency 
seen  in  Isolation  is  rather  meaningless  The 
men  attending  the  SIG-IRO  sessions  are 
given  the  opfwrtunlty  to  weigh  the  merits 
of  their  own  position  In  light  of  other  views 
and  other  facts. 


The  group  members  are  enabled  to  Judge 
the  Issue  in  dispute  not  from  the  vantage 
point  of  what  Is  best  for  the  Bureau  of 
European  Affairs  or  the  Bureau  of  Mines  or 
the  Department  of  the  Army  or  the  Maritime 
Administration,  but  from  the  vantage  point 
of  what  i3  best  for  the  United  States. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  kind  of  view  will 
filter  down  through  all  levels  of  government. 
For  what  ultimately  is  imptortant  is  not  a 
mechanism  or  a  group  of  committees  but  an 
attitude  or  frame  of  mind.  What  I  would  like 
to  see  cultivated  Is  the  ability  to  understand 
the  other  man's  side,  to  see  the  larger  pic- 
ture, the  broader  view. 

A  State  Department  officer  charged  with 
responsibility  for  Portuguese  affairs  must 
know  and  be  able  to  explain  our  interests 
in  Portugal.  The  desk  officer  for  an  African 
nation  muSt  know  and  be  able  to  explain 
our  Interests  in  Africa.  But  if  these  should 
happen  to  clash,  neither  officer.  If  he  Is  doing 
his  Job  properly,  wUl  approach  the  conflict 
from  his  own  narrow  base,  but  from  a  base 
that  reflects  the  entire  American  Interest. 

Recently,  In  conjunction  with  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  the  State  Department  has 
been  reviewing  the  foreign  op>eratlons  por- 
tions of  other  agency's  budgets.  This  Is,  I 
think,  another  important  step  forward  in 
enabling  us  to  provide  leadership  and  direc- 
tion m  the  foreign  affairs  field. 

If  the  State  Department  has  been  assigned 
a  primary  role  in  the  coordination  and  for- 
mulation of  foreign  policy,  It  Is.  obviously 
enough,  not  because  we  have  a  monopoly  of 
wisdom  or  a  special  virtue.  It  Is  simply  be- 
cause we  are  In  the  best  position  to  assess 
how  the  programs  of  other  agencies  affect 
the  overall  needs  and  requirements  of  Amer- 
ican policy. 

We  have  no  desire  to  superimpose  our 
Judgments  on  the  experienced  Judgments  of 
experts  in  the  Defense  Department,  AID  or 
other  agencies.  Our  purpose  Is  to  as.^'ess,  from 
A  central  vantage  point,  how  the  separate 
programs  fit  Into  the  whole,  whether  the 
proper  balance  is  being  struck,  and  whether 
resources  are  being  used  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. 

in 
The  second  category  of  problems  we  mizst 
attack,  and  attack  quickly  and  effectively  If 
our  foreign  policy  machinery  Is  to  keep  pace 
with  the  changing  needs  of  a  fast-paced 
world,  is  that  of  personnel. 

If  the  State  Department  is  to  retain  Its 
traditional  role  as  the  chief  foreign  policy 
Instrument  of  the  government.  It  must  have 
professional  personnel  who  can  take  the  lead. 
It  Is  not  enough  to  proclaim  primacy:  we 
must  have  the  kind  of  people  who  can  com- 
mand it  and  are  worthy  of  It. 

The  effectU'e  carrying  out  of  this  assign- 
ment requires  a  far  broader  array  of  skills 
than  sufficed  In  the  past.  For  traditionally, 
the  Foreign  Service  has  been  concerned  with 
policy  rather  than  with  specific  programs. 
Indeed,  efforts  were  made  to  transfer  all  for- 
eign programs  from  the  State  Department  to 
other  agencies.  Now.  however,  we  must  take 
upon  ourselves  both  concerns. 

If  we  are  to  give  direction  to  major  foreign 
programs  carried  out  by  other  agencies — we 
must  come  to  understand  these  programs  al- 
most as  well  as  the  professionals  who  handle 
them  dally.  And  this  task  demands  a  rare  and 
difficult  capacity — the  ability  to  analyze,  com- 
pare and  choose  among  the  competing  de- 
mands of  a  niunber  of  programs  for  limited 
funds. 

But  this  skill  alone  does  not  suffice.  Deal- 
ing with  the  many  powerful  and  Independent 
bodies  now  involved  with  the  foreign  affairs 
of  this  country  requires  an  understanding  of 
the  whole  complex  of  political  processes  In 
Washington. 

A  State  Department  officer  now  must  un- 
derstand the  other  federal  agencies,  their  or- 
ganization, their  responsibilities  and  their 
problems  almost  as  well  as  his  own.  And  he 
must    understand    the    operations    of    Con- 


gress with  a  degree  of  refinement  that  I  fear 
too  few  of  us  today  command. 

It  Is  not  unusual  to  find  an  PSO  better 
versed  In  the  operations  of  the  legislature  of 
say,  Zambia,  than  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Yet  despite  some  senators' 
claims  of  Impotence,  Congress  Is  very  much 
Involved  In  the  business  of  forming  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States. 

Our  ability  to  further  our  national  inter- 
ests abroad  depends  upon  the  shape,  size  and 
direction  of  our  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance programs,  our  trade  policy,  and  a 
countless  array  of  other  programs  which  are 
largely  determined  by  the  will  of  Congeas, 
Clearly,  then.  Congress  is  both  a  useful  and 
a  necessary  partner  In  the  direction  of  our 
foreign  policy  and  we  must  prepare  our- 
selves accordingly. 

The  State  Department  officer  of  today  must 
also  have  an  understanding  of  the  varying 
Institutions  and  Interests  In  our  society 
which,  when  taken  together,  comprise  the 
"national  Interest"  we  are  trying  to  protect 
and  enhance  abroad.  It  Is  no  longer  good 
enough  for  an  FSO  to  know  more  about  the 
labor  movement  In  Japan  than  about  the 
AFL-CIO  or  the  financing  of  the  political 
parties  In  Finland  than  In  Maryland.  It  Is 
not  good  enough  for  him  to  be  an  expert  on 
what  we  are  doing  to  help  alleviate  poverty 
In  India.  He  must  also  know  what  we  are 
doing  to  fight  poverty  at  home.  Unfamlllarlty 
with  the  domestic  scene  not  only  reduces 
his  effectiveness  in  Washington:  It  reduces 
It  abroad. 

Headlines  at  home  are  also  headlines  over- 
seas. IT  an  American  official  abroad  Is  not 
more  familiar  with  the  causes  of  racial  con- 
flict in  Detroit  or  protectionist  legislation  on 
the  Hill  than  the  man  in  the  foreign  minis- 
try he  Is  dealing  with  he  Is  not  doing  a  very 
good  Job  of  representation. 

Finally,  the  Foreign  Service  has  historically 
been  more  attuned  to  the  Indhidualistlc 
talents  of  reporting,  analysis,  representation, 
and  negotiation  than  to  the  group-oriented 
talents  required  for  management  and  orga- 
nization. But  If  we  are  to  provide  the  leader- 
ship for  the  80  percent  of  American  officials 
abroad  who  are  not  Forelgii  Service  officers, 
If  we  are  to  take  command  within  high- 
powered  inter-agency  committees  In  Wash- 
ington and,  most  Important  of  all.  If  we  are 
to  take  effective  control  of  our  own  sprawl- 
ing bureaucracy,  then  we  must  give  a  new 
measure  of  respect  and  attention  to  the  tal- 
ents of  executives  elsewhere  In  private  and 
public  life. 

In  short,  present  day  diplomacy  requires 
men  who  are  not  Just  Intelligent,  but  also 
creative  and  broad-gauged,  not  Just  highly 
educated  but  also  competitive,  aggressive, 
decisive  and  able  to  get  tilings  done,  not 
Just  ambitious  and  hard  working,  but  with 
an  instinct  for  leadership,  not  Just  percep- 
tive but  politically  aware  and  committed,  not 
Just  versed  In  foreign  affairs  but  versed  as 
well  In  the  Intricacies  of  American  govern- 
ment and  political  life. 

I  am  optimistic  that  we  can  attain  a  serv- 
ice composed  of  such  men.  I  am  optimistic 
because  the  requirements  of  this  kind  of 
service  correspond  so  closely  to  the  demands 
being  made  on  us  by  our  most  talented  young 
officers.  There  Is  a  happy  coincidence  be- 
tween their  demands  and  the  needs  of  the 
service.  Our  ablest  younger  men  are  restive. 
They  are  asking  for  a  richer  and  more  varied 
experience  than  Is  now  being  given  to  them. 
They  complain  of  a  tendency  to  Insularity 
In  the  service.  They  say  It  fosters  a  guild 
mentality,  restricted  In  Its  Interests,  defen- 
sive In  Its  posture,  narrow  in  Its  attitudes 
and  highly  protective  of  Its  own  outlook. 
They  feel  that  the  promise  of  real  respon- 
sibility In  the  world  of  foreign  affairs  held 
out  to  them  has  been  denied.  In  Its  place 
they  have  been  given  a  measure  of  personal 
security  for  which  they  did  not  ask. 

Above  all.  they  complain  that  their  talents 
are  under-utilized.  In  a  world  of  business 
executives  In  their  20'8:  senators  In  their  30's 
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and  even  presidents  In  their  early  40'8,  we 
rannot  expect  them  to  wait  patiently  for 
their  late  40's  or  SO's  to  exercise  real  respon- 

^Onl^'young  man  made  the  point  rather 
eraphlcally  In  his  answer  to  a  recently  con- 
ducted survey  attempting  to  pin  down  the 
reasons  for  attrition  among  young  foreign 
service  officers.  He  wrote ; 

•The  fact  that  I  more  than  doubled  my 
total  remuneration  was  not  what  caused  me 
10  leave  the  Foreign  Service !  What  did  cause 
me  to  leave  was  that,  after  four  years  of 
Foreign  Service  training,  I  was  the  second 
of  two  Visa  Officers  In  Rome:  after  six 
months  training  In  Industry,  I  took  over  as 
manager  of  an  oil  company  producing  3o,000 
barrels  per  day." 

It  is  possible  that  these  complaints  are 
exaggerated.  But  there  Is  no  question  that 
they  are  seriously  and  deeply  felt. 

The  under-utlllzatlon  of  a  talented  body 
of  men  is  paradoxical,  harmful  and  even 
tragic.  It  is  paradoxical  because  most  other 
professions — in  industry,  state,  and  local 
eovernment,  academla  and  elsewhere— are 
crying  out  for  talent:  it  It  harmful  because 
it'wiistes  fine  manpower;  it  Is  tragic  because 
it  causes  frustration  and  depresses  morale 
throughout   the   service. 

The  Foreign  Service  officers  with  whom  I 
have  talked  are  not  carping  or  negative  in 
their  criticism.  They  want  to  bring  about 
positive  and  constructive  changes  in  the 
career  they  have  chosen  and  to  which  they 
are  deeply  committed.  This  is  enormously 
encouraging  for  ultimately  the  drive  for  re- 
form must  come  from  within  the  Foreign 
Service  Itself.  The  statement  of  career  prin- 
ciples recently  prepared  by  a  committee  of 
the  American  Foreign  Service  Officers  Asso- 
ciation seems  to  me  a  notable  example  of 
this  effort. 

Above  all  what  strikes  me  Is  the  absence 
cf  fear  of  change,  the  willingness — indeed 
the  desire— to  meet  the  challenge  posed  by 
the  new  complexities  of  foreign  affairs.  There 
;s  a  recognition  that  there  must  be  room 
within  the  Department  for  outsiders — those 
who  have  not  developed  from  Junior  officers 
but  who  can  bring  in  new  ideas  and  special 
skills.  Similarly,  there  is  a  willingness  not 
onlv  to  assume  greater  responsibility  within 
the  Department  of  State  but  to  accept  the 
challenge  of  outside  opportunities  as  well. 
Finally,  there  Is  the  healthy  conviction  that 
any  shortage  of  Jobs  for  truly  talented  men 
can  only  be  the  result  of  artificial  barriers, 
not  of  any  shortage  of  need  for  their  talents. 

The  Foreign  Service  Is  pointing  Its  own 
way  towards  meeting  the  responsibilities 
that  are  before  It.  One  Idea  that  has  been 
mentioned  seems  to  me  both  Illustrative  and 
promising. 

The  Government's  need  for  broadly  based 
and  truly  professional  Foreign  Service  f>er- 
soimel  might  be  well  served  by  providing 
officers  with  an  opportunity  to  work  in  and 
with  other  governmental  and  private  agen- 
cies concerned  with  the  foreign  and  domestic 
problems  of  the  United  States.  A  Foreign 
Service  officer  might,  for  Instance,  spend  a 
few  years  with  a  Senate  committee,  with  an- 
other executive  agency.  In  Journalism,  with 
a  foundation,  in  a  uiilverslty,  or  In  private 
business,  and  expect  to  return  to  the  De- 
partment at  a  later  time. 

Such  flexibility  would  have  several  ad- 
vantages. It  would  make  the  exceptional 
talent  and  experience  of  this  service  avail- 
able wherever  It  Is  most  needed.  It  would 
provide  a  cross-fertlllzatlon  of  views  and 
ideas.  It  would  Introduce  Into  the  Service 
a  greater  variety  of  specialized  professional 
skills  and  talents.  And  It  would  increase  the 
indep>endence  of  Foreign  Service  officers.  With 
a  widened  professional  experience,  they  would 
be  able  to  move  out  of  or  stay  In  the  service 
as  they  see  fit. 

A  parallel  advantage  would  accrue  to  the 
Department.  Under  a  somewhat  loosened  sys- 


tem it  would  have  to  compete  harder  for 
the  most  able  men.  But  It  would  Insist  that 
the  caliber  of  its  men  be  the  very  highest. 
And  it  would  recruit  and  retain  its  personnel 
not  by  assuring  them  security  but  by  pro- 
viding positive  incentives— In  responsibility, 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Importance  of  the 
work  to  the  nation,  and  in  Its  high  intrinsic 
Interest. 

Shaping  the  career  Foreign  Service  to  the 
evolving  needs  of  our  time  will  not  be  an 
easy  task.  There  Is  a  built-in  resistance  to 
change  In  any  large  organization.  There  are 
alwavs  some  who  fear  the  new.  But  I  do  not 
believe  today's  Foreign  Service  has  many 
such  men.  I  know  that  the  vast  majority 
of  State  Department  officers  recognize  the 
need  for  change.  Indeed,  a  large  number  of 
them  strongly  advocate  It. 

This  agencv  and  the  people  who  work  for 
It  are  under"  constant  scrutiny.  There  are 
some  here  who  resent  this.  They  ask  "Why 
can't  we  Just  be  left  alone  to  do  our  work 
like  everyone  else?"  It  Is  the  wrong  question. 
We  are  not  everyone  else.  We  serve  In  an  un- 
common occupation  with  an  uncommon  mis- 
sion in  an  uncommon  time.  How  we  perform 
In  that  mission  affects  the  lives  and  destinies 
of  all  Americans.  That  Is  why  they  have  a 
right  to  expect  an  unparalleled  performance. 

And  that  Is  why  we  must  constantly  try 
to  Improve  the  way  we  do  our  Job.  In  this 
I  solicit  your  aid.  Your  suggestions,  your  ad- 
vice, and  your  counsel  will  be  invaluable  if 
we  are  successfully  to  complete  this  momen- 
tous assignment. 


STATE  OF  COLD  WAR  ON  50TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  SOVIET  REVOLU- 
TION 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  50th  anniversary-  of  the  Com- 
munist revolution.  Secretary  McNa- 
mara's  announcement  that  the  Soviets 
are  developing  a  system  for  delivering 
nuclear  weapons  from  space  and  the 
Russian  reaffirmation  of  its  policy  of 
supplying  North  Vietnam  have  occa- 
sioned recent  examinations  of  the  cur- 
rent status  of  the  cold  war. 

James  Reston,  writing  in  the  Sunday, 
November  5.  1967,  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch,  made  a  brilliant  analysis  of 
our  present  relations  with  Moscow.  Mr. 
Reston  concluded: 

The  Soviet  leaders  are  apparently  not  try- 
ing to  revive  the  most  dangerous  phase  of 
the  cold  war,  but  they  seem  to  be  determined 
to  go  Into  the  second  half-century  of  their 
revolution  by  creating  as  much  mischief  as 
they  can.  In  Vietnam,  and  elsewhere. 

The  liberal  tendencies  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration lead  It  to  believe  that  Moscow 
is  coming  around  to  a  more  moderate  view 
of  the  cold  war.  but  the  evidence  In  Viet- 
nam, In  the  Middle  East  and  In  the  develop- 
ment of  weapons  systems,  suggests  that  the 
trend  of  the  Soviet  policy  Is  still  going  In 
1967  against  the  West  and  In  favor  of  revo- 
lutionary action,  as  It  was  from  the  begin- 
ning m  1917. 

In  evaluating  Soviet  posture  and  pro- 
noimcements  of  this  year  there  is  scant 
evidence  to  refute  Mr.  Reston's  conclu- 
sions. The  cold  war  is  not  over;  the  end 
is  not  even  in  sight.  The  locale  has  not 
merely  shifted;  it  has  expanded.  In  its 
expansion  it  has  come  to  encompass  new 
areas  where  local  fears  and  hatreds  can 
be  exploited  and  used. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Res- 
ton's  column  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Soviet  Cold  War  Polict  Is  Same  Ait«« 
50  Tears 
(By  James  Reston) 
Washington. — On  the  eve  of  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  Communist  revolution,  the 
chairman  of  the   Soviet  Communist  party. 
Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  compared  the  American 
activities  m  Vietnam  to  "the  atrocities  of  the 
Fascist  brutes."  and  promised  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  keep  on  giving  North  Vietnam 
whatever  military  assistance  It  needed  until 
the  United  States  withdrew  Its  forces  from 
that  country. 

At  the  same  time.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara  announced  here  that 
the  Soviet  UiUon  had  started  testing  what 
American  Intelligence  sources  thought  might 
be  a  weapons  system  for  attacking  any  part 
of  the  world  with  nuclear  weapons  from 
space  satellites. 

That  raises  some  interesting  birthday  ques- 
tions. Where  do  we  stand  with  this  other 
major  nuclear  power  on  its  50th  anniversary? 
VSTiat  Is  the  outlook  for  U.S. -Soviet  relations. 
not  only  In  Vietnam  but  elsewhere? 

The  Johnson  administration  has  been  very 
generous  in  Its  estimates  of  Soviet  poUcy  In 
Vietnam  over  the  last  couple  of  years.  It  has 
been  saying  that  Moscow  was  unhappy  about 
the  war.  wanted  to  end  It,  but  had  Umlted 
influence  on  Hanoi,  and  cotUdn't  reaUy  aban- 
don a  Socialist  ally  under  bombardment  by 
the  United  States. 

Accordlnglv,  Washington  has  gone  along  on 
the  assumption  that  It  could  gradually  In- 
crease the  military  pressure  on  Hanoi  and 
force  It  to  settle  the  war  on  U.S.  terms,  and 
that  Moscow  would  acquiesce  In  such  an  ac- 
commodation. 

That  assumption,  however,  has  always  been 
challenged  bv  Washington's  major  European 
allies,  and  It  is  now  being  challenged  by  some 
of  President  Johnson's  own  associates — not 
to  him  personally,  because  he  is  not  In  a 
listening  mood,  but  within  the  Isolated  pre- 
cincts of  the  State  Department. 

There  are  many  people  within  the  adminis- 
tration who  take  Brezhnev  threats  seriously. 
They  question  the  major  assumption  of  the 
President  and  the  secretary  of  state  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  tolerate  the  slow  defeat  of 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong,  and  be- 
lieve that  Moscow  has  the  power  and  the  will 
to  prevent  It. 

Their  argument  Is  as  follows;  Vietnam  Is 
not  vital  to  the  Soviet  Union  geographically. 
but  it  is  vital  poUtlcally.  Aside  from  the 
question  of  wanting  to  support  a  Socialist 
aUy,  Moscow  gains  by  Washington's  Involve- 
ment In  the  war.  The  cost  to  the  Soviet 
Union  of  supporting  North  Vietnam  Is  about 
one  billion  a  vear;  the  cost  to  the  United 
States  of  supporting  South  Vietnam  Is  about 
$30  billion  a  year. 

Moscow  is  worried  about  the  war  getting 
out  of  hand,  and  does  everything  It  can  to 
avoid  a  dangerous  eacalatlon  on  our  part, 
but  It  Is  not  unhappy,  according  to  this 
argument,  about  an  Indefinite  stalemate 
that  divides  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
splits  the  Western  alliance,  diverts  China 
from  the  Slno-Sovlet  border  struggles  and 
costa  Washington  30  times  more  than  it 
costs  Moscow. 

Looking  beyond  the  60th  anniversary  o' 
the  Communist  revolution  to  the  next  10  or 
20  years,  the  prospect  from  Moscow  is  not 
very  bright.  The  United  States  now  has  two 
or  even  three  to  one  advantage  over  Moscow 
In  strategic  weapons,  and  a  much  larger 
rate  of  economic  growth.  If  the  war  ends. 
Washington's  $30  billion  a  year  for  Vietnam 
win  be  available  to  ease  the  pressures  in 
the  American  cities  and  in  the  underdevel- 
oped world,  and  that  would  not  be  in  Mos- 
cow's interests.  Therefore,  why  should 
Brezhnev  want  to  end  the  war.  provided  It 
can  be  controlled? 

The  Johnson  administration,  of  course, 
rejects  that  line  of  reasoning.  It  believes 
Moscow  is  merely   providing  token  support 
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to  Vietnam  and  will  eventually  allow  Wash- 
ington's superior  air  and  naval  power  to 
prevail,  but  that  Is  an  assumption  that  may 
be  right  and  may  be  wrong,  and  It  Is  at  the 
heart  of  the  debate  going  on  here  In 
Washington. 

For  example.  Moscow  Is  now  providing 
rockets  that  can  hit  our  airfields  In  Vietnam 
from  a  distance  of  five  miles.  It  Is  rationing 
Its  oflenBlve  weapons  to  Hanoi,  but  if  the 
flve-mile  rockets  do  not  maintain  a  balance 
of  power,  why  not  10-mlle  rockets?  Moscow 
has  them,  and  It  has  missiles  that  can  hit 
our  fleet.  The  question  Is  whether  the  Soviets 
are  determined  to  deliver  whatever  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  war  going.  Some  ofBclals 
here  think  Moscow  Is  not;  others  think  that 
it  certainly  Is. 

The  evidence  on  the  administration's  side 
Is  at  least  subject  to  debate.  The  Johnson 
administration  has  tried  with  the  utmost 
sincerity  to  get  Moscow  to  limit  the  arms 
race,  to  stop  building  an  antlbalUstlc  missile 
system,  to  keep  weapons  out  of  space,  to  help 
end  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  to  cooperate  in 
reducing  tensions  In  Europe  and  the  under- 
developed  world — but  Moscow   has   refused. 

The  Soviet  leaders  are  apparently  not  try- 
ing to  revive  the  most  dangerous  phase  of 
the  cold  war.  but  they  seem  to  be  determined 
to  go  Into  the  second  half-century  of  their 
revolution  by  creating  as  much  mischief  as 
they  can.  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere. 

The  liberal  tendencies  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration lead  it  to  believe  that  Moscow 
Is  coming  around  to  a  more  moderate  view 
of  the  cold  war.  but  the  evidence  in  Viet- 
nam, In  the  Middle  East,  and  In  the  develop- 
ment of  weapons  systems,  suggests  that  the 
trend  of  Soviet  policy  Is  still  going  In  1967 
against  the  West  and  In  favor  of  revolu- 
tionary action,  as  It  was  from  the  beginning 
in  1917. 


CEA  CHAIRMAN  ACKLEY:    HOW  TO 
MAKE  PROSPERITY  LAST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
vite attention  to  the  last  article  in  the 
United  Press  International  series:  "How 
To  Make  Prosperity  Last."  This  piece, 
published  in  Saturday's  Washington 
Post,  was  written  by  Gardner  Ackley, 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers. 

Dr.  Ackley  is  a  most  capable  econo- 
mist He  views,  quite  correctly  In  my 
opinion,  our  record  stretch  of  prosperity 
as  a  considerable  achievement.  His  brief 
statement  of  the  economic  gains  regis- 
tered since  1961  shows  just  how  great 
an  accomplishment  this  has  been.  In 
his  usual  modest  appraisal.  Dr.  Ackley 
gives  only  partial  credit  to  Federal  eco- 
nomic policy,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  our  new  conception  of  the 
role  of  economic  policy  has  been  largely 
responsible. 

Although  I  do  not  adhere  to  his  imme- 
diate prescription  for  the  economy.  I 
commend  him  for  his  constructive  and 
thoughtful  approach  to  economic  policy 
formulation.  This  article  and  the  seriee 
as  a  whole  have  helped  give  perspective 
to  our  current  economic  debate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Ackley's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How    To    Make    PiiosFERmr    Last:    Ackley 
Teixs  How  To  Avoid  Financial  Overheating 

(By  Gardner  Ackley,  Chairman,  Council  of 

Economic  Advisers) 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  in  celebrating  the  fact 
that — In  lt«  81st  month — the   present  eco- 


nomic expansion  Is  now  the  longest  in  our 
history,  having  outlived  the  80-month  ex- 
pansion that  Included  World  War  11. 

Between  1954  and  1961,  the  average  dura- 
tion of  expansions  in  the  United  States  was 
30  months;  the  three  expansions  immediately 
prior  to  the  present  one  lasted  45,  35,  and  26 
months  respectively. 

This  expansion  has  been  remarkable  not 
merely  for  its  duration,  but  for  Its  vigor. 
Over  these  80  months: 

Some  9  million  more  workers  have  found 
highly  productive  Jobs; 

The  total  Income  of  consumers,  after  taxes 
and  measured  In  constant  prices,  has  risen 
40  per  cent; 

Total  real  output  has  risen  an  average  of 
5.2  per  cent  a  year,  and  Industrial  output  6.4 
per  cent  a  year. 

How  can  we  keep  this  longest  and  most 
rewarding  expansion  going?  Perhaps  the 
question  can  best  be  answered  by  asking 
what  accounts  for  the  80  months  already 
achieved. 

I  am  sure  that  part  of  the  explanation  lies 
in  the  state  of  the  economy  in  February  1961 
when  the  expansion  began. 

There  was  surely  a  large  backlog  of  poten- 
tial Investment  demand  as  a  result  of  five 
years  of  slack. 

As  a  result  of  the  same  slack,  price  sta- 
bility had  been  reestablished — and  inflation- 
ary expectations  dissipated — following  the 
acute  Inflation  of  the  Korean  war  and  the 
sharp  price  rise  of  the  mld-50s. 

Moreover,  modem  Industrial  managers  had 
learned  how  to  control  Inventories  more  ef- 
fectively, and  to  make  investment  decisions 
on  the  basis  of  a  longer  planning  horizon — 
changes  which  reduce  the  inherent  insta- 
bility of  a  private  enterprise  economy. 

These  and  other  developments  had  set  the 
stage  for  a  strong  and  prolonged  expansion; 
but  they  certainly  did  not  guarantee  that  It 
would  occur.  Witness  the  distinct  faltering 
in  the  summer  of  1962,  which  led  to  well- 
founded  fears  that  the  expansion  would  peter 
out  after  only  15  months. 

Among  the  many  elements  contributing  to 
the  duration  and  vigor  of  this  expansion,  a 
crucial  one  Is  surely  a  new  conception  of  the 
role  of  Federal  economic  policy. 

In  response  to  the  mandate  of  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946,  the  makers  of  flscal 
and  monetary  pwllcy  have  learned  to  estimate 
continuously  the  potential  output  of  the 
economy  at  hlB;h  employment,  and  have  de- 
signed flscal  and  monetary  policies  which 
will  support  markets  sufficiently  strong  to 
utilize  that  potential. 

Helped  by  the  tax  reduction  of  1962,  1964. 
and  1965.  the  advance  of  production  gradu- 
ally caught  up  with  the  steadily  growing 
potential  output  of  the  economy.  The  task  of 
economic  pwllcy  was  greatly  complicated  by 
the  growing  and  not  easily  predictable  de- 
mands of  the  Vietnam  hostilities. 

Now  and  for  the  future,  we  are  required  not 
merely  to  keep  total  demand  strong  enough 
to  use  our  full  potential,  but  to  avoid  letting 
demand  outrun  potential  output,  thereby 
generating  unhealthy  Inflationary  pressures 
and  soaring  Interest  rates.  These,  In  turn, 
could  create  Imbalance  capable  of  bringing 
expansion  to  an  end. 

Thus  the  Immediate  challenge  Is  to  make 
effective  the  restraints  on  demand  that  the 
President  has  profKwed — higher  income 
taxes  and  a  curtailment  of  less  essential  pub- 
lic spending. 

If  we  demonstrate  the  degree  of  flscal  re- 
sponsibility necessary  to  avoid  an  overheated 
economy  in  the  period  immediately  ahead,  we 
can  then  count  on  being  able  safely  to  stimu- 
late demand  whenever  In  the  future  It  may 
threaten  to  dip  below  the  path  of  potential 
growth. 

The  best  recipe  for  continuing  expansion 
that  I  know  consists  of  flexible  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies  which  will  keep  expansion 
healthy  by  avoiding  overheating,  and  which 


will  stimulate  Its  pace  when  It  threatens  to 
slacken  off. 

Expansion  can  continue  so  long  as  we  have 
the  intelligence  to  measure  our  F>«rformance 
against  our  potential,  and  the  political  will 
to  do  what  is  necessary  to  keep  our  perform- 
ance In  balance  with  our  potential. 


THE    CONTINUING   CRISIS   IN    THE 
CITIES 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
continuing  crisis  in  our  cities  has  made 
us  all  aware  of  the  need  for  a  massive 
commitment  by  every  segment  of  our 
society  to  curing  the  ills  which  have  beset 
our  urban  areas.  This  great  effort  cannot 
be  confined  to  the  Federal,  State,  or  local 
governmental  agencies.  The  problems  of 
our  ghetto  areas  can  be  met  and  solved 
only  by  the  combined  endeavors  of  public 
and  private  sector  alike. 

Our  studies  of  urban  problems  pointed 
out  that  the  overriding  need  in  our  cities 
is  more  employment  opportunities.  I 
would  like  to  take  special  note  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Greater  Hartford  Urban 
League,  in  conjunction  with  five  manu- 
facturing companies — the  Allen  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Anderson  Laboratories. 
Inc..  Combustion  Engineering,  Inc.,  Ka- 
man  Corp.,  and  Hamilton  Standard — to 
launch  a  job-recruitment  drive  aimed  at 
providing  more  jobs  for  the  unemployed 
in  Hartford.  These  companies  deserve 
the  commendation  of  all  for  taking  the 
lead  in  this  important  eflfort. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle published  in  the  Hartford  Times, 
which  describes  this  efifort,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Job  RECRtrrtMENT  Aimed  at  GHrrros 
(By  Marlon  Jones) 

The  Greater  Hartford  Urban  League,  In 
cooperation  with  manufacturing  companies 
in  the  Bloomfleld,  Windsor  and  Windsor 
Locks  area  and  the  Connecticut  Company, 
has  launched  an  intensive  job  recruitment 
program  aimed  at  the  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed in  Hartford's  ghettos. 

The  companies — Allen  Manufacturing  Co., 
Anderson  Laboratories  Inc..  Combustion  En- 
gineering Inc.,  Kaman  Corporation,  and 
Hamilton  Standard — have  listed  nearly  200 
Job  openings  with  the  Urban  League  employ- 
ment director  Samuel  B.  Wilson. 

The  Jobs  range  In  scope  from  maintenance 
to  engineering  and  offer  openings  to  j>er6ons 
with  varied  levels  of  education  and  ex- 
perience. Aside  from  the  Job  openings  avail- 
able the  companies  have  listed  various  job 
training  openings  and  have  offered  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement  to  those  hired  in 
this  special  effort  to  get  the  unemployed  to 
an  employer. 

The  unique  part  of  this  program,  an- 
nounced today  by  Wilson  and  representa- 
tives of  the  participating  programs,  is  that 
following  the  recruiting  and  hiring  phase  of 
the  project,  the  Connecticut  Company  will 
revise  and  establish  bus  routes  from  North 
Hartford,  the  main  job  target  area,  to  the 
participating  employers. 

This  phase  of  the  program  will  fill  the 
transportation  gap  long  cited  as  a  reason 
for  many  North  Hartford  unemployed  not 
seeking  jobs  outside  of  their  area. 

The  companies  are  also  going  to  set  up 
an  extensive  advertising  campaign  to  at- 
tract persons  to  the  Urban  League  and 
subsequently  to  their  companies. 

The  Urban  League  will  do  the  Initial 
screening   and   then    will    direct   applicants 
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to  the  various  companies  for  Job  openings. 
The  companl  s  have  agreed  to  have  rep- 
resentatives s  jitloned  at  the  Urban  League's 
10  Allyn  St.  /fflce  during  the  week  of  Nov. 
13,  "Jobs  Now  Week,"  to  Interview  screened 
applicants. 

Both  male  and  female  applicants  will  be 
accepted  and  there  are  no  age  limits.  A 
spokesman  for  the  Bloomfleld-Wlndsor  in- 
dustrial group  said  also  that  "we  will  not 
say  no  Just  because  someone  has  a  prison 
record." 

Most  of  the  Jobs  are  for  the  second  shift. 
however  there  are  several  openings  for  first 
and  third  shifts. 

The  pay  ranges  from  $1.50  an  hour  to 
over  $3  an  hour  In  the  more  skilled  and 
professional  areas. 

Janitors,  assemblers,  electricians,  typists, 
keypunch  operators,  machinists,  clerks, 
draftsmen,  painters,  chemists  and  engineers 
are  a  few  of  the  many  openings. 

It  Is  expected  to  be  a  continuing  program 
geared  to  filling  Job  openings  with  people 
who  need  Jobs.  It  Is  also  expected  that  bus 
service  will  be  a  continuing  service  once  the 
Initial  employes  have  been  hired. 

"We  are  providing  the  referral,  the  trans- 
portation and  the  employer,"  said  a  spokes- 
man, "those  are  the  three  key  Issues  In 
filling   the   labor   market   today." 


THEORY  AND  REALITY  IN  TAX 
POLICY 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  taxes — 
Federal,  State,  and  local — are  of  great 
concern  to  our  citizens,  and.  In  view  of 
the  administration's  demand  for  in- 
creased taxes,  we  need  all  the  Informa- 
tion available  on  this  subject. 

Dr.  Dan  Throop  Smith,  formerly  with 
the  Treasury  Department  and  now  pro- 
fessor of  finance  at  Harvard  University, 
delivered  £in  address  entitled  "Theory 
and  Reality  in  Tax  Policy"  at  the  Na- 
tional Tax  Association  Annual  Confer- 
ence in  Atlanta.  Ga.,  on  October  23,  1967, 
Because  it  is  most  timely.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Theort  and  Realitt  in  Tax  Policy 

(Presidential  address  by  Dan  Throop  Smith, 
at  the  National  Tax  Association  annual 
conference,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  October  23,  1967) 
The  oontrlbutlons  of  theoretical  analysis 
In  the  development  of  tax  policy  are  numer- 
ous and  manifest.  At  some  times  and  In  some 
places,  I  have  been  and  shall  continue  to  be 
a  vigorous  advocate  of  the  need  for  reliance 
on  a  theoretical  structure  to  secure  wise  tax 
legislation.  But  at  this  time  and  In  this  place 
it  seems  more  Important  to  challenge  the 
value  and  Indeed  to  warn  against  the  use 
of  certain  recent  developments  in  theory 
as  guides  for  public  policy.  The  danger  of 
these  theoretical  concepts,  and  It  Is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  erroneous  or  Impractical 
theories  may  constitute  a  danger,  arises  from 
their  failure  to  take  adequate  account  of  the 
realities  of  thought  and  action  of  people  in 
politics  and  as  taxpayers,  Investors,  and 
businessmen. 

Sp>eclflcally,  the  present  deficit,  which  Is 
recognized  by  virtually  everyone  as  infla- 
tionary under  existing  circumstances,  arose 
from  theoretical  misconceptions  about  the 
long-run  economic  needs  for  government 
revenues  to  meet  expenditures  and  the 
short-run  political  feasibility  of  changing  tax 
rates.  Prospectively,  revisions  In  the  tax 
structure  are  advocated  by  some  to  make  It 
conform  to  their  theoretical  concept  of 
equity — a  concept  which  is  Inconsistent  vi-lth 
traditional  and  widely  held  popular  beliefs 


about  what  is  fair — or  to  a  theoretical  model 
of  economic  neutrality  which  may  be  incon- 
sistent with  economic  growth  or  an  accept- 
able balance  of  payments. 

Emphasis  In  the  literature  of  public  fi- 
nance sometimes  reflects  the  major  problems 
of  a  period.  Attention  to  stabilization  In  the 
nineteen  thirties  reflected  the  depression  of 
that  decade.  Emphasis  on  growth  in  the 
nineteen  fifties  reflected  the  concern  felt  by 
some  about  the  International  comparisons 
of  rates  of  growth.  This  concern,  one  may 
note,  has  at  last  been  recognized  as  un- 
justified by  subsequent  studies  Indicating 
the  greater  potentials  for  growth  at  various 
stages  of  economic  development  or  under 
particular  conditions  of  transferable  labor. 

But  a  new  emphasis  In  theoretical  writing 
need  not  reflect  the  changing  problems  of 
the  times.  A  brilliant  exposition  of  a  new  or 
neglected  concept  provides  an  Intellectual 
challenge  for  other  writers  who  And  their 
professional  satisfaction  in  writing  dissents, 
reflnements  or  qualifications.  Economic 
theory  can  become  as  fascinating  for  econo- 
mists as  pure  mathematics  for  mathema- 
ticians— and  as  remote  from  the  world  of 
affairs.  The  construction  of  a  neat  model  Is 
a  satisfying  Intellectual  achievement  and, 
for  those  whose  talents  lie  In  that  direction, 
the  manipulation  of  a  model  can  be  more 
intriguing  than  attempts  to  test  Its  corre- 
spondence with  the  real  world. 

The  danger  that  theory  may  unduly  depart 
from  reality  is  by  no  means  new.  The  epitome 
of  the  theoretical  contempt  for  the  practical 
was  represented  by  the  remark  of  a  re- 
nowned economist  some  thirty  odd  years  ago. 
Perhaps  I  have  quoted  It  too  often,  but  it  Is 
classic  In  its  unintended  forthrtghtness.  The 
Incident  involved  a  prediction  that  if  a  cer- 
tain policy  was  followed  for  a  year,  dire  re- 
sults would  occur.  The  policy  was  followed; 
the  results  did  not  occur;  and  the  theorist 
was  asked  a  year  later  by  a  newspaper  re- 
porter If  the  events  did  not  disprove  the 
theory.  With  supreme  assurance  and  unim- 
paired confidence  he  answered.  "Not  at  all. 
If  the  American  people  had  understood  eco- 
nomics, It  would  have  happened."  The  anal- 
ogy to  the  attitudes  of  some  theorists  re- 
garding equity  In  the  tax  system  will  be 
noted  shortly. 

The  concept  of  "flscal  drag,"  advanced 
under  that  name  only  a  few  years  ago,  turned 
a  statistical  possibility  about  the  relative 
rates  of  growth  of  government  expenditures 
and  revenues  into  a  firm  prediction.  Tax 
reduction  based  on  the  concept  and  the  er- 
roneous projections  has  turned  out  to  be 
Inflationary,  and  any  short-run  benefits 
from  a  faster  Immediate  expansion  In  the 
economy  probably  will  be  more  than  offset  by 
the  damage  from  additional  inflation  or  the 
actions  taken  to  suppress  inflation. 

A  belief  that  an  increase  In  aggregate  de- 
mand would  absorb  most  of  the  unemployed 
without  creating  Inflationary  pressures 
turned  out  to  be  Incorrect  In  two  respyects. 
Much  unemployment,  especially  that  which 
led  to  the  greatest  social  problems,  was  hard- 
core unemployment  not  susceptible  to  sig- 
nificant Improvements  by  Increased  total 
spending.  And  bottlenecks  led  to  Inflationary 
wage  and  other  cost  Increases  while  total  un- 
employment was  still  substantial. 

Though  the  phrase  "fiscal  drag"  is  a  recent 
addition  to  our  vocabulary,  some  considera- 
tion of  future  as  well  as  present  revenues 
and  expenditures  is  not  new  in  tax  policy 
In  1954.  for  example,  a  decrease  in  revenue  of 
over  87  billion  was  proposed  and  adopted, 
through  rate  reductions  and  revisions  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  on  the  basis  of  a 
curtailment  In  expenditure  which  was  con- 
fidently and  correctly  foreseen.  It  was  recog- 
nized that  a  large  surplus.  If  tax  reductions 
had  bean  postponed  until  expenditures  had 
been  cut,  would  have  been  unduly  repressive. 
But  this  was  quite  different  than  the  projec- 
tion of  revenues  to  be  secured  from  a  level  of 
economic    activity    theoretically    attainable 


against  an  Inadequate  projection  of  expendi- 
tures In  existing  programs  and  probable  new 
programs. 

At  a  time  when  Increased  Federal  spending 
was  thought  to  provide  the  solution  to  most 
domestic  social  problems  and  when  real  in- 
genuity was  thought  to  be  necessary  to  avoid 
economic  recession  because  of  surging  Fed- 
eral revenues,  It  is  not  surprising  that  ex- 
penditures rose  so  rapidly  that  the  budget 
got  out  of  control,  quite  apart  from  military 
outlays.  Anyone  who  had  felt  the  inexorable 
Increases  In  expenditures  in  the  1950'8.  at  a 
time  when  the  prevaUing  attitude  was  one 
of  skepticism  regarding  the  need  for  new  and 
larger  Federal  programs,  could  be  fairly  cer- 
tain that  statistical  projections  showing  any 
shortfall  of  expenditures  In  the  mood  of  the 
early  1960'6  would  be  unrealistic. 

In  passing,  one  may  note  with  some  regret 
that  critics  of  our  affluent  society  who  cor- 
rectly emphasize  that  the  quality  of  life 
depends  on  the  quality  rather  than  the  quan- 
tity of  expenditures  in  private  consumption 
have  failed  to  recognize  that  the  same  dis- 
tinction should  be  made  regarding  govern- 
ment expenditures.  May  we  hope  to  have 
the  same  discriminating  analysis  applied  In 
the  public  area,  with  the  conclusion  that  a 
smaUer  but  wiser  expenditure  may  give  a 
better  quality  of  both  public  and  private  life? 

In  education.  In  welfare,  and  even  In  high- 
way construction,  more  attention  to  the 
quality  of  the  result,  rather  than  a  presump- 
tion that  an  increased  quantity  of  input 
automatically  leads  to  a  better  output.  Is 
needed.  Analysis  of  this  sort  presents  a  chal- 
lenge to  pwUtlcal  scientists  and  economists, 
as  well  as  to  professional  specialists  in  the 
various  government  programs.  Symptoms  In 
some  of  the  welfare  states  suggest  that  exces- 
sive public  affluence  may  be  as  debUltatlng 
for  a  society  as  it  is  for  some  Individuals, 
with  results  that  are  more  serlotis  because 
they  are  more  pervasive. 

In  brief,  the  belief  of  a  few  years  ago  that 
a  fiscal  drag  was  tbe  principal  danger  in  the 
Federal  budget  has  been  discredited  by  the 
realities  of  accelerating  government  expen- 
ditures. Like  the  misconception  of  a  genera- 
tion ago  that  western  civilization  was  eco- 
nomically mature  and  hence  Inherently  stag- 
nant. It  led  to  bad  economic  poUcles,  The 
mature  economy  concept  led  to  tax  and  other 
penalties  on  savings  and  investment  which 
first  suppressed  latent  revival  and  growth 
and  later  laid  the  basis  for  Inflationary  forces 
in  expanding  economics.  The  concept  of  fis- 
cal drag  led  us  into  the  present  impasse 
vrtth  an  inflationary  budget  deplored  by  all 
but  for  too  long  corrected  by  none. 

Until  recently  It  was  not  only  thought 
that  the  elimination  of  fiscal  drag  was  neces- 
sary to  assure  continued  economic  growth, 
and  that  its  elimination  probably  would 
produce  the  growth,  but  it  was  also  believed 
that  a  proper  exercise  of  flscal  policy  could 
produce  "flne  tuning"  of  the  economy  with 
virtually  steady  rises  In  activity  and  Income. 
Again,  political  and  economic  realities  have 
disproven  the  idea  that  quick  adjustments 
in  tax  rates  could  be  used  for  stabilization 
purposes.  First,  a  temporizing  Administra- 
tion postponed  attempts  to  secure  Congres- 
sional approval  of  rate  Increases  far  beyond 
the  time  when  action  seemed  required.  More 
recently,  a  frustrated  Congress  has  know- 
ingly and  understandably  accepted  more  im- 
mediate Inflation  as  a  necessary  price  to  pay 
in  an  attempt  to  secxire  some  control  over 
expenditures. 

In  theory,  expenditures  should  be  limited 
directly  by  Congressional  appropriations  but, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons  under  our  govern- 
mental processes,  individual  appropriations 
mount  to  a  level  which,  after  the  fact,  is 
regarded  as  excessive  In  the  aggregate.  Since 
the  middle  nineteen  fifties,  the  Congress  has 
used  the  requests  for  increases  in  the  debt 
limit  as  occasions  to  try  to  control  expen- 
ditures Indirectly  These  attempts  coxild  not 
be  reallv  effective   because  expendittires  In 
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process  had  to  be  paid  for.  It  is  likely,  how- 
ever, that  the  small  Increases  In  the  debt 
limit  actually  adopted,  forcing  repeated  re- 
quests for  further  Increases,  and  the  denun- 
ciations which  occurred  each  time  the  celling 
was  raised.  Including  self -denunciation  In 
the  Congress,  has  had  some  effect  in  curtail- 
ing outlays,  Illogical  and  Inappropriate 
though  this  method  may  be  In  theory. 

The  size  of  the  deficit  may  be  a  psycholog- 
ical constraint  on  expenditures,  quite  apart 
from  Its  relation  to  the  debt  limit.  But  the 
psychological  factor  does  not  apply  systemat- 
ically. For  several  years  Eifter  1953.  when  a 
balanced  budget  was  an  accepted  and  at- 
tainable goal,  the  fact  that  a  contemplated 
expenditure  or  tax  reduction  was  not  '"In  the 
budget."'  was  a  fairly  effective  barrier  to  Its 
adoption.  Later.  In  1958.  when  receipts  fell 
off  and  expenditures  increased  during  a 
pause  in  economic  expansion,  action  which 
Increased  an  already  admitted  deficit  was 
not  tsAen  seriously  until  the  total  estimated 
gap  approached  $10  billion.  This  round  figure 
seemed  to  produce  the  same  shock  effect  that 
any  imbalance  had  a  few  years  previously, 
and  the  budget  constraint  again  became  ef- 
fective. In  1962.  when  the  policy  criterion 
had  changed,  a  deficit  up  to  but  not  above 
the  level  actually  Incurred  Involuntarily  a 
few  years  previously  seemed  to  be  taken  as  a 
"safe"  figure  which  could  be  not  only  ac- 
cepted but  sought. 

More  recently,  concern  about  deficit  fi- 
nancing subsided  and  the  deficit  has  con- 
tinued to  mount  until  the  figure  of  $29  bil- 
lion was  reached  In  one  of  the  projections. 
This  seemed  to  have  the  same  psychological 
Impact  as  did  the  $10  billion  figure  In  1958. 
And  thl3  is  the  situation  In  the  latter  part  of 
1967.  Votes  against  a  tax  increase  do  not 
typically  represent  enthusiasm  for  or  even 
approval  of  the  deficit.  Rather,  they  seem  to 
reflect  an  almost  desperate  attempt  to  force 
the  Administration  to  Join  with  the  Con- 
gress In  a  serious  review  of  programs  In  a 
situation  when  even  any  likely  curtailment 
of  spending  will  still  leave  an  Inflationary 
deficit  There  Is  some  precedent  for  forcing 
executive  action  by  legislative  Inaction.  The 
delay  by  Congress  In  voting  a  tax  reduction 
until  after  the  budget  was  presented  In  Jan- 
uary 1964,  probably  kept  spending  plans 
down  In  that  year 

"Pine  tuning"  through  changes  In  tax  de- 
ductions and  credits  was  thoroughly  discred- 
ited In  the  Congress  by  the  fiasco  over  the 
repeal  and  reinstatement  of  the  Investment 
credit  The  Idea  that  major  Investment  pro- 
grams In  business  could  be  turned  off  by  the 
suspension  of  the  Investment  was  unrealistic. 
Once  embarked  on,  efficiency  requires  com- 
pletion of  a  major  program.  The  results  of 
a  repeal  of  the  credit  thus  will  lac:  behind  the 
act,  perhape  into  the  later  period  when,  un- 
der "fine  tuning,"  expansion  might  be  de- 
sired. But  when  a  restoration  of  the  credit  Is 
authorized  for  a  specified  date  in  the  near 
future,  projects  not  yet  in  the  process  may 
be  postponed:  a  few  months  delay  may  Jus- 
tify the  cost  advantage. 

The  probability  of  a  surge  in  capital  ex- 
penditures when  the  credit  w.is  restored  was 
80  widely  recognized  that  the  date  of  restora- 
tion was  advanced  and  In  fact  established 
retroactively.  Another  generation  In  a  later 
Congress  may  try  the  experiment  again,  but 
statements  of  those  most  immediately  In- 
volved Indicate  that  they  will  not  Join'  in  a 
repetition  The  estimates  of  economic  ac- 
tivity have  been  stated  to  be  too  uncertain 
for  Congressional  action  on  temporary  sus- 
pension, and  the  results  of  a  suspension  have 
been  found  to  be  too  slow  at  the  start  and 
perversely  pronounced  at  the  end. 

On  the  general  Issues  of  fiscal  policy,  I 
venture  the  following  summary.  We  have 
learned,  long  since,  that  a  reduction  In  ex- 
penditures or  an  attempt  to  increase  revenues 
In  a  period  of  recession  will  accentuate  the 
recession.  It  is  Improbable  that  any  party  at 


any  time  will  attempt  to  balance  an  un- 
balanced budget  during  a  recession.  Also, 
we  know  that  there  is  substantial  growth  In 
government  revenues  U-  an  expanding  econ- 
omy. But  we  have  learned  from  very  recent 
experience,  what  we  should  have  known  al- 
ready, the  government  expenditures  also  have 
an  upward  momentum  and  may  absorb  avail- 
able revenues.  Inflationary  deficits  seem  a 
much  greater  and  more  persistent  danger 
than  does  any  probable  fiscal  drag.  Continu- 
ing deficits  are  especially  unacceptable  in  an 
economy  which  seems  to  have  other  Inher- 
ently inflationary  forces,  including  the  ex- 
pected pattern  of  wage  Increases. 

The  Intriguing  models  of  rapid  and  fre- 
quent changes  in  tax  ratee,  deductions  and 
credits  for  fine  tuning  have  been  proven  Im- 
practical in  our  world  of  political  realities. 
In  the  final  balance,  attempts  to  achieve  too 
much  by  fiscal  policy  have  thrown  an  alto- 
gether unreasonable  and  Impossible  burden 
on  monetary  policy.  Some  theorists  who  fa- 
vored the  recent  experiment  will  simply  com- 
plain that  the  public  does  not  understand 
economics.  Others  seem  already  to  be  recog- 
nizing that  a  theory  which  Ignores  realities 
should  not  be  used  as  a  basis  for  public 
policy. 

Theory  has  not  only  lost  touch  with  reality 
regarding  the  necessary  level  of  total  revenue 
and  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  It.  Much  of 
the  current  theoretical  1.  erature  seems  also 
to  have  set  up  goals  and  models  for  changes 
in  the  tax  structure  which  are  more  Impres- 
sive as  Intellectual  achievements  than  use- 
ful programs  In  the  real  world.  I  shall  refer 
only  to  the  proposal  for  a  comprehensive  tax 
base  and  the  emphasis  on  economic  neutral- 
ity as  a  major  criterion  of  policy. 

The  Inclusion  of  gifts,  bequests,  and  capi- 
tal gains  along  with  ordinary  Income  in  a 
comprehensive  tax  base  for  the  taxation  of 
individuals  is  proposed  under  a  concept  of 
equity  which  has  a  background  as  distin- 
guished as  It  Is  limited.  Some  of  those  who 
most  ardently  advocate  the  comprehensive 
tax  base  frankly  admit  that  It  rests  on  a 
subjective  value  Judgment  which  others  may 
not  accept.  Other  advocates  seem  to  Insist 
that  the  general  public  should  feel  unfairly 
treated  In  the  absence  of  a  comprehensive 
tax  base,  even  If  they  do  not  actually  feel 
abused,  and  that  the  rather  esoteric  theoreti- 
cal Ideal  of  equity  based  on  the  net  accretion 
concept  alone  embodies  righteousness.  The 
attitude  of  the  protagonists  sometimes  seems 
as  arrogant  as  that  of  the  economist  who 
said  that  If  the  American  people  had  under- 
stood economics  his  erroneous  prediction 
would  have  been  realized. 

For  many  generations  and  for  many  pur- 
poses, the  distinction  between  capital  and 
income  has  been  Important.  TTie  line  of  de- 
marcation is  at  times  obscure  and,  with 
increasing  complexity  In  Investment  and 
business  transactioivs,  it  has  at  times  been 
necessary  to  draw  the  Une  In  a  somewhat 
arbitrary  manner.  But  the  baste  distinction 
is  still  valid.  It  Is,  I  think,  still  correct  to  say 
that  any  economic  entity,  be  it  an  individual, 
a  business,  or  a  nation,  which  confuses  capi- 
tal with  Income  has  a  fair  chance  of  con- 
suming the  former  with  a  consequent  reduc- 
tion In  both  wealth  and  Income. 

In  spite  of  this  solid  and  Important  dis- 
tinction between  income  and  capital,  a  num- 
ber of  brilliant  and  persuasive  writers  In 
public  finance  theory  have  adopted  a  con- 
cept that  transfers  of  capital  between  In- 
dividuals and  between  assets  by  a  single  In- 
dividual have  the  same  tax-paying  capacity 
as  the  receipt  of  ordinary  income.  (In  the 
case  of  transfers  between  individuals,  the 
full  amount  of  the  capital  value  of  a  gift 
or  bequest  would  be  Included  In  the  tax 
base;  in  the  case  of  transfers  between  assets 
by  an  owner,  the  gain  only  would  be  Includ- 
ed.) The  comprehensive  tax  base  Is  plausible 
and  respectable,  though  It  would  significant- 
ly deplete  the  supply  of  capital.  But  personal 
consumptions  expenditures  would  also  pro- 


vide a  plausible  and  respectable  tax  base,  and 
Its  adoption  would  significantly  Increase  the 
supply  of  capital. 

The  popularity  of  the  comprehensive  tax 
base  among  Its  advocates  probably  rests  to 
a  considerable  degree  on  their  strong  predls- 
I>08ltlon  In  favor  of  redistribution  of  wealth 
and  Income.  Attitudes  on  this  issue  reflect 
individual  value  Judgments  on  ethical  and 
social  grounds.  It  Is  notable,  however,  that 
many  writers  In  public  finance  place  such  a 
high  value  on  redistribution,  regardless  of 
the  extent  of  redistribution  already  achieved 
by  a  tax  structure,  that  they  are  inclined  to 
favor  any  proposal  which  produces  still  more 
redistribution.  And  they  are  Inclined  to  re- 
ject any  which  permits  increases  In  higher 
bracket  incomes  and  wealth,  even  If  asso- 
ciated with  greater  Income  and  wealth  at 
all  levels. 

The  criticism  so  often  and  so  Justifiably 
made  that  in  many  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries policies  arising  from  an  obsession  with 
redistribution  have  the  effect  of  limiting 
economic  growth  and  making  everyone  worse 
off  applies  in  less  obvious  ways  here.  (The 
familiar  analogy  is  that  controversy  over  the 
size  of  the  slices  in  the  pie  distracts  atten- 
tion from  baking  bigger  plea  from  which 
everyone  could  get  bigger  slices,)  Perhaps 
we  are  sufficiently  affluent  to  afford  the  lux- 
ury of  pushing  redistribution  to  a  point 
where  it  restricts  growth  if  that  is  what  we 
want,  but  it  should  be  a  conscious  choice  of 
alternatives  and  not  assumed  to  be  univer- 
sally desired  regardless  of  the  price  In  terms 
of  national  income  foregone. 

The  effects  of  adoption  of  a  comprehensive 
tax  base  on  the  supply  of  capital  should  be 
self-evident.  Common  sense  suggests  and  re- 
cent studies  confirm  the  fact  that  propen- 
sities to  consume  and  save  vary  with  the 
nature  and  regularity  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  Income  and  other  receipts.  Certainly,  sub- 
stantial bequests  and  gifts  of  capital  sums 
are  not  typically  regarded  as  Income,  or  as 
funds  properly  spent  on  consiunptlon.  They 
are  likely  to  be  retained  as  capital.  And  If 
taxed  away  under  a  comprehensive  tax  base 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  restored  by  unusually 
high  savings  from  regular  Income. 

Personal  attitudes  regarding  capital  gains 
probably  vary  more  than  those  regarding 
capital  gifts  and  bequests.  Some  consider 
Increases  in  the  value  of  capital  assets  as 
being  embodied  In  capital  from  their  Incep- 
tion and  the  use  of  a  capital  gain  for  current 
constimptlon  as  being  as  Imprudent  as  the 
use  of  capital  Itself.  Continued  depreciation 
In  the  value  of  the  currency  only  reinforces 
this  view.  Under  this  concept,  a  tax  on  capi- 
tal gain  is  simply  a  selective  capital  levy 
which,  though  It  may  have  a  proper  role  In 
a  tax  structure,  should  not  be  confused  with 
an  Income  tax. 

Others,  with  equal  conviction,  regard  a 
capital  gain  as  Income,  both  In  their  personal 
use  of  gains  and  In  the  abstract.  It  seems 
probable.  In  fact,  that  one's  attitude  regard- 
ing the  proper  tax  treatment  of  capital  gains 
dep>ends  on  his  own  uses  of  gain.  For  those 
who  treat  gains  as  windfalls  to  finance  more 
expensive  vacations  or.  If  recurring,  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  taxation  as  income  Is 
reasonable. 

Unfortunately  there  Is  no  statistical  basis 
for  comparing  these  two  points  of  view,  either 
by  numbers  of  people  or  by  amounts  of  total 
gain  Involved.  About  aU  one  may  hope  for  is 
tolerant  recognition  by  each  of  the  other's 
concept.  The  former,  which  I  hold  most 
emphatically,  Is  less  often  refiected  in  public 
finance  literature,  though  It  seems  very 
likely  that  capital  accumulation  In  this 
country  oould  not  have  proceeded  as  It  has 
unless  many  others  treated  gains  as  capital 
or,  If  income,  as  Income  subject  to  a  pecu- 
liarly high  propensity  for  saving.  It  is  hard 
to  Imagine  that  full  taxation  of  gains  would 
not  reduce  a  country's  supply  of  capital 
below  the  level  it  would  otherwise  attain. 
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Tax-free  roll-overs  of  realized  gains  and 
full  taxation  of  gains  used  for  oonsiunption 
would  seem  to  give  reasonable  recognition 
to  both  points  of  view  and  have  minimum 
adverse  effects  on  the  supply  of  capital.  For 
those  who  are  particularly  concerned  with 
redistribution  of  wealth,  in  addition  to  equal- 
ization of  living  standards,  tax-free  roll- 
overs, or  taxation  of  reinvested  gains  at  a 
low  rate,  would  not  be  acceptable.  Tlie  pro- 
posal, however,  deserves  more  attention  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  various  concepts  of 
equity,  the  effects  on  redistribution  of 
wealth  as  distinct  from  effects  on  differences 
in  standards  of  living,  and  the  effects  on  the 
supply  and  the  use  of  capital.  Supply  and 
use  are  both  Influenced  by  capital  gains 
taxation. 

Many  other  aspects  of  the  concept  of  the 
comprehensive  tax  base  deserve  specific  at- 
tention. There  Is  a  disposition  among  Its 
advocates  to  extend  the  tax  base  to  virtually 
all  fringe  benefits,  regardless  of  the  reason 
for  their  existence.  An  excess  of  enthusiasm 
can  lead  to  unreasonable  complexities  In 
the  law  and  Its  administration.  The  taxation 
of  fringe  benefits  created  largely  to  avoid 
taxation  Is  necessary  to  maintain  general 
taxpayer  morale.  But  attempts  to  cast  the 
tax  net  over  all  sorts  of  Imputed  Income  and 
Income  in  kind  will  produce  little  more  than 
Intellectual  satUfactlon  to  theorists  at  the 
expanse  of  great  annoyance  to  many  tax- 
payers. 

The  comprehensive  tax  base  has  great 
appeal  to  many  people.  I  suggest  that  It 
is  by  no  means  the  only  respectable  tax  base, 
and  that  Its  adoption  would  produce  adverse 
effects  on  supplies  of  capital  and  adminis- 
trative difficulties,  as  well  as  being  In  conflict 
with  the  concepts  of  equity  of  many  people, 

I  shall  comment  only  in  the  most  general 
terms  on  the  recent  emphasis  on  economic 
neutrality  as  a  major  criterion  for  tax  policy. 
Attention  to  economic  neutrality  reflects  a 
high  respect  for  the  free  play  of  market  forces 
In  decisions  on  consiunptlon,  savings  and 
Investment.  It  Is,  however,  more  than  mod- 
erately surprising  that  many  of  those  who 
are  the  strongest  advocates  of  economic  neu- 
trality In  tax  policy  are  the  strongest  oppo- 
nents of  neutrality  regarding  the  division 
between  the  public  and  private  sectors  of 
the  economy  and  In  the  distribution  of  the 
Income  left  In  the  private  sector. 

But  neutrality  In  tax  policy  appears  to 
have  appeal  both  to  those  who  would  have 
the  state  intervene  to  collectivize  and  redis- 
tribute Income  and  to  those  who  prefer  a 
greater  degree  of  free  market  economy  in  all 
respects.  The  latter,  however,  though  they 
may  sympathize  with  the  theory  of  tax  neu- 
trality In  the  abstract,  recognize  that  In  the 
real  world  there  are  so  many  other  non- 
neutral  aspects  of  policy  that  neutrality  In 
one  area  may  not  increase  neutrality  on  the 
average.  Furthermore,  a  shift  to  tax  neutral- 
ity could  be  disruptive  and  also  conflict  with 
other  important  national  goods.  Complete 
neutrality  in  tax  policy  may.  for  example,  de- 
crease corporate  retained  earnings  with  no 
likelihood  of  an  offsetting  increase  In  in- 
dividual savings.  And  the  removal  of  differ- 
ential tax  treatments  may  lead  to  abrupt 
shifts  between  Industries  or  prices  of  prod- 
ucts. 

The  differing  attitudes  of  people  to  eco- 
nomic neutrality  seems  worthy  of  comment. 
To  some,  even  to  some  economists,  the  goal 
Is  a  rather  esoteric  one,  hardly  suitable  as  a 
basis  for  a  political  issue  or  for  personal 
emotion.  For  others,  and  probably  only  for 
economists,  Indignation  about  nonneutrallty 
can  be  stronger  than  Indignation  about  In- 
equities. The  point  was  most  clearly  dem- 
onstrated In  the  discussions  in  the  Brookings 
conference  on  the  tax  treatment  of  oil  and 
gas  Income.  As  the  discussion  developed  It 
seemed  to  Indicate  that  the  effects  of  the 
special  tax  treatments  In  general  were  re- 
flected In  Increased  Investment  In  the  Indus- 


try and  lower  prices  for  the  products,  rather 
than  In  unreasonably  high  profits.  Some 
Individuals  felt  that  If  this  were  true,  the 
issue  was  much  less  significant  than  it  had 
been  thought  to  be  when  attention  centered 
on  the  effects  on  individual  fortunes  and  net 
incomes.  But  others  were  more  concerned, 
and  more  indignant,  at  the  thought  of  "mis- 
allocation"  of  resources,  a  point  of  view  prob- 
ably only  possible  for  a  theorist. 

In  another  area,  tax  neutrality  regarding 
foreign  investment  by  business  has  often 
been  emphasized  in  both  public  finance  liter- 
ature and  recent  proposals  for  legislation. 
Much  of  the  analysis  and  many  of  the  propo- 
sals tacitly  assume  an  ideal  world  In  which  all 
other  countries  have  objectives  and  policies 
of  neutrality,  a  situation  which  most  em- 
phatically does  not  exUt  In  fact.  Thorough 
analysis  of  comparative  treatments  and  rela- 
tive competitive  positions  would  seem  to  be 
more  useful  as  guides  for  policy  than  further 
refinements  of  models  of  neutrality. 

It  seems  likely  that  economic  neutrality 
will  receive  Increasing  attention  In  public 
finance  literature  and  In  proposals  for 
changes  to  conform  to  theoretical  models. 
Th\s.  I  suggest.  Is  an  area  In  which  conflicts 
with  reality  may  be  especially  acute.  Models 
for  neutrality  can  be  simple  or  elaborate  and 
thev  are  always  Intriguing  to  speclallsU. 
Hopefully,  others  will  be  equally  Intrigued 
with  analyzing  the  impact  of  tax  changes 
toward  neutrality  In  the  real  world  which  is 
full  of  nonneutral  factors  and  policies  and 
in  which  many  national  objectives  require 
nonneutrallty. 

Analvsls  which  points  out  nonneutralltles 
and  measures  their  effects  can  be  valuable 
for  rational  decisions  on  public  policy.  But 
an  elevation  of  neutrality  to  a  major  role  as 
a  criterion  of  policy,  with  inadequate  analy- 
sis or  unrealistic  presumptions  about  Its  ef- 
fects. Is  not  likely  to  be  helpful  In  dealing 
with  the  complex  problems  of  the  real  world. 


BIG  DROP  IN  NEW  ORDERS  DIS- 
CREDITS TAX  INCREASE  PRO- 
POSAL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
appreciate  the  aversion  to  beating  an  old 
bag  of  bones.  The  administration's  tax 
increase  proposal  may  be  dead  for  this 
year.  But  next  year  is  nearby,  and  sen- 
timent for  the  tax  increase  continues  in 
the  face  of  economic  developments  that 
continue  to  discredit  it  more  every  day. 
The  economic-academic  fraternity 
continues  to  contend  that  only  fear  and 
voter  aversion  to  tax  increases  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  logical  anti-inflation  pre- 
scription: a  tax  increase. 
And  they  continue  to  be  wrong. 
The  latest  development  was  reported 
in  this  morning's  newspapers.  Factory 
orders  fell  In  September  for  the  third 
consecutive  month.  The  drop  was  almost 
$1  billion,  the  steepest  decline  of  three 
consecutive  monthly  reductions  in  new 
orders. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  hardly  the  per- 
formance of  an  economy  that  Is  about  to 
burst  at  the  seams  in  uncontrollable  de- 
mand pressures  sure  to  drive  prices  up. 
New  orders  are  among  the  best — perhaps 
the  best — single  indicators  of  the  future 
performance  of  the  economy,  and  this 
indicator  says  the  economy  is  going  down 
not  up.  If  this  is  true,  the  case  for  a  de- 
mand depressing  tax  increase  evaporates. 
Second,  the  disappearance  of  the  stim- 
ulus of  the  'Vietnam  war  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly apparent,  and  it  was  the  'Viet- 
nam war  escalation  which  was,  along 


with  the  1964  tax  cut,  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  sharp  inflationary  push  on 
the  economy  in  the  period  from  mld-1964 
through  mid-1966. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  this  morning,  report- 
ing the  fall  in  factory  orders,  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  Also,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  written  by  Joseph 
R.  Slevin.  analyzing  the  diminishing 
stimulation  of  the  "Vietnam  war  on  the 
economy  and  published  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Factory    Ouxks    Fkll    n*    axrrtaafKA    ro% 

Thibd    Month— BooKmos    tntcuifro    2.1 

PniCENT    PSOM    ATTCCST SHIPMiaTTS    WCEX 

Also  Down — Backlogs  Rosb— Ford  Striki 

Pabtlt  Blamed 

Washington. — New  factory  orders  dropped 
in  September  bv  almost  H  billion,  the  Com- 
merce Department  said,  the  deepest  of  three 
consecutive  monthly  declines. 

Shipments  slid  even  more  steeply,  the  re- 
port showed,  while  the  backlog  of  unflUed 
orders  moved  up  moderately  and  Inventories 
edged  above  their  August  level. 

Tne  factorv-orders  Inflow  was  a  seasonally 
adjusted  $44,945,000,000,  the  report  said, 
down  2.1  <:  from  the  upward-revised  $45,900.- 
000.000  of  August;  the  bookings,  a  key  guide 
to  future  production,  had  dropped  by  9,2 ^c 
in  August  and  In  July. 

The  latest  falloff.  which  was  foreshadowed 
by  a  prevlouslv  reported  drop  m  the  Inflow  of 
orders  for  durable  goods.  Isn't  a  sign  of  gen- 
eral weakness.  Johnson  AdminUtratlon  offi- 
cials assert.  Much  of  it  was  due  directly  to 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  strike,  they  say.  adding 
that  "secondary  effects"  of  the  work  stoppage 
might  account  for  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
decline.  , 

Factorv  Inventories  equaled  1.83  months 
sales  at  the  reduced  September  pace,  the  de- 
partment said,  up  substantially  from  the  1.78 
ratio  at  the  end  of  August  and  sharply  above 
the  1.70  of  a  vear  before;  a  high  ratio  usually 
leads  IndustrV  to  hold  down  production,  but 
Government  men  contend  that  rebounds 
from  strikes  are  apt  to  be  brisk. 

ATTTO-DATA    ESVISIONS 

Downturns  in  a  wide  range  of  Industries 
left  the  new  orders  total  almost  $1.4  billion 
below  the  last  record  of  $46,318,000,000  set 
a  year  before:  It  was  the  lowest  level  since 
last  April. 

Durable-goods  ordering  was  off  2.3 ^r  from 
the  month  before;  this  was  less  adverse,  how- 
ever, than  the  3.2 <-r  drop  originally  reported 
before  auto  data  was  revised  upward.  Non- 
durables  ordering  was  down  1.9%  after  a 
0.4 '"r  decline  In  August, 

New  orders  received  by  the  machinery  and 
equipment  industries  dropped  to  $4,647.- 
000  000  from  85,058.000.000  the  month  before, 
which  analysts  say  isn't  too  surprising  in  Ught 
of  the  strong  gains  In  prior  months  and  the 
general  expectaUons  that  business  plant  and 
equipment  outlays  wlU  rise  only  sllghUy  this 
year  and  next.  A  year  earUer.  such  orders 
totaled  $4,906,000,000. 

The  overall  orders  drop  would  have  been 
much  more  severe,  the  statisUcs  suggested,  If 
It  hadn't  been  for  a  Jump  to  $3,549,000,000 
from  $2,841,000,000  In  "defense  products' 
orders.  This  measure  Is  a  rough  guide  to 
Pentagon  purchasing.  Including  both  civilian 
and  military  business  in  the  aerospace,  ord- 
nance and  communications  Industries,  but 
omitting  other  military  goods.  Even  with  the 
jump  though,  such  ordering  was  much 
smaller  than  the  $4,671,000,000  of  September 
last  year. 
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Ordering  for  such  consumer  durables  as 
furniture  and  appliances  declined  to  $1,773,- 
000,000  from  $1,869,000,000  the  month  before: 
the  total  was  the  slimmest  since  May  and 
barely  above  the  like  1966  month. 

SHIPMENTS    DECLINE 

Factory  shipments  In  September  sank  2.7  "c 
to  $44,448,000,000  after  gaining  0.6  "i  to  an 
upward-revised  record  $45,675,000,000  In  Au- 
gust; the  total  was  the  slimmest  since  last 
April,  and  less  than  $360,000,000  above  a  year 
before.  The  3.7'v:  drop  from  August  in  dur- 
ables' shipments  reflect-ed  the  auto  strike  and 
a  "mixed  pattern"  of  ups  and  downs  among 
other  hardgoodfi  makers,  the  department  said. 
The  1.6'T:  slippage  in  nondurables  came  as 
"moderate  decreases"  In  most  Industries  more 
than  offset  "small  Increases"  In  oil.  coal  and 
leather,  It  said. 

Manufacturers'  inventories  edged  up  bv 
only  $36,000,000  to  $81,406,000,000  at  the 
end  of  September,  but  were  almost  $7,000,- 
OOO.OOO  higher  than  a  year  before.  Stocks  of 


durable-goods  companies  slipped  slightly, 
and  nondurable  stocks  rose  a  little. 

The  September  standoff  In  Inventories,  fol- 
lowing a  $473  million  advance  In  August.  Is  In 
line  with  Government  expectations  that  In- 
ventorlea  will  show  little  change  for  a  while 
and  then  resume  a  normal  rise:  a  massive 
pile-up  of  inventories  late  last  year  and  con- 
sequent production  cutbacks  as  regarded  as 
major  causes  of  the  softness  In  the  first  half 
of  1967. 

With  new  orders  outstripping  shipments 
■.or  the  fifth  consecutive  month,  the  backlog 
of  orders  rose  to  a  record  $80,482,000,000  from 
$79,985,000,000  at  the  end  of  August.  Much 
of  the  advance  was  in  defense  Industries, 
which  had  a  backlog  of  $34,607,000,000  at  the 
end  of  September:  backlogs  of  the  machinery 
and  equipment  Industry  and  the  consumer 
durables  Industry  both  declined  slightly. 

Here  is  the  Censiis  Bureau's  monthly  tabu- 
lation of  manufacturers'  shipments,  inven- 
tories, new  orders  and  unfilled  orders  (In 
millions  of  dollars)  : 


SHIPMENTS 


Unadjusted 


Seasonally  adjusted 


September 
1966 


August 
1967  • 


September 
1967 


August 
19661 


September 
1967  J 


All  manufacturing 46,170 

Dural)le  goods _         23  753 

Nondurable  goods .'..'.'-'.         22,  W 


44.413 

22.089 
22.324 


46,366 

23.363 
23.003 


45.675 

23.633 
22.042 


44,448 

22,750 
21.698 


INVENTORIES 


Unadjusted 


Seasooally  adjusted 


September 
1966 


August 
1967  1 


September 
1967 


August 
1966  > 


September 
1%7J 


All  manufacturing 74,417 

Durable  goods  47  319 

Nondurable  goods '/.'.'.'..'..'.         27|098 


81.013 

52, 631 
28.382 


80.897 

52. 487 
28, 410 


81.370 

52. 784~ 
28,586 


81.406 

52,766 
28,640 


NEW  ORDERS 


Unadjusted 


Seasonally  adjusted 


September 
1966 


August 
1967" 


September 
1967 


August 
1966  ■ 


September 
I967i 


All  manufacturing 4g^0g3  44535 

Durable  goods... 25.810  22.268 

Nondurable  goods 22.273  22  362 


46.660 

23. 652 
23.008 


45,900 

23. 726 
22.174 


44,945 

23,183 
21.762 


UNFILLED  ORDERS 


Unadjusted 


Seasonally  adjusted 


September 
1966 


August 
1967  1 


September 
1967 


August 
1966  > 


A II  manufacturing 79  213 

Durable  goods 75  673 

Nondurable  goods '_'/_  3'  540 


80.400 

77, 187 
3,213 


80,697 

77.477 
3.220 


79,985 

76,801 
3,184 


September 
1967 » 


80,482 

77,233 
3,249 


'  Revised. 


1  Preliminary. 


Vietnam   Sfxnoing   Upschcs    Beginninc   To 

F'LATTEN  OtTT 

The  big  Vietnam  spending  upsurge  Is  at 
an  end.  Defense  Department  outlays  have 
climbed  above  the  $75  billion  a  year  mark 
and  Administration  officials  predict  that 
any  additional  Increases  will  be  small. 

Vietnam  spending  Is  flattening  out  because 
the  tremendoua  U.S.  military  build-up  Is 
almoet  complete.  OfBcl&ls  say  there  will  be 
no  decline  eo  long  as  the  war  continues  but 
they  contend  that  outlays  will  not  rise  slg- 
niflcanUy  again  unless  President  Johnson 
orders  a  sharp,  new  escalation  In  the  South- 
east Asia  fighting. 


The  end  of  the  Vietnam  spending  boom 
Is  a  major  economic  development.  Rapidly 
climbing  military  buying  haa  provided  the 
chief  economic  thrust  for  the  past  two 
years.  But  now  the  main  spur  will  have  to 
come  from  consumer  purchases,  home-bulld- 
Ing,  the  completion  of  the  much  talked 
about  Inventory  correction,  and  other  civilian 
activities. 

There  Is  a  widespread  disposition  to  be 
deeply  skeptical  of  official  suggestions  that 
the  military  buying  upsurge  Is  over.  Admin- 
istration officials  repeatedly  have  underes- 
timated the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war.  How- 


ever, the  evidence  Is  that  this  time  they 
win  be  proved  right. 

"Prom  an  economic  standpoint,  you  can- 
not count  on  any  significant  lift  anymore 
from  defense,"  a  key  official  declared.  "For 
all  practical  purposes,  the  Impact  of  the 
Vietnam  build-up  Is  finished." 

New  figures  disclose  that  the  Pentagon's 
multl-billion-dollar  aircraft  and  ammunition 
outlays  actually  have  started  to  edge  down. 
Aircraft  spending  hit  a  peak  during  the 
spring  while  ammunition  purchases  topped 
out  In  the  early  summer. 

Construction  expenditures  are  falling 
rapidly.  Most  of  the  huge  harbor,  airport, 
and  military  base  installations  In  Vietnam 
are  nearly  completed.  The  construction  com- 
panies are  laying  off  workers. 

The  armed  forces  now  have  all  but  80,000 
of  the  3,460,000  men  who  are  to  be  under 
arms  by  next  June  30.  Spending  for  uniforms 
and  other  equipment  has  leveled  out. 

The  military's  tremendous  transportation 
expenses  are  dropping  sharply,  too.  Most  of 
the  Vietnam  units  have  arrived  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  vast  stocks  of  supf)orting  munitions 
have  been  shipped  across  the  Pacific. 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  re- 
cently cancelled  the  costly  use  of  chartered 
aircraft  to  ferry  men  and  supplies  from  the 
U.S.  to  Vietnam.  "We  were  moving  all  kinds 
of  Junk  by  air."  a  Pentagon  official  snapped. 
"We've  put  an  end  to  that." 

Fewer  ships  are  being  used,  as  well.  While 
enormous  quantities  of  replacement  ammu- 
nition, spare  parts,  food  and  other  supplies 
still  must  be  sent  to  Vietnam,  the  completion 
of  the  pKjrt  construction  work  has  chopped 
the  turn-around  time  for  freighters.  They  no 
longer  have  to  wait  weeks  to  be  unloaded  and 
the  military  cargo  backlog  has  been  cleaned 
out  of  West  Coast  ports. 

The  Defense  Department  originally  took 
172  ships  from  the  mothball  fleet  to  meet 
Vietnam  requirements.  McNamara  has  or- 
dered that  16  be  laid  up  again  and  more  are 
due  to  go  back  Into  moth  balls  before  next 
summer. 

Employment  has  stopped  rising  In  defense 
Industries  such  as  aircraft,  electronics,  ord- 
nance, shipbuilding,  and  communications. 
Their  working  forces  hit  a  peak  earlier  this 
year  and  have  been  holding  steady  ever  since. 

Looking  ahead,  officials  believe  that  the 
future  holds  more  of  the  same. 

McNamara  Is  under  Intense  White  House 
pressure  to  keep  defense  spending  from  In- 
creasing again.  The  best  Judgment  of  knowl- 
edgeable officials  Is  that  the  topping  out  of 
the  Vietnam  buildup  is  giving  the  bespec- 
tacled Cabinet  Officer  a  better  than  even 
chance  of  enforcing  the  spending  lid  that 
Mr.  Johnson  has  been  demanding. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OP  UNI- 
VERSITY WOMEN  EXPRESSES 
CONCERN  OVER  ASPECTS  OF  SO- 
CIAL SECURITY  BILL 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women  has  expressed  to  me  its  concern 
over  certain  aspects  of  the  House  passed 
social  security  bill,  HJl.  12080.  Specifi- 
cally, the  association  is  troubled  by  the 
minimal  increase  in  OASDHI  benefits, 
failure  to  include  disabled  beneficiaries 
under  medicare,  the  requirement  that 
APDC  mothers  participate  in  work  and 
training  programs  and  the  proposed 
freeze  on  the  number  of  children  in  each 
State  eligible  for  AFDC  support. 

I  believe  that  this  correspondence  will 
be  significant  as  we  discuss  H.R.  12080. 1 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  cor- 
respondence was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Women. 
Washington.  B.C.,  October  23,  1967. 
Hon.  Lee  Mktcalf, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  The  support  of 
the  American  Association  of  University 
Women  for  the  principles  behind  the  na- 
tion's Social  Security  program  goes  back  to 
1937  when  the  original  act  was  passed. 

We  have  followed  the  progress  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1967  with  keen 
Interest  and  wish  to  make  some  observa- 
tions, particularly  on  H.R.  12080  the  House 
passed  bill. 

In  general  the  changes  made  In  the  House 
passed  bill  from  the  Administration's  pro- 
posals reduce  the  size  of  the  benefits  to  the 
aged,  restrict  the  availability  of  medical  as- 
sistance, and  limit  the  present  use  of  Aid  to 
Dependent  Children. 

For  these  reasons,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Women  calls  for  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  Initial  proposals  offered  In 
February,  and  dissents  from  certain  aspects 
of  H.R.  12080.  In  particular,  the  Association 
questions:  (1)  The  Act's  minimal  Increase 
m  OASDHI  benefits:  (2)  Its  failure  to  In- 
clude disabled  beneficiaries  under  Medicare; 
(3)  Its  requirement  that  AFDC  mothers  par- 
ticipate In  work  and  training  programs,  and 
|4|  the  proposed  limitations  on  the  number 
of  children  In  each  state  eligible  for  AFDC 
support.  The  basis  for  the  Association's  dis- 
sent Is  as  follows: 

(1)  OASDHI  increase  in  benefits.  The  Ad- 
ministration proposed  a  15%  general  increase 
in  benefits,  and  an  Increase  In  the  minimum 
benefit  (from  $44  to  $70  per  month  for  one 
person,  and  from  $66  to  $105  per  month  for 
a  couple ) ,  to  be  financed  by  an  Increase  In 
the  taxable  base  to  $7800  In  1968,  $9000  In 
1971,  and  $10,800  In  1974  (from  the  present 
base  of  $6600 K  Very  small  Increases  In  the 
scheduled  contribution  rates  were  also  to 
start  In  1969. 

H.R.  12080  increases  the  benefits  by  12^2 
percent  and  raises  the  minimum  benefit 
from  $44  to  $50  a  month  (from  $66  to  $74  for 
a  couple)  to  be  financed  by  raising  the  wage 
base  to  $7600  on  January  1.  1968,  and  by  In- 
creasing the  rate  by  .25  percent  on  employer 
and  employee. 

Two  summary  statements  argue  for  the 
larger  Increase  In  OASDHI  benefits.  One,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  economy  budget 

(which  allows  about  22*  per  person  per 
meal)  calls  for  a  minimum  annual  money 
Income  of  $1470  for  an  aged  person,  and 
S1850  for  an  aged  couple  not  living  on  a  farm. 
Two,  these  figures  are  higher  than  the  aver- 
age social  security  benefit  for  persons  ($84 
per  month)  and  couples  {$143  per  month) . 

(2)  The  House  bill  failed  to  Include  dis- 
abled beneficiaries  under  Medicare  on  the 
grounds  that  their  coverage  would  be  con- 
siderably more  expensive  than  that  for  the 
aged.  Earlier,  the  Social  Security  Advisory 
CouncU  recommended  coverage  of  the  dis- 
abled, and  It  Is  obvious  that  their  need  for 
such  coverage  Is  great. 

(3)  H.R.  12080  requires  every  state  to  set 
up  work-training  programs  for  all  unem- 
ployed adults  and  older  children  who  are 
receiving  AFDC.  With  regard  to  forcing 
mothers  of  dependent  children  to  enroll  In 
such  progTfims.  It  seems  to  me  that  Secretary 
Gardner's  proteet  might  well  be  that  of  the 
Association.  He  objected,  he  said,  to  "any 
atmosphere  of  coercion  about  training  be- 
cause the  great  bulk  of  the  people  we're 
concerned  with  here  are  mothers,  and  there 
Is  a  real  question  as  to  whether  society  gains 
if  a  mother  leaves  four  children  to  go  to 
work." 


(4)  On  AFDC,  HJi.  12080  further  limited 
the  proportion  of  children  under  21  In  each 
state  who  could  receive  aid  In  the  absence 
of  a  father  to  the  percentage  of  AFDC  chil- 
dren on  the  state  rolls  aa  of  January  1967. 
Such  a  restriction  Is  quite  unrealistic,  given 
the  interstate  mobility  of  families  and  the 
strong  probability  that  particular  statee  will 
continue  to  receive  more  In-mlgrants  than 
out-migrants.  To  quote  the  Secretary  again, 
such  a  percentage  limit  would  cause  chil- 
dren "to  pay  for  the  real  or  supposed  sins  of 
their  parents." 

As  we  recognize  your  dedication  to  the 
welfare  of  children  we  ask  your  help  in 
procuring  enactment  of  a  Senate  bill  with 
provisions  closer  to  those  proposed  by  the 
Administration. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Gloria  Peters. 
Area    Representative    in    Community 

Problems. 

Dr.     ViCTOBU     SCHTJCK, 

Chairman.   Legislative  Program   Com- 
mittee. 


THE  STRIKE  IN  THE  COPPER- 
MINING  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  for  well  over 
100  days  now,  the  employees  of  Kenne- 
cott  Copper  Co.,  and  others  in  the  mining 
industry,  have  been  on  strike  in  Utah  in 
an  attempt  to  negotiate  a  new  contract 
of  employment.  The  impact  is  very  se- 
rious on  the  economy  of  my  State.  Gover- 
nor Rampton  has  made  several  efforts  to 
bring  the  parties  together  to  accomplish 
meaningful  collective  bargaining  leading 
to  a  new  contract.  So  far  his  efforts  have 
been  unavailing.  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  prospect  of  settlement  in  view. 

Naturally,  with  this  condition  prevail- 
ing in  my  State,  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  suggestions  made  as  to  how  the 
dispute  might  be  dealt  with,  both  pres- 
ently and  in  the  future.  One  such  sug- 
gestion was  made  by  Paul  Thatcher,  an 
attorney  at  law  in  Ogden,  Utah.  The 
second  suggestion  has  been  made  in  an 
editorial  in  the  Ogden  Standard  Exam- 
iner for  October  22.  While  I  do  not  neces- 
sarily subscribe  to  everjrthing  stated  in 
these  documents,  I  think  they  should  be 
put  on  the  record  for  all  to  read  and  to 
discuss.  In  my  opinion,  we  must  find  some 
way  to  protect  the  public  from  prolonged 
work  stoppages.  Not  only  the  workmen  in 
the  affected  industry  and  the  stockhold- 
ers of  that  industry  suffer,  but  the  dam- 
age spreads  out  to  other  workers  In  other 
companies  who  are  not  involved  In  any 
way  in  the  strike.  In  our  highly  complex 
and  closely  integrated  economic  society, 
we  must  devise  a  better  way  of  bringing 
to  a  conclusion  bargaining  sessions  be- 
tween management  and  labor. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  two 
documents  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Salt  Lake   (Utah)    Tribune,  Oct. 

17,  1967] 

Regulation   por  Labob 

Editor,  Tbibuni:  Tears  ago  we  Americans 
recognized,  and  Congress  and  many  legis- 
latures declared  that  labor-management  rela- 
tions vitally  affect  the  public  health,  safety 
and  welfare. 

Labor  Relations  Laws  were  enacted,  in- 
tended to  secure  a  Just  and  enduring  in- 
dustrial peace  serving  the  Interests  of  all. 
By  those  laws  we  created  Big  Labor — a  virtual 


independent  sovereignty  within  our  nation — 
hoping  It  would  secure  Industrial  peace  by 
a  "balance  oi  power"  wltli  Big  Business. 

Tears  have  passed,  but  peace  and  order  in 
labor-management  relations  still  elude  lis. 
Dally  we  read  and  hear  of  long  continued 
strife  and  bitterness  Ln  labor  relations,  of 
strikes,  of  violence  and  sabotage,  of  Idle- 
ness and  waste. 

Clearly  the  laws  we  adopted  have  missed 
their  mark.  It  Is  time  to  take  a  fresh  look 
and  more  effective  action. 

A  Just  and  practical  solution  can  be  found 
In  the  principles  and  procedxires  used  in  reg- 
ulating the  public  utilities,  whose  operation 
also  affects  the  public  Interest.  If  a  utility 
wants  a  rate  increase  or  a  change  In  opera- 
tions, it  fi^es  Its  proposals  with  the  Public 
Service  Commission.  All  concerned,  Including 
the  public,  are  given  a  fair,  open  hearing,  and 
the  facts  are  investigated  and  determined 
The  commission  then  authorizes  such 
changes  as  the  evidence  shows  are  fair,  Just, 
and  compatible  with  the  public  Interest. 

This  system  has  well  and  fairly  regulated 
monopolistic  utilities.  It  should  as  well  and 
as  fairly  regulate  monopolistic  Big  Labor — 
to  the  benefit  of  all. 

Paul  Thatchkb 

i FYom  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
Examiner.  Oct.  22.  1967] 
Novel  Industrial  Stabilization  Acts  Possi- 
ble Model  for  Peaceful  Labor 

It's  a  long  ways  from  Utah  to  the  historic 
Caribbean  Islands  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago. 
But  a  novel  Industrial  Stabilization  Act  now 
In  use  there  offers  Itself  as  a  possible  model 
for  achieving  labor  peace  here  in  our  own 
state. 

When  Utah  Gov.  Calvin  L.  Rampton  Inter- 
vened personally  in  a  vain  attempt  to  bring 
peace  to  the  state's  paralyzed  copp>er  Indus- 
try, he  was  criticized  In  some  selflsh  sources 
as  having  no  business  Intervening  in  a  labor 
dispute. 

The  governor  replied  that  he  was  acting 
upon  behalf  of  the  people  of  Utah,  whose 
economy  has  been  crippled  for  100  days  by  a 
strike  for  which  no  settlement  is  In  sight. 

All  that  Gov.  Rampton  oould  do.  In  asking 
the  opposing  sides  In  the  deepening  copper 
controversy  to  get  together,  was  to  use  the 
prestige  of  his  office.  He  had  no  legal  power 
to  request  the  strike  to  end. 

Had  Gov.  Rampton  been  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  Independent  state  of  Trinidad 
and  Tobago,  he  would  not  only  have  had  the 
power  to  Intervene  but  the  duty.  And  the 
contesting  parties  would  have  been  required, 
under  a  unique  "Industrial  Stat>l1l7jttion 
Act."  to  submit  their  dispute  to  a  potent 
Industrial  Covirt.  The  court's  decision  would 
have  been  fljial. 

The  Trinidad-Tobago  system  of  Industrial 
peace  provides  an  ingredient  sadly  lacking  in 
U.S.-style  labor  relations.  It  provides  a  voice 
for  the  people,  the  public,  who — as  In  the 
current  Utah  copper  situation — are  so  badly 
hurt  by  labor-management  strife. 

There's  another  parallel.  The  population  of 
the  two  Islands,  20  miles  apart  In  the  Wind- 
ward Islands  of  the  "Lesser  AntUles"  chain 
Just  north  of  Venezuela,  was  960,000  when 
they  became  Independent  members  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  on  Aug.  31,  1962. 
They  now  have  more  than  one  miUlon  resi- 
dents, almost  Identical  with  the  population 
of  Utah. 

The  program  they  have  adopted  la  a 
thought-provoking  one.  It  is  well  worth  the 
study  of  Utahans — and  others  In  our  coun- 
try— who  are  Interested  In  securing  a  sensi- 
ble method  of  settling  unreasonable  labor 
fights. 

The  new.  written  constitution  of  Trini- 
dad and  Tobago  Is  a  model  In  many  re- 
spects, taking  Its  cues  from  the  best  portions 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  the  British 
form  of  government.  In  Its  preamble,  the 
carefully  written  document  stipulates  that 
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the  people  of  tbe  two  Islands  "recognize  that 
men  and  institutions  remain  free  only 
when  freedom  is  founded  upon  respect  for 
moral  and  spiritual  values  and  the  rule  of 
law." 

Their  parliament  consists  of  a  24-member 
Senate,  appointed  by  the  Crown-named 
governor-general  from  a  precise  list  of  nomi- 
nees, and  an  elected,  36-member  House  of 
Representatives.  The  governor-general  is  ac- 
tually powerless;  the  chief  executive  is  a 
prime  minister. 

The  system  of  courts  follows,  again,  a  com- 
bination of  American  and  British  forms, 
pledged  to  protect  fundamental  freedoms 
and  human  rights  of  the  multi-racial  Island 
society. 

The  original  constitution  had  no  specific 
provisions  on  labor  courts.  However,  a  state 
of  unrest  developed  in  early  1966  in  the  all- 
important  sugar  belt  of  Trinidad,  brought 
about  by  what  J.  Algernon  Wharton,  an  at- 
torney in  Port  of  Spain,  the  capital  city, 
called  "conflicting  trades  union  interests." 

A  limited  state  of  emergency  was  declared. 
During  it  the  parliament,  on  March  20,  1965. 
passed  the  Industrial  Stabilization  Act.  Its 
preamble  describes  It  as  "an  act  to  provide 
for  the  compulsory  recognition  by  employers 
of  trade  unions  and  organizations  repre- 
sentative of  a  majority  of  workers,  for  the 
establishment  of  «ji  expeditious  system  for 
the  settlement  of  trade  disputes,  for  the 
regulation  of  prices  of  commodities  and 
for  the  constitution  of  a  court  to  regulate 
matters  relating  to  the  foregoing  and  In- 
cidental thereto." 

In  plainer  language,  It  resembles  the  U.S. 
Taft-Hartley  lAbor  Act,  up  to  a  point,  but 
adds  a  provision  for  what  amounts  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

If  a  dispute  develops,  the  Minister  of 
Labour  tries  to  obtain  a  settlement.  Fall- 
ing this,  he  refers  the  matter  to  the  Labor 
Court,  whose  opinion  Is  binding.  Appeal  can 
only  be  taken  to  higher  courts  except  on 
points  of  law.  not  on  the  merits  of  the  dis- 
pute Itself. 

Since  its  enactment,  the  Industrial  Sta- 
bilization Act  has  survived  a  critical  test 
in  the  nation's  highest  courts,  which  upheld 
its  constitutionality. 

The  act  was  a  major  issue  In  a  parliamen- 
tary general  election  in  November  1966  The 
union-sponsored  Workers  and  Farmers  Party 
demanded  its  repeal.  But  the  unionists  failed 
to  win  any  of  the  35  House  seats:  one  mem- 
ber, a  veteran  of  several  prior  assemblies,  was 
even  rejected  in  his  bid  for  re-election. 

The  people  of  Trinidad-Tobago,  In  other 
words,  liked  the  Industrial  Stabilization  Act 
and  wanted  it  to  remain  In  force.  We  sym- 
pathize with  them,  feeling  they  are  on  the 
right  track. 

During  its  first  year  of  operation,  the  court 
considered  70  trade  disputes  referred  to  It  for 
final  determination  and  one  case  that  came 
up  simply  for  advice,  another  desirable  provi- 
sion of  the  act.  It  settled  them  all. 

The  act  has  a  fine  set  of  teeth,  applicable 
to  both  management  and  labor.  An  employer 
who  declares  or  takes  part  In  an  Illegal  "lock- 
out" Is  subject  to  a  penalty  of  $20,000  In 
fines,  three  years  In  prison  or  both  the  fine 
and  prison  sentence. 

Unions  violating  the  act  face  a  fine  of 
810.000  and  loss  of  their  registration — their 
charter.  Individual  union  officers  can  be 
assessed  fines  of  »2.500.  a  12  months"  Jail  term 
or  both;  non-union  striker  leaders  can  be 
fined  up  to  85.000.  Jailed  for  two  years  or  be 
given  both  penalties.  Individuals  who  strike 
Illegally  can  be  fined  8250  or  Jailed  for  three 
months ! 

This  measure  used  by  Trinidad  and  Tobago 
Is  mighty  extreme.  American  labor  and  man- 
agement associations  may  charge  that  It  In- 
terferes with  the  traditional  rights  of  collec- 
tive bargaining. 

We  do  not  believe  that  it  does.  If  used  In 
Utah  or  In  the  United  States  at  large.  It  could 
bring  order  out  of  the  labor  chaos  already 


upon  us.  This  situation,  with  strike  threats 
in  many  major  Industries,  Is  api>arently  going 
to  grow  worse. 

The  time  to  adopt  laws  that  protect  the 
public  Instead  of  only  the  selfish  Interests 
of  shortsighted  unions  and  companies,  is 
upon  us,  The  Trinidad-Tobago  Industrial 
Stabilization  Act  cotild  well  serve  as  an  ef- 
fective model. 


LESSON  IN  LEATHER 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  some- 
times It  seems  that  whenever  a  bureau- 
crat is  overcome  by  the  urge  to  manip- 
ulate some  segments  of  the  economy,  he 
always  wants  to  experiment  first  on  the 
farmer. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  unfortunate  ad- 
venture last  year  into  price  manipula- 
tion of  the  price  of  hides  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Last  year  the 
price  of  hides  was  coming  up — at  last, 
after  many,  many  years  of  scraping 
bottom.  But  the  Government  was  per- 
suaded that  the  manufacturers  of  shoes 
and  other  leather  articles  needed  to  be 
protected  from  any  Increase  in  the  prices 
of  raw  materials,  even  though  that 
might  mean  pushing  down  the  price  of 
hides  and  the  price  of  cattle.  The  Gov- 
ernment slapped  a  quota  limitation  on 
the  quantity  of  hides  that  could  be  sold 
abroad,  and  thereby  checked  the  price 
increase  on  hides. 

An  editorial  published  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  a  few  days  ago  reminds 
us  of  the  ultimate  outcome  of  that  story. 
Within  a  few  months  It  became  apparent 
that  the  quota  on  hide  exports  was  un- 
necessary. Hide  prices  went  down,  and 
the  pressure  on  the  American  hide  mar- 
ket disappeared.  But  meanwhile  foreign- 
ers found  alternative  sources  of  hides, 
and  much  of  our  foreign  market  for 
hides,  painfully  built  up  through  the 
years,  has  now  been  lost.  Also,  our  for- 
eign customers  in  some  cases  have 
switched  over  to  the  use  of  synthetics 
in  place  of  leather, 

This  year  American  hide  exports  have 
fallen  by  11  percent  during  the  first 
8  months  of  1967,  compared  with  the 
similar  period  of  1966.  The  American 
farmer  has  had  to  pay  the  price  of  the 
mistakes  made  by  our  economic  man- 
agers In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Lesson  in  Leather,"  published  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  October  31, 
1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lesson  in  Leather 
The  experiences  of  the  cattle  hide  business 
In  the  past  couple  of  years  illustrate  only 
too  well  what  usually  happens  when  the 
Government  tries  to  manage  free  markets. 
Unfortunately,  a  good  many  people  appar- 
ently haven't  been  watching. 

The  crisis  began  In  1965,  when  drought 
and  other  factors  forced  Argentina  to  cut 
back  Its  sales  of  cattle  hides  In  world  mar- 
kets; together  with  grovring  world  demand 
for  leather  shoes,  the  move  enabled  U.S.  sup- 
pliers to  step  up  their  exports  of  hides 

Naturally  enough,  the  growing  demand 
began  boosting  hide  prices  In  the  U.S.,  a 
trend  that  American  producers  of  shoes  and 
other  leather  goods  did  not  like  at  all.  By 
early  last  year  they  had  persuaded  the  Com- 


merce Department  that  a  critical  situation 
existed,  so  the  CJovernment  decreed  a  quota 
on  exports. 

Quotas,  of  course,  are  extremely  dlfBcult 
to  enforce,  since  the  Government  (as  yet 
anyway)  has  not  chosen  to  go  at  the  Job 
with  Gestapo-like  policing.  In  fact,  during 
the  six  months  or  so  that  the  curbs  were  in 
effect,  exports  actually  rose  slightly,  Instead 
of  going  down  as  the  Government  had  In- 
tended. 

With  the  quotas  officially  dead,  though, 
they're  having  some  decided  effects.  Foreign 
buyers,  unsure  whether  the  U.S.  will  again 
start  fooling  around  with  world  trade  pat- 
terns, have  understandably  started  looking 
elsewhere  for  supplies. 

Memories  of  the  Governmental  interven- 
tion, moreover,  have  probably  helped  spur 
foreign  use  of  synthetic  materials  as  replace- 
ments for  leather.  In  any  case,  America's  hide 
exports  in  the  first  eight  months  of  this 
year  fell  ll*^  from  a  year  earlier. 

Now  the  U.S.  hide  men  have  a  new  prob- 
lem: Imports  of  shoes,  made  from  foreign 
leather  or  synthetics,  are  rising  swiftly.  This 
trend  is  trimming  output  of  shoes  In  this 
country,  further  restricting  the  market  for 
U.S.  hides.  So  the  hide  merchants  are  Join- 
ing shoe  makers,  steel  companies  and  others 
In  pleading  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
protect  them  with  elaborate  new  import 
quotas. 

Leather,  it's  worth  noting,  is  already  losing 
ground  to  synthetics  in  the  U.S.  But  the 
hide  men  presumably  have  no  trouble  ignor- 
ing that  since  they've  so  speedily  forgotten 
their  own  sorry  experiences  with  Federal 
market  management. 


SOUND  LOAN  ASSISTANCE  TO 
FAMILY  FARMERS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  Uke 
every  other  Senator  from  a  predomi- 
nantly rural  State,  I  have  been  deeply 
concerned  by  the  steady  decline  in  the 
number  of  farm  families  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II. 

In  South  Dakota  this  decline  has  been 
at  a  rate  of  about  1.000  farmers  a  year. 
In  20  years  we  have  lost  more  than  20,000 
farm  families.  This  has  not  only  de- 
prived my  State  of  many  splendid  farm 
families,  but  has  had  a  serious  economic 
Impact  on  many  of  our  rural  commu- 
nities. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  de- 
cline, but  the  1964  Agriculture  Census 
shows  that  much  of  the  decline  In  farms, 
particularly  in  my  State,  Is  due  to  older 
farmers  retiring.  This  fact  suggests  the 
question: 

Why  are  young  farmers  not  taking 
their  place? 

One  major  reason  is  that  they  lack 
adequate  sources  of  credit  to  get  into 
farming. 

I  am  encouraged  by  what  the  John- 
son administration  Is  doing  to  rectify 
this  problem — to  close  the  farm  credit 
gap. 

I  refer  to  the  new  and  enlightened 
credit  policies  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration In  its  farm  ownership  loan 
program. 

During  fiscal  year  1967,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  advanced  more 
than  $14  million  to  farm  families  in  my 
State  so  they  could  purchase,  enlarge  or 
Improve  their  farms.  In  1960,  just  prior 
to  this  administration,  only  $1.8  million 
was  loaned  for  the  same  purpose.  That  Is 
more  than  a  700-percent  Increase. 

In  all,  approximately  3,000  South  Da- 
kota farmers  have  received  farm  owner- 
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ship  loans  from  FHA  since  1961.  Many, 
If  not  most  of  these  farmers,  without  this 
credit  resource,  would  have  long  since 
left  the  land  to  seek  employment  else- 
where. Most  likely  in  our  cities. 

Wtmt  has  happened  in  South  Dakota 
under  this  fine  loan  program  is  reflected 
even  more  dramatically  on  a  national 
basis. 

In  fiscal  year  1960,  the  FHA.  under  the 
previous  administration  made  less  than 
3,000  farm  ownership  loans  in  the  entire 
United  States  for  a  total  of  $43  million. 
Last  year,  the  same  agency  advanced 
more  thEin  $260  million  for  farm  owner- 
ship. Since  1961,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration has  loaned  more  than  $1.3 
billion  In  this  program  and  today  nearly 
100,000  farm  families  are  using  this 
source  of  credit. 

I  say  this  is  real  progress — a  complete 
tumaroimd  in  farm  credit  polides  and 
it  represents  one  of  the  best  investments 
we  can  make  to  sustain  and  improve  oiu- 
farm  family  agricultural  plant. 

There  are  those  who  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  such  a  modest  loan  program 
which  provides  credit  only  to  those  farm- 
ers who  cannot  obtain  credit  elsewhere, 
merely  perpetuates  the  number  of  low- 
income  marginal  farmers  who  have  no 
business  in  agriculture. 

The  facts  prove  otherwise.  They  indi- 
cate that  It  Is  providing  an  opportimity 
for  people  who  lack  only  capital  to  suc- 
ceed. 

A  survey  of  FHA  farm  ownership  bor- 
rowers shows  that  on  the  average  over  a 
5-year  period,  these  borrowers  raised 
their  gross  cash  incomes  from  $10,115  to 
$18,565  and  made  substantial  gains  in 
net  worth. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  this  pro- 
gram, which  is  helping  to  sustain  and 
strengthen  the  best  agricultural  system 
in  the  world,  is  costing  taxpayers  hardly 
a  dime. 

More  than  95  percent  of  the  funds  for 
these  loans  come  from  private  sources 
and  are  insured  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. And  the  loans  are  being  paid  back. 
Losses  are  less  than  one -half  of  1  percent 
of  the  amount  loaned  and  repayment  is 
currently  ninning  100  percent  of  the 
amount  matured. 

Can  any  other  farm  loan  Institution 
claim  a  better  record? 

I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  Secretarj- 
of  Agriculture  Freeman,  for  Howard 
Bertsch,  the  Administrator  of  the  agency, 
and  for  Arlo  Swanson,  our  State  FHA  di- 
rector, for  the  great  work  they  are  doing 
for  providing  new  credit  opportunities 
for  our  young  farm  families. 


RESOLUTION  BY  CAPTIVE  NATIONS 
COMMITTEE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 
RELATING  TO  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 
OP  SOVIET  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  chedr- 
man  of  the  Captive  Nations  Committee 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr,  Daniel  Marchlshin, 
has  brought  to  my  attention  a  resolution 
relating  to  the  forthcoming  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  Soviet  Revolution.  The 
resolution  clearly  speaks  for  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  many  Americans  whose 
original  homelands  have  become  the 
victims  of  Commimlst  tyrarmy.  Their 
message  is  one  that  should  be  heard  on 


this  occasion.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution,  Captive  Nations'  CoMMrrrn:  or 
New  Jersey 

We,  the  delegates  of  Czech,  Bulgarian. 
Byelorus',  Estonian,  Hungarian,  Latvian, 
Lithuanian,  Polish,  Romanian,  Serbian,  Slo- 
vaklan  and  Ukrainian  organizations  repre- 
senting our  peoples  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  who  at  the 
same  time  preserve  cultural  and  spiritual 
ties  with  the  peoples  of  our  original  home- 
lands, do  solemnly  declare: 

1.  The  forthcoming  50th  Anniversary  of 
the  Bolshevik  (Communist)  Revolution  fills 
our  hearts  with  anguish  for  it  represents  the 
beginning  of  the  Imperialist  movement 
which  has  culminated  In  the  military  con- 
quest of  our  original  homelands  and  In  the 
serfdom  of  our  peoples. 

2.  Our  peoples  held  under  the  alien  Com- 
munist yoke  have  been  deprived  of  all  free- 
dom. On  the  soil  of  their  own  homelands  our 
peoples  cannot  benefit  from  their  own  nat- 
ural and  human  resources.  The  wealth  of  the 
land  and  people  has  been  confiscated  by  the 
Communist  rulers  to  i>erpetuate  their  posi- 
tions of  power  and  by  brutal  suppression 
and  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  Communist 
Imperialism  by  International  subversion. 

3.  The  unrelenting  resistance  by  our  peo- 
ples to  Communist  oppression  in  our  original 
homelands  is  a  continuing  source  of  inspira- 
tion to  us  In  our  new  homeland.  In  recent 
years  we  witnessed  repeated  attempts  to  re- 
gain greater  freedom  in  the  development  of 
their  national  identity  and  culture.  Particu- 
larly persistent  efforts  were  made  to  restore 
the  cultural  achievements  of  their  nations 
and  to  impress  the  youth  with  the  feeling  of 
nation  pride.  The  entry  into  the  cultural  life 
during  the  recent  years  of  hosts  of  nation- 
ally-minded, patriotic  men  and  women 
clearly  reflects  a  powerful  reservoir  of  resist- 
ance to  Communist  oppression. 

4.  The  Communist  tyrants  have  reacted  in 
typically  brutal  fashion  to  crush  the  persist- 
ent aspirations  of  our  peoples  to  regain  the 
benefits  of  national  liberation  and  cultural 
freedom.  They  have  recently  suppressed  sev- 
eral leading  literary  persons  by  imprison- 
ment, bullying,  humiliation  or  by  depriving 
them  of  their  rights  of  citizenship.  They 
have  produced  an  Increasing  number  of 
pseudo-historical  works  degrading  our  na- 
tional movements,  distorting  our  political  and 
cultural  leaders  and  deriding  the  activities 
of  our  Immigrants  In  their  adopted  home- 
lands. They  continue  to  deny  all  religious 
freedom  In  our  original  homelands  and  have 
increasingly  Interfered  with  the  affairs  of 
our  emigrant  churches.  The  increasing 
sharpness  of  these  attacks  serves  as  a  meas- 
ure of  the  Communist  rulers'  apprehension 
regarding  the  tenacious  yearning  of  our 
peoples  for  freedom. 

5.  For  the  above  stated  reasons,  we  firmly 
resolve  to  persist  in  our  efforts  to  alert  the 
government  and  people  of  our  new  homeland 
to  the  continuing  fight  of  our  peoples  re- 
maining In  their  original  homelands,  and 
to  Increase  cooperation  In  our  efforts  in  a 
brotherly  manner.  We  further  pledge  to 
maintain  and  strengthen  moral  and  material 
ties  with  our  peoples  subjugated  within  the 
Communist  Colonial  Empire. 

6.  We  fervently  hope  that  the  government 
of  the  United  states  of  America,  choeen  by 
us  and  our  fellow  citizens,  will  fulfill  our 
aspirations  which  are  embodied  In  tbe  Con- 
stitution and  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence by  giving  Its  moral  support  for  the 
liberation  of  our  enslaved  peoples  from  Com- 
munist regimes'  attempts  to  conceal  its  true 
totalitarian  nature  behind  a  facade  of 
pseudo-democracy. 


7.  We  solemnly  Implore  the  government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  refrain  from 
sending  congratulations  to  the  Soviet  Em- 
pire on  the  50th  Anniversary  of  th«  Bolshevik 
(Communist)  Revolution,  but  to  Join  us  in 
mournful  silence  remembering  the  mllUons 
of  our  peoples  who  have  perished  from  Com- 
munist brutality.  We  also  Implore  our  gov- 
ernment to  refuse  to  send  official  repre- 
sentatives to  any  official  obeervances  spon- 
sored by  the  Soviet  Empire,  Its  colonies  or 
protectorates  for  we  deplore  the  thought 
that  our  representatives  will  be  greeting 
Communist  brutes  whose  hands  are  smeared 
with  the  blood  of  our  peoples. 

On  behalf  of  tJie  Captive  Nation's  Com- 
mittee. 

Chairman. 
Daniel  Marchishw, 


THE  F-111  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  two  in- 
terestlrig  stories  about  the  F-111  aircraft 
have  come  to  my  attention,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Ricord  so  other  Senators  may 
review  them. 

One  Is  by  Mr.  Nleson  Himmel  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald -Examiner.  It  raises 
the  Interesting  prospect  that  the  P-111 
system  may  be  applicable  as  the  base  for 
a  follow-on  craft  Uiat  could  orbit  and  be- 
come a  maneuverable  spacecraft. 

The  second  article  by  Mr.  Jim  G. 
Lucas  of  Scripps-Howard  recounts  the 
enthusiasm  being  voiced  by  Air  Force 
pilots  working  with  the  F-111.  They  call 
it  "the  plane  we've  been  looking  for." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

(Prom    the    Los    Angeles    Herald-Ex&mlner. 
Oct.   16,   1967] 

F-111    COTTLD    OlBIT.    THFT    PILOT   SAT8 

(By  Nleson  Himmel^ 

Chief  U.S.  Air  Force  test  pilot  for  the 
controversial  Fill  swing  wing  military  Jet 
Is  "high"  on  the  plane's  performance,  he 
said  today  In  an  exclusive  interview  with 
The  Herald-Examiner. 

So  high,  in  fact,  that  he  believes  that  with 
engine  and  other  modifications  It  could  be- 
come an  orbiting  spaceship,  possibly  capable 
of  Interplanetary  mission.  And  for  right  now, 
said  MaJ.  Robert  K.  Parsons.  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base,  It  could  be  "a  valuable  aircraft 
for  bombing  In  North  Vietnam." 

Maj.  Parsons  made  his  comments  after  a 
sympKwlum  here  on  variable  geometry 
I  swing  or  scissored  wing)  aircraft.  Also 
speaking  was  Dan  Dudas.  a  top  official  on 
the  Fill  project  for  the  controversial  plane's 
USAF  contractor.  General  Dynamics,  Ft. 
Worth,  Texas. 

Both  admitted  the  plane  had  been  having 
"stall"  trouble,  but  Parsons  said  the  tenden- 
cy to  stall  out  at  various  speeds  has  been 
corrected  In  the  latest  models  being  de- 
livered. 

They  also  denied  technical  reports  of  ex- 
cessive vibration  as  It  approaches  the  sound 
barrier  ( Macb  1 ) .  A  congressional  source  said 
In  mid-August  that  the  FlllA  (USAF)  ver- 
sion with  about  half  a  bomb  load  experienced 
excessive  vibration  on  the  sonic  approach. 
Shaking  was  so  severe,  said  the  source,  that 
the  pilot  had  difficulty  reading  instrtunents 
and  in  some  cases  "they  were  shaking  the 
shackle  pins  off  the  bombs" 

Other  engineers  at  the  symposium  said  this 
had  occurred.  In  earlier  models,  chiefly  be- 
cause of  modifications  Introduced  when  It 
was  decided  to  lengthen  the  plane  10  IncbM 
from  its  original  72  foot  design  (USAF  ver- 
sions, the  FlllB  for  the  Navy  Is  7  feet  longer) . 
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The  stall  trouble  occvured  because  of  dlffl- 
cxilty  with  the  noizle  at  the  rear  Inlet  of  the 
Jet  engine.  "It's  aUg:nment  trouble,"  said 
Parsons,  "and  has  occurred  on  every  new  mili- 
tary jet  engine  I  know  of  on  all  of  our  current 
fighters."  He  said  passage  Into  supersonic 
speed  was  quite  smooth,  but  could  not  say 
whether  he  tests  the  plane  with  bomb  loads. 
Parsons  had  some  other  "minor  engineer- 
ing design  criticisms"  but  he  said: 

"They  are  about  par  for  the  course  and  you 
usually  find  more  In  a  new  ship." 

Most  serious,  however,  could  be  the  lack 
of  auxiliary  or  manual  sources  of  moving  the 
wings  (Which  have  a  72-degree  sweep)  "in 
event  of  battle  damage  In  combat  to  the  sweep 
control."  Nor,  said  Parsons,  "Is  It  easy  for  the 
pilot  to  know  Just  how  wings  are  moving  ( or 
whether  they  are  moving)  and  there  should 
be  settings  shown  to  Indicate  the  minimum 
air  speed  for  any  angle  which  the  wings  can 
move  to." 

He  denied  knowledge  of  a  reported  test  pilot 
list  which  contained  252  deficiencies  on  the 
plane  Including  100  "mandatory  for  correc- 
tion." 

For  space  flights.  Parson  suggested  the  ship 
could  be  equipped  with  a  ramjet  engine  in 
addition  to  the  regular  Jet  for  the  approach 
to  space. 

( Expert  opinions  disagree  on  the  exact  limit 
of  outerspace  but  definlUons  range  from 
350,000  to  400.000  feet  out.) 

"We  should  also  explore  Its  h>-personlc 
capabUlty,  although  this  might  call  for  mov- 
ing the  swing  sweep  up  to  85  degrees  (for 
more  rounded  smoothness  for  the  entire 
craft)."  said  the  USAP  test  pilot. 

(Hypersonic  speeds  begin  above  3(4  Mach 
one.  the  speed  of  sound) . 

Chief  advantage  of  the  military  jet  for 
space  application  would  be  "the  re-usablllty," 
said  Parsons,  explaining.  "Just  think  of  the 
billions  of  dollars  which  could  be  saved  If 
you  had  a  constantly  reusably  space  craft — 
It  could  be  as  much  as  90  percent  of  current 
space  shot  costs  for  booster  rocket  building, 
launch  facilities,  rocket  adaptations  and  so 
on." 

Supply  of  space  stations  or  satellites,  or- 
bital observation  and  even  Interplanetary 
flight  were  envisioned  by  Parsons. 

The  test  pilot,  who  has  spent  two  years 
with  the  sclssor-wlnged  warplane.  said  "I  am 
completely  sold  on  variable  geometry.  If  we 
had  only  pursued  the  swept-wing  concept 
when  it  first  came  up  15  years  ago  with  full 
development,  who  knows  how  far  advanced 
we  would  be  over  today's  aircraft?" 

Parsons  displayed  movies  of  last  speed 
runs  of  the  plane  which  looks  like  an  aerial 
coral  snake  with  its  layered  camouflage. 

Among  the  swept  wing  advantages  cited  by 
Parsons  were  "ability  to  avoid  buffeting  by 
simply  changing  the  wing  sweep."  It  can 
climb  at  a  30-degree  angle  right  from  take-off 
In  contrast  to  other  USAF  fixed  wing  craft 
rates  of  "10  or  12  per  cent."  And  it  can  land 
in  3000  feet  without  a  drogue  chute,  said 
Parsons. 

Dudas  claimed  a  whole  list  of  advantages 
of  a  swept-wlng  craft  over  a  fixed-wing  plane, 
but  carefully  pointed  out  that  he  was  not 
using  Pill  performance  figures,  only  theoret- 
ical "plots  of  performance"  for  a  swept-wing 
plane.  (Most  F-lll  performance  rates  In- 
cluding top  sp>eeds  are  classified.) 

He  answered  Navy  criticism  Indirectly  say- 
ing that  after  catapult  from  the  flight  deck, 
a  swept-wlng  plane  has  twice  the  amount  of 
total  lift.  "Fnirther."  he  said,  "speed  of  ap- 
proach can  be  very  much  slower,  15  miles  per 
hour  is  bottom  range,  to  a  carrier  deck  than 
a  fixed  wing  plane,  with  45  MPH."  Such  an 
approach  would  be  much  safer,  h »  said,  and 
also  he  said  the  plane  has  a  3-2  advantage 
over  fixed  wing  ships  in  the  "top  distance 
range  of  lu  descent  to  a  carrier,"  another 
safety  feature. 

Two  Navy  admirals  bitterly  criaclzed  the 
PIU  for  being  "overweight"  for  carrier  deck 


operation  and  other  performance  require- 
ments. (Grumman  Aircraft  builds  the  Navy 
version,  not  GD.  although  the  latter  is  re- 
sponsible for  overall  development  of  the 
multi-service  plane  concept.) 

Dudas  said:  "I  don't  want  any  controversy 
with  the  admirals,  but  I  must  sav  that  the 
plane  is  presently  capable  of  operation  from 
existing  carrier  decks  and  elevators  at  present 
weights" 

The  admirals  In  testimony  had  said  the 
pl.'ine  was  14.000  pounds  too  heavy  (at  62.000) 
for  carrier  work  and  said  they  saw  httle 
chance  of  it  meeting  their  standards. 

LONGER    RANGE 

Swlng-wlng  planes  can  loiter  one-third 
as  long  as  fixed-wing  craft  in  event  of  target 
or  other  troubles  during  a  mission  and  have 
one-thU-d  more  range  of  speed,  Dudas  in- 
dicated. 

Ever  since  selection  of  the  Texas  contrac- 
tor to  build  the  "two-service  plane."  the 
F-lll  has  been  the  object  of  bitter  congres- 
sional criticism.  Defense  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  overrode  a  USAP  evaluation  report 
which  preferred  a  proposal  by  Boeing  Co., 
Seattle,  as  being  lower  in  cost  with  higher 
performance  promises. 

President  Johnson  was  directly  accused  of 
taking  a  hand  In  the  selection.  McNamara 
denied  this  and  said  he  overrode  the  Boeing 
proposal  because  he  felt  the  costs  and  per- 
formance were  not  realistic. 

Projected  cost  of  the  1500  USAP  P-lll's 
and  200  Navy  ships  was  $7  billion.  This  has 
now  been  raised  to  $10  bUllon.  The  defense 
secretary  said  a  "common  plane"  between  the 
USAP  and  Navy  would  mean  total  overall 
program  savings  of  81  billion. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News.  Oct.  20 

1967] 
Lrc.^s  Gets  the  Word:  PrLors  is  Love  WriH 
New  F-lll— tfX  WrrH  All  the  Bugs  Out 
CAiiED  Plane  We  Have  Been  Looking  For 
(Note. — Much  has  been  written  about  the 
controversial  F-lll,  formerly  the  TFX.  soon 
to  be  sent  to  Vietnam.  But  how  do  the  men 
who  will  fly  it  feel  about  this  plane  which 
h.is  created  such  a  storm  in  Congress  and  the 
Pentagon?  Jim  G.  Lucas,  just  back  from  Viet- 
nam, spent  three  day  this  week  looking  at  the 
plane  and  talking  to  the  men  who  fly  it.  This 
Is  his  report.) 

(By  Jim   G.   Lucas,   Scrlpps-Howard 

staffwriter) 

Nellis   Ara   Force   Base,   Nev.— The   desert 

air  was  crisp  and  clear  when  Col.  Ivan  Deth- 

man  of  Seattle  brought  her  gently  down,  too 

new  even  to  have  a  tall  number. 

"This  Is  the  one  we've  been  waiting  for  " 
said  Air  Force  M/Sgt.  Charles  Hennessee  of 
Morganton,  N.C.,  who  heads  a  35-man  main- 
tenance crew— "the  one  with  all  the  hues 
out." 

This — at    1:32   on   a   Tuesday   afternoon- 
was  not  just  another  landing.  It  was  a  his- 
toric event.  This— the  31st  F-lll   built  and 
flown— was  the  first  production  model  off  the 
General    Dynamics    assembly    line    at    Fort 
Worth.   It   could   revolutionize   flvlng.   Or   it 
could  turn  out  to  be  a  flve-bllllon-dollar  dud. 
An  Air  Force  P-lll  crashed  recentlv  near 
Bowie   In    Northeast   Texas.    The    two"crew- 
n^en — General    Dynamics    employes — ejected 
safely.  But  Air  Force  men  concede  such  mis- 
haps are  inevitable,  and  this  one  Is  not  likely 
to  alter   the   basic   confidence   in   the  F-lll 
that  I  found  among  the  men  at  Nellis. 
ncHT  recalled 
"We  make  or  break  the  F-lll  right  here  " 
Maj.  Al  Sonnett  s:ild. 

The  controversial  P-lii  program  was  budg- 
eted at  the  outset  at  five  billion  dollars.  It 
wUl  come  to  more  than  that.  Each  Air  Force 
P-UIA  was  ticketed  at  $2,800,000.  No.  31  cost 
five  million  dollars.  The  Navy  F-lliB,  still 
a  year  and  a  half  away,  will  cost  eight  mil- 
lion dollars. 


The  F-lll  contract  award  to  General  Dy- 
namics was  opposed  by  some  who  favored 
Boeing.  It  has  been  called  the  biggest  blunder 
of  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara. 
who  has  pushed  It  with  slnglemlnded  Inten- 
sity. The  Navy  has  never  been  happy  about 
being  dr^ged  Into  the  program:  a  chief  of 
naval  operations  who  told  Congress  so  was 
fired  by  the  late  President  Kennedy.  Sen. 
Karl  Mundt,  South  Dakota  Republican,  won- 
ders why  the  landing  brakes  don't  work  bet- 
ter than  they  do. 

The  Marines  have  backed  off,  claiming  they 
don't  need  the  F-lll,  but  the  British  are 
in  to  the  tune  of  786  million  dollars,  and 
so  are  the  Aussles. 

GENERAL   IXEW   PLANE 

"All  that  has  been  said  about  this  aircraft 
before  it  arrived  at  Nellis  is  no  concern  of 
ours,"  says  Brig.  Gen.  Ralph  O.  Taylor,  head 
of  the  Air  Force  Tactical  Weapons  Center. 
"Our  Job  Is  to  prove  or  disprove  its  capa- 
bilities." 

Gen.  Taylor  has  flown  the  plane  and  he 

says ; 

"This  Is  one  hell  of  an  aircraft  we've  got 
here.  I  tell  my  men— and  they've  read  a  lot 
and  are  confused— 'Don't  knock  it  until 
you've  flown  It.'  After  you've  flown  It,  you're 
hooked. 

"It  gives  us  a  capability  we've  always 
need,  but  lacked.  In  the  Tactical  Air  Force. 
The  successes  we  are  having  with  it  are  vin- 
precedented." 

ENTHUSIASM   REIGNS 

With  a  note  of  reaUsm.  Gen.  Taylor  adds 
"sooner  or  later,  we'U  lose  one— that's  Inevi- 
table—and because  it  will  be  an  F-lll  and 
because  a  lot  of  people  are  emotionally  com- 
mitted against  it— there'll  be  an  uproar 
there'll  be  a  lot  of  'I  told  you  so.'  But  that 
won't  prove  anything." 

There  can  be  no  doubting  the  enthusiasm 
here.  In  the  OfBcers  Club  the  talk  la  even 
more  enthusiastic,  if  that  Is  possible  than 
on  the  flight  line. 

"I'll  tell  you  this,"  Sgt.  Hennessee  says  "I 
helped  bring  the  F-4  Into  the  Air  Force'  In 
1963,  and  I  wouldn't  want  to  go  back  " 

There  are  six  F-Uls  in  Nellis,  numbers  26 
through  31.  The  others  are  elsewhere  in  the 
Air  Force  training  and  research  svstem  The 
first  five  here  were  handbuilt,  and" there  were 
problems.  For  one  thing,  after  1450  miles  an 
hour,  they  tended  to  surge  and  stall.  There 
have  been  two  stalls  here,  but  Gen.  Taylor 
points  out,  "We've  had  a  worse  stall  In  the 
F-105.*' 

There  were  problems  with  brakes.  Tree- 
top  speed  levels  were  questionable. 

"Surging  and  stalling  has  been  licked  " 
says  George  I.  Davis  of  Fort  Worth,  the  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  representative  here  "The 
thing  now  is  to  Incorporate  the  changes  Into 
the  production  models." 

FUEIIS   SATISFIED 
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Recent  congressional  testimony  was  that 
treetop  level  speeds  are  one-third  of  that 
guaranteed. 

"I'll  be  honest  with  you,"  Gen.  Taylor 
grins.  "I  don't  know  what  was  guaranteed. 
But  as  a  filer  I'll  say  we  are  eminently  sat- 
isfied with  this  bird's  speed  at  all  levels." 

Col.  Dethman  flew  No.  31  the  1047  miles 
from  Port  Worth  to  Las  Vegas  on  automatic 
pilot,  and  "I  touched  the  controls  on  landing 
and  takeoff  and  It  took  one  hour  and  32 
minutes. 

"I  never  missed  a  turning  point  by  more 
than  a  foot  or  a  yard,"  he  said.  "It  was  \m- 
bellevable." 

George  Stonehouse,  British  minister  of 
aviation  and  a  former  RAP  pilot,  flew  an 
F-lll. 

CALLS   IT   PXRFECT 

"It's  perfect,"  he  said  as  he  climbed  out 
of  the  cockpit. 

All  the  men  flying  the  P-lll  are  Vietnam 
veterans,  and  many  were  skeptical  at  first. 


"Ken  Blank  came  in  with  a  negative  atti- 
tude," says  Lt.  Col.  Bobby  Mead  of  Van  Nuys, 
Calif.,  commanding  the  448l8t  Plghter 
Squadron.  "He's  positive  now." 

MaJ.  Kenneth  Blank  of  Franklin,  Nebr., 
admits  he  was  doubtful:  "Who  isn't  when 
he's  given  a  new  toy  to  play  with?"  MaJ. 
Blank  was  the  first  P-105  pilot  to  bag  a  MIO 
In  North  Vietnam. 

"I  like  this  bird,"  he  says.  "When  I  came 
back  from  over  there,  all  I  knew  about  it 
I'd  read  In  the  papers,  and  that  wasnt  good. 
It  has  the  best  avionics  I've  ever  seen.  I'm 
doing  things  with  It  I've  never  done  before." 

THREE   VERSIONS 

There  are  three  versions  of  the  P-lll. 
Tactical  Air  Command  has  the  F-lllA.  The 
Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC)  will  get  the 
PB-lllA,  which  will  have  longer  wing  tips,  a 
stronger  landing  gear  to  accommodate 
heavier  payloads,  and  more  avionics.  The 
Navy  wUl  get  the  P-lllB. 

Lt.  Col.  Roy  Burkhart  of  Del  Norte,  Col., 
is  the  P-1 1 1  materiel  officer. 

"We've  had  fewer  materiel  problems  than 
on  any  other  system  I've  worked  on,"  he 
says. 

"This  son-of-a-gun  has  shown  a  capabil- 
ity so  far  superior  to  anything  In  the  Air 
Force  It's  fantastic.  Every  time  I  fly  It,  It 
amazes  me.  When  It  gets  to  Vietnam  It  will 
make  a  tremendous  contribution." 

MORE    PRAISE 

Adds  Maj.  Al  Parks  of  Little  Rock: 

"I's  the  easiest  I've  ever  flown.  Its  flight 
controls  are  outstanding.  Its  air  speeds  on 
final  approach  are  stable.  It  has  excellent 
brakes.  I've  landed  and  turned  off  the  run- 
way within  2000  feet  of  touchdown." 

MaJ.  Parks  has  215  missions  over  North 
Vietnam,  and  has  flown  the  P-lllA  more 
hours  (140)  than  any  pilot  here. 

Maj.  Bob  Autry  of  Bessemer,  Ala.,  Is  the 
F-lllA's  maintenance  officer.  "This  Is 
nothing  If  not  a  great  airplane,"  he  says. 
"I  don't  have  normal  maintenance  problems. 
It  Is  the  ultimate  In  sophistication." 

Capt.  Charles  (Beattle)  Bailey  of  Knox^- 
vllle  has  50  missions  over  North  Vietnam.  He 
likes  the  variable-sweep  wings,  the  auto- 
matic terrain  following  and  the  Inertial 
guidance.  The  wings  are  swept  outward  for 
takeoff  and  landing  and  swept  back  for  high- 
speed cruising. 

"Hell,"  he  said,  "I  can  drop  a  50-foot  bomb 
on  a  five-foot  target  with  no  trouble  at  all." 

Col.  Dethman  concludes: 

"We're  satisfied.  I  don't  want  to  oversell, 
and  I  don't  Intend  to.  All  I'll  say  Is  that  right 
now  we  are  damned  optimistic  about  this 
aircraft." 


ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  McNA- 
MARA  TO  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
•nON  OF  EDUCATIONAL  BROAD- 
CASTERS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  In  addi- 
tion to  directing  the  massive  military 
might  of  this  Nation  around  the  globe, 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNa- 
mara and  the  Department  of  Defense  are 
conducting  three  important  programs 
which  are  directed  toward  alleviating 
certain  social  inequities  In  the  Nation. 
These  programs  are: 

Open  housing — aimed  at  eliminating 
off-base  housing  discrimination  against 
servicemen.  The  Defense  Department  has 
served  notice  on  the  Nation  that  it  will 
not  tolerate  segregation  of  our  aervloe- 
men  in  off-base  housing. 

Project  100,000 — to  admit  draft  rejec- 
tees to  the  Armed  Forces  and  return 
them  to  society  as  skilled  workers  able  to 


make  a  real  contribution  to  the  Nation's 
economy. 

Project  Transition — to  meet  the  four 
basic  needs  of  men  leaving  the  services: 
counseling,  skill  enhancement,  education, 
and  job  placement. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  these  three  pro- 
grams are  making  important  long-range 
contributions  to  our  society. 

In  an  address  delivered  today  at  the 
43d  convention  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Educational  Broadcasters  in  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  Secretary  McNamara  gave  a 
progress  report  on  these  programs.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  remarks  be 
print.ed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks   by  Secrttakt  McNamara  to  tbce 

National     Association     of     Educational 

Broadcastihs,  November  7,  1967 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  this  morning  about  the  unused  potential 
of  the  Department  of  Defense — a  p>otentlal 
for  contributing  to  the  solution  of  the  social 
problems  wracking  our  nation. 

The  Defense  Department  is  the  largest 
single  Institution  In  the  wtarld:  an  institu- 
tion employing  directly  four  and  a  half 
million  men  and  women,  indirectly  employ- 
ing several  million  more,  and  directing  the 
use  of  nearly  10  percent  of  the  nation's 
wealth. 

The  question  I  want  to  put  to  you  Is  this: 
can  these  vast  resources  be  used  to  contribute 
to  our  nation's  benefit  beyond  the  narrow — 
though  vitally  necessary — role  of  military 
power? 

As  a  basis  for  exploring  this  question,  I 
want  to  describe  to  you  three  projects  that 
are  currently  under  way: 

An  Open  Housing  Program,  to  break 
through  the  barriers  of  racial  discrimination 
In  off-base  housing  for  military  personnel. 

Project  100,000,  a  program  to  salvage  the 
poverty-scarred  youth  of  our  society  at  the 
rate  of  100,000  men  each  year — first  for  two 
years  of  military  service,  and  then  for  a 
lifetime  of  productive  activity  in  civilian 
society. 

And  finally,  project  transition,  a  program 
to  assist  the  three-quarters  of  a  million  men 
leaving  military  service  each  year  to  select 
and  train  for  the  role  In  civilian  life  that 
will  contribute  most  to  their  personal  ful- 
fillment and  to  the  nation's  benefit. 

But  before  discussing  these  programs,  let 
me  make  It  unmistakably  clear  that  owe 
primary  responsibility  and  our  clear  mandate 
from  the  President  and  from  the  Congress  is 
to  procure  and  maintain  in  a  high  state  of 
combat  readiness  whatever  military  forces 
are  necessary  to  protect  this  nation  from 
external  attack,  keep  our  commitments  to 
our  allies,  and  support  the  objectives  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

We  are  meeting  that  responsibility. 

Since  1961,  excluding  those  forces  added 
becaxise  of  operations  In  Vietnam,  we  have 
increased  our  military  capability  In  every 
essential  category: 

A  45%  Increase  In  the  number  of  combat 
assigned  Army  divisions — from   11   to  16. 

A  78%  Increase  In  the  funds  for  general 
ship  construction  and  conversion  to  modern- 
ize the  fleet. 

A  200%  Increase  In  the  number  of  guided 
missile  surface  ships — from  23  to  72. 

A  300%  Increase  in  our  Inventory  of  nu- 
clear-powered ships — from  19  to  77. 

A  40%  Increase  In  the  number  of  Air  Force 
tactical  fighter  squadrons — from  67  to  94 — 
and  a  100%  Increase  in  the  total  payload 
capability  of  all  our  fighter  and  attack 
aircraft.  Air  Force,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 


A  300%   increase  in  helicopter  troop  lift 

capability. 

A  340%  increase  in  our  fixed- wing  airlift 
capability — an  increase  which  will  reach 
1000%  in  the  1970e  with  the  Introduction 
of  the  mammoth  new  C-6A  transport. 

A  100%  Increase  In  the  number  of  Duolaar 
weapons  deployed  In  NATO  Europe. 

A  160%  Increase  In  the  number  and  total 
megatonnage  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
strategic  alert  forcee. 

Nor  do  these  Increases  tell  the  full  story. 
We  have  developed  In  the  past  several  years 
a  broad  new  array  of  weapons  which  In- 
clude: 

The  8R-71:  a  highly  sophisticated  recon- 
naissance aircraft  that  can  fly  three  times 
the  speed  of  sound. 

The  Poeeidon  intercontinental  missile 
which  has  five  to  ten  times  the  destructive 
power  of  the  Polaris  missile  It  replaces. 

The  MBT-70.  a  new  main  battle  tank,  pro- 
viding increased  firepower,  protection  and 
mobility. 

The  CH-64  flying  crane:  our  first  heavy- 
lift  helicopter,  which  has  paid  for  Itself 
many  times  over  in  recovering  battle-dam- 
aged helicopters,  as  well  as  perfuming  an 
expanded  range  of  supply  and  logistic  func- 
tions in  support  of  our  troops. 

The  family  of  F-lll  aircraft:  the  most 
sophisticated  and  effective  attack  aircraft  in 
the  world  today — and  recognized  as  siuch 
by  foreign  governments  who  are  buying  It 
In  preference  to  aircraft  produced  in  their 
own  countries. 

The  multi-warhead  ballistic  missile  re- 
entry system  which  multiplies  the  effective- 
ness of  our  missile  force. 

The  Walleye  guided  bomb,  which  usee  a 
television  guidance  system,  enabling  aircraft 
and  conventional  explosives  to  hit  targets  In 
Southeast  Asia  today  with  extreme  accuracy 
and  effectiveness. 

The  Liance  tactical  surface-to-surface  mis- 
sile, equipped  with  both  nuclear  and  non- 
nuclear  warheads,  which  has  greater  rangs, 
acctiracy  and  reUabUtty  than  the  missiles  It 
will  replace. 

The  Spartan  and  Sprint  antl-balllstlc  mis- 
siles which  will  provide  defense  against  a 
possible  Chinese  attack  in  the  1970a. 

The  Phoenix  air-to-air  missile  system,  pro- 
viding us  with  the  capability  of  destroying 
formations  of  enemy  aircraft  in  the  air  at 
substantially  greater  distances. 

The  Sram  alr-to-surfac«  missile,  increas- 
ing the  eSecUvenesa  of  our  strategic  bomb- 
ers, and  enabling  us  to  penetrate  advanced 
enemy  defenses. 

The  Cobra  attack  helicopter,  providing 
faster,  more  flexible  support  of  our  ground 
troops. 

The  A-7  attack  aircraft,  giving  our  Navy 
and  the  Air  Porce  an  Improved  capability  to 
support  our  grotind  forces,  with  its  greater 
bomb  capacity  and  longer  range. 

And  scores  of  other  weapon  systems  and 
sub-systems — many  at  them,  of  coxirse,  stfU 
highly  classified. 

Now,  obviously,  the  real  test  of  combat 
readiness  Is  not  simply  to  have  an  adequate 
arsenal  of  advanced  weaponry — which  we 
have  greatly  added  to  over  the  past  six 
years — but  to  be  able  to  respond  rapidly  and 
effectively  to  an  emergency. 

Such  an  emergency  faced  xis  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1965.  when  It  became  apparent  that 
Hanoi  was  on  the  verge  of  cutting  South 
Vietnam  in  half  by  overwhelming  force. 

If  we  in  the  United  States  were  to  prevent 
that  defeat,  we  had  to  respond  rapidly  and 
effectively. 

That  Is  what  we  did — and  our  accomplish- 
ments in  the  face  of  that  emergency  are 
the  most  realistic  measure  of  our  combat 
readiness. 

In  the  first  crucial  months  of  the  crtsls  we 
moved  over  100,000  men  to  Sorrtheast  Asia 
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In  X20  days.  We  supplied  them  with  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  different  Items,  st  the  end 
of  a  10.000  mile  pipeline — which  at  the  time 
had  only  one  deepwater  port,  and  neither 
roads  nor  rail  line  to  move  the  supplies  In- 
land. 

In  those  first  critical  months  we  saved 
South  Vietnam  from  complete  and  final  de- 
feat. 

Today  we  are  supporting  some  600.000  men 
Southeast  Asia — at  a  standard  of  proficiency 
never  before  equalled  In  the  history  of  war- 
fare— and  we  are  doing  so  without  wage  con- 
trols, without  price  controls,  without  profit 
controls — and  indeed  without  the  serious 
dislocation  of  the  economy  that  has  been  the 
Inevitable  accompaniment  of  every  other  war 
we  have  fought  in  this  century. 

What  is  more,  we  are  accomplishing  this 
without  calling  up  our  reserve  forces;  with- 
out any  significant  movement  of  our  men 
and  equipment  out  of  Western  Europe;  with- 
out any  Important  change  In  our  forces  In 
South  Korea:  and  without  Jeopardizing  our 
ability  to  meet  additional  emergencies  that 
might  occur  elsewhere  In  the  world. 
Now,  how  has  all  this  been  possible? 
It  has  been  possible  because  we  have  met 
our  first  and  overriding  responsibility  In  the 
Defense  Department:  we  were,  we  are,  and 
we  will  continue  to  remain  In  a  high  stat« 
of  combat  readiness. 

Combat  readiness  is  our  primary  respon- 
slblUty. 

But  I  want  to  stress  that  responsibility  is 
not  inconsistent  with  other  goals. 

We  have  been  concerned,  for  example,  with 
obtaining  and  operating  the  required  level  of 
military  power  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
That  goal  Is  clearly  sensible  In  a  Department 
that  is  spending  over  $70  billion  per  year. 
Efficient,  economical  management  does  not 
detract  from  combat  readiness.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  strengthens  it. 

Our  defense  expenditures  today — even  in- 
cluding the  full  cost  of  our  commitments  In 
Southeast  Asia — constitute  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  the  Oross  National  Product  than 
they  did  In  any  fiscal  year  from  1952  through 
1969. 

That  is  due  In  part  to  the  five-year  Cost 
Reduction  Program,  which  we  initiated  in 
1962.  Over  the  five  years  we  saved  the  tax- 
payers in  excess  of  14  billions  of  dollar?.  New 
that  the  Initial  phase  has  been  completed,  we 
have  established  the  Cost  Reduction  Pro- 
gram as  a  permanent  annual  procedure — 
with  stated  goals  and  carefully  audited  re- 
sults. 

Aa  part  of  reducing  costs,  we  have  to  date 
Initiated  actions  to  consolidate,  reduce,  or 
clodc  over  950  Defense  Installations  or  ac- 
tivities— all  over  the  world — involving  prop- 
erty that  has  become  surplus  to  foreseeable 
peacetime  or  wartime  needs. 

The  base  closure  program  understandably 
created,  in  the  beginning,  a  great  deal  of 
local  apprehension  and  political  pressure. 
And  yet  we  have  not  reversed  a  single  base 
closure  decision  due  to  pressure;  nor  has  it 
been  necessary  to  reopen  a  single  installa- 
tion to  take  care  of  the  25%  expansion  of  our 
forces  which  has  occurred  In  the  past  two 
years.  The  recurring  annual  savings  of  the 
base  closure  program  alone,  when  com- 
pleted— including  the  eUmination  of  200,000 
jobs— wlU  total  $1.5  bilUon. 

Furthermore,  the  usual  pattern  of  these 
bass  closures  is  that  the  local  communities — 
ultimately — benefit  from  the  action.  Our  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Adjustment  worlcs  closely 
with  the  community  leaders  from  the  day  a 
base  closure  Is  announced,  and  helps  explore 
fully  the  growth  potential  of  the  area. 

Now,  Jtwt  as  efllclent  management  and  cost 
reduction  are  not  the  Defense  Department's 
primary  goals — but  are  nevertheless  entirely 
consistent  wltii  our  central  responsibility  of 
combat  readiness — so  it  Is  beconilng  clear 
there  are  other  meastires  that  we  can  take 
that    benefit    the   economy,    and   the   social 


profile  of  the  nation,  which  are  equally  con- 
sistent with  our  primary  objective. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  we  are  currently 
conducting  three  programs  which  are  di- 
rected toward  alleviating  certain  social  In- 
equities In  the  nation. 

First,  the  Ojjen  Housing  Program: 
Racial  discrimination— granting  the  great 
legislative  advances  that  have  been  achieved 
in  the  past  six  years — remains  a  festering  In- 
fection in  our  national  life. 

The  Defense  Department,  beginning  with 
the  courageous  executive  order  of  President 
Truman  In  1948  integrating  the  armed  serv- 
ices, has  been  a  powerful  fulcrum  In  remov- 
ing the  roadblocks  to  racial  JusUce — not 
merely  in  the  military,  but  in  the  country 
at  large. 

But  clearly  the  nation's  road  to  equality  is 
still  strewn  with  boulders  of  bias. 

Shortly  after  I  became  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. I  asked  Mr.  Gerhard  A.  Gesell,  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  bar,  to  organize  a  com- 
mittee to  review  the  progress  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity in  the  Armed  Forces. 

That  committee  look  a  hard,  realistic  look 
at  the  problem.  It  reported  that  substantial 
improvement  h.^d  been  made  on  military 
bases.  But  It  found  that  there  remained  se- 
vere off-base  discrimination  affecting  thou- 
sands of  Negro  ser\'lcemen  and  their  families. 
This  discrimination  was  most  destructive  in 
the  field  of  housing. 

Open  housing  is  a  serious  Issue  throughout 
our  society.  It  Is  not  confined  to  the  Armed 
Forces.  Too  many  of  our  citizens  cannot  live 
In  the  homes  of  their  choice,  on  the  streets 
of  their  choice,  in  the  neighborhoods  of  their 
choice. 

But  this  intolerable  racial  discrimination 
affects  military  personnel  even  more  severely 
than  it  does  the  population  at  large.  The 
serviceman  and  his  family,  on  limited  com- 
pensation and  under  military  orders,  must 
move  ever^'  few  years.  While  defending  their 
nation,  they  are  singularly  defenseless  against 
this  bigotry. 

My  response  to  the  Gesell  Committee  find- 
ings was  to  Issue  a  directive  incorporating  Its 
recommendations.  Commanders  everywhere 
were  asked  to  organize  voluntary  programs 
to  eliminate  housing  discrimination  in  the 
communities  surrounding  their  bases. 

In  the  Pentagon  we  turned  our  minds  to 
other  problems. 

Early  this  year  we  reviewed  the  results  of 
that  four-year-old  directive.  We  sent  teams 
to  a  dozen  bases  to  look  into  every  aspect 
of  equal  opportunity.  A  special  task  force 
was  set  up  for  the  greater  Washington  area. 
Seventeen  thousand  service  families  were 
surveyed.  Their  answers  w^ere  analyzed. 

One  fact  became  painfully  clear.  Our  vol- 
untary program  had  failed,  and  failed  miser- 
ably. 

This  failure  we  found  Intolerable.  I  put 
the  matter  to  you  bluntly:  our  nation  should 
not.  and  will  not,  ask  a  Negro  sergeant,  for 
example,  to  risk  his  life,  day  after  danger- 
ous day,  in  the  heat  and  hardship  of  a  Jungle 
war,  and  then  bring  him  home  and  compel 
him  to  remain  separated  from  his  wife  and 
his  children  because  of  the  hate  and  prej- 
udice that  parades  under  the  pomposity  of 
racial  superiority. 

And  yet,  that  is  precisely  what  has  been 
happening  in  this  country. 

The  color  of  the  blood  that  our  men  shed 
In  the  defense  of  Asia  Is  all  the  same  shade. 

But  when  these  men  return  home.  It  Is 
not  the  color  of  their  blood  that  matters:  It 
Is  the  color  of  their  skin. 

There  are  thousands  of  our  Negro  troops, 
returning  from  Vietnam,  who  are  being  dis- 
criminated against  in  off-base  housing.  When 
there  Is  adequate  hoiislng  on  the  base.  Negro 
men  In  uniform  are  treated  as  all  Americans 
should  be  treated.  When  there  is  not,  and  the 
Negro  must  depend  on  the  civilian  commu- 
nity for  housing,  he  all  too  often  Is  denied 
this  equality  of  treatment. 
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Because  of  his  color  he  suffers  a  penalty; 
his  family  suffers  a  penalty;  and  our  national 
security  suffers  a  penalty  because  of  the  Im- 
paired morale  of  our  fighting  forces. 

We  are  talking  here  about  a  group  of  men 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  In  the 
service  of  their  nation.  It  is  a  fact  that  Ne- 
groes often  volunteer  for  the  most  difficult 
and  hazardous  assignments.  It  Is  a  fact  that 
20  percent  of  Army  deaths  In  Vietnam  last 
year  were  Negroes. 

Earlier  this  year,  in  a  visit  to  his  home 
State  of  South  Carolina,  General  Westmore- 
land paid  tribute  to  the  superb  performance 
of  these  men. 

"I  say  to  the  people  of  my  native  State  and 
my  country,"  the  General  noted,  'that  the 
performance  of  the  Negro  serviceman  has 
been  particularly  Inspirational  to  me.  He  has 
served  with  distinction  equal  to  that  of  his 
white  comrade  in  arms.  The  Negro  service- 
man, like  all  servicemen,  has  been  a  credit  to 
our  country.  He  has  been  courageous  on  the 
battlefield,  proficient  in  a  cross  section  of 
technical  skills.  Uke  his  white  colleague,  he 
understands  what  the  war  Is  all  about,  he  is 
loyal  to  his  country  and  supports  its  policies, 
and  Is  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  with 
a  sense  of  responsibility." 

The  Negro  serviceman  has  been  loyal  and 
responsible  to  his  country.  But  the  people 
of  his  country  have  failed  In  their  loyalty  and 
responsibility  to  him.  The  country  which  sent 
him  to  hazardous  duty  abroad  refuses  to 
permit  him  to  live  In  the  midst  of  the  white 
civilian  community  when  he  returns. 

Our  original  voluntary  program  to  correct 
off-base  housing  discrimination  floimdered 
and  fell  apart.  It  lacked  sufficient  leadership 
from  the  top — starting  with  me,  and  going 
right  on  down  through  the  senior  echelon  of 
the  Defense  establishment.  And  it  lacked  ap- 
propriately stiff  sanctions  for  the  violation  of 
our  antl-discrlmlnatlon  policy. 

We  have  forged,  therefore,  a  whole  new  set 
of  tools  to  deal  with  this  failure. 

We  have  mapped  out  a  two-pronged  cam- 
paign. The  first  phase  was  to  compile  a  na- 
tion-wide census  of  open  off-base  rental 
housing  for  military  personnel.  That  we  have 
completed. 

The  second  phase  Is  to  mobilize — through- 
out the  entire  country — effective  community 
support  for  non-dlscrlmlnatory  military  off- 
base  housing.  That  Is  now  well  under  way. 
We  selected  the  greater  Washington  metro- 
politan area.  Including  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, as  our  first  objective.  We  wanted  to 
make  the  area  surrounding  the  nation's  capi- 
tal a  model  program— as  It  should  be — and 
we  wanted  to  learn  quickly  all  the  lessons  we 
could  that  would  assist  us  in  the  country  at 
large. 

Officials  from  the  highest  levels  of  the  De- 
fense Department — the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Service  Secretaries,  and  senior 
commanders — met  with  realtors  and  land- 
lords of  the  area  and  put  the  matter  to  them 
squarely. 

The  extent  of  off -base  housing  discrimina- 
tion was  appalling.  The  morale  of  our  Neg.-o 
servicemen  and  their  families  was  being 
severely  eroded.  We  told  the  landlords  the 
Defense  Department  could  no  longer  tolerate 
the  situation. 

We  appealed  to  the  landlords  for  voluntary 
compliance  with  our  non-discriminatory 
housing  policy. 

But  we  pointed  out  that  the  situation  as 
it  stood  was  so  unjust  that,  whether  we  se- 
cured their  voluntary  compliance  or  not.  we 
simply  could  not  permit  the  conditions  to 
continue.  If.  then,  the  landlords  felt  they 
would  not  or  could  not  comply,  we  were  going 
to  have  to  prohibit  any  of  our  men — regard- 
less of  their  race — from  signing  rental  agree- 
ments in  housing  units  where  such  discrimi- 
nation was  practiced. 

Many  proprietors  complied  voluntarily.  Too 
many  did  not. 

Let  me  say  that  In  many  instances  their 
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position — while  shortsighted — was  under- 
standable. Some  faced  genuine  economic 
pressures. 

In  any  event,  they  did  not  comply.  And 
so  we  were  compelled  to  take  the  only  action 
open  to  us.  We  prohibited  all  military  per- 
sonnel, both  white  and  Negro,  from  signing 
new  leases  or  rental  agreements  in  their  fa- 
cilities. 

This  had  the  effect  of  applying  a  counter- 
vailing economic  pressure,  and  our  open 
housing  program  took  on  an  altogether  new 
and  positive  direction. 

In  Northern  Virginia  and  Maryland,  with- 
in 120  days,  we  more  than  trebled  the  num- 
ber of  non-dlscrlmlnatory  units — from  aliout 
15.000  to  53.000  units. 

Now  we  are  at  work  elsewhere  through- 
out the  nation.  We  have,  for  example,  an 
intensified  program  going  on  in  California 
at  the  moment.  We  are  giving  particular  em- 
phasis to  this  State,  not  merely  because  of 
the  large  nmnber  of  Defense  installations  and 
military  personnel  there:  but  because  of  the 
14  states  with  open  housing  regulations  and 
laws.  California  has  the  lowest  percentage  of 
apartment  facilities  open  to  all  races. 

Indeed,  we  have  plans  to  extend  the  pro- 
gram in  a  dozen  additional  states  in  the 
near  future. 

Everywhere  our  approach  will  be  the  same. 
We  will  survey  the  local  situation  of  each 
military  base.  We  will  meet  with  the  realtors 
and  landlords  and  explain  the  problem  fully. 
We  win  request  their  cooperation  and  seek 
their  voluntary  compliance.  We  will  do 
everything  possible  to  see  that  omx  military 
families  act  as  good  tenants:  that  they  pay 
their  obligations  promptly,  and  that  they 
respect  the  property  of  private  owners.  We 
will  enlist  the  help  of  local  and  State  officials. 
And  only  when,  and  if.  all  other  actions  fail, 
will  we  apply  the  appropriate  sanctions. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  am  fully  aware 
that  the  Defense  Department  is  not  a  phil- 
anthropic foundation  or  a  social-welfare  In- 
stitution. But  I  want  to  emphasize  Just  as 
strongly  that  I  do  not  propose  to  let  oui 
Negro  servicemen  and  their  families  continue 
to  suffer  the  Injustices  and  Indignities  they 
have  In  the  past. 

It  Is  said  that  there  are  no  atheists  in  fox- 
holes. I  can  assure  you  that  In  South  Viet- 
nam there  Is  no  segregation  In   foxholes. 

There  is  no  segregation  of  our  servicemen 
In  on-base  housing. 

And  the  Defense  Department  cannot  toler- 
ate segregation  of  our  servicemen  in  off-base 
housing. 

Where  we  must  use  stiff  sanctions,  we 
will. 

What  we  prefer,  hope  for,  and  expect  is  an 
overwhelming  measure  of  voluntary  compli- 
ance. 

Now  let  me  discuss  with  you  for  a  moment 
our  second  program  in  the  social  field.  It 
is  called  Project  100,000,  and  I  first  an- 
nounced It  In  a  speech  In  New  York  in  August 
of  last  year. 

I  pointed  out,  at  the  time,  that  though 
there  were  roughly  1.8  million  young  men 
reaching  military  service  age  each  year  in 
the  United  States,  some  600,000 — a  full 
third — were  falling  to  qualify  under  our 
draft  standards.  Some  had  medical  problems, 
but  I  was  particularly  concerned  about  those 
thousands  who  failed  because  of  educational 
deficiencies. 

In  some  areas,  the  failure  rate  for  draftees 
ran  as  high  as  60  percent;  and  for  Negroes  In 
some  states  It  exceeded  80  percent. 

What  this  clearly  meant  was  that  the  bur- 
den of  military  service  was  not  being  shoul- 
dered equally.  Inequities  were  serious:  In- 
equities by  region;  inequities  by  race; 
and  Inequities  by  educational  level. 

What  was  even  worse  was  the  obvious  Im- 
plication. If  so  massive  a  number  of  our 
young  men  were  educationally  unqualified 
for  even  the  least  complicated  tasks  of  mili- 
tary service,  bow  could  they  reasonably  be 


expected  to  lead  productive  and  rewarding 
lives  In  an  Increasingly  technological  and 
highly  skilled  society? 

Our  studies  confirmed  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  these  draft  rejectees  were  the  hapless 
and  hopeless  victims  of  poverty:  a  poverty 
that  is  not  the  mere  absence  of  American 
middle-class  affluence,  but  something  infin- 
itely more  complex:  a  corrosive  and  decaying 
mix  of  social,  educational,  and  environmen- 
tal deprivation. 

What  these  men  badly  need  is  a  sense  of 
personal  achievement — a  sense  of  succeeding 
at  some  task — a  sense  of  their  own  intrinsic 
potential. 

They  have  potential,  but  the  slow  and  si- 
lent poison  of  the  poverty  virus  has  para- 
lyzed It  in  many  of  them.  They  have  grown 
up  in  an  atmosphere  of  drift  and  discourage- 
ment. It  is  not  simply  the  sometimes  squalid 
ghettos  of  their  external  environment  that 
has  debilitated  them^but  an  internal  and 
more  destructive  ghetto  of  personal  disillu- 
sionment and  despair:  a  ghetto  of  the  human 
spirit. 

Poverty  In  America  pockmarks  its  victims 
inwardly. 

If  unchecked  and  unreversed,  that  inner 
ghetto  of  the  poverty-scarred  personality  of 
these  men  can  fester  Into  explosive  frustra- 
tions of  bitterness  and  violence. 

Chronic  failures  In  school  throughout  their 
childhood,  they  are  destined  to  a  downward 
spiral  of  defeat  and  decay  in  a  sklll-orlented 
nation  that  requires  from  its  manpower  {jool 
an  increasing  index  of  competence,  discipline, 
and  self-confidence. 

Poverty  destines  thousands  of  young  men 
today  to  a  dismal  future.  Destines  them,  yes. 
But  dooms  them.  no. 

Tliese  young  men — and  they  are  typified 
by  those  who  in  the  past  have  failed  to  qual- 
ify for  military  service  due  to  educational 
deficiencies — can  be  saved  from  that  futile 
future.  They  can  be  rehabilitated,  both  In- 
wardly and  out.  They  are  men,  we  concluded, 
who  given  the  benefits  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment's experience  in  educational  innova- 
tion and  on-the-job  training,  and  placed  In 
an  atmosphere  of  high  motivation  and  mo- 
rale, could  be  transformed  Into  competent 
military  personnel.  Beyond  that,  after  their 
tour  of  duty,  they  could  return  to  civilian 
life — equipped  with  new  skills  and  atti- 
tudes— and  thus  break  out  of  the  self -perpe- 
trating poverty  cycle. 

The  Defense  Department  is  the  world's 
largest  producer  of  skilled  men.  We  provide 
enlisted  men  with  highly  professional  train- 
ing in  1.500  different  skills,  in  more  than 
2,000  separate  courses.  And  eacli  year  we  re- 
turn about  three-quarters  of  a  million  men 
to  the  nation's  manpower  pool. 

The  goal  of  Project  100,000  was,  there- 
fore, to  take  in  40.000  rejectees  the  first  year, 
and  100,000  each  year  thereafter.  The  pro- 
gram completed  Its  first  year  on  Septem- 
ber 30. 

I  want  to  report  to  you  on  Its  progress. 

Our  goal  was  to  take  40,000  men;  we  took 
49.000. 

They  entered  all  of  the  services:  .^rmy, 
Navy.  Air  Force,  and  the  Marine  Corps. 

Now.  what  sort  of  backgrounds  do  these 
men  come  from?  About  60  percent  are 
whites;  about  40  psrosiu  Negroes.  Their  aver- 
age age  is  21.  Thirty  percent  of  them  are  un- 
employed at  the  time  they  come  to  us,  and 
an  additional  26  percent  are  earning  less  than 
$60  ft  week. 

What  this  means  is  that  more  than  half 
of  these  men  are  gripped  In  poverty.  Nor  is 
that  surprising.  Their  average  reeullng  score 
Is  a  bare  slzth-grade  level;  and  14  percent 
of  them  read  at  s  third-grade  level  or  less. 
Many  are  poorly  motivated  when  they  reacb 
us.  They  lack  Initiative.  They  lack  pride. 
They  lack  ambition. 

If  nothing  were  done  to  give  them  a  strong 
sense  of  their  own  worth  and  potential,  they, 
their  wives  and  tbelr  chUdretn  would  almost 


inevitably  be  the  unproductive  recipients  of 
some  form  of  the  dole  10  years  from  now. 

I  want  to  repeat :  we  have  taken  these  men 
Into  the  service  because  we  are  convinced 
that,  given  the  proper  environment  and 
training,  they  can  contribute  Just  as  much 
to  the  defense  of  their  country  as  men  from 
the  more  advantaged  segments  of  our  so- 
ciety 

Has  that  belief  been  borne  out  by  the 
facts? 

We  now  have  had  a  full  year's  experience 
with  this  program,  and  let  me  tell  you  the 
results 

Ninety-eight  percent  of  our  traditional 
categories  of  recruits  successfully  graduated 
from  basic  training  during  the  year.  And 
the  successful  graduation  rate  of  these 
49,000  new  category  men  was  96  percentr— only 
two  percentage  points  less  than  our  tradi- 
tional recruits. 

I  have  insisted  that  these  men  should  be 
slngled-out  or  stigmatized  as  a  rpeclal  group. 
Technically — and  for  our  own  internal  rec- 
ord-keeping— ^men  who  would  have  formerly 
been  draft  rejectees  are  termed  New  Stand- 
ards men.  But  the  men  themselves  are  never 
Informed  that  they  are  In  this  category. 

It  Is  absolutely  Imperatl-.  e  that  they  be- 
lieve in  themselves  and  their  own  potential. 
They  obviously  carmot  do  that  if  we  treat 
them  with  anything  remotely  suggesting 
condescendence. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  our  Project  100,000 
Is  succeeding  beyond  even  our  most  hope- 
ful expectations.  Many  of  our  commanders 
report  that  these  men  are  turning  out  to  be 
even  more  highly  motivated  than  some  serv- 
icemen with  a  much  more  privileged  back- 
ground. 

Now  these  are  the  Initial  resxilts,  and  we 
are  Immensely  encouraged.  But  obviously  the 
real  test  Is  going  to  come  later,  when  these 
men  move  back  Into  civilian  society.  How 
win  they  fare  then? 

Will  the  vital  sense  of  achievement  and 
self-confidence  they  have  experienced  in  their 
mUltary  service,  as  well  as  the  skills  they 
have  learned,  move  them  forward  In  society — 
or  will  they  return  to  the  depressing 
downwardsplrallng,  poverty-ln-the-mldst-of- 
plenty  phenomenon  that  plagues  our  urban 
ghettos  and  our  rural  pockets  of  economic 
stagnation? 

We  cannot  say  for  certain.  But  we  Intend 
to  find  out. 

W«  are  launching  a  careful  follow-up 
study  to  test  conclusively  the  ultimate  out- 
come of  Project  100.000.  At  least  a  decade  of 
careful  measurement  of  the  perfonn&noe  of 
the  men  both  In  and  out  of  the  service  will 
be  required.  We  won't  know  unttl  the  end 
of  that  period  what  the  definitive  study  will 
prove.  But  I  am  willing  to  make  a  prediction. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  Project  100.000  men 
wUl  continue  to  do  a  fuUy  creditable  Job  in 
the  service;  and  that  on  return  to  civilian 
life,  their  earning  capacity — and  their  oTer- 
all  achievement  In  society — will  be  two  or 
three  times  what  It  would  have  been  hSbd 
there  been  no  such  program,  and  had  they 
remained  rejectees. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  can  be 
salvaged  from  the  blight  of  poverty,  and 
the  Defense  Department — with  no  detriment 
whatever  to  Its  primary  role — Is  i>artlcularly 
well    equipped    to    salvage    them. 

We  not  only  can  do  It.  We  are  doing  it. 
And  the  benefit  to  our  society — and  to  the 
ultimate  roots  of  our  scctirlty — will  be  Im- 
mense, 

Now,  let  me  describe  to  you  briefly  our 
third  program  In  this  field.  We  call  It  Project 
Transition. 

As  I  mentioned,  we  return  some  760.000 
men  from  the  servlcee  annually  to  dvlUan 
life.  Some  of  these  men  can  move  readily 
Into  civilian  jobs  without  difficulty,  but  a 
significant  number  of  them  are  faced  with 
genuine  problems, 
We  surveyed  the  situation,  and  found  thai 
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some  50  percent  of  the  men  about  to  leave 
the  services  need  and  want  some  degree  of 
help  to  make  the  transition  to  a  productive 
clvUlan  life. 

To  provide  that  help,  we  have  created  a 
voluntary  program— Project  Transition— for 
men  with  30  to  180  days  of  service  time  re- 
maining. The  project  gives  priority  to  certain 
groups:  to  those  disabled  in  battle;  to  those 
with  no  previous  clvUlan  occupation;  to 
combat  arms  servicemen  with  no  civilian- 
related  skill;  to  those  who  have  such  a  skill, 
but  who  require  additional  training  or  up- 
grading; and  Anally  to  those  who  desire  a 
completely  new  civilian  skill,  regardless  of 
their  current  training  status. 

The  program  meets  four  basic  needs  of 
the  man  leaving  the  service:  counseling,  skill 
enhancement,  education,  and  Job  place- 
ment. 

We  now  have  pilot  programs — for  each  of 
the  services — at  Ave  bases.  I  can  report  to 
you  today  that  within  sixty  days  Project 
Transition  will  be  in  operation  at  all  eighty 
of  the  major  Installations  In  this  country. 
We  have  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  other 
federal  agencies— the  labor  Department, 
HEW.  the  Postal  Service — as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  SUte  and  local  agencies  that  can 
assist  with  training,  and  offer  employment  to 
these  men.  A  number  of  police  departments 
around  the  nation,  for  example,  are  partici- 
pating, not  only  with  professional  advice 
and  technical  assistance  but  with  solid  Job 
offers  as  well. 

Though  the  program  U  still  In  Its  pilot 
stage.  It  clearly  has  tremendous  potential, 
and  Industrial  leaders  throughout  the  na- 
tion have  already  expressed  enthusiasm  for 
the  Idea.  Further,  the  Ford  Foundation  has 
offered  to  work  cloeely  with  us  In  solving 
the  problems  connected  with  placing  the 
right  veteran  In  the  right  Job. 

We  are  going  to  be  able  to  give  the  return- 
ing Negro  veteran— particularly  the  Negro 
veteran  who  without  help  might  be  com- 
pelled to  drift  back  Into  the  stagnation  of 
the  urban  ghetto — an  opportunity  for  valu- 
able training  and  satisfying  employment. 

Every  veteran — regardless  of  color,  creed, 
or  class — who  has  served  his  country  In  the 
Armed  Forces  deserves  the  opportunity  to 
move  back  usefully  and  productively  Into 
civilian  life.  Project  Transition  wlU  help  give 
him  the  opport\mlty. 

I  think  the  point  we  must  realize  is  this. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  economic, 
social,  and  educational  legislation  of  the 
cuirent  period  eventxially  will  transform 
American  society  Immensely  for  the  better. 

But  the  very  magnitude  of  the  task  will 
require  a  decade  or  two  for  the  full  effects 
to  be  felt. 

This  means  that  the  present  generation 
of  the  under-privileged  youth  of  all  races, 
caught  in  the  self-perpetuating  trap  of  pov- 
erty, are  In  danger  of  being  left  out  of  these 
eventual  benefits. 

The  President  has  made  clear  that  the 
United  States  cannot  be  satisfied  with  that 
situation.  We  must  find  ways  to  assist  jjeople 
now — even  before  our  present  legislation  can 
reach  its  full  potential  for  economic  and 
social  improvement. 

This  Is  manifestly  a  national  respwnsl- 
hillty — not  primarily  a  Department  of  De- 
fense responsibility. 

Our  primary  responsibility — to  repeat — la 
the  security  of  this  nation.  But  In  the  ulti- 
mate analysis,  the  foxmdatlon  of  that  se- 
curity Is  a  stable  social  structure.  I  suggest 
to  you  that  the  Defense  Department  can 
find  ways  to  contribute  to  the  development 
of  such  a  structure  without  compromising 
the  combat  readiness  of  Its  forces. 

The  three  social  programs  I  have  described 
to  you  today  are  the  kinds  of  programs  that 
will  bolster  the  security  of  this  nation.  They 
are  the  kinds  of  programs  that  will  reduce 
the  criticism,  some  of  It  Justified,  that  we 
are  often  bludgeoned  with  Internationally: 
criticism  that  grows  out  of  the  discrepancy 
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between  our  traditional  preaching  of  the 
principles  of  liberty  and  equality— and  our 
obvious  lapses  in  the  practice  of  those  two 
bedrock  constltuUonal  guarantees.  They  are 
partial  answers  to  the  basic  question:  can 
our  present  American  society  afford  to  meet 
simultaneously  Its  responsibilities  both  at 
home  and  abroad? 

Can  we  continue  to  meet  our  commitments 
to  contain  aggression  internationally,  and 
at  the  same  time  take  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  cure  our  urban  and  racial  Ills  here 
at  home? 

I  say  definitively  that  we  can. 
This  nation  is  immensely  powerful — both 
In  material  and  human  resources. 

Our  current  Defense  expenditures — as 
heavy  as  they  are— are  only  9  percent  of  the 
GNP.  That  is  a  lesser  percentage  of  the 
GNP  than  defense  spending  in  most  of  the 
years  of  the  1950s.  The  taxes  we  pay  today 
are  billions  of  dollars  less  than  the  taxes 
we  would  be  paying  under  the  tax  rates  of 
the  1950s.  The  modest  surcharge  that  the 
President  is  recommending— and  which 
makes  eminent  sense  in  our  highly  charged 
economy— will  represent  a  reclslon  of  less 
than  half  of  the  tax  cuts  this  Administra- 
tion has  achieved. 

And  yet,  we  appear  to  believe  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  achieve  all  that  genuinely 
needs  achieving. 

We  appear  to  believe  that  we  are  stretch- 
ing our  resources  too  thinly. 

We  appear  to  believe  that  we  cannot 
simultaneously  wage  war  against  aggression 
abroad,  and  a  war  against  povertv,  urban 
decay,  and  social  Injustice  here  at  home. 
That  we  cannot  afford  It  is  a  myth. 
That  we  may  choose  not  to  attempt  It,  Is 
another  matter  entirely. 

But  if  we  make  that  choice,  let  us  make  it 
deliberately  and  rationally. 

Let  us  not  m.ike  that  choice  because  of  a 
mere  mythology— the  mythology  that  Amer- 
ica is  not  strong  enough  to  do  all  that  needs 
doln^. 

We  are  strong  enough  materlallv  and  tech- 
nologically. We  do  have  the  resources  in 
both  money  and  manpower. 
What  we  may  lack  Is  the  will  power. 
If  we  do  lack  It,  so  be  it.  But  let  that  be 
our  conscious  choice.  Let  us  face  the  Issues 
honestly,  and  admit  to  ourselves  that  we  sim- 
ply do  not  want  to  make  the  effort. 

Let  us  not  blame  the  lack  of  effort  on  the 
myth  that  we  cannot  do  all  that  needs  doing. 
For  the  fact  Is,  we  can. 
We  can  curb  aggression  abroad.  And  we 
can  meet  our  pressing  social  problems  here 
at  home.  And  we  can  do  both  at  the  same 
time  If  we  will  use  wisely  existing  institu- 
tions and  available  resources. 

The  simple  question  Is  this  do  we  have 
the  requisite  faith  in  ourselves? 

Do  we  have  the  requisite  confidence  in  our 
constitutional  objectives? 

Do  we  have  the  requisite  resolve  to  com- 
plete the  achievements  that  the  United 
States  was  founded  less  than  200  yeai-s  ago 
to  secure' 

I,  for  one,  say  we  do.  Ladles  and  Gentle- 
men, what  say  you? 

Thank  you,  and  good  morning. 


GOVERNORS'  CONFERENCE  REAF- 
FIRMS STATES'  JURISDICTION 
OVER  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  MAN- 
AGEMENT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
very  much  pleased  today  to  receive  a  copy 
of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  National 
Governors'  Conference  at  the  59th  an- 
nual meeting  aboard  the  SS  Independ- 
ence last  month  and  to  discover  that  the 
Governors  have  asked  the  Congress  to  re- 
affirm States'  Jurisdiction  over  flsh  and 
wildlife  management. 


Last  month,  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
during  hearings  on  the  Flaming  Gorge 
National  Recreation  Area  bill,  I  proposed 
an  amendment  which  would  reaffirm  the 
same  jurisdiction  for  the  States  of  Utah 
and  V/yoming. 

My  amendment  would  merely  help  to 
protect  Utah's  hunters  and  fishermen 
from  Federal  encroachment  in  an  area 
where  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
logical  or  legal  business — the  manage- 
ment of  fish  and  game. 

The  Governors  at  their  meeting  said 
that  they  felt  that  the  States  have  the 
basic  right  to  conserve,  manage,  and  reg- 
ulate the  use  and  harvest  of  resident  spe- 
cies of  fish  and  game  on  all  lands. 

The  present  language  in  the  Flaming 
Gorge  proposal  would  cast  a  shadow  on 
State  jurisdiction,  and  most  flsh  and 
game  officials  feel  that  it  would  give  the 
Federal  Government  virtually  complete 
control  over  all  fish  and  game  matters 
which  are  currently  under  State  control. 
The  Governors'  resolution  supports  the 
basic  tenets  of  my  Flaming  Gorge  pro- 
posal, which  are  also  encompassed  in  a 
bill  (H.R.  8377>  currently  before  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Governors 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
REArprRMiNC  States'  Jurisdiction  Over  Fish 

AND    WlLDLlrE    Ma.MACEMENT 

Whereas,  since  colonial  times  in  this  coun- 
try, the  ownership  of  wildlife,  by  law,  history 
and  tradition,  has  been  separated  from  the 
ownership  of  the  land,  in  contrast  to  the 
Eiu-opean  system  In  which  landowner  owns 
the  game  thereon;  and 

Whereas,  It  has  been  held  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  that  all  species  of  wildlife  are 
held  in  trust  by  the  individual  States  for  the 
people  of  each  State,  the  principal  exception 
to  this  rule  arising  under  the  treaty-making 
power  of  the  United  States  which  makes  the 
migratory  bird  treaties  and  federal  legislation 
dealing  with  migratory  birds  pursuant  to  and 
limited  by  said  treaties  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land;  and 

Whereas,  contrary  to  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions and  dictates  of  sound  unified  flsh  and 
game  management  policies,  the  Solicitor  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  held,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Stewart  L. 
Udall.  has  concurred  therewith,  that  the  fed- 
eral government  has  full  and  exclusive  power 
and  control  over  both  migratory  and  resident 
wildlife  on  all  federally-owned  land: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional Governors'  Conference  reaffirms  the 
basic  right  of  the  States  to  conserve,  manage 
and  regulate  the  use  and  harvest  of  resident 
species  of  flsh  and  game  on  all  lands,  includ- 
ing thoee  lands  owned  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, within  each  individual  State  on  which 
said  Jurisdiction  has  not  been  relinquished 
to  the  federal  government;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that,  to  prevent  fur- 
ther encroachment  upon  the  States'  respon- 
sibilities In  the  management  of  wildlife  and 
flsh  resources,  the  following  basic  policies  be 
adopted:  the  federal  government,  through 
existing  International  treaties  and  agree- 
ments, bears  direct  responsibility  and  Juris- 
diction over  specified  migratory  birds,  certain 
endangered  species,  basic  research,  certain 
oceanic  resources,  and  fauna  of  certain  ter- 
ritorial lands  beyond  the  continental  United 
States,  and  fish  and  resident  species  of  wild- 
life are  and  should  remain  state  resources 
under  the  direct  Jurisdiction  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  Individual  States;  and 
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Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  National 
Governors'  Conference  supix)rts  the  basic 
tenets  of  US..  8377,  Introduced  in  the  First 
Session  of  the  00th  Congress,  which  purports 
to  declare  and  determine  the  policy  by  the 
Congress,  with  respect  to  the  primary  au- 
thority of  the  several  States  to  control,  reg- 
ulate and  manage  flsh  and  wildlife  within 
their  territorial  limits. 


THE  PRESS  AND  THE  BAY  OP  PIGS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  a  most  pro- 
vocative, carefully  prepared  article  en- 
titled "The  Press  and  the  Bay  of  Pigs," 
written  by  Victor  Bernstein  and  Jesse 
Grordon,  and  published  in  the  fall,  1967, 
issue  of  the  Columbia  Forum. 

The  article  relates  in  detail  the  manner 
in  which  the  American  press  handled  or 
mishandled  events  leading  up  to  the 
ill-fated  attempt  to  invade  Cubia  in  April 
1961. 

In  the  hope  that  Members  of  Congress, 
the  press.  Federal  policymakers,  and 
others  will  read  this  important  article.  I 
ask  unnanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
Eis  follows : 

The  Press  and  the  Bat  of  Pigs 

(By  Victor  Bernstein  and  Jesse  Gordon) 

Aside  from  its  other  meanings,  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  was  "also  Important  in  the  history  of 
relations  between  the  American  press  and 
the  U.S.  Government,"  Clifton  Daniel,  msm- 
aglng  editor  of  The  New  York  Times,  told  the 
World  Press  Institute  last  year.  Mr.  Daniel 
went  on  to  reconstruct  this  history  Insofar  as 
it  Involved  his  newspaper.  This  article  at- 
tempts a  reconstruction  on  a  somewhat 
broader  basis.  Such  a  history  has  permanent 
relevance  to  the  democratic  process;  and,  in 
any  case.  It  Is  always  useftil  to  remind  the 
press  that  If  It  worried  as  much  about  Its 
own  credibility  gap  as  about  the  Administra- 
tion's the  country  would  be  well  served. 

Early  In  November,  1960,  Carey  McWllUams, 
editor  of  The  Nation,  received  a  phone  call 
from  Paul  Baran,  Stanford  University  econ- 
omist. He  said  that  Ronald  Hilton,  then  di- 
rector of  Stanford's  Institute  of  Hispanic 
American  and  Luso-BrazlUan  Studies,  "Is 
Jujst  back  from  Guatemala.  In  the  current 
Issue  of  his  Hispanic  American  Report,  he 
writes  that  it  is  common  knowledge  down 
there  that  the  CIA  Is  training  Cuban  exiles 
at  a  secret  Guatemalan  base  In  preparation 
for  an  invasion  of  Cuba."  Mr.  McWllUams 
checked  back  with  Dr.  Hilton,  and  the  result 
was  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  The  Na- 
tion of  Saturday,  November  19. 

"Fidel  Castro,"  the  editorial  began,  "may 
have  a  sounder  basis  for  his  expressed  fears 
of  a  U.S. -financed  'Guatemala-type'  invasion 
than  most  of  us  realize."  It  went  on  to  give 
the  gist  of  Dr.  Hilton's  story,  which  located 
the  base  near  the  mountain  town  of  Betal- 
huleu  and  said  that  the  whole  affair  had 
been  aired  on  the  front  page  of  La  Nora. 
Guatemala's  leading  newspaper.  The  editorial 
ended: 

"We  ourselves,  of  course,  pretend  to  no 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  facts.  ...  If 
Washington  is  Ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
the  base,  or,  knowing  that  It  exists.  Is  never- 
thelefs  Innocent  of  any  Involvement  In  it, 
then  surely  the  appropriate  authorities  will 
want  to  scotch  all  Invidious  rumors.  .  .  .  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  reports  as  heard  by 
Dr.  Hilton  are  true,  then  public  pressure 
should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Adminis- 
tration to  abandon  this  dangerous  and  hare- 
brained project. 

There  is  a  second  reason  why  we  believe 
the    reports    merit    publication;    they    can 


and  should,  be  checked  Immediately  by  aU 
U.S.  news  media  with  correspondents  In 
Guatemala. 

The  Issue  containing  the  editorial  went 
to  press  on  Friday,  November  11.  On  that  day, 
75  proofs,  together  with  copies  of  a  news 
release  based  upon  the  editorial,  were  dis- 
tributed by  Jesse  Gordon  to  all  major  news 
media.  Including  foreign  news  bureaus  In 
New  York.  The  more  Important  local  offices 
were  serviced  by  messenger.  Mr.  Gordon  fol- 
lowed the  dispatch  of  the  releaaes  with  tele- 
phone calls  to  various  news  desks. 

The  phone  calls  elicited  some  ptizzllng 
reactions.  The  Associated  Press  was  called 
three  times;  each  time  a  different  desk  man 
answered,  professed  Interest  In  the  story, 
but  said  he  hadn't  seen  either  the  release 
or  a  proof  of  the  editorial.  Could  duplicates 
be  sent  Immediately?  Three  duplicates  were 
sent  in  as  many  hours,  apparently  to  end 
up  on  the  desk  of  someone  in  the  AP  hier- 
archy who  didn't  want  them  to  go  any 
farther.  In  the  end,  neither  the  AP  nor  the 
United  Press  International  used  the  story, 
nor  did  they  request  any  check  on  It  that 
weekend  from  their  correspondents  In  Guate- 
mala. 

On  Monday.  Mr.  Gordon  was  again  in  touch 
with  the  UPI,  this  time  speaking  to 
Francis  L.  McCarthy,  head  of  the  service's 
Latin  American  desk.  "Yes,"  said  Mr.  McCar- 
thy, "there's  a  big  base  In  operation  In  Guate- 
mala and  US.  planes  are  flying  In  and  out. 
But  the  Pentagon  denies  any  knowledge  and 
the  State  Department  says  'no  comment.' 
One  story  we  hear  Is  that  the  base  is  being 
built  by  the  U.S.  as  a  replacement  for  Guan- 
tanamo." 

At  this  stage,  knowledge  of  the  base  fol- 
lows an  Interesting  geographic  distribution 
pattern.  The  readers  of  the  Guatemalan 
newspaper  La  Hora  knew  there  was  a  base.  In- 
deed, according  to  Andrew  TuUy  In  his  CIA: 
The  Inside  Story,  "Practically  everybody  In 
Central  America  knew  about  this  [Retal- 
huleu]  training  base  and,  of  course,  so  did 
Fidel  Castro."  In  the  United  States,  however, 
where  by  repute  exists  the  freest  and  most 
efficient  press  In  the  world,  apparently  the 
only  people  who  knew  about  the  base  were 
Dr.  Hilton,  Mr.  McCarthy,  and  the  assorted 
readership  (totaling  fewer  than  100,000)  of 
the  Hispanic  American  Report,  The  Nation 
and  the  York  (Pa.)  Gazette  and  Daily 
which — alone  among  the  country's  dallies — 
had  published  The  Nation's  release  In  Its  Is- 
sue of  November  12. 

What  of  The  New  York  Times,  the  ultima 
Thule  of  the  publicist?  Mr.  Gordon  sent  four 
copies  of  the  editorial  to  the  Times — one  each 
to  the  city  and  national  editors,  smother  to 
Herbert  L.  Matthews  (editorial  writer)  and 
another  to  Peter  Klhss  (a  staff  reporter  who 
was  then  covering  domestic  aspects  of  the 
Cuban  situation).  Additionally,  the  city  and 
national  desks  of  the  Times,  as  well  as  those 
of  other  major  news  media,  received  copies 
over  the  PR  Newswlre.  a  private  Teletype  cir- 
cuit. Mr.  Gordon  followed  dispatch  of  the 
proofs  by  phone  calls  to  Mr.  Klhss  and  others; 
all  professed  Interest  In  the  story,  and  Mr. 
Gordon  was  asked  where  Dr.  Hilton  coxold  be 
reached. 

It  took  nine  days  for  the  Times  to  react. 
On  page  32  of  Its  Issue  of  November  20,  It 
printed  an  unsigned  dispatch  from  Guate- 
mala City  based  on  its  correspondent's  in- 
terview with  President  Miguel  Ydlgoras  Fuen- 
tes.  The  President  was  asked  about  "re- 
peated reports"  of  a  "base  established  with 
U.S.  assistance  as  a  training  ground  for  mili- 
tary action  against  Cuba."  The  article  con- 
tinued : 

The  President  branded  the  reports  as  a 
"lot  of  lies."  He  said  the  base  .  .  .  was  one 
of  several  on  which  Guatemalan  Army  per- 
sonnel was  being  trained  In  guerrilla  warfare. 
The  object  of  the  training,  he  said,  was  to 
combat  Invasions  of  the  type  that  have  oc- 
curred recently  in  Honduras,  Nicaragua  and 
Panama. 


Five  days  later,  on  November  26.  the  York 
Gazette  and  Daily  shed  light  on  how  the  AP 
had  been  handling  developments: 

The  Gazette  and  Daily  asked  the  AP  .  .  . 
to  check  [The  Nation's]  report.  The  AP  Mid 
The  Nation  article  seemed  "thin" — an  adjec- 
tive which,  we  think,  fairly  describes  any 
story  as  It  begins  to  develop  from  hearsay 
or  second-hand  sources  .  .  .  But  when  we 
explained  that  we  were  not  requesting  a  re- 
write of  The  Nation  article  but  rather  a  check 
in  Guatemala,  the  AP  went  to  work.  Within 
a  few  days,  the  AP  sent  a  story  which  was 
printed  on  page  two  of  the  Gazette  and  Daily 
on  November  17,  headlined:  "Guatemala 
President  Denies  Reports  of  Antl-Castro 
Force."  The  headline  reasonably  sums  up 
the  story;  the  AP  had  Interviewed  President 
Ydlgoras  of  Guatemala  and  he  had  "branded 
as  false"  the  things  The  Nation  had  pub- 
lished. 

Now  for  the  wlndup.  In  a  letter  from  Stan- 
ford dated  November  19,  Dr.  Ronald  Hilton 
writes  as  follows:  "On  Friday,  November  18, 
Mr.  f Lyman  B.)  Klrkpatrlck  [Jr.],  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  CIA.  spoke  In  San 
Francisco  at  the  Commonwealth  Club.  .  .  . 
He  was  asked,  'Professor  Hilton  of  Stanford 
says  there  Is  a  CIA-flnanced  base  In  Guate- 
mala where  plans  are  being  made  for  an 
attack  on  Cuba.  Professor  Hilton  says  It  will 
be  a  black  day  for  Latin  America  and  the 
U.S.  If  this  takes  place.  Is  this  trtie?'  After  a 
long  silence,  Mr.  Klrkpatrlck  replied:  'It  will 
be  a  black  day  If  we  are  fotmd  out.'  " 

In  lying  to  both  the  Times  man  and  the  AP 
reporter.  President  Ydlgoras  displayed  the 
virtue  of  consistency,  at  least.  But  there  Is 
another,  more  significant,  observation  to  be 
made  about  these  two  dispatches.  Neither 
rep>orter  took  the  elementary  Journalistic  step 
(or,  If  they  took  It.  failed  to  report  that  they 
did  SO)  of  interviewing  anyone  on  the  staff 
of  La  Hora.  which  had  published  the  story 
the  previous  October  30  At  the  very  least, 
they  should  have  seen — or  repwrted  an  at- 
tempt to  see — the  newspaper's  pubUsber 
Clemente  Marroquin  Rojas.  who  was  then  a 
member  of  the  Ydigoras  cabinet  (and  is  to- 
day Vice  President  of  Guatemala) .  Moreover, 
according  to  Dr.  Hilton,  the  base  and  its  pur- 
p>oses  were  "common  knowledge"  in  the 
country;  should  not  the  reporters  have  been 
Instructed,  at  the  very  minimum,  to  test  this 
"common  knowledge"?  It  is  precisely  for  this 
purpose,  as  any  Journalist  will  tell  you,  that 
taxi  drivers  have  been  Invented.  But  both 
correspondents  chose  to  go  to  the  one  man 
in  the  country  who  would  be  sure  to  deny 
the  story — the  President. 

There  was,  perhaps,  some  excuse  for  the 
AP  correspondent.  Albarao  Contreras.  who 
was  a  Guatemalan  citizen  and  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  probe  Into  government  secrets 
for  the  meager  space  rates  paid  to  him  as  a 
•stringer."  But  what  of  the  Times  man? 

During  April  of  the  current  year,  while  thle 
article  was  being  researched.  Victor  Bern- 
stein wrote  to  Mr.  Daniel  at  the  Times,  re- 
questing Identification  of  the  author  of  the 
November  20,  1960.  dispatch,  and  in  general 
asking  for  clarification  of  what  the  TiTnes 
had  done  after  receiving  The  Nation's  origi- 
nal press  release.  Mr.  Daniel  replied  promptly 
m  a  letter  dated  April  27.  1967: 

Emanuel  Freedman,  then  our  Foreign  News 
Editor,  wrote  a  memorandum  on  November 
25,  1960,  that  referred  to  the  denial  Interview 
with  President  Ydigoras  published  In  The 
Times  of  November  20,  and  then  provided 
this  background:  "We  first  inveatlgated  Dr. 
Hilton's  allegations  a  few  days  earlier  on  the 
basis  of  a  tear  sheet  sent  to  us  in  advance  of 
The  Nation's  appearance  on  the  newsstands 
We  talked  with  Dr.  Hilton  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity by  telephone  to  determine  whethar 
he  had  anything  more  than  the  hearsay  evi- 
dence attributed  to  him  in  The  Nation.  (He 
had  not.)  Then  we  asked  the  Washington 
Bureau,  which  drew  a  blank,  and  our  8trln««r 
In  Guatemala,  who  reporter!  chat  there  had 
been  rumors  about  a  US. -organized  training 
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base,  but  that  it  had  been  ImpoBelble  to  get 
any  confirmation.  He  denied  that  Ydlgoras 
had  gone  on  TV  about  the  matter." 

The  Ydigoras  interview  was  written  by 
Paul  Kennedy.  He  wae  In  Nicaragua  at  the 
time  that  Th.e  Nation  article  reached  us, 
and  we  asked  him  to  go  to  Guatemala  to  look 
into  the  situation.  ...  He  met  a  blank  wall 
in  his  inquiries  and  on  the  19th  sent  the 
Ydigoras  Interview.  Mr.  Kennedy  left  Guate- 
mala on  the  21st. 

Paul  Kennedy  was  a  Times  expert  on  Latin 
Ame-tca.  If.  for  the  nonce,  his  interview  with 
Ydigoras  satisfied  the  Times'  editors,  It  did 
not  satisfy  the  editors  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  who  a  short  time  afterward  sent 
one  of  their  own  men,  Richard  Dudman, 
Into  Guatemala.  Mr.  Dudman  saw  no  purpose 
in  collecting  further  denials,  so  he  steered 
clear  of  the  Presidential  Palace  and  ran 
around  asking  questions  He  confirmed  the 
existence  of  a  'secret,  1,200-foot  airstrip" 
that  had  been  cut  out  of  the  Guatemalan 
Jungle,  and  of  nearby  barracks  capable  of 
housing  500  men.  A  Guatemalan  civilian  told 
him  that  many  of  the  soldiers  at  the  base 
spoke  with  a  "Cuban  accent";  he  also  con- 
scientiously reported  that  an  English-speak- 
ing Guatemalan  soldier  had  dismissed  all 
stories  about  the  base  as  "Communist 
propaganda." 

Even  with  these  tentative  conclusions,  Mr. 
Dudman  had  censorship  troubles  and  in  the 
end  filed  his  story  not  out  of  Guatemala, 
but  out  of  neighboring  El  Salvador.  This 
led  the  Post-Dispatch  to  print  an  edltlorlal 
which  should  have  galvanized  the  entire 
American  press  into  action: 

What  is  going  on  in  Guatemala''  Who  is 
trying  to  conceal  what,  and  for  what  pur- 
pose? Why  should  Richard  Dudman  .  .  . 
have  to  go  to  neighboring  El  Salvador  to 
send  a  dispatch  to  this  newspaper  about  what 
he  found  In  Guatemala? 

These  were  what  any  Journalist  would  call 
••gutsy"  questions,  crying  for  answers.  Yet 
the  AP  and  the  UPI,  upon  whom  the  over- 
whelming bulk  of  the  American  press  is 
utterly  dependent  for  foreign  news.  stlU 
made  no  attempt  to  search  out  the  answers. 
But  around  the  middle  of  December  the 
Loi  Angeles  Mirror  sent  Its  aviation  editor, 
Don  Dwiggins,  to  Guatemala.  He  reported 
that  American  funds  were  involved  In  the 
airstrip  and  base  construction.  The  AP  picked 
up  and  distributed  a.  three-paragraph  sum- 
mary of  Mr.  Dwiggins'  long  article,  but  again 
failed  to  show  any  reportorlal  initiative  of  its 
own.  In  an  article  that  appeared  In  The 
Nation  dated  January  7.  1961,  Mr.  Dwiggins 
presented  st-ong  evidence  in  suppwrt  of 
Dr.  Hilton's  "hearsay"  reports: 

No  one  in  an  ofBcial  position  would  ex- 
plain why  Guatemala,  a  country  without  a 
single  Jet  plane  of  its  own,  needs  a  Jet  .^sLr- 
strip  for  military  use  ,  .  .  A  military  base  ac- 
tually exists  behind  the  green  curtain  of 
Retalhuleu.  All  access  to  the  airfield  is  cut 
off.  ...  As  there  is  no  airline  traffic  Into 
Retalhuleu,  there  U  no  question  as  to  air- 
strip's purpose.  Guatemala's  air  force,  it 
should  be  noted  here,  consists  of  corroding 
war-surplus  Mustang  fighters,  AT-6  trainers 
and  some  war-weary,  twin-engine  bombers 
squatting  like  wounded  birds  at  Guatemala 
City's  La  Aurora  Airport. 

And  Mr.  Dwiggins  reported  that,  upon  his 
return  to  Los  Angeles,  an  antl-Castro  pilot 
told  him  of  a  "fantastic  air-raid  operation 
scheduled  for  some  time  early  in  1961."  Peo- 
ple "high  up  the  government,"  the  pilot  said, 
were  offering  $25,000  to  pilots  to  fly  the  mis- 
sion. 

It  would  seem  that,  by  now,  things  were 
beginning  to  add  up,  even  If  somewhat  slow- 
ly. There  Is  deflnltely  a  new  airstrip  and  base 
of  some  kind  in  Guatemala;  even  the  Times 
says  so.  Mr.  Dudman  has  reported  the  pos- 
sible presence  at  the  base  of  soldiers  who 
speak  Spanish  with  a  Cuban  accent,  Mr. 
Dwiggins  has  recorded  that  U.S.  money  is 
Involved    in   construction   of   the   base   and 


has  pointed  out  that  Guatemala,  which  has 
no  Jets,  obviously  has  no  use  for  an  airstrip 
capable  of  handling  them.  Unmentioned,  so 
far,  is  the  unmentionable  CIA.  Still,  it  would 
indeed  seem  that  Castro  had  reasonable 
grounds  for  suspecting  that  the  US.  was 
planning  something  unpleasant  for  him. 

But  to  the  Times,  nothing  adds  up  to  any- 
thing, yet.  On  January  3.  the  U.S.  broke  rela- 
tions with  Castro.  "What  snapped  U.S.  pa- 
tience," said  the  Times  "Review  of  the  Week" 
for  Sunday,  January  8,  "was  a  new  propa- 
ganda offensive  from  Havana  charging  that 
the  US.  was  plotting  an  "imminent  Invasion" 
of  Cuba,  and  a  demand  that  the  U.S.  cut  Its 
Havana  embassy  to  eleven."  In  nearly  five 
columns  of  text  on  the  Cuban  situation,  the 
only  base  mentioned  by  the  Times  Is  Guan- 
tdnamo.  Why,  then,  the  writer  asks  plain- 
tively, was  Castro  making  all  those  invasion 
charges  and  fulminating  so  against  the  VS.f 
The  writer  answers  his  own  question:  "The 
Castro  Government  has  become  increasingly 
shrill  with  Its  antl-Amerlcan  propaganda 
to  busy  minds  that  otherwise  would  be  pre- 
occupied with  dissatisfactions  at  home." 

But  two  days  later  Times  readers  were  to 
get  more  solid  fare.  In  the  January  10  Issue 
there  appeared  a  second  and  lengthy  dis- 
patch from  Paul  Kennedy,  this  one  sent 
directly  from  Retalhuleu.  (In  the  weeks  fol- 
lowing November  20,  1960,  Clifton  Daniel  ex- 
plained in  his  letter  of  April  27,  1967, 
Tumors  and  tangible  pieces  of  information 
built  up — including  stories  published  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Mirror  and  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch — and  as  a  result  we  asked  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy to  go  back  to  Guatemala  and  get  out  of 
the  capital  to  try  to  find  out  Just  what  was 
going  on.")  In  a  sense,  it  can  be  said  that 
this  second  Kennedy  piece  broke  the  log- 
Jam  on  the  story,  and  at  a  later  date  it  was 
to  be  pin-pointed  by  President  Kennedy  as 
an  example  of  "premature  disclosures  of 
sectirlty  Information." 

Actually,  the  Times  article  of  January  10 
was  written  with  the  utmost  circumspection. 
"This  area  [around  Retalhuleu]  is  the  focal 
point,"  the  story  began,  "of  Guatemala's  mil- 
itary preparations  for  what  Guatemalans 
consider  will  be  an  almost  inevitable  clash 
with  Cuba."  This  was  not  only  circumspect; 
It  was  misleading.  The  base  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  military  preparations  of  Guate- 
mala: it  had  to  do  with  the  military  prepara- 
tions of  the  U.S.  and  a  group  of  Cuban  exiles. 
That  Mr.  Kennedy  knew  this,  or  at  least 
strongly  suspected  It.  was  apparent  in  his 
text:  but  each  time  he  offered  a  sinister  in- 
terpretations of  events,  he  balanced  It  with 
an  innocent  one.  Thus,  while  Guatemalan 
authorities  insist  that  the  purpose  of  the 
base  was  to  "meet  an  assault,  expected  al- 
most any  day,  from  Cuba,"  the  "opponents 
of  the  Ydigoras  Administration"  insist  that 
the  preparations  are  for  an  offensive  against 
Castro.  (What  is  the  relevance  of  labeling 
those  who  suspect  aggression  as  "opponents" 
of  Ydigoras'  Are  we  to  believe  them  less?) 
Mr  Kennedy  asserted  flatly  that  at  the  base 
"commando-like  forces  are  being  drilled  in 
guerrilla  warfare  tactics  by  foreign  personnel, 
mostly  from  the  United  States,"  and  that 
Americans  .ire  assisting  with  "materiel  and 
ground  and  a'.r  facilities."  But  he  carefully 
added,  quoting  an  American  offlcial,  that 
the  United  States  is  supplying  only  materiel 
needed  for  "defensive  operations." 

Nothing  In  the  story  identifies  the  na- 
tlonility  of  the  guerrillas  under  training; 
Cubans  are  mentioned  only  as  being  among 
the  "experts  from  several  nations"  who  are 
acting  as  trainers  The  base.  Mr.  Kennedy  ob- 
serves (lau-hlngly?),  seems  to  be  on  the 
wrong  side  of  Guatemala  for  efficient  defense 
against  a  Cuban  assault  on  the  Caribbean 
coast;  on  the  other  hand.  It  is  explained  to 
him  that  Its  inland  site  gives  it  good  ca- 
pabilities for  self-defense 

Mr.  Dwiggins,  It  is  now  clear,  came  much 
closer  to  the  truth  than  Mr.  Kennedy.  But  a 
half-revelation  In  the  Times  carries  more  Im- 


pact than  full  revelation  elsewhere.  With  this 
dispatch,  the  country  as  a  whole  became 
aware  that  something  peculiar  was  going  on 
in  Guatemala,  to  say  the  least.  Those  who  had 
read  Dr.  Hilton's  original  "hearsay"  reports 
found  Mr.  Kennedy  somewhat  less  baffling; 
they  had  a  key  to  the  puzzle.  But  only  readers 
of  Hispanic  American  Report,  The  Nation,  and 
the  York  Gazette  i^nd  Daily  were  In  the  fortu- 
nate position.  Still  missing,  however,  was  any 
echo  of  Dr.  Hilton's  suggestion  of  CIA  in- 
volvement. It  was  now  to  come  from  an  un- 
expected source — the  State  Department.  A 
few  hours  after  the  Kennedy  story  appeared 
in  the  Times,  the  afternoon  New  York  Post 
described  State  officials  as  turning  aside  all 
questions  about  Retalhuleu  with  the  ob- 
servation, "Don't  ask  us  about  it,  ask  the 
spooks — the  Central  Intelligence  Agency." 

Meanwhile,  beginning  on  January  8,  the 
New  York  Daily  News  began  a  series  of  arti- 
cles that  pushed  back  the  frontiers  of  our 
knowledge  a  little  farther.  The  activities  in 
Guatemala  were  definitely  In  preparation  for 
an  Invasion  of  Cuba,  the  paper  said;  it  quoted 
Manuel  A.  de  Varona,  head  of  "the  most 
powerful  anti-Castro"  group  in  the  United 
States,  as  saying:  "Our  invading  force  will 
land  in  Cuba.  .  .  .  They  will  take  over  as 
occupation  troops  ...  A  provisional  govern- 
ment will  be  set  up  [which]  will  restore  all 
properties  to  the  rightful  owners  Mr.  de 
Varona  was  vague  only  about  where  all  the 
money  was  coming  from.  The  Daily  News 
was  less  vague,  but  quite  Inaccurate.  "It  Is 
an  open  secret,"  said  the  newspaper,  "that 
the  Frente  [various  antl-Castro  groups  in  the 
U.S.  had  been  organized  into  a  Front]  is  being 
financed  by  American  and  Cuban  industrial 
Interests"  who  hoped  to  get  their  properties 
back  from  Fidel  Castro.  It  was,  of  course, 
not  industrialists  who  were  paying  for  all 
the  shenanigans  going  on;  it  was  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  via  the  CIA. 

On  January  11,  the  Miami  Herald,  located 
In  the  city  where  most  of  the  Cuban  refugees 
were  living  and  where  the  antl-Castro  activi- 
ties were  greatest,  printed  the  first  of  a  long 
series  of  articles  on  what  was  going  on.  The 
first  story  said  f orthrlghtly :  "Recruiters, 
some  American,  have  for  months  been  select- 
ing antl-Castro  men  in  Miami  for  secret 
flights  to  Retalhuleu."  But  two  days  later 
Time  magazine  blandly  referred  to  what  it 
called  Castro's  "continued  tawdry  little  melo- 
drama of  invasion."  And  about  the  same 
time.  In  the  Security  Council  of  the  U.N.. 
U.S.  Ambassador  James  J.  Wadsworth  termed 
the  latest  Cuban  charge  of  planned  Invasion 
as  "empty,  groundless,  false  and  fraudulent." 

The  story  continued  to  expand.  Time  mag- 
azine finally  decided  that  Castro  was  not 
altogether  a  victim  of  hallucinations,  and  on 
January  27  declared  that  the  Frente  was 
getting  up  to  $500,000  a  month  from  the  U.S. 
and  boldly  stated  that  the  entire  operation 
was  in  charge  of  a  CIA  agent  known  as  "Mr. 
B."  Dr.  Hilton  had  had  to  wait  ten  weeks  for 
the  last  of  his  "hearsay"  reports  to  be  con- 
firmed by  a  major  publication. 

It  is  understand.able  that  President  Ken- 
nedy. Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  CIA  Director 
Dulles  and  others  in  Washington  were  view- 
ing this  publicity  with  something  less  than 
enthusiasm.  True,  during  the  campaign  the 
previous  fall,  Kennedy  had  complained  that 
America  had  done  too  little  for  Castro's 
"democratic  opposition"  and  said  that  If 
elected  he  would  do  more.  But  he  had  never 
spelled  out  Just  what  he  would  do.  Had  he 
been  thinking  of  presenting  ban  voyage 
baskets  to  any  antl-Castro  Invaders  depart- 
ing our  shores?  Four  days  before  the  invasion 
actually  began,  he  told  a  press  conference: 
"There  will  not  be  under  any  conditions  an 
intervention  in  Cuba  by  the  U.S.  armed 
forces.  .  .  .  The  basic  issue  in  Cuba  Is  not 
one  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba.  It 
is  between  the  Cubans  thenuelves.  And  I 
intend  to  see  that  we  adhere  to  this  princi- 
ple. .  .  ." 

But  the  deep  American  Involvement  could 
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not  be  kept  hidden — not  after  the  Guate- 
mala story  had  once  broken.  And  it  grew  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  hide  as  recruiting 
agents  scturled  around  New  York  and  Miami, 
gathering  sacrificial  lambs  for  the  plaianed 
invasion.  By  the  second  week  In  April  the  re- 
cruiting was  so  open  that  El  Diario,  a  New 
York  Spanish -language  paper,  and  the  New 
York  Mirror,  could  print  the  addresses  of 
local  recruiting  stations.  Then  there  was  the 
impossible  problem  of  keeping  the  various 
leaders  of  the  Cuban  exile  groups  quiet.  Right 
and  Left  factions  filled  the  press  with  their 
mutual  recriminations,  or  with  complaints 
of  discriminatory  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  Administration. 

Still,  there  persisted  In  Washington  the 
quaint  notion  that  nothing  was  really  hap- 
pening unless  It  was  reported  in  The  New 
York  Times.  And,  for  many  weeks  following 
Paul  Kennedy's  somewhat  equivocal  report 
from  Retalhuleu,  the  Times  did  nothing 
deeply  distressing  to  Allen  W.  Dulles.  Indeed. 
in  some  ways  it  seemed  to  be  playing  the 
Administration  game.  As  late  as  April  5.  Just 
12  days  before  the  invasion  began.  James 
Reston  wrote  that  'The  Administration  has 
reason  to  believe  that  there  are  now  between 
100  and  200  Cuban  airmen  in  Czechoslovakia 
being  trained  to  fly  Soviet  MIG  fighters." 
Washington  officialdom,  aware  that  It  could 
not  stop  speculation  on  the  Invasion,  had 
evidently  decided  on  an  alternative:  to  leak 
stories  tending  to  Justify  It. 

Then,  on  April  7,  the  Times  printed  a  long 
dispatch  from  Miami  by  Tad  Szulc,  their  able 
and  experienced  Latin-American  correspond- 
ent. While  there  were  few  elements  In  this 
account  that  had  not  already  appeared  else- 
where, Mr.  Szulc  not  only  linked  the  CIA  to 
the  coming  Invasion  but  hinted  strongly  that 
the  climax  was  "imminent."  The  handling 
given  the  story  by  the  Times,  and  the  crisis 
of  conscience  it  pro\  iked  among  its  editors, 
were  described  at  length  by  Mr.  Daniel  In  his 
address  last  year  before  the  World  Press  In- 
stitute. Orvil  Dryfoos,  then  publisher  of  the 
Times,  was  described  by  Mr.  Daniel  as  par- 
ticularly upset:  "He  was  gravely  troubled  by 
the  security  implications  of  Szulc's  rtory.  He 
could  envision  failure  for  the  invasion,  and 
he  could  see  The  New  York  Times  being 
blamed  for  a  bloody  fiasco." 

So  Mr.  Dryfoos,  according  to  the  Daniel  ac- 
count, came  down  from  his  fourteenth  floor 
office  to  the  news  room  on  the  third  floor  to 
see  Turner  Catledge,  then  managing  editor. 
The  two  conferred  and  decided  to  turn  to  Mr. 
Reston,  In  Washington,  for  advice.  The  author 
of  The  Artillery  of  the  Press  advised  his 
superiors  to  spike  the  guns,  more  or  less,  and 
the  upshot  was  that  Mr.  Szulc's  account  was 
edited  to  eliminate  references  to  the  CIA  and 
to  the  "Imminence"  of  the  invasion.  Instead 
of  a  four-column  head,  as  had  been  originally 
planned,  It  was  given  a  one-column  head. 

In  Justice  to  the  Times,  It  must  be  noted 
that  In  addition  to  the  consciences  of  Messrs. 
Dryfoos,  Catledge,  and  Reston,  there  were 
other  consciences  at  work  that  night.  Lewis 
Jordan,  news  editor,  and  Theodore  Bernstein, 
assistant  managing  editor,  objected  strenu- 
ously to  this  downgrading  of  the  story  as  a 
violation  of  Times  tradition;  and  Mr.  Daniel. 
In  his  recounting  of  the  episode,  placed  him- 
self alongside  the  dissenters. 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs  took 
Its  dismal  place  In  history,  a  group  of  press 
executives  met  the  President  at  the  White 
House.  Mr.  Daniel  told  the  World  Press  In- 
stitute what  took  place : 

President  Kennedy  ran  down  a  list  of  what 
he  called  premature  disclosures  of  security 
Information.  His  examples  were  drawn  mainly 
from  The  New  York  Times.  He  mentioned,  for 
example.  Paul  Kennedy's  story.  .  .  .  Mr.  Cat- 
ledge pointed  out  that  this  Information  had 
b«en  published  In  La  Hora  In  Guatemala  and 
In  The  Nation  In  this  country  before  It  was 
ever  pubUshed  In  the  Times. 

"But  It  was  not  news  until  It  appeared  In 
the  Times."  the  President  replied 


While  he  scolded  The  New  York  Times,  the 
President  said  In  an  aside  to  Mr.  Catledge,  "If 
you  had  printed  more  about  the  operation, 
you  would  have  saved  us  from  a  colossal  mis- 
take." More  than  a  year  later.  President  Ken- 
nedy [told]  Orvll  Dryfoos,  "1  wish  you  had 
run  everything  on  Cuba.  ...  I  am  Just  sorry 
you  didn't  tell  It  at  the  time." 

President  Kennedy  had  changed  his  mind, 
but  Mr.  Reston  never  did.  A  year  ago  he 
told  Mr.  Daniel:  "It  Is  ridiculous  to  think 
that  publishing  the  fact  that  the  Invasion 
was  Imminent  would  have  avoided  this  die- 
aster,  I  am  quite  sure  the  operation  would 
have  gone  forward."  Certainly  he  did  noth- 
ing to  prevent  it.  Pour  days  before  the  In- 
vasion, he  was  publicly  asking  questions  to 
which  he  already  obviously  knew  most  of 
the  answers : 

How  much  win  the  U.S.  Government  help 
the  Cuban  refugees?  Will  It  provide  them 
with  all  the  money  and  arms  necessary  to 
launch  an  invasion,  not  from  American  ports 
and  airfields,  but  from  somewhere  else? 
Will  It  train  the  refugees  In  the  arts  of  sabo- 
tage and  guerrilla  warfare  in  Guatemala  or 
elsewhere? 

Yet,  in  a  larger  sense,  Mr.  Reston  was 
probably  right.  The  President,  In  his  as- 
tonishing asides  to  Messrs.  Catledge  and 
Dryfoos,  seems  merely  to  have  been  trying 
to  share  his  monopoly  of  wrong  decisions. 
In  all  likelihood,  It  would  have  done  no 
good  for  the  Times  to  have  "told  all"  on 
April  7.  At  best,  the  telling  might  have 
forced  the  Administration  to  delay  the  In- 
vasion a  couple  of  weeks  (at  added  expense 
to  the  American  taxpayers,  who  were  footing 
the  training  bills);  at  worst,  it  might  have 
enabled  Castro  to  have  been  even  better  pre- 
pared than  he  was,  and  the  Invasion  might 
have  been  totally  crushed  In  one  day  Instead 
of  three. 

The  evidence  Is  strong  that  by  these  final 
weeks,  the  affair  was  beyond  aborting;  plan- 
ning had  reached  the  point  of  no  return. 
The  time  for  arousing  public  opposition  to 
the  Idiocy  which  was  launched  on  April  17 
was  back  in  October,  1960,  when  La  Hora  first 
broke  the  story  of  the  Retalhuleu  base.  The 
persistency  with  which  the  American  press 
Ignored  the  story  still  seems  incredible.  Its 
Intrinsic  plausibility  should  at  once  have 
been  recognized  and  acted  upon;  every  In- 
formed Journalist  In  the  U.S.  knew  Guate- 
mala as  an  old  playground  of  the  CIA.  This 
Is  where  the  "spooks"  from  Washington  had 
overturned  the  Arbenz  regime  In  1954. 

About  the  press  coverage  of  the  Invasion 
itself,  the  less  said  the  better.  The  chief 
source  of  information  was  a  Mr.  Lem  Jones 
who,  according  to  Arthur  M.  Schleslnger  Jr., 
in  his  A  Thousand  Days,  "was  putting  out  in 
the  name  of  the  (Cuban  Revolutionary] 
Council  press  releases  dict.ated  over  the  phone 
by  the  CIA."  The  CIA,  Mr.  Schleslnger  Inti- 
mates wryly,  had  not  even  bothered  to  Inform 
the  Council  that  Mr.  Jones  had  been  hired  to 
do  the  invasion  publicity.  Who  was  Mr. 
Jones?  In  Haynes  Johnson's  The  Bay  of  Pigs, 
he  is  described  this  way:  "The  president  of 
Lem  Jones  Associates,  Inc.,  a  Madison  Avenue 
public  relations  firm  .  .  .  had  done  public 
relations  work  for  such  clients  as  a  lay  com- 
mittee of  the  Armenian  Apostolic  Church  and 
corporation  stockholders  waging  proxy  fights; 
but  his  present  client,  he  told  a  reporter,  was 
'a  very  serious  thing,  too."  " 

Mr.  Jones  was  still  in  the  proxy  business, 
it  appeared:  this  time  he  was  proxying  for 
the  Cuban  Revolutionary  Council  and  the 
CIA.  Largely  on  the  basis  of  his  news  releases, 
headlines  throughout  the  U.S.  recounted 
mass  uprisings  by  the  Cuban  people  against 
Castro.  Soviet  MIOs  blasting  the  invaders, 
rebel  capture  of  the  Isle  of  Pines,  the  sur- 
render of  Castro's  brother.  An  eight-column 
banner  In  the  Miama  News  ecreamed :  Cuban 
Navy  In  Revolt.  All  thU  time  the  Invading 
force  of  1.400  men  was  being  systematloally 
destroyed  by  Castro's  forces,  and  novbere  in 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Island  did  a 


single  Cuban  raise  a  rifle  In  behalf  of  the 
"liberators."  And  four  American  pilots,  mem- 
bers of  the  Alabama  Air  National  Guard,  as- 
signed by  the  U.S.  Air  Force  for  special  duty 
with  the  invasion,  died  In  thte  affair  which, 
in  President  Kennedy's  words,  was  strictly 
one  "between  the  Cubans  themselves." 

From  beginning  to  end,  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
was  as  humiliating  for  the  American  press  as 
It  was  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  In  the 
aftermath,  some  editors  recognized  this.  On 
May  10,  The  New  York  Times  editorialized 
under  the  heading.  "The  Right  Not  To  Be 
Lied  To" : 

The  Cuban  tragedy  has  raised  a  domestic 
question  that  is  likely  to  come  up  again  and 
again  until  it  is  solved.  The  cause  may  be 
something  that  Is  happening  In  Laos  [or 
Vietnam?],  In  Central  Africa  or  in  Latin 
America,  but  the  question  remains  the  same: 
Is  a  democratic  government  in  an  open  so- 
ciety such  as  ours  ever  Justified  In  deceiving 
its  own  people?  ...  A  democracy— our  de- 
mocracy— cannot  be  lied  to.  .  .  .  The  basic 
principle  involved  Is  that  of  confidence. 

Newsweek  posed  the  question:  "To  what 
degree  was  the  press  really  to  blame  for  the 
magnitude  of  the  American  propaganda  de- 
feat? The  best  answer  Is  that  the  newsmen, 
like  many  others,  became  pawns  In  the  In- 
tensifying conflict  between  Washington  and 
Havana." 

The  press  had  a  right  to  be  angry.  It  had 
been  lied  to,  again  and  again,  by  President 
Kennedy,  Allen  W.  Dulles.  Dean  Rusk,  and 
everyone  else  in  the  hierarchy  of  blunderers 
responsible  for  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  But  it  also 
had  the  duty  to  be  ashamed.  No  law  required 
It  to  swallow  uncritically  everything  that 
officialdom  said.  On  the  very  day  the  Amer- 
ican-planned, American-equipped  expedition 
was  landing  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  Secretary 
Rusk  told  a  group  of  newsmen :  "The  Amer- 
ican people  are  entitled  to  know  whether 
we  are  intervening  in  Cuba  or  Intend  to  do  so 
In  the  future.  The  answer  to  that  question 
is  no  "  Where  was  the  editorial  explosion 
that  should  have  greeted  this  egregious  lie? 
And  even  when  the  press  had  opportunity  to 
strike  a  blow  for  truth,  it  failed.  On  April  19, 
while  the  shooting  was  still  going  on,  the 
Times  received  a  dispatch  from  Its  corre- 
spondent at  the  VS.  naval  base  ait  Guan- 
tanamo  Bay.  The  last  paragraph  of  the  story 
read: 

The  sensitive  radar  on  Navy  ships  here 
have  picked  up  no  trace  of  high-speed  Cu- 
ban or  Communist  aircraft.  Officials,  there- 
force,  are  confident  that  there  have  been  no 
MIG  fighters  in  this  area  of  Cuba,  at  least. 
Nor  has  the  Navy  sighted  any  foreign  sub- 
marines. 

This  last  paragraph  appeared  only  In  the 
early  edition  of  April  20  In  the  later  edi- 
tions. It  was  deleted.  Mr  Daniel,  asked  about 
this,  made  this  response  In  his  letter  of  April 
27:  "I  cannot  at  this  date  give  the  reason 
with  certainty,  but  this  sort  of  thing  hap- 
pens so  routinely  in  makeovers  for  late  edi- 
tions that  the  odds  are  that  It  was  simply  a 
matter  of  space  for  makeup  purposes."  In 
other  words,  all  the  news  that  fits. 

TTiere  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  Mr.  Daniels' 
explanation,  but  an  explanation  is  not  a 
Justification.  Lem  Jones'  war  bulletins  out 
of  Madison  Avenue  had  been  replete  with 
references  to  MIGs  and  Soviet  submarines, 
the  work  of  CIA  flcUon  writers  seeking  to 
raise  war  fever  in  the  American  people.  Surely 
so  strong  a  doubt  that  they  ever  existed,  ex- 
pressed by  so  unimpeachable  a  source  as  our 
own  Navy  men,  deserved  a  better  play  than 
a  tall-end  paragraph.  And  if  It  had  been  amy- 
where  else  in  the  story.  It  would  not  have  bad 
to  be  dropped  for  space. 

How  does  one  explain  the  malaise  that 
afflicted  80  much  of  the  prsas  during  the 
period?  'There  is  no  doubt  that.  In  many 
places,  a  oovert  of  voluntary  oenaorahlp  waa 
at  work.  The  Timei  treatment  of  SbuIc  ■was 
one  example.  The  Uiami  Berald  opanly  ac- 
knowledged voluntary  censorship.  The  Herald 
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published  Its  first  story  on  the  Mlami- 
RetalhiUeu  airlift  the  day  after  Paul  Ken- 
nedy's story  from  Guatemala  appeared  In  The 
New  York  Times.  A  box  alongside  the  Her- 
alds' story  explained: 

Publication  of  the  accompanying  story  on 
the  Mlaml-Ouatemala  airlift  was  withheld 
for  more  than  two  months  by  the  Herald.  Its 
release  was  decided  upon  only  after  n.S.  aid 
to  antl-Castro  fighters  In  Guatemala  was  first 
revealed  elsewhere. 

This  was  on  January  11,  the  Herald  had 
app>arently  known  all  about  Betalbuleu  since 
November  10 — Just  about  the  time  Dr.  Hilton 
was  reporting  the  story  to  The  Nation.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  should  have  chastized  the 
Herald,  not  The  Times:  had  the  Herald 
printed  the  story  at  the  outset,  there  might 
really  never  have  been  a  Bay  of  Pigs. 

This  demented  patsrlo^ism,  the  urge  to  play 
along  with  government  at  whatever  cost  to 
truth,  struck  elsewhere.  Mr.  Schlesingex  (In 
A.  Thousand  Days)  reports  that  in  March  1961 
the  New  Republic  set  aside  a  detailed  ex- 
pose of  Invasion  preparations  In  Miami  at 
the  request  of  the  White  House.  (Of  the 
magazine's  auxept&nce  of  the  suggestion  that 
the  piece  be  dropped,  Mr.  Schleeinger  com- 
ments that  it  was  "a  patriotic  act  which  left 
me  sUghtly  uncomfortable.")  And  In  the 
February  2.  1963,  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
Alan  J.  Gould,  on  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
tirement as  general  manager  of  the  AP,  is 
quoted  as  saying: 

"I  think  the  people  In  Government  shoiUd 
have  learned  a  lesson  for  all  time  on  the 
handling  of  the  Cuban  affair.  OccasioiLally 
we  have  withheld  stories  for  a  time  in  the 
national  interest.  When  the  President  of  the 
United  States  calls  you  in  and  says  this  is  a 
matter  of  vital  sectirlty,  you  accept  the  In- 
junction." 

If  the  editors  of  the  Miami  Herald  knew 
the  significance  of  Retalhuleu,  it  Is  safe  to 
say  that  the  AP  editors  knew.  too.  Yet  the 
AP  never  budged  any  part  of  its  massive 
reportorial  staff  to  get  at  the  truth  in  behalf 
of  Its  thousands  of  clients.  Neither  the  AP, 
nor  the  UPI,  nor  the  San  Francisco  pm.pers 
ever  seemed  to  have  tried  to  follow  through 
on  the  startling  remark  of  that  CIA  official 
to  a  San  Francisco  Commonwealth  Club 
gathering:  "It  will  be  a  black  day  If  we  are 
ever  found  out." 

The  press  Is  not  normally  so  cooperative 
with  government,  even  on  matters  touching 
on  national  security.  In  this  Instance,  there 
was  no  security  to  be  breached.  Castro  knew 
about  Retalhuleu  as  soon  as  La  Hora  did,  and 
quite  likely  sooner;  and  he  was  in  the  for- 
tunate position  of  not  having  to  verify  his 
Information  with  such  as  President  Ydlgoras. 
The  early  apathy  of  the  press  makes  sense 
only  when  viewed  as  motivated  not  so  much 
by  patriotic  reticence  as  by  eager  Jingoistic 
collaboration.  The  fact  is  that  most  powerful 
American  publishers  wanted  that  damn  Cas- 
tro out  of  there  as  much  as  Allen  W.  Dulles 
did.  So  they  kept  silent  until  the  few  inde- 
pendent souls  among  them  precipitated  the 
news  competition  that  is  the  normal  life- 
blood  of  the  industry.  But  the  damage  had 
already  been  done:  public  opinion  had  been 
eliminated  as  a  factor  in  a  major  foreign 
policy  decision. 

Even  today  most  Journalists,  with  some 
honorable  exceptions,  criticize  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  not  as  the  wrong  thing  to  have  done, 
but  as  the  wrong  way  to  have  done  it.  One 
Is  reminded  of  most  current  criticism  of  the 
Vietnam  war;  the  cure  suggested  Is  always 
something  other  than  the  simple  getting  out. 
It  Is  difficult  to  accept  that  there  la  no  right 
way  of  doing  the  wrong  thing. 

Where,  then,  does  the  duty  of  the  press  lie? 
Must  It  always  tell  all  that  It  knows?  Or  are 
there  occasions  when  government,  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  has  the  moral  right 
to  call  upon  Its  discretion?  President  Ken- 
nedy was  not  alone  In  his  feeling  that  the 
press  should  tuppren  news  In  the  Interest 


of  the  government  (which  Is  assumed  to  be 
Identified  with  the  national  Interest).  But 
back  in  1851  that  old  Thunderer.  The  Times 
of  London,  had  something  to  say  on  this 
subject: 

"The  purposes  and  duties  of  the  [Ministers 
of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Press)  are  con- 
stantly separate,  generally  independent, 
sometimes  diametrically  oppKwlte.  .  .  .  The 
Press  can  enter  into  no  close  or  binding 
alliances  with  the  statesmen  of  the  day,  nor 
caji  it  sturender  its  permanent  Interests  to 
the  convenience  of  the  ephemeral  power  of 
any  Government.  The  first  duty  of  the  Press 
is  to  obtain  the  earliest  and  most  correct  In- 
telligence of  the  events  of  the  time,  and  in- 
stantly, by  cUsclosing  them,  to  make  them 
the  common  property  of  the  nation.  The 
statesman  collects  his  information  secretly 
and  by  secret  means;  he  keeps  back  even  the 
current  intelligence  of  the  day  with  ludlcrotis 
precautions.  .  .  .  The  Press  lives  by  dis- 
closures." 

This  Is  a  generally  admirable  statement  of 
a  condition  that  should  exist,  perhaps,  but 
doesn't.  The  fact  Is  that  most  of  the  press 
decides  for  or  against  cooperation  with  gov- 
ernment not  on  any  basis  of  principle,  but 
on  the  basis  of  the  issue.  Do  we,  the  editor 
asks  himself,  approve  or  disapprove  of  what 
the  government  is  asking  us  to  help  It  do? 
So  WlUlam  F.  Buckley  Jr.,  alerted  to  secret 
peace  negotiations  between  Washington  and 
Hanoi,  and  fearing  an  outcome  favorable  to 
the  Commxinists,  might  rush  to  wreck  the 
talks  by  publicizing  them.  Walter  Llppmann. 
In  all  likelihood,  might  keep  his  mouth  shut. 
Who  has  best  served  Journalism  and  the  pub- 
lic weal?  On  the  other  hand,  who  best  served 
Journalism  and  the  public  weal  in  the 
months  before  the  Bay  of  Pigs — those  who 
talked,  or  those  who  kept  silent? 


OKINAWA 


Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  forthcoming  talks  between  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Prime  Minister  Eisaku 
Sato  of  Japan,  I  believe  that  a  recent 
article  by  Mr,  George  Chaplin,  editor  of 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  may  be  of 
interest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Honolulu  Advertiser.  Nov.  3.  1967] 
Okinawa:   No   Answer   Tet 

(Note, — The  writer  flew  to  Japan  last  week 
on  a  Pan  American  World  Airways  inaugural 
flight  marking  three-time-a-week  service  be- 
tween Los  Angeles.  Honolulu  and  Osaka.  Be- 
fore returning  to  Honolulu  he  sought  some 
insight  into  current  U.S. -Japan  relations). 
(By  George  Chaplin) 

Tokyo. — No  firm  timetable  for  the  U.S. 
return  of  Okinawa  to  Japan  will  emerge  from 
the  mid-month  talks  In  Washington  between 
President  Johnson  and  Prime  Minister  Eisaku 
Sato. 

That,  at  least,  is  the  prediction  In  author- 
itative American  circles  in  Tokyo,  where  US, 
Ambassador  U,  Alexis  Johnson  and  Japan's 
Foreign  Minister  Takeo  Mlki  have  held  at 
least  two  preliminary  sessions. 

It  Is  anticipated  the  US,  will  reaffirm  Its 
Intention  for  Okinawa  to  revert  to  Japan  In 
the  future;  that  negotiations  will  continue 
toward  an  acceptable  formula:  and  that 
Japan  and  Okinawa  will  Increasingly  inte- 
grate economic  and  other  policies. 

The  governing  Liberal-Democratic  Party 
would  like  to  get  the  Okinawa  issue  out  of 
the  way  by  1970,  That  would  prevent  the 
other  political  parties  from  peaking  their  op- 
position at  a  time  when  the  U.S.-Japan 
Security  Treaty  will  be  under  discussion. 


(Okinawa  Is  occupied  under  the  peace 
treaty  following  World  War  U,  but  it  Is  used 
by  Japan's  minority  parties  as  a  club  against 
the  security  treaty,  which  will  reopen  In  1970 
only  If  either  the  U.S.  or  Japan  formally  re- 
quests It.) 

The  Okinawa  Issue  is  not  really  one  of  TJS. 
bases  there,  although  the  Socialists  and  Com- 
munists take  that  position,  but  whether  the 
civil  administration  will  revert  to  Japan  and 
U.S.  bases  In  Okinawa  will  come  under  the 
security  treaty — like  our  bases  In  Japan 
proper. 

As  a  practical  matter,  we  are  using  our 
Japan  bases  freely  for  supplying  and  sup- 
porting U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam.  The  7th 
Fleet's  home  port  is  In  Japan,  where  we  have 
the  finest  navy  yard  west  of  Hawaii,  backed 
up  by  a  vast  Industrial  complex. 

U.S.  airfields  in  Japan  are  among  the 
busiest  in  the  world.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  damaged  U.S.  aircraft  are  repaired  or  re- 
built in  Japan,  which  Is  convenient  for  us 
and  profitable  for  the  Japanese. 

Actually,  some  of  our  supply  LSTs  have 
Japanese  crews.  But  this  Is  not  politically 
popular  In  a  country  which  still  debates 
whether  the  U.S.  nuclear  aircraft  carrier 
Enterprise  should  even  be  permitted  to  call 
briefly  at  a  port. 

In  Japan,  nuclear  weapons  could  not  be 
stored  without  government  permission.  On 
Okinawa,  there  is  no  such  restriction  and  It 
can  be  assumed  that  we  have  nuclear  In- 
stallations there.  As  one  American  put  It  to 
me  bluntly:  "We  can  do  as  we  please  on 
Okinawa  now." 

For  example,  we  could  mount  combat  oper- 
ations for  Vietnam  out  of  Okinawa  but 
aren't,  according  to  one  source  who  said  we're 
mostly  using  the  Island  for  refueling  and 
repairs. 

The  Japanese  \iew  of  the  U.S.  military 
presence  in  Asia  has  been  somewhat  soften- 
ed by  the  entry  of  Communist  China  Into  the 
nuclear  club,  a  fact  which  has  distressed  and 
dismayed  the  Japanese. 

An  American  who  speaks  Japanese  fluently 
and  is  highly  knowledgeable  about  condi- 
tions said.  "A  year  ago  the  Japanese  were 
saying,  'We  understand  China  better  than 
you  do.'  Since  the  Cultural  Revolution,  we 
no  longer  get  that." 

He  cited  a  recent  newspaper  poll  in  Tokyo 
which  asked  which  three  countries  the  people 
liked  best  and  which  three  they  liked  least. 
Until  this  past  January,  the  three  least 
liked,  in  order,  were:  the  Soviet  Union. 
China  and  Korea.  After  the  Cultural  Revolu- 
tion gained  full  force,  China  succeeded  the 
Soviet  Union  as  the  least  liked,  although  the 
ratings  were  close. 

The  three  best  liked  have  consistently 
been  Sweden,  Switzerland  and  the  U.S. — the 
first  two  understandably  since  their  combi- 
nation of  neutrality  and  a  high  living  stand- 
ard represents  the  Japanese  dream. 

U.S,  standing,  I  was  told,  dropped  sharply 
two  years  ago  when  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  began,  but  Is  now  back  to  where  It 
was  previously. 

On  the  U,S.-Japan  Security  Treaty,  this 
source  said  its  continuance  is  not  under  seri- 
ous question,  and  that  even  the  opposition 
parties  are  increasingly  accepting  this  pri- 
vately. 

"They  realize  the  economic  value  to  them 
of  the  security  relationship,"  he  said,  "since 
they  are  spending  a  minimum  on  defense" 
(about  1,1  percent  of  their  gross  national 
product,  probably  a  lower  per  capita  figure 
than  that  of  any  other  Industrialized  na- 
tion). 

However,  there  la  more  discussion  about 
defense,  not  whether  troope  should  be  sent 
into  action  outside  of  Japan — "that's  still  a 
long  way  off" — but  whether,  for  example, 
Japan  should  consider  participating  in  an 
International  peacekeeping  force. 

Under  the  euphemism  of  "self  defense 
forces,"  administered  by  a  civilian  agency. 
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Japan  has  assembled  a  rather  effective  air 
force  (they  are  building  P-104's  in  the  coun- 
try and  will  be  building  Hawks  and  Nlkes) . 
There  Is  a  small  but  fairly  effective  navy  and 
well-equipped  ground  forces  (all  utilizing 
volunteers,  since  there  Is  no  draft). 

The  US.  is  playing  It  cool  on  the  security 
treaty.  Washington  is  conveying  that  we  are 
not  worried  about  its  continuance,  that  It's 
really  the  Japanese  who  should  be.  One 
source  told  me  this  Is  having  an  Impact — 
•the  Japanese  are  worring  more  In  terms  of 
the  U.S.  maintaining  rather  than  their  re- 
nouncing the  treaty. 

"Responsible  Japanese  discussion  is  not  In 
terms  of  renunciation  but  of  an  amendment 
to  provide  for  another  10-year  term,  to  make 
sure  the  U.S.  sticks  with  It." 


INSPECTION  OF  MEAT  AND  MEAT 
PRODUCTS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  until  re- 
cently most  consumers  believed  that  all 
the  meat  and  meat  products  they  bought 
were  inspected  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  certified  to  be  clean  and  whole- 
some. Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case, 
as  the  American  people  are  now  begin- 
ning to  find  out. 

At  the  end  of  this  week  the  Senate 
ComTTiittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
will  begin  a  series  of  public  hearings  on 
HR,  12144.  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act. 
which  recently  passed  in  House.  I  hope 
that  out  of  those  hearings  will  come  an 
improved  bill,  designed  to  give  the 
American  consumer  much-needed  uni- 
form meat  inspection  protection. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
an  editorial  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Post  on  the  subject,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,   Nov.   6,   1967] 
The  Meat  Contkoverst 

The  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  meat-Inspection 
bill  reflects  a  strong  public  demand  for  the 
elimination  of  dirty  meat.  The  bill  would 
tighten  up  Federal  Inspection  of  all  meat 
shipped  across  state  lines  and  extend  Federal 
aid  to  state  inspection  systems  in  line  with 
Federal  standards.  The  aim  Is  to  extend  pro- 
tection to  all  meat  consumed  In  the  United 
States  by  means  of  Federal-state  coopera- 
tion. 

The  hot  controversy  which  developed  In 
the  House  was  over  the  ways  and  means  of 
achieving  this  objective.  The  House  voted 
down  the  Smith -Foley  amendment  which 
was  designed  to  extend  Federal  inspection 
to  5850  Intrastate  plants  doing  business  of 
more  than  $250,000  annually.  In  discussing 
this  proposal  In  our  editorial  of  Tuesday, 
we  neglected  to  make  clear  that,  like  the 
Purcell  bill  which  the  House  approved.  It 
would  also  extend  aid  to  the  states  in  the 
Inspection  of  some  9000  small  plants  that 
would  not  be  taken  under  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tion. Sponsors  of  the  Smlth-Foley  amend- 
ment believe  that  It  would  encourage  the 
states  with  no  Inspection  laws  to  enter  the 
field  by  narrowing  their  obligation.  Oppo- 
nents contend  that  It  would  discour- 
age state  action  by  Federal  absorption  of 
state  powers  and  by  leaving  to  the  statee 
only  small  slaughterhouses  and  processing 
plants  where  inspection  is  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive. 

Since  both  the  bills  contemplate  Federal 
and  state  inspection  systems  the  nub  of  the 
argument  Is  where  the  dividing  line  should 
be  drawn.  If  state  Inspection  can  be  made 


effective  In  all  the  50  states,  we  think  the 
natural  dividing  line  between  Interstate 
commerce  and  intrastate  commerce  is  pref- 
erable. But  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
this  Is  a  big  "if,"  and  If  the  states  do  not 
do  their  part  the  task  of  throwing  out 
contaminated  meat  will  have  to  be  taken 
over  by  the  Federal  system. 

We  think  the  Senate  could  Improve  the 
House  bill  by  writing  In  a  time  limit  during 
which  the  states  would  have  to  act.  If  any 
state  should  fall  to  provide  for  the  Inspec- 
tion of  all  slaughtering  and  processing 
plants  operating  Intrastate  within  two  or 
three  years,  complete  Federal  Inspection 
service  would  be  provided  In  that  state.  This 
would  allow  the  states  that  choose  to  ex- 
pand their  programs  to  do  so  and  would 
allow  complete  Federal  inspection  wherever 
the  states  might  fall  to  meet  Federal  stand- 
ards. The  states  cannot  have  It  both  ways. 
They  must  do  the  Job  and  do  It  effectively  or 
yield  to  Federal  agents  who  can. 


A  CALL  FOR  STATE  INITIATIVE 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 1,  Mr.  Peter  B.  Spivak,  chairman 
of  the  Michigan  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion, addressed  the  79th  Annual  Con- 
ference of  National  Association  of  Rail- 
road and  Utilities  Commissioners — 
NARUC— in  Hollywood,  Fla.  With  the 
thought  that  Mr.  Spivak's  remarks  will 
be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Some  Thoughts   on   the   Introduction   of 

THE  Power  RELiABiLrrT   Bux 
(Address    by    Peter    B,    Spivak.    chairman. 

Michigan  Public  Service  Commission,  Hol- 
lywood, Fla.,  November  1, 1967) 

In  the  old  Isolated  tjT>e  electric  systems 
the  only  source  of  reserve  generation  was  In 
Installed  capability.  As  these  systems  grew 
In  size  and  complexity,  it  became  evident 
that  it  would  be  mutually  advantageous  for 
adjacent  Isolated  systems  to  standardize  on 
frequency  and  voltage,  and  Interconnect  the 
systems.  A  floating  tie  would  synchronize 
the  alternating  current,  stabilize  voltage 
and  make  power  Interchange  possible  when 
needed.  This  Idea  gradually  grew  and  de- 
veloped until  most  systems  had  at  least  one 
outside  Interconnection  with  an  adjacent 
system. 

With  the  use  of  system  interconnection 
came  the  necessity  for  careful  design  of  pro- 
tective systems  for  the  tie  lines.  Both  the 
amount  and  direction  of  power  flow  over  the 
ties  were  critical  to  avoid  overloading  one 
system  when  the  interconnected  system  re- 
quires extra  capacity  to  supply  unexpected 
load.  Interconnection  capacity  support  can 
be  defined  as  the  amount  of  power  which  a 
system  can  normally  expect  to  receive,  under 
emergency  conditions,  from  other  systems 
with  which  It  Is  Interconnected.  The  amount 
of  support  Is  dependent  upon  the  reserve 
margin  available  In  the  Interconnected  sys- 
tems, as  well  as  the  power  carrying  capa- 
bility of  the  Interconnecting  tie  lines. 

Ultimate  consolidation  of  small  local  util- 
ity companies  Into  larger  companies  and  sys- 
tems has  brought  about  longer  power  trans- 
mission lines.  Consolidation  of  companies 
and  development  of  more  and  new  electrical 
equipment  has  caused  the  general  electrical 
power  requirement  to  grow  extremely  rapidly. 
More  power  required  and  longer  transmission 
lines  have  combined  to  require  higher  trans- 
mission voltages  until  we  are  now  working 
with  hundreds  of  thotisands  of  volts,  and 
there  is  thought  now  of  going  to  a  million 
volts  or  more  in  the  not  too  distant  future 


for  a  special,  high  capacity  transmission 
line. 

Interconnection  of  vast  power  systems  is 
now  commonplace,  requiring  an  even  closer 
vigilance  over  protective  circuit  design.  The 
Northeast  power  faUure  of  November  9,  1965, 
Is  an  example  of  what  could  happen  If  Jvist 
one  protective  relay  Is  set  Improperly  in  such 
a  situation. 

When  major  system  disturbances  occur, 
one  of  the  matters  for  consideration  Is  that 
of  whether  or  not  to  continue  intercormected 
operations  with  neighboring  systems.  If  a 
system  is  the  source  of  the  disturbance,  that 
system  is  likely  to  want  to  hold  on  to  all 
Interconnections  as  a  source  of  help  for 
righting  its  situation.  On  the  other  hand.  If 
one  system  is  not  in  trouble  and  another  Is 
taking  extraordinary  amounts  of  power,  the 
supplying  party  may  find  it  desirable  or 
necessary  to  disconnect  In  order  to  save  Its 
own  operations. 

Such  situations  require  sound  Judgment 
and  fast  evaluation  and  call  for  the  most 
sophisticated  of  protective  systems.  A  review 
of  procedures  by  Michigan  companies  Indi- 
cates that  substantially  all  provisions  for 
separations  of  systems  are  based  upon  maxi- 
mum load  carrying  capacity  of  the  Inter- 
connections. However,  there  Is  one  important 
and  major  exception  In  that  the  Intercon- 
nections between  The  Detroit  Edison  Com- 
pany and  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Com- 
mission of  Ontario  are  also  controlled  auto- 
matically by  the  following  types  of  system 
separation  "relaying:  (1)  out-of-step;  (2) 
underfrequency,  in  two  stages;  (3)  reverse 
power  directional,  used  at  times  of  large 
power  importing:  and  (4)  a  combination  low 
voltage-high  current  control.  The  operation 
of  this  protective  control  scheme  kept  the 
Michigan  utilities  clear  of  any  distress  from 
the  Northeast  power  failure  events  of  No- 
vember 9,  1965.  Automatic  recordtog  devices 
Indicate  that  this  Interconnection  was 
opened  In  1 2-3  seconds. 

When  the  Eastern  United  States  and  Can- 
ada were  hit  by  this  massive  outage  of 
prolonged  duration  the  public  and  media 
reaction  which  followed  was  as  Intense  as  It 
was  understandable.  No  one  wishes  to  be 
without  light,  and  there  were  millions  of 
people  without  light.  We  live  in  a  loud  world 
where  television,  radios  and  stereos  are  on 
In  most  homes  for  most  of  the  evening.  For 
millions  of  people  It  became  a  suddenly 
silent  world.  Streetlights  not  working;  ap- 
pliances not  working;  home  health  aids  not 
working;  these  and  many  other  things  were 
genuinely  frightening  exp^ertences;  and  the 
blackout  was  protracted.  People  demanded 
answers. 

This  is  an  answer-oriented  society.  It 
presently  tends  to  look  to  governmental 
agencies  for  answers.  The  agency  first  looked 
to.  and  the  one  which  began  and  continued 
to  talk  In  terms  of  remedies  and  solutions, 
was  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  While 
some  Individual  statt  Commissioners  talked, 
explained  or  discussed  plans  for  the  futxire, 
there  was  no  state  program  aimounced  in 
November  1965,  nor  was  any  forthcoming 
prior  to  the  Introduction  by  the  FPC  of  Its 
proposed  Electric  Power  Reliability  Act  of 
1967.  That  proposal  followed.  In  terms  of  Its 
Introduction,  closely  upon  the  heels  of  the 
P-J-M  outage  in  1967.  There  had  been  cas- 
cading power  failures  In  the  Missouri  Basin 
In  1965  and  1966.  Lee  C.  White.  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  testifying 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ooramerce 
on  August  22.  1967,  said  that  there  had 
been  19  major  power  failures  between  the 
Northeast  power  failure  of  1966.  and  the 
P-J-M  outage  of  this  year.  It  Is  not  surpris- 
ing that  this  bill  was  Introduoed.  It  will  be 
v«ry  surprising  If  Congress  do«s  not  pasa 
some  legislation  on  this  subject  next  year. 

Following  the  Introduction  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission's  bill,  our  President, 
Frederick  Allen,  appointed  an  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
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mlttee.  consisting  of  myself  as  Chairman. 
Commissioner  Fred  P.  Morrlssey  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Commissioner  Wallace  R.  Burke 
of  Connecticut,  to  study  this  bill  and  to 
work  on  a  program  for  the  state  Commis- 
sions and  the  NARUC.  We  have  all  been 
working  on  the  problem  and  we  have  met 
and  made  what  we  consider  significant 
progress.  President  Allen  and  Paul  Rodgers. 
our  General  Counsel,  have  met  with  us. 
The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  met  with 
Ite  Executive  Advisory  Board  on  this  subject 
twice  since  the  formation  of  our  Ad  Hoc 
Committee,  and  we  have  been  kept  Informed 
of  the  deliberations  of  that  body. 

The  remedy  first  advanced  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  Is  one  with  which  we  are 
all  familiar.  It  was  that  much  new  construc- 
tion Is  needed  and  that  coordinated  regional 
and  national  plans  are  needed  to  Implement 
national  and  regional  grid  systems  envis- 
aged for  years  by  the  P.P.C.  I  have  heard  It 
said  by  many  that  they  object  to  this  con- 
cept because  unreliability  Increases  as  you 
Increase  the  mileage  of  the  grid.  The  need 
for  more  sophisticated  protective  systems 
becomes  Imperative. 

The  plans  announced  by  Industry  In  most 
areas  and  most  states  have  envisioned  more 
Interconnections  and  more  Integration 
within  grids  with  ever  Increasing  sizes.  Those 
who  argue  for  more  plants  closer  to  urban 
or  metropolitan  concentration  are  being 
heard,  but  the  listeners  are  building  bigger 
grids.  There  Is  an  attractive  argimient  to 
this.  It  Is  an  economic  one.  In  fact,  the 
problem  of  reliability  has  become  enmeshed 
with  the  Idea  that  Interconnections  can  save 
money  and  give  reliability  too.  The  Idea  In- 
herent In  the  P.P.C.  bin  that  the  saving  of 
money  which  comes  from  shared  generating 
capacity  which  the  grid  offers  utilities  will 
enable  utilities  and  regulators  to  combat 
the  problems  with  which  conservationist 
groups,  groups  organized  to  protect  the 
beauties  of  this  land,  are  now  deeply  In- 
volved. This  Is  a  very  attractive  aspect  of 
the  proposed  legislation. 

As  I  said,  the  first  reaction  of  the  public 
to  the  Northeast  power  failure  In  1965.  was 
to  ask  for  a  solution.  Much  of  the  questing 
went  to  the  federal  government.  Although 
many  of  the  causes  of  the  power  failure 
were  In  areas  under  state  regulation,  the 
federal  body  was  given  much  of  the  can- 
nonading and  much  of  the  opportunity  to 
offer  solutions.  The  state  Commissions  had 
over  a  year  and  one-half  to  come  up  with 
their  own  solutions  or  alternatives,  but  we 
did  not  do  so.  Oh  true,  we  did,  many  of  us. 
Issue  study  reports  on  the  conditions  within 
our  states,  but  there  were  obviously  states 
and  areas  with  problems.  Had  we,  as  a  na- 
tional association  of  state  Commissions,  In- 
troducing a  bill  involving  federal  and  state 
cooperation  either  In  1966  or  In  the  first  six 
months  of  1967.  It  would  be  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  which  would  be  looking 
for  alternatives  or  examining  our  bill  to  see 
if  it  is  satisfied  with  the  role  we.  in  our 
drafting  of  legislation,  have  cast  for  it. 
Rather,  as  so  often  happened  in  my  tenure 
as  a  regulator,  we  are  the  ones  who  must 
look  for  the  alternative  and  see  how  we 
fit  in  or  should  fit  in,  or  hope  to  fit  in 
some  else's  bill. 

The  most  recent  previous  example  of  this 
was  in  the  gas  safety  regulation.  No  matter 
how  many  of  us  here  may  feel  about  the 
proposed  federal  regulation,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  prior  to  the  Intensity  which 
it  generated  only  24  of  our  states  had  adopted 
the  American  Standards  Association  Code. 
At  the  time  of  the  testimony  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Oa«  Committee  of  this  organiza- 
tion this  year,  41  atatee  had  adopted  the 
Code  and  he  waa  able  to  say  that  the  others 
would  shorUy  follow  suit.  Regardless  of  how 
good  a  performance  anyone  here  may  think 
this  was  or  la,  It  Is  certainly  vulnerable  to 
the  suggestion  tiiat  at  least  half  of  the 
performance    was    the    reaction    to    an    im- 


pending federal  program.  This  is  not  the 
firmest  way  to  go  to  Congress  and  suggest  the 
states  can  do  the  Job. 

As  regulators  we  should  be  able  to  know 
and  anticipate  what  areas  need  regulating 
as  well  as  areas  which  Congress,  the  public 
and  the  media  will  expect  us  to  regulate,  and 
we  should  Initiate  legislation  both  state 
and  federal  to  accomplish  these  alms. 

I  have  heard  it  said  by  some  that  there  Is 
no  need  for  regulation  because  industry  is 
doing  a  "reasonably  good  Job"  In  some  of 
the  areas  which  are  being  suggested  for 
regulation  or  are  being  regulated.  In  today's 
environment,  where  solutions  are  demanded 
and  regulation  is  expected  to  do  a  full-time, 
inventive,  imaginative  Job  with  vigor  and 
initiative,  that  kind  of  approach  will  not 
suflJce.  If  there  Is  a  need  and  demand  for 
regulation,  Industry  will  be  regulated  either 
by  federal  or  state  governments.  The  ques- 
tion for  industry  Is  which  area  it  wishes  It- 
self to  be  regulated  by  in  such  a  situation 
not  whether  It  will  be  regulated  at  all.  If  in- 
dustry desires  state  regulation  rather  than 
federal  regulation  in  any  given  area,  then 
Industry  Itself  should  initiate  the  call  if  its 
state  Commissions  do  not.  It  Is  shortsighted 
for  any  industry  which  feels  that  regula- 
tion is  coming  to  attempt  to  keep  its  finger 
In  the  dike  and  hope  that  it  will  all  go  away. 
Industries  spend  hundred  of  millions  of 
dollars  on  planning.  Well,  areas  of  regula- 
tion should  be  included  within  Industry 
planning.  If  regulation  is  coming  and  needed, 
industry  should,  in  this  day  and  age,  be 
an  Initiator  or  a  co-sponsor.  In  the  lexicon 
of  utility  industrial  statemanshlp  this  should 
be  an  essential  element.  It  Is  both  necessary 
and  realistic. 

Your  Ad  Hoc  Committee  recognizes  that  In 
whatever  proposal  we  make  the  ability  of 
states  to  do  the  Job  will  be  an  issue.  There 
are  many  states,  including  some  which  have 
had  major  outages,  in  which  the  Commis- 
sions do  not  have  the  authority  to  pass  on 
the  construction  of  generating  facilities.  It 
will  be  difficult  to  say  that  the  states  should 
regulate  reliability  if  they  cannot  even  raise 
questions  about  the  units  which  are  to  be 
integral  parts  of  that  reliability.  We  urge  you 
to  prepare  and  offer  legislation  at  your  next 
session  giving  Commissions  this  authority. 
We  urge  this  poeltlon  whether  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  bill  passes  or  not,  or 
whether  some  version  of  It  passes  or  not. 
We  urge  it  because  it  is  needed. 

On  the  question  of  overhead  lines  and 
aesthetics,  only  37  states  have  Jurisdiction 
over  construction  of  at  least  some  lines  by 
utility  systems  In  some  of  our  more  populous 
states  there  is  absolutely  no  regulation.  Of 
the  37  states  which  do  regulate  lines,  13  of 
them  have  exemptions  for  facilities  in  areas 
already  served  if  the  extension  is  in  "the  ordi- 
nary course  of  business."  Many  states  do  not 
have  any  regulation  over  Unee  built  by 
municipally  owned  uUllties.  A  majority  of  the 
states  do  not  have  authority  over  lines  built 
by  REA  Cooperatives.  In  these  areas  state 
regulation  cannot  be  powerless  to  any  degree 
or  we  will  again  appear  before  Congress  and 
before  the  public  as  not  having  sufficient  au- 
thority to  do  the  Job  we  say  we  want  to  do. 
If  your  state  fits  In  any  of  these  categories 
you  must  act  now  to  remedy  these  situations. 
The  pattern  of  eminent  domain  and  oon- 
demnatlon  powers  from  state  to  state  Is  far 
from  consistent  There  Is  a  mounting  chorus 
of  complaint.  The  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sions proposal  offers  economic  and  aesthetic 
comfort  to  those  who  are  concerned  deeply 
and  sincerely  about  this  problem.  The  pro- 
posal states  that  44,815  miles  of  new  power 
lines,  requiring  almost  1  million  acres  of 
land,  will  be  constructed  by  1975  The  Federal 
Power  Commission  offers  Itself  as  a  forum, 
"an  honest  broker,"  a  willing  planner  and, 
most  of  all,  a  concerned  public  body  In  this 
field.  If  the  Sitates  have  no  authority  and 
do  not  seek  It,  you  may  rest  assured  that 
those  concerned  with  these  issues  will  not 


repose  their  confidence  in  bodies  which 
cannot  act  because  of  lack  of  statutory 
authority  which  they  will  not  seek.  These 
facts  may  be  hard  and  may  not  be  partic- 
ularly palatable  but  they  are  political  facts, 
and  the  failure  to  face  them  will  not  result 
in  less  regulation.  Rather,  it  will  result  In  a 
continuation  of  less  and  less  regulation  by 
the  states  because  of  pre-emption  by  the 
federal  government.  There  will  also  be  less 
and  less  Interest  In  state  regulation. 

Let  us  not  be  disillusioned.  Down  the 
road  of  increased  regulation  by  the  federal 
government  will  come  a  startling  and  con- 
tinulng  de-emphasis  of  state  public  service 
and  utilities  Conunissions.  If  the  "big  Jobs" 
are  being  federally  regulated  there  will  be 
less  budget  for  and  less  Interest  in  the  pro- 
gram of  the  less  significant  state  regulation. 
The  time  may  well  come  when  the  utility 
industry  will  say  the  burden  of  keeping  two 
sets  of  books,  or  filing  two  applications  or 
doing  two  of  anything  Is  becoming  such  that 
"we  feel  that  we  should  be  regulated  In  the 
main  by  one  regulating  body."  If  that  time 
should  come,  which  body  will  that  be?  WUl 
It  be  the  one  that  is  doing  the  "big  Jobs"  in- 
volving the  most  money  and  the  most  plan- 
ning, or  the  one  doing  the  "small  Jobs"? 

We  shall  do  our  best  and  we  will  come  up 
with  a  good  NARUC  program  and  position  on 
power  reliability.  If  initiative,  programs  and 
legislation  are  not  coming  forth  in  anticipa- 
tion of  need  from  this  Association  now  and 
from  now  on  ahead  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, we  shall  be  faced  with  years  of  listen- 
ing to  speakers  tell  us  why  we  need  to  oome 
up  with  yet  another  alternative  for  yet 
another  program  which  someone  else  antici- 
pated and  suited  upon. 


MARYLAND    COURT    DECISION    ON 
CHRONIC    ALCOHOLISM 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  11,  1967,  Judge  Walter  H.  Moor- 
man, of  the  circuit  court  for  Montgom- 
ery County.  Md.,  riUed,  in  the  case  of 
State  of  Maryland  against  Walter  Rick- 
etts,  that  chronic  alcoholism  was  a  de- 
fense to  a  criminal  charge  of  public  in- 
toxication, and  that  a  chronic  alcoholic 
could  not  constitutionally  be  criminally 
punished  because  of  tlois  tragic  disease. 
In  this  ruling,  Judge  Moorman  followed 
the  rulings  of  the  Fourth  Circuit  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals,  in  Driver  against  Hin- 
nant,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  in  Easter 
against  District  of  Columbia.  I  applaud 
Judge  Moorman's  opinion  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
In  my  view,  it  is  wholly  unjust  to  punish 
a  man  merely  because  he  is  an  alcoholic. 
Medical  treatment,  not  criminal  punish- 
ment, must  be  provided. 

The  courts  have  taken  the  lead  In 
making  us  aware  of  the  problems  of  the 
chronic  alcoholic.  But  now  other  agen- 
cies of  the  government — local.  State,  and 
Federal — ^must  meet  the  need  for  medi- 
cal treatment  facilities  which  the  courts 
have  indicated.  I  believe  that  Congress 
has  special  obligation  which  it  must  dis- 
charge both  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  alcoholism  care  and  control 
programs  and  to  establish  a  model  treat- 
ment program  in  the  locality  under  its 
direct  control,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
To  these  ends,  I  have  joined  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1508,  the  Federal  Alcohol- 
ism Care  and  Control  Act,  and  have  in- 
troduced In  the  Senate  S.  1740,  to  es- 
tablish a  comprehensive  alcoholism 
treatment  program  in  the  District  of 
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Columbia.  I  urge  Congress  to  approve 
both  measures  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
In    the    Cmcurr    Court    for    Montgomert 

County,  Maryland — Statk  of  Maryland  v. 

Walter  Ricketts,  Criminal  No.  8787 
memorandum   opinion   and   decision 

This  case  is  on  appeal  from  the  People's 
Coiu-t.  At  his  trial  de  novo  he  pleaded  not 
guilty  to  the  following  charge. 

".  .  .  that  Walter  Ricketts  ...  on  the 
24th  day  of  May.  1967  .  .  .  was  found  drunk 
at  Rockvllle  and  is  an  habitual  offender,  to 
the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  In  vio- 
lation of  Article  27,  Section  123,  of  the  An- 
notated Code  .  .  .  and  against  the  peace, 
government  and  dignity  of  the  State.  .  .  ." 

The  arresting  officer  testified  as  follows: 

"May  24,  1967  approximately  2:40  p.m.  we 
received  a  radio  call  of  one  passing  out  at 
Hickman's  Esso. 

Upon  responding  to  the  scene  we  found 
the  defendant  Walter  Ricketts  Inside  the  gas 
station  on  a  lounge  which  Is  made  available 
for  customers  to  wait  while  cars  are  being 
worked  on.  He  was  slouched  over  on  the 
bench. 

Officer  DeVries  and  myself  placed  the  de- 
fendant under  arrest  and  being  under  the 
Influence.  We  could  smell  a  strong  odor  of 
alcohol  about  him.  His  speech  was  slurred 
and  he  could  not  stand  on  his  feet. 

At  this  time  we  took  him  in  our  cruiser  to 
the  Montgomery  County  Detention  Center." 

Evidence  of  five  prior  convictions  for 
drunkenness  within  twelve  months  prior  to 
his  arrest  on  May  24.  was  established. 

A  psychiatrist  testified  that  the  defendant 
Is  a  chronic  alcoholic. 

Among  other  provisions  of  Article  27.  Sec- 
tion 123  of  the  Code  it  is  provided  that 
"Every  person  who  shall  be  found  drunk  .  .  . 
upon  any  public  street  or  highway.  In  any 
city,  town  or  county  In  this  State,  or  at  any 
place  of  public  worship  or  public  resort  or 
amusement  in  any  city,  town  or  county  of 
this  State,  or  in  any  store  during  business 
hours  .  .  .  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor. .  .  Habitual  offenders  may  be 
fined  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  or 
committed  to  Jail  or  the  Maryland  House  of 
Correction  for  not  more  than  six  months. 
An  habitual  offender  is  a  person  who  shall 
have  been  convicted  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  five  (5)  times  in  the  preceding 
twelve  (12)  months." 

The  evidence  reflects  that  the  forty-one- 
year-old  third-grade  educated  defendant 
who,  when  sober,  earns  his  livelihood  as  a 
laborer  on  a  turf  farm,  began  consuming 
alcoholic  beverages  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
Within  the  past  twenty  years  he  has  been 
convicted  two  hundred  eighty-six  times  for 
being  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating 
liquor  In  public  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
public  peace.  He  has  been  hospitalized  for 
alcoholism  on  several  occasions. 

The  Act  of  Congress  of  August  4.  1947, 
entitled  "Rehabilitation  of  Alcoholics,"  61 
Stat.  744  c.  472  defines  a  "chronic  alcoholic" 
to  mean: 

"Any  person  who  chronically  and  habit- 
ually uses  alcoholic  beverages  to  the  extent 
that  he  has  lost  the  power  of  self-control 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  such  beverages,  or 
while  under  the  Influence  of  alcohol  en- 
dangers the  public  morals,  health,  safety  and 
welfare." 

As  defined  by  the  National  Council  on 
Alcoholism,  a  chronic  alcoholic  Is  defined  as 
"a  person  who  Is  powerless  to  stop  drinking 
and  whose  drinking  seriously  alters  his  nor- 
mal living  pattern." 

In  Driver  v.  Hinnant,  356  P.  2d  7«1.  the 
Court,  in  holding  that  a  North  Carolina 
Statute  making  It  a  misdemeanor  for  a  per- 


son to  be  found  drunk  In  public  may  not  be 
applied  to  a  chronic  alcoholic,  and  further 
said: 

"It  is  known  that  alcohol  can  be  addicting, 
and  It  is  the  addict — the  Involuntary  drink- 
er— on  whom  our  decision  Is  now  made. 
Hence  we  exclude  the  merely  excessive — 
steady  or  spree — voluntary  drinker. 

"This  addiction — chronic  alcoholism — Is 
now  almost  universally  accepted  medically  as 
a  disease." 

One  charged  with  public  drunkenness  may 
assert  chronic  alcoholism  as  a  defense  and 
introduce  evidence  In  support  of  that  de- 
fense. .  .  .  and,  public  Intoxication  of  a  chron- 
ic alcoholic  lacks  the  essential  element  of 
criminality.  Easter  v.  District  of  Columbia, 
361  F.  2d  50.  Again,  in  the  Driver  case  the 
Court  held: 

"Appearances  in  public,  unwilled  and  un- 
governable by  victim  of  chronic  alcoholism, 
cannot  be  basis  for  Judgment  of  criminal 
conviction  and  to  do  so  would  affront  8th 
amendment  as  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment m  branding  him  a  criminal,  irrespective 
of  consequent  detention  or  fine." 

The  State  of  Maryland  recognizes  that 
chronic  alcoholism  Is  a  disease  as  reflected 
by  Article  16.  Section  49  of  the  Annotated 
Code  of  Maryland.  1957,  whereby  the  Legis- 
lature authorizes  a  Judge  of  a  Circuit  Court 
to  commit  to  a  state  hospital  for  treatment 
a  person  suffering  from  acute  or  chronic 
alcoholism. 

The  Court  finds: 

1.  That  on  a  charge  of  public  intoxication 
under  Article  27,  Section  123,  a  defendant 
may  assert  chronic  alcoholism  as  a  defense 
and  Introduce  evidence  In  support  of  that 
defense;  that  a  chronic  alcoholic  is  distin- 
guished from  the  "voluntary  drinker"  and 
the  person  on  a  "steady  or  spree." 

2  The  Court  further  finds  that  the  defend- 
ant. Walter  Ricketts.  is  now  and  was  on  the 
date  of  his  arrest  on  May  24.  1967,  a  chronic 
alcoholic. 

3.  That  a  chronic  alcoholic  Is  suffering  from 
a  disease  that  has  caused  him  to  lose  the 
power  of  self-control  with  respect  to  the 
UFe  of  alcoholic  beverages  or  while  under  the 
infiuence  of  alcohol  endangers  the  public 
moral,  health,  safety  and  welfare,  and  that 
such  a  person  is  powerless  to  stop  drinking 
and  his  drinking  seriously  alters  his  normal 
living  pattern. 

4.  That  by  virtue  of  this  disease  the 
chronic  alcoholic  is  Incapable  of  entertain- 
ing the  intent  necessary  to  make  public 
drunkenness  a  crime. 

5.  That  to  incarcerate  or  otherwise  punish 
a  chronic  alcoholic  for  being  In  a  state  of 
Intoxication  In  a  public  place  constitutes 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment  and  is  in 
violation  of  the  Eighth  Amendment,  as  made 
applicable  to  the  states  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  the  Defendant 
Is  found  not  guilty,  and  it  is  further  ordered 
that  the  Defendant  remain  committed  to  the 
Springfield  State  Hospital  for  treatment  and 
observation  of  his  chronic  alcoholism,  as  or- 
dered by  the  Court  on  October  11.  1967. 

(Note. — The    Court    before    reaching    the 
foregoing    decision    perused    the    brief    and 
particularly    the   bibliography   therein   sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Don  L.  Davis,  Esq.,  of  Austin. 
Texas;    and   Mr.   Lawrence  Spelser,  Esq.,   of 
Washington.  DC.  which  brief  Is  In  regard 
to   No.   405   In   the   Supreme   Court   of   the 
United  States.  October  Term.  19€7,  and  for 
which  the  Court  thanks  the  said  attorneys.) 
Waltkk  H.  Moorman. 
Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  Mont- 
gomery County,  Md. 


THE    CHANGING    PUBLIC    OPINION 
ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
full  realization  of  the  awesome  predica- 


ment in  which  the  United  States  finds 
itself  because  of  its  ever -escalating  mil- 
itary involvement  in  an  illegal  and  Im- 
moral war  in  Vietnam  sinks  in,  more  and 
more  people — both  in  the  Congress  and 
throughout  the  country — are  shifting 
their  positions  to  oppose  the  policies  of 
the  United  States  in  Vietnam. 

It  takes  intestinal  fortitude  to  admit 
publicly  that  one  has  been  in  error,  but 
confession  of  error  is  far  better  than 
compounding  that  error  by  continuing 
on  an  incorrect  course  of  action. 

In  recent  weeks,  many  responsible 
legislators  in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
have,  with  great  candor,  taken  this 
course  of  action  and  have  admitted  that 
they  were  wrong  heretofore  in  support- 
ing the  military  involvement  of  the 
United  States  in  Vietnam. 

In  a  constructive  and  perceptive 
editorial  entitled  "The  List  Grows,"  the 
Nation  for  November  6,  1967.  has  com- 
mented on  these  changes.  I  hope  there 
are  more. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  List  Grows 

The  Nation  had  occasion  to  point  out  some 
weeks  ago  that  Sen.  Thruston  Morton  had 
blazed  a  way  to  the  truth  on  Vietnam  by  a 
three-word  formula  as  simple  as  it  was 
honest:  "I  was  wrong."  Amid  the  devious 
ways  of  politics,  such  candor  is  refreshing. 
It  is  also  economical:  argument  and  recrimi- 
nation are  avoided. 

Senator  Morton's  example  of  admitting 
error  In  the  briefest  possible  compass  is 
catching  on  In  the  Congress  and  elsewhere. 
Sen.  Robert  Kennedy  has  been  critical  of  our 
entanglement  in  Vietnam  longer  than  Sen- 
ator Morton,  but  never  so  bluntly  as  in  his 
reply  to  a  questioner  at  a  business  execu- 
tives" lunch:  "Looking  back  on  those  years 
(1961-1963)  when  I  had  some  share  of  the 
responsibility  |for  Vietnam  policy)  there  is 
no  question  I  was  wrong. '  Another  recruit 
Is  Rep.  Morris  Udall  of  Arizona,  the  brother 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  an 
emergent  figure  in  his  own  right.  We  are  on 
"a  mistaken  and  dangerous  road"  in  Viet- 
nam, he  now  says,  and  he  himself  made  a 
"mistake"  in  supporting  Administration  pol- 
icy. Udall  said  he  is  not  breaking  with  Mr. 
Johnson,  either  as  President  or  as  leader  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  but  those  Democrats 
who  remain  loyal  to  a  losing  cause  can  take 
scant  comfort  from  his  contention  that  a 
Republican  might  be  elected  President  next 
year  if  he  presented  an  option  leading  to 
American  withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  Ken- 
nedy and  Udall  are  Joined  by  Sen.  Albert 
Oore.  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  who  says  we  have  stumbled  into 
a  morass  in  Vietnam  and  proposes  that  we 
negotiate  ourselves  out  of  It  by  consenting 
to  the  neutralization  of  Southeast  Asia,  In- 
cluding Vietnam. 

An  especially  striking  defection  Is  that  of 
Sen.  Stuart  Symington,  for  long  a  hawk 
among  hawks.  In  the  St.  Louis  Post-DUpatch 
(October  22 1  Richard  Dudman  calls  the 
evolution  of  Symington's  views  "remarkable 
or  even  amazing."  Mr.  Symington  is  not  near- 
ly as  summary  in  his  change  of  position  as 
was  Mr.  Morten,  but  his  proposal  is  radical 
enough:  cessation  of  all  mlllbary  activity  in 
both  North  and  South  Vietnam  azid  of  rein- 
forcement of  troops  already  tbere.  In  an 
effort  to  get  p>eacetalks  started.  If  the  enemy 
did  not  comply,  the  United  States  could 
resume  the  war  "In  any  manner  of  Its  own 
choosing."  Asked  If  he  meant  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Symington  said  that  would  be  un- 
thinkable. The  implied  threat  cf  all-out  war 
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If  Hanoi  did  not  agree  to  negotiate  almost 
guarantees  a  rejection.  Some  observers  have 
thought  that  Symington  was  proposing  a 
pause  m  order  to  bring  more  force  to  bear 
subsequently,  but  Dudman,  on  the  basis  of 
a  long  Interview,  concludes  that  the  Senator 
wants  to  get  the  United  SUtes  out  of  Viet- 
nam, not  into  a  wider  war.  A  factor  that 
weighs  on  Symington  is  the  casualty  list. 
Eighteen  months  ago  he  and  his  wife  began 
to  write  a  personal  letter  to  the  family  of 
each  Mlseourian  killed  in  Vietnam.  The  429th 
letter  has  just  gone  out. 

The  Democratic  Party  Is  falling  Into  in- 
creasing disarray  as  the  war  drags  on.  The 
morale  of  Midwest  Democrats  could  hardly 
be  worse,  and  rebellion  Is  brewing  in  several 
areas.  In  Michigan  the  retiring  state  chair- 
man   has    volunteered   to   head   any   dump- 
Johnson    movement,    Minnesota    Democrats 
are  seeking  a  rival  siate,  and  the  Influential 
Roman  Catholic  Review  of  St.  Louis  is  sup- 
porting General  Gavin's  views.  In  New  York, 
in  a  significant  switch,  the  state  NAACP  has 
come  out  against  the  war.  In  a  video  vote  on 
WABC.    the    New    York    City   outlet    of    the 
A.B.C.   network,   60  per  cent   of   those   who 
telephoned  their  \-lews  were  opposed  to  John- 
son's re-election.  The  following  week    (Oc- 
tober   20),    the    question    was    whether    we 
should  get  out  of  Vietnam.  The  replies  ex- 
ceeded 5.000,  the  largest  so  far  In  this  poll. 
The  yes  answers  were  55  per  cent  of  the  total. 
As  long  as  they  were  running  in  his  favor, 
Mr.  Johnson  set  great  store  by  the  polls.  Now 
he  seems  to  be  deaf  and  blind,  or  unable  to 
believe  the  figures.  In  November,  1966,  on  the 
basis  of  the  polls,  we  were  consoling  ourselves 
and  other  peaceniks  with  an  estimate  of  20 
million  on  our  side.  Gallup  now  sets  the  anti- 
war total  at  46  million.  Indicating  a  precipi- 
tate drop  in  support  for  the  Johnson  course. 
Yet  the  President  and.  even  more  fervently, 
Hubert  Humphrey,   continue  to  defend   the 
indefensible.  How  could  two  such  consum- 
mate  politicians   get   themselves   into  such 
a  cul-de-sac?  The  Brttlah  anarchist  weekly. 
Freedom,   asks,    "Is   Johnson    a   prisoner   of 
war?"  It  is  a  sharp  question. 


RESISTANCE  TO  AGGRESSION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Roscoe 
Drummond,  In  a  column  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  Saturday,  November 
4,  stated  a  fact  which,  In  my  own  experi- 
ence. I  find  to  be  true:  That  is,  that 
Americans  of  whatever  circiunstances 
find  the  most  compelling  reason  for  our 
Nation's  involvement  in  Vietnam  to  be 
resistance  to  aggression  at  Its  start  so  as 
to  avert  worse  war  under  worse  condi- 
tions with  worse  casualties. 

As  Drummond  wrote: 

This  is  exactly  what  we  failed  to  do  when 
the  cloud  of  Hitler's  oncoming  aggression  was 
no  larger  than  a  man's  fist.  No  nation  re- 
sisted Hitler  when  he  invaded  the  Rhlneland. 
Nor  when  he  invaded  the  Sudetenland.  Nor 
when  he  took  all  of  Czechoslovakia.  Then 
came  Poland,  and  World  War  II  could  no 
longer  be  averted. 

Mr.  President,  as  Roscoe  Drummond 
observes,  we  are  today  applying  the  lesson 
we  learned  so  well  in  the  thirties.  We  are 
applying  It  in  Vietnam.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  tliat  Mr.  Drummond's  column, 
entitled  "Basic  Reason  for  Viet  War  Is 
To  Avert  Bigger  Conflict,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Basic   Rbason  for   Vnrr  Wa*  Is   To  Avkbt 

BiccEB  Cotrru.cv 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Daiaas.— Two  things  stand  out  In  the  way 

people  feel  about  Vietnam,  u  I  discovered 


talking  with  audiences — on  campuses  and 
olT,  in  large  cities  and  small  communities — 
from  Nebraska  to  Texas. 

1.  Despite  Impatience  and  frustration, 
there  is  very  Uttie  support  for  quitting  the 
war.  Many  may  feel  it  was  a  mistake  to  get 
in,  but  few  propose  we  get  out. 

2.  There  is  scarcely  any  emotional  com- 
mitment to  what  we  are  doing  in  Vietnam 
and  an  almost  total  lack  of  understanding 
as  to  why  we  are  doing  it. 

Ii  isn't  that  the  public  is  inattentive.  It 
Is  that  the  case  which  President  Johnson 
has  made  has  not  convinced  most  people  and. 
when  It  has,  they  haven't  stayed  convinced. 
Why?  After  being  asked  many  times  by 
students  and  adults  why  there  is  so  much 
division  in  the  United  States  about  the  Viet- 
nam war,  I  feel  that  one  answer  is  that  the 
public  has  been  given  too  many  different 
reasons  withovit  adequate  and  sustained  em- 
phasis on  the  single  overriding  reason. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  protecting  South 
Vietnam  from  Communist  expansion-by- 
force.  It  is  true  that  we  are  Insuring  the 
right  of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  have  a 
government  of  their  own  choice.  It  is  true 
that  we  pledged  ourselves  under  the  SEATO 
treaty  to  help  protect  the  Southeast  Asian 
nations.  It  is  true  that,  If  we  failed  to  stay 
the  course  In  Vietnam,  no  nation  could  count 
on  the  word  of  the  United  States. 

All  valid  reasons,  but  not  the  compelling, 
the  commanding,  the  most  convincing  rea- 
son. 

No  one,  I  suspect,  can  convince  the  great 
majority  of  Americans — and  keep  them  con- 
vinced— that  we  should  bear  the  pain  and 
punishment  we  are  experiencing  In  Vietnam 
unless  the  reason  bears  concretely,  directly, 
and  visibly  on  the  security  and  welfare  of  the 
United  States  Itself.  All  other  arguments  are 
subsidiary  and  diversionary. 

The  one  reason  for  our  being  there  which 
I  found  most  meaningful,  most  acceptable, 
and  most  convincing  to  audiences  through- 
out the  Midwest  was  this: 

In  defending  South  Vietnam,  the  United 
States  is  resisting  aggression  at  Its  start 
In  order  to  avert  worse  war  under  worse 
conditions  with  worse  casualties. 

This  is  exactly  what  we  failed  to  do  when 
the  cloud  of  Hitler's  oncoming  aggression 
was  no  larger  than  a  man's  fist.  No  nation 
resisted  Hitler  when  he  lnv.aded  the  Rhine- 
land.  Nor  when  he  invaded  the  Sudetenland. 
Nor  when  he  took  all  of  Czechoslovakia.  Then 
came  Poland  and  World  War  n  could  no 
longer  be  averted. 

The  United  States  is  defending  against 
aggression  at  its  start  In  South  Vietnam  in 
order  to  save  lives.  And  how  are  we  saving 
lives''  Think  how  many  lives  would  have 
been  saved  if  the  United  States  had  Joined 
in  the  resistance  to  Hitler  at  the  start  in- 
stead of  waiting  until  he  had  grown  more 
powerful,  h.Hd  immobilized  two  neighboring 
nations  and  become  convinced  that  the 
United  States  would  remain  aloof  no  matter 
where  the  Nazis  turned  to  conquer  in  Europe. 
But  we  didn't  and  It  was  then  too  late 
to  avert  worse  war.  The  United  States  today 
is  applying  the  valuable  lesson  of  what  It 
failed  to  do  before  World  War  II. 


Objections  have  been  raised  to  this  leg- 
islation on  the  ground  that  it  will  bene- 
fit only  two  States:  Idaho  and  Maine. 
That  is  not  true.  Potato  grower  associ- 
ations across  the  country  have  said  that 
it  is  not  true. 

Mr.  President,  additional  strong  na- 
tionwide support  has  recently  come  from 
the  National  Association  of  State  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture.  That  association, 
in  their  convention  last  month,  recog- 
nized the  bill  would  be  beneficial  to  all 
States,  and  put  themselves  on  record 
saying  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  Resolution  1, 
adopted  at  the  1967  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolvtion  1. — National  Potato  Labeling 
.KCT — (Marketing,  Transportation,  and 
Weights   and   Measures) 

Whereas,  potatoes  are  produced  commer- 
cially in  most  of  the  States;  and 

Whereas,  there  ai-e  differences  In  potatoes 
produced  In  various  areas  of  the  country; 
and 

Whereas,  there  have  been  proven  Instances 
where  potatoes  have  been  mislabeled  as  to 
state  of  origin;  and 

Whereas,  this  mislabeling  is  harmful  for 
both  producer  and  consumer;  and 

Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  that  the 
National  Association  of  State  Departments  of 
Agriculture  In  convention  assembled  at  At- 
lanta, Georgia,  October  1-5,  1967,  strongly 
supports  the  passage  of  S.  562  entitled  "A 
BUI  to  require  fresh  potatoes  purchased  or 
sold  in  Interstate  commerce  to  be  labeled  ac- 
cording to  the  State  In  which  such  potatoes 
were  grown." 


POTATO  LABELING  BILL  DRAWS 
ADDITIONAL  NATIONWIDE  SUP- 
PORT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  pending 
in  the  Committee  on  Commerce  is  S.  562, 
the  proposed  National  Potato  Labeling 
Act.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the 
containers  in  which  potatoes  are  packed 
shall  bear  a  label  which  clearly  indicates 
the  State  of  origin  of  the  potatoes  and 
the  name  and  address  of  the  packer  or 
repacker.  This  is  in  line  with  good  truth- 
in-packaging  practices,  to  which  every 
housewife  is  entitled. 


THE  ALASBLA  MINERS  ASSOCIATION 
CALLS  UPON  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  TREASURY  FOR  AID  TO  GOLD 
MINERS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  ever 
since  I  began  my  service  as  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alaska,  It  has  been  my 
constant  endeavor  to  achieve  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  that  would  revitalize 
the  once  great  gold  mining  Industry  of 
Alaska. 

Twice  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  has  reported  proposed 
legislation  I  have  introduced  to  permit 
payments  to  gold  miners  of  amounts 
equal  to  the  difference  between  costs  of 
production  in  1940.  the  year  in  which  we 
reached  our  peak  of  gold  production,  and 
current  costs.  Regrettably,  the  Senate 
has  never  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
act  on  this  measure,  despite  repeated 
pleas  from  the  sponsors  of  the  bill.  I 
would  again  call  upon  the  leadership  of 
the  Senate  to  allow  this  measure  to  come 
before  this  body  for  debate  and  passage 
during  the  90th  Congress. 

No  business  enterprise  In  the  United 
States  has  suffered  more  cruelly  and  so 
unjustly  from  arbitrary  and  discrimina- 
tory practices  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment than  the  gold  miners.  Since  1934, 
the  price  they  have  been  paid  for  the 
commodity  they  produce  has  not  been 
allowed  to  change  because  It  was  set  by 
Executive  order  in  1933  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  refuses  to  change  that  order. 
Dixiing  World  War  II,  gold  miners  were 
ordered    to    close    their    mines — alone 
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among  mines  of  the  world  and  alone 
among  enterprises  in  the  United  States. 
No  compensation  was  ever  paid  for  this 
action  by  the  Government  although  the 
gold  miners  suffered  cruelly  and  al- 
though they  sought  redress  in  the  courts 
when  the  war  was  over. 

As  a  result  of  the  difficulties  gold 
miners  have  repeatedly  encountered,  the 
mining  of  gold  in  Alaska  on  any  signifi- 
cant scale  at  all  has  virtually  vanished. 
The  reason  is  that  gold  cannot  be  pro- 
duced profitably  at  the  price  now  al- 
lowed. While  the  price  at  which  the  com- 
modity is  sold  has  remained  the  same 
since  1934,  the  cost  of  everything  re- 
quired to  mine  gold  has  risen  relent- 
lessly. Therefore,  gold  miners  can  no 
longer  pursue  their  occupation  and  make 
a  living. 

Many  gold  miners  in  Alaska  believe  the 
solution  to  their  plight  is  to  release  gold 
from  its  tie  with  the  monetary  system 
of  our  country.  Many  believe  that  if  gold 
could  be  sold  to  the  manufacturers  di- 
rectly, free  from  the  $35-an-oimce  limi- 
tation, the  price  would  rise  to  a  level  at 
which  it  could  profitably  be  mined.  The 
Alaska  Miners  Association,  of  which  Mr. 
Leo  Mark  Anthony  is  president,  and  Mr. 
Mark  Ringstad  is  vice  president,  have 
asked  me  to  call  upon  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  for  the  action  recom- 
mended. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Hon.  Henry  Fowler,  by  Mr.  Anthony 
and  Mr.  Ringstad,  a  copy  of  which  was 
furnished  me,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Alaska  Miners  Association, 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  October  27,  1967. 
Mr.  Henrt  Fowler, 
Secretary,  U.S.  Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fowler:  In  the  light  of  your 
pronouncements  concerning  the  establish- 
ment of  fiduciary  money,  the  miners  of 
Alaska  request  that  gold  be  freed  as  a  com- 
modity to  seek  Its  own  price  In  the  market- 
place. 

Such  action  by  you  would  stop  the  dis- 
crimination against  the  possession  of  gold 
by  United  States  citizens.  In  addition.  It 
would  create  a  supply  and  demand  market 
for  gold  In  the  best  traditions  of  American 
free  enterprise  and  end  present  discrimina- 
tory policies  against  the  sale  of  g^ild  to  users 
by  producers.  This  action  would  free  the 
United  States  government  from  paying  a 
"support"  price  of  $35  per  troy  ounce  for 
gold — thus  helping  to  balance  our  national 
budget. 

We  ask  for  this  action  in  the  name  of  hon- 
esty and  Justice. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Leo  Mark  Anthony. 

President. 
Mark  Rincstas, 

Vice  President. 


STEELWORKERS'    TESTIMONY   ON 
QUOTA  BILL 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
those  who  testified  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  on  October  20  on  the 
Hartke-Dirksen  steel  quota  bill  was  Mr. 
Joseph  P.  Molony.  Mr.  Molony  is  vice 
president  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America.  His  excellent  testimony  sup- 
ported the  proposal  before  the  commit- 
tee. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tes- 
timony be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Testimony  of  Joseph  P.  Molony.  Vice  Pres- 
ident, United  Steelworkers  of  America 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Joseph  Molony. 
I  am  vice  president  of  the  United  Steelwork- 
ers of  America,  a  union  which  represents  the 
workers  In  the  basic  iron  and  steel  Industry 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  We  also 
represent  the  Iron  ore  miners  in  both  coun- 
tries. 

It  Is  on  their  behalf  that  I  appear  before 
you  today  to  testify  In  support  of  the  Hartke- 
Dlrksen  Bill  (S-2537),  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  Iron  and  steel  mill  products.  We  will 
recommend,  however  that  the  bill  also  cover 
iron  ore  Imports  and  that  Canada  be  excluded 
from  the  application  of  any  of  the  quotas. 
The  force  of  reality  has  brought  us  before 
you  today.  The  reality  Is  the  fact  that  steel 
Imports  have  captured  almost  ll'^c  of  our 
domestic  market,  and  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  this  upward  trend  in  Imports  will 
slacken  off. 

Since  1957  there  has  been  a  complete  re- 
versal In  the  import-export  picture.  At  that 
time.  Imports  represented  less  than  2'^c  of 
consumption.  Today,  Imports  are  about  W^c 
and  account  for  almost  eleven  million  tons 
of  steel  products.  In  1957  we  exported  about 
7'"f  of  net  Industry  shipments;  whereas, 
today  we  export  less  than  2^0  of  our 
shipments. 

OVERCAPACITY 

The  prospect  of  a  continuing  overcapacity 
in  world  steel-producing  capacity  gives  us 
cause  for  concern. 

Steel  production  in  the  Eurc^ean  Com- 
mon Market  alone  in  1965  doubled  the  levels 
of  1952.  In  comparison,  steel  production  In 
the  United  States  has  Increased  only  40  per 
cent  between  1952  and  1965.  To  the  extent 
that  these  increases  In  foreign  production 
might  have  reflected  Increated  demand  in 
their  home  markets,  there  would  have  been 
no  strain  in  world  trade.  However,  this  has 
not  been  the  case. 

As  world  steel-making  capacity  rose,  steel- 
producing  nations,  with  InsufBclent  domestic 
demand,  turned  to  foreign  markets  to  un- 
load production  from  excess  capacity. 

It  is  precisely  this  acceleration  of  excess 
capacity,  which  has  outstripped  world  de- 
mand, that  has  caused  pronounced  repercus- 
sions upon  the  American  steel  Industry.  Not 
only  has  our  Industry  lost  most  of  Its  own 
foreign  markets  to  unfair  International  com- 
petition, but  the  American  market  itself  has 
become  a  net  Importer  of  steel  both  In  ton- 
nage and  In  value  of  steel  Impwrted.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  somewhat  less  than  half 
of  the  American  exports  are  now  financed 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

As  a  consequence,  we  In  the  union  are 
faced  with  new  and  vexing  problems.  The 
more  recent  acceleration  of  steel  Imports 
has  come  at  a  time  of  an  extended  boom  In 
the  American  economy.  Steel  production  In 
1966  Is  at  an  all-time  high,  having  reached 
134  million  tons.  Despite  this  Increased  pro- 
duction, however,  steel  employment  has  sub- 
stantially declined.  In  1952,  steel  production 
stood  at  93  million  tons  and  employment  at 
545,000  workers.  Employment  In  1966  was 
only  446,000  workers,  99,000  less  than  In  1952, 
although  production  had  Increased  by  41 
million  tons.  Of  coxirse,  this  Is  the  result  of 
Increased  productivity  and  Is  an  economic 
factor  decreasing  the  need  for  manp)ower  In 
the  steel  Industry  regardless  of  the  Import 
situation.  Without  the  Increased  demand  for 
steel  accompanying  our  present  eoonomlo 
growth,  the  Impact  of  automation  on  steel 
employment  would  have  been  Intolerable. 

The  Import  situation,  therefore,  becomes 
all  the  mare  critical  wben  we  reallae  that 
the  American  steel  industry  during  the  next 


few  years  Intends  to  accelerate  its  present  in- 
vestment In  technological  Imfwovemente. 
Such  Improvements  are  essential  to  keep 
abreast  of  developments  In  other  countries, 
and  to  keep  our  Industry  competitive.  Last 
year  these  capital  expenditures  exceeded 
$2  billion,  and  we  expect  that  they  may  be 
as  great  or  greater  this  year.  These  invest- 
ments win  result  In  greater  productivity  of 
maflpower.  If  demand  does  not  keep  |>ace 
with  the  new  productivity,  there  will  be  even 
further  decreases  In  the  ranks  of  steel- 
workers. 

Our  problem,  then.  Is  one  of  wondering 
whether  growth  of  the  American  economy 
win  be  strong  enough  and  sustained  enough 
to  generate  a  domestic  demand  for  steel  to 
compensate  for  the  Increased  productivity. 
Steelworkers  who  have  suffered  deep  levels  of 
unemployment  in  this  decade,  have  good 
reason  to  doubt  whether  such  a  balance  can 
be  achieved.  This  problem  is  compounded  as 
Imports  eat  Into  domestic  demand.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  have  strongly  supported  ex- 
pansionary fiscal  and  monetary  policies  to 
stimulate  economic  growth.  The  political 
climate  in  Congress  Is  not  always  sympa- 
thetic to  such  policies. 

We  are.  therefore.  Justifiably  concerned 
that  Increased  Imports  might  capture  an 
even  more  dlspropwrtlonate  share  of  that 
demand.  If  this  should  happen,  then  even 
more  Jobs  will  vanish. 

I  mention  the  fear  of  a  "disproportionate 
share  of  the  market"  because  of  the  pres- 
sures under  which  the  world  steel  com- 
munity is  currently  operating.  I  emphasize 
again  there  Is  an  extraordinary  over -capacity 
in  steel  production  and  a  lack  of  demand 
In  foreign  home  markets.  It  Is  no  wonder, 
then,  that  Japanese  imports  to  the  United 
States  Increased  to  45%  of  our  total  Import 
market.  Moreover,  it  is  estimated  that  by 
1970  Japanese  capacity  will  outstrip  its  own 
rate  of  consumption  by  about  80  million 
tons. 

Furthermore.  Japan  Is  not  alone  In  this 
situation  of  an  Imbalance  between  capacity 
and  domestic  consumption.  The  steel-pro- 
ducing nations  of  Western  Europe  may  well 
match  Japan  with  similar  levels  of  surplus 
capacity.  We  think  it  U  unfortunate  that 
this  overcapacity  exists  because  it  causes  a 
serlotis  strain  on  trade  relationships.  Over- 
stimulation of  Investment  in  steel  productive 
capacity  results  in  difficult  employment 
pressures  In  the  foreign  countries  and'  awk- 
ward international  trade  relations.  When 
faced  with  an  ever-widening  gap  between 
capacity  and  consumption,  the  Industries  of 
these  countries  are  propelled  by  a  compulsive 
urge  to  maintain  production  by  expanding 
their  share  of  the  export  market  through 
drastic  price  sacrifices.  Much  as  I  might 
admire  this  full  production  and  employment 
policy  of  the  foreign  companies.  I  realize 
that  ultimately  it  wUl  be  the  members  of 
my  union  which  will  have  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  uncontrollable  and  unreasonable  ex- 
pansion of  foreign  productive  capacity  and 
increeised  exports  to  our  shores. 

Concern  over  excess  capacity  is  not  Just  an 
American  problem.  A  recent  article  in  the 
November  1986  Issue  of  the  EconomUt  states: 
"Steel  producers  are  asking  themselves  If 
they  must  adjust  to  living  permanently  in  a 
state  of  near  recession  .  .  .  Tbe  main  reason 
for  the  situation  Is  the  reaction  of  producer*, 
particularly  European,  to  overcapacity  .  . 
Attempting  to  sell  their  production  at  any 
price,  the  main  producing  countries  found 
themselves  undercutting  in  eacb  others' 
home  market." 

The  United  Steelworkers  of  America  must 
react  to  the  threatened  Job  Iom  that  such  a 
situation  can  produce,  as  hlgbllghted  by  the 
following  factors: 

1.  Sttel  invettment  policy.  I  mentioned 
before  the  American  steel  Industry  has  em- 
barked upon  a  poUcy  of  larg*  Mate  invest- 
ment for  zDodBmlaation.  Tben  haa  been 
criticism  that  the  Indiutry  baa  not  been  ag- 
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gresslve  enough  In  keeping  abreast  wltb  tech- 
nologlcal  advances.  Yet  we  all  are  aware  that 
technological  advances  result  In  fewer  man 
hours  per  unit  of  production  because  of  pro- 
ductivity Increases.  Hence  only  a  growing 
domestic  dem,and  will  absorb  our  manpower, 
which  otherwise  would  be  displaced.  During 
this  period  of  modernization,  we  simply  can- 
not afford  to  see  an  excessive  capture  of  that 
Increased  domestic  demand  by  foreign  pro- 
ducers. We  do  not  oppose  their  access  to  that 
Increased  demand,  but  we  have  now  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  10  per  cent  of  that  mar- 
ket la  Indeed  reasonable  enough.  Otherwise, 
accelerated  technological  investments  will  be 
paid  for  through  the  loss  of  American  steel- 
workers'  Jobs. 

2.  Periods  of  Recession.  Paced  with  this 
overcapacity  problem,  our  concern  becomes 
particularly  crucial  If  there  Is  an  economic 
downturn  and  the  foreign  producers  retain 
their  current  tonnage  share  of  the  market. 
Their  percentage  share  of  domestic  consump- 
tion then  would  rise  dlspropiortlonately  to  the 
detriment  of  the  American  Industry,  and 
Steelworkers.  The  higher  percentage  levels  of 
Imports  could  be  disastrous.  Pour  times  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  steel  industry 
has  been  plagued  by  recession.  During  some 
weeks,  production  dropped  to  below  50  per 
cent  of  capacity.  As  many  as  150  thousand 
steelworkers  have  been  laid  off  and  large 
numbers  of  those  on  the  job  were  employed 
on  short  work  weeks.  Fortunately,  during 
each  of  these  occasions  In  the  past,  steel  im- 
ports were  not  a  serious  problem,  either  be- 
cause they  were  still  low,  or  because  steel 
exports  were  still  large.  Now,  however,  the  sit- 
uation Is  reversed.  If,  for  any  reason,  the 
steel  Industry  should  again  fall  victim  to  a 
recession,  and  employment  tumble,  as  In  the 
past,  then  It  would  be  unacceptable  for  Im- 
ports to  continue  at  the  present  tonnage  rate. 
3.  Inventory  Buildup.  Every  time  a  steel 
labor  contract  approaches  expiration,  de- 
mand for  our  product  rises  almost  geo- 
metrically as  steel  consumers  build  up  large 
Inventories.  This,  of  course,  Is  especially  true 
If  the  negotiations  take  place  during  a  period 
of  high  economic  activity.  Steel  consumers 
raise  their  Inventories  and  stockpile  as  a 
hedge  against  a  possible  steel  strike.  So,  do- 
mestic production  Is  pushed  to  the  utmost 
and  Imports  rise  beyond  all  measure.  Some- 
times exporters  take  advantage  of  this  situa- 
tion and  insist  upon  long-term  commitments 
to  satisfy  the  eager  American  customer.  In 
any  event,  the  moment  It  becomes  clear  that 
there  will  be  no  strike — and.  Incidentally,  Mr. 
Chairman — there  has  been  no  strike  for  8 
years,  the  domestic  production  drops 
sharply,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  American 
steelworkers  are  laid  off.  Imports,  on  the 
other  hand,  tend  to  continue  at  the  new. 
artlflclally  high  level. 

Steel  Imports  dramatically  Increased  dur- 
ing the  prolonged  negotiations  of  1965  from 
6.4  million  tons  In  1964  to  10.3  million  tons. 
Furthermore,  the  characteristic  of  such  an 
Increase  Is  that  It  remains  fixed  at  the  higher 
level.  It  then  becomes  a  new  floor  upon  which 
additional  imports  are  built.  Already  there 
are  estimates,  as  we  approach  the  negotia- 
tions of  1968,  that  there  will  be  a  minimum 
of  15  million  tons  laxported  next  year. 

In  1965,  after  the  last  Inventory  buildup, 
some  65,000  steelworkers  were  laid  off,  while 
steel  Imports  were  coming  In  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  million  tons  a  month.  Prorldentl- 
ally,  demaxtd  continued  high,  and  even  ex- 
panded, so  that,  within  4  or  6  months,  or 
about  the  beginning  of  1966,  the  lald-off 
steelworkers  were  aU  recalled  to  tbelr  Jobs. 
But  In  1968.  when  our  present  contract  ex- 
pires, we  may  not  be  so  fortunate. 

LEGISI^TIVS    ACTTION 

We  have  been  re-examining  our  posture 
with  respect  to  liberal  trade  policy  for  the 
past  few  years.  A«  the  imports  continued  to 
rise,  thepB  were  many  who  urged  ua  to  adopt 
the  protoctlonUt  poaltlon  at  higher  tariffs. 


We  rejected  this  approach.  While  we  had  not 
yet  formulated  any  new  position,  we  made 
repeated  entreaties  to  union,  Industry,  and 
government  officials  abroad  to  moderate  their 
accelerating  seizure  of  the  American  steel 
market.  Our  International  representatives 
urged  voluntary  action  and  International 
steel  conferences  within  the  framework  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
But  all  was  to  no  avail. 

We  now  urge  passage  of  S.  2537,  with  modi- 
fications which  I  will  suggest,  so  as  to  estab- 
lish an  orderly  steel  market — one  which 
could  well  have  been  negotiated  under  a  vol- 
untary agreement,  if  there  were  the  inclina- 
tion. By  establishing  a  quota  sy.=tem,  which 
is  flexible  and  generous  enough  to  grow  with 
the  economic  expansion  of  the  American 
market,  we  are,  in  effect,  guaranteeing  to 
foreign  producers  access  to  the  American 
market  on  a  reasonable  basis. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  is  designed  to  take 
care  of  the  problem  of  Inventory  buildup 
during  negotiations,  since  no  more  than  60 
per  cent  of  the  annual  quota  in  any  one 
category  from  any  one  nation  may  be  utilized 
during  any  6-month  period.  I  would  call  at- 
tention, however,  to  the  fact  that,  under  this 
bill,  during  a  recession.  Imports  would  still 
b'  permitted  at  abnormally  high  levels  for 
that  year.  1  suggest  that  the  formula  be  mod- 
ified to  correct  this  condition. 

Another  concern  which  we  have  about  this 
legislation  is  that  there  will  be  pressure  to 
get  In  under  the  quota  deadline.  This  may 
actually  stimulate  domestic  buyers  to  go 
overseas  before  the  bill  becomes  effective.  We 
recommend,  therefore,  that  a  provision  be 
added  to  deal  with  this  contingency. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  should  give  a  report  to  Con- 
gress about  the  impact  of  the  quotas  after 
5  years.  Perhaps  we  can  think  of  the  quota 
system  as  being  on  a  probationary  basis.  The 
5-year  probationary  period  is  particularly 
advisable.  It  may  give  our  own  Industry  the 
opportunity  to  increase  its  technological  Im- 
provements without  Job  loss,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  reasonable  limitation  of  access 
to  the  American  market  may  decrease  the 
tendency  for  over-expansion  of  world  ca- 
pacity. 

ISOM  ORE 

Senators,  our  main  concern  In  appearing 
before  you,  as  I  mentioned  earlier.  Is  the 
protection  of  the  Jobs  of  the  members  of  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America.  However, 
our  union  includes  not  only  basic  steel- 
workers but  also  iron  ore  miners.  For  years, 
our  miners  have  complained  about  Job  losses 
due  to  the  Importation  of  iron  ore  by  Amer- 
ican steel  companies  from  foreign  properties 
totally  or  partially  owned  by  them. 

Their  Job  loss  is  no  less  real — especially 
when  there  is  a  downturn  in  steel  produc- 
tion without  a  proportionate  reduction  of 
Iron  ore  Imports.  Over  36  per  cent  of  domestic 
ore  consumption — 44  million  tons — was  Im- 
ported last  year. 

Although  conditions  on  the  Iron  Range 
have  Improved  with  the  exploitation  of  taco- 
nlte,  we  would  recommend  nonetheless  that 
a  quota  system  be  devised  to  provide  similar 
safeguards  for  iron  ore  miners. 

CAIfADIAI^    COVTRAGX 

We  are  aware  also  that  there  Is  a  very 
close  economic  relationship  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

Just  recently,  a  treaty  was  signed  elimi- 
nating tariff  barriers  In  the  automotive  In- 
dustry. We  would  recommend  that  the  ap- 
plication of  the  quota  system  of  this  bill 
not  apply  to  Canada. 

CONCLUSION 

Before  I  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  Indicate  that  we  are  aware  that  this  com- 
mittee Is  currently  deliberating  upon  a  social 
security  bill,  the  need  for  which  we  whole- 
heartedly endorse.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
are  advocating  additional  provlsioas  for  the 
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benefit  of  workers.  Including  one  to  protect 
those  with  long  years  of  attachment  to  the 
work  force,  whose  pensions  may  be  decreased. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  BANKER  COM- 
MENTS ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr,  President,  over 
the  past  3  years  I  have  received  a  large 
number  of  letters  from  my  fellow  South 
Dakotans  expressing  their  views  on  our 
Vietnam  involvement.  Many  of  these  let- 
ters are  outstanding,  both  In  content  and 
style. 

Typical  of  some  of  the  more  thought- 
ful letters  I  have  received  is  one  dated 
June  7, 1967,  written  by  Mr.  Arthur  Gras- 
lie,  president  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  White,  S.  Dak.  I  was  Impressed  with 
the  practical  wisdom  of  Mr.  Graslle's 
letter,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

First  National  Bank, 
White,  S.  Dak.,  June  7.  1967. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McGovern:  I  have  Just  read 
your  speech  of  April  25,  1967  delivered  on  the 
Senate  floor  with  a  great  amount  of  Interest. 
It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  we  have  one 
public  official  in  Washington  who  Is  deeply 
concerned  about  the  Viet  Nam  problem.  I 
am  sure  there  are  others  equally  concerned 
but  somehow  we  get  the  feeling  out  here 
the  whole  mess  Is  a  hit  and  miss  proposi- 
tion. I  do  not  feel  personally  that  our  gov- 
ernment has  done  all  it  possibly  can  to  bring 
about  an  end  to  the  strife.  It  Is  my  feeling 
that  If  the  United  States  would  see  Its  great- 
ness shine  through,  it  would  try  to  work  out 
an  arrangement  whereby  the  entire  nation 
of  Viet  Nam  could  again  be  reunited  with  a 
government  elected  by  the  choice  of  the  peo- 
ple. We  cannot  anywhere  In  the  world  try 
to  maintain  an  unpopular  government  in 
power  any  more  than  we  would  tolerate  such 
a  government  her*  at  home.  It  appears  to 
me  that  with  the  number  of  men  In  the 
mlliury  in  South  Viet  Nam,  we  should  not 
need  any  armed  forces  there  at  all  if  they 
had  a  good  national  spirit  and  will  to  work 
with  their  own  government.  I  believe  that  If 
we  could  bring  the  North  and  South  to- 
gether into  a  coalition  government,  they 
could  eventually  work  out  their  own  prob- 
lems with  economic  aid  from  us.  By  helping 
reunite  the  country  and  getting  them  back 
on  their  feet,  we  may  find  a  very  strong  ally 
against  China  In  the  future.  We  cannot  be- 
little the  alms  of  the  North  Vietnamese  in 
doing  this  however. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  back  out  of  a  po- 
sition like  we  are  In  at  the  present  time,  but 
I  can't  help  but  feel  that  there  are  outlets  for 
both  sides  enough  to  save  face.  The  costs  of 
the  war  are  staggering  when  compared  with 
the  number  of  people  involved.  How  much 
better  to  use  all  this  money  in  a  constructive 
program  for  Asia.  I  believe  that  much  could 
be  accomplished  through  talks  of  any  type, 
no  matter  how  minor  the  officials  Involved. 
We've  simply  got  to  get  taTlts  started  because 
no  reconciliation  can  be  achieved  without 
conversation. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Arthtjb  Oraslie. 

President. 
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"POLITICAL  SLIPPERINEeS"  IN  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  BILL? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row will  be  the  final  day  of  consideration 


by  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  form 
in  which  the  social  security  bill  will  be 
presented  to  the  Senate  for  action. 

One  tentative  decision  previously  an- 
nounced has  created  a  storm.  I,  and  I 
presume  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, have  been  deluged  with  telegrams  as 
well  as  letters  protesting  a  tax  base  and 
rate  considerably  higher  than  is  needed 
to  finance  the  benefits  we  propose.  There 
has  been  editorial  protest  as  well,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  Louisville  Times  in  its 
edition  of  last  Saturday,  November  4, 
under  the  heading  "A  Bad  Tactic  With 
Social  Security." 

I  am  in  agreement  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed there,  and  I  hope  this  body  will 
not  act  to  adopt  what  the  editorial  calls 
"a  subterfuge,  a  trick'"  under  which  so- 
cial security  taxes  would  be  used  as  a 
back-door  means  of  enacting  a  substi- 
tute for  a  surtax  which  could  not  at  this 
time  secuie  adoption.  In  the  words  of  the 
editorial,  social  security  taxes  should  not 
be  used  "as  a  means — and  a  dubious 
means  at  that — of  combating  inflation." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Bad  Tactic  Wtth  Social  Security 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  ap- 
proved a  plan  which  would  Increase  Social 
Security  benefits — along  with  Social  Security 
taxes. 

A  Washington  news  story  says  that  if  this 
$6.1  billion  tax  Increase  (to  pay  for  bene- 
fits of  $4.7  billion)  should  be  adopted  by 
the  full  Congress,  It  "might  remove  the  need 
for  President  Johnson's  proposed  10  per  cent 
Income  tax  surcharge  and  provide  a  signifi- 
cant brake  against  inflation.  .  .  .  The  com- 
mittee's action  was  viewed  by  some  as  an 
Ingenious  end-around  play  that  would  offer 
legislators  a  more  politically  palatable  way 
of  voting  a  tax  Increase  than  does  the 
president's  Income  tax  surcharge." 

If  by  any  chance  this  kind  of  political 
sUpperlness  Is  involved  In  the  Social  Security 
proposal.  It  seems  to  us  unfortunate.  It  Is 
a  subterfuge,  a  trick — assuming  that  the 
sharp  tax  increase  Is  motivated  by  a  desire 
to  substitute  it  as  a  sugar-coated  pill  In 
place  of  the  Income  tax  surcharge. 

We  think  it  Is  questionable  economics 
and  poor  politics  to  try  to  use  the  Social 
Security  system  for  political  ends.  Virtually 
everyone  In  the  United  States  contributes 
to  Social  Security.  Nearly  everyone  benefits 
or  hopes  to  benefit  from  It.  We  cannot  be- 
lieve that  all  these  millions  of  people  would 
accept  placidly  the  thought  that  the  amount 
of  money  they  pay  In  Social  Security  taxes 
was  Inflenced  by  anything  except  the  need 
for  Social  Security  benefits.  We  certainly  do 
not  believe  that  they  would  accept  the 
thought  that  their  Social  Security  taxes 
were  rising  sharply  as  a  means — and  a  dubi- 
ous means  at  that — of  combatting  Inflation. 

If  these  steeply  higher  taxes  are  needed 
to  sustain  and  Improve  Social  Security,  that 
is  one  thing — and  the  question  should  be 
argued  on  Its  merits.  But  If  the  Idea  Is  to 
impose  these  higher  taxes  primarily  In  the 
hope  that  they  will  make  it  possible  to  avoid 
enacting  the  Income  tax  surcharge,  that  Is 
quite  another  question,  one  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Social  Security. 

The  road  between  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee approval  of  a  measure  and  Its  enact- 
ment by  Congress  Is  a  long  one.  We  hope 
that  somewhere  along  that  road  the  two 
questions  about  an  Increase  In  Social  Se- 
curity taxes  will  be  separated. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL  PERSONNEL 
ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  699)  to  strengthen  inter- 
goverrunental  cooperation  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  grant-in-aid  programs, 
to  extend  State  and  local  merit  systems 
to  additional  programs  financed  by  Fed- 
eral funds,  to  provide  grants  for  Im- 
provement of  State  and  local  personnel 
administration,  to  authorize  Federal 
assistance  In  training  State  and  local 
employees,  to  provide  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  training  of  their 
employees,  to  authorize  Interstate  com- 
pacts "for  personnel  and  training  activi- 
ties, to  facilitate  the  interchange  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  personnel,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  S.  699, 
the  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  of 
1967,  Is  one  of  the  most  important  bills 
to  come  to  the  Senate  floor  In  many 
years.  It  is  designed  to  improve  the  bal- 
ance of  our  Federal  system  and  to  help 
State  and  local  governments  to  operate 
with  maximum  efficiency  and  Inde- 
pendence. It  will  help  them  to  do  so 
within  the  framework  of  a  national  pur- 
pose to  enable  individual  citizen*  to 
realize  their  potential  in  a  free  society. 

The  bill  blends  ideas  from  nearly 
every  comer  and  segment  of  our  country. 
In  my  years  of  experience  in  intergovern- 
mental affairs,  I  have  not  felt  a  greater 
sense  of  urgency  and  support  than  I  have 
for  this  legislation.  It  has  come  from 
Governors.  State  legislators.  State  and 
local  administrators,  and  academicians, 
as  well  as  from  the  public  at  large. 

What  makes  the  legislation  so  impor- 
tant, so  acceptable  to  the  officials  of  our 
State  and  local  jurisdictions? 

First,  S.  699  provides  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments  for  the  planning 
and  development  of  Improved  personnel 
systems.  This  could  Include  everything 
from  career  incentives  and  improved  re- 
cruitment policies  to  personnel  research. 

Second,  it  provides  additional  grants 
to  State  and  local  governments  for  train- 
ing and  Oovemment  service  fellowships. 
This  would  Include  authorization  for  the 
•ase  of  Federal  training  programs  and 
technical  assistance,  where  requested,  in 
addition  to  the  establishment  of  State 
and  local  personnel  training  programs. 

Third,  it  provides  for  the  exchange  of 
persormel  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  State  and  local  jurisdictions 
to  provide  a  mobility  of  knowledge  and 
experience  for  qualified  administrators 
up  and  down  the  line. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  progres- 
sive features  to  the  bill.  It  would  provide 
for  a  special  advisory  council  to  study 
and  report  within  18  months  on  the 
methods  by  which  the  quality  of  public 
service  at  all  levels  can  be  Improved.  It 
gives  particular  emphasis  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  appljiBg  merit  system  standards 
and  Incentives  to  applicable  programs 
and  levels  of  administration.  The  coun- 
cil would  be  composed  of  representatives 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
as  well  as  persons  selected  from  educa- 
tional and  training  Institutions,  public 
employee  organizations,  and  the  general 
public.  Significantly,  at  least  half  of  the 


council's  members  would  be  officials  of 
State  and  local  governments. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  would 
be  the  chief  coordinating  and  adminis- 
tering agency  under  this  bill.  It  would 
take  over  responsibility  for  a  niunber  of 
Federal  programs  which  already  require 
merit  personnel  tutaiinistratlon.  Join 
wnth  State  and  local  governments  in  co- 
operative recruitment  and  examining 
programs,  provide  technical  assistance, 
and  coordinate  the  activities  of  other 
Federal  agencies  in  the  fields  of  training  i 
and  technical  assistance. 

Like  every  Federal  grant-in-aid  bill,  S. 
699  contains  some  Federal  requirements 
which  are  really  prospective,  rather  than 
conditional  in  the  usual  sense.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  a  mandate  of 
flexibility  in  determining  the  funding.  In 
order  to  be  funded,  the  projects  applied 
for  must  be  consistent  with  certain  merit 
principles  set  forth  in  the  bill's  declara- 
tion of  policy. 

Mr.  President,  the  funding  for  this  leg- 
islation is  modest.  Because  the  program 
is  in  its  beginning  stage,  we  have  tried  to 
be  conservative  in  the  money  authoriza- 
tions, even  though  our  constituents  in 
the  State  and  local  jurisdictions  would 
like  us  to  be  more  liberal.  The  legislation 
authorizes  $20  million  for  the  first  year, 
$30  million  for  the  second  year,  and  $40 
million  for  the  third  year.  The  matching 
requirement  on  the  persormel  and  the 
training  sections  is  75  to  25  percent.  We 
have  included  an  amendment  that  would 
guarantee  a  minimum  to  each  State  re- 
gardless of  size,  population,  or  number  of 
employees  affected.  We  have  protected 
the  interests  of  the  smaller  States  by  re- 
stricting the  maximum  allocation  to  any 
one  State  to  12 'a  percent  of  the  total 
appropriation. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  that  I  should  say  that  we 
have  had  an  interesting  and  construc- 
tive dialog  with  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  on  this  bill.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Baker]  offered  16  amendments,  most  of 
which  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  accepted  in  reporting 
the  bill  to  the  full  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  Senator  Bakxb's 
amendments  were  practical,  helpful,  and 
reasonable  in  the  spirit  of  making  the  bill 
more  effective  in  its  application  to  State 
and  local  administration. 

Under  the  bill,  as  reported,  the  Gover- 
nors play  a  key  role  in  the  development 
and  adxninistration  of  tiie  program.       t 

They  name  the  agencies  to  administer 
the  projects  at  the  State  level,  and  they 
or  their  agencies  review  aiul  makD  recom-j. 
mendatlons  on  all  applications  submitted 
for  the  projects  in  their  States,  laie  bill 
relies  primarily  on  State  governments  to 
develop  projects,  including  projects  for 
local  governments.  If,  however,  a  State 
government  does  not  choose  to  provide 
projects  for  local  governments,  a  local 
government  can  get  a  graht  directly  after 
submitting  its  appUcatlon  to  the  State.t 
for  review  and  commeat.  d 

The  senior  Senator  from  South  D«*iot»>i 
[Mr.  MtrKtti]  offered  an  amendment  tn  « 
committee  Tvhldi  would  give  the-Oover-iet 
nors  flfial  authority  over  'ttie  dlstrtbutian'a 
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and  use  of  the  Federal  project  grant 
funds.  His  amendment  was  rejected  by 
the  committee.  I  understand  he  Intends 
to  make  the  same  proposal  today.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  support  the  committee's 
position  and  reject  his  amendment  today. 
Under  the  Mundt  amendment  funds 
appropriated  for  project  grants  would  be 
allocated  among  the  States  on  a  per 
capita  basis.  Authority  to  determine 
whether  or  not  any  project  conforms  to 
the  criteria  for  approval  set  forth  in  the 
bill  would  be  transferred  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  the  Governor  of 
each  State.  If  a  Governor  did  not  choose 
to  use  the  project  grant  funds  allocated 
to  his  State,  they  could  not  be  trans- 
ferred for  use  in  another  State.  The  Gov- 
ernor could  prevent  any  locsd  govern- 
ment from  participating  in  the  program 
simply  by  withholding  his  certification 
from  a  proposed  project. 

As  a  former  Governor  I  am  opposed  to 
the  Mundt  amendment  as  unsound  in 
principle  and  contrary  to  the  intent  of 
the  project  grant  section. 

For  my  part,  I  want  to  say  that  this 
legislation  as  reported  by  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  represents 
the  thinking  and  full  support  of  many 
Governors,  local  officials  and  organiza- 
tions, and  professional  and  public 
groups,  including  the  National  Gover- 
nors' Conference,  the  Council  of  State 
Governments,  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  the  National  League  of  Cities, 
and  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties. It  has  been  endorsed  by  some  of  the 
most  respected  academicians  In  the  field 
of  public  administration. 

The  legislation  has  been  the  subject 
of  extensive  hearings.  In  Augtist  of  1966 
we  held  hearings  on  the  biU — then 
known  as  S.  3408.  We  heard  testimony 
from  15  witnesses,  and  we  received  over 
a  hundred  supporting  statements  from 
a  cross  section  of  public  administrators. 
In  April  1967,  we  held  3  days  of  hearings 
on  both  S.  699,  and  on  S.  1485,  the  Inter- 
governmental Manpower  Act,  which  was 
sent  to  the  Congress  by  the  Administra- 
tion as  part  of  President  Johnson's  legis- 
lation related  to  his  message  to  Congress 
on  the  quality  of  American  government. 
Again,  we  heard  from  20  witnesses, 
and  received  himdreds  of  statements  and 
testimonials  from  officials  in  the  Inter- 
governmental personnel  and  administra- 
tive fields. 

Our  purpose  was  to  blend  the  best 
features  of  these  two  bills.  However,  both 
pieces  of  legislation  contained  a  rather 
strong  provision  which  would  have  au- 
thon  1  the  President  to  require.  Insofar 
as  he  deemed  practical,  that  personnel 
engaged  in  programs  Involving  Federal 
grants  must  be  employed  under  a  State 
or  local  merit  system.  Except  for  the 
question  of  protecting  employee's  rights, 
this  provision  aroiised  the  only  major 
opposition  to  the  legislation  both  In  the 
hearings  and  in  the  committee.  The  con- 
sensus was  that  this  requirement  waa  too 
rigorous  for  the  moment;  that  we  should 
be  reaching  for  this  goal  through  en- 
coiinurement  rather  than  legislative 
mandate;  and  that  the  problem  of  what 
Is,  or  what  Is  not.  a  good  or  necessary 
merit  system  is  gtlll  a  thorny  one.  Thus, 
we  eliminated  this  merit  system  feature, 
but  set  forth  in  the  declaration  of  policy 


in  the  bill  a  series  of  merit  principles 
to  which  each  applicant  must  subscribe 
in  order  to  obtain  assistance  in  man- 
power development  and  training.  We 
then  authorized  an  advisory  council  to 
study  the  problems  of  merit  systems  and 
personnel  administration  and  report 
back  to  the  Congress  its  findings  on  more 
meaningful  ways  of  encouraging  merit 
principle  applications  to  personnel  ad- 
ministering Federal  programs  at  State 
and  local  levels. 

The  committee  also  dealt  with  the 
question  of  preserving  the  rights  of  em- 
ployees, by  specifically  including  a  clause 
stating  that  nothing  shall  prevent  the 
participation  of  employees  or  employee 
organizations  in  the  formulation  of  pol- 
icies and  procedures  affecting  the  condi- 
tions of  their  employment.  This  is  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  State 
and  local  goverrunents  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  major  questions 
before  us  are  the  amendments  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  which 
I  understand  will  be  the  major  Issue  for 
discussion  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  S.  699,  as 
reported  by  the  Goverimient  Operations 
Committee,  is  a  very  essential  piece  of 
legislation.  I  believe  it  will  benefit  the 
entire  country  by  strengthening  the 
States  and  by  improving  the  quality  of 
local  administration.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  its  passage. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  send  amendments  to 
the  desk  and  ask  that  they  be  read  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendments. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 
The  remainder  of  the  amendments  is  a 
matter  of  technical  markings.  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  various 
sections  of  the  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc  as  one  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
the  amendments  will  be  printed  in  the 
Recohd. 

The  amendments,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  are  as  follows : 

On  page  35.  strike  out  llnee  19  throiigh  24 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"projecta  upon  the  certification  of  th«  Gov- 
ernor that  those  programs  or  projects  are 
consistent  with  the  applicable  principles  set 
forth  In  clauses  (l)-(6i  of  the  third  para- 
graph of  section  2  of  this  Act.  to  strengthen 
State  and  local  government  personnel  admin- 
istration and  to  furnish  needed  personnel 
administration  8«rvlces  to  local  government* 
In  that  State.  Eighty  per  centum  of  the 
grants  authorized  by  this  section  shall  be 
apportioned  on  the  basis  of  the  distribution 
formula  set  out  in  section  506,  and  funds 
shall  not  be  transferable  among  the  Statee. 


The  remaining  20  per  centum  shall  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  Commission  to  appUcan'a 
that  the  Commission  finds  meet  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  which  It  finds  are  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  set  forth  in 
clauses  (l)-(6)  of  the  third  paragraph  of 
section  2.  The  authority  provided  by  this 
section". 

On  page  38,  line  25,  beginning  with 
"which",  strike  out  through  "finds"  in  line 
1  on  page  39,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "upon 
the  certification  of  the  Governor  that  those 
programs  or  projects". 

On  page  73,  beginning  with  line  9,  strike 
out  through  line  7  on  page  74,  and  Insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  506.  The  Commission  shall  allocate 
funds  for  grants  among  the  States,  and  be- 
tween State  and  local  governments,  on  a 
weighted  formula  taking  into  consideration 
such  factors  as  the  sl2!e  of  the  population 
and  the  number  of  employees  affected.". 

On  page  75,  strike  out  "(a)"  in  line  17, 
and  beginning  with  line  22,  strike  out 
through  line  2  on  page  76. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  views 
I  am  about  to  discuss  have  been  con- 
veyed to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  via 
a  pair  of  mimeographed  sheets  which 
have  been  placed  on  the  desks  of  Indi- 
vidual Senators.  It  bears  the  heading. 
"Individual  Views  on  S.  699."  It  is 
signed,  in  addition  to  me,  by  Senators 
Curtis,  Hansen,  Baker,  and  Ervin. 

I  am  advised  that  the  minority  views 
are  also  printed  in  the  record  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  these 
individuals  views  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minority 
views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

iNDiviDUAi,  Views  on  S.  699 
There  Is  no  divergence  of  view  that  the 
purposes  of  this  bill  for  improvement  of  per- 
sonnel administration  In  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment meet  an  Important  need  of  these 
governments.  Serious  burdens  of  adminis- 
tration are  being  placed  on  State  and  local 
governments  with  expanding  populations 
placing  greater  demands  for  more  govern- 
mental services  provided  more  efficiently  and 
effectively. 

This  measure  would  authorize  Federal 
agencies  to  Include  State  and  local  govern- 
ment officials  and  employees  In  existing  Fed- 
eral training  programs  and  to  provide  spe- 
cial training  for  these  governmental  person- 
nel having  responsibilities  in  the  grant 
programs  concerned. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  would  be 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  States  and 
local  governments  for  carrying  out  training 
programs  of  Its  employees  and  to  provide  fel- 
lowships for  special  university  and  college 
graduate  training.  The  Commission  would  be 
authorized  to  cooperate  with  State  and  local 
governments  In  recruitment  and  examining 
activities.  This  bill  provides  for  the  InlUatlon 
and  expansion  of  temporary  assignments  of 
personnel  between  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  provisions  of 
this  legislation  which  have  highly  laudatory 
purposes  for  strengthening  personnel  ad- 
ministration. My  oppoaltlon  lies  In  the  man- 
ner In  which  funds  authorized  for  a  grant 
program  are  made  available  to  State  and 
local  governments.  Section  202  authorizes 
the  ClvU  Service  Commission  to  make 
grants  to  Statee  for  up  to  75  percent  of  the 
cost  of  developing  and  carrying  out  programs 
and  projecta  which  the  Commission  finds 
are  consistent  with  merit  principles  set  out 
in  Section  2.  We  support  an  amendment 
which  would  make  available  80  percent  of 
the  annual  appropriation  to  the  Statee  on 
the  basis  of  population,  upon  the  certlflca- 
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tlon  by  the  governor  that  the  proposed  pro- 
gram or  project  Is  consistent  with  the  merit 
principles  of  Section  2. 

Such  an  amendment  would  Insure  the  de- 
sired assistance  for  State  and  local  person- 
nel programs  while  protecting  the  initiative 
and  freedom  of  those  governments  to  deter- 
mine for  themselves  the  personnel  programs 
best  suited  for  the  existing  circumstances 
and  conditions  of  their  respective  govern- 
ments. 

There  has  been  a  growing  objection  to- 
ward those  provisions  of  grant  programs  for 
State  and  local  governments  which  result  in 
the  accelerated  centralization  of  authority  In 
the  Federal  government  and  a  growing  de- 
pendence by  State  and  local  governments  on 
that  aid  with  its  regulatory  strings  attached. 
In  1948  this  type  of  Federal  aid  amounted  to 
$1.6  billion  and  will  probably  amount  to 
$17.4  billion  In  the  current  fiscal  year.  Today 
there  are  379  programs  with  197  having  been 
enacted  In  the  1964-1966  period.  Too  fre- 
quently, the  Federal  government  regulates 
the  conditions  under  which  these  funds  are 
spent. 

The  result  has  been  an  Increasing  con- 
cern that  the  rapidly  growing  number  of 
grant  programs  has  weakened  the  position 
of  States  and  localities  and  has  unbalanced 
the  partnership  of  our  Federal  system  and 
raised  questions  as  to  the  future  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  partnership  between  the  national 
and  the  other  govemmenta  must  be  main- 
tained by  assuring  that  each  may  execute  Its 
rightful  role  In  providing  necessary  services 
to  Its  citizens. 

I  propose  to  offer  amendments  which  would 
strengthen  rather  than  weaken  the  Federal 
system  by  Insuring  the  reservation  of  non- 
transferable funds  for  each  SUte  to  Improve 
Its  personnel  administration  when  the  gov- 
ernor certlfiee  that  a  proposed  plan  meets 
principles  of  merit  as  outlined  In  this  bill. 
It  would  place  upon  the  Individual  governor 
the  public  responsibility  and  authority  to 
certify  the  types  of  reforms  and  Improve- 
ments they  deem  best  suited  to  their  respec- 
tive areas.  My  tunendments  will  move  this 
legislation  away  from  the  direction  of  co- 
ercive efforts  by  Federal  authorities  to 
standardize  and  make  uniform  the  varloua 
operating  procedures  and  administration  of 
personnel  programs  and  will  encourage  local 
initiative  and  the  development  of  new 
and  original  programs  for  Improving  and 
strengthening  public  service  without  the 
stultifying  Inhibitions  of  centralized  bureau- 
cratic control  or  the  repressive  directions  of 
the  Federal  government. 

Karl  E.  Mundt. 

Casl  T.  Cuktis. 

CiJJTOHD  P.  Hansen. 

HowAKD  H.  Bakes. 

Sam  J.  Ervin. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Museos]  and  most  of  the 
other  members  of  our  committee — al- 
though the  bill  was  not  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  committee — the  desire  to 
do  something  tmder  Federal  encourage- 
ment and  incentives  and  leadership  to 
strengthen  the  sinews  of  State  and  local 
government,  because  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve that  we  should  increasingly  work 
in  the  direction  of  sharing  the  overall  tax 
take  of  this  country  with  the  State  and 
local  governments  and  move  In  the  direc- 
tion of  having  them  accept  respon- 
sibility, which  they  do  not  now  accept, 
for  meeting  some  of  the  multitudinous 
problems  that  confront  this  country  at 
every  level.  To  do  that  the  strengthen- 
ing of  State  and  local  governments  and 
the  Improvements  of  their  efficiency  is  of 
course  important. 

In  that  regard  most  of  us  stand  to- 


gether in  terms  of  supporting  S.  699,  pro- 
vided it  can  be  held  to  that  mission. 

The  problems  that  concern  me  are 
the  problems  that  I  know  concern  a  good 
many  Senators  because  the  issue  here — 
primarily  In  the  areas  In  which  I  find 
myself  in  disagreement  with  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  MtjskieI — relates  to  the 
question  of  how  much  power  we  want  to 
repose  in  the  Federal  structure,  in  the 
Federal  Government,  to  Influence  and 
direct  decisions  which  are  mewle  within  a 
State,  and  especially  decisions  such  as 
these  which  affect  only — I  repeat,  which 
affect  only — the  governmental  structures 
within  the  State. 

How  far  should  the  outstretched  hand 
of  authority  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment be  permitted  to  go  with  taxpayers' 
money  to  tell  people  within  a  State: 
"This  is  the  way  we  want  It  done"?  Or, 
do  we  want  to  retain,  as  I  want  to  re- 
tain, within  the  State  some  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  State  and  Individuals 
and  communities  to  follow  the  incli- 
nations of  their  own  noses  and  determine 
what  kind  of  activities  in  the  direction  of 
strengthening  the  sinews  of  local  govern- 
ment are  the  ones  they  feel  are  appli- 
cable and  acceptable  in  the  local  su-eas? 

In  a  nutshell  that  Is  the  nubbin  of 
our  disagreement.  How  do  we  meet  that 
question?  Or,  do  we  really  want,  as  this 
bin  proposes,  to  give  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, Its  Civil  Service  Commission, 
the  right  to  take  money  collected  from 
the  taxpayers  generally  and  to  use  it  in 
an  effort  to  drive  or  push  or  shove  them 
into  things  which  they  otherwise  might 
not  be  willing  to  do? 

I  do  not  want  to  do  that.  So,  while  I 
want  to  vote  for  the  pending  legislation, 
I  cannot  vote  for  It  if  once  again  we  pack 
Into  the  Federal  power  structure  the 
muscle  and  the  might  and  the  money 
with  which  to  shove  around  local  gov- 
ernors and  local  government. 

I  think  we  have  gone  too  far  already 
in  the  direction  of  pushing  and  persuad- 
ing and  punishing  and  penalizing  gov- 
ernors and  local  governments  which  fail 
to  comply  with  same  concept  created  here 
In  Washington. 

We  have  seen  what  is  being  done  now 
under  terms  of  the  Highway  Beautifl- 
catlon  Act  which  should  have  been  a 
good  bill  and  could  have  been  made  a 
good  bill  except  for  an  amendment  which 
was  added  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
give  for  the  first  time  an  American  his- 
tory to  an  appointed  Federal  official,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  right,  if  you 
please,  to  veto  an  act  of  the  legislature 
in  any  one  or  all  of  our  50  sovereign 
States. 

We  propose  here  to  give  another  veto 
once  again  to  a  fimctionary  In  the  Ped- 
ersd  structure. 

My  amendments  are  proposed  simply 
to  set  in  motion  some  aspects  of  the  bill 
which  will  protect  this  dignity,  this  im- 
portance, this  rightful  function  of  the 
governments  of  our  States. 

I  believe  in  the  10th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  It  is  not  as  well  pid)ll- 
clzed  as  Is  the  fifth  amendment.  It  Is 
not  alluded  to  as  often.  However,  I  be- 
lieve In  many  ways  that  it  is  the  key- 
stone of  our  whole  Bill  of  Rlshts  because 
It  said  then — and  it  should  mean  now^- 
that  we  if^o  operate  at  the  Federal  levd 


should  exercise  only  those  controls  and 
powers  over  the  States  and  over  the  peo- 
ple as  the  States  and  the  people  specifi- 
cally delegate  to  us. 

We  are  now  asked  not  to  accept  some 
exercise  of  power  which  hais  been  dele- 
gated to  us  by  the  State,  but  to  impose 
upon  the  States  restrictions  and  re- 
straints and  powers  of  decision  which 
are  made  here  in  Washington.  If  we  did 
that,  and  only  that.  It  would  still  be  bad 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  the  meas- 
ure would  lose  my  support.  However,  we 
go  further.  We  take  the  taxpayers' 
money,  and  we  say:  "We  will  match  to 
the  extent  of  75  percent  those  funds 
which  you  contribute  to  the  extent  of  25 
percent,  and  you  would  not  get  the  money 
unless  you  submit  plans  and  proposals 
and  suggestions  acceptable  to  Mr.  Big, 
the  Federal  Government  in  Washington. 
And  you  not  only  will  not  get  the  money, 
but  you  will  have  to  pay  yom*  share  of 
the  taxes  to  the  extent  of  paying  to  the 
other  States  who  do  knuckle  under  75 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  opera- 
tion." 

I  submit  that  we  have  gone  altogether 
too  far  down  that  sorry  road  in  this 
country  now,  and  we  are  chipping  away 
at  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  at  the 
dignity  of  the  States,  at  the  jurisdictions 
of  the  Grovemors,  at  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  local  structures  of  government.  And 
now  we  propose  to  lure  them  to  knuckle 
under  once  again  by  telling  them:  "The 
only  way  you  can  get  t>ack  your  money 
is  to  take  our  advice." 

There  are  Senators  who  think  that  we 
should  have  a  unitary  system  of  govern- 
ment Instead  of  a  republic,  a  donocratic 
republic  of  50  States,  but  as  a  believer  In 
the  10th  amendment.  I  have  cast  my  last 
knowledgable  vote  In  the  direction  of 
further  stripping  the  great  defenses  of 
freedom,  as  I  see  them,  which  are  in- 
corporated in  the  10th  amendment.  That 
is  the  issue. 

Now,  how  do  I  propose  to  move  in  the 
direction  that  the  Senator  from  Maine 
wants  to  move,  without  at  the  same  time 
violating  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very 
significant  and  uniquely  American  con- 
cept of  divided  authority  and  State  re- 
sponsibilities In  this  country?  I  prc«x)se 
to  correct  It  in  two  ways. 

The  first  part  of  my  amendment  Is  a 
simple  change.  It  says  that  when  we  fi- 
nally have  negotiated  around  and  worked 
out  plans  and  programs  and  devices  in 
order  to  upgrade  the  caliber  and 
strengthen  the  sinews  of  local  govern- 
ment, and  it  Is  decided  whether  or  not 
the  75-percent  Federal  contribution  is 
to  be  made.  Instead  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  in  Washington  telling  the 
State  "Yes"  or  "No,"  it  shall  be  certified 
in  a  public  statement  by  the  Governor, 
who  will  say:  "In  my  opinion,  we  have 
conformed  with  the  high  principles  and 
noble  purposes  of  this  act,  and  we  want 
to  apply  for  our  portion  of  the  funds." 

It  ts  not  very  ctBnpllcated.  It  Is  very 
simple.  Senators,  in  their  good  con- 
sdenoe,  should  be  able  to  decide  In  whom 
they  wish  to  repoee  confidence  and 
whether  or  not  they  feel  that  the  Gov- 
ernors should  have  at  least  that  amount 
of  authority  within  their  own  Statas.  to 
detennlne  what  is  behig  done.  It  you 
please,  with  their  own  structure  of  gov- 
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emment  and  the  structures  of  govern- 
ment in  the  local  levels  within  the 
State— just  within  the  State. 

I  do  not  know  how  you  could  go  fur- 
ther in  vitiating  the  10th  sunendment 
and  the  rights  of  the  States  than  to  give 
some  Federal  authority  the  right  to  tell 
them  what  they  have  to  do  at  their  own 
local  levels  of  government  in  order  to 
populate  their  offices  and  regulate  their 
services  and  train  their  officials  and  pro- 
mote them  in  conformity  with  some  Fed- 
eral doctrine. 

The  second  change  I  propose.  Mr. 
President,  deals  with  the  same  problem 
in  the  bill  as  presently  written,  except 
for  two  interesting  but  rather  ineffec- 
tive late  additions  which  were  made  to 
the  bill  just  before  it  was  voted  out  of 
our  committee.  The  bUl  gives  the  con- 
trol of  the  distribution  of  the  funds  to 
the  caprice  or  the  good  judgment  or  the 
evil  purposes  of  the  Federal  officials  ad- 
ministering the  act. 

I  propose  to  put  in  a  distribution  for- 
mula. Senator  Muskib,  in  anticipation 
that  I  might  offer  this  amendment,  has 
described  that  part  of  it  correctly  and 
points  out  that  It  is  a  population  ratio 
of  distribution.  My  amendment  also  says 
that  those  funds  shall  not  be  transfer- 
able, that  each  State  is  allocated  its 
fair  share.  It  can  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram after  the  certification  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, or  it  cannot  participate;  but  by 
not  participating,  it  does  not  have  to  pay 
extra  taxes  for  its  neighbor  or  for  some 
other  State  that  reaches  out  for  that 
75-percent  contribution.  What  each 
States  does  not  use  reverts  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

Senator  Muskie  and  I  have  argued  this 
at  great  length  over  majiy  weeks  in  the 
subcommittee  and  in  the  committee. 
There  is  not  much  reason  for  us  to  argue 
it  at  great  length  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber, when  we  have  presently  only  a  few 
more  people  to  talk  to  than  we  had  when 
we  argued  it  in  our  own  committee. 
Others  may  of  course  come  to  the  Cham- 
ber later.  We  will  now  address  our  vari- 
ous advocacies,  then,  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida,  who  sits  here  as 
a  sort  of  impartial  referee.  He  has  not 
heard  the  debate  before.  He  is  listening 
carefully.  Others  have  also  been  In  on  it. 

In  an  effort  to  be  conciliatory,  I  yielded 
a  bit.  because  I  was  a  supplicant  for 
votes.  After  you  have  been  around  this 
town  a  while,  you  and  out  that  when  you 
are  a  supplicant  for  votes,  you  sometimes 
have  to  back  down  a  little  from  your 
basic  premise  and  the  full  Impact  of  the 
principles  to  which  you  are  dedicated. 

I  said,  "All  right,  we  won't  insist  on  the 
distribution  formula  including  all  the 
money.  We  won't  apply  that  to  the  total 
amount  appropriated" — and  it  starts  out 
with  a  pretty  generous  appropriation  of 
$20  million  and  multiples  itself  in  typical 
Federal  form  by  a  geometric  progression 
year  after  year. 

I  said.  "We  would  not  take  the  entire 
amount  of  money  and  freeze  it  and  say 
that  every  State  Is  entitled  to  Its  exact 
per  capita  quota.  We  will  say  that  80  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  appropriated 
shall  be  so  included,  on  a  nontransfer- 
able basis.  £ighty  percent  of  the  total 
divided  amoag  the  States,  under  popula- 
tion needs  or  any  other  speciflc  and 


equitable  criterion;  it  is  not  transferable. 
But,  under  my  amendment  States  declin- 
ing the  proposal  do  not  have  to  pay  taxes 
to  the  other  people  who  decide  to  take  it. 

The  other  20  percent  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  can  use  in  order  to  brow- 
beat Governors  over  the  head  and  local 
communities  over  the  head  or  to  exercise 
a  more  appropriate  influence.  They  can 
hold  that  great,  big  20-percent  carrot  out 
in  front  of  the  State  horse  and  the  State 
house  to  try  to  pull  it  in  its  direction. 
They  can  take  that  20  percent  of  the 
total  and  use  it  in  order  to  persuade  and 
to  argue  with  local  officials  and  the  State 
Governor  and  say.  You  ought  to  do  it 
our  way.  Do  it  our  way  and  you  get  100 
percent.  If  you  don't  do  it  our  way,  you 
get  oiUy  80  percent  of  the  quota." 

You  have  to  buy  that  much  authori- 
tarianism, I  suppose,  to  get  the  votes.  I 
should  like  to  see  it  100  percent,  but  I 
backed  down  to  20  percent. 

To  meet  this  argument  and  to  demon- 
strate the  chairman  believes  my  position 
and  proposition  has  some  validity,  he 
reluctantly  offered  a  couple  of  makeshift 
amendments  moving  in  that  direction. 
The  first  was  to  say.  "We  will  take  a  little, 
puny  amount  of  the  total  and  allocate 
that  to  the  States  equally,  so  each  will 
get  a  small  percentage  or  a  small 
amount."  I  have  forgotten  at  the  moment 
whether  he  says  60,000  per  State  or  15 
percent  per  State;  I  believe  it  is  60,000. 
That  much  will  be  allocated  to  the  States 
straight  out.  without  any  type  of  per- 
formance guarantee.  It  is  a  type  of  sub- 
sidy or  grant  to  the  States,  I  suppose.  So 
you  move  in  that  direction  a  little,  to 
help  them  exercise  the  ingenuity  and  the 
initiative  that  I  believe  States  and  local 
governments  should  exercise  in  trying  to 
improve  their  processes  of  public  admin- 
istration. 

Then,  at  the  other  end  of  the  spectnmi. 
the  chairman  says  that  no  State  can 
have  over  12 ^'2  percent  of  the  money  that 
belongs  to  all  the  people — just  12 'iz  per- 
cent. So  no  longer  could  it  be  argued 
that  an  overzealous  administration, 
seeking  to  dominate  the  mores  or  the 
habits  or  the  attitudes  or  the  programs 
of  a  certain  State,  could  offer  the  en- 
tire kaboodle  to  one.  He  says  that  no 
more  than  12V2  percent  may  go  to  any 
one  State.  So  that  means  eight  States 
could  receive  it  all.  If  you  find  eight 
States  that  you  want  to  get  going  under 
this  act.  you  can  give  all  the  remaining 
funds  to  those  eight,  after  takinc  off  the 
reservation  of  the  small  percentage  for 
every  State. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  the  reasons 
why  I  oppose  this  bill  as  it  is  presently 
drawn,  and  why  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
make  it  a  workable,  cooperative  partner- 
ship formula  between  the  good  purposes 
at  the  Federal  level  and  the  good  pur- 
poses at  the  local  level;  because  I  deny 
and  disavow  the  concept  that  the  pxjpu- 
larly  elected  Governors  of  the  50  sover- 
eign States  of  the  United  States  could 
not  be  trusted  to  have  the  good  judg- 
ment and  the  sound  ethics  to  survey 
carefully  the  certification  they  would  be 
requested  to  sign.  I  do  not  believe  they 
would  stand  before  the  public,  trying  to 
grab  the  money  simply  because  It  is  avail- 
able, and  djahoneety  to  sign  a  certifica- 
tion that  they  are  moving  in  the  direc- 


tion of  strengthening  for  forces  of  gov- 
ernment, providing  local  employees  with 
more  rewarding  merit  systems,  more  se- 
curity in  jobs,  and  better  protection 
against  political  malevolence.  I  believe 
you  can  trust  the  Governors  that  far. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  see  this 
large  amount  of  money  held  out.  with  its 
sweet  smell  and  seductive  potentialities, 
to  lure  State  Governors  to  do  that  which 
they  know  they  should  not  do.  and  that 
is  to  further  destroy  the  dignity  and  the 
authority  of  their  office  over  the  opera- 
tions of  things  which  are  strictly  intra- 
state and  intimately  related  to  the  tax- 
payers and  the  people,  as  are  those  pro- 
grams dealing  with  administration  of 
their  local  functions. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  my  amend- 
ment might  be  unanimously  agreed  to, 
but  if  opposition  arises,  as  I  am  afraid 
it  will,  I  shall  later  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  if  this 
bill  did  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  said  it  would  do, 
I  would  vote  for  his  amendment  and  I 
would  vote  against  the  bill. 

By  the  most  accurate  count  I  have  been 
able  to  get,  up  to  this  point  we  have 
grant-in-aid  programs  which  will  dis- 
burse about  $17  billion  to  the  States  and 
local  governments  this  year.  Not  one  of 
them  gives  to  the  Governors  the  author- 
ity which  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
would  give  to  the  Governors  with  his 
amendment  in  this  program;  not  one  of 
them. 

I  shall  describe  the  pending  bill  with 
respect  to  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the 
authority  of  the  Governors,  as  I  under- 
stand it  from  writing  the  bill  and  from 
interpreting  it. 

As  approved  by  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee,  the  bill  gives  a  key 
role  to  the  Governors  and  State  agencies 
designated  by  them.  Projects  initiated 
under  this  bill  would  be  administered  at 
the  State  level  by  an  office  designated 
by  the  Governor. 

The  applications  initiated  at  the  local 
level  or  at  the  State  level,  depending  on 
which  of  the  two  levels  of  government 
is  involved,  or  any  application  from  local 
government,  must  first  be  submitted  to 
the  Governor  or  to  a  State  agency  de- 
signated by  the  Governor  for  review.  The 
comments  and  recommendations  of  the 
Governor  or  his  agency  shall  accompany 
the  application  when  it  is  submitted  to 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Advisory 
Council  created  by  the  bill,  which  would 
make  recommendations  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  on  matters  of  policy 
and  standards,  would  be  Intergovern- 
mental in  character  with  a  majority  to 
be  representative  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  It  is  directed 
that  the  act  shall  be  administered  in  such 
manner  as  to  encourage  innovation  and 
allow  for  diversity  on  the  part  of  State 
and  local  governments  in  the  design,  exe- 
cution, and  management  of  their  own 
system  of  personnel  administration. 

These  and  other  provisions  make  it 
clear  that  the  bill  relies  primarily  on  the 
States  to  develop  and  carry  out  programs 
with  the  Oovemore  exercising  a  large 
responsibility  not  only  for  State  projects 
but  also  those  submitted  by  local  govern- 
ment. 
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What  is  the  heart  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  bill  as  it  is  before  us  and  the 
bill  as  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
would  amend  it?  The  Governors  would 
have  authority  to  initiate  projects  or  ap- 
prove projects  initiated  by  others  at  the 
local  and  State  level,  whether  or  not  the 
Mimdt  amendment  is  agreed  to.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  me  Is  that  he  would,  in  ef- 
fect, give  to  the  Governors  the  right  to 
write  the  checks  on  the  Federal  Treas- 
luy  because  he  would  give  to  the  Gov- 
ernors not  only  authority  to  certify  the 
projects,  which  the  Governor  has  under 
the  committee  bill,  but  also  the  author- 
ity to  decide  whether  or  not  the  disburse- 
ments would  be  made  by  the  Federal 
agency  to  that  Governor  so  that  the  Gov- 
ernor would  be  not  only  the  applicant 
but  in  effect  the  Federal  executive  who 
would  approve  his  own  application.  That 
is  what  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
proposes. 

This  principle  Is  not  embodied  in  any 
other  Federal  grant-in-aid  program. 
There  are  well  over  200  of  them  involv- 
ing some  $17  billion  of  Federal  money 
in  this  fiscal  year  according  to  the  last 
count  I  had. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
asserted  his  great  confidence  in  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  50  States.  At  the  same  time 
he  has  indicated  almost  complete  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  which  was  cre- 
ated by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  executive  branch  was  created 
to  administer  the  laws  enacted  by  Con- 
gress. 

The  Senator's  amendment  would  give 
the  administration  of  this  law,  or  at 
least  80  percent  of  the  funds  provided 
by  this  law,  to  the  Governors  of  the  50 
States.  That  is  the  principle  which  sep- 
arates the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
and  me. 

I  can  imderstand  his  motivation.  His 
motivation  Is  the  same  one  which  is  be- 
hind this  bill:  the  desire  to  strengthen 
State  and  local  government. 

Where  did  this  bill  come  from.  Mr. 
President?  It  came  from  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
following  3  years  of  study  of  the  Federal 
system  and  especially  of  the  problems  of 
£)cal  goverrunent.  It  came  from  the  idea* 
that  were  advanced  to  us  by  Governors, 
State  personnel  agencies,  Federal  officials 
dealing  with  State  agencies,  local  gov- 
errunents  and  associations  of  State  and 
local  officials,  to  which  I  referred  earlier, 
the  Conference  of  Governors,  the  League 
of  Cities,  the  Conference  of  Mayors,  and 
the  National  League  of  Cities.  These  are 
people  who  generated  ideas  which  the 
subcommittee  then  incorporated  in  the 
Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  which 
I  introduced  last  year  as  S.  3408. 

When  I  introduced  that  bill  I  had  no 
concept  of  the  great  tide  of  Interest  in 
the  legislation  which  would  emerge  Im- 
mediately across  the  country.  However, 
that  is  exactly  what  happened  and  so  we 
held  hearings  last  year  In  order  to  fully 
expose  the  bill  and  the  Ideas  It  Incorpo- 
rated. As  a  result  of  that  very  great  in- 
terest which  was  generated  two  things 
happened.  First.  I  reintroduced  the  bhl 
this  year,  and.  second,  the  administra- 
tion Introduced  Its  bill,  the  Intergovern- 


mental Manpower  Act,  based  upon  our 
hearings  last  year  and  based  upon  the 
great  Interest  in  the  bill  at  the  State  and 
local  levels. 

All  of  this  year  that  interest  has  been 
manifested  and  expressed  wherever  I 
have  gone  anywhere  in  the  country  to 
talk  to  State  and  local  groups.  Gov- 
ernors, mayors,  county  officials,  and  to 
State  and  local  leaders.  In  every  section 
of  the  countr>'  great  interest  has  been 
shown  in  this  legislation. 

We  undertook  to  move  this  legislation 
through  committee  with  the  help  of  the 
Senator  from  Termessee  [Mr.  BAKia]. 
who  rendered  extremely  valuable  assist- 
ance In  perfecting  the  bill.  In  Ught  of  the 
testimony  which  we  got  In  our  hearings, 
we  finally  put  together  a  bill  which  we 
thought  was  realistic,  useful,  and  sound. 
When  we  had  made  all  these  changes — 
and  this  took  a  matter  cf  several 
months — the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  MuNDT]  at  that  point  offered  his 
amendments.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of 
from  4  to  6  weeks  since  the  Mundt 
amendments  first  saw  the  light  of  day. 
In  that  period,  I  have  heard  nothing  but 
objections  to  the  concept  of  the  Mundt 
amendments  from  State  and  local  offi- 
cials. 

S.  699  does  not  represent  an  attempt 
to  create  coercive  Federal  authority.  Of 
course,  the  Federal  Government  retains 
the  ultimate  decision  as  to  whether  a 
Federal  check  should  be  made  payable  to 
a  particular  State.  If  that  be  coercive 
Federal  authority — 1  have  never  heard 
that  kind  of  authority  described  as  coer- 
cive before — then  we  stand  guilty.  But 
the  bill  incorporates  within  its  four  cor- 
ners less  Federal  authority  thtm  almost 
any  other  Federal  grant-in-aid  program 
I  can  think  of. 

What  would  be  the  reaction  of  the  Sen- 
ate If  we  were  to  bring  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  legislation  in  effect  giving  to 
every  Governor  the  right  to  sign  checks 
for  highway  money?  Can  we  not  trust 
the  50  Governors?  Why  should  we  leave 
the  check  writing  and  the  check  signing 
to  Federal  officials?  Why  not  give  It  to 
the  State  Governors?  We  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  who  have  been  Governors  know 
that  Federal  authority  over  the  highway 
program  has  grown  in  the  last  10  years  In 
part  because  of  some  abuses  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  admlriistratlon  of  that 
program  by  some  States.  I  do  not  think 
Congress  is  ready  to  abandon  all  control 
by  the  Federal  executive  authority,  which 
is  the  intent  of  the  Federal  legislation. 
But  that  is  the  principle  which  the 
Mundt  amendments  urge. 

The  bill  sets  forth  in  its  policy  section, 
on  pages  30  and  31,  a  list  of  merit  prin- 
ciples. These  merit  principles  are  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  more  rigorous  and  inflex- 
ible merit  system  concept  which  the  orig- 
inal bill,  S.  690,  Incorporated. 

We  made  the  change  from  that  con- 
cept of  the  merit  system  to  the  approach 
to  which  I  have  referred,  on  pagefe  30  and 
31  of  the  bill,  in  order  to  provide  for 
flexibility  in  order  to  give  greater  recog- 
nition to  variations  among  the  States 
and  among  local  governments,  and  lo 
order  to  encourage  development  of  in- 
novation -and  diversity  at  the  State  and 
local  level.  B6  thiat  all  we  have  here  Is  a 


list  of  principles  vsith  which  no  one  In- 
terested in  professional  and  qualified 
government  could  take  issue. 

For  example,  the  first  principle  states: 
"recruiting,  selecting,  and  advancing 
employees  on  the  basis  of  their  relatlTe 
ability,  knowledge,  and  skills,  including 
open  consideration  of  qualified  appli- 
cants for  initial  appointment." 

Is  that  an  unsound  principle,  Mr. 
President? 

The  second  principle  states:  "provid- 
ing equitable  and  adequate  compensa- 
tion." 

Is  that  not  a  sensible  provision,  Mr. 
President? 

The  third  principle  states:  "training 
employees,  as  needed,  to  assure  high- 
quality  performance." 

The  fourth  principle  states:  "retain- 
ing employees  on  the  basis  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  their  performance,  correcting 
Inadequate  performance,  and  separating 
employees  whose  inadequate  perform- 
ance cannot  be  corrected." 

The  fifth  principle  states:  "assuring 
fair  treatment  of  applicants  and  em- 
ployees in  all  aspects  of  personnel  ad- 
ministration without  regard  to  political 
affiliation,  race,  color,  national  origin, 
sex,  or  religious  creed  and  with  proper 
regard  for  their  pri\'acy  and  constitu- 
tional rights  as  citizens ;  and" 

The  sixth  principle  states:  "assuring 
•that  employees  are  protected  agaiiist 
coersion  for  partisan  political  purposes 
and  are  prohibited  from  using  their  offi- 
cial authority  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
terfering with  or  affecting  the  result  of 
an  election  or  a  nomination  for  office." 
These  principles.  Mr.  President,  are 
guidelines  which,  if  the  legislation  is 
adopted  by  Congress,  would  represent 
congressional  Intent  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  the  funds  authorized  and,  hope- 
fully, later  appropriated  as  congressional 
intent. 

Now,  shall  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, which  would  be  the  administering 
agency  under  the  bill,  have  any  authority 
with  respect  to  deciding  whether  such 
congressional  intent  is  being  met  or  not? 
The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  says 
it  should  not  have  any  authority,  that 
the  Governors  should  have  complete  and 
final  authority  to  decide  whether  that 
congressional  intent  so  spelled  out  in  the 
bill  should  be  implemented  in  pursuing 
State  and  local  projects  financed  by  It. 
He  has  retreated  from  that  principle  by 

saying 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  was  a  compromise, 
not  a  retreat. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.  It  is  not  a  retreat 
from  principle.  If  he  had  his  way.  he 
would  want  100  percent  of  the  money. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  To  Implement  the  con- 
gressional intent  of  spending,  with  the 
ultimate  authority  of  the  sovemors  to 
decide  whether  they  should  receive  the 
Federal  money,  "rtiat  is  a  precedent 
which,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe 
we  are  ready  to  accept  In  Congress. 

The  second  most  important  thrust,  I 
think,  of  the  Mundt  amendment  has  to 
do  with  the  allocation  of  funds  «uftj6r- 
iaed  among  the  States.-   ^ '  ■  '      ■     ''' 

?Yankly,  this  WB  is  a  prefect  bflL'H 
would  not  ftuthoriue  a  progrard  such  as 
a   highway   program   ^th   continuing. 
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supE>ort  over  the  years  at  levels  guaran- 
teed to  each  State.  It  Ls  a  project  bill. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  stimulate 
imaginative  ideas  in  the  States  for  im- 
proving their  personnel  systems  or  their 
management  systems  all  across  the  coun- 
try. Wherever  and  whenever,  within  the 
limits  provided  in  the  bill,  such  a  project 
emerges,  it  should  be  encouraged  and 
given  Federal  support. 

The  Federal  Government  would  not 
tell  a  State  what  projects  it  should  have. 
The  projects  must  be  initiated  by  the 
States.  But  it  would  be  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  to  encourage  all  worthwhile  proj- 
ects. To  insure  that  that  stimulus  is 
spread  nationwide  as  much  as  possible, 
we  do  provide  a  minimum  in  the  bill 
which  must  be  allocated  to  every  State. 
Every  State  would  get  the  same  amount. 
The  first  year's  authority  would  be  $60,- 
000  per  State,  which  is  more  than  a  State 
would  receive  under  the  Mundt  amend- 
ment and  less  than  most  States  would 
receive  luider  an  assured  allocation.  But 
every  State  would  be  eligible  to  apply  for 
additional  Federal  funds,  if  they  gener- 
ated the  projects  which  merited  Federal 
support. 

I  think  that  makes  sense.  If  this  were 
a  highway  program,  we  would  have  a 
formula  allocating  the  funds  to  every 
State.  If  it  were  an  aid  to  education  bill, 
we  would  do  the  same  thing.  But,  this  is 
a  project  bUl,  designed  to  stimulate  the 
generation  of  such  projects. 

I  think  that  the  Mundt  amendment 
Incorporates  a  principle  we  are  not  ready 
yet  to  buy.  At  some  point,  if  we  endorse 
the  Federal  tax-sharing  concept  as  a 
substitute  for  categorical  aids,  we  may 
do  that;  but  I  do  not  think  we  are  ready 
to  buy  a  tax-sharing  concept.  If  we  were 
to  do  so,  and  at  such  time  as  we  do  so.  I 
am  sure  that  we  will  write  safeguards 
into  it  which  will  protect  the  Federal  in- 
terest as  well  as  the  State  interest. 

Here,  under  the  Mundt  amendment, 
the  Federal  interest  would  be  protected 
not  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  or 
anyone  else,  but  would  be  interpreted  by 
the  Grovemors  of  the  States  who  are  also, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  proposed 
beneficiaries  of  the  program. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Prssident,  I  can  con- 
clude my  section  of  debate  on  this  issue 
rather  briefly,  but  we  are  presently  con- 
fronted with  a  dilemma  in  the  Senate 
because  I  want  a  rollcall  vote  on  this 
issue.  It  is  a  tremendously  important  is- 
sue. While  less  than  20  persons  have 
heard  this  debate,  thus  far,  I  hope  that 
most  Senators  have  diligently  read  the 
committee  report  and  the  minority  views 
and  have  devoted  time  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  amount  of  mon- 
ey Is  Involved  under  the  75  percent  pro- 
gram and  then  under  the  80  percent 
program? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  believe  It  la  $20  million 
the  first  year — the  Senator  from  Maine 
will  correct  me.  If  I  am  wrong — $30  mil- 
lion for  the  second  year,  and  $40  mil- 
lion for  the  third  year. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then  the  purpose  of 
the  proposal  is  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  provide  moneys  to  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  to  develop  better  per- 
sonnel? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  right.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  would  provide  75  per- 
cent, and  it  would  be  matched  to  the  ex- 
tent of  25  percent  by  the  other  instru- 
mentalities of  government. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  there  any  such  pro- 
gram in  effect  now  under  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  providing  money  for 
this  purpose? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Not  that  I  know  of;  cer- 
tainly not  as  comprehensive  a  program. 
The  closest  I  know  of  Is  what  the  FBI 
does,  which  is  altogether  more  preferable, 
in  my  view,  in  which  the  FBI  Academy 
opens  its  facilities  to  Cleveland  or  Sioux 
Falls,  or  other  cities,  in  which  the  law 
enforcement  officers  of  those  cities  can 
get  training.  That  Ls  a  different  formula, 
however,  and  I  like  It  better  than  the 
Muskie  formula. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  that  is  a  part  of  the 
Muskie  formula — the  part  in  which  the 
Federal  agencies  would  open  up  their 
programs  to  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments. The  purpose  Is  to  expand  it  across 
the  board. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  This  will  expand  the 
program  which  exists,  at  a  cost  of  $20 
million  the  first  year,  and  $30  million  the 
second  year  and  then  to  $40  million? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  will  go  much  further. 
It  is  entirely  possible,  as  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskh]  has  said,  that 
incorporated  into  the  mechanisms  that 
the  Federal  Government  contrives  to 
help  States  strengthen  their  local  gov- 
ernmental structures,  they  could  have 
facsimiles  of  the  FBI  .Academy  set  up, 
and  they  could  do  exactly  what  the  Sena- 
tor has  said.  In  addition  to  that,  there 
are  the  allocations,  because  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  States  and  local  instru- 
mentalities will  set  up  programs  of  their 
own.  and  at  their  level,  in  order  to  get 
the  75-25  allocation.  I  would  assume — 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  will  correct 
me  if  I  am  wrong — that  as  far  as  the 
Washington-based  training  facilities  are 
concerned,  they  would  be  financed  en- 
tirely by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  committee's  bill 
states  that  the  elevating  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  personnel  by  these  subdivisions — 
the  State  governments  themselves  and 
their  subdivisions — shall  be  consistent 
with  the  merit  principles  set  out  In  sec- 
tion 2. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskii:]  read  those  awhile 
ago. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  that,  if 
the  merit  system  as  promoted  by  a  State, 
In  its  own  judgment,  is  deemed  adequate. 
It  shall  be  entitled  to  the  aid  whether  or 
not  It  conforms  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission principles  as  set  forth  In  section 
2  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes.  Although  the  same 
principles  are  Involved,  under  my  pro- 
posal the  Governors  would  certify  the 
programs  they  sought  to  be  evolved 
would  comply  with  the  principles.  Under 
the  other  formula.  It  says,  "The  Civil 
Service  Commission  will  not  leave  the 
decision  up  to  the  Governor  to  determine 


whether  he  has  complied  with  the  prin- 
ciple and  thrust  and  objectives  set  out 
by  the  Federal  authorities." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Why  are  not  the  States 
by  themselves  able  to  develop  programs 
that  will  improve  the  efficiency  of  their 
personnel?  Why  Is  it  necessary  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  feed  In  $40  mil- 
lion a  year? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  do  not  think  it  is  nec- 
essary to  have  that  matching  program.  I 
do  desire  to  have  some  incentive  pro- 
vided by  the  Government  to  quicken  the 
pace.  I  agree  entirely  with  the  premise 
of  what  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  said. 
Why  should  the  poorest  relative  finance 
the  other  relatives  of  oiu-  governmental 
structure?  Our  Federal  Government  is 
in  terribly  bad  financial  shape.  This  is  a 
bad  time  to  bring  in  a  new  spending  pro- 
gram. But  if  it  could  be  done,  without 
using  Federal  money,  to  dominate  and 
direct  the  program,  but  simply  as  a 
partnership  program.  I  could  go  along 
with  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  my  opinion,  the 
Federal  Government  ought  not  to  begin 
spending  money  at  this  time,  when  there 
Is  such  dire  pressure  upon  the  purse 
strings  of  the  Federal  Goverrmient.  I  do 
not  favor  either  Senator  Muskie's  pro- 
posal or  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  Let  us  stay  out  of  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  May  I  say  to  my  good 
friend,  before  he  stays  out  of  it,  that  my 
amendment  Is  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
financial  structure.  I  would  hope  he 
would  support  it  because  it  is  more  eco- 
nomical. This  is  not  a  substitute  bill.  I 
am  simply  changing  the  way  the  money 
is  provided  and  utilized  and  it  is  a  move 
toward  economy. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  Inas- 
much as  the  Mundt  amendment  will  be 
less  costly  and  less  offensive  to  the  rights 
of  local  governments  determining  for 
themselves  what  they  should  or  should 
not  do,  I  shall  support  the  Mundt  amend- 
ment, but  finally  vote  against  the  bill 
regardless  of  what  happens  to  the  Mundt 
amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  have  been  reading  the 
committee  report  and  the  bill.  Would  it 
be  very  far  from  the  fact  to  characterize 
this  bill  as  a  program  to  teach  State  and 
county  and  municipal  officials  how  to 
spend  Federal  money? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  According  to  the  gospel 
as  written  In  the  first  chapter  of  Uncle 
Sam's  bible,  I  suppose  that  would  be 
right. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  a  moment? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Since  the  question  put 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
also  goes  to  the  intent  of  those  who 
sponsored  and  wrote  this  bill,  may  I,  for 
myself,  say  this  Is  not  the  intent.  The 
intent  is  to  help  the  States  and  local 
governments  to  achieve  a  higher  level 
of  competence  to  do  their  own  job. 

Let  me  read  something  that  was  said 
by  the  Municipal  Manpower  Commission 
in  1962: 

The  quaaty  of  APT  ( admlniatrattve,  pro- 
fessional.  technical)   personnel  In  local  gov- 
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ernments  today,  by  and  large,  Is  Inadequate 
to  cope  with  present  and  especially  emerg- 
ing metropolitan  problems  •   •   •  The  local 

governments  have  not  attracted  at  the  entry 
level,  a  fair  share  of  the  ablest  young  people 
equipped  with  intelligence  and  training  to 
rise  to  .^PT  positions. 

Here  is  another  comment  from  the 
Municipal  Manpower  Commission: 

In  a  significant  number  of  instances,  local 
governments  are  living  on  the  "fat "  of  the 
manpower  they  were  able  to  recruit  during 
the  depression  thirties  •  •  •  Tlie  retirement 
of  a  large  proportion  of  all  department  and 
division  heads  in  the  next  decade  must  be 
expected. 

May  I  put  this  statistic  before  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire? The  total  local  and  State  person- 
nel in  1946  was  2.3  million.  By  1965  that 
figure  had  risen  to  about  8  million.  This 
rise  in  the  number  of  State  and  local 
personnel  has  created  staggering  prob- 
lems— manpower  recruitment,  training, 
and  competence. 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  other  49  States 
as  well  as  I  can  for  my  o%ti  in  this  re- 
spect, first  as  a  Governor  and  now  as  a 
citizen,  as  I  have  watched  State  legisla- 
tiues  struggle  with  the  manpower  prob- 
lem. I  know  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  are  concerned  with  the  integrity 
of  government  at  the  State  and  local 
levels  in  this  country,  and  I  am  con- 
cerned. Everyone  who  is  knowledgeable 
in  this  field,  who  has  studied  the  prob- 
lem, will  tell  the  Senators,  as  they  have 
told  our  subcommittee  over  a  period  of 
4  years,  that  one  of  the  critical  prob- 
lems, the  solution  of  which  will  be  vital 
to  the  integrity  of  government  at  the 
State  and  local  levels,  is  the  manpower 
problem. 

The  devices  used  in  this  bill  are  de\1ces 
which  were  recommended  not  initially  by 
the  Senator  from  Maine,  who  is  no  ex- 
pert in  this  field;  not  by  any  member  of 
the  subcommittee — and  I  do  not  know  of 
any  one  of  them  who  is  an  expert  In  this 
field — but  by  practicing  and  academic 
experts  from  coast  to  coast  who  have  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  question  of 
manpower  in  local  governments. 

I  consider  this  bill  vital.  It  will  not 
completely  solve  the  problem,  by  any 
means,  but  it  offers  two  methods  of 
help  which  I  think  can  be  invaluable. 

I  realize  this  is  not  the  time  nor  the 
year  to  offer  new  grant-in-aid  programs. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  coming  from  Maine, 
I  even  have  some  reservations  myself 
about  this  sort  of  thing.  But  the  matter 
has  generated  much  interest.  It  is  not 
one  of  the  spectacular  issues:  we  have 
not  seen  it  in  the  headlines;  it  has  not 
been  controversial  in  the  sense  that  it 
has  emerged  in  the  political  columns 
But  one  who  has  traveled  throughout 
the  country,  as  I  have  by  virtue  of  my 
chairmanship  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  and  talked 
to  the  people  concerned,  knows  how 
deeply  they  are  worried  about  these 
problems. 

It  will  not  have  a  major  Impact  on 
my  career,  whether  Congress  enacts  this 
bill  into  law.  There  are  other  things  with 
which  I  am  associated  which  have 
greater  public  visibility,  and  for  which  it 
is  easier  to  obtain  Senate  support,  in- 
cluding the  $6  billion  water  pwllution 


program,  or  the  several-hundred-mil- 
lion-dollar air  pollution  programs.  But 
the  point  Is  that  those  programs,  which 
are  based  upon  responsibility  being 
placed  first  at  the  State  and  local  levels, 
will  not  work  unless  they  have  the  man- 
power to  do  the  job. 

I  remember,  in  the  case  of  the  water 
pollution  bill  last  year,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
rising  to  make  the  point:  How  are  we 
going  to  administer  this  water  pollution 
program  without  trained  people?  On 
program  after  program  which  has  come 
to  this  fioor.  I  have  heard  that  same 
point  made:  How  are  the  States  to  ad- 
minister the  program  without  the 
people? 

Seventy  percent  of  the  money  that  Is 
disbursed  by  the  Federal  Government  In 
domestic  social  programs  is  disbursed 
through  State  and  local  goverrunents, 
imder  guidelines  pro\1ded  by  Congress. 
It  has  to  be  disbursed  by  people.  As  I 
said  a  few  moments  ago,  the  number  of 
employees  Involved,  at  those  two  levels 
of  government,  has  risen  from  2.3  mil- 
lion in  1946  to  8  million  today,  and  it  will 
rise  to  12.5  million  by  1970  or  1972.  Those 
people  must  come  from  somewhere;  and 
those  governments  must  compete  with 
the  private  sector  for  the  available  peo- 
ple. So  many  of  the  people  that  the  State 
governments  get  are  not  experienced, 
because  the  State  salaries  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  compete  with  private  industrj- 
and  the  Federal  Government.  I  remem- 
ber, when  I  was  Governor,  we  had  to  take 
a  lot  of  people  on  who  were  not  trained 
at  all.  And  we  did  not  have  adequate 
training  programs  to  train  them.  It  is  a 
terrible  problem.  I  came  to  appreciate  It 
as  Governor. 

I  do  not  think  Maine  is  so  much  dif- 
ferent from  other  States.  In  fact,  every- 
one I  talked  to.  from  coast  to  coast  to- 
day, tells  me  it  is  a  terrible  problem. 
That  is  why  I  am  here  with  this  bill. 
when,  frankly,  it  would  be  easier  to  con- 
cern myself  with  something  else. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  a 
portion  of  the  funds  expended  under  this 
bill  be  used  to  augment  salaries  of  State 
employees? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No;  this  is  a  training 
program. 

Mr.  COTTON.  So  this  bill  would  not 
in  any  way  alleviate  the  difficulty  the 
States  experience  in  obtaining  adequate 
people  because  of  the  scale  of  their  sal- 
B.riGs^ 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No.  To  the  extent  that 
salary  is  part  of  the  problem,  this  bill 
does  not  touch  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Maine  that  if  my 
remark,  or  the  question  that  I  asked  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  sounded 
ironical  or  sarcastic,  to  him,  I  did  not 
mean  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  would  not  so  Interpret 
anything  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire said,  except  in  the  privacy  of  the 
cloakroom. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  do  say,  however,  that 
the  Senator  from  Maine  speaks  very 
persuasively  in  behalf  of  this  measure. 
He  is  dedicated  in  these  matters,  and  I 
have  great  respect  for  his  judgment. 


I  think  the  Senator  from  Maine,  how- 
ever, by  a  strange  contradiction,  is  a  liv- 
ing, walking  answer  to  his  own  argu- 
ment. He  has  served  as  Governor  of 
Maine.  I  know  something  of  his  record 
as  Governor  of  Maine.  I  am  not  just 
being  courteous  or  polishing  the  apple 
when  I  say  that  people  of  all  parties 
recognized  that  he  was  one  of  the  ablest 
of  Maine's  Governors. 

We  have  an  able  Governor  in  my  own 
State  of  New  Hampshire.  Even  though 
he  is  not  of  my  political  faith.  I  think 
that  he  is  competent  to  face  the  prob- 
lems of  developing  skillful  administra- 
tors, as  was  my  friend  from  Maine  when 
he  was  Governor  of  his  State. 

I  believe  there  is  merit  in  the  bill.  But 
I  think  that,  in  this  particular  year,  with 
the  problems  we  are  up  against,  for  us 
to  .start  a  new  program  of  teaching 
State  and  city  officials  how  to  spend 
Federal  money  is  perhaps  a  supreme  act 
of  carelessness — I  shall  not  say  callous- 
ness. It  is  an  act  which  exemplifies  the 
Federal  Government's  apparent  \'iew- 
point  at  this  time. 

I  wonder  if  we  all  are  afflicted  with 
Potomac  fever?  It  .seems  to  me  that  if 
there  is  one  disease,  more  than  «my 
other,  that  has  crept  into  the  Federal 
Grovernment.  it  is  the  idea  that  we  carmot 
trust,  that  we  cannot  have  confidence 
in.  the  Governors  and  legislators  of  our 
several  States,  and  that  all  wisdom  ema- 
nates from  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 
here  in  Washington. 

I  could  not  possibly  vote  for  this  bill  at 
this  time,  and  I  say  that  with  no  disre- 
spect for  the  ver>'  able  arguments  pre- 
sented by  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
I  assure  him  that  I  did  not  so  interpret 
his  argument:  I  merely  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  point,  and  I  can  never 
let  such  an  opportunity  psiss. 

Let  me  make  this  one  further  point: 
Far  from  representing  the  concept  that 
all  wisdom  rises  from  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac,  all  of  the  ideas  In  this  legisla- 
tion came  from  the  grassroots,  and  not 
from  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  This  bill 
was  developed,  as  I  stated  earlier,  by  the 
subcommittee,  out  of  ideas  which  came  to 
it  from  the  grassroots. 

Indeed,  those  ideas  were  so  persuasive 
that  finally  the  administration  itself  in- 
troduced the  Intergovernmental  Mtm- 
power  Act  this  year,  based  upon  the  same 
Idea.  I  can  imderstand  the  argument  that 
there  should  not  be  any  more  grant-in- 
aid  programs;  but  that  is  for  Congress  to 
decide.  However.  I  can  say  that  this  con- 
cept has  been  stressed  as  an  extremely 
Important  one,  and  the  outcome  wiU  be 
the  judgment  of  the  Senate  at  the  end 
of  the  debate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

TJNAhfOiOUS-CONSXNT    AOBZXKXMTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  TOte  on 
the  pending  amendments  take  place  at  5 
minutes  after  4. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  on  the  amend- 
ment to  follow  the  pending  amendments, 
the  vote  take  place  at  5  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  bUl 
has  a  fundamental  fallacy  which  has 
been  alluded  to  in  the  colloquy  between 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton]  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MusKiEl.  It  is  built  on  the  false 
premise  that  the  Federal  Government 
structure  is  a  paragon  of  perfection.  It 
is  not.  A  pretty  good  case  could  be  built 
to  have  Governors  and  mayors  suggest 
to  the  Federal  Government  how  it  could 
Improve  its  governmental  structure.  I 
am  far  from  convinced  that  all  the  wis- 
dom about  government  is  located  in 
Washington.  There  have  been  malfunc- 
tions here;  there  have  been  malfeasance, 
waste,  and  inefficiency  here. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure,  as  I  listen  to  the 
comments  from  across  the  country,  that 
this  is  not  a  case  of  the  halt  leading  the 
blind.  So  I  do  not  feel  that  the  premise  is 
sound  to  begin  with. 

I  wish  to  answer  briefly  the  argimients 
and  suggestions  recently  presented  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine. 
He  said  that  not  a  single  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  bill  moves  In  the  direction  sug- 
gested by  the  Mundt  amendment.  The 
answer  to  that  statement  Is  quick  and 
clear:  There  is  not  a  single  other  grant- 
in-aid  bill,  as  has  Just  been  established 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  which  gets 
into  the  Intimate  structure  of  the  selec- 
tion of  personnel  and  the  operation  of 
State  and  local  governments.  This  Is  the 
first  time  the  Federal  Government  has 
ever  threatened  to  go  so  far  as  to  tell 
State  governments  whom  it  wants  to 
serve,  and  how  they  shall  be  selected  and 
promoted;  otherwise  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  veto  the  plan  and  say,  "You 
people  pay  your  taxes  to  support  this 
program,  but  you  will  get  nothing  back." 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Please  let  me  finish.  I 
am  trying  to  conclude  by  4  o'clock,  be- 
cause I  promised  to  yield  the  last  5  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Baker]  under  the  agreement  to  limit 
time. 

The  second  point  the  Senator  from 
Maine  made  was  that  Governors  shall 
have  the  power  to  state  whether  the 
Federal  Government  shall  make  the  pay- 
out of  the  80  percent,  while  having  com- 
plete control  over  the  other  20  percent. 

I  propose  that  we  would  set  up  the 
rules  and  regulations,  and  then  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  make  the  pay- 
ments in  the  form  of  certifications  by 
the  Governors  that  these  principles  had 
been  complied  with,  and  they  would  do  so 
openly,  publicly,  and  with  no  chance  of 
subterfuge. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  makes  much 
of  principles.  He  says  the  principles  will 
be  guidelines.  They  are,  but  they  are 
not  self -administrative.  They  will  work 
exactly  like  the  rules  In  a  baseball  game. 
The  rules  of  the  game  are  known  by  the 
players,  but  the  decisions  made  by  the 
umpire  are  what  count.  And  the  umpire 
here  Is  a  Federal  official,  dominating 
and — if  he  wants  to  do  so — domineer- 


ing the  local  governments  and  the  State 
Governors. 

It  is  the  umpire  that  counts,  because 
somebody  must  interpret  the  rules  and 
somebody  must  interpret  the  regulations. 
I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Maine 
made  reference  to  the  Federal  highway 
program.  The  Mundt  amendment  pro- 
poses to  bring  Into  play  In  this  legisla- 
tion the  concept  of  the  Federal  highway 
program,  the  broad  guidelines  provided 
at  the  Federal  level  by  the  local  State 
highway  departments,  to  determine 
whether  to  detour  the  town  or  whether 
to  split  a  city  or  a  community  or  whether 
to  locate  a  project  in  that  area. 

Time  after  time  after  time  local  com- 
munities come  to  us  with  suggestions 
about  what  should  be  done.  The  matter 
is  referred  back  to  the  State  highway  de- 
partment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  >ield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  can  recall  a  very  cele- 
brated highway  case  when  I  was  Gover- 
nor. The  local  community,  the  highway 
commissioner,  and  the  Governor  all 
wanted  a  certain  location  for  that  high- 
way. However,  our  recommendation  was 
vetoed  by  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
trator. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
anticipating  my  remarks.  I  was  going  to 
say  that  despite  that  precedent,  there  are 
times  when  the  desire  to  coerce  by  the 
Federal  Government  overrides  these  peo- 
ple. However,  the  working  formula  and 
the  accepted  standard  operates  in  the 
other  direction.  The  power  and  the  posi- 
tion that  the  Federal  Government  likes 
to  exercise  still  sometimes  reflects  itself. 
I  do  want  to  help  strengthen  the  sinews 
of  local  government,  but  I  do  not  want  to 
build  up  another  power  structure  now 
with  the  people's  money,  a  power  struc- 
ture that  can  be  used  to  bribe  them  to  do 
things  they  do  not  want  to  do,  especially 
with  respect  to  these  Intimate  details 
concerning  projects  which  the  local  gov- 
ernment or  the  Governor  want.  I  think  it 
preferable  to  have  in  the  50  States  differ- 
ent people  experiment  and  exercise 
initiative  on  how  best  to  run  govern- 
ments. 

I  certainly  cannot  "buy"  the  major 
premise  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
perfect.  And  I  cannot  "buy"  the  idea 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  so  wise 
and  so  pure  and  so  good  that  it  should 
have  a  right  to  tell  a  Governor,  "You 
don't  know  what  you  want  to  have  In 
your  State;  and  to  get  the  Federal  money 
you  have  to  yield,  you  have  to  knuckle 
under." 

There  are.  of  course,  some  Governors 
who  give  support  to  this,  but  the  Senator 
from  Maine  did  not  dwell  on  the  fact  that 
the  Governors  who  support  that  concept 
also  support  the  concept  that  the  major 
decision  should  be  made  at  the  local  level. 
If  we  hold  up  $20  million  before  a 
State  Governor  or  local  official,  we  know 
that  It  takes  a  man  with  a  stem  capacity 
of  self-denial  to  say:  "I  do  not  want 
any  of  it.  I  do  not  want  to  participate." 
I  am  going  to  offer  a  sequel  to  the 
pendinflr  amendment — and  It  will  be 
voted  on  at  5  o'clock — to  provide  that  the 
sharing  will  be  at  the  rate  of  50-50.  and 
not  75  percent  and  25  percent. 


If  this  is  a  program  the  Governors 
really  want,  they  should  be  willing  to 
share  the  cost.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
brought  out  that  the  States  and  local 
communities,  if  they  feel  a  need  for  this, 
should  be  willing  to  finance  it  them- 
selves. 

When  will  we  stop  this  kind  of  grant 
program,  no  matter  how  good  it  is? 

The  senior  Senator  from  Florida  said 
the  other  afternoon  that  he  is  spending 
half  his  time  figuring  out  how  to  save 
some  money.  He  and  I  have  been  meet- 
ing with  conferees  from  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  I  have  been  spending  a 
like  amount  of  my  time  In  the  same 
effort. 

It  Is  kind  of  disillusioning  to  spend 
half  of  one's  time  figuring  how  to  save 
money  when  we  are  asked  to  spend  more 
money  in  a  proportion  of  75  percent  to 
25  percent  and  putting  It  out  with  an 
attractive  label,  so  that  those  who  want 
it  can  get  $3  for  every  $1  they  spend, 
provided  they  yield  to  the  coercion  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  promised  that  I  would 
yield  some  time,  before  we  conclude,  to 
the  distinguished  jimlor  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  So,  I  subside,  urging  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  rollcall  vote  to  vote  for  the 
preservation  of  the  10th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  by  voting  for  my 
amendment. 

Let  us  not  stab  it  in  the  back  with  the 
taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
desire  to  prolong  the  debate. 

My  colleagues,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskk]  and  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt],  respectively  the  subcommittee 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
committee,  have  made  most  eloquent 
presentations. 

But  I  have  devoted  a  good  deal  of  ef- 
fort to  the  final  draft  of  S.  699  and  have 
participated  In  the  subcommittee  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendments  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

I  sense  that  there  is  something  very 
basic  and  very  vital  in  the  future  of  fed- 
eralism implicit  in  this  debate,  and  this 
bill  really,  notwithstanding  the  enor- 
mous consequences  of  any  demand  on 
the  Federal  treasury,  merits  our  atten- 
tion with  respect  to  the  question  of 
whether  we  are  not  in  fact  forging  some- 
thing of  a  new  direction  and  a  new  effort 
toward  upgrading,  modernizing,  and 
promoting  a  heightened  and  more  effi- 
cient "partnership  concept"  of  Govern- 
ment. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  question  of 
vitality  and  efficiency  of  local  governing 
units — whether  at  the  city,  county,  or 
State  level — is  of  the  very  essence  in  the 
consideration  of  whether  we  continue  In 
the  present  mold  of  program  after  pro- 
gram after  program  of  categorical  grant- 
in-aid  type,  which  now  totals  $17  billion 
a  year,  as  has  been  poinv'ed  out  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine,  or 
whether  we  do  something  to  reestablish 
an  effective  partnership  of  governing 
units,  not  the  domination  of  Central  Gov- 
ernment, but  as  a  partnership  effort  with 
tWs  coordinate  level  of  government. 
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I  myself  feel  that  in  this  field  the  next 
big  decision  we  have  to  make  is  whether 
to  launch  into  a  program  of  Federal 
revenue  sharing,  the  returning  of  a 
fractional  share  of  the  Federal  tax  dollar 
directly  to  the  local  units  of  government 
so  that  they  can  undertake  a  strengthen- 
ing of  effective  local  self-government 
without  strings  attached. 

I  happen  to  feel  that  the  old  axiom 
with  respect  to  the  taxing  power  of 
the  Government  is  just  as  true  today  as 
It  ever  was  and  that  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment, the  National  Govermnent,  has 
most  of  the  taxing  power. 

Federal  revenue  sharing  has  a  similar, 
corollary  proposal  that  Is  discussed  from 
time  to  time  in  committee  and  on  the 
floor,  which  is  that  we  consider  the  pros- 
pect of  block  grants,  grants  to  cities, 
counties,  and  States,  essentially  without 
strings  attached,  for  a  given  general  pur- 
pose, but  without  explicit  direction  from 
the  bureaucracy  in  Washington. 

I  happen  to  feel  that  either  Federal 
revenue  sharing  or  block  grants  or  a  mix 
of  the  two  are  essential  if  we  are  to  turn 
around  this  tendency  toward  an  ever- 
increasing  centralization  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment power  in  Washington. 

I  know  that  from  time  to  time  the 
most  persistent  argument  against  Fed- 
eral revenue-sharing  or  against  block 
grants  has  been  that  the  State  govern- 
ments, the  county  governments,  and  the 
city  governments  are  so  debilitated  that 
these  lesser  units  of  government,  if  you 
please,  are  so  little  used  to  the  matter  of 
extensive  government  that  they  could  not 
possibly  handle  a  new  inflow,  a  fresh  in- 
fusion, of  governing  authority  in  terms 
of  money  that  Federal  revenue-sharing 
or  block  grants  would  entail. 

For  this  reason.  If  for  no  other,  I  be- 
lieve that  something  akin  to  S.  699  and 
the  amendments  offered  by  Senator 
Mundt  are  essential  if  we  are  going  to 
take  this  next  step  toward  a  pragmatic 
decentralism,  toward  the  idea  that  we 
must  rebalance  and  reestablish  the  equi- 
librium between  the  Central  Government 
aaid  the  other  units  of  government  which 
make  up  this  partnership  concept  with 
which  the  Republic  flourished  for  so 
many  years. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  this  ra- 
tionale, if  we  are  to  prepare  for  this 
next  progressive,  forward-looking,  dif- 
ferent step— that  is,  the  initiation  of 
Federal  revenue-sharing  or  block 
grants — If  we  are  to  reverse  this  trend  to- 
ward centralism,  to  reverse  this  grow- 
ing concentration  of  all  effective  govern- 
ing authority  in  Washington,  we  must 
do  something  and  do  it  now  to  upgrade 
governmental  skills  at  the  local  level.  We 
must  do  something  now,  even  though  it 
Is  a  small  step,  to  assure  that  when  the 
time  comes  to  bring  about  the  Infusion 
of  this  new  vitality  of  Federal  revenue - 
sharing  or  block  grants,  or  their  equiva- 
lent, the  personnel,  the  structures  of 
government,  and  the  administrative 
techniques  are  available  at  State  and 
local  levels,  so  that  this  step  In  a  new 
direction  will  not  be  in  vain. 

I  share  with  Senator  Mundt  and  with 
Senator  Muskie  some  of  the  ambivalence 
of  feeling  they  have  about  the  means  for 
accomplishing  this  upgrading  of  job  skills 


at  the  local  levels  of  government,  but  I 
am  far  more  concerned  about  this  bill 
as  a  first  step  in  the  vital  matter  of  re- 
versing the  process  of  galloping  central- 
ism. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  question 
is  whether  we  will  content  ourselves  with 
the  present  print  of  S.  699  and  embark 
on  a  program  of  trying  to  use  Federal 
money  In  the  traditional,  cat^orical 
grant-in-aid  technique  to  upgrade  job 
skills  at  the  local  level,  or  whether  we 
take  the  more  far-reaching  step — in  my 
judgment,  the  newer  and  more  innova- 
tive step — offered  by  Senator  Mundt.  Mr. 
President,  we  must  take  this  new  step. 

I  believe  that  Senator  Mundt's  pro- 
p>osal— In  effect — amounts  to  a  system  of 
block  grants.  I  believe  that  It  is  more 
far  reaching  and  more  forward  looking 
than  any  other  concept  that  might  be 
engaged  in  at  this  time. 

In  the  few  seconds  remaining  to  me, 
Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  in  considera- 
tion of  this  matter  we  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  if  we  are  to  reverse  this 
continuing  trend  toward  centralism,  If 
we  are  to  revitalize  the  forces  of  local 
goverrmient,  we  must  take  the  first  step 
now  in  providing  for  the  orderly,  non- 
regimented  training  and  upgrading  of 
administrative  skills  at  the  local  county, 
city,  and  State  levels. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  have  signed 
the  minority  \1ews  of  Senator  Mundt. 
I  shall  support  his  amendments.  I 
strongly  support  the  concept  and  its 
necessity  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  s  quonmi,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  quonmi  call 
terminate  5  mintes  after  the  hour. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  be  heard  briefly  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  my  request. 

We  have  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  very  brief, 
in  view  of  the  request  of  the  majority 
leader. 

I  am  concerned  to  note  on  page  125  of 
the  record  of  the  hearings  in  this  matter 
that  the  witness  testifying,  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Byrley,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Federal-State  Relations,  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference,  stated: 

My  remarks  today  do  not  necessarily  re- 
flect the  viewpoints  of  the  State  Governors, 
but  rather  of  staff  analysis  of  the  general 
provisions  of  the  proposals  .  .  . 

Then  he  continues: 

The  reason  for  this  Is  that  the  Washington 
office  of  the  National  Governors'  Conference 
was  only  recently  established.  Time  haa  not 
permitted  Individual  discussions  with  the 
Nation's  Governors. 

Then  I  note  that  on  page  126  he  said, 
in  his  statement: 

Let  us  express  general  concern  regarding 
three  major  issues:  (1)  the  role  of  the 
Governor. 

That  is  the  first  matter  about  which 
he  expressed  concern. 

A  little  later  he  said: 

Executive  management  at  the  State  level. 
Including  coordination  of  Federal  aaslstance 
programs,  Is  clearly  the  responsibility  of  the 
Governor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  I  Mr.  Sponc 
in  the  chair).  The  time  for  debate  on 
this  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
may  have  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  we  do 
not  have  time  to  digest  these  matters. 
This  bill  was  called  up  suddenly.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  been  intensely 
busy  on  appropriations  conferences  and 
other  matters  of  that  type.  But  I  note 
some  expressions  by  Governors  later  at 
this  hearing  which  make  it  clear  that 
they  have  reservations. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  the  point  in  the  bill  to  which  the 
Governors  had  reservations  has  been 
eliminated  from  the  bill  and  is  not  in  the 
bill  as  it  is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  read  the  bill 
hurriedly  and  find  no  clear  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  Governors  ought  to 
be  responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  within  their  States. 

I  note  this  statement  in  the  letter  of 
Gov.  Otto  Kemer,  of  Illinois,  appearing 
on  page  264  of  the  record: 

I  have  reservationa  concerning  the  ques- 
tion of  undue  federal  control  of  state  and 
local  governments.  My  comments  are  slmUar 
to  those  I  have  made  with  respect  to  the 
Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act. 

That  is  the  bill  before  the  Senate  at 
this  time.  There  is  also  another  letter. 

On  page  275  of  the  record  appears  a 
letter  from  Gov.  William  L.  Guy.  of 
North  Dakota,  stating  the  same  impres- 
sion: 

Even  though  the  North  Dakota  Merit  Sys- 
tem Council  Is  governed  by  members  who 
have  all  been  appointed  by  me.  I  would 
stlU  prefer  to  see  your  measure  provide  for 
a  designation  of  the  administering  agency 
by  the  various  Governors. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  read 
another  portion  of  the  letter. 

The  trouble  Is  that  these  matters  are 
sprung  on  us  when  we  have  been  work- 
ing on  vital  appropriation  matters  and 
other  matters.  This  is  a  record  of  over 
300  pages  on  points  that  are  of  vital 
concern  to  the  various  States. 

I  will  read  the  other  portion  of  Gov- 
ernor Guy's  letter: 

I  would  also  like  to  invite  your  attention 
to  another  consideration — that  of  enhancing 
the  role  of  the  state's  chief  executive  as  ths 
chief  executive.  If  the  States  are  going  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  that  they  are 
presently  neglecting,  it  is  Imperative  that 
the  position  of  the  chief  executive  Is  flTen 
the  authority  and  latitude  noceasary  to  per- 
mit leadership. 

Those  matters  are  red  flags.  I  do  not 
know  what  has  been  met  and  •what  has 
not,  but  I  gather  from  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  that 
he  Is  trying  to  make  It  clearer  that  the 
Governors  have  a  fixed  responsibility  to 
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lead  In  connection  with  the  application 
of  this  act  to  their  several  States. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MDNDT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  if  we  are  going  to 
parcel  out  more  time,  I  ask  that  what- 
ever time  is  yielded  to  Senator  Muskie 
may  be  compensated  by  an  equal  amount 
of  time  allocated  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  I  am  willing  to  conclude 
the  discussion  at  this  time,  but  if  the 
Senator  from  Maine  is  permitted  to  con- 
tinue, I  should  like  an  equal  amount  of 
time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  makes  a  valid  point. 
I  only  desire  a  minute  to  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  v.-ho  has  been  here 
thi.s  afternoon  and  has  heard  me  make 
these  points  before. 

He  has  just  raised  the  point.  In  read- 
ing the  letter  from  the  Governor,  that 
the  Governor  was  concerned  that  in  the 
bill,  as  it  was  then  written,  there  is  no 
provision  for  the  Governor  to  designate 
the  State  agency. 

I  indicated  earher  that  that  agency  is, 
under  the  bill  as  written,  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor:  the  projects 
would  be  administered  by  that  office  des- 
ignated by  the  Governor;  any  applica- 
tion of  the  local  agency  must  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  Governor;  and  that  com- 
ments and  recommendations  of  the  Gov- 
ernor shall  accompany  the  application. 
All  of  these  points  are  contained  in  the 
bill  and  the  Governors  are  now  satis- 
fied. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
is  the  case.  I  am  sorry  we  were  not  given 
that  assurance  by  the  report  or  the 
printed  hearings. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
still  valid  reason  for  incorporating  the 
provisions  of  the  Mundt  amendment 
which  guarantees  to  the  Governors  the 
rights  and  authorities  they  have  repeat- 
edly said  they  would  like  to  have  be- 
cause it  provides  that  the  ultimate  de- 
cision is  to  be  made  by  them  instead  of 
authorities  In  Washington. 

The  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  breaks  down  with  respect  to  who 
is  to  determine  where  you  get  the  money. 
The  principles  are  fine,  but  the  Gover- 
nors are  concerned  about  whether  or  not 
they  are  going  to  be  represented  by  their 
authority  in  the  important  decision 
place  and  that  is  where  the  program  is 
to  be  financed.  Therefore,  the  objections 
of  the  Governors  have  not  been  met  and 
will  not  be  imtll  the  Mundt  amendment 
is  agreed  to. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  vpill  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Andehson],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDDl.  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  fMr.  Magnu- 
son]  are  absent  on  ofiQclal  business. 


I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Nelson]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  WrLLiAMs]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon] 
would  vote  "'nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
from  North  Carolina  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator  from  Orcson 
[Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits],  the  Senators  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel  and  Mr.  Mur- 
phy] and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  ScoTT]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Sena- 
tors from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel  and 
Mr.  Murphy]  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

So  the  result  was  announced — yeas 
43,  nays  39.  as  follows: 


[No.  309  Leg.) 

YEAS — 43 

Aiken 

Hansen 

Prouty 

Baker 

Hlckenlooper 

Russell 

Bennett 

Hill 

Smathers 

Bog?s 

Holland 

Smith 

Byrd.  Va. 

HolUnss 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Spong 

Carlson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennls 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Symington 

Curtis 

Long,  La. 

Talmadge 

Domlnlcic 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

EUender 

Miller 

Tower 

Ervln 

Morton 

Williams.  Del. 

Pannln 

Mundt 

Young.  N.  Dak 

PonK 

Pearson 

Griffin 

Percy 

NAYS— 39 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Monroney 

Bayh 

Hayden 

Montoya 

Bible 

Inouye 

Morse 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Moss 

Brooke 

Kennedy.  NY. 

Muskie 

Burdick 

Long.  Mo. 

Pastore 

Case 

Manfifleld 

PeU 

Church 

McCarthy 

Proxmlre 

FuJbrlght 

McGee 

Randolph 

Gore 

McGovern 

Rlblcoff 

Gruenlng 

Mclntyre 

Tydlngs 

Hams 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Han 

Mondale 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 18 

Allott 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Anderson 

Eastland 

Mftgnuson 

Cannon 

Hatfield 

Murphy 

Clark 

Javits 

Nelson 

Cooper 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Scott 

Dirksen 

Kennedy,  Mass 

wmiams.  N.J. 

So  Mr.  Mundt's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS  obtained  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  the  floor.  The  Senate 
will  please  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  operating  on  limited  time.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  ask  for  only  2  minutes. 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  let  me  of- 
fer my  amendment  first  so  that  all  Sen- 
ators will  know  what  it  Is  all  about. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  and  ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  35.  line  17.  strike  out  "75"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "50". 

On  page  38.  line  24,  strike  out  "75"  and 
ln.sert  In  Ueu  thereof  '50". 

On  page  50.  line  12,  strike  out  "75"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "50". 

On  page  54,  line  8.  strike  out  "75"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "50". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  further  yield,  I 
should  hke  to  modify  my  request  and  ask 
that  there  be  a  time  allocation  of  12 
minutes,  with  2  minutes  to  go  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis],  the  remaining  10  minutes  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [  Mr.  Muskh]. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  will  be  perfectly  all 
right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  merely  to  state 
my  position  on  the  proposed  legislation. 
I  have  supported  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  and  I  shall  support 
his  other  amendments.  However,  I  shall 
not  vote  for  the  bill. 

I  do  not  argue  that  It  does  not  have 
some  merit  and  some  need,  but  It  Is  the 
beginning  of  a  new  Federal  program.  It 
is  the  beginning  of  another  grant-ln-ald 
program.  It  Is  another  attempt  to  Impose 
the  will  of  the  Federal  Government  on 
State  and  local  governments. 

So  far  as  I  know,  It  Is  not  belns  re- 
quested by  a  very  large  segment  of  the 
people.  Regardless  of  the  merits  of  the 
proposal,  I  submit  that  we  are  now  at 
war,  that  we  are  facing  a  deficit  that  may 
run  to  $30  billion,  and  that  there  is  no 
crying  need  to  begin  another  Federal 
program. 
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I  hope  that  there  will  be  many  other 
Senators  who  will  vote  against  the  pro- 
posal. I  say  this  recognizing  that  many  of 
those  interested  in  this  legislation  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  on 
It.  However,  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  start  another  program. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  clear  cut.  It  should  not 
require  5  minutes  to  explain  it.  The  for- 
mula in  the  bill  provides  that  the  match- 
ing funds  between  the  Federal  Gtovern- 
ment  and  the  States  be  75  percent  from 
the  Federal  Government  and  25  percent 
from  the  State  and  local  governments. 
I  feel  that  since  this  is  a  program  which 
benefits  entirely  the  local  governments, 
it  Is  only  fitting  and  proper  that  there 
be  a  50-50  matching  arrangement;  that 
they  at  least  be  interested  enough  in  the 
program  to  match  it  halfway,  on  a  part- 
nership basis.  This  simply  removes  from 
the  bill  the  temptation  for  a  State  or 
local  government  to  go  after  a  program 
because  it  is  "easy  money."  We  now  have 
provided  that  the  money  reverts  back  to 
the  Treasui-y — it  is  not  transferable — 
If  the  States  do  not  wish  to  participate.  I 
do  not  want  to  subject  the  local  govern- 
ments and  States  to  the  temptation  of 
saying,  "Well,  let  us  get  Into  It  or  we  will 
not  get  the  easy  money."  This  provides 
for  a  50-50  matching  for  programs  in 
which  the  States  and  local  communities 
will  receive  benefits. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  or  4  minutes. 

Frankly,  the  bill  in  its  present  form 
is  not  worth  much  additional  considera- 
tion. The  bill  as  it  now  stands  gives  the 
checkwritlng  authority— I  repeat,  the 
checkwriting  authority— to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  States.  They  will  certify  the 
applications  from  their  States,  and  then 
they  win  decide  whether  or  not  the  ap- 
plications will  be  approved  and  whether 
or  not  the  Federal  check  will  issue. 

Frankly,  I  think  if  the  bill  gets  to  the 
President  In  this  form,  it  will  be  vetoed. 
I  do  not  know  this  from  any  discussion 
I  have  had  with  him,  but  If  I  were  Pres- 
ident, I  would  veto  It;  and  I  would  be 
surprised  If  the  President  did  not  veto  It. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  there  are  provi- 
sions In  the  bill  worth  fighting  for,  worth 
sending  to  the  other  body,  so  it  can  take 
a  look  at  the  principle  that  we  have  writ- 
ten Into  the  bin. 

On  the  question  of  50-50  sharing, 
frankly  I  am  surprised.  The  sponsors  and 
endorsers  of  the  Mundt  amendment 
urged  the  Mundt  amendment  in  the 
name  of  the  tax-sharing  proposal.  The 
tax-sharing  proposal  would  give  100  per- 
cent Federal  Government  money  to  the 
States  without  strings  attached.  Having 
Incorporated  the  tax-sharing  Idea  of  the 
bin,  the  Senator  now  proposes  to  cut 
back  tJie  Federal  share  to  50  percent. 
The  two  ideas  are  not  consistent  If  I  un- 
derstand the  purposes  of  tewt  sharing. 


The  purpose  of  the  75-25  formula  Is 
to  provide  a  Pederad  stimulus  to  State 
action  in  a  field  which  the  States  have 
neglected.  If  Senators  do  not  believe  the 
States  have  neglected  It,  I  ask  them  only 
to  read  the  two  volumes  of  testimony, 
representing  hearings  last  year  and  this 
year. 

The  great  problem  in  local  and  State 
government  is  the  failure  of  the  States 
to  develop  competent,  professional  man- 
power. The  States  teU  us  so.  The  local 
governments  teU  us  so.  State  smd  local 
personnel  have  increased  from  2.3  mll- 
Uon  in  1946  to  8  miUlon  in  1965.  They 
have  not  met  tiie  problem  of  competency 
in  manpower.  We  are  trying  to  stimu- 
late State  and  local  action  In  that  field. 

What  we  have  done  already  gives  the 
bill  a  body  blow  with  respect  to  Its  ob- 
jectives. If  we  now  cut  back  the  Federal 
share  to  50  percent,  we  wUl  give  it  an- 
other body  blow.  If  that  is  the  will  of  the 
Senate,  I  will  accept  it. 

We  are  trying  to  respond  to  what  we 
have  heard  for  3  years  from  States,  from 
local  governments,  from  political  science 
experts,  from  academicians.  I  say  to  all 
of  you  who  have  voted  for  the  Mundt 
amendment,  if  you  want  strong  State 
and  local  governments,  what  has  been 
done  already  sets  back  the  cause  in  terms 
of  what  are  the  objectives  of  this  bill. 
That  is  the  effect  of  this  amendment. 

I  can  only  be  frank.  I  am  speaking  on 
the  basis  of  3  years  of  experience  In 
listening,  alone  much  of  the  time,  to  what 
State  and  local  government  experts  have 
told  me  about  the  weaknesses  of  the 
State  and  local  governments.  I  brought 
this  biU  up  at  a  time  when  I  realized  it 
was  a  bad  time  to  bring  up  a  new  grant- 
in-aid  program,  because  I  am  concerned, 
as  one  who  served  in  local  government, 
as  one  who  served  in  State  government, 
as  one  who  watches  the  operations  of 
States  and  local  governments  from 
Washington.  I  am  concerned  that  they 
be  viable,  vital,  dynamic,  and  progres- 
sive; and  the  great  crisis  Is  manpower. 

I  oppose  this  amendment,  as  I  did  the 
other. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  voted  against  the 
Mundt  amendment.  If  It  is  true  that  the 
Mundt  amendment  has  emasculated  the 
intent  and  philosophy  of  the  bUl  £is  it 
origlnaUy  came  to  us.  and  we  have  left 
this  responsibility  to  the  States,  then  why 
would  it  not  be  better  to  have  the  States 
participate  In  the  way  of  providing 
money?  We  would  be  going  far  afield. 

I  would  be  opposed  to  this  amendment 
if  the  first  amendment  had  not  carried, 
but  now,  when  we  have  changed  the  en- 
tire pWlosophy  of  the  biU  and  given  the 
reins  to  the  governors,  why  not  let  the 
governors  come  Into  this  program  with 
50  percent  of  their  money  and  assume 
their  full  responsIbUlty? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  reply, 
there  is  another  body  to  consider  this  bill. 
I  would  be  wnilng  to  bet  that  when  the 
other  body  gets  it,  they  wlU  hear  from  the 
League    of    Cities,    the   Conference    of 


Mayors,  the  Natlcoml  Asflociatlon  of 
Counties,  and  I  would  like  to  have  tJhat 
case  made  on  the  House  side.  I  would 
like  to  leave  this  biU  as  It  is  so  we  can 
have  as  good  a  blU  for  House  considera- 
tion as  we  can. 

Again.  I  accept  the  Senate's  judgment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Preeldent.  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  haii  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  let  us  get 
away  from  the  field  of  pnH>hecy,  because 
none  of  us  has  any  great  expertise  In 
crystal-gazing.  The  Senator  from  Blaine 
says  the  President  wlU  veto  the  bill.  I  do 
not  know.  He  says  he  beUeves  the  House 
is  going  to  change  the  amendment  we 
have  Just  adopted,  i  do  not  know  what 
it  win  do.  I  do  know  however,  what  con- 
fronts us  now.  Let  us  accept  the  battle 
cry  of  the  Senator  from  Maine.  He  says 
"We  have  given  the  checkwritlng  power 
to  the  States."  If  we  have,  we  had  better 
get  them  to  pay  50  percent  of  the  cost.  We 
had  better  not  say  that  they  wlU  have 
to  pay  orJy  26  percent  and  the  Federal 
Government  wUl  have  to  pay  75  percent. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  The  States  certainly  should  pay 
50  percent  since  they  now  share  the  re- 
sponslblUty  for  the  programs. 

The  other  argximent  was  a  strange  one. 
when  the  Senator  says  I  had  offered  a 
tax-sharing  proposal.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  says  that  under  that  tax-sharing, 
we  return  100  percent  to  the  States.  I 
have  never  heard  of  such  an  Idea.  I  have 
never  seen  a  plan  that  says  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  wni  coUect  the  taxes 
and  give  them  aU  back  to  the  States.  TWs 
Is  a  new  concept  of  tax  shsu^g  which  I 
here  and  now  totaUy  and  emphatlcaUy 
disavow. 

There  is  a  far  different  tax-sharing 
proposal  which  makes  sense,  but  we  have 
before  us,  not  a  theoretical  problem,  but 
a  practical  decision  to  make.  Should  we 
ask  the  States  to  pay  50  percent  for 
these  programs  which  they  certify  and 
which  are  going  to  be  in  their  interest, 
or  are  we  going  to  continue  to  have  Uncle 
Sam  pour  it  out  and  on — the  poorest  gov- 
ernmental relative  of  them  an?  Why  call 
on  poor  Uncle  Sam  to  pour  out  75  percent 
when  the  States  can  participate  on  a 
50-50  sharing  basis,  which  makes  sense 
for  this  field  of  activity? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  had  the 
experience,  just  before  January  of  this 
year,  of  having  sat  In  the  ofBce  of  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  State  of  Wyoming, 
and  I  think  I  know  a  little  bit  about  how 
the  States  react  to  this  sort  of  program. 

My  feeling  is  that  the  bigger  the  per- 
centage of  the  Federal  Government's 
handout,  the  greater  wUl  be  the  pres- 
sures at  the  State  and  local  level  to  get 
in  and  participate  in  a  Federal  program, 
whether  it  is  good,  bad,  or  Indifferent. 

I  support  the  amendment,  because  It 
makes  good  sense  to  me.  If  the  States  be- 
Ueve  this  program  wlU  be  helpful,  let 
them  demonstrate  that  conviction  and 
winingness  by  participating  dollar  for 
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dollar  in  what  they  are  asking  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  do. 

I  have  certain  reservations  as  to  how 
I  shall  vote  on  the  bill,  because  with  379 
programs  already  in  existence,  requiring 
the  spending  of  $17,400  million,  I  am  not 
sure  we  can  stand  another  one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

All  time  having  expired,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnttson]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clakk],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  []VIr.  GRUEanNcl, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Nelson),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [IHr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
lums).  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr 
Allott],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Dirksen),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  the 
Senators  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel 
and  Mr.  Murphy]  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield] 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  II- 
Unols  [Mr.  Ddiksen]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel] 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
imnois  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scorrl 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania-  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50 
nays  30.  as  follows: 
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Aiken 
BaXer 

Beanett 
Boggs 
Byrd,  Va. 
Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Domlnlck 

EUender 

Ervln 

Faraiin 

Fong 

Puibnght 

Griffin 

Hansen 


Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bible 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Case 

Church 

Qore 

Harris 
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YEAS — 50 

Hlckenlooper 
Hill 

Holland 

HolUngs 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Lausche 

McClellan 

McQovem 

Miller 

Monroney 

Morton 

Mundt 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

NAYS— 30 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Inouye 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Long.  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

Mansfleld 

McGee 

Mclntyre 


Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Russell 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams.  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Morse 

Moss 

Muskle 

Rlblcoff 

Ty  dings 

Yarborough 

Young.  Ohio 


Allott 

Anderson 

Cannon 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dirksen 

Dodd 


NOT  VOTING — 20 
Eastland  Magnuson 


Gruenlng 
Hatfield 
Javits 
Jordan,  N  C. 


McCarthy 
Murphy 
Nelson 
Scott 


Kennedy,  Uaas.  WUllama,  N.J. 
Kuchel 


So  Mr.  MuNDT's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  wliich  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
the  floor  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
some  inquiries  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maine,  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Under  title  IV  of  the  bUl,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  authority  is  given  to  the  heads 
of  Federal  agencies  to  assign  Federal  em- 
ployees to  State  and  local  agencies  of 
government. 

I  would  like  to  ask  first  of  all  if  there 
are  any  particular  limits  or  guidelines 
as  to  how  many  Federal  employees  can 
be  assigned  to  work  for  State  and  local 
units  of  government.  Is  there  any  as- 
surance that  all  of  these  people  will  not 
be  assigned  to  one  State  or  two  States? 
Is  there  any  criteria  by  which  the  head 
of  a  Federal  agency  is  to  be  guided? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan that  this  title  has  to  do  with  the 
interchangeability  of  personnel  as  be- 
tween the  three  levels  of  government.  In 
other  words,  if  implemented — and  its  im- 
plementation depends  upon  the  initiative 
of  the  governments  Involved — it  would 
authorize  the  interchange  of  State  per- 
sonnel with  Federal  agencies,  local  per- 
sonnel with  State  agencies,  and  so  on. 

It  was  argued  very  persuasively  last 
year  that  making  it  possible  for  person- 
nel at  any  one  of  the  three  levels  of 
government  to  gain  experience  in  the 
others  would  tend  to  improve  the  coop- 
erative nature  of  the  federal  system.  So, 
this  provision  was  inserted  as  a  result  of 
the  hearings  last  year. 

There  are  no  numbers  spelled  out.  The 
details  touched  upon  by  the  question  of 


the  Senator  are  not  spelled  out  In  the 
bill. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  response  of  the  Senator,  but  as 
I  read  the  bill— and  I  would  appreciate 
being  corrected  if  I  am  in  error— there 
would  be  absolutely  no  limit  to  the  num- 
ber of  Federal  employees  that  could  be 
hired  and  assigned  by  agencies  or  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Government 
and  State  and  local  units  of  government, 
except  as  limited  by  the  appropriations 
in  the  bill.  Federal  employees  could  be 
assigned  to  units  of  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment, their  salaries  could  be  paid 
either  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Federal 
Government.  As  I  understand  It,  If  they 
are  assigned  on  leave  without  pay,  the 
Federal  Government  would  make  up  the 
difference,  if  there  were  any,  between 
State  and  Federal  pay. 

There  is  no  express  requirement  for 
any  man-to-man  exchange,  that  there 
be  a  Federal  employee  In  a  State  Job  and 
a  State  employee  in  a  Federal  job.  There 
need  be  no  equality,  as  I  understand  it; 
it  could  be  all  one  way.  There  is  no  guide- 
line whatsoever  in  terms  of  where  the 
employees  might  go. 

I  ask  the  Senator  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  hire  teachers  and 
assign  them  to  local  school  boards  to 
teach  in  local  school  systems,  their  sal- 
aries to  be  paid  in  fuU  by  the  Federal 
Government.  And,  if  not,  why  not,  under 
the  bill?  Teachers  are  employees  of  local 
units  of  government. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  to  put  teachers  on 
the  Federal  payroll.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  make  it  possible  for  employees  of 
the  State  government  to  benefit  from  the 
experience  of  working  with  a  Federal 
agency  at  the  Federal  level,  and  the  re- 
verse. 

The  authority  for  State  employees  to 
participate  in  such  a  program  will,  of 
course,  depend  upon  State  legislation  We 
cannot  legislate  for  the  States.  So,  what 
the  bill  does  is  provide  authority  for  the 
Federal  agencies  to  participate  in  this 
kind  of  exchange. 

The  inhibitions  would  be  the  fact  that, 
I  take  it.  no  Federal  agency  is  so  over- 
supplied  with  employees  that  it  can  as- 
sign them  to  this  kind  of  duty  without 
limit. 

There  is  the  appropriation  limitation. 

The  purpose  is  to  experiment  in  a  lim- 
ited way,  and  not  in  an  unlimited  way, 
in  the  exchange  of  personnel  so  that  peo- 
ple from  the  State  agencies  can  get  the 
benefit  of  working  in  a  Federal  agency, 
benefits  that  they  can  take  back  to  their 
State  agencies. 

It  is  not  the  Intent  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  use  this  measure  as  a  way  of 
dominating  the  schools  or  the  govern- 
ments at  the  local  and  State  level. 

The  proposal  was  urged  upon  us  even 
more  strongly  by  State  and  local  leaders 
than  by  Federal  agencies. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  also  that  title  VI— which  also  deals 
with  assignments  to  and  from  States — at 
section  3372  provides  that  this  inter- 
change of  employees  would  be  made  on 
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request  from  or  with  concurrence  of  a 
State  or  local  government. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate that  assurance,  but  does  the 
Senator  not  think  that  every  State  and 
local  agency  would  be  delighted  to  have 
as  many  employees  as  they  can  possibly 
get  if  the  Federal  Government  would  be 
willing  to  pay  the  salaries? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  respect- 
fullj'  feel  that  the  second  section  of  sec- 
tion 3372  implies  that  the  coin  has  two 
sides,  that  the  State,  county,  or  city  gov- 
ernment can  request  Federal  employees 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  2  years  and  the 
Federal  Government  can  ask  for  State, 
county,  or  local  employees  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 2  years.  So.  it  is  my  thought  that 
the  two-sidedness  of  the  coin  might  have 
a  very  salutary  effect  on  any  abuse  of 
the  exchange. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  There  is  no  require- 
ment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  Is  no  requirement. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Did  the  committee  con- 
sider Including  that  requirement  In  the 
bill,  because  that  would  have  a  great 
effect  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  be  going  too  far 
if  I  were  to  say  that  that  particular  point 
was  not  considered  by  the  subcommittee. 
I  am  sure  it  was  not  considered  in  the 
full  committee. 

However,  I  am  sure,  and  I  would  re- 
assure my  colleague  in  this  respect,  that 
the  witnesses  we  had,  both  the  so-called 
organizations  witnesses  such  as  the 
League  of  Cities,  the  Governors'  Confer- 
ence, and  the  like,  and  the  academicians 
we  had  in  this  field,  pointed  out  that  one 
of  the  most  salutary  methods  for  train- 
ing or  for  upgrading  the  Job  skills  of  local 
employees  is  by  example. 

As  Senator  Mundt  pwinted  out  in  his 
remarks  in  connection  with  his  first 
amendment,  one  of  the  most  satisfac- 
tory and  most  workable  programs  of  this 
type  has  been  the  use  of  the  FBI  Insti- 
tute and  training  facilities  to  train  local 
law  enforcement  agencies.  I  believe  that 
this  is  where  the  matter  took  its  genesis, 
and  I  believe  that  this  formed  a  pattern 
for  the  provision  which  is  elaborated  be- 
yond title  IV,  in  title  VI,  in  section  3372. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  can  see  situations 
where  it  would  be  very  desirable,  within 
the  framework  of  reasonable  guidelines 
and  criteria,  perhaps  in  one  field  at  a 
time,  as  we  have  done  uith  respect  to 
the  FBI,  to  develop  procedures  whereby 
the  Federal  Government  could  assign 
employees  on  a  temporary  basis  to  local 
units  of  government,  and  vice  versa. 

However,  what  concerns  me  about  this 
measure  is  that  it  would  be  a  blank 
check.  It  appropriates  a  sum  of  money, 
and  the  head  of  each  agency  and  depart- 
ment would  have  almost  unlimited  dis- 
cretion. If  he  determined  that  it  would 
be  of  mutual  benefit,  apparently  that 
would  be  the  only  test,  there  would  be 
no  limit  as  to  how  many  employees  could 
be  assigned  and  paid  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury.  There  is  no  allocation  formula 
in  the  bill — no  assurance  that  New 
Hampshire  will  get  fair  treatment,  for 
example  There  is  no  appeal  from  any 
determination,  no  review.  It  is  a  com- 
pletely discretionary  power  that  could 
be  exercised  arbitrarily,  as  I  see  it.  Be- 
cause of  this  I  cannot  support  the  bill. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Not  only  Is  It  substantially 
as  the  Senator  from  Michigan  hSLS 
characterized  it,  but  also,  It  is  without 
strings  attached,  which  in  Federal  pro- 
grams is  a  matter  near  and  dear  to  my 
heart.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  If  we  were, 
by  legislation  or  by  administrative  rul- 
ing, to  set  out  the  precise  totals  on  how 
many  employees,  from  what  States,  and 
for  what  purposes,  it  would  become  the 
most  rigid  of  all  categorical  type  pro- 
grams and  would  lose  the  inherent  flexi- 
bility that  this  measure  tries  to  put  on 
the  statute  books  as  a  new  approach  to 
the  matter  of  solving  a  problem  without 
absolute  determination  and  domination 
by  the  Federal  structure. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  When  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  used  New  Hampshire  as  an  ex- 
ample, as  a  possible  victim  of  this  bill 
that  has  no  limitations,  I  thank  him  for 
doing  80,  because  he  must  have  been 
reading  my  mind.  That  is  exactly  what 
I  think. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  find  it 
most  interesting,  following  the  vote  on 
the  first  amendment,  that  there  should 
now  be  this  concern  with  guidelines;  be- 
cause the  first  Mundt  amendment,  so 
far  as  a  Federal  agency  is  concerned, 
eliminated  guidelines  and  provided  that 
a  Governor,  on  his  own  say-so,  and 
without  any  test  of  Federal  discretion, 
can  get  these  sums  of  money. 

Now  I  find  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  who  voted  for  the  first  Mundt 
amendment,  is  concerned  that,  with  re- 
spect to  the  title  4  program,  there  are 
inadequate  guidelines  and  that  that  pro- 
gram may  be  abused  by  State  and  local 
people  taking  undo  advantage.  The  bill, 
at  least  with  respect  to  that  feature,  still 
leaves  some  discretion — not  Involving 
doUars  directly- with  the  Federal 
agency. 

I  take  It  that  at  this  point  it  is  a  moot 
question  whether  or  not  the  Federal 
agency  should  have  any  guidelines  to 
impose  upon  the  States.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Harrls  in  the  chain .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  committee  amendments 
as  amended. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
intend  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
final  passage,  but  several  Senators  have 
expressed  the  desire  that  there  be  such 
a  vote;  and.  out  of  deference  to  them — a 
number  of  Senators  being  in  the  Cham- 
ber at  the  moment^ — I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  we 
first  vote  on  the  committee  amendments? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  withdraw  my  request 
at  this  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendments,  as 
amended,  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Now.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  in  opposition  to  this  bill.  I  can- 
not conceive  of  any  person  who  beUeves 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
supporting  this  measure.  The  title  itself 
indicates  that  it  does  not  conform  to  our 
Federal  system.  What  does  the  bill  pro- 
pose to  do?  These  are  a  few  things  It 
would  do.  Listen  to  the  title:  Extends 
State  and  local  merit  systems  to  ad- 
ditional programs  financed  by  Federal 
funds;  provides  grants  for  improvement 
of  State  and  local  personnel  administra- 
tion; authorizes  Federal  assistance  In 
training  State  and  local  employees: 
provides  grants  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  training  of  their  employees; 
facilitates  the  interchange  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  personnel. 

Mr.  President,  all  these  are  State 
functions.  They  are  functions  of  the 
States  and  the  local  governments.  This 
bill  is  another  attempt  to  extend  the 
long  arm  of  the  Federal  Government 
down  into  the  functions  of  the  States, 
which  ultimately  will  lead  to  control  of 
those  functions.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Senate  will  make  a  great  mistake  If  It 
passes  this  measure,  because  we  win  be 
setting  the  precedent  for  more  Federal 
control.  If  that  is  what  we  want,  this  is 
the  way  to  get  It.  I  do  not  know  of  a  more 
appropriate  bill  that  the  Senate  could 
pass  than  this  one.  If  you  want  more 
Federal  control. 

There  Is  no  questlcm  In  my  mind  that 
Federal  control  follows  Federal  aid.  Just 
as  the  night  follows  the  day.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  may  start  giving  this 
aid  without  controls.  But  In  a  year  or 
two.  the  controls  mi-IU  be  applied. 

For  vears  there  was  a  clamor  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  and  they  said  It 
would  be  without  control.  Those  who 
favored  such  aid  said,  "We  want  It  with- 
out control."  And  what  do  we  have  to- 
day? We  have  Federal  control  from 
Washington.  Today,  funds  are  being 
withheld  from  many  school  districts  In 
this  Nation,  funds  are  being  withheld 
from  many  hospitals  In  this  Nation, 
funds  are  brfng  wlthhdd  for  other  pur- 
poses. Bv  whom?  By  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. And  funds  will  be  withheld  for  the 
functions  specified  in  this  bill  ultimately. 
if  the  bill  is  passed. 

Aside  from  the  funds.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  deeply  concerned  and  becwning  more 
and  more  concerned  about  Federal  power. 
There  is  only  so  much  power.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  are  going  to  leave  It 
at  the  State  level  and  with  the  people, 
where  the  Constitution  placed  it.  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  give  It  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Year  aftw  year, 
we  are  going  further  and  further,  shift- 
ing it  to  the  Federal  Government,  shift- 
ing it  frc«n  the  State  level  to  the  na- 
tional level,  taking  it  away  from  the 
people  and  transferring  It  to  Washington. 
I  believe  the  time  has  come.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. If  we  favor  the  rights  <rf  the  SUt«8 
under  the  Constltvttlon,  for  us  td  have 
the  courage  to  restrain  from  accepting 
and  advocating  more  Federal  aid,  when 
we  know  that  such  action  will  deprive  the 
Stetes  and  tbe  people  of  power  given  to 
them  imder  the  Constitution,  even 
though  such  action  taken  by  us  voaa 
result  In  the  loets  of  Federal  aid  to  the 
States 
I  hope  the  Senate  wiU  kUl  this  bill,  and 
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I  hope  it  will  kill  other  bills  that  may 
arise  which  would  transfer  power  from 
the  State  level  to  the  national  level. 

We  have  entirely  too  much  power  now 
at  the  national  level.  When  the  Consti- 
tution was  written,  it  was  never  contem- 
plated that  the  National  Government 
would  go  into  all  the  different  fields  that 
it  has  gone  into. 

Almost  every  facet  of  the  people's 
lives  is  touched  now  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. How  much  further  are  we  go- 
ing? If  we  go  much  further,  the  States 
will  be  nothing  more  than  territories,  and 
the  Federal  Government  will  control 
every  action  of  all  the  people  throughout 
all  the  States  of  the  Nation. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  kill  this  bill. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  only  30  seconds. 

Despite  the  fact  that  I  have  grave 
reservations  about  the  bill  In  Its  present 
form,  I  think  It  incorporates  objectives 
which  should  be  kept  alive,  and  it  is  in 
the  hope  that  the  bill  may  receive  care- 
ful consideration  in  the  other  body,  care- 
ful review  of  some  of  the  things  the 
Senate  has  done  this  afternoon,  that  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  vote  for  the  bill. 

I  must  disagree  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  Rather 
than  representing  a  massive  Federal  In- 
cursion into  State  power  and  responsi- 
bility, this  bill  in  its  present  form  may 
prove  to  be  largely  Ineffectual  because 
of  what  we  have  already  done  to  restrict 
and  inhibit  it.  Nevertheless,  I  think  the 
bill  is  worth  keeping  alive.  Therefore.  I 
propose  to  vote  for  the  bill  despite  the 
crippling  amendments  and  I  urge  Sen- 
ators to  do  likewise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell].  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If 
I  were  permitted  to  vote  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magntt- 
80N)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  , 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
KiwNiDY],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kewwedt]  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay"  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  mCKENLOOPER.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper),  the  Senator  from  niinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSEN],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javtis).  the  Senators  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel  and  Mr. 
Murphy]  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Javtis).  the 
Senators  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel 
and  Mr.  Murphy]  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield)  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott).  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  54 
nays  26,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Betinett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Cas« 

Church 

Dominiclc 

Pong 

Pulbrtght 


BjTd,  Va. 

Cotton 

Curtis 

EUender 

Ervln 

Pannln 

Gore 

OrilSn 

Hansen 


Allott 

Cannon 

Clari: 

Coofjer 

Olrkaen 

Dodd 

Eastland 
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TEAS— 64 

Oruenlng 

Hams 

Hart 

Hartke 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Kennedy.  NY. 

Long.  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

McCarthy 

McOee 

McGovern 

Mc  In  tyre 

Metcalf 

NUller 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

NAYS— 26 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Lausche 

McClellan 

Smathers 


Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Pas tore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Smith 

Symington 

Tydlngs 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 


Spar  km  an 
Spong 
Stennls 
T^madge 
Thurmond 
Tower 

Williams.  Del. 
Young,  N.  Dak. 


NOT  VOTING — 20 

Hatfleld  Mansfield 

Hayden  Murphy 

Javlts  Nelson 

Jordan,  N.C.  Russell 
Kennedy.  Mass.  Scott 

Kuchel  Wmiams.  N.J. 
Magnuson 


So  the  bill   (S.  699)    was  passed  as 

follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Intergovernmental 
Personnel  Act  of  1967". 

DBCLAiUTION  or  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  The  Congrees  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares— 

That  effective  State  and  local  governmental 
Institutions  are  essential  In  the  maintenance 
and  development  of  the  federal  system  in  an 
Increasingly  complex  and  Interdependent  so- 
ciety; 

That,  since  numerous  governmental  activi- 
ties   administered    by    the   State    and   local 


governments  are  related  to  national  purpose 
and  are  financed  In  part  by  Federal  fuilda, 
a  national  Interest  exists  in  a  higher  caliber 
of  public  service  In  State  and  local  govern- 
ments; 

That  the  quality  of  public  service  at  all 
levels  of  government  can  be  Improved  by 
the  development  of  systems  of  personnel  ad- 
ministration consistent  with  such  merit 
principles  as — 

(1)  recruiting,  selecting,  and  advancing 
employees  on  the  basis  of  their  relative  abil- 
ity, knowledge,  and  skills.  Including  open 
consideration  of  qualified  applicants  for  Ini- 
tial appointment: 

(2)  providing  equitable  and  adequate  com- 
pensation; 

(3)  training  employees,  as  needed,  to  as- 
sure high-quality  performance; 

(4)  retaining  employees  on  the  basis  of  the 
adequacy  of  their  performance,  correcting  In- 
adequate performance,  and  separating  em- 
ployees whoee  Inadequate  performance  can- 
not be  corrected: 

(5)  assuring  fair  treatment  of  applicants 
and  employees  In  all  aspects  of  personnel 
administration  without  regard  to  political 
affiliation,  race,  color,  national  origin,  sex, 
or  religious  creed  and  with  proper  regard  for 
their  privacy  and  constitutional  rights  as 
citizens;  and 

(6)  assuring  that  employees  are  protected 
against  coercion  for  partisan  political  pur- 
poses and  are  prohibited  from  using  their 
official  authority  for  the  purpose  of  Interfer- 
ing with  or  aflTectlng  the  result  of  an  election 
or  a  nomination  for  office;  and 

That  Federal  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  governments  for 
strengthening  their  personnel  administration 
In  a  manner  consistent  with  these  principles 
is  In  the  national  Interest. 

Sec.  3.  The  authorities  provided  by  this 
Act  shall  be  administered  In  such  manner  as 
to  recognize  fully  the  rights,  powers,  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  State  and  local  governments. 

TITLE     I— DEVELOPMENT     OF     POLICIES 
AND   STANDARDS 

DECLARATION    OP     PUBP03E 

Skc.  101.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
provide  for  intergovernmental  cooperation  in 
the  development  of  policies  and  standards 
for  the  administration  of  programs  author- 
ized by  this  Act. 

ADVISORY     CODNCIL 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  appoint,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  an  advisory  council  on 
Intergovernmental  personnel  policy. 

(b)  The  advisory  council  shall  be  com- 
posed primarily  of  officials  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, but  shall  also  Include  members  se- 
lected from  educational  and  training  institu- 
tions or  organizations,  public  employee  orga- 
nizations, and  the  general  public.  At  least 
half  of  the  members  shall  be  officials  of  State 
and  local  governments. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  advisory 
council  to  study  and  make  recommendations 
regarding  personnel  policies  and  programs 
for  the  purpose  of — 

(1)  Improving  the  quality  of  public  ad- 
ministration at  all  levels  of  government, 
particularly  In  connection  with  programs 
that  are  financed  In  whole  or  in  part  from 
Federal  appropriations; 

(2)  strengthening  the  capacity  of  State 
and  local  governments  to  deal  with  complex 
problems  confronting  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment; 

(3)  aiding  State  and  local  governments  in 
training  their  professional,  administrative, 
and  technical  employees  and  officials; 

(4)  aiding  State  and  local  governments  in 
developing  systems  of  personnel  adminis- 
tration that  are  responsive  to  the  goals  and 
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needs  of  their  programs  and  effective  in  at- 
tracting and  retaining  capable   employees; 

and 

(5)  facilitating  temporary  assignments  of 
personnel  between  levels  of  government. 

(d)  Members  of  the  advisory  council  who 
are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  States,  while  serving  on  the  business 
of  the  council,  including  traveltlme.  are  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  rates  not 
exceeding  the  dally  rate  for  GS-18;  and 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  all  members  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  m  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  Individuals  in  the  Government  service 
employed  Intermittently. 

reports   or   ADVISORY    COUNCIL 

Sbc.  103.  (a)  The  advisory  council  on  In- 
tergovernmental personnel  policy  shall  from 
time  to  time  report  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

(b)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
Its  establishment,  the  advisory  council  shall 
submit  an  Initial  report  on  Its  activities, 
which  shall  Include  Its  views  and  recom- 
mendations on — 

(1)  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  ex- 
tending merit  system  requirements  to  addi- 
tional Federal-State  grant-in-aid  programs; 

(2)  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  ex- 
tending merit  system  requirements  to  grant- 
in-aid  programs  of  a  Federal-local  charac- 
ter; 

(3)  appropriate  standards  for  merit  per- 
sonnel administration,  where  applicable,  in- 
cluding those  established  by  regulations 
with  respect  to  existing  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs;   and 

(4)  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
financial  and  other  incentives  to  encourage 
State  and  local  governments  In  the  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  systems  of  personnel 
administration  based  on  merit  principles. 

(c)  In  transmitting  to  the  Congress  reports 
of  the  advisory  council,  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  proposals  of  legisla- 
tion which  he  deems  desirable  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  of  the  advisory 
council. 

TITLE   II — STRENGTHENING    STATE   AND 
LOCAL    PERSONNEL    ADMINISTRATION 

DBCLARATION     OP     PtTRPOSE 

Src.  201.  The  purpose  of  thl".  title  Is  to  as- 
sist State  and  local  governments  to 
strengthen  their  staffs  by  Improving  their 
personnel  administration. 

STATE    GOVERNMENT    AND    STATEWIDE    PROGRAMS 
AND   GRANTS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  United  States  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  Commission)  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  States  for  up  to  50  per  centum  of 
the  costs  of  developing  and  of  carrying  out 
programs  or  projects  upon  the  certification 
of  the  Governor  that  those  programs  or 
projects  are  consistent  with  the  applicable 
principles  set  forth  In  clauses  (l)-(6)  of  the 
third  paragraph  of  section  2  of  this  Act.  to 
(Strengthen  State  and  local  government  per- 
sonnel administration  and  to  furnish  needed 
personnel  administration  services  to  local 
governments  In  that  State.  Eighty  per  cen- 
tum of  the  grants  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  the  dis- 
tribution formula  set  out  in  section  606.  and 
funds  shall  not  be  transferable  among  the 
States.  The  remaining  20  per  centum  shall 
be  distributed  by  the  Commission  to  ap- 
plicants that  the  Commission  finds  meet  the 
purpoees  of  this  Act  and  which  It  finds  are 
consistent  with  the  principles  set  forth  In 
clauses  (l)-(e)  of  the  third  paragraph  of 
section  a.  The  authority  provided  by  this 
section  shall  be  employed  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  encourage  Innovation  and  allow  for  di- 
versity on  the  part  of  State  and  loc«l  gov- 


ernments in  the  design,  execution,  and  man- 
agement of  their  own  systems  of  personnel 
administration. 

(b)  A  grant  authorized  by  section  (a) 
of  this  section  may  be  made  to  a  State  on 
application  to  the  Commission  at  such  time 
or  times  and  containing  such  Information  as 
the  Commission  may  prescribe. 

To   be   approved,   the   application  shall — 

(1)  provide  for  designation  by  the  Gov- 
ernor or  chief  executive  authority,  of  the 
State  office  that  will  have  primary  authority 
and  responsibility  for  the  development  and 
administration  of  the  approved  program  or 
project  at  the  State  level: 

(2)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  merit 
personnel  administration  where  appropriate 
and  the  further  Improvement  of  existing 
systems  based  on  merit  principles; 

^3)  provide  for  specific  personnel  admin- 
istration improvement  needs  of  the  State 
government  and,  to  the  extent  appropriate,  of 
the  local  governments  In  that  State,  In- 
cluding State  personnel  administration  serv- 
ices for  local  governments; 

(4)  provide  assurance  that  the  making  of 
a  Federal  Government  grant  will  not  result 
In  a  reduction  In  relevant  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment expenditures  or  the  substitution  of 
Federal  funds  for  State  or  local  funds  previ- 
ously made  available  for  these  purposes;  and 

(5)  set  forth  clear  and  practicable  actions 
for  the  Improvement  of  particular  aspects  of 
personnel  administration  such  as — 

(A)  establishment  of  statewide  personnel 
systems  of  general  or  special  functional  cov- 
erage to  meet  the  needs  of  urban,  suburban, 
or  rural  governmental  Jurisdictions  that  are 
not  able  to  provide  sound  career  services, 
opportunities  for  advancement,  adequate  re- 
tirement and  leave  systems,  and  other  career 
Inducements  to  well-qualified  professional, 
administrative,  and  technical  personnel; 

(B)  making  State  grants  to  local  govern- 
ments to  strengthen  their  staffs  by  Improv- 
ing their  personnel  administration; 

(C)  assesssment  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment needs  for  professional,  administrative, 
and  technical  manpower,  and  the  Initiation 
of  timely  and  appropriate  action  to  meet 
such  needs; 

(D)  strengthening  one  or  more  major  areas 
of  personnel  administration,  such  as  re- 
cruitment and  selection,  training  and  de- 
velopment, and  pay  administration; 

(E)  undertaking  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  to  develop  and  apply  better 
personnel  administration  techniques,  Includ- 
ing both  projects  conducted  by  State  and  lo- 
cal government  staffs  and  projects  conducted 
by  colleges  or  universities  or  other  appropri- 
ate nonprofit  organizations  under  grants  or 
contracts; 

(F)  strengthening  the  recruitment,  selec- 
tion, assignment,  and  development  of  handi- 
capped persons,  women,  and  members  of  dis- 
advantaged groups  whose  capacities  are  not 
being  utilized  fully; 

(O)  achieving  the  most  effective  \ue  of 
scarce  professional,  administrative,  and  tech- 
nical manpower;  and 

(H)  intergovernmental  cooperation  In  per- 
sonnel administration,  with  respect  to  tucli 
matters  as  recruiting,  examining,  pay  studies, 
training,  education,  personnel  interchange, 
manpower  utilization,  and  fringe  benefits. 

LOCAL      OOVXBNMXNT      PXOOXAMa      AND      QRANT8 

Sic.  203.  (a)  The  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  general  local  govern- 
ments, or  combinations  of  such  governments, 
that  serve  a  population  of  fifty  thousand  or 
more,  for  up  to  60  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
developing  or  carrying  out  programs  and 
projects  upon  tht  certification  of  the  Gover- 
nor that  those  programs  or  projects  are  con- 
sistent with  the  applicable  principles  set 
forth  In  clauses  (l)-(e)  of  the  third  para- 
graph of  section  3  of  this  Act,  to  strengthen 
the  personnel  administration  of  such  fOTem- 
ments.  Such  a  grant  may  be  made  only  If,  at 


the  time  of  the  submission  of  an  appUcatton, 
the  State  concerned  does  not  then  currently 
have  an  approved  application  for  a  grant  pro- 
viding adequately  for  assistance  In  strength- 
ening the  personnel  administration  of  that 
local  government  or  combination  of  local 
governments.  However,  such  a  grant,  except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  (1)  of  this  sec- 
tion, may  not  be  made  until  the  expiration 
of  one  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
grant  provisions,  as  provided  tn  section  6U 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  A  grant  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  may  be  made  to  a  general  local 
government  or  combination  of  local  govern- 
ments on  application  to  the  Commission  at 
such  time  or  times  and  containing  such  In- 
formation as  the  Commission  may  prescribe. 
To  be  approved,  the  application  must  meet 
requirements  similar  to  those  established 
In  section  202(b)  of  this  Act  for  a  State  ap- 
plication for  a  grant,  tmless  any  such  re- 
quirement Is  specifically  waived  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section.  Such  grants  may  cover 
the  costs  of  developing  the  program  or  proj- 
ect covered  by  the  application.  The  Commis- 
sion may — 

( 1 )  waive,  at  the  request  of  a  general  local 
government  or  combination  of  such  govern- 
ments, the  one-year  waiting  period,  unless 
the  State  concerned  declares,  within  ninety 
days  from  the  effective  date  of  the  grant 
provisions,  as  provided  In  section  513  of  this 
Act,  an  Intent  to  file  an  application  for  a 
grant  that  will  Include  the  local  government 
or  governments;  and 

(2)  make  grants  to  genereU  local  govern- 
ments, or  combinations  of  such  governments, 
that  serve  a  population  of  lees  than  fifty 
thousand  If  It  finds  that  such  grants  will 
help  meet  essential  needs  In  programs  or 
projects  of  national  interest  and  will  saBlst 
general  local  governments  expterienctng  spe- 
cial problems  in  personnel  administration  re- 
lated to  such  programs  or  projects. 

(c)  An  application  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  first  be  submitted  by  the  gen- 
eral local  government  or  governments  to  the 
State  office  designated  under  section  202(b) 
(1)  of  this  Act  for  review,  except  that,  if 
no  State  office  has  been  so  designated,  such 
application  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Gov- 
ernor for  his  review.  Any  comments  and 
recommendations  of  the  State  office  or  of 
the  Governor  and  a  statement  by  the  gen- 
eral local  government  or  governments  that 
such  comments  and  recommendations  have 
been  considered  prior  to  Its  formal  submis- 
sion will  accompany  the  application  to  the 
Commission.  However,  the  application  need 
not  be  accompanied  by  such  comments  and 
recommendations  and  by  such  a  statement 
If  the  general  local  government  or  govern- 
ments certify  that  the  application  has  been 
before  the  State  office  or  the  Qovemcr,  m 
the  case  may  be,  for  review  for  .  period  of 
sixty  days  without  comments  or  recom* 
mendatlons  on  the  application  being  made 
by  that  office. 

INTKRGOVXftNMENTAL       COOPEXATIOW       IN       EX- 
CBTTrnNG    ANT)   XXAMINING 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Commission  may  Join, 
on  a  shared-coets  basis,  with  State  and  local 
governments  In  cooperative  recruiting  and 
examining  activities  under  such  procedures 
and  regulations  as  may  Jointly  be  agreed 
upon. 

(b)  The  Commission  also  may,  on  the 
written  request  of  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment and  under  such  procedures  as  may  be 
Jointly  agreed  upon,  certify  to  such  govam- 
ments  from  appropriate  Federal  registers  the 
names  of  potential  employees.  The  Stat*  or 
local  government  making  the  request  shall 
pay  the  (Commission  for  the  costs,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission,  of  performing  the 
service,  and  such  payments  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  the  appropriation  or  fund  frtxn  which 
the  eiq>ense8  were  or  are  to  be  paid. 
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TXCHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 


Sec.  305.  The  Commission  may  fumlsb 
technical  advice  and  assistance,  on  request, 
to  State  and  general  local  governments  seek- 
ing to  improve  their  systems  of  personnel 
administration.  The  Commission  may  accept 
from  such  governments  payments.  In  whole 
or  In  part,  for  the  costs  of  furnishing  such 
assistance.  All  such  payments  shall  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation  or  fund  from 
which  the  expenses  were  or  are  to  be  paid. 

COORDtNATION    OF    rKDCRAL    PROO&AMS 

Sec.  206.  The  Commission,  after  consulta- 
tion with  Other  agencies  concerned,  shal'  - 

1 1 )  coordinate  the  personnel  administra- 
tion support  and  technical  assistance  given 
to  State  and  local  governments  and  the  sup- 
poit  given  State  programs  or  projects  to 
strengthen  local  government  personnel  ad- 
ministration. Including  the  furnishing  of 
needed  personnel  administration  services  and 
technical  assistance,  under  authority  of  this 
Act  with  any  such  support  given  under  other 
Federal  programs;  and 

(2)  make  such  arrangements.  Including 
the  collection,  maintenance,  an'"  dissemi- 
nation of  data  on  grants  for  strengthening 
State  and  local  government  personnel  ad- 
ministration and  on  grants  to  States  for 
furnishing  needed  personnel  administration 
services  and  technical  assistant?  to  local 
governments,  as  needed  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion and  insure  consistent  administration  of 
related  Federal  activities. 

INTERSTATE     COMPACTS 

Sec.  207.  The  consent  of  the  Congress 
Is  hereby  given  to  any  two  or  more  States 
to  enter  Into  compacts  or  other  agreements, 
not  In  conflict  with  any  law  of  the  United 
States,  for  cooperative  efforts  and  mutual  as- 
sistance (Including  the  establishment  of  ap- 
propriate agencies)  In  connection  with  the 
development  and  administration  of  person- 
nel and  training  programs  for  employees  and 
officials  of  State  and  local  governments. 

TKANSFEX    OT    FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  208.  (a)  There  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  Commission  all  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  of — 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
section  10(e)(2)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1964   (7  T7J3.C.  2019(e)  (2)); 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under — 

(A)  the  Act  of  June  6,  1933,  as  amended 
(29  tr.S.C.  49  et  seq.) ;  and 

(B)  section  303(a)(1)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act   (42  U.3.C.  503(a)(1)); 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  under — 

(A)  section  134(a)(6)  and  204(a)(6)  of 
the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com- 
munity Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of 
1963  (42  U.S.C.  2674(a)  (6)  and  3684(ai  (6) ) ; 

(B|  section  303(a)  (5)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1966   (42  U,S.C.  30a3(a)(6)  ); 

(C)  sections  314  (a)  (2)  (F)  and  (d)  (2)  (P) 
and  e04(a)(8)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  246  (a)  (2)  (P)  and  (d)  (2)  (F) 
and  291d(a) (8) ) ;  and 

(D)  secUons  2(a)(5),  402(a)(5),  503(a) 
(3),  513(a)(3),  1002(a)(5),  1402(a)(5).  1062 
(a)(5),  and  1902(a)(4),  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (42  tT-S.C.  302(a)  (5),  602(a)(5), 
703(a)(3),  713(a)(3),  1202(a)(5),  1352(a) 
(5) .  1382(a)  (5) .  and  1396(a)  (4)  ) ;  and 

(4)  any  other  department,  agency,  office,  or 
officer  (other  than  the  President)  under  any 
other  provision  of  law  or  regulation  appli- 
cable to  a  program  of  grant-in-aid  that 
speclflcally  requires  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  personnel  standards  on  a 
merit  basis  with  respect  to  the  program; 
Insofar  as  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
relate  to  the  prescription  of  personnel  stand- 
ards on  a  merit  basis. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall—. 

(1 )  provide  consultation  and  technical  ad- 
vice and  assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  aid  them  In  complying  with  stand- 


ards  prescribed   by    the   Commission    under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section;  and 

(2i  advise  Federal  agencies  administering 
programs  of  grants  or  financial  assistance  as 
to  the  application  of  required  personnel  ad- 
ministration standards,  and  recommend  and 
coordinate  the  taking  of  such  actions  by  the 
Federal  agencies  as  the  Commission  considers 
will  most  effectively  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  title. 

(ci  So  much  of  the  personnel,  property, 
records,  and  unexpend  balances  of  appro- 
priations, ailocations,  and  other  funds  of  any 
Federal  agency  employed,  used,  held,  avail- 
able, or  to  be  made  available  in  connection 
with  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  vested 
in  the  Commission  by  this  section  as  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall 
determine  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Com- 
mission at  such  time  or  times  as  the  Director 
shall  direct. 

(d)  Personnel  standards  prescribed  by 
Federal  agencies  under  laws  and  regulations 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  continue  In  effect  until  modified  or 
superseded  by  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section^ 

(ei  Any  standards  or  regulations  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  such  as  to  encourage  Innovation 
and  allow  for  diversity  on  the  part  of  State 
and  local  governments  in  the  design,  execu- 
tion, and  management  of  their  own  individ- 
ual systems  of  personnel  administration. 

(f)  Nothing  in  this  section  or  In  section 
202  or  203  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to — 

( 1 )  authorize  any  agency  or  official  of  the 
Federal  (government  to  exercise  any  author- 
ity, direction,  or  control  over  the  selection, 
assignment,  advancement,  retention,  com- 
pensation, or  other  personnel  action  with  re- 
spect to  any  individual  State  or  local 
employee; 

(2)  authorize  the  application  of  personnel 
standards  on  a  merit  basis  to  the  teaching 
personnel  of  educational  institutions  or 
school  systems: 

(3)  prevent  participation  by  employees  or 
employee  organizations  in  the  formulation  of 
policies  and  procedures  affecting  the  condi- 
tions of  ihelr  employment,  subject  to  the 
laws  and  ordinances  of  the  State  or  local 
government  concerned; 

(4)  require  or  request  any  State  or  local 
government  employee  to  disclose  his  race, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  or  the  race,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin,  of  any  of  his 
forebears; 

(51  require  or  request  any  State  or  local 
government  employee,  or  any  person  applying 
for  emplojTnent  as  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment employee,  to  submit  to  any  Interroga- 
tion or  examination  or  to  take  any  psycho- 
logical test  or  any  polygraph  test  which  Is 
designed  to  elicit  from  him  Information 
concerning  his  personal  relationship  with 
any  person  connected  with  him  by  blood 
or  marriage,  or  concerning  his  religious  be- 
liefs or  practices,  or  concerning  his  attitude 
or  conduct  with  respect  to  sexual  matters; 
or 

(6)  require  or  request  any  State  or  local 
government  employee  to  participate  in  any 
way  In  any  activities  or  undertakings  unless 
such  activities  or  undertakings  are  related 
to  the  performance  of  official  duties  to  which 
he  Is  or  may  be  assigned  or  to  the  develop- 
ment of  skiUs,  knowledge,  or  abilities  which 
qualify  him  for  the  p>erformance  of  such 
duties. 

(g)  This  section  shall  become  effective 
.sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

TITLE    m— TRAININO   AhTD   DEVELOPINQ 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  EMPLOYEES 

DECLARATION  OF  PtTRPOSE 

Sac.  301.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
strengthen  the  training  and  development  of 
State  and  local  govenunent  emplc^ees  and 
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officials,  particularly  in  professional,  admin- 
istrative, and  technical  fields. 

ADMISSION      TO      FEDERAL      EMPLOYEE      TRAININO 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  In  accordance  with  such  con- 
ditions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  head  of 
the  Federal  agency  concerned,  a  Federal 
agency  may  admit  State  and  local  govern- 
ment employees  and  officials  to  agency  train- 
ing programs  established  for  Federal  pro- 
fessional, administrative,  or  technical  per- 
sonnel. 

(b)  Federal  agencies  are  authorized  to  re- 
ceive payments  from,  or  on  behalf  of.  State 
and  local  governments  for  the  costs  of  train- 
ing provided  under  this  section,  and  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  them  for  this  purpose. 
The  head  of  the  Federal  agency  concerned 
may  waive  all  or  part  of  such  payments. 
Paymente  received  by  the  Federal  agency 
concerned  for  training  under  this  section 
shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation  or 
fund  used  for  paying  the  training  costs. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  use  appropria- 
tions authorized  by  this  Act  to  pay  the  addi- 
tional developmental  or  overhead  costs  that 
are  incurred  by  reason  of  admittance  of  State 
and  local  government  employees  to  Federal 
training  courses  and  to  reimburse  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  for  such  costs. 

TRAINING  OF  PERSONNEL  ENGAGED  IN  GRANT-IN- 
AID  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Any  Federal  agency  adminis- 
tering a  program  of  grants  or  financial  as- 
sistance to  State  or  local  governments  may 

(1)  establish,  provide,  and  conduct  train- 
ing programs  for  employees  and  officials  of 
State  and  local  governments  who  have  re- 
sponsibilities related  to  the  federally  aided 
program,  and,  to  the  same  extent  provided 
in  section  302(b)  of  this  Act,  receive  or  waive 
payments  for  such  training  and  credit  any 
such  payments  to  the  appropriation  or  fimd 
used  for  paying  the  training  costs;  and 

(2)  authorize  State  and  local  govern- 
ments— 

( A )  from  Federal  funds  available  for  State 
or  local  program  administration  expenses 
under  grants  or  financial  assistance;  or 

(B)  from  other  Federal  grant  or  financial 
assistance  funds  when  so  provided  In  appro- 
priation or  other  Acts; 

to  establlsn,  conduct,  provide,  and  support 
training  and  education  programs  for  their 
employees  and  officials  who  have  responsi- 
bilities related  to  the  federally  aided  program, 
including  Internship,  work-study,  fellowship, 
and  sloUlar  programs  If  approved  by  the 
Federal  agency  concerned,  provided  that  full- 
time,  graduate-level  education  supported 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  consistent 
with  provisions  made  for  Government  Service 
Fellowships  under  section  306  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  State  or  local  government  con- 
cerned shall — 

(1)  in  accordance  with  eligibility  criteria 
prescribed  by  the  Federal  agency  concerned, 
select  the  Individual  employees  and  officials 
to  receive  education  and  training  In  pro- 
grams established  under  this  section;  and 

(2)  during  the  period  of  the  education  or 
training,  continue  the  full  salary  of  the  em- 
ployee or  official  concerned  and  normal  em- 
ployment benefits  such  as  credit  for  seniority, 
leave  accrual,  retirement,  and   Insurance. 

GRANTS  TO   STATE   AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  FOR 
TRAINING 

Sbc.  304.  (a)  If  In  Its  Judgment  training  Is 
not  adequately  provided  for  under  grant-m- 
aid or  other  statutes,  the  Commission  Is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  State  and  gen- 
eral local  governments  for  up  to  50  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  developing  and  carry- 
ing out  training  and  education  programs, 
for  their  professional,  administrative,  and 
technlcai  employees  and  officials,  which  the 
Commission  finds  are  consistent  with  ths 
applicable  principles  set  forth  in  clauses  (1)- 
(6)  of  the  third  paragraph  of  section  2  of 
this  Act.  Such  grants  may  not  be  used  to 
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cover  costs  of  full-time  graduate-level  study, 
provided  for  In  section  306  of  this  Act,  or  the 
costs  of  the  construction  or  acquisition  of 
training  faclllUes.  The  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment share  of  the  cost  of  developing  and 
carrying  out  training  and  education  plans 
and  programs  may  Include,  but  shall  not 
consist  solely  of,  the  reasonable  value  of  fa- 
cilities and  of  supervisory  and  other  personal 
services  made  available  by  such  governments. 
The  authority  provided  by  this  section  shall 
be  employed  In  such  a  manner  as  to  en- 
courage Innovation  and  allow  for  diversity  on 
the  part  of  State  and  local  governments  In 
developing  and  carrying  out  training  and 
education  programs  for  their  personnel. 

(b)  A  grant  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  may  be  made  to  a  State  on 
application  to  the  Commission  at  such  time 
or  times  and  containing  such  Information  as 
the  Commission  may  prescribe.  To  be  ap- 
proved, the  application  must  meet  require- 
ments established  by  this  subsection  unless 
any  requirement  is  specifically  waived  by 
the  Commission.  Such  grant  to  a  State,  or 
to  a  general  local  government  under  sub- 
section  (c)  of  this  section,  may  cover  the 
costs  of  developing  the  program  covered  by 
the  application.  The  program  covered  by  the 
application  shall — 

(1)  provide  for  designation,  by  the  Gov- 
ernor or  chief  executive  authority,  of  the 
State  office  that  will  have  primary  authority 
and  responsibility  for  the  development  and 
administration  of  the  program  at  the  State 
level; 

(2)  pro^-lde,  to  the  extent  feasible,  for  co- 
ordination with  relevant  training  available 
under  or  supported  by  other  Federal  Govern- 
ment programs  or  grants; 

(3)  provide  for  training  needs  of  the  State 
government  and  of  local  governments  in  that 
State; 

(4)  provide,  to  the  extent  feasible,  for 
Intergovernmental  cooperation  In  employee 
training  matters,  especially  within  metro- 
politan or  regional  areas;  and 

(5)  provide  assurance  that  the  making  of 
a  Federal  Government  grant  will  not  result 
in  a  reduction  In  relevant  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment expenditures  or  the  substitution  of 
Federal  funds  for  State  or  local  funds  previ- 
ously made  available  for  these   purposes. 

(c)  A  grant  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  may  be  made  to  a  general 
local  government,  or  a  combination  of  such 
governments,  that  serves  a  population  of 
fifty  thousand  or  more  only  if.  at  the  time 
of  the  submission  of  an  application,  the 
State  concerned  does  not  then  currently  have 
an  approved  application  for  a  grant  prortd- 
ing  adequately  for  training  of  employees  of 
that  local  government  or  combination  of 
local  governments.  However,  such  a  grant 
except  as  further  provided  in  this  subsection, 
may  not  be  made  until  the  expiration  of 
one  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the  grant 
provisions  of  this  Act.  To  be  approved,  an 
application  for  a  grant  under  this  subsection 
must  meet  requirements  similar  to  those  es- 
tablished in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
for  State  applications,  unless  any  such  re- 
quirement Is  speclflcally  waived  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(d)    of  this  section.  The  Commission  may — 

(1)  waive,  at  the  request  of  a  general 
local  government  or  a  combination  of  such 
governments,  the  one-year  waiting  period 
provided  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
unless  the  State  concerned  declares,  within 
ninety  days  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
grant  provisions  of  this  Act,  an  Intent  to  file 
an  application  for  a  gtrant  that  will  provide 
training  for  employees  of  the  general  local 
government  or  governments;  and 

(2)  make  grants  to  general  local  govern- 
ments, or  combinations  of  such  governments 
that  serve  a  population  of  less  than  fifty 
thousand  If  It  finds  that  such  grants  will 
help  meet  essential  needs  In  programs  of 
national  Interest  and  will  assist  general  local 


governments  experiencing  special  needs  for 
personnel  training  and  education  related  to 
such  programs  or  projects. 

(d)  An  application  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (o)  of  this 
section  shall  first  be  submitted  by  the  general 
local  government  or  governments  to  the 
State  office  designated  under  section  304 
(b)  (1)  of  this  Act  for  review,  except  that,  U 
no  State  office  has  been  so  designated,  such 
application  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Gov- 
ernor for  his  review.  Any  comments  and 
recommendations  of  the  State  office  and  a 
statement  by  the  general  local  government 
or  governments  that  such  comments  and 
recommendations  have  been  considered  prior 
to  Its  formal  submission  will  accompany  the 
application  to  the  Commission.  However,  the 
application  need  not  be  accompanied  by  such 
comments  and  recommendations  and  by  such 
a  statement  If  the  general  local  government 
or  governments  certify  that  the  application 
has  been  before  the  State  office  or  the  Gov- 
ernor, as  the  case  may  be,  for  review  for  a 
period  of  sixty  days  without  comments  or 
recommendations  on  the  application  being 
made  by  that  office. 

GRANTS    TO    OTHER    ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec  305.  (a)  The  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  other  organizations 
to  pay  up  to  50  per  centum  of  the  costs  of 
providing  training  to  professional,  adminis- 
trative, or  technical  employees  and  officials 
of  State  or  local  governments  if  the  Com- 
mission— 

(1)  finds  substantial  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment interest  In  the  proposed  program; 
and 

(2)  approves  the  program  as  meeting  such 
requirements  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  In  Its  regulations  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

(b)  FVir  the  purpose  of  this  section  "other 
organization"  means — 

(1)  a  national,  regional,  statewide,  area- 
wide,  or  metropyolltan  organization,  repre- 
senting member  State  or  local  governments; 

(2)  an  association  of  State  or  local  public 
officials:  or 

(3)  a  nonprofit  organization  one  of  whose 
principal  functions  is  to  offer  professional 
advisory,  research,  development,  educational 
or  related  services  to  governments. 

GOVERNMENT  SERVICE  FELLOWSHrPS 

Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  State  and  general 
local  governments  to  support  programs  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission  for  providing  Gov- 
ernment Service  Fellowships  for  State  and 
local  government  personnel.  The  grants  may 
cover — 

(1)  the  necessary  costs  of  the  fellowship 
recipient's  books,  travel,  and  transportation, 
and  such  related  expenses  as  may  be  author- 
ized by  the  Commission; 

(2)  reimbursement  to  the  State  or  local 
government  for  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of 
the  salary  of  each  fellow  during  the  period  of 
the  fellowship;  and 

(3)  payment  to  the  educational  Institu- 
tions involved  not  In  excess  of  $3,000  per 
academic  year  for  each  fellow  less  any 
amount  charged  the  fellow  for  tuition  and 
nonrefundable  fees  and  deposits. 

(b)  Fellowships  awarded  under  this  sec- 
tion may  not  exceed  two  years  of  full-time 
graduate-level  study  for  professional,  admin- 
istrative, and  technical  employees.  The  regu- 
lations of  the  Commission  shall  Include  eli- 
gibility criteria  for  the  selection  of  fellowship 
recipients  by  State  and  local  governments, 

(c)  The  State  or  local  government  con- 
cerned shall — 

(1)  select  the  individual  recipients  of  the 
feUowshlpe; 

(2)  during  the  period  of  the  fellowship, 
continue  the  full  salary  of  the  recipient  and 
normal  employment  benefits  such  as  credit 
for  seniority,  leave  accrual,  retirement,  and 
Insurance;  and 


(3)  make  appropriate  plans  for  the  utUlxa- 
tlon  and  continuation  in  public  service  of 
employees  completing  fellowships  and  outline 
such  plans  In  the  application  for  the  grant. 

COORDINATION  OF  FEDERAL   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  307.  The  Commission,  after  consulta- 
tion with  other  agencies  concerned,  shall — 

(1)  fweecrtbe  regulations  concerning  ad- 
ministration of  training  for  employees  and 
officials  of  State  and  local  governments  pro- 
vided for  In  this  title.  Including  require- 
ments for  coordination  of  and  reasonable 
consistency  In  such  training  programs; 

(2)  coordinate  the  training  support  given 
to  State  and  local  governments  under  au- 
thority of  this  Act  with  training  support 
given  such  governments  under  other  Federal 
programs;  and 

(3)  make  such  arrangements,  including 
the  collection  and  maintenance  of  data  on 
training  grants  and  programs,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  avoid  duplication  of  programs 
providing  for  training  and  to  Insure  consist- 
ent administration  of  related  Federal  train- 
ing activities. 

TITLE       rv— MOBILITT       OF       FEDERAL, 
STATE,    AND    LOCAL    EMPLOTEES 

DECLARATION    OF   PURPOSE 

Sec  401.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
provide  for  the  temporary  assignment  of  per- 
sonnel between  the  Federal  Government  and 
State  and  local  governments  and  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 

AMENDMENTS   TO   TTTLR    5,    TJHTTED   STATXB   COOS 

Sec  402  laj  Chapter  33  of  title  6,  Umted 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the 
following  new  subchapter  at  the  end  there- 
of: 

"scbchaptrr   vi assignments   to   and 

Prom  States 
■•|  3371,  Definitions 

•'For  the  purpose  of  this  subchapter — 

"(1)   'State' means — 

"(A)  a  State  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  a  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States:  and 

"(B)  an  Instrumentality  or  authority  of  a 
State  or  States  as  defined  In  clause  (A)  of 
this  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  a  Federal-State  au- 
thority or  Instrumentality;    and 

"(2)   'local  government'  means — 

"(A)  any  political  subdivision,  instru- 
mentality or  authority  of  a  State  or  States 
as  defined  in  clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (1); 
and 

"(Bl     any    general     or    special    ptirpose 
agency  of  such  a  political  subdivision,  in- 
strumentality, or  authority. 
■'§  3372.  General  provisions 

"(a I  On  request  from  or  with  the  con- 
currence of  a  State  or  local  government,  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  employee  concerned, 
the  head  of  an  Executive  agency  may  ar- 
range for  the  assignment  of — 

"  ( 1 )  an  employee  of  his  agency  to  r  State 
or  local  government;  and 

"(2)  an  employee  of  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment to  his  agency; 

for  work  of  mutual  concern  to  his  agency 
and  the  State  or  local  govenmient  that  he 
determines  will  be  beneficial  to  both.  The 
period  of  an  assignment  under  this  subchap- 
ter may  not  exceed  2  years.  However,  the 
head  of  an  Executive  agency  may  extend  the 
period  of  assignment  for  not  more  than  3 
additional  years. 

"(b)  This  subchapter  Is  authority  for  and 
applies  to  the  assignment  of — 

"(1)  an  employee  of  an  Executive  agency 
to  an  Institution  of  higher  education;  and 

"(2)  an  employee  of  an  Institution  of 
higher  education  to  an  Executive  agency. 

"(  S873.  Assignment  of  employees  to  State  or 
local  governments 
"(a)   An  employee  of  an  Executive  agency 
assigned  to  s  State  or  local  government  tinder 
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thla  subchapter  Is  deemed,  during  the  as- 
signment, to  be  either — 

"(1)  on  detail  to  a  regular  work  assign- 
ment In  his  agency:  or 

"(2)  on  leave  without  pay  from  his  posi- 
tion m  the  agency. 

An  employee  assigned  either  on  detail  or  on 
leave  without  pay  remains  an  employee  of 
his  agency.  The  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  and 
any  other  Federal  tort  liability  statute  apply 
to  an  employee  so  assigned.  The  supervision 
of  the  duties  of  an  employee  on  detail  may  be 
governed  by  agreement  between  the  Execu- 
tive agency  and  the  State  or  local  govern- 
ment concerned. 

"(b)  The  assignment  of  an  employee  of  an 
Executive  agency  either  on  detail  or  on  leave 
without  pay  to  a  State  or  local  government 
under  this  subchapter  may  be  made  with  or 
without  relmbursment  by  the  State  or  local 
government  for  the  travel  and  transporta- 
tion expenses  to  or  from  the  place  of  assign- 
ment and  for  the  pay  or  supplemental  pay 
or  a  part  thereof,  of  the  employee  during 
assignment.  Any  reimbursements  shall  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation  of  the  Elxecu- 
tlve  agency  used  for  paying  the  travel  and 
transportation  expenses  or  pay. 

"(C)  For  an  employee  so  assigned  and  on 
leave  without  pay — 

"(1)  if  the  rate  of  pay  for  his  employment 
by  the  State  or  local  government  Is  less  than 
the  rate  of  pay  he  would  have  received  had 
he  continued  In  his  regular  assignment  In  the 
agency,  he  Is  entitled  to  receive  supplemental 
pay  from  the  agency  In  an  amount  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment rate  and  the  agency  rate: 

"(3)  he  is  entitled  to  annual  and  sick 
leave  to  the  same  extent  as  if  he  had  con- 
tinued In  his  regular  assignment  In  the 
agency:  and 

"(3)  he  is  entitled,  not  withstanding  other 
statutes — 

"(A)  to  continuation  of  his  insurance 
under  chapter  87  of  this  title,  and  coverage 
under  chapter  89  of  thla  title  or  other  ap- 
plicable authority,  so  long  as  he  pays  cur- 
rently into  the  Employee's  Life  Insurance 
Fund  and  the  Employee's  Health  Benefits 
Fund  or  other  applicable  health  benefits  sys- 
tem (through  his  employing  agency)  the 
amount  of  the  employee  contributions; 

■'  ( B )  to  credit  the  period  of  his  assignment 
under  this  subchapter  toward  periodic  step- 
increases,  retention,  and  leave  accrual  pur- 
poses, and,  on  payment  into  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  and  Disability  Fvmd  or  other 
applicable  retirement  system  of  the  percent- 
age of  his  State  or  local  government  pay,  and 
of  his  supplemental  pay.  if  any,  that  woxild 
have  been  deducted  from  a  like  agency  i>ay 
for  the  period  of  the  assignment  and  pay- 
ment by  the  Executive  agency  Into  the  fund 
or  system  of  the  amount  that  would  have 
t>een  payable  by  the  agency  during  the  period 
of  the  assignment  with  respect  to  a  like 
agency  pay,  to  treat  (notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 8348(g)  of  thla  title)  hla  service  during 
that  period  as  service  of  the  t3rpe  performed 
in  the  agency  immediately  before  hla  assign- 
ment: and 

"(C)  for  the  purpose  of  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  85  of  thla  title,  to  credit  the  service 
{)erformed  during  the  period  of  his  assign- 
ment under  this  subchapter  aa  Federal  serv- 
ice, and  to  consider  hla  State  or  local  govern- 
ment pay  (and  his  aupplemental  pay.  if 
any)  aa  Federal  wages.  To  the  extent  that 
the  service  could  also  be  the  basis  for  en- 
titlement to  unemplojrment  compenaatlon 
under  a  State  law,  the  employee  may  elect 
to  claim  unemployment  compensation  on 
the  baala  of  the  service  under  either  the 
State  law  or  subchapter  I  of  chapter  8S  of 
thla  title. 

However,  an  employee  or  hla  beneficiary  may 
not  receive  beneflta  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  of  thla  paragraph  (3), 
baaed  on  service  during  an  assignment  under 
this  subchapter  for  which  the  employee  or,  if 
he  dies  without  making  such  an  election,  hla 


beneficiary  electa  to  receive  benefits,  under 
any  State  or  local  government  retirement  or 
Insurance  law  or  program,  which  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  determines  to  be  similar. 
The  Executive  agency  shall  deposit  currently 
in  the  Einployee's  Life  Insurance  Fund,  the 
Employee's  Health  Benefits  Fund  or  other 
applicable  health  benefits  system,  respec- 
tively, the  amount  of  the  Oovenunent's  con- 
tributions on  account  of  service  with  respect 
to  which  employee  contributions  are  col- 
lected as  provided  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)    of  this  paragraph   (3). 

"(d)(1)  An  employee  so  assigned  and  on 
leave  without  pay  who  dies  or  suffers  dis- 
ability as  a  result  of  personal  Injury  sus- 
tained while  in  the  performance  of  his  duty 
during  an  assignment  under  this  subchapter 
shall  t>e  treated,  for  the  purpose  of  subchap- 
ter I  of  chapter  81  of  this  title,  aa  though 
he  were  an  employee  as  defined  by  section 
8101  of  this  title  who  had  sust.alned  the  in- 
Jury  In  the  performance  of  duty.  When  an 
employee  (or  his  dependents  in  case  of 
death)  entitled  by  reason  of  injury  or  death 
to  benefits  under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  81 
of  this  title  is  also  entitled  to  benefits  from 
a  State  or  local  government  for  the  same 
Injury  or  death,  he  (or  his  dependente  in 
case  of  death)  shall  elect  which  t>eneflt8  he 
vrtll  receive.  The  election  shall  be  made  with- 
in 1  year  after  the  injury  or  death,  or  such 
further  time  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
allow  for  reasonable  cause  shown.  When 
made,  the  election  is  Irrevocable  unless  other- 
wise provided  by  law, 

"(2)  An  employee  who  electa  to  receive 
benefits  from  a  State  or  local  government 
may  not  receive  an  annuity  under  subchap- 
ter n  of  chapter  83  of  thla  title  and  benefits 
from  the  State  or  local  government  for 
injury  or  disability  to  himself  covering  the 
same  period  of  time.  This  provision  does 
not — 

"(A)  bar  the  right  of  a  claimant  to  the 
greater  benefit  conferred  by  either  the  State 
or  local  government  or  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  83  of  this  title  for  any  part  of  the 
same  period  of  time: 

"(B)  deny  to  an  employee  an  annuity  ac- 
cruing to  him  under  subchapter  in  of  chap- 
ter 83  of  this  title  on  account  of  service 
performed  by  him;  or 

"(C)  deny  any  concurrent  benefit  to  him 
from  the  State  or  local  government  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  another  Individual. 
"5  3374.  Assignments  of  employees  from  State 
or  local  governments 
"(a)  An  employee  of  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment who  Is  assigned  to  an  Executive 
agency  under  an  arrangement  under  this 
subchapter  may — 

'•  ( 1 )  be  appointed  in  the  Executive  agency 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  this  title 
governing  appointment  In  the  competitive 
service  for  the  agreed  period  of  the  assign- 
ment; or 

"  ( 2 )  be  deemed  on  detail  to  the  Executive 
agency. 

"(bi  An  employee  given  an  appointment 
is  entitled  to  pay  in  accordance  with  chap- 
ter 51  and  subchapter  ni  of  chapter  53  of 
this  title  or  other  applicable  law,  and  Is 
deemed  an  employee  of  the  Executive  agency 
for  all  purposes  except — 

"(1)   subchapter  m  of  chapter  83  of  this 
title  or  other  applicable  retirement  system; 
"(2)   chapter  87  of  this  title;  and 
"(3)  chapter  88  of  this  title  or  other  ap- 
plicable  health    benefits   system   unleaa   hla 
appointment  results  in  the  loaa  of  coverage 
In  a  group  health  benefits  plan  the  premium 
of  which  has  been  paid  In  whole  or  In  part 
by  a  State  or  local  government  contribution. 
"(c)   During  the  period  of  aaalgnment.  a 
State  or  local  government  employee  on  detail 
to  an  Executive  agency — 
"(1)  Is  not  entitled  to  pay  from  the  agency; 
"(2)  is  deemed  an  employee  of  the  agency 
for  the  purpose  of  chapter  73  of  thla  title, 
sections  203,  205,  207.  206,  209,  602,  603,  606, 
607,  643,  654, 1905,  and  1913  of  title  18,  section 


638a  of  title  31,  and  the  Federal  Tort  Clalma 
Act  and  any  other  Federal  tort  liability 
statute;  and 

"(3)  is  subject  to  such  regiilatlona  aa  the 
President  may  prescribe. 

The  supervision  of  the  duties  of  such  an 
employee  may  be  governed  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  Executive  agency  and  the  State 
or  local  government  concerned.  A  detail  of  a 
State  or  local  government  employee  to  an 
Executive  agency  may  be  made  with  or  with- 
out reimbursement  by  the  Executive  agency 
for  the  pay.  or  a  part  thereof,  of  the  employee 
during  the  period  of  assignment. 

"(d)  A  State  or  local  government  employee 
who  Is  given  an  appointment  In  an  Executive 
agency  for  the  period  of  the  aaalgnment  or 
who  Is  on  detail  to  an  Executive  agency  and 
who  suffers  disability  or  dies  as  a  result  of 
personal  injury  sustained  while  in  the  per- 
formance of  hla  duty  during  the  assignment 
shall  be  treated,  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  81  of  this  title,  as 
though  he  were  an  employee  as  defined  by 
section  8101  of  this  title  who  had  sustained 
the  injury  in  the  performance  of  duty.  When 
an  employee  (or  his  dependents  in  case  of 
death)  entitled  by  reason  of  injury  or  death 
to  benefits  under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  81 
of  this  title  Is  also  entitled  to  benefits  from 
a  State  or  local  government  for  the  same 
Injury  or  death,  he  (or  his  dependents  in 
case  of  death)  shall  elect  which  beneflta  he 
will  receive.  The  election  shall  be  made  with- 
in 1  year  after  the  injury  or  death,  or  such 
further  time  aa  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
allow  for  reasonable  cause  shown.  When 
made,  the  election  la  Irrevocable  unless  other- 
wise provided  by  law. 

"(e)  If  a  State  or  local  government  falls 
to  continue  the  employer's  contribution  to 
State  or  local  government  retirement,  life 
Insurance,  and  health  benefit  plans  for  a 
State  or  local  government  employee  who  Is 
given  an  appointment  in  an  Executive 
agency,  the  employer's  contributions  cover- 
ing the  State  or  local  government  employee's 
period  of  assignment,  or  any  part  thereof, 
may  be  made  from  the  appropriations  of  the 
Executive  agency  concerned. 
"§  3375.  Travel  expenses 

"  ( a)  Appropriations  of  an  Executive  agency 
are  available  to  pay,  or  reimburse,  a  Federal 
or  State  or  local  government  employee  In  ac- 
cordance with — 

"(1)  subchapter  I  of  chapter  57  of  thla 
title,  for  the  expenses  of — 

"(A)  travel  and  per  diem  instead  of  sub- 
sistence to  and  from  the  assignment  loca- 
tion; 

"(B)  per  diem  Instead  of  subsistence  at 
the  assignment  location  during  the  period  of 
the  assignment;  and 

"(C)  travel  and  per  diem  Inatead  of  sub- 
sistence while  traveling  on  official  business 
away  from  his  designated  post  of  duty  during 
the  aaalgnment  when  the  head  of  the  Execu- 
tive agency  considers  the  travel  In  the  Inter- 
est of  the  United  Statea; 

"(2)  section  6724  of  thla  title,  for  the  ex- 
penses of  transportation  of  hla  Immediate 
family  and  of  his  household  goods  and  per- 
sonal effects  to  and  from  the  asalgnment 
location; 

"(3)  section  5724a(a)(I)  of  this  title,  for 
the  expenses  of  per  diem  allowances  for  the 
immediate  family  of  the  employee  to  and 
from  the  assignment  location; 

"(4)  section  5724a(a)(3)  of  this  title,  for 
subsistence  expenses  of  the  employee  and  his 
Immediate  fainlly  while  occuping  temporary 
quarters  at  the  asalgnment  location  and  on 
return  to  hla  former  post  of  duty;  and 

"(6)  section  5726(c)  of  this  title,  for  the 
expenses  of  nontemporary  storage  of  house- 
hold goods  and  personal  effects  In  connection 
with  assignment  at  an  Isolated  location. 

"(b)  Expenses  specified  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  other  than  those  in  para- 
graph ( 1)  (C) ,  may  not  be  allowed  In  connec- 
tion with  the  assignment  of  a  Federal  or 
State  or  local  government  employee  under 
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this  subchapter,  unless  and  until  the  em- 
ployee agrees  In  writing  to  complete  the  en- 
tire period  of  his  assignment  or  1  year,  which- 
ever is  shorter,  unless  separated  or  reassigned 
for  reasons  beyond  his  control  that  are  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Executive  agency  concerned. 
If  the  employee  violates  the  agreement,  the 
money  spent  by  the  United  States  for  these 
expenses  Is  recoverable  from  the  employee  as 
a  debt  due  the  United  States.  The  head  of 
the  Executive  agency  concerned  may  waive  in 
whole  or  in  part  a  right  of  recovery  under 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  a  State  or 
local  government  employee  on  assignment 
with  the  agency. 

"(c)  Appropriations  of  an  Elxecutlve  agency 
are  available  to  pay  expenses  under  section 
5742  of  this  title  with  respect  to  a  Federal 
or  State  or  local  government  employee  as- 
signed under  this  subchapter. 
"§3376.  Regulations 

"The  President  may  prescribe  regtilatlons 
for  the  admlnlstrtalon  of  this  subchapter." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  33  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"SITBCHAPTER   VI — ASSIGNMENTS  TO   AND  PBOM 

States 
"Sec. 

"3371.  Definitions. 
"3372.  General  provisions. 
"3373.  Assignments  of  employees  to  State  or 

local  governments. 
"3374.  Assignments  of  employees  from  State 

or  local  goverimients. 
"3375.  Travel  expenses. 
"3376.  Regulations." 

REPEAL  OF  SPECIAL  AtTrHORITIES 

Sec.  403.  The  Act  of  August  2,  1956.  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1881-1888),  section  607  of 
the  Act  of  April  11,  1965  (20  U.S.C.  867),  and 
section  314(f)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  use.  246(f))  (less  appUcabUlty  to 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Public  Health 
Service)  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  404.  This  title  shall  become  effective 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

DECLARATION  OF  FUBP06E 

Sxc.  501.  The  purpose  of  this  title  la  to 
provide  for  the  general  administration  of 
titles  I,  n.  Ill,  and  V  of  this  Act  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  "this  Act") ,  and  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  certain  advisory 
committees. 

DETINmONS 

SEC.  502.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  "Commission"  means  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission; 

(2)  "Federal  agency"  means  an  executive 
department,  military  department.  Independ- 
ent establishment,  or  agency  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  including  Government  owned  or  con- 
trolled corporations; 

(8) "State"  means  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  a  territory  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  and  Includes 
interstate  and  Federal -Interstate  agencies 
but  does  not  Include  the  governments  of  the 
political  subdivisions  of  a  State;  and 

(4)  "local  government"  means  a  city, 
town,  county,  or  other  subdivision  or  district 
of  a  State,  Including  agencies.  Instrumentali- 
ties, and  authorities  of  any  of  the  fore- 
going and  any  combination  of  such  units 
or  combination  of  such  units  and  a  State. 
A  "general  local  government"  means  a  city, 
town,  county,  or  comparable  general-pur- 
pose political  subdivision  of  a  State. 

GKNZBAL  ADMINISTHATIVK  PKOVTSIONa 

Sxc.  503.  (a)  Unless  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  the  Commission  shall  administer 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  furnish  such 
advice  and  assistance  to  State  and  local  gov- 
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ernments  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  ptirpoeee  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  the  performance  of,  and  with  re- 
spect to,  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  in  it  by  this  Act,  the  Commission 
may — 

(1)  issue  such  standards  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  ptirposes 
of  this  Act; 

(2)  consent  to  the  modification  of  any 
contract  entered  into  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
such  consent  being  subject  to  any  ^eclflc 
limitations  of  this  Act; 

(3)  include  in  any  contract  made  pursuant 
to  this  Act  such  covenants,  condltlona,  or 
provisions  as  it  deems  necessary  to  aasure 
that  the  purp>oses  of  this  Act  will  be 
achieved;  and 

(4)  utilize  the  services  and  facllltlee  of 
any  Federal  agency,  any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment, and  any  other  public  or  nonprofit 
agency  or  Institution,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  or  otherwise.  In  accordance  with  agree- 
ments between  the  Commission  and  the  head 
thereof. 

(d)  In  the  performance  of,  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  functions,  pKJwers,  and  duties 
vested  in  It  by  this  Act,  the  Commission — 

(1)  may  collect  Information  from  time  to 
time  with  respect  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ment training  programs  and  personnel  ad- 
ministration impurovement  programs  and 
projects  under  this  Act,  and  make  such  In- 
formation available  to  interested  groups,  or- 
ganizations, or  agendee.  public  or  private; 

(2)  may  conduct  such  research  and  make 
such  evaluation  as  needed  for  the  efficient 
administration  of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  shall  include  In  its  annual  report,  a 
report  of  the  administration  of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  are  not  a 
limitation  on  existing  authorities  under 
other  statutes  but  are  in  addition  to  any 
such  authorities,  unless  otherwise  specifically 
provided  In  this  Act. 

aEFORTTNG    REQX7IKE1CENTS 

Sec.  504.  A  State  or  local  government  office 
designated  to  administer  a  program  or  project 
under  this  Act  shall  make  reports  and  eval- 
uations in  such  form,  at  such  times,  and  con- 
taining such  Information  concerning  the 
status  and  application  of  Federal  funds  and 
the  operation  of  the  appwoved  program  or 
project  aa  the  Commission  may  require,  and 
shall  keep  and  make  available  such  records 
as  may  be  required  by  the  Commission  for 
the  verification  of  such  reports  and  evalua- 
tions. 

BZVirW   AMD   ATTDIT 

Sec.  605.  The  Commission,  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  concerned,  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  their  duly  authorized  representatives,  shall 
have  access,  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  ex- 
amination, to  any  books,  documenta,  papers, 
and  records  of  a  grant  recipient  that  are 
pertinent  to  the  grant  received. 

DisTMBtrnoN  ov  orants 
Sec.  506.  The  Commission  shall  allocate 
funds  for  grants  among  the  States,  and  be- 
tween State  and  local  govenmients,  on  a 
weighted  formula  taking  into  consideration 
such  factors  as  the  size  of  the  population  and 
the  number  of  empkloyees  affected. 

TERMINATION   or   ORANTS 

Sec.  507.  Whenever  the  Commission,  after 
giving  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  the  State  or  general  local  gov- 
ernment concerned,  finds — 

(1)  that  a  program  or  project  has  been  so 
changed  that  It  no  longer  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  thla  Act;  or 

(2)  that  in  the  operation  of  the  program 
or  project  there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  such  provision; 

the  Commlsalon  ahall  notify  the  State  or  gen- 
eral local  government  of  Ita  findings  and  no 
further  paymenta  may  be  made  to  such  gov- 


ernment by  the  Commission  until  it  la  satis- 
fied that  such  noncompliance  has  been,  or 
will  promptly  be,  corrected.  However,  the 
Commission  may  authorize  the  continuance 
of  payments  to  those  projects  approved  un- 
der this  Act  which  are  not  involved  in  the 
noncompliance. 

AOVISOBT    COMMITTXES 

Sec.  508.  (a)  The  Commission  may  ap^- 
p>olnt.  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  such 
advisory  committee  or  commltteee  as  it  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
administration  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Members  of  advisory  commltteee  who 
are  not  regxilar  fuU-ttme  employees  of  the 
United  States.  whUe  serving  on  the  business 
of  the  committees,  Including  traveltime,  are 
entitled  to  receive  compenaatlon  at  rates  not 
exceeding  the  dally  rate  for  0&-I8;  and  while 
so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
plEicee  of  business,  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  6703  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  for  individuals  In  the 
Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

APPROPRIATION    AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  509.  To  carry  out  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  Act.  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  at  any  time  after  its  en- 
actment not  to  exceed  920,000.000  for  flsoal 
year  1968;  $30,000,000  for  fiscal  year  19<J8; 
and  $40,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

REVOLVTNO    rUND 

Sec.  510.  (a)  There  is  established  a  revolv- 
ing fund,  to  be  availaJale  without  fiscal  yea; 
limitation,  for  financing  training  and  such 
other  functions  as  are  authorized  or  required 
to  be  performed  by  the  Commission  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  by  this  Act  and  such 
other  services  as  the  Commission,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  deter- 
mines may  be  performed  more  advanta- 
geously through  such  a  fund. 

(b)  The  capital  of  the  fund  ahall  consist 
of  any  appropriations  made  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  capital  (which  appropnlatlicms 
are  hereby  authorized ) ,  and  such  une:q>ended 
balances  of  appropriations  or  funds  relating 
to  the  activities  transferred  to  the  fund  and 
the  fair  and  reasonable  value  of  such  stocks 
of  supplies,  equipment,  and  other  assets 
sind  Inventories  on  order  aa  the  Coxniniaslon 
may  transfer  to  the  fund,  lees  the  related 
liabilities,  unp>aid  obligations,  and  accrued 
annual  leave  of  employees  who  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  activities  financed  by  the  fund 
at  ita  inception. 

(c)  The  fund  shall  be  credited  with — 

(1)  reimbursements  or  advance  p>ayments 
from  available  funds  of  the  Commission, 
other  Federal  agencies.  State  or  local  govern- 
ments, or  other  sources  for  supplies  and 
services  at  rates  which  will  approximate  the 
expense  of  operations,  including  the  accrual 
of  annual  leave,  the  depreciation  of  eqtiip- 
ment,  and  the  net  losses  on  property  trans- 
ferred or  donated;  and 

(2)  receipts  from  sales  or  exchangee  of 
property  and  payments  for  losses  or  damage 
to  piroperty  accounted  for  under  the  fund. 

(d)  Any  unobligated  and  unexpended  bal- 
ance in  the  fund  that  the  Commission  deter- 
mines to  be  In  excess  of  amounts  needed  for 
its  operations  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  aa  miscellaneous  receipts. 

LIMITATIONB    ON     AVAnABrLITT    OF    TOVM    lOB 
UOOT   WKAKTWO 

Sec.  511.  Federal  funds  made  available  to 
State  or  local  governments  under  other  piro- 
grams  may  not  be  used  by  the  State  or  local 
government  for  cost -sharing  puipoees  under 
grant  proTlalons  of  this  Act.  State  at  local 
government  funds  used  for  coat  sharing  on 
other  federally  assisted  programs  may  not 
be  used  for  cost  sharing  under  grant  provl- 
slona  of  this  Act. 
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METHOD    or    PAYMENT 

Sec.  512.  Payments  under  this  Act  may  be 
made  in  installments,  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbtirsement,  as  the  Commission 
may  determine,  with  necessary  adjustments 
on  account  of  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments. 

EITECTrVE    DATE    OF    GRANT    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  513.  Grant  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  strengthen  intergovemmentai 
cooperation  and  the  administration  of 
grant-in-aid  programs,  to  provide  grants 
for  improvement  of  State  and  local  per- 
sonnel administration,  to  authorize  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  training  State  and  local 
employees,  to  provide  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments  for  training  of 
their  employees,  to  authorize  interstate 
compacts  for  personnel  and  training 
activities,  to  facilitate  the  interchange  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  personnel,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  per- 
formed an  outstanding  service  by  leading 
the  passage  of  this  measure  that  provides 
a  means  to  strengthen  and  enhance 
Intergovemmentai  cooperation — State, 
local,  and  Federal.  His  long  and  diligent 
work  in  committee,  his  articulate  and 
persuasive  presentation  on  the  floor,  as- 
sured the  Senate's  overwhelming  ap- 
proval. 

When  tills  proposal  is  finally  enacted 
Into  law,  it  will  bear  the  clear  and  indel- 
ible stamp  of  Senator  Muskie.  It  was  his 
initial  Interest  in  developing  a  strong  and 
effective  manpower  program  to  satisfy  a 
vital  existing  need  in  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments that  will  make  this  program  a 
reality.  The  Senate  is  deeply  indebted  to 
Senator  Muskie  for  again  leading  the 
way  with  his  vigorous  and  highly  talented 
efforts  in  behalf  of  a  most  important 
legislative  measure. 

The  senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  MuNDTl  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  participation  in  the  consideration  of 
this  measure.  His  successful  urging  of 
two  amendments  is  highly  commendable. 

Others  joined  the  discussion  and  their 
contributions  are  greatly  appreciated. 
Notable  were  the  articulate  and  analyti- 
cal statements  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  the 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land] and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Griffin].  Their  views  and  the  views 
of  many  other  Senators  were,  as  always 
most  welcome. 

Again,  to  Senator  Muskie  goes  our 
deep  appreciation.  He  and  the  entire 
Senate  may  be  proud  of  taking  a  step 
toward  the  improvement  of  the  eCQ- 
ciency  of  government  at  all  levels — 
State,  Federal,  and  local. 


DISTRICT  OF   COLUMBIA 
APPROPRIATIONS.    1968 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  8569, 
the  District  of  Columbia  appropriations 
bill.  I  do  this  so  that  the  bill  wlU  become 
the  pending  business. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  8569)  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  other  activities  chargeable 
in  whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues 
of  said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


ORDER   FOR   ADJOURNMENT  TO   11 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  11  o'clock  a.m.  tomor- 
row. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  62.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pablo  E. 
Tabic; 

S.  808.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Menello 
Segundo  Diaz  Padron; 

8.  863.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Cesar 
Abad  Lugones; 

S.  1105.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  G.  F. 
Valdee-PauU; 

S.  1109.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ramon 
E.  Oyarzun; 

S.  2167.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rolando 
Pozo  y  Jimenez;  and 

S.  2192.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 
de  la  Porillla  Lavastlda. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJ4.  4538 >  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  John  E.  Yannakakls. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  fH.R.  2757)  for 
the  relief  of  Comdr.  Albert  G.  Berry,  Jr. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6418)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
extend  and  expand  the  authorizations 
for  grants  for  comprehensive  health 
planning  and  services,  to  broaden  and 
improve  the  authorization  for  research 
and  demonstrations  relating  to  the  de- 
livery of  health  services,  to  Improve  the 
performance  of  clinical  laboratories,  and 
to  authorize  cooperative  activities  be- 
tween the  Public  Health  Service  hospitals 
and  community  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes;  asked  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Stag- 
gers. Mr.  Jarman,  Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Springer,  and  Mr.  Nelsen  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6430)  to  amend  the  public  health  laws 


relating  to  mental  retardation  to  extend, 
expand,  and  Improve  them,  and  for  other 
purposes;  asked  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Stag- 
gers, Mr.  Jarman,  Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Springer,  and  Mr.  Nelsen  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


EXPLANATION  OF  COMMITTEE 
ACTION  ON  H.R.  2 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  brief  press  re- 
lease in  explanation  of  the  action  taken 
today  by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices regarding  H.R.  2.  to  amend  titles  10 
14.  32,  and  37,  United  States  Code,  to 
strengthen  the  reserve  components  of 
the  armed  forces,  and  clarify  the  status 
of  National  Guard  technicians,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  voted 
unanimously  to  take  the  following  action  re- 
garding H.R.  2. 

Title  I  of  this  legislation  will  be  reported 
with  certain  proposed  amendments  which  will 
be  discussed  in  detail  In  the  Committee 
report. 

With  respect  to  Title  n  or  H.R.  2,  the  Com- 
mittee voted  unanimously  to  defer  action 
at  this  time  in  order  to  permit  a  further 
review  of  a  number  of  questions.  Senator 
Stennis  emphasized  that  the  nature  of  the 
Committee  action  was  not  to  vote  down  Title 
n  but  to  defer  It  In  order  to  further  review 
the  Issues  involved. 

The  problems  Involved  in  Title  II  are  deeply 
complicated.  It  was  the  consensus  of  the 
Committee  that  action  on  the  technician 
problem  should  be  completed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  actuarial  questions,  however,  and 
other  problems  relating  to  state  retirement 
systems,  possible  windfalls,  and  state-federal 
relations,  which  have  not  been  resolved,  re- 
quire additional  review.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
work  can  be  completed  In  order  to  permit 
committee  action  relatively  early  In  the  next 
session  of  the  Congress. 

Title  II  of  this  legislation  would  convert 
the  National  Guard  technicians  to  Federal 
employees  status  with  recognition  for  past 
service  for  civil  service  retirement  and  other 
employee  purposes.  Senator  Stennis  noted 
that  the  issue  presented  by  Title  II  Include 
the  following: 

(a)  The  effect  of  Title  11  on  the  federal 
State  relationship  of  the  National  Guard. 

(b)  The  precedent  which  may  be  estab- 
lished by  Title  II  with  respect  to  other  em- 
ployee groups  now  paid  wholly  or  in  part  from 
federal  funds  who  may  in  the  future  desir; 
inclusion  in  the  civil  service  retirement  sys- 
tem and  other  federal  benefit  programs. 

(ci  The  effect  of  Title  II  on  the  employees 
who  might  desire  to  remain  within  the  state 
retirement  system. 

Id)  the  actuarial  and  cost  Implications  In- 
volved In  the  legislation. 

(e)  Other  possible  legislative  alternatives 
for  meeting  the  technician  retirement 
problem. 


THE  RED  MARCH   ON   THE  PENTA- 
GON DURING  OCTOBER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  always  been  my  contention  that  the 
march  on  the  Pentagon,  October  21, 1967. 
was  planned  by  the  Communists  In  the 
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country  and  was  under  their  direction 
and  control. 

While  I  recognize  that  many  of  the 
participants  in  this  march  do  not  sup- 
port the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States,  and  perhaps  did  not  realize  this 
episode  was  just  another  ploy  to  weaken 
our  military  effort  in  Vietnam,  their  ig- 
norance of  such  matters  is  no  excuse. 

The  very  fact  that  this  demonstration 
coincided  with  similar  Communist  dem- 
onstrations in  other  countries  of  the 
world  is  a  clear  signal  that  the  bloody 
hands  of  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy  were  at  work. 

All  of  us  know  that  many  college  stu- 
dents chartered  buses  and  attended  this 
march  here,  and  I  hope  that  the  infor- 
mation being  revealed  by  our  newspapers, 
radio  and  television  will  reach  these 
young  people  for  there  are  ways  to  dis- 
sent without  serving  the  ends  of  our 
Commimist  enemies. 

I  think  that  it  is  way  past  time  we 
call  a  spade  a  spade  and  a  Red  a  Red. 
As  I  speak  here  in  the  Senate  some 
American  fighting  men  are  being  cut 
down  in  the  prime  of  their  youth  by  Com- 
munist guns  and  shells.  We  strengthen 
the  leaders  and  soldiers  of  our  avowed 
enemies  so  long  as  native  citizens  support 
or  participate  in  such  foul  spectacles  as 
the  Red  march  of  October  21,  1967. 

While  once  again  it  seemed  that  the 
national  news  media  overplayed  this  dis- 
graceful exhibition,  it  has  been  grati- 
fying to  see  that  so  many  of  our  members 
in  the  public  communications  field  have 
recognized  the  Communist  control  in  the 
Red  march  and  are  calling  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public. 

Two  such  articles  include  an  editorial 
broadcast  on  October  27,  1967,  by  WBTV 
in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  entitled  "Red  March 
on  the  Pentagon."  The  other  was  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Who  Was  Among  the  Pro- 
test Leaders"  which  appeared  In  the  No- 
vember 4,  1967.  issue  of  Human  Events, 
Washington,  D.C. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  these 
two  editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Red  M.\hch  on  the  Pentagon 

When  Rabbi  Richard  G.  Hirsch.  director 
of  the  Social  Action  Center  of  Reform 
Judaism,  withdrew  from  last  weekend's 
march  on  the  Pentagon  and  said  it  was  In- 
filtrated by  radical  leftists,  he  revealed  again 
a  familiar  tactic  of  Communists. 

It  is  rare  that  Communists  or  the  Com- 
munist Party  play  an  original  part  in  or- 
ganizing demonstrations  or  actual  Insurrec- 
tions. They  stand  on  the  sidelines  until  a 
locally  inspired  disorder  gains  strength. 
Then,  they  move  In  and  capture  the  leader- 
ship of  what  had  been  a  movement  free  of 
Communist  Influence. 

In  the  United  States  they  are  even  more 
cautious.  The  Communists  realize  that  they 
are  unpopular  In  this  country  and  that  any 
movement  bearing  their  label  would  get  prac- 
tically no  following  among  substantial  citi- 
zens. That's  why  they  Infiltrate  such  activi- 
ties as  the  march  on  the  Pentagon  and  keep 
their  own  part  In  it  well  under  cover. 

Happily.  Rabbi  Hirsch  detected  this  tactic. 
His  organization  then  refused  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  march  in  Washington 
this  past  weekend,  though  It  had  exercised 
its  constitutional  right  to  oppose  the  war  in 
Viet  Nam. 


But,  the  Rabbi  said,  though  his  group  op- 
poses the  war  on  other  grounds,  they  are  not 
prepared  to  "go  along  with  these  people  who 
think  that  everything  the  United  States  does 
Is  wrong,  and  everything  Hanoi  does  is 
right." 

The  Rabbi  was  not  alone  in  condemning 
this  demonstration.  The  Rev.  John  Wells, 
pastor  of  Mount  Vernon  Unitarian  Church  ol 
Alexandria,  Va.,  took  some  part  in  earlier  dis- 
cussions of  the  march;  but  he  withdrew  be- 
cause he  had  grave  misgivings  about  some 
of  the  people  who  were  running  the  show. 

One  of  those  persons  was  the  chief  or- 
ganizer of  the  march.  Dave  Dellinger.  who 
has  publicly  described  himself  as  a  non- 
Soviet  Communist.  We  are  still  trying  to  fig- 
ure out  what  that  is,  but  If  he  is  any  kind  of 
Communist,  his  sympathies  will  be  with 
North  Viet  Nam.  Russia  and  China  are  al- 
most at  each  other's  throats,  so  vigorously 
that  a  permanent  rift  between  them  is  confi- 
dently predicted.  But  on  the  subject  of  Vlei 
Nam  they  see  eye  to  eye.  Russia  supplies  the 
North  Vietnamese  with  all  materials  of  war. 
and  China  furnishes  a  large  part  of  the  trans- 
portation over  its  railroads  from  the  Soviet 
border  to  Hanoi. 

According  to  United  Press  International  in 
an  article  written  by  Its  senior  editor,  Louis 
Cassels,  the  march  on  the  Pentagon  was 
planned  at  a  meeting  five  months  ago.  which 
included  four  high  officials  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  representatives  of  the  Trotskyite 
Socialist  Workers  Party,  and  other  Marxist 
groups  oriented  towards  Red  China. 

The  march  on  the  Pentagon  showed  the 
communist  handiwork,  and  we  think  the 
public  should  be  fully  aware  of  it. 

[From  Human  E\'ents,  Nov.  4,  1967] 
Who   Was  Among  Protest  Leaders 

Congressional  files  disclose  long  records  of 
pro-Communlst  activity  for  almost  every 
leader  of  the  Pentagon  demonstration. 
Avowed  Marxists,  self-proclaimed  Black  Na- 
tionalists, ardent  "pacifists,"  the  protest  lead- 
ers have  repeatedly  worked  with  the  Com- 
munists In  the  past.  For  example: 

David  Dellinger,  chairman  of  the  spon- 
soring National  Mobilization  Committee  to 
End  the  War  In  Viet  Nam,  is  a  professional 
pacifist  who  has  been  quoted  as  describing 
himself  as  a  "non-Sovlet-llne  Communist." 
Dellinger,  a  52-year-old  Yale  graduate,  has 
defied  U.S.  travel  bans  for  trips  to  Cuba, 
Red  China  and  North  Viet  Nam.  His  pass- 
port was  revoked  last  year  for  an  Illegal 
junket  to  Hanoi  In  which  he  conferred  with 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  It  was  returned  when  he  prom- 
ised not  to  return  to  North  Viet  Nam.  A 
man  of  his  word,  Dellinger  showed  up  In 
Hanoi  this  summer. 

Jerry  Rubin,  co-director  of  the  march,  is  a 
self-styled  revolutionary  who  has  been  active 
In  California  demonstrations  aimed  at  halt- 
ing troop  trains.  Rubin  has  close  ties  to  the 
pro-Peking  Progressive  Labor  party,  visited 
Cuba  on  a  PLP-sponsored  trip  In  1964.  He  has 
suggested  that  "treason,  deliberate  sabotage 
of  the  war  machine"  may  be  used  as  an  anti- 
war tactic. 

John  Wilson,  march  co-director,  Is  an  of- 
ficial of  the  militant  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee.  An  outspoken  black 
power  advocate,  he  recently  conferred  with 
North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  representa- 
tives In  Prague.  Czechoslovakia. 

Dagmar  Wilson,  co-chairman  of  the  Mo- 
bilization, Is  founder  of  Women  Strike  for 
Peace.  A  Washington  housewife,  she  has  hud- 
dled with  top  North  Vietnamese  officials  on 
"peace"  strategy,  terms  the  anti-war  move- 
ment m  this  country  a  "seccmd  front"  In 
what  she  calls  Viet  Nam's  fight  against  U.S. 
"aggression." 

Arnold  Johnson,  public  relatloiiB  director 
of  the  Communist  party,  worked  on  the 
Pentagon  protest  for  months.  A  member  of 
the  party's  National  Committee,  he  U  known 


to  have  been  In  contact  with  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  prior  to  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

Walter  Teague  III.  a  New  York  fund-raiser 
for  the  Viet  Cong,  led  the  Pentagon  charge 
against  the  troops.  Teague,  who  peddles  Viet 
Cong  flags  to  help  make  a  living  Is  affiliated 
with  the  Revolutionary  Contingent,  a  group 
openly  committed  to  violence  In  the  global 
struggle    against    U.S.    "imperialism." 

Among  the  groups  actively  participating  in 
the  protest  were  the  Communist  Party  U.S.A., 
and  its  youth  front  group,  the  W.EB.  Du- 
Bols  Clubs,  the  subversive  Socialist  Workers 
party,  the  Peking-line  Progressive  Labor 
party,  the  Student  Nonviolence  Coordinating 
Committee,  Former  Peace  Corps  Members  for 
Peace,  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society, 
the  Iranian  Students  Association,  the  Com- 
mittee for  Independent  Political  Action, 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom  and  Black  Mask 


THE    50TH    ANNIVERSARY    OP 
RUSSIAN  COMMUNISM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
October  29  issue  of  the  News  and  Courier 
newspaper  of  Charleston,  S.C,  publishes 
an  article  entitled  "The  Great  Soviet  De- 
ception." In  this  commendable  article. 
Mr.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  discusses  the  ac- 
complishments and  failures  of  the  Soviet 
Union  after  50  years  of  communism. 

He  points  out  how  the  Commimist 
leaders  control  internal  revolt  through 
suppression  of  unrest  by  purges,  assas- 
sinations and  reeducation  camps.  They 
shut  off  comparisons  with  the  outside 
world  by  censorship,  incessant  propa- 
ganda and  control  of  education. 

In  spite  of  what  appears  to  be  on  the 
surface  significant  accomplishments  of 
communism,  Mr.  Jones  calls  attention  to 
the  great  rift  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Chinese  Peoples  Republic.  Among 
other  Indications  of  its  failure  Is  the  ris- 
ing cynicism  and  disillusionment  of  Rus- 
sian youth. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  see  the 
author  conclude  that  communism  is  a 
great  deception  and  a  fraud  which  cele- 
brates its  50th  anniversary  but  which  will 
not  see  its  centennial. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Great  Soviet  DEcn»noN 
(By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones) 

November  7  marks  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  most  successful  bunco  game  In  the 
history  of  human  society — the  Soviet  state. 

It  is  successful — not  that  It  delivered  on 
Its  promises,  not  that  it  came  within  a  coun- 
try mile  of  Its  announced  goal  of  a  classless 
society,  not  that  It  acc<«npllshed  a  "withering 
away  of  the  state"  and  any  degree  of  freedom 
from  central  authority — ^becauae  it  lias 
survived. 

It  survived  by  the  development  of  a  tech- 
nique for  keeping  people  under  its  control 
from  effectively  challenging  the  system  and 
for  keeping  people  not  under  Its  control  con- 
fused and  off  balance.  They  represent  the 
twin  triumphs  of  the  Soviet  system. 

These  accomplishments,  remaxkable  as 
they  are.  are  thin  and  shoddy.  They  repre- 
sent not  progress,  but  a  rebirth  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  system  in  which  the 
Pharaoh,  representing  the  state,  owned  every- 
thing and  all  worked  a*  his  serrants.  It  Is  a 
system  that  hss  never  been  able  to  tolerate 
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an  organized  opposition.  It  cannot  live  with 
freedom  of  speech,  assembly,  press  or  protest. 

As  with  any  system  of  autocratic  control — 
monarchlal.  Fascist  or  Communlat — there 
can  be  and  have  been  accomplishments. 
Louis  Xrv  stretched  forth  his  hand  and 
medieval  Paris  was  transformed.  Adolf  Hit- 
ler regimented  a  nation,  and  assembly  lines 
were  filled  even  as  were  the  concentration 
camps.  As  to  the  Soviet  achievements,  per- 
haps Arthur  Schleslnger  Jr.  said  It  best: 

"The  one  contribution  that  communism 
can  theoretically  make  to  economic  develop- 
ment Is.  Ironically,  the  very  thing  for  which 
Marx  condemned  lalssez  falre  capitalism  of 
the  19th  century:  that  is.  its  capacity  to  ac- 
celerate development  by  grinding  the  faces 
of  the  poor.  By  holding  down  mass  living 
standards  and  depriving  the  workers  of  the 
produce  of  their  labor,  communism  can 
sweat  Investment  capital,  as  It  has  done  in 
Russia  and  China,  out  of  the  hides  of  the 
working  class.  In  parodoxlcal  fact,  it  Is  com- 
munism which  has  provided  the  best  means 
known  to  history  for  the  exploitation  of  the 
proletariat." 

How  has  communism  gotten  away  with  It 
all  these  years? 

To  curb  internal  revolt  two  obvious  devices 
were  used — the  suppression  of  unrest 
through  purges,  show  trials,  assassination 
and  "re-education  camps"  and  the  choking 
off  of  damaging  comparisons  with  the  out- 
side world  by  censorship,  travel  restrictions, 
incessant  pro-Communist  propaganda  and 
rigid  control  of  education. 

But  the  Soviet  leaders  understood  that  the 
destruction  of  internal  opposition  was  only 
half  the  battle  The  primary  objective  was 
the  expansion  of  the  Communist  system  to 
all  the  world.  This  required  a  variety  of  tech- 
niques, chief  among  which  were: 

1.  The  "overawe"  treatment.  Soviet  ships 
In  foreign  trade  are  the  best  painted  and 
most  prosperous  looking  of  all  merchant 
navies.  Soviet  space  achievements  are  played 
fortissimo.  Soviet  exhibits  in  International 
fairs  and  expositions  are  models  of  the  hard 
sell.  And  the  "invincibility"  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary might  is  trumpeted. 

2.  The  double  standard  of  "freedom."  All 
constitutional  guarantees  in  free  nations 
are  appealed  to  keep  the  Communlst-Unlng 
professor  on  the  public  payroll.  But  once 
communism  becomes  triumphant — as  in 
Cuba — freedom  vanishes.  The  rationale  is 
that  ultimate  truth,  once  it  has  triumphed, 
does  not  have  to  tolerate  "error." 

3.  The  paralysis  of  the  "liberals."  This  Is 
the  doctrine  that  no  one  belonging  to  a  less- 
than-perfect  society  may  criticize  Commu- 
nists. Communist-liners  In  all  Western  na- 
tions continually  pluck  that  string.  The 
argument  works  wonderfully  on  some  preach- 
ers. 

4.  The  marshalling  In  the  Communist  In- 
terest of  discontent  from  any  cause.  Com- 
munists attempt  to  provide  direction  to  all 
dissidents  In  non-Communist  nations,  how- 
ever varied  the  grievances.  The  current  effort 
to  bend  the  civil  rights  movement  in  America 
to  further  Communist  policy  In  Southeast 
Asia  Is  an  example. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  communism  is  in  trou- 
ble— deep  trouble. 

There  la,  of  course,  the  schism  between 
Moscow  and  Peking  which  has  shaken  the 
monolithic  structure  of  the  movement.  So- 
viet citizens  are  now  wondering  out  loud 
what  has  happened  to  the  delivery  wagon. 
There  U  rising  cynicism  and  disillusionment 
among  Russian  youth.  As  Eugene  Lyons 
points  out  in  his  brilliant  new  book,  "Work- 
era  ParadlM  Lost,"  all  Soviet  political  heroes 
since  Lenin  have  been  denounced  as  rascals 
by  their  successors. 

But  mo«t  significant  was  the  report  to  the 
Party  Plenum  two  years  ago  by  Soviet  Pre- 
u.ler  Alexel  Kosygln.  He  said: 

"The  forms  of  Industrial  management, 
planning  and  Incentives  now  In  effect  no 
Jongw   oonform   to   present-day   technical- 


economic  conditions.  Only  the  supreme  cri- 
teria of  economic  activity — profit  and  profit- 
ability— could  reflect  the  real  level  of  work 
In  an  enterprise." 
The  fraud  won't  see  its  centennial. 


CRIME -CONTROL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  serious  domestic  problems 
facing  our  Nation  today,  if  not  the  most 
serious,  is  the  breakdown  in  law  and 
order.  I  have  discussed  this  matter  on 
numerous  occasions  both  on  the  Senate 
floor  and  elsewhere.  Many  steps  need  to 
be  taken  to  maintain  law  and  order  and 
reinstate  respect  for  the  rule  of  law  in 
our  countr>'. 

One  of  the  first  orders  of  business  of 
this  Congress  Is  to  adopt  some  legisla- 
tion which  would  have  a  two-pronged 
efifect.  First,  it  would  show  that  Con- 
gress is  concerned  about  the  problem  and 
is  determined  to  take  some  definite  steps 
to  correct  it.  Second,  the  substantive 
provisions  of  the  legislation  should  be 
calculated  to  assist  the  different  law  en- 
forcement agencies  of  the  country  In  the 
best  manner  possible. 

The  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  has  labored  long  and  dil- 
igently In  an  effort  to  draft  legislation 
to  accomplish  both  of  these  purposes. 
The  bill,  S.  917.  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1967,  has 
now  been  reported  to  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee  for  further  consideration. 
Without  going  into  great  detail  on  the 
specific  items  contained  in  the  bill,  it  will 
suffice  to  say  that  there  are  provisions 
which  will  be  immediately  very  helpful 
in  combating  crime  If  they  are  adopted. 
There  are  other  portions  of  the  bill 
which  must  be  worked  out  In  the  full 
committee,  and  the  most  Important  of 
these  is  the  provision  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  the  grants  which  the  Federal 
Government  will  make  to  support  local 
efforts.  I  firmly  and  enthusiastically 
support  the  block  grant  concept  and 
hope  that  this  approach  will  be  adopted 
by  the  full  Judiciary  Committee. 

On  this  question,  the  Governors  of  the 
50  States  overwhelmingly  support  the 
block  grant  concept.  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  the  director  of  the  National 
Governors'  Conference  concerning  this 
bill  and  actions  taken  in  connection  with 
this  bill  at  the  recently  concluded  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Governors'  Con- 
ference on  board  the  SS  Indevendence. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Byrley  dated  November  6, 
1967,  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  well  as 
four  resolution.^  adopted  by  the  Gover- 
nors at  their  conference  on  the  subject 
of  crime  and  antl-crlme  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  letter 
and  the  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
National  Govirnors'  Contiterencb, 
Washington.  DC,  November  6. 1967. 

Hon.  STHOM  THtTRMONT, 

Committee  on  Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate,  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  Skkator  THtmifom):  In  late  August, 
the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures 
wrote  to  the  fifty  Oovemon  inyltlng  t2i«ir 
views  on  the  two  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  bills  then  before  the  Sub- 


committee (S.  917  and  H.R.  5037).  The  CJov- 
ernors  were  specifically  asked  to  oomment  on 
the  House  bill  provisions  for:  (1)  block 
grants  to  the  states;  (2)  a  view  that  un- 
necessary delay  would  result  if  local  grants 
were  made  through  an  appropriate  state 
agency  after  a  statewide  plan  was  developed; 
(3)  the  establishment  of  regional  institutes 
for  law  enforcement;  and  (4)  the  provision 
of  $25  million  for  riot  control  programs. 

The  States*  Chief  Executives  welcomed  this 
opportunity  to  express  their  views  on  the 
currently  proposed  legislation  to  strengthen 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice. 
Thirty-five  Governors  responded  directly  to 
the  Subcommittee  Chairman,  while  others 
have  expressed  their  views  through  resolu- 
tions at  the  recent  Governors'  Conferences. 

Enclosed  is  a  staff  summary  of  these  letters 
(Digest  of  Governors'  Views),  and  also  pro- 
vided are  copies  of  relevant  resolutions. 
Brlefiy,  the  Governors  express  the  following 
viewpoints:  (1)  they  unanimously  favor  the 
block  grant  provisions  of  the  House-passed 
bill  rather  than  the  proJect-by-proJect  ap- 
proach with  direct  federal-local  grants  that 
by-pass  the  states;  (2)  agree  that  there  would 
be  no  unnecessary  delay  in  implementing  the 
program  because  of  the  requirement  of  a 
state  plan  and  state  approval  of  local  gov- 
ernment applications;  (3)  the  majority  op- 
pose the  regional  Institute  because  they  feel 
the  need  of  the  hour  is  to  improve  state 
training  programs  before  we  start  new  multi- 
state  regional  programs;  and  (4)  expressed 
reserved  Judgment  on  the  riot  control  pro- 
vision of  the  House-passed  bill  because  of 
a  lack  of  sufficient  detail  In  the  bill  Itself 
on  this  provision. 

Rarely  have  the  views  of  the  Nation's 
Governors  been  so  complete  and  so  unani- 
mous on  a  controversial  subject  such  as 
federal  assistance  for  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice.  I  sincerely  hope  these  fac- 
tors will  be  carefully  weighed  in  your  deci- 
sions on  S.  917  "Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1967." 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  A.  Byrley. 
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[.Adopted  by  the  National  Governors'  Con- 
ference. 59th  annual  meeting,  SS  Inde- 
pendence, Oct.  20,  1967] 

V.  State  Coordination  or  Federal  Assist- 
ance Programs 

Whereas,  the  geographical  areas  of  major 
problems  facing  local  governments  today  go 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  single  local  Juris- 
diction; and 

Whereas,  the  States  bear  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  coordinating  all  forms  of 
technical  and  financial  programs  to  insure 
the  optimum  final  benefits  In  services  and 
facilities;  and 

Whereas,  there  are  now  more  than  forty 
federal  assistance  programs  to  local  govern- 
ment Jurisdictions  that  provide  for  no  in- 
volvement by  state  governments; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional Governors'  Conference  requests  that 
any  new  federal-local  assistance  programs 
adopted  by  the  Congress  be  drafted  so  that 
the  interest  and  participation  of  the  States 
be  included  and  that  remedial  legislation  be 
adopted  to  give  the  States  a  participating 
Interest  in  existing  federal-local  assistance 
programs  that  by-pass  the  States. 


[Adopted  by  the  National  Governors'  Con- 
ference 59th  Annual  Meeting,  8.S.  7nde- 
pendence.  Oct.  20,  1967] 
X.   Civil  Disorders   and  Lawlessness 
Whereas,  during  the  past  two  years  a  tragic 
series  of  disorders  have  plagued  our  Nation, 
turning  the  streets  of  our  cities  Into  battle- 
grounds and  resulting  in  the  loss  of  life  and 
destruction  of  property;  and 

Whereas,   the  occurrence  of  crime  of  all 
types  in  the  United  States  is  st  jwiag  a  tend- 
ency to  increase;  and 
Whereas,  one  of  otir  colleagues,  Governor 


Otto  Kerner  of  Illinois,  Is  currently  chair- 
man of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  Investigate  the 
basic  causes  of  violence  and  unlawfulness; 
and 

Whereas,  this  Conference  has  received  and 
considered  the  excellent  report  prepared  by 
the  committee  headed  by  Governor  John 
Dempsey  of  Connnectlcut : 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  several  States  meeting  in  the 
National  Governors'  Conference  and  being 
fully  cognizant  of  the  obligation  of  the  States 
do  hereby  affirm  that: 

1.  The  enforcement  of  law  and  the  preser- 
vation of  order  is  primarily  the  responsi- 
bility of  local  and  state  governments. 

2.  We  will  strengthen  all  efforts  at  state 
and  municipal  levels  to  prevent  incidents  of 
disrespect  for  law  and  order. 

3.  Each  State  should  Immediately  re-exam- 
ine Its  own  laws  to  ascertain  if  current 
statutes  are  adequate  to  deal  with  civil  dis- 
order and  crime  and  that,  where  necessary, 
laws  should  be  strengthened  and  revised. 

4.  All  Governors  should  immediately  deter- 
mine as  an  Immediate  step  that  the  police 
forces  of  the  respective  States  and  munici- 
palities and  the  National  Guard  are  well 
trained  to  cope  with  civil  disorder. 

5.  The  first  obligation  of  the  state  and  mu- 
nicipal governments  in  the  event  of  civil 
disorder  is  to  restore  and  maintain  peace  and 
order  by  the  use  of  whatever  force  is  reason- 
ably necessary. 

6.  While  seeking  Immediate  short-range 
treatment  of  the  symptoms,  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  seek  the  long-range  answers  to  cure 
the  basic  causes  of  crime  and  civil  disorder 
so  that  the  malice  and  hatred  which  a  reck- 
less few  would  use  as  a  torch  to  ignite  civil 
disorders  amid  the  wretchedness  and  squalor 
of  our  ghettos  and  slums  would  no  longer 
find  a  foothold  In  these  neighborhoods. 

7.  We  recognize  that  the  most  effective 
long-term  answer  to  problems  of  lawlessness 
and  disorders  lies  in  education  and  the  pro- 
viding of  employment  opportunities  to  the 
masses  of  our  people. 

8.  While  the  primary  obligation  for  the 
combatting  of  crime  and  the  prevention  of 
riots  and  disorder  llee  with  state  and  local 
governments,  there  are  many  asp)ects  of  the 
problem  which  transcend  state  lines  and 
which  require  effective  treatment  by  the  fed- 
eral government.  We  pledge  ourselves  as  Gov- 
ernors to  seek  effective  control  by  the  federal 
government  and  effective  cooperation  by  the 
state  and  local  governments  with  the  federal 
government  In  the  control  of  the  Interstate 
traffic  in  narcotics  and  other  contraband  ma- 
terial, the  Interstate  operation  of  criminal 
syndicates  and  the  interstate  movement  of 
those  who  make  a  profession  of  inciting  and 
creating  civil  strife,  disorder  and  lawlessness. 

[Adopted  at  the  33d  annual  meeting  of  the 

Southern  Governors'  Conference,  AsheviUe, 

N.C.,  Sept.  13, 1967] 

Resolution  on  Law   Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice 

Whereas,  the  problems  of  crime  and  civil 
disobedience  are  increasing  at  an  alarming 
rate:  and 

Whereas,  the  prevention  and  control  of 
crime,  the  effective  operation  of  law  enforce- 
ment, and  the  guarantee  of  criminal  Justice 
are  responsibilities  that  require  cooperative 
efforts  among  all  levels  of  government;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Congress  is  now 
considering  the  Law  Enforcement  and  Crim- 
inal Justice  Assistance  Act  of  1967  (H.R 
5037)  and  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1967  (S.  917)  which  are  designed 
to  assist  st.ite  and  local  governments  In  im- 
proving their  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
Justice  programs: 

Now,  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Southern  Governors'  Conference  calls  upon 
the  United  States  Coneress  to  urgentlv  pro- 
ceed with  their  consideration  of  S.  917  and 


H.R.  5037  with  due  regard  to  the  following 
principles : 

1.  that  the  federal  government  should  not 
by-pass  the  state  In  dealing  with  local  gov- 
ernments in  urban  areas,  but  rather  deal  with 
small  and  large  local  governments  in  the 
same  manner,  through  an  appropriate  state 
agency  designated  by  the  Governor;  and 

2.  that  the  Act  provide  for  a  State  Ad- 
visory Council  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor, primarily  representative  of  local  govern- 
ments, that  will  advlee  and  report  to  the 
Governor;  and 

3.  that  the  Act  ensure  full  participation 
and  funding  for  local  government  plans  and 
projects  in  cooperation  with  the  state  agen- 
cy administering  the  Act. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  President, 
the  United  States  Attorney  General,  and 
members  of  the  United  States  Congress  now 
considering  this  legislation. 


[Adopted  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Midwestern 

Governors'  Conference,  Lake  of  the  Ozarks, 

Mo,  Aug.  27-30,  1967] 
Resolution     VII— Law     Enforcement     and 
Criminal  Justice  Assistance  Act  or  1967 

Whereas,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
and  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1967  (HJR.  5037) 
Is  now  being  considered  for  passage  by  the 
United  States  Senate;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  most  appropriate  that  con- 
trol of  the  administration  of  this  Act  in  the 
States  be  placed  in  the  Office  of  the  Governor 
or  other  executive  agency;  and 

Where.is,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
and  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1967  would 
place  this  control  in  the  State  Governor's 
Office: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Mid- 
western Governors'  Conference  supports  HM. 
5037  and  urges  Senate  passage  of  this  Act  as 
amended  and  passed  by  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  all  States  be 
encouraged  to  immediately  establish  or 
strengthen  an  existing  program  to  provide 
for  full  and  prompt  Implementation  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  and  Criminal 
Justice  Act  of  1967;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  President, 
U.S.  Attorney  General,  and  all  members  of 
the  United  States  Senate. 


THE    PUBLIC    BROADCASTINa    ACT 
OF  1967— A  JOHNSON  LEGACY  FOR 

ALL  AMERICANS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  never  has  the 
concern  of  a  President  for  the  spirit  of 
a  people  been  so  dramBtlcally  highlighted 
than  In  the  imssage  and  signing  of  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  bequeathed 
to  the  Nation  a  new  Instrument  of  gov- 
ernment whose  benefits  will  be  felt  for 
generations  to  come. 

The  Corporation  for  Public  BroadcEist- 
ing,  established  by  this  act,  places  the 
voice  of  the  American  people  In  a  produc- 
tive relationship  to  the  great  medium  of 
television. 

The  new  Corporation  will  assist,  help 
finance  and  support  local  educational 
television  stations  throughout  the  land. 

It  will  Invest  public  funds  In  experi- 
mental educational  and  cultural  pro- 
grams to  enlighten  each  citizen  of  our 
country. 

It  will  ser\'e  as  an  educational  and 
social  tool  of  far-resxhlng  consequences 
in  science,  in  the  classroom.  In  public 
services,  in  all  those  areas  which  dis- 
tinguish a  progressive  chilizatlon  from 
a  backward  one. 


The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
which  supported  this  bill  almost  unani- 
mously deserves  the  plaudits  of  all  our 
citizens. 

The  President  who  labored  for  the  suc- 
cessful enactment  of  this  measure  de- 
serves our  thanks  for  a  good  Job  well 
done. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in 
the  Record  the  remarks  made  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  as  he  signed  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1967  at  the  White 
House  on  November  7. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Text  or  the  Remarks  of  the  Piesident  at 

THE    SlONINO   or   THE   PUBLIC    BEOAOCASTIHO 

Acr 

In  1844,  Congress  authorized  $30,000  for 
the  first  telegraph  line  between  Washington 
and  Baltimore.  Soon  afterward,  Samuel 
Morse  sent  a  stream  of  dots  and  dashes  over 
that  line  to  a  waiting  friend.  His  message 
was  brief  and  prophetic.  It  read :  "What  hath 
God  wrought?" 

Every  one  of  us  should  feel  that  same  awe 
and  wonderment  today.  For  now.  mlraclee  In 
communication  are  our  daily  routine.  Every 
minute,  bUUons  of  telegraph  messagee  chat- 
ter around  the  wortd;  billions  of  signals  ruah 
over  the  ocean  floor  and  fly  above  the  clouds. 
Radio  and  television  fill  the  air  with  sound. 
Satellites  hurl  messages  thousands  of  miles 
in  an  instant. 

Today  our  problem  is  not  making  mira- 
cles— but  managing  miracles.  We  might  weU 
ponder  a  different  question:  What  hath  man 
wrought — and  how  will  man  use  his  Inven- 
tions? 

The  law  I  sign  today  offers  one  answer  to 
that  question.  It  announces  to  the  world 
that  our  nation  wants  more  than  material 
wealth;  more  than  a  "chicken  in  every  pot." 
We  have  an  appetite  for  excellence  too. 

While  we  work  to  produce  new  goods  and 
create  new  wealth,  we  want  most  of  all  to 
enrich  man's  spirit.  That  Is  the  purpose  of 
this  Act. 

It  will  give  a  wider  and  stronger  voice 
to  educational  radio  and  television  by  pro- 
viding  new   funds   for   broadcast    facilities. 

It  will  launch  a  major  study  of  television's 
use  in  the  nation's  classrooms. 

Finally — and  most  Important — it  builds  a 
new  institution:  the  Corporation  for  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting. 

This  corporation  will  assist  stations  and 
producers  who  aim  for  the  best  in  broad- 
casting: good  music,  exciting  plays,  reports 
on  the  whole  fascinating  range  of  human 
activity.  It  will  try  to  prove  that  what  edu- 
cates can  also  be  exciting. 

It  will  get  part  of  lu  support  from  the 
government.  But  It  will  be  carefully  guarded 
from  government  or  party  control.  It  will 
be  free  and  independent — and  it  will  be- 
long to  aU  the  people. 

Television  Is  still  a  young  invention.  But 
we  have  learned  already  that  It  has  im- 
mense— even  revolutlonary^power  to  change 
men's  lives.  I  hope  that  those  who  lead  the 
Corporation  will  direct  that  power  toward 
great,  not  trivial  purposes. 

At  Its  best,  public  television  would  help 
make  our  nation  a  repUca  of  the  old  Greek 
marketplace,  where  public  affairs  took  place 
in  full  view  of  the  citizens.  But  in  weak  or 
Irresponsible  hamds.  it  could  generate  con- 
troversy without  understanding:  It  could 
mislead  as  well  as  teach:  it  could  appeal 
to  passions  rather  than  to  reason. 

If  public  television  is  to  fulfill  our  hopes, 
the  Corporation  must  be  representative,  re- 
sponsible— and  long  on  leadership.  I  Intend 
to  nominate  men  and  women  of  outstand- 
ing ability. 

What  hath  man  wrought?  And  how  will 
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man  use  his  miracles?  The  answer  Just  begins 
with  Public  Broadcasting. 

In  1862,  the  Merrill  Act  set  aside  land  In 
every  state — land  which  belonged  to  the  peo- 
ple—to build  the  Land  Grant  Collet^es  Today 
we  rededlcate  part  of  the  air  waves — which 
belong  to  the  people — for  the  enlightenment 
of  the  people. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  stake  an- 
other claim  in  ihe  name  of  all  the  people;  a 
claim  upon  the  combined  resources  of  com- 
munications. The  time  has  come  to  enlist  the 
computer  and  the  satellite,  as  well  as  tele- 
vision and  radio  In  the  cause  of  education. 

We   must  consider  ways   to   build   a   great 
network  for  knowledge — not  Just  a  broadcast 
system,   but  one  employing  every  means  of 
sending  and  storing  Information. 
Think  of  the  lives  It  coud  change; 
The  student  in  a  small  college  could  tap 
the  research  resources  of  a  great  university; 
The  country  doctor  could  get  help  from  a 
distant  laboratory  or  teaching  hospital: 

A  scholar  In  Atlanta  might  draw  Instantly 
on  a  library  In  New  York; 

A  famous  teacher  could  reach  with  ideas 
and  Inspiration  into  a  far-off  classroom,  so 
that  no  child  need  be  neglected. 

Evenually,  this  Electronic  Knowledge  Bank 
could  be  at  least  as  valuable  as  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank.  And  such  a  system  could  in- 
volve other  nations,  too — in  a  partnership  to 
share  knowledge  and  enrich  mankind. 

A  wild  and  visionary  Idea?  Not  at  all. 
Yesterday's  strangest  dreams  are  today's 
headlines,  and  change  is  getting  swifter.  I 
have  already  called  upKjn  my  advisors  to  ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  a  network  for  knowl- 
edge— and  to  draw  up  a  blueprint  for  achiev- 
ing It. 

In  1844,  when  Henry  Thoreau  heard  about 
Mr.  Morse's  telegraph,  he  made  a  sour  com- 
ment about  the  race  for  faster  communica- 
tion. "Perchance,"  he  warned,  'the  first  news 
which  will  leak  through  into  the  broad,  flap- 
ping American  ear  will  be  that  the  Princess 
Adelaide  has  the  whooping  cough."  I  am  not 
such  a  skeptic.  I  believe  we  have  Important 
things  to  say  to  one  another — and  the  wisdom 
to  match  our  technical  genius.  In  that  spirit, 
I  sign  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967. 


A  GRIM  REMINDER:  LIST  OF  NA- 
TIONS WHICH  ARE  PARTIES  TO 
THE  CONVENTION  ON  THE  POLIT- 
ICAL RIGHTS  OF  WOMEN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  Is 
common  knowledge  by  now,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  October  11. 
voted  to  table  any  further  consideration 
of  the  Convention  on  the  Political  Rights 
of  Women. 

This  action  by  the  committee  con- 
tinues both  to  puzzle  and  anger  advocates 
of  U.S.  ratification  of  the  human  rights 
conventions.  The  United  States,  through 
the  inaction  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  remains  in  the  company  of 
Spain,  Yemen.  Saudi  Arabia,  Iran,  Iraq, 
Algeria.  Union  of  South  Africa,  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  and  Burma,  as 
nations  whdch  have  refused  to  ratify  the 
Convention  on  Political  Rights  of  Women. 

Because  I  believe  it  would  be  of  great 
interest  to  my  colleagues  and  to  the 
American  people,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  the  countries  which 
are  parties  to  the  Convention  on  Polit- 
ical Rights  of  Women  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


PiFTT-FOUR    Countries    Which    Are    Parties 

TO    THE    POLIriCAI,    RIGHTS    OP    WOMEN    CON- 
VENTION 

Afghanistan,  Albania.  Argentina,  Belgium, 
Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Byelorussia,  Canada.  Cen- 
tral African  Republic,  China,  Congo  (Brazza- 
ville) Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Chechoslovakia, 
Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador. 

Finland,  France,  Gabon,  Ghana,  Greece. 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hungary,  Iceland,  India, 
Indonesia,  Israel,  Jamaica,  Japan,  Lebanon, 
Madagascar,  Malawi,  Mongolia. 

Nepal,  Nicaragua,  Niger,  Norway.  Pakistan, 
Philippines.  Poland,  Republic  of  Korea,  Ru- 
mania, Senegal,  Sierra  Leone,  Sweden,  Thai- 
land, Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Turkey,  Ukraine, 
USSR,  United  Kingdom,  Yugoslavia. 


MILWAUKEE,  A  GREAT  BASEBALL 
CITY,  DESERVES  MAJOR  LEAGUE 
CLUB 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  Mil- 
waukee, the  largest  city  in  my  home  State 
of  Wisconsin,  Is  a  truly  great  baseball 
town. 

From  1955  to  1961,  the  people  of  Wis- 
consin supported  our  National  League 
team,  the  Milwaukee  Braves,  with  a  loy- 
alty and  attendance  unmatched  by  any 
other  city  in  the  league. 

In  a  display  of  callousness  and  ingrati- 
tude practically  unequaled  in  profes- 
sional sports,  the  owners  of  the  Braves 
began  negotiating  in  1962  to  transfer  the 
team  from  Milwaukee  to  Atlanta. 

The  Braves  left  Milwaukee  bag  and 
baggage  after  the  1965  season  to  head 
for  the  previously  untapped  television 
market  on  the  Southeastern  States.  Mil- 
waukee, which  had  been  the  league's 
bread  and  butter  town  for  almost  a  dec- 
ade, was  treated  with  total  disregard. 

The  prime  argument  against  a  Mil- 
waukee franchise  ever  since  the  immi- 
nent departure  of  the  Braves  became 
public  knowledge  has  been  the  lack  of  a 
television  market  in  Wisconsin. 

The  argument  ran  along  these  lines: 
Chicago  is  only  90  miles  to  the  south, 
Detroit  and  Lake  Michigan  are  on  the 
cast,  the  Minnesota  Twins  have  the  west- 
ern frontier  all  sewed  up.  There  is  just 
no  television  and  radio  market  for  a  Mil- 
waukee team. 

Mr.  President,  this  specious  argument 
can  t>e  put  to  rest  once  and  for  all.  Rob- 
ert A.  Uihlein,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Joseph  Schlitz  Brewing  Co.,  yesterday 
made  a  guaranteed  offer  of  $1.1  million 
annually  for  3  years  for  the  television 
rights  for  a  Milwaukee  team. 

This  offer  would  put  Milwaukee  among 
the  top  four  of  the  20  major  league  teams 
in  this  department. 

In  addition  to  the  guaranteed  offer  by 
Schlitz.  the  Milwaukee  County  Board  has 
made  a  tremendously  generous  rental 
offer  to  any  major  league  team  which 
comes  to  Milwaukee. 

Under  the  county  board's  proposal,  the 
team  would  play  at  Milwaukee  County 
Stadium,  which  would  be  enlarged  In 
seating  capacity  from  45.000  to  55,000, 
for  the  annual  rental  fee  of  $1  per  year 
for  25  years.  The  very  modest  rental 
charge  would  be  5  percent  of  all  gross 
ticket  revenue  on  admissions  sold  be- 
tween 1  million  and  1.5  million,  7  per- 
cent of  the  ticket  revenue  between  1.5 
million  and  2  million,  and  10  of  all  at- 
tendance over  2  million. 


Furthermore,  the  Milwaukee  team 
would  receive  all  the  revenue  from  park- 
ing at  the  Milwaukee  County  Stadium. 

The  zest  and  loyalty  of  Wisconsin  base- 
ball fans  has  been  proved  time  and  again. 
Milwaukee  and  Wisconsin  not  only  de- 
serve a  major  league  baseball  team,  but 
after  the  offers  which  were  made  to  ma- 
jor league  baseball  yesterday  by  the  Mil- 
waukee County  Board  and  the  Schlitz 
Brewing  Co.,  any  future  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  organized  baseball  to  grant 
Milwaukee  a  franchise  is  totally  indefen- 
sible. 


ABOLITION  OF  CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  for  several 
years  now.  a  number  of  us  have  proposed 
that  Congress  abolish  capital  punish- 
ment for  Federal  crimes.  "An  eye  for  an 
eye.  a  tooth  for  a  tooth"  was  pretty  har- 
rowing reading  when  first  written.  It  Is 
not  the  mark  of  a  society  that  has  ad- 
vanced to  the  point  of  ours  today. 

Crime  in  the  streets  is  sometliing  that 
is  so  much  a  preoccupation— and  under- 
standably so — that  people  caution  us 
about  getting  up  and  talking  about  elim- 
inating capital  punisiiment.  They  say  It 
is  politically  dangerous  and  that  It  will 
not  sell.  I  do  not  agree  with  either  point, 
actually.  I  think  that  we  should  be  re- 
minded, in  terms  of  political  implica- 
tions, that  a  very  recent  Gallup  poll 
shows  that  a  very  substantial  majority 
of  Americans,  insofar  as  a  poll  can  estab- 
lish it,  do  accept  the  notion  that  we  serve 
not  the  cause  of  community  stability  at 
all  when  we  keep  on  our  law  books  the 
right  to  put  somebody  to  death,  be  it  by 
rope  or  pill  or  cliair. 

I  was  struck  by  two  very  recent  news- 
paper comments,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  may  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HART.  One  was  an  article  from 
the  Detroit  News  of  Sunday,  November  5, 
and  the  second  was  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  yesterday.  Novem- 
ber 6. 

The  first  article  reports  the  happy 
news  from  our  friendly  neighbor  to  the 
north,  Canada,  that  Canada  is  moving 
slowly,  but  steadily,  toward  the  abolition 
of  capital  punishment  for  murder. 

The  second,  an  editorial,  discusses  the 
dilemma  which  a  defendant  charged  with 
violation  of  the  Lindbergh  Kidnaping 
Act  faces.  After  analyzing  its  complica- 
tions and  possible  constitutional  prob- 
lems, the  Post  concludes  editorially: 

The  best  way  to  correct  all  the  statutes 
carrying  this  defect  would  be  to  eliminate 
the  death  penalty. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  do.  That  is  what  we  in 
Congress  should  do. 

We  cannot  reach  the  practices  of  the 
several  States,  but  the  Federal  criminal 
laws  provide  for  capital  punishment  in  a 
number  of  instances.  We  should  elimi- 
nate them.  We  are  going  to  sooner  or 
later,  and  the  sooner,  the  better.  When- 
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ever  it  is.  it  will  be  verj'  late  by  the  clock 
of  history. 

We  know  the  arguments:  How  can  we 
justify  taking  a  man's  life?  We  are  told 
that  is  the  way  to  deter  crime.  It  is  a 
deterrent.  Therefore,  society  is  justified 
in  doing  it. 

Mr.  President,  you  can  make  statistics 
play  any  song  you  want,  but  I  have  seen 
no  statistic  that  establishes  the  proposi- 
tion that  capital  punishment — the  exe- 
cution of  a  murderer — stops  the  next 
murder.  Indeed.  Mr.  President,  you  com- 
pare the  statistics  of  States  which  pro' 
vide  for  capital  punishment  against  the 
statistics  of  States  which  do  not  permit 
capital  punishment,  and  the  murder 
rates  in  the  noncapital  States  are  a 
shade  lower  than  those  in  the  capital 
States. 

We  abolished  capital  punishment  in 
Michigan  100  years  ago.  Our  neighbor 
Illinois  and  our  neighbor  Ohio  have  such 
punishment.  Our  murder  rate  is  lower 
than  theirs.  The  figures  just  do  not 
justify  our  using  the  excuse  that  capital 
punishment  deters  murder. 

The  other  reason  for  sanctions  In  the 
law  is  to  rehabilitate  the  criminal.  I 
have  not  heard  anybody  argue  that  capi- 
tal punishment  rehabilitates  the  crim- 
inal. 

There  is  another  sobering  factor  about 
this.  Some  mistakes  we  make  in  life 
we  can  correct,  but  we  cannot  correct 
the  situation  that  applies  if  a  man  has 
been  executed  by  mistake.  And  that  has 
happened,  too,  in  our  history.  That  ex- 
plains why  some  States  got  aro'und  to 
abolishing  capital  punishment.  They  dis- 
covered— and  imagine  the  shock — that 
they  had  executed  an  innocent  man. 

There  are  good  citizens  in  this  coim- 
try  who  are  begininng  to  give  voice  to 
these  concerns.  The  very  able  former 
Governor  of  Ohio,  who,  as  the  Governor 
of  Ohio,  had  to  face  the  problem  of 
whether  to  commute  death  sentences  or 
not,  is  the  chairman  of  the  National 
Committee  To  Abolish  the  Federal  Death 
Penalty,  which  is  determined  to  per- 
suade the  Congress  that  we  shall  elimi- 
nate capital  punishment  for  a  Federal 
crime.  Michael  V.  DiSalle,  who  has 
played  many  other  useful  roles  in  the 
past  two  decades,  is  now  giving  voice  and 
leadership  to  this  concern,  joined  by 
many  other  good  and  distinguished  citi- 
zens. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  73  nations  have 
abolished  capital  punishment. 

Mr.  President,  you  can  mark  the  ad- 
vance of  a  society  In  many  ways — how 
concerned  it  is  for  its  children;  how  sen- 
sitive and  effective  it  is  in  responding  to 
the  concerns  of  its  elderly.  We  can  get 
great  grades  on  those  tests,  if  we  want 
to.  But  If  we  do  all  of  these  things,  but 
fall  to  correct  this  business  of  capital 
punishment,  history's  verdict  will  note  it. 
Quite  aside  from  what  history  will  say 
about  us,  it  is  to  our  contemporary  com- 
fort that  we  would  be  infinitely  better  off 
to  say  we  understand  whatever  may  have 
been  said  for  that  practice  on  the  fron- 
tier, or  2,000  years  ago;  today  we  under- 
stand each  other  well  enough,  our  mo- 
tives, and  our  emotions,  that  we  would 
be  better  off  to  be  rid  of  this  law. 

I  again  appeal  to  my  colleagues  that 
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we  give  thought  to  this.  We  are  going  to 
do  it  some  day.  Let  it  be  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  delighted  to  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  upon 
the  case  which  he  has  made  for  the  abol- 
ishment of  capital  punishment,  based 
upon  the  experience  of  my  State,  as  well 
as  to  support  the  argument  which  he 
has  so  effectively  made. 

Maine  abolished  capital  punishment 
back  in  the  19th  century,  the  early 
1870's.  Nothing  in  our  experience  as  a 
State  since  that  time  has  caused  us  to 
regret  that  action.  Of  course,  we  cannot 
prove  anytliing  negatively,  so  we  carmot 
prove  what  would  have  been  our  experi- 
ence had  that  action  not  been  taken.  But 
I  think  the  case  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  is  irrefutable  from  my 
point  of  view,  and  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  compliment  him 
upon  making  that  case  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 

Maine,  not  just  for  his  kind  words,  but 

for  his  cosponsorship  of  the  legislation 

which  is  before  us  that  would  achieve 

this  objective.  With  his  support  and  that 

of  others  who  have  supported  us.  I  hope 

the  day  is  not  long  down  the  road  when 

we  will  act  affirmatively. 

Exhibit  1 

(Prom  the  Detroit  News,  Nov.  5.  1967] 

End  or  the  Death  Penalty  Weighed  in 

Ottawa 

(By  Oreg  ConnoUey) 

Ottawa. — Canada  is  moving  slowly  but 
steadily  towards  abolishing  capital  punlah- 
nient  for  murder. 

The  latest  trend  is  a  proposal  by  the  fed- 
eral government  to  limit  capital  punishment 
on  a  five-year  experimental  basis,  to  the  mur- 
der of  police  officers.  sherUTs  and  prison 
guards. 

In  Canada  the  criminal  code  is  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  government  at 
Ottawa;  the  administration  of  the  code  rests 
with  the  provinces. 

The  Canadian  Parliament  determines  the 
punishment  for  murder  and  this  decision  is 
effective  all  across  Canada. 

Presently  there  are  two  murder  categories 
in  the  criminal  code — capital  and  non-capital 
murder.  The  first  is  described  as  a  deliberate 
act;  noncapital  covers  murders  committed  in 
the  heat  of  passion  without  premeditation. 
However,  the  death  sentence  has  not  been 
applied  in  Canada  since  the  Liberal  govern- 
ment of  Prime  Minister  Lester  Pearson  took 
office  In  April,  1963.  Thus  far  the  federal 
cabinet  has  commuted  to  life  Imprisonment 
the  hanging  sentences  of  27  convicted  mur- 
derers. 

A  private  member's  bill  was  Introduced  in 
the  House  of  Commons  last  year  calling  for 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishment. 

Pearson  voted  for  it  and  so  did  Solicitor- 
General  Larry  Pennell.  the  cabinet  minister 
who  makes  the  recommendation  for  com- 
mutation of  death  sentences. 

But  the  legislation  was  defeated  143  to 
112 — this  was  a  free  vote  when  members  of 
Parliament  voted  according  to  conscience  and 
without  party  discipline. 

The  reasons  for  the  defeat  Included  con- 
cern that  abolition  of  the  hanging  sentence 
could  mean  an  open  season  by  hardened 
criminals  on  policemen. 

A  new  bill  Introduced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Pennell  is  Intended  to  meet 
this  objection.  The  long  walk  to  the  ecaflold 


will  still   be  in  order  for  anyone  killing  a 
policeman  or  other  peace  officer. 

At  the  time  of  the  capital  punishment  de- 
bate last  year  many  legislators  also  voted 
against  abolition  because  they  were  per- 
turbed by  the  prospect  of  murders  with  life 
terms  getting  out  on  parole  after  10  years 
or  so  in  a  penitentiary. 

Kidnaping  Law 

Both  Congress  and  the  country  ought  to 
watch  the  outcome  of  the  kidnap  case  that 
win  come  before  the  Supreme  Court  for 
argument  this  week.  The  case  involving  the 
kidnaping  of  John  J.  Brant  III — allegedly 
by  Charles  Jackson  and  John  A,  Walsh  Jr. — 
is  before  the  Supreme  Court  because  a  Fed- 
eral district  court  held  the  Federal  Kidnaping 
Act,  under  which  the  charges  were  brought, 
to  be  unconstitutional.  Congress  may  find 
it  necessary  to  rescue  this  important  act  by 
removing  its  infirmities. 

Congress  passed  this  law  after  the  famous 
Lindbergh  kidnaping  to  provide  stiff  penalties 
for  abductors  who  take  their  victim  across 
state  lines.  Anyone  convicted  under  the  law 
may  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  of  years  or 
for  life.  The  penalty  becomes  death  if  the 
victim  is  injured  or  killed  and  if  a  jury 
recommends  execution.  The  lower  court  ruled 
that  this  provision  for  a  more  severe  penalty 
If  the  defendants  are  tried  by  a  Jury  has 
the  effect  of  Impairing  their  right  to  Jury 
trial.  If  they  should  plead  guilty,  they  could 
not  be  executed,  but  if  they  should  insist  on 
a  iury  trial  the  result  could  be  capital  pun- 
ishment. 

The  Department  of  Justice  contends  that 
the  predicament  of  the  defendants  Is  not 
worsened  by  asking  for  a  Jury,  that  even  If 
they  pleaded  guilty  the  Judge  could  then 
empanel  a  jury  and  ask  for  recommenda- 
tions for  sentencing.  It  is  also  argued  that 
the  trial  Judge  need  not  accept  a  Jury's 
recommendation  of  capital  punishment. 
Whatever  the  Supreme  Court  may  decide  on 
grounds  of  constitutionality,  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  ask  a  man  to  choose  be- 
tween pleading  guilty  with  a  lesser  penalty 
and  asking  for  a  Jury  trial  that  might  lead 
to  his  execution.  Several  other  laws  on  the 
books  pose  the  same  unfortunate  alterna- 
tives. "There  should  be  no  jKDint  anywhere  in 
the  law  that  a  demand  for  a  Jury  trial  may 
entail  heavier  punishment. 

The  best  way  to  correct  all  the  statutes 
carrying  this  defect  would  be  to  eliminate 
the  death  penalty. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Haclmey.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mbtcalf)  : 

8. 319.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  sell  certain  land  In  Iiander, 
Wyo.,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  423.  An  act  authorizing  the  use  of  addi- 
tional funds  to  defray  certain  Increased  costs 
associated  with  the  construction  of  the 
small-boat  harbor  at  Manele  Bay.  Lanal, 
Hawaii,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1391.  An  act  to  cancel  certain  construc- 
tion costs  and  irrigation  assessments  charge- 
able against  lands  of  the  Fort  Peck  Indian 
Reservation.  Mont.; 

S.  2179.  An  act  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
special  milk  programs  for  the  Armed  Fopoes 
and  veterans  hospitals;  and 

S.J. Res.  114.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  In  cer- 
tain cases. 
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NATIONAL  RESOURCE  DEVELOP- 
MENT POLICY  AND  THE  DICKIEY- 
LINCOLN  SCHOOL  PROJECT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  Wednes- 
day, October  25,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives voted  to  reject  a  compromise  ap- 
propriation for  the  Dickey- Lincoln 
School  project  on  the  upper  St.  John 
River  in  the  State  of  Maine.  It  was  an 
unfortunate  action,  which  reflected  mis- 
understandings as  to  the  value  of  the 
project  to  Maine  and  the  rest  of  New 
England,  a  departure  from  our  basic  na- 
tional resource  development  policy,  and 
pressures  from  a  powerful  group  of  lob- 
byists organized  on  a  national  scale. 

Earlier  I  had  something  to  say  about 
the  kind  of  tactics  and  pressures  that 
have  been  utilized  by  the  private  power 
lobby  over  the  past  3  years  in  opposition 
to  this  project. 

I  should  like  to  make  the  record  this 
afternoon  with  respect  to  one  of  the 
latest  of  such  efforts  exerted  by  that 
lobby.  What  I  have  to  say  has  to  do  with 
the  activities,  the  testimony,  and  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Albert  A.  Cree.  who 
iB  chairman  of  the  Electric  Coordinating 
Council  of  New  England. 

On  May  II  of  this  year,  Mr.  Cree  made 
a  statement  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
PubUc  Works  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  relating  to  the  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  project.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man of  that  subcommittee  requested 
that  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and 
specifically  its  Bureau  of  Power,  make 
an  analysis  of  that  statement  by  Mr 
Cree  for  the  benefit  of  the  subcommittee. 

Under  date  of  June  12,  1967,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  submitted  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender] 
a  memorandum  report  prepared  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission's  Bureau  of 
Power  analyzing  Mr.  Cree's  statement  to 
the  subcommittee.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  memorandum  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Fedeeal  Poweh  Commission, 
Washington  D.C.,  June  12, 1967 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works 
Committee  on  Appropriations, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dkab  Senator  Ellender:  As  requested  In 
your  letter  of  May  13,  1967.  we  have  had  our 
staff  analyze  the  testimony  on  the  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  School  project  presented  by  Mr  Al- 
bert A.  Cree.  Chairman,  Electric  Coordlnatlne 
Council  of  New  England.  The  staff  analysis 
and  comments  are  Included  In  the  enclosed 
memorandum  report.  The  analysis  Is  based 
principally  on  staff  studies  made  In  December 
1966  for  the  Survey  and  Investigation  Staff 
House  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  CommlMlon  has  previously  considered 
the  Dlckey-Lancoln  School  project,  and  In 
1964  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
tfcat  the  proposed  development  wa«  eco- 
nomically well  Justified  and  merited  early 
construction.  The  current  sUff  studies  sup- 
port this  conclusion. 
Sincerely, 

Lm  C.  White, 

Chairman. 


Memorandum  Report  Prepared  bt  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission's  Bureau  or 
Power  Analyzing  a  Statement  Made  bt 
Albert  A.  Cree  '  to  the  Subcombhttee  on 
Public  Works,  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  Regarding  Appropriations  To 
Complete  Studies  for  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  Project,  Maine 

This  memorandum  report  has  been  pre- 
pared in  response  to  the  request  In  a  letter 
dated  May  13.  1967,  from  Senator  Allen  J. 
Ellender,  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  Committee  on  Appropriations.  The 
letter  from  Senator  Ellender  Included  four 
attachments  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Corpe  of  Engineers  Justification 
for  $1,676,000  to  complete  pre-constructlon 
planning  for  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  proj- 
ect In  Maine. 

(2)  A  statement  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works,  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
United  States  Senate,  dated  May  11,  1967.  by 
Mr.  Albert  A.  Cree  In  opposition  to  the  ap- 
propriation of  additional  funds  for  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  project. 

(3)  A  review  of  Dlckey-Llncoln  School 
project,  dated  December  1966,  by  the  Electric 
Coordinating  Council  of  New  England,  and 

(4)  A  report  on  Power  Supply  for  New 
England.  1973-1990.  dated  February  1967  and 
prepared  by  Ebasco  Services.  Inc. 

Mr.  Cree's  statement  discusses  six  points. 
These  are  listed  below  as  separate  headings. 
Following  each  heading  we  have  briefly  sum- 
marized Mr.  Cree's  views  as  expressed  in  his 
statement  and  in  the  review  report  of  the 
Electric  Coordinating  Council  of  New  Eng- 
land. Our  comments  follow  these  brief  sum- 
maries. 

Point  1.  "A  review  and  appraisal  of  the 
completeness  and  adequacy  of  the  study  con- 
ducted by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  on  which  the  re- 
port was  based  recommending  the  project  for 
authorization." 

Mr.  Cree  contends  that  a  complete  and 
adequate  study  has  not  been  made  of  the 
Dlckey-Llncoln  School  project. 

Most  of  Mr.  Cree's  comments  relate  to  the 
August  1964  report  on  the  International 
Pas.^maquoddy  Tidal  Power  Project  and 
Upper  St.  John  River  Hydroelectric  Power 
Development,  the  latter  being  the  proposed 
Dlckey-Llncoln  School  project.  While  It  Is 
tn:e  that  the  1964  report  does  not  contain 
some  details  that  are  normallv  Included  In 
survey  reports  by  the  Corps  "of  Engineers, 
there  have  been  continuous  studies  of  the 
Dlckey-Llncoln  School  project  since  that  date. 
The  detailed  cost  estimates  for  the  Dickey 
project,  as  prepared  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers In  1964  and  shown  on  pages  17-29  of 
the  report  by  the  Electric  Coordinating 
Council,  are  evidence,  however,  that  con- 
siderable study  had  been  made  of  the  project 
even  at  that  date. 

Point  2.  "An  analysis  of  the  soundness  of 
the  cost  estimate  of  $218.7  million." 

Mr.  Cree  expresses  to  view,  based  upon 
studies  made  by  Chas.  T.  Main.  Inc.,  that 
the  construction  cost  of  the  Dlckey-Llncoln 
School  project  will  be  at  least  $284  million, 
compared  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  esti- 
mate of  $218  million,  and  that  an  allowance 
for  escalation  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  ma- 
terial between  1964  and  the  1975  date  of  con- 
struction completion  would  add  approxl- 
matelv  $55  million  to  the  construction  cost. 
We  have  not  attempted  to  evaluate  the  sep- 
arate cost  estimates  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  Chas.  T  Main  because  such  an  evaluation 
could  not  be  made  within  the  time  avail- 
able for  the  preparation  of  these  comments. 
We  note,  however,  that  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  had  widespread  experience  In  esti- 
mating the  costs  of  reservoir  projects 
throughout  the  United  States.  Nevertheless, 
actual  construction  costs  may  differ  slgnlfl- 

'  Chairman.  Central  Vermont  Public  Serv- 
ice Corporation;  President.  Vermont  Electric 
Power  Company.  Inc.:  Chairman,  Electric 
Coordinating  Council  of  New  England 


cantly  from  estimated  costs,  either  on  the 
high  or  low  side.  Several  recent  bids  by  con- 
tractors to  build  laxge  reservoir  projects  for 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  have  been  less  than 
the  Corps'  estimates  of  costs.  Examples  are 
the  Llbby  project  In  Montana,  the  Dworshak 
project  in  Idaho,  and  the  Carters  project  In 
Georgia.  In  March  1967,  the  contractors  who 
are  to  build  the  Llbby  dam  In  Montana  near 
the  Canadian  border  bid  $82.9  million  to 
construct  this  project.  This  Is  $5.5  million 
less  than  the  Corps'  estimated  construction 
cost  of  $88.4  million.  Due  to  adverse  winter 
weather  conditions  the  construction  season 
for  Llbby  will  be  similar  to  that  which  would 
be  available  for  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School 
project.  We  note  also  that  the  Corps'  more 
detailed  studies  of  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School 
project,  made  since  1964,  have  resulted  In  a 
decrease  In  their  estimate  of  construction 
cost  from  $218.7  to  $212.1  million.  In  ref- 
erence to  possible  escalation  in  costs  of  labor 
and  material,  the  Electric  Coordinating 
Council's  review  report  (page  46)  recognizes 
that  a  comparable  escalation  would  result  in 
the  cost  of  constructing  alternative  sources 
of  power. 

Point  3.  "An  analysU  of  the  s<yundneas  of 
the  estimated  allocation  of  the  annual  proj- 
ect benefits  to  pouter,  flood  control  and  area 
redeveUypnnent ." 

Mr.  Cree  agrees  that  the  allocation  of  al- 
most 98.5  percent  of  the  project  benefits  to 
power  and  the  $40,000  annual  benefit  to 
flood  control  are  both  reasonable.  He  states 
that  the  allocation  of  $409,000  (now  esti- 
mated by  the  Corps  to  be  $467,000)  of  annual 
benefits  to  area  redevelopment  should  be  re- 
viewed in  the  light  of  past  experience  at 
other  locations,  particularly  in  the  Massena 
New  York,  area  of  the  large  St.  Lawrence 
River  Power  Development. 

Whether  or  not  costs  are  allocated  to  area 
redevelopment  Is  a  matter  of  policy.  In  the 
case  of  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  project,  the 
amount  of  the  proposed  allocation  of  proj- 
ect costs  to  this  purpose  Is  too  small  to 
have  a  significant  effect  on  the  economics 
of  power  development. 

Point  4.  "An  appraisal  of  the  plans  for  the 
marketing  of  power  including  the  proposed 
power  rates  to  be  charged  and  the  payout 
schedule." 

Mr.  Cree  states  that  there  Is  no  evidence 
that  a  marketing  plan  exists  for  the  output 
of  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  project  and 
that  the  seven  major  electric  utilities  In 
southern  New  England  would  not  be  inter- 
ested in  purchasing  peaking  power  from  the 
project  at  a  price  of  $15  per  kilowatt  per  year 
plus  three  mills  per  kilowatt-hour,  with 
availability  of  approximately  two  hours  per 
day  five  days  per  week. 

If  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  project  Is 
constructed,  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
under  terms  of  the  1944  Flood  Control  Act, 
would  have  the  responsibility  for  marketing 
the  power  output.  We  are  not  aware  of  In- 
terior having  specific  plans  for  marketing  the 
project  power,  but  representatives  of  that 
Department  have  suggested  that  100,000  kilo- 
watts of  capacity  at  50  percent  annual  load 
factor  would  be  marketed  to  preference  cus- 
tomers In  Maine  and  the  remaining  capacity 
would  be  sold  as  peaking  capacity  to  major 
electric  utility  systems  In  New  England. 

Our  studies  show  that  a  price  of  approxi- 
mately $15  per  kilowatt-year  plus  three  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour  would  be  required  to  pay 
all  operation,  maintenance,  and  marketing 
expenses  and  to  amortize  within  60  years  all 
power  Investment  costs,  Including  the  cost  of 
transmission  facilities. 

The  assumption  that  the  peaking  power 
would  be  made  available  approximately  two 
hours  per  day  five  days  per  week  would  not 
provide  for  the  best  utilization  of  the  capac- 
ity. The  large  storage  capacity  that  would  b« 
available  In  the  Dickey  reservoir  would  permit 
operation  of  the  project  on  a  seasonal  basis 
so  as  to  provide  more  hours  of  operation  per 
day  during  peak  load  periods.  Also,  it  is  un- 
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derstood  that  consideration  Is  being  given 
to  installing  two  or  more  reversible  units 
In  the  Dickey  plant.  This  would  require  the 
purchase  of  electric  energy  for  pumping  but 
would  permit  a  further  Increase  in  the  num- 
ber ol  hours  that  peaking  capacity  could  be 
made  available  each  day. 

As  Is  Indicated  in  our  comments  under 
Point  5,  we  do  not  agree  that  the  investor- 
owned  utilities  could  provide  alternative 
capacity  at  a  cost  that  would  be  lower  than 
the  delivered  cost  of  power  from  the  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  School  project. 

Point  5.  "A  comparison  of  the  estim,ated 
cost  of  power  production  under  the  project 
with  costs  under  alternative  means,  including 
steam  plants,  nuclear  plants,  and  pumped 
storage  and   nuclear  combinations." 

Mr.  Cree  contends  that  the  Investor-owned 
utilities  In  New  England,  by  constructing 
combinations  of  nuclear  plants  and  pumped 
storage  hydroelectric  plants,  could  supply 
power  equivalent  to  the  output  of  the  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  School  project  at  annual  savings  of 
roughly  $2.2  million.  Computations  in  sup- 
port of  this  conclusion  are  shown  on  page  59 
of  the  Electric  Coordinating  Council's  review 
report.  Mr.  Cree  repeats  his  argument  under 
Point  2  that  the  cost  estimate  of  the  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  School  project  Is  too  low:  states  that 
a  realistic  interest  rate  of  i\i  percent  would 
conform  more  nearly  to  the  requirements  of 
Senate  Document  No.  97  than  the  3 ',4  per- 
cent used  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior: 
and  contends  that  a  realistic  service  life  of  50 
years  rather  than  100  years  should  be  used 
for  economic  analyses  to  conform  to  the  gen- 
erally accepted  amortization  period  for  Fed- 
eral projects. 

It  Is  our  conclusion  that  the  indicated 
annual  savings  of  $2.2  million  is  unrealistic 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  The  comparative 
analysis  upon  which  Mr.  Cree's  statement  is 
based  assigns  no  value  to  the  Dlckey-Llncoln 
School  project  for  downstream  benefits  to 
hydroelectric  plants  In  Canada.  The  latter 
benefits  have  been  estimated  to  average  350,- 
000,000  kilowatt-hours  annually  and  It  Is 
understood  that  one-half  of  this  amount  of 
energy  would  be  made  available  by  Canada  to 
the  United  States  each  year  as  payment  for 
the  benefits  to  the  Canadian  plants.  The 
analysis  makes  no  allowance  for  the  greater 
periods  of  outages  of  nuclear  plants  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  hydroelectric  plants.  It 
assumes  that  alternative  pumped  storage 
plants  would  be  available  at  a  capital  cost  of 
$72  per  kilowatt,  an  amount  which  Is  con- 
siderably less  than  our  estimates.  Also,  It 
assumes  that  all  pumping  energy  required 
by  the  pumped  storage  plants  would  be  low- 
cost  energy  avaUable  from  nuclear  plants. 
Our  studies  show  that  such  energy  would  not 
be  available  for  pumping  during  the  early 
years  of  operation  of  the  Dlckey-Llncoln 
School  project. 

In  reference  to  the  Interest  rate,  the  rate 
of  3  Vg  percent  was  furnished  by  the  Treasury 
Department  as  being  in  conformance  with 
the  method  for  determining  the  interest  rate 
for  Federal  water  resource  projects  as  out- 
lined in  Senate  Document  No.  97. 

A  period  of  100  years  or  the  estimated  eco- 
nomic life,  whichever  is  shorter.  Is  normally 
used  in  economic  analyses  of  major  water 
resource  projects.  This  Is  in  accord  with  the 
provisions  In  Senate  Document  No.  07.  In 
financial  analyses,  made  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  repayment  requirements,  It  is 
customary  to  assume  that  all  power  costs 
will  be  amortized  within  a  period  of  50  years 
from  the  in-service  date  of  the  facilities. 

Last  December  the  Commission  st&ff  fur- 
nished Information  to  the  Surveys  and  In- 
vestigation Staff,  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, on  the  estimated  cost  of  power  from 
sources  alternative  to  the  Dlckey-Llncoln 
School  development.  We  believe  a  summary 
of  this  Information  would  be  more  useful 
than  a  step-by-step  analysis  of  the  estimates 
presented  In  the  Electric  Coordinating  Ooun- 
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cU's  review  report.  Therefore,  we  are  present- 
ing below  our  estimates  of  (a)  alternative 
I>ower  costs,  (b)  our  economic  evaluation  of 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  project,  and  (e) 
our  determination  of  the  rate  that  would  be 
required  to  repay  the  power  costs  of  the 
Dlckey-Llncoln  School  project. 

(a)  Estimated  cost  of  power  from  aourcea 
alternative  to  Dickey-Lincoln  School  devel- 
opment 

Estimates  have  been  made  by  the  Commis- 
sions' staff  of  the  unit  costs  of  power  from 
various  sources  alternative  to  the  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  School  development.  These  unit  costs 
have  been  derived  and  converted  to  at- 
market  values  applicable  at  load  centers  In 
Maine  and  In  the  Boston  area.  Alternative 
costs  were  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  cost 
of  power  from  conventional  steam,  nuclear 
steam,  and  pumped  storage  developments. 

The  estimated  costs  of  power  from  a  nu- 
clear steam-electric  plant  in  Maine  are  based 
upon  the  costs  of  power  from  a  plant  located 
in  the  Boston  area  with  a  portion  of  the  out- 
put being  transmitted  to  Maine.  It  was  found 
that  such  an  arrangement  would  provide 
power  at  lower  cost  than  a  plant  located  in 
Maine.  This  is  due  to  the  substantial  trans- 
mission facilities  that  would  be  required  to 
market  the  p>ower  If  a  large  nuclear  plant 
were  constructed  In  Maine  In  the  near  future. 
No  estimates  are  Included  for  the  cost  of  a 
pumped  storage  development  In  Maine  be- 
cause such  a  development  would  be  Incapa- 
ble of  supplying  load  at  average  system  load 
factor.  Therefore,  a  pumped  storage  project 
could  not  be  an  alternative  to  the  100,000 
kilowatts  of  power  from  Dlckey-Llncoln 
School  which.  It  Is  assumed,  would  be  mar- 
keted at  system  load  factor  In  Maine. 

Fixed  charges  assure  private  financing  and 
Include  the  cost  of  money  at  7.0  percent,  de- 
preciation. Interim  replacements.  Insurance, 
and  taxes  based  on  the  experience  of  utility 
companies  In  the  area.  Operation  and  main- 
tenance costs,  including  administrative  and 
general  expenses,  were  based  on  the  latest 
available  Information. 

The  alternative  conventional  Steam-elec- 
tric plants  In  the  Boston  and  Portland  areas 
and  the  alternative  nuclear  plant  In  the 
Boston  area  were  each  assumed  to  be  located 
15  miles  from  the  existing  transmission  net- 
work. The  estimated  costs  Include,  therefore, 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  transmitting  the 
power  output  a  distance  of  15  miles.  The 
estimated  cost  of  nuclear  power  in  Maine 
includes  the  cost  of  transmitting  power  from 
a  plant  In  the  Boston  area  to  Portland, 
Maine.  Alternative  pumped  storage  develop- 
ments were  assumed  to  be  available  an  aver- 
age of  75  miles  from  Boston.  Therefore,  the 
cost  of  power  from  such  developments  In- 
cludes the  cost  of  76  miles  of  transmission 
facilities. 

The  three  following  tables  show  the  deri- 
vation of  the  estimates  of  the  unit  cost  of 
power  from  (1)  conventional  steam-electric 
plants,  (2)  nuclear  plants,  and  (3)  pumped 
storage  projects.  The  resulting  costs  were 
converted  to  at-market  power  values  and 
these  are  stimmarlzed  below : 


Estimated  at-market  power 

Typ«  of  plant 

values 

Massachusetts 

Maine 

Conventional  steam: 

Capacity  (dollars  per  kilowatt- 

year) 

26.50 

23.50 

Energy    (mills    per    kilowatt- 

hour) 

2.47 

2.97 

Nuclear  steam: 

Capacity  (dollan  per  kilowatt- 

year) 

28.50 

33.50 

Enercy    (mills    par   kilowatt- 

hour) 

1.27 

1.37 

Pump  storage: 

Capacity  (dollars  per  kilowatt- 

year) 

19.50 

O 

Eniergy    (mills   per   kilowatt- 

hour) 

4.57 

0) 

>  Not  estimated. 

Some  important  differences  between  the 
staff  estimates,  as  shown  In  Attachments  (1), 
(2),  and  (3),  and  the  estimates  made  by  the 
BHectric  Coordinating  Council  are  discussed 
below. 

The  staff  made  a  capacity  value  adjustment 
of  ten  percent  in  favor  of  the  Dlckey-Llncoln 
School  capacity  in  the  comparison  with  costs 
of  conventional  steam-electric  and  nuclear 
pKxwer,  and  an  adjustment  of  five  percent  In 
the  comparison  with  pumped  storage  hydro- 
electric power.  The  staff  believes  that  In  de- 
veloping a  value  for  the  dependable  capacity 
of  a  project  such  as  Dlckey-Llncoln  School, 
based  upon  the  cost  of  power  from  an  alter- 
native thermal-electric  plant,  adjustments 
must  be  made  to  reflect  the  difference  In  sys- 
tem reserve  requirements,  operating  flexi- 
bility, service  availability,  and  other  factors. 
Most  hydroelectric  plants,  for  example,  are 
particularly  well  adapted  for  serving  peak 
loads  and  operating  as  synchronous  con- 
densers or  as  spinning  reserve.  Under  favor- 
able water  conditions  they  may  supply  ca- 
pacity in  excess  of  their  dependable  capacity, 
making  possible  savings  in  overall  system 
costs.  The  hydroelectric  plant  Involves  the 
use  of  rugged  machinery  operating  at  low 
speeds  and  temperatures,  In  contrast  to  the 
modem  thermal-electric  plant  which  Is  an 
intricate  and  complex  mechanism  Involving 
high-speed,  high-pressure,  high-temperature 
equipment.  Thus,  the  thermal-electric  plant 
Is  subject  to  more  equipment  outages  for 
maintenance  and  repair. 

Based  upon  studies  made  for  the  National 
Power  Survey,  average  forced  and  scheduled 
outages  for  steam-electric  units  rated  at  600 
megawatts  will  range  from  about  11.0  to  13.6 
percent  whereas  the  comparable  outage  rate 
for  hydroelectric  units  Is  about  2.3  percent. 
Based-load  nuclear  plauits  are  shut  down 
about  once  a  year  for  refueling  and  are  Inop- 
erative during  such  pieriods  which  usually 
range  from  three  to  five  weeks.  An  additional 
credit  could  be  assigned  to  hydroelectric  ca- 
pacity owing  to  its  fast-loading  characteris- 
tics. Based  upon  these  considerations  the  staff 
selected  a  capacity  value  adjustment  of  ten 
jjercent  In  favor  of  hydroelectric  capacity 
when  deriving  the  value  of  power  baaed  upon 
the  cost  of  alternative  thermal-electric 
sources.  There  Is,  of  course,  an  element  of 
judgment  In  selecting  the  adjustment  factor 
which  should  be  used.  In  a  pending  applica- 
tion for  license  to  construct  a  hydroelectric 
project,  a  large  investor-owned  electric  util- 
ity has  submitted  an  economic  analysis  to 
the  Commission  In  which  It  uses  an  adjust- 
ment of  15  percent  in  favor  of  the  hydro- 
electric project.  Thus,  this  Is  not  a  factor 
which  Is  recognized  only  by  the  Commission's 
staff. 

A  conventional  hydroelectric  project  hav- 
ing a  large  storage  reservoir  has  certain  in- 
herent advantages  that  would  not  be  avaU- 
able In  the  average  pumped  storage  project. 
The  Dickey  project  will  have  2.9  million  acre- 
feet  of  usable  power  storage  and  will  have  a 
reregulatlng  reservoir  to  permit  peaking  oper- 
ations without  restrictions.  It  can  provide 
almost  instantaneous  reeerve  capacity  ai 
hours  a  day  or  It  can  provide  continuous 
operation  at  full  load  for  M  hours  or  more 
If  needed.  In  contrast,  a  pumped  storage 
project  must  cease  operations  when  Its  upper 
reservoir  Is  empty,  probably  after  only  a  few 
hours  of  operation.  Also,  diirlng  the  dAlly 
pumping  cycle  the  generating  units  are  not 
available  sus  a  soiirce  of  system  reeerve  ca- 
p>aclty.  For  these  Important  reasons  It  la 
considered  that  a  credit  should  be  given  to 
the  conventional  hydroelectric  development. 
The  amount  of  five  percent  was  selected  on 
the  basis  of  engineering  judgment. 

The  Electric  Coordinating  Council's  review 
report  (page  49)  cites  three  potential  pumped 
storage  projects  which  it  Indicates  can  be 
constructed  for  costs  ranging  from  $M  to  178 
per  kilowatt.  No  details  are  given  in  support 
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of  these  estimates  which  are  much  lower 
than  the  »95  per  kilowatt  used  by  the  staff. 
Selection  of  the  size  and  unit  cost  of  alter- 
native pumped  storage  developments  In- 
volves some  Judgment  based  on  Information 
relative  to  the  few  projects  which  have  been 
constructed  and  estimates  for  potential  de- 
velopments. The  following  tabulation,  based 
upon  latest  Information  available  to  the  staff, 
shows  the  actual  and  estimated  costs  of 
pumped  storage  projects  constructed  or 
under  construction  under  FPC  licenses. 


Installed 

Estimated 

Project 

capacity 

cost  per 

(megawatts) 

!  kilowatt 

Taum  S«uk,  Mo 

1 408 

!$113 

Yjcdi  Creek.  N.J 

388 

i>84 

CatJin  Creek,  Colo 

300 

107 

Muddy  Run,  Pa 

800 

J  92 

Klniua,  Pa 

355 

'106 

Salma,  Okia 

500 

>124 

■  The  licensee  now  reports  the  rating  of  the  2  generating  units 
in  this  plant  to  be  204  megawatts  each  However,  the  total  rating 
ef  the  2  units  as  specified  in  the  license  is  3M  megawatts.  Using 
the  latter  rating  the  unit  cost  is  $132  per  Kilowatt. 

'  Actual. 

■  The  lower  pool  is  provided  by  existing  lacilities  and  Is  not 
included.ln  thls,cost  estimate 

Estimates  for  other  projects  proposed  by 
various  Interests  range  from  $70  to  $140  or 
more  per  kilowatt.  Unit  coeta  depend  upon 
site  conditions,  unit  and  plant  sizes,  and 
other  factors.  Costa  may  be  less  when  the 
lower  reservoir  is  already  provided,  as  at 
Muddy  Run  and  Klnzua.  under  construction, 
or  at  the  proposed  Cornwall  and  Northfleld 
Mountain  projects. 

The  Commission  staff  has  me^le  recon- 
naissance estimates  for  a  number  of  pxsten- 
tlal  pumped  storage  developments  in  the 
New  England  area.  Sixteen  of  these  with  In- 
stallations of  500  mw  or  more  each  would  be 
located  within  100  miles  of  Boston  and 
would  provide  an  aggregate  Installed  capac- 
ity of  about  10  million  kilowatts.  The  aver- 
age plant  size  would  be  about  600  mw  and 
the  weighted  average  cost  was  estimated  at 
about  195  per  kilowatt. 

Consideration  of  the  above  led  to  selection 
of  the  alternative  pumped  storage  project 
of  600  mw  capacity  costing  $95  per  kilowatt. 

The  analysis  in  the  Electric  Coordinating 
Council's  report  assumes  that  pumping 
energy  required  for  pumped  storage  plants 
would  cost  1.91  mills  per  kllowatt-hour.  The 
staff  assumed  such  energy  would  cost  3.0 
mills  per  kilowatt-hour. 

Pumping  energy  must  be  supplied  by 
plants  other  than  those  operating  in  the 
base  of  the  load.  As  nuclear  plants  are  in- 
troduced Into  the  power  systems,  such  plants 
are  used  to  supply  base  load  generation 
because  of  their  low  energy  costs.  Thus,  in 
the  early  years  of  operation  of  pumped  stor- 
age plants,  the  sources  of  pumping  energy 
would  be  conventional  ateam-electrlc  plants. 
For  estimating  purposes  the  incremental 
costs  of  generation  at  such  plants  may  be  aa- 
•umed  to  be  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  fuel. 
Such  coeta  for  1864  are  shown  in  the  Com- 
xnlsaion's  publication  entitled,  Steam-Elec- 
tric Plant  Construction  Coat  and  Annual 
Production  Expenses.  A  review  of  the  fuel 
coata  at  plants  of  100  mw  and  more  located 
within  a  100-mile  radius  of  Boston  shows 
that  fuel  coeta  ranged  from  2.97  to  7.18  mills 
per  kllowatt-hour  at  18  plants  having  a  total 
Inatalled  capacity  of  4,2M  mw.  The  weighted 
average  coat  was  3.67  mills  per  kllowatt-hour. 
These  are  at-slte  coata  and  do  not  include 
any  allowance  for  tranamlsslon  coeta  and 
losses  that  might  be  Incurred  If  the  energy 
were  transmitted  to  a  pumped  storage  plant 
for  pumping  use.  The  coeta  of  energy  for 
pumping  would  decrease  as  the  older  con- 
ventional plant*  are  retired  and  today's  base 
load  plants  are  moved  higher  on  the  load 
curve.  Eventually,  it  la  expectfl  that  nu- 
clear plants  would   be  available  to  supply 


energy  for  pumping  purposes  but  this  would 
be  many  years  in  the  future,  probably  not 
before  one  half  of  the  total  generating  capac- 
ity Is  nuclear.  Thus,  the  cost  of  pumping 
energy  would  be  expected  to  decrease  over 
the  life  of  the  pumped  storage  development. 
Considering  all  of  these  factors,  the  staff 
estimated  3.0  mills  per  kllowatt-hour  as  a 
reasonable  life-time  cost  of  pumping  energy. 

(b)  Economic  evaluation  of  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  project 

m  preparing  an  estimate  of  the  value  of 
power  from  the  Dlckey-LlncoIn  School  de- 
velopment, consideration  was  given  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior propwses  to  market  the  project  power. 
It  Is  understood  that  the  intent  is  to  sell 
100.000  kilowatts  of  capacity  at  50  percent 
load  factor  in  Maine  and  to  sell  the  remain- 
ing capacity  at  about  10  percent  annual  load 
factor  In  the  Boston  area. 

Consideration  was  also  given  to  the  pro- 
posed use  of  the  United  States  entitlement 
to  energy  gains  at  Canadian  plants  result- 
ing from  operation  of  the  Dickey  reservoir. 
Under  terms  of  the  proposed  treaty  with 
Canada,  the  United  States  would  receive 
175,000,000  kilowatt-hours  annually,  less 
transmission  losses  At  least  one  percent  of 
this  amount  would  be  returned  weekly.  On 
this  basis  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
expects  to  market  85,000,000  kilowatt-hours 
of   the   annual   entitlement  as   Arm   energy. 

Our  studies  showed  that  the  lowest  coat 
alternative  source  of  50  percent  load  factor 
power  In  Maine  would  be  a  conventional 
steam-electric  plant.  For  power  at  ten  per- 
cent load  factor  delivered  in  the  Boston  area, 
the  lowest  cost  source  of  alternative  power 
would  be  a  pumped  storage  project.  There- 
fore, in  this  analysis  of  the  value  of  power 
output  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  project, 
the  value  of  the  portion  to  be  marketed  in 
Maine  has  been  based  on  the  coet  of  power 
from  a  steam-electric  plant  and  the  value 
of  the  remainder  has  been  based  on  the  cost 
of  power  from  a  pumped  storage  project 

The  following  table  shows  the  derivation 
of  the  at-market  value  of  project  power,  ex- 
clusive of  downstream  benefits; 

Value    of    power    marketed     in 
Maine  : 

100.000  kilowatts    X    $23.50 $2,350,000 

353,000,000'  kilowatt  hours    X 

3.1'  mills 1,094,300 


Subtotal    3,444.300 


Value  of  remaining  power  mar- 
keted in  Boston  area: 
689,000  •    kilowatts    X     90.5     X 
$19.50 12,159,100 

638,000,000*  kilowatt  hours   X 

92.9  percent  x  4.5  mUls 2,  667,  100 


Subtoital    14,826,200 


Total  at-market  value 18,270,500 

»  438,000,000  kwh  for  60%  load  factor  oper- 
ation less  85,000,000  kwh  from  U.S.  entitle- 
ment of  Canadian   downstream  benefits. 

'  This  la  the  coet  from  Attachment  1  with- 
out the  energy  cost  adjustment  factor.  Use 
of  this  factor  Is  not  appropriate  In  this  case 
since  the  power  In  Maine  Is  to  be  marketed 
at  50%  load  factor. 

•Total  project  capacity  of  794,000  kw  less 
at-slte  capacity  of  105,000  kw  (100.000  kw 
plus  5.000  kw  losses)    marketed  In  Maine. 

*  Total  project  annual  output  of  1,010,000,- 
000  kwh  less  372,000.000  kwh  (353.000,000 
kwh  plus  19,000.000  kwh  losses)  marketed  in 
Maine. 

The  total  benefits  attributable  to  the  proj- 
ect may  be  derived  by  adding  to  the  above 
power  benefits,  the  downstream  power  bene- 
fits and  the  non-power  benefits  as  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Corps  of  Englneera. 


At-market     value     of     project 

power -  $18,270,500 

Total   downstream   benefits   to 

Canadian    plants 1.060.000 

Flood  control  benefits 40,000 

Area  redevelopment  benefits 467,  000 


Total   19,827,500 

The  capital  and  annual  cost  of  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  project  and  the  associated 
transmission  facilities,  as  estimated  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  re£pectively,  are  as  follows. 

Project  construction  cost $212,113,000 

Transmission  construction 

cost    78,820.000 

Interest   during   construction.  20,  895,  000 
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Total    Investment 311,828,000 


Annual  fixed  charges  (3V4% 
Interest  and  100-year  period 
of  analysis) 

Annual    operating   coats 


Total  annual  costs. 


10,215,000 
1,957.400 

12,  172,  400 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing,  the  benefit- 
cost  ratio  of  the  project  would  be  1.63  to 
1.0. 

(c)  Rate  and  repayment  analysis  of  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  project 
Rates  for  the  sale  of  project  power  would 
be  based  on  recovering  the  costs,  including 
amortization  of  the  investment  allocated  to 
power  over  a  50-year  period.  The  available 
allocation  assigns  the  following  capital  and 
annual  costs  to  power. 

Project  conatructlon  cost $199,638,000 

Transmission  construction 

cost    78,820,000 

Interest  during  construction. .       19.  857,  000 


Investment  allocated  to 

power 293.215.000 


Annual  fixed  charges  (3^  per- 
cent Interest  and  50-year 
amortization)    

Annual  operating  costs 

Annual  costs  allocated  to 
power 


11,  866.  000 
1,  955,  400 


13,821,400 

Should  all  energy  available  at  the  market, 
Including  at-slte  production  and  the  down- 
stream entitlement,  be  marketed  at  3.0  mills 
per  kllowatt-hour  the  annual  revenue  would 
be  $3,331,500  (1110.5  million  kwh  x  3.0  mills). 
The  capacity  available  at  the  market  (723.5 
mw)  would  then  cost  $14.60  per  kilowatt- 
year.  Allowing  $0.50  per  kilowatt  for  annual 
administrative  costs,  the  resulting  rate  would 
be  about  $15  per  kilowatt-year.  This  is  sub- 
stantially below  our  estimated  coet  of  capac- 
ity from  alternative  power  plants  constructed 
with  private  financing. 

Point  6.  "An  overall  appraUal  of  the  need 
and  significance  of  the  project  in  meeting 
power  requirements  in  the  light  of  the  ex- 
pansion program  planned  by  the  New  Eng- 
land utilities." 

Mr.  Cree  states  that  in  view  of  all  that  is 
currently  being  done  in  New  England  for 
provision  of  the  economical  supply  of  the 
p)ower  needs  of  the  people  of  the  region,  there 
is  no  need  for,  and  no  significance  to,  the 
Dickey-Llncoln  School  project  In  meeUng 
the  future  power  requirements  of  New  Eng- 
land. He  reports  that  by  1980  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  project  would  be  capable  of 
supplying  lesa  than  2.5  percent  of  New  Eng- 
land's peak  load  capacity  requlrementa,  and 
less  than  one  percent  of  New  England's  an- 
nual energy  requirements.  He  concludes  that 
even  If  the  entire  output  of  the  Dickey-Lin- 
coln School  project  were  given  to  New  Eng- 
land customers  for  nothing,  it  would  have  no 
significant  effect  on  the  coat  of  electricity  In 
the  region. 

The  above  statements  are  not  very  mean- 


ingful because  they  could  be  applied  to  any 
single  p>ower  source  whether  it  be  a  conven- 
tional hydroelectric  development,  a  pumped 
storage  plant,  or  a  thermal-electric  plant. 
New  capacity  additions  are  needed  to  pro- 
vide for  load  grovrth  and  to  replace  existing 
equipment  as  It  becomes  obsolete.  The  major 
electric  utility  systems  of  New  England  are 
to  be  conmiended  for  their  long  range  plan- 
ning to  serve  future  anticipated  loads.  The 
February  1967  report  of  Ebasco  Services  In- 
corporated on  Power  Supply  for  New  England 
shows  that  new  generating  resources  of  about 
29  million  kilowatts  will  be  required  in  New 
England  between  1973  and  1990,  It  Is  pro- 
posed In  the  report  that  some  six  million 
kilowatts  of  new  p)eaking  capacity  be  pro- 
vided during  this  period  through  the  devel- 
opment of  pumped  storage  projects.  It  Is  ap- 
parent, therefore,  that  the  capacity  at 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  could  be  readily  uti- 
lized In  the  region  and  that  it  would  be  a 
relatively  small  component  of  the  total  elec- 
tric generating  capacity  in  New  England. 
However,  the  100,000  kilowatts  which  would 
be  marketed  to  preference  customers  in 
Maine  covild  provide  a  substantial  reduction 
In  the  cost  of  power  to  those  systems. 

From  the  standpoint  of  reliability  of  serv- 
ice. It  is  desirable  that  a  part  of  the  gen- 
erating capacity  be  capable  of  taking  on  ad- 
ditional load  very  quickly.  Hydroelectric  ca- 
pacity, both  conventional  and  pumped  stor- 
age. Is  best  adapted  for  providing  peakli^ 
capacity  and  spinning  reserve  for  load  pro- 
tection. Gas  turbines  are  also  used  for  peak- 
ing but  require  more  time  for  loading.  They 
are.  however,  capable  of  being  loaded  much 
faster  than  conventional  and  nuclear  steam- 
electric  capacity.  The  latter  are  not  suitable 
for  peaking  use  and  load  protection  because 
of  economic  and  operating  considerations. 
They  have  their  greatest  value  in  operating 
as  base-load  plants  and  constitute  desirable 
partners  of  peaking  plants. 

There  are  many  undeveloped  conventional 
hydroelectric  sites  In  New  England  but  the 
power  potential  of  most  of  the  sites  Is  small. 
As  a  result,  the  cost  of  power  development 
may  be  greater  than  the  cost  of  power  from 
alternative  sources.  The  proposed  Dickey 
project  has,  by  far,  the  largest  power  po- 
tential of  any  of  the  undeveloped  sites.  It 
is  apparent  that  it  and  several  of  the  po- 
tential pumped  storage  developments  in  New 
England  will  be  needed  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

The  Dickey  project  with  its  large  storage 
reservoir  normally  would  be  operated  as  a 
peaking  plant,  but  in  case  of  emergency  it 
would  be  capable  of  continuous  operation 
for  a  considerable  period.  In  contrast,  the 
usual  pumped  storage  development  normal- 
ly would  have  a  small  headwater  reservoir 
which  would  limit  the  power  plant  to  a  few 
hours  of  continuous  operation.  Another  fac- 
tor to  consider  in  planning  pumped  storage 
projects  as  a  source  of  future  peaking  ca- 
pacity is  the  availability  of  off-peak  energy 
for  pumping.  A  detailed  study  would  be  re- 
quired to  determine  the  maximum  amount 
of  pumped  storage  capacity  which  could  be 
utilized  without  encountering  limitations  in 
availability  of  off-peak  energy  for  pumping. 
A  considerable  amount  of  off-peak  energy 
would  be  required  because  it  takes  approxi- 
mately three  kilowatt-hours  of  pumping  en- 
ergy to  produce  two  kllowatt-hours  of  on- 
peak  energy  by  a  pumped  storage  project. 
This  means  also  that  the  time  required  for 
pumping  Is  about  1.5  times  the  generating 
time,  assimiing  operation  at  full  load. 

When  considering  the  merits  of  the  Dickev- 
Lincoln  School  project.  It  should  be  noted 
that  such  a  development  is  essential  to  com- 
prehensive development  of  the  St.  John 
River.  The  Dickey  reservoir  will  provide 
seasonal  storage  for  the  entire  system  of 
plants  on  the  river  and  will  increase  the 
generation  at  the  downstream  hydroelectric 
planta  in  Canada  by  an  average  of  about  350 
million  kllowatt-hours   per   year.   Also,   the 


existence  of  this  project  near  the  Canadian 
border  would  enhance  the  opportunities  for 
coordinating  the  operation  of  electric  sys- 
tems in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Our 
studies  Indicate  that  the  project  wotild  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  power  supply  re- 
sources of  New  England. 

ATTACHMENT  1. -ESTIMATED  COST  OF  POWER  FROM 
SOURCES  ALTERNATIVE  TO  DICKEY-LINCOLN  SCHOOL 
DEVELOPMENT 

I.  CONVENTIONAL  STEAM-ELECTRIC  PUNT 


General  data 


Massa- 
chusetts 


Maine 


Location Bostnn  Portland  area. 

area. 

Unit  size  (megawatts) 600 ISO. 

Fuel Coal Oil. 

Fuel  cost  (cents  per  million  31 34. 

B.tu.'s). 

Heat  rate  (B  t.u.'s  per  kilowatt  8,900 9,600. 

hour). 

Fuel  storage  (days) 90 90. 

Depreciation  method S.F.,  30  yr.  S.F.,30yr. 

Capital  cost  (dollars  per  125 115. 

kilowatt). 


At-slte  capacity  cost  (dollars  per 

kilowatt-year): 

Fixed  charges 

Fuel  storage 

Fixed  fuel 

Fixed  0  &  M.  (Including 

A.  4G.) 

Total 

Associated     transmission     costs 
(dollars  per  kilowatt-year):' 

Fixed  charges 

0.  It  M.  (including  A.  SG.).... 
Transmission  losses 

Total 

At    market    capacity    cost 
(dollars  per  kilowatt-year). 
Hydrosteam   capacity   value   ad- 
justment (10  percent) 

At-market  value  of  hydro 
capacity  (dollars  per  kilo- 
watt-year)  

Use - 

Energy  costs  (mills  per  kllowatt- 
hour): 

Incremental  fuel 

0,  &  M 

Transmission  losses 

ToUl 

Energy  cost  adiustment  factor 
(mills  per  kilowatt-hour)  ' 

At-market  value  of  hydro 
energy  (mills  per  kllowatt- 
hour) -. 

Use 


18.10 
.27 
1.57 

1.74 

15.15 

.32 

1.67 

1.87 

21.68 

19.01 

1.56 

1.13 

.49 
.47 

.73 
.42 

2.52 

2.28 

24.20 
2.42 

21.29 
2.13 

26.62 

26.50 

23.42 
23.50 

2.48 

.11 

.04 

2.97 
.11 
.05 

2.63 
-.20 

3.13 
-.20 

2.43 
2.4 

2.93 
2.9 

>  Includes  step-up  substation  at  steamplant,  transmission 
lines  to  market  distribution  center,  and  stepdown  substation. 

'  This  adjustment  is  to  compensate  lor  the  effect  on  the  pro- 
duction costs  of  existing  thermal  plants  of  adding  a  peaking 
hydroplant  to  the  system. 

ATTACHMENT  2.-ESTIMATE0  COST  OF  POWER  FROM 
SOURCES  ALTERNATIVE  TO  DICKEY-LINCOLN  SCHOOL 
DEVELOPMENT 

II.  NUCLEAR  STEAM-ELECTRIC  PLANT 


General  data 


Massa- 
chusetts 


Maine  > 


LKatlon Boston 

area. 

Unit  size  (megawatts) 600 

Fuel Nuclear. 

Depreciation  method S.F.,  SO 

Capital  cost  of  plant  (dollars  per  125 

kilowatt). 

Cost  of  fuel  Inventory  (dollars  per  30 

kilowatt). 


Associated  transmission  costs  (dollars 
per  kilowatt-year):' 

Fixed  charges 1.S6 

0  4  M.  (including  A.  4  G.) 49 

Transmission  losses... .51 

Total 

At-market  capacity  cost  (dollars 

per  kilowatt-year) 

Hydrosteam  capacity  value  adjustment 
(10  percent) 

At-market  value  of  hydro  capacity 

(dollars  per  kilowatt-year) 

Use 

Energy  costs  (mills  per  klllowatt-hour): 

Incremental  fuel 1.26 

0   i  M 09 

Nuclear  insurance .05 

Transmission  losses .02 

Total  1.42 

Energy  cost  adjustment  factor  (milb 
per  kllowatt-hour)  > —.20 

At-market  value  of  hydro  energy 

(mills  per  kilowatt-nour) 1.22 

Use 1.2 


2.56 

25.99 
160 

28.59 
28.50 

4.SS 
M 

1.4S 

6.96 


3a  39 
3.04 


33. 43 
33.50 


1.26 
.09 
.05 
.05 

1.45 

-.20 


1.25 
1.3 


I  These  costs  are  based  upon  a  plant  located  m  the  Boston 
area  with  a  portion  of  the  output  being  delivered  to  Portland. 
Maine  II  It  were  assumed  that  the  345-kv  transmission  grid 
planned  by  the  Electric  Coordinating  Council  of  New  England 
were  in  existence  and  that  a  nuclear  plant  in  Maine  need  only 
be  connected  to  this  grid,  without  sharinj  m  its  cost,  then  the 
at-market  value  of  nuclear  power  would  be  J29  per  kilowatt  per 
year  dIus  1.2  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  Under  this  assumption,  at 
sO-oercent  plant  factor,  the  cost  of  power  would  be  slightly  less 
than  the  cost  ol  power  from  a  conventional  steam-eleetric  plant. 

■  Includes  step-up  substation  at  nuclear  plant  transmission 
lines  to  market  distribution  centers  in  Boston  and  Portland 
areas,  and  stepdown  substations. 

'  This  adjustment  is  to  compensate  lor  the  effect  on  the  pro- 
duction costs  of  existing  thermal  plants  o'  adding  a  peaking 
hydroplant  to  the  system. 

ATTACHMENT  3 -ESTIMATED  COST  OF  POWER  FROM 
SOURCES  ALTERNATIVE  TO  OICKEY-LINCOLN  SCHOOL 
DEVELOPMENT 

III.  PUMPED  STORAGE  DEVELOPMENT 


General  data 


Massachu- 
setts! 


Location - General  Boston 

area. 

Plant  size  (megawatts) 600. 

Number  of  units 3. 

Depreciation  method S.F.,  50  yr. 

Capital  cost  (dollars  per  kilowatt) 95. 

At-site  capacity  cost  (dollars  per  kilowatt-year) : 

Fixed  charges. .    .         12.69 

0.  &  M.  (including  A.  4  G.) 1.50 

Transmission  losses .45 

Total 14.19 

Associated    transmission    costs    (dollars    per 
kilowatt  year),  • 

Fixed  charges 3.08 

0   &M  (including  A.  4  G.) .69 

Transmission  losses .45 

Total *.J2 

At-market  capacity   cost  (dollars  per 

kilowatt- year) 18.41 

Capacity  value  adjustment  factor  (5  percent)^.  .  92 

At-market  value  of  conventional  hydro 
capacity  (dollars  per  kilowatt-year).  19. 33 

Use 19.50 

Enerw  costs  (mills  per  kilowatt-hour): 

Pumping  energy  cost 3.0 

Cost  per  kwh  generated 4.5 

Transmission  losses .05 

Total 4.55 

At-market  value  ol  energy  (mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour) 

use... 4.5 


At-site  capacity  cost  (dollars  per 
kilowatt-year): 

Fixed  charges 18.53 

Annual  cost  of  fuel  Inventory 2.10 

Fixed  fuel 98 

FixedO.  4  M.  (Including  A.  &G.)..  1.82 

Total 23.43 


I  No  pumped  storage  capacity  assumed  to  be  constructed  or 
utilized  in  Maine. 

'■  Includes  step-up  substation  at  pumped  storage  plant,  trans- 
mission lines  to  distribution  center  in  Boston  area,  and  step- 
down  substation. 

■  Assigns  a  value  to  conventional  hydro  capacity  5  percent 
greater  than  pumped  storage  capacity 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
read  from  that  memorandum  report  Just 
briefly,  in  order  to  make  a  point  which 
will  become  evident  when  I  get  to  it. 

In  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  its 
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memorandum,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission said  this: 

There  are  many  undeveloped  conventional 
hydroelectric  sites  In  New  England  but  the 
power  potential  of  most  of  the  sites  Is  small. 
As  a  result,  the  cost  of  power  development 
may  be  greater  than  the  cost  of  power  from 
alternative  sources.  The  proposed  Dickey 
project  has,  by  far.  the  largest  power  poten- 
tial of  any  of  the  undeveloped  sites.  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  It  and  several  of  the  potential 
pumped  storage  developments  In  New  Eng- 
land win  be  needed  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  Commission  continued: 

When  considering  the  merits  of  the  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  School  project,  it  should  be  noted 
that  such  a  development  Is  essential  to  com- 
prehensive development  of  the  St.  John 
River.  The  Dickey  reservoir  will  provide  sea- 
sonal storage  for  the  entire  system  of  plants 
on  the  river  and  will  increase  the  generation 
at  the  downstream  hydroelectric  plants  In 
Canada  by  an  average  of  about  350  million 
kilowatt-hours  per  year.  Also,  the  existence 
of  this  project  near  the  Canadian  border 
would  enhance  the  opportunities  for  coordi- 
nating the  operation  of  electric  systems  In 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  Otir  studies 
Indicate  that  the  project  would  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  power  supply  resources  of 
New  England. 

As  I  have  stated.  Mr.  President,  that 
memorandum  report  was  sent  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender]  in  response  to  his  request. 

That  did  not  end  the  matter.  Mr.  Cree, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Electric  Coordinating 
Council,  was  not  satisfied  to  let  the  rec- 
ord stand  at  that  point;  and  so,  in  Sep- 
tember of  this  year,  he  issued  a  report 
on  the  FPC  memorandum  from  which 
I  have  just  read:  and  his  report  lists  the 
following  subheadings  as  findings  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

Square,  if  you  will,  Mr.  President,  what 
I  am  about  to  read  as  a  description  of 
that  report,  with  the  language  I  have  Just 
read  from  the  report  itself. 

First: 

FPC  findings  show  Dlckey-Llncoln  would 
be  constructed  solely  for  power  purposes. 

Second : 

FPC  findings  show  proposed  Dlckey-Lln- 
coln rate  would  not  recover  cost. 

Third: 

PPC  findings  show  Dlckey-Llncoln  a  hope- 
lessly Inefficient  means  of  producing  power. 

Fourth: 

FPC  findings  show  Dlckey-Llncoln  power 
would  exceed  equivalent  cost  of  alternative 
power. 

This  is  the  most  incredible  distortion 
of  the  facts  and  of  the  findings  of  a 
Government  agency  on  a  project  that  I 
suspect  the  history  of  public  power  proj- 
ects in  our  country  can  disclose.  Com- 
pare, Mr.  President,  the  language  I  have 
just  read  from  the  report  Itself— and 
especially  the  last  sentence,  "Our  studies 
Indicate  that  the  project  would  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  power  supply 
resources  of  New  England"— with  this 
one  from  the  Electric  Coordinating  Coun- 
cil, that  "FPC  finding  shows  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  a  hopelessly  InefBclent  means  of 
producing  power." 

Mr.  President.  Senators  and  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  have 


told  me — Members  who  have  been 
around  a  long  time— that  they  cannot 
recall  a  more  vicious  lobbying  campaign 
against  a  single  project  than  in  the  case 
of  Dickey-Lincoln.  I  have  repeated  that 
observation  to  many  people  in  Maine, 
and  I  understand  that  the  power  com- 
panies challenged  this  as  an  unfair  ac- 
cusation. I  ask,  Mr.  President,  whether 
or  not  that  accusation  does  not  stand  up 
by  the  comparison  which  I  have  made 
this  afternoon. 

But  I  shall  not  stop  there.  My  distin- 
guished colleague  [Mrs.  Smith]  who  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  for 
this  project,  also  received,  as  a  member 
of  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  a  copy  of  the 
memorandum  report,  and  of  the  Electric 
Coordinating  Council's  report  on  the 
memorandum.  So  she  submitted  the 
Electric  Coordinating  Council  report  to 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  for  com- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  reply  and  analysis  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  Senator 
Smith  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  reply  and  analysis  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fellows: 
Federal  Power  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Smh-h:  This  is  In  response 
to  your  request  for  comments  on  a  report, 
dated  September  1967,  prepared  by  the  Elec- 
tric Coordinating  Council  of  New  England 
and  titled.  Federal  Pouer  Commi.'ision  Re- 
view Can  firms  Dickey-Lincoln  Project  Eco- 
nomically Inefficient,  Single-Purpose  Power 
Plant. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  review  to 
which  the  Council  refers  is  the  memorandum 
report  prepared  by  our  Bureau  of  Power  and 
transmitted  to  Senator  Allen  J.  EUender 
with  my  letter  of  June  12,  1967.  That  letter 
and  report,  except  for  three  attachments  to 
the  report,  are  printed  in  the  Senate  Hear- 
ings on  Public  Works  Appropriations  for 
1968,  pages  3377-3384.  I  am  enclosing  for 
convenient  reference  a  copy  of  the  letter  to 
Senator  Ellender  and  the  memorandum  re- 
port. 

The  June  memorandum  report  of  our  Bu- 
reau of  Power  Is  an  analysis  of  a  statement 
made  on  May  11,  1967  by  Mr.  Albert  A.  Cree, 
Chairman,  Electric  Coordinating  Council  of 
New  England,  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Works.  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
regarding  appropriations  to  complete  plan- 
ning studies  for  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School 
project  in  Maine.  The  points  covered  in  that 
analysis  correspond  generally  to  the  ques- 
tions discussed  in  the  Council's  September 
1967  report.  The  latter  report  shows  the  fol- 
lowing as  findings  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

I.  FPC  finding  shows  Dlckey-Llncoln 
would  be  constructed  solely  for  power  pur- 
poses. 

II.  FPC  finding  shows  proposed  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  rate  would   not  recover  cost. 

III.  FPC  finding  shows  Dlckey-Llncoln  a 
hopelessly  inefficient  means  of  producing 
power. 

rv.  FPC  finding  shows  Dlckey-Llncoln 
power  would  exceed  equivalent  cost  ol  al- 
ternative power. 


The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  not 
made  any  of  the  above  findings.  To  the  con- 
trary, we  reported  to  Senator  Ellender  that 
the  then  current  studies  supported  the  con- 
clusion reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  1964  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission that  the  proposed  Dlckey-Llncoln 
School  development  was  well  justified  and 
merited  early  construction.  Our  statT  advises 
that  It  has  no  new  information  that  would 
warrant  a  change  In  this  conclusion. 

Our  staff's  June  1967  report  was  based  upon 
estimates  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  that 
the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  project  would 
cost  $212.1  million  for  construction,  $17.2 
million  for  Interest  during  construction,  and 
$82.5  million  for  transmission  facilities,  a 
total  Investment  of  $311.8  million.  We  under- 
stand the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  reviewed 
these  estimates  and  has  presented  testimony 
in  support  of  them,  and  has  concluded  that 
no  changes  are  warranted.  The  Council  in  Its 
September  report  estimates  the  total  Invest- 
ment cost  of  the  project  to  be  $380  million. 

The  Council  has  made  a  number  of 
modifications  of  material  In  our  staff's  June 
report.  Including  use  of  the  $380  million  cost 
estimate,  to  reach  different  conclusions 
which  It  reports  as  FPC  findings.  Within  the 
limits  of  time  and  available  data,  our  staff's 
analyses  of  the  modifications  made  by  the 
Council  do  not  support  those  changes. 
Analysis  of  the  modifications  by  the  Council 
shows  they  rely  largely  upon  anticipated  con- 
struction cost  Increases.  They  do  not  employ 
similar  Increases  for  alternative  facilities 
that  would  be  constructed  in  lieu  of  the 
Dlckey-Llncoln  School  project. 

Our  staff  has  reviewed  the  Council's 
September  report  and  a  copy  of  Its  analvsls 
is  enclosed. 

Sincerely, 

Lee  C.  White. 

Chairman. 

Review  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
Staff   of   a   Statement   by   the   Electric 
coordinatlnc   council  of  new  england, 
September  1967,  Entitled  "Federal  Power 
Commission     Confirms     Dickey -Lincoln 
Project        Economically         Inefpictent, 
Single-Ptjrpose  Power  Plant" 
The    subject    report   by    the    Electric    Co- 
ordinating Council  of  New  England  makes  a 
number   of   changes   in    material    furnished 
with  the  Federal  Power  Commission's  letter 
of  June  12,  1967,  to  Senator  Ellender  on  the 
Dlckey-Uncoln  School  project,  Maine.  On  the 
basis    of   the   modified    material    the   report 
states   that  the  Commission   has  confirmed 
that  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  Is  an  economi- 
cally   inefficient    single-purpose    project.    As 
shown  In  the  following  analysis,  the  changes 
made  by  the  Council  are  unwarranted  and 
the  conclusion  that  the  Commission  has  con- 
firmed   the    economic     inefficiency    of    the 
project  Is  not  proper. 

The  nxaterlal  furnished  with  the  CommlB- 
slon's  June  12,  1967,  letter  was  prepared  In 
response  to  a  request  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations.  The 
letter  and  enclosures  were  printed,  begin- 
ning at  page  3377,  In  the  Senate  Hearings 
on  the  1968  Public  Works  Appropriations  bill. 
A  copy  of  the  letter  is  attached  hereto  for 
ready  reference. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  CouncH's 
September  1967  report  follows  the  head- 
ings in  that  r»p>ort. 

I.  FPC  findings  shows  dickey-lincoln  would 

BE  constructed  SOLELY  FOR  POWFJl  PURPOSES 

As  shown  In  all  previous  reports  and 
studies,  the  benefits  ascrlbable  to  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  School  include  those  for  power, 
flood  control,  and  area  redevelopment.  Al- 
though the  largest  share  of  monetary  benefits 
would  accrue  from  power  development,  the 
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project  is  multiple-purpose  In  character  and 
it  Is  not  proposed  to  be  constructed  solely 
for  jKiwer. 

II.      FPC      FINDING      SHOWS      PROPOSED      DICKEY- 
LINCOLN   RATE   WOULD   NOT   RECOVER   COST 

With  regard  to  the  Corps'  estimated  con- 
struction cost  of  Dlckey-Llncoln  School, 
Point  2  In  the  material  furnished  with  the 
Commission's  letter  of  June  12,  1967.  In- 
cludes comments  on  this  subject.  It  points 
out  that  the  Council's  report  then  under 
review  recognized  that  any  escalation  of 
Dlckey-Llncoln  School  costs  would  be  ac- 
companied by  a  comparable  escalation  in  the 
cost  of  constructing  alternative  sources  of 
power.  The  Corps  has  presented  testimony 
In  both  the  House  and  Senate  Committee 
Hearings  on  the  1968  Appropriation  support- 
ing Its  current  estimated  construction  cost 
of  $212  million.  Including  estimated  trans- 
mission costs  and  interest  during  construc- 
tion, the  resulting  project  investment  would 
be  about  $312  million.  The  FPC  economic 
and  revenue  analyses  were  based  on  that 
amount  and  no  different  basis  would  now  be 
used.  It  Is  believed  that  the  Council's  $380 
million  e.stlmated  investment  cost  has  not 
been  supported. 

The  FPC  analysis  showed  that  rates  of  $15 
per  kilowatt-year  for  capacity  plus  3.0  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour  for  energy  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  recover  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School 
project  Investment  allocated  to  power  over 
a  50-year  period.  Such  a  repayment  schedule 
would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944. 

The  Council  notes  that  the  above  rates 
would  apply  to  power  delivered  to  the  low 
voltage  side  of  substations  near  load  centers. 
Additional  transmission  or  wheeling  costs 
could  be  required  to  bring  the  project  power 
to  distribution  systems.  However,  such  addi- 
tional costs  would  also  apply  to  any  alterna- 
tive power  supplied  to  the  same  users.  The 
fact  that  the  indicated  "rates"  were  lower 
than  the  FPC  estimate  of  the  cost  of  jxiwer 
supplied  from  utility  sources  to  the  same 
points  clearly  indicates  that  the  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  School  power  development  would  be 
financially  feasible. 

m.  FPC  FINDING  SHOWS  DICKEY -LINCOLN  A 
HOPELESSLY  INEFFICIENT  MEANS  OF  PRODUC- 
ING  POWER 

The  FPC  analyses  did  not  include  a  com- 
parison of  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  project 
costs  with  the  cost  of  power  from  Federally 
financed  alternative  plante.  However,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  did  prepare  such  an  anal- 
ysis based  on  FPCs  estimated  cost  of  Fed- 
erally financed  alternative  plants.  That 
analysis,  presented  on  page  3374  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  Hearings,  shows  a  "compara- 
bility ratio"  of  1.12.  Also,  material  pr^E>ared 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  shown 
on  page  439  of  the  House  Committee  Hear- 
ings indicates  that  the  cost  of  Dlckey-Llncoln 
power  would  be  lower  than  the  cost  of  power 
from  Federally  financed  alternative  power 
sources. 

The  Council's  corresponding  analysis  was 
based  on  the  use  of  Its  higher  capital  costs 
for  Dlckey-Llncoln  School,  a  50-year  rather 
than  a  lOO-year  period  of  ansklysls  as  used 
by  the  Corps  and  Interior,  and  apparently  a 
neglect  of  the  non-profit  benefits.  The  resiilt 
was  an  unfavorable  "comparability  ratio." 
Such  a  finding  should  not  be  attributed  to 
the  F'ederal  Power  Commteston. 

rv.  FPC  FINDING  SHOWS  DICKET-LDICOtJ*  POWKE 

wotru>  KxcxED  aQXTirALXNT  COST  or  ALxa- 

NATTVB  POWER 

The  FPC  estimate  of  the  cost  of  power 
from  sources  altematlTe  to  Dlckey-Llncoln 
Scliool  and  Its  economic  evaluation  of  the 
project  based  on  the  use  of  such  alternatlre 
costs  are  covered  In  Point  6  at  the  material 
furnished  with  tbe  June  13,  1067  letter.  The 
results  are  summarized  below: 


Annual  value  of  power  marketed 

in  Maine $3,444,300 

Annual  value  of  power  marketed 

in  Boston  area --  14,826,200 

Annual  downstream  power  bene- 
fits ■   1,050,000 

Annual  nonpower  benefits 507,  000 

Total  annual  project  bene- 
fits  19.827,500 

Annual    cost    of    Dlckey-Llncoln 

project 12.172.400 

Benefit-cost    ratio 1-63 

'  Total  benefits  to  Canadian  plants,  of 
which  one-half  would  be  returned  to  the 
United  States. 

There  appear  to  be  no  valid  reasons  for 
basic  modifications  of  the  above  FPC  analy- 
sis. However,  by  modifying  the  Dlckey-Lln- 
coln School  project  cost  and  by  making  lower 
estimates  of  alternative  power  costs,  the 
Council  derived  an  unfavorable  comparison 
for  the  project.  Amcng  the  reasons  for  the 
unfavorable  finding  are  the  Council's  higher 
estimated  cost  of  Dlckey-Llncoln  School,  Its 
much  lower  estimate  of  transmission  costs 
associated  with  alternative  power  sources, 
and  Its  use  of  the  low-cost  Northfield  Moun- 
tain pumped  storage  development  as  the 
basis  for  alternative  peaking  power  in  the 
Boston  area. 

The  latter  point  above  was  discussed  in 
some  detail  in  Point  5  of  the  Jime  12  mate- 
rial. The  low  Northfield  Mountain  project 
cost  of  $72  per  kilowatt  results  In  part  from 
the  fact  that  the  lower  pool  is  an  existing 
development.  Although  there  is  little  actual 
experience  with  pumped  storage  costs,  those 
now  existing  or  under  construction  range 
in  costs  from  $84  to  $124  per  kilowatt.  The 
staff  reconnaissance  showed  an  average  cost 
of  about  $95  per  kilowatt  for  a  nvunber  of 
potential  sites  within  100  miles  of  Boston. 
The  FPC  staff  was  of  the  opinion  that  power 
values  for  a  potential  water  resource  devel- 
opment should  not  be  based  on  a  single  low 
cost  plant  but  a  cost  that  might  be  realized 
at  a  number  of  sites.  Thus,  the  analysis  was 
based  on  use  of  $95  per  kilowatt  for  a  pumped 
storage  peaking  plant  to  serve  in  the  Boston 
area.  Such  an  estimate  appears  retisonable. 
pending  further  construction  experience  with 
such  projects. 

v.  GOVERNMENT  TAX  LOSS  SHOULD  BE  CONSIDERED 
IN  DETERMINING  GOVERNMENT  COST  OP 
DICKET-LINCOLN    POWER 

As  pointed  out  In  the  Council's  report. 
Senate  Document  97  provides  that  "taxes 
foregone"  are  not  to  be  included  In  the  cost 
of  Federally  constructed  projects.  Therefore, 
the  FPC  analyses  did  not  Include  such  tax 
costs. 

In  reporting  to  the  Congress  on  the  possible 
recapture  of  privately  owned  licensed  projects 
at  the  end  of  the  license  terms,  the  Commis- 
sion does  include  an  Indication  of  the  taxes 
that  would  be  lost  as  a  result  of  Federal 
operation.  In  these  cases,  there  Is  a  question 
of  actually  foregoing  Federal,  State,  and  local 
taxes  that  have  been  collected  over  the  license 
term.  In  tbe  case  of  Dickey-Uncoln  School, 
there  Is  no  question  of  actually  foregoing  a 
previously  collected  amount  of  taxes. 

Incidentally,  the  FPC  economic  analysis 
given  under  IV  above  shows  an  excess  of 
benefits  over  project  costs  of  about  $7.7  mil- 
lion per  year.  Thus,  the  inclusion  of  $3  to  $6 
million  of  "taxes  foregone"  as  an  economic 
cost,  as  suggested  in  the  Council  report, 
would  still  leave  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  as  an 
economic  project. 

VI.  EXCLUIHNG  TRANSMISSION,  DICKXT- LINCOLN 
POWKR  WOULD  COST  MORK  THAN  ALTXRMATTTX 
POWXR 

As  shown  in  item  IV  above,  the  n>C 
analysis  baaed  on  a  oomparlaon  of  the  cost 
of  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  project  with  the 
cost  of  power  from  alternative  sources  shows 


a  oenent-cost  ratio  of  about  l  6  to  l.O.  De- 
ducting the  cost  of  transmission  from  both 
the  project  costs  and  the  alternative  costs 
would,  according  to  the  PPC  analysis,  still 
show  a  favorable  economic  ratio.  This  would 
be  true  even  with  the  inclusion  of  an  item 
of  "taxes  foregone"  in  costs. 

VII.    IF    BUILT,    DICKXY -LINCOLN    WOULD    PROVIDE 
HIGH     COST     POWER 

The  above  conclusion  of  the  CouncU  is 
based  largely  on  the  premise  that  the  project 
cost  would  be  substantially  greater  than  now 
estimated.  As  previously  noted.  If  the  project 
costs  escalate  materially.  It  would  be  expected 
that  alternative  power  costs  would  also  In- 
crease. As  noted  by  the  Council,  the  power 
would  need  to  be  sold  at  rates  sufficient  to 
recover  project  costs  allocated  to  power  over 
a  50-yesu-  period.  The  FPC  analysis  shows  that 
the  indicated  rates  needed  to  rei)ay  the  cost 
of  project  power  would  be  lower  than  the 
presently  estimated  cost  of  power  from  alter- 
native sources  expected  to  be  available.  Under 
such  conditions.  It  would  be  expected  that 
the  construction  of  Dlckey-Llncoln  School 
would  contribute  to  the  lowering  of  the  cost 
of  power  in  New  England  as  forecast  by  the 
National  Power  Survey. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  four  findings  that 
the  Electric  Coordinating  Council  pur- 
iwrted  to  describe  the  FPC  as  making, 
were  commented  upon  In  the  letter  to 
Senator  Smith  as  follows: 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  not 
made  any  of  the  above  findings.  To  the  con- 
trary, we  reported  to  Senator  Ellender  that 
the  then  current  studies  supported  the  con- 
clusion reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior m  1964  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission that  the  proposed  Dlckey-Llncoln 
School  development  was  well  justified  and 
merited  early  construction.  Our  staff  ad- 
vises that  it  has  no  new  Information  that 
would  warrant  a  change  In  this  concltislon. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Maine  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  comes  from  an  area  where  the 
power  rates  are  probably  the  highest  In 
America.  He  also  comes  from  an  area 
which  thus  far  has  failed  to  have  the 
benefit  of  Federal  development. 

The  Dlckey-Ldncoln  project  Is  one 
of  the  most  feasible  projects  remaining 
in  North  America  for  power,  for  water 
resource  conservation,  for  all  the  things 
that  we  take  into  consideration  when  we 
buUd  one  of  these  Federal  projects.  It  Is 
one  of  the  last  remaining  imdeveloped 
highly  feasible  programs,  I  compliment 
the  Senator  from  Maine,  his  colleague 
[Mrs.  Smith],  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  all  of  whom 
have  strongly  supported  this  project. 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  Is  suffering 
from  the  most  vicious  attack  that  I  have 
ever  experienced.  I  can  recall  our  experi- 
ence In  the  Hells  Canyon  project  in 
Idaho  and  the  Knowles  project  In  my 
State  of  Montana.  The  same  things  were 
said  about  those  programs. 

I  do  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine  that  It  seems  to  me  that.  In  the 
public  Interest,  one  of  the  last  remaining 
great  feasible  projects  should  be  built 
also  In  the  interest  of  that  region  of  New 
England.  The  Federal  Oovemment 
should  go  in  and  bnild  a  project  for  a 
yardstick  program,  as  they  have  built 
projects  in  Montana,  in  the  Northwest. 
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in  the  case  of  the  TVA,  and  in  the  South- 
west, so  that  the  New  England  section  of 
the  counti-y.  which  has  an  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  a  great  water 
resource  development  program,  should 
have  the  same  opportunity  we  had  in 
our  area  to  bring  our  power  rates  down 
to  compare  with  the  power  rates  in  vari- 
ous other  areas  of  the  United  States. 

I  can  understand  how  utilities  have 
fought  so  hard,  because  they  want  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  overcharges  of 
$5,  $6,  $7  a  month  for  every  residential 
consumer  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont.  And  they  do  not  want 
this  yardstick  to  apply  to  their  power 
rates  for  New  England  or  the  Consoli- 
dated Edison  in  New  York  City  or  any 
of  the  other  areas. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  people  of  America 
that  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskie]  and  his  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith]  have 
made  a  significant  report  to  the  people  of 
America  in  an  effort  to  bring  power  rates 
down  in  their  area  and  they  have  made 
a  significant  contribution  by  this  effort. 
I  compliment  them  on  their  effort,  and 
I  compliment  them  on  joining  the  club 
of  the  Northwest  and  the  Southwest  and 
the  Southeast  in  trying  to  get  a  feasible 
and  effective  power  project  in  their  area. 
Mr.  ^rDSKIE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  bear  with  me  a  moment,  I 
would  like  to  show  him  a  map.  I  know 
that  we  do  not  have  much  of  an  audience 
here  at  the  present  time,  but  I  show  him 
a  map  on  which  the  Army  Engineers 
have  identified  by  black  dots  every 
Federal  power  project  that  has  been 
authorized  or  constructed  or  is  under 
construction  in  our  country  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

The  Senator  will  notice  that  in  the 
Northwest  and  in  the  Southwest  and 
the  South  and  the  Southeast,  the  map 
is  literally  covered  by  these  black  dots. 
However,  if  the  Senator  will  look  at 
my  section  of  the  country,  from  Vir- 
ginia north,  he  will  see  not  a  single 
public  power  project.  The  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  meets  the  same  tests  of  feasibility, 
the  same  guidelines  of  public  policy  that 
have  been  created  on  all  of  these  Federal 
power  projects  to  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
sumers of  those  areas,  to  the  end  result 
that  we  in  New  England  pay  higher  rates 
than  any  other  area  in  the  country,  and 
that  Is  no  mystery  when  one  looks  at 
the  map. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  suggest  that  in  the 
Northwest,  in  Tacoma  and  Seattle,  the 
residential  rate  is  about  $5  per  month. 
Down  in  this  area  of  the  map  in  which 
there  are  so  many  Federal  power  proj- 
ects, in  the  Southeast,  the  rate  is  about 
the  same  as  in  the  Northwest.  $5  per 
month. 

In  the  area  of  the  country  from  which 
the  Senator  comes,  where  there  are  no 
Federal  power  projects  to  make  a  yard- 
stick, the  rate  is  $11  or  $12,  so  that  if  one 
is  a  residential  owner  and  buyer  power  in 
Tacoma  or  Seattle  or  in  another  area  of 
the  country  in  which  there  are  so  many 
Federal  power  projects,  for  500  kilowatts 
per  month  a  person  will  pay  a  residential 
bill  that  amounts  to  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  bill  that  a  residential  con- 
sumer will  pay  in  the  State  of  Maine. 
And  as  one  who  has  benefited  in  the 


State  of  Montana  from  the  Federal 
power  projects  represented  by  these 
black  dots,  at  Hungry  Horse,  and  Yellow 
Tail,  and  Fort  Peck,  and  so  forth,  as  well 
as  being  the  beneficiary  of  these  down- 
stream dams  on  the  Columbia,  I  say  to 
the  people  in  Maine  and  New  England 
that  a  good  way  to  bring  their  cost  of 
living  down  is  to  have  the  Dickey -Lee 
project  authorized. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  These  dots  represent 
more  than  170  Federal  projects  built  in 
other  areas  of  the  country.  And  it  is  be- 
cause they  have  been  built  that  we  ex- 
perience the  wide  gap  between  rates  in 
New  England  and  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  All  we  can  ask  for  here 
is  the  same  kind  of  treatment,  the  same 
kind  of  public  power  yardstick  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  made 
available  to  other  areas  of  the  couiitry. 
This  is  the  record  up  to  date,  and  I 
personally,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  have  partici- 
pated in  the  committee  action  resulting 
in  the  authorization  of  28  Federal  public 
power  projects  across  the  country.  And 
of  the  28,  25  had  lower  benefit-cost  ra- 
tios than  Dickey.  And  not  one  of  those 
25  has  been  attacked  as  a  single  item  as 
this  one  has  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

In  my  committee  work  I  supported  re- 
source development  with  Federal  dollars 
because  I  believed  it  to  be  right.  I  be- 
lieved it  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole.  And  it  never  occurred  to 
me  in  9  years  of  such  service  that  we  had 
one  policy  for  the  rest  of  the  country  and 
a  different  and  discriminating  policy  for 
New  England. 

I  have  said  this  in  letters  to  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  And  not 
one  of  them  has  challenged  me  on  the 
merits  of  this  project.  Those  who  have 
replied  have  assured  me  that  they  be- 
lieve in  a  policy  that  benefits  all  areas 
of  the  country  alike.  And  yet  the  result 
in  the  other  House  is  vote  after  vote 
against  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School. 

This  cannot  conceivably  be  on  the 
basis  of  the  merits,  because  as  I  have  said, 
Dickey  meets  evei-y  test  that  has  been 
required  in  any  other  Federal  power 
project,  including  all  of  those  which  have 
been  built. 

I  suggest  that  the  best  proof  and  the 
strongest  proof  of  the  feasibility  of 
Dickey -Lincoln  is  in  the  viciousness  of 
the  private  power  lobbying  effort  against 
it.  If  this  project  were  as  worthless  as  the 
private  power  companies  argue  that  it  is, 
what  do  they  have  to  fear  from  it?  What 
is  there  in  it  that  causes  them  to  exert 
this  effort,  this  coa.st-to-coast  effort, 
against  this  project?  What  are  they  fear- 
ful of?  And  why  do  they  have  to  attack 
it  by  means  of  pressure  and  the  kinds  of 
distortion  and  misrepresentation  that  I 
have  placed  in  the  Record  this  after- 
noon, if  they  were  not  fearful  of  it  on  its 
merits?  They  do  not  want  the  test  of  the 
public  power  yardstick  applied,  and  they 
will  fight  it  to  their  last  resource. 

The  people  of  my  State  understand 
this.  I  have  just  come  back  from  a  week- 
end in  Maine.  And  let  me  tell  the  Senator 


that  they  understand  what  the  Issues  are 
here.  They  know  who  their  enemy  is. 
They  know  what  the  merits  of  this  case 
are.  and  they  want  this  project. 

We  have  said  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  every  way  that  we  know 
that  we  want  this  project,  that  it  de- 
serves support,  that  it  meets  everj-  test 
that  every  other  project  has  met.  And 
the  only  reason  that  we  are  not  getting 
the  Kind  of  action  we  ought  to  have  is 
this  private  power  lobby. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  supple- 
mented my  earher  remarks  with  his  rec- 
ord which  I  have  gone  into  in  some  de- 
tail of  the  kind  of  gross  and  untruthful 
distortions  that  the  private  power  lobby 
uses  to  defeat  this  project. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  review 
our  national  resource  development  pol- 
icy, point  out  the  salient  facts  about  the 
values  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
project,  and  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
insist  on  the  Senate  position  that  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  project  planning 
funds  be  provided  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

Since  1959,  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  where  the 
bulk  of  our  resource  development  projects 
are  reviewed  and  evaluated.  In  the  71/2 
years  I  have  worked  with  my  colleagues 
on  hundreds  of  projects,  I  have  followed 
a  simple  rule :  A  project  should  be  evalu- 
ated on  its  merits — without  reference  to 
the  region  in  which  it  is  located — and 
approved,  if  it  meets  the  tests  of  being  in 
the  public  Interest,  if  it  contributes  to  the 
welfare  of  the  area  in  which  it  is  located, 
and  if  it  is  economically  feasible.  These 
are  the  tests  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  have  applied. 

When  it  is  examined  objectively, 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  meets  all  of  these 
tests. 

The  project  is  the  product  of  a  long 
series  of  studies  beginning  with  the  New 
England-New  York  Interagency  study 
of  the  late  1940's  and  early  1950's,  coupled 
with  the  earlier  Passamaquoddy  tidal 
power  project,  advocated  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

In  1959,  the  Joint  Engineering  Board 
of  the  International  Joint  Commission — 
United  States  and  Canada — recom- 
mended the  construction  of  the  Passa- 
maquoddy tidal  power  project,  coupled 
with  the  construction  of  a  high  dam  on 
the  upper  St.  John  River  at  Rankin  Rap- 
ids. The  Rankin  Rapids  project  was  de- 
signed to  provide  low- cost  flexible  hydro- 
electric energy  to  smooth  out  the  peaks 
and  valleys  in  power  production  at  the 
tidal  generating  station.  It  would  have 
flooded  the  upper  St.  John  and  the  AUa- 
gash  Rivers. 

The  engineering  report  was  referred  to 
the  International  Joint  Commission  for 
review  and  evaluation.  In  April  1961,  the 
Commission  rejected  the  proposed  Pas- 
samaquoddy tidal  power  project,  but  sug- 
gested possible  development  of  the  Upper 
St.  John,  which  is  an  international  river, 
rising  in  Quebec  Province,  flowing 
through  Maine,  forming  part  of  the 
boundary  between  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick  and  flowing  through  New 
Brunswick  to  the  sea. 

In  the  meantime,  the  National  Park 
Service  of  the  United  States  had  pro- 
posed  the   protection  of   the   Allagash 
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River     as     a     free-flowing     wilderness 
waterway. 

I  recommended  to  President  Kennedy 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  be 
assigned  the  responsibility  of  reviewing 
the  recommendations  of  the  Joint  En- 
gineering Board,  the  findings  of  the  In- 
ternational Joint  Commission,  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  National  Park 
Service  for  the  purpose  of  recommend- 
ing a  balanced  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  northern  and  eastern  Maine. 

In  July  1963,  after  2  years  of  study. 
Secretary  of  the  Interor  Udall  recom- 
mended to  the  President  the  development 
of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  project  on 
the  Upper  St.  John  as  a  flood  control  and 
hydroelectric  program,  designed  to  pro- 
vide 100,000  kilowatts  of  low-cost  firm 
energy,  and  650,000  kilowatts  of  low-cost 
peaking  power.  The  project  would  consist 
of  a  high  dam  on  the  upper  St.  John, 
above  tlie  confluence  of  the  St.  John 
River  and  the  Allagash  River  in  the  town 
of  Dickey,  and  a  low,  reregulating  dam 
below  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  at 
the  site  of  Lincoln  School.  The  project, 
which  would  fit  into  the  power  require- 
ments of  Maine  and  New  England,  was 
hailed  by  conservationists  because  of  the 
protection  it  provided  the  Allagash  River. 

This  past  year  the  State  of  Maine  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  entered 
into  an  agreement  under  which  the  State 
of  Maine  is  acquiring  title  to  land  on  both 
sides  of  the  Allagash  and  protecting  this 
beautiful  river  in  its  primitive  State.  The 
Federal  Government  and  the  State  are 
sharing  in  the  costs  of  the  project. 

The  1963  proposal  contained  an  addi- 
tional recommendation  that  the  Pas- 
samaquoddy project  should  receive  con- 
tinuing study,  particularly  with  reference 
to  technological  advances. 

I  want  to  underscore  the  fact.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  1963  proposal,  wlilch 
is  the  foundation  for  the  present  project, 
was  based  on  the  concept  of  a  generating 
station  designed  to  produce  the  bulk  of 
its  energy  as  peaking  power  which  is 
absolutely  essential  to  a  soundly  bal- 
anced power  system  in  which  there  are 
very  large  thermal  plants — fueled  either 
by  fossil  fuels  or  nuclear  energy.  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  is  not  an  alternative  to 
thermal  plants;  it  is  an  essential  com- 
plement to  them. 

Thermal  powerplants — whether  pow- 
ered by  coal,  oil,  or  nuclear  energy — are 
efficient  only  when  used  to  generate  at 
maximum  load  factor— 90  percent  or 
above  is  considered  efficient — 24  hours  a 
day.  They  are  neither  efficient  nor  prac- 
tical as  sources  of  intermittent  power 
requirements.  Hydroelectric  plants  are 
ideal  for  this  latter  purpose.  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  is  designed  to  produce 
peaking  power  as  a  hydroelectric  plant. 

Dickey-Lincoln  School  is  important  to 
New  England  as  a  substantial  source  of 
low-load  factor  power  which  will  be 
available  for  short  periods  of  peak  de- 
mand such  as  rush  hours,  early  evening 
and  early  morning— the  kind  of  power 
the  Northeast  needed  and  did  not  have 
on  November  9, 1965. 

Dlckey-Lincohi  School  is  an  eminently 
sound  project,  with  a  benefit-cost  ratio 
of  1.91  to  1.  It  would  provide  wholesale 
firm  energy  for  Maine  communities  at 


rates  substantially  below  those  now 
charged  by  the  private  utilities  in  our 
area.  It  would  supply  essential  peaking 
power  to  the  New  England  market  at 
rates  substantially  below  current  charges 
and  at  costs  lower  than  the  best  alter- 
native proposals  made  by  the  private 
companies. 

Since  Its  authorization  in  1965,  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  has  been  the  subject  of 
the  most  intensive  restudy  ever  re- 
quired for  a  public  works  project.  The 
staff  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations conducted  a  special  study  of 
the  project,  including  an  extensive 
analysis  of  the  findings  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
They  reviewed  the  allegations  made  by 
New  England's  private  utilities.  The  staff 
findings  sustained  the  favorable  verdict 
of  the  Federal  agencies  and  discredited 
the  arguments  advanced  by  the  private 
companies. 

The  private  power  companies  have 
claimed  that  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
would  not  affect  power  rates  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  fact  is  that  the  threat  of 
Dickey -Lincoln  has  already  had  an  im- 
pact on  the  power  companies  of  my  own 
State. 

Between  1946  and  1963  the  three  pri- 
vately owned  power  companies  in  Maine 
.sought  increases — but  no  reductions — 
in  their  rates.  Indeed,  during  my  terms 
as  Governor,  the  public  utilities  commis- 
sion was  virtually  overwhelmed  by  the 
onslaught  of  power  company  attempts  to 
push  their  rates  higher  and  higher. 

But  in  1963,  when  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  recommended  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Dickey -Lincoln  School  proj- 
ect, the  three  companies  suddenly  dis- 
covered it  was  possible  to  reduce  rates. 
The  reductions  were  not  impressive  and 
they  provided  almost  no  benefits  for 
homeowners,  but  they  were  reductions. 
The  total  reductions,  in  18  announce- 
ments made  by  the  power  companies 
since  the  advent  of  the  Dickey -Lincoln 
proposal,  have  totaled  $4,161,527. 

The  1963  applications  were  as  follows: 
Central  Maine  Power  Co.  sought  a  reduc- 
tion of  $1,000,000.  and  Bangor  Hydro- 
electric Co.  sought  a  reduction  of  $10,000, 
both  to  take  effect  September  1.  Maine 
Public  Service  Co.  sought  a  $100,000  re- 
duction, effective  September  18.  Secre- 
tary Udall's  recommendation  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  dated  July  1.  1963. 

In  1964,  while  the  authorization  pro- 
posal for  Dickey-Lincoln  School  was  in 
the  final  stages  of  preparation,  and  when 
the  project  received  President  John- 
son's unqalified  endorsement,  Maine 
Public  Service — the  private  companj'  lo- 
cated closest  to  the  project  and  charging 
the  highest  rates  in  Maine — announced 
another  proposed  reduction  of  $180,000. 

In  1965,  the  legislation  authorizing  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  project  was  In- 
troduced. 

Between  the  time  Dickey -Lincoln 
School  was  repoi-ted — June  17 — and  the 
time  of  the  f^al  authorization — October 
15 — Central  Maine  Power  Co.  announced 
three  rate  reductions:  $591,000  to  take 
effect  September  1 ;  $15,000  to  take  effect 
September  30;  and  $33,737  to  take  effect 


October  1.  Bangor  Hydro  IrUtlated  a  re- 
duction of  $275,000  that  year. 

In  1966,  the  rate  reduction  pattern 
continued,  as  the  House  debated  Dickey's 
second  planning  appropriation.  Central 
Maine  sought  reductions  of  $45,000  for 
August  1  and  $100,000  for  September  1. 
Bangor  Hydro  sought  four  reductions: 
$595,404  for  July  1;  526,285  for  August 
5;  $13,000  for  October  1;  and  $16,201  for 
December  8. 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  but  one  of 
these  six  reductions  were  announced 
prior  to  or  during  the  hearings  and  floor 
consideration  of  the  Dickey -Lincoln 
school  project. 

This  years  fight  on  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  is  still  going  on.  So  far.  Central 
Maine  and  Bangor  Hydro  have  sought 
two  reductions  apiece,  all  announced 
during  hearings  and  consideration  of 
Dickej".  Central  Maine  announced  reduc- 
tions of  8200,000  for  September  1  and 
$470,000  for  October  1.  Bangor  Hydro  an- 
nounced reductions  of  $211,209  for  Sep- 
tember 1.  and  $281,668  for  November  1. 

This  record  is  extraordinary  for  com- 
panies which  had  not  sought  reductions 
and  had  been  busy  pushing  rates  up  for 
the  preceding  17  years.  This  record,  plus 
the  record  of  rate  reductions  in  other 
areas  of  the  country  where  publicly 
owned  power  projects  are  located,  indi- 
cate the  desirability  of  competition  In  the 
power  business.  In  Maine  we  have  only 
had  a  taste  so  far. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  rate  reduc- 
tions in  Maine  did  not  result  In  any  belt- 
tightening  by  the  private  utilities.  A 
study  of  the  rate  of  return  received  by 
the  power  companies  indicates  that  dur- 
ing and  since  the  reductions,  two  of  the 
three  utilities  involved  have  been  getting 
returns  in  excess  of  the  6  percent 
normally  set  by  the  Maine  Public  Utili- 
ties Commission.  As  a  result  of  the  dis- 
cussion stimulated  by  Senator  Metcalf's 
book,  "Overcharge."  the  Maine  Public 
Utilities  Commission  has  contracted  for 
a  special  study  of  rates  of  return  for 
Maine  utilities. 

The  Maine  overcharge  problem  Is 
matched  in  the  rest  of  New  England.  A 
study  of  Federal  Power  Commission  sta- 
tistics shows  that  in  1965.  for  Instance, 
the  New  England  private  power  mo- 
nopoly overcharged  New  England  con- 
sumers $21,034,000.  This  estimate  Is  based 
on  the  normal  rate  of  return  of  6  percent 
applied  to  this  industry. 

A  study  of  28  New  England  power  com- 
panies shows  that  14  of  th«n  had  a  rate 
of  return  of  7  percent  or  more.  Five  had 
a  rate  of  return  of  8  perc«it  or  more,  and 
one  had  a  rate  of  11.18  percent.  At  these 
rates  of  return.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
New  England  homeowners  pay  up  to 
35  percent  more  for  power  than  the 
national  average. 

The  private  power  companies  have 
made  one  other  gesture  In  the  direction 
of  improved  operations  $lnce  the  advent 
of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  school  project. 
Even  that  is  a  mixed  blessing. 

In  January'  1966.  the  power  companies 
released  a  series  of  advertisements,  an- 
notmcing  the  establishment  of  the  "Big 
11  Power  Loop."  In  and  of  itself  It  was 
a  confession  of  past  weaknesses,  but  It 
promised  an  integrated  power  system  for 
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the  region,  based  on  large  nuclear  power 
plants  and  larger  transmission  lines. 

Later,  one  of  the  power  company  exec- 
utives admitted  In  a  Vermont  public 
hearing  that  planning  for  the  "Big  11" 
program  consisted  of  preparing  the  ad- 
vertisement. The  House  Public  Works 
Committee  could  find  no  evidence  of 
regional  planning  by  utilities.  Including 
generation  and  transmission,  except  In 
the  advertisements.  The  staff  study  con- 
cluded that — 

Although  representatives  of  the  council 
advised  that  they  have  planned  to  meet  the 
problems  of  supplying  the  power  needs  of 
New  England  on  a  central  coordinated  basis, 
they  have  not  produced  any  doc\unent  sup- 
porting this  centred  planning  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  advertisement  that  appeared 
In  the  pubUc  press  In  January,  1966. 

Recent  developments  indicate  that 
that  the  underlying  intent  of  the  private 
companies  In  promoting  the  "Big  11" 
proposal  is  not  so  much  an  Improvement 
In  reliability  and  service  as  It  is  another 
step  in  their  effort  to  tighten  their  grip 
on  the  New  England  power  market.  They 
have  flatly  refused  to  permit  the  pub- 
licly owned  utilities  to  Join  in  a  regional 
transmission  system. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  project  has  been 
Its  careful  planning  in  terms  of  conser- 
vation of  the  natural  resources  of  north- 
em  Maine.  In  recent  weeks  we  have 
received  complaints  from  some  conser- 
vationists who  have  apparently  forgotten 
that  one  of  the  key  features  of  the  project 
Is  the  preservation  of  the  Allagash  as  a 
free-flowing  river,  protected  in  a  cooper- 
ative venture  by  the  U.S.  Government 
and  the  State  of  Maine. 

Glfford  Plnchot,  one  of  our  country's 
greatest  conservationists,  defined  conser- 
vation as  "the  wise  use  of  the  earth  and 
its  resources  for  the  lasting  good  of  men." 

He  said: 

Conservation  la  the  foreslghted  utilization, 
preservation  and  or  renewal  of  forests,  wa- 
ters, lands  and  minerals,  for  the  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number  for  the  longest  time. 

Dickey-Lincoln  School  is  part  of  a  na- 
tional resource  development  and  protec- 
tion program  which  is  consistent  with 
the  Plnchot  definition. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  let- 
ters I  have  received  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  Corps  of  Engineers,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point.  One  Is  from 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ken- 
neth Holum,  and  discusses  the  conserva- 
tion considerations  which  entered  into 
the  original  decision  to  recommend 
Dickey-Lincoln  School.  The  second  Is 
from  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  C.  Noble,  Acting 
Director  of  Civil  Works.  Department  of 
the  Army.  His  letter  outlines  the  steps 
being  taken  to  protect  the  fish  and  wild- 
life habitat  of  the  area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

X3S.   DXPABTIUMT   OF  THX   InTXEIOB. 

WaahiJigton,  D.C.,  Octob^  27,  1967. 
Hon.  Kcxmn)  S.  Muskie, 
US.  Senate. 
Waahtnffton,  D.O. 

DmA*  Sk«ato«  Mubkh:  ThU  1b  In  responM 
to  yoiir  Inquiry  as  to  whether  the  Saint  John 


River  has  ever  been  considered  for  wild  river 
status  In  connection  with  proposed  vrtld  and 
scenic  rivers  legislation.  You  asked,  also,  for 
our  comments  on  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Associated  Sportsman's  Clubs  of  Cimi- 
berland  County  on  July  27.  1967,  and  the 
comments  of  the  Natural  Resources  Council 
of  Maine  relating  to  the  planning  and  con- 
struction of  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  Proj- 
ect on  the  Upper  Saint  John  River. 

The  Saint  John  River,  in  toto.  has  never 
been  studied  or  prop>osed  by  this  Department 
or  considered   by   the   Congress   for  wUd   or 
scenic  river  statvis.  Confusion  on  this  mat- 
ter may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the 
Allagash  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Saint  John 
which  flows  into  the  Saint  John  River  below 
the  Dickey  Dam  site  and  above  the  low  Lin- 
coln School  Dam  site,  was  proposed  and  has 
been   committed   to  preservation   as  a   free- 
flowing  river.  The  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior first  suggested  preservation  of  the  Alla- 
gash In  connection  with  the  New  England- 
New   York    Inter-Agency    Committee   survey 
and  the  proposal  was  Identified  In  the  Inter- 
Agency   Committee's   report   Issued   In    1955. 
In  that  report,  also,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior   proposed    that  the  Dlckey-Llncoln 
School  site  be  considered  as  an  alternate  to 
the   Rankin   Rapids   site   In   order   to   avoid 
flooding   the   Allagash   River  and   thus  de- 
stroying the  natural  character  of  that  stream. 
Following    the     Initial     proposal     around 
1955.  several  studies  were  made  of  the  Alla- 
gash,   looking   toward   Its   preservation  as   a 
free-flowing  river.   The   Department  of  the 
Interior  fully  supported  such  status  and  rec- 
ommended that  the  area  be  managed  by  the 
State  of  Maine.  In  January  1966,  the  Maine 
Legislature    passed    the    Allagash    Rlverway 
Act,  a  special  act  of  legislation  establishing 
the  Allagash  Wilderness  Waterway.  In  No- 
vember   1966,    the    people    of    the    State    of 
Maine  approved   a  $1.5  million   bond  Issue 
to  finance  the  acquisition  and  protection  of 
the    area.    Following    these    actions    by    the 
State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  matched 
the  State  portion  with  a  $1.5  million  grant 
from    the    Land    and    Water    Conservation 
Fund. 

A  further  area  of  confusion  may  arise  from 
the  fact  that  the  proposed  Wild  Rivers  legisla- 
tion now  under  consideration  in  the  Congress 
contains  a  provision  which  would  enable  the 
Allagash  Wilderness  Waterway  area  to  be  in- 
cluded as  part  of  the  proposed  National  Wild 
Scenic  Rivers  system,  although  it  would  re- 
main a  State-managed  area.  This  provision 
would  further  protect  the  Allagash  from  uses 
and  developments  noncompatible  with  the 
Wild  River  program. 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Saint  John  River  down  stream  from  the  Lin- 
coln School  Dam  site  becomes  the  boundary 
between  northern  Maine  and  Canada.  For 
the  rest  of  its  length,  It  flows  through  Can- 
ada. Thus,  that  portion  of  the  Saint  John 
River  which  is  an  international  river  could 
not  be  designated  a  part  of  the  United  States 
wild  or  scenic  rivers  system. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior's  response 
to  the  resolution  of  the  Associated  Sports- 
man's Clubs  of  Ctmaberland  County  Is  the 
subject  of  the  enclosed  copy  of  our  Sep- 
tember 21  letter  to  Mr.  Edward  T.  Allen, 
Secretary  of  the  organization.  You  will  note 
that  this  letter  was  prepared  in  coordination 
with  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

It  seems  to  us  that  both  the  Maine  Natu- 
ral Resources  Council  and  the  Associated 
Sp>ortsman's  Clubs  are  confusing  the  ques- 
tion of  conservation  planning  and  recrea- 
tional development  with  the  Issue  as  to 
whether  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  Project 
should  be  buUt.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  again  point  out  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Upper  Saint  John 
River  was  planned  giving  the  fullest  consider- 
ation to  conservation  and  proper  utilization 
of  our  natxiral  resources.  As  pointed  out 
above,  the  selection  of  the  Dlckey-Llncoln 


School  Project  was  done  in  such  a  manner  so 
as  to  preserve  the  Allagash  Wilderness  Water- 
way. 

In  the  preconstructlon  planning  for  the 
Dlckey-Llncoln  School  Project,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  has  been  preparing  necessary 
studies  which  will  enable  them  to  recom- 
mend fish  and  wildlife  measures  for  incor- 
poration in  the  over-all  plan  for  the  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  School  Project.  We  expect  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  report  to  indicate  specifically 
those  features  which  will  be  required  to  en- 
hance fish  and  wildlife  resources  in  the  area 
and  to  compensate  for  changes  in  habitat 
and  access.  We  anticipate  that  the  report 
of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  will  be 
available  some  time  before  the  first  of  the 
year. 

After  the  preconstructlon  planning  is  com- 
pleted and  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  Proj- 
ect enters  the  early  construction  stage,  our 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  and  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Sen-Ice  will  be  working  with  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  State  and  local 
agencies  to  prepare  an  over-all  recreation 
plan.  This  plan  will  be  Incorporated  as  part 
of  the  constructed  project. 

In  summary,  let  me  reiterate,  the  Saint 
John  River  has  not  been  studied  or  proposed 
for  wild  river  status;  nor  has  It  been  in- 
cluded In  any  of  the  several  bills  submitted 
to  establish  a  wild  or  scenic  rivers  system. 
It  should  be  quite  clear  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  responsible  agencies  of  this 
Department,  and  Secretary  Udall,  p>ersonally, 
have  given  full  consideration  to  the  proper 
planning  of  the  Upper  Saint  John  River  de- 
velopment. We  can.  therefore,  again  assure 
you  and  others  that  construction  of  the 
Dlckey-Llncoln  School  Project  does,  and  will, 
make  the  best  utilization  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  Upper  Saint  John  River  basin. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Kbnneth  Holum, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


U.S.  Departmbijt  or  thi  Intehior, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  21,  1967. 
Mr.  Edward  T.  Aixen, 

Associated    Sportsman's   Club,    of   Cumber- 
land County,  Portland,  Maine. 

Dear  Mr.  Allen:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  August  7,  1967,  outlining  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Associated  Sportsman's  Clubs 
of  Cxmaberland  County,  Maine,  regarding  the 
Dlckey-Llncoln  School  project. 

The  Secretary  has  consistently  and  vigor- 
ously opposed  any  development  of  the  Saint 
John  River  which  would  flood  the  Allag.^fh 
River.  The  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  project 
will  preserve  for  future  generations,  the 
superb  Allagash  recreational  area,  one  of  the 
flnest  wilderness  areas  In  this  country. 

In  collaboration  with  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, we  are  submitting  the  following 
conmients  which  we  trust  will  be  helpful  to 
you: 

Actually  the  Dickey  Impoundment,  at 
maximum  power  pool  elevation  910,  would 
inundate  approximately  86,000  acres,  or  ap- 
proximately 135  square  miles,  using  a  con- 
version factor  of  640  acres  per  square  mile. 

The  Dickey  Reservoir  at  elevation  910 
would  Inundate  approximately  63  miles  of 
the  St.  John  River,  25  miles  of  the  Little 
Black  River,  66  miles  of  the  Big  Black  River. 
7  miles  of  Pocwock  Stream,  4  miles  of 
Chlmentlcook  Stream,  and  66  miles  of  other 
smaller  named  streams.  The  Lincoln  School 
reregulatlng  pool,  at  elevation  610  would  In- 
undate 11  miles  of  the  St.  John  River. 

The  report  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  on  the  Rankin  Rapids  Reservoir, 
dated  October  1,  1968,  contains  an  evaluation 
of  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  of  the  St. 
John  and  Allagash  River  areas.  In  this  re- 
port, the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  suggssted 
that  Investigations  be  made  for  development 
of  the  Big  Raplds-Llncoln  School  Reservoir 
In  lieu  of  the  Rankin  Rapids  project,  which 
would  have  inundated  a  major  portion  of 
the  Allagash  and  St.  John  Rivers.  The  Big 
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Rapids  project,  which  would  have  been  ba- 
sically the  same  as  the  Dickey  project  except 
that  the  damslte  would  be  located  farther 
upstream,  was  suggested  as  It  would  have  far 
less  detrimental  effects  on  the  fish  and  wild- 
life resources  of  the  area. 

The  report  assessed  the  St.  John  River  and 
its  tributaries  as  having  excellent  seasonal 
trout  habitat,  with  brook  trout  well  dispersed 
and  active  during  spring,  early  summer  and 
fall.  However,  It  stated : 

"In  comparison  to  the  St.  John  River  and 
its  tributaries,  trout  habitat  In  the  Allagash 
drainage  is  superior  In  both  quality  and 
quantity.  Water  levels  are  far  more  stable 
and  the  stream  channel,  in  general,  is 
deeper." 

The  Allagash  Is  also  a  far  greater  canoe 
stream  than  the  St.  John.  For  example,  a 
reconnaissance  trip  was  made  of  the  St.  John 
River  early  this  summer  by  a  civil  engineer 
and  a  fishery  biologist  of  the  New  England 
Division.  Corps  of  Engineers.  They  floated 
the  river  from  the  southwest  branch  ap- 
proximately 110  miles  to  the  Dickey  damslte 
in  four  days.  Both  are  experienced  avid  ca- 
noeists. Although  the  trip  was  very  enjoyable 
and  exciting  to  both,  they  found  the  river  to 
be  very  shallow  In  many  areas  requiring 
them  to  do  much  pushing  and  pulling  while 
walking  beside  the  canoe.  The  run  through 
the  steps  at  the  Big  Black  Rapids  was  the 
hlghUght  of  the  trip. 

The  party  learned  that  thirty  parties  made 
this  trip  In  1966  as  compared  to  2,000  parties 
on  the  Allagash  In  the  same  period.  This  year, 
particularly  favorable  for  canoeing,  an  esti- 
mated 150  parties  may  make  the  St.  John 
trip  as  compared  to  3,000  on  the  Allagash. 
The  Dickey  Dam  was  located  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Allagash  River  expressly  to 
preserve  the  wilderness  canoe  trip  region  of 
the  Allagash.  although  a  dam  located  farther 
downstream  In  the  vicinity  of  Renkln  Rapids 
would  be  more  advantageous  as  far  as  power 
production  Is  concerned. 

The  statement  Is  correct  that  the  flooded 
area  would  destroy  deer  range  Including  34 
known  deer  yards  and  displace  countless 
hundreds  of  fur  bearing  animals.  In  this  re- 
spect, all  possible  measures  will  be  taken  to 
minimize  the  adverse  effects  of  the  project 
on  fish  and  wildlife.  Provisions  wiU  be  made 
to  mitigate  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  any 
losses  of  fish  and  wildlife  habitats  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  State  and  Federal  agencies. 
Mitigation  measures  that  could  be  provided, 
if  warranted,  would  be  acquisition  of  suit- 
able land.  Including  proper  management,  to 
replace  the  lost  deer  yards. 

The  m^T'Tinm  drawdown  of  the  project 
would  be  40  feet  between  elevation  910  and 
870.  However,  this  would  not  happen  In  any 
one  year.  The  average  annual  drawdown  be- 
tween April  16  and  October  15  would  be  10 
feet.  The  heaviest  drawdovra  period  would  be 
In  the  winter  months  due  to  the  larger  power 
demands  In  that  season.  Due  to  the  generally 
precipitous  nature  of  Dickey  Reservoir  area. 
It  Is  not  considered  that  the  shoreline  areas 
when  exposed  would  have  the  graphic  fea- 
tures of  mudflats. 

It  is  not  known  how  a  day  would  be  loet 
from  the  Allagash  canoe  trip.  The  maximum 
pool  of  the  Lincoln  School  project  at  eleva- 
tion 610  would  back  up  the  Allagash  River 
approximately  2.0  miles  and  would  eliminate 
the  oxbow  Just  above  the  confluence  with  the 
St.  John.  The  most  northern  limit  of  the  Al- 
lagash Wilderness  Waterway,  as  established 
by  State  law  In  1966,  Is  the  confluence  of  West 
Twin  Brook  with  the  Allagash.  This  point  Is 
2>4  miles  upstream  of  the  610  contour  of  the 
Lincoln  School  pool. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  In  planning  a  proj- 
ect of  this  type,  always  considers  the  recrea- 
tional aspects.  In  the  case  of  Dickey,  we  have 
a  new  lake  which,  In  size,  wUl  b«  about  16 
percent  larger  than  the  Moosebead.  This  will 
bave  a  profound  Impact  on  the  recreatlouU 
pattern  of  the  area  as  time  goes  on  azul  as 


Maine  continues  to  develop  Its  recreational 
appeal  to  the  nation. 

The  creation  of  a  lake  the  size  of  the  Dickey 
Reservoir,  adjacent  to  the  Allagash  Wilder- 
ness Area,  will  provide  tremendous  recrea- 
tional facilities  for  boating,  camping,  lake 
fishing  and  access  by  water  to  areas  not  now 
accessible  to  the  general  public.  Mr.  Lawrence 
Stuart,  Director,  State  Park  and  Recreation 
Commission,  Augusta,  Maine,  In  a  letter 
dated  March  15,  1966,  to  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, stated  "It  would  seem  to  me  only  rea- 
sonable in  cotmectlon  with  this  reservoir  that 
there  would  be  a  sizable  recreation  area  com- 
ptarable  to  a  state  park  facility.  .  .  ." 

We  recognize  the  Importance  of  the  non- 
monetary aspects  and  that  there  will  be  losses 
to  existing  fish  and  wildlife  habitat.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  will  be  the  gains  of  lake 
recreation.  Our  plaimlng  for  the  provision  of 
lake-type  recreational  facilities  Is  in  Itself 
a  major  effort  and,  frankly,  we  are  Just  begin- 
ning. In  this  we  are  and  will  continue  to  work 
with  State  and  Federal  recreation  and  Fish 
and  Wildlife  agencies. 

All  pKwslble  measures  will  be  taken  to 
minimize  the  adverse  effects  of  the  project 
on  fish  and  wildlife.  Provisions  will  be  made 
to  mitigate  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
any  losses  of  fish  and  wildlife  habitats  as 
recommended  by  the  State  and  Federal 
agencies.  Mitigation  measixres  that  could  be 
provided.  If  warranted,  would  be  acquisition 
of  suitable  land.  Including  proper  manage- 
ment, to  replace  the  lost  deer  yards.  A  fish 
hatchery  could  also  be  provided  to  stock 
the  lake  with  suitable  game  fish. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  Dlckey-Uncoln 
School  project,  including  Interest  during 
construction,  Is  $235,400,000.  not  $400,000,000. 
While  It  Is  true  that  the  cost  of  energy  pro- 
duced by  nuclear  plants  Is  coming  down, 
they  are  not  suitable  to  supply  the  relatively 
short  time  peak  demands  for  electricity. 
Nuclear-fueled  plants  and  conventional  fos- 
sil-fueled plants  operate  at  maxlmiim  effi- 
ciency under  relatively  constant  load  con- 
ditions. Hydro-electric  plants,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  rapidly  adjust  to  varying  load  de- 
mands and  can  easily  be  shut  down  or  started 
as  required.  If  a  source  of  natural  streamflow 
Is  not  available,  pumped  storage  hydro-elec- 
tric plants  are  often  used  as  sources  of 
peaking  power.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
I>umped -storage  plants  do  not  produce 
energy,  but  actually  consume  energy,  requir- 
ing approximately  3  kilowatt  hours  of  pump- 
ing energy  for  every  2  kilowatts  they  generate. 

In  a  report  by  the  Federal  Power  Oom- 
mlsslon  In  July  of  this  year  on  the  North- 
east power  failure  of  November  9  and  10, 
1966,  It  was  stated  that  where  hydro-electric 
power  Is  readily  available,  systems  are  relying 
upon  this  source  for  quick  start-up  power, 
and  then  are  arranging  circuits  for  simplified 
switching  In  time  of  need.  Systems  which  had 
access  to  hydro-electric  power  were  among 
the  first  to  restore  service  on  November  9. 
Nine  utilities  In  the  Northeast  have  made 
changes  In  facilities  or  operating  Instructions 
to  assure  that  hydro-electric  power  can  be 
routed  to  thermal  plants  for  station  service. 
Sincerely  yours, 

KZKNXTH  HOLXTM, 

Assistant  Secretory  of  the  Interior. 

DEPARTMENT  or  THE  AXMT,  OlTICS 

or  THX  Chut  or  Encinxess, 

Washinsfton.  D.C..  October  26. 1967. 

Hon.  EDUTTNI)  S.  MtTSKIX. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

DcAX  ScMATot  MusKix:  I  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  the  letter  you  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Clinton  B.  Townsend,  Presi- 
dent, Natural  Resources  Council  of  Maine. 

Mr.  TDwnsend  Is  concerned  only  about  pre- 
servlsf  the  natural  reaooroes  of  tiM  Saint 
John  River  In  their  present  state.  In  ttds 
form  they  benefit  only  the  few  hardy  people 
who  are  able  to  venture  Into  this  wilderness 


area.  For  example,  a  reconnaissance  party 
from  our  New  England  Division  office  made 
the  Saint  John  canoe  trip  this  July.  The 
party  learned  that  thirty  (30)  parties  made 
this  trip  In  1966  as  compared  to  two  thou- 
sand (2,000)  parties  on  the  Allagash  In  the 
same  period.  This  year,  particularly  favor- 
able for  canoeing,  an  estimated  one  hundred 
fifty  parties  (150)  may  make  the  Saint  John 
trip  as  compared  to  three  thousand  (3,000) 
on  the  Allagash.  The  Dickey  Dam  was  located 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Allagash  River  ex- 
pressly to  preserve  the  wilderness  canoe  trip 
region  of  the  Allagash  although  a  dam  lo- 
cated farther  downstream  In  the  vicinity  of 
Rankin  Rapids  would  be  more  advantageous 
as  far  as  power  production  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  Townsend  Is  correct  In  his  statement 
that  no  public  hearings  have  been  held  In 
the  State  of  Maine  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
or  by  the  Department  of  the  Interlw.  How- 
ever, much  publicity  has  been  given  the 
project  In  the  press  and  over  the  radio  and 
television  stations  of  Maine.  A  meeting,  spon- 
sored by  the  Fort  Kent  Chamber  of  Oom- 
merce,  was  held  at  Fort  Kent  on  AprU  16, 
1964.  This  was  attended  by  over  600  people 
of  the  area.  Mr.  Kenneth  Holum,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  was  the  principal 
speaker.  Governor  Reed,  of  Maine,  and 
Premier  Roblchaud,  of  New  Brunswick,  also 
spoke  In  favor  of  the  project.  Mr.  John  W. 
Leslie,  Chief.  Engineering  Division,  of  our 
New  England  Division  office,  presented  a 
paper  on  the  project  before  an  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers at  the  University  of  Maine  on  Novem- 
ber 5,  1966.  In  March  1966.  Mr.  Leslie  spoke 
at  a  dinner  party  by  the  Fort  Kent  Chamber 
of  Commerce  before  160  people. 

A  community  meeting,  sponsored  and  ar- 
ranged by  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Sweetser,  Extension 
Agent  at  Preeque  Isle,  Maine,  and  Mrs.  Mari- 
lyn Plissey,  Extension  Agent  at  Port  Kent, 
Maine,  was  held  In  the  Allaga&h  High  School, 
Allagash.  on  January  22,  1966.  About  60  peo- 
ple attended  this  meeting  at  which  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  New  England  Division 
discussed  various  aspects  of  the  project  as  It 
would  affect  the  local  economy.  Several  meet- 
ings have  been  held  with  representatives  of 
the  timber  landowners  and  Mr.  Austin  Wll- 
klns.  Maine  Oommissioner  of  Forest  Service. 
On  the  19th  of  June  1967.  Mr.  Leslie  and 
Colonel  Reml  O.  Renler,  Acting  Division  En- 
gineer of  our  New  England  Division,  briefed 
both  Houses  of  the  Maine  Legislature  on  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  project. 

Governor  Curtis,  as  you  know,  hss  estab- 
lished a  Task  Force  to  develop  practical 
plans  for  the  people  of  the  area  as  regards 
their  health,  education,  welfare,  housing, 
and  employment.  One  of  the  Important  du- 
ties of  this  Task  Force  will  be  to  determine 
the  capabihtles  of  the  land  and  water  re- 
sources so  that  reasonable  use  may  be  made 
of  the  available  land.  The  first  meeting  of 
this  group  was  held  at  the  State  House.  Au- 
gusta, Maine,  on  Axigust  31,  1967.  An  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  was  established  to  define  all  prob- 
lem areas  associated  with  developments  In 
the  area  and  to  determine  the  means  for 
their  resolution. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  In  planning  a  proj- 
ect of  this  type  always  considers  the  recre- 
ational aspects.  In  the  case  of  Dickey,  we 
have  a  new  lake  which.  In  slse.  will  be  about 
16%  larger  than  Moosehead.  This  wlU  have 
a  profound  Impact  on  the  recreational  pat- 
tern of  the  area  as  time  goes  on  and  as 
Maine  continues  to  develop  its  recreational 
appeal  to  the  nation.  The  creation  of  a  lake 
the  sloe  of  the  Dickey  leeervolr,  adjacent  to 
the  Allagash  WUdemsss  Area,  will  provide 
tremendous  recreational  facilities  for  boat- 
ing, camping,  lake  fishing,  and  access  by 
water  to  areas  not  now  acceaalble  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  Mr.  Lawrence  Stuart,  Director, 
State  Park  and  Recreation  Commission,  Au- 
gusta. Maine,  stated  In  a  letter  to  this  oOce, 
March  16,  1M6,  "It  would  se«n  to  me  only 
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reasonable  In  connection  with  this  reservoir 
that  there  woiUd  be  a  sizable  recreation  area 
comparable  to  a  state  park  facility.  .  .  ." 

We  recognize,  along  with  Mr.  Townsend, 
the  Importance  of  the  non-monetary  aspects 
and  that  there  will  be  changes  to"  existing 
flsh  and  wildlife  habitat.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  will  be  the  gains  of  lake  recreation. 
Our  planning  for  the  provision  of  lake-type 
recreational  facilities  Is  In  Itself  a  major  ef- 
fort and,  frankly,  we  are  Just  beginning.  In 
this  we  are  and  will  continue  to  work  with 
state  and  federal  recreation  and  flsh  and 
wildlife  agencies. 

Our  design  effort  has  been  concentrated 
on  those  features  of  the  project  required  to 
enable  construction  to  start  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  The  recreational  features  of 
the  project,  which  are  not  critical  to  Initia- 
tion of  construction,  will  be  studied  In  detail 
with  full  coordination  with  the  appropriate 
state  and  federal  agencies. 

All  possible  measures  will  be  taken  to 
minimize  any  possible  effects  of  the  project 
on  flsh  and  wildlife  habitats  as  recommended 
by  the  state  and  federal  agencies.  Measures 
that  would  be  provided.  If  warranted.  In- 
clude acquisition  of  suitable  land.  Including 
proper  management,  to  replace  the  lost  deer 
yards  and  a  flsh  hatchery  to  stock  the  lake 
with  suitable  game  flsh. 

The  loss  of  prime  tlmberland  Is  surprising- 
ly small.  In  fact,  a  study  of  the  aerial  photo- 
graphs of  the  area  to  be  Inundated  by  the 
Dickey  reservoir  reveals  that  almost  no  tim- 
bering has  been  done  In  the  area  below  the 
proposed  water  line.  The  forest  landowners 
will,  of  course,  be  paid  the  fair  market  value 
for  their  land  and  any  merchantable  timber 
on  It  and  will  have  the  option  to  remove 
timber  at  the  time  of  sale. 

With  regard  to  clearing,  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  coordinate  the  reservoir  clearing 
operations  to  the  extent  that  maximum 
benefit  will  be  derived  from  the  salvage  of 
the  useable  timber.  The  vertical  llmlta  of 
reservoir  clearing  will  extend  from  up  to  3 
feet  above  the  maximum  power  pool  down 
to  5  feet  below  the  10  year  frequency  draw- 
down. Under  normal  projects  operations, 
therefore,  no  trees  or  stumps  will  ever  be 
exposed. 

The  Division  Engineer  believes  specific  rec- 
onrunendatlons  should  be  developed  by  addi- 
tional studies  prior  to  scheduling  full  scale 
public  hearings.  The  Ume  required  to  com- 
plete these  studies  will  be  governed  by  the 
availability  of  additional  planning  funds. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CH.UILES  C.  Noble, 
Brigadier  General,   U.S.  Army,  Acting 
Director  of  CiiHl  Works. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  In  another  effort  to  de- 
tract from  Dickey-Lincoln  School,  the 
private  power  companies  have  attacked 
the  project  as  a  "subsidized"  venture 
while  suRgestinpi  that  they  never  receive 
subsidies  or  any  other  considerations. 
The  fact  is.  of  course,  that  the  com- 
panies benefit  from  the  assured  rate  of 
return  which  Is  part  of  the  considera- 
tion granted  a  public  utility,  and  in  their 
heavily  advertised  nuclear  powerplants, 
they  have  been  receivinfr  considerable 
assistance  from  the  public  investment  in 
nuclear  technology  development  and  In 
Indirect  assistance  under  the  Federal 
atomic  energy  program. 

I  would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  the  subsidies  received  by  the 
Yankee  Atomic  Plant  at  Rowe.  Mass.. 
the  only  operating  nuclear  power  facility 
in  New  England. 

First.  Research  and  development  as- 
sistance: $5  million  is  the  cost  of  AEC 
assistance  In  the  design,  engineering, 
and  fabrication  of  the  reactor  portion  of 
the  plant. 


Second.  Waiver  of  fuel  use  charge: 
$3.7  million  was  the  cost  of  the  Initial 
load  of  fuel  in  the  reactor.  This  fuel  was 
supphed  free  of  charge  by  the  AEC— en- 
riched uranium  from  Oak  Ridge — as 
part  of  the  AEC's  role  due  to  the  experi- 
mental nature  of  the  reactor.  Subse- 
quent loadings  of  the  reactor  have  been 
paid  for  by  the  utilities. 

Third.  Plutonium  buj'back:  $2.1  mil- 
lion. At  the  time  of  construction  of  the 
Rowe,  Mass.,  plant,  there  was  no  private 
market  for  uranium  and.  therefore,  had 
the  AEC  not  agreed  to  buy  back  the  Plu- 
tonium, the  utilities  would  have  had  to 
dispose  of  it  as  waste. 

The  subsidies  I  have  listed  will  not  be 
available  to  the  nuclear  pov.-erplants 
being  constructed,  considered  or  adver- 
tised in  the  New  England  area,  but  the 
new  plant.s  will  continue  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  nearly  $2  billion  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  spent  in  research 
and  development  of  the  civilian  nuclear 
power  program  and  related  reactor 
technology  and  safety  programs,  and  the 
incentives  provided  by  the  Price-Ander- 
son Indemnity  Act  which  provides  liabil- 
ity protection  between  the  coverage  pro- 
vided by  private  insurance  companies 
and  total  liability  of  $560  million.  In  the 
instance  of  the  Comiecticut  Yankee 
Atomic  Plant,  the  utility  will  be  able  to 
obtain  $486  million  worth  of  liability 
coverage  from  the  Federal  Government 
at  a  cost  of  $44,000  per  year,  while  ob- 
taining only  $74  million  worth  of  liability 
insurance  from  private  sources  for  $280,- 
000  a  year. 

I  do  not  object  to  these  incentives,  or 
subsidies.  They  are  designed  to  accom- 
plish a  positive  public  good.  I  do  object 
to  the  doubletalk  we  get  on  the  subsidy 
question. 

This  question  was  raised  frequently 
before  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee during  hearings  on  renewal  of 
that  program.  The  statements  by  the 
utility  executives  speak  for  themselves: 

In  response  to  the  following  question 
from  Representative  IIosmer.  Mr. 
Francis  E.  Drake,  vice  president,  Roches- 
ter Gas  &  Electric  Corp.,  had  an  inter- 
esting comment: 

Representative  Hosmer.  In  the  light  of 
your  answer  to  Mr.  Price,  how  do  you  view 
this  Price-Anderson  thing?  A  lot  of  people 
say  tills  is  a  big  subsidy.  Some  other  people 
say  It  is  a  method,  technique,  to  permit  the 
installation  of  nuclear  electric  generating 
plants  in  this  country.  I  suppose  there  axe 
some  other  variations  In  concept  of  its 
philosophy.  What  Is  Rochester's  view,  yours 
in  particular?" 

Mr.  Drake.  My  view.  Congressman  Hosmer, 
is  that  tl:ie  Price-Anderson  indemjilty  pro- 
vision has  been  a  most  effective  encourage- 
ment to  the  private  industry  and  also  the 
manufacturing  industry  to  go  forward  with 
an  Industry  which  Is  In  the  public  Interest. 
Nuclear  power  as  a  source  of  energy  Is  one 
that  we  are  all  very  optimistic  about.  With- 
out the  Price-Anderson  Act,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  progress  we  have  made  would  have 
been  made  and  could  have  been  made  in  the 
Industry.  I  think  It  has  been  very  farslghted 
of  the  committee  and  of  Congress  to  have 
p.5Ssed  the  Price-Anderson  Act. 

Mr.  George  C.  Kinsman,  vice  presi- 
dent, Florida  Power  &  Light  Co.,  said  the 

following: 

Because  of  our  Interest  in  nuclear  power, 
we  are  concerned  about  extension  of  the 
Price-Anderson  law.  The  Importance  of  the 
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extension  is  emphasized  by  the  Inclusion  in 
the  first  proposal  we  have  received  on  our 
nuclear  project  which  contains  the  follow- 
ing statement:  "The  offer  is  based  on  the 
extension  of  governmental  indemnification 
authority."  This  indicates  to  us  that  this 
matter  is  considered  essential  by  the  manu- 
facturing industry. 

And  adding  an  interesting  colloquy 
with  Representative  Price  on  the  subject: 

Representative  Prick.  Mr.  Kinsman,  you 
say  in  your  statement  that  this  matter— "the 
extension  of  the  Price-Anderson  Act — is  con- 
sidered essential  by  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. Now  what  about  the  utility  Industry 
and  particularly  what  does  your  company 
think  about  the  necessity  of"  extension  of 
this  act? 

Mr.  Kinsman.  We  feel  the  same  way.  Mr. 
Price. 

Representative  Price.  You  think  It  is  es- 
sential to  the  continuation  of  the  nuclear 
power  development  program? 

Mr.  Kinsman.  Yes  sir:  I  do. 

Mr.  James  Davenport,  executive  vice 
president,  Southern  California  Edison 
Co.,  stated: 

We  believe  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
remove  the  aggregate  limitation  of  liability 
provided  by  the  Price-Anderson  Act.  The 
removal  of  this  feature  of  the  Price-Anderson 
system  would  result  In  the  exposure  to  unin- 
sured liability  claims  which  also  could  be  a 
deterrent  to  future  developments  In  the  nu- 
clear energy  field. 

We  believe  that  the  Price-Anderson  pro- 
gram Is  fully  warranted  since  it  Is  the  only 
means  of  providing  the  necessary  nuclear 
liability  coverage  for  the  nuclear  power 
Industry. 

In  connection  with  the  subsidy  argu- 
ment. Mr.  President,  it  ^ould  be  noted 
that  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  project 
would  repay  the  entire  Federal  invest- 
ment, with  interest,  in  50  years.  It  will 
return  to  the  Federal  Treasury  nearly 
$2  for  every  one  of  the  $227  million  In 
Federal  funds  invested  In  the  project 
during  that  time  period.  It  will  continue 
to  pay  a  substantial  return  on  the  public 
Investment  many,  many  years  beyond 
the  end  of  the  payback  period. 

I  have  yet  to  hear  one  private  power 
company  offer  to  reimburse  the  Federal 
treasury  for  the  nearly  $2  billion  Federal 
Investment  In  the  civil  nuclear  reactor 
program. 

Mr,  President.  I  think  the  record 
should  be  clear  that  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  project  has  met  the  tests  of  na- 
tional interest  and  economic  feasibility. 
In  addition.  It  has  overwhelming  support 
In  the  State  of  Maine.  Two  Maine  Gov- 
ernors— one  Republican,  one  Democrat — 
two  Maine  Senators — Mrs.  Smith  and 
I — three  Maine  Congressmen — one  Re- 
publican and  two  Democrats — and  two 
Maine  Legislatures — one  Republican  and 
one  Democratic — have  supported  this 
project  since  it  was  sent  to  Congress. 

In  spite  of  all  these  factors,  a  majority 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
opposed  the  project.  In  considering  the 
disagreement  between  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  keep 
the  following  facts  In  mind — in  addition 
to  those  which  I  have  outlined  on  the 
substantive  Issues: 

First,  the  northeastern  area  of  the 
United  States — and  New  England  In  par- 
ticular— has  not  received  the  heavy  In- 
vestment In  resource  development  funds 
which  has  been  accorded  other  regions. 
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From  1960  to  1966,  the  per  capita  dls-  nues  of  said  District  for  the  fiscal  year     below    the    House    aUocation.    resisting 

tribution  of  public  works  authorizations  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur-     only  from  savings  as  a  result  oi  feiaym 

Sowed  a  coi^istent  pattern  of  large  In-  poses.                                                                 the  passage  of  the  bill,  language  is  re^ 

vestments  in  areas  outside  the  Northeast,  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres-     ommended   to   expend   the   imobUgatea 

Is  demonstrated  in  the  following  table:  ident.  the  bill  before  us  provides  an  ap-     balance  of  «6J0'000prov1ded   "  1967  ap- 

Pe,  capita  proprlatlon  of  $504,960,100.  This  repre-     propriations  for  communications  equip- 

^vnrtheast                            eis-os  sents  an  increase  over  the  House-passed     ment.                         ^  „„,f„„„t    o.hv1»«h 

Mdwit     ""'::::::::::: :    smt  tm  ot  $41,622,400,  and  it  would  be  $33,-        omcials   m    the   ^epartmem   ad^ 

south  —::-- 40. 84  435,100  under  the  budget  estimates.             the  committee  last  week  that  there  were 

iouthwest   .—. 54.06  The  amount  recommended  in  this  bill     376  vacant  Positions  in  the  authorized 

Far  west 61. 08  ^3  $83,147,200  over  the  appropriations  for     ^^^^^J^^'^^tn^e^t  the  commit- 
In  this  year's  public  works  appropria-  1967.                                                                          allowed  $20  431,700,  a  reduction  of 
tlons  bill,  the  pattern  Is  continued :  For  operating  expenses   the  biU  pro-     g|  fo^^^^elow  the  House  allowance,  again 

^^Seast    r!:-TS  ^^--0^  tV  H^H^^         ^^MSSeTtTu^-   ''   ^^^ 

^srh-l.:::::::::::::::::::::::::   :  .I^^^^^^t^^Z^  ^-----^-rtrth^'de^aTS 

southwest   -    7.49  ,esents  an  increase  of  $35,894,500  over     "j^J^^J^f  the  bl?  the  Committee  on 

Far   west 11-81  the  House  allowance.                                        Appropriations  allowed  every  dime  re- 
New  England's  allocation  is  only  $1.57  The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee          g^g^j    y^^    ^^e    MetropoUtan    Police 
per  capita.  has  increased  the  Federal  payment  to     ^      rtmenl. 

Second,  many  of  the  opponents  of  the  the  general  fund  by  $12  million  over  the        ,j,j^g  committee  was  very  liberal  in  its 

Dickey-Lincoln  School  project  have  been  House  allowance  of  $56  million,  making     recommendations   as   to   appropriations 

inconsistent  in   their  positions  on  the  a  total  of  $68  million  in  the  bill  before  us.     j^r  the  courts  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 

public  works  appropriations  bill,  voting  This  sum  is  $2  milUon  under  the  $<0     ^^^  j^^j  before  us  provides  for  a  net  in- 

agalnst   Dickey-Lincoln   School— which  milUon  authorization.                                    crease  of  $603,300  over  the  House  allow- 

has  a  benefit-cost  ratio  of  1.91  to  1—  The  bill  before  us  provides  a  total  In    ^^^^  rj^^g  increase  will  provide  13  posi- 

while    supporting    rivers    and    harbors  Federal  loans  of  $79.2  million.  This  is    ^^^^g  ^^^  related  services  for  the  Juve- 

projects  in  their  own  districts  which  do  $31.1  million  above  the  House  allowance     ^^^  court,  including  a  research  analyst, 

not  measure  up  to  the  Maine  project.  of  $48.1  million.  The  increase  consists  of     ^  statistician  and  secretary  to  estabUsh 

In  the  July  25  vote  in  the  House  of  the  restoration  of  $1.5  million  deleted  by     ^  research  unit,  eight  probation  officers, 

Representatives,     Congressmen     repre-  the  House  and  the  approval  of  $29.6  mil-     ^^^  ^^^^^  personnel. 

sentlng  districts  in  which  193  projects  lion  of  the  $40.1  million  request  con-        seventy  positions  and  related  services 

covered  by  the  bill  were  located  voted  tained  in  supplemental  estimates  sub-     ^^  allowed  for  the  District  of  Columbia 

against  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  proj-  mitted  in  Senate  Document  No.  54.  The     ^Q^rt  of  General  Sessions,  64  of  which 

ect    134  of  those  projects,  with  appro-  bUl  adds  $25.2  million  in  loan  authority     ^gj.g  included  in  the  supplemental  esti- 

priations  totaling  $241,527,000,  had  no  for  public  building  construction  over  the    ^ate  to  the  Senate, 

benefit-cost  estimate  or  had  a  benefit-  House  figure  of  $31.8  million  and.  In  ad-        ^he  bill  provides  an  Increase  of  $21,- 

cost  ratio  of  less  than  1.9-1.  This  repre-  dition,  allows  $5.9  million  for  higher  edu-     3QQ  j^j.  ^^le  annual  retirement  pay  of  a 

sented  24  percent  of  the  total  appropria-  cation  capital  outlay.                                     judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 

tlons  approved  by  the  Senate  for  con-  The  funds  provided  for  under  the  bill     qj  Appeals  and  payment  for  extra  work 

struction  and  planning  of  public  works  before  us  allow  for  a  reserve  of  $11,057.-     j^^  retired  judges. 

projects.  000  for  contingent  expenses  as  follows:  'Eight  positions  are  included  to  allow 
In  the  October  25  vote  in  the  House,  $1, 042,000  for  indefinite  appropriations;  ^qj.  expansion  o  services  of  the  Legal 
there  were  a  number  of  Individual  shifts  $1,522,000  for  wage  board  increases  for  ^^j  Agency  ant"  three  positions  for  im- 
in  connection  with  the  Dickey-Lincoln  regular  employees  and  food  service  and  provement"  of  .ervices  in  the  District  of 
School  project.  Of  the  projects  contained  laundry  workers;  $164,000  for  salar>-  in-  Columbia  BaL  Agency, 
in  the  conference  report,  132  having  no  creases  for  interns  and  resident  doctors:  The  Comm.ttee  on  Appropriations 
benefit-cost  estimate  or  a  ratio  less  than  $3,286,000  for  classified  pay  Increases  of  allowed  415  new  teaching  positions  in 
1.9  to  1  are  located  in  the  districts  of  4.5  percent  estimated  to  be  effective  Oc-  ^^le  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Co- 
Congressmen  who  voted  against  Dickey-  tober  1, 1967;  81,642.000  for  pay  Increases  jumbia.  plus  certain  sums  of  money  for 
Lincoln  School  on  October  25.  Appropria-  of  7.2  percent  for  policemen  and  firemen,  teachers  for  si^ccial  assignment  purposes, 
tlons  for  these  projects  totaled  $234,155.-  as  estimated,  to  be  effective  January  1,  ^^d  so  forth.  I  vrish  to  say  here  again 
000.  or  24  percent  of  the  total  recommen-  1968:  and  $3,401,000  for  raises  of  8.3  per-  ^y^^^  ^he  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
dation  of  $968,474,000.  cent  for  schoolteachers,  as  estimated,  to  priations  allowed  everj-  teaching  posi- 
I  cite  these  figures  to  demonstrate  that  be  effective  January  1.  1968.  tjon  requested  for  the  public  schools  in 
there  is  no  consistency  in  the  opposition  Mr.  President,  of  the  $41,622,400  in-  ^he  District  of  Columbia, 
to  Dickey-Lincoln  School,  that  the  Hoa^e  crease  over  the  House  allowance,  capital  The  House  of  Representatives  had  ap- 
position threatens  a  national  policy  outlay  items  amount  to  S35.894.500.  The  proved  362  such  positions.  This  will, 
based  on  the  merits  and  economic  feasi-  increases  in  operating  expenses  over  the  therefore,  provide  a  total  of  777  positions 
bility  of  projects,  and  that  our  region  is  House-passed  bill  are  broken  down,  in  under  supervision  and  instruction. 
not  one  to  be  placed  at  the  top  of  the  part,  as  follows:  For  general  operating  Moreover,  the  Senate  committee  pro- 
list  for  cutting  back  on  public  works  expenses,  $624,700:  public  safety.  $546,-  vided  75  prekindergarten  relocatable 
projects.  700;  education.  $3,751,900:  health  and  classrooms  and  is  requiring  that  the  cost 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  welfare,  $1,343,900.  of  the  teachers  be  paid  from  impact 
Senate  position  and  to  insist  that  the  Those.  I  believe,  are  the  items  of  great-     funds 

Dickey-Lincoln   School  project  be   In-  est  interest  to  the  general  public.                    The  committee  approved  25  assistant 

eluded  In  the  Public  Works  Appropria-  "~Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-     principals  for  elementarj*  schools,  and 

tlons  Act  of  1968.  sent  to  have  printed  at  the  close  of  my     13  elementary  school  super\1sors  to  meet 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor.  remarks  a  table  which  will  proude  addl-     Board  of  Education   sUfBug  ratios.  It 

_^____^_^^  tlonal   facts   concerning   operating    ex-     provided  an  assistant  principal  for  senior 

penses  and  capital  outlay  as  well  as  re-    high  schools. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  payment  of  loans  and  interest.                       The  committee  approved  the  entire  re- 

APPROPRIATIONS,  1968  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-     quest  for  257  positions  and  $1.4  million 

The  senate  resumed  the  consideration  Pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered,    oontained  in  ^^J^„^^;f^^«f  t,^^^ 

?^ifs^r  tS1ov\^^nilr  S^tK^^^^^^^^  mTb^'^  f  west  Virginia.  The  total    ^o^per^t^s  0^  T^ISlr^Jf^U^e 

Scolumbfa^nJ  omTr'a  tWit^^^  for  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department    and  the   Washington  Technical   Insti- 

able  in  whole  or  in  part  against  the  reve-  Is  $44,870,900.  a  reduction  of  $179,700    tute. 
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A  capital  outlay  Item  of  $5.9  million  was 
provided  for  these  higher  education  func- 
tions. 

Increases  provided  for  the  Recreation 
Department  would  allow  five  positions 
and  related  services  for  recreation  serv- 
ices in  the  District  of  Columbia  General 
Hospital  Center  for  the  Mentally  Re- 
tarded, and  expansion  of  the  Washing- 
ton Youth  Gardens  program,  additional 
positions  for  a  Mental  Health  Center  and 
Day  Camp  for  the  Mentally  Retarded, 
and  nine  positions  and  related  services 
for  a  program  for  the  mentally  retarded 
as  proposed  in  Senate  Document  No.  54. 
An  increase  of  $25,992,500  in  capital 
outlay  items  for  public  schools  will  pro- 
vide for  the  following:  purchase  of  sites 
for  two  new  junior  high  schools,  one  jun- 
ior high  school  addition,  two  new  ele- 
mentary schools,  one  elementary  school 
replacement,  and  one  elementary  school 
addition.  It  will  provide  for  the  purchase 
of  site  and  plans  and  specifications  for 
six  elementary  school  additions,  five  ele- 
mentary school  replacements,  and  one 
new  elementary  school.  It  wUl  provide  for 
the  preparation  of  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  one  senior  high  school  addition 
and  one  new  elementary  school.  It  will 
provide  for  plans  and  specifications,  and 
construction  for  one  senior  high  school 
addition  and  one  elementary  school  addi- 
tion. 

It  will  provide  for  plans  and  specifi- 
cations, and  construction  and  equipment 
for  one  elementary  school  addition  and, 
of  course,  for  the  75  pre-kindergarten 
relocatable  classrooms  to  which  I  have 
alluded. 

Finally,  it  will  provide  for  one  senior 
high  school  addition  and  one  junior  high 
school  addition. 

The  bill  provides  an  increase  of  $181- 
500  for  air  conditioning  two  existing 
branch  libraries — Benning  and  Tenley- 
Priendship. 

The  bill  provides  for  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  three  playgrounds  and  one 
recreation  center  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, a  site  for  one  playground  expan- 
sion; plans  and  specifications,  construc- 
tion and  equipment  for  one  community 
center;  and  it  provides  for  construction 
and  equipment  for  one  swimming  pool. 
one  community  center  with  swimming 
pool,  and  one  playground. 

Funds  are  allowed  in  the  bill  for  pre- 
liminary survey   for   a   new   Receiving 


Home  for  Children  and  construction  and 
equipment  for  the  replacement  of  the 
Farm  Cottage  at  the  District  Training 
School. 

The  Senate  committee  approved  funds 
for  a  preliminar>-  survey  for  a  new  Dis- 
trict Court  Building  and  the  continua- 
tion of  the  air-conditioning  program  in 
various  District-owned  buildings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks,  as  exhibit  2,  a  summary  of 
capital  outlay  items. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
'See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  believe  it  is  anticipated  that  there 
will  be  a  surplus  in  the  general  fund  as 
of  next  June  30  of  $71,000. 

Mr.  President,  this  completes  my  state- 
ment concerning  the  appropriations  in 
the  bill  now  before  the  Senate.  Together 
with  the  tables  which  I  am  placing  in 
the  Record,  this  would  seem  to  present 
a  pretty  clear  picture  of  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal 
year  1968.  The  Senate  committee  delayed 
bringing  the  bill  to  the  floor  until  the 
revenue  bill  could  be  enacted  and  the 
supplemental  estimates  could  be  sub- 
mitted. The  bill  before  the  Senate  in- 
cludes both  the  regular  and  supplemental 
estimates. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this  is  a 
very  good  bill.  The  committee  held  many 
days  of  hearings  on  it.  Senators  will  note 
that  the  hearings  consist  of  three  vol- 
umes containing  more  than  3.500  pages. 
I  especially  invite  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators to  certain  language  in  the  commit- 
tee report  with  reference  to  crime  and 
court  congestion  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. As  Senators  will  recall,  the  com- 
mittee conducted  a  series  of  hearings 
into  the  crime  situation  during  the  sum- 
mer. I  believe  that  those  hearings  were 
most  productive  and  useful. 

I  want  to  express  my  gratitude,  in  clos- 
ing, to  members  of  the  subcommittee  and 
to  the  members  of  the  full  committee  for 
the  time  and  effort  contributed  by  them 
during  the  hearings  and  during  the 
markup  of  the  bill. 

Especially  do  I  want  to  express  my 
genuine  and  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hrttska],  the 
ranking  minority  member.  At  all  times, 


he  was  most  Interested,  most  active,  and 
most  helpful.  I  have  leaned  upon  him 
for  his  help  and  advice.  I  am  indeed  very 
grateful  for  the  assistance  which  he  gave 
to  me  throughout  the  hearings  and  es- 
pecially during  the  markup  of  the  bill. 
I  also  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  Mr.  Merrick,  the  very  able  clerk  of 
the  subcommittee,  for  his  invaluable 
service.  Mr.  Merrick  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  staff 
for  more  than  two  decades.  He  has  had 
long  experience  in  dealing  with  this  par- 
ticular bill  as  well  as  with  the  State. 
Commerce,  and  Justice  appropriation 
bill.  His  advice  and  assistance  to  me,  and 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  and  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, have  been  of  Incalcixlable 
worth. 

I  am  sure  that  I  could  not  do  the  work 
I  have  attempted  to  do  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  close  to  8  years  now, 
without  the  strong  right  arm  which  Mr! 
Merrick,  the  clerk  of  the  committee,  has 
been  to  me. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  Sena- 
tors can  vote  for  the  bill  knowing  that 
it  is  the  result  of  the  utmost  study,  and 
the  most  painstaking  and  meticulous 
scrutiny  on  the  part  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  that  they  will  be  voting  for  the  best 
appropriation  bill  ever  brought  to  the 
Senate  during  the  8  years  in  which  I  have 
been  chairman. 

The  committee  has  been  extremely 
lenient,  liberal,  and  sympathetic  to  the 
needs  of  the  schools.  It  has  been  our  view 
that  a  dollar  Invested  in  education  over 
the  long  nm  perhaps  brings  more  bene- 
ficial return  than  will  accrue  from  the 
expenditure  of  any  other  single  dollar. 
The  committee  has  attempted  to  act  ac- 
cording to  that  belief. 

The  committee  has  also  given  its  strong 
support  to  the  police  department.  I  think 
that  the  appropriations  year  after  year 
have  reflected  the  faith  and  the  con- 
fidence which  the  committee  and  Con- 
gress have  in  the  police  of  this  city  who 
are  confronted  with  an  Increasingly  dif- 
ficult task. 

We  feel  that  the  appropriations  in  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  refiect  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  strong  support. 

Mr.  President,  this  completes  my  state- 
ment. If  there  are  questions  on  tomorrow, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  attempt  to  answer  them. 


EXHIBIT  1 
COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1967  AND  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1968 


Item 


Appropria- 
tions ,1967 


Budget  esti- 
mates, 1968 
(revised 


House  bill 


Senate  com- 
mittee recom- 
mendation, 
1968 


Increase  (-t-)  or  decrease  (-),  Senate  bill 
compared  witti— 


Appropria- 
tions ,1967 


Budget  esti- 
mates, 1968 
(r*vb«d) 


House  bill 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  FUNDS 
OPERATING  EXPENSES 

General  ooeratinf  eipensM J23,213,500  J28,018,000 

Public  safety 90.392.400  93.433.000 

"J'"'*"-----.-/- 85.914.000  102,999,000 

Parks  and  recreation 12.752.200  17,747,000 

Hiiltti  and  welfare 90,522.000  107,615.000 

^i*„^^'JD!llL*f'* 15,227,000  16,307,000 

oaniury  enflnMrlns  24  542  500  26  970  000 

Mrtropoljton  P»lie«  (additional  niMiiicipal  senrfces,  American  Legion  convention")"." ■"■"."■'."  233  000 

MetrofwMtM  Poliea  (additisnai  Manicipai  s«rvicM,  Imptfial  Shrine  convention) 237  700 

^*riOM^nKn,wn*-boafitmpk)ytts i.326.o66  1.613;  000 

S«tlwinenl  of  claims  and  suits 60  700 

Total,  operating  expenses 344,177,300  394,939,700 


»5, 885, 000 
91,995,000 
93. 730. 000 
15.906.000 

103,439.000 
16.705,000 
26,379,000 


»6, 509,  700 
92.541.700 
97.481.900 
15,120,900 

104,782,900 
16, 627, 300 
26,732,500 


237, 700 
1,613,000 


237,000 
1,613,000 


375,889,700     381,647,600 


-i-J3,296,200  -$1,508,300       -I-J624.700 

+2,149.300  -891,300         +546.700 

+11,567.900  -5.517,100      +3,751,900 

+2,368,700  -2.626.100         -785,100 

+  14,260,900  -2,832,100      +1.343,900 

+1,400,300  +320,200           -77,700 

+2, 190, 000  -237,  500         +353,  500 

-233,000    

+237,700    

+293,000    "."""■ 

-60,700  :.:. 

+37,470,300  -13,202.100     +5,757,900 
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EXHIBIT  1— Continued 
COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1967  AND  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  l%g-Co'trujed 


Itam 


Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (— ).  Senate  bill 

Budget  esti-  Senate  com-  compared  with— 

Approptia-      mates,  1968         House  bill       mittee  recom- -     - 

tions,  1967        (revised)  mendation,        A.PPfop'i!:       ^'''',8'' tl'cs       Hm,«  hill 

196J8  tions,  1967        mates,  1968       House  bill 

(revised) 


REPAYMENT  OF  LOANS  AND  INTEREST 

Reimbursement  to  the  United  States $6,077,600  $7,790.000  $7,790.000  $7.760.000  +$1.632.400  _  -$30.000  -«P-P°g 

C3pi,3l„,tlay "^'!*.'".°"L'"*! 67,030,500  135,665.500  79,658.000  115.552,500  +48.522.000  -20.113.000  +35,894,500 

Contribution  to  rapid  rail  transit  system 4,527,500    

Total,  capital  outlay 71.558.000  135.665.500  79.658,000  115,552,500  +43,994.500  -20,113,000  +35.894,j00 

Grand  total,  District  of  Columbia  funds ^m^mM  TiiziiM  463,337,700  504, %0. 100  +83,147.200  -33.435.100  +41,622,400 


EXHIBIT  2 
SUMMARY  OF  CAPITAL  OUTLAY  ITEMS 


Item 


Revised 
estimate 


House 
allowance 


Amendment    Senate  fee- 
requested    ommendation 


721,000    

99. 000  99. 000 


$721,000  721,000 
99,000 


1,410,000 


1,636,000  

721,000  

1,665.000  1.665.000 

245,000  

951,000  905,000 

1,324,000  

93, 000  93, 000 

1,699.000  

98.  000  98, 000 

900,000  


1,410,000  1,410,000 

1,636,000  1,139,000 

721,000  625,000 

1,665,000 


245, 000  245, 000 
905,000 

1,324,000    

93,000 

1,699,000    

98,000 


401,000 


Repayment  of  Federal  obligations $1,246,600    $1,246,600    $1,246,600 

Public  building  construction: 
Public  schools: 
West    Elementary  School   addition, 
Farragut  between  13th  and  14th 

Sts.  NW 

Tubman    Elementary    School,    11th 

and  Kenyon  Sts.  NW__ 

Morgan  Elementary  School  replace- 
ment,   18th    and    California    Sts. 

NW - 

Bruce-Monroe  Elementary  Schools 
replacement,  Girara  and  Fairmont 
Sts .  between  13th  and  14th  Sts, 

NW 

Harrison  Elementary  School  addi- 
tion, 13th  and  V  Sts.  NW 

New  Elementary  School,  Lincoln  Rd. 

and  Douglas  St.  NE. 

BrooHand  Elementary  School  re- 
placement,   10th    and    Shepherd 

Sts.  NE 

Payne  Elementary  School  addition, 

15th  and  C  Sts.  SE .. 

New  Elementary  School,  17th  St.  and 

Independence  Ave.  SE 

Blow-Pierce  Elementary  Schools  re- 
placement. 20th  and  Gales  Sts.  NE. 
New   Elementary  School,   19th  and 

LSts,  NE ..- 

Blair-Ludlow-Taylor  Elementary 
Schools  replacement,  6th  and  G 

Sts,  NE 

Peabody-Madison-Hayes  Elementary 
Schools  replacement,  9th  and  C 

Sts,  NE .- 

Lovejoy-Edmonds  Elementarv 

Schools  replacement,  12th  and  D 

Sts.  NE 

New  elementary  school,  12th  and  C 

Sts,  NE .., 

Thomas  Elementary  School  addition 
and   alterations,    Anacostia    Ave. 

and  Grant  St.  NE 

New  elementary  school,  40th  St.  and 

Lane  Pl„  NE.. 

Carver  Elementary  School  addition, 

45th  and  Lee  Sts.  NE... 

Benning  Elementary  School  replace- 
ment,   Minnesota    Ave    between 

Benning  Rd,  and  Foote  St,  NE 

New  elementary  school,  44th   and 

Foote  Sts.  NE 

Burrville  Elementary  School  addition 
and  alterations,  (division  Ave.  and 

Hayes  St  NE 

Nalle    Elementary   School    addition 

and  alterations,  50th  and  C  Sts  SE. 

Shadd  Elementary  School  addition, 

56th  and  East  dapitoi  Sts.  SE 

Weatherless  Elementary  School  Fort 

Chaplin  Park  SE 

Weatherless  Elementary  School  addi- 
tion. Fort  Chaplin  Park  SE 

Savoy  Elementary  School  replace- 
ment, 2427  Nichols  Ave.  SE 

Ketcham   Elementary  School  addi- 
tion, 15th  and  U  Sts.  SE 
Turner  Elementary  School  addition, 
Stanton  Rd.  and  Alabama  Ave.  SE. 
Birney  Elementary  School  addition 
Nichols  Ave.  and  Sumner  Rd.  SE. 
Ne*»  elementary  school.  Fort  Stanton 

Park  SE_ 

New  elementary  school,  Alabama 
Ave.  and  Congress  St.  SE 


Item 


400,000 
912.000 

60.000 
141,000 
403.000 

417.000 
704,000 

372,  000 
47,000 
32,000 
82,000 
249,000 
93,000 
1.050,000 
756,000 
769,000 
160,000 
401,000 


60,000 


47,000 
32,  000 
82.000 

93,000 
990. 000 
756,000 
769,000 
160,000 


141,000 
403,000 

417,000 
704,  000 

372, 000 


249,000 


401,000 


60,  000 
141,000 
403.000 

417,000 
704,000 

372. 000 
47,000 
32.000 

82,000 
249. 000 

93,000 
990,000 
756,000 
769,000 
160.000 
401,000 


Revised 

estimate 


House 

allowance 


Amendment    Senate  rec- 
reguested    ommenaalton 


848.000 

884, 000 

1.411,000 

99,000 

828, 000 
1,353,000 
1,431.000 


374.000 
65,000 

459.000 


Public  building  construction — Con. 
Public  schools — -Continued 

New  elementary  school,  32d  and 
Banger  Sts.  St 

Beers  Elementary  School  addition 
and  alterations,  Alabama  Ave,  and 
36th  PI.SE 

Randle  Highlands  Elementary  School 
addition,  30th  and  R  Sts.  SE 

Orr  Elementary  School  replacement. 
22d  and  Prout  Sts.  NE. 

Seaton  Elementary  School  replace- 
ment, 10th  and  P  Sts.  NW._ 

Montgomery  Elementary'  School 
addition,  P  St.  between  5th  SL 
and  New  Jersey  Ave.  NW 

Gage-Eckington  Elementary  Schools 
replacement,  2d  and  U  Sts.  NW. . . 

New  elementary  school,  Nichols  Ave. 
and  Chesapeake  St.  SW 

Congress  Heights  Elementary  School 
replacement,  6th  St.  and  Alabama 
Ave  SE   .    --    .. 

Addition  to  new  elementary  school, 
Nichols  Ave.  and  Chesapeake  SL 
SW.. 

Brent  Elementary  School  replace- 
ment, 3d  and  D  Sts   Sf 

Lenox  Elementary  School  addition, 
5th  between  G  St  and  Virginia 
Ave.  SE - 

Takoma  Elementary  School  replace- 
ment, Pinev  Branch  Rd,  and  Dahlia 
St.  NW..     

Shepherd  Elementary  School  addi- 
tion and  alterations,  14th  and 
Kalmia  Rd    NW.. 

Deal  Junior  High  School  addition. 
Fort  Dr,  and  Nebraska  Ave,  NW. 

Tatt  Junior  High  School  addition, 
18th  and  Perry  Sts   NE 

Shaw  Junior  High  School  replace- 
ment location  undetermined.. .    . 

Garnet-Patterson  Junior  High  School 
adoition,  10th  and  J  Sts,  NW 

Hamilton  Junior  High  School,  6th  SL 
and  Brentwood  Parkway  NE...   . 

Browne  Junior  High  School  addition. 
24th  SL  and  Benning  Rd,  NE 

Randell  Junior  High  Scnool  addition, 
i.st  and  I  Sts,  SW..    

Hine  Junior  High  School  addition, 
7th  and  C  Sts.  SE 

New  junior  high  school.  Slst  and  D 
Sts.SE .- 

Johnson  Junior  High  School,  Bruce 
and  Robinson  Sts.  SE 

New  junior  high  school.  Oxon  Run 
Parkway  between  1st  and  Chesa- 
peake Sts  SE 

Wilson  Senior  High  School  addition 
and  alterations,  Nebraska  Ave. 
and  Chesapeake  St.  NW 

Roosevelt  Senior  High  School  addi- 
tion, 13th  and  Upshur  Sts.  NW... 

Dunbar  Senior  High  Scl>ool  addition 
and  alterations,  '.st  and  N  Sts.  NW 

Spingarn-Phelps  Stadium,  24th  SL 
and  Benning  Rd.  NE. 


JSOI.OOO    $501,000         $501,000 


$848,000 
844.000 

99,000 


1,411,000 


828.000 

1.353,000 

1,355,000    


84E.000 

844.000 

1.411,000 

99.000 

828,000 
1.353,000 
1.355.000 


1.440,000      1,440,000    1.440,000 


374.000 
65,000 


459,000 


1,478.000      1,385.000 


Ballou  Senior  High  School  addition. 
3401  4th  SLSE. --.- 

Anacostia  Senior  High  School  addi- 
tion. 16th  and  RSts  SE.       

Sharp*  Health  School  addition,  4300 
13th  SL  NW 

New  school  lor  the  severely  menially 
retarded.  Fort  Totten  Dr,  and 
Hamilton  SL  NE 


543, 500 

573.000 
1,306.000 
4.720.000 
1,  588.  000 

290,000 

1,536,000 

43,000 

1,060,000 

1,155,000 

290,000 

423.000 

1,020,000 
232,000 

5,455,000 
504.000 

2,685.000 

1.323.  OOC 

771,000 

1.454,000 


543.500 

573,000 

1,221,000 


74.000 

65.000 

459.000 

1, 385,  000 

550.500 

573,000 

1,221,000 


290,000 


43,000 


1,588,000 


1,460,000 


1,464,000 
290,000 

1,460,000 
43,000 


290,000 


2.685,000 

771.000 
1,454,000 


1,074.000 

421,000 

1,462,000 
232,000 

5,455,000 
504,000 

1.323,000 


1,074,000 
290,000 

421,000 

1,462,000 

5,455.000 

2.685,000 

98,000 

771,000 

1.454,000 
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Revissd 
estimate 


House 
allowance 


Amendment  Senate  rec- 
requested    ommendation 


Public  building  construction — Con. 
Public  schools — Continued 
Warehouse  addition.  2000  Adams  PI. 

NE... 

Prekindergarten- relocatable  classes 

(75) 

Permanent  improvements  to  existing 

buildings 

Adjustment  due  to  change  in  cost 

estimates 

Rounding    

Langdon  Elementary  School  addition, 

2lJth  and  Franklin  Sts.  NE 

Moten  Elementary  School  addition, 

Morris  and  Elvans  Rds.  SE 


$387,000  $387,000 

2,212,500  2,212,500 

3,736.374  $3,736,374    

221,126  .. 


$2,212,500 
3,736,374 


226 


199,000 
761.000 


Total,  public  schools 

Higher  education:  Federal  City  College 
and  Washington  Technical  Institute. 

Public  Library: 
New  downtown  central  library,  9th 
and  GSts.  NW 

Air  conditioning  2  branch  library 
buildings,  Benning  and  Tenley- 
Friendship  branches.. 


63.269.500    23.866,100    32,474,500 
5.900,000 


226 

199,000 

761.000 

49, 858, 600 

5.900,000 


11,950.000    11.950,000    

181,500    181,500 


11.950,000 
181,500 


Total.  Public  Library 12.131.500    11,950,000         181,500      12,131.500 


Recreation  Department: 

Langdon  Park  (east)  playground  and 
swimming  pool,  20th  and  Franklin 
Sts   NE.. 

Upshur  swimming  pool  and  bath- 
house. 14th  SL  and  Arkansas  Ave. 
NW 

Fort  Dupont  swimming  pool.  Fort 
Dupont  Park  SE 

Capitol  east  playground  and  nata- 
tonum,  7th  St  and  North  Carolina 
Ave.SE 

Kenilworth  Courts  Community  Center 
and  swimming  pool.  Anacostia 
Ave.  extended  and  Quarles  St 
NE 

Powell  playground.  15th  and  Lament 
Sts.  NW.. 

Brentwood  Park  Recreation  Center, 
6th  St,  a:id  Brentwood  Parkway  at 
Penn  St  NC 

Chevy  Chase  Community  (Jenter, 
5601  Connecticut  Ave.  NW 

North  Michigan  Park  playground, 
13th  and  Emerson  Sts.  Nt 

Tot  lots-parketts.  throughout  city 
where  most  needed 

Langdom  Park  (west)  playground, 
2ath  and  Franklin  Sts.  NE 


346. 400 


346. 400 


252.500    251,900  

25. 000     25, 000    257, 000 


50,000 

130,000 


54,000 

50,000 
130,000 


180.000    180,000  

1.007.000  1,007,000 


Park  View  plavground,  Warder  St 
and  Princeton  PI.  NW 

Lincoln-Van  Ness  recreation  center. 
5th  and  L  Sts.  SE 

Bald  Eagle  playground.  Nichols  Ave. 
and  JohetSt.  SW 

Carbarn  playground  14th  and  East 
Capitol  Sts.  NE 

Morgan-Happy  Hollow  playground. 
18th  St  and  Kalorama  Rd.  NW.   . 

Wheatley  playground,  Montello  Ave. 
andNealSt.NE 

Adjustment  due  to  changes  in  cost 
estimates 

Kenilworth  Courts  Community  Cen- 
ter and  swimming  pool  Anacostia 
Ave.  and  Quarles  St.  NE 


185,000 

73.000 

17,500 

6,000 

35,000 

16,000 

1,088.000 

873,000 

5.000 

-238.  OCO 


185,000 

73,000 

17,500 

6,000 

35,000 

16,000 

1.088,000 

873,000 


5.000 


346,400 

251,900 

282.000 

54.000 

50.000 
130.000 

180,000 

1, 007. 000 

185.000 

17,500 

6.000 

35.000 

16.000 

873,000 
5,000 


237,000 


237,000 


Total,  Recreation  Department..        4,105.400      1,042,300      3,794.500        3,675,800 


Police  Department:  New  building  and 
facilities  for  police  training  functions, 
adjacent  to  fire  training  school  at 
Blue  Plains. 

Fire  Department: 
Engine  company  No  6  and  truck 
company  No  4  replacement.  New 
York  A»e.  between  4th  and  5th  Sts. 
NW 
Engine  company  No.  15  replace- 
ment, on  present  site  at  14th  and 
V  Sts.  SE,.  and  additional  District- 
owned  adjoining  land. .   , 

Total,  Fire  Department  

Licenses  and  inspections:  Rehabilita- 
tion of  the  municipal  fish  wharf, 
Maine  Ave.  SW 

Public  health: 
Northwest  community  health  center, 
including  mental  illness  and  men- 
tal  retardation,  vicinity  of  Georgia 
Ave  and  W  St  NW 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


2,222.000      2,222,000 


49,  000  49,  000 


2,222,000 


49,000 


5.  OCO 


54,  000  49,  000 

193, 000 


49,000 


400,000 


400,000 


400.000 


Item 


Revised 

estimate 


House 

allowance 


Amendment   Senate  rec- 
requested    ommendation 


Public  building  construction — Con. 
Public  health — Continued 

Reconstruction  and  consolidation  of 
buildings,  District  of  Columbia 
General  Hospital,  19th  and  C  Sts. 
SE 

Completion  of  final  phase  of  core 
building.  District  of  Columbia  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  19thandCStsSE... 

Warehouse  addition,  District  of 
Columbia  General  Hospital,  19th 
and  C  Sts-SE 

Facility  for  alcoholics,  19th  and  C 
Sts.SE 


$455.  000 

209,000 

900,  000 
320,  000 


$455,000    $455,000 

$209,000  209,000 


900,  000 
320.  000 


Total  public  health. 2,284.000         855.000      1.429.000        1,064.000 


Corrections: 

Metropolitan  multipurpose  correc- 
tional complex.  Washington.  D  C. 

Fly-ash  control  equipment.  Reforma- 
tory Division.. 

Utility  barn  replacement.  Workhouse 
Division,  Occoquan,  Va 

Renovation  of  refrigeration  unit.  Res- 
ervation Supply  Unit,  Reformatory 
Division,  Lorton,  Va 

Emergency  generators.  Reformatory 
and  Youth  Center  heating  plants. 
Reservation  Institutions.  Lorton 
Va... 

Conversion  of  auditorium,  work- 
house, Occoquan,  Va 

Addition  to  administration  building, 
workhouse.  Occoquan.  Va 

Renovate  2  dormitories,  workhouse. 
Occoquan.  Va 

Convert  1  old-style  dormitory  into 
classrooms,  education  office,  clas- 
sification office,  chapel,  and  can- 
teen. Workhouse  Division,  Occo- 
quan. Va 

Renovation  of  inmate  dining  hall. 
Workhouse    Division,    Occoquan 

Va .... 

Adjustment  due  to  change  in  cost 
estimates  and  reprograming 


200, 000 

283.200 

70,  000 

2.000 


200,000    

283,200    283,200 


2.000 


401.000 

401,000 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(') 

2,000 


401.000 


(') 

0) 

347. 500 


0) 


Total,  corrections 1,303.700         686,200         200,000  686.200 


Public  welfare: 
New  receiving  home  for  children 

site  undetermined. 

Replace     farm     cottages.     District 

Training  School,  Children's  Center. 

Laurel.  Md 

Construct  2  cottages  for  low-grade 

residents   District  Training  School. 

Children  s  Center,  Laurel,  Md....' 
Permanent   improvements,   various 

institutions 

Total,  public  welfare 


125.000 

405.  000 

2,  325, 000 

749, 800 

3, 604, 800 


125, 000  125. 000 

405, 000  405,  OOO 


749.  800 


749.800 


749,800  530.000        1.279.800 


Buildings  and  grounds: 

West  administration  buildings,  pre- 
liminary study,  are  bounded  by 
6lh  St.  C  St..  and  D  St.  NW. 

New  court  building,  preliminary 
study,  site  undetermined 

Replacement  ot  boilers,  National 
Guard  Armory.  2001  East  Capitol 
St 

Construct  parking  area.  Southwest 
Health  Center.  I  St.  and  Delaware 
Ave  SW 

Replacement  ot  roofing  and  flashing, 
various  buildings 

Air-conditioning  program,  various 
buildings 

Replace  cooling  equipment,  various 
buildings 


75.  000 
100.000 

330.  000 

33. 000 

88. DOO 

300, 000 

648, 000 


330,000 


88.  000 


648,  000 


75,000 

100,000 


33. 000 


300,000 


100,000 
330,000 


88,  000 
300, 000 
648,  000 


Total,  buildings  and  grounds... 
Community  renewal:  Urban  Progress 

Center 

Total,   public  building  construc- 
tion       90.741,900 

Department  of  Highways  and  Traffic 

Electrical  improvements. 568,000 

Street  improvements  and  extensions..  3,211,000 

Highway    planning,    programing,   and 

research 400.000 

Highway    beautification  (s) 

Safety  improvements  and  realinement 

of  streets 202  000 

Interstate: 

Old  14th  St.  Bridge  replacement 400.  000 

Center  leg.  Inner  Loop  Freeway 3,450  000 

Northeast-North  Central  Freeway...  2,560.000 

Interchange  C.  inner  loop 500.  000 


1,574.000   1,066,000    508,000   1.466.000 


100, 000 


42,486,400  45,117,500   78,332.900 


568,000  568  000 

'2,961,000  >2,%1,000 


400.000 

(0 

202, 000 

400, 000 
3,  450,  000 
2.  560,  000 

500.  000 


400,  OOO 
0) 

202,000 

400. 000 
3.  450.  000 
2,  560, 000 

500.  000 
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Item 


Revised 

estimate 


House        Amendment   Senate  rec- 
allowance       requested    ommendation 


D«ot.  of  Highvrays  and  Traffic — Con. 
interstate — Continued 

Potomac  River  Freewav $900,000        $900,000 

East  Leg.  Inner  Loop  F'^reeway 1,500,000      1,500.000 

North    leg    central   section.    Inner 

Loop  Freeway 600,000         600.000 

North  leg  west  section.  Inner  Loop 

Freeway --  1,500,000      1,500,000 

Primary  secondary,  and  urban: 
Eastern    Ave,    NE.,    Quarles   St.  to 

GrantSt 390,000         390,000 

Southern  Ave.  SE.,  East  Capitol  to 

South  Capitol  Sts 460,000         460,000 

New  York  Ave,  NE..  36th  PI.  to  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  line 650.000         650,000 

South  Capitol  St.,  South  Capitol  St 

Bridge  to  District  of  Columbia  line.  50.000  50.000 

11th  St.  NW..  Irving  St.  to  Park  Rd. 

and  Vermont  Ave.  to  Florida  Ave.  20,000  20,000 

Emergency  communication  system. 

Anacostia  Freeway 33,000  33,000 

Randle  Circle  SE -.  75,000  75,000 

Cover    and    heater   on    Federal-aid 

streets 352,000         352,000 

Pavement    markings,    islands,    and 

signs  ' 680.000         680.000 

K  St  NE.',  railroad  viaduct (')  Q) 

Total     Department   ot    Highways 
and  Traffic 18,501,000    18,251,000 

Department  of  Sanitary  Engineering: 
Northwest  garage,  vicinity  of  13tn  and 

SSts.  NW 1.572,000      1,572,000 

Street-cleaning  toolhouses 44,000  44,000 

Sanitary  land  fill 

Stormwater  sewers; 
Separation     ot    combined     system 

Urea  1,500,000      1.500,000 

Storm  sewer.  West  Anacostia  River.        2. 400. 000      2. 400, 000 


Item 


Revised 

estimate 


House        Amendment   Senate  rec- 
allowance       requested    ommendation 


Department  of  Sanitary  Enginsering — Continued 
Stormwater  sewer»---Continued 
Outfall  sewer   relief   (points   17-6; 
from  Poplar  Point  to  junction  op- 
posite Hains  Point .  $500,000 

Storm  and  relief  sewers  in  advance 

of  local  highway  paving 200.000 

Storm  sewers: 

East  Rock  Creek 200,000 

East  A  nacostia  River 1, 200, 000 

Storm  and  relief  sewers  in  advance  of 

interstate  highway  paving 450,  000 

Storm  and  relief  sewers  in  advance 
ot  primary,  secondary,  and  urban 

highway  paving 350,000 

Storm  sewers,  West  Rock  Creek 350,000 

Sanitary  sewers: 

Service  sewer  extensions 510.000 

Upper   Anacostia   main    interceptor 

pumping  station  replacement. . . .  220. 000 
Water  pollution  control  plant  addi- 
tions         4,100.000 

Sanitary  sewers  in  advance  of  local 
paving   and   miscellaneous   relief 

and  replacement  sewers 250,000 

Rehabilitate  boat  pier  and  construct 
steam  cleaning  building,  1st  and 

OSts.  SE 45,000 

Water  mains. 
Service  water  main  extensions,  fire 

and  public  hydrants 675,000 

Trunk  and  secondary  water  mams,.  400,000 

Trunk  water  mams,  special  projects.        1, 450, 000 
Bryant  St.  warehouse 1,158.000 

Total,    Department    of    Sanitary 

Engineering 17,574,000 

Washington  aqueduct:  Shops  and  store- 
houses at  Dalecarlia 100.000 

Grand  total,  capital  outlay.  District  ot 
Columbia  funds 128,163.500 


$500,000    $500,000 

200,000    200,000 

200,000    200,000 

1.200,000  1,200,000 

450,000  450,000 

350,000  350.000 

350,000  350,000 

510,000  510,000 

220,000  220,000 

4,100.000  4,100,000 

250,000    250.000 

45,000    45,000 

675.000  675,000 

40C.0OC  400.000 

1  450  000     1.450,000 

1.158,000    1,158,000 

17.574,000  $48,000  17,622.000 

100,000     100.000 


79.658.000    45.165,500    115,552,500 


I  Authority    requested   and   granted  to  use  funds  previously  appropriated  tor  project  22-62, 
a  2-story  dormitory  at  the  workhouse. 
'Authority   requested  and   granted  to  use  $260,000  previously  appropriated  tor  minor  capital 


outlay  right-of-way, 
'  luo  percent  Federal  aid  participation. 


RESOLUTION  ON  DEATH  OF  FOR- 
MER VICE  PRESIDENT  JOHN 
NANCE  GARNER— ADJOURNMENT 
TO  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  and  the  minority  leader 
[Mr.  DiRKSEN]  I  send  to  the  desk  a  res- 
olution, and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  present  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  183)  was  considered  and  unani- 
mously agreed  to  as  follows: 
s.  Rxs.  183 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  or  Hon.  John  Nance 
Garner,  a  former  Vice  President  of  the  tJnlted 
States  and  President  of  the  Senate. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  mark  of  resi>ect  to  the 
memory  of  this  distinguished  man,  whose  life 
was  filled  with  service  to  the  Nation,  to  his 
State,  and  to  his  fellow  men,  the  Senate  do 
now  adjourn  until  11  o'clock  antemeridian, 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  our  distinguished  former  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  the  Honorable  John 
Nance  Gamer,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  I  move 
that  the  Senate  do  now  adjourn,  under 
the  previous  order,  until  11  a.m.  tomor- 
row. 


The  motion  was  tmanlmously  agreed 
to;  and  (at  6  o'clock  and  29  minutes 
pjn.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  November  8,  1967,  at 
11  a.m. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  November  7,  1967 : 
U.S.  Taritt  Commission 

Stanley  D.  Metzger.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
itimbla.  to  be  a  member  of  the  VS.  Tariff 
Oommlsslon  for  the  term  expiring  June  16. 
1973,  vice  Paul  Kaplowlta, 

Ambassadors 

Walter  N.  Tobrlner,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Jamaica,  vice  Wilson  T.  M.  Beale, 
Jr. 

Robert  G.  Miner,  of  New  Tork,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Sierra  Leone. 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 
John  Harold  Fanning,  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  the  term  of  5   years  expiring  De- 
cember 16,  1972  (reappointment). 

U.S.  Attorneys 

K.  Edwin  Applegate,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  Bouthem  district  of  Indiana 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Richard  P.  Stein, 
resigned. 

Asher  E.  Schroeder,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  northern  district  ot  Iowa  for 
the  term  of  4  yetirs,  vice  Donald  E.  OBrlon. 
resigned. 


Postmasters 

ALABAMA 

Rosa  E.  Whlddon,  Newville. 
Edna  M.  Callaway,  Orange  Beach. 

ARKANSAS 

Edward  B.  Gilbert,  Bearden. 
Merlin  R.  Walters,  Hartman. 
Bunyan  W.  Matthews,  Jr.,  Magnolia. 

CALZrORNlA 

Haakon  T.  Magnussen,  Alpine. 

Victor  E.  Legaspl.  Calexlco. 

Margaret  R.  Patterson,  Gazelle. 

Constance  N.  Schroer,  Green  Valley  Lake. 

Hugh  A.  Cassldy,  San  Rafael. 

Richard  K.  Klntzel.  Solvang. 

Kenneth  W.  Stonebumer,  Twin  Peaks. 

COLORADO 

Marea  T.  Deter,  Deer  Trail. 
Sheldon  D.  Brooks,  Greeley. 

CONNECTICUT 

Edward  T.  Moore,  Georgetown. 

rLOBISA 

Horace  E.  Treadwell,  Oak  mil. 
Merlo  Claudlo,  Opa  Locka. 
Wendell  W,  Hunt,  Palmetto. 
Catherine  R.  Collins,  Plymouth. 

GXOBCIA 

James  H.  Campbell,  Cleveland. 
John  W.  Callaway.  Ringgold. 
William  O.  Cummlngs,  WartHen. 

IDAHO 

Louise  K.  Gosselink,  Mc  Call. 

IOWA 

Wesley  T.  Ward,  Dallas  Center. 
Dale  D.  Stupp,  Hazelton. 
Rose  M.  Oelhaus,  Ledyard. 
Myron  W.  F.  Ihde,  Monona. 
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KANSAS 


Shirley  V.  Keeler.  Assarla. 
Ward  L.  Harold,  Beloit. 
Jim  L.  Palmer,  HaysvlUe. 
Gerald  L.  Carpenter,  Neodesha. 
Clyde  R.  Moore,  Wellington. 

KENTUCKY 

PauJ  W.  Baker,  Greenup. 
Rose  K.  Durbin,  Nazareth. 
William  H.  Marksberry,  Phllpot. 
Creed  Damron.  Robinson  Creek. 
Harold  G.  Rice,  W^aco. 

LOUISIANA 

Maxlne  H.  Morrison.  Albany. 
Doris  L.  Bradley.  Sondhelmer. 
Estelle  D.  Gorman,  Tullos. 

MARYLAND 

Rachel  B.  Racine,  Chllds. 
J.  Hopkins  Kolb,  Harwood. 
George  B  Hasson,  PerryvUle. 
William  D.  Bean,  Stevenson. 

MASSACirUSETTS 

Robert  L.  Carrlngton.  Granby. 
John  G,  rXiffy.  West  Springfield. 

MINNESOTA 

Francis  C.  Bohnert.  Rosemount. 
Benjamin  C.  Smith.  Saint  Francis. 
Glenn  O.  Solomonson,  Storden. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Johnnie  J.  Jones.  McCool. 

MISSOLTII 

Robert  E.  Booth,  Cainsville. 
Charles  L.  Lucas,  Caledonia. 
Kenneth  W.  Bolton,  Chaffee. 
Marlon  E.  Bird,  Concordia. 
Ralph  O.  Hood,  Cosby. 
William  E.  Jenkins.  Kahoka. 
Robert  L.  Jackson.  Macks  Creek. 
Fred  W.  Bargen,  Mapavllle. 

MONTANA 

James  A.  McAndrew,  Bigfork. 

NEBRASKA 

Douglas  R.  Graul,  Carleton. 
Frank  J.  Dletsch,  Pordyce. 
Betty  G.  Hoeltlng.  Lawrence. 


Helen  V.  McChesney,  Lebanon. 
Bernadean  R.  Struflng,  Martell. 
Gary  L.  Boese,  Plckrell. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Laurent  J.  Ruell,  Ashland. 
Richard  P.  Piper,  Jr.,  Holderness. 

KEW   JERSET 

Geraldlne  B.  Nyce,  Callfon. 
Richard  E.  Case.  Pennington. 
Ernest  M.  Muska.  Perth  Amboy. 
Clifford  G.  Braack.  Pompton  Plains. 

NETW    YORK 

Harris  A.  Kellogg.  Altmar. 
Edward  B.  Zunner,  Appleton. 
Ethel  M.  RelUy.  Esopus. 
John  L.  Martin,  Friendship. 
Virginia  E.  Hunt,  Greenwood. 
HUIlard  R.  Crane,  Livonia. 
Jarvls  E.  Ireland,  Panama. 
William  J.  Newham,  Sr.,  Patchogue. 
Melva   J.   Sherman,   Shelter   Island. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Pauline  L.  Harton,  Colon. 
Paul  E,  Peeler,  Granite  Quarry. 
Stanley  W.  Johnson,  Hope  Mills. 
Robert  P  Corbln.  Sr..  La  Grange. 
Ross  L.  Edwards.  Jr.,  Roanoke  Rapids. 
John  F.  Wells,  Teachey. 

OHIO 

John  W.  Schromen,  OrrvlUe. 
Elmer  R.  Kllnger,  West  Parmlngton. 

OKLAHOMA 

Russel  J.  Alberty.  Haskell. 
Kenneth  P.  Lewis,  Quapaw. 

OREGON 

Gladys  M.  Mortlmore,  Mitchell. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Dorald  E.  Clark.  Breezewood. 
Alvln  C.  Brady,  East  McKeesport. 
Elizabeth  A.  Lis,  Everson. 
Andy  F.  Sabo,  Jefferson. 
Eleanor  M.  Lynch,  Little  Meadows, 
Liberty  R.  Catherine,  Morrtsdale. 
Robert  N.  Wagner.  Sagamore. 
Delbert  L.  Potts,  Saint  Petersburg. 
Wllford  C.  Park.  SaltlUo. 


Charles  S.  S.  Reppert,  ShoemakersvlUe. 
Charles  S.  Romanoskl,  Souderton. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

Howard  P.  Tucker,  Jr.,  Chepachet. 
Peter  McLaren,  Greenville. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Ray  M.  Head,  Salem. 

SOLTTH    DAKOTA 

Thomas  W.  MacKrell,  Vale. 

TENNESSEE 

Robert  T.  Jacobs.  Beechgrove. 
Odell  J.  Trotter,  Brighton. 
Edna  E.  Courtner,  Butler. 
Kenneth  W.  Overstreet.  Cellna. 
Joseph  W.  Satterfield,  Dandrldge. 
Robert  H.  Scales,  Hennlng. 
Mary  Nell  S.  Harris,  Prospect. 
Harry  D.  Montgomery,  Trenton. 

TEXAS 

Audrey  L.  Ware.  Austwell. 
Kenneth  R.  Hopkins.  Crowley. 
Cornellous  M.  Hatch,  Hamilton. 
Buna  M.  Taylor,  Harleton. 
Charles  E.  Clifford,  Jr..  Hitchcock. 
Wesley  E.  Coburn,  Hunstville. 
Mary  R.  Morris,  Mobeetle. 

VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

Rupert  R.  Abramson,  Frederlksted. 

VIHCINIA 

Robert  C.  Smith,  Jr.,  Bumpass. 
Kendall  F.  Bailey.  Madison  Heights. 
Joseph  H.  Clarke,  Jr.,  Martinsville. 
Russell  R.  S.  Clem,  Staunton. 

WASHINGTON 

Mary  A.  Johnson,  Beaver. 
David  P.  Watklns,  Castle  Rock. 
Dorothy  L.  Bluhm,  Edison. 
Thomas  J.  O'Connell,  Kent. 
Mary  E.  Thomas,  Soap  Lake. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Kenneth  Vandevender,  Dalley. 
Martha  W.  Kramer,  Durbin. 
Russell  L.  Morrow,  Smlthers. 

WISCONSIN 

Louis  S.  Skarda,  Coleman. 
Richard  L.  Schwartz,  Ixonla. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Marie  Sklodowtka  Carie: 
Her  Birth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 


or   ILLINOIS 
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Centennial  of  never  been  surpassed  in  our  history  on 
earth. 

A  warm  and  generous  human  being, 
a  brilliant  and  original  scientist,  Marie 
Curie  brought  honor  to  her  parents  and 
to  her  native  Poland. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  with  my  col- 
lea,gues  in  commemorating  the  life  of 
this  spectacular  woman  today  on  this 
100th  anniversary  of  her  birth. 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  centennial  of  Marie  Sklodowska 
Curie's  birth. 

A  daughter  of  Poland,  she  waa  one  of 
the  great  intellects  of  history.  Her  re- 
search and  discoveries  unlocked  the  door 
to  many  of  the  scientific  wonders  of  our 
20th  century,  wonders  which  expand  and 
appear  infinite  each  day. 

Twice  she  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  her  outstanding  work.  Her  scholar- 
ship and  humanity  were  acknowledged 
throughout  the  world — she  was  a  legend 
come  to  life. 

Her  dedication  to  science  and  to  im- 
coverlng  truth  and  sharing  the  enormity 
of  her  discoveries  with  her  fellow  human 
beings  provided  an  example  that  has 


The  Soviet  Union:   50  Years  Since  the 
Revolution 
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Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 7,  1917.  in  the  capital  city  of 
Petrograd — now  Leningrad — the  military 
forces  of  the  Bolsheviks  took  over  the 
reins  and  apparatus  of  the  Russian  Gov- 


ernment. Russia  had  been  In  the  throes  of 
collapse  and  revolution  for  the  past  year. 
Moderates  had  overthrown  the  czarist 
regime  in  March  1917,  but  had  not  been 
able  to  consolidate  forces  or  to  act  in  a 
positive  way  to  alleviate  the  economic 
dislocation  and  suffering  caused  by  the 
country's  inability  to  cope  with  the  pro- 
longed First  World  War.  When  on  No- 
vember 7  the  Second  All-Russian  Con- 
gress of  Soviets  convened  with  a  clear 
Bolshevik  majority.  It  set  about  immedi- 
ately to  organize  a  government  which 
would  ease  the  harsh  conditions  In  the 
country. 

Today,  50  years  later,  it  Is  appropriate 
that  we  stop  to  look  at  the  results  of  what 
some  have  called  "the  greatest  political 
event  of  this  century."  No  one  can  doubt 
that  progress  has  been  made — in  educa- 
tion, science,  social  services,  industrial- 
ization, urbanization,  military  power, 
missile  and  space  technology.  In  total 
volume  of  economic  production,  Russia 
has  moved  up  from  fifth  rank  In  the 
world  in  1917  to  second  under  that  of  the 
United  States.  However,  since  the  Soviet 
regime  has  given  first  priority  to  build- 
ing heavy  Industry,  the  general  standard 
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of  living  Is  sorely  behind  that  of  other 
countries.  Soviet  leaders  have  not  yet 
solved  the  problem  of  feeding  the  nearly 
234  million  people  within  Soviet  borders. 
Educational  facilities  in  the  Soviet  Union 
are  Improving,  but  Commimist  propa- 
ganda, censorship,  and  lack  of  academic 
freedom  lessen  prospects  for  true  educa- 
tion and  creativity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  country  like  the 
United  States  where  the  term  revolution 
brings  to  mind  our  American  Revolution 
and  its  emphasis  on  the  necessity  for 
freedom,  even  in  the  face  of  death,  we 
still  hope  that  one  day  the  Russian  peo- 
ple will  know  genuine  freedom — of 
speech,  or  religious  worship,  from  arrest 
without  due  cause.  We  also  must  recog- 
nize, however,  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment Is  turning  more  and  more  to  the  use 
of  capitalistic  Incentives  to  accomplish 
her  goals  in  the  domestic  economy. 


Fiftieth    Anniversary    of    Bolshevik 
Revolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 
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Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
November  7,  1967,  marks  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  Bolshevik  revolution  In 
Russian.  It  was  exactly  five  decades  ago 
that  the  Communists  overthrew  the 
government,  headed  by  Alexander  Keren- 
sky,  which  had  assumed  power  after  the 
downfall  of  the  Romanoff  dynasty. 

During  the  50  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  revolution,  the  Soviet  Empire, 
with  the  godless  philosophy  that  it  rep- 
resents, have  made  great  advances  in 
some  fields,  while  in  others  they  have 
failed  miserably.  While  they  have  done 
well  In  the  space  race,  they  have  not 
made  good  on  the  promises  to  give  the 
masses  of  people  the  better  things  of  life. 
They  have,  to  a  great  extent,  done  a  poor 
job  of  delivery,  even  the  bare  essentials, 
such  as  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

In  1917.  the  Communists  were  a  little 
band  of  conspirators,  but  today  they  rule 
over  vast  areas  of  the  Old  World,  Includ- 
ing Russia — which  absorbed  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania — China,  Poland, 
Yugoslavia,  East  Germany,  Rumania, 
Bulgaria,  and  Czechoslovakia.  Many 
other  nations  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 
are  under  the  infiuence  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China. 

Here  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the 
Communists  are  firmly  entrenched  in 
Cuba  and  have  infiltrated  many  of  the 
other  nations  of  Latin  America.  Much  of 
the  present  turmoil  in  our  own  Nation  is 
being  aided  and  abetted  by  international 
communism — the  breakdown  of  law  and 
order  and  the  obstruction  of  America's 
efforts  In  Southeast  Asia. 

During  the  50  years  that  have  gone  by 
since  the  forces  of  bolshevlsm  took  over 
In  Russia,  the  United  States  has  on  sev- 
eral occasions  bailed  out  the  Commu- 
nists when   they   found   themselves  in 


trouble,  "nius,  In  1921  and  1922  when  7 
million  Russians  died  of  starvation,  It 
was  the  United  States  that  sent  food 
supplies  and  saved  many  others  from  a 
similar  fate.  In  1933,  Just  as  a  rival  form 
of  socialism  was  establishing  itself  In 
Germany  under  Adolf  Hitler,  the  United 
States  for  the  first  time  gave  dignity  to 
the  Soviet  Union  by  grsmtlng  it  diplo- 
matic recognition. 

The  two  rival  powers.  Communist  Rus- 
sia and  National  Socialist  Germany, 
signed  a  pact  on  August  23,  1939,  where- 
by they  divided  Poland  and  most  of  East- 
em  Europe  between  them.  Having  been 
given  the  green  light  by  his  powerful 
rival,  Hitler  invaded  Poland  8  days  later, 
thus  ushering  In  World  War  II. 

On  June  22,  1941,  the  Nazi  Invaded 
Russia.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  $8,800,000 
worth  of  war  material  that  the  United 
States  gave  the  Soviet  Union  during 
World  War  n,  it  would  have  been  much 
more  dlflQcult  for  the  Red  army  to  turn 
back  the  Nazi  Invaders. 

After  the  end  of  World  War  n,  the 
United  States  gave  bllllonis  to  varioiis 
Communist  nations  in  the  form  of  for- 
eign aid.  Today,  when  both  Red  China 
and  Communist  Russia  are  helping 
North  Vietnam  to  kill  American  fight- 
ing men,  many  of  our  leaders  talk  about 
increased  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
peaceful  coexistence,  building  bridges  of 
understanding,  and  cultural  exchanges. 
The  United  Nations  organization  is 
headed  by  a  Marxist  and  a  Communist, 
both  of  whom  receive  backing  from  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  may  well  be  a  day 
for  celebration  in  Moscow  and  in  its 
colonies  and  in  the  capitols  of  other 
Communist  nations,  but  here  in  the 
United  States  it  is  a  day  of  shame,  hu- 
miliation, and  disgrace.  Our  soldiers, 
sailors,  marines,  and  filers  are  fighting 
in  Vietnam  against  an  enemy  that  is 
allied  with  Communist  Russia  and  Red 
China  and  Is  receiving  considerable  help 
from  them. 

Let  there  be  no  more  appeasement,  no 
more  talk  about  Increased  trade  with 
Commimist  coimtries,  no  more  nonsense 
about  peaceful  coexistence,  no  more  wish- 
ful thinking  about  building  bridges  of 
imderstandlng.  no  more  filghts  of  oratory 
about  cultural  exchanges.  Let  us,  Instead, 
get  on  with  the  job  of  defeating  our 
Communist  enemies  in  Vietnam. 


Cooperative  Photographic  and  Arts 
Exhibition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

or   NORTH   CAKOLINA 

TS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  7,  1967 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  North 
Carolina  sent  a  selection  of  its  excellent 
crafts  and  three  of  its  craftsmen  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  during  October  for  the 
Cooperative  Photographic  and  Arts  Ex- 
hibition at  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

This  display  of  the  real  American 
craftsmanship  was  one  of  the  Washing- 


ton activities  for  Co-op  MMith  67— *n 
observance  sponsored  this  year  by  11 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  nine 
national  cooperative  organizations,  and 
the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  crafts  shown 
were  produced  by  Individuals;  then  their 
coop>eratlve8  smd  guilds  help  market  and 
set  standards  of  excellence  for  their 
products. 

I  was  highly  gratified  to  see  the  large 
nimiber  of  North  Carolina  crafts  selected 
by  the  Smithsonian  and  the  co-op  month 
committee  for  display.  One  of  the  exhibit 
people  pointed  to  one  section  of  the  ex- 
hibit and  said  that  they  called  this  their 
North  Carolina  wall. 

North  Carolina  had  on  display  hand- 
crafted clocks,  wrought  iron  work, 
hooked  rugs  and  chair  seats,  dulcimers, 
wood  pieces,  pine  needle  work,  hand-tied 
hammocks,  apple-headed  and  comshuck 
dolls,  crewel  work  bell  pulls,  and  many 
other  items. 

I  also  was  glad  for  the  opportunity  to 
visit  three  people  from  my  district  as 
they  displayed  their  skills  as  craftsmen — 
William  Crowe,  of  Cherokee;  Glen  Ho- 
fecker,  of  Etowah;  and  Mrs.  Mark  Reno. 
of  Canton. 

Bill  Crowe  brought  his  16-year-old  son 
to  Washington's  historical  sites  while  he 
deftly  carved  his  wood  animals.  Bom  and 
reared  on  the  Cherokee  Reservation,  he 
and  his  wife  are  leaders  there.  He  works 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  but  con- 
tinues his  interest  in  wood  carving. 

Mr.  Crowe  helped  organize  the  Qualla 
Arts  and  Crafts  Cooperative  back  in  1948 
to  promote  handicrafts  produced  by 
Cherokee  Indians  and  help  them  get  bet- 
ter prices  for  their  work.  He  is  now  vice 
president  of  this  co-op. 

Mr.  Hofecker  had  three  of  his  clocks 
on  display — a  large  grandfather's,  an  Ell 
Terry,  and  a  Wag  on  the  Wall. 

He  told  me  he  had  just  come  off  the 
"crafts  fair  circuit."  He  and  the  other 
two  North  Carolina  exhibitors  had  spent 
a  week  In  the  Village  of  Yesteryear  at  the 
North  Carolina  State  Fair  and  then  he 
had  gone  on  to  the  large  craft  show  at 
Gatlinburg,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Reno  demonstrated  how  to  make 
the  Christmsis  wreaths  from  pine  cones 
and  nuts  that  she  had  on  display.  These 
are  her  specialty. 

North  Carolina  crafts  had  a  special 
honor  at  the  opening  ceremony  for  the 
exhibition — one  of  Its  crewel  work  bell 
pulls  rang  the  official  opening  bell.  Mrs. 
L.  Herman  Sawyer.  Elizabeth,  hswl  sent 
in  this  pull  and  two  others  on  display. 

Cooperatives  and  others  in  North 
Carolina  who  sE>onsored  the  trip  of  these 
three  people  to  Washington  are  to  be 
commended.  Mrs.  Reno  and  Mr.  Crowe 
were  sponsored  through  the  Farmers  Co- 
operative Council  of  North  Carolina  by 
the  State  Grange,  the  Northwestern 
Bank  at  Statesville;  FCS,  Inc.,  Raleigh; 
and  G.  D.  Arndt,  of  Raleigh.  Mr. 
Hofecker  was  sponsored  by  the  Tarheel 
Electric  Membership  Association.  Ra- 
leigh. He  Is  a  member  of  the  Haywood 
Electric  Membership  Corp.,  WaynesvUle. 
N.C. 

Two  extension  employees,  Mary  M. 
Comwell,  of  WaynesvUe,  and  Majorle 
Shearln,  at  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity, also  played  a  big  part  to  getting 
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these  North  Carolina  people  and  crafts 
to  Wsishington.  They  helped  choose  both 
and  worked  closely  with  the  Washington 
committee  on  final  selections. 

North  Carolina  has  established  a  fine 
reputation  for  the  slcill  and  artistry  of 
its  craftsmen,  many  of  them  recognized 
as  among  the  best  in  the  Nation.  Their 
selection  to  participation  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Exhibition  is  an  added  achieve- 
ment. 


Denver  Great  Place  To  Visit  and  Live 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  7.  1967 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  November  2,  1967.  the  Voice  of 
America  broadcast  to  the  world  a  pro- 
gram entitled  "Portrait  of  an  American 
City — Denver,  Colorado.  USA."  The  pro- 
gram did.  Indeed,  incisively  portray  to 
the  world  the  dynamic  itory  of  the  city 
which  I  have  been  privileged  to  repre- 
sent In  Congress  for  the  last  17  years. 

The  program  relates  that  in  1893. 
Katherine  Lee  Bates,  a  teacher  at  New 
England's  Wellsley  College,  accepted  an 
invitation  to  lecture  at  the  University  of 
Colorado  and  was  spellbound  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  countryside.  She  stood 
on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Continental 
Divide  and  faced  southward  toward  the 
old  Spanish  valleys  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
Over  her  right  shoulder,  majestic  Pike's 
Peak.  Over  her  left  shoulder,  the  fertile 
lands  that  enveloped  the  mushrooming 
city  of  Denver.  Thus  inspired  by  nature's 
bold  pageantry.  Miss  Bates  wrote  a  poem 
which  in  time  became  the  lyrics  of 
"America  the  Beautiful",  "Oh,  beautiful 
for  spacious  skies,  for  amber  waves  of 
grain,  for  purple  mountain  majesties, 
above  the  fruited  plain." 

The  program  featured  appearances  by 
Denverlties  from  all  walks  of  life,  in- 
cluding Fred  Mazzula,  Denver  historian 
and  lawyer  who  told  of  the  early  days 
of  Denver's  struggle  to  become  a  city, 
the  arrival  of  the  railroad,  the  gold  rush 
of  1858  with  its  famous  cry  "Pike's  Peak, 
or  Bust." 
The  program  states: 
Denver  la  a  wonderful  city  to  visit,  the 
people  are  warm,  outgoing  and  hoapl table. 

The  people  of  Denver's  Interest  goea  far 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  city,  beyond  the 
State  of  Colorado,  and  even  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  tTnlted  States.  Denver  is 
truly  a  world-minded  city. 

The  program  features  Dr.  Josef  Korbel, 
former  Czechoslovaklan  Ambassador  to 
Yugoslavia  who,  for  the  past  18  years, 
has  been  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
International  Studies  at  the  University 
of  Denver,  who  says ; 

I  have  travelled  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  I  have  given  hvmdreds  of  lectures  In 
various  areas  and  1  can  say  the  Denver  audi- 
ence Is  more  responsive  to  various  complex 
problems  of  world  affairs  than  anv  other 
city  b«tWMn  the  East  and  West  Coasts. 

The  program  features  statement*  from 
such  distinguished  Denver  citizens  as 


Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Denver  Post,  Mr.  Jack  Foster,  editor  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Mr.  Eugene 
Cervi,  editor  and  publisher  of  Cervl's 
Rocky  Mountain  Journal,  State  Senator 
George  Brown,  Attorney  Richard  Young, 
the  volunteer  non-paid  chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Denver  Fair  Housing  Cen- 
ter, Bill  Hosokawa.  associate  editor  of  the 
Denver  Post.  Charles  Kendrlck,  manager 
of  the  Department  of  General  Services 
for  the  city  of  Denver.  Peanuts  Hucko, 
world-renowned  Jazz  clarinetist,  Johnny 
Smith,  world-famous  Jazz  guitarist, 
James  D.  Braman,  director  of  planning 
for  the  city  and  County  of  Denver,  and 
Thomas  G.  Currigan,  whom  the  program 
describes  as  "the  young,  aggressive 
mayor  of  Denver"  and  who  describes 
Denver  as  a  "city  that  cares."  "I  think 
perhaps  that  in  using  the  word  'care'  In 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word  .  .  .  Denver, 
for  the  most  part,  would  certainly  qualify 
as  a  'city  that  cares.'  " 

The  Voice  of  America  reporter  sums 
up  his  personal  enthusiasm  after  his 
visit  to  Denver  agreeing  with  the  mayor 
and  stating: 

After  Just  a  short  visit  there,  I  would  add 
my  small  voice  to  endorse  the  Mayor's  state- 
ment fully.  You  know,  there  Is  a  haclcneyed 
expression  used  when  describing  some 
cities  .  .  .  "It's  a  great  place  to  visit,  but  I 
wouldn't  want  to  live  there."  I  left  Denver 
with  a  different  feeling.  It  Is  not  only  a  great 
place  to  visit,  but  I'd  really  like  to  live  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  on  behalf  of  all  of 
the  citizenry  of  Denver  in  thanking  the 
Voice  of  America,  the  broadcast  arm  of 
our  U.S.  Information  Agency,  for  the 
wonderful  program  "Portrait  of  a  City — 
Denver,  Colo.,  USA,"  and  Invite  all  not 
only  to  visit  but,  Indeed,  to  come  live  with 
us  in  our  beautiful  mile-high  city. 


Window  Dedication  Exercite*  at  St. 
Luke's  Church  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
Honoring  the  Memory  of  the  Late  J. 
Albert  Banks,  Renowned  Cartoonist  and 
Journalist 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or    MASSACHrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  7.  1967 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sun- 
day afternoon,  November  5.  1967,  It  was 
my  great  personal  honor  and  privilege 
to  deliver  the  main  address  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  memorial  window  In  St. 
Luke's  Church  in  Worcester  to  honor  the 
memory  of  the  late  J.  Albert  Banks  who. 
because  of  his  unique  concern  for  his 
fellow  men  and  his  unsurpassed  profes- 
sional skills,  as  a  cartoonist-Journalist, 
win  forever  occupy  a  high  and  revered 
place  In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple In  our  Worcester,  Mass..  region  and 
thousands  of  other  friends  throughout 
the  country  and  the  world.  At  this  point 
I  shoiUd  like  to  include  the  report  of  the 
dedication  ceremonies  that  appeared  In 
the   November    6.    1967,   issue   of   the 


Worcester,  Mass.,  Dally  Telegram  and 

the  address  I  delivered  at  the  ceremony: 

Banks  Memorial   Is   Dkoicatxd 

Persons  from  all  areas  of  the  community- 
clergy,  city  and  government  offlclals,  news- 
papermen, youth — gathered  In  St.  Luke's 
Episcopal  Church  yesterday  for  dedication  of 
a  memorial  window  to  the  late  J.  Albert 
Banks. 

The  Invited  guests  were  persons  who  knew 
Banks  per.sonally  and  professionally.  But  the 
presence  in  spirit  of  the  larger  community  of 
persons  who  knew  Al  Banx,  cartoonist,  was 
also  evident. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  McHatch.  bishop  of 
the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Western  Massachu- 
setts, £ald  this  In  the  dedicatory  prayers: 

"We  offer  Thee  our  brimming  gratitude 
for  the  life  of  our  gay  servant,  James  Albert 
Banks:  For  his  simplicity,  that  straight  path 
where  those  walk  who  are  going  to  Thee;  for 
his  human  warmth,  which  cheered  us  all; 
for  his  candor,  which  gave  solidity  to  all  his 
relationships;  for  his  flashing  humor,  which 
knocked  out  pretense  and  lifted  the  disap- 
pointed and  defeated  from  the  floor. 

BISHOP    FLANAGAN 

The  Most  Rev.  Bernard  J.  Flanagan,  bishop 
of  Worcester,  who  spoke  for  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic community,  expressed  the  same  feeling 
this  way: 

"There  Is  a  deep  Joy  and  pleasure  so  many 
of  us  feel  In  knowing  that  a  man  so  many  of 
us  loved  Is  so  fittingly  memorialized  ...  In 
an  art  form  he  himself  used  so  sklUfully  In 
his  lifetime  ...  In  stained  glass  which  per- 
petuates both  his  colorful  personality  and  the 
color  he  brought  to  other  lives  .  .  .  the  Joy  of 
laughter  and  good  fellowship  so  aptly  sym- 
bolized." 

Bishop  Flanagan  also  paid  tribute  to  Banks 
"as  one  of  the  most  ecumenical  people  I  ever 
knew  because  he  was  so  at  home  in  any 
setting." 

or  ALL  or  trs 

The  bishop  said  It  was  two  years  after  ho 
first  met  A]  Banx  participating  In  Catholic 
activities  before  "I  learned  he  wasn't  'one 
of  us'  as  old-time  Irish  are  apt  to  say"  but 
because  "Al  excluded  no  one  from  his  friend- 
ship he  was  one  of  all  of  us." 

PANlLe  or  SKKTCHES 

The  window  contains  panels  of  Al  Banx 
sketches  from  the  Bible  and  of  Banx  cartoon 
characters. 

Orrln  E.  Skinner,  representing  Charles 
ConiUck  Associates,  the  firm  which  translated 
the  Banx  drawings  of  the  Book  of  St.  Luke 
into  stained  glass,  said  the  window  "Is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  light  It  receives  and  thus  will 
always  be  alive  and  constantly  changing  In 
aspects."  His  statement  was  dramatically  Il- 
lustrated as  the  late  afternoon  sun  appeared 
and  disappeared  during  the  dedication 
service. 

The  Rev.  Edward  J.  Day,  pastor  of  St. 
Luke's,  led  the  service  of  evening  prayer  as- 
sisted by  the  Rev.  David  C.  Tontonoz,  a  for- 
mer member  of  the  parish  of  which  Banks 
was  an  active  member  and  Sunday  school 
teacher. 

PRATIS    rOR    POPX 

A  prayer  for  the  recovery  of  Pope  Paul  VT 
was  added  to  the  service  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Day. 
Bishop  Flanagan  gave  the  benediction. 

After  the  service,  Mrs.  Banks  and  her  son, 
Army  Lt.  Albert  8.  Banks,  greeted  the  guests 
at  a  reception  at  the  church. 

AsosEBs  or  CoNoaissMAN  Harold  D.  Donohttx 
It  is  a  real  privilege  for  me  to  Join  with 
you  In  these  dedicatory  exerclsee  honoring 
our  late  and  dear  friend,  Al  Banks. 

It  occiirred  to  ma  if  we  could  have  sur- 
prised him  in  one  of  bis  serious  momenta, 
I  think  he  might  have  admitted,  a  little 
proudly,  to  being  a  Journalist  by  profeaslon. 
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A  Journalist,  the  dictionary  tells  us  Is — 'h 
(frlter  who  alms  at  a  mass  audience."  We 
sll  know  that  Al  was  a  uniquely  gifted  pic- 
ture-writer with  unerring  Journalistic  marks- 
manship 

His  aim  was  straight;  his  mark  was  the 
minds  and  hearts  and  the  humorous  sense  of 
his  neighbors  and  fellow  citizens;  his  mes- 
sage was  the  encouragement  of  brotherhood 
among  men;  he  Impacted  a  massive  audi- 
ence. Indeed. 

Through  his  special  talents,  he  exercised 
a  tremendous  Influence  upon  a  great  num- 
ber of  people. 

One  of  hU  many  exceptional  virtues  was 
hl.s  recognition  that  the  possession  of  such 
wide  public  Influence  required  the  self-lm- 
posltlon  of  a  correspondingly  high  standard 
of  personal  responsibility  In  Its  use. 

In  accord  with  that  high  standard,  his  pic- 
ture and  written  reports  were  projected  with 
absolute  accuracy.  His  observations  were  In- 
terpreted with  a  clean  and  wholesome  en- 
lightenment. Yes,  hie  persuasive  power  was 
governed  by  noble  restraint.  He  fulfilled  all 
professional  obligations  without  any  dilution 
of  his  personal  principles. 

It  Is  commonly  held  that  Al  Banks  could 
have  accepted  the  attractive  offers  from  a 
number  of  great  metropolitan  news  media 
and  used  such  high  position  to  seek  expanded 
professional  acclaim  and  larger  financial  re- 
turns. He  chose  not  to  do  so.  We  know  there 
Is  always  some  private  agony  In  any  choice 
we  make  Involving  others,  especially  our  fam- 
ilies, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Al  suffered  his 
full  share  on  such  occasions.  But  I  think  he 
made  a  sound,  prudent  choice  for  everyone 
concerned. 

He  purposely  choae  a  more  confined  fame 
for  himself  and  a  more  limited  prosperity  for 
his  family  for  what  he  felt  was  an  ultimately 
greater  good  for  his  loved  ones  and  himself. 

He  thoroughly  understood  the  basic  tenet, 
with  all  Its  human  annoyances,  that  If  you 
wish  to  know  and  love  your  neighbors,  you 
cannot  remain  away  from  and  above  them — 
you  must  constantly  live  with  and  walk 
among  them. 

And  that  is  what  Al  Banks  did. 

I  believe  that  is  why  he  drew  without  deri- 
sion; he  wrote  without  distortion;  he  spoke 
without  disdain;  he  entertained  without  ex- 
tremes; he  portrayed  without  being  perni- 
cious; he  humorlzed  without  harming. 

Al  Banks  did  not  stand  aloof  In  dictatorial 
Judgment  of  his  neighbors.  He  walked  among 
them  and  talked  to  them  with  a  deep  and 
sincere  compassion. 

He  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  life  bringing 
wholesome  pleasure  to  our  community.  In  the 
morning  he  sent  us  out  with  a  chuckle,  to 
face  the  dreary  world.  In  the  evening  he  bade 
us  and  our  families  to  welcome  the  night 
with  a  smile.  He  was  an  Intimate  member  of 
every  household. 

And  In  being  and  doing  all  this,  he  re- 
vealed himself  as  a  man  of  unsurpaaaed 
professional  skill,  of  amazing  human  Insight, 
of  unbounded  sympathy,  of  Immeasurable 
warmth,  of  self-effacing  h\malllty.  of  stead- 
fast friendship,  and  of  a  spiritual  wisdom 
that  looked  beyond  the  stars. 

He  was  a  gallant  U.S.  Marine  In  World  War 
I.  a  combat  recipient  of  the  Purple  Heart  for 
outstanding  courage  and  bravery;  a  devoted 
husb  .nd,  a  dedicated  father;  a  kindly  neigh- 
bor, and  a  pre-eminent  Journalist. 

The  whole  rule  of  his  life  may  perhaps  be 
summed  up  In  these  memorable  llaes  by  Sam 
Walter  Foes : 

"Let  me  live  In  a  house  by  the  side  of  the 
road, 
Where  the  race  of  men  goes  by. 
The  men  who  are  good  and  the  men  who 
are  bad, 
A3  good  and  as  bad  as  I. 
For  I WO--M  not  sit  In  the  scomer'r  seat. 

Nor  hurl  the  cynic's  ban. 
Let  me  live  In  a  house  by  t^e  elde  of  the 
road  and  be  a  friend  to  man." 


This  Is  the  simple  philosophy  that  Al 
Banks  Infused  Into  all  arounc"  him. 

Is  It  any  wonder,  then,  that  this  Joyous 
human  being  is  so  sorely  missed  In  our  news- 
papers, at  testimonial  banquets  of  all  kinds, 
sporting  events,  social  and  civic  club  meet- 
ings, communion  breakfasts  of  all  faiths,  and 
by  his  Sunday  School  pupils,  his  professional 
:i5soclates.  people  in  every  walk  of  life,  his 
gracious  wife  and  his  bereaved  son? 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  you  and  I.  so  privi- 
leged to  call  him  friend,  respected,  admired 
and  loved  this  truly  great  man,  who  has  been 
called  to  his  heavenly  home? 

But  blessedly  he  will  never  be  very  far  re- 
moved from  us  because  of  the  Inspiring  exam- 
ple he  left  behind  for  us  to  follow — an  exam- 
ple of  Invincible  moral  Integrity,  unyielding 
principle,  unlimited  tolerance,  complete  ac- 
ceptance of  Individual  responsibility,  of  In- 
tense patriotic  loyalty,  unswerving  family 
fidelity,  and  an  unwalverlng  faith  In  God  and 
his  fellowmen. 

I  think  he  has  characteristically  left  us 
this  moving  example  at  the  precise  moment 
when  his  friends,  his  neighbors,  his  commu- 
nity, and  his  country  need  such  example 
more  than  ever  before  In  our  history. 

Today  our  country  and  our  people  are  at 
a  crossroad  of  destiny  Involving  our  own  sur- 
vival and  the  world's  future.  We  are  beset  by 
external  and  Internal  afflictions  of  frighten- 
ing challenge  and  anxiety. 

Abroad  we  are  embroiled  In  an  agonizing 
conflict  whose  frustrations  have  developed  a 
dangerous  disunity  within  our  ranks. 

At  home  our  materially  prosperous  society 
is  generating  great  and  grievous  human  weak- 
nesses among  Its  own  benefactors. 

Let  us  passingly  reflect  that  In  this  country 
we  have  the  greatest  material  wealth,  the 
mightiest  mlliury  power,  and  the  highest 
standard  of  living  of  any  people  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

But  Ironically  and  very  sadly,  we  also  still 
have  millions  of  poor  people  In  the  midst  of 
our  affluence;  we  have  comparatively  more 
crime  than  anyone  else;  we  have  a  higher 
divorce  rate;  we  have  more  mental  Illness;  we 
are  appalled  at  the  amount  of  delinquency 
among  our  youth;  and  In  too  many  of  our 
communities,  we  cannot  walk  the  streets  In 
confident  safety. 

As  we  look  about  our  land  today,  I  think 
you  may  agree  that  there  are.  unfortunately, 
too  many  regrettable  signs  of  widespread  Im- 
morality, Indifference  to  recognized  ethical 
conduct,  defiance  of  constituted  authority, 
and  even  some  thoughtless  ridicule  of  the 
heroic  sacrifices  of  our  young  military  serv- 
icemen abroad. 

These  are  unhappy  symptoms  of  a  declin- 
ing moral  character  and  a  depreciation  of 
good  will  among  our  citizens. 

When  we  observe  these  signs  and  try  to 
assess  the  whole  picture,  I  think  we  are  all 
stirred  with  deepest  concern  for  our  people 
and  our  country. 

We  may  well  ask — How  can  we  save  our- 
selves, our  children,  and  our  nation  from 
further  and  even  more  dangerous  deteriora- 
tion? 

I  confess  I  do  not  know,  nor  have  I  heard 
of  anyone  who  does  know,  the  exact  solution 
for  each  one  of  our  varied  and  complex  na- 
tional problems. 

However.  I  do  know  that  respected  spiritual 
leaders  of  all  faiths,  like  Bishop  Hatch, 
Bishop  Flanagan,  and  your  own  Pastor,  Dr. 
Edward  Day,  have  emphasized  that  unleM 
the  solutions  we  evolve  are  based  upon  moral 
principles  and  sustained  by  the  moral  will  of 
the  majority  of  a  Ood-fearlng  people,  they 
will  not  sufBce.  they  will  not  stand. 

In  substantiation  of  these  revered  Church 
Directors,  we  can  almost  hear  an  echo  from 
the  past,  m  the  pronouncement,  long  ago, 
of  the  father  of  this  country  when  he  warned 
us  that,  "Of  all  the  things  that  lead  to  po- 
litical prosperty.  religion  and  morality  are 
Indispensable  supports." 


These  essential  supporte  of  a  truly  great 
society  seem  to  be  floundering  today  upon 
the  same  disintegrating  sea  of  eroding  ills 
that  have  histortcally  undermined  and  swept 
into  oblivion  the  prosperous  peoples  of  bo 
many  powerful  nations  in  the  past. 

If  we  hope  to  stirvlve  this  troubled  era, 
we  must  begin  now  to  shore  up  these  basic 
pillars  of  national  strength.  For  without  a 
speedy  rertval  of  national  belief  m  the  faith 
of  our  founders  and  the  practice  of  the  tra- 
ditional prtnciplee  that  made  possible  our 
heritage  of  freedom,  we  may  well  be  inviung 
disaster 

Perhaps  you  may  be  reflecting  that  in  yaur 
small  place  in  t±ie  great  scheme  of  things, 
you  personally  cannot  do  very  much  In  this 
struggle  to  save  your  community  and  your 
country. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  man  whose  memory 
we  honor  here  today  would  agree.  I  think 
his  reflections  would  rather  be  revealed  la 
the  quietly  reassuring  lines  of  that  great 
teacher,  Mrs.  Bonaro  Overstreet,  when  she 
wrote: 

■  You  may  say  the  little  efforts  that  I  make 

will  do  no  good; 
They   never  will   prevail   to  tip  the   heavy 

scale 
Where  Justice  hangs  in  balance. 
I  do  not  think  I  ever  thought  they  would; 
But  I  am  prejudiced  bewnd  debate 
In  favor  of  my  right  to  choose  which  side 
Shall    feel    the    stubborn    ounces    of    my 

weight." 

The  life  of  Al  Banks  provee  to  us  how  very 
much  one  person  can  Influence  thousands  of 
people  when  his  character  is  good,  his  he«tft 
Is  right,  and  his  faith  is  .strong. 

My  friends,  many  and  fierce  evils  are  pres- 
ently scorching  our  country.  Their  correc- 
tion and  cure  rests  ujxjn  each  one  of  us. 

The  critical  task  of  our  generation  Is  to 
forge  our  mighty  material  power  with  an 
unyielding  moral  resolve  to  preserve  this 
nation,  undivided,  under  God.  to  carry  out 
Its  mission  of  leading  this  bewildered  world 
Into  a  new  era  of  civilized  progress  and  peace. 

I  hope  that  all  of  us  will  Join  In  this  mis- 
sion and  m  this  crusade.  I  suggest  that  our 
common  inspiration  to  do  so  should  be  the 
life  example  of  our  departed  friend  for  whom 
this  special  window  Is  a  most  fitting  mem- 
orial. 

It  Is  colorful,  as  were  his  actions;  It  reflects 
light,  which  he  gave  through  sage  advice; 
It  represents  clarity,  as  was  his  teachltxg; 
It  signifies  community  concern,  as  was  his 
Interest;  It  represents  tcrferance,  as  was  his 
disposition;  It  generates  wholesomeness,  as 
was  his  personality;  It  deplcU  religious  de- 
votion, as  was  his  nature.  It  expresses  chari- 
tableness, as  was  his  spirit;  It  spijirs  us  toward 
moral  good,  which  was  his  entire  character  . . . 
and  perhaps  above  all,  It  demonstrates  the 
truth  of  the  prophetic  words  In  St.  Luke's 
Gospel,  when  he  said— "And  he  who  humblee 
himself,  shall  be  exalted." 

And  we  are  further  told  in  the  Bible  that 
In  a  critical  period  of  history  when  Joshua 
was  chosen  to  lead  the  children  of  Israel 
Into  the  land  of  Canaan,  he  said  to  his  peo- 
ple— "Choose  this  day  whom  you  will  serve. 
But  as  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve 
the  Lord." 

Some  years  ago,  at  a  critical  moment  of 
his  career,  I  believe  that  Al  Banks  decided 
to  honorably  serve  his  God  and  his  coun- 
try, his  family  and  his  neighbors,  and  he 
carried  out  that  determination  through  every 
day  of  his  wonderful  life. 

I  think  that  you  might  agree  that  there 
would  be  something  very  essential  lacking 
In  this  ceremony  today  if  we  did  not,  with- 
his  Inspiration  and  in  his  memory,  silently 
and  prayerfully  make  a  pledge  to  our  de- 
parted friend. 

Therefore,  I  suggest  that  together  we  sol- 
emnly pledge  to — "Oo.  thou,  and  do  like- 
wise"— untu,  please  God,  we  all  meet  with  Al 
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Banks  again  In  the  House  of  Resurrection 
presided  over  by  the  Father  of  us  all. 


Remark*  of  Hon.  W.  R.     Bob)   Poage 
on  Basic  Issue*  of  Vietnam  Conflict 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  7.  1967 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  fellow  Texan, 
the  Honorable  W.  R.  "Bob"  Poage,  made 
an  address  on  November  3  before  the 
United  Civic  Clubs  of  Killeen,  Tex.,  in 
which  he  ably  reviewed  the  circum- 
stances leading  up  to  our  present  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam. 

With  keen  perception  he  discusses  the 
basic  Issues  at  stake  In  that  conflict. 
With  restraint  he  refers  to  misguided 
Individuals  who  have  attacked  the  ad- 
ministration. He  reminds  us  of  facts  once 
commonly  known  but  which  we  are 
prone  now  to  forget  or  overlook. 

I  commend  the  speech  to  your  read- 
ing and  include  it  In  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Thx  Vietnam  Was 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  joint  meetings  of  the 
Service  Clubs  of  KUleen  have,  for  me. 
developed  Into  a  happy  tradition.  My  friends 
In  Killeen  have  always  been  most  grraclous 
and  coTirteous.  I  recognize  that  I  cannot  be- 
gin to  measure  up  to  the  confidence  you  have 
shov^n  In  me.  I  am,  however,  appreciative  of 
your  friendship  and  esteem,  and  so  long  as  I 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  I  shall  try 
aa  best  I  can  to  represent  you  creditably 
and  honestly.  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  this 
Inspiring  reception. 

In  those  years  when  the  progress  of  the 
Congress  permitted  It.  It  has  been  my  custom 
to  speak  at  a  number  of  points  In  our  Dis- 
trict and  to  try  to.  In  some  manner,  review 
the  work  of  the  session.  This  year  the  session 
Is  ninnlng  on  so  long  that  I  fear  that  I  will 
get  In  only  a  very  few  such  reports.  I  have, 
therefore,  felt  It  desirable  that  I  should 
cover  specific  subjects  at  each  meeting. 

I  realize  that  Just  two  years  ago,  at  a 
meeting  of  this  kind  here  In  Killeen,  I  dis- 
cussed the  Vietnam  War.  That  war  Is  still 
with  ua,  and  Is  each  day  touching  more  and 
more  American  families.  I  don't  want  to 
repeat  what  has  been  said  so  often  but  In  the 
face  of  the  growing  criticism  of  our  efforts. 
I  feel  that  every  American  who  believes  In  our 
traditional  way  of  life  and  who  believes  In 
the  type  of  patriotism  which  activated  Oeorge 
Washington,  Sam  Houston,  Robert  E.  Lee 
and  Abraham  Uncoln,  must  speak  out 
against  these  efforts  to  leave  our  troops  with- 
out the  moral  support  of  the  Home  Front. 
At  least  I  must  so  speak  out  and  I  am  going 
to  do  so. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  say  all  that  I  would  like 
to  say  about  those  who  to  me  seem  to  be 
undermining  the  very  men  who  are  giving 
their  all  that  these  unwaahed,  long-haired 
"hlpplee"  may  march  and  demonstrate — that 
they  may  destroy  property  and  violate  all  of 
the  laws  of  trespass  and  public  assembly.  I 
am  not  going  to  recount  the  disgraceful  pro- 
ceedings m  the  recent  march  on  Washington. 
I  recognize  that  these  misguided  people  who 
tread  so  cloee  to  the  brink  of  treason  have  a 
right  to  their  vlewe  and  a  right  to  express 


them  so  long  as  they  do  not  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemies  of  our  country,  al- 
though I  must  confess  I  feel  that  a  good 
many  have  been  doing  exactly  that  already. 
But  I  have  no  patience  with  those  ultra- 
modern Judges  who  have  sought  to  excuse 
any  kind  of  conduct  when  committed  In  con- 
nection with  a  "demonstration."  Clearly  our 
constitutional  protection  of  the  right  to 
speak  one's  views  was  never  Intended  to  con- 
fer the  right  to  Interfere  with  the  property 
of  or  right  of  movement  of  others.  But 
enough  about  these  social  seed-tlcka  who 
exist  only  by  the  work  and  on  the  blood  of 
others. 

Let  us  examine  the  genesis  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  Often  we  And  that  erroneous  views 
have  grown  out  of  an  erroneous  understand- 
ing of  history.  I  think  that  one  of  the  great 
misunderstandings  of  thla  conflict  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Communist  claim  that  they 
are  fighting  a  war  for  "NaUonal  Liberation." 
They  are  fighting  no  such  thing.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  doing  their  best,  or  their 
worst,  by  murder,  bribery,  threats  and  tor- 
ture to  destroy  every  vestige  of  local  self- 
developed  government.  One  of  their  most 
effective  techniques  Is  to  mutilate  and  kill 
every  elected  official  they  can  get  hold  of. 
This  Is  not  the  way  to  establish  either  democ- 
racy or  home  rule.  It  Is  the  clear  road  to 
anarchy. 

There  Is,  of  course,  a  historic  background 
for  thlB.  The  preeent  war  Is  but  a  continua- 
tion of  a  war  which  has  been  going  on  ever 
since  the  Japanese  took  Indo-Chlna  over 
from  the  French.  At  that  time  there  de- 
veloped a  group  of  so-called  National  Free- 
dom Fighters.  They  had  our  general  s\ip- 
port  and  blessing,  as  did  any  group  who  waa 
fighting  our  enemies. 

After  the  Japanese  surrender  there  was  a 
very  widespread  attitude  In  this  country  that 
we  should  not  Interfere  with  anybody  who 
professed  to  fight  for  "Independence."  There 
was  much  sympathy  for  these  "Indo- 
Chinese"  when  they  humiliated  the  French 
at  Dlen  Blen  Phu,  as  well  aa  for  the  Red 
Chinese  when  they  destroyed  the  Republic 
of  China  on  the  mainland. 

It  took  us  until  1954  to  begin  to  realize  that 
North  Vietnam  was  indeed  completely  con- 
trolled by  the  Communist  apparatus.  Then  It 
took  us  another  ten  years  to  realize  that  If  we 
were  In  fact  going  to  stop  Communism  In 
South  Asia,  that  we  were  going  to  have  to 
fight  It  on  Its  own  grounds.  General  Elsen- 
hower apparently  never  learned  It.  President 
Kennedy  never  learned  It — and  Bobby 
Kennedy  hasn't  learned  It  yet. 

It  was  left  for  President  Johnson  to  recog- 
nize and  do  something  about  the  harsh  real- 
ities of  the  situation.  His  predecessors  knew. 
Just  as  his  critics  know  today,  that  for  us  to 
desert  the  17  million  people  who  have  relied 
on  us  In  South  Vietnam  would  plunge  that 
country  Into  the  kind  of  blood  bath  which 
has  not  been  seen  since  Hitler's  massacre  of 
the  Jews.  These  critics  try  to  excuse  them- 
selves by  saying  that  there  are  corrupt  of- 
ficials In  South  Vietnam.  Of  course,  there  are, 
and  there  are  corrupt  officials  In  the  United 
States  and  we  have  had  400  years  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  governmental  institutions.  They  say 
there  are  cowards  and  rascals  In  the  South 
Vietnam  Army.  Of  course,  there  are.  There 
was  even  one  who  ran  out  of  the  Alamo  and 
there  were  dozens  of  land  speculators  who 
died  there.  But  the  fact  remains  that  these 
people  In  South  Vietnam  have  done  a  re- 
markable Job  of  building  both  a  government 
and  an  economy  during  the  most  trying 
times.  I  doubt  that  any  i>eople  have  ever  done 
better  la  so  short  a  time  and  under  such 
difficulties.  I  might  suggest  that  even  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle,  who  likes  to  criticize  eveyone 
else,  was  never  able  to  get  such  a  remarkable 
effort  out  of  the  French  people  during  the 
German    Invasion.    True,    the    South    Viet- 


namese have  all  too  many  weaknesses.  So  do 
we.  But  those  who  offer  the  weakness  of  these 
people  as  an  excuse  for  not  supporting  th«a 
are  but  seeking  excuses — not  reasons. 

They  know,  as  we  all  know,  that  you  can't 
run  away  with  your  tall  between  your  legs 
and  come  out  whole.  If  you  think  you  can, 
I  suggest  that  you  go  down  on  the  Lampasas 
and  walk  up  to  some  old  timer's  house.  Prob- 
ably a  pack  of  dogs  will  meet  you.  If  you 
run,  they  will  do  to  you  Just  what  the  Com- 
munists will  do  to  us  If  we  run. 

Then  they  say,  Vietnam  Is  not  a  battle- 
field of  our  choosing.  Of  course,  It  Is  not  but, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  It  Is  a  whole  lot 
better  battlefield  than  the  Cowhouse  Valley. 
And  If  we  leave  Vietnam,  do  we  also  desert 
Thailand,  Laos,  Cambodia  and  Malaysia?  If 
we  are  going  to  defend  these  countries,  why 
leave  Vietnam?  Are  we  going  to  return  Indo- 
nesia to  the  Communists?  And  what  about 
the  Philippines?  For  that  matter,  what  about 
Free  China  and  even  Japan?  I  know  that  the 
"Peace  at  any  Price"  people  say  that  these 
nations  will  not  be  Invaded.  Maybe  not  at 
once,  but  does  anyone  believe  for  one  mo- 
ment that  If  we  crawl  home  from  Southeast 
Asia,  that  any  government  friendly  to  the 
United  States  could  exist  for  even  two  years 
In  any  of  these  countries? 

The  harsh  truth  Is  that  we  are  committed 
and  we  cannot  extricate  ourselves  except  by 
winning,  and  I,  for  one,  am  happy  to  see 
that  our  efforts  to  win  have  been  consider- 
ably stepped  up  In  the  last  few  days.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  win.  We  should  win,  and  we  will 
win  this  war. 

I  would  not  try  to  say  that  I  know  better 
than  those  who  have  the  direct  responsibil- 
ity for  the  conduct  of  the  war  Just  how  and 
where  we  should  apply  pressure,  but  I  do 
know  that  we  must  apply  pressure  and  con- 
tinue to  apply  pressure  until  we  force  North 
Vietnam  to  the  Conference  table.  And  when 
we  get  them  there,  I  want  them  to  under- 
stand that  If  they  are  unwilling  to  get  out  of 
South  Vietnam,  that  we  will  go  right  back  to 
destroying  whatever  Is  left  of  their  cities 
and  their  forces.  At  the  same  time  let  them 
understand  that  when  they  are  ready  to  live 
In  peace  and  stay  out  of  their  neighbor's 
business  that  we  will  help  them  rebuild  but 
never,  never  should  we  agree  to  stop  that 
pressure  luiless  and  until  they  actually  come 
to  the  Peace  Table.  Never  give  them  a  cease- 
fire to  use  for  regrouping  and  slipping  be- 
hind our  men. 

These  people  have  a  philosophy  quite  dif- 
ferent from  our  own.  They  have  been  at  war 
for  the  last  25  years  and  most  of  the  last 
1000  years.  They  are  quite  willing  to  let  the 
war  drag  on  unless  we  apply  intolerable  pres- 
sure, and  even  when  we  are  Just  about  to 
close  the  pincers  almost  to  the  breaking 
point,  they  read  of  some  Senator  or  Republi- 
can Governor,  or  some  "moral"  leader  In 
America  who  suggests  that  we  should  be 
about  ready  to  give  up,  so  they  tighten  their 
belt  and  dig  In  to  kill  more  American  boys. 

My  friends,  we  all  want  to  end  this  war, 
but  God  help  us  If  we  run.  Every  American 
would  be  happy  to  negotiate — but  who  with— 
with  whom  would  the  draft  dodgers  have  us 
negotiate?  You  can't  negotiate  with  someone 
who  won't  talk  with  you.  Apparently,  the 
real  question  Is  how  do  you  get  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
to  negotiate.  President  Johnson  has  repeat- 
edly offered,  and  he  still  offers,  to  meet  *1th 
the  North  Vietnamese  any  time  any  where. 
The  new  President  of  South  Vietnam  has 
offered  to  negotiate.  They  are  briMhed  aside, 
but  our  timid  statesmen  say  "Just  quit  and 
come  home,  then  we  are  sure  that  Mr.  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  will  be  polite  and  fair."  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  us  who  were  not  born  yester- 
day believe  that  only  by  showing  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  that  It  will  not  pay  to  continue  the 
fighting  can  we  ever  win  this  war,  and  win 
It  we  must. 


November  8,  1967 
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Wednesday,  November  8,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tyd- 
iNGS.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Let  US  pray. 

Our  Father  God,  we  come  In  the  assur- 
ance not  of  our  feeble  hold  of  Thee  but 
of  Thy  mighty  grasp  of  us. 

Let  Thy  work  appear  unto  Thy  serv- 
ants and  Thy  glory  unto  Thy  children. 

And  let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our 
God  be  upon  us:  Yea,  the  work  of  our 
hands  establish  Thou  It. 

We  would  pause  at  this  wayside  altar 
long  enough  to  be  reminded  that  what 
supremely  counts  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  appraisals  of  men  or  with  honors 
and  recognitions  for  which  men  contend, 
but  has  to  do  with  what  causes  use  us, 
what  powers  surge  through  us,  what 
ideas  master  us  before  daylight  fades 
and  our  little  day  is  over. 

Make  us  ministers  of  the  good  will 
which  asks  for  itself  nothing  that  it 
does  not  covet  for  the  whole  world,  and 
which  will  not  halt  its  growing  sway 
until  it  joins  all  nations  and  kindreds 
and  tongues  and  peoples  into  one  fra- 
ternity that  belts  the  globe. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Sbnate, 

PRESmENT  PaO  TEMPORE, 

Washington,  DC,  November  8, 1967. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Maryland,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Cabl  Hatden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  TYDINGS  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday,  November  7,  1967,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  morning  business? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


Communist  enemies  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  be  author- 
ised to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Tydings)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated : 

Report  or  Export-Import  Bank 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Export-Im- 
port Bank  of  Washington,  Washington.  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  Bank,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO, 
1967  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Reports  or  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  secret  report  on  observations  on 
the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  position  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  observations  on  the  UJ3.  bal- 
ance-of-payments position,  dated  October 
1967  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

DisposmoN  OF  Executive  Papebs 
A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files  of 
several  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  not  needed  In  the  con- 
duct of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  Interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  In  the 
Executive  Departments. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore appointed  Mr.  Monroney  and  Mr. 
Carlson  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PETITION 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMTITEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  2484.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  extenalon 
of  the  additional  Senate  Office  Building  site 
(Rept.  No.  735). 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  petition 
signed  by  Rev.  Milan  W.  Tonn  and 
Janet  Marie  Tonn,  of  Albany,  Minn., 
remonstrating  against  giving  aid  to  the 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 
S.  2S35.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Oode  of  1954  to  provide  that  industrlAl 
development  bonds  are  not  to  be  considered 
obligations  of  States  and  local  governments, 
the  Interest  on  which  Is  exempt  from  Federal 
Income  tax;  and 

S.  2636.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  arbitrage 
bonds  are  not  to  be  considered  obligations  of 
States  and  local  governments  the  Interest  on 
which  Is  exempt  from  Federal  Income  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ftn&nce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoit  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  sep>arate  heading.) 
By  Mr  BOGGS : 
S.  3637.  A  Wll  for  the  relief  of  Avery  Frank- 
lin ESkrldge;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  2636.  A  bill  to  provide  an  Improved  and 
enforceable    procedure    for    the    notlfloatlon 
of  defects   In   tires;    to   the   Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nb^on  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  METCALP: 
S.  2638.   A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Wal  Tsol. 
Shul  Liu,  Muk  Cheung,  and  Leting  Kan  Sit; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRUENING : 
S.  2640.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Yik  Kam 
Lai,  Ting  Sang  Tul,  Mau  Cheuk  Hul,  Kal  F^^ 
Cheng,  and  Hang  Kwun  Chan:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  SMTTH : 
S.  2641.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  John  R. 
Perkins;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  2642    A  blU   for   the  relief  ot  Ngo  Thl 
Hong  Hao   (Lynch)    and  minor  child,  Seln 
(Ljmch) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JUdldary. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELATING 
TO  AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  that  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  are  not  to  be  considered  ob- 
ligations of  States  and  local  govern- 
ments, the  Interest  on  which  Is  exempt 
from  Federal  Income  tax,  and  a  bUl  to 
amend  the  Intemsd  Revenue  Code  to 
provide  that  arbitrage  bonds  are  not  to 
be  considered  obligations  of  States  and 
local  governments,  the  interest  on  which 
is  exempt  from  Federal  income  tax. 

Mr.  President,  for  over  50  yean  our 
State  and  local  governments  have  bene- 
fited In  financing  their  governmental 
functions  from  the  Federal  income  tax 
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exemption  of  the  interest  on  their  bonds. 
Because  of  this  exemption  investors  have 
been  willing  to  accept  a  lower  rate  of  in- 
terest on  school  bonds,  water  and  sewer 
bonds,  and  other  similar  State  and  local 
obligations,  than  they  would  demand  if. 
like  the  bonds  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, our  State  and  local  bonds  were 
fully  subject  to  Federal  income  tax. 

However,  recent  abuses  of  the  tax-ex- 
empt borrowing  privilege  are  undermin- 
ing the  usefulness  of  this  method  of  help- 
ing our  State  and  local  governments 
finance  their  legitimate  functions  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  These  abuses,  which 
are  becoming  more  prevalent  every  day. 
represent  an  intolerable  waste  of  our 
Federal  tax  dollars  and  a  real  and  im- 
mediate threat  to  the  ability  of  our  State 
and  local  governments  to  borrow  funds 
at  reasonable  interest  rates  to  meet  their 
expanding  obligations. 

The  most  widespread  and  well -known 
abuse  of  the  tax-exempt  borrowing 
privilege  is  the  practice  of  issuing  so- 
called  industrial  development  bonds. 
These  bonds  have  permitted  some  of  our 
largest  corporations  to  issue  tax-exempt 
bonds  to  the  detriment  of  the  best  in- 
terests of  both  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  State  and  local  governments. 

A  typical  case  might  involve  a  munici- 
pality which  agrees  to  issue  bonds  to 
finance  the  building  of  a  factory  for  a 
private  corporation.  The  corporation  in 
turn  agrees  to  "rent"  the  factory  for  the 
exact  amount  needed  to  pay  the  interest 
and  amortize  the  principal  of  the  bonds. 
The  bonds  are  generally  revenue  bonds 
payable  only  out  of  the  rent  and  the  mu- 
nicipality assumes  no  obligation,  direct 
or  indirect,  for  repayment  of  either  prin- 
cipal or  interest  on  the  bonds.  Thus,  we 
are  really  confronted  with  bonds  of  a  pri- 
vate corporation.  But,  because  the  munic- 
ipality allows  its  name  to  appear  on  the 
bonds,  it  claims  and  passes  on  to  the 
private  corporation  the  full  benefit  of  the 
lower  interest  rate.  This  rate  stems  from 
the  Federal  tax  exemption  of  interest  on 
legitimate  State  and  local  bonds. 

These  are  truly  corporate  bonds  and 
the  local  governments'  involvement  is 
often  little  more  than  a  sham.  This  was 
graphically  demonstrated  last  year.  The 
35  eligible  voters  of  one  small  town  were 
asked  to  approve  a  bond  issue  of  $20  mil- 
lion in  order  to  finance  a  plant  for  a 
prominent  textile  company.  Indeed,  the 
largest  industrial  bond  issue  ever  an- 
nounced, $140  million  for  a  Japanese 
aluminum  company,  is  to  be  issued  by 
Port  of  Astoria.  Oreg. — a  town  of  les.s 
than  30,000  people. 

The  Federal  Government's  concern  is 
obvious.  The  benefits  received  by  the  pri- 
vate corporation  in  the  form  of  lower 
rental  payments  represent  nothing  more 
than  an  imauthorized  Federal  subsidy  to 
private  industry.  The  total  cost  of  this 
subsidy — which  Is  exclusively  attribut- 
able to  the  Interest  exemption  intended 
to  help  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments— ia  borne  by  other  Federal  tax- 
payers. However,  viewed  as  a  subsidy,  in- 
dustrial development  bonds  are  totally 
unjustified.  The  benefit  of  such  financing 
frequently  goes  to  private  corporations 
who  do  nothing  different  than  they  would 
have  done  without  the  use  of  Industrial 
development  bonds  and  in  all  cases  the 
cost  to  the  Federal  Ooverrmient  In  lost 


tax  revenues  considerably  exceeds  the 
financial  benefits  to  the  private  corpora- 
tions involved. 

Unlike   most   Federal   programs,    the 
Federal  expenditure  is  not  a  part  of  the 
Federal  budget,  was  never  passed  on  by 
Congress,  and  is  not  even  subject  to  re- 
view by  a  Federal  agency.  The  sole  de- 
cision as  to  whether  a  private  corporation 
shall  receive  the  benefits  of  tax-exempt 
financing  depends  upon  whether  a  local 
government  will  permit  the  use  of  its 
name  on  what  are  in  reality  corporate 
bonds.  Moreover,  because  an  agreement 
to  permit  the  use  of  its  name  costs  a  gov- 
ernmental unit  nothing,  there  is  no  ap- 
parent   reason    why   any    governmental 
unit  would  withhold  its  approval  of  any 
particular  bond  issue  and  of  any  subsidy. 
However,   the   problem   presented   by 
industrial   development  bonds   today  is 
far  more  than  just  a  problem  of  wasted 
Federal  revenues.  It  has  become  a  very 
serious  problem  for  our  State  and  local 
governments  themselves.  The  benefit  our 
State  and  local  governments  receive  by 
the  exemption  of  the  interest  on  their 
bonds  is  dependent  on  the  fact  that  tax- 
exempt   bonds   are   a   unique  exception 
and    that   most   bonds — both   corporate 
and  Federal — are  fully  subject  to  Federal 
income   tax.   As   more   and  more   tax- 
exempt   bonds   are   issued   the   interest 
rate  on  all  tax-exempt  bonds,  including 
school   bonds,   water  and   sewer  bonds, 
will  increase  in  order  to  make  the  total 
supply   of   exempt   bonds   attractive   to 
lower  bracket  taxpayers.  Thus,  the  cost 
of  local  government  sroes  up. 

Moreover,  in  recent  years  some  of  the 
largest  indu.strial  corporations  in  the 
Nation  have  used  indu-^itrial  development 
bonds  and  many  of  our  smaller  State  and 
local  governments  increasingly  find 
themselves  handicapped  when  they  are 
forced  to  compete  for  funds  in  the  same 
limited  market  against  the.se  corporate 
giants. 

For  example,  in  recent  years  bonds 
have  been  issued  or  announced  on  behalf 
of  Armco  Steel  Corp.,  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co..  Litton  Industries.  Sinclair 
Oil.  and  United  Fruit  Co.  TTie  entry  of 
many  of  our  most  prominent  corpora- 
tions into  the  tax-e.xempt  bond  market 
is  also  reflected  by  the  dramatic  increase 
in  the  average  size  of  new  p-ibhc  Lssues  in 
recent  years  as  well  as  in  the  geometric 
growth  rate  of  the  total  of  new  Issues. 

In  view  of  this  situation  one  might 
well  ask  why  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments continue  to  tolerate  this  abuse  of  a 
provision  which  was  designed  to  help 
them  meet  their  legitimate  needs.  The 
answer  is  that  historically  these  bonds 
developed  in  such  a  manner  that  today, 
even  though  they  pose  a  serious  threat 
to  the  borrowing  abDity  of  our  State  and 
local  governments,  those  same  State  and 
local  governments  are  virtually  power- 
less to  stop  them. 

This  type  of  financing  was  originally 
developed  in  1936  in  order  to  attract 
relatively  small  industrial  concerns  to 
rrn-al  areas.  Even  as  late  as  1960  only  13 
States  authorized  industrial  development 
bonds  and  the  data  available  with  re- 
spect to  public  issues  in  that  year  Indi- 
cates that  only  $70  million  in  such  bonds 
were  issued.  However,  as  interest  rates 
rose  States  that  did  not  authorize  this 
form  of  financing  found  themselves  at  a 


handicap  in  retaining  or  attracting  in- 
dustry and  were  forced  to  authorize  in- 
dustrial development  bonds  as  a  com- 
petitive measure. 

Today  over  40  States  sanction  some 
form  of  this  abuse  and  new  public  issues 
tills  year  are  expected  to  involve  over 
SI  billion.  In  addition  the  private  place- 
ment of  such  bonds,  as  to  which  no  re- 
liable date  is  available,  may  Involve  more 
than  twice  the  amount  of  publicly  sold 
issues  this  year. 

Connecticut  does  not  authorize  indus- 
trial development  bonds.  As  a  conse- 
quence we  have  seen  corporations  which 
by  all  logic  should  have  built  new  plants 
or  expanded  existing  facilities  in  Con- 
necticut lured  to  other  areas. 

The  ofiQcials  in  my  State  recognize 
that  industrial  development  bonds  are  a 
costly  abuse  of  the  tax  exemption.  It  is 
an  abuse  that  runs  directly  counter  to  the 
best  interests  of  all  the  States  in  this 
country.  Yet  unless  some  meaningful  ac- 
tion is  taken  soon,  Connecticut  will  prob- 
ably be  forced,  as  a  matter  of  self 
defense,  to  join  the  other  States  in  au- 
thorizing and  perpetuating  this  waste  of 
Federal  and  local  resources. 

These  facts  explain  the  dilemma  con- 
fronting all  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments today.  On  one  hand,  since  a  cor- 
poration seeking  tax-exempt  financing 
has  over  40  States  to  choose  from,  it  is 
clear  that  industrial  development  bonds 
no  longer  serve  as  a  method  of  attract- 
ing industry  to  any  particular  State.  On 
the  other  hand,  since  an  agreement  by  a 
State  or  local  government  to  allow  a  pri- 
vate corporation  to  use  its  tax-exempt 
borrowing  privilege  costs  the  State  or 
local  government  nothing,  no  govern- 
mental unit  can  afford  by  Itself  to  end 
this  abuse  in  its  area  for  fear  of  losing 
industry  to  another  locality. 

This  means  that  the  use  of  Industrial 
development  bonds  will  continue  to  grow 
even  though  they  have  lost  their  advan- 
tage to  the  issuing  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  have  in  fact  become  a  det- 
riment by  driving  up  the  interest  costs 
for  providing  legitimate  State  and  local 
services. 

Thus  we  are  confronted  with  the  type 
of  ludicrous  situation  which  recently  led 
one  State  to  enact  a  law  authorizing  in- 
dustrial development  bonds  throughout 
the  State  and  simultaneously  pass  a  res- 
olution calling  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  deny  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
interest  on  industrial  development  bonds. 
The  rapid  increase  In  industrial  devel- 
opment bonds  is  today  reaching  crisis 
proportions.  Occurring  as  It  does  at  a 
time  when  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  confronted  with  larger  and 
larger  demands  to  provide  services  and 
facilities  for  their  citizens  and  when  our 
Federal  Government  Is  confronted  with 
an  ever-increasing  need  for  revenue,  the 
use  of  industrial  development  bonds  has 
presented  us  with  a  situation  that  can  no 
longer  be  tolerated. 

The  Federal  Goverrunent  and  the 
States  must  join  together  In  eliminating 
this  situation  which  threatens  to  under- 
mine their  own  best  interest.  And  be- 
cause no  State  can  be  expected  to  end 
industrial  development  financing  on  its 
own  while  other  States  continue  to  per- 
mit such  financing,  the  responsibility  for 
action  lies  with  Congress  as  the  only  body 
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with  power  to  enact  legislation  that  can 
be  uniform  and  simultaneous  throughout 
the  50  States. 

In  addition  to  industrial  development 
bonds,  another  abuse  of  the  tax  exemp- 
tion afforded  State  and  local  bonds  has 
gained  prominence  within  the  last  few 
years.  I  am  referring  to  the  so-called 
arbitrage  Iwnds  where  a  local  govern- 
ment invests  the  proceeds  of  its  tax- 
exempt  issue  in  U.S.  bonds  which  in  turn 
secure  the  bonds  issued.  In  effect  the  in- 
vestor has  a  certificate  evidencing  an  in- 
terest in  Federal  bonds,  but  the  sugges- 
tion is  made  that  the  interest  received 
is  exempt  because  the  funds  pass  through 
the  hands  of  a  local  government  unit. 

The  local  government  seeks  to  make  a 
profit  from  the  difference  in  interest 
rates  that  would  arise,  since  interest  on 
Federal  bonds  is  taxable  and  the  interest 
paid  by  the  local  government  is  claimed 
to  be  exempt.  And  this  profit  is  claimed 
on  the  sole  ground  that  the  local  govern- 
ment lends  Its  name  to  a  security — with- 
out assuming  any  risk,  or  responsibihty, 
or  work,  or  anything  else. 

It  takes  but  little  imagination  to  see 
that  the  unchecked  spread  of  arbitrage 
bonds  would  pose  as  great  a  threat  to  the 
Federal  revenues  and  the  financing  costs 
of  State  and  local  governments  as  indus- 
trial development  bonds.  From  the  in- 
vestors standpoint  arbitrage  bonds  are  as 
secm'e  as  Federal  bonds  and  any  munici- 
pality in  the  country,  no  matter  how- 
small,  could  issue  unlimited  amounts  of 
arbitrage  bonds. 

In  theory  the  only  limit  on  the  amount 
of  arbitrage  bonds  that  could  be  added 
to  the  normal  volume  of  tax-exempt 
bonds  is  determined  by  the  amount  of 
Federal  obhgations  that  are  outstanding. 
However,  the  existence  of  arbitrage  bonds 
on  any  sizable  scale  would  drastically  in- 
crease the  cost  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment borrowings  to  finance  legiti- 
mate governmental  functions. 

Last  year  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
announced  that  It  would  not  rule  on  ex- 
tending the  Interest  exemption  to  arbi- 
trage transactions  under  existing  law.  I 
am  convinced  that  this  action  was  cor- 
rect. In  essence,  the  Issuing  goverimient 
which  engages  in  an  arbitrage  trans- 
action Is  nothing  more  than  a  trustee  for 
the  bondbuyers  who  are  purchasing — not 
the  obligations  of  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment— but  the  obligation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  fail  to  see  how  an  agreement  by  a 
locality  to  act  as  a  conduit  for  passing 
Interest  on  Federal  bonds  to  private  In- 
dividuals can  be  considered  the  type  of 
"obligation"  of  a  State  arising  from  the 
exercise  of  Its  borrowing  power  that  Is 
encompassed  by  existing  law.  To  extend 
the  interest  exemption  to  these  bonds 
seems  to  be  outside  both  the  purpose  and 
the  literal  language  of  the  law  which  ex- 
empts Interest  on  obligations  of  a  State 
or  local  government  from  tax  but  does 
not  exempt  Interest  on  Federal  bonds 
from  tax. 

A  pertinent  point  here  Is  that  this  same 
rationale  also  casts  doubt  on  the  validity 


of  exempting  the  Interest  on  industrial 
development  bonds. 

An  examination  of  most  industrial  de- 
velopment issues  makes  It  clear  that  the 
only  real  obligor  is  the  private  com- 
pany for  whose  benefit  the  bonds  are  Is- 
sued. However,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has,  for  many  years,  been  Issuing 
rulings  holding  interest  on  these  bonds 
tax  exempt.  That  position  was  adopted 
when  the  magnitude  of  these  offerings 
was  small  and  the  problems  which  now 
loom  so  clearly  were  difficult  to  perceive. 
I  am  sure  that  if  the  clock  were  set  back 
the  Service  would,  knowing  what  It  now 
knows,  rule  differently. 

On  the  other  hand,  facing  the  indus- 
trial development  situation  as  it  now 
exists,  I  feel  a  legislative  solution  to 
this  facet  of  the  problem  is  preferable  to 
administrative  action. 

To  this  end,  I  am  Introducing  a  bill 
which  will  put  a  stop  to  the  costly  and 
self-defeating  situation  which  the  pro- 
hferation  of  industrial  development 
bonds  has  brought  about.  In  addition, 
even  though  I  believe  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's position  on  arbitrage  bonds  is 
correct  under  existing  law,  to  avoid  any 
misunderstandings  I  am  also  introducing 
a  separate  bill  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  memorandimi  on  trends 
in  Industrial  bond  financing  prepared  by 
the  Treasury  Department,  followed  by  a 
letter  and  material  from  the  Investment 
Bankers  Association  of  America,  a  state- 
ment by  the  AFL-CIO  executive  council, 
and  the  text  of  the  bills  with  a  technical 
explanation  of  each. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT'  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bills  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and.  without  objection, 
the  memorandum,  letter,  material,  state- 
ment, bills,  and  technical  explanations 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  items  presented  by  Mr.  Ribicoff 
are  as  follows: 

Trends  i>f  Industrial  Development  Bond 
Financing 

Generally,  each  Industrial  development 
bond  Issued  by  a  governmental  unit  serves  to 
finance  a  single  project  for  a  specific  corpora- 
tion. It  Is  therefore  poeslble  to  discern  a  trend 
In  the  size  of  firms  acquiring  facilities  fi- 
nanced by  these  tax-exempt  bonds  by  ex- 
amining the  changes  In  the  average  value  of 
Industrial  development  bond  Issues. 

Prior  to  1960,  the  estimated  total  value  of 
Industrial  development  bond  debt  outstand- 
ing was  Just  above  $100  million.  In  the  seven 
years  1960-66.  the  doUar  value  of  new  Indus- 
trial development  bonds  Increased  by  an  esti- 
mated $1.2  billion.'  This  absolute  growth  In 


'  The  material  discussed  In  this  memo- 
randum Is  drawn  primarily  from  data  Involv- 
ing publicly  offered  Industrial  derelopment 
bonds.  In  addition,  there  Is  a  large  volume  of 
privately  placed  Industrial  development 
bonds  which  are  not  reflected  In  the  above 
estimates.  Commentators  have  estimated  that 
the  actual  amount  of  Industrial  development 
bonds  outstanding  may  be  two  to  three  times 
larger  than  estimates  based  on  public  offer- 
ings would  Indicate.  See,  e.g.,  Bridges,  State  ii 
Local  Inducements  for  InAustry,  18  National 
Tax  Journal.  7.  8  (1965) . 


the  volume  of  Industrial  development  bonds 
issued  since  1960  Is  partly  explained  by  the 
Increase  In  the  number  of  states  permitting 
local  unite  to  borrow  for  this  purpose.  How- 
ever, the  increase  in  the  nximber  of  states  au- 
thorizing industrial  development  bonds  has 
coincided  with  a  marked  rise  in  the  size  of 
projects  financed. 

Table  I  shows  the  estimated  value  of  pub- 
licly Issued  industrial  development  bonds  for 
the  years  1956-66.  the  number  of  Issues  and 
the  average  amounts  borrowed  to  finance 
projects  In  each  year.  The  number  of  projects 
In  each  year  Is  approximately  equivalent  to 
the  number  of  Issues  shown  In  Column  2.  Be- 
tween 1956-60.  217  projects  were  financed  and 
the  average  Issue  size  ranged  between  $267,- 
541-$742,797.  Since  1961.  the  average 
amounts  borrowed  to  finance  Industrial  proj- 
ects has  ranged  between   $1.0-83.0  million. 

The  growth  In  average  value  of  projects  fi- 
nanced since  1961.  Is  due  to  the  sharp  Increase 
In  the  number  of  large-scale  projecte  fi- 
nanced, that  Is,  projects  In  excess  of  $1  mil- 
lion. In  Table  2,  the  number  of  Issues  exceed- 
ing $1  million  since  1956  Is  shown.  Prior  to 
1961.  the  largest  industrial  development  bond 
Issue  was  $9.5  million;  however,  between 
1961-66,  19  single  Issues  In  excess  of  $20.0 
million  were  floated.  In  1966  alone  the  8 
largest  Issue  accounted  for  $334  million,* 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  estimated  $500 
million  In  new  public  Issues  for  that  year. 
Finally,  the  preliminary  1967  data  Involving 
large  issues  set  forth  In  Table  HI  reveals  that 
new  public  issues  this  year  can  be  expected  to 
substantlaUy  exceed  $1  billion. 

TABLE  I. -ESTIMATED  VALUE  OF  PUBLICLY  ISSUED  IN- 
DUSTRIAL DEVaOPMENT  BONDS'  BY  LOCAL  UNITS. 
NUMBER  OF  ISSUES  REPORTED,  AND  'AVERAGE  ISSUE 
SIZE.  1956-66 

Total  amount  of   Number  of       Average  size 
Year  bonds  Issued        issues  of  issue 

(thousands) 

1956 J6,421  2«  267,541 

1957 7.328  22  346,000 

1958 12.746  47  271.000 

1959 22.096  50  458.920 

1960 56,383  74  742,797 

1961 57,201  42  1,361.900 

1962 77.877  64  1,216.800 

1963 135,225  67  2.018.300 

1964 201,571  82  2.458.200 

1965 191.717  78  2,457,900 

1966 504,460  133  3.792,932 

'See,  e.g..  Bridges,  "Slate  and  Local  Inducemenb  for  In- 
dustry". 18  National  Tax  Journal,  7,  8(1965). 

Table  II. — Number  of  industrial  development 
bonds  issued  in  excess  of  $1  million,  1956- 
66 

Year:  Number 

1956   1 

1957    1 

1958    —  -       2 

1959    1 

1960    - 8 

1961    5 

1962 14 

1963  16 

1964 25 

1986  28 

1966 ♦« 


"  The  eight  Issues  were :  $60  million  Issued 
for  Skelly  Oil  and  American  Can  Co..  $70  mil- 
lion for  United  Prult  Co..  $86  mUllon  for 
Phoenix  Steel  Corp.,  $34.4  million  for  Aimco 
St«el  Corp..  $46  miUloo  for  Nookoea-Bl wards 
Corp.,  $34  mllUon  for  Air  Reduction  Co,,  and 
$27  million  for  Hercules  Corp. 
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TABLE  lll.-INDUSTRIAL  DtVELOPMENT  BOND  TRANSACTIONS  EITHER  PENDING  OR  COMPLETED  IN  1967  (LARGE  ISSUES  ONLY) 


Corporation 


Municipality 


Amount 
(millions) 


Armeo  St««l 

Sinclair  Pttro-chemicalj  (lubsidiary  ot  Sin- 


Middletown,  Ohio... 
Fort  Madi»}n,  Iowa. 


Clair  Oil). 

irestona  Tire Warren  City,  Ky. 

Wast  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper Wickllfte,  Ky  ... 


Allied  Supermarkets Livonia,  Mich. 

Georgia-Pacific Crossett,  Ark 

W»con  Chemical- Cheyenne,  Wyo 

Minnesota  Mining Nevada,  Mo 

Southwire  Co HancMk  City.  Ky 

Northwest  Aluminum  (subsidiary  of   Bell    Warrenton,  Oreg 

Intercontinental.  Leases  granted  by  Bell 

Intercontinental  and  Yawata  Iron  &  Steel 

Co.  of  Japan.) 

Litton  Industries  (Shipbuilding) Pascagoula,  Miss 

Hystran    Fibers,    Inc.    (jointly    owned    by    Spartanburg  City,  S.C. 

Hercules,  Inc.  and  Farberwerka  Hoechst 

AG.  of  Frankfort  West  Germany). 


60.0 

30.0 
80.0 
33.0 
75.0 
20,0 
25.0 
90.0 
140.0 


130.0 
75.0 


Corporation 


Municipality 


Amount 
(mlllkins) 


General  Dynamtes  Shipyards Quincy,  Mass 

U.S.  Plywood-Champion Copeland,  Ala 

Boise-Cascade Oe  Rttter,  La , 

Swiss  Aluminum  Ltd Calcasieu  Parish,  La 

Hercules do 

Do Iberville  Parish,  La 

Copolymer West  Baton  Rouge  Parish,  La. 

Meade  Corp Michigan 

Minnesota  Mining Weatherford,  Okia 

Ingals  Shipyard  (Litton  Industries) Lorain,  Ohio 

Frontier  Refining Cheyenne,  Wyo 

Allied  Chemical Green  River,  Wyo 

Carrier  Corp Warren  City,  Tenn 

Oiin  Mathieson Bradley  Ci^,  Tenn 


$100.0 
100.0 
UQ.0 
75.0 
130.0 
130.0 
20.0 
60.0 
10.0 
30.0 
25.0 
20.0 
12.5 
12.0 


Total. 


1,475.0 


>  $60,000,900  authorized. 

Investment   Bankers 
Association   oi"  .A.mehica, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  6,  1967. 
Hon.    .Abraham    Ribicoft, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

DxAB  Senator  RiBicorF:  The  Investment 
Bankers  Association  of  America  appreciates 
your  continued  Interest  and  concern  with 
the  increased  use  of  municipal  tax  exempt 
credit  by  corporations  for  their  own  private 
use,  a  practice  referred  to  as  municipal  In- 
dustrial financing.  This  practice  is  Increas- 
ing at  an  extremely  fast  rate  with  proepects 
of  over  a  billion  dollars  of  new  securities 
for  this  year.  There  Is  no  question  In  the 
minds  of  many  maricet  exp>erts  that  this  In- 
creased volume  Is  costing  municipalities 
throughout  the  country  higher  Interest 
rates.  For  example.  It  has  been  estimated 
by  some  Investment  bankers  that  the  recent 
855  million  Fairfax  Ckjunty  Water  Authority 
Bonds  were  forced  to  carry  '4  to  '-b  %  higher 
Interest  rate  because  they  sold  during  the 
same  week  that  the  Georgia  Pacific  Corpo- 
ration sold  $75  million  tax-exempt  securities 
vinder  the  name  of  Crossett,  Arkansas  at 
5*i%.  Over  the  life  of  a  bond  Issue  of  this 
8lz«,  It  would  cost  the  residents  of  Fairfax 
County  approximately  $4  million  In  excess 
Intereet  charges. 

The  enclosed  material  shows  the  list  of 
some  of  the  Issues  coming  to  sale  and  one 
of  which  would  be  of  particular  Interest  to 
you  Is  that  of  Hegeman  Electric  Co.  of  Hart- 
ford. Connecticut  for  expansion  In  Florence, 
Kentucky. 

The  members  of  our  Association  hop>e  that 
you  will  continue  to  press  for  a  solution  to 
this  problem. 

Sincerely. 

ALvnf   V.   Sbosmakzr. 

[Prom  the  Dally  Bond  Buyer,  Oct.  6,  1967] 
Appboximatelt    $12.3     Million     Bonds    To 

Benxttt    Inbustrt    tor    Plor*nce,    Kt. 

The  City  of  Florence.  Ky..  Is  preparing  for 
the  sale  of  approximately  $12,300,000  Indus- 
trial revenue  bonds  to  finance  plant  facilities 
for  four  Industries  to  be  located  within  the 
city. 

Scheduled  for  sale  on  Oct.  24  is  a  $2,100,000 
Issue  of  Hegeman  Electric  Co.,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  manufacturer  of  electrical  control  ap- 
paratus, wiring  devices,  and  other  electrical 
components. 

THSEE    OTRXS     ISSITX8 

Three  other  Issues,  anticipated  for  sale  in 
November,  are: 

Approximately  $5,600,000  for  the  Hewitt- 
Robins  Co.,  a  division  of  Litton  Industries, 
manufacturer  of  conveyor  systema. 

Approximately  $2,500,000  for  the  American 
Book  C^.,  manufacturer  of  text  books,  and  a 
subsidiary  of  Litton. 

$2,300,000  for  Olobe-Unlon  Inc.,  of  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.,  manufacturer  of  electronic 
devices. 


Hayden,  Stone,  Inc.,  Is  financial  consultant 
to  the  city  for  these  four  Issues.  Grafton, 
Ferguson,  Fleischer  &  Harper  are  bond 
counsel. 


Bond  Boyer  Index  at  33-Year  High 
The  Bond  Buyer's  20  bond,  20-year  Index 
touched  a  33-year  high  yesterday  when  it 
registered  a  4.25  per  cent.  This  represented 
the  tax-exempt  market's  lowest  i>olnt  since 
May  1,  1934.  when  the  Index  stood  at  4.27 
per  cent,  and  places  the  market  six  basis 
points  below  last  week's  figure  of  4.19  per 
cent. 

In  confirmation  of  the  market's  lower 
trend,  the  higher-grade  11-bond  average  hit 
a  new  recent  high  of  4.15  per  cent,  up  from 
last  week's  4.08  per  cent,  and  the  highest 
since  Jan.  1,  1934.  when  it  stood  at  4.50 
per  cent. 

I  Prom  the   New  York  Times,   Oct.  6,   1967) 

Bond  Rates  Set  33-Year  Record — Level  for 
Municipal  Issues  Is  Highest  Since  1934 — 
Some  Sales  Delayed — Index  Climbs  to 
4.25  Percent — Bio  Industrial  Aid  Otter- 
iNcs  Are  Cited  bt  Dealers  as  a  Reason  for 

SiTJBT 

(By  John  H.  Allan) 

Interest  rates  on  tax-exempt  municipal 
bonds  have  reached  their  highest  level  In  33 
years.  Inching  above  the  peak  set  In  late 
summer  last  year. 

The  Bond  Buyer's  Index  of  municipal  bond 
yields,  a  widely  followed  weekly  compilation, 
stood  at  4.25  per  cent  yesterday,  up  from 
4.19  a  week  ago. 

Not  since  May  1,  1934,  has  the  index  been 
higher.  Then,  when  tax-exemption  was  not 
quite  the  advantage  to  Investors  It  Is  today, 
the  index  was  4.27. 

At  the  peak  of  the  squeeze  in  the  credit 
markets  In  late  August  and  early  September, 
1966,  the  index  rose  to  4.24  and  stayed  there, 
for  two  weeks. 

SOME  SALES   DELAYED 

Since  mld-AprU,  municipal  bond  prices 
have  been  falling,  and  Interest  rates  rising 
along  with  other  sectors  of  the  money  and 
capital  markets. 

Recently,  the  trend  has  been  accentuated 
In  the  municipal  bond  market  by  the  pros- 
pect of  a  large  volume  of  sales  of  tax-ex- 
empt industrial  development  bonds.  One 
compilation  shows  an  estimated  $825-iiiil- 
llon  of  these  bonds  scheduled  for  sale 
throughout  the  rest  of  1967  and  early  in 
1966. 

Several  cities  recently  have  postponed  bond 
sales  because  of  high  Interest  rates.  A  Hous- 
ton sale  of  $39.8-mllllon  of  bonds  and  a  $3- 
mllUon  Daytona  Beach,  Fla  ,  issue  were  de- 
layed this  week,  for  example. 

Investment  bankers  offering  bond  Issues 
auctioned  in  recent  weeks  have,  in  several 
cases  permitted  the  securities  to  trade  in  the 
open  market  and  prices  have  dropped 
sharply. 


BALANCE    or   FAIRFAX    ISSUE    IS    TRADED    IN    FREE 
MARKET 

The  $7.3-mllllon  unsold  balance  of  the 
$65-mlllion  Fairfax  County.  Va.,  Water  Au- 
thority was  allowed  to  trade  In  the  free 
market.  Prices  dropped  enough  to  raise  yields 
on  the  bonds  30  basis  points  or  more.  When 
the  bonds  were  originally  offered  on  Sept.  26, 
,  they  were  priced  to  yield  from  4  per  cent  In 
"1970  to  5  per  cent  in  2007. 

The  unsold  balance  of  the  $35.85-million  of 
Washington  bonds  offered  originally  Sept.  13 
was  freed  on  Wednesday.  Yields  also  rose 
about  30  basis  points. 

As  a  result,  tax-exempted  bond  dealers 
seem  a  bit  groggy,  but  not  overwhelmed. 

Is  the  municipal  bond  market  veering  to- 
ward chaos?  Several  dealers  who  were  asked 
agreed  conditions  were  confused,  but  not 
chaotic.  "I  find  a  lot  of  weakness  but  that's 
a  lot  different  from  panic."  one  investment 
banker  said  In  a  comment  that  seemed  typi- 
cal. 

Another  remarked  that  "things  have  be- 
come pretty  bloody."  A  third  commented, 
"This  Industrial  revenue  stuff  Is  killing  us." 

This  was  a  reference  to  the  buildup  in 
prospective  sales  of  tax-exempt  bonds  to 
finance  facilities  to  be  leased  to  private  In- 
dustry. One  Wall  Street  source  listed  the 
following  18  issues  as  Ukely  to  come  to  mar- 
ket over  the  next  six  months  or  so. 

Beauregard,  Miss.,  $l00-mlllion  for  the 
Boise  Cascade  Corporation;  Cheyenne,  Wyo., 
$15-mllllon  for  Frontier  Refining  (Company 
(In  addition  to  the  $20-inmion  for  Wycon 
Chemical  Company)  and  Corbin,  Ky.,  $7- 
milllon. 

Also,  Copeland,  Ala.,  $100-mlUlon;  Cal- 
casieu, La.,  $62.7-niimon;  Florence,  Ky.,  $7- 
mllllon;  Hampden  Township,  Pa.,  $7-mllllon 
to  $10-mllllon;  Hartwell,  Oa..  $35-mUllon 
and  IherviUe  Parish,  La.,  $25-mllllon. 

CLINTON,    IOWA    MAPS   NEW    BOND   OFFERINGS 

Also,  Lafayette  County,  Miss.,  $8.6-mllllon; 
Mentor,  Ohio,  $9.8-mllHon;  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, $100-mUlion;  Astoria,  Ore.,  $142-mll- 
Uon;  Spartansburg,  8.C.,  $75-mlllion:  War- 
ren County,  Tenn.,  $12.5-mllllon;  Weather- 
ford,  Okla.,  $8.5-mllllon;  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
$20-mlUion;  and  Tama,  Iowa,  $7.6-mlllion. 

In  addition,  Clinton,  Iowa,  which  nego- 
tiated a  $60-mllllon  Industrial  aid  bond  issue 
last  year,  is  now  working  to  sell  $30-mlllion 
to  $60-mlUlon  more  if  bondholders  approve. 

The  one  bright  spot  in  the  tax-exempt 
bond  market  recently  has  been  sales  of  small, 
highly  rated  Issues.  Erie  County.  N.Y.  and 
Mlnneap>olls,  Minn.,  sold  such  Issues  yes- 
terday. 

A  syndicate  managed  by  the  First  Boston 
Corporation  won  Erie  County's  $6.25-inll- 
llon.  It  offered  them  publicly  at  yields  from 
3  per  cent  in  1968  up  to  3.80  in  1980 — yields 
little  changed  from  representative  trlple-A 
bonds  sold  a  week  ago.  The  bonds  were  about 
half  sold  by  late  afternoon. 


U.S.  AND   CORPORATE   BONDS  REGISTEB 
FEW    CHANGES 

A  Harris  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  syndicate 
bought  the  Minneapolis  bonds,  scaled  them 
to  vleld  from  3.15  In  1968  to  3.90  In  1987  and 
have  sold  all  but  $615,000. 

Prices  of  Government  and  corporate  bonds 
showed  few  changes  and  traders  reported 
activity  as  light. 

In  the  new-Issue  market  for  corporate 
securities.  Columbia  Gas  System.  Inc.,  sold 
$25-mllllon  of  debentures  to  a  syndicate 
managed  by  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Penner  & 
Smith,  Inc."  and  White,  Weld  &  Co.  The  group 
bid  99.409.  specifying  a  6%  per  cent  rate. 
It  repriced  them  at  100.304  to  yield  6.60  per 
cent  to  maturity  In  1992.  The  securities  are 
rated  single-A  and  carry  no  special  call  pro- 
tection. The  underwriters  estimated  the  Is- 
sue about  45  per  cent  sold  late  in  the  day. 

SATUR.N  INDUSTRIES  OFFERING  IS  MADE 

The  6.60  per  cent  compares  with  a  return 
o!  6  25  per  cent  on  the  Wisconsin  Natural 
Gas  Company  Issue  marketed  Sept.  12  In  the 
preceding  sale  of  single-A  gas  company  secu- 
rities. The  "WhlEky  Nats,"  however,  were  a 
smaller  Issue,  are  a  rarer  name  In  the  bond 
market  and  carry  a  call  price  of  113. 

A  SlO-million  offering  of  Saturn  Industries, 
Inc..  5' 2  per  cent  20-year  convertible  deben- 
tures priced  at  100  was  made  through  Horn- 
blower  &  Weeks-Hemphlll.  Noyes  and  Butcher 
&  Sherrerd  and  their  associates.  The  group 
also  sold  174.000  common  shares  at  $18.25  a 
share. 

In  the  Eurobond  market,  the  Kredietbank 
S.  A.  Luxembourgeolse  reported  that  loans 
raised  in  tliis  market  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  1967  totaled  $1,241,000,000,  a  48  per  cent 
rise  from  the  1966  period.  The  total  for  1967 
could  approach  $2-blllion,  It  predicted,  ac- 
cording to  Reuters. 

In  New  York,  it  was  reported  Kredietbank 
Is  readying  a  unlt-of-account  loan  for  Com- 
panhia  Uniau  Fabrll,  a  diversified  Portuguese 
chemical  concern.  The  loan  Is  expected  to 
equal  $5-mlllion  and  be  priced  as  6%s  at  98. 
It  would  mature  In  10  years. 


Statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Coun- 
cil ON  the  Growing  Menace  of  Industrial 
Bond  Financing,  February  23,  1967 
Across  the  country  a  scheme  to  saddle  the 
public  with  the  cost  of  building  plants  for 
private  use— through  the  misuse  of  tax-free 
state  and  local  government  bonds — has  been 
rapidly  gaining  momentum.  First  conceived 
in  Miss.ssippl  In  the  1930'8  and  confined  until 
recently  to  the  south,  this  device  has  been  so 
successful  in  luring  Industry  to  the  commu- 
nities that  resort  to  It,  it  now  has  been  sanc- 
tioned by  over  30  states  and  the  list  grows 
year  by  year.  Yet  this  misuse  of  public  bonds 
for  private-profit  purposes  threatens  the  Job 
security  of  workers  everywhere  and  the  wel- 
fare of  almost  everyone. 

This  plant-enticing  scheme  Is  possible 
through  a  deliberate  perversion  of  the  privi- 
lege enjoyed  by  states  and  localities  to  issue 
bonds  on  which  interest  payments  are  free  of 
all  federal  tax.  These  tax-exempt  bonds 
were  intended  to  provide  a  federal  subsidy  to 
help  states  and  localities  finance  expanded 
public  services.  They  were  not  Intended,  how- 
ever, to  finance  the  building  of  plants  for 
private  employers — often  specifically  to  lure 
them  from  other  communities. 

The  private-profit  advantages  that  result 
from  this  abuse  of  the  public  bonding  privi- 
lege are  substantial: 

Because  local  government  agencies  can 
sell  tax-free  bonds  at  a  low  interest  rate,  fac- 
tory-financing costs  are  considerably  lower 
than  when  an  employer  has  to  raise  the 
money  himself. 

Moreover,  often  the  employer  buys  such 
bonds  himself  and  then  pockets  the  tax-free 
Interest. 


What  is  more,  when  the  employer  moves 
into  the  plant — often  built  to  his  own  specifi- 
cations— he  pays  only  a  minimal  rental  which 
also  is  deductible  as  a  business  cost,  tax-free. 

Finally,  because  the  plant  is  "publicly" 
owned,  even  payment  of  a  local  property  tax 
generally  Is  evaded. 

Each  year,  this  scandalous  misuse  of  tax- 
free  bonds  for  private  profit  spreads,  and 
even  some  of  our  corpKarate  giants  are  now 
getting  into  the  act.  And  as  a  consequence, 
scores  of  thousands  of  American  workers 
already  have  lost  their  Jobs  because  of  the 
loophole  In  the  federal  tax  law  that  en- 
courages plants  piracy  via  industrial  bond 
financing.  Ironically,  it  Is  the  federal  taxes 
paid  by  all  Americans — even  those  levied  on 
workers  who  are  the  victims  of  this  loop- 
hole— that  subsidize  this  misuse  of  public 
bonds. 

What  is  more,  these  industrial-bond-fi- 
nancing schemes  also  cause  a  mounting  fed- 
eral revenue  loss,  they  undermine  bvislness 
competitors  who  financed  their  own  plant 
construction  and  they  saddle  local  communi- 
ties with  unwholesome  burdens  of  debt.  Fi- 
nally, this  perversion  of  the  state  and  local 
tax-free  bonding  privilege  undermines  the 
effort  of  the  federal  government  Itself  to  aid 
genuinely  distressed  areas  by  legitimate 
means,  and  to  prevent  the  creation  of  new 
ones. 

Because  of  all  of  these  evils,  the  AFL-CIO 
has  long  urged  the  Congress  to  end  the  mal- 
practice of  Industrial  bond  financing.  And  be- 
cause of  the  rapid  spread  of  this  menace,  im- 
portant allies  recently  have  emerged.  Enlight- 
ened business  groups,  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  many  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  In  the  Congress  have 
expressed  deep  concern  over  the  dangers 
Inherent  in  Industrial  bond  financing. 

Only  a  month  ago  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  warned  that  "the  vise 
of  the  federal  tax  code  in  this  fashion  is  in- 
efficient and  inappropriate." 

While  more  states  are  resorting  to  this  un- 
desirable practice,  there  is  a  growing  desire 
among  the  states  for  the  federal  government 
to  eliminate  it. 

The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  believes 
the  federal  government  has  an  obligation  to 
call  a  halt  to  this  type  of  industrial  piracy 
because  It  not  only  means  a  loss  of  needed 
revenue  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  other  levels 
of  government  but  also  means  an  addition  to 
the  already  unfair  tax  burden  borne  by  mid- 
dle and  low-income  families.  The  federal  tax 
statutes  are  already  shot  lull  of  special  privi- 
lege and  loopholes  for  Industry  and  the  more 
affluent.  To  preserve  the  progressive  features 
of  the  federal  tax  laws  that  remain,  and  to 
prevent  state  and  local  tax  laws  from  becom- 
ing more  regressive,  the  use  of  tax-exempt 
bonds  for  plant  piracy  must  be  prohibited. 

Once  again,  the  AFL-CIO  calls  upon  the 
Administration  to  close  the  federal  tax  loop- 
hole that  has  far  too  long  abetted  the  menace 
of  industrial  bond  financing.  The  time  for 
Eictlon  to  end  this  evil  is  now. 

The  bill  'S.  2635  i  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
industrial  development  bonds  are  not  to 
be  considered  obligations  of  States  and 
local  governments,  the  Interest  on  which 
is  exempt  from  Federal  income  tax,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Ribicoff,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2635 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  0/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  interest  on  certain  gov- 
ernmental  obligations)    Is  amended   by  re- 


lettering  subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (di 
and  by  Inserting  after  sutjsectlon  (bi  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)   Industrial  Development  Bonds. — 

"(1)  Subsection  (a)(li  not  to  apply.  Any 
Industrial  development  bond  (as  defined  In 
paragraph  (2)  i  Issued  after  December  31. 
1967,  shall  not  be  considered  an  obligation 
described  in  subsection  (a)(1). 

"(2)  Industrial  development  bond  de- 
fined— 

"(A  I  In  general. — For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'industrial  development 
bond'  means  an  obligation  the  payment  of 
the  principal  or  interest  on  which  is — 

"(1)  secured  in  whole  or  in  part  by  a  lien, 
mortgage,  pledge,  or  other  security  Interest 
In  property  of  a  character  subject  to  the  al- 
lowance for  depreciation,  or 

"(11)  secured  in  whole  or  In  part  by  an  in- 
terest in  (or  to  be  derived  primarily  from) 
payments  to  be  made  In  respect  of  money 
or  property  of  a  character  subject  to  the 
allowance  for  depreciation, 
which  Is  or  will  be  used,  under  a  lease,  sale 
or  loan  arrangement,  for  industrial  or  com- 
mercial purposes. 

"(B)  Exceptions. — For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph ( A ) .  property  shall  not  be  treated 
as  used  for  industrial  or  commercial  pur- 
poses if  it  Is  used — 

"(i)  to  provide  entertainment  (Including 
sporting  events)  or  recreational  facilities  for 
the  general  public; 

•■(11)  to  provide  facilities  for  the  holding 
of  a  convention,  trade  show,  or  similar  event; 

"(ill)  as  an  airport,  dock,  wharf,  or  similar 
transportation  facility: 

"(iv)  in  the  furnishing  or  sale  of  electric 
energy,  gas,  water,  or  sewage  disposal  serv- 
ces;  or 

"■(v)  In  an  active  trade  or  business  owned 
and  operated  by  any  organization  described 
In  subsection  (a)(1). 

"(3)  Exceptions. — Paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  obligation  issued  before 
January  1,  1969.  for  a  project  assisted  by 
the  United  States  under  title  I  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  (42  U.SC  ,  sec.  1450  and  fol- 
lowing, relating  to  slum  clearance  and  urban 
renewal )  or  under  title  I  or  title  n  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C,  sec.  3131  and  fol- 
lowing! ," 

(bi  Section  102(g)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended  i42  U.S.C..  sec.  1452 
(g)  ).  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  Obligations,  including  Interest  there- 
on, other  than  industrial  development  bonds 
(Within  the  meaning  of  section  103(c)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954),  issued 
by  local  public  agencies  for  projects  assisted 
pursuant  to  this  title,  and  income  derived 
by  such  agencies  from  such  projects,  shall 
be  exempt  from  all  taxation  now  or  here- 
after Imposed  by  the  United  States." 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  December  31,  1967. 

The  technical  explanation  of  Senate 
bill  2635.  presented  by  Mr.  RiBicorF,  Is 
as  follows; 

Technical  Explanation  of  Proposed  Amend- 
ment TO  Section  103  of  xHtK  Internal 
Revenui  Code  of  1954  Relating  io  Indttb- 
TRiAL  Development   Bonds 

The  proposed  bill  amends  sectlDn  103  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  by  at  ding  new 
subsection  (c).  Paragraph  (1)  of  t:.ubMCtlon 
(c)  provides  simply  that  an  industrial  de- 
velopment bond  Issued  after  December  31, 
1967,  shall  not  be  considered  an  obligation 
of  a  State  or  local  government  the  interest 
on  which  Is  exempt  from  tax.  The  defini- 
tional aspects  of  the  proposed  bill  contains 
the  major  substantive  provisions. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  new  subsection  (c)  de- 
fines the  term  "induitrtal  development 
bond"    as   any    obligation    the   payment    of 
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principal  and  Interest  on  which  U  either — 
( 1 1  secured  by  an  Interest  In  property  of  a 
character  subject  to  the  allowance  for  de- 
preciation or  (2)  secured  (or  to  be  derived 
primarily  from)  payments  to  be  made  with 
respect  to  money  or  property  of  a  character 
subject  to  the  allowance  for  depreciation — 
which  Is  or  will  be  used,  under  a  lease,  sale 
or  loan  arrangement  for  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial purposes.  In  the  case  of  the  typical 
industrial  development  bond  the  Issuing 
governmental  unit  uses  the  proceeds  to  con- 
struct a  facility  for  lease  to  a  private  corpo- 
ration and  an  Interest  In  the  property  Is 
pledged  as  security  for  the  rental  payments. 
In  other  cases  a  deferred  payment  sale  con- 
tract may  be  used  Instead  of  a  lease  but  the 
substance  of  the  transaction  Is  not  other- 
wise altered  In  still  other  cases  the  bond 
proceeds  may  be  loaned  directly  to  the  prl- 
'.ate  corporation  aa  a  working  capital  loan, 
to  purchase  equipment,  or  for  similar  pur- 
poses However.  Irrespective  of  whether  the 
transaction  takes  the  form  of  a  loan,  sale, 
or  lease.  It  Is  normal  to  secure  payment  of 
the  bonds  by  pledging  either  the  .specific 
property  involved  or  the  payments  to  be 
made  under  the  loan,  lease  or  sale  contract. 
Therefore,  subparagraph  (A)(1)  and  (11)  In- 
cludes within  the  definition  of  Industrial  de- 
velopment bond  all  obligations  the  payment 
of  principal  or  Interest  on  which  is  secured 
by  either  (1)  the  specific  property  or  liD  an 
interest  In  the  payments  to  be  made  with 
respect  to  money  loaned  or  non-depreciable 
property  leased  or  sold  for  Industrial  or 
commercial  purposes. 

The  essence  cf  an  industrial  development 
bond  is  that  It  Is  a  device  for  passing  en  the 
benefits  of  the  interest  exemption  to  a  pri- 
vate industrial  or  commerciril  enterprise.  By 
limiting  the  definition  to  cases  In  which  such 
an  enterprise  uses  the  property  under  a  lease, 
sale  or  loan  arrangement  and  by  also  re- 
quiring that  the  property  or  payment  with 
respect  to  such  property,  be  pledged  as  se- 
curity for  the  obligation,  the  bill  carefully 
delineates  those  financial  transactions  which 
in\olve  bonds  issued  for  the  purpose  of  fi- 
nancing Industrial  or  commercial  enterprises. 
Further,  by  llmitiag  the  property  involved 
to  cash  loans  and  depreciable  property  the 
bill  excepts  transactions,  such  as  many  in- 
dustrial parks,  which  invo;i,e  unimproved 
land  e.xciuslvely.  The  bill  thus  recognizes 
that  there  may  be  sltu-itions  where.  If 
land  is  to  be  used,  a  governmental  unit  must 
make  Initial  preparations  isuch  as  filling  a 
swamp  or  Insuilllng  sewage  facilities)  that 
no  private  entrepreneur  would  be  willing  or 
capable  of  undertaking.  However,  If  In  addi- 
tion to  land  depreciable  property,  such  as  a 
factory  cr  department  store  Is  Involved,  and 
the  Issue  Is  secured  In  part  by  such  depre- 
ciable property  the  bonds  wUl  constitute 
Industrial  development  bonds. 

In  addition,  if  a  local  government  creates 
a  separate  governmental  authorltv  to  Issue 
Industrial  development  bonds,  or  If  a  non- 
profit corporation  is  used  with  authority  to 
issue  bonds  on  behalf  of  a  local  government. 
It  is  possible  to  achieve  the  effect  of  a  secur- 
ity Interest  In  propertv  without  a  direct 
pledge  of  the  property  Involved.  This  would 
be  true,  for  example,  where  an  industrial  fi- 
nancing authority  was  created  and  its  powers 
limited  so  that  Its  Income  was  primarily  de- 
rived from  the  lease  or  sale  of  industrial  fa- 
cilities and  Its  expenditures  limited  In  such 
a  way  that  most  of  Us  Income  could  only  be 
expended  on  principal  and  Interest  payment 
for  issued  bonds.  Since  this  situation  would 
be  tantamount  to  a  securltv  arrangement, 
the  parenthetical  clause  of  part  lil)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  Includes  bonds  i-ssued  In  cir- 
cumstances which  demonstrate  that  repay- 
ment Is  primarily  to  be  derived  from 
payments  on  a  lease,  sale,  or  loan  to  a  private 
corporation.  This  provision  does  not.  of 
course,  extend  to  obligations  of  a  loca;  gov- 
ernment mere  y  bscaiiss.  In  addition  to  per- 
formance of  its  normal  governmental  func- 


tions, the  government  also  owns  property 
which  It  happens  to  lease  for  industrial  or 
commercial  purposes. 

The  phrase  "industrial  or  commercial  pur- 
poses" is  Intended  to  have  its  customary 
meaning  and  is  not  specifically  defined  by 
the  bill.  Thus,  for  example,  bonds  Issued  to 
construct  a  facility  for  an  exempt  organiza- 
tion, such  as  a  college  dormitory,  would  not 
be  an  industrial  development  bond,  in  ad- 
dition, subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (2) 
provides  that  leases  for  certain  specified  pur- 
poses shall  not  be  considered  leases  for  In- 
dustrial or  commercial  purposes  within  the 
purview  of  the  bill.  Specifically  enumerated 
are  bonds  issued  to  finance  facilities  which 
are  leased  for  the  purposes  of  providing  en- 
tertainment or  recreation;  for  holding  of  a 
convention,  trade  show  or  similar  event:  as 
an  airport,  dock,  wharf  or  similar  transporta- 
tion terminal;  or  in  the  furnishing  or  sale 
of  electric  energy,  gas.  water,  or  sewage  dis- 
posal services.  Thus,  for  example,  bonds  is- 
sued to  finance  a  stadium  run  by  the  munic- 
ipality and  leased  to  various  profit-making 
enterprises  for  baseball,  football,  and  other 
similar  events,  would  not  be  industrial  de- 
velopment bonds. 

Subparagraph  (B)  ( v)  adds  a  more  general 
exception  to  make  it  clear  that  bonds  issued 
with  respect  to  property  used  in  active  trade 
or  business  owned  and  operated  by  a  govern- 
mental unit  will  not  be  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a  munici- 
pality were  to  issue  bonds  to  finance  a  large 
apartment  building  which  was  to  be  leased 
to  a  substantial  number  of  different  ten- 
ants with  the  length  of  the  leases  unrelated 
to  the  life  of  the  bonds,  the  municipality 
would  be  engaged  In  the  active  conduct  of  a 
real  estate  rental  business  and  the  bonds  in 
question  would  not  be  Industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  within  the  meaning  of  this  pro- 
vision. The  present  bill  is  confined  to  cases 
where  the  arrangement  involves  an  attempt 
by  a  State  or  local  government  to  p.iss  on  to 
private  commercial  enterprises  the  lower  In- 
terest rates  which  result  from  the  exemption 
of  interest  on  State  and   local   bonds. 

In  accordance  with  paragraph  ( n  of  new 
subsection  (c)  the  bill  is  applicable  to  bonds 
issued  after  December  31,  1967,  and  applies 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
that  date.  However,  since  certain  Federally 
assisted  projects  may  Involve  the  Issuance  of 
industrial  development  bonds,  paragraph 
(3)  of  new  .subsection  (c)  provides  as  a  lim- 
ited transition  rule  for  such  cases  that  only 
bonds  issued  after  January  1,  1969,  will  be 
considered  Industrial  development  bonds. 
Section  (g)  of  the  draft  bill  makes  a  con- 
forming change  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

The  bill  (S.  2G36*  to  anaen(d  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
arbitrage  bonds  are  not  to  be  con.sidered 
obligrations  of  States  and  local  govern- 
ments the  interest  on  which  is  exempt 
from  Federal  income  tax.  introduced  by 
Mr.  RiBicoFF,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S. 2636 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  Interest  on  certain  gov- 
ernmental obligations)  is  amended  by  re- 
letterlng  subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (d) 
and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  AnBrraAOE  Bonds. — 

"(1)  Subsection  (a)  (1)  not  to  apply. — 
Any  arbitrage  bond  (as  defined  In  para- 
graph (2)  )  shall  not  be  considered  an  obli- 
gation described  in  subsection   (8)0). 

"(  2)   AHBITRAGi:  BONDS  DE3TNn). — 

"(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term    arbitrage  bond'  means 


any  obligation  if,  under  the  terms  of  the 
obligation  or  any  underlying  agreement, 
any  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  issue  of 
which  the  obligation  is  a  part  may  be  in- 
vested, directly  or  Indirectly,  In  any  securi- 
ties (other  than  obligations  the  Interest  on 
which  Is  excluded  from  groes  Income  under 
subsection  (a)  after  the  application  of  thla 
subsection)  which  yield  a  higher  return 
(taking  into  account  any  discount  or  any 
premium)  that  the  obligation  being  Issued, 
and  such  securities  are  required  to  be  held 
as  security  for  any  obligations  the  Interest 
on  which  Is  excluded  from  gross  Income 
under  subsection  (a)  before  the  application 
of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  Exceptions. — Subparagraph  (A) 
shall  not  apply  to  an  obligation — 

"(1)  If  under  the  terms  of  the  obligation 
or  underlying  agreement  all  of  such  securi- 
ties (Other  than  those  described  In  di)  and 
(ill)  below)  In  which  the  proceeds  may  be 
Invested  may  not  be  held  longer  than  two 
years  from  the  date  of  the  Issuance  of  the 
obligation; 

"(11)  if  the  obligation  or  an  underlying 
agreement  limits  the  amount  of  the  proceeds 
which  may  be  Invested  In  such  securities  as 
of  the  beginning  of  any  annual  accounting 
period  provided  for  in  the  obligation  or  un- 
derlying agreement  to  not  more  than  the 
amount  of  Interest  and  principal  payments 
required  to  be  made  with  respect  to  such 
obligation  within  such  annual  accounting 
period  and  the  accounting  period  following 
such  annual  accounting  period: 

"(111)  to  the  extent  that  the  proceeds  of 
such  obligation  are  to  be  used  to  construct  a 
facility  the  actual  construction  of  which 
(other  than  acquisition  of  land)  must  com- 
mence within  two  years  from  the  date  of  such 
Issuance  if  under  the  terms  of  the  obliga- 
tion or  underlying  agreement  the  portion 
of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  In  connection 
with  such  construction  may  not  be  Invested 
In  such  securities  for  a  period  In  excess  of 
five  years  from  the  Issuance  of  such  obliga- 
tion. 

"(3)  Specul  series  of  obligations. — At 
the  request  of  an  organization  described  In 
subsection  (a)(1),  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C,  sec.  752  and  following), 
to  provide  for  the  Issuance  of  a  special  series 
of  obligations  of  the  United  States  the  yields 
on  which  shall  not  exceed  the  yields  on  ob- 
ligations described  in  paragraph  (2). 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  inter- 
est on  bonds  issued  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  technical  explanation  of  Senate 
bill  2636,  presented  by  Mr.  Ribicoff,  is 
as  follows: 

Technical  Explanation  or  Proposed 
Amendment  to  Section  103  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  Relating  to 
Arbitrage  Bonds 

The  proposed  bill  amends  section  103  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  by  adding  new 
subsection  (c) .  Paragraph  (1)  of  Subsection 
(c)  provides  that  an  arbitrage  bond  shall 
not  be  considered  an  obligation  of  a  State 
or  local  government  the  Interest  on  which 
Is  exempt  from  tax. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  new  subsection  (c)  de- 
fines the  term  "arbitrage  bond."  Subpara- 
graph (A)  provides  that  a  bond  will  only 
be  considered  an  arbitrage  bond  ( 1 )  If  under 
the  terms  of  the  Issue,  the  State  or  local 
government  may  Invest  the  proceeds  of  the 
issue  in  taxable  obligations  yielding  a  higher 
rate  of  Interest  than  the  issue  In  question, 
and  (2)  If  the  portion  of  the  proceeds  so  In- 
vested is  required  to  be  held  as  sectirlty  for 
the  payment  of  the  Issue  In  question  or  any 
other  bond  Issue  the  Interest  payments  on 
which  are  exempt  from  Federal  Income  tax. 

This  definition  and  the  several  exceptions 
discussed  below  ha.e  been  drafted  In  a  m.^n- 
ner  that  will  permit  a  prospective  purchaser 
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to  determine  from  the  terms  of  the  obliga- 
tion and  underlying  agreement  that  a  given 
obligation  Is  not  an  arbitrage  bond.  By  the 
same  token  an  issuing  governmental  unit, 
by  carefully  drafting  the  bond  agreement, 
can  insure  that  a  bond  will  not  come  within 
the  definition  of  an  arbitrage  bond.  This 
aspect  of  the  bill  as  well  as  the  exceptions 
contained  in  subparagraph  (B)  will  allow 
State  and  local  governments  unfettered  free- 
dom to  engage  in  any  financing  arrange- 
ment necessary  to  achieve  the  basic  purpose 
of  a  particular  bond  Issue  Subparagraph 
(B)  excludes  from  the  definition  of  an  arbi- 
trage bond  certain  common  situations  which 
may  require  a  limited  investment  of  the 
proceeds  in  taxable  securities  and  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  these  exceptions  will  render 
the  bill  Inapplicable  to  the  vast  majority 
of  governmental  bond  issues  It  is  also  rec- 
ogiilzed.  however,  that  certain  abnormal  sit- 
uations may  prompt  the  Issuance  of  bonds 
which  require  an  Investment  exceeding  the 
specified  limitations.  A  municipality,  con- 
fronted with  such  an  abnormal  situation, 
may  avoid  the  provisions  of  the  bill  If  It 
confines  any  investment  exceeding  the  speci- 
fied limits  to  securities  which  do  not  yield 
a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  the  bonds  be- 
ing Issued.  Paragraph  i3)  of  the  new  subsec- 
tion (c)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  provide  for  the  Issuance  of  spe- 
cial federal  obligations  which  will  meet  this 
requirement  for  municipalities  which  are  un- 
able to  purchase  bonds  yielding  the  same  or 
a  lower  Interest  rate  as  the  Issue  In  question 
on  the  open  market. 

For  example,  municipalities  often  find  It 
desirable  to  engage  in  advance  refunding 
tran.sactlons  in  order  to  iiisure  an  orderly 
transition  between  an  outstanding  Issue  ap- 
proaching maturity  and  a  new  Issue  which 
is  to  replace  the  maturing  bonds.  The  mu- 
nicipality will  Invest  the  proceeds  of  the  new 
issue  In  securities  to  be  held  In  escrow  for 
the  benefit  of  the  outstanding  bonds.  Sub- 
paragraph (B)(1)  of  the  new  subsection  (c) 
(3)  provides  a  general  two  year  exception 
which  would  exclude  advance  refunding  is- 
sues from  the  definition  of  an  arbitrage  bond 
If  the  proceeds  could  not  be  Invested  In 
higher  yield  taxable  securities  for  longer  than 
two  years.  The  two  year  limitation  contains 
the  Investment  profit  within  tolerable  limits 
and  Insures  that  any  profit  that  results  Is 
primarily  a  by-product  of  the  transaction 
rather  than  Its  essential  purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  unusual 
cases  it  may  be  desirable  to  Invest  the  pro- 
ceeds of  an  advance  refunding  issue  for  a 
period  exceeding  two  years.  An  oft  cited  ex- 
ample Involves  revenue  bonds  which  were 
Issued  to  build  a  bridge  and  which  contain 
a  restrictive  convenant  prohibiting  the  erec- 
tion of  a  .second  bridge  in  the  same  area.  A 
municipality  may  engage  in  an  advance  re- 
funding transaction  In  order  to  secure  a  re- 
lease from  the  restrictive  covenant  and  si- 
multaneously raise  revenues  to  build  a  sec- 
ond bridge.  If  the  portion  of  the  proceeds 
which  are  to  be  held  in  escrow  for  the  out- 
standing bonds  are  to  be  held  for  a  period 
in  excess  of  two  years  (because  the  out- 
standing bonds  are  not  callable)  the  newly 
Issued  bonds  will  constitute  arbitrage  bonds 
under  the  bill  unless  the  municipality  also 
agrees  that  the  proceeds  will  not  be  Invested 
in  bonds  yielding  a  higher  rate  of  Interest 
than  the  advance  refunding  bonds  once  the 
two  year  period  Is  past  If  It  Is  necessary,  to 
comply  with  such  an  agreement,  the  mu- 
nicipality may  request  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  Issue  a  special  series  of  federal 
bonds  whose  yields  will  not  exceed  the  In- 
terest on  the  advance  refunding  issue.  In  this 
way  the  bill  provides  maximum  flexibility 
for  all  state  and  local  government  financing 
needs  while  limiting  the  amount  of  unjus- 
tified profit  that  may  be  realized  through 
arbitrage  trading  on  the  Interest  differential 
between  taxable  and  nontaxable  obligations. 


In  addition  to  a  general  two  year  exception, 
subparagraph  (B)  (II)  permits  a  State  or  local 
government  to  set  aside  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  a  new  Issue  and  invest  an  amount  equal 
to  that  needed  to  pay  the  Interest  and  princi- 
pal (If  any)  during  a  two  year  period  after 
the  date  of  issue  of  the  obligation.  The  fund 
so  set  aside  and  Invested  sis  a  debt  service 
reserve  must  be  reduced  In  future  years  as 
bonds  are  paid  off  and  the  Interest  and  prin- 
cipal requirements  needed  to  meet  payments 
during  successive  two  year  periods  becomes 
smaller.  Part  (111)  of  subparagraph  (B)  pro- 
vides an  additional  exception  for  bonds  Is- 
sued to  construct  new  facilities.  Under  that 
provision,  if  construction  Is  to  commence 
within  one  year  of  the  bond  Issue,  the  pro- 
ceeds borrowed  to  permit  construction  may 
be  Invested  in  taxable  obligations  yielding 
a  higher  return  for  up  to  five  years  from  the 
date  of  the  bond  Issue. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  advance  refunding 
bonds,  if  a  municipality  finds  it  necessary  to 
have  a  larger  debt  service  reserve  or  to  have 
a  longer  construction  reserve,  the  bonds  will 
not  constitute  arbitrage  bonds  if  the  munici- 
pality confines  the  Investment  which  exceeds 
the  specified  amount  or  period  to  securities 
which  do  not  yield  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
than  the  interest  called  for  by  the  bonds  in 
question. 


even   when    there   are   admitted 


DEFECTIVE  TIRES  MUET  BE 
RECALLED 

Mr,  NELSON,  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  develop  a  procedure  for  the  re- 
call of  defectively  manufactured  tires. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  National 
TralBc  Safety  Act  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  within  6  months, 
to  develop  procedures  under  which  the 
tire  manufacturers  would  notify  everj' 
tire  purchaser  of  potential  defects  in  his 
tire.  The  notification — by  certified  mail — 
would  explain  the  nature  of  the  sus- 
pected defect  and  an  evaluation  of  the 
.safety  hazard  as  well  as  measures  to  be 
taicen  to  correct  the  defect. 

In  recent  months  I  have  received  in- 
creasing numbers  of  letters  from  tire 
users  who  liave  experienced  multiple  fail- 
ures of  new  tires.  Let  me  cite  a  few  ex- 
amples: 

A  Washington,  D.C.,  motorist  wrote: 

In  June  of  this  year.  I  purchased  a  1967 

equipped  with  new,  wide  oval  

tires.  After  about  1,500  miles,  the  tires  be- 
gan to  crack,  split  and  peel.  By  the  time  the 
mileage  had  reached  3.000.  the  general  dis- 
integration of  all  four  tires  had  reached  such 
an  extent  that  they  had  to  be  replaced.  The 

tire  dealer  assured  me  that  the  re- 
placements would  not  crack,  split  or  pee!  be- 
cause the  tire  had  been  redesigned. 


A  Fresno,  Calif.,  widow  WTOte: 


I  took  delivery  on  a  new 


in  May  of 


this  year,  because,  having  been  recently 
widowed  and  age  62.  I  wanted  a  trouble-free 
car.  One  Sunday  afternoon,  when  the  speed- 
ometer showed  3,290  miles.  I  found  I  had  a 
tire  almost  flat.  The  station  operator  found 
that  the  fabric  Inside  was  literally  cut  to 
pieces.  The  other  front  tire  was  found  to  be 
the  same.  The  back  two  Ures  on  examina- 
tion showed  a  separation  at  the  inside 
seams  where  a  finger  could  be  placed  be- 
tween the  fabric  and  the  rubber. 

A  tire  executive  for  15  years  wrote: 

My  personal  experience  with  (tire 

manufacturer)  on  a  new this  past  year 

when  four  of  the  tires  had  to  be  replaced  at 
approximately  5.000  miles  is  a  good  Illus- 
tration of  how  the  tire  comfwuiles  rob  the 


public  . 
defects. 

In  many  of  these  cases  when  these 
tires  were  returned  to  the  dealers,  they 
were  judged  by  an  expert  to  be  "defec- 
tive." Fortimately,  these  letter  writers 
have  lived  to  tell  their  stories.  It  is  im- 
possible to  tell  how  many  have  not.  For 
in  none  of  these  instances,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, has  there  been  a  public  notifica- 
tion— to  the  tire  owner,  the  dealer  and 
the  press — about  this  safety  hazard.  Nor 
has  there  been  a  concerted  effort  to  re- 
call these  defective  products  from  their 
owners. 

Under  the  National  Traffic  Safety  Act 
passed  last  year,  "motor  vehicle  manu- 
facturers" are  required  to  notify  all  car 
owners  by  certified  maU  of  any  possible 
safety  defect  in  their  automobile.  These 
defect  notices  must  also  be  sent  to  the 
National  Highway  Safety  Bureau. 

Over  4  million  cars  have  been  re- 
called in  the  last  year  under  this  pro- 
gram. The  astonishing  response  to  this 
law  is  clear  evidence  of  the  need  for  such 
a  requirement.  Certainly  motorists  de- 
ser\-e  the  same  measure  of  protection 
from  defective  tires  as  they  now  receive 
from  defective  cars. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  what  system 
the  tire  companies  use  to  identify  and 
recall  possibly  defective  tires,  last  August 
I  wTote  to  21  major  tire  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe.  I  specifi- 
cally asked  each  company  how  they 
notify  the  coiisumer  that  he  has  a  de- 
fective tire,  how  many  tires  they  have 
recalled  over  the  last  7  years  and  how 
effective  these  recall  campaigns  have 
been. 

Twenty  of  the  twenty-one  companies 
have  now  replied.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  these  replies  along  with  my 
original  letter  and  a  copy  of  the  bill 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

These  letters  document  an  urgent  need 
for  a  tire  recall  program  to  protect  the 
consumer  from  defective  and  dangerous 
tires.  The  replies  point  out  clearly  that: 

Serious  quality  control  problems  do 
exist  in  the  tire  Industry'  as  in  every  other 
manufacturing  process.  Eleven  com- 
panies conceded  that  despite  elaborate 
inspection  systems,  they  continually  ex- 
perience quality  control  problems. 

A  number  of  defective  tires  are  reach- 
ing the  marketplace,  and  this  number  is 
quite  probably  much  larger  than  any 
figures  reveal.  Six  companies  replied  that 
they  have  recalled  a  total  of  more  than 
125,200  tires  in  the  last  7  years  for  In- 
spection of  defects. 

Despite  the  fact  that  defective  tires  are 
reEKJhing  the  consumer,  there  has  never 
been  a  systematic  recall  of  such  tires 
from  the  consumer.  In  all  cases  related, 
the  tires  were  recalled  from  warehouses 
or  dealers.  Because  most  tire  companies 
have  no  system  for  keeping  track  of  their 
product  after  it  leaves  the  factory,  they 
contend  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
locate  the  owners  of  defective  tires. 

The  consumer  is  clearly  not  being 
reached  under  the  present  system. 

It  surprised  me  that  some  tire  manu- 
facturers simply  refused  to  answer  the 
important  questions  posed  In  my  letter. 
This  refusal  in  itself  Indicates  a  lack  of 
regard  for  public  safety. 
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Purthei-more,  several  tire  companies 
refused  to  acknowledge  their  responsi- 
bility for  potentially  defective  tires  and 
placed  all  the  burden  for  discovering 
such  defects  on  the  consumer.  Instead 
of  openly  discussing  the  problems  of 
quality  control  and  defective  tires,  some 
tire  companies  hid  behind  the  old  cliche 
of  "customer  abuse  and  wear"  as  the 
only  reason  for  tire  failure,  while  admit- 
ting tliat  there  are  over  a  million  unsafe 
tires  on  the  road  today. 

We  have  established  beyond  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  a  certain  number  of  de- 
fective tires  are  produced,  even  in  the 
finest  of  our  plants,  and  fall  into  the 
hands  of  unsuspecting  motorists. 

Congress  has  a  clear  responsibility  to 
require  a  recall  system  for  these  tires, 
just  as  we  now  require  the  recall  of  all 
potentially  defective  automobiles.  It  is 
high  time  we  put  the  responsibility  for 
defective  tires  on  the  tire  manufacturer, 
where  it  legally  and  rightfully  belongs. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  letters  will  bs  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  2638 1  to  provide  an  im- 
proved and  enforceable  procedure  for 
the  notification  of  defects  in  tires,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Nelson,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

S.  2638 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title 
II  of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereot  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  require- 
ments of  section  113  of  this  Act.  relating 
to  notification  of  defects,  not  later  than 
6  months  after  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  establish  procedures 
under  which  every  manufacturer  of  tires 
shall  be  required  to  furnish  notification  of 
any  defect  In  any  tire  produced  by  such 
manufacturer  which  the  manufacturer  de- 
termines. In  good  faith,  relates  to  motor 
vehicle  safety,  to  the  last  purchaser  of  such 
tire  known  to  the  manufacturer,  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  such  manufacturer  has 
discovered  such  defect. 

"(b)  The  procedures  established  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  provide — 

"(1)  a  method  of  notice  to  each  tire  man- 
ufacturer of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
purchasers  of  the  tires  of  such  manufacturer: 

"(2)  for  notification  (A)  by  certified  mall 
to  tire  purchasers  other  than  dealers  of  tire 
manufacturers  to  whom  tires  were  delivered, 
(B)  by  certified  mall  or  other  more  expedi- 
tious means  to  dealers  of  tire  manufacturers 
to  whom  tires  were  delivered,  and  (C)  by 
such  other  means  as  the  Secretary  deems 
wUl  assist  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act:  and 

"(3)  coordination  of  the  requirements  of 
this  section  with  the  requirements  of  section 
113  of  this  Act  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  du- 
plication of  notification  of  tire  defects  while 
assuring  the  greatest  probability  of  notifi- 
cation to  the  user  of  a  tire  as  to  a  defect 
therein  as  soon  as  possible. 

"(c)  The  notification  required  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  contain  a  clear  description  of  such 
defect,  an  evaluation  of  the  risk  to  traffic 
safety  reasonably  related  to  such  defect,  and 
a  statement  of  the  measures  to  be  taken 
to  repair  such  defect  or  to  replace,  if  nec- 
essary, any  tire  with  such  a  defect. 

"(d)   Every    manufacturer   of    tires    shall 


furnish  to  the  Secretary  a  true  or  representa- 
tive copy  of  all  notices,  bulletins,  and  other 
communications  to  tiie  dealers  of  such  man- 
ufacturer or  purchasers  of  tires  of  such 
manufacturer  regarding  any  defect  In  such 
tires  sold  or  serviced  by  such  dealer.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  disclose  so  much  of  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  such  notice  to  the  public 
as  he  deems  will  assist  In  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  but  he  shall  not  dis- 
close any  Information  which  contains  or 
relates  to  a  trade  secret  or  other  matter  re- 
ferred to  In  section  1905  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  unless  he  determines 
that  it  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

"(e)  If  through  testing.  Inspection,  In- 
vestigation, or  research  carried  out  pursuant 
to  this  title,  or  examination  of  reports  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  or 
otherwise,  the  Secretary  determines  that 
tires  of  any  class  or  description — 

"(1)  do  not  comply  with  an  applicable 
Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  pre- 
scribed  pursuant   to   this   Act;    or 

"(2)  contain  a  defect  which  relates  to 
motor  vehicle  safety; 

then  he  shall  immediately  notify  the  man- 
ufacturer of  tires  of  such  class  or  descrip- 
tion of  such  defect  or  failure  to  comply.  The 
notice  shall  contain  the  findings  of  the 
Secretary  and  shall  include  all  information 
upon  which  the  findings  are  based.  The 
Secretary  shall  afford  such  manufacturer  an 
opportunity  to  present  his  views  and  evi- 
dence in  support  thereof,  to  establish  that 
there  is  no  failure  of  compliance  or  that 
the  alleged  defect  does  not  affect  motor  ve- 
hicle safety.  If  after  such  presentation  by 
the  manufacturer  the  Secretary  determines 
that  tires  of  such  class  or  description  do  not 
comply  with  applicable  Federal  motor  ve- 
hicle safety  standards,  or  contain  a  defect 
which  relates  to  motor  vehicle  safety,  the 
Secretary  shall  direct  the  manufacturer  to 
furnish  the  notification  specified  In  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  to  the  purchaser 
of  any  such  tire  as  provided  In  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(f)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  'manufacturer  of  tires'  Includes  the 
retreader    in    the    case    of    retreaded    tires." 

Sec.  2.  Section  108(a)  (4)  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  section  206"  im- 
mediately after  "section  113". 

The  letters  presented  by  Mr.  Nelson 
are  as  follows; 

Washington,  DC. — Senator  Gaylord  Nel- 
son of  Wisconsin  sent  the  following  letter  to 
18  domestic  and  3  European  tire  manu- 
facturers: 

"Over  the  past  several  years,  I  have  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  letters  from  dissatisfied 
tire  owners.  Their  complaints  are  varied.  But 
in  rereading  these  letters  now  I  am  struck  by 
the  number  which  refer  to  multiple  failures 
of  new  tires,  sometimes  four  out  of  four,  and 
In  a  few  shocking  cases  eight  out  of  eight.  In 
many  of  these  Instances,  when  the  tire  was 
returned  to  the  dealer.  It  was  judged  by  an 
expert  to  be  defective. 

"Let  me  cite  a  few  examples. 

"A  man  from  Appleton.  Wisconsin  wrote: 

"  'My    1966    came    equipped    with 


tires.  At  16,000  miles  these  tires 
literally  fell  apart.  After  some  conversation 
with  the  tire  company,  these  tires  were  re- 
placed with  a  like  tire.  The  local  dealer 
agreed  that  the  tires  were  defective.  Now  the 
replacement  tires  are  following  the  same 
route,  this  time  after  approximately  10,000 
miles.  Again  the  local  dealer  agrees  that  the 
tires  are  defective.  These  tires  were  used  only 
9  months  and  I  am  assured  they  are  a  first 
line  tire  costing  in  the  neighborhood  of  $45 
each.' 

"A  doctor  from  Kentucky  wrote : 

"  'On   April    18,    1967   we    purchased    four 

tires  with  the  verbal  understanding 

that  they  had  the  tisual  g^uarantee  against 


any  defect  in  the  manufacturing  of  the  tire. 
On  June  26,  1967  we  had  to  have  three  of  the 
tires  replaced  and  the  fourth  was  replaced 
three  days  later.  They  came  apart  at  the 
red  line.  The  four  new  tires  are  again  coming 
apart  after  two  weeks.  The  gas  station  that 
we  do  business  with  has  had  other  cus- 
tomers who  are  having  the  same  trouble  with 
this  same  tire.  A  tire  that  cost  $40.00  and  is 
that  poorly  made  should  not  be  offered  to  the 
public' 

"Fortunately,  these  people  lived  to  tell 
their  story.  It  Is  hard  to  tell  how  many  have 
not.  For  In  none  of  these  Instances,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  there  been  a  public  notifica- 
tion— to  the  tire  owner,  the  dealer  and  the 
press — about  this  safety  hazard.  Nor  has 
there  been  a  concerted  effort  to  recall  these 
defective  products  from  these  owners.  Yet  it 
is  clear  that  quality  control  problems  do 
persist  In  tire  manufacturing,  as  In  auto- 
mobile manufacturing,  and  that  patently 
defective  tires  do  on  occasion  reach  the  un- 
suspecting consumer. 

"A  particularly  disturbing  case  of  failure 
of  public  notification  came  to  my  attention 
this  spring.  A  special  "safety"  tire,  which 
has  a  list  price  of  $125.00  each,  failed  to  pass 
a  tire  industry  safety  test.  As  a  result,  the 
Rubber  Manufacturers  Association  removed 
the  tire  from  Its  list  of  approved  tires.  It  was 
reported  that  chunks  of  the  tire  broke  off 
when  It  was  put  under  extra  heavy  loads 
and  tested  at  high  speeds.  (The  tire.  Inci- 
dentally, Is  made  especially  for  heavy  high- 
powered  cars  such  as  the  Cadillac.)  The  re- 
sponse of  the  tire  company  Involved  was 
frlghtenlngly  unconcerned.  ".  .  .  we  have  no 
intention  of  recalling  any  tires,"  the  presi- 
dent said. 

'The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  hear- 
ings on  tire  standards  In  1965  produced 
another  example.  According  to  a  committee 
witness,  the  New  York  Automobile  Club  pur- 
chased new  premium  tires  for  twenty  of  their 
staff  cars.  These  tires  were  made  by  a  large 
U.S.  tire  manufacturer  and  were  advertised 
as  the  safest  In  the  world  with  a  retail  price 
above  $60.00  each.  It  w.w  soon  noticed  by  the 
Club  officials  that  these  tires  had  much 
poorer  traction  than  lower  priced  tires.  After 
being  notified  of  this  situation,  the  manu- 
facturers replaced  the  entire  grroup  of  tires. 
The  trouble  stemmed  from  a  rubber  com- 
pounding error.  Other  similar  tires  were  not 
recalled  from  other  car  owners. 

"Both  cases  are  serious  violations  of  the 
public's  trust  In  these  tire  manufacturers. 
If  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  a  tire  Is 
defective  and  a  potential  safety  hazard,  the 
tire  company  has  an  obligation  to  Inform 
the  customer  of  this  fact.  Whether  a  person 
has  paid  $500  to  equip  his  car  with  'extra- 
safe"  tires  or  $80  for  adequate  tires,  or 
whether  a  delicate  public  relations  problem 
is  Involved  is  Irrelevant. 

"Every  effort  must  be  made  to  get  this 
life-saving  information  out  to  the  people 
whose  lives  are  endangered — the  i)eople  who 
are  riding  on  unsafe  tires.  The  tire  com- 
panies have  the  resources  at  hand  to  do  the 
Job. 

"As  you  know,  under  the  National  TYafflc 
Safety  Act  passed  last  year,  'motor  vehicle 
manufacturers'  are  required  to  notify  all 
car  owners  by  certified  mall  of  any  possible 
safety  defect  in  their  automobile.  These  de- 
fect notifications  must  also  be  sent  to  the 
National  Highway  Safety  Bureau.  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  estimate  how  many  lives  have 
been  saved  or  how  many  accidents  and  in- 
juries prevented  as  a  result  of  this  public 
notification  and  recall  campaign.  But  the 
fact  that  over  two  nUlllon  cars  have  been 
recalled  so  far  Indicates  the  need  for  such 
a  program. 

"As  Congress  continues  to  evaluate  the 
national  traffic  safety  program,  I  think  It 
would  be  very  helpful  to  have  a  thorough  and 
detailed  review  of  the  tire  Industry's  noti- 
fication and  recall  campaigns  since  1960,  such 
as   the    automobile   Industry    provided    last 
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year.  Comprehensive  information  dealing 
with  your  corporate  jKillcy  on  recalls  and 
corrections,  the  nature  of  your  feedback  alert 
system  to  detect  defective  tires  and  actual 
recall  campaigns  would  be  very  useful.  In 
regard  to  the  actual  recall  campaigns  since 
1960,  I  would  appreciate  having  the  follow- 
ing breakdown: 

"(a)  a  list  of  recalled  or  modified  tires  by 
number,  type  and  size 

"(b)  the  date  of  recall 

"(c)  the  nature  of  the  defect 

"(d)  the  length  of  time  between  the  first 
marketing  date  and  the  discovery  of  the 
defect 

"(e)  the  date  of  the  Initial  discovery  which 
led  to  the  recall  campaign 

"(f)  the  efficiency  of  recall  campaigns  at 
stated  dates  and  In  terms  of  niunbers  lo- 
cated and  recalled 

"(g)  parties  from  whom  tires  were  re- 
called— wholesalers,  dealers  or  final  con- 
sumers 

"(h)  whether  the  tires  were  sold  or  leased 

"(1)  data  on  defective  tires  not  recalled 

"(J)  copies  of  recall  or  modification  letters 
or  other  notifications  to  wholesalers,  dealers 
and  consumers 

"In  addition.  It  would  be  useful  to  know 
what  kind  of  a  system  has  been  devised  by 
which  tires  which  are  found  not  to  comply 
with  the  new  federal  tire  safety  standards 
can  be  located  and  recalled. 

"I  appreciate  your  cooperation  In  this  Im- 
portant matter  and  look  forward  to  hearing 
from  you. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"Gatlord  Nexson, 

"U.S.  Senator." 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co., 
i4fcroTi,  Ohio,  August  22,  1967. 
Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  Your  letter  of  Au- 
gust 12  has  been  referred  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Keener 
to  me  for  reply. 

You  cite  examples  where  allegedly  defec- 
tive tires  were  purchased  by  several  persons 
in  different  parte  of  the  country.  We  are  un- 
able to  Identify  any  of  these  as  being  our  tires 
and,  consequently,  cannot  comment  upon  the 
examples. 

Upon  the  subject  of  tire  safety  and  related 
matters,  as  you  know,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  Investigations  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
the  interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  Commerce  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  We  have  participated  and  co- 
operated fully  in  these  Investigations  and 
hearings. 

Considerably  before  the  adoption  of  any 
federal  legislation  dealing  with  automotive 
and  tire  safety,  B.  F.  Goodrich  took  a  leading 
part  In  having  The  Rubber  Manufacturers 
Association  Eidopt  the  voliintary  tire  safety 
standards  referred  to  In  your  letter. 

Also,  on  January  6,  1966,  In  response  to 
your  letter,  we  wrote  you  commenting  upon 
misconceptions  and  misstatements  contained 
In  an  article  dealing  with  tires  which  had 
appeared  In  a  magazine.  Our  letter  and  the 
enclosures  comprised  about  twenty-one 
pages. 

Further,  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1966,  which  among  other  things  deals 
with  tire  safety,  we  have  spent  considerable 
time  with  the  Department  of  Transportation 
which  has  the  responsibility  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicle 
tires.  That  Department,  after  many  confer- 
ences with  public  as  well  as  Industry  repre- 
sentatives, prepared  safety  standards  for 
pneumatic  tires  and  these  were  recently  re- 
vised as  the  result  of  comments  from  all 
interested  parties. 


On  August  18  our  Mr.  Keener  sent  a  letter 
to  Dr.  William  Haddon,  Jr.,  Director,  National 
Highway  Safety  Bureau,  commenting  In  de- 
tail upon  Initial  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Standards  No.  109  and  No.  110.  These  com- 
ments, of  course,  were  the  result  of  careful 
study  and  consideration  of  the  proposed 
standards.  PHirther,  the  National  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Advisory  Council  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  Is  In  Akron  today  and 
tomorrow  seeking  Information  and  advice 
from  our  company  and  others  regarding  mo- 
tor vehicle  tires  and  tire  safety.  In  short,  we 
are  cooperating  fully  with  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  Its  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

We  are  not  aware  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  of  the  Senate,  of 
which  you  are  a  member.  Is  conducting  any 
Investigation  of  motor  vehicle  tire  safety. 
Since  the  Department  of  Transportation  now 
has  the  responsibility  for  tire  safety  at  the 
federal  level,  we  feel  that  our  efforts  In  this 
area  should  be  directed  toward  bolng  of 
assistance  to  that  Department. 
Sincerely  yours, 

R.  G.  Jrrra. 

The  Armstrong  Rubber  Co., 
West  Haven,  Conn.,  October  17,  1967. 
Hon.  Gatlord  Nelson. 
U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  I  apologize  for  the 
delay  In  responding  to  your  recent  corre- 
spondence concerning  tire  recall  programs 
and  procedures  used  by  various  tire  manu- 
facturers. We  have  used  the  time  to  thor- 
oughly re-examine  our  experience,  existing 
policies,  and  procedures  although,  of  course, 
tire  quality  and  reliability  have  always  been 
a  continuing,  dally  concern. 

With  reference  to  your  comments  regard- 
ing quality  control,  we  agree  that  quality 
assurance  Is  the  key  to  Insuring  the  safety 
of  tires  offered  for  sale  to  the  public.  We 
have  what  we  believe  Is  the  most  modern, 
comprehensive  Quality  Assurance  Program 
in  the  industry  and.  In  our  opinion  and  ex- 
perience, there  have  been  only  rare  Isolated 
instances  when  a  tire  of  our  manufacture, 
having  a  defect  In  workmanship  or  material, 
was  sold  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  Further- 
more, in  such  isolated  Instances,  such  defects 
resulted  In  "reduced  quality"  rather  than 
"hazardous  risk."  Under  our  Quality  Assur- 
ance Program,  we  have  established  raw  ma- 
terials and  In-procese  controls  at  every  stra- 
tegic point  In  the  manufacturing  operations. 
In  addition,  our  program  Includes  the  cer- 
tification of  major  raw  material  suppliers 
and  the  random  selection  and  examination 
of  tires  in  our  finished  goods  warehouses.  The 
philosophy  underlying  our  program  Is  to 
eliminate  and  prevent  defective  merchandise, 
hazardous  or  not,  from  reaching  ultimate 
consumer. 

It  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  our  con- 
sistent practice  to  take  whatever  action  we 
consider  necessary  to  eliminate  and  correct 
problems  related  to  the  quality  of  our  prod- 
ucts. In  one  Instance  In  1965,  we  found  It 
necessary  to  recall  a  small  number  of  truck 
tires  due  to  quality  deficiencies  unrelated  to 
safety.  It  Is  our  experience  that  the  great 
majority  of  consumer  tire  complaints  can  be 
attributed  directly  to  product  abuse  by  the 
consumer  or  to  vehicle  mechanical  deficien- 
cies. 

Upon  detection  of  a  possible  defect  which 
In  our  opinion  might  result  In  a  safety  hazard 
to  the  consumer.  It  would  be  our  policy  to 
take  appropriate  measures.  This,  of  course, 
would  vary  with  the  facts  and  circumstances 
of  the  particular  situation.  Fortunately,  due 
to  our  excellent  Quality  Assurance  Program 
It  has  not  been  necessary  for  us  to  Institute 
any  such  action  with  respect  to  passenger 
car  tires.  However.  In  the  event  that  such 
action  becomes  necessary,  we  can,  through 
our  product  identification  system,  determine 


the  particular  lot  of  tires  Involved  and 
through  our  Field  Engineering  staff  and  Dis- 
tribution System  take  effective  action  to 
adequately  protect  the  consumer. 

Senator,  we  are  particularly  proud  of  our 
Quality  Assurance  Program  and  the  safety  of 
our  products  which  results  from  this  control 
system.  I  extend  to  you  a  cordial  Invitation 
to  visit  one  of  our  plants  for  the  purpose  of 
reviewing  and  familiarizing  yourself  with  our 
Quality  Assurance  Program. 
Sincerely  yoxirs, 

P.  L.  Dwrra. 

Coopeb  TntK  &  Rttbbxs  Co.. 
Findlay,  Ohio,  September  25, 1967. 
Hon.  Gaylord  Neibon, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washingtcm,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  Concerning  your 
letter  of  August  12,  1967  requesting  "Com- 
prehensive information  dealing  with  your 
corporate  policy  on  recalls  and  correc- 
tions . . . 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  Cooper  has 
not  used  a  consumer  recall  program  such  as 
you  describe  or  suggest  In  yoiir  letter.  We 
have  no  corporate  policy  which  would  pro- 
hibit our  conducting  such  a  recall  should  It 
become  necessary  In  the  Interest  of  public 
safety,  but  It  is  a  remote  possibility  that  we 
should  need  to  contemplate  such  a  step. 

Let  me  explain  In  detail. 

You  point  out  in  your  letter  that  quality 
control  problems  persist  In  tire  manufac- 
turing as  they  do  in  automobile  manufactur- 
ing, that  in  the  auto  Industry  over  two  mil- 
lion cars  have  been  recalled  for  modification 
and  this  has  undoubtedly  saved  lives. 

We  cannot  debate  this  point.  Quality  con- 
trol problems  do  exist  In  the  tire  Industry — 
as  they  do  In  every  Industry — yet  these  prob- 
lems are  dissimilar  to  those  which  exist  In 
the  auto  Industry,  and  the  solution  cannot 
be  the  same. 

The  automobile  is  a  complicated  device. 
By  comparison,  the  tire  Is  much  simpler. 

Despite  advances  In  automation  over  the 
years,  there  remains  considerable  hand  labor 
in  the  preparation  of  components  and  the 
assembly  and  curing  of  a  tire.  This  has  Its 
advantages  and  Its  drawbacks.  The  chief  ad- 
vantage is  that  a  dimensional  design  error, 
should  one  occur,  is  likely  to  be  observed  by 
a  worker  and  production  halted  before  any 
product  Is  delivered  to  a  customer.  The 
chief  disadvantage  Is  that  workers  are  hu- 
man and  subject  to  human  errors.  Random 
defects  can  occur  because  of  momentary 
carelessness  on  the  p>art  of  a  worker. 

To  guard  against  errors  In  design,  exten- 
sive pre-testlng  of  a  product  line  Is  utilized. 
To  guard  against  random  errors,  extensive 
quality  control  checks  are  employed  during 
production. 

We  have  established  a  most  elaborate  de- 
fense against  faulty  materials.  Insp>ectlon 
procedures  have  been  Installed  at  critical 
areas  all  along  the  manufacturing  process. 
For  tnstance,  every  batch  of  rubber  mixed 
is  sampled  and  tested  before  It  Is  even  per- 
mitted to  be  removed  from  the  mixing  area. 
The  processing  of  tire  cord  Is  constantly 
monitored  on  our  calenders  by  a  device  we 
call  "Accuray"  which  warns  of  even  the 
slightest  variation  In  the  process. 

Our  problem,  therefore,  Is  really  centered 
around  the  "random"  defect.  We  make  every 
possible  effort  to  eliminate  these  with  100 
percent  Inspection  of  the  finished  product, 
testing  at  critical  production  points  and 
many  random  checks  throughout  the  entire 
manufacturing  process. 

Although  theoretically  possible.  It  Is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  a  complete  production 
run  of  tires  could  be  faulty.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  we  have  no  established  recall  sys- 
tem and  anticipate  no  need  for  one. 

Tires  do  fall  In  service.  But  drivers  are 
human,  too,  and  they  are  at  times  careless 
In  observing  the  rules  for  safe  operation  of 
their  vehicles  and  eare  oX  their  tires.  Tires 
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are  designed  to  operate  under  certain  con- 
ditions of  load,  temperature  and  Inflation 
pressure.  Overloading  tires  and  or  operating 
them  without  proper  Inflation  pressures  In- 
creases temperatures  drastically,  contribut- 
ing to  failure  of  the  tire.  Rough  road  sur- 
faces, or  off-the-road  operation  or  Impact 
with  sharp  objects  or  the  reduction  of  a 
tires  non-skid  through  wear  are  all  hazards 
requiring  (but  frequently  not  receiving)  the 
cotitlntUng  vlglLince  of  the  driver. 

I  think  the  record  of  our  Industry  regard- 
ing quality  and  safety  shows  that  we  are 
constantly  closing  this  gap  between  the 
mean  and  the  ultimate.  Despite  bigger  cars 
with  more  powerful  engines,  which  we  drive 
at  consistently  higher  speeds,  tire  mileage 
is  improving.  Independent  studies  In  Cali- 
fornia and  Illinois  indicate  that  relatively 
few  accidents  are  tire  related  and  that  fewer 
involve  defective  tires. 

It  Is.  perhaps,  a  compliment  to  tire  tech- 
nology that  the  modern  driver  pays  so  little 
attention  to  his  tires  and  yet  he  has  so  little 
tire  trouble.  But.  as  you  pwlnted  out.  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  warn  people  who  may 
be  riding  on  unsafe  tires. 

They  must  stop  taking  their  tires  for 
granted. 

They  must  look  for.  and  know  how  to  rec- 
ognize, unsafe  tires  whether  these  unsafe 
conditions  come  about  from  road  hazards. 
abuse  or  normal  wear.  In  this  regard,  I  be- 
lieve carefully  conceived  vehicle  Inspection 
laws  can  make  an  Important  contribution 
toward  getting  unsafe  tires  off  our  highways. 
I  am  sure  that  by  this  time  you  have 
amassed  a  great  deal  of  general  Information 
about  tire  manufacturing  and  quality  con- 
trot  programs  We  at  Cooper  are  always  anx- 
ious to  cooperate  at  any  time  with  anyone 
who  Is  genuinely  concerned  with  safety  par- 
ticularly as  It  may  concern  our  Industry  or 
our  product.  If  f  may  provide  any  addi- 
tional Information  In  this  regard,  or  If  you 
would  like  to  visit  one  of  our  tire  making 
facilities  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely. 

W.wNE  B.  Brewer 

CoRDUROT  Rubber  Co  . 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich..  August  22, 1967. 
Hon.  Gatlobd  Nelson. 
US.  Seriate, 

Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  I  wish  to  apologize 
for  not  answering  your  letter  of  August  12th 
at  an  earlier  date,  but  I  was  out  of  town 
when  this  letter  arrived. 

After  reading  your  letter,  which  e.xplalns 
the  reasons  you  are  seeking  certain  Informa- 
tion regarding  recall  of  so-called  known  de- 
fective tires.  I  will  attempt  to  answer  the 
questions  listed  on  Page  3  as  specifically  as 
possible. 

In  regard  to  actual  recall  campaigns  since 
1960.  the  answers  are  as  follows: 

(a)  A  list  of  recalled  or  modified  tires  by 
number,  type,  and  size — we  have  not  had 
reason  by  any  experience  with  a  defective 
and /or  lots  of  defective  tires  to  make  any 
such  recall. 

(b)  Date  of  recall— none. 

(c)  Nature  of  the  defect — none  experienced. 

(d)  Length  of  time  between  the  first 
marketing  date  and  discovery  of  the  defect — 
none  applicable. 

(e)  Date  of  initial  discovery  which  led  to 
the  recall  campaign — not  applicable. 

(f)  Efficiency  of  recall  campaigns  at  stated 
dates  and  In  terms  of  numbers  located  and 
recalled — not  applicable. 

fg»  Parties  from  whom  tires  were  re- 
called—wholesalers, dealers  or  ftnal  custom- 
ers—not applicable. 

(h)  Whether  the  tires  were  sold  or  leased — 
all  our  tires  are  sold;  none  leased. 

(1)  Data  on  defective  tires  not  recalled — 
not  applicable. 

( J )  Copies  of  recai:  or  modification  letters 
or  other  notifications  to  wholesalers,  dealers 
and  consumers — not  applicable. 


In  an  attempt  to  give  you  Information 
regarding  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph  of 
your  letter,  regarding  a  system  that  we  might 
have  devised  to  locate  and  recall  tires  that  do 
not  meet  federal  tire  standards.  I  will  say 
that  we  have  not  seen  the  necessity  and 
consequently  we  do  not  have  a  formal  pro- 
gram developed.  However,  we  do  keep  a  com- 
plete record  of  manufacturing  dates  of  all 
our  tires  by  serial  number,  a  different  serial 
number  for  each  tire,  which  are  kept  In 
sequence.  As  we  are  a  small  manufacturer 
and  deal  directly  with  oiur  customers,  we  are 
111  close  contact  with  all  of  our  dealers,  both 
through  our  home  office  and  through  our 
field  sales  force. 

We  manufacture  tires  only  under  the 
name  of  Cordviroy,  and  they  carry  a  complete 
guarantee  In  writing  against  normal  road 
hazards,  workmanship  and  materials.  For 
your  Information  we  are  enclosing  a  copy  of 
this  guarantee. 

We  have  a  very  thorough  Quality  Control 
program  within  our  tire  manufacturing  fa- 
cility and  feel  that  any  general  defective 
situation  Is  discovered  before  any  tires  are 
released  for  shipment.  We  do  not  market 
tires  In  the  "seconds"  classification.  We  do 
sell  tires  at  a  discount  In  what  we  call  a 
"blemished"  classification,  but  these  carry 
the  same  full  guarantee  aa  our  regular  tires. 
"Blemished"  to  us  Is  an  appearance  defect. 

We  do  have  an  adjustment  program,  as 
anyone  with  any  guaranteed  product  would 
have.  Our  adjustment  p>€rcentages  is  small, 
and  the  major  portion  of  our  tires  that  are 
adjusted  are  for  road  hazards.  No  honest  per- 
son would  say  there  are  not.  however,  some 
defective  tires  due  to  workmanship  or  other 
causes  that  get  out.  However,  as  for  a  gen- 
eral defective  condition,  we  feel  fortunate 
that,  because  of  our  close  control,  we  have 
not  hf.d  any  such  experience. 

We  trust  this  will  give  you  the  Information 
you  are  seeking. 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  E.  Mills, 
President  and  General  Manager. 

Denman  Rubber  MANtrFACTtnuNo  Co., 

Warren,  Ohio,  October  3.  1967. 
Hon.  Qatlord  Nelson. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Nelson:  I  apologize  for 
not  replying  to  your  Augtist  12th  letter  re- 
garding dissatisfied  tire  owners.  Frankly.  I 
have  been  on  an  extended  vacation  and  have 
Just  returned  and  received  your  follow-up 
letter  of  September   26th. 

As  you  know,  we  are  one  of  the  smallest 
producers  of  pneumatic  tires  In  the  United 
States.  Factually,  our  dollar  volume  and 
tonnage  represents  about  3  '10th  of  1  ^T  of  the 
Industry.  That  being  so.  It  Is  somewhat  less 
painful  for  us  to  earmark  tires  In  the  field 
than  companies  who  are  doing  business 
with  original  equipment,  company  ovimed 
stores  and  chains.  In  addition  to  Independent 
tire  dealers.  Our  distribution  Is  strictly 
through  the  Independent  tire  dealer  and  Is 
primarily  directed  to  the  South  and  South- 
east. 

We  have  all  of  the  modern  adequat«  con- 
trols that  are  required  to  Identify  tires  with 
defects  and.  of  course,  we  also  have  modem 
testing  equipment  that  Is  In  constant  use. 

In  the  past  15  years  there  have  been 
two  occasions  whereby  we  did  recall  some 
tires.  One  Involved  a  special  snow  tire  that 
we  manufactured  known  as  the  "Penetred". 
This  Is  a  tire  that  has  wire  Imbedded  In 
the  tire  rib  which  breaks  open  and  Improves 
the  traction  qualities  on  snow  and  Ice.  We 
received  a  bad  shipment  of  wire  that  did 
not  have  the  proper  tenslles  or  the  proper 
crimping  and  as  a  result,  the  wire  had  a 
tendency  to  walk  out  of  the  rib.  If  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  at  that  time  we 
recalled  about  600  tires. 
The  other  occasion  Involved  the  recall  of 
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about  3.000  tires  which  were,  In  our  opin- 
ion, tires  that  would  give  rapid  wear  but 
were  otherwise  perfectly  sound.  We  felt  It 
only  fair  to  our  dealers  and  their  customers 
to  recall  the  tires  rather  than  give  unsatis- 
factory tread  mileage. 

As  I  pointed  out  In  the  beginning  of  my 
letter,  this  recall  procedure  does  not  entail 
much  of  a  problem  because  of  our  limited 
distribution  In  areas  close  to  ovir  opera- 
tion. We  have  no  branches  or  warehouses  and 
all  tires  sold  are  shipped  directly  from  our 
factory  warehouse. 

I  can  assure  you  that  our  Industry,  as 
well  as  our  company,  makes  every  effort, 
through  Indoor,  fleet  and  company-owned 
vehicle  testing,  to  manufacture  tires  that 
are  free  of  defects  In  material,  workmanship 
and  quality. 

I  realize  that  I  have  not  answered  all 
of  the  questions  you  raised  In  your  original 
letter,  but  due  to  the  nature  of  our  opera- 
tion you  can  see  quite  a  few  of  your  ques- 
tions do  not  apply.  I  trtist,  however,  that 
the  Information  I  have  supplied  Is  sufficient 
for  you  to  fairly  evaluate  and  form  con- 
clusions Insofar  as  our  operation  is  con- 
cerned. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  J.  Steiner, 

President. 

DuNLOP  TIKE  &  Rubber  Corp., 

Buffalo.  NY..  August  30, 1967. 
Hon.  Qaylord  Nelson. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Select  Committee  on  Small  Busiriess, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  This  will  acknowl- 
edge your  letter  of  August  12  and  a  letter 
In  the  same  terms,  addressed  to  the  late  Lord 
Balllleu  of  the  Dunlop  Rubber  Compyany 
Limited,  London,  England. 

Our  general  reply  to  the  questions  on  Page 
3  of  this  letter  Is  that  tires  are  made  and  con- 
trolled to  the  Individual  manufacturer's 
speclficaUon,  inspected  at  key  points  of  the 
process,  and  sample  production  Is  tested  by 
machine  and  fleet  testing  to  Insure  the  speci- 
fications are  satisfactory  and  meet  the  con- 
ditions of  service  In  the  field.  All  raw  ma- 
terials and  components  are  similarly  tested 
before  Incorporation  In  the  product,  and 
every  reasonable  precaution  Is  taken  to  pre- 
vent unsafe  tires  reaching  the  consumer. 

In  the  period  you  mention  we  have  had 
two  occasions  when  a  small  quantity  of  non- 
speclflcatlon  tires  has  escaped  these  controls, 
and  we  have  taken  measures  to  recall  them  as 
soon  as  the  facts  came  to  our  knowledge. 
The  details  are  enclosed  In  the  form  you 
requested. 

There  Is  no  set  system  of  recording  every 
tire  and  Its  whereabouts  throughout  Its  life, 
and  because  of  the  nature  of  the  product  and 
the  method  of  Its  distribution,  this  Is  neces- 
sarily a  difficult  problem.  Nevertheless,  our 
branches  and  dealers  have  good  records  of 
customer  sales  for  reasonable  periods  of 
time.  In  the  first  case  quoted  we  discovered 
an  error  seven  months  after  manufacture  due 
to  analysis  of  some  tires  which  had  failed 
In  service.  The  effectiveness  of  the  recall  was 
necessarily  much  less  than  in  the  second, 
where  the  trouble  was  discovered  after  one 
week. 

Yours  sincerely. 

J.    M.    BiLLANE, 

President. 
Enclosure. 

Subject:  Recall  Program  on  Bead  Insulation 
Error. 
The  bead  Insulation  problem  was  very 
difficult  because  It  was  Impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  actual  amoimt  of  contaminated 
Insulation  used  by  the  factory  and  as  a  re- 
sult many  types  of  tires  were  Investigated. 
The  final  results  as  we  now  know  them  show 
that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  7.60-15  size 
beads  were  Involved,  and  our  report  will  be 
limited  to  our  efforts  In  this  area  only. 
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The  above  recall  program  will  be  presented          In  the  first  place,  even  though  a  tire  Is  Although  I  have  not  attempt«d  to  catalog 

according   to  Senator  Gaylord   Nelson's   re-  perfectly  designed  and  manufactured  It  can  all  of  the  types  of  abuses  and  wear  to  which 

quested  breakdown:  be  destroyed   In   a  relatively  short  time  by  tires  are  subjected,  my  principal  point  In  de- 

T^  K  T         whft  being  operated  at  high   speed   in  an  over-  scribing  some  of  them  to  you  In  detail  Is  to 

(A)  1.  GSA    Rayon    Tuneless     wnite  deflected    condition.    Overdeflectlon,    which  emphasize  the  fact  that  virtually  all  types 

(7.60-15  4)             ----.-.----       .^00  .g   ^.^^  result  of   overloading  or   underlnfla-  of  tire  abuse  and  wear  which  could  lead  to 

^"^  "Sif  (7«vfis  4?                   190  "°"  °^  ^  combination  of   both  Is  a  matter  unsafe  tire  conditions  can  be  prevented  by 

QD^Kn    -?  K  Ji    wv,u       'iin9fi  which  Is  entirely  within  the  control  of  the  proper  maintenance.   Inspection  and  timely 

/7flfu.i?/li        W^"*    ^^WJt)  ^^jj.g  Q^^gj  or  operator  and  with  proper  at-  corrective  action.  We  believe  It  essential  in 

TT   .       D           r^""Kr"''T'"'h  V"  tentlon   can    be  completely   avoided.   Never-  this  day  of  high  speed,  long  distance,  super 

l^RcZ^h^A\                   luDeiess  theless  It  is  our  sad  experience  that  over-  highway  travel  that  legislation  be  adopted 

(7.60-16,4)    o^  deflection  has  destroyed  more  tires  than  any  to  require  compulsory   periodic   vehicle   In- 

_..  other  avoidable  circumstance  and  as  a  cause  spectlon   Including   careful    examination   of 

Total Qf  ^jj.g  destruction  ranks  second  only  to  road  tires. 

(B)  1.  6-23-64.  hazards.  According  to  our  Information,  as  of  Janu- 

2.  — .                                                                         Secondly,  tires  are  the  only  Item  of  auto-  ary  1.  1967.  only  twenty-one  states  and  the 

3.  7-2-64.  motive  equipment  intended  in  ordinary  serv-  District  of  Columbia  required  periodic  vehicle 

4.  — .  ice  to  come  into  contact  with  a  solid  object  inspection.  In  other  states  there  are  various 

(C)  An  error  In  the  mixing  of  the  insula-  in  the  surrounding  environment — namely  types  of  voluntary  inspection  programs.  Be- 
tlon  rubber  which  caused  an  Improper  cure  the  highway  surface.  In  a  sense,  tires  are  cause  of  Firestone's  deep  concern  with  safety 
In  the  bead  area  of  the  tire.  operated    in   continuous   collision   with   the  It  has  for  many  years  provided  free  vehicle 

(D)  Approximately  7  months.  highway.  That  contact  produces  two  effects  inspections  under  such  programs.  Those  vol- 

(E)  6-12-64.  related  "to  safetv:  tread  wear  and  road  hazard  untary  programs,  while  better  than  nothing 
(P)    1.  7-24-64 — 29'"c      located      and      de-  damage.  at  all.  are  not  a  satisfactory  substitute  for 

Btroyed;     &-14-64— 33  7^     located     and     de-          Tread  wear  is  Inevitable  Every  tire  regard-  systematic  universal  InspecUons.  Not  only  do 

Btroyed.  less  of  construction,  will  be  w6rn  smooth  if  the  voluntary  programs  miss  the  overwhelm- 

2.  6-16-64— 67 Tr  located  and  destroyed;  7-  run  long  enough.  As  you  may  know,  the  most  ^^i  majority  of  vehicles  but  the  vehicles 
24-64— 80 '^i   located  and  destroyed.  important  single  function  of  tread  design  Is  ^l^'ch  are  submitted  voluntarily  to  Inspec- 

3.  6-16-64— S'-r  located  and  destroyed;  7-  ^a  provide  wet  pavement  traction  by  giving  "o"  ^^  ^o^^  '^«'y  to  be  the  ones  owned  by 
24-64— 16 ">  located  and  destroyed;  8-14-64—  road  surface  water  some  place  to  go  so  that  careful  drivers  who  maintain  their  cars 
17^:  located  and  destroyed.  it  will  not  form  a  lubricating  layer  between  properly. 

4.  6-16-64— 85'i  located  and  destroyed.  the  tire  and  the  road.  A  smooth  tire  cannot  O^  3.363,288  vehicles  Inspected  In  voluntary 
(G)  Warehouses  and  Wholesalers.  provide  adequate  wet  pavement  traction  programs  In  the  United  Stetes  In  1966.  85.938 
(H)  Sold.  „  ,,  ,  ,  In  a  recent  study  conducted  by  the  State  ^^"^  ^  P*«  Inspection  as  a  result  of  un- 
(I)   Using  the  records  available  today,  we  „j   California   of   some   60.000   vehicle   accl-  '^"'^^^'"^,"'^,^*f,,J?'"i*f,,,'!f;f ^^^^thl 

conclude  that  actual  tires  which  failed  In  the  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^       r^^^^            reported  as  ^f  f  ^^^  ^  ^""^^  "  "^""^^  "^^^^t  !L  w>,^h 

field  amounted  to  .6%   of  tires  which   were  ^^^,^       involved  tires.  It  is  slgnifi^nt  that  highway  today  are  °^«tlng  on  tlxes  which 

suspect  and  subject  to  recall.  j^  57  l^  ^^e  accidents  which  did  Involve  tires  have  become  unsafe.  But  we  l^lleve  that  the 

(J)   Telephoned  warehouses  and  dlstrlbu-  ^^^  ^read  depth  of  the  Ures  had  been  worn  to  "^^^  ^^  ^,'=^"^"5'  "'"'^^ .^''^f:  ZV^l 

tors  concerned.  less  than  2  32nds  of  an  inch  and  In  22%  the  because  careful  f »;;«" _^«  "'A,°'l^f,  °°^'^° 

trpnri  u,Ts  nrnrn  tr.  ths  nnrri.:  submlt  to  voluntary  Inspections  but  also  be- 

Subject:  Recall  Program  on  8.25-14/4  Rem-  '•'^eaa  *ds  worn  10  me  coras_  ^^^^  ^         ^^  ^.^^  inspection  programs  do 

ington  Society  NT  3W  for  Broken  Drill  ^,  The  distressing  po  nt  about  these  stats-  ^^^  require  a  sufficiently  rigorous  eramlna- 

Defect              ■  Ucs  IS  that^^dangerously  worn  tires  can  readily  ^lon    of    tires,    with    the   result    that    many 

(A)    243    Society    Nylon    Tubeless    Triple  be  detected  by  simple  visual  Inspection,  and  ^^hlcles  pass  which  should  be  rejected   for 

White  8  25-14  4  Plv  ^'^^  *  shockingly  large  number  of  drivers  are  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

(6/3-21-67.  °°*  '^^'^K  the  trouble  to  Inspect  their  tires.  ^o  repeat  the  point  with  which  I  began. 

(C)  Broken  drill  left  In  Buff  Bar  vent  In  In  order  to  warn  a  vehicle  owner  even  ^.g  ^.tiov  that  virtually  all  unsafe  tires  In 
Mold  #5679  which  caused  a  small  hole  In  the  niore  clearly  that  tread  wear  Is  approaching  service  today  are  unsafe  not  because  of  fac- 
tlre  sldewall.  The  defect  was  too  small  to  be  the  danger  point,  all  Ures  designed  for  orlgl-  torv  defects  but  because  of  abuse  and  wear 
seen  by  final  Inspectors  on  un-lnflated  tire,  nal  equipment  on  1968  and  later  model  auto-  after  thev  left  the  factory.  We  believe  the 

(D)  13  days.  mobiles    will    have    tread    wear    Indicators  only   truly   effective   way   to  deal   with   this 

(E)  3-20-67.  which  will  present  a  distinctive  pattern  when  problem  is  to  require  adequate  periodic  In- 
(P)   3-23-67  66%  located  and  destroyed  or  tires  are  worn  to  2  32nds  of  an  Inch  of  re-  spectlon   of   every  vehicle  tislng  the  pubUc 

repaired;  5-7-67  87%  located  and  destroyed  malnlng  tread  depth.  As  you  may  know,  the  highways. 

or  repaired;    7-31-67   94%    located   and   de-  Federal  Highway  Administrator  has  proposed  3    Customer  Complaints. 

stroyed  or  repaired.  t^re  standards  which  would  require  such  In-  your  letter  refers  to  complaints  you  have 

(G)   All  Warehouses  and  Wholesalers.  dlcators  on  all  passenger  car  tires.  While  we  received  from  tire  owners.  As  a  producer  of 

(H)   Sold.  heartily  approve  of  this  step,  there  Is  no  rea-  several  tens  of  millions  of  tires  a  year.  Plre- 

( I  (   All  tires  recalled.  ^n  to  suppose  that  the  Indicators  will  make  stone  Inevitably  receives  numbers  of  such 

(J)   All  people  concerned  Immediately  tele-  the  average  driver  any  more  conscientious  complaints.  We  endeavor  to  Investigate  every 

phoned  regardless  of  location  In  the  United  concerning  dangerously  worn  tires  than  he  Is  one  of  them. 

States.  ^t  present.  j  ^m  constantly  surprised  at  the  extreme- 

In  addition  to  tread  wear,  contact  with  the  jy  small  percent  of  the  complaints  Investl- 

The  FiRESTONr  Tms  &  Rttbbek  Co.,  highway  produces  all  types  of  road  hazard  gated  which  actually  Involve  any  defect  In 

Akron,  Ohio,  August  28, 1967.  damage  to  tires.  Prost  heaves,  chuck  holes  the  tire.  There  are  several  poeslble  explana- 

Senator  Gatlord  Nelson.  ^.nd    the    like    cause    Impact    stresses    that  t Ions  for  this. 

U.S.    Senate,    Select    Committee    on    Small  weaken  the  body  integrity  of  tires.  Foreign  j^  the  first  place.  It  Is  common  for  auto- 

Business.  Washington.  DC.  objects  on  the  highway  cause  cuts,  snags  and  mobile  owners  to  assume  that  faUure  of  any 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  Tour  letter  of  Au-  punctures.  Even  If  such  casualties  do  not  pro-  p^rt  of  an  automobile  Indicates  that  the  part 
gust  12  raises  some  very  significant  questions  duce  an  immediate  loss  of  Inflation  pres-  .^^s  defective.  While  thU  Is  probably  not 
regarding  the  role  of  tires  In  highway  safety,  sure,  they  may  cause  slow  leaks  and  under-  -[qq^  true  of  any  part  of  a  motor  vehicle.  It  Is 
Because  of  Firestone's  deep  concern  with  the  Inflation  or  may  lead  to  progressive  Internal  perhaps  true  to  a  substantial  degree  with 
subject  of  safety  I  welcome  this  opportunity  breakdown  of  body  construction  or  increased  respect  to  manv.  In  the  case  of  tires,  how- 
to  discuss  those  questions  In  some  detail.  vulnerability  to  subsequent  Impact.  Most  of  ^^^^    the  contrary  Is  true.  As  pointed  out 

There   are   unsafe   tires   on    the   highway  this  type  of  damage  can  also  be  readily  de-  above,    the   overwhelming   majority   of   tire 

today  and  In  tragically  large  numbers.  But  tected  by  visual  Inspection  and  the  tire  fall-  failures  are  due  not  to  any  factory  defect 

only  an  Infinitesimal  fraction  of  them  are  ure  which  would  otherwise  ensue  can  be  pre-  ^ut  are  due  to  service  conditions.  Neverthe- 

unsafe  because  of  factory  defects,  with  which  vented  by  timely  repair  of  the  damage  or  re-  jgsg  the  average  tire  consumer  Is  not  condl- 

your  letter  Is  prtmarUy  concerned.  VlrtuaUy  moval  of  the  tire  from  service.  tloned  to  recognize  the  unique  nature  of  tires 

all   of   them   have   become   unsafe   through         Finally,  tires  also  suffer  abuse  and  wear  as  m  this  respect  and  accordingly  makes  the  easy 

abuse  and  wear  In  service.  a  result  of  faults  In  the  vehicle  on  which  hut  Incorrect  equation  between  tire  failure 

1    Abuse  and  Wear.  they  are  Installed.  Poor  front  end  alignment  and  tire  defect. 

In  many  respects  tires  are  unlike  any  other  can  cause  lack  of  adequate  steering  control  j^  addition,  I  believe  that  the  tire  Indus- 
product  used  m  highway  transportation,  and  excessive  tire  wear.  We  have  even  seen  ^ry's  broad  warranties  and  lavish  adjustment 
Modern  tires  are  of  extremely  rugged  con-  cases  In  which  maladjusted  brakes  have  pro-  programs  contribute  to  the  grossly  exag- 
structlon  and  arft,  able  to  withstand  severe  duced  sufficient  friction  heat  bo  char  the  rub-  gerated  numbers  of  customer  complaints 
punishment.  Nevertheless  It  Is  In  the  nature  ber  and  fabric  of  tire  beads  to  the  point  of  based  on  supposedly  defective  tires.  As  you 
of  a  tire  that  It,  perhaps  more  than  any  destro>-lng  the  tire.  know,  every  tire  manufacturer  has  some 
other  critical  Item  of  vehicle  equipment,  Is  2.  Need  for  Compulsory  Periodic  Vehicle  gort  of  tire  warranty  covering  a  broad  range 
vulnerable  to  abuse  and  wear.                               Inspection.  of  tire  conditions,  only  part  of  which  relate 
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to  tire  defects.  I  Icnow  of  no  other  consumer 
product  which  carries  so  broad  a  guarantee 
against  circumstances  which  are  not  the 
fault  of  the  manufacturer.  Although  I  be- 
lieve that  these  warranties  are  not  a  healthy 
thing  for  our  Industry,  they  have  been 
adopted  primarily  for  commercial  reasons  as 
a  result  of  the  high  degree  of  competition 
In  the  Industry. 

The  Firestone  guarantee,  for  example, 
covers  not  only  manufacturing  defects  but 
also  casualties  due  to  road  hazards.  Firestone 
adjusts  far  more  tires  under  Its  warranty 
program  as  a  result  of  road  hazard  damage 
than  It  does  by  reason  of  manufacturing 
defect.  But  I  am  sure  that  this  distinction 
Is  lost  on  many  of  Firestone's  customers,  who 
are  \ised  to  product  guarantees  which  may 
be  invoked  only  If  the  product  is  defective. 
It  Is  understandable,  therefore,  that  so  many 
customers  believe  that  a  tire  replaced  In 
accordance  with  a  guarantee  of  this  type  Is 
defective  whether  or  not  It  in  fact  contains 
a  defect. 

It  Is  of  continuing  concern  to  Firestone 
th.tt  sales  personnel  in  retail  tire  outlets 
frequently  and  wrongly  give  customers  reason 
to  believe  that  a  tire  is  being  replaced  under 
the  Firestone  warranty  because  It  Is  defec- 
tive. As  mentioned  above  tiie  warranty  is 
primarily  a  commercial  program,  and  it  does 
not  make  much  commercial  difference  to  a 
tire  dealer  whether  the  customer  is  right  or 
wrong  in  believing  that  the  replaced  tire  was 
defective.  It  Is  frequently  easier  for  a  sales- 
man to  agree  with  a  customer  that  a  tire  is 
defective  when  he  knows  It  is  not. 

Most  frequently  a  tire  salesman  simply  does 
not  know  whether  a  tire  brought  In  for  ad- 
justment failed  because  of  defect  or  abuse. 
Examination  by  a  tire  expert  is  usually  re- 
quired In  order  to  determine  whether  a  tire 
is  defective.  Tire  dealers  and  salesmen  are 
not  experts  in  analyzing  and  determining  the 
causes  of  tire  casualties  and  their  comments 
to  customers  in  the  course  of  commercial 
transactions  are  unreliable  regarding  the 
presence  or  absence  of  tire  defects. 

White  on  the  subject  of  tire  warranties,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  even  in  the  case 
of  tires  adjusted  for  manuf.icturing  defects 
many  of  them  are  in  no  sense  unsafe.  Many 
tires  are  adjusted  for  weathering,  discolor- 
ation or  other  appearance  defects,  or  balance 
or  other  conditions  which  are  of  an  aesthetic 
nature  only.  Very  few  factory  defects  are  in 
any  way  safety-related. 

Although  there  is  no  substitute  for 
thorough  Investigation  of  customer  com- 
plaints In  order  to  determine  the  true  basis 
for  su?h  complaints.  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment on  the  complaints  referred  to  In  your 
letter  involving  multiple  failures  of  new  tires. 
Our  experience  Indicates  that  the  most  likely 
explanation  for  such  failures  is  not  a  defect 
In  the  tires  but  rather  some  common  abusive 
operating  condition  to  which  they  are  all 
subjected.  A  typical  case  is  one  in  which 
underlnflated  tires  are  Installed  on  a  severely 
overloaded  station  wagon  or  camper  which 
is  then  driven  on  a  family  vacation  trip 
through  the  southwest  in  the  height  of  the 
summer.  The  combination  of  underlnflatlon. 
overloading,  desert  temperatures  and  high- 
speed, non-stop  driving  punishes  all  of  the 
tires  beyond  endurance. 

Our  experience  with  customer  complaints 
conflrms  that  they  are  not  sutlstlcally  sig- 
nificant and  are  frequently  not  reliable  In 
substance.  We  have  also  found.  Incidentally, 
that  police  accident  reports  are  not  much 
more  reliable  In  analyzing  the  role  played 
by  tires  In  accidents.  This  Is  understandable 
in  light  of  the  pressure  under  which  officers 
must  work  at  accident  scenes  and  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  generally  technically  quail- 
fled  to  make  such  analyses.  We  believe  there 
Is  a  need  for  an  objective  and  analytical  In- 
depth  study  of  vehicle  accident  causation 
based  on  Investigations  performed  by  teams 
of  technical  experts,  each  of  whom  should 


be  fully  qualified  In  a  different  scientific  dis- 
cipline. As  you  are  aware,  such  studies  are 
used  In  connection  with  airplane  accidents 
and  have  produced  significant  Improvements 
in  aviation  safety.  Such  a  study  would  fill 
a  significant  gap  in  the  body  of  public  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject  of  highway  safety  and 
would  provide  a  basis  for  more  Informed  leg- 
islative and  administrative  action  to  promote 
highway  safety.  Firestone  commends  such  a 
study  to  you  for  your  thoughtful  considera- 
tion. 

In  summary.  It  has  been  our  experience 
that  only  a  minute  fraction  of  customer 
complaints  regarding  tires  are  based  on  any 
safety-related  factory  defect.  I  am  confident 
that  the  results  of  your  Investigation  of  the 
complaints  you  have  received  will  be  similar 
to  our  own. 
4.  Factory  Defects. 

In  discussing  factory  defects  It  Is  Im- 
portint  to  understand  the  nature  of  tire 
manufacture.  Tires  are  not  produced  In  a 
completely  mechanical  assembly  line.  They 
are  constructed  and  cured  one  at  a  time. 
Visitors  to  our  plants  are  frequently  sur- 
prised at  the  large  manual  element  Involved 
In  the  manufacture  of  tires. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  Inevitable 
that  occasional  manufacturing  mistakes  will 
occur,  but  It  is  typical  of  them  that  they  do 
not  occur  in  any  pattern  from  which  It  can 
be  determined  that  other  tires  are  likely  to 
have  the  same  defect.  In  order  words,  factory 
defects  in  tires  are  random  rather  than  sys- 
tematic and  their  occurrence  cannot  be  pre- 
dicted. 

To  take  an  extreme  example.  If  during  In- 
spection of  a  tire  before  it  leaves  the  factory 
a  foreign  object  is  found  to  have  been  In- 
advertently vulcanized  Into  the  tire,  that 
fact  does  not  In  any  way  Indicate  that  other 
tires  of  the  same  production  run  or  of  the 
same  type  and  size  might  have  the  same 
defect.  Thus,  it  would  serve  absolutely  no 
purpose  to  recall  other  tires  on  the  basis 
of  discovering  such   a   defect. 

The  best  protection  against  marketing  tires 
which  contain  factory  defects  of  this  type  is 
not  a  recall  program  but  rather  a  most  rigor- 
ous system  of  quality  control.  Firestone  has 
such  a  system  and,  although  It  Is  extremely 
effective,  Firestone  Is  constantly  striving  to 
Improve  it,  The  system  Involves  more  than 
250  tests.  Inspections  and  checks  at  virtually 
every  step  of  manufacturing,  including  the 
manufacture  and  compounding  of  the  ma- 
terials which  go  Into  the  tire.  Every  tire 
manufactured  by  Firestone  Is  Individually 
and  thoroughly  inspected  at  least  twice  by 
highly  trained  and  experienced  specialists, 
once  before  curing  and  once  before  leaving 
the  factory. 

Most  manufacturing  mistakes  are  self-re- 
vealing partly  as  a  result  of  the  manufac- 
turing process  Itself.  If  they  have  not  been 
discovered  earlier.  Internal  defects  In  tire 
construction  almost  Invariably  become  evi- 
dent as  a  result  of  the  curing  process  In  the 
last  stage  of  manufacture  and  are  readily 
detected  In  the  final  inspection  of  the  tire. 
Although  It  Is  theoretically  possible  for 
a  type  of  tire  to  be  defectively  designed.  In 
which  case  a  recall  program  stiould  be  con- 
sidered Firestone  tests  new  tire  designs  so 
thoroughly  before  adopting  them  for  com- 
mercial production  that  we  know  of  no 
safety-related  defect  In  design  of  tires  man- 
ufactured during  the  period  of  your  Inquiry. 
Accordingly,  we  have  not  had  any  occasion  to 
believe  that  any  production  run  or  type  or 
group  of  tires  contains  any  safety-related  de- 
fect and  have  not  had  any  occasion  to  con- 
sider a  recall  program. 

We  are  extremely  proud  of  our  quality  con- 
trol program  and  will  be  happy  to  give  you 
a  thorough  presentation  of  It  if  you  wish  us 
to  do  so. 

5.  Highway  Safety. 

Although  not  directly  pertinent  to  your  in- 
quiry, I  should  like  to  refer  briefly  to  the 


major  cause  of  highway  accidents — the 
driver.  In  virtually  every  study  of  causation 
of  highway  accidents,  the  primary  cause  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  accidents  Is 
identified  as  driver  error.  It  Is  Ironic  that  In 
Firestone's  home  state  of  Ohio  compulsory 
periodic  vehicle  inspection  was  defeated  this 
year  largely  because  of  a  study  reported  to 
the  legislature  which  showed  that  more  than 
half  of  the  accidents  In  Ohio  were  due  not  to 
defective  vehicles  but  to  drivers  who  had  been 
drinking.  While  we  deplore  the  action  of  the 
legislature  In  defeating  compulsory  periodic 
vehicle  Inspection,  we  cannot  quarrel  with 
the  conclusion  that  defective  vehicles,  al- 
though a  major  cause  of  accidents,  are  sec- 
ondary to  driver  error  in  that  regard. 

In  a  most  revealing  In-depth  study  of  40'"e 
of  all  of  the  victims  of  fatal  traffic  accidents 
In  Bexar  County,  Texas  over  a  period  of  ten 
years.  It  was  discovered  that  76%  of  the 
driver- victims  In  one-car  accidents,  57%  of 
the  driver  victims  in  two-car  accidents  and 
60%  of  the  pedestrlan-vlctlms  In  pedestrlan- 
car  accidents  had  been  drinking.  Although 
no  special  effort  was  made  to  test  for  the 
presence  of  drugs,  certain  Individuals  had  a 
history  implying  drug  Intake  and  subsequent 
chemical  tests  confirmed  the  presence  of 
drugs.  Drugs  caused  at  least  three  fatal  acci- 
dents In  which  alcohol  did  not  play  a  role. 

Although  It  is  not  directly  related  to  our 
business.  Firestone  has,  because  of  Its  deep 
concern  with  highway  safety,  for  many  years 
supported  driver  training  programs  through 
the  4-H  Club  organization,  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  and  otherwise.  We  believe 
these  programs  do  much  to  reduce  the  stag- 
gering toll  of  highway  accidents  but.  as  In  the 
case  of  voluntary  vehicle  Inspection,  they 
miss  the  drivers  who  most  need  the  train- 
ing they  provide.  While  we  see  no  easy  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  and  have  no  concrete 
proposal  to  offer  In  that  regard,  we  believe 
much  more  must  be  done  In  the  area  of 
training  and  qualifying  drivers  and  In  deal- 
ing positively  with  those  who  abuse  the 
privilege  of  driving  and  imperil  themselves 
and  the  public  at  large. 

Although  we  recognize  the  difficulties  In  re- 
ducing driver  error,  the  principal  cause  of 
highway  accidents,  we  can  see  no  excuse  for 
delay  In  adopting  the  obvious  course  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  unsafe  vehicles  on  the 
highways.  Including  vehicles  with  unsafe 
tires.  We  believe  that  compulsory  vehicle 
inspection  should  be  Just  as  universal  and 
as  much  a  part  of  annual  routine  as  vehicle 
registration. 

I  hope  that  I  have  answered  to  your  satis- 
faction the  questions  raised  In  your  letter 
concerning  tires  which  contain  factory  de- 
fects. But  more  Importantly  I  hope  that  you 
will  give  the  most  earnest  consideration  and 
add  your  support  to  the  steps  that  can  be 
taken  now  to  reduce  the  unacceptably  large 
number  of  unsafe  tires  on  the  highway  today, 
virtually  all  of  which  have  become  unsafe 
since  the  time  of  manufacture. 
Very  truly  yours, 

E.  B.  Hathawat,  President. 

The  Gates  Rubber  Co., 
Denver.  Colo.,  September  1, 1967. 
Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  The  Gates  Rubber 
Company  Is  sincerely  anxious  to  ewslst  you 
In  accordance  with  your  request  of  Informa- 
tion In  your  letter  of  August  11,  1967.  It  Is 
felt  that  this  sincerity  has  been  amply  dem- 
onstrated by  the  degree  of  cooperation  ren- 
dered by  the  efforts  of  this  Company  to  form- 
ulate standards  with  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, with  The  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau  and  others  to  assure  the  sales  of  safe 
tires. 

It  should  be  noted  first  that  automobile 
tires  are  basically  a  hand  made  Item  as  con- 
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trasted  to  many  other  products  that  are  pro- 
duced by  means  employing  automatic  ma- 
chine operations.  Such  machine  operations 
are  less  subject  to  himaan  error  but  more 
prone  to  produce  a  related  series,  lot,  or  con- 
secutive group  of  off  specification  products 
when  an  error  does  occur.  In  tire  manufac- 
turing, off  specification  products  usually  oc- 
cur as  Individual  Instances  as  a  result  of  op- 
erator deficiencies  In  a  specific  stage  on  part 
of  the  numerous  manual  operations  by  dif- 
ferent Individual  people  Involved  In  the  ma- 
terial preparation  and  assembly  of  an  auto- 
mobile tire.  Off  specification  products  do  not 
occur  as  consecutive  easily  Identifiable 
groups,  series  or  lots  but  as  Individuals  with- 
in a  large  population  making  easy  Identifi- 
cation and  removal  virtually  Impossible  to 
achieve. 

In  order  to  protect  against  possible  faulty 
basic  design,  material,  or  fabrication  pro- 
cedures that  would  result  In  an  overall  de- 
ficiency In  performance  as  distinct  from  the 
usual  individual  Isolated  Instances  noted 
above.  The  Gates  Rubber  Company  conducts 
a  comprehensive  testing  program  on  new  de- 
signs, materials,  processes  and  procedures  as 
well  as  a  constant  statistically  controlled 
testing  program  on  regular  production  tires 
of  all  types,  designs  and  brands. 

The  Gates  Rubber  Company  has  vigorously 
pursued  a  very  comprehensive  adjustment 
policy.  These  records  are  constantly  reviewed, 
studied  and  analyzed  In  order  to  obtain  guid- 
ance as  to  methods,  materials  and  designs 
leading  to  products  having  Improved  per- 
formance characteristics.  The  Gates  Rubber 
Company  has  persistently  pursued  a  con- 
tinuing Improvement  of  product  performance 
whenever  Information  Indicates  methods  of 
accomplishing  this.  It  was  by  virtue  of  this 
policy  that  It  was  possible  to  give  so  much 
assistance  to  the  formulation  of  safety  stand- 
ards with  The  National  Highway  Safety  Bu- 
reau. 

With  this  Information  it  Is  obvious  that 
The  Gates  Rubber  Company  Is  Interested 
In  tire  safety  and  that  we  have  taken  steps 
to  Justify  the  public's  trust  In  the  Inherent 
safety  of  the  product  they  purchase  and  use. 
We  win  continue  to  cooperate  and  assist  In 
all  avenues  of  attack  on  the  problem  of  im- 
proved safety  and  product  performance  of 
automobile  tires. 

Yours  very  trtily. 

The  Gates  Rubber  Co., 
C.  P.  Mullen, 

Vice  President. 

The  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.. 

Akron,  Ohio,  August  25, 1967. 
Hon  Gaylord  Nelson, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  I  received  a  copy  of 
your  letter  of  August  12,  1967,  Intended  for 
Mr.  Charles  C.  Gates,  Jr..  President  of  The 
Gates  Rubber  Company  of  Denver,  but  ad- 
dressed to  me.  I  sent  It  on  to  Mr.  Gates  and 
later  his  office  forwarded  my  copy  to  me. 

Your  concern  about  tire  safety  Is  fully 
shared  by  The  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Com- 
pany. For  more  than  fifty  years  our  company 
has  grown  as  a  result  of  a  reputation  for 
designing  and  building  quality  tires  that 
have  contributed  to  Improved  safety  over  the 
changing  conditions  of  that  entire  time. 

Currently  we  are  working  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  which,  as  you 
know.  Congress  assigned  the  task  of  studying 
this  specific  subject.  This  coordinated  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  the  Rubber  Industry  la  a  time-consum- 
ing project.  This  major  effort.  In  the  Interest 
of  the  consumer,  requires  our  attention  over 
all  other  Inquiries  at  this  time. 

As  a  manufacturer,  we  have  always  accept- 
ed our  responsibilities  for  basic  tire  quality 
and  will  continue  to  cooperate  in  all  practl- 
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cal  ways  to  reduce  hazards  over  which  we 
have  some  control. 

Sincerely  yours, 

M.  G.  O'NKn,. 

The  Mansfield  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 

Mansfield,  Ohio,  October  5, 1967. 
Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson, 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Nelson:  I  regret  to  advise 
that  our  company's  method  of  record  keep- 
ing does  not  lend  Itself  readily  to  furnish  you 
the  Information  with  respect  to  tire  recalls 
which  you  have  requested.  We  have  not 
found  It  desirable  to  keep  a  separate  record 
of  recalled  tires  from  other  tires  returned  for 
various  reasons  such  as  credit  and  Inventory 
balance  programs  usually  worked  out  with 
customers  and  the  like. 

Our  thorough  testing  program  previous 
to  introduction  of  a  new  line  of  tires  has 
been  quite  helpful  In  minimizing  our  prob- 
lem In  respect  to  unsatisfactory  tires,  par- 
ticularly when  followed  up  as  we  do  with  a 
careful  quality  aesurance  program. 

Such  recalls  as  we  have  made  result  from 
our  continuing  stirvelllance  of  our  aidjust- 
ment  records,  field  reports  from  our  Service 
Department,  and  reports  from  customers.  We 
have  no  record  of  defective  production  of  any 
group  of  tires  where  the  defect  was  of  a 
nature  to  endanger  the  consumer.  The  princi- 
pal Items  we  have  recalled  are  those  which 
appear  to  be  giving  less  than  the  full  meas- 
ure of  satisfaction  that  we  believe  the  pubUc 
Is  entitled  to  when  they  buy  our  product. 

In  connection  with  the  Rubber  Industry 
Certification  Program,  It  was  determined  that 
two  Items  of  our  manufacture  did  not  fully 
conform.  In  both  cases  the  production  was 
less  than  5,000  tires  a  year  and  the  distribu- 
tion limited.  In  one  case  the  defect  was  a  very 
minor  underslze  condition  and  the  other  an 
open  sldewall  splice.  While  we  do  not  con- 
sider either  of  these  defects  hazardous,  we 
advised  the  ptu'chaslng  wholesalers  and  deal- 
ers and  offered  to  replace  all  tires.  Our  re- 
tvirns  were  quite  normal.  Since  we  sell  very 
few  tires  to  consumers  direct,  any  recall  of 
tires  from  consumers  would  have  to  be 
carried  on  by  those  who  buy  tires  from  us. 

In  the  absence  of  any  clear  definition  in 
the  regulations  with  respect  to  recall  of  tires 
which  are  found  not  to  comply  with  new 
Federal  Safety  Standards,  we  woud  use  a 
similar  program  of  advising  our  customers 
In  respect  to  the  failure  to  comply  and  offer 
to  replace  all  tires  which  they  might  return. 
This  would  Include  any  which  they  obtained 
from  their  customers  and  returned. 

If  we  should  ever  have  the  misfortune  to 
find  ourselves  manufacturing  any  of  our  tire 
items  generally  In  a  way  that  they  were 
hazardous,  we  would  consider  It  most  de- 
sirable to  Institute  promptly  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign to  ge^  as  many  back  as  possible,  not 
becavise  of  any  Federal  regulations,  but  be- 
cause of  our  realization  that  our  good  repu- 
tation Is  very  Important  and  the  further 
realization  that  all  tires  of  our  manufacture 
which  we  sell  carry  the  implied  warranty 
that  they  are  suitable  for  the  purpose  for 
which  we  have  manufactured  and  sold  them. 

I  trust  that  this  Information  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  your  purposes,  particularly  In  view 
of  our  relatively  small  size  In  the  Industry 
and  the  more  readily  available  Information 
from  other  larger  companies. 
Yours  very  truly. 

James  H.  Hofvman. 

President. 

The  KELLT-SPRINGFrELD  TlRI  CC, 

Cumberland,  ^fd.,  September  18,  1967. 
Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson  :  This  letter  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  August  12,  1967,  con- 
cerning safety  of  automobile  tires.  Your  letter 
requested  Information  about  our  policy  with 


respect  to  recalls  and  the  nature  of  any  sys- 
tem which  would  advise  us  of  below-standard 
tires  In  the  hands  of  customers. 

We  strive  to  design  and  manufacture  tires 
that  assure  complete  safety  to  the  motoring 
public.  The  detection  system  to  assure  that 
our  tires  meet  this  safety  stand&rd  Is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  our  tire  guarantee  and  Is  moni- 
tored by  our  Sen'lce  Department  which  Is 
constantly  reviewing  claims  under  the  Kelly- 
Sprlngfield  guarantee  and  any  complaints 
which  may  be  received  from  the  users  of  otir 
tires.  This  Information  Is  correlated  and  re- 
layed to  our  Development  Department. 

The  broad  scope  of  the  Kelly-Sprlngfleld 
quality  control  program  and  cvistomer  guar- 
antee assures  a  continuotis  and  effective 
method  of  reporting  and  objectively  assessing 
our  efforts  to  sustain  our  high  quality  stand- 
ards; and,  based  thereon,  we  have  not  to  date 
encountered  the  necessity  of  recalling  a  pro- 
duction run  of  automobile  tires.  Obviously, 
as  with  any  manufactured  product,  there  are 
Instances  where  our  high  standards  for  qual- 
ity have  not  been  met  to  the  degree  which 
we  would  like,  but  the  Instances  of  below- 
standard  tires  have  been  Isolated,  and  In- 
dividual adjustments  and  replacements  have 
been  made. 

The  scientific  and  engineering  work  which 
goes  Into  the  design  and  development  of  our 
tires  affords  the  ultimate  user  the  greatest 
degree  of  protection.  The  most  modem  scien- 
tific equipment  available  is  used  by  our  en- 
gineers. New  designs  are  subjected  to  careful 
screening  by  engineers  before  they  are  ap- 
proved for  obtaining  experimental  test  molds. 
Tires  from  the  molds  are  then  subjected  to 
abusive  laboratory  tests,  as  well  as  tests  on 
specially  designed  tracks  which  subject  the 
tare  to  every  type  of  use  and  abuse  well 
beyond  that  which  it  will  experience  when 
used  by  the  ultimate  purchasers.  If,  in  these 
extensive  tests,  any  weakness  of  design  is  re- 
vealed, changes  are  made.  As  mentioned 
above,  these  tests  cover  not  only  the  normal 
use  of  the  tire,  but  abnormal  use  and  abuse. 
When  the  tire  meets  all  standards.  It  is  ready 
for  production  and  marketing. 

The  quality  control  program  encompasses 
every  phase  of  the  manufacture  of  the  prod- 
uct. Raw  materials  and  components  are 
continuously  Inspected  and  tested  in  every 
stage  of  processing.  Numerous  Inspections 
are  made  of  the  final  product.  In  addition, 
random  tires  are  selected  for  testing  on  the 
resiUometer  and  on  the  road.  Continuous 
dally  checks  are  made  at  the  test  facilities 
In  our  plants  to  assure  that  the  standards 
which  have  been  established  are  being 
maintained. 

The  final  judge  of  our  efforts  Is  the  ulti- 
mate user  of  our  tires.  As  I  mentioned 
above,  our  broad  guarantee  assures  us  a 
quick  response  where.  In  an  Isolated  case,  our 
product  has  not  given  satisfactory  service; 
and  the  continued  follow-up  through  our 
Service  Department  and  our  Development 
Department  quickly  detects  and.  If  neces- 
sary, corrects  any  slight  deviation  from  our 
high  standards.  We  welcome  response  from 
our  users  and  make  necessary  adjustments 
or  replacements. 

In  our  opinion,  the  response  from  our  cus- 
tomers Is  an  effective  method  of  checking  on 
our  product.  The  reports  from  our  customers 
permit  us  to  keep  at  an  absolute  minimum 
the  Instances  where  our  tires  do  not  meet 
our  standards  for  quality. 

We  have  consistently  supported  the  efforts 
of  all  Individuals  and  private  and  govern- 
mental agencies  In  the  development  of  a 
meaningful  and  workable  program  for  high- 
way safety.  This  certainly  Includes  the  edu- 
cation of  the  driver,  not  only  In  the  opera- 
tion of  vehicle,  but  In  the  proper 
maintenance  of  safe  equipment.  We  also 
support  compulsory  vehicle  Inspection  laws. 
Very  truly  yours, 

G.  B.  Nkwman, 

President. 
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U.S.  Rttbbeb  Tire  Co., 
New  York,  N.Y..  September  15.  1967. 
Hon.  Gatlord  Nklson, 
U.S.  ScTiate. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  Your  letter  of  Au- 
gust 12th  has  received  our  most  thoughtful 
consideration.  As  Divisional  President  of  U.S. 
Rubber  Tire  Company,  with  responsibility 
for  Unlroyal  tire  operations,  I  have  been 
asked  to  reply.  In  accordance  with  our  ac- 
Itnowledgement  of  August  22nd,  we  have  re- 
viewed our  practices  and  performance  in  the 
areas  In  which  you  have  expressed  concern. 
We  share  your  Interest  In  tire  safety  and  the 
letters  from  tire  consumers  to  which  you 
refer. 

First,  we  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  note 
that  m  our  experience  we  have  found  that 
most  letters  of  complaint  are  not  a  reliable 
basis  for  Judging  product  failure,  without 
thorough  investigation  and  Inspection  of  the 
tires  by  one  who  has  been  trained  and  quali- 
fied to  perform  this  function.  The  distinction 
between  failure  from  a  factory  defect  and 
failure  from  other  causes  is  a  technical  Judg- 
ment which  requires  a  high  level  of  skill  In 
the  Interpretation  of  the  evidence  available 
from  examination. 

As  you  know,  we  receive  letters  of  com- 
plaint from  users  of  our  tires.  Each  such 
complaint  is  Investigated  thoroughly.  As  a 
result  of  such  Investigations  by  our  tire 
service  engineers,  we  know  that  a  relatively 
smaU  percentage  of  these  complaints  Involve 
manufacturing  defects.  A  very  large  share 
relates  to  tires  which  have  been  worn  out, 
abused  or  damaged  through  consumer  ne- 
glect or  Improper  usage.  Another  large  share 
relates  to  damage  from  road  hazards  such  as 
chuck  holes,  running  over  broken  glass  or 
other  objects  on  the  highways.  Also,  such  In- 
vestigations reveal  that  terms  such  as  'blow- 
out" and  "disintegration"  are  used  Indis- 
criminately by  many  complainants  when  re- 
ferring to  a  variety  of  tire  conditions  which 
do  not  result  in  sudden  deflation. 

To  grow  In  a  competitive  Industry,  we  must 
constantly  search  for  ways  and  means  to  im- 
prove the  performance  of  our  tires  by  com- 
pounding changes,  design  changes.  Improved 
types  of  synthetic  rubber.  Improved  types  of 
tire  cord.  Improved  manufacturing  proce- 
dur«8.  and  the  like.  To  this  end,  we  maln- 
t-.n  a  staff  of  over  2,000  scientists  and  engi- 
neers for  the  development  of  improvements 
In  product,  processing,  testing  and  mainte- 
nance of  uniform  quality  In  regular  produc- 
tion. 

When  innovations  show  promise  of  Im- 
proved tire  performance,  as  Judged  by  la- 
boratory screening  tests,  tires  made  with 
these  new  constructions  are  subjected  to 
exhaustive  testing  at  our  Laredo  Proving 
Ground,  then  In  auxiliary  road  testing,  then 
In  limited  production,  before  full  adoption 
for  regular  production.  Tire  design  engi- 
neers and  compounders  are  exceedingly  cau- 
tious not  to  make  any  changes  without 
thorough  testing  and  evaluation  under  a  wide 
variety  of  conditions  extending  over  a  period 
of  time. 

Because  of  this  extreme  caution  and  care, 
any  tire  specification  which  we  adopt  for 
regular  production  will  produce  a  satisfactory 
tire,  provided  the  tire  Is  made  In  accordance 
with  the  jpeciflcatlon  prescribed  and  pro- 
vided the  tire  is  properly  used  and  main- 
tained 

It  is  recognized  in  industry  that  any  m.inu- 
facturlng  process  Involves  variations  in  raw 
materials,  variations  in  equipment,  varia- 
tions In  process  conditions,  and  human 
error.  In  order  to  control  and  minimize  these 
variations,  we  have  developed  over  the  years 
a  number  of  testing  and  Inspection  proce- 
dures. These  procedures  are  under  constant 
review  and  we  devote  considerable  effort  to 
refining  and  Improving  them.  Currentlv.  our 
procedures  include  these  steps  at  all  plants: 
Thorough  inspection  and  testing  of  all  raw 
msterlals: 

Use  of  special  beta-ray  control  equipment 
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to  Insure  that  cords  are  uniformly  coated 
with  rubber; 

Automatic  curing  with  time  and  tempera- 
ture recorders  on  each  curing  cycle: 

Automatic  temperature,  time  and  pressure 
control  on  all  production  equipment  wher- 
ever pertinent; 

Prompt  laboratory  dissection  and  testing  of 
finished  tires  selected  hourly  at  random  from 
the  production  lines,  with  immediate  re- 
porting to  permit  retrieval  of  any  defective 
tires  before  they  get  into  distribution  chan- 
nel?; 

Examination  of  every  tire  by  specially 
trained  Inspectors  to  screen  out  any  defects 
which  can  be  detected  by  sight  or  touch, 
plus  selective  tests  using  non-destructive 
testing  devices; 

Road  testing  at  our  6.900  acre  proving 
grounds  in  Laredo.  Texas,  of  random  samples 
of  finished  tires  taken  from  regular  produc- 
tion; 

Road  testing  of  random  samples  on  our 
auxiliary  test  fleets  which  are  scattered 
throughout  the  country  to  obtain  da-a  under 
varying  climatic  and  road  conditions; 

Rxperience  gained  from  field  service  engi- 
neers throughout  the  country,  who  examine 
every  tire  offered  for  adjustment,  whether  a 
factory  defect  or  road  hazard  damage. 

In  1966,  our  comprehensive  testing  pro- 
gram Included  14  million  miles  on  labora- 
tory test  wheels,  40  million  Ure  miles  at  the 
proving  grounds  in  Laredo,  and  400  million 
tire  miles  on  auxiliary  road  tests. 

To  cite  an  example  of  the  operation  of  the 
system,  several  months  ago  we  had  developed 
an  Improved  construction  which  showed 
promise.  In  accordance  with  practice,  we 
had  run  lots  of  20  tires.  40  tires  and  100  tires 
with  satisfactory  tests  on  all  three  experi- 
mental runs.  At  that  point,  we  started  to  pro- 
duce 20.000  for  limited  distribution.  However, 
the  laboratory  wheel  test  on  random  tires 
from  the  product  on  line  disclosed  that  the 
bead  performance  was  not  going  to  be  ade- 
quate. At  this  point,  approximately  4,000  had 
been  produced  but  they  were  stlU  within  our 
control.  After  careful  inspection,  2,974  of 
them  were  destroyed. 

However,  in  spite  of  automation  and  new 
improved  machinery  and  manufacturing  sys- 
tems, the  high  level  performance  of  our  peo- 
ple is  still  a  major  factor  In  the  quality  of 
production,  and  the  exposure  to  human  error 
continues  to  exist.  Thus,  varlaUons  from 
standards  may  occur  In  Individual  tires,  or 
even  in  a  very  few  tires  in  sequence  at  some 
one  particular  building  or  ciu-lng  station. 
However,  at  the  end  of  the  production  line, 
they  would  be  random,  not  in  any  sequence  or 
according  to  any  consistent  or  recurring 
pattern. 

With  our  Inspection  and  control  systems, 
we  believe  that  any  exposure  to  defective 
tires  In  the  distribution  system  Is  limited  to 
those  occasional  tires  related  to  human  error, 
which  defect  cannot  be  detected  by  sight! 
touch  or  non-destructive  testing  devices  at 
the  Inspection  station. 

Under  these  conditions,  we  feel  that  a  re- 
call system  similar  to  that  established  for 
automobiles  and  various  appliances  would 
not  be  applicable.  Such  products  are  assem- 
blies of  parts  which  are  visible  and  discrete 
in  nature  and  can  be  removed  and  replaced. 
A  tire  Is  a  chemical  fusion  of  materials  and 
components  into  an  integrated  product  in 
which  the  component  parts  can  no  longer  be 
separated  and  replaced.  The  fact  that  an 
individual  tire  may  have  a  defect  in  its  con- 
struction does  not  mean  that  other  tires  pro- 
dticed  at  or  about  the  same  time  will  contain 
a  similar  defect.  Thus,  there  Is  no  basis  or 
reason  for  recalling  tires. 

You  referred  to  reports  of  multiple  failures, 
and  we  have  received  a  few  reports  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature.  However,  we  believe  that  such 
failures  do  not  relate  to  the  specifications 
or  processing.  If  faulty  specifications  were 
involved  such  reports  would  be  far  more 
numerous.  Also,  any  variations  In  processing 


would  not  come  to  the  end  of  the  production 
line  In  sequence. 

Investigation  of  reported  multiple  fallxires 
by  our  tire  service  engineers  has  tisually  re- 
vealed a  pattern  of  customer  misuse  or  abuse. 
When  tires  are  overloaded  or  under  Inflated] 
permanent  damage  to  the  carcass  of  all  tires 
on  the  vehicle  may  develop  after  a  relatively 
few  miles  of  high  speed  driving.  After  such 
damage  resulte  in  the  first  tire  failure,  then 
all  the  remaining  tires  which  were  so  dam- 
aged are  also  likely  to  fall  within  a  short 
time,  even  though  load  and  Infiatlon  have  In 
the  meantime  been  restored  to  safe  levels. 

In  response  to  your  specific  question,  all 
tires  of  our  manufacture  will  be  tested  care- 
fully and  continually  against  the  new  Fed- 
eral Tire  Standards  when  they  are  Issued.  Our 
specification  and  testing  procedures  will  pro- 
vide tires  of  safe  performance  in  full  com- 
pliance with  those  sUndards. 

From  our  field  experience,  we  believe  that 
the  beet  opportunity  for  substantial  and 
quick  Improvement  In  safety  lies  In  manda- 
tory tire  Inspection,  with  appropriate  police 
power  to  remove  those  vehicles  from  the 
highways  which  are  operating  on  tires  which 
are  clearly  unsafe  by  visual  Inspection,  be- 
cause they  are  run  smooth  or  show  cuts  or 
bruises. 

As  you  know,  we  have  a  large  tire  plant  In 
your  home  state  at  Eau  Claire.  Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  visit  this  plant,  where  we  could 
show  you  better  than  words  can  explain  the 
procedtires  we  use  to  detect,  control  and 
eliminate  defects  In  tires  we  manufacture. 
If  so.  we  shall  be  glad  to  make  arrangements 
for  your  visit  at  your  convenience. 

Please  be  assured  of  our  primary  interest 
in  tire  safety  and  in  the  development  of  any 
practical  program  which  offers  a  potentially 
significant  contribution  to  It.  We  know  that 
safety  Is  the  first  consideration  In  the  pur- 
chase of  tires.  Therefore,  we  are  keenly  aware 
that  the  success  of  our  business  Is  based  on 
our  providing  tires  to  the  public  which  offer 
the  maxlmimi  possible  asstirance  that  each 
and  every  one  will  perform  safely. 
Sincerely, 

H.  N.  Barrett, 
Divisional  President 

The  Seibeblino  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.. 

Akron.  Ohio,  October  4,  1967. 
Hon.  GArLORD  Nelson. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Seriate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nei^on  :  Your  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 26  addre.=;sed  to  Mr.  Schrank  requests 
that  Seiberling  respond  to  your  letter  of 
August  11.  We  have  not  received  the  Au- 
gust U  letter,  but  from  your  description  of 
It  I  assume  that  its  contents  are  similar  to 
those  of  a  letter  dated  August  12  which  The 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company  received 
from  you. 

The  Seiberling  Tire  &  Rubber  Companv  has 
been  a  division  of  Firestone  since  February 
1965,  when  Firestone  acquired  It  from  the 
former  Seiberling  Rubber  Company.  During 
that  period  our  experience  has  been  as  re- 
ported to  you  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Hathaway.  Presi- 
dent of  Firestone,  In  his  reply  of  August  28 
to  your  August  12  letter.  Accordingly,  I 
should  be  grateful  if  you  would  consider  Mr. 
Hath.awfiy's  repJy  to  have  been  made  on  be- 
half of  Seiberling  a.s  well  as  Firestone. 
Very  truly  yours. 

J.   L.    CUMMTNC, 

President. 
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The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.. 

Akron.  Ohio.  September  2,  1967. 
Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  August  12.  1987.  requesting 
Information  about  our  policies  and  practices 
to  Insure  that  the  public  Is  driving  on  safe 
tires. 

Specifically,  you  request  from  us  "compre- 


hensive information  dealing  with  your  cor- 
porate policy  on  recalls  and  corrections,  the 
nature  of  your  feed-back  alert  system  to  de- 
tect defective  tires,  and  actual  recall  cam- 
paigns." 

Our  corporate  policy  has  for  many  years 
been  that  of  designing  tires  of  high  quality 
and  safety,  employing  the  most  modern  man- 
ufacturmg  and  quality  control  methods,  and 
monitoring  their  performance  through  an  ex- 
tensive feed-back  alert  system. 

The  detection  system  we  employ  grows  out 
of  the  Goodyear  guarantee  which  provides  a 
continuing,  comprehensive  feed-back  of  ac- 
tual product  performance  In  the  hands  of 
users  and  enables  us  to  improve  and  modify 
the  design  of  the  tire  to  meet  changing  con- 
ditions of  use. 

This  system  of  monitoring  does  reveal  Iso- 
lated deviations  from  our  usual  quality 
standard.  It  has  not,  however,  revealed  in- 
stances of  any  widespread  product  problem 
which  would  prompt  us  to  recall  tires  en 
ma.=se  from  the  cars  of  users.  Rather,  we  have 
made  Individual  adjustments  and  replace- 
ments to  correct  these  Isolated  Instances. 

There  have  been  a  few  instances,  in  recent 
years.  In  which  tire  product  quality  has  Jus- 
tified recall.  These  Include  the  following: 

1.  107,099  tires  were  recalled  In  March,  1965, 
from  our  warehouses  before  being  sold  to  the 
public.  All  of  these  tires  were  thoroughly 
relnspected  and  checked  and  13,603  were 
destroyed.  These  were  tubeless  tires  which 
had  questionable  soft  beads  that  could  affect 
air  retention. 

2.  125  tires  were  recalled  from  an  original 
equipment  manufacturer  In  April,  1965.  This 
was  because  they  had  missed  the  post-cure 
operation  which  prestretches  the  cured  tire 
for  minimum  growth  in  service. 

3  1620  radial  ply  tires  were  recalled  in 
September,  1966.  from  an  original  equipment 
manufacturer.  These  were  returned  at  the 
request  of  the  car  manufacturer  because 
they  did  not  meet  Its  severe  test  specifica- 
tions. Even  though  these  tires  In  all  tests 
for  durability  met  existing  criteria  for  safety 
and  performance,  we  accepted  the  tires  for 
return. 

Our  experience  Indicates  that  only  In  iso- 
lated Instances  have  tires  found  their  way 
Into  use  by  the  ultimate  consumer  because 
of  our  effective  safeguards.  These  Include: 

1.  Intensive  research,  development,  and 
testing  to  Insure  that  the  specifications  to 
which  our  tires  are  built  exceed  desired 
safety  standards. 

2.  A  quality  control  program  starting  with 
raw  materials  and  extending  through  100 
per  cent  inspection  of  tires  during  and  after 
production. 

3.  An  extensive  feed-back  alert  system 
which  monitors  the  performance  of  our  tires 
in  actual  highway  service  and  is  the  basis 
for  continuing  Improvement  and  modifica- 
tion to  meet  changing  conditions  of  service. 

The  design  and  development  of  our  prod- 
uct is  the  foundation  of  our  whole  quality 
control  program.  Our  research  and  develop- 
ment staffs  have  been  provided  with  the 
most  modern  scientific  tools.  The  use  of  beta 
ray  gauges,  radioisotopes,  computer  analyses, 
etc.,  has  enabled  our  tire  engineers  to  tnake 
significant  advances  in  tire  performance. 

Before  a  new  tire  Is  approved  for  produc- 
tion in  our  plants.  It  has  been  subjected  to 
millions  of  miles  of  exhaustive  tests  con- 
ducted over  many  months.  Hundreds  of  tires 
are  involved  with  punishing  exposure  to 
extremes  of  overloads,  excessive  speeds,  un- 
der-lnflatlon.  and  high  temperatures.  Tests 
are  run  deliberately  with  abnormally  severe 
conditions  Intended  to  result  in  tire  failures 
as  a  means  of  evaluating  margins  of  dura- 
bility beyond  those  encountered  in  normal 
conditions. 

In  the  year  1966,  this  testing  amounted  tc 
over  31.700.000  miles  on  Goodyear-owned  and 
operated  test  cars  and  specialized  laboratory 
test  dynamometers.  Testing  such  as  this  pro- 
vides the  best  assurance  possible  that  the 
design  and  specification  of  every  one  of  our 


tires  iB  such  as  to  be  cmpletely  safe  In  the 
service  for  which  It  Is  intended. 

It  Is  not  until  a  new  product  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  and  proven  that  Good- 
year management  releases  the  specification 
for  tires  to  be  manufactured  and  offered  for 
sale  to  the  public. 

The  next  step  in  our  quality  control  pro- 
gram is  to  insure  that  all  tires  manufactured 
in  our  plants  are  built  to  the  rigid  produc- 
tion specifications. 

Our  extensive  plant  quality  control  system 
is  designed  and  operated  so  that  only  high 
quality,  safe  tires  are  manufactured.  The 
most  effective  means  we  have  found  to  In- 
sure high  quality,  safe  tires  is  the  incorpo- 
ration of  quality  control  checks  at  every  step 
In  the  manufacturing  process.  The  task  of 
maintaining  the  quality  of  Goodyear  prod- 
ucts Is  the  responsibility  of  the  research  and 
development,  manufacturing,  and  quality 
control  divisions. 

As  an  added  safeguard,  quality  control 
does  not  report  to  the  manufacturing  orga- 
nization. 

Our  qu.illty  control  network  begins  with 
testing  of  every  lot  of  Incoming  material, 
rubbers,  compounds,  fabrics,  and  bead  wire. 
It  continues  with  frequent  control  check- 
points throughout  the  Individual  operations, 
utilizing  Inspection  by  machines,  humans. 
and  highly  sophisticated  electronic  detection 
gear. 

I  See  Exhibit  attached  which  constitutes 
Pages  4  and  5  of  November  4,  1966,  issue  of 
the  Wlngfoot  Clan,  a  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Company  employee  publication.)  (Not 
printed  In  Record.) 

The  numerous  Inspections  of  preassembly 
components  are  conducted  with  100  per  cent 
Insjiectlon  of  each  assembled  tire  before  It 
Is  cured;  and,  again,  after  It  has  been  cxired. 
Thus  each  tire  receives  two  thorough  inapec- 
tlons  immediately  before  it  is  released  to 
shipping  departments. 

Our  performance  proof  testing  does  not 
stop  after  approval  of  the  speclflcatlone  for 
production  tires.  All  manufacturing  plants 
have  their  own  test  wheel  reslllometers  and 
use  them  continuously  for  testing  samples 
selected  from  dally  production.  During  the 
year  1966  an  additional  two  million  tire 
miles  were  run  on  these  test  wheels  under 
accelerated  conditions  more  extreme  than 
those  encountered  In  regular  service.  This 
provides  the  best  assurance  possible  that 
tires  we  manufacttore  will  provide  ccwnpletely 
safe  and  satisfactory  performance  In  the 
service  for  which  they  have  been  designed. 
We  have  long  recognized  that  even  this 
rigorous  testing  and  quality  control  within 
our  organization  Is  not  the  final  proof  of 
product  performance.  The  ultimate  test  Is 
how  the  tire  performs  In  the  hands  of  the 
customer. 

That  is  why  we  maintain  an  extensive 
feed-back  alert  system  to  tell  us  how  our 
tires  perform  In  actual  use. 

This  starts  with  our  consumer  guarantee 
program.  Every  one  of  our  70.000  tire  out- 
lets is  authorized  to  honor  our  guarantee. 
These  retailers.  In  turn,  report  to  our  ex- 
tensive service  organization  specific  Informa- 
tion at>out  product  performance.  Very  few 
performance  problems  actually  relate  to 
safety — rather,  they  are  concerned  with  eco- 
nomic factors  and  esthetic  factors  such  as 
wear,  ride,  and  handling.  These  perform- 
ance data  are  carefully  analyzed  and  provide 
the  basis  for  constant  improvement  In  the 
design  of  the  product. 

Clearly,  in  this  way  we  accomplish  two 
important  objectives: 

First,  It  gives  us  comprehensive  and 
meaningful  information  about  the  nature 
of  product  performance  which  enables  us  to 
Improve  and  modify  the  design  of  the  tire 
to  meet  changing  conditions  of  use. 

Secondly,  it  provides  a  motivation  and 
incentive  for  Improving  the  quality  of  the 
tires  because  tires  which  do  not  live  up  to 
their  guarantee  Jeopardize  our  good  name 
and   reputation. 


There  is  a  great  amount  of  automation  in 
tire  manufacturing,  although  there  neces- 
sarily are  certain  operations  which  Involve 
individual  skills.  Tires  are  built  one  at  a 
time  by  individual  tire  builders,  and  their 
quality  Is  highly  dependent  on  the  procedure 
and  skills  of  each  Individual  builder.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  tire  which  may  per- 
form below  standard  In  the  field  Is  an 
exception. 

Your  continuing  Interest  In  tire  safety 
is  one  which  we  share.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we,  the  Rubber  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, and  other  members  of  the  Industry, 
have  renewed  our  efforts  to  educate  drivers 
on  the  Importance  of  proper  maintenance 
and  Inspection  of  tires. 

Our  exp>erlence  shows  the  principal  cause 
of  tire  dllDculty  on  the  highway  Is  exces- 
sively worn,  damaged,  and  improperly  main- 
tained tires.  Widespread  dissemination  of 
information  such  as  contained  In  the  en- 
closed booklet  will  do  much  to  help  reduce 
this  problem.  (See  attached.) 

We  strongly  8UK)ort  the  efforts  of  the 
National  Safety  Bureau  to  establish  com- 
pulsory vehicle  inspection.  Including  tires. 
We  are  concerned  that  the  proposed  budget 
for  such  programs  may  be  cut  by  Congress. 
We  hope.  Senator  Nelson,  that  you  will  use 
your  substantial  Influence  to  secure  the  ap- 
propriations required  to  continue  these  pro- 
grams of  education  and  regulation. 

Let  me  assure  you.  Senator,  that  Improving 
highway  safety  has  always  been  a  subject 
of  prime  concern  to  our  company,  and  It 
will  continue  to  receive  the  highest  priority 
In  all  of  our  programs. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Victor  Holt,  Jr. 

ScHENT7rr  Industries.  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md..  September  13,  1967. 
Hon.  Gatlord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Nelson  :  In  reply  to  your 
letter  and  the  requested  Information,  Sche- 
nuit  does  not  manufacture  psissenger.  bus 
or  truck  tires.  We  are  a  small  specialty  man- 
ufacturer producing  lawn  and  garden.  In- 
dustrial and  aircraft  tires.  We  do  market  a 
limited  line  of  passenger  and  truck  tires 
which  are  produced  for  us  by  the  Daj-ton 
Tire  and  Rubljer  Company,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company. 
(Our  unit  sales  for  passenger  and  truck  tires 
would  be  less  than  two-tenths  of  one  per- 
cent of  total  Industry  sales) . 

To  date,  our  experience  with  these  auto- 
motive and  truck  tires  has  been  excellent. 
We  have  had  no  product  problems  of  a  whole- 
sale or  epidemic  nature.  Otir  only  adjust- 
ments have  been  an  Individual  nature  cov- 
ered under  our  standard  warranty  or  road 
hazard  guarantee  and  tre  hMve  never  had  a 
recall  of  tires  by  group  or  category. 

I  trust  this  will  answer  your  letter  satis- 
factorily and  clarify  Schenult's  position  in 
the  Industry. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Oliver  S.  Travers,  Jr., 

President. 

The  Datton  Tire  A  Rubber  Co., 
Dayton,  Ohio.  September  18, 1967. 
Senator  Gatlord  Nelson. 
U.S.  Senate, 

Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson;  Your  August  12. 
1967  letter  covered  a  subject  which  Is  of  great 
concern  to  us  at  The  Dayton  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company. 

You  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  we 
are  a  Division  of  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company,  and  we  have  been  given  the  op- 
portunity to  review  Mr.  E.  B.  Hathaway's 
August  28,  1967  letter  to  you.  Our  observa- 
tions have  been  similar  to  those  of  Firestone's 
as  outlined  by  Mr.  Hathaway  and,  therefore. 
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you  may  accept  the  information  In  Mr.  Hath- 
away's  letter  as  our  response  to  your  Inquiry. 
Very  truly  yours, 

C,  M.  Barnes. 

President. 

Lee  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Conshohocken,  Pa.,  September  13,  1967. 
Hon. Gaylord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Nelson  :  I  have  your  let- 
ter of  August  12  relative  to  the  tire  ex- 
perience of  various  people  as  it  has  been 
brought  to  your  attention. 

I  would  like  to  preface  my  remarlcs  by  ad- 
vising you  that  the  Lee  Tire  &  Rubber  Com- 
pany was  formed  in  the  spring  of  1965  and 
began  the  manufacture  of  Lee  tires  in  July. 
1965.  Although  the  origin  of  the  Lee  name 
goes  back  many  years,  the  name  was  acquired 
by  our  company  from  Lee  National  Corpora- 
tion in  the  spring  of  1965. 

We,  too,  are  keenly  interested  in  automo- 
tive safety  and  thie  important  safety  func- 
tions performed  by  the  tire  on  a  vehicle. 

Quality  control  is  a  pertinent  part  of  each 
step  in  our  manufacturing  process.  Begin- 
ning with  a  carefully  devised  speclflcation. 
with  emphasis  on  safety  and  durability,  the 
preparation  of  materials  Is  checked  repeated- 
ly and  the  finished  product  inspected  care- 
fully for  compliance  with  the  specification. 
Only  those  tires  which  meet  the  specifica- 
tion are  released  for  sale  to  the  public. 

It  has  been  my  experience  over  many  years 
in  the  tire  business  that  the  greatest  cause 
of  tire  failure  Is  abuse.  Running  tires  under- 
inflated  la  typical  of  the  kind  of  abuse  I  have 
reference  to.  The  air  pressure  In  a  tire  must 
be  maintained  at  the  proper  level  If  the  tire 
is  to  give  safe  and  satisfactory  service. 

A  tire  is  not  Indestructible.  It  requires  care 
and  attention  the  same  as  any  other  quality 
product.  You  can  liken  air  In  a  tire  to  oil  In 
an  engine. 

My  point  In  citing  the  foregoing  is  to  sug- 
gest, taking  first  things  first,  that  thought 
be  given  to  a  program  of  public  education  in 
the  care  of  tires  and  how  essential  it  is  to 
their  driving  safety. 

I  personally  am  aware  of  a  comprehensive 
effort  being  made  to  Improve  the  driving 
habits  of  the  public — urging  the  motorist  to 
drive  at  sensible  speeds — stop  for  a  brief 
respite  on  the  turnpike  or  interstate  high- 
way— learn  to  drive  defensively,  etc.  As  part 
of  these  public  education  efforts,  the  proper 
care  and  maintenance  of  tires  could  well  be 
included  In  the  interest  of  safer  driving. 

I  appreciate  that  this  letter  does  not  give 
you  precisely  the  Information  that  you  re- 
quested. However,  my  own  feeling  is  that  the 
Industry  through  RMA  has  already  taken 
steps  through  the  Institution  of  safety  stand- 
ards to  protect  the  public.  The  logical  next 
step.  In  my  opinion,  should  be  a  combined 
effort  of  the  Industry  and  government  to  In- 
form the  public  of  what  they  should  do  to 
keep  their  tires  In  safe  operating  condition. 
Yours  very  truly, 

W.  O   Green. 

President. 

Pirelli, 
Milan,  September  26, 1967. 
Senator  Gaylobd  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Nelson  :  Your  letter  of  August 
12th  addressed  to  my  Father,  has  been  re- 
ferred to  me  for  action. 

As  you  are  perhaps  aware,  our  Company 
has  been  actively  exporting  Pirelli  tyres  to 
the  USA  since  1960.  They  are  sold  to  a  spe- 
cialized public  of  knowledgeable  motorists 
who  are  particularly  appreciating  their  high 
performance    levels.    Pirelli    tyres    are    nor- 


mally Included  in  the  "premium"  price  cate- 
gory. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that,  clnce  the  very 
beginning  of  our  sales  activity  in  the  USA, 
It  was  not  necessary  to  recall  a  single  tyre 
for  reasons  that  would  have  affected  the 
safety  of  their  users.  Because  we  believe  that 
the  questions  listed  in  your  li-'-ter  refer  par- 
ticularly to  safety  consideratlonB,  it  would 
be  possible  for  us  to  limit  our  answers  to 
the  above  Information. 

However,  since  there  were  some  tyres  re- 
called to  Italy  In  1965  and  1966,  for  minor 
quality  problems  such  as  unusually  rapid 
tread  wear,  we  have  thought  It  advisable  to 
give  you  the  information  listed  In  attach- 
ments (a)  and  (b) . 

I  hope  that  my  answer  is  fully  respondent 
to  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  your 
request. 

Sincerely, 

Leopoldo  Pirelli. 


[Prom  Pirelli  Sales,  Inc.] 
Attachment  A 

(a)  A  list  of  recalled  or  modified  tires  by 
number,  type  and  size: 

6.00S-13,  Semplone  "S",  Tubel. 
6.00S-13.  Semplone  "S",  Tubel.,  WSW. 
6.50S-13.  Semplone  "S",  Tubel. 
6.50S-13.  Semplone  "S".  Tubel.,  WSW, 
7.00S-13.  Semplone  '-S",  Tubel.,  WSW. 
6.50S-14,  Semplone  "S",  Tubel.,  WSW. 
7.00S-14,  Semplone  "S",  Tubel. 
700S-14.  Semplone  "S",  Tubel.,  WSW. 
7.50S-14,  Semplone  "S",  Tubel. 
7.50S-14,  Semplone  "S",  Tubel..  WSW. 
8.00S-14.  Semplone  "S",  Tubel. 
8.00S-14,  Semplone  "S",  Tubel..  WSW. 
8.50S-14,  Semplone  "S",  Tubel. 
8.50S-14,  Semplone  "S",  Tubel.,  WSW. 
6.00S-15,  Semplone  "S",  Tubel. 
6.0OS-15,  Semplone  "S",  Tubel..  WSW. 
6.70S-15,  Semplone  "S",  Tubel. 
6.70S-15.  Semplone  "S",  Tubel.,  WSW. 
7.60S-15,  Semplone  "S",  Tubel. 
7.60S-15,  Semplone  "S",  Tubel.,  WSW. 

(b)  The  date  of  recall:  1248  units  re- 
turned to  Milan.  Italy,  5-19-66;  1945  units 
retured  to  Milan,  Italy,  7-12-66. 

(C)   The  nature  of  the  defect: 

Tread  wearing  out  more  rapidly  than 
usually  expected  (error  in  rubber  compound 
not  affecting  safety).  Tires  otherwise  of  the 
very   best  quality. 

(d)  The  length  of  time  between  the  first 
marketing  date  and  discovery  of  the  defect; 
Approximately  6  months. 

(e)  The  date  of  the  Initial  discovery  which 
led  to  the  recall  campaign:  September,  1965. 

<f)  The  efficiency  of  recall  campaigns  at 
stated  dates  and  In  terms  of  numbers  lo- 
cated and  recalled :  Decision  to  re-purchase 
made  In  March,  1966.  Shipments  to  Milan 
made  In  May  and  July,  1966. 

(g)  Parties  from  whom  tires  were  re- 
called— wholesalers,  dealers  or  final  cus- 
tomers: Wholesalers  and  retailers. 

(h)  Whether  the  tires  were  sold  or  leased; 
Sold. 

(1)  Data  on  defective  tires  not  recalled: 
All  known  cases  were  either  re-purchased  or 
adjusted. 

(J)  Copies  of  recall  or  modification  letters 
or  other  notifications  to  wholesalers,  deal- 
ers and  consumers:  Verbal  authorization 
given  to  return  tires  to  Pirelli  Sales,  Inc. 


(Prom  Pirelli  Sales.  Inc.) 
Attachment  B 
(a)   A  list  of  recalled  or  modified  Urea  by 
number,  type  and  size: 
6.00-13,  Inverno  Tubeless. 
6.40-13,  Inverno  Tubeless. 
6.50-13,  Inverno  TXibeless. 
6.50-13,  Inverno  Tubeless.  WSW. 
6.50-14,  Inverno  Tubeless. 
7.0O-13,  Inverno  Tubeless. 


7.00-13,  Inverno  Tubeless,  WSW. 
7.00-14.  Inverno  Tubeless. 
7.00-14,  Inverno  Tubeless,  WSW. 
7.50-14,  Inverno  Tubeless. 
7.50-14,  Inverno  Tubeless,  WSW 
8.00-14,  Inverno  Tubeless. 
8.00-14,  Inverno  Tubeless.  WSW. 
6.70-15,  Inverno  Tubeless. 
6.70-13.  Inverno  Tube  Type. 
6.40-15,  Inverno  Tube  Type. 
6.70-15,  Inverno  Tube  Type. 

(b)  The  date  of  recall:  Two  thousand  nine 
hundred  ninety-seven  units  returned  to 
Milan,  Italy,  July  12,  1966;  one  hundred  sixty- 
seven  units  returned  to  Milan,  Italy,  October 
28,  1966. 

(c)  The  nature  of  the  defect;  Occasional 
stripping  of  tread  block  edges. 

(d)  The  length  of  time  between  the  first 
marketing  date  and  discovery  of  the  defect: 
6  months. 

(e)  The  date  of  the  initial  discovery  which 
led  to  the  recall  campaign;  Approximately  6 
months  to  Interruption  of  sales. 

(f)  The  efficiency  of  recall  camp>aignB  at 
stated  dates  and  In  terms  of  numbers  lo- 
cated and  recalled;  Approximately  18  months 
to  actual  shipment  to  Milan. 

(g)  Parties  from  whom  tires  were  re- 
called— wholesalers,  dealers  or  final  custom- 
ers: Wholesalers  and  retailers. 

(h)  Whether  the  tires  were  sold  or  leased: 
Sold. 

(I)  Data  on  defective  tires  not  recalled: 
All  known  cases  were  either  re-purchased  or 
adjusted. 

(J)  Copies  of  recall  or  modification  letters 
or  other  r.otlflcatlons  to  wholesalers,  deal- 
ers and  consumers:  Verbal  authorization  giv- 
en to  return  tires  to  Pirelli  Sales,  Inc. 

McCreary  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.. 

Indiana,  Pa.,  October  3,  1967. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wa.^hington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson;  In  January,  1963. 
our  company  took  a  public  stand  in  favor  of 
some  kind  of  minimum  performance  stand- 
ards for  tires.  At  that  time,  everyone  else 
was  saying  that  this  represented  a  "blow  to 
free  enterprise"  or  that  it  was  "much  too 
complex  a  subject  for  standardization"  or 
that  it  would  "ellmnate  competition",  etc., 
etc.  In  short,  they  all  agreed  that  it  was 
"impossible"  to  set  meaningful  performance 
standards  for  tires. 

Frankly.  I  must  admit  that  there  were 
times  when  I  was  sure  that  we  were  a  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  that  no  one  was 
listening  at  all.  But  we  felt  so  strongly  about 
the  whole  neglected  subject  of  tire  safety 
that  we  refused  to  keep  quiet;  we  kept  on 
talking  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  were  sure 
no  one  was  listening. 

Fortunately,  we  were  wrong.  Someone  was 
listening. 

A  handful  of  legislators,  both  state  and 
federal,  began  to  realize  that  the  vast  sub- 
ject of  automotive  safety  had  been  almost 
completely  ignored,  and  that  It  was  now  time 
for  legislative  action.  The  final  result  was 
the  passage  of  the  National  Traffic  Safety 
Act,  In  1966. 

If  I  may  modestly  say  so,  I  feel  that  our 
company's  pioneering  stand  on  tire  perform- 
ance standards  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  ultimate  passage  of  the  National  Traf- 
fic Safety  Act.  Someone  was  listening,  in- 
deed. 

This  brief  background  now  brings  me  to 
the  question  raised  in  your  letter  concern- 
ing the  recall  of  defective  tires.  I  think  we 
must  first  answer  the  question.  "What  con- 
stitutes a  defective  tire?" 

Our  feeling  on  this  question  Is  simply 
that  a  defective  tire  Is  one  which  Is  subject 
to  sudden  and  unannounced  catastrophic 
failure  ...  a     'blow-out. '     Anything     less 
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than  this  is  not  a  "defective"  tire,  but  is 
rather  a  tire  which  may  deliver  less-than- 
normal  service.  For  example,  tire  manufac- 
turers are  plagued  from  time  to  time  by 
tires  whose  treads  wear  out  sooner  than  nor- 
mal, or  tires  which  develop  separations  be- 
tween pUee,  or  white  sldewalls  which  turn 
distressingly  brown,  etc.  But  these  tires  are 
not  subject  to  blow-outs.  Their  owners  may 
not  be  happy  with  the  service  they  are  get- 
ting, but  at  least  they're  alive  and  complain- 
ing. 

We  are  not  going  to  claim  that  we  never 
made  a  bad  tire;  and  I  don't  think  that  there 
Is  a  tire  manufacturer  In  this  country  who 
would  make  such  a  ridiculous  claim.  Like 
all  tire  manufacturers,  we've  had  our  share 
of  "problem  children"  and  I  suppose  we'll 
have  some  more  of  them  at  some  unknown 
time  in  the  future.  But  these  "problem  chil- 
dren"  were  not  prone  to  blow-outs.  There 
may  have  been  some  wear-outs,  sag-outs  and 
brown -cuts  In  the  group,  but  there  weren't 
any  blow-outs. 

The  exhaustive  road-testing  and  test-wheel 
testing  which  precedes  the  Introduction  of 
any  new  tire  line  precludes  the  possibility  of 
an  Inherently  defective  line  of  tires  ever 
getting  to  the  market-place.  After  a  new 
design  has  been  approved,  the  first  comment 
is  usually,  "It  looks  good  .  .  .  but  how  wUl  It 
run?"  We  attempt  to  answer  this  first  by 
running  the  new  tire  on  an  Indoor  test  wheel, 
gradually  building  up  the  load  on  the  tire 
until  It  Is  considerably  higher  than  normal 
highway  usage.  If  there  are  any  blow-out 
tendencies  in  Our  New  Hope  for  the  Future, 
they  will  show  up  on  the  test  wheel,  because 
Internal  tire  temperatures  get  much  hotter 
here  than  they  do  on  the  highway. 

The  test  wheel  does  not  tell  us  how  far 
the  tire  will  run.  It  merely  answers  the  ques- 
tion, "Will  it  run  at  all  at  maximum  load?" 
If  It  will,  the  next  step  Is  to  road-test  It  and 
the  road  test  answers  the  question,  "How  far 
will  the  tire  run?"  The  problem  of  blowouts 
is  simply  not  a  factor  in  the  road  test,  be- 
cause the  tire  has  already  passed  the  In^ 
door-test-wheel  phase.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
as  the  tire  wears  more  and  more  of  Its  tread 
off  in  the  road  test,  it  runs  cooler  and  cooler, 
and  is  less  likely  to  blow  out  than  a  brand- 
new  tire. 

Tires  do  blow  out;  but  It's  usually  because 
they  have  been  worn  beyond  the  point  where 
they  should  have  been  replaced,  or  because 
they  have  hit  a  sharp  obstacle  and  been 
ruptured,  or  because  they  have  been  sub- 
jected to  overloads  for  which  they  were  not 
designed. 

All  this  Is  merely  to  support  our  contention 
that  no  tire  manufacturer  In  his  right  mind 
would  ever  let  a  blow-out-prone  tire  on  the 
market.  The  test-wheel  probing  for  this  de- 
fect is;  (1)  quick,  and  (2)  cheap.  If  it  cost  a 
million  dollars  and  took  six  months  to  test 
for  a  tire's  blow-out  resistance,  we  could  un- 
derstand why  a  manufacturer  might  be 
tempted  to  save  all  that  time  and  money, 
cross  his  corporate  fingers  and  hope  for  the 
best  as  his  New  Offering  hit  the  market.  But 
because  using  an  Indoor  test  wheel  to  test 
for  a  tire's  resistance  to  blow-outs  Is  quick 
and  relatively  Inexpensive,  a  tire  manufac- 
turer would  have  to  be  literally  out  of  his 
mind  to  cut  this  particular  corner. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  feel  that  It  Is 
extremely  unlikely  that  a  truly  "defective" 
tire  has  ever  been  offered  to  the  American 
public.  We  have  never  had  to  recall  any  "de- 
fective" tires  for  the  simple  reason  that  we 
have  never  sold  any  tires  which  were  "de- 
fective". I.e.;  subject  to  sudden  and  un- 
announced catastrophic  failure. 

We  can  also  truthfully  say  that  we  do  not 
know  of  any  competitor  who  has  sold  any 
"defective"  tires. 

In  view  of  the  points  made  above,  I  hope 
you  will  agree  that  any  further  comment  by 


us  on  the  subject  of  a  recAll  program  for  new 
tires  would  be  superfluous. 
Very  truly, 

Harbt  C.  McCrkaey, 

President. 

The  Mohawk  RrrsBER  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio,  October  6. 1967. 
Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  In  receipt  of  your  recent 
letter  requesting  Information  dealing  with 
the  recall,  since  1960,  of  our  Company's 
products  due  to  design  or  manufacturing 
defects. 

First,  I  would  like  to  state  that  we  have 
studied  the  examples  set  forth  In  your  letter 
and  none  of  them,  to  the  best  of  our  knowl- 
edge, pertain  to  our  products. 

You,  I  am  sure,  are  aware  of  the  method 
of  manufacturing  tires,  the  large  and  diversi- 
fied number  of  raw  materials  that  make  a 
tire  and  the  fact  that  many  of  these  materials 
lose  their  Individual  Identity  In  the  finished 
product.  For  these  reasons  we  have,  over 
many  years,  developed  an  extensive  quality 
control  system  within  both  our  Technical 
Department  and  each  of  our  tire  manufactur- 
ing plants.  All  incoming  raw  materials  are 
checked  by  shipment  or  b-itch  number  and, 
of  course,  during  the  various  stages  of  manu- 
facturing, quality  control  men  are  making 
continuous  checks  to  insure  that  our  product 
meets  all  the  specifications  established  for 
it.  We  are  most  proud  of  the  quality  of  Mo- 
hawk products  over  the  years. 

In  the  area  of  tire  design,  we  have  a  capa- 
ble, highly  trained  staff  of  men  who  are 
qualified  to  design  tires  which  will  meet,  In 
every  way,  the  service  demands  put  on  tires 
today.  In  addition,  we  carry  on  extensive  tire 
testing  programs  prior  to  marketing  any  new 
product,  as  well  as  for  changes  in  our  exist- 
ing line.  We  feel  expenditures  in  this  area 
are  of  the  utmost  importance. 

As  a  result  of  our  quality  control  system 
and  development  programs,  we  have  had  no 
occasion  where  a  complete  production  line  of 
tires  has  been  returned  from  service.  We 
have  returned  tires  from  the  retail  trade  in 
order  to  determine  quality  checks  made  in 
our  plant.  I  believe  that  the  answers  to  your 
questions  will  be  found  in  the  appropriate 
order.  I  hasten  to  add,  even  of  this  minimal 
number  of  tires  returned,  it  was  purely  pre- 
cautionary. 

(a)  436  10.00-20-12  PR  Ultlmller  heavy 
truck  tires. 

(b)  The  tires  were  returned  In  the  first 
half  of  1967. 

(c)  Tires  received  for  adjustment  were 
suspected  to  have  an  incorrect  compound  in 
the  tire. 

(dl  The  tires  were  marketed  between  Jan- 
uary and  April  1967. 

(ei  The  initial  discovery  of  a  possible  de- 
fect was  discovered  in  early  1967. 

(f)  Completely  effective,  no  need  for  fur- 
ther precautions. 

ig)  Tires  sold  to  wholesalers  and  dealers, 
not  the  final  customers. 

(h)  The  tires  were  sold. 

(1)  We  know  of  no  defective  tires  in  serv- 
ice. 

(j)  Handled  through  technical  people, 
order  department  and  field  sales  personnel 
by  telephone. 

It  has  long  been  of  concern  to  us  that 
many  drivers,  both  abuse  their  tires  and  are 
seemingly  unconcerned  when  their  tire  tread 
is  gone.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and 
experience,  all  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
accidents  which  are  attributed  to  tires  are 
the  result  of  abuse  of  tires  and /or  tires  In 
use  which  an  inspection  would  have  Indi- 
cated should  have  been  replaced.  Tire  Inspec- 
tion should,  and  must,  be  a  responsibility  of 
the  person  driving  and  we  are  very  much 
in  favor  of  legislation  which  will  make  tire 


Inspection  (and,  where  necessary,  replace- 
ment of  the  tire)  mandatory  and  would  also 
hope  that  such  legislation  would  provide  law 
enforcement  personnel  with  adequate  powers 
to  enforce  such  laws. 

Very  truly  yours, 

HxNRT  M.  Pawcftt,  President. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSOR    OF   BILL 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadce],  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  HoLLmcs]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  <S.  2074)  a  bill 
to  amend  title  XVni  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  related  provisions  of  other 
acts  to  permit  individuals  insured  for 
benefits  under  part  A  of  such  title  to 
receive,  for  a  limited  period,  certain  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  inpatient  hospital 
services  and  outpatient  hospital  diagnos- 
tic services  furnished  to  them  by  certain 
hospitals  not  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram established  by  such  part  A,  and  to 
permit  individuals  so  insured  to  receive 
certain  payments  with  respect  to  emer- 
gency hospital  services  furnished  to  them 
by  certain  hospitals  which  are  licensed 
under  State  law  but  which  are  not  au- 
thorized to  be  paid  under  such  part  A  for 
services  provided  by  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that,  at  its  next 
pilnting,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  IMr.  Mttskie]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  joint  resolution  cS.J.  Res. 
54)  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  repwrted 
that  on  today,  November  8,  1967,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
Joint  resolution; 

S.  219.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculttire  to  sell  certain  land  in  Lander. 
Wyo.,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  423.  An  act  authorising  the  use  of  addi- 
tional funds  to  defray  certain  Increased  costs 
associated  with  the  oonstructlon  of  the  small- 
boat  harbor  at  Manele  Bay,  Lanal.  Hawaii, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1391.  An  act  to  cancel  certain  construc- 
tion costs  and  Irrigation  assessments  charge- 
able against  lands  of  the  Fort  Peck  Indian 
Reservation.  Mont  ; 

S.  2179.  An  act  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
special  milk  programs  for  the  Armed  Forces 
and  veterans  hospltsils;  and 

S.J.  Res.  114.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  in  cer- 
tain cases. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS  BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public 
hearings     have     been     scheduled     for 
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Wednesday,  November  15,  1967.  at  10:30 
a.m..  In  room  2228,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  on  the  following  nominations: 

James  M.  Carter,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  judge,  ninth  circuit,  vice  Gil- 
bert H.  Jertberg,  retired. 

Herbert  N.  Maletz,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Court,  vice 
Philip  Nichols.  Jr..  elevated. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  above  nomina- 
tions may  make  such  representations  as 
may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi    [Mr.   Eastland] 
chairman,  myself,  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]. 


THE  HIGHWAY  AS  CATALYST— IM- 
PORTANT HEARINGS  ARE  TO  BE 
HELD  BY  THE  SENATE  PUBLIC 
WORKS  COMMITTEE  ON  HIGH- 
WAY PLANNING  POLICIES 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  will  begin  a 
series  of  policy  review  hearings  on  Tues- 
day, November  14.  dealing  with  the  op- 
portunities and  problems  related  to  the 
planning,  design  and  impact  of  the  high- 
way program  in  urban  areas.  We  expect 
these  hearings  to  continue  for  several 
weeks. 

Urban  highways  are  a  basic  element  In 
the  transportation  skeleton  of  the  city. 
As  such,  they  affect  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  urban  arer,  and  the 
life  within  it.  The  concept  of  providing 
efficient  trarvsportation  within  and  be- 
tween the  urban  areas  of  our  Nation  is 
basic  to  the  Interstate  Highway  System. 
The  urban  highways  are  vital  segments 
of  this  integrated,  unified  national  net- 
work. The  Congress  has  placed  Itself 
clearly  on  the  record  as  considering  the 
urban  highway  fundamental  to  the  na- 
tional roads  program. 

In  many  of  the  cities  of  our  country, 
great  controversy  has  developed  over  the 
route  location  and  design  of  segments  of 
urban  highways.  Experience  In  New  Or- 
leans, San  Francisco.  New  York,  Chicago. 
Seattle.  San  Antonio.  Memphis,  Minne- 
apolis, and  elsewhere  indicates  either 
that  the  laws  are  Inadequate  to  encour- 
age the  full  utilization  of  the  opportuni- 
ties presented  by  the  highway  or  that 
the  legislative  Intent  to  do  so  Is  not  fully 
being  realized  In  the  Wghway  planning 
process.  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  developed  innova- 
tive solutions,  which  together  with  other 
governmental  programs,  are  utilizing  the 
highway  for  positive  plarmlng  and  de- 
velopment. 

If  out  of  these  controversies  new  meth- 
ods and  suggested  governmental  struc- 
tural revisions  emerge,  we  will  strengthen 
the  use  of  highway  planning  as  a  tool 
for  positive  urban  development. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  to  reexamine  the  broad 
local  and  national  needs  such  urban 
highways  should  serve  and  to  examine 
policy  alternatives  relative  to  achieving 
those  goals. 

The  highway  will  be  examined  as  an 
important  opportunity-creating  element 
of  urban  development.  The  urban  high- 


way does  affect  the  environment  of  the 
city.  Highway  planning  must  take  Into 
account  the  social,  economic,  ecological, 
demographic,  esthetic,  and  the  other  fac- 
tors which  constitute  the  total  environ- 
ment of  the  city.  Highway  planning  must 
be  coordinated  with  all  planning  activi- 
ties in  the  city. 

We  will  be  concerned  with  the  role  of 
the  urban  highway  as  an  instrument  of 
urban  policy.  The  interrelation  of  govern- 
mental functions  concerning  highway 
planning  and  design  and  more  broadly 
based  planning  functions  will  be  ex- 
amined m  this  context.  Central  to  this 
examination  must  be  a  concern  for  the 
interrelation  between  and  the  adequacy 
of,  the  Federal,  State,  regional,  and  lo- 
cal decisionmaking  bodies,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  their  interaction  on  the  positive 
goals  sought  to  be  achieved. 

This  examination  will  necessitate  the 
accumulation  of  more  information  con- 
cerning the  Impact  of  the  highway  on 
the  city,  and  on  the  opportunities  that  a 
highway  can  present.  The  residents  of 
urban  neighborhoods  as  well  as  the  sub- 
urbanite and  the  businessman  all  have 
a  deep  stake  in  the  impact  of  the  high- 
way on  the  urban  environment.  The  op- 
portunities   for    air    rights    utilization, 
open  spaces,  urban  renewal,  and  control 
of  urban  growth  should  be  more  fully 
explored.  Innovative  approaches  to  high- 
way planning  and  design,  and  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  structure  of  the  govern- 
mental bodies  charged  with  such  respon- 
sibilities, will  be  examined  by  the  com- 
mittee members  who  are  always  seek- 
ing to  Improve  the  usefulness  and  value 
of  the  highway  program,  The  potential 
presented  through  close  cooperation  with 
other  governmental  programs,  such  as 
housing,  education,  and  various  trans- 
portation modes  is  indeed  great. 

While  the  policy  intent,  as  reflected  by 
the  various  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act,  is 
to  achieve  maximum  direct  and  Indirect 
utilization  of  the  highway  program,  the 
implementation  of  these  policy  decisions, 
experience  shows,  has  not  always  had  the 
desired  effects.  The  committee  will  be 
studying  the  effectiveness  of  the  admin- 
istrative implementation  of  these  poli- 
cies; for  example,  section  134  of  title  23 
provides  for  a  "continuing  comprehen- 
sive transportation  planning  process" 
and  section  128  provides  for  hearings  to 
be  conducted  by  the  State  highway  de- 
partment. We  will  be  seeking  ways  to 
make  these  provisions  more  significant. 
Various  alternative  governmental  struc- 
tures will  be  examined  with  the  Intent 
of  making  more  effective  use  of  the  high- 
way planning  and  hearing  processes  and 
procedures. 

During  the  hearings  we  will  receive 
testimony  from  at  least  five  categories  of 
witnesses : 

First,  we  expect  to  hear  from  people 
who  can  describe  the  general  problems 
of  the  city.  The  great  unrest  of  the  urban 
dweller,  the  shifts  of  population  within 
the  urban  area,  and  the  decentralization 
of  the  business  district,  which  are  all  af- 
fected by  the  urban  transportation  struc- 
ture, increase  the  impact  of  urban  high- 
way planning  and  design.  Our  examina- 
tion of  the  goals  of  urban  transportation 
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requires  a  continuing  understanding  of 
the  background  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities of  the  city  itself.  Transportation 
policy  decisions  must  be  made  in  the 
context  of  the  needs  of  the  urban  area 
and  its  inhabitants. 

The  second  group  will  be  people  who 
have  a  deep  Involvement  with  the  broad 
solutions  to  urban  problems.  It  Is  through 
an  appreciation  of  the  many  resources 
and  approaches  being  brought  to  bear 
on  the  multitude  of  urban  problems  that 
the  committee  can  best  understand  the 
range  of  factors  to  be  considered  In  high- 
way planning.  The  committee  will  be 
hearing  from  a  broad  base  of  specialties 
and  disciplines  that  are  contributing  to 
make  life  in  the  city  more  habitable. 
These  are  people  who  are  students  of  the 
different  factors  comprising  the  health 
and  vitality  of  the  cities.  As  specialists 
in  the  particular  fields  of  human  behavior 
that  are  components  of  urban  life,  they 
can  help  define  the  goals  and  policy  that 
transportation  should  serve. 

The  third  group  will  be  those  who  have 
the  political  responsibility  for  decisions 
at  the  local  level.  The  practical  consid- 
erations of  resolving  the  sometimes  con- 
flicting interests  within  the  city  form  an 
integral  part  of  this  series  of  hearings.  It 
is  at  the  local  level  that  these  decisions 
concerning  the  life  and  growth  of  the 
cities  must  be  made.  It  is  on  this  level 
that  the  most  immediate  benefits  of  gen- 
eral transportation  and  highway  plan- 
ning will  be  realized.  Members  of  the 
committee  will  be  seeking  the  views  of 
local  decisionmakers  as  to  their  expe- 
riences, and  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
various  administrative  structures  con- 
cerned with  life  in  the  metropolis  and 
the  growth  of  the  city. 

Those  people  concerned  with  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  highway  program  at  the 
urban  level  will  be  the  fourth  categoiy 
of  witnesses  to  be  heard  by  the  commit- 
tee. Those  at  the  State,  regional,  county, 
and  city  levels  who  have  the  continu- 
ing responsibilities  for  administering  the 
program,  and  building  safe  and  efficient 
highways  can  contribute  an  apprecia- 
tion for  the  practical  problems  encoun- 
tered. The  development  of  urban  high- 
way transportation  policy,  and  the  desire 
to  utilize  all  of  the  opportunities  avail- 
able must  be  realistically  conceived  to 
be  viable.  The  people  with  the  practical 
responsibilities  for  these  programs  will 
contribute  to  the  committee's  study  some 
insight  into  why  the  conflicts  and  con- 
troversies develop,  and  where  the  struc- 
tures and  procedures  can  be  modified  to 
achieve  better  results. 

As  a  conclusion  to  this  series  of  hear- 
ings into  the  broad  goals  and  policies  of 
the  highway  as  urban  catalyst,  the  com- 
mittee will  seek  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  the  major  Federal  departments  con- 
cerned with  life  In  the  urban  area,  with 
urban  planning  and  with  urban  trans- 
portation. We  will  solicit  the  aid  of  these 
Federal  departments  In  examining  urban 
pohcy  and  more  specifically  In  develop- 
ing urban  transportation  policy. 

The  committee  Is  concerned  also  with 
how  the  effects  of  the  transportation 
structure  on  the  city  are  being  consid- 
ered In  the  design  and  planning  of  the 
urban   highway.   How   much   Is  known 
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about  the  Impact  of  these  programs  on 
the  life  of  the  urban  resident  and  on  the 
dynamics  of  the  city,  and  how  is  this 
knowledge  brought  to  bear  on  the  prac- 
tical considerations  of  building  useful, 
safe,  and  well-designed  roads?  The  com- 
mittee will  want  to  know  more  about 
how  the  government  departments  are 
structured  to  meet  their  broad  respon- 
sibilities and  If  this  structure  Is  adequate 
to  best  utilize  the  program  as  a  positive 
tool  of  urban  development.  The  prac- 
tices of  these  agencies  in  administering 
the  basic  Federal  laws  will  be  explored. 

We  will  desire  to  know  how  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  relative  to  the  opportu- 
nities presented  by  these  programs  in  the 
urban  areas  is  being  implemented.  The 
Departments  will  be  called  last  so  that 
we  can  have  the  benefit  of  their  com- 
ments on  the  matters  discussed  by  the 
preceding  witnesses. 

As  I  said  in  my  speech  before  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highway 
O.licials,  "Our  World  Changes  as  We 
Walk  and  Ride  on  It" : 

Our  Nation  Is  not  the  same  demographl- 
cally  aa  It  was  In  1947  when  the  system  was 
first  begim.  It  Is  not  even  close  to  what  It  was 
In  1956  when  the  program  was  accelerated. 
The  most  profound  social  and  economic 
changes  that  our  Country  has  expierlenced  In 
the  past  100  years  have  taken  place  In  the 
past  two  decades.  Our  economy  today  has 
soared  beyond  the  expectation  of  the  most 
optimistic  post- World  War  II  forecasters. 
These  changes  have  had  their  effect  and  their 
Impact  on  the  highway  program.  We  have 
been  subjected  to  substantial  Increases  In  the 
cost  of  construction.  The  competition  for  ma- 
terials and  men  and  money  from  other  public 
programs  and  from  private  efforts  has  In- 
tensified. But  most  Importantly,  we  have  only 
recently  come  to  the  full  awareness  of  the 
Impact  of  highways  themselves. 

tniBAN     HIGHWAY     HILARtNGS 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  Join  with  Senator  Randolph,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works,  in  calling  attention  to  the  hear- 
ings scheduled  by  the  committee,  begin- 
ning next  week,  to  review  policies  affect- 
ing urban  highway  planning,  location 
and  design.  I  believe  these  hearings  can 
have  great  significance,  not  only  as  the 
urban  portions  of  the  Interstate  System 
move  toward  completion,  but  especially 
as  we  look  toward  the  highway  programs 
which  will  continue,  and  which  may  fol- 
low the  Interstate  program. 

Transportation  around,  Into,  and  with- 
in cities  has  the  most  profound  effect 
upon  nearly  every  activity  there — up>on 
the  changing  character  of  cities,  and 
upon  the  development  or  decay  or  growth 
of  areas  within  and  surrounding  urban 
centers.  It  affects  the  dally  lives  and  fu- 
ture plans  of  all  who  live  or  work  In  the 
area. 

Mass  transportation,  Interstate  routes, 
freeways,  primary  roads,  the  network 
of  streets,  parking  and  service  facilities, 
are  all  Involved  In  the  complex  structure 
which  supports  the  movement  of  persons 
and  goods,  and  therefore  affects  the  total 
activity  of  these  densely  settled  areas  and 
the  quality  of  urban  life. 

The  practical  problems  of  planning 
and  constructing  highways  designed  to 
serve  major  urban  centers  are  widely 
known — and  often  by  specific  examples 
having  acute  problems.  When  the  Fed- 


eral-aid highway  programs  began,  com- 
peting Interests  were  usually  evident, 
seeking  the  location  of  farm-market 
roads  and  the  advantages  of  high-service 
highways  through  rural  areas.  But  with- 
in cities,  It  is  commonplace  that  the 
alternatives  for  location  of  transporta- 
tion routes  all  Involve  dislocations  and 
disadvantages — and  have  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  development  consequences 
of  a  kind  and  order  of  magnitude  quite 
different  from  those  of  routes  serving 
rural  areas  or  between  the  Nation's 
centers  of  urban  activity. 

For  example,  urban  segments  will  con- 
stitute only  15  percent  of  the  total  mile- 
age of  the  Interstate  System.  But  it  is 
estimated  that  when  completed,  they  will 
carry  one-half  of  the  volume  of  traffic 
on  the  system,  and  will  account  for  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem. In  a  number  of  cities  these  vital 
links  In  the  Interstate  System,  which  are 
meant  to  serve  equally  local  needs  and 
interstate  commerce,  have  met  with  diffi- 
culties and  unresolved  problems  remain. 
We  know,  too,  that  in  the  years  ahead 
urban  freeways  and  distribution  roads, 
and  the  improvement  of  traffic  flow  on 
existing  networks,  must  be  given  a  higher 
priority. 

I  think  it  most  appropriate  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works 
should  receive  views  at  this  time  from 
those  who  understand  the  complex  and 
interrelated  problems  of  the  city,  from 
those  experienced  in  urban  planning, 
from  officials  who  have  local  responsi- 
bility, and  from  interested  Federal  agen- 
cies— as  well  as  from  those  primarily 
concerned  with  execution  of  the  existing 
highway  programs. 

We  know  that  the  challenges  and  op- 
portunities for  areawide  planning — in- 
cluding transportation — are  the  subject 
of  increasing  attention  and  new  effort  by 
many  agencies  and  thoughtful  officials, 
including  those  in  the  Departments  of 
Transportation  and  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  Governors,  mayors,  and 
State  highway  officials  are  also  increas- 
ingly concerned,  and  the  Sabcommittee 
on  Roads  will  have  the  benefit  of  their 
views. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  field  of 
great  opportunity.  For  the  very  mobility 
of  people  today,  and  the  activity  which 
we  call  "traffic."  exerts  a  pervasive  In- 
fluence— an  Influence  which  will  bring 
about  changes  in  any  event,  but  which 
with  purpose  may  be  guided  to  construc- 
tive effect.  Ignored  or  misunderstood, 
these  forces  could  contribute  to  disorder 
and  chaotic  development,  and  to  the 
deterioration  of  urban  life. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  hearings  will 
seek  a  broad  range  of  testimony.  While 
they  are  not  directed  to  specific  legisla- 
tion, I  believe  that  the  exploration  of 
this  subject  holds  promise  in  encouraging 
creative  thought  and  innovative  ideas,  in 
the  wider  adaption  of  successful  methods, 
and  finally  toward  the  development  of 
better  policies  and  the  kind  of  coordi- 
nated effort  required.  If  they  will  better 
define  the  problems  we  face,  help  gl\'e 
order  to  the  goals  we  seek,  and  add  to  our 
understanding  of  the  means  available, 
these  hearings  can  have  a  part  in  bring- 
ing about  a  fuller  contribution  by  im- 


proved  transportation   to   the  Nation's 
growth  and  life. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  BY 
SENATOR  WILLIAM  B.  SPONG.  JR., 
CHAIRMAN  OP  THE  FISCAL  AF- 
FAIRS SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE 
SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Fiscal 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Dis- 
trict Committee  has  scheduled  2  days 
of  hearings  for  next  week.  On  Wednes- 
day, November  15.  the  subcommittee  will 
hold  hearings  on  S.  1511  and  S.  2102, 
which  deal  with  District  police  and  fire- 
men's pay  and  certain  other  benefits, 
and  on  S.  1229— H.R.  831— which  would 
permit  members  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Fire  Department,  the  U.S.  Park  Po- 
lice, and  the  White  House  Police  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment bond. 

On  Thursday.  November  16.  the  sub- 
committee will  hold  hearings  on  S.  317— 
H.R.  12505 — the  Teachers'  Retirement 
Act  Amendments,  on  H.R.  5709.  amend- 
ments to  the  District  of  Columbia  Teach- 
ers' Leave  Act;  on  S.  1225 — H.R.  827 — 
amendments  to  the  Presidential  Inaugu- 
ral Ceremonies  Act,  and  on  H.R,  8715, 
amendments  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act. 

Hearings  will  begin  at  10  &sa.  in  room 
6226,  New  Senate  Office  Building.  Those 
wishing  to  testify  should  contact  Mr 
Chester  H.  Smith,  staff  director  of  the 
Senate  District  Committee,  on  extension 
4161. 


INDIAN  HISTORY  ON  MAPS 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently my  good  friend.  John  Wooden- 
legs,  president  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Indians,  sent  me  a  fine  reproduction  of 
a  pen  and  Ink  hand  drawn  map  of  the 
Northern  Cheyerme  Indian  Reservation 
in  southeastern  Montana,  The  man  re- 
sponsible for  the  map  Is  Ralph  Shane,  a 
road  engineer  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  In  Billings.  Mont.  The  mapwork 
Is  a  hobby,  but  one  of  the  most  imagina- 
tive I  have  seen  in  a  long  time.  The  maps 
are  accurate  topographically  and  high- 
lighted with  sketches  of  events  and 
places  of  Importance  to  each  Indian 
Reservation. 

Mr,  Shane  hsis  completed  maps  for 
three  of  Montana's  seven  reservations 
and  is  planning  the  artwork  for  the  re- 
mainder. These  maps  are  the  product  of 
a  very  talented  and  accomplished  artist 
and  a  man  who  has  a  sincere  interest  in 
the  history  of  our  first  citizens,  the 
American  Indians, 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord a  feature  stor>'  which  appeared  In  the 
Billings  Gazette  on  October  29,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette,  Oct.  20. 
19671 

Indian  Histort  on  Maps:  Doodlxr's  Hobbt 
iBy  Dick  OUluluy  and  Kathryn  Wright) 
•■You  can  work  better  with  people  If  you 

understand  their  backgrounds  and  history." 
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That's  the  philosophy  behind  the  map-mak- 
ing hobby  pursued  by  Ralph  Shane  of  Bill- 
ings, Bureau  or  Indian  Affairs  area  road 
engineer. 

Shane,  whoee  dark  hair  Is  touched  with 
silver  at  the  temples,  makes  maps  of  Indian 
reservations.  Illustrating  them  with  meticu- 
lously detailed  pen  and  ink  drawings  or 
events  Important  in  the  tribes'  histories.  He 
has  Just  completed  maps  of  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  and  Blackfeet  Indian  reservations. 
•Nope."  Shane  leaned  back  in  his  office 
chair,  eyes  twinkling  behind  his  glasses.  'I 
never  had  any  art  lessons.  Just  call  me  a 
doodler  I  work  from  photographs  of  histori- 
cal events  and  people." 

Map-making  Is  strictly  a  hobby.  Shane 
earns  no  money  from  it,  although  it  takes 
him  eight  or  nine  months  per  map,  Including 
an  average  of  six  months'  research. 

But — goals  he  sets  himself  in  this  hobby 
are  as  stringent  as  If  he  earned  his  living  at 
map-making. 

"I  want  them  to  be  attractive  enough," 
he  says,  'to  interest  those  who  see  them. 

"Brief  enough  so  they  can  be  read  effort- 
lessly. 

"And  complete  enough  and  frank  enough 
to  m.ike  the  reader  pause  and  reflect  on  the 
Indians'  hardships." 

Research  Involves  studying  books,  records, 
historical  magazines  and  photos.  "I  talk 
with  people  who've  had  long  acquaintance 
with  the  Indians."  Shane  says.  "For  Instance, 
the  Rev.  C.  A.  Bentley  of  BlUlngs  was  a 
great  help.  He's  spent  40  years  on  the  Crow 
Reservation. 

"And,"  the  map-maker  cautions,  "don't 
say  the  Crow  map  is  finished.  That's  Just  a 
research  sketch.  I'm  still  working  on  the 
final  product." 

Shane's  office  walls  In  the  Federal  Build- 
ing are  filled  with  his  sketches  of  Indians 
and  pen  and  Ink  portraits  of  the  promi- 
nent— JFK  and  LBJ,  for  example.  But  he 
does  little  work  on  his  hobby  In  the  office. 
The  hobby  Is  strictly  on  his  own  time  and 
at  home,  932  Alderson  Ave.,  where  his  two 
daughters.  Shannon  13,  and  Erin,  9,  and  hl.s 
wife,  a  quarter-blood  Sioux,  frequently 
watch  over  his  shoulder  as  a  map  takes  form 
Shane's  first  map.  Standing  Rock  Reserva- 
tion In  the  Dakotas,  was  made  in  1944  when 
he  was  stationed  at  Standing  Rock  Agency. 
Port  Yates.  N.D.  He  met  his  wife  there  and 
they  were  married  In  July.  1944.  at  Bismarck. 
N.D.  Besides  the  daughters,  they  have  a  son, 
Ralph  Shane  Jr.  of  Billings. 

"I  didn't  get  this  map-making  idea  until 
I'd  been  with  BIA  eight  years,"  Shane  says. 
"But  I've  always  been  Interested  In  history, 
as  a  boy  in  Pipestone,  Minn.,  all  through 
grade  and  high  school  and  at  South  Dakota 
School  of  Mines  In  Rapid  City." 

The  Shanes  have  been  in  BlUlngs  10  years, 
but  Montana  wasn't  new  to  him  then. 
Shane's  first  assignment  was  as  a  surveyor 
with  BIA  roads  to  Fort  Peck  In  1937. 

Prom  there  he  went  to  the  BIA  In  Sacra- 
mento, Calif.,  then  to  Port  Belknap  in  1941- 
42.  Prom  1955  to  1957  he  owned  and  edited 
a  weekly  newspaper  In  Newtown,  N.D..  on 
the  Port  Berthold  Reservation. 

Since  his  first  map  23  years  ago,  Shane  has 
completed  maps  of  reservations  In  Minne- 
sota, Oregon,  North  Dakota  and  a  state  map 
of  North  Dakota. 

He  gives  negatives  of  the  maps  to  tribal 
councils.  They  reproduce  them  and  sell  them 
In  museums,  use  them  In  schools  and  In 
tribal  offices  and  halls.  BIA  presents  them 
to  dignitaries. 

Shane  sometimes  hand  colors  the  maps 
for  special  purposes,  and  colored  maps  of 
the  Cheyenne  and  Blackfeet  reservations  are 
In  BIA  Area  Dirertor  James  P  Canan's  outer 
office  In  the  Federal  building. 

Shane  draws  the  maps  on  tracing  paper  so 
they  can   be  reproduced   easily.  Also,  nega- 


tives axe  made  foi  offset  printing  in  large 
batches. 

He  recently  presented  the  history-con- 
scious Northern  Cheyennes  with  their  map. 
Legend  on  the  map  calls  them  "The  Morn- 
ing Star  People." 

This  is  the  way  they  like  to  think  of  them- 
selves— a  tribe  with  a  bright  future,  desplt* 
unhappy  early  history  so  artfully  depicted 
on  the  map. 


FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  WITHHELD 
FROM  SAVANNAH  YMCA  BECAUSE 
THE  "C"  STANDS  FOR  "CHRIS- 
TIAN" 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
managing  editor  of  the  Savannah.  Ga.. 
Evening  Press  wrote  last  Saturday  in  an 
editorial  column: 

It  is  simply  impossible  to  understand  the 
federal  government. 

We  witness  many  things,  on  many  oc- 
casions, that  make  it  easy  to  understand 
how  this  newspaper  editor  can  feel  the 
way  he  does.  Some  of  these  things  make 
no  sense  whatsoever. 

I  was  shocked  and  amazed  last  week 
to  learn  that  the  Department  of  HouslnR 
and  Urban  Development  was  withhold- 
ing Federal  assistance  from  a  Savannah 
YMCA  because  the  "C"  stands  for 
"Christian."  Judging  from  what  I  have 
been  able  to  determine,  the  West  Broad 
Street  YMCA  in  Savannah  is  qualified  In 
every  respect  for  a  neighborhood  facil- 
ity grant  of  some  $250,000  to  partly  pay 
for  the  construction  of  a  youth  center 
in  an  underprivilegd  part  of  the  city 
in  order  to  take  needy  children  off  the 
streets  and  give  them  a  place  to  work 
and  play. 

The  "i'MCA  apparently  met  every  pre- 
requisite for  the  grant  and  had  in  fact 
secured  approval  of  its  application — un- 
til some  bureaucrat  found  out  that  the 
name  of  the  new  youth  center  was  going 
to  contain  the  word  "Christian,"  Then 
the  Savannah  people  were  promptly 
notified  that  the  Federal  grant  would  be 
forthcoming,  but  only  if  the  word  "Chris- 
tian" was  omitted  in  naming  the  youth 
center. 

Presumably.  It  Is  acceptable  to  grant 
Federal  funds  to  radical  outfits  which 
preach  and  teach  racial  hatred  and  civil 
insurrection,  and  where  morality  is 
scorned  and  flouted  But  somebody  de- 
cided that  it  is  not  all  right  to  make  a 
Federal  grant  to  an  old  and  respected 
organization  dedicated  to  humanitarlan- 
Ism.  fellowship,  and  character  building, 
such  as  this  YMCA. 

I  submit  that  this  is  the  height  of  ab- 
surdity, but  it  is  about  par  for  the  course 
these  days  In  some  branches  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government. 

When  I  learned  of  this  matter  I  con- 
tacted the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Devolpment  to 
register  my  strong  protest.  I  was  even 
more  appalled  to  learn  that  there  was 
not  even  a  written  policy  or  directive 
governing  a  decision  of  this  type.  This 
action  was  taken,  not  on  the  basis  of 
some  well-defined,  reasonable  policy  or 
guidelines,  but  because  of  something  ap- 
parently cooked  up  in  somebody's  head. 
As  I  stated  in  a  letter  to  Secretary 
Weaver.  I  fail  to  see  how  requiring  this 
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YMCA  to  omit  the  word  "Christian"  from 
the  name  of  the  youth  center  would  in 
any  way  aflfect  Its  eligibility  for  Federal 
assistance.  Neither  this  YMCA  nor  any 
other,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  de- 
termine, has  been  operated  for  members 
of  a  particular  religion  to  the  exclusion 
of  others,  and  it  has  no  Intentions  of 
doing  so. 

I  cannot  help  regarding  this  as  just 
another  outrageous  example  of  an  aver- 
sion in  some  Federal  circles  today  to  mix- 
ing God  and  government,  and  a  blatant 
attempt  to  drive  religion  from  the  lives 
of  the  American  people. 

Because  I  think  this  matter  is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  my  letter  to  Secretary  Weaver 
and  editorial  columns  from  Savannah 
newspapers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

[From  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator  Herman  E. 
Talmadce] 

November  1,  1967. 
The  Secretary. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  enclosing  here- 
with an  editorial  from  the  Savannah  Eve- 
ning Press  of  October  24.  which  Is  self-ex- 
planatory. I  have  been  in  contact  with  offi- 
cials In  your  Department,  and  based  on  the 
Information  that  I  have  been  able  to  compile, 
the  situation  as  set  forth  In  this  editorial  is 
substantially  correct. 

Naturally,  members  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  this  Y,M.C.A..  as  well  aa  Its  Director 
Dr.  Joseph  Jenkins,  are  very  much  alarmed 
that  Its  eligibility  for  a  neighborhood  facil- 
ity grant  would  be  contingent  upon  removal 
of  the  word  "Christian"  from  the  proposed 
name  of  the  project,  when  apparently  all 
other  criteria  have  been  met  in  every  respect. 
In  other  words,  the  West  Broad  Street 
Y.M.C.A.  in  Savannah  is  qualified  to  receive 
the  grant  for  a  neighborhood  youth  center 
and  a  grant  in  the  amount  of  $244,856  has 
In  fact  been  approved.  But  now  the  Y.M.C.A. 
is  led  to  believe  that  these  federal  matching 
funds  win  not  be  forthcoming  unless  the 
word  "Christian"  Is  dropped  from  the  name 
of  the  new  facility.  Ground  has  been  broken 
for  the  project,  and  It  presently  Is  under 
construction. 

In  an  effort  to  Investigate  the  circum- 
stances Involved,  my  office  contacted  Con- 
gressional Liaison  officers  of  your  Depart- 
ment, who  stated  that  this  action  was  In 
keeping  with  the  Department's  poUcv  of 
"non-sectarlanlsm"  in  making  such  grants. 
This  policy,  which  I  was  told  had  been  In 
effect  for  "a  month  or  two,"  was  outlined 
thus:  fl)  there  should  be  no  religious  func- 
tions m  the  building:  (2)  there  should  be 
no  religious  symbols  In  the  building:  and 
(3)  the  name  of  the  center  cannot  connote 
any  particular  religious  group.  I  requested  a 
copy  of  the  regulation  defining  this  policy 
and/or  a  copy  of  the  departmental  directive 
which  promulgated  this  policy.  I  was  subse- 
quently Informed  that  this  policy  Is  not  a 
written  one,  but  that  It  Is  now  being  put 
Into  writing — apparently  as  a  result  of  my 
inquiries. 

I  was  further  advised  by  your  Congres- 
sional Liaison  that  the  underlying  philos- 
ophy was  that  of  "separation  of  church  and 
state."  as  specified  by  the  First  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  I  fall  to  see  how  requir- 
ing an  organization  or  agency  to  change  Its 
name  would  alter  Its  eligibility  for  federal 
assistance.  This  Is  especially  true  of  a  world- 
wide organization  with  the  old  and  honor- 
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able  name  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  func- 
tion and  purpose  of  the  applicant  or  oper- 
ating agency  should  be  the  principal  consid- 
erations in  determining  whether  or  not 
allocating  public  funds  to  It  would  be  In 
violation  of  the  separation  doctrine. 

Inasmuch  as  the  grant  was  approved  prior 
to  the  decision  concerning  the  name  change. 
I  Judge  that  this  Y.M.C.A.  met  all  necessary 
criteria  as  an  operating  agency.  On  the  basis 
of  the  approval  of  the  grant,  I  can  only  as- 
sume that  it  Is  qualified  to  receive  neigh- 
borhood facility  funds.  The  name  of  the 
facility  In  no  way  has  any  bearing  on  Its 
plans  to  offer  community  health,  recrea- 
tional and  social  services  to  benefit  all  young 
people  In  this  area.  There  has  been  no  re- 
ligious sectarianism  connected  with  the  op- 
eration of  this  Y.M.C  A.,  or  any  other  "Y" 
anywhere  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  deter- 
mine, and  there  Is  none  contemplated  for 
this  new  facility.  Well-known  and  respected 
members  of  the  Jewish  faith  in  Savannah 
have  served  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this 
YMCA.,  and  traditionally  Its  facilities  have 
not  been  operated  for  members  of  a  particular 
religion  to  the  exclusion  of  others  and  no 
such  separation  Is  Intended. 

Moreover,  I  think  It  Is  significant  and  to  the 
point  that  the  membership  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  In  Jerusalem  is  95 
per  cent  Jewish.  I  bring  to  your  attention  this 
quotation  from  the  Encyclopedia  Americana 
concerning  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation: 

"The  Christian  orlenUtlon  of  the  'Y'  is  in- 
tended to  define  Its  purposes  and  the  Infiu- 
ence  It  seeks  to  exert,  not  to  exclude  any  who 
share  Its  Ideals  or  who  wish  to  participate  in 
Its  activities.  Composition  of  the  membership 
varies  from  country  to  country,  according  to 
the  national  pattern,  whether  Protestant. 
Roman  Catholic,  Orthodox  Eaatern.  or  other. 
In  the  United  States  the  members  are  pre- 
dominantly of  Protestant  affiliation  or  back- 
ground, but  Include  substantial  numbers  of 
Roman  Catholics,  members  of  the  Orthodox 
Christian  churches.  Jews,  and  persons  of 
other  or  no  religious  affiliation." 

I  regret  very  much  that  there  Is  a  threat 
that  this  grant  will  be  withheld  or  rescinded 
on  the  basis  of  an  unwritten  and  apparently 
lU-deflned  policy  that.  In  any  event.  Is  not 
applicable  to  this  Immediate  situation.  I 
deem  this  action  to  be  both  unecessary  and 
unwarranted. 

I  earnestly  request  that  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  reconsider 
and  reject  Its  edict  that  the  name  of  this 
facility  be  changed  so  as  to  erase  all  Identity 
with  the  West  Broad  Street  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  I  hope  that  I  may  hear 
from  you  soon  about  this  matter. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Herman  E.  Talmadce. 

[From  the  Savannah   (Qa.)    Evening  Press. 

Oct.  24.  1967) 

We  Caix  It  Dtplorable 

Our  federal  regulations  have  reached  a 
new  low  when  they  dictate  that  the  word 
Christian  be  taken  out  of  the  name  of  a 
Young  Men's  Christian  Assn.  facility  If  It  Is 
to  be  eligible  for  a  $270,000  grant  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

It  happened  right  here  In  Savannah — to 
the  West  Broad  Street  YMCA.  To  please  the 
federal  government,  the  westslde  organiza- 
tion win  have  to  change  the  name  of  its 
planned  new  facility  to  West  Broad  Street 
Neighborhood  Center  or  something  similar. 

This  Is  ridiculous.  The  'YMCA  has  a  long 
and  honored  history  and  performs  a  service 
to  the  citizens  of  our  nation.  Its  doors  are 
open  to  all  Americans.  The  word  Christian 
in  connection  with  the  YMCA  organization, 
denotes  the  good  Intent  of  the  "Y"  programs. 

This  latest  federal  action  makes  us  wonder 


what's  going  to  happen  to  Christmas  and 
other  names  with  special  meanings.  Will  we 
be  forced  to  call  Christmas  the  "annual  holi- 
day "? 

We  would  hope  that  the  'YMCA  Incident 
doesn't  go  unnoticed  by  Rep.  Elliott  Hagan 
and  U.S.  Sens.  Richard  B.  Russell  and  Her- 
man E.  Talmadge.  It  Is  In  their  province  to 
send  sharply  critical  letters  to  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Department  and  to 
call  the  situation  to  the  attention  of  their 
fellow  congressmen. 

Such  federal  regulations  are  going  too  far. 
If  left  unchecked,  there  is  no  telling  how 
far  such  rules  will  be  taken.  We  could  vacil- 
late into  a  nation  of  people  without  goals 
or  creeds — something  like  the  godless  condi- 
tions found  in  Russia. 

[From  the  Savannah    (Ga.)    Evening  Press, 

Nov.  4.  1967] 

Policy   on   YMCA's   Grant   About  Silliest 

Thing  Yet 

(By  Tom  Coffey) 

I  am  beginning  to  believe  what  they've 
been  telling  me  for  years— that  it  Is  simply 
impossible  to  understand  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

The  government  has  been  howling  that 
something  has  to  be  done  to  reach  the  people 
in  the  ghettos.  So.  when  Savannah's  West 
Broad  Street  YMCA  comes  along  with  a  plan 
to  build  a  fine  neighborhood  center  in  a 
predominantly  Negro  section,  the  government 
balks  at  a  $270,000  grat.t  for  that  purpose 
because  the  'C'  in  YMCA  stands  for  Chris- 
tian. 

Now,  if  I  thought  for  one  minute  that  a 
new  West  Broad  Street  "YMCA  built  with  fed- 
eral money  would  rock  the  foundations  of  the 
church-and-state-separatlon  principle,  you'd 
see  me  first  In  line  protesting  the  federal 
grant.  That  constitutional  principle  never 
was  Intended  to  mean  an>-thlng  more  than 
a  guarantee  against  a  state  church.  People 
who  belonged  to  my  church  were  among  the 
leaders  In  framing  the  Constitution. 

America  is  so  divided  in  religious  denomi- 
nations and  sects  that  even  If  an  attempt 
were  made  to  establish  a  state  church  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  settle  on  any 
specific  sect. 

The  silly  thing  about  the  government's  at- 
titude toward  the  YMCA,  however,  is  that 
the  "Y"  is.  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
sectarian  in  the  sense  that  its  Baptist. 
Methodist,  Episcopalian,  Roman  Catholic  or 
River  Brethren.  Its  simply  an  organization 
founded  on  Christian  principles,  which  em- 
body love,  understanding,  fellowship.  Mem- 
bership, as  far  back  as  I  can  recall,  has 
never  been  restricted  to  any  sect,  denomina- 
tion or  even  to  Christians,  One  of  the  Sa- 
vannah YMCA's  best  handball  players  for 
years  was  a  Jew,  and  when  he  died  his  obit- 
uary stated  that  he  was  on  the  boards  of 
both  the  YMCA  and  the  Jewish  Educational 
Alliance. 

Suddenly,  though,  tlie  federal  government 
sees  a  bad  connotation  In  the  word  Chris- 
tian. It  says  that  the  grant  will  be  made  if 
YMCA  is  taken  from  the  title  and  assurance 
is  given  that  no  religious  programs  will  be 
held  there.  I  guess  there's  something  bad 
about  religious  services,  too.  since  the  gov- 
ernment didn't  ask  for  assurance  against 
other  activities,  such  as  marijuana  parties, 
drinking  bouts  and  roulette  games. 

It's  all  right  to  sin,  I  suppose,  but  don't 
anyone  dare  pray,  or  acknowledge  the  exist- 
ence of  The  Almighty — at  least,  not  on  prop- 
erty where  federal  money  Is  Involved. 

I  just  can't  understand  how  Congress  gets 
by  with  a  dally  prayer,  or  how  the  U.S.  mar- 
shal is  allowed  to  cry  the  court  and  say  "God 
save  the  United  States  and  this  honorable 
court."  Federal  property,  you  know.  And  our 
money!  I  distinctly  read  "In  God  We  Trust" 
on  a  dollar  bill.  Illegal,  I  suppose.  Maybe 
counterfeit. 


All  I  can  say  is  an  administration  that 
seemingly  wants  to  reach  people  who  need 
reaching,  especially  the  poorer  NegroM, 
should  see  that  a  neighborhood  YiiCA  center 
can  do  more  to  "keep  'em  off  the  street"  and 
provide  wholesome  outlets  than  five  times 
•270.000  worth  of  the  so-called  poverty  pro- 
gram. 

Prom  what  Sen.  Herman  Talmadge  has 
been  able  to  dig  up.  this  "policy"  with  regard 
to  the  YMOA  Is  something  brand  new. 
dreamed  up  by  some  bureaucrats  and  not 
even  reduced  to  writing  until  after  It  was 
orally  enunciated.  Exhibit  "A"  in  the  case  of 
"It's  Impossible  to  Understand  the  Federal 
Government." 

Even  with  ground  already  broken  and  a 
strong  dependence  upon  the  $270,000  grant 
since  the  project  has  progressed  thus  far. 
it's  too  bad  the  YMCA  board  doesn't  tell  the 
government  never  mind.  If  I  were  a  million- 
aire. I'd  write  them  a  check  for  the  full 
amount  .  .  .  Just  so  they  could. 

[Prom  the  Savannah    (Ga.)    Morning  News. 

Nov.  5,   19671 

The  Senator  Digs  In 

Seldom  one  to  bite  his  tongue  when  dis- 
turbed by  the  red  tape  and  nonsensical  work- 
ings of  the  federal  government.  Sen.  Herman 
Talmadge  lost  no  Ume  In  letting  the  Dept. 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  know  his 
feelings  on  the  senseless  delay  of  a  grant  to 
finance  a  new  West  Broad  Street  YMCA 
facility  here. 

"Unnecessary  and  unwarranted"  were  the 
words  the  Georgia  senator  used  to  describe 
the  federal  agency's  demand  that  the  word 
"Christian"  be  taken  from  the  official  title  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Assn.,  lest  the 
public  suspect  that  sectarianism  governed 
the  decision  to  make  the  grant. 

The  senator  is  a  practical  man.  therefore 
we  would  have  expected  him  to  express  alarm 
over  the  furor  that  has  arisen  over  the  YMCA 
request  for  money  to  construct  a  worthwhile 
and  badly  needed  neighborhood  facility  in  a 
predominantly  Negro  section  of  Savannah. 

What  the  senator  has  done,  though,  is  to 
discover  that  the  poUcy  outlined  by  the  HUD 
wasn't  even  contained  in  the  department's 
written  regulations.  The  senator  asked  for  a 
copy  of  the  regulation  governing  this  case 
and  wa*  told  that  the  policy  "is  now  being  put 
into  writing,"  apparently  as  a  result  of  the 
senator's  Inquiry. 

What  kind  of  agency  is  It  that  can  make 
policy  orally  as  it  moves  along  and  even 
before  regulations  are  written?  The  gov- 
ernment's many  and  varied  "guidelines" 
in  many  and  varied  areas  have  been  disturb- 
ing for  a  long  time  .  .  .  but  this  Just  about 
tops  everything  for  sheer  Irresponsibility. 

We  note  that  since  the  furor  arose  state- 
ments have  come  from  both  the  government 
and  YMCA  officials  Indicating  that  the  mat- 
ter will  be  Ironed  out.  We  feel  sure  that  the 
senator's  Inquiry  might  have  had  a  catalytic 
effect  on  the  Washington  end. 

The  senator  pointedly  emphasized  the  non- 
sectarlanlsm  of  the  YMCA.  its  ecumenicity. 
Its  aims  and  purposes.  Moreover,  he  pointed 
out  that  the  name  of  the  facility  "in  no  way 
has  any  bearing  on  its  plans  to  offer  com- 
munity health,  recreational  and  social  serv- 
ices" to  the  community. 

We  thank  the  senator  for  prodding  where 
prodding  was  needed.  We  trust  that  the  non- 
sense over  the  name  of  the  YMCA  will  cease 
and  that  the  new  facility  will  be  built  as 
scheduled  and  financed  as  planned  with  both 
federal  money  and  local  money. 


PRIORmES  AND  THE  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
many  of  us  have  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate — and  elsewhere — that  this  Na- 
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tlon  should  rearrange  Its  priorities,  that 
the  war  In  Vietnam  was  not  serving  but 
disserving  our  national  Interests  by  cost- 
ing more  In  American  lives  and  Ameri- 
can wealth  than  It  is  worth  and  that,  as 
a  result,  our  military  involvement  abroad 
Is  weakening  our  society  at  home.  A  most 
articulate  letter  on  this  subject  was  pub- 
lished In  the  November  5  Issue  of  the 
New  York  Times.  I  was  particularly  in- 
trigued because  it  was  written  by  a  per- 
manent member  of  the  Institute  for  De- 
fense Analyses. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  written  by  Mr.  James 
Simons  and  dated  October  25.  1967,  be 
inserted   In   the  Record   at  this   point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
to  the  editor  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  5,  1967 1 

EXPENDITXTEES    FOR    PEACE 

To  the  Editor  : 

In  recent  books  and  articles  on  the  subject 
of  Vietnam.  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  has  made 
very  clear  that  he  supports  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  General  Taylor  Is  the 
president  of  the  Institute  for  Defense  anal- 
yses, and  his  feelings  may  be  shared  by  many 
of  the  people  there.  However,  some  of  us  at 
that  Institution  have  a  different  view. 

My  own  belief  Is  that  any  political  gains 
stemming  from  a  military  victory  cannot 
possibly  be  offset  by  the  enormous  economic. 
Intellectual  and  moral  Investment  which  we 
are  continuing  to  place  In  this  venture.  The 
ultimate  effect  of  the  war  will  be  to  dimin- 
ish our  security  rather  than  to  bolster  It. 
The  only  available  course  consistent  with 
a  rational  defence  ptoUcy  is  to  withdraw  with 
the  greatest  possible  dispatch. 

The  foundation  of  our  security  is  not  our 
military  power,  but  the  strength  and  health 
of  our  society.  By  diverting  so  large  a  portion 
of  our  economic  capabilities  away  from 
essential  domestic  projects,  by  involving  so 
many  of  our  Intellectuals  In  military  affairs 
and  at  the  same  time  alienating  others  to 
the  point  where  they  will  undertake  no  Gov- 
ernment activity,  and  by  replacing  the  tradi- 
tional American  atmosphere  of  hope  and 
confidence  with  an  attitude  of  fear  and  un- 
certainty, the  Vietnamese  war  Is  very  seri- 
ously eroding  this  foundation. 

It  would  make  us  a  stronger  country  to 
rebuild  Watts  than  It  would  to  bomb  Hanoi. 
It  would  make  us  stronger  to  construct  de- 
cent transportation  on  our  East  Coast  than 
it  would  to  destroy  all  the  bridges  in  Viet- 
nam It  would  make  us  stronger  to  find  ways 
to  feed  those  people  In  our  own  country  who 
haven't  enough  to  eat  than  It  would  to  de- 
velop methods  to  defoliate  the  farmlands 
of  North  Vietnam. 

The  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses  was 
created  by  several  universities  to  enable 
scientists  and  academicians  to  contribute 
directly  to  the  problems  of  United  States 
defense  Since  that  word  "defense"  has  been 
stretched  so  far  as  to  Include  our  adven- 
tures in  Southeast  Asia,  It  would  perhaps 
be  appropriate  to  stretch  It  a  bit  In  the  other 
direction  to  Include  other  activities  which 
directly  benefit  the  strength  of  our  country. 

With  that  understanding  of  the  word,  the 
most  significant  contribution  an  organiza- 
tion like  I.DJV.  could  make  to  the  defense 
of  the  United  States  might  well  be  to  direct 
a  substantial  portion  of  Us  technical  and 
lntellectu.^1  resources  away  from  the  area  of 
military  defense  and  toward  some  of  the 
truly  Important  problems  currently  facing 
our  nation. 

James  Simons. 
Permanent   Member.    Institute   for    De- 
fense Analyses. 

Princeton,  N.J.,  October  25,  1967. 


SUPPORT  FOR  U.S.  ARMED  FORCES 

IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  In 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  duty 
and  responsibility  of  every  American 
citizen  to  support  their  Government,  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Au- 
gusta, Ga..  recently  adopted  a  resolution 
expressing  support  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
in  Vietnam. 

It  is  my  strong  feeling  that  this  very 
fine  organization  of  young  men,  as  well 
as  other  similar  groups  throughout  the 
countrj',  are  the  real  voice  of  the  young 
people  of  America  regarding  the  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  the  liip- 
pies,  the  beatniks,  and  the  draftcard 
burners  who  get  the  publicity,  thereby 
blowing  their  significance  way  out  of 
proportion. 

I  commend  the  Jaycees  for  their  out- 
standing expression  of  Americanism  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas.  In  the  days  Immediately  preced- 
ing World  War  II,  the  United  States  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  found  it  necessary  to 
assume  a  position  of  leadership  in  expressing 
the  feelings  and  beliefs  of  this  great  coun- 
try's young  men;  and 

Whereas,  in  those  troubled  days,  the  Junior 
Chamber  adopted  a  resolution  endorsing  the 
Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  of  1940; 
and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  of  America  is 
once  again  faced  with  the  grim  reality  of  a 
distant  and  complex  war;   and 

Whereas,  the  true  feelings  and  beliefs  of 
the  vast  majority  of  America's  young  men 
have  not  been  adequately  or  accurately  ex- 
pressed; and 

Whereas,  a  small  but  vocal  minority  Is  pur- 
porting to  represent  the  majority  of  said 
young  Americans,  and.  In  so  doing,  is  receiv- 
ing an  inordinate  amount  of  publicity  by 
their  actions;  and 

Whereas,  the  Augusta  Jaycees  Is  an  orga- 
nization composed  of  young  men,  the  great 
majority  of  whom  are  subject  to  military 
duty;  and 

Whereas,  the  Augusta  Jaycees  are  desirous 
of  once  again  assuming  a  position  of  leader- 
ship as  did  their  predecessors  twenty-five 
years  ago; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  this  24th  day 
of  October,  1967,  that  the  Augusta  Jaycees  do 
hereby  affirmatively  express  their  unqualified 
support  for  the  following: 

1.  The  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act  and  particularly  that  section  of 
said  Act  making  it  a  criminal  offense  to  know- 
ingly mutilate  or  destroy  so  called  draft 
cards;  and 

2.  The  continued  presence  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces  in  Southeast  Asia  until  such 
time  as  a  Just  and  equitable  peaceful  solu- 
tion to  the  present  conflict  Is  reached,  or  un- 
til such  time  as  ultimate  victory  Is  achieved 
by  said  forces. 


WHEAT   AND   THE   NATIONAL 
ECONOMY 


Mr.  CARLSON 
latest  figures  from 
ture  Organization 
show  that  half  of 
is  undernourished 
particularly  the  a 
the  United  States 


Mr.  President,  the 
the  Food  and  Agricul- 
of  the  United  Nations 
the  world's  population 
World  agriculture  and 
griculture  industry  in 
must  make  an  all-out 


effort  to  mount  a  concerted  attack  on  the 
problem  of  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

Today,  I  should  like  to  underscore  the 
importance  of  the  wheat  industry  in 
helping  to  meet  this  world  food  crisis  and 
the  fact  wheat  plays  a  major  role  in  our 
economy.  An  in-depth  study  entitled 
"Wheat  and  the  National  Economy"  has 
been  released  through  my  oflSce  that  il- 
lustrates how  wheat  serves  as  a  humani- 
tarian foreign  policy  tool  and  its  impor- 
tance in  our  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  study  entitled  "Wheat  and 
the  National  Economy"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wheat  and  the  National  Economy 

SUMMABT 

In  1966,  wheat  In  all  phases  from  produc- 
tion through  processing,  transportation, 
storage  and  distribution,  involved  some  895,- 
000  man-years  of  employment,  or  1.2  percent 
of  total  civilian  employment  In  the  United 
States. 

Wheat  production  accounted  for  137,000 
man-years — approximately  96.000  on  the 
farm  and  41,000  In  the  supplying  Industries, 
such  as  fertilizer  and  machinery. 

Wheat  processing  Involved  about  363,000 
man-years  of  employment,  primarily  In  the 
baking  Industry.  Storage,  transportation  and 
distribution  accounted  for  some  397,000 
man-years,  a  large  part  of  which  was  In- 
volved In  retailing  products  to  the  consimier. 

Federal  government  programs  represent 
the  equivalent  of  about  7,200  man-years  of 
employment,  prtmarUy  in  the  operations  of 
the  wheat  diversion  program  and  grading 
and  Inspection  of  wheat  by  ASCS  and  C&MS 
respectively.  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  provide  about  300  man-years  of  em- 
ployment In  wheat  research. 

LIMITATIONS     OT     THE     ESTIMATES 

1.  The  employment  data  derived  are  very 
rough  approximations.  It  Is  virtually  Impos- 
sible to  Isolate  the  Influence  of  an  individual 
commodity  lu  our  complex  economy  with 
complete  confidence  In  the  results.  The  basic 
statistical  materials  at  hand  cover  entire 
Industries  In  which  wheat  Is  only  one  of 
many  commodities  Involved.  Considerable 
Judgment  Is  involved  in  allocating  that  part 
of  employment  attributable  to  wheat  and  Its 
products.  These  data  do  however  indicate 
the  general  magnitude  of  the  employment 
Involved.  Notes  are  attached  describing  the 
procedure  used. 

2.  The  figures  represent  full-time  equiv- 
alent man-years  of  employment.  This  under- 
states very  substantially  the  actual  number 
of  workers  Involved  part-time  In  the  various 
stages  of  wheat  production,  processing,  etc. 
For  example,  the  latest  estimates  Indicate 
that  about  740,000  farms  produce  wheat, 
compared  with  the  96,000  man-years  of  full- 
time  employment  on  the  farm  allocated  to 
wheat  production.  Similarly,  In  the  other 
stages,  such  as  transportation  and  retailing, 
wheat  and  Its  products  represent  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  wide  range  of  com- 
modities handled. 

3.  The  estimates  cover  employment  direct- 
ly concerned  with  wheat  and  its  products.  It 
should  be  noted  that  employment  and  pur- 
chasing power  "enerated  by  activity  related 
to  wheat  provides  employment  and  purchas- 
ing power  in  stlU  other  industries,  such  as 
the  automobile  Industry.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  measure  all  such  Indirect  effects,  but 
some  rather  tenuous  estimates  indicate  ad- 
ditional employment  Indirectly  related  to 
wheat  production  only,  amounted  to  about 
70,000  Jobs. 
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4.  The  data  are  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
It  should  be  noted  that  In  some  States,  such 
as  North  Dakota,  Montana.  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa and  Washington  where  wheat  accounts 
for  nearly  one-fifth  or  more  of  total  cash 
farm  receipts,  the  impact  of  wheat  on  the 
local  economies  is  much  greater  than  for 
the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

Background  materials 

In  1966,  wheat  farmers  marketed  an  esti- 
mated 1,239  million  bushels  of  wheat  valued 
at  over  $2  billion.  Receipts  from  wheat  con- 
stituted 4.7  percent  of  total  cash  receipts  by 
farmers  from  the  sale  of  all  farm  producU. 
Wheat  ranked  seventh  among  all  farm  prod- 
ucts in  receipts  from  marketings,  being  ex- 
ceeded by  beef  cattle  24.1 7o,  dairy  products 
12.7'c.  hogs  9.5%,  corn  5.9  Tc,  soybeans 
5.8t  and  eggs  4.9%.  In  the  principal  wheat 
producing  states,  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
wheat  are  substantially  larger  relative  to 
total  receipts  from  farm  products,  account- 
ing for  35  percent  of  aU  cash  receipts  In 
North  Dakota.  28  percent  in  Montana,  21 
percent  In  Kansas,  and  20  percent  and  19 
percent  respectively  in  Oklahoma  and  Wash- 
ington. (Table  1.) 

Consiuners  in  the  United  States  spent 
about  SIO  bllUon  in  1966  on  wheat  products, 
some  11  percent  of  total  constuner  expendi- 
tures for  food.  In  our  normal  diet,  wheat  flour 
and  cereal  products,  as  now  enriched,  con- 
tribute 21  percent  of  the  calories,  19  percent 
of  the  protein,  28  percent  of  iron,  24  percent 
of  niacin,  and  35  percent  of  the  thiamine. 

During  calendar  year  1966,  some  900  mil- 
lion biashels  of  wheat  In  the  form  of  wheat 
and  flour  were  exported,  73  percent  of  the 
total  marketed  by  farmers.  The  value  of 
wheat  and  wheat  products  moving  Into  final 
use  either  domestically  or  abroad  totaled 
over  $11.5  billion,  a  little  more  than  1.5  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product.  Thus. 
the  share  of  wheat  and  wheat  products  In 
our  national  economy  measured  on  a  value 
or  dollar  basis  is  approximately  the  same  as 
on  an  employment  basis. 

Employment  associated  icith  wheat 
production 

Employment  associated  with  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat,  that  is,  before  it  moves  into 
the  various  channels  of  distribution  con- 
sists of  the  direct  labor  of  farm  operators, 
family  workers,  and  hired  workers  who  per- 
form the  various  operations  on  the  farm,  and 
the  labor  used  to  produce  and  distribute 
supplies  and  services  used  in  the  production 
of  wheat.  In  1966,  an  estimated  96,000  man- 
years  of  labor  were  employed  directly  in  the 
production  of  wheat  (Table  2.).  Another  41,- 
000  man-years  of  employment  were  esti- 
mated to  be  required  in  industries  produc- 
ing fertilizer.  Insecticides,  tractors  and  other 
farm  machinery  and  parts,  fuel  and  other 
goods  and  services  used  in  the  production 
of  wheat. 
Employment  associated  with  the  processing 

FYom  the  farm,  wheat  moves  Into  the 
various  broad  marketing  channels  shown  in 
Chart  I.  (Charts  do  not  appear  in  Record.] 
The  activities  of  storing,  processing,  and  dis- 
tribution require  substantial  labor  Inputs  to 
move  the  wheat  or  products  made  from  wheat 
through  the  channels  of  trade  and  into  the 
hands  of  final  users. 

Emplojnment  associated  with  the  processing 
of  wheat  or  wheat  products  In  1966  Is  esti- 
mated at  about  353.000  man-years.  The  bulk 
of  such  employment,  306,000,  was  In  the 
manufacture  of  bread  and  related  products, 
biscuits  and  crackers  and  flour  and  meal 
rTable3). 

Employment  associated  with  storage,  trans- 
portation, and  distribution 

The  functions  of  storing,  transporting,  ex- 
porting, and  distributing  wheat  and  wheat 
products  required  an  estimated  397,000  man- 
years  of  employment  in  the  United  States  In 
1966.     Employment     In     retail     trade-retail 


bakeries,  grocery  stores,  and  eating  places  ac- 
counted for  about  291,000,  or  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  totcU  (Table  4) . 
Employment  associated  with  Federal  Govern- 
ment activities 

Activities  of  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vide about  7,200  man-years  of  employment 
directly  related  with  wheat.  Wheat  research, 
which  includes  pest  and  disease  control, 
biological,  production,  and  marketing  ef- 
ficiency, provides  about  600  man-years;  wheat 
diversion  and  price  supp<M^  programs  pro- 
vide about  3,560  man-years;  grading  and 
inspection  provide  2,800  man-years,  and 
Federal  crop  insurance  on  wheat  provides 
270  man-years.  In  addition  to  Federal  em- 
ployment. State  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions devote  about  300  man-years  to  wheat 
research. 

Notes  on  sources  of  data  and  methods  used 

1 .  Employment  associated  with  wheat 

production 

The  estimated  man-hours  of  farm  labor 
used  in  the  production  of  wheat  are  from 
unpublished  estimates  of  the  Production  Re- 
sources Branch,  ERS.  Estimated  employment 
in  supply  Industries  Is  based  on  data  ob- 
tained from  the  1958  Census  of  Manufac- 
turers and  unpublished  reports  of  the  Agri- 
cultural-Industrial Relations  Study.  1958, 
ERS 

Direct  labor  requirements  for  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat  In  1959  were  obtained  by  ap- 
plying estimated  average  man-hour  requlre- 
mente  for  preharveet  and  harvest  op>eratlons 
to  estimated  acres  of  wheat  planted  and 
harvested,  as  reported  by  the  Statistical  Re- 
porting Service.  Estimated  man-hour  re- 
quirements per  acre  were  obtained  from 
studies  made  by  various  Federal  and  State 
agencies.  The  1959  estimate  was  extrapolated 
to  1966  on  the  basis  of  the  change  in  total 
man-hours  of  farm  labor  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat. 

TABLE  1.— CASH  RECEIPTS  FROM  MARKETINGS  OF  WHEAT 
BY  STATES,  1%6 


(Dollar  amounts  in  nnillions{ 


State 

Cash  receipts 

from  sale  of 

wheat' 

Percent  of  total 

cash  receipts 

Irom  larm 

marketings 

Kansas          

J325.5 
256  9 
167.0 
146. 2 

i4ai 

138.7 

118.2 

97.0 

7i4 

66.1 

64.7 

61.0 

59.1 

50.4 

45.7 

4a7 

33.1 

17.1 

17.0 

11.1 

11.0 

10.5 

9.0 

8.0 

7.8 

6.3 

6.2 

6.0 

5.9 

5.1 

2.6 

2.5 

2.4 

2.4 

2.2 

2.2 

2.1 

1,4 

1.2 

1.0 

.9 

.3 

21.2 

Nortti  Oakola 

35.1 

Oklahoma 

Nebraska 

19.6 

8.7 

27.8 

Washington. 

Texas 

19.1 
4.4 
3.5 

Ohio 

5.6 
4.5 

Missouri 

4.7 

South  Dakota 

6.9 

Idaho 

Colorado 

Michigan        . . . 

10.9 
6.1 
5.2 

Oregon 

Minnesota 

Pennsylvania 

Arkansas 

7.9 
1.8 
1.9 
1.8 

.3 

1.4 

New  York 

Utah 

Kentucky 

New  Mexico.. 

LD 
4.8 
1.1 
2.7 

Wyoming 

North  Carolina 

3.1 
.5 

Maryland 

1.8 
1.0 

1.0 

Iowa 

Georgia 

New  Jersey 

.1 
.2 
.9 

South  Caroliru 

.6 

Alabama 

Louisiana . 

.3 
.4 

Wisconsin 

Arizona 

Nevada     .... 

.1 

.3 

1.9 

Delaware.. 

Florida      

.8 
.1 

West  Virginia                  .  . 

.3 

Table   2. — Employment   provided   by   wheat 
production,  1966 

Estimated 
employment 
industry                                {man-years) 
Farming  (direct  labor) 96.000 


Supply  and  service  Industries: 

Chemicals,   fertillaer,    pesticides..       6, 300 
Machinery  parts,  fuel  and  electric 

energy 2,300 

Miscellaneous  repair  services  and 

maintenance  construction 9,600 

Wholesale,    retaU    trade,    railroad 

and  truck  transportation 13,600 

New   machinery    (tractor,    trucks, 

other)    6.900 

New  construction   3,  500 


Total . 41,200 


Total  number  of  employees  de- 
pendent on  wheat  directly  on 
farms  and  In  the  supplying  in- 
dustries   -  137,  200 


Table  3. — Employment  associated  loith  proc- 
essing of  wheat  and  wheat  products,  1966 

Estimated 
employment 


Industry: 


{man-years) 


Biscuits  and  crackers - 41,  900 

Bread  and  related  products 238,  400 

Macaroni  and  spaghetti.- -  7,  300 

Cereal  breakfast  foods 3,500 

Flour  and  meal 25.  700 

Flour  mixes 7.  200 

Meat  animals-- 3,900 

Poultry  and  eggs 19.  300 

Prepared  mill  feed 5.  500 

Total- -  — - 352,  700 


Table  4. — Employment  associated  with  stor- 
ing, transporting,  and  distributing  wheat 
and  wheat  products,  1966 

Estimated 
employm.ent 
Function:  {man-years) 

Country  elevators,  terminal  eleva- 
tors, and  public  warehousing.-     12,  1(X) 
Transportation  (Including  exports 

in  American  ships  1 63.600 

Wholesaling  (wheat  products) —     83,500 
Retailing  (grocery,  restaurant  and 

retail  bakery) 291,  000 

Other  (building) 8,100 


Total. 


'  Includes  loans  made  or  guaranteed  by  CCC  and  purchases 
under  price-support  programs. 


897,300 

The  producers'  value  of  inputs  from  the 
major  supplying  industries  Into  wheat  farms 
in  1968  as  obtained  from  the  Agricultural- 
Industrial  Relations  Study  were  converted  to 
total  Inputs  In  terms  of  man-years  of  em- 
ployment on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  total 
employment  to  the  value  of  output  in  these 
Industries  as  reported  In  the  1958  Census 
of  Manufacturers.  These  were  then  extrapo- 
lated to  1966  using  Indexes  of  productivity 
changes  in  the  wheat  sector  and  the  supply- 
ing sectors  and  Indexes  of  changes  in  the 
acreage  and  production  of  wheat. 
2.  Employment  Associated  With  Processing 
Wheat 

Estimated  employment  in  1966  In  the  ma- 
jor Industries  processing  wheat  was  obtained 
from  Employment  and  Earnings  Statistics  for 
the  United  States,  1909-66,  Btfl,  October 
1966.  Employment  In  the  meat  animals  and 
poultry  and  eggs  industries  In  1959  was 
extrapolated  to  1966  on  the  basis  of  changes 
in  production  and  production  per  man  hour 
reported  for  these  industries  in  Changes  in 
Farm  Production  and  Efficiency,  1967,  Statis- 
tical Bulletin  No.  283.  USDA.  For  biscuits 
and  crackers,  bread  and  bakery  products, 
macaroni  and  spaghetti,  and  flour  mixes,  100 
percent  of  reported  employment  was  assumed 
to  be  dependent  on  wheat.  Bimployment  In 
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other  industries  allocable  to  wheat  was  based 
on  the  estimated  ratio  of  value  oi  wheat 
Inputs  to  total  grain  and  other  miscellaneous 
crop  Inputs  into  these  Industries  aa  indicated 
by  unpublished  estimates  of  the  1958  Inter- 
industry Relations  Study. 

3.   Employment   Associated   With   Storage, 
Transportation  and  Distribution 

A.  Country  elevators,  terminal  elevators, 
and  public  warehousing: — Total  employment 
In  these  facilities  aa  reported  In  the  1963 
Census  of  Business  waa  extrapolated  to  a  1966 
level  based  on  trends  In  employment  In  these 
businesses  as  shovni  In  Employment  and 
Earnings  Statistics  for  the  United  States. 
1909-€fl,  BLS,  October  1966.  Wheat  related 
employment  In  country  and  terminal  eleva- 
tors and  public  warehousing  is  assumed  to  be 
proportional  to  the  ratio  of  wheat  to  total 
grain  marketings  from  farma.  Quantity  of 
wheat  and  other  grain  marketings  Is  from 
unpublished  data  from  the  Farm  Income 
Branch  of  ERS. 

B.  Construction: — Construction  related 
employment  in  the  wheat  and  wheat  prod- 
uct processing  industries  was  obtained  by 
extrapolating  the  1959  estimate  on  the  basis 
of  the  change  In  new  capital  expenditures 
between  1958  and  1963  and  then  adjusting 
for  Increasing  labor  elflclency.  New  capital  ex- 
penditures are  shown  In  the  1963  Census  of 
Manufactures  and  Indexes  of  output  per  man 
hour  In  the  private  nonfarm  economy  are 
from  the  1967  Economic  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Estimates  of  employees  engaged  In  con- 
struction of  new  storage  facilities  In  1966 
represented  only  about  300  full-time  Jobs  and 
Is  based  on  estimates  of  net  changes  of  off- 
farm  grain  storage  capacity   from  SRS. 

C.  Transportation: — Estimates  of  employ- 
ees engaged  In  transportation  of  wheat  were 
baaed  on  tonnages  of  wheat  and  wheat  prod- 
ucts shipped  as  reported  In  ( 1 )  Freight  Com- 
modity Statistics  of  Claas  I  Railroads  for  1958 
and  1966  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. i2i  Waterborne  Commerce  of  the 
U.S.  for  1958  and  1965  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  Corps  of  Elnglneers  and  ( 3 )  a  study 
of  Changes  in  Transportation  Used  by  Coun- 
try Elevators  In  North  Central  Region  1958 
and  1965,  Marketing  Research  Report  No.  724, 
Economic  Research  Service. 

In  general,  total  employment  attributable 
to  domestic  transportation  of  wheat  by  rail 
and  water  was  derived  by  applying  an  esti- 
mate of  the  ratio  of  wheat  tonnage  to  total 
tonnage  of  all  shlpmenta.  to  the  estimated 
total  number  of  employees  engaged  In  rail 
and  water  transportation. 

Employment  In  trucking  was  based  on  an 
estimate  of  the  ratio  of  truck  movement  of 
wheat  to  rail  movement  as  Indicated  by  the 
study  of  transportation  of  wheat  In  the  North 
Central  Region. 

EUnployment  associated  with  the  transpor- 
tation of  wheat  to  foreign  ports  In  U.S.  flag 
vessels  was  based  on  the  volume  of  wheat  and 
wheat  products  exported,  the  nimiber  of  ships 
required  for  this  volume  and  the  average 
number  of  seamen  and  loading  service  work- 
ers per  ship. 

D.  Wholesale  Trade: — Estimated  employ- 
ment for  wholesale  trade  In  Industries  asso- 
ciated with  wheat  Is  based  on  the  number  of 
employees  reported  In  the  1963  Census  of 
Business  for  merchant  wholesalers  and 
.manufacturers  sales  branches,  wholesaling 
bread  and  bakery  products  and  flour.  Bench- 
mark totals  for  1963  were  extrapolated  to  1966 
on  the  basis  of  the  change  In  employment  for 
wholesalers  of  groceries  and  related  products 
as  shown  In  Employment  and  Earnings  Sta- 
tistics for  the  United  States,  1909-66.  BLS, 
October  1966. 

E.  Retail  Trade: — Total  employment  In  re- 
tall  establishments  depending  en  wheat  and 
related  products  was  based  on  employment 
data  reported  In  the  1963  Census  of  Business. 
Employment  In  retail  businesses  was  extrap- 
olated to  a  1966  level  based  on  changes  from 
1963  to  1966  shown  In  Employment  and  Earn- 


ings StatUtlcs  for  the  United  States.  1909-66, 
BLS,  October  1966.  The  total  number  of  em- 
ployees estimated  for  retail  bakeries  waa  as- 
sumed to  be  completely  dependent  on  wheat. 
For  grocery  stores,  an  estimated  percent  of  all 
employees  was  allocated  to  wheat  and  wheat 
products,  based  on  the  assumption  that 
wheat  related  employment  was  proportional 
to  sales  of  wheat  and  wheat  products  In  re- 
tall  grocery  stores.  Wheat  related  employment 
In  eating  and  drinking  places  Is  based  on 
ratios  of  wheat  product  costs  to  total  food 
costs,  food  sales  to  all  sales,  and  food  sales  to 
food  costs,  as  reported  by  the  National  Res- 
taurant Association  and  the  1963  Census  of 
Business.  Employment  In  hay,  feed  and  grain 
stores  related  to  wheat  and  Its  products  Is  de- 
rived on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  the  value  of 
wheat  and  wheat  products  purchased  to  total 
materials  purchased  by  such  establishments, 
as  shown  by  the  1947  BLS  Interindustry  Rela- 
tions Study. 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
NATIONAL  GOVERNORS  CONFER- 
ENCE 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
National  Governors'  Conference  held  last 
month  aboard  the  SS  Independence,  the 
chief  executives  of  the  States  considered 
and  agreed  upon  a  number  of  subjects 
which  will  surely  be  of  Interest  to  the 
American  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  resolutions  which  they  adopted, 
and  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
newly  elected  executive  committee,  of 
which  the  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  and  my  long- 
time friend,  the  Honorable  John  A. 
Volpe,  is  chairman,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  New  Executive  Committee  Elected 
October  20.  1967 

John   A.   Volpe,   Massachusetts, 


Governor 
Chairman. 
Governor 
Governor 
Governor 
Governor 
Governor 
Governor 
Governor 
Governor 


Calvin  L.  Rampton,  Utah. 
Mills  E.  Godwin,  Jr.,  Virginia. 
Buford  Ellington,  Tennessee. 
Otto  Kerner.  Illinois. 
John  W.  King,  New  Hampshire. 
Walter  J.  Hlckel,  Alaska. 
Nils  A.  Boe,  South  Dakota. 
Splro    T.    Agnew,    Maryland. 


Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernor's   Conference,   October   20.    1967 

I.  Public  lands. 

II.  Reaffirming  States'  Jurisdiction  over 
fish  and   wildlife  management. 

III.  Advance  Federal  planning  for  future 
highway  programs. 

IV.  World  Governors'  Conference. 

V.  State  coordination  of  Federal  assistance 
programs, 

VI.  Implementation  of  part  I  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  State  and  Local 
Revenue. 

vn.  Highway  trust  fund  allocations. 

VIII.  Forest  Are  fighting. 

IX.  National  Guard. 

X  Civil  disorders  and  lawlessness. 
XI.    Constitutional    revision    and    govern- 
mental reorganization. 

XTT.  Regional  and  Interstate  cooperation. 

XIII.  State-Urban  Relations  Committee. 

XIV   Retiring  Governors. 

XV.  Governor  Lurleen  B.  Wallace. 

XVI  Appreciation. 

I.  Public  Lands 
Whereas,  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  In  the  aggregate  amount  to  approxi- 


mately one-third  of  the  land  area  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas,  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  and  their  resources  constitute  assets 
of  inestimable  value;   and 

Whereas,  these  assets  belong  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  is  engaged  in  a 
comprehensive  study  of  laws,  regulations, 
practices,  and  procedures  pertaining  to  the 
public  lands;  and 

Whereas,  the  Commission  has  developed  a 
study  program  providing  intensive  examina- 
tion of  each  of  the  commodities  found  In  or 
produced  on  the  public  lands  and  additional 
subjects  affecting  the  public  lands,  Including 
many  of  direct  Interest  to  the  several  States: 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  1987 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Governors' 
Conference.  October.  1967,  that  the  program 
undertaken  by  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  warrants  the  support  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  towards  the  end 
that  the  completion  of  an  objective  study 
enhances  the  probability  of  agreement  on 
and  Implementation  of  recommendations 
concerning  the  future  retention  and  manage- 
ment or  disposition  of  the  public  lands  so  as 
to  assure.  In  the  words  of  the  statute  es- 
tablishing the  Commission,  "'that  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  shall  be  (a)  re- 
tained and  managed  or  (b)  disposed  of.  all 
In  a  manner  to  provide  the  maximum  benefit 
for   the  general  public";    and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  be  and  It  Is  hereby 
memorialized  to  continue  to  pursue  Its  pro- 
gram of  obtaining  the  views  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  concerning  retention 
and  management,  or  disposition,  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  and  their  resources. 

n.  REArriRMiNG  Statss'  Jurisdiction  Over 
Fish  and  Wildlij-e  Management 
Whereas  since  colonial  times  In  this  coun- 
try, the  ownership  of  wildlife,  by  law,  his- 
tory  and  tradition,  has  been  separated  from 
the  ownership  of  the  land,  In  contrast  to 
the  European  system  In  which  the  landowner 
owns  the  game  thereon;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  held  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  that  all  species  of  wildlife  are 
held  In  trust  by  the  Individual  States  for 
the  people  of  each  State,  the  principal  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  arising  under  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  the  United  States  which 
makes  the  migratory  bird  treaties  and  fed- 
eral legislation  dealing  with  migratory  birds 
pursuant  to  and  limited  by  said  treaties  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land  and 

Whereas  contrary  to  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions and  dictates  of  sound  unified  fish 
and  game  management  policies,  the  Solicitor 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  held, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Stewart  L 
Udall.  has  concurred  therewith,  that  the 
federal  government  has  full  and  exclusive 
power  and  control  over  both  migratory  and 
resident  wildlife  on  all  federally-owned 
land: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
National  Governors'  Conference  reaffirms 
the  basic  right  of  the  States  to  conserve, 
manage  and  regulate  the  use  and  harvest  of 
resident  species  of  fish  and  game  on  all  lands. 
Including  those  lands  owned  by  the  federal 
government,  within  each  Individual  State  on 
which  said  Jurisdiction  has  not  been  re- 
linquished to  the  federal  government;   and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that,  to  prevent  fur- 
ther  encroachment  upon  the  States'  respon- 
sibilities In  the  management  of  wildlife  and 
fish  resources,  the  following  basic  policies  be 
adopted;  the  federal  government,  through 
existing  International  treaties  and  agree- 
ments, bears  direct  responsibility  and  Jur- 
isdiction over  specified  migratory  birds,  cer- 
tain endangered  species,  basic  research,  cer- 
tain oceanic  resources,  and  fauna  of  certain 
territorial  lands  beyond  the  continental 
United  States,  and  fish  and  resident  species 
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of  wildlife  are  and  should  remain  state  re- 
sources under  the  direct  Jurisdiction  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  individual  States;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  National 
Governors'  Conference  supports  the  basic 
tenets  of  H.R.  8377,  Introduced  In  the  First 
Session  of  the  90th  Congress,  which  purports 
to  declare  and  determine  the  policy  by  the 
Congress,  with  respect  to  the  primary  au- 
thority of  the  several  States  to  control,  reg- 
ulate and  manage  fish  and  wildlife  within 
their  territorial  limits. 

ni.  Advance  Federal  Planning  for  Future 
Highway  Programs 

Whereas,  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways  Is  now  more  than  60 'i 
completed  and  Is  providing  this  nation  with 
the  safest  and  most  convenient  highway  net- 
work ever  developed;  and 

Whereas,  current  progress  on  the  Interstate 
system  Indicates  that  It  will  be  essentially 
completed  by  1972;  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  widespread  recognition 
by  state  highway  administrators,  federal 
highway  administrators,  and  the  general 
public  of  the  need  for  a  continuing  highway 
program  to  augment  the  complete  interstate 
system;  and 

'  Whereas,  the  planning  and  development  of 
such  a  supplemental  system  will  require 
many  years  of  lead  time;  and 

Whereas,  the  several  state  highway  depart- 
ments have  submitted  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  their  plans  both  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Interstate  system  and  the  sup- 
plemental highway  system  after  the  Inter- 
state system  is  completed;  and 

Whereas,  the  Governors  of  this  Nation's 
States  recognize  the  urgency  for  obtaining 
federal  guidance  relative  to  the  future  high- 
way program: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  Con- 
gress be  urged  to  enact  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment  such  legislation  as  will  provide 
the  necessary  guidelines  for  future  highway 
planning,  construction  and  maintenance,  and 
will  provide  for  the  supplementation  of  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  beyond  the  currently  authorized 
program  to  meet  the  future  highway  needs  of 
this  Nation;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  submitted  to  the  Congress,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tor, and  the  state  highway  executives  of  the 
several  States. 

rv.  World  GovTtENORs'  Conference 

Whereas  for  the  past  six  years  the  National 
Governors'  Conference  has  conducted  a  series 
of  highly  successful  exchange  visits  with 
members  of  the  Japanese  Governors'  Confer- 
ence, to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  groups 
of  Governors;  and 

Whereas  during  the  past  decade  there  have 
also  been  visits  to  other  countries  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Governors'  Confer- 
ence Including  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Mexico; 
and 

Whereas  these  person-to-person  contacts 
at  the  gubernatorial  level  have  a  significant 
infiuence  In  bringing  about  better  under- 
standing among  the  peoples  of  the  work",  and 
In  fostering  international  amity;  and 

Whereas  Governor  John  Connally  "Hemls- 
Palr  1968"  and  the  San  Antonio  Chamber  of 
Commerce  have  graciously  Indicated  their 
willingness  to  serve  as  hosts  to  a  World  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  at  San  Antonio  during 
the  course  of  "HemlsFalr  1968": 

Now,  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  Na- 
tional Governors'  Conference  that  such  a 
World  Governors'  Conference  be  held  under 
its  auspices  In  San  Antonio,  Texas,  In  the 
month  of  May  1968;   and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  newly- 
elected  Executive  Committee  and  the  staff 
be  Instructed  to  Implement  this  resolution 


In  cooperation  with  Governor  Connally  the 
officials  of  "HemlsFalr  1968"  and  the  San 
Antonio  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


V.  State  Coordination  of  Federal  Assmtanck 
Programs 

Whereas,  the  geographical  areas  of  major 
problems  facing  local  governments  today  go 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  single  local  Juris- 
diction; and 

Whereas,  the  States  bear  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  coordinating  all  forms  of 
technical  and  financial  programs  to  Insure 
the  optimum  final  benefits  In  services  and 
facilities;  and 

Whereas,  there  are  now  more  than  forty 
federal  assistance  programs  to  local  govern- 
ment Jurisdictions  that  provide  for  no  In- 
volvement by  state  governments: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional Governors'  Conference  requests  that 
any  new  federal-local  assistance  programs 
adopted  by  the  Congress  be  drafted  so  that 
the  Interest  and  participation  of  the  States 
be  Included  and  that  remedial  legislation  be 
adopted  to  give  the  States  a  participating  in- 
terest In  existing  federal-local  assistance  pro- 
grams  that   by-pass  the  States. 


VI.  Implementation  of  Part  I  of  the  Report 
OF  THE   Committee   on   State   and   Local 
Revenue 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  National  Governors' 

Conference  that; 

1.  The  Joint  Funding  Simplification  Act 
Introduced  August  28,  1967  should  be  enacted 
without  delay. 

2.  Authorizations  for  federal  support  of 
planning  In  States  and  communities  should 
be  Increased  to  facilitate  comprehensive 
planning  over  the  spectrum  of  state  and  local 
governmental  activities.  Grants  should  be 
made  not  to  specified  state  or  single  "plan- 
ning" agencies,  but  as  determined  by  the 
Governors. 

3.  The  more  than  two  hundred  demonstra- 
tion or  Innovational  grants  now  authorized 
should  be  consolidated  Into  a  single  demon- 
stration grant  authority  for  each  department 
and  independent  agency  of  the  national 
government  having  substantial  Intergovern- 
mental programs. 

4  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget  should 
develop  general  guidelines  for  the  specifica- 
tions of  grant-in-aid  formulas  and  their 
matching  ratios. 

5.  A  detailed  study  should  be  made  of  the 
existing  major  grant  programs  with  a  view 
to  (a)  simplification  of  present  grant  pro- 
visions; (b)  elimination  of  grant  program 
standards  and  requirements  which  are  out- 
moded or  unduly  restrictive;  (c)  authoriza- 
tion for  consolidation  of  state  plans  for 
closely  related  programs  where  several  such 
plans  are  required  as  a  condition  of  aid. 

a.  We  also  recommend  that  the  national 
government  undertake,  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Governors'  Conference,  a  study 
of  present  public  welfare  programs. 

b.  We  propose  a  Joint  study  of  educational 
needs  and  finances  by  the  Education  Com- 
mission of  the  States  and  the  VS.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

c.  We  recommend  that  forthright  steps  be 
taken  to  correct  overlaps  and  conflicts  be- 
tween existing  federal  programs  for  water 
supplies  and  liquid  waste  disposal. 

d.  We  recommend  elimination  of  all  cate- 
gorization and  earmarking  from  the  voca- 
tional education  programs,  to  provide  In  ef- 
fect a  single  vocational  education  grant. 

6.  The  Committee  reconunends  a  further 
study  of  categorical  aid  programs  to  deter- 
mine If  there  are  some  that  are  no  longer 
necessary  for  the  national  purpose,  and  that 
might  properly  be  replaced  by  block  grants 
or  a  general  support  grant  in  the  Interest  of 
greater  efficiency,  economy  and  local  deter- 
mination. 


VII.  Highway  Trust  Fund  Allocations 

Whereas,  the  federal  aid  highway  system 
is  vital  to  the  defense  of  our  Nation  and  its 
economic  development  in  terms  of  trans- 
portation of  goods  and  materials  and  Insur- 
ing a  mobile  society,  as  conceived  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  government  In  1956  and 
supported  by  both  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican members  of  Congress  to  end  the  hap- 
hazard planning  of  road  construction  and 
proceed  on  a  regularly  scheduled  and  orderly 
basis;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  essential  to  the  national  de- 
fense and  the  overall  economy  of  each  State 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  that  the  federal 
aid  highway  program  be  allowed  to  continue 
as  originally  conceived;  and 

Whereas,  every  State  In  the  Nation  has 
geared  Its  overall  planning  and  appropria- 
tions according  to  the  anticipated  apportion- 
ments previously  announced  In  good  faith; 
and 

Whereas,  any  delays  In  scheduled  releasee 
of  federal  funds  for  this  program  Increases 
the  overall  cost  of  the  highway  system  to 
both  the  federal  government  and  the  respec- 
tive States,  and  adversely  affects  the  economy 
of  our  States  and  the  Nation;   and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  did  establish  a  spe- 
cial trust  fund  composed  of  the  annual  re- 
ceipts from  the  Federal  Gas  Tax  and  other 
taxes  to  finance  the  interstate  and  defense 
highways  systems;  and 

Whereas,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
on  October  8th  announced  that  It  may  be- 
come necessary  to  Impose  reduced  ceilings 
on  the  federal  aid  highway  program  In  the 
Immediate  future;    and 

Whereas,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  recently  as  August  31, 
1967,  announced  a  warranted  increase  In  the 
apportionment  of  federal  aid  highway  funds 
for  fiscal  1969  of  »4.8  bUllon,  up  from  the 
$4.4  billion  announced  for  fiscal  1963; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
National  Governors'  Conference  urge  the 
President  to  exhaust  all  alternative  remedies 
to  attack  the  problems  of  inflation,  high  In- 
terest rates  and  unbalanced  federal  budget- 
ing before  any  reduction  of  Highway  Trust 
F\ind6  be  considered. 

VIII.  Forest  Fire  Fighting 

Whereas,  In  most  Instances  and  In  most 
years  the  several  States  have  been  able  to 
handle  their  fire  fighting  problems  ade- 
quately; and 

Whereas,  In  major  emergency  years  such 
as  1967.  the  resources  of  the  States,  par- 
ticularly In  the  sparsely  populated  areas  of 
the  West.  l)ecome  quickly  exhausted  both  in 
manpower  and  money;  and 

Whereas,  the  federal  government,  which 
Is  the  majority  landowner  In  most  Weetern 
States,  has  vastly  superior  resources  for  use 
In  times  of  emergencies;   and 

Whereas,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  under 
Public  Law  84-99  has  rendered  Invaluable 
services  to  the  States  In  times  of  fiood  crisis; 
and 

Whereas,  these  same  services  are  vitally 
needed  by  the  States  from  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice In  times  of  fire  crisis: 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  1967 
National  Governors'  Conference  that  the 
U.S.  Congress  should  enact  legislation  before 
the  1968  fire  season,  to  provide  a  law  similar 
to  PL.  84-99  which  would  make  available 
to  the  States  the  services  and  resources  of 
the  BLM  and  Forest  Service  when  fixes  be- 
come beyond  the  control  of  the  abilities  and 
resources  of  the  States  to  handle  adequately; 
and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  members  of  Congress,  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Interior,  and 
all  other  persons  concerned  with  enactment 
of  this  proposed  legislation. 
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IX,  National  Guard 

Whereas.  It  Is  the  desire  of  this  National 
Governors'  Conference  to  reaffirm  the  respon- 
slvenees  of  the  National  Guard  to  a  primary 
Federal  Mobilization  mission,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  recognizing  the  traditional  and 
historic  dual  mission  of  the  National  Guard 
to  maintain  Internal  security  and  protect  the 
lives  and  property  of  our  citizens  during 
either  natural  or  man-made  disasters  In 
which  capacity  the  National  Guard  has  ren- 
dered outstanding  service;  and 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  the  Army  has 
made  a  troop  allocation  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  NatlonaU  Guard,  now  approved  by 
the  United  States  Congress,  which  will  elim- 
inate 30  per  cent  of  the  company  slaed  units 
In  the  present  Army  National  Guard;  and 

Whereas,  this  approved  plan  will  culmi- 
nate In  a  cumulative  reduction  since  1968 
of  50  per  cent  of  the  units  and  substantially 
reduce  command  capabilities  and  effective- 
ness of  the  National  Guard  In  each  State: 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  reeolved  by  the  1967 
National  Governors'  Conference  that  the 
Congress  be  memorialized  to  give  fiill  con- 
sideration, consultation  and  hearing  to  the 
States  in  the  next  appropriations,  and  that 
these  now  severed  National  Guard  units  and 
combat  brigades  be  restored  to  the  National 
Guard  of  the  respective  States;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  by  the  1967  National 
Governors"  Conference  that  the  Congress 
consult  the  States  before  any  future  changes 
In  size  and  organization  of  the  National 
Guard  will  be  made. 

X,  Civn,  Disorders  and  Lawlmsness 
Whereas,  during  the  past  two  years  a  tragic 
series  of  disorders  have  plagued  our  Nation, 
turning  the  streets  of  our  cities  Into  battle- 
grounds and  resulting  In  the  loss  of  life  and 
destruction  of  property;  and 

Whereas,  the  occurrence  of  crime  of  all 
types  In  the  United  States  Is  showing  a 
tendency  to  Increase:   and 

Whereas,  one  of  our  colleagues.  Governor 
Otto  Kerner  of  Illinois,  Is  currently  chairman 
of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  President: 
of  the  United  States  to  Investigate  the  basic 
causes  of  violence  and  unlawfulness:  and 

Whereas,  this  Conference  has  received  and 
considered  the  excellent  report  prepared  by 
the  committee  headed  by  Governor  John 
Dempaey  of  Connecticut: 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  several  States  meeting  In  the 
National  Governors'  Conference  and  belnij 
fully  cognizant  of  the  obligation  of  the 
States  do  hereby  affirm  that: 

1.  The  enforcement  of  law  and  the  preser- 
vation of  order  is  primarily  the  responsibility 
of  local  and  state  governments. 

3.  We  will  strengthen  all  efforts  at  state 
and  municipal  levels  to  prevent  Incidents  of 
disrespect  for  law  and  order. 

3.  Bach  State  should  Immediately  re-ex- 
amine Its  own  laws  to  ascertain  If  current 
statutes  are  adequate  to  deal  with  civil  dis- 
order and  crime  and  that,  where  necessary, 
laws  should  be  strengthened  and  revised. 

4  All  Governors  should  Immediately  deter- 
mine as  an  Immediate  step  that  the  police 
forces  of  the  respective  States  and  munici- 
palities and  the  National  Guard  .ire  well 
trained  to  cope  with  civil  disorder. 

5.  The  first  obligation  of  the  state  and 
municipal  governments  In  the  event  of  civil 
disorder  Is  to  restore  and  maintain  peace  and 
order  by  the  use  of  whatever  force  Is  reason- 
ably necessary. 

8.  While  seeking  Immediate  short-range 
treatment  of  the  symptoms,  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  seek  the  long-range  answers  to  cure 
the  basic  causes  of  crime  and  civil  disorder 
so  th.it  the  malice  and  hatred  which  a  reck- 
less few  would  use  as  a  torch  to  Ignite  civil 
disorders  amid  the  vnretchedness  and  squalor 
of  our  ghettos  and  slums  would  no  longer 
find  a  foothold  In  these  neighborhoods 


7.  We  recognize  that  the  moet  effective  long- 
term  answer  to  problems  of  lawlessness  and 
disorders  lies  in  education  and  the  providing 
of  employment  opportunities  to  the  masses  of 
our  people. 

8.  While  the  primary  obligation  for  the 
combatting  of  crime  and  the  prevention  of 
riots  and  disorder  lies  with  state  and  local 
governments,  there  are  many  aspects  of  the 
problem  which  transcend  state  lines  and 
which  require  effective  treatment  by  the  fed- 
oral  government.  We  pledge  ourselves  as 
Governors  to  seek  effective  control  by  the 
federal  government  and  effective  cooperation 
by  the  state  and  local  governments  with  the 
federal  government  In  the  control  of  the 
Interstate  traffic  In  narcotics  and  other  con- 
traband material,  the  Interstate  operation  of 
criminal  syndicates  and  the  Interstate  move- 
ment of  those  who  make  a  profession  of  in- 
citing and  creating  civil  strife,  disorder  and 
lawlessness. 

XI.   CoNsmrtmoNAL   Revision   and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization 
Whereas,  the  genius  of  the  American  form 
of  government  has  been  our  federal  system; 
and 

Whereas,  there  Is  now  a  determination  on 
the  part  of  all  state  governments  to 
strengthen  the  federal  system  and  respond  to 
the  problems  within  the  States;  and 

Whereas,  In  order  for  the  States  to  main- 
tain their  proper  position  In  the  federal  sys- 
tem and  provide  the  necessary  services  to 
their  citizens  It  Is  vital  that  both  their  con- 
stitutions and  governmental  organization  be 
adequate;  and 

Whereas,  the  Study  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Governors'  Conference  on  Constitu- 
tional Revision  and  Governmental  Reorpa- 
nlzatlon  has  submitted  a  report  which  sets 
forth  current  developments  In  constitutional 
revision  and  governmental  reorganization 
and  sets  guidelines  for  action;  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  desirable  that  there  be  fur- 
ther study  of  state  constitutional  revision 
.-»nd  governmental  reorganization  by  the  Na- 
tional Governors'  Conference,  partlcul.irly  In 
the  area  of  the  executive  article  and  execu- 
tive organization: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Study  Committee  on  Constitutional  Revision 
and  Governmental  Reorganization  be  con- 
tinued; that  it  particularly  study  a  model 
state  constitutional  executive  article  and 
model  state  executive  department  organiza- 
tion for  both  large  and  small  States  and  the 
most  effective  means  for  accomplishing  these 
ends;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  this  Study  Com- 
mittee submit  a  written  report  to  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Governors' 
Conference. 

XII  Regional  and  Interstate  Cooperation 
Wherea.s.  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Regional  and  Interstate  Cooperation  has 
drawn  attention  to  the  wide  variety  of  co- 
operative mechanisms,  for  achieving  better 
program  coordination  among  and  between 
the  States,  and  the  Committee  also  has  sug- 
gested many  useful  and  innovative  applica- 
tions of  these  mechanisms  in  several  fields 
of  major  concern  to  state  government;  and 
Whereas,  the  work  accomplished  by  this 
Committee  during  the  past  year  underscores 
the  opportunities  and  challenges  which 
exist  for  the  States  to  sustain  a  role  of  im- 
aginative leadership  In  Identifying  oppor- 
tunities for  creative  utilization  of  the  tools 
for  Intergovernmental  cooperation  available 
to  us  within  the  federal  system: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional Governors'  Conference  approves  the 
exploratory  work  of  our  Committee  on  Re- 
gional and  Interstate  Cooperation  and  urges 
the  Executive  Committee  to  continue  this 
study,  by  special  committee  or  otherwise,  ex- 
ploring the  full  range  of  opportunities  for 
cooperation  across  state  lines. 


XUX.  State-Urban  Rklations  CoMMrmx 
Be  It  resolved  by  the  National  Governors' 
Conference  that  the  Report  of  the  State- 
Urban  Relations  Committee  be  approved,  and 
that  Implementation  of  the  Committee's  rec- 
ommendations. Including  continuation  of 
the  Committee  for  another  year,  be  con- 
sidered by  the  newly-elected  Executive  C<xn- 
mlttee. 

XIV.  Retirino  Governors 
The  National  Governors'  Conference  pays 
tribute  to  Its  distinguished  colleagues.  Gov- 
ernor  Edward  T.  Breathitt  of  Kentucky  and 
Governor  Paul  B.  Johnson  of  Mississippi, 
who,  because  of  constitutional  limitations  on 
gubernatorial  succession,  will  not  be  In  office 
at  the  time  of  our  1968  annual  meeting. 

We  salute  Ned  and  Paul  for  their  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  National  Gover- 
nors' Conference  and  extend  to  them  our 
very  best  wishes. 

XV.  Gov.  LtniLEiN  Wallace 
Be  It  resolved  by  the  National  Governors' 
Conference  that  those  members  In  attend- 
ance at  this  59th  Annual  Meeting  express 
their  sincere  regret  that  the  Illness  of  Gov- 
ernor  Lurleen  B.  Wallace  prevented  her 
attendance  at  the  Conference  and  that  we 
send  our  best  wishes  and  hopes  for  her  early 
and  complete  recovery. 


XVI.  Appreciation 
Whereas,  the  National  Governors'  Con- 
ference has  been  privileged  to  hold  Its  69th 
Annual  Meeting  aboard  the  8.S.  Independ- 
ence and  In  the  Virgin  Islands  during  the 
commemoration  of  the  Islands'  60th  Anni- 
versary under  the  flag  of  the  United  States; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Governors'  1967  Annual 
Meeting  has  been  particularly  outstanding, 
both  substantively  and  socially — a  result 
of  unmatched  Conference  planning  and 
coordinating  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands'  Host  Committee  and  numerous 
other  Individuals  and  organizations: 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Governors  and  their  official  parties,  guests, 
who  have  had  this  unique  opportunity  to 
participate  In  a  highly  rewarding  business 
program  and  to  visit  the  delightful  Emerald 
Isles,  express  their  deep  appreciation  for  this 
memorable  occasion: 

A  very  special  tribute  Is  extended  to  our 
colleague.  Governor  Ralph  M.  Palewonsky 
and  his  charming  First  Lady  and  to  the  Host 
Committee.  We  are  grateful  for  the  fine  sup- 
port of  the  Virgin  Islands'  Legislature,  and 
we  express  our  genuine  appreciation  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  Virgin  Islands  for 
their  warm  welcome  and  gracious  hospitality. 

We  wish  to  record  our  sincere  appreciation 
to  officials  and  staff  of  the  American  Export 
Isbrandtsen  Lines  and  to  the  personnel  of 
the  S.S.  Independence  who  have  labored  dili- 
gently In  caring  for  our  needs. 

The  National  Governors'  Conference  sa- 
lutes Its  retiring  Chairman.  Governor  Wil- 
liam L.  Guy,  and  his  Executive  Committee  for 
their  outstanding  leadership  and  guidance 
during  the  Conference  year  1966-67. 

We  also  wish  to  acknowledge  the  excep- 
tional fine  work  accomplished  this  past  year 
by  our  study  committees,  and  express  our 
gratitude  to  the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  to 
the  Ford  Foundation  for  their  financial  sup- 
port of  special  research  efforts  of  the  Na- 
tional Governors'  Conference. 

The  communications  facilities,  so  essential 
to  us  at  a  conference  of  this  nature,  were 
ably  provided;  and  we  are  grateful  to  RCA 
Communications,  Inc.,  ITT,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands Telephone  Company.  Xerox  Corpora- 
tion, International  Business  Machines,  and 
the  Royal  Typewriter  Company  for  their 
services. 

And  we  convey  thanks  to  our  news  media 
friends  for  their  fine  work  and  attention  to 
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the  59th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Governors'  Conference. 


SUPPORT  BY  THE  AERONAUTICAL 
MACHINISTS  FOR  THE  ARMED 
FORCES 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  most 
Americans  were  outraged  recently  when 
about  55.000  demonstrators  descended  on 
Washington  and  virtually  stormed  the 
Pentagon  In  protest  of  our  Involvement 
in  Vietnam. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  because  of 
this  shameful  display  of  antl-Amerlcan- 
Ism.  our  enemies  were  given  aid  and 
comfort  and  the  war  was  prolonged.  Re- 
cently my  attention  was  called  to  a  splen- 
did resolution  adopted  by  the  Aeronau- 
tical Machinists  Lodge  No.  709,  of  Mari- 
etta. Ga..  expressing  support  for  our 
Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam  and  denounc- 
ing people  and  movements  which  would 
undermine  our  Government. 

I  bring  this  very  fine  resolution  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 

Whereas,  our  troops  are  scattered  over  the 
globe  In  order  to  defend  this  Nation,  and 

Whereas,  our  sons,  brothers,  kinsmen, 
friends  and  neighbors  are  facing  grievous 
injtiry  and  death  dally  In  Vietnam  in  defense 
of  this  Nation,  and 

Whereas,  highly  publicized  group  elTorts 
to  undermine  the  position  of  our  troops  must 
necessarily  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  ene- 
mies of  this  Nation, 

With  full  understanding  that  the  right  of 
legal  dissent,  must  be  protected  In  order  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  all,  be  It  hereby 

Resolved  that  Local  Lodge  709  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists  and  Aero- 
space Workers  Is  In  positive  and  unalterable 
opposition  to  all  individual  and  group  efforts 
to  undermine,  weaken  or  reduce  the  effective- 
ness of  our  Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam  and  /or 
our  Armed  Forces  In  all  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Be  it  further 

Resolved  that  Local  Lodge  709  fully  sup- 
ports our  Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam  and  our 
Armed  Forces  In  all  other  parts  of  the  world. 


PRESIDENT  GIVES  NEW  DIRECTION 
TO  WAR  ON  WORLD  HUNGER 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  President  Johnson's 
report  to  Congress  on  America's  food 
aid  program  for  1966  underscores  the 
depth  of  our  commitments  to  eliminating 
the  scourge  of  world  hunger. 

As  the  President  stated  in  his  message 
to  Congress,  America's  war  on  hunger 
"has  meant  the  difference  between  life 
and  death  for  millions  aU  around  the 
world." 

The  productivity  of  America's  farmers 
and  the  generosity  of  our  people  have 
provided  the  staff  of  life  to  people  in  116 
countries  containing  almost  half  the 
world's  population. 

Yet.  despite  our  efforts  over  the  past 
12  years,  hunger  still  faces  much  of  the 
world  each  morning.  To  reverse  the  trend 
In  the  race  between  population  and  food 
supply,  President  Johnson  gave  new  di- 
rection to  our  food  aid  program  in  1966. 

Emphasis  was  placed  on  self-help  by 
recipient  nations.  Help  was  provided  to 


nations  desiring  population  control  pro- 
grams. The  food  aid  program  was  care- 
fully Integrated  Into  our  overall  assist- 
ance program.  Self-suflBciency  was 
stressed.  And  the  commaon  effort  of  the 
world  commimity  was  enlisted  to  meet  a 
common  challenge. 

I  have  been  especially  pleased  that  re- 
strictions on  our  food  use  abroad  have 
recently  been  lifted. 

Our  program  gives  us  reasons  to  hope, 
along  with  President  Johnson,  that 
"working  together  with  rich  nations  and 
poor,  ail  equally  determined  that  man- 
kind will  conquer  its  oldest  enemy,  we 
will  win  the  war  on  hunger." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  into 
the  Record  the  President's  message 
transmitting  his  report  to  Congress  on 
our  food  aid  programs  during  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Congress 
a  ref>ort  of  our  food  aid  programs  during 
calendar  year  1966. 

This  report  marks  a  year  In  which  the  pro- 
ductivity of  American  agriculture  and  the 
generosity  of  the  American  people  have  done 
much  to  help  others  to  help  themselves. 

Food  and  fiber  valued  at  91.5  billion  were 
provided  to  needy  people  In  more  than  one 
hundred  countries.  Since  1964  the  United 
States  has  provided  almost  116  billion  In 
farm  products  to  116  countries  which  to- 
gether contain  almost  half  of  the  world's 
population. 

To  millions  of  human  beings,  this  sharing 
has  meant  survival  In  the  face  of  drought  or 
other  natural  disaster.  To  countless  chUdren 
it  has  meant  freedom  from  the  weakness, 
disease,  and  mental  retardation  which  are 
the  tragic  consequences  of  malnutrition. 

In  1966,  however,  United  States  food  aid 
programs  entered  a  new  and  more  critical 
stage.  The  world's  food  problem  was  grow- 
ing— not  diminishing.  Despite  our  efforts,  se- 
rious food  shortages  threatened  many  coun- 
tries. The  problem  of  feeding  rapidly  growing 
populations  was  compounded  by  serious 
drought  In  India  and  Pakistan — the  worst 
drought  on  the  South  Asian  subcontinent  in 
this  century. 

The  world  faced  two  related  problems: 

To  stimulate  agricultural  production  In 
the  food-deflclt  countries  so  that  they  will 
eventually  be  able  to  grow  their  own  food, 
or  to  buy  It  through  the  normal  channels 
of  world  commerce;  and 

To  provide  direct  food  shipments  suffi- 
cient to  ward  off  starvation  and  severe  mal- 
nutrition during  the  Interim  period  until 
the  deficit  countries  achieve  self-sufficiency. 

After  a  long  and  careful  study,  the  United 
States  undertook  to  carry  its  share  of  the 
burden  In  a  worldwide  War  on  Hunger.  I 
sent  to  the  Congress  a  special  message  pro- 
posing that  the  United  States  lead  an  all-out 
effort  to  reverse  the  dire  trend  In  the  race 
between  world  population  and  world  food 
supply.  The  response  of  the  Congress  gave 
us  the  tools  to  wage  that  war. 

There  are  six  main  elements  of  the  new 
strategy. 

Emph<isi3  on  self-help.  The  War  on  Hun- 
ger must  be  fought  and  won  within  the 
countries  where  hunger  exists.  Our  food  aid 
and  other  forms  of  assistance  must  go  pri- 
marily to  those  who  do  the  most  to  help 
themselves.  The  key  to  victory  over  hunger 
Is  self-help. 

Policy  for  a  non-9urplu3  era.  In  the  past, 
our  food  Bid  programs  have  been  based  on 
the  existence  of  food  surpluses  in  the  United 
States.  These  surpluses  are  gone.  Until  the 
less-developed  countries  are  able  to  provide 
for  themselves,  our  domestic  farm  programs 


must  be  geared  to  ensure  that  w«  produce 
enough  to  meet  pressing  foreign  needs  as 
well  as  the  demand  here  at  home. 

Population  programs.  Rapid  population 
growth  can  make  the  dream  of  plenty  a 
nightmare  of  famine.  Tti'iM  la  an  enormous 
problem.  It  is  clearly  a  matter  for  the  con- 
science of  each  family  and  each  nation.  We 
will  never  dictate  an  answer,  nor  intrude 
on  the  decision  others  must  make  for  them- 
selves. But  many  countries  have  voluntarUy 
decided  that  the  time  has  come  to  confront 
the  population  challenge.  We  stand  ready  to 
respond  to  the  requests  for  help  from  these 
nations  In  formulating  and  carrying  out  ef- 
fective programs. 

Integration  of  all  U.S.  ossistaTux  programs. 
Belief  from  Immediate  Buffering  is  only  part 
of  the  War  on  Hunger.  It  gives  precious  time 
and  strength  for  a  large  taak.  The  develop- 
ing countries  must  lue  this  time  to  gather 
the  resources  and  skills  to  Improve  their  agrl- 
culttiral  production  so  that  they  can  ulti- 
mately stand  on  their  own  feet.  This  U  the 
goal  of  our  technical  and  economic  ssslst- 
ance.  Clearly,  our  food  aid  mvist  be  closely 
related  to  these  other  forms  of  belp  in  a 
single,  carefully  Integrated  approach  to  the 
entire  food  problem. 

Increased  private  investment.  There  is  no 
easy  or  simple  answer  to  the  scourge  of  pov- 
erty and  hunger.  No  single  program,  no  sin- 
gle plan,  and  no  single  government  holds  the 
key.  We  must  marshal  the  sum  of  oiu"  experi- 
ence. We  must  bring  to  bear  more  and  mora 
the  capital  and  know-how  of  private  enter- 
prise— both  In  the  United  States  and  in  the 
developing  nations  themselves. 

A  multi-national  effort.  The  food  deficit 
Is  a  world  problem.  Developed  nations  must 
Join  in  an  International  undertaking  to 
combat  hunger  and  modernize  agriculture. 
The  United  States  cannot  shoulder  this  re- 
sponsibility alone.  In  meeting  the  world's 
food  needs,  the  common  interest  lies  In 
common  effort.  In  s\mi.  we  propoae  to  enlist 
the  very  best  talent — private  and  public, 
of  all  nations,  rich  and  poor. 

As  I  have  stressed,  our  own  food  aid  Is 
only  a  part  of  a  wider  attack  on  the  causes 
of  hunger.  We  made  effective  use  of  this 
new  approach  In  the  Sales  agreements  signed 
In  1966.  In  the  program  with  India,  for  ex- 
ample, our  food  assistance  complements  In- 
dia's own  strenuous  measureb  to  Increase 
agricultural  production.  We  also  made  a 
special  effort  to  encourage  help  to  India  from 
other  developed  nations. 

We  seek  new  agreements  with  other  coun- 
tries in  the  same  spirit.  Our  goal  Is  to  achieve 
both  self-help  in  the  developing  countries 
and  close  Integration  of  our  own  aid  with 
the  assistance  of  other  wealthy  countries. 

The  developing  nations  are  helping  them- 
selves. Given  a  critical  margin  of  capital, 
technical  skill,  and  interim  food  shipments 
from  the  advanced  countries,  the  threat  of 
mass  hunger  will  eventually  dlmLnish.  Over 
the  past  twelve  years.  PL  i80  has  meant  the 
difference  between  life  and  death  for  mil- 
lions all  aroimd  the  world.  That  challenge 
and  that  momentous  obligation  are  stiU  with 
us. 

I  know  that  Amerlcaxu  have  the  dedica- 
tion, the  patience,  the  skills,  and  the  wisdom 
to  see  the  Job  through.  Working  together 
with  rich  nations  and  poor,  all  equally  de- 
termined that  mankind  will  conquer  Ita 
oldest  enemy,  we  will  win  the  war  on  hunger. 
LrifDON  B.  Johnson. 

Thx  Whitk  House,  November  6,  1967. 


CRIMINALITY  AGAINST  LITHUANIA 
POINTS  UP  NEED  TO  RATIFY 
GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr,  PROXMIRE,  Mr,  President,  a 
number  of  my  constituents  in  Wiscon- 
sin are  Lithuanians  who  today  breathe 
the  air  of  freedom  in  America  but  recall 
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with  deep  sadness  the  tragedy  of  the 
Soviet-planned  genocide  of  their  tiny  Re- 
public. 

These  wonderful  Lithuanian  people, 
now  making  contributions  to  the  United 
States  in  culture,  science,  business,  and 
other  fields,  still  hope  and  pray  for  the 
liberation  of  their  homeland  from  the 
subjugation  of  the  Communists.  They 
ask  our  support  in  this  just  cause  of  free- 
dom for  all  nations  and  all  people. 

As  World  War  I  was  ending,  and  coin- 
cidental with  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son's proclamation  of  the  right  of  all 
nations  to  self-determination,  the  Lith- 
uanian National  Council,  as  the  repre- 
sentative body  of  the  Lithuanian  na- 
tion, on  February  16.  1918,  proclaimed 
Lithuania  a  free  and  independent  demo- 
cratic Republic. 

These  dedicated  people  quickly  went 
to  work  to  rebuild  their  ancient,  war- 
ravaged  land.  They  established  land  re- 
form measures  and  modem  ideas  for 
agriculture  and  the  tiny  Baltic  nation 
began  to  prosper. 

Despite  the  plight  of  a  country  pil- 
laged by  120  years  of  czarist  rule,  the 
hardy  Lithuanians  cheerfully  went  to 
work  to  rebuild  a  happier  life  for  them- 
selves and  their  children.  The  country's 
agricultural  production  figures  rose 
steadily  as  formerly  landless  peasants 
became  farmowners  through  land  re- 
form. The  Government  gave  its  people 
full  assistance  and  complete  encourage- 
ment. 

The  move  toward  unprecedented 
achievements  was  ground  to  a  halt  as 
Nazi  Germany  and  Soviet  Russia  began 
taking  political  steps  toward  the  ultimate 
division  of  Lithuania  and  other  neigh- 
boring states. 

Tragedy  struck  on  June  15.  1940,  when 
the  Soviet  Red  armies  Invaded  and  oc- 
cupied Lithuania,  throwing  into  jail  the 
lawful  government  and  substituting  a 
puppet  regime.  The  proud  nation  was 
"sovietized"  and  absorbed  into  the  So- 
viet Union — all  without  the  consent  and 
against  the  will  of  the  Lithuanian  people. 
On  July  23,  1940.  the  United  States 
issued  a  strong  worded  denunciation  of 
the  "devious  processes"  employed  by  So- 
viet Russia  to  overpower  and  seize  its 
smaller  neighbors. 

Our  country  has  never  recognized  the 
Soviet  seizure  of  Lithuania  and  continues 
to  recognize  independent  Lithuania  as  an 
existing  state  temporarily  under  foreign 
duress. 

Communism  in  Its  crudest  form  is  be- 
ing forced  on  the  people  of  Lithuania  by 
the  Reds.  There  is  abject  poverty  with 
deprivation  of  hard-earned  land  and 
property,  isolation  from  the  free  world 
because  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  servi- 
tude with  no  personal  rights  in  this  So- 
viet colonial  empire. 

The  Lithuanian  nation  lost  a  sizable 
portion  of  Its  population  as  a  result  of 
this  Soviet-planned  genocide. 

The  Soviet  slew  some  285.000  Lithu- 
anians. They  seized  approximately  400,- 
000  men,  women,  and  children  In  a  series 
of  raids  and  horrifying  deportations  to 
Siberia  and  the  Innards  of  Russia.  Rec- 
ords show,  covering  1944  to  1953.  that 
more  than  100,000  freedom  fighters  per- 
ished In  the  struggle  with  Russia's  mill- 
tarj"  forces. 
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From  1940  until  the  present,  the  Com- 
munists exterminated  approximately  1 
million  Lithuanians.  That  is  a  dreadful 
genocide  executed  by  the  Russians 
against  one  small  nation. 

Lithuania  had  enjoyed  a  growing  in- 
ternational trade  during  her  independ- 
ence. The  Soviet  occupation  reduced  this 
nation  to  the  status  of  a  foreign  colony 
within  its  empire.  All  land,  enterprise, 
and  property  were  swallowed  up  by  rena- 
tionalization  by  the  Soviet  state.  Some 
300,000  Lithuanian  farms  were  lumped 
into  2,000  "kochazes"  and  "sovchazes" 
which  became  nothing  but  estates  op- 
erated by  th3  Red  masters. 

The  result?  Agricultural  production, 
stifled  by  tne  lack  of  individual  initia- 
tive, dropped  swiftly.  Farm  and  livestock 
production  tumbled  disastrously.  What- 
ever production  remains  is  marked  for 
shipment  to  Russia.  The  industry  and 
private  enterprise,  also  changed  by  na- 
tionalization, brought  the  opposite  of  de- 
sired results. 

Lithuania  still  looks  to  the  free  world 
for  support  in  demanding  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  armed  forces,  po- 
lice, administrative  apparatus,  and  per- 
sonnel. It  cannot  oppose  the  might  of 
the  Communist  forces. 

We  do  a  great  disservice  by  our  con- 
tinuing failure  to  ratify  the  Convention 
on  Genocide  which  has  been  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  for  18  years. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  have  still  not 
lost  faith  in  America.  We  must  meet  that 
faith. 


THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  LAW  AND 
ORDER 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  edition  of  the  Prosecuter,  the 
journal  of  the  National  District  Attor- 
neys Association,  contains  an  excellent 
discussion  of  the  rioting  during  the  past 
summer  in  numerous  American  cities. 
One  of  the  participants  in  the  forum 
was  Lewis  R.  Slaton,  the  solicitor  gen- 
eral for  the  Atlanta  Judicial  Circuit. 

Mr.  Slaton,  who  has  gained  widespread 
recognition  and  respect  for  the  outstand- 
ing law  enforcement  work  he  is  doing  in 
Atlanta  and  Fulton  County,  laid  his 
finger  on  what  I  believe  to  be  our  prin- 
cipal concern  right  now.  Mr.  Slaton  said: 
The  first  order  of  business  for  government 
Is  to  maintain  law  and  order.  ...  It  Is  as 
equally  Important  that  those  who  violate  the 
laws  In  the  riotous  disturbances  be  prose- 
cuted to  the  full  extent  of  the  law,  both  to 
Impress  upon  them  that  they  have  violated 
a  law  and  to  demonstrate  to  the  public  that 
there  Is  not  safety  In  numbers  In  the  viola- 
tion of  our  laws. 

Mr.  Slaton  said  he  had  determined  that 
the  predominant  cause  of  these  riots  is 
the  lack  of  respect  for  law  and  order 
among  vast  groups  of  citizens.  I  share 
this  view,  and  I  believe  it  is  generally 
held  throughout  the  ranks  of  our  many 
fine  law  enforcement  ofiQcers  in  this 
country. 

I  bring  Mr  Salton's  excellent  discus- 
sion to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  discus- 
sion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Remarks  of  Lewis  R.  Slaton 
In  the  past  two  years  there  have  been  three 
"sponuneous"  riots  In  Atlanta  and  one 
planned  riot  that  was  quelled  at  Its  Incep. 
tlon.  In  1966  two  of  the  riots  occurred  within 
one  week's  time.  As  a  result  of  the  1968  riots, 
131  persons  were  arrested,  charged  wltti 
various  violations  of  the  law.  Twenty  nine  of 
these  were  indicted  for  the  offense  of  Riot 
under  the  Georgia  law  and  now  await  trial. 
Riot  Is  a  misdemeanor  In  the  State  of  Georgia 
with  a  penalty  of  twelve  months  In  the  peni- 
tentiary and  a  $1,000  fine  as  a  maximum  pun- 
ishment. After  the  29  people  were  ordered 
held  for  the  Grand  Jury,  one  of  those  brought 
suit  In  Federal  Court,  seeking  to  have  certain 
Georgia  laws  and  the  disorderly  conduct  ordi- 
nance of  the  City  of  Atlanta  declared  uncon- 
stitutional, and  seeking  further  to  have  cer- 
tain officials  restrained  from  actions  alleged 
to  have  a  "chilling  effect"  on  plaintiffs'  activ- 
ities In  exercising  their  fundamental  rights. 
He  brought  this  suit  for  himself  and  for  the 
organization  known  as  SNCC  which  Is  head- 
quartered In  Atlanta,  as  a  class  action.  It  was 
alleged  that  there  was  a  plan  or  scheme  to 
deny  plaintiffs  the  right  to  eliminate  all  forms 
of  racial  segregation.  The  style  of  the  case 
was  Stokely  Carmlchael  and  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee,  Plaintiffs, 
vs.  Ivan  Allen,  Jr.,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  At- 
lanta; Herbert  T.  Jenkins,  Chief  of  Police; 
Lewis  R.  Slaton,  Solicitor  General,  etc.  The 
plaintiffs  relied  principally  upon  Dumbrowski 
V.  Pfister,  380  U.S.  749,  as  to  the  "chilling  ef- 
fect upon  the  exercising  of  First  Amendment 
rights",  and  Herndon  v.  Lowry,  301  U.S.  732. 
and  Wright  v.  Georgia,  373  U.S.  284,  to  seek  to 
declare  vague  and  unconstitutional  the  un- 
lawful assembly  statute,  the  Insurrection 
statute,  and  the  circulating  Insurrectionary 
papers  statute.  No  temporary  Injunction  was 
issued,  and  while  the  matter  was  awaiting  a 
hearing  the  Grand  Jury  returned  Indictments 
of  "Riot"  against  Plaintiff  Carmlchael  and  28 
others.  Including  several  members  of  the  Stu- 
dent Non-Violent  Coordinating  Committee. 
After  a  3-day  hearing  in  Federal  Court  before 
a  3-Judge  panel,  the  Court  took  the  case  un- 
der advisement  and  three  months  later  Issued 
a  Judgment  declaring  all  of  the  aforesaid 
statutes  unconstitutional  except  the  Rio: 
statute.  Georgia's  riot  statute  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Riot  .  .  .  Any  two  or  more  persona  who 
shall  do  an  unlawful  act  of  violence  of  any 
other  act  In  a  violent  and  tumultuous  man- 
ner, shall  be  guilty  of  riot  and  punished  as  for 
a  misdemeanor." 

The  Court  in  it.?  opinion  said  In  part,  as 
to  the  riot  statute,  the  following:  "Plaintiffs 
content  that  this  statute  Is  void  on  Its  fare 
and  thus  deprives  them  of  liberty  without 
due  process  of  law  If  sought  to  be  enforced 
In  a  criminal  case,  because  It  Is  too  vague 
and  uncertain  to  set  any  ascertainable  stand- 
ard of  guilt.  The  argument  Is  that  even  If  the 
Legislature  could  properly  define  the  crime  of 
riot  so  as  to  rea';h  "any  two  or  more  persons 
who  shall  do  an  unlawful  act  of  violence  ", 
the  Legislature  could  not  make  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  riot  those  who  might  fall  within  the 
remaining  language  of  the  section  "or  any 
other    (presumably   legal)    act   In   a    violent 
and  tumultuous  manner."  They  say  that  the 
Legislature  simply  has  not  the  i>ower  to  pun- 
ish a  lawful  act  done  In  a  violent  and  tumul- 
tuous manner.  "It  Is  not  difficult  to  Imagine 
a  number  of  lawful  acts  done  in  a  'violent 
and    tumultuous   manner'   that   would    ob- 
viously be  beyond  the  prop«r  reach  of  such 
a  statute  .  .  ."  ".  .  .  It  also  follows  from  the 
faoj.  that  the  acts  charged  In  the  Indictments 
before  the  Court,  regardless  of  whether  these 
Indictments  ultimately  result  in  conviction 
or  acquittal,  describe  the  'hard  core"  conduct 
that  would  obviously  be  prohibited  under  a 
limiting  construction  of  the  riot  statute,  and 
one   hereafter   to  be  made   by  the  Georgia 
Courts  ...  It  Is   apparent  that  the  actual 
Indictments  against  the  named  plaintiffs  and 
the  others  said  to  arise  out  of  the  occur- 
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rence  on  September  6  and  10  came  within 
the  first  part  of  the  riot  statute  In  'two  or 
more  persons  who  shall  do  an  unlawful  act  of 
violence".  There  Is  little  doubt  that  In  the 
long  history  of  riot  as  a  common  law  crime. 
the  conduct  charged  would  come  within  a 
possible  permissible  constitutional  construc- 
tion of  the  statute  by  the  State  Court.  We, 
therefore,  abstain  from  any  determination  as 
to  the  constitutionality  of  this  section  of 
the  Georgia  criminal  code." 

Plaintiffs  have  filed  a  notice  to  appeal  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  which 
notice  was  thereafter  dismissed  in  June  of 
1967. 

While  the  case  was  still  pending,  the 
Georgia  General  Assembly  passed  an  "Incite 
to  Riot"  statute  drafted  by  this  office,  to 
make  It  a  misdemeanor  offense  for  any  per- 
son who,  with  Intent  to  cause  a  riot,  does  an 
act  or  engages  In  conduct  which  urges,  coun- 
sels or  advises  others,  at  a  time,  place  and 
under  circumstances  which  produce  a  clear 
and  present  danger  of  a  riot.  Since  at  the 
time  this  statute  was  passed,  the  riot  statute 
was  on  appeal  and  only  called  for  misde- 
meanor punishment.  It  was  thought  advis- 
able to  make  "Incite  to  Riot"  a  misdemeanor 
also.  We  expect  the  General  Assembly  in 
January  to  make  both  Riot  and  Incite  to 
Riot  a  felony  In  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Tlie  above  has  been  called  to  your  atten- 
tion because  a  strict  construction  of  some 
of  the  riot  statutes  In  the  country  will  prob- 
ably fall  as  did  a  portion  of  that  of  the  State 
of  Georgia.  However,  when  these  Indictments 
were  prepared,  the  weakness  of  the  portion 
of  the  riot  statute  which  called  for  "or  any 
other  act  In  a  violent  and  tumultuous  man- 
ner" was  recognized,  and  actual  unlawful 
acts  were  specified  In  the  Indictment. 

In  1967  we  had  another  riot  and  another 
planned  riotous  disturbance.  By  moving  In 
promptly  the  disturbance  was  stopped  Im- 
mediately and  the  riot  cau.sed  very  little 
damage  other  than  to  City  vehicles.  The 
property  damage  In  the  September  1966 
riots  was  held  to  a  minimum  and  there  were 
no  deaths  that  ensued  during  the  several 
days  of  dlstxirbances.  A  policeman  shooting 
a  fleeing  fugitive  started  the  September  6th 
riot.  The  rumors  were  voiced  over  the  radio 
and  through  sound  trucks  that  the  police- 
man had  killed  the  fugitive,  which  was  not 
true.  The  fugitive  was  later  prosecuted  and 
sent  to  prison.  The  September  10th  riot  was 
started  by  a  white  man  killing  a  Negro  youth 
a  few  blocks  from  the  scene  of  the  first  riot. 
This  white  man  was  later  prosecuted  and 
sent  to  prison  for  life.  Tlie  1967  riot  was 
started  by  objections  to  arrest  by  police  offi- 
cers. One  person  was  killed  during  this  riot. 
The  only  property  damage  suffered  was  to 
police  vehicles.  All  of  the  above  riots  could 
easily  have  resulted  In  a  great  amount  of 
property  damage  and  great  loss  of  life,  be- 
cause at  the  scene  of  each  there  were  many 
known  instigators  to  feed  the  fires  of  mob 
action. 

Atlanta  Is  In  the  forefront  In  Its  efforts 
to  eliminate  slum  conditions  and  In  Its 
efforts  to  decrease  the  so-called  unemploy- 
ment rate.  None  of  the  above  disturbances 
took  place  In  our  worst  slum  areas  and  our 
unemployment  rate  Is  negligible  as  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  we  now  have  a  program  to 
allow  misdemeanor  prisoners  to  work  during 
the  day  and  we  do  not  have  enough  eligible 
misdemeanor  prisoners  to  support  the  de- 
mands from  employers.  Any  able-bodied  per- 
son In  Atlanta  who  wishes  to  work  can  find 
emplojTnent.  However,  we  have  many  of  our 
people  who  do  not  wish  to  work  or  who  wish 
to  work  only  part-time  and  desire  to  spend 
their  leisure  time  hanging  around  corners  to 
look  for  trouble. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  dwell  on  the 
causes  of  riots  In  detail,  but  I  have  deter- 
mined to  my  own  satisfaction  that  the  pre- 
dominant cause  is  the  lack  of  respect  for  law 
and  order  among  vast  groups  of  citizens. 
These  groups  resent  authority  In  any  form 


and  the  police  being  objects  of  authority  are 
beleaguered  with  charges  of  police  brutality 
In  making  arrests  or  enforcing  the  law  and 
hindered  and  handicapped  in  every  manner 
possible  by  this  segment  of  our  population.  In 
this  field  we  are  trying  to  alleviate  this  feel- 
ing as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  Atlanta  Police 
Department  has  establshed  a  Crime  Pre- 
vention Bureau,  assigning  certain  police  per- 
sonnel to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Centers 
In  poverty  communities,  who  work  partly  as 
job  counselors  and  advisors  and  as  social 
workers,  then  as  law  enforcement  officers  If 
necessary.  They  Investigate  complaints  of 
malicious  mischief,  petty  larceny,  missing 
persons,  stolen  vehicles  and  all  Juvenile  cases. 
They  try  to  find  a  solution  without  an  arrest 
whenever  possible  and  have  taken  a  psige  out 
of  the  Juvenile  Court  Manual  by  making 
this  bureau  a  correctional  agency  rather  than 
a  punitive  one.  Their  vehicles  are  equipped 
with  loudspeakers,  record  players  and  sprin- 
kler heads.  They  can  close  off  a  street  to 
vehicular  traffic,  and  hook  up  a  sprinkler 
head  to  a  fireplug  and  ttirn  on  a  shower  for 
the  children. 

There  are  several  groups  of  citizens  In  our 
riot-prone  areas  who  have  formed  Into  com- 
mittees and  are  working  with  public  officials 
to  keep  down  disturbances  and  to  provide 
a  forum  for  the  communication  of  Ideas. 
Recently  a  group  of  young  men  who  have 
been  Involved  In  difficulties  with  the  law  on 
previous  occasions  have  banded  together  and 
passed  out  circulars  In  the  Atlanta  Stadltim 
area,  advising  their  friends  to  desist  from 
riotous  acts.  Part  of  one  of  their  circulars 
reads  as  follows: 

"Keep  Cool  When  the  Heat's  On 

"Say  Man  .  .  , 

"Who  Gets  Hurt  By  Riots? 

"The  Answer:  We  do!!! 

"Riots  Hurt  Tou  and  Me,  Baby.  We  live 
here.  In  the  last  month  more  than  50  Negroes 
have  died  in  riots,  over  3,000  Injured,  thou- 
sands put  in  Jail.  Riots  hurt  the  people  In  the 
neighborhood  most. 

"Our  Homes  get  Burned 

"Our  Kids  get  Hurt 

"Our  friends  get  locked  up 

"We  are  the  ones  who  get  killed. 

"Outside  instigators  don't  get  hurt  In 
riots — they  bug  out  before  the  action  starts. 
Don't  listen  to  these  people — listen  to  us. 
Stay  out  of  riots  ...  we  don't  want  them." 

This  circular  is  signed  by  several  young 
men,  who  as  stated,  have  previously  had 
trouble  with  the  law.  These  people  have 
taken  an  interest  In  assisting  law  and  order 
to  assist  themselves. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  recognized  that 
there  are  no  excuses  for  participating  In 
group  disorder  in  a  violent  manner.  There 
are  opportunities  for  dissent  and  demonstra- 
tion by  dissatisfied  citizens,  but  it  must  be 
within"  the  confines  of  the  law  and  there  can 
be  no  exceptions.  The  Atlanta  Police  Depart- 
ment and  the  other  law  officers  In  Metropoli- 
tan Atlanta  have  been  drilled  and  trained 
to  avoid  what  has  been  termed  police  brutal- 
ity and  to  provide  equal  protection  and  serv- 
ice to  all  Its  citizens  and  visitors.  We  have 
a  specially  trained  and  equipped  task  force 
of  police  officers  who  move  In  wherever  there 
Is  a  disturbance  with  authorization  to  use 
whatever  force  Is  necessary  to  enforce  the 
law  and  maintain  the  peace.  Our  Governor, 
our  Mayor  and  Chief  of  Police  and  other  offi- 
cials have  expressed  themselves  on  the  sub- 
ject of  maintaining  law  and  order  and  the 
police  have  authority  to  protect  themselves 
while  enforcing  the  law  and  are  not  subjected 
to  being  shot  at  and  having  bottles  and 
bricks  thrown  at  them  without  being  able  to 
Uke  appropriate  action.  They  are  authorized 
to  use  Immediately  all  necessary  force  to 
quell  any  disturbance  and  the  public  Is  aware 
that  they  have  such  authorization. 

Sometimes  the  argi;ment  is  used  thst  the 
use  of  tear  gas  Injures  innocent  people.  Be- 
ing aware  of  this,  our  officers  first  give  the 


command  to  clear  the  streets  before  tear  gas 
Is  utilized. 

Atlanta  has  the  largest  Negro  population 
percentage-wise  of  any  of  the  25  largest  cities, 
other  than  Washington,  D.C.  We  have  been 
blessed  with  good  and  strong  leadership 
among  our  Negro  citizens  and  arc  repre- 
sented In  the  State  Legislature  by  several 
Negroes;  we  have  a  Negro  Police  Court  Magis- 
trate and  a  Negro  alderman.  The  lines  of 
communication  have  been  kept  open,  and 
generally  the  race  relations  are  probably  un- 
equalled elsewhere.  However,  there  Is  a  seg- 
ment of  the  populace  who  are  not  reached 
by  the  leaders  of  either  race,  and  this  Is  the 
group  we  are  attempting  to  reach. 

The  first  order  of  business  for  government 
is  to  maintain  law  and  order.  Mob  action  Is 
disastrous  as  it  takes  along  with  It  many 
fringe  people,  those  who  would  not  become 
Involved  if  there  were  not  a  crowd  already 
creating  a  disturbance.  It  Is  Important  that 
the  public  be  aware  that  reasonable  force 
Is  going  to  be  used  to  quell  dlsttwbances. 
Too  often  people  feel  that  no  one  can  arrest 
or  prosecut*  them  because  they  would  have 
to  arrest  or  prosecute  too  many  people,  and 
that  there  Is  safety  in  numbers.  It  Is  equally 
important  that  those  who  violate  the  laws 
m  the  riotous  disturbances  be  prosecuted  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  law.  both  to  impress 
upon  thern  that  they  have  violated  a  law 
and  to  demonstrate  to  the  public  that  there 
is  not  safety  In  numbers  in  the  violation  of 
our  laws. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  AND  THE 
CONGRESS  STRIKE  A  BLOW 
AGAINST  CRIME  AND  THE  OB- 
STRUCTION   OF    JUSTICE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
President  Johnson  signed  a  bill  which 
will  serve  as  one  of  the  Nation's  bulwarks 
in  the  war  against  crime — the  Obstruc- 
tion of  Justice  Act. 

This  measure  makes  it  a  serious  crime 
to  obstruct  a  Federal  criminal  investi- 
gation through  bribery,  Intimidation, 
force,  or  threats  of  force. 

It  will  protect  those  innocent  citizens 
who  help  their  Government  ferret  out 
criminals. 

The  chief  impact  of  this  new  law  will 
fall  on  organized  crime.  But  it  will  not 
end  organized  crime,  nor  will  It  end  crime 
in  the  streets. 

For  that  the  President's  total  crime- 
fighting  package  is  needed. 

The  Congress  must  act  on  the  strong 
gun  control  bill  now  before  it. 

We  must  pass  the  Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Act  which  strengthens 
local  police  forces  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

We  must  get  final  action  on  the  his- 
toric poverty  bill  which  helps  eliminAte 
the  conditions  on  which  crime  and  •vio- 
lence breed. 

I  congratulate  the  President  for  this 
strong  step  forward  on  behalf  of  the 
lives  and  property  of  our  citizens.  I  sisk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  the  President's  statement  on 
the  signing  of  S.  676,  the  obstruction  of 
justice  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  the  P»E8ro«KT  Upon  Signing 

S  676,  THE  OBsnitJcrnoN  of  Justice  Bill 

Organized  crime  Is  the  shame  of  a  modem 
nation. 

It  mocks  every  concept  of  an  ordered  and 
Just  society. 
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It  Is  a  disgrace  that  hobbles  our  progress, 
as  Its  Influence  spreads  ir.to  businesses  and 
threatens  the  home  of  private  citizens. 

The  files  of  our  federal  law  enforcement 
agencies  document  a  series  of  Incidents  which 
should  shock  all  Americans: 

Citizens  brutally  beaten  with  b-iseball  bats. 
Men  and  women  burned  and  maimed  by 
blow  torches. 

Families    terrorized,   homes   invaded,    and 
lives  threatened. 
Why? 

Because  these  citizens  gave  federal  officials 
Information   to   expose  suspected   criminals. 
These  outrages  obstruct  our  system  of  fed- 
eral criminal  justice. 

They  frustrate  our  efforts  to  root  out  the 
underworld. 

But  because  the  federal  government  did 
not  have  the  necessary  federal  law,  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  powerless  to  act. 

Today  there  are  strict  federal  penalties  for 
those  who  coerce,  Intimidate,  harass,  or  at- 
tack a  witness  once  court  action  has  begun. 
But  It  Is  not  a  federal  crime  to  commit 
these  same  brutal  acts  during  the  Investiga- 
tion preceding  trial. 

Last  February,  in  my  Message  on  Crime  In 
America.  I  urged  the  Congress  to  promptly 
correct  this  omission  in  our  laws. 

The  bill  I  signed  last  night — S.  676 — cor- 
rects this  omission  and  closes  that  loophole. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  it  will  be  a  serious 
crime  to  obstruct  a  federal  criminal  investi- 
gation through  bribery.  Intimidation,  force, 
or  threats  of  force. 

This  measure  will  Impose  strict  sanctions 
against  all  who  hamper  the  work  of  federal 
law  enforcement. 

But  Its  chief  Impact  will  fall  on  organized 
crime — those  corporations  of  greed  and  cor- 
ruption that  Infect  our  society. 
This  bli:  will  not  banish  organized  crime. 
That  will  not  happen  until  all  Americans 
roll  up  their  sleeves  In  righteous  anger,  de- 
termined to  remove  this  blot  from  our  midst. 
But   this   bill   will   help. 
It  will  help  break  the  racketeer's  grip  of 
fear  which  forces  citizens  to  remain  silent 
and  permits  crime  to  go  unpunished. 

S.  676  is  an  important  part  of  our  con- 
tinuing work  to  Improve  the  machinery  of 
law  enforcement. 

This  vital  work  will  be  furthered  when  the 
Congress  enacts  two  other  bills  I  propxssed 
last  February  in  my  Crime  Message.  These 
measures  are  essential  to  the  control  of  crime 
in  America.  I  again  urge  the  Congress  to 
Join  me  In  the  war  against  crime  by  making 
these  bills  the  law  of  the  land. 
They  are: 

The  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act — 
the  most  comprehensive  measure  ever  de- 
vised to  strengthen  the  power  of  local  com- 
munities across  America  In  enforcing  the 
law  and  administering  criminal  Justice.  For 
In  our  system  law  enforcement  has  always 
been — iind  must  remain — a  local  responsi- 
bility. 

The  State  Firearms  Control  Assistance 
Act — to  keep  deadly  and  dangerous  weapons 
out  of  the  wrong  hands  so  that  our  homes 
and  families  and  children  can  be  protected. 
Violations  of  law  and  order — In  whatever 
form — erode  the  roots  of  society. 

All  Americans  must  recognize  that  it  Is 
not  enough  to  complain  about  the  fact  of 
crime,  or  lament  its  statistics. 

For  we  know  that  crime  will  yield  not  to 
cries  of  woe — but  to  responsible  action. 

The  work  of  fighting  crime  ranks  as  one 
of  the  most  pressing  responsibilities  of  the 
nation's  communities. 

We  are  committed  to  the  cause  of  prevent- 
ing crime  where  it  can  be  prevented. 

We  are  committed  no  less  to  the  task  of 
bringing  to  Justice — fairly  and  swiftly— those 
who  break  the  law. 

The  measure  I  signed  helps  move  us  closer 
to  these  goals. 


JOHN  NANCE  GARNER 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  warm  feeling  toward  John  Nance  Gar- 
ner, Vice  President  during  the  8  years  of 
President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt's 
first  two  terms  in  the  Presidency.  One 
reason  for  this  feeling  is  his  prompt  ac- 
ceptance of  my  invitation  to  him  back  in 
1949  to  be  one  of  a  nationwide  committee 
of  100  that  I  was  organizing  to  help 
Alaska  fight  its  battle  for  statehood. 

At  that  time,  supporters  of  the  Alaska 
statehood  cause  south  of  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line  were  scarce.  I  might  say  in 
passing  that  one  of  those  from  the  Deep 
South  who  was  most  helpful  from  the 
very  beginning  was  our  able  and  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Florida,  Spessard 
Holland.  Being  not  only  from  the  Deep 
South  but  generally  considered  a  con- 
servative, his  support  of  statehood  was 
particularly  valuable. 

To  go  back  to  Texas  and  this  nation- 
wide committee,  there  were  altogether 
four  Texans,  three  besides  John  Nance 
Garner  who  accepted  my  invitation.  They 
were  Oveta  Gulp  Hobby,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Houston  Post  and  subse- 
quently as  we  know.  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  President 
Eisenhower's  Cabinet;  Jessie  Holmes 
Jones,  distinguished  financier,  head  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
and  one  of  the  outstanding  Texans  of 
his  time.  The  other  was  Adm.  Chester 
W.  Nlmltz,  flve-star  admiral,  who  so 
brilliantly  commanded  the  Pacific  Fleet 
in  our  war  with  Japan.  These  renowned 
names  helped  Alaska's  statehood  cause 
greatly. 

When  the  vote  came  In  the  House,  it 
brought  the  support  of  four  members 
of  the  Texas  delegation — James  C. 
Wright,  still  In  Congress,  representing 
the  12th  District  which  is  located  at 
Fort  Worth.  His  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  speeches  for  statehood  made 
during  the  course  of  the  debate — and  it 
was  made  extemporaneously.  Two  of  the 
others,  Lindley  Beckworth,  who  unfor- 
tunately is  no  longer  in  Congress  and  re- 
grettably, neither  is  Clark  Thompson; 
and  last  but  most  important  was  the  late 
and  beloved  Speaker  of  the  House,  Sam 
Rayburn,  whose  conversion  to  the  state- 
hood cause  was  of  supreme  importance 
since  it  was  his  overruling  of  various 
points  of  order  raised  against  the  Alaska 
statehood  bUl  which  preceded  its  passage 
in  the  House  in  the  spring  of  1958. 

So  I  want  to  express  this  gratitude  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  fellow  Alaskans 
to  this  great  Texan  who  has  just  gone, 
John  Nance  Garner. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial on  John  Nance  Gamer  from  this 
morning's  New  York  Times,  entitled  "Son 
of  the  House,"  as  well  as  a  biographical 
sketch  from  the  same  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  New  Yot)l  Times,   Nov.  8,   1967) 
Son  of  the  Housk 

John  Nance  Garner  wsis  a  true  son  of  the 
House  of  Represenutives.  He  was  "a  thirty- 
year  man,"  as  House  veterans  call  themselves. 


He  knew  and  loved  the  House  and  its  unique 
ways,  and  was  a  keen  Judge  of  Its  moods 
When  he  was  elected  Speaker  In  1931,  his 
career  reached  Its  peak — or  so  he  always 
thought,  and  few  members  of  the  House 
would  disagree. 

He  gave  up  the  Speakership  the  following 
year  to  run  for  Vice  President  on  the  ticket 
headed  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  By  releas- 
ing his  delegates  from  Texas  and  California, 
he  had  made  Roosevelt's  nomination  possible 
and  opened  the  way  for  strong  national  lead- 
ership In  a  time  of  crisis. 

Mr.  Garner's  willingness  to  strike  an 
honorable  bargain  was  in  the  best  Congres- 
sional tradition.  Like  every  master  legislator, 
he  knew  that  sooner  or  later  personal  ambi- 
tions, partisan  passions  and  regional  Inter- 
ests have  to  yield  to  some  reasonable  ac- 
commodation. It  Is  such  men  who  have  made 
the  American  constitutional  system  work 
successfully  for  nearly  two  hundred  years. 

Mr.  Gamer  made  more  skillful  use  of  the 
Vice-Presidency  than  most  occupants  of  that 
honorable  but  powerless  office.  For  the  first 
several  years  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration 
he  was  a  shrewd,  effective  worker  behind  the 
scenes  In  the  Senate  In  putting  through 
major  pieces  of  social  legislation. 

Disapproving  of  a  third  term  and  In  dis- 
agreement on  other  Issues,  Mr.  Gamer  broke 
with  President  Roosevelt  and  retired  from 
public  life  In  1940.  His  dignified  years  In  re- 
tirement were  a  model  of  good  humor  and 
good  sense. 

The  nation  has  reason  to  be  grateful  for 
the  character  and  the  disinterested  devotion 
of  John  Nance  Garner.  Speaking  to  a  young 
reporter  several  years  ago,  Mr.  Gamer  said, 
"Remember,  our  Government  is  not  run  by 
ugly  men."  As  passions  rise  over  the  war  In 
Vietnam  and  as  another  political  campaign 
approaches,  Americans  of  every  political 
velwpolnt  would  do  well  to  recall  a  wise  old 
man's  homely  truth. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  8,   1967] 

Uvalde,  Tex.,  November  7. — John  Nance 
Garner,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
under  President  Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt,  died 
In  his  home  here  this  morning.  He  would 
have  been  99  years  old  on  Nov.  22. 

Mr.  Garner  was  Vice  President  during  Mr. 
Rooeevelt's  first  two  ternas  as  President.  He 
broke  with  the  President,  however,  over  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  controversial  plan  to  enlarge  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Garner  developed  a  fever  yesterday  and 
went  Into  a  coma  during  the  night.  His  son, 
Tally,  who  was  his  only  child,  was  at  his  bed- 
side when  he  died.  He  Is  also  survived  by  a 
granddaughter,  Mrs.  John  J.  Currle  of  Ama- 
rlllo.  and  three  great-grandchildren. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  In  Uvalde 
on  Thursday. 

iNTLtJENTIAL    IN   NEW    DEAL 

(By  Alden  Whitman) 

The  Texan  who  was  the  32d  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  was  never  fully  happy 
in  the  eight  years  he  spent  In  that  office, 
from  1933  to  1941. 

More  accustomed  to  the  Congressional 
committee  room  and  the  small  gatherings  of 
Influential  legislators,  he  frequently  said  that 
he  had  been  Just  "a  spare  tire  of  the  Govern- 
ment" In  the  first  two  terms  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  New  Deal. 

"Worst  damn-fool  mistake  I  ever  made  was 
letting  myself  be  elected  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,"  he  remarked  after  he  had 
left  office.  "Should  have  stuck  with  my  old 
chores  as  Speaker  of  the  House.  I  g'»ve  up 
the  second  most  Important  Job  In  the  Gov- 
ernment for  one  that  didn't  amount  to  a 
hill  of  beans." 

Although  Mr.  Garner  disparaged  his  Job, 
he  was  nonetheless  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial men  on  Capitol  Hill  In  the  first  years 
of  the  New  Deal.  Having  been  In  the  House 
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of  Representatives  since  1903  and  a  member 
of  Its  powerful  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
for  many  years,  he  was  practiced,  as  few 
legislators  were.  In  the  Intricate  and  oHstage 
business  of  getting  bllU  through  Congress. 
As  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  and  as 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  designated  "Mr.  Common 
Sense."  Mr.  Garner  put  his  political  knowl- 
edge to  work  In  obtaining  passage  of  New 
Deal  legislation.  He  was  more  conservative 
than  his  President  and  he  did  not  whole- 
heartedly approve  of  much  of  the  legislation 
he  promoted,  yet  personal  friendship,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  he  played  poker  together,  and 
party  loyalty  persuaded  him  to  help  gather 
the  necessary  votes  and  to  direct  legislative 
strategy. 

BOtTEBON    IN   THE   CHAMBER 

Mr.  Garner  did  most  of  his  wheeling  and 
dealing  in  a  private  office  in  the  rear  of  the 
Senate  chamber,  to  which  he  quietly  Inrtted 
key  legislators  to  Join  him  in  what  he  called 
"striking  a  blow  for  liberty."  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent's excellent  bonded  bourbon  and  his  per- 
suasive, often  sarcastic  tongue  succeeded  In 
persuading  his  guests  to  vote  his  way. 

H-iwever,  after  the  election  of  1936,  Mr. 
Garner  found  himself  increasingly  out  of 
step  with  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Their  political  differ- 
ences reached  a  breaking  point  over  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  enlarge  the  Supreme  Court 
to  obtain  Judicial  approval  of  New  Deal  stat- 
utes. The  Vice  President  was  against  the 
plan,  and  when  he  knew  how  the  votes  were 
tending  he   told  the  President. 

"How  do  you  find  the  Court  situation. 
Jack?"  Mr.  Roosevelt  asked. 

"Do  you  want  it  with  the  bark  on  or  off. 
Cap'n?"  Mr.  Garner  countered. 

"The   rough   way."   Mr.   Roosevelt   replied 

"All  right,  you  are  beat,"  Mr.  Garner  said. 
"You  haven't  got  the  votes." 

Mr.  Roosevelt  then  agreed  to  drop  his  pro- 
posal and  commissioned  Mr.  Garner  to  patch 
up  as  best  he  could  the  party  feuds  that  the 
Court  plan  had  engendered. 

Although  the  two  men  remained  friendly, 
Mr.  Garner  vas  dropped  from  the  circle  of 
White  House  Intimates  and  from  the  list  of 
those  who  lunched  with  the  President  at 
his  desk. 

The  Vice  President  was  persuaded  by  his 
conservative  friends  to  harbor  ambitions  for 
the  White  House,  but  these  were  effectively 
frustrated  by  his  lack  of  touch  with  orga- 
nized labor,  especially  Its  militant  leaders  in 
the  Congress  of  Indtistrlal  Organlzatlonfl. 

The  mark  of  labor's  disenchantment  was 
stamped  on  Mr.  Garner  by  John  L.  Lewis, 
head  of  the  CI.O.,  in  a  memorable  display 
of  his  phrase-coining  talents. 

The  occasion  was  a  hearing  on  July  28, 
1939,  before  the  House  Labor  Committee  that 
was  considering  liberalizing  changes  in  the 
Wage-Hours  Act,  which  Mr.  Garner  opposed. 
Referring  to  this,  Mr.  Lewis  labeled  the  Vice 
President  "a  poker-playlng,  whlskey-drlnk- 
Ing.  labor-baltlng,  evil  old  man." 

STAYED  WEST  OF  POTOMAC 

The  description  hurt  Mr.  Garner  politically 
and  so  did  his  opposition  to  a  third  term  for 
President  Roosevelt.  They  added  to  the  sour- 
ness with  which  he  left  Washington  In  1941 
for  his  home  In  Uvalde.  He  vowed  never  again 
to  come  east  of  the  Potomac,  and  he  never 
did. 

In  his  Washington  years,  Mr.  Garner  was 
a  man  of  striking  appearance.  He  was  some- 
what under  average  height,  but  his  ruddy 
complexion,  white  hair,  and  slanting  blue 
eyes  under  shaggy  eyebrows  made  him  diffi- 
cult to  forget. 

He  was  not  given  to  speeches  (he  boasted 
that  he  had  not  made  a  single  formal  speech 
as  Vice  President)  but  he  was  an  Industrious 
and  powerful  member  of  the  House. 

The  nickname  Cactus  Jack,  given  to  him 
because  be  came  from  an  Infertile  area  of 
Texas,  remained  with  him  all  his  life. 

Although  he  became  a  millionaire  from 
business  Interests  in  his  home  state,  be  lived 


simply  m  Washington.  For  many  years  his 
Wife,  the  former  Ettle  Rhelner,  whom  he 
married  In  1895,  performed  all  his  secretarial 
duties  and  prepared  their  lunch  on  a  gas 
range  in  his  Congressional  office  Because  he 
spent  so  penurlously,  Mr.  Garner  had  a  wide 
reputation  as  a  tightwad,  which  he  did  noth- 
ing to  dispel. 

Apart  from  baseball,  pecan-growing  and 
farming  (he  raised  fowl),  Mr.  Garner's  chief 
avocation  was  poker.  He  was  so  adept  at  the 
game  that  his  winnings  In  some  sessions  of 
Congress  exceeded  his  pay  of  $10,000  a  year. 

FATHER    A    CONFEDERATE    TROOPER 

A  product  of  the  rugged  frontier,  John 
Nance  Garner  was  born  Nov.  22.  1868.  In  a 
mud-chinked  cabin  near  Detroit,  Tex.  His 
father,  John  Nance  Garner  3d.  had  been  a 
Confederate  cavalry  trooper  who  had  migrat- 
ed to  Texas  from  'Tennessee. 

The  boy's  education  was  so  sketchy  that  he 
had  trouble  keeping  up  with  his  classmates 
when  he  went  to  Vanderbllt  University.  Re- 
turning home,  he  read  law  with  a  lawyer  In 
ClarksvlUe.  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the 
age  of  22,  moved  to  Uvalde,  near  the  Mexican 
border,  and  Joined  a  law  firm  that  eventually 
became  Clark,  F\iller  &  Garner. 

When  he  acquired  a  newspaper.  The  Uvalde 
Leader,  as  part  of  a  legal  fee,  he  made  his 
name  known  and  was  elected  county  Judge  of 
Uvalde  County,  a  post  corresponding  to  coun- 
ty executive  In  other  states. 

From  county  Judge.  Mr.  Garner  moved  to 
the  Texas  Legislature,  which  he  entered  In 
1898.  In  his  two  terms  he  fought  railroad 
Interests  In  behalf  of  his  Popullst-mlnded 
small-farmer  constituents,  who  sent  him  to 
Congress  In  the  election  of  1902. 

"When  I  entered  Congress."  Mr.  Garner 
once  reminisced,  "the  autocratic  leaders  of 
the  (Democratic)  party  thought  I  waa  Just 
another  cow  thief  from  Texas.  They  'rolled' 
me  on  committees,  giving  me  minor  assign- 
ments. I  kicked  until  they  put  me  on  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  Being  the  newest 
Democrat.  I  sat  beside  Nicholas  Longworth. 
the  Junior  Republican.  That  was  how  we 
struck  up  our  friendship. 

"It  was  darned  peculiar  that  a  silver-spoon 
aristocrat  like  him  and  one  of  the  common 
people  like  me  should  hit  It  off.  but  we  tried 
to  outsmart  each  other  for  30  years." 

Over  the  years  Mr.  Garner  formed  friend- 
ships with  men  who  exerted  great  Influence 
In  national  affairs — Joseph  T.  Robinson  of 
Arkansas,  Carter  Glass  of  Virginia.  James  F. 
Byrnes  of  South  Carolina.  Sam  Rayburn  of 
Texas.  George  W.  Norrls  of  Nebraska,  Andrew 
W.  Volstead  of  Minnesota  and  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  the  publisher. 

Increasingly,  the  Texan  was  admitted  to 
the  Inner  circles  of  the  House  leadership, 
those  who  frequented  a  Capital  hideaway 
and  were  known  collectively  as  "the  Board 
of  Education." 

Mr.  Garner,  a  party  stalwart  except  in 
International  affairs,  moved  Into  the  national 
spotlight  in  1928,  when  he  was  elected  House 
minority  leader.  As  such  he  was  active  In  the 
election  of  1930,  In  which  the  Republican 
majority  In  the  House  was  cut  almost  to  the 
vanishing  point. 

In  those  days  a  new  Congress  did  not  orga- 
nize until  13  months  after  an  election,  and 
by  the  time  the  House  met  in  December,  1931. 
the  Republican  majority  has  disappeared, 
owing  to  deaths,  including  that  of  Speaker 
Longworth. 

Mr.  Garner  was  elected  Speaker  by  three 
votes,  a  margin  that  obliged  him  to  exercise 
his  skill  as  a  politician  to  obtain  the  legisla- 
tive results  sought  by  his  j>arty. 

In  the  Jousting  for  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  President  in  1932,  Mr.  Garner  waa 
Texas's  favorite  son.  He  was  also,  because  of 
his  conservative  and  Isolationist  views,  the 
choice  of  Mr.  Hearst,  a  major  force  In  the 
party,  who  had,  most  Improbably,  won  the 
California  delegation  for  Mr.  Garner. 

On  the  first  convention  ballot  In  Chicago. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  666  votes  of  the  770  needed 


for  nomination.  Alfred  E.  Smith,  the  former 
New  'i'ork  Governor  and  the  candidate  in 
1928.  was  second,  and  Mr.  Oarner  was  a  poor 
third. 

By  the  third  ballot,  Mr.  Rooeevelt  had 
gained  only  16  votes  and  James  A.  Farley, 
his  campaign  manager,  was  fearful  that  on 
the  next  ballot  delegates  would  slip  away  to 
Mr.  Smith  or  to  Newton  D.  Baker,  an  Inter- 
nationalist who  had  been  President  Woodrow 
Wilson's  Secretary  of  War. 

Thus  it  came  down  to  Mr.  Hearst  and  Mr. 
Garner's  86  votes.  44  of  them  from  California. 
At  first  Mr.  Hearst  refused  to  Usten  to  Mr. 
Farley's  entreaties  until  he  received  asetir- 
ances.  In  phone  calls  from  San  Simeon,  his 
California  castle,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  would 
eschew  internationalist  policies. 

Then  Mr.  Hearst  made  his  decision.  Al- 
though he  did  not  particularly  care  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  he  cared  far  less  for  Mr.  Smith 
and  not  at  all  for  Mr.  Baker.  Through  an  in- 
termediary, the  publisher  got  In  touch  with 
Mr.  Garner  in  Washington. 

According  to  "Citizen  Hearst."  W.  A.  Swan- 
berg's  authoritative  biography:  "Gamer 
knew  that  he  owed  Hearst  the  strength  that 
he  had  He  thought  It  over  and  agreed  [to  de- 
liver his  California  votes  to  Mr.  Roosevelt]." 

Although  there  have  been  denials.  It  has 
been  widely  accepted  that  the  quid  pro  quo 
was  the  Vice-F>residentlal  nomination  for  Mr. 
Garner.  In  any  event.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
nominated  on  the  fourth  ballot  and  Mr 
Garner  was  chosen  as  his  running  mate 
without  significant  opposition. 

In  the  election  Mr.  Garner's  homespun 
manner  and  conservative  fiscal  views  added 
strength  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  appeal  among 
those  who  regarded  the  New  Yorker  with 
skepticism. 

As  Vice  President  Mr.  Garner  adhered  to 
the  then  current  tradition— to  be  seen  very 
little  and  not  to  be  heard  at  all.  Instead,  he 
confined  himself  to  the  task  he  liked 
(and  knew)  best — maneuvering  legislation 
through  Congress. 

He  liked  to  Joke  about  himself  In  this 
respect.  One  day  a  circus  clown  met  him  In 
the  Senate  Office  Building  and  said  by  way 
of  Introduction: 

"I  am  head  clown  In  the  circus." 

"And  I  am  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States."  Mr.  Garner  replied  solemnly.  "You'd 
better  stick  around  here  a  while — you  might 
pick  up  some  new  Ideas." 

When  Mr.  Garner,  at  the  age  of  72.  re- 
tired to  his  house  in  Uvalde,  set  among  live 
oaks  and  pecan  trees,  he  said  that  he  wanted 
to  live  In  quiet  until  he  was  93.  If  he  attained 
that  age.  he  explained,  he  could  say  that  he 
had  spent  half  his  life  in  public  office  and 
half  as  a  private  citizen. 

TENDED   TO   FINANCES 

He  passed  much  of  his  time  looking  after 
his  ranch  holdings,  real  estate  and  banking 
interests. 

He  rejected  offers  for  his  memoirs,  and.  it 
was  said,  he  burned  his  letters  and  other  ma- 
terial bearing  on  his  service  in  Washing- 
ton. 

When  his  wife  died  In  1948.  he  moved  out 
of  the  main  house  Into  a  smaller  frame  build- 
ing nearby.  He  was  generally  known  among 
his  neighbors  as  Judge  Garner,  the  title  he 
had  held  in  his  first  office.  He  read  a  bit. 
mostly  history,  and  celebrated  his  birthdays 
with  a  special  cake  and  a  modest  party. 

Several  years  ago  he  gave  up  whisky  on 
his  physician's  suggestion  and  cut  do'wn 
smoking  the  strong  Mexican  cigars,  to  which 
he  had  been  addicted  for  scores  of  years. 

Starting  In  1961.  he  made  gifts  that  even- 
tually totaled  $1  million  to  Southwest  Texas 
Junior  College,  an  institution  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Uvalde.  Pressed  as  to  the  reasons  for 
his  philanthropy,  he  said: 

"I  don't  want  these  kids  around  here  to 
have  to  suck  on  the  hind  teat  when  It  comes 
to  getting  a  good  education.  I  can't  explain 
my  time  schedule  on  what  I've  given  to  the 
college  except  to  say  that  when  you  get  In 
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your  nineties  you  can't  afford  to  be  a 
maftana  man." 

Although  Mr.  Garner  only  dressed  In  what 
he  called  his  "store  clothes"  for  such  occa- 
sions as  his  birthday,  he  was  the  object  of 
some  attention  and  curiosity  by  visitors  to 
Uvalde. 

"People  come  by  here  to  see  me,"  he  once 
explained.  "They  want  to  see  what  a  former 
Vice  President  looks  like.  They  expect  to  see 
some  big  Imposing  man,  and  It's  me.  I'm 
Just  a  little  old  Democrat." 

Johnson  Leads  Tributes 

Washington,  November  7. — President 
Johnson  paid  tribute  today  to  former  Vice 
President  Garner  as  a  man  who  inspired 
many  generations  of  Americans. 

In  a  statement  Issued  by  the  White  House, 
the  President  said: 

"John  Nance  Garner  would  have  been  99 
years  old  on  the  22d  of  this  month, 

"Few  are  given  so  long  a  time,  and  fewer 
still  have  used  their  years  to  such  advantage. 
Few  men  in  history  had  more  experience  In 
government  nor  more  respect  from  his  col- 
leagues during  his  long  career  In  public 
service. 

"The  nation  Joins  with  the  people  of  his 
beloved  Uvalde  In  mourning  the  loss  of  one 
whose  determination  and  Joy  of  Ule  were  an 
inspiration  to  so  many  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans." 

Former  President  Harry  S.  Truman  de- 
scribed Mr,  Garner  as  "a  vital  force  for  sev- 
eral generations  on  the  American  scene  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  Vice  President," 

Informed  of  Mr.  Garner's  death  at  his 
home  m  Independence,  Mo.,  Mr.  Truman  said: 

"He  enjoyed  the  respect  of  all  Americans 
as  the  spokesman  for  the  rugged  and  practi- 
cal Individualism  that  played  such  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  building  and  growth  of 
this  nation. 

"He  was  my  friend  and  I  was  his.  Mrs. 
Truman  Joins  me  In  sincere  sympathy  to  his 
family." 

James  A.  Farley,  Postmaster  General  dur- 
ing Mr.  Garner's  terms  as  Vice  President, 
said  in  part:  "The  passing  of  former  Vice 
President  John  Nance  Garner  marks  the  end 
of  one  of  the  greatest  eras  In  the  history  of 
this  country.  I  know  of  no  man  who  made  a 
greater  contribution  to  his  country." 

John  L.  Lewis,  the  old  l.ibor  leader  who 
was  Mr.  Garner's  adversary  in  the  nineteen- 
thlrtles,  was  asked  to  comment  but  declined. 


PRIME  MINISTER  SOUVANNA 

PHOUMA  OP  LAOS  GRATEFUL 
FOR  AMERICAN  PRESENCE  IN 
ASIA 

Mr,  BREWSTER,  Mr.  President.  Prime 
Minister  Souvanna  Phouma's  recent 
visit  with  President  Johnson  marks  the 
great  importance  Asian  nations  attach 
to  Americas  presence  in  Vietnam. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Laos  recog- 
nized the  contribution  to  Asian  freedom 
made  by  the  American  presence  in  Viet- 
nam. He  expressed  free  Asia's  gratitude 
by  telling  President  Johnson: 

We  are  grateful  that  you  came  to  Indo- 
Chlna  to  help  us  survive.  If  it  weren't  for 
your  presence.  Laos  and.  Indeed,  all  of  South- 
east Asia,  would  fall  under  Communist  in- 
fluence. 

The  Prime  Minister  leads  a  brave  na- 
tion— beset  by  armed  indigenous  Com- 
munists and  invading  North  Vietnamese 
regulars.  Yet  Laos  held  democratic  elec- 
tions for  their  National  Assembly  in  the 
midst  of  their  strife — because  it  is  de- 
mocracy   for   which   they   fight. 

Other  nations  of  Asia  wish,  like  Laos, 
to  mark  out  their  own  destinies  free  of 


Communist  coercion.  It  is  our  high  pur- 
pose in  Vietnam  to  assure  them  this 
right. 

Prime  Minister  Souvanna  Phouma  has 
spoken  for  the  troubled  neighbors  of 
Vietnam — even  for  those  whose  silence 
bespeaks  fear  of  Chinese  repression  ra- 
ther than  disagreement  with  American 
policy — in  recognizing  that  Vietnam  is 
the  testing  ground  for  Maoist  revolutions. 

As  Souvanna  Phouma  said: 

If  tomorrow  South  Vietnam  became  Com- 
munist, all  that  would  be  left  for  us  to  do 
would  be  simply  to  pack  up  and  go. 

We  must  not — and  we  will  not — allow 
this  to  happen  to  Laos  or  its  sister  states, 

I  applaud  Prime  Minister  Souvanna 
Phouma  and  President  Johnson  for  their 
continuing  efforts  to  bring  peace  to  trou- 
bled Asia. 


PRESIDENT'S   ADDRESS  ON   INTER- 
NATIONAL EDUCATION  PRAISED 

Mr,  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  in  his  re- 
cent speech  to  an  international  education 
conference  in  Williamsburg,  Va,.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  challenged  the  nations  of 
the  world  to  give  every  child  on  this 
planet  "as  much  education  as  he  needs 
and  can  absorb  " 

Worldwide  illiteracy — 40  percent  on  a 
global  basis — presents  one  of  the  great- 
est barriers  to  social  and  economic  prog- 
ress in  many  areas  of  the  world. 

Its  curse  leaves  shallow  spirits,  warped 
minds,  frustrated  human  beings.  It  is  the 
fuel  upon  which  violence  feeds. 

President  Johnson  has  challenged  the 
world's  educators  to  tap  the  vast  po- 
tentials of  modern  technology  for  a  fron- 
tal attack  on  poverty  of  the  mind.  As 
President  Johnson  stated: 

There  Is  no  reason  why  modern  technology 
cannot,  for  example,  permit  the  best  profes- 
sor In  the  world  to  teach  students  all  over 
the  world. 

Through  satellite  communications, 
educational  television  on  a  global  basis, 
and  sharing  of  educational  re.sources  the 
President's  vision  can  become  a  reality. 

Modem  technology  must  be  our  serv- 
ant for  good  not  our  master  for  evil.  This 
was  the  President's  message  to  the 
world's  educators.  This  is  the  challenge 
the  world  must  accept. 

Ours  must  be  an  age  of  education  for 
all  mankind. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  edi- 
torials— from  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  and  Washington  Daily  News — com- 
plimenting the  President  on  his  address 
be  inserted  into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  Oct.  13,   1967] 
Age  of  Education 

In  his  Williamsburg  speech  the  other  day 
President  Johnson  dwelt  on  a  thought  which 
fully  deserved  his  attention.  Educators,  the 
President  said,  have  barely  begun  to  tap  the 
vast  potentials  of  modern  technology  to  Im- 
prove teaching  methods  and  to  attack  the 
worldwide  dilemma  of  Illiteracy. 

Johnson's  remarks  were  aimed  mainly  at 
the  global  dimensions  of  the  problem.  With 
the  advent  of  satellite  communications,  ho 
speculated,  such  new  media  as  educational 
television  lnvlt«  the  possibility  of  applying 
basic  education  on  a  mass  basis  even  In  those 


areas  where  Illiteracy  rates  range  as  high  as 
80  percent.  "There  Is  no  reason,"  he  said, 
"why  modern  technology  cannot,  for  exam- 
ple, permit  the  best  profeaaor  In  the  world 
to  teach  students  all  over  the  world." 

Nor,  of  course,  would  the  remote  areas  of 
the  world  be  the  only  beneficiaries.  Some 
strides  In  this  direction  already  are  being 
made  In  the  United  States.  Most  of  our  prog- 
gresslve  colleges,  and  a  good  many  school 
systems,  are  experimenting  with  varlou* 
forms  of  electronic  or  computerized  aides  to 
classroom  instruction.  But  the  President  la 
quite  right  In  his  reminder  that  In  this  area 
"every  nation,  including  this  one,  Is  still  a 
developing  country." 

In  this  regard,  incidentally,  Washington's 
new  Federal  City  College  will  offer  unparal- 
leled opportunity  as  a  laboratory.  Its  goal— 
a  higher  education  opportunity  for  every  Dis- 
trict high  school  graduate  who  desires  It- 
is  enormously  ambitious.  While  the  details 
have  not  been  fully  formulated,  the  inten- 
tion Is  to  offer,  beyond  baccalaureate  de- 
grees, various  terminal  courses  of  sho.-ter  du- 
ration. The  possibilities  of  sharing  educa- 
tional resources  through  the  use  of  techno- 
logical devices  might  well  produce  vital  econ- 
omies as  well  as  Invaluable  instructional 
aides. 

President  Johnson  already  has  made  clear 
an  intention  that  Washington  should  become 
a  "model  city"  In  other  respects,  A  similar 
degree  of  support  from  the  administration 
could  help  to  make  the  Federal  City  College 
a  model  for  the  sorts  of  teaching  break- 
throughs required  If  the  President  is  to  real- 
ize his  hope  that  these  years  will  be  called 
the  "age  of  education"  In  America. 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News, 
Oct.  14,  1967] 
L,  B,  J.'s  Call  for  Education 
At   a  recent   conference   on   education   In 
Williamsburg,    Va  ,    President   Johnson    laid 
out  a  far-off  goal  which  he  urged  the  dele- 
gates from  52  nations  to  shoot  for. 

The  goal:  To  give  every  child  In  the  world 
"as  much  education  as  he  needs  and  can 
absorb." 

An  ideal,  a.s  Mr.  Johnson  said,  which  Is 
urgent  and  compelling.  And  none  could  be 
more  necessary  or  productive. 

On  a  global  basis,  he  said  four  of  10  adults 
cannot  read  or  write,  and  In  some  regions 
the  ratio  Is  eight  of  10. 

"Shame    on    the   world,"    he    cried,    "and 
shame  on  Its  leaders!" 
AnA  shameful  it  Is. 
gree    of    support   from    the   administration 
went  on,  the  peoples  of  the  world  have  spent 
"literally    trllUons   of   dollars"    on   war,    on 
preparations  for  war,  and  100  million  have 
died  because  of  wars. 
No  doubt. 

If  all  of  these  enormous  sums  had  been 
spent  on  education  and  other  betterments 
for  human  welfare.  It  would  be  possible  at 
last  to  call  the  world  civilized.  It  is  a  sorry 
reflection  on  mortal  Intelligence  In  general 
that  it  has  not  been  that  way. 

But   It  doesn't  follow  that  If  only   every 
man  were  literate  there  would  be  no  wars. 
"Shame"  on  the  world's  leaders,  the  Pres- 
ident said. 

But  the  world's  leaders  have  not  been  un- 
educated. Unprincipled  perhaps.  Greedy  per- 
haps. Overly  ambitious  perhaps.  Even  stupid, 
perhaps.  But  not  illiterate. 

Education,  then,  for  all  the  high  priority 
It  deserves  in  the  affairs  of  humankind.  Is 
not  the  solution  to  the  plague  of  war. 

Something  more  Is  needed.  It  could  be 
understanding.  Or  an  ability  for  co-opera- 
tion. Or  a  heart  for  fellow  humans.  Or  some 
kind  of  purity  of  soul.  Whatever  It  Is — de- 
spite education,  despite  religion,  despite 
every  other  so-called  civilized  development — 
it  has  been  missing  in  this  century  of  war 
and  slaughter. 
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Education  yes,  all  that  can  be  absorbed; 
but  with  it  a  prayer  for  the  wisdom  that 
will  provide  the  mysterious  key  to  what 
should  be  the  simplest  of  all  htiman  pur- 
poses—living  In  peace  and  tolerance  with 
each  ether. 

GEN.  OMAR  BRADLEY'S  VISIT 
TO  VIETNAM 

Ms.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  for  those 
who,  perhaps,  have  not  done  so,  I  recom- 
mend a  reading  of  Gen.  Omar  Bradley's 
account  of  his  visit  to  Vietnam  in  the 
edition  of  Look  magazine  now  on  the 
newsstands. 

General  Bradley's  report  is  a  hopeful 
one  He  has  found  no  stalemate.  Further, 
he  has  found  that  we  are  fighting  this 
war  "at  the  right  place,  at  the  right  time 
and  with  the  right  enemy."  This  con- 
viction comes  as  the  Evening  Star 
pointed  out  in  an  editorial  yesterday, 
from  a  general  who,  at  the  time  of 
Korea,  advised  against  carrying  the  war 
to  Red  China  by  crossing  the  Yalu  River. 
Obviously,  he  is  not  indifferent  to  the 
often-quoted  dangers  of  a  major  land 
war  in  Asia.  But  he  is  convinced  that 
Vietnam  is  the  place  where  we  must 
stand,  just  as  we  have  before  in  Berlin. 
Greece,  Cuba,  and  Korea. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  General  Bradley's  report  on 
his  visit  to  Vietnam,  published  in  the 
November  14  issue  of  Look  magazine, 
and  the  Washington  Evening  Star  edi- 
torial of  November  7,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  Nov.  7,  1967] 
A  General's  Jitogment 

General  Omar  N.  Bradley  wears  five  stars. 
He  was  a  World  War  n  commander  and  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  SUff  during  the 
Korean  war.  He  is  the  highest  ranking  officer 
to  have  visited  the  fighting  fronts  In  South 
Vietnam.  And  his  report  of  his  findings. 
which  appears  In  the  current  Issue  of  Look, 
is  a  decidedly  hopeful  one. 

No  one,  we  suppose,  will  say  that  General 
Bradley  was  brainwashed  by  the  diplomats 
or  the  soldiers.  So  It  should  carry  some  weight 
when  he  says  he  Is  convinced  that  the  war 
in  Vietnam  Is  "a  war  at  the  right  place,  at 
the  right  time  and  with  the  right  enemy— the 
Communists," 

After  talking  with  the  men  In  the  foxholes, 
the  Junior  officers  and  the  commanders.  Gen- 
eral Bradley  was  convinced  that  we  are  mak- 
ing progress.  "We  are  gaining,  often  dra- 
matically, in  the  military  struggle  "  he  says, 
"and  m  the  even  more  difficult  task  of  heal- 
ing the  social  Ills  on  which  the  Communists 
feed."  A  stalemate?  Not  when  "the  other  side 
Is  getting  weaker  and  we  are  getting 
stronger." 

Why  fight  In  Vietnam?  This  Is  hie  answer: 
"If  we  fight  In  Vietnam,  and  win.  It  Is 
possible  we  may  have  to  repeat  our  effort 
elsewhere.  If  we  pull  out  it  is  certain  that  we 
will  face  more  and  tougher  Vletnams." 

■Why  does  Hanoi  keep  flghUng?  "Ho  Chi 
Mlnh'E  one  hope  Is  to  hang  on  In  the  expec- 
tation that  the  American  public.  Inade- 
quately Informed  about  the  true  situation 
and  sickened  by  the  loss  In  lives  and  money, 
will  rorce  the  United  States  to  give  up  and 
pull  out." 

How  will  the  antiwar  extremists  respond  to 
this?  They  can  hardly  attack  General  Brad- 
ley on  the  ground  that  he  Is  a  mindless  mili- 
tary man,  for  It  was  he  who  said  In  1951  that 
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to  carry  the  Korean  war  to  Red  China  by 
crossing  the  Yalu  "would  Involve  mb  In  the 
wrong  war.  at  the  wTong  place,  at  the  wrong 
time,  and  with  the  wrong  enemy,"  It  would 
be  absurd  to  say  that  he  is  Indifferent  to  the 
dangers  of  a  major  land  war  In  Asia. 

But  he  does  believe  this:  "History  will 
judge  that,  alongside  Berlin,  Greece,  Cutia 
and  Korea,  Vietnam  was  one  of  our  finest 
hours.  We  did  not  flinch.  Or  It  will  say  that 
the  Comm\mlst«  are  right,  and  History  will 
belong  to  them." 

Rhetoric?  Perhaps.  The  truth?  We  think  so. 

[From  book.  Nov,  14.  1967] 
Mt  Visit  to  Vietnam 

(Note. — In  1915.  when  Cadet  Bradley  was 
graduated,  the  West  Point  yearbook  pre- 
dicted: "If  he  keeps  up  the  clip  .  .  .  some  of 
us  some  day  will  be  bragging  .  .  .  'Sure,  Gen- 
eral Bradley  was  a  classmate  of  mine!'  "  He 
kept  up  the  clip  in  Africa,  Sicily,  Normandy 
and  the  sweep  to  Berlin  in  World  War  II,  as 
Veterans  Affairs  Administrator,  Army  Chief 
of  Staff,  Joint  Chiefs  Chairman  thereafter. 
He  Is  the  last,  along  with  classmate  Dwight 
D.  Elsenhower,  of  nine  men  to  be  honored 
with  five-star  rank,) 

(By  General  of  the  Army  Omar  N.  Bradley 
with  Mrs.  Bradley) 

History  will  give  high  marks  to  the  United 
States  for  its  responsible  behavior  since 
World  War  II.  Never  has  a  nation  of  such 
power  been  so  sorely  and  so  systematically 
tried.  The  Communists,  disciples  of  a  doc- 
trine that  no  people  ever  willingly  embraced, 
have  sought  domination  by  attacking  a  sup- 
posed weak  spot  through  trickery,  propa- 
ganda, bluster  and  violence.  Each  time,  the 
United  States  has  reacted  and,  with  the  help 
of  alUes,  blocked  them  from  achieving  an  easy 
victory.  And  always  we  have  done  It  without 
resorting  to  that  horror  of  horrors,  all-out 
total  war. 

The  Communists  tried  blockade  in  Berlin, 
terrorism  In  Greece,  conventional  warfare  in 
Korea,  In  each  instance,  we  stopped  them.  In 
Cuba,  they  tested  us  to  see  If  we  were  pre- 
pared to  go  to  nuclear  war  and  found  we 
were.  Now  we  are  being  tested  again.  As 
with  Berlin,  Greece,  Korea  and  Cuba,  Viet- 
nam is  a  proving  ground.  This  is  no  simple 
civil  war  fought  solely  by  patriots,  although 
there  certainly  are  patriots  on  both  sides.  It 
is.  In  essence,  a  laboratory  experiment,  ex- 
ecuted with  callous  disregard  for  human  life 
by  those  In  Hanoi  and  Peking  who  want  to 
see  if  the  "protracted  war"  theories  of  Mao 
Tse-tung  will  work.  If  these  theories  hold  In 
Vietnam,  they  unquestionably  will  be  applied 
elsewhere,  and  we  shall  have  to  confront 
them  again  and  again.  The  Communists  have 
spelled  It  all  out  for  us.  In  statements  as 
blunt  as  Hitler's  Mein  Kampf,  they  have  as- 
sured us  time  and  again  It  Is  their  Intention 
to  impose  their  form  of  government  upon  the 
world. 

In  May  of  1951,  testifying  before  two  Sen- 
ate committees  as  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  I  opposed  enlarging  the  Ko- 
rean War  to  Include  the  China  mainland.  I 
was  referring  solely  to  the  crossing  of  the 
Yalu  River,  although  in  ensuing  years,  I  fre- 
quently have  been  misquoted  as  opposing  the 
action  In  Korea,  which  I  actually  supported, 
I  said  that  a  "limited  war"  with  Red  China 
then  "would  Involve  us  In  the  wrong  war,  at 
the  wrong  place,  at  the  wrong  time,  and  with 
the  wrong  enemy." 

The  Soviet  Union  had  a  muttial  defenaa 
treaty  with  Red  China  providing  that  each 
would  treat  any  attack  on  the  other  as  an 
attack  on  itself.  Fxirthermore.  the  Russians 
were  furnishing  most  of  the  war  supplies 
used  by  North  Korea.  If  we  had  wanted  to 
stop  the  flow  of  those  supplies  by  strategic 
bombing  or  other  means,  our  attack  should 
have  been  directed  against  Russia.  In  my 
view  now,  as  then.  Red  China  was  the  wrong 
enemy. 


Maybe,  as  some  critics  claim.  Vietnam  U 
the  wrong  war  too.  In  the  sense  that  we 
should  have  avoided  getting  Involved  so 
deeply  in  It.  I  don't  know.  Playing  armchair 
general  Is  much  easier  than  bearing  the  re- 
sponsibility and  rendering  the  decisions  at 
the  moment  of  crisis,  and  history  does  not 
reveal  the  results  of  tmtrted  alternatives.  It 
Is  fruitless  to  dwell  upon  what-mlght-have- 
been  when  faced  with  the  screaming  realities 
of  the  here  and  now.  After  tramping  through- 
out the  length  and  width  of  South  Vietnam, 
going  wherever  I  wanted  to  go  and  talking  to 
whomever  I  wanted  to  tali.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  is  a  war  at  the  right  place,  at  the 
right  time  and  with  the  right  enemy — the 
Commumsts. 

My  wile  Kitty  brought  the  trip  about.  She 
sensed  my  growing  conviction  that  I  had  to 
go  and  see  Vietnam  for  myself.  She  knew  I 
had  always  believed  there  Is  no  substitute  for 
talking  to  the  men  In  the  field.  The  deter- 
rent to  taking  a  trip  like  this  was  a  bother- 
some cartilage  tn  my  right  knee,  torn  while 
playing  football  at  West  Point.  I  did  not 
want  to  go  Into  a  war  zone  and  then  wind  up 
a  nonbattle  casualty.  Recent  surgery  removed 
the  entire  kneecap  and  made  it  possible  for 
me  to  walk  once  again  without  limp  or  pam. 
Kitty  was  with  me  during  a  postsurgical 
checkup  In  late  July,  when  the  doctor  pro- 
nounced the  knee  "as  close  as  It  ever  will 
be  to  God's  work."  In  the  car  en  route  home, 
she  turned  to  me  and  softly  said,  "You've 
been  aching  to  go,  and  now  you  can."  I 
nodded  and  had  to  admit,  "An  old  soldier 
never  really  fades  away." 

Kitty  had  no  objection  to  my  going  to 
Vietnam.  She  Just  dldnt  want  me  to  go  with- 
out her.  We  both  knew  that  as  a  general 
officer  on  active  duty.  I  could  officially  re- 
quest permission  to  visit  Vietnam,  but  she 
would  have  to  stay  behind. 

My  wife  is  a  quiet,  determined  woman. 
Less"  than  a  week  after  the  knee  checkup, 
she  had  arranged  with  Look  to  accompany 
me  to  Vitenam  as  a  correspondent,  with  the 
stipulation  that  all  payment  for  this  article 
be  turned  over  to  the  United  States  Organiza- 
tions for  distribution  to  the  USO  faculties 
serving  our  men  In  Vietnam. 

Kitty  was  Invaluable  on  the  trip.  A  pro- 
fessional writer  for  more  than  20  years, 
she  Is  a  trained  observer  and.  in  the  evenings, 
when  we  mulled  over  where  we  had  been  and 
what  we  bad  seen.  I  found  she  had  often 
picked  up  detaUs  that  I  had  missed.  She  was 
great  for  morale,  particularly  In  hospitals, 
where  she  paused  for  unhurried  chats  with 
the  wounded,  and  at  isolated  outposts  In 
the  boondocks.  Kitty  felt  she  wanted  to  do 
something  special  to  Justify  her  presence. 
Shie  decided  that  upon  our  return,  she 
would  communicate  with  the  family  of  every 
serviceman  to  whom  she  talked  in  Vietnam. 
Whenever  she  volunteered  to  give  a  personal 
message  to  the  folks  back  home,  she  was 
surrounded  by  the  homesick,  and  at  last 
count,  she  had  telephoned  or  written  a  per- 
sonal letter  to  917  families. 

Those  fine  young  men  out  there  did  some- 
thing for  our  morale  too.  One  night  at  Plelku. 
after  an  exhausting  day  In  the  central  high- 
lands and  after  a  sobering  but  otherwise  un- 
eventful oll-llne  fallxire  while  helicoptering 
over  Vietcong  territory,  we  talked  quietly 
about  the  brave  men  and  how  selflessly  they 
worked,  the  gruesome  scars  of  war  all  around, 
the  now-famlllar  grtimbllng  of  nearby  artil- 
lery, the  Vietcong  mortar  bursts  on  a  motor 
pool  at  Saigon's  Tan  Son  Nhut  Airport  as 
we  were  landing.  And  Kitty,  who  had  never 
before  been  this  cloee  to  battle,  said;  "If 
something  should  happen,  and  we  should  die, 
at  least  we  are  in  good  company — each  other's 
and  these  wonderful  men  fighting  here."  1 
agreed. 

Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland,  our  com- 
manding general  in  Vietnam,  met  u*  at  the 
airport  when  we  arrived  August  17.  I  had 
known  him  as  Cadet  Westmoreland  32  years 
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ago.  when  I  was  on  the  West  Point  faculty, 
and  our  paths  have  crossed  se%'eral  times 
since.  He  looked  fit.  We  later  were  told  that 
he  gets  out  Into  the  Held  with  his  men 
several  times  a  week.  I  kpow  that  wherever  we 
went,  there  was  nothljfig  but  praise  and  af- 
fection for  him.  "Westy's  been  carrying  this 
responsibility  for  three  and  a  half  years," 
one  man  said,  "but  he  always  has  the  drive 
and  enthusiasm  of  a  second  lieutenant  who 
arrived  only  yesterday." 

Prom  that  day  until  August  30,  when  we 
left  Vietnam,  we  stayed  constantly  on  the 
go.  traversing  the  country  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  keeping  a  schedule  of  14  to  16 
hours  dally.  We  saw  thousands  of  Americans 
— soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  airmen,  Seabees. 
We  went  to  them  where  they  live  and  fight — 
aboard  a  carrier,  a  fleet  oiler,  a  hospital  ship, 
a  "Riverine"  ship;  In  trenches,  foxholes,  dug- 
outs. Jeeps,  tanks;  at  artillery  positions, 
radar  posts  on  hilltops,  montagnard  villages 
In  the  highlands,  Special  Forces  camps  on 
the  South  China  Sea  coast  and  In  the  water- 
logged paddles  of  the  Mekong  Delta.  We 
visited  allied  units — the  South  Vietnamese, 
Koreans,  Filipinos  and  others.  Everywhere, 
they  seemed  glad  to  see  us  and  somehow 
managed  to  have  a  flve-star  flag  or  plate 
to  greet  us. 

We  mingled  with  villagers  who  have 
known  nothing  but  war  for  a  generation.  At 
Plel  Bong  Hlot.  a  montagnard  hamlet  In  the 
central  highlands,  all  376  Inhabitants  turned 
out  to  greet  us.  A  montagnard  band  playing 
gongs  scaled  In  size  from  saucers  to  manhole 
covers  beat  out  an  eerie  tune,  over  and  over, 
as  we  sipped  rice  wine  from  a  communal  Jar 
through  communal  straws  td  become  hon- 
orary members  of  the  Bahnar  tribe.  The 
straws  were  plastic  fuel  tubes  borrowed  from 
our  helicopters.  Because  the  plastic  tubes 
were  transparent,  the  hamlet  leaders  could 
see  whether  we  really  drank  or  simulated 
drinking.  My  wife  tried  to  fudge,  but  she 
got  caught  and  there  was  no  make-believe 
the  second  time.  She  said  the  rice  wine 
tasted  like  a  mixture  of  sake,  tequila  and 
helicopter  fuel.  At  Edap  Enang,  a  monta- 
gnard village  in  the  same  general  area,  we 
saw  some  7.800  people  who  had  been  re- 
located because  of  military  operations  near 
the  Cambodian  border,  where  they  formerly 
lived.  These  families  are  comfortably  housed, 
and  each  has  its  own  vegetable  patch.  Some 
had  run  away  at  first,  but  when  their  crops 
sprouted,  the  runaways  returned  and  began 
to  take  root  in  their  new  homes. 

The  noncombatant  Philippine  Civic  Ac- 
tion Group  was  working  closely  with  an- 
other village,  made  up  of  491  refugee  fami- 
lies. The  Filipinos,  doing  what  amounts  to 
Peace  Corps  work  under  occasional  Are, 
proudly  showed  us  a  new  school  where  1,000 
children  were  being  educated.  Brig.  Gen. 
Gaudenclo  V.  Tobias,  the  Philippine  com- 
mander, demonstrated  to  us  the  self-govern- 
ment, sanitation  and  hygiene  techniques  his 
command  is  teaching  the  people. 

Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  and  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  abided  by  my  request 
to  spend  most  of  the  time  In  the  field.  They 
arranged  for  two  daj-s  of  orientation  brief- 
ings In  Saigon,  after  which  we  flew  north 
to  Da  Nang.  Throughout  our  travels  in  Viet- 
nam, we  were  cloaked  by  the  code  name 
"Burma  Road"  for  security  reasons.  Wher- 
ever we  went,  we  were  cordially  received  by 
the  various  commanders,  who  saw  to  It 
that  we  spent  much  of  our  time  in  no-holds- 
barred  talking  with  their  Junior  ofllcers  and 
enlisted  men.  We  asked  hard  questions  and 
got  direct  answers.  They  showed  us  the 
bad  with  the  good  and  left  It  to  us  to  decide 
how  things  stood  on  balance. 

Prom  Da  Nang,  we  flew  out  to  sea  to  the 
U.S.S.  Con,steIZafton.  She  was  circling  with 
two  other  carriers  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin, 
far  north  of  the  17th  Parallel  dividing  the 
two  Vletnams.  In  the  two  days  aboard,  we 
questioned  crew  members,  visited  fliers  In 
their  ready   rooms  and  saw  several   strikes 


launched  against  targets  in  the  Hanoi  area 
and  elsewhere  in  North  Vietnam.  On  one 
strike,  one  of  our  aircraft  was  shot  down, 
but  quick  work  by  rescue  helicopters  plucked 
the  two-man  crew  from  Jungle  highlands. 
When  we  learned  they  were  being  returned 
to  the  carrier.  Kitty  begged  to  wait  to  see 
for  herself  that  they  were  safe.  We  delayed 
our  departure  and  were  able  to  congratulate 
Cdr.  Robin  McGlohn  of  Balboa  Beach,  Calif., 
and  Lt.  (Jg;  James  M.  Mcllrath  of  San 
Diego. 

I  never  heard  a  pilot  aboard  the  Constella- 
tion question  the  usefulness  of  what  he  was 
doing.  One  senior  officer  estimated  that  100 
times  as  much  ammunition  was  being  ex- 
pended against  our  planes  in  the  North  as 
against  our  ground  troops  In  the  South. 
"That's  a  plus  In  Itself."  he  said. 

Back  in  Da  Nang— after  a  stop  at  a  field 
hospital  to  flx  a  tooth  my  wife  broke  in 
the  Jolt  of  the  catapulted  takeoff  from  the 
carrier — we  were  shown  to  our  billets  by 
Marine  MitJ.  Charles  Edwards  of  Raleigh, 
N.C.  He  casually  mentioned  that  according 
to  our  Intelligence,  the  enemy  might  fire 
rockets  at  the  base  at  any  time,  as  they  had 
done  in  July,  He  showed  us  the  bunker 
In  which  we  were  to  take  cover  If  that 
happened.  Kitty  assured  the  major  she  has 
no  sense  of  direction  and  wondered  if  in  the 
event  of  a  rocket  attack,  he  could  come  and 
lead  the  way.  "Yes  ma'am.  If  I'm  alive,"  he 
replied  earnestly.  "I  Just  wanted  to  show  you 
In  case  a  rocket  gets  to  me  first." 

At  my  request,  the  marines  helicoptered 
us  to  a  forward  base  for  an  open  discussion 
with  Junior  officers  and  enlisted  men.  About 
25  assembled  in  a  rattan  hut  that  served  as 
their  mess  hall.  One  of  them,  Cpl.  Lester  W. 
Shell.  Jr..  of  Chesapeake,  Va.,  a  gangling  23- 
year-old,  said  the  hardest  Job  was  identifying 
the  Vletcong.  They  mingled  with  the  rice 
farmers  until  dusk,  and  after  dark,  slipped 
into  black  pajamas,  took  up  hidden  weapons 
"and  turned  into  VC's."  Corporal  Shell  as- 
sured us  that  things  were  getting  better 
because  more  farmers  were  reporting  VC 
operatives  as  they  developed  trust  in  the 
marines.  "When  I  arrived  11  months  ago.  we 
had  to  send  out  patrols  in  company  size, 
about  160  men.  and  now  we  go  on  squad 
patrols.  12  to  15  men.  That  ri^ht  there  Is 
progress." 

Another  member  of  this  group,  a  sniper, 
showed  us  his  weapon,  a  civilian  rifle  with  a 
telescopic  sight.  He  said:  "Sometimes,  we  find 
a  seat  in  a  tree  or  a  hole  in  the  ground  and 
just  sit  down  and  wait.  Quite  often,  someone 
shows  up.  We're  doing  better.  We're  learning 
p.itlence." 

In  Da  Nang  harbor,  we  went  aboard  the 
U.S.S.  Repose,  one  of  two  hospital  ships  In 
the  area.  We  had  visited  two  general  hospitals 
near  Saigon,  and  we  would  go  to  field  hos- 
pitals elsewhere,  but  the  Repose  offered  prime 
Insight  Into  how  quickly  the  wounded  are 
treated.  The  speed  is  amazing.  The  secret  is 
helicopters.  The  Repose  has  a  hell-pad  on  its 
deck.  Just  as  the  hospitals  ashore  have  them 
on  their  grounds.  The  wounded  go  directly 
from  the  battlefield  to  the  hospital.  Rarely  Is 
ground  transportation  necessary.  This  means 
that  except  In  very  few  cases,  no  man  in  the 
country  is  more  than  30  minutes  away  from 
complete,  expert  medical  care.  Only  2,5  per- 
cent of  the  wounded  admitted  to  a  medical 
facility  die.  More  than  40  percent  of  the 
wounded  return  to  duty  without  being  ad- 
mitted to  a  medical  facility.  And  over  80 
percent  of  all  wounded  admitted  to  a  medical 
facility  are  retvtrned  to  their  units.  The  effect 
on  morale  Is  evident.  Kitty  and  I  found  most 
of  the  patients  we  visited  in  a  cheerful  ban- 
tering mood,  and  anxious  to  get  back  to  their 
units  and  their  work. 

Wherever  we  ate.  whether  with  officers  or 
enlisted  men,  the  chow  was  good  In  my  56 
years  in  the  Army.  I  have  never  seen  better 
fed  men.  in  peace  or  war.  Ninety  percent  of 
the  meals  served  to  American  personnel  in 
Vietnam  are  hot.  It  is  commonplace,  accord- 


ing to  some  men  1  talked  with,  to  have  a 
helicopter  hover  over  an  embattled  unit  and 
lower  what  my  wife  termed  "a  businessman's 
breakfast" — fruit  Juice,  two  soft-boiled  eggs, 
buttered  toast,  marmalade  and  hot  coffee. 

At  China  Beach,  near  Da  Nang,  we  visited 
with  men  enjoying  a  three-day  respite  from 
all  duty.  Kitty  took  on  a  couple  of  the  ai's 
In  Plng-Pong  to  put  them  at  ease  and  en- 
courage them  to  talk  freely.  We  learned  that 
like  all  servicemen,  however  dedicated,  they 
count  the  days  until  they  go  home.  In  this 
war,  except  for  key  officers,  they  know  ex. 
actly  how  long  that  will  be.  Our  men  go  over 
for  a  one-year  tour  of  duty  unless  they  volun- 
tarily extend,  I  asked  one  fellow  how  long  he 
had  to  go,  and  he  quickly  replied,  "Seventy- 
six  days  and  a  wake-up."  Not  77  days,  but 
76  and  a  wake-up — a  little  autopsychology, 
like  setting  a  clock  ahead,  because  it  sounds 
shorter  that  way.  But  many  found  themselves 
irresistibly  drawn  back,  like  John  Paul  Vaim 
of  Littleton,  Colo.  He  had  served  a  military 
tour  in  Vietnam,  gone  home,  left  the  service 
and  signed  on  with  Revolutionary  Develop- 
ment. Marine  M/Sgt.  George  A,  Mitchell  had 
been  there  for  2'/2  years,  and  when  we  asked 
him  why,  he  said  simply,  "I  want  to  see  the 
Job  finished." 

As  times  goes  on,  the  steady  flow  of  return- 
ing Vietnam  veterans,  currently  at  the  rate 
of  50,000  a  month,  may  give  Americans  a 
better  picture  of  Vietnam.  The  quality  of 
these  young  men,  tempered  by  their  travail 
and  the  ringside  knowledge  of  the  plight  of 
those  they  fought  to  help,  cannot  but  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  American  society. 

As  we  worked  our  way  south  from  Da 
Nang,  we  spent  most  of  a  day  with  the  South 
Korean  forces  headed  by  Lt,  Gen.  Chae 
Myur.g  Shin.  He  commands  more  than  49,000 
men  and,  from  all  reports,  they  are  doing  a 
superb  Job.  One  of  his  staff  officers  gave  us 
an  excellent  briefing,  winding  up  with  the 
assurance  that  ROK  forces  are  pleased  to 
fight  by  our  sides  to  repay  In  some  small 
measure  all  that  the  Americans  did  for  their 
country  when  it  faced  a  slmUar  threat.  The 
Koreans  seem  to  have  a  special  zest  for  their 
mission  and  a  particular  talent  for  keeping 
the  highway  open  and  driving  the  VC  out  of 
the  co.^stal  area  in  the  central  part  of  the 
country. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  a  strengthened  effort  Is 
being  made  In  Revolutionary  Development, 
the  program  to  provide  a  new  life  for  vil- 
lagers formerly  under  VC  control.  We  vi.slted 
one  such  village,  where  all  the  people  turned 
out  to  meet  us.  They  showed  us  what  they 
were  building — an  Infirmary,  a  bridge,  a  con- 
crete road.  This  is  the  new  concept.  Involv- 
ing the  villagers  more  deeply  in  the  things 
they  need.  Foremost  Is  security,  provided  by 
the  villages'  own  Popular  Forces. 

At  Nha  Trang.  we  watched  South  Vietnam- 
ese soldiers  training  at  the  Noncommis- 
sioned Officers  Academy,  I  was  Interested  be- 
cause the  high  caliber  of  our  own  military 
forces  today  Is  the  result  of  such  schools,  I 
witnessed  two  combat  problems  conducted 
with  live  ammunition.  They  were  impressive. 
Not  only  are  the  Vietnamese  learning  to  de- 
fend themselves  by  fighting  alongside  our 
troops,  but  gradually  they  are  adopting  our 
methods. 

In  the  heavily  populated  Mekong  Delta, 
traffic  Is  by  water,  and  so  Is  the  war.  Our 
Army  and  Navy  have  combined  operations 
there,  In  the  Riverine  Force,  Soldiers  live 
aboard  ship  when  not  slogging  the  paddleB 
and  swamps,  and  sailors  called  "Seals"  fight 
like  the  green-bereted  Special  Forces.  These 
men  are  effectively  hampering  the  movement 
of  VC  units  and  supplies.  Navy  personnel,  ac- 
companied by  South  Vietnamese  clvU  offi- 
cers, stop  and  Search  between  1,500  and  2.000 
boats  a  day.  Sometimes,  they  are  fired  on 
from  the  banks,  but  quite  often  our  boats 
pull  away  without  returning  the  fire  to  avoid 
hitting  Innocent  civilians  In   the  area, 

I  had  heard  complaints  that  we  were  kill- 
ing innocent   people  in   Vietnam.  I  am  not 
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sure  how  those  who  make  such  complaints 
define  "innocent."  If  they  mean  civilians  as 
distinguished  from  men  in  uniform.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  since  1958.  the  Vletcong 
have  assassinated  an  estimated  11.798  South 
Vietnamese  civilians  and  have  kidnapped 
41.177.  This  toll  Includes  1.000  civilian  offi- 
cials killed  and  1.500  kidnapped.  Anyone  in  a 
combat  area  is  apt  to  become  a  casualty,  as 
we  found  when  we  landed  in  Normandy  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  Wherever  poKslble.  people 
are  moved  out  of  a  battle  zone,  which  is 
what  we  are  doing  In  Vietnam  today.  As 
careful  as  we  are  modern  weapons  make  it 
difficult  to  confine  casualties  to  the  fighting 
men.  But  there  Is  no  such  excuse  for  the  de- 
liberate, premeditated,  selective  klUings  by 
the  VC. 

In  the  Delta,  far  from  the  source  of  men 
and  materials  In  the  North,  the  enemy  seems 
to  be  having  considerable  trouble.  One  unit 
I  visited  reported  capturing  10  VC.  Two  were 
12  years  old  and  one  was  13,  These  children 
Bald  they  were  told  that  unless  they  Joined 
the  VC.  their  families  would  be  killed.  One 
Riverine  Force  reported  the  enemy  they  were 
chasing  simply  melted  away  after  burying 
their  guns.  I  saw  43  of  these  arms.  Including 
three  automatic  weapons,  displayed  on  the 
deck  of  one  of  our  ships. 

On  our  last  afternoon  In  Vietnam  (we  had 
that  day  and  a  wake-up  to  go),  we  met  with 
Ambassador  Bunker,  General  Westmoreland 
and  a  team  of  American  officials  who  are 
setting  up  an  agency  modeled  along  the  lines 
of  our  own  Veterans  Administration,  of  which 
I  was  administrator  for  more  than  two  years 
following  World  War  II.  Already  they  are 
planning  the  postwar  future  of  South  Viet- 
nam's veterans. 

As  we  climbed  abroad  the  Jetliner  taking 
us  back  to  the  States,  my  head  was  bursting 
with  information,  and  my  heart  with  pride. 
What  a  p.^radox  this  war  is.  The  morale  of 
the  men  In  the  foxholes  Is  higher  than  that 
of  many  people  safely  at  home.  The  fighting 
men  know  why  they  are  in  Vietnam.  It  is  a 
pity  their  understanding,  patience,  fortitude 
and  enthusiasm  cannot  be  transmitted  to 
the  home  front. 

As  Kitty  turned  to  look  back  at  Saigon 
fading  from  our  view,  she  murmured  half 
to  herself.  "I  don't  believe  anybody  can  fly 
into  Vietnam  a  dove,  and  fly  out  a  dove." 

We  are  In  Vietnam  because  we  cannot 
long  remain  the  leader  of  the  free  world  If 
we  do  not  stand  by  our  promises  to  help  the 
smaller  nations  threatened  by  Communist 
engulfment.  Vietnam  Is  an  historical  neces- 
sity, not  because  we  said  so  but  because  the 
Communists  want  it  that  way.  On  September 
2.  1965,  the  Red  Chinese  Defense  Minister 
Lin  Plao  declared  in  Peking  that  Vietnam 
was  the  "testing  ground"  for  the  worldwide 
application  of  Mao  Tse-tung's  military-rev- 
olutionary strategy.  This  strategy,  used  by 
Mao  In  China  and  by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  in  South- 
east Asia,  starts  with  a  peasant  base  and 
gradually  encircles,  throttles  and  captures 
the  cities.  Marshal  Lin  likened  underdevel- 
oped countries  such  as  South  Vietnam  to  the 
peasants  and  described  the  capitalist  coun- 
tries as  the  "cities  of  the  world."  We  are 
on  notice  then  that  this  Is  the  challenge. 

If  we  fight  on  In  Vietnam  and  win,  it  Is 
possible  we  may  have  to  repeat  our  effort 
elsewhere.  If  we  pull  out,  it  is  certain  we  will 
face  more  and  tougher  Vletnams.  History 
repeatedly  has  taught  us  that  appeasement 
is  at  best  a  temporary  measure  and  Inev- 
itably leads  to  war. 

Wherever  we  went,  I  asked  the  question: 
Are  we  making  progress?  And,  as  a  Missouri 
native,  I  added:  Show  me.  From  Ambassador 
Bunker,  General  Westmoreland  and  their  top 
subordinates,  from  the  Korean  and  other 
Free  World  Force  units,  from  the  South  Viet- 
namese, from  our  men  at  all  levels  and  from 
what  I  could  see  with  my  own  eyes,  the  an- 
swer was  clear:  Tes.  And  I  could  not  help 
but  wonder  why  this  was  not  clear  to  the 
American  people.  Perhaps  it  Is  because,  as  a 


people,  we  have  appetites  that  lean  toward 
the  extraordinary  in  the  news.  Too  often,  we 
are  disinterested  In  the  99  percent  that  Is 
right  and  focus  our  attention  on  the  one 
percent  that  is  wrong. 

How  do  you  measure  progress?  To  me,  it  is 
progress  when  things  are  better  than  they 
were  previously.  From  what  I  saw  and  heard, 
things  are  better  than  they  were  three  or 
six  months  or  a  year  ago.  We  are  making 
progress  in  Vietnam.  We  are  gaining,  often 
dramatically,  in  the  military  struggles  and 
In  the  even  more  difficult  task  of  healing  the 
social  Ills  on  which  the  Communists  feed. 

As  we  traveled,  I  became  increasingly  aware 
that  we  are  slowly  but  Inexorably  rolling  the 
enemy  back  from  the  cities  and  the  seacoast. 
His  movement  In  areas  he  used  to  own  Is  now 
severely  restricted.  Main  force  units  Inside 
the  country,  except  up  north  near  the  De- 
militarized Zone,  generally  stay  under  cover 
and  keep  shifting  their  bases  to  avoid  detec- 
tion and  contact.  The  enemy's  supply  and 
communication  routes,  especially  around 
Saigon  and  In  the  Mekong  Delta,  are  being 
Interdicted  with  Improved  efficiency.  Because 
of  his  logistics  problems  in  the  midlands  and 
down  south,  he  has  had  to  concentrate  activ- 
ity up  north  near  the  DMZ,  There,  the  sup- 
ply route  Is  shorter.  Except  for  that  area  and 
a  few  others,  his  regiments  and  battalions 
are  splitting  into  small  groups.  "I  can't  find 
a  fight,"  complained  one  American  com- 
mander whose  unit  six  months  ago  was 
battling  for  its  life.  One  reason  we  invite 
attack  is  becavise  we  can  react  so  quickly: 
in  one  Delta  area,  the  VC  assuults.  usually 
limited  to  mortar  fire,  last  no  more  than  five 
minutes  because  by  then  our  planes  and 
artillery  start  pounding  them.  This  is  a  far 
cry  from  early  1965,  when  North  Vietnamese 
regulars  and  hard-core  Vletcong  sought  to 
cut  the  country  In  two  and.  In  the  opinion 
of  many  observers,  were  dangerously  close  to 
succeeding. 

Intelligence  Is  the  key.  It  seems  to  be  im- 
proving as  more  captives  and  defectors  ap- 
pear, I  have  a  hunch  the  other  side  Is  hurt- 
ing a  good  deal  more  than  it  lets  en.  It  may 
be.  as  I  was  told,  that  the  enemy  has  reached 
the  "crossover  point"  at  which  he  Is  losing 
men  through  death,  wounds,  capture  and 
defection  at  a  faster  rate  than  he  c.in  replace 
them  by  recruitment  and  infiltration.  It 
seems  unlikely  that  Hanoi  can  meet  such 
manpower  requirements  for  any  protracted 
length  of  time.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  one  hope  Is 
to  hang  on  In  the  expectation  that  the 
American  public,  inadequately  Informed 
about  the  true  situation  and  sickened  by  the 
loss  in  lives  and  money,  will  force  the  United 
States  to  give  up  and  pull  out. 

A  North  Vietnamese  captured  this  year  told 
interrogators  that  anti-war  demonstrations 
help  sust.ain  the  morale  of  his  people  and  the 
troops.  This  man  Nguyen  Huu  Nghla.  who 
spesks  Russian  and  holds  a  Ph.D,  degree  In 
psychology,  described  demonstrations  as 
"very  effective"  encouragement  for  the  Nortii 
Vietnamese.  He  compared  the  situation  to 
that  of  France  during  the  Indochina  War  He 
said  an  anti-war  movement  In  Prance  started 
slowly,  gained  momentum  and  Infiuenced  the 
final  outcome     French  capitulation. 

If  the  French  pattern  should  be  repeated. 
it  would  be  a  stigma  the  American  people 
would  have  to  bear  forever.  Pulling  out  now 
would  break  faith  with  those  who  have  died 
there,  with  the  families  of  those  who  have 
died  there  and  with  those  who  aft«r  much 
suffering  are  on  the  threshold  of  success.  The 
Communists  assuredly  would  take  revenge 
against  tlie  South  Vietnamese  who  cast  their 
lot  with  us. 

Neighboring  nations  like  Thailand,  which 
recently  sent  a  regiment  to  fight  and  from 
whose  territory  most  of  the  air  strikes  against 
the  North  are  launched,  would  Immediately 
face  Communist  Infiltration  and  aggression. 
American  Influence  would  wane,  not  only  In 
the  Par  Bast,  but  around  the  globe.  Our  In- 
tegrity as  a  nation  would  be  gravely 
questioned. 


In  Hanoi,  there  Is  no  free  press,  radio  or 
television  to  give  uncensored  sustained  re- 
ports of  what  goes  on  behind  the  smoke 
screen  of  propaganda.  But  word  leaks  out. 
The  port  of  Haiphong  has  become  more  a 
bottleneck  than  a  distribution  point.  Hai- 
phong's docks  and  streets  are  piled  high  with 
supplies  requiring  transshipment  because  the 
railroad  to  Hanoi  is  unserviceable  Trucks  on 
the  Hanol-Halphong  route  now  average  less 
than  ten  miles  an  hour  because  the  highway 
Is  so  torn  up.  U.S.  bombing  Is  paralyzing 
North  Vietnam. 

The  Navy  pilots  my  wife  and  I  watched  fly 
off  the  UJSis.  Constellation,  as  well  ae  the  Air 
Force  crews  that  fly  out  of  Thailand,  have  de- 
veloped electronic  gear  and  sierial  tactics  to 
escape  antiaircraft  fire,  including  Sovlet- 
bullt  surface-to-air  missiles  (sam's).  When 
we  visited  the  carrier,  the  last  full  week's 
tally  reported  128  sam's  fired;  only  one  of 
them  hit  a  plane. 

"Stalemate"  was  a  much-used  word  when 
we  went  to  Vietnam.  I  don't  call  It  stalemate 
when  almost  everywhere,  the  enemy  Is  avoid- 
ing contact  and  our  troops  are  progressively 
digging  him  out  and  pushing  him  back.  I 
don't  call  it  stalemate  when,  by  every 
measurement,  the  other  side  is  getting  weaker 
and  we  are  getting  stronger.  This  war  la 
like  no  other  In  my  experience.  There  are  no 
great  wall  maps  on  which  to  draw  lines  and 
say,  "Here  is  the  front."  The  front  Is  every- 
where. 

Captured  prisoners  tell  a  story  of  constant 
attrition.  One  man.  taken  In  his  first  battle, 
said  he  had  started  out  from  Hanoi  In  a 
300-man  unit,  but  only  30  survived  the  six- 
week  trek.  Other  prisoners  said  North  Vlet- 
nimese  soldiers  sent  south  are  told  they  are 
"mop-up  troops"  because  the  war  Is  virtually 
won.  Instead,  infiltrators  find  they  must 
live  in  the  jungle,  harassed  by  bombs,  artil- 
lery and  patrols,  and  soon  they  realize  their 
mission  is  near-suicidal.  Enemy  defections 
under  South  Vietnam's  Chieu  Hoi.  or  "Open 
Arms."  policy  are  stepping  up.  All  these 
things  tell  a  story,  not  of  stalemate,  but  of 
an  enemy  that  is  hard  pressed. 

There  was  criticism,  too,  that  we  had  little 
progress  to  show  for  the  13  years  we  have 
been  in  Vietnam.  Actually,  we  only  started 
building  strength  there  two  and  a  half  years 
ago.  and  did  not  reach  current  force  level 
until  this  year. 

General  Westmoreland  first  had  to  concen- 
trate on  building  a  logistics  base.  Once  this 
base  was  laid  down,  he  was  able  to  take  the 
initiative.  He  could  begin  rooting  out  and 
pushing  back  the  CommunlsU.  while  the 
South  Vietnamese,  learning  to  fight  by  our 
side,  simultaneously  developed  a  nation  with 
a  government  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
and  the  will  of  the  people 

In  the  process  of  creating  logistical  support 
for  our  troops,  we  have  Invested  in  South 
Vietnam's  future.  A  short  while  ago.  Saigon 
was  the  only  major  seaport,  and  there  were 
only  three  iarfields  capable  of  handling  Jet 
aircraft.  There  are  now  six  ports  and  eight 
jet  fields,  several  with  two  runways.  These 
tremendous  resources  back  up  more  than 
the  U.S.  forces.  They  support  alllec;  troops, 
the  South  Vietnamese  military  effort,  Ameri- 
can civilians  and  the  South  Vietnamese  econ- 
omy. When  the  war  Is  over,  this  nation  will 
have  a  floor  on  which  to  build. 

Flying  over  Camranh  Bay.  once  little  more 
than  sand  and  water  and  now  a  teeming  com- 
plex of  American  power.  1  was  struck  by 
a  thought:  What  If  the  other  side  could  see 
wh.-^t  It  Is  tip  againsf  Why  not  Invite  Ho  Chi 
Minli  down  south  and  grant  him  Immunity 
and  every  possible  protection?  Let  him  see 
the  dug -In  magnitude  of  our  effort.  If  Ho 
would  take  the  trip  1  took,  he  would  realize 
the  futility  of  continuing  the  war. 

Before  we  went  to  Vietnam  we  heard  critics 
say  that  Hanoi  would  agree  to  true*  talks  U 
we  would  stop  the  bombing.  Maybe,  I  do 
know  that  previous  bMnblng  halts  did  not 
have  this  result   The  mud-spattered  01*8  In 
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the  central  highlands  near  Dragon  Mountain 
and  the  marines  up  at  the  DMZ  know  that 
the  tons  of  ammunition  being  expended 
against  our  planes  would  be  coming  down  the 
trail  to  be  flred  at  them.  They  know  the  vast 
manpower  kept  occupied  by  the  raids  would 
be  free  for  use  against  them.  It  is  not 
academic  up  where  the  fighting  is. 

Two  weeks  In  Vietnam  do  not  make  me  an 
erpert.  But  I  have  seen  battlefields  before. 
What  this  war  needs  more  than  anything 
else  I  believe  Is  home-front  understand- 
ing. I  would  like  to  see  the  people  at  home 
more  deeply  involved  In  Vietnam  Even  those 
opposed  to  the  war  cannot  be  opposed  to  the 
men  fighting  It.  My  wife  Kitty  has  suggested 
that  women's  clubs  take  a  few  minutes  off 
from  their  bridge  sessions  to  write  letters  to 
our  men  In  the  field.  Marines  In  Vietnam 
receive  150  pounds  of  cookies  every  month 
from  231  citizens  of  little  Dayton.  Wyo.;  they 
demolish  the  cookies  but  their  gratitude  to 
Dayton  Is  Indestructible.  Other  Americans 
are  shipping  soap  for  the  war  refugees.  These 
are  relatively  small  in  themselves  but  as 
symbols  of  an  America  that  cares  they  are 
Important.  What  we  do  does  not  matter  as 
much  as  that  we  do  It. 

On  our  last  evening  In  Saigon  Ambassador 
Bunker  showed  Kitty  a  definition  of  Free- 
dom I  wrote  many  years  ago:  "Freedom — No 
word  was  ever  spoken  that  has  held  out 
greater  hope,  demanded  greater  sacrifice, 
needed  more  to  be  nurtured,  blessed  more 
the  giver,  damned  more  Its  destroyer,  or  came 
closer  to  being  God's  will  on  earth.  May 
Americans  ever  be  Its  protector." 

We  are  a  free  people,  a  learning  people.  As 
pilgrims,  we  learned  to  farm.  As  colonists. 
we  learned  to  govern.  As  immigrants,  we 
learned  new  ways.  As  pioneers,  we  learned 
the  wilderness.  As  victors,  we  learned  that 
the  end  of  a  great  war  does  not  mean  peace. 

History,  I  believe,  will  Judge  that,  along- 
side Berlin,  Greece  Cuba  and  Korea  Viet- 
nam was  one  of  our  finest  hours.  We  did  not 
flinch.  Or  it  will  say  that  the  Communists  are 
right  and  History  will  belong  to  them. 


THE  SUCCESS  OF  MEDICARE 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  in  just 
its  first  year  of  operation,  the  success  of 
the  medicare  has  been  demonstrated 
most  dramatically.  But  as  we  all  knew 
from  the  beginning,  unforeseen  problems 
would  require  constant  evaluation  and 
adjustments  to  keep  the  program  sound 
and  eflfective.  Just  such  a  problem  now 
confronts  us  in  the  sharp  rise  of  medical 
fees  charged  older  Americans  who  are 
participating  in  medicare.  An  editorial  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  AFL-CIO  News 
warns  that  unless  doctors  voluntarily 
abandon  the  present  whatever-the- 
trafflc-will-bear  system,  controls  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  interest 
in  an  efiBcient  and  effective  medicare 
program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Doctob   Gouge 

The  medicare  program  completed  Its  first 
year  with  tributes  to  Its  successful  beginnings 
in  bringing  hospital  and  doctors'  care  to  the 
nation's  elderly. 

The  basic  leglslaUve  defects  that  labor  had 
pointed  up  at  the  time  of  congressional  pas- 
sage were  stUl  there — co-Insurance,  deducti- 
bles and  exclusions.  But  now  L  new  factor  ha« 
siirfaced.  the  Increasing  costti  of  the  program 
triggered  by  rising  hospital  costs  and  a  sky- 
rocketing oX  doctors'  fees. 

A»  a  result,  the  government  Is  seriously 


considering  an  increase  in  the  monthly  cost 
to  the  elderly  of  the  supplemental  medical 
Insurance  program — an  increase  that  could 
range  as  high  as  33^3  percent. 

The  unprecedented  rise  in  doctors*  fees  Is 
the  major  factor  in  the  proposed  Increase  In 
cost  to  the  elderly.  For  the  year  ending  June 
1967  the  boost  in  physicians'  fees  was  nearly 
three  times  the  rise  In  the  overall  Consumer 
Price  Index. 

Their  incomes,  estimated  to  be  averaging  in 
the  t35.0OO-«4O,0OO  a  year  bracket,  have  gone 
up  even  more  sharply  as  they  receive  full  fees 
from  many  medicare  and  medicaid  patients 
who  previously  were  treated  at  reduced  rates. 

For  the  year  1966  doctors'  fees  Jumped  7.8 
percent;  for  the  12  months  ending  August 
1967  they  spurted  up  at  a  rate  of  8.9  percent. 

Part  of  the  spectacular  increase  Is  tied  to 
the  demand  for  doctors'  services  and  the 
number  of  doctors  available.  The  demand  for 
services  is  expected  to  increase  by  one-third 
by  1975  while  the  supply  of  doctors  is  ex- 
pected to  Increase  only  17  percent — and  most 
of  these  will  be  specialists.  With  demand  run- 
ning ahead  of  supply,  fees  are  being  geared  to 
a  tight  market. 

If  the  medicare  program  is  to  continue  to 
operate  effectively  and  efficiently,  physicians 
must  bring  their  fees  Into  line  and  drop  a 
system  tied  to  whatever  the  traffic  will  bear. 
The  alternative  is  a  control  system  to  protect 
the  public  interest. 


mendatlon.  Any  report  to  the  contrary  u 
untrue. 

Any  prediction  about  what  the  Commis- 
sion will  or  will  not  include  in  lu  report  ig 
sfjeculatlve  and  premature. 

The  Commission  disassociates  Itself  from 
such  speculation. 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  NATIONAL  AD- 
VISORY COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL 
DISORDERS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  In  order 
that  Senators  may  not  be  misled  by  some 
erroneous  press  reports  concerning  the 
work  of  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  press  release  by  the  Com- 
mission, dated  November  2,  1967,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  the  National  Advisory  Com- 

.MissiON  ON  Crvn,  Disorders,  November  2, 

1937 

Reports  have  been  published  in  the  press 
over  recent  days  describing  the  Commission 
as  planning,  in  Its  interim  report,  to  "lay 
major  blame  for  last  summer's  riots  on  un- 
responsive city  governments."  The  Commis- 
sion has  arrived  at  no  such  conclusion. 

The  Commission  has  heard  many  points 
of  view,  from  more  than  100  witnesses,  during 
the  last  two  and  a  half  months.  It  has  re- 
ceived voluminous  other  mformatlon  from 
Its  staff  and  from  other  sources,  which  also 
represent  many  points  of  view. 

Until  all  of  the  available  evidence  Is  In.  the 
Commission  Intends  to  reserve  Judgment  on 
all  the  Issues  involved. 

The  Commission  has  not  singled  out  any 
individual,  any  group,  any  level  of  govern- 
ment, or  any  officials  of  government  for  criti- 
cism or  for  praise. 

Regardless  of  what  may  be  reported  by  per- 
sons who  are — or  who  profess  to  be — familiar 
with  the  operations  of  the  Commission,  the 
facts  are  these : 

The  Commission  is  still  receiving  testi- 
mony and  Its  sUff  Is  sUIl  gathering  informa- 
tion, all  of  which  will  be  weighed  In  con- 
sideration of  Its  Interim  report. 

The  Commission  has  voted  on,  and  agreed 
upon,  only  two  recommendations,  both  of 
which  already  have  been  announced.  Those 
are  the  recommendations  (1)  concerning  the 
National  Guard  and  (2)  a  federally-spon- 
sored series  of  seminars  for  local  officials  on 
law  enforcement  and  police-community  re- 
lations. 

The  Commission  has  neither  voted  upon, 
nor  approved,  any  other  finding  or  recom- 


HIGH  NOON  FOR  TWO  CALIFORNIA 
CO-OPS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  a  drama 
worthy  of  Cecil  B.  de  Mille  Is  unfolding 
in  the  desert  of  southern  California,  Tu'c 
Davids  face  Goliaths.  Both  Davids  are 
down  to  pebbles. 

I  refer  to  the  attempts  of  Anza  Electric 
Cooperative  at  Anza,  southeast  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  Mountain  Empire  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  at  Campo,  on  the 
Mexican  border,  to  receive  electric  power 
to  which  they  are  entitled. 

They  have  an  allocation  of  power  from 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  They  do  not 
have  the  transmission  line  with  which 
to  receive  the  power.  The  two  large  in- 
vestor-owned utilities  in  the  area  have 
so  far  refused  to  transmit  the  power  to 
them.  Instead,  the  two  big  companies, 
Southern  California  Edison  and  San 
Diego  Gas  &  Electric,  sell  these  "captive" 
customers  power  at  exorbitant  rates. 
The  co-ops  would  pay  a  fair  price  for 
the  Bureau  power,  and  the  two  com- 
panies would  get  a  fair  profit  for  trans- 
mitting it.  But  they  will  not,  unless 
forced,  preferring  to  overcharge  for  their 
own  power  instead. 

Thus,  we  have  another  example, 
similar  to  those  which  I  have  referred 
to  in  the  past,  of  large  investor -owned 
utilities  using  their  monopoly  position 
to  gouge  small  customer-owned  systems, 
in  the  hope  that  the  small  systems  will 
be  forced  to  sell  out  to  the  big  ones.  Here 
Is  another  situation  deserving  of  action 
by  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  whose  attention  was 
called  to  the  Mountain  Empire  Electric 
case  last  summer.  It  Is  my  intention  to 
ask  the  Department  this  week  to  expedite 
action  in  both  of  these  two  cases. 

Another  aspect  of  these  cases  illus- 
trates the  diflQculty  faced  so  often  by 
persons  or  groups  who  seek  information 
on  utility  matters.  Utilities  are  supposed 
to  file  agreements  regarding  purchase 
and  sale  of  energy  with  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  Some  of  them  do  not. 
One  which  did  not  was  San  Diego  Gas  & 
Electric.  The  Federal  Power  Commission 
had  to  make  a  special  request  to  receive 
a  copy  of  the  agreement  between  the 
company  and  the  Imperial  Irrigation 
District,  the  type  of  document  which 
should  be  readily  and  conveniently  avail- 
able. This  agreement  when  finally  pro- 
duced, showed  that  the  Imperial  Irriga- 
tion District,  which  has  facilities  to  bring 
power  part  of  the  way  to  Mountain  Em- 
pire Electric  Cooperative,  was  prohibited 
from  doing  so  under  the  terms  of  the 
contract. 

Many  of  us  are  interested  in  electric 
power  reliability,  economical  use  of  our 
technology  of  transmission,  and  saving 
money  for  taxpayers  and  ratepayers 
alike  through  use  of  existing  lines,  rather 
than  construction  of  duplicating  facil- 
ities. Restrictive  language  such  as  that 
in  the  agreement  cited,  and  a  similar  re- 
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striction  in  the  contract  between  other 
California  power  companies  and  utility 
or  irrigation  districts,  warrant  review.  In 
my  opinion,  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  and  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, in  connection  with  S.  1934,  the 
proposed  Electric  Power  Reliability  Act. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  three 
documents  which  detail  this  subject.  One 
is  the  June  30.  1967,  letter  to  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Donald  F.  Turner  from 
John  F.  O'Laughlln,  an  attorney  with 
the  firm  representing  Mountain  Empire 
Electric  Cooperative.  The  second  is  the 
agreement  of  purchase  and  sale  between 
the  Imperial  Irrigation  District  and  San 
Diego  Gas  &  Electric.  The  third  is  an  arti- 
cle, "Year  of  Decision,"  by  WiUiam  Mur- 
ray, which  appeared  in  the  August  1967 
issue  of  Rural  Electrification. 

When  the  last-mentioned  article  was 
written  the  Secretary  of  Interior  was  still 
considering  the  request  of  the  general 
manager  of  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association  that  contracts 
with  the  big  utilities  not  be  signed  until 
the  co-ops  received  the  power  to  which 
they  were  entitled  by  law.  Subsequently, 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  signed  the  con- 
tracts. The  co-ops  still  do  not  have  their 
share  of  the  power. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Sheila,  O'Laughlin,  Hughes  &  Castro. 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  June  30, 1967. 
Hon.  Donald  F.  Tdhnbs, 
Assistant  Attorney  General, 
Antxfrust  Division, 
Justice  Department, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  office  represents  Mountain 
Empire  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc..  a  rin-al 
electric  financed  cooperative.  Since  Its  incep- 
tion In  November  1938  it  has  been  buying  Its 
power  from  the  San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric 
Company,  a  privately  owned  utility.  The 
main  offices  of  Mountain  Empire  Electric 
Cooperative,  Inc.,  are  located  at  Campo,  Cali- 
fornia, approximately  60  to  65  miles  due  east 
from  San  Diego  and  In  close  proximity  to 
the  Mexican  border. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  we  are  paying  ap- 
proximately twice  the  national  average  for 
our  power  supply,  we  have  found  It  neces- 
sary to  attempt  to  get  out  from  under  the 
necessity  of  purchasing  our  power  from  San 
Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Company.  We  now  have 
made  arrangements  with  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation and  they  have  allocated  an  amount 
of  electric  energy  that  will  satisfy  our  needs. 
However,  to  bring  this  pKDwer  from  Boulder 
Dam  to  our  members  It  will  be  necessary  for 
us  to  construct  72  miles  of  line  which 
brings  into  focus  an  Agreement  between 
the  San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Company  and 
the  Imperial  Irrigation  District,  dated  April 
23,  1946,  a  copy  of  which  Is  enclosed.  You 
will  notice  that  Article  3(a)  and  (b)  In- 
dicates that  the  District  (Imperial  Irriga- 
tion District)  will  not  directly  or  Indirectly 
sell  or  distribute  electric  power  or  energy 
In  any  of  the  areas  In  San  Diego  County 
lying  westerly  of  a  line  hereinafter  described 
In  paragraph  (a),  or  sell  or  distribute  elec- 
tric energy  or  power  In  any  other  area  for 
transmission  Into,  for  use,  resale  or  con- 
sumption within  any  or  all  of  said  areas  In 
San  Diego  County  lying  westerly  of  said 
line.  The  line  is  then  described  and  the 
Mountain  Empire  service  area  Is  westerly 
of  that  line.  Because  of  this  fact  the  Im- 
perial Irrigation  District  will  not  wheel  the 
power  that  we  are  to  receive  from  the  Bu- 
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reau  of  Reclamation.  This  will  necessitate 
the  building  of  22  miles  of  additional  line  at 
a  cost  of  approximately  $10,000  per  mile. 
It  IS  my  thinking,  and  I  am  passing  this  on 
foi  your  decision  to  determine  whether  or 
not  this  is  a  horizontal  territorial  limitation 
within  White  Motor  Coach  v.  U.S.  372  U.S. 
253,  or  Greylines  v.  Greyline  Sightseeing,  246 
F.  Supp.  495.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
your  division  is  undertaking  an  examina- 
tion of  the  utility  interest  at  (1)  the  seeming 
elimination  of  competition  In  areas  served  In 
combination  gas  and  electric  utilities;  {2) 
questionable  promotional  practices  by  utili- 
ties; and  (3)  the  possible  exclusion  of  mu- 
nicipal and  cooperative  systems  from  pooling 
and    Interconnection    agreements. 

I  am  also  forwarding  a  copy  of  this  letter 
and  Agreement  to  Mr.  Edwin  Miller  who  Is 
the  U.S.  Attorney  here  In  San  Diego,  as  well 
as  to  Stanley  Disney  who  is  with  your  Divi- 
sion in  Los  Angeles. 

I  would  appreciate  your  views  and  com- 
ments as  to  whether  or  not  this  Agreement 
violates  the  Sherman  or  Clayton  Anti-Trust 
Acts. 

Any  consideration  that  you  can  give  to  us 
m  this  matter  will  be  greatly  appreciated 
not  only  by  the  undersigned,  but  by  each 
and  every  member  of  our  Electric  Coopera- 
tive. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  P.  O'Lauchlin. 

Agreement  of  Purchase  and  Sale  Betwien 
Imperial    Irrigation     District    and    San 
Diego  Gas  Se  Electric  Co. 
This  agreement  made  this  23  day  of  April, 
1946,   by   and    between    Imperial    Irrigation 
District,  a  State  Agency,  organized  and' op- 
erating   under    the    laws    of    the    State    of 
California  as   an  Irrigation   district,   herein 
called  District,  First  Party,  and   San  Diego 
Gas    &    Electric    Company,    a    corporation, 
organized  and  operating  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of   California  as  a  public  utility 
hereinafter  called   Company,   Second  Party, 
■Wltnesseth : 

recitals 

District  ovtms  In  addition  to  Its  Irrigation 
system  and  as  a  part  of  Its  electric  power 
system  a  certain  transmission  line  and  ap- 
purtenances hereinafter  described  for  the 
transmission  and  distribution  of  electric 
energy  in  San  Diego  County,  which  trans- 
mission line  and  appurtenances  thereto  was 
acquired  by  District  under  Its  agreement 
with  California  Electric  Power  Company, 
dated  October  15.  1943. 

Company  owns  and  operates  within  San 
Diego  and  Orange  Counties  certain  plants 
and  transmission  and  distribution  lines  for 
the  generation,  transmission  and  distribution 
of  electric  pwwer  and  energy  and  Is  actively 
engaged  as  a  public  utility  in  the  distribu- 
tion within  portions  of  said  counties  of 
electric  power  and  energy  to  the  public,  and 
desires  to  acquire  from  District  that  part  of 
the  transmission  line  and  appurtenances 
thereto  hereinafter  referred  to. 

District  desires  to  sell  and  grant  to  Com- 
pany and  Company  desires  to  purchase  a 
portion  of  the  said  electric  transmission  line 
and  appurtenances  In  San  Diego  County,  and 
the  parties  desire  thereafter  to  have  their 
respective  service  areas  segregated,  limited 
and  defined  and  conditions  pertaining  there- 
to approved  by  public  authority  so  as  to  re- 
move and  prevent  destructive  and  uneco- 
nomic competition  and  also  to  make  other 
provisions  relative  to  the  future  relations 
between  said  parties,  all  as  set  forth  In  this 
.^greement. 

Orders  have  been  issued  by  such  Federal 
and  State  Agencies  as  have  Jurisdiction  over 
the  subject  matter  hereof  or  over  the  parties 
hereto  authorizing  the  parties  to  this  Agree- 
ment to  consummate  the  transaction  herein 
contemplated  and  as  herein  set  forth. 


AQBXEMXirrS 

Now.  therefore.  In  consideration  of  the 
premises  and  of  the  terms,  conditions,  agree- 
ments and  covenants  herein  set  forth  said 
parties  do  and  each  of  them  does  hereby 
agree  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Article  I.  Sale  and  purchase  of  properties  and 
rights 

District  hereby  assigns,  sells,  transfers, 
grants,  conveys  and  delivers  to  Company  and 
Company  hereby  purchases  from  District  for 
the  consideration  of  one  hundred  forty  thou- 
sand dollars  ($140,000.00)  lawful  money  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  which  sum  is 
to  be  paid  by  Company  to  District,  all  of 
the  real  and  personal  property  and  rights 
hereinafter  in  this  Article  I  described,  and 
possession  of  said  properties  and  rights  has 
been  taken  by  the  Company  under  the  terms 
of  a  Preliminary  Agreement,  dated  October 
16.  1945.  which  Preliminary  Agreement  shall 
terminate  concurrently  with  the  execution 
and  delivery  of  this  Agreement  and  the  pay- 
ment of  said  purchase  money. 

Said  properties  and  rights  are  described 
as  follows,  to  wit: 

a.  Portion  "R"  Transmission  Line  and  Ap- 
purtenances : 

That  portion  of  District's  "R"  transmission 
line  extending  from  Rlncon  Substation  of 
California  Electric  Power  Company  In  Lot  1 
of  Section  23.  T.  10  S.,  R.  1  W.,  S.  B.  B.  and 
M.,  in  San  Diego  County  the  point  of  sever- 
ance being  the  point  of  attachment  of  con- 
ductors of  said  transmission  line  to  the  east- 
erly side  of  the  air  break  switch  In  said  line 
at  said  Rlncon  Substation:  thence  southeast- 
erly across  Section  23,  T.  10  S..  R.  1  W.; 
Rancho  Pauma:  Sections  19  and  20.  T.  10  S.. 
R.  1  E.:  Rancho  Cuca;  Sections  27,  26,  25 
and  36,  T.  10  S.,  R.  1  E.;  Sections  31  and  32. 
T.  10  S ,  R.  2  E.;  Sections  5.  4.  9.  10,  and 
3,  T.  11  8.,  R.  2  E.:  Section  34.  T  10  S..  R.  2  E.: 
Rancho  Valle  de  San  Jose:  Sections  22.  23. 
26.  25  and  36,  T.  11  S.,  R.  4  E.;  Section  1,  T. 
12  S..  R.  4  E;  Sections  6.  5,  4,  9,  10,  11  and 
12,  T.  12  S.,  R.  5  E  :  Sections  7,  8,  9.  16,  10, 
15.  14  and  13,  T.  12  S..  R.  6  E.:  and  to  a 
point  In  Section  7.  T.  12  S..  R.  7  E..  S  B.  B 
and  M..  which  point  Is  approximately  at  the 
Junction  of  California  Highway  78  and  the 
county  road  leading  from  the  said  State 
highway  to  Borego  Valley  and  more  particu- 
larly described  as  structure  No.  A  639  of  said 
transmission  line:  and  also  that  certain  op- 
erating telephone  line  of  District  approxi- 
mately paralleling  said  transmission  line 
from  said  Rlncon  Substation  to  said  county 
road  in  said  Section  7.  the  point  of  sever- 
ance of  said  telephone  line  at  said  Rincon 
Substation  being  at  Structure  2197  In  said 
telephone  line  In  said  Rancho  Pauma  ap- 
proximately one-half  mile  north  of  said  Rin- 
con Substation  and  the  point  of  severance 
In  said  Section  7  being  the  point  of  attach- 
ment of  the  conductors  of  said  telephone  line 
to  structure  T  1211  in  said  line. 

b.  Grapevine  Patrol  Station: 

That  Portion  of  the  N.  i.^  of  Section  36, 
T.  11  S.,  R.  4  E..  S.  B.  B  and  M.,  In  San  Diego 
County,  described  as  follows:  Beginning  at 
a  point  whence  the  northwest  comer  of  s&ld 
Section  36  bears  north  64"43'  west  a  dis- 
tance of  2894.4  feet:  running  thence  south 
3°38'  west  160  feet:  thence  south  86=22'  east 
170  feet;  thence  north  3°38'  east  160  feet; 
thence  north  86*22'  west  170  feet  to  the 
point  of  beginning.  Also  aU  of  the  right, 
title  and  Interest  of  the  District  In  and  to 
the  south  300  feet  of  the  north  1450  feet  of 
the  east  200  feet  of  the  northwest  quarter 
of  s&ld  Section  36. 

c.  Federal  Power  Commission  Licenses: 
AU  rights  of  District  In.  to  and  under  that 

certain  license  for  Project  No.  544  (E  Cen- 
tro-Rlncon  Transmission  Une  and  Tele- 
phone Line,  Imperial  and  San  Diego  Coun- 
ties. California),  Issued  by  Federal  Power 
Commission  under  date  of  August  24,  1925, 
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and    transferred    to   District    under   date    of  which  It  proposes  to  build  to  Borego  Valley  said    Section    35   and   Section   36   In    Town- 
October   15.   1943,  80  far  and  only  so  far  as  at   some   point   other   thnn  at  snld   point  of  ehlp  15  South,  Range  8  Kaat,  to  the  South- 
such  license  covers  or  applies  to  that  portion  severance,  Company  may,  In  that  event,  lo-  east  corner  of  said  Section  36.  Township  I8 
of  said  "R"  transmission  line  and  telephone  cate  and  maintain   said   switch   In  said   "R"  South,  Range  8  East,  which  said  Southeast 
line   described    In    Paragraph   a   above:    pro-  transmission   line  on   the  Kl   Centre  side  of  corner    of    said    Section    36,    Townahlp    ifi 
vided  that.  In  the  event  said  Federal  Power  said  connection   The  point  of  severance  here-  South.    Range    8    East.    Is    a    point    on    the 
Commission    refuses    to    transfer    to    either  Inabove  described  as  Structure  No  A639  con-  Easterly   boundary   line   of   said   San   Dlegp 
District    or    Company    the    portions    of    said  ststlng  of  a  two-pole  structure,  flxturee  and  County;  and  thence  South  a.ong  the  Easter- 
license  for  Project  No.  644  applying  to  the  insulators  shall   be  the  property  of  District,  ly  boundary  line  of  said  San  Diego  County 
respective  portions  of  said  "R"  transmission          3   Company  and  District  mutually  agree  to  to  the  Intersection  of  said  Easterly  boundary 
line    and    telephone    line   retained    by    each,  usslst  each  other  In  case  of  emergency.  Should  une  of  said  San  Diego  County  with  the  In- 
then  If  requested  by  District  so  to  do,  Com-  District  have  an  emergency  and  desire  service  tematlonal     Boundary     Line     between     the 
pany  agrees  to  a  Joint  license  with  District  from   Company,    District   shall   notify   Com-  United  States  and  Mexico. 
fur  said  lines,  each  party  to  have  and  main-  pany  of  that  fact,  and   If  Company  has  ca-  ^jj^   p^j.  j^j^^j  (jurmg  aaid  period  of  twenty- 
tiiln    exclusive    control    over    the    respective  paclty   and   is   able   to   supply   District   with  jj^^    ^26)    years  from  and  after  the  date  of 
portions  of  the  lines  reUlned  by  them  under  energy  requested.  Company  shall  do  so.  The  ^j^jg  Agreement    Company   except  for  Use  by 
such  Joint  license,  and  Company  shall  have  same  applies  in  the  event  Company  requires  dgtrict    shall  not  directly  or  Indirectly  sell 
the    right    to    request    cancellation    by    the  emergency  service  from  District    For  energy  ^^  distribute  electric  power  or  energy  in  any 
Federal   Power  Commission   of   that  part   of  f>o  furnished  by  one  to  the  other,  the  charge  ^^  ^j,  ^j  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  g^^  Diego  and  Imperial 
said    license    for    Project    No     544,    coverlnR  therefor  shall  be  the  cost  of  the  energy  to  the  counties  lying  easterly  of  the  line  a.  hereln- 
the  part  of  said  "R"  transmission  line  and  supplier  plus  an  amount  equal  to  15  per  rent  ^^ove    described    in    Paraeraph    (a)    of   this 
telephone   line   acquired   by   Company   here-  of  said  cost.  Meters  required  for  the  purpose  Article,   or  Mil   or  distribute   electric   power 
""f er  of  meaaurlng  energy  furnished  by  one  parly  ^^  ^             ,„           ^^„  ^^^^  j^^  transmission 
d,  I";'Pf"vemenU:  to  the  other  .is  an  emergency  service  shall  be  ,^^  ^^  »^^          /^.^^j^  ^^  consumption  within 
All     buildings,    structures.     Improvements  installed  at  such  place  or  places  as  may  be  ,,     -  ..            .              .   .^  pasteriv  of 
and  appurtenances  of  District  located  In  or  mutually  agreed  by  the  parties    In  the  event  l'^^^  °[^^''  °^  *^*  ^^''^  ^^''^^  '^^""^  e&steT\y  of 
upon  the  lands  hereinabove  described  Company  Is  not  able  to  furnish  such  emer- 
e    Rights  of  Way  or  Easements  gency  power  to  District  from  Its  own  sources  Article  IV.  Further  execution  of  documents 
Any  and  all  rights  of  District,  acquired  by  "^'^  supply,  but  power  Is  available  from  other  if   the  execution  of  other  instrument*  or 
grant,  conveyance,  or  use.  over  private  prop-  Interconnected  sources,  tlien  Company  shall  conveyances,  whether  In  this  Agreement  spe- 
erties  or  by  license  or  permit  to  use  or  occupy  ^"^  ""'^^^  power  for  re.iale  to  District,  sub-  clflcally  referred  to  and  provided  for  or  not, 
public  lands  for  power  lines  or  other  electric  J*'-'''  "*  *"  times  to  Company's  prior  rights  to  \s  necessary  or  desirable  to  carry  out  the  In- 
power   and    telephone   purposes   within    that  """^^  power  for  Its  own  customers,  and  pro-  tent  and  purpose  of  this  agreement,  DUstrict 
portion  of   the  Countv  of  San  Diego  within  ^'^ed    also    that    the    transmission    of    such  will  at  any  and  all  times  do,  execute  and  de- 
whlch   District,    us   described    In    the   Agree-  Power  to  District  will  not  Interfere  with  serv-  liver  or  will  cause  to  be  done,  executed,  ac- 
meiit.  agrees  that  It  will  not  render  service  ^^^  '°  **^®  customers  of  Company.  knowledged  and  delivered  any  and  all  further 
to  the  public.  Including,  within  such  rights.  .4rtlclc  ///.  Limitation  of  areas  within  which  acts,  deeds,  transfers  and  assurances  for  the 
all   rights   of   way    and    earcments    used,   oc-          district  and  company  respectively  may  dis-  better  assuring,  conveying  and  confirming  to 
cupled  or  had  by  District  In  said  portion  of          tribute  electric  power  or  energy  Company    all    and    singular    the    properties 
said  County,  but  not  Including  any  of  said          (a)   For  and  during  the  period  of  twenty-  hereby  conveyed  or  intended  to  be  conveyed 
"R"  transmission  line  and  telephone  line  re-  Ave  (25|  years  from  and  after  the  date  of  this  to  Company  as  shall  reasonably  be  required 
talJ.^d   by   District  Agreement,  District,  except  to  Company,  shall  ^oi"   the   better  accomplishing  of   the   provl- 
f    Other  rights.  Data  and  records:  not  directly   or   Indirectly  sell   or  distribute  slons  and  purposes  of  this  Agreement 
All  other  properties  and  rights  apperUln-  electric  power  or  energy  In  any  or  all  of  the  Article  V    Title 
ing  to  the  hereinabove  described  properties  areas  In  San  Diego  County  lying  westerly  of  ^,^  re-^nect  to  the  oronertles  o'  D'strict 
acquired    by    Company    hereunder,    whether  a  Ine  hereinafter  In  this  Paragraph  (a)   de-  here  n    aS    t^   be   soW^d   convej-ed^^t^^ 
or  not  herein  expressly  described,  belonging  scribed,   or  sell   or  distribute  electric  power  com'anT  insofar    as    the  ^me    consist    of 
to  District  within  said  portion  of  San  Diego  or  energy  In  any  other  area  for  transmission  ^^^  nf  ,x,nv   rJr   »«/»r,;»,?t/Tr    iw^co.    Z 
county  within  which  District  agrees  not  to  Into  or  for  use.  re-sale  or  consumption  within  '^^^'J^.l^KZ^^.^Z,^^^^^^ 
render  .ervlce  to  the  public  and  ail  privileges  any  or  all  of  said  areas  In  San  Diego  County  Pf™'*',/^^  uL.rti^n^  ?h«?^nutri.t   u  not 
p.^ssing  to  District,  such  as  the  privilege  and  Ivlng  westerly  of  said   line:   said  line  Is  de-  ^r'^vp.  Lv  ^P«t^r  titi-  thfn^n^^^^^^^^^      h» 
right  to  have  data  and  records  pertaining  to  scribed   as   follows   and   all   references   here-  !L    fn    L«?^f«nec/^nv   nrovufof   n^ 
said  portion  of  the  transmlsslon^ne  an/ Its  Ijafter    -    to    San    Bernardino    Ba^    and  ^^feemenrblt^XSlslTctr^Compiny  tS^ 
appurtenances  of  the  kind  and  character  de-  Menaian.  °                          .._„„*.■  „,  „.k-»  .i,v,ii»,  ♦o,^ 
scribed    in    Article    VIII    of    the    Agreement         Beginning    at    a    point    on    the    boundary  "^^f  „^„^,%T^„„!^*fi  ?!  ?^"/'"^L'" 
dated  October  15.  1943,  between  District  and  I'^e  between  San  Diego  and  Riverside  Coun-  »^^"  "°^    XZ^^tl    f.   r^^°^\ll°J^ll'r 
the  said  California  Electric  Power  Company  ties  In  the  State  of  California,  which  point  J[  ^*  .U^  ^Xl^J                ^      ^ 
and  not  applying  to  the  portion  of  said  "R"  ^  the  Northeast  corner  of  Section  2,  Town-  "tie  tnan  Liistnct  nas. 
iransmlsslcn    line    and    telephone    line    re-  ^^^P  ^  South,   Range  7  East;    thence  South  Article  VI.  Successors  and  assigns 
tained  by  District.  along    the   East    line   of   Sections   2,    11.    14.  This  Agreement  shall   inure  to  the   bene- 
Article  n    undertaking  of  the  parties  with  |Lt^^h^  F«t'  .7r?<rn?^.iLHnncT',  i^,^*'^^  "'  °^  """^  ^^  ^'"*''"^  "P°"  *^*  successors  and 
respect    to   mutual  and  dependent   rights  f^Lrt^^   •?^oJ,«h,nin^    ?^%,         '  i^-^l'  '^^^''^  °^  °"*'"=*  *"**  Company. 
of  operatxon  ^^.''"5  ^t  ^°'*^«*^'P  ^°  South,  Range  7  East,  m  witness  whereof,  the  parties  hereto  have 
1    The  transmission  line  owned  hv  District  f"!^*"*  ?f  M'"*  °f  Sections  2.   11,  and   14  caused  these  presents  to  be  executed  in  eight 
1    The  transmission  line  owned  by  District  m  Township  11  South.  Range  7  East,  to  the  countemarts   in    their   resnectlve    namM    bv 
of  which  the  portion  hereinabove  described  Southeast  corner  of  said  Section  14;   thence  "heir  officers  for  that  Dt^^se  dulv Tuthor 
IS  sold  and  conveyed  to  Company  extends  as  from   the  Southeast   corner   of  said   Section  z^  bv^esofutL^of  thelr'^resnS 
one  continuous  line  Into  the  Imperial  Valley  14    Southwesterly    In    a    direct    line    to    the  /L,      resolutions  or  their  respective  Boards 
nnrt  tn  thp  pitv  of  Fi  r»nfrn  »n^»t.H  ir,  T,v.  c-     f*'">-"*«''-e'^'>    "'    »         *„    '         'o    uie  of  Directors  the  day  and  year  in  this  Agree- 

neru     count -and   bofh  DlstHct  ,nri   Pom'  l°''T'^^  ^"""^  °1  ^'="°"  ^^-  ^^^^'^^'P  ^^  ment  first  above  wfitten. 

periai   e.ouni\    and   both  District  and   Com-  South.    Range    7    East,    which    Is    also    the 

pany  spree   that  for  a   period   of  two   years  Northeast  corner  of  Section  5,  Township  12  Imperial  Irrigation  District, 

from   and    after    the    1st    day   of    November.  South,  Range  7  East;  thence  West  along  the  By 

1945.  or  until   the  execution  of   this  Agree-  North  line  of  said  Section  6  to  the  North-  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ment.    whichever    Is    the    longer    time,    said  west  corner  of  said  Section  5.  Township   12  Attest: 

transmission  line,  (that  portion  sold  to  Com-  South,    Range   7   East;    thence   South   along      - 

p.^ny  as  well  as  the  portion  retained  by  Dls-  the   West   line   of   Sections   5    8     17    20    29  Secretary. 

trlct)  shall  be  maintained  In  operating  con-  and    32    to    the    Southwest    corner    of    said  San  Dif,oo  Gab  &  Elixttric  Co. 

dltlon  by  District  and  by  Company,  respec-  Section    32.    Township    12    South,    Range    7  «„ 

lively,  as  to  their  separate  portions  thereof  at  East,  which  is  also  a  point  In  the  north  line  ' illi:^'";" 

a    nominal    voltage    of    88    kv    and    that    no  of  Section  4.   Township    13   South,   Range  7  . i-resiaent. 

change  shall  be  made  by  either  party  in  said  East;    thence   west    from   said   point   in    the  ""'" 

line  or  other  facilities,  except  as  required  for  north  line  of  said   Section  4  to  the  north-      " " i, ♦ 

maintenance    and    minor    additions,    which  west  comer  of  said  Section  4;  thence  South  secretary. 
would  interfere  with  service  to  or  over  said  along   the   West   line   of   Sections   4    9    and  „           ~IL 
line  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  either  of  the  16  In  Township  13  South.  Range  7  East,  to  ^"**  °'  Decision 
parties  hereto.  Normally,  said  line  shall  be  the   Southwest   corner   of   said   Section    16  '^y  William  Murray,  special  assistant  to  the 
kept  energized  by  Company  to  the  El  Centro  thence  Southeasterly  in  a  direct  line  to  the  NRECA  general  manager) 
Subftatlon  of  District.  Northwest    corner    of    Section    2,    Township  (Editor's    Note.— In    recent    months    Mr. 
2.  Company  shall  provide  and  malnuin  a  15  South.  Range  8  East;  thence  South  along  Murray  has  spent  much  of  his  time  in  pro- 
suitable  switch  In  said  "R"  transmission  line  the   West   line  of  Sections  2.   11.    14.   23.   26  viding  advice  and  assistance  to  the  manage- 
h.     10^^'°*  K^  s«verance  In  Section  7.  Town-  and  35.  Township   15  South.  Range  8  East,  ment  and  members  of  these  two  cooperatives, 
ship  12  South.  Range  7  East  or  In  the  event  to    the    Southwest    corner    of    said    Section  He   Is   particularly   well-quallfled   to  discuss 
Company  locates  the  connection  of  the  Une  35;    thence    East    along    the    South    line    of  their  problems  and  prospects.) 
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Two  tiny  rural  electric  cooperatives  In 
sunny  California  are  In  a  fight  for  survival. 
The  question  of  whether  they  live  or  die 
could  well  be  determined  In  the  next  12 
months. 

They  are  Anza  Electric  Cooperative,  at 
Anza  to  the  southeast  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
Mountain  Empire  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
at  Campo,  to  the  east  of  San  Diego.  Their 
adversaries  are  Southern  Callfomia  Edison 
Company,  ready,  willing,  but  not  yet  able  to 
take  over  Anza,  and  San  Diego  Oas  &  Electric 
Company,  which  wants  to  "merge"  with 
Mountain  Empire. 

battuk  rAM  rsoM  over 

In  recent  months  the  prospects  of  the  co- 
operatives surviving  the  attacks  have  im- 
proved. But  the  battle  still  rages,  and  Is  far 
from  over. 

Whether  the  cooperatives  will  survive  de- 
pends In  great  measure  on  their  getting 
wholesale  power  at  rates  considerably  cheaper 
than  they  are  getting  it  now  from  the  jjower 
companies.  The  long-range  related  question 
Is  whether  these  consumer-owned  utilities  are 
going  to  benefit  from  the  giant  Northwest- 
Southwest  Intertle  now  being  put  together 
in  the  states  along  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Almost  as  important  to  the  long-range  fu- 
ture of  the  cooperatives  is  whether  their 
membership  stands  together  or  continues  to 
be  fragmented,  thus  giving  the  power  com- 
panies the  opportunity  to  pick  up  the  pieces. 

BOARD    seats    contested 

Both  cooperatives  held  annual  meetings  In 
June,  at  which  a  portion  of  the  members  of 
their  boards  of  directors  were  to  be  elected. 
It  was  plain  before  the  meeting  that  these 
seats  would  be  contested,  for  In  each  co-op 
dissident  members  had  formed  committees 
to  promote  the  proposals  of  the  power  com- 
panies and  each  committee  was  promoting  a 
slate  of  candidates. 

At  Anza  It  was  known  as  the  "Rate  Re- 
duction Committee."  At  Mountain  Empire  It 
was  the  "Citizens'  Committee  for  Electric 
Service  Information."  Both  committees  had 
the  same  lawyer. 

The  extent  of  the  disaffection  these  com- 
mittees had  been  able  to  arouse  among  the 
membership  was  apparent  in  the  votes.  Ap- 
proximately 400  of  Anza's  600  members  at- 
tended the  meeting  or  voted  by  proxy.  The 
three-member  pro-sellout  slate  lost,  but  only 
by  margins  ranging  from  27  to  41  votes.  At 
Mountain  Empire,  however,  two  candidates 
committed  to  "considering"  the  company 
offer  defeated  two  incumbent  board  members 
opposed  to  selUng-out  to  San  Diego  Gas  &. 
Electric.  The  two  new  members,  however,  are 
still  a  minority  on  a  board  of  seven. 

"LOWER   RATES"   COMPANT   PITCH 

Helping  the  pro-sell-out  forces  to  arouse 
dissatisfaction  at  both  cooperatives  are  high 
rates,  a  direct  consequence  of  the  fact  that 
the  two  power  companies  charge  the  cooper- 
atives a  wholesale  rate  of  better  than  one  cent 
per  kwh— 10.  2-mlHB  to  Anza.  12.6-mlll8  to 
Mountain  Empire. 

"We'll  lower  your  rates"  was  the  smooth 
pitch  the  companies  were  able  to  make. 

What  the  companies  left  unsaid,  however. 
Is  that  they  will  get  the  tremendous  benefit 
of  low-cost  Federal  power  when  the  Intertle 
Is  completed.  The  wholesale  rates  the  com- 
panies are  charging  Anza  and  Mountain  Em- 
pire are.  to  put  It  bluntly,  gouging. 

When  negotiations  were  held  in  1964  be- 
tween the  Federal  government  and  these  and 
other  private  power  companies,  agreement 
seemed  to  be  reached  that  cooperatives  and 
municipal  systems,  as  preference  customers 
under  precedents  that  extend  back  to  the 
time  of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  would 
receive  a  share  of  the  benefits. 

WHEELING   AGREEMENT    NXCESSART 

But  it  took  Strenuous  protests  by  NRECA 
General  Manager  Clyde  Ellis  In  recent  months 
to  get  Interior  Department  to  agree  to  al- 


locating Intertle  power  to  the  two  coopera- 
tives. 

Anza  in  particular  is  in  a  vulnerable  posi- 
tion, since  the  only  foreseeable  way  at  present 
that  it  will  be  able  to  get  Intertle  power  will 
be  through  a  wheeling  agreement  with 
Southern  California  Edison.  NRECA  General 
Manager  Ellis  has  asked  Interior  Secretary 
Stewart  Udall  not  to  sign  the  Intertle  con- 
tracts with  Southern  CallXornla  Edison  or 
San  Diego  G&E  until  both  co-ops  are  receiv- 
ing the  benefits  of  Intertle  power  to  which 
they  are  entitled  and  which  the  Secretary 
promised  they  would  receive.  Cheaper  power 
and  greatly  Increased  use  of  electricity  pre- 
dicted for  the  Anza  coopertatlve  by  REIA 
power  requirements  studies  should  enable  the 
co-op  to  lower  Its  retail  rates  substantially. 

SOME    "WEEKENDERS"    CUSTOMERS 

Most  Of  Anza's  customers  are  ranchers  and 
farmers.  However,  about  a  third  of  the  mem- 
bers consist  of  "weekenders"  from  Los 
Angeles  who  spend  a  limited  amount  of  time 
out  where  the  air  is  cleaner  and  the  traffic 
Is  less. 

Mountain  Empire  is  in  a  better  position. 
With  an  REA-approved  loan,  the  cooperative 
is  planning  to  build  a  71 -mile  transmission 
line  eastward  to  connect  with  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  system  in  the  Imperial  Valley. 

The  co-op  must  obtain  approval  of  the 
California  Public  Utilities  Commission  before 
It  can  build  the  line.  San  Diego  O&E  Is  ex- 
])ected  to  lead  the  fight  against  approval.  A 
great  deal  hinges  on  the  California  PUC's 
action.  Unless  the  co-op  can  get  permission 
to  build  the  line,  it  will  have  no  other  choice 
at  present  but  to  continue  to  buy  from  San 
Diego  at  high  rates.  And.  as  a  result,  little 
hope  of  lowering  rates  to  members.  This 
would  aid  the  power  company's  campaign  to 
gobble  up  the  co-op. 

IMPROVE    MEMBER    RELATIONS 

The  recent  board  elections  seem  to  have 
Impressed  upon  the  directors  and  manage- 
ment of  the  two  cooperatives  the  absolute 
necessity  for  an  effective  member  relations 
program,  which  neither  co-op  has  had  In  the 
past. 

It  is  likely  that  the  showdown  in  these  sell- 
out battles  will  come  at  next  June's  annual 
meetings.  This  Is  a  year  of  decision  for  these 
two  rural  electric  systems. 


DECLARATION  OF  50.000  AMERICANS 
AGAINST   THE    CRIME   OP   SILENCE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  on  November  8,  1967, 
published  an  advertisement  containing 
a  declaration  which  50.000  Americans 
have  already  signed  against  the  "Crime 
of  Silence." 

The  individuals  who  have  already 
signed  this  declaration  are  to  be  highly 
commended. 

For  more  than  3>2  years  I  have  been 
speaking  out  against  the  illegal  and  im- 
moral military  involvement  of  the  United 
States  In  Vietnam.  I  am  glad  to  be  joined 
by  the  many  thousands  who  have  de- 
clared against  the  "Crime  of  Silence." 
who  are  "appalled  and  angered  by  the 
conduct  of  our  country  in  Vietnam,"  and 
who  feel  that  they  must  speak  out  be- 
cause of  their  own  deep  "democratic  tra- 
ditions" and  their  "dedication  to  the 
ideal  of  human  decency  among  men." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
vertisement be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
iNDivrotrALS  Against  the  Crime  or  Silence 

(Note. — 50,000  Americans  have  signed  the 
declaration  below  Our  goal  Is  5.000,000.  Your 


signature  does  have  power.  Sign  this  declara- 
tion and  mall  it  today.) 

A  Declaration  To  Our  Fellow  Citizens  Of 
The  United  States,  To  The  Peoples  Of  The 
World,  And  To  Future  Generations: 

1.  We  are  appalled  and  angered  by  the 
conduct  of  our  country  in  Vietnam. 

2.  In  the  name  of  liberty,  we  have  un- 
leashed the  awesome  arsenal  of  the  greatest 
military  power  in  the  world  upon  a  amall- 
agrlcultural  nation,  killing,  burning  and  mu- 
tilating its  people.  In  the  name  of  peace,  we 
are  creating  a  desert.  In  the  name  of  security, 
we  &ie  Inviting  world  conflagration. 

3.  We,  the  signers  of  this  declaration,  be- 
lieve this  war  to  be  immoral.  We  believe  it 
to  be  illegal.  We  must  oppose  It. 

4.  At  Nuremberg,  after  World  War  n,  we 
tried,  convicted  and  executed  men  for  the 
crime  of  Obeying  their  government,  when 
that  government  demanded  of  them  crimes 
against  himianlty.  MJUlons  more,  who  were 
not  tried,  were  still  guilty  of  The  CJrUne  of 
Silence. 

5.  We  have  a  commitment  to  the  laws  and 
principles  we  carefully  forged  in  the  Amer- 
ican Constitution,  at  the  Nuremberg  Trials, 
and  in  the  United  Nations  Charter.  And  our 
own  deep  democratic  traditions  and  our 
dedication  to  the  ideal  of  human  decency 
among  men  demand  that  we  speak  out. 

We  Therefore  wish  to  declare  our  names  to 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  both  as  permanent  witness 
to  our  opposition  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
as  a  demonstration  that  the  conscience  of 
America  is  not  dead. 

On  September  23,  1965,  a  Memorandum  of 
Law  was  Incorporated  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  the  89th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  In  which  eighty  leading 
American  attorneys,  after  careful  analysis  of 
our  position  and  actions  in  the  Vietnam  War, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  violating 
the  following  accords:  The  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  The  Geneva  Accords  of  1954. 
the  United  States  Constitution. 

To  Protest — To  Object — To  Dissent  has 
long  been  an  American  tradition.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  among  the  many  who  have 
signed  this  declaration  to  be  on  p)ermanent 
record. 

Abe  AJay,  James  Baldwin,  (Father)  J.  E. 
Bamberger,  M.D.,  OCSO,  Daniel  Berrlgan, 
S.J..  Rev.  PhlUlp  Berrlgan,  S3.J.,  Ray  Brad- 
bury, Robert  McAflee  Brown,  Rev.  William 
H.  DuBay,  James  Farmer.  W.  H.  Ferry,  Dr. 
Jerome  D.  Frank,  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Frltch- 
man,  Ben  Oazzara,  Dr.  FTed  Ooldsteln, 
Naomi  L.  Goldstein. 

Dr.  Ralph  R.  Oreenson,  Prof.  Abraham  J. 
Heschel,  Brig.  General  H.  S.  Hester,  Ret., 
Dr.  Stanley  Hoffman.  Teressa  B.  Hoffman i 
Charles  H.  Hubbel,  Sander  L.  Johnson,  Esq., 
Prof  Donald  Kallsh,  Edward  M.  Keiatlng! 
Phil  Kerby.  Ring  Lardner  Jr.,  Rabbi  Richard 
N.  Levy,  Louis  Llcht,  Esq.,  Dr.  Robert  E.  Ut- 
man,  Victor  Ludwlg. 

Herbert  D.  Magldson,  Shirley  Magldson, 
Norman  Mailer,  Thomas  Merton.  Sidney 
Meyer,  Eason  Monroe.  Prof.  Hans  J.  ICorgen- 
thau,  Henry  E.  Nlles.  Dr.  Mark  F.  Orflrer,  Ava 
Helen  Pauling,  Dr.  Linus  Pauling,  Bishc^ 
James  A.  Pike.  Richard  M.  Powell,  Carl  Reiner. 
Janice  Rule. 

Robert  Ryan,  David  Schoenbrun.  Lorry 
Sherman,  Prof.  Robert  Simmons,  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Spock.  Fred  H.  Stelnmetz,  Esq.,  Dr. 
Norman  Tabachnlck,  D.  Ian  Thlermann. 
Bryna  Ivens  Untermeyer,  Louis  Untermeyer, 
Dick  Van  Dyke.  Robert  Vauglm,  Dr.  Maurice 
N.  Walsh.  Dr  Harvey  Wheeler,  A.  I..  Wlrln. 
Esq. 

I  Wish  to  sign  my  n&me  to  the  above 
Declaration  to  the  United  Nations  and  want 
to  go  on  record  with  this  Declaration  of  the 
Individuals  Against  the  Crime  of  Silence. 

Signature    

rF>or  clarity,  also  print  your  name  after  your 
signature) 

Address date 

city state zip 
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sign,  complete  and  mall  to  P.O.  Box  69960, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90069.  The  office  of  the 
Indivldimls  Against  the  Crime  of  Silence  will 
then  forward  the  information  to  the  United 
Nations 

Should  you  also  wish  to  support  additional 
piibl:shlngi  and  communications,  send  01  or 
more  In  cash  or  by  check  made  payable  to 
Individuals  Against  Crime  of  Silence 
TTils  donation  entitles  you  to  the  lapel  em- 
blem and  the  wallet-sized  registration  card. 
Money  is  needed  to  speed  our  progress. 

The  strength  of  our  numbers  will  regularly 
and  effectively  be  made  known.  Your  signa- 
ture does  have  power 

Murray  Abowltz.  M.D..  Peter  Amarher. 
James  A.  Anderson.  Ph.D..  Barbara  Avedon, 
Anita  Altninn,  Arls  Anagnos.  Wesley  Bilson, 
Mrs  Wesley  Bilson.  Harold  Bloom,  Leste.' 
E  Buhal  Frances  E.  Bloom,  Ruth  Berlin.  Ted 
Berlin  Jay  R.  Bergman,  Blanch  Berkow, 
Charles  Berkow. 

Peter  F.  Brussard,  Louise  Burr,  David  Brod. 
Harriet  Buhal.  Viola  Brown.  Lenore  Breslauer. 
Gerald  Breslauer.  Whitney  Blake.  Frederic 
Bradlee.  Lloyd  Burllngame,  Peggy  Brooks. 
John  Benson  Brooks,  Lucille  Banta. 

Carolyn  Bloomberg,  Erma  Bley,  Paul  Blck- 
art.  Lewis  Beyman.  Bernard  Baumrln.  Ruth 
Blank,  Mary  Ellen  Cyrus.  Rose  Chernin.  Val- 
erie C  Chase.  Marlene  Clever,  Marlon  Clever, 
Ruth  Cowan.  Jean  O.  Colvln,  John  Caccavale, 
Joe  Caldwell,  Remy  Charllp. 

Klngsland  Camp,  James  Chlckos,  Jack  K. 
Cohen,  Edward  R.  Carroll.  Irving  Centor, 
Daniel  J  Cook,  Admiral  Dawson,  T.  P.  Daiell. 
Florence  Daiell,  Ray  Doyle,  William  Dawson, 
David  A  Dumas,  Lloyd  DeKay,  Harold  Drey- 
fuss,  John  Desmond,  Martin  Duberman,  Jack 
Dlether 

Ben  EtUn,  Edith  Ettln,  Bruce  Ehrllch,  Al- 
bert M.  Eisner,  Phyllis  Edgecombe,  Ronnie 
Elliott,  Ise  Erythropel,  Martin  Elsenberg,  An- 
thony Econom,  William  Eustace,  Molly  Ed- 
mundson.  Barbara  Frank,  .AUn  E.  Flanlgan. 
Betty  Field,  Selma  B.  Feldman.  Esther 
Friedman.  Hy  Pontwlt,  Elsie  Pontwit,  Robert 
Gates  Folk,  III.  Mike  B.  Frlden,  Daniel 
Frumkes,  Carol  Prumkes.  Rose  Fields,  Henry 
Forman.  James  L.  Fry.  Leon  Porer. 

Samuel  Flshman.  Mitchell  Goodman,  Ma- 
rlon Greenstone,  Myron  Greenstone.  CecUe 
Glayt,  Rod  Oorney,  MD,  Jeffrey  Glllman,  A. 
L.  Gillett,  Selma  GlUett,  Kerrl  Glllett,  Prank 
Gibson.  Shirley  Olbbs,  UUlam  Gllck,  Edward 
Groth.  in,  Jan  Green,  Marlene  Gilbert,  E, 
Robert  Gluck,  Audrey  Oluck,  Charlotte  E. 
Gluck.  Llla  Garrett. 

Myrtle  Gustln,  Robert  Grodsky,  Paul  Gold- 
stein, Mel  Grlzer,  John  Bellman,  Michael 
Hlrsh,  Jay  D,  Hinds,  Katharine  Hinds,  Steve 
Hellman,  Milly  Hellman,  Dr.  George  E.  Hlav- 
ka,  Joan  Hexsh,  Ronald  R.  Hoy.  Joanna  T. 
Hanawalt.  Philip  C.  Hanawalt,  Dr.  Stanley 
H.  Hoffman,  Teressa  B.  Hoffman,  Esther  Ho- 
vey,  D  Hyman.  Linda  Holland,  Dave  Howell. 
April  Hallat.  Michael  E.  Hanson,  Doreen 
Hanson,  Darryl  P.  Hersh,  James  Leo  Herllhy, 
Joseph  Hardy,  John  Clellan  Holmes,  Lynne 
Holcomb,  Hershl  Hartman,  Del  Hanley,  Anne 
Harvey,  James  Hynes.  Phyllis  Horlng,  Manuel 
Infante,  Maltland  Jon»s.  Jr..  Mary  B.  (Boots) 
Jones.  Everett  L.  Jones,  John  Jacobus,  Ben- 
jamin Jaffe,  Dr.  Murray  Krlm. 

Pauline  Kramer,  Wllma  Keller,  Stanley  L. 
Keller,  Marlon  Krupln,  Seymour  Kern,  Jean 
Kover,  H.  B.  Kern,  Tonl  Klmmel,  Anna  Karen, 
Eugene  H.  Kramer,  Samuel  Katz,  Certa  Katz, 
James  Klrkwood,  Joseph  M.  Kllng,  Dennis  N. 
Krakow.  Lee  Levey.  Robert  Levey,  Irmgard 
Lene!  Eileen  Levlne,  Walter  G.  Levlne,  Alma 
Lasher,  Edward  A.  Lasher,  Robert  E.  Lltman. 
Martin  L.  Levy,  Mark  Lester,  Denlse  Levertow, 
Townley  Lawrence. 

Phil  Leshln,  Robert  A.  Lewis,  Gale  Levy, 
Roelyn  Lacks.  Harmon  Levenback,  J.  Roger 
Morris,  Phyllis  Marusak.  Seymour  Mandel. 
Diana  Miles,  Dr.  Alex  Miles,  Marcla  D.  Mar- 
golin, Harold  P.  Margolin,  Donald  J.  McLartv, 
Tonl  Mlchels,  Lou  Mlchels,  Rita  Marsh,  Rob- 
ert Carter  McDanlel.  Allan  Manlngs,  Evelyn 
N.  Miller,  Katherlne  Martinet,  Donald  March, 
Jean  Merrill,  Diane  March. 


Carla  A.  Moore,  Dr.  Howard  L.  MlUm.in, 
Mrs.  Howard  L,  Millman,  John  P.  Mills.  Br. 
Jos.  P  McMorrow.  FMS,  Helen  Mears,  Gerald 
Melnlck,  Pent  MacDougall,  Paul  Mundschenk, 
Dlanne  Mundschenk,  Louis  Mlano,  Kurt  Mis- 
low,  Hugh  Martin,  Harvey  Mayes,  Janet 
Mayee,  Sherle  North,  Ellen  Nelman,  Mark 
Nickerson.  Betty  Nllsen,  Elisabeth  Olson, 
John  C.  Olden,  Prof.  Homer  Price, 

Walter  N.  Pharr,  Jr.,  Pauline  C. 
Pharr,  William  Pierce,  Betty  Pierce,  Louis  H. 
Plgnolet.  Felix  PadlUa,  William  Oscar  Player, 
Michael  A.  Parzanese,  Susan  Plotkln,  Prank 
S.  Pestana,  Barbara  O,  Pease,  Gerald  E.  Pease, 
Maureen  E  Pirtle,  J.  Stanley  Plrtle,  Leonard 
D.  Petty,  Joseph  Raffael,  Helen  M.  Rueben, 
Janlne  Resales,  Jack  Rosales,  LeVonne  A. 
Rowley,  William  E.  Rowley,  Sr.,  Dorothy 
Rlchner. 

Betsy  Rich,  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Rich,  Mrs.  Arthur 
J.  Rich.  Stuart  H.  Rut>enstein,  James  Rubin. 
Chuck  Rothbaum  Donald  Rlghter,  Samuel 
Rosenweln,  Dr.  E.  Mark  Stern.  Virginia  Fra- 
ser  Stern,  Balrd  Searles,  Burt  Supree,  Sucha 
Sierra.  Robert  E.  Schultz,  Ronnl  Solbert,  Lois 
C.  Schwartz,  Sahl  Swarz,  John  E.  Spears.  Rob- 
ert Spears.  Warren  L.  Slegel,  Peter  J.  Stang. 

Paul  Schleyer.  Daniel  J.  Sandman.  Bene- 
dlcta  Schwager.  Sidney  Schwager,  Norma 
Schwartz,  Rosemary  Sallmbene,  Paula 
Schraeter.  Karsten  J.  Struhl,  Paula  Rolhen- 
berg  Struhl.  Stephen  M.  Spielman.  Lewis  M 
Schwartz,  Jill  Hoffman  Schwartz,  Israel 
Schechter,  Eric  Sherman,  David  Shapiro, 
Larry  Steinberg,  Evelyn  Stern,  Beverly  Singer, 
Rose  Selesnlck,  H.  A.  Stelngaxt,  Allen  I.  Sel- 
verston,  Carlene  Schmldkunz, 

Meredith  Schuytln,  Lillian  P.  Schuman, 
Martin  M.  Shapero,  Joyce  L.  Stone,  Jan 
Shutan,  Robert  Shutan,  David  Tillouon. 
Victoria  Tlllotson,  Harold  Thomas,  PrlsclUa 
Todd,  Donald  Tucker,  Jack  Temkln,  Shirley 
N.  Taylor,  Rita  Tomkln,  Ian  Thelrmann,  Jane 
Thlermann.  Evelyn  Tabachnlck,  Florence 
Temkln.  Gall  Title.  Bertha  Thomas.  Philip 
Thomas,  Vlckl  Temkln,  Rich  Toberoff,  Cavln 
Tondre,  Marleen  Tondre. 

Pearl  Tondre.  Valerie  Vreeland.  Lillian 
Vogel,  Harrlette  Williams,  Gerald  Walker, 
John  Wulp,  Anna  L.  Welssberger,  Rosalind 
Wells,  Charles  Weiss,  Michael  L.  B.  Weil, 
Brian  Wester,  Sonya  M.  Weil,  James  E. 
Williams,  Jr.,  Arnold  M.  Weiss,  Jerome  Weln- 
blatt,  Barbara  Welnblatt,  Ruth  Welnblatt, 
Richard  Willis,  Art  Warren,  Sylvia  Wolf. 

Leo  Wolf,  George  Willctt.  Henry  A.  W.ix- 
man,  Atheline  Wold,  W  T.  White,  O.  C  Wil- 
son, Nlckl  Wilson,  Katherlne  J.  Wilson,  John 
H.  Wlnkelman.  Harriet  Wendell.  Donald  M. 
Wilson.  Nancy  A.  Wilson,  Ron  Weiss,  Brian 
D.  White,  Marvin  L.  Wlseley,  Jan  Wilson. 
Louise  W.  Wilklns.  Lois  Yudovln.  Josemarlo 
Zayas.  Allen  Z.ik.  Richard  Zumwlnkle. 

(Above  Is  a  partial  list  of  signers  who  have 
contributed  to  the  cost  of  this  ad) 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  MONRONEY 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  since  1951 
my  distinguished  senior  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney],  has  been  working  effectively  In 
the  U.S.  Senate  for  the  best  interests  of 
his  State  and  Nation.  Much  of  this  work 
has  to  do  with  perfecting  legislation,  and 
is  done  quietly  in  committee  without  fan- 
fare or  publicity,  so  that  the  public 
sometimes  does  not  realize  the  full  extent 
of  his  contribution  to  good  government. 

I  am  pleased  that  more  and  more 
members  of  the  Oklahoma  press  are  tak- 
ing close,  careful  looks  at  the  operations 
of  tWs  body,  and  are  telling  their  readers 
about  the  excellent  Job  Senator  Mon- 
RONEY  is  doing.  Examples  of  this  are  an 
editorial  in  the  October  31,  1967.  issue  of 
the  Duncan  Banner  entitled  "Burden- 
some Rules  Prevented."  and  a  column 
by  Milt  Phillips  entitled  "Depletion  Tax 


Benefit  Target"  in  the  September  29 
1967,  issue  of  the  Seminole  Producer! 
Both  the  column  and  the  editorial  out- 
line Senator  Monroney's  effective  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  oil  industry,  so  vital  to 
Oklahoma's  economy  and  to  the  welfare 
of  this  Nation. 

I  ask  that  the  Duncan  Banner  edi- 
torial and  Mr.  Phillips'  column  be  placed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

There   being   no   objection,   the  edi- 
torial  and   article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
|Prom  the  Duncan  (Okla.)  Banner,  Oct.  31, 
1967] 

BnRDENSOME  RtJLES  PREVENTED 

Sen.  Mike  Monroney  again  has  shown 
knowledge  of  and  demonstrated  his  effec- 
tiveness In  holding  the  line  on  regulations 
that  would  have  been  burdensome  to  the 
oil  and  gas  Industry. 

Monroney's  latest  contribution  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Industry  was  made  last  week 
when  he  succeeded  In  getting  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  to  accept  an  amend- 
ment to  a  pipeline  transportation  bill  which 
exempts  natural  gas  gathering  lines  from 
regulatory  standards  Imposed  on  the  long 
distance  systems.  He  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee the  logical  facts  which  Impressed  his 
colleagues  that  gathering  lines  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  operating  hazards  of  main  lines 
which  carry  natural  gas  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other. 

Oil  and  gas  operators  In  the  Duncan  area, 
as  well  as  In  every  other  section  of  the  state, 
regulations  due  to  Monroney's  stand  to  ex- 
empt them  from  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed transportation  act.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Oklahoma's  senior  United  States 
senator  led  the  fight  that  resulted  in  passage 
of  a  bill  which  would  have  exempted  all 
natural  gas  production  and  gathering  oper- 
ations. Including  sales,  from  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission.  That  meas- 
ure, for  reasons  which  could  not  be  Justified, 
was  vetoed  by  President  Elsenhower. 

The  bloc  of  senators  and  congressmen 
seeking  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  tax  de- 
pletion rate  on  oil  and  gas  Is  getting  larger 
each  session.  Monroney  has  been  effective 
In  helping  to  kill  such  legislation  during  the 
years  he  has  served  In  Congress  and  the 
Senate.  He  has  made  his  Influence  felt  for 
the  welfare  of  Oklahoma  and  Its  Industries. 


I  Prom  the  Seminole  Producer,  Sept.  29.  1967] 

Depletion  Tax  Bbnefit  Target 

(By  Milt  Phillips) 

Informed  Washington  sources  report 
President  Johnson  will  eventually  get  most 
or  all  of  the  tax  Increase  he  Is  seeking  this 
year.  But  most  such  sources  say  a  half  dozen 
major  tax  "reforms"  are  due  the  moet  force- 
ful support  any  such  proposals  have  received 
In  many  years.  Top  among  the  so-called 
"loopholes"  Is  the  27 Vi  percent  oil  depletion 
allowance.  Down  the  list  a  ways  Is  the  tax- 
free  municipal,  county  and  state  Industrial 
bond.  Both  of  these  tax  incentives  are  of  vital 
Importance  to  Oklahomans.  Those  oil  oper- 
ator beneficiaries  of  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance and  those  Industrialists  who  likewise 
are  beneficiaries  of  the  tax  free  Industrial 
bonds  had  better  be  giving  second  thoughts 
to  removing  such  stalwart  defenders  of  these 
tax  Incentives  as  Mike  Monroney.  Tom  Steed 
and  Carl  Albert.  Issue-dodgers  like  ex-gov- 
ernor Bellmon  and  those  who.  like  him.  have 
been  tried  as  legislators  and  served  without 
distinction,  would  be  of  questionable  value 
In  Washington  when  the  tax  battles  that  lay 
ahead  must  be  fought  and  won  If  Okla- 
homans and  Oklahoma  Is  to  be  protected 
from  economic  difficulties. 

Oklahomans  In  the  business  of  producing 
oil,  and  those  with  mineral  rights  and  oil 
production  Income,  would  be  severely  hurt 
If  the  depletion  allowance  should  be  mate- 
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rtally  reduced  or  eliminated.  But  though 
these  would  be  hurt  the  most,  all  Oklaho- 
mans would  be  Injured  because  venture  capi- 
tal would  not  be  attracted  to  the  drilling 
of  new  wells  and  Job  opportunities  In  the 
drilling  and  producing  business  would  be 
reduced.  In  direct  proportion,  other  related 
industry  and  the  economy  which  lives  on 
the  search  for  and  production  of  oil  would 
be  severely  damaged.  Even  though  many 
of  Oklahoma's  oilmen  are  stupid,  po- 
litically, surely  they  are  not  stupid  enough 
to  replace  the  effective  and  Influential  team 
which  has  saved  them  In  this  oil  depletion 
allowance  field  so  many  times  In  the  past — 
and  Is  now  the  only  hope  they  have  of  stav- 
ing off  an  aggressive  drive  by  those  who  will 
use  the  tax  increase  as  the  major  lever  to 
smash  the  tax  allowance  and  tax  Incentives 
which  help  the  oilmen  and  all  Oklahomans. 


WASTE  TREATMENT  PRACTICES 
AT  FEDERAL  INSTALLATIONS 
IN  MONTANA 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  my  In- 
terest in  protecting  and  cleaning  up  our 
Nation's  water  resources  dates  back  to 
boyhood  and  swimming  In  the  clear  wat- 
ers of  the  Bltterroot  River  near  my 
home.  This  Interest  has  been  sharpened 
by  work  on  the  appropriate  committees 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

I  have  cosponsored  and  worked  on  be- 
half of  legislation  under  which  we  can 
require  that  private  Industry  take  care 
of  the  pollution  it  creates.  I  feel  deeply 
that  we  can  expect  no  less  of  Federal 
agencies. 

Recently  I  asked  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  for  a 
report  on  waste  treatment  practices  at 
Federal  Installations  In  Montana. 

That  report  shows  that,  of  35  Federal 


Installations  polluting  public  water  sup- 
plies In  Montana,  only  five  have  taken 
positive  action  to  clean  up  the  mess  they 
are  making.  The  rest,  in  the  words  of  the 
report,  are  planning,  or  recommend- 
ing, or  considering,  or  proposing,  or 
surveying,  or  evaluating,  or  studying,  or 
reviewing  proposals  to  do  the  Job. 

The  report  covers  seven  Federal  agen- 
cies— the  Air  Force,  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Forest  Service,  Park  Service, 
General  Ser\'lces  Administration,  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Pollution  sources 
ranged  In  size  from  a  major  Strategic 
Air  Command  base  to  a  border  patrol 
station  on  the  United  States-Canadian 
border. 

The  report  lists  five  installations  In 
Montana  where  work  is  in  progress. 
There  are  two  which  are  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
and  one  each  for  the  Forest  Service,  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  By  agency, 
type  of  pollution,  and  action  being  taken, 
they  are : 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs :  Port  Belknap 
Agency,  Blaine  County;  lagoon  effluent 
enters  Milk  River  above  water  supply  in- 
take ;  relocation  of  effluent  line  should  be 
completed  this  fiscal  year.  Ranger  sta- 
tion and  residence,  Flathead  Agency, 
Hot  Springs:  septic  tank  effluent  over- 
flows to  surface  disposal;  new  tile  field 
to  be  completed  during  fiscal  year  1968. 

Forest  Service:  Lodgepole  Camp- 
ground, Deerlodge  National  Forest;  con- 
struction of  waterborne  sewage  treat- 
ment facility  during  summer  of  1968. 

National  Park  Service:  McKinley 
Dormitory,  Many  Glacier  Area,  Glacier 


National  Park;  cesspool  overflow  even- 
tually reaches  Lake  Sherburne;  connec- 
tion to  existing  adequate  sewage  treat- 
ment faclUty  to  be  made  in  fiscal  1968  or 
early  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life: Medicine  Lake  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Sheridan  County;  septic  tank 
and  pit  privies  discharge  effluent  to  Medi- 
cine Lake;  adequate  tile  fields  and  vault 
privies  should  be  completed  this  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  has  acted  re- 
sponsibly and  in  the  public  Interest,  We 
have  turned  the  administration  of  legis- 
lation aimed  at  clean  water  over  to  those 
we  taxpayers  have  hired  to  transact  our 
public  business  for  us.  We  expect  them 
to  apply  the  same  standards  to  public  in- 
stallations that  they  do  to  private  busi- 
ness. 

The  record  of  performance,  if  that  Is 
what  you  want  to  call  it,  is  not  good 
enough.  I  have  gone  back  to  each  of  the 
Federal  agencies  involved  for  a  report  on 
what  they  propose  to  do  about  the  pol- 
lution that  is  their  responsibility,  when 
they  propose  to  do  it.  how  much  it  will 
cost,  whether  they  have  asked  or  will  ask 
for  the  money  to  do  it.  how  the  degree  of 
sewage  treatment  they  propose  will  com- 
pare with  that  of  the  area  in  which  the 
Federal  facility  is  located,  and  their 
plans  for  coordinating  their  work  with 
that  of  nearby  communities. 

Because  I  feel  deeply  that  clean  water 
is  everybody's  business,  I  wish  to  share 
this  report  on  Montana  with  the  Senate. 
I  ask  unarilmous  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


JFrom  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Federal  Water  PolluUon  Control  Administration,  Federal  Actlvltlea  Coordination  DlvUlonJ 
Summary  or  Waste  TaEATUKwr  Pbactices  at  Federal  Installations  in  Montana 

Type  of  pollution 

vs.    AIR    FOBCE 

Inadequately  treated  waste  from  Unhoff 
tank  and  lagoon  discharged  directly  to 
Stoner  Creek,  a  direct  tributary  of  Flathead 
Lake. 


Installation  and  location 
Kallspell  Air  Force  Station,  Lakeside,  Flat 
head  County. 


Malms  trom 
County. 


Air     Force     Base,     Cascade 


Havre  Air  Force  Station,  Hill  County. 


Ophelm  Air  Force  Station,  Valley  County. 


Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Blaine  Coxuity. 

Ranger  Station  and  Reeldence,  Flathead 
Agency,  Hot  Springs,  Sanders  County. 

Kicking  Horse  Job  Corps  Center,  Plathead 
Agency,  Sanders  County. 


Aerial     Fire     Depot,     Missoula 
Campground,       Missoula 


Missoula 
County. 

Seeley       Lake 
County. 

Lolo  Ranger  Station,  Missoula  County. 


Pattee 
County. 


Creek     Picnic     Area.     Missoula 


Effluent  from  primary  sewage  treatment 
plant  enters  Missouri  River. 

Overloaded  lagoon  discharges  Inadequately 
treated  sewage. 

Existing  lagoons  discharge  Inadequately 
treated  sanitary  sewage  to  poorly  defined 
water  course. 

BTT»EAU    or    INDIAN    AFFAIRS 

Lagoon  effluent  enters  Milk  River  above 
water  supply  Intake. 

Septic  tank  effluent  overflows  to  surface 
disposal. 

Lagoon  effluent  to  surface  disposal. 


U.S.  FOREST  SERVICE 

Septic  tank  effluent  discharged  to  Bitter- 
root  River. 

Existing  pit  toilets  pose  pollution  threat 
to  lake. 

Septic  tank  effluent  discharges  to  Lolo 
Creek. 

Area  served  by  19  pit  toilets.  Waste  dis- 
charged to  Pattee  Creek  during  high  water 
sta^e 


Action  being  taken 

Subsequent  to  State  and  County  com- 
plaint action  this  station  was  visited.  Cor- 
rective measures  recommended  to  restore 
system  and  preclude  any  effluent  to  Stoner 
Creek  were  reviewed  September  28,  1967. 
Present  funding  status  unknown. 

Secondary  treatment  plant  planned  for 
FY  '68.  Connection  to  City  of  Great  Palls 
sewage  system  under  consideration. 

Additional  treatment  facilities  planned  for 
FY  '69.  Capacity  of  existing  facilities  to  be 
Increased. 

Additional  lagoon  area  planned  for  FT  '70. 


Relocation  of  effluent  line  should  be  com- 
pleted this  fiscal  year. 
New  tile  field  to  be  completed  FY  '68. 

Proposed  modification  to  include  overfiow 
structure  and  dralnllne.  Chlorlnatlon  recom- 
mended. Funding  statTis  not  known.  Plans 
reviewed  by  FWPCA  September  12,  1967. 

Lift  station  and  two-cell  lagoon  system 
proposed . 

Collection  system,  aeptlc  tank,  and  drain- 
field  projxjsed. 

Two-cell  lagoon  system  proposed. 

Collection  system,  septic  tank  and  drain- 
field  propoeed  for  FY  '60. 
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Hum  MANY  or  W*«T1J  TnKATMBwr  PnAOTicM  AT  rtoKHAi.  IwoTAUi-ATJowB  IN  Mo»«TA«4— Continued 


liiitallaltou  and  looatltm 

I^iokiiui  »^ii«»  Mki  Arrni,  (iKiur  d'Alono  Kor- 
"Si,    M4h.<.    I.,.l,,   Ni»l|    rorodt,    MuflUim 

Hooloy  I.nka  Uaimor  mftllon,  I.uio  Nuilniul 

Knrnat 


liupniliir     Hiiinjor     HluUin 
Kiireai 


l.'il.p     Nallonul 


Snoloy   l.aka    llaiiKnr  Htiillcii,   I.olo    Nulloiml 

Wimt  Fcirk  Rangtir  bUllon,  aitiorrool  Na- 
tluiml  forimt. 

Ctmtioti  Itniiiar  HUUon.  riitthetnl  Nallotinl 
for  eat 

NoKou   ttaiigar  MUUon,   Knnlkau   NttUuiml 

Upper    rDril    Work    ColiUir,    Kooloiial    Nu 
tliiiml   KoroMt 

TR>y    n«rjni)r    Mlttiii>n,    Kootniml    Nittinrml 
►•tiriiMt 

Mylvunuo    H»ii||ar    Mutlon.    Kuotoiml    Nit- 
tiiinni  Koroat 

Itavnii  itntiKer  MUtloei,  Kooiaiml   Nulloiml 

rnrml 

Aiiprii  tlrov*  Cmnpurouiid.  Httleiin  NntlouRl 
Kiiroat 

Hl.okftMit    Cumpground.    HolBrm    Natloimi 
Ki)ro«l 

Mnoolii  UaiiKcr  SUUona,  Helena  Ni»tl<>ni»l 
I'Drput 

rxi<tB«|X)ln     Cmnpground.     DocrloUgo     Na- 
tion aI,  Pornat 


I'uV  "/  pollution 
ua    inmtMf  mavict   -(^'ontliiiied 
PoidutUl  poiiuUdii  lit  m  l(«tfi»  Itlver,  Mcjit* 
lanii,  and  Bouih  Kork  Ooeur  d'Aleiip  Ulvor, 
lUitlio 

f^pUc    Uiik    oflluont   (lla('lii«rK«!«    Ui   Hoelny 
I.ukn 

Hrw     cnwAK*    auolmrgnrt     to    Clark    Fork 
Hlver. 

Inoperaiiva  drnlnnelda  iiiid  ceaspooU  oun- 

LrliiutuiK   til  gri)tiiidwnt.iir  iiuUiiilon. 
Mrptlc    tank   edluoiii   dUoliitri|t*d    to   creek 


Action  bring  taken 

Thla  permittee  operntlon  '»ri  UHPS  prf>p- 
«rtie»  to  be  mirvpjred  and  pvaluated  to  deter- 
inliie  corrective  needi 

Knioc.ate  anpllc  titnkn  iind  InataM  dralna|e 
nnld«  a«  neceennry  to  prevent  dl»<;hBrge  to 
aurface  wateri 

Keluoate  aeptU:  tank*  and  tnatall  drainage 
flnlda  a*  neceiaary  to  prevent  dUcharge  to 
iturfitce  wutem. 

l.at^ium  In  plnnnlnK  atuge 

Relocate  aeptlc  tanka  and  Irutall  drainage 


...,.,...    ........    ,...i..j,,..    .4in..iii>i||rii    Lii   urcna  iteiocaie  aepiic  lanaa  anu  iriaiaii  arainage 

and  iiUlinttioly  to  tiio  Weat  Kurk,  Miuerroot      nelda   a«   neceaaury   Ui  prevent   dlachttrije  to 

li  1  UMI*  _-  _       *       „ 


Itlvtir 

Heptlc    lank    elHuent   dUrharK<*c)    to    Mwuri 
Hlver 

Hcptlo    tank    omiionl    illacharKed    to    Cliirk 
Kork   Rlvnr 

Heepaua  pjt  overrtow  entera  Yaak  Hlver 


aiirface  watera 

Rel<i<:ate  aeptlc  tanka  and  Inatall  dralnaga 
nelda  oa  neceaaary  to  prevent  dlachurge  to 
aurfdce  watera. 

Itilocnte  aeptlc  tanka  and  Inatall  dralnagt 
(lelda  aa  neceaaary  to  prevent  dlachurge  to 
aurfacfl  watera. 

KekK-ate  ae[)tlc  tunka  oiid  Inatall  drainage 
nrlda  lie  iieceaaitry  to  prevent  dkacharge  to 
aurfucd  wulcra 

New  heptic  tank  mid  (llM|>oaal  fleld  In  plan- 
nUlK  atiige 

IteUjcitte  aeptlc  tunka  and  Inatall  dralnoge 
nelda  aa  neceaaary  to  prevent  dlachurge  to 
aurfikce  watera. 

Relocule  aeptlc  tunka  and  Inatall  drainage 
flelda  aa  neceaaary  to  prevent  dlacharge  to 
atirface  wiitera 

Hploiair  Ki-pl.lc  tanka  and  Inatall  drainage 
nelda  lu  neceaaary  Ui  prevent  dlacharge  i 
aurfitce  water 

Rrlocute  aeptlc  tanka  and  Inatall  drainage 
nelda  iia  necpaaury  U)  prevent  dlacharge  to 
aurruce  watera. 

Relocated  dralnfleld  In  planning  atage 

Onnatructlon  of  watarborne  aewaga  treat- 
iiinnt  (acuity,  evaputrunaplratlon,  during 
nuniinar  of  lUOtf. 

Under  atudjr  by  National  Park  Service 

Under  atudy  by  National  Park  Service 

New  draJntleld,  etc  Ut  be  accompllahed  aa 
a  maintenance  Item. 

NPS  propoaea  to  Irutall  aeptlc  tank  and 
aiibaurface  ae«p«ge  ayatem  In  diatant  future 

Connection  to  exlatlng  adequate  aewage 
treatment  facility  to  be  made  In  PY  '88  or 
early  PY  '80 

Improvementa  recently  recommended  by 
Mlnaovirl  Bnain  Regional  Office,  FWPCA. 
under  conalderatlon  by  National  Park 
Service. 

~      .W..V,.  ,,.,„^..  Needed    Improvementa    will    be    baaed    on 

cauaing  rtlachirge  of  small  amounta  of  aeptlc      atudy   of   dimcult   aoll    condltlona    which    Is 
tank  efflnnnt    o  aurface,  now  In  progreaa. 

M«Hi^.n-     T-V        M    ..  .     «m!'.?     OWAMMINT    OF    THB    INTtKlOa.    aoaBAU    OF    SPORT    FMHEaiUl    AND    WILDLIFI 

SherWi^lcomUy  "•*'"•   ''•'"«''  fP^f/ank  and  pit  prlvle.  dlacharge  efflu-  Adequate     tile    Held,    and     vault     prlvle. 

•""  ^"  Medicine  Lake.  ahould  be  completed  this  necal  year, 

r  ihK       n  D  c;oap»  or  BNojNKas 

Scblil.'  °'"^''    '^•*°    Kleineutary         surface   dl.po.al   of   aepUc    tank    effluent.         Propotal  revlewwl  April  11,  1067,  for  new 

aeptlc   tank   and   underground   dlapoaal   aya- 
tem. Pinal  Review  July  11,  1B87. 
Report  prepared  October  18,   1087, 
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Lake  MtiDonnld  Lodge.  fUnoier  National 
Park 

Mporry  Chalet,  Cllacler  National   Park 

Avalanche  Creek  Campground.  Olacler 
National  Park. 

KlMtltt  Ijtke  Campground  and  Ranger  Hta- 
llon.  {tlader  National   Park 

McKlnley  l>>rinltory.  Many  Olacler  Area 
Olacler  National  Park, 

Logan   Poaa,    Olacler   National    Park 


Habb-Plegftu      Uorder      Station,      Glacier 
County. 


(Jill  anptic  Lank  and  anrpage  ayalarn  In  need 
of  roplncomnnt,  polluting  ICrKitenal  River 

(ild  nrpUc  lank  and  aeapagn  ayatem  In  need 
of  replacement,  polluting  Yaak  Hivor 

Old  aepllc  lank  and  aeepagr  ayalem  In  need 
of  replacpmont,  polluting  Klaher  River, 

I'll  UJllpia  dlachurge  to  waur  table  ad- 
jacent lo  Bla<!kfoot  Hlver 

I'll  loiinu  diachargn  U)  wuirr  table  adjacent 

lo  UlarkfiKjl  Itlvnr 

EKlMiIng   drnlnneld    In    groundwater    table 
polhiiliig  Blackfoot  Hlver. 
Noi  known 


NATtoNAi.  PARK  aeavirr 

Inadequutoly  treated  effluent  dlacharged 
to  Snyder  Crerk 

Hepilo  uink  effluent  dlacharged  to  ground 
aurfnco. 

Defective  dralnrteld  dlacharge*  aeptlc 
iJiiik  pffluKiii  lo  McDonald  Crock 

I'reaenl    pit   prlvlea   overloaded 

Ceaapool  overflow  eventually  re«chea  Lake 
Hheburne. 

Heptlo  tank  effluent  eventually  entera 
Swiftcurrent   Creek. 


(JKNCKAI.     BMVICM     AnMINIBTRATION 

Failure      of      aubaurface      aoil-obaorptlon 


DISSENT  OVER  CONDUCT  OP  WAR 
IN    VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Prealdent,  given  our 
free  and  democratic  society,  dissent  Is  to 
be  expected  and.  always,  to  be  tolerated. 
That  we  have  dissented,  of  course.  Is 
obvious.  That  this  dissent  over  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  In  Vietnam  gives  en- 
couragement to  our  enemies  Is  often  de- 
nied by  the  dissenters  But  on  the  basis 
of  propaganda  outpourings  from  Hanoi 


and  Peking,  It  cannot  be  efTecUvely  de- 
nied any  longer. 

Crasby  8.  Noyes,  writing  In  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  November  7,  com- 
ments upon  this  fact,  suggesting  that 
the  leaders  In  Hanoi  are  Influenced  In 
their  calculations  by  the  critics  of  our 
Ck)verrunents  policies  here  at  home.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  column, 
entitled  "Peking,  Hanoi  Count  Heavily 
on  U.S.  Dissent."  be  printed  In  the  R«c- 

ORD. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pekino,  Hanoi  Cottkt  Heavily  on  U.S. 
DiasxNT 
Nothing,  of  course.  Infuriates  critics  of 
President  Johnson's  Vietnam  policies  quite 
80  much  as  the  suggestion  that  these  critics 
may  be  giving  encouragement  to  the  Com- 
munlsta  In  Hanoi  and  Peking. 

Yet,  In  fact,  there  Is  almost  no  aspect  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam  that  Is  more  easily  docu- 


mented than  this  one.  Johnaon'a  auggeatlon 
that  the  American  public  might  pay  a  bit 
more  attention  to  the  reactlona  of  Hanoi  to 
some  of  the  thlnga  being  aaui  in  tlila  coun- 
try l»  very  much  to  the  point. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  announcement 
by  Radio  Hanoi  on  October  17  of  the  forma- 
tion of  "The  South  Vietnam  People's  Com- 
mittee for  Solidarity  with  the  American 
People." 

The  prime  objective  of  this  commltue, 
according  to  the  official  communique,  la  "to 
unite  and  coordinate  with  the  American 
people  in  the  struggle  for  peace.  Justice, 
freedom,  democracy  and  civil  rlghta  and  In 
demanding  that  the  U.S.  government  put 
an  end  to  It.  aggreaalve  war  In  Vietnam." 

To  BocompUah  thla,  the  committee  pro- 
poaea "to  eatabllah  relatlona  with  and  con- 
tact all  progreaalve  organlaatlona  and  indl- 
vlduala  In  the  Untied  Statea  .  .  .  who  want 
to  acquaint  themaelvea  with  the  altuatlon  In 
Vietnam  and  to  Join  the  Vletnamea*  people  " 
Id  demanding  an  end  to  the  war. 

In  aeveral  thouaand  well-choaen  words, 
the  new  committee  halls  the  plana  of  the 
"American  People's  Movement"  to  demon- 
strate throughout  the  United  Statea. 

"Our  struggle  will  certainly  grow  more 
powerful. '  the  statement  concludes,  "and  In 
cofjrdlnatlon  with  you'  struggle.  It  will  cer- 
tainly be  capable  of  compelling  the  U.S. 
government  to  put  an  end  to  Its  aggreaalve 
war   m    Vietnam." 

Throughout  the  following  week,  dally 
broadcast,  and  statements  In  Hanoi  and 
Peking  paid  glowing  tribute  to  the  rloU  and 
demonstrations  In  American  cities.  Of  the 
march  on  the  Pentagon,  the  New  China  News 
Agency  commented : 

"John.fon  himself  was  ao  seized  with  fear 
that  he  stayed  In  the  White  House  all  day 
Tills  fully  showed  up  the  Johnson  admln- 
Utratlon's  fear  of  the  people  and  lU  true 
color  oa  ft  paper  tiger" 

Cfrmmunlst  propaganda  dlfferentlatee 
sharply,  of  oourse,  between  what  It  describes 
fui  'people's"  protest  movement,  against  the 
war  and  Prealdent  Johnson's  political  op- 
poaltlon.  There  is  a  tendency  to  aasume  that 
Republican  and  Democratic  doves — regard- 
le«8  of  what  they  may  say  arc  In  fact  com- 
mitted to  the  war. 

The  Communist*  apparently  have  some 
trouble  swallowing  the  Idea  of  serious  dissent 
within  the  Congrees  or  the  major  political 
parties — an  Idea  which  la  hard  to  square  with 
the  stereotype  of  entrenched  and  viciously  re- 
ttcilonary  "ruling  circle*'  In  the  United  States 

Nevertheleu.  the  finer  polnU  of  the  ad- 
mlnlatraUon'a  political  altuatlon  axe  not  loet 
on  the  leftdera  In  Hanoi  and  Peking.  There 
Is  hardly  a  statement  made,  a  poll  taken,  an 
edlU)rUl  written,  a  vote  In  Congress  or  the 
United  NaUons  that  Is  not  turned  to  use  aa 
griat  for  the  Oommunlst  propaganda  mill. 

■nius  Defeiue  Secretary  McNamara  him- 
self Is  duly  nUsquoted  In  North  Vietnam's 
Nhan  Dan  on  November  1  as  saying  that 
"Americans  had  no  ground*  to  believe  that 
an  Indiscriminate  bombing  campaign  would 
shatter  the  North  Vietnam  people's  deter- 
mination or  shake  the  spirit  of  their  leaders." 

The  New  York  Tlmee  Is  cited  a*  authority 
for  the  claim  that  "more  and  more  people  In 
American  political  circle*  realize  the  John- 
aon  clique's  failure  In  Vietnam."  The  UPI 
Is  credited  with  the  discovery  that  "the  num- 
ber of  thoee  opposing  the  war  In  the  United 
States  ha*  nearly  doubled  in  the  post  two 
years."  And  columnist  Clayton  Prltchey  Is 
quoted  as  opining  that  the  elections  In 
South  Vietnam  "have  not  so  much  resolved 
old  problems  but  have  Introduced  new  ones." 

Even  such  random  and  fragmentary  quotes 
as  theae  suggeat  that  the  leaders  In  Hanoi 
do  In  fact  derive  subetantlal  encouragement 
on  a  dAy-to-day  basis  from  the  critic*  of  the 
war  In  the  United  States.  Olven  a  free  and 
democratic  society  It  is.  Indeed,  Inevitable 
that  this  should  be  so.  To  pretend  that  It 
Un't  may  possibly  ease  the  conscience  of  the 


critic*.  But  It  will  not  change  the  fact  that 
dUaent  In  the  Unlt«d  Statea  U  a  very  Im- 
t>ortant  factor  In  the  oaloulaUon*  being  made 
today  In  Peking  and  Hanoi 


POLICY  OF  CONTINUED  BOMBINO 
OF  NORTH  VIETNAM  IS  A  TRAGIC 
FAILURE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
In  February  1966,  the  administration 
made  the  fateful  decision  to  turn  a  civil 
war  in  Vietnam  into  an  American  air 
and  ground  war.  This  decision  was 
marked  first  by  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  and  second,  by  the  rapid  escala- 
tion of  American  ground  forces  In  South 
Vietnam  to  the  point  where  today  we 
have  more  than  500,000  young  Americans 
fighting  there — more  than  we  had  In 
Korea  at  the  height  of  the  Korean  war; 
more  than  we  have  committed  to  any 
war  In  oiu-  history  except  for  the  Civil 
War  and  World  Wars  I  and  II. 

The  Justlflcatlon  for  this  tragic  turn 
of  events  was  the  hope  that  relentless 
Intensification  of  military  pressure  would 
end  the  war  and  force  the  Hanoi  Gov- 
ernment to  the  negotiating  table.  Thl.s 
policy  has  proven  a  tragic  failure. 

Twenty-four  hundred  years  ago  Soph- 
ocles in  his  play  Antigone  wrote: 

Think:  all  men  make  mlauke*.  but  a  good 
man  ylelda  when  he  know*  hta  course  Is 
wrong,  and  repairs  the  evil. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  In  priceless 
lives  of  young  Americans  and  the  loss  of 
aircraft  far  exceed  any  gains  resulting 
from  the  bombing  of  north  Vietnam,  The 
time  Is  long  past  due  for  an  annoimce- 
ment  by  our  President  that  we  will  un- 
conditionally cease  the  bombing  of  north 
Vietnam,  hoping  that  there  will  then  be 
a  conference  leading  to  an  armistice 
and  cease-fire.  A  way  to  the  peace  table 
must  be  found  before  the  point  of  no 
return  Is  reached.  We  must  pick  up  the 
pieces  of  our  misguided  Vietnam  policy 
and  make  a  new  start  toward  peace. 

When  the  decision  was  made  32  months 
ago  to  maintain  constant  and  wide- 
spread bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  Gen. 
Maxwell  Taylor  stated : 

The  objective  of  our  air  campaign  Is  to 
change  the  will  of  the  enemy  leadership. 

It  has  failed  dismally.  If  the  bombing 
has  brought  about  any  change  in  the  will 
of  the  North  Vietnamese,  It  has  been  to 
stiffen  their  resolve  to  continue  fighting 
and  to  fight  harder.  Even  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  In  testifying  before 
the  Senate  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee  last  August  admitted : 

There  Is  no  basis  to  believe  that  any  bomb- 
ing campaign,  short  of  one  which  bad  pop- 
ulation as  Its  target,  would  by  lt«elf  force 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  regime  Into  submission  .  . 
As  to  breaking  their  will,  I  have  seen  no  evi- 
dence In  any  of  the  many  Intelligence  reports 
that  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  a  less 
selective  bombing  campaign  would  change 
the  resolve  of  North  Vietnam's  leader*  or  de- 
prive them  of  the  support  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese people 

The  reaction  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  the  bombing  is  identical  to  the  reac- 
tion of  the  British  people  during  the 
battle  of  Britain  In  the  dark  days  follow- 
ing the  fall  of  Prance  in  World  War  II. 
The  Luftwaffe  not  only  failed  to  break 
the  will  of  the  English  people,  but  by  the 


Indiscriminate  bombing  of  civilian  tar- 
gets the  Nazis  strengthened  the  resolve 
of  the  English  to  fight  to  the  end. 

The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  has 
not  only  failed  to  force  the  Hanoi  gov- 
ernment to  the  conference  table.  It  also 
has  In  itself  prevented  any  negotiations 
whatever.  Officials  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Government  have  made  It  abun- 
dantly clear  that  they  will  never  negoti- 
ate 80  long  as  the  bombing  continues. 

Every  escalation  of  the  war  on  our 
part  has  been  made  on  the  assumption 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vlet- 
cong  would  not  make  a  reciprocal  ges- 
ture. In  every  Instance  this  assumption 
has  been  proven  false.  While  our  bomb- 
ing may  have  Increased  the  cost  of  In- 
filtration from  North  Vietnam  to  the 
south.  It  has  at  the  same  time  Increased 
the  number  of  Infiltrators  and  the  qual- 
ity of  enemy  arms  According  to  officials 
of  our  own  Department  of  Defense,  In 
March  1965,  there  were  only  400  regular 
North  Vietnamese  troops  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Today  there  are  50,000.  In  March 
1965.  the  Vletcong  were  fighting  with 
small  arms  and  mortars.  Today,  follow- 
ing our  huge  buildup  of  men  and  equip- 
ment, the  Russians  have  supplied  them 
with  Increasingly  more  sophisticated  and 
effective  weapons.  The  infiltration  of 
men  and  supplies  has  not  stopped.  As 
Secretary  McNamara  has  pointed  out, 
the  Vletcong  requires  significantly  un- 
der 100  tons  a  day  of  materiel,  other  than 
food,  a  quantity  that  can  be  transported 
by  only  a  few  trucks  or  a  few  htmdred 
bicycles.  He  further  stated: 

I  don't  believe  that  bombing  up  to  the 
present  ha*  significantly  reduced,  nor  any 
bombing  that  I  could  contemplate  In  the 
future  would  significantly  reduce,  the  actual 
flow  of  men  and  materiel  to  the  south. 

Some  administration  warhawks,  no- 
tably Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  have 
contemptibly  suggested  that  those  Amer- 
icans who  oppose  the  continued  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  do  not  consider  the 
fact  that  a  halt  in  the  bombing  would 
result  in  the  deaths  of  thousands  of 
yoimg  Americans.  They  ignore  the  fact 
that  more  than  half  the  Americans  killed 
In  the  entire  Vietnam  war  from  1961  to 
the  present  have  been  killed  since  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  the  period  of  the 
most  intense  escalation  of  the  war.  Sta- 
tistics further  reveal  the  number  of 
American  deaths  declined  during  the 
bombing  pause  last  February.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  has  himself  expressed 
doubt  that  reduction  of  the  bombing 
would  bring  a  marked  Increase  in  Amer- 
ican casualties  In  South  Vietnam,  as 
claimed  by  the  warhawk  generals. 

In  April  1965  President  Johnson  stated 
that  our  Increased  Involvement  in  the 
Vietnamese  civil  war  would  strengthen 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
and  the  will  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  to  continue  fighting.  Let  us  face 
the  facts.  The  government  now  In  power 
in  Saigon  would  not  last  a  week  were  It 
not  for  the  presence  of  our  Armed  Forces 
and  operatives  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  President  Thleu  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Ky  received  less  than  35  percent  of 
the  vote  In  the  election  held  on  Septem- 
ber 3 — an  election  In  which  the  two  most 
formidable  opposition  candidates,  Au 
Troung  Thanh,  the  former  Minister  of 
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Finance,  and  Qen.  Duong  Van  Minh,  were 
dlsquallfled  from  running.  Even  at  that, 
the  constituent  assembly  In  Salmon  was 
Induced  to  confirm  the  results  of  this 
election  by  a  vote  of  only  58  to  43. 

Furthermore,  the  so-called  friendly 
forces  of  South  Vietnam  have  proven 
much  too  friendly,  Indeed.  For  all  prac- 
tical purposes  thry  have  ceased  to  fight. 
They  have  even  failed  In  their  now  pri- 
mary duty  of  helping  to  pacify  the  coun- 
tryside There  are  nearly  700,000  men  in 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army.  They  are 
miserably  paid  and  miserably  led  Of  the 
officers  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel  or  higher,  only  two  fought  against 
the  French  In  the  war  for  Vletiiame.so 
Independence.  That  fact  is  not  stnrtllnK 
when  we  consider  that  nine  of  the  10 
generals  in  the  ruling  junta  In  Saigon,  a 
group  which  still  rrUln.s  real  power 
there,  fought  with  the  French  again.st 
their  fellow  Vietnamese  flglulng  for  their 
nation's  Independence. 

The  more  we  fight,  the  less  the  Snuth 
Vietnamese  fight.  Today  our  casualty 
figures  far  exceed  theirs  During  the 
month  of  October  more  than  900  youni; 
Americans  were  killed  in  combat  In  Viet- 
nam. Contrast  this  with  the  fact  that 
only  684  South  Vietnamese  soldiers  lost 
their  lives  during  the  same  period  The 
fact  Is  that  now  this  is  our  war,  not 
theirs.  We  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be- 
come mired  in  a  land  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  with  no  end  In  sight. 

Secretarj-  of  State  Rusk  has  raised  the 
specter  of  a  billion  Chinese  armed  witli 
nuclear  weapons  overwhelming  Asia  a.s 
a  Justification  for  our  sending  thousands 
of  additional  soldiers  Into  South  Vietnam 
and  continuing  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  destroying  that  nation  which 
forms  a  natural  barrier  against  Chinese 
aggression.  The  Vietnamese  for  years 
have  feared  the  Chinese  colossus  to  their 
north.  Monuments  commemorating  vic- 
tories of  the  past  over  Chinese  aggressors 
are  evident  throughout  Vietnam.  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  himself  was  a  prisoner  in  a  Chinese 
dungeon  in  1944. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Asian  communism  is  a  unified,  central- 
ized movement.  Certainly  there  is  no 
evidence  that  North  Vietnam  has  been 
or  is  a  puppet  of  Communist  China.  The 
fact  is  that  North  Vietnam  with  support 
from  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  inclined 
to  resist  Communist  Chinese  expansion. 
Ism  and  to  do  so  much  more  effectively 
than  the  parade  of  puppet  regimes  which 
we  have  sponsored  in  Saigon.  In  the  long 
run.  it  will  not  be  our  Intervention  that 
will  prevent  Communist  Chinese  expan- 
sion in  Asia,  but  local  nationalism 

Seci-etary  Rusk  Ignores  the  fact  that 
the  Vletcong  Is  a  nationalist  movement 
as  well  as  a  Communist  movement,  more 
nationalist  than  Communist.  The  Viet- 
namese have  been  fighting  for  their  In- 
dependence for  27  years,  first  against  the 
Japanese,  then  against  their  French  co- 
lonial oppressors,  and  now  many  of  them 
against  the  United  SUtes.  which  they 
feel  has  replaced  the  French  presence  in 
Vietnam.  Apparently.  Secretary  Rusk 
cannot  comprehend  we  are  fighting  Viet- 
namese nationalism  which,  far  from 
openlr^r  the  door  to  Communist  Chinese 
conquest,  really  offers  the  best  hope  of 


erecting  political  and  cultural  barriers  to 
sucii  conquest.  The  war  In  Vietnam  Is 
making  the  containment  of  China 
harder,  not  easier. 

On  numerous  occasions,  administra- 
tion officials  have  stated  that  if  we  do 
not  keep  our  so-called  and  very  "Iffy  " 
commitments  in  Vietnam,  tiien  no  na- 
tion can  ever  trust  our  word  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  fact  Is  that  our  intervention 
in  Vietnam  has  caused  many  of  our  allies 
to  turn  against  us.  Very  few  nations  In 
the  world  support  our  Involvement  In  the 
civil  war.  Heads  of  state  of  practically 
every  nation  In  the  world  have  called  for 
us  to  stop  tlie  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
and  to  extricate  ourselves  from  that  con- 
flict. Except  for  South  Korea,  which  Is  In 
reality  a  client  state  of  ours,  no  nation 
in  the  world  has  given  us  any  meaning- 
ful support,  For  the  first  time  In  this 
century,  we  are  going  It  alone. 

In  addition,  the  escalation  policy  has 
set  In  motion  throughout  the  Nation  a 
basic  questioning  about  the  whole  Idea 
of  our  military,  economic,  and  political 
commitments  to  other  nations.  It  has 
been  the  greatest  stimulus  to  American 
isolationism  In  the  last  30  years.  It  can 
very  well  prevent  us  In  the  future  from 
taking  action  in  a  country  where  our 
national  interests  are  vitally  Involved 
and  our  military  pre.'sence  urgently  re- 
quired. Our  involvement  in  Vietnam  has 
been  a  monumental  diplomatic  failure. 
Mr  President,  the  warhawk  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  other  admirals  and 
generals  consistently  urge  further  esca- 
lation of  the  war  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
their  advice  to  date  has  proven  to  be 
abysmally  wrong.  The  views  of  such  out- 
standing military  leaders  as  Gen.  James 
M  Gavin.  Matthew  RldRway,  and  David 
M  Shoup.  who  have  urged  deescalatlon 
of  the  war.  cessation  of  the  bombing,  and 
eventual  withdrawal  to  our  coastal  en- 
claves under  the  protection  of  our  air- 
power  and  our  1st  and  7th  Fleets,  have 
been  Ignored. 

The  pHitriots  who  wrote  our  Constitu- 
tion provided  that  civilian  authority  In 
our  Nation  must  always  be  supreme  over 
military  authority  Unfortunately,  the 
fact  is  that  with  over  more  than  a  half 
a  million  troops  better  trained  and 
equipped  than  any  troops  in  our  history 
with  700.000  South  Vietnamese  soldiers! 
with  45,000  South  Koreans,  with  total 
command  of  the  air  and  sea,  we  have 
been  brought  to  a  standstill  by  280.000 
Vietnamese  armed,  until  recently,  with 
only  rifles  and  mortars.  The  inescapable 
conclusion  is  that  our  milltarv  leaders 
have  grossly  misjudged  and  miscon- 
ceived the  character  of  this  war. 

Their  constant  answer  to  past  failures 
is  more  men  and  more  bombing.  If  they 
are  going  to  continue  seeking  to  destroy 
a  nation  and  to  kill  off  thousands  and 
thousands  of  civilian  men.  women,  and 
children,  in  addition  to  the  150.000 
ci\illans  we  have  already  killed  and 
maimed  with  our  artillery  and  napalm 
bombing,  then  those  in  power  In  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  administra- 
tion should  tell  the  truth  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  They  should  tell  them  that 
it  Is  going  to  require  the  participat-on  of 
more  than  1  million  American  soldiers 
and  marines.  Let  us  hope  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  come  to  its  sense  be- 


fore we  are  committed  to  such  a  tragic 
course  of  action. 

The  first  step  that  must  be  taken  Is 
an  announcement  by  our  President  that 
we  will  cease  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam unconditionally  In  the  hope  that 
this  will  bring  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Vie'cong  to  the  negotiating  table 
where  a  cease-fire  and  an  armistice  can 
be  formulated.  Along  with  this  our 
President  should  announce  that  we  will 
withdraw  to  our  coastal  enclaves  once 
negotiations  begin,  providing  of  coui-se 
that  the  Vletcong  cease  offensive  action 
during  that  period. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  seek  to  neu- 
tralize Vietnam  and  end  the  bloodletting 
there.  Otherwise,  the  future  holds  forth 
for  us  indefinite  Involvement  in  that 
wartorn  land.  Even  more  compelling  Is 
the  fact  that  to  continue  our  present 
tragic  course  Is  likely  to  lead  to  a  third 
world  war. 

We  are  ravaging  a  small  country 
which  presents  no  threat  to  our  interest 
or  security.  For  this  we  are  paying  a 
price  which  more  and  more  Americans 
regard  as  far.  far  too  high. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  INCREASE  TO  4.3 
PERCENT  TORPEDOES  CASE  FOR 
TAX  INCREASE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
rumors  persist  that  the  political  case  for 
the  tax  increase  Is  Improving  and  that 
some  kind  of  coalition  of  Democratic  and 
Republican  leaders  will  put  together  a 
package  that  can  pass  both  bodies  of 
Congress  and  become  law.  But  the  eco- 
nomic case  for  the  tax  increase  is  getting 
weaker  and  weaker. 

Yesterday  I  called  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  new  factory  orders — 
perhaps  the  best  single  indicator  of  the 
future  of  Industrial  production — have 
fallen  for  the  third  consecutive  month 
and  that  they  fell  by  a  whopping  billion 
dollars  In  the  latest  reporting  month. 

Now  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
has  Just  revealed  that  unemployment  In- 
creased last  month  from  4.1  to  4.3  per- 
cent after  a  Jump  from  3.8  to  4.1  percent 
In  September.  This  constitutes  the 
largest  2-month  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment In  7  years. 

It  means  that  unemployment  is  now 
far  atKJve  the  3.5-percent  target  level  for 
unemployment  unanimously  agreed  upon 
by  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
members  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee In  January. 

Certainly  any  argument  that  It  Is  an 
overall  shortage  of  available  manpower 
that  is  responsible  for  Inflation  should 
evaporate  in  the  light  of  these  figures 
which  show,  when  analyzed,  an  Increase 
in  Joblessness  among  adult  men  as  well 
as  others. 

Certainly  a  tax  Increase  under  these 
circumstances  would  be  cruel  Indeed  for 
the  2.951.000  Americans  who  are  seeking 
work  and  cannot  find  It.  The  tax  in- 
crease would  make  it  more  diflacult  than 
it  Is  now  to  find  work. 

Mr.  President,  unless  economic  condi- 
tions change  by  the  time  a  tax  Increase 
bill  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
I  would  certainly  feel  Impelled  to  make 
the  most  strenuous  case  I  know  how 
against  It.  I  cannot  believe  that  a  ma- 
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jority  of  Senators  would  favor  such 
action  if  they  fully  considered  all  the 
economic  facts  Involved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
analysis  by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  the  release  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  reporting  the 
employment  situation  In  October,  and 
tables  A-1.  A-2,  A-3,  A-4,  A-5.  and  A-6 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 
Analtbis  by  Stait  or  Joint  Economic  Com- 

Ml'ITEIi:    IjNlMPLOTMrNT  Riss  Stbono  Bvi- 

DCNCX  Against  a  Tax  Incbeasx 

Yesterday  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
reported  that  unemployment  rose  to  4.3  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force  during  October.  This 
second  straight  monthly  rise  has  brought  the 
unemployment  rate  to  Its  highest  level  in 
two  years.  Coupled  with  recent  declines  In 
Industrial  production,  capacity  utilization 
and  durable  goods  orders,  this  new  evidence 
of  sluggishness  In  the  private  economy  fur- 
ther nullifies  the  case  for  a  tax  Increase.  En- 
actment of  a  tax  Increase  now  would  place 
the  health  of  the  economy  In  serious  jeop- 
ardy. 

The  latest  statistics  on  the  employment 
situation  Indicate  that  there  Is  certainly  no 
general  labor  shortage.  Indeed,  they  give 
cftu.se  for  renewed  concern  about  the  hard- 
ship brought  about  by  higher  unemployment 
The  substantial  rise  in  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed workers  In  the  past  two  months  has 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  employment 
failed  to  Increase,  while  the  civilian  labor 
force  Increased  substantially.  It  Is  not  enough 
for  employment  to  hold  steady,  since  the 
normal  trend  of  the  labor  force  Is  an  Increase 
of  approximately  18  percent  annually.  And. 
the  relatively  short  workweek  Is  an  additional 
Indication  of  unused  labor  resources. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Nor  Is  this  rise  In  unemployment  a  tem- 
porary aberration  In  an  otherwise  favorable 
trend"  During  1966  and  the  first  half  of  1967. 
the  unemployment  rate  fluctuated  in  a  rela- 
tively narrow  band  of  from  3.5  to  4.0  percent. 
Since  August,  It  has  Increased  one-half  per- 
centage point.  The  number  of  persons  unem- 
ployed was  approximately  3  million — up  half 
a  million  from  October  a  year  ago.  The  Sep- 
tember Increase  was  somewhat  ambiguous 
due  to  problems  of  seasonal  adjustment 
which  clouded  the  Interpretation  of  the  sharp 
rise  In  the  female  unemployment  rate.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  October  data  Indicate 
that  the  brunt  of  the  rising  unemployment  Is 
being  borne  by  those  In  lower-paying,  less- 
skUled  work,  especially  nonwhlte  workers 
imd  teenagers. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  nonwhlte 
workers  for  October  was  8.8  percent — up  sub- 
stantially from  7.9  percent  In  September  and 
6  9  percent  In  August.  One  must  go  back  to 
February  1965  to  find  the  nonwhlte  rate  this 
high  The  unemployment  problem  Is  perhaps 
most  severe  for  nonwhlte  teenagers,  whose 
unemployment  rate  In  the  first  nine  months 
of  1967  amounted  to  26 14  percent.  Their  un- 
employment rate  was  2 '4  times  the  rate  for 
wliite  teenagers. 

By  occupation  of  last  employment,  the 
unemployment  rate  In  October  Increased 
most  In  the  case  of  less-skUled  workers.  Al- 
though the  rate  for  white-collar  workers  was 
unchanged  from  September.  It  was  2.5  per- 
cent compared  to  2  I  jsercent  a  year  ago.  tJn- 
employment  among  blue-collar  workers  In- 
creased to  4.9  percent  from  4.4  percent  In 
August  and  4.0  percent  In  October  1966.  The 
rate  for  nonfarm  laborers  was  9.2  percent — 
up  substantially  from  6.8  percent  In  October 
1966.  The  unemployment  rate  for  service 
workers  was  5 ',4  percent — up  from  4.6  per- 
cent in  October  1966. 


By  major  Industry  of  last  employment,  the 
seasonally  adjusted  unemployment  rate  In 
October  was  7.2  percent  In  construction  com- 
pared to  5.4  percent  in  September.  In  man- 
ufacturing, the  unemployment  rate  held 
steady,  but  was  more  than  1  percentage  point 
above  October  1966. 

EMPLOYMENT.    PAYROLLS,    AND    HOtTRS 

The  level  of  civilian  employment,  on  a 
seasonally  adjusted  basis,  was  approximately 
unchanged  in  October  compared  to  the 
September  level  and  down  about  100,000 
from  August.  Employment  increased  2.0  per- 
cent from  October  1966  to  October  1967  and 
2  3  percent  from  October  1966  to  October 
1966.  Employment,  after  reaching  74.3  mil- 
lion in  January  1967,  was  relatively  soft 
during  the  February  to  May  period,  but  then 
Increased  significantly  from  May  to  August 
to  a  level  of  74.6  million.  Thus,  the  Utest 
October  to  October  period  encompassed  per- 
iods of  weaknesses,  recovery,  and  then  the 
present  weakness. 

The  number  of  employees  on  nonfarm  pay- 
rolls rose  in  October  by  120,000.  The  increase 
was  concentrated  In  Government  and  trade. 
Payrolls  were  up  slightly  In  manufacturing 
but  down  In  construction,  mining,  and  trans- 
portation and  utilities. 

Average  weekly  hours  of  production  or 
nonsupervlsory  workers  on  private  nonagrl- 
cultural  payrolls  amounted  to  38.1  in 
October — down  .2  hours  from  September  and 
.6  from  October  1966.  The  seasonally  adjusted 
work  week  in  manufacturing  was  40.7 
hours — down  from  the  cyclical  peak  of  41.6 
In  February  1966  but  up  from  the  low  of 
41.0  in  December  1966  and  Januarv  1967. 


The  Employment  SmjATioN:  Octobeb  1967 
The  unemployment  rate  rose  In  October 
for  the  second  consecutive  month,  and  at  4.3 
percent  was  up  0.2  percent  from  September, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  reported  today.  The  rise  In 
the  Jobless  rate  was  occasioned  by  a  larger 
than  usual  labor  force  Increase  rather  than 
reductions  In  employment.  The  Increased 
Joblessness  In  October  occurred  among  teen- 
agers and  adult  men.  After  advancing  In 
September,  unemployment  among  adult 
women  was  virtually  unchanged  In  October. 
Total  employment,  at  74.6  million  season- 
ally adjusted,  was  about  the  same  In  October 
as  in  September,  and  was  up  1 .4  million  from 
October  1966.  The  civilian  labor  force,  how- 
ever, has  Increased  more  rapidly,  at  78.0  mil- 
lion seasonally  adjusted.  It  was  up  by  200,- 
000  over  the  month  and  1.9  million  from 
October  1966. 

TTNE  MPLO  Y  MXNT 

The  number  of  unemployed  persons  totaled 
2.951.000  In  October,  up  nearly  200,000  from 
September  after  seasonal  adjustment.  The 
total  was  500.000  higher  than  in  October 
1966.  when  the  unemployment  rate  was  3.8 
percent. 

Unemployment  rates  for  adult  men  and 
married  men.  at  2.5  and  1.9  percent  In  Octo- 
ber 1967.  were  not  significantly  changed  from 
a  year  earlier  and  were  close  to  their  aver- 
age levels  in  the  past  12  months.  Similarly, 
the  rate  for  workers  insured  under  State  un- 
employment Insurance  programs,  who  tend  to 
have  a  firm  labor  force  attachment,  was 
unchanged   over   the   month  at  2.4  percent. 

Rates  of  unemployment  among  both  whites 
and  nonwhltes  were  up  over  the  month  to 
3.8  and  8.8  percent,  respectively.  Both  were 
at  their  highest  points  since  1965. 

The  bulk  of  the  increase  in  unemployment 
over  the  year  has  been  concentrated  among 
women  and  teenagers;  unemployment  among 
both  groups  weis  up  about  one-fourth.  In 
October  1967,  the  Jobless  rate  was  4.8  per- 
cent for  women  and  16.1  percent  for  teen- 
agers. Reflecting  the  substantial  unemploy- 
ment increase  among  adult  women  which 
occurred  In  September,  medium-term  unem- 


ployment (6  to  14  weeks)  rose  to  884.000  In 
October.  Long-term  unemployment — which 
lags  behind  changes  in  the  economic  situa- 
tion— remained  below  a  year  ago  levels, 
though  up  somewhat  from  summer  averages. 
Unemployment  rates  have  mored  up  for 
workers  in  cxicupatlons  requiring  less  skill 
and  In  those  In  which  women  are  concen- 
trated. The  rate  for  operatives  was  up  from 
4.1  to  5.3  percent  over  the  year,  and  for  non- 
farm  laborers  from  6.8  to  9.3  percent.  For 
workers  whose  last  Job  was  In  a  clerical  oc- 
cupation, the  rate  Increaaed  from  8.2  to  3.9 
percent  over  the  year.  The  rate  for  sales 
workers  moved  from  2.3  to  3.4  percent,  and 
for  service  workers  from  4.6  to  5.5  percent. 

LABOB    rOBCE    AND   TOTAL   EMPLOTMKNT 

In  October  1967,  the  civilian  labor  force 
was  up  1.9  million  from  October  1966.  Total 
employment  rose  1.4  million  and  unemploy- 
ment Increased  600.000  over  the  year.  This 
large  year-to-year  Increase  In  unemploy- 
ment— which  Includes  276.000  women.  175.000 
16  to  19  year -olds  and  50.000  adult  men — de- 
veloped almoet  entirely  In  the  last  few  months 
along  with  the  unusually  large  labor  force 
Increases. 

PAYROLL    EMPLOYMENT.    HOXJBS.    AND    KA«NINGS 

The  number  of  employees  on  nonfarm 
pavroUs  rose  In  October  by  120,000  (season- 
ally adjusted)  to  66.3  million.  The  Increase 
was  concentrated  In  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment and  trade,  with  the  return  to  work 
of  teachers  previously  Involved  in  labor  dis- 
putes accounting  for  about  60,000  of  the 
gain  in  government.  The  increase  In  trade 
(40.000)  was  for  the  most  part  confined  to 
retail  trade,  reflecting  the  modest  but  con- 
tinued growth  In  retail  sales. 

Manufacturing  employment  was  un- 
changed between  September  and  October. 
Emplovment  totaled  19.2  million  (season- 
ally adjusted  I  In  October.  400,000  lees  than 
the  all  time  high  of  January  1967.  For  the 
past  few  months,  factory  employment  has 
varied  within  the  narrow  range  of  19.2  to 
19  3  million.  To  some  extent  these  recent 
developments  reflect  the  lower  level  of  new 
orders  for  durable  goods  and  the  effects  of 
the  Ford  strike.  Strikers,  who  are  not  on 
payrolls,  are  not  counted  In  the  payroll 
employment  statistics,  although  In  the 
household  survey  they  are  considered  to  be 
employed  but  not  at  work. 

Over-the-month  employment  changes  In 
mining,  contract  construction.  tran«pcvta- 
tlon  and  public  utilities,  finance  indtistries. 
and  miscellaneous  services  were  small  and 
for  the  most  part  In  line  with  seasonal  ex- 
pectations. 

Over  the  year,  payroll  employment  has 
risen  by  1.5  million.  The  entire  Increase  was 
a  result  of  employment  growth  In  the  serv- 
ice-producing Industries,  notably  govern- 
ment (670,0001.  miscellaneous  services 
(500.000)  and  trade  (400.000).  Manufactur- 
ing employment  was  260,000  lower  In  October 
1967  than  a  year  ago:  much  of  the  reduction 
was  accounted  for  by  an  over-the-year  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  striking  workers  off 
pajToUs.  After  large  employment  gains  in 
the  1965-66  pertcxl,  manufacturing  employ- 
ment has  shown  little  change  this  year. 

H0T7IIS    AND    EARNINOS 

Average  hourly  earnings  for  rank  and  file 
employees  on  private  nonfarm  payrolls  were 
$2.72  In  October — up  l-perc«nt  from  Sep- 
tember and  12-cent8  from  October  1966 
Their  workweek  averaged  38.1  hours,  down 
0.6  hour  from  a  year  ago. 

The  workweek  for  manufacturing  produc- 
tion workers  edged  down  0  1  hour  In  October 
to  40.7  hours  (seasonally  adjusted) .  Average 
weekly  houra  declined  In  14  of  the  31  man- 
ufacturing Industries.  Over  the  past  three 
months,  the  workweek  has  averaged  40.7 
hours,  0.3  hour  more  than  In  the  February- 
July  period,  but  still  down  more  than  one- 
half   hour   from   last   October. 
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TABLE  A-I.-EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  OF  THE  NONINSTITUTIONAL  POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX 

In  thouMndsl 
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Employment  status,  age,  and  sex 


October 
1%7 


September 

1%; 


Octobe/ 
1966 


Seasonally  adjusted 


October 
1967 


September 
1967 


Auaust 
1967 


July 
1967 


Total; 

Total  labor  force , 

Civilian  lal)Of  force 

Employed J"] 

Agriculture 

Nonagricultural  Indostries 

On  part  time  for  economic  reasons. 

Usually  work  full  time 

Usually  work  part  time 

Unemployed 

Men.  20  years  and  over: 

Civilian  labor  force 

Employed 

Agriculture 

Nonagrttultural  Industries 

Unemployed. 

Women,  20  years  and  over: 

Civilian  labor  force 

Emptoyed 

Agriculture 

Nonagricultural  industries 

Unemployed 

Both  sexes  16  fo  19  years: 

Civilian  labor  lorce 

Employed 

Agriculture 

Nonagricultural  industries 

Unemployed 


81.595 

78. 132 

75. 181 

40,  033 

71,148 

1.687 

922 

765 

2,951 

45,606 

44.714 

2,922 

41.792 

893 

26.398 

25.167 

736 

24,  430 

1.231 

6.128 

5,300 
374 

4.926 
828 


80.982 
77.  526 
74. 631 

3.931 
70.700 

1,883 

1.073 
810 

2.895 

45.  6W 

44.761 

2.924 

41.837 

839 

25. 903 

24.615 

638 

23,978 

1,287 


024 

254 
369 
886 
769 


79,488 

76,209 

73,744 

4,114 

69. 630 

1.451 

811 

640 

2.466 

44  828 

43.989 

2.932 

41.058 

839 

25. 197 

24.231 

770 

23.461 

6.183 
5,523 

411 
5.111 

660 


81,460 

77,997 

74.630 

3,707 

70.  923 

1,813 

949 

864 

3.  367 

45,513 
44,375 

2.791 
41.584 

1.138 

26.092 

24.827 

567 

24.  260 

1,265 

6  392 
5,428 

349 
5.079 

964 


81.259 
77, 803 
74,  625 

3,676 
70,949 

1,977 

1,081 
896 

3,178 

45,  476 
44,435 

2.806 
41,629 

1.041 

26. 051 

24.781 

512 

24.  269 

1.270 

6.276 
5.409 

358 
5,051 

867 


81,160 

77,  701 

74.718 

3.992 

70.  726 

1.855 

992 

863 

2.983 

45,559 
44.479 

2,835 
41,644 

1.080 

25,  557 
24. 558 

705 
23, 853 

999 

6,585 
5,681 

452 
5,229 

904 


80,954 
77,505 
74.489 

3.856 
70,633 

2,011 

1,058 
953 

3,016 

45. 433 
44,  338 

2,791 

41,547 

1.095 

25,516 

24,421 

624 

23.  797 

1.095 


556 
730 
441 
289 
826 


TABLE  A-2.— UNEMPLOYED  PERSONS  16  YEARS  AND  OVER  BY  DURATION  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 

|ln  thousands! 


Duration  of  unemployment 


October  1967        September  1967        October  1966 


Seasonally  adjusted 


October  1967       September  1967        August  1967 


July  1967 


Less  than  5  weeks 

5  to  14  weeks , 

15  weeks  and  over 

15  to  26  weeks 

27  weeks  and  over. 


1,653 
884 
415 
259 
156 


1.810 
715 
370 
226 
144 


1,368 
663 
435 
235 


1,847 

1,153 

489 

313 

IN 


1,889 
945 
437 
278 
19» 


1,660 
946 
441 
231 
210 


TABLE  A-3.-MAJ0R  UNEMPLOYMENT  INDICATORS 
[Persons  16  years  and  over) 


Selected  categories 


Thousands  of  persons 

unemployed 


Seasonally  adjusted  rates  ot  unemployment 


Octooer 
1967 


October 
1966 


October 

1967 


September        August 
1967  1967 


July 
1967 


June 
1967 


Total  (all  civilian  workers) 2  951  2  466 

Men,  20  years  and  over .'.'.'.'.'.'.'......  893  839 

Women,  20  years  and  over '.'.'.'.'.'.'...  1  231  966 

Both  sexes,  16  to  19  years... .'.'.'.'. '828  660 

!''''"«,-- '..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  2,305  1,942 

Nonwhite 547  523 

Married  men '             554  537 

Full-time  workers.   ....     illlir.IIIIIIIIII'.IIII";;;"  2,108  1,885 

Unemptoyed  15  weeks  and  over 415  435 

State  insured  1 """"I""I""""I1  901  752 

Labor  force  time  tost' .....'.'.'.'.'."..". 

Oaupation; 

White-collar  workers 837  gjj 

Professional  and  managerial I.IIIIII!!]!'!"'"!  193  192 

Clerical  workers 1. 1. [111111^^1""  496  393 

Sales  worVers IIIIII^IIIII'I  148  96 

Blue-collar  workers '.'...'. '.'."SS.'.'.'.'.'S.'JS.'SJ.'..'.  \  160  929 

Craftsmen  and  foremen '..'.'.V.V.V.'.'.'.'.  '218  222 

Operatives .  ".r".!""".'""!"!!!  656  507 

Nontarm  laborers. 286  200 

Service  workers "  "' 434  452 

Industry 

Private  wage  and  salary  workers' 2,186  1  771 

Construction '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.'.'..'.'.'...  '  170  206 

Manufacturing _. . . '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.'.  766  545 

Durable  goods. I.II"1"'"""1!'I""'  400  273 

Nondurable  goods.. I.. Jil.. [][[[[]]"[[]]  366  272 

Transportatwn  and  public  utilities II.!.III!Il!imilI  86  56 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  571  648 

Finance  and  service  industries .1. '.'.'.'.'.. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  571  479 

Government  wage  and  salary  workers '."'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  221  173 

Agricultural  wage  and  salary  workers '..'.'.""'.'.'.['."..".  89  71 


4  3 
2.5 
4.8 
15.1 
3.8 
8,8 
1.9 
3.9 
.6 
2.4 
4.7 

2.5 
1.2 
3,9 
3.4 
4,9 
2.8 
5,3 
9.2 
5.5 


2.2 
8.6 


4.1 
2.3 
4  9 
13.8 
3.6 
7.9 
1.8 
3.8 
6 
2.4 
4  6 

2.5 
1,3 
3.7 
4,  1 
4,6 
2.2 
5.4 
8,1 
5,1 

4,2 

5.4 
4,1 
3  7 
4,5 
2,4 
5,1 
4,0 
2,1 
11.1 


3.9 
2.4 
4.3 
12.6 
3.5 
7.2 
1.8 
3.6 
6 
2.8 
4.3 


2.2 
1.1 
3.4 
3.2 


8.0 
4.5 


4.0 
2.6 
4.3 
12.6 
3.5 
7.8 
2.0 
3.9 
.6 
2.6 
4.5 

2.2 
1.2 
3.2 
3.8 
4.7 
2.8 
5.1 
7.8 
4.3 


3.9 

7.1 
3.8 
3,4 
4.5 
2.6 
4.2 
3.5 
1.5 
7.1 


7.2 


2.1 
7.8 


'  Insured  unemployment  under  State  programs  as  a  percent  of  average  covered  employment 
:  Man-hours  lost  by  the  gnemployed  and  persons  on  part  time  for  economic  reasons  as  a  percent 
ol  potentially  available  labor  force  man-hours. 


>  Includes  mining,  not  shown  separately. 


June 
1967 


80,681 
77, 237 
74. 147 

3,727 
70, 420 

1,939 

1,072 
867 

3,090 

45,314 
44,156 

2,726 
41,430 

1,158 

25,177 

24,094 

581 

23.513 

1.083 

6,746 
5.897 

420 
5.477 

849 


June  1967 


1,805 

1.649 

876 

919 

435 

444 

m 

2N 

170 

148 

October 
1966 


3.8 
2.4 
4.0 
12.7 
3.4 
7,4 


2.1 
1.3 
3.2 
2.2 
4  0 
2.9 
4.1 
6.8 
4.6 

3.8 
8.8 
3.0 
2.5 
3.6 
1.7 
4.3 
3.7 
1.9 
7.3 
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Full-  and  part-time  employment  status 


Men,        Women,      Both  sexes 
Total         20  and        20  and  16  to  19 

over  over  years 


Full  time: 

Civilian  labor  force. 67.309        43.581        20.773  2.956 

Employed 

Full-time  schedules.      .  63,267        41.898        19.011  2,358 

Part  time  for  economic  reasons    .        1,934  887  845  201 

Unemployed,     looking     lor     full-time 

work  2.108  796  916  397 

Unemployment  rate ,  3,1  1.8  4  4  13.4 


Full-  and  part-time  employment  status 


ToUl 


Men. 

20  and 

over 


Women 

20  and 

over 


Both  sexes. 

16  to  19 
years 


Part  time: 

Civilian  labor  force 10,823  2.025  5.625  3.173 

Employed  (voluntary  pan  time) 9.980  1.929  5,310  2.741 

Unemployed,    looking    for    part-time 

work.        .    .. 843  97  316  43! 

Unemployment  rate 7.8  4.8  5  6  13  6 


TABLE  A-5.-EMPL0YED  PERSONS  BY  AGE  AND  SEX 
i In  thousands 


Age  and  sex 


October  1%7         September  1967  October  1966 


Seasonally  adjusted 


October  1967         September  1967  August  1967 


July  1967 


June  1967 


Total  36  years  and  over 75,181 

16  to '9  years 5,300 

16  and  17  years 2,237 

18  and  19  years 3,063 

.Oto24ye3rs 8.525 

25  yea.'s  ant:  over 63.  355 

25  to  U  years 47.510 

5j    ear:  and  over 13.845 

Males.  16  years  and  over 47.624 

16tol9years 2.910 

16  and  17  years 1.330 

18  and  19  years 1.580 

20  to  24  years.. 4,787 

25  years  and  over. 39,926 

25  to  54  years. 30,913 

55  years  and  over 9.014 

Females,  16  years  and  over 27,  557 

16  to  19  years 2,390 

16  and  17  years 907 

18  and  19  years 1,483 

20  to  24  years 3,738 

25  years  and  over 21,429 

25  to  54  years 16.598 

55  years  and  over 4,832 


74,361 

5,254 

2,113 

3.141 

8,491 

50,  885 

47.090 

13.795 

47,705 

2.944 

1,291 

1,663 

4,861 

39,  900 

30.  905 

8,9% 

26. 925 

2,310 

822 

1,488 

3,630 

20,985 

16,186 

4,800 


73,744 
5,543 
2,183 

3.340 

7.990 

60.  230 

46,768 

13.462 

47,016 

3.027 

1,301 

1,726 

4,567 

39,422 

30,585 

8,837 

26, 728 

2,496 

882 

1,614 

3.423 

20,808 

16,183 

4,625 


74, 630 

5,428 

2,288 

3.106 

8,514 

60.738 

46,  37G 

13.712 

47,425 

3,050 

1,400 

1,639 

4.806 

39.588 

30.  637 

8.915 

27.205 

2.378 

888 

1,467 

3,708 

21.130 

16,239 

4,797 


74. 525 

5.409 

2,246 

3,148 

8,522 

60,724 

46,758 

13.698 

47,  479 

3,044 

1,409 

1.653 

4.849 

39,589 

30.648 

8,898 

27,146 

2.365 

837 

1,495 

3,673 

21,135 

16, 120 

4,800 


74.718 

5,681 

2.341 

3.  331 

8.612 

60,393 

46.709 

13.632 

47.712 

3,233 

1,436 

1.786 

4,891 

39.566 

30.638 

8.889 

27,006 

2.448 

905 

1,545 

3,72) 

20,827 

16,  071 

4,743 


74,489 
5.730 
3.322 

3,404 

8,604 

60,128 

46,471 

13.  563 

47,  555 

3.217 

1,399 

1.810 

4,856 

39,468 

30,584 

8.860 

26.934 

2,513 

923 

1.SI2 

3,748 

20,660 

15.887 

4,703 


74,147 

5.897 

2,363 

3.491 

8.571 

59,678 

46,062 

13.677 

47.448 

3.292 

1.403 

1.856 

4.881 

39.266 

30.  424 

8.870 

26.669 

2.605 

960 

1.635 

3,690 

20.412 

15,638 

4,757 


Note:  Due  to  the  independent  seasonal  adjustment  of  several  of  the  series,  detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals. 

TABLE  A-6.-UNEMPL0YED  PERSONS  BY  AGE  AND  SEX 


Thousands 


Age  and  sex 


October  1967        September  1967 


Percent  looking 

for  full-time 

work,  October 

1967 


Seasonally  adjusted  unemployment  rates 


October  1967 


September 

1967 


August  1967 


Julv  1967 


Total,  16  years  and  over 2,951 

16tol9years 828 

15  and  17  years 373 

18  and  19  years 455 

20to24years 521 

25  years  and  over 1,602 

25  to  54  years  1,293 

55  years  and  over 309 

Males.  16  years  and  over 1,324 

16tol9years 431 

16  and  17  years 238 

18  and  19  veers 194 

20to24years 208 

25  years  and  over 686 

25to  54  years 490 

55  years  and  over.. 196 

Females.  16  years  and  over 1,627 

16tol9years  397 

15  and  17  years 135 

18  and  19  years 261 

20to  24  years 315 

25  years  and  over 916 

25  to  54  years 802 

55  years  and  over 113 


2,895 
788 
S45 

424 
589 

1.SS7 

1,267 
290 

1,214 
375 
188 
187 
206 
633 
481 
152 

1,681 
394 
157 
237 
363 
924 
787 
137 


71.4 
47.9 
2^3 
68.8 
8D.8 

aa8 

82.1 
74.4 
718 
42.0 
2S.I 
64.9 
83.0 
91.0 
95.3 
8a6 
89.5 
54.2 
20.7 
71.6 
79.4 
72.7 
74.1 
64.6 


4.3 
1S.1 
18.  S 
11  • 

cs 

2.9 
3.0 
2.S 

3.4 
1S.0 
17.3 

as 

13 
2.1 
2.0 

2-S 

18 

111 
113 
111 
10 
4.3 
10 
2.6 


4.1 

13.8 

15.6 

12.6 

6.6 

2.7 

2.8 

2.8 

3  0 

12.4 

13.2 

11.4 
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SMALL  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  occupies  a  favor- 
able position  In  the  center  of  the  rapidly 
developing  Northern  Plains  area  of  the 
United  States. 

It  Is  a  natural  gateway  for  tourists 
traveling  In  any  direction  across  tne 
plains,  and  for  established  trade  routes 
of  commerce  and  Industry. 

South  Dakota's  fine  highways,  favor- 
able climate,  abundance  of  pLire  water, 
ample  power,  and  ready  supply  of  labor 


are  basic  resources  that  promote  Indus- 
trial development. 

However,  it  is  the  people  of  the  North- 
ern Plains  that  give  the  area  its  special 
appeal.  They  are  of  a  basic  stock  who 
radiate  the  pioneer  spirit  and  possess  the 
driving  energy  of  their  forebears.  Their 
self-reliance  and  progressiveness  stems 
from  the  fact  that  they,  like  most  Amer- 
icans of  an  earlier  generation,  are  close 
to  the  soil. 

The  economy  of  South  Dakota  is  pre- 
dominately agricultural,  and  it  is  on  that 
solid  foundation  that  Its  people  are  de- 
veloping food  processing,  meatpacking, 


and  allied  Industries.  Characteristically, 
in  an  area  where  there  are  no  great 
metropolitan  centers,  much  of  the  drive 
for  diversification  comes  from  small 
business  enterprises. 

It  Is  this  drive,  sparked  by  small  busi- 
nesses, that  is  a  basic  fact  of  South  Da- 
kota today,  as  it  is  of  the  other  States 
of  the  Northern  Plains. 

If  anyone  doubts  that  South  Dakota 
is  making  fon^-ard  strides  they  have  but 
to  visit  the  rapidly  developint,  water 
playground  and  recreation  areas  that 
stretch  for  200  miles  along  the  Missouri 
River  Valley,  ranging  to  the  west  and 
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north  of  Yankton  to  Include  much  of  the 
central  part  of  the  State. 

The  many  thousands  of  visitors  who 
ever>'  year  seek  recreation  In  South 
Dakota  attest  to  the  fact  that  It  is  a 
rapidly  growing  recreation  area  for  mil- 
lions of  people  of  the  Midwest.  And  like 
all  developing  areas,  it  offers  many  at- 
tractions and  opportunities  for  the  small 
businessman. 

The  importance  of  small  business  to 
the  growing  economy  of  South  Dakota 
becomes  apparent  when  one  considers 
that  during  the  5  years  I  have  served 
In  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Small  Business 
Administration  has  helped  some  1,200 
individual  small  businesses  in  the  State 
with  long-term  loans  totaling  S36 
million. 

These  loans  have,  for  the  most  part, 
been  made  with  bank  participation,  and 
in  many  cases  they  have  enabled  local 
development  companies  to  provide  facili- 
ties for  new  enterprises  that  have 
brought  jobs  and  small  industries  to 
their  areas. 

What  kind  of  small  businesses  have  re- 
ceived help  from  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration? They  range  all  across  the 
spectrum,  from  retail  establishments 
such  as  shoe  stores  and  clothing  stores 
and  farm  implement  dealers  to  fishing 
and  hunting  resorts  and  grain  elevators, 
potato  processors  and  other  industrial 
enterprises. 

The  size  of  SBA  loans  varies  with  the 
enterprise  but  most  of  them  are  small, 
averaging  $40,000.  They  provide  finan- 
cing that  the  small  nrm  cannot  obtain 
from  any  other  source  and  enable  him  to 
contribute  to  the  growing  economy. 

Last  year  alone  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration made  nearly  $7  million  In 
long-term  loans  to  aid  167  small  busi- 
nesses In  South  Dakota.  In  each  case  it 
was  help  from  SBA  that  gave  them  the 
chance  to  survive  and  prosper. 

In  addition  to  business  loans,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  also  approved 
last  year  34  economic  opportunity  :o?ns 
totaling  $540,000.  These  loans  went  n 
low  income  or  disadvantaged  small  busi- 
nessmen and  potential  small  business- 
men to  help  them  get  a  start  in  a  small 
business  of  their  own,  or  to  help  them 
expand  an  existing  small  enterprise. 
They  went  to  aid  people  who  cannot  nor- 
mally qualify  for  bank  credit  and  who. 
except  for  help  extended  by  SBA.  would 
have  little  hope  of  succeeding  in  a  busi- 
ness of  their  own. 

SBA  last  year  also  approved  two  loans 
to  aid  small  South  Dakota  firms  that 
had  been  forced  to  relocate  because  of 
highway  or  urban  renewal  projects.  SBA 
approved  five  loans  totaling  $7,000  to 
aid  persons  whose  property  had  been 
damaged  by  floods,  windstorms,  or  other 
natural  disasters. 

And  during  the  year  SBA  also  ap- 
proved 11  loans  totaling  $2,275,000  to 
aid  local  development  companies.  These 
companies  were  formed  by  public -spirited 
citizens  who  wished  to  bring  in  new  busi- 
nesses or  to  help  existing  businesses  ex- 
pand. They  are  an  important  part  of 
South  Dakota's  drive  to  diversify  Its 
economy  and  create  Jobs  that  will  keep 
the  young  people  at  home. 

It  Is  significant.  I  think,  that  In  the  5 
years  that  I  have  served  In  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, the  Small  Business  Administration 


has  approved  29  loans  totaling  $4.4 
million  to  aid  local  development  projects 
in  South  Dakota. 

To  finance  these  projects  the  local  citi- 
zens raised  nearly  $1  million  of  their  own 
funds  and  banks  provided  another  $230,- 
000.  The  small  businesses  aided  by  these 
projects  hired  nearly  600  people  to  fill 
newly  created  jobs,  and  many  of  these 
firms  have  steadily  increased  their  em- 
ployment since. 

The  local  development  companies  the 
Small  Business  Administration  aided  last 
year  were  located  in  Salem.  Mitchell, 
Pine  Ridge,  Armour,  Big  Stone  City, 
Britton,  Huron.  Arlington,  Bryant, 
Watertown,  and  Timber  Lake.  One  of 
the  largest  loans  was  $305,600  to  build  a 
cheese  factory  at  Big  Stone  City,  where 
more  than  100  people  are  employed. 

Because  the  SBA's  local  development 
company  program  offers  so  much  to  the 
future  economic  development  of  South 
Dakota,  I  should  like  to  point  out  what 
the  creation  of  new  jobs  can  mean  to  a 
community. 

For  every  100  new  factory  workers,  a 
community  can  expect  a  75-percent  in- 
crease in  employment,  in  trade  and 
services,  with  a  corresponding  increase 
in  population,  number  of  households, 
school  attendance,  and  personal  income. 

This,  of  course,  is  just  the  immediate 
impact  on  the  community.  Actually,  the 
impact  is  continuous,  it  multiplies.  This 
is  so  because  he  gets  a  job  and  he  rents 
or  buys  a  home  for  his  family;  his  pay- 
check is  spent  in  the  community;  the 
merchants  prosper;  the  new  employee 
buys  a  car,  sends  his  children  to  school. 

It  is  this  type  of  dynamic  growth  that 
the  Small  Business  Administration  Is 
helping  finance  in  South  Dakota  today. 

Speaking  of  rural  America,  President 
Johnson  has  said: 

Local  leadership  and  Initiative  are  neces- 
sary If  rural  development  Is  to  keep  pace  with 
the  needs  of  the  people.  But  the  government 
can  and  should  provide  Information  as  well 
as  technical  and  financial  assistance  which 
will  speed  progress. 

Under  its  new  Administrator,  Robert 
C.  Moot,  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion is  doing  its  part  to  help  small  busi- 
ness lead  the  way  to  Increased  diversifi- 
cation of  South  Dakota's  economy. 

The  future  of  South  Dakota  and  in- 
deed of  the  North  Plains  area  depends 
upon  diversification  of  its  industries.  And 
it  is  the  small  businessman  who  is  lead- 
ing the  way. 


UNDER  SECRETARY  WOOD  SPEAKS 
OUT  IN  SUPPORT  OF  TAX  IN- 
CREASE AND  VIETNAM  CONFLICT 
AS  VITAL  TO  INTERESTS  OF 
URBAN   AMERICA 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  Rob- 
ert C.  Wood.  Under  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, delivered  a  most  Important 
address  to  the  Iowa  Home  Builders  As- 
sociation on  November  3.  1967.  He  put 
in  perspective  for  the  homebuilders  how 
the  President's  proposal  for  a  tax  in- 
crease and  how  the  President's  efforts  In 
Vietnam  would  affect  our  efforts  In  re- 
building American  cities. 

He  called  upon  the  homebuilders  to 
support  the  President's  surtax  proposal 
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as  a  "program  of  temporary  fiscal  re- 
straint— if  we  are  to  preserve  a  healthy 
and  balanced  economy — if  we  are  to 
begin  the  massive  job  of  rebuilding  our 
cities  and  housing  the  less  fortunate — 
if  we  are  to  continue  a  conflict  which 
threatens  the  stability  of  the  entire 
world." 

He  pointed  out  that  many  have  de- 
cried our  involvement  In  Vietnam  and 
have  said: 

Give  this  money  to  our  cities — take  It  from 
the  rice  fields  of  Southeast  Asia  and  put  it 
In  the  streets  of  America. 

But  Under  Secretary  Wood  correctly 
noted: 

However  attractive  this  cry  U  to  those 
engaged  in  the  massive  taslts  of  rebuilding 
our  cities — they  have  to  ask  themselves  how 
lasting  a  victory?  How  lasting  a  victory  If 
we  break  treaty  obligations  to  allies?  How 
lasting  a  victory  if  we  withdraw  to  a  "For- 
tress America." 

In  his  speech,  he  reminded  us  of  the 
words  of  an  Illustrious  French  leader 
after  France  fell  to  the  Nazis: 

Our  spirit  of  enjoyment  was  greater  than 
our  spirit  of  sacrifice.  We  wanted  to  have  .  .  . 
more  than  we  wanted  to  give.  We  spared 
effort,  and  we  met  disaster. 

Under  Secretary  Wood  noted  that  this 
administration  has  "a  spirit  of  sacrifice 
when  necessary  to  meet  aggression,  a 
willingness  to  give  for  freedom."  And  he 
said  that  "we  shall  spare  no  efforts  and 
we  shall  not  meet  disaster." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  Under  Secre- 
tary Wood  for  his  forthright  discussion 
of  the  tax  increase  and  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict  as  they  relate  to  the  task  of  re- 
building our  cities.  It  was  excellent. 

So  that  my  colleagues  might  read  the 
full  context  of  Dr.  Wood's  speech,  I  would 
like  to  include  it  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Foundations  for  Urban  America 
(Remarks  by  Robert  C.  Wood,  Under  Secre- 
tary,  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  before  the  Iowa  Home  BuUd- 
ers  Association,  November  3,  1987) 

Thank  you  for  your  invitation  that  lets  me 
come  back  again  to  the  Nation's  heartland 
and  for  your  warm  welcome. 

I  have  spent  the  morning  with  some  of 
your  leaders  here  In  Sioux  City  learning  of 
the  opportunities,  the  progress  and  the  prob- 
lems of  your  state.  I  have  been  received  with 
hospitality  and  great  courtesy  and  I  have  had 
the  chance  to  see  first  hand  visible,  tangible 
evidence  of  a  community  going  forward  with 
confidence. 

So  the  temptation  Is  strong  to  continue  In 
the  spirit  of  good  will  and  good  fellowship 
to  accentuate  the  positive,  to  tell  a  few 
stories  of  bizarre  life  In  Washington  and  to 
say  goodbye. 

It  would  be  easy  and  comfortable  simply 
to  acknowledge  with  pleasure  the  caUbre  of 
the  NAHB  leadership  with  whom  I've  worked 
across  the  past  two  years  Larry  Blackmon 
and  Leon  Welner  have  represented  your  In- 
terests with  vigor,  with  eloquence  and  with 
a  strong  sense  of  responsibility.  Most  of  the 
major  legislative  and  policy  battles  have 
found  NAHB  and  the  Administration  on  the 
same  side  of  the  fence.  We  have  welcomed 
your  support — and  when  we  have  differed,  I 
believe  we  have  done  so  openly,  honorably 
and  with  mutual  respect.  I  look  forward  to 
the  same  effective  professional  relationship 
and  friendly  personal  relationship  with 
NAHB's  next  president. 
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It  would  be  easy  and  comfortable  as  well, 
simply  to  Indulge  In  expressions  of  self-pity 
and  recriminations  over  the  cotirse  of  the 
money  market  and  the  fate  of  homebullding 
in  the  recent  past.  It  would  be  easy  and  com- 
fortable to  point  fingers,  identuty  devils, 
accuse,  berate  and  adjourn. 

Although  we  are  In  generally  rich  and 
prosperous  times  in  America  these  days,  we 
are  not  In  easy  and  comfortable  times.  Zt 
would  111  serve  your  Interest  or  mine  to  speak 
in  platitudes. 

So,  If  I  may  this  afternoon,  I  would  like 
to  talk  of  reality — most  specifically  to  ex- 
press my  concern  over  the  future  of  our  ur- 
ban programs  working  within  economic  and 
social  restraints  of  a  total  society. 

My  propositions  In  simplest  form  are  these. 

FiTSt,  during  the  past  three  years  we  have 
begun  to  develop  a  capability  of  response  to 
pressing  urban  problems — a  model  cities  pro- 
gram, a  rent  supplements  program,  an  ex- 
panded research  and  development  program — 
in  effect,  an  uxban  strategy.  And  the  tally 
sheets  on  these  efforts  are  Just  beginning  to 
come  in. 

Second,  in  an  effort  to  make  workable  this 
urban  strategy,  we  have  to  recognize  better 
than  we  do  today  that  our  strongest  ally  is 
a  growing  economy  and  a  healthy  nation. 
Only  In  this  climate  can  urban  programs 
flourish  and  take  their  rightful  place  at  the 
council  of  concerns. 

ThiTd,  the  program  of  temporary  fiscal  re- 
straint proposed  by  the  President  Is  Im- 
perative— if  we  are  to  preserve  a  healthy  and 
balanced  economy — If  we  are  to  begin  the 
massive  job  of  rebuilding  our  cities  and 
housing  the  less  fortunate — if  we  are  to 
continue  a  conflict  which  threatens  the 
stability  of  the  entire  world. 

Reflect  for  a  moment  on  our  experience  In 
1966  when,  by  most  standards,  we  were  a 
prosperous  nation.  And  the  housing  indtistry 
should  have  been  claiming  Its  share  of  pros- 
perity: population  trends  jwlnted  toward  a 
moderate  rise  In  the  demand  for  bousing; 
personal  Income  was  increasing  at  a  rate  of 
almost  3.7  percent;  unemployment  remained 
below  the  magical  4  percent  mark  and  more 
than  1.3  million  new  workers  were  being  ab- 
sorbed Into  the  civilian  work  force;  mate- 
rials were  In  adequate  supply  and  costs  rising 
only  at  moderate  rates. 

But  the  housing  industry  was  not  sharing 
In  this  unprecedented  prosperity.  Instead.  It 
was  trapped  In  a  "tight  credit"  syndrome — 
credit  demands  running  strong,  supplies  lim- 
ited. Interest  rates  on  open  market  paper  con- 
tinuing to  rise,  withdrawal  of  funds  from 
thrift  Institutions,  direct  Investments  by  In- 
dividuals m  high-rate  paper,  order  backlogs 
mounting,  delivery  delays  growing  longer, 
prices  Increasing,  credit  expansion  reaching 
unsustainable  proportions. 

This  "tight  money  market"  put  the  home- 
building  Industry  through  the  wringer.  Resi- 
dential construction  bore  the  brunt  as  hous- 
ing starts  plummeted  52  percent — a  twenty 
year  low. 

We  have,  during  1967.  seen  a  revival  In  the 
homebullding  Industry.  This  year,  traditional 
market  lenders  experienced  record  inflows  of 
money.  Some  of  It  has  gone  to  rebuilding  de- 
pleted liquidity,  but  the  availability  of  mort- 
gage funds  has  also  improved  greatly. 

But  with  the  1966  experience  fresh  In  mind, 
there  Is  no  room  for  complacency.  Early  this 
spring  disturbing  signs  began  to  surface — 
rising  Interest  rates  on  corporate  securities 
attracted  some  funds  from  thrift  Institu- 
tions Into  securities  and  away  from  mort- 
gages. Rises  In  short-term  rates  showed 
potential  for  pulling  savings  funds  directly 
out  of  the  thrift  Institutions. 

Equally  disturbing  were  mounting  In- 
creases In  the  Federal  deficit.  Adding  together 
the  increases  In  Treasury  debt.  Federal 
agency  debt  and  participation  certiflcatee,  we 
could  anticipate  an  increase  In  outstanding 
obligations  of  some  $20  to  821  billion.  I  need 
not  spell  out  the  pressures  the  borrowing  re- 


quirements of  such  a  deficit  could  exert  on 
the  money  and  credit  markets. 

To  prevent  a  repeat  of  1966,  or  possibly 
worse.  President  Johnson  propxised  a  tempo- 
rary surcharge  of  10  percent  of  tax  llabUlty 
to  be  placed  on  corporations  and  those  Indi- 
viduals with  tax  liability  above  the  exemp- 
tion level.  For  purp>oses  of  clarity,  this  pro- 
posed tax  would  not  be  ten  percent  of 
income,  but  ten  percent  of  the  tax  on  the 
Income — a  tax  on  a  tax — equal  to  about  one 
cent  on  the  doUar. 

I  can  assure  you  the  President  did  not 
make  this  proposal  Just  before  an  election 
year  In  a  carefree  and  Jovial  spirit.  Indeed, 
the  surtax  recommendations  ran  counter  to 
three  previous  steps  the  Administration  had 
taken  that  were  saving  taxpayers  (24.2  bil- 
lion this  year:  the  1962  investment  tax  credit: 
the  1964  reductions  in  personal  and  corpo- 
rate Income  taxes,  the  greatest  In  history; 
the  1965  excise  taxes  that  removed  over  two 
hundred  Items  from  the  taxable  list. 

President  Johnson  reminded  us: 

"If  Americans  today  still  paid  taxes  at  the 
rates  in  effect  when  I  became  President,  a 
little  over  three  years  ago,  they  would  be 
paying  this  year  over  $23  billion  more  than 
they  are  paying  now.'' 

Thus,  the  enactment  of  the  President's 
proposed  surcharge  would  temporarily  take 
tax  rates  less  than  one-half  the  way  up  to 
1963  levels. 

This  Is  a  small  price  to  ask  of  a  nation 
that  spends  annually  almost  $13  billion  for 
alcoholic  beverages,  over  $8  billion  for  to- 
bacco, $3  billion  for  Jewelry,  $58  million  for 
electric  blenders,  $60  million  for  electric  can 
openers.  $41  million  for  electric  toothbrushes 
and  almost  $4  billion  on  television  sets. 

Support  for  tax  Increases  comes  from  the 
nation's  leading  businessmen  and  labor 
leaders,  economists,  industrialists,  bankers 
and  financial  leaders.  Foremost  Is  the  strong 
endorsement  of  the  National  Association  of 
Homebuilders.  'your  president,  Mr.  Walner. 
has   said : 

"We  recognize  that  a  very  large  F'ederal 
deficit  Is  looming  for  fiscal  1968,  This  pre- 
sents a  prospect  of  heavy  Federal  borrowing, 
which  would  create  even  worse  chaos  in  the 
money  markets  than  occurred  last  year  so 
far  as  housing  Is  concerned. 

"We  recognize,  of  course,  that  a  tax  sur- 
charge may  Inhibit  somewhat  our  abUlty  to 
sell  the  homes  which  we  construct.  But  we 
are  convinced  this  Is  a  far  less  evil  to  face 
than  what  will  occur  If  the  Government  must 
resort  totaUy  to  borrowing  to  handle  the 
estimated  budget  deficit." 

Mr.  Welner's  testimony  has  been  reaffirmed 
by  the  vast  majority  of  knowledgeable  and 
responsible  leaders: 

Henry  Ford.  Joined  by  numerous  well- 
known  members  of  the  business  community 
Issued  a  statement  supporting  a  tax  Increase. 

George  Meany,  President  of  the  AFL-CIO 
noted  before  a  Congressional  Ck>mmlttee  that 
organized  labor  backs  higher  taxes  under 
current  circumstances  In  both  principle  and 
practice. 

Twenty-four  leading  businessmen,  headed 
by  Howard  Boyd,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Company  told  a  Con- 
gressional Committee  that  the  tax  surcharge 
Is  "vitally  necessary  to  the  continued  eco- 
nomic health  and  well-being  of  the  Nation." 
Those  Joining  Mr.  Boyd  Included  J.  Peter 
Grace,  President  of  W.  R.  Grace  and  Com- 
pany; Edgar  F.  Kaiser,  President  of  Kaiser 
Industries  Corporation,  and  James  A.  Linen, 
President  of  Time,  Inc. 

Leading  business  and  fluanclal  organiza- 
tions have  unanimously  supported  the  call 
for  a  tax  Increase  and  reduced  expenditures 

Included  are  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development,  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation, the  U.S.  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
the  Investment  Bankers  Association,  the  Life 
Insurance  Association  and  the  National 
League   of  Insured   Savings   Association. 


A  group  of  260  academic  economists  signed 
a  statement  circulated  by  Walter  Heller, 
former  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

Every  man  who  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers  under  Presi- 
dents Elsenhower,  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
lined  up  In  favor  of  the  tax  Increase. 

WlUlam  H.  Chartener,  Vice-President  of 
the  National  Aseoclatlon  of  Busaieee  Eooo- 
omists,  e&ld  a  poll  of  the  group  revealed 
that  three  out  of  four  economists  employed 
by  major  U.S.  business  firms  favor  an  In- 
crease in  Income  tax  rates  Immediately  or 
in  the  near  future. 

These  are  but  samples  of  the  responsible 
and  growing  couBensus  supporting  the  tax 
surcharge.  Among  all — businessmen,  finan- 
cial leaders,  homebuilders,  economists — 
there  Is  a  singular  recognition  that  the  alter- 
natives to  a  tax  Increase  Is  an  economy  In 
shambles. 

The  alternatives  facing  the  President  in 
his  recommendation  are  Just  not  acceptable. 

First,  we  could  allow  the  economy  to  con- 
tinue unchecked  on  its  perilous  course — bor- 
rowing more  and  more  to  make  up  deficits. 

But  a  large  volume  of  Federal  borrowing 
in  the  lending  market  will  produce  still 
higher  Interest  rates  and  tighter  conditions 
of  credit  avallabUlty.  Further,  high  Federal 
demands  might  coincide  with  an  Increasing 
buUd-up  in  private  demands  that  would 
revive  inflationary  pressures. 

And  splrallng  inflation  would  take  Its  toll 
on  all  families  and  businesses — but  most  of 
all  on  millions  of  low-Income  families.  For 
example,  a  family  of  four  with  an  annual 
income  of  $5,000  wUl  pay,  we  estimate,  $147 
a  year  in  a  period  of  splrallng  inflation — but 
nothing  under  the  surcharge  propxasal.  Infla- 
tion also  levies  an  unjust  depreciation  of 
Income  on  those  who  are  elderly  and  retired 
and  must  live  on  fixed  Incomes — with  no 
prospects  of  Increased  earnings. 

Moreover,  following  every  excessive  boom 
period  is  the  inevitable  recession  years.  In 
1954  and  1958  over  a  million  jobs  a  year  dls- 
apfjeared  in  sharp  contrast  to  years  be- 
ginning m  1962  when  more  than  a  million 
new    civilian    Jobs    were    created    annually. 

Certainly  the  tax  surcharge  Is  not  being 
promoted  as  the  answer  to  all  the  Ills  of 
the  mortgage  market  nor  the  homebullding 
Industry.  Alone  it  will  not  cut  Interest  rates 
immediately  nor  sharply.  But  it  will  reduce 
the  size  of  the  Federal  deficit  and  the  size 
of  the  Federal  borrowing  needs.  It  will 
reassure  borrowers  and  lenders  that  there  Is 
no  need  for  a  renewed  scramble  for  funds 
of  run-up  of  Interest  rates.  And  It  could  well 
turn  the  tide  In  the  credit  markets,  calm 
down  precautionary  borrowing  and  produce 
freer  flows  of  funds  at  more  reasonable  rates 
of  Interest. 

Secondly,  the  President  might  turn  away 
from  grievous  domestic  Issues  and  sacrifice 
his  programs  to  aid  the  urban  poor.  Pre- 
cisely this  Is  the  objective  of  those  opposli^g 
the  surcharge — as  they  call  for  crlppUng  re- 
ductions In  urban  programs. 

President  Johnson  rejected  this  course  of 
action  In  his  prop>osal  for  increased  revenue, 
when  be  said:  "The  nation '•  unfinished 
agenda  here  at  home  must  be  pursued.  The 
poor  must  be  lifted  from  the  prisons  of 
poverty,  cities  must  be  made  safe  and  livable, 
sick  and  undernourished  bodies  must  be 
restored,  and  air  and  water  must  be  kept 
clean,  every  hour  of  our  future  must  see  new 
opportunities  unfold." 

Tour  asaoclates  are  well  represented  In 
the  highest  urban  policy  councils  of  this 
Administration.  Leon  Welner,  your  Presi- 
dent, serves  on  the  President's  Committee  to 
Rebuild  America's  Slums.  Alex  Flneberg, 
Counsel  for  the  New  Jersey  Homebuilders 
alts  on  the  National  Commission  on  Urban 
Problems.  They  know  the  urgency  of  the 
nation's  unfinished  agenda.  And  they  know 
we   have   a   great  stake   In   the   President's 
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decision  not  to  sacrifice  bis  urban  domestic 
programs. 

Almost  $10  billion  of  Federal  aid  will,  this 
year,  be  channeled  Into  urban  areas.  Cities 
and  their  Mayors  are  pressing  for  the  Model 
Cities  program  to  begin  the  massive  Job 
or  rebuilding  our  slum  and  dilapidated  areas. 
Desperately  needed  Is  the  Rent  Supplement 
program  to  continue  providing  decent,  pri- 
vately developed  housing  for  the  elderly  and 
the  disadvantaged.  Also,  If  we  are  to  sharpen 
our  response  capabilities  by  bringing  co- 
herence to  urban  programs  we  must  In- 
crease our  research  and  development  tools. 
In  addition,  urban  areas  need  the  full 
funding  of  the  $2  billion  for  the  OfDce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  program,  and  the 
programs  for  manpower  and  Job  training, 
reduction  of  disease  and  the  many  other 
problems  festering  In  our  urban  slums. 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  the  President 
will  stand  fast  for  no  cuts  In  Federal  ex- 
penditures. He  merely  asks  that  they  be 
made  In  terms  of  national  priorities.  Indeed, 
in  his  Tax  Message  of  August  3,  1967,  he 
pledged  to  the  country  and  to  Congress  that 
he  will  make  every  possible  expenditure 
reduction — civilian  and  military — short  of 
Jeopardizing  the  nation's  security  and  well 
being. 

The  third  alternative  to  a  tax  Increase  Is 
abandoning  our  conunltments  In  Southeast 
Asia.  Special  costs  of  Vietnam  are  now  being 
Incurred  at  a  rate — In  excess  of  (22  billion — 
that  calls  for  additional  revenuee  to  meet  a 
portion  of  these  costs. 

Many  have  decried  this  Involvement,  and 
have  said:  "Give  this  money  to  our  cities — 
take  It  from  the  rice  fields  of  Southeast  Asia 
and  put  In  the  streets  of  America.  " 

However  attractive  this  cry  is  to  those 
engaged  Ln  the  massive  tasks  of  rebuilding 
our  cities — they  have  to  ask  themselves  how 
lasting  a  victory? 

How  lasting  a  victory  if  we  break  treaty 
obligations  to  our  allies?  How  lasting  a  vic- 
tory if  we  withdraw  to  a  "Fortress  America"? 
Granted,  the  questions  surrounding  our 
involvement  In  Vietnam  are  many.  We  ask — 
Is  It  worth  It?  What  are  the  stakes?  Should 
we  stick  or  get  out?  These  are  questions  that 
every  American  must  answer  to  his  own 
satisfaction. 

For  myself,  I  believe  we  continue  In  Viet- 
nam, to  afllrm  as  we  did  In  Korea  and  in 
Cuba,  the  proposition  that  aggression,  bow- 
ever  presented,  however  complex,  will  not 
be  tolerated. 

In  Korea  we  established  the  principle  that 
open  aggression  across  a  physical  boundary 
line  would  not  be  accepted.  In  Cuba  we 
established  the  principle  that  the  subversion 
of  a  satellite  nation  could  not  extend  to 
creation  of  military  basis  capable  of  offensive 
action. 

In  Vietnam,  holding  In  mind  the  lessons 
leaxned  In  Greece  and  Czechoslovakia  a 
generation  ago,  we  tackle  more  subtle  con- 
ditions. But  we  advance  the  same  sort  of 
principle  that  we  will  not  accept  violence  as 
a  means  of  domeetlo  polltlca. 

Lessons  of  unchecked  aggression  are  writ- 
ten on  the  pages  of  every  history  book.  We 
liave  in  our  time,  seen  such  aggression.  From 
1946  to  1949  we  watched  Eastern  Europe — 
first  Romania,  then  Bulgaria,  Albania.  Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia  and  finally  Poland — fall 
under  the  iron  hands  of  commiinlst  aggres- 
sion. And  I  remind  you  that  these  "civil  con- 
flicts" were  p\ir8Ued  under  the  cloak  of  "peo- 
ple's liberation,"  Many  now  question  our 
complacency. 

All  too  current  was  Eastern  Europe  when. 
In  the  early  fifties,  we  encountered  aggres- 
sion and  watched  the  principles  of  self- 
determination  being  destroyed  In  South  Ko- 
rea— again  in  the  name  of  "people's  libera- 
tion." While  that  land  war  in  Asia  went  on. 
domestic  critics  were  both  numerous  and 
vocal.  Some  wanted  out;  some  wanted  total 


War;  and  few  could  find  reason  or  value  in 
what  we  did.  Now  South  Korea  Is  free  today, 
politically  responsible,  economically  resur- 
gent and  able  to  play  a  leading  role  in  Asian 
affairs.  Few  today  question  this  involvement. 
Then  in  1962,  the  threat  no  longer  re- 
mained thovisands  of  miles  away.  It  came 
within  90  miles  of  our  shores  Blatant  ag- 
gression in  Cuba  was  affronted  by  a  deter- 
mined United  States.  Few  today  denounce 
our  course  of  action. 

Now  once  again  we  face  armed  aggression. 
Once  again  we  face  the  question  of  whether 
small  nations  can  retain  their  Independ- 
ence— choose  their  own  social,  economic  and 
political  systems — and  do  so  without  mili- 
tary  pressures   from   external    powers. 

And  once  again  we  are  reminded  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  warning  to  America  blB  we 
entered  the  sixties: 

"Basically  they  believe  that  the  United 
States  lacks  the  nerve,  the  will  and  the  deter- 
mination for  a  long,  hard  flght.  It  Is  one  thing 
to  stand  up  to  a  military  invasion,  it  is  one 
thing  to  go  to  war  and  defeat  the  Japanese 
and  Hitler.  It  is  quite  another  thing,  year 
after  year,  decade  after  decade,  to  be  engaged 
In  struggles  all  around  the  world,  In  coun- 
tries which  we  did  not  know  anything  about 
ten  years  ago,  but  where  we  and  the  commu- 
nists are  now  locked  in  deadly  embrace." 

President  Johnson  is  heedful  of  this  warn- 
ing. He  recognizes  our  commitment  to  sup- 
porting self-determination  in  Southeast 
Asia — through  the  SEATO  Treaty  and 
through  the  voices  of  three  Presidents.  Our 
purpose  has  been  made  amply  clear  by  for- 
mer Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  Cyrus 
Vance: 

"...  a  promise  kept  In  one  place,  gives 
Integrity  to  promises  made  In  other  places. 
Aggression  halted  In  one  place,  discourages 
aggression  In  other  places.  And  what  happens 
anywhere  Is  known  everywhere  In  the  mod- 
ern world  of  swift  transport  and  rapid  com- 
munication." 

President  Johnson  Is  painfully  aware  of 
the  high  price  we  are  paying  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination  in  South  Viet- 
nam— It  l3  a  costly  conflict  and  one  with  no 
clear  prospect  of  an  early  ending  But  he 
is  also  aware  that  It  Is  a  tempwrary  cost  and 
that  It  will  terminate  when  the  enemies  of 
freedom  conclude  that  the  price  of  aggres- 
sion is  too  high. 

The  President  is  determined  to  see  these 
hostilities  end — but  only  under  conditions 
consonant  with  a  future  for  peace  and  free- 
dom that  offers  no  reward  for  communist 
aggression  or  Its  cult  of  violence  and  sub- 
version. 

To  those  who  responsibly  seek  a  purpose 
In  our  Mission  in  Vietnam,  I  remind  you 
of  the  advice  offered  by  an  Illustrious  French 
leader  after  France  fell  to  the  Nazis: 

"Our  spirit  of  enjoyment  was  greater  than 
our  spirit  of  sacrifice.  We  wanted  to  have  .  .  . 
more  than  we  wanted  to  give.  We  spared 
effort,  and  we  met  disaster." 

This  Administration  has  a  spirit  of  sacrl- 
flce  when  necessary  to  meet  aggression,  a 
willingness  to  give  for  freedom.  We  shall 
spare  no  efforts  and  we  shall  not  meet  dis- 
aster 

And  while  we  undertake  to  establish  the 
shield  of  our  Republic  abroad,  we  will  con- 
tinue the  challenge  of  city  building  at  home. 
We  will  go  forward  with  the  Model  Cities 
program. 

We  will  demonstrate  to  a  still  dubious  Con- 
gress the  potential  and  the  promise  of  the 
Rent  Supplement  Program. 

We  win  work  to  stabilize  the  conditions  of 
home  finance. 

We  win  work  to  reduce  the  cost  of  land 
and  land  development  for  housing. 

We  will  work  to  bring  the  full  power  of 
technology  to  bear  on  the  problem  of  the 
costs  of  homes — so  that  all  Americana  can 
acquire  them. 


So  I  come  to  you  today  to  ask  jrour  con- 
tinuous support  m  the  President's  efforts  to 
sustain  a  nation  powerful  abroad  and  effec- 
tive at  home. 

As  an  Industry  committed  to  building 
homes  for  all  American  families,  your  goals, 
ambitions,  and  purposes  can  be  thwarted  by 
a  splraUng  economy  and  a  tight  money 
market. 

Aj  an  industry  deeply  committed  to  re- 
building our  cltiea  you  know  the  irreparable 
damage  that  can  come  to  the  elderly  and 
our  disadvantaged  if  urban  programs  are 
sacrificed  or  if  these  citizens  must,  through 
Inflation,  bear  the  brunt  of  Increased  costs. 

As  an  industry  conunmltted  to  building  a 
strong  nation,  you  understand  so  well  that 
a  temporary  tax  Increase  is,  Indeed,  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  halting  aggression  which.  In 
the  final  analysis,  threatens  us  all. 

But  given  such  commitment  and  commoa 
effort  the  America  of  the  21st  Century  can 
offer  its  urbanltes  greater  hope  than  the 
newly  urbanized  nation  entering  the  20-.h 
Century  offered  earlier  generations. 

This  nation  will  have  come  to  peaceful 
terms  with  the  urban  destiny  that  it  no\r 
no  longer  refuses  to  acknowledge.  It  will  have 
arrived  at  the  time  the  President  pictured 
when  he  said;  "Those  who  came  to  this  land 
sought  to  build  more  than  Just  a  new  coun- 
try. They  sought  a  new  world.  .  .  .  Let  us 
from  this  moment  begin  our  work  so  that  In 
the  future  men  wiU  look  back  and  say,  'It 
was  then,  after  a  long  and  weary  way,  that 
man  turned  the  exploits  of  his  genius  to  the 
full  enrichment  of  his  life." " 
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TO  FURTHER  WORLD  TRADE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  traffic  of  world  trade  has 
yet  to  encounter  a  rush-hour  problem. 
The  need  to  ever  expand  world  trade 
markets  and,  indeed,  to  make  the  ocean 
a  two-way  street  remains  with  the  far- 
sighted. 

These  farsighted  include  a  group  of 
13  steamship  companies  who  comprise 
an  organization  known  as  the  Commit- 
tee of  American  Steamship  Lines — 
CASL.  Under  the  capable  administra- 
tion of  trade  expansion  director  Robert 
W.  Barrie,  a  great  American,  and  execu- 
tive director  Ralph  K.  James,  CASL  has 
discovered  new  markets  for  products 
ranging  from  fabrics  to  fish. 

In  order  to  acquaint  a  potential  firm 
with  the  committee's  program,  work- 
shops are  set  up  in  various  areas  of  the 
country  with  representatives  of  the 
steamship  lines  on  hand  to  answer  any 
inquiries  concerning  overseas  marketing. 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  two  of  these 
workshops  have  taken  place  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  at  Trenton  and  Newark. 
Sixteen  others  have  been  held  across  the 
country  in  major  cities  such  as  Portland, 
Oreg.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  effect  of  these  workshops,  plus  a 
periodic  world  trade  newsletter  to  many 
thousand  businessmen,  has  been  to 
spur  interest  in  the  form  of  25,000  in- 
quiries from  4,500  firms. 

The  Sunday  Star  on  October  29  pub- 
lished a  noteworthy  article  describing 
the  valuable  efforts  of  the  CASL.  Be- 
cause of  the  far-reaching  importance 
that  such  an  organization  has  on  world 
trade,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  reprinted  in  the  Record  and 
strongly  commend  its  reading  to  my 
colleagues  of  the  Senate. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Sunday  Star,  Oct.  29,  19671 

FoBziaif  TaADC  Wokkbhops  Rxallt  Stb  Up 

MzLTiNG  Pot 

(By  Charles  Covell) 

Ice  cream  for  the  Viennese,  dresses  for 
South  Africa,  lawn  sprinklers  for  Scotland, 
fiberglass  boats  for  Britain,  canned  hearts  of 
palm  and  mahl-mahl  fish  for  the  United 
States. 

These  are  some  of  the  markets  turned  up 
by  the  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines  In  its  2-year-old  foreign  trade  ex- 
pansion drive,  now  entering  the  third  year 
with  "workshops  in  various  parts  of  the 
country." 

Some  of  the  markets  are  plain  oddities, 
like  the  ice  cream,  because  Vienna  is  sup- 
posed to  be  as  well  known  abroad  for  its 
Ice  cream  as  for  its  waltzes.  Scotland's  green 
vaUeys  didn't  need  the  lawn  sprinklers  but 
they've  proven  useful  in  spraying  liquid 
fertilizer. 

The  fiberglass  boats  went  to  Dartmouth, 
Devonshire,  Itself  a  noted  boat  building  cen- 
ter. The  hearts  of  palm  are  familiar  to 
gourmets  but  the  mahl-mahl  fish?  They 
went  to  Polynesian-style  restaurants  in  the 
United  States. 

CASL's  program  to  expand  world  markets 
for  exporters  and  Importers  and,  incidentally, 
to  beef  up  business  for  its  13  member 
steamship  companies,  got  going  again  this 
fall  with  workshops  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  Seat- 
tle. Wash.,  and  St.  Louis. 

Others  are  planned  for  Memphis.  Denver, 
Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Boston  and  Hartford, 
Conn. 

WORKSHOP  visrrs 

Under  the  direction  of  CASL's  trade  ex- 
pansion director,  Robert  W.  Barrie,  the  one 
and  two-day  workshops  give  area  manu- 
facturers an  opportunity  to  visit  with  top 
management  of  the  steamship  lines,  ready 
to  answer  questions  about  overseas  mar- 
keting. 

In  addition,  a  world  trade  news  letter  is 
distributed  perlodlcany  to  about  75,000  busi- 
nessmen. To  date,  says  retired  Navy  Rear 
Admiral  Ralph  K.  James,  executive  direc- 
tor of  CASL.  the  trade  expansion  program 
has  resulted  in  26.000  inquiriee  from  4,600 
United  States  firms. 

The  Inquiries  are  processed  at  CASL 
headquarters  in  Waslilngton  and  by  the 
various  shipping  lines  and  then  forwarded 
to  a  world-wide  network  of  1,300  CASL  line 
marketing  representatives  in  major  ports. 

The  ice  cream  deal  came  out  of  a  query  by 
Sealtest  Foods  about  marketing  U.S.  ice 
cream  abroad.  Vienna  ice  cream  was  trans- 
ported to  the  United  States  by  an  Ameri- 
can passenger  ship  for  Sealtest  food  engi- 
neers to  break  down  and  analyze.  Then 
Sealtest  ice  cream  was  Introduced  at  a 
Vienna  frozen  food  show  and  made  an  In- 
stant hit. 

A  distributing  arrangement  between 
Sealtest  and  a  Vienna  chain  store  followed. 
Small  air  shipments  of  Sealtest  ice  cream 
were  made  and  now  20,000  pounds  of  Amer- 
ican ice  cream  are  going  abroad  periodically 
In  a  refrigerated  American  ship. 

The  dresses  for  South  Africa  came  about 
through  a  CASL  trade  expansion  lead. 
CASL's  Dallas  representative  alerted  Loom 
Treasures,  a  suburban  firm,  that  a  textile 
agent  In  South  Africa  had  outlets  for  Amer- 
ican dress  materials. 

A  sample  order  of  $200  was  sent  to  Cape 
Town  where  the  textile  agent,  John  E. 
Massey,  a  cousin  of  actor  Raymond  Massey, 
immediately  asked  for  more.  Today,  Loom 
Treasures  has  added  $80  000  to  its  revenues. 

The  mahl-mahl  imports  came  about 
through  a  request  from  a  Taiwan  fish  ex- 
porter about  finding  a  market  in  the  United 


States  for  his  exotic  specialty.  One  of  the 
CASL  lines  caiTled  frozen  mahl-mahl  sam- 
ples to  the  United  States  and  circulated 
them.  As  a  result,  $60,000  worth  have  been 
Imported. 

QtrlBT    IN    BRAZIL 

Another  example  of  how  the  ocean  can  be 
made  a  two-way  street  was  the  search  by  a 
canning  company  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  for  a 
U.S.  distributor  for  Its  canned  hearts  of  palm. 
The  company  took  the  question  to  a  CASL 
member  line  and  within  60  days  negotiations 
were  underway  with  a  large  Chicago  firm. 

The  Chicago  distributor  placed  an  order 
for  1.000  cases  with  the  understanding  that 
the  order  probably  would  be  repeated  every 
60  days. 

A  CASL  member  company  also  received  a 
query  from  Hart  en  de  Zwaan,  a  Dutch  sup- 
plier of  quality  paint  and  printing  ink.  ask- 
ing for  help  in  finding  a  US.  producer  of 
special  ingredients  that  go  into  top-notch 
paint. 

During  a  workshop  at  Newark,  an  execu- 
tive with  U.S.  Bronze  Powders.  Inc.  of  Flem- 
Ington,  N.J.,  which  produces  the  special  in- 
gredients, asked  about  outlets  abroad.  He 
was  put  in  touch  with  the  Dutch  firm  and 
both  are  now  profiting. 

CASL  companies  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram are  the  Farrell  Lines,  Grace  Line,  Moore. 
McCormack  Lines,  Prudential  Lines,  United 
States  Lines,  Delta  Steamship  Lines,  Gulf  & 
South  American  Steamship  Co.,  Lykes  Bros. 
Steamship  Co.,  American  Mall  Line,  American 
President  Lines,  Pacific  Far  East  Line,  States 
Steamship  Co.  and  the  Oceanic  Steamship 
Co. 


MINERAL  KING 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  senior 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel] 
recently  wrote  an  engaging  article  en- 
titled "Mineral  King:  The  Opportunity 
That  Should  Not  Be  Lost,"  which  ap- 
peared In  the  October  Issue  of  a  maga- 
zine known  as  Western  Ski  Time. 

Even  though  the  State  of  Utah  has 
what  we  call  the  greatest  snow  on  earth, 
I  recognize  the  continuing  need  to  de- 
velop additional  winter  recreation  areas 
to  serve  a  growing  population  In  the 
Western  States. 

The  article  by  the  Senator  frc«n  Cali- 
fornia makes  clear  the  need  for  more  ski 
area  development  in  his  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  in  the  West. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  his  article  be  printed  in 
full  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mineral  King:  The  Opportunitt  That 

Should  Not  Be  Lost 

(By  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel) 

Mineral  King  Is  a  beautiful  alpine  valley 
of  about  16.500  acres  In  the  Sequoia  National 
Forest.  The  Sierra  Mountain  peaks  surround- 
ing the  valley  fioor  rise  to  heights  of  10,000 
to  12,000  feet.  It  is  midway  between  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angelee  and  Is  bounded 
on  three  sides  by  the  Sequoia  National  Park. 

The  spectacular  beauty  of  Mineral  King 
has  been  enjoyed  for  years  by  those  who  have 
vacationed  in  their  valley  homes  or  who  have 
camped  and  picnicked  in  the  surroiuidlng 
mountains.  It  is  a  major  take-off  p>oint  to  the 
rugged  undeveloped  high  country  around  it. 
Activity  in  Mineral  King,  however,  has  been 
restricted  to  the  warm  summer  months.  With 
the  first  snow,  the  ticcess  road  is  closed  for 
the  winter.  In  my  view.  It  is  time  for  Mineral 
King  to  be  opened  up  as  a  major  skiing  and 
winter  sports  area  for  the  enjoyment  of  all. 


Just  five  years  ago  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Rerlew  Commlaslon,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  conservation 
leader  Laiirence  Rockefeller,  submitted  its 
rejxjrt  to  the  President  and  discussed  Amer- 
ica's future  recreational  needs.  Tht  report 
said: 

"Compared  to  63  percent  In  1980,  about  73 
percent  of  the  people  will  be  living  in  metro- 
politan areas  by  the  year  2000.  There  wUl  be 
more  young  people  The  proportion  of  those 
in  the  15-24  age  bracket — the  most  active  of 
all — will  go  from  the  current  13  percent  of 
the  total  to  about  17  percent  by  1976. 

"Incomes,  for  one  thing,  will  be  higher. 
With  a  projected  annual  growth  rate  of  gross 
national  product  of  3.5  percent,  disposable 
consumer  Income  is  exi>ected  to  rise  from 
$354  blUton  in  1960,  to  $706  bUllon  by  1976, 
and  to  $1,437  billion  by  2000.  More  people 
will  be  moving  into  the  higher  income 
brackets.  In  1957,  about  14  percent  of  the 
consumer  units  had  incomes  of  $10,000  and 
over:  by  1976,  it  is  estimated  the  proportion 
will  l>e  up  to  40  percent  and  by  2000  to  60 
jjercent  (in  constant  1959  dollars). 

"People  will  have  more  free  time.  By  1976, 
It  Is  estimated  that  the  standard  scheduled 
workweek  will  average  36  hours  for  the  entire 
Industrial  work  force  versiis  39  hours  in  1960. 
And  by  2000  it  may  be  down  to  32  hours. 
Much  of  the  extra  time  will  go  to  recreation; 
at  least  one-fifth  of  free  time  goes  Into  out- 
door recreation  today,  and  we  may  expect  at 
least  this  much  In  the  future." 

The  Commission's  projections  dramatize 
the  urgency  for  action  today  to  meet  the 
demands  of  tomorrow.  The  development  of 
Mineral  King  Is  the  kind  of  timely  action 
needed  to  meet  the  demands  foreseen  by  the 
Commission. 

With  a  vertical  rise  second  only  to  the 
famed  Chamonix  Area  in  the  Alps,  it  can 
become  a  famous  international  winter  sports 
area,  attracting  the  world's  beet  skiers.  Its 
varied  terrain  would  provide  enjoyment  to 
skiers  of  all  ages  and  all  levels  of  proficiency. 
The  potential  of  Mineral  King  for  develop- 
ment as  a  year-round  vacation  spot  has  been 
recognized  and  studied  by  Federal  ofilcials  for 
over  20  years.  Forest  Service  officials  have 
worked  closely  with  National  Park  officials 
to  Insure  that  the  eventual  development 
would  harmonize  with  the  adjoining  Sequoia 
National  Park. 

The  Forest  Service  first  invited  proposals 
to  develop  Mineral  King  in  1949.  but  the  cost 
of  constructing  a  year-round  road  proved  too 
great  an  obstacle. 

By  1966  the  demand  for  recreational  oppor- 
tunities had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  Forest  Service  again  invited  proposals 
for  the  valley's  development.  After  careful 
consideration  of  a  number  of  excellent  pro- 
posals, the  proposal  submitted  by  Walt  Disney 
Productions  was  selected,  and  a  preliminary 
three-year  permit  was  awarded  the  company 
to  study,  and  plan  the  detailed  development 
of  the  area. 

As  could  have  been  expected,  the  Disney 
proposal  is  an  Imaginative  one  It  provides 
for  a  central  alpine  village.  Automobiles 
would  not  be  permitted  to  Invade  the  valley; 
they  would  be  parked  at  the  valley  entrance. 
Continuous  transportation  by  a  new  system, 
estbeticaUy  compatible  with  the  alpine  set- 
ting, would  move  people  in  and  out  of  the 
valley.  Ski  lifts  and  tramways  would  take 
summer  and  winter  vacationers  to  eight 
major  alpine  bowls  above  the  valley  floor. 
Under  Forest  Servlc«  supervision,  prices 
would  be  held  at  a  level  assuring  that  food 
and  lodging  would  be  available  at  reason- 
able cost  for  families  and  tourists. 

Since  early  1966.  the  Walt  Disney  and 
Forest  Service  planners  have  worked  together 
in  developing  the  final  detailed  plan.  The 
State  of  California  Highway  Commission  be- 
gan the  surveys  and  studies  necessary  to 
locate  and  plan  a  yearlong  access  road.  Fol- 
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lowing  detailed  on-the-ground  studies,  tech- 
nical experts  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Sute  of  Cali- 
fornia have  agreed  that  a  two-lane  road 
would  be  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  for  the 
Mineral  King  development,  and  that  It  can 
be  built  without  Jeopardy  to  any  of  the 
area's  unique  natural  values. 

Opponents  of  Mineral  King  raise  a  legiti- 
mate question  of  whether  the  valley's  pres- 
ent wllderness-lllce  condition  Is  a  more  im- 
portant public  resource  than  would  be  the 
recreation  opportunities  resulting  from  its 
development.  With  our  nation's  wilderness 
ever  shrinking,  we  have  a  solemn  duty  to 
consider  this  question  whenever  it  is  proposed 
that  the  character  of  wilderness  be  altered. 
As  a  cosponsor  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964, 
and  as  the  Senate  author  of  the  first  addition 
to  our  nation's  wilderness  system  under  that 
Act,  I  am  especially  sensitive  to  that  obliga- 
tion. 

Mineral  King  Is  rtrtually  surrounded  by 
wllderness-llke  country,  but  It  does  not 
qualify  as  wilderness  itself.  There  is  a  road 
Into  its  very  heart.  A  mining  road  into  Min- 
eral King  was  built  In  the  1920's.  It  has  since 
been  Improved  to  serve  dozens  of  summer 
homes,  an  old  resort  and  other  Improvements 
In  the  valley.  The  existing  road  alone  dis- 
qualifies Mineral  King  for  Inclusion  In  the 
Wilderness  System  under  the  1964  Act. 

The  possibility  of  adding  Mineral  King  to 
Sequoia  National  Park  was  studied  when  the 
boundaries  were  expanded  in  1926.  However. 
Mineral  King  was  not  proposed  for  inclusion 
In  the  park  because  mining  and  Improve- 
ments in  the  valley  were  inconsistent  with 
National  Park  objectives. 

The  demand  for  suitable  winter  sports  sites 
has  increased  dramatically  during  the  last 
few  years  and  will  continue  to  grow.  But 
areas  suitable  for  winter  sports  development 
are  extremely  limited.  Most  have  already  been 
developed.  This  need  is  particularly  critical 
in  California  where,  according  to  a  recent 
study.  35  percent  of  all  skiers  in  the  nine 
western  states  now  live. 

We  must  make  balanced  Judgments  on 
whether  any  given  resource  should  be  devel- 
oped commercially,  developed  for  recreation, 
or  maintained  in  its  natural  state.  These  are 
difficult  Judgments  for  which  there  are  all 
too  few  guldeposts.  But  if  we  fall  to  allocate 
a  balanced  portion  of  our  total  resources  to 
each  of  these  needs,  sheer  economic  and 
demographic  pressures  will  lay  waste  to  the 
remaining  wilderness  we  possess. 

People  will  continue  to  go  to  the  moun- 
tains. There  Is  no  way  to  stop  them.  Indeed, 
why  should  we  try  to  stop  them?  Is  it  not 
far  better  for  their  government  to  help  set 
aside  specific  and  suitable  areas  for  their  en- 
joyment and  recreation?  If  we  fall  to  develop 
selected  areas,  such  as  Mineral  King,  the  50 
million  people  who  will  be  in  California  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  century  wUl  spill  over 
the  sides  of  the  coasUl  cities  and  ravage  the 
Sierra  with  unplanned  and  undirected  en- 
thusiasm for  the  vanishing  outdoors. 

The  best  assurance  that  we  will  perma- 
nenUy  protect  portions  of  our  natural  herit- 
age lies  in  orderly  development  to  accom- 
modate the  demands  of  our  growing  popula- 
tion to  be  near  nature. 

In  Mineral  King.  California  has  an  out- 
standing opportunity  that  should  not  be  lost. 
It  Is  a  spectacularly  unique  area  which,  if 
carefully  planned,  can  be  developed  into  one 
of  the  finest  recreation  complexes  of  the 
world. 


November  8,  1967 


A  CLOSER  LOOK  AT  THE  PROBLEMS 
OP  RETIRED  PEOPLE 

Mr.  WILLLVMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
of  October  16,  1967.  carried  an  Informa- 
tive story  describing  the  increasing  In- 
terest demonstrated  by  Members  of  Con- 


gress in  problems  faced  by  Increasing 
numbers  of  retired  Americans. 

As  the  story  points  out,  there  Is  a 
growing  realization  that  this  Nation  Is 
now  in  the  midst  of  a  retirement  revolu- 
tion, in  terms  of  population  affected  and 
in  terms  of  added  length  to  the  avefage 
period  of  retirement. 

Many  of  the  problems  that  arise  be- 
cause of  the  new  dimensions  of  retire- 
ment are  being  studied  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  and  as 
chairman  of  that  comlttee  I  believe  that 
the  Congress  has  a  clear  responsibility 
to  give  full  Information  about  such  prob- 
lems to  the  Congress  and  to  the  public. 

But  such  problems  will  be  understood 
only  if  they  are  related  to  the  institution 
of  retirement  itself,  as  it  now  is  and  as  it 
will  become. 

For  that  reason.  I  believe  that  Senator 
Walter  Mondale,  of  Minnesota,  Is  per- 
forming a  great  service  for  the  commit- 
tee and  for  Congress  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Retirement  and  the 
Individual.  He  has  already  conducted 
productive  hearings  in  Washington.  D.C., 
and  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and  I  know  that 
he  plans  to  continue  his  Inquiry  with  his 
characteristic  energy  and  incisiveness. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  article  reported  on  many  of  the 
major  points  already  made  by  witnesses 
before  the  Mondale  subcommittee.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
reprinted  in  the  Record. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Closer  Look  at  the  Problems  of  Retired 
People 

I  Note. — New  concern  is  centering  on  the 
elderly.  The  White  House  has  a  Job  program. 
Congress  is  digging  into  retirement  problems. 
Business,  too.  is  surveying  the  Impact  of  a 
retirement  revolution.) 

The  country's  "older  Americans"  are  pop- 
ping back  into  the  national  spotlight. 

Not  since  the  passage  of  medicare  In  mid- 
1965  has  there  been  such  a  flurry  of  attention 
given  to  the  elderly. 

The  White  House,  in  the  closing  days  of 
September,  gave  the  go-ahead  for  a  big  step- 
up  in  spending  on  an  employment  program 
for  people  aged  60  and  over.  They  will  be  paid 
for  Jobs  ranging  from  highway  beautlfication 
to  care  of  foster  children. 

Congress,  for  its  part,  is  exploring  the  broad 
range  of  problems  that  older  persons  face — 
from  a  skimpy  pension  to  forced  retirement. 
New  laws  of  Importance  to  business  and  to 
people  young  and  old  could  emerge. 

A  REVOLUTION 

Behind  all  the  activity  is  a  growing  realiza- 
tion that  this  nation  is  now  In  the  midst  of 
a  retirement  revolution. 

Americans  65  and  over  now  number  nearly 
19  million.  By  1980.  there  will  be  23  million 
in  that  age  group. 

Science  and  improved  medical  care,  all  the 
while,  keep  stretching  the  life  span.  Health 
and  vigor  now  are  retained  by  more  and  more 
people  into  their  seventies  and  beyond. 

Retirement  age.  however,  keeps  getting 
lower  under  the  pressure  of  automation  and 
technology. 

Result:  a  growing  army  of  the  elderly  who 
feel  that  they  have  been  put  on  the  shelf 
prematurely.  They  complain  of  the  pinch  of 
poverty,  the  pangs  of  loneliness. 

What  Is  it  really  like  to  retire?  The  ques- 
tion Is  pertinent  for  working  people.  Of  the 
78  million  Americans  who  are  now  employed, 
aljout  13  million  will  reach  retirement  time 
wltbln  the  next  10  yean. 


HOW   AUTHOBITIES  FEIL 

Experts  In  many  fields  in  recent  weeks  have 
testified  on  today's  retirement  revolution  be- 
fore various  committees  of  Congress.  Here  is 
the  picture  that  emerges — 

Poverty.  The  link  between  poverty  and  old 
age  Is  an  ancient  one.  Experts  say  that  link 
has  not  yet  been  broken  for  many  older 
people. 

Sociologist  Abram  Jaffe,  of  Columbia  Unl- 
verslty,  testified  that  three  fourths  of  all 
unmarried  pensioners  are  living  in  poverty— 
on  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000  annually. 

Says  Mr.  Jaffe : 

"Retire  and  go  broke.  Pension  incomes 
are  far  too  low.  Pensioners'  economic  po- 
sitlon  In  society  Is  steadily  deteriorating." 

Retirement  usually  means  that  a  person 
must  get  along  on  half  or  less  of  his  working- 
time  Income.  Inflation,  year  after  year,  eats 
Into  the  buying  power  of  the  pension  checlc. 

Very  few  companies  increase  pensions  for 
people  already  retired  to  help  meet  higher 
living  costs.  Social  Security  payments  are 
Increased  from  time  to  time  for  those  already 
retired,  but  the  fatter  benefits  usually  lag 
behind  the  rise  in  prices. 

Proposals  are  being  made  to  raise  Income 
of  pensioners  by  granting  automatic  In- 
creases In  line  with  rising  prices— putting 
Social  Security  pensions  on  a  cost-of-living 
escalator.  Other  proposals  would  go  even  fur- 
ther. For  example:  Columbia's  Mr.  Jaffe 
wants  to  put  Social  Security  on  an  escalator 
that  would  keep  pension  payments  at  not 
less  than  75  per  cent  of  wages  prevailing 
for  people  on  their  Jobs. 

Retirement  age 

Aging  is  an  exceedingly  Individua:  experi- 
ence, ■yet  the  trend  in  the  U.S.  is  toward 
blanket  retirement  policies. 

Automatic  retirement  at  65  is  found  to  be 
the  general  rule. 

Compames  are  said  to  favor  that  approach 
because  It  does  away  with  arguments  over 
the  merits  of  keeping  one  employe  and  not 
another  after  a  certain  age  has  been  reached. 

Retirement  age  keeps  dropping.  Men  and 
women  can  stop  working  and  draw  reduced 
Social  Security  at  62.  A  widow  can  get  So- 
cial Security  retirement  beneflts  at  60.  Work- 
ers In  some  key  industries — autos.  steel, 
farm  equipment,  for  example — can  take  early 
retirement  at  the  age  of  55. 

Yet  people  are  retaining  their  "vouth" 
longer. 

Augustus  Klnzel.  president  of  the  Salk  In- 
stitute for  Biological  Studies,  stressed  the 
vigor  and  health  of  today's  older  people  and 
made  this  prediction: 

"By  1980  ...  the  man  of  65  to  75  years 
of  age  .  .  .  win  have  that  health  and  vigor 
.  .  .  which  he  had  at  45  to  55  years  of  age.  ' 

With  longer  lives,  and  earlier  retirement, 
the  time  Is  coming,  say  the  experts,  when 
moat  Americans  will  live  as  long  after  they 
have  stopped  working  as  before. 

Question  raised:  Will  this  vast  amount  of 
time  be  used  constructively  or  in  aimless 
boredom? 

Finding  jobs 

Manpower  experts  told  the  lawmakers  that 
jobs  for  older  people  are  hard  to  get  and 
to  keep. 

The  accent  in  business  and  Industry  is  on 
youth.  Getting  a  Job  after  the  age  of  45  is 
often  very  difficult.  Obtaining  one  at  65  Is 
even  tougher. 

Older  people  in  large  numbers  want  to 
work  beyond  retirement  age.  Often,  though, 
they  are  let  go  "to  make  room  for  the  voung 
ones." 

One  expert  estimated  that  3  out  of  4  reach- 
ing the  age  of  65  in  good  health  retire 
Involuntarily. 

Efforts  to  make  Jobs  for  older  people  have 
had  only  limited  success.  Mrs  Walter  W. 
Walkor.  chairman  of  the  Minnesota  Gov- 
ernor's Citizens  Council  on  Aging,  testified 
that  older  people  in  her  State  are  acting  as 
"foster  grandparents"  for  mentally  retarded 
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adults  and  children  In  State  and  church 
InstltutlonB.  The  program  has  aided  both  the 
helper  and  the  patient.  The  trouble  Is  only 
138  have  been  lucky  enough  to  get  jobs  as 
"foster  grandparents" — and  the  State  has 
400,000  aged  people. 

Retirement  "shock" 

Workers  all  across  the  U.S.  are  found  to 
be  Ill-prepared  for  retirement  and  the  big 
changes  it  brings.  For  thousands  each  year, 
say  the  experts,  retirement  becomes  a  per- 
sonal crisis — a  time  of  emptiness,  depression 
and  helplessness. 

Listen  to  Edward  L.  Bortz.  a  doctor  at 
Lankenau  Hospital  in  Philadelphia: 

"There  is  a  clinical  syndrome  known  as 
retirement  shock.  This  is  well  known  to 
doctors  and  laymen  alike.  Physicians  come 
face  to  face  with  anxiety  neuroses,  depression 
and  despair,  and,  at  times,  self-destruction, 
if  the  retired  one,  shut  off  from  fellow  work- 
men and  associates.  Is  unable  to  face  the  ogre 
of  loss  of  status  and  Isolation." 

One  expert  In  the  field  of  health  is  quoted 
this  way  in  pointing  out  the  problems  faced 
on  retirement; 

"You  know,  one  day  you  are  sought  after 
by  all  of  your  coUeagfues,  your  associates  and 
citizens  for  advice,  counsel  and  assistance 
and  for  your  participation  and  Involvement. 
The  next  day  nobody  wants  you  at  all.  You 
are  the  same  person  that  you  were  the  day 
before.  What's  the  difference?  You  are  one 
dav  older:  you've  had  your  birthday:  you  are 
65!" 

Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale  (Dem.l.  of 
Minnesota,  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  on 
retirement  and  the  Individual,  says: 

"We  are  not  ready  In  terms  of  understand- 
ing the  subtle,  yet  profound,  changes  with 
which  the  Individual  must  cope  when  he  re- 
tires— voluntarily  or  otherwise — from  his  Job 
in  this  work-oriented  society  of  ours. 

"There  Is  a  tendency  to  downgrade  those 
who  are  no  longer  engaged  In  productive  la- 
bor, and,  as  a  result,  retirement  to  many  be- 
comes a  time  of  being  shunted  aside  and  be- 
ing made  to  feel  useless.  Indeed  even  worth- 
less." 

Senator  Mondale  Is  pushing  for  more  pre- 
retirement preparation  and  counseling  for 
today's  workers. 

Jc*n  W.  Gardner.  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
thinks  an  answer  to  retirement  shock  may 
be  clinics  run  by  the  nation's  businesses.  He 
says: 

"I  would  like  to  see  the  time  come  when 
many  employing  organizations  will  sponsor 
mid-career  clinics  to  which  men  and  women 
can  go  to  re-examine  the  goals  of  their  work- 
ing life  and  consider  changes  in  direction. 

"Schools,  universities,  unions  and  other 
organizations  could  have  similar  clinics." 

But  what  would  mid-career  clinics  have  to 
do  with  retirement?  Answers  Secretary  Gard- 
ner: 

"A  great  deal.  If  the  individual  reaching 
retirement  la  fully  alive  and  accustomed  to 
thinking  constructively  about  life's  transi- 
tions, he  win  be  far  better  fitted  for  that 
next  stage  of  the  Journey. 

"All  too  often  the  man  reaching  age  65 
has  spyent  much  of  his  work  career  In  a  rou- 
tine or  a  blind-alley  Job,  has  been  denied 
the  opportunity  to  think  actively  and  con- 
structively about  the  use  of  his  abilities 
and  has  learned  no  new  skills  or  Interests 
for  years.  Then  we  plunge  him  Into  one  of 
life's  toughest  adjustments  and  expect  him 
to  make  It  easily." 

PROBUCMS    .    .    .    CONTENTMENT 

Attention  now  being  given  to  the  nation's 
"older  Americans"  by  Congress  and  the 
White  House  centers  on  the  problems  of 
getting  old. 

Not  aU  the  elderly  fit  Into  that  group.  Mil- 
lions of  retired  people  have  ample  funds  to 
live  on.  Millions  more  are  happy  to  be  able 
to  Ignore  the  alarm  clock  and  never  work 
again.  About  all  some  retired  persons  miss 


about  their  jobs  Is  the  money.  Yet,  for  mU- 
llons  of  other  retired  people,  as  brought  out 
In  hearings  in  Congress,  the  "golden  years" 
hold  no  glitter.  Retirement  becomes  a  bar- 
ren, unproductive  period  between  working 
years  and  death. 

"NEED   TO    BE    NEEDED" 

Says  Secretary  Gardner:  "Like  everyone 
else,  older  people  need  to  be  needed. 

"They  need  to  have  something  to  occupy 
their  hands  and  minds  and  hearts." 

As  the  retirement  revolution  gathers  mo- 
mentum, the  nation's  "older  Americans"  are 
going  to  be  pressing  more  and  more  for  that 
"something"  Secretary  Gardner  is  talking 
about. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  No- 
vember 13  issue  of  Newsweek  magazine 
contains  a  most  interesting  article  en- 
titled "Whose  Benefit?— Whose  Doubt?" 
which  relates  to  what  the  magazine  de- 
scribes as  "the  growing  split  between  the 
U.S.  administration  and  the  press  in 
Vietnam."  The  article  observes: 

On  one  side  General  Westmoreland  and 
embassy  chiefs  Ellsworth  Bunker  and  Eugene 
Locke  argue  the  war  is  Inexorably  being  won 
by  the  United  States  and  South  Vietnamese 

forces. 

The  article  goes  on  to  state : 

On  the  other  side,  the  senior  correspond- 
ents among  the  600  or  so  newsmen  covering 
Vietnam  appear  to  be  reporting  another  war. 

The  article  points  out  an  interesting 
reversal  of  the  usual  complaint  made  by 
the  administration  about  its  critics — 
that  only  those  who  have  been  In  Viet- 
nam for  a  considerable  period  of  time 
can  really  understand  the  situation. 
Newsweek  comments : 

A  few  years  ago,  the  official  complaint  was 
that  the  reporters  were  green  young  news- 
men— the  Saigon  commandos — out  to  make  a 
quick  reputation  by  knocking  everything. 
Now  the  complaint  Is  that,  as  one  U.S.  official 
In  Saigon  put  It  last  week:  "There  Is  such  a 
thing  as  being  around  too  long." 

Saigon  newsmen  argue  that  the  "old 
hands"  In  Vietnam  are  the  only  ones  who 
really  know  what  is  going  on.  Unlike  fresh 
recruits  and  occasional  visitors,  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  captivated  by  the  excitement  of 
combat  or  Impressed  by  the  offlclB.l  line  of 
high-ranking  spokesmen.  They  have  been 
around  long  enough  to  see  for  themselves 
what  Is  happening  and  have  cultivated 
sources  that  do  not  pipe  the  "official"  view. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  article  referred  to  above 
be  Inserted  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Whose   Benetit?   Whose   Doubt? 

Vice  President  Humphrey,  weary  and  sun- 
burned after  a  day  In  the  field  with  U.S. 
troops  In  Vietnam  last  week,  t&ceA  some  30 
American  correspondents  at  Chu  Lai  and 
asked  them  a  favor:  "When  you  speak  to 
the  American  people  give  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  to  our  side.  I  don't  think  that's  asking 
too  much.  We're  in  this  together." 

Back  in  the  ranks  one  veteran  newsman 
grumbled:  "Benefit  of  the  doubt?  Hell,  what 
do  they  think  we've  been  doing  for  the  past 
six  years?" 

These  two  points  of  view  dramatize  the 
growing  split  between  the  U.S.  Administra- 
tion and  the  press  in  Vietnam.  On  one  side 
General  Westmoreland  and  embassy  chiefs 
Ellsworth  Bunker  and  Eugene  Locke  argue 
the  war  Is  Inexorably  being  won  by  the  U.S., 


and  South  Vietnamese  forces.  As  evidence 
they  point  to  such  statistics  m  the  Increas- 
ing number  of  roads  that  are  open  to  s&fe 
travel,  the  amount  of  land  under  govern- 
ment control,  the  fact  that  planes  now  land 
unscathed  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  airport  and  the 
number  of  Viet  Cong  who  are  deserting.  "In 
World  War  n  you  could  clearly  see  the  light 
at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  when  the  tide  was 
turned,"  says  a  U.8.  spokesman.  "Here  the 
signs  of  progress  are  little  things." 

On  the  other  side,  the  senior  correspond- 
ents among  the  600  or  so  newsmen  covering 
Vietnam  appear  to  be  reporting  another 
w^ar: 

R.  W.  Apple  Jr..  who  heads  the  three-man 
New  York  Tlmee  bureau  in  Saigon,  argued 
in  August:  "In  the  opinion  of  most  disin- 
terested observers,  the  war  is  not  going  well. 
Victory  Is  not  close  at  hand.  It  may  be 
beyond  reach." 

Robert  Shaplen.  The  New  Yorker's  Far 
East  correspondent,  wrote  on  Sept.  29:  "The 
assumption — primarily  an  American  one — 
that  the  Vietnamese  elections  .  .  .  have  had, 
or  are  likely  to  have,  any  salutary  effect  on 
the  war  or  on  the  Internal  political  situa- 
tion here  Is  regarded  by  most  Vietnamese  as 
unwarranted  and  unrealistic." 

Peter  Arnett.  the  Associated  Press's  Pulit- 
zer Prize  winner,  wrote  In  mid -September: 
"The  dispirited  Vietnamese  Army,  shot 
through  with  Inefficiency,  often  lacks  the  win 
for  combat  and  Is  Increasingly  prone  to  let 
Americans  do  the  fighting  .  .  .  The  loss  of 
American  lives  traceable  to  Vietnamese  In- 
action or  Incompetence  is  expected  to 
rise  .  .  ." 

Merton  D  Perry,  a  Newsweek  correspond- 
ent In  Saigon,  added  in  a  report  last  month: 
"The  South  Vietnamese  Army,  in  short,  is 
sick.  Uke  the  society  which  created  It.  it  Is 
riddled  with  factionalism,  nepotism,  corrup- 
tion. Inefficiency,  incompetence  and  coward- 
ice." 

Such  coverage  out  of  Vietnam  about  the 
progress — or  what  the  correspondents  con- 
sider the  lack  of  progress — is  of  genuine  con- 
cern to  the  Administration.  As  one  observer 
puts  it:  "The  people  get  their  information 
through  the  press  filter  and  how  the  war  Is 
reported  could  seriously  affect  the  views  of 
the  American  people."  Indeed,  newsmen  in 
Saigon  have  the  distinct  Impression  that 
they  are  regarded  by  Washington  as  "a  prob- 
lem second  only  to  the  Viet  Cong." 

This  estimate  naay  be  overlnflated.  Never- 
theless, the  Administration  has  reason  to  be 
concerned.  The  latest  Gallup  poll  Indicates 
that  70  per  cent  of  the  American  people 
think  the  Administration  Isn't  giving  them 
all  the  facts  about  the  war.  Increasingly, 
newspapers  are  breaking  with  the  President 
and  calling  for  a  pause  in  the  bombing.  The 
White  House,  to  provide  Administration 
spokesmen  with  material  to  counteract  these 
views,  recently  set  up  a  Vietnam-war  Infor- 
mation center — cynically  dubbed  by  some 
newsmen  the  Viet  Prop  group — under  Har- 
old Kaplan,  a  onetime  press  deputy  at  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Vietnam  Its  first  document, 
a  ten-page  memo  from  Saigon,  was  aimed  at 
refuting  critics  who  claim  the  war  Is  a  stale- 
mate. One  point;  enemy  troop  strength  has 
dropped  from  a  toUl  of  126.000  in  August. 
1966  (the  peak)  to  118,000. 

SOMETHING   POSITIVE 

The  Administration  argues  that  only  the 
government — by  necessity — has  the  "big  pic- 
ture" of  the  war.  It  also  argues  that  the 
newsmen,  particularly  the  TV  men,  are  un- 
der pressure  from  headquarters  for  exclusive 
stuff  which  seeks  out  the  drMnatic.  When 
CBS  newsman  Jack  Laurence  trekked  to  Con 
Thlen  In  early  September  to  film  the  shelling 
of  the  marines  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Just 
south  of  the  Demilitarized  Zone,  be  set  off 
a  chain  reaction  of  coverage  that  soured  some 
military  men.  "The  enemy  firing  200  rounds 
of  artillery  at  Con  Thlen  doesn't  mean  a  rat's 
nest  tartlcally."  claims  Col.  Roger  BcuLkaom. 
director  of  defense  Information,  "but  that's 
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what  gets  the  headlines  while  no  one  writes 
about  the  fact  that  vUlagea  that  could  only 
bring  In  15  per  cent  of  their  rice  crop  a  year 
ago  can  bring  in  50  per  cent  this  year  be- 
cause their  area  has  been  pacified  "  And  in 
the  same  vein,  a  visiting  official  from  Wash- 
ington complained  to  a  newsman  In  Saigon 
recently:  "There's  discouragement  In  the 
U.S.  over  our  progress  in  Vietnam  because 
you  reporters  are  only  writing  about  nega- 
tive things.  Why  don't  you  write  something 
positive?" 

Not  all  observers,  of  course,  are  negative. 
Look  magazine  last  week  offered  Gen.  Omar 
Bradley's  impressions  of  the  two  weeks  he 
spent  In  Vietnam  last  summer.  Concluded 
the  retired  five-star  general:  "History,  I  be- 
lieve, will  Judge  that.  alongsUe  Berlin,  Greece. 
Cuba  and  Korea.  Vietnam  was  one  of  our 
finest  hours."  And  columnist  Joseph  Alsop. 
who  has  been  visiting  Vietnam  twice  a  year 
since  1964.  has  been  consistently  sanguine. 
"There  is  no  stalemate  here."  Alsop  wrote 
from  Saigon  late  last  month.  "Gen.  WUHam 
C.  Westmoreland  at  last  has  the  other  side 
over  a  barrel."  Such  reports  delight  the  Pen- 
tagon. Says  Bankson:  "It's  like  grandma 
coming  for  a  visit  and  looking  at  your  son 
and  saying  'my.  how  he's  grown"  when  you 
hardly  realized  It." 

Military  historian  Gen.  S.  L.  A.  Marshall 
also  defends  the  Administration's  position. 
"The  great  difficulty  over  there."  he  says,  "is 
with  the  old  hands  who  made  up  their  minds 
some  years  ago  that  we  were  wrong  In  get- 
ting into  the  fight  and  wrong  to  pursue  It. 
and  they'll  maintain  that  position  at  all 
costs." 

TOO    LONG 

This  charge  is  one  of  the  ironies  in  the 
tangle  of  ironies  that  abound  in  Vietnam 


missions — rather  than  the  upheavals  in  Viet- 
namese society — friction  was  relatively  light. 
Even  tiirough  1966  reporters  were  moderately 
receptive  to  the  government's  insistent  claim 
that  It  "could  see  the  light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel.  "  Says  one  newsman,  a  veteran  of 
four  years;  "Last  fall  we  had  a  real  opti- 
mistic period  out  here.  With  operations  In 
War  Zone  C  and  Cedar  Falls,  a  good  number 
of  correspondents  thought  we  were  making 
headway  in  the  main-force  war." 

But  this  spring  the  enemy  sent  troops 
across  the  DMZ.  It  became  obvious  U.S.  forces 
were  not  Just  fighting  a  mopplng-up  opera- 
tion. American  troop  losses  rose  above  those 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  (ARVNi. 
Westmoreland  called  for  more  American  sol- 
diers and  newsmen  began  probing  to  find  out 
what  the  ARVN  was  doing  to  fight  the  war. 

Officially,  the  U.S.  military  Insisted  the 
main  problem  with  the  ARVN  was  simply  the 
bad  press  it  was  getting.  At  the  daily  4:45 
briefings  in  Saigon  (referred  to  by  newsmen 
as  "the  follies"),  the  military  began  ticking 
off  ARVN  victories — and  Ignored  ARVN  fail- 
ures. 

Such  omissions  discredited  the  credibility 
of  the  big  picture.  Even  peripheral  Issues 
have  chipped  away  at  the  U.S.  mission's  repu- 
tation. Claims  that  marijuana  was  smoked 
widely  by  U.S.  troops  In  Vietnam  were  dis- 
missed by  Brig.  Gen.  Winant  Sidle,  MACV 
Information  chief  in  Saigon.  But  newsmen 
Interviewed  the  Army's  Provost  Marshal  in 
Vietnam,  who  said  that  marijuana  was  not 
only  a  problem,  it  was  one  of  the  Army's 
most  serious  problems. 

COBRAS 

When  Washington  reads  Vietnam's  "bad 
press,"   it   often    rockets    Its   disapproval    to 


A  few  years  ago.  the  official  complaint  was     officials  in  Saigon  and  demands  to  know  why 

such  downbeat  stories  are  being  filed.  As  a 
result,  military  and  civilian  aides  In  Vietnam 
are  often  caught  in  a  cross  fire  between 
Washington  and  the  press.  Says  the  AP's 
John  Wheeler:  'Lately,  the  Information  of- 
ficers in  many  units  look  at  us  as  if  we  were 
a  basketful  of  cobras." 

Perhaps  the  factor  that  contributes  most 
to  the  government-press  spilt  Is  the  recur- 
rent claim  that  the  corner  has  been  turned. 
"I've  been  hearing  that  since  1961,"  says  one 
seven-year  veteran.  'The  strategic  hamlets 
set  the  stage;  the  first  helicopters  were  going 
to  make  the  difference;  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  was 
going  to  do  the  Job;  "Big  Minh"  was  going 
to  make  the  change;  then  it  was  Gen  Nguyen 
Khanh;  then  U.S.  troops,  then  the  revised 
pacification  programs,  then  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  civlilan  aid  programs.  Now  it  is 
the  new  government  and  the  reorganization 
of  pacification  under  the  military." 

One  U.S.  mission  spokesman  admits  victory 
claims  have  been  continuously  overstated  in 
the  past.  "We've  cried  'wolf  once  too  often.  " 
he  confe.sses.  "Yet  we  see  the  start  of  solu- 
tions to  lots  of  problems.  The  congestion  In 
the  port  of  Saigon  is  an  example.  When  the 
reporters  were  writing  about  how  bad  It  was. 
we  said  that  we  saw  the  light  at  the  end  of 
this  particular  tunnel.  Now  the  port  is  actu- 
ally functioning  smoothly,  but  the  reporters 
have  lost  interest  in  It." 


that  the  reporters  were  green  young  news- 
men— the  Saigon  commandoes — out  to 
make  a  quick  reputation  by  knocking  every- 
thing. Now  the  complaint  is  that,  as  one 
U.S.  official  In  Saigon  put  It  last  week: 
"There  is  such  a  tiling  as  being  around  too 
long." 

Saigon  newsmen  argue  that  the  "old  hands" 
In  Vietnam  are  the  only  onjs  who  really 
know  what  Is  going  on.  Unlike  fresh  recruits 
and  occasional  visitors,  they  are  not  likely 
to  be  captivated  by  the  excitement  of  com- 
bat or  impressed  by  the  official  line  of  high- 
ranking  spokesmen.  They  have  been  around 
long  enough  to  see  for  themselves  what  is 
happening  and  have  cultivated  sources  that 
do  not  pipe  the  "official"  '.-lew. 

As  for  the  so-called  "big  picture,"  Saigon 
newsmen  argue  It  Is  sadly  out  of  focus.  The 
government  bases  its  opumism  about  the  w,ir 
on  battle  reports,  statistics,  and  the  great 
military  information-collection  machine  fed 
by  reports  from  all  over  the  country.  Against 
this  behemoth,  newsmen  have  to  rely  on  their 
own  battlefield  observations  and  Intuitive 
sense.  "Anybody  who  has  been  in  the  field." 
says  William  Tuohy.  correspondent  for  The 
Los  Angeles  Times,  "knows  that  In  95  out 
of  100  cases  there  is  literally  no  such  thing 
as  a  body  count.  All  you  get  is  the  estimate 
of  the  local  commander — and  how  many  guys 
are  going  to  admit  failure  In  an  official  re- 
port?" 

This  critical  stance  has  come  as  a  surprise 
to  many  military  men.  who  thought  they 
could  count  on  the  press's  "loyalty."  "A  lot 
of  generals."  says  Arnett.  "got  used  to  having 
press  coverage  that  was  all  praise  during 
World  War  II." 

The  appeal  to  loyalty  is  a  familiar  one  In 
Saigon.  In  1963  when  The  New  York  Tlmes's 
David  Haiberstam.  the  UPI"8  Neil  Sheehan 
and  the  AP's  Malcolm  Browne  were  critical  of 
the  Diem  regime,  one  frustrated  visiting  com- 
mander told  Browne:  "Get  on  the  team." 

OPTIMISM 

During  1964  and  1965  the  big  news  was 
the  US.  troop  buildup.  As  long  as  newsmen 
focused  on  the  military's  search-and-destroy 
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next  year.  Washington  will  put  more  and 
more  pressure  on  Saigon  officials  to  show 
progress  in  the  war  and  to  produce  a  "gocxi 
press."  If  the  war  news  Just  isn't  good,  these 
reporters  beUeve,  the  press  and  the  govern- 
ment will  be  at  one  another's  throats.  And 
even  If  the  war  news  does  take  a  decided 
turn  for  the  better,  there  is  sUU  the  problem 
of  whether  the  officials  can  get  the  story 
across.  Such  is  the  legacy  of  past  mistakes 


IN  coNcsm: 

Barry  Zorthian,  head  of  the  Joint  United 
States  Public  Affairs  Office  In  Saigon,  has 
subdued  some  of  the  conflicts  between  the 
press  and  the  government.  "I  wouldn't  charge 
the  press  with  deliberate  blindness  or  dis- 
tortion." he  says,  "but  It  does  tend  to  look 
for  the  critical  to  keep  the  government  on 
the  straight  and  narrow.  Tlie  Vietnamese  are 
measured  against  hi?h  standards,  but  there 
is  progress.  Once  an  impression  Is  set  It  Is 
hard  to  dislodge.  TTie  impression  about  the 
ARVN,  for  example,  is  set  In  concrete." 

Will  relations  between  the  government  and 
the  press  become  still  more  bitter?  Some  re- 
porters argue  that  they  wlU.  They  believe  that 
when   the   U.S.   election  campaign  heats   up 


CONCLUSION    OF   MORNINQ 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  Is  concluded. 
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DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  unfinished  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  win  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk,  a 
bill  <HSi.  8569)  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  other  activities  chargeable 
in  whole  or  In  part  against  the  revenues 
of  said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendments  be  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that 
the  bill,  as  thus  amended,  be  regarded 
for  purposes  of  amendment  as  original 
text,  provided  that  no  point  of  order 
shall  be  considered  to  have  been  waived 
by  reason  of  agreement  to  the  request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows : 

On  page  2.  line  1,  after  the  word  "and", 
strike  out  "e56.000.000"  and  Insert  "$68,000.- 
000";  In  line  22,  after  the  word  "appropri- 
ated", strike  out  "»48,100,000"  and  Insert 
"«79,200,000";  and,  on  page  3,  line  3,  after 
the  words  "general  fund",  strike  out  "$31,- 
800,000"  and  Insert  "$62,900,000". 

On  page  3.  line  14.  after  the  word  "Com- 
missioners", strike  out  "$25,886,000"  and  In- 
sert  "$26,509,700". 

On  page  4,  line  20.  after  the  word  "pur- 
poses", strike  out  "$91,995,000"  and  Insert 
"$92,541,700";  at  the  beginning  of  line  21, 
strike  out  "$248,000"  and  Insert  "$288.400 "; 
on  page  5.  line  13,  after  the  word  "exceed"', 
strike  out  '"$16,000"  and  Insert  "$25,000";  and. 
In  line  15.  after  the  word  "each".  Insert  a 
colon  and  "Provided  further.  That  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  Is  authorized  to 
expend  in  fiscal  year  1968  the  unobligated 
balance  of  $670,000  provided  In  1967  appro- 
priations  for    communications    equipment". 

On  page  6,  line  1,  after  the  word 
"amended",  strUco  out  "$93,730,000"  and  In- 
sert "$97,481,900". 

On  page  6,  line  11,  after  the  word  "Park", 
strike  out  "$15,906,000"  and  Insert  "$16,120,- 
900";  and.  In  line  13,  after  the  word  "fund  ", 
Insert  a  colon  and  "Provided,  That  this  ap- 
propriation shall  be  available  for  the  pur- 
chase of  four  passenger  motor  vehicles". 


on  page  fl,  line  31.  after  the  word 
"Health",  strike  out  "$103,439,000"  and  In- 
sert "$104,782,900". 

On  page  8.  line  10.  after  the  word  "of", 
strike  out  "fifty-five"  and  Insert  "fifty-six"; 
in  line  11,  after  the  word  "only",  strike  out 
"$16,709,000"  and  Insert  "$16,627,300";  and. 
In  line  12,  after  the  word  "which",  strike  out 
"$11,184,800"  and  Insert  "$11,108,700". 

On  page  8.  line  19.  after  the  word  "only", 
strike  out  "$26,379,000"  and  Insert  "$26,732,- 
500";  In  line  20,  after  the  word  "which", 
strike  out  "$8,078,600"  and  Insert  "$8,086.- 
700":  and.  In  line  21,  after  the  word  "fund", 
strike  out  "$5,314,000"  and  insert  "$6,318,- 
900". 

On  page  10.  line  8,  after  the  word  "there- 
by", strike  out  "$7,790,000"  and  insert 
"$7,760,000". 

On  page  10,  line  25.  after  the  word  "South- 
east", insert  "West  Elementary  School  addi- 
tion, Morgan  Elementary  School  replacement, 
Bruce-Monroe  Elementary  Schools  replace- 
ment, new  elementary  school  In  the  vicinity 
of  40th  Street  and  Lane  Place,  Northeast, 
Carver  Elementary  School  addition,  Bennlng 
Elementary  School  replacement,  new  ele- 
mentary school  In  the  vicinity  of  44th  and 
Foote  Streets,  Northeast,  Burn-llle  Elemen- 
tary School  addition,  Orr  Elementary  School 
replacement,  Montgomery  Elementary  School 
addition,  Gage-Ek;kington  Elementary  Schools 
replacement.  Lenox  Elementary  School  addi- 
tion, Langdon  Elementary  School  addition, 
Anacostia  Senior  High  School  addition,";  on 
page  11,  line  16,  after  the  word  "Reforma- 
tory", Insert  "Institutions  for  higher  learn- 
ing, new  Receiving  Home  for  Children,  and 
the  new  District  Court  Building";  on  page 
12.  line  9.  after  the  word  "retarded",  insert 
"Moten  Elementary  School  addition.  Weath- 
erless  Elementary  School  addition,  Browne 
Junior  High  School  addition.  Wilson  Senior 
High  School  addition.  Dunbar  Senior  High 
School  addition,  preklndergarten  relocatable 
classroom  buildings,  air  conditioning  of 
Tenley-Prlendshlp  and  Bennlng  branch  li- 
braries. Chevy  Chase  community  center,  re- 
placement of  the  farm  cottage  at  District 
Training  School,  Fort  Dupont  Swimming 
Pool,":  In  line  23,  after  the  word  "plant", 
strike  out  "$1,766,000"  and  Insert  "$1,966,- 
500";  in  line  25,  after  the  word  "expended", 
strike  out  ■$79,658,000"  and  Insert  "$115,- 
552.500";  on  page  13,  line  1,  after  the  word 
"which",  strike  out  "$15,617,400"  and  insert 
"$22,781,400";  and.  In  line  5,  after  the  word 
""and",  strike  out  '"$1,528,800"  and  Insert 
"'$3,893,300"". 

On  page  17.  after  line  7,  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

■"Sec.  16.  Appropriations  In  this  Act  shall 
not  be  used  for  the  assignment  or  transfior- 
tatlon  of  students  to  public  schools  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  order  to  overcome 
racial  Imbalance." 

On  page  17,  after  line  11,  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

"Sec.  17.  The  cost  of  living  allowance  an- 
nualized In  the  appropriation  for  the  De- 
partment of  Welfare  shall  be  limited  to  the 
"net  payment"  in  computing  the  assistance 
payments  for  recipients  In  the  five  regular 
categories  of  public  assistance." 

On  page  17.  after  line  16,  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

"Sec.  18.  The  Joint  resolution  of  October  5, 
1967  (Public  Law  90-102)  lb  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  'October  23,  1967'  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  'November  9,  1967'." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistance  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


DRAFT  CARD  BURNINGS  AND 
STREET  DEMONSTRATIONS  CON- 
CERNING THE  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  October 
24.  1967,  WBTV  of  Charlotte,  N.C.,  tele- 
cast an  editorial  entitled  "Same  Old  Tac- 
tics." which  contains  some  trenchant  re- 
marks concerning  the  current  wave  of 
draft  card  burnings  and  street  demon- 
strations against  the  "war  in  Vietnam. 
This  editorial  merits  wide  dissemination, 
and  for  this  reason  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Same  Old  Tactics 

The  current  anti-war  sentiment,  draft 
card  burnings  and  street  demonstrations, 
make  us  wish  that  the  people  who  partici- 
pate would  review  the  history  of  the  com- 
munist tactics  that  drove  the  French  out  of 
Viet  Nam. 

The  Vietnamese  Communists  knew  they 
could  not  win  against  the  French  In  con- 
ventional warfare.  TTierefore.  they  decided 
to  defeat  the  French  at  home,  on  the  streets 
and  boulevards  of  Paris,  In  the  newspapers 
and  magazines,   and   on   the  radio. 

Every  criticism  of  how  the  war  was  being 
conducted,  every  demand  for  a  change  of 
tactics  was  magnified  by  the  Communist 
Party  in  France  and  by  the  world-wide  radio 
network  and  advertised  as  a  sign  of  deep  di- 
vision among  the  French  people. 

This  propaganda  made  the  war  so  unijop- 
ular  that,  as  Sen.  Hollings  of  South  Caro- 
lina recalled  last  week,  the  dead  and 
wounded  from  Indochina,  as  it  was  then 
called,  had  to  be  returned  home  under  cover 
of  darkness  to  avoid  demonstrations  and 
riots. 

To  anyone  familiar  with  propaganda  tech- 
niques, it  lo  plain  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Is  using 
the  same  tactics  against  the  United  States. 

Ho  has  rejected  all  of  the  two-score  or  more 
of  offers  that  President  Johnson  has  made 
to  negotiate  an  end  of  the  war.  The  Viet 
Cong  boss  has  read  American  newspapers, 
listened  to  American  broadcasts,  and  received 
reports  from  his  spies  In  the  United  States, 
that  the  American  people  are  so  divided  that 
it  Is  not  necessary  for  him  to  negotiate.  He 
will,  he  believes,  defeat  the  Americans  at 
home  Just  as  he  did  the  French.  He  reasons 
that  If  he  can  only  hold  out  until  the  United 
States  election  In  1968,  the  peace-at-any- 
prlce  supporters  will  defeat  President  John- 
son and  put  one  of  their  own  in  the  White 
House.  Then  negotiations  can  begin  on 
North  Viet  Nam's  terms.  South  Viet  Nam 
will  be  handed  over  to  him,  and  the  Amer- 
icans win  go  home,  leaving  Ho  free  to  make 
war  on  the  next  southeast  Asia  country, 
Thailand. 

He  thinks  he  can  hold  out  that  long,  even 
though  his  country  may  be  reduced  to  rubble 
by  United  States  bombers,  because  the  Soviet 
Union  has  ptromlsed  him  aU  the  war  ma- 
terial he  needs  to  keep  the  war  going.  In 
Viet  Nam  our  real  enemy  Is  not  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh,  but  the  Soviet  Union.  That  country,  a 
specialist  In  proxy  wars.  Is  fighting  the  second 
one  against  the  United  States  right  now  In 
Viet  Nam.  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  brain- 
washed, Russia's  next  proxy  war  will  be  In 
ThaUand. 

We  agree  with  Speaker  McConnack :  If  we 
were  among  those  advocating  surrender  and 
defeat  that  would  plunge  us  Into  still  another 
proxy  war,  our  conscience  would  disturb  us 
for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 


PRIVATE  PENSION  PLANS  AND 
PUBLIC  POLICY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  1967,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Tyson,  chair- 
man of  the  finance  committee  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp.,  made  an  ex- 
ceedingly thoughtful  address  entitled 
"Private  Pension  Plans  and  Public 
Policy,"  before  the  Council  of  State 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  New  York 
City.  This  thoughtful  address  merits  wide 
dissemination,  and  for  this  reason  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Private  Pension  Plans  and  Pttblic  Polict 
(An  Address  by  Robert  C.  Tyson,  chairman, 
finance  committee.  United  States  Steel 
Corp.,  before  the  Council  of  State  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  New  York,  N.Y., 
September  13,  19671 

I  am  honored  to  speak  before  the  CouncU 
of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce.  Your  out- 
standing organization,  founded  In  1932,  has 
long  rendered  fine  public  aerylce  In  explor- 
ing Issues  and  problems  Involved  in  your 
three  main  areas  of  concern — Social  Securi- 
ty, labor-management  relations,  and  Federal 
spending  and  taxation.  Appropriately,  my 
topic  today  of  private  pension  plans  and 
public  policy  Is  very  much  involved  in  all 
three  areas  as  well  as  in.  I  may  add.  our 
heritage  of  free  enterprise  and  limited 
government. 

Mt  message  to  you  In  these  remarks  Is, 
I  trust,  simple  and  to  the  point:  Now  Is 
the  time  for  all  good  men  In  private  and 
public  life  to  preserve  and  promote  Ameri- 
ca's dual  retirement  system.  F>3r  I  believe 
that  the  drift  of  public  policy  Is  endanger- 
ing that  duality  and  Jeopardizing  the  future 
of  private  pensions — the  rery  pensions  to 
which  millions  of  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies are  looking  to  provide  more  adequate 
retirement  security. 

All  of  us,  I  am  sure,  accept  the  role  of  So- 
cial Security  In  supplylngg  retirement  In- 
come. But  all  of  us  should  accept  the  role 
of  private  pension  plans  In  also  supplying 
retirement  income.  Yet  even  these  two  parts 
do  not  necessarily  add  up  to  the  whole  of 
retirement  security.  For  workers  In  our  free 
society  seek  to  build  security  with  still  such 
other  retirement  blocks  as  savings  accoxmts, 
common  stocks,  bonds,  real  property,  Inaur- 
anoe  policies  and  annuities. 

Certainly  this  highly  Individualistic  aecu- 
rlty-biilldlng — this  nest-egg-bulldlng — dif- 
fering as  It  does  worker  by  worker,  family 
by  family,  Is  part  ot  tbe  American  dream. 
It  Is  part  of  that  heritage  of  free  enterprise 
and  limited  government  to  which  I  Just 
referred.  For  let  It  not  be  forgotten  that 
this  heritage  is  primarily  responsible  for  the 
world's  highest  standard  of  living.  And  let 
It  not  be  forgotten  that  Income — private  or 
public,  retirement  or  pre-retirement — orig- 
inates solely  from  production,  from  our 
free  enterprise  system.  Finally,  let  It  not 
"be  forgotten  that  this  marvelous  free  enter- 
prise engine  of  production  is  buUt  and 
expanded  by  investment,  and  sparked  and 
guided  by  profit. 

Now  consider  some  revealing  trends  in 
private  and  public  pensions.  Aggregate  em- 
ployee-employer taxes  for  Old  Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance  started  out  In  1937  modestly 
^ough  ( at  least  by  today's  standards ) .  with 
^  total  of  $576  million,  equivalent  to  1.4% 
of  total  private  compensation  of  employees. 
There  was  Uttle  change  In  that  effective 
tax  rate  until  1950.  when  It  roee  to  2.0%. 
By  1966,  however,  these  taxee.  reflecting 
wider  coverage  plus  Medicare,  totaled  over 
$26    billion,    or    7.3%    of    aggregate    private 
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compensation.  Meanwhile,  employer  contri- 
butions to  private  pension  funds  have  rlaen 
from  around  $2  billion  or  about  l.B'^o  of 
total  compensation  in  1950  to  around  (8 
billion  or  about  2.4 '"c  of  compensation  In 
1966.  Prom  a  benefit  standp>oint,  total  pri- 
vate pensions  have  Increased  about  eight- 
fold Rlnce  1950.  while  total  Social  Security 
benefits  have  increased  about  twentyfold, 
or  more  than  twice  as  fast. 

Thus,  as  I  see  it,  the  future  of  our  private 
pension  plans  is  In  Jeopardy,  even  though 
private  pension  plans  are  an  Integral  part  of 
the  free  enterprise  system,  even  though  they 
have  distinctive  advantages  In  furnishing 
a  voluntary  system,  in  financing  retirement 
security.  In  providing  retirement  flexibility, 
in  providing  Incentives,  in  promoting  savings 
and  capital  formation,  and  in  coping  with 
Inflation. 

The  Jeopardy  comes  from  the  drift  of 
public  policy  in  two  directions.  In  one  direc- 
tion sharply  rising  Social  Security  costs  and 
benefits  threaten  to  put  the  private  pension 
system  out  of  business.  In  the  other  direction, 
under  a  smog  of  misunderstanding  and  mis- 
interpretation about  the  facts  and  nature 
of  private  pension  plans,  proposed  restrictive 
legislation  similarly  threatens  the  private 
system. 

Let  us  explore  each  of  these  threats,  begin- 
ning with  the  threat  of  runaway  Social 
Security.  Social  Security  is  becoming  more 
and  more  costly,  perhaps  prohibitively  so. 
While  its  benefits  have  more  than  doubled 
in  the  past  18  years,  the  combined  employe- 
employer  maximum  tax  has  Increased  from 
860  per  employe  in  1949  to  $581  today,  and 
is  scheduled  to  go  to  $746  by  1987.  quite 
apart  from  the  even  higher  taxes  scheduled 
in  the  Social  Security  bill  passed  last  month 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  .\nd  while 
today's  Social  Security  recipients  will  receive 
benefits  far  greater  than  they  and  their  em- 
ployers paid  in,  many  of  today's  newcomers 
to  the  labor  force  might  Just  be  better  off  if 
Social  Security  taxes  could  be  diverted  to 
private  annuities. 

So  we  see  why  there  is  growing  talk  In 
Congress  that  Social  Security  may  be 
reaching  the  end  of  the  road  as  a 
self-supporting  pajrroll  tax  system.  Both 
employe  and  employer  are  beginning  to 
wlnoe.  Does  this  wincing  preclude  further 
cost  and  benefits  escalation?  Admittedly,  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House  scaled  down  the 
Administration's  recommendations  for  fur- 
ther Social  Security  escalation.  Still,  some 
in  Congress  are  talUng  of  dipping  Into  gen- 
eral revenues  to  finance  the  difference  be- 
tween Social  Security  taxes  and  expanding 
benefits.  For  example,  last  year  one  senator 
prop>oeed  that  the  amount  coming  from  gen- 
eral revenues  to  finance  Social  Security 
would  progressively  Increase  until  it  would 
reach  60  T-  of  the  oombined  employe-em- 
ployer tax. 

The  danger  to  private  pension  plans  from 
such  a  propKieal  is  clear.  Once  Social  Secur- 
ity has  ceased  to  be  work-related,  once  it 
Is  freed  of  directly  taxing  employe  and  em.- 
ployer.  benefits  would  no  longer  be  restricted 
to  the  limit  of  payroll  taxation.  Then  private 
pension  plans  could  hardly  compete  with 
such  a  welfare  system  because  of  accelerating 
benefits — and  accelerating  income  taxes  re- 
quired to  finance  them,  which  would  in  turn 
Impair  corporate  ability  to  finance  future 
private  pensions.  At  that  point,  private  pen- 
sion plans  could  well  b«  on  their  way  to  the 
dustbin  of  history. 

Again,  while  the  word  "insurance"  still 
clings  to  the  public  system  of  old  age  bene- 
fits, the  fact  is  that  it  Is  no  such  thing.  It  is 
a  tax  on  today's  productive  workers  to  pay 
benefits  to  those  who  are  no  longer  produc- 
tive. It  Is  threatening  to  become  another 
welfare  system.  It  Is  on  a  comptilsory  basis. 
It  is  dependent  on  future  lieglslatlve  dispo- 
sition. And  it  discourages  enterprise:  "The 
man  between  65  and  72  years  of  age  who  is 


regularly  employed  and  earns  more  than 
a  minor  monthly  stipend  foregoes  part  or 
all  of  his  public  pension. 

On  these  scores  note  how  private  pension 
plans  stand  in  sharp  contrast:  They  are 
adaptable  to  Individual  i>ersonnel  needs  and 
company  situations;  they  are  heavily  funded, 
almost  completely  actuarially  determined. 
entirely  on  a  voluntary  basis  and  entirely 
on  a  contractual  basis  between  the  employer 
and  employe,  or  his  agent. 

Fortunately,  the  employes'  stake  in  pri- 
vate pension  plans  is  heavy  tmd  the  number 
of  workers  participating  in  these  plans  Is 
large.  While  Social  Security  now  covers  about 
86  million  persons  and  has  about  $23  billion 
In  reserves,  private  pension  plans  have  grown 
more  rapidly  on  both  counts.  Take  1950  as 
a  benchmark.  Then  such  plans  covered  about 
ten  million  employes  and  had  reserves  of 
about  812  billion;  now  they  cover  almost 
30  million  employes  and  have  reserves  ap- 
proaching $100  billion.  Based  upon  this 
growth.  I  think  It  fair  to  say  that  all  em- 
ployes have  much  to  lose  in  any  falUng- 
behlnd  of  private  pension  plans. 

Let  us  see  why  this  is  so  before  we  discuss 
the  other  threat  to  private  pension  plans 
from  excessive  regulation.  First,  I  think  it 
behooves  us  to  remind  ourselves  that  while 
Social  Security  funds  are  entirely  "Invested" 
In  U.S.  Government  securities,  private  pen- 
sion funds  are  mainly  invested  in  free  en- 
terprise activities  through  such  vehicles  as 
corporate  securities  and  real  estate  mort- 
gages. Hence,  while  Social  Security  reserves 
are  practically  Immediately  spent  in  all  the 
pursuits  of  the  Federal  Government,  private 
pension  reserves  are  generally  adding  to 
capital  formation  and  therefore  to  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  nation.  So  we  see  that 
private  pension  funds  serve  as  a  means  of 
accumulating  private  savings  and  Invest- 
ment. And,  since  one  new  Job  requires  a 
capital  investment  of  up  to  as  much  as 
$100,000  or  more,  these  savings  provide  a 
source  of  Job  creation  and  wage  improve- 
ment as  well  as  of  retirement  security. 

There  are  other  Important  advantages  of 
private  pension  plans  to  employes.  While 
Social  Security  must  ever  remain  a  mono- 
lithic uniformity,  private  pensions  can  be 
tailor-made  to  meet  differing  situations  and 
conditions.  Thus,  there  is  not  "one  private 
pension  plan"  but  literally  thousands,  each 
one  adapted  to  meet  the  conditions  of  spe- 
cific employee-employer  relationships — rela- 
tionships that  differ  with  each  company,  in- 
dustry, location,  time  of  Installation,  time  of 
operation  and  specific  requirements  of  spe- 
cific personnel.  In  view  of  the  infinite  variety 
of  such  changing  conditions  across  our  land, 
private  pension  plans  offer  abundant  op- 
portunities for  evolutionary  experiments  and 
dynamic  Innovations. 

And,  perhaps  most  Important  of  all,  pri- 
vate pension  plans  tie  in  with  the  free  en- 
terprise precept  of  incentives.  Being  pretty 
fully  work-related,  private  pensions  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  individual  incentives 
to  produce  more  and  save  more — the  social 
need  for  retirement  incomes  to  differ  from 
one  individual  to  another  in  accordance 
with  each  individual's  emplo5Tnent  contri- 
butions to  society. 

So  much  for  the  threat  to  private  pension 
plans  from  runaway  Social  Security. 

Now  let  us  explore  the  other  threat  to 
private  plans — excessive  and  restrictive  Fed- 
eral regulations.  Already  too  many  Wash- 
ington monkey  wrenches  are  poking  into  the 
private  pension  motor.  Consider  some  of  the 
lilgh-powered  Government  committees  that 
have  been  studying  or  investigating  private 
pension  plans.  Among  them  are  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Corporate  Pension 
Funds  and  Other  Retirement  and  Welfare 
Programs  including  its  Interagency  Staff 
Committee,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Retirement  Incomes  of  the 
Special    Committee    on    Aging,    the    Senate 


Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
and  the  Suixsommittee  on  Fiscal  PoUcy  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  One  upshot: 
In  this  session  ol  Congress  alone  more  ttian 
30  bills  have  been  Introduced  to  restrict  or 
regulate  private  pension  plans. 

The  nub  of  these  studies  and  investiga- 
tions to  date  seems  to  be  a  general  charge 
of  inadequate  public  control  of  private  pen- 
sion plans,  frequently  coupled  with  charges 
that  the  plans  are  recipients  of  tax  sub- 
sidies. The  thrust  of  these  bills  is,  hopefully, 
to  render  more  adequate  protection  to  the 
employe  and  thereby  to  the  public  interest. 
But  If  these  bills  were  passed,  would  not  the 
employe  be  more  hurt  than  protected? 

For  Instance,  the  charge  of  tax  subsidy 
reflects  the  premise  that  the  Government 
tends  to  control  that  which  it  subsidizes.  I 
do  not  here  question  the  premise,  but  I  do 
question  the  subsidy  and  hereby  submit  that 
there  is  none.  To  be  sure,  the  employer  ob- 
tains tax  deductibility  for  his  contributions 
to  a  qualified  pension  trust  fund.  In  addition, 
pension  trust  fund  income  in  such  forms  as 
dividends  on  common  stocks  and  interest  on 
loans  and  mortgages  is  not  taxable  until 
disbursed  as  retirement  payments  to  pen- 
sioners. Similarly,  employees  do  not  have  to 
pay  ta.xes  on  their  pension  credits  until  they 
retire  when  very  likely  their  benefits  will 
be  taxed  at  lower  rates. 

I  fail  to  see  any  subsidy  in  these  arrange- 
ments. Tax  deductibility  for  pension  fund 
contributions  is  no  different  from  tax  de- 
ductibility allowed  for  any  other  form  of 
deductible  employe  compensation.  Indeed, 
pension  costs  are  simply  another  ordinary 
and  necessary  cost  of  doing  business.  Again, 
payment  of  taxes  by  the  pensioner  when  he 
receives  his  pension  is  not  tax  exemption 
but  only  a  matter  of  tax  timing.  For  in  the 
case  of  compensation  in  wages  or  salaries, 
the  employe  is  the  recipient  of  highly 
spendable — and  taxable — cash  income.  In 
the  case  of  employer  contributions  to  the 
pension  fund,  however,  the  employe  receives 
concurrently  no  such  spendable — or  tax- 
able— income.  It  is  true  that  when  he  retires 
his  income  bracket  is  generally  lower,  but 
this  situation  in  no  way  obviates  a  cardinal 
principle  of  income  taxation — namely,  that 
a  tax  is  not  incurred  until  income  is  received. 
In  fact,  it  is  my  considered  opinion  that 
over  the  full  pension  cycle — from  the  active 
service  years  through  the  retirement 
period — the  Government  can  be  better  off 
financially  from  present  funding  arrange- 
ments and  tax  treatment  than  it  would  be 
from  non-funded  pay-as-you-go  plans,  and 
that  there  is  no  tax  subsidy  whatsoever. 

So  much  for  the  charge  of  tax  subsidy, 
which  I  further  submit  is  a  myth  intended 
as  an  attempt  to  Justify  Government  control 
of  private  pension  plans. 

The  charge  of  inadequate  public  control  of 
private  pension  plans  also  calls  for  a  rebuttal. 
This  charge  should  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  all  the  compliance  already  required 
by  agencies  checking  on  private  pension 
plans — agencies  such  as  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, Sectu-ities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
and  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  charge  frequently  details  such  allega- 
tions as  inadequate  vesting  and  funding,  and 
insufficient  disclosure  and  fiduciary  resf>onsi- 
billty.  On  this  latter  point,  let  me  say  that 
I  firmly  believe  in  the  principle  of  fiduciary 
responsibility.  And,  in  my  Judgment,  vir- 
tually all  of  the  established  plans  are  exer- 
cising full  fiduciary  responsibilitr  and  are 
managing  pension  fund  Investments  as  would 
a  prudent  man  with  his  own  funds.  Look  at 
the  record.  Cases  of  irresponsible  fiduciary 
management  turned  up  so  far  are  few  in 
number,  minor  in  extent,  and  most  if  not  all 
of  these  cases  are  In  welfare  plans — not  pen- 
sion plans. 

Thus  the  wording  and  Implementation  of 
the  fiduciary  responsibility  section  In  any 
private  pension  bill  before  the  Congress 
should  be  closely  watched.  For  talk  of  fiduci- 
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ary  responsibility  may  Imply  fiduciary  ir- 
responsibility which,  although  unfounded. 
tends  to  undermine  confidence  In  the  private 
pension  system. 

On  the  other  allegations  of  inadequate 
vesting,  funding  and  disclosure,  I  have  even 
stronger  reservations. 

On  vesting,  we  see  further  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  impose  arbitrary 
resting  standards — standards  as  to  eligibility, 
age  and  years  of  service,  etc.  Here,  again,  the 
necessarily  great  variety  of  plans  to  meet  dif- 
ferent needs  throughout  our  complex  econ- 
omy seems  to  have  been  Ignored. 

Without  any  mandate  from  Government, 
the  actuality  is  that  various  vesting  provi- 
sions have  Increasingly  been  incorporated 
into  private  pension  plans.  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  surveys  of  300  large  plans,  for  ex- 
ample. Indicated  that  25%  of  the  plans  In 
1952  already  had  some  vesting  provisions;  In 
1958  the  percentage  had  climbed  to  almost 
60<7c;  the  percentage  Is  probably  much  higher 
today.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  more  recent 
Labor  Department  study  of  a  greater  nimi- 
ber  of  plans  found  that  some  two-thlrdf 
carried  vesting  provisions. 

But  advocates  of  compulsory  vesting  argue. 
why  not  raise  the  percentage  of  100%?  The 
answer  is  simple.  Priorities  and  voluntary 
choices  are  Involved :  Vesting  is  not  Inexpen- 
sive— the  broader  and  »ooner  the  vesting,  the 
greater  Its  preem.ptIon  of  other  forms  of  em- 
ploye compensation  Improvement  perhaps 
more  desired  by  employes  and  employers. 
More  desired  improvements,  for  example, 
could  take  the  form  of  higher  wages,  shorter 
hours,  greater  vacation  time,  better  Incentive 
payments,  other  fringe  benefits,  or  even  other 
pension  benefits.  Overruling  such  desire  by 
law  strikes  me  as  being  neither  democratic 
nor  economic. 

Critics  of  private  pension  plans  also  argue 
that  non-vested  or  Inadequately  vested  plans 
Impede  labor  mobility — the  ability  to  switch 
from  one  Job  to  another.  These  critics  charge 
that  the  employe's  private  pension  credits 
serve  as  an  Impediment  to  his  free  choice  to 
take  another  Job.  This  charge  of  being 
"locked  In"  by  pension  credits,  however,  does 
not  stand  under  scrutiny.  According  to  a 
1964  study  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  seniority  rights  and  other  employ- 
ment practices  may  be  greater  impediments 
to  labor  mobility.  Also,  the  very  service-re- 
quired vesting  rights  sought  by  private  pen- 
sion plan  critics  may  themselves  Impede 
mobility.  Moreover,  private  pension  plans 
serve  as  a  way  to  compete  for  experienced 
skilled  employes.  Lastly,  these  plans  are  a 
voluntary  arrangement,  a  matter  of  em- 
ploye and  employer  choice  and  accommoda- 
tion. 

Or  take  the  allegation  of  Inadequate  fund- 
ing. Being  against  adequate  funding  Is  like 
being  against  motherhood  or  morality.  But 
adequacy  has  to  be  correlated  with  feasibil- 
ity, and  on  feasibility  reasonable  men  can 
differ.  Yet  clearly  whatever  the  funding  re- 
quirement— If  indeed  any  fixed  requirement 
can  really  be  imposed  by  law — it  could  only 
be  done  by  a  rigid  and  highly  restrictive  rule, 
which  could  not  possibly  take  into  account 
the  vast  variety  of  pension  plans,  vesting 
provisions  and  actuarial  methods  in  use. 

Flexibility  is  the  key.  The  present  Internal 
Revenue  rule  for  qualified  plans  requires,  as 
a  minimum,  funding  equal  to  current  serv- 
ice costs  plus  Interest  on  the  unfunded  cost 
of  past  service.  But  stipulating  funding  be- 
yond this  Involves  the  danger  of  slowing 
down  pension  plan  Improvements,  discourag- 
ing new  plans  from  coming  into  existence. 
or  driving  old  plans  out  of  business. 

On  the  allegation  of  inadequate  disclosure. 
I  believe  private  pension  plans  already  oper- 
ate In  a  goldfish  bowl.  But  even  goldfish  need 
a  degree  of  privacy.  For  I  believe  there  Is 
need  to  distinguish  between  a  fishing  ex- 
pedition and  meaningful  disclosure.  Disclos- 
ure through  current  reporting  requirements 


is  already  very  heavy.  Further  requirements 
would  further  bulge  the  Government's  al- 
ready bulging  files — burdening  Government, 
business  and  hence  taxpayers  generaUy, 
without  providing,  In  my  Judgment,  any  real 
benefit  to  the  pension  plan  participants 
themselves — and  might,  In  fact,  even  reduce 
benefits. 

Moreover,  some  disclosure  proposals  would 
call  for  financial  Information  that  Is  In- 
herently confidential  and  competitive.  Such 
Information  also  could  tend  to  generate  un- 
fair hindsight  criticism  in  Washington  and 
elsewhere  of  financial  practices  and  particu- 
lar Investments  by  pension  fund  tnistees. 
Moreover.  Information  on  pension  cost  de- 
termination and  investment  portfolios  could 
fall  into  the  hands  of  competing  companies. 
Pension  costs  are  Just  as  much  a  part  of 
production  costs  as  any  other  cost.  Similarly, 
disclosure  to  others  of  a  long-range  Invest- 
ment program  by  any  fund  could  force  up 
the  market  price  of  the  Investment  before 
completion  of  the  program;  or  disclosvire  of 
portfolio  changes  could  be  misconstrued  as 
an  expression  of  confidence  or  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  particular  companies  or  Industries. 
In  all  these  cases  the  employes  participating 
in  the  plan  could  be  hurt  instead  of  helped. 

So  I  hope  that  it  is  evident  that  fast  and 
easy  demands  for  restrictive  legislation  and 
control  of  private  pension  plans  may  well 
not  be  in  the  public  interest,  that  they  can 
bring  about  a  state  of  affairs  less  satisfac- 
tory to  the  pension  plan  participants  than 
exists  today,  that  they  can  interfere  with 
employe  and  employer  choices  and  accom- 
modations on  how  the  production  pie  is  to 
be  cut.  For  let  the  record  show  that  there  Is 
just  so  much  pie  to  be  cut  no  matter  how 
you  slice  it — and  not  Just  for  employes,  but 
also  for  consumers,  suppliers,  governments 
and  Investors.  In  the  problem  of  private  pen- 
sion determinations — including  public  pen- 
sions— we  must  ever  keep  our  eye  on  expand- 
ing the  pie  of  production. 

And  let  the  record  also  show  that  private 
pension  plans  have  come  a  long  way  toward 
meeting  retirement  security  in  America.  U.  S. 
Steel's  plan,  I  believe  for  one,  has  been  fairly 
and  equitably  administered,  has  fiexibly  met 
particular  pension  needs,  has  maintained  the 
work-related  principle  of  pension  credits,  has 
improved  steadily  over  the  years,  has  fully 
informed  employes  of  their  benefits,  has 
kept  promises  made  to  employes,  has  been 
adequately  funded,  and  has  various  vesting 
and  early  retirement  provisions;  also,  its 
fimding  costs  have  been  actuarially  deter- 
mined; its  trustee  has  acted  in  a  proper  fi- 
duciary capacity  in  all  respects;  and  its  fund 
is  yearly  audited  and  reported  upon  by  inde- 
pendent public  accountants.  This  is  true  of 
the  U.  S.  Steel  Fund;  I  am  sure  it  is  equally 
true  of  most  other  funds. 

The  private  part  of  our  dual  retirement 
svstem  has  proved  its  worth,  and  we  would 
be  derelict  In  our  duty  if  we  did  not  protest 
against  Its  being  placed  In  a  straitjacket  of 
controls.  Yet  both  private  and  public  parts 
of  the  dual  retirement  system  are  being 
short:;j»hangea--by  that  artful  silent  thief, 
inflation.  Infiation  robs  those  who  can  af- 
ford it  least — low  income  groups,  those  living 
on  fixed  or  relatively  fixed  Incomes  and.  per- 
haps most  pertinent  to  our  discussion  today, 
pensioners  under  private  pension  plans  and 
Social  Security.  To  be  sure,  private  pension 
plans,  unlike  their  public  counterpart,  may 
cope  with  inflation  to  some  extent  by  invest- 
ments in  common  stocks  and  real  estate, 
which  in  their  market  values  may  hedge 
against  inflation. 

Now  can  it  be  that  the  same  Government 
calling  for  Social  Security  escalation  and 
tighter  controls  over  private  pension  plans  is 
the  same  Government  whose  inflationary 
policies  are  hurting  both  private  and  public 
pensions?  I  say.  it  can  be.  and  la,  public  poli- 
cies are  contributing  to  demand-pull  and 
cost-push  inflation — inflation  via  nondefense 


expenditure  acceleration  and  excessive  ex- 
pansion of  the  money  supply,  vU  wage- 
pushes  far  beyond  productivity  and  tax 
Increases  further  pyramiding  coets. 

Permit  me  to  expand  on  the  last  point.  For 
all  the  talk  about  the  deflationary  effects  of 
the  tax  Increase  now  under  consideration,  I 
wonder  If  sufficient  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  Inflationary  potential  of  a  tax 
Increase.  I  cite  three  reasons  for  this  poten- 
tial. First,  the  Increase  may  encourage  the 
Parkinsonian  spending  tendencies  of  Govern- 
ment (recall  Parkinson's  Second  Law:  ex- 
penditures rise  to  meet  Income).  Second,  It 
may  add  to  cost-push  Inflation  as  labor  lead- 
ers seek  to  maintain  take-home  pay  levels 
and  as  businesses  seek  to  recoup  tax  costs. 
Third,  it  may  have  a  negative  Impact  on  the 
anti-lnfiatlonary  Incentives  to  save  and  in- 
vest. In  addition,  let  me  suggest  that  present 
tax  rates  are  already  oppressive,  that  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  should  redouble 
the  effort  to  reduce  or  defer  nondefense  and 
unessential  defense  spending,  and  that  a  tax 
Increase  be  authorized  only  If  the  remaining 
deficit  Is  of  unmanageable  proportions  and 
if  the  Increase  Is  uniformly  distributed  over 
all  taxpayers.  Individual  and  corporate. 

To  Bvcca  up:  Destructive  public  policy  can 
snuff  out  private  pension  plans  through  over- 
regulation  and  runaway  Social  Security;  It 
can  also  erode  private  and  public  pensions 
by  Inflation.  Constructive  public  policy  will 
seek  to  avoid  inflation  and  will  recognize  and 
safeguard  the  dual  nature  of  our  private  and 
public  retirement  system.  Thus  I  would  hope 
that  the  role  of  Government  would  be 
limited  to  fostering  a  climate  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  private  pension  promises  made  and 
not  to  specifying  what  those  promises  ■should 
be  nor  how  they  should  be  fulfilled. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


RESTORING  AND  RETURNING  TO 
THE  UNITED  STATES  THE  LAST 
SURVTVING  AMERICAN  SQUARE- 
RIGGED  MERCHANT  SHIP,  THE 
"KAIULANI" 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  714,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 101. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  stated 
by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legeblativi  Clerk.  A 
joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  101)  amending 
title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  guarantee  certain  loans  made 
to  the  National  Maritime  Historical  So- 
ciety for  the  purpose  of  restoring  and  re- 
turning to  the  United  States  the  last  sur- 
viving American  square-rigged  merchant 
ship,  the  Kaiulani,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee     on     Coramerce,     with     an 
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amendment,  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  Insert: 

TTiat  title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1836.  U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section  ■ 

"Sec  1112.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  including  sections  1101  (f). 
I104fa)  (2),  and  n04(a)  (8)  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  Insure  all  or  any  part  of  the  principal  of 
and  Interest  on  any  mortgage  made,  within 
the  three-year  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  by  the  National 
Maritime  Historical  Society  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  and 
returning  to  the  United  States  the  veseel. 
Kalulanl.  the  last  surviving  Axnerican-bullt. 
square-rigged  merchant  ship  presented  as  a 
gift  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  from 
the  people  of  the  Philippine*. 

"(b)  An  Insurance  contract  Issued  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  only  with  respect 
to  a  mortgage  which.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Is  economically  sound 
and  such  contract  and  the  related  mortgage 
shall  be  subject  to  such  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions  a«  he  may  deem  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  Interests  of  the  United  States 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  commitments  to  Insure  a 
mortgage  under  this  section. 

"(d)  The  aggregate  unpaid  principal 
amount  of  any  mortgage  Insured  under  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  $500,000. 

"(e)  The  faith  of  the  United  States  Is 
solemnly  pledged  to  the  payment  of  Interest 
on  and  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  principal 
amount  of  each  mortgage  Insured  under  this 
section. 

"if)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  vessel  Kalulanl  shall  be  entitled 
to  be  registered  or  enrolled  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  Statee  at  any  time,  and  shall  be 
exempt  from  all  United  States  customs  duUes 
and  tonnage  taxes.  If  any,  upon  her  return 
to  the  United  States. 

"(gi  Such  of  the  provisions  of  this  title  as 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  determines,  shall 
apply  to  the  insurance  granted  under  this 
fcectlon  " 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  101) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Ricord  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  73 >.  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PCRPOei   or  THK   RESOLUTION 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution,  as  hereby 
reported,  is  to  amend  title  XI  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1936.  to  authorlee  the 
Secretary  of  Conomerce.  subject  to  such  rea- 
sonable terms  auid  conditions  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States,  to  insure  certain  mortgages, 
not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  unpaid  principal 
amount  of  »500.000.  made  to  the  National 
MarlUme  Historical  Society  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  and 
returning  to  the  United  States  the  vessel 
Kaiulani.  the  last  surviving  Amerlcan-bullt, 
square-rigged  merchant  ship,  which  wa*  pre- 
serted  as  a  gift  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  from  the  people  of  the  Philippines: 
provided,  that  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary 


of  Commerce  such  mortgages  are  economi- 
cally sound;  to  provide  for  the  U.S.  documen- 
tation of  the  vessel  Kaiulani,  and  to  exempt 
the  vessel  Kaiulani  from  the  payment  of  any 
US.  customs  duties  and  tonnage  taxes  upon 
her  return  to  the  United  States. 

■  ACKGROtTND   OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

The  vessel  Kaitilani  is  the  last  surviving 
Amerlcan-bullt,  square-rigged  merchant  ship. 
Maritime  historians  have  estimated  that  dur- 
ing the  course  of  American  history,  approxi- 
mately 17.000  square-rigged  merchant  ships 
have  been  built  In  the  United  States.  The 
Kaiulani,  the  only  survivor,  ended  her  work- 
ing career  as  a  log  barge  In  the  Philippines 
hauling  Philippine  mahogany  logs  from  Min- 
danao to  Manila  under  the  Hag  of  the  Madri- 
gal Shipping  Co 

The  Madrigal  Shipping  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Manila, 
P.I.,  and  the  family  of  Don  Vicente  Madrigal 
recognized  the  KaiulavVa  historical  and  sen- 
timental Importance  to  the  United  States, 
and  In  1964  offered  the  vessel  to  then  Philip- 
pine President  DIosdado  Macapagal  to  present 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a  gift 
from  the  people  of  the  Philippines. 

On  October  6.  1964.  during  the  course  of  his 
state  visit  to  the  United  States.  President 
Macapagal  presented  the  Kaiulani  to  the 
American  people  nt  a  White  Hou.ie  ceremony. 
In  "returning  the  Kaiulani  to  her  native 
land,"  President  Macapagal  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  Kaiulani  would  serve  not  Just 
as  a  reminder  of  the  proud  traditions  of 
America's  maritime  heritage,  but  as  a  "con- 
stant and  unchanging  symbol"  of  the  "good 
will  and  friendship"  between  the  Philippines 
and  the  United  States. 

The  gift  was  evidenced  by  execution  of  a 
deed  of  absolute  donation  on  September  18. 

1964.  by  the  Madrigal  Shipping  Co.,  Inc  ,  and 
the  family  of  Don  Vicente  Madrigal  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines to  the  Maritime  Historical  Society  of 
the  District  of  Columbia   (since  January  25, 

1965,  known  as  the  National  Maritime  His- 
torical Society)  for  the  benefit  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  American  people  The  gift  was 
ronsummated  on  November  18,  1964,  by  the 
execution  of  a  deed  of  acceptance  on  behalf 
of  the  society. 

In  a  statement  dated  November  13,  1964, 
President  Johnson  recotjnlzed  that  the  so- 
ciety as  triistee  for  the  American  people, 
had  undertaken  to  restore  the  vessel,  return 
It  to  the  United  States  and  convert  It  to  a 
maritime  museum  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  vessel's  Philippine  registry  was  can- 
celed on  November  17.  1964,  and  the  vessel 
Is  now  moored  at  the  ship  repair  facility  of 
the  Philippine  Navy  at  Cavlte  City.  Philip- 
pines 

The  National  Maritime  Historical  Society 
undertook  a  comprehensive  and  exhaustive 
campaign,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
the  Philippines,  to  raise  funds  on  a  volun- 
tary donation  basis  to  restore  the  Kaiulani. 
The  society  raised  about  tlOO.OOO  and  re- 
ceived excellent  co<^peratlon  from  the  navies 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines 
on  towing,  drydocklng.  and  use  of  shipyard 
repair  facilities  Material  and  tools  were  do- 
nated by  many  Philippine  firms  and  Individ- 
uals The  Incumbent  President  of  the  PhUlp- 
plnes,  Ferdinand  Marcos,  has  expressed  his 
deep  Interest  in  the  project  and  serves  as 
honorary  chairman  of  the  National  Maritime 
Historical  Society. 

Substantial  progress  was  made  In  restoring 
the  Kaiulani  s  steel  hull,  but  unfortunately, 
the  campaign  to  restore  the  Kaiulani  by  pub- 
lic donations  has  not  been  a  complete  suc- 
cess and  funds  which  were  collected  have 
been  exhausted  Proepects  of  additional  pub- 
lic donations  suflSclent  to  complete  the  res- 
toration aire  rated  poor. 

The  Kaiulani  fundralslng  campaign  has  re- 
ceived congressional  recognition  and  support. 
On  June  22,  1966.  Senator  E  L.  Bartlett. 
chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Plsh- 
erles  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  introduced  Senate  Resolution  275, 


expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Kaiulani  project  deserves  the  full  support  of 
the  American  people,  and  particularly,  the 
full  support  of  the  American  merchant 
marine.  A  companion  resolution  was  Intro- 
duced In  the  House  by  Representative  Ed- 
ward Garmatz.  chairman  of  the  Oonunlttee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Upon  her  return  to  the  United  States, 
the  Kaiulani  will  be  berthed  on  the  Maine 
Avenue  waterfront  In  Washington.  D.C..  and 
converted  into  a  nonprofit  maritime  mu- 
seum. The  society  has  a  resolution  from  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Redevelopment  Land  Agency  stating 
everything  possible  will  be  done  to  facilitate 
the  berthing  of  the  Kaiulani  on  the  Maine 
Avenue  waterfront.  Nominal  admission  fees 
will  be  charged  to  defray  operating  expenses. 
Baaed  on  the  earnings  of  a  similar  square- 
rigged  museum  ship  on  the  San  Francisco 
waterfront,  the  Balclutha.  It  appears  the 
Katulani  can  earn  enough  not  only  to  defray 
her  operating  expenses  but  could  earn  enough 
to  repay  the  costs  of  her  own  restoration  and 
return  to  the  United  States. 

The  National  Maritime  Historical  Society 
thoroughly  explored  the  possibilities  of  com- 
mercial financing  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Kaiulani.  Commercial  financing  for  Ameri- 
can merchant  vessel*  engaged  In  trade  Is 
normally  only  available  when  Federal  ship 
mortgage  Insurance  Is  available  under  title 
XI,  Mierohant  Marine  Act,  1936.  Without 
such  a  Federal  mortgage  guarantee,  commer- 
cial financing  for  the  restoration  of  the  Kaiu- 
lani  wae  unavailable. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce and  other  Senators  recognized  not 
only  the  historic  Importance  of  preserving 
the  Kaiulani  for  the  American  people,  but 
also  the  disappointment,  or  possibly  even  an 
affront,  to  the  Philippines,  and  especially 
those  Plllplnoe.  Including  two  Prealdenta. 
whose  parUclpatlon,  along  with  that  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  have  given  the  Kaiulani  proj- 
ect the  character  of  an  expression  of  the 
good  will  and  friendship  between  the  two 
countries. 

Thua.  on  August  4.  1967,  Senators  Bartlett, 
Muskle,  and  Fong  Introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  101  to  amend  title  XI.  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  Insure  such  loans.  Senators 
Magnuson.  Hartke.  and  Cotton  subsequently 
Joined  as  coeponsors  of  the  resolution. 

RZAKINOS 

A  hearing  was  held  on  September  28,  1967, 
on  the  resolution.  J.  M.  Gullck.  Acting  Mari- 
time Administrator,  accompanied  by  John 
R.  Tankard,  Chief,  Division  of  Mortgage  and 
Marine  Insurance  of  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration, appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  Mr.  Oullck  proposed  several 
amendments  of  a  technical  nature  to  facili- 
tate the  granting  of  the  Insurance  under  title 
XI.  and  with  the  proposed  amendments, 
recommended  favorable  consideration  of  the 
Joint  resolution. 

Witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  National  Mari- 
time HUtorlcal  Society  Included:  Alan  D. 
Hutchison,  president;  Karl  Kortum,  director 
for  the  San  Francisco  Maritime  Museum 
and  a  trustee  of  the  society:  and  M.  Belmont 
Ver  Standlg,  a  retired  advertising  and  mar- 
keting executive  and  a  trustee  of  the  society. 
Mr.  Hutchison  told  the  history  of  the  Kaiu- 
lani and  the  restoration  project  and  out- 
lined In  great  detail  the  steps  taken  to  ob- 
tain donations.  Mr.  Kortum  testified  on  the 
historic  significance  of  the  Kaiulani  and  de- 
scribed the  economic  aspects  of  the  square- 
rigged  museum  ship  Balclutha,  operated  by 
the  San  Francisco  Maritime  Musetmi,  which 
strongly  supported  the  economic  feasibility 
of  the  Kaiulani  project.  Mr.  Ver  Standlg 
devoted  his  testimony  entirely  to  the  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  the  Kaiulani  project  to 
establlah  the  feasibility  of  granting  the  title 
XI  guarantee  with  every  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  the  principal  and  Interest  could 
be  readily  repaid. 
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The  final  wltneia,  Boyt  S.  Haddock,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  AF1/-CIO  Maritime 
Committee,  strongly  supported  the  resolu- 
tion.   

SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  be  permitted  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  BarJIc- 
Ing  and  Currency  be  permitted  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


REDISTRICTING 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  this  afternoon  the 
bill  dealing  with  the  redistrlctlng  of 
areas  In  which  Congressmen  are  candi- 
dates will  be  considered.  The  conferees 
have  reported  a  bill  with  which  I  am  In 
complete  agreement.  The  bill  that  will 
come  before  us  does  not  provide  at  pres- 
ent for  permanent  redistrlctlng  proce- 
dures. It  seeks  to  establish  a  temporary 
measure  to  be  effective  until  reliable 
population  figures  are  available  after  the 
Federal  decennial  census  in  1970.  That 
means  that  the  permanent  redistrlctlng 
bill  will  be  sought  to  be  made  effective 
for  the  1970  elections. 

The  courts  have  consistently  held  that 
the  only  reliable  figures  now  In  existence 
on  which  redistrlctlng  could  be  built  are 
those  contained  In  the  1960  Federal 
census.  In  other  words,  those  figures  are 
7  years  old.  They  are  not  reliable.  The 
reliable  figures  will  come  Into  existence 
when  the  census  of  1970  is  completed. 

I  shall  support  the  bill  as  It  Is  recom- 
mended by  the  conferees  because  I  be- 
lieve It  would  be  unwise  to  require  the 
States  now  to  go  Into  the  expense  and 
the  difficulties  involved  when  the  redis- 
trlctlng would  have  to  be  built  upon  the 
inaccurate  figures  of  1960.  The  1960 
figures  are  obsolete.  The  1970  census 
figures  will  be  reflective  of  the  true  status 
of  the  population.  For  that  reason  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  unwise  and  It  would  not 
justify  the  expenditures  to  presently 
establish  the  permanent  redistrlctlng 
formula.  Congressman  Emanttel  Celler 
of  New  York  has  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report.  He  Is  cer- 
tainly a  liberal.  I  shall  support  the  re- 
port of  the  conferees.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  for  his  able 
presentation  of  the  subject  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  several  days  ago. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8569  >  making  appro- 
priations for  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  In  whole  or  In  part  against 
the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fiscal 


year  ending  June  30.  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  last  evening,  I  made  my  opening 
statement  In  explanation  of  the  bill  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  1968. 

I  have  few  further  comments  to  make 
at  this  time  other  than  to  say  again  that 
It  Is  a  very  good  bill.  It  perhaps  should  be 
repeated  that  the  committee  was  fully 
sympathetic  to  the  needs  of  public  schools 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Its  ac- 
tions have  reflected  this  sympathetic  ap- 
preciation of  those  needs. 

All  of  the  teaching  positions  were  al- 
lowed. The  Senate  allowed  415  new 
teaching  positions,  making  a  total  of  777 
under  supervision  and  Instruction. 

The  committee  was  sympathetic  also 
to  the  need  for  additional  capital  outlay 
projects  in  the  school  system  and  allowed 
26  out  of  the  28  capital  outlay  Items 
requested. 

The  committee,  fully  cognizant  of  the 
Increasingly  dlflScult  problems  fsM^ing  the 
police  department  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, allowed  every  penny  requested 
for  the  police  department  and  made  only 
those  reductions  which  resulted  from  the 
delay  in  consideration  and  markup  of 
the  bUl. 

Parenthetically,  let  me  say  that  that 
delay  was  caused  by  the  unclear  revenue 
picture.  It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion 
between  the  House  and  Senate  Subcom- 
mittees on  Appropriations  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  that  we  should  wait 
until  the  revenue  bill  was  enacted  and 
signed  by  the  President  before  we  on  the 
Senate  side  proceeded  to  mark  up  the 
bUl. 

In  considering  the  regular  budget  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1968,  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  has  also  con- 
sidered the  supplemental  estimates,  so 
that  the  bill  before  us  includes  both  the 
regular  and  supplemental  estimates. 

I  invite  particular  attention  to  the 
language  in  the  committee  report  deal- 
ing with  crime  and  court  congestion  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  subcommittee 
has  held  the  most  fruitful,  the  most  use- 
ful, the  most  enlightening,  the  most 
productive  hearings  on  crime  and  court 
congestion  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
ever  held  by  the  subcommittee. 

Certainly,  that  Is  true  with  regard  to 
the  7  years  during  which  I  have  served  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  I  call  at- 
tention, with  pride,  to  the  invaluable 
service  of  the  committee  staff,  Paul  Cot- 
ter, Harold  Merrick,  and  Joseph  McDon- 
nell, and  to  the  fine  cooperation  which 
was  rendered  In  the  course  of  the  crime 
hearings  particularly,  and  in  general 
throughout  the  entire  hearings,  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska].  who  is  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Without  that  Senator's  help,  the  hear- 
ings would  not  have  been  so  productive 
as,  I  think,  they  were  productive.  With- 
out his  advice,  guidance,  cooperation, 
and  support,  I  could  not  have  performed 
my  task  as  well  as  I  think  I  was  able  to 
do  it. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  appro- 
priate legislative  committees,  which  have 
Jurisdiction  over  legislation  dealing  with 
crime,    to    the    excellent    hearings    in 


volume  3  of  the  printed  volumes  before 
us. 

I  feel  that  It  would  be  very  productive 
for  the  legislative  committees  to  have 
their  staffs  carefully  study  the  crime 
■iiearings  in  volume  3,  and  also  consider 
very  carefully  the  points — I  believe  they 
are  seven  In  numt)er — enumerated  in  the 
committee  repwrt  dealing  with  crime  and 
•court  congestion  in  the  District  of 
Colimibla. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  Indicated  last  eve- 
ning, the  Federal  payment  as  envisioned 
In  the  bill  l>efore  us  would  amount  to 
$68  million,  which  Is  $12  million  over 
the  House  allowance,  and  $2  million  un- 
der the  authorization.  The  total  appro- 
priation In  the  bin  is  approximately  $505 
million. 

I  feel  that  when  Senators  take  note 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  three  volumes 
of  hearings  totaling  3,708  pages,  and 
when  they  have  carefully  studied  the 
committee  report,  they  will  agree.  I  be- 
lieve, generally  speaking,  that  this  is  a 
very  good  bill,  one  which  is  responsive 
to  the  growing  smd  modem  needs  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  one  which 
reflects  painstaking,  meticulous,  thor- 
ough, and  comprehensive  effort  and 
study  on  the  part  of  the  subcommittee. 

Again.  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude 
for  the  able  support  which  has  been 
given  to  me  by  the  truly  distinguished 
and  able  Senator  from  Nebraska.  As  I 
was  thinking,  the  other  night,  on  my 
way  home,  I  thcmk  God  that  there  are 
men  like  Roman  Hruska  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  I  am  grateful  for 
his  participation  in  this  combined  effort 
which  I  think  has  resulted  in  an  excel- 
lent bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  gen- 
erous remarks  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  are  noted  with  gratitude.  He 
is  most  generous.  He  is  a  most  able 
chairman  with  whom  to  work. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  today  is 
the  eighth  product  of  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  Appropria- 
tions. 

Each  one  of  his  previous  bills  has  been 
a  work  of  art.  Each  has  been  the  result 
of  a  great  deal  of  detail  and.  In  some 
Instances,  tedious  proceedings.  This  one. 
I  think,  compares  favorably  with  any 
of  the  rest  of  them.  In  my  Judgment,  it 
has  many  marks  of  superiority  to  any  of 
the  previous  bills. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  has  very  vast  knowledge  and  skill 
and  know-how  in  this  field,  which  has 
been  achieved  over  the  years.  He  applies 
this  knowledge  and  this  skill  he  has  with 
great  dedication  and  with  a  great  deal 
of  time  devoted  to  the  work. 

Mr.  President,  my  remarks  will  be 
brief.  The  bill  provides  for  appropria- 
tions that  are  $41  million  in  excess  of 
the  amoimt  the  Hoiise  appropriated  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  is  an  increase  of  $83  million 
over  the  amount  apprc^riated  for  fiscal 
year  1967.  These  figures,  of  course,  will 
be  scanned  by  a  great  many  people,  and 
I  should  like  to  make  brief  reference  to 
how  these  Increases  are  accounted  for. 

Rrst.  the  increase  of  $41  million  over 
the  House  figure  is  readily  explained. 
The  bill  before  the  Senate  today  includes 
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not  only  the  regular  budget  requests  but 
also  the  supplemental  request  of  the  Dis- 
trict. The  bill  before  the  Senate  today 
is  based  upon  the  enactment  of  a  new 
loan  authority  and  the  new  revenue 
measure  applying  to  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia. Neither  of  these  acts  was  in  exist- 
ence when  the  other  body  acted  upon 
this  bill,  and  consequently,  the  House  did 
not  take  them  into  consideration. 

The  $83  million  increase  for  this  fiscal 
year  over  1967  is  likewise  readily  and. 
I  think,  justifiably  explained.  It  was 
gratifying  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
that  the  thrust  of  the  Increase  was  in 
education,  police,  and  the  courts. 

An  example  of  that  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  of  the  $83  million  differ- 
ence between  this  fiscal  year  and  last 
year,  $32  million  goes  into  the  actual 
construction  of  schoolbuildings,  includ- 
ing $6  million  for  the  new  Federal  City 
College.  Allowances  are  also  made  for 
additional  teachers,  commensurate  with 
the  increase  in  staff  of  some  of  the  pres- 
ent schools.  That  is  gratifying  to  those 
of  us  who  know  what  the  situation  has 
been. 

Another  Item  included  in  the  proposed 
Increase  of  $83  million  Is  the  $11  million 
reserve  that  has  been  placed  in  the  bill 
as  against  the  pay  increase  which  Is 
being  contemplated  and  which  will  very 
likely  be  enacted  soon. 

When  we  take  those  gross  figures  Into 
consideration,  we  can  see  that  this 
budget  is  very  much  In  line  with  the 
budgets  of  previous  years,  and  yet  It 
makes  room  for  all  those  areas  that  are 
admittedly  of  high  priority,  such  as  the 
schools,  the  police  system,  the  court  sys- 
tem, the  prosecuting  system,  and  so  on, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Therefore, 
I  think  the  increase  is  well  Justified  and 
should  be  approved  without  diflBculty. 

As  to  the  rest  of  the  bill  and  the  line 
Items  in  It,  each  of  them  has  been  proc- 
essed with  great  care.  The  chairman  and 
the  staff  are  to  be  commended  for  that 
result.  I  add  my  commendations  and  my 
gratitude  to  the  members  of  the  staff: 
Mr.  Merrick,  professional  staff  member, 
and  clerk  of  the  subcommittee:  Mr. 
McDonnell;  Mr.  Cotter;  and,  of  course, 
Mr.  Robert  B.  Clark— all  of  whom  have 
been  so  helpful  in  this  whole  process 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  wlil  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  May  I  say  first  that  I 
believe  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Senate  are  very  fortunate  In  having  as 
chairman  and  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  this  subcommittee  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  FMr.  ByrdI  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  fMr.  Hrusk.a1. 
There  have  been  many  articles  in  the 
newspapers  about  the  critical  crime  sit- 
uation in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
there  have  been  other  articles  pointing 
out  that  it  is  not  noticeably  more  critical 
than  it  Is  in  many  other  cities. 

I  note  that  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, a  few  moments  ago.  spoke  of  the 
work  of  the  committee  In  respect  of  the 
courts,  recommendations  for  the  courts, 
to  deal  with  the  matter  of  congestion  of 
cases.  I  note  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  also  referred  briefly  to  the  work 
of  the  committee  In  this  field. 
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For  the  record,  could  the  Senator  say 
something  to  the  Senate  of  the  problem, 
as  the  committee  saw  it,  regarding  crime 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  what  the 
committee  did  with  respect  to  the  courts, 
police,  and  so  forth,  in  trying  to  give 
greater  protection  to  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  also  any  long- 
term,  affirmative  steps  the  committee 
took  to  resolve,  hopefuly,  this  situation  in 
the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  shall  be  happy  to  re- 
spond; however,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  would  be  much  more  able 
to  do  so.  and  I  hope  he  will  supple- 
ment my  remarks. 

The  detailed  hearings  had  on  the  sub- 
ject treating  of  crime  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  been  very  illuminating. 
I  think  reference  in  the  report  only 
characterizes  the  subject.  Only  a  read- 
ing of  the  testimony  in  volume  3  will 
convince  one  of  the  very  bad  situation 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  charac- 
terized in  the  report  language,  at  page  6, 
which  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

The  testimony  was  overwhelming  that  the 
Ban  Reform  Act  and  the  Criminal  Justice 
Act,  as  they  are  operating  In  concert  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  permit  persons  charged 
with  serious  crimes  to  remain  on  the  street 
pending  trial,  regardless  of  their  danger  to 
the  community,  and  contribute  to  a  wide 
range  of  devices  to  delay  the  disposition  of 
their  criminal  cases  This  Is  considered  to  be 
a  major  factor  In  the  rising  crime  rate  and 
the  overburdened  court  dockets.  In  the  light 
of  testimony  received,  it  Is  recommended 
that  the  Congressional  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees make  an  early  reexamination,  particu- 
larly of  the  relatively  new  Ball  Reform  Act. 
with  a  view  to  affording  greater  protection 
to  the  public  from  criminal  recidivists. 

Therein  lies  an  explanation  for  the 
crowded  state  of  the  criminal  docket. 
The  docket  not  only  has  a  heavy  back- 
log, but  is  actually  having  added  to  it 
40  cases  a  month.  The  subcommittee 
believes  that  has  taken  place  under  some 
of  the  practices  that  have  grown  up,  and 
until  those  practices  have  been  brought 
into  line  by  legislation,  the  backlog  will 
grow. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  there  are 
more  police  per  capita  than  there  are 
in  any  other  major  city  in  the  United 
States.  The  fact  is  that  one  of  our  big 
troubles  here  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  the  recruitment  of  policemen.  I 
forget  exactly  how  many  positions  are 
still  vacant.  The  number  had  been  less 
than  It  Is  now,  I  am  Informed  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff.  There  are  380  positions 
on  the  police  force  that  are  vacant  now. 
That  represents  an  increase  from  the 
figure  obtained,  when  we  had  hearings  3 
months  ago,  from  the  police  department 
as  a  Justification  for  the  budget. 

Mr.  COOPER.  To  what  does  the  Sen- 
ator ascribe  the  difficulty  in  filling  those 
positions? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  recruitment  of  po- 
lice officers  is  a  difficult  problem  in  all 
large  citle.s.  because  the  position  of  a  law 
enforcement  officer  is  not  a  very  attrac- 
tive one.  It  is  often  made  more  dlfBcult 
by  lack-of  support  of  law  enforcement 
on  the  part  of  the  public  in  general  and 
the  courts  in  particular.  Those  condi- 
tions make  consideration  of  a  police- 
man's life  a  very  dim  one  in  the  mind 


of  a  young  man  who  wants  to  go  Into 
some  line  of  work.  It  is  a  difficult  prob- 
lem. The  authorities  are  working  for 
solutions  to  this  grave  problem. 

Mr.  COOPER.  What  about  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  courts,  the  nimiber  of 
judges? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  number  of  judges 
is  established  by  law,  of  course. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  A  backlog  exists.  Per- 
haps the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
would  like  to  elaborate  on  that.  The 
courts  seem  to  be  very  active  In  the  con- 
sideration and  disposition  of  cases,  but 
the  input  always  seems  to  be  greater 
than  the  disposition. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  to  page  6  of  the  committee  re- 
port I  No.  729  >.  paragraph  2,  wherein  it 
Is  stated : 

Tlie  U.S.  district  court  has  assigned  12  of 
Its  14  regular  judges  to  Its  criminal  calendar 
In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  lapse  of  approxi- 
mately I  year  between  arrest  and  trial  of 
persons  charged  with  serious  crimes.  However, 
even  with  the  substantial  assistance  of  the 
senior  district  court  Judges  in  the  trial  of 
clvU  cases  and  motions,  it  cannot  for  long 
continue  to  assign  such  a  large  profjortlon  of 
Its  Judge  power  to  criminal  matters,  unless 
it  receives  assistance  from  the  Judges  of  the 
U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  calendar  of  which  is  cur- 
rent, and  from  visiting  Judges  from  other 
Judicial  districts.  The  emergency  would  seem 
to  demand  the  immediate  and  fullest  co- 
operation of  both  the  local  U.S.  court  of  ap- 
peals and  the  Federal  Judicial  system  until 
some  longer  range  solution  can  be  found. 
Adequate  supporting  personnel  for  this  crash 
operation  has  been  promised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  U.S.  Courts. 

Further,  It  Is  imperative  that  the  vacancy 
on  the  U.S.  district  court,  which  has  existed 
since  November  1966,  be  filled  forthwith,  and 
that  appointments  to  fill  existing  vacancies 
on  the  U.S.  court  of  appeals  and  the  court 
of  general  sessions  also  be  expedited. 

I  have  read  the  committee  report  lan- 
guage, so  as  to  call  attention  to  the  need 
for  the  prompt  filling  of  existing  vacan- 
cies in  Judgeships  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  has  properly  put  his  finger  on 
an  area  of  increasing  concern,  and  I  hope 
that  action  will  be  taken  to  comply  with 
the  committee's  recommendations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  fioor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
should  like  to  ask  some  questions,  if  I 
may,  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  manager  of  the 
bill  now  before  us.  My  questions  have  to 
do  with  the  item  on  page  5  of  the  report 
under  the  title  "Transfer  of  Activities." 
It  reads  as  follows: 

The  committee  direct*  that  before  any 
transfers  of  activities  provided  for  In  this 
act  are  effected,  prior  approval  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  shall  be  obtained  as 
heretofore  the  practice. 
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Is  it  the  committee's  Intention,  may  I 
ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  to  invite  the  mayor  to  ad- 
vise and  consult  with  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  Congress  as  to  major  fu- 
ture transfers  of  activities  within  the 
District  of  Coliunbia  government? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Perhaps, 
in  response  to  that  question,  I  should 
briefly  allude  to  the  background  practice 
which  has  prevailed  heretofore. 

In  the  past,  if  there  were  any  unobli- 
gated balances,  any  consolidations  or 
eliminations  or  transfers  of  funds,  any 
reprogramlng  of  funds,  the  Commission- 
ers consulted  with,  by  letter,  by  telephone, 
and,  or  by  personal  contact,  the  chair- 
men of  the  Senate  and  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittees,  Mr.  Natcher  and 
myself. 

The  practice  has  worked  very  well. 
Often,  after  an  appropriation  bill  had 
passed,  and  perhaps  months  before  the 
next  appropriation  bill  was  scheduled  to 
be  considered,  some  reprogramlng  of 
funds  was  necessary,  or  some  change  in 
the  overall  picture,  which  was  not  ap- 
parent at  the  time  the  appropriations 
bill  passed,  became  obvious;  and  so  it 
was  deemed  necessarj',  on  the  part  of 
the  Commissioners  and  various  agency 
heads,  to  make  concomitant  changes  in 
the  application  of  funds. 

Such  matters  were  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  two  subcommittee  chaii'- 
men,  and  were  given  careful,  positive,  and 
responsible  consideration,  and  we  either 
approved,  disapproved,  or  offered  certain 
suggestions,  which  usually  met,  I  think, 
with  the  general  approval  of  the  District 
government  operation. 

I  think  the  practice  was  good.  As  I  say, 
it  worked  well.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee was  able  to  maintain  control  over 
expenditures  In  this  way,  and  It  is  felt 
by  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
generally — and  I  am  sure  that  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcommlt-, 
tee  supports  me  In  this  statement — that' 
Congress  ought  to  continue  to  maintain 
this  oversight  function  over  the  fiscal 
affairs  of  the  District. 

When  the  reorganization  bill  came  be- 
fore Congress,  as  I  understood  it  and  as 
I  understand  it  now,  it  was  necessarj'  to 
accept  the  reorganization  plan  in  its  en- 
tirety or  to  reject  it  in  its  entirety.  Con- 
gress had  a  certain  number  of  days  in 
which  to  approve  or  reject  the  proposal; 
and  so  it  was  impossible  to  amend  the 
proposal. 

In  that  proposed  reorganization  plan 
was  section  304,  which  reads  in  part  as 
follows : 

with  respect  to  personnel,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, allocations  and  other  funds,  avail- 
able or  to  be  made  available,  relating  to 
functions  transferred  by  the  provisions  of 
this  reorganization  pl.^^n,  the  Commissioner 
may  from  time  to  time  effect  such  transfers* 
between  the  agencies  of  the  Corporation  (In- 
cluding transfers  between  the  Commissioner 
and  any  other  agency  of  the  Corporation)  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  reorganization  plan. 

Mr.  President,  this  language,  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  at  least,  takes  away 
from  the  Appropriations  Committees  the 
vital  instrument  of  oversight  fimctlon 


which  we  have  heretofore  had,  and,  as 
we  view  It,  If  something  is  not  done  by 
way  of  changing  the  law  or  by  way  of 
committee  report  language,  the  Com- 
missioner would  be  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  come  back  to  Congress  after  we 
have  appropriated  moneys;  he  would 
be  under  no  constraints  or  compulsions, 
he  could  go  ahead  and  transfer  the  funds, 
and  the  committees,  therefore,  would 
lose  control  over  that  particular  appro- 
priation. 

So  the  language  In  the  report  Is  merely 
to  require  that  the  Commissioner  come 
back  to  the  Appropriations  Committees, 
as  has  heretofore  been  the  practice,  and 
he  will  certainly  receive  the  utmost  co- 
operation and  responsible  attention  to 
whatever  requests  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary. This  language  merely  leaves  In  our 
hands,  as  Members  of  Congress — and  I 
feel  that  under  the  Constitution  It  should 
remain  in  our  hands — the  control  of  the 
purse  strings,  because  that  is  the  one 
great  and  effective  instrumentality  of 
oversight  function  which  Congress  still 
possesses. 

I  k>elieve  that  if  everj^one  concerned 
can  realize  that  the  Appropriations  sub- 
committee chairmen  will  act  responsibly, 
as  they  have  in  the  past — always  sym- 
pathetic to  the  needs  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  with  an  ear  to  the  justi- 
fications that  are  presented  in  connec- 
tion with  those  needs — it  will  be  agreed 
that  this  is  right  and  proper;  and  I  be- 
lieve, in  truth,  that  the  new  Commis- 
sioner, Mr,  Washington,  Is  himself  given 
some  protection  by  this  language. 

This  has  been,  perhaps,  a  long  and 
desultory  response  to  the  question  of  the 
majority  leader;  but  I  thought  we  ought 
to  have  that  background  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes,  in- 
deed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  lan- 
guage to  which  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana refers  was  the  subject  of  a  great 
deal  of  debate.  Informally  among  the 
members  in  the  subcommittee  and  in  the 
full  committee. 

First  of  all,  we  ought  to  realize  that 
the  language  calls  for  a  continuance  of 
a  practice  that  has  heretofore  existed. 

The  inclusion  of  this  language  was 
deemed  necessary  because  ii  the  reor- 
ganization bill  pertaining  to  the  District 
of  Columbia,  there  this  was  absolute  veto 
of  power  vested  in  the  Commissioner- 
Mayor  Washington. 

It  Is  not  the  desire  of  the  chairman  of 
the  House  or  Senate  committee,  nor  of 
the  committees  themselves,  to  have  a  veto 
power  over  any  of  the  activities  of  the 
mayor  in  connection  with  reorganiza- 
tion or  the  function  of  the  Ettstrict  gov- 
ernment. It  is  not  In  the  nature  of  veto 
power,  because  language  In  the  report 
cannot  supersede  a  statute. 

We  wanted,  however,  to  indicate  some- 
thing in  the  report  and  something  in  our 
appropriation  bills  here  to  the  effect  that 
we  are  not  surrendering  or  abdicating  the 
power  of  the  purse  which  Congress  holds. 

The  practice  that  has  been  engaged  in 
up  to  now  is  not  being  changed  rather 
what  we  are  doing  is  by  way  of  a  con- 
structive effort  to  perhaps  prevent  a 
buildup  of  tremendous  hostilities  to  some 


of  the  changes  that  might  be  engaged 
In.  Some  of  the  reprogramlng  that  might 
be  achieved  would  cause  a  big  buildup 
of  hostility  and  resentment  within  the 
committees  and  Congress,  This  hostility 
could  then  result  in  legislation  which 
would  undo  the  effectivei.ess  of  the  re- 
organization. 

By  reference  to  the  reprogramlng  re- 
quest on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners 
heretofore  and  the  mayor  hereafter,  it 
is  meant  that  suggestions  are  to  be  made 
such  as:  "You  will  run  into  trouble  if  you 
pursue  this  course.  Would  you  consider 
modifying  it  in  a  given  way  which  will 
still  give  you  the  net  result  that  you  de- 
sire? However,  you  should  do  It  in  a  dif- 
ferent way." 

I  do  believe  it  will  avoid  a  lot  of  trouble 
if  this  were  done. 

There  was  considerable  sentiment  to 
the  effect  that  this  language  should  not 
only  be  in  the  report,  but  also  in  the  bill, 
which  would  be  tantamount  to  an 
amendment  of  the  Reorganization  Act. 

There  are  some  who  contend:  "You 
say  that  you  give  us  self-rule  in  the  Dis- 
trict, and  then  you  take  It  away  because 
you  have  Congress  riding  herd  on  us." 

First,  we  have  a  responsibility  here  be- 
cause: $68  million  of  Federal  fimds  are 
paid  out  of  Congress  into  the  tretisury 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  We  expect 
to  check  into  that  lo  see  that  it  is  prop- 
erly used.  We  of  Congress  owe  that  obli- 
gation to  the  taxpayers  of  America. 

Second,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  self- 
rule  as  meaning  absolute  rule  There  Is 
no  agency  of  Government,  no  official  in 
the  Grovemment.  which  has  absolute 
power.  There  is  always  some  governing 
authority,  some  check  and  balance  ex- 
ercised by  somebody  else,  and  certainly 
on  the  score  the  office  of  mayor  of  this 
Capital  City  will  be  better  managed  and 
will  pixxjeed  to  a  better  result  If  there 
is  proper  guidance  forthcoming  there 
from  the  Congress. 

So,  it  is  on  that  basis  that  we  did  fore- 
go the  consideration  of  putting  this  into 
the  statute  at  this  time.  It  was  felt  that 
a  reminder  In  the  report  language  that 
we  would  like  to  have  this  practice  con- 
tinue as  it  did  in  the  past  should  be  given 
a  chance  to  work. 

We  hope  that  there  will  be  a  good  faith 
response  in  that  respect,  and  if  there  Is 
such  a  response  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittees of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  we 
will  not  have  any  trouble,  and  the 
achlevemerlt  and  result  will  be  an  ad- 
vance in  Goverrmient  on  a  cooperative 
basis. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  committees 
get  obstreperous  or  if  the  other  end  of 
the  avenue  gets  a  little  out  of  line,  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress  we  will  have  a  proposal  to  put 
this  language  in  the  statute  and  not 
merely  have  the  language  In  the  report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  that  the  language  Is  not  In  the  bill 
itself  and  is  merely  carried  In  the  report. 

I  would  assume,  on  the  basis  of  the 
explanations  given  by  the  manager  of  the 
bill  and  by  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee  that  the  committee 
does  not  Intend  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
reorgsjiizatlon  and  strengthening  of  the 
local  government  pursuant  to  the  reor- 
ganization plan,  but  would.  Indeed,  en- 
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courage  such  strengthening,  maintaining 
at  the  same  time  a  legislative  oversight 
function  which  ties  in  with  the  passage 
of  legislation  and  the  appropriating  of 
money,  and  that  the  committee  does  not 
intend  to  limit  the  rightful  executive 
responsibility  of  Mayor  Washington.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  the  majority  leader  has 
stated  precisely  the  position  of  the  sub- 
committee Intent  which  is  back  of  this 
language. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  certainly  comports 
with  my  understanding  of  the  discus- 
sions and  thinking  we  had  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  assume  fur- 
ther that  the  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress have  an  interest  In  being  Informed 
where  major  changes  in  organization  or 
financing  plans  are  contemplated.  Such 
information  will  afford  the  committee  an 
opportunity  to  give  constructive  sug- 
gestions to  the  mayor  or  to  initiate  help- 
ful mutual  exchanges  of  views.  Would 
that  be  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  certainly  woxild  be, 
and  it  is  reflective  of  the  remark  I  made 
a  little  while  ago  along  that  line.  It  is 
in  accord  with  the  discussion  and 
thought  had  in  the  committee  and  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  I  may  supplement  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  said,  I  would  not 
want  any  misunderstanding  to  arise  con- 
cerning the  word  "major."  There  may  be 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what 
constitutes  major  changes. 

I  do  not  want,  by  anything  I  say,  to 
surrender  any  of  the  constitutional  pre- 
rogatives or  powers  that  are  reposed  In 
the  Appropriations  Committee  or  any 
constitutional  duties  that  devolve  upon 
it.  So  I  would  not  want  to  bind  the  com- 
mittees by  any  misinterpretation  of  the 
word  "major." 

In  the  past,  however,  the  subcommit- 
tee chairmen  have  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration and  they  have  been  kept  in- 
formed of  any  reprograming.  transfer  of 
funds,  reorganization,  and  so  forth. 

This  is  what  we  are  asking.  We  want  to 
be  kept  informed  of  everything.  And  If 
we.  In  our  honest  judgment,  and  acting  in 
good  faith,  feel  that  whatever  proposals 
are  sent  to  us  are  for  the  benefit  and  up- 
building and  improving  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  constitute  wise  expend- 
itures of  funds  we  will  have  no  objec- 
tions. We  Members  of  Congress  are  just 
as  interested  In  upbuilding  this  city  and 
we  are  Just  as  proud  of  our  Nation's 
Capital  as  is  any  newly  appointed  official 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  anyone  at 
the  other  end  of  Permsylvanla  Avenue  or 
anyone  who  has  ever  served  as  an  ap- 
pointive official  of  the  District  govern- 
ment. 

So  I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  for  one 
do  not  want  to  bind  the  Appropriations 
Committees  by  a  colloquy  which  leaves 
only  so-called  major  changes  subject  to 
congressional  approval  when  there  can 
be  a  wide  variation  of  interpretations  as 
to  what  constitutes  major  changes.  I  do 
not  mean  to  be  evasive,  nor  do  I  want  to 
appear  to  be  unyielding  or  difficult. 

I  want  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tees to  be  informed  of  all  such  transac- 
tions, as  they  have  been  in  the  past.  And, 
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as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  is  what 
the  language  means. 

I  hope  that  I  have  been  properly  re- 
sponsive to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  has  been  responsive. 

May  I  say  that  the  word  "major"  is 
subject  to  interpretation.  It  cannot  be 
considered  in  its  broad  meaning,  ipso 
facto.  Perhaps  it  might  be  better  to  say 
changes  of  consequence.  But  anyway,  the 
idea  in  general  is  understood. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Not  in  this  budget,  but 
in  future  budgets,  the  mayor  and  Coun- 
cil will  be  aware  of  this  when  they  make 
justifications  of  each  of  these  line  items. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Which  has  not  been 
the  case  up  to  this  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Commissioners 
have  always  appeared. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  I  mean  with 
respect  to  the  mayor  of  the  city. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
If  they  do  appear  before  us  and  say: 
"This  money  is  to  be  used  on  project  X," 
and  they  then  come  along  20  or  30  days 
later  and  say:  "Let  us  scrap  that  project 
and  use  that  money  for  project  F,"  how 
are  we  then  to  accord  good  faith  to  them 
in  the  future? 

If  they  think  it  is  wiser  and  better  to 
use  the  money  for  one  project  than  for 
another,  and  they  wish  to  make  a  change, 
the  least  they  can  do  is  to  inform  us. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has 
displayed  to  me  a  number  of  letters  and 
communications  from  the  Commissioners 
heretofore  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  they  would  like  a  reprograming  or 
a  change  in  this  or  that  program. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  would  have  ap- 
proved many  of  them  with  as  great 
facility  as  did  Representative  Natcher 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  But 
I  accord  them  a  superior  knowledge  In 
the  field,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  that. 
However,  it  has  been  my  observation  that 
the  consent  has  been  given  with  great 
liberality  and  also  with  great  construc- 
tiveness. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  And  will 
be  in  the  future. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  And  wUl  be  in  the  future 
because,  again,  it  Is  an  exercise  of  good 
faith. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  assume,  on 
the  basis  of  what  the  senior  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  have  just 
said,  that  the  purpose  Is  to  carry  out  the 
Intent  of  Congress  In  a  reasonable  and. 
If  necessary,  flexible  maimer  If  changes 
of  value  are  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee.  Of  course,  there  has  to 
be  an  oversight  function,  In  my  opinion, 
so  far  as  all  committees  of  Congress  are 
concerned.  If  the  Intent  of  Congress  is 
to  be  carried  out  and  If  the  appropria- 
tions are,  by  and  large,  to  be  spent  as 
stated  by  the  Appropriations  Committees. 
So  I  would  assume,  on  the  basis  of 
what  has  been  said  this  morning,  that 
the  committee  expects  to  have  good 
relations  with  Mayor  Washington  and 
will  be  In  a  position  to  be  helpful,  through 
the  maintenance  of  close  communica- 
tions on  all  sides. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  Is 
certainly  my  desire,  and  I  believe  that 
the  majority  leader  has  indicated  and 
displayed  a  very  deep  concern,  and 
rightly  so,  with  regard  to  the  committee 


report  language.  I  believe  that  this  dis- 
cussion will  have  clarified,  as  well  as  it 
can  be  clarified;  the  Intent  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  position  of  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  and  the  raiiking  mi- 
nority member. 

I  certainly  wish  to  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  his  questions,  and  I  trust  that 
my  answers  and  the  answers  of  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  not 
only  have  been  responsive  but  also  have 
been  helpful  and  enlightening. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  They  have  been  re- 
sponsive and  responsible. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  Is  true  that  a  great 
deal  of  responsibility  will  rest  upon  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  the  House 
and  In  the  Senate.  It  is  also  true  that 
great  responsibility  for  good  faith  will 
rest  upon  the  mayor  and  the  Council 
and  the  administration  there.  Under  the 
Reorganization  Act,  they  have  absolute 
power  to  transfer  wherever  they  wish. 
The  effect  of  It.  strictly  applied,  would 
be  that  Congress  appropriates  $505  mil- 
lion, and  they  may  spend  It  in  any  of  the 
activities  of  the  District  they  choose. 

So  that  there  Is  a  corresponding  re- 
sponsibility that  there  will  not  be  ca- 
pricious or  arbitrary,  or  whimsical  deci- 
sions which  will  not  be  in  the  Interests 
of  the  District.  So  there  is  thai 
countervailing  responsibility,  of  which  I 
am  sure  the  administrators  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  will  be  well  aware;  and 
if  not,  there  will  be  some  people  who  will 
remind  them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Mayor  Washington  will  take  his 
Job  most  seriously  and  most  responsibly, 
and  win  be  happy  to  work  with  the  ap- 
propriate committees  having  to  do  with 
the  affairs  of  the  District;  and  this  could 
be  helpful  on  both  sides  and  protective 
as  well. 
I  thank  both  Senators. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  on  the  same  point  that  has 
been  made  so  well  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader;  and  I  wish  to  go  Into 
some  detail  on  this  point  because  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  of  the  greatest  Importance, 
and  exactly  what  has  been  done  should 
be  clearly  understood  In  the  Record. 

I  believe  there  have  been  very  substan- 
tial misinterpretations  of  what  can  be 
done  In  committee  report  language  and 
what  cannot  be  done,  and  It  should  be 
tied  down. 

The  committee  report  language  on 
page  5  reads: 

The  committee  directs  that  before  any 
transfers  of  activities  provided  for  In  this 
Act  are  effected,  prior  approval  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  shall  be  obtained 
as  heretofore  the  practice. 

I  believe  this  Is  an  Important  action 
by  the  committee,  and  it  Is  controversial. 
It  goes  to  the  heart  of  President  John- 
son's message  on  the  Reorganization  Act 
that  provided  for  a  beginning  of  self- 
government  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  shall  quote  briefly  from  that  act,  be- 
cause the  President  put  great  emphasis 
on  the  capacity  of  the  new  Commissioner 
and  his  Council  to  be  able  to  use  some 
Judgment  and  to  make  these  changes. 

The  President  said: 

The  plan  I  rubmlt  today  Is  more  than  a 
matter   of  routine  reorganization.  Its  vital 
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purpose  Is  to  bring  Twentieth  Century  gov- 
ernment to  the  Capital  of  this  Nation:  to 
strengthen  and  modernize  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  make  it  as 
efficient  and  effective  as  possible. 

The  machinery  dsBlgned  more  than  90 
years  ago  to  govern  a  small  community  is 
now  obsolete.  The  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment— unorthodox  when  the  Congress  ac- 
cepted It  as  a  temporary  measure  in  1874 — 
provides  neither  effective  nor  efficient  govern- 
ment for  the  Nation's  Capital.  That  form  of 
government  has  long  since  been  abandoned 
by  the  few  cltlee  which  adopted  It  around 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Today  none  of  the 
Nation's  27  largest  cities  and  only  two  of  the 
country's  47  cities  with  populations  exceed- 
ing 300.000  have  a  government  of  divided 
authority. 

So  the  thrust  of  the  President's  Re- 
organization Act  was  that  there  should 
be  changes,  and  substantial  changes,  and 
those  changes  should  be  effected  by  peo- 
ple who  have  responsibility  and  who  were 
appointed  by  him. 

The  President  continued : 

The  reorganization  plan  I  propose  would 
remedy  these  deficiencies  In  the  present  form 
of  government.  It  would — 

Unify  executive  and  administrative  au- 
thority. 

Eliminate  competing  and  sometimes  con- 
flicting assignments  of  responsibility — 

That,  as  I  understand.  Is  exactly  what 
the  new  mayor  would  try  to  do.  and  he 
should  not  be  limited  In  trying  to  accom- 
plish It^ 

Provide  for  the  informed  exercise  of  quasi- 
legislative  functions  through  a  Council  which 
would  be  bipartisan  and  representative  of 
the  community. 

Mr.  President,  I  t>elieve  this  is  an  im- 
portant point,  because  we  must  recognize 
that  the  President  did  not  only  appoint 
one  Commissioner;  he  appointed  a 
quasl-leglslatlve  body  which  should  be 
given  some  capacity  to  use  Its  judgment 
and  not  be  required  to  run  up  here  on 
virtually  every  matter  that  it  feels  should 
be  modified  and  changed,  if  it  is  going  to 
have  any  power  worthy  of  the  namie. 

The  President  continued : 

Permit  the  single  Commissioner  to  orga- 
nize the  District  government  to  provide  ef- 
fective day-to-day  administration. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  quote  the  key  sec- 
tions of  this  Reorganization  Act.  The 
following  are  the  key  sections : 

Sec.  303.  Establishment  of  other  new  of- 
fices. There  are  hereby  established  in  the 
Corporation  so  many  agencies  and  offices, 
with  such  names  or  titles,  as  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  from  time  to  time  determine. 
The  said  offices  shall  be  filled  by  appoint- 
ment by,  or  under  the  authority  of,  the 
Commissioner.  Each  officer  so  appointed  shall 
perform  the  functions  delegated  or  other- 
wise assigned  to  him  In  pursuance  of  this 
reorganization  plan  and  shall  receive  com- 
pensation to  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  the 
classification  laws  as  amended  from  time  to 
time. 

The  next  one  is  even  more  crucial: 
Sec.  304.  Transfer  of  personnel,  property, 
records,  and  funds.  With  respect  to  person- 
nel, property,  records,  and  unexpended  bal- 
ances of  appropriations,  allocations  and  oth- 
er funds,  available  or  to  be  made  available, 
relating  to  functions  transferred  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  reorganization  plan,  the  Com- 
missioner may  from  time  to  time  effect  such 
transfers  between  the  agencies  of  the  Cor- 
poration   (including   transfers    between    the 


Commissioner  and  any  other  agency  of  the 

Corporation )  as  he  may  deem  necessary  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  reor- 
ganization plan. 

The  point  is  that  this  is  the  basic  act. 
It  has  not  been  repealed.  It  is  still  on  the 
books.  This  power  to  transfer  is  still 
vested  in  the  Commissioner.  The  House 
acted  on  it.  The  Senate  acted  on  it.  The 
President  signed  the  bill.  It  became  law. 
We  cannot  repeal  this.  As  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  said  so  well,  we  cannot 
veto  it  with  language  in  a  committee  re- 
port— language  which,  of  course,  is  not 
susceptible  to  any  action  by  the  Senate 
or  the  House,  because  we  cannot  amend 
the  conmiittee  report. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  I  should  like  to 
identify  myself  with  the  position  now 
Ijelng  taken  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin and  to  express  my  agreement  with 
his  interpretation  of  the  statutory  effect 
of  the  reorganization  plan  as  contrasted 
with  the  statement  made  in  the  report. 
Also,  I  wish  to  express  my  satisfaction 
that,  as  I  understand — I  was  not  in  the 
Chamber  at  the  time — the  manager  of 
the  bill  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  have  now  indicated 
that  this  represents  the  attitude  of  our 
committee,  undoubtedly  correct  as  to  a 
majority  of  the  committee;  and  that 
whatever  implications  that  has  in  the 
life  of  Washington,  it  has,  but  it  cer- 
tainly has  no  statutory  effect.  The  only 
statutorily  effective  mandate  is  the  one 
just  read  by  the  Senator  from  the  re- 
organization plan. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  correct,  and  I  believe  this  Is 
a  point  that  has  to  be  understood  and 
recognized  by  Mayor  Washington,  by  the 
Council,  and  by  Members  of  Congress. 

The  House  Qovemment  Operations 
Committee  In  Its  report  knew  what  It  was 
doing.  This  was  not  done  inadvertently. 
In  reporting  favorably  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  the  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  said : 

We  consider  Sections  303  and  304  to  be 
both  proper  and  necessary  if  an  effective 
reorganization  Is  to  be  made. 

"These  sections  provide  the  authority  to 
the  (Mayor)  to  establish  offices  and  agencies 
within  the  municipal  corporation  and  to 
transfer  personnel  and  funds  as  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  reorganization  plan."  The  Com- 
mittee continued.  "This  authority  is  similar 
to  that  EUready  granted  most  departzaent  and 
agency  heads  within  the  federal  government. 

I  do  not  wholly  agree  with  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee  In 
that  statement  because  I  have  checked 
the  power  that  the  various  departments 
have,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  they  do  not  have 
this  kind  of  power.  But  this  Is  not  a 
common  department. 

This  Is  a  new,  quasi-autonomous  body. 
It  is  new;  and  with  it  a  new  department 
has  been  created,  as  this  new  Mayor  and 
City  Council  have  been  created.  Congress 
has  provided  this  kind  of  p»wer  to  reor- 
ganize. For  example,  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  was  given  the 
kind  of  power  which  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  provided. 


The  House  Government  Operations 
Committee  report  continues  and  states 
as  follows ; 

It  is  a  necessary  attendant  of  ezecutlTe 
responsiblUty.  The  Congress  expects  the 
(mayor)  to  use  his  authority  as  an  aid  in 
the  elimination  of  waste,  of  overlapping  and 
duplicating  structures  and  to  bring  much- 
needed  efficiency  to  the  day-to-day  operation 
of  the  District  ciovemment. 

As  we  know,  the  mayor  appointed 
21  urban  experts.  They  are  supposed  to 
act  as  promptly  &s  possible  and  sub- 
mit proposals  for  reorganizing,  and  for 
the  transfer  of  personnel,  I  suppose. 
That  should  not  be  limited  by  the  no- 
tion that  they  are  unable  to  act  until 
we  have  an  appropriation  bill  In  the  fall 
of  1968.  They  should  be  free  to  make 
recomjnendatlons,  and  the  mayor 
shoiild  be  free  to  put  these  recommenda- 
tions Into  effect  with  considerable 
promptness. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  so  exercised 
about  this  matter  because  the  language 
in  the  committee  report  provides  that 
we  should  follow  the  previous  practice. 
If  we  were  to  follow  the  previous  prac- 
tice it  could  be  disastrous. 

The  language  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Appropriations  reads 
as   follows: 

The  Committee  directs  that  before  any 
transfers  of  activities  provided  for  In  this 
Act  are  affected,  prior  approval  of  the 
Appropriation  Committees  shall  be  ob- 
tained as  heretofore  the  practice. 

In  the  most  recent  past  the  former 
District  Government  has  had  to  seek 
the  approval  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Appropriation  Committees  for  the  fol- 
lowing items:  One,  to  change  the  de- 
signing of  an  incinerator  for  the  Dis- 
trict from  the  authorized  800-ton-per- 
day  incinerator  to  a  1.500-ton-per-day 
incinerator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  What 
was  the  amount  of  money  involved  In 
the  change? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  was,  as  I 
understand  It,  planning 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  How 
much  money  was  Involved? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  About  $25,000. 

They  have  also  had  to  seek  approval 
to  Increase  the  Impact  funds  for  the 
folding  partitions  of  Tubmsin  School.  A 
total  of  $5,000  was  Involved. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Will  the 
Senator  also  Indicate  whether  that  Item 
was  approved? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  These  Items 
were  approved.  They  came  up.  1  wish  to 
establish  some  legislative  history  on  what 
approval  means  and  who  has  to  approve 
under  the  present  law,  as  It  now  stands. 
In  my  judgment,  approval  does  not  lie 
In  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
that  should  be  made  clear  for  the  record. 

The  third  matter  for  which  they  had 
to  seek  approval  was  the  use  of  $600,000 
for  mobile  schools  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. That  was  approved.  A  fourth  in- 
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stance  was  that  In  order  for  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education  to  receive  $80,000  from 
the  Board  of  Education  to  proceed  with 
the  Board  of  Higher  Education's  author- 
ized efforts  in  establishing  city  colleges, 
the  approval  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  District  Committees  had  to  be 
obtained. 

What  I  am  trying  to  establish  is  not 
that  there  should  not  be  consultation,  for 
there  must  be  consultation.  I  am  sure 
that  the  mayor  would  consult  with  the 
committee  whether  we  have  this  lan- 
guage or  not.  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI  who  has  done  such 
a  magnificent  job  for  so  long  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  District  of 
Columbia  appropriations,  will  be  making 
that  decision.  and  Representative 
Natcher  will  be  making  that  decision  in 
the  other  body  in  cooperation  with  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  who  also  is  verj' 
able  in  the  field. 

Under  those  ci'-cumstances,  the  mayor 
is  not  going  to  go  hog  wild  and  do  some- 
thing that  would  result  in  retribution 
when  the  matter  comes  up  the  following 
year.  If  he  were  to  do  that,  he  would 
suffer. 

I  wish  to  establish  now.  by  colloquy 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
what  this  language  does  mean.  Before  I 
ask  my  first  question,  I  refer  once  again 
to  the  language  in  the  committee  report 
which  provides: 

The  committee  directs  that  before  any 
transfers  of  activities  provided  for  In  this 
act  are  effected,  prior  approval  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  shall  be  obtained 
as  heretofore  the  practice. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  law.  sec- 
tion 304.  it  is  provided  that  the  transfer 
of  personnel,  records,  and  funds  with  re- 
spect to  personnel  shall  be  vested  in  the 
mayor. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  the  following 
question: 

Under  these  circumstances,  if  the 
Commissioner,  or  mayor,  wishes  to  shift 
funds  from  one  category  to  another, 
what,  if  any,  legal  compulsion  is  there 
on  him  to  secure  the  approval  of  Repre- 
sentative Natcher,  or  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  or  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska] .  or  the 
ranking  minority  member  in  the  House? 
What  legal  compulsion  is  there? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  beg  the 
Senator's  pardon.  Would  the  Senator 
please  repeat  his  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Certainly. 

If  the  Commissioner,  or  mayor,  wishes 
to  shift  funds  from  one  category  to  an- 
other, what  legal  compulsion  is  there  on 
him  to  secure  the  approval  of  Repre- 
.sentative  Natcher  or  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Appropriations  Committees,  respectively? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  There  is 
none. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator wholeheartedly. 

In  the  second  place,  in  the  event  the 
mayor  chooses  to  consult  with  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees'  subcommittee 
chairmen  and  does  not  secure  their  ap- 
proval, what  legal  compulsion,  if  any,  is 
there  for  him  to  abide  by  their  desires 
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and  not  transfer  funds  from  one  depart- 
ment to  another? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  There  is 
none. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  the  assumption 
that  the  mayor  does  consult  with  the 
Appropriations  Committees  chairmen, 
and  they  specifically  disapprove  his  re- 
quest, what  legal  compulsion  Is  there  for 
the  mayor  to  abide  by  their  decision  and 
not  transfer  funds  from  one  department 
to  another? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  There  is 
none. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  get 
that  response  from  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  I  expected  to  have  that 
response. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  recognize,  as 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  said— and, 
unfortunately,  this  has  been  obscured 
because  of  some  discussion— that  the 
basic  law  is  the  Reorganization  Act, 
which  gives  the  mayor  the  authority  to 
transfer  funds. 

This  language  is  an  instruction  from 
the  Appropriations  Committee  which 
the  mayor  would  be  wise  to  recognize 
and  he  would  be  wise  to  consult  on  these 
transfers.  But  when  he  does  so  he  has 
the  legal  authority  and  the  right  to  ac- 
cept or  not  to  accept  Appropriations 
Committee  decisions.  No  longer  is  there 
a  provision  for  approval  or  disapproval 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  un- 
less we  decide  to  change  the  law  in  the 
future. 

The  mayor  has  the  power  to  shift  per- 
sonnel or  functions  from  department  to 
department.  He  has  been  asked  to  con- 
sult with  the  appropriate  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committees,  He  is 
free  under  the  law  to  accept  or  reject 
the  recommendations  of  the  Appropria- 
tions subcommittees  chairmen. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  I  apologize 
for  having  labored  this  point,  I  think  it 
is  Important.  I  wish  to  put  the  matter  in 
proper  context. 

This  is  an  excellent  Appropriations 
bill.  It  is  as  good  a  bill  as  I  have  seen 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  although 
I  disagree  with  some  of  Its  policy  impli- 
cations. It  provides  everything  the 
Board  of  Education  asks  for  on  behalf 
of  the  taxpayers,  it  provides  for  all  the 
teachers  requested  and  for  almost  all 
requested  buildings  and  construction  of 
schoolrooms,  and  it  provides  what  is 
needed  for  the  Police  Department,  the 
Fire  Department,  and  the  courts.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  deserve  a  great  deal 
of  credit. 

I  feel  certain  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska would  join  me  in  saying  that 
the  work  of  Senator  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia is  unparalleled.  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  a  fine  job. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  M;.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  express  appreciation  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his  able 
support,  his  efforts,  and  hard  work  in  the 
subcommittee.  I  value  that  support.  I  ap- 
preciate the  kind  comments  he  has  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today. 

While  it  Is  true  that  the  committee 
report  language  is  not  legally  binding, 
this  does  not  mean  that  it  can  be  lightly 
disregarded. 

I  think  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
this  budget  is  largely  a  line-by-line  item 


budget,  and  the  House  and  Senate  sub- 
committees meticulously  examine  each 
item  line  by  line.  Such  careful  scrutiny 
would  be  for  naught  If,  after  the  enact- 
ment of  an  appropriations  bUl.  the  offl- 
cials  of  the  new  government  were  allowed 
complete  authority  to  shift  and  change 
and  transfer  and  reprogram  those  items 
at  will. 

We  may  as  well  give  them  the  $505  mil- 
lion in  the  bill  before  us,  with  no  strings 
attached,  and  say  "spend  It  as  you  like  " 
This  would  be  a  clear  abdication  of  oiir 
congressional  responsibility  imder  the 
Constitution,  and  we  do  not  intend  to  so 
abdicate  our  responsibilities.  After  all, 
as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr' 
Hruska]  has  pointed  out,  this  is  the 
Federal  City,  there  is  an  appropriation  of 
$68  million  in  Federal  money  in  this  bill 
to  say  nothing  of  the  $174  million  in  Fed- 
eral gi-ants  which  are  estimated  to  be 
made  to  the  District  of  Columbia  in  fiscal 
year  1968.  and  the  Appropriation  Com- 
mittees have  a  clear  and  unquestioned 
responsibility  to  exercise  a  surveillance 
function  over  the  expenditure  of  these 
moneys. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  rise  to  express  my  concern  at  a 
potentially  damaging  blow  to  the  hope 
that  the  new  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment win  be  an  effective  force  for 
change. 

All  of  us  are  encouraged  at  the  energy 
shown  thus  far  by  newly  organized  Dis- 
trict government.  Led  by  Walter  Wash- 
ington and  Thomas  Fletcher,  and  with 
the  guidance  of  the  newly  appointed 
City  Council,  the  reorganized  government 
offers  to  the  citizens  of  Washington  the 
promise  of  a  concerned  and  committed 
government— eager  to  be  responsive  to 
the  wishes  of  those  it  serves,  and  dedi- 
cated to  resolving  the  dilemmas  which 
this  city  faces. 

A  major  share  of  the  promise  of  this 
new  government  Is  based  upon  its  an- 
nounced determination  to  accomplish 
whatever  internal  reorganization  of  the 
District  Government  is  necessary  to  meet 
contemporary  problems.  This  requires 
broad,  flexible,  executive  authority  to  re- 
structure the  existing  administration  of 
District  government. 

Congress  recognized  this  need  when  it 
approved  the  reorganization  plan  3 
months  ago — it  gave  the  mayor  statutory 
authority  to  reshape  the  city  administra- 
tion, consolidating  departments,  and 
transferring  personnel  where  their  abili- 
ties and  skills  were  most  vitally  needed. 

This  power— internal  government  re- 
organization. Including  the  shifting  of 
funds  and  personnel — was  explicitly 
granted  in  section  303  and  304  of  the  re- 
organization plan.  In  approving  this  con- 
cept, the  House  CJovernment  Operations 
Committee  noted : 

We  consider  (this  authority]  to  be  both 
proper  and  necessary  If  an  effective  reorga- 
nization Is  to  be  made.  .  .  .  This  authority  Is 
similar  to  that  already  granted  most  depart- 
ment and  agency  heads  within  the  Federal 
Government. 

Yet  this  power  is  questioned  by  lan- 
guage in  the  report  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  Page  5  of  this 
report  notes: 

The  Ctommlttee  directs  that  before  any 
transfers  of  activities  provided   for  in   this 
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act  are  effected,  prior  approval  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  shall  be  obtained  as 
heretofore  the  practice. 

In  my  judgment,  this  limitation — not 
offered  as  any  part  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess—shall not  be  taken  to  affect  the 
power  of  the  new  government  imder  the 
reorganization  plan.  The  essence  of  re- 
organization is  that  the  antiquated  Dis- 
trict government  is  to  be  swiftly  and  ef- 
fectively remolded  to  the  needs  of  this 
city.  One  committee  of  Congress  cannot 
by  report  language  undo  what  Congress 
did  by  law  3  months  ago. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District,  I  find  it  significant  that  this 
limit  was  not  part  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  reorganization  plan — nor  was 
any  effort  made  to  specifically  add  this 
limit  as  part  of  the  appropriation.  In- 
stead, the  Appropriations  Committee 
would  undercut  reform  by  a  committee 
report  on  which  the  Senate  itself  has  no 
opportunity  to  vote. 

The  report  clearly  has  no  legal  effect, 
since  it  is  inconsistent  with  statutory 
law.  Nevertheless,  we  in  Congress  must 
also  make  clear  that  we  shall  support 
the  new  government  of  the  District  in 
exercising  its  statutory  powers  to  give 
Washington  an  effective,  modem  city 
administration.  That  is  why  I  speak  to- 
day. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
template voting  for  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  committee  and  set 
forth  in  the  bill  which  is  pending  before 
us. 

I  wish  to  address  certain  questions  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  with 
the  objective  of  learning  what  the  total 
cost  of  the  goverrunent  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  will  be,  what  part  of  that  to- 
tal cost  is  contributed  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, and  what  part  of  It  is  con- 
tributed through  the  collection  of  reve- 
nues in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the 
Senate  has  recommended  the  appropria- 
tion of  $504,960,100  for  fiscal  year  1968? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Montoya  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  addition  to  the 
S504-million-plus,  there  is  available  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  the  sum  of  $174 
million  granted  to  it  by  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  if  we  add  the  $505  million  to 
the  figure  of  $173  million,  which  will 
make  $878  million,  we  will  have  achieved 
the  figure  which  embraces  the  total  cost 
of  running  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia? 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Well, 
there  are,  in  addition  to  this  figure,  cer- 
tain private  contributions  which  are 
made  into  the  District,  such  as  the  Agnes 
Meyer  Fund,  for  example;  but  I  think 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has,  in  re- 
ferring to  the  Federal  grants,  and  to  the 
appropriations  in  the  bill,  pretty  well 
summed  up  the  total  as  being  something 
like  $678  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  As  I  understand,  the 
$505  million  which  Congress  has  appro- 
priated Involves  3  items;  namely,  one  for 
$71  million,  in  round  numbers,  which  the 


U.S.  Government  contributes  to  the  gen- 
eral fund 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No,  no — 
of  which  $68  million  is  to  the  general 
fund. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  $88  milUon  to  the  gen- 
eral fund,  yes.  The  balance  goes  to  the 
water  and  sanitary  sewerage  funds  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $71  million. 

Mr.  B^YRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  authorization  in 
the  appropriation  bill  also  authorizes  the 
loan  to  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the 
U.S.  Government  for  certain  purposes  of 
the  sum  of  $79  million. 

Mr.  B-YRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
correct.  This  Is  at  the  going  interest  rate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  According  to  the  fig- 
ures contained  in  the  report,  the  Federal 
Government  puts  up  $71  million  plus 
$173  million,  which  totals  $244  million. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  it  would  appear, 
then,  that  the  District  of  Columbia  ex- 
pends of  its  own  money  the  difference 
between  the  $244  million  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  turns  over  to  it  and 
the  sum  of  $678  million  which  is  the 
total  amount  of  money  which  it  spends 
outside  of  the  special  contributions  which 
it  gets,  making  a  total  expenditure  by 
District  of  Columbia  taxpayers  of  $434 
million. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes.  I 
might  put  it  this  way:  Aside  from  the 
$173  million  in  grants  which  is  not  in 
this  bill,  approximately  83,  84,  or  85  per- 
cent of  the  $505  million  being  appro- 
priated here  today  is  District  money, 
money  paid  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  A  final  question.  We 
have  already  covered  this,  but  the  total 
cost  of  operating  the  District  govern- 
ment in  fiscal  year  1968,  exclusive  of  the 
moneys  received  through  contributions, 
is  $505  million  plus  $173  million,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $678  million;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  think 
tliat  is  a  pretty  fair  statement. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  There  may 
be  funds  that  were  appropriated  in  a 
previous  year  which  could  not  be  spent 
in  the  same  year,  resulting  in  obligated 
balances  coming  over  to  the  current  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  the  amount  is  at 
least  $678  million? 

Mr.  B"yRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
some  profound  questions  which  arise 
from  the  bill.  They  may  lead  to  my  pro- 
posing amendments.  I  would  not  wish 
Senators  to  believe  that  this  Is  a  nice, 
simple  appropriation  bill  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  pass  quietly  and  let  It  go  at  that. 
I  say  that  for  the  benefit  of  Senators 
who  may  be  thinking  of  doing  other 
things  today — not  that  I  intend  to  take 
any  inordinate  length  of  time,  but  I  do 
feel  that  these  issues  have  to  be  raised. 

First,  I  should  like  to  raise  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  simpler  of  two  issues, 


the  provision  of  the  bill  which  occurs 
on  page  17,  lines  10  and  11: 

Appropriations  In  this  Act  shall  not  be 
used  for  the  assignment  or  transportation  of 
students  to  public  schools  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  order  to  overcome  racial  Im- 
balance. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  to  the  colloquy  that  occurred  with 
respect  to  very  much  the  same  matter 
when  the  Senate  was  considering  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  It  oc- 
curs at  page  21001  of  the  Record  of 
August  2,  1967.  At  that  time,  I  asked  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  the  meaning 
of  roughly  a  similar  clause  in  another 
bill,  and  he  made  an  explanation.  I 
■merely  desire  to  be  certain  that  the 
legislative  record  is  the  same  with  re- 
spect to  the  pending  bill.  I  quote  from 
the  Senator's  statement: 

I  do  not  object,  of  course,  to  the  busing 
of  students  to  relieve  overcrowding  In  the 
public  school  system.  I  do  object  to  deliber- 
ate, planned  busing  of  public  school  stu- 
dents calculated  to  eliminate  racial  Imbal- 
ance In  public  schools. 

Would  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
object  to  including  that  whole  colloquy 
in  the  debate  on  the  pending  bill,  so  that 
the  Senate  may  clearly  understand  that 
the  fundamental  point  made  is.  as  the 
Senator  from  W'est  Virginia  himself  puts 
It,  "deliberate,  planned  busing  of  public 
school  students  calculated  to  eliminate 
racial  imbalance  in  public  schools,"  and 
therefore  would  not  apply  to  busing  de- 
signed to  eliminate  overcrowding,  which 
I  understand  Is  the  problem  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  schools,  or  perhaps  to 
deal  with  other  problems  of  school  ad- 
ministration which  are  not  "deliberate, 
planned  busing  of  public  school  students 
calculated  to  eliminate  racial  Imbalance 
In  public  schools  "? 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  certainlj- 
do  not  object  to  the  inclusion  of  the 
statement,  which  was  with  regard  to 
language  in  the  committee  report  on  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  fiscal  year  1968  appropriation 
bUl. 

However,  I  feel  that  I  am  perfectly 
able,  at  this  time,  to  make  eminently 
clear  my  own  position  concerning  what  I 
think  is  the  intent  of  the  committee  with 
regard  to  the  language. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  It  has  not  been, 
nor  will  it  be,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  to  op- 
pose the  assignment  or  transportation 
of  students  attending  public  schools  in 
the  District  of  Colimibia  or  anywhere 
else  in  the  country-  for  the  bona  fide  pur- 
pose of  relieving  overcrowded  school 
conditions.  I  do  strenuously  object  to  the 
assignment  or  the  transportation  of 
pupils  who  attend  public  schools  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  anywhere  else 
when  that  purpose  is  to  overccane  so- 
called  racial  imbalance.  The  language 
here  in  this  bill  is,  I  think,  very  clear; 
and  I  am  glad  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  has  raised 
the  question,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
ambiguity  as  to  the  legislative  intent. 
The  Intent  is  that  there  be  no  assign- 
ment or  transportation  of  students  in  the 
public  schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
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to  overcome  racial  Imbalance.  And,  of 
course,  the  language  directs  Its  thrust  to 
the  appropriations  in  this  act. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
forgive  me  for  again  making  the  request. 
He  and  I  came  pretty  well  together — and 
I  think  It  is  very  much  In  accord  with 
the  policy  which  he  has  in  mind — on  this 
categorlsm,  which  I  quote: 

I  do  object  to  deliberate,  planned  biislng 
of  public  school  students  calculated  to  elimi- 
nate racial  Imbalance  in  public  schools. 

May  we  adopt  that — because  it  seems 
to  be  a  very  clear  statement  of  policy — as 
the  policy  to  be  attached  to  the  meaning 
of  the  words  as  they  apply  in  this  act? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Almost, 
but  not  exactly.  I  used  the  words,  which 
the  Senator  has  just  read  in  floor  col- 
loquy earlier  this  year  during  debate  on 
the  HEW  appropriation  bill.  At  that 
time,  I  used  the  word  "eliminate,"  but  I 
think  more  precisely  the  word  should  be 
"overcome." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  accept  that.  So  it 
would  then  read,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
bill: 

I  do  object  to  deliberate,  planned  busing 
of  public  school  students  calculated  to  over- 
come racial  Imbalance  In  public  schools. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  us 
have  order  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  read  it  again,  so 
we  can  agree  upon  what  will  be  the 
language  with  reference  to  the  bill: 

I  do  object  to  deliberate,  planned  busing 
of  public  school  students  calculated  to  over- 
come racial  ImbaJance  la  public  schools. 

I  substituted  the  word  "overcome"  for 
the  word  "eliminate." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  trapped  by  words  I  have  used 
In  floor  colloquy  heretofore.  I  do  not 
know  that  either  of  the  words,  "calcu- 
lated" or  "deliberate,"  or  the  word 
"planned,"  could  cause  trouble  in  the 
future,  but  I  point  out  to  the  Senate,  and 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York,  most  re- 
spectfully, that  the  words  in  the  amend- 
ment, section  16,  which  appears  on  page 
17  of  the  bill  before  us,  were  taken  from 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
Public  Law  88-352,  section  401,  para- 
graph < b • ,  reads  as  follows: 

"Desegregation"  means  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schools  without  regard  to  their  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  but  "desegrega- 
tion" shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  In  order  to  over- 
come racial  Imbalance. 

And  so.  In  drafting  this  language  In 
the  bill  under  present  consideration,  I 
merely  sought  to  pull  out  of  an  existing 
statute  language  which  I  think  should 
be  compiled  with  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Now.  I  added  the  words  "or 
transportation"  because  I  am  not  ab- 
solutely sure  that  "assignment"  In  itself 
carries  the  connotation  of  transporta- 
tion. I  think  It  does,  but  I  added  the 
words  "or  transportation"  simply  because 
the  issue  had  arisen  in  recent  days  in- 
volving transportation  of  studenta  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  issue,  as  I  understand  it,  is  not 
whether  students  may  be  transported  to 


relieve  overcrowding — I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that — but  whether  or  not  they 
may  be  transported  to  schools  outside 
their  neighborhoods  for  the  purpose  of 
overcoming  racial  Imbalance. 

In  my  judgment,  that  is  in  clear  vio- 
lation of  the  1964  act.  I  did  not  vote  for 
that  act.  There  are  some  parts  of  it  I 
could  have  voted  for.  Some  parts  I  could 
not  support.  But  it  is  the  law,  and  I  have 
never  advocated  violating  a  Federal 
statute.  The  statute  should  be  complied 
with  And  so  I  feel  that  this  language  in 
the  bill  before  us  merely  comports  with 
the  language  and  the  intent  of  the  para- 
graph which  I  have  just  read  from  title 
IV,  "Desegregation  of  Public  Education," 
as  it  was  written  In  Public  Law  88-352. 
I  hope  that  I  have  t)een  responsive  to 
the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Well,  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  that  the  words  "in  order  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance"  mean  that  the 
basic  purpose  of  busing  must  be  in  order 
to  overcome  racial  imbalance;  but  if  the 
the  basic  purpose  of  busing  is  for  some 
other  reason,  such  as  overcrowding,  and 
the  Incidental  fallout  of  that  busing  may 
result  in  overcoming  racial  imbalance, 
that  would  not  violate  the  law. 

The  only  reason  I  ask  this  question  of 
the  Senator — he  knows  my  strong  feel- 
ing in  this  and  I  know  his  relative  to 
agreeing  to  a  policy — is  that  we  can  agree 
to  what  the  language  means.  That  is 
very  important  to  the  administrative  of- 
ficials. I  would  not  have  questioned  the 
Senator  at  all;  I  would  have  taken  my 
chances  with  the  Corporation  Counsel  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  had  we  not  come 
to  some  meeting  of  the  minds  relative 
to   a   previous   situation   in   a   measure 
which  had  exactly  the  same  language. 
But  I  am  willing  to  leave  the  colloquy 
where  it  is.  I  do  not  think  either  one  of 
us  can  change   the  law  by  colloquy.  I 
have  stated  my  willingness  to  accept  as 
a  proper  interpretation  of  the  language — 
and  I  speak  as  a  lawyer  as  well  as  a  Sen- 
ator— the  construction  put  on  it  by  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
on  another  occasion.  That  is  the  only 
thing  I  wanted  to  clarify.  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  has  been.  I  am  willing  to  rest  the 
matter  at  this  point. 

Mr.  B\'RD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  not  tying  the  legislative  in- 
tent in  the  statute  which  is  before  us  to 
any  previous  colloquy  on  the  floor.  I  was 
addressing  myself  at  that  poi;U  several 
months  ago  to  language  in  a  committee 
report  on  the  HEW  appropriation  bill. 
Today  I  am  addressing  myself  to  lan- 
guage in  a  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

My  feelings  at  that  time  were  the  same 
as  they  are  now.  The  only  question  I 
raise  as  to  the  colloquy  that  day  is  that 
I  do  not  think  it  was  pertinent,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  matter  now  before  us, 
and  in  the  second  place  I  did  not  re- 
spond, in  that  instance,  after  having  giv- 
en as  much  considered  judgment  as  I 
have  given  to  the  amendment  that  is  in 
the  bill  before  us. 

If  the  school  officials  can  justify  the 
transfer  of  students  to  overcome  bona 
fide  overcrowded  conditions  in  the 
schools.  I  have  absolutely  no  objection 
to  the  relief  of  such  over  crowding. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 


much  for  his  cooperation,  as  always,  in 
engaging  in  colloquy  of  this  character. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  But,  if  I 
may  continue,  any  request  for  moneys  of 
this  subcommittee  for  transporting  stu- 
dents in  the  public  school  system  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  will  have  to  be  justi- 
fied on  that  basis;  and  I  shall  go  into 
the  request  very  thoroughly,  so  that  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied,  in  my  own  mind, 
that  the  justification  is  on  that  basis  and 
that  basis  alone,  that  overcrowded  condi- 
tions do  exist,  and  that  those  over- 
crowded conditions  cannot  be  relieved 
except  in  the  way  recommended  by  the 
public  school  officials. 

I  simply  want  to  make  sure  that  there 
is  not  any  devious  action  under  the  pre- 
text of  relieving  overcrowding.  I  am  not 
attempting  to  say  that  anyone  would  act 
in  a  devious  manner;  but  the  subcom- 
mittee will  have  to  be  satisfied  that  that 
is  the  sole  purpose  of  transporting  the 
students.  We  will  go  into  it  thoroughly. 
I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators that  students  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  presently  being  transported 
from  east  of  Rock  Creek  Park  to  west 
of  Rock  Creek  Park.  I  believe,  1,300  ele- 
mentary school  students  are  t>eing  trans- 
ported from  east  of  Rock  Creek  Park 
to  west  of  Rock  Creek  Park;  and,  addi- 
tionally, some  400  students  from  second- 
ary schools  east  of  Rock  Creek  Park  have 
been  offered  bus  tickets,  if  they  wish  to 
transfer  to  underpopulated  schools  west 
of  Rock  Creek  Park. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
exist,  east  of  Rock  Creek  Park,  several 
hundred  spaces  in  underpopulated  sec- 
ondary schools,  to  which  those  same 
secondary  students  in  overcrowded 
schools  east  of  the  park  could  go,  and 
which  they  could  fill  without  any  cost  to 
the  Board  of  Education. 

So  I  ask  the  question,  why  should  stu- 
dents in  the  secondary  .schools  east  of 
Rock  Creek  Park  be  given  bus  tickets  to 
attend  schools  west  of  the  park,  at  a 
cost  to  the  public  school  system  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  when  those  .<:ame 
students  can  go  to  underpopulated 
schools  east  of  the  park  without  any  cost 
to  the  Board  of  Education? 

That,  in  my  judgment,  is  not  a  trans- 
fer of  students  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  overcrowding  in  the  schools. 
The  plain  purpose  of  that  transfer  is  to 
overcome  so-called  racial  imbalance,  and 
to  bring  about  a  higher  degree  of  racial 
mix  in  the  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Almost  93  percent  of  the  school  popu- 
lation in  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
Negro  I  think  we  are  kidding  ourselves 
if  we  think  that  we  can  appropriate 
enough  money  to  bring  about  an  even 
blend,  or  an  even  mix  across  the  board, 
of  the  remaining  7  percent  of  the  school 
population  which  is  white.  I  maintain 
that  the  attempted  forcing  of  white  stu- 
dents into  schools  out  of  their  neighbor- 
hoods, and  the  attempted  forcing  of 
Negro  students  into  schools  out  of  their 
neighborhoods,  will  not  work,  will  be  in- 
ordinately expensive,  and  will  provide 
an  Impetus  to  the  exodus  of  white  stu- 
dents from  the  District  of  Columbia. 
What  will  be  done  to  bring  about  the  in- 
tegration of  schools  in  the  District  of 
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Columbia  when  there  are  no  white  stu- 
dents left  in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

The  busing  is  being  done,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  a  cost  of  $200  per  student.  The 
cost  of  transporting  these  students  from 
east  of  the  park  to  west  of  the  park  is 
approximately  $400,000  a  year— $200 
per  student,  with  approximately  2,000 
students  being  transferred  or  provided 
bus  tickets. 

I  feel  that  this  is  a  waste  of  money,  a 
waste  of  time,  and  a  waste  of  energy.  I 
00  not  believe  that  Negro  parents  in  the 
District  of  Columbia — the  majority  of 
them,  at  least — are  interested  so  much 
m  forced  Integration  as  they  are  in  the 
education  of  their  children.  Further- 
more, I  do  not  think  that  the  average 
Negro  parent  relishes  the  idea  of  his 
child  being  used  as  a  guinea  pig  in  an 
experiment  in  folly,  by  having  that  child 
transported  all  the  way  across  town,  ar- 
riving late  at  class,  arriving  late  back 
home,  en  route  perhaps  30  minutes,  1 
hour,  or  one  hour  and  a  half,  depending 
upon  the  traffic  and  the  weather,  and 
being  confronted  with  the  hazards  of 
snow  and  ice,  when  that  child  can  be  put 
into  a  vacant  space  on  the  east  side  of 
the  park,  in  his  own  neighborhood  and 
nearer  home. 

Congress  may  not,  in  the  past,  have 
lived  up  to  Its  responsibility  of  providing 
adequate  school  facilities  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  program  of  forced  transportation 
and  forced  integration  is  likely  to  relieve 
that  problem.  I  think  it  is  up  to  us  to 
provide  adequate  facilities  for  the  chil- 
dren in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Negro 
and  white;  and  whatever  integration  re- 
sults, in  the  normal  course  of  things,  is 
perfectly  all  right. 

If  Negro  children  wish  to  go  to  school 
with  white  children,  and  vice  versa,  and 
their  parents  want  It  that  way.  I  have  no 
objection.  But  I  am  against  forced  segre- 
gation and  against  forced  integration; 
and  I  am  certainly  against  the  wasteful 
and  Inexcusable  expenditure  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  in  such  an  activity  which 
cannot  and  will  not  result  in  better  edu- 
cation of  or  benefit  to  the  children. 

I  hesitate  to  believe  that  the  average 
Negro  parent  is  as  much  concerned  with 
whether  his  child  has  rubbed  elbows  with 
some  white  student  on  a  football  team 
as  he — the  parent — Is  with  the  proper 
education  of  his  child  in  the  fields  of 
reading  and  writing  and  mathematics 
and  science  and  arts  and  music,  and  so 
forth.  Those  are  the  things  that  will 
really  count  toward  that  child's  benefit 
in  the  years  to  come  when  he  goes  out 
into  the  school  of  hard  knocks  and  has 
to  compete  with  other  people  in  the  labor 
and  professional  market. 

This  subcommittee,  of  course,  has  no 
control  over  Federal  moneys,  but  we  are 
going  to  maintain  a.  close  scrutiny  over 
the  expenditure  of  moneys  requested  in 
the  bills  that  come  through  this  subcom- 
mittee. It  will  not  be  my  purpose  to  ob- 
struct or  to  Impede  or  to  resist  any  bona 
fide  effort  to  relieve  overcrowding. 

I  want  to  see  overcrowding  relieved, 
and  I  have  been  fully  cognizant  in  the 
past  of  busing  that  was  being  carried  on 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  overcrowding. 

Dr.  Hansen,  upon  numerous  occasions 


when  he  came  before  my  subcommittee, 
was  asked  the  question  £is  to  whether 
there  was  any  money  contained  in  the 
bill  for  busing  and  whether  there  was 
any  busing  going  on  and,  if  so,  for  what 
purposes. 

Dr.  Hansen  repeatedly  stated  that  such 
busing  as  was  being  carried  on  was  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  relieving  overcrowd- 
ing in  the  schools  and  that  when  that 
overcrowding  was  relieved  and  the  need 
for  busing  no  longer  existed,  there  would 
be  no  further  busing. 

I  have  no  objection  to  that,  and  will 
not  have  In  the  future.  But  I  will  object 
to  any  busing  to  overcome  racial  imbal- 
ance in  the  public  schools  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  if  it  is  on  that  pretext  or  if 
it  is  done  on  any  other  pretext,  but  with 
that  purpose  In  mind. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  I  have  not  de- 
tained the  Senate  too  long,  but  I  thought 
it  necessary  to  state  what  I  have  said. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  do  I  still 
have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
heard  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
with  the  greatest  of  interest,  and  I  am 
happy  to  hear  his  point  of  view,  which  I 
respect.  But  it  starts  from  a  premise 
which  is  not  mine. 

I  am  against  forced  segregation  in 
public  schools  under  any  pretext,  and  it 
is  the  national  policy  today  to  be  against 
the  forced  segregation  of  any  school.  And 
it  may  well  be — and  I  say  this  with  the 
greatest  of  respect  and  friendship  which 
the  Senator  knows  I  have  for  him — that 
what  I  might  consider  to  be  a  legitimate 
use  of  force  for  the  purpose  of  overcom- 
ing overcrowdng  would  appear  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  a  contriv- 
ance. 

So.  very  fortunately  I  think,  the  au- 
tliorities  ought  to  have  this  in  mind  as 
well  as  the  strong  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  on  the  subject. 
There  are  six  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  one.  and  there  are 
26  members  of  the  whole  committee,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  one.  And 
we  will  just  have  to  judge  it  that  way. 
That  is  exactly  right  and  fair.  And  I  do 
not  think  the  authorities  ought  to  have 
any  impression  that  one  of  our  most 
distinguished,  valued,  and  important 
members  represents  the  point  of  view  of 
the  whole  committee  or  of  the  whole 
Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  yield  in  a  minute. 
All  I  was  trying  to  do  was  to  put  in  focus 
the  meaning  of  these  words. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  hsis 
made  a  great  study  of  the  Government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  would  not 
dream  of  trying  to  rival  him  in  that  field. 

I  think  it  is  wonderful  that  our  Mem- 
bers do  make  specialties  of  particular 
things,  as  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  done  in  this  respect,  but  I  do 
think  that  the  authorities  who  admin- 
ister the  Federal  Government  sometimes 
get  a  somewhat  exaggerated  view  as  to 
how  absolutely  decisive  may  be  the  views 


of  a  single  Member.  That  Is  all  I  am  ad- 
dressing myself  to. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  merely  stated  my  \iews,  as  is  the 
right  of  every  other  Senator  on  the  com- 
mittee, on  the  subcommittee,  and  in  the 
Senate. 

I  think  what  the  authorities  do  have  to 
consider  is  the  language  in  the  pending 
bill.  And  it  would  appear  to  me  that  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  whatsoever  in  im- 
derstandlng  and  interpreting  the  intent 
of  the  legislative  body  from  reading  this 
language.  So.  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
let  the  language  of  the  bill  on  Its  f&ct 
speak  for  itself.  And  also  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  use  of  Federal  resources  to 
assign  students  in  the  public  schools  to 
overcome  racial  imbalance  clearly  flies 
in  the  face  of  the  legislative  intent  back 
of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  excerpts  from  the  floor  colloquy 
as  it  appeared  in  the  Congrissional 
Record  of  June  4.  1964,  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

There  being  no  objection  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr,  BvRD  ol  West  Virginia.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  assure  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  that  under  title  VI  school- 
child.'en  may  not  be  bussed  from  one  end  at 
the  community  to  another  end  of  the  com- 
munity at  the  taxpayers'  expense  to  relieve 
so-ra:ieci  racial  imbalance  in  the  schools? 

Mr    HuMPHRTT    I  do. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  WUl  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  cite  the  language  in  title  VI 
which  would  give  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  such  assurance? 

Mr.  HuMPHXET.  That  language  is  to  be 
found  In  another  tlUe  of  the  bill,  in  addition 
to  the  assurances  to  be  gained  from  a  careful 
reading  of  title  VI  itself. 

Mr.  Btrd  Of  West  Virginia.  In  title  IV? 

Mr.  HtrMPHRET.  In  title  IV  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Virginia.  But  would  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  also  indicate 
whether  the  words  (in  title  rv'i  would  pre- 
clude the  Office  of  Education,  under  section 
602.  of  title  VI.  from  establishing  a  require- 
ment that  school  boards  and  school  districts 
shall  take  action  to  relieve  racial  imbalance 
wherever  it  may  be  deemed  to  exist? 

Mr.  Hi'MPHHKy.  Yes.  I  do  not  beUeve  in 
duplicity.  I  believe  that  if  we  include  the 
language  In  title  IV.  it  must  apply  through- 
out the  act. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  So,  Mr. 
President,  the  legislative  intent,  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  then  U.S.  Senator  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey,  floor  manager  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act.  was  clearly  against  as- 
signment of  students  in  public  schools  to 
overcome  racial  imbalance.  I  stand  for 
compliance  with  the  legislative  statute. 

Additionally,  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  never  ruled  against 
racial  imbalance  in  the  schools  as  long^ 
as  that  imbalance  is  not  the  result  of 
State  action  of  a  discriminatory  nattire. 
It  has  only  ruled  against  State-enforced 
segregation. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  insert  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  communica- 
tions I  have  received  from  District  of 
Columbia  residents  referring  to  my  state- 
ment in  last  week's  hearings  expressing 
opposition  to  busing  for  the  purpose  of 
overcoming  racial  imbalance  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  public  schools. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munications were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

November  2,   1967. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wnstiington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:    I  would  like   to  ap- 
plaud   your    decision    to    withhold    federal 
funds   fated   to  be   used   for  school   bussing 
as  a  result  of  Judge  Wright's  ruling. 
Respectfully  yours, 

W.   N.   R. 


Novembeh  3.  1967. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:  I  wish  to  congratulate 
you  on  your  stand  with  regard  to  the  busing 
of  school  children  across  the  District  simply 
to  more  effectively  achieve  integration. 

It  is  high  time  someone  with  sufficient 
weight  to  have  his  views  felt  spoke  out 
against  this  stupidity,  the  decision  of  Judge 
Wright  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Be 
assured  you  have  the  support  of  a  great 
number  of  people  who  feel  as  you  do. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  M.   P. 

Washington,  D.C, 

November  3,  1967. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Btrd, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:  Congratulations  on 
your  firm  stand  against  the  spending  of  tax 
money  to  bus  school  children  here  in  the 
District. 

I  am  personally  familiar  with  the  damage 
that  has  resulted  from  Judge  Wright's  un- 
fortunate decision. 

As  an  example,  the  Amldon  School  which 
was  once  a  model  of  Integrated  quality  edu- 
cation is  now  in  a  shambles — it  Is  now  not 
much  more  than  a  slum  all-Negro  school, 
with  a  rapidly  sinking  quality  of  education. 

Most  middle  class  Negro  families  and  most 
whites  have  placed  their  children  In  private 
schools,  or  have  fled  from  the  southwest,  as 
a  result  of  the  tinkering  that  has  taken  place 
with  our  schools. 

Keep  up  your  good  work  In  countering  the 
deleterious  effects  of  Judge  Wright's  terrible 
decision.  On  a  positive  note,  we  need  to  re- 
turn to  the  concept  of  the  neighborhood 
school,  and  concentrate  on  making  that 
school  a  good  one. 
Faithfully, 

D.  E,  D. 


being  gored  in  what  they  so  hypocritically 
endorse.  In  fact,  both  have  caused  irreparable 
harm  to  all  District  children.  Black  and 
White.  The  tragedy  of  our  time  is  that  we 
give  so  much  news  space  to  these  publicity 
hungry  men  who  are  sacrificing  our  chil- 
dren's best  interests  and  future  on  the  altar 
of  their  egos.  It  is  long  past  the  time  for  both 
Congress  and  the  voter  to  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  our  liberal  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  our  nation  have  created  a  climate  In 
which  the  very  future  of  our  nation  is  now 
Imperiled. 

I  write  as  a  former  liberal  Democrat,  I  re- 
gret to  say  I  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  A.D.A.,  who  believes  in  the  public 
school  system  but  who  violently  opposes  the 
utterly  devious,  dishonest  and  dastardly 
manner  in  which  we  as  a  nation  have  ap- 
proached this  problem.  It  is  time  we  re- 
turned to  the  basic  moral  and  ethical  philos- 
ophy of  our  forebears. 

Keep  up  the  fight— you  are  on  the  side  of 
justice  and  humanity. 
Sincerely, 

J.  K.  E. 


Washington,  D.C, 

November  3,  1967. 
Senator  Robert  C.  Btro, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sib:  Thank  God  that  somebody  Is 
with  us.  Let  us  bus  Judge  J.  S.  Wright  from 
hU  segregated  area  of  Westmoreland  Hills. 
Maryland  to  the  Adams  Morgan  Area  which 
he  seems  to  favor. 

Respectfully  yours, 

T.  W.  S. 

Washington,  D.C, 

November  3.  1967. 
Hon.  Robert  C  Byrd, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:  Congratulations  on 
your  courageous  and  intelligent  stand  on  the 
subject.  What  earthly  motive,  other  than  to 
waste  taxpayers  money  and  harass  and  waste 
our  children's  time,  can  b«  accomplished  in 
a  mass  movement  of  children  around  the 
District.  With  a  school  population  of  over 
90T-  Negro  there  are  not  enough  White  chil- 
dren to  go  around.  Messrs.  Wright  suid  Hob- 
son,  I  am  Informed,  send  their  children  to 
private  schools  so  of  cour8«  their  ox  U  not 


November  3,  1967. 
Senator  Byrd. 

De.«  Sir:  In  reading  the  paper  my  husband 
and  myself  are  for  you  all  the  way  in  this 
busing  of  children  for  integration  only.  For 
over  crowding  Is  fine. 

Wltii  the  social  security  payments  going 
up  and  maybe  taxes  we  Just  can't  afford  it. 
It  isn't  necessary  to  spend  more  money  for 
busing  Just  to  spend  money.  My  husband 
makes  less  than  $9000.00  a  year  and  all  of 
these  things  are  making  it  hard  on  us  as  he 
Is  getting  near  retirement  age. 

We  hope  you  stand  firm  and  we  are  behind 
you. 

Yours  truly 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  M. 

Washington,  D.C. 

November  3,  1967. 

Dear  Senator:  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
your  courage  to  express  your  opinion 
against  the  ridiculous  spending  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  bus  children  crosstown. 
That  despicable  Shelly  Wright  should  pay 
for  It  as  you  said.  Since  the  godless  U.S. 
Supreme  Ct.  with  their  rulings,  we  now  have 
nothing  but  riots,  civil  disobedience — no  re- 
spect for  law  and  only  the  criminals,  mur- 
derers, etc.  have  all  the  rlghte  and  we 
elderly,  such  as  I,  decent  law  abiding  tax  pay- 
ing citizens  get  robbed,  beaten,  etc.,  and 
our  police  get  murdered.  Only  police  brutal- 
ity Is  heard.  I  strongly  urge  a  law  for  gun 
control   also. 

Am  against  Foreign  Aid  also.  All  we  get  Is 
hate  in  return.  Also  against  this  ridiculous 
poverty  program  of  billions  that  Shrlver 
wastes.  We  elderly  who  don't  riot  get  no  sub- 
sidized rents  and  as  I'm  In  my  83rd  year 
cannot  afford  a  Rest  Home  but  I  have  pride 
and  manage  on  a  very  limited  Income  and 
never  on  relief. 

Miss  R. 

Washington.  D.C. 

November  3,  1967. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Byrd:  I  was  delighted 
to  read  in  the  Star  last  night  and  the  Post 
this  morning  your  decision  to  bar  use  of  tax 
money  to  force  integration   by  busing. 

But.  we  are  not  getting  at  the  real  root  of 
the  problem.  The  cuckoo  Is  famous  for  lay- 
ing lis  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds  to 
escape  the  responsibility  of  rearing  them. 
Countless  negroes  in  the  US  are  laying  their 
illegitimate  babies  on  your  doorstep  to  raise 
by  means  of  welfare.  Just  like  the  cuckoo 
bird.  Until  a  means  is  found  to  stop  this 
anntial  Influx  of  hungry  black  mouths  Into 
our  midst  we  will  have  more  riots  and  burn- 
ing and  destruction. 

Yours  Is  a  start  in  the  right  direction  but 
only  a  start.  I'm  proud  that  we  have  men 
like  you  who  refuse  to  let  one  biased  Judge 


upset  the  standards  of  the  whole  U.S.  by  his 
stupid  ruling.  I  wish  you'd  run  for  president 
so  I  could  vote  for  you. 
Sincerely, 

A.  E.  S. 

Washington,  D.C. 

November  3,  1967. 
Senator  Robert  C  Byrd, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  resident  and  taxpayers  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  we  commend  you  for  your  firm 
stand  on  the  busing  of  school  children  from 
one  area  to  another. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  M. 

November  3,  1967. 
Senator  Robert  C  Byrd, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:  Thank  you  so  much 
for  your  opinion  and  stand  against  this  farce 
of  busing  between  schools  to  increase  pupil 
integration.  You  have  our  support  in  this 
matter  and  we  are  writing  our  state  con- 
gressmen to  let  them  also  know  our  views. 
I  think  the  matter  of  welfare  with  so  many 
Jobs  available  plus  the  A. D.C.  program  pri- 
marily for  illegitimate  children  should  be  in- 
vestigated and  measures  taken.  I  also  think 
the  factor  of  "free  speech"  Is  being  taken  too 
literally  and  denial  made  of  any  so  called 
"peace  marches." 

God  bless  you  and  help  you. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C. 

Washington,  D.C, 

November  6, 1967. 
Hon.  Robert  C  Btrd, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Senatok:  I  was  pleased  to  read 
In  the  Washington  papers  of  the  actions 
taken  by  your  ofBce  to  prevent  the  wasting 
of  funds  Incurred  by  the  busing  of  school 
children. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  a  person  of  Judge 
Wright's  education  and  background  when  he 
diverts  public  funds  from  so  many  need- 
ful! causes.  He  must  not  realize  that  people 
still  have  the  right  to  move.  The  Capitol 
Beltway  will  soon  be  our  main  street. 

Enclosed  Is  an  article  on  busing  from  the 
Washington  Post. 

Thank  you  for  your  many  efforts  on  behalf 
of  our  city. 

Sincerely  yours. 

E.  R. 

Novembers,  1967. 
Senator  Robert  C.  Btrd, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:  We  wish  to  con- 
gratulate you  for  your  courage  and  for  the 
great  service  to  your  country  because  of  your 
efforts  to  block  the  misuse  of  tax  payers' 
money  in  "busing"  children  to  achieve  a  so- 
called  racial  mix.  Someone  must,  by  one 
means  or  another,  over  turn  that  Skelly 
Wright  decision,  which  Is  another  clear  viola- 
tion  of  our  Constitution. 

As  you  know,  there  is  much  more  to  this 
than  Just  the  absurb  "liberal"  ideology  to 
mix  the  races.  It  Is  another  gross  usurpation 
of  the  power  of  the  peoples  Representatives 
by  Federally  appointed  judiciary. 

It  is  by  such  Illegal  and  unconstitutional 
means  that  socialist  Infiltrators  are  able  to 
defy  the  clear  wishes  of  the  majority  of  our 
citizens,  forcing  on  American  their  Ideologi- 
cal policies,  which  can  only  result  In  the 
destruction  of  our  Republic.  A  good  and 
recent  example  of  this  was  the  manipulation 
that  resulted  In  de  facto  "home  rule"  for 
the  District,  which  was  overwhelmingly  op- 
posed by  most  Members  of  Congress  and 
their  constituencies.  The  liberal  Washington 
Press  even  calls  that  presidential  appointee 
"Mayor"  Walter  Washington! 
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sir  If  you  will  stick  by  your  guns  and 
actually  succeed  in  preventing  use  of  school 
funds  for  this  absured  "busing,"  you  will 
have  an  issue  which  will  not  only  make 
Headlines  across  the  Nation,  but  will  be  a 
real  turning  point  wherein  the  Congress 
starts  to  reassert  its  authority  under  the 
Constitution.  It  takes  a  brave  Senator  and 
an  especially  brave  Congressman  to  defy  the 
"arm  twisting"  and  virtual  blackmail  that 
the  Executive  Branch  habitually  applies  to 
force  compliance  often  against  the  Interest 
of  the  Nation  and  against  the  conscience  of 
the  Representative.  Good  luck.  sir. 
Respectfully  yours, 

T.  H.  S. 


Washington,  D.C, 

November  3, 1967. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Btrd, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Vfashington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Btrd:  My  purpose  In 
uTitlng  this  letter  is  to  commend  your  emi- 
nent good  sense  and  statesmanlike  conduct  as 
displayed  yesterday  when  you  forbade  the  in- 
defensible use  of  tax  monies  for  the  fruitless 
busing  of  children  from  their  neighborhood 
schools.  In  these  trying  times  when  belt- 
tightening  Is  all  too  appropriate,  it  is  encour- 
aging to  have  a  man  on  the  District  Com- 
mittee who  Is  capable  of  separating  wheat 
from  chaff. 

Please  be  assured  that  I  have  no  animus 
against  the  Improvement  of  D.C.  educational 
facilities  and  programs.  However,  as  an  owner 
of  real  estate  In  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
has  Just  had  his  residential  taxes  increased 
by  $13.00  per  month.  I  am  delighted  that  my 
additional  taxes  will  be  used  for  essential 
purposes  only. 

I  regret  that  the  local  press  chooses  to  dis- 
tort your  motives  and  I  apologize  for  their 
lack  of  perspective.  Yours,  Is  a  thankless  task. 
However,  I  feel  that  you  should  know  that 
there  are  those  of  us  who  deeply  appreciate 
your  efforts.  In  time,  I  feel  sure  that  there 
•K\\\  be  yet  another  addition  to  "Profiles  on 
Courage." 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  E.  L. 

Washington,  DC, 

November  6, 1967. 
Hon.  Robert  C,  Btrd, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  stand  against  busing  school 
children  has  my  full  support.  According  to 
this  morning's  Post  forced  Integration  has 
Uttle  if  any  effect  In  raising  the  achievement 
scores  for  children  In  the  lower  IQ  brackets. 
Those  with  higher  IQ's  don't  need  the  busing. 

White  children  are  afraid  to  go  to  Negro 
schools.  The  black  children  beat  them  up  be- 
cause that's  one  sure  way  they  can  excel. 
Furthermore  some  white  children  omit  lunch 
because  they  can't  stand  the  odor. 

Black  children  In  a  mixed  class  monopolize 
the  teachers'  attention. 

Did  you  know  Negro  children  may  attend 
practically  any  school  they  wish  but  white 
children  In  D.C.  may  not?  If  you  have  any 
doubt  of  this,  call  the  principal  at  Wilson 
High  School.  White  children  pay  their  own 
transportation  costs  but  even  then  they  do 
not  have  the  same  privileges  In  choosing  a 
school  as  a  black  child  has. 

The  Negroes  object  to  racial  Imbalance  In 
the  school  so  I  suggest  that  no  more  than 
50%  of  the  enrollment  in  any  school  In  a 
white  neighborhood  be  black. 

I  further  suggest  that  all  busing  be  out- 
lawed and  that  the  money  saved  be  used  to 
Improve  the  teaching  all  over  the  city. 

The  only  thing  that  matters  In  education 
Is  the  quality  of  the  teaching.  I  taught  chil- 
dren of  foreign  born  who  lived  In  small  log 
houses,  who  had  very  little  money,  and  who 
spoke  a  foreign  language  at  home  and  every- 
where but  at  school.  Those  children  walked 


miles  to  and  from  school  through  deep  snow 
In  —40  degree  Northern  Minnesota  weather. 
Their  fathers  worked  in  gravel  pits  or  logging 
camps  in  bitter  weather  below  zero. 

The  schools  were  frame  buildings  with 
some  kind  of  metal  on  the  walls.  A  huge 
wood  stove  was  our  "central"  heating  and 
the  pltimblng  was  outside.  I  carried  a  pall  of 
water  to  school  every  day,  I  taught  eight 
grades  in  one  room.  The  beginners  did  not 
speak  English.  In  four  months  they  not 
only  spoke  it  but  they  could  read  it  as  well. 
The  children  in  the  upper  grades  are  now 
teachers,  engineers,  business  men,  etc. 

Not  one  of  those  families  ever  was  on  wel- 
fare; they  exerted  themselves  and  succeeded 
through  effort. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  stick  to  your  guns. 
I  am  a  Minnesota  voter  but  my  income  tax 
money  is  going  for  bufing.  I  don't  approve 
of  It  but  I  wasn't  asked. 

All  it  is  is  an  expensive  experiment  that  Is 
falling.  Judge  Wright  is  only  one  man,  and 
I  don't  think  he  should  have  so  much  power. 
I  hope  you  are  successful  in  curbing  him 
.Tnd  Hobson  so  some  white  people  can  stay 
m  the  District. 

In  any  case,  there's  enough  traffic  without 
crowding  the  streets  with  huge  buses  to  sat- 
isfy black  egos. 

Have  you  ever  read  the  story  "The  Man 
Who  Would  Be  King?"  Some  day  the  Negroes 
with  their  constant  demands  will  want  to 
be  God  and  they  will  find  themselves  back 
where  they  started  from. 

I'm  glad  you  have  courage. 
Very  truly, 

E.  P. 

November  3,  1967. 
Hon   Robert  C   Byrd. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  Although  not  a  constituent  of 
yours,  I  would  like  to  commend  you  on  your 
very  sensible  opinion  concerning  busing  of 
students.  As  an  experiment  In  Harlem  has 
shown,  what  the  poor  need  is  better  schools, 
not  Just  integrated  ones. 

In  this  age  of  racial  blackmail.  It  Is  good 
to  see  one  man  stand  firm  with  a  no-non- 
sense attitude. 

If  you  ever  decide  to  move  to  Virginia,  I 
will  pound  pavement  for  you  any  day  of 
the  week. 

Good  show,  sir! 

S.  T. 

Senator  Robert  Byrd. 
Senate  Office  Bui'.ding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear   Senator:    I  wholeheartedly  approve 
your  "bussing"  position  with  regard  to  D.C. — 
or  any — school. 
Sincerely. 

E.  M.  C 

November  5.  1967. 
Hon.  Robert  Btrd, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Byrd:  I  enclose  a  clip- 
ping from  last  night's  "Star."  which  shows  to 
one  and  all,  the  fruits  of  coddling  the  Negro 
lawbreakers,  and  not  punishing  them  for 
their  criminal  acts  over  the  past  several 
years. 

Now  they  are  completely  out  of  hand! 
When,  as  described  in  the  enclosure.  Negro 
youths  will  attack  D.C.  firemen  at  work  In 
their  line  of  duty  and  even  try  to  get  hooks 
and  axes  off  of  the  fire  truck  to  continue  the 
assault  on  them,  then  the  time  Is  long- 
overdue  for  a  crackdown.  Not  only  firemen, 
but  policemen  are  considered  fair  game  and 
yet  no  voice  on  high  seems  to  be  particularly 
concerned  about  It. 

The  WTiter  cannot  understand  why  the 
city  should  be  Interested  in  pouring  more 
money  into  projects  for  a  race  which  has 
proven  It  has  no  gratitude. 


Your  recent  statements  about  not  maldng 
money  available  for  the  bussing  of  Negro 
children  Into  white  NW  schools  brought  a 
cheer  from  many  white  parents  of  my  ac- 
quaintance. The  white  citizen  and  parent  ap- 
pears to  have  no  "civil  rights",  nowadays. 

I  am  glad  you  took  the  stand  you  did,  for 
I  fear  that  Judge  Wright's  ruling  is  Just  a 
"first  st-ep."  It  would  not  be  surprising  If  a 
little  later  he  should  decide  that  white  chil- 
dren should  be  bused  into  Negro  center-city 
schools,  or  that  suburban  children  should  be 
bused  into  Washington,  or  vice-versa. 

The  fixed  determination  of  Judge  Wright 
to  effect  integration  of  the  races  at  any  cost, 
should  be  brought  up  short,  now.  The  chief 
sufferers  in  all  this  are  the  children.  There 
are  many  angles  to  this,  including  considera- 
tions of  health  and  cleanliness  and  the  very 
basic  right  of  a  child  to  go  to  his  neighbor- 
hood school. 

Please  continue  to  speak  out  for  the  chil- 
dren^— there  are  so  few,  nowadays,  who  think 
of  their  wellbeing. 

Gratefully  yours, 

M   E.  G. 

Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:  I  have  intended  writ- 
ing you  on  several  occasions  to  commend 
you  for  your  stand  on  matters  pertaining  to 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

You  seem  to  be  about  the  only  Member  of 
Congress  who  has  any  concern  for  the  tax- 
payer in  the  District.  I  think  you  are  com- 
pletely right  on  the  question  of  bussing 
school  children  across  the  city.  I  could  write 
a  long  list  of  grievances  which  have  come 
upon  the  taxpaying  citizens  of  Washington, 
but  you  are  well  aware  of  what  goes  on  The 
Nation's  Capital  has  been  turned  Into  a 
shambles. 

Now  that  Congress  has  passed  laws  or  regu- 
lations to  provide  protection  for  thesnselves 
on  Capitol  Hill,  maybe  they  could  do  some- 
thing to  protect  the  women  of  Washington 
who  are  afraid  to  go  out  in  their  own  back- 
yards for  fear  of  being  att.acked.  This  has 
occurred  a  dozen  times  in  the  Chevy  Chase, 
DC.  area  and  the  criminal  is  still  at  large. 

Please  continue  in  your  efforts  to  protect 
the  people  of  this  community.  This  city  was 
Intended  to  be  a  Federal  City  and  this  so- 
called  Commission  and  Council  are  not  the 
answer,  especially  when  the  quality  of  the 
membership  is  considered. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Miss)  A.  E  P. 

P.S.:  Please  don't  bother  to  answer  this, 
as  I  know  you  must  receive  so  many  letters. 

Washington,  D.C, 

November  6.  1967. 
Hon.  Robert  C    Byrd. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:  The  Associa- 
tion wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  to  you 
for  your  firm  and  sensible  stand  against  the 
dissipation  of  District  funds  In  hauling 
school  children  needlessly  across  the  city  for 
no  purpose  related  to  their  education.  Such 
an  activity  would  produce  no  results  other 
than  the  diversion  of  funds  needed  for  edu- 
cation, the  disruption  of  class  schedules,  and 
expenditures  of  time  and  energy  which  cotild 
be  better  used  for  study. 

Regardless  of  Judge  Wright's  fantastic  de- 
cision and  related  orders  to  the  school  sys- 
tem, we  question  the  legality  of  using  money 
appropriated  for  educational  purposes  for 
scx:lal  experimentation  In  racial  mixing 
instead. 

Particularly  in  view  of  pending  efforts  to 
appeal  the  Wright  decision.  We  believe  that 
the  Board  of  Elducatlon  acted  Improperly  In 
attempting  to  Implement  all  elements  of  the 
decision    thereby   confronting    the   commu- 
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nlty  with  a  fait  accompli  In  the  face  of  the 
prospective  appeal. 

We  hope  that  the  community  can  be  spared 
from  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  Wright  de- 
cision either  through  legislative  action  such 
as  yours,  or  by  JudlclaJ  review.  Pending  the 
latter,  your  stand  In  the  busing  Issue  Is  a 
valuable  service  to  public  education  and  to 
the  city. 

Resj>ectfuny, 

A.  S.  T. 

Senator  Robert  Byrd, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Congratulations  on  your  stand  concerning 
the  bussing  of  pupils  across  the  city.  It  is  not 
only  an  Inconvenience  to  the  families  In- 
volved, but  Is  an  unnecessary  burden  on  the 
taxpayers.  Absolutely  nothing  Is  free.  Some- 
one had  to  pay  for  the  service  that  Is  afford- 
ed the  recipient. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  R 

November  3.  1967. 
Senator  Robert  C  Byrd. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
VS.  Capttol. 
Washington.  DC. 

De.ar  Senator  Byrd:  Congratulations  on 
your  outspoken  stand  on  the  bussing  prob- 
lem It  Is  doubly  good  to  hear  your  opposi- 
tion expressed  in  language  both  expressive 
and  accurate  It  Is  time  the  tyranny  of  the 
political  courts  Is  called  Just  that  A  case  In 
point  Is  screaming  from  this  mornings  head- 
lines A  woman  is  sentenced  to  three  years 
In  prison  for  speeding.  She  had  no  previous 
record.  But  criminals  with  records  a  mile 
long  get  a  pat  on  the  wrist  for  treason! 

I  regret  I  am  not  In  your  state  so  I  could 
support  you  with  my  vote.  But  I  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  I  can  vote  for  you  for  na- 
tional office.  That  time  will  surely  come. 

Please  don't  waste  your  staff's  time  answer- 
ing this  letter.  And  may  the  good  Lord  give 
you  strength  to  continue  your  crusade  for  a 
return  to  common  sense  In   the  land 
Yours  sincerely. 

L.  E.  S. 

November  3.  1967. 
Hon  Robert  C  Byrd. 
U  S  Senate 

De.\r  Senator:  It  Is  a  rare  occasion  that 
I  would  write  to  a  man  In  Congress  to  say  I 
admire  him  for  his  stand  on  questions  that 
take  character  and  common  sense. 

So  your  stand  against  busing  children  all 
over  the  city  to  different  schools.  Especially 
those  Juniors  to  high. 

In  Boston.  U  I  am  not  correct  at  this  time 
one  can  go  to  any  school  they  want  to,  from 
West  Roxbury  to  Charleston  high  but  pay  for 
the  tickets  on  the  bus. 

Of  course  this  city  will  not  get  like  Boston 
was  In  the  1930  era.  Pay  a  sum  to  get  a  teach- 
ing Job  even  though  you  were  qualified. 

Good  health  to  you. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J    D. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
In  the  Record  a  story  wtiicJi  appeared  in 
tlie  November  6  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  by  J.  W.  Anderson,  entitled 
"Achievement  Unchanged.  No  Real  Ef- 
fect Found  in  New  York  Negro  Busing." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
article  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

No  RE^L  EfTECT  Found  in  New  York  Negro 

Busing 

iBy  J   W   Anderson  i 

Busing  Negro  children  out  of  New  York's 

ghettos  to  predominantly  white  schools  has 

had   no  visible  effect  on  their  achievement 

scores,  a  study  reported  yesterday. 


New  York's  voluntary  busing  progr.im  ap- 
pears to  skim  off  the  ablest  and  most  ambi- 
tious children  from  the  slum  schools,  the 
study  found 

Prof.  David  J.  Fox  of  the  City  University 
of  New  York  wrote  the  report  for  the  Center 
for  Urban  Education,  a  research  group  which 
Is  surveying  Federally  aided  school  programs 
for  New  York  City's  Board  of  Education. 

Busing  Is  now  an  Issue  In  nearly  every  large 
city  with  segregated  Negro  neighborhoods. 
Congress  has  been  churning  over  the  question 
ever  since  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
Harold  Howe  II  last  year  termed  busing 
"helpful  In  some  situations"  and  urged  cities 
to  apply  for  Federal  aid  for  busing. 

Fox's  findings  raised  new  questions  about 
the  Coleman  Report,  the  massive  statistical 
survey  published  last  year  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education, 

The  Coleman  Report  found  that  Negro 
children  In  predominantly  white  classes 
reach  higher  levels  of  achievement  than 
Negro  children  in  predominantly  Negro 
classes. 

Many  scholars  hailed  the  Coleman  Report 
its  solid  evidence  that  Negro  children  learn 
belter  and  faster  In  Integrated  schools. 

But  Pox  offers  another  explanation :  that 
Integrated  schools  attract  more  of  the  best 
Negro  students. 

Achievement  scores  show  that  the  Negro 
students  being  bused  under  New  York's  Open 
Enrollment  program  generally  work  at  higher 
levels  than  the  average  In  the  slum  neigh- 
borhood schools  they  leave  behind.  Fox 
wrote. 

But  when  the  bused  children  are  matched 
with  children  of  similar  ability  and  back- 
ground who  stay  In  the  slum  schools.  Fox 
added,  there  Is  no  significant  difference  In 
progress. 

Of  212  matched  pairs."  he  found,  "the 
child  who  entered  OE  (Open  Enrollment 
busing)  showed  the  greater  gain  89  times, 
whereas  the  child  who  remained  in  the  send- 
ing school  showed  the  greater  gain  114  times, 
with  no  difference  for  the  remaining  nine 
pairs" 

Fox  headed  a  team  of  two  dozen  educators 
who  observed  and  graded  both  sending  and 
receiving  schools.  They  reported  that  the 
quality  of  teaching  was  no  different  between 
sending  and  receiving  schools  at  the  ele- 
mentary levels.  But  at  the  Junior  high  school 
level,  they  found  the  quality  of  teaching  to 
be  much  higher  in  the  receiving  schools. 

One  effect  of  busing  is  that  children  are 
directed  toward  better  secondary  schools,  the 
report  noted. 

The  bused  children  "gain  in  terms  of 
classroom  functioning,  particularly  in 
terms  of  participation  and  verbal  fluency,  " 
Fox  wrote. 

But.  he  added,  "there  was  no  evidence 
of  steady  long-term  Improvement  In  read- 
ing level." 

But  he  also  found  that  busing  did  no 
harm  to  the  quality  of  education  In  the 
receiving  school. 

Meanwhile,  the  Stanford  Research  In- 
stitute last  week  published  a  study  of  bus- 
ing In  ,San  Francisco  It  also  found  that 
busing  had  no  measurable  effect  on  reading 
scores. 

San  Francisco's  school  system  has  been 
busing  about  600  children  out  of  slum 
schools  to  middle-class  neighborhoods  for 
the  past  year  and  a  half. 

■  In  this  period  of  time,  nothing  major 
has  happened,"  said  Thomas  C  Thomas, 
who  V  h  Philip  H.  Sorensen  wrote  the 
Stanford  Research  report.  Thomas  described 
its  conclusions  as  "very  tentative." 

While  the  New  York  program  buses  only 
children  who  volunteer,  the  San  Francisco 
program  buses  whole  grades  out  of  certain 
schools. 

That  gives  special  significance  to  the  San 
Francisco  results,  because  they  Involve  typi- 


cal groups  of  children,  chosen  at  random 
without  the  factor  of  self-selection  found 
among  the  New  York  volunteers. 

But  New  York's  busing  program  remains 
the  most  Important  in  the  Nation,  with 
40,000  children  Involved,  It  Is  the  Nation's 
biggest.  Running  since  1960,  It  Is  the  only 
one  with  data  on  the  same  children  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  And  New  York  has  in- 
comparably the  best  staff  of  any  big  Amer- 
ican city. 

Fox  and  his  team  of  observers  also  wrote 
the  recent  Center  for  Urban  Education 
study  of  New  York  City's  More  Effective 
Schools  program.  MES,  as  It  Is  called,  is  an 
experiment  In  small  class  size  and  high 
expenditure. 

Fox  and  the  Center  concluded  that  MES 
was  not  producing  significant  results  in 
reading  achievement.  MES  in  one  of  the 
country's  largest  efforts  to  raise  achieve- 
ment levels   In   schools  serving  slums. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  In  the  Record  a  story  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  November  4,  1967.  which  carried  the 
headline  "White  Exodus  Continues  at 
District  of  Columbia  Schools." 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

White  Exodi^s  Continues  at  District  or 
Columbia  Schools 

District  schools  west  of  Rock  Creek  Park 
are  more  fully  Integrated  than  last  year,  but 
the  exodus  of  white  students  from  the  school 
system  continues,  figures  released  yesterday 
by  school  officials  show. 

Negroes  make  up  92.3  percent  of  the  en- 
rollment in  the  District's  elementary,  sec- 
ondary and  vocational  schools  this  year,  com- 
pared to  91.3  percent  last  year. 

In  a  year.  4.784  additional  Negro  students 
have  entered  the  schools,  and  there  has  been 
a  net  loss  of  1.796  white  students,  as  the 
total  enrollment  for  all  divisions  of  the  sys- 
tem  rose   from    148.149    to    151,677. 

The  report  shows  that  predominantly 
white  schools  which  have  received  pupils 
bused  In  from  overcrowded  schools  by  order 
of  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright,  have  substantially 
larger  Negro  enrollments. 

The  Jackson  School,  which  last  year  had 
three  times  as  many  white  pupils  as  Negroes. 
now  has  a  student  body  of  102  Negroes  and 
24  white.  Mann  last  year  had  five  Negro 
children  In  its  student  body  of  219.  com- 
pared to  57  Negroes  among  262  this  year. 

In  10  elementary  schools  west  of  the  park 
the  enrollment  of  Negroes  has  grown  from 
281  In  1966  to  696  this  year. 

The  Tri-schools  in  the  Southwest  area  are 
apparently  losing  the  campaign  to  maintain 
racially  Integrated  classrooms  and  attract 
more    middle-class    Involvement. 

Bowen.  Syphax  and  Amidon  schools  have 
a  Negro  enrollment  of  1.869,  virtually  un- 
changed since  last  year,  but  the  white  en- 
rollment has  dropped  from  190  to  145. 

On  the  secondary  level  Western  High 
School  has  177  more  Negroes  and  36  fewer 
whites  than  last  year,  and  Wilson  has  8 
more  whites  and  139  Negroes. 

There  are  74  more  Negroes  and  21  fewer 
whites  at  Deal  Junior  High,  and  at  Gordon 
Junior  High  white  enrollment  dropped  by 
132  and  there  was  a  gain  of  6  Negroes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  lay  colleague.  I 
think  he  very  properly  and  adequately 
explored  the  subject.  I  am  grateful  for 
his  cooperation. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  section 
18  of  the  bill  I  would  like  to  propound  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  the  provision  which 
is  contained  in  this  section  amendable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  open 
to  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  asked  the  Chair  if  it  is 
amendable,  or  is  an  amendment  to  this 
provision  subject  to  a  point  of  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pro- 
vision is  amendable,  and  it  is  also  subject 
to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is,  the  whole  provi- 
sion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  orig- 
inal provision. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  see. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  further  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  an  amendment  to  the 
provision  subject  to  a  point  of  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  would  the  original 
provision  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
We  passed  a  continuing  resolution 
here  to  extend  the  operations  of  Govern- 
ment departments  and  agencies — which 
departments  and  agencies  have  not  re- 
ceived appropriations — to  November  15. 
1967.  That  measure  is  now  locked  in  con- 
ference. It  is  very  well  known  that  a 
titanic  struggle  is  taking  place  on  that 
matter. 

Why  do  we  have  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion in  this  case,  in  effect,  until  Novem- 
ber 9. 1967?  Why  did  we  not  use  the  same 
date.  November  15,  1967? 

I  must  apologize  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  my  absence  yesterday 
when  I  could  have  learned  all  of  this  in- 
formation in  the  committee.  However.  I 
was  in  New  York  necessarily  because  it 
was  election  day.  It  was  a  very  unfortu- 
nate day  for  some  of  us  to  have  our  full 
Appropriations  Committee  meeting.  But. 
nonetheless,  that  is  no  excuse  for  not 
being  present,  but  it  is  an  explanation. 

I  beg  the  Senator  to  enlighten  me  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator was  Justified  in  being  absent  yes- 
terday, and  he  explained  that  matter  to 
me  one  day  this  week.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  indicated  that  he  would  not  be 
able  to  be  present  on  election  day.  It  was 
fully  understood.  The  Senator  is  quite 
justified  in  raising  all  of  the  points  he  has 
raised  today,  and  not  merely  this  point. 

Seeing  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Florida  present  on  the  floor.  I  will 
ask  the  Senator  from  New  York  to  yield 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida,  so 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  might  ad- 
dress himself  to  the  question. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  will  be 
glad  to  address  myself  to  the  question, 
but  I  would  prefer  to  have  the  Senator 
from  New  York  address  questions  to  me 
that  bother  him.  and  I  win  attempt  to 
answer  them  and  give  him  the  full  back- 
ground of  the  matter  as  best  I  can. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  al- 
ready asked  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia the  question,  but  I  will  repeat  it. 

My  question  Is.  Why  did  we  Insert  the 
date  November  9,  1967— which  is  tomor- 
row—in what  is  for  all  practical  pur- 


poses a  continuing  resolution  for  all  ap- 
propriations which  are  as  yet  unmade,  as 
they  are  contained  in  the  pending  bill? 
There  is  no  assurance  whatever  that  the 
bill  will  be  signed  by  the  President  to- 
morrow. Since  we  had  the  date  of  No- 
vember 15,  1967,  in  the  other  continuing 
resolution,  a  matter  which  is  now  in  con- 
ference, why  did  we  not  use  the  same 
date? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  the  Senator  will  allow  me,  I 
want  to  say,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
the  senior  Senator  from  Florida  has  been 
a  key  participant  in  the  conference  on 
the  continuing  resolution,  he  would  cer- 
tainly be  in  a  much  better  position  than 
would  I  to  respond  to  the  question  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  to  me.  I  will  be  happy  to  explain 
the  situation  a^  I  understand  it 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  continuing  reso- 
lution to  which  the  Senator  refers  is 
House  Joint  Resolution  888.  That  is  in 
conference,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult conferences  that  we  have  ever  had 
with  the  conferees  from  the  other  body; 
because  it  does  not  relate  solely  to  the 
continuation  of  the  earlier  continuing 
resolution,  but  It  also  relates  to  nu- 
merous other  matters. 

Four  amendments  are  attached  to  that 
continuing  resolution,  one  of  which  is 
known  as  the  Whitten  amendment,  with 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  is  fa- 
miliar. The  second  is  known  as  the  Bow 
amendment,  and  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
is  familiar  with  that.  also.  The  other  two. 
with  which  he  may  or  may  not  be  fa- 
miliar, are  the  amendments  that  are 
called  the  Broyhill  amendment  and  the 
Passman  amendment. 

The  first  two  I  have  mentioned  have 
to  do  with  a  determined  effort  made  in 
the  other  body,  based  upon  amendments 
that  were  offered  on  the  House  floor,  to 
force  cuts  in  the  expenditure  budget,  as 
differentiated  from  the  appropriation 
budget,  in  large  amounts  which  are  un- 
certain and  indefinite  and  really  were 
not  established  in  the  debate  in  the  other 
body  and  for  a  long  time  have  not  been 
established  in  the  conference. 

The  conference  has  met.  I  believe,  four 
times  already,  and  will  meet  again  this 
afternoon  at  2  o'clock,  and  will  run  into 
very  difficult  questions,  in  the  effort,  first, 
to  try  to  define  what  the  other  body 
wants  done — and  we  have  come  nearer.  I 
believe,  to  the  point  where  we  will  know 
what  they  are  shooting  at;  and.  in  the 
second  instance,  to  defend,  of  course,  the 
position  of  the  Senate  in  continuing  the 
existing  extension  resolution  for  a  term 
of  days  ending  November  15. 

The  Senator  from  Florida,  as  one  of 
the  conferees,  made  certain  proposals 
to  the  House  conferees  with  reference 
to  the  Broyhill  amendment  and  the  Pass- 
man amendment.  The  Broyhill  amend- 
ment is  really  an  extension  amendment, 
but  applicable  only  to  the  OEO  for  a 
date,  and  had  a  limitation  expressed  in 
it.  The  Passman  amendment  is  an  ex- 
tension amendment  applicable  only  to 
AID.  or  to  the  foreign  aid  program,  ap- 
plicable as  to  a  certain  date  and  certain 
limitations  of  expenditures,  which  need 
not  be  mentioned  here. 


The  Senator  from  Florida,  realizing 
that  payday  will  soon  be  here  on  which 
the  many  thousands  of  employees  of 
OEO  and  AID  would  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive their  pay,  and  having  been  advised 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there 
was  no  money  now  with  which  to  pay 
them,  requested  the  House  conferees  to 
agree,  if  they  would,  to  our  attaching 
those  two  amendments  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  bill,  which  we  already  knew 
would  be  the  first  appropriation  bill  to 
come  up  in  the  Senate. 

There  was  some  little  discussion  of 
that  question,  after  which  the  House  con- 
ferees stated  that  they  were  not  willing 
for  that  to  be  done,  because  they  feared 
it  might  weaken  their  position  In  the 
conference  already  underway.  We  found, 
after  we  had  gone  into  this  matter  at 
some  length,  that  paydays  are  coming 
very  soon  for  five  activities  which  do  not 
have  funds  with  which  to  meet  their  pay- 
rolls. They  are  these:  AID.  November  14; 
Peace  Corps,  November  14;  OEO,  Novem- 
ber 14;  the  program  for  migrants  and 
refugees,  November  16;  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  November  17. 

So  the  Senator  from  Florida  was  not 
the  one  who   offered  this  amendment. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  having  been  advised,  after 
a  full  check  of  the  situation,  that  these 
five  payrolls  were  coming  up  in  the  Im- 
mediate future,  and  having  discovered 
from  the  attitude  of  the  House  conferees 
that  they  did  not  want  the  Broylilll  and 
Passman  amendments  to  be  Incorporated 
in  this  bill,  figured  out  what  would  be 
the  latest  date  that  could  be  stated  that 
would  still  take  care  of  these  five  pay- 
rolls—the earliest  date  or  the  date  which 
would  not  interfere  with   the  pending 
conference.  The  chairman  [Mr.  Hayden] 
discovered  that  the  date  of  November  9 
would  not  Interfere,  or  would  interfere 
to  a  minimum,  with  the  proceedings  of 
the   conference   already    underway.    He 
also  discovered  that  a  conference  on  this 
particular  bill,  if  it  is  passed  today,  is 
set  for  tomorrow.  November  9,  and  that 
we  would  be  in  the  position  to  state  to 
the  House — or.  the  Senate  conferees  on 
this  bill  would  be  In  such  position— we 
are  simply  trying  to  take  care  of  the 
responsibilities   of   meeting   these   pay- 
rolls, which  wUl  be  due  on  the  dates  I 
have  indicated  and  have  been  obligated 
already,  prior  to  November  9.  And  we  are 
attempting  in  no  wise  to  Interfere  with 
the  pending  conference  In  any  greater 
way  than  to  simply  make  sure  that  these 
five  payrolls,  involving  thousands  of  em- 
ployees, will  be  met,  rather  than  dis- 
honored, on  the  dates  I  have  indicated. 
The     Senator     from     Arizona     [Mr 
Hayden]  explained  this  matter  in  some 
detail  to  all  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  who  attended  the  mark- 
up of  the  District  of  Columbia  bill;  and 
we  were  all  of  the  opinion  that  we  should 
take  the  smallest  action  that  we  could  in 
this  matter  to  assure  the  meeting  of 
these  payrolls  and  to  show  to  conferees  of 
the  other  body  that  we  were  not  trying  to 
disturb  the  conference  already  under- 
way. 

Now,  this  Is  the  minimum  step  which 
could  be  taken  to  assure  the  payment  of 
the  payrolls  of  these  five  agencies,  which 
will  fall  due  in  the  immediate  future,  as 
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I  have  already  Indicated.  It  was  for  that 
reason,  and  In  proper  deference  to  the 
attitude  of  the  conferees  of  the  other 
body,  already  made  known  to  us.  that  this 
particular  amendment  was  put  In  the  bill. 
This  Is  the  least  that  will  take  care  of 
these  fl\o  payrolls  and  at  the  same  time 
It  is  not  broad  enough  In  covering  any- 
thing other  than  these  payrolls.  We  hope 
It  Is  not  broad  enough  to  Irritate  the  con- 
ferees of  the  other  body  on  the  continuing 
resolution  on  which  the  conference  Is  now 
pending.  We  do  not  want  to  Irritate  them. 
We  do  not  want  to  do  anything  but  to 
honor  the  obligations  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent  to  the  thousands  of  employees 
who  will  expect  to  receive  their  pay  on 
the  dates  I  have  indicated.  This  Is  the 
least  step  we  could  take  to  make  sure  that 
that  objective  would  be  realized. 

If  the  Senator  has  additional  questions, 
I  hope  he  will  address  them  to  me.  I  have 
attempted  to  make  the  situation  clear. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  I  understand 
the  situation  very  well,  and  I  am  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  for  explaining 
it.  However.  I  can  hardly  say  that  I  am 
satisfied,  and  for  this  reason:  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  shouldering  the  burden 
which  belongs  properly  to  the  other  body. 

We  have  moved  In  a  timely  way  by 
passing  a  continuing  resolution  to  No- 
vember 15.  to  see  that  poverty  programs 
throughout  the  country  did  not  fold, 
with  untold  distress  to  tens  of  thousands 
of  Americans,  with  complete  uncertainty 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers. 
Federal  and  otherwise,  and  the  other 
body  has  Just  been  sitting  tight  and  let- 
ting us  stew  and  letting  the  country  stew. 

I  think  It  Is  a  pretty  close  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  .should  be  faced 
with  the  consequences  of  their  action. 
Let  us  see  how  strongly  they  feel  about 
It  and  whether  they  really  want  Federal 
employees  to  go  unpaid.  They  obviously 
are  perfectly  satisfied  to  see  all  kinds  of 
programs  folded  up  because  they  are 
funded  too  late  to  do  any  good,  even  If 
we  fund  them  now.  I  make  my  suggestion, 
rather  than  for  us  to  ball  them  out  again 
by  doing  what  is  considered  minimal  in 
this  bill,  which  Is  fixing  a  date  of  No- 
vember 9,  which  is  tomorrow. 

The  other  point  is  that  there  Is  no 
assurance  the  other  body  will  go  along 
with  this.  They  can  hang  It  up.  as  they 
have  hung  up,  as  I  imderstand  it.  by  their 
strong  feelings — and  I  respect  them — 
the  continuing  resolution. 

I  do  not  see  why  we,  at  least,  cannot  be 
consistent  about  this  matter.  Even  If  we 
are  going  to  act  in  this  way,  we  should 
stand  by  our  position  and  stand  by  our 
guns,  as  we  have  no  assurance  they  will 
take  this.  Why  not  stand  by  our  guns 
and  say  the  15th.  or  at  least  not  permit 
this  bill  to  be  deadlocked  in  conference 
by  providing  this  continuing  resolution, 
so  much  as  contained  in  this  bill,  shall 
be  in  effect  until  the  day  of  enactment 
of  this  acf 

But  if  they  do  not  agree  in  conference 
on  this  bill,  which  would  be  the  minimal 
measure,  let  them,  rather  than  us.  carry 
the  responsibility  for  It.  It  seems  to  me 
that  without  any  agreement  or  without 
any  real  knowledge  as  to  whether  they 
will  take  It  or  not.  for  us  to  decide  the 


very  ba.slc  minimum  is  not  good  strategy 
or  ix)llcy. 

I  raise  the  question,  not  in  any  sense  of 
troubling  Federal  employees,  and  so 
forth.  I  think  everybody  knows  that  is 
the  last  thing  in  my  mind.  I  raise  It  be- 
cause when  people  take  Important 
decisions  and  feel  that  they  are  taking 
very  important  decisions  on  the  basis  of 
high  principle,  they  should  be  faced  with 
the  consequences  of  those  decisions. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Florida  re- 
members the  session  on  the  continumg 
resolution  as  I  remember  it.  aiid  it  was 
quite  a  compromise.  Or  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  what 
he  would  think  of  striking  "the  ninth" 
and  inserting  "the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act." 

That  much,  It  seems  to  me.  would  be 
an  Inducement  to  the  other  body  to  come 
to  some  agreement  tomorrow  or  tonight 
on  this  particular  bill  without  leaving 
the  whole  responsibility  with  us  by  cut- 
ting it  off  at  the  very  minimal  point,  to 
wit.  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  hope  this 
bill  will  be  enacted  tomorrow. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  know,  but  may  I  point 
out  that  we  are  now  deadlocked  in  con- 
ference on  the  continuing  resolution.  We 
have  no  premium  to  Induce  the  other 
body  to  come  to  a  speedy  agreement  on 
the  bill  unless  we  change  the  date.  Then 
they  might  have  a  premium  for  a  quick 
agreement. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  do  not 
Intend  to  Jeopardize  the  passage  of  this 
bill  or  delay  it  as  a  result  of  this  amend- 
ment that  has  been  tacked  on  as  a  rider. 
This  Is  just  an  attempt  to  give  the  House 
of  Representatives  an  opportunity  to  act 
In  such  a  way  as  to  pay  employees  who 
have  performed  their  work  and  their 
duties.  It  Is  putting  it  up  to  the  House. 
If  the  House  does  not  want  to  yield  on 
this  point,  I  do  not  Intend  to  be  in  con- 
ference very  long,  because  the  District 
of  Columbia  appropriation  bill  has  been 
held  up  too  long  already 

My  subcommittee  held  Its  last  day  of 
hearings  on  this  bill  on  Thursday,  a 
week  ago  tomorrow. 

I  hope  this  bill  will  be  gotten  out  of 
conference  tomorrow,  that  both  Houses 
can  act  on  the  conference  report  to- 
morrow, and  that  the  bill  will  be  on 
the  way  to  the  White  House  tomorrow. 

We  are  goinR  to  make  a  sincere  effort 
to  uphold  the  Senate's  position,  vis-a-vis 
this  language,  but  I  do  not  Intend  to 
wrestle  with  the  House  into  next  week 
on  the  matter,  because  the  House  has 
had  its  chance,  and  I  want  to  give  it  one 
more  opportunity.  If  It  is  unyielding,  I 
do  not  intend  to  take  much  time  on  the 
matter. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  I  am  not  surprised  that 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
stated  his  position  as  he  has.  although  I 
had  no  prior  knowledge  what  his  posi- 
tion would  be. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate for  him  and  the  other  con- 
ferees on  this  bill,  if  the  House  Is  un- 
willing to  accept  this  amendment,  to  let 
them  accept  the  responsibility  for  with- 


holding payroll  payments  for  these  five 
Important  activities  and  the  many  thou- 
sands of  employees  involved. 

In  other  words,  If  the  House  will  not 
accept  these  amendments  I  feel  our  con- 
ferees should  recede,  I  am  stating  that 
now.  But  at  least  we  are  doing  our  best, 
and  all  the  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  present  in  the  markup 
of  the  bill  felt  we  should  do  our  best  to 
see  that  the  commitment  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  its  employees  is  hon- 
ored, and  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  least  dis- 
turbed the  conference  already  underway. 

The  Senate  Is  clearly  on  record  cover- 
ing all  the  activities  of  Government  that 
are  affected  by  the  continuing  resolution, 
House  Joint  Resolution  888,  which  is 
now  in  conference.  That  is  going  to  con- 
tinue until  it  Is  settled  one  way  or  the 
other.  This  effort,  as  I  have  stated.  Is  a 
minimal  one  which  will  take  care  of 
these  payroll  payments. 

We  believe  the  House  will  prove  to  be 
as  Interested  as  Is  the  Senate  in  seeing 
that  the  solemn  obligations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  pay  its  employees  are 
not  disregarded,  and  that  instead  they 
are  met.  That  is  all  that  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  House  accepting  this  pay- 
ment amendment. 

The  other  resolution  shows  the  much 
larjrer  attitude  of  the  Senate  toward  the 
whole  question.  The  Senate  will  remem- 
ber that  we  struck  all  four  of  these 
amendments,  the  Whitten  amendment, 
the  Bow  amendment,  the  Broyhill 
amendment,  and  the  Pa.ssman  amend- 
ment, and  simply  made  our  resolution  a 
continuing  resolution  of  existing  law, 
chansing  the  date,  however,  from  No- 
vember 23.  which  was  the  date  in  the 
House  resolution,  to  November  15. 

But  essentially  we  made  the  contin- 
uinu  resolution  simply  that  for  the 
period  covered,  and  affecting  all  agencies 
of  the  Government  with  respect  to  which 
there  had  been  no  appropriation  bills 
passed. 

We  think  that  the  Senate  will  have 
done  its  full  duty  In  holding  out  this 
method  by  inclusion  of  this  amendment 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  bill,  this 
method  of  meeting  all  of  these  payrolls 
on  the  dates  as  indicated,  and  that  the 
House  will  probably  agree  with  us  that 
those  payrolls  .should  be  met.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  their  taking  a  different  posi- 
tion because  the  conference  on  the  res- 
olution will  already  be  underway  and 
continue  underway  and  grind  on  to 
whatever  conclusion  can  be  reached  re- 
gardless of  this  action. 

But  this  Is  the  only  appropriation  bill 
which  Is  coming  up.  We  know  the  con- 
ference Is  planned  for  tomorrow.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden] 
suggested  the  date  to  be  put  in  this  bill 
would  be  the  date  on  which  the  conferees 
were  meeting.  Certainly  our  conferees 
could  say.  "All  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to 
see  that  obligations  incurred  prior  to  the 
date  we  are  meeting  will  not  be  Ignored 
but  met." 

Personally,  I  agreed  with  the  opinion 
of  all  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations who  were  present  that  the 
suggestion  of  Senator  Hayden  was  a 
good  one  and  that  we  should  incorporate 
this  amendment  in  the  bill.  If  it  does  not 
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meet  with  the  approval  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  I  feel  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
Senate  itself  will  have  clearly  shown  Its 
desire  that  these  payrolls  be  met. 

The  other  body  can  assume  full  re- 
sponsibility for  taking  the  opposite  ek)s1- 
tion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Why,  therefore,  would  it 
not  be  fully  in  accordance  with  the  Sen- 
ator's logic  to  Insert  "November  15" 
here,  which  means  that  we  stand  by  our 
guns?  Let  the  House  decide  how  much 
of  that  it  wants  to  take  and  give  them 
the  option.  In  other  words.  It  Is  not  tied 
into  the  continuing  resolution.  It  stands 
by  Itself  In  this  bill. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  states 
that  he  will  recede  anyhow,  if  they  ob- 
ject. At  least,  let  us  stick  by  our  guns 
and  be  consistent  with  what  we  have 
done  before.  But.  if  in  conference  they 
say  they  will  take  the  responsibility,  that 
is  the  end  of  it.  That  is  the  deal.  If  in 
conference,  they  will  not  take  It  all.  then 
he  will  recede.  Why  should  we  walk 
downhill  before  we  have  any  arrange- 
ment with  them  whatever,  or  any  as- 
surance whatever  Is  given  that  they  will 
do  anything? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  do  not 
want  the  Senator  from  New-  York  to  mis- 
understand what  I  said  to  indicate  that 
I  would  merely  walk  over  to  the  Old 
Supreme  Court  Chamber  and  sign  the 
conference  report  and  then  walk  back 
and  say  that  we  have  yielded  to  the 
House.  I  am  going  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Florida  to  be  named  as  one  of  the 
conferees  on  the  bill  because  I  think  he. 
more  than  any  of  the  rest  of  us  on  the 
subcommittee,  Is  certainly  far  more  con- 
versant with  this  subject  than  we  are 
and  I  want  him  as  a  conferee.  I  do  not 
think  we  want  to  go  over  there  and  re- 
cede Ipso  facto.  I  think  we  will  be  put- 
ting up.  in  all  good  conscience,  a  good- 
faith  fight.  Yet,  I  do  not  intend  to  go  on 
for  2  or  3  days  over  this  question  when 
we  need  to  get  the  District  of  Columbia 
appropriation  down  to  the  President  for 
his  signature. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
to  put  a  little  more  load  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

I  want  to  remind  my  good  friend  from 
New  York  that  we  have  not  even  talked 
about  receding  in  the  conference  which 
is  underway.  There  has  not  been  the 
slightest  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  conferees  that  they  would  recede. 
That  question  is  open  and  pending. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  get  a 
minimal  arrangement  which,  on  the  face 
of  it.  will  not  Interfere  with  the  ques- 
tions being  so  heavily  debated  In  the 
conference  on  the  continuing  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  888.  but  will  take 
care  of  only  a  single  objective;  namely, 
of  paying  Government  employees  in 
those  agencies  whose  payroll  date  comes 
in  the  immediate  future  and  for  which 
obligations  have  already  been  made  prior 
to  November  9. 

We  would  very  much  like  to  have  this 
November  9  date  remain  because  it  hap- 


pens to  be  the  date  the  conference  has 
already  set  up,  as  I  understand  it,  and 
It  happens  to  interfere  least  with  any 
question  which  is  pending  before  the  con- 
ferees on  H.J.  Res.  888. 

I  hope  that  my  dear  friend  from  New- 
York  will  take  my  word  for  it  that  this  is 
one  of  the  roughest  conferences  this 
Senator  has  ever  been  confronted  with 
in  the  21  years  that  I  have  been  In  the 
Senate,  and  that  we  will  not  do  anything 
to  interfere  with  that  conference.  We  are 
showing  here,  by  this  Record,  that  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  do  the  least 
possible  to  take  care  of  the  payrolls  and 
the  most  possible  to  avoid  any  disturb- 
ance of  the  questions  pending  before  the 
other  conference, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  a  direct  question: 
Would  the  Senator  have  any  objection 
to  letting  the  Senate  vote  on  whether, 
in  lieu  of  the  words  "November  9."  we 
include  the  words  "date  of  enactment  of 
this  bill"? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  on  that 
paint? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
tj  the  Senator  from  Florida, 

Mr,  HOLLAND,  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  York  yield  to  me  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  JAVITS,  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr,  President.  I  would 
object  to  tliat  strongly,  because  I  think 
it  would  be  calculated  to  give  us  more 
trouble  with  the  House  conferees  in  the 
other  matter.  That  is  the  main  show. 
That  is  the  place  where  the  real  argument 
is  going  on.  It  is  a  very  difficult  and 
complex  argument.  We  are  trying  to 
show  good  faith.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida stated  in  the  conference  thiit  he 
would  not  be  a  party  to  offering  the 
Broyhill  or  the  Passman  amendments, 
because  the  House  conferees  said  that 
they  would  not  agree  to  that.  The  chang- 
ing of  this  date  to  the  15th.  or  the  23d, 
or  to  some  other  Indefinite  date,  is  much 
more  likely  an  approach  to  the  Passman 
and  Broyhill  amendments  than  what  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  IMr,  Hayden!  has 
worked  out  here,  which  is  a  minimal 
approach,  I  hope  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  realizes  that  the  present  con- 
ference is  a  very  rough  one  and  we  should 
not  do  anything  to  make  more  trouble, 
either  for  our  conferees  or  for  the  House 
conferees  on  that  matter. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida  that  that  is 
not  quite  a  two-way  street.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  can.  let  us  say.  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendments. 
He  could  make  a  point  of  order  against 
the  provision. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  not  done  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  I  am  very 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  did  not  say  that  I 
would  raise  a  point  of  order.  I  said  that 
I  would  object. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Objecting— that  is  an- 
other matter. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill  would  have  to  decide  whether 
to  raise  a  point  of  order.  I  simply  know 
the  dlfiBculties  which  are  now  confront- 
ing the  conferees  in  the  major  confer- 
ence, and  I  do  not  want  to  do  anything 
to  increase  those  diCaculties. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Well.  Mr.  President,  the 
dlfBculties  which  face  the  conference  are 
very  real,  but  the  difficulties  which  face 
the  country  are  even  more  real.  We  read 
in  the  newspapers  every  day  reports  of 
withholding  programs,  especially  in  the 
antipoverty  field,  in  which  the  poor 
themselves  are  involved  in  the  manage- 
ment, by  our  invitation,  and  they  have 
become  frustrated  by  the  reverses  and 
rebuffs  to  the  very  things  that  we  prom- 
ised them  we  would  do.  If  Congress  de- 
cides differently  on  the  law  or  the  ap- 
propriations, that  is  one  matter,  but  here 
they  are  just  caught  with  inaction.  It 
seems  to  me  in  so  sensitive  a  field  as  the 
antipoverty  field,  that  such  inaction  is. 
really,  inexcusable. 

Yet,  that  is  exactly  what  we  are  feced 
with.  Indeed,  even  the  Novemt>er  15  date 
now  would  appear  to  be  a  date  which  is 
far  too  limited  in  order  to  bring  about 
action  and  an  opportunity  to  do  the 
things  that  need  to  be  done.  By  con- 
stantly making  the  date  retroactive — 
that  is  all  we  are  doing  here,  if  we  make 
it  as  of  November  9 — so  that  we  are,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  cutting  off  the  op- 
portunity for  the  OEO  to  take  any  action 
even  under  its  previous  legislation,  be- 
cause that  would  be  effectively  the  re- 
sult of  taking  the  date  of  November  9 

We  are  not  children.  We  understand 
that.  All  it  will  do  will  be  to  make  sure 
of  certain  payrolls  It  will  not  contin-ue 
the  authority  which  is  granted  in  pre- 
vious appropriation  acts,  or  in  previous 
enabling  legislation.  Yet  that  is  exactly 
the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  continuing 
resolution.  So  that  we  are  faced  with  a 
ver>-  serious  Hobson's  choice  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill  of  this  character,  I 
realize  what  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  said,  that  we  probably  can- 
not w-in  this  anyhow,  because  he  is  not 
going  to  let  this  appropriation  bill  die  in 
conference — and  my  guess  is  that  the 
other  conferees  would  probably  go  along 
with  him — on  account  of  this  continuing 
item;  but  I  do  think  that  it  is  time  to 
lay  bare  to  the  countrv- — as  I  am  trying  to 
do  today — pointing  out  that  there  is 
another  appropriation  bill  to  come  up  en 
Friday — the  militarj-  construction  bill — 
which  is  1  day  after  the  conference  on 
this  one.  and  which  may  not.  therefore, 
be  subject  to  the  same  matter  of  fore- 
sight. I  am  very  much  minded  to  raise  the 
same  thing  there  at  this  time,  giving 
notice  for  a  suspension  of  the  rules  and 
the  necessary  action  on  that  ground,  so 
that  we  are  not  faced  with  the  question 
of  points  of  order. 

I  have  no  desire  to  do  things  which 
are  vain  or  useless.  I  should  like  to  know, 
if  I  may,  from  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  whether  he  would  feel  con- 
strained to  make  the  point  of  order 
against  an  amendment  to  this  resolu- 
tion. If  he  felt  so  constrained — as  I  know- 
he  already  would  like — I  tell  him  in  ad- 
vance that  I  will  net  offer  it,  but  I  do 
think  that  we  should  at  least  lay  the 
situation  clean  and  bare  and  forthrightly 
before  the  country  as  to  exactly  w-hat  is 
happening  here,  what  Is  happening  to 
the  country,  and  what  is  happening 
in  the  Senate,  and  who  is  responsible. 
We  are  not  responsible.  I  think  it  should 
be  made  crystal  clear  to  the  country 
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that  the  Members  of  the  other  body  are 
responsible  and  that  they  should  answer 
to  that  responsibility.  If  that  means  that 
people  do  not  get  paid,  perhaps  that 
would  be  a  good  thing  because  sometimes 
loud  and  Important  voices  are  the  only 
things  which  turn  people  to  an  under- 
standing that  a  decision  of  yes  or  no 
is  a  decision  which  m.ust  be  made  even 
though  it  may  be  adverse  to  people  who 
feel  as  I  do.  Still,  a  decision  is  important 
and  vital,  nonetheless,  and  in  time. 

The  difficulty  here  is  that  this  deci- 
sion is  being  delayed.  If  we  said  to  the 
poor,  "we  are  going  to  cut  off  your  pro- 
gram," then  they  would  fight  and  strug- 
gle and  go  to  their  States  and  cities  and 
do  something  about  it.  But  to  be  cut  off 
so  that  no  one  knows  what  the  end  result 
will  be,  and  to  dismantle  structures  that 
many  people  have  spent  months  and 
months  putting  together,  I  do  not  think 
is  right.  As  one  Senator,  I  want  to  do 
what  I  can  about  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  language  in  question,  of  course, 
is  subject  to  a  point  of  order.  I  fully  ap- 
preciate and  am  sympathetic  to  the 
viewpoint  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  but  in  view  of  the  Increasing 
difficulties  which  would  confront  the 
conferees,  among  whom  is  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hgll.'Vnd],  I 
would  be  constrained  to  make  a  point  of 
order  against  the  amendment  if  the 
Senator  from  New  York  insisted  on  of- 
fering the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  allow  me  to  respond  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia?  I  appreciate  his 
refreshing  frankness.  I  will  not  offer  the 
amendment.  I  will  not  be  resoonsible  for 
cutting  off  the  pay  of  any  Federal  em- 
ployee by  offering  such  an  amendment. 
The  fact  that  we  may  be  threatenmg  one 
class,  to  wit.  the  poor,  does  not  mean 
that  all  should  suffer.  However,  I  think 
it  is  critically  important  to  make  this 
clear.  We  will  have  another  chance.  This 
conference  will  take  place  tomorrow.  It 
Is  critically  important  to  point  out  where 
the  responsibility  lies,  so  the  country  is 
not  confused  about  where  the  responsi- 
bility lies  and  who  wants  to  do  what 
about  this  vexing  and  critical  question. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  firds 
itself  in  a  bind  momentarily,  today,  be- 
cause it  wants  to  work  out  this  matter 
in  good  faith.  It  is  in  conference  to  get 
some  kind  of  a  continuing  resolution. 
Mr.  President,  the  patience  may  be  end- 
less, but  the  situation  is  not  endless.  I 
really,  think,  in  all  honesty  and  sincerity, 
that  there  is  a  grave  duty  devolving  upon 
us,  if  we  can,  to  break  the  deadlock. 

I  am  trying  to  do  two  things  today.  One 
is  to  show  where  the  responsibility  lies. 
It  lies  in  the  other  body.  Second,  it  Ls  to 
show  that  this  deadlock  can  be  broken. 
It  can  be  broken  if  the  Senate  says.  "All 
right.  House  of  Representatives,  if  that 
is  the  way  you  want  it,  then  people  will 
not  be  paid."  We  caruiot  penalize  all  and 
bail  out  some.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is 


unfair.  Right  now  it  is  plain  that  the 
poor  are  being  discriminated  against. 

I    yield    now    to    the    Senator    from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  say  that  I  am  completely  in  sympathy 
with  the  feelings  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York.  Yet  I  am  trying 
to  be  practical  about  this  matter.  I  want 
to  remind  him  that  the  reason  we  are  in 
trouble  on  the  other  resolution  is  that 
after  a  resolution  had  come  out  of  the 
House      Appropriations      Committee — a 
quite  large  body— the  House,  on  the  floor, 
in    effect    substituted    or    added    four 
troublemaking   amendments   which   are 
pending   in    the   existing   conference.   I 
would  not  like  to  see  us  do  something  of 
that  same  sort  here.  After  all,  there  were 
16  members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee present  when  the  bill  was  marked 
up.    After    hearing   the   explanation    of 
what  the  Senator  from  Arizona  was  try- 
ing to  do,  we  unanimously  agreed  that  it 
was  a  wise  course  and  the  course  most 
apt  to  bring  about  a  favorable  result. 
I  appreciate  the  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Seriator  from  New  York  that 
he  will  not  offer  his  amendment  at  this 
time,   because,   after  all,   by  Friday  we 
will  know  what  will  happen  on  this  bill. 
I  do  appreciate  his  statement.  I  think 
he  is  following  a  wise  cour.se.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  the  House,  because  they  want 
to   have    the   Government's   obligations 
honored  as  well  as  we  do,  will  agree  to 
this  minimal  approach  to  see  that  the 
men  and  women  who  expect  to  receive 
their  paychecks  on  November  14  up  to  the 
17th  will  get  paid  in  accordance  with 
the  Government's  obligation.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  willingness  not  to  insist 
on  offering  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  only  reason  I  am  not 
doing  it  is  that,  if  the  point  of  order  were 
not  sustained,  it  would  strike  out  the 
w^hole  provision,  which  would  be  equally 
Irresponsible  on  my  part.  I  reserve  the 
right,  as  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  as  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  act  on  any  other  appropriation 
bill.  There  will  be  one  here  on  Friday. 

What  is  more  Important  than  what 
anj-  individual  Senator  does  is  that  the 
country  should  be  aware  that,  if  the  bill 
passes,  the  Government  employees  are 
going  to  be  paid,  but  the  poor  will  be  al- 
lowed to  languish.  Let  the  responsibility 
for  that  lie  where  it  belongs.  This  is  not 
an  action  that  is  taken  in  camera.  The 
people  of  the  country  have  an  impact  on 
every  Member  of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  time  they  felt  it  and  were  re- 
sponsive to  it,  and  not  stand  apart  If, 
for  deep  ideas  of  economy  in  this  or  that, 
we  fail  to  come  to  a  resolution  of  the 
problem,  I  am  not  urging  any  Member 
of  this  body  to  suborn  his  conscience  by 
acting  one  way  or  the  other.  But  this 
cliff-hanging  piecemeal  extension 
which  covers  some  and  leaves  others 
without  funds  is  a  way  of  dissolving  peo- 
ple in  a  sea  of  jelly— and  tears.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  right.  There  will  be  a  tomorrow. 
We  are  going  to  have  a  poverty  bill  and  a 
poverty  appropriation.  We  will  be  weep- 
ing bitter  tears  over  the  fact  that  what 
has  been  dismantled  will  havt  to  be  re- 
structured and  it  will  cost  us  a  great 
deal  more  money  to  do  it  that  way. 


Mr.  President.  I  have  made  my  point 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  bill  can 
be  passed  now. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
an  able  and  conscientious  Senator.  He 
is  also  a  responsible  Senator.  I  am  glad 
he  has  decided  not  to  try  to  change  the 
language  written  into  the  bill  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  thank  him 
for  it.  And  let  us  not  be  too  sure,  at  this 
point,  that  Senate  conferees  will  yield. 
Mr.  Natcher  and  the  House  conferees 
have  always  been  reasonable  men,  and 
they  will  be  again.  The  Senate's  position 
may  yet  be  upheld. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  has  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  a  bill  which  is  com- 
mendable in  many  ways.  It  provides  a 
total  appropriation  to  the  District  gov- 
ernment of  $504,960,100.  This  is  $83  mil- 
lion more  than  the  appropriation  for 
fi.scal  1967,  and  nearly  $42  million  more 
than  the  amount  approved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives 

The  funds  approved  for  the  District 
government  this  year  will  go  far  toward 
meeting  some  of  the  outstanding  needs 
of  the  city.  Under  this  appropriation, 
the  salaries  of  firemen  and  policemen  will 
be  increased.  New  classrooms  will  be 
constructed.  An  elementary  school  and 
a  new  senior  high  school  will  be  built. 
Plans  will  be  initiated  for  new  play- 
groimds  and  recreation  centers,  and 
present  facilities  will  be  expanded.  All 
of  these  measures  deserve  the  full  sup- 
port of  this  body. 

However,  the  committee  in  its  final  re- 
port included  one  provision  which  places 
a  severe  limitation  upon  the  authority  of 
the  newly  created  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  reorganiza- 
tion plan  which  was  put  into  effect  this 
year  was  designed  to  give  the  people 
of  Washington  and  their  government 
greater  control  over  their  own  affairs. 
Washington  is  a  city  of  close  to  800.000 
people.  Because  it  is  also  the  seat  of  the 
Federal  Government,  it  has  been  denied 
the  popularly  elected  form  of  govern- 
ment which  is  the  right  of  every  other 
city  and  town  in  this  Nation.  But  with 
the  adoption  of  the  new  plan  for  city 
government,  and  the  placing  of  the  con- 
trol of  that  government  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  mayor  advised  by  a  city  coun- 
cil, it  was  intended  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  assume  more  control 
over  its  own  affairs. 

We  cannot  know  what  problems  may 
arise  in  the  city  of  Washington  in  the 
course  of  the  next  year.  We  do  not  know 
now  what  needs  may  increase  and  what 
needs  may  decrease,  what  departments 
and  agencies  of  city  government  may 
require  more  funds,  and  what  branches 
of  the  Government  may  prove  capable 
of  managing  with  less  than  the  desig- 
nated amount.  The  mayor  of  Washing- 
ton, assisted  by  his  city  council,  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  shift  funds  from 
one  branch  of  government  to  another  as 
the  need  arises.  No  other  city  in  the  coun- 
try, no  one  of  the  50  States,  not  even  the 
President  himself  is  so  limited  In  his  dis- 
cretionary power  as  is  the  mayor  of 
Washington  by  this  expressed  intention 
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of   the   Committee   on    the   District   of 
Columbia. 

This  is  not  a  matter  which  can  be 
brought  to  a  vote.  The  wording  of  the 
committee's  final  report  cannot  now  be 
changed.  But  the  committee's  insistence 
that  its  intentions  be  observed  can  be 
modified.  And  its  suggestion  that  this 
provision  may  be  written  into  law  in  the 
years  to  come  can  and  should  be  op- 
posed.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  iH.R.  8569)  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  there- 
on, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Montoya  in  the 
chair)  appointed  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
glna,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr. 
Yarborough.  Mr.  Spong.  Mr.  Hrttska,  and 
Mr.  Javits  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
always  a  pleasure  to  be  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  when  the  District  of  Columbia 
appropriation  measure  is  being  con- 
sidered. I  say  this  because  the  efforts  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  in  bringing  to  the  fioor  a  funding 
bill  that  meets  the  overall  support  of  the 
Senate  have  always  been  successful.  It  is 
a  great  tribute  to  Senator  Byrd,  to  his 
unfailing  devotion,  and  to  his  keen  dili- 
gence. He  has  again  performed  an  out- 
standing service  as  the  chairman  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  also  contributed  immensely  to 
the  overw-helming  success  of  this  meas- 
ure. As  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  he  too  has  demon- 
strated an  abiding  devotion  to  the  task 
of  reporting  a  funding  bill  that  is  as- 
sured of  receiving  ready  acceptance. 
Other  Senators  joined  the  discussion  of 
this  measure  and  I  particularly  wish  to 
note  the  exemplary  contributions  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Prox- 
mire] and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits].  They  demonstrated  first 
of  all  a  broad  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems and  the  needs  that  face  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  well  as  Its 
new  government.  Their  articulate  state- 
ments exhibited  a  great  deal  of  insight 
on  District  operations  and  future  de- 
velopment. 

The  Senate  Is  grateful  to  them  and  to 
others  for  enabling  a  thoughtful  and 
meaningful  discussion.  Again,  to  Sen- 


ator Byrd  and  Senator  Hruska,  and  to 
the  entire  Senate,  goes  the  sincere  ap- 
preciation of  the  leadership  for  dispos- 
ing of  this  matter  swiftly  and  with  full 
regard  for  the  views  of  all  Members. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Hon.  John  Nance  Garner,  formerly 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  transmitted  the  resolutions  of  the 
House  thereon. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  each  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

S.  1556.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Orlando 
O.  Lopez;  and 

S.  2168.  An  act  for  thie  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro 
Plna  y  GUI. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  'S.  1552)  to 
amend  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966, 
with  amendments,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  1592.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rene 
Jose  Triay; 

H.R.  1705.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sophie 
Stathacopulos; 

H.R.  2688.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  es- 
tate of  Charles  C.  Beaury; 

H.R.  3031  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chrlstos  Photlnos-Svoronos; 

H.R.  3032.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Karen  Wood  Davila; 

H.R.  3516.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Andres 
Maurlcio  Candela.  M  D.; 

H.R.  3525.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Israel 
Mlzrahv.  M.D.; 

H.R.  3865.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maurltz 
A.  Sterner; 

H.R.  3866.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ed- 
uardo  Enrique  Ramos; 

H.R.  4974.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Man- 
uel A.  Turbat; 

H.R.  5186.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ar- 
mando Cobelo; 

H.R.  5187.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hec- 
tor Alfredo  E.  Planas-Plna; 

H.R.  5575.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pana- 
giotls  Paulus; 

H.R.  5853.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
E.  Grail: 

H.R.  6088.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Manuel  Jose  Coto; 

H.R.  6326.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chrls- 
anthe  Savas  Karatapanls: 

H.R.  6670.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Vlr- 
gUlo  A.  GanganelU  Valle: 

H.R.  6766.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Raul 
Gustavo  Fors  Docal; 

H.R.  7431.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gilmer 
Countv.  Ga.: 

H  R.  7890.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose- 
flna  Qulntos  Marcelo; 

H.R.  7896.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
A.  Rico  Fernandez; 

H.R.  7898.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Nemeslo  Vazquez  Fernandez; 

H.R.  8256.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  EJr.  Her- 
mes Q.  Cuervo; 

HH.  8258.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jorge 
Gabriel  Lazcano.  M.D.; 

H.R.  8407.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ra- 
quel  Maria  Cruz-Flores; 


H.R.  8738.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oull- 
lermo  Ramon  Palaclo  Sela; 

HJl.  9081.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose- 
flna  Esther  Kourl-Barreto  de  Pelleya; 

H.R.  9568  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Luclen 
A.  Murzyn; 

H.R.  9574.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
J.  Wojclk; 

H.R.  10449.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  CamlUe 
Anita  Dobson: 

H.R.  10058.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Esther  D  Borda; 

H.R.  11254.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack. 
L.  Good;  and 

H.R.  11565.  An  act  to  amend  section  358 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
as  amended,  to  authorize  the  transfer  of 
p>eanut  acreage  allotments. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  62  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Pablo  E. 
Tablo; 

S.  808.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Menello 
Segundo  Diaz  Padron; 

S.863.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Cesar 
Abad  Lugones; 

S.  1105.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  G  F. 
Valdes-FauU; 

S.  1109.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ramon 
E.  Ovarzun: 

S  2167.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rolando 
Pozo  y  Jimenez:  and 

S.  2192.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 
de  la  PortlUa  Lavastlda. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.R.  1592.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rene 
Jose  Trlay; 

H.R.  1705.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sophie 
Stathacopulos; 

H.R.  2688.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Charles  C  Beaury: 

H.R.  3031.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs    Chrlstos  Photinos-Svoronos; 

H.R.  3032.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Karen  Wood  Davila; 

HJl  3516  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Andres 
Maurlcio  Candela.  MJ3.; 

HR  3525.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Israel 
Mlzrahv.  M.D.: 

H.R.  3865.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maurltz 
A.  Sterner; 

H.R.  3886.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Edu- 
ardo  Enrique  Ramos: 

H.R  4974.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Manuel  A.  Tabat: 

H  R.  5186  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Armando  Cobelo: 

H.R.  5187.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hector 
Alfredo  E.  Planas-Plna; 

HJl.  5575.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pana- 
glotls  Paulus; 

H.R.  5863.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
E  Grail; 

H.R.  6068.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Man- 
uel Jose  Coto: 

H.R.  6326.  An  act  for  the  relief  at  Chrla- 
anthe  Savas  Karatapanls; 

H.R.  6670.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
VlrglUo  A.  GanganelU  Valle; 

H.R.  6763.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Raul  Gustavo  Fors  Docal: 

H.R.  7431.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gilmer 
County.  Ga  ; 

H.R.  7890.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Josefina  Qulntos  Marcelo: 

H.R.  7896.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Jose  A.  Rico  Fernandez; 
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H  R.  7898.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Nemeslo  Vazquez  Fernandez; 

H.R.  8256.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Hermes  Q.  Cuervo; 

H  R.  8258.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jorge 
Gabriel  Lazcano,  M.D.: 

H.R.  8407.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Raquel  Maria  Cruz-Flores; 

H  R.  8738.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gull- 
lermo  Ramon  Palaclo  Sela; 

H.R.  9061.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Josefina  Esther  Kourl-Barreto  de  Pelleya; 

H  R.  9568.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Luclen 
A.  Murzyn; 

H.R.  9574.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
J    Wojclk: 

H.R.  10449.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Camllle 
Anita  Dobson; 

H.R.  10058.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Esther  D    Borda:  and 

HR.  11254.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack 
L.  Good;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  11565.  An  act  to  amend  section  358 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
as  amended,  to  authorize  the  transfer  of 
peanut  acreage  allotments;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


RESERVE  FORCES  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 
AND  VITAUZATTON  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  716.  H.R.  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk. 
A  bill  I  H.R.  2>  to  amend  titles  10,  14, 
32,  and  37.  United  States  Code,  to 
strengthen  the  Reserve  components  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  clarify  the  status 
of  National  Guard  technicians,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  Insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Re- 
serve Forces  Bill  of  Rights  and  Vltallzatlon 
Act." 

Sec.  2.  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended   aa  follows: 

(li  Section  136(b)  Is  amended  bv  insert- 
ing below  the  first  sentence  the  following: 
"One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  shall  be 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Man- 
power and  Reserve  Affairs.  He  shall  have  as 
his  principal  duty  the  overall  supervision  of 
manpower  and  reserve  component  affairs 
of  the  Department  of  Defense." 

(2)  Section  136  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(f)  Within  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower  and  Re- 
serve Affairs  there  shall  be  a  E>eputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs 
who  shall  be  appointed  from  civilian  life  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Subject  to  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Manpower  and  Reserve 
Affairs,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  shall 
be  responsible  for  all  matters  relating  to 
reserve  affairs  within  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower 
and  Reserve  Affairs." 

(3)  Section  175(a)(2)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

•i2)  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Manpower  and 
Reserve  Affairs,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 


the  Air  Force  for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Af- 
fairs;". 

(4)  Section  175  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsections  (b).  (c),  (d),  and  (e).  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Coast  Guard  is  not 
operating  as  a  service  In  the  Navy,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  may  designate  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Regular  Coast  Guard  or  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  to  serve  as  a  voting  member 
of  the  Board. 

"(c)  The  Board,  acting  through  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower  and 
Reserve  Affairs  Is  the  principal  policy  ad- 
viser to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  matters 
relating  to  the  reserve  components, 

"(d)  This  section  does  not  affect  the  com- 
mittees on  reserve  policies  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 3033,  5251.  5252,  or  8033  of  this  title. 

"(e)  A  member  of  a  committee  or  board 
prescribed  under  a  section  listed  in  subsec- 
tion (di  may,  If  otherwise  eligible,  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board. 

'(f)  The  Board  shall  act  on  those  matters 
referred  to  It  by  the  Chairman  and.  In  addi- 
tion, on  any  matter  raised  by  a  member  of 
the  Board." 

(5)  Section  262  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  reserve  components"  and  Inserting 
"each  reserve  component"  in  place  thereof. 

(6)  Section  264  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows ; 

"§  264.  Reserve  affairs:  designation  of  general 
or  flag  officer  of  each  military  de- 
partment;   personnel    and    logistic 
support  for  reserves;  reports  to  Con- 
gress 
"(a)   The  Secretary  concerned  may  desig- 
nate a  general   or  flag  officer  of  the  armed 
force  under  his  Jurisdiction  to  be  directly  re- 
sponsible for  reserve  affairs  to  the  Chief  of 
SUff  of  the  Army,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  the 
Commandant  of   the   Marine   Corps,   or   the 
Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard,  as  the  case 
may  be.  This  subsection  does  not  affect  the 
functions  of  the  Chief  of  the  National  Guard 
Bureau,  the  Chief,  Office  of  Army  Reserve,  or 
the  Chief,  Office  of  Air  Force  Reserve. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  concerned  is  respon- 
sible for  providing  the  personnel,  equipment, 
facilities,  and  other  general  logistic  support 
necessary  to  enable  units  and  Reserves  In 
the  Ready  Reserve  of  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents under  his  Jurisdiction  to  satisfy  the 
training  requirements  and  mobilization 
readiness  requirements  for  those  units  and 
Reserves  as  recommended  by  the  Secretary 
concerned  and  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  as  recommended  by  the  Commandant 
of  the  Coast  Guard  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  when  the  Coast 
Guard  is  not  operated  as  a  service  of  the 
Navy. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  sub- 
mit a  written  report  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  each  year  regarding  the 
extent  to  which  units  and  Reserves  In  the 
Ready  Reserve  of  the  Reserve  components 
under  his  Jurisdiction  have  satisfied  the 
training  and  mobilization  readiness  require- 
ments pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  for  the  year  with  respect  to  which 
such  report  was  submitted.  Reports  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  made  on  a  fiscal 
year  basis  and  the  report  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  submitted  within  60  days  after  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  it  is  sub- 
mitted." 

(7)  The  section  analysis  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter   11    Is   amended   by   striking   out 
"264.  Reserve   affairs:    responsibility  for.", 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"264.  Reserve  affairs:  designation  of  general 
or  flag  officers  of  each  military  de- 
partment: personnel  and  logistic 
support  for  reserve;  reports  to 
Congress." 

(8)  Section  268  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
the    designation    "(a)"    at    the    beginning 


thereof  and  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(b) Within  the  Ready  Reserve  of  each  of 
the  Reserve  components  defined  In  section 
261  of  this  title,  there  Is  a  Selected  Reserve, 
consisting  of  units,  and,  as  designated  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  of  Reserves,  trained  as 
prescribed  in  section  270(a)(1)  of  this  title 
or  section  502(a)  of  title  32,  United  States 
Code,  as  appropriate. 

"(c)  The  organization  and  unit  structure 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  shall  be  approved— 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve, by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  Coast  Guard,  and 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  all  other  Reserve  com- 
ponents, by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  based 
upon  recommendations  from  the  military 
departments  as  approved  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  In  accordance  with  contingency  and 
war  plans." 

(9)  Section  269(e)  (l)-(6)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  he  served  on  active  duty  (other  than 
for  training)  In  the  armed  forces  for  an 
aggregate  of  at  least  five  years:  or 

"(2)  he  served  on  active  duty  (other  than 
for  training)  In  the  armed  forces  for  an 
aggregate  of  less  than  five  years,  but  satis- 
factorily participated,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  in  an  accredited  train- 
ing program  In  the  Ready  Reserve  for  a  period 
which,  when  added  to  his  period  of  active 
duty  (Other  than  for  training),  totals  at 
least  five  years,  or  such  shorter  period  as 
the  Secretary  concerned,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  In  the  case  of  a 
Secretary  of  a  military  department,  may 
prescribe  for  satisfactory  participation  In  an 
accredited  training  program  designated  by 
the  Secretary  concerned." 

(10)  Section  270(a)(1)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  participate  In  at  least  48  scheduled 
drills  or  training  periods  during  each  year 
and  serve  on  active  duty  for  training  of  not 
less  than  14  days  (exclusive  of  traveltlme) 
during  each  year;". 

(11)  Section  511(d)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(d)  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  with  respect  to  the  Coast 
Guard  when  it  Is  not  operating  as  a  service 
In  the  Navy,  a  non-prior-service  person  who 
Is  under  26  years  of  age.  who  Is  qualified  for 
Induction  for  active  duty  in  an  armed  force, 
and  who  is  not  under  orders  to  report  for 
Induction  into  an  armed  force  under  the 
Mlllt:iry  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  (50  App. 
U.S.C.  451-473),  except  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 6(ci(2i(A)  (111  and  (til)  of  such  Act, 
may  be  enlisted  In  the  Army  National  Guard 
or  the  Air  National  Guard,  or  as  a  Reserve  for 
service  In  the  Army  Reserve,  Naval  Reserve. 
Air  Force  Reserve,  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  or 
Coast  Guard  Reserve,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
Each  person  enlisted  under  this  subsection 
shall  perform  an  Initial  period  of  active  duty 
for  training  of  not  less  than  four  months  to 
commence  Insofar  as  practicable  within  180 
days  after  the  date  of  that  enlistment." 

(12)  The  text  of  section  3013  Is  amended 
to  reid  as  follow.'? : 

"There  are  an  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  four  Asslscant  Secretaries  of  the  Army 
In  the  Department  of  the  Army.  They  shall 
be  appointed  from  civilian  life  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries 
shall  be  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs.  He  shall 
have  as  his  principal  duty  the  overall  super- 
vision of  manpower  and  reserve  component 
affairs  of  the  Department  of  the  Army." 

(131  The  first  sentence  of  section  5034(a) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "three"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "four". 

(14)  Section  5034(bj  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "One  of  the 
Assistant  Secretaries  shall  be  the  Assistant 
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Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Manpower  and  Re- 
serve Affairs.  He  shall  have  as  his  principal 
duty  the  overall  Supervision  of  manpower 
and  reserve  component  affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy." 

(15)  The  text  of  section  8013  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"There  are  an  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  and  four  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the 
Air  Force  In  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 
They  shall  be  appointed  from  civilian  life  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad\ice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  One  of  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  shall  be  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  .^Ir  Force  for  Manpower  and  Reserve 
Affairs.  He  shall  have  as  his  principal  duty 
the  overall  supervision  of  manpower  and 
reserve  component  affairs  of  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force." 

(16)  Chapter  303  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  section  3019  as  follows: 
"§3019.  Office    of    Army    Reserve:    appoint- 
ment of  Chief 

"(a)  There  is  In  the  executive  part  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  an  Office  of  the 
Army  Reserve  which  Is  headed  bv  a  chief  who 
Is  the  adviser  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  on  Army 
Reserve  matters. 

"(b)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
\ice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 
the  Chief,  Office  of  Army  Reserve  from  offi- 
cers of  the  Army  Reserve  not  on  active  duty, 
or  on  active  duty  under  section  265  of  this 
title,  who — 

"( 1 )  have  had  at  least  10  years  of  commis- 
sioned service  In  the  Army  Reserve; 

"(2)  are  In  grade  of  brigadier  general  and 
above;  and 

"(3  I  have  been  recommended  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army. 

"(c)  The  Chief,  Office  of  Army  Reserve, 
holds  office  for  four  years  but  may  be  re- 
moved for  cause  at  any  time.  He  Is'  eligible 
to  succeed  himself.  If  he  holds  a  lower  re- 
serve grade,  he  shall  be  appointed  In  the 
grade  of  major  general  for  service  in  the 
Army  Reserve. 

(17)  The  following  new  Item  Is  added  to 
the  analysis  of  chapter  303: 
"3019.  Office  of  Army  Reserve:  appointment 

of  Chief." 

(18)  The  text  of  section  3033  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  There  Is  In  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  an  Army  Reserve  Forces 
Policy  Committee  which  shall  review  and 
comment  upon  major  policy  matters  directly 
affecting  the  reserve  components  of  the 
Army,  and  the  Committee's  comments  on 
such  policy  matters  shall  accompany  the 
final  report  regarding  any  such  matters  sub- 
mitted to  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  AssUt- 
ant  Secretary  responsible  for  reserve  affairs. 

"(b)  The  Committee  consists  of  officers  in 
the  grade  of  colonel  or  above,  as  follows: 

"i  1)  five  members  of  the  Regular  Army  on 
duty  with  the  Army  General  Staff; 

"1 2)  five  members  of  the  Army  National 
Gu.\rd  of  the  United  States  not  on  active 
duty;  and 

"(3)  five  members  of  the  Army  Reserve 
not  on  active  duty. 

"(c)  The  members  of  the  Commute  shall 
select  the  Chairm.-in  from  among  the  mem- 
bers on  the  Committee  not  on  active  duty. 

"(d)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  shall  act  whenever  matters  affect- 
ing both  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  and  Army  Reserve  are  being 
considered.  However,  when  any  matter  solely 
affecting  one  of  the  reserve  components  of 
the  Army  Is  bel:ig  considered,  it  shall  be 
acted  upon  only  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Army  National  Guard  Policy  or  the  Sub- 
committee on  Army  Reserve  Policy,  as  ap- 
propriate. 

"(e)  The  Subcommittee  on  Army  National 
Guard  Policy  consists  of  the  members  of  the 
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Committee    other    than    the    Army    Reserve 
members. 

"(f)  The  Subcommittee  on  Army  Reserve 
Policy  consists  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee other  than  the  Army  National  Guard 
members. 

"(g)  Membership  on  the  Committee  is  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
is  for  a  minimum  period  of  three  years.  Eit- 
cept  in  the  case  of  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee from  the  Regular  Army,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  when  appointing  new  mem- 
bers, shall  insure  that  among  the  officers  of 
each  component  on  the  Committee  there 
will  at  all  times  be  two  or  more  members 
with  more  than  one  year  of  continuous  serv- 
ice on  the  Committee. 

"(h)  There  shall  be  not  less  than  10  offi- 
cers of  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Army  Reserve  on  duty 
with  the  Army  General  Staff,  one-half  of 
whom  shall  be  from  each  of  those  compo- 
nents. These  officers  shall  be  considered  as 
additional  members  of  the  Army  General 
Staff  while  on  that  duty." 

(19)  Chapter  803  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  section  8019  as  fol- 
lows : 

"8  8019.  Office  of  Air  Force  Reserve:  appoint- 
ment of  Chief 

"(a)  There  is  In  the  executive  part  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  an  Office  of 
Air  Force  Reserve  which  is  headed  by  a  chief 
who  Is  the  adviser  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  on 
Air  Force  Reserve  matters. 

"(b)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap- 
point the  Chief  of  Air  Force  Reserve  from 
officers  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  not  on  active 
duty,  or  on  active  duty  under  section  265  of 
this  title,  who — 

"(1)  have  had  at  least  10  years  of  com- 
missioned service  in  the  Air  Force; 

"(2  I  are  In  grade  of  brigadier  general  and 
above;  and 

"(3)  have  been  recommended  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force. 

"(c)  The  Chief  of  Air  Force  Reserve  holds 
office  for  four  years,  but  may  be  removed 
for  cause  at  any  time  He  Is  eligible  to  suc- 
ceed himself.  If  he  holds  a  lower  reserve 
grade,  he  shall  be  appointed  in  the  grade 
of  major  geueral  for  service  In  the  Air  Force 
Reser\e." 

(20)  The  following  new  Item  Is  added  to 
the  analysis  of  chapter  803: 
"8019.  Office  of  Air  Force  Reserve:  appoint- 
ment  of  Chief." 

(21)  The  text  of  section  8033  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  There  Is  In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  an  Air  Reserve  Forces  PoUcv 
Committee  on  Air  National  Guard  and  Air 
Force  Reserve  Policy  which  shall  review  and 
comment  upon  major  policy  matters  directly 
affecting  the  reserve  components  of  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Committee's  comments  on 
such  policy  matters  shall  accompany  the 
final  report  regarding  any  such  matters  sub- 
mitted to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  responsible  for  reserve  affairs. 

"(b)  The  Committee  consists  of  officers  In 
the  grade  of  colonel  or  above,  as  follows: 

"(1)  five  members  of  the  Regular  Air 
Force  on  duty  with  the  Air  Staff; 

'  (2)  five  members  of  the  Air  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States  not  on  active 
duty; 

"(3)  five  members  of  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve  not  on   active  duty. 

"(c)  The  members  of  the  Committee  shall 
select  the  Chairman  from  among  the  mem- 
bers on  the  Committee  not  on  active  duty. 

"(d)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  shall  act  whenever  matters  af- 
fecting both  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  and  Air  Force  Reserve  are 
being  considered.  However,  when  any  matter 


solely  affecting  one  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
components  Is  being  considered.  It  shall  be 
acted  upon  only  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Air  National  Guard  Policy  or  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  Force  Reserve  Policy,  as  ap- 
propriate. 

"(e)  The  Subcommittee  on  Air  National 
Guard  Policy  consists  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  other  than  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
members. 

"(f)  The  Subcommittee  on  Air  Force  Re- 
serve Policy  consists  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  other  than  the  Air  National 
Guard  members. 

"(g)  Membership  on  the  Air  Staff  Com- 
mittee Is  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  and  is  for  a  minimum  pertcxl  of 
three  years.  Except  In  the  case  of  members 
of  the  Committee  from  the  Regular  Air 
Force,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  when 
appointing  new  members,  shall  Insure  that 
among  the  officers  of  each  component  on  the 
Committee  there  will  at  all  times  be  two  or 
more  members  with  more  than  one  year  of 
continuous  service  on  the  Committee'. 

"(hi  There  shall  be  not  less  than  10  offi- 
cers of  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve  on  duty 
with  the  Air  Staff,  one-half  of  whom  shall 
be  from  each  of  those  components.  These 
officers  shall  be  considered  as  additional 
members  of  the  Air  Staff  while  on  that  duty." 
(22t  Section  8850  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  "and  who  are  not  assigned  to  a 
unit  organized  to  serve  as  a  unit." 

Sec.  3.  Section  404(a)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (2),  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  clause  (3)  and  in- 
serting In  place  thereof  ";  and",  and  add- 
ing the  following  new  clause : 

"(4)  when  away  from  home  to  perform 
duty.  Including  duty  by  a  member  of  the 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  States 
or  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  his  status  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Guard,  for  which 
he  Is  entitled  to,  or  has  waived,  pay  under 
this  title." 

Sec.  4.  The  last  sentence  of  section  502(b) 
of  title  32,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "However,  to  have  a 
series  of  formations  credited  as  an  assembly 
for  drill  and  instruction,  all  parts  of  the 
unit  must  be  Included  In  the  series  within 
30  consecutive  days." 

Sec.  5.  Section  412  of  Public  Law  86-149. 
as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(c)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  which 
begins  July  1,  1968.  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  the  Congress  shall  authorize' the 
personnel  strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces:  and  no  ftmds  may  be  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  on  or  after  such 
date  for  the  pay  and  allowances  of  members 
of  any  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces  unless  the  personnel  strength  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  such  Reserve  component 
for  such  fiscal  year  has  been  authorized  by 
law." 

Sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
calendar  month  following  the  date  of 
enactment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS— UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  fol- 
lowing the  disposition  of  H.R.  2,  which  Is 
now  the  pending  business,  the  next  order 
of  bufitnesa  will  be  the  conference  report 
on  the  congressional  redlstrlctInK  bill 
After  speaking  with  the  Interested  Sena- 
tors. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  de- 
bate on  the  report  be  Umltod  to  2  hours, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  distinguished  Si-nator  from  Tennes- 
see IMr  Baker]  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
ErvinI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Pn-.sldent,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
order  fur  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  BYRD  OF 
WEST  VIRGINIA  FOR  HIS  EXCEL- 
LENT WORK  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  his  work  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  appropriation  bill 
to  restore  previously  eliminated  funds 
that  would  have  provided  the  depart- 
ment with  real  .services  Involving  pesti- 
cide examinations. 

The  record  shows  that  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  there  had  been  only  223 
specimens  examined  last  year  from  milk 
programs,  when  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia requires  the  examination  of  at  least 
5,000  specimens  of  milk,  water,  food,  and 
soil.  There  Is  virtually  no  Inspection  of 
pesticides  for  health  purposes  in  this 
District. 

There  Is  no  other  great  city  In  America 
that  affords  as  little  protection  for  peo- 
ple by  virtue  of  such  a  small  examina- 
tion of  specimens  of  milk,  water,  food, 
and  soli. 

The  appropriation  for  that  Item  was 
cut  entirely  out  of  the  House  bill  In  the 
subcommittee,  on  which  I  serve  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, I  have  worked  for  years  to  get  the 
pesticide  residue  program  In.serted  In  the 
city  program  and  Included  In  the  funds. 

We  And  In  the  sllpsheets  at  page  87 
that  It  would  take  the  restoration  of  the 
request  of  $100,701  to  cover  the  program 
for  a  full  year.  Half  of  that  amount  was 
restored  for  the  remaining  half  of  the 
year. 

This  amount  would  allow  the  employ- 
ment of  one  GS-13  chemist,  one  GS-i2 
chemist,  two  OS-11  chemists,  two  GS-9 
chemists,  one  GS-4  physical  science  aide, 
and  one  08-4  clerk-typist,  as  well  as  pro- 
viding for  the  required  physical  facilities 

This  is  one  of  the  most  needed  pro- 
grams to  protect  the  health  of  the  people 
in  the  city  of  Washington.  We  have  a  very 
tight  budgetary  situation,  and  everyone 
serving  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 


tee knows  how  dimcult  It  Is  to  restore 
anything  that  has  been  cut  out,  and  how 
difficult  It  Is  to  hold  an  Item  In  confer- 
ence 

Desi)lte  that,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  accepted  my  amendment  to  re- 
.store  the  funds  for  a  real  program  to  pro- 
tect the  health  of  the  people  of  the  city 
of  Wa.shington.  Under  the  leadership  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, that  item  wa.s  restoied. 

I  commend  the  Senator  and  express  the 
hope  that  this  Item  can  be  hold  in  con- 
ference with  the  House  desplU'  the  fact 
that  the  House  has  removed  this  provi- 
sion. 

Unle.ss  It  is  held  In  conference,  many 
people  in  Wa.shington  will  be  virtually 
without  the  protection  that  it  derived 
from  an  lns|jeetion  of  sueclmens  from 
milk,  water,  food,  and  soil- -a  |)rotecllon 
that  peoiJle  of  this  great  city  need  with 
re,s|j(ct  to  Lliclr  milk  and  food  supply, 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  Yar- 
DORouciil  has  been  diligent  In  his  atten- 
tion to  this  matter.  And  over  the  years  he 
has  pursued  the  matter  tenaciously.  The 
subccjmmlttee  has  repeatedly  put  the  item 
in  the  bill,  largely  at  the  behest  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  because  we  have  con- 
fidence In  his  knowledge  of  the  subject 
and  the  need  for  the  positions  and  for  the 
funds.  So  the  committee  again  was  very 
agreeable  to  including  the  Item  this  year 
at  the  request  of  the  Senator. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  will  be  a  con- 
feree, and  I  know  that  he  will  do  every- 
thing he  po.sslbly  can  to  maintain  the 
position  of  the  Senate  in  conference.  I 
shall  do  the  .same, 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  kind  ref- 
erences to  my  part  In  the  matter,  but  I 
salute  him  for  his  leadership  In  the  field. 

Tlie  fact  that  the  Item  Is  in  the  bill  is 
more  because  of  his  study  and  his  Insist- 
ence in  that  regard  than  becau.se  of  any- 
thing I  have  done. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH,  Mr,  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  with  his  usual  modesty,  dis- 
claims credit  to  which  he  is  entitled.  He 
is  the  man  who  heard  the  testimony  day 
after  day.  We  have  three  large  volumes 
of  testimony  here. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  work. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  BYRD  OP 
WEST  VIRGINIA  FOR  HIS  EXCEL- 
LENT WORK  IN  RESTORING 
TEACHING  POSITIONS  FOR  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  member  of  the  Education  Subcommit- 
tee for  the  last  9  years,  I  have  learned 
something  of  the  education  needs  of  the 
District  and  the  Nation. 

It  was  under  the  leadership  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr.  ByrdI  that  restoration  of  funds  was 
made  for  hundreds  of  schoolteacher  posi- 
tions that  had  been  cut  out  of  the  bill. 
One  of  the  great  needs  In  the  District  Is 
for  better  education. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
worked  that  matter  out  and  brought  it 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Education 
so  that  funds  would  be  restored  for  the 
hiring  of  hundreds  of  additional  teach- 
ers, needed  In  Washington  to  help  build 


up  the  kind  of  school  svstem  that  the 
Capital  of  the  Nation  will  be  proud  of. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  leadership 
In  restoring  tho.se  hundreds  of  po.sltlons 
to  the  Washington  school  .system.  This 
Is  very  badly  needed  because  of  over- 
crowded schoolrooms. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  had  the  close  support  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  and,  If  the  subcommit- 
tee had  not  Included  the  teaching  posi- 
tions, he  would  have  In.slsted  upon  It, 

I  say  with  all  .serloasness  that  the  Sen^ 
ator  from  Texas  was  very  Interested  In 
the.se  teaching  positions.  I  knew  of  hlg 
supjxjrt  and  wishes  In  this  regard,  and 
certainly  In  this  respect  our  thoughts 
concur.  He  repeatedly  urged  that  the 
rwsltlons  be  allowed,  and  he  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  subcommittee  the 
written  expre.sslons  of  supjwrt  from  varl- 
ou.s  Interested  Individuals  and  groups. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH,  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  .Senator. 
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RESERVE  FORCES  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 
AND  VITALIZATION  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  ( H.R,  2  >  to  amend  titles  10,  14, 
32.  and  37.  United  States  Code,  to 
.strengthen  the  Reserve  components  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  clarify  the  status 
of  National  Guard  technicians,  and  for 
other  purpo.ses. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate.  H,R.  2  is  leg- 
islation that  deals  with  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents of  the  Armed  Forces.  It  Is  of  con- 
siderable Interest  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate, 

Title  II  of  the  bill  as  It  pa.s.sed  the 
Hou.se  deals  with  the  National  Guard 
technicians.  Even  though  title  II  was 
recommended  by  the  committee  to  be 
deferred  for  action  for  further  review. 
I  nevertheless  will  discuss  It  to  some 
extent  becau.se  of  the  broad  general  In- 
terest in  It.  and  I  will  Indicate  what  the 
committee  did  and  why.  and  what  we 
expect  to  do  In  pursuing  this  matter 
further  as  soon  as  additional  material 
can  be  obtained  and  considered 

Mr.  President,  at  the  proper  time  I 
shall  ask  for  the  yeas  and  na.vs  on  the 
pending  bill  becau.se  of  Its  Importance. 
And  further,  by  way  of  Introductory 
remarks,  this  Is  the  bill  that.  If  It  be- 
comes law,  will  create  by  statute  a  Se- 
ll cted  Reserve  In  each  of  the  Ready  Re- 
serve components.  This  means  that  the 
Selected  Re.serve  cannot  be  abolished  by 
administrative  order.  Such  was  about  to 
happen  to  the  Army  Reserve  some  3 
years  ago  until  opposition  of  a  very  vigor- 
ous kind  aro.sc  In  Congre.ss. 

The  delay  and  the  lack  of  attention 
to  the  Army  Reserve  during  this  3-year 
intervening  period  Is  almost  Intolerable 
and  is  justification  within  Itself  for  the 
passing  of  a  bill  by  Congre.ss  that  makes 
it  mandatory  law,  representing  the  Judg- 
ment of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  bill,  H.R.  2. 
Is  a  highly  significant  legislative  item 
for  our  Reserve  components. 

The  various  amendments  will  affect 
the  Reserve  In  a  number  of  different 
ways.  The  common  objective,  however, 
of  the  entire  bill  Is  to  provide  for  a  num- 
ber   of    organizational    changes    which 


should  enable  our  Reserves  to  more  effec- 
tively fulfill  their  role  as  a  part  of  our 
national  defen.se 

I  .shall  discuss  now  brlefiy  .some  of  the 
major  elements  of  the  legislation  and 
then  try  to  respond  to  questions. 

FMnst  is  the  creation  of  a  Selected  Re- 
serve with  the  requirement  of  annual 
strength  authorization.  The  bill  would 
create  within  the  Ready  Reserve  of  each 
of  our  .seven  statutory  Re.serve  compo- 
nents a  Selected  Reserve, 

This  legislative  designation  will  pro- 
vide a  statutory  basis  for  that  portion  of 
our  Re.serve  components  which  will  be 
given  the  highest  priority  In  terms  of 
personnel  training  and  equipment.  It 
will  be  the  Selected  Reserves  which  will 
have  the  highest  priority  Reserve  role  In 
meeting  our  defen.se  mission. 

The  bill  does  not  prescribe  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Selected  Reserves  In  teims 
of  types  of  unit.  The  matter  of  organi- 
zation and  structure  of  the.se  Re.serve 
Forces  will  be  determined  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defen.se, 

The  committee,  however,  added  a  sig- 
nificant amendment  which  provides  that 
beginning  with  the  next  fiscal  year,  1969. 
Congre.ss  will  authorize  the  personnel 
.strengths  of  these  Selected  Reserves  for 
each  Ilscal  year.  Furthermore,  this  au- 
thorization must  be  enacted  annually  be- 
fore any  funds  may  be  appropriated  for 
the  pay  and  allowances  of  the  Re.serves 
generally.  In  this  way,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  will  recommend  each  year  a 
strength  for  the  Selected  Reserves.  This 
will  be  a  part  of  the  general  authoriza- 
tion legislation  now  required  in  connec- 
tion with  the  annual  appropriations  for 
aircraft,  naval  vessels,  missiles,  and  the 
re.search  and  development  piogram 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
will  the  Senator  vleld? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  am  reluctant  to 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  to  yield  In  the  middle  of  his 
explanatory  statement. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  assume  the  Senator 
has  an  emeigcnry  of  some  tvpe. 

Mr,  YARBOROUGH,  We"  have  an 
emergency  meeting  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  and  we  are 
trying  to  finish  the  pay  bill.  Otherwise, 
I  would  not  Interrupt  at  this  point 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  understand. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  report  on  the 
bill  Is  not  yet  available. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  may  pro- 
ceed with  hi.^  questions. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  My  question 
deals  with  a  point  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  not  yet  reached,  and  that 
is  the  status  of  National  Guard  techni- 
cians. My  State  has  two  very  old  divisions 
of  the  National  Guard.  One  has  a  history 
going  back  to  participation  in  the  Battle 
of  San  Jacinto  In  1836.  The  people  of  my 
State  are  interested  in  the  situation  of 
the  National  Guard  technicians.  I  under- 
stand that  that  matter  has  l>een  deferred 
for  further  study. 
Mr.  STENNIS,  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  matter  was 
not  changed  In  this  measure? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  No. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  am  sure  that, 
with  his  great  knowledge  of  the  struc- 
ture of  our  Armed  Forces,  the  Senator  is 


thoroughly      conversant       with       that 
problem, 

Mr,  STENNIS,  The  Senator  has  raised 
a  very  .serious  question.  It  is  covered  In 
my  formal  statement  and  in  the  report. 
For  the  information  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  and  other  Senators,  the  high 
point  Is  this:  Title  II  proposed  to  make 
all  the  technicians  of  the  National  Guard 
and  the  Air  National  Guard— they  are 
approximately  40.000  in  number  and  are 
scheduled  to  be  4  2  000  by  next  year— Fed- 
eral employees,  with  full  rlphts  In  the 
Federal  civil  .service  retirement  .system. 
One  of  the  main  rubs  at  that  point  In- 
volves thr>  question  of  what  that  may  do 
to  the  Stale  National  Guard  as  a  State 
institution.  Many  of  those  who  are  work- 
ing for  the  State  National  Guard  and  the 
officers  In  the  Guard  arc  Federal 
cmployee.s. 

This  also  raised  a  .serious  question  of 
financing,  because  If  they  are  all  made 
Federal  employees,  that  will  immediately 
cre.ite  a  future  responslb'llty  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  SI, 500  million  in  re- 
tirement funds  for  tho.se  who  are  now 
employed. 

To  start  with.  It  would  mean  latching 
on  to  the  annual  retirement  fund  that 
much  of  a  liability.  In  addition,  each  year 
approximately  $30  million  would  have 
to  be  appropriated  to  keep  It  going.  Of 
course,  if  we  appropriated  it  all  in  one 
lump  sum— which  we  would  not  do.  I 
a.ssumc— it  would  not  be  that  much, 
because  it  would  earn  an  estimated  S'i 
percent  interest.  That  is  a  sizable  sum 
of  money,  even  if  It  is  $750  million.  That 
would  be  giving  them  credit  now.  even 
though  they  had  not  paid  into  the  fund 
themselves  for  the  full  years  of  their 
prior  employment  In  this  role. 

That  matter  requires  much  analysis, 
and  we  must  know  more  about  the  facts. 
But  we  did  not  kill  that  title,  did  not 
vote  it  down,  did  not  table  it.  We  merely 
deferred  it  until  we  could  get  a  review 
and  would  be  able  to  know  exactly  what 
the  effect  of  it  would  be. 

We  hope  and  expect — our  report  so 
Indicates — to  bring  this  matter  up  again 
in  early  1968  and  try  to  move  it  along  In 
some  form.  The  committee  did  not  pledge 
itself  to  any  particular  form. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this 
matter.  The  committee's  vote  on  the 
action  it  took  was  unanimous,  which  In- 
dicates that  the  need  for  this  study  is 
necessary. 

Mr,  YARBOROUGH,  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  for 
the  explanation. 

The  report  on  the  bill  has  now  arrived 
from  the  Document  Floom.  I  will  read  the 
report  in  full. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  committee 
vote  was  unanimous,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  will  be  the  action  of  the  Senate. 

I  commend  the  committee  on  its  de- 
termination to  study  this  matter  by  next 
year.  We  realize  it  is  very  late  in  the  year 
and  that  to  study  it  now  might  delay 
action  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Frankly,  we  had  con- 
siderable time  to  study  it  before  now. 
and  we  did  study  it.  The  more  you  study 
it.  the  deeper  you  get  down  into  the  well. 
We  could  not  arrive  at  any  solution  on 
which  w^e  could  stand,  and  we  decided 
that  It  was  necessary  to  defer  it. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BURDICK.  I  have  Just  entered 
the  Chamber,  and  I  heard  the  Senator 
from  MlMisslppl  discussing  the  subject 
of  technicians  with  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr,  STENNIS  Yes. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  This  matter  will  be 
considered  by  the  committee  again  next 
year,  in  the  next  session  of  Congress? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  without  a  doubt. 
We  did  not  defeat  the  matter  or  table 
it,  but  were  Just  overwhelmed  with  the 
necessity  of  having  further  facts  and  fur- 
ther review,  in  an  attempt  to  work  out 
some  plan  of  an  affirmative  nature, 
which  would  still  protect  the  States  in 
their  authority  with  respect  to  the  tech- 
nicians, and  also  to  determine  what  the 
cost  of  such  a  plan  would  be. 

Mr,  BURDICK.  I,  too.  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  for  the  considera- 
tion he  will  give  the  technicians  next 
year, 

Mr.  STENNIS,  We  are  all  interested 
In  this  problem,  and  It  must  be  solved 
one  way  or  the  other, 

Mr,  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  our  committee.  He  is  very  well 
versed  in  this  matter  and  expressed  a 
very  constructive  viewpoint  about  it  at 
the  committee  meeting  when   the  bill 
was  marked  up. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
So  long  as  the  matter  of  the  techni- 
cians has  been  raised,  it  seems  to  me  that 
I  should  add  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  already  said.  During  the 
hearings  on  title  II.  the  representatives 
of  the  Guard  technicians  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  I  thought,  were  eminently 
fair  in  making  It  clear  to  the  commit- 
tee that  they  were  not  seeking  action 
which  would  lead  to  any  windfalls  on 
the  part  of  any  of  the  technicians, 

I  believe  that  testimony  and  research 
have  developed  that  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  the  some  35.000  or  40.000  Guard 
technicians  would— under  the  House- 
passed  version  of  title  n — receive  wind- 
falls. This  would  not  be  fair  to  their 
brother  technicians,  nor  would  it  be  fair 
to  other  members  of  the  civil  service 
retirement  system. 

Another  aspect  of  this  matter  con- 
cerns me  considerably,  because  Iowa  is 
one  of  the  some  20-odd  States  which 
have  a  retirement  program  into  which 
the  Guard  technicians  have  been  pay- 
ing down  through  the  years.  Some  of 
the  other  States — most  of  the  other 
States — do  not  have  such  a  retirement 
program:  therefore,  the  Guard  techni- 
cians in  those  States  have  not  been  pay- 
ing anything  at  all.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  those  who  are  in  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  system  today  have  been 
paying  out  of  each  paycheck  a  portion 
of  their  salary  into  the  civl]  service  re- 
tirement program,  and  If  we  are  going 
to  Integrate  these  technicians  into  the 
same  program,  equity  must  be  done  with 
respect  to  them. 

The  net  restilt  was.  I  thought,  that 
the  position  of  those  representing  the 
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technicians  was  that  they  were  not 
asking  for  any  windfall,  but  they  would 
like  to  have  those  people  Integrated  into 
the  civil  service  retirement  system. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
would  agree  that  the  consensus  of  the 
opinion  is  that  we  want  to  do  this  but 
it  is  the  mechanics  of  doing  the  job  and 
getting  the  job  done  which  thus  far  has 
made  it  very  difficult  for  us  to  arrive  at  a 
decision. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  could  not  say  I  think 
the  majority  of  the  committee  were  then 
in  favor  of  making  them  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

That  is  one  route  It  could  go.  Another 
route  It  could  go  would  be  to  cover  the 
State  employees  with  certain  supple- 
mental funds  and  retirement  benefits 

However,  all  members  of  the  committee 
wanted  this  problem  dealt  with  in  an 
affirmative  way  and  to  work  out  a  better 
plan.  If  I  may  use  that  word,  for  these 
technicians. 

I  think  everyone  Is  free  to  go  which- 
ever way  he  wishes  to  go  on  these  two 
systems. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  i.s  correct. 
There  was  no  consensus  of  how  we  were 
going  to  do  It  but  there  was  strong  feel- 
ing among  members  of  the  committee 
that  we  should  do  something. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  was  unanimous  that 
we  should  do  something.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  record.  I  am 
going  to  cover  the  history  of  this  entire 
matter,  and  I  am  going  to  cover  all  of  it 
and  have  printed  in  the  Record  excerpts 
from  the  report,  because  there  is  much 
interest  in  this  matter  at  the  State  level. 

I  should  note,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  committee  deleted  from  the  House 
version  language  which  would  have  fs- 
tablished  minimum  strengths  as  a  matter 
of  permanent  law  for  the  Selected  Re- 
serves. The  Senate  comm'ttee  did  not 
think  it  was  wise  to  establish  minimum 
strengths  in  the  form  of  permanent  law. 
In  view  of  the  ever-changing  require- 
ments and  conditions,  the  size  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserves,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Active  Forces,  should  be  determined  on 
an  annual  basis  by  the  Congress  in  the 
manner  we  have  provided  in  the  amended 
bUl. 

These  are  covered.  We  are  adopting 
a  system  that  will  give  them  a  statutory 
status,  and  each  year,  just  as  we  au- 
thorize aircraft,  naval  vessels,  missiles. 
and  research  and  development  programs 
In  the  early  part  of  the  session,  we  will 
have  as  a  part  of  that  bill  an  annual 
figure  to  establish  for  the  strength  of 
the  various  Selected  Reserves. 

STATDTORT     MANDATE     TOR    ZQITIPPINO    RESERVES 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  existing  pro- 
vision of  law  specifically  requiring  the 
military  departments  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary material  and  support  for  our  Re- 
serve components.  Neither.  I  should  add. 
is  there  any  such  provision  relating  to 
the  Active  Forces. 

The  bill  before  us  contains  a  statutory 
mandate  making  each  of  the  Secretaries 
having  Ready  Reserve  forces  within  their 
department  responsible  for  the  person- 
nel, equipment,  facilities,  and  logistic 
support  necessary  to  satisfy  the  training 
and  mobilization  requirements  for  the 


elements  of  the  Ready  Reserve  within 
their  department.  In  this  way,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  will  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 
Intent  of  the  Congress  that  the  civilian 
Secretaries  must  take  all  the  steps  neces- 
sary within  their  departments  to  insure 
that  the  Reserve  components  satisfy  the 
training  and  mobilization  requirements. 
Among  other  things.  Mr.  President,  this 
means  that  the  Secretaries  are  charged 
with  making  sufficient  appropriation  re- 
quests to  satisfy  these  requirements. 

I  would  add.  at  that  point,  that  the 
final  responsibility  Is  with  Congress,  be- 
cause we  are  the  ones  who  appropriate 
the  money.  We  did  not  require  that  these 
facihties  or  this  equipment  and  every- 
thing for  the  battalions  and  divisions  be 
earmarked,  or  that  a  separate  appropria- 
tion bill  be  made  therefor.  That  would 
encumber  the  military  departments  un- 
necessarily and  make  it  appear  that  all 
equipment  had  to  be  separately  ear- 
marked and  could  not  be  exchanged, 
transferred,  or  used  in  an  emergency.  We 
made  it  direct,  positive,  and  clearly 
spelled  out  that  it  was  the  duty  of  each 
Secretary  to  provide  for  this  equipment 
and  the  things  to  go  with  it;  that  is,  as- 
suming Congress  appropriates  the  money. 
This  gives  us  a  chance  to  follow  up  and 
see  that  the  law  is  observed.  It  has  been 
neglected  in  the  past.  The  Army  Guard 
and  others  have  been  neglected  and  they 
have  gotten  what  is  left. 

Frequently,  it  was  division  of  the 
dollar.  That  is  what  it  came  down  to. 
The  Regular  Forces  have  to  be  provided 
for.  but  in  many  instances  they  require 
too  much  themselves.  We  decided  to  ask 
Congress  to  nail  it  down. 

The  first  fact  is  that  we  shall  have 
these  Selected  Reserves.  They  cannot  be 
abolished.  Second,  there  shall  be  a  floor 
which  Congress  shall  set.  Third,  there 
shall  be  the  responsibility  for  equipment. 
I  think  that  is  as  far  as  we  can  go  in 
hard,  cold  language  and  have  a  workable 
system.  We  intend  to  go  all  the  way  to 
get  results. 

Everyone  who  comes  before  us  to  get 
money  is  going  to  be  asked.  "What  have 
you  done  about  Reserve  equipment  and 
the  Guard?  Here  is  the  law.  What  have 
you  done  to  carry  It  out?" 

In  addition,  the  committee  added  lan- 
guage requiring  an  annual  report  from 
the  Secretaries  regarding  the  extent  to 
which  Ready  Reserves  are  meeting  their 
training  and  mobilization  requirements. 

It  might  be  observed  that  the  commit- 
tee did  delete  from  the  House  version  a 
provision  to  earmark  equipment  solely 
for  the  Reserves.  The  committee  was  of 
the  opinion  there  should  be  greater  flex- 
ibility with  regard  to  the  Reserve  op- 
eration; that  Is.  flexibility  as  might  be 
needed  in  day-to-day  management  but 
not  in  the  basic  requirements. 

CHANCES   IN   STATCTORT   ORGANIZATION 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  contains  a  num- 
ber of  statutory  changes  aimed  at  im- 
proving the  organization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  as  It  relates  to  our  Re- 
serve components.  I  shall  outline  briefly 
these  changes  as  recommended  in  the 
bill. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  HoLLmcs  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  vrtll  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  so  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  may  understand 
what  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is 
talking  about,  the  Senator  used  the  terms 
"Ready  Reserves"  and  "Selected  Re- 
serves." What  Is  covered  In  each? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Selected  Reserve  Is 
a  special  group,  kind  of  the  elite  corps, 
within  the  Ready  Reserve.  The  Ready 
Reserve  covers  the  broader  categories, 
defined  by  law.  which  are  subject  to  call 
by  the  President.  They  Include  persons 
both  In  units  and  others  In  the  general 
reserve  pool.  Finally,  there  is  the  Stand- 
by Reserve  which  has  a  lower  priority  in 
terms  of  readiness  and  priority  for  recall. 
For  Instance,  if  a  man  has  served  for  2 
years  and  in  Vietnam  under  the  Selective 
Service  Act.  when  he  gets  home  he  is 
placed  in  the  Standby  Reserve,  although 
he  can  go  voluntarily  into  a  Ready  Re- 
serve unit. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  Ready  Reserve, 
is  the  National  Guard  included? 

Mr  STENNIS.  Yes:  they  are  included 
as  a  matter  of  law.  That  is  a  good  ques- 
tion. 

DEPUTY    ASSISTANT    SECRETARY 

The  bill  would  create  the  Office  of 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Reserve  Affairs.  This  Office  would 
exist  within  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower  and 
Reserves.  The  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary would  be  appointed  by  the  President 
from  civilian  life  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  matters  relating  specifically 
to  Reserve  affairs  within  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary. 

The  committee  deleted  the  proposal  in 
the  House  bill  which  would  have  created 
a  separate  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Reserve  Affairs.  Under  the  Sen- 
ate version,  there  would  remain  one  As- 
sistant Secretary  responsible  for  all 
manpower  matters,  including  Reserves, 
but  within  this  Office  there  will  be  a  stat- 
utory deputy  responsible  solely  for  Re- 
serve matters  within  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

We  did  not  propose  as  many  new 
offices  as  the  House  version  did.  but  we 
did  add  this  Office  of  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary.  This  person  is  specifically 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  the 
Reserves.  He  has  to  be  taken  from  civil- 
ian life.  He  has  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  he  has  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  When  his  confirmation  comes 
up,  there  would  be  an  opportimlty  to 
lay  down  patterns  and  get  his  idea  of 
what  the  law  means  and  what  he  is 
going  to  do  about  it. 

The  confirmation  process  has  a  rather 
salutary  effect  upon  officials.  It  might 
keep  high  officials  who  want  to  cut  off 
that  authority  from  giving  such  a  narrow 
interpretation.  Thus,  we  think  that  will 
meet  the  situation.  But.  also,  we  deleted 
the  proposal  in  the  House  bill  which 
would  have  created  a  separate  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs 
and  made  the  substitution.  Under  the 
Senate  version,  there  would  remain  one 
Assistant  Secretary  responsible  for  all 
manpower  matters,  including  Reserves, 
but  within  this  Office  there  would  be  a 
statutory  deputy  responsible  solely  for 
Reserve  matters. 
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The  bill  Increases  the  number  of  As- 
sistant Secretaries  In  the  military  de- 
partments— meaning,  of  course,  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force — from  three 
to  four,  and  creates  a  new  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Af- 
fairs. 

Each  of  these  three  officers  will  serve 
in  the  same  manner  at  the  departmental 
level  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Manpower  and  Reserves,  and 
also  will  have  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
with  the  same  infiuences  working  there. 
The  bill  would  create  a  military  chief 
of  the  Army  Reserves  and  chief  of  Air 
Force  Reserves — these  are  military  offi- 
cers. This  office  would  be  headed  by  a 
Reserve  major  general  who  would  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  for  a  4-year  term.  This  office 
uill  serve  to  provide  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  Reserves  with  an  arrangement 
similar  to  that  now  existing  for  the  chief 
of  the  National  Guard  Bureau. 

I  emphasize,  at  this  point,  that  the 
Senate  committee  deleted  the  House 
version  which  would  have  created  a 
statutory  staff  for  the  chief  of  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  Reserves.  There  is  ample 
authority  under  existing  law  to  employ 
the  necessary  staff.  The  present  system 
has  been  satisfactory  for  the  National 
Guard  Bureau.  It  Is  an  Internal  man- 
agement matter.  They  have  always  had 
sufficient  staff  and  we  believe  that  these 
Reserve  officers  will  have  sufficient  staff. 
If  they  do  not  get  it.  why.  we  would  con- 
sider mandatory  language. 

The  bill  provides  for  minor  changes 
with  respect  to  the  Reserve  Forces  Policy 
Board  along  with  certain  language 
changes  for  the  Reserve  Policy  Com- 
mittee within  the  Army  and  Air  Force. 
The  membership  of  these  latter  commit- 
tees is  reduced  to  15  from  the  present 
nimiber  of  18  In  the  Air  Force  and  21  in 
the  Army.  These  committees  by  law  will 
comment  on  all  major  policies  affecting 
Reserve  matters  and  will  submit  their 
recommendations  to  their  respective 
chiefs  of  staff. 

In  other  words,  we  do  not  leave  the 
Reserves  dependent  upon  what  may  have 
been  recommended  by  the  regular  serv- 
ice. 

I  should  like  to  outline  now  the  high- 
lights of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee. 

The  committee  report  Is  avaDable. 
which  speaks  for  itself. 

The  special  word  "technicians"  has 
already  been  mentioned  In  several  ways, 
but  I  have  a  special  statement  to  make 
about  technicians  which,  I  have  said,  is 
the  subject  of  considerable  Interest. 
There  are  other  provisions  in  the  bill,  but 
title  n  deserves  special  comment. 

The  committee  deferred  action  on  title 
n  at  this  time.  Title  II  related  solely  to 
the  matter  of  National  Guard  techni- 
cians. That  word  "technicians"  as  used 
here  is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer,  because 
technicians  Includes  nontechnical  per- 
sonnel such  as  secretaries,  clerks,  and 
administrative  persons.  The  military 
ranks  range  from  private  to  general  offi- 
cer, who  number  about  25. 

Most  of  them,  however,  are  in  the  cate- 
gory of  noncommissioned  officers.  Then 
there  are  the  other  so-called  lower  grade 


officers,  such  as  lieutenants,  captains, 
majors,  lieutenant  colonels — it  includes 
pilots  In  the  Air  National  Guard  and 
even  to  the  imit  commanders.  So  we  are 
dealing  now  not  Just  with  technicians — 
those  who  deal  with  electricity  and 
mechanics — but  a  variety  of  occupations. 
About  95  percent  of  them  are  military 
members  of  the  National  Guard  and  per- 
form their  military  responsibility  on 
weekends.  The  civilian  responsibility  Is 
performed  during  the  week.  Most  of  the 
technicians  are  required  to  hold  a  mili- 
tary status  In  the  Guard  as  a  condition 
for  their  civilian  technician  employment. 
We  now  have  a  law  imder  which  the 
Federal  Government  pays  6.5  percent  of 
their  pay  as  the  employer's  share  to  the 
State  retirement  system  in  States  that 
will  permit  them  to  join.  That  covers 
everyone  employed  within  the  categories 
I  have  mentioned.  In  the  State  system, 
the  retirement  age  is  different  and  the 
benefits  are  not  so  liberal  as  they  are  in 
the  Federal  system.  Generally,  the  Fed- 
eral system  is  much  more  liberal.  Under 
title  n  as  written,  it  would  have  made 
them  full-fiedged  Federal  employees, 
subject  to  the  40-hour  week,  subject  to 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  subject  to 
double  time  on  Sunday,  to  hospital  bene- 
fits and  related  matters.  Tliey  would  also 
have  the  right  of  appeal — that  is,  If  some 
order  were  given  to  them  which  they  did 
not  like,  such  as  would  be  the  case  for 
regular  civil  service  em.ployees.  Frankly, 
it  never  has  been  clear  to  me  how  we 
could  have  an  effective  military  imlt  if  a 
lot  of  the  key  men  in  it  are  at  the  full 
status  of  a  Federal  employee  under  the 
civil  service  system. 

I  think  that  we  could  put  in  some  safe- 
guards to  protect  the  States,  the  Gov- 
ernors, and  their  adjutants  general  hav- 
ing some  authority.  Certainly,  it  presents 
a  problem. 

Now  a  word  regarding  costs.  There  are 
a  Uttle  over  40.000  of  them  now.  Placing 
them  on  the  Federal  civil  service  retire- 
ment rolls  and  giving  them  credit  for 
all  the  years  they  have  already  served — 
and  that  is  what  title  n  proposes  to  do — 
the  ultimate  cost  to  the  Federal  civil 
service  retirement  system,  if  the  money 
were  appropriated  when  retirement  is 
paid  and  asstuning  the  current  pay  pat- 
tern for  the  future  would  be  tW'z  billion. 
I  did  not  say  $1'-  million — I  said  Sl'i 
billion.  Now  that  is  one  thing  on  which 
the  committee  choked.  It  did  not  recom- 
mend it  in  title  II  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
in  a  moment. 

The  tables  show  the  figures  based  on 
the  actuary,  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Another  point  is.  one 
of  the  columns  shows  that  the  liability 
Incurred  on  passage  of  the  bill  would  be 
$752  million.  But  that  is  on  the  assump- 
tion that  we  pay  all  that  money  into  the 
civil  service  retirement  system  now,  and 
let  It  go  in  there  at  the  Interest  rate  of 
3'2  percent  per  year.  Then  that  would 
be  the  outlay  required.  But  we  do  not 
follow  that  system  now.  I  think  It  Is  Just 
theoretical  even  to  talk  about  It.  The 
actual  ultimate  cost  would  be  tlVz  bil- 
lion if  we  Increase  salaries  in  the  present 
pattern  during  those  Intervening  years 


and  if  we  keep  the  age  retirement  at  60. 
There  would  be  some  retirements  at  55 
which  would  run  the  cost  up  that  much 
more. 

Now  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi spoke  about  40.000  technicians. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Employed  as  civilians 
In  State  National  Guards. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  would  be  a  proper 
description  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Those  civilian  techni- 
cians employed  in  State  National  Guards 
would  develop  retirement  rights  as  State 
employees,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Under  present  law. 
there  are  about  20  States  that  permit 
them  to  come  in.  There  are  about  30 
States  that  do  not  let  that  group  come 
in.  So  they  have  only  the  social  security 
and  such  military"  retirement  as  they 
earn. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  These  40,000  techni- 
cians have  been  recommended  to  be 
taken  over  under  the  civil  service  re- 
quirements of  the  Federal  Government. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  provision  was  in 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House.  I  speak 
with  all  deference  of  the  House.  It  was 
supported  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  figures,  though,  the  Department  of 
Defense  had,  were  of  a  lesser  sum  thsm 
those  which  I  have  related. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  would  become  of 
the  rights  of  these  civil  service  techni- 
cians to  retirement  pay  under  State  re- 
tirement systems  if  they  were  taken  over 
by  the  Federal  system? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  is  provision  in 
title  II  which  states  that  the  technician 
will  have  a  right  to  select  whether  he 
would  stay  in  the  State  system  or  come 
under  the  Federal  system.  That  sounds 
good,  but  when  we  go  into  the  State 
systems,  there  are  some  that  provide  that 
they  are  taken  in  as  a  group  if  they  stay 
in  as  a  group.  If  the  State  falls  to  add 
new  ones  when  some  have  left,  then, 
under  that  system,  they  are  all  out  of 
it.  That  matter  has  to  be  worked  out. 
That  Is  a  complication,  and  a  very  seri- 
ous one. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  happens  to  the 
money  that  has  been  paid  In  by  the 
technicians  to  the  State  retirement  sys- 
tem in  the  event  they  are  taken  over  by 
the  Federal  system? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  that  would  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  State  system.  That 
is  something  we  carmot  control.  Some  of 
the  States  might  pay  this  technician  the 
amount  he  had  paid  In.  Some  of  them 
provide  that.  If  the  technicians  went  out 
for  any  reason,  they  would  forfeit  what 
they  had  paid.  That  Is  something  we  do 
not  know.  We  are  going  to  write  to  every 
State  to  find  out. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  because  of  these 
complications  and  unsettled  conditions 
that  the  committee  voted  unanimously 
to  defer  action  on  the  technician  matter. 
In  order  to  permit  further  review  of  a 
number  of  questions? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  Is  exactly  right. 
Another  question  here  Is  what  kind  of 
precedent  the  Congress  Ls  going  to  set  by 
putting  in  this  group  under  the  Federal 
system?  What  Is  Congress  going  to  say 
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when  some  other  group  that  Is  paid  In 
part  by  a  State  or  by  Federal  funds  wants 
to  be  treated  the  same  way?  All  kinds  of 
questions  like   that  have   not   been   re- 
solved, because  the  facts  are  not  known. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  restate  the  cost  of  Including 
those  technicians  under  the  Federal  sys- 
tem, as  estimated  by  the  staff  member? 
Mr,   STENNIS,   Assuming    there    are 
40.000   of   them— and   that   Is   approxi- 
mately correct— and  having  checked  Into 
the  approximate  time  they  have  served, 
If  title  II  should  pass  as  written,  and 
further    assuming    the    retirement    age 
stays  at  60,  and  further  assuming  that 
there  are  no  more  salary  increases,  two 
figures  emerge  from  these  assumptions. 
One  is  $376  million  cost,  to  start  with. 
That  would  apply  if  we  appropriated  the 
money  amd  put  It  In  a  fund  and  let  It 
start  earning  an  estimated  3,5  percent 
Interest   every   year,   which,   under   the 
current  practice,  we  would  not  do.  In- 
stead, we  would  pay  it  as  It  became  due 
each  year  and,  on  this  assumption,  the 
cost  would  be  $732  million.  On  the  as- 
sumption that  the  age  of  retirement  will 
average  60  and  we  will  have  a  future  pay 
pattern  slmdlar  to  the  past,  it  would  cost 
$1.5    billion.    In    addition,    the    current 
service  cost  would  be  about  $27  million 
a  year  to  maintain  at  the  present  40,000 
level. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina, 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Would  it  not  be  correct 
to  say  that  this  bill  Increases  the  statu- 
tory standing  of  the  Reserve  components 
of  the  Army  over  the  previous  law  and 
is  more  in  keeping  with  the  impor- 
tance of  the  tasks  they  perform  for  our 
country? 

Mr.  STENNIS,  Yes.  The  Senator  is  re- 
ferring to  the  whole  Reserve  system? 
Mr,  ERVIN,  Yes, 

Mr,  STENNIS,  Yes,  It  gives  statutory 
recognition  and  mandates  In  the  law  to 
the  effect  that  they  have  to  be  main- 
tained, and  equipped, 

Mr,  ERVIN,  It  gives  a  greater  power  to 
the  Reserve  components  In  what  we 
might  call  the  hierarchy  of  our  national 
defense  system.  Does  it  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS,  It  does.  It  gives  them 
some  recognition  In  that  way,  and  a 
better  voice  in  the  afifalrs,  and  a  some- 
what better  place  at  the  table,  too, 

Mr,  ERVIN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator,  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
National  Guard  technicians.  If  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee did  not  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  committee  needed  further  In- 
formation before  It  could  legislate  in- 
teUigently  In  this  field,  and  if  this  was 
not  the  reason  why  the  committee  de- 
ferred action  In  respect  to  the  National 
Guard  technicians, 

Mr,  STENNIS,  Yes:  the  Senator  is 
correct.  That  is  the  sole  major  reason. 
We  did  not  have  the  facts  as  to  the 
amount  involved.  We  did  not  have  an  ac- 
curate measurement  as  to  the  change 
in  the  Federal  and  State  relationship 
that  we  would  be  causing;  the  extent  of 
power  of  the  State  government  which 
would  be  left  and  how  much  would  be 
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taken  away.  We  had  not  worked  out  the 
meaning  of  the  provision  that  the  indi- 
vidual could  elect  to  stay  in  the  State 
system  if  he  wished,  because  it  was  not 
known  what  the  rights  were  in  the  50 
States. 

There  was  the  further  complication 
shown  that,  under  present  law,  some  of 
the  people  would  have  retirement  bene- 
fits under  four  different  systems.  There 
would  be  about  4,500  of  them— about  10 
percent — who  would  come  under  State 
retirement,  civil  service  retirement.  Fed- 
eral, and  they  would  have  their  military 
retirement  for  service  in  the  military 
Reserve  for  the  time  they  did  serve,  and 
they  would  have  social  security. 

About  20,000  of  them  would  have  so- 
cial security.  Federal  civil  service,  and 
mllltarj'  retirement  pay.  So  there  would 
be  three  sources  for  20,000  of  them. 

There  would  be  four  sources  for  4,500 
of  them. 

There  would  have  to  be  some  adjust- 
ment of  the  equities  before  we  could  bring 
before  the  Senate  a  bill  on  which  we 
could  give  an  answer  to  the  American 
people  and  to  those  who  are  members  of 
the  civil  service  retirement  system. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Did  not  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  gather  the  impression,  which 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  gath- 
ered,  that  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  are  very 
sympathetic  to  the  situation  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  technicians  and  are  anx- 
ious and  desirous  to  work  out,  as  soon  as 
possible,  after  the  necessary  information 
is  obtained,  a  bill  which  will  be  fair  to 
them  as  well  as  do  justice  to  the  country? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct.  It  was  the  unanimous  feeling  of 
the  committee,  as  the  vote  on  this  ques- 
tion' was  unanimous,  that  for  the  time 
being  we  would  defer  it  and  we  would 
move  into  the  question  early  next  year. 
There  is  no  way  to  say  just  what  date, 
but  early  in  1968.  We  would  come  back 
and  try  to  move  on  some  fair  and  equi- 
table bill  that  would  meet  the  situation. 
Some  may  prefer  the  State  system.  We 
could  just  appropriate  money  and  say  it 
is  up  to  the  State,  or  they  could  go  the 
Federal  route. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding,  and  I  also  would  like  to  take 
this  occasion  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  for  the  fine  work  he  has 
done  on  this  proposal. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Many  other  Senators  have  worked  on  It. 
The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell] is  in  the  Chamber.  He  is  chairman 
of  the  full  committee.  He  has  brought  to 
this  proposal  great  interest,  zeal,  and  a 
fine  knowledge  of  this  problem.  I  know 
he  will  contribute  in  the  future.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith  1  is 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  our 
committee.  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond  1  is  well  versed 
in  this  matter.  The  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  and  many 
other  members  of  the  committee  have 
likewise  contributed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr,  STENNIS,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio, 


Mr,  LAUSCHE,  I  merely  wish  to  state 
Mr.  President,  that  I  am  glad  to  hear 
the  Senator's  statement  that  deferring 
action  on  this  issue  does  not  mean  that 
the  committee  has  yet  reached  any 
definite  conclusion  except  that  of  intent 
to  be  fair  and  just  with  the  40,000  tech- 
nicians involved. 

Mr.  STENNIS,  That  is  correct.  We 
expect  to  recommend  some  aflarmatlve 
action  of  some  kind  on  this  policy  early 
next  year.  But  no  one  is  now  committed 
irrevocably  to  any  particular  plan. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr,  President,  while 
this  subject  has  been  covered  fairly 
thoroughly  by  questions,  I  think  that  I 
should  cover  it  further,  In  the  sequence 
that  I  have  it  here  In  the  statement. 

I  was  speaking  of  those  who  are  in- 
cluded as  National  Guard  technicians. 
These  are  the  persons  who  are  paid  from 
Federal  funds  and  employed  as  civilians 
by  the  adjutants  general  in  connection 
with  administration,  training,  and  main- 
tenance of  equipment  for  the  National 
Guard.  Most  of  this  group  also  hold 
a  dual  status  as  military  members  of  the 
National  Guard. 

I  can  say  here  that  I  personally  know 
that  this  group  represents  some  of  the 
finest  mechanics,  electricians,  and  elec- 
tronics people,  as  well  as  those  who  fly 
the  planes.  They  are  as  fine  a  group  as 
may  be  found  anywhere  in  the  entire 
Nation, 

As  Senators  may  know,  title  II  would 
have  converted  the  technicians  to  Fed- 
eral employees  and  would  provide  for 
credit  for  all  past  technician  service  for 
civil  service  retirement  and  other  Fed- 
eral employee  purposes. 

Due  to  the  many  complexities  Involved 
In  this  problem  the  committee  did  not 
feel  it  was  in  a  position  to  act  at  this 
time.  I  should  like  to  emphasize,  however, 
that  the  failure  to  report  legislation  on 
the  technician  matter  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  any  Intention  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  to  kill  any  legislation  on  the 
technician  problem. 

Due  to  the  Interest  In  this  matter  I 
shall  briefly  discuss  some  of  the  problems 
Involved  In  terms  of  figures. 

There  are  involved  here  about  40,000 
of  these  persons.  Over  90  percent  are 
presently  covered  by  social  security  for 
retirement  purposes  and  about  16,000 
covered  under  State  retirement  systems. 
They  will  also  be  entitled  to  the  usual 
military  reserve  retired  pay  at  age  60, 
They  generally  feel,  however,  that  the 
present  retirement  and  fringe  benefit 
system  Is  InsufBclent  since  about  60  per- 
cent are  covered  only  for  social  security 
and  their  military  reserve  retirement, 

I  shall  just  touch  briefly  on  some  of  the 
Issues  involved  In  converting  these  peo- 
ple to  a  Federal  employee  status,  with 
recognition  for  all  past  service. 

There  Is  the  question  that  arises  as  to 
whether  by  making  these  people  Federal 
employees  we  would  be  changing  in  some 
degree  the  Federal-State  relationship  of 
the  National  Guard,  Many  of  us  look 
upon  the  National  Guard  as  a  semlmll- 
itary  organization  of  the  various  States. 
When  many  of  the  key  members  of  the 
State  Guard  become  Federal  employees 
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with  all  the  rights  which  go  along  with 
Federal  employee  status,  there  does  arise 
the  fundamental  question  of  whether  the 
State  character  of  the  Guard  is  being 
maintained. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  whether 
an  undesirable  precedent  would  be  cre- 
ated by  recognizing  the  past  non-Federal 
service  for  civil  service  retirement  and 
other  Federal  purposes.  There  are  many 
other  employee  groups  paid  wholly  or  in 
part  from  Federal  funds  who  desire  In- 
clusion In  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  and  other  Federal  benefit  pro- 
grams, I  should  add  that  for  many  years 
and  at  the  present  time  legislation  has 
been  Introduced  or  pending  before  the 
Congress  along  these  lines. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  cost  implications  of  bringing 
the  technicians  into  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system  can  be  completely  Ig- 
nored. I  should  like  to  add  that  there 
would  be  a  minimum  added  deficit  to  the 
civil  service  retirement  fund  because  of 
the  recognition  of  the  past  technician 
service  of  $752  million.  This  is  on  the 
conservative  assumption  that  the  tech- 
nicians would  retire  at  an  average  age  of 
60  and  not  earlier,  and  that  there  are 
no  future  statutory  pay   Increases. 


Of  course,  those  things  are  not  going 
to  happen  that  way.  There  will  be  addi- 
tional statutory  pay  Increases,  and  the 
retirement  age  will  not  average  60;  it 
will  average  less  than  60.  Therefore,  the 
average  person  will  draw  more  years  of 
benefits.  So  S752  million  is  not  an  ac- 
curate figure;  It  Is  Just  a  starting  point. 

The  sum  I  have  mentioned  would  be- 
come an  added  cost  at  the  time  the  bill 
would  be  approved  even  though  It  would 
not  be  paid  out  until  the  technicians  who 
have  past  service  would  be  gradually  re- 
tired. Mr.  President,  the  amount  of  the 
liability  would  be  greatly  increased  If  we 
wish  to  assume  a  future  pay  increase 
pattern  along  the  lines  that  have  oc- 
curred in  the  last  few  years.  Instead  of 
being  S752  million  the  added  cost  would 
be  $1,500  million,  and  even  here  we  are 
assuming  an  average  retirement  age  of 
60.  and  not  earlier. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  here  a  table  en- 
titled "H.R.  2,  Title  II,  Committee  Print 
Table  on  Comparative  Past  Service 
Costs."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  table  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


COMPARATIVE  PAST  SERVICE  COSTS-ESTIMATED  PAST  SERVICE  COSTS  FOR  NATIONAL  GUARD  TECHNICIANS  UNDER  THE 
CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT  ACT,  BY  AVERAGE  AGE  AT  RETIREMENT  (AS  OF  JAN    1.  1%7) 
FULL  CREDIT  FOR  MILITARY  SERVICE  AND  FULL  CREDIT  FOR  TECHNICIAN  SERVICE 
lExcludei  District  of  Columbia  National  Guard) 


Assuming  no  future  pay  or  price    Assuming  future  pay  and   price 
inden  increases  index  increases  ' 

If  appropriated  If  appropriated  If  appropriated  If  appropriated 

to  CSR  fund  as  retirement  is  to    CSR    fund  as  retirement  u 
immediately             paid  ''              immediately  paid  ' 

(*)  (B)  (C)  (D) 

Average  age  at  retirement: 

50 J573,0OO,O0O  11,146.000.000  $1,146,000,000  $2,292,000  000 

^1 560,000,000  1.120.000.000  1.120.000,000  2  240  000' 000 

il- c 546,000.000  1.092.000,000  1,092,000,000  2,184  OOO' 000 

\\ 531.0OO.O0C  1. 062.000.000  1.062,000,000  2  124  000  000 

=i 516.000.000  1.032,000,000  1,032.000.000  2,064,000  000 

\l 500.000,000  1,000.000.000  1.000,000,000  2  000  ooo'ooo 

» 474.000,000  948.000,000  948,000.000  1  896'000'000 

" 449,000,000  898,000,000  898,000,000  1,796  OOO' 000 

^ 424,000,000  848,000,000  848,000,000  1  696  OOO' 000 

il 400,000.000   800,000.000   800,000,000  1600  ooo'ooo 

.     60 376,000.000         752.000.000         752.000.000        1. 504,000'000 

Based  on  present  ciyil  service  age  pattern  of  retirements...      330,000,000         660,000,000         660.000.000       1.320. 000.000 

I  Assumed  future  pay  increases  at  3J4  percent  annually  and  price  index  increases  at  IJ^  percent  annually 
''  Tliis  represents  that  portion  of  the  lifetime  retired  pay  attributable  to  service  performed  in  the  past. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  the  maintenance  of  supplies  for  the  National 

make  any  attempt  to  debate  all  aspects  Guard.  These  persons,  now  niunlaerlng  about 

of    the    technician    matter    which     are  ^O.OOO.  are  non-Federal  employeei  except  for 

highly  complicated,  but  I  did  want  to  ^^°5f^"i  the  District  of  Columbia.  They  are 

brlnff  to  the  attpntinn  of  thp  Spnnfp  cnmp  t^asldered    State    employees    although    all 

onng  to  tne  attention  or  the  benate  some  ^^^^^^  ^o  not  recognize  them  as  such, 
of  the  Issues  which  I  feel  are  Involved,  The  principal  purpose  of  title  ll  was  to 

In  that  connection.  Mr,  President,  convert  the  guard  technicians  to  Federal  em- 
page  6  of  the  committee  report  on  this  ployee  status  with  the  technicians  becoming 
bill  contains  a  section  under  the  heading  Federal  employees.  All  past  technician  service 
"Committee  Action  on  Title  11,  H,R,  2,  ^'ould  be  recognized  in  full  for  the  various 
Relating  to  National  Guard  Techni-  federal  benefits  including  ctvu  service 
clans "  retirement, 

T     ',  ,  .,  X,-   ,.  .,.  The  committee  voted  unanimously  to  de- 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  por-  f er  action  on  the  technician  matter  m  order 

tion    of    the    report    so    designated    be  to  permit  further  review  of  a  number  of 

printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point,  questions.  The  issues  involved  m  converting 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  ^^e  technician  program  to  Federal  employee 

from  the  report  <No,  732)  was  ordered  to  -^^^'•^  a^e  complicated.  The  actuarial  ques- 

be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows:  ^'^"^^  ^^^  "^^^"^  Problems  relating  to  State  re- 

_        ,  ^ tlrement  systems,  possible  windfalls.  State- 

OoMianTEE  Action  on  Tttlb  H.  H,R,  2,  Re-  Federal   relations   which   have  not  been   re- 

LATINO  TO  National  Guard  Ttchnicians  solved  require  additional  rertew.  It  was  the 

Title  II  of  H,R,  2  as  passed  by  the  House  consensus  of  the  committee,  however,  that 

related  to  the  civilian   technicians  who  are  further   action    on    the    technician    problem 

employed  by  the  National  Guard  In  connec-  should  be  completed  as  soon  as  feasible.  It 

tlon  with  the  administration    training,  and  is   hoped  that  the   additional   work  c&n  be 


completed  In  order  to  permit  Committee  con- 
sideration relatively  early  in  the  next  session 
of  Congress. 

Some  of  the  Issues  presented  by  title  n 
with  respect  to  the  technician  program  In- 
clude the  following: 

(O)  The  effect  of  title  11  on  the  Federal' 
State  relationship  of  the  National  Guard. 

(bi  The  precedent  which  may  be  estab- 
lished by  title  II  with  respect  to  other  em- 
ployee groups  now  paid  wholly  or  m  part 
from  Federal  funds  who  may  in  the  future 
desire  Inclusion  In  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system  and  other  Federal  benefit  pro- 
grams. 

(C)  The  effect  of  title  11  on  the  employees 
who  might  desire  to  remain  within  the  State 
retirement  system. 

(d)  The  actuarial  and  cost  Implications 
Involved  In  the  legislation. 

fe)  Other  possible  legislative  alternatives 
for  meeting  the  technician  retirement  prob- 
lem. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Furthermore.  I  think 
that  one  of  the  additional  issues  Involved 
is  whether  there  are  not  some  other  al- 
ternatives which  could  meet  the  tech- 
nician retirement  and  fringe  benefit 
problem  other  than  making  them  Fed- 
eral employees. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  note  that  the  action 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  in 
deferring  the  technician  matter  was  by 
unanimous  vote. 

I  repeat,  this  was  done  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  entire  matter,  with 
all  its  problems,  would  be  further  re- 
viewed by  the  committee,  and  that  the 
matter  would  be  taken  up  for  disposi- 
tion in  the  early  months  of  1968. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my 
formal  statement. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  STENNIS,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  I  have  a  letter  from  the 
Ohio  National  Guard  Association,  dis- 
cussing the  reorganization  plan  which 
has  been  mentioned  here  for  several 
years. 

This  letter  asks  me  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  measure  providing  for  the  at- 
tachment of  a  rider  to  the  legislative  bill 
now  desired  by  the  administration, 
which  would  prevent  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  reorganization  plan  imtll 
after  the  90th  Congress  reconvenes. 

My  question  is,  'Was  there  before  the 
committee  any  proposal  that  the  reorga- 
nization of  the  National  Guard  be  de- 
layed until  there  is  an  opportunity,  in 
the  second  session,  to  have  a  full  discus- 
sion of  the  Item? 

Mr,  STENNIS,  In  the  first  place,  thla 
reorganization  to  which  the  Senator  re- 
fers is  an  administrative  matter.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  would  affect 
that,  'We  would  have  the  power,  however, 
to  pass  legislation  to  prevent  or  delay  it, 
as  the  Senator  points  out. 

No  one  fully  approves  of  this  reorga- 
nization plan.  However,  the  problem  has 
been  gone  over  many  times  In  the  last 
few  years,  and  strong  objections  were 
made  at  the  congressional  level  to  some 
of  those  proposed  plans. 

In  my  own  State,  they  took  a  division 
and  spilt  it  up.  We  did  not  like  that  at 
all.  However,  by  and  large  and  as  a  whole, 
it  was  generally  thought  to  be  the  best 
plan  that  we  could  get,  even  though  the 
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plan  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
all. 

That  is  the  reason  why  we  did  not  op- 
pose the  matter  more  vigorously. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  committee  has 
considered  the  subject. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  committee  con- 
cluded that  it  could  not  take  the  action 
which  this  letter  suggests  that  I  take, 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  stop  the  ad- 
ministration from  reorganizing  the  Na- 
tional Guard. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  sure  I  cannot 
speak  for  anybody  except  myself,  but 
what  I  have  said  Is  the  way  I  see  it.  And 
I  think  that  Is  the  way  most  of  us  who 
are  familiar  with  the  problem  finally  con- 
cluded, that  the  proposal  was  not  al- 
together acceptable,  but  that  it  was  bet- 
ter than  many  that  had  been  submitted, 
and  that  something  had  to  be  done. 

We  decided  as  a  general  proposition 
not  to  try  to  have  any  statutory  stoppage 
of  this  plan. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  Information  come 
from  practically  all  of  the  States  repre- 
senting one  view  or  another  on  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  plan  of  reorgani- 
zation'' 

Mr.  STENNIS.  They  have  all  been 
heard,  I  am  sure,  and  the  plan  has  to 
be  submitted  back  to  them.  None  of  them 
were  totally  happy  about  it.  as  I  recall. 
The  Governor  Is  left  in  that  position. 
He  can  disapprove  of  the  plan  and  It 
will  not  go  Into  effect  if  he  does.  How- 
ever, still  he  has  to  go  ahead  and  ap- 
prove some  plan  finally. 

■V^'e  just  decided,  with  everything  con- 
sidered, that  it  was  about  six  of  one  and 
half  a  dozen  of  another. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  therefore  the 
committee  allowed  it  to  stand  as  it  is. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
We  considered  the  matter  fully  and  dis- 
cussed it  at  all  levels.  We  finally  decided 
not  to  do  anything. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  to  carry  into  effect  the  request  of 
the  Ohio  National  Guard  to  offer  an 
amendment  would  not  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  committee  in  view  of  what 
the  committee  has  done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  committee  would 
have  to  oppose  the  amendment.  And  I 
do  not  know  how  the  matter  would  affect 
Ohio,  but  I  know  that  in  my  State  we 
had  to  take  a  lot  that  was  not  favorable 
to  us. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  for  a  ques- 
tion. The  Senator  is  a  member  of  the 
committee  and  is  Interested  In  this  mat- 
ter. He  has  made  a  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi for  his  excellent  handling  of  a 
very  complex  and  difBcult  problem.  I 
know  that  the  Senator  Is  as  Interested  in 
petting  legislation  as  I  am  and  as  most 
of  the  committee  members  are.  partic- 
ularly with  respect  to  the  issue  involving 
some  type  of  control  over  manpower  lev- 
els of  both  the  National  Guard  and  the 
Reserve,  which  the  Senator  so  ablv  put 
in  the  bill. 


It  is  obvious  that  we  will  have  to  have  a 
conference  with  the  House.  We  are  also 
interested  in  getting  this  thing  through 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Would  It  be  in  the  ballpark  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  he  has  had  conversations  with 
the  House  leaders  on  this  situation  and 
the  jxjssibility  of  working  out  an  accept- 
able conference  bill? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  talk  to  the  House  Members  on  this 
matter  since  the  Senate  acted  on  the  bill. 
However,  before  the  Senate  acted  on  the 
bill,  the  subject  was  discassed  many  times 
with  them.  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  and  I  met  with  some 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
3  weeks  ago,  and  we  anticipated  a  lot  of 
these  problems. 

I  think  the  House  will  readily  agree  on 
assurances  given  that  we  are  not  trying 
to  kill  title  2.  but  that  we  need  a  further 
review  of  it.  That  is  my  Judgment  on  the 
matter. 

I  feel  almost  certain  that  they  will 
agree  to  these  adjustments  we  have  made 
in  title  1. 1  feel  that  we  will  get  on  mutual 
ground  there  very  easily. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  bill  will  move  along  rapidly  and  be- 
come law. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  I  would  reiter- 
ate the  unanimous  nature  of  the  com- 
mittee action  on  H.R.  2. 

The  bill  as  reported  will  provide  for 
significant  improvement  In  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  Reserve  components.  The  cre- 
ation of  the  selected  Reserves,  together 
with  the  requirement  of  an  annual  au- 
thorization for  their  personnel  strength 
will  provide  a  much  better  method  for 
the  Congress  to  Judge  the  stat*  of  readi- 
ness of  our  reserve  forces.  In  an  era  of 
ever  changing  requirements,  this  Is  a 
matter  which  should  be  the  subject  of 
annual  review. 

The  provision  In  the  bill  providing  for 
a  statutory  mandate  for  the  service  sec- 
retaries to  provide  the  needed  equipment 
in  order  for  our  Reserve  components  to 
maintain  the  necessary  degree  of  mo- 
bilization readiness  is  a  provision  that 
has  long  been  needed. 

The  provision  of  the  bill  providing  for 
a  Deputy  Assistant  of  Defense  for  Affairs, 
for  three  new  assistant  secretaries  in  the 
military  departments  who  will  have  re- 
sponsibility for  all  manpower,  Including 
reserve  matters,  together  with  the  cre- 
ation of  a  military  Chief  of  Reserves  In 
the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  represent 
statutory  recognition  of  the  Importance 
of  our  Reserve  components  and  should 
lead  to  improvement  in  the  adminl.stra- 
tlon  of  the  reserve  forces.  At  the  same 
time.  Mr.  President,  the  deletion  made 
by  the  committee  of  the  House  bill  on 
various  organizational  questions  leaves  it 
clear  that  the  Reserve  components  are  an 
integral  part  of  our  total  defense  estab- 
lishment. Any  organization  of  the  Re- 
serves must  be  closely  Intertwined  with 
the  operation  of  our  active  forces. 

Lastly.  Mr.  President,  I  am  In  complete 
accord  with  the  position  of  the  commit- 
tee with  respect  to  the  deferment  of  any 
action  at  this  time  on  converting  the  Na- 


tional Guard  technician  program  to  a 
Federal  employee  status.  The  numerous 
Issues  involved  In  this  matter  Justify  a 
reasonable  delay. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  act 
favorably  on  H.R.  2  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  we  have  before  us  represents  a  major 
step  forward  In  Improving  policies  relat- 
ing to  the  Reserve  components  of  our 
armed  services  even  though  it  will  not 
accomplish  a  number  of  vital  objectives, 
Including  the  much  needed  conversion 
of  National  Gua  d  technlciaris  to  Federal 
employment  benefits. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
given  all  of  these  matters  very  thorough 
study,  and  the  provisions  that  are  Incor- 
porated in  H.R.  2.  as  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate, reflect  the  committee's  detailed 
analysis  and  good  judgment.  I  par- 
ticularly commend  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  who  has  once  again  demon- 
strated superb  leadership  and  incisive 
and  effective  draftsmanship  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  committee's  new  lan- 
guage. 

We  must  remember  that  this  measure 
Is  being  considered  at  a  time  when  our 
armed  services  are  heavily  committed  on 
battlefields  far  from  our  shores.  These 
are  not  ordinary  times  and  this,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  considered  the  final  and 
complete  legislative  answer  to  long- 
range  requirements  of  the  military  Re- 
serve components. 

The  committee  wisely  provided  that 
the  strength  of  the  selected  Resen^es  will 
be  established  legislatively  on  an  annual 
basis.  This  will  make  it  possible  for  Con- 
gress to  adjust  both  authorizations  and 
appropriations  according  to  defense 
needs.  Hopefully  we  will  eventually  reach 
a  period  of  stabilization  in  foreign  affairs 
which  will  permit  a  gradual  reduction  In 
our  military  commitments  both  at  home 
and  overseas.  This  bill  provides  the 
flexibility  In  respect  to  the  strength  of 
the  Reserves  of  each  branch  of  the  armed 
services. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  statutory-  posi- 
tion of  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Reserves  added  to  the  bill.  Al- 
though this  does  not  put  the  position  at 
the  status  which  the  House  had  estab- 
lished when  it  voted  to  provide  for  an 
eighth  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
it  is  a  reasonable  compromise. 

The  person  assigned  to  this  newly 
created  post  wxjuld  have  the  benefit  of 
a  provision  included  in  this  bill  assign- 
ing to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs  the 
overall  supervision  of  manpower  needs 
affecting  Reserve  components. 

But  for  the  overriding  demands  of  the 
"Vietnam  war,  I  would  not  favor  post- 
ponement of  the  provisions  which  were 
included  In  title  II  of  this  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House.  The  Department  of  Defense 
endorsed  these  provisions,  mainly  be- 
cause of  serious  manpower  problems  ex- 
isting in  National  Guard  organizations 
across  the  Nation  due  to  inadequate  per- 
sonnel provisions.  Admittedly  it  Is  a 
complicated  matter  to  convert  40.000 
Guard  employees  to  full  Federal  dvll 
service  status.  This  will  be  a  costly  Item 
at  the  beginning,  but  It  Is  fully  justified 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Indhld- 
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uals  who  now  are  disadvantaged  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  Guard  efficiency. 
The  longer  we  delay  this  matter,  the 
more  difficult  It  will  be  to  find  qualified 
employees  for  these  vital  technical 
positions. 

I  have  In  the  past  suggested  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  certain 
amendments  which  would  reduce  the 
liability  against  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment fund.  I  urge  this  committee  to  fol- 
low through  as  It  has  Indicated  In  Its  re- 
port It  will  do  and  consider  the  techni- 
cian matter  as  early  next  year  as 
possible. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  for  this  opportunity  to 
join  in  this  discussion  at  this  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
on  the  floor.  I  know  of  his  great  Interest 
in  this  matter.  The  Senator  has  con- 
tributed much  work  on  this  matter  over 
many  months  and  in  the  meeting  when 
we  wTote  the  bill  up. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  for  his  fine  work  on 
H.R.  2. 

The  title  of  the  bill  is  "The  Reserve 
Forces  Bill  of  Rights  and  "Vitallzation 
Act  " 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  originally,  aside 
from  part  2,  was  to  enable  all  of  the 
Reserve  components  to  more  effectively 
meet  their  mobilization  role  in  accord- 
anc-  with  military  war  plans. 

I  frel  that  the  pending  bill  is  going  to 
assist  the  Rcseives  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties. 

As  I  stated  In  the  committee,  we  are 
not  getting  everything  that  I  would  have 
preferred.  For  instance,  the  House  in- 
cluded a  provision  that  would  prohibit 
the  transfer  of  funds  appropriated  for 
the  Reserve  unless  such  transfers  were 
specifically  authorized  by  subsequent 
legislation. 

I  realize  that  right  now,  due  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
make  these  transfers.  We  have  to  give 
priority  to  the  war  In  'Vietnam.  And  I 
realize  that  this  Is  important. 

I  want  to  say,  however,  that  if  we  are 
going  to  have  a  Reserve  at  all,  we  ought 
to  have  a  first-class  Reserve.  There  Is  no 
use  In  deceiving  the  American  people 
and  making  them  think  that  we  have  a 
strong  Reserve  when  the  Reserve  has  not 
had  adequate  training  or  does  not  have 
adequate  equipment. 

If  a  Reserve  is  worth  being  a  Reserve, 
and  a  part  of  the  total  Army  or  the  total 
defense  force,  it  ought  to  be  equipped 
and  trained  and  ready  to  take  the  field. 
It  ought  to  be  combat  ready. 

I  think  that  eventually  the  Pentagon 
must  recognize  that  If  we  are  going  to 
maintain  the  kind  of  Reserve  that  the 
people  of  this  Nation  want  and  will  ulti- 
mately demand,  this  equipment  must  be 
provided. 
The  funds  have  got  to  be  provided. 
Another  thing  that  I  think  Is  Impor- 
tant and  that  we  should  ultimately  ob- 
tain, Is  a  provision  which  was  contained 
in  the  House  bill.  This  would  provide  for 
an  Increase  in  the  number  of  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  Defense  from  7  to  8  to 


create  a  new  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Reserve  Affairs. 

In  my  judgment,  we  are  never  going 
to  obtain  the  status  that  the  Reserves 
deserve  and  should  have  until  this  has 
been  done. 

I  think  we  have  to  have  a  man  at  a 
high  level  in  the  Pentagon  who  can  speak 
for  the  Reserves  and  see  that  they  are 
not  discriminated  against  and  that  they 
receive  adequate  training  and  equipment 
and  proper  direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  we  need  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  that 
purpose.  However,  I  think  that  what  was 
done  In  the  committee  Is  helpful. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  bill  does  provide  for  creating  the 
statutory  provision  of  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs 
within  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Manpower  and  Re- 
serve Affairs. 

That  will  help.  That  will  give  some 
status,  but  It  will  not  do  what  I  think  is 
necessary.  This  will  be  a  deputy  under 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Manpower  and  Reserves. 

I  believe  we  must  have  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  Reserves,  If 
the  Reserves  are  to  be  accorded  the  treat- 
ment I  believe  they  need  in  order  to  be 
prepared  to  render  this  country  the  serv- 
ice that  will  be  required  in  time  of 
emergency.  I  hope  that  this  can  be  done 
in  the  future.  I  realize  that  you  cannot 
get  everj-thlng  at  one  time,  and  I  believe 
that  Congress  has  shown  its  Interest  In 
the  Reserves  and  Congi-ess  has  done  Its 
part  in  trying  to  do  whatever  It  can  to 
build  a  strong  Reserve.  However,  too 
often  In  the  Pentagon  the  will  of  Con- 
gress has  been  thwarted,  and  In  my 
judgment  statutorj-  provisions  may  be 
required  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
necessarj'  result. 

I  believe  that  the  passage  of  H.R.  2 
would  Improve  the  Reserves  and  would 
improve  our  entire  defense  posture,  and 
I  believe  It  Is  very  worth  while.  I  sup- 
ported the  measure  very  strongly,  and  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  support  it  and  pass 
it. 

With  respect  to  title  II,  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  the  National  Guard 
technicians  perform  a  vital  service  to  our 
national  defense.  It  Is  a  very  complex 
matter.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
eone  into  the  matter  In  great  detail;  and 
with  the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  Ed  Bras- 
well,  a  verj'  competent  member  of  our 
staff,  a  study  has  been  made  and  the  sta- 
tistics which  have  been  prepared  are 
available.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  very  long — 
it  is  my  desire  that  It  can  be  done  In  the 
early  spring — before  a  hearing  will  be 
held  to  allow  the  technicians,  through 
their  spokesmen  In  the  respective  States, 
to  come  to  Washington  and  express  their 
views,  and  that  In  the  meantime  the  study 
can  continue  so  that  we  can  solve  this 
problem. 


Some  people  feel  that  it  is  entirely  a 
Federal  problem,  since  the  National 
Guard  Is  a  \ital  part  of  our  natlorml  de- 
fense. On  the  other  hand,  the  National 
Guard  is  commanded  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Adjutant  General,  and  some  people  feel 
it  is  a  State  problem.  These  matters  must 
be  and  can  be  thrashed  out.  and  the 
sooner  the  better. 

The  National  Guard  techrxiclans  are 
rendering  a  fine  service.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  question  of  the  country  giving 
them  something;  It  Is  a  question,  I  be- 
lieve, of  whether  we  will  be  able  to  re- 
tain these  National  Guard  technicians. 
Many  of  them  can  make  larger  salaries 
in  other  places.  Many  of  them  can  earn 
more  money  in  civilian  life,  because  they 
are  civilians  on  weekdays  and  they  are 
soldiers  on  weekends.  They  wear  two 
hats.  They  perform  a  dual  role. 

It  Is  my  sincere  desire  to  see  an  ade- 
quate, a  complete,  a  fair,  a  just,  and  an 
equitable  study  of  this  subject,  so  that  we 
can  do  justice  to  these  people,  who  are 
rendering  such  a  fine  service  to  our 
coujitrj'. 

Again  I  express  my  admiration  and  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  for  all  he  has  done  with 
respect  to  H.R.  2. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  for  his  remarks.  I 
also  thank  him  for  his  very  valuable  as- 
sistance and  untiring  efforts  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is.  Shall  It  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latische]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd].  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Maghtj- 
soNl.  and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Laxtschi] 
would  each  vote  yea. 
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Mrs.  SMITH.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield  1. 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper],  the  Senators  from  California 
[Mr.  KucHEL  and  Mr.  Murphy]  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
YocNGl  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott  1,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the 
Senators  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel 
and  Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott  1  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young] 
would  each  vote  '"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  83, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


[No  312  Leg.] 

TEAS— 83 

Aiken 

Hansen 

Morton 

Anderson 

Harris 

Moss 

Baker 

Hart 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Hayden 

Nelson 

Bennett 

HUI 

Pa.-.tore 

Bible 

HolKind 

Pearson 

Boggs 

HoUlngs 

Pell 

Brewster 

Hruska 

Percy 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Prouty 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  Va. 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Rlblcoff 

Carlson 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Rus-sell 

Case 

Kennedy.  N.Y 

Smith 

Church 

Long.  Mo. 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Long,  La. 

Spent; 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Stennis 

Cotton 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Talmadije 

Dominlck 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

McOovern 

Tower 

Ervin 

Mclntvre 

Tvdlnt;s 

Fannin 

Metcaif 

WUliams.  N.J. 

Fong 

Miller 

Williams,  Del. 

Pu'.brlght 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Onmn 

Monroney 

Young.  Ohio 

Oruening 

Montoya 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 17 

Allott 

Hatfield 

Morse 

Cannon 

Hlckenlooper 

Murphy 

Dlrksen 

Jordan,  N  C. 

Scott 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Smathers 

Ea.=tland 

Lausche 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Gore 

Magnuson 

So  the  bill  iH.R.  2)  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  amend  titles  10,  32,  and  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  Reserve 
components  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  Its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  thereon 
with  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OfHcer  appointed  Mr.  Russell, 
Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Thurmond  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis] 
is  to  be  highly  commended  for  his  han- 
dling of  this  measure  which  involves  a 


reorganization  of  our  Reserve  forces  and 
National  Guard.  More  than  anything,  his 
outstanding  presentation  was  respon- 
sible for  its  unanimous  approval  by  the 
Senate.  Of  course  the  Senator  "from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell  I ,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, deserves  the  Senate's  high  praise 
for  his  strong  efforts  and  deep  interest 
in  this  legislative  proposal. 

We  are  thankful  also  for  the  support 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs 
Smith],  who  has  consistently  made  out- 
standing contributions  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee.  Her 
efforts  on  this  measure  were  no  e.xcep- 
tlon.  The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond  1  similarly  is  to  be 
thanked.  The  fact  that  the  Senate  voted 
unanimously  for  this  proposal  clearly 
demonstrates  the  superior  manner  In 
which  it  was  handled  by  the  commit- 
tee— all  of  its  members  are  accordingly 
to  be  commended. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REDISTRICTING 
STANDARDS — CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  2508)  to  re- 
quire the  establishment  on  the  basis  of 
the  18th  and  subsequent  decennial  cen- 
suses, of  congressional  districts  com- 
posed of  contiguous  and  compact  terri- 
tory for  the  election  of  Representatives, 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

'For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Oct.  26.  1967.  p.  30240.  Con- 
gressional Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

MODIFICATION    OF    UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  as 
the  Senate  knows,  there  has  been  a  2- 
hour  limitation  agreement,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  pro- 
ponents and  the  opponents  on  this  con- 
ference report. 

With  the  full  approval  of  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  Baker],  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  half  the  time  be  allocated  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  other  half 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  TMr.  Ervin  1 . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  after  the 
passage  in  June  of  the  Senate  substitute 
to  H.R.  2508,  the  Senate  conference  com- 


mittee met  eight  times  in  a  diligent  ef- 
fort to  arrive  at  a  proper  bolution  to  the 
very  difficult  problems  posed  by  congres- 
sional redistricting. 

The  compromise  bill  that  finally 
emerged  from  the  conference  committee 
is  certainly  not  a  solution  to  all  congres- 
sional redistricting  problems  but  It  does 
solve  all  of  the  immediate  and  pressing 
problems  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  rimnlng  for  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  It  leaves  the  question  of  per- 
manent legislation  to  be  determined  at 
a  more  convenient  and  less  pressing  time. 

The  compromise  bill,  which  was  pro- 
posed in  conference  by  a  House  Member 
and  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  241  to 
105,  contains  two  provisions:  First,  there 
can  be  no  Members  elected  at-large  for 
the  91st  and  92d  Congresses  except  In  the 
States  of  New  Mexico  and  Hawaii,  and 
second,  no  State  shall  be  compelled  to  re- 
district  prior  to  1970  Federal  census  un- 
less an  updated  special  census  is  avail- 
able. 

The  main  area  of  disagreement  In  the 
conference  was  on  the  issue  of  allowing 
the  courts  to  construct  district  bound- 
aries. In  other  words,  the  Senate  con- 
ferees were  not  willing  to  give  the  Federal 
courts  authority  to  be  the  final  judge  as 
to  the  size  and  shape  of  every  congres- 
sional district  in  the  United  States.  Even 
though  a  provision  allowing  this  was  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  substitute  to  H.R. 
2508,  from  my  analysis  of  the  Senate  vote, 
there  was  little  debate  on  this  issue  of  the 
compactness  of  congressional  districts 
and  the  main  reason  the  Senate  accepted 
the  substitute  was,  I  feel,  because  it  felt 
a  strong  disagreement  with  the  35 -per- 
cent temporary  provision  In  the  bill  we 
were  considering. 

Because  there  was  lack  of  agreement  by 
the  conferees  on  the  issue  of  allowing  the 
courts  to  construct  district  boundaries, 
we  decided  to  limit  the  bill  to  those  mat- 
ters of  agreement  which  the  House  con- 
sidered necessary.  The  House  conferees 
felt  very  strongly  that  at-large  elections 
should  be  prohibited  for  the  next  two 
elections.  Also,  1960  census  figures  were 
considered  so  hopelessly  out  of  date  that 
It  would  not  be  practical  or  equitable  to 
require  the  States  to  redlstrict  using 
these  outmoded  figures  for  the  1968  and 
1970  congressional  elections. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  one-man, 
one-vote  doctrine  there  must  be  reliable 
statistics  with  which  to  work.  The  1960 
figures  are  so  archaic  that  if  the  courts 
continue  to  use  these  figures  to  redlstrict 
prior  to  the  next  decennial  census,  the 
one-man,  one-vote  doctrine  will  be  de- 
feated. To  illustrate  this  we  only  have  to 
look  at  the  extreme  population  shifts  in 
many  of  the  States  In  which  court  pro- 
ceedings have  been  started  or  threatened. 
For  example.  In  California  since  1960 
there  has  been  a  resident  population 
change  of  22  percent:  in  Florida  21  per- 
cent, Connecticut  15  percent,  and  in 
Nebraska  15  percent.  These  examples  il- 
lustrate the  problems  encountered  by 
Judge  Sobeloff  when  he  said  in  the  Mary- 
land Citizens  Committee  for  Fair  Con- 
gressional Redistricting,  Inc.,  against 
Tawes: 

Even  If  a  district  plan  Initially  comports 
with   the  one-to-one  formula,  discrepancies 
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aiay  be  expected  to  arise  with  changing  con- 
ditions. Such  discrepancies  are  unavoidable 
and  must  be  tolerated  for  a  time,  till  the  next 
census,  but  In  initial  districting  the  aim 
should  be  to  come  aa  closely  as  possible  to  a 
one-to-one  ratio  .  .  . 

A  difficulty  encountered  by  anyone  who 
undertakes  In  1966  to  draw  district  lines 
with  a  view  to  achieving  substantial  popula- 
tion equality,  is  that  the  only  accurate  figures 
av.illable  are  those  from  the  1960  census.  The 
dilemma  presents  two  p>ossible  choices:  to 
accept  the  1960  census  figures  which  are  not 
up  to  date,  or  to  attempt  to  make  estimates 
of  changes  In  population  figures  since  that 
date.  Neither  choice  Is  a  happy  one.  but  we 
have  concluded  that  it  Is  better  to  adhere  to 
fr.e  census  figures  than  to  engage  In  specula- 
Uve  estimates  or  projections  which  vary 
widely  with  the  estimators  and  the  manner 
m  which  they  handle  the  figures  available  to 
them  from  various  sources.  The  alternative 
we  have  rejected  would  Indeed  lead  into  a 
mathematical   thicket. 

Judge  Sobeloff  indicated  that  it  was 
unfair  for  States  to  be  forced  to  redlstrict 
using  the  1960  census  figures.  Of  course, 
he  and  his  colleagues  did  redlstrict.  But, 
if  Judge  Sobeloff  was  reluctant  to  use 
1960  census  figures  to  redlstrict  in  Mary- 
land in  1966,  I  think  you  will  all  agree 
that  It  would  be  Intolerable  for  States 
such  as  California  and  Florida,  which 
have  had  extreme  population  shifts,  to  be 
required  to  redlstrict  2  years  later  in 
1968. 

I  feel  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  con- 
ference report  of  H.R.  2508  would  be  up- 
held by  the  Supreme  Court.  Congress  Is 
charged  by  the  Constitution  with  the 
duty  of  judging  the  elections  and  the 
qualifications  of  its  Members.  Because 
of  the  above  fact  and  the  presumed  con- 
stitutionality and  reasonable  conclusions 
of  the  bill,  H.R.  2508  will  certainly  be 
constitional  legislation. 

H.R.  2508  is  needed  and  desired  by  the 
House  Members  and  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  support  it. 

Mr.  President,  to  recapitulate,  the  bill 
would  do  two  things.  It  would  provide 
that  no  State  can  be  compelled  to  re- 
district  prior  to  the  1970  census  unless 
it  has  available  a  special  Federal  census 
showing  the  current  population  of  the 
State.  That  is  a  reasonable  requirement 
because,  due  to  population  shifts  since 
1960,  it  would  be  unreasonable,  indeed, 
and  I  submit,  it  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional, to  require  States  to  reuistrict  In 
1968  on  the  basis  of  the  1960  census. 

Many  States  are  in  jeopardy  at  this 
hour  In  this  respect.  It  is  less  than  1  year 
until  the  next  Congress  is  to  be  elected. 
Congressmen  now  are  in  a  state  of  un- 
certainty even  as  to  the  districts  in  which 
they  are  to  run.  Por  this  reason,  the 
Senate  ought  not  to  Insist  on  rejection 
of  a  proposal  which  has  met  a  2-to-l 
favorable  response  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, whose  Members  are  pri- 
marily concerned  with  this  question. 

In  the  second  place,  the  conference  re- 
port contains  one  other  additional  pro- 
vision, and  that  is  that  there  must  be 
elections  at  large  In  all  of  the  States  for 
the  next  two  Congresses,  except  In  the 
States  of  New  Mexico  and  Hawaii,  where 
they  now  elect  their  Representatives  at 
large. 

This  conference  report  is  a  stopgap 
measure.  It  does  not  attempt  to  deal 
permanently  with  the  dlflaculties  of  con- 
gressional  redistricting.   It  merely   en- 


ables the  present  Congressman  to  know 
in  what  districts  they  are  going  to  have 
to  run,  Instead  of  being  left  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  clear 
that  a  congressional  redistricting  bill 
should  be  enacted.  The  meeting  of  the 
requirements  of  the  Constitution  for  rep- 
resentation according  to  population 
should  be  met  in  an  orderly  manner. 
Order  is  the  prime  concern  of  govern- 
ment. 

Without  legislation  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  the  States  shall  com- 
ply with  existing  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions on  congressional  representa- 
tion, the  situation  will  be  chaotic.  If  this 
conference  report  is  adopted  and  it  is 
signed  into  law,  no  State  shall  be  forced 
to  redlstrict  prior  to  the  1970  census. 
This  measure  will  not.  however,  prevent 
any  State  from  redistricting  at  any  time 
prior  thereto  but  no  compulsion  is  placed 
upon  the  State. 

Following  the  1960  census  the  Legis- 
lature of  Nebraska  did  an  excellent  job 
in  redistricting.  The  legislature  was  dill- 
gent  in  getting  the  best  information  pos- 
sible. When  everything  is  considered,  it 
must  be  stated  that  Nebraska's  Redis- 
tricting Act  of  1961  w^as  a  good  one  and 
served  its  purpose  for  this  decade.  It 
should  not  be  disturbed  prior  to  the 
next  census  and  with  the  passage  of  this 
measure  it  will  not  be. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleague,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska],  for  his  part  in  this 
legislation.  I  concur  with  him  that  this 
conference  report  should  be  adopted.  In 
some  respects  this  bill  is  a  disappoint- 
ment. For  instance,  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  way  the  State  of  Hawaii  has  been 
treated.  The  alternative  to  this  measure 
is  no  legislation  at  all.  Therefore,  the 
conference  report  should  be  approved 
and  the  proposal  enacted. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  yielding,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  a  conference  report  nor- 
mally merits  the  respect  and  support  of 
all  of  the  Members  of  each  House  of 
Congress.  Certainly,  in  the  time  I  have 
been  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  I  have  seen, 
time  and  time  again,  the  Members  of  this 
body  go  to  conference  with  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
there  to  try  to  work  out  some  reasonable 
kind  of  compromise,  which  may  not  be 
agreeable  to  all  Members,  but  which 
nevertheless  we  realize  it  is  our  legisla- 
tive function  to  go  along  with  and  vote 
for. 

I  think  ever>-  Member  of  this  body 
would  like  to  support  a  compromise 
which  accommodates  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  body  which  this  legis- 
lation most  dramatically  affects.  The  bill 
before  us.  however,  can  in  no  way  be 
considered  a  compromise  with  our  friends 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  think  every  Member  of 
this  body  who  looks  at  what  happened  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 


when  this  bill  was  debated,  will  recog- 
nize that  even  the  Members  of  that  body 
had  serious  doubts  about  this  measure. 

We  know  that  the  first  redistricting 
bill  this  year  had  only  60  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  opposi- 
tion. Yet  on  the  final  conference  report, 
there  were  in  excess  of  100  Members  of 
that  body  who  voted  against  it,  and  for 
very  sound  and  fundamental  reasons. 

First  of  all,  I  believe  that  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  question  that  this  legislation 
Is  unconstitutional.  I  believe  that  it  is 
poorly  drafted.  I  believe  it  opens  Itself 
to  a  great  variety  of  interpretations.  It 
states,  on  the  one  hand,  that  no  Federal 
court  will  be  able  to  require  a  State  legis- 
lature to  redlstrict  uiiless  It  has  avail- 
able a  special  census  to  supplement  the 
1960  census.  Even  though  it  says  that, 
there  Is  nothing  in  this  legislation  which 
prohibits  that  very  legislature  from  us- 
ing the  1960  census  figures  for  redis- 
tricting it,  nor,  under  the  interpretation 
of  the  manager  of  the  bill  in  the  House, 
is  there  anything  to  prevent  the  court  It- 
self from  redistricting  the  State  using 
only  the  1960  census. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  ERVm.  Is  the  Senator  talking 
about  the  House  or  Senate  manager? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  The 
House  manager. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  The  Senate  manager 
thinks  it  is  constitutional. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  The 
Senator  might  think  it  is  constitutional, 
but  I  remember  when  that  very  question 
was  asked  of  the  distinguished  Repre- 
sentative from  New  York  [Mr.  Celleb], 
who  was  the  chairman  of  the  conference 
committee.  He  was  asked  If  this  confer- 
ence report  was  constitutional.  He  said, 
as  shown  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
"That  Is  a  very  sticky  question." 

When  we  have  one  of  the  principal 
architects  of  the  measure,  one  of  the 
principal  proponents  of  It,  saying  that 
its  validity  is  a  "sticky  question,"  and 
when  we  give  this  question  the  kind  of 
study  that  many  of  us  have,  I  do  not 
think  it  Is  difficult  to  reach  the  clear 
decision  that  It  is  unconstitutional.  Cer- 
tainly, any  measure  Is  unconstitutional 
when  It  violates  completely  the  clear 
mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
Wesberry  case.  If  we  passed  legislation 
which  said  that  under  no  circumstances, 
could  a  court  enforce  the  mandate  of  the 
Wesberry  case,  which  affirmed  the  prin- 
ciple of  one  man,  one  vote  in  congres- 
sional redistricting  cases,  we  know  It 
would  be  unconstitutional.  Yet  this  Is 
what  the  conference  report  seeks  to  ac- 
complish. It  tries  to  prohibit  and  pro- 
scribe any  court  from  requiring  that 
there  be  redistricting,  using  only  the  1960 
census. 

The  language  of  this  conference  report 
admits  to  all  kinds  of  Interpretations.  It 
seems  to  permit  any  legislature,  by  vol- 
untary action,  to  use  the  1960  census. 
It  would  be  Interesting  to  hear  why  the 
proponents  say  the  1960  census,  which 
they  think  is  unrealistic,  can  be  used  by 
the  legislatures,  and  can  be  used  by  the 
courts  themselves,  by  the  Interpretation 
of  the  House  proponents,  but  can  be  used 
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by  a  court  ordering  a  legislature.  If  It  is 
so  bad  in  one  case,  why  is  it  not  just  as 
bad  in  the  other?  We  cannot  have  it  both 
ways. 

I  think  what  this  conference  report 
quite  clearly  does  is  violate  the  clear 
mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  Wes- 
berry  against  Sanders.  In  effect,  it  says 
there  will  be  no  redistricting  between 
now  and  1972,  in  States  which  prefer 
not  to  redistrict. 

If  we  clearly  put  forward  that  kind 
of  proposal  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate, 
it  would  be  overwhelmingly  defeated. 
Nevertheless,  under  the  kind  of  drafts- 
manship in  this  bill,  we  have  verbiage 
that  smokes  up  and  fouls  the  issue  in 
ways  are  extremely  confusing  and  un- 
fathomable; and  I  am  sure  the  Members 
of  this  body  are  going  to  repudiate  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  my 
formal  statement  at  this  time. 

Ordinarily  the  report  of  a  conference 
committee  deserves  and  receives  the 
highest  respect  and  regard  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  A  con- 
ference report  carries  with  it  a  presump- 
tion of  merit,  for  it  normally  represents 
the  good-faith  efforts  of  Members  of 
each  House,  who  have  supported  respec- 
tive versions  of  a  measure,  to  design  a 
common  bill  which  follows  the  parent 
bills  insofar  as  they  are  consistent,  and 
affords  a  compromise  between  them  in- 
sofar as  they  conflict. 

No  one  regrets  more  than  I  the  fact 
that  House  Report  No.  795.  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  congressional  redis- 
tricting bill,  does  not  meet  these  criteria, 
and  that  the  presumption  of  merit  does 
not  apply.  For  while  the  Senate  bill  was 
more  workable  and  more  effective  than 
the  House  bill,  the  two  bills  had  enough 
in  common  and  enough  leeway  for  com- 
promise, so  that  any  one  of  a  number  of 
conference  bills  might  have  met  our  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  election  guidelines 
and  to  implement  the  constitutional 
principle  of  one  man,  one  vote.  Both  bUls 
contained  temporary,  as  well  as  perma- 
nent, standards  for  congressional  dis- 
tricting. Both  treated  the  problem  of 
gerrymandering.  Both  recognized  the 
practical  necessity  of  using  the  1960  cen- 
sus as  a  guide  to  population  for  the  rest 
of  this  decade. 

Yet  the  present  bill  not  only  contains 
none  of  these  features,  it  attempts  in- 
stead to  protect  those  States  which  have 
disobeyed  the  constitutional  mandate, 
and  it  attempts  to  deprive  their  citizens 
of  equal  representation  in  Congress  for 
another  5  years. 

As  difficult  as  It  Is  to  understand  how 
a  conference  committee  could  produce 
such  an  anomalous  result,  we  need  not 
address  that  question  now.  For  the  fu- 
ture guidance  of  this  body,  it  may  be 
suflicient  to  note  that  five  of  the  six 
Senate  conferees  voted  against  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

But  whatever  the  reasons,  we  now 
have  before  us  a  bill  which  is  uncon- 
stitutional, unconscionable,  unclear,  un- 
workable, and  unresponsive.  This  is  es- 
pecially unfortunate  in  view  of  the  great 
amount  of  time  and  effort  many  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  have  invested  in  this 
subject  over  the  past  6  months.  And  it 
is  surely  unfortunate  in  light  of  the  fine 
work  the  Senate  has  done  in  this  area. 
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For  in  early  June  we  took  a  House  meas- 
ure of  doubtful  validity  and  effectiveness, 
and  transformed  it  into  a  comprehen- 
sive and  workable  redistricting  bill.  And 
later  in  June,  when  the  conference  re- 
ported out  a  bill  which  undid  our  work, 
we  were  prepared,  according  to  all  re- 
ports, to  reject  the  bill  and  reassert  our 
desire  for  vindication,  not  evasion,  of  the 
one-man.  one-vote  rule.  Now.  once  again, 
it  is  the  Members  of  the  Senate  who  are 
left  with  the  responsibility  of  rejecting 
a  serious  challen.ge  to  the  Constitution 
and  to  the  rights  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

It  may  be  of  Interest  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  that,  whereas  only  about 
60  Members  of  the  House  voted  against 
the  original  version  of  H.R.  2508  which 
we  subsequently  rejected,  almost  twice 
that  many  Congressmen  voted  against 
the  report  now  before  us.  Considering 
the  nature  of  the  bill,  the  size  of  this 
negative  House  vote  on  a  conference 
report  is  Indeed  telling. 


THE    CONSTlTtmON.    THE   COURTS,    AND    THE 
CONFERENCE    REPORT 

It  is  Ironic  that  in  a  time  when  strong 
voices  are  pleading  for  strict  obedience 
to  law,  and  when  most  people — and  cer- 
tainly most  politicians — totally  reject 
the  doctrine  of  civil  disobedience  to  laws 
with  which  one  disagrees,  we  are  being 
asked  to  reward  and  encourage  disobe- 
dience to  the  Constitution  and  to  court 
decrees. 

For  the  simple  fact  is  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  in  early  1964  that  the 
Constitution  requires  congressional  dis- 
tricts that  are  as  nearly  equal  In  popu- 
lation as  practicable.  Once  that  holding 
was  issued,  it  was  the  responsibility  of 
every  State  to  move  quickly  and  in  good 
faith  to  comply.  Compliance  in  time  for 
the  1965  elections  would  in  fact  have 
been  extremely  difficult.  Compliance  In 
time  for  the  1966  elections  would  have 
been  easy,  and  was  required  If  the  rule 
of  law  was  to  prevail.  Many  States  com- 
plied by  1966.  They  adopted  fair  redis- 
tricting plans  based  on  the  1960  census 
which  placed  their  citizens  in  as  good  a 
position  as  they  would  have  been  in  if 
there  had  been  a  constitutional  district- 
ing in  1961.  The  new  districts  would  gov- 
ern three  out  of  the  five  elections  to  be 
held  between  the  1960  and  1970  census 
years. 

Some  States,  however,  continued  to  re- 
sist. Either  they  refused  to  redistrict  or 
redistricted  improperly.  Their  disobedi- 
ence and  obstruction  and  delay  allowed 
them  to  go  through  the  1966  election  still 
out  of  compliance  with  the  Constitution. 
And  now.  having  deprived  their  citizens 
of  a  basic  right  for  half  of  a  decade, 
they  ask  us  to  become  a  party  to  con- 
tinuing this  deprivation  for  the  other 
half.  They  ask  us  to  relieve  them  of  an 
obligation  which  was  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution adopted  180  years  ago,  which  for 
50  years  was  directly  mandated  in  Fed- 
eral statutes,  which  for  nearly  4  years 
has  been  explicitly  enforceable  in  the 
courts  of  the  Nation,  and  which  State 
after  State  has  compiled  with  during 
those  4  years. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the  in- 
tent of  those  who  framed  the  language 
now  before  us.  We  would  not  pause  for 
a  moment  to  consider  their  work  if  the 


bill  said  plainly,  "Wesberry  against 
Sanders  is  hereby  reversed."  or,  "The 
constitutional  rights  described  lii  Wes- 
berry against  Sanders  are  hereby  denied 
for  5  years."  Yet  this  Is  the  clear  Intent 
of  the  conference  bill's  drafters.  They 
would  have  us  do  by  indirection  what  we 
would  not  for  one  moment  consider  do- 
ing directly.  They  are  attempting  and 
hoping  to  give  each  State  the  option  of 
whether  or  not  to  comply  with  the  Con- 
stitution between  now  and  1972. 

The  bill  is  not  so  heavyhanded  as  to 
display  openly  even  this  obvious  Intent. 
Instead  its  method  is  to  prevent  a  State 
from  being  required  to  redistrict  unless 
it  has  available  a  special  Federal  census 
But.  it  is  well  known  by  now  that  such 
a  census  is  expensive  to  the  State  and, 
for  a  State  of  any  size,  requires  an  ex- 
tended time  for  completion.  Thus  under 
a  simple  reading  of  the  bUI,  if  a  State 
does  not  or  cannot  make  a  special  census 
available  for  the  1968  or  1970  election, 
it  could  avoid  the  necessity  to  redistrict 
before  1972  no  matter  how  unconstitu- 
tional Its  districts  are.  As  we  shall  see, 
this  reading  is  neither  the  only  nor  the 
most  logical  one,  but  this  is  the  reading 
proposed  by  the  bill's  drafters. 

Their  rationalization  for  this  result  Is 
specious.  Illogical,  and  Incredible.  They 
would  ask  us  to  sympathize  with  the 
plight  of  the  "imfortunate"  States  which 
find  themselves  required  to  redistrict 
for  1968,  although  they  will  have  to 
redistrict  again  for  1972,  and  which  find 
themselves  required  to  use  the  1960 
census.  The  lack  of  any  cause  for  sym- 
pathy with  them,  or  special  dispensa- 
tion for  them,  is  obvious. 

First,  they  face  these  prospects  only 
because  of  their  own  delay  and  their 
own  disobedience  of  the  law.  If  they  had 
moved  expeditiously  after  Wesberry, 
they,  too.  would  have  had  stable  and 
constitutional  districts  for  three  out  of 
this  decade's  five  elections.  They  can  still 
have  proper  districts  for  two  of  the  five, 
and  this  goal  Is  certainly  worth  achiev- 
ing. 

Second,  if  they  had  districted  consti- 
tutionally In  1961,  they  would  have  used 
the  1960  census,  and  the  districts  so  es- 
tablished would  have  been  valid  until 
1972.  The  fact  that  population  changes 
may,  during  a  decade  between  censuses, 
dilute  the  equality  of  representation  both 
among  and  within  States  is  a  fact  we 
have  traditionaJly  accepted  as  a  practical 
necessity.  But  It  Is  not  a  fact  which  re- 
lieves a  State  of  the  Initial  obligation  to 
district  in  accord  with  the  Constitution, 
even  if  that  obligation  is  belatedly  ful- 
filled. There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
having  one's  vote  diluted  by  the  accident 
of  an  influx  of  new  neighbors,  and  by 
the  conscious  design  of  a  politically  mo- 
tivated legislature. 

Third,  the  effect  of  population  shifts 
on  the  total  districting  picture  in  any 
particular  State  is  purely  speculative 
while  the  effect  of  the  initial  Inequality 
In  a  districting  plan  is  clear  and  observ- 
able. A  State  which  starts  with  a  95-per- 
cent disparity  in  districts  in  1961  Is  not 
likely  to  have  equal  districts  In  1967.  In 
fact  It  is  very  likely  to  have  150-  to  200- 
percent  disparity  currently.  If  that  State 
Is  now  redistricted  equally  on  a  1960 
basis,  the  Inequalities  Induced  by  popu- 
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lation  changes  are.  as  we  have  seen,  con- 
stitutionally unobjectionable,  but  in  any 
event  they  are  unlikely  to  be  anything 
like  the  disparity  which  now  actually 
exists. 

Moreover,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  a 
State  does  have  some  idea  of  its  popula- 
tion shifts,  it  can  anticipate  these  in  any 
1960-based  redistricting  done  now.  by 
placing  the  fastest  gro\ving  areas  In 
somewhat  smaller  than  average  districts, 
and  stable  population  areas  in  slightly 
larger  districts,  although  the  permissible 
tolerance  would  be  very  small.  In  Ne- 
braska, for  example,  which  had  a  31 -per- 
cent 1960  disparity,  it  is  possible  to  shift 
just  three  counties  and  get  a  districting 
with  a  maximum  disparity  of  about  7'2 
percent  based  on  the  1960  census  and 
about  10  percent  based  on  some  avail- 
able—but disputed — 1966  estimates.  In 
short,  a  State  can  now  place  itself  in  an 
even  better  current  position  than  It 
could  if  it  had  districted  properly  In 
1961. 

Fourth,  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
many  State  legislatures,  and  courts  at 
every  level  have  found  it  proper,  practi- 
cal, and,  in  fact,  necessary  to  use  the 
1960  census  as  the  basis  for  delayed  re- 
districtings.  Both  H.R.  2508  as  it  passed 
the  House  and  the  Senate  substitute  al- 
lowed courts  to  base  new  districting  de- 
cisions on  the  1960  census.  Almost  all  the 
acceptable  districting  plans  adopted  by 
the  State  since  1964  have  used  the  1960 
census  as  their  base,  including  my  own 
State  of  Massachusetts,  and  others  like 
Mississippi  and  North  Carolina. 

But  the  decisions  of  the  courts  are 
most  dispositive.  They  remove  the  need 
for  speculation  on  the  constitutional 
significance  of  the  argimients  made 
above.  For  the  assertion  that  the  ob- 
solescence of  the  1960  census  justifies 
delay  in  fair  districting  until  new  figures 
are  available  has  been  made  to  the  courts 
and  rejected  by  them  as  constitutionally 
unsound. 

The  Supreme  Court  itself  has  set  a 
strict  standard  for  promptness  In  voting- 
district  cases.  In  Swann  v.  Adams  <383 
U.S.  210.  1966),  for  example,  It  made 
clear  that  It  would  brook  no  delay  In 
effectuating  the  one-man,  one-vote  rule. 
And  even  after  the  1966  elections  it  has 
continued  to  order  redistricting  despite 
the  lapse  of  time  since  the  1960  census. 
Other  courts  have  followed  suit.  In  Cali- 
fornia, one  of  the  States  most  directly 
interested  in  the  legislation  before  us, 
the  State  supreme  court  specifically  re- 
viewed the  arguments  for  waiting  until 
1970,  and  felt  constitutionally  bound  to 
reject  them. 

Having  found  a  disparity  of  97  per- 
cent between  the  largest  and  smallest 
districts,  this  court,  one  of  the  most 
highly  regarded  State  courts  In  the  Na- 
tion said: 

If  the  departures  from  equally  populous 
districts  were  substantially  less  tlian  they 
are.  It  might  be  Constitutionally  permissible 
to  defer  reapportionment  untU  after  the  1970 
census.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
made  It  clear,  however,  that  the  practical 
difficulties  necessarily  resulting  from  reap- 
portioning cannot  justify  perpetuating  an 
unconstitutional  apjKirtlonment.  (Citing 
Swann  and  Reynolds.) 


And  the  court  added: 

Except  In  those  few  districts  where  by 
chance  uneven  growth  may  have  corrected 
an  Inequality  created  at  the  time  of  the 
1961  apportionment,  reapportionment  pur- 
suant to  the  1960  census  will  not  create 
population-shift  inequalities  that  do  not  al- 
ready exist  under  the  present  apportionment. 

The  court  found  that  "time  is  of  the 
essence."  and  stated  that  it  would  adopt 
a  redistricting  plan  this  December  if  the 
State  legislature  does  not  do  so  first.  The 
legislature  is  now  in  special  session  for 
this  purpose. 

Now  I  ask.  do  we  have  some  better 
basis  for  decision  than  the  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  State  supreme  court?  Have 
we  received  any  briefs  or  testimony  or 
Information  they  did  not  have,  which 
indicates  that  planned  disparity  of  97 
percent  can  somehow  be  constitutional? 
I  think  not,  and  I  think  we  would  be 
deceiving  ourselves  if  we  thought  there 
could  be  any  valid  basis  for  sustaining, 
even  for  one  more  election,  a  situation 
like  that.  The  simple  fact  is  that  If  we 
reject  this  report.  California  will  be  re- 
districted by  its  legislature  or  by  its 
court,  within  1  month.  California's  Con- 
pressmen  and  citizens  will  know  where 
they  stand  once  and  for  all  without  delay 
and  without  confusion. 

The  same  goes  for  New  York.  A  three- 
judge  district  court  found  New  York's 
plan  unconstitutional  last  May.  It  recog- 
nized that  population  shifts  since  1960 
might  affect  the  accuracy  of  a  new  plan 
based  on  the  last  census,  and  suggested 
that  where  such  changes  were  massive 
they  might  be  taken  into  account.  But 
regardless  of  Imperfections,  redistricting 
for  the  1968  elections  was  ruled  to  be 
constitutionally  required.  The  court 
said: 

The  1968  and  1970  Congressional  elections 
ought  to  be  held  In  districts  far  more  equal- 
ized than  they  are  at  present.  There  are 
enough  changes  which  can  be  superimposed 
on  the  present  district*  to  cure  the  moet 
flagrant  Inequalities  .  .  . 

Therefore,  although  not  unmindful  of  the 
risks  and  disturbances  attendant  to  change, 
the  court  assumes  this  risk.  .  .  .  Even  if  per- 
fection cannot  be  achieved  between  now  and 
1973,  improvement  is  worth  the  effort. 

Thus  New  York,  too,  will  have  constitu- 
tional districts  in  1968  unless  we 
interfere. 

The  same  goes  for  Nebraska,  as  I  have 
said,  where  the  three  districts  can  be 
brought  into  line  just  by  changing  two  or 
three  counties,  an  action  which  the  court 
will  surely  order  unless  we  muddy  the 
waters,  and  will  probably  order  no  mat- 
ter what  we  do.  In  fact  even  the  Nebraska 
Congressman  who  would  be  most  directly 
hurt  by  such  an  order — who  happens  to 
be  a  Republican — has  agreed  that  the  bill 
before  us  Is  probably  unconstitutional, 
and  he  voted  against  it  in  the  House. 

The  clear  fact  is  that  the  Constitution 
requires  these  States  to  redistrict.  Their 
present  districts  are  constitutionally  in- 
valid, and  cannot  be  usea.  The  courts  will 
have  available  two  means  of  enforcing 
this  requirement  if  the  conference  report 
Is  adopted.  The  first  would  be  to  declare 
the  bill  unconstitutional.  Since  as  we 
shall  see.  its  provisions  are  so  Interlock- 
ing, and  interdependent,  and  since  there 


Is  no  severability  clause,  the  entire  meas- 
ure would  fall.  Including  the  one-mem- 
ber district  pro\ision  which  Is  of  great 
concern  to  some  House  Members.  The  re- 
sult will  be  that  sometime  after  the  first 
of  the  year,  the  courts  and  legislatures 
win  find  themselves  right  where  they  are 
now.  only  with  much  less  time  until  pri- 
mary day.  Candidates  will  not  know  who 
their  voters  are,  and  vice  versa,  until  the 
last  minute.  If  the  delays  are  extended 
enough,  at-large  elections  will  be  the  only 
solution.  What  we  will  have  passed  will  be 
less  than  a  nullity:  it  will  have  been  an 
Invitation  to  further  delay,  an  excxise  for 
more  obstruction,  and  a  cause  of  exactly 
the  result  our  colleagues  In  the  House 
want  most  to  avoid. 

TRTING     TO     INTERPRET     THE     CONFEBENCE     BILL 

The  second  course  open  to  the  courts 
would  be  to  intrepret  the  bill  In  such  a 
way  that  the  demands  of  the  Constitution 
will  be  met.  This  requires  ignoring  the  in- 
tent of  the  bill's  drafters,  but  if  the  choice 
is  either  to  follow  their  intent  and  In- 
vahdate  the  bill,  or  to  ignore  their  intent 
and  save  the  bill,  some  court.s  may  choose 
the  latter  In  fact  the  language  of  the  bill 
is  rich  and  pregnant  with  meanings  of 
such  variety  and  subtlety  as  to  be  a  law 
student's  dream  and  a  judge's  nightmare. 

The  most  simple  rereading  probably 
falls  in  cloaking  the  bill  with  constitu- 
tionality, but  clearly  indicates  the  range 
of  possible  results.  Since  a  special  census 
must  he  available  for  use  before  a  re- 
districting is  ordered,  a  court  might 
merely  order  the  State  to  obtain  a  special 
census  before  redistricting.  In  some  small 
States,  like  Nebraska,  this  might  be  pos- 
sible even  in  time  for  1968.  although  it 
would  be  a  colossal  waste  of  State  money, 
since  even  under  the  conference  bill,  by 
redistricting  voluntarily,  the  State  can 
use  the  1960  census.  In  larger  States  the 
special  census  would  be  available  only  for 
the  1970  election,  requiring  at-large.  or 
court-drawn,  or  voluntary  1960-based 
districts,  for  1968.  and  new  -permanent" 
census-based  districts  in  1970.  just  in 
time  for  the  decennial  census. 

The  next  reading  Is  that  expounded 
upon  at  length  by  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciarj'  Committee  on  the  fioor 
of  the  House  2  weeks  ago.  He  argued  that 
the  bill  merely  says  "no  State  shall  be 
required  to  redistrict"  without  a  special 
census  meaning  that  a  court  cannot  re- 
quire a  legislature  to  redistrict;  but  he 
pointed  out  that  the  bill  does  not  pre- 
vent a  court  from  itself  redistricting  the 
State  on  the  court's  own  initiative,  using 
whatever  figure  It  wants.  This  magnifi- 
cent exegesis  practically  reads  the  spe- 
cial census  requirement  out  of  the  bill, 
since  a  court  can  use  1960  figures  If  it 
redistricts,  and  the  State  can  still  also 
do  so  If  it  "voluntarily"  redistricts.  TTius, 
for  example,  imder  this  reading  of  the 
bill,  the  courts  in  Nebraska  and  Cali- 
fornia could,  and  probably  would,  adopt 
their  own  redistricting  plans  if  the  State 
refuses  to  redistrict,  although  they  could 
not  order  the  State  to  do  so. 

Under  a  third  reading,  however,  the 
present  court  order  to  the  California 
Legislature  to  redistrict  might  be  perfect- 
ly appropriate.  For  during  the  floor  de- 
bate on  the  original  bill  in  the  House  last 
April,  it  was  made  clear  by  Chairman 
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Celler  that  for  the  purposes  of  these 
bills  a  State  court  would  be  considered 
part  of  the  same  State  government  as  the 
State  legislature,  so  that  any  action  taken 
by  the  State  legislature  on  order  of  the 
State  court  would  be  considered  "volun- 
tarj-"  State  action  not  subject  to  the 
conference  bill.  Thus  a  State  court  order 
to  use  the  1960  census  to  redistrlct  is 
equivalent  to  voluntary  use  of  that 
census  by  the  State  legislature,  and  Is 
proper  even  under  this  bill. 

A  fourth  reading  affects  the  status  of 
at-large  elections.  The  first  sentence  of 
the  bill  requires  a  State  to  redistrict  so 
as  to  have  one  district  for  each  Congress- 
man. However,  the  second  sentence  sayi 
that   no  State  is  required   to   redistrict 
until  it  has  a  special  census  available. 
The  logical  construction  is  that  the  sec- 
ond sentence  operates  as  a  limitation  on 
the  first,  so  that  a  State  is  not  required 
to  redistrict  into  one-member  districts 
until  It  has  a  special  census.  Under  th's 
reading,  Indiana,  for  example,  while  it 
could  not  be  required  to  run  at  large  be- 
cause of  the  third  sentence  of  the  bill 
could   not   be    required   to   redistrict   to 
avoid  an  at-Iarge  election  until  it  had  a 
special  census. 

I  could  go  on  in  this  vein,  but  I  think 
my  message  is  clear  enough  already   To 
make   this  legislation  valid   the   courts 
would  have  to  read  away  major  parts  of 
It    The  trouble  is  that  different  courts 
would  read  away  different  parts.  Differ- 
ent States  would  be  happy  with  different 
readings.  In  general,  the  result  might  be 
that  we  would  find  the  courts  doing  al- 
most exactly  what  they  would  have  done 
without  the  bill,  with  such  minor  distor- 
tions as  adopting  redistricting  plans  in- 
stead   of    ordering    them,    or    allowln'- 
choice  between  "voluntary"  at-large  elec- 
tions and  "voluntary"  redistrictings  nei- 
ther one  of  which  could  be  ordered  But 
in  the  meanwhile  we  would  have  total 
confusion,  lengthy  delays,  clogged  courts 
stymied   legislatures,    and   hundred.^   of 
Congressmen  who  do  not  know  where 
their  next  district  is  coming  from. 

That  state  of  affairs  would  not  be  fair 
to  the  courts;  it  would  not  be  fair  to  our 
colleagues  in  the  House;  and  most  of  all 
It  would  not  be  fair  to  the  Americans 
whom  we  In  the  Senate  also  represent 
We  cannot  in  good  faith  send  to  the 
President  a  bill  which  we  know  is  either 
going  to  be  found  unconstitutional  or  Is 
going  to  be  construed  in  so  manv  differ- 
ent ways  that  \ts  Impact  Is  totally  un- 
predictable. It  is  said  that  the  principal 
motivation  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Hou<;e 
was  the  avoidance  of  at-large  elections. 
But  if  the  bill  Is  voided,  or  construed  in 
certain  ways,  even  this  goal  will  not  be 
achieved.  If  It  Is  a  worthwhile  goal    It 
must  be  met  in  other  ways. 

Our  responsibility  is  clear  and  simple 
We  must  not  establish  precedent  that 
meamngless  and  retrogressive  legislation 
can  pass  If  its  backers  just  keep  trying 
over  and  over.  Persistence  is  no  substi- 
tute for  substance. 

We  must  not  yield  to  those  who  seek 
to  reverse  everj-  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  with  which  they  disagree.  We  must 
not  reverse  the  trend  toward  more  effec- 
tive voting  set  in  motion  by  the  abolition 
of  the  poll  tax  and  the  passage  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  We  cannot  dilute  the 


promise  of  the  Constitution  that  each 
man's  vote  shall  be  "as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable" equal  to  every  other  man's — not 
perfectly  equal,  but  as  equal  as  practi- 
cable. We  must,  therefore,  reject  this 
conference  report. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding.  I  shall  require  about  7  minutes. 
Mr.  President,  with  all  due  deference 
to  the  conference  committee,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  report  of  the  Senate-House 
conference  on  congressional  redistrict- 
ing. I  will  vote  against  acceptance  of  it, 
and  I  earnestly  hope  that  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  also  will  vote  to  reject  It. 

The  issue  which  the  report  presents  Is 
essentially  the  same  issue  with  which 
this  body  dealt  definitively  and.  in  my 
judgment,  properly,  during  the  debate  on 
congressional  redistricting  in  May  and 
June  of  this  year;  that  is,  whether  the 
Congress  may  validly,  or  should  desira- 
bly, enact  a  law  which  would  In  18  States 
which  include  259  Congressmen,  delay  for 
0  years  the  eiiforcement  of  the  clear  con- 
stitutional mandate  that  each  man's  vote 
for  his  Congressman  counts  as  much  as 
the  next  man's  vote. 

The  American  people  are  familiar 
with  the  nature  of  this  mandate  and 
with  the  brief  history  of  Its  swift  imple- 
mentation by  the  courts  and  the  State 
legislatures.  The  constitutional  basis  for 
fair  districting  begins  w^th  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court's  1964  decision  in  Wesberry 
against  Sanders,  which  established  that 
the  Constitution's  plain  objective  is  that 
of  making  "equal  representation  for 
equal  numbers  of  people  the  fundamen- 
tal goal  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives"~376  U.S.  1.  18.  The  Court  held 
that: 
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The  command  of  Art  I.  sec.  2.  that  Repre- 
senutlves  be  chosen  "by  the  People  of  the 
several  states"  means  that  as  nearly  as  is 
practicable  one  man's  vote  In  a  congressional 
election  Is  to  be  worth  as  much  as  another's 
Id,  at  8. 


Language  in  the  Court's  later  holding 
in  Reynolds  v.  Sims  dll  U.S.  533  578 
11964  m  made  clear  the  suggestion  In 
Wesberr>'  that  there  Is  a  more  exacting 
standard  of  equality  required  in  congres- 
sional districting  than  in  State  legisla- 
tive election  districts. 

Perhaps  because  population  is  so  clear- 
ly the  central,  and  probably  exclusive, 
factor  of  importance  in  congressional  re- 
districting. the  Supreme  Court  has  moved 
more  swiftly  than  in  State  legislative  re- 
districting toward  requiring  near  exact- 
ness of  population  equalitv  among  the 
districts  within  a  State.  The  Court's  lat- 
est decisions  Indicate  that  a  State's  dis- 
trict lines  do  not  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Constitution  if  anv  district's 
population  deviates  more  than  10  per- 
cent above  or  below  the  State's  average 
district  population.  See  Duddleston  v 
Grills  '385  U.S.  455  (1967)  > ;  Kirkpatrick 
V.  Preisler  (385  U.S.  450  (1967i  >. 

These  landmark  decisions  have  worked 
extraordinary  changes  in  the  quality  of 
the  Nation's  representative  Government. 
Since  the  Wesberry  decision,  district  lines 
have  been  reshaped  in  33  States.  Many 
States  redistricted  voluntarily;  some  only 
with  the  encouragement  of  a  court's  or- 


der; and,  in  a  few  States  where  the 
legislatures  could  not  agree,  the  courts 
themselves  redrew  the  lines. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Importance  of 
the  decision  is  dramatically  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  between  1964  and 
1966  lines  in  158  congressional  districts 
were  redrawn,  in  response  to  the  require- 
ments set  down  in  the  Wesberry  decision 
and  others,  and  in  response  to  the  re- 
quirement of  the  Constitution  for  equal 
representation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  conclusion  one  draws  from  these 
events  in  inescapable:  the  determined 
implementation  of  the  principle  of  the 
Wesberry  decision  during  the  past  2V, 
years  has  been  the  backbone  of  the  move- 
ment toward  fair  districting  In  the  Na- 
tion; any  weakening  or  avoidance  of  that 
principle  or  delaying  of  its  implementa- 
tion would  seriously  undermine  pending 
and  future  efforts  at  fulfillment  of  these 
important  constitutional  rights. 

And  let  there  be  no  doubt  that  much 
remains  to  be  done.  There  are  today 
18  States  with  congressional  districts 
which  have  been  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  courts— California.  Indiana 
and  New  Jersey— or  in  which  court  chal- 
lenges are  pending— Texas.  Missouri 
Ohio,  New  York,  and  Florida— or  lii 
which  district  lines  are  vulnerable  to  at- 
tack under  constitutional  standards- 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Iowa 
Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Nebraska.  Penn- 
sylvania, Washington,  and  West  Virginia. 
There  Is  also  the  question  of  gerry- 
mandering—which will  not  be  dealt  with 
today— but  with  which  the  Senate  did 
deal  firmly  in  June.  The  outlawing  of 
this  shoddy  practice— which  has  been 
employed  to  discriminate  against  minor- 
ity parties.  Interests,  groups,  and  races- 
is  essential  to  a  completion  of  the  task  of 
assuring  fair  representation  for  all 
Americans  In  the  U.S.  Congress. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  at  this  point 
that  my  motives  in  my  actions  today  do 
not  spring  from  any  narrow,  local  Inter- 
est. The  State  of  Tennessee  has  no  dis- 
tricting problem  of  which  I  am  aware; 
Its  lines  were  redrawn  only  this  summer 
by  court  order,  after  extensive  considera- 
tion of  the  views  of  all  parties  affected, 
and  to  the  seeming  satisfaction  of  all 
parties. 

Neither  am  I  motivated  by  partisan 
political  Interests.  While  it  Is  true  that 
in  some  States  the  Republican  Party  has 
been  disadvantaged  by  unfair  districting. 
It  Is  equally  true  that  In  other  States  un- 
fair drawing  of  district  lines  has  worked 
against  the  Democrats. 

And  I  have  not  succumbed,  I  hope — 
despite  my  lawyerlike  Inclination  in  that 
direction— to  a  detached  entrancement 
with  the  manipulation  of  barren  legal- 
isms In  an  attempt  to  justify  my  position 
or  prove  my  point. 

Instead  I  am  concerned  about  each  In- 
dividual's right  in  this  democracy  to  the 
most  perfect  form  of  representative  gov- 
ernment possible  under  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. This  concern  is  based  upon  the 
proposition  that  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives is  the  keystone  of  our  Nation's 
representative  form  of  self-government. 
The  process  of  electing  Congressmen  Is 
the  most  effective  means  the  majority  of 
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the  people  have  of  regularly  Imposing 
their  will  upon  the  Central  Government, 
which  in  our  federal  system  is  the  domi- 
nant Government. 

The  primary  means  of  determining 
what  set  of  beliefs  will  be  imposed  upon 
the  Central  Government  is.  of  course, 
our  traditional  system  of  partisan  poli- 
tical competition  In  which  two  national 
parties  contend  for  the  right  t-o  express 
the  ambitions,  desires,  aspirations,  and 
dissent  of  all  Americans. 

Our  Nation  comes  closest  to  true 
representative  government  expressed 
through  political  party  competition  when 
each  man's  vote  counts  as  much  as  the 
next  man's. 

If  a  man  has  only  a  part  of  a  vote, 
the  candidate  of  his  political  party  has 
only  a  part  of  a  fair  opportunity  to  com- 
pet^e  for  the  right  to  speak  for  him  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  his 
Nation  has  a  Government  which  rep- 
resents a  part  of  the  people  more  ade- 
quately than  It  does  the  rest. 

Acting  upon  these  principles  and  this 
belief,  the  Senate,  on  June  8.  passed  by 
a  convincing  margin,  55  to  28,  legislation 
which  would  have  set  definite  legisla- 
tive standards  implementing  and  fully 
consistent  with  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion's strict  one-man,  one-vote  require- 
ment. That  legislation  would  have 
prohibited  the  gerrymandering  of  con- 
gressional districts  and  would  have  per- 
mitted a  population  variance  of  only  10 
percent  between  the  smallest  and  larg- 
est districts  In  a  State  beginning  with 
the  1968  elections. 

The  Senate  action  came  In  the  form  of 
an  amendment  to  a  House-passed  bill, 
and  the  debate  focused  upon  the  same 
issue  upon  which  we  focus  today.  The 
House  version,  H.R.  2508,  would  have 
permitted  a  population  variance  of  30 
percent  between  the  largest  and  the 
smallest  districts  in  the  States — a 
variance  that  clearly  exceeded  the  limits 
permitted  by  the  Constitution.  The  House 
also  would  have  left  the  question  of  ger- 
rymandering to  the  States — or,  in  other 
words,  would  have  left  the  question  of 
gerrymandering  where  it  is  today.  Fi- 
nally, the  House  bill  prohibited  at-large 
elections  for  House  members,  except  In 
Hawaii  and  New  Mexico,  beginning  with 
the  1968  electioris. 

Although  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Judlclarj'  Committee  [Mr. 
Celler]  began  as  early  as  1951  to  gain 
enactment  of  sound  legislative  standards 
for  redistricting,  the  measure  that  came 
to  the  Senate  this  year  from  the  House 
had  not  felt  the  scrutiny  of  careful  public 
hearings.  Indeed,  the  first  real  public 
attention  to  the  bill  was  drawn  briefly 
during  th?  limited  House  debate — largely 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Congressman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  ConyersI — and  dur- 
ing a  more  extended  discussion  in  this 
body. 

Following  the  debate,  the  Senate  re- 
jected the  attempt  by  the  House  to  fash- 
ion legislation  that  would  avoid  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  decision,  amended  the  bill 
to  establish  sound  constitutional  legis- 
lative standards  for  redistricting.  and 
there  was  a  conference. 

The  conference,  despite  diligent  efforts, 
could  not  agree  on  the  gerrymandering 


question  and  on  the  question  of  tem- 
porary and  permanent  standards  govern- 
ing population  variance  between  districts. 

Finally,  on  October  19.  the  conference 
filed  its  report  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. There  was  nothing  In  the 
report  that  was  included  In  the  Senate's 
amendment.  Instead,  the  House  reported 
one  pro\'lsion  which  was  in  the  House 
bill  as  it  originally  came  to  the  Senate, 
and  one  new  provision  which  had  been 
in  neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate 
version. 

The  part  of  the  report  extracted  from 
the  House  version,  and  later  agreed  to 
by  the  Senate,  made  illegal  at-large  elec- 
tions for  House  Members,  except  In  Ha- 
waii and  New  Mexico,  for  the  1968  and 
1970  elections. 

This  provision  reflected  a  widespread, 
and  justifiable.  I  think,  concern  among 
House  Members  that  a  Federal  court 
faced  with  a  recalcitrant  State  legisla- 
ture might  simply  order  all  members  of 
that  State's  delegation  to  run  at  large 
in  the  1963  or  1970  elections. 

Such  a  result  would  be  an  unwelcome 
distortion  of  the  political  process.  A 
strength  of  the  House  Is  that  Its  Mem- 
bers represent  narrowly  defined  groups 
of  people.  In  all  but  the  smallest  States, 
a  Member  elected  from  a  district  can  pay 
closer  attention  to  the  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  individual  constituents  than  can 
a  Senator  or  a  Representative  at  large 
who  must  represent  many  more  in- 
dividuals. 

The  desirability  of  Congress  acting 
promptly  and  definitively  to  remove  the 
possilDllity  of  at-large  elections  in  all 
States  with  more  than  one  district  is 
clear.  And  no  one  doubts  that  Congress 
may  properly  enact  such  a  provision  pur- 
suant to  its  constitutional  power  under 
article  I,  section  4.  to  alter  regulations 
governing  the  times,  places,  and  manner 
of  holding  elections  for  Senators  and 
Representatives. 

The  problem  with  the  at-large  prohibi- 
tion contained  In  the  conference  report 
is  that  the  prohibition  is  Inseparably 
connected  to  another  provision  regarding 
special  Federal  censuses  which,  I  am 
convinced  and  as  I  will  explain  in  a 
moment.  Is  unconstitutional. 

If  the  courts  declare  the  one  part  un- 
constitutional, the  at-large  prohibition 
will  also  fall,  for  there  Is  no  severability 
clause  contained  In  the  report. 

The  result  will  be.  if  this  report  is  en- 
acted and  then  found  unconstitutional, 
to  heighten  the  possibility  of  at-large 
elections  In  1968  for  the  259  Members  of 
Congress  in  those  18  States  which  are 
now  under  court  order  to  redistrict,  or  in 
which  court  challenges  are  pending,  or  in 
which  district  lines  are  vulnerable  under 
constitutional  standards. 

This  Is  so  because,  given  the  usual  de- 
lays in  the  legislative  and  judicial  proc- 
ess, it  may  be  next  spring  before  the 
Supreme  Court  provides  a  definitive 
answer  on  the  constitutionality  of  this 
proposed  legislation.  Until  that  time,  the 
judicial  and  legislative  endeavors  in 
many  of  these  18  States  probably  will 
grind  to  a  halt  awaiting  the  Court's  de- 
cision. After  that  decision,  there  may  not 
be  time  to  convene  the  legislature  in 
order  to  redistrict.  The  courts  could  then 


either  draw  the  lines  themselves — which 
has  only  happened  In  Arizona,  Illinois, 
Maryland,  Montana,  and  Tennessee — or 
order  at-large  elections. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  a 
vote  to  accept  this  conference  report  is 
a  vote  for  increasing  the  possibility  of 
at-large  elections  for  House  Members  in 
1968.  From  the  point  of  view  of  those 
concerned  about  at-large  elections,  no 
bill  is  better  than  this  bill. 

The  most  effective  way  to  prohibit 
at-large  elections  will  be  to  pass  separate 
legislation,  unclouded  by  doubts  of  con- 
stitutionality, that  immediately  and  fi- 
nally bans  at-large  elections  in  all  States. 
I  have  indicated  my  firm  intention  to  at- 
tach to  some  pending  business  in  the 
Senate  an  amendment  that  will  do 
exactly  this.  I  reiterate  my  intention  to 
do  so.  I  feel  confident  that  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  will  accept  such 
an  amendment. 

Therefore,  for  those  Senators  con- 
cerned about  at-large  elections,  I  sub- 
mit that  the  most  effective  method  of 
prohibiting  such  elections  is  to  vote 
against  acceptance  of  this  conference 
report — which  heightens  the  possibility 
of  at-large  elections — and  to  vote  for 
my  amendment  to  ban  such  elections. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  suggested 
treatment  of  the  at-large  elections  is- 
sue should  satisfy  those  with  qualms 
about  voting  against  a  report  contain- 
ing an  at-large  election  prohibition,  and 
that  the  remainder  of  the  debate  might 
focus  upon  the  question  whether  the 
special  census  provision  is  unconstitu- 
tional and  bad  policy  and  whether  there- 
fore the  report  should  be  rejected  by  the 
Senate. 

Tlie  second  sentence  of  the  conference 
report  pro'vides  that  no  State  shall  be 
required  to  redistrict  prior  to  the 
Nineteenth  Federal  Decennial  Census 
unless  the  results  of  a  special  Federal 
census  conducted  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
August  26,  1954,  as  amended,  are  avail- 
able for  use. 

The  justification  for  this  provision,  ac- 
cording to  the  House  managers  of  the  bill, 
is  that: 

Changes  that  have  occurred  In  the  struc- 
ture of  the  U.S.  popiilatlon  since  1960  are  too 
vast  In  many  Instances  to  permit  any  rea- 
sonable degree  of  accuracy  In  establishing 
district  lines  on  the  basis  of  the  1960  census 
data. 

The  expense  and  effort  involved  In  con- 
gressional redistricting  should  not  be  de- 
voted to  an  enterprise  that  necessarily  in 
many  states  must  be  so  inaccurate  as  to  be 
unreasonable  when  based  on  1960  census 
data.  It  Is  preferable  to  wait  untU  the  19th 
decennial  data  Is  available  If  updated  special 
census  data  Is  not  available. 

I  should  like  to  respond  In  the  follow- 
ing way  to  the  arguments  in  favor  of  this 
new  provision  which  was  in  neither  the 
original  House  bill  nor  the  original  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  the  House  bill,  but 
was  developed  In  the  conference. 

First,  if  this  provision  Is  saying  to  the 
courts.  "You  cannot  order  a  State  to  re- 
district unless  that  State  voluntarily 
agrees  to  pay  for  and  provide  a  special 
Federal  census,"  then  the  legislation  is 
unconstitutional  because  It  permits  a 
State  the  option  of  declining  to  redis- 
trict by  refusing  to  authorize  and  pay  for 
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a  special  Federal  census.  There  Is  no 
question  that  Congress  can  act,  as  the 
Senate  did  In  June,  to  estabhsh  more  de- 
fined standards  within  the  limits  set  bv 
the  Constitution. 

There  Is  equally  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  congressional  action  which  at- 
tempts, as  this  special  census  provision 
does,  to  limit  the  Supreme  Court's  defi- 
nition of  the  Constitution  will  be  ruled 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution. 

This  provision  Is  repugnant  to  the 
Constitution  because  it  permits  the  State 
the  option  to  withdraw  from  the  court's 
jurisdiction  over  Implementation  of  the 
one-man,  one-vote  principle. 

But  it  has  been  suggested  by  propo- 
nents of  the  report  that  because  the  leg- 
islation has  a  presumption  of  constitu- 
tionality, we  should  Interpret  the  spe- 
cial census  provision  in  a  way  that  might 
be  constitutional. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  nothing 
in  the  bill  prohibits  a  State  from  volun- 
tarily redistricting  on  the  basis  of  1960 
census  figures.  It  has  also  been  suggest- 
ed that  a  Federal  court  could  itself  re- 
draw the  State's  lines  on  the  basis  of  the 
I960  census  figures. 

Finally,  it  is  suggested  that  even  If 
there  is  some  unconstitutional  aspect 
to  the  legislation,  that  this  legislation 
serves  only  as  an  admonition  to  the 
courts. 

Such  arguments  certainly  create  con- 
fusion about  the  justification  for  the  spe- 
cial census  provision.  If  the  purpose  of 
the  provision  is  to  establish  a  congres- 
sional  policy   against   the   use   of    1960 
census  figures,  then  why  should  the  1960 
figures  be  bad  only  when  Federal  courts 
order  a   State  legislature   to  draw  new 
district  lines?  Why  are  1960  figures  also 
not  outdated  when  Federal  courts  them- 
selves redraw  district  lines,  or  when  a 
State  decides  to  redistrict.  or  even  when 
a  State  court — as  in  the  California  sit- 
uation—has ordered  a  legislature  to  re- 
district?  One  must  conclude  that  there 
must  be  some  reason  other  than  the  in- 
accuracy of  1960  census  figures  to  justify 
our  acceptance   of   this  special   census 
provision. 

The  only  other  interpretation  is  that 
the  Congress  is  either  admonishing  or 
ordering  the  courts  not  to  require  any 
State  to  redistrict  until  the  1972  elec- 
tions unless  it  voluntarily  agrees  to  do 
so. 

This  interpretation  is  suggested  In  the 
remarks   of   the   distinguished   Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI,  made  on 
the  Senate  fioor  on  October  31,  Record 
page  30635,  where  he  says: 

The  language  of  the  conference  report  Is 
simple  and  direct.  It  accomplished  Its  ob- 
jective very  well.  In  short,  no  state  shall  be 
forced  to  redistrict  prior  to  the  1970  census: 
however,  a  state  can  voluntarily  redistrict  at 
any  time.  It  also  prohibits  at-Iarge  elections 
except  for  the  states  of  Hawaii  and  New 
Mexico.  This  and  nothing  more  Is  the  Intent 
of  the  bin. 


In  short,  the  Senator  seems  to  be  say- 
mg  that  this  bill  is  designed  to  delay  re- 
districting  in  all  States  which  do  not 
voluntarily  decide  to  redistrict  until  after 
the  1970  census  is  completed. 

Mr.  President,  after  the  congressional 
redistricting  bill  was  sent  to  conference 
and  returned,  first  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  then  to  the  Senate    I 


find,  upon  close  examination,  that  not 
one  provision  of  the  amended  Senate  ver- 
sion of  this  bill  was  retained  in  confer- 
ence. The  House  provision  against  run- 
ning at-large  was  ehmlnated  in  the  Sen- 
ate form,  but  restored  in  conference  The 
provision  against  gerrymandering  in  the 
Senate  form  was  eliminated  in  coiifer- 
ence.  The  provision  dealing  with  the  per- 
manent limitation  of  not  more  than  10 
percent  variation  between  districts  was 
eliminated  in  conference;   and  we  are 
presented,  Mr.  President,  vv:th  a  confer- 
ence report  which  is,  in  fact  and  deed  a 
complete  innovation  of  that  committee 
and   which  has   the   practical   effect  of 
doing  two  things,  in  my  judgment:  First 
depriving  the  Federal  judiciary  of  any 
effective    right    to    review    the    inade- 
quacies  of   redistricting  prior  to    1972- 
and  second,  heightening  the  possibility 
and  advancing  the  probability  that  this 
Nation  may  be  faced  with  at-large  elec- 
tions in  many  of  our  States  in  1968 

The  reason  for  that,  Mr.  President  in 
my  judgment,  is  that  a  close  reading  of 
the  conference  version  of  the  bill  will 
disclose  that  there  is  no  severability 
clause  to  establish  the  independence  of 
the  provision  which  defers  redistricting 
until  1972  from  the  provision  which  pro- 
hibits at-large  elections. 

If  the  courts  find,  and  I  feel  they  will 
find,  that  this  conference  report  Is  un- 
constitutional, if  any  part  of  the  bill 
falls,  the  entire  bill  will  fall,  and  we 
will  have  no  prohibition  against  at-large 
elections. 

In  conclusion,  it  therefore  seems  to  me 
that   there  is  no   way   to  interpret  the 
bill  In  a  way  that  is  both  reasonable  and 
consistent  with  the  Constitution.  It  must 
be  read  either  to  be  unconstitutional  or 
to  mean  nothing.  It  does  not  establish  a 
congressional  policy  against  the  use  of 
tne  1960  census  figures:   First,  because 
it   unreasonably  permits  the  figures   to 
be  used  in  all  types  of  situations  but  one- 
and  second,  because  It  could  not  estab- 
lish such  a  policy  since  the  courts  have 
repeatedly  ruled  that,  whatever  the  in- 
accuracies of  those  figures,   there   will 
continue  to  be  court-ordered  redistrict- 
n!«^2^  ^'  "'■"'  ^  '^o^e  on  the  basis  of 
1960  figures.  If  the  justification  for  the 
special  census  provision  is  to  delay  re- 
districting until  1972  unless  a  State  vol- 
untarily elects  to  do  so,  it  is  clearly  un- 
constitutional. If  the  justification  for  It 
is  to  "admonish"  the  courts  to  delay  re- 
districting until   1972.  the  legislation  is 
either  suggesting  that  the  courts  over- 
rule themselves,  which  is  not  likely  or  It 
means  nothing. 

So.  Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  earlier 
I  shall  vote  against  this  conference  re- 
port, for  I  feel  that  in  this  instance  no 
bill  is  better  than  this  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 7  minutes  have  expired 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  for  1  additional 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  control  of  the  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  believe  I  yielded  control 
Of  the  entire  time  in  opposition  to  the 
conference  report  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  got  half,  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  got  half 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  understand 
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Knf^^  ^^^-  ^'■-  Pi'esldent,  I  feel  that  no 
bill  Is  better  than  this  bill,  for  thew 
reasons :  ^^ 

Because  of  the  heightened  possibility 
of  at-large  elections. 

Because  of  the  Iniquitous  possibility  of 
deferring  any  sort  of  redress  for  in- 
equalities  of  congressional  districts  for 
5  full  years. 

And  because  I  feel  that  this  body  and 

,.r!.,^°"^'"^^^'  ^^^®  another  alternative 
While  It  is  true  that  under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  the  conference  report  can- 
not be  amended.  I  would  respectfully 
urge  and  hope  that  my  fellow  Senators 
will  vote  down  the  conference  report 
vote  no,  vote  against  it,  and  then  at  a 
subsequent  time,  I  shall  propose  simple 
legislation  which  would  directly  ex- 
plicitly, and  very  clearly  prohibit  elec- 
tions at  large,  thus  accomplishing  what 
we  must  do  If  we  are  to  avoid  one  of  the 
serious  risks  and  dangers  that  I  believe 
are  presented  and  heightened  by  the 
pending  legislation  in  Its  present  state 

Mr  President,  I  have  previously  stated 
on  this  floor  that  I  Intended  to  introduce 
such  legislation  as  an  amendment  to 
appropriate  pending  legislation.  If  the 
Senate  does  concur  in  disapproval  of  this 
conference  report,  then  I  propose  to 
amend  accordingly  the  first  and  con- 
venient and  appropriate  piece  of  legis- 
lation, so  that  the  Senate  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  a  straightforward 
prohibition  against  at-large  elections 
without  having  to  run  the  risks  that  this 
conference  report  presents,  and  without 
having  to  saddle  the  country  with  con- 
gressional districting  Inequality  until 
1972. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  support  the  position 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
:Mr.  Kennedy]  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker]. 

Mr.  President,  last  May  the  Senate 
took  historic  action  in  approving  a  bill 
which  provided  valuable  guidelines  for 
State  legislatures  to  follow  in  drawing 
congressional  districts.  The  bill  would 
have  allowed  no  more  than  a  10-percent 
population  deviation  between  the  largest 
and  smallest  congressional  districts  In  a 
State,  and  would  have  provided  safe- 
guards against  gerrymandering  of  dis- 
trict lines.  The  bill  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate, in  short,  supported  the  constitu- 
tional principle  of  one  man.  one  vote,  and 
gave  State  legislatures  and  the  courts  a 
proper  blueprint  for  Implementing  the 
mandate  of  the  Constitution. 

I  deeply  regret  that  this  excellent  Sen- 
ate bill  was  not  approved  In  conference 
For  many  months,  the  conference 
labored  In  attempting  to  resolve  dlfifer- 
ences  between  the  Senate  and  House 
bills,  but  finally  It  was  determined  that 
the  differences  ran  too  deeply  and  that 
no  meeting  of  the  minds  was  possible  on 
the  key  Issues  of  population  variances 
or  gerrymandering. 

There  were,  however,  two  matters  on 
which  a  majority  of  the  conferees  were 
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able  to  agree — that,  except  for  Hawaii 
and  New  Mexico,  Representatives  in 
Congress  shall  be  elected  from  single- 
member  districts  and  not  at  large,  and 
that  no  State  shall  be  required  to  redis- 
trict until  after  the  1970  census,  unless 
a  special  census  Is  taken  earlier  in  that 
Stale  to  update  the  1960  population 
figures. 

I  believe  that  this  second  provision — 
placing  an  embargo  on  congressional  dis- 
tricting for  at  least  two  congressional 
elections,  until  after  the  results  of  the 
1970  census  are  known — is,  at  best,  of 
dubious  constitutionality.  Although  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  may  argue  that  the 
1960  census  figures  are  so  outdated  that 
they  cannot  be  rtUable  guides  for  im- 
plementing the  one-man,  one-vote  piin- 
ciple,  I  believe  it  is  even  less  reasonable 
to  acquiesce  in  an  apportionment  which 
was  made  without  any  attempt  whatso- 
ever to  conform  to  this  principle.  Obvi- 
ously, it  would  be  desirable  to  have  con- 
gressional districting  based  on  current 
population  figures.  But  the  absence  of 
current  data  cannot  be  a  ground  for 
wholly  ignoring  the  Constitutions  man- 
date. If  we  do  not  have  current  data, 
we  must  use  the  best  that  is  available 
To  do  otherwise  Is  to  flout  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

In  my  judgment,  if  Congress  approves 
this  bill,  we  will  spawn  vast  confusion  in 
the  State  legislatures  and  more  contro- 
versy in  the  courts.  State  legislatures  al- 
ready under  court  orders  to  redistrict 
will  take  this  congressional  act  as  an  ex- 
cuse to  disregard  the  orders.  And  those 
of  us  who  have  served  in  State  legisla- 
tures know  that  they  do  not  need  much 
excuse.  Litigation  will  ensue  which  ulti- 
mately can  only  be  resolved  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  the  course  of  htiga- 
tion  will  take  well  into  1968. 

In  May  or  June  of  1968 — with  a  con- 
gressional election  looming  around  the 
corner— I  believe  It  most  hkely  that  the 
Supreme  Court  will  declare  this  embargo 
on  reapportionment  unconstitutional.  At 
that  point,  no  Congressmen  in  the  chal- 
lenged States  will  know  where  he  stands. 
No  citizen  in  those  States  will  know  who 
will  be  representing  his  district,  or  whose 
record  he  should  be  evaluating  for  pur- 
poses of  casting  his  vote.  In  short,  the 
political  processes  of  a  great  number  of 
States  will  be  thrown  into  considerable 
disarray.  This  situation  can  and  should 
be  avoided.  The  confusion  will  not  be 
the  fault  of  the  courts.  It  will  not  be  the 
fault  of  the  one-man,  one-vote  princi- 
ple. The  confusion  will  have  been  cre- 
ated by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
which  will  have  led  the  State  legisla- 
tures down  an  improper,  constitutionally 
Impermissible  path. 

The  confusion  will  have  been  created 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
adopting  a  conference  committee  re- 
port which  the  junior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  characterized  as  unclear, 
unconstitutional,  and  unconscionable. 

This  situation  can  and  should  be 
avoided. 

We  can  avoid  this  situation  easily,  di- 
rectly, and  firmly  by  rejecting  the  con- 
ference committee  report. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  take  this  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 


President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Permsylvania  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing bill  is  a  bad  bill.  It  is  one  of  the  worst 
bills  that  I  think  has  been  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  during  the  years  in 
which  I  have  been  here. 

I  hope  the  conference  report  will  be 
rejected.  However,  I  shall  leave  to  others, 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tvcmcs],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker],  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin]  the  de- 
tailed arguments  as  to  why  the  pending 
bill  is  a  bad  bill. 

I  would  rather  turn  to  a  discussion  of 
a  parliamentary  procedure  which  I  think 
has  been  violated  in  a  most  unfortunate 
way  in  connection  with  the  appointment 
of  conferees  to  the  pending  bill. 

Since  the  time  of  Jefferson,  the  princi- 
ple has  been  acknowledged  that  the 
majority  of  conferees  from  a  given  House 
should  represent  the  prevailing  view  of 
that  body  on  the  bill  to  be  considered. 
The  current  manual  states  that  this 
is  Senate  practice.  There  is  no  rule  which 
establishes  this  practice.  It  is  merely 
established  by  a  long  series  of  precedents. 
When  the  issue  has  been  raised  that 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  conferees  had 
voted  against  the  position  of  the  Senate, 
on  numerous  occasions  the  conferees 
have  in  good  conscience  resigned  of  their 
own  will — because  they  were  gentlemen 
of  honor — in  order  to  assure  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  conferees  going  into  con- 
ference with  the  House  should  support 
the  views  of  the  Senate. 

I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  admiration 
and,  indeed,  my  respect  for  the  conferees 
who  undertook  to  represent  the  Senate 
in  this  matter.  They  are  men  of  honor. 
I  would  never  suggest  otherwise. 

I  doubt  whether  this  matter  was  ap- 
propriately called  to  their  attention. 
Let  me  call  the  roll. 

Senator  Eastland,  a  conferee,  voted 
"no"  on  the  Senate  bill. 

Senator  Ervin,  a  conferee,  voted  "no" 
on  the  Senate  bill. 

Senator  McClellan,  a  conferee,  voted 
"no"  on  the  Senate  bill. 

Senator  Hruska,  a  conferee,  voted  "no" 
on  the  Senate  bill. 

Senator  Dirksen,  a  conferee,  voted 
"no"  on  the  Senate  bill. 

The  only  conferee  who  was  prepared 
by  his  vote  to  support  the  position  of 
the  Senate  was  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy),  and  he  went 
into  that  conference  with  five  of  his  col- 
leagues who  had  opposed  him  in  his  suc- 
cessful and  victorious  effort  to  persuade 
the  Senate  to  adopt  a  good  reapportion- 
ment bill.  What  chance  did  he  have? 
Obviously  none,  as  this  conference  bill 
Indicates. 

I  think  that  we  ought  to  reject  the  con- 
ference report  and  that  in  good  con- 
science five  of  the  six  Senate  conferees 
should  resign,  and  that  conferees  who 
believe  in  fair  and  equitable  apportion- 
ment of  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives should  be  appointed  in  their 
stead.  We  should  go  back  to  conference 
and  do  what  we  can,  with  these  new 


conferees  who  believe  In  what  the  Senate 
believes  in.  to  bring  back  a  bill  which  we 
can  conscientiously  support. 

I  will  vote  against  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  when  it 
comes  to  selecting  Members  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  one  man's 
vote  should  be  worth  as  much  as  an- 
olhers.  This  principle  was  established  in 
the  Constitution,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
has  sought  to  give  meaning  to  the  prin- 
ciple through  its  decision  in  Wesherry 
V.  Sanders   '376  U.S.  1,  8  il964)  *. 

Although  Congress  has  the  opportu- 
nity and  the  responsibility,  under  the 
Constitution,  to  implement  this  funda- 
mental principle  by  enacting  appropriate 
legislation,  the  conference  report  before 
us  does  not  achieve  that  worthy  purpose. 

11:16  legislation  proposed  in  the  con- 
ference agreement  is  inadequate  and  un- 
acceptable from  a  policy  standpoint. 
Furthermore,  the  legislation  is  uncon- 
stitutional, in  my  opinion;  and  I  find  it 
necessarj-,  therefore,  to  oppose  it. 

In  April,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  H.R.  2508,  a  bill  which  purported 
to  establish  standards  for  congressional 
redistricting. 

In  June,  the  Senate  passed  a  much 
better  substitute  measure  which  in- 
cluded a  10-percent  limit  on  the  per- 
missible population  variation  between 
the  largest  and  smallest  congressional 
disiricts  in  a  State;  a  provision  to  guard 
against  gerrj'mandering ;  a  requirement 
that  necessary  redistricting  be  com- 
pleted in  time  for  the  1968  elections;  and 
an  assurance  that  no  State  would  hold 
at-large  congressional  elections  to  select 
more  than  one  Representative. 

Ordinarily,  a  conference  agreement 
refiects  compromise  between  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  legislation.  But.  in 
this  Instance,  the  agreement  does  not 
represent  middle  ground.  Instead,  it  is 
a  departure,  in  important  respects,  from 
both  bills. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  a  10-per- 
cent aUowance  for  population  variation: 
the  House  bill  provided  for  30  percent. 
The  conference  report  sets  no  limit 
whatsoever. 

Both  bills  would  have  established  per- 
manent limitations  as  to  population  vari- 
ation; but  the  bills  differed  as  to  whether 
the  limitations  would  become  effective 
in  1938  or  in  1972.  The  conference  re- 
port provides  for  no  permanent  stand- 
ards whatsoever  as  to  population  varia- 
tion. 

The  conference  agreement  purports  to 
bar  at-large  elections — but  then  it  pro- 
ceeds to  except  Hawaii  and  New  Mexico. 
On  its  face,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
ridiculous  and  should  be  unconstitu- 
tional. If  Hawaii  and  New  Mexico,  each 
of  which  has  two  Members  of  the  House, 
can  elect  their  representatives  in  at-large 
elections,  then  on  what  possible  basis  can 
we  constitutionally  declare  that  other 
States,   such  as   Idaho.   Montana,   and 
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New  Hampshire,  for  example,  may  not 
do  so? 

Mr.  President,  it  strikes  me  that  the 
Nation  would  be  better  off  with  no  legis- 
lation than  would  be  the  case  if  Congress 
should  adopt   this  conference   refwrt. 

The  le:;islatlon  which  it  proposes  does 
not  establish  a  10-perccnt  ceiling — or  any 
other  ceiling — on   population   variation 

It  does  not  deal  at  all  with  the  gerry- 
mandering problem. 

After  two  elections — which  will  select 
Members  of  the  91st  and  92d  Congresses, 
for  which  no  redistrlcting  wouid  be  re- 
quired— this  legislation  would  expire. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  would  not 
be  operative  soon  enough  nor  long 
enough— and  during  its  brief  life  it  would 
accomplish  little  or  nothing.  However,  it 
would  create  considerable  confusion. 

The  conference  report  implies  that 
Congress,  by  enacting  this  legislation, 
could  somehow  suspend  or  postpone  a 
constitutional  right,  or  the  power  of  the 
Federal  judiciary  to  enforce  that  right. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  consti- 
tutional lawyer  could  seriously  advance 
such  a  proposition  in  lisht  of  recent  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  field. 

I  am  certain  that  Michigan  voters  who 
elected  me  in  1966  to  the  U.S.  Senate  did 
not  do  so  with  the  expectation  that  I 
would  postpone  my  responsibilities  as  a 
rienator  unt'l  1970  or  1972.  Congress 
should  not  postpone  or  duck  its  responsi- 
bilities. And  certainly  we  would  be  un- 
wise to  enact  legislation  which  would  give 
rise  only  to  a  5-year  hiatus. 

Mr  President,  because  two  issues  which 
are  totally  different  are  often  confused 
and  interwoven  In  the  minds  of  many 
people,  I  wish  to  draw  a  distinction  that 
is  important  to  bear  in  mind. 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  correctly 
interpreted  article  I  of  the  Constitution 
by  applying  the  one-man,  one-vote  prin- 
ciple to  congressional  districting,  I  wish 
to  emphasize  my  view  that  the  Supreme 
Court  erred  when  it  interpreted  the  14th 
amendment  to  require  that  both  houses 
of  a  State  legislature  be  apportioned 
strictly  on  a  population  basis  regardless 
of  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  the  State. 

The  Supreme  Court  went  too  far.  in 
my  view,  when  it  ruled  in  Lucas  v. 
Colorado  '211  U.S.  713 >,  that  the  people 
of  a  State  do  not  have  the  power  to 
establish  one  house  of  a  bicameral  legis- 
lature on  a  basis  other  than  population- 
even  when  such  a  system  is  overwhelm- 
ingly adopted  in  a  referendum  by  the 
people— voting  one  man,  one  vote. 

Because  I  believe  the  Supreme  Court 
went  too  far  in  Sims  and  Lucas,  I  have 
consistently  supported  the  call  by  Senator 
DiRKSEN  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  reverse  the  Court  on  this  point. 

Under  our  Federal  system,  of  course, 
only  one  House  of  Congress  is  appor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  population.  And  the 
business  now  before  the  Senate  is  to  make 
sure  that  representation  in  that  one 
House  will,  in  fact,  be  based  on  popula- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  ask  that  I  be  permit- 
ted to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan, 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  Supreme  Court  reached  far  beyond 
the  Intent  of  the  Constitution's  framers 
when  It  ruled  that  both  houses  of  a  State 
legislature  must  necessarily  be  appor- 
tioned solely  on  a  population  basis. 
There  is  nothing  In  the  Constitution  or 
In  the  history  of  the  constitutional  de- 
bates which  should  interfere  with  the 
right  of  the  people  in  a  State  to  establish 
a  legislative  system  similar  to  the  Fed- 
eral system,  particularly  if  they  choose 
to  do  so  by  a  referendum,  voting  one 
man,  one  vote. 

Mr.  President,  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciples involved  in  apportioning  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  are  not  iden- 
tical to  those  which  govern  establish- 
ment of  a  bicameral  State  legislature.  I 
have  chosen  to  focus  briefly  on  this  mat- 
ter because  there  seems  to  be  consider- 
able confusion  and  an  unfortunate  tend- 
ency in  the  minds  of  many  to  equate  the 
two  situations. 

I  am  proud  that  the  State  of  Michigan 
ranks  fourth  among  the  50  States  In  the 
effort  to  give  meaning  to  the  one-man. 
one-vote  principle  as  it  applies  to  ap- 
portionment of  seats  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  Michigan,  the  per- 
centage by  which  the  population  of  the 
largest  House  district  exceeds  the  popu- 
lation of  the  smallest  House  district  is 
only  3.4  percent — which  Is  clearly  within 
any  reasonable  guideline  or  limitation. 

As  a  Republican.  I  am  also  glad  to 
know,  as  the  distinguished  junior  sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker]  has 
pointed  out,  that  Republicans  provided 
leadership  in  Tennessee  in  advancing  the 
cause  which  finally  culminated  in  the 
landmark  decision  of  Baker  against 
Carr. 

But  the  constitutional  right  of  equal 
representation  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  not  a  State  issue  or  a 
party  issue — it  is  a  national  issue.  It  Is  a 
right  which  should  not  and  cannot  be 
postponed  until  1972. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see in  appealing  for  rejection  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  yield 
me  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr  President,  whether  a  bill  is  good 
or  bad  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  upon 
the  circumstances  which  exist  at  the  time 
the  decision  on  that  bill  is  made. 

In  my  opinion,  this  conference  report 
is  as  good  as  we  could  obtain  under  the 
existing  circumstances.  The  alternative 
that  has  been  pointed  out  many  times 
today,  is  no  bill  at  all. 

As  one  of  the  conferees  who  attended 
all  conference  meetings,  I  can  assure 
everyone  that  a  genuine  and  sincere  ef- 
fort was  made  to  reconcile  the  House  and 
the  Senate  bills. 

The  conferees  acted  in  good  faith,  but 
on  many  points  we  were  unable  to  reach 
agreement.  In  this  connection,  atten- 
tion should  be  directed  to  the  fact  that 
on  June  27,  1967.  the  conference  com- 
mittee reported  a  compromise  measure. 
It  was  a  much  more  comprehensive  re- 


port than  the  one  now  being  considered, 
but  when  it  reached  the  floor  of  the 
House,  unanimous  consent  was  obtained 
to  recommit  it  to  the  conference  com- 
mittee. The  report  before  us  is  a  much 
different  proposal  than  the  agreement 
In  the  June  27  report. 

This  fact  is  overlooked  when  It  Is 
charged  that  there  was  no  bona  fide  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  the  House  and  Senate 
versions.  There  was  such  an  effort.  And 
it  was  made  in  good  faith.  The  result  of 
this  good  faith  effort  is  the  conference 
report  we  now  have  before  us.  It  is  brief; 
nevertheless,  it  embodies  the  only  agree- 
ment that  could  be  obtained. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  on  my 
time,  or  would  he  prefer  that  I  wait? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  On 
the  question  of  compromise.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  it  Is  Important 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  for  a  question 
If  the  Senator  wishes  to  make  a  state- 
ment, he  should  make  it  on  his  own  time 

Mr,  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
willing  to  make  it  on  my  own  time.  Mr. 
President,  is  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
familiar  with  the  remarks  made  by  Rep- 
resentative Mathias  of  Maryland,  one  of 
the  conferees,  in  the  House  debate?  I 
shall  read  a  brief  excerpt,  and  ask  the 
Senator  whether  he  is  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  Mathias  said : 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  House  conferees 
had  agreed  to  accept  the  House  Interim  pro- 
visions and  the  Senate  permanent  provisions 
for  congressional  districts.  This  would  have 
been  an  honest  compromise. 

Then,  in  response  to  an  inquiry.  Rep- 
resentative Mathias  of  Maryland  con- 
tinued : 

If  the  gentleman  Is  Interested  in  those 
subjects,  the  thing  to  do  Is  to  send  the  re- 
port back  to  the  other  body  as  written,  to 
let  the  other  body  give  Instructions  to  Its 
conferees,  because  that  Is  where  the  trouble 
Is  on  those  questions. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  familiar  with  those  questions 
that  were  raised  by  a  Member  of  the 
House  conferees,  who  Is  one  of  the  archi- 
tects of  what  appeared  to  many  of  us — 
both  those  who  supported  the  proposal 
In  the  House  and  myself — as  a  reason- 
able compromise. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes;  I  am  familiar  with 
those  questions.  I  will  point  out,  however, 
It  was  also  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Mathias!  who  said  in  debate 
in  the  House  that  he  would  vote  for  the 
conference  report  since  it  was  the  best 
we  could  do. 

Mr.  President,  the  vote  in  the  other 
body  on  passage  of  this  conference  re- 
port was  241  to  105.  It  is  a  matter  pri- 
marily affecting  the  other  body,  and  the 
report  is  a  reasonable  compromise; 
therefore,  comity  should  be  extended  by 
the  Senate  to  accommodate  the  pref- 
erence of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  prefer  to  yield 
after  I  have  finished  developing  a  point. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  said 
about  one  man,  one  vote.  It  is  asserted 
repeatedly  that  one  man's  vote  should 
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be  worth  as  much  as  the  vote  of  another 
man.  I  subscribe  to  that  theory,  but  with 
certain  limitations.  An  example  of  such 
a  limitation  was  mentioned  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  when  he  stated  that 
the  14th  amendment  was  wrongfully 
construed  when  the  Supreme  Court  made 
It  applicable  to  both  houses  of  State 
legislatures.  It  must  he  remembered, 
however,  that  one  man,  one  vote  will  not 
be  achieved  by  the  rejection  of  this  re- 
port. 

The  1960  population  figures  are  obso- 
lete, and  to  use  them  would  be  to  mag- 
nify the  very  disparity  among  congres- 
sional districts.  Since  1960  there  has 
been  a  great  population  shift.  This  shift 
has  been  among  the  several  States  and 
among  congressional  districts  within 
each  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
chart  showing  the  population  differences 
from  1960  to  1967  of  16  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TOTAL    RESIDENT    POPULATION    CHANGES    IN    SELECTED 
STATES  1960-67 


[In  millionsl 

Stale 

1960           1967 
census      estimate 
(Apr  1)      (July  1) 

Change  1960-67 
Number     Percent 

California 15.7 

Colorado 1.754 

Connecticut 2.535 

Florida 4.952 

Georgia 3.943 

Indiana 4.662 

lo*a 2.758 

Minnesota 3.414 

Missouri 4.320 

Nebraska 1.411 

New  Jersey 6.067 

New  York 16.7 

Ohio.... 9.706 

Pennsylvania...  .  11,3 

Washington 2.853 

West  Virginia 1.860 


19.1 
1.975 
2  925 
5  996 


4. 
4. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
1. 
7. 
18. 


.511 
.999 
.753 
.582 
.605 
.435 
.004 
.3 

10.  462 

11.6 
3.089 
1.798 


+3.4 
-I-.221 
+.390 

-1.045 
^.568 
+  .337 
-.005 
+.168 
+.285 
+.024 
+  .937 

+  1.552 
+.756 
+.307 
4-.  236 
-.063 


+21.9 

+12.6 

+15.4 

+21.1 

+14.4 

+7.2 

-.2 

+4.9 

+6.6 

+  1.7 

+15.4 

+9.2 

+7.8 

-^2.7 

-8.3 

-3.4 


Source:  Bureau  of  Census  Population  Estimates.  Sept.  5. 

1967. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  will  be 
noted  from  this  chart  that  California  had 
an  increase  in  population  of  3.4  million 
from  1960  to  1967.  There  was  a  shift  of 
population  in  Colorado  of  a  quarter  of 
a  million:  in  Florida,  over  a  million; 
Georgia.  500,000;  New  York,  1.5  million: 
New  Jersey,  900,000.  and  Ohio,  700,000. 

By  the  same  token,  while  there  is  an 
estimate  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  as 
to  the  number  of  people  gained  or  lost 
by  a  State,  there  are  no  comparable  esti- 
mates available  as  to  the  population 
shifts  in  the  respective  districts. 

If  this  conference  report  is  rejected, 
we  would  be  forcing  upon  the  courts  the 
admittedly  impossible  task  of  trying  to 
divine  in  some  way  the  respective  popu- 
lations of  these  concessional  districts. 
In  California,  where  estimates  of  county 
population  are  not  even  available,  or  in 
New  York  where  a  similar  situation  ex- 
ists, this  alternative  is  beyond  compre- 
hension. 

Under  these  circiunstances  it  is  sub- 
mitted that  the  one-man,  one-vote  rule 
cannot  be  achieved  by  assigning  to  the 
courts  the  task  of  trying  to  guess  popu- 
lation figures.  Rejection  of  the  confer- 
ence report  would  mean  a  hasty  and  im- 
perfect determination  of  population,  by 


the  court,  in  each  district  Involved.  Of 
course,  this  would  magnify  the  problems 
and  create  new  injustices  rather  than 
correct  old  ones. 

Mr.  President,  the  one-man.  one-vote 
rule  is  an  important  principle,  but  it  is 
not  the  only  one  to  consider.  The  Repre- 
sentative from  Maryland,  Mr.  Mathias, 
called  this  point  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  said, 
among  other  things,  that  one  of  the  most 
important  principles  is  to  achieve  rep- 
resentative government.  Other  elements 
also  are  needed,  such  as  the  stability  of 
political  institutions,  the  familiarity  of 
voters  with  the  candidate  and  his  oppo- 
nent, and  their  respective  records,  prom- 
ises, views,  and  temperaments. 

In  addition,  it  is  important  that  the 
candidates  be  familiar  with  the  various 
aspects  of  their  districts.  They  must 
know  who  they  represent.  They  must 
know  the  characteristics  of  the  popula- 
tion, its  desires,  and  its  different  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  other  attributes.  How 
can  that  be  achieved  if  a  redistrlcting  is 
ordered  prior  to  the  next  Congress;  a  re- 
districting  that  will  be  patently  and  nec- 
essarily inaccurate  and  violative  of  the 
one-man.  one-vote  rule? 

Certainly,  elections  at  large  are  not 
conducive  to  representative  government 
and  should  be  stricken.  This  conference 
report  would  accomplish  this  with  the 
exception  of  Hawaii  and  New  Mexico.  I 
was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  exception 
given  to  those  two  States.  I  am  in  sym- 
pathy, however,  with  the  thoughts  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  that  it  may 
be  an  unconstitutional  exception. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  solu- 
tion is  not  to  condemn  the  entire  con- 
ference report.  The  portion  of  the  report 
that  deals  with  Hawaii  and  New  Mexico 
is  separable  from  the  remainder  of  the 
bill.  There  is  no  separability  clause  in 
the  conference  report.  There  does  not 
have  to  be.  An  elementary  rule  is  that  if 
part  of  an  act  is  unconstitutional,  and 
part  is  constitutional,  then  the  provisions 
shall  be  separated  if  they  are  not  inex- 
tricably connected,  and  the  constitution- 
al pro\-lsion  will  stand. 

In  the  eagerness  to  achieve  storybook 
purity  and  perfection  in  terms  of  the 
one-man,  one-vote  rule,  let  me  caution 
that  if  the  conference  report  is  rejected, 
there  will  be  new  inequities,  new  injus  • 
tices,  and  additional  obstacles  to  the 
achievement  of  effective  government. 

The  report  should  be  approved.  It  will 
provide  stability.  It  would  not  be  nec- 
essary for  the  courts  to  undertake  an  ad- 
mittedly impossible  task  to  order  redis- 
trlcting without  the  facts.  No  violence 
would  be  done  to  the  spirit  of  good  repre- 
sentative government  and  attempts  to 
achieve  It.  The  Supreme  Court  virtually 
has  asked  for  some  Indication  from  Con- 
gress in  this  matter.  Anything  that  is 
reasonable.  I  am  sure,  would  be  favor- 
ably considered  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

There  have  been  many  bland  state- 


ment to  the  effect  that  this  report  is  un- 
constitutional. I  do  not  know  where  that 
facility  of  clairvoyance  arises,  since  so 
many  people  say  that  the  Supreme  Court 
does  not  know  itself,  from  day  to  day, 
where  it  stands  on  various  problems. 

I  would  say  that  the  Supreme  Court 
would  welcome  this  report,  as  an  in- 
dication of  congressional  preference  as 
to  how  this  difficult  problem  should  be 
resolved.  There  are  many  inequities  one 
way,  and  there  are  many  more  inequities 
and  Injustices  the  other  way  On  bal- 
ance. Congress  Is  seeking  to  be  of  as- 
sistance and  say.  "We  choose  this  way. 
Here  it  is." 

We  should  approve  the  conference  re- 
port and  at  a  future  date  tie  it  mto  per- 
manent standards  for  congressional  re- 
districting. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  there  will 
be  a  favorable  vote  on  this  conference 
report. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  me  10 
minutes? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  remains  now? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  24  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  Chair.  I  am  happy  to  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Tennessee,  and  Michigan,  and 
to  ask  all  Senators  to  join  us  in  voting 
down  the  conference  report. 

Mr  President,  the  conference  com- 
mittee on  the  congressional  redistrlcting 
bill  iH.R.  2508'  has  reported  a  bill  con- 
taining the  following  provisions: 

First.  All  States  entitled  to  more  than 
one  Representative  during  the  91st  and 
92d  Congresses  are  required  to  estab- 
lish single-Member  districts — except  that 
the  States  of  Hawaii  and  New  Mexico 
may  continue  to  elect  Representatives  on 
an  at-large  basis. 

Second,  No  State  is  required  to  re- 
district  prior  to  the  1970  decennial  cen- 
sus, unless  there  is  conducted  a  special 
Federal  census,  and  no  State  is  required 
to  elect  its  Representatives  at  large 
prior  to  that  1970  census. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  extremely  disap- 
pointed with  this  conference  agreement. 
Although  authorities  on  constitutional 
law  agree  that  the  Congress  may  prop- 
erly establish  standards  for  State  legis- 
latures to  follow  in  the  creation  of  con- 
gressional districts — under  article  I,  sec- 
tion 4,  of  the  Constitution — I  respectfully 
submit  that  the  conference  agreement 
will  very  likely  be  declared  imconstitu- 
tional  on  two  grounds. 

First,  I  believe  that  the  second  section 
of  the  conference  agreement  may  well 
be  unconstitutional. 

It  would  permit  any  State  not  to  re- 
district  by  not  having  a  special  Federal 
census  before  the  1970  Federal  census  is 
taken.  This  would  permit  the  States  to 
withdraw  unilaterally  from  the  Court's 
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Jurisdiction  over  congressional  redlstrict- 
ing. 

This,  I  am  convinced,  the  Congress 
may  not  do,  for  there  appears  to  be  no 
constitutional  basis  for  this  delegation 
of  authority. 

Moreover,  the  conference  agreement 
would  have  the  effect  of  delaying  until 
the  1972  elections  any  Federal  judicial 
enforcement  of  its  one-man,  one-vote 
ruling  in  congressional  redistricting. 
Aside  from  the  large  number  of  States 
affected — 18  States  represented  by  259 
Congressmen,  more  than  half  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— or  the  enormous  cost  involved 
which  the  18  States  must  pay — one  esti- 
mate Is  that  it  would  cost  these  States 
some  $35  million  for  special  Foderal  cen- 
suses—it is  highly  dubious  that  the  Fed- 
eral courts  would  tolerate  such  a  delay 
in  compliance  with  the  Supreme  Court's 
ruling  on  fair  congressional  districting. 

The  second  ground  on  which  I  believe 
the  conference  agreement  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional is  that  a  State  may  not  elect 
its  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  an  at-large  basis.  Therefore.  I 
believe  that  the  exemption  of  the  States 
of  Hawaii  and  New  Mexico  from  the  re- 
quirement to  elect  Representatives  on  a 
single-district  basis  is  clearly  unconsti- 
tutional. 

The  principle  of  electing  Representa- 
tives by  single-Member  districts  is  firmly 
established  in  our  constitutional  tradi- 
tions. 

The  question  of  representation  in  a  na- 
tional legislative  body  was  debated  at 
great  length  during  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787.  Some  of  the  eminent 
men  wha  went  to  the  Convention  con- 
ceived a  National  Government  as  a 
league  of  States,  each  having  equal  rep- 
resentation at  the  national  level. 

Other  delegates,  disagreeing  strongly 
with  this  approach,  thought  the  National 
Government  ought  to  be  very  close  to 
the  people,  a  personal  government  in 
which  small  areas — each  one  compris- 
Lng  a  small  settlement — would  send  a 
representative  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment. 

Aft«r  extensive  deliberation  on  these 
questions,  the  Convention  agreed  to  a 
settlement  which  has  been  called  the 
great  compromise.  A  bicameral  national 
legislative  body  was  established.  The 
upper  House,  the  Senate,  would  be  made 
up  of  Members  elected  to  represent 
States  for  6-year  terms,  staggered  so  that 
one- third  of  the  membership  would  be 
elected  every  2  years. 

The  lower  House,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, would  be  made  up  of  Mem- 
bers elected  every  2  years  directly  by  the 
people  and.  constitutional  traditions 
show,  from  smaller  political  subdivisions 
of  the  States. 

As  James  Madison  pointed  out  in  his 
classical  work,  '-The  Federalist,"  No.  52, 
Cooke  edition,  at  page  355 : 

.As  It  Is  essential  to  liberty  that  the  govern- 
ment in  general,  should  have  a  common  in- 
terest with  the  people;  so  it  is  particularly 
essential  that  the  branch  i  lower  House  i  of 
It  under  consideration  should  have  an  im- 
mediate dependence  on.  and  Intimate  sym- 
p.ithy  with  the  people. 

The  Convention  thus  conceived  of 
Senators,  representing  entire  States,  as 
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being  the  more  remote  of  the  two  Houses 
from  the  electorate,  while  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  represent- 
ing small  constituencies,  would  be  the 
more  personal  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple and  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  needs  of  their  particular  area  and 
group.  Thus,  as  part  of  this  great  com- 
promise, article  I,  section  2  of  the  Consti- 
tution provided  that  Members  of  the 
House  should  be  chosen  'by  the  People 
of  the  several  States"  and  should  be 
•apportioned  among  the  several  States 
according  to  their  respective  Numbers." 
The  delegates  to  the  Convention,  con- 
cerned that  State  legislatures  might  ap- 
portion House  seats  imequally  and  un- 
fairly, provided  in  article  I,  section  4, 
that  while  the  "Times,  Places  and  Man- 
ner of  holding  Elections"  may  be  left 
to  the  States,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  to  have  the  last  word:  "the 
Congress  may  at  any  time  by  Law  make 
or  alter  such  Regulations,  except  as  to  the 
Places  of  chusing  Senators." 

All  of  this  historic  data  was  taken  pri- 
marily from  three  classical  works  of 
American  history,  as  follows:  James 
Madison  "The  Federalist";  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville,  "Democracy  in  America," 
volume  1;  Max  Farrand.  "The  Records 
of  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787,"  vol- 
ume 1. 

Following  ratification  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, each  State  set  about  to  find  a 
method  which  would  secure  to  the  peo- 
ple that  best  representation. 

In  1842.  when  the  Congress  decided  to 
review  these  methods  of  election,  it  was 
found  that  only  17  of  the  26  States  had 
established  single-Member  Repi-esenta- 
tive  districts,  and  that  the  remaining 
nine  States  allowed  their  Representa- 
tives to  run  at  large. 

Seeking  to  end  the  practice  of  these 
nine  States  of  electing  Congressmen  at 
large  rather  than  from  single-Member 
districts,  and  deciding  that  this  practice 
gave  undue  power  to  the  majority  politi- 
cal party  in  the  State,  Congress  passed 
the  Apportionment  Act  of  June  25.  1842 
<5  Stat.  491  >— the  first  time  it  had  ever 
exercised  its  power  under  article  I,  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Constitution  to  regulate 
election  of  Members  of  the  House. 

That  law  apportioned  Representatives 
among  the  several  States  according  to 
the  Sixth  Decennial  Census,  and  pro- 
vided that — 

In  every  case  where  a  State  is  entitled  to 
more  than  one  RepresentaUve.  the  number 
to  which  each  State  shall  be  entitled  under 
this  apportionment  shall  be  elected  by  dis- 
tricts composed  of  contiguous  territory  equal 
in  number  to  the  number  of  Representatives 
to  which  said  State  may  be  entitled,  no  one 
district  electing  more  than  one  Representa- 
tive. 

With  the  enactment  of  this  law,  the 

Congress  clearly  intended  to  reassert  the 
wishes  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  represent  smaller,  more 
intimate  constituencies. 

In  1862,  Congress  reiterated  its  desire 
for  single-Member  districts  in  the  Reap- 
portionment Act  of  that  year  <12  Stat. 
572 1,  and.  in  1872,  Congress  added  a  re- 
quirement that  districts  should  contain 
"as  nearly  as  practicable"  equal  numbers 
of  inhabitants  ( 17  Stat.  28 ) . 


The  requirement  that  districts  be  com- 
posed of  "compact  territory"  was  added 
in  1901  (31  Stat.  733),  and  all  three  re- 
quirements  were  restated  in  1911  (37 
Stat.  13 1. 

There  was  no  apportionment  act  fol- 
lowing the  1920  census,  but  the  1929  leg- 
islation (46  Stat.  26>  and  the  1941  law 
<55  Stat.  761)  failed  to  repeat  these  re- 
quirements; so  that  since  1929  apportion- 
ment acts  have  contained  none  of  the  re- 
quirements for  single-Member  or  com- 
pact districts,  or  distiicts  having  nearly 
equal  numbers  of  inhabitants. 

For  the  past  38  years,  then,  since  1929 
the  Congress  has  failed  to  fill  the  role 
which  the  framers  of  the  Coiistitution 
envisioned  for  it. 

Nevertheless,  for  more  than  87  years, 
each  State  having  more  than  one  Reore- 
sentative  was  required  to  elect  them  from 
single-Member  districts. 

The  principle  of  electing  Representa- 
tives by  single-Member  districts— called 
by  President  Truman  in  1951  a  "basic 
policy  of  our  Government"— House  Docu- 
ment No.  36,  82d  Congress,  first  session- 
was  therefore  established  more  than  a 
century  ago  in  our  constitutional  law. 

The  provision  of  the  conference  bill  ex- 
empting Hawaii  appears  to  me  to  fly  in 
the  face  of  well-established  constitutional 
law. 

I  consider  the  Hawaii  exemption  par- 
ticularly unreasonable,  unfair,  indefensi- 
ble, and  unconstitutional.  The  conference 
agreement  is  therefore  quite  unaccept- 
able to  me. 

I  have  steadfastly  opposed  such  an  ex- 
emption—during the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's consideration  of  H.R.  2508.  and  dur- 
ing the  Senate  debate  on  the  bill  earlier 
this  year. 

Although  the  committee  agreed  with 
me  and  adopted  my  amendment  to  strike 
the  Hawaii  exemption,  and  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  June  8  did  not 
contain  the  Hawaii  exemption.  I  regret 
and  deplore  its  inclusion  in  the  confer- 
ence bill. 

From  my  study  of  the  debate  which 
took  place  in  the  House  when  the  bill  was 
considered  on  April  27.  it  is  clear  to  me 
that  the  Hawaii  exemption  provision  was 
approved  hastily  and  only  after  perfunc- 
tory debate. 

Full  consideration  of  all  the  factors 
involved  plainly  shows  that  the  Hawaii 
exemption  should  not  have  been  included 
in  the  conference  bill. 

I  strongly  believe,  Mr.  President,  that 
what  is  applicable  to  48  other  States  of 
the  Union  should  be  equally  applicable 
to  Hawaii. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  pur- 
poses of  H.R.  2508  are:  First,  to  require 
that  States  establish  districts  for  the 
election  of  Representatives  in  Congress, 
and  second,  to  provide  that  congressional 
redistricting  be  based  on  the  1970  census 
or  an  up-to-date  special  Federal  census, 
and  thus  implement  the  one  man,  one 
vote  doctrine  of  Wesberry  v.  Sanders 
1 376  U.S.  1,  18  (1964)  ). 

If  these  are  the  reasons  for  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill,  then  why  not  have  them 
applicable  to  all  States?  Why  did  the 
House  exempt  Hawaii  ? 

One  reason  advanced  during  the  House 
debate  on  the  Hawaii  exemption  was  that 
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the  geography  of  the  State  of  Hawaii 
renders  it  difficult  to  draw  district  lines. 

This  is  absolutely  untrue. 

Ever  since  Hawaii's  annexation  to  the 
United  States  in  1898  and  the  election  of 
the  first  Territorial  Legislature  in  1900, 
territorial  senators  and  representatives 
were  elected  to  the  bicameral  legislature 
according  to  senatorial  and  representa- 
tive districts,  Hawaii  Organic  Act  of  April 
30. 1900. 

In  fact  we  have  only  recently  reappor- 
tioned both  houses  of  our  State  legisla- 
ture— so  that  district  lines  had  to  be 
redrawn  for  both  the  senate,  in  1966.  with 
eight  senatorial  districts,  and  for  the 
house,  in  1959.  with  18  representative 
districts. 

Having  this  long  history  and  experi- 
ence in  drawing  district  lines  among  the 
eight  major  islands  of  the  Hawaiian 
archipelago,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  congressional  district  lines  could  not 
also  be  drawn,  in  conformity  with  the 
requirements  of  H.R.  2508. 

Another  reason  cited  during  House 
debate  on  the  Hawaii  exemption  and,  I 
understand,  during  the  conference  com- 
mittee's deliberations,  is  that  never  in 
the  histor>'  of  the  State  have  congres- 
sional district  lines  been  drawn.  This  is 
true.  But  we  became  a  State  only  in  1959. 

Hawaii's  population  at  the  time  she 
entered  the  Union  In  1959  was  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  decennial  census  of 
1950.  At  that  time,  in  1950,  Hawaii's 
population  was  499.794,  which  entitled 
the  State  to  only  one  Congressman. 

The  1960  decennial  census,  however, 
showed  that  Hawaii's  population  rose  to 
632,722.  This  new  figure  entitled  Hawaii 
to  a  second  seat  in  the  House. 

Thus,  only  since  1960  has  Hawaii 
elected  her  Representatives  to  the  Na- 
tional House  on  an  at-large  basis. 

One  apparent  purpose  of  the  confer- 
ence bill's  provision  that  no  State  is  re- 
quired to  elect  its  Representatives  at 
large  for  the  91st  and  92d  Congresses 
was  to  afford  a  transition  period  to  some 
22  States  which  have  not  yet  reappor- 
tioned their  legislatures. 

The  State  of  Hawaii,  however,  has  al- 
ready reapportioned  Its  legislature. 

In  accordance  with  a  decision  of  the 
Hawaii  Federal  District  Court  of  March 
9.  1965,  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  case 
of  Bums  against  Richardson,  handed 
down  April  25,  1966,  the  Hawaii  Legisla- 
ture reapportioned  the  State  senate. 
Elections  under  this  new  apportionment 
were  held  In  November  1966,  and  the 
legislature,  including  the  newly  appor- 
tioned senate,  has  completed  Its  1967 
session. 

Hawaii,  then,  does  not  require  a  tran- 
sition period  provided  by  the  conference 
bill.  Having  already  gone  to  court,  and. 
under  court  order,  having  reapportioned 
the  legislature,  Hawaii  is  now  prepared 
to  proceed  to  implement  the  Wesberry 
ruling  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and 
draw  congressional  district  lines.  And 
this  can  be  done  when  the  State  legisla- 
ture meets  for  Its  1968  session  next 
February. 

Another  apparent  purpose  of  the  con- 
ference bill's  provision,  that  no  State  is 
required  to  elect  Its  Representatives  at 
large  for  the  next  two  Congresses,  was 


to  afford  relief  to  the  State  of  Indiana, 
which  is  the  only  State  now  under  court 
order  to  elect  all  of  its  11  Representatives 
on  an  at-large  basis. 

Why.  Mr.  President,  should  a  ban  on 
at-large  elections  be  enacted  to  benefit 
especially  and  only  one  State  of  the 
Union?  Why  should  the  ban  be  made  ap- 
plicable only  to  48  States,  and  not  to  all 
50?  Why  should  at-large  elections  be 
permitted  in  only  two  States  of  the 
Union,  and  not  in  the  other  48? 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  conferees  felt 
that  by  exempting  the  State  of  Hawaii 
from  mandatorily  drawing  congressional 
district  lines,  this  would  insure  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  political  com- 
plexion of  our  congressional  delegation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FONG.  May  I  ask  for  2  more 
minutes? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  FONG.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  by 
banning  at-large  elections  in  the  other 
48  States,  which  would  force  the  State  of 
Indiana  to  redistrict.  this  would  insure 
benefits  to  a  certain  political  party? 

Is  it  reasonable  to  conclude  that  parly 
politics  was  a  motivating  factor  in  ex- 
empting Hawaii  and  in  banning  at-large 
elections  in  48  States? 

Mr.  President,  in  terms  of  size  of  popu- 
lation, Hawaii  ranks  40th  among  the  50 
States.  11th  from  the  bottom,  according 
to  the  Census  Bureaus  1965  estimates. 

Of  the  10  States  with  smaller  popula- 
tions than  that  of  Hawaii,  five  States  are 
entitled  to  two  seats  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. These  five  States  are  Idaho, 
Montana.  New  Hampshire,  North  Dako- 
ta, and  South  Dakota. 

If  Hawaii  is  to  be  exempted  from  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  bill,  it  Is 
only  fair  that  these  five  States  also  be 
exempted. 

There  appear  to  be  absolutely  no 
grounds  on  which  the  exemption  of  Ha- 
waii from  the  requirement  of  single- 
Member  districts  may  be  justified:  not 
in  terms  of  geography;  not  because  of 
any  longstanding  tradition:  not  because 
of  the  necessity  for  a  transition  period 
or  for  relief  from  a  court  order;  not  In 
terms  of  population  size. 

Indeed,  the  exemption  seems  to  me  to 
be  clearly  unconstitutional. 

I  therefore  say,  Mr.  President,  that  any 
State  electing  its  Congressmen  at  large 
is  doing  so  unconstitutionally. 

For  this  reason,  I  will  urge  an  early 
court  test  of  the  constitutionality  of  this 
bill  if  the  conference  report  is  approved 
by  the  Senate.  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
the  courts  will  sustain  my  view  and  strike 
down  the  exemption  provision  as  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Mr.  President,  because  the  conference 
report  contains  a  proposal  which  I 
strongly  believe  to  be  unconstitutional, 
unfair,  and  unreasonable,  I  will  vote 
against  Its  approval. 

For  all  the  reasons  I  have  cited,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  down  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
to  yield  me  3  or  4  minutes  in  order  that 


I  may  ask  some  questions,  one  question 
in  particular. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  for  whatever  time  the 
Senator  and  I  consume  in  this  colloquy, 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  both  know  that  I  am  in  a 
somewhat  torn  position  on  this  question, 
particularly  being  concerned  about  one 
part  of  the  conference  report,  and  yet 
feeling  verj'  strongly  about  the  other. 

Inasmuch  as  there  has  been  consider- 
able discussion  about  the  constitution- 
ality of  this  conference  report,  and  inas- 
much as  I  do  not  suppose  any  one  of  us 
here  has  the  infinite  wisdom  to  predict 
with  absolute  certainty  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  going  to  do.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
iiiasmuch  as  he  is  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate conferees,  what  would  be  his  Judg- 
ment concerning  the  severability  of  these 
two  provisions.  In  other  words,  if  the 
Supreme  Court  were  to  rule  that  it  Is  un- 
constitutional to  prohibit  redistricting, 
would  the  requirement  of  single-Member 
congressional  districts  still  stand? 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  As  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  stated  a  moment  ago.  in  deter- 
mining the  severability  of  the  provisions 
of  an  act.  the  Court  looks  to  see  whether 
a  provision  would  stand  by  Itself  and 
be  enforceable.  On  that  basis,  the  provi- 
sion providing  that  there  shall  be  no 
redistricting  prior  to  the  1970  census 
without  a  special  Federal  census  is.  In  my 
opinion,  clearly  constitutional,  and  would 
stand,  regardless  of  what  the  Court 
might  say  on  the  other  questions. 

I  would  say  the  same  thing  as  to  the 
other  question.  I  think  they  are  two  sep- 
arate things.  I  think  either  of  them 
could  stand  by  itself. 

I  might  state  to  the  Senator  that  I 
have  no  doubt  In  my  mind — as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  stated,  a  person  would 
be  foolhardy  nowadays  to  predict  what 
the  Supreme  Court  will  decide — if  the 
Supreme  Court  observes  the  provisions 
of  article  in  of  the  Constitution,  it  will 
certainly  sustain  as  valid  the  provision 
stating  that  no  State  shall  be  required 
to  redistrict  prior  to  the  1970  census  in 
the  absence  of  a  special  Federal  census. 
That  Is  so  because  section  1  of  article  ni 
of  the  Constitution  states : 

Th6  Judicial  Power  of  the  United  St»tee. 
shall  be  vested  In  one  supreme  Court  and  in 
such  inferior  Courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish. 

With  respect  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  in- 
ferior courts,  it  is  established  that  these 
are  not  constitutional  courts  and  have 
no  Jurisdiction  whatsoever  except  such 
jurisdiction  as  the  Congress  gives  them. 

So,  under  this  provision,  if  it  were  ap- 
proved. Congress  would  deprive  them  of 
the  jurisdiction  to  order  a  redistricting 
in  the  absence  of  a  special  Federal  census. 

Congress  has  the  power  to  enact  that 
requirement  of  a  special  Federal  census, 
because  Congress  has  the  power  to  estab- 
lish rules  of  evidence  for  the  governance 
of  Federal  courts. 

It  is  certainly  a  reasonable  thing  to 
say  that  we  are  not  going  to  enforce  the 
one-man,  one-vote  principle  unless  we 
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have  the  best  evidence  of  a  violation  of 
it  by  a  State,  and  the  best  evidence  is  a 
current  census  of  the  population  of  a 
district. 

With  reference  to  the  other  question. 
I  have  no  difficulty  with  that. 

Section  2  of  article  III  of  the  Con- 
stitution states  that  "the  judicial  Power" 
of  the  United  States  "shall  extend"  and 
enumerates  the  specific  cases.  Then  it 
states,  in  next  to  the  closing  paragraph 
of  section  2 : 

In  aU  cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other 
public  Ministers  and  Consuls,  and  those  In 
which  a  State  shall  be  Party,  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction. 

That  is  all  the  jurisdiction  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  of  an  original  nature. 

Then  It  states : 

In  all  the  other  Cases  before  mentioned,  the 
supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion, both  as  to  Law  and  Pact,  with  such  Ex- 
ceptions, and  under  such  Regulations  as  the 
Congress  shall  make. 

So  the  Congress  can  state  what  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  the  Supreme  Court 
will  have.  It  can  restrict  it.  That  is  what 
it  does  in  this  provision  of  the  act. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  other  mat- 
ter  
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Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
full  explanation.  As  he  knows,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  him  many  times. 
I  am  not  fully  convinced  of  the  correct- 
ness of  his  analysis  of  what  the  Supreme 
Court  will  do  to  part  of  it,  but  I  am  re- 
lieved  

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  attempt  to  say 
what  the  Supreme  Court  will  do.  I  6im 
just  saying  what  the  Constitution  says. 
Mr.  BAYH.  The  main  reason  I  appre- 
ciate his  dealing  so  forthrlghtly  with  this 
issue  is  that  he  thus  makes  his  position 
abundantly   clear,    as    did    the   Senator 
from  Nebraska.  I  wish  the  Senator  from 
North   Carolina  would   repeat  what   he 
said  about  this  severability  aspect,  be- 
cause their  interpretations  will  have  sig- 
nificant weight,  I  am  sure,  if  this  matter 
comes  before  a  court  for  determination. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  let  me  make 
these  few  observations: 

We  worked  very  hard  on  this  confer- 
ence. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
undertook  to  take  some  of  the  conferees 
to  task  because  they  happened  to  dis- 
agree with  him;  but  I  made  various  sug- 
gestions about  all  of  the  provisions  of 
the  report,  in  trying  to  reconcile  the  posi- 
tions of  the  two  Houses.  That  is,  after 
all,  the  function  of  conferees. 

We  could  not,  at  any  time,  obtain  a 
consensus  on  anything  except  the  pro- 
visions of  this  present  conference  report. 
Of  course,  it  would  be  fine  if  this  were 
a  perfect  world,  and  we  could  get  per- 
fect legislation;  but  we  are  confronted 
with  the  fact  that  435  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  to  run.  be 
nominated,  and  then  be  elected  to  office 
within  less  than  12  months;  and  we  shall 
face  chEios  and  confusion  in  the  absence 
of  the  adoption  of  this  conference  report. 
On  behalf  of  those  435  Representatives 
and  their  constituents,  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  agree  to  the  conference  report,  and 
not  look  for  some  "pie  In  the  sky  by  and 
by"  that  may  be  perfect  according  to 
some  people's  ideas. 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I  un- 
derstand, Mr.  President,  that  I  have  only 
10  minutes  remaining.  I  wonder  if  it 
would  be  agreeable  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  my  question 
go  on  my  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  happy  to  let  it  go 
on  any  time  remaining  to  me. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

I  direct  the  Senator's  attention  to  the 
specific  language  of  the  conference  re- 
port. I  read  now  from  the  congressional 
redistricting  conference  report  itself,  be- 
ginning about  4  or  5  lines  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  first  page: 

No  state  shall  be  required  to  redistrict 
prior  to  the  J 9th  Federal  decennial  census 
unless  the  results  of  a  special  Federal  census 
conducted  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  August  26.  1954.  as  amended  (68  Stat 
1013:  71  Stat.  481;  13  U.S.C.  8).  are  available 
for  use  therein. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  would 
elaborate  on  his  interpretation  of  those 
words,  "No  State  shall  be  required  to  re- 
district."  In  the  Senator's  interpretation, 
does  that  language  pertain  to  redistrict- 
ing by  State  legislatures,  or  by  the  courts, 
or  by  both? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  A  State  legislature  could 
voluntarily  redistrict,  if  it  saw  fit.  But 
I  do  not  think  any  other  power  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  could  require  a  State  to 
redistrict,  under  that  language.  It  is  a 
restriction  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court.  The  court  can  require  redistrict- 
ing, under  this  provision,  if  they  have  a 
special  Federal  census  showing  the  cur- 
rent population. 

I  think,  if  the  court  were  to  require 
them  to  redistrict  now  under  the   1960 
census,  for  example,  the  court  would  be 
violating   the  one-man.  one-vote  prin- 
ciple; for,  in  most  cases,  that  census  is 
now    very    unreliable    evidence,    totally 
outmoded.  If  the  Constitution  requires 
the  one-man,  one-vote  doctrine  to  be  im- 
plemented in   1962  on  the  basis  of  the 
1960  census,  then  it  requires  it  to  be  done 
in  1964,  in  1966.  in  1968,  and  on  and  on 
until  the  last  lingering  echo  of  Gabriel's 
trumpet  trembles  Into  ultimate  silence. 
It   would   require   redistricting   every   2 
years — every  election  year. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  As 
I  understand  the  response  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  it  Is  that  no  State 
legislature  will  be  required  to  redistrict 
unless  there  is  a  special  census,  and  that 
there  is  also  a  prohibition  against  the 
courts  themselves  redistricting;  is  that 
the  response  of  the  Senator? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  A  State  legislature, 
on  Its  own  voluntary  action,  can  redis- 
trict if  it  sees  fit. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  no  State  can  be  re- 
quired by  the  courts  to  redistrict,  unless 
there  is  a  special  Federal  census  showing 
the  current  population. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Then,  as  I  understand  your  position,  that 
means  that  no  State  legislature  can  be 


required  by  the  courts  to  redistrict  and 
as  well,  that  no  court  Itself  can  redistrict 
a  State.  Does  the  Senator  Include  the 
courts  as  well? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  know  how  any- 
one  can  require  a  court  to  do  anything 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
does  he  Interpret  this  language  to  per- 
mit State  courts  as  well  as  Federal  courts 
to  adopt  new  redistricting  plans,  if  they 
find  that  the  current  districts  violate  the 
Wesberry  decision? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  I  understand  It.  no 
power  on  earth  can  require  States  to  re- 
district under  any  circumstances,  except 
either  a  Federal  or  a  State  court.  How- 
ever, this  bill  would  limit  the  power  of  a 
Federal  or  a  State  court  to  require  a 
State  to  redistrict  to  those  special  cases 
where  they  have  available  a  special  Fed- 
eral census. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Then  as  I  understand  the  interpretation 
that  has  been  placed  upon  the  matter  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  he  believes  that  this  bill  not 
only  prevents  a  court  from  ordering  a 
legislature  to  redistrict,  but  also  prevents 
a  court  from  Itself  redistricting  a  State. 
In  this  connection,  I  think  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  colloquy  which  oc- 
curred on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  October  26.  I  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina to  that  colloquy. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  to 
what  the  House  manager.  Representative 
Celler,  said. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  That 
is  what  I  am  referring  to.  I  refer  to  page 
30242  of  the  Record,  to  a  series  of  ques- 
tions that  he  posed  to  himself  and  then 
answered. 
He  said: 

Question:  How  is  the  conference  report  In- 
tended to  affect  court  cases  where  districts 
are  challenged? 

Answer:  The  conference  report  provides 
guidance  to  the  courts.  It  Is  anticipated  that 
the  courts  would  follow  the  conference  re- 
port and  require  the  results  of  a  special  cen- 
sus to  be  available  before  It  would  ordfr  a 
State  to  be  redlstrlcted.  If,  however,  a  court 
found  that  existing  districts  in  fact  were 
contrary  to  the  Constitution,  the  court  of 
Its  own  order  could  draw  new  district  lines. 
They  have  in  a  number  of  cases  drawn  new 
district  lines.  In  event  districts  were  found 
to  be  unconstitutional,  the  conference  re- 
port intends  that  the  court  could  draw  new 
district  lines. 

On  the  same  page,  we  read: 
The  Court  may  draw  new  lines  if  It  finds  It 
necessary  for  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the   Constitution. 

I  am  still  wondering  whether  the  Sen- 
tor  from  North  Carolina  interpreted  the 
language  of  the  conference  report  this 
way,  because  this  Issue  poses  a  genuine 
problem  to  those  of  us  who  have  serious 
reservations  about  the  bill.  There  seems 
to  be  an  ambivalence  In  the  interpreta- 
tion that  can  be  placed  on  the  language. 
I  feel  that  the  interpretation  that  has 
been  placed  on  the  language  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina- 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  no  ambivalence 
about  my  interpretation.  Representative 
Celler.  whom  I  respect  highly,  stated. 


on  page  30242  of  the  Record  of  October 
26,  1967: 

I  personally — and  my  colleagues  in  tbe 
majority  on  the  conference — deemed  this 
report  to  be  constitutional. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  The 
Senator  is  correct,  but  Mr.  Celler 
reached  that  conclusion  only  on  the  basis 
of  his  interpretation  of  the  bill,  with 
which  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
appears  to  disagree. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Representative  Celler  did 
not  think  that  the  Supreme  Court  would 
hold  it  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I  re- 
spect the  interpretation  that  has  been 
placed  on  the  language  of  the  conference 
report  by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. But  what  troubles  many  of  us  who 
have  reservations  about  the  report  is  the 
duality  of  interpretation  of  the  report 
The  interpretation  that  has  been  placed 
on  it  by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
runs  quite  contrary  to  the  interpretation 
placed  on  it  by  the  manager  of  the  bill 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  this 
one  point. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  shall  have  to  disagree 
with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  on 
that  point,  because  Representative  Cel- 
ler said: 

I  personally — and  my  colleagues  in  the 
majority  on  the  conference — deemed  this  re- 
port to  be  constitutional. 

Of  course.  Representative  Celler  said 
the  Supreme  Court  might  hold  it  uncon- 
stitutional, but  he  also  said  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  report  was  constitutional. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
What  I  was  inviting  the  Senator's  atten- 
tion to  was  the  language  in  the  confer- 
ence report.  The  reference  made  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  the 
statement  by  Representative  Celler  is 
certainly  appropriate.  Although  Mr.  Cel- 
ler did  say  he  thought  the  question  of 
constitutionality  was  a  rather  sticky 
question,  I  believe  that  Representative 
Celler  does  feel  the  language  is  con- 
stitutional. But  what  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  the  Representative 
from  New  York  differ  on  is  the  power  of 
the  courts  themselves  to  redistrict  under 
the  language  of  the  conference  report. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  this 
afternoon  expressed  reservations  as  to 
whether  the  courts  themselves  would  be 
able  to  redistrict  under  this  provision  of 
the  conference  report. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Interpretation 
of  the  House  managers  is  that  the  courts 
would  be  able  to  redistrict.  If  I  have  mis- 
interpreted the  comment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  I  wish  he  would 
correct  me. 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
language  does  not  need  any  interpreta- 
tion: 

No  state  shall  be  required  to  redistrict 
prior  to  the  19th  Federal  decennial  census 
unless  the  results  of  a  special  Federal  census 
conducted  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  August  26,  1954.  as  amended,  are  avail- 
able for  use  therein. 

That,  to  my  mind,  is  so  clear  that  it 
is  not  susceptible  of  misinterpretation.  It 
means  exactly  what  it  says,  no  more,  and 
no  less. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  might, 
I  shall  question  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  to  make  sure  that 
I  fully  understand  his  interpretation  of 
the  conference  report. 

Does  the  Senator  interpret  the  pro- 
vision of  section  2  which  states  that  "no 
State  shall  be  required  to  redistrict  prior 
to  the  Nineteenth  Federal  Decennial 
Census  unless  the  results  of  a  special  Fed- 
eral census  conducted  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  August  26,  1954, 
as  amended,  are  available  for  use  there- 
in," to  mean  that  unless  there  Is  a  special 
census,  the  Federal  courts  cannot  require 
a  State  legislature  to  redistrict? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
mean.  That  is  exactly  what  it  says.  That 
is  exactly  what  it  was  Intended  for. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  imderstand  the  fair  In- 
tent of  the  conference  report  to  be  that 
a  State  legislature,  if  it  chooses  to  do  so. 
could  voluntarily  redistrict? 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  Absolutely.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  What  the  conference  report 
would  prohibit  would  be  compulsory  ac- 
tion by  the  courts  to  compel  the  legisla- 
ture to  redistrict.  However,  it  would  not 
prevent  the  State  legislature  from  act- 
ing voluntarily. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  there  any  provision 
which  could  require  or  compel  any  State 
legislature  to  conduct  a  special  census? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  None  whatever.  It  would 
involve  no  political  entity  but  the  State 
legislature  itself. 

Mr.  BAKER.  So.  is  it  not  necessarily 
true  that  the  overall  Impact  of  the  con- 
ference report  is  to  give  State  legislatures 
the  veto  power  over  the  Federal  judiciary 
prior  to  the  1970  census  on  the  question 
of  whether  the  court  can  exercise  juris- 
diction in  this  field? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  legislature  does  not 
want  to  redistrict  and  has  not  obtained 
or  made  provision  for  a  special  Federal 
census,  then  the  State  legislature  would 
have  control  under  this  measure. 

Mr.  BAKER.  But  there  is  no  provision 
in  the  conference  report  that  would  re- 
quire a  State  to  have  a  special  census, 
and  a  special  census  is,  under  this  ver- 
sion, a  condition  precedent  to  any  action 
by  the  Federal  judiciary  prior  to  1972. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
and  it  is  a  wise  condition  precedent,  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  way  we  can  get  ac- 
curate information  as  to  whether  a  State 
is  malapportioned  and  whether  it  should 
be  redistricted.  The  1960  census  is  out 
of  date,  outmoded,  and  unreliable. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  said  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  and  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Ervin]  concerning  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  underlying  reasons  for 
this  deferral  until  1972  is  that  the  1960 
census  figures  are  old.  and  are  out- 
moded. 

What  is  the  justification  for  permit- 
ting a  State  legislature  to  apportion  on 
the  basis  of  the  1960  figures  if  we  do  not 
permit  the  Federal  judiciary  to  do  so? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Fundamentally,  the  power 
to  redistrict  belongs  to  the  State. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  Inquire  then  If  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 


lina, will  agree  that  the  basic  conflict  In 
our  viewpoints  in  this  respect  Is  whether 
under  article  I,  section  4  of  the  Consti- 
tution, this  basic  right  which  a  State 
clearly  has  is  subject  to  the  review  and 
jurisdiction  and  supervision  of  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary  under  article  I,  section  4, 
as  exemplified  in  the  language  In  the 
Wesberry  decision. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Wesberry  decision  is  a 
new  Invention.  That  was  the  first  such 
decision.  On  previous  occasions,  the  Su- 
preme Court  said  they  would  not  enter 
that  political  thicket.  And  from  the  time 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  be- 
came law  in  1789,  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Wesberry  decision,  it  was  held  that 
the  question  of  whether  a  congressional 
district  was  malapportioned  was  a  po- 
litical question  and  not  a  court  question. 

Mr.  BAKER.  'What  is  the  rationale  for 
permitting  a  State  legislature  to  use  the 
1960  census  figures  on  the  one  hand,  but 
denying  that  right  to  the  Federal  judi- 
ciary? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  know  that  any 
State  legislatures  have  threatened  to  re- 
district. It  is  not  necessary  to  restrict 
them. 

The  thing  that  was  causing  the  per- 
plexity was  the  danger  of  going  Into  the 
Federal  courts  and  getting  a  decree  based 
upon  the  1960  census  which  contains 
some  very  unfair  and  unreliable  sta- 
tistics. 

There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  keep  some- 
body from  doing  something  they  do  not 
propose  to  do. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  whether  In  his  judg- 
ment under  the  language  of  the  proposal 
it  might  be  possible  for  a  legislature  of  a 
State  which  is  now  equitably  apportioned 
to  convene  and  reapportion  In  an  inequi- 
table manner  and  whether  under  this 
proposal  the  Federal  judiciary  would  be 
powerless  to  do  anything  about  this  sit- 
uation until  1972. 

Mr.  ER\^N.  I  think  that  is  about  as 
unlikely  a  proposition  as  my  being  ad- 
mitted into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  with- 
out having  obtained  forgiveness  of  my 
sins. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
that  it  is  unlikely,  but  I  ask  if  that  Is  not 
possible  under  the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  it  is  so  remote  a 
possibility  that  we  do  not  need  to  be 
troubled  by  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  speaking 
as  a  lawyer,  would  not  my  colleague  agree 
that  it  would  be  at  least  theoretically 
and  legally  possible  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  language  of  the  pending 
legislation? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  we  are  talking 
about  a  hypothetical  situation  that  will 
not  come  into  existence. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  whatever 
time  I  have  remaining  to  the  extent  that 
he  desires  to  use  it. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tht  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  the  iact  that 
some  States  have  State  censuses,  and 
that  all  States  have  a  right  to  have  a 
State  census  and  might  nave  one  as  a 
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special  measure  prior  to  redistrlcting  the 
State  legislature. 

Does  not  the  provision  which  has  been 
brought  Into  question  by  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, simply  recognize  that  a  State  that 
does  have  a  State  census  is  not  precluded 
from  proceeding  on  the  strength  of  the 
facts  shown,  or  a  State  that  wants  a 
special  State  census,  knowing  that  its 
apportionment  of  its  congressional  dele- 
gation is  not  as  sound  as  it  should  be. 
might  want  to  have  a  special  State  cen- 
sus and  then  proceed  in  the  legislature 
to  redistrlct? 

Mr.    ERVIN.   This   merely    proceeded 
upon    the    theory    that    the    legislature 
would  act  as  reasonable  men  should  act, 
and  that  if  it  had  reliable  figures  that 
would  show  that  it  was  malapportioned, 
it  could  be  given  permission  by  this  con- 
ference report  to  correct  the  situation. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  Congress,  there- 
fore, is  taking  notice  of  the  fact  that 
some  States — and  there  are  a  good  many 
States — already  have  State  censuses  at 
the  period  midway  between  the  decennial 
censuses,  and  others  can  have  them  as 
a  special  guide  for  more  appropriate  re- 
districting,  if  they  wish  to  have  them  and 
pay  for  them.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  ERVTN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.   HART.   Mr.   President,   I   ri;;e   to 
support  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Massachusets  and  Tcnnes.see  in  their  ef- 
forts  to   defeat    the   conference   report 
(H.  Kept.  795 »   on  congressional  redis- 
trlcting. 

Mr.  President,  this  conference  report 
clearly  violates  the  one-man,  one-vote 
principle  so  consistently  enunciated  by 
the  Supreme  Court  since  1964. 

Specifically,  the  conference  committee 
bill  presently  before  the  Senate  suffers 
from  two  glaring  defects. 

First,  it  sets  no  standards,  temporary 
or  permanent,  for  congressional  district- 
ing; and  second,  it  allows  States  to  con- 
tinue in  noncompliance  with  the  Con- 
stitution for  another  5  years. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  In  the 
Record  today's  Washington  Post  edito- 
rial urging  Senate  rejection  of  this  con- 
ference report  on  redistrlcting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Senate  Was  Betrayed 
Mucli  Is  at  stalte  In  the  Senate's  vote  today 
on  the  conference  committees  badly  botched 
substitute  for  the  redistrlcting  standards 
bill.  No  doubt  the  Senate  will  concern  Itself, 
first  of  all,  with  the  committee's  unprinci- 
pled sabotage  of  the  measure  which  the 
Senate  itself  passed.  As  Sen.  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  has  pointed  out.  the  strange  meas- 
ure concocted  by  his  fellow  conferees  "bears 
no  relationship  to  either  house's  version  or 
to  any  logical  compromise." 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  bills  would 
have  required  the  states  to  create  congres- 
sional districts  (after  the  1970  census)  with 
no  more  than  10  percent  variation  in  popula- 
tion. That  wise  provision  was  completely 
thrown  out  by  the  conference  committee 
Both  bills  had  differing  antlgerrymanderlng 
provisions  that  could  have  been  readily  rec- 
onciled   Theae  too  were  discarded.  The  two 


houses  approved  varying  equal-representa- 
tion standards  that  would  have  been  ap- 
plicable In  the  next  two  elections.  These 
were  also  thrown  out  lock,  stock  and  barrel. 

Senator  Kennedy  was  the  only  conferee 
who  stood  by  the  excellent  bill  which  the 
Senate  had  passed.  The  other  Senate  con- 
ferees scandalously  betrayed  their  trust  and 
ought  to  be  rebuked  for  It.  The  principal 
question  before  the  Senate  Is  whether  a 
handful  of  willful  men  can  flout  the  will 
of  the  Senate  with  Impunity. 

The  other  question  that  must  be  answered 
Is  whether  there  Is  any  shred  of  merit  In 
the  substitute  which  the  conferees  brought 
forth  We  can  find  none.  The  bill  started 
out  as  an  effort  to  Instruct  the  states  as 
to  how  they  must  draw  congressional  dls- 
trlcw  In  fairness  to  all  voters  and  ended 
as  a  shabby  attempt  to  hamstring  the  courts 
In  ordering  the  states  to  redistrlct  on  con- 
stitutional grounds.  Its  constitutionality  is 
open  to  grave  question.  Instead  of  giving  a 
clear  mandate  to  the  states.  It  would  plunge 
them   Into  confusion. 

We  find  It  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
Senate  will  become  a  party  to  such  a  fiasco. 
Its  best  course  would  be  to  reject  the  con- 
ference report  and  send  the  bill  back  to 
conference,  with  provision  for  new  conferees 
who  will  stand  by  the  Senate  bill  or  agree 
to  a  rational  compromise. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  rise  to  oppose  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  congressional  redis- 
trlcting bill.  I  do  so  with  genuine  regret. 
The  bill  which  the  Senate  passed  last 
June  was  constructive  and  progressive 
and  I  had  hoped  that  this  report  would 
reflect  the  spirit  of  compromise  and  ac- 
commodation which  House  and  Senate 
conferees  usually  bring  to  legislation. 

But  the  result  of  the  conference  is  un- 
acceptable, in  my  judgment.  It  conforms 
neither  to  the  Constitution  nor  to  the 
demands  of  sound  public  policy;  neither 
to  the  dictates  of  common  sense  nor  to 
the  traditions  of  the  legislative  process. 
The  original  purpose  of  this  legislation 
is  simple — it  is  to  give  legislative  content 
to  the  constitutional  principle  that  con- 
gressional districts,  like  those  of  the 
States,  must  be  substantially  equal  In 
population.  The  Supreme  Court  found,  in 
Wesberry  against  Sanders,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  Constitution — specifically, 
article  I,  section  2 — "as  nearly  as  is  prac- 
ticable, one  man's  vote  in  a  congressional 
election  is  to  be  worth  as  much  as  an- 
other's." 

This  requirement  is  as  vital  as  It  is 
simple.  As  the  Court  in  Wesberry  said. 
No  right  Is  more  precious  In  a  free  country 
than  that  of  having  a  voice  In  the  election 
of  those  who  make  the  laws  under  which, 
as  good  citizens,  we  must  live.  Other  rights, 
even  the  most  basic,  are  illusory  If  the  right 
vote  is  undermined.  Our  Constitution  leaves 
no  room  for  classification  of  people  In  a  way 
that  necessarily  abridges  this  right. 

This  is  the  principle  for  which  we 
argued  in  the  Supreme  Court  when  I 
was  Attorney  General — a  principle  which 
finds  reflection  throughout  our  constitu- 
tional history  and  in  the  needs  of  the 
future.  For  it  is  the  regions  most  under- 
represented  in  the  Congress — the  grow- 
ing metropolitan  centers  of  America — 
which  face  the  most  critical  challenges, 
and  the  greatest  needs.  To  perpetuate 
malapportionment,  then,  is  to  deny  these 
regions  theli-  just  representation  in  the 
body  which  will  decide  how  their  needs 
will  be  met. 
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Last  June,  we  faced  one  proposed  leg- 
islative response  to  this  principle— the 
original  redistrlcting  bill  passed  by  the 
House.  This  bill  would  have  permitted  a 
35-percent  variation  in  the  size  of  con- 
gressional districts.  This  body  last  spring 
rejected  the  House  bill,  and  instead 
passed  a  bill  which  hewed  far  closer  to  the 
mandate  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  basic 
fairness.  Under  the  Senate  proposal,  no 
more  than  a  10-percent  variation  in  con- 
gressional districts  was  allowed— and 
contiguity  of  districts  was  required. 

The  Senate  thus  spoke,  clearly  and  un- 
mistakably, last  June.  It  said  that  the 
principle  of  equal  representation  was  to 
become  a  substantial  reality — and  that 
the  delays  invited  by  the  House  bill,  the 
long,  weary  rounds  of  litigation,  appeal, 
and  delay,  were  at  direct  variance  with 
the  principle  of  equal  representation. 

We  in  the  Senate  had  a  right  to  expect 
that  the  conference  report  would  reflect 
an  accommodation  between  the  divergent 
views  of  the  two  Houses  concerning  the 
implementation  of  equal  representation. 
Many  of  us  would  have  insisted — right- 
fully—that the  stricter  bill  be  given  spe- 
cial consideration,  the  Senate  bill.  In  our 
judgment,  was  based  not  merely  on  leg- 
islative policy,  but  also  on  constitutional 
necessity. 

Yet  the  conference  report  did  not  fulfill 
this  basic  tradition  of  the  Congress.  It 
Ignored  the  wishes  of  the  Senate— and 
the  House  as  well— by  rewriting  the  dis- 
tricting bill  according  to  hazy,  ill-deflned 
standards,  which  even  the  report's  sup- 
porters cannot  fully  clarify. 

I  do  not  believe  it  would  serve  any  use- 
ful purpose  to  review  the  confused,  con- 
tradictory Interpretations  to  which  this 
proposal  is  subject.  The  exhaustive  and 
persuasive  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  covered  this  subject 
fully.  I  wish  to  add  only  these  points. 

First,  this  report  sanctions  a  5-year 
delay  before  most  States  would  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciple of  equal  congressional  districts. 
There  is  no  argument  that  these  States 
have  been  trapped  into  noncompliance. 
Since  Wesberry  against  Sanders,  the 
States  have  had  ample  time,  whether 
through  legislative  or  judicial  machinery, 
to  meet  these  constitutional  standards. 
There  are  no  awesome  challenges,  no 
deep-seated  community  emotions  to  over- 
come, as  with  school  desegregation.  These 
States  do  not  lack  the  machinery  to  im- 
plement a  simple  standard  of  sut>stantlal 
equality.  Those  States  which  are  not  now 
in  compliance  have  simply  chosen  to  ig- 
nore the  Supreme  Court — and  to  ignore 
its  ruling  which  adversely  affects  millions 
of  American  citizens  in  the  exercise  of  a 
basic  constitutional  right. 

Would  anyone  in  this  body — would 
anyone  in  the  Congress — argue  that  the 
franchise  could  be  suspended  for  5  years? 
Would  anyone  argue  that  one  man's  vote 
could,  for  the  next  half  decade,  be 
counted  twice  as  heavily  as  his  neigh- 
bor's? 

This  is  the  unavoidable  result  of  the 
conference  report.  Without  a  special 
census,  says  this  report,  a  State  need  not 
redistrlct  for  5  years.  Yet  this  require- 
ment is  a  subterfuge — the  plain  intent 
is  to  permit  those  States  which  have  not 
complied  with  the  mandate  of  the  Con- 
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stitution  to  continue  their  noncompli- 
ance. The  simple  mechanism  of  the  1960 
census — which  has  been  used  by  courts 
and  legislatuies  alike  over  the  period  of 
the  last  4  years — is  ignored;  and  a  spe- 
cious special  census  test  adopted  in- 
stead—as If  to  reward  the  indifferent  or 
hostile  States  for  their  delay. 

Moreover — and  almost  incredibly — 
the  conference  report's  authorization  of 
this  delay  stems  from  neither  the  House 
nor  the  Senate  bill.  It  is  a  proposal  writ- 
ten from  the  desires  of  the  conferees 
tliemselves,  without  authorization  or  ap- 
proval by  either  legislative  body.  With 
all  deference,  I  submit  that  this  is  not 
the  function  of  a  House-Senate  confer- 
ence. To  what  proposal  is  this  bill  a  re- 
sponse? What  conflict  does  this  bill  re- 
solve? What  overwhelming  legislative 
intent  is  reflected  by  this  denial  of  equal- 
ity for  the  next  two  congressional  elec- 
tions? 

In  my  judgment,  there  is  only  one  al- 
ternative open  to  this  body.  That  is  to 
reject  this  conference  report,  and  leave 
the  matter  of  redistrlcting  where  It  is 
now — in  the  hands  of  the  legislatures 
and  the  courts. 

This  is  hardly  a  satisfactory  solution. 
But  what  would  the  consequences  be 
should  we  pass  this  bill?  The  courts 
could  interpret  the  bill  to  permit  judi- 
cial redistrlcting  immediately.  But.  as 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
noted,  this  would  require  a  twisted  read- 
ing of  the  bill,  and  would  render  it  all 
but  senseless.  But  it  would  at  least  leave 
to  the  courts  the  same  powers  to  imple- 
ment the  Constitution  they  have  now. 

Or.  the  courts  could  strike  down  the 
entire  bill.  Let  us  remember,  we  are  deal- 
ing not  with  ordinary  legislation,  but 
with  constitutional  requirements.  Should 
a  Federal  court  tie  faced  with  a  bill  per- 
mitting two  more  malapportioned  elec- 
tions, it  would  have  little  choice  but  to 
strike  this  bill  down.  And  we  will  have 
accomplished  nothing — except  more  de- 
lay, more  confusion,  and  more  interfer- 
ence with  an  orderly  adjustment  to 
equal  congressional  districts. 

We  also  owe  it  to  the  citizens  of  our 
Nation  not  to  undercut  their  constitu- 
tional guarantees.  We  owe  It  to  them  to 
reject  legislation  which  will  confuse  the 
elective  process.  So  I  conclude — we  owe 
it  to  them  not  to  accept  this  aberration. 
I  urge,  therefore,  that  the  report  be  re- 
jected. Let  us  not  put  our  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  this  ill-considered,  unrespon- 
sive, unconstitutional  legislation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  know  what  the  wish 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is, 
I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  10  to  12  minutes  re- 
maining. I  have  10  minutes  remaining. 

If  it  is  agreeable  with  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  I  will  take  approximately  1 
minute  and  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
wishes  to  ask  me  one  question,  and  I  will 
agree  to  that  proposal  as  soon  as  he  does 
so. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  conference  re- 
port contains  the  signature,  among  a 
number  of  others,  of  Representative 
EMANtm  Celler,  of  New  York. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  Representative 
Celler  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
bill  suggested  by  the  conferees? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  He  did,  in  signing  the  con- 
ference report,  and  also  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  He  voted  for  the  conference 
report,  and  the  conference  report  was 
adopted  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  2  to  1. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  was  the  argu- 
ment of  Representative  Celler  in  sup- 
porting the  measure? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  argument  of  Repre- 
sentative Celler  was  fundamentally  the 
same  argument  I  make:  That  we  have 
met  in  conference  eight  times,  we  have 
discussed  this  matter  at  great  length, 
and  this  is  the  only  conservsus  we  could 
reach. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  William  M. 
McCuLLocH,  whose  name  is  subscribed  to 
the  report,  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  He  is  one  of  the  ranking 
Republicans  on  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  he  Is  a  Representative 
from  Ohio.  He  also  recommended  the 
adoption  of  this  report. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Did  Representative 
Emanuel  Celler  at  any  time  urge  the 
rejection  of  the  report? 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  No,  not  this  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  willing  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  desires  any  time.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  1  \/2  minutes. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about 
what  has  been  the  attitude  of  Represent- 
ative Celler  on  this  question.  Represent- 
ative Celler,  when  asked  about  the  con- 
stitutionality of  this  conference  report, 
said  it  is  a  rather  sticky  question;  but 
also,  in  a  series  of  responses  to  questions 
which  were  suggested  to  Mm,  he  did 
recognize  the  continuing  competency  of 
the  courts  to  redisftrict  any  of  the  States 
that  the  courts  themselves  would  find 
have  unconstitutional  districts. 

I  refer  to  a  portion  of  the  debate  In 
which  he  said: 
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But  we  cannot  dictate  to  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  what  they  shstll  do  under 
clTCumatances  where  they  have  declared 
lines  to  be  unconstitutionally  drawn  .  .  . 

So  he  hM  recognized  that  the  courts 
themselves  have  the  Jurisdiction  even 
under  this  bill  to  redraw  what  they  con- 
skler  to  be  imconstitutlonal  districts. 
That  is  why  he  finds  this  measure  to  be 
constitutional.  But  I  carmot  agree  that 
if  Representative  Celler  were  to  assume 
that  the  bill  places  the  restriction  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina on  the  ability  of  the  courts  them- 
selves to  redraw  these  congressloneJ  dis- 
tricts, he  would  find  the  bill  constitu- 
tional. 

Mr.  President,  this  Issue  has  been  fully 
debated.  It  has  been  debated  In  the  Sen- 
ate on  other  occasions,  and  it  has  been 
debated  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  conflict  in  philosophies  Is  apparent 
and  should  be  resolved  here  once  and 
for  all.  I  believe  we  can  reach  a  solution, 
if  this  conference  report  is  rejected,  to 
meet  the  critical  problem  facing  some 
Members  of  the  House  and  their  con- 
stituents, who  do  not  want  to  contend 
with  at-large  elections,  which  really  de- 


prive citizens  of  the  kind  of  representa- 
tion the  Constitution  envisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  vote.  I 
believe  that  the  case  has  been  made.  I 
believe  the  Senate  went  on  record  in  June 
in  favor  of  the  vindication  of  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  principle,  by  a  vote  of  44  to 
39.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  today  re- 
affirm our  dedication  to  the  Constitution, 
to  the  right  of  equal  representation,  and 
to  the  rule  of  law.  by  rejecting  this  con- 
ference report. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  the  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  iwhen  his  name 
was  called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH  (after  having  voted  In 
the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastlasd].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea," 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (after 
having  voted  In  the  affirmative) .  On  this 
vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  MAcmisoN].  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  (after  having 
voted  in  the  negative).  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordak].  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If 
I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cawnon],  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender], 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magntjson],  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  aimounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Cormecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd]  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellender]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Goee].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  would  vote  "nay." 
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Mrs.  SMITH.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  tMr.  Allott],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper ] , 
the  Senators  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL  and  Mr.  Mcrphy],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Hansen]  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr,  Morton]  are  detained  on  oflQcial 
business. 

n  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  KuchelI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Callfomia  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  MtJRPHY]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Califorlna  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  22, 
nays  55,  as  follows : 
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Haxtke 

Hill 

Holland 
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Hrufika 

Long,  La. 
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Hayden 

Inouye 

Jackson 
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Jordan, Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Long,  Mo. 
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Smith 
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Symington 

Thurmond 

Tower 
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Williams,  N.J. 

WllUams.  Del. 

Tar  borough 
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Hansen 

Hatneld 

Hickenlooper 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 


Morse 

Morton 

Murphy 

Randolph 

Scott 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 


So  the  conference  report  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  the  appreciation  of  the  Senate 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Ervw]  for  the  tireless  efiforts 
he  demonstrated  in  attempting  first  to 
reach  an  agreement  that  was  satisfactory 
to  most  of  the  conferees  on  this  redis- 
trlctlng  matter  and  also  for  the  exem- 
plary manner  in  which  he  presented  that 
report  to  the  Senate  today. 


The  fact  that  the  Senate  voted  not  to 
adopt  the  conference  report  does  not  in 
any  way  reflect  on  the  sincere  devotion 
of  Senator  Ervin  and  the  other  conferees 
to  obtain  a  reasonable  settlement  of  the 
issues  in  dispute.  Senator  Ervin  per- 
formed a  most  difficult  task  and  he  ac- 
complished it  with  the  same  dedication 
that  characterizes  all  of  his  efforts  and 
many  achievements  in  the  service  of  the 
Nation. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Ken-nedy]  is  to  be  commended 
for  successfully  urging  his  position  on 
this  matter.  His  deep  understanding  of 
the  issues  involved,  coupled  with  his 
highly  articulate  presentation  on  the 
floor  today,  served  to  assure  the  success 
of  that  position.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker]  is  equally  to  be 
commended  for  his  strong  efforts  and 
articulate  presentation.  He  too  urged 
what  ultimately  proved  to  be  the  prevail- 
ing view  of  the  Senate  and  his  efforts 
were  certainly  indispensable  to  that 
result. 

Many  other  Senators  joined  to  make 
the  discussion  lively  and  highly  thought- 
ful. The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  offered  his  clear  and,  as  always, 
persuasive  arguments,  as  did  the  Sena- 
tors from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Clark]  and 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong].  The  leadership  is 
particularly  pleased  that  the  Senate  co- 
operated to  dispose  of  this  conference 
report  with  dispatch  and  yet  with  full 
consideration  for  the  views  of  each 
Member. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1872)  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


REPORT  OF  SURGEON  GENERAL  ON 
REGIONAL  MEDICAL  PROGRAMS- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  181) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  happy  to  send  to  you  the  Surgeon 
Generals  first  report  on  regional  medical 
programs,  as  required  by  the  Heart  Dis- 
ease, Cancer,  and  Stroke  Amendments 
of  1965. 

Because  the  law  and  the  idea  behind 
it  are  new.  and  the  problem  is  so  vast, 
the  program  is  just  emerging  from  the 
planning  stage.  But  this  report  gives  en- 
couraging evidence  of  progress — and  it 
promises  great  advances  in  speeding  re- 
search knowledge  to  the  patient's  bedside. 
In  49  regions  covering  91  percent  of  our 
population,  regional  alliances  have  been 
formed  between  medical  schools,  hos- 
pitals,  and  local   doctors.   Twenty-four 


million  dollars  in  Federal  planning 
money  has  been  awarded.  By  early  1968, 
we  hope  to  have  programs  underway  cov- 
ering 98  percent  of  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion. 

Most  important,  the  imagination, 
knowledge,  and  energy  to  (derate  these 
programs  will  come  from  the  local  level 
More  than  1,600  local  health  leaders- 
physicians,  officials  of  medical  centers, 
hospital  administrators,  teachers,  and 
other  health  workers — are  active  as 
members  of  regional  advisory  groups. 

In  Ave  regions,  cooperative  medical 
programs  are  already  operating,  with  the 
help  of  $7.3  million  in  Federal  grants: 

The  Albany  region,  covering  north- 
eastern New  York,  and  portions  of  south- 
ern Vermont  and  western  Massachusetts; 
The  intermountain  region,  covering 
Utah  and  parts  of  Colorado,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, Nevada,  and  Wyoming; 

The  States  of  Kansas,  Missouri,  and 
Wisconsin. 

These  areas  are  reporting  Important 
results  already. 

In  the  Intermountain  region,  for  ex- 
ample, physicians  in  community  hospi- 
tals are  now  linked  by  special  radio  and 
television  networks  with  experts  at  the 
University  of  Utah  Medical  Center  in 
Salt  Lake  City. 

In  Wisconsin,  doctors  are  making 
special  studies  of  uterine  cancer  patients, 
with  the  hope  of  improving  and  stand- 
ardizing treatment  methods. 

The  Missouri  region  is  pioneering  new 
services  In  the  Smithvllle  area,  where 
doctors  and  patients  benefit  from  com- 
puter-assisted X-ray  diagnosis  and  other 
advanced  techniques  which  may  some 
day  be  available  In  the  entire  region. 

Progress  is  being  made  and  I  believe 
these  programs  will  help  us  overcome  the 
dreaded  killer  diseases — heart,  cancer, 
and  stroke.  And  they  will  put  us  further 
along  the  road  to  our  goal  of  modem 
medical  care  for  every  American  citizen. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  November  8, 1967. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

iFor  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


FOREIGN   ASSISTANCE   ACT   OF 
1967— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  1872)  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  I 
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ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  read  for  the  Information  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chamber  be  cleared  of  all  per- 
sons except  attaches  who  have  business 
In  the  Chamber,  and  that  Senators  take 
their  seats. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  staff  mem- 
bers not  necessary  to  business  in  this 
Chamber  will  please  leave  the  Chamber. 
All  Senators  will  please  take  their  re- 
spective chairs. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  conference  report  been  laid  down? 
The   VICE   PRESIDENT.   No;    it   has 
not.  The  report  will  be  read  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

'For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Record.  I  only  wish  to  say  that  the 
conference  report  was  not  signed  by  all 
the  conferees  of  both  Houses.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  did  not 
sign  it,  and  I  believe  that  Representative 
Adair  did  not. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
correct.  It  was  signed  by  a  majority  of 
the  conferees. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  conference  report  ap- 
proaches more  closely  the  action  of  the 
Senate  than  at  any  other  time  since  I 
have  handled  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Many  conferences  were  held  on  It.  I 
believe  we  met  12  times  over  a  period  of 
6  or  7  weeks. 

For  various  reasons,  the  House  was 
agreeable,  this  year  and  the  conference 
report  reflects  those  principles  which  the 
Senate  decided  by  majority  vote  after 
vigorous  debate. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  need 
for  me  to  make  a  full  speech  at  this  time. 
I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  answer 
any  questions.  This  topic  has  been  dis- 
cussed at  such  great  length  during  the 
past  several  months  that  I  do  not  feel  it 
necessary  to  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  make  a  speech.  However,  I  have  pre- 
pared a  thorough  statement,  which  I 
should  like  to  place  in  the  Record,  and 
then  answer  any  questions,  if  that  would 
be  agreeable  to  the  Senate,  In  the  inter- 
ests of  conserving  time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  that  it  would  be 
In  the  interests  of  conserving  the  time 
of  the  Senate  and  expediting  Its  business 
if  the  Senator  would  simply  relate  briefly 
those  areas  where  the  Senate's  position 
did  not  prevail  or  what  was  substantially 
modified.  Can  we  know  what  we  did  on 
the  Senate  side  that  would  give  us  a 
chance  to  evaluate  the  report? 


(At  this  point  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia took  the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  there  are  no 
areas  which  were  substantially  modified. 
For  example,  the  Senate  bill  provided  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  foreign  military 
credit  sales  revolving  fund  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1967,  and  the  conference  report 
provides  for  liquidation  June  30,  1968.  I 
would  not  call  that,  really,  a  very  sub- 
stantial change.  The  same  would  apply, 
I  believe,  to  the  guarantee  authority 
which  is  allied  with  exactly  the  same 
program. 

The  purpose,  in  both  cases,  was  to  slow 
down  this  burgeoning  arms-sales  pro- 
gram to  underdeveloped  countries.  The 
total  amount  of  money  is  almost  the 
same  as  in  the  Senate  bill.  The  Senate 
bill  authorized  $2,6  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1968;  $2.1  billion  for  economic  aid;  $475 
million  for  military  aid.  This  was  $682 
million  below  the  appropriation  request. 
The  House  voted  a  total  of  $2.8  billion, 
not  including  the  NATO  infrastructure,  a 
difference  of  $187  million.  The  confer- 
ence agreed  to  a  total  of  $2.67  bilUon, 
of  which  S2.1  bilhon  is  for  economic  aid 
and  $510  miUion  for  military  assistance. 
Please  notice  that  the  total  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  was  $2.63  billion.  In  the  confer- 
ence report  it  was  $2.67  biUion.  There  is 
only  a  $40  million  difference  between  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  conference.  This  is 
the  first  time  we  have  not  more  or  less 
split  the  difference. 

So.  both  with  respect  to  amounts,  and 
with  respect  to  the  principle  of  restrict- 
ing military  sales  and  use  of  the  revolv- 
ing fund,  the  conference  report  is  practi- 
cally the  Senate  bill,  except  for  a  slight 
extension  of  time  on  the  military  guar- 
anty authority  and  provision  for  orderly 
liquidation  of  the  revolving  fimd. 

On  the  subject  of  limitation  of  arms 
sales  to  Africa — which  does  not  affect 
the  total  amount;  it  was  merely  a  ceil- 
ing— we  were  seeking  to  avoid  the  start 
of  an  arms  race  in  Africa,  particularly 
the  sub-Sahara  countries,  the  new  Afri- 
can countries.  We  have  set  a  celling  on 
total  sales  and  grants  to  Africa.  It  was 
set  at  $25  million  in  our  bill;  we  com- 
promised It  at  $40  million.  Including  the 
training  program.  That  is  simply  a  cell- 
ing. It  does  not  add  to  the  total  amoimt. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  go  into  the 
details. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  won- 
dered if  there  were  any  changes  or 
alterations  In  the  amendments  added  in 
committee  or  on  the  floor,  or  whether 
the  Senator  has  told  us  the  full  story 
of  the  meaningful  changes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  of 
any  change  of  principle,  only  of  degree. 
We  did  accept  a  quite  extensive  policy 
statement.  The  House  felt  they  wanted 
it  in.  The  Senate  had  deleted  all  policy 
statements.  That  is  a  change  In  princi- 
ple. We  established  the  principle  of  no 
policy  statements,  but  we  accepted  the 
House's  statement  as  part  of  the  com- 
promise. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  They  simply  put  the 
preamble  in, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  We  did  not 
like  it.  The  committee  voted  against  It, 
and  it  was  sustained  In  the  Senate. 
There  was  that  difference.  The  final 


thing    we    accepted    was    their    policy 
statement, 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  merely  inquire  as  to  the 
order  of  magnitude  and  the  amounts  for 
economic  aid  authorized  by  the  Senate. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  re- 
fers to  the  items? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  gave  the  totals, 
which  are  very  similar. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  other  words,  was  there 
a  basic  internal  shift  in  the  allocation  of 
the  aggregate  funds? 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  There  was  no  sub- 
stantial shift.  The  difference  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  for  example,  on 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  was  $50 
million.  The  Senate  voted  $500  million. 
The  House  voted  $450  miUion,  The  Sen- 
ate accepted  the  House  figure.  That  is  a 
major  point. 

On  supporting  assistance,  there  is  a 
difference  of  $60  million  from  the  Senate 
bill. 

On  partners  for  the  Alliance,  there 
was  an  item  of  $714,000, 

Mr,  JAVITS,  Is  that  figure  which  was 

agreed  upon  less  than  the  Senate  figure? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  was  not  in  the 

Senate  biU,  The  House  put  in  an  item  of 

$714,000  for  that.  We  accepted  it, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  was  speaking  of  the  last 
two  items,  the  Development  Loan  Fimd 
and  the  $60  million  difference.  Was  that 
the  difference  between  the  House  and 
Senate  figures,  or  is  that  the  way  it  came 
out  of  the  compromise? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  On  the  item  of  sup- 
porting assistance,  the  Senate  figure  was 
$600  million.  The  House  figure  was  $720 
million.  We  compromised  on  $660  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  same  Is  true  as  to 
the  Development  Loan  Fund.  $50  mil- 
lion? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  took  the  House 
figure  on  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
It  was  not  a  split  figure.  The  House  fig- 
ure was  less  than  the  Senate  figure. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  printed  In 
the  Record  my  full  prepared  state- 
ment. I  do  not  wish  to  deny  any  Senator 
the  opportunity  to  ask  questions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  take  a  greater  measure  of  aatlsfaction 
than  Is  usually  the  case  each  year  In  present- 
ing the  conference  report  on  foreign  aid  for 
the  Senate's  consideration.  When  the  foreign 
aid  bill  passed  the  Senate  I  promised  that  I 
would  ".  ,  ,  let  the  bill  languish  in  confer- 
ence Indefinitely  If  we  cannot  reach  a  satle- 
factory  agreement  on  the  major  propos&ls," 
This  conference  report,  I  believe,  sustains 
the  Senate  position  on  all  basic  Issmes,  and. 
in  particular,  its  p>osltlon  on  arms  sales. 

But  this  agreement  did  not  come  easy. 
There  were  89  points  of  difference  between 
the  Senate  and  the  House  when  the  con- 
ferees t>egan  meeting  on  September  14,  It  took 
two  months,  twelve  meetings,  and  an  at- 
tempted end  run  by  another  committee  to 
resolve  them.  Let  me  discuss  briefly  some 
of  the  more  significant  differences  and  how 
they  were  resolved 

First,  the  question  of  amounts.  The  Senate 
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bill  authorized  a  total  of  $2.6  billion  In 
foreign  aid  for  the  1968  fiscal  year— $2,1 
billion  for  economic  aid  and  $475  million  for 
military  aid.  Including  funds  for  Interna- 
tional military  headquarters  and  the  NATO 
Infrastructure.  This  was  $682  million  below 
the  appropriation  request.  The  House  voted 
a  total  of  $2.8  billion,  not  including  the  NATO 
infrastructure  Item,  a  difference  of  $187  mil- 
lion from  the  Senate  amount.  The  confer- 
ence agreed  to  a  total  of  $2.67  billion,  of  which 
$2.1  bllUon  Is  for  economic  aid  and  $510  mil- 
lion is  for  military  assistance.  The  $60  mil- 
lion Item  in  the  Senate  bill  for  the  NATO 
infrastructure  was  deleted  but  the  funds  for 
United  States  contributions  to  International 
military  headquarters  were  retained. 

There  were  only  two  economic  assistance 
Items  of  any  significance  in  dispute.  For  de- 
velopment loans  the  House  had  $50  million 
less  than  the  Senate  and  $120  million  more 
for  supporting  assistance  The  Senate  agreed 
to  the  lower  figure  for  development  loans 
and  the  conferees  compromised  the  Item  for 
supporting  assistance  In  the  middle.  In  view 
of  the  mounting  fiscal  dilemma  facing  the 
government  because  of  the  war.  I  would  like 
to  have  held  the  total  authorization  to  the 
Senate  level  but,  as  Senators  know,  we  can 
never  get  100 '^  in  a  conference.  Under  the 
circumsUnces.  I  believe  that  the  compromise 
on  amounts  Is  reasonable  and.  on  the  whole, 
favorable  to  the  Senate's  position  of  hold- 
ing the  line  on  foreign  aid. 

On  the  Issue  of  limiting  the  number  of 
countries  which  can  be  furnished  aid,  I  point 
out  that  the  Senate  voted  fixed  ceilings  which 
could  be  increased  only  If  the  Congress  passed 
a  concurrent  resolution.  According  to  exec- 
utive branch  plans  presented  to  the  Congress 
earlier  this  year,  some  ninety-five  countries 
were  slated  to  receive  foreign  assistance  this 
fiscal  year — economic,  military,  or  commodity 
aid  under  Public  Law  480.  Some  type  of  as- 
sistance was  planned  for  practically  every 
non-Communist  nation  except  Canada.  Ja- 
pan, Australia.  New  Zealand,  and  those  of 
Western  Europe.  The  Committee  felt  very 
strongly  that  the  bilateral  aid  program  should 
be  retrenched  and  that  more  of  our  aid 
should  be  channeled  through  multilateral 
agencies.  It,  therefore,  set  these  limits  on 
the  number  of  countries  which  could  be  given 
bilateral  aid — lo  for  development  loans,  40 
for  technical  assistance,  and  10  for  support- 
ing asaJstance.  These  limits  on  the  develop- 
ment loan  and  technical  assistance  programs 
did  not  apply  to  Latin  America. 

The  principle  approved  by  the  Senate  was 
adopted  by  the  conference  committee  and 
for  the  first  time  fixed  limits,  with  no  escape 
clause,  win  be  imposed.  Under  the  confer- 
ence agreement  a  celling  of  20  countries  was 
set  for  development  loans.  12  for  supporting 
assistance,  and  40  for  technical  assistance, 
except  that  a  total  of  $600,000  can  be  used  in 
additional  countries  on  self-help  projects. 
Although  the  limits  are  not  as  strict  as  the 
Senate  would  like,  the  adoption  of  these  ceil- 
ings is  a  benchmark  in  bringing  about  a  more 
rational  approach  to  foreign  aid.  Hopefully. 
it  wiu  result  In  the  channeling  of  more  of 
our  aid  through  multUaterai  agencies,  and 
in  reducing  the  American  "aid  presence"  In 
many  countries. 

Many  Senators  have  been  Interested  in 
the  growing  popiuailon  crisis  and  in  how  the 
foreign  aid  program  could  be  made  more 
effective  In  helping  to  meet  this  problem. 
The  conference  reached  what  I  beUeve  la  a 
satisfactory  compromise  on  the  dlfllerences 
between  the  two  bodies  on  new  and  more 
specific  Congressional  guidelines  for  assist- 
ance on  population  matters.  Under  the 
agreement  $35  million  of  appropriations 
for  economic  aid  wUl  be  earmarked  for  use 
on  population  growth  programs.  This  action 
will  Insure  that  proper  emphasis  is  placed 
at  last  on  this  important  activity. 

During  the  debate  on  the  foreign  aid  bill 
in  the  Senate  some  concern  was  expressed 
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over  the  Committee's  actions  relating  to  the 
Investment  guaranty  program.  The  agreement 
reached  in  conference  on  authorizations  for 
this  program  should  help  to  relieve  Senators 
who  feared  that  there  would  not  be  sufficient 
authority  to  meet  demands  for  guaranties. 
Under  the  conference  agreement  the  celling 
on  all  guaranty  programs  would  be  increased. 
The  Committee  expects  to  take  a  close  look 
at  the  Investment  guaranty  program  next 
year. 

The  conference  agreed,  with  slight  modi- 
fication,   to   the   amendment   of   the   Senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  which  prohibits  aid  to 
countries  which  divert  our  aid,  or  their  own 
resources,  to  military  purposes  to  the  extent 
that  economic  development  Is  impaired.  This 
is   a   very  significant   amendment   which.   If 
used  effectively  by  executive  branch  officials, 
should  act  as  a  restraint  on  useless  military 
spending  by  aid  recipients.  It  Is  also  Intended 
to  restrain  our  bureaucracy  who,  all  too  often, 
whet  the  arms  appetites  of  foreign  generals 
and  admirals.  Recent  developments  concern- 
ing the  advent  of  supersonic  Jets  in  Latin 
America,  where  our  flip-fiop  policy  left  much 
to  be  desired,  point  up  quite  vividly  the  need 
for  greater  leverage  through  use  of  or.r  aid, 
and  for  firm  Congressional  guidelines    gainst 
pouring    tax    dollars    Into    countries    where 
sound  development  is  stifled  by  unnecessary 
military  spending.  In  too  many  countries  our 
economic  aid  goes  in  one  pocket  and  comes 
out  the  other  in  the  form  of  sophisticated — 
but  useless — weapons,  often  bought  from  the 
United  States.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the 
threat  to  cut  off  aid  will  be  effective  In  bring- 
ing about  changes  in   military  spending  In 
countries  we  aid,  but  I  am  convinced  that  we 
should    try    and    that    this    new    authority 
should  be  used  where  necessary.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  did  not  write 
the  prohibition   into  the  bill   merely  for  it 
to  be  an  idle  threat  on  paper.  The  Committee 
expects  It   to   be  put  Into  action  in  appro- 
priate cases 

Finally.  I  come  to  the  point  which  was 
most  troublesome  in  conference — the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senior  Senator  from  Idaho, 
adopted  by  a  two-to-one  margin  in  Com- 
mittee, which  repealed  the  Department  of 
Defenses  authority  to  finance  long-term 
credit  sales  to  underdeveloped  countries 
through  a  revolving  fund.  As  I  said  In  the 
Senate  during  debate  on  the  amendment,  I 
could  not  tiave  supported  the  bill  if  the  Com- 
mittee's action  had  not  been  upheld  by  the 
Senate.  And  I  could  not  have  supported  a 
conference  agreement  which  did  not  carry 
out  the  Intent  of  the  Committee  and  the 
Senate.  In  a  statement  In  the  Senate  on  Oc- 
tober 31,  I  described  the  negotiations  In  the 
conference  on  this  issue  and  made  It  clear 
that  I  believed  the  public  Interest  would  be 
better  served  by  not  having  a  foreign  aid  bill 
at  all  thU  year  than  by  allowing  continuation 
of  the  current  policy  of  arming  poor  and 
underdeveloped  countries 

I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  the  con- 
ference agreement  upholds  the  Senate's  po- 
sition. Instead  of  terminating  the  revolving 
fund  on  December  31.  1967.  as  In  the  Senate 
bill,  the  agreement  would  extend  Its  life  to 
June  30,  1968.  primarily  in  order  to  eliminate 
the  need  for  additional  appropriations  this 
year.  The  authority  to  guarantee  credit  for 
arms  sales  extended  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  or  private  banks  would  be  permitted  to 
continue  until  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year 
Instead  of  being  terminated  Immediately  as 
provided  In  the  Senate  bill,  with  a  celling 
of  $190  million  on  guarantees  that  can  be 
Issued  before  the  authority  expires.  The  Sen- 
ate conferees  reluctantly  agreed  to  this  ex- 
tension of  the  life  of  the  guaranty  program 
In  order  to  allow  for  a  more  orderly  liquida- 
tion of  It  and  to  give  some  flexibility  in  en- 
abling certain  outstanding  commitments  to 
be  met.  Thus,  the  practical  effect  of  the  com- 
promise Is   to  phase-out  the  guaranty  pro- 


gram over  the  next  eight  months  rather  than 
terminate  it  Immediately. 

I  believe  that  the  repeal  of  the  guaranty 
program  and  the  abolition  of  the  revolving 
fund  are  Important  steps  toward  bringing 
about  a  foreign  policy  designed  to  meet  our 
long-range  Interests  of  building  a  more  stable 
and  peaceful  world.  The  true  Interests  of 
America  are  not  served  by  a  program  which 
puts  sophisticated  weapons  In  the  hands  of 
poor  people  around  the  world  while  giving 
Up  service  to  stopping  arms  races.  The  re- 
peal of  this  arms  sales  authority  will  do 
much  to  make  the  officials  in  the  executive 
branch    practice   what   they    preach. 

I  think  that,  from  the  Senate's  standpoint, 
this  conference  has  produced  a  bill  which 
lays  the  foundation  for  a  more  effective  for- 
eign aid  program.  Although  much  remains  to 
be  done  to  get  the  aid  program  on  the  right 
track,  this  is  a  good  start  and  is  probably  as 
much  as  one  could  expect  under  the  emo- 
tional climate  which  exists  in  the  Congress 
today.  The  Committee  will  review  the  entire 
program  next  year  and  I  hope  that  we  can. 
at  that  time,  build  on  the  foundation  we 
have  laid  by  passage  of  this  bill. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  was  my  recollec- 
tion— I  just  want  to  be  sure  for  the  rec- 
ord— that  the  increase  in  Interest  rates 
which  the  Senate  voted  was  also  Included 
In  the  House  bill.  It  stayed  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  right.  That 
item  was  not  in  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  The  ques- 
tion is  on  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  a  very  brief  statement.  I 
did  not  want  to  delay  the  vote.  However, 
I  feel  bound  to  say  a  word,  in  particular, 
about  the  contribution  on  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  to  the  foreign 
aid  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  was  the  prin- 
cipal sponsor  and  supporter  and  did  all 
the  work  on  what  came  to  be  known  as 
the  Church  amendment,  which  dealt 
with  the  very  troublesome  problem  of 
the  utilization  of  the  revolving  fund  and 
the  Export-Import  Bank  in  the  sale  of 
arms. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Idaho  de- 
serves great  credit  and  the  gratitude  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  country.  Without 
his  help,  and  without  his  initiative,  it 
could  not  have  been  done.  He  really  Ini- 
tiated and  sponsored  that  particular  as- 
pect of  the  bill,  which  turned  out  to  be 
the  principal  policy  action  In  the  bill.  It 
was  debated  at  length  on  the  floor.  Sen- 
ators will  recall  that  we  had  a  vigorous 
debate  on  It  and  a  close  vote.  The  Sen- 
ator was  on  the  conference  committee. 

I  feel  he  deserves  special  commenda- 
tion for  his  contributions  to  this  bill. 

I  must  also  say  that  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  did  a  great  deal  of  work. 

The  staff  as  usual,  particularly  Mr. 
Holt  and  Mr.  Jones,  who  are  our  special- 
ists on  foreign  aid,  deserve  commenda- 
tion. It  is  a  very  complicated  bill.  They 
did  a  very  magnificent  job  In  counseling 
the  committee  and  the  conferees. 

I  believe  this  bill  was,  certainly  from 
the  Senate's  point  of  view,  one  of  the 
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best  bills  since  I  have  been  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  endorse 
what  the  chairman  [Mr.  P^olbright]  has 
said  about  the  work  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho.  The  people  of  his  State  can  well 
be  proud  of  the  part  that  he  has  played 
In  bringing  this  legislation  to  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  successful  conclusion. 

I  also  wish  to  say  that  the  steadfast- 
ness of  the  chairman  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  bringing  this  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bill  to  what  appears  now  to 
be  a  successful  conclusion.  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  we  should  extend  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  House  Appropriations 
Commitee  for  what  they  have  done  on 
this  legislation  up  to  now. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  shall  have  to  join 
with  the  Senator  from  Vermont  in  saying 
that  we  got  very  substantial  assistance 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House. 

I  wish  to  add  one  further  word  con- 
cerning the  matter  of  the  sales  of  mili- 
tary equipment,  on  the  background  of 
that  matter.  While  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  deserves  credit  for  the  amend- 
ment, there  were  two  other  Senators  who 
held  hearings  on  that  matter  in  their 
own  subcommittees;  namely,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Oorje]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Stminoton]. 
They  held  extensive  hearings  in  their 
subcommittees  on  the  question  of  arms 
sales  to  other  countries,  and  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  particularly,  be- 
cause he  was  active  In  the  debate,  was 
of  Indispensable  assistance  in  obtaining 
a  favorable  result  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

He  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
did  a  great  deal  of  Independent  work  in 
their  subcommittees,  developing  the  basic 
facts  In  a  most  complicated  field.  This 
was  the  material  that  wsis  necessarj'  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr,  FVlbright],  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken]  in  what  they  have  stated  about 
the  fine  work  done  in  bringing  this  par- 
ticular legislation  covering  the  field  of 
foreign  aid  to  fruition  this  year. 

The  efforts  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  CHtmcH],  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington],  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  and  the 
others  who  supported  them,  represented 
a  long,  hard  fight:  and  it  was  no  easy 
victory,  but  I  think  It  was  a  victory 
worth  while,  and  much  credit  is  due 
them,  all  the  way  around,  so  far  as  the 
Senate  is  concerned. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  add  my  conpratulatlon.s  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 


tee and  the  conferees.  For  many  years, 
wise  amendments,  it  has  seemed  to  us  in 
the  Senate,  have  been  added  by  us  to 
the  foreign  aid  bills,  in  attempting  to 
introduce  a  little  sanity  and  life  Into 
them;  and  those  amendments,  as  a  rule, 
have  been  lost  in  conference,  through 
pressure  of  the  House  conferees. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  a  sit- 
uation where  the  Senate  has  largely  had 
its  way;  and  I  think  we  owe  the  conferees 
our  congratulations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. As  I  say,  we  liad  some  very  power- 
ful forces  going  with  us  this  time,  which 
I  think  is  why  we  succeeded. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  While  our  domestic 
programs  are  being  drastically  cutr— vital 
programs  legislated  with  such  great  en- 
thusiasm in  the  previous  Congress — it 
would  be  unreasonable  for  us  to  expect 
not  to  cut  down  on  the  foreign  aid 
program. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  conferees  on  the  action  taken 
on  extended  risk  guarantees,  about  which 
we  had  considerable  trouble  in  the  Sen- 
ate, both  as  to  the  amount  set  up,  and 
on  the  provision  extending  authority 
through  1970. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  ought  to  delude 
himself  as  to  the  suflSclency  of  this  pro- 
gram. It  represents  a  distinct  contrac- 
tion from  what  we  have  been  doing  in  the 
foreign  assistance  field,  and  it  also  shows 
the  tremendous  problems  which  will  re- 
sult in  trying  to  fill  in  the  gaps  which  are 
created  by  virtue  of  our  contraction.  This 
should  be  done,  without  any  question, 
by  the  private  sector  and  by  other  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  through  multi- 
lateral agencies. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  right.  But  we  must 
still  do  our  full  part  in  this  regard. 

First  I  wish  to  express  my  satisfaction 
and  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  because  he  was  not  thoroughly 
convinced  on  the  extended  risk  matter, 
and  yet  he  has  worked  out  an  agreement 
which  I  think  Is  very  satisfactory. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  what 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  said,  but 
there  are  many  other  circumstances 
which  have  contributed  to  this  situation, 
as  he  is  well  aware. 

For  example,  we  are  making  some 
progress  toward  shifting  this  burden 
from  a  direct  unilateral  responsibility  of 
the  U.S.  Government  to  multilateral 
agencies.  I  remind  the  Senator  that  we 
recently  authorized  $900  million  for  the 
Inter-American  Bank.  We  have  a  bill, 
which  I  hope  in  due  time — there  are  verj* 
great  diflBcultles  at  the  moment,  because 
of  other  matters — will  be  acted  upon,  on 
the  Asian  Bank.  This  Is  the  direction  in 
which  I  think  this  gap  should  be  filled, 
and  I  hope  It  will  be.  I  am  prepared  to 
support  that  kind  of  direction.  But  I  am 
very  much  disillusioned  about  our  bi- 
lateral aid. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further  very  briefiy,  I  call  his  attention 
to  the  fact  of  the  needs  of  the  world  In 
the  Interests  of  peace,  and  the  contrac- 


tion which  we  have  had  for  that  reason ; 
but  we  should  not  delude  ourselves  into 
thinking  that  this  can  be  accomplished 
by  default  or  with  no  further  effort. 
Something  else  has  to  be  done. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  right. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  I  join  the  Senator  in  the 
expectation  that  we  will  be  taking  fur- 
ther steps,  as  he  mentions  we  have  al- 
ready in  connection  with  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank. 


•PATRIOTISM'— ADDRESS  BY  FOR- 
MER SENATOR  A.  WILLIS  ROBERT- 
SON 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  Senate  breakfast  group 
heard  a  splendid  address,  entitled  "Pa- 
triotism," by  a  former  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  is  loved  and  greatly  esteemed 
by  every  Member,  the  Honorable  A,  Willis 
Robertson,  of  Virginia.  Senator  Robert- 
son personifies  true  patriotism  in  Its 
highest  and  best  form;  he  is  a  Bible 
scholar  as  well  as  a  man  of  strong  con- 
victions. 

He  values  and  reflects  In  his  daily  liv- 
ing the  highest  spiritual  values. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  order  that  they  may  be  shared  with  the 
people  of  the  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Patriotism 
(Address  by  A.  Willis  Robertson,  meeting  of 

the    Senate    breakfast    group,    November 

8,  1967) 

I  have  been  asked  to  talk  about  patriotism 
and  the  vital  force  of  spiritual  values. 

Being  concerned  by  those  who  burn  draft 
cards  and  participate  In  anti-war  demonstra- 
tions, the  distinguished  and  beloved  chair- 
man of  our  breakfast  group  cast  around  for 
a  leader  who  would  make  a  patriotic  talk  to 
commemorate  Armistice  Day.  Based  In  part 
upon  the  fact  that  I  was  serving  In  the  Army 
when  the  Armistice  was  signed  in  1918  but 
primarily,  I  am  sure,  because  of  the  lack  of 
first-team  volunteers,  the  assignment  came 
to  me.  To  speak  to  this  group  of  distinguished 
dedicated  Senators  Is  a  privilege  I  have  al- 
ways coveted  but  never  exercised  without  a 
feeling  of  trepidation.  I  know  enough  about 
the  Bible  to  realize  how  little  1  do  know  of 
the  greatest  book  In  the  world  and  I  under- 
stand only  too  well  what  is  meant  by  "faU- 
Ing  short  of  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high 
caUlng  of  God" — my  best  assurance  therefore 
is  that  I  am  among  friends  who  share  my 
phUosophy  that  "man's  reach  should  exceed 
his  grasp,  or  what's  a  heaven  for — ." 

Webster's  Dictionary  defines  a  patriot  as 
"one  who  loves  his  country  and  zealously 
supiK>rts  Its  authority  and  interests,"  Be- 
cause of  the  Importance  of  the  discussion 
period  I  shall  briefiy  outline  my  belief  that 
patriotism  and  religion  are  related  and  then 
ask  for  your  views.  Students  of  our  form  of 
government  know  that  It  Is  based  upon  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible.  Our  Founding  Fathers 
proclaimed  that  rights  were  "God  given"  and 
that  man  was  "endowed  by  his  Creator".  We 
sing  in  our  national  anthem — "Then  con- 
quer we  must,  for  our  cause  Is  Just,  and 
this  be  our  motto:  'In  God  is  our  trust'  "  and 
we  stamp  the  same  motto  on  our  coins.  In 
our  national  hymn  we  sing  "Protect  us  by 
Thy  might,  great  Ood — our  King." 

While  the  number  of  those  who  neither 
love  nor  zealously  support  our  Government  is 
disturbing,  It  Is  my  feeling  that  their  lack 
of  patriotism  is  due  primarily  to  their  Ig- 
norance of  the  Bible  or  to  a  repudiation  of 
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Its  teachings.  We  know  that  a  deep  and  abid- 
ing religious  faith  characterized  the  patriots 
of  the  Revolutionary  period.  During  a  long 
and  bitter  struggle  for  Independence  and 
personal  freedom  our  Continental  Army  faced 
heavy  odds.  Creasy  lists  Saratoga  as  one  of 
the  decisive  battles  of  history  because  it  In- 
fluenced Prance  to  give  the  colonies  vital 
and  much  needed  help.  But  our  Pounding 
Fathers  believed  that  God  was  on  their  side 
and  they  gave  the  credit  to  Him 

Our  relatively  new  nation  was  torn  asunder 
and  almost  wrecked  by  a  civil  war  which 
statesmanship  could  and  should  have  pre- 
vented. Daniel  Webster  urged  a  peaceful  so- 
lution of  the  issue  of  slavery.  Pleading 
against  a  resort  to  force,  he  said:  "When 
mine  eyes  are  turned  to  behold  for  the  last 
time  the  sun  in  heaven  may  I  not  see  It  shin- 
ing upon  the  broken  and  dishonored  frag- 
ments of  a  once  glorious  Union;  upon  a  land 
torn  by  civil  strife,  and  drenched  perhaps. 
In  fraternal  blood!"  Yet  both  North  and 
South  claimed  God  to  be  on  their  side. 

It  took  a  long  time  to  Justify  the  hope  of 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes:  "One  flag,  one  land, 
one  heart,  one  hand,  one  nation,  evermore!" 
But  when  the  call  came  to  carry  our  flag  for 
the  first  time  on  a  European  battlefleld 
patriotism  was  at  high-tide — a  half  century 
of  industrial  growth  had  repaired  the  ravages 
of  war  and  time  had  healed  Its  wounds. 
When  an  imperialistic  war  In  Europe  threat- 
ened the  survival  of  democracy,  patriots  ac- 
cepted the  battle  cry  of  our  Commander-in- 
Chief  that  we  would  flght  for  the  protection 
of  freedom.  What  a  thrill  our  nation  got  when 
the  Southern  "grey"  and  the  Northern  "blue" 
were  blended  in  the  "dough-boy  khaki"  of 
1917  and  became  the  emblem  of  victory  in 
our  first  global  war.  National  unity,  patriot- 
ism and  faith  in  God  were  expressed  In  this 
appeal  to  victory: 

"Here's  to  the  sons  of  the  windswept  North 
When  they  meet  on  the  fields  of  Prance 
May  the  spirit  of  Grant  be  with  them  all 
As  the  sons  of  the  North  advance. 

"Here's  to  the  sons  of  the  sunny  South 
When  they  meet  on  the  fields  of  Prance 
May  the  spirit  of  Lee  be  with  them  all 
As  the  sons  of  the  South  advance. 

"Here's  to  the  blue  and  the  grey  a«  one 
When  they  meet  on  the  fields  of  Prance 
May  the  spirit  of  God  be  with  them  all 
As  the  sons  of  the  flag  advance." 

Unfortunately,  the  Christian  spirit  and 
unselfish  patriotism  which  had  character- 
ized oiu-  participation  In  World  War  I  didn't 
last  We  elected  a  President  whose  Chlb 
boleth  was  a  "return  to  normalcy".  Idealism 
was  succeeded  by  materialism  and  interna- 
tional cooperation  by  Isolationism  Heart- 
broken by  that  trend,  our  World  War  I 
leader  and  author  of  an  international  cove- 
nant to  prevent  future  wars  said:  "If  our 
civilization  Is  to  survive  materially  It  must 
be  redeemed  spiritually  It  can  be  saved." 
said  he,  "only  by  becoming  Imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  Christ  and  made  free  and  happy 
by  the  practices  which  spring  from  that 
spirit." 

Since  that  warning  was  given  we  have 
fought  two  wars  and  are  now  engaged  In  a 
third  one:  we  have  military  Installations 
in  48  nations  and  a  military  budget  of  near- 
ly 70  billion  dollars.  The  primary  respon- 
sibility of  handling  that  vast  program  has 
fallen  upon  the  shoulders  of  our  breakfast 
group  leader— Senator  Stennls.  He  believes, 
as  I  believe,  that  there  Is  a  connection  be- 
tween the  brotherly  love  and  good  neighbor 
teachings  or  the  Bible  and  unselfish  patriot- 
ism He  believes,  as  I  believe,  that  God  gov- 
erns In  the  affairs  of  men  and  for  a  Just 
cause  we  can  call  upon  Him  for  aid.  But  m 
recent  years  these  beliefs  have  been  so  widely 
and  seriously  challenged  It  Becomes  the  duty 
of  those  whose  faith  has  not  wavered  to  hold 
aloft  the  torch  of  patriotism  allied  with 
religion. 


We  have  never  fought  a  war  of  aggression. 
We  have  resorted  to  war  only  for  the  pro- 
tection of  freedom  Some  challenge  the  claim 
that  we  are  now  fighting  In  Vietnam  in  de- 
fense of  freedom  and  there  Is  a  difference 
of  opinion  on  how  that  war  should  be  fought. 
Those  are  Issues  on  which  patriots  may  dif- 
fer. But  that  cannot  be  said  of  draft-card 
burners — they  are  law  violators:  nor  can  it 
be  said  of  most  participants  in  anti-war  dem- 
onstrations— they  are  protesting  in  an  un- 
patriotic way  against  our  entire  social  order. 
Some  are  even  Communist  who  would  re- 
joice In  the  destruction  of  our  Government 
and  democratic  Institutions.  Those  are  groups 
which  know  not  the  Bible  or  who  have  re- 
pudiated God. 

Knowing  that  patriots  in  our  revolution 
who  fought  for  freedom  and  patriots  who 
fought  for  the  preservation  of  one  nation 
under  God  had  appealed  to  him  for  help  and 
that  their  prayers  were  answered,  why  should 
patriots  doubt  the  power  of  God  to  help  us 
In  our  present  crisis. 

I  challenge  the  claim  that  draft-card  burn- 
ers   and     the    anti-war    demonstrators    are 
speaking   for    the   majority   of   the   present 
generation.   Heads  of   five   large   universities 
recently  said  that  they  have  never  had  finer 
students.  Military  leaders  who  have  seen  our 
men    in  action   in   Vietnam  say  that  their 
patriotism,    their   morale,    their   undaunted 
courage  has  never  been  surpassed.  And  what 
do  the  chaplains  say.  Never  In  their  experi- 
ence have  those  in  miliUry  service  oeen  more 
eager    to    hear    about    God    and    the    saving 
grace  of  Jesus  Christ    In  a  tough  war.  and 
one  In  which  our  Nation  is  not  united,  men 
of  the  present  generation  in  military  service 
have   met.    and    will   continue   to  meet,   the 
acid  test  of  patriotism.  But  standing  on  the 
brink  of  eternity  they  want  the  help  of  God. 
Without  minimizing  the  danger  of  another 
world    war    which    could,    as    the    historian 
H.  O.  Wells  said,  leave  a  remnant  of  civiliza- 
tion cowering  behind  a  wind-brake  or  In  the 
disease  soaked  ruins  of  a  slum.  I  feel  that  the 
lack  of  patriotism  evidenced  by  the  appalling 
Increase  in  crime  is  an  equally  serious  threat 
to  the  perpetuity  of  our  cherished   Institu- 
tions. "None  can  doubt"  says  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bar  Association  "that 
America  faces  a  crisis  of  lawlessness  with  the 
gravest  potential  for  disaster."  Nor  can  this 
warning  of  half  a  century  ago  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt    be    successfully    challenged:    "No 
nation  ever  yet  retained  its  freedom  for  any 
length   of   time   after   losing   its   respect   for 
the  law.  after  losing  the  law-abiding  spirit, 
the  spirit  that  really  makes  orderly  liberty" 
Human    nature   has   not   changed  "since   the 
days  of   anarchy   In    Israel   recorded   in   the 
BDok  of  Judges  when.   "There  was  no  king 
In    Israel:    every    man    and   that   which   was 
right  In  his  own  eyes."  In  his  "Decline  and 
Pall  of  the  Roman  Empire"  Gibbon  referred 
to  the-moral  degeneracy  that  characterized 
Rome   before   Its    destruction   and   said    that 
patriotism  fell   to  such  a  low  point  merce- 
naries were  employed  for  the  city's  defense 

It  Is  not  a  mere  coincidence  that  our 
criminals  who  are  without  a  moral  code  have 
no  patriotism  Billy  Graham  In  commenting 
on  the  fact  that  Japan  has  the  lowest  crime 
rate  In  the  world  says  that  the  Japanese, 
some  Buddhists  some  Shlntolsts,  are  very 
religious  and  they  are  responding  by  un- 
precedented thousands  to  his  message  of  the 
one  true  God . 

While  the  method  of  dealing  with  crimi- 
nals in  Japan  Indicates  that  prompt  punish- 
ment commensurate  with  the  crime  is  a  de- 
terring Influence.  Dr.  Graham  feels  that  the 
good  citizenship  of  the  Japanese— their  love 
of  country  and  desire  to  promote  Its  Inter- 
est— are  outward  evidences  of  spiritual 
values.  Patriotism  cannot  be  bought  nor 
crlmlnaU  reformed  by  force.  We  need  to 
reach  the  hearts  of  men  through  the  power 
of  the  living  God.  In  Chronicles,  He  gives  us 
this  positive  assurance  "If  My  people  who 
are  called  by   My  name  will   humble  them- 


selves and  pray  and  seek  My  face  and  turn 
from  their  wicked  ways,  then  will  I  hear 
from  Heaven  and  will  forgive  their  sin  and 
will  heal  their  land." 


JOHN  NANCE  GARNER 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  mourn  the  passing  of  one  of  the 
grand  men  of  Texas  politics,  John 
Nance  Gamer.  In  him  was  embodied  the 
epitome  of  the  Texas  politician,  tough 
taciturn,  and  always  fighting  for  his 
principles  and  his  beloved  Texas.  In  a 
remarkable  career  that  spanned  all  the 
way  from  the  county  courthouse  to  the 
U.S.  Congress,  to  the  Speaker  of  that 
body,  and  finally  to  the  Vice-Presidency 
of  the  United  States,  John  Nance  Gamer 
was  always  the  same,  his  own  man.  He 
was  humble.  He  never  forgot  the  past 
or  the  promise  of  the  future. 

Vice  President  Gamer  was  bora  in  a 
log  cabin  in  Red  River  County  in  1868 
and  was  brought  up  there  In  the  rugged 
frontier  of  that  day.  In  1902,  he  was  first 
elected  to  Congress  and  served  there  im- 
tU  he  became  Vice  President  In  1933.  One 
of  the  highlights  of  his  career  was  his 
election  as  Speaker  of  the  House  In  1931, 
and  In  1932  there  was  much  talk  of  his 
being  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
President. 

His  main  concern  was  to  see  that  the 
House  worked  'vigorously  to  tackle  the 
challenge  of  the  great  depression  that 
concerned  all  Americans.  As  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Gamer  served  his  country  with 
candor.  His  views  of  this  ofiQce  were  well 
known,  but  not  once  did  he  shirk  the 
many  duties  that  were  required  of  him. 
He  always  served  his  President  and  his 
country. 

After  two  terms  in  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency. Mr.  Gamer  elected  to  return  to 
his  beloved  Texas  cattle  country  In 
Uvalde,  believing  that  the  tradition  of 
George  Washington  should  be  followed. 
This  was  Mr.  Gamer's  farewell  to  poll- 
tics,  and  in  the  ensuing  years,  he  spent 
much  time  enjoying  his  native  State, 
meeting  her  native  sons,  and  enjoying 
her  history.  A  few  years  ago.  he  turned 
his  home  Into  a  museum  of  Texas  his- 
tory as  a  gift  to  his  hometown  of  Uvalde, 
and  moved  into  smaller  quarters  in  the 
rear  of  the  home.  He  continued  to  super- 
vise the  museums  operations  and  re- 
mained quite  active  until  the  day  that 
he  passed  on. 

Mr.  President,  the  service  and  the 
career  of  John  Nance  Garner  should 
be  an  inspiration  to  us  all.  It  Is  certainly 
to  be  wished  that  we  could  everywhere 
in  the  Nation  possess  his  sense  of  duty 
to  country  and  to  principle.  Texas  has 
lost  a  beloved  son  and  the  Nation  one 
of  its  most  loyal  citizens. 
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NATIONAL  MEATPACKERS  ESTAB- 
LISH INTRASTATE  OPERATIONS 
TO  AVOID  FEDERAL  INSPECTION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the  plot 
thickens  on  the  meat  Inspection  Issue 
now  before  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. This  morning's  Des  Moines  Reg- 
ister and  Minneapolis  Tribune  carry  a 
story  by  Mr.  Nick  Kotz  disclosing  that 
Agriculture  Department  Investigators 
found  improper  conditions  at  six  plants 
operated  by  Swift  ii  Co..  which  Is  the  Na- 


tion's largest  meatpacking  firm.  These 
plants  are  wholly  owned  subsidiaries 
which  limit  their  sales  to  Intrastate  mar- 
kets and  thus  under  the  highly  technical 
jurisdictional  rules  of  meat  inspection 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  Federal  inspec- 
tors. The  abuses  reported  were  derived 
from  inspections  made  in  1962  and  again 
m  1967. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Congress  Is 
trying  to  determine  what  policy  it  should 
pursue  in  protecting  the  public  against 
unsanitary  and  unwholesome  meat,  the 
Nation's  largest  meatpacking  firm  has 
refused  to  disclose  how  many  of  Its  plants 
are  exempt  from  Federal  Inspection, 
either  In  response  to  inquiries  from 
Members  of  Congress  or  similar  inquiries 
from  newsmen. 

It  would  appear  that  Swift  &  Co.  Is 
piu-suing  its  policy  of  owning  subsidiaries 
which  operate  in  a  fashion  to  escape 
Federal  inspection  so  that  they  might 
better  compete  with  nonfederally  in- 
spected meatpacking  plants.  This  prac- 
tice apparently  permits  them  to  resort  to 
practices  which  save  them  money  and 
which  would  never  be  tolerated  If  they 
were  under  Federal  Inspection.  The 
losers,  of  course,  are  the  American  con- 
sumers who  buy  unwholesome  meat  or 
meat  stuffed  with  cheap  additives,  such 
as  water,  cheap  meats,  or  other  Inexpen- 
sive fillers,  which  are  at  best  worthless 
to  the  consumer. 

This  disclosure,  in  my  opinion,  oblit- 
erates the  argument  that  the  only  thing 
that  prevents  States  from  adopting  ade- 
quate standards  and  appropriating  suf- 
ficient funds  for  adequate  State  inspec- 
tion Is  the  mere  absence  of  financial  re- 
sources. It  is  now  quite  apparent  that 
some  of  the  largest  meat  pecking  firms 
in  the  country  purchase  or  establish  In- 
trastate meat  plants  to  avoid  Federal  in- 
spection and  thereby  reduce  costs  for 
what  they  regard  to  be  important  com- 
petitive reasons.  Thus,  It  becomes  per- 
fectly apparent  that  while  we  should 
offer  to  help  the  States  by  sharing  the 
costs  of  adequate  inspection,  we  musrt 
also  insist  that  standards  comparable  to 
those  of  Federal  inspection  be  required 
for  all  meat  sold  to  consumers  of  this 
Nation. 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  Swift  Co. 
has  declined  the  opportunity  to  testify 
before  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. I  hope  they  will  reconsider.  It  Is  now 
apparent  that  we  must  shape  a  measure 
In  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  to 
assure  that  all  meat  sold  to  the  American 
consumer  is  wholesome  and  unadul- 
terated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Nick  Kotz.  re- 
ferred to  above,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

CrnE  Poor  CoNornoNS  dj  Swift  Plants — Set 
iNSANrrABT  FAcn-rrnss  Nauxd  in  1962 — 
Faults  ELrMiNATK),  Pibm  Sats — Meat  In- 
dustry Shows  Signs  or  Willingness  To 
Accept  a  Stronger  Meat-Inspection  Bnx 
(By  Nick  Kotz) 

Washington,  D.C. — Agriculture  Depart- 
ment Investigators  have  reported  finding  Im- 
proper conditions  in  at  least  six  plants  op- 
erated by  Swift  &  Co.,  the  nation's  largest 
meat  packing  firm.  None  operated  under  fed- 
eral Inspection. 


The  reports  were  contained  In  1962  and 
1967  nationwide  surveys  made  to  determine 
conditions  In  some  of  the  14.000  meat  pack- 
ing plants  that  are  not  under  federal  Inspec- 
tion. 

SwUt,  which  reportedly  handles  4  billion 
pounds  of  meat  annually,  operates  61  fed- 
erally Inspected  plants  and  an  undetermined 
number  of  intrastate  plants  not  subject  to 
federal  Inspection. 

SWUT   SILENT 

Swift  officials  have  declined  to  tell  cither 
The  Register  or  Representatives  Neal  Smith 
(Dem.,  la.)  and  Thomas  Foley  (Dem.,  Wash.) 
how  many  of  Its  plants  are  exempt  from  fed- 
eral Inspection  because  they  do  not  sell 
across  state  lines.  The  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment also  decUnes  to  reveal  this  information. 

Swift  officials  have  said  only  that  98  per 
cent  of  the  firm's  slaughtering  and  90  per 
cent  of  its  processing  are  under  federal 
inspection. 

The  department's  1963  and  1967  reports  are 
being  cited  by  congressmen  pushing  for  ex- 
panded federal  meat  inspection  or  improved 
state  Inspection. 

In  the  department's  1962  survey,  five  of 
Swift's  Intrastate  plants  were  cited  for  Im- 
proper conditions,  mainly  relating  to  sanita- 
tion. They  were  located  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.; 
New  Orleans,  La.;  Richmond,  Va.;  Orlando, 
Pla.,  and  Jacksonville,  Fla.  The  JacksonvlUe 
plant  has  since  been  closed. 

A  Swift  &  Co.  spokesman  declined  to  com- 
ment Tuesday  on  whether  the  Inspectors  had 
accurately  described  conditions  existing  In 
the  plants  at  the  time  of  the  Inspections.  He 
also  declined  to  reveal  the  number  of  loca- 
tions of  Swift  plants  not  under  federal  In- 
spection. 

The  Swift  spokesman.  Informed  of  the 
plants  to  be  referred  to  In  this  story.  Issued 
the  following  statement : 

"Swift  and  Co.  thinks  it  both  unfair  and 
less  than  factucU  to  base  a  news  story  and/or 
a  plea  for  current  legislation  on  conditions 
alleged  to  have  existed  five  years  ago  In  its 
meat  packing  units,  when  such  conditions 
no  longer  exist. 

"According  to  this  story,  unsatisfactory 
conditions  were  reported  in  1952  in  five  Swift 
and  Co.  units,  yet  every  one  of  these  units 
has  been  greatly  modified  In  the  last  five  to 
eight  years  through  the  company's  continu- 
ing program  of  upgrading  facilities  and  in- 
stallation of  new  and  efficient  equipment. 

"For  example,  completely  new  sales  units 
were  built  in  both  Jacksonville  and  Orlando, 
Pla.  Furthermore,  no  meat  processing  Is  done 
In  the  Richmond.  Va.  tinlt. 

"The  only  current  govenunent  Inspection 
rejrort  referred  to  in  the  story  is  the  Swift 
Phoenix  sales  units,  which  was  just  built 
and  equipped  in  1966.  While  the  Inspector 
might  have  been  critical  of  a  few  housekeep- 
ing matters,  this  facility  Is  modern  In  all 
respects." 

tear     1967    ST7RVZT 

The  Agriculture  Department  did  not  release 
to  the  press  or  to  Congress  names  of  the 
plants  cited  In  the  1967  survey.  However, 
Informed  sources  have  Identified  one  plant 
in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  as  being  operated  by  Swift. 

W.  P.  Bonllla,  the  Agriculture  Department 
investigator  who  made  the  inspection,  wrote 
of  the  Swift  plant.  In  a  July  31,  1967,  report: 

"This  plant  is  a  wholesale  meat  jobber 
and  conducts  smoking  of  hams.  It  is  under 
the  state  of  Arizona  meat  inspection  system. 
The  building  is  new.  but  facilities  are  In- 
adequate. Working  areas  are  crowded. 

"General  sanitation  is  poor  throughout. 
Smokehouse  area  is  cluttered  with  storage 
of  boxes,  paper,  bags,  etc.  Over-aU  sanita- 
tion could  be  greatly  Improved.  No  sterilizers 
In  the  working  areas.  Wooden  tables  are  in 
use.  Equipment  is  Inadequate (ly)  sanitized." 

The  Agriculture  Department  did  not  begin 
to  make  public  the  1962  reports  until  last 
summer. 


RICHMOND   PLANT 

In  a  September.  1962.  report,  the  USDA 
inspectors  reported  on  a  Swift  plant  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  which  cuts  and  grinds  meat, 
smokes  cured  pork  parts  and  manufactvues 
sausage.  (The  plant  now  only  distributes 
meat. ) 

The  report  stated.  In  part: 

"The  meat  grinder  bearings  had  much 
encrusted  putrid  material  which  would  readi- 
ly result  in  bacterial  contamination  of  the 
ground  meat.  Sausage  was  hung  on  unclean 
aluminum  smoke  sticks  and  no  attempt  was 
made  to  clean  the  sausage  mixer. 

"Some  beef  cuts  hanging  In  the  cooler 
showed  evidence  of  soilage  while  in  transit 
and  had  not  been  reconditioned  by  removing 
soiled  portions.  Other  Insanitary  conditions 
noted  were  ceilings  with  leaks  dripping  on 
exposed  meat  causing  serious  contamination. 

"Some  cockroaches  were  observed  In  the 
curing  cellar  where  exposed  meat  is  bandied 
and  stored." 

In  a  September.  1962,  report  on  a  Swift 
plant  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  the  federal  In- 
spector noted  "there  Is  no  control  over 
trichina"  and  no  control  In  the  use  of  such 
"restricted  items"  such  as  nitrite  and  aureo- 
mlcyn. 

RtrSTT   BARRET Ji 

The  Inspector  also  noted  "rusty  barrels" 
used  to  bold  meat  products  and  meat  boning 
boards  that  "were  old  and  caked  with  fata 
and  meat  juices,  cracks  and  deep  knife 
marks." 

In  a  September,  1962,  report  on  the  Swift 
plant  at  Orlando.  Pla..  the  Inspector  noted 
that  a  loading  dock  door  was  covered  with 
green  mold,  even  though  the  plant  was  new- 
ly constructed.  He  also  described  the  freezer 
as  being  "overcrowded,  without  proper 
aisles." 

In  smother  1962  repsrt,  the  inspectors  de- 
voted four  pages  of  remarks  to  conditions 
In  a  large  Swift  plant  at  Sau  Antonio  which 
the  Inspectors  said  slaughters  640  animals  In 
an  eight-hour  day. 

Among  conditions  noted  were : 

"As  a  result  of  inadequate  (handwashing) 
facilities,  we  noticed  in  the  bacon  slicing 
room  after  a  girl  picked  tip  the  product  off 
the  floor,  she  then  handled  edible  product 
without  washing  her  hands. 

.  .  On  the  killing  floor,  the  hands  of  the 
hog  brisket  sputter  and  hogheaders  were 
heavily  contaminated  with  blood  and  hair 
due  to  infrequent  washing  of  haJids. 

MEAT   CONTAMINATED 

"Numerous  carcasses  and  tube  of  meat  were 
Observed  to  be  contaminated  with  drippings 
from  the  ceiling.  Paint,  scale,  rust  and  plaster 
were  scalding  down  from  the  walls  and  ceU- 
Ing  on  the  product  through  the  plant. 

"At  least  50  hogs  split  and  headed  with  no 
attempt  made  on  the  part  of  the  house  em- 
ployes to  clean  their  hands  and  knives  from 
the  contamination  of  blood  and  hair. 

"Improper  work-up  of  offal — upon  lnj^>ec- 
tlon  the  offal  was  found  to  be  grossly  con- 
taminated with  fecal  material,  metal  fUings. 
hair,  hide,  dirt,  etc.  .  .  He  [the  state  In- 
spector] felt  that  all  of  the  offal  ahoiild  be 
condemned:  however,  he  took  no  action. 

"Inspectlonal  proceduree  were  Inadequate. 
Although  we  were  told  that  all  diseased  ani- 
mals were  suspected  <  marked  with  a  suspect 
tag)  .  .  .  upt-n  Msltlng  the  pens.  It  was  noted 
that  two  anlcaals  with  epithellotnas  had  not 
been  suspected.  Head  Inspection  was  done  in 
a  haphazard  Qianner. 

"A  majority  of  the  hogs  contained  a  great 
number  of  'beater,  wounds'  on  them  which 
were  grossly  contaminated  with  tub  water 
and  hair.  Other  hog  carcasses  were  found  to 
have  large  chronic  wounds  on  them. 

HAM    DEPARTMENT 

"...  In  the  bam  processing  department, 
the  Inspector  had  no  way  of  determining 
whether  or  not  hams  came  back  to  'green 
weight'  after  pumping  and  smoking. 
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".  .  .  Condemned  product  was  not  tanked 
under  supervision. 

".  .  .  In  general,  the  plant  was  operating 
beyond  capacity.  In  all  departments,  prod- 
ucts were  stacked  on  tables  so  high  that  at 
times  they  fell  on  the  floor." 

A  number  or  other  large  national  Arms  also 
operate  both  federally  and  non-federally-ln- 
spected  meat  packing  plants.  In  a  Register 
survey  several  months  ago,  all  the  largest  na- 
Uonal  Arms  except  Swift  were  willing  to  dis- 
cuss the  number  of  and  location  of  their 
Intrastate  plants. 

Several  sources  In  the  meat  packing  In- 
dustry have  explained  that  some  of  the  na- 
tional firms  feel  they  have  to  operate  some 
non-federally-lnspected  plants  to  meet  strong 
local  competitors  In   particular  states. 

The  national  firms  were  publicly  united  In 
opposing  a  bill  that  would  have  expanded 
federal  Inspection  to  cover  the  6,000  now  ex- 
empt plants  which  gross  more  than  $260  000 
annually. 

WZ.\KER    BILL 

After  first  opposing  any  legislation,  the 
major  meat  packing  association  decided  to 
support  a  weaker  bill,  which  offers  federal 
aid  to  states  willing  to  Improve  their  own 
Inspection  system. 

The  weaker  bill  passed  the  House  and  Is 
now  In  the  Senate.  The  strong  bill  spon- 
sored by  Foley  and  Representative  Neal 
Smith  (Dem.,  la.),  was  defeated 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  1 ,  after  line  6,  It  is  proposed  to  In- 
sert  the   following  new   section: 

"Src.  2.  (a)  In  each  State  (other  than  the 
States  of  New  Mexico  and  Hawaii)  which  Is 
entlUed  in  the  Ninety-first  Congress  or  In 
any  subsequent  Congress  thereafter  to  more 
than  one  Representative  under  an  appor- 
tionment made  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  section  22  of  the  Act  of 
June  18,  1929,  entitled  'An  Act  to  pro^-lde  for 
apportionment  of  Representatives'  (46  Stat 
26,  as  amended;  2  U.S.C.  2),  there  shall  be 
established  a  number  of  districts  equal  to 
the  number  of  Representatives  to  which  such 
State  13  so  entitled,  and  Representatives 
shall  be  elected  only  from  districts  so  es- 
tablished, no  district  to  elect  more  than  one 
Representative. 

"(b)  When  such  districts  have  been  so 
established  within  any  such  State  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  decennial  census  of  the 
United  States  taken  In  1960,  such  districts 
shall  not  be  altered  before  the  results  of 
the  decennial  census  of  the  United  States 
taken  in  1970  are  available  unless  alteration 
thereof  is  required  by  a  statewide  special 
census  of  the  United  States  conducted  be- 
fore 1970  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  August  26,  1964  (71  Stat.  481  as 
amended;  13  U.S.C. 8)." 
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DR.  RICARDO  VALLEJO  SAM  ALA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  ask  that  the  Senate  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  665,  H  R 
2275,  and  at  that  time  it  is  the  leader- 
ship's Intention  to  ask  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  one-half  hour  on  the 
bill  and  all  amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calender  No.  665 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  sUte  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk  A 
bill  (H.R.  2275)  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Rlcardo  Vallejo  Samala 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

TTNANIMOtTS-CONSENT  ACREEMEITr 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  a  half  hour  on  the  bill  and 
all  amendments  thereto,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controUed  between 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  or 
whomever  they  may  designate,  and  that 
the  usual  rules  apply. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
MoNDALE  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  is  so 
ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Who  has  the  first 
amendment? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  all  the  time 
on  this  side  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  state  It 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  As 
I  understand,  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest applied  to  a  certain  bill.  As  I 
understand,  the  request  has  now  been 
changed.  I  have  not  seen  the  proposal, 
and  I  may  have  some  objection  to  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  Chair  state  what  the 
agreement  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair  that 
the  request  for  unanimous  consent  was 
for  one-half  hour  on  the  bill  itself  and 
all  amendments  thereto,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  And 
any  amendments  thereto? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And  any 
amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  as 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute amendment  No.  436,  which  is  at 
the  desk.  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  It  Is  proposed  to 
Insert  the  following: 

"In  each  State  entitled  In  the  Nlnety-flrst 
Congress  or  In  any  subsequent  Congress 
thereafter  to  more  than  one  Represent.^tlve 
under  an  apportionment  made  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
22  of  the  Act  of  June  18.  1929.  entitled  'An 
Act  to  provide  for  apportionment  of  Repre- 
sentatives' (46  Stat,  26),  as  amended,  there 
shall  be  established  by  law  a  number  of  dis- 
tricts equal  to  the  number  of  Representa- 
tives to  which  such  State  Is  so  entitled  and 
Representatives  shall  be  elected  only  from 
districts  so  established,  no  district  to  elect 
more  than  one  Representative." 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Is    the 
Senator    from    Tennessee    offering    his 


amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the  pend- 
Ing  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana? 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  is  my  Intention  to  offer 
the  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose  of  my  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  is  straightforward  and  slm- 
pie.  It  is  to  adopt  the  language  of  the 
original,  amended  Senate  version  of  the 
redistrlctlng  bill  relating  to  the  prohibi- 
tion against  election  of  Representatives 
to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  at 
large. 

The  measure  makes  no  other  provision 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  gerrymander- 
ing. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  compact- 
ness. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  census  It 
strictly  provides  in  a  straightforward 
manner  that  when  there  is  more  than 
one  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  a  State,  the  State  must  be  dis- 
tricted, and  that  the  Members  may  not 
run  at  large. 

This,  as  I  said  previously,  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Senate  version  adopted  in 
June  of  this  year.  This.  I  am  told.  Is  es- 
sentially the  language  which  was  pro- 
posed by  Representative  Celler  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
as  long  ago  as  1951.  This  is  substantially 
the  language  that  was  adopted  by  Con- 
gresses dated  from  1842  until  verv  re- 
cently. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  makes 
no  exceptions.  The  conference  report 
If  one  recalls,  excepted  from  the  provi- 
sion which  prohibited  elections  at  large 
the  States  of  New  Mexico  and  Hawaii 
This  measure  does  not  exclude  any 
State,  and  therefore,  of  course,  does  in- 
clude New  Mexico.  Hawaii,  and  all  of 
the  other  States. 

My  amendment  differs  in  material 
respects  from  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  fMr. 
Bayh]  In  that,  as  I  understand  It.  Sen- 
ator Bayh's  amendment  has  certain  re- 
strictions on  how  frequently  the  State 
legislature  may  reapportion. 

I  believe  that  my  amendment  Is  the 
most  straightforward  and  direct  and 
simple  way  to  get  at  the  most  urgent 
need  In  the  entire  field  of  redistrlctlng, 
and  that  is  to  prevent  the  several  States 
of  the  Union  from  being  under  the 
threat  of  having  their  Representatives 
to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
stand  for  election  at  large. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  Is  It  not 
true  that  It  was  this  point  which  stood 
In  the  way  of  approval  of  the  conference 
report  which  was  agreed  upon  on  June 
28  of  this  year  and  referred  to  the 
House?  It  was  found  that  it  did  not  In- 
clude a  prohibition  on  election  at  large, 
and  it  was  that  point  which  caused  the 
recommltal  of  the  full  conference  re- 
port to  the  conference  so  that  they 
could  rework  it  to  include  that  point. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  I  believe  that  to  be  en- 
tirely correct.  And  obviously  the  House 
of  Representatives  Is  very  sensitive  in- 
deed to  the  proposition  of  having  to  run 
at  large  in  the  various  States. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  commend  the  Senator  for  having  of- 
fered his  amendment.  I  will  support  it 
and  vote  for  it. 

Mr.   FONG.   Mr.  President,   will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand, one  provision  of  the  Bayh  amend- 
ment would  exempt  the  States  of  Ha- 
waii and  New  Mexico  from  the  single- 
Member-district  requirement. 
Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  FONG.  And  the  substitute  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
would  require  that  every  State  elect  its 
Representatives    from    single-Member- 
Representative  districts. 
Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  FONG.  This  requirement  would 
apply  to  all  50  States  of  the  Union,  in- 
cluding the  States  of  Hawaii  and  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  would  be  no  ex- 
ception relating  to  New  Mexico  or 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  clearly  unconstitutional. 
If  we  could  exempt  two  States,  why  could 
we  not  exempt  50  States?  If  we  could 
pass  a  bill  containing  the  pending 
amendment  and  say  that  it  Is  constitu- 
tional, why  could  we  not  say  that  25  of 
tile  States  may  redistrict,  and  the  other 
25  of  the  States  may  not?  Why  could 
we  not  say  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  25  of  the 
States  are  required  to  run  at  large,  and 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  25  other  States  must 
run  by  single-Member  congressional  dis- 
tricts? 

There  Is  absolutely  no  reason  why  the 
State  of  Hawaii  should  be  so  exempted. 
We  have  not  asked  for  that  privilege.  We 
have  not  asked  for  that  exemption. 
Rather,  we  ask  that  Hawaii  be  placed  on 
exactly  the  same  footing  with  her  sister 
States. 

Surely  the  State  of  Hawaii  has  been 
entitled  to  two  Representatives  since  the 
1960  Decennial  Census,  and  we  have 
elected  them  on  an  at-large  basis  since 
that  time.  But  this  Is  no  justification  to 
exempt  Hawaii. 

If  Hawaii  Is  exempted,  then  so  should 
the  five  States  having  smaller  popula- 
tions than  Hawaii  and  entitled  to  two 
Representatives  also  be  exempted.  But 
under  the  Bayh  amendment,  they  are 
not. 

The  only  conceivable  reason  for  the 
Hawaii  exemption  was  that  if  the 
Representatives  from  Hawaii  were  to  run 
from  single-Member  congressional  dis- 
tricts, the  political  complexion  of  our 
congressional  delegation  would  be 
changed. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  that  and  be- 
cause of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
Bayh  amendmemt,  I  ask  Senators  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  for  1 
minute  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  be  taken  out  of  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  minute  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 4  or  5  minutes  in  which  I  hope  I  can 
be  at  least  as  eloquent  as  I  was  in  the 
last  1  minute  which  was  also  charged 
to  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  dealing  with  the  problem  of  con- 
gressional redistrlctlng  for  a  long,  long, 
time.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  is 
fraught  with  more  controversy  and  dis- 
agreement within  the  Senate  and.  In- 
deed, within  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

What  I  have  tried  to  do  is  to  take  that 
part  of  the  conference  report  over  which 
there  was  no  dispute,  or  a  minimal 
amount  of  dispute,  and  attach  that  part 
to  the  bill  which  is  now  the  pending 
business. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
why  New  Mexico  and  Hawaii  should  be 
included  in  the  exemption.  There  are 
only  four  good  reasons  why  New  Mexico 
and  Hawaii  should  be  included  in  the  ex- 
emption. The  reason  is  that  the  two  Con- 
gressmen from  both  of  those  States 
wanted  them  to  be  exempt. 

Theoretically,  this  may  not  be  a 
good  Idea.  But  If  we  are  trying  to  get 
something  passed  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  dispute,  or  at  least  get  it 
passed.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  main- 
tain the  same  provisions  that  were  ap- 
proved by  the  other  body.  It  Is  for  that 
reason  that  those  two  exceptions  are  In- 
cluded; because  we  know  that  if  they 
are  excluded  from  the  overall  coverage, 
It  can  pass  the  House  and  we  can  get  a 
prohibition  of  at-large  elections,  which 
we  all  believe  is  necessary. 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  one 
thing,  and  only  one  thing,  if  there  has 
been  a  constitutionally  recognized  reap- 
portionment which  the  court  holds  con- 
stitutional based  on  the  1960  census.  In 
other  words,  If  some  of  the  17  States  that 
are  required  to  reapportion — reapportion 
next  year — It  seems  to  me  that  It  would 
be  a  fallacy  to  try  to  have  them  reap- 
portion again  In  1969. 

Subsection  (b)  would  direct  that  once 
that  reapportionment  has  taken  effect, 
another  reapportionment  could  not  be 
enacted  until  you  get  the  1970  census. 
That  Is  what  It  would  do — no  more,  no 
less. 


cxin- 
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I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  one  question,  if  I  may,  on  my 
time. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  note  that  my  friend  and 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
mentions,  on  line  6,  "as  amended,  there 
shall  be  established  by  law,"  I  would  In- 
terpret "by  law"  to  mean  if  the  reap- 
portionment is  done  either  by  the  State 
legislatures  or  by  the  court.  I  should 
like  to  know  whether  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  agrees  with  that  interpreta- 
tion. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  In  the  or- 
dinary course  of  events,  it  is  clearly  the 
pro\lnce  of  the  State  legislature  to  es- 
tablish the  number,  the  size,  and  the 
location  of  congressional  districts.  It 
would  be  only  if  State  legislatures  failed 
in  their  performance  of  that  duty  that 
there  would  be  any  derivative  right  of 
the  judiciarj'.  Federal  or  State,  to  Inter- 
vene. So,  in  answer  to  the  question,  this 
language  would  Imply,  to  me,  without 
equivocation,  that  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  the  State  legislature  by  law  to  create 
these  districts. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  not  making  myself 
clear.  Suppose  a  State  legislature  does 
not  do  it.  Does  the  Senator  not  think 
that,  to  be  consistent,  we  should  say 
that  the  Federal  court  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  reapportion  a  State  and  let 
all  the  legislators  run  at  large? 

Mr.  BAE:eR.  With  respectful  defer- 
ence to  my  colleague.  I  think  not;  be- 
cause I  believe  that  you  are  then  run- 
ning afoul  of  the  very  problem  that  Is 
created  by  occasional  failure  of  State 
legislatures  to  adhere  to  the  provisions 
of  article  I  of  the  Constitution. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  thing  we 
need  to  do  or  that  properly  should  be 
done  at  this  point  is  to  provide  that 
legislative  districts  shall  be  created.  The 
law  already  exists  to  direct  that  the 
State  legislature  shall  do  it,  and  I  see 
no  reason  to  go  any  further  nor  to  make 
any  elaboration  or  extension  of  that 
language. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Let  me  rephrtise  the  ques- 
tion. Take  a  hypothetical  situation  in 
which  the  State  legislature  has  been 
ordered  by  the  court  to  reapportion,  and 
the  State  legislature,  for  reasons  which 
I  believe  all  of  us  who  have  sat  through 
this  discussion  during  the  past  several 
months  can  understand,  woiild  not  come 
to  agreement.  Then  the  court  would 
take  It  upon  itself  to  do  one  of  two 
things — to  caire  up  the  districts  or  to 
say  that  the  Congressmen  shall  run  at 
large. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  myself  5  additional 
minutes,  or  however  much  time  I  have 
remaining. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  sincere  about 
this  matter,  If  it  is  bad  government  for 
the  legislature  to  say  that  Congressmen 
should  nm  at  large,  then  It  Is  bad  gov- 
ernment for  the  court  to  have  an  entire 
group  of  Congressmen  running  at  large 
in  a  State. 

Mr.  BAKER.  In  response  to  that  point, 
I  agree,  and  I  would  point  to  my  own 
situation  In  Tennessee,  where  the  legis- 
lature was  not  able  to  agree  on  redis- 
trlctlng. and  the  Federal  Judiciary  un- 
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dertook  to  redlstrlct,  did  so,  established 
boundaries  by  counties,  and  designated 
the  areas  from  which  Members  would 
run. 

If  we  should  fall  on  those  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances, I  would  greatly  prefer  that 
the  judiciary,  State  or  Federal,  designate 
Individual  single-Member  districts;  run- 
ning at  large  never  really  accommodates 
the  principle  of  equal  representation.  It 
never  really  accommodates  the  idea  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  properly 
made  up  of  Representatives  of  districts 
of  varying  interests. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Perhaps  I  was  not  clear  in 
the  first  question.  Let  me  rephrase  the 
question  in  light  of  the  colloquy. 

When  we  say  "as  amended,  there  shall 
be  established  by  law  a  number  of  dis- 
tricts equal  to  the  number  of  Representa- 
tives to  which  such  State  is  so  entitled, 
and  Representatives  shall  be  elected 
only  from  districts  so  established,  no 
district  to  elect  more  than  one  Repre- 
sentative," we  are  talking  about  either 
of  two  situations — whether  the  legisla- 
ture reapportions  or  whether  the  court 
reapportions. 
Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
his  time,  except  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  except  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
colloquy  this  afternoon  between  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  Indiana  and 
Tennessee  has  been  most  enlightening  as 
well  as  heartening.  I  believe  much  of  the 
confusion  has  been  eliminated.  A  great 
deal  of  credit  must  go  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  for  offer- 
ing his  amendment.  Above  all.  It  demon- 
strates his  deep  devotion  to  the  people  of 
his  State  and  to  the  cause  of  fair  and 
better  government.  And  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  goes  our 
appreciation  for  offering  a  method  to 
assure  the  success  of  this  matter  and 
perhaps  make  possible  a  better  under- 
standing of  this  vital  question.  It  can  be 
resolved  now  in  a  better  way  than  be- 
fore. The  Senator  from  Indiana  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  also  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  cooperation  each  of 
them  displayed.  It  certainly  credited 
them  highly.  The  Senate  is  grateful  to 
them  both. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion  is  on   agreeing   to   the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 
The  substitute  amendment  was  agreed 

to.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  third  read- 
ing. Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  as 
amended  by  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  my  name  be  joined 
as  a  cosponsor  with  that  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  on  the 
substitute  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  is  discussion 
permitted  on  this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr  President,  In  light  of 
the  colloquy,  permit  me  to  ask  one  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  despite  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  entered 
into,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana may  be  allowed  2  additional  min- 
utes, at  the  conclusion  of  which  a  vote 
will  be  had. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  effort  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  made  in  this  matter.  I  am 
not  completely  in  accord  with  the  final 
result,  but  I  believe  it  will  make  consid- 
erable progress.  I  just  wish  to  make  one 
brief  comment  in  summary.  In  light  of 
the  colloquy. 

This  will  make  it  mandatory  for  all 
Congressmen  to  be  elected  by  single- 
Member  districts,  whether  the  reappor- 
tionment is  done  by  State  legislatures  or 
by  a  Federal  court. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  as  amended. 
The    amendment    as    amended    was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  2275)  was  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table 

Tre  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  title  be  appropriately  amended. 
The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ricardo 
Vallejo  Samala.  and  to  provide  for  con- 
gressional redistrlctlng." 


SAFETY  REGULATIONS  FOR  TRANS- 
PORTATION OP  NATURAL  GAS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
718,  S.  1166. 1  do  this  so  that  the  bill  will 
become  the  pending  business. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  read  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  1166)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  prescribe  safety  reg- 
ulations for  the  transportation  of  natural 
gas  by  pipeline,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment,  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

This  Act  may  b«  cited  as  "the  Natural 
Gaa  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1967". 

DEriNmONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  "Person"  means  any  Individual,  firm, 
joint  venture,  partnership,  corporation,  as- 
sociation. State  municipality,  cooperative 
association,  or  Joint  stock  association,  and 
Includes  any  trustee,  receiver,  assignee,  or 
personal  representative  thereof; 

(2)  "Gas"  means  natural  gas,  flammable 
gas,  or  nonflammable  hazardous  gas; 

(3)  "Transportation  of  gas"  means  the 
transmission  or  distribution  of  gas  by  pipe- 
line or  Its  storage  in  or  affecting  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce: 

(4)  "Pipeline  facilities"  Includes,  without 
limitation,  new  and  existing  pipe,  rights-of- 
way,  and  any  equipment,  facility,  or  building 
used  In  the  transportation  of  gas  or  the  treat- 
ment of  gas,  but  "rights-of-way"  as  used  In 
this  Act  does  not  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
prescribe  the  location  or  routing  of  any  pipe- 
line facility; 

(5)  "State"  Includes  each  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico; 

(6)  "Municipality"  means  a  city,  county, 
or  any  other  political  subdlvlson  of  a  State; 

(7)  "National  organization  of  the  State 
commissions''  means  the  national  organiza- 
tion of  the  State  commissions  referred  to  In 
part  n  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act; 

(8)  "Adversely  affected"  Includes  exposure 
to  personal  Injury  or  property  damage; 

(9)  "Interstate  transmission  facilities" 
means  pipeline  facilities  used  In  the  trans- 
portation of  gas  which  are  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
under  the  Natural  Gas  Act;  and 

(10)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

STANDARDS  ESTABLISHED 

Sec.  3.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  but  not 
later  than  three  months  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall,  by  order, 
adopt  as  Interim  minimum  Federal  safety 
standards  for  pipeline  facilities  and  the 
transportation  of  gas  In  each  State  the  State 
standards  regulating  pipeline  facilities  and 
the  transportation  of  gas  within  such  State 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  In  any 
State  In  which  no  such  standards  are  in 
effect,  the  Secretary  shall,  by  order,  estabUsb 
Interim  Federal  safety  standards  for  pipeline 
faclUUes  and  the  transportation  of  gas  in 
such  State  which  shall  be  such  standards  as 
are  common  to  a  majority  of  States  having 
safety  standards  for  the  transportation  of  gas 
and  pipeline  facilities  on  such  date.  Intertm 
standards  shall  remain  In  effect  until  amend- 
ed or  revoked  pursuant  to  this  section.  Any 
State  may  adopt  such  additional  or  more 
stringent  standards  for  pipeline  facilities  and 
the  transportation  of  gas  not  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
under  the  Natural  Oaa  Act  as  are  not  in- 
compatible with  the  Federal  minimum 
standards,  but  may  not  adopt  or  continue  in 
force  after  the  interim  standards  provided 
for  above  become  effective  any  such  stand- 
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ards   applicable    to   Interstate    transmission 
facilities. 

(b)  Not  later  than  twenty-four  months 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  from 
time  to  time  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall, 
by  order,  establish  minimum  Federal  safety 
standards  for  the  transportation  of  gas  and 
pipeline  facilities.  Such  standards  may  ap- 
ply to  the  design,  installation,  inspection, 
testing,  construction,  extension,  operation, 
replacement,  and  maintenance  of  pipeline 
facilities.  Standards  affecting  the  design,  in- 
stallation, construction.  Initial  inspection, 
and  Initial  testing  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
pipeline  facilities  In  existence  on  the  date 
such  standards  are  adopted,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  a  potentially  hazardous  situa- 
tion exists,  in  which  case  he  may  by  order  re- 
quire compliance  with  any  such  standards. 
Such  Federal  safety  standards  shall  be  prac- 
ticable and  designed  to  meet  the  need  for 
pipeline  safety.  In  prescribing  such  stand- 
ards, the  Secretary  shall  consider — 

( 1 )  relevant  available  pipeline  safety  data: 

(2)  whether  such  standards  are  appropri- 
ate for  the  particular  type  of  guideline  trans- 
portation; 

(3)  the  reasonableness  of  any  proposed 
standards;  and 

(4)  the  extent  to  which  such  standards 
will  contribute  to  public  safety. 

(c)  Any  standards  prescribed  under  this 
section,  and  amendments  thereto,  shaU  be- 
come effective  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
Issuance  of  such  standards  unless  the  Secre- 
tary, for  good  cause  recited,  determines  an 
earlier  or  later  effective  date  is  required  as 
a  result  of  the  period  reasonably  necessary 
for  compliance. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  subchapter  n  of 
chapter  5  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
shall  apply  to  all  orders  establishing,  amend- 
ing, revoking,  or  waiving  compliance  with, 
any  standard  established  under  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  shall  afford  Interested  per- 
sons an  opportunity  to  participate  fully  in 
the  establishment  of  such  safety  standards 
through  submission  of  written  data,  views,  or 
arguments  with  opportunity  to  present  oral 
testimony  and  argument. 

(e)  Upon  application  by  any  person  en- 
gaged In  the  transportation  of  gas  or  the 
operation  of  pipeline  facilities,   the   Secre- 
tary may,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing    and    under   such    terms   and    con- 
ditions and  to  such  extent  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate, waive  in  whole  or  in  part  com- 
pliance with  any  standard  established  under 
this  Act,  if  he  determines    that  a  waiver  of 
compliance  with  such  standard   Is  not  in- 
consistent   with    gas    pipeline    safety.    The 
Secretary   shall    state    his    reasons    for    any 
such  waiver.  A  State  agency,  with  which  an 
agreement  is  in  effect  pursuant  to  section 
5(a),  may  waive  compliance  with  a  safety 
standard  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary, provided  such  State  agency  gives  the 
Secretary  written  notice  at  least  sixty  days 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  wa)v»r.  If, 
before  the  effective  date  of  a  waiver  to  be 
granted   by   a   State   agency,   the   Secretary 
objects  in  writing   to   the  granting  of   the 
waiver,  any  State  action  granting  the  waiver 
will   be  stayed.  After  notifying  such   State 
agency  of  his  objection,  the  Secretary  shall 
afford  such  agency  a  prompt  opportunity  to 
present  its  request  for  waiver,  with  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  and  the  Secretary  shall 
determine    finally    whether    the    requested 
waiver  may  be  granted. 

(f )  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral safety  standards  for  gathering  lines  for 
the  transportation  of  gas,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  he  deems  advisable. 

TKCHNICAI,  PIPELINE  SATETY  STANDARDS 
COMMITTEl: 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
Technical   Pipeline  Safety  Standards   Com- 


mittee. The  Committee  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  concerned  with  the 
technical  aspect  of  the  transportation  of 
gas  or  the  operation  of  pipeline  facilities,  and 
shall  be  compoeed  of  fifteen  members  each 
of  whom  shall  be  technicaUy  qualified  by 
training  and  experience  in  one  or  more  fields 
of  engineering  applied  In  the  transportaUon 
of  gas  or  the  operation  of  pipeline  faculties 
to  evaluate  gas  pipeline  safety  standards 
as  follows : 

(1)  Five  members  shall  be  selected  from 
governmental  agencies,  including  State  and 
Federal  Governments,  one  of  whom,  after 
consultation  with  representatives  of  the  na- 
tional organization  of  State  commissions, 
shall  be  a  State  commissioner; 

(2)  Five  members  shall  be  selected  from 
the  natural  gas  Industry  after  consultation 
with  industry  representatives,  not  less  than 
three  of  whom  shall  be  currently  engaged 
In  the  active  operation  of  natural  gas  pipe- 
lines; and 

(3)  Five  members  shall  be  selected  from 
the  general  public. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  all  proposed  standards  and 
amendments  to  such  standards  and  afford 
such  Committee  a  reasonable  opportunity, 
not  to  exceed  ninety  days,  unless  extended  by 
the  Secretary,  to  prepare  a  report  on  the 
technical  feasibility,  reasonableness,  and 
practicability  of  each  such  proposal.  Each 
report  by  the  Committee,  including  any 
minority  views,  shall  be  published  by  the 
Secretary  and  form  a  part  of  the  proceedings 
for  the  promulgation  of  standards.  In  the 
event  that  the  Secretary  rejects  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  majority  of  the  Committee,  he 
shaU  not  be  bound  by  such  conclusions  but 
shall  publish  his  reasons  for  rejection  thereof. 
The  Committee  may  propose  safety  standards 
for  pipeline  faculties  and  the  transportation 
of  gas  to  the  Secretary  for  his  consideration. 
All  proceedings  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
recorded  and  the  record  of  each  such  proceed- 
ing shall  be  available  for  public  inspection. 

I  c )  Members  of  the  Committee  other  than 
Federal  employees  may  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  not  to  ex- 
ceed $100  per  diem  (including  travel  time) 
whea  engaged  in  the  actual  duties  of  the 
Committee.  All  members,  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  In  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently.  Payments  under  this  section 
shall  not  render  members  of  the  Committee 
employees  or  officials  of  the  United  States 
for  any  purpose. 


AGREEMENTS    WrTH    STATE    AGENCIES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  by 
written  agreement  with  an  appropriate  State 
agency  to  exempt  from  the  Federal  safety 
standards  pipeline  facilities  and  the  trans- 
portation of  gas  not  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  under 
the  Natural  Gas  Act,  under  which  agreement 
such  State  agency — 

(1)  adopts  each  Federal  safety  standard 
applicable  to  such  transportation  of  gas  and 
pipeline  facilities  and  any  amendment  to 
each  such  standard,  established  under  this 
Act; 

( 2 1  undertakes  a  program  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary,  designed  to  achieve  adequate 
compliance  with  such  standards  and  with  the 
plans  of  inspection  and  maintenance  re- 
quired by  section  11;  and 

(3)  agrees  to  cooperate  fully  in  a  system 
of  Federal  monitoring  of  such  compUance 
program  and  reporting  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
No  such  agreement  may  be  concluded  with 
any  State  agency  which  does  not  have  the 
authority   (1)    to  Impose  the  sanctions  pro- 


vided \mder  sections  8  and  10,  (U)  to  require 
record  maintenance,  reporting,  and  Inspec- 
tion responsibilities  substantially  the  same 
as  are  provided  under  section  12,  and  (ill) 
to  reqvUre  the  filing  for  approval  of  plans  of 
Inspection  and  maintenance  described  In  sec- 
tion 11. 

(b)  With  respect  to  any  State  agency  with 
which  the  Secretary  determines  that  he  can- 
not enter  into  an  agreement  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized by  agreement  to  authorize  such 
agency  to  assume  responsibility  for,  and 
carry  out  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  as  It  re- 
lates to  pipeline  facilities  and  the  transpor- 
tation of  gas  not  subject  to  the  Juriadictlon 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  under  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  the  necessary  actions  to — 

(1)  establish  an  adequate  program  for  rec- 
ord maintenance,  reporting,  and  Inspection 
designed  to  assist  compliance  with  such 
standards; 

(2)  establish  procedures  for  approval  of 
plans  of  inspection  and  maintenance  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  are  required  under 
section  11; 

( 3 )  to  Implement  a  compUance  program 
acceptable  to  the  Secretary  including  provi- 
sion for  Inspection  of  pipeline  facilities  used 
in  such  transportation  of  gas;   and 

(4)  to  cooperate  fxUly  in  a  system  of  Fed- 
eral monitoring  of  such  compUance  program 
and  reporting  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary. 

Any  agreement  executed  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  require  the  State  to 
promptly  notify  the  Secretary  of  any  viola- 
tion or  probable  violation  of  a  Federal  safety 
standard  which  it  discovers  as  a  result  of  its 
program. 

(c)(1)  Upon  an  application  submitted  not 
later  than  September  30  in  any  calendtu*  year, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  out  of 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
15(a)  up  to  50  per  centum  of  the  coat  of 
the  personnel,  equipment,  and  activities  of  a 
State  agency  reasonably  required  to  carry  out 
such  agreement  during  the  following  calen- 
dar year.  No  such  payment  may  be  made  un- 
less the  State  agency  making  application 
under  this  subsection  gives  assurances  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  that  the  State 
agency  will  provide  the  remaining  cost  of 
such  an  agreement. 

(2)  Upon  application  by  the  national  orga- 
nization of  State  commlsslonB,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  pay  out  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated pursuamt  to  section  15(a)  the  stim 
of  $20,000,  plus  such  additional  sums  as  he 
deems  Justified,  to  such  national  organiJEa- 
tlon  to  pay  the  reasonable  cost  of  coordinat- 
ing the  activities  of  the  State  commissions, 
to  assist  them  in  the  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  gas  pipeline  safety  programs 
and  to  render  technical  assistance  to  such 
commissions  in  other  regulatory  matters. 

(3)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  In  Installments,  in  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjust- 
ments on  account  of  overpayments  and 
underpayments. 

(4)  The  Secretary  may,  by  regulation,  pro- 
vide for  the  form  and  manner  of  filing  of  ap- 
plications under  this  section,  and  for  such 
reporting  and  fiscal  procedures  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  assure  the  proper  accounting 
for  Federal  funds. 

(d»  Where  an  exemption  from  Federal 
standards  for  pipeline  facilities  or  the  trans- 
portation of  gas  Is  In  effect  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  the  provisions  of  sections 
8(a)  (1).  8(a)  (2).  9.  and  10  of  this  Act,  shaU 
not  apply.  Any  such  exemption  shall  remain 
In  effect  until  a  new  or  amended  Federal 
safety  standard  for  pipeline  facllltlee  or  the 
transportation  of  gas  not  subject  to  the 
jurifldlcUon  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  is  established 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  such  exemption 
shall  not  apply  to  any  such  new  standard 
or  amendment  until  the  State  has  adopted 
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such  new  standard  or  amendment  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  The  provlBlons  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  such  standard  tintU  such  adoption 
has  become  eflecUve. 

(e)  Any  agreement  under  this  section  may 
be  terminated  by  the  Secretary  If,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  he 
finds  that  the  State  agency  has  failed  to 
comply  with  any  provision  of  such  agree- 
ment. Such  finding  and  termination  shall  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register,  and  shall 
become  effective  no  sooner  than  fifteen  days 
after  the  date  of  publication. 

JtTDICIAL    REVIKW    ORDERS 

Sec  6.  (a)  Any  person  who  la  or  will  be 
adversely  affected  or  aggrieved  by  anv  order 
Issued  under  this  Act  may  at  any  time  prior 
to  the  sixtieth  day  after  such  order  is  issued 
file  a  petition  for  a  Judicial  review  with  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  for  the  circuit  wherein 
such  petitioner  Is  located  or  has  his  principal 
place  of  buslneea.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall 
be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Secretary  or  other  officer  desig- 
nated by  him  for  that  ptirpose. 

(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a),  the  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  review  the  order  In  accord- 
ance with  chapter  7  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  to  grant  appropriate  relief 
as  provided  In  such  chapter 

(CI  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part,  any 
such  order  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certifi- 
cation as  provided  In  section  1254  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

(d)  Any  action  Instituted  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  survive,  notwithstanding  an- 
change  In  the  person  occupying  the  office  of 
Secretary  or  any  vacancy  In  such  office. 

(et  The  remedies  provided  for  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  In  addition  to  and  not  In  sub- 
stitution for  any  other  remedies  provided  by 
law. 

COOPERATION     WITH     FEDERAL     POWER     COMMIS- 
SION   AND    STATE    COMMISSIONS 

Sec.  7.  Whenever  the  establishment  of  a 
standard  or  action  upon  application  for 
waiver  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
would  affect  continuity  of  any  gas  services, 
the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  and  advise 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  or  State  com- 
miaslon  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  affected 
pipeline  facility  before  establishing  the 
standard  or  acting  on  the  waiver  application 
and  shall  defer  the  effective  date  until  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  or  any  such  com- 
mission has  had  reasonable  opportunity  to 
grant  the  authorization  It  deems  necessary. 
In  any  proceedings  under  section  7  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  (15  U.SC.  717f)  for  author- 
ity to  establish,  construct,  operate,  or  extend 
a  gas  pipeline  which  Is  or  will  be  subject  to 
Federal  or  other  applicable  safety  standards, 
any  applicant  shall  certify  that  It  will  de- 
sign, Install,  Inspect,  test,  construct,  operate, 
replace,  and  maintain  the  pipeline  facilities 
In  accordance  with  Federal  and  other  appli- 
cable safety  standards  and  plans  for  mainte- 
nance and  Inspection.  Such  certification 
shall  be  binding  and  conclusive  upon  the 
Commission  unless  the  relevant  enforcement 
agency  ha«  timely  advised  the  Commission  in 
writing  that  the  applicant  has  violated  safety 
standards  established  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

COMPLIANCE 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Any  person  engaged  in  the 
transportation  of  gas  shall — 

( 1)  at  all  times  after  the  date  any  applica- 
ble safety  standard  established  under  this 
Act  takes  effect  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  such  standards;  and 

(2)  fUe  and  comply  with  a  plan  of  Inspec- 
tion and  maintenance  required  by  section  12- 
and 
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(3)  permit  access  to  or  copying  of  records, 
and  make  reports  or  provide  Information, 
and  permit  entry  or  Inspection,  as  required 
under  section  13. 

lb)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
common  law  or  statutory  tort  liability  of 
any  person. 

CIVn.   PENALTT 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  any 
provision  of  section  8(a).  or  any  regulation 
Issued  under  this  Act.  shall  be  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  to  exceed  $1,000  for  each 
such  violation  for  each  day  that  such  viola- 
tion persists,  except  that  the  maximum  civil 
penalty  shall  not  exceed  $400,000  for  any  re- 
lated series  of  violations. 

(b)  Any  such  civil  penalty  may  be  com- 
promised by  the  Secretary.  In  determining 
the  amount  of  such  penalty,  or  the  amount 
agreed  upon  In  compromise,  the  appropriate- 
ness of  such  penalty  to  the  size  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  person  charged,  the  gravity  of 
the  violation,  and  the  good  faith  of  the  per- 
son charged  In  attempting  to  achieve  com- 
pliance, after  notification  of  a  violation,  shall 
be  considered.  The  amount  of  such  penalty, 
when  finally  determined,  or  the  amount 
agreed  upon  In  compromise,  may  be  deducted 
from  any  sums  owing  by  the  United  States 
to  the  person  charged  or  may  be  recovered 
In  a  civil  action  In  the  United  States  district 
courts. 

INJCTNCnON     AND     JURISDICTION 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  United  States  district 
courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  rule  65  (ai  and  (b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  to  restrain  vio- 
lations of  this  Act  (Including  the  restraint 
of  transporutlon  of  gas  or  the  operation  of 
a  pipeline  facility)  or  to  enforce  standards 
established  hereunder  upon  petition  by  the 
appropriate  United  States  attornev  or  the  At- 
torney General  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States.  Whenever  pracUcable,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  noUce  to  any  person  against  whom 
an  action  for  Injunctive  relief  Is  contem- 
plated and  afford  him  an  opportunity  to 
present  his  views,  and.  except  In  the  case  of 
a  knowing  and  willful  violation,  shall  afford 
him  reasonable  opportunity  to  achieve  com- 
pliance. However,  the  failure  to  give  such 
notice  and  afford  such  opportunity  shall  not 
preclude  the  granting  of  appropriate  relief. 

(b)  In  any  proceeding  for  criminal  con- 
tempt for  violation  of  an  injunction  or  re- 
straining order  Issued  under  this  section, 
which  violation  also  constitutes  a  violation  of 
this  Act,  trial  shall  be  by  the  court  or.  upon 
demand  of  the  accused,  by  a  Jury.  Such  trial 
shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  and  procedure  applicable  In  the  case 
of  proceedings  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
rule  42(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure. 

(c)  Actions  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  and  section  9  may  be  brought  In  the 
district  wherein  any  act  or  transaction  con- 
stituting the  violation  occurred,  or  In  the 
district  wherein  the  defendant  Is  found  or 
Is  an  Inhabitant  or  transacts  business,  and 
process  in  such  cases  may  be  served  In  any 
other  district  of  which  the  defendant  is  an 
Inhabitant  or  transacts  business  or  wherever 
the  defendant  may  be  found. 

(d)  In  any  action  brought  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  and  section  9.  sub- 
penas  for  witnesses  who  are  required  to  at- 
tend a  United  States  district  court  may  run 
Into  any  other  district. 

INSPECTION      AND      MAINTENANCE     PLANS 

Sec.  11  Each  person  who  owns  or  ojjer- 
ates  any  pipeline  facility  used  in  the  trans- 
portation of  gas  not  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  under 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  shall  file  with  the  Sec- 
retary or.  where  an  agreement  pursuant  to 
section  5  is  in  effect,  with  the  State  agency, 
a  plan  for  inspection  and  maintenance  of 
each  such  pipeline  facility  owned  or  oper- 
ated  by   such    person,   and    any   changes   In 


such  plan,  In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  appropriate 
State  agency.  The  Secretary  may,  by  regu- 
lation, also  require  persona  who  own  or  op- 
erate pipeline  facilities  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  to  file  such  plans  for  ap- 
proval.  If  at  any  time  the  agency  with  re- 
sponsibility for  enforcement  of  compliance 
with  the  standards  established  under  this 
Act  finds  that  such  plan  is  Inadequate  to 
achieve  safe  operation,  such  agency  may, 
after  notice  and  oppportunlty  for  a  hearing^ 
require  such  plan  to  be  revised.  The  plan  re- 
quired by  the  agency  shall  be  practicable 
and  designed  to  meet  the  need  for  pipeline 
safety.  In  determining  the  adequacy  of  any 
such  plan,  such  agency  shall  consider — 

( 1 )  relevant  available  pipeline  safety  data; 

(2)  whether  the  plan  Is  appropriate  for  the 
particular  type  of  pipeline  transportation; 

(3)  the  reasonableness  of  the  plan;  and 

( 4 1  the  extent  to  which  such  plan  will  con- 
tribute to  public  safety. 

RECORDS.    REPORTS.    AND    INSPECTION    FOR 
COMPLIANCE 

Sec  12.  (a)  Every  person  engaged  In  the 
transportation  of  gas  or  the  operation  of 
pipeline  facilities  shall  establish  and  main- 
tain such  records,  make  such  reports,  and 
provide  such  Information  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require  to  enable  him  to 
determine  whether  such  person  has  acted  or 
Is  acting  In  compliance  with  this  Act  and  the 
standards  established  under  this  Act.  Each 
such  person  shall,  upon  request  of  an  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary, permit  such  oEBcer,  employee,  or  agent 
to  Inspect  books,  papers,  records,  and  docu- 
ments relevant  to  determining  whether  such 
person  has  acted  or  Is  acting  In  compliance 
with  this  Act  and  the  standards  established 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(  b )  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  conduct 
such  monitoring  of  State  enforcement  prac- 
tices and  such  other  Inspection  and  Investi- 
gation as  may  be  necessary  to  aid  In  the  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
the  standards  established  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  He  shall  furnish  the  Attorney  General 
any  Information  obtained  Indicating  non- 
compliance with  such  standards  for  appro- 
priate action.  For  purposes  of  enforcement 
of  this  Act.  officers,  employees,  or  agents  au- 
thorized by  the  Secretary,  upon  presenting 
appropriate  credentials  to  the  Individual  In 
charge,  are  authorized  { 1 )  to  enter  upon,  at 
reasonable  times,  pipeline  facilities,  and  (2) 
to  inspect,  at  reasonable  times  and  within 
reasonable  limits  and  In  a  reasonable  manner, 
such  facilities.  Each  such  Inspection  shall  be 
commenced  and  completed  with  reasonable 
promptness. 

(c)  Accident  reports  made  by  any  ofBcer, 
employee,  or  agent  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  shall  be  available  for  use 
In  any  civil,  criminal,  or  other  Judicial  pro- 
ceeding arising  out  of  such  accident.  Any 
such  officer,  employee,  or  agent  may  be  re- 
quired to  testify  In  such  proceedings  as  to 
the  facts  developed  In  such  Investigations. 
Any  such  report  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  public  In  a  manner  which  need  not  Iden- 
tify Individuals.  All  reports  on  research  proj- 
ects, demonstration  projects,  and  other  re- 
lated activities  shall  be  public  Information. 

id)  All  Information  reported  to  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his  rep- 
resentative pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  (b), 
or  (c)  which  information  contains  or  re- 
lates to  a  trade  secret  referred  to  In  secUon 
1905  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
shall  be  considered  confidential  for  the  pur- 
pose of  that  section,  except  that  such  In- 
formation may  be  disclosed  to  other  officers 
or  employees  concerned  with  carrying  out 
this  Act  or  when  relevant  In  any  proceeding 
under  this  Act.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
authorize  the  withholding  of  Information  by 
the  Secretary  or  any  officer,  employee,  or 
agent  under  his  control,  from  the  duly  au- 
thorized  committees  of   the  Congress. 
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ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  13.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
research,  testing,  development,  and  train- 
ing necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section  by  con- 
tract, or  by  grants  to  Individuals,  States,  and 
nonprofit   institutions. 

(b)  Upon  request,  the  Secretary  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  any 
information  he  has  concerning  the  safety 
of  any  materials,  operations,  devices,  or 
processes  relating  to  the  transportation  of 
gas  or  the  operation  of  pipeline  facilities. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  advise, 
assist,  and  cooperate  with  other  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  and  State  and  other 
interested  public  and  private  agencies  and 
persons,  in  the  planning  and  development 
of  (1)  Federal  safety  standards,  and  (2) 
methods  for  Inspecting  and  testing  to  deter- 
mine compliance  with  Federal  safety 
standards, 

REPORTS 

Sec  14.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  on  March  17  of  each  year  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  administration 
of  this  Act  for  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
Such  report  shall  Include — 

(1)  a  thorough  compilation  of  the  acci- 
dents and  casualties  occurring  In  such  year 
with  a  statement  of  cause  whenever  Investi- 
gated and  determined  by  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board; 

(2)  a  list  of  Federal  gas  pipeline  safety 
standards  established  or  in  effect  In  such 
year  with  Identification  of  standards  newly 
established  during  such  year: 

(3)  a  summary  of  the  reasons  for  each 
waiver  granted  under  section  3(e)  during 
such  year; 

(4)  an  evaluation  of  the  degree  of  observ- 
ance of  applicable  safety  standards  for  the 
transportation  of  gas  and  pipeline  facilities 
Including  a  list  of  enforcement  actions,  and 
compromises  of  alleged  violations  by  location 
and  company  name; 

(5)  a  summary  of  outstanding  problems 
confronting  the  administration  of  this  Act 
In  order  of  priority; 

(6)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  research 
activities.  Including  the  policy  implications 
thereof,  completed  as  a  result  of  Government 
and  private  sponsorship  and  technological 
progress  for  safety  achieved  during  such 
year; 

(7)  a  list,  with  a  brief  statement  of  the 
Issues,  of  completed  or  pending  Judicial  ac- 
tions under  the  Act:  and 

(81  the  extent  to  which  technical  Infor- 
mation was  disseminated  to  the  scientific 
community  and  consumer-oriented  Informa- 
tion was  made  available  to  the  public. 

(b)  The  report  required  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  contain  such  recommendations  for  ad- 
ditional legislation  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to  promote  cooperation  among  the 
several  States  In  the  Improvement  of  gas 
pipeline  safety  and  to  strengthen  the  na- 
tional gas  pipeline  safety  program. 

APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  15.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  To  help  defray  the  expenses  of  Federal 
Inspection  and  enforcement  under  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  may  require  the  payment  of  a 
reasonable  annual  fee  to  him  by  all  persons 
engaged  In  the  transportation  of  gas. 


House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
<S.  2168)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro  Pina 
y  Gil  which  was,  in  line  6,  strike  out 
"February  28,  1962"  and  insert  "March  2, 
1962." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


PROTECTIONISM 


DR.  PEDRO  PINA  Y  GIL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  on  S.  2168. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mi. 
President,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach,  gave  a 
thoughtful  address  last  week  about  the 
new  wave  of  protectionism  which  has 
arisen  in  Congress.  His  arguments  are 
cogent  and  persuasive,  and  deserve  the 
attention  of  all  of  us.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  therefore,  that  his  speech  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Protectionism:    A  Policy  of  Retreat 
(Address    by    the    Honorable    Nicholas    deB. 
Katzenbach,  Under  Secretary  of  State,  be- 
fore the  54th  National  Foreign  Trade  Con- 
vention. New  York  City,  October  30.  1967) 
There  Is  an  old  Talmudic  story  about  the 
disciple  who  asks  of  a  famous  rabbi:   "How 
does  one  become  wise?"  The  rabbi  responds: 
"One  studies  and  works  hard." 

"But,"  the  disciple  asks.  "Many  study  and 
work  hard  and  are  not  wise." 

"Then,"  says  the  rabbi.  "I  suppose  one 
studies,  works  hard,  and  has  experience." 

"Yes."  responds  the  disciple,  "but  many 
persons  study,  work  hard,  and  have  experi- 
ence, and  still  are  not  wise." 

"But  then  one  needs  good  Judgment,"  says 
the  rabbi. 

"But  how  does  one  get  good  Judgment?" 
the  disciple  pleads. 

"By  having  had  experience,"  is  the  re- 
sponse. 

Those  of  us  who  remember  the  creeping 
protectionism  of  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury, culminating  In  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff 
Act  of  1930.  know  something  about  bad  ex- 
perience. And  the  lessons  of  that  experience 
are  worth  remembering  today. 

What  started  out  as  an  attempt  tc  raise 
tariffs  on  a  limited  range  of  agricultural 
goods  ended  up,  before  the  Congress  was 
through,  with  tariff  Increases  on  more  than 
800  rates — including  a  wide  variety  of  Indus- 
trial as  well  as  agricultural  products. 

And  what  did  Smoot-Hawley  accomplish? 
Little  or  nothing  for  those  It  sought  to  help; 
great  damage  to  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  and  our  trading  partners. 

Those  of  us  who  lived  through  the  Depres- 
sion know  how  Smoot-Hawley  became  part 
of  a  world-wide  spiral  of  retaliatory  and  de- 
fensive trade  and  exchange  restrictions.  The 
largest  trading  nation  in  the  world  made  the 
disastrous  mistake  of  concluding  that  it 
could  defend  Its  own  economy  against  de- 
pression by  drastic  tightening  of  Import  re- 
strictions. The  smaller  and  more  vulnerable 
national  economies  had  little  choice  but  to 
follow  our  lead. 

The  lesson  of  that  experience  was  simply 
that  our  economic  health  is  Inseparable  from 
that  of  our  trading  partners,  as  theirs  is  from 
ours.  The  facte  of  mixiern  economic  life  have 
been  recognized  and  acted  upon  by  Presi- 
dents Roosevelt,  Truman,  Eisenhower,  Ken- 
nedy, and  Johnson.  Since  the  inld-19308  we 
have  seen  that  we  have  a  tremendous  stake — 
politically    and    economically — ^in    a    Uber&I 


trade  policy,  and  acknowledgment  of  that 
truth  has  led  to  a  series  of  Imaginative  inltl- 
aUves.  culminating  in  the  recent  successful 
conclusion  of  the  Kennedy  Round. 

Today  that  policy  Is  challenged  by  power- 
ful forces  in  this  country.  There  are  those 
who  are  determined.  It  would  seem,  to  prove 
Santayana's  gloomy  prediction  right— that 
every  generation  Is  condemned  to  repeat  his- 
tory. 

Legislation  now  before  the  (Congress  and 
supported  by  a  significant  ntuaber  of  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen,  would  not  only  undo 
the  past  four  years  of  hard  negoUau'ons  in 
Geneva,  but  would  reverse  in  large  part  30 
years  of  success  Should  these  proposaU  be- 
come law,  the  spiral  of  retaJlatlon  and  pro- 
tectionism unleashed  by  our  unilateral  act 
would  rock  the  free  world  and  lt«  trading 
system  to  its  foundations. 

Let  me  summarize  the  scope  and  dimen- 
sions of  this  blatant,  frontal  attack  on  our 
trade  policy. 

First,  the  proposed  restrictions  would  ap- 
ply, in  one  form  or  another,  to  a  very  sub- 
stantial share  of  our  total  trade.  We  aren't 
talking  about  a  relatively  Isolated  escape 
clause  action.  We  are  talking  about  the  guts 
of  our  whole  policy.  These  reetrlctlons  would 
cover  Imports  that  reached  $6.4  billion  last 
year.  They  would  apply  to  one  third  of  all 
our  Imports  subject  to  duty. 

But  that  is  the  modest  proposal.  There  is 
also  a  proposal  for  a  general  quota  system 
which,  through  an  elaborate  series  of  trigger 
points,  would  set  limits  to  the  market  share 
of  Imports.  If  it  became  law,  coverage  would 
rise  to  over  $12  biUlon,  almost  80  percent  of 
all  United  States  dutiable  import*. 

Second,  these  proposals  all  take  the  form 
of  import  quotas — the  method  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  most  disruptive  to  inter- 
national trade  and  speclflcallv  outlawed  un- 
der the  GATT.  To  put  It  bluntly,  these  bills 
propose  to  dispense  altogether  with  the  price 
mechanism  as  the  regulator  of  International 
trade  for  the  range  of  commodities  affected. 
Third,  the  implications  for  existing  stat- 
utes and  commitments;  The  bills  would  set 
aside  existing  procedures  of  Inquiry  designed 
to  ensure  that  claims  for  relief  from  Import 
competition  receive  Impartial  review.  And 
they  would  violate  international  commit- 
ments and  agreements  undertaken  under  au- 
thority expressly  given  by  the  Congress. 

That  any  such  legislation  on  our  part 
would  result  in  a  spiral  of  reUUatlon  by 
others  is  scarcely  open  to  doubt.  The  United 
States  has  already  been  formally  put  on  no- 
tice by  some  forty  countries  that  they 
strongly  oppose  the  proposed  leglslaUon. 

Not  only  have  the  European  SU  protested, 
but  the  Commission,  the  executive  arm  of 
the  Common  Market,  is  reported  to  have  al- 
ready begun  a  study  of  retallatorv  actions. 

The  four  Scandinavian  countries  have  sent 
a  collective  protest,  as  have  the  governments 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  Japan 
Twenty-one  Latin  American  countries  In  a 
Joint  letter  have  conveyed  their  concern  and 
President  Diaz  Ordaz  of  Mexico  last  Friday 
eloquenUy  reminded  a  Joint  Session  of  Con- 
gress of  the  consequences  for  the  world  of  a 
resurgence  of  American  protectionism. 

Under  GATT  rules  of  reciprocity  other 
countries  are  entitled  to  retaliate.  The  scope 
of  the  proposed  restrictions  make  It  imprac- 
tical for  us  seriously  to  consider  the  posalbll- 
Ity  of  compensation  through  equivalent  con- 
cessions on  other  products.  Other  nations 
would  select  American  exports  representing 
an  equivalent  amount  of  our  trade  and  im- 
pose restrictions  upon  them. 

No  one  can  say  precisely  the  nature  of  such 
retaliation.  But  It  would  be  a  safe  bet  that 
other  countries  would  select  from  among  our 
exporu  those  which  have  the  greatest  growth 
potential  in  their  markets  and  represent  the 
greatest  competlUve  threat  to  their  in- 
dustries. 

We  can  get  some  notion  of  the  damage  to 
our  export  Industries  which  these  bills  would 
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caiise  by  looking  at  the  effect  they  would 
have  on  the  exports  of  our  major  trading 
partners. 

The  more  modest  proposal  would  Impose 
quota  restrictions  on  one-fourth  of  our  Im- 
ports from  the  EEC,  one-half  of  our  Imports 
from  Australia  and  Japan,  and  one-third  of 
our  Imports  from  Argentina.  The  more  gen- 
eral quota  bill  would  probably  more  than 
double  the  figures. 

Therefore,  between  $1  and  $2  billion  of  the 
$5  billion  of  U.S.  exports  to  the  EEC  would 
become  subject  to  retaliation:  so  would  at 
least  one-half — and  probably  mor'.- — of  the 
$2.4  billion  of  U.S.  exports  to  Japan 

Who  are  the  prime  candidates  for  such  re- 
taliation? 

PocslblUtles  In  the  Industrial  field  would 
Include  chemicals,  farm  equipment.  Indus- 
trial machinery,  electronic  equipment,  com- 
puters and  office  machinery.  In  agriculture, 
wheat,  feed  grains,  soy  beans,  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, and  tobacco  would  seem  to  be  likely 
targets 

Now,  I  don't  believe  that  we  are  doomed  to 
repeat  history.  But  I  am  afraid  we  are  doomed 
to  hear  endless  repetition  of  the  same  tired 
old  protectionist  arguments. 

Argument  number  one:  Because  of  Its 
higher  wage  standards,  our  economy  needs 
protection;  It  can  not  compete  against 
economies  where  wages  are  one-third,  one- 
half — or  less — the  going  U.S.  rate. 

Answer:  Our  high  wage  rates  refiect  the 
high  productivity  of  our  labor  force  and  our 
economy.  The  record  shows  that  the  United 
States  Is  and  continues  to  be  competitive  In 
world  markets.  Last  year  our  exports  rose 
by  more  than  lO'^c  to  a  new  high  of  over 
930  billion.  Increases  were  concentrated  in 
Japan,  the  EEC  and  the  EPTA  countries — the 
same  countries  that  would  be  hardest  hit  by 
the  protectionist  bills  now  before  the  Con- 
gress. 

Argument  number  two:  With  our  con- 
tinental economy  and  vast  resources  we  are 
far  less  dependent  upon  foreign  trade  than 
other  countries. 

Answer:  While  It  Is  true  that  we  are  less 
dependent  upon  foreign  trade  than  our  ma- 
jor trading  partners — foreign  trade  Is  a  rela- 
tively smaller  segment  of  our  total  econo- 
my— our  dependence  la,  nevertheless,  very 
real.  Any  examination  of  key  sectors  of  our 
economy  shows  how  dependent  Is  their  pros- 
perity— sometimes  even  their  very  exist- 
ence— on  the  possibility  of  export. 

For  example,  we  export  17%  of  our  soy 
bean  oil  products.  26%  of  our  cotton  and 
46%  of  our  rice.  We  export  one-fifth  of  our 
soft  coal  and  synthetic  rubber  production; 
one-fourth  of  our  total  output  of  machine 
tools,  textile  machinery,  and  lubricating  oils; 
and  35%  of  our  output  of  construction  and 
mining  equipment. 

I  could  go  on.  The  list  Is  long.  And  vir- 
tually all  of  these  Industries  are  prime  can- 
didates for  retaliation  In  a  trade  war  set 
off  by  the  United  States.  They  have  to  be. 
Because  our  trading  partners  could  not  take 
the  balance  of  payments  consequences  of 
Inaction. 

These  Industries  happen  to  be  large  em- 
ployers. Last  year  our  exports  provided  3.- 
000,000  Jobs  In  various  Industries.  Almost 
half  of  these  were  located  In  manufacturing, 
with  machinery,  transportation  equipment, 
and  primary  metals  heading  the  list 

For  example,  In  the  field  of  mining  and 
construction  equipment  some  50,000  work- 
ers are  directly  dependent  on  exports. 

Wages  In  these  Industries,  which  are  lead- 
ers In  productivity,  were  10%  to  30%  higher 
than  average  weekly  earnings  for  manufac- 
tiirlng  as  a  whole. 

It  Is  these  Jobs  and  business  opportuni- 
ties— the  expanding  part  of  our  economy — 
which  protectionists  would  be  willing  to 
sacrifice.  And  It  Is  these  Jobs  and  op- 
portunities which  the  Kennedy  Round  would 
expand. 


Indeed,  the  reasons  for  Implementing  the 
tariff  reductions  of  the  Kennedy  Round  are 
today  even  more  compelling  than  they  were 
In  1962. 

The  EEC  Is  now  a  going  concern.  American 
exports  are  meeting  ever  Increasing  compe- 
tition In  Western  Europe  and  will  suffer  If 
the  Community's  external  tariffs  are  not 
reduced.  

The  United  Kingdom  and  other  EPTA 
countries  are  again  pressing  for  member- 
ship in  the  European  Economic  Community. 

Japan  has  continued  In  these  five  years 
Its  remarkable  economic  growth,  and  Is  on 
Us  way  to  becoming  the  third  strongest 
economic  power  In  the  world. 

Under  the  agreements  negotiated  at  Ge- 
neva the  common  external  tariff  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community  will  be  reduced 
on  more  than  $10  billion  of  the  Conununlty's 
worldwide  imports.  Including  almost  90 'c  of 
its  dutiable  Imports  from  the  United  States. 
The  average  reduction  of  tariffs  on  Indus- 
trial products  will  be  33  percent.  Comparable 
reductions  will  be  put  into  effect  by  Canada, 
the  EFTA  countries,  and  Japan. 

To  preserve  our  position  In  the  world  econ- 
omy, the  United  States  must  be  able  to  com- 
pete on  more  equal  terms.  We  must  break 
down — -not  build  up — trade  barriers. 

Argument  number  three:  We  must  restrict 
Imports  to  Improve  our  balance  of  payments. 

Answer:  Exactly  the  opposite  is  true.  The 
way  to  improve  our  balance  of  payments  Is 
to  expand  our  exports  more  rapidly  than  our 
Imports.  For  this,  American  business  needs 
more — not  less — access  to  foreign  markets. 
The  proposed  import  quotas  would  dras- 
tically reverse  the  Improvement  of  otir  trade 
balance. 

In  addition  to  the  certain  retaliation  by 
other  countries,  there  are  at  least  two  other 
reasons  why  Import  quotas  would  adversely 
affect  our  efforts  to  Increase  exjxsrts. 

First,  there  is  the  so-called  "feed  back" 
effect  of  our  Imports  on  our  exports.  When 
we  Import  we  put  dollars  Into  the  hands  of 
foreign  countries  which  are  likely  to  vise 
the  bulk  of  them  directly  or  Indirectly  to 
purchase  United  States  goods  and  services 
or  United  States  long-term  Investments. 

Second,  lower  Imports  would  encourage 
higher  domestic  prices.  To  argue  for  Import 
restrictions  Is  really  to  argue  for  Inflation. 

But  inflation  is  only  one  of  the  costs 
which  the  American  economy  would  have 
to  bear.  We  must  never  forget  that  competi- 
tive ImpKDrts  make  a  genuine  contribution 
to  our  way  of  life  and  the  strength  of  our 
economy — by  expanding  the  variety  of  goods 
available  to  the  consiuner — by  exerting 
pressure  on  producers  at  home  to  maintain 
efiaclency — and  by  providing  raw  materials 
and  semimanufactured  supplies  to  our  In- 
dustries at  reasonable  prices.  The  fundamen- 
tal strength  of  this  economy  of  ours,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  is  In  Its  ability  to  com- 
pete. And,  believe  me,  we  can  and  do  and 
will  compete.  Our  free  economy  Is  not  about 
to  be  burled  by  foreign  competition.  Nor, 
I  hope,  is  It  about  to  commit  suicide. 

None  of  this  Is  to  say  that  we  should  be 
callous  or  indifferent  to  the  difficulties  of 
Individual  firms  and  workers  competing 
against  hnjKirts. 

But  we  believe  that  Industries  or  flrms 
which  are  Injured  by  import  competition 
resulting  from  tariff  reductions  can  avail 
themselves  of  existing  safeguards  In  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  The  Tariff  Commission 
Is  available  to  give  Impartial  Judgment,  Only 
one  of  the  Industries  now  seeking  legislative 
relief  has  In  fact  ever  been  willing  to  sub- 
mit its  claim  to  objective  review  by  the 
Commission.  Yet  none — to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge — has  ever  accused  the  Members 
of  the  Commission  of  bias,  impropriety,  or 
prejudice,  I  have  never  understood  what 
there  Is  to  fear  in  impartltJ  Judgment  If 
the  facts  support  the  argument. 

Let  me  say,  however,  that  In  one  respect 


the  law  should  be  modified.  The  adjustment 
provisions  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  are, 
I  believe,  drawn  too  tightly.  Legitimate 
claimants  have  been  unable  to  qualify,  We 
need  a  more  liberal  adjustment  assistance 
statute.  But  we  don't  need  to  penalize  effi- 
ciency to  protect  the  Inefficient,  to  moder- 
ate competition  to  protect  the  non-com- 
petltlve. 

In  1962  President  Kennedy  said: 

"If  we  are  to  retain  our  leadership,  the 
Initiative  Is  up  to  us.  The  revolutionary 
changes  which  are  occtirrlng  will  not  wait  for 
us  to  make  up  our  minds.  The  United  States 
has  encouraged  sweeping  changes  In  Free 
World  economic  patterns  In  order  to 
strengthen  the  forces  of  freedom.  But  we 
cannot  ourselves  stand  stUl,  If  we  are  to 
lead,  we  must  act.  We  must  adapt  our  own 
economy  to  the  Imperatives  of  a  changing 
world,  and  once  more  assert  our  leadership." 

Under  President  Johnson  we  have  done  so. 
"We  have,"  the  President  said  less  than  a 
week  ago,  "an  enormous  stake  In  keeping  and 
extending  the  benefits  of  30  years  of  con- 
structive trade  policy." 

A  reversion  to  protectionism  would  have 
major  political  consequences.  A  spiral  of 
trade  restrictions  would  create  dissension  and 
disunity  In  the  Western  Alliance.  It  would 
turn  our  allies  Inward — It  would  stimulate 
economic  and  political  Isolationism  both  here 
and  abroad.  And,  most  cruelly,  It  would  un- 
dermine the  efforts  of  developing  countries 
to  expand  their  exports,  to  substitute  trade 
for  aid,  to  earn  by  their  own  efforts  an  In- 
creasing share  of  the  Imports  they  require 
for  development. 

It  does  not  require  a  very  vivid  Imagina- 
tion to  visualize  the  dismal  ramifications  of 
such  a  policy  for  the  world. 

It  was  only  yesterday — In  the  frame  of 
world  history — that  the  advanced  countries 
of  the  free  world  sought  to  put  internecine 
struggle  behind  them  and  began  to  apply 
their  Immense  cajsaclty  to  help  others  have  a 
decent  life.  The  great  breeding  ground  of 
strife  and  Instability  for  the  coming  genera- 
tions lies  precisely  In  the  unmet  needs — and 
aspirations — of  the  bulk  of  humanity  still 
living  In  poverty.  The  possibilities  of  helping 
them  help  themselves  through  trade  Is  only 
beginning  to  be  understood  by  them  and 
by  us. 

But  there  Is  that  beginning.  And,  if  we 
are  wise — and  if  we  lift  our  eyes  to  see  be- 
yond the  problems  of  the  hour — we  can 
nurture  those  hopes  Into  realities. 

And  so  I  think  we  have  the  Judgment — and 
the  wisdom — of  experience,  good  and  bad. 
And  I  think  we  have  the  vision  and  the 
stamina  of  a  people  still  willing  and  able  to 
cross  new  frontiers,  to  build  a  great  society. 
But  that  society  won't  be  built  In  an  Isolation 
born  of  timidity  and  fear.  Its  essential  Is  free- 
dom— of  people,  of  Ideas,  of  trade. 
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THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  even  those 
of  us  who  have  most  actively  supported 
the  war  on  poverty  have  not  always  fully 
appreciated  Its  values. 

One  of  the  diflBculties  of  our  job  is  that 
we  so  often  deal,  not  with  people,  but 
with  abstractions,  with  statistics,  with 
national  patterns. 

People,  too  often,  are  represented  in 
these  Halls  In  terms  of  charts  and 
graphs,  census  figures  and  unemploy- 
ment rates,  school  populations  and 
racial  breakdowns. 

Last  week,  in  4  days  of  travel  through 
several  major  Michigan  cities,  I  spent  a 
number  of  hours  talking  with  those  most 
directly  concerned  with  the  war  on  pov- 
erty— workers  In  the  field  and  the  people 
they  are  trying  to  help. 


In  Grand  Rapids  and  surroimding 
Kent  County,  in  Battle  Creek  and  sur- 
rounding Calhoun  County,  in  Pontlac 
and  surrounding  Oakland  County,  In 
Detroit  and  Wayne  County,  the  cry  was 
the  same. 

Basically  it  was  this  message,  directed 
to  Congress:  "If  only  you  knew  what  you 
were  doing,  you  wouldn't  cut  back." 

I  have  long  believed  that  the  war  on 
poverty  was  a  magnificent  fight  which, 
after  years  of  promises,  is  finally  giving 
the  weak  and  the  poor  their  chance  to 
shape  a  better  future. 

In  Grand  Rapids,  one  worker  in  the 
Upward  Bound  program  told  quietly  of 
how  the  poor  in  one  neighborhood 
searched  among  themselves  to  find  boys 
who  could  be  urged  to  go  to  college. 

One  did  go  and  now  his  younger  broth- 
er tells  those  who  will  listen,  "My  brother 
is  in  college." 

The  whole  spirit  of  the  neighborhood 
was  lifted,  this  worker  told  me  and  she 
added — this  time  the  quiet  going  out  of 
her  voice:  "Knock  that  down?  No  one 
would  have  any  business  knocking  that 
down." 

That  is  a  storj',  I  am  sure,  that  could 
be  multiplied  across  the  countrj'. 

I  talked  briefly  to  a  white,  middle- 
aged  school  principal  who  had  had  oc- 
casion to  stop  by  at  the  OEO-supported 
Sheldon  Complex  Center  in  Grand  Rap- 
ids. 

I  sat  In  the  reception  room  for  45  min- 
utes- 
He  said — 
and  saw  37  people  come  In  and  find  help. 

And  he  added : 

You  know,  the  "establishment,"  the  people 
who  run  this  town  are  well-meaning  enough 
but  they  don't  really  understand  what  the 
problems  and  attitudes  are  down  here.  Nei- 
ther did  I  until  recently 

But  this  Center  Is  In  touch.  It's  where 
the  action  Is. 

This,  perhaps,  points  up  one  of  the 
unrecognized  benefits  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty :  its  effectiveness  as  a  device  to  allow 
better  understanding  among  classes  that 
really  understand  each  other  very  little. 

One  of  the  most  eroding  of  all  attitudes 
is  distrust.  Should  we  propose  to  choke 
off  a  program  that  is  promoting  trust 
even  a  little? 

And  have  any  of  us  considered  how 
much  distrust  would  be  generated  if  suc- 
cessful programs  offering  genuine  help 
were  now  to  be  throttled  back  or  cut 
off  altogether? 

At  one  of  the  meetings  I  spoke  of 
there  was  handed  to  me  a  letter  that 
voices  concern  and  dismay  at  this  pros- 
pect. It  is  not  written  in  gentle  language 
and  I  hesitated  for  a  time  before  de- 
ciding to  present  it  to  readers  of  the 
Record. 

Even  the  writer  worried  whether  it 
might  do  more  to  hurt  than  to  help  the 
cause  she  was  pleading,  as  her  note  en- 
closing the  letter  describes.  Yet,  I  think 
perhaps  we  would  be  the  better  for  read- 
ing it  because  it  does  voice  a  tone  of 
shock,  alarm,  and  dismay. 

The  letter  is  not  from  a  Negro  Amer- 
ican In  poverty  or  some  other  disadvan- 
taged group  but  rather  from  a  white 


professional  nurse  who  has  volunteered 
in  the  poverty  struggle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter and  the  note  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NOVEMBEB  2,  1967. 

Deab  Senator  Hart:  I  give  you  the  en- 
closed letter  by  hand  because  I  dont  know 
what  else  to  do  with  It. 

It  was  written  this  week  as  an  Open  let- 
ter to  Congress.  It  expresses  my  feelings 
about  the  OEO  Program,  and  the  apparent 
callousness  of  polltlcans  and  the  power 
structure  in  general  in  even  considering  the 
weakening  of  the  total  attack  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  poor  and  the  Negro  In  Amer- 
ica, 

I  have  been  In  active  contact  with  the 
problems  of  social  Justice  for  over  twenty- 
five  years  and  have  worked  In  many  ways  in- 
volving the  white  problem  In  regard  to  his 
disdain  and  oppression  of  his  negro  neigh- 
bor. I  have  been  desperately  poor;  I  have 
lived  through  many  of  the  ills  that  I  now 
try  to  help  heal. 

The  total  range  of  the  Anti-Poverty  Pro- 
gram Is  all  dear  to  my  heart;  and  the  Com- 
munity Action  Program  (In  which  I  have 
been  actively  Involved  on  a  volunteer  basis 
since  It  started)  Is  a  Key  program  which 
coordinates  and  Inspires  and  draws  Into  It- 
self both  the  poor  from  the  Inner  city,  and 
the  agencies  and  Individuals  from  the  wider 
community  who  have  never  really  had  close 
contact  with  problems  of  poverty  and  dis- 
crimination. 

I  showed  the  enclosed  "letter  to  Congress" 
to  my  parents — who  are  In  their  70'8,  active 
and  Intelligent  and  educated  people.  They 
urged  me  not  to  mall  this  letter  as  I  had 
planned — strictly  on  the  basis  that  It  would 
only  alienate  Congress  further.  But  they  be- 
lieved In  the  letter!  Their  disillusionment 
only  echoes  my  own.  They  advised  me  not 
to  write — because  the  program  is  too  Im- 
portant to  take  a  chance  on  angering  some- 
body who  might  have  voted  for  It.  And  we 
need  support. 

(I  also  asked  some  of  my  friends  who 
whole-heartedly  agree  with  me  and  they  said : 
"Are  you  sure  you  can't  get  arrested  for 
that!") 

So,  even  though  it  dldnt  get  mailed,  I 
would  like  to  give  It  to  you  personally.  Be- 
cause It  Is  not  going  to  alienate  pou — I  be- 
lieve that  you  do  stand  firmly  in  favor  of 
these  programs. 

But  this  paper  does  express  a  view!  And  It 
Is  not  my  view  alone.  And  It  Is  something  / 
think  the  Congress  should  be  aware  of.  The 
Senate  has  given  us  a  good  bill,  (Altho  some 
skeptics  have  said  that  some  voted  for  It  to 
be  strong — to  be  sure  It  wouldn't  get  through 
the  House.) 

If  you  can  find  any  use  for  this  enclosed 
paper,  please  use  It.  For  example,  this  Is  the 
kind  of  thing  that  Is  going  to  be  said  openly 
at  Election  time. 

I  tremble  because  I  have  read  History — 
where  promises  were  made  to  the  poor,  and 
then  broken  or  not  followed  through.  We 
have  studied  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
Russian  Revolution  and  others  .  ,  .  and  still 
we  say  . . .  "It  cannot  happen  hert." 

But  most  of  all  I  grieve  for  the  poor  and 
the  negro — because  It  looks  like  no  matter 
what  happens,  they  will  get  the  short  end  of 
the  stick.  Broken  promises,  shattered  hopes, 
the  scattering  of  leadership  and  construc- 
tive Impact:  the  loss  of  communication  with 
the  outer  community — and  In  the  end 
violence — and  exploitation  by  whatever  group 
takes  over  the  power  vacuum  that  will  be 
formed, 

I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  meet  you. 

I  hope  you  will  give  consideration  to  my 
opinion,  and  share  It  with  those  who  do  not 


believe  this  shade  of  opinion  exUts — among 
educated     middle-aged     professional     white 
people,  as  well  as    among  those  labelled  as 
Black  Revolutionaries. 
Sincerely  yours, 

dorotht  hoootkrp,  rjj. 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

An  Open  Ln-ns 

October  31,  1967. 
To  the  Members  of  Congresi  of  the  United 

States 

Gentlemen:  You  have  been  chosen  by  us. 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  because  we 
sincerely  hoped  and  trusted  that  you  would 
do  as  all  our  public  officials  swear  to  do: 
Uphold  the  Constitution  .  .  .  which  holds 
Its  whole  heart  In  the  words  "to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  establish  Justice,  insure  do- 
mestic TranquUlty.  provide  for  the  common 
defence,  promote  the  general  Welfare,  and 
secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  Posterity." 

This  above  all  Is  your  task — d«legeted  to 
you  by  your  people. 

I  accuse  you  of  betraying  your  people  in  a 
hundred  ways. 

To  be  sure  this  betrayal  Is  not  always  In- 
tentional, nor  is  it  total.  Some  of  you  I  am 
sure  are  only  taking  the  path  of  least  re- 
sistance In  not  studying  out  all  the  Issues 
yourselves  Some  Indeed  are  honestly  con- 
fused. Some  of  you,  less  experienced  than 
others  in  the  unusual  ethics  of  American 
Congressional  Maneuvers,  may  be  misled  Into 
believing  that  you  are  truly  doing  the  will 
of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  American  People. 
But  even  if  you  were  doing  the  will  of  the 
majority,  that  Is  not  what  you  are  pledged 
to  do.  The  promise  is  fo  promote  general  wel- 
fare. It  Is  to  work  for  the  Common  Good  of 
us.  your  people! 

As  a  nation  we  have  been  trying  to  re- 
build our  society  as  a  great  democratic  na- 
tion; completely  dedicated  to  the  Ideals  of 
our  founding  fathers:  the  dignity  of  man, 
the  worth  of  the  individual,  the  freedom  of 
many  children  under  God  our  one  Father. 
To  this  end  President  Johnson  (and  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  before  him)  followed  the 
paths  of  other  great  American  Statesmen  of 
all  parties  and  have  Initiated  programs  to 
help  solve  our  domestic  problems. 

In  this  age  of  global  crisis.  In  spite  of  the 
pressures  of  a  heartbreaking  and  unbearable 
foreign  war.  a  broad  constructive  program 
has  been  set  forth  to  attack  oiu-  domestic 
problems  of  racism.  Illiteracy,  unemployment, 
hunger,  sickness,  delinquency,  despair,  and 
violence. 

For  two  years  now  these  small  efforts,  all 
over  the  nation,  have  been  functioning  night 
and  day:  making  mistakes;  making  progress: 
learning  by  trial  and  error.  OEO  Programs 
have  united  local  communities  in  coopera- 
tive approaches  to  local  programs  in  ways 
that  have  not  existed  In  our  social  structure 
since  the  days  of  the  Town  Meeting.  Re- 
ligious, civil,  and  government-sponsored 
groups  have  Joined  hands — both  to  study 
duplications,  and  to  Iron  out  conflicts.  New 
unmet  needs  have  been  discovered,  and  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  meet  them.  Old 
ways  have  been  re-examined  and  (where  they 
seem  to  have  failed)  new  approaches  have 
been  tried. 

Our  high  schools  and  colleges  are  filled 
with  youngsters  who  are  more  Interested  and 
better  informed  about  their  country's  prob- 
lems than  any  previous  generation.  Their 
demonstrations  may  have  been  noley,  color- 
ful, contradictory,  and  a  bit  shocking.  But 
has  not  youth  always  been  like  this?  This 
generation  is  not  playing:  it  la  participating; 
it  is  trying  to  lead. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  as  our  leaders  are 
betraying  these  teen-agers  and  young  adults 
when  you  shout  communism  whenever  they 
demotistrate  over  their  own  sincere  concerns. 
You  should  smile  when  their  antics  amuse 
you.  But   our  youth  should  be  praised  for 
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their   determination    to   participate,    to   ex- 
press their  concerns,  to  lead. 

I  believe  that  you.  our  leaders,  are  betray- 
ing the  very  businessmen  and  Industrialists 
whom  you  profess  to  serve:  when  you  con- 
sider tearing  out  by  the  roots  the  newly 
planted  programs  vlsloned  by  the  Great  So- 
ciety. Our  affluent  powerful  society,  of  which 
you  are  so  proud,  cannot  stand  on  a  foun- 
dation of  sand:  the  pitiful  struggles  of  the 
poor  and  the  Negro  and  the  Puerto  Rlcan  and 
the  Indian  and  the  Latin-American  and  the 
Oriental-American  are  the  sands  on  which 
the  edifice  of  American  Power  Is  built;  and 
these  sands  are  being  eroded  and  washed 
away  (more  and  more  rapidly)  by  the  under- 
currents of  hopelessness,  mistrust  of  national 
leadersliip,  and  personal  despair. 

The  end-result  of  Despair  Is  violence.  What 
1a  the  meaning  of  violence  to  the  man  who 
has  reached  the  point  of  suicide?  When  you 
have  completely  taken  away  the  meaning  of 
life  in  America  for  a  substantial  portion  of 
her  people,  you  have  driven  them  Into  a 
frame  of  mind  in  which  suicidal  violence  will 
be  their  only  way  out! 

This  kind  of  violence  will  not  respond  to 
repressive  measures,  for  the  suicide  cannot 
be  threatened  by  death. 

This  kind  of  violence  will  not  respond  to 
pleae  or  Reason  from  any  leadership  in  the 
world — because  the  suicide  has  let  go  his 
connection  with  life.  He  has  no  leader.  He 
is  alone. 

Members  of  Congress,  you  are  all  educated 
men!  You  understand  human  nature,  human 
passions,  human  pain.  And  yet  you  increase 
the  pressures  on  the  desperate. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  accuse  some  of 
you  of  actually  desiring  the  suicide  of  the 
poor,  the  disadvantaged,  the  foreigner,  and 
especially  the  negro! 

For  the  past  few  months  you  as  a  body  have 
been  studying  the  causes  of  the  violence  In 
the  summer  of  1967. 

Why  did  you  study?  Was  It  only  to  learn 
how  to  exploit  the  agonies  of  the  dispossessed. 
In  your  present  large-scale  effort  to  de- 
stroy President  Johnson's  entire  Domestic 
Program,  I  can  see  no  response  to  what  you 
have  learned.  No  attempt  to  cure. 

For  this  reason  I  accuse  the  Congress,  inso- 
far as  it  attempts  to  undo  all  that  the  Anti- 
Poverty  programs  have  done,  of  Inciting  to 
riot.  There  have  been  some  harsh  remarks 
made  in  Congress  alaout  those  who  incite  to 
riot! 

The  Community  Action  Programs  are 
gaining  strength  and  popular  support  within 
local  community  structures.  Leaders  of  all 
faiths  are  meeUng  with  OEO  representatives 
to  ask  how  they  can  help  run  broader  pro- 
grams. 

The  poor  and  the  Negro  are  learning  to  take 
part  In  their  own  government  and  in  their 
own  restructuring  of  the  decaying  segment 
of  American  Life  that  Is  their  portion.  The 
Poor  are  becoming  articulate;  and  are  learn- 
ing to  communicate  with  each  other.  They 
are  beginning  to  dream  dreams.  They  are  even 
beginning  to  trust  (a  little  bit)  the  Outer 
Community  which  they  have  only  seen  from 
the  outside. 

Is  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Teally 
willing  to  sabotage  their  dreams:  to  raise 
social  Injustice  to  an  all-time  high:  to  go 
back  on  all  Its  high-sounding  promises:  and 
to  turn  the  destinies  of  the  common  people 
back  into  a  poUtlcal  football ! 
I  do  not  understand  political  reasoning. 
Can  It  be  so  important  that  rural  com- 
munities' Congressmen  must  turn  their  backs 
on  the  tragedies  of  our  Inner  cities? 

Can  It  really  be  Important,  so  that  It  mat- 
ters more  than  the  common  good,  that  Re- 
publicans must  sabotage  programs  originated 
by  Democrats  because  they  were  so  sponsored. 
Is  It  necessary.  Is  It  reasonable.  Is  It  im- 
portant to  politics,  that  congressmen  of  every 
age  and  shade  of  political  opinion  should  vent 
their  personal  spleen  at  a  hard-working  and 
heavUy-burdened  President :  so  that  they  will 
willingly  destroy  his  programs  for  the  people 
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of  the  U.S.  simply  for  the  personal  satisfac- 
tion of  slapping  their  president  In  the  face! 
The  leaders  of  the  Anti-Poverty  Programs 
are  trapped  in  this  fight  to  which  they  have 
given  their  time  and  their  labors  and  their 
love.  They  cannot  use  tax-payers  money  to 
defend  the  programs  which  are  trying  to 
save  society  for  the  tax-payer!  They  cannot 
use  government  time  to  try  to  save  these 
government  programs  on  which  so  much  Is  at 
stake.  These  actions  would  be  prosecuted  as 
unethical  and  illegal. 

In  effect  this  entire  new  leadership  group, 
with  two  years  experience  In  the  untried 
fields  which  are  now  imder  fire.  Is  boTind 
and  gagged  and  left  for  dead.  These  leaders 
have  steadfastly  taken  the  criticism  and  fire 
from  every  direction.  But  to  actively  defend 
themselves  Is  unethical. 

I  do  not  get  paid  by  any  Federal  Pro- 
gram— as  a  Volunteer  I  am  free  to  protest  to 
you  the  destroying  of  your  own  people  and 
our  programs. 

I  accme  you  of  hypocrisy  In  these  rules  of 
OEO  ethics  also.  How  can  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  stand  up  and  call  anybody 
unethical — and  refuse  to  form  a  Code  of 
Ethics  for  itself! 

Every  Simday  of  the  year,  in  every  Church 
In  the  land.  Christians  and  Jews  pray  for  you, 
our  leaders.  They  pray  that  you  may  be  given 
strength  and  wisdom  and  courage  above  that 
of  lesser  men.  When  you  fall  beneath  these 
standards,  do  you  not  betray  them,  and  dis- 
honor their  prayers? 

In  threatening  to  destroy  the  OEO  pro- 
grams, you  are  setting  up  a  nationwide  situa- 
tion which  you  know  well  may  lead  to  wide- 
spread violence,  disorder,  and  social  dis- 
organization. 

The  evidence  forces  me  to  believe  that  for 
many  members  of  Congress  this  is  the  real 
reason  for  destroying  the  An  tl -Poverty  Pro- 
gram ...  to  precipitate  violence  and  so  to 
split  the  American  community  once  again. 
To  alienate  the  white  community;  to  break 
down  established  Negro  leadership;  to  rein- 
state an  atmosphere  of  fear  and  hatred.  Why? 
Except  that  society  can  again  be  manipulated 
by  those  presently  In  power,  for  their  own 
personal  whims,  goals,  and  ambitions  I 

But  those  who  are  actively  enemies  of  the 
Program  could  not  alone  defeat  It. 

Therefore  I  also  seriously  accuse  those  who 
are  passive:  who  think  that  they  should  be 
spared  blame:  Because  they  have  done 
nothing! 

Exactly  by  doing  nothing  (except  straddle 
political  fences)  these  neutralists  have  left 
to  a  very  few,  the  total  burden  of  rebiUldlng 
the  American  Dream. 

There  Is  something  grossly  imethlcal  and 
dishonest  In  being  paid  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  deliberately  do  noth- 
ing! Pilate  washed  his  hands  over  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Christ,  but  the  shadow  of  his  guUt 
has  hung  over  him  through  the  ages.  In 
the  same  sense  the  Do-nothing  congressmen 
will  never  be  free  of  the  guilt  of  crucifying 
a  people. 

When  the  dispossessed  rise  up  to  express 
their  despair;  or  to  demonstrate  their  dis- 
appointment; or  to  plead  for  the  reinstate- 
ment of  these  bridges  to  their  rightful  place 
In  society.  The  establishment  will  label  this 
as  rioting  and  it  will  be  put  down  with 
violence.  The  American  Public  will  be  brain- 
washed with  new  scare  stories  about  Com- 
munism; and  new  atrocity  stories  devised  to 
convince  the  unthinking  that  the  Negro  and 
the  others  who  are  dispossessed  with  him  are 
not  really  human  beings:  Not  really  worthy 
of  their  share  In  this  society  which  has  al- 
ways laid  such  heavy  burdens  upon  them. 

If  this  Is  a  letter  to  the  entire  Congress  I 
must  also  speak  to  the  dearly  beloved  lead- 
ers who  have  labored  so  tirelessly  for  the 
rights  of  the  bottom  quarter  of  our  society. 

If  I  would  accrise  you  also,  it  must  only 
be  because  you  have  not  been  supermen- 
that  for  all  your  efforts,  the  voice  of  truth 
has  not  yet  come  through  strongly  enough, 


often  enough,  and  passionately  enough  to  be 
heard  throughout  the  nation  and  the  world. 
Perhaps  the  reason  Is  very  simple:  you  have 
been  working  so  hard  for  our  welfare  that 
you  have  had  no  time  to  play  the  game  of 
Politics  as  It  is  played. 

Last  of  all.  let  me  accuse  us — the  people 
who  believe  and  work  In  the  Anti-Poverty 
Programs — because  maybe  we  haven't  been 
articulate  enough  In  our  support  of  the 
leadership  which  does  believe  that  every 
man  is  a  first  class  citizen  .  .  .  and  that 
Lincoln's  dream  Is  still  our  dream  .  .  .  that 
government  Is  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people  . .  .  and  It  must  not  perish 
from  the  earth! 

Members  of  Congress.  The  Issues  are  be- 
fore you  at  this  moment.  Olve  to  the  Negro 
and  the  Inner  City  Dweller  and  the  Poor 
your  attention  and  your  leadership.  Vote  to 
continue  and  enlarge  all  the  creative  new 
programs.  Continue  and  strengthen  the 
OEO.  These  struggling  ones  are  yoiu 
people  too — give  them  a  chance  to  prove  what 
great  citizens  they  can  be. 

Members  of  Congress,  I  have  accused  you 
of  not  caring! 

Please  Prove  me  wrong  I 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dorothy  Hoogterp. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mjcb. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  across  the 
Nation,  there  are  many  other  indications 
of  anguish  at  the  prospect  of  the  war  on 
poverty  going  down  the  drain. 

The  Washington  Post  on  Sunday  car- 
ried a  story  about  VISTA  workers  staying 
on  the  job  without  pay.  That  brief  report 
is  worth  reading. 

I  also  have  Marquis  Child's  Monday 
column  in  the  Washington  Post.  I  think 
many  would  be  interested  in  a  portion  of 
another  Washington  Post  story  on  pov- 
erty— the  portion  dealing  with  the  united 
reaction  of  prominent  clergy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
articles  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post.  Nov.  5, 
19671 

Unpaid  VISTA  Staff  To  Stay 
Washington  Vista  volunteers  are  prepared 
to  stay  on  their  Jobs  and  community  mem- 
bers are  prepared  to  feed  and  shelter  them, 
while  Congress  decides  whether  to  continue 
their  program,  a  survey  here  Indicated  yes- 
terday. 

Francis  Luzzatto,  an  assistant  director  of 
the  Capital  Head  Start  program,  to  which  14 
volunteers  are  assigned,  said  parents  of  stu- 
dents In  the  program,  teachers  and  teachers' 
aides  have  agreed  to  help  tide  the  volunteers 
over. 

Ulllan  Wright,  of  1103  Stephens  rd,  se., 
one  of  whose  children  was  In  the  program 
last  year,  has  been  providing  meals  for  Vista 
volunteer  Lynn  Severance. 

"She  ate  Just  like  my  family,"  said  Mrs. 
Wright.  "They  do  a  wonderful  job  in  the 
con:imimlty." 

Luzzatto  said  that  most  of  the  volunteers 
had  last  been  paid  two  weeks  ago.  So  far, 
they  had  not  yet  faced  severe  financial  hard- 
ship, he  said,  adding,  however,  that  many 
would  be  In  trouble  If  they  are  not  paid 
soon. 

"When  funds  really  run  out,"  he  said,  "then 
the  neighbors  will  have  to  put  them  up  and 
feed  them  three  meals  a  day.  Right  now  It's 
just  beginning." 

Isabelle   Wiener  ol  719  E  st.  se.,  one  of 

the  Vista  Volunteers,  said,  "We're  going  to 

stick  to  our  jobs.  This  means  a  lot  to  us.  As 

long  as  we  can  manage,  we'll  stay." 

Two  other  volunteers  who  have  no  money 
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for  their  rent  are  now  living  in  the  apart- 
ment shared  by  Miss  Wiener  and  volunteer 
Marian  Sternat. 

"We've  been  very  upset,"  said  volunteer 
Larry  Holcomb,  "because  It  looks  like  Vista 
^8  down  the  drain." 

"It's  heartening  to  know  there  are  people 
who  will  help  us  get  along,"  he  said,  "But  I 
don't  relish  taking  things  from  people  who 
have  very  little  for  themselves." 

[Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post,  Nov.  6, 
1967) 

Deep  Discontents:  The  OEO  Struggle 

(By  Marquis  Chllds) 
For  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Halloween  is  coming  late  this  year,  and  the 
rule  is  all  tricks  and  no  treats.  As  the  House 
Is  In  a  shambles  of  disorder  and  leaderless 
confusion  prepares  to  take  up  the  poverty 
program,  anytlilng  can  happen,  not  exclud- 
ing the  possiblUty  that  OEO  will  be  tossea 
out. 

It  Is  not  hard  to  find  reasons  why  this 
should  be  so.  A  voting  coalition  of  Repub- 
licans and  Southern  Democrats  shattered  the 
Johnson  consensus,  and  OEO  is  a  principal 
victim  because  of  the  deep  discontent  of 
white  middle-class  America.  The  riots,  crime 
in  the  streets,  the  ttireat  of  even  more  radical 
and  violent  change — all  this  hardens  resist- 
ance to  any  change  at  all.  And  the  voting 
coalition  represents,  insofar  as  it  is  repre- 
sentative, the  stubborn  stand  of  the  white 
suburbs  and  the  Deep  South. 

The  tricks  began  even  before  HaUoween. 
In  the  snarl  In  the  House  over  economy 
versus  a  tax  cut,  funds  for  OEO  were  shut 
off  along  with  money  for  several  other  agen- 
cies. Oct.  31  was  OEO's  last  payday.  Across 
the  country  projects  such  as  Head  Start  are 
being  suspended  unless  workers  stay  on  as 
volunteers  without  pay.  Unless  Senate  and 
House  agree  on  a  resolution  to  continue  the 
agency's  funds  at  current  levels,  and  no  one 
Is  sure  this  will  happen,  the  headquarters 
staff  will  be  payless. 

By  special  amendment  to  the  Federal  pay- 
raise  bill  congressional  hostility  to  the  anti- 
poverty  workers  was  demonstrated  when  they 
were  specifically  excluded  from  the  general 
salary  increase.  In  the  battle  of  budget  cuts 
as  against  new  taxes  the  House  cut  the  rat« 
of  OEO  spending  $400,000,000  below  that  of 
1967. 

The  contiadlctlon  of  this  deeply  embedded 
hostility  Is  the  fact  that  unlike  another  pro- 
gram In  serious  trouble — foreign  aid — OEO 
has  a  wide  and  articulate  following  In  the 
country.  Few  voters  will  fight,  bleed  and  die 
to  give  tractors  to  farmers  in  Brazil  or  Thai- 
land. But  In  the  slums  there  Is  evidence  ot 
a  growing  understanding  of  what  the  poverty 
program  can  mean. 

And  not  only  In  the  slums,  since  at  the 
state  and  city  level  those  struggling  with  the 
rising  tide  of  disaffection  and  violence  look 
on  the  Federal  poverty  program  as  shoring 
up  their  efforts.  In  this  number  are  many 
Republican  mayors  and  governors. 

That  Republicans  Ln  Congress  should  op- 
pose hard-pressed  Republicans  on  the  urban 
firing  line  Is  the  paradox  of  this  troubled 
and  uncertain  moment  In  the  Nation's  life. 
It  was  Ulustrated  In  Wisconsin  where  Gov. 
Warren  Knowles,  a  Republican,  wrote  to  OEO 
Director  Sargent  Shrlver  supporting,  with 
some  qualifications,  the  pwverty  program  and 
calling  for  a  larger  appropriation  at  the  com- 
munity action  level. 

This  drew  down  on  Knowles  the  wrath  of 
Republican  members  of  the  House.  What  did 
he  mean,  they  demanded,  by  calling  for  more 
money  when  the  Republican  bloc  was  for 
slashing  the  budget? 

Republicans  In  the  House  have  not  all 
favored  dumping  the  poverty  programs.  Early 
In  the  session  Reps.  Charles  Goodell  of  New 
York  and  Albert  Qule  of  Minnesota  put  for- 
ward a  substitute  Opportunity  Crusade  which 
would  have  turned  most  of  the  antlpoverty 
war  over  to  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 


Goodell  and  Qule  are  now  sponsoring  an 
amendment  to  "restore  true  involvement  of 
the  poor  in  the  Community  Action  Program." 

They  mean  this  to  counteract  the  move  of 
Rep.  Edith  Green  (D-Ore.)  who  succeeded 
with  a  proposal  in  committee  which  would 
give  authority  to  mayors  and  county  officials. 
That,  In  Goodell's  words,  means  that  a  so- 
called  Community  Action  Board  would  be 
completely  subservient  to  local  poUtlcal 
machines. 

In  the  brawl  expected  on  the  floor  it  Is  not 
impossible  that  the  Goodell-Qule  Opportu- 
nity Crusade  will  be  put  forward  as  an 
amendment  to  what  at  the  eleventh  hour 
came  out  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. Nor  is  It  excluded  that  such  an 
amendment  vrtli  in  the  end  be  adopted  as  a 
substitute.  One  of  the  ardent  supporters  of 
OEO  speaking  of  the  Goodell-Qule  team  said, 
"With  friends  like  that  you  dont  need 
enemies." 

At  times  the  struggle  over  OEO  seems  to  be 
a  battle  among  the  biureaucrats,  with  the 
poor,  the  Jobless,  the  hungry,  the  dlsp>08sessed 
merely  pawns  in  a  political  chess  game.  They 
have  little  reality  In  the  rhetoric  of  friend  or 
foe.  Yet  almost  everyone  will  concede  that 
unless  action  Is  taken  on  a  far  larger  scale 
thsin  now  contemplated  the  urban  explosion 
of  next  summer  threatens  to  make  Newark 
and  Detroit  hardly  more  than  a  Fourth  of 
July  salute. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post] 

*  «  •  •  • 

In  other  action,  leading  Washington  clergy- 
men called  on  Congress  yesterday  to  fulfill 
Its  "moral  commitment"  to  the  Nation's  poor 
through  strong  antlpoverty  legislation. 

In  strongly  worded  letters  sent  to  all 
House  members,  the  Interrellglous  Commit- 
tee on  Race  Relations,  headed  by  Methodist 
Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord,  said  abandonment 
of  the  war  on  poverty  would  smash  the  hopes 
of  the  poor  and  lead  to  strife,  bitterness  and 
despair. 

"In  the  midst  of  unprecedented  national 
prosperity,  none  of  us  can  afford  the  shame 
of  continued  crippling  poverty,"  the  Com- 
mittee said. 

Bishop  Lord  was  flanked  by  Patrick  Cardi- 
nal O'Boyle,  archbishop  of  the  Catholic 
Archdiocese  of  Washington;  the  Right  Rev. 
William  F.  Creighton,  bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Washington,  and  Dr.  Isaac  Pranck 
of  the  Jewish  Community  Council  as  he  an- 
nounced the  Committee  action  to  a  news 
conference. 

The  religious  leaders  called  for  a  minimum 
of  $2.06  billion  In  antlpoverty  appropriations 
and  for  retention  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  as  the  top  Federal  antl- 
poverty agency.  They  asked  maximum  par- 
ticipation of  the  poor  without  political 
domination  in  their  programs  and  elimina- 
tion of  local,  cash -matching  fvind  require- 
ments. 

"You  don't  talk  the  better  life  to  people 
who  are  hungry,"  Cardinal  O'Boyle  declared. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  brief 
summary  of  work  done  at  the  various 
centers  in  Kent  County,  Mich.,  during 
the  past  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  number 
of  people  served  from  November  1966-October 
1967  in  various  education,  training,  and  social 
service  programs  financed  with  OEO  funds: 

COMMtTNTrT    CXNTKS   PBOORAXa 

1.  Ten  thousand  plus  people  were  provided 
outreach,  counselling,  referral  or  other  serv- 
ices through  the  Sheldon  Complex  Center.' 


2.  Seven  thousand  plus  people  were  pro- 
vided outreach,  counselling,  referral  or  other 
services  through  the  Franklin  Hall  Complex 
Center.' 

3.  Four  thousand  plus  people  were  provid- 
ed outreach,  counselling,  referral  or  other 
services  through  the  West  Side  Complex  Cen- 
ter.' 

4.  Four  thousand,  four  hundred  and  forty 
Indlvldtials  obtained  legal  counseling  through 
Legal  Aid.' 

5.  Seven  hundred  and  flfty-slx  women  ob- 
tained family  planning  services  through 
Planned  Parenthood.' 

JOB    DSVZLOPMJENT    AND    TRAINING    PROGRAMS 

6.  Six  hundred  adults  obtained  jobs 
through  the  Job  Development  Program. 

7.  Three  hundred  adults  obtained  jobs 
through  Project  1003. 

8.  Seventy-Blx  adults  obtained  jobs 
through  on-the-job  training. 

9.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-flve  youth 
aged  16-21  obtained  pre-Job  training  through 
out-of-school  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps; 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  these  youth 
obtained  jobs  through  this  program. 

10.  One  hundred  and  fifty  youth  aged  16-21 
obtained  pre-Job  training  through  Job  Corps. 

11.  Three  hundred  and  thirty  heads  of 
households  obtained  education  and  Job  train- 
ing through  title  Y  work  experience  and 
training  program:  two  hundred  and  two 
household  heads  were  placed  on  jobs  and 
thus  off  public  welfare  through  this  prograim. 

EDUCATIONAI.  PROGaAM.S 

12.  Seven  hundred  and  five  children  ob- 
tained pre-school  training  through  Head 
Start. 

13.  Three  hundred  and  flfty-slx  high  school 
youth  obtained  pre-college  training  through 
Upward  Bound. 

14.  Two  hundred  and  forty  adults  obtained 
literacy  training  through  Adult  Basic  Edu- 
cation. 

15.  Five  hundred  and  forty  high  school 
youth  were  provided  work  experience  and 
training  through  In-School  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps 

OTHER  PROGRAMS 

16.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-one  children 
were  served  by  256  Big  Brother  and  Big  Sister 
V'olun  tears. 

17.  Three  hundred  and  fifty-two  volunteers 
(in  addition  to  above)  have  given  12.000 
hours  of  their  time  to  20  specific  projects 
through  Community  Action  Volunteers. 

18.  Six  hundred  and  eighty  youth  were 
enrolled  In  special  summer  educational,  en- 
richment, and  recreation  programs  through 
Project  Summer. 

19.  Twenty-four  urban  agents  and  other 
non-professional  OEO  program  staff  mem- 
bers have  been  motivated  to  beg^in  college 
training  as  a  result  of  their  involvement 
with  OEO  programs. 

These  are  partial  results  of  one  year  of 
operation  of  the  OEO  War  on  Poverty  In 
Kent  County  Many  other  kinds  of  seU-help 
community  education  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams were  operated  throughout  the  year. 
This  kind  of  jxisltlve  self-help  action  must 
be  continued  if  we  are  to  solve  the  problems 
of  unemployment  and  pioverty  in  our  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  returned 
a  few  days  ago  from  3  days  in  Michigan, 
where  I  talked  to  men  and  women  who 
are  wsiglng  the  war  on  poverty  aztd  also 
some  of  those  who  will  be  beneficiaries. 

A  few  years  ago  we  decided  we  would 
conquer  space.  We  had  developed  the 
means  or  we  were  approaching  the 
breakthrough  that  would  permit  us  to 
do  it.  We  now  operate  In  outer  space, 
not  because  somebody  sat  around  here 


),l 


'  These  are  conservative  estimates  based 
on  three  months  experience  with  the  new 
Intake  data  control  system. 


'This  Is  the  total  for  18  months  program 
experience  imder  CAP. 
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and  wished  that  we  could  get  into  space. 
We  made  up  our  minds  that  we  would. 
More  recently  we  decided  we  would 
land  a  man  on  the  moon.  I  doubt  if 
there  is  a  person  here  who  doubts  we 
will  put  a  man  on  the  moon.  He  will  not 
get  there  because  we  wished  he  would 
get  there  or  because  we  hoped  it.  He 
win  get  there  because  we  decided  we 
had  the  means  and  knowledge  to  put 
him  there,  if  we  decide  that  is  what  we 
want  to  do. 

In  the  last  2  years  we  have  discovered 
the  means  that  will  assist  millions  of 
Americans  to  have  lifted  from  their 
spirits  and  bodies  the  curse  of  poverty. 
We  know  we  can  do  it.  The  war  on 
poverty  has  proved  it.  Will  we?  We  will 
If  we  make  the  same  decision  that  we 
shall  win  that  war  on  poverty,  that  we 
shall  remove  the  curse  of  poverty  from 
those  Americans,  that  we  made  with 
respect  to  getting  a  man  operating  In 
outer  space  and  the  day  after  tomorrow 
on  the  moon. 

That  is  what  the  fight  in  Congress 
this  week  is  all  about:  Whether  a  gov- 
ernment that  discovered  a  means  for 
eliminating  a  curse  that  man  thought 
once  upon  a  time  would  never  be  pos- 
sible to  be  removed,  will  abandon  the 
effort  or  will  continue. 

No  one  has  to  be  a  Ph.  D.  in  psychology 
to  understand  the  reaction  that  will  oc- 
cur if  those  persons  who  live  in  the  cen- 
ters of  our  cities  and  have  seen  the  suc- 
cessful ventures  that  make  up  the  war  on 
poverty  now  see  us  abandon  it.  I  ask 
Senators  to  put  themselves  in  their 
shoes.  What  would  you  do?  Let  us  not  put 
them  to  that  task.  Let  us  make  the  com- 
mitment that  we  are  going  to  carry  out 
this  war  because  It  is  a  war  we  can  win, 
and  we  have  never  been  engaged  in  a  war 
where  It  was  more  essential  that  we  not 
lose  it. 


DANIEL  CAPLIN 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, 2  weeks  ago  New  York  City  and 
the  Nation  lost  a  great  citizen.  He  was 
not  a  famous  man.  He  was  a  dedicated, 
competent  teacher  and  school  adminis- 
trator who  worked  for  40  years  in  the 
New  York  City  schools  and  was  respected 
and  revered  by  all  who  knew  him.  His 
name  was  Daniel  CapUn.  He  had  a  com- 
mendable career,  and  his  family  and 
friends  were  justly  proud  of  him.  One 
member  of  his  family,  of  whom  I  know  he 
was  especially  proud,  is  known  to  many 
of  us — Mortimer  Caplin,  who  taught  at 
the  Virginia  Law  School,  and  was  then 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  Let 
us  join  Mort  Caplin,  then,  and  the  other 
members  of  his  father's  family  and  circle 
of  friends,  in  remembering  Dan  Caplin. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  testi- 
monial read  at  Dan  Caplin's  funeral  be 
placed  In  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
monial wag  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Danikl  Capun:  Mascr  4,  1893  to  Octobkr  25, 
1987 

Dan  CapUn  had  a  full  ahd  rich  life.  He 
waa  a  happy  man.  most  of  whose  dreams 
came  true.  Ho  came  very  close  to  realizing 


everything    he    hoped    for — far    more    than 
most  of  us  achieve. 

Dan  had  a  great  capacity  for  Joy  and  living. 
Everything  he  did  was  a  fresh  experience  to 
him:  he  seemed  to  squeeze  the  most  and 
best  out  of  each  day.  Those  about  him  basked 
In  his  enthusiasm  and  frequent  satisfactions. 
He  had  that  rare  quality  of  spreading  good 
cheer  and  gaining  the  affection  of  all  who 
knew  him.  He  had  many  friends — old  school- 
mates, former  students,  teachers  and  col- 
leagues in  the  Board  of  Education,  members 
of  the  sporting  world,  businessmen,  politi- 
cians, people  from  all  walks  of  life.  You 
could  see  their  eyes  light  up  when  they  saw 
him.  "Danny,  Danny  Caplin" — was  a  typical 
greeting,  quickly  to  be  followed  by  a  warm 
handclasp  and  often  a  hug. 

Dan  CapUn  could  have  been  anything  he 
wanted  to  be.  He  was  Interested  In  politics 
from  an  early  age  and  often  said  that  he 
might  have  become  a  lawyer.  He  took  great 
pleasure  In  his  son's  practice  of  law  and  en- 
Joyed  leading  him  Into  discussions  of  some 
of  the  technicalities  of  legal  cases. 

Dan  might  have  had  a  career  on  the  stage, 
too.  He  loved  to  dance  and  sing  and  to  play 
his  favorite  old  tunes  on  the  piano.  Only  a 
few  weeks  ago  he  visited  his  family  in  Wash- 
ington and  gave  a  good  sampling  of  his  full 
repertoire,  to  the  delight  and  applause  of 
his  grandchildren.  He  was  a  splendid  story- 
teller and  enjoyed  reciting  some  of  the  old 
poems  and  stories — with  dialect  and  gestures, 
as  only  he  could  do. 

On  the  occasion  of  Dan's  appointment  as 
Assistant  Director  of  Health  Education  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  his  friends  honored 
him  at  a  dinner  at  a  Brooklyn  hotel.  Many 
splendid  things  were  said  about  him  and  his 
career,  and  It  soon  came  time  for  him  to  say 
a  few  words.  He  did  this  gracefully,  but  the 
hundreds  of  people  there  didn't  let  him  stop 
at  that.  "A  song  and  dance,  Dan"  they 
shouted.  And  he  did  exactly  that,  Irish  Jig 
and  all.  This  was  probably  the  only  time  in 
recorded  history  that  a  formal  response  at  a 
testimonial  dinner  was  given  In  this  man- 
ner—to the  cheers  of  all  in  attendance.  In- 
cluding his  young  son. 

Dan  CapUn  devoted  most  of  his  life  to 
education  and  teaching,  to  the  benefit  of 
thousands  of  students  and  colleagues.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  had  hJs  first  teaching 
assignment  In  Puerto  Rico,  with  the  Illus- 
trious title — as  he  Uked  to  teU  with  a 
chuckle — of  "Professor  of  English".  The  Ill- 
ness of  his  mother  brought  him  back  to  the 
States  where  he  attended  the  Savage  School 
of  Physical  Education  and  began  his  long 
career  in  the  New  York  school  system.  Dan 
went  back  to  Columbia  University  later  to 
take  the  additional  courses  to  qualify  him 
for  the  high  administrative  post  he  finally 
achieved.  He  derived  great  satisfaction  from 
his  years  with  the  Board  of  Education,  partic- 
ularly his  pioneering  efforts  to  test  hard-of- 
hearlng  children  throughout  New  York  City. 
His  life  was  always  a  busy  one.  As  a  young 
man.  while  teaching,  he  served  for  many 
years  as  Director  of  the  Rutgers  Street 
Gymnasium.  A  good  athlete  himself,  he  en- 
Joyed  coaching  and  training  young  men  In 
a  wide  variety  of  sports.  It  was  here.  In  the 
East  Side  of  New  York,  that  he  found  some 
promising  young  boxers  who  later  won  world- 
wide acclaim  In  the  professional  ring. 

So  much  more  could  be  said  about  Dan 
CapUn — his  compassion,  his  love  of  his  fellow 
man,  his  willingness  always  to  give  someone 
a  helping  hand:  a  student  entering  school, 
or  a  teacher  needing  a  summer  job,  or  some- 
one trying  to  get  into  a  hospital  or  home  for 
the  aged,  or  a  young  man  seeking  a  letter  of 
Introduction.  No  matter  what  it  was,  Dan 
was  there — reaching  out,  without  reward 
other  than  the  personal  satisfaction  of  help- 
ing another  human  being.  The  underdog 
never  had  a  more  constant  supporter. 

Dan  looked  for  the  best  in  people,  and 
was  quick  to  go  out  on  a  Umb  for  those  he 


knew.  If  he  took  your  case,  he  became  your 
champion.  He  saw  only  the  good  side  and 
ignored  the  blemishes,  although  he  had  his 
share  of  disappointments.  Someone  said' 
"Dan  was  a  true  believer."  He  believed  in 
people  and  causes  and  rarely  had  a  bad  word 
for  anyone. 

Dan  was  continuously  the  optimist,  search- 
ing for  the  bright  side.  In  the  hospital  he  still 
was  talking  about  new  business  prospects, 
his  plans  for  a  trip  to  Florida,  and  another 
visit   with   his   children   and   grandchildren 

How  he  loved  his  famUy!  His  wife,  Josie 
his  daughter  and  son,  his  six  grandchildren, 
his  brothers.  His  grandchildren,  of  course 
were  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  all  the  time 
You  could  always  be  sure  to  make  "Grandpa' 
happy  by  recounting  their  day-to-day  ac- 
tivities. No  accomplishment  of  theirs  was 
too  small  to  be  recognized  and  complimented. 
Every  Incident  filled  him  with  pride — gave 
him  new  Joy.  The  mere  mention  of  any  of 
their  names  would  bring  that  bright  sparkle 
to  his  eyes  and  his  wonderful  smile. 

Dan  Caplin  leaves  much  to  his  grand- 
children, children,  wife,  brothers  and  friends. 
His  deep  love,  his  humor,  his  warmth,  his 
eternal  optimism,  his  Joy  of  all  aspects  of 
life — an  automobile  drive,  a  walk  in  the  park, 
a  view  of  a  country  lake,  a  new  motel,  a  good 
dinner,  a  visit  with  his  family  and  friends. 
The  thought  of  Dan  will  come  often — and, 
each  time,  it  will  evoke  in  everyone  who  was 
fortunate  to  know  him  an  inner  glow,  a  warm 
smile,  a  fond  recollection  of  a  remarkable 
and  wonderful  human  being. 
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AN  ACT  DECLARING  A  POR-nON 
OP  BAYOU  LAFOURCHE,  LA.,  A 
NONNAVTGABLE  WATERWAY  OF 
THE    UNITED   STATES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  H.R.  6692. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  H.R.  6692,  declaring  a  por- 
tion of  Bayou  Lafourche,  La.,  a  nonnavl- 
gable  waterway  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  Its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presl- 
ent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, If  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday. 
November  9,  1967.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  November  8,  1967: 

POSTMASTERS 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters : 

ALABAMA 

Malcolm  D.  Graham,  Courtland,  Ala.,  In 
place  of  E.  R.  Todd,  retired. 

CALlrORNIA 

Rowenah  P.  Harmon,  Avery,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  L.  H.  Blskeborn,  resigned. 

Carl  Sldner,  Montague,  Calif.,  in  place  of 
E.  M.  Martin,  transferred. 

CONNECTICUT 

Joseph  A.  Doyle,  Ansonia,  Conn.,  In  place 
of  D.  J.  McCarthy,  retired. 

IDAHO 

Leroy  P.  Walters,  Moyie  Springs,  Idaho, 
In  place  of  B.  R.  Teer.  retired. 

IOWA 

Bobby  D.  Hough,  Eddyville,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  A.  E.  Newell,  retired. 

Daniel  J.  Doyle,  Neola,  Iowa,  in  place  of 
M  C.  Burns,  retired. 

Pearl  M.  Halley,  Shannon  City,  Iowa,  In 
place  of  G.  G.  Ayers,  retired. 

KANSAS 

Charles  O.  Gellno,  MorganvUle,  Kans.,  In 
place  of  J.  A.  TrudeU,  retired. 

KENTUCKY 

William  C.  Preston,  OUve  Hill,  Ky.,  In  place 
of  C.  M.  Crawford,  resigned. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Edwin  P.  Connolly.  Laurel,  Miss.,  In  place 
of  H.  H.  McRae,  retired. 

Messena  P.  Jones,  Vaugban,  Miss.,  In  place 
of  D.  L.  Doty,  retired. 

NEBRASKA 

Robert  E.  Kolnzan,  Davenport,  Nebr.,  In 
place  of  H.  H.  Row,  retired. 

NEW    TORX 

Joseph  R.  White.  Holmes,  N.T.,  In  place  of 
H.R.  Ballard,  retired. 

Dorman  R.  Youmans,  Nanuet,  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  H.  M.  Fisher,  Jr.,  retired. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

WiUlam  J.  McCall,  Penrose,  N.C.,  in  place 
of  I.  T.  Rustln,  retired. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Ernest  S.  Johnson,  Hankinson,  N.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  E.  W.  Green,  retired. 

Bemiece  M.  M.  Maley,  Verona,  N.  Dak.,  In 
place  of  D.  A.  Supler,  deceased. 

OHIO 

Gerald  I.  Borer,  New  Bavaria,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  C.  S.  Wolf,  retired. 

Eloise  L.  Moore,  Savannah,  Ohio,  In  place 
of  J.  M.  Gibson,  retired. 

OREGON 

Robert  W.  Thompson,  Glendale,  Greg.,  In 
place  of  H.  T.  Edson,  retired. 

Clifford  J.  Driscoll,  Grants  Pass,  Oreg.,  In 
place  of  H.  G.  Prestel,  retired. 

Clarence  A.  Williams,  JacksonvUle,  Oreg., 
in  place  of  L.  H.  Valentine,  retired. 

Mary  E.  Sinclair,  Monroe,  Oreg..  in  place  of 
E.  R.  Stewart,  retired. 

Robert  P.  Landers,  Sllverton,  Oreg.,  In  place 
of  Henry  Aim,  retired. 

PENNSTLVANIA 

Anthony  J.  MarcoUvlo,  Ridgway,  Pa„  in 
place  of  M.  F.  MacDonald,  retired. 

William  E.  Start,  Sewlckley.  Pa.,  In  place  of 
C.  S.  Borem,  retired. 

WUson  U.  Allebach,  Worcester,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  H.  C.  Allebach,  retired. 

TENNESSEE 

Albert  M.  Daniel,  Bean  Station,  Tenn,,  In 
place  of  M.  E.  Leedy,  retired. 


James  H.  Wheeler,  Bloomlngton  Springs, 
Tenn.,  in  place  of  R.  J.  Way,  retired. 

VIRGINIA 

Mercer  V.   Hogge,   Jr.,   Yorktown.   Va.,   In 
place  of  Joseph  Schmidt,  retired. 

WASHINGTON 

Mildred  M.  Agnew,  Rock  Island,  Wash.,  In 
place  of  A.  M.  Ensley,  resigned. 

WISCONSIN 

Warren  M.  Johnson,  Drummond,  Wis.,  In 
place  of  W.  L.  Lee,  retired. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  8,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

/  am  ready  for  anything  through  the 
strength  of  the  One  who  lives  within 
me. — Philippians  4:13. 

O  God,  our  Father,  who  gives  us  the 
day  for  work  and  the  night  for  rest, 
grant  us  health  of  body,  cleanness  of 
mind,  and  courage  of  spirit  that  we  may 
do  our  work  this  day  with  all  our  might. 
Deliver  us  from  the  bitterness  that 
blights  our  lives,  from  the  fears  that 
frustrate  our  faith,  and  from  the  ill  will 
which  dampens  our  upward  struggle. 

Make  us  one  in  Thee  that  we  may  be 
hospitable  to  the  highest  in  life  and  thus 
be  ready  with  new  strength  for  a  new 
day. 

May  we  wtilk  in  straight  paths  tintll 
Thy  glory  shall  be  revealed  in  our  ef- 
forts to  make  the  world  a  better  place 
in  which  men  can  learn  to  live  together 
and  to  work  together  and  to  pray  to- 
gether. To  this  end  may  Thy  will  be  done 
In  us  and  in  all  men,  through  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  13165.  An  act  to  extend  the  period 
during  which  Secret  Service  protection  may 
be  ftu-nished  to  a  widow  and  minor  children 
of  a  former  President. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  title : 

S.J.  Res.  33.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  National  Commission  on  Product  Safety. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11641)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  certain  civil  functions  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  At- 


lantic-Pacific Interoceanic  Canal  Study 
Commission,  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission,  Interstate  Commission  on 
the  Potomac  River  Basin,  the  Termessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
No.  2  with  an  amendment,  and  receded 
from  Its  amendment  No.  13  to  the  above 
entitled  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1788)  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  engage  in 
feasibility  investigations  of  certain  water 
resource  developments,"  agree  to  con- 
ference requested  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Anderson,  and  Mr.  Kuchel  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  ooncurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  448,  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  use  appropriated  funds  for 
the  payment  of  medical  care  of  temporary 
and  seasonal  employees  and  employees  lo- 
cated in  isolated  areas  who  become  disabled 
because  of  injury  or  Illness  not  attributable 
to  official  work,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  699.  An  act  to  strengthen  intergovern- 
mental cooperation  and  the  administration 
of  grant-in-aid  programs,  to  provide  grants 
for  improvement  of  State  and  local  personnel 
administration,  to  authorize  Federal  assist- 
ance in  training  State  and  local  employees, 
to  provide  grante  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  training  of  their  employees,  to 
authorize  Interstate  compacts  for  personnel 
and  training  activities,  to  facilitate  the  inter- 
change of  Federal,  State,  and  local  personnel, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1306.  An  act  to  assist  cities  and  States 
by  amending  section  5136  of  the  Revised  SUt- 
utes.  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  au- 
thority of  national  banks  to  underwrite  and 
deal  In  securities  issued  by  State  and  local 
governments,  and  for  other  purpwses.  and 

S.  2211.  An  act  to  amend  section  509  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  as  amended  (46 
tr.S.C.  11591  to  provide  for  construction  aid 
for  certain  vessels  operating  on  the  Inland 
rivers  and  waterways. 


THE  HONORABLE  HALE  BOGGS 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKE31.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  notice 
this  morning  a  very  pleasant  sight; 
namely,  back  in  his  seat,  after  a  period 
of  illness,  the  majority  whip  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Hale  Boggs.  We  all 
are  pleased  that  he  is  back  on  the  Job — 
well  on  the  way  to  complete  recovery.  We 
have  missed  him  during  his  absence. 

We  welcome  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man back  in  our  midst  sigain  this  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  ABENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  per- 
sonally and  wholeheartedly,  and  In  doing 
so  I  know  I  express,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  Just  done,  the  views  of 
all  the  Members  of  the  House. 

We  are  so  happy  that  our  distinguished 
majority  whip  is  back  on  duty  today, 
looking  fine  and  trim,  and  we  hope  and 
pray,  and  I  think  we  are  sure  that  his 
recovery  will  be  complete  and  speedy.  I 
have  missed  him  during  his  absence  not 
only  because  I  love  and  admire  him  but 
because  I  have  needed  his  wise  counsel 
and  great  skill  In  the  performance  of  my 
duties  In  the  House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
with  my  friends,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  and  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, In  welcoming  back  to  the  House 
our  dear  friend  and  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  fMr.  Boggs). 

The  friendship  that  exists  for  our  dis- 
tinguished friend  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  is  a  universal  one.  While  he  was 
in  the  hospital  each  and  every  one  of 
us  thought  of  him  and  prayed  for  his 
successful  operation  and  early  recovery. 
As  the  Speaker.  I  missed  him  very  much 
while  he  was  in  the  hospital,  and  while 
we  are  all  glad  to  see  him  back,  for 
myself  personally,  I  am  particularly  glad 
to  see  him  back  because  he  and  the 
majority  leader  are  my  "right  arms"  in 
these  difncult  days  that  we  are  under- 
going during  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. So.  Hale,  we  are  glad  to  welcome 
you  back. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  In  conclusion,  I  might 
add  "Amen"  to  what  the  Speaker  has 
said. 

Also  permit  me  as  minority  whip  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  that  we  made  no 
real  effort  to  take  advantage  of  him, 
votewLse.  during  his  absence. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  Speaker, 
and  the  majority  leader  for  their  warm 
words  of  welcome.  I  would  like  especially 
to  thank  them  for  their  thoughtfulness 
while  I  was  in  the  hospital.  Not  only 
them,  but  so  many  other  Members  of 
this  great  body,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

I  must  say  that  I  missed  being  here. 
I  felt  very  much  like  a  fish  out  of  water. 
This  House  has  been  my  life  since  I 
was  a  very  young  man. 

I  lost  about  15  pounds.  It  is  a  hard 
way  to  lose  weight,  and  I  do  not  recom- 
mend it  to  anyone. 

It  is  good  to  be  back  with  my  friends. 
Thank  all  of  you  very  much. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  fighting  their  war 
of  aggression  with  the  support  of  the 
Communist  revolutionary  Russian  Gov- 
ernment. The  arms  with  which  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  fighting  this  war,  that  is, 
the  bulk  of  them,  are  being  provided  by 
Soviet  Russia.  These  Soviet  made  and 
supplied  weapons  are  being  used  each 
day  to  wound  and  kill  our  American  sons 
who  are  fighting  for  freedom  in  South 
Vietnam.  Soviet  Russia  is  the  one  na- 
tion which  is  responsible  for  Communist 
aggression  throughout  the  world. 

The  present  Government  of  Soviet 
Russia  came  into  being  50  years  ago  yes- 
terday as  a  result  of  a  bloody  revolution. 
It  is  a  shameful  government.  It  is 
beastly,  selfish,  and  cruel.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  a  government  of  this  kind  exists 
in  the  world. 

I  was  tremendously  shocked  when  I 
picked  up  a  copy  of  the  morning  news- 
paper and  saw  on  the  front  page  of  a  sec- 
tion thereof  a  photograph  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  our  great  and  free 
country  drinking  a  toast  In  the  Russian 
Embassy  to  the  revolutionary  Govern- 
ment of  Soviet  Russia.  It  was  shameful 
and  disgraceful. 


nois  has  been  saying,  I  note  on  the  ticker 
tape  that  the  final  count  from  all  1,341 
precincts  gave  132,406  votes  against 
cease-fire  and  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam, and  76,632  in  favor. 

I  might  say  to  my  friend  that  a  side- 
line, and  very  interesting  and  Important 
one,  is  that  a  nonpartisan  municipal 
election,  a  Democratic  mayor  was  over- 
whelmingly elected. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mi.  Speaker.  I  believe 
the  vote  in  San  Francisco  to  be  the  best 
answer  we  can  find  to  those  who  contin- 
uously raise  the  question  here  in  Con- 
gress as  to  whether  or  not  the  American 
people  are  standing  behind  the  President 
in  his  search  for  a  lasting  peace.  I  know 
the  American  people  want  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. There  is  no  question  about  that.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  also  wants 
peace  in  Vietnam.  But  we  all  want  peace 
with  honor. 

I  certainly  congratulate  the  people  in 
San  Francisco  on  their  difiQcult  but  wise 
decision  yesterday. 
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SECRETARY  RUSKS  TOAST  TO 
SOVIET    RUSSIA 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  VOTE  INDICATES 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE  SUPPORT 
PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS  POLICY 
ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
It  must  be  a  source  of  great  comfort  and 
strength  to  President  Johnson  that  the 
people  of  San  Francisco  in  yesterday's 
plebiscite  rejected  a  proposal  that  the 
United  States  withdraw  our  troops  from 
Vietnam  before  victory  is  secured. 

A  public  policy  proposition  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  with  the  following 
language: 

Declaration  of  Polict 
Shtll  It  be  the  policy  of  the  people  of  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  that  there 
be  an  Immediate  cease  Are  and  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  troops  from  Vietnam  so  that  the 
Vietnamese  people  can  settle  their  own 
problems? 

The  people  of  San  Francisco  voted 
"no"  on  that  proposal  by  a  margin  of 
2  to  1.  In  that  way  the  people  of 
San  Francisco  indicated  their  support 
for  the  policies  and  efforts  of  President 
Johnson  to  protect  the  institution  of 
freedom  in  Southeast  Asia  and  to  pursue 
the  war  until  the  Communists  are  per- 
suaded that  the  free  world  will  not  toler- 
ate their  aggression  and  subversion 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  connec- 
tion with  what  the  gentleman  from  mi- 


SUPPORT  FOR  DEMOCRATS 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my 
privilege  to  be  back  in  my  district  the 
last  few  days.  We  had  an  election  In  Ohio 
yesterday.  Because  of  the  extremely  re- 
liable polls  that  the  newspapers  run 
showing  so  few  Democrats  left  in  the 
country.  I  thought  I  ought  to  go  out  and 
stand  beside  the  few  of  them  that  were 
left  in  my  district  in  this  municipal 
election. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  we  did  not  lose 
a  single  mayor  we  had.  and  we  picked  up 
some  from  the  other  side,  including  that 
brilliant  gentleman  in  a  little  town  out 
there  who  tried  to  make  a  political  issue 
out  of  my  going  30  miles  an  hour  in  a 
25-mile-an-hour  speed  zone.  He  was  de- 
feated substantially,  and  I  really  rejoice 
in  the  good  judgment  of  the  people  in 
Uhrlchsvllle. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(Roll  No.  3731 

Anderson.  111.  Hagan  Pettis 

Annunzlo  Halleck  Resnlck 

Broomfleld  Hanna  St.  Onge 

Brown.  Ohio  Hubert  Scott 

Button  Herlong  Smith,  Calif. 

Celler  Hosmer  Stratton 

Collier  Jones,  Mo.  Teague.  Tex. 

Derwlnskl  MacdonaJd.  Utt 

Dole  MaaB.  Wampler 

Dow  Mathlas.  Calif.  Watts 

Edwards,  Ala.  Mathlas,  Md.  Williams,  Miss. 

Everett  Miller.  Cailf .  Willis 

Fountain  O'NeUl.  Mass.  Wright 

Green,  Oreg.  Felly 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  390 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
JOHN  NANCE  GARNER 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
American  landmark  fell  yesterday  with 
the  passing  of  John  Nance  Garner  of 
Uvalde,  Tex. 

Mr.  Garner  was  only  2  weeks  short  of 
99  years  of  age.  having  been  born  Novem- 
ber 22.  1868.  His  life  was  devoted  to  pub- 
lic service  from  the  time  he  was  elected 
judge  of  Uvalde  County  in  1893. 

He  ser\'ed  4  years  in  the  Texas  House 
of  Representatives  before  coming  to  this 
body  on  March  4.  1903.  as  Representative 
of  the  15th  Congressional  District  of 
Texas.  This  is  the  district,  greatly 
changed  in  geographical  area,  which  I 
now  have  the  honor  of  representing. 

Mr.  Gamer  served  in  Congress  for  30 
years.  He  was  minority  floor  leader  in 
the  71st  Congress  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  in  the  72d  Congress.  On  November 
3.  1933.  he  was  reelected  to  the  73d  Con- 
gress and  on  that  same  day  was  elected 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  on 
the  ticket  headed  by  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. He  served  in  the  latter  office  from 
March  4.  1933.  to  Januarj'  20,  1941.  retir- 
ing then  to  private  life  on  his  ranch  near 
Uvalde. 

Although  John  Nance  Garner  had  the 
benefit  of  only  scant  formal  education, 
he  was  a  wise  and  seasoned  man  whose 
counsel  was  eagerly  sought  and  carefully 
heeded  In  governmental  circles.  He  was 
a  Democrat  of  the  old  school  whose 
sturdy  faith  in  the  basic  principles  of 
his  party  never  faltered.  He  served  his 
country  long  and  well.  It  is  with  pride 
that  I  join  in  paying  tribute  to  a  great 
Texan  and  a  great  American. 


mended  for  their  concern  and  initiative 
and  foresight.  In  examining  the  GEO 
program  this  week.  I  feel  we  should  keep 
in  mind  the  faith  which  these  business- 
men have  shown  in  a  very  basic  part  of 
the  program. 

The  newspaper  article  follows : 

VISTA   F^TNDS    Promised   Prom    Private 
Source 

New  York,  November  6. — Twenty-five 
New  York  corporations  were  reported  today 
to  have  agreed  to  bankroll  the  domestic 
peace  corps  with  $100,000  In  hopes  Congress 
eventually  will  restore    anti-poverty  funds. 

The  funds  were  cut  October  23  and  230 
New  York  corps  workers,  members  of  Vol- 
unteers In  Service  to  America,  found  them- 
selves without  money  for  food  and  lodging. 

Encouraging  VISTA  workers  to  stay  on  the 
Job,  William  H.  Crook,  the  director,  said  he 
hoped  Congress  will  restore  the  funds  retro- 
active to  October  24 

The  corporation  heads  pledged  $54,000 
needed  to  maintain  New  York  workers  for  a 
month.  The  remaining  $46,000  was  made 
available  to  VISTA  workers  elsewhere  In  the 
nation. 


VISTA     FUNDS     PROMISED     FROM 
PRIVATE  SOURCE 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  today  an  article  from  the  Balti- 
more Sun.  This  story  exemplifies  the  ap- 
proval of  private  industry  for  the  very 
important  VISTA  program  that  is  part 
of  th"^  GEO  legislation  which  we  have 
under  consideration  in  the  House  this 
week. 

The  New  York  corporations  that  have 
decided  to  sustain  the  VISTA  program 
by  their  contributions  are  to  be  com- 


FOREIGN   ASSISTANCE   ACT   OF 
1967— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  <S. 
1872)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  892) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  blU  (S.  1872) 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  f"'- 
lows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1967". 

PART  I 
Chapter  1 — Polict 

Sec.  101.  Section  102  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  the  statement  of  policy.  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  102.  Statzmettt  of  Pouct. — The  Con- 
gress declares  that  the  freedom,  security,  and 
prosperity  of  the  tJnlted  States  are  best  sus- 
tained in  a  community  of  free,  secure,  and 
prospering  nations.  In  particular,  the  Con- 
gress recognizes  the  threat  to  world  peace 
posed  by  aggression  and  subversion  wherever 
they  occur,  and  that  Ignorance,  want,  and 
despair  breed  the  extremism  and  violence 
which  lead  to  aggression  and  subversion.  The 
Congress  declares  therefore  that  It  Is  not  only 
expressive  of  our  sense  of  freedom,  justice, 
and  compassion  but  also  Important  to  our 
national  security  that  the  United  States, 
through  private  as  well  as  public  efforts, 
assist  the  people  of  less  developed  countries 
In  their  efforts  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and 


resources  essential  for  development  and  to 
buUd  the  economic,  political,  and  social  In- 
stitutions which  will  meet  their  asplratlona 
for  a  better  life,  with  freedom,  and  In  peace. 
"In  addition,  the  Congress  declares  that  It  Is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  support  the 
principles  of  increased  economic  cooperation 
and  trade  among  countries,  freedom  of  the 
press,  information,  and  religion,  freedom  of 
navigation  In  international  waterways,  and 
recognition  of  the  right  of  all  private  person* 
to  travel  and  pursue  their  lawful  activities 
without  discrimination  as  to  race  or  religion. 
The  Congress  further  declares  that  any  dis- 
tinction made  by  foreign  nations  between 
American  citizens  because  of  race,  color,  or 
religion  in  the  granting  of.  or  the  exercise  of. 
personal  or  other  rights  available  to  Amer- 
ican citizens  is  repugnant  to  our  principles. 
"The  Congress  further  declares  that  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act  should  be  carried  out 
in  accordance  with  the  following  principles: 
■First,  development  Is  primarily  the  re- 
sponsibUity  of  the  people  of  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  themselves.  Assistance  from 
the  United  States  shall  be  used  in  support  of. 
rather  than  substitution  for.  the  self-help 
efforts  that  are  essential  to  successful  de- 
velopment programs,  and  shall  be  concen- 
trated in  those  countries  that  take  positive 
steps  to  help  themselves.  Maximum  effort 
shall  be  made,  in  the  administration  of  this 
Act.  to  stimulate  the  involvement  of  the 
people  in  the  development  process  through 
the  encouragement  of  democrfttic  participa- 
tion in  private  and  local  governmental  ac- 
tivities and  institullon-bullding  appropriate 
to  the  requirements  of  the  recipient  nations. 
■■Second,  the  tasks  of  successful  develop- 
ment in  some  instances  require  the  active 
involvement  and  cooperation  of  many  coun- 
tries on  a  multilateral  basis.  Therefore,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  other  coun- 
tries shall  be  encouraged  to  increase  their 
contributions  to  development  programs  and 
projects  so  that  the  cost  of  such  common 
undertakings,  which  are  for  the  benefit  of 
all,  may  be  shared  equitably  by  all. 

"Third,  assistance  shall  be  utilized  to  en- 
courage regional  cooperation  by  less  de- 
veloped countries  in  the  solution  of  common 
problems  and  the  development  of  shared  re- 
sources. 

Fourth,  the  first  objects  of  assistance 
shall  be  to  support  the  efforts  of  less  de- 
veloped countries  to  meet  the  fundamental 
needs  of  their  peoples  for  sufficient  food, 
good  health,  home  ownership  and  decent 
housing,  and  the  opportunity  to  gain  the 
basic  knowledge  and  skills  required  to  make 
their  own  way  forward  to  a  brighter  future. 
In  supporting  these  objectives,  particular 
emphasis  shall  be  placed  on  utilization  of 
resources  for  food  production  and  voluntary 
family  planning. 

"Fifth,  assistance  shall  wherever  practi- 
cable be  constituted  of  United  States  com- 
modities and  services  furnished  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  other  efforts  of  the  United 
States  to  Improve  its  balance  of  payment* 
position. 

■■Sixth,  assistance  shall  be  furnished  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  promote  efficiency  and 
economy  in  operations  so  that  the  United 
States  obtains  maximum  possible  effective- 
ness for  each  dollar  spent. 

'Seventh,  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable, the  furnishing  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities, disposal  of  excess  property,  and  United 
States  payments  to  international  lending  in- 
stitutions, undertaken  pursuant  to  this  or 
any  other  Act.  shall  complement  and  be  co- 
ordinated with  assistance  provided  under  this 
part, 

"It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  obtain  a  permanent 
peace  In  the  Middle  East.  To  help  promote 
that  objective,  the  United  States  should  en- 
courage, as  part  of  pacific  settlement,  direct 
talks  among  the  parties  concerned,  using 
such  third  party  or  United  Nations  assistance 
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as  they  may  wish.  To  this  end,  tae  President 
should  undertake  Immediately  (1 )  a  thor- 
ough review  of  the  needs  of  the  several  coun- 
tries of  that  area,  and  i2)  a  reevaluatlon  of 
United  States  policies  aimed  at  helping  meet 
those  needs  and  securing  a  permanent  peace 
In  the  area. 

"It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  In  any  case  In  which  any  foreign  coun- 
try has  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States,  the  President  should  suspend 
assistance  to  such  country  under  this  or  any 
other  Act,  Including  any  program  designed 
to  complement  assistance  under  this  Act 
(such  as  sales  of  agricultural  commodities 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 ) .  When  diplomatic 
relations  are  resumed,  a  further  study  should 
be  made  on  a  country-by-country  basis  to 
determine  whether  United  States  foreign 
policy  objectives  would  be  served  by  extend- 
ing assistance  under  this  or  any  other  Act. 
Including  any  program  designed  to  comple- 
ment such  assistance." 

Chapter  2 — Devzlopment  Assistance 

mxe  i development  loan  fund 

Sec.  102.  Title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  Is  amended  as  follows; 

(a)  Section  201(b),  which  relates  to  gen- 
eral authority,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  last  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of; "Funds  made  available  under  this  title. 
except  funds  made  available  pursuant  to 
section  205,  shall  not  be  used  to  make  loans 
In  more  than  twenty  countries  In  any  fiscal 
year." 

(b)  Section  201(d),  which  relates  to  rates 
of  Interest,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1964" 
and  substituting  "1967"  and  by  striking  out 
"1  per  centum"  and  substituting  "2  per  cen- 
tum". 

(C)  Section  202(a),  which  relates  to  au- 
thorization. Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"and  $750,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1968  and  1969"  and  substituting  "and  $450,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1968".  and  (2)  by 
striking  out  "June  30,  1969"  and  substitut- 
ing "June  30,  1968". 

(d)  Section  205,  which  relates  to  trans- 
fers to  international  lending  Institutions,  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

I  1 )  Strike  out  "only". 

(2 1  Strike  out  "or  the  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation"  and  substitute  'the  In- 
ternational Finance  Corporation,  or  the 
Asian  Development  Bank". 

(e)  At  the  end  of  such  title  I,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections: 

"Sec.  207.  F>urposes  of  Development  As- 
sistance.— In  furnishing  development  as- 
sistance under  this  chapter  the  President 
shall  place  appropriate  emphasis  on — 

"(a)  assuring  maximum  participation  In 
the  task  of  economic  development  by  the 
people  of  less  developed  countries  through 
the  encouragement  of  strong  economic,  po- 
litical, and  social  Institutions  needed  for  a 
progressive  democratic  society: 

"(b»  programs  directed  at  enabling  a 
country  to  meet  the  food  needs  of  Its  people 
from  Its  own  resources.  Including  the  fur- 
nishing of  technical  knowledge  and  of  re- 
sources necessary  to  Increase  agricultural 
productivity;  assistant  for  Improved  storage, 
transportation,  marketing,  and  credit  facili- 
ties ( Including  provision  for  foreign  currency 
loans  to  small  farmers),  cooperatives,  water 
conservation  programs,  and  adaptive  research 
programs;  and  technological  advice;  Pro- 
filed. That  relief  from  the  Immediate  threat 
of  famine,  hunger,  and  malnutrition  may  be 
provided  by  the  United  States  and  other 
countries,  and  that  assistance  provided  un- 
der the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Asalstance  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  should 
complement  assistance  furnished  under  this 
Act; 

"(c)  assisting  recipient  countries  In  their 
efforta  to  meet  increasing  needs  for  trained 


manpower  In  their  development  efforts  by 
improving  education  planning  and  research, 
training  teachers  and  administrators,  devel- 
oping and  constructing  educational  Institu- 
tions, and  using  modern  educational  tech- 
nology; 

"(d)  developing  programs  to  combat  mal- 
nutrition, to  control  and  eradicate  disease, 
to  clear  slums,  and  to  provide  adequate  and 
safe  drinking  water,  adequate  sewage  dis- 
posal systems,  overall  health  education,  ma- 
ternal and  child  care,  and  voluntary  family 
planning  services,  which  shall,  where  feasi- 
ble, be  Included  as  part  of  programs  of 
maternal  and  child  care,  and  other  public 
health  assistance;  and 

"(e)  other  Important  development  activi- 
ties including  assistance  for  programs  to  as- 
sist industrial  development;  the  growth  of 
free  labor  unions,  cooperatives,  and  voluntary 
agencies;  Improvement  of  transportation  and 
communication  systems;  development  of  ca- 
pabilities for  sound  economic  planning  and 
public  administration;  urban  development; 
and  modernization  of  existing  laws  to  facili- 
tate economic  development. 

"Sec.  208.  Self-Help  Criteria. — In  deter- 
mining whether  and  to  what  extent  the 
United  States  should  furnish  development 
assistance  to  a  country  under  this  chapter 
the  President  shall  take  Into  account — 

"(a)  the  extent  to  which  the  country  Is 
taking  such  measures  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  Its  needs  and  capabilities  to  Increase  food 
production  and  Improve  the  means  for  stor- 
&ge  and  distribution  of  food: 

"(b)  the  extent  to  which  the  country  is 
creating  a  favorable  climate  for  private  en- 
terprise and  Investment,  both  domestic  and 
foreign; 

"(c)  the  extent  to  which  the  government  of 
the  country  Is  Increasing  the  role  of  the 
people  in  the  developmental  process; 

"(d)  the  exten:  to  which  the  country's 
governmental  expenditures  are  allocated  to 
key  developmental  areas.  Including  agricul- 
ture, health,  and  education,  and  not  diverted 
for  unnecessary  military  purposes  or  to  In- 
tervention In  the  affairs  of  other  free  and 
Independent  nations; 

"(e)  the  extent  to  which  the  country  Is 
willing  to  make  contributions  of  Its  own  to 
the  projects  and  programs  for  which  the  as- 
sistance Is  provided; 

"(f)  the  extent  to  which  the  country  Is 
making  economic  social,  and  political  re- 
forms, such  as  tax  collection  improvements 
and  changes  in  land  tenure  arrangements, 
that  will  enable  It  to  achieve  developmental 
objectives  more  efficiently  and  Justly;  and 

"(g)  the  extent  to  which  the  country  is 
otherwise  showing  a  responsiveness  to  the 
vital  economic,  political,  and  social  concerns 
of  its  people,  and  demonstrating  a  clear  de- 
termination to  take  effective  self-help  meas- 
ures. 

"Sec  209.  Multilateral  and  Regional 
Programs. —  (a)  MtiLTiLATERAL  Programs.— 
The  Congress  recognizes  that  planning  and 
administration  of  development  assistance  by, 
or  under  the  sponsorship  of.  multilateral 
lending  Institutions  and  other  international 
organizations  may.  In  some  instances  con- 
tribute to  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
that  assistance  through  participation  of 
other  donors  In  the  development  effort,  im- 
proved coordination  of  policies  and  programs, 
pooling  of  knowledge,  avoidance  of  duplica- 
tion of  facilities  and  manpower,  and  greater 
encouragement  of  self-help  performance. 

"(b)  Regional  Programs.— It  Is  further 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  ( 1 )  that  where 
problems  or  opportunities  are  common  to 
two  or  more  countries  in  a  region,  in  such 
fields  as  agriculture,  education,  transporta- 
tion, communications.  p>ower,  watershed  de- 
velopment, disease  control,  and  establish- 
ment of  development  banks,  these  countries 
often  can  more  effectively  resolve  such  prob- 
lems and  exploit  such  opportunities  by 
Joining  together  In  regional  organizations  or 
working  together  on  regional  programs,  (2) 


that  assistance  often  can  be  utilized  more 
efficiently  In  regional  programs  than  in  sep- 
arate country  programs,  and  (3)  that  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  assistance  under  this 
Act  should  be  furnished  so  as  to  encourage 
less  developed  countries  to  cooperate  with 
each  other  In  regional  development  pro- 
grams." 

TITLE   n — TECHNICAL   COOPERATION   AND 
DEVELOPMENT    GRANTS 

Sec.  103.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  technical  coopera- 
tion and  development  grants,  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(a)  Section  211(a).  which  relates  to  gen- 
eral authority.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
after  "fiscal  year,"  In  the  last  sentence  and 
substituting  "except  that  up  to  $600,000  may 
be  used  for  self-help  projects  In  additional 
countries  during  such  fiscal  year.". 

(b)  Section  212,  which  relates  to  author- 
ization, is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec  212.  Atjthorization. — To  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  section  211,  there  Is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
$210,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  which 
amounts  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended." 

(c)  Section  214,  which  relates  to  American 
schools  and  hospitals  abroad,  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (c)  strike  out  "1967, 
$10,989,000"  and  substitute  "1968,  $14,- 
000.000". 

(2)  In  subsection  (d)  strike  out  "1967, 
$1,000,000"  and  substitute  "1968,  $2,986,000". 

(d)  At  the  end  of  such  title  n  of  chapter  2, 
add  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  218.  Fish  and  Other  Protein  Con- 
centrates.—(a)  The  President  Is  authorized 
to  conduct  a  program  designed  to  demon- 
strate the  potential  and  to  encourage  the 
use  of  fish  and  other  protein  concentrates  as 
a  practical  means  of  reducing  nutritional 
deficiencies  In  less  developed  countries  and 
areas.  This  program  shall  Include — 

"(1)  studies  and  activities  relating  to 
food  technology; 

"(2)  development  of  suitable  marketing 
techniques; 

"(3)  development  of  consumer  acceptance 
programs:  and 

"(4)  feeding  programs  designed  to  demon- 
strate the  nutritional  value  of  fish  and  other 
protein  concentrates  as  a  diet  supplement. 
In  carrying  out  his  functions  under  this 
section,  the  President  shall  consult  with  the 
National  Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development,  appropriate  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  other  such  technical 
groups  or  agencies  as  may  be  helpful  with 
such  activities.  In  accordance  with  section 
601(b)  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  en- 
courage full  participation  In  such  program 
by  United  States  private   enterprise. 

"(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  use 
funds  made  available  under  this  part  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  and  Is  urged  to 
use  at  least  $2,500,000  of  such  funds  for  such 
purposes." 

tftle  ui — investment  guaranties 

Sec  104.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  tea 
amended,  which  relates  to  investment  guar- 
anties. Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  221(b),  which  relates  to  gen- 
eral authority  for  Investment  guaranties,  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  amend  the  proviso 
by  striking  out  "$7,000,000,000"  and  sub- 
stituting "$8,000,000,000". 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(2)  where  the  President  determines  such 
action  to  be  Important  In  the  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  assuring  against 
loss,  due  to  such  risks  and  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  President  may  deter- 
mine, of — 
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"(A)  any  loan  Investment  for  housing 
projects  with  appropriate  participation  by 
the  private  Investor  in  the  loan  risk. 

"(B)  any  loan  Investment  for  credit 
unions  where  the  loan  Investment  Is  made  by 
a  credit  union,  or  an  association  of  credit 
unions,  which  Is  an  eUglble  United  States 
Investor,  or 

••(C)  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  any 
other  Investment: 

Provided,  That  guaranties  Issued  under  this 
paragraph  (2)  shall  emphasize  economic  de- 
velopment projects  furthering  social  prog- 
ress and  the  development  of  small  Independ- 
ent business  enterprises:  Provided  further. 
That  no  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
paragraph  (2)  for  any  loss  of  equity  Invest- 
ment arising  out  of  fraud  or  misconduct  for 
which  the  investor  is  responsible,  or  for  any 
loss  of  loan  Investment  arising  out  of  fraud 
or  misrepresentation  for  which  the  Investor 
Is  responsible:  Provided  further.  That  the 
total  face  amount  of  the  guaranties  Issued 
under  this  paragraph  (2)  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  shall  not  exceed  $475,000,000,  guar- 
anties Issued  under  this  paragraph  (2)  for 
other  than  housing  projects  similar  to  those 
insured  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  shall  not  exceed  $315,- 
000,000,  and  guaranties  Issued  under  this 
paragraph  (2)  for  credit  unions  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $1,000,000:  Provided  further.  That  this 
authority  shall  continue  until  June  30,  1970." 

(b)  Section  222,  which  relates  to  general 
provisions  for  Investment  guaranties,  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  after  the  words 
"shall  be  available  for  meeting"  insert  the 
words  "necessary  administrative  and  operat- 
ing expenses  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  sections  221.  224,  and  231  (Including,  but 
not  limited  to.  expenses  pertaining  to  per- 
sonnel, supplies,  and  printing)  subject  to 
such  limitations  as  may  be  Imposed  In  annual 
appropriation  Acts,  for  meeting". 

(2)  In  subsection  (d).  after  the  words  "in 
section  222(b)"  Insert  the  following:  "(ex- 
cluding fees  required  for  purposes  other  than 
the  discharge  of  liabilities  under  guaran- 
ties)". 

(3)  At  the  end  of  subsection  (h)  add  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  allowable  rate 
of  interest  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator  as  of  the 
date  the  project  covered  by  the  Investment 
Is  officially  authorized  by  him  and,  prior  to 
the  execution  of  the  contract,  he  may  amend 
such  rate  at  his  discretion,  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection." 

(c)  Section  223,  which  relates  to  defini- 
tions, Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  paragraph  (a),  after  the  words 
"services  pursuant  to  a"  Insert  the  words 
"lease  or". 

(2)  Paragraph  (c)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Insert- 
ing a  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided 
further.  That  in  the  case  of  any  loan  Invest- 
ment a  final  determination  of  eligibility  may 
be  made  at  the  time  the  guaranty  Is  Issued; 
In  all  other  cases,  the  investor  must  be 
eligible  at  the  time  a  claim  arises  as  well  as  at 
the  time  the  guaranty  is  issued." 

(d)  Section  224(c).  which  relates  to  hous- 
ing projects  in  Latin  American  countries,  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "$450,000,000" 
and  "$300,000,000"  and  substituting  "$500,- 
000,000"  and  "$325,000,000",  respectively,  (2) 
by  striking  out  "misconduct"  and  substitut- 
ing "misrepresentation",  and  (3)  by  striking 
out  "1969"  and  substituting  "1971". 

title   IV STTttVETS    OF    INVESTMENT 

OPPORTUNTTIES 

SEC  106.  Section  232  of  title  IV  of  chapter 
2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  surveys 
of  Investment  opportunities.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1966"  and  substituting  "1968". 

TTTLZ   VI — ALLIANCE    FOR    PROGRESS 

Sec  106.  Title  VI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign   Assistance   Act   of    1961,   as 
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amended,  which  relates  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  251(h)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  transfers  to  international  lending  institu- 
tions, is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Iramedlately  after  "named  In  section 
205"  Insert  "(other  than  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank) ". 

(2)  Immediately  after  "for  use"  Insert  "In 
Latin  America". 

(b)  Section  252.  which  relates  to  authori- 
zation. Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  strike  out  "and 
lor  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969, 
$750,000,000"  and  substitute  "and  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968,  $578,000,000". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(3)  In  the  third  sentence  strike  out  "June 
30.  1969"  and  substitute  "June  30,  1968". 

(4)  Insert  "(a)"  Immediately  alter  "Sec 
252.  Authorization. — "  and  at  the  end  there- 
of add  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1968,  $714,000  for  grants  to  carry  out 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Partners  of 
the  Alliance  In  accordance  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title." 

title  vtn — southeast  asia  multilateral  and 
regional  programs 

Sec  107.  Title  VIH  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  Southeast  Asia 
multilateral  and  regional  programs,  l£ 
amended  by  striking  out  section  273. 

TITLE  IX — LTILIZATION   OF  DEMOCRATIC   INSTITU- 
TIONS IN  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec  108.  Section  281  of  title  IX  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  utilization  of  democratic 
Institutions  In  development.  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after  "Sec  281." 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections : 

"(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  programs  under  this  chapter 
shall— 

"(1)  recognize  the  differing  needs,  desires, 
and  capacities  of  the  people  of  the  respec- 
tive developing  countries  and  areas; 

"(2)  use  the  intellectual  resources  of  such 
countries  and  areas  In  conjunction  with  as- 
sistance provided  under  this  Act  so  as  to 
encourage  the  development  of  Indigenous  In- 
stitutions that  meet  their  particular  re- 
quirements for  sustained  economic  and  social 
progress;  and 

"(3)  support  civic  education  and  training 
In  skills  required  for  effective  participation 
In  governmental  and  political  processes  es- 
sential to  self-government. 

"(c)  In  the  allocation  of  funds  for  research 
under  this  chapter,  emphasis  shall  be  given 
to  research  designed  to  examine  the  political, 
social,  and  related  obstacles  to  development 
In  countries  receiving  assistance  under  part  I 
of  this  Act. 

"(d)  Emphasis  shall  also  be  given  to  the 
evaluation  of  relevant  past  and  current  pro- 
grams under  part  I  of  this  Act  and  to  apply- 
ing this  experience  so  as  to  strengthen  their 
effectiveness  In  implementing  the  objectives 
of  this  title," 

TITLE     X — PROGRAMS    RELATING    TO     POPULATION 
GROWTH 

Sec  109.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  titles: 

"TITLE    X — PROGRAMS    RELATING    TO    POPULATION 
GROWTH 

"Sec  291.  General  Provisions. — (a)  It  Is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  while  every 
nation  Is  and  should  be  free  to  determine  Its 
own  policies  and  procedures  with  respect  to 
problems  of  population  growth  and  family 
planning  within  It*  own  boimdarles.  never- 
theless, voluntary  family  planning  programs 


to  provide  Individual  couples  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  medical  facilities  to  plan  their 
family  size  In  accordance  with  their  own 
moral  convictions  and  the  latest  medical  in- 
formation, can  make  a  substantial  contri- 
bution to  Improve  :iiealth,  family  stability, 
greater  Individual  opportunity,  economic  de- 
velopment, a  sufficiency  of  food,  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living. 

"(b)  To  carry  out  the  Intent  of  Congress  as 
expressed  In  subsection  la),  the  President  is 
authorized  to  provide  assistance  for  pro- 
grams relating  to  population  growth  in 
friendly  foreign  countries  and  areas,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  shall  determine, 
to  foreign  governments,  the  United  Nations. 
Its  specialized  agencies,  and  other  interna- 
tional organizations  and  programs.  United 
States  and  foreign  nonprofit  organizations, 
universities,  hospitals,  accredited  health  In- 
stitutions, and  voluntary  health  or  other 
qualified  organizations. 

"(c)  In  carrjflng  out  programs  authorized 
In  this  title,  the  President  shall  establish 
reascmable  procedures  to  insure,  whenevw 
family-planning  assistance  from  the  United 
States  is  involved,  that  no  Individual  will  be 
coerced  to  practice  methods  of  family  plan- 
ning inconsistent  with  his  or  her  moral, 
philosophical,  or  rellglotis  beliefs. 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term  'pro- 
grams relating  to  population  growth'  In- 
cludes but  is  not  limited  to  demographic 
studies,  medical,  psychological,  and  socio- 
logical research,  and  voluntary  family  plan- 
ning programs,  including  personnel  training, 
the  construction  and  staffing  of  clinics  and 
rural  health  centers,  specialized  training  of 
doctors  and  paramedical  personnel,  the 
manufacture  of  medical  supplies,  and  the 
dissemination  of  family-planning  informa- 
tion, and  provision  of  medical  assistance  and 
supplies. 

"Sec  292.  .Authorization. — Of  the  funds 
provided  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  pairt 
I  of  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1968.  $35,000.- 
000  shall  be  available  only  to  carry  out  the 
ptirposes  of  this  title  and,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act.  funds  used 
for  such  purposes  may  be  used  on  a  loan  or 
grant  basis. 

"title   XI FOOD    PRODUCTION    TARGETS    AND 

REPORTS 

"Sec  295  Food  Production  Targets  and 
Reports. — In  making  his  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  for  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  1969  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
wherever  appropriate,  the  President  sbsJI, 
for  each  country  receiving  assistance  under 
this  Act  which  he  finds  has  a  substantial  food 
deficit.  Include — 

"(1)  descriptions  of  proposed  programs,  if 
any,  in  the  areas  of  food  production,  storage, 
and  distribution,  and  voluntary  family  plan- 
ning; 

"(2)  information  on  achievement  targets 
In  food  production,  storage,  and  distribution, 
and  their  relationship  to  expected  changes  in 
total  population:  and 

"(3)  a  detailed  report  on  progress  with 
respect  to  food  production,  storage,  and  dis- 
tribution, and  the  relationship  of  this  prog- 
ress to  population." 

Chatter    3 — International     Organizationb 
AND  Programs 

Sec.  110.  Chapter  3  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  InternaUonal  organizations  and 
programs.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  301,  which  relates  to  general 
authority.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  In  any  case  in  which  a  fund  estab- 
lished solely  by  United  States  contributions 
under  this  or  any  other  Act  is  administered 
by  an  international  organization  under  the 
terms  of  an  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  such  international  organization, 
such  agreement  shall  provide  that  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  conduct  such  audits  as  are  necessary  to 
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assure  that  such  fund  Is  admlnlBtered  In 
accordance  with  such  agreement.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  undertake  to  modify  any  existing 
agreement  entered  Into  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection  to  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  the  preceding  sentence." 

(b)  Section  302.  which  relates  to  author- 
ization. Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a^  strike  out  all  after 
"for  such  purposes,"  and  substitute  "for  the 
fiscal  year  1968,  $141,000,000." 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•■(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  for  loans  for  Indus 
Basin  Development  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section.  In  addition  to  funds  avail- 
able under  this  or  any  other  Act  for  such 
purposes,  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal 
year  1969.  $51,220,000.  Such  amounts  are  au- 
thorized to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended." 

(c)  Immediately  after  section  303,  add  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec  304.  UNtrED  Nations  Peacekeeping. — 
It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  cause 
of  international  order  and  peace  can  be  en- 
hanced by  the  establishment,  within  the 
United  Nations  Organization,  of  improved 
arrangements  for  standby  forces  being 
maintained  by  United  Nations  members  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  purposes  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
The  President  is  therefore  requested  to  ex- 
plore through  the  United  States  Represent- 
ative to  the  United  Nations,  and  In  coopera- 
tion with  other  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  United  Nations  Secretariat, 
both  the  means  and  the  prospects  of  estab- 
lishing such  peacekeeping  arrangements. 
The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  March  31,  1968.  a  report  upon 
the  outcome  of  his  Initiatives,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  he  may  deem  ap- 
propriate." 

Chapter  4 — StrppoBTiNG  Assistance 
Sec.  ill.  Chapter  4  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of   1961,  as  amended,   which 
relates  to  supporting  assistance.  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(ai  Section  401.  which  relates  to  general 
authority.  Is  amended  (U  by  striking  out 
all  after  "pwlltlcal  stability"  and  substitut- 
ing a  period,  and  ( 2 1  by  adding  at  the  end 
therof  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "The  au- 
thority of  this  chapter  shall  not  be  used  to 
furnish  assistance  to  more  than  twelve 
countries  In  any  fiscal  year." 

(b)  Section  402.  which  relates  to  authori- 
zation. Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"1967"  and  substituting  'iges".  and  (2)  by 
striking  out  "$715,000,000"  and  substituting 
"$660,000,000". 

(c)  At  the  end  of  such  chapter  4  add  the 
following  new  section : 

"Sec.  403.  United  States  Refttnd  Claims. — 
It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  seek  the  agreement  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  to  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  separate  special  account  of 
United  St.ites  dollars,  which  account  shall  be 
available  solely  for  withdrawals  by  the 
United  States,  at  such  times  and  In  such 
amounts  as  the  President  may  determine,  in 
satisfaction  of  United  States  dollar  refund 
claims  against  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
arising  out  of  operations  conducted  und"r 
this  Act.  Such  account  should  be  established 
In  an  amount  not  less  than  $10.000000  and 
mnlntilned  thereafter  at  a  level  sufficient  to 
cover  United  States  refund  claims  as  they 
arise." 

Chapter  5 — Contingency  Fund 
Sec.  112.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended  which  re- 
lates to  the  contingency  fund,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1967"  and  "$110,000,000"  and 
substituting  -1968"  and  "$50.000.000 ',  re- 
spectively. 


Chapter  6 — Assistance  to  Countries 
Having  Agrarian  Economies 

Sec.  113.  Section  461  of  chapter  6  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  assistance  to  countries  hav- 
ing agrarian  economies.  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(a)"  immediately  before  "Wherever" 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  In  presenting  proposals  to  the  Con- 
gress for  fiscal  year  1969  the  President  shall 
Include  recommendations  for  Improving  and 
establishing  agricultural  research  and  train- 
ing facilities  In  tropical  and  subtropical  re- 
gions of  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Asia. 
These  recommendations  shall  be  developed 
after  consultation  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  land-grant  colleges  of  agricul- 
ture, and  other  appropriate  institutions  and 
organizations,  including  those  in  the  regions 
concerned." 

PART  II 
Military  Assistance  and  Sales 

Sec.  201.  Part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
military  assistance  and  sales,  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(ai  Section  502,  which  relates  to  statement 
of  policy,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  502  Is  redesignated  as  section 
501. 

(2)  In  such  new  section  501,  Immediately 
before  the  last  paragraph  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph; 

"It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  In  the 
administration  of  this  part  priority  shall  be 
given  to  the  needs  of  those  countries  In 
danger  of  becoming  victims  of  active  Com- 
munist or  Communist-supp>orted  aggression 
or  those  countries  in  which  the  internal  se- 
curity is  threatened  by  Communist-Inspired 
or  Communist-supported  internal  subver- 
sion." 

(b)  Section  503,  which  relates  to  general 
authority.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1^  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ",  lease,  sale,  exchange,  grant,  or  any 
other  means"   and  substituting  "or  grant". 

(2)  Subsection  ^d)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ";  and"  and  substituting  a  {>erlod. 

(3)  Subsection  (e)   is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Subsection  (e)  is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 525. 

(B)  In  such  new  section  525,  strike  out 
"guarantying,  Insuring,  coinsurlng,  and  re- 
insuring" and  substitute  "Guaranties. —  fa) 
Until  June  30.  1968,  the  President  may  guar- 
antee, insure,  colnsure,  and  reinsure". 

(C)  In  such  new  section  525(a),  strike  out 
"such"  the  second  place  it  appears  and  sub- 
stitute "any". 

(c)  Section  504(a),  which  relates  to  au- 
thorizations,  Is   amended   as   follows: 

( 1 )  Strike  out  all  of  the  first  sentence 
up  to,  but  excluding,  the  colon  and  the 
proviso,  and  substitute  "There  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  part  not  to  exceed 
$510,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1968". 

(2)  Immediately  after  the  first  sentence. 
Insert  the  following:  "Of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  subsection  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968,  $24,100,000  shall  be 
available  solely  for  cost-sharing  expenses  of 
United  States  participation  In  the  Interna- 
tional military  headquarters  and  related 
agencies  program.  No  part  of  any  funds  made 
available  under  any  other  provision  of  law 
shall  be  used  for  the  cost-sharing  expenses 
referred   to  in  the  preceding  sentence.". 

rd)  Section  505(a).  which  relates  to 
utilization  of  assistance.  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  Is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 502. 

(2)  At  the  beginning  of  such  new  section 
502,  strike  out  "Utilization  or  Assistance. — 
(a  I  Military  assistance"  and  substitute 
"Utilization  of  Detense  Articles  and  De- 


fense   Services. — Defense    articles    and   de- 
fense services". 

(e)  Section  506.  which  relates  to  condl- 
tlons  of  eligibility.  Is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 505. 

(f)  Section  507(a).  which  relates  to  sales, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  (a)  is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tlon  522. 

(2)  In  such  new  section  522.  strike  out 
"Sales"  as  the  section  caption  and  substitute 
"Sales  From  Stock". 

(3)  In  such  new  section  522,  strike  out 
"subsection"  each  place  It  appears  and  sub- 
stitute in  each  such  place  "section". 

(g)  Section  507(b).  which  relates  to  sales, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  Is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 523. 

(2)  In  such  new  section  523,  insert  "Pro- 
curement FOR  Sales — "  as  the  section  cap- 
tion. 

(31  In  the  third  sentence  of  such  new 
section  523,  strike  out  "credited  to  the  ac- 
count established  under  section  508"  and 
substitute  "transferred  to  the  general  fund 
of   the  Treasury". 

(4)  Strike  out  "subsection"  in  the  last 
sentence  and  substitute   "section". 

(h)  Section  508.  which  relates  to  reim- 
bursements.  Is   amended   as   follows: 

(1)  Section  508  is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 524. 

(2)  In  such  new  section  524,  Insert  "(a)" 
Immediately   after   "Reimbursements. — " 

(3)  Insert  the  following  new  subsection 
at  the  end  of  such  new  section  524 : 

"(b)(1)  The  special  fund  account  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  terminate  as  of  the  end  of  June  30, 
1968.  or  on  such  earlier  date  as  may  be 
selected  by  the  President. 

"(2)  Upon  the  termination  of  such  fund 
account  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  all  of 
the  assets  of  such  fund  account  (Including 
loans  and  other  payments  receivable)  shall 
be  transferred  to  a  special  account  in  the 
Treasury,  which  special  account  shall  be 
available  solely  for  the  purpose  of  discharg- 
ing outstanding  liabilities  and  obligations 
of  the  United  States  arising  out  of  credit 
sales  agreements  entered  Into,  and  guaran- 
ties Issued  under  this  part,  prior  to  June  30, 
1968.  Any  moneys  In  such  special  account 
In  excess  of  the  aggregate  United  States  dol- 
lar amount  of  such  liabilities  and  obliga- 
tions shall  be  transferred  from  time  to  time 
to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

"(3)  After  the  termination  of  such  fund 
account  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the 
President  may  finance  sales  of  defense 
articles  and  defense  services  to  foreign 
countries  and  International  organizations 
only  from  appropriations  made  available 
pursuant  to  section  504  to  carry  out  this 
part  and  only  If  such  countries  or  interna- 
tional organizations  agree  to  pay  not  less 
than  the  value  thereof  In  United  States  dol- 
lars. All  payments  of  principal  and  Interest 
on  account  of  such  sales  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  limitations  of  this  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to  sales  made  pursuant  to 
sections  522  and  523." 

(1)  Section  509,  which  relates  to  exchanges 
and  guaranties.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)   is  hereby  repealed. 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  Is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 525(b)  and  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "The  total  face 
amount  of  contracts  of  guaranty.  Insurance, 
coinsurance,  and  reinsurance  (Including  con- 
tracts with  any  agency  of  the  United  States 
Oovemment)  Issued  In  the  fiscal  year  1968 
shall  not  exceed  $190,000,000." 

())  Section  510  which  relates  to  special 
authority,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  510  Is  redesignated  as  section 
506. 
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(2)  Strike  out  "1967"  each  place  it  appears 
and  substitute  In  each  such  place  "1968". 

(k)  Section  511.  which  relates  to  restric- 
tions on  military  aid  to  Latin  America.  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  511  Is  redesignated  as  section 
507. 

(2)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "section 
607"  and  substitute  "chapter  3";  and  strike 
out  the  colon  and  the  proviso. 

(1)  Section  505(b) .  which  relates  to  utiliza- 
tion of  assistance.  Is  redesignated  as  sub- 
section (c)  of  such  new  section  507. 

(m)  Section  512.  which  relates  to  restric- 
tions on  military  aid  to  Africa,  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Section  512  la  redesignated  as  section 
608. 

(2)  Strike  out  "shall  be  furnished  on  a 
grant  basis"  In  the  first  sentence  and  sub- 
stitute "or  sales  shall  be  furnished  under  this 
Act". 

(3)  Strike  out  "The  value  of  grant  pro- 
grams of  defense  articles"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence and  substitute  "The  total  value  of  mili- 
tary assistance  and  sales". 

(4)  Strike  out  "other  than  section  507"  In 
the  second  sentence. 

(5)  Strike  out  "$25,000,000"  and  substitute 
"$40,000,000". 

(n)  Section  513.  which  relates  to  the  cer- 
tification of  recipient's  capability,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Section  513  Is  redesignated  as  section 
509. 

(2)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "section 
607"  and  substitute  "chapter  3". 

(0)  Section  514.  which  relates  to  adminis- 
tration of  sales  and  exchange  programs  in- 
volving defense  articles  and  services,  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  514  is  redesignated  as  section 
521. 

(2)  Insert  the  following  new  chapter  head- 
ing before  such  new  section  521 : 

"Chaptek   3— Foreign   Milttabt   Sales". 

(3)  In  the  section  caption  strike  out  "and 
Exchange". 

(4»  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "or  ex- 
change". 

(5)  At  the  end  of  subsection  (a),  add  the 
following:  "It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter 
to  authorize  measures  consonant  with  that 
objective  to  enable  allied  and  other  friendly 
foreign  countries,  having  sufficient  wealth  to 
develop  and  maintain  their  defense  capacities 
without  undue  burden  to  their  economies,  to 
acquire  defense  articles  and  defense  services 
on  a  reimbursable  basis.  In  carrying  out  this 
chapter,  special  emphasis  shall  be  placed  on 
procurement  In  the  United  States,  but  con- 
sideration shall  also  be  given  to  co-produc- 
tion or  licensed  production  outside  the  United 
States  of  defense  articles  of  United  States 
origin  when  such  production  best  serves  the 
foreign  policy,  national  security,  and  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States.  In  evaluating  any 
sale  proposed  to  be  made  pursuant  to  this 
chapter,  there  shall  be  taken  Into  considera- 
tion ( 1 )  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  sale 
damages  or  Infringes  upon  licensing  arrange- 
ments whereby  United  States  entitles  have 
granted  licenses  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
defense  articles  selected  by  the  purchasing 
country  to  entitles  located  In  friendly  for- 
eign countries,  which  licenses  result  in  finan- 
cial retvirns  to  the  United  States,  and  (2)  the 
portion  of  the  defense  articles  so  manufac- 
tured which  Is  of  United  States  origin." 

(6)  Subsection  (b)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Strike  out  "section  511(a)"  and  sub- 
stitute "section  507(a)". 

(B)  Strike  out   "$85,000,000"   and  substi- 
tute "$75,000,000". 

(C)  Strike  out  the  colon  and  the  proviso. 

(7)  Add  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(c)   No   defense  article   or  defense   serv- 
ice shall  be  furnished  under  this  chapter  to 
any    country   or   international    organization 
unless  ( 1 )   the  President  finds  that  the  fur- 


nishing of  defense  articles  and  defense  serv- 
ices to  such  country  or  International  organi- 
zation will  strengthen  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  promote  world  peace,  (2) 
the  country  or  International  organization 
shall  have  agreed  not  to  transfer  title  to, 
or  possession  of,  any  defense  article  so  fur- 
nished to  it  to  any  other  person,  organiza- 
tion, or  government,  unless  the  consent  of 
the  President  has  first  been  obtained,  and 
(3)  the  country  or  International  organization 
Is  otherwise  eligible  to  receive  defense  articles 
or  defense  services.  The  President  shall 
promptly  submit  a  report  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  Implementation  of  each  agree- 
ment entered  Into  pursuant  to  clause  (2)  of 
this  subsection." 

PART  m 
Chapter  1 — General  Provisions 
Sec.  301.  Chapter  1  of  part  HI  of  the  For- 
eign  Assistance   Act   of    1961.   as   amended, 
which    relates     to    general     provisions,     Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  601(c)  (3),  which  relates  to  an 
International  Private  Investment  Advisory 
Council  on  Foreign  Aid,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "5  of  the  AiJmlnlstratlve  Expenses 
Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)"  and  substitut- 
ing "5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code". 

(b)  Section  60e(a).  which  relates  to  ac- 
quisition and  use  of  excess  property.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  before 
the  first  sentence  the  following;  "It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  In  furnishing 
assistance  under  part  I  excess  personal  prop- 
erty shall  be  utilized  wherever  practicable  In 
lieu  of  the  procurement  of  new  items  for 
United  States-assisted  projects  and  pro- 
grams." 

(c)  SecUon  610(b),  which  relates  to  trans- 
fers between  accounts.  Is  amended  (1)  by 
sto-lking  out  "510"  and  substituting  "506 ', 
and  (2)  by  striking  out  "$5,000,000"  and  sub- 
stituting "$9,000,000". 

"(d)  SecUon  611.  which  relates  to  com- 
pletion of  plans  and  cost  estimates,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(e)  In  addition  to  any  other  requirements 
of  this  section,  no  assistance  authorized 
under  Utles  I,  11,  or  VI  of  chapter  2  or 
chapter  4  of  part  I  of  this  Act  shall  be  fur- 
nished with  respect  to  any  capital  assistance 
project  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of 
$1,000,000  until  the  head  of  the  agency  pri- 
marily responsible  for  administering  part 
I  of  the  Act  has  received  and  taken  Into  con- 
sideration a  certification  from  the  principal 
officer  of  such  agency  in  the  country  In  which 
the  project  is  located  as  to  the  capability  of 
the  country  (both  financial  and  human  re- 
sources ^  to  effectively  maintain  and  utilize 
the  project  taking  Into  account  among  other 
things  the  maintenance  and  utilization  of 
projects  in  such  country  previously  financed 
or  assisted  by  the  United  States." 

(e)  Section  614(a),  which  relates  to  special 
authorities.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "510" 
and  substituting  "506". 

(f)  Section  620.  which  relates  to  prohibi- 
tions against  furnishing  assistance.  Is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Subsection  (J)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  ( J )  The  President  shall  consider  terminat- 
ing assistance  under  this  or  any  other  Act 
to  any  country  which  permits,  or  falls  to 
take  adequate  measures  to  prevent,  the 
damage  or  destruction  by  mob  action  of 
United  States  property  within  such  country, 
and  falls  to  take  appropriate  measures  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  thereof  and  to  provide 
adequate  compensation  for  such  damage  or 
destruction." 

(2)  Subsection  (k)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "510"  and  substituting  "506". 


(3)  Subsection  (n)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows ; 

(n)  No  loans,  credits,  guaranties,  or  grants 
or  other  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  or  any  other  Act.  and  no  sales  shall  be 
made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  to  any  coun- 
try which  sells  or  furnishes  to  North  Vietnam. 
or  which  permits  ships  or  aircraft  under  Its 
registry  to  transport  to  or  from  North  Viet- 
nam, any  equipment,  materials,  or  commodi- 
ties, so  long  as  the  regime  In  Ncvth  Vietnam 
gives  support  to  hostilities  In  South 
Vietnam." 

(4)  At  the  end  of  section  620.  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(B)  In  furnishing  development  assistance 
under  this  Act.  and  in  making  sales  luider 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  take  Into  account  (1)  the  per- 
centage of  the  recipient  or  purchasing  coun- 
try's budget  which  Is  devot«d  to  military 
purposes,  and  (2)  the  degree  to  which  the 
recipient  or  purchasing  country  Is  using  Its 
foreign  exchEinge  resources  to  acquire  mili- 
tary equipment.  When  the  President  finds 
that  development  assistance  under  this  Act. 
or  sales  under  the  Agrictiltur&l  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  are  being  diverted  to  military  ex- 
penditures, or  a  recipient  or  ptirchaslng 
country  is  diverting  its  own  resources  to 
unnecessary  military  expendltvires,  to  a 
degree  which  materially  interferes  with  Its 
development,  the  President  shall  terminate 
such  assistance  and  sales  until  he  Is  assiued 
that  such  diversion  will  no  longer  take  place. 
No  other  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  President  to  waive 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(t)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  tmdcr 
this  or  any  other  Act.  and  no  sales  shall  be 
made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  In  or  to 
any  country  which  has  severed  or  hereafter 
severs  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States  or  with  which  the  United  States  has 
severed  or  hereafter  severs  diplooiatlc  rela- 
tions, unless  (1)  diplomatic  relations  have 
been  resumed  with  such  country  and  (3) 
agreements  for  the  furnishing  of  such  asslst- 
amce  or  the  making  of  such  sales,  as  the 
case  may  be,  have  been  negotiated  and  en- 
tered into  alter  the  resumption  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  such  country. 

"(u)  In  any  decision  to  provide  or  con- 
tinue to  provide  any  program  of  assistance 
to  any  country  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  there  shall  be  taken 
Into  account  the  status  of  the  country  with 
respect  to  Its  dues,  assessments,  and  other 
obligations  to  the  United  Nations;  and  where 
such  country  Is  delinquent  with  respect  to 
any  such  obligations  for  the  purposes  of  the 
first  sentence  of  Article  19  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  the  President  shall  furnish  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  S{>eaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  report  setting  forth  the  assur- 
ance given  by  the  government  of  the  country 
concerned  of  paying  all  of  its  arrearages  and 
of  placing  its  payments  of  such  obligations 
on  a  current  basis,  or  a  full  explanation  of 
the  unusual  or  exceptional  circumstances 
which  render  It  economically  Incapable  of 
giving  such  assurance." 

Chapter    2 — Administrative    Provisions 
Sec.  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  m  of  the  For- 
eign   Assistance   Act   of    1961,   as   amended, 
which  relates  to  administrative  provisions.  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  824(d)  (2)  (B),  which  relates  to 
statutory  officers.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"of  assistance"  each  place  It  appears. 

(b)  Section  626 (b),  which  relates  to  em- 
ployment of  personnel,  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C   1071  et  seq.)"  and 
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substitute  "section  5332  of  title  6  of  The 
United  States  Code". 

(3)  Strike  out  "SOS  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949.  as  aniended"  and  substitute 
"5108  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code". 

(C)  Section  625(0,  which  relates  to  com- 
pensation of  personnel.  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "the  Classlflcntlon  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended."  and  substitute  "section 
6333  of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code". 

(2)  Strike  out  "805  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended"  and  substitute 
"6108  of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code". 

( d )  Section  625  ( d )  ( 2 ) ,  third  proviso,  which 
relates  to  initial  assignment  In  the  United 
States  of  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "forty"  and  sub- 
stituting "flfty". 

(e)  Section  836.  which  relates  to  employ- 
ment of  experts,  consultants,  and  retired  of- 
ficers, is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "15  of 
the  Act  of  August  3,  1046.  as  amended  (6 
use.  88a)"  and  substitute  "3109  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code". 

(3)  In  subsection  (b)  — 

(A)  strike  out  "section  13  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act,  as  amended  (6  U.3.C. 
3363)"  and  substitute  "sections  3323(a)  and 
8344  of  title  6  of  the  United  SUtes  Code": 
and 

(B)  strike  out  "201  of  the  Dual  Compensa- 
tion Act"  and  substitute  "8533  of  title  6  of 
the  United  States  Code". 

(f)  Section  639(b),  which  relates  to  status 
of  personnel  detailed  to  foreign  governments 
or  International  organizations.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1765  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5 
use.  70)"  and  substituting  "663«  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code". 

Ig)  Section  633 (d),  .which  relates  to  allo- 
cation and  reimbursement  among  agencies. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "507  and  510" 
and  substituting  "806,  822.  and  823". 

(h)  Section  634.  which  relates  to  reports 
and  Information,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (d)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Immediately  preceding  the  first  sen- 
tence Insert  the  following:  "When  requests 
are  presented  to  the  Congress  for  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1960  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams under  this  Act,  the  programs  to  be 
carried  out  with  the  funds  appropriated  for 
that  fiscal  year  shall  also  be  presented  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate. If  requested  by  the  chairman  of  that 
committee,  and  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  If 
requested  by  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee." 

(B)  Immediately  preceding  the  last  sen- 
tence insert  the  following:  "Any  such  pres- 
entation material  shall  also  Include  (1)  a 
chart  showing  on  a  country-by-country 
basis  the  full  extent  of  all  United  States 
assistance  planned  or  expected  for  each  such 
country  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  Including 
economic  assistance  and  military  grants  and 
sales  under  this  Act  and  sales  under  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  (2)  details  of 
proposed  contributions  by  the  United  States 
to  multilateral  financial  agencies,  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  and  (3)  a  statement  of  proj- 
ects, on  a  country-by-country  basis,  for 
which  financing  was  supplied  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  through  the  Export-Import 
Bank." 

(C)  In  the  last  sentence,  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  period.  Insert  the  following:  "and 
of  any  finding.  Including  bis  reasons  there- 
for, under  section  503  or  521  (c) ". 

(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsections  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(g)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  transmit 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  semiannual  reports  of  all 
exports  during  the  preceding  six  months  of 
significant  defense  articles  on  the  United 
Statea  Munitions  List  to  any  foreign  govern- 


ment. International  organization,  or  other 
foreign  recipient  or  purchaser,  by  the  United 
States  Government  under  this  Act  or  any 
other  authority,  or  by  any  Individual,  cor- 
poration, partnership,  or  other  association 
doing  business  In  the  United  States.  Such 
reports  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
full  Information  as  to  the  particular  defense 
articles  so  exported,  the  particular  recipient 
or  purchaser,  the  terms  of  the  export,  Includ- 
ing Its  selling  price.  If  any.  and  such  other 
Information  as  may  be  appropriate  to  enable 
the  Congress  to  evaluate  the  distribution  of 
United  States  defense  articles  abroad.  In 
preparing  such  reports  the  Secretary  of  State 
Is  authorized  to  utilize  the  latest  statistics 
and  Information  available  In  the  various  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Oovemment. 

"(h)  The  background  documents  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  In  each  fiscal  year  sup- 
porting requests  for  new  authorizations  and 
appropriations  to  carry  out  the  programs 
under  part  II  of  this  Act  shall  contain  infor- 
mation concerning  the  proposed  funding 
levels  for  military  assistance  and  sales  to 
South  Vietnam,  Thailand,  and  Laos." 

(1)  Section  635.  which  relates  to  general 
authoriaee.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (e)  Is  amended  (A)  by  In- 
serting, immediately  preceding  the  first  word, 
a  paragraph  designation  "(1)".  and  (B)  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(2)  Any  agency  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment Is  authorized  to  pay  the  coet  of 
health  and  accident  Insurance  for  foreign 
employees  of  that  agency  while  those  em- 
ployees are  abeent  from  their  place  of  em- 
ployment abroad  for  purpoees  of  training  or 
other  official  duties." 

(2)  Subsection  (g)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  sales".  This  paragraph  shall 
take  effect  on  June  30.  1968. 

(J)  Section  636ia)(5).  which  relates  to 
purchase  and  hire  of  motor  vehicles,  Is 
amended  a»  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "(5  U.3.C.  78(c)(2))"  and 
substitute   "(31    U.S.C.    638a(c)  (2) ) .". 

(2)  Strike  out  "(5  U.S.C.  78a-l)"  and  sub- 
stitute "(31  U.S.C.  638c)". 

(k)  Section  63e(a)(16),  which  reUtee  to 
serviceB  of  certain  commissioned  officers,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey"  each  place  It  appears  and  substitut- 
ing "Environmental  Science  Services  Admin- 
istration '  in  each  such  place. 

(1)  Section  636(d),  which  relates  to  as- 
sistance for  dependents'  schools  abroad,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$1,500,000"  and 
subatltuUng  "$2,500,000". 

imi  Section  636(e),  which  relate*  to  train- 
ing of  Foreign  Service  personnel.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "301  of  the  Dual  Compensa- 
tion Act  (5  use.  3105)"  and  substituting 
"5533  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code". 

(n)  Section  636(g),  which  relates  to  ex- 
penditures of  military  assistance  funds,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "3  of  the  Travel 
Expense  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
836)."  and  substituting  "5702(c)  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code". 

(o)  Section  636,  which  relates  to  provi- 
sions on  uses  of  funds.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  section  640  or  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act,  none  of  the  fundi 
made  available  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  finance  the  purchase,  sale,  long-term 
lease,  exchange,  or  guaranty  of  a  sale  of  mo- 
tor vehicles  unless  such  motor  vehicles  are 
manufactured  In  the  United  States:  Provided. 
That  where  special  circumstances  exist  the 
President  Is  authorized  to  waive  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

(p)  SBCtlon  637(a),  which  authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  administrative  expenses  of 
the  agency  administering  part  I,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1967  not  to  exceed  $55,813.- 
500"  and  substituting  "1968.  $55,814,000,". 

(q)  Section  640.  which  raUktee  to  military 


sales,  is  amended  d)  by  striking  out  ".  ex- 
change, or  the  guaranty  of  a  sale,".  (2)  by 
striking  out  "503"  and  substituting  "521" 
and  (3)  by  striking  out  "assisting  of"  and 
substituting  "furnishing  of  defense  articles 
and  defense  services  to". 

Chapter  3 — Miscei-laneous  Provisions 
Sic.  303.  Chapter  3  of  part  III  of  the  For- 
eign   Assistance   Act    of    1061,   as   amended, 
which  relates  to  miscellaneous  provisions,  u 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  644,  which  relates  to  defini- 
tions, Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (d),  insert  "production 
facilities,  utilization  facilities,"  between  "spe- 
cial nuclear  material."  and  "or  atomic  weap- 
ons", and  add  "or  articles  Involving  Re- 
stricted Data"  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  subsection. 

(2)  In  subsection  (e).  strike  out  "and 
formerly  Reetrictad  Data"  and,  Immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  Insert 
the  following:  ".  and  data  removed  from 
the  Restricted  Data  category  under  section 
142d  of  that  Act". 

(3)  Subsection  (f)  U  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Strike  out  "including  orientation, 
training  aid"  and  "Including  the  transfer  of 
limited  quantities  of  defense  articles  for  test, 
evaluation,  or  standardization  purpoees,". 

(B)  Add  the  following  new  second  sen- 
tence: "  'Training'  Includes  formal  or  infor- 
mal instruction  of  foreign  students  In  the 
United  States  or  overseas  by  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States,  contract  tech- 
nicians, contractors  (Including  instruction 
at  civilian  Institutions),  or  by  correspond- 
ence courses,  technical,  educational,  or  in- 
formation  publications  and  media  of  all 
kinds,  training  aid,  orientation,  training 
exercise,  and  military  advice  to  foreign  mili- 
tary units  and  forces." 

(b)  At  the  end  of  such  chapter  Insert  a 
new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  650.  Use  or  UurrED  States  Armxd 
Fo»CES. — The  furnishing  of  economic,  mili- 
tary, or  other  assUtance  under  this  Act  shall 
not  be  construed  as  creating  a  new  com- 
mitment or  as  affecting  any  existing  commit- 
ment to  use  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  the  defense  of  any  foreign 
country." 

PART  IV 
Amendments  to  Other  Acts 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Joint  Resolution  entitled 
"Joint  Resolution  to  authorize  participation 
by  the  United  States  In  parliamentary  con- 
ferences of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization", approved  July  11,  1956  (22  U.S.C. 
1928a-1928d.  Inclusive),  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Section  2  of  such  Joint  Resolution  (22 
U.S.C.  1928b)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Parlia- 
mentary Conference"  and  substituting 
"North  Atlantic  Assembly". 

(2)  Sections  2.  3,  and  4  of  such  Joint  Res- 
olution (22  use.  1928b,  1928c,  and  1928d) 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Parliamentary  Conference"  each  place 
It  appears  and  substituting  In  each  such 
place  "North  Atlantic  Assembly". 

(3)  Section  2  of  such  Joint  Resolution  (22 
U.S.C.  1928b)  is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  "such  Conference"  each  place  it  appears 
and  substituting  In  each  such  place  "such 
Assembly". 

(b)  Section  105(b)  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1961  (22  U.S.C. 
276C-1),  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
NATO  parliamentarian's  Conference"  and 
substituting  "the  North  Atlantic  Assembly". 

Sec.  402.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  authorize  participation  by 
the  United  States  In  the  Interparliamentary 
Union",  approved  June  28,  1935  (22  U.S.C. 
276),  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$60,000" 
and  "$23,100"  and  substituting  "M3,6«)"  and 
"$36,650",  respectively. 

Sec.  403.  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
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(b)  of  section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954  (22  U.SC.  1934),  which  relates 
to  munitions  control,  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing Immediately  after  "the  United  States  and 
Its  allies"  the  following:  "or  for  any  State  or 
local  law  enforcement  agency  " 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

Clement  J.  Zablocki, 

Edna  P.  Kelly. 

Wayne  L.  Hays, 

W.  S.  Mailliard, 

Peter  H.  B.  Prelingkutsen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  o)  the  House. 

J.  W.  Pdlbrigrt, 

John  Sparkman, 

MncE  MANsnzLO, 

Albert  Gore, 

Prank  J.  Lahschc, 

Prank  Church, 

B.  B.  Hickenloopkr, 

George  D.  Aiken. 

Prank  Carlson, 

John  J.  Williams, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Progrjm 


Serute 
(1) 


Statement  the  basic  objectives  of  the  economic  asslst- 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  a^ice  program, 

the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  T^e  Senate  bill  repealed  the  existing  state- 

the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  ^^'^^  °^  policy  but  did  not  contain  a  new 

House  to  the  bill  (S.  1872)  to  amend  further  policy  statement. 

the    Foreign    Assistance    Act    of    1961,    as  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  receded    and    accepted    the   House    language 

following   statement   In   explanation   of   the  *"^^  *"  amendment.  The  amendment  deleted 

effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con-  language  In  the  statement  that  referred  to 

ferees  and  recommended  In  the  accompany-  t'^®   promotion    of   adjudication   of   contro- 

ing  conference  report  ■  versial  issues  on  the  part  of  countries  f riend- 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  aU  of  ^7  ^  the  United  States.  It  was  the  Judgment 

the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and  °^  ^^^  conferees  that  the  principle  contained 

Inserted  a  substitute  text.  ^^  '•^^  expression  was  so  fundamental  to  aU 

The  committee  of  conference  recommends  °^   international  efforts   that  it  needed  no 

that  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  special  reference  in  the  Act. 

to   the  amendment  of  the  House  with   an  Chapter  2 — Development  assistance 

amendment,  which  is  a  substitute  for  both  ^^j^  i_Development  Loan  Fund 

the  text  of  the  Senate  bill  and  the  text  of  ^,     ,^     ,                     .         ,           ^  .             ,  . 

the  House  amendment,  and  that  the  House  Limitation  on  number  of  countries  receiving 

agree  to  the  same.  t^^  i°mT  n                 '        **            Se°*t«^ 

Except  for  conforming  clerical  changes  and  °^'^-  l"*!*'  ) 

minor  drafting  changes,  the  differences  be-  The  Senate  bill  amended  section  201(b)  of 

tween  the  House  amendment  and  the  substl-  the  Act  to  limit  to  15  the  number  of  coun- 

tute  agreed  to  in  conference  are  noted  below:  tries  in  which  development  loans  could  be 

made  in  any  fiscal  year,  except  through  Inter- 

AtJTHORiZATioN  OF  FTTNiw  national  lending  organizations  pursuant  to 

section  205  of  the  Act.  unless  the  President 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1967  (FISCAL  YEAR  1968) ^^  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 

Diflerence  (H  =c  the  House  i  report  detailing  the  Justification 

House             Contsrence      House;  S=Senafe)  for  a  loan  In  any  additional  country  and  the 

,2\                   (3)                     (4)  Congress  agrees   to  a  concurrent  resolution 

approving  the  making  of  the  loan. 

„               .„           ™.  „„  The  House  bill  amended  section  201(b)  of 

^*^?0-OOoSoo^'^*JlOMO'ooo^    (S-J50,000,000)  ^j,^    ^^^    ^y    deleting    the    provision    which 

U  0O0'(X)O          14  000000    limits    to    10    the    number   of    countries   In 

I'.OOO'.OOO           2,' 986!  000     "h 4^1. '988, 666  which  development  loans  may  be  made  in 

14,880,000            2.100,000          H-2,780.000  any    fiscal    year    and    which    provides    that 

(478  000  000)     (478  000  000)  ^"^^^  ^°^'^'  ™«y  ^  ™*<*«  '°  ^^  additional 

(lOOOOO'ooO)     (lOo'ooo'ooo)               .     .  .  coxintry  after  at  least  30  days  have  elapsed 

714,000             714.000            5-1-714.000  following  submission  by  the  President  to  the 

141,000,000        141  000,000            S-r517.000  Committee   on    Foreign    Relations    and    the 

^"'                       ^''  Speaker  of  the  House  of  a  report  stating  that 

170.000,000  I     ccn  rmn  nnn  (       -60.000.000  the  making  Of  a  loan  in  any  additional  coun- 

550,000,000  I     w>u.uuu,uou  ^     s-|-60,000.000  try  Is  In  the  national  Interest  and  giving  his 

50.000.000          50.000.000    reasons  therefor. 

55,814,000         55,814.000                 S-(-500  The  committee  of  conference  accepted   a 

(>)   '                 b)            - limitation  of  20  on  the  number  of  countries 

■ — ' —  receiving  development  loans  and  deleted  the 

1,197,408.000     1,136.614,000  [     5+61231500  language     permitting    loans     to     additional 

countries  upon  the  passage  of  a  concurrent 

1,028.000.000     1.028.000,000        S-50,000,000  resolution.  Agreement  upon  the  figure  20  will 

2.225,408,000      2.164.614.000         S^-U.  231.500  P"^*'  ''^f^lf/f^^ '°Li?,*tTl'L''lL^^ 

,fj_g()  jg4  QQQ  ment  to  make  loans  which  it  has  justified  to 

—                  —               '  congressional  committees. 

565  900  000        485  900,000/     S+!^'?2S'22S  Encouragement   of   private   enterprise    (Sen- 

I     H-80, 000.000  ate— Sec.   102(c)(2);    Senate— Sw.   106(b) 

24,100.000           24,100,000    (3)) 

S-60.000. 000  The   Senate  bill   amended  section   202(a) 

■ —  of  the  Act  relating  to  the  Development  Loan 

590.000.000        510.000.000  |     H-8o'ooo'ooo  f^^<i  and  section  252  of  the  Act  relating  to 

—                    —                '  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  In  each  case  the 

2, 815, 408, 000     2, 674, 614, 000  j .  u^t*5'  IH'  222  Purpose  of  the  amendment  was  to  cut  back 
I '"-1*0, 794. 000  jpQnj  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1989  to  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1968  the  existing  requirement 

I  Existing  law  authorizes  the  appropriation  in  fiscal  year  1%8  of  unused  authorization  from  the  fiscal  year  1967  development  loan  that   not  less  than  60  percent  of  the  funds 

tund  This  amounts  to  $185,000,000  in  addition  to  the  new  authorization  (or  fiscal  year  1968,  authorized  for  theee  programs  be  available 

>  For  use  bejinning  in  fiscal  year  1968.  ^  ^  ,    ,      ,        ,^.  to  encourage  economic  development  through 

'  The  same  amount  was  also  recommended  for  fiscal  year  I%9.  "       v.~vuo^v.                                     ^                       -^ 

t  The  Executive  reouested  and  the  Senate  included  an  authorization  of  $51,220,000  for  use  beginning  in  fiscal  1969  for  loans  for  private  enterprise, 

the  Indus  Basin  development  The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  provision.  This  was  an  increase  of  $51,220,000  over  the  amount  The   House   bill   contained   QO   comparable 

rKommended  by  the  House.  provisions 

=  Existing  law  contains  permanent  authorization  of  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary.  ''  ^^   managers   on  the   part  of   the  House 

In  accepting  this  agreement,  the  House  con-  accepted  the  Senate  amendments  as  con- 
ferees receded  on  the  fiscal  vear  1969  au-  l^^^^^  ^^  ,*  one-year  authortsatlon  for 
thorization  for  the  Indus  Basin  development  development  loans  and  for  the  Alliance  for 
contained  in  the  Senate  bill.  The  Senate  con-  Progreae. 

ferees  receded  on  the  authorization  for  con-  Title  n — Technical  Cooperation  and  Develop- 

trlbutlons  to  international  organizations  for  ment  Orants 

fiscal  year  1969  and  accepted  the  House  sum  Limitation  on  numb«  of  countries  receiving 

of  8141,000.000  for  fiscal  year  1968  In  Ueu  of  technical  assistance   (House  and  Senate— 

$140,483,000  contained  In  the  Senate  bill.  Sec.  103(a)) 

p^T  I  The  Senate  bill  retained  In  section  211(a) 

r.h„„t„  ,     Pn!,>„  of  the  Act  the  limit  of  40  on  the  number  of 

oaapter  i     roLicy  countries  which  may  receive  technical  asslst- 

Statement  of  Policy  (House  and  Senate —  gj^^^  j^  ^ny  Qaaai  year.  It  amended  the  sec- 

S«c.  101)  tlon,  however,  to  prorvlde  that  technical  as- 

The  House  bill  repealed  the  existing  state-  sistance    may    be    furnWhed    to    additional 

ment  of  policy  for  part  I  of  the  Act  and  cotintries  If,  foUo'wlng  submlsalon  of  a  report 

adopted  a  revised  statement,  setting  forth  by  the  President  to  the  Committee  on  Por- 


Oevelopmenf  loin  fund '  ($500,000,000)  ' 

Technical  cooperation  and  development  grant! 210.000.000 

American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad 14,  OOO,  000 

Local  currency 2,986,000 

Survey  of  investment  opportunities >2, 100,000 

Alliance  (or  Progress: 

Loans (478,000.000) 

Grants (100,000.000) 

Partnen  ol  the  Alliance ^ 

International  organizations  and  programs •  140,483.000 

Indus  Basin (') 

Supporting  assistance: 

5^;;:!,;:;;;;;:;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::; }  600,000,000 .; 

Contingency  fund 50.000,000 

Administrative  expenses: 

Agency  for  International  Development 55,813,500 

State  Department (') 

Total,  economic  assistance 1,075,382.500 

Plus  sums  previously  authorized  (shown  in  parentheses 

above) 1,078,000,000 

Total 2,153.382,500 

Military  assistance 391,000,000 

NATO: 

International  headquarters 24,100,000 

Infrastructure 60,000.000     . 

Total,  military 475, 100,000 

Totel 2,628,482,500 


NEW    SECTION    3 


Limitation  on  Fiscal  Year  Authorization 
(House — Sec.  2) 

The  House  bill  added  a  new  section  2  of 
the  Act  providing  that,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  In  the  Act,  nothing  in  the 
Act  shall  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1969.  The  effect  of  this  new  section  was 
to  negate  fiscal  year  1969  authorizations  for 
five  specific  progrtuns  that  appeared  later  in 
the  House  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1069  except  those  for  con- 
tributions to  international  organizations  and 
for  loans  for  the  Indus  Basin  development. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  on  a 
1-year  authorization  for  all  Items  in  the  bill. 
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etgn  Relatlona  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
detailing  the  JiutlflcaUon  (or  such  additional 
auittance,  the  Ck)ngreM  shall  approve  such 
additional  assistance  by  concurrent  reaolu- 
Uoii. 

The  House  bill  amended  section  211(a)  of 
the  Act  by  striking  the  proviso  which  statea 
that  (I)  techrUcal  assistance  shall  not  be 
furnished  to  more  than  40  countries  in  any 
fiscal  year,  and  (2)  such  assistance  may  be 
furnished  to  any  additional  country  only 
after  at  least  30  days  have  elapsed  following 
the  submission  by  the  President  to  the  CX)m- 
mlttee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  a  report  that  the  furnishing 
of  such  assistance  Is  in  the  national  interest, 
and  giving  his  reasons  therefor. 

ITie  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  with  an  amendment  the  Senate 
limitation  of  40  countries  that  may  receive 
technical  assistance  in  any  fiscal  year  and 
deleted  the  language  permitting  assistance  to 
additional  countries  upon  the  passage  of  a 
concurrent  resolution.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides that  up  to  taOO.OOO  may  be  used  In  any 
fiscal  year  for  self-help  projects  for  additional 
countries.  Such  additional  countries  will  not 
be  counted  against  the  limitation  of  40.  In 
several  small  African  countries  U.S.  assist- 
ance Is  limited  to  the  financing  of  small 
projects.  The  administration  of  the  funds 
for  these  projects  la  entrusted  to  our  Em- 
bassy staff  and  no  AID  personnel  are  assigned 
to  the  country.  It  Is  the  understanding  of  the 
committee  of  conference  that  these  self-help 
projects  will  average  $75,000  per  country. 

U.S.   educational   and   research   InstltutlOM 
(House— Sec.  103(b)) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  311(d)  of 
the  Act  to  authorize  the  use  of  $20  million 
of  technical  assistance  and  of  Alliance  for 
Progress  grant  funds  In  fiscal  years  1B68  and 
1969  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of  U.S.  edu- 
cational and  research  Institutions  to  develop 
and  carry  out  programs  concerned  with  eco- 
nomic and  social  development. 

The  Senate  bill  left  unchanged  the  existing 
celling  of  $10  million. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
receded.  The  existing  celling  of  $10  million  is 
Bufflclent  fur  this  program  through  fiscal  year 
1S68  and  thus  Is  consistent  with  a  one-year 
authorisation. 
Foreign   currency   authorization    for  schools 

abroad    (House-^Sec.   103(e);   Senate — Sec. 

103(0(2 1) 

The  Senate  bill  amended  section  214(d) 
of  the  Act  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
•2.986.000  equivalent  of  excess  local  currency 
for  fiscal  year  1968  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
Uon  214(b)  of  the  Act.  Although  the  bill  did 
not  specify  the  particular  country  or  Institu- 
tions to  be  assisted  by  this  authorization,  the 
report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  stated  that  such  funds  were  to  be 
used  to  assist  the  Or-Hachaylm  Olrls  College 
of  Israel  In  Bnel-Brak,  Israel,  and  a  school 
sponsored  by  the  Isra«l  Training  Institute 
for  Boys.  Limited. 

The  House  bill  amended  8ect:-n  214(d) 
of  the  Act  to  authorize  only  the  appropria- 
tion of  $1  million  equivalent  of  excess  local 
currency  for  fiscal  year  1968  for  assistance  to 
the  Girls  College  of  Israel. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  language  based  upon 
the  understanding  that  the  excess  foreign 
currencies  would  be  available  for  the  Olrls 
College  of  Israel  and  a  school  sponsored  by 
the  Israel  Training  Institute  for  Boys. 
Limited,  provided  these  schools  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  section  214(a)    of  the  Act. 

Title  m — Investment  Guaranties 
50-percent  equity  guaranty  authority 
(House— Sec.  104(a)  (l)-(3) ) 
The   House   bill   amended   section   221(b) 
(1)  of  the  Act  to  add  to  the  existing  specific 
risk  guaranty  authorities  a  separate  author- 
ity for  ext«nded  risk  guaranties  against  loss 
of    equity    Investment,    with    compensation 


limited  to  60  percent  of  realized  loss.  The 
amount  of  outstanding  guaranties  Issued  un- 
der this  authority  was  to  be  charged  against 
the  overall  specific  risk  guaranty  celling  and 
limited  to  $125  million. 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  contain  a  com- 
parable provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  the  deletion  uf  this  provision  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  existing  authority 
with  respect  to  extended  risk  guarantiee  is 
applicable  to  equity  Investments  and  makes 
available  significant  coverage  for  such  In- 
vestors, 

Specific  risk  guaranty  celling  (House — Sec. 
104(a)(4)) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  221(b) 
(1)  of  the  Act  to  Increase  the  celling  on  out- 
standing specific  risk  guaranties  f'om  $7  bil- 
lion to  $9  billion. 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  Increase  the  exist- 
ing celling  of  $7  billion. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  a  celling  of  $8  billion  which  Is 
estimated  to  be  adequate  to  cover  require- 
ments during  fiscal  year  1968. 

Guaranties  of  Investments  In  credit  unions 
(House— Sec.  104(a)  (8)) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  221(b)  (2) 
of  the  Act  to  authorize  the  issuance  of  ex- 
tended risk  guaranties  of  up  to  100  percent 
of  loan  Investments  In  credit  unions  or  or- 
ganizations of  credit  unions  In  the  less  de- 
veloped countries.  The  total  amount  of  guar- 
anties outstanding  could  not  exceed  $1  mil- 
lion. 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  contain  a  compara- 
ble provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
House  provision  with  an  amendment  to 
make  clear  that  this  authority  applied  only 
to  Investments  made  by  a  credit  union  or 
an  association  of  credit  unions  which  is  an 
eligible  U.S.  Investor. 

Aggregate  Investment  In  the  project 
(House--Sec.  104(a)(5)) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  221(b)  (2) 
of  the  Act  to  specify  that  the  75-percent 
limitation  on  coverage  for  extended  risk  In- 
vestment guaranties  relates  to  the  aggregate 
investment  In  the  project  rather  than  only 
to  the  Investment  of  the  guaranteed  Inves- 
tor. 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  contain  a  compara- 
ble provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  deletion  of  this  provision  and 
agreed  to  leave  the  language  of  existing  law 
unchanged.  They  concurred  In  the  position 
of  the  Senate  that  since  this  authority  was 
sought  to  confirm  AID'S  present  Interpreta- 
tion of  existing  law.  it  was  unnecessary,  and 
that  if  this  language  was  Intended  to  broad- 
en that  Interpretation,  there  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  compelling  reasons  for  an  exten- 
sion of  this  authority  under  present  circum- 
stances. 

Extended  risk  guaranty  celling  and  termina- 
tion date  (House— Sec.  104(a)(5):  Sen- 
ate—Sec. 104(a) ) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  221(b)  (2) 
of  the  Act  to  Increase  from  $215  million  to 
$415  million  the  celling  on  nonhouslng  ex- 
tended risk  guaranties  and  to  Increase  ac- 
cordingly the  overall  extended  risk  celling 
by  an  equal  amount  from  $375  million  to 
$575  million.  It  also  extended  the  termina- 
tion date  of  extended  risk  authority  from 
June  30.  1969.  to  June  30.  1971. 

The  Senate  bill  retained  the  existing  ceil- 
ings and  extended  the  termination  date  to 
June  30.  1970. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  ceilings  con- 
tained In  the  House  bill  were  Intended  to  be 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  operations  during 
both  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969.  the  managers 
on  the  i>art  of  the  House  agreed  to  an  over- 
all celling  of  $475  million  for  extended  risk 
guaranties,  a  celling  of  $315  million  on  non- 


hotislng  extended  risk  guaranties,  and  to  a 
continuation  of  the  authority  to  make  such 
guaranties  only  through  June  30,  1970. 
Eligible   investors    (House — Sec.    104(c)  (2)) 

The  House  bill  amended  the  definition  of 
eligible  Investors  In  section  223(c)  of  the 
Act  to  Include  specifically  nonprofit  asso- 
ciation and  voluntary  agencies  created  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  the  deletion  of  this  provision  in 
view  of  the  position  taken  by  the  Senate 
conferees  that  the  nature  of  the  voluntary 
agencies  and  of  their  overseas  operations 
were  not  such  as  to  Justify  their  being  in- 
cluded in  the  Investment  guaranty  program. 
Increase  of  Latin  American  housing  guar- 
anty  celling    (House — Sec.    104(d)) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  224(c)  of 
the  Act  to  Increase  the  Issuing  authority  lor 
the  Latin  American  housing  program  from 
$460  million  to  $600  nallUon  and  to  Increase 
the  amount  earmarked  for  pilot  housing 
projecu  from  $300  million  to  $350  million. 

The  Senate  bill  retained  the  existing  Is- 
suing authority. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  on  a 
celling  of  $600  million  for  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican housing  program,  an  Increase  of  $50  mil- 
lion, and  the  earmarking  of  $325  million  for 
pilot  housing  projects,  an  Increase  of  $26 
million. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  argument  that  these  increases 
would  be  adequate  to  take  care  of  opera- 
tions during  fiscal  year  1968  even  if  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  ac- 
celerates the  operation  of  these  program*. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  ex- 
pressed their  concurrence  In  the  position 
of  the  House  that  pilot  housing  projects  in 
Latin  America  have  not  been  given  a  high 
enough  priority  by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  and  that  operations 
could  and  should  be  expedited. 

Title  rv — Surveys  of  Investment  Oppor- 
tunities 
Authorization  for  surveys  of  investment  op- 
portunities (House — Sec.  105(a):  Senate- 
Sec.  105) 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion of  $4,880,000  for  surveys  of  Investment 
opportunities. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion of  $2.1  million. 

Both  were  without  limitation  aa  to  any 
fiscal  year. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  figure  since  it  represents 
the  estimated  requirements  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  and  is  consistent  with  the  one-year 
authorization  contained  In  the  bill. 

331/3  percent  U.S.  beneficial  ownership  for 
investment  survey  eligibility — (House — 
Sec.  105(b)  ) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  233  of  the 
act  to  allow  entitles  which  are  at  least  33V] 
percent  beneficially  owned  by  U.S.  citizens  to 
participate  In  the  Investment  survey  pro- 
gram. The  Act  now  requires  that  participants 
be  "substantially  beneficially  owned"  by  US. 
citizens,  a  phrase  that  was  construed  to  re- 
quire 50  percent  beneficial  ownership. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  House  receded  In  view  of  the  Senate 
Insistence  that  U.S.  assistance  to  private 
firms,  even  for  making  investment  surveys, 
should  be  limited  to  concerns  substantially 
beneficially  owned  by  U.S.  citizens. 

Title  VT — Alliance  for  Progress 

Presentation  of  Alliance  for  Progress  program 
to  the  Congress  (Senate — Sec.  lOe(b)  (2) 
The  Senate  bill  amended  section  252  of  the 
Act  to  delete  the  requirement  that,  in  pre- 
senting requests  to  the  Congress  for  authori- 
zation for  appropriations  to  carry  out  other 
programs  under  the  Act  for  fiscal  years  in 
which  no  Alliance  authorization  is  sought. 
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the  proposed  Alliance  program  for  that  fiscal 
year  also  be  presented. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  compa- 
rable provision. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  passed  by 
the  House  included  an  authorization  of 
funds  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  for  only 
one  year,  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  agreed  to  the  deletion  of  this  require- 
ment. 

New  TlUe  X 

Title    X— Programs    relating    to    population 

growth     (House — Sec.     109:     Senate — Sec. 

108) 

The  Senate  bill  added  to  the  Act  a  new 
title  X  entitled  "Programs  Relating  to  Pop- 
ulation Growth"  which — 

(0)  Authorized  the  President  to  provide 
population  program  assistance  to  foreign 
governments,  the  United  Nations,  Its  spe- 
cialized agencies,  and  other  International 
organizations  and  programs,  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations, universities,  hospitals,  accredited 
health  Institutions,  and  voluntary  health  or 
other  qualified  organizations; 

ib)  Required  the  President  to  establish 
reasonable  procedures  to  Insure  that  no  In- 
dividual will  be  coerced  to  practice  methods 
of  family  planning  inconsistent  with  his  or 
her   beliefs; 

(c)  Included  In  assistance  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  title  demographic  studies. 
research,  personnel  training,  construction 
and  staffing  of  clinics,  manufacture  of  sup- 
plies, dissemination  of  Information,  and  pro- 
vision of  medical  assistance  and  supplies; 

(d)  Authorized  the  use  for  the  purposes  of 
the  title  of  up  to  $50  million  In  any  fiscal 
year  of  funds  appropriated  for  part  I  of  the 
Act.  and.  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion In  the  Act,  permits  the  use  of  the  funds 
on  a  loan  or  grant  basis;  and 

(CI  Established  an  Advisory  Council  on 
Population  Growth,  which  was  to  consist  of 
not  more  than  nine  members  selected  by  the 
President  and  which  would  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  carrying  out  studies  and  making 
recommendations  for  achieving  medically,  so- 
cially, and  economically  effective  family  plan- 
ning programs  In  foreign  countries. 

The  House  bill  added  a  new  title  X  entitled 
"Voluntary  Family  Planning  Programs." 
which — 

(a)  Contained  the  same  provisions  as  the 
Senate  version  In  respect  to  (a)  .(b).  and  (c) 
atx>ve,  except  that  It  (1)  limited  assistance 
to  countries  where  population  was  outpacing 
food  production,  and  (2)  did  not  specifically 
Include  the  United  Nations  and  "other  inter- 
national organizations"  In  addition  to  United 
Nations  specialized  agencies  as  eligible  recip- 
ients of  ustiftance: 

(bi  Stated  that  for  fiscal  year  1968  $20 
million  of  funds  appropriated  for  part  I  of 
the  Act  could  be  used  only  for  the  purposes 
of  the  tlUe  and  limited  to  $30  million  the 
amount  of  excess  foreign  currencies  which 
might  be  used  in  fiscal  year  1968  under  the 
provisions  of  section  612(c),  making  such 
currencies  available  for  family  planning 
purposes;  and 

(c)  Prohibited  the  direct  use  of  AID  funds 
for  any  program  Involving  the  use  of  abor- 
tion, sterilization,  or  euthanasia  as  a  method 
of  population  control. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ac- 
cepted the  section  of  the  Senate  bill  relating 
to  general  provisions  as  being  somewhat  more 
precise  than  the  House  provision  relating  to 
general  authority.  There  was  no  significant 
difference  in  substance. 

The  House  conferees  also  accepted  the  dele- 
tion of  the  provision  prohibiting  the  use  of 
U.S.  funds  to  finance  programs  of  abortion, 
sterlllxatlon.  or  euthanasia  as  a  method  of 
population  control.  In  the  committee  report 
on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1967,  It  was 
recognized  (H.  Rept.  551,  p.  31)  that  some 
countxles  might  Include   such   methods    as 


abortion  and  sterilization  In  their  family 
planning  programs  and  that  the  provisions 
related  to  the  use  of  U.S.  funds  rather  than 
to  the  nature  of  the  programs  which  the 
various  countries  might  undertake. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ac- 
cepted the  contention  of  the  Senate  conferees 
that  since  It  was  Intended  that  each  country 
was  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  scope 
and  nature  of  Its  program,  this  provision 
might  be  misinterpreted. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  on  a 
figure  of  $35  million  to  be  available  only  for 
purposes  of  population  control  and  family 
planning,  and  deleted  the  celling  of  $30  mil- 
lion on  the  use  of  excess  foreign  currencies 
for  this  piupose. 

The  point  was  made  that  in  those  few 
countries  where  excess  currencies  were  avail- 
able and  where  family  planning  programs 
were  contemplated,  the  availability  of  such 
currencies  In  most  Instances  far  exceeded 
any  known  requirement  In  the  foreseeable 
future  so  that  there  was  no  reason  to  estab- 
lish any  limitation. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  language  In  the  Senate  bill,  per- 
mitting both  grant  and  loan  funds  to  be 
drawn  on  for  grants  for  family  planning  pur- 
poses In  order  to  provide  flexlblllt>  In  view 
of  the  substantial  cuts  which  have  been  made 
In  the  funds  authorized. 

The  provision  In  the  Senate  bill  author- 
izing the  establishment  of  an  Advisory 
Council  on  Population  Growth  was  deleted. 

Chapter  3 — Internctional  organizationa  and 

programs 
General  Accounting  Office  audit  of  special 

funds      of      International      organizations 

(House — Sec.  110(a)) 

The  Bouse  bill  added  a  new  subsection  (d) 
to  section  301  of  the  Act.  which  required  that 
In  any  case  where  a  fund  established  solely 
by  the  United  States  under  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  or  any  other  act  Is  administered 
by  an  International  organization,  the  agree- 
ment between  the  International  organiza- 
tion and  the  United  States  shall  provide  for 
a  General  Accounting  Office  audit  of  the 
fund,  and  directed  the  President  to  modify 
existing  agreements  to  provide  for  this  audit. 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  contain  a  com- 
parable provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
House  provision  with  an  amendment,  sub- 
stituting for  the  language  in  the  House  bill 
requiring  that  the  President  "shall  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary"  to  modify  exist- 
ing agreements  concerning  such  funds  so 
as  to  provide  for  such  audits  the  requirement 
that  the  President  "undertake"  to  modify 
existing  agreements  so  as  to  accomplish  this 
purix>se. 

This  provision  has  Immediate  application 
to  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund,  which  con- 
sists of  $525  million  contributed  entirely  by 
the  United  States  and  administered  by  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank.  This  Is 
a  revolving  fund,  and  although  the  original 
amount  has  been  fully  committed,  repay- 
ments of  principal  are  available  for  new 
loans. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
recognize  that  a  m(5dlficatlon  of  the  exist- 
ing agreement  governing  the  operation  of  the 
Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  will  have  to  be 
made  In  order  to  provide  for  the  audit  by  the 
Comptroller  General. 

The  HoTiae  conferees  have  noted  that  under 
the  Trust  Fund  agreement  "any  aseeta  re- 
maining in  the  Fund  at  the  time  of  termina. 
tlon.  Including  outstanding  loans,  shall  re- 
vert to  the  United  States  •  •  •."  Should  It 
prove  Impossible  to  reach  agreement  ■with  the 
Inter- American  Development  Bank  for  such 
audits,  It  will  be  neoessary  to  consider  a4}pro- 
prlate  action  by  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  continued  operation  of  the  Fund. 


Chapter  4 — Supporting  assi$t<ince 
Limitation  on  nimiber  of  countrlea  receiving 
supporting  assistance  (House — Sec.  IXl(a); 
Senate — Sec.  110(a) ) 

The  Senate  bill  amended  section  401  of  th« 
Act  to  limit  to  10  the  number  of  oountrtee 
which  may  receive  supporting  assistance  In 
any  fiscal  year,  except  that  such  asststance 
may  be  furnished  to  any  additional  coun- 
try if.  following  a  report  by  the  President  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  detailing  the  Justifica- 
tion for  the  furnishing  of  assistance  to  such 
additional  country  during  such  fiscal  year, 
the  Congress  approves  such  assistance  by 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  House  bill  amended  section  401  of  the 
Act  by  deleting  the  present  provision  relating 
to  a  country  limitation  for  supporting  assist- 
ance, which  Umlte  to  13  the  nimiber  of 
countries  which  may  receive  supporting  as- 
sistance In  any  fiscal  year,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  it  Is  in  the  national 
Interest  of  the  United  States  to  furnish  such 
asslsunce  to  an  additional  country  or  coun- 
tries and  reports  such  determination,  to- 
gether with  the  reasons  therefor,  to  the  For- 
eign Relations  Commluee  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
accept  a  limitation  of  such  assistance  to  12 
coimtrles  and  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  assistance  to  additional  countries  could 
be  provided  only  if  the  Congress  expressed 
Its  approval  by  concurrent  resolution. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  supporting  assist- 
ance Is  made  available  to  countries  where  the 
United  States  has  Immediate  foreign  policy 
interests,  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  recognize  that  It  may  become  neces- 
sary for  the  President  to  provide  assistance  to 
addlUonal  countries  should  circumstances 
arise  when  such  action  wotUd  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  implementation  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Supporting  assistance  authorization 

(House— Sec.  111(b);  Senate— Sec.  110(b)) 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1968  of  $550  milUon  for 
use  in  Vietnam  and  $170  million  for  use 
elsewhere. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1968  of  $600  million,  with- 
out distinction  between  use  in  Vietnam  and 
use  elsewhere. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  an  authorization  of  $660  mlUion 
for  supporting  assistance,  including  Viet- 
nam, splitting  the  difference  between  the 
combined  total  of  $720  million  In  the  House 
bill  and  the  Senate  figure  for  supporting  as- 
sistance for  Vietnam  and  for  other  countrlea. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
were  convinced  that  In  view  of  the  reduc- 
tion In  the  funds  authorized,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  give  the  President  discretton 
as  to  the  allocation  to  Vietnam  and  to  otbar 
countries. 

PAST  n 

Military  assistance  arid  tales 

MlUtary  credit  sales.  guaranUee,  leasee,  and 

exchanges    (Hbvise — Sec.    201(b)(1),    (8), 

(h)(a),    201(r);    Senate— Sec.    aoi(b)(l). 

201(b)(4),      201(g).      201(h)(3),      201(1). 

302(g)  (2)  ;30a(])) 

The  Senate  bill  Included  a  series  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Act  terminating  the  authority 
to  Issue  guaranties  against  risks  of  nonpay- 
ment In  the  case  of  sales  of  defense  articles 
and  services  on  credit,  terminating  the  re- 
volving fund  by  means  of  which  funds 
received  In  payment  for  credit  sales  could 
be  used  to  finance  additional  aales  on  credit, 
and  terminating  the  authority  to  leaae  or 
exchange  defense  articles  or  services. 

The  House  amendment  left  Intact  the  piro- 
vislons  of  existing  law  relating  to  the  re- 
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volvlng  fund,  guar&ntlee,  leases,  and  ex- 
changes, but  struck  out  the  basic  authority 
to  make  cre<llt  sales. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  a 
compromise  providing  for  authority  to  make 
credit  sales  and  for  the  continuation  of  the 
guaranty  authority  during  the  current  fiscal 
year,  until  June  30,  1968,  but  Imposing  a  limit 
of  $190  million  on  the  total  face  amount 
of  giiarantles  Issued  during  the  fiscal  year 
1968.  The  revolving  fund  Is  closed  out  after 
June  30,  1968.  The  provisions  of  the  Senate 
bill  terminating  authority  to  lease  and  ex- 
change defense  articles  and  services  were 
accepted  by  the  msinagers  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
language  which,  after  the  termination  of  the 
revolving  fund,  makes  available  funds  de- 
rived from  payments  received  under  credit 
sales  agreements  or  guaranties  Issued  prior 
to  June  30,  1968.  to  discharge  outstanding 
llablUUes  and  obligations  of  the  United 
States.  Any  such  payments  not  needed  to 
discharge  such  liabilities  are  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  time  to  time  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury. 

It  was  the  understanding  of  the  committee 
of  conference  that  those  payments  received 
would  be  available  to  pay  off  obligations  to 
agencies  of  the  United  States,  Including  the 
Export-Import  Bank  and  the  U.S.  military 
departments  as  well  as  nongovernmental 
suppliers  of  defense  articles  and  services.  In- 
cluding payments  and  obligations  resulting 
from  the  sale  of  evidences  of  indebtedness 
prior  to  June  30.  1968. 

In  accepting  this  compromise,  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  took  the  posi- 
tion that  the  continuation  of  the  credit  sales 
guaranty  program  was  an  essential  element 
In  the  military  assistance  program  and  should 
be  continued.  They  agreed,  however,  that 
this  program  should  be  subject  to  annual  au- 
thorization as  are  Investment  guaranties 
tinder  the  economic  assistance  program. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
Indicated  their  belief  that,  although  they 
agreed  to  the  continuation  of  such  guaran- 
ties through  fiscal  year  1968.  the  guaranty  of 
cre<llt  sales  should  b«  terminated. 

40-country  limitation  (House  and  Senate — 
Sec.  201(c) ) 

The  Senate  bill  retained  the  celling  estab- 
lished last  year,  contained  In  section  504(a) 
of  the  Porelgn  Assistance  Act,  which  limits 
to  40  the  number  of  countries  which  may  re- 
ceive military  assistance  other  than  training 
In  the  United  States. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  compara- 
ble limitation. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  the  retention  of  the  limitation  In 
existing  law.  which  establishes  a  celling  of 
40  countries  not  including  those  receiving 
only  training  In  the  United  States. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
took  the  position  that  they  could  not  accept 
a  limitation  on  the  number  of  countries  to 
which  military  assistance  could  be  provided 
If  such  a  limitation  would  prevent  the  Presi- 
dent from  providing  such  assistance  to  any 
country  where,  In  his  judgment,  it  was  to  the 
advantage  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
assistance 

The  celling  of  40  countries  appears  to  be 
sufficiently  above  the  number  of  countries  for 
which  programs  sure  currently  contemplated 
to  allow  an  ample  margin  of  safety. 

Military  assistance  authorization  (House  and 
Senate — Sec.  201ic)  ) 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  $475,100,000  for 
fiscal  year  1968  and.  within  that  amount. 
earmarked  $84,100,000  for  Infrastructure  and 
international  military  headquarters. 

The  House  bill  authorized  $590  million  for 
fiscal  year  1968  and.  within  that  amount. 
earmarked  $34,100,000  for  international  mili- 
tary headquarters. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  upon 
$510    million,    of    which   $24,100,000    Is    ear- 


marked for  international  military  headquar- 
ters. Thus,  the  amount  available  for  military 
grant  aid  is  $485,900,000.  The  Inclusion  of  $60 
million  for  infrastructure  was  deleted  since 
that  item  was  already  Included  In  the  mili- 
tary construction  bill. 

Special  authority  for  fiscal  year  1969  (House 
and  Senate — Sec.  201  ( J ) ) 

The  Senate  bill  limited  the  value  of  orders 
for  defense  articles  under  the  special  au- 
thority of  section  510  of  the  Act  to  not  more 
than  $300  million  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  House  bill  provided  an  Identical  limi- 
tation for  each  of  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  language  as  consistent 
with  a  one-year  authorization  contained  in 
the  bill. 

Restrictions  on  military  aid  to  Latin  America 

(House — Sec.    201  (k)    and    201(q)  (4)  (B) ; 

Senate — Sec   201(k),  201(1)  and  201(o)  (5) 

(Ct  I 

The  Senate  bill  Included — 

(1)  a  provision  that  all  military  assistance 
and  sales  programs  to  the  Central  American 
Republics  In  excess  of  $1.5  million  may  be 
provided  only  for  the  support  of  the  regional 
integration  of  Central  American  forces; 

{2)  an  amendment  to  section  511(b)  of 
the  Act  which  reduced  the  celling  from  $85 
to  $50  million  on  all  military  grants  and  sales 
to  Latin  America  except  training;  and 

(3)  the  repeal  of  section  511(a)  of  the  Act 
which  limited  to  $55  million  the  value  of 
grant  programs  of  defense  articles  for  Latin 
America. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  provisions 
comparable  to  Items  (1)  and  (3)  above.  It 
raised  the  celling  from  $85  to  $100  million 
on  all  military  grants  and  sales  to  Latin 
America  except  training  and  within  that  sum 
retained  the  limitation  of  $55  million  on 
grant  aid. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
receded  from  their  position  on  Items  ( 1 )  and 
1 3)  above.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  accepted  a  celling  of  $75  million  on  all 
military  grants  and  sales  to  Latin  America 
except  training. 

Limitations  on  military  assistance  to  Africa 
(House  and  Senate — Sec.  201  (m)) 
The  House  bill  retained  the  celling  of  $25 
million  on  grants  of  defense  articles  to  Africa. 
It  Is  also  retained  the  existing  limitation  on 
grant  military  assistance  to  Africa  for  the 
purposes  of  internal  security  and  civic  action, 
except  as  otherwise  determined  by  the  Pres- 
ident. 

The  Senate  bill  expanded  the  celling  of 
$25  million  to  cover  the  total  value  of  all 
grants  (including  training  and  services*  sind 
sales  to  Africa.  It  also  limited  sales  as  well  as 
grants  to  internal  security  and  civic  action 
purp)06es,  except  as  otherwise  determined  by 
the  President. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  upon 
$40  million  for  military  assistance  to  Africa. 
This  sum  Includes  sales,  grants,  training,  and 
services.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  Indicated  their  concern  that  adequate 
authority  be  available  to  Implement  the  mili- 
tary sales  and  grant  programs  for  those 
African  countries  where  military  Installa- 
tions used  by  the  United  States  are  located 
as  well  as  for  those  countries  threatened  by 
the  Soviet  arms  buildup  in  that  area. 

Restriction  on  training  of  certain  foreign  na- 
Uonals  (House — Sec.  201  (o)  and  (p)) 

The  House  bill  added  a  new  section  to  the 
Act  which  barred  military  training  of  the  na- 
tionals of  a  foreign  country  in  any  case  in 
which  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  that  country  were  severed. 
It  also  required  immediate  cessation  of  the 
tralmng  programs  for  Iraq  and  Sudan  up)on 
passage  of  the  Act. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provisions. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
receded.  With  respect  to  the  Iraqi  and  Su- 


danese military  students,  training  has  already 
been  terminated.  With  respect  to  new  mili- 
tary students.  Senate  section  620(t)  and 
House  section  620 (s)  bar  all  assistance  to 
any  country  which  has  severed  or  hereafter 
severs  relations  until  diplomatic  relations 
have  been  resumed  and  necessary  agree- 
ments have  been  negotiated  following  that 
resumption.  These  sections  would  not  affect 
assistance  to  American -sfxmsored  educa- 
tional Institutions  abroad. 

Findings    for    defense    articles    and    services 
(House — Sec.  201(q)(5);   Senate — Sec.  201 

(0)(6)) 

The  House  bill  (I)  required  the  President 
to  find  that  the  furnishing  of  defense  articles 
and  services  will  strengthen  VS.  security  and 
promote  world  i>eace  and  (2)  required  that 
the  recipient  be  otherwise  eligible  to  receive 
defense  articles  and  services. 

The  Senate  bill  Included  the  House  pro- 
visions, together  with  the  additional  require- 
ments that  the  recipient  agree  not  to  transfer 
the  articles  sold  without  the  consent  of  the 
President  and  that  the  President  promptly 
report  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  the 
implementation  of  each  agreement  to  which 
the  President  has  consented. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  language  since  the  re- 
quirement of  Presidential  consent  to  the  sub- 
sequent transfer  of  military  equipment 
which  had  been  sold  to  a  foreign  country 
appeared  to  be  reasonable  and  reports  to  the 
Congress  of  such  action  by  the  President 
would  be  useful. 

Sales  eUglblUty  (House — Sec.  201  (q)  (2) ) 

The  House  bill  added  new  language  to  sec- 
tion 521(a)  of  the  Act  on  sales  p>ollcy,  pro- 
viding that  special  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  procurement  In  the  United  States  but 
consideration  should  also  be  given  to  co- 
production  or  licensed  production  outside  the 
Unlt«d  States.  The  added  language  also  es- 
tablished policy  for  quid  pro  quo  arrange- 
ments applicable  to  countries  making  large- 
scale  purchasing  In  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  Include  a  similar 
provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
House  provision  with  amendments  striking 
out  the  reference  to  guaranties  and  a  state- 
ment concerning  overseas  procurement. 

The  basic  language  requiring  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  give  consideration  In 
its  procurement  of  military  equipment  to 
arrangements  under  which  U.S.  companies 
have  granted  licenses  to  concerns  located  In 
friendly  countries  to  manufacture  such 
equipment  was  retained. 

PAST  m 

Chapter    1 — General    •provisions 
Transfer  authority  for  Vietnam  administra- 
tive   expenses    (House    and    Senate — Sec. 
301(c)(2)) 

The  Senate  bill  amended  section  610(b) 
of  the  Act  to  Increase  from  $5  mlUion  to 
$7  million  the  amount  of  supporting  as- 
sistance funds  which  may  be  transferred  to 
meet  administrative  expenses  Inctrrred  In 
connection  with  the  expanded  Vietnam 
program. 

The  House  bill  permitted  $11  million  to 
be  transferred  for  this  purpose. 

The  committee  of  coriference  agreed  upon 
a  sum  of  $9  million  that  may  be  transferred 
from  supporting  assistance  funds  for  this 
purpose. 

Capital  projects  over  $1  million  (House — 
Sec.  301(d)) 

The  House  bill  added  a  new  subsection 
(e)  to  section  611,  which  prohibited  as- 
sistance to  any  capital  assistance  project 
estimated  to  cost  over  $1  million  until  the 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  has  received  and  taken 
Into  consideration — 

(1)  A  report  by  the  AID  Controller,  with 
such  assistance  from  other  parts  of  AID  as 
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he  may  request,  on  the  adequacy  of  the  Jus- 
tification, feasibility  studies,  and  prospect 
for  effective  use  of  the  project;   and 

(2)  A  certification  from  the  principal  AID 
officer  in  the  country  In  which  the  project 
is  located  as  to  the  capability  of  the  coun- 
try to  maintain  and  use  the  project  effec- 
tively, taking  Into  account  among  other 
things  the  maintenance  and  use  of  projects 
previously  financed  or  assisted  by  the  United 
States  in  that  country.  The  Senate  bill  did 
not  contain  a   comparable  provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
House  provision  with  an  amendment,  elimi- 
nating the  requirement  for  certification  by 
the  AID  Controller  with  respect  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  each  project. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ac- 
cepted the  argument  that  the  primary  ob- 
jective was  to  require  certification  by  a  re- 
sponsible and  Informed  officer  located  in  the 
country  where  each  project  was  located,  and 
that  requiring  by  law  that  the  Controller  as- 
sume such  a  responsibility  might  make  nec- 
essary changes  in  p>ersonnel  and  procedures 
which  would  not  be  Justified  in  terms  of  Im- 
proved effectiveness. 

Excessive  military  expenditures 
(Senate— Sec.  301(e)(3)) 

The  Senate  bill  added  a  new  subsection 
to  section  620  of  the  Act  that  required  the 
President,  In  furnishing  assistance  under  the 
Act  and  making  sales  under  Public  Law  480, 
to  take  into  account — 

( 1 )  the  percentage  of  the  country's  budget 
devoted  to  military  purposes  and 

(2)  the  degree  to  which  the  country's  for- 
eign exchange  is  used  to  acquire  military 
equipment. 

When  assistance  or  sales  are  being  diverted 
or  permit  the  diversion  of  other  resources  to 
military  expenditures  to  a  degree  which  in- 
terferes with  economic  development  or  is 
likely  to  cause  an  Increase  In  the  arms  race, 
the  President  shall  sus;>end  assistance  and 
sales  until  the  President  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress that  such  military  expenditures  are  no 
longer  Interfering  with  economic  develop- 
ment or  contributing  to  the  arms  race,  and 
Congress,  by  concurrent  resolution  or  amend- 
ment to  the  Act,  authorizes  a  resumption  of 
assistance  and  sales.  The  President  is  not 
authorized  to  waive  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  compara- 
ble provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  with  the  Intent  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. It  was  agreed,  however,  that  the  provi- 
sion should  not  apply  to  military  assistance 
or  to  supporting  assistance  which  is  fre- 
quently ftimlshed  to  enable  a  recipient 
country  such  as  Vietnam  or  Korea  to  have 
an  unusually  large  defense  budget  to  meet 
an  external  threat.  The  committee  of  confer- 
ence accordingly  modified  the  language  to 
make  It  applicable  only  to  development  as- 
sistance. In  accordance  with  other  provisions 
of  the  Act  that  give  the  President  the  author- 
ity to  start  or  to  stop  aid  programs  the  lan- 
guage accepted  by  the  conferees  gives  the 
President  authority  to  determine  the  resump- 
tion of  aid  under  this  provision.  The  agreed 
text  also  retains  the  provision  In  the  Senate 
amendment  that  the  President  may  not  waive 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

Provision  of  defense  articles  and  services  to 

a   Communist   country    (House — Sec.    301 

(g)(1)) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  620(f)  of 
the  Act  to  require  that  "no  defense  articles 
or  defense  services  shall  be  provided  to  any 
CommunlBt  country,"  thus  making  the  pro- 
hibition on  assistance  to  Communist  coun- 
tries applicable  to  military  sales. 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  contain  a  compa- 
rable change. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  the  deletion  of  this  provision  in 
view  of  the  insistence  by  the  Senate  that  this 
limitation  would  at  present  affect  only  U.S. 


military  sales  to  Yugoslavia,  which  during 
the  first  9  months  of  fiscal  year  1967  have 
amounted  to  only  $53,000,  and  that  such 
sales,  as  well  as  the  awareness  that  procure- 
ment from  the  United  States  Is  possible,  have 
been  Important  factors  in  reducing  the  reli- 
ance of  the  Yugoslav  armed  forces  on  Soviet 
equipment  since  such  procurement  permits 
the  continued  operation  of  U.S.  equipment 
supplied  on  a  grant  basis  a  decade  ago. 

Prohibition  of  assistance  to  countries  en- 
gaged in  North  Vietnam  trade  (House — 
Sec.  301  (g)(4)) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  620 (n)  of 
the  Act  which  prohibits  assistance  under  the 
Act  to  countries  which  permit  ships  or  air- 
craft under  their  registry  to  carry  goods  to 
or  from  North  Vietnam,  as  follows: 

(1)  To  extend  the  prohibition  to  all  assist- 
ance, whether  under  this  Act  or  any  other 
Act; 

(2)  To  extend  the  prohibition  to  countries 
that  sell  or  furnish  goods  to  North  Vietnam; 
and 

(3)  To  prohibit  any  military  sales  to  or 
military  purchases  from  any  country  en- 
gaged In  any  of  the  prohibited  activities.  The 
amendment  also  provided  that  the  President 
should  not  have  the  pwwer  to  waive  the  pro- 
hibitions contained  In  the  revised  section 
620(n), 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
accepted  the  House  language  with  an  amend- 
ment which  deleted  the  points  contained  in 
item  ( 3 )  above  and  limited  the  applicability 
of  the  prohibitions  in  the  amendment  so 
long  as  North  Vietnam  gives  support  to  hos- 
tilities in  South  Vietnam.  The  impact  of  the 
amendment  upon  our  military  and  economic 
relations  with  other  countries  as  well  as  upon 
our  balance-of-payments  position  raised 
problems  that  were  not  discussed  when  the 
amendment  was  adopted.  One  matter  of  par- 
ticular concern  was  whether  U.S.  forces  sta- 
tioned In  a  country  that  permitted  Its  ships 
to  trade  with  North  Vietnam  would  have  to 
be  withdrawn  since  day-to-day  operations  of 
our  installations  in  that  country  required  the 
local  procurement  of  essential  troop  support 
articles  and  defense  services.  It  was  the  posi- 
tion of  the  committee  of  conference  that 
these  and  related  problems  merited  more 
thorough  analysis. 

Admission  to  U.S.  ports  (House — 
Sec.  301(g)(6) 

The  House  bill  added  a  new  subsection 
to  section  620  of  the  Act  which  bars  from 
U.S.  p>orts  ships  which  have  transported  goods 
or  personnel  to  or  from  North  Vietnam  or 
Cuba  and  captains  who  have,  as  captain, 
taken  a  ship  Into  North  Vietnam  or  Cuba,  so 
long  as  either  is  governed  by  a  Communist 
regime. 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  contain  a  com- 
parable provision. 

The  managers  on  the  p>art  of  the  House 
receded. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
raised  a  number  of  questions  relating  to  such 
issues  as  the  effect  of  this  provision  on  the 
shipping  clauses  contained  in  some  30  trea- 
ties to  which  the  United  States  Is  a  party, 
and  whether  or  not  refusal  of  a  ship's  captain 
to  obey  the  owner's  orders  with  respect  to 
visiting  Cuba  or  North  Vietnam  would  con- 
stitute barratry. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
concluded  that  this  provision  had  sufficiently 
far-reaching  consequences  to  justify  more 
careful  consideration  than  had  been  possible 
at  the  time  of  Its  approval  by  the  House. 

Chapter  2 — Administrative  provisions 

Strengthened  management  practices 
(House — Sec.  302(a)) 
The  House  bill  added  a  new  section  621(a) 
to  the  Act  which — 

(a)  expresses  the  belief  that  U.S.  foreign 
aid  funds  could  be  utilized  more  effectively 


by  the  application  of  advanced  management 
decisionmaking,  information,  and  analysis 
techniques  such  ae  systems  analysis,  auto- 
matic data  processing,  benefit-cost  studies, 
and  Information  retrieval; 

(b)  indicates  that,  to  meet  this  need,  the 
President  shall  establish  a  management 
system  that  Includes  the  definition  of  objec- 
tives and  programs  for  U.S.  foreign  assist- 
ance, the  development  of  quantitative  indi- 
cators of  progress  toward  these  objectives, 
the  orderly  consideration  of  alternative 
means  for  accomplishing  such  objectives,  and 
the  adoption  of  methods  for  comparing 
actual  results,  and  that  would  provide  Infor- 
mation to  AID  and  to  Congress  relating 
agency  resources,  expenditures,  and  budget 
projections  to  such  objectives  and  results  In 
order  to  assist  in  the  evaluation  of  program 
performance,  the  review  of  budgetary  re- 
quests, and  the  setting  of  program  priorities; 
and 

(c)  provides  that  the  President  shall  report 
to  the  Congress  annually  on  the  specific  steps 
that  have  been  taken,  including  an  evalua- 
tion of  progress  in  the  Implementation  of  this 
subsection. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
receded.  Under  Presidential  direction  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  Is  developing  guide- 
lines on  a  Government-wide  basis  that  would 
Include  many  of  the  objectives  and  tech- 
niques Included  in  the  language  in  the  House 
bill. 

Presentation    materials    on    UJB.    assistance 
(Senate — Sec.  302(f  i  (2)  (B) ) 

The  Senate  bill  amended  section  634(d) 
of  the  Act  to  require  the  presentation  mate- 
rial to  Include  (1)  all  U£.  aid  and  military 
sales,  by  country,  planned  or  expected  for  the 
next  fiiscal  year;  (2)  details  of  proposed  U.S. 
contributions  to  multilateral  financial  agen- 
cies for  the  next  fiscal  year;  and  (3)  economic 
development  projects  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
by  country,  which  the  Ex|>ort-Import  Bank 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  finance. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  language  with  an 
amendment.  The  pur;>ose  of  the  new  lan- 
guage is  to  bring  together  in  one  place  the 
essential  financlaJ  details  of  a  variety  of 
assistance  programs  that  are  acted  upon  by 
Congress  at  different  times  and  often  before 
different  committees  of  Congress.  The  con- 
ferees recognized  that  the  Export-Import 
Bank  has  no  program  objectives  and  no 
desired  levels  of  activity  In  any  country. 
Hence  any  projection  of  the  Bank's  opera- 
tions for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  not  possible. 
Accordingly,  the  House  conferees  accepted 
an  amendment  that  will  require  a  presenta- 
tion on  a  country  basis  of  the  projects  fi- 
nanced by  the  Bank  for  the  past  fiscal  year. 

Report  of  Presidential  findings  (Senate — Sec. 
30a(f)(2)(C)) 

The  Senate  bill  amended  section  e34(d) 
to  require  that  the  Congress  be  notified 
promptly  of  any  finding  by  the  President 
tinder  section  503  (for  grants)  and  new 
section  621(b)  (for  sales),  justifying  military 
assistance  or  sales  to  a  country  on  the  ground 
that  such  action  would  strengthen  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  promote 
world  pveace. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  oompara- 
ble  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hotiae  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  provision  since  they  could 
see  no  objection  to  Informing  the  Congress 
of  the  findings  which  the  President  Is  re- 
quired to  make. 

Reports  to  Congress  on  arms  exports 
(Senate — Sec.  302(f)(3)) 
The  Senate  bill  added  a  new  subsection 
(g)  to  section  634  of  the  Act  that  requires 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  submit  semiannual 
reports   to  the   Congress   on  all   exports  of 
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significant  defense  articles,  whether  under 
government  or  private  auspices.  The  report 
is  required  to  Identify  the  recipients  and 
describe  the  terms  of  the  exports. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  com- 
parable provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  provision  In  the  belief 
that  the  requirement  would  result  in  the 
presentation  to  Congress  of  information 
which  would  enable  it  to  better  discharge 
Its  legislative  responsibilities. 

Funding  levels  for  military   assistance  and 

sales    to    South    Vietnam,    Thailand,    and 

Laos  (Senate — Sec.302(f  I  (3)  ) 

The  Senate  bill  added  a  new  subsection 
(h)  to  section  634  of  the  Act,  requiring  that 
"the  background  documents  transmitted  to 
Congress  In  each  fiscal  year  supporting  re- 
quests for  new  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations to  carry  out  the  programs  under 
part  II  of  this  Act  shall  contain  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  proposed  funding  levels 
for  military  assistance  and  sales  to  South 
Vietnam,  Thailand,  and  Laos." 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  compara- 
ble provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  this  provision  in  the  belief  that 
such  information  should  be  available  to  the 
foreign  affairs  committees  of  the  Congress 
In  view  of  the  close  relationship  of  the  sit- 
uation in  those  countries  to  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States. 

Purchase    of    motor    vehicles    (House — Sec. 
302(p)) 

The  House  bill  added  a  new  subsection 
636(11  to  the  Act,  providing  that  none  of 
the  funds  made  available  under  the  Act 
shall  be  used  for  the  purchase,  sale,  or 
lease  of  motor  vehicles  unless  the  vehicles 
are  manufactured  In  the  United  States  or 
la  the  recipient  foreign  country  by  a  com- 
pany owned  and  operated  by  nationals  of 
that  country.  The  amendment  Included  a 
proviso  that,  where  special  circumstances 
exist  wherein  the  purposes  of  the  Act  could 
not  be  carried  out  by  strict  construction  of 
the  amendment,  the  President  Is  authorized 
to  waive  the  amendment. 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  contain  a  com- 
parable provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  an  amendment  eliminating  the 
language  relating  to  overseas  procurement 
from  foreign-owned  companies. 

The  Senate  conferees  raised  a  number  of 
questions  relating  to  the  Impact  of  this  pro- 
vision on  U.S. -owned  automobile  manufac- 
turers operating  abroad  and  on  the  United 
States-Canadian  automotive  agreement, 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  should  receive  further  and 
more  detailed  consideration  by  the  Congress. 

The  committee  of  conference  was  In  agree- 
ment that  motor  vehicles  maniifactured  in 
the  United  States  should  be  procured,  ex- 
cept where  there  are  emergency  or  special 
situations  such  as  a  need  for  right-hand 
drive  or  other  types  of  vehicles  not  produced 
in  the  United  States. 

Chapter  3 — Miscellaneotu  provisions 

Use  of  UjS.  Armed  Forces  (Senate — Sec. 

303(b)) 

The  Senate  bill  added  a  new  section  650  to 
the  Act,  entitled  "Use  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces".  The  new  section  states  that 
the  furnishing  of  economic,  military,  or 
other  assistance  under  the  Act  does  not 
create  a  new  commitment  or  affect  any  exist- 
ing conunltment  to  use  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  for  the  defense  of  any 
foreign  country. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  com- 
parable provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  language  which  is  Iden- 
tical with  language  Incorporated  In  the  state- 


ment of  policy  of  the  Act  last  year.  In  adopt- 
ing the  language  last  year  the  House  con- 
ferees noted  that  they  had  "proceeded  In 
the  knowledge  that  such  military  commit- 
ments as  the  United  States  has  undertaken 
abroad  for  the  defense  of  another  country 
have  been  based  upon  treaties  and  other 
International  agreements  apart  from  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act."  Its  inclusion  In  the 
operative  part  of  the  Act  may  again  allay  the 
uncertainties  on  the  part  of  others  that  such 
is  not  the  case. 

Suspension  of  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment for  Poland  (House — Sec.  304) 

The  House  bill  added  a  new  subsection 
(c)  to  section  402  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1963  which  suspends  most-favored- 
natlon  treatment  for  Poland  until  the  termi- 
nation of  combat  In  Vietnam  or  until  the 
President  determines  that  Poland  has 
stopped  supplying  arms  to  North  Vietnam 
and  reports  to  Congress  that  he  has  received 
assurances  that  such  shipments  wlU  not  be 
resumed. 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  contain  a  com- 
parable provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  the  deletion  of  this  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
Insisted  that  this  provision  had  far-reaching 
implications,  both  in  the  field  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  and  with  respect  to  U.S.  business,  and 
that  the  issues  Involved  should  receive  de- 
tailed consideration  by  other  committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  in  addition  to  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Relations  and  For- 
eign Affairs. 

PABT   rv — AMENDMENTS    TO    OTHKB   ACTS 

Return  to  United  States  of  MAP-furnished 
firearms  and  ammunition  (House— Sec. 
403) 

The  Hoxise  bill  amended  section  414  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  to  permit  retiun 
to  the  United  States,  for  purchase  by  State 
or  local  law  enforcement  agencies  or  officials, 
of  firearms  or  ammunition  sent  abroad  under 
foreign  assistance  programs. 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  contain  a  com- 
;>arable  provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
House  provision  with  an  amendment,  strik- 
ing out  the  reference  to  "law  enforcement 
official." 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  argument  of  the  Senate  that 
although  purchase  by  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  was  desirable,  the  con- 
sequences of  permitting  sales  to  individual 
law  enforcement  officers  might  be  such  as  to 
Justify  further  study. 

PABT  v — EUciBiLmr  or  cebtain  participants 

IN  FDTURZ  FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAMS 

Eligibility  of  certain  participants  In  future 
foreign  aid  programs  (House — Sec.  502) 
The  House  bill  provided  that  any  individ- 
ual, firm,  or  entity  participating  in  any  trans- 
actions financed  with  foreign  assistance 
funds  who  had  been  found  by  the  Inspector 
Oenaral,  Foreign  Assistance,  to  have  at- 
tempted, aided,  assisted,  or  engaged  in  brib- 
ery or  other  illegal  or  fraudulent  payments 
or  credits  In  connection  with  such  transac- 
tion should  not  be  permitted  to  participate  in 
any  program  or  operation  financed  under  the 
act. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
objected  to  certain  provisions  of  this  section. 
Including  the  apparent  lack  of  the  usual 
safeguards  concerning  notice  and  hearing 
which  are  applied  to  Government  regula- 
tions, and  an  implied  permanent  debarment 
since  no  time  limit  was  established  for  in- 
eligibility. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  that,  in  view  of  the  questions  raised. 


this  provision  should  receive  further  consld- 
eration  by  the  Congress. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

Clement  J.  Zablocki, 

Edna  F.  Kelly, 

Wayne  L.  Hays, 

W.  S.  Mailliard, 

Peter  H.  B.  FRELiNGHtJTSKN, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MORGAN  'during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  considered  as 
read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  Is  recognized  for  1  hour 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1967  has  been  long  drawn  out  and  frus- 
trating. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  found  themiselves  In  disagreement 
with  the  representatives  of  the  Senate  on 
fundamental  issues.  There  were  89  points 
of  differences. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  was  very 
difficult  to  estaollsh  a  basis  for  reaching 
agreement  on  important  provisions  of 
the  legislation. 

Since  the  time  is  limited,  I  would  like 
to  complete  my  summary  of  what  hap- 
pened before  responding  to  questions. 

We  have  brought  back  from  confer- 
ence a  total  authorization  of  $2,674,- 
614,000.  This  Is  a  reduction  of  $140,- 
794,000  below  the  figure  approved  by  the 
House  and  an  increase  of  $46,132,000  over 
the  amount  authorized  by  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  accepted  the  House  figure 
of  $450,000,000  for  development  loans 
and  agreed  to  the  elimination  of  the  set 
aside  of  $60,000,000  for  NATO  infra- 
structure. 

On  supporting  assistance,  most  of 
which  goes  to  maintain  the  economy  of 
South  Vietnam,  we  split  the  difference 
between  the  two  bills  and  agreed  on  a 
figure  of  $660,000,000. 

After  long  discussion,  agreement  was 
finally  reached  on  $510,000,000  for  mili- 
tary assistance,  a  reduction  of  $80,000,- 
000  below  the  House  figure  and  an  in- 
crease of  $34,900,000  above  the  amount 
in  the  Senate  bill. 

The  most  difficult  and  time-consuming 
issue  which  the  conference  had  to  deal 
with  Involved  sales  of  military  equipment 
on  credit  terms  and  the  authority  for 
the  Defense  Department  to  guarantee 
such  credits. 

The  Senate  conferees  took  the  position 
that  the  guaranty  program  existed 
primarily  to  encourage  the  governments 
of  the  undeveloped  countries  to  spend 
money  for  military  equipment  they  could 
not  afford. 

The  House  managers  maintained,  as 
we  have  ever  since  we  approved  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  guaranty  program 
several  years  ago.  that  many  undevel- 
oped countries  needed  mihtary  equip- 
ment to  defend  themselves  against  sub- 
version, and  that  it  was  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  help  them  obtain 
such  equipment  in  limited  amounts  in 
accordance  with  mutually  agreed  upon 
programs. 
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It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  we 
should  never  put  ourselves  in  the  position 
where  we  would  say  to  a  country,  "We 
will  give  you  equipment  free  but  we  won't 
let  you  pay  for  it,"  or  where  the  Penta- 
gon would  find  it  easier  or  more  attractive 
to  make  grants  than  to  negotiate  credit 

sales. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
insisted  that  if  the  Pentagon  were  push- 
ing credit  sales  too  aggressively  and  en- 
couraging the  less  developed  countries  to 
bu>'  more  than  they  should,  the  solution 
was  to  put  an  overall  limit  on  such  sales. 
If  there  were  such  a  limit,  there  would 
be  no  purpose  in  destroying  the  mecha- 
nism for  operating  a  credit  sales  pro- 
gram. 

I  regret  to  say  that  neither  side  suc- 
ceeded in  converting  the  other  on  these 
issues.  We  did,  however,  reach  a  com- 
promise which  appears  to  be  the  best 
tliat  could  be  worked  out  under  the 
circumstances. 

We  accepted  a  ceiling  of  $190,000,000 
on  sales  made  under  the  guaranty  pro- 
gram for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  The  estimated  prograr.^  of  such 
.sales  for  fiscal  1968  had  been  $292,000,- 
000  and  such  sales  last  year — fiscal 
1967— were  $354,000,000. 

Everyone  will  have  to  agree  that  mili- 
tary credit  sales  to  the  less  developed 
countries  will  be  substantially  reduced 
this  year. 

After  long  discussion,  the  Senate  final- 
ly accepted  an  extension  of  the  authority 
to  guarantee  credit  sales  until  June  30, 
1968.  The  Senate  conferees  insist  that 
the  entire  program  should  be  closed  out 
at  that  time.  We  insist  that  the  program 
should  continue  but  that  it  will  be  sub- 
ject to  review  and  approval  in  the  an- 
nual foreign  assistance  authorizations. 

The  House  managers  found  them- 
selves unable  to  refute  arguments  made 
by  the  Senate  in  opposition  to  certain 
provisions  of  the  House  bill  which  had 
been  adopted  during  floor  consideration 
of  the  bill.  When  we  were  asked  about 
the  implications  or  consequences  of  some 
of  this  language,  we  had  to  admit  that 
these  matters  had  not  been  explored  In 
detail  by  the  committee  or  by  the  House, 
and  that  we  did  not  know  all  of  the 
answers. 

One  such  case  was  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pep- 
per] which  barred  captains  who  had 
commanded  ships  carrying  cargo  to 
North  Vietnam  as  well  as  any  ships  car- 
rj-ing  such  cargo  from  U.S.  ports. 

When  we  were  asked  whether  the  re- 
fusal of  a  ship's  captain  to  follow  the 
owner's  orders  to  carry  cargo  to  North 
Vietnam  would  constitute  barratry  and 
what  the  consequences  would  be,  we  had 
to  confess  that  we  did  not  have  the 
answers. 

Neither  did  we  know  what  effect  this 
provision  would  have  on  the  shipping 
clauses  in  some  30  treaties  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party.  Let  me  point 
out  that  the  Executive  now  forbids  ship- 
ping of  U.S.  cargo  on  any  ship  that  has 
visited  North  Vietnam,  but  this  ap- 
proach has  much  less  far-reaching  im- 
plications than  to  bar  such  ships  from 
entering  our  ports. 
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Under  the  circumstances,  we  did  not 
feel  that  we  could  persuade  the  Senate  to 
recede. 

The  conference  faced  a  somewhat 
similar  problem  with  the  provision  sus- 
pending most-favored-nation  treatment 
for  Poland,  sponsored  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  PindleyI. 

Let  me  say  at  the  beginning  that  I  do 
not  think  that  there  are  very  many 
here  this  afternoon  who  believe  that 
denying  the  Vietcong  arms  from  the 
Polish  munitions  industry  will  have  any 
significant  effect  on  the  progress  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Each  of  us  has  to  judge  for  himself 
also  whether  terminating  most -favored - 
nation  treatment  to  Poland  will  cause 
the  shipment  of  the  weapons  to  which 
the  gentleman  has  referred  to  be  cut  off. 
Any  realistic  appraisal  indicates  that 
this  provision  does  not  make  any  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  winning  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Apart  from  that,  it  relates  primarily 
to  U.S.  trade  policy  and  involves  impor- 
tant issues  that  are  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  The  House  conferees  were  not 
able  to  convince  the  representatives  of 
the  Senate  that  we  had  the  answers  to 
their  questions  or  the  facts  to  counter 
their  objections.  We  receded  because 
we  felt  that  the  House  ought  to  have  the 
guidance  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  in  passing  on  the  Issues  involved. 
We  were  confronted  with  the  same  sort 
of  situation  with  respect  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]  which  provided  that  "no  defense 
articles  or  defense  services  shall  be 
acquired  from  or  provided  to"  any  coun- 
trj-  which  permits  its  ships  to  trade  with 
North  Vietnam. 

You  will  note  this  language  appar- 
ently forbids  the  United  States  to  acquire 
articles  and  services  from  a  country  per- 
mitting its  ships  to  trade  with  North 
Vietnam. 

We  were  asked  whether  this  would 
mean  that  the  United  States  would  have 
to  close  down  its  airfields  in  England  be- 
cause we  could  not  make  local  procure- 
ment of  the  commodities  and  services 
necessary  to  operate  them. 

We  have  to  move  some  of  our  Air  Force 
units  to  Engleuid  from  Prance  as  a  re- 
sult of  what  De  Gaulle  has  done  to  us, 
and  these  British  bases  are  important  to 
our  defense. 

The  problem  is  that  neither  the  con- 
ference committee,  the  House,  nor  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  ex- 
plored the  full  implications  of  this  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  insisted  that  this  provi- 
sion involved  complex  matters  that  were 
important  and  that  the  Congress  should 
give  it  further  study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  heard  reports  that 
several  Members  who  have  supported 
foreign  asslstsuace  legislation  in  the  past 
intend  to  vote  against  the  conference  for 
a  variety  of  different  and  somewhat 
conflicting  reasons. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  if  this  bill  is 
sent  back  to  conference,  any  bill  that 
we  might  bring  back  is  not  likely  to  sat- 
isfy very  many  of  the  critics. 


We  have  been  through  a  long  and 
difficult  conference.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senate  will  insist  on  a  pound  of  flesh  in 
return  for  any  additional  concessions 
they  make.  I  do  not  believe  that  sending 
this  bill  back  to  conference  will  produce 
a  better  or  more  acceptable  bill  than  the 
one  before  us  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  compliment  the 
chairman  and  to  underscore  the  chair- 
man's statement  The  House  conferees 
have  worked  hard  and  long  to  retain 
as  much  as  we  have  of  the  House  pro- 
visions. I  repeat,  we  have  worked  hard 
and  long,  and  I  fear  that  If  the  bill  should 
be  referred  back  to  conference  we  would 
not  be  able  to  obtain  Senate  agreement. 
Because  of  the  determined,  diligent,  and 
unstinting  efforts  of  our  chairman,  I 
submit  the  House  conferees  are  reporting 
a  compromise  which  by  far  favors  the 
House  version.  Again  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  chairman  on  the  results  of  the 
conference. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
iMr.  FindleyI. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman, 

I  too  appreciate  the  diligence  with 
which  the  chairman  of  the  House  con- 
ferees worked  to  keep  the  Flndley  amend- 
ment, so-called,  respecting  most-fa- 
vored-natlons  treatment  for  Poland  in 
the  bin.  However,  the  recommittal  mo- 
tion does  present  an  opr>ortunlty  to  the 
House  to  express  itself  once  more  on  this 
as  well  as  other  matters. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  most- 
favored-nation  amendment  which  was  In 
the  House  version  will  be  a  part  of  the 
motion  to  recommit  that  may  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]. 

So  long  as  American  men  in  uniform 
are  under  fire  in  Vietnam  we  should  use 
every  economic  tool  to  back  them.  The 
recommittal  to  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!  Is  an  im- 
portant step  in  that  direction.  It  would 
help  to  notify  the  world  that  at  long  last 
the  war  is  receiving  top  priority  in  our 
national  life,  I  support  it. 

Nations  which  help  our  enemy  should 
get  no  favors. 

One  provision  suspends  most-favored- 
nation  status  from  Poland  until  the  Pres- 
ident determines  that  Poland  is  no  longer 
supplying  arms  to  our  enemy.  Poland  is 
the  only  nation  so  supplying  arms  which 
enjoys  MFN  status. 

As  recently  as  July,  Polish  officials 
bragged  about  the  effectiveness  of  Polish 
arms  in  Vietnam.  The  Defense  Minister 
said  some  of  these  were  World  War  II 
weapons.  On  October  16.  U.S.  newspapers 
published  photos  of  U.S.  lend-lease 
weapons  from  World  War  II  captured 
from  Communists  in  Vietnam.  No  doubt 
they  were  part  of  the  weapons  supplied 
by  Poland. 

The  conference  report  suggests  that 
this    amendment    probably    jeopardizes 
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some  U.S.  commercial  trade  In  Poland. 
This  may  be  true  because  higher  tariffs 
would  temporarily  result.  To  me.  this 
counting-house  argument  is  totally 
empty  compared  with  the  Jeopardy  to 
U.S.  lives  caused  by  weapons  from  Po- 
land. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

In  response  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Zablgcki],  as  to  the  long 
and  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
ferees, I  would  make  this  observation: 
I  am  fure  the  House  conferees  worked 
hard,  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  they  had 
an  opportunity  to  give  this  conference 
the  consideration  it  deserved.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Members  of  the 
other  body  were  unavailable  to  go  into 
conference  on  many,  many  of  the  days 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  passed  the  House  and  Senate. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
very  briefly. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  It  is  true  the  House 
conferees  have  not  been  able  to  meet  as 
many  hours  or  days  in  conference  be- 
cause some  of  the  conferees  of  the 
other  body  were  unavailable.  I  do  want 
to  assure  the  gentleman,  however,  that 
in  all  my  experience  in  the  past  as  a 
conferee,  never  have  we  worked  as  hard 
and  as  long  on  the  House  version,  in- 
cluding the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  concede  that  you 
worked  hard — while  you  worked — but 
there  were  many  days,  if  not  weeks, 
which  were  not  spent  in  conference. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  For  the  rec- 
ord, the  conferees  met  over  a  7-week 
period  and  for  3  of  those  weeks  there 
were  no  meetings  between  the  Senate 
and  House  conferees  which,  I  might  say, 
left  4  weeks  for  considerable  discussion 
of  the  points  of  difference. 

Regarding  this  issue  of  the  7-week 
process,  in  3  of  the  weeks  there  were  no 
meetings  because  of  the  absence  of  cer- 
tain Members  of  the  other  body  and  I 
might  say  the  House  conferees  were 
ready  each  week  to  meet  daily. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman,  which  sub- 
stantiates the  point  I  was  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  taken  this  time 
to  announce  that  I  propose  to  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit  the  conference  re- 
port with  the  amendment  which  I  of- 
fered and  which  was  adopted  when  the 
authorization  bill  was  before  the  House. 
It  was  stricken  in  conference.  It  pro- 
vides that  no  defense  articles  may  be 
sold  to  or  purchased  from  any  nation 
which  supplies  the  Vietcong  enemy  in 
North  Vietnam. 


The  committee  retained  only  this 
much  of  my  original  amendment: 

No  loans,  credits,  guarantees,  or  grants  or 
other  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  or  any  other  Act,  and  no  sales  shall  be 
made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  to  any 
country  which  sells  or  furnishes  to  North 
Vietnam,  or  which  permits  ships  or  aircraft 
under  its  registry  to  transport  to  or  from 
North  Vietnam,  any  equipment,  materials,  or 
commodities,  so  long  as  the  regime  in  North 
Vietnam  gives  support  to  the  hostilities  in 
South  Vietnam. 

This  is  fine  as  far  as  it  goes  but  it  is 
meaningless  without  the  remainder  of 
my  amendment  for  the  provision  of  law 
to  which  the  above  would  apply  leaves  it 
discretionary  with  the  President  to  put 
it  into  effect.  Up  to  this  point  President 
Johnson  has  refused  to  take  any  mean- 
ingful action  to  stop  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  supplies  our  so-called 
foreign  friends  have  made  available  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  enemy. 

To  put  a  stop  to  this  perhdious  busi- 
ness, the  remainder  of  my  amendment, 
which  was  stricken  in  conference,  must 
be  adopted.  It  leaves  no  discretion  to 
the  President.  It  reads  as  follows: 

Notwithstanding  section  640  of  this  Act, 
no  defense  articles  or  defense  services  shall 
be  acquired  from,  or  provided  to.  any  such 
country  by  any  means  under  this  or  any 
other  Act. 

Nothing  In  this  or  any  other  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  President  to  waive 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

Without  this  language.  I  say  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  the  amendment  that 
is  in  the  bill  is  meaningless  because  it 
can  be  ignored  as  has  been  done  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
briefly. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle- 
man has  stated  as  a  fact  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  during 
the  debate  was  accepted  by  a  substantial 
vote.  It  Is  my  recollection  that  there 
was  no  vote — that  is,  it  was  a  voice 
vote.  How  you  determine  that  it  was 
accepted  by  a  substantial  vote  under 
those  circumstances  is  not  quite  clear 
to  me. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  was  substantial  be- 
cause you  who  opposed  the  amendment — 
or  those  who  opposed  it 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  You  can  in- 
clude me. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  do  I  know  it  was 
substanital?  I  will  tell  you. 

If  you  had  thought  you  could  defeat  it, 
there  would  have  been  a  vote.  It  is  un- 
believable, absolutely  unbelievable,  with 
more  than  100,000  casualties  in  Vietnam, 
Including  14,000  dead,  that  nothing  has 
been  done  to  stop  this  flow  of  supplies. 
How  many  of  these  casualties  resulted 
from  equipment  shipped  into  the  port  of 
Haiphong,  the  docks  of  which  have  never 
been  touched?  How  can  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment tolerate  and  do  business  with  so- 
called  friendly  nations  that  supply  arms 
or  any  other  sinews  of  war  to  the  Com- 
munists of  North  Vietnam  and  still  look 
our  servicemen  in  the  face,  those  who 
are  still  alive  and  fighting  over  there? 


What  do  we  say  to  the  dead,  who  lost 
their  lives  because  of  the  supplies  that 
have  gone  into  Haiphong  from  profiteer- 
ing foreign  nations  which  pose  as  our 
friends? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not  know  how  to 
answer  those  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent In  Congress  if  I  made  no  attempt  to 
penalize  those  who  glibly  claim  to  be 
opposed  to  communism,  who  claim  to  be 
our  friends,  yet  line  their  pockets  with 
profits  by  supporting  those  who  are  kill- 
ing and  maiming  Americans  by  the 
thousands. 

I  will  not  have  it  on  my  conscience 
that  I  stood  by  and  permitted  this  Gov- 
ernment to  be  used  as  a  doormat.  I  will 
not  be  a  party  to  the  degrading  spectacle 
of  Americans  supporting  foreign  govern- 
ments which  permit  their  ships  and  sup- 
pliers to  profit  on  the  blood  of  Americans. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Adair]. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  re- 
taining my  longstanding  objections  to 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  there  are  several 
points  that  I  think  need  to  be  made.  The 
first  has  already  been  very  well  made  on 
this  floor  that  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  worked  long  and  diligently, 
and  were  prepared  to  have  worked  even 
harder  and  longer  had  there  been  a 
greater  degree  of  cooperation  from 
Members  of  the  other  body. 

Second,  it  is  my  considered  opinion 
that,  given  the  circumstances  under 
which  we  met,  this  is  the  best  possible 
conference  report  that  can  be  brought  to 
this  floor  today.  I  share  the  view  of  previ- 
ous speakers  that  of  the  conferences  in 
which  I  have  participated,  there  has 
never  been  one  that  was  more  difficult 
because  of  the  intransigent  position 
taken  by  Members  of  the  other  body. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say 
that  in  voting  upon  this  report  today. 
Members  should  search  their  consciences 
and  certainly  vote  as  they  deem  best,  but 
at  the  same  time  have  in  mind  that  out 
of  a  period  of  great  effort  and  toil.  I  for 
one  am  convinced  that  this  is  the  best 
report  possible  now  to  bring  to  this 
House. 

There  are  many  provisions  in  this  re- 
port which  would  become  a  part  of  the 
law  and  would  be  helpful.  In  my  judg- 
ment an  appropriation  measure  is  not  a 
proper  vehicle  for  changing  the  ground 
rules  under  which  our  foreign  assistance 
program  should  be  conducted. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  MailliardJ. 

Mr.  MAELLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  chairman  granting  me  this 
brief  time.  I  simply  wish  to  comment  on 
the  motion  to  recommit  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  has  indicated  he  is  going 
to  offer,  and  to  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House,  whether  they  are  for  or  against 
the  foreign  aid  program,  to  reject  this 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  gentleman  made  a  very  stirring 
speech  about  our  duty  to  the  boys  in 
Vietnam.  I  will  take  a  back  seat  to  no 
one  in  my  support  of  them.  But  when  you 
look  at  the  wording  of  his  amendment 
and  then  try  to  say  that  all  it  does  is  stop 
those  who  are  trading  with  North  Viet- 
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nam  from  enjoying  any  benefits  under 
this  and  other  aid  acts,  this  is  a  danger- 
ous oversimplification. 

Let  us  consider  the  shining  example  of 
vessels  operating  under  British  registry 
f'-om  Hong  Kong,  on  long-term  charter 
to  Chinese  Communists  over  which  the 
British  Government  has  no  control,  and 
which  Government  would,  in  fact,  have 
to  change  its  own  laws  in  order  to  pre- 
vent them  from  flying  the  British  fiag. 
The  amendment  would  prevent  us  from 
buying  food  in  Britain  for  the  support  of 
our  troops  that  are  stationed  there. 

This  is  the  height  of  absurdity.  It 
seems  to  me  Members  should  not  be  mis- 
led that  this  is  merely  going  to  stop  those 
who  are  supplying  North  Vietnam  from 
having  any  benefits  under  these  laws.  It 
goes  much  further  than  that. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hays]. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  not 
been  completely  happy  with  the  foreign 
aid  program  or  with  this  bill,  but  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Adair],  and  others  who  have  spoken, 
that  I  think  this  Is  the  best  we  could  get 
under  the  circumstances. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  chairman  for  his 
patience  and  his  diligence  and  his  stick- 
to-ltlveness  in  this  conference.  I  agree  it 
is  the  most  difficult  one  I  have  ever  been 
in. 

I  can  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]  that  there  were  3  weeks 
when  Members  of  the  other  body  were  not 
available  to  meet  with  us.  But  I  would 
ask  the  House  to  support  the  conference 
report. 

I  speak  particularly  to  the  section  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross] 
has  talked  about  and  point  out  to  the 
Members  that,  by  conversations  with  our 
friends  and  allies,  we  have  drastically 
reduced  the  number  of  ships  which  are 
calling  at  the  port  of  Haiphong.  As  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Mail- 
lurd]  pointed  out,  the  few  ships  fiying 
the  British  flag,  which  are  registered  In 
Hong  Kong,  and  which  do  call  at  Hai- 
phong, have  been  imder  charter  for  a 
long  period  of  time  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. 

This  is  a  far-reaching  amendment,  and, 
as  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
pointed  out,  If  It  were  adopted  we  could 
not  even  buy  gasoline  or  a  piece  of  bread 
or  a  pound  of  butter  or  anything  else 
from  the  British  for  our  troops  which 
are  stationed  in  Great  Britain.  That  is 
where  most  of  our  Air  Force  which  is  sta- 
tioned In  Europe  Is  located.  What  we 
would  really  be  doing  is  saying  that  we 
cannot  have  these  bases.  They  are  valu- 
able to  us. 

It  would  be  just  as  reasonable,  in  my 
opinion,  for  somebody  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  some  bill  and  say  that  the  United 
States  should  be  punished  because  Amer- 
icans own  tankers  which  are  registered  in 
Panama,  out  of  our  control,  and  because 
they  do  certain  things. 

This  seems  to  be  a  simple  amendment 
on  the  face  of  It,  but  it  is  not  quite  that 
simple. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course, 
the  House  adopted  this  amendment  when 
the  authorization  bill  was  approved.  The 
House  adopted  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  very  well  aware,  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman,  that  the  House 
adopted  this  amendment,  and  we  went  to 
the  conference  and  tried  very  hard  to  get 
the  House  language  adopted.  But  I  will 
point  out  to  the  gentleman — I  am  sure 
he  knows — when  we  go  to  conference,  we 
have  to  give  something  to  get  something. 
The  Senate  was  very  adamant  on  this. 

I  do  not  mind  telling  the  gentleman  it 
was  not  too  hard  for  me  to  give,  because 

1  thought  It  was  a  bad  amendment,  but 
our  chairman  stood  there  for  a  long  time 
on  this,  and  would  not  give  an  inch. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee states  in  the  report  on  the  conference 
that  it  was  the  thought  of  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  House  that  these  prob- 
lems merit  more  analysis.  How  much 
analysis,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  do  we 
need  to  tell  us  that  these  so-called  for- 
eign friends  are  shipping  the  sinews  of 
war  Into  North  Vietnam  to  kill  and  malm 
Americans? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  w411  tell  the  gentleman 
how  much  more  analysis  we  need.  We 
need  more  analysis  than  an  emotional 
speech  or  two  in  the  height  of  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  I  tried  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman.  In  all  fairness, 
what  he  says  is  one  thing,  and  how  far 
this  amendment  goes  is  another  thing. 

I  will  point  out  to  the  House  further 
than  that,  this  amendment  does  not 
really  punish  the  people  who  are  trading 
or  whose  ships — a  few  of  them  which  are 
nominally  under  their  registry — are 
trading,  but  it  punishes  the  United  States 
of  America  and  it  punishes  the  troops 
of  the  United  States  who  are  stationed 
in  these  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  j-ield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  the  idea  that  we  have  in  the  con- 
ference report,  that  this  merits  more 
thorough  investigation,  can  be  assumed 
from  the  fact  that  It  was  adopted  about 

2  o'clock  In  the  morning,  and  It  was  very 
difficult  to  evaluate  the  full  effect  of  it 
at  the  time  It  was  adopted. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  say  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
I  have  no  objection  if  we  can  do  some- 
thing to  provide  a  penalty,  in  line  with 
the  number  of  ships  that  are  trading. 

When  one  says  that  because  seven 
ships  called  there  in  a  month — and  they 
were  little  ships  and  under  Hong  Kong 
registry — that  we  have  to  wipe  Great 
Britain  off  the  map  so  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  I  say  that  Is  about 
like,  if  I  may  use  a  sort  of  personal  ex- 
perience, sending  a  man  to  jail  for  life 
for  exceeding  the  speed  limit  by  5  miles 
an  hour.  As  Gilbert  &  Sullivan  say  in  the 
"Mikado"  we  must  make  the  punishment 
fit  the  crime. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 


minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Rettss]. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some  20 
years  now.  since  Marshall  plan  days.  I 
have  been  a  supporter  of  foreign  aid.  In- 
deed, I  suppose  this  is  only  common  jus- 
tice, because  back  20  years  ago  I  was  for 
about  a  year  a  functionar>-  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan.  SD  since  foreign  aid  supported 
me  it  is  only  fair  that  I  support  foreign 
aid. 

When  I  came  to  the  floor  a  few  minutes 
ago,  however,  I  was  faced  with  the  deci- 
sion, which  I  regretted,  that  I  was  going 
to  have  to  oppose  the  authorization  for 
foreign  aid  contained  in  the  conference 
report  today.  That  was  so  because  within 
the  past  few  weeks  the  State  Department, 
in  an  apparent  switch  of  position,  let  it 
be  known  that  it  intended  to  sell  or  make 
available  sophisticated  supersonic  jet  air- 
craft to  some  of  the  Latin  American 
countries.  Peru,  Brazil.  Chile,  and  several 
others  were  mentioned. 

This  seemed  to  me  and  to  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  a  great  mistake.  It  could 
lead  to  an  unnecessarj-  arms  race.  Over 
and  above  everjthing  else,  it  could  sub- 
stantially detract  from  the  resources — 
and  there  are  precious  few  resources — 
these  countries  have  at  home  and  abroad 
for  their  peaceful  economic  development. 
Accordingly,  I  and  a  number  of  col- 
leagues wrote  the  Secretar>'  of  State  on 
October  25  urging  that  he  reconsider  his 
proposed  program,  and  pointing  out  that 
we  would  otherwise  have  to  reevaluate 
our  traditional  support  of  foreign  aid. 

On  November  4,  last  Saturday,  a  letter 
of  repiv  to  us  was  written  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  which  is  contained  In  the 
Record  for  Monday  at  page  31383.  The 
net  of  the  letter  was  that  the  State  De- 
partmert  was  going  right  ahead,  and  felt 
the  sen.^itlvities  of  these  Latin  American 
countries  was  such  we  could  not  interfere 
with  their  judgment  that  F-5  jet  war- 
planes  w°re  the  best  way  they  could 
spend  their  money. 

I  then  announced  with  much  regret 
that  I  would  have  to  withdraw  my  sup- 
port fronr.  the  foreign  aid  bill,  because  It 
seemed  to  me  we  were  making  of  our  for- 
eign aid  program  simply  a  device  to  make 
countries  whole  for  the  money  they 
wasted  on  unnecessary  implements  of 
war. 

This  was  my  view  when  I  came  to  the 
floor  a  few  minutes  ago. 

I  am  happy  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan],  has 
shown  me  a  letter  which  reached  his 
hand  just  a  few  minutes  ago  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  addressed  to  him. 
which  deals  with  this  very  problem. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letter  is  as  follows : 

NOVEMBEX   7.    1967. 

Hon.  Thomas  E.  Morgan. 

Chairman,    Committee    on    Foreign    Affairs, 

House  of  Representatit^es. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  deep  interest  of 
your  Committee  and  of  many  other  Members 
In  our  MUltary  Asfil£tance  Programa,  and  la 
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particular  In  the  sales  of  military  equipment 
to  underdeveloped  countries,  haa  on  several 
occasions  aflforded  a  useful  oppyortunlty  for 
me  and  other  Representatives  of  the  Admin- 
istration to  discuss  this  subject  with  Inter- 
ested Members.  Although  the  record  will  show 
that  we  fully  share  the  concern  of  Congress 
on  this  subject,  the  furnishing  of  military 
assistance  to  certain  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries is  being  related  by  some  Members  to 
the   passage  of   the  AID  authorization   bill. 

I  am  Informed  that  the  views  of  Congress 
on  this  subject  will  be  reflected  In  a  new 
Section  620(S)  of  the  AID  bill,  as  reported 
out  by  the  Conference  Corrunlttee.  As  we 
understand  it.  this  amendment  to  the  Act 
would  direct  the  President  to  tafee  into  ac- 
count foreign  exchange  and  other  resources 
which  an  aid  recipient  nation  is  devoting  to 
the  acquisition  of  military  equipment,  the 
possible  diversion  of  US  PL-480  or  economic 
assistance  to  military  expenditures,  and 
whether,  by  diverting  Its  own  resources  to 
unnecessary  military  expenditures,  a  recipi- 
ent nation  is  significantly  sacrificing  Its 
economic  and  social  development. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  make  It 
clear  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  through  you, 
to  other  Interested  Members  of  the  House, 
that  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  would  take 
such  an  amendment  very  seriously,  as,  I  am 
sure,  would  all  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. We  would  review  all  pertinent  pro- 
grams to  assure  full  compliance  with  such 
an  amendment. 

Bearing  In  mind  the  symmetry  of  views 
between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  on  this  subject,  I  trust  you  and  your 
colleagues  In  the  House  will  agree  that  the 
national  Interest  strongly  adWses  the  early 
passage  of  the  AID  authorization  bill,  with- 
out further  restrictive  amendments,  and  that 
the  amendment  before  referred  to  would  be 
fully  adequate  to  meet  the  concern  which 
the  Department  shares  with  the  Congress 
regarding  the  diversion  of  development  re- 
sources for  military  purposes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dean   Rusk. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  read  one  paragraph  from  It. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  make  It 
clear  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  through  you, 
to  other  Interested  Members  of  the  House, 
that  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  would  take 
such  an  amendment — 

Here  is  a  reference  to  section  620iS), 
which  expresses  our  disapproval  of  mili- 
tary expenditures  by  a  recipient  country 
which  so  diverts  its  resources  as  to  ma- 
terially interfere  with  its  development- 
very  seriously,  as,  I  am  sure,  would  all  other 
agencies  of  the  Government.  We  would  re- 
view all  pertinent  programs  to  assure  full 
compliance  with  such  an  amendment. 

This  I  find  most  reassuring,  because 
until  this  moment  the  position  of  the 
State  Department  apparently  was  that  it 
could  go  ahead  and  sell  F-5's  or  other 
sophisticated  Instruments  of  war  with- 
out any  consideration  of  the  effect  on  the 
economic  development  of  a  country. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]  for  his  con- 
structive role  in  reducing  the  swelling, 
which  I  can  assure  Members  was  very 
real  In  my  case. 

I  would  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man if  my  understanding  is  correct,  and 
if  it  is  his  view,  as  well  as  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  view  of  the  State  Department, 
that  our  Government  wiU  not  in  years  to 
come  sell  F-5's  or  any  other  military 
weapons  to  developing  countries  when  it 


will  materially  interfere  with  their  eco- 
nomic development,  and  that  in  each 
case  an  independent  and  honest  determi- 
nation will  be  made  of  the  facts? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  Secretary  has 
stated  in  his  letter  very  definitely  that 
he  will  follow  section  620 'S»  as  it  has 
been  agreed  to  in  conference  and  which 
is  part  of  the  conference  report  before 
us  this  afternoon.  The  paragraph  that 
the  gentleman  quoted  from  the  Secre- 
tary's letter  specifically  states  just  that. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  chairman.  I 
am  delighted  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
tend to  support  the  conference  report  on 
the  foreign  aid  authorization. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ryan], 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  comment  briefly  on  the  statements 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Reuss]  and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

As  one  of  those  who  signed  the  Octo- 
ber 25  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
which  Mr.  Reuss  referred,  and  who  met 
with  Under  Secretary  of  State  Katzen- 
bach.  and  the  U.S.  Coordinator  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  Covey  T.  Oliver,  on 
October  26,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
United  States  should  not  be  selling  super- 
sonic jets  to  Latin  American  countries 
because  of  the  diversion  of  resources 
needed  for  their  own  economic  develop- 
ment and  the  buildup  of  an  arms  race. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Reuss]  has  read  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
chairman  which  states  that  the  State 
Department  will  now  honor  the  language 
in  the  conference  report,  section  620<s), 
and  reevaluate  the  decision  approving 
sales  of  supersonic  jets  and  other  so- 
phisticated military  equipment  to  Latin 
American  countries. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  if  he  is  satisfied  on 
the  strength  of  that  letter  that  all  of 
those  results  are  going  to  follow? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  think  it  is  clear 

Mr.  CONYERS.  It  is  not  clear  to  me. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Let  me  finish— that  the 
Intent  of  the  letter  is  to  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  the  language  in 
section  620 (s)  will  be  complied  with. 
That  is  what  the  Secretary  of  State  says, 
and  we  have  the  assurance  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  that  it  will  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  longtime  supporter 
of  foreign  economic  assistance.  I  strongly 
disagreed  with  the  State  Department's 
decision  to  approve  the  sale  of  U.S.  F-5 
supersonic  aircraft  to  Latin  American 
countries.  On  October  20.  1967.  I  said  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  that  if  foreign 
aid  funds  to  underdeveloped  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  were  to  be  used  to  pur- 
chase expensive  American  supersonic 
aircraft,  then  the  basis  for  my  support 
for  foreign  aid  should  be  reevaluated. 

In  our  letter  to  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk,  which  20  Members  of  the  House 
signed  on  October  25.  1967,  we  termed 
the  US.  willingness  to  sell  F-5's  a  posi- 
tion which  makes  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram "largely  a  device  for  telling  devel- 


oping countries,  which  squander  their 
resources  in  an  unnecessary  arms  race, 
that  we  will  fill  in  the  holes  this  leaves 
In  their  economic  programs  with  foreim 
aid." 

In  spite  of  our  strong  representations. 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  replied  on  No-' 
vember  4  that  the  State  Department  in- 
tended  to  go  ahead  with  its  plans  to  au- 
thorize the  sale. 

No  one  is  suggesting  that  the  United 
States  Interfere  with  the  sovereignty  of 
our  Latin  American  neightwrs.  as  Secre- 
tary Rusk  and  others  maintain,  but  I 
am  concerned  that  American  aid  not  be 
used  to  underwrite  an  arms  race  among 
countries  which  can  ill  afford  it — eco- 
nomically or  politically.  These  countries 
are  perfectly  free  to  purchase  all  the 
arms  they  desire — and  to  decline  our  aid. 

This  is  the  intent  of  the  conference 
report  on  S.  1872.  In  his  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, dated  November  7.  1967.  and  just 
made  available  to  us  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  states  in  reference  to  section  620 
(s>.  "we  would  review  all  pertinent  pro- 
grams to  assure  full  compliance  with  such 
an  amendment." 

I  quote  from  section  620 (s)  : 

When  the  President  finds  that  develop- 
ment assistance  under  this  Act,  or  sales 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  are 
being  diverted  to  military  expenditures,  or 
a  recipient  or  purchasing  country  Is  divert- 
ing its  own  resources  to  unnecessary  mili- 
tary expenditures,  to  a  degree  which  ma- 
terially Interferes  with  Its  development,  the 
President  shall  terminate  such  assistance  and 
sales  until  he  Is  assured  that  such  diversion 
will  no  longer  take  place. 

The  language  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tee report,  which  refers  to  a  similar  pro- 
vision In  the  bill  as  It  passed  the  Senate, 
is  likewise  clear : 

The  amendment  is  aimed  not  only  at  aid 
recipients  who  buy  arms  from  third  coim- 
trles.  but  at  those  who  buy  from  the  United 
States — and  at  United  States  officials  who 
sell  them.  .  .  .  The  Committee  expects  that 
this  amendment  will  be  Implemented  when 
necessary  and  that  It  will  not  be  permitted 
to  become  an  Idle  paper  threat  through  dls- 
iise. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  State 
Department  has  changed  its  position  and 
has  expressed  through  the  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  its  de- 
cision to  comply  with  the  intention  of 
Congress  as  set  forth  In  section  620 (s) 
that  United  States  aid  shall  not  be  used 
to  faclUate  military  expenditures  of  this 
nature  either  directly  or  indirectly  by 
freeing  foreign  exchange. 

If  the  State  Department  fails  to  imple- 
ment this  provision  and  permits  the  sale 
of  F-5  jets  in  the  face  of  thl.'  legislative 
history,  then  it  will  surely  cause  the  dis- 
affection of  the  stanchest  supporters  of 
the  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  also  pleased  to  see 
that  S.  1872  as  it  comes  from  conference 
requires  the  termination  of  the  revolving 
fund  for  arms  sales  to  underdeveloped 
countries  as  of  June  30,  1968. 

The  bill  before  us  emphasizes  economic 
aid;  it  terminates  the  revolving  fund  for 
arms  sales;  it  makes  clear  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  diversion  of 
aid  funds  for  arms  purchases. 
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In  view  of  the  letter  irom  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  assurances  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  I  will  vote  for  the 
conference  report  on  S.  1872. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Wolff! . 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  foreign  aid 
efQciently  administered  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  American  foreign  policy. 
Properly  handled,  our  AID  program  can 
be  a  most  potent  weapon  in  our  arsenal 
of  democracy  and  is  perhaps  the  best 
phrophylaxls  that  you  could  find  to  halt 
the  spread  of  communism.  However,  I 
am  not  satisfied  with  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram as  it  is  presently  programed  or  ad- 
ministered. I  believe  a  number  of 
changes  need  to  be  made  in  the  program. 
A  case  in  point  is  a  situation  tiiat  exists 
in  Vietnam  at  the  present  time.  Re- 
cently. I  visited  Vietnam  and  while  there 
I  investigated  Information  that  was 
brought  to  this  Nation's  attention  about 
6  months  ago,  relative  to  the  sale  of 
pharmaceuticals  to  AID  recipients  In 
Vietnam.  It  was  revealed  at  that  time  a 
certain  Vietnamese  pharmacist  was 
charged  with  receiving  about  $900,000  In 
commissions  on  the  sale  of  American 
products  to  the  Vietnamese  Government 
under  our  AID  program.  These  commis- 
sions were  accumulated  over  a  period  of 
time.  After  this  information  was  con- 
firmed, proceedings  were  initiated  and  It 
was  established  that  a  number  of  phar- 
maceutical firms  in  the  United  States 
where  guilty  of  wrongdoing.  When  I 
visited  Vietnam  last  month,  I  spoke  to 
our  AID  people  there  to  learn  if  these 
firms  who  had  been  found  guilty  were 
still  doing  business  with  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment in  Vietnam.  None  of  the  per- 
sonnel at  the  mission  seemed  to  know 
whether  or  not  we  were  still  doing  busi- 
ness with  these  firms.  Finally,  after  much 
investigation,  it  was  determined  that 
AID  and  the  U.S.  Government  are  still 
"doing  business  as  usual"  with  some  of 
these  U.S.  firms. 

Upon  my  return  to  the  United  States, 
I  made  known  this  fact  to  Mr.  Grant 
during  an  interview  I  had  with  him.  I 
thiiik  it  is  disgraceful  that  we  continue 
to  do  business  with  these  firms  who  have 
been  declared  guilty  of  misdeeds. 

In  the  House  foreign  aid  bill  there  was 
a  provision  inserted  into  the  bill  that 
provided: 

Any  Individual  entity,  or  organization  par- 
ticipating In  any  transaction  financed  with 
foreign  assistance  funds  who  have  been 
found  by  the  Inspector  General.  Foreign 
Assistance,  to  have  attempted,  aided,  assisted, 
or  engaged  in  bribery  or  other  Illegal  or 
fraudulent  payments  or  credits  in  connection 
with  such  transactlonfl  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  participate  In  any  program  or 
operation  financed  under  the  Act. 

It  appears  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  objected  to  certain 
provisions  of  this  section  and  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  agreed 
that  they  would  give  further  considera- 
tion to  It  also.  It  now  appears  to  be 
dropped  completely  from  the  conference 
report.  I  think  this  Is  wTong  and  I  would 
hope  that  we  can  take  steps  immediately 
to  have  this  portion  of  the  act  reinstated 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  misdeeds 
and  also  to  prevent  these  firms  guilty  of 


wrongdoing  from  further  business  ac- 
tivities in  connection  with  Government 
programs. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Frelenghuysen ] . 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  comment  brlefiy  on  the 
colloquy  which  has  just  taken  place  with 
respect  to  section  620(s>  and  the  letter 
written  yesterday  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  It  seems  to  me  im- 
portant that  we  emphasize  the  actual 
language  of  section  620 is>  and  the  de- 
gree to  which  It  will  provide  firm  guid- 
ance to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Secretary's  letter  and  the 
language  of  section  620 (s>  do  not  mean 
that  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  mak- 
ing sales  of  military  planes  to  certain 
countries.  I  would  certainly  hope  that 
there  would  be  no  prohibition  on  such 
sales. 

If  I  may,  let  rtie  read  the  language, 
which  appears  on  page  15  of  the  confer- 
ence report.  It  reads  as  follows: 

In  furnishing  development  assistance  un- 
der this  Act.  and  in  making  sales  under  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  the  Prei=ldent 
shall  take  Into  account  ( 1 )  the  percentage  of 
the  recipient  or  purchasing  country's  budget 
which  is  devoted  to  military  purposes,  and 
( 2 )  the  degree  to  which  the  recipient  or  pxir- 
chaslng  country  is  using  its  foreign  exchange 
resources  to  acquire  military  equipment. 
When  the  President  finds  that  development 
assistance  under  this  Act.  or  sales  under  the 
.Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  are  being  di- 
verted to  military  expenditures,  or  a  recip- 
ient or  purchasing  country  Is  diverting  its 
own  resources  to  unnecessary  military  ex- 
penditures, to  a  degree  which  materially  In- 
terferes with  Its  development,  the  President 
Shall  terminate  such  assistance  and  sales 
until  he  is  assured  that  such  diversion  will  no 
longer  take  place.  No  othe'  provision  of  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  Pres- 
ident to  waive  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion- 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  language  is  a  clear 
indication  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  we  are  concerned  about  mili- 
tary purchases  and  the  degree  to  which 
resources  of  certain  countries  may  be 
unwisely  or  unnecessarily  diverted.  It  is 
not,  however,  a  prohibition.  It  does  not 
prevent  the  Executive  from  taking  action 
with  respect  to  those  sales.  If  he  feels 
it  is  In  the  national  Interest. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  also  to  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  conference  re- 
port, and  in  strong  opposition  to  the 
proposal  to  recommit  It  to  the  conference 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  indicated  in 
the  discussion  already,  the  conferees 
have  met  over  a  7-week  period  of  time. 
We  actually  met  for  only  4  of  the  7 
weeks,  but  during  that  period  of  time  we 
did  have  head-on  confrontations  over  a 
series  of  differences  between  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House  In  sup- 
port of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House, 
and  the  conferees  supporting  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  other  body. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  earnestly 
hope  at  this  stage  of  the  session,  that  we 
are  not  going  to  be  required  to  go  back 
and  seek  further  concessions  from  the 
other  body. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  it  really  should  not  be  necessary  to 
have  any  further  language  with  respect 
to  those  who  are  trading  with  North  Viet- 
nam. Section  620(n)  provides  as  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]  himself  has  already  pointed  out, 
strong  language  with  respect  to  activities 
in  that  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  read  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  language: 

No  loans,  credits,  guaranties,  or  grants  or 
other  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  or  any  other  Act.  and  no  sales  shall  be 
made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954;  to  any 
country  which  sells  or  furnishes  to  North 
Vietnam,  or  which  permits  ships  or  aircraft 
under  its  registry  to  transport  to  or  from 
North  Vietnam,  any  equipment,  materials, 
or  commodities,  so  long  as  the  regime  In 
North  Vietnam  gives  support  to  hostilities  In 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  language  should 
represent  a  sufficient  indication  of  our 
concern,  and  as  the  distiiiguished  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  pointed  out,  it  does 
give  the  Executive  some  leeway.  In  my 
opinion  this  is  entirelj-  appropriate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  gives  the  President  all 
the  leeway  in  the  world  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  business,  but  he  has  not  used  It. 
Unless  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
amendment  that  I  will  offer  In  the  re- 
committal motion  are  adopted  and  be- 
come the  law.  these  perfidious  so-called 
friends  will  continue  to  supply  those  who 
are  killing  Americans. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  foreign  aid  authorisation  bill 
for  fiscal  1968.  When  this  bill  was  orig- 
Inallj-  before  us,  the  House  decisively 
expressed  its  renewed  determination  to 
stop  free  world  ships  from  carrying  goods 
to  North  Vietnam.  This  conference  re- 
port, however,  abandons  these  efforts  and 
seeks  to  ignore  the  expressed  will  of  the 
Members  of  this  House. 

On  October  24  I  pointed  out  in  re- 
marks appearing  on  pages  29870  and 
29871  that,  according  to  the  most  re- 
cent Information  provided  me  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  this  year  there 
has  been  little  or  no  progress  in  re- 
ducing the  level  of  free  world  ship  traflflc 
to  North  Vietnam  I  have  just  been  ad- 
vised that  during  October  six  more  free 
world  vessels,  all  flying  the  British  flag, 
arrived  in  North  Vietnam  representing 
a  cargo  capability  of  43.000  tons.  This 
brings  the  total  for  the  first  10  months 
of  1987  to  63  free  world  flag  arrivals,  53 
of  which  flew  the  British  flag,  represent- 
ing a  cargo  capability  of  over  427.000 
tons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Times  of  London  car- 
ried a  story  September  25.  1967,  head- 
lined "Why  That  Red  Duster  Flutters 
at  Haiphong, '  purporting  to  explain  and 
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depreciate  the  "nature,  extent,  and 
value"  of  British  trade  with  North  Viet- 
nam, the  purpose  being  to  try  to  dis- 
credit the  recent  action  taken  by  this 
body  In  approving  an  amendment,  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Gross  I.  to  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill  prohibiting  the  buying  or  selling  of 
defense  materials  with  any  country  who 
trades  or  permits  vessels  under  its  regis- 
try to  carry  goods  to  or  from  North 
Vietnam. 

We  are  Indebted  to  the  Times  for  the 
Information  that  it  has  assembled. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that 
this  article  not  only  contains  errors  of 
fact  and  n  somewhat  less  than  profound 
understanding  of  the  legislative  situa- 
tion, but  as  well  decidedly  misses  the 
point  about  the  reprehensible  nature  of 
this  trade.  The  article  In  fact  never  docs 
«pt  around  to  really  forthrlghtly  answer- 
InK  the  question,  "Why  That  Red  Duster 
Flutters  at  Haiphong''" 

The  Times  argues  that  British  trade 
to  North  Vietnam  is  "mini.scule"  amount- 
ing, during  1966.  to  approximately  $255.- 
000  worth  of  Imports  from  and  $92,000 
worth  of  exports  to  the  Hanoi  regime. 
The  level  of  trade  during  1967  appears 
to  be  about  the  same,  it  is  reported.  In 
addition,  It  Is  nrrnird  that  no  "strategic 
goods"  are  permitted  to  be  exported  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  North  Vietnam. 
On  this  basis  It  is  concluded  that  this 
trade  is  Irrelevant  to  the  Communist  war 
effort 

In  this  regard  I  would  simply  point  out 
that  what  Is  at  Issue  here  Is  not  simply 
the  nature  and  monetary  value  of  the 
goods  in  this  trade  but  more  importantly 
the  moral  question  of  carrying  on  "busl- 
ne.ss-as-usunl"  with  a  country  whose  pol- 
icy of  aggre.s.slnn  and  subversion  pres- 
ently constitutes  the  greatest  threat  to 
international  peace  and  security,  and 
which  the  young  men  of  its  greatest 
friend  and  ally  are  dally  sacrificing  their 
lives  tj  -.Iffend  the  freedom  of  not  only 
South  Viinnam  but  in  larger  measure  of 
that  of  all  the  non-Communist  world.  If. 
I  submit,  the  British  con.sider  this  trade 
of  such  trifling  economic  Importance  they 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  eliminating  it 
entirely.  To  do  so.  they  as  much  as  con- 
cede, would  constitute  no  great  sacrifice 
on  their  part.  Why  do  they.  then,  insist 
on  continuing  this  trade?  Merely  for  a 
few  pieces  of  .silver? 

Traditional  British  concern  for  free 
trade  has  not  prevented  London  from 
urging  on  the  United  Nations  stronger 
economic  sanctions  on  Rhodesia  than  it 
applies  to  its  own  trade  with  North  Viet- 
nam. For  example,  the  Times  story  makes 
light  of  the  sale  of  25  British  cars  to 
North  Vietnam  saying  "there  have  been 
no  recent  reports  of  VIetcong  Comman- 
does raiding  South  Vietnam  In  Morris 
LOGO'S,  however,  or  even  Jaguars."  The 
U.N  sanctions,  however,  specifically  pro- 
hibit the  supplying  to  Southern  Rhodesia 
of  motor  vehicles  and  parts  or  even  the 
transporting  of  such  vehicles  or  ships 
flying  the  flag  of  the  United  NaUons 
members.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  pro- 
hibitions about  selling  automobiles  to 
Rhodesia  was  Included  In  the  U.N.  reso- 
luUon  out  of  a  fear  that  these  vehicles 
would  be  used  In  warfare.  These  sanc- 
tions were  instituted,  according  to  the 
United  NaUons  resolutions  because  "the 
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present  situation  in  Southern  Rhodesia 
constitutes  a  threat  to  international 
peace  and  security."  I  would  simply  ask 
the  British  Government,  Do  you  consider 
North  Vietnam  any  less  of  a  threat  to 
peace? 

The  Times  article  contains  another 
curious  statement.  It  says: 

Ships  under  the  British  nag  continue  to 
appear  In  reconnaissance  photographs  of  Hai- 
phong. These  vessels  are  not  registered  In 
Britain  but  m  Malta.  Cyprus,  and  Hong 
Kong. 

Now,  perhaps  it  has  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Times,  but  I  was  under  the 
decided  Impression  that  slilps  registered 
In  Malta  and  in  Cyprus  fly  the  flag  of 
their  respective  countries  rather  than  the 
British   'red  duster."  Be  that  as  It  may. 
let  us  look  at  the  facts  of  this  trade.  Dur- 
ing the  first  8  months  of  1967  a  total  of 
30  vessels  flying  free  world  flags  arrived 
In  North  Vietnam,  representing  a  cumu- 
lative deadweight  tonnage  of  333,370  Of 
these  50.  41  fiew  the  British  flag.  Tiiese 
vessels  are  owned  by  Hong  Kong  com- 
panies and  are  under  charter  to  various 
Communist  countries.  Nonetheless,  the 
fact  remains  that  they  fly  the  British 
flag   and   are   registered   in    accordance 
with  British  law.  and  for  this  reason,  are 
presumably    barred    from    transporting 
"strategic"  materials  to  North  Vietnam 
Now  let  us  look  at  this  question  of  stra- 
tegic goods  a  little  closer.  The  Times  ar- 
ticle says  that  the  British  list  of  strategic 
goods  is  "more  or  less  a  carbon  copy  of 
the  American  strategic  goods  list."  This 
IS  perhaps  true.  However,  there  is  at  least 
one  difference,  the  British  consider  only 
aviation  fuel  as  "strategic."  while  we  con- 
sider   petroleum    products    for    trucks, 
tanks,  and  other  equipment  to  be  of  stra- 
tegic Importance  as  well.  Now  during  this 
past  August  one  of  the  four  British-flag 
ships  arriving  in  North  Vietnam  was  a 
tanker  by  the  name  of  Taipienp.  It  is  not 
the  first  time  this  year  that  such  a  Brit- 
ish-flag vessel  has  been  there.  While  the 
nature  of  these  cargoes  is  classified,  one 
need  not  speculate  for  long  about  their 
contents. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  I  would  have  to 
wonder  ver>'  long  what  would  be  the  re- 
action of  the  British  Government  if  the 
Taipieng  was  headed  for  Rhodesia  with 
a  cargo  of  crude  oil.  In  the  past  the  Brit- 
ish Government  has  moved  to  Intercept 
on  the  high  seas  such  shipments  being 
carried  by  vessels  flying  the  flags  other 
than  their  own.  Yet  I  do  not  recall  any 
Instance  In  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  moved  to  halt  on  the  high  seas 
any  British-flag  ships  heading  for  Hai- 
phong, 

The  Times  article  contends  that  the 
Gross  amendment  would  "wreck  British 
defense  policy.'  That,  I  submit.  Is  not 
the  Intention  of  the  amendment.  If  the 
British  wish  to  wreck  their  defense  policy 
In  order  to  continue  Its  "minlscule"  trade 
with  North  Vietnam,  that  is  their  priv- 
ilege. It  is  Indeed  regrettable  that  the 
American  Congress  has  to  take  such  firm 
measures  to  elicit  the  kind  of  support 
from  those  from  whom  we  would  assume 
it  to  be  volunUrlly  forthcoming  Our 
Government  has  supported  the  British 
PoUcy  m  Rhodesia.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  asking  too  much  for  the  British  to 
support  the  struggle  against  Communist 
aggression  In  Vietnam  by  eliminating  all 


its  trade  with  North  Vietnam  and  by 
taking  the  necessary  steps  to  insure  that 
the  "red  duster"  will  no  longer  flutter  at 
Haiphong. 

The  Times  article  follows: 

Why    That    Rro    Duster    Phttters    at 
Haiphong 

An  amendment  to  the  United  States  For- 
eign Aid  BUI  tabled  by  Representative  How- 
ard Gross  and  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  comes  up  for  discussion  in 
the  Senate  this  week,  would  If  adopted  stop 
all  American  arms  sales  to  countries  trad- 
ing with  North  Vietnam 

The  country  that  would  be  most  seriously 
affected  is  the  United  Kingdom,  which  has 
orders  outstanding  for  American  arms  worth 
several  hundred  million  pounds,  Including 
50  F-111  swing- wing  aircraft,  hundreds  of 
Phantom  Jets,  and  missiles  for  nuclear  sub- 
marines. 

Because  the  acceptance  of  the  Gross 
lunendment  would  wreck  British  defense 
policy  (and  Inconvenience  several  powerful 
American  manufacturers)  the  News  Team 
has  Investigated  the  precise  nature,  extent 
.and  value  of  British  trade  with  Hanoi  It 
has  established  Just  what  It  Is  Congress- 
man Gross  wants  to  stop  by  means  of  a 
swinging  and  costly  embargo. 

Exports  from  Britain  to  North  Vietnam 
show  every  sign  of  breaking  all  recent  rec- 
ords this  year.  In  the  first  seven  months  of 
1967  goods  worth  i54,000  were  sold  to  the 
Hanoi  regime,  against  i;39,000  worth  im- 
ported from  there. 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  fig- 
ures for  the  whole  of  1966  were:  Imports  from 
North  Vletn.im.  £91.368:  exports  to  North 
Vietnam.  £32,634  (1965  figures;  Imports 
£119,000:    exports  £72,000). 

FIGURES     CONTRASTED 

To  put  these  figures  In  perspective.  Brit- 
ain's total  exports  to  all  countries  exceed 
£5000m.  a  year:  so  do  her  total  Imports 

Thus,  in  1966,  for  every  £1  earned  from 
exports  to  North  Vietnam,  Britain  earned 
£151,515  from  elsewhere;  and  for  every  £1 
spent  on  imports  from  North  Vietnam  Brit- 
ain spent  £55,000  elsewhere. 

There  is  nonetheless  much  disapproval  to 
be  found  in  most  American  circles  of  the  fact 
that  Britain  allows  even  this  minlscule 
amount  of  trade  to  go  on  with  North  Viet- 
nam, and  that  ships'  flying  the  "red  duster" 
are  often  seen  in  Haiphong,  principal  port 
of  North  Vietnam. 

The  British  Government's  ofUclal  attitude 
to  this  trade  Is  quite  straight-forward.  A 
Board  of  Trade  official  said:  "Applications 
for  export  licenses  are  treated  on  their 
merits." 

STRATEGIC    EMBARGO 

A  number  of  angry  Americana  have  put 
forward  the  view  that  Britain,  by  trading 
with  Hanoi  at  all,  is  assisting  the  VIetcong 
to  kill  American  troops.  In  view  of  the  small- 
nesa  of  the  figures,  this  surely  can  be  only  an 
emotion  argument  which  loses  much  of  Its 
force  In  the  face  of  a  rational  evaluation  of 
the  trade  Itself. 

Not  only  Is  the  volume  of  trade  so  small 
that  all  the  year's  Imports  and  exports  be- 
tween North  Vietnam  and  Britain  could 
hardly  fill  a  small  tramp  steamer's  holds;  It 
Is  also  specifically  subject  to  a  strict  embargo 
on  the  export  of  all  goods  definable  as 
strategic. 

The  Board  of  Trade  says  that  Its  strategic 
goods  list  applicable  to  this  trade  Is  more  or 
lees  a  carbon  copy  of  the  American  strategic 
gooda  llat. 

Apart  from  the  strategic  exports  ban.  the 
British  OoTerament'a  attitude  for  aome  time 
haa  been  to  "discourage"  shlpe  registered  In 
the  United  Kingdom  from  carrying  any 
gooda.  British  or  foreign,  to  and  from  North 
Vietnam;  a  "discouragement"  which  has 
been  ecrupulously  observed  by  Britain's  ahlp- 
ownerB,  and  possibly  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  a  ship  flying  the  British  flag  (though 
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not  from  Britain)  was  shot  up  during  a 
United  States  bombing,  strafing  raid  on 
Haiphong  in  April. 

BIGGEST    ITEM 

At  the  request  of  the  News  Team,  the 
Customs  and  Excise  statistics  office  combed 
through  tens  of  thousands  of  trade  records 
and  came  up  with  a  definitive  list  of  all  the 
tvpes  of  goods  Involved  In  Britain's  trade 
with  North  Vietnam  since  January  1,  1965. 
The  list  Is  remarkable  In  variety  and  also  Its 
Irrelevance  to  the  Communist  war  effort. 

The  biggest  export  Item  In  1965  was  £30,000 
worth  of  textile  yarn  and  thread  ("of  regen- 
Pfg^ed—artlflclal  fibers,  continuous,  not 
put  up  for  retail  sale",  to  quote  H.M.  Cus- 
toms), followed  by  £13.000  worth  of  dyeing, 
tanning  and  colouring  materials. 

Somewhat  lower  down  the  list  for  the  same 
year  is  £5  worth  of  zinc  (unwrought),  and 
lower  still  £1  worth  of  trade  catalogues.  Even 
North  Vietnam  found  a  little  money  for 
Britain's  most  famous  export — whisky,  of 
which  she  bought  948  gallons,  worth  £2,689. 
in  1965. 

In  1966,  North  Vietnam  spient  a  total  of  £5 
on  "old  clothing,  and  other  textile  articles, 
rags,  clothing,  clothing  accessories,  traveling 
rugs  and  blankets,  household  linen  and  fur- 
nishing articles,  textile  materials,  footwear 
and  headgear  .  .  .  showing  signs  of  appreci- 
able wear  and  exported  In  bulk  or  In  bales, 
sacks  or  similar  bulk  packings",  from  Britain. 

SOAP    AND    PENICILLIN 

But  she  spent  a  great  deal  more — £1.856 — 
on  "appliances,  apparatus,  accessories  and 
requisites  for  gymnastics  or  athletics  or  for 
sports.  (<l:c."— to  wit,  1,100  dozen  tennis  balls. 

The  list  of  exports  for  1966  Is  as  Innocuous 
as  that  for  1965.  except  perhaps  for  the  sale 
of  25  British  cars  and  one  lorry,  together 
worth  about  £11,500.  There  have  been  no 
recent  reports  of  VIetcong  commandoes  raid- 
ing South  Vietnam  In  Morris  1000s.  however, 
or  even  Jaguars 

Similarly,  the  £18  worth  of  soap  and  £8  In 
screws  i  metal)  In  the  returns  can  have  had 
only  a  marginal  effect  on  the  communist  war 
effort. 

It  Is  not  known  whether  Americans  oppos- 
ing this  trade  object  to  the  export  of  £1,969 
worth  of  penicillin.  £200  In  medical  Instru- 
ments, and  £31  in  adhesive  dressings. 

Ships  under  the  British  flag  continue  to 
appear  In  reconnaissance  photographs  of 
Haiphong.  These  vessels  .ire  not  registered  In 
Britain  but  In  Malta.  Cyprus  and  Hong  Kong. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  Hong- 
kong ships  are  chartered  by  agents  acting 
for  CMna.  The  Dartford.  shot  up  at  Haiphong 
on  April  25.  Is  owned  by  Peninsula  Shipping 
Co.  Ltd  .  and  managed  by  Ocean  Tramping 
Co.  Ltd.,  of  Hongkong,  where  she  Is  registered, 
according  to  details  given  In  Lloyd's  Register. 

SENATORS'    CHALLENGE 

The  bulk  of  Britain's  Imports  from  North 
Vietnam  comes  In  the  form  of  coffee,  light 
fittings,  "worked  horn,  coral  and  other  ani- 
mal carving  materials.  &c,"  and  more  than 
£26,000  worth  of  basketwork  so  far  this  year. 

Surprising  though  It  may  sound,  the  fore- 
going is  as  representative  as  any  other  selec- 
tion could  be  of  the  nature  of  British  trade 
with  North  Vietnam. 

It  Is  for  the  sake  of  this  minute  commer- 
cial activity,  the  stopping  of  which  would 
make  no  difference  either  to  Britain's  balance 
of  payments  or  Hanoi's  war  effort,  that  Con- 
gressman Gross  wants  to  call  off  several  thou- 
sand million  dollars'  worth  of  American  arms 
exports  In  the  next  decade.  Mr.  Gross,  who  Is 
68.  appears  to  want  to  use  a  Polaris  missile  to 
crack  a  nut. 

Fortunately  for  Britain.  It  appears  that 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy  and  some  other  In- 
fluential Senators  are  going  to  oppose  the 
Gross  amendment  when  It  comes  up  this 
week. 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hays]. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  asked  for 
this  additional  minute  because  I  was 
having  a  check  made  with  reference  to 
the  trade  which  has  been  carried  on 
with  North  Vietnam  by  some  of  our  allies, 
and  I  did  not  have  the  flgures  on  such 
trade  when  I  spoke  earlier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendment  which 
was  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]  purportedly  restricts  only 
those  nations  which  receive  aid.  But,  as 
I  pointed  out  earlier,  it  would  apply  to 
Great  Britain  which  Is  not  receiving  aid 
and  it  would  seriously  cripple  our  efforts 
there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  are  that  in  the 
last  3  months  on  which  we  have  flgures 
available,  there  were  15  free  world  ships 
which  called  at  North  Vietnam  ports  in 
that  period  of  time,  and  none  of  them — 
and  get  this,  in  view  of  what  the  amend- 
ment is  supposed  to  do — none  of  them 
belonged  to  a  country  receiving  aid  from 
the  United  States. 

So.  the  point  is  that  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  does  need 
further  study,  because  it  does  not  do 
what  the  gentleman  intends  it  to  do,  to 
penalize  those  countries  to  which  we  are 
extending  aid.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
handicaps,  as  I  stated  earlier,  the  United 
States  of  America  in  its  stationing  of 
troops,  and  so  forth.  Again.  I  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  Great  Britain,  really, 
is  an  innocent  party  in  this,  since  these 
ships  are  registered  in  Hong  Kong. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa;  I  must  do  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  applies  to  all  na- 
tions that  trade  with  North  Vietnam,  and 
why  all  of  this  concentration  on  the 
British?  But  if  you  want  to  emphasize 
the  British,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to 
stop  trading  with  North  Vietnam  and  the 
same  is  true  with  reference  to  any  other 
nation  which  is  receiving  aid. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Natcher  ) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  this  additional  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  again  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  that  although  these 
ships  are  registered  under  the  British 
flag,  they  are  registered  out  of  the  Brit- 
ish colony  of  Hong  Kong,  and  the  num- 
ber of  ships  involved  is  so  small  that  I 
cannot  for  the  life  of  me  believe  that 
the  gentleman  would  want  the  British, 
who  are  not  capable  of  holding  Hong 
Kong  from  the  Chinese  Communists,  If 
they  decide  to  take  it  over,  to  risk  this 
important  strategic  area  which  is  Im- 
portant to  us,  over  his  matter. 

That  is  why  I  say  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  goes  way  beyond  what  he 
said  that  he  wants  it  to  do.  I  am  willing 
to  negotiate  with  him,  and  I  am  willing 
to  give  it  further  study,  and  I  am  willing 
to  vote  for  an  amendment  which  will 


penalize  governments  getting  foreign  aid, 
but  Great  Britain  does  not. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
Great  Britain  is  not  trading  with  the 
North  Vietnamese? 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  And  what  it  is  that 
they  do  have  is  a  long-term  contract 
with  ships  that  fly  the  British  flag  over 
which  they  have  no  control? 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  correct. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Chamberlain]. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  so  far  this  year  there  have  been  63 
free-world-flag  ships  arrive  in  North 
Vietnam.  53  of  which  were  flying  the 
British  flag. 

We  can  say  all  we  want  to  about  their 
long-term  registration  with  the  Com- 
munists, but  in  the  final  analysis  the 
facts  are  that  the  British  are  renting 
their  flag  to  those  who  are  supporting  our 
enemies:  that  is  what  it  boils  down  to. 

There  have  been  10  vessels  flying 
other  than  British  flags — Cjrprus.  Malta, 
and  Italy — calling  ii  North  Vietnam  so 
far  this  year,  and  with  the  British  this 
make  a  total  of  63  free  world  ships  since 
January  1.  1967. 

Now.  if  we  go  back  the  last  2  years, 
since  June  1965  there  have  been  932  ves- 
sels, from  all  countries,  calling  at  North 
Vietnam.  I  am  told  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment that  of  these  932  vessels.  239  of 
them  have  been  free  world  ships.  This 
means  that  about  25  percent  of  all  the 
shipping  into  North  Vietnam,  since  June 
1965  has  been  under  free  world  flags.  I 
believe  it  is  time  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  put  the  world  on  notice  that  we 
are  serious  about  the  war  in  Vietnsmi 
and  that  this  shipping  has  to  stop. 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  [Mr.  G.\llagher1. 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  gets  his  figures,  but  the 
figures  I  have  indicate  that  the  number 
of  ships  trading  there  has  been  decidedly 
curtailed.  I  believe  the  gentleman  might 
just  as  well  get  as  Indignant  as  he  did 
about  Great  Britain  alwut  the  number 
of  U.S.  ships.  I  know  the  British  are  rent- 
ing their  flag,  and  we  are  renting  our 
dollars. 

How  many  ships  do  we  have  registered 
in  Panama  that  are  substantially  and 
wholly  owned  by  U.S.  investors,  and  who 
do  they  trade  with,  and  what  do  they  do? 

The  ship  that  was  wrecked  off  the 
south  coast  of  Great  Britain — and  In  my 
opinion  they  are  going  to  get  home  free — 
which  polluted  the  whole  south  coast  of 
England,  was  a  wholly  owned  U.S.  ship 
flying  a  free  world  flag.  It  did  irreparable 
damage  to  the  south  coast  of  England, 
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and  I  did  not  hear  a  single  speech  in  the 
British  Parliament  blaming  the  United 
States  for  it. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  a  sign 
of  their  immaturity  and  our  maturity,  or 
what  it  is.  but  the  facts  are  there. 

Mr  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  have  control  of 
the  time,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
does. 

Mr.  GROSS.  WiU  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  what  oil 
along  the  British  coast  has  to  do  with 
tankers  that  are  supplying  the  Com- 
munists in  North  Vietnam  who  are  killing 
Americans  by  the  thousands. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  would  say  in 
reply  to  the  gentleman  that  it  is  the  oil 
that  is  being  poured  into  this  bill  that 
matters.  The  fact  is  that  these  British- 
flag  ships  are  on  long-term  contracts, 
and  our  concept  of  the  long-term  con- 
tracts is  the  same  as  the  British.  It  is 
based  on  the  British  common  law,  and  it 
is  because  there  are  long-term  contracts 
on  British-flag  ships  out  of  Hong  Kong 
who  are  under  long-term  contract  and 
leased  to  the  Communists,  and  there  are 
a  considerable  number  of  Chinese  Com- 
munists in  Hong  Kong,  that  this  puts  the 
British  in  an  untenable  position.  But  that 
is  no  reason  why  the  United  States  should 
not  be  able  to  buy  goods  that  our  troops 
need  in  England  to  supply  our  forces  in 
NATO. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
a  question.  Can  the  gentleman  conceive 
that  in  Worid  War  II  U.S.  mihtarv  forces 
would  have  permitted  a  ship  of  any  coun- 
try to  land  supplies  in  Germany,  or  in 
any  other  nation  with  which  we  were  at 
war^ 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  we  are  not  talking  about 
Worid  War  II. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  talking  about  a 
war  in  which  more  than  100.000  Amer- 
icans have  been  killed  and  wounded. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  That  was  a  time 
when  there  were  unique  conditions 
which  were  set  as  to  the  terms  on  which 
ships  that  were  coming  to  the  United 
States  to  buy  supplies  and  there  were 
some  abuses  engaged  in  when  the  British 
were  still  under  the  Neutrality  Act.  The 
fact  is  that  the  contracts  will  not  allow 
them  to  do  anything  unless  they  are 
going  to  tear  apart  the  whole  sti-ucture 
of  the  law,  that  is.  the  established  law 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  think  a  comparable 
situation  might  be  considered  as  having 
occurred  a  decade  ago  when  Great  Brit- 
ain during  the  Suez  Canal  controversy 
was  at  war  with  Egypt.  We  not  only  sup- 
ported Egypt  in  that  situation— and  per- 
haps foolishly— but  we  required  the  Brit- 
ish to  withdraw  their  troops.  I  do  not 
recall  that  that   precipitated   a   major 
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controversy  with  this  Nation.  If  we  have 
a  friend  in  the  world  that  has  been  con- 
sistently on  balance,  our  friend,  it  is 
Great  Britain. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Let  me  say  that 
the  United  Kingdom  supports  the  United 
States  better  than  most  other  nations. 
I  repeat  that  the  United  Kingdom  sup- 
ports our  policy  in  Vietnam  far  better 
than  most  other  countries  in  the  world, 
and  that  ought  to  be  the  central  issue. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  WiU  not  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  if  the  British  Gov- 
ernment has  lost  control  of  its  own  flag 
to  the  extent  indicated  by  this  contract 
arrangement,  the  British  Government  Is 
in  rather  sad  shape? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Well,  if  that  is  the 
gentleman's  view  of  it — they  are  in  sad 
shape — but  the  fact  is  that  Great  Britain 
is  still  a  country  of  law  and  is  not  a  de- 
veloping nation.  The  law  is  well  estab- 
lished and  if  the  ships  are  on  long-term 
contracts,  there  is  not  very  much  they 
can  do  if  we  are  going  to  abide  by  the  law 
of  contracts. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  heard  the  British 
Ambassador  state  not  too  long  ago  that 
the  British -flag  trade  with  North  Viet- 
nam was  in.signlficant.  Well,  if  It  is  really 
insignificant,  I  am  sure  Great  Britain 
can  find  a  way  to  terminate  that  flag 
arrangement  so  as  to  give  us  a  little  bet- 
ter cooperation  so  far  as  Vietnam  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Certainly;  but  not 
by  burning  up  their  established  law. 
That  is  not  going  to  help  us  or  give  us 
any  assistance.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
to  look  into  this.  I  am  sure  he  will  find 
that  is  what  they  told  us — that  the  fact 
is  the  British  are  not  trading  with  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
question  has  come  up  as  to  the  figures 
and  as  to  the  nationality  of  vessels  going 
into  Haiphong.  North  Vietnam. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  did  not  i.ssue  the  correct 
figures  to  the  public,  nor  for  that  matter, 
to  certain  individual  Congressmen  who 
were   given    these   figures.    Mr.    Arthur 
Sylvester  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense   in   charge  of  public  relations 
stated  facts  on  Vietnam  that  have  been 
open  to  real  question.  It  should  have  been 
obvious  that  they  were  not  going  to  re- 
lease the  full  or  correct  figures  on  this 
shipping  phase  to  North  Vietnam,  when 
Mr.  Sylvester  insisted,  and  still  affirms 
that  the  Government  has  the  right  to  He. 
I  looked  Into  the  Haiphong  shipping 
figures  sometime  ago  and  found  two  sets 
of  Department  of  Defense  figures — one 
for  the  public  and  a  different  secret  set 
that  was  given  to  the  State  Department, 
who  gave  me  their  figure.  I  noted  at  the 
time  the  figures  supplied  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  which  he  inserted  In  the 
Congressional  Record  were  clearly  and 
palpably  not  accurate.  Our  opponents  in 
North  Vietnam  must  have  felt  the  U.S. 


Government  was  missing  a  lot  or  worse 
by  not  telling  the  whole  story,  were 
actually  deceiving  the  American  people 
on  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  fact  might  be 
that  you  might  disagree  with  the  figures 
But  the  fact  is  the  United  Kingdom  is 
not  trading  with  North  Vietnam  and  I 
think  that  that  is  what  should  be  the 
issue.  I  would  like  to  include  an  article 
from  the  Economist  dated  October  14, 
1967,  which  sets  this  question  into  Its 
proper  perspective.  It  might  help  illumi- 
nate the  issue  of  this  debate: 

ViETN.\M  Trade — Whose  Red  Duster? 
Hongkong. — The  move  to  tighten  sanctions 
on  Britain  for  allowing  British  registered 
ships  to  trade  with  North  Vietnam  Is  still 
going  through  the  mill  of  the  United  States 
Congress.  After  American  representations 
last  year,  no  more  ships  registered  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  now  trading  direct  with 
North  Vietnam,  and  the  number  of  Hongkong 
registered  ships  on  the  run  has  fallen 
steadily.  It  was  down  to  48  last  year  (from 
91  In  1964)  and  It  Is  thought  to  have  dropped 
further  since  then. 

Most  (though  not  all)   the  Hongkong  reg- 
istered ships  left  on  the  Haiphong  run  are 
effectively  owned  by  the  Peking  government 
and  these  are  likely  to  stay  in  the  business. 
There  Is  very  little  to  stop  them.  Anyone  can 
set  up  a  private  company  in  Hongkong  pro- 
vided a  born  or  naturalized  British  subject 
can   be   found   to  serve  on  the  board.  And 
since  there  are  plenty  of  Hongkong  Chinese 
who  qualify,  the  Chinese  government  has  no 
difficulty  setting  up  companies  in  the  colony. 
Among  Hongkong  shipping  companies  that 
own  or  operate  shljw  on  long-term  charter  to 
China  are  Par  East  Enterprising  Co.,  Ltd.; 
Ocean  Tramping  Co.,  Ltd  :   China  Merchant 
Steam  Navigation  Company;  Dah  Lien  Ship- 
ping   Company:    Hemisphere    Shipping   Co., 
Ltd.;    Nanyang   Steamship   and   Enterprises, 
Ltd.:  and  Peninsular  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.  Some 
of  the  directors  of  these  companies  are  also 
Involved  in  other  kinds  of  enterprise  for  the 
Peking  government,  including  banking  and 
Import  export     business.     Their    ships    are 
blacklisted    by    the    American    government 
(and   thus   disbarred  from  carrying   United 
States  government  cargoes  i .  Moreover,  many 
of  the  directors  of  these  companies  are  on 
the  United  States  Treasury's  list  of  "desig- 
nated" persons  disbarred  from  trading  with 
any  official  American  organisation.  But  al- 
though   such    sanctions    have    dissuaded    a 
number    of    shippers    from    the    Haiphong 
trade,  they  are  unlikely  to  cut  much  ice  with 
those  companies  that  are  owned  by  Peking, 
and  neither  has  the  British  government  or 
the  Hongkong  government  any  power  to  re- 
strict their  activities.  On  the  contrary,  the 
freedom  such  companies  enjoy  Is  the  quid 
pro    quo    for    Hongkong's    existence,    which 
seems  more  Important  than  the  few  goods 
carried  In  a  few  Hongkong  registered  ships 
to  North  Vietnam. 

There  is  no  lack  of  evidence  about  the 
Chinese  ties  of  some  of  the  Hongkong  reg- 
istered ships  still  trading  with  North  Viet- 
nam. For  instance,  there  is  Ocean  Tramping, 
which  owns  about  20  ships  on  long-term 
charter  to  China,  and  which  also  charters  a 
good  many  tramp  ships  for  the  Peking  gov- 
ernment. Cargo  manifests  and  loading  in- 
structions for  these  ships  come  direct  from 
Peking.  Deck  and  engine-room  crews  come 
mostly  from  the  Chinese  mainland.  The 
handful  of  British  and  Hongkong  Chinese 
officers  on  these  ships  are  attracted  by  excep- 
tional wages  plus  "war"  bonuses  on  ships 
trading  with  North  Vietnam. 

Yet  even  the  Chinese-owned  Hongkong 
registered  ships  seem  to  avoid  carrying  t-o 
Haiphong  cargoes  on  America's  strategic  em- 
bargo list  (mostly  transported  in  Russian 
and  Polish  ships).  The  Hongkong  registered 
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ships  mostly  carry  goods  less  directly  valu- 
able for  North  Vietnam's  war  effort — cement, 
concrete  reinforcing  bars,  timber,  cotton.  Ir- 
rigation pumps  and  generators.  And  very 
little  of  the  cargo  carried  even  by  these  ships, 
under  the  British  flag.  Is  British  in  origin: 
the  total  value  of  trade  between  Britain  and 
North  Vietnam  last  year  was  a  mlnlscule 
£124.000.  The  bulk  of  the  cargo  shipped  to 
North  Vietnam  by  Hongkong  registered  ves- 
sels originates  elsewhere — China  mostly. 

By  far  the  biggest  share  of  this  and  other 
cargo  for  North  Vietnam  Is  carried  in  Rus- 
sian and  Polish  ships.  But  a  good  deal  also 
goes  in  Greek,  Cyprlot  and  Maltese  vessels. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Zablocki]. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  again  call  attention  to  the 
situation  with  which  the  House  conferees 
were  faced,  so  succinctly  presented  by  the 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan],  in  his 
report.  The  House  manage -s  foimd  them- 
selves unable  to  refute  arguments  made 
by  the  Senate  conferees  in  opposition  to 
certain  provisions  of  the  House  bill.  In 
particular  the  amendments  to  the  House 
bill  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  late 
hours  during  floor  consideration  of  the 
bill.  Included  of  course  was  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  to  sec- 
tion 620<n)  of  the  act — section  301  (gi  (4) 
of    the    House    bill.    The    gentleman's 
amendment    would    have    far-reaching 
ramifications.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  other  body  raised  a  number  of 
questions  relating  to  such  issues  as  to  the 
effect  of  his  provision.  There  were  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  Senate  conferees  as 
well  on  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  which  would 
bar  captains  who  had  commanded  ships 
carrying  cargo  to  North  Vietnam  from 
entering  U.S.  ports.  The  shipping  clause 
contained  In  some  30  treaties  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party  and  whether 
or  not  the  refusal  of  a  ship's  captain  to 
obey  the  owner's  orders  with  respect  to 
visiting  Cuba  or  North  Vietnam  would 
constitute  barratry  was  raised  by  the 
conferees. 

That  is  why  we  have  on  pages  34  and 
35  of  the  conference  report  clearly  stated 
that  these  amendments  including  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
would  have  far-reaching  consequences 
and  justify  more  consideration. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  will  instruct  in  the  re- 
commital  motion  that  his  amendment  to 
section  620  (n)  and  the  proposal  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  to 
suspend  the  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment for  Poland  be  reinstated.  The  Sen- 
ate conferees  were  adamant  In  their 
position  on  these  proposals.  It  would  be 
useless  to  pursue  the  matter  further. 
Therefore,  I  do  hope  that  the  recommital 
motion  will  not  prevail. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  expired. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  voting 
continued  foreign  aid  giveaway  when  our 
country  has  a  terrible  debt  and  Is  oper- 
ating In  the  red  by  nearly  $30  billion 
for  this  fiscal  year  alone.  Is  an  abuse 
of  the  responsibility  of  representation 
in  this  Congress.  There  Is  no  Justifica- 
tion at  this  time  for  taking  money  from 
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our  citizens  in  taxes  and  then  giving  it 
away  to  foreign  governments  while  we 
go  further  into  debt  at  home. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  entitled 
to  protection,  not  to  continued  reckless 
profligacy  urged  to  be  needed  as  some 
kind  of  foreign  policy.  If  we  continue  to 
undermine  our  currency  we  destroy  our 
strength  to  deter  and  defend  against  ag- 
gression in  the  world,  nor  can  we  be  an 
effective  ally. 

Our  foreign  aid  program  ought  to  end 
all  giveaways  until  our  budget  is  in  bal- 
ance and  then  only  to  the  extent  that  it 
is  in  balance.  The  concept  of  foreign 
aid  funding  on  a  giveaway  basis  ought 
to  be  ended  permanently  as  a  part  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy. 

What  should  replace  it  is  an  intelligent 
program  of  loans  on  a  selective  basis, 
demanding  appropriate  collateral  from 
an  applicant  nation.  This  can  be  done 
either  by  AID  or  by  an  agency  set  up 
as  an  international  bank. 

In  the  meantime,  by  way  of  example, 
I  would  point  out  that  there  is  about  $1.4 
billion  in  the  present  bill  of  actual  give- 
away, whether  it  is  for  military  or  eco- 
nomic aid  makes  little  difference.  In 
addition  to  this  there  is  about  $700  mil- 
lion in  loans  that  are  not  really  loans  at 
all  but  are  handouts  deceiving  the 
people  with  promises  to  repay  that  for 
the  most  part  will  never  be  honored.  For 
that  matter,  in  some  Instances  can 
never  be  honored,  and  this  is  known 
when  these  spurious  loans  are  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  on  earth  are  we 
building  roads  and  schools  and  bridges 
and  dams — or  to  use  the  language  of  the 
more  extreme  examples,  buying  yachts, 
paving  streets,  and  so  forth— in  foreign 
lands  when  we  need  these  things  at 
home?  It  just  does  not  make  sense. 

If  a  coimtry  wants  these  things  and 
wants  dollars  with  which  to  build  them 
or  procirre  them,  let  us  lend  them  to 
that  country  with  appropriate  security. 
No  country  in  the  world  has  any  security 
to  offer.  Iceland  has  fishing  rights.  South 
Africa  has  diamonds.  Indonesia  has  tin, 
Brazil  has  rubber  and  coffee.  If  they 
want  doU's  let  them  borrow  them  with 
an  appropriate  pledge  of  adequate  se- 
curity, which  will  become  our  property 
if  they  fail  to  repay  their  borrowings. 

Giveaway  foreign  aid  is  contrary  to 
the  best  interest  of  this  Nation  no  matter 
how  many  hearts  may  bleed  or  State 
Department  palates  tremble  with  diplo- 
matic palsy.  The  voters  of  this  country 
want  this  foolishness  ended  and  now. 
not  next  year  nor  the  year  after.  The  feel- 
ing is  strong  in  revulsion  against  this 
continued  giveaway,  across  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  serious  prospects  facing  the 
world  today  is  the  looming  threat  of  a 
renewed  arms  race. 

This  urge  to  newer,  more  destructive, 
and  more  expensive  weapons  is  seen  In 
its  most  tragic  form  in  the  several 
lesser  developed  nations  where  proposed 
military  purchases  threaten  to  deprive 
the  people  of  these  coimtries  of  desper- 
ately needed  social  and  economic  prog- 
ress. 

Where  per  capita  Income  Is  only  a  few 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  most  of  the  peo- 


ple are  living  at  the  bare  subsistence 
level.  Governments  of  these  countries 
are  able  to  command  only  very  limited 
resources  from  their  meager  economies. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  purchase 
of  expensive  sophisticated  weapons  Is 
a  most  difficult  burden.  In  fact  the  bur- 
den is  so  heavy  and  the  resources  so 
scarce,  that  milltarj'  expenditures  neces- 
sarily reduce  the  resources  available  for 
improving  agriculture,  industry,  hous- 
ing, health  care,  or  the  myriad  other 
necessarj'  items  wh'ch  goverrmients  are 
called  on  to  provide. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  United  States 
should  not  be  contributing  to  the  arms 
race  in  these  Impoverished  countries.  We 
should  not  be  helping  to  take  resources 
from  the  urgent  tasks  of  reform  and 
economic  betterment.  We  should  not  be 
adding  to  the  strain  on  small  budgets 
which  even  without  militarj-  expendi- 
tures are  not  capable  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  their  people. 

Thus  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States 
should  not  be  selling  F-5  aircraft  to  a 
certain  well  known  Latin  American 
country. 

Therefore  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  gratified 
to  learn  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
recognized  the  strong  opposition  of  this 
body  to  the  sale  of  F-5  aircraft  to  Peru 
and  the  sale  of  other  imneeded  and  ex- 
pensive weapons  to  other  countries  re- 
ceiving our  economic  aid. 

Under  the  circumstances.  I  am  pleased 
to  cast  my  vote  today  for  the  conference 
foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMrr 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Natchbr).  Is  the  gentleman  opposed  to 
the  conference  report? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gross  moves  to  recommit  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bill  (S.  1872)  to  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  with  instructions  to  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  Insist 
on  that  pwrtlon  of  the  language  of  section 
30l(gM4i  of  the  House  amendment  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"Notwithstanding  section  640  of  this  Act, 
no  defense  articles  or  defense  services  shall 
be  acquired  from,  or  provided  to,  any  such 
country  by  any  means  under  this  or  any 
other  Act.  Nothing  in  this  or  any  other  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  President 
to  waive  the  provisions  of  this  subsection." 

And  also  to  insist  on  that  part  which  reads 
as  follows: 

"Sbc.  304.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"  '(c)  The  application  of  section  231(b)  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  as  added 
by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  Is  hereby 
suspended  with  respect  to  the  products  of 
Poland  Imported  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection.  Such  suspension  shall 
continue — 

" '  (1 )  until  the  date  designated  by  the 
President  by  Executive  order  (for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  112  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  19S4)  as  the  date  of  the  termination 
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of    combatant    activities    In    Vietnam    and 
waters  adjacent  thereto;  or 

"  (21  until  the  President  determines  that 
Poland  Is  no  longer  supplying  to  Nortli  Viet- 
nam any  Items  which  are,  for  the  the  pur- 
poses of  title  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  As- 
sistance Control  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
arms,  ammunition,  or  Implements  of  war. 
and  he  reports  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  he  has 
received  assurances  satisfactory  to  him  that 
the  supplying  of  such  items  to  North  Viet- 
nam will  not  be  renewed  by  Poland; 

whichever  first  occurs.'  " 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  196,  nays  200,  not  voting  36, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  3741 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Adair 

Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ash  brook 
Ashmore 
Ay  res 
Baring 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Belts 
Eevin 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burton,  Ctah 
Bush 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen. 

Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Corb«tt 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Denney 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edwards.  La. 
Eech 

Eshleman 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Feighan 
Findley 
Pino 
Fisher 


YEAS— 196 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Puqua 

Qallflanakis 

Gardner 

Gathings 

Goodling 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Haley 

Hall 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Henderson 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  N  C. 
King,  N.Y. 
Kleppe 
Kornegay 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Laird 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Uoyd 
Long,  La. 
Lukens 
McClory 
McClure 
McCuUoch 
McDade 
McDonald. 

Mich. 
McMillan 
Marsh 
Martin 
May 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnshall 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Morton 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Konskl 


O'Neal.  Ga. 

Passman 

Poage 

Poff 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price.  Tex. 

QuiUen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rar:ck 

Reld,  ni. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shnver 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Vander  Jagt 

Waiggonner 

Walker 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalley 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Williams.  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Zlon 

Zwacb 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
.Ashley 
Aspinall 
Barrett 
Bates 
Bsnprham 
Bl.itnlk 
Bo.ugs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cahlll 
Carey 
Celler 
Clark 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Culver 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delar.ey 
Dellenback 
Dent 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dow 
Dulski 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Ellberg 
Evans.  Colo. 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Fascell 
Flood 
Fole> 
Ford. 

WllUam  D. 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 


NAYS— 200 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gude 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hardy 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

Kirwan 

Kluczynski 

Kupferman 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Long,  Md 

McCarthy 

McEwen 

McFall 

MacGregor 

Ma?hen 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Minish 

Mink 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Mor.se.  Mass 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy,  NY. 

Nedzl 


Nix 

O'Hara,  111 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen 

Ottinger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

rhilbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Price,  ni. 

Pryor 

Pucirskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Rees 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Scheuer 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vigor!  to 

Waldle 

Whalen 

White 

Wldnall 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolflf 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOXING — 36 


Anderson.  III. 

Annunzlo 

Broomfleld 

Button 

Collier 

Derwinski 

Dole 

Edward-s.  Ala. 

Erlenborn 

Everett 

Fountain 

Hagan 

Halleck 


Hanna 

Hubert 

Herlong 

Hosmer 

Jones.  Mo. 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathlas.  Md. 
M  Uer.  Calif. 
O'Neill,  Mass. 
Pelly 
Pettis 


Resnick 

St.  Onge 

Slkes 

Smith.  Calif. 

Stratton 

Teague.  Tex. 

Utt 

Wampler 

Watts 

Williams.  Miss. 

Willis 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr  Hubert  for.  with  Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massa- 
chusetts :igalnst. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  for,  with  Mr. 
Annunzlo  against. 

Mr.  Sikes  for.  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of 
Massachusetts  against. 

Mr.  Hagan  for.  with  Mr.  Hanna  against. 

Mr.  Fountain  for.  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of 
Maryland  against. 

Mr.  Collier  for,  with  Mr.  Button  against. 


Mr.  Utt  for.  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr.  Smith  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Resnick  against. 

Mr.  Dole  for.  with  Mr.  Broomfleld  against. 

Mr.  Mathlas  of  Californl.i  for.  with  Mr.  St. 
Onge  against. 

Mr.  Pelly  for,  with  Mr.  Miller  of  California 
against. 

Mr.  Herlong  for.  with  Mr.  WUUs  against. 

Until  fuither  notice: 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Pettis. 
Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Hilleck. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts 
changed  her  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  ZION  changed  his  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  QUIE  changed  his  vote  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

Mr.  LEGGETT  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  GETTYS  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  WHITE  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  WOLFF  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  MORTON  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  205,  nays  188,  not  voting  39, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  3751 
YEAS— 205 


.^dams 

Dlggs 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Addabbo 

Dingell 

Heckler.  Mass 

Albert 

Donohue 

Helstoskl 

Anderson, 

Downing 

Hicks 

Tenn. 

Dulski 

Hoimeld 

Arends 

Dwyer 

Holland 

Ashley 

Eckhardt 

Horton 

Aspinall 

Edmondson 

Howard 

Ayres 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Irwin 

Barrett 

Ellberg 

Jacobs 

Bates 

Erlenborn 

Joelson 

Bell 

Esch 

Johnson.  Calif 

Blester 

Evans.  Colo. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Bingham 

Fallon 

Karsten 

Blatnlk 

Farbsteln 

Karth 

Boggs 

Fascell 

Kastenmeler 

Boiling 

Feighan 

Kazen 

Bolton 

Flood 

Kee 

Brademas 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Keith 

Brasco 

Ford. 

Kelly 

Brooks 

William  D. 

King.  Calif. 

Brotzman 

Fraser 

Kirwan 

Burke,  Mass. 

Frellnghuysen 

Kluczynski 

Burton,  Calif. 

Frledel 

Kupferman 

Bush 

Pulton,  Pa 

Kyros 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Leggett 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Gallagher 

Lloyd 

Cabell 

Oarmatz 

McCarthy 

Cahlll 

Olalmo 

McDade 

Carey 

Gibbons 

McFall 

Celler 

Gilbert 

MacGregor 

Clark 

Gonzalez 

Machen 

Cleveland 

Gray 

Madden 

Cohelan 

Green.  Oreg. 

Mahon 

Conable 

Green.  Pa. 

Mallllard 

Conte 

Griffiths 

Matsunaga 

Corbett 

Gude 

Mayne 

Corman 

Halpern 

Minish 

Culver 

Hamilton 

Mink 

Daddarlo 

Hanley 

Monagan 

Daniels 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Moorhead 

Dawson 

Hardy 

Morgan 

Delaney 

Hathaway 

Morse,  Mass. 

Dellenback 

Hawkins 

Moss 

Dent 

Hays 

Multer 
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Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nedzl 

.\lx 

O'Hara.  El. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen 

Ottinger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

PerlUns 

Phllbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Price,  Dl. 

Pucinsld 

Purcell 

Qule 

Railsback 

Rees 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Fihodes.  Pa. 

.^bbltt 

Abernethy 

.Adair 

.Andrews.  Ala. 

.Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

-Ash  brook 

Ashmore 

Barlijg 

Battin 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Berry 

Belts 

Bevill 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Bow 

Bray 

Brinkley 

Brock 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N.C, 

Broyhlll,  Va, 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burleson 

Burton.  Utah 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
DonH 

Clawson.  Del 

Colmer 

Conyers 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Denney 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Edwards.  La. 

Eshleman 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Findley 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Foley 

Fuqua 

Galiflanakis 

Gardner 


Roberts 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roseiithal 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Steed 

Sullivan 

NAYS— 188 

Gathings 

Gettys 

Goodling 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Haley 

Hall 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Henderson 
Hull 
Hunyate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  N.C. 
King,  N.Y. 
Kleppe 
Kornegay 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Laird 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lukens 
McClory 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McMillan 
Marsh 
Martin 
May 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 

Montgomery 
Moore 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 


Taft 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Waldie 

Whalen 

White 

Wldnall 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 


O'Konskl 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Passman 

Poage 

Poff 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor 

QuUlen 

Randall 

Rarick 

Reld,  111. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalley 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zlon 

Zwach 
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Anderson,  m. 

Annunzlo 

Boland 

Broomfleld 

Button 

Collier 

Derwinski 

Dole 

Dow 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Everett 

Fountain 

Goodell 

Hagan 


Halleck 

Hanna 

Hubert 

Herlong 

Hosmer 

Jones,  Mo. 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Mathlas.  Calif. 
Mathlas.  Md. 
Meeds 

Miller.  Calif. 
O'Neill.  Mass. 
Pelly 


Pettis 

Resnick 

St.  Onge 

Slkes 

Smith.  Calif. 

Stratton 

Teague,  Tex. 

Utt 

Wampler 

Watts 

Williams.  Miss. 

Willis 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Annunzlo  for.  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Foun- 
tain against. 

Mr.  Boland  for,  with  Mr.  Slkes  against. 

Mr.  Hanna  for,  with  Mr.  Hagan  against. 

Mr.  Resnick  for,  with  Mr.  Willis  against. 

Mr,  St.  Onge  for.  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Smith 
of  California  against. 

Mr.  Stratton  for,  with  Mr.  Collier  against. 

Mr.  Broomfleld  for,  with  Mr.  Dole  against. 

Mr.  Mathlas  of  Maryland  for,  with  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Alabama  against. 

Mr.  Button  for,  with  Mr.  Herlong  against. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Pettis  against. 

Mr.  Goodell  for.  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Il- 
linois against. 

Mr.  Dow  for,  with  Mr.  Wampler  against. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  for,  with 
Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  against. 

Mr.  Meeds  for,  with  Mr.  Watts  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  confer- 
ence report  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  if  he  could  give  Members  any  in- 
dication or  guidelines  concerning  the 
program  for  the  rest  of  the  week  includ- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram and  the  possibility  of  business  on 
Friday. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield  to 
Hie  to  reply  to  this  Inquiry? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  be- 
gin now  the  reconsideration  of  the  OEO 
bill.  Tomorrow  we  have  to  consider  a 
conference  report.  I  think  It  is  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  public  works  appro- 
priation bill  which  will  be  the  first  order 
of  business  tomorrow.  Then  we  will  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  the  OEO 
bill. 

It  is  our  purpose,  and  the  distinguished 
gentleman  and  I  have  discussed  this 
matter,    and    discussed     it    with     the 


Speaker,  that  if  we  do  not  finish  the  pov- 
erty bill  by  tomorow  evening  to  put  over 
further  consideration  of  that  bill  until 
Monday  next. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  think  one  of  the 
critical  questions  being  asked  is  whether 
we  are  going  to  reach  a  point  tomorrow 
or  today,  when  we  have  finished  the 
general  debate,  and  will  start  reading 
the  bill  for  amendment.  It  would  appear 
that  with  the  two  conference  reports, 
one  which  we  have  completed,  and  an- 
other one  before  us,  and  with  almost  3 
hours  of  general  debate,  if  we  are  going 
to  do  that  we  are  going  into  the  evening 
hours  and  It  would  help  a  great  deal  if 
the  Members  could  have  some  concept 
as  to  whether  you  plan  to  start  reading 
the  bill  for  amendments. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  not  in  a  position  at 
this  hour  to  advise  the  gentleman  as  to 
when  we  are  going  to  start  reading  the 
bill  for  amendment.  But,  of  course,  the 
leadership  will  be  governed  this  evening 
by  the  leadership  of  the  committee  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Is  there  any  particulsur 
concept  at  this  point  as  to  when  the  com- 
mittee will  rise  today? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  should  say  that  we 
should  rise  at  a  normal  hour  today.  But 
I  am  making  that  statement  on  my  own 
responsibility. 

I  am  going  to  confer  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  distinguished  ranking  Member 
and  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  the  distinguished  Speaker 
with  reference  to  that.  But  I  see  no  rea- 
son not  to  make  it  just  a  normal  day — 
and  I  say  that,  as  I  said,  speaking  for 
myself. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

HJl.  8569.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H JR.  8569)  entitled  "An  act  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Coliunbia  and  other 
activities  chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part 
against  the  revenues  of  said  District  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Holland.  Mr.  Pkoxmire,  Mr.  Yaeborough, 
Mr.  Spong,  Mr.  Hruska,  and  Mr.  Javits 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 
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ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITY   AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2388 >  to  provide 
an  Improved  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
to  authorize  funds  for  the  continued  op- 
eration of  economic  opportunity  pro- 
grams, to  authorize  an  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  2388,  with 
Mr.  Rodney  of  New  York  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  When  the 
Committee  rose  on  yesterday,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  PERKtNs]  had  1  hour  and  40  min- 
utes remaining,  and  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  fMr.  Ayres]  had 
1  hour  and  11  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson!. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jer.sey  Mr 
Chairman,  I  am  enthusiastically  in  fa- 
vor of  the  entire  program,  but  I  .shall 
address  myself  in  particular  to  title  VIII 
of  the  bill  at  this  moment.  Subsequently 
I  shall  have  an  amendment  relating  to 
section  406  which  would  as.sign  respon- 
sibilities which.  In  my  judgment,  prop- 
erly belong  to  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, back  to  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  Vin  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  as  presented  to 
the  House  in  this  bill,  amends.  Improves, 
and  strengthens  one  of  the  strongest  and 
least  controversial  parts  of  the  entire 
poverty  effort — the  VISTA  program. 

As  In  the  Peace  Corps,  which  is  prob- 
ably the  most  widely  praised  part  of  all 
our  Nation's  efforts  abroad,  so  in  the 
VISTA  program,  the  basic  willingness  of 
Americans  to  ask  what  they  can  do  for 
their  fellow  human  beings,  has  been 
demonstrated  from  one  end  of  this  Na- 
tion to  another.  Americans  of  all  ages,  of 
all  walks  of  life,  have  left  the  comfort  of 
their  homes,  the  security  of  their  class- 
rooms or  their  retirement  cottages  and 
have  gone  where  they  had  to  go.  where 
their  compassion  and  their  need  to  sene 
have  Insisted  they  go. 

I  say  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  because,  in 
a  sense  I  agree  with  those  who  contend 
that  the  VISTA  volunteers  are  not  truly 
volunteers.  The  VISTA  worker  who  has 
gone  to  live  in  a  slum  or  on  an  Indian 
reservation,  or  In  an  Appalachian  val- 
ley or  an  Eskimo  village,  is  not  moved  by 
his  own  whims.  He  is  not  doing  this  for 
kicks,  Mr.  Chriimian.  He  has  been 
drafted  by  an  authority  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal — he  has  been  forced 
into  this  kind  of  work  by  his  own 
conscience,  the  most  difficult  force  any 


of  us  can  ever  have  to  resist.  Paul  Claudel 
tells  us : 

Youth  Is  made  for  heroism,  not  for  pleas- 
ure 

The  quiet,  unglamorous  heroism  of  the 
VISTA  volunteer  is  the  final  and  irre- 
futable answer  to  those  who  would  try 
to  persuade  us  that  this  generation  of 
young  Americans  are  a  bunch  of  irre- 
sponsible, self-serving  beatniks.  The  hip- 
pie may  get  the  headlines,  the  New  Left 
may  get  the  television  coverage,  but  the 
young  people— and  not  only  the  young 
but  the  middle-aged  and  the  elderly  peo- 
ple, too,  Mr.  Chairman — are  far  better 
represented  by  the  VISTA  volunteer  than 
by  the  Dupont  Circle  dropouts. 

Let  us  take  a  look,  Mr.  Chairman  at 
some  of  the  VISTA  volunteers; 

In  Delray  Beach,  Fla.,  21-vear-old  Jim 
Hall  of  Everett.  Wash.,  has  organized  a 
tutoring  program  for  the  children  of 
migratory  farmworkers.  He  has  re- 
cruited something  like  300  education 
majors  at  Florida  Atlantic  University 
who  work  as  tutors  in  10  migrant  camps, 
at  no  expense  to  the  taxpayers.  Al- 
though Jim  Hall  has  completed  his 
VISTA  ser\ice,  the  tutoring  project  re- 
mains a  part  of  the  curriculum  at  Flor- 
ida Atlantic. 

Fletcher  Low,  a  73-year-old  former 
college  professor,  once  a  pitcher  for  the 
Boston  Braves  and  very  recently  a  Re- 
publican member  of  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Legislature,  is  tutoring  Job  Corps- 
men  at  Tremont  Job  Corps  Center  In 
Townsend,  Term.,  in  math  and  English. 

Jim  Raybum,  of  Charlotte.  N.C.,  is 
24  years  old.  He  was  assigned  to  work 
in  Houston,  Tex.,  in  an  area  known  as 
the  Bottom.  To  prosperous,  bustling 
Houston,  the  Bottom  was  the  home  of 
800  apathetic  poor  Mexican-Americans 
and  Negroes,  The  population  has  not 
changed  that  much  since  Jim  Rayburn 
came  there,  but  apathy  has  fled. 

Jim  was  one  of  the  chief  Influences  in 
founding  the  People's  Civic  Club,  a 
neighborhood  group  which  is  working  to 
improve  the  neighborhood.  The  club  ob- 
tained playground  equipment,  collected 
food  for  the  neighborhood's  neediest 
residents  at  Christmas,  and  sponsored  a 
clean-up  campaign. 

Last  January,  Mayor  Louie  Welch  of 
Houston  announced  "Project  Partner," 
in  which  the  city  and  the  Civic  Club  are 
working  together  to  help  the  people  of 
the  Bottom  do  for  themselves  what  needs 
to  be  done.  Mayor  Welch's  assistant 
gives  VISTA  great  credit  for  bringing 
the  partners  together.  Jim  may  hail  from 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  in 
this  case,  once  again,  the  name  Rayburn 
stands  for  service  to  the  State  of  Texas 
and  to  America. 

Arlene  Isaacson,  of  Beverly.  Mass..  has 
been  working  with  the  Valley  Migrant 
League  in  West  Stayton,  Oreg.  With 
other  VISTA  volunteers.  Arlene  per- 
suaded the  Marion  County  Health  Asso- 
ciation to  hire  two  doctors  for  a  free 
clinic  for  crop  pickers,  many  of  whom 
had  never  seen  a  doctor  before  in  their 
lives.  The  clinic,  financed  under  the  Mi- 
grant Health  Act,  has  provided  medical 
services  for  hundreds  of  migrant  workers. 


Not  content  with  this,  Arlene  and  her 
fellow  volunteers  also  persuaded  optom- 
etry students  at  Pacific  University  to  pro- 
vide eye  examinations  for  an  entire  mi- 
grant camp.  When  many  children  and 
adults  in  the  camp  were  found  to  be  in 
need  of  glasses,  the  volunteers  found 
them  for  a  nominal  fee. 

Dr.  Catherine  Nutterville,  of  Roseburg, 
Oreg.,  is  working  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  teach  young  slum  dwellers 
their  rights  and  their  responsibilities 
under  the  law.  Dr.  Nutterville,  a  retired 
teacher  and  clinical  psychologist,  at  the 
age  of  79  has  begun  a  new  career  of 
bringing  her  knowledge  and  abilities  to 
the  service  of  her  fellow  men,  and  our 
neighbors  in  this  Capital  City. 

There  are  others,  Mr.  Chairman.  There 
are  a  long  list  of  Americans,  young  and 
old,  from  rich  homes,  from  middle-class 
homes,  and  yes,  some  from  the  poor  com- 
munities as  well,  who  have  answered  the 
call  to  service  which  VISTA  has  ex- 
tended. 

A  great  grandson  of  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  the  son  of  a  Member  of 
this  body,  the  daughter  of  one  and  the 
niece  of  another  Republican  Senator,  the 
son  of  a  member  of  President  Eisenhow- 
er's cabinet,  the  nephew  of  a  prominent 
Republican  Governor — these  are  some  of 
the  young  people  from  famous  Ameri- 
can families  w'ho  have  gone  into  VISTA. 
There  is  an  interesting  footnote  on  this, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  not  named  these 
volunteers,  not  because  their  parents  are 
not  proud  of  them,  indeed  they  are,  but 
because  these  volunteers,  In  so  many 
cases,  have  Eisked  that  their  family  con- 
nections not  be  publicized  simply  because 
they  want  to  do  what  they  are  doing  and 
make  the  contribution  they  are  making, 
on  the  strength  of  their  own  ability  and 
dedication. 

These  kids  are  not  publicity  seekers  or 
thrill  seekers.  They  are  not,  I  reiterate. 
VISTA  volunteers  because  it  is  fashion- 
able. They  are  in  this  service  because 
their  conscience  demands  it. 

These  are  the  men  and  women  who 
have  answered  the  challenge  to  service 
in  the  VISTA  program.  Their  country  is 
in  their  debt. 

I  do  not  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  will  be  many  amendments  offered 
to  title  VIII,  the  VISTA  sections  of  this 
bill.  The  bill  before  us  makes  some 
amendments  to  existing  law,  and  makes 
them  with  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
both  majority  and  minority  members  of 
the  committee. 

The  major  changes  are  to  be  found  in 
part  B  of  the  title,  which  expands  VIS- 
TA's  authority  to  mobilize  auxiliary, 
part-time  and  special  volunteers,  either 
working  part  of  each  day.  or  for  short 
periods  of  full-time  service,  and  working 
for  the  most  part  in  or  near  the  com- 
munities of  which  they  are  residents. 
This  is  not  a  new  concept,  but  this  year's 
bill  gives  it  a  firmer  legislative  base. 

Our  colleagues  on  the  minority  side, 
and  particularly  the  able  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  claim,  and  indeed 
deserve,  great  credit  for  the  major  part 
they  have  played  in  the  furthering  of  this 
concept.  Not  every  American  whose  con- 
science demands  from  him  a  contribu- 
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tion  to  the  war  on  poverty  is  able  to  leave 
his  home  for  a  year.  But  there  are  dark 
corners  of  our  society  In  every  city,  in 
every  State,  within  walking  distance  of 
every  well-kept  suburb.  The  home  town 
VISTA  concept  is  one  which  will  enable 
us  to  tap  this  rich  vein  of  sacrifice  that 
underlies  the  American  character  In  even 
greater  profusion  than  we  have  done  with 
the  full-time  volunteer  program  thus 
far. 

The  volunteers  themselves  are  an  Im- 
pressive tribute  to  the  program.  But  let 
us  look.  also,  at  the  Impact  which  VISTA 
has  had  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
In  West  Virginia.  VISTA  volunteers 
working  with  a  statewide  mental  health 
program  have  saved  the  State  and  the 
taxpayers  of  the  State,  an  estimated 
$486,000  by  working  with  mental  hospi- 
tals and  in  communities.  That  figure,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  the  Informed  estimate  of 
Dr.  H.  Mitchell  Bateman,  director  of 
the  West  Virginia  Department  of  Mental 
Health,  and  it  was  made  last  June  10.  In 
this  letter  in  which  he  set  forth  this  esti- 
mate. Dr.  Bateman  said: 

A  most  significant  result  of  VISTA  serv- 
ice In  the  Department  of  Mental  Health 
In  West  Virginia  Is  that  we  are  now  planning 
a  three-year  program  to  recruit  and  train 
local  workers  from  the  poverty  level  who  will 
be  employed  to  render  the  same  kinds  of 
ser\1ces  VISTA's  give  today. 

In  VISTA'S  rural  Santa  Clara  project, 
in  California,  it  is  reliably  estimated  that 
VISTA  workers  have  generated  a  direct 
benefit  to  the  commimity  of  $1.8  million. 

In  New  Hampshire,  33  VISTA  volun- 
teers have  spent  29,500  hours  and 
reached  16,000  people — 80  percent  of 
whom  have  become  active  participants 
in  such  activities  as  Headstart.  Upward 
Bound,  NYC,  Senior  Citizens'  Clubs,  and 
the  like.  To  the  net  income  in  New 
Hampshire,  $243,600  annually  has  been 
added. 

In  Arizona,  2,000  migrant  children 
have  been  enrolled  In  'VISTA  preschool 
programs. 

In  Pittsburgh,  VISTA  has  assisted 
5,000  residents  of  a  poverty  area  in  estab- 
lishing a  credit  union. 

In  Texas.  11.000  seasonal  workers  have 
been  interviewed  by  'VISTA  volunteers. 
5.000  TB  examinations  administered,  and 
600  children  given  care  in  VISTA- 
manned  clinics. 

In  California.  2,000  youths  and  adults 
participate  in  100  VISTA-run  recreation 
programs. 

A  Las  Vegas  slum  now  boasts  a  5,000 
volume  library  established  by  'VISTA  vol- 
unteers. 

In  North  Carolina,  more  than  1,000 
children  participated  in  summer-long 
tutorial  programs  organized  by  'VISTA  In 
six  communities.  The  average  dally  at- 
tendance at  these  programs  was  661  chil- 
dren, and  the  tutoring  was  offered  by  496 
North  Carolinians  who  offered  their  time 
to  the  'VISTA-organlzed  project  without 
cost.  This  project's  total  cost  added  up  to 
72  cents  per  child  per  day. 

The  States  of  California,  Maryland, 
Penrisylvania  and  Florida  have  "VISTA 
ball  bond  projects.  In  which  volunteers 
undertook  the  hea'vy  case  load  of  Inter- 
viewing prisoners.  It  Is  estimated  that 


these  four  projects  alone  saved  these 
States  in  excess  of  $2  million. 

I  could  go  on  like  this.  I  could  mention 
VISTA  programs  in  49  of  the  50  States, 
and  in  every  State,  I  could  quote  from 
citizens  and  public  oflQcials  who  will 
praise  VISTA  to  the  skies. 

Let  me  quote  just  a  few.  The  Governor 
of  North  Carolina,  Hon.  Dan  K.  Moore, 
says: 

The  contribution  being  made  by  VISTA 
Volunteers  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
is  deeply  appreciated. 

The  Governor  of  Montana.  Hon.  Tim 
Babcock : 

I  do  hereby  salute  these  unselfish  Volun- 
teers In  Service  to  America. 

The  mayor  of  Richmond.  Va.,  Hon 
Morrill  M.Crowe: 

In  recognition  of  the  sacrificial  work  and 
inspirational  leadership  of  VISTA,  I  urge  the 
citizens  of  Richmond  to  catch  the  idealism 
of  these  gifted  and  dedicated  people,  to  co- 
operate with  them  In  their  noble  endeavors 
to  ser\-e  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate. 

The  mayor  of  Davenport,  Iowa.  Hon. 
John  H.  Jebens : 

The  efforts  of  individuals  who  live  and 
work  with  the  poor  Is  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  combating  poverty. 

The  mayor  of  Detroit,  Hon.  Jerome 

Cavanagh : 

The  potential  inherent  in  the  Volunteers  In 
Service  to  America  program  certainly  was 
realized  in  Detroit  following  our  recent  riot 

Even  before  the  rioting  had  ended,  some 
of  the  almost  200  VISTA  workers  assigned 
to  Detroit  began  arriving. 

During  the  emergency,  the  volunteers 
helped  in  practically  all  phases  of  recovery. 
They  assisted  in  emergency  food  distribution. 
They  helped  with  the  basic  clean-up  neces- 
sary throughout  the  Inner  city.  They  drove 
trucks  removing  rubble  from  the  Inner  city 
and  bringing  emergency  supplies  back  into 
the  troubled  area.  They  helped  with  legal 
services  provided  those  Involved  In  the  rioting 
and  assisted  the  courts  in  the  processing  of 
cases  arising  from  the  disturbance.  They  gave 
emergency  assistance  at  Detroit  General  Hos- 
pital where  most  riot  Injury  cases  were  taken. 
And  they  formed  a  large  part  of  the  post-riot 
Rat  Patrol,  mixing  and  placing  rat  poison  in 
areas  of  widespread  destruction  where  the 
danger  of  rats  had  increased. 

One  of  the  most  Important  post-riot  tasks 
was  handled  almost  exclusively  by  the  VISTA 
workers.  This  was  a  door-to-door  census  of 
the  riot  area  in  an  attempt  to  Identify  vic- 
tims of  the  riot  and  their  problems.  TTils  in- 
formation was  organized  by  Detroit's 
Community  Action  Agency,  the  Mayor's  Com- 
mittee for  Human  Resources  Development 
(HRD) ,  which  sent  Its  workers  to  assist  those 
persons  in  need. 

The  volunteers  were  hard-working,  ener- 
getic, dedicated  and,  without  exception,  they 
were  a  credit  to  their  program. 

Again  I  thank  you  and  each  of  the  volun- 
teers who  helped. 

One  further  observation,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. In  this  Congress  In  particular,  cost 
and  cost  effectiveness  is  a  major  consid- 
eration whenever  we  take  up  a  bill.  On  no 
program  has  the  question  of  cost  been 
more  persistently,  and,  indeed  more 
properly,  raised  than  on  the  poverty 
program. 

"VISTA'S  record  In  this  respect  has  been 
a  proud  one.  Over  the  past  3  years,  there 
has  been  a  steady  reduction  In  the  per 


unit  cost  of  recruiting,  training,  and  sup- 
;:3rting  a  VISTA  volunteer  in  the  field. 

In  1966,  the  per  unit  cost — the  entire 
VISTA  budget  divided  by  the  yearend 
volunteer  strength — was  $8,520.  In  1967, 
the  per  unit  cost  was  reduced  to  $6,995, 
an  18  percent  reduction.  And  In  1968,  the 
per  unit  cost  is  expected  to  go  down  by 
another  10  percent  to  $6,288. 

In  my  judgment  $6,288  is  a  very  small 
price  tu  pay  for  the  kind  of  service  the 
people  of  this  Nation  receive  from  a 
VISTA  volunteer.  By  way  of  compari- 
son, we  might  examine  what  it  really 
costs  to  employ  and  backstop  a  teacher 
or  a  social  worker. 

The  OflBce  of  Education  advises  that 
the  average  teachers'  salary  is  $6,820 
per  year  for  9  months  service.  But  to 
recruit,  to  train,  to  pay  the  administra- 
tive backup  experise  that  the  hiring  of 
one  teacher  commits  a  community  to, 
costs  an  additional  $5,000.  In  one  large 
Western  city,  which  is  justly  proud  of 
its  educational  system,  the  per  unit  cost 
of  a  school  teacher.  If  calculated  the 
same  way  I  have  just  calculated  the  per 
unit  cost  of  a  VISTA  volunteer,  would 
be  $14,000  for  9  months  service — ^more 
than  twice  what  It  costs  for  the  12 
months'  service  of  a  volunteer. 

If  we  want  to  turn  to  professional  social 
workers,  the  average  salary  is  $8,200  per 
year.  Adding  in  the  other  costs,  the  per 
unit  cost  of  professional  social  work  is 
$12,240  per  year — not  quite  twice  the 
cost  of  a  '\nSTA  volunteer. 

I  do  not  say  this  to  downgrade  teach- 
ers or  social  workers  or  indicate  that  I 
think  they  are  overpaid.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  think  there  is  no  competent 
teacher  in  this  country  who  is,  or  even 
could  be  paid  adequately  for  the  in- 
credibly important  task  we  give  them. 
And  few  if  any  are  adequately  paid  even 
by  the  normal  standards  of  the  market 
place.  I  point  to  these  contrasts  simply 
to  suggest  what  a  fantastic  bargain  you 
and  I  and  every  American  taxpayer  is 
getting  when  we  invest  $6,200  In  a  VISTA 
volunteer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  'VISTA  program 
hardly  needs  defense  on  this  fioor.  In  ev- 
ery part  of  this  country,  it  has  fervent 
defenders.  It  has  advocates  and  eager 
customers  among  the  Nation's  mayors 
and  Governors.  It  has  the  support  of  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  of  conserva- 
tives and  liberals.  It  is  defended,  if  de- 
fense is  needed — let  me  say  rather,  Mr. 
Chairman,  It  is  exempted — by  the  best 
of  America's  yoimg  people. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Ux.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  DellenbackI. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  respected  colleague  from  Oregon  yes- 
terday stated  that  many  of  our  people 
are  caught  in  the  eye  of  a  social  hurri- 
cane. My  only  quarrel  with  her  state- 
ment Is  that  It  falls  short  of  recognizing 
the  breadth  of  America's  present  predic- 
ament. All  of  America  lies  in  the  path 
of  the  devastating  winds  that  have  be- 
gim  to  blow — I  have  no  fear  whether 
America  will  survive  the  blasts  that  are 
beginning  to  blow.  But  I  do  fear  for  the 
changes  that  we  will  find  when  the  winds 
abate — for  the  destruction  that  will  have 
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been  wrought,  not  just  to  property,  but 
to  the  relationships  between  Americans. 
And  if  we  do  not  somehow  reach  the 
winds  at  their  source — if  we  do  not,  while 
we  still  can,  separate  and  divert  and 
calm  the  winds  of  unequal  education  and 
insuflBcient  job  opportunities  and  inade- 
quate housing  that  blow  on  much  of 
America,  these  winds  will  converge  and 
join  together.  And  all  of  us,  whatever 
our  politics  and  whatever  the  color  of 
our  skin  and  whatever  the  level  of  our 
education  or  the  size  of  oiu-  bank  ac- 
counts, all  of  us  will  be  in  the  path  of 
the  resulting  blast  and  will  be  injured— 
perhaps  not  fatally,  but  certainly  seri- 
ously. 

The   Economic   Opportunity   Act   was 
not  conceived  as  a  panacea  for  all  of 
America's  ills — even  for  all  of  the  ills  of 
the  poor.  It  was  originally  intended  as 
an  act  to  create  exactly  what  its  name 
implies — economic  opportunities  for  the 
poor.  It  was  not  intended  as  a  shotgun,  to 
reach  with  inadequate  aid  and  insuflB- 
clent  force  all  of  America's  social  prob- 
lems.  It   was  intended  as  a  rifle  that 
would  zero  in  on  the  target  of  lack  of 
jobs  for  the  poor  and  try  to  strike  that 
target  with  adequate  aid  and  sufficient 
force  to  have  a  real  effect.  It  has  failed 
to  do  so  in  large  part  because  the  original 
purpose  of  the  act  has  been  lost  in  a 
broad-scale  dream  that,  perhaps  under- 
standably, sought  to  make  of  the  act  a 
different  caliber  weapon  than  the  blue- 
prints called  for  it  to  be  and  .sought  to 
change  its  target,  and  ended  by  render- 
ing it  ineffective  to  do  even  that  which  it 
was  capable  of  doing  really  well. 

If  you  listened  to  certain  of  those  who 
spoke  during  debate  yesterday,  you  would 
think  tl-;at  on  one  side  were  the  forces  of 
good  attacking  the  causes  of  poverty, 
and  on  the  other  side  the  forces  of  evil 
attacking  the  war  en  poverty.  That 
obviously  is  not  true. 

Both  sides  agree  there  is  a  problem. 
The  real  question  is  whether  all  of  the 
present  laws  expensive.  Ineffective  pro- 
grams are  going  to  be  continued  as  is.  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  succeed  in  mak- 
ing some  meaningful  and  badly  needed 
improvements  in  applicable  present  law. 
The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gib- 
bons] yesterday  indicated  that  there 
were  at  issue  before  us  only  two  ques- 
tions— one.  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
authorized,  and  two,  the  so-called  Green 
amendment.  These  are  points  at  issue, 
but  they  involve  only  two  of  the  changes 
which  we  feel  should  be  made  in  the  bill 
before  us. 

In  addition,  we  propose  a  number  of 
other  amendments  which  will  serve  to 
improve  and  redirect  the  aim  of  the  pov- 
erty program.  They  include: 

First.  A  material  increase  in  involve- 
ment of  all  aspects  of  our  free  enterprise 
economy 

Second.  A  reduction  In  Federal  fund 
appropriations,  coupled  with  change  in 
application  of  such  funds  to  serve  as 
seed  money  so  that  total  funds  devoted 
to  restructured  programs  will  Increase. 
Third.  An  increase  In  State  involve- 
ment, both  in  planning  and  In  imple- 
mentation. 

Fourth.  A  restructuring  of  community 
action  programs  to  place  Increased  em- 
phasis on  jobs  and  improved  training 
therefor  for  people  who  want  to  work. 
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Fifth.  A  phasing  over  of  Job  Corps  Into 
vocational  education,  including  residen- 
tial centers,  with  resulting  drastic  reduc- 
tion In  unit  costs. 

Sixth.  A  transfer  of  basic  responsibility 
for  educational  programs  like  Headstart 
to  the  Department  of  HEW,  with  reten- 
tion of  parent  involvement  and  of  tie  to 
local  community. 

Seventh.  A  restructuring  of  community 
action  agency  boards  to  retain  involve- 
ment of  the  poor  and  to  increase  Involve- 
ment of  local  government.  Industry, 
labor,  and  community  agencies. 

Eighth.    An    elimination    of    political 
activities  by  community  action  agencies. 
Ninth.  Some  allocation  of  funds  be- 
tween programs  for  urban  poor  and  pro- 
grams for  rural  poor. 

Tenth.  The  creation  of  a  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  to  the  President. 

Eleventh.  The  creation  of  a  military 
career  training  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  discussion 
yesterday  by  members  of  the  committee 
of  the  so-called  Green  amendment,  to 
sections  210  and  211.  May  I  just  in  pass- 
ing comment  briefly  on  a  couple  of  the 
aspects  thereof.  May  I  comment  on  two 
of  the  impacts  In  the  city  of  New  York 
that  would  arise  from  this  particular 
amendment.  One,  the  51-person  limit  on 
community  action  boards  would  seri- 
ously cripple  some  of  the  15  community 
action  agencies  that  have  already  been 
established  in  that  city. 

Second,  the  flat  requirement  for  one- 
third  public  ofiBcial  membership  on  each 
of  these  boards  will,  again,  serve  to  seri- 
ously cripple  most  of  these  boards  in 
New  York  City  w^hlch  have  already  been 
established. 

In  addition,  this  amendment  proposes 
control  of  the  community  action  agen- 
cies by  local  officials.  The  program  which 
we  propose  would  provide  for  Increased 
involvement  of  local  officials,  but  without 
absolute  control  on  the  part  of  local 
officials. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us  who  sat 
through  the  committee  hearings  on  this 
particular  measure  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  witness  after  witness  after  witness 
testified  that  one  of  the  great  advantages 
that  came  from  the  OEO  was  innovation. 
And  it  is  our  deep  concern  that  if  there 
be  not  only  involvement  of  local  officials, 
but  if  active  control  of  community  action 
be  handed  over  to  local  officials,  we  will 
be  destroying,  or  going  a  long  way  toward 
destroying,  this  innovation  which  has 
been  so  effective  up  until  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  supposed  bypassing  feature  of 
the  Green  amendment.  At  the  proper 
time  when  we  can  go  into  the  details  of 
this  amendment.  I  propose  that  we  ex- 
amine very  carefully  the  particular  pro- 
visions of  sections  210  '&)  and  <d>.  The 
question  should  be  raised  as  to  what 
would  happen  if  a  State  had  submitted 
a  plan  and  it  had  been  approved  and  re- 
viewed, and  that  State  refused  or  faUed 
to  move  forward  under  that  plan.  What 
then  would  happen  insofar  as  bypassing 
this  particular  State  is  concerned? 

Permit  me  to  say  this,  as  I  draw  toward 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  The  re- 
structuring of  community  action  pro- 
vided for  in  the  opportunity  crusade  Is 
more  than  a  change  of  language. 


We  are  here  talking  about  basically 
redirecting  this  program  in  the  direc- 
tion of  jobs.  We  have  Inserted  a  provl- 
slon  for  the  creation  of  job  opportunity 
boards:  we  have  inserted  a  provision  for 
the  creation  of  an  Independent  Youth 
Corps;  we  have  provided  that  there  must 
be  a  certain  percentage  of  the  money  in- 
volved in  community  action  devoted  not 
to  peripheral  problems,  but  zeroed  in 
upon  the  primary  purpose  of  jobs,  job 
training,  and  job  placement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  Imperative  that 
the  Congress  not  only  be  aware  that 
there  are  special  problems  faced  by  both 
the  urban  poor  and  the  rural  poor  in 
America,  but  that  the  Congress  also 
demonstrate  its  capacity  and  deep  desire 
to  propose  soundly  conceived  programs 
in  order  to  help  in  the  elimination  of  the 
problems  which  cause  such  poverty.  We 
seek  support  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
as  we  attempt  In  amendments  here  on 
the  floor  to  correct  the  weaknesses  and 
unprove  the  effectiveness  of  this  phase  of 
our  national  struggle  with  the  problems 
of  our  disadvantaged. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  IMr.  Olsen]. 
Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
over  4,000  Volunteers  in  Service  to  Amer- 
ica living  in  poverty  neighborhoods 
around  the  country.  On  October  23  those 
VISTA  volunteers  were  issued  their  last 
paycheck.  That  paycheck,  a  very  meager 
one.  pays  for  their  food  and  their  rent. 
Unless  Congress  acts,  they  will  receive 
no  more  money. 

We  see  today  a  situation  where  the 
very  people  who  were  to  help  America's 
poor  must  now  be  helped  by  those  same 
poor.  Across  the  country,  VISTA's  are 
being  taken  in  by  the  people  in  the 
neighborhoods  they  serve.  They  are  being 
provided  with  food  and  lodging  by  the 
very  people  they  were  sent  to  help." 

The  VISTA's  have  not  left  those 
neighborhoods.  Hundreds  of  telegrams 
and  letters  have  affirmed  their  desire  to 
remain  where  they  are  to  continue  to 
work  for  the  poor.  I  my.self  received  a 
letter  from  a  79-year-old  woman  who 
until  recently  was  a  'VISTA  volunteer. 
Dr  Catherine  Nutterville  spent  her  life 
working  in  teaching  and  in  clinical 
psychology.  She  chose  not  to  retire  but 
to  volunteer  her  services  to  help  others. 
While  assigned  to  the  neighborhood  legal 
services  project  here  in  the  District,  she 
prepared  a  booklet  entitled  "How  To 
Make  Rights  and  Responsibilities  Mean- 
ingful to  the  Poor." 

The  book  contains  programs  which  will 
teach  slum  children  their  legal  and 
human  rights.  It  also  teaches  them  their 
responsibilities  to  the  law.  The  ideas  in 
that  booklet  were  used  in  a  program  for 
sixth-grade  students  at  the  Nichols  Ele- 
mentary school  in  the  spring  of  1966. 
The  program  was  so  successful  that  it 
was  expanded  to  include  six  additional 
schools  in  the  District. 

The  services  of  people  like  Dr.  Nut- 
tervlUe  are  valuable  to  our  country.  And 
yet  today  those  people  must  rely  on  the 
goodwill  of  their  neighbors  to  survive.  I 
would  like  to  read  you  the  letter  that  Dr. 
Nutterville  sent  to  me.  It  shows  how  peo- 
ple who  have  dedicated  their  service  to 
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our  country  feel  about  that  service  being 
lightly  thrown  away: 

NEIGHBORHOOD  LEGAL  SEKVICKS  PROJECT, 

Washington,  D.C.,  November  7. 1967. 
Hon.  Arnold  Olsen, 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington.  B.C. 

DEAR  Arnold  :  I  am  deeply  distressed  about 
the  status  of  the  VISTA  workers  In  Wash- 
ington. As  you  know,  for  two  years  I  was 
one  of  them.  I  cannot  be  comfortable  know- 
ing that  those  VISTA  workers  are  cut  off 
from  their  very  meager  living  allowances. 

All  of  them  are  from  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  do  not  have  the  security 
of  depending  either  upon  relatives  or 
friends  in  a  crisis  where  their  very  existence 
is  challenged. 

My  first  reaction  this  morning  was  to  at- 
tempt to  call  one  of  them  and  aek  her  to 
consider  my  meager  apartment  her  home 
during  this  crisis;  this  would  be  only  a 
■drop-ln-the-bucket."  My  next  Idea  was  to 
start  a  fund  that  would  meet.  In  part,  this 
immediate  crisis.  That  I  may  still  do.  I 
have  an  appointment  tomorrow  that  may 
bring  about  plans  for  such  a  "passing  of  the 
hat." 

I  am  dismayed  that  these  volunteers  who 
have  come  Into  this  program  seriously  dedi- 
cated to  the  needs  of  the  poor  should  find 
themselves  In  such  a  position  as  that  de- 
scribed In  the  morning  Washington  Post.  I 
am  sure  that  the  American  people  will  not 
accede  to  such  treatment  of  the  VISTA 
Volunteers. 

I  am  talcing  this  drastic  method  of  get- 
ting  this    message    to    you    Immediately.    I 
shall  not  go  Into  detail  but  you  will  know 
by  the  time  you  read  It  what  I  have  done. 
I  shall  be  in  my  office  all  of  this  after- 
noon and  If  there  is  any  message  you  wish 
to  convey  to  me   do   not  hesitate   to   have 
someone  call  me.  I  know  that  you  are  "in 
session"  now. 
With  my  fullest  confidence.  I  am  always. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Catherine  Nutterville, 
VolunteeTs    In    Service    To    America. 
Veteran  1965-67. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
iMr.  Daniels]. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  2388.  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1967.  As  all  of  my  col- 
leagues know,  I  have  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  war  on  poverty  because  I 
felt  in  my  heart  that  it  was  good  for  this 
Nation.  It  is  for  this  same  reason  that  I 
have  voted  in  this  House  for  programs 
which  benefited  parts  of  this  Nation  far 
removed  from  the  14ih  Congressional 
District  of  New  Jersey.  Today,  however, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  career  I  take 
this  floor  to  plead  with  my  colleagues  to 
aid  my  friends  and  neighbors  in  my  na- 
tive Jersey  City,  where  I  have  lived  for 
all  of  my  59  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  has  read  the  lead  edi- 
torial In  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  entitled  "The  War  Against  the 
Poverty  War." 

I  think  that  this  editorial  points  out 
the  desperate  situation  in  Jersey  City 
where  CANDO,  our  community  action 
program,  Is  now  totally  out  of  funds.  As 
the  editorial  points  out,  by  Thanksgiv- 
ing some  35  other  community  action 
programs  will  be  In  the  same  shape  as 
we  are  In  Jersey  City. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  poverty  program 
is  going  on  in  Jersey  City  with  anti- 
poverty  workers  continuing  in  the  jobs 


because  they  believe  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States — because  they  believe 
that  this  great  House  will  do  its  duty 
to  America's  poor.  The  poor  in  Jersey 
City  do  not  believe  that  this  House  will 
be  blind  to  their  needs.  I  hope  that  their 
faith  and  the  hopes  of  the  10,000  fami- 
lies in  Jersey  City  are  not  going  to  be 
dashed  on  the  shoals  of  partisan  poli- 
tics and  indifference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  is  not 
perfect — no  program  ever  enacted  was 
or  can  be  perfect — but  It  is,  despite  any 
shortcomings,  a  good  program  and  it  is 
one  which  has  performed  notable  work, 
not  just  In  Jersey  City,  but  all  over  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  and  throughout 
each  of  these  United  States. 

Through  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity we  have  served  more  than  a 
quarter  million  persons  in  my  own  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  give  you 
some  of  the  impact  this  program  has  had 
in  New  Jersey.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, each  of  New  Jersey's  21  counties 
have  community  action  programs.  Six 
counties  have  VISTA  volunteer  pro- 
grams. Three  counties  have  Job  Corps 
camps.  Nineteen  counties  have  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  programs.  All  of 
our  counties  had  Headstart  programs 
during  the  summers  of  1965,  1966,  and 
1967.  Nineteen  counties  had  aduk  basic 
education  programs.  Seven  counties  have 
work  experience  projects.  Five  counties 
have  small  business  loan  programs.  Sev- 
enteen counties  have  rural  loan  pro- 
grams. 

New  Jersey  has  a  vital  share  In  this 
program,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that 
we  are  in  the  upper  quarter  of  the  States 
in  terms  of  per  capita  income.  Our  State 
is  unique  in  that  we  have  both  great 
pockets  of  wealth  and  areas  where  dis- 
mal poverty  is  a  fact  of  life.  Every  Mem- 
ber has  had  impressed  upon  him  just 
how  bad  conditions  can  be  in  the  pock- 
ets of  poverty  which  exist  within  the 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  from  my  own 
personal  experience  that  our  antipoverty 
efforts  in  New  Jersey  are  reaching  the 
poor  and  the  disadvantaged.  I  know  also 
it  is  a  great  spurt  of  help  and  encourage- 
ment to  many  who  have  been  deprived  of 
the  good  things  of  this  life  becaiise  of 
prejudice,  lack  of  opportunity,  or  unfa- 
miliarity  with  the  English  language.  I 
am  now  making  my  appeal  to  those 
Members  of  this  House  who  may  have 
honest  doubts  about  this  program  but 
who  will  look  at  this  program  objectively. 
I  can  assure  each  of  you  that  this  pro- 
gram is  vitally  needed  in  our  great  urban 
areas.  I  cannot  urge  upon  you  too 
strongly  the  need  to  support  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Hawkins]. 

Mr.  HA"WKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is 
not  a  pleasant  feeling  to  oppose  the 
majority  views  of  my  committee  which 
has  labored  faithfully  and  diligently  to 
recommend  a  bill  which  mi?ht  be  both 
workable  and  approvable.  In  two  areas, 
however,  serious  changes  have  been  made 
which,  while  not  improving  the  chances 
for  final  passage,  would  wipe  out  great 
gains  we  have  made  In  the  war  against 
poverty.   These   are   referred   to   as   the 


Qreen  amendment  on  community  action 
structures,  and  the  Gibbons  amendment 
to  require  20-percent  non-Federal  finan- 
cial participation,  one-half  of  which 
mu:t  be  in  cash. 

The  Green  amendment  wipes  out  in- 
volvement of  the  poor  in  policymaking; 
the  Gibbor*s  amendment  eliminates  them 
in  program  operation.  With  such  friendly 
amendments  little  room  is  left  for  bad 
ones  except  In  reducing  the  already 
inadequate  authorized  appropriations. 
Such  amendments  will  lengthen  the  sea- 
sons of  the  long  hot  summers. 

The  Green  amendment  seeks  in  an 
antipoverty  bill  not  to  improve  the  po- 
sition of  the  poor  but  to  protect  elected 
officials  who  themselves  are  not  seeking 
such  protection. 

First,  the  Green  amendment  changes 
selection  of  representatives  of  the  poor 
by  the  residents  of  poverty  areas — page 
89  of  the  report — to  their  selection  by 
elected  officials  although  the  language 
vaguely  makes  reference  to  "democratic 
selection  procedures" — page  174,  S.  2388. 

Already  the  poor  have  been  too  long 
deceived  for  us  not  to  clearly  spell  out 
precisely  what  they  may  expect.  If  we 
do  not  Intend  for  them  to  name  their  own 
representatives,  let  us  not  delude  them 
into  believing  so  while  making  them  sub- 
servient at  the  same  time  to  elected 
officials. 

Second,  the  Green  amendment — 
section  211  (c,  page  175,  S.  2388 — goes 
far  beyond  the  official  community  action 
governing  board  In  requiring  that  even 
community  boards  or  councils  that  ad- 
vise on  policy  or  administration  of  pro- 
grams shall  also  include  one- third  public 
officials.  For  public  officials  already  over- 
worked this  might  well  become  known 
as  the  tired  blood  amendment.  Policy- 
wise  it  is  an  invasion  of  the  autonomous 
and  indigenous  character  that  should  re- 
main with  community  groups  seeking 
self-help  and  self-determination. 

The  Green  amendment  also  violates 
sound  public  policy  on  separation  of  leg- 
islative and  administrative  duties.  Busy 
and  sincere  public  officials  might  better 
leave  to  others  membership  on  anti- 
poverty  boards.  Politically  they  would  be 
wise  to  do  so. 

The  October  31  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  carried  an  article  entitled  "U.S. 
Riots  Blamed  on  Cities."  The  article  in- 
dicated that  the  Presidential  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders  in  its  interim  re- 
port expected  about  January  1,  1968, 
•will  put  primary  emphasis  on  realin- 
ing  and  improving  municipal  govern- 
ment" as  a  result  of  its  findings  that 
"the  lack  of  responsiveness  of  most  city 
administrations  to  the  problems  of  ghet- 
to residents"  weis  a  major  cause  for  last 
summer's  "riots." 

I  do  not  believe  local  goverrunent  alone 
should  be  blamed  but  if  these  disorders 
in  107  cities  last  summer  were  caused  to 
anj'  substantial  extent  by  the  reaction 
"of  an  alienated  community  to  unre- 
sponsive city  government,"  then  we 
should  carefully  reevaluate  the  role  of 
cities  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  before  changing  the  law  In  a  way 
that  may  further  alienate  the  poor  from 
their  elected  officials. 

Poverty  is  a  critical  national  problem 
which  demands  something  more  than  the 
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ceisual  attention  of  local  governments 
that  out  of  necessity  often  subordinate 
problems  affecting  the  poor  to  other  In- 
terests backed  by  strongly  organized 
groups.  Hopefully,  such  cities  as  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  and  Pittsburgh  have  done  an 
excellent  job. 

But  most  of  our  cities  are  already  over- 
burdened with  noise,  growth,  congestion, 
pollution,  crime,  tax,  and  school  prob- 
lems. Operating  an  antipoverty  program 
is  a  full-time  activity  of  Its  own  that  de- 
mands something  more  than  overbur- 
dened cities  can  now  provide  in  time  and 
leadership. 

Perhaps  this  is  why  the  cities  them- 
selves did  not  seek  this  new  agency  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Green  amendment 
even  though  they  had  available  over  26 
days  of  public  hearings.  Actually  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  opposed  "requir- 
ing local  CAP'S  being  either  units  of  gov- 
ernment or  private  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions." In  other  words,  they  want  the 
flexibility  of  existing  law  so  that  they  can 
move  ahead  with  programs  already  de- 
veloped by  broadly  based  community  ac- 
tion agencies. 

It  seems  that  local  public  ofBclals  are 
wiser  than  are  we  In  resisting  a  restruc- 
turing at  this  time  that  will  not  only  re- 
sult In  confusion  and  delays  but  which 
also  are  likely  to  produce  reactions  of 
social  disorders  and  even  more  violence. 

The  amendment  referred  to  follows : 

Amendment  to  S.  2388  offered  by  Mr.  Haw- 
kins: Beginning  with  line  5  on  page  171, 
strike  out  everything  down  through  line  9 
on  page  172.  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"COMMtrNITT  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

"Skc.  210.  (a)  A  'community  action  pro- 
gram' Is  a  program  which — 

"(1)  mobilizes  and  utilizes  In  an  attack 
on  poverty  resources,  public  or  private,  of 
any  community; 

"(2)  provides  services,  asslsunce,  and  oth- 
er activities  of  sufficient  scope  and  size  to 
give  promise  of  progress  toward  elimination 
of  poverty  or  a  cause  or  causes  of  poverty 
through  developing  employment  opportuni- 
ties, Improving  human  performance,  motiva- 
tion, and  productivity,  or  bettering  the  con- 
ditions under  which  people  Uve.  learn,  and 
work; 

"(3)  Is  developed,  conducted,  and  admin- 
istered with  maximum  feasible  pau-tlclpatlon 
of  residents  of  the  areas  and  members  of  the 
group  served;  and 

"(4)  Is  conducted,  administered,  or  coor- 
dinated by  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  (other  than  a  political  party)  or  a 
combination  thereof  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  a  community  action  agency') . 

On  page  173.  strike  out  lines  4  through 
17  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"id)(l)  The  Director  shall  not  approve 
or  continue  to  fund  a  community  action 
program  which  Is  conducted,  administered, 
or  coordinated  by  a  board  which  contains 
representatives  of  various  geographical 
areas  In  the  community  unless  such  rep- 
resentatives are  required  to  Uve  in  the  area 
they  represent. 

"(3)  The  Director  shall  not  approve,  or 
continue  to  fund  a  community  action  pro- 
gram which  Is  conducted,  administered,  or 
coordinated  by  a  board  on  which  repre- 
sentatives of  the  poor  do  not  comprise  at 
least  one-third  of  the  membership.  The 
representatives  of  the  poor  shall  be  selected 
by  the  residents  In  areas  of  concentration 
of  poverty,  with  special  emphasis  on  par- 
ticipation by  the  residents  of  the  area  who 
are  poor.  In  communities  where  substan- 


tial numbers  of  the  poor  reside  outside  of 
areas  of  concentration  of  poverty,  provi- 
sion shall  be  made  for  selection  of  rep- 
resentatives of  such  poor  through  a  process, 
such  as  neighborhood  meetings.  In  which 
the  poor  participate  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible degree" 

Beginning  with  line  1  on  page  174.  strike 
out  everything  down  through  line  15  on 
page  176. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  must  bear  constantly  In  mind.  I  be- 
lieve, during  these  deliberations,  that 
this  Nation  Is  facing  its  most  serious  do- 
mestic crisis  since  the  Civil  War.  It  is  a 
crisis  that,  more  than  hot  summers  and 
cities  in  turmoil,  Involves  rights  and  op- 
portunities of  30  million  Americans  too 
long  deferred. 

Any  cutback  in  funds  below  the  S2  bil- 
lion request  of  the  OEO  would  attest  to 
the  poverty  of  this  House's  commitment. 
It  would  break  faith  and  it  would  dash  a 
solemn  commitment  and  a  solemn  prom- 
ise made  to  America's  poor;  our  defense- 
less, disadvantaged,  and  poverty  ravaged. 
Rather  than  making  coherent  progress 
toward  solving  their  consuming  prob- 
lems, our  cities"  plight  daily  grows  more 
grave.  The  fact  Is  that  our  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  up  for  the  second  consecu- 
tive month  and  that  more  than  8  mil- 
lion wage  earners  are  employed  at  jobs 
that  do  not  maximize  their  earning  po- 
tential—If they  are  employed  at  all. 
There  are  still,  and  I  repeat.  30  million 
Americans  living  in  poverty — and  data 
released  last  week  by  the  President  in- 
dicates that  the  percentage  of  those  non- 
white  slum  families  with  Incomes  below 
the  poverty  level  has  remained  constant 
at  about  36  percent  over  the  last  6  years. 
In  New  York  City,  however,  that  per- 
centage increased  from  28  percent  In 
1960  to  35  percent  today. 

Clearly,  our  principal  need  is  for  more 
job  opportunities — employment  of  per- 
manence and  substance,  based  on  mean- 
ingful on-the-job  training  programs  that 
not  only  upgrade  skills  but,  as  well, 
Identify  potential,  so  that  an  individual 
may  climb  the  ladder  of  increased  skills 
until  he  is  realizing  the  full  measure  of 
that  potential.  The  significance  of  this 
need  is  made  even  more  poignant — lest 
there  be  any  doubt — by  figures  just  re- 
leased by  the  Department  of  Labor  which 
Indicate  that  in  September  and  October 
there  was  a  decline  of  88.000  in  the  num- 
ber of  jobs  available  and  yet  an  increa.se 
of  300.000  in  the  number  of  those  actively 
seeking  work. 

Our  urgent  task  Is  to  bring  these  fig- 
ures more  nearly  into  balance  and  to 
reach  those  now  without  those  necessary 
skills  and  without  hope. 

The  poverty  program  has  made  prog- 
ress In  a  number  of  areas — and  has  the 
potential  and  the  creativity  of  approach, 
given  improvement,  to  make  further 
strides. 

We  must  not  subject  to  destructive  de- 
bate the  already  totally  inadequate  au- 
thorization for  this  program.  Nor  can  we 
give  serious  consideration  to  amend- 
ments that  may  well  cripple  the  opera- 
tion of  this  program.  A  spirit  of  Innova- 


tion and  a  capacity  for  creativity  has 
characterized  several  of  the  endeavors 
undertaken  through  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram, and  we  must  permit  these  to  go 
forward : 

Headstart  has  changed  the  future  for 
more  than  2  million  yoimgsters. 

The  legal  services  program  has  assured 
the  poor  the  right  to  equal  justice  which 
more  fortunate  Americans  have  so  long 
enjoyed. 

Neighborhood  health  centers  have 
helped  to  break  the  vicious  cycle  of  poor 
health  and  poverty  for  residents  of  35 
low-Income  areas. 

Upward  Bound  has  opened  the  doors 
of  a  higher  education  to  some  27,000 
young  men  and  women  whose  potential 
might  not  otherwise  have  been  recog- 
nized and  encouraged. 

The  700  neighborhood  centers  estab- 
lished by  community  action  agencies  as  a 
multiservice  unit  have  brought  a  large 
reservoir  of  heretofore  untapped  man- 
power and  services  to  bear  on  the  total 
needs  of  Individuals  and  families. 

The  Follow  Through  program,  which 
seeks  to  provide  services  of  the  type  of- 
fered In  Headstart  programs  to  young- 
sters who  have  moved  on  to  kindergarten 
and  first  grade,  is  now  underway  on  an 
experimental  basis  for  some  190.000  chil- 
dren, and  holds  promise  as  a  meaningful 
addition  to  the  regular  curriculum  of 
educationally  deprived  children  in  public 
schools. 

Also,  we  should  recall  that  there  are 
over  300.000  Americans  today  providing 
at  least  1  day  a  week  In  support  of  anti- 
poverty  efforts.  We  should  not  forget 
that  the  conscience  of  America  has  been 
tapped  and  has  been  touched,  and  we 
should  support  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  commit- 
tee amendments  in  the  bill  right  now 
that  may  well  do  incalculable  damage  to 
the  antipoverty  program,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  successful  enterprises  that 
I  have  just  mentioned.  To  bring  privately 
operated  community  action  programs  di- 
rectly under  the  control  of  public  offi- 
cials would  place  the  responsibility  for 
innovation  with  city  hall,  a  place  which 
usually  does  not  radiate  creativity  and 
progress,  with  several  exceptions,  nota- 
bly, of  course.  New  York  City.  Private 
agencies  should  be  free  to  pioneer  In  a 
whole  range  of  innovations. 

Further,  the  amendment  requiring  that 
one-half  of  the  local  share  be  cash- 
amounting  to  10  percent — will  effectively 
rule  out  participation  of  many  communi- 
ties whose  financial  situation  precludes 
or  whose  oflBclals  choose  not  to  obligate 
tax  funds  for  this  purpose.  Many  of 
those,  no  doubt,  will  be  the  localities 
whose  residents  most  need  the  help  and 
training  In  community  action  agencies 
which  CAP  could  provide. 

Yet,  no  matter  how  serious,  even  these 
could  pale  In  importance  If  we  further 
reduce  the  too  limited  authorization  for 
this  bill.  To  cut  back  the  program  to  $1.4 
billion — or  $1.2  billion— In  the  face  of  the 
clear  need  and  in  the  face  of  our  too  little 
honored  commitment  will  demonstrate 
that  this  Congress  has  again  turned  Its 
back  on  the  cities  and  that  this  Congress 
cares  little  about  the  Americans  to  whom 
we    have   made    too   many    unfulfilled 
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promises.  As  the  New  York  Times  has 
stated: 

A  retreat  now  would  be  a  fresh  Insult  to 
those  who  have  been  victims  and  losers  too 
often. 

Let  us  resolve  In  this  debate  to  recap- 
ture the  Initiative  and  press  forward  in 
a  quest — founded  on  commitment — to 
right  the  wrongs  which  have  too  long 
obtained. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  support  the  very 
fine  statement  of  my  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Reid],  and  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  ponder  the  compelling  logic 
and  necessity  of  giving  full  support  to 
the  antipoverty  funds  authorized  under 
S.  2388. 

Since  1964,  at  the  inception  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  its 
antipoverty  programs,  I  have  supported 
each  and  every  poverty  authorization 
and  appropriation  bill  to  come  before 
this  body.  Each  one  of  these  bills  has 
been  met  with  cries  of  "mismanagement 
and  ineflSciency"  in  the  antipoverty  ef- 
fort, but  as  the  programs  have  developed, 
their  administration  and  efficiency  have 
improved. 

I  certainly  agree  that  the  program, 
even  as  set  out  in  the  bill  before  us,  is 
not  perfect,  but  as  we  learn  more  about 
the  problems  of  poverty,  joblessness,  and 
lack  of  education,  we  are  improving  our 
approach  to  solving  them. 

An  example  Is  the  Job  Corps  program, 
which  after  its  first  year  of  operation  was 
widely  criticized  for  extravagance  and 
mismanagement.  I  can  proudly  stand  be- 
fore this  body  today  and  say  that  great 
strides  have  been  made  in  the  Job 
Corps — both  in  its  costs  and  its  program 
success.  I  have  seen  firsthand  the  Job 
Corps  centers  in  Breckinridge.  Ky.,  and 
Huntington.  W.  "Va.,  which  are  run  by 
my  constituent  corporations,  Graflex  and 
Xerox.  Both  of  these  contractors  have 
demonstrated  at  their  respective  centers 
that  job  orientation  of  deprived  and  Im- 
poverished men  and  women  can  be  ac- 
complished at  reasonable  cost. 

By  Its  very  nature,  the  economic  op- 
portunity program  Is  the  type  of  effort 
which  cannot  be  expected  to  produce 
dramatic  results  In  the  short  run.  Each 
of  the  many  facets  of  this  war  on  pov- 
erty Is  directed  toward  changing  a  fun- 
damental Eispect  of  life  for  some  signifi- 
cant portion  of  our  population.  The 
Headstart  program,  which  has  been 
strikingly  successful  In  both  Monroe  and 
Wayne  Counties,  N.Y.,  which  I  represent. 
Is  intended  to  arouse  the  interest  of  both 
the  child  and  his  parents  In  the  educa- 
tional process.  When  Headstart  Is  suc- 
cessful. It  Is  usually  the  first  time  that 
such  interest  has  been  aroused  In  the 
household.  It,  therefore,  is  unrealistic  to 
expect  that  Headstart  would  instill  In 
Its  "graduates"  an  immediate  and  un- 
quenchable thirst  for  knowledge.  "What 
may  realistically  be  expected,  and  what 
in  fact  has  been  achieved  in  my  district 
and  elsewhere,  is  that  the  combination 


of  the  Headstart  and  Followthrough 
programs  will  enable  the  educationally 
deprived  to  gain  the  maximum  benefit 
from  our  educational  system. 

There  are  two  areas  in  the  bill  before 
us  which  deserve  special  mention.  First, 
is  the  provision  under  title  II  which 
would  take  from  nonprofit,  private  agen- 
cies the  direction  of  community  action 
agencies.  I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
there  are  growing  pains,  sometimes  ser- 
ious, involved  In  providing  a  meaningful 
role  for  the  poor  in  the  operation  of  these 
programs.  But  despite  blunders  and  dif- 
ficulties in  administration,  we  cannot 
throw  up  our  hands  and  turn  the  direc- 
tion of  community  action  agencies  over 
to  city  hall.  By  doing  this  we  remove  the 
Independent  antipoverty  force  from  a 
place  of  infiuence  and  prominence  in  the 
community,  and  we  make  community  ac- 
tion agencies  more  susceptible  to  politi- 
cal Involvement. 

The  second  point  is  the  provision  in 
the  committee  bill  which  would  require 
greater  cash  contributions  on  the  part 
of  locahties.  As  it  stands  now.  local  gov- 
ernments can  make  up  a  large  part  of 
their  contribution  to  the  poverty  effort 
in  kind,  by  providing  office  space  and 
other  needed  facilities.  Every  one  of  my 
colleagues  knows  that  local  tax  revenues 
are  stretched  to  the  limit.  Many  local 
tax  dollars  are.  in  fact,  spent  as  contri- 
butions to  other  Federal  programs  such 
as  the  war  against  pollution.  To  require 
50  percent  of  the  local  share  in  cash 
serves  only  to  risk  the  life  of  the  anti- 
poverty  program  in  localities  which  are 
already  having  difficulty  providing  the 
necessary  funds. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  review  with 
care  the  proposals  that  are  before  us.  But 
whatever  criticisms  are  voiced,  whatever 
charges  are  levied  against  this  effort — 
none  will  erase  the  fact  of  poverty — both 
urban  and  rural — in  every  region  of  our 
land;  and  none  can  explain  away  our  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  hope,  funds,  and 
guidance  toward  a  longrun  solution  to 
the  presence  of  poverty. 

The  specter  of  last  summer's  disturb- 
ances should  turn  the  head  of  every 
Member  of  Congress  toward  the  reali- 
ties of  poverty  In  the  United  States. 
Sadly,  three  in  ever>'  20  Americans  lives 
In  poverty  as  we  meet  today.  In  many 
millions  of  Impoverished  families,  the 
cycle  of  deprivation,  undereducation, 
and  joblessness  will  persist  for  at  least 
another  generation — because  a  large 
percentage  of  these  Americans  have  not 
yet  been  reached  by  either  pubUc  or  pri- 
vate antipoverty  job  and  education  pro- 
grams. 

The  Federal  antipoverty  program,  di- 
rected by  OEO,  has  focused  for  the  most 
part  on  youth — and  rightly  so.  If  we  are 
to  arrest  the  cycle  of  poverty  we  must 
prepare  the  children  of  the  poor  for  a 
positive,  productive,  «uid  self-sufficient 
role  in  our  abimdant  society.  Through 
job-orientation  programs,  through 
Headstart,  Followthrough  and  other 
OEO-fimded  programs,  we  are  doing  just 
that.  But  let  no  one  be  misled  Into  think- 
ing that  OEO  has  reached  out  and 
sifforded  adequate  economic  smd  educa- 
tional opportunity  to  all  of  our  poor. 
Many  of  the  local  programs  have  barely 
scratched  the  surface  of  filling  the  need 
for  attention  to  impoverished  people.  It 


has  taken  time  to  find  and  equip  skilled 
people  to  staff  and  execute  these  pro- 
grams, and  It  wiD  take  additioiial  funds 
to  extend  them  to  the  poor. 

We  are  at  a  crucial  stage  in  the  poverty 
program.  The  urban  riots  of  last  sum- 
mer have  laid  bare  the  roots  of  depriva- 
tion and  indirection  of  the  urban  poor. 
But  we  have  in  OEO  a  structure  which, 
if  sufficiently  and  wisely  nourished,  can. 
by  providing  help  and  concern  where 
it  is  needed,  help  to  snip  off  these  roots, 
and  replant  them  as  roots  of  produc- 
tivity and  accomplishment  more  in  keep- 
ing with  the  mainstream  of  America. 

It  may  well  be  that  a  few  years  from 
now,  when  the  antipjoverty  effort  has 
matured,  and  hopefully  when  the  dire 
need  for  attention  and  action  on  this 
problem  has  diminished,  we  can  look  to- 
ward turning  over  some  of  OEO's  pro- 
gram functions  to  long -established  Fed- 
eral agencies.  I  think  it  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  to  sacrifice  the  OEO  structure  at 
this  point.  OEO  is  geared  to  concentrate, 
to  specialize  in  problems  of  the  poor. 
More  than  ever  before,  we  need  the  ca- 
pacity to  focus  directly  on  poverty,  &ad  to 
snuff  it  out.  Other  larger  and  longer 
established  agencies  have  many-faceted 
responsibilities  beyond  the  problem  of 
poverty.  Let  us  not  turn  over  to  the 
builders  the  job  of  rebuilding  until  after 
the  firemen  have  put  out  the  fire.  OEO's 
independence  in  the  war  on  poverty  is  es- 
sential to  program  success:  OEO  was 
built  to  quench  the  fire  of  poverty,  and  if 
provided  with  the  tools  and  money  it 
needs,  It  can  do  the  job. 

It  Is  also  appropriate  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  note  the  increased  respon- 
sibUlty  for  the  economically  deprived 
which  private  industry  has  assumed  since 
the  inception  of  OEO.  Industry  Is  to  be 
commended  for  the  Initiative  It  has 
shown  In  joining  forces  with  the  Federal 
Government  to  combat  poverty  and  its 
consequences.  Rochester  Jobs,  Inc.,  a 
nonprofit  organization  sponsored  by  some 
40  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  leading  employers, 
has  made  significant  progress  In  placing 
previously  imemployed  or  underemployed 
residents  of  the  inner  in  productive  Jobs. 
This  example,  which  can  be  duplicated 
many  times  across  the  Nation,  should  be 
a  source  of  much  encouragement  to  all 
Americans. 

The  $3.06  billion  authorized  under  this 
bill  is  only  a  modest  Increase  In  the  fund- 
ing level  over  last  year.  We  can  provide 
no  less,  unless  we  choose  to  turn  our 
heads  from  the  squalor  and  misery  In  our 
own  midst. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  at  the  outset  that  I  have  spent  many 
hours  on  deep  consideration  of  this  bill. 
I  have  noted  vrith  dismay  the  large  ex- 
penditure of  moneys  and  the  seemingly 
small  results  as  the  program  got  under- 
way. Of  course.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
study  each  program  but  I  seem  to  have 
reached  a  point  where  I  can  look  at  the 
overall  of  mistakes  and  successes  from  a 
new  vantage  point:  What  Is  being  ac- 
complished in  the  matter  of  human 
values.  Let  me  remind  you  here  that  new 
ventures  almost  always  go  through  a 
period  of  errors  of  judgment  both  finan- 
cially and  in  the  personnel  field. 
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Many  years  ago  a  group  with  which  I 
was  associated  proposed  to  establish  a 
magazine  for  teenage  girls.  There  was  not 
any  such  thing  in  existence  at  the  time. 
The  professionals  who  studied  the  field 
advised  us  we  would  have  to  plan  for  at 
least  5  years  of  functioning  in  the  red 
before  the  project  began  to  break  even 
and  actually  pay.  Five  years.  That  was 
considered  a  very  short  period,  dealing 
with  a  new  area. 

We  have  not  been  operating  anywhere 
near  5  years  on  the  poverty  program  yet. 
The  so-called  poverty  bill  came  into  be- 
ing in  1964.  It  opened  the  door  to  a  new 
world — a  world  of  deep  desire  to  put  an 
end  to  poverty.  I  am  sure  that  many 
people  found  a  Bible  phrase  echoing  in 
their  minds  that  gave  them  a  sort  of 
alibi:  "The  poor  ye  have  always  with 
you."  Yes.  probably  they  will  be  with  us 
as  long  as  even  the  youngest  Member 
now  in  this  House  lives.  But  is  that  a 
valid  reason  to  fail  to  try  to  lift  the 
youngsters  out  of  the  quagmires  and  the 
deserts  of  their  lives  today?  For  myself. 
I  do  not  think  it  is. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  accept  the 
money  wastes  and  the  inadequately  pre- 
pared personnel  as  necessary  No.  indeed 
But  I  do  believe  that  much  has  been 
learned  in  these  some  36  months  that 
wiU  make  the  going  easier.  And  I  believe 
we  should  give  the  whole  idea  a  longer 
time  for  what  is  really  an  experimental 
period. 

Some  of  you.  I  know,  are  working  with 
youngsters.  Have  you  not  found  that  the 
one  thing  you  have  to  do  first  is  prove 
to  them  that  you  care  about  them  and 
for  them?  Only  then  do  they  listen  to 
your  words  and  watch  your  actions,  ab- 
sorbing the  realities  of  the  examples  you 
become  to  them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  It  not  possible 
that  this  bill  is  the  result  of  a  guilt  con- 
sciousness we  have  been  carrying  not 
only  for  years,  but  even  for  centuries? 
Perhaps  the  impact  of  a  new  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility as  citizens  of  a  free  country 
has  made  us  attack  the  problem  too 
emotionally.  We  seem  to  have  felt  that 
money  could  be  made  to  answer  all 
needs.  But  have  we  not  found  that  it  does 
not  answer?  We  are  too  impatient  to 
achieve  results  and  try  to  reach  goals 
with  the  cold  metal  of  money.  How  long 
will  it  take  us  to  believe  that  caring, 
that  loving  is  what  is  needed,  that  is  the 
essential  ingredient  that  must  be  used 
if  we  are  to  help  people,  both  the  de- 
prived and  the  depraved? 

How  much  money  have  we  put  into 
this  so-called  poverty  program,  in  these 
36  months? 

The  first  year —  approximately  $800  to 
$900  million. 

The  second  year.  1965.  $1,500.000.000 — 
PubUc  Law  89-253. 

The  third  year.  1966.  $1,612,000,000— 
I*ublic  Law  89-794 — with  a  supplement 
of  $75  million  for  the  simmier. 

For  1967  we  are  asked  for  $2.06  billion. 
I  am  not  here  In  this  well  to  say  we  must 
give  so  huge  a  sum — certainly  not  before 
every  elTort  has  been  made  to  cut  down 
and  do  a  better  job.  We  should  be  able  to 
do  much  more  and  do  better  with  less. 
I  am  here  to  say  that  I  cannot  live  with 
myself  If  we  stop  the  doing. 


When  I  was  a  little  girl,  my  father  In- 
sisted on  my  reporting  to  him  each  week 
on  what  I  did  with  the  very  large  sum  of 
10  cents,  which  was  my  weekly  allow- 
ance. The  first  time  I  took  it  to  him.  he 
was  as  cross  as  he  could  be.  I  said,  "What 
is  the  matter?  Is  It  not  accurate?"  "Yes," 
he  said,  "it  is  accurate."  I  said.  "What  is 
the  matter?"  He  said.  "You  have  used  It 
all  on  yourself — you  have  done  nothing 
for  anyone  eh^e." 

Prom  that  day  on  I  have  done  all  that 
I  knew  how  to  do,  with  the  light  I  had. 
for  people  less  fortunate  than  I.  Each 
of  life's  experiences  has  given  me  more 
light,  the  inestimable  privilege  of  mem- 
bership in  this  great  body  most  of  all. 
Here  I  have  had  to  reach  out  into  every 
area  of  living.  With  each  new  revelation 
there  has  come  a  greater  sense  of  the 
responsibility  carried  by  those  who  have 
had  opportunity  for  those  who  have  not. 
How  to  know  which  way  to  go.  which 
decision  to  make?  My  New  England  blood 
keeps  my  feet  on  the  ground  even  when 
my  heart  cries  out  for  larger  giving.  I 
have  learned  that  one  has  no  right  to 
weaken  people  by  too  much  and  too  easy 
giving. 

Character  building  is  the  basis  for  all 
growth.  Discipline  is  needed.  This  pov- 
erty bill  has  that  still  to  learn.  I  believe. 
These  youngsters  are  working  in  the 
Job  Corps.  We  have  put  in  quite  a  bit 
of  money  for  them. 

We  have  provided  a  lot  of  money,  but 
without  the  Job  Corps  the  cost  would  be 
$15  million  a  year  in  welfare,  prison,  and 
other  expenses.  That  is  what  it  would 
have  cost  us  if  they  had  not  gone  into 
the  Job  Corps. 

It  is  expected  that  this  will  produce 
$5  nullion  a  year  in  tax  revenues. 

The  1966  amendments  to  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  place  a  ceiling  of  $7,500 
as  the  amount  which  can  be  spent  on  a 
single  enrollee  in  a  center  or  a  camp. 
I  want  to  say  something  about  that. 
This  is  not  just  sending  children  to 
school.  It  is  not  that  by  any  manner  of 
mean.s.  Many  of  these  youngsters  have 
no  shoes.  Most  of  them  do  not  have  ade- 
quate clothing,  to  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  go.  with  their  heads  in  the  air. 
mto  a  new  environment  or  into  a  new 
school. 

Why  do  we  send  them  across  the  coun- 
try, to  go  to  different  places?  We  know 
perfectly  well  that  when  a  child  spends 
his  day  with  us  and  then  goes  home,  that 
child  reabsorbs  at  home  faster  than  he 
absorbs  anything  from  us  in  the  daytime. 
It  is  far  better  tr  send  them  across  the 
country.  Yes,  it  costs  more;  but  it  does 
not  cost  what  it  would  cost,  this  S15  mil- 
lion a  year. 

We  had  a  Job  Corps  center  in  Cleve- 
land that  was  a  disgrace.  It  was  just  too 
bad.  Then  they  changed  the  personnel, 
and  the  new  top  administrator,  the  direc- 
tor, was  Zelma  George.  Dr.  George.  She 
has  her  degrees  in  social  welfare  and 
so  on. 

This  is  now  called  the  miracle  of  Ansel 
Avenue. 

I  have  spent  a  day  there  It  is  the  most 
wonderful  place  I  was  ever  In. 

Dr.  Georges  attitude  toward  those 
yoimg  people,  and  their  attitude  toward 
her.  makes  me  very  proud — proud  that 


this  should  have  come  as  a  result  of  a 
bill  passed  by  the  House.  She  is  never 
through.  If  a  girl  wants  her,  she  is  there. 
If  there  is  a  need,  she  is  there. 

I  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  respect  to  the  Job  Corps  hais  been 
the  matter  of  a  lack  of  understanding  on 
our  part,  because  we  have  assumed  it  was 
just  going  to  school,  having  schoolbooks, 
and  things  like  that.  No,  it  is  much  more 
than  that.  These  youngsters  must  have 
a  home.  They  must  have  clothing.  They 
must  have  discipline  when  they  go  out 
and  around. 

We  have  extra  police,  and  many  things 
like  that,  to  make  the  place  adequate 
and  safe  for  the  girls,  for  them  to  be  in 
that  area.  It  Is  a  very  bad  area,  but  so  far 
we  have  been  unable  to  find  any  other 
place  to  have  the  center. 

There  are  350  girls.  Seventy  percent  of 
them  get  jobs  and  keep  them.  After  all. 
that  is  pretty  good. 

I  have  seen  them  and  I  have  talked 
with  them.  They  have  done  all  kinds  of 
things.  I  have  been  very  proud  that  this 
House  saw  fit  to  provide  that  program. 

I  am  not  proud  of  many  of  the  things 
done  as  a  result  of  the  poverty  bill  by  the 
poverty  people.  They  have  not  imder- 
stood  the  problem,  either.  I  would  just 
like  to  shake  the  ones  who  have  not 
done  well,  to  put  them  over  my  knee  and 
to  give  them  a  good  firm  spanking,  be- 
cause there  is  no  excuse  for  treating 
people  as  some  of  those  youngsters  and 
some  of  the  oldsters  have  been  treated. 
But  we  learn,  all  too  slowly,  perhaps,  but 
fast  enough  to  be  able  to  feel  justified  in 
continuing  our  effort  to  share  the  better 
things  of  life  with  all  our  increasing 
abihty. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  an  individual  Member  of  Congress  who 
feels  stionely  that  we  have  a  problem 
which  must  be  res:)lved  in  the  area  of 
poverty.  I  had  hoped  that  the  members 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
of  this  body  would  be  able  to  hammer 
out  generally  acceptable  amendments  to 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  so  that 
this  legislation  could  be  adopted  by  the 
CongTPSi  upon  the  recommendation  of 
those  in  the  House  who  are  most  expert 
in  the  field. 

Unfortunately,  the  1967  Economic  Op- 
portunity Amendments,  as  reported  by 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
have  been  strongly  criticized  by  both 
minority  and  majority  members  of  that 
committee.  And  there  Is  even  disagree- 
ment within  the  ranks  of  the  members 
from  each  party  who  serve  on  that 
committee. 

Apparently,  therefore,  efforts  to  amend 
the  legislation  by  which  the  program  is 
governed  must  be  hammered  out  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  This  is  not  always  the 
satisfactory  way  for  the  Congress  to  pro- 
duce good  legislation.  But  It  is  my  hope 
that  we  can  work  out  a  bill  that  will  be 
truly  in  the  interest  of  the  poor  and  will 
provide  disadvantaged  young  people  with 
a  real  opportunity  to  break  out  of  the 
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ghettos  and  become  useful  members  of 
our  society.  For  we  all  know  that  bril- 
liance can  be  bred  in  poverty  as  well  as 
in  affluence. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  recognize 
and  nurture  productive  citizenship 
wherever  It  may  be  and  see  that  it  has 
an  opportimity  to  develop.  The  economic 
growth  and  prosperity  of  our  Nation  and 
the  world  require  that  himian  talents  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  develop  in  the 
same  way  we  would  attempt  to  develop 
our  other  natural  resources. 

I  feel  Republican  criticism  has  made 
every  effort  to  be  constructive  in  the 
hope  of  improving  the  good  points  of  the 
war  on  poverty  and  correcting  or  elimi- 
nating the  bad  points,  with  the  ultimate 
aim  of  trying  to  salvage  the  whole  pro- 
gram from  the  stench  of  politics  and  bad 
administration.  Many  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  have  also 
made  sincerely  constructive  suggestions. 
Perhaps  the  best  suggestion  that  has 
been  made  thus  far  was  by  the  Director 
of  the  program  himself  who  suggested 
that  he  would  resign  if  he  did  not  receive 
from  Congress  all  that  he  felt  the  pro- 
gram should  contain.  I  doubt  that  this 
threat  from  the  administrator  of  the 
program,  which  has  generally  been  badly 
administered,  will  frighten  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  away  from  the  exercise 
of  their  own  good  judgment  concerning 
the  program. 

Personally,  I  Intend  to  pick  and  choose 
ver>'  carefully  among  the  many  amend- 
ments which  will  be  submitted  to  the 
House  within  the  next  few  days,  because 
same  of  the  programs  which  have  re- 
ceived nationwide  criticism  have  worked 
effectively  in  communities  in  my  area 
and  some  of  the  programs  which  have 
received  the  widest  praise  nationally 
have  not  been  considered  as  successful 
or  vital  in  the  commimlties  which  I  rep- 
resent. 

Our  primary  concern  should  be  how 
we  can  break  up  the  hard  core  of  poverty 
which  finds  some  individuals,  some  fam- 
ilies, or  some  groups  of  people  in  certain 
localities  unable  to  maintain  themselves 
at  economic  standards  which  the  rest  of 
society  has  grown  to  consider  as  mini- 
mal. We  should  get  down  to  the  busi- 
ness of  finding  jobs  for  the  poor;  and, 
particularly,  we  should  concentrate  on 
those  disadvantaged  young  people  whose 
lives  lie  ahead  of  them.  To  fail  to  do  so 
means  that  the  self-sustaining,  hard- 
working American  citizen  will  have  to 
carry  the  inadequate  poor  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives. 

During  the  course  of  this  debate,  we 
have  frequently  heard  the  Biblical  quo- 
tation that  "the  poor  are  always  with 
us."  That  may  well  be  true.  And  there 
may  be  a  significant  segment  of  our  pop- 
ulation which  we  will  never  be  able  to 
reach  through  self-help  programs.  But, 
while  most  of  us  are  willing  to  be  our 
brother's  keeper,  most  of  us  would  also 
like  to  have  our  brother  be  able  to  keep 
himself,  if  at  all  possible,  so  that  we  do 
not  have  to  carry  the  added  burden. 
Simply  stated,  I  feel  this  is  what  this 
program  is  all  about.  Toward  this  end.  I 
feel  that  determination  of  priorities  of 
community  action  programs  should  be 
made  at  the  local  level.  After  all,  where 
better  can  the  judgments  be  made  about 
the  local  needs  and  opportunities.  A  pro- 


gram may  be  most  appropriate  to  the 
ghetto  area  of  Harlem  and  highly  suc- 
cessfiil  there,  but  it  may  be  completely 
inappropriate  in  the  Appalachia  area 
and  predictably  unsuccessful.  I  also  feel 
that  there  should  be  representation  by 
the  poor  who  have  a  sincere  desire  to  im- 
prove their  lot  and  the  lot  of  others. 
These  poor,  who  do  not  want  to  be  poor, 
can  contribute  greatly  toward  better  de- 
terminations of  what  programs  and  pri- 
orities in  their  commuixities  should  be. 

In  the  interests  of  economy  and  eflfl- 
ciency,  I  feel  that  the  administration  of 
Headstart  and  Job  Corps  programs 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  should 
be  administered  by  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and/ or  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  we 
are  facing  the  real  possibility  of  a  severe 
economic  crisis  in  this  country  if  we  do 
not  reduce  Federal  spending.  We  are 
spending  in  1  month  in  Vietnam  the  total 
cost  of  the  1967  OEO  amendments.  We 
must  make  wise  and  judicious  use  of  the 
taxpayers"  money  and  not  squander  it 
recklessly.  We  are  going  to  have  to  cut 
back  on  a  number  of  programs,  includ- 
ing the  war  on  poverty.  Indeed,  we  have 
already  done  so  in  many  vital  and 
worthy  areas. 

If  the  OEO  program  can  be  admin- 
istered more  economically  and  efficiently 
at  a  lower  cost  than  the  $2.06  billion 
authorized  in  the  committee  bill,  then  I 
feel  every  effort  should  be  made  to  see 
that  this  is  done.  In  my  opinion,  it  would 
be  better  to  put  limited  funds  into  a 
soundly  based  program,  rather  than 
throw  money  away  on  generally  un- 
proven  or  clearly  unsuccessful  programs 
and  continue  to  create  a  bad  public  reac- 
tion to  the  total  OEO  program,  includ- 
ing some  successful  and  promising  areas. 

I  also  feel  that  the  aid  and  assistance 
of  the  private  sector  of  our  economy 
should  be  enlisted  in  the  war  on  {X)verty. 
For  this  reason.  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  allow  a  credit  against  income  tax 
to  employers  for  the  expenses  of  pro- 
viding job-training  programs. 

I  also  want  to  draw  attention  to  the 
program  originated  in  Philadelphia  by 
Rev.  Leon  H.  Sullivan — Opportunities 
Industrialization  Center  (OICi — In 
which  he  thoroughly  involved  leaders  of 
business  and  industry.  It  is  a  self-help, 
self-motivated  program  to  train  or  re- 
train men  and  women  with  imtapped 
talents  and  unknown  skills,  who  are  un- 
employed or  underemployed. 

Reverend  Sullivan  also  thoroughly  In- 
volved the  Negro  community  of  Philadel- 
phia in  his  program  and  the  early  fi- 
nancial backing  and  the  ideas  came  from 
the  people  themselves.  In  the  words  of 
Reverend  Sullivan: 

All  manpower  programs  do  not  succeed 
and  they  fall  because  they  are  handed  down 
from  the  top  and  the  people  never  Identify 
with  the  mechanism  of  the  program.  OIC 
came  from  the  people. 

The  Philadelphia  program  prepares 
trainees  for  jobs  that  already  exist,  and 
the  training  is  realistic,  based  on  advice 
from  companies  where  they  will  be  em- 
ployed. It  Is  considered  an  unqualified 


success  and  similar  centers  are  being  es- 
tablished across  the  country.  The  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  business  and 
industrial  leaders  have  expressed  inter- 
est in  it.  Within  the  past  2  weeks  the 
national  chamber  passed  a  resolution 
urging  chambers  of  commerce  all  over 
the  countr>'  to  establish  training  pro- 
grams similar  to  the  OIC  program. 

We  can  and  must  Involve  more  volun- 
tary help  from  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy  in  resolving  the  problems  of 
poverty.  This  is  particularly  true  be- 
cause of  the  needs  In  the  poverty  area 
and  the  desperate  fiscal  situation  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  makes  It 
unlikely  that  Federal  funds  alone  can 
meet  these  needs.  More  involvement  Is 
also  desirable  from  State  and  local  levels 
of  government. 

No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  intend  to 
vote  to  kill  the  poverty  program.  Some 
program  in  this  area  of  need  should  be 
fostered.  But  neither  do  I  intend  to  flinch 
from  the  logic  of  eliminating  wsisteful 
and  unsuccessful  portions  of  the  pro- 
gram, nor  from  the  responsibility  of 
reorganizing  it  for  increased  efficiency. 
Nor,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  I  be  reluctant 
to  vote  to  reduce  the  amount  of  Federal 
funds  which  should  go  into  this  program 
at  this  time,  because  our  Nation's  fiscal 
situation  requires  that  exercise  of  judg- 
ment, and  to  fail  to  do  so  could  reduce 
all  Americans  to  desperate  economic  cir- 
cumstances. If  we  are  to  have  a  govern- 
ment which  can  attempt  to  resolve  the 
problems  of  the  poor,  that  goveriunent 
must  be  an  economically  sound  one. 

As  public  servants,  we  must  have  a 
heart  and  a  hand  for  the  needs  of  the 
less  fortunate,  even  when  these  less  for- 
tunate may  not  seem  to  deserve  our  full 
sympathy.  But  we  must  also  have  a  head 
and  a  backbone  to  protect  the  interest 
of  Federal  solvency  and  the  American 
taxpayers — including  some  who  feel  that 
they  are  poor — who  ultimately  pay  the 
bills  for  such  programs. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Dent]. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  read  a  prepared  copy  o."  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  so-called  Goodell-Quie  sub- 
stitute. I  woiJd  rather  just  say  a  few 
words  relative  to  this  serious  subject. 

Poverty  is  not  hard  to  define.  It  starts 
out  first  as  an  inconvenience,  progresses 
to  a  hardship,  and  ends  up  as  an  afflic- 
tion. Throughout  the  lifetime  of  man 
there  has  not  come  forth  an  economist 
or  a  doctor  of  any  kind  who  has  de- 
veloped a  serum  either  to  prevent  it  or 
to  cure  it.  The  ancient  Athenians  tried 
it  with  their  make  work  programs.  The 
Romans  tried  to  do  something  about  it 
with  their  food  programs.  But  through- 
out the  lifetime  of  man  it  appears  that 
as  civilization  has  bettered  the  general 
lot  of  people,  somehow  or  other  property 
has  increased  in  the  same  proportion 

Poverty  is  awtully  hard  for  one  to  un- 
derstand who  has  not  brushed  closely  up 
against  it  or,  in  fact,  lived  with  It.  So  it 
goes  beyond  being  a  political  issue  to 
some  of  us.  Perhaps  as  legislators  we  do 
not  see  a  perfect  bill  before  us  or  a  per- 
fect answer  to  the  question  of  how  best 
to  do  that  which  no  other  civilized  nation 
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has  ever  attempted  to  do;   namely,  to 
eliminate  poverty  as  a  way  of  life.  Oh. 
nations  have  tried,  yes,  to  alleviate  the 
miseries  of  poverty,  but  in  most  cases  it 
has    been   nothing    but    a    program    of 
hand-out  relief  or  some  other  method  of 
quieting   the   poverty   stricken   so   that 
their  voices  could  not  be  heard.  Many  of 
us  who  have  grown  up  in  communities 
that  have  died  have  watched  poverty  like 
a  creeping  paralysis  spread  over  the  com- 
munity and  its  people.  Once  prosperous 
merchants  find  themselves  packing  their 
chattels  and  leaving  the  stricken  ghost 
towns.  Doctors  and  lawyers,  officehold- 
ers. Last  are  those  who  have  Little  or 
nothing  to  take  with  them  or  little  or 
nothing  to  use  or  to  move  out  with  them 
or  who  have  no  place  to  go.  These  be- 
come the  derelicts  who  drift  into   the 
large  urban  centers.  Then  they  are  iden- 
tified, because  poverty  has  a  way  of  iso- 
lating itself.  You  do  not  have  to  isolate 
poverty.  By  its  veiT  nature  it  compels 
isolation,  because  we  walk  past  it.  If  we 
recognize  it.  we  turn  our  heads  away 
from  it.  If  we  do  not  recognize  it,  we  go 
just  as  happily  along.  I  know  that  there 
aie  going  to  be  many  arguments  made 
and  many  amendments  offered.   There 
will  be  almost  as  many  as  there  are  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  I  say  that  because  none 
of  us  have  the  answer  to  poverty  as  such. 
We  will  not  believe,  either,  that  anyone 
else  has  the  answer.  This  committee  does 
not  have  the  answer,  and  we  would  be 
the  first  to  admit  it.  I  admire  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton  J.  who 
plainly  said  to  this  House  that  all  new 
ventures  have  problems. 

And,  there  are  features  of  the  program 
as  it  is  now  in  existence  and  as  there 
will  be,  no  matter  what  comes  from  this 
action  on  the  part  of  the  House  and  on 
the  part  of  the  other  body,  they  will  be 
objectionable  to  many  people.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  in  the  end  we  achieve  some 
measxire  of  success  in  doing  that  which 
no  nation  has  succeeded  in  doing — and 
we  are  now  near  the  end  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury of  man.  and  yet  there  are  those  who 
demand  on  this  floor  that  we  do  In  a 
decade  what  mankind  has  not  been  able 
to  do  In  almost  20  centuries.  No,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  will  not  ciu^  poverty  and 
its  causes,  yesterday,  nor  today,  nor  to- 
morrow, because  It  Is  a  self-breeding  in- 
stitution. But  if  we  can  make  a  start. 
first,  by  recognizing  the  symptoms  and 
the  disease,  we  shall  be  able  to  come  up 
with  a  formula  that  will  give  to  the  fu- 
ture an  answer  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  the  good  of  the 
great  progress  which  this  Nation  has 
made,  progress  which  has  been  made 
more  than  any  other  nation  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  toward  a  greater  pros- 
perity, progress  which  has  been  made 
more  than  any  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  toward  a  greater  personal  wealth 
and  more  luxury  than  was  ever  conceived 
to  be  possible  for  the  ordinary  citizen? 
Mr.  Chairman,  what  good  is  all  this  if 
we.  as  ti:e  gentleman  from  New  York 
said,  have  some  30  million  of  our  people 
living  in  poverty?  Poverty  does  not  only 
represent  the  need  and  demands  of  the 
belly:  It  is  also  the  needs  of  the  mind. 
So.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  this  program 
while  I  myself  have  had  serious  doubts 
as  to  whether  our  approach  was  right 


and  that,  perhaps,  we  ought  to  do  nothing 
but  aim  toward  a  job  for  each  family 
which  is  suffering  in  poverty.  I  find  upon 
second,  third,  and  fourth  thoughts  that, 
perhaps,  there  has  to  be  more  than  a 
job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  insofar  as 
poverty  itself  is  concerned,  the  matter  of 
the  economics  of  poverty  are  concerned, 
that  the  ills  will  not  be  cured  until  there 
is  an  income-producing  factor  entered 
into  the  poverty  families.  But.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  find  also  that  many  who  are  not 
qualified  to  be  in  the  poverty  area  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  their  income  must 
be  above  the  minimal  income  we  have 
established  as  a  qualification,  no  less,  to 
be  considered  in  poverty,  that  amongst 
these  citizens,  there  are  many  with  in- 
comes far  beyond  the  minimal  aim  we 
have  set,  many  who  would  be  described 
as  "poverty  families."  because  they  have 
not  had  all  of  the  things  that  make  up 
the  complete,  as  I  understand  it  to  be, 
the  complete  way  of  life  of  those  of  us 
in  the  United  States  more  fortunate  and 
perhaps  amongst  them.  Members  of  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  those  to  whom 
the  word  "poverty"  might  bring  up  some 
memories,  and  while  today  they  happen 
to  be  treading  the  great  highway  of  af- 
fluence, without  any  worries  about  their 
financial  status,  their  economic  well- 
being,  they  know  that  only  by  a  fluke  of 
nature  and  being  at  the  right  place  at 
the  right  moment,  or  making  the  right 
decision  at  the  right  time,  they  have  been 
denied  that  great  privilege  of  being 
counted  amongst  the  poverty-stricken. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  in  this 
House  who  will  oppose  merely  for  the 
sake  of  opposition.  There  are  those  who 
will  sincerely  oppose  because  they  be- 
lieve that  we  are  going  down  the  wrong 
road.  But.  there  are  many  who  will  op- 
pose simply  because  they  believe  they 
can  find  a  political  advantage  in  opposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  can  measure 
the  temper  of  the  people  to  the  point  that 
they  can  establish  positively  how  the  peo- 
ple feel  about  what  we  are  doing  in  the 
antipoverty  program. 

Sure,  there  are  those  who  have  abused 
the  privileges  of  the  positions  they  have 
gained  under  this  program,  but  that  you 
win  find  right  here  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  just  say  in 
closing,  before  the  Members  make  their 
final  decision,  they  should  just  think  as 
they  go  past  one  of  these  slum  areas  in 
their  district,  and  think  to  themselves 
"There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God.  go  I." 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  beginning  of  my 
remarks  I  referred  to  an  analysis  of  the 
so-called  Quie-Goodell  substitute.  The 
analysis  is  as  follows: 

GooDKLL-QtrtB  StrBsrmjTE  for  Titlb  n  or 
HJl.  13894 

IX  ever  there  was  a  case  that  Illustrated 
the  dangers  of  trying  to  bring  a  major  legis- 
lative proposal  directly  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  without  the  bcneflt  of  Committee 
consideration,  this  is  It.  The  measure  Is  a 
disjointed,  badly  drafted  scheme  which 
raises  numerous  questions.  It  seems  to  have 
resulted  from  a  marathon  Hollywood  script 
conference.  Every  participant  has  thrown  In 
his  own  spur-of-the-moment   "zowle"  idea. 

This  proposal  won't  fly;  It  wont  even  get 
off  the   ground    It's   a   mixture   of  uncon- 
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nected  parts,  with  no  center  of  gravity,  no 
overall  design.  As  might  be  Imagined  the 
drafting  problems  are  numerous  and  severe. 
Before  considering  the  proposal  In  Its  vari- 
ous parts,  the  major  problems  should  be 
IdenUfled. 

INCOHEEENT    STBDCTUKE CONFIJCTINC    POWZBS 

AND     RESPONSIBn-rriES     AT     rOUR     LEVELS 

The  authors  could  not  finally  decide  whom 
they  wanted  to  do  what  under  their  proposal. 
Instead,  they've  provided  something  for 
everyone  but  the  end  result  is  likely  to  be 
delay  and  less  for  the  iKwr. 

IRRESPONSIBLE    NEIGHBORHOOD    COUNCILS 

At  the  lowest  level  there  are  Neighborhood 
Councils  and  Committees.  These  neighbor- 
hood groups  may  not  only  propose  programs 
for  their  own  neighborhoods:  they  may  also 
veto  programs  that  they  don't  like,  and  ap- 
parently they  can  do  that  even  after  the 
programs  have  started  with  their  blessing. 
They  needn't  give  any  reasons  for  a  change 
of  heart. 

Given  this  absolute  power,  one  would  ex- 
pect the  authors  to  make  It  very  clear  who 
has  the  responsibility  for  establishing  these 
councils,  what  areas  they  are  to  serve,  when 
they  are  to  have  elections,  what  Is  to  be  done 
when  two  factions  are  In  disagreement,  and 
the  like.  But  there  Isn't  one  word  about  any 
of  those  things.  For  all  one  can  tell,  a  com- 
munity action  agency  would  be  helpless  to 
step  In  If  a  neighborhood  council  or  com- 
mittee collapsed  or  was  seized  by  one  clique 
or  found  Itself  stalemated. 

These  Job  Opportunity  Boards  deserve  sep- 
arate consideration  In  their  own  right,  but 
the  first  point  about  them  Is  that  apparent- 
ly the  community  action  agencies  have  no 
power  to  modify  or  revise  the  prop>osals  of 
those  highly  unrepresentative  Boards.  At 
least  the  proposal  gives  no  basts  for  claiming 
such  a  power. 

STATE    AGENCIES    WITH    ONLY    THE    POWZR    TO 
CONFUSE    AND    DELAY 

Under  this  proposal,  the  States  are  given 
great  responsibilities.  Yet  there  is  hardly 
anything  they  can  do  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cannot  undo  or  modify  as  it  sees 
fit.  The  net  result  Is  that  they  have  the 
jxDwer  to  unscramble  the  community  action 
agency's  eggs,  but  the  Federal  Government 
can  rescramble  them  according  to  Its  own 
liking.  What  this  Anally  comes  down  to  Is  the 
power  of  the  State  to  delay  and  confuse  a 
process  which  is  already  long  and  compli- 
cated enough. 

The  States  not  only  define  oommunltles 
and  select  community  action  agencies  (and/ 
or  qualified  substitute  agencies) .  They  also 
review  and  approve  or  disapprove  locally 
proposed  programs,  for  inclusion  In  or  omis- 
sion from  a  State  plan.  But.  again,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  disapprove,  modify  or 
Ignore  the  plan.  Indeed,  the  Enrector  of  GEO 
can  Ignore  the  State  agency  In  which  these 
powers  are  to  be  vested  and  "assume  the 
respxjnslblllty  of  the  State  agency"  In  his 
own  right! 

No  one  should  think  that  because  the 
State  has  final  power  In  these  areas.  It  won't 
have  plenty  of  political  leverage  to  exert  In- 
fluence over  local  programs.  The  ability  to 
delay  programs  or  to  disapprove  them  sub- 
ject to  Federal  Intervention  Is  In  Itself  a 
political  power.  The  point  Is  that  it  Is  a 
negative  power  since  the  State  Is  not  re- 
quired to  contribute  one  cent  of  Its  own 
resources  to  community  action  programs. 
Irresponsible  power  Is  the  worst  kind.  It 
makes  people  light-headed  and  arbitrary. 

All  responsibility  for  training,  technical 
assistance,  and  evaluations  In  connection 
with  community  action  programs  Is  placed 
m  the  State.  Why  this  should  be  so  Is  not 
clear,  since  States  have  no  special  com- 
petence In  designing  or  conducting  local 
programs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  States  are  not 
given  authority  to  conduct  regional  or  rural 
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area  programs,  where  everyone  concedes  that 
they  have  a  valuable  role.  The  result  Is  that 
the  poorer  rural  counties  are  left  largely  to 
their  own  devices. 

FEDERAL      SUPERVISION TOO      LITTLE      .^NT>      TOO 

L.ATE  TO   BE   MEANINGFL'L 

Finally,  after  a  simple  proposal  for  a 
neighborhood  center  has  navigated  this  long 
tortuous  passage,  it  reaches  the  Director — 
If  It  Isn't  already  too  late  to  run  the  pro- 
grain,  he  can  re-exanilne  It  and  perhaps  do 
the  whole  thing  over.  One  might  well  ask 
why  it  reaches  him,  or  conversely,  why  a 
State  agency  has  been  needlessly  Interposed 
when  it  has  not  been  given  the  power  to  con- 
tribute anything  but  delay  and   confusion. 

Furthermore  under  the  structure  proposed. 
It  would  be  Impossible  to  delegate  programs 
to  other  Federal  agencies.  If  at  some  future 
time  this  should  be  desired. 

ENDLESS  DELAYS AN   OBSTACLE  COURSE  TO 

FUNDING 

The  substitute  proposal  will  add  Intolera- 
bly to  the  already  lengthy  funding  process. 
At  present  In  big  cities  the  preparation,  sub- 
mission, review,  approval,  and  funding  of 
community  action  programs  Is  nearly  a  year- 
round  process.  In  every  community  it  takes 
at  least  several  months.  The  substitute  pro- 
posal adds  three  more  stages  which  will  at 
least  double  this  time. 

Before  a  community  action  agency  can 
even  approve  programs  for  submission  to  the 
State,  it  must  clear  them  with  local  neigh- 
borhood cotincUs  even  though  those  cotuicUs 
are  not  acting  as  delegate  agencies  for  the 
programs.  It  must  also  wait  for  the  local  Job 
Opportunities  Board  to  develop  manpower 
programs  which  may  use  half  or  more  of  the 
community's  allocated  funds.  At  the  same 
time,  a  qualified  substitute  agency  for  the 
same  community  may  be  developing  its  own 
proposals,  so  that  neither  agency  can  be 
sure  just  how  much  money  Is  available  to  It. 

The  State  agency  must  review  the  proposed 
programs  and  may  require  modifications.  So 
the  whole  matter  may  have  to  he  marched 
back  down  the  hill  again.  Moreover,  each 
local  program  will  have  to  be  held  up  until 
every  other  part  of  the  State  plan  is  ap- 
proved. This  is  the  convoy  system  where 
everyone  must  travel  at  the  rate  of  the  slow- 
est community  action  agency. 

Finally,  the  proposed  program  reaches  OEO 
for  review.  But  the  Director  must  review 
not  only  several  thousand  local  proposals  but 
50  different  State  plans.  Moreover.  If  he  dis- 
agrees with  a  State's  plan,  he  must  offer  It 
an  opportunity  to  answer  his  criticism  before 
he  decides.  And  If  he  finally  disapproves  a 
State's  plan  he  must  reallocate  the  money 
to  other  States,  even  though  their  plans  may 
not  anticipate  that. 

This  entire  process  must  be  completed  be- 
fore the  start  of  a  new  fiscal  year.  TTils  means 
that  the  Director  must  have  the  manpower 
to  handle  an  almost  incredible  traffic  jam 
each  spring.  He  would  be  unable  to  space 
proposals  out  through  12  months  as  OEO 
has  tried  to  do  in  the  past.  Assuming  that  he 
can  do  this,  the  administrative  costs  will 
be  huge  and  the  time  span  from  local  pro- 
gram preparation  to  final  Federal  funding 
will  probably  be  well  over  12  months.  More- 
over, the  reallocation  authority  Is  really  a 
theoretical  one — the  funds  will  have  lapsed 
long   before  they  can   be   reallocated. 

STATE    PLANS   FOR   COMMUNITY    ACTION A   CON- 
TRADICTION IN  TERMS  AND  A  FALSE  ANALOGY 

The  paradox  that  State  governments  should 
be  the  arbiters  of  the  specific  needs  and 
solutions  of  local  communities  would  be 
laughed  out  or  any  modern  State  legislature. 
It  goes  squarely  against  the  trend  to  In- 
creasing home  rule.  It  Is  only  in  Congress, 
which  has  no  real  responsibility  for  State- 
local  relations,  that  such  a  notion  would 
seriously  be  proposed. 

What  does  It  add  to  the  existing  statutory 
framework  of  community  action?  Delay,  fric- 


tion and  confusion.  Delay,  because  the  State's 
review  of  local  proposals  and  formulation 
(subject  to  reconsideration  at  the  Federal 
level)  cannot  help  but  add  another  three  or 
more  months  to  the  funding  process  if  the 
State  Is  to  take  its  responsibilities  seriously. 

There  Is  bound  to  be  friction  because  the 
State  Is  not  required  to  contribute  any  pro- 
gram resources  and  community  residents  are 
bound  to  resent  being  told  by  someone  In  the 
State  Capitol  that  they  haven't  properly  con- 
ceived their  own  local  problems  and  needs 
Suppose,  for  example,  the  community  agency 
proposes  to  run  a  legal  services  program  and 
the  State  disapproves  because  the  head  of  the 
State  community  action  program  thinks  fam- 
ily planning  is  more  Important. 

Confusion  is  certain,  because  State  govern- 
ments have  no  competence  to  assess  grass- 
roots needs  and  formulate  programs  to  meet 
them.  The  sponsors  of  this  proposal  recog- 
nized that  when  they  proved  that  the  Direc- 
tor could  override  all  or  any  portion  of  a 
State  agency's  plan  and  would  even  assume 
the  functions  of  the  State  agency.  In  other 
words,  the  whole  idea  is  hedged.  When  some- 
one hasn't  got  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
it  is  time  to  consider  whether  they  are  good 
convictions. 

But  If  the  community  action  agency  can 
appeal  over  the  head  of  the  State  agency  to 
the  Federal  Government.  It  still  has  no  cer- 
tainty about  where  its  program  proposals 
stand  until  the  very  end  of  a  long  process 

Delay,  friction  and  confusion  are  only  part 
of  the  problem.  Partisan  politics  are  bound  to 
dominate  In  any  case  where  the  parties  in 
control  of  City  Hall  and  the  State  Capitol 
are  different.  It  is  ironic  that  those  who  have 
criticized  the  poverty  program  for  excessive 
involvement  with  politics  should  put  forth  a 
scheme  which  would  make  such  involvement 
inevitable  in  virtually  every  State. 

Moreover,  each  State  Is  to  prepare  a  State 
"plan" — this  sounds  like  organization.  But 
what  would  a  State  "plan"  look  like?  It 
would  not  In  any  sense  be  a  real  plan  with 
interlocking  and  mutually  consistent  parts. 
It  would  almost  certainly  end  up  being 
simply  a  list  of  the  approved  (as  modified) 
proposals  for  various  local  commvmltles 
within  the  State.  It  would  not  bear  any 
resemblance  to  the  State  plans  for  Federal 
welfare  and  educational  assistance  because 
the  community  action  program  doesn't 
really  resemble  them.  The  entire  Idea  Is 
based  on  a  false  analogy,  as  a  moment's 
thought  demonstrates. 

In  the  first  place,  community  action  Is 
not  a  single  purpose  concept.  It  runs  the 
range  from  neighborhood  health  services 
to  legal  services  to  consumer  action  to  day 
care  to  msJipower  programs.  Its  variety  Is 
limited  only  by  resources,  ingenuity  and 
outer  legal  limits.  Indeed  the  substitute 
proposal  recognizes  this.  Thus,  there  Is  no 
one  State  department  that  can  provide 
guidance.  For  some  types  of  programs,  such 
as  consumer  action,  there  may  be  no  com- 
petence at  all  at  the  State  level. 

Moreover,  unlike  welfare  and  education 
there  is  no  tradition  of  State  supervision 
or  of  State  contribution  of  tax  resources. 
No  such  contribution  is  called  for  by  this 
proposal.  Lastly,  health,  welfare  and  educa- 
tion problems  affect  every  community,  but 
other  problems  which  the  community  ac- 
tion program  attacks  are  not  universal  at 
all  and.  even  If  they  were,  the  solutions 
will  differ  Immensely  between  a  rural  com- 
munity and  a  large  city.  Take  legal  serv- 
ices, for  example.  In  a  rural  are«,  a  circuit 
rider  arrangement  or  a  modification  of 
Judicare  may  be  the  best  solution.  In  a  big 
city  neighborhood  law  offices  are  more  like- 
ly to  be  needed.  The  type  of  caseloads  wUl 
also  be  different.  In  one  case  the  local  bar 
may  oppose  a  solution  which  Is  embraced 
In  another  place.  The  poor  may  respond 
differently  In  different  areas  to  the  same 
kinds  of  programs.  Local  people  best  under- 
stand these  matters. 


The  State  plan  is  another  case  of  a  foolish 
consistency  which  can  only  cause  mischief. 
It  takes  no  account  of  the  changes  made 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
to  Insure  a  strong  voice  for  local  public 
officials  In  community  action  agencies.  Nor 
does  it  recognize  that  that  bill,  with  Its 
provisions  for  Governor's  review  and  State 
technical  asslsteince.  provides  plenty  of 
leverage  for  any  State  to  assist  its  local 
communities  and  secure  modification  of  the 
occasional  proposal  that  runs  counter  to 
basic  public  policy. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  the  substitute 
proposal  the  State  Is  not  permitted  to  un- 
dertake one  vital  function  for  which  it  clear- 
ly does  have  the  best  competence  that  Is, 
to  assist  sparce  rural  areas  In  developing 
and  conducting  programs.  There  Is  no  pro- 
vision, as  in  the  Committee  bill,  for  the 
State  to  serve  as  a  temporary  or  permanent 
sponsor  of  community  action  In  those 
areas. 

CONFUSING    FEDERAL-STATE    RELATIONSHIPS 

Evidently  beset  by  doubts  that  the  States 
could  really  discharge  the  major  responsi- 
bilities imposed  on  them  under  this  proposal. 
the  authors  have  hedged  their  bets  at  every 
pomt  by  permitting  OEO  to  overrule,  ig- 
nore, or  bypass  the  State  agency  and  Its  plan 
at  every  point.  Subject  to  certain  procedural 
requirements.  It  can — 

Disapprove  the  participation  of  a  State 
altogether; 

Suspend  grant  to  a  State  agency; 

Overrule  any  action  by  a  State  agency; 

Assume  the  responsibilities  of  a  State 
agency  In  his  own  right; 

Disapprove  in  whole  or  in  part  a  State 
plan  He  can  even  modify  specific  local  pro- 
gram components  or  make  grants  or  con- 
tracts in  disregard  of  the  plan; 

Bypass  a  recognized  community  action 
aigency  and  contract  with  a  qualified  substi- 
tute agency. 

What  this  means  primarily  Is  that  nothing 
is  ever  settled  at  the  State  level  and  the 
time  required  to  settle  it  at  the  Federal  level 
will  add  substantially  to  the  delays  already 
Inherent  In  the  State  plan  scheme. 

It  Is  also  a  built-in  source  of  friction  and 
uncertainty  because  It  Invites  second-guess- 
ing of  the  State  by  the  Director  and  contro- 
versy between  the  two  over  the  standards 
which  the  Director  Is  to  apply  In  his  review 
of  State  plans. 

The  problem  of  Federal  review  Is  particu- 
larly acute  because  the  authors  have  not 
done  any  better  In  the  way  of  establishing 
standards  for  the  Director.  For  aU  it  appears, 
he  can  simply  second-guess  the  State,  dis- 
regard its  recommendations,  and  substitute 
his  own  personal  standards  in  doing  so.  In- 
deed, his  discretion  Is  emphEislzed  at  every 
fXJlnt  in  the  enumeration  of  his  powers 

It  Is  not  uncommon  that  broad  discretion 
is  given  to  Federal  agencies  administering 
grant-in-aid  programs,  but  this  is  usually 
in  the  context  of  a  statute  which  makes  no 
provision  for  the  State  plan.  The  concept 
that  the  State  Is  to  have  a  major  responsi- 
bility for  screening  the  proposal  on  which 
the  Federal  Government  must  act  Implies 
clear  standards  and  relatlonshlF>8.  They  are 
totally  lacking  here. 

MORE     MONEY     FOR     JOB     PHOCRAMS BUT     WTIX 

THEY     HELP     PEOPLE     GET     JOBS 

As  much  as  50%  of  aU  title  II  money  would 
henceforth  be  avaUable  only  for  manpower 
programs  proposed  by  the  local  Job  Oppor- 
tunities Boards.  The  uncertainty  arises  from 
the  fact  that  some  part  of  this  money  would 
have  to  be  made  available  for  qualified  sub- 
stitute agencies  approved  under  State  plans 
or  by  the  OEO. 

This  Is  a  drastic  shift  In  the  past  usee  at 
title  n  funds.  The  money  set  aside  for  man- 
power programs  would  presumably  be  In  ad- 
dition to  other  funds  provided  expressly  for 
those  purposes  under  other  titles  of  the  sub- 
stitute proposal.  Compared  to  other  needs  In 
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partlcuiar  communities,  this  may  be  a  case 

of  oversltlll. 

In  any  event,  the  local  Job  Opportunities 
Boards  will  be  grossly  unrepresentative  both 
of  organized  labor  and  of  many  other 
relevant  Interests  within  their  communities. 
At  least  half  the  membership  of  those  boards 
must  consist  of  representatives  of  private 
employers.  The  remainder  shall  be  representa- 
tives of  the  poor.  In  other  words,  organized 
labor  may  be  shut  out  completely  from  the 
development  of  programs  which  vitally  affects 
Its  Interests.  Moreover,  there  will  be  no  repre- 
sentation of  public  nonprofit  agencies  In  the 
community  service  fields  which  constitute 
the  second  biggest  labor  market  In  the  coun- 
try today. 

The  kinds  of  programs  which  Job  Oppor- 
tunities Boards  may  develop  for  use  of  this 
half  of  all  title  II  assistance  are  curious,  to 
say  the  least.  They  must  be  designed  to  elim- 
inate conditions  "which  inhibit  or  prevent 
the  poor  from  seeking  full-time  Jobs."  Those 
conditions  are  relatively  few:  discrimination, 
physical  disability,  and  the  problem  of 
mothers  with  small  children.  The  basic  em- 
ployment obstacles  suffered  by  the  poor  are 
those  which  prevent  them  from  securing 
(rather  than  seeking*  decent  Jobs,  The 
sponsors  of  this  proposal  are  apparently  not 
concerned  with  under-employment,  sub- 
standard wages,  and  other  obstacles  to  em- 
ployabllity  of  those  who  seek  employment 
every  day 

They  certainly  are  not  concerned  with 
substandard  wages  because  they  have  made 
no  provisions  for  a  minimum  wage  rate  in 
these  programs, 

SPECIAL  EMPHASIS  PROGRAMS  WFTH  THE  WRONG 
EMPHASIS 

This  proposal  makes  hash  of  some  of  OEO's 
most  successful  special  emphasis  programs. 
In  some  cases,  only  the  name  remains  the 
same,  and  sometimes  not  even  that,  "Com- 
prehensive Health  Services"  has  become 
"Basic  Health  Services"  and  in  the  metamor- 
phosis it  loses  everything  of  value.  Under 
the  new  program,  only  certain  named  dis- 
eases could  be  treated — theee  are  the  very 
disease  areas  in  which  the  Federal.  State  and 
local  governments  ate  already  concentrating 
their  reaources.  To  make  it  worse — these  are 
not  the  ailments  which  most  seriously  plague 
the  fKwr. 

The  concept  of  the  comprehensive  health 
services  program  is  to  provide  a  one-stop, 
one-door  operation  which  would  deliver  the 
full-range  of  medical  services.  The  project 
Integrates  existing  sources  of  funds  and  OEO 
funds  are  used  to  fill  the  gape.  The  idea  is 
to  do  away  with  fragmentation  which  has 
become  so  severe  that  In  most  cities  there 
are  over  25  different  clinics  or  agencies  scat- 
tered about,  each  treating  a  different  disease, 
some  treating  only  children  and  not  their 
parents  and  vice- versa. 

This  bill  fails  to  provide  the  kinds  of  sup- 
port for  medical  care  that  Is  most  needed.  In- 
stead, It  duplicates  existing  programs  In  a 
way  that  perpetuates  all  their  widely  recog- 
nized faults. 

In  the  subsection  on  day  care,  the  spwnsors 
have  added  requirements  which  they  failed 
to  think  through.  Plrst,  preference  for  day 
care  benefits  is  given  to  those  who  are  re- 
ceiving benefits  under  other  specific  Federal 
assistance  programs  relating  to  Job  training 
or  placement.  Superficially  the  idea  has 
merit,  but  it  ignores  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  women  who  are  not  In  such  programs 
but  are  receiving  similar  non-Federal  bene- 
fits and  there  are  others  who,  even  without 
such  benefits,  could  support  themselves  and 
their  children  If  their  children  were  In  a  day 
care  program.  For  these  women,  day  care  is 
all  the  leverage  needed  to  escape  from  p)ov- 
erty.  Secondly.  It  requires  that  the  parent 
repay  the  cost  of  the  day  care  provided  while 
he  was  In  a  training  program  as  soon  as  his 
financial  drcumartances  Improve,  Beneflcl- 
artes  of  work-training  programs  for  the 
needy  generally  begin  to  work  at  salaries  not 


very  much  above  the  poverty  line.  This  day 
care  provision  gives  a  person  a  chance  to 
escape  from  poverty  only  to  snatch  It  away 
again  as  soon  as  he  starts  to  work. 

The  proposal  is  likely  to  undercut  Incen- 
tives for  the  poor  to  enter  training  projects. 
Why  should  someone  study,  look  for  a  Job, 
work  hard  when  there  is  little  net  gain — and 
given  the  costs  of  day-care  in  even  the  most 
minimal  sorts  of  programs — when  he  may 
even  emerge  less  well  off  than  he  was  before. 

The  restrictions  also  make  it  impossible  to 
coordinate  day  care  with  Head  Start  on  a 
systematic  basis  and  thus  reduce  the  costs 
and  increase  the  benefits  of  the  child 
custody, 

NO     MAINTENANCE     OF     EFFORT     REQriREMENT 

FEDERAL    Am    MAT    BE    StlBSTITUTED    FOR    LOCAL 
SVPPORT 

Ironically,  in  a  proposal  to  make  sure  that 
community  action  programs  assist  the 
States  and  urban  and  rural  communi- 
ties ,  ,  ,  to  eliminate  the  principal  causes 
of  poverty,  the  sponsors  have  omitted  any 
requirement  that  Federal  aid  be  In  addition 
to  rather  tlian  instead  of  previous  non- 
Federal  support  for  the  same  services. 

What  that  means  is  that  Title  n  aid  can 
be  used  to  pick  up  the  costs  of  local  pro- 
grams that  have  been  operated  for  years  and 
that  a  portion  of  the  past  non-Federal  sup- 
port for  those  same  programs  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  required  20%  matching  share. 
Federal  aid  thus  becomes  a  form  of  transfer 
pa>Tnent, 

The  areas  in  which  this  omission  Invites 
the  greatest  abuse  is  in  the  vaunted  bonus 
program  which  calls  for  a  50  ~  non-Federal 
contribution. 

So,  whether  by  Inadvertance  or  by  design, 
the  stirring  intent  stated  in  the  preamble 
to  this  substitute  Title  II.  namely,  that 
States  and  local  communities  should  bear 
the  major  responsibility  for  attacking  pov- 
erty within  their  borders,  is  undercut  by 
the  absence  of  any  requirement  that  they 
maintain  even  their  pmst  efforts  In  order  to 
qualify  for  Federal  aid  to  new  efforts. 

THE  STATX  BONUS  PLAN A  SNARE  AND  DELUSION 

FOR    POOR    STATES 

The  most  touted  innovation  of  the  spon- 
sors of  this  proposal  is  the  provision  that  a 
certain  amount  of  title  n  funds  should  be 
set  aside  for  bonus  grants  on  a  50-60  match- 
ing basis  to  States  which  come  up  with  plans 
for  supplementary  assistance.  Since  the  pro- 
ponents are  advocates  of  economy,  it  cannot 
be  assumed  that  they  mean  to  provide  addi- 
tional money  for  these  bonus  plans.  What 
they  really  mean  to  do  is  to  cut  back  on  the 
amount  of  80-20  money  and  require  that 
some  of  the  funds  under  title  n  must  be 
matched  on  a  5&-50  basis. 

The  net  result  will  be  a  corresponding  re- 
duction in  the  basic  community  action  pro- 
gram assistance.  I.e..  80-20  assistance  avail- 
able to  each  State.  But  in  a  peculiar  inver- 
sion of  language,  the  sponsors  treat  this  as  If 
it  were  a  reward  for  good  conduct. 

The  other  major  consequence  is  equally 
clear  The  poorer  States  which  cannot  come 
up  with  50  percent  matching  contributions 
will  lose  their  t)onus  money  and  the  richer 
States  will  get  it  by  default.  It  is  the  rich 
States  which  will  be  able  to  raise  the  addi- 
tional local  money  necessary  to  qualify  for 
the  bonus.  They  will  pick  up  the  bonus 
money  at  the  expense  of  the  areas,  such  as 
the  Appalachian  and  Southern  States,  that 
need  the  money  most. 

The  one  qualification  that  must  tse  made 
to  these  predictions  is  the  fact  that  the  spon- 
sors have  omitted  any  malntenance-of -effort 
requirement.  It  may  be.  therefore,  that  any 
State  can  automatically  get  Its  bonus  money 
by  treating  its  existing  programs  of  aid  to 
the  poor  as  its  matching  contribution  and 
simply  using  the  bonus  money  to  enlarge 
those  programs  or  to  supplant  a  part  of  the 
non-Pederal  assistance  formerly  given  to 
them. 


If  that  can  be  done,  the  pieties  at  the  Ise- 
glnnlng  of  this  substitute  for  title  II  are 
meaningless.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
omission  of  the  malntenance-of -effort  re- 
quirement is  corrected,  the  result  will  be  that 
the  bonus  money  will  go  to  those  States  that 
cannot  afford  to  do  so  will  lose  part  of  the 
money  that  they  have  been  getting  under  the 
present  law.  Either  way,  the  proposal  is  noth- 
ing more  than  an  ill-conceived  brainstorm. 

MAJOR    REALLOCATION    OF    FUNDS 

In  a  number  of  ways  the  sponsors  have 
managed  to  alter  the  existing  allocations  of 
funds  so  that  virtually  everyone  Is  hurt. 

1.  The  States  will  lose  some  part  of  their 
present  CAP  allocations  for  80-20  assistance 
because  of  the  50-50  bonus  idea.  The  idea 
Itself  is  to  describe  as  a  reward  what  is  really 
a  penalty  in  terms  of  present  allocations,  be- 
cause whatever  money  is  set  aside  for  Ix)- 
nuses  will  come  out  of  the  basic  pot  of 
money — unless  the  sponsors  intend  to  In- 
crease the  over-all  total  of  Title  II  by  the 
same  amount 

2.  Each  State  will  lose  about  3  percent  more 
of  its  present  funding  entitlement  because 
the  amount  set  aside  for  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Territories  will  be  Increased  from  2  percent 
to  5  percent. 

3.  Within  each  community,  the  commu- 
nity action  agency  will  suffer  a  drastic  cut  In 
funds  under  its  control,  because  at  le.ist 
half  of  local  CAP  funds  must  be  set  aside 
for  manpower-related  programs  developed  by 
Job  Opportunities  Boards  and  other  pro- 
grams developed  by  qualified  substitute 
agencies. 

4.  Other  shifts  will  occur  because  of  the 
division  of  each  State's  allocation  Into  urban 
and  rural  portions,  which  are  to  be  real- 
lotted  to  other  States  if  they  cannot  be  used 
for  those  purposes  within  the  first  State 
of  allocation.  Assuming  that  data  can  be  de- 
veloped on  a  State-by-State  basis,  as  the 
sponsors  intend,  these  shifts  can  he  expected 
to  follow  the  dominance  of  urban  or  rural 
interests  in  the  State  administration  and 
legislature. 

5.  To  further  complicate  matters,  certain 
programs  have  been  chosen  for  poverty  treat- 
ment. But  what  sort  of  national  emphasis 
can  be  placed  on  programs  that  have  little 
chance  of  receiving  the  funding  necessary? 
Of  the  monies  available  for  community  ac- 
tion programs  under  the  state  plans.  5'~r  is 
reserved  for  Puerto  Rico  and  the  territories, 
and  5%  more  for  the  so-called  "bonus  pro- 
gram" delusion.  The  State  Is  authorized  to 
take  out  its  cut  of  10%  to  run  Its  State 
Commission,  and  must  then  divide  the  pot 
into  urban  and  rural  segments.  Out  of  the 
dwindling  monies  the  community  action 
agency  then  receives,  at  least  50 '"r  must  be 
set  aside  for  manpower  programs,  or  pro- 
grams run  by  "substitute  agencies"  other 
than  itself.  Some  monies  are  needed  for  ad- 
ministration of  community  action  programs. 
The  funds  left  will  hardly  make  a  ripple — 
much  less  enable  meaningful  progress — in 
meeting  any  of  the  needs  singled  out  for 
special  attention. 

A     KEW     ALLOCATION     rORMULA     WITH     CVRIOTJS 
BEStTLTS  Btrr  NO  REAL  HELP  FOR  THE  RURAL  POOR 

The  proposal  to  divide  each  State's  title  11 
allotment  Into  urban  and  rural  portions  In- 
troduces a  new  formula  and  an  element  of 
rigidity  without  getting  at  the  real  reasons 
why  the  rural  pKxar  have  not  been  getting 
their  fair  share  of  those  funds. 

The  real  reasons  are  that  the  pwor  rural 
areas  haven't  been  able  to  develop  their  own 
community  action  agencies  and  they  haven't 
the  resources  to  provide  the  required  match- 
ing non-Federal  share  under  title  n.  The 
Education  and  Labor  Committee's  bill  would 
start  to  remedy  both  problems  by  encourag- 
ing the  States  to  serve  as  community  action 
agencies  In  those  poorer  areas. 

The  substitute  proposal  makes  no  attempt 
to  solve  the  problem.  It  does  not  contemplate 
that  States  will  serve  as  community  action 
agencies  in  rural  areas.  Yet  It  requires  each 
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state  to  spend  its  title  11  money  proportion- 
ately on  its  rural  pKJor  or  else  lose  the  money 
to  another  State.  The  inevitable  result  of 
that  will  be  to  penalize  the  big  cities,  reward 
the  wealthier  farm  areas,  and  leave  the  poor- 
est rural  areas  not  much  better  off  than 
they  have  been  because  they  will  not  be  able 
to  utilize  the  funds  theoretically  available 
to  them. 

In  some  States  where  OEO  has  made  spe- 
cial efforts  to  help  the  rural  poor,  it  is  even 
possible  that  rural  communities  will  be 
worse  off  because  of  this  rigid  bifurcation  of 
urban  and  rural  poverty.  For  example.  In 
terms  of  the  needs  of  its  poor,  Mississippi's 
money  would  be  better  spent  In  meaningful 
grants  to  the  rural  areas,  rather  than  spent 
proportionately  in  cities  such  as  Jackson 
and  Biloxl  whiCh  have  relatively  better  re- 
sources to  attack  local  poverty. 

There  are  other  anomalies  In  this  feature 
of  the  substitute  proposal.  It  permits  the 
definitions  of  urban  and  rural  poverty  to 
vary  from  State  to  State,  yet  the  Director 
of  OEO  has  the  last  word.  While  he  is  ex- 
pected to  consult  with  the  State  agencies, 
he  alone  makes  the  decision.  Yet.  here  if 
anywhere  one  would  expect  the  authors  of 
the  substitute  to  have  chosen  to  let  the 
States  make  a  binding  decision. 

The  substitute  also  provides  that  any  un- 
used money  in  the  urban  portion  of  a 
State's  allotment  must  be  reallocated  to 
other  States  only  for  urban  uses;  the  same 
rule  would  govern  each  State's  rural  portion. 
One  effect  of  this  split  arrangement  Is 
likely  to  be  that  money  which  might  at 
least  Indirectly  aid  some  of  the  poorer  rural 
areas  If  It  were  spent  In  nearby  urban  and 
market  centers  of  the  same  States  will  go  by 
default  to  rural  areas  of  wealthier  States 
Another  consequence  Is  that  funds  which 
were  set  aside  but  never  used  for  the  farm 
areas  of  one  State  (e.g.,  communities  of  2500 
or  less)  will  be  reallocated  to  towns  and 
small  cities  In  another  State  (e.g.,  com- 
munlUes  of  25,000  or  less)  because  of  dif- 
ferent definitions  of  rural  poverty  In  the 
two  States. 

Lastly,  under  this  proposal  the  realloca- 
tion problems  will  be  made  more  difficult  in 
any  case  because  of  the  end-of-the-fiacal- 
year  timing  for  approval  of  State  plans,  but 
they  will  be  doubly  acute  If  at  the  last 
minute  the  Federal  Government  must  fit 
reallocated  funds  Into  the  urban  and  rural 
portions  of  other  States'  plans, 

NO  PROVISION  FOR  PROGRAM  TRAINING  AND  TECH- 
NICAL ASSISTANCE  UNLESS  THE  STATES  PROVIDE 
THEM 

If  a  State  failed  to  discharge  Its  training 
and  technical  assistance  responsibilities,  the 
local  community  action  agencies  and  the 
Federal  Government  would  have  no  authority 
or  funds  to  remedy  the  deficiency. 

Given  the  fact  that  State  governments 
have  little  or  no  competence  In  many  types 
of  CAP  programs  (e.g..  legal  services  and 
consumer  action)  It  can  safely  be  predicted 
that  many  communities  will  simply  limp 
along  without  adequate  help. 

Of  course.  It  would  be  p>os8lble  for  a  State 
government  which  was  hostile  to  a  local 
agency  simply  to  starve  It  out  by  not  provid- 
ing adequate  training  or  technical  assist- 
ance. If  the  Director  concluded  that  the  State 
agency  was  not  doing  Its  Job.  he  could  take 
over  Its  functions,  but  It  Is  extremely  un- 
likely that  he  would  or  could  do  that  because 
of  failure  adequately  to  serve  specific  com- 
munities. 

DI8COUKAGEMENT    OF    NEW    DELEGATE     AGSNCIES 

If  ever  a  program  needed  to  be  open  to  new 
groups  with  new  Ideas.  It  Is  the  community 
action  program  with  Its  emphasis  on  a  wide 
range  of  services,  mobilization  of  local  re- 
sources, and  program  Innovation. 

It  Is  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  only 
agencies  other  than  neighborhood  councils 
and  commlttes,  that  can  qualify  under  this 


proposal  to  conduct  local  programs  as  dele- 
gate agencies  of  community  action  Eigen- 
cles  are  those  that  have  "had  experience  in 
administration  of  similar  programs."  This 
limitation  is  as  inexplicable  as  It  is  self-de- 
feating. It  makes  a  "clique"  out  of  com- 
munity action,  keeping  out  newcomers  in 
favor  of  the  established  agencies.  If  it  had 
been  adopted  in  1964.  many  of  the  most 
successful  local  programs  today  would  never 
have  been  started. 

It  works  an  especial  hardship  in  rural  and 
small-town  communities  where  there  are 
few,  if  any,  established  agencies.  It  would 
prevent  the  formation  of  any  new  legal  serv- 
ices programs  in  areas  where  there  was  no 
existing  legal  aid  society  and  the  local  bar 
association  was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
serve  as  a  delegate  agency.  Only  the  Planned 
Parenthood  Association  would  be  eligible  to 
run  a  family  planning  program  in  many  com- 
munities. 

STATE     AND     FEDERAL     DICTATION     OF    LOCAL    PER- 
SONNEL AND  PAY  STANDARDS 

It  is  surprising  that  those  who  protest 
most  strongly  their  concern  for  local  deter- 
mination of  progr.ims  should  propose  to  leave 
community  action  agencies  as  powerless  a? 
they  wou'd  be  under  th?  substitute  version 
of  title  II  The  most  glaring  case  Is  the  re- 
quirement that  those  agencies  abide  by  per- 
sonnel and  pay  stand.irds  which  would  be 
set  by  the  Federal  and  State  governments. 
Suppose  the  community  action  agency  was 
a  city  or  county  agency  subject  to  its  local 
civil  service  requirements.  Or  suppose  some 
Federal  and  State  bureaucrats  set  a  salary 
scale  that  was  either  higher  or  lower  than 
necessary  to  secure  capable  personnel  for  a 
particular  community.  The  result  would  be 
waste  in  one  case  and  stultification  in  the 
other. 

A    SWITCH    IN    SIGNALS    WTTHOLT    ANT    TIME    TO 
ADJUST 

The  last  major  problem  with  this  new  ap- 
proach is  that  it  changes  virtually  every 
major  feature  of  the  present  law  without  al- 
lowing any  time  for  an  orderly  transition. 
The  result  will  be  major  disruptions  and 
chaos  at  every  level  It  is  as  if  the  sponsors 
had  set  out  to  cause  as  much  confusion  as 
possible.  Even  though  no  one  doubts  their 
good  intentions  and  sincerity,  the  result  will 
be  the  same. 

Consider  Just  a  few  of  the  major  changes 
that  would  be  necessary  under  this  proposal : 

First,  each  state  would  have  to  reconsti- 
tute its  present  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
agency,  to  provide  for  greatly  enlarged  func- 
tions and  a  board  representing  a  great  va- 
riety of  Interests  and  groups  throughout  the 
state.  It  would  also  have  to  establish  per- 
sonnel and  pay  standards  for  all  CAP  agen- 
cies within  the  state. 

Next,  the  state  agency  would  have  to  di- 
vide the  state  into  communities.  In  the  proc- 
ess many  existing  communities  would  lose 
funds  and  others  would  have  to  adjust  their 
boundaries. 

Local  community  action  agencies  would 
have  to  designate  Job  opportunities  boards. 

Neighborhoods  would  have  to  establish 
their  own  councils  or  committees  If  they 
have  not  already  done  so. 

Funds  within  each  State  would  have  to 
be  divided  into  urban  and  rural  portions. 

Community  action  agencies  which  are  now 
on  one  refunding  cycle  would  have  to  shift 
to  another  in  order  to  satisfy  the  requirement 
that  a  State  plan  be  submitted  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  OEO  before  the  beginning  of  each  new 
fiscal  year,  beginning  now. 

Communities  would  have  to  close  down 
many  programs  In  order  to  set  aside  money 
for  manpower  programs. 

Ongoing  special  emphasis  programs  might 
need  adjustment  because  of  new  statutof7 
requirements.  For  instance,  non-qualifying 
families  in  day  care  programs  would  have  to 
be  terminated. 


Procedures  for  Federal  review  of  State 
plans.  Including  hearing  procedures  would 
have  to  be  established. 

These  are  merely  some  of  the  drastic 
changes  required  tmder  this  proposal.  It  can 
safely  be  predicted  that  more  than  one  year 
would  be  required  to  accomplish  all  of  them 
without  the  most  serious  disruptions.  Mean- 
while, the  changes  themselves  will  impose 
substantial  hardship  on  the  poor  in  whose 
name  they  are  proposed.  No  business  could 
possibly  run  satisfactorily  If  it  were  subject 
to  preemptory  reorganizations  on  this  scale. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan I  Mr.  WiLLLAM  D,  Ford]. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  support  the  bill  brought 
to  the  floor  by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  This  has  not  been  the 
easiest  bill  to  fashion  for  a  presentation 
on  the  floor  or  that  I  have  seen  pass 
through  that  committee  in  my  short  3 
years  here.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  compromise  and  there  has  been,  as 
always  in  that  committee — which  is  a 
very  volatile  group  of  people — a  great 
difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  cer- 
tain parts  of  this  legislation,  and  there 
are  differences  that  stiD  exist.  However,  I 
feel  that  the  overriding  importance  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  to  the 
people  of  this  country — to  whom  prom- 
ises have  been  repeatedly  made  and  re- 
peatedly broken  by  both  political  parties 
represented  in  this  body — is  such  that  my 
personal  apprehensions  about  some  por- 
tions of  the  bill  are  overridden  by  my 
feeling  that  I  must  support  It.  I  hope 
that  we  can  Induce  those  who  see  here 
an  opportunity  for  a  short-term  political 
gain  by  opposition  to  the  bill,  to  see  the 
light  and  come  our  way.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  even  in  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict there  would  be  short-term  political 
mileage  to  be  made  by  getting  up  here 
and  tearing  into  this  bill;  or  by  talking 
about  waste,  talking  about  highly  paid 
employees,  and  all  the  other  shibboleths 
that  we  have  heard  for  the  last  3  years 
with  regard  to  this  legislation. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  tempted 
in  the  least  to  this  kind  of  action,  becatise 
I  strongly  feel  that  the  American  people 
are  beginning  to  awaken  In  terms  of 
recognition  of  what  this  program  is.  We 
who  support  this  legislation  have  said 
from  the  beginning  that  it  is  a  program, 
to  make  taxpayers  out  of  tax  users,  which 
rewards  no  one  for  Just  "being,"  but  re- 
wards them  only  for  ambition  and 
"doing." 

I  rise  particularly  today  to  speak  in 
favor  of  the  Job  Corps.  I  am  so  very 
pleased  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio.  I 
believe  she  has  very  eloquently  pointed 
out  the  humanitarian  reasons  for  con- 
tinuation of  this  very  worthwhile  pro- 
gram, and  also  the  sound  economic 
reasons  for  continuing  the  program.  I 
believe  we  can  demonstrate  that  any  at- 
tempts to  cut  the  Job  Corps  will  really 
be  a  cut  in  the  future  of  this  country,  both 
in  human  resources  and — for  those  who 
like  to  measure  it  in  this  fashion — in 
dollars  and  cents. 

I  am  extremely  hopeful  that  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  will,  as  I  have,  examine  the 
Importance  of  the  real  issue  here.  That 
being,  whether  we  shall   continue  the 
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OEO  programs  as  a  successful  experi- 
ment in  human  relations,  or  whether  we 
should  not  continue  them.  I  hope  each  of 
them  will  determine  to  suport  the  com- 
mittee bill  as  It  now  stands.  To  join 
forces  here  as  a  group  of  people  with 
some  differences  of  opinion  on  specific 
aspects  of  the  legislation  but  with  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  ultimate  passage  of  this  bill,  and 
that  we  may  work  together  toward  that 
end. 

I  am  hopeful  that  there  will  be  no  se- 
vere cut.  or  any  cut  at  all.  in  the  really 
very  limited  amount  of  money  that  we  are 
asking  for.  I  believe  that  It  is  nothing 
short  of  shameful  that  we  have  to  come 
to  this  Congress  at  this  very  important 
time  in  the  history  of  this  country — and 
I  believe  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Green  1  defined  it  very  well  when 
she  said  that  we  are  in  the  eye  of  a  social 
hurricane — with  hat  in  hand,  and  ask 
for  a  literally  barebones  program.  Even 
if  it  were  financed  fully  by  this  Congress, 
this  bill  would  not  begin  to  meet  the  needs 
that  we  have  already  recognized  and 
which  can  no  longer  be  Ignored. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man because  in  the  last  couple  of  days 
the  gentleman  is  the  first  member  of  this 
committee  to  admit  that  this  is  a  bare- 
bones  program — a  bare  minimum — even 
if  we  got  everything  we  were  asking  for. 
In  that  statement.  I  agree  with  my  col- 
league completely. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  have  said,  I  rise  to  give  my 
enthusiastic  and  unqualified  support  for 
the  Job  Corps  program. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  Job  Corps 
has  been  a  "tragic  failure."  Let  me  say 
that  the  Job  Corps  record  of  accomplish- 
ments does  not  sound  like  that  of  a  fail- 
ure. It  sounds  much  more  like  an  out- 
standing success. 

The  Job  Corps  has  taken  nearly  150.000 
youngsters  from  city  slums  and  rural 
backwaters  and  given  them  things  that 
most  Americans  take  for  granted — 
things  like  clothing  that  fits,  three  de- 
cent meals  a  day.  adequate  medical  care, 
proper  education  and  job  training  to  pre- 
pare them  for  a  satisfying  adult  career. 
Of  the  estimated  109,000  yoimgsters 
who  have  already  been  helped  by  Job 
Corps,  nearly  60,000  are  known  to  be  em- 
ployed, another  9,000  have  returned  to 
school,  and  another  8,000  are  in  militarj- 
service.  Of  the  other  30,000  most  of  them 
did  not  complete  their  courses,  and 
probably  half  of  them  face  poor  Job 
prospects  in  the  future.  But  even  these 
30,000  who  were  not  placed  in  jobs  have 
been  inspired  and  motivated  to  at  least 
Improve  their  position  In  life. 

Two  significant  statistics  help  attest 
to  the  improved  success  of  Job  Corps. 
First,  the  dropout  rate — resignations 
during  the  first  30  days — has  been  cut 
from  30  percent  in  fiscal  1966  to  19  per- 
cent last  year;  and,  second,  youngsters 
who  have  completed  Job  Corps  training 
are  now  earning  an  average  of  $1.70  an 
hour. 


This  second  figure  gives  a  key  to  the 
benefits  of  Job  Corps.  A  recent  study 
shows  that  for  every  $1  invested  in  Job 
Corps,  $1.18  in  t)enefits  is  returned  to  the 
young  men  and  women  in  the  program. 
This  is  a  conservative  estimate  that  does 
not  take  into  account  the  intangible 
benefits  that  cannot  be  measured  in  dol- 
lars and  cents.  How  can  you  measure  the 
costs  to  society  if  these  youths  were  not 
working?  You  would  have  to  include  the 
negative  factors  such  as  costs  of  welfare 
payments,  unemployment  compensation; 
losses  due  to  crime,  violence  and  vandal- 
ism, the  cost  of  social  rehabilitation  for 
problem  youths,  and  the  cost  of  prison 
for  those  who  graduate  from  delinquency 
to  crime. 

These  are  the  facts  and  figures  to  keep 
in  mind  when  Job  Corps  opponents  con- 
tend that  the  program  is  too  costly  and 
that  the  results  do  not  justify  the  in- 
vestment. 

Of  course  there  were  problems  as  Job 
Corps  was  developed.  This  is  true  in  any 
new  program  which  is  created  to  meet 
an  emergency.  But  these  problems  and 
weaknesses  have  been  discovered  and 
corrected.  The  result  has  been  lower 
costs,  tighter  discipline,  and  better  as- 
sistance for  the  youngsters.  For  example, 
the  annual  per  enroUee  cost  of  operating 
Job  Corps  Centers  has  been  reduced  from 
$8,470  in  fiscal  1966.  to  $7,025  in  1967. 
This  figure  can  and  will  be  reduced  even 
further,  to  perhaps  $6,700 

But  any  thought  of  cutting  the  per- 
enrollee  cost  beneath  $6,700  is  utterly 
unrealistic.  It  would  negate  the  entire 
concept  of  human  renewal  which  is  the 
very  basis  of  Job  Corps  success.  It  would 
mean  scrapping  such  things  as  medical 
and  dental  care,  counseling,  and  educa- 
tion. It  would  mean  sacrificing  more  than 
12,500  poverty  youths  who  would  remain 
functional  ilhterates  and  who  would  be 
denied  the  opportunity  for  identity  with 
society  and  the  opportunity  to  assume 
roles  as  responsible  and  responsive  young 
citizens 

There  is  no  reason  for  such  a  sacrifice. 
Job  Corps  is  not  only  financially  self- 
sustaining:  it  Is  financially  profitable  to 
this  Nation. 

Assume  that  Job  Corpsmen  continue 
to  earn  $1.71  an  hour  for  the  rest  of  their 
working  lifetimes,  for  40  years,  he  would 
pay  back  to  the  Government  a  total  of 
$11,200  in  income  taxes.  If  only  26,500 
Job  Corps  graduates — less  than  a  third 
of  this  year's  output — continue  to  work 
for  40  years,  they  will  pay  back  in  taxes 
nearly  $300,000.000— a  figure  higher  than 
the  Job  Corps'  requested  budget  of  $295 
million  for  the  coming  year. 

Job  Corps  is  successful.  It  is  a  new  and 
different  approach  to  an  old  problem. 
Those  who  would  transfer  it  to  HEW  or 
the  Labor  Department  are  demonstrat- 
ing that  they  completely  ■ --.Isunderstand 
the  objectives  of  the  Job  Corps  and  have 
no  perception  of  its  accomplishments. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  one  either  believes 
in  the  program,  or  he  does  not. 

One  either  believes  in  the  rlghtness  of 
education,  counseling,  medical  care,  job 
training,  or  one  does  not.  Those  of  us 
who  believe  in  Job  Corps  accept  the  fact 
that  these  things  cost  money.  Those  who 
do  not  believe  in  Job  Corps  cannot  justify 
any  cost,  no  matter  how  low  It  might  be 
cut. 


There  is  one  group  of  Americans  who 
do  believe  in  Job  Corps — those  who  have 
directly  benefited  from  the  program. 
These  are  youngsters  who  previously 
were  qualified  only  for  such  menial  tasks 
as  carwashers  or  babysitters.  Today  they 
are  auto  mechanics  or  oflSce  workers  or 
salesmen.  Their  average  pay  before  Job 
Corps  was  $700  a  year;  now  It  is  about 
$3,600.  And  they  have  learned  more  than 
just  the  bare  essentials  of  their  jobs— 
they  have  learned  respect,  punctuality, 
dependability  and  how  to  get  along  with 
their  coworkers. 

Some  critics  complain  that  corpsmen 
are  not  placed  In  jobs  for  which  they 
were  trained.  This  may  be  true  In  some 
instances,  but  these  auxiliary  skills  that 
they  have  learned  will  help  them  to  suc- 
cess in  any  vocational  field. 

Job  Corps  opponents  have  reached 
deep  into  the  barrel  to  find  ammunition 
for  criticism.  They  have  come  up  with 
the  failure  of  the  program  for  non- 
residential employees.  It  is  true  that  this 
aspect  of  Job  Corps  has  been  a  dis- 
appointment. Job  Corps  experimented 
with  some  600  nonresidential  enrollees. 
These  youths  continued  to  live  at  home, 
and  were  transported  by  bus  to  and  from 
the  Job  Corps  Center  each  morning  and 
night. 

These  nonresidents  received  the  same 
clothing,  medical  and  dental  treatment, 
the  same  allowances  and  services  that 
the  resident  enrollees  received,  but  there 
was  one  big  difference.  The  nonresident 
did  not  enjoy  the  evening  advantages — 
movies,  the  hobby  shop,  live  entertain- 
ment, group  discussion  and  after-hours 
counseling.  Instead,  he  returned  each 
night  to  the  "losing"  environment  of 
broken  homes,  families  on  welfare,  un- 
employed males  and  working  females. 
Too  often,  the  dope  peddler  or  pick- 
pocket was  the  only  successful  male  in 
sight. 

But  the  success  of  the  residential  Job 
Corps  program  remains  as  a  bright  light 
that  no  amount  of  criticism  can  di- 
minish. 

There  are  still  two  basic  problems  fac- 
ing Job  Corps  today — a  pathetic  lack  of 
unanimous  support  right  here  In  Con- 
gress, and  the  fact  that  the  Job  Corps 
program  is  still  far  too  small  to  meet 
the  tremendous  need  that  exists. 

These  are  two  problems  that  cannot 
be  solved  anywhere  but  here  in  this  Con- 
gress, and  In  the  minds  and  consciences 
of  those  who  will  decide  the  future  of 
Job  Corps. 

In  closing  I  would  ask  that  you  look 
very  closely  at  the  "opportunity  cha- 
rade"— and  I  am  not  misspeaking  myself 
because  I  think  for  far  too  long  the 
semantics  game  has  been  played  with  the 
so-called  opportunity  crusade.  I  think 
that  correct  semantics  would  dictate  that 
it  should  be  recognized  for  what  It  Is — 
an  "opportunity  charade."  It  has  been 
for  3  years  a  thinly  veiled  bomb  used 
exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  blowing 
this  program  out  of  the  water.  It  is 
dressed  up  in  a  little  fancier  covering 
this  time  than  ever  before,  but  It  is  still 
a  charade  and  will  always  remain  that 
way. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  tMr.  Erlinborn]. 
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Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  time  and  time  again  of  these  so- 
called  Poverty  Warriors  engaging  in  par- 
tisan political  activity  In  clear  \1olatlon 
of  the  Hatch  Act. 

In  yesterday's  local  elections  just 
across  the  river  In  Virginia  we  witnessed 
the  executive  director  of  the  United  Plan- 
ning Organization  of  Arlington  County 
for  the  second  consecutive  year  working 
the  polls  in  Glebe  precinct. 

Mr.  John  Robinson,  field  supervisor 
for  the  ArUngton  community  action  pro- 
gram at  an  armual  salary  of  $6,396,  was 
not  only  openly  representing  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  but  he  was  handing  out 
Democratic  ticket  sample  ballots  and 
verbally  Instructing  Negro  voters  of  this 
precinct  that  this  was  how  they  should 
vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  voters  were  bused 
to  the  polls,  their  names  were  written 
down — which  incidentally  is  not  the  gen- 
eral practice  in  Arlington — they  were 
given  a  Democratic  sample  ballot  and 
told  to  vote  according  to  the  ballot. 

This  Is  a  clear-cut  violation  of  the 
Hatch  Act  by  a  Federal  employee  and  we 
have  witnesses  to  prove  it. 

I  just  hope  that  when  we  get  to  read- 
ing this  bill  for  amendment  we  will  write 
in  some  strong  prohibitive  language  clos- 
ing the  door  to  this  Illegal  electioneering 
activity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me  to  make  this  observa- 
tion. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

I  certainly  hope  that  now  that  he  has 
made  this  revelation  that  some  action 
will  be  taken. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  here  today  to 
consider  what  should  be  done  at  this 
point  In  history  with  the  problems  of  the 
poor  In  this  Nation. 

A  lew  years  ago  politically — cynically, 
politically  conceived  was  the  so-called 
war  on  poverty.  For  several  years  it  has 
been  administered  in  a  cynical,  political 
manner. 

I  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  we 
have  any  number  of  instances  such  as 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  just  re- 
vealed where  commimlty  action  pro- 
grams have  been  used  for  political  activ- 
ities. 

Any  number  of  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  can  tell  you  of  instances 
where  the  person  who  has  been  his  op- 
ponent in  a  political  campaign,  or  his 
predecessor  in  office — if  he  happened  to 
defeat  an  incumbent — have  wound  up  as 
employees  of  the  war  on  poverty  in  one 
place  or  another. 

In  my  own  Instance,  for  example,  in 
1964  my  Democratic  opponent  within  a 
few  short  months  after  being  defeated 
wound  up  as  the  director  of  a  Job  Corps 
camp.  He  did  not  last  very  long  because  a 
few  months  after  that  there  were  riots 
at  that  camp  and  he  subsequently  was 
relieved  of  his  employment  as  director  of 
that  Job  Corps  camp. 

Only  too  often  we  have  seen  positions 
in  this  war  on  poverty  used  to  reward  the 


Democratic  faithful — and  this  has  been 
documented  time  after  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  now  is: 
Are  we  going  to  continue  a  program  that 
has  as  its  basis  a  theory  that  the  Ills  of 
this  countrj'  can  be  solved  with  a  pro- 
gram conceived  in  Washington,  financed 
almost  solely  with  Federal  funds,  and 
directed  from  Washington? 

For  my  own  part.  I  think  this  is  folly, 
to  think  that  we  could  have  the  resources 
solely  at  the  Federal  level,  either  finan- 
cial, moral,  or  manpowerwise,  to  solve 
the  fHjverty  that  exists  across  the  Nation. 
That  is  why  the  opportunity  crusade  has 
been  designed  to  mobilize  the  resources 
at  State  and  local  level  and.  most  Im- 
portant, the  resources  available  to  us  In 
the  private  sector  of  our  economy. 

Take  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
as  just  one  example.  Here  we  have  a  pro- 
gram that  involves  either  emplosTnent  In 
public  agencies  or  employment  with  Fed- 
eral funds.  As  contrasted  to  this  is  the 
Industry  Youth  Corps  that  Is  provided 
for  In  the  opportunity  crusade,  which 
would  involve  the  active  participation  of 
the  private  sector.  What  could  be  more 
sensible  than  to  have  the  employers  who 
need  the  skills  of  these  youths  and  these 
underprivileged,  undereducated.  under- 
skilled,  determine  what  skills  are  needed, 
and  to  provide  the  training  so  that  these 
people  can  be  useful  In  the  places  where 
the  employment  is  available? 

The  Job  Corps,  at  least  up  until  re- 
cently— and  I  would  hope  that  if  the 
committee  bill  passes  there  might  be 
some  change  in  this — but  the  Job  Corps 
throughout  Its  history,  at  least  imtil  re- 
cently, has  not  at  all  been  job-oriented. 
It  has  been  taking  youths  out  of  their  en- 
vironment and  putting  them  in  resi- 
dential training  schools,  teaching  them 
skills,  giving  them  a  diploma,  and  send- 
ing them  home.  There  has  not  been  any 
job  relation.  If  there  is  ansthing  that  will 
be  a  final  answer  to  the  problem  of  the 
poor,  it  Is  meaningful  employment;  not 
training,  and  retraining  that  leads  to  a 
deadend. 

The  opportunity  crusade  Is  job-ori- 
ented. In  the  community  action  program 
It  would  require  that  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  funds  allocated  to  community  ac- 
tion would  go  toward  programs  that  were 
job-oriented.  It  would  require  that  the 
community  action  agencies  would,  in 
seeking  funds  and  in  mounting  programs 
In  the  neighborhoods,  form  job  oppor- 
tunity boards  Involving  Industry,  Involv- 
ing the  business  community  in  that 
neighborhood,  and  I  thliik,  therefore, 
leading  to  meaningful  employment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  point  that  you  are  now  making  that 
in  order  to  do  an  adequate  job  of  Job 
training — I  do  not  care  whether  it  Is 
the  Job  Corps,  the  Mtmpower  Training 
Act.  or  whatever  It  is — we  need  certain 
tools,  and  I  think  it  is  time  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  zetx)ed  In  on 
the  fact  that  we  still  have  not  developed 
the  Jobs-available  statistics  which  were 
not  only  recommended  but  were  reqirlred 
In  the  Manpower  Training  Act.  TTiis  ad- 
ministration did  not  even  submit  a  re- 
quest again  this  year  for  the  cost  of  $2.5 


mllllcm.  How  In  the  name  of  Heaven  can 
you  conduct  any  jc^  training  without  this 
essential  tool? 

The  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Sta- 
tistics of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
2  years  ago  held  hearings  to  be  certain 
that  we  were  not  in  error  in  thtniring 
that  jobs-available  statistics  were  feasi- 
ble and  were  really  of  this  great  need. 
Tht  witnesses  without  exception,  save 
one  person.  Mr.  Goldflnger  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  testified  that  these  statistics  were 
feasible  and  just  as  necessary  as  I  am 
trjong  to  express  here  in  an  intelligent 
training  program.  The  reason  given  by 
Mr.  Goldflnger — and  his  testimony,  in- 
cidentally, ought  to  be  read  by  as  many 
as  possible  in  the  House  and  throiigh- 
out  the  country — was  that,  if  you  de- 
velop these  statistics,  they  would  be  mis- 
used to  try  to  create  the  impression  that 
there  was  not  a  problem  in  the  field  of 
unemployment. 

Granted,  any  statistics  can  be  mis- 
used, but  I  think  it  Is  a  crying  shame  that 
for  the  past  years  and  at  the  present 
time,  for  the  lack  of  $2.5  million,  or  the 
concern  of  this  admlrilstratlon  and  Sec- 
retary Wirtz.  the  Secretary  of  Labor — 
for  the  lack  of  $2.5  mlllloo — all  of  our 
job-training  programs,  whether  in  the 
private  sector.  Government,  or  what- 
ever, have  been  badly  hampered.  "Rie 
gentleman  has  put  his  finger  right  on  a 
crucial  point.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution.  I  agree  with 
him  wholeheartedly.  We  caniK>t  have  any 
meaningful  program  when  we  do  not 
know  what  jobs  are  available  and  what  to 
train  these  people  for. 

I  would  like  very  quickly  just  to  make 
two  additional  points.  The  Green  of 
Oregon  amendment,  which  was  adopted 
in  the  committee,  was  adopted  without 
anj'  testimony  from  those  who  are 
affected.  I  just  wonder  about  it.  and  I 
hope  this  debate  will  bring  out  answers  to 
a  few  of  the  questions  in  my  mind.  I 
wonder  how  many  States  can  qualify  as 
community  action  sigencies  when  under 
the  Green  of  Oregon  amendment  they 
must  qualify  to  be  channels  for  these 
funds.  I  think  many  will  be  legally  pro- 
hibited by  their  constitutions  from  being 
legally  the  action  agencies.  Let  me  quote 
the  provisions  on  page  218  of  section 
603ibi  of  the  act.  as  amended,  and  this 
is  being  added  to  the  act : 

Provided,  That  the  Director  may  issue  such 
regulations  as  are  appropriate  to  Innire  that 
each  person  seeking  benefits  under  this  Act 
has  made  a  reasonable  effort  to  become  a 
registered  voter  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  his  residence. 

In  other  words,  you  had  better  be  ready 
and  able  to  show  you  can  deliver  your 
vote,  or  you  cannot  get  the  benefits  of 
this  act.  I  woiUd  like  to  have  those  who 
drafted  this  bill  give  some  rationale  for 
language  such  as  this  in  the  act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the 
following  telegram : 

Urge  your  approval  of  S.  2300,  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  providing  greater 
State  Involvement  in  OBO  programs.  Hope 
you  will  resist  any  attempt  to  reduce  proposed 
$2.6  billion  authorization. 
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That  is  signed  by  Harold  E.  Hughes, 
the  Governor  of  Iowa. 

Evidently  the  Governor  does  not  know 
the  bill  number  Is  S.  2388. 

My  response  to  the  Governor  is  this: 

You  express  hope  In  your  telegram  that  I 
"will  resist  any  attempt  to  reduce  proposed 
$2.6  bUllon  authorization"  for  economic  op- 
portunity program.  In  view  of  financial  crisis 
with  which  we  are  faced.  I  am  shocked  you 
would  recommend  an  authorization  which 
exceeds  by  more  than  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars amount  recommended  by  President 
Johnson  and  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  and  which  exceeds  by  almost 
one  billion  dollars  the  amount  spent  last 
year. 

In  so  doing.  I  can  only  assume  you  have  not 
had  access  to  the  documented  evidence  of 
waste  and  extremely  high  administrative 
costs  In  poverty  program:  evidence  which  Is 
too  overwhelming  to  permit  me  to  support 
the  administration's  request,  let  alone  the 
iiigher  amount  you  recommend. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Hathaway]. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr,  Chairman,  the 
swirling  controversy  about  GEO;  the 
conflicting  statistics,  charges,  and  coun- 
tercharges may  obscure  what  GEO  rep- 
resents. 

It  is  a  new  awareness,  attitude,  and  ap- 
proach to  poverty. 

In  the  Bible,  the  Four  Horsemen  of  the 
Apocalypse  threaten  to  scourge  mankind. 
There  are,  however,  four  ways  of  think- 
ing about  poverty  that  are  as  destructive 
to  the  future  of  mankind  as  any  Biblical 
prophecy. 

The  first  way  of  thinking  about  poverty 
Is  not  to.  To  deny  its  very  existence, 
Michael  Harrington's  book  "The  Other 
America"  revealed  the  extent  of  this  so- 
ciety's blindness  to  its  own  disease.  So- 
ciety's inability  to  check  its  own  health 
is  not  new.  The  roaring  twenties  were 
for  many  people  a  wonderful  time.  Un- 
fortunately, they  were  followed  by  the 
great  depression  and  the  grim  thirties. 
All  the  factors — economic  imbalance — 
uncontrolled  speculation — the  worsening 
state  of  the  farmers  that  caused  the  de- 
pression were  easily  discernible  in  the 
twenties. 

The  second  delusive  way  of  thinking 
about  poverty  is  that  it  is  isolated  and 
temporar>-.  This  attitude  is  reinforced 
by  the  self-made  egotist  who  asserts  "I 
was  born  in  a  slum  and  look  at  me  now." 
Without  challenging  his  premise  that  he 
made  this  miraculous  transubstantiation 
unassisted  and  emerged  unscarred  by  his 
experience,  the  fact  is  that  fewer  and 
fewer  people  are  escaping  from  poverty 
on  their  own. 

Third,  there  is  still  a  vestige  of  the 
feeling  that  a  poor  person  is  somehow 
personally  at  fault.  We  are  all  condition- 
ed by  our  environment  and  most  poor 
people  are  bom  poor.  For  the  philosoph- 
ical purist,  I  can  only  say  that  to  assist 
people  who  need  help  is  not  to  deny  free 

wm. 

Finally,  there  is  an  inane  way  of  non- 
thinking, that  assistance  to  the  poor  only 
creates  more  poverty:  that  people  love 
squalor  so  much  that  if  given  financial 
assistance  they  will  create  other  people 
to  enjoy  their  poverty. 

Fortunately  and  none  too  early,  GEO 
Is  a  rejection  of  these  pernicious  atti- 


tudes and  a  recognition  of  the  extent  and 
the  challenges  of  poverty. 

Of  course,  poverty  is  not  new.  The  tra- 
ditional way  of  handling  the  poor  was 
to  provide  distraction  and  the  dole.  GEO 
is  a  legislative  determination  that  while 
poverty  has  long  been  a  fact  of  life  it 
need  not  be  on  inevitable  part  of  life. 
Such  an  attitude  seems  consistent  with 
our  American  ideal  and  our  belief  in  the 
perfectability  of  man. 

While  poverty  is  not  new,  poverty  in 
the  20tl'i  century  creates  new  dangers. 
The  steady  increase  in  population  means 
that  an  increasing  number  of  people 
were  poor.  These  people  were  becoming 
alienated  from  our  society,  a  dangerous 
condition  for  any  society  but  particularly 
dangerous  for  a  democracy  that  as- 
sumes that  its  citizens  are  able  and  will 
participate  in  its  government,  but  pov- 
erty destroys  people's  mental  and  physi- 
cal ability  to  participate  in  democracy. 
If  you  assume  that  every  citizen  should 
have  a  vote  in  his  government,  then  we 
must  insure  that  every  citizen's  vote  is 
meaningful. 

This  is  merely  another  example  of 
democracy  being  a  more  costly  form  of 
government  than  totalitarian  govern- 
ments which  are  not  dependent  on  the 
mental  well-being  of  its  citizens.  Instead 
of  coiisidering  cutting  appropriations  for 
thus  program,  we  should  increase  funds 
for  OEG,  The  United  States  has  a  tradi- 
tion of  combining  ambitious  ideals  with 
an  unwillingness  to  pay  for  them.  The 
juvenile  court  system,  public  education 
available  to  all  and  yet  maintaining 
quality,  even  democracy  itself  are  failing 
because  of  our  inability  to  commit  our 
resources  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
our  ideals. 

GEO  is  also  a  new  approach  to  poverty. 
It  is  a  concentration  of  services  to  rem- 
edy poverty.  Traditional  institutions  were 
not  only  apathetic  to  the  special  needs 
of  the  poor  but  were  not  structured  to 
handle  them.  The  teacher  could  not  fol- 
low the  student  into  his  home,  the  social 
worker  could  not,  for  the  most  part, 
change  the  child's  environment;  the 
doctor  could  not  enter  the  classroom. 
Basic  services  were  fragmented  and 
scattered.  The  inability  to  recognize  the 
difference  in  GEO's  approach  as  for 
example  the  Job  Corps  and  the  com- 
munity health  serivce  centers  and  the 
present  attempt  to  dismantle  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  is  the  inability 
of  many  to  admit  or  recognize  that  pat 
solutions  do  not  always  work;  that  send- 
ing a  boy  to  school  does  not  always  re- 
sult in  that  boy  being  a  productive  mem- 
ber of  society. 

The  Job  Corps  has  been  a  victim  of 
this  kind  of  thinking.  Critics  have  bril- 
liantly noted  that  a  boy  could  be  sent  to 
Harvard  for  less  money  or  that  one  could 
receive  vocational  training  as  an  auto- 
mobile mechanic  for  less  money.  These 
critics  apparently  carmot  see  that  these 
comparisons  are  invalid  because  the  Job 
corps  is  not  a  college  or  vocational  edu- 
cation Institute.  In  short,  it  is  not  a  tra- 
ditional institute.  Like  most  of  GEO  pro- 
grams it  is  a  panoply  of  desperately 
needed  services  from  dental  care  to 
social  adjustment. 

Critics  of  the  Job  corps  while  denying 
its  problems,   demand  instant  success. 


Figures  of  its  cost  have  been  bantered 
about  proving  only  the  willingness  of 
some  people  to  believe.  The  truth  is  that 
the  Job  Corps  is  a  well-managed,  and 
closely  supervised  organization.  Its  costs 
are  steadily  being  lowered  and  it  is  en- 
gaged in  a  consistant  evaluation  of  Its 
performances  and  methods;  a  willing- 
ness to  criticize  and  check  on  its  own 
operations  that  is  not  matched  by  any 
of  our  traditional  institutions. 

Another  GEO  program  that  is  fre- 
quently criticized  is  the  community  ac- 
tion programs.  Let  us  be  honest  with 
ourselves.  For  the  most  part,  community 
act-on  programs  have  earned  their 
critics.  Community  action  programs  are 
an  attempt  to  make  the  poor  a  part  of 
the  community.  To  change  the  poor  from 
alienated  to  active.  This,  of  course,  chal- 
lenges the  status  quo  and  those  who  want 
conditions  to  remain  as  they  are.  When 
people  with  a  vested  interest  in  the  status 
quo  complain,  it  usually  means  that  com- 
munity action  programs  are  doing  their 
job.  They  are  putting  the  idea  of  democ- 
racy into  action.  They  are  stimulating 
Ideas  and  creating  new  solutions  to  old 
community  problems.  The  growth  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  last  30  years 
was  due  in  part  to  the  failure  of  com- 
munities to  solve  or  even  to  recognize 
their  problems.  For  the  community  ac- 
tion programs  are  an  attempt  to  make 
democracy  relevant  to  the  conditions  of 
the  20th  century.  An  attempt  that  is  long 
overdue. 

Some  maintain  that  this  attempt  to 
make  democracy  meaningful  at  the  local 
level  is  revolutionary.  If  this  be  revolu- 
tion, let  us  achieve  it  peacefully. 

Last  summer  suggests  the  alternative 
What  has  Congress  done  about  the  riots? 
It  tried  to  pin  the  blame  on  one  political 
party  or  another,  introduced  a  spate  of 
bills  requesting  millions  for  law  enforce- 
ment, indulged  in  pious  cries  for  law  and 
order,  and  done  nothing,  GEO  and  the 
civil  rights  movement  preceded  and  ex- 
ists independent  of  riots,  GEO  recog- 
nized the  anarchy  m  our  society  before 
it  was  revealed  in  the  streets  of  Newark 
and  Cleveland, 

In  conclusion  I  can  only  quote  a  recent 
Look  magazine  editorial  entitled  "We 
Can't  Quit  Now"; 

It  Is  up  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, not  only  to  cope  with  the  problems 
of  poverty,  but  to  argue  the  Just  demands 
of  the  poor  from  within  the  Gtovernment  .  .  . 
We  must  m-ike  up  our  minds  to  do  the  whole 
Job  It  will  be  costly.  It  can't  be  done  over- 
night. Business  as  much  as  Government  must 
help.  But  we  can  end  welfare  waste,  earn 
back  our  Investment  from  the  taxes  and  In- 
creased production  of  millions  of  new  con- 
sumers. We  have  promised  to  let  the  poor 
In — and  we  can't  quit  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  go  on  and  par- 
ticularize about  a  program  in  my  district 
about  which  I  am  particularly  proud. 

It  has  been  said  that  "When  you  teach 
a  man,  you  teach  an  individual:  When 
you  teach  a  woman,  you  teach  a  family." 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  sense  to  this  ex- 
pression, and  I  think  It  represents  one 
of  the  main  arguments  for  the  continu- 
ation of  such  programs  as  the  Women's 
Job  Corps. 

Thare  are  about  a  half  million  yoimg 
girls  growing  Into  womanhood  In  this 
country  who  will  multiply  the  economic 
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and  spiritual  poverty  of  their  own  lives 
in  their  children — unless  they  can  be 
imbued  with  a  will  and  spirit  that 
reaches  out  for  the  benefits  of  American 
society.  The  Women's  Job  Corps  is  not 
merely  a  program  to  train  women  for 
jobs:  it  is  a  preparation  for  a  life  that  is 
self-fulfilling — a  life  that  will  influence 
and  guide  a  family.  It  is  the  means 
through  which  an  educationally,  socially, 
and  economically  deprived  young  woman 
can  find  the  security,  the  motivation, 
and  the  basic  equipment  to  be  capable  of 
achievement  in  this  world.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  and  best  weapons  she  has 
against  the  unjust  and  arbitrary  con- 
tingencies of  the  life  into  which  she  was 
born. 

The  Women's  Job  Corps  program  is 
an  entirely  new  educational  experiment 
aimed  at  a  renewal  of  the  total  human 
being.  Eligible  for  this  program  are 
young  women  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
22  who  are  out  of  school,  unable  to  find 
an  adequate  job,  and  in  need  of  a  change 
of  environment  in  order  to  become  use- 
ful and  productive  citizens.  They  come 
from  broken  homes,  from  poor  schools 
and  economically  deprived  communi- 
ties— they  have  no  skill,  but  have  normal 
and  often  above  average  intelligence. 

Because  young  women  who  enter  the 
Job  Corps  have  derived  little  benefit 
from  conventional  schooling,  contractors 
operating  women's  centers  are  encour- 
aged to  develop  new  approaches,  meth- 
ods, and  materials  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary education  and  work  skills  for  the 
enrollees  to  become  self-sufficient  and 
responsible  citizens.  The  basic  skills  pre- 
requisite to  all  other  learning — such  as 
remedial.  Intermediate,  and  develop- 
mental reading,  writing,  speech  and  con- 
versation, mathematics,  social  studies, 
and  elementary  science — are  taught  by 
qualified  instructors  in  small  classes. 

Optimum  opportunities  are  also  made 
available  to  the  corpswomen  for  self- 
teaching  and  continual  learning  proc- 
esses through  audiovisual  materials, 
programed  study  courses,  libraries,  spe- 
cial tutoring,  and  group  activity  at  the 
center  and  in  the  community. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  the  Women's  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram in  action  is  the  Poland  Spring  Cen- 
ter located  in  my  home  district  in  south- 
western Maine. 

I  have  spoken  before  about  the  accom- 
plishments of  this  project  and  about  the 
public  recognition  and  community  sup- 
port for  these  young  Job  Corps  women. 
On  the  Poland  Spring  grounds,  where 
Presidents  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Taft, 
Wilson,  Harding,  and  Coolidge  once  re- 
laxed, young  women  from  all  sections  of 
the  coimtry  are  now  learning  social 
amenities,  sports  and  a  vocation.  In  the 
building  where  Gene  Tunney  trained  for 
his  fight  with  Harry  Greb  in  1923  and 
Sonny  Listen  trained  for  his  ill-fated 
battle  with  Cassius  Clay  40  years  later, 
typing,  shorthand,  and  office  manage- 
ment is  now  being  studied. 

Locally  run,  locally  controlled,  and 
mutually  beneficial  to  both  the  area  resi- 
dents and  the  trainees,  the  Poland  Spring 
Center  is  an  excellent  example  of  local 
success.  An  Indication  of  the  confidence 
that  American  industries  have  placed  In 
•the  quality  of  Job  Corps  training  is  evi- 


dent in  the  list  of  employers  of  Poland 
Spring  graduates.  Among  the  miany  re- 
spected names  appear  those  of  IBM, 
'Blue  Cross,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, the  Veteran's  Administra- 
tion. Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co..  the 
■Pirst  National  Bank  of  New  York,  the 
Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  Avco,  the  New  York 
Telephone  Co.,  Sanders  Associates,  and 
the  Microwave  Corp.  In  hiring  Job  Corps 
youngsters,  these  industries — perhaps 
the  best  judges  of  any  training  program 
in  the  final  analysis — have  expressed  a 
vote  of  confidence  in  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram. I  have  already  read  to  you  the  re- 
marks of  several  of  these  employers  on 
the  satisfaction  they  feel  over  the  work 
that  these  Job  Corps  women  are  now 
doing.  I  should  like  to  add  to  this  sup- 
port my  own  vote  of  confidence  and  my 
determination  that  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram be  continued  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  total  war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Esch]. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  week 
and  next,  in  this  Chamber,  the  House 
will  work  its  will  refiecting  the  general 
attitude  of  the  American  citizen.  This 
House,  by  its  actions  will  give  direction 
to  its  intent  regarding  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. 

There  are  two  major  facts  that  should 
not  be  overlooked  here.  First,  there  is  the 
matter  of  continuing  appropriations.  By 
reducing  the  appropriation  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  from  $1.4  to 
$1.2  billion,  the  House  membership  over- 
whelmingly indicated  its  lack  of  faith  in 
the  present  system,  and  its  desire  to  re- 
examine, redefine,  and  restructure  the 
so-called  war  on  poverty.  But  the  greater 
significance  of  the  House  action  dealing 
with  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
was  that  it  did  not  reject  the  poor  and 
the  war  on  poverty  en  toto — as  many 
administration  charges  would  have  you 
believe.  The  truth  is  that  Members  stated 
their  willingness  to  retain  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  war  on  poverty  by  their  vote 
for  the  retention  of  $1.2  billion. 

Certainly  public  reports  should  em- 
phasize equally  the  fact  that  this  mem- 
bership went  on  record  in  support  of 
such  a  program.  What  remains  now  for 
Congress  is  the  major  task  to  forge  in 
the  next  10  days  a  redirected,  improved 
program  reaching  out  to  break  the  no- 
education,  no-employment,  no-housing, 
false-hope,  lawbreaking,  riot  cycle.  Let  us 
not  allow  a  doctrinaire  approach  to  ob- 
struct the  most  basic  need  of  this  coun- 
try— that  of  facing  up  to  the  social  Ills 
of  our  cities. 

It  is  within  this  framework  that  we 
must  expand  the  alternatives: 

First.  Do  we  desire  to  have  the  com- 
munity action  programs  controlled  by 
imresponsible  political  structures,  or  do 
we  wish  to  have  a  balanced  group  in- 
volving community  agencies,  local  offi- 
cials, and.  the  poor  in  decisionmaking? 
Clearly  and  objectively  the  latter  Is  more 
desirable. 

Second.  Just  how  high  a  priority  should 
the  poverty  program  give  to  emphasizing 
technical  and  cooperative  training  pro- 
grams for  the  imemployed  and  under- 
employed? While  the  committee's  bill  in- 


deed places  more  emphasis  in  this  area, 
clearly  the  thrust  is  inadequate.  We  must 
develop  a  more  efficient  structure  involv- 
ing private  industry.  The  substitute  will 
do  this. 

Third.  To  what  degree  and  in  what 
way  can  this  body  give  emphasis  to 
special  programs — such  as  the  essential 
family  planning  program?  Both  the 
committee  bill  and  the  substitute  recog- 
nize this  need  and  include  provisions 
for  it. 

Fourth.  Should  we  reexamine  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  programs  toward  a 
more  efficient  operation  of  the  war  on 
poverty?  The  committee  bill  allows  much 
inefficiency  to  continue — the  minority 
bill  strikes  out  against  inefficient  admin- 
istration. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  major  Issues. 
Let  the  issues,  not  emotions,  prevail  In 
the  next  10  days.  Let  us  not  be  so  unrea- 
soning as  to  think  that  any  one  of  the 
over  80  committee  amendments  was  an 
"improvement" — while  any  one  of  the 
amendments  presented  on  the  floor  by 
the  minority  is  an  attempt  to  dismantle, 
to  destroy,  to  kill  the  program.  Let  us 
forge  an  effective  and  efficient  program 
to  help  the  poor  and  then  let  us  have  the 
courage  to  fund  it — not  at  the  $1.6  billion 
level  as  proposed  by  the  majority  mem- 
ber, chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  but  at  a  figure  approaching 
the  $2  billion  level. 

If  we  are  to  set  priorities  in  this  Con- 
gress, let  us  give  the  highest  domestic 
priority  to  our  Nation's  No.  1  problem — 
that  of  sohlng  the  social  ills  of  our  cities. 
Mr.  Chairman,  together  with  a  number 
of  my  colleagues,  we  have  prepared  an 
analysis  of  the  differences  between  the 
two  approaches,  which  I  append  as  an 
extension  of  my  remarks. 

Mr,  Chairman,  we  favor  a  fundamental 
redirection  of  the  war  on  poverty  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  are 
trapped  in  poverty. 

America  today  desperately  needs  an 
effective  program  to  help  the  poor  in  a 
meaningful  way  Our  proposals  would 
provide  for  proper  administration  of 
major  segments  of  the  existing  anti- 
poverty  programs  while  redirecting  the 
remainder  strongly  toward  overcoming 
unemployment  and  dependency.  It  would 
use  Federal  funds  in  large  part  as  seed 
money  to  help  enlist  the  enormous  re- 
sources of  our  free  enterprise  economy 
and  to  increase  the  scope  of  State  par- 
ticipation. 

Our  opportunity  crusade  proposals,  for 
example,  would  authorize  an  annual  Fed- 
eral expenditure  of  less  than  $1,4  billion, 
but  would  generate  a  total  Investment  of 
public  and  private  funds  well  over  $3  bil- 
lion. The  resultant  revitalization  of  the 
program  is  impossible  to  calculate  In 
dollars, 

COMMrnTE    BILL   IS   WDTOOW   DRESSING 

The  Democratic  majority  rejected  out 
of  hand  all  major  proposals  for  progres- 
sive changes  in  the  present  program.  The 
majority  tinkered  with  various  window- 
dressing  changes  that  would  cure  none 
of  the  basic  problems  with  the  programs. 
Then  they  came  to  the  section  on  com- 
munity action,  and  responded  to  the  most 
regressive  demands  of  members  of  their 
party  who  apparently  have  little  sjmi- 
pathy  for  the  concept  of  Involvement  of 
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the  poor.  They  caned  the  very  heart  out 
of  community  action  in  an  attempt  to 
pick  up  enough  votes  to  pass  this  bill. 

We  have  long  proposed  that  State  and 
local  governments  be  involved  in  com- 
munity action  In  a  truly  meaningful  way. 
The  majority,  having  utterly  ignored 
such  suggestions  for  3  years,  overacted, 
and  now  propose  to  turn  the  whole  pro- 
gram over  to  city  hall. 

Other  than  this,  and  an  unfortunate 
dilution  of  the  residential  character  of 
the  Job  Corps  by  the  additional  of  a  non- 
residential component,  the  committee  bill 
would  not  substantially  change  the  fal- 
tering "war  on  poverty." 

OPPOETTJNITT    CKUSADE    CHARTS    A    NEW    COURSE 

The  proposal  rejected  by  the  majority 
would  chart  a  new  course  for  the  war 
on  poverty  and  give  new  hope  that  the 
problems  of  poverty  in  America  can  in- 
deed be  solved  without  bitter  and  inter- 
minable dissension  and  without  squand- 
ering tax  moneys  in  a  time  of  fiscal  crisis. 

We  would  make  the  following  basic 
changes : 

First.  Community  action  programs 
would  be  continued  but  would  be  reori- 
ented in  a  major  degree  toward  helping 
the  poor  obtain  decent  jobs;  agencies 
would  continue  to  be  independent  with  a 
strong  representation  of  the  poor,  but 
there  would  be  an  effective  mechanism 
for  the  participation  of  State  govern- 
ments and  an  assured  role  for  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Second.  The  taint  of  politics  and  of 
political  manipulation — which  charac- 
terizes the  program  at  all  levels  of  ad- 
ministration and  which  would  be  insti- 
tutionalized by  the  committee  bill — would 
be  removed. 

Third.  New  Initiatives — such  as  the 
establishment  of  an  Industry  Youth 
Corps  and  the  automation  of  job  oppor- 
tunity data — would  be  taken  to  strength- 
en employment  opportunities  and  to  in- 
volve the  enormous  capabilities  of  the 
private  economy  in  providing  training 
and  jobs. 

Fourth.  Education  programs — such  as 
Headstart,  Job  Corps.  Upward  Bound, 
and  in-school  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps — would  be  transferred  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; programs  having  a  basic  manpower 
orientation,  such  as  the  out-of-school 
NYC,  would  be  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  be  conducted  in  conjunc- 
tion with  manpower  development  and 
training; 

Fifth.  The  Job  Corps  would  be  phased 
Into  the  State  vocational  education  sys- 
tem to  provide  residential  vocational  edu- 
cation for  young  people  who  need  it,  and 
to  strengthen  our  national  efforts  in  vo- 
cational education. 

Sixth.  The  States  would  be  given  a  key 
role  in  Headstart  while  retaining  pa- 
rental and  nonpublic  agency  participa- 
tion, and  Followthrough  would  be  ex- 
panded into  an  early  years  program  to 
Include  elementary  children  who  have 
not  had  the  advantage  of  Headstart  ex- 
perience, but  who  need  extra  educational, 
social,  health,  and  nutritional  services  in 
the  early  elementary  grades. 

COMMITTEX     BILL     LXAOS      TO     A     DEAD     END 

The  committee  bill  continues  the  dead- 
end approach  of  doing  everything  with 


Federal  dollars;  even  In  a  time  of  fiscal 
crisis  it  ignores  the  many  possibilities  to 
generate  private  investment  in  meeting 
the  problems  of  the  poor.  This  approach 
l£ads  to  a  dead  end.  because,  imless  pri- 
vate industry  is  involved  in  these  pro- 
grams, employment  will  continue  to  be  of 
the  make-work  variety. 

The  committee  bill  leads  to  a  dead  end 
in  other  respects,  as  well.  It  is  perfectly 
apparent  that  the  OfiQce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity has  neither  the  competence  nor 
the  structure  to  administer  educational 
and  job  training  programs,  yet  the  com- 
mittee bill  leaves  it  with  this  power.  We 
believe  that  there  is  at  least  a  role  for 
the  OEO  in  administering  a  community 
action  program  with  greater  State  par- 
ticipation, and  in  serving  as  a  coordi- 
nating agency.  We  would  leave  it  with 
these  functions  in  the  hope  that  once 
unburdened  of  tasks  it  is  not  equipped 
to  perform  the  agency  might  do  an  ef- 
fective job. 

Even  most  of  the  majority  members 
have  acknowledged  that  the  functions 
we  propose  to  transfer  should  be  'spun 
off"  to  other  agencies  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility in  these  fields,  but  "at  a  later 
date."  We  think  that  the  time  is  now  to 
start  putting  together  an  effective  war 
on  poverty. 

We  shall  attempt  to  offer  a  legislative 
package  which  will  carry  out  the  objec- 
tives outlined  in  these  views. 

POVERTY    PROGRAM    IN    DEEP    TROtJBLE 

The  war  on  poverty  is  in  deep  trouble, 
a  situation  which  has  very  little  connec- 
tion with  the  stringencies  of  the  present 
crisis  of  the  budget.  It  is  in  trouble  be- 
cause of  its  failure  to  meet  the  real  needs 
of  the  unemployed  and  underemployed 
poor  for  decent  jobs:  because  all  over 
the  country  it  has  been  mired  in  par- 
tisan politics  and  factionalism;  be- 
cause a  very  large  part  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated to  help  the  poor  has  been 
spent  for  grossly  inflated  administrative 
expenses  and  high  -salaries;  because  its 
management  has  been  incredibly  inept; 
because  programs  such  as  the  Job  Corps 
have  produced  dismal  results  at  enor- 
mous costs  when  administered  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency  having  no  competence  in 
education;  and  because  it  has  failed  to 
involve  the  resources  of  either  private 
Industry  or  the  States  in  any  meaning- 
ful way.  Fundamentally.  American  tax- 
payers are  no  longer  willing  to  tolerate 
such  a  shoddy  performance. 

DISCUSSION    OF     MAJOR    ISSUES 

The  foregoing  comments  point  up  the 
deep  divisions  within  the  committee  on 
the  fundamental  issues  that  will,  in  turn, 
be  decided  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  These  issues  tend  to  fall 
into  three  major  categories:  The  future 
role  and  structure  of  the  community  ac- 
tion program:  the  administration  at  the 
Federal  level  of  programs  which  are  pri- 
marily educational  or  training  for  em- 
ployment; and  the  extent  of  the  Involve- 
ment of  private  and  other  non-Federal 
resources  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
poor 

We  hope  that  the  following  discussion 
will  be  helpful  to  both  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  general  public  in  putting 
these  Issues  In  perspective  and  under- 
standing the  crucial  differences  between 
our  proposal  and  the  committee  bill. 


THE    COMMUNrrY    ACTION    PROGRAM 

Despite  all  of  the  justified  and  well- 
documented  criticisms  of  the  community 
action  program,  it  does — in  our  judg- 
ment— hold  a  great,  though  largely  un- 
realized, potential  for  helping  to  break 
the  cycle  of  poverty  at  critical  points. 
There  are,  however,  some  absolutely 
essential  conditions  for  the  success  of  this 
program : 

First.  It  must  represent  the  felt  needs 
of  the  poor  through  a  genuine  and  effec- 
tive representation  in  the  decisionmaking 
process; 

Second.  It  must  operate  through  inde- 
pendent agencies  in  which  local  puhlic 
ofHcials  have  a  strong  voice  and  with 
which  the  State  can  participate  in  a 
stronger  role  in  the  program ; 

Third.  It  must  be  disengaged  so  thor- 
oughly from  local  political  struggles,  both 
partisan  and  nonpartisan,  that  it  can  be- 
come neither  the  instrument  nor  the 
target  of  political  factionalism;  and 

Fourth.  It  must  be  redirected  toward 
giving  the  highest  priority  to  overcoming 
the  unemployment,  underemployment, 
and  hopeless  dependence  upon  welfare 
which  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  condition 
of  poverty. 

The  committee  bill  fails  so  miserably 
as  a  measure  to  do  any  of  these  things 
that  it  offends  both  those  who  have  been 
the  strongest  defenders  and  those  who 
have  been  the  most  vigorous  opponents  of 
CAP.  The  bill  falls  most  of  all  in  its 
abandormient  of  the  concept  of  an  inde- 
pendent CAP  in  which  the  poor  them- 
selves can  have  an  effective  voice. 

The  committee  bill  provides  that  "com- 
munity action  agencies  shall  be  a  State 
or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State" 
and  all  else  that  follows  about  participa- 
tion of  the  poor  is  thereby  rendered 
largely  meaningless.  In  attempting  to 
remedy  the  administrative  vagaries  and 
operating  excesses  of  the  program,  the 
committee  has  reversed  itself  180  degrees 
and  turned  the  ent're  program  over  to 
city  hall  politicians — not  as  a  partner 
with  the  poor  and  with  business,  labor, 
and  social  organizations  but  as  the  dom- 
inant and  controlling  power. 

The  consequences  of  this  action  are  ail 
too  obvious.  Where  city  hall  is  unsym- 
pathetic to  the  needs  of  the  poor  or  to 
this  program,  the  CAP  is  dead  without 
the  decency  of  a  burial;  where  city  hall 
seizes  upon  CAP  as  an  instrument  for 
political  power,  it  will  become  just  that 
and  nothing  more;  where  city  hall  is 
sympathetic  to  the  needs  of  the  poor  and 
too  scrupulous  to  use  the  program  for 
political  advantage,  it  will  nevertheless 
dominate  it  to  such  an  extent  that  effec- 
tive participation  of  the  poor — particu- 
larly when  it  becomes  abrasive — cannot 
be  realized.  In  short,  CAP  would  be  the 
creature  of  the  dominant  political  orga- 
nization. 

If  this  is  the  price  paid  to  "save"  the 
community  action  program  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  program  seems 
hardly  worth  the  effort. 

The  true  Intent  of  the  majority  with 
respect  to  CAP  was  further  illuminated 
by  their  action  on  an  amendment — pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Gardner — to  absolutely  for- 
bid the  use  of  the  program  for  political 
purposes.  In  place  of  a  positive  require- 
ment of  law,  they  substituted  a  much 
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weaker  provision  leaving  it  up  to  the  Di- 
rector of  OEO  to  issue  regulations  and 
impose  requirements.  Considering  the 
history  of  the  OEO  operation — which  is 
notorious  as  a  highly  paid  refuge  for 
Democratic  pohticians  and  political 
managers  between  political  engage- 
ments—this is  like  leaving  the  cat  at 
home  to  watch  the  bird. 

Having  turned  the  CAP  program  over 
to  city  hall  and  having  empowered  the 
OEO  Director  to  define  and  enforce  re- 
strictions against  political  activity  in  the 
program,  the  majority  has  created  a  bo- 
nanza for  political  patronage. 

There  are  effective  and  constructive 
ways  to  assure  a  voice  for  State  and  local 
government  in  the  operation  of  commu- 
nity action  programs  and  to  involve  the 
positive  contribution  of  State  and  local 
resources.  Our  proposals — which  were 
casually  dismissed  in  toto  by  the  ma- 
jority—provided for  State  involvement 
through  a  State  bonus  community  action 
program  which  would  give  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  States  to  involve  State 
government  in  assisting  community  ac- 
tion and  other  antipoverty  programs  and 
in  coordinating  State,  local,  and  Federal 
programs.  At  the  local  level,  we  provided 
for  the  representation  of  local  public 
officials  on  community  action  boards. 

But  our  proposals — unlike  the  commit- 
tee bill — would  preserve  the  CAP  agencies 
as  independent  entities.  Without  this 
crucial  factor,  the  program  loses  its  very 
reason  for  existence. 

Finally,  despite  all  the  evidence  that 
CAP  has  failed  to  reach  the  poor  in  a 
meaningful  way.  the  committee  bill  pro- 
poses no  basic  redirection  of  the  elements 
of  the  program,  as  opposed  to  its  admin- 
istrative structure.  Our  contention  is  that 
the  basic  thrust  of  community  action 
programs  should  be  toward  eliminating 
the  fundamental  conditions  of  poverty — 
hard  core  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment. 

We  have  proposed  that  the  major  con- 
cern of  community  action  should  be  the 
elimination  of  unemployment — including 
sporadic  employment  in  low-wage  Jobs 
requiring  no  training.  With  unemploy- 
ment running  up  to  40  percent  of  the 
work  force  In  the  inner  city  ghettos — 
and  just  as  high  in  areas  of  Appalachia — 
jobs  should  be  the  first  order  of  business 
for  any  antipoverty  effort. 

There  are  many,  many  constructive 
tasks  In  this  field  that  could  best  be 
carried  out  by  an  independent,  alert 
community  action  agency.  Merely  locat- 
ing the  unemployed  and  informing  them 
of  training  opportunities  is  a  major  task 
not  fulfilled  by  any  governmental  agency, 
and  it  is  one  best  undertaken  by  those 
who  have  the  confidence  of  or  at  least 
some  contact  with,  the  poor.  The  posi- 
tive involvement  of  employers  and  labor 
unions  in  training  and  other  employment 
programs  should  be  a  part  of  every  com- 
mxmlty  action  program.  When  these 
things  are  done  the  further  possibilities 
for  effective  action  are  limited  only  by 
the  imagination  and  Ingenuity  of  people 
working  together  within  a  community. 
Transportation  problems  could  be  at- 
tacked; day  care  centers  should  be  es- 
tablished for  the  children  of  employed 
mothers;  health  and  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services  could  be  made  available 


to  those  who  are  unaware  of  their  exist- 
ence; and  a  wide  variety  of  special 
training  programs  coiild  be  established. 

The  committee  bill  fails  to  give  tliis 
emphasis  to  the  fundamental  cause  of 
poverty.  It  thereby  perpetuates  the  past 
failures  of  the  community  action  pro- 
grams. 

In  originally  offering  the  Opportunity 
Crusade,  we  sought  a  mere  effective  kind 
of  community  actio:i.  During  7  weeks  of 
committee  hearings  and  3  weeks  of 
markup,  we  have  been  refining  and 
sharpening  our  proposals  to  concentrate 
even  more  an  creating  employment  op- 
portunities in  a  free  enterprise  economy, 
and  we  have  sought  the  advice  of  a 
wide  spectrum  of  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals for  this  purpose. 

Accordingly,  we  are  prepared  to  offer 
a  far  more  effective  community  action 
program  than  the  one  contained  in  S. 
2388  as  amended  by  the  committee 
majority. 

TRANSFER    OF    HEADSTART 

If  the  community  action  program  is 
the  most  controversial  part  of  the  war 
on  poverty,  the  Headstart  component — 
accounting  for  nearly  one-half  of  the 
CAP  funds  for  fiscal  1967 — is  easily  the 
most  accepted  part.  Yet  so  little  was  pre- 
school education  considered  by  the 
planners  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  that  Republican  members  of  this 
committee  had  to  call  the  only  expert 
witness  on  child  problems  heard  during 
the  1964  hearings.  This  was  consistent 
with  the  view — advanced  by  minority 
members  long  before  1964 — that  pre- 
school programs  are  a  key  to  interrupt- 
ing the  cycle  of  educational  failure,  un- 
employment, and  poverty. 

We  support  the  Headstart  program 
and,  moreover,  believe  that  it  contains 
important  features  not  generally  found 
in  regular  school  programs,  such  as  the 
involvement  of  parents,  provisions  for 
dealing  with  health,  nutrition,  and  fam- 
ily problems,  and  the  utilization  of  the 
resoiu'ces  of  private  agencies  and  organi- 
zations. We  propose  to  retain  these  fea- 
tures in  a  continuation  of  the  program. 

Headstart,  despite  its  comparative  suc- 
cess, has  suffered  unnecessarily  from  the 
administrative  weaknesses  of  the  OflBce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  its  opera- 
tions. Approval  and  funding  of  projects 
has  been  subject  to  long  delays  and  in 
many  areas  to  interminable  disputes  be- 
tween the  CAP  and  the  public  schools,  or 
between  contending  private  groups. 
There  has  also  been  inadequate  coordi- 
nation between  Headstart  and  similar 
preschool  programs  funded  under  title 
I  of  the  Elementary-Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  Weaknesses  have  developed 
further  in  the  failure  to  follow  up  on 
Headstart  children  when  they  reach  the 
regular  schools,  a  problem  that  is  un- 
likely to  be  cured  by  the  initiation  of  a 
follow-through  program  delegated  to  a 
Federal  agency  other  than  the  one  ad- 
ministering Headstart.  Our  proposed 
early  years  program — which  is  expanded 
to  include  both  Headstart  children  and 
needy  children  who  have  not  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  Headstart — would  be  admin- 
istered as  an  extension  of  Headstart  and 
designed  to  serve  both  public  and  private 
schoolchildren. 

There  also  exists  in  all  too  many  In- 


stances a  lack  of  professional  qualifica- 
tions in  the  personnel  selected  to  con- 
duct the  Headstart  program,  and  a 
tendency  to  treat  the  program  as  one 
being  designed  primarily  to  employ  the 
poor  rather  than  to  prepare  children  for 
learning.  As  a  result  of  all  these  factors, 
even  Headstart  has  lagged  far  behind  ite 
potential.  Accordingly,  we  propose  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  administer  both  Headstart  and 
the  early  years  program  in  close  co- 
ordination with  other  educational  pro- 
grams— and  provided  with  a  stronger 
component  of  health,  nutritional,  and 
social  services,  as  well. 

We  have  proposed  a  method  for  ac- 
complishing this  transfer  that  would  not 
result  in  losing  the  benefits  of  parental 
involvement  or  participation  of  com- 
munity action  agencies  and  private  or- 
ganizations. On  the  contrary,  our  pro- 
posal would  continue  this  valuable  non- 
publlc-school  involvement  while  assur- 
ing far  closer  statewide  coordination 
with  preschool  programs  conducted  un- 
der the  complete  management  of  the 
schools. 

We  propose  to  establish  State  commis- 
sions broadly  representative  of  com- 
munity action  agencies,  public  and  pri- 
vate education,  and  other  health  and  so- 
cial welfare  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions— analogous  to  the  State  commis- 
sions which  smoothly  administer  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  and  re- 
lated programs — which  would  plan  and 
administer  Headstart  and  early  years 
programs  in  the  States  and  approve 
projects  to  be  funded  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Local 
projects  might  be  conducted  by  the  pub- 
lic schools  with  the  approval  of  local 
CAP  agencies,  or  by  private  schools,  or 
by  special  Headstart  agencies.  In  any 
event,  they  would  be  coordinated  with 
other  preschool  programs,  keyed  to  the 
overall  needs  of  the  State,  and  assured  a 
high  degree  of  professionalism  in  their 
conduct. 

There  have  been  many  suggestions 
that  the  early  years  program  be  placed 
completely  under  the  U.S.  OflBce  of  Edu- 
cation and  run  through  the  public  school 
system.  This  is  the  intent  of  an  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Senate,  While  we 
are  sympathetic  to  a  change  in  adminis- 
tration at  the  Federal  level  we  see  great 
benefit  in  tying  these  projects  closely  to 
Headstart  and  retaining  a  high  degree 
of  community  and  private  agency  par- 
ticipatiort  Moreover,  the  early  years 
projects  should  also  contain  as  a  major 
element  health,  nutritional,  and  social 
services  which  could  best  be  assured 
through  administration  at  the  depart- 
mental level,  bringing  to  the  programs 
the  combined  expertise  of  education, 
public  health,  and  Children's  Bureau 
programs. 

Our  proposal  has  taken  into  cor^sld- 
eratlon  the  possibility  that  some  States 
might  be  slow  to  establish  a  suitable 
commission,  or  that  State  plans  might 
not  be  operative  for  a  period  of  time,  or 
that  they  might  not  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  act,  and  we  have  pro- 
vided a  "bypass" — similar  to  that  in 
school  lunch  and  title  n  of  ESEA — to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  fund  programs 
directly  in  smy  of  these  circumstances. 
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The  Upward  Bound  program  of  OEO 
Is  designed  to  assist  able,  but  needy  and 
educationally  deprived  high  school  stu- 
dents to  prepare  for  college.  It,  therefore, 
fits  precisely  the  objective  of  the  educa- 
tional opportunity  grant  program  au- 
thorized by  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965.  and  should  be  administered  as  a 
part  of  that  program  so  as  to  comple- 
ment and  augment  It. 

PHASING    JOB    CORPS    INTO    VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

The  Job  Corps  has  been  as  tragic  a 
failure  as  anything  attempted  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  It  has  fun- 
damental weakness  In  concept  which 
have  been  painfully  magnified  by  weak 
and  often  unqualified  administration. 
The  real  tragedy  Is  that,  properly  han- 
dled, a  program  of  residential  vocational 
education  could  be  a  vital  element  in  a 
national  vocational  program  for  disad- 
vantaged young  people. 

This  history  of  this  provision  is  in- 
structive. In  1963  the  Congress,  and  this 
committee,  did  some  of  its  finest  work  in 
reshaping  the  National  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act.  The  new  act  directed  federally 
supported  vocational  programs  toward 
training  for  employment;  It  authorized 
area  and  regional  vocational-technical 
programs:  it  freed  the  administration  of 
the  program  from  the  inflexible  and  tra- 
ditional categories  of  training:  it  mod- 
ernized the  legislative  definition  of  voca- 
tional agriculture:  and  it  authorized  suf- 
ficient funding  to  revitalize  vocational 
education. 

Had  section  14  been  Implemented  we 
could  now  have  a  splendid  residential 
vocational  program  in  most,  perhaps  all. 
States.  But  the  Johnson  administration, 
in  typical  fashion,  wanted  a  huge  and 
dramatic  effort  as  a  part  of  its  war  on 
poverty.  The  result  was  the  Job  Corps — 
a  hasty  revival  of  the  CCC  program  of  the 
1930's — and  instructions  that  it  was  to 
have  maximum  Impact  prior  to  the  1964 
elections.  The  effect  has  not  been  without 
drama:  it  has  been  a  dramatic  flop  with 
overtones  of  classical  tragedy. 

We  propose  now  to  implement  section 
14.  We  would  transfer  the  Job  Corps  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  with  instructions  to  proceed  to 
implement  it  through  or  in  close  con- 
Junction  with  the  1963  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act.  This  would  require  a  period 
of  transition  in  order  to  permit  continued 
operation  of  existing  Job  Corps  facilities 
until  they  could  be  phased  out  or  phased 
into  State  vocational  systems.  In  this 
way.  there  would  be  no  disruption  of 
training  programs  for  current  trainees, 
arrangements  would  be  made  to  accom- 
modate trainees  who  would  not  have 
access  to  a  residential  facility  in  their 
State,  and  the  substantial  investment  in 
Job  Corps  facilities  would  not  be  thrown 
away. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  this  transition 
be  started  Immediately.  Our  first  con- 
cern Is  for  the  young  men  and  women 
who  are  not  receiving  either  adequate 
training  or  adequate  placement  help 
from  the  existing  Job  Corps  operation. 
Our  second  concern  is  for  the  long- 
range  future  of  vocational  education, 
which  in  every  State  should  Include  resi- 
dential components  for  area  vocational- 


technical  schools  in  order  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  all  young  men  and 
women;  ultimately  this  will  result  in  a 
far  greater  training  capacity  than  could 
otherwise  be  realized,  and  with  a  conse- 
quent strengthening  of  the  entire  voca- 
tional system.  Finally,  we  are  deeply 
concerned  that  the  entire  concept  of 
residential  training  may  be  lost  in  a 
public  revulsion  against  enormously  high 
costs  and  pitifully  low  performance  in 
terms  of  results.  In  our  considered  judg- 
ment, the  Job  Corps  has  no  future  at  all 
in  its  existing  structure. 

Amendments  adopted  by  the  commit- 
tee give  additional  urgency  to  the  pro- 
posed transfer.  S.  2388.  as  amended,  au- 
thorizes the  Director  to  provide  for  both 


initially  by  considerable  scandal,  includ- 
ing payroll  padding  and  flagrant  political 
abuse.  Mere  delegation  of  authority  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  run  the  pro- 
gram, with  OEO  calling  the  tune,  has  not 
proved  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the 
problem. 

We  propose  to  transfer  the  in -school 
part  of  NYC  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  be  conducted 
as  a  work-study  program  in  the  schools 
and  closely  tied  to  the  administration 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  among 
others.  It  simply  does  not  make  good 
sense — even  if  OEO  could  provide  com- 
petent administration — to  scatter  ed- 
ucation programs  among  agencies  hav- 
ing no  responsibility  for  education.  In- 
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residential  and  nonresidential  training  in    deed,  one  could  well  argue  that  if  this 


the  facilities,  and  for  their  utilization  in 
programs  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.  It  also  authorizes  an  expanded 
program  of  educational  research.  Thus, 
the  Job  Corps  is  being  converted  into  a 
structure  that  would  parallel  the  regular 
vocational  educational  system  and  du- 
plicate existing  educational  research  and 
demonstration  programs.  If  the  residen- 
tial character  of  the  Job  Corps  is  to  be 
thus  eroded  and  this  was  the  primary  ra- 
tionale for  its  creation,  then  there  is  all 
the  more  reason  to  have  it  administered 
under  vocational  education. 

An  additional  strength  of  administra- 
tion through  State  vocational  systems  is 
that  the  program  should  not  be  exclu- 
sively residential,  but  according  to  all  the 
expert  advice  we  have  received  on  the 
matter,  could  most  profitably  be  con- 
ducted in  connection  with  area  voca- 
tional and  vocational-technical  schools. 
In  this  manner,  the  residential  trainees 
would  not  be  isolated  from  the  general 
educational  structure — or  socially  iso- 
lated, for  that  matter— but  would  be  a 
part  of  an  educational  complex  com- 
bining all  the  strengths  of  residential  and 
nonresidential  training,  with  greatly  in- 
creased administrative  flexibility  in 
meeting  individual  needs  and  far  greater 
cost  effectiveness. 

The  only  way  all  of  these  objectives 
can  be  met  is  by  phasing  the  Jobs  Coi-ps 
program  into  the  State  systems  of  voca- 
tional education  to  be  operated  as  resi- 
dential vocational  education  centers  in 
conjunction  with  area  vocational  schools. 
We  would  leave  open  the  question  of 
whether  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  might  continue  the 
operation  of  a  limited  number  of  con- 
servation camps  under  delegation  to  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture  or  the  In- 
terior. He  would  have  to  assess  the  needs 
for  such  training  and  the  employment 
prospects  for  graduates,  as  well  as  the 
possibility  of  State  operation. 

TRANSFER    OF   NEIGHBORHOOD    TOCTH   CORPS 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  combination  of  in-school 
work-study  programs — similar  or  identi- 
cal to  the  1963  Vocational  Education  Act 
work-study  program  and  out-of-school 
work-training  programs.  On  the  whole, 
only  the  in-school  portion  of  the  program 
has  had  any  success,  and  this  due  to 
management  by  school  authorities. 

The  out-of-school  program,  typically, 
has  consisted  of  make-work  projects 
having  absolutely  no  value  as  training. 
Both  of  these  programs  were  plagued 


were  a  proper  responsibility  of  OEO 
large  parts  of  existing  education 
programs,  such  as  title  I  of  ESEA 
and  the  education  opportunity  grants, 
should  be  transferred  to  that  agency. 
We  might  end  up  with  one  federally 
financed  school  system  for  poor  chil- 
dren and  another  locally  controlled  sys- 
tem for  more  fortunate  children.  We 
regard  movements  In  this  direction  as 
tragically  and  absurdly  wrong. 

At  the  same  time,  we  believe  with 
equal  conviction  that  the  place  for  a 
national  manpower  program  is  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Accordingly,  we 
would  transfer  the  out-of-£.(^hool  por- 
tion of  NYC  to  that  Department,  to  be 
administered  in  close  conjunction  with 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act.  Young  men  and  women  who 
are  out  of  school  and  out  of  work  des- 
perately need  solid  training  to  fit  them 
for  useful  and  remunerative  employ- 
ment in  the  private  economy;  they  do 
not  need  a  make-work  program  eu- 
phemistically described  as  "work  ex- 
perience." 

Fortunately,  the  entire  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  program  fits  perfect- 
ly into  the  programs  and  responsibili- 
ties of  these  two  departments,  and  there 
is  neither  a  defensible  rationale  nor  a 
public  purpose  for  leaving  it  under  the 
auspices  of  OEO. 

A    REVIEW    ON    THE    WAR    ON    POVERTY 
A.    JOB    CORPS 

When  the  Job  Corps  began  3  years  ago. 
apparently  Mr.  Shriver  felt  it  so  nec- 
essary to  get  off  to  a  crash  beginning 
that  OEO  officials  failed,  or  did  not  have 
the  time,  to  make  the  necessary  prep- 
arations for  a  successful  program.  No 
provision  was  made  for  program  evalua- 
tion, placement  of  graduates  in  jobs,  or 
foUowup  studies,  to  mention  just  a  few 
neglected  areas.  Ever  since  this  hasty 
beginning,  both  performance  and  rep- 
utation of  the  Job  Corps  have  suffered 
greatly. 

Two  years  too  late  an  evaluation  sys- 
tem has  finally  been  placed  in  operation 
by  which  the  Job  Corps  can  evaluate  the 
accomplishments  of  corpsmen  and  effec- 
tiveness of  centers  and  the  prog.'-ams  in 
general.  As  noted  in  a  report  published 
by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  this 
comes  "after  more  than  $486  million  has 
been  spent  on  60.000  enrollees  who  have 
already  left  the  Job  Corps  and  who.  for 
the  purposes  of  evaluation,  are  lost." 

Because  of  Job  Corps  complete  inabil- 
ity to  evaluate  their  program  in  mid- 


1966  private  polling  firms  were  con- 
tracted to  survey  terminated  corpsmen 
for  foUowup  Information.  Through  these 
surveys  and  other  private  surveys  and 
analyses,  we  are  fortunate  to  have  avail- 
able data  on  which  to  base  some  judg- 
ment of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Job 
Corps  program  in  fulfilling  the  purposes 
of  title  I,  part  A.  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  A  few  of  the  major  con- 
clusions which  concern  us  greatly  in- 
clude : 

DROPOUTS 

It  is  clearly  indicated  that  the  degree 
of  success  of  a  corpsman  is  closely  re- 
lated to  the  length  of  stay  in  the  Job 
Corps  program.  Studies  indicate  and  Job 
Corps  offlcials  themselves  estimate  that 
a  minimum  of  6  months'  educational  and 
skill  training  within  the  center  is  re- 
quired to  make  any  significant  impact 
upon  a  youth's  employability.  With  this 
in  mind,  we  are  alarmed  to  note  that  in 
fiscal  1967.  more  than  40  percent  of  en- 
rollees terminated  in  less  than  3  months 
and  another  24  percent  terminated  in 
less  than  6  months,  for  a  total  of  67  per- 
cent of  the  enrollees  who  in  the  Job  Corps 
own  words  do  not  stay  long  enough  to 
make  a  significant  impact  on  their 
status. 

XaAINlNG 

Only  a  small  percent  of  corpsmen  are 
working  in  the  job  for  which  they  were 
trained.  One  study  concludes  23  percent 
of  all  enrollees  are  in  any  way  using 
their  Job  Corps  training  in  their  em- 
ployment. One  of  the  reasons  for  this 
appears  to  be  inadequate  training.  Ac- 
cording to  Louis  Harris  &  Associates, 
while  65  percent  of  all  corpsmen — 43  per- 
cent of  graduates — felt  their  training  was 
helpful,  only  one-quarter  thought  they 
had  received  enough  training  to  get  a 
job  in  that  field.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  several  "graduates '  responded  to 
one  survey  they  had  not  "completed  their 
course"  and  another  survey  noted  that 
only  60  percent  of  urban  graduates  and 
only  31  percent  of  conservation  cent€r 
graduates  cite  "course  completion"  as  a 
reason  for  leaving. 

PL.'iCEMENT 

The  Job  Corps  has  made  little  attempt 
to  place  its  enrollees.  Approximately  one 
out  of  10  enrollees  receives  any  place- 
ment assistance  and  these  tend  to  be  the 
most  employable  youths.  Few  dropouts 
receive  any  assistance.  Our  concern  in 
this  area  is  for  the  many  youths  who  are 
either  unemployed  or  not  utilizing  their 
training  which  could  be  properly  placed 
with  organized  Job  Corps  assistance.  At 
a  cost  of  $8,046  per  enrollee,  we  feel  the 
Job  Corps  should  make  a  concerted  ef- 
fort to  place  all  enrollees  in  employment 
in  which  they  can  utilize  and  further 
the  training  they  have  received. 

MEANINGFUL    GAINS 

Job  Corps  officials  proclaim  success 
with  53  percent  of  enrollees  employed. 
However,  since  58  percent  were  working 
when  they  enrolled  this  does  not  rep- 
resent to  us  any  meaningful  gain.  We  are 
further  concerned  because  most  enrollees 
do  not  remain  with  their  jobs  for  any 
length  of  time  and  reasons  for  leaving 
employment  indicate  that  not  enough 
emphasis  is  given  In  their  training  to  attl- 
tudinal  or  character  development  and 


many    cases     reflect     inadequate    skill 
training. 

Based  on  a  thorough  review  of  all 
studies  available  we  can  only  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Job  Corps  has  not 
been  meeting  the  needs  of  these  youths 
who  so  desperately  need  a  second  chance. 

COSTS 

Prom  the  very  beginning  a  major  criti- 
cism of  the  Job  Corps  has  been  the  ex- 
tremely high  cost,  commonly  referred  to 
in  a  cost-per-enrollee  figure.  In  past 
years.  Job  Corps  officials  have  repeatedly 
denied  the  $11,000  and  $15,000  per  en- 
rollee figures  which  have  been  estimated. 
Now  they  are  admitting  to  these  high  cost 
figures  in  the  past  but  are  saying  the 
new  Job  Corps"  operating  costs  are  very 
low.  We  tend  to  believe  the  costs  have 
been  reduced  but  still  feel  the  OEO  fig- 
ures do  not  present  a  true  picture  of  costs. 

In  their  congressional  presentation 
this  past  June,  Job  Corps  officials  claim 
centers  are  operating  under  the  $7,500- 
cost-per-enrollee  limit  placed  on  direct 
operating  costs  by  Congress  In  1966 
amendments  to  the  act.  In  reviewing 
OEO's  statistics  furnished,  we  find  how- 
ever, they  have  interpreted  this  limita- 
tion not  as  a  limit  for  each  center,  but 
collectively,  and  in  actuality  only  one 
men's  urban  center  and  one  women's 
center  are  operating  below  the  $7,500 
limitation  in  fiscal  1967.  The  88  con- 
servation centers  are,  according  to  OEO, 
operating  at  $6,122  per  enrollee  level. 
This,  however,  as  revealed  in  a  study  by 
Sar  A.  Levitan  for  a  Senate  subcommit- 
tee, does  not  include  the  $854  per  en- 
rollee cost  for  materials  used  in  training 
in  conservation  work.  Neither  do  any  of 
the  figures  provided  for  fiscal  1967 — con- 
servation, $6,122;  women's  $8,642;  men's 
urban.  $7.630 — include  $600  per  enrollee 
cost  for  amortization  of  capital  invest- 
ment or  $603  per  enrollee  cost  for  re- 
cruitment, screening,  placement  and  Job 
Corps  headquarters  and  regional  ex- 
penses. An  accurate  picture  should  in- 
clude these  items  and  would  produce  an 
average  per  enrollee  figure  of  $8,076  per 
enrollee.  broken  down  as  $8,664  for  en- 
rollees in  men's  urban  centers;  $9,735  for 
enrollees  in  women's  centers;  and  $7,315 
for  those  enrollees  in  conservation  cen- 
ters. It  should  be  noted  here  that  these 
figures  are  for  those  centers  which  have 
been  in  operation  9  months  or  more  and 
do  not  represent  startup  expenses. 

The  Job  Corps  Division  justifies  this 
high  cost  per  enrollee  figure  by  saying 
these  youths  would  all  be  on  welfare  and 
make  no  contribution  to  society  but  for 
their  Job  Corps'  experience.  This  argu- 
ment does  not  hold  up  in  view  of  the 
high  dropout  rates,  short  length  of  stay 
in  camps,  and  meager  training  these 
youths  are  receiving.  In  addition,  a  sur- 
vey of  those  youths  who  applied  for  Job 
Corps  but  did  not  show  for  various  rea- 
sons indicates  that  60  percent  of  these 
youths  are  working  and  14  percent  have 
returned  to  school.  The  survey  concludes 
the  status  of  the  "no-shows"  is  about 
the  same  as  the  status  of  the  dropouts 
and  discharges  who  eiccount  for  two- 
thirds  of  all  enrollees.  Then  we  are  to 
understand  that  two-thirds  of  all  Job 
Corps  enrollees,  at  $8,076  per  enrollee, 
are  no  better  off  than  those  who  did  not 
go  to  the  Job  Corps. 


SUCCESSES 


The  receipt  of  the  following  letter  from 
the  father  of  a  Job  Corps  "saiccess"  with 
28  months  of  Job  Corps'  training  at  an 
estimated  total  expenditure  of  $25,000, 
however,  can  only  cause  us  to  ask  "How 
many  Job  Corps  successes  are  really 
successes?" 

Dear  Sirs:  Request  your  consideration  for 
a  waiver  of  time  and  allow  my  son.  Gary 
James  Thompson  to  enter  the  manpower 
program  In  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

According  to  your  statistics,  and  verbally 
authenticated  by  Mr.  Daniel  Lagunas  and 
Mr.  Wayne  Wallace — Gary  has  graduated 
from  the  Job  Corps.  In  fact.  I  am  informed 
that  he  graduated  from  both  basic  and  ad- 
vanced electronics. 

Attached  Is  a  certificate  of  participation 
attesting  to  the  fact  that  he  did  attend 
classes  In  electronics  for  5   months. 

I  must  admit  and  compliment  those  that 
have  contributed  to  my  son's  development  as 
a  young  man.  The  corps  has  contributed 
measurably  and  without  hesitation  I  admit 
that  I  am  very  proud  of  him. 

I  do  take  exception  however  to  the  end  re- 
sult in  training  and  educauon.  Gary  had 
achieved  a  very  low  education  level  and  cer- 
tainly was  not  equipped  to  pursue  a  course 
In  electronics  Further,  the  exigencies  of  the 
Job  Corps  In  his  being  moved  from  one  place 
to  another.  This  did  n&thlug  to  help  his 
advancement. 

First  let  us  eliminate  the  moving  around. 
He  signed  Into  Poplar  Bluff.  Mo.,  on  January 
30.  1965  (no  electronics  were  offered  there, 
this  may  be  the  place  he  should  have  stayed) . 
He  was  transferred  to  Tongue  Point.  Oreg..  on 
February  20,  1966.  and  on  closing  of  that 
center,  transferred  to  San  Marcos,  TeJt.,  Jan- 
uary 20,  1967.  He  was  released  May  29,  1967. 

Gary  is  still  ill-equipped  to  take  his  place 
in  society.  Uneducated  and  untrained.  We 
waited  for  the  school  year  to  start,  only  to 
find  that  not  one  credit  can  be  obtained  for 
his  23  months  In  the  corps. 

A  19-year-old  boy  cannot  fit  Into  a  fresh- 
man cla£s  In  high  school,  and  education  Is 
the  greatest  desire  of  his  heart. 

Through  this  thorough  evaluation  I  have 
learned  one  important  thing.  The  boy  has  a 
good  ability  and  If  I  can  find  the  right  ap- 
proach, he  will  progress  rapidly.  In  taking 
the  Air  Force  entrance  exams  he  scored  65 
on  electronics,  55  on  mechanical,  45  on  ad- 
ministration, and  60  In  the  general  area. 
However,  with  a  56  on  the  Armed  Forces 
qualifying  exam  he  cannot  enlist  in  the  Air 
Force  as  he  is  not  a  high  school  graduate. 
1  As  a  category  4.  non-high-school  graduate 
he  must  score  less  than  30  on  the  Armed 
Forces  exam.) 

At  the  moment.  Gary  Is  going  to  the  adult 
Etudy  center  high  school.  However.  It  will 
take  at  least  3  years  to  obtain  a  high  school 
diploma  In  this  way  He  wUI  undoubtedly  be 
drafted  before  completion. 

To  reiterate,  I  believe  that  Gary  could 
qualify  for  a  high  school  diploma  with  his 
current  night  school  studies  and  the  man- 
power program  in  less  than  a  year.  Respect- 
fully request  a  waiver  to  enter  him  into  his 
retraining  program  at  the  earUest  possible 
date. 

Sincerely. 

Carl  T.  Thompson. 

Perhaps  the  explanation  for  this  sit- 
uation is  that  centers  which  this  youth 
attended  provided  a  training  program 
similar  to  the  one  at  the  Albuquerque,  N. 
Mex.,  Women's  Job  Corps  Center.  "Job 
Corps  Girls  Are  Angry — And  Not  Busy." 
This  newspaper  headline  appeared  dur- 
ing the  controversy  at  the  Albuquerque 
center  in  February  1967,  when  four  coun- 
selors resigned  their  positions  with  the 
center  charging,  among  other  things, 
that  the   educational   program  at  the 
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center  was  badly  organized,  and  the  girls  background  and  felt  this  was  a  second  By  its  very  nature,  an  experimental  pro- 
were  not  learning  anything  that  would  be  chance  to  obtain  the  educational  and  sram  to  develop  new  and  unique  methods 
of  practical  help  to  them.  They  also  com-  vocational  training  they  badly  needed  ^°  ^''^'^  persons  who  had  previously  failed, 
plained  that  class  schedules  for  enroUees  With  flimsy  curriculum  and  weak  edu-  '■?3"*^f®  continuoua  review  of  each  indi- 
called  for  only  one.  two,  three,  or  four  cational  programing  such  as  that  ex-  l\V^l^ZTelULT^TJcenTn^^^^ 
classes  a  day  involving  from  45  minutes  hibited  at  the  Albuquerque  center,  the  dlffetm  ^^cCg  and  contr^^^ 
to  less  than  4  hours  a  day.  Job  Corps  is  letting  these  girls  down.  needed.  However,  this  has  not  been  done  by 
One  counselor  said :  fake  cuRRicm-uM  ^^^  contractor  and  we  found  no  evidence 
Too  many  girls  stay  in  bed  all  morning  in  November  the  OEO  sent  out  a  <iur-  ^^^^  °^°  ^^^  "^""^  ^^^^  ^°^^-  ^development 
and  loU  around  all  afternoon.  By  night,  vev  and  review  "team  to  thp  fpntPr  fnr  an  ^^  "i^o"»ation  on  successful  techniques  and 
they're  raring  to  go.  ^     "°  review  team  to  tne  center  lor  an  procedures  and  dissemination  to  all  centers 

investigation,  after  which  the  survey  and  significantly   reduce    the    number   of    times 

Records  of  the  center  substantiate  that  review  team  reported  that  Albuquerque  the  same  problem  is  solved  at  Government 

there  were  only  from  1  to  4  classes  sched-  was  one  of  the  best  Job  Corps  centers  for  expense. 

uled  each   day,   with  classes  beginning  women  in  the  country.  This  led  us  to  '^^^  contractor  has  permitted  some  indi- 

late  In  the  morning  and  only  running  believe   that,  at  a  cost   to   the  Federal  ^^fi^a's  with  recognized  behavior  problems 

through  early  afternoon.  No  classes  were  Government  of  $12,658  per  girl  per  year.  lZ'^I^Tnf\';^X^^T^  II  V^'  continued 

I.   ij           o,   ...      J               „       .               .        ,  n^  )«»„„„;« 1  . ■•-•                                     1-  presence  of  such  persons  has  been  extremplv 

held  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  and  only  an  intensified  training  program  was  be-  disrupting  to  other  enroiiees.  The  potential 
driver's   education   classes   were   sched-  '"^  provided  which  would  enable  these  benefits  of  rehabilitating  a  few  problem  indi- 
uled  in  the  evenings.  Average  class  time  =*^^^  ^°  ^°  °"  ^°  meaningful  remunera-  viduais  may  be  far  outweighed  by  the  loss 
reflected  on  the  schedules  was  approxl-  ^^'''^  employment.  of  many  enroiiees  who  have  left  the  center 
matelv  9  to  12  hours  a  week    with  qnmp         Yet  in  February,  less  than  3  months  cl"°8  disciplinary  problems  as  their  reason. 
S  low  as  6  hours T weJk   A  few  inrr  ^^^"  ^^^  ■•excellent"  rating  of  the  survey  ',  *  '  Application  of  various  aspects  of  em- 
a6  low  as  b  nours  a  week.  A  few  inter-               review  team    fraudulently  nreoarpd  Pl°yer-employee    relationships,    including   a 
esting  schedules  are  noted:  "vT  i  i          "-edm    irauauienuy  prepared  systeni  for  giving  or  withholding  monetary 
£nro;/ee  A  schedules    were    brought    to    light,    girls  allowances.  Including  the  readjustment  al- 
.  were  found  to  be  in  classes  only  6  hours  lowance.  could  be  of  particular  value, 
indf   t  °d  ^         '                           vocation :  Not  of  the  total  week,  and  OEO  saw  to  it  that  We  also  believe  that  some  of  the  techniques 
Sch^uL                                                  p           ir  '■^^  director  and  assistant  director  at  the  employed  by  the  Army  in  their  training  pro- 
rrpativp  u-Tifin^                                     ''off/,,  Albuquerque  center  were  aUowed  to  "re-  B'^™  ^^^ve  merit  and  should  be  considered 
Phot^'^aDhy                4'30-  Sign."  for  "se  "  the  center.  •  •  •  Army  officials  ad- 
Driver^  education R'                Prom  what  we  can  learn  the  nrotrrams  vised  that  their  schedule  minimizes  behavior 

urivers  education 8                  rTom  wnac  we  can  leam,  me  programs  problems    since    there    is    little    idle    time 

of  ™ost  Job  Corps  centers  are  similar  to  Again,  the  center  permits  enroiiees  to  enter 

lotai   14-45"  the  one  at  the  Pleasanton.  Calif..  Camp  any   vocation   they   desire.   whUe   the  Army 

Enrollee  B  Parks  Center,  as  to  which  a  study  of  the  permits    the    trainee    to    enter    only    those 

Date  of  entry:  Sept.  13,  1966,  vocation:  Not  <^eneral  Accounting  OfHce  noted:  courses  in  which  he  can  reasonably  be  ex- 

indlcated.  The   effectlvenes   of   the    program   appears  P^cted  to  succeed. 

Schedule:                                                  Per  iceek  to  be  adversely  influenced  by  a  training  day  ^*  recommend  that  the  Job  Corps  act  to 

Language  arts.... r30"  that  provides  only  5  hours  of  classroom  and  tf^t  ^^^  contractor  continue,  and  expand 

Science    rso"  laboratory  work.  The  balance  of  the  day  U  ^'^  ^'^°''^  ^?  ^P^ove  enrollee  records  and 

Math    1-30"  free  for  counseling  and  avocatlonal  activities.  P™f  t'"  ^^*'"^"°'^8-  *°^  that  this  data  be 

Physical  improvement. rso"  The  effectiveness  of  the  program  Is  also  ad-  '^^^'^  ^^  management  to  eJTect  program  im- 

versely  influenced  by  an  absentee  rate  which  P^ovements.    We    also    recommend    that    in 

Total 6'  in  some  sections  has  reached  20  percent.  °''**f    *<?    i^Pfoye    control    of    enrollee    be- 

,       „      ^                    '  No  standards  have  been  applied  to  govern  ^^''^°l  ^^^V      i°    ^J^^^  '"*''""■*  *^^  '=^°*" 

^^rollee  C  entrance  into  various  prosrams.  and  an  In-  "l,.^v?*^''f  ^   ^"'^   pnhUsh   rules   of   conduct 

Date  of  entry;  Aug.  9.  1966:   vocation:   NA  dlvldual's  lack  of  aptitude,   as  indicated  by  '"'^^^^  ^^'  provide  appropriate  procedures  to 

(nurses  aid),  LPN  (licensed  practical  nurse),  test   scores,   is   not   a   controlling   factor   for  engender  conformance. 

(It  is  noted  there  is  no  LPN  program  at  the  entry  Into  the  more  difficult  programs.  No  We  recommend  that  the  Job  Corps  re- 

I^K^^iuie-  P  .,  studies  had  been  made  to  show  what  factors  quire  the  center  to  make  a  detaUed  anal- 

bcneduie.  Per  week  were   involved    or    necessary   to   successfiUly  „cic  r.f  fv>^  <r,<.+,.,,„f!„^„i  ♦     ""=  ""^"  »"«" 

First  aid.. 2-15"  complete  a  program  Vsls  of  the  Instructional  television  Instal- 

ciuzenship    2'15"  ^    „  latlon  and  Other  special  equipment,  texts. 

English  ... :::::::::    2-15"  '"^  pabks-^nt  of  the  best  ^nd  group  tutorials.  This  analysis  should 

Math   3-45-,        Job  Corps  officials  have  long  praised  compare  the  costs  Involved  with  the  ben- 

Camp  Parks  as  "one  of  the  best"  centers  efits  attainable.  If  the  center  cannot  ade- 

Totai   10-30"  in  operation.   Thanks  to  a  study  con-  quately  justify  use  of  these  items,  they 

Enrollee  D  ducted  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  should  be  made  available  to  other  Gov - 
Date  of  entry:  Dec.  27,  1966-  vocation-  Not  °^  ^^^  entire  operation  at  Parks,  we  are  ernment  activities  and  the  Litton  mate- 
indicated,  fortunate   to  have   an  insight  into   the  rial  should  be  returned  for  full  credit. 
Schedule:                                           Per  week  actual  operations  of  one  of  the  Job  Corps'  bosy  picture 

Reading   .__  2-15--  "best"  camps.  The  follo\^lng  quoted  con-  t*,,^  „„,.  ,„,,»   t„k  o„         «,  •  , 

Basic   science 130-  elusions  from  this  study  we  think  are  ,.J^  E^lti       '  ^f°^.^°'^l''^T^' ^'°: 

citizenship. I'SO"  most  revealing  ^^'^   members  of   the   Education   and 

study  skills i'30-  ,_,„    ^^          '      ^      ^  Labor  Committee  with  two  large  volumes 

n.Z^t  -on,^?,"  ^^''^^  ^"k  "P°^*^<^  *^**  *  filled   with   testimony   relating   glowing 

Job  Corps  officials  in  a  review  of  the  gram,  information  has  not  been  prepared  to  ^^'"^  °^  community  relations  and  dis- 

centers  program  at  this  time  noted  the  ®^°^  ^^^  ^^"^^  made  by  individuals  during  clpline  which  have  plagued  them  in  the 

following  regarding  the  vocational  pro-  ^^^^^  *^^  ^^  ^^^  center.  past,  are  no  longer.  If  we  are  to  believe 

gram •  '^^  contractors  Initial  estimated  program  the  Job  Corps'  version  then  we  must  dis- 

The    vocational     program     needs     to     be  ^rwhrpSuL^resXrVb^ee^n'lSn^  foTn/'r^'f "'  T^^^V^^  't 

strengthened  and  reevaluated.  It  needs  to  be  with  some  enroiiees,  we  are  of  the  opinion  ^°^i"S    problems    which    we    know     to 

upgraded  •  •  •.  that  some  costs  have  been  unnecessarUy  in-  Plafi^e  the  Job  Corps: 

There  is  little  evidence  of    any  evaluative  curred.  that  disciplinary  matters  have  been                                      discipline 

analyses    of    the    Corpswomen's    Individual  laxly   and   inconsistently  handled,   and  that          w„^„  fv,„„„v,  fv,       «s   •   ,                u       u, 

program  and  progress  in  a  vocational  skill,  managerial  control  of  the  center's  operations                      tnough  the  Officials  may  be  able 

She   should  be  kept  Informed   of  her  prog-  can  be  significantly  Improved  while  slmul-  ^  discoimt  the  150-student  disturbance 

resB  and  of  her  ability.  She  should  know  at  taneously  reducing  costs.  just  short  of  a  riot  occurring  Inside  the 

what  level  she  Is  at  a  given  time.  Corpswomen  Although  the  center  had  been  in  operation  Poland  Springs    Maine    women's  center 

apparently   do   not   know.   There   U   a   great  for  over  18  months  at  Pleasanton,  Calif.,  the  in  April  or  later  dLsturbanrP<!  in  Tnmnh 

need  for  vocational  guidance  at  the  center,  contractor    has    yet    to    establish    adequate  ^S*              I  ^        OlSturDances  In  Tomah, 

At  this  moment  there  is  none.  records  to  provide  systematic  and  centralized             "         °    Evansville,    Ind..    which    re- 

These  eirLs  havp  PnrnllPrt  in  mh  o«™,  information   and   evaluations   showing   the  suited  In  enroiiees  from  nearby  centers 

inesegiris  nave  enrolled  In  Job  Corps  progreas  of  enroiiees  and  the  effectiveness  of  being    temporarily    barred    from    those 

because  they  had  a  very  weak  educational  the  various  courses.  cities,  as  insignificant,  they  cannot  over- 
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look  the  2-hour  disturbance  in  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  on  July  3,  1967,  when  ap- 
proximately 200  angry  corpsmen  were 
attempting  to  batter  down  the  gate  of 
the  Rodman  Center  and  throwing  rocks 
at  police  cars  and  policemen.  Before  this 
activity  ceased,  women  and  children 
were  evacuated  from  neighboring  resi- 
dences, for  fear  of  their  safety.  Again  on 
October  6,  1967,  approximately  100 
corpsmen  and  six  policemen  were  in- 
volved in  a  "scuffle  of  near-riot  propor- 
tions'  which  resulted  in  the  New  Bed- 
ford City  Council  passing  the  following 
resolution : 

RESOLLTION     OF     THB     NEW     BtDrOBD,     MASS., 

CiTT   Council,   Octobee  9,    1967    (Adopted 
BY  A  9  TO  0  Vote) 

Resolved,  that  a  communication  be  sent 
to  Mr.  Theodore  Nelson.  Port  Rodman  Job 
Corps  Center  requesting  he  discontinue  the 
policy  of  the  Job  Corps  Center  allowing  Job 
Corps  students  to  leave  the  confines  of  the 
Rodman  Center  without  responsible  super- 
vision until  such  time  as  a  Federal  police 
force,  provided  and  paid  for  by  the  Federal 
Government,  Is  made  available  to  exercise 
the  necessary  control  over  Job  Corps  stu- 
dents while  In  the  city  and  also  at  Fort  Rod- 
man for  the  balance  of  the  time  the  Job 
Corps  Is  located  In  New  Bedford.  .  .  . 

An  August  disturbance  with  distinct 
racial  overtones  at  Camp  McCook  in 
Nebraska  resulted  in  12  corpsmen  being 
fired  and  51  more  quitting.  The  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  Evening  World  Herald  accoimt  of 
August  3  follows: 

Sixty-three  Corpsmen  Agree  To  Leave 

McCooK  Camp 

action  is  promised  against  the  "gttiltt"  in 

VaOLENCE 

McCooK.  Nebr. — Officials  of  the  Job  Corps 
Conservation  Camp  here  announced  Thurs- 
day that  63  corpsmen  will  leave  the  camp 
as  a  result  of  a  disturbance  which  had  racial 
overtones  Sunday  night. 

Twenty-nine  are  Negroes  and  34  are  white 
youths.  Twelve  of  the  Negroes  were  dis- 
charged. And  the  other  51  corpsmen  agreed 
to  leave  voluntarily,  officials  said. 

Camp  Director  Clem  Griffin  promised  that 
action  would  be  taken  against  "all  who  are 
guilty." 

The  camp  had  an  enrollment  of  158  before 
the  disturbances  began.  Center  officials  said 
up  to  55  percent  of  the  trainees  were  Negro. 

The  incident  brought  three  Job  Corps 
officials  from  Washington  to  Investigate  the 
camp.  One  of  the  three  was  Bemie  Diamond. 
Job   Corps  Community  Relations  Director. 

Mr.  Diamond  said  he  was  directed  to  visit 
the  camp  to  "see  what  the  problem  aresis 
are."  He  said  he  learned  after  arrival  that  the 
problem  was  not  "as  great  as  Indicated." 

THE    SECOND 

Mr.  Griffin  said  the  trouble  occurred  Sun- 
day night  when  "about  a  dozen  Negro  and 
white  boys  became  Involved  In  a  fight  in  front 
of  the  camp's  administration  building." 

Mr.  Griffin  first  said  the  incident  was  "Just 
a  little  misunderstanding."  He  later  said 
the  disturbance  was  "most  definitely  moti- 
vated by  rioting  In  cities  around  the  coun- 
try." 

After  the  Incident.  Red  Willow  County  At- 
torney Dallas  Wood.  Jr..  said  several  white 
corpsmen  told  him  they  were  "afraid  to 
remain  at  the  camp." 

The  incident  was  the  second  flareup  at  the 
camp  within  16  months. 

In  March  1966  eight  trainees  were  arrested 
and  subsequently  expelled  after  a  fight  in 
the  messhall. 

Mr.  Griffin  said  at  that  time  that  the  fracas 
was  apparently  triggered  by  racial  prejudice. 


In  July  1966  about  50  of  the  camp's  Negro 
trainees  were  transferred. 

Job  Corps  officials  said  the  transfers  were 
a  move  to  break  up  cliques,  boost  morale.  Im- 
prove racial  balance  and  bring  about  an 
enrollment  more  representative  of  McCook's 
population. 

at  old  base 

"With  no  Negro  families  In  McCook,  the 
lack  of  social  outlets  frustrates  the  corps- 
men,"  offllcals  said  then. 

The  camp,  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  opened  In  December  1965.  It  Is 
one  of  two  Federal  Job  Corps  conservation 
camps  in  Nebraska.  The  other  is  near 
Chadron. 

Located  at  the  old  McCook  bomber  base, 
the  camp  trains  16-to-21-year8-old6  who  are 
out  of  work,  out  of  school,  and  from  poor 
families. 

Trainees  work  on  access  roads,  recrea- 
tional facilities,  tree  planting,  and  other 
projects  near  the  four  major  dam  reser- 
voirs in  southwest  Nebraska.  Basic  educa- 
tion Is  also  provided. 


White  Job  Corpsmen  "Afraid  To  Go  Back" 
(By  BUI  Blllotte) 

McCook.  Nebr. — In  the  living  room  of  the 
home  of  a  McCook  taxicab  driver,  four  for- 
mer members  of  the  Jobs  Corps  Conservation 
Camp  10  miles  northwest  of  here  described 
a  night  of  terror  they  experienced. 

Two  said  they  were  beaten  Sunday  night 
when  the  camp  erupted  in  violence  after 
bitter  words  had  been  exchanged  at  an  after- 
noon swimming  party  at  Butler  Lake  In 
Frontier  County. 

Two.  who  were  with  the  swimming  party, 
said  that  the  argument  continued  between 
Negro  and  white  corpsmen  on  a  bus  return- 
ing them   to  camp. 

They  said  the  violence  occurred  at  about 
9:30  pjn.  with  some  of  the  corps  officials 
attempting  to  break  It  up. 

One  youth  said  he  was  beaten  unconscious. 
Another  showed  a  cut  In  his  hand.  Inflicted, 
he  said,  by  a  razor  blade. 

One  said  that  he  saw  a  white  corpsman 
beaten  to  the  fioor  with  mopstlcks  and..^pool 
cues  and  dragged  Into  the  hall  outside  the 
honor  dormitory. 

The  fourth  youth  said  he  was  saved  from 
a  beating  by  friendly  Negro  corpsmen. 

But  he  said  he  could  not  escape  during 
the  night  because  "they  were  sitting  on  all 
the  stefw  with  broomsticks  and  razor  blades 
when  I  tried  to  figure  a  way  to  sneak  out." 

The  corpsmen  Interviewed  and  their  time 
of  service: 

Robert  Queen,  17,  Akron.  Ohio,  10  months; 
Tommy  Edward  James,  16,  Axson,  Ga.,  3 
months;  George  Russell,  17.  Omaha.  7 
months,,  and  Bruce  Dobson,  17,  Cold  Springs, 
Tex.,  9  months. 

One  of  the  youths  said,  and  the  others 
agreed,  that  they  had  not  been  treated  un- 
fairly by  Job  Corps  authorities  at  the  camp — 
that  "the  authorities  are  doing  the  best  Job 
they  can  with  the  problems  they  have." 

liie  corpsmen  also  said  that  the  tensions 
had  been  building  up  since  "about  Christ- 
mas" and  that  the  chief  resentment  among 
Negroes  seemed  to  be  that  the  Negroes  did 
not  have  girls  of  their  own  race  to  date. 

The  four  youths  said  that  the  disturbance 
almost  got  out  of  control  and  that  others 
were  beaten  more  severely  than  they. 

A  young  Job  Corps  Instructor  Interviewed 
at  the  Red  WUlow  County  Pair  said  a  reporter 
could  depend  on  anything  that  Bruce  Dobson 
could  tell  him  about  the  corps. 

OirrSTANDING 

The  Instructor  said  that  Bruce  had  been 
outstanding,  having  been  chosen  "corpsman 
of  the  month"  for  his  performance  in  edu- 
cation, work,  group  Uvlng,  and  leadership. 

The  instructor  said  that  it  was  also  his 
opinion  that  the  lack  of  female  companion- 


ship for  Negro  corpsmen  was  one  ol  the 
major  causes  of  unrest. 

"I  don't  believe  It  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  rioting  In  the  ciUes."  he  said,  "although 
I  am  sure  all  are  fully  Informed  on  what  Is 
going  on." 

Young  James  said  he  was  talking  with  a 
girl  by  telephone  In  an  outdoor  booth  Sun- 
day evening  when  the  swimmers'  bus  arrived. 
He  said  a  Negro  banged  on  the  door  of  the 
booth  and  said  to  "open  the  door  before  I 
kill  you." 

He  said  the  Negro  ripped  open  the  door 
and  "beat  me  down." 

"Several  staff  members."  he  said,  "pulled 
him  off  me  and  In  a  daze,  I  staggered  over  to 
a  picnic  table." 

He  said  he  then  had  his  back  to  the  crowd 
as  he  sat  on  the  bench. 

"That's  the  last  thing  I  remembered."  he 
said. 

Young  James  was  placed  In  the  camp  dis- 
pensary until  Monday  afternoon.  Then,  with 
two  others,  he  was  taken  to  a  McCook  clinic. 

After  two  hours  of  examination  and  treat- 
ment he  was  taken  to  the  poUce  station 
where  he  told  authorities  he  didn't  want  to 
return  to  the  camp. 

GET    OUT 

Young  Russell,  the  Omaha  youth,  said 
that  he  had  Just  returned  from  a  72-hour 
pass  and  was  packing  his  clothes  to  go  to 
Enders  Lake  where  corpysmen  do  reclamation 
work  during  the  week.  He  said  he  had  fin- 
ished and  went  to  watch  television  when  a 
friend  yelled:  'George,  get  out.  there's  going 
to  be  a  riot." 

Young  Russell  said  he  ran  for  the  door  but 
it  was  blocked  by  Negroes.  He  said  he  was 
punched  In  the  temple  and  told:  "We're 
going  to  get  you  after  bed  check." 

He  said  he  ran  through  the  door,  getting 
his  hands  cut  by  a  razor  in  the  process,  and 
got  away  from  the  base,  spending  the  night 
under  a  tractor  a  quarter  mile  from  the 
camp. 

He  said  that  he  and  another  corpsman 
walked  Into  the  police  station  the  next 
morning  and  said  they  were  afraid  to  return. 

Young  Dodson,  the  honor  corpsman,  said 
the  violence  started  as  he  returned  to  his 
dormitory  after  being  gone  on  a  72-hour 
pass. 

"A  bunch  started  after  me  but  some  of  my 
Negro  friends  stepped  In  and  stopped  them." 
be  said. 

He  said  that  as  the  night  wore  on  It  be- 
came evident  that  his  friends  would  not  be 
able  to  protect  him  again.  He  tried  to  sneak 
out. 

"But  I  couldn't  make  It.  They  were  on  all 
the  steps  with  broom  handles,  mops,  and 
razor  blades."  he  said. 

Young  Dodson  said  he  went  to  town  the 
next  afternoon. 

CKAOtlATE 

He  said  that  because  of  the  Incident  he 
has  been  permitted  to  leave  the  camp  as  a 
"graduate"  although  he  Is  still  short  several 
subjects. 

The  youth  said  one  of  the  officials  told 
several  corjwmen :  "If  anyone  wants  to  leave.  I 
won't  try  stop  you." 

Young  Queen  said  he  witnessed  another 
corpsman  being  beaten  and  dragged  Into  the 
hall  In  the  honor-dorm  by  about  30  Negroes. 

He  said  he  was  not  hurt  dxirlng  the  night 
but  heard  discussions  about  beating  him  up 
if  he  stayed.  He  said  he  had  requested  permis- 
sion to  leave  the  camp  but  was  told  that  he 
would  be  considered  absent  without  leave  and 
It  would  go  against  his  record. 

Young  Queen  said  be  told  authorities  he 
was  worried  more  about  his  physical  welfare. 

Recently,  officials  at  the  Tongue  Point 
Job  Corps  Center  for  "Women  at  Astoria, 
Oreg.,  declared  that  center  off  limits  to 
the  Fort  Slmcoe  Job  Corps  Center  of 
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Yakima,  Wash.,  as  a  result  of  a  recent 
disturbance. 

The  following  letters  and  comments 
from  ex-corpsmen  and  employees  reveal 
more  of  the  problems  existing  within 
these  centers : 

Christopher  Weeks,  former  Job  Corps 
Administrator : 

The  Itid  U  told  when  he  Joins  that  this  Is 
a  last  ditch  attempt  to  salvage  him.  So  In  his 
first  day  at  camp,  he's  beaten  up;  his  stuff  Is 
swiped  the  second  day;  after  10  days  he  goes 
home.  The  Corps  haa  reinforced  a  failure. 

Remarks  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  13,  1967.  by  Congress- 
man Gubser: 

Mr.  GuBSEB.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been 
said  regarding  the  Inadequate  supervision  of 
Job  Corps  trainees,  and  many  serious  cases 
of  violence,  crime,  and  wrongdoing  have 
been  exposed.  I  have  not  drawn  a  conclusion 
which  condemns  the  Job  Corps  on  the  basis 
of  these  reports.  However,  they  have  become 
so  numerous  and  appear  so  authenUc  that  I 
believe  the  time  has  come  for  a  candid  In- 
vestigation and  report  from  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

I  have  recently  received  a  letter  from  a 
mother  of  a  Job  Corps  trainee  at  Camp  Park 
In  California  who  Informs  me  that  her  son 
observed  dope  addiction  and  thievery,  and 
lived  In  constant  fear  of  harm  from  hood- 
lums enrolled  at  the  camp.  She  has  author- 
ized me  to  place  her  letter  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  but  has  asked  that  her  name 
be  withheld.  I  now  submit  her  communica- 
tion, with  my  request  that  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  thoroughly  Investigate 
the  situation.  The  letter  follows : 

"Mr.  Congressmen  Gcbseb:  I  am  writing 
this  letter  in  regards  of  the  horrible  situa- 
tion at  Parks  Job  Corps  Center  at  Pleasanton, 
Calif. 

'My  son  Joined  the  Job  Corps  and  was  sent 
to  Parks  •  •  •  looking  forward  to  taking  a 
2-year  electronics  course,  but  under  some 
terrifying  circumstances  he  was  forced  to 
come  back  home  the  following  Monday  morn- 
ing, early,  determined  never  to  return  to 
this  place  until  It  Is  thoroughly  free  of  dope 
addicts,  thieves,  and  hoodlums. 

"He  said  the  last  2  nights  he  spent  there, 
he  was  In  constant  fear,  as  there  Is  not 
enough  adult  supervision  for  protection  to 
help  the  few  decent  boys  who  are  there.  A 
place  like  this  that  Is  supported  and  run  by 
our  Government,  and  a  place  like  this  that  is 
80  highly  recommended  on  TV,  should  be  a 
decent  place  for  the  boys  who  are  Interested 
In  the  education  and  training  they  would 
and  could  get  If  It  wasn't  for  the  dope  addicts 
and  hoodlums  who  somehow  manage  to  go 
there. 

"As  a  mother  of  a  boy  who  has  experienced 
the  situation  at  Parks  Job  Corps  and  as  a 
taxpayer,  I  would  like  you  to  arrange  a  Gov- 
ernment InvestigaUon  and  make  Parks  a  nice, 
clean,  and  safe  place  for  our  boys  to  go  and 
take  advantage  of  this,  as  It  is  a  very  good 
thing  for  young  people  to  advance  them- 
selves for  the  future.  I  would  be  the  last 
person  to  ask  that  It  be  discontinued,  but 
It  should  definitely  be  Investigated  and  made 
a  more  proper  place  for  decent  boys. 

"I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  boys 
have  made  It  through  this  training  with  vei7 
Uttle  trouble,  but  I  am  also  aware  of  the  fact 
that  some  of  our  boys  get  back  from  Vietnam 
and  others  are  not  so  lucky.  I  know  I  should 
not  compare  the  two  situations,  but  If  my 
son  is  killed  by  another  boy  or  man.  I  would 
rather  know  he  was  fighting  for  his  country 
and  not  killed  by  some  boy  who  would  do  this 
to  him  for  a  pack  of  cigarettes  or  what  Uttle 
money  he  had  on  him 

"Please  take  this  Into  consideration  and 
have  the  Oovemment  investigation  as  I  am 
sure  my  son  would  Uke  to  return  and  so 
would  many  more  who  were  forced  to  leave 


because  of  the  lack  of  adult  supervision  and 
protection. 

"I  could  tell  you  much  more  about  this 
place,  but  I  cant  seem  to  have  the  right 
words  to  put  It  on  paper. 

"I'm  sure  my  son  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  tell  you  all  he  knows  If  you  are 
Interested,  so  feel  free  to  call  any  time  after 
4  p.m.  as  I  work. 

"Thank  you, 


November  8,  1967 


The  disciplinary  problems  which  exist 
at  various  centers  may  be  in  part  due  to 
the  degree  of  discipline  demanded  by  the 
center  authorities.  One  conclusion  ar- 
rived at  In  the  Government  agency  re- 
port on  Parks  was : 

A  significant  number  of  the  Parks'  en- 
rollees  have  cited  these  (violence  and  disci- 
pline) reasons  for  leaving  the  program.  Ab- 
senteeism also  has  been  Identified  as  a  disci- 
pline problem  at  Parks  ...  no  centerwlde 
standards  of  conduct  and  penalties  have  been 
established  and  enrollees  may  not  be  aware 
of  what  Is  expected  of  them  or  the  conse- 
quences of  improper  behavior. 

Furthermore,  to  accustom  the  enroUee  to 
the  employee-employer  relationship  that  he 
will  eventually  encounter,  failure  of  Indi- 
viduals to  comply  with  reasonable  standards 
of  attendance  and  behavior  should  result 
in  appropriate  reduction  of  pay  and  allow- 
ances. This  is  an  especially  critical  area 
since  a  basic  objective  of  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram is  to  prepare  enrollees  for  employment 
and  since  a  number  of  former  enrollees  have 
been  fired  for  poor  attendance  or  other  disci- 
plinary reasons. 

ALBTJQTJERQtre  JOB  CORPS  CENTER 

The  Albuquerque  Job  Corps  Center  for 
Women  was  placed  in  the  national  spot- 
light last  February  when  four  counselors 
resigned  their  positions  leveling  charges 
of  poor  discipline,  employment  of  a  nar- 
cotics "pusher"  at  the  center  who  was 
responsible  for  a  number  of  girls  becom- 
ing pregnant,  and  poor  staflf  morale  and 
conflicts.  These  charges  resulted  in  Con- 
gresswoman  Edith  Green,  Congressman 
Thomas  G.  Morris,  and  Senator  Clinton 
Anderson  demanding  an  investigation  of 
the  Albuquerque  Center. 

Although  OEO  public  information  peo- 
ple promptly  "klssed-off"  reports  of  trou- 
ble by  saying: 

The  charges  were  a  lot  of  loose  talk  •  •  • 
99  percent  of  these  things  never  happened. 

OEO  dispatched  an  investigative  team 
to  the  Albuquerque  Center  which  did  in 
its  report  estabhsh  that  the  majority  of 
the  charges  were  true.  Job  Corps  officials 
admitted  to  lax  discipline,  the  employ- 
ment of  a  narcotics  "pusher"  who  was 
believed  to  be  responsible  for  the  preg- 
nancy of  one  girl,  and  a  serious  problem 
of  dlssention  and  conflict  among  the  staff 
which  was  considered  detrimental  to  the 
corpswomen. 

COEXISTENCE 

Poor  Judgment  in  location  of  num- 
erous Job  Corps  centers,  particularly 
those  conservation  centers  in  remote 
areas,  has  created  many  of  the  problems 
realized  in  discipline  and  community 
relations.  One  comment  of  corpsmen  dur- 
ing the  McCook  disturbance  was  the 
"chief  resentment  among  Negroes  seemed 
to  be  that  the  Negroes  did  not  have  girls 
of  their  own  race  to  date,"  or  in  the 
word  of  another  McCook  corpsman,  "The 
biggest  flaw  in  the  camp  routine  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Negro  corpsman 
stems  from  Its  location."  Regarding  the 
Price  Job  Corps  Cent«r  in  Price.  Utah, 


which  has  reached  60-percent  Negro  en- 
rollment at  times.  Price  Mayor  Murray 
Mathis  commented:  "We  must  be  realla- 
tic,  the  town  has  no  Negro  population " 
The  plea  of  Job  Corps  officials  in  April 
1967  for  80  white  girls  to  attend  the  Sat- 
urday night  dances  at  McCoy  Job  Corps 
Center,  suggests  that  the  remote  location 
of  these  centers  create  problems  for  all 
enrollees.  This  problem  of  Isolation  af- 
fects  the  operation  of  approximately  80 
percent  of  all  Job  Corps  centers. 

HURTING    BUSINESS    COMMUNITT 

Job  Corps  went  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme and  located  several  women's  cen- 
ters In  the  downtown  business  districts 
of  a  number  of  large  cities.  Complaints 
are  being  voiced  by  businessmen  that 
the  location  of  these  centers  Is  hurting 
the  business  community.  One  business- 
man in  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  com- 
mented: 

The  Job  Corps  is  a  noble  dream  but  in 
operation  It  has  certainly  hurt  Albuquerque 
downtown  business. 

Business  leaders  In  Omaha,  Nebr., 
have  similar  sentiments  regarding  their 
two  Job  Corps  establishments  in  the 
downtown  Regis  and  Paxton  Hotels,  as 
noted  in  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Omaha  Morning  World- 
Herald  on  October  12,  1967: 
Omaha  Business  Leaders  Decide  Job  Corps 
Is  Hurting  Downtown 
(By  Arnold  Garson) 

Two  Omaha  business  leaders  called  Wed- 
nesday for  the  transfer  of  the  Women's  Job 
Corps  Center  from  the  city's  downtown  area. 

George  T.  Wruck,  general  manager  of  the 
Associated  Retailers  of  Omaha,  said  the  Fed- 
eral Job  training  program  has  hurt  the  city's 
Image  and  economy. 

Alfred  C.  Kennedy,  chairman  of  the  Cen- 
tral Omaha  Committee,  said  the  Job  Corps 
has  been  "harmful  to  downtown." 

Their  comments  came  In  separate  Inter- 
views after  Mayor  Sorensen  said  it  "prob- 
ably was  a  mistake"  to  locate  the  center 
downtown.  The  mayor  voiced  that  opinion 
Tuesday  in  response  to  question  raised  at  a 
Junior  League  of  Omaha  luncheon. 

CORPS   SILENT 

Job  Corps  officials  declined  to  comment  on 
the  situation  until  after  a  meeting  with 
"community  leaders,"  possibly  next  week. 

Mr.  Wruck  said  It  was  a  mistake  to  have 
"this  much  of  a  concentration  of  Job  Corps 
girls"  downtown. 

"I  think  Omaha  has  made  a  great  sacrifice. 
It  has  caused  problems  and  we're  uncom- 
fortable about  It,"  Mr.  Wruck  said. 

He  said  many  callers  have  complained  that 
they  have  had  to  walk  through  large  groups 
of  Job  Corps  girls  and  the  boys  they  attract 

There  are  about  800  Job  Corps  girls  living 
at  the  former  Paxton  and  Regis  Hotels.  Sixty 
percent  of  the  enrollees  are  Negro;  24  percent 
are  white,  and  16  percent  are  Spanish-Ameri- 
can, Indian,  or  oriental,  corps  officials  said. 

Some  downtown  businessmen  reportedly 
have  complained  that  Negro  enrollees  on  the 
streets  and  young  men  congregating  around 
the  hotels  have  discouraged  shoppers  from 
coming  downtown. 

MAT  OR  MAT  NOT 

Mr.  Wruck  said  businessmen  who  must 
work  late  now  try  to  park  as  close  to  their 
offices  as  possible  because  "there  are  dangers 
In  coming  into  the  area." 

He  said  businessmen  have  "sensed  these 
dangers  within  the  last  year,  and  that  they 
may  or  may  not  be  directly  related  to  the 
Job  Corps." 

In  addition,  the  loss  of  two  hotels  has 
handicapped  the  city  In  accommodating 
visitors,"  he  said 
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"We're  getting  a  disturbing  reputation  as 
a  city,  nationally,"  as  a  result  of  the  Job 
Corps'  downtown  location,  he  said. 

Mr.  Wruck  said  he  would  like  the  program 
moved  to  a  location  outside  the  downtown 
area.  "If  we  could  solve  some  of  these  dis- 
comforts, it  would  be  a  better  program,"  he 
said. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  the  Job  Corps  has  "very 
definitely  been  harmful  to  business  condi- 
tions downtown." 

NOT   DESIRABLE 

"The  tjTje  of  girl  who  enrolls  In  the  Job 
Corps  and  the  type  of  person  she  attracts  are 
not  desirable  for  a  downtown  district,"  Mr. 
Kennedy  said. 

He  added  that  he  would  be  "indifferent  as 
to  whether  the  center  remained  In  Omaha." 

The  Job  Corps  program  is  for  unemployed, 
out-of-school  16  to  21-year-olds.  The  Omaha 
Center  is  operated  under  Federal  contract  by 
the  Burroughs  Corp. 

Mayor  Sorenson  said  he  suggested  last 
week  that  Center  Director  Robert  W,  Ander- 
son set  up  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  problem 
caused  by  having  the  Job  Corps  downtown. 

Leo  Armatis,  Job  Corps  public  relations 
official,  said  there  has  been  talk  of  such  a 
meeting  for  the  last  week  or  10  days,  and 
that  he  understands  the  meeting  will  be  early 
next  week,  although  Job  Corps  officials  did 
not  set  it  up. 

Mr.  Wruck  said  his  association  "sees  no 
reason  to  hold  a  meeting  on  the  subject  at 
this  time." 

TRY    FOR    SOLtmON 

Mr.  Armatis  said:  "We  have  known  for 
some  time  that  retailers  are  upset  about 
groups  of  youths  on  the  street  and  we  are 
trying  to  work  out  a  solution." 

In  an  Interview  Tuesday,  Mayor  Sorenson 
said  enrollees  "need  more  open  are.is  where 
they  can  enjoy  the  out  of  doors.  If  they  go 
out  of  doors  now,  they  are  on  a  main  busi- 
ness street." 

Mr.  Sorenson  said  he  would  not  start  or 
support  any  effort  to  have  the  Job  Corps 
moved  out  of  the  downtown  hotels. 

"Foot  traffic  has  increased  tremendously 
in  the  downtown  area  and  businessmen  are 
very  concerned   about   it,"  the  mayor  said. 

Mr.  Sorenson  said  he  asked  Mr.  Anderson 
to  reduce  the  foot  traffic.  The  mayor  said  he 
suggested  staggering  free  time  given  en- 
rollees and  "encouraging  the  girls  to  use  rec- 
reation facilities  In  the  hotels." 

Prior  to  his  meeting  with  Mr.  Anderson, 
the  mayor  said,  the  Job  Corps  had  begun 
providing  buses  for  enrollees  going  about 
three  blocks  between  the  hotels  and  had 
hired  more  p)ollce  officers. 

"The  Job  Corps  has  been  very  coopera- 
tive," Mr.  Sorenson  added. 

LOCATION   "usual" 

The  Omaha  Center  Is  one  of  six  urban 
centers  located  in  a  dowtown  business  dis- 
trict, according  to  Richard  C.  OlUlland,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  acting  regional  Job  Corps 
administrator. 

Mr.  OllUland,  In  a  telephone  interview, 
said  women's  Job  Corps  centers  need  to  be 
"near  libraries  and  the  torban  socdal  atmos- 
phere." 

In  a  survey  of  former  corpsmen  con- 
tracted by  the  Job  Corps,  it  Is  noted  only 
56  percent  of  the  corpsmen  felt  their 
chances  to  meet  people  in  the  community 
were  good.  Although  in  some  instances 
there  has  been  a  wholehearted  accept- 
ance and  welcoming  of  the  corpsmen 
Into  the  community,  we  feel  for  the  most 
part.  It  Is  merely  a  matter  of  coexistence. 

WhUe  we  listen  to  the  Job  Corps  offi- 
cials paint  their  pretty  picture  during 
their  testimony  before  the  committee,  we 
are  very  irritated  because,  as  the  gentle- 


woman from  Oregon   [Mrs.  Green]   so 
aptly  said  it : 

As  one  member  of  the  committee  I  get  a 
Uttle  bit  leery  when  I  get  a  snow  Job  that 
everything  is  great  •  •  •  if  we  are  going  to 
have  successful  hearings  and  if  we  are  going 
to  do  anything  constructive  as  far  as  our 
time  Is  concerned  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  know  the  weaknesses  as  well  as  the 
strengths  of  the  program  and  then  see  how 
we  could  tighten  it  up  to  do  the  best  Job 
possible. 

CREDIBILITY   CAP 

The  credibility  gap  created  by  the  two 
widely  varying  versions  of  the  Job  Corps 
story  Is  further  widened  by  the  charges 
of  Mr.  James  Tice,  former  manager  of 
student  Information  services  for  the 
Guthrie,  Okla.,  Job  Corps  Center,  who 
advised  that  early  in  June  this  year,  re- 
gional OEO  officials,  Austin,  Tex.,  in- 
structed the  Guthrie  Job  Corps  Center 
officials  to  falsify  dally  reports  reflecting 
the  "on-board  strength"  of  corpswomen. 
He  explained  that,  as  corpswomen  re- 
signed or  were  given  disciplinary  dis- 
charges from  the  center,  they  were  not 
reported  to  OEO  until  the  end  of  fiscal 
1967— June  30, 1967. 

A  review  of  the  situation  reveals  Mr. 
Tice  said  the  center  director  requested 
the  site  representative — OEO — to  have 
these  instructions  put  in  writing  by  re- 
gional OEO;  however,  OEO  refused  to 
put  the  instructions  in  writing  and  re- 
portedly told  the  center  director,  if  they — 
Philco-Ford — wanted  to  retain  the  con- 
tract, they  had  better  comply.  Mr.  Tice 
said  he  was  not  formerly  told  why  the 
records  had  to  be  falsifled,  but  It  was  the 
impression  of  center  officials  that  OEO 
wanted  to  build  the  total  of  Job  Corps 
enrollees  to  41,000  in  time  for  the  OEO 
congressional  presentation  In  order  to 
justify  retention  of  all  Job  Corps  Centers 
at  current  funding  levels. 

Among  the  material  Mr.  Tice  furnished 
were  copies  of  "termination  requests" 
from  the  center  reflecting  that  22  en- 
rollees who  were  terminated  in  June  were 
not  reported  until  July  3,  1967. 

The  following  observations  were  set  out 
in  an  Investigative  report  of  the  Guthrie 
matter  and  were  later  established  in  ad 
hoc  subcommittee  hearings: 

It  is  the  observation  of  the  investiga- 
tor that  the  procedure  of  placing  drop- 
outs and  dischargees  In  an  administra- 
tive leave  status  after  they  had  departed 
the  center  and  for  the  remainder  of  the 
month  of  June  resulted  in  the  following : 
First.  Since  the  on-board  strength  for 
the  days  In  June  after  the  dropouts  had 
left  the  center  included  those  In  an  ad- 
ministrative leave  status,  the  final  com- 
putations of  corpswomen  days,  13,148, 
and  corpswomen  months,  438,  were  in- 
flated and  this  resulted  in  a  lower  operat- 
ing cost  per  corpswoman  for  the  month  of 
June. 

Second.  Carrying  the  corpswomen  in 
an  administrative  leave  status  after  they 
had  returned  to  their  homes  resulted  in 
the  delay  of  severance  pay  being  for- 
warded to  the  girls.  This  may  have  caused 
some  hardships.  It  is  noted  that  several 
of  the  youths  had  to  wait  2  months  or  9 
weeks  for  their  separation  pay. 

When  additional  letters  are  received, 
such  as  this  sent  to  Congressman  Smith 
from  Oklahoma,  questions  are  presented 


regarding    the    statistics    furnished    by 
OEO: 

Mountain  Park.,  Okla., 

October  4.  1967. 
Hon.  James  V.  Smith, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  SMrm:  I  wish  to  congratulate 
you  on  your  recent  announcement  of  a  dis- 
covery of  irregularities  In  enrollment  records 
at  Guthrie  Job  Corps  Center  for  Women. 

As  a  resident  of  your  district,  I  wish  to 
encourage  you  to  further  investigate  the 
Jobs  Corps.  I  resigned  on  June  1,  1967,  after 
spending  2  years  as  principal  and  teacher 
with  the  Job  Corps  at  Ouachita  Job  Corps 
Center.  Royal,  Ark.  I  assure  you  that  what 
was  discovered  at  Guthrie  is  not  limited  to 
that  center,  but  has  been  done  at  all  centers 
by  direction  of  OEO.  Enrollment  records  have 
long  been  manipulated  by  OEO  officials. 
Several  times  during  my  tenure  with  the  Job 
Corps,  orders  were  received  from  OEO,  direct- 
ing centers  not  to  release  names  of  corpsmen 
who  would  be  leaving  the  center  until  a  cer- 
tain date.  At  times  orders  were  sent  to  cen- 
ters directing  center  officials  not  to  send  any 
corpsmen  home  until  after  a  certain  date. 

A  method  used  to  cover  up  dropwDUt  rates  is 
that  of  considering  all  corpsmen  as  enrollees 
for  the  first  30  days.  If  corpsmen  drop  out 
during  that  time,  no  dropout  Is  recorded. 

One  important  facet  of  Job  Corps'  statistics 
Is  the  number  of  graduates  reported.  Only 
a  very  small  percentage  of  Job  Corps  gradu- 
ates have  actually  completed  the  program 
and  truly  bettered  themselves.  Corpsmen 
leaving  after  a  stay  of  only  5.  6.  or  8  weeks 
are  generally  considered  graduates  for  record 
purposes.  Many  times  corpsmen  go  AWOL 
and  are  recorded  as  graduates. 

During  the  2  years  I  spent  at  Ouachita  Job 
Corps  Center,  out  of  over  500  enrollees,  only 
1  percent  could  actually  be  considered  gradu- 
ates of  the  program.  The  others  merely  spent 
time  there. 

I  leei  I  can  apeak  with  some  authonty 
when  I  say  that  the  Job  Corps  is  a  program 
of  much  deceit  and  waste.  Unless  the  pro- 
gram Is  radically  changed,  I  feel  that  It 
should  be  abolished. 

I  will  be  happy  to  provide  you  with  any 
help  you  might  desire  should  you  decide  to 
continue  your  Inquest  Into  the  Job  Corps. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  L.  Dksos. 

B.    neighborhood    TOtTTH    CORPS 

The  long-range  answer  to  the  employ- 
ment problems  of  the  disadvantaged  can- 
not reside  in  a  program  to  be  simply  an 
"aging  vat,"  providing  youths  with  some 
income  and  work  during  their  early  years 
in  the  labor  force.  It  must  reside  in  a 
well-developed  program  based  on  provid- 
ing participants  with  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge and  skill  in  a  particular  field  that 
will  provide  permanence. 

We  oppose  the  indefinite  funding  of 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps — NYC — and 
urge  that  steps  be  taken  toward  a  perma- 
nent training  program  for  youth — a  pro- 
gram that  will  lead  to  more  than  "make 
work,"  a  program  that  will  lead  to  a  bet- 
ter standard  of  living  for  the  partici- 
pants. 

Last  year  one  of  our  major  criticisms 
of  the  NYC  was  the  small  percentage  of 
enrollees  who  were  receiving  any  form 
of  remedial  education  or  vocational 
training.  The  Office  of  Education  testi- 
fied at  the  1966  House  hearings  that 
only  20  percent  of  all  enrollees  and  only 
10  percent  of  out-of-school  enrollees  were 
receiving  any  such  education  or  training 
assistance.  Secretary  of  Labor  Wlllard 
Wlrtz  confirmed  this  and  admitted  he 
was  not  satisfied.  Since  the  Intent  of  the 
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Congress  In  legislating  the  out-of -school 
program  was  to  enable  high  school  drop- 
outs to  return  to  school  or  to  provide 
them  with  meaningful  vocational  train- 
ing on  which  to  build  a  career,  we  are, 
like  Mr.  Wirtz,  totally  dissatisfied.  It  was 
felt  much  of  the  problem  was  created  by 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  itself, 
which  barred  the  participation  of  pri- 
vate, profltmaking  firms,  leaving  the  en- 
rollees  to  be  placed  in  make  work  jobs 
with  local  goverrunents  or  nonprofit 
agencies.  For  this  reason.  Congress  last 
year  amended  NYC  legislation  to  permit 
private,  profltmaking  employers  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  NYC. 

ONE   TBAB  LATER 

We  returned  to  the  1967  House  hear- 
ings eager  to  see  how  this  amendment 
and  employment  with  private  firms  had 
improved  the  status  of  high  school  drop- 
outs and  the  NYC's  figures,  but  were  told 
that  only  four  projects  involving  private 
employers  had  been  approved,  which  in- 
cluded a  mere  164  enrollees  out  of  25.- 
000  total  enrollment.  So  we  again  asked. 
"How  many  enrollees  were  receiving  any 
remedial  education  or  vocational  train- 
ing during  fiscal  1967?"  Mr.  Jack  How- 
ard. Administrator  of  the  Bureau  of 
Works  program,  responded  that  now  30 
percent  of  out-of-school  enrollees  were 
receiving  remedial  or  vocational  educa- 
tion training.  A  closer  look  at  this  state- 
ment reveals  to  us  that  70  percent  of  all 
out-of-school  NYC  enrollees.  at  $2,930 
apiece,  are  stiU  In  "make-work"  jobs  and 
receiving  no  remedial  education  or  voca- 
tional training. 

MEASXTREMENT   OF    SUCCESS 

A  reduction  in  the  high  school  drop- 
out rates  and  the  placement  of  former 
enrollees  in  jobs  are  the  final  measures 
of  success  of  the  NYC.  So  we  looked  to 
the  Labor  Department  for  the  foUowup 
records  of  past  enrollees  by  which  we 
could  evaluate  the  program — but  found 
no  such  regular  system  of  information 
is  maintained.  A  few  samples  of  program 
results  have  been  conducted  by  Labor  De- 
partment and  projected  as  being  typical 
of  what  is  happening  nationally.  These 
projections  would  Indicate  the  In-school 
program  has  resulted  in  a  noticeable  de- 
cline In  high  school  dropout  rates  and 
possibly  a  reduction  in  juvenile  delin- 
quency rates. 

Like  Job  Corps,  NYC  officials,  to  fill 
the  gap.  have  contracted  with  a  few  pri- 
vate firms  to  make  studies  of  the  NYC 
program.  These  and  other  private  stud- 
ies which  are  available  to  las  indicate  that 
approximately  one-third  of  the  enrollees 
are  known  to  have  returned  to  school, 
received  additional  training  or  obtained 
employment  upon  leaving  the  program. 
The  studies  also  Indicate  that,  while  in 
tralnlnir,  nearly  five  of  every  six  enrollees 
thought  that  they  would  need  additional 
education  or  training  to  meet  their  oc- 
cupational goals.  Also,  when  seeking  em- 
ployment, nearly  two  of  every  five  who 
found  Jobs  did  not  use  the  NYC  as  a  ref- 
erence. 

In  view  of  the  above  type  of  results, 
we  consider  It  vital  that  more  detailed 
information  be  developed  by  the  NYC 
about  the  program  so  that  an  informed 
evaluation  can  be  made. 
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C.    COMMtJNTTT    .ACTION 

Community  Action,  under  the  misdi- 
rection of  GEO  administrators,  has  done 
more  to  impede  the  war  on  poverty  than 
any  other  component.  From  the  begin- 
ning it  was  obvious  that  OEO  read  things 
into  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  that 
were  never  intended  by  the  Congress.  The 
concept  of  social  reform  by  force  and 
development  of  abrasive  relations  be- 
tween community  action  agencies  on  the 
one  hand  and  public  officials  and  estab- 
lished agencies  on  the  other  was  de- 
veloped and  propounded  by  the  OEO  in 
Washington  and  by  regional  OEO  repre- 
sentatives. 

Community  action  agency  personnel 
have  organized  and  directed  confronta- 
tions and  demonstrations  against  public 
officials  to  a  degree  where  tensions  have 
mounceu  and  complete  community  dis- 
ru.ntion  has  resulted.  Too  frequently 
these  displays  of  hostility  have  been 
coincident  with  racial  unrest  and  have 
polarized  the  Negro  and  white  commu- 
nities. 

The  lack  of  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion between  community  action  agencies 
on  one  hand  and  school  officials,  welfare 
agencies,  housing  authorities,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  private  enterprise  on  the 
other,  have  brought  about  total  aliena- 
tion of  these  community  leaders  from 
antipoverty  programs.  Until  these  mal- 
functions are  corrected.  It  is  unlikely  that 
community  action  will  be  able  to  bring 
about  changes  to  improve  conditions 
which  contribute  to  poverty. 

Community  action  agencies  have  be- 
come so  deeply  involved  in  voter  regis- 
tration drives  and  subsequent  elections 
that  the  role  of  paid  antipoverty  work- 
ers in  "politics"  has  been  clearly  iden- 
tified and  established.  Elected  officials 
and  candidates,  especially  in  urban  areas 
consider  community  action  agencies  as 
a  most  powerful  base  in  local  political 
arenas. 

Communitj'  reaction  to  the  excessive 
political  and  organizational  aspects  of 
community  action  has  developed  an  at- 
mosphere of  conflict  and  bitterness. 

Irresponsible  handling  of  large  sums 
of  money  and  lack  of  fiscal  accountabil- 
ity continue  to  plague  conmiunity  action 
programs. 

There  Is  little  indication  that  com- 
mxmity  action  is  reaching  a  significant 
number  of  poor  or  that  the  poverty 
striken  are  being  assisted  in  tangible  or 
visible  ways.  It  is  likely  that  the  heavy 
emphasis  on  organization  and  political 
and  demonstration  activity  have  de- 
tracted from  the  performance  of  com- 
munity action  agencies  in  these  regards. 

COMMUNITT    DISatrPTlON 

Investigation  by  this  committee  in 
1965  and  1967  revealed  that  community 
action  in  Newark.  N.J..  has  developed  bit- 
terness and  conflict  between  the  poor  and 
public  officials  of  that  city. 

Community  action  personnel  during 
early  summer  1967,  organized  and  par- 
ticipated in  demonstrations  of  protest 
against  the  mayor  and  the  Newark 
School  Board.  At  public  meetings  anti- 
poverty  personnel  made  numerous  in- 
flammatory public  speeches  advocating 
violence.  On  July  13,  1967.  antipoverty 
workers  distributed  armouncements  of  a 
police  brutality  rally  to  be  held  at  a  New- 


ark police  statiDH,  Later  that  evening  an- 
tipoverty workers  organized  the  demon- 
stration which  was  attended  by  several 
hundred  demonstrators.  The  Newark 
riots  started  at  this  rally. 

Although  public  officials  are  reluctant 
to  express  their  views  publicly  concern- 
ing community  action  there  has  been 
ample  evidence  that  hostility  and  con- 
flict has  existed  between  antipoverty 
agencies  on  one  hand  and  elected  officials 
and  community  agencies  on  the  other  in 
Syracuse,  N.Y.;  Rochester,  N.Y.;  San 
Francisco.  Calif.:  Houston,  Tex  ;  Elgin. 
HI.;  Durham,  N.C.;  and  many  other 
cities. 

Community    action    leaders   seem   to 
have  overlooked  their  responsibility  to 
"mobilize  and  utilize"  resources,  public 
or  private,  of  a  community  in  an  attack 
on  poverty.  Rather,  the  contrary  appears 
to  be  true,  the  resources  of  the  com- 
munity action  agency — 80  or  90  percent 
Federal  funds — have  been  literally  uti- 
lized in  attacks  on  mayors,  police  depart- 
ments,  welfare   and   housing   agencies, 
school  authorities,  and  at  times  private 
individuals  and  firms.  The  abrasive  rela- 
tions existing  between  CAA's  and  other 
community  agencies  can  only  lead  to 
failure  of  programs  and  eventual  collapse 
of  the  commimity  action  agency  involved. 
We  feel  the  responsibility  for  much  of 
the  disruptive  and  destructive  activities 
of  community  action  programs  lies  with 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportimity.  The 
concept   that  public   officials   and   tra- 
ditional services  agencies  are  to  be  con- 
sidered adversaries  of  the  poor  is  popular 
among  community  action  officials.  It  is 
shared  and  at  times  propounded  by  OEO 
administrators.  This  is  illustrated  in  an 
exchange  of  letters  between  the  mayor  of 
Houston.  Tex.,  and  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic  Opportimity   in   May   and  July 
1967: 

OmcE  or  THE  Mayor, 
City  of  Houston.  Tex. 
The  attached  constitutes  a  series  of  ques- 
tions th.it  this  office  feels  It  can  no  longer 
delay  In  raising.  The  questions  are  of  both 
a  conceptual  and  specific  nature  concerning 
the  poverty  program  on  the  national  level 
and  on  the  local  level. 

It  seems  particularly  Imperative  for  this 
Information  to  be  given  careful  scrutiny  at 
this  time  and  for  answers  to  be  obtained  to 
the  question*  raised.  As  the  OEO  In  both 
Washington  and  Austin  knows,  there  has 
been  deep  concern  about  the  poverty  program 
In  the  Houston  area  for  some  time  but  It 
has  only  been  In  the  last  few  weeks  that  the 
prolJlem  has  reached  a  point  where  this  office 
must  bring  the  sort  of  Information  and  ques- 
tions contained  In  the  attached  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  m  authority  on  a  national  level. 
LoinE  Welch,  Mayor. 

A.    CONCEPTUAL 

1.  National  level 
(a)  According  to  the  Community  Action 
Program  Guide,  volume  1.  October  1965,  the 
purpose  Of  "Federal  assistance  to  community 
action  programs  Is  to  help  urban  and  rural 
communities  to  mobilize  their  resources  to 
combat  poverty  •  •  •  A  vital  feature  of  ev- 
ery Community  Action  program  la  the  In- 
volvement of  the  poor  themselves — the  resi- 
dents of  the  areas  and  members  of  the  groups 
to  be  served — in  planning,  policymaking,  and 
operation  of  the  program  •  •  •  The  long- 
range  objective  of  every  Community  Action 
program  Is  to  effect  a  permanent  Increase 
In  the  capacity  of  Individuals,  groups,  and 
communities  afflicted  by  poverty  to  deal  effec- 
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lively  with  their  own  problems  so  that  they 
need  no  further  assistance"  (p.  7). 

(b)  According  to  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson's  state  of  the  Union  message.  1965, 
•••  •  •  the  central  problem  is  to  protect  and 
restore  man's  satisfaction  In  belonging  to  a 
community  where  he  can  find  security  and 
significance." 

Question.  What  is  the  Washington  OEO's 
position  as  to  whether  the  above  purposes 
can  be  accomplished  and  the  problems  al- 
leviated by  local  CAP  agencies  working  with 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  resources  of 
local  government? 

Question.  What  Is  the  Washington  OEO's 
position  on  whether  local  CAP  employees 
should  encourage  and  promote  conflict  with 
local  government  when  remedies  through 
mediation  and  negotiation  have  not  been  ex- 
hausted? 

2.  Local  level 
(a)  In  the  attempts  between  the  Houston- 
Harris  County  Economic  Opportunity  Orga- 
nization to  merge  with  the  Houston  Action 
for  Youth,  the  following  statements  were 
contained  In  HHCEOO  material  outlining 
their  philosophy  and  approach. 

( n  In  contrasting  the  EOO  approach  with 
HAY'S  approach,  this  position  was  taken  by 
EOO:  "Their  (HAY)  approach  Is  directed  to- 
ward leadership  development,  direct  services, 
and  cultural  enrichment.  They  are  not.  how- 
ever. Intent  on  rapid  social  change  and  do 
not  employ  the  concept  of  power  In  their 
social  theory.  Given  the  political  structures 
of  our  day,  their  approach  Is  of  little  slgnlfl- 
cince  In  forming  a  large  power  base  of  the 
Door"  (p.  4,  "Operation  Discovery,"  spring 
1967). 

Question.  Tlie  most  rapid  social  change  Is 
revolution.  Is  revolution  the  goal  of  EOO? 

Question.  Does  the  EOO  consider  the  "po- 
litical structures  of  our  day"  so  Inflexible 
that  the  voices  of  the  poor  cannot  be  heard 
and  the  poor  cannot  obtain  programs  they 
initiate  without  confrontation  and  conflict 
with  "the  establishment?" 

(2)  •'•  •  •  It  Is  only  In  this  manner  that 
Houston's  largest  concentrations  of  inner 
city  poor  can  be  organized  Into  the  large 
power  organization  which  would  force  Its  way 
Into  the  center  of  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
esses which  control  the  city"  (p.  5,  Operation 
Discovery ) . 

Question.  What  Is  meant  by  "force?"  Is  it 
felt  that  the  "decisionmaking  processes" 
have  no  Interest  In  Including  the  jxKir.  who 
are  constituents  in  a  community  just  as 
much  as  people  with  greater  means?  Does 
the  EOO  mean  that  "force"  Is  the  only  xay 
the  ix>or  can  be  Included  or  does  the  EOO 
really  mean  this  Is  the  EOO's  opinion? 

(3)  In  "action  phase  I"  of  the  EOO's  ap- 
proach in  the  community,  this  description  Is 
given  of  the  organizer's  Job:  "It  Is  up  to  the 
organizer  to  determine  which  of  the  prob- 
lems should  be  selected  to  act  upon  first. 
Once  this  Is  done  the  community  organizer 
seeks  out  a  situation  which  will  dramatize 
the  problem.  This  situation  becomes  the  "gut 
Issue"  around  which  the  community  organl- 
nlzer  rallies  the  people  (HHCEOO  commu- 
nity organization  component  proposal). 

Question.  What  does  It  mean  to  "seek  out" 
a  dramatic  situation?  In  Houston.  EOO  used 
a  case  In  which  county  deputy  constables 
were  Involved  In  Settegast  to  bring  two  bus- 
loads to  city  hall  to  protest  "police  brutal- 
ity." What  elaboration  can  be  given  on  the 
"gut  Issue"  approach — Is  It  one  designed  to 
stir  people  up  to  the  point  that  their  emo- 
tions can  be  used  by  EOO  workers  to  "force" 
the  poor  into  "decisionmaking  processes''" 

Question.  Since  It  appears  that  the  EOO 
program  Is  based,  at  least  In  part,  on  that 
used  by  the  Woodlawn  Organization  Initiated 
by  Saul  Allnsky,  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  OEO 
that  confrontation  and  conflict  are  the  only 
means  by  which  the  poor  can  be  heard  by 
"the  p>ower  structure"  and  mediation  of 
problems  Is  a  method  not  open  to  the  Impov- 
erished? 


B     SPECLTIC 

1.  Activities  of  employees  of  Houston- 
Harris  County  Economic  Opportunity  Orga- 
nization (now  part  of  the  Harris  County 
Community  Action  Association). 

(Q)  What  Is — and  was — the  role  of  EOO 
employees  in  the  following  type  situations? 

(1)   At  Texas  Southern  University: 

(a)  On  the  night  of  Tuesday.  May  16,  and 
early  morning  of  Wednesday,  May  17.  when 
a  gun  battle  occurred  between  dormitory 
students  at  TSU  and  police,  an  EOO  em- 
ployee najned  Roosevelt  "Rudy"  Huffpower 
stated  that  he  had  been  In  the  dormitory 
where  ptude:jt.E  hid  guns  and  were  firing 
them.  Was  he  there  to  dissuade  them  from 
fixing  or  to  encourage  them?  What  was  his 
function? 

Earl  Allen,  director  of  community  organi- 
zation for  EOO,  also  appeared  and  his  offer 
to  accompany  other  "dlssuaders"  to  the  dor- 
mitory was  accepted.  Any  report  that  has 
been  submitted  saying  Allen's  help  was  solic- 
ited by  the  mayor's  office  or  police  Is  not 
correct.  He  claims  to  have  rapport  with  TSU 
students  and  thus  his  offer  to  go  to  the 
dormitory  with  three  other  Negro  "leaders" 
was  accepted.  The  "leaders"  failed  to  dis- 
suade the  students  from  shooting.  The  main 
question  In  connection  with  Allen  and  TSU 
Is  that  reports  have  been  picked  up  that  he 
and  other  EOO  workers  have  claimed  that 
they  have  "kept  the  situation  down"  at  TSU 
and  If  It  hadn't  been  for  them,  trouble 
would  have  come  sooner.  Such  Is  not  true. 
A  second  question  Is:  "What  has  any  attempt 
at  Intervention  at  TSU  have  to  do  with  the 
poverty  program?  Certainly.  In  a  crisis  such 
as  Tuesday  night,  help  from  any  quarter 
would  be  welcomed.  But  the  claim  has  been 
made  since  March  that  EOO  workers  have 
been  "helping  keep  the  situation  down" 
at  TSU  and.  until  Tuesday  night  they  were 
at  the  college  strictly  on  their  own  initiative. 
(More  discussion  on  this  point  will  follow.) 

(b)  Reports  have  been  picked  up  IJiat  EOO 
workers  have  stated  that  they  knew  stu- 
dents had  17  weapons  in  the  dormitories  and 
could  have  "disarmed"  them.  If  EOO  work- 
ers were  so  anxious  to  "keep  the  situation 
down"  at  TSU,  why  didn't  they  turn  such 
information  over  to  proper  authorities.  And 
why  didn't  they  "disarm"  the  students  on 
the  night  of  the  shooting.  If  they  could, 
since  Huffpower  himself  said  he  was  In  the 
dormitory  where   the   guns   were? 

(c)  In  connection  with  the  frequent 
claims  that  EOO  workers  have  contributed 
to  holding  the  TSU  situation  down,  the  fol- 
lowing questions  need  to  be  answered: 

On  the  night  of  Saturday,  April  22.  when 
24  cars  were  damaged  by  bricks  and  rocks 
thrown  from  the  TSU  campus  at  passing 
motorists.  Injuring  six  of  them  (two  seri- 
ously), where  were  the  EOO  "mediators"? 
The  mayor's  office  assistant  in  race  relations 
was  In  Dallas  and  didn't  return  untU  Sun- 
day. 

On  the  night  of  Sunday,  April  23.  when 
the  mayor's  aide  was  back  In  town,  he  was 
told  by  Dean  of  Students  J.  B.  Jones  that  the 
situation  was  as  explosive  as  ever  and  bricks 
would  probably  again  be  thrown.  Tlie 
mayor's  aide  persuaded  the  head  of  the  Stu- 
dent Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee, 
who  had  not  been  Involved  in  the  brick 
throwing,  to  go  to  the  campus  and  try  to  dis- 
pel some  200  students  who  had  gathered.  He 
did  so.  Where  were  the  EOO  "mediators"? 

On  Monday  night.  April  24,  the  same 
situation  repeated  Itself  and  the  same  as- 
sistance was  pro\-1ded  by  the  mayor's  office. 
None  came  from  the  EOO  workers. 

On  Tuesday  night,  April  25,  the  mayor's 
office  aide  conferred  with  SNCC  leaders  on  a 
"campus  policing"  routine  to  keep  disorders 
down.  SNCC  agreed  to  take  on  the  Job.  EOO 
was  not  Involved. 

Until  Wednesday,  April  26,  Wheeler  Street 
was  having  to  be  blocked  off  regularly  and 
from  100  to  300  policemen  stationed  three 


blocks  away  for  possible  Intervention  on  the 
campus. 

(d)  All  these  details  are  furnished  to  dis- 
pel rumors  that  EOO  workers  have  helped 
keep  order  at  TSU.  They  have  not. 

(e)  On  Monday,  May  22.  an  EOO  worker 
Identified  as  Plurla  Marshall,  who  was  given 
a  leave  of  absence  after  being  at  the  scene 
of  TSU  street-blocking  demonstrations  In 
AprU,  was  seen  passing  out  inflammatory 
material  on  the  trouble  at  TSU  May  16.  A 
copy  of  the  material  has  been  obtained. 
Marshall  Is  back  on  the  EOO  payroll. 

Question.  Is  this  a  legitimate  function  of 
a  war  on  poverty  worker  and.  If  it  Is,  what 
relationship  does  It  have  to  creating  or  exe- 
cuting programs  helping  the  poor?  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  material  was  being  made  In 
the  3000  block  of  Rosedale,  six  blocks  from 
TSU,  a  section  known  as  Riverside,  where 
homes  In  the  area  sell  for  ei4.000  to  (20,000. 
(2)  At  the  Holmes  Road  dump — jM-eachers 
In  the  area  have  led  a  series  of  street  block- 
ings to  keep  garbage  trucks  from  using  the 
dtimp.  Arrests  have  foUowed. 

(a)  On  Saturday.  May  20,  three  EOO 
workers  were  at  the  church  where  Rev.  O.  L. 
Hughes  was  organizing  a  new  group  of  peo- 
ple to  block  the  street  to  the  dtimp. 

(bi  According  to  Francis  Wllllams.  board 
chairman  of  the  merged  Barris  County  Com- 
munity Action  Association,  their  assignment 
was  to  keep  i>eople  from  "becoming  wrought 
up"  and  "doing  anything  Impulsive"  since 
there  was  tension  in  the  city  from  the  May  17 
disturbance  at  TSU. 

(C)  Paraphrased,  these  are  the  kind  of 
statements  the  three  EOO  workers  made  to  a 
mayor"s  office  assistant  In  the  presence  of 
neighborhood  people  who  gathered  around 
for  the  discussion: 

When  is  yovir  racist  mayor  going  to  wake 
up  to  the  fact  that  this  town  is  going  to 
burn  if  he  doesn't  do  something? 

The  shooting  by  students  at  TSU  was  Justl- 
fled  because  the  white  man  has  been  oppress- 
ing the  Negro  for  300  years  and  now  It  is 
the  black  man's  turn. 

Don't  you  know  this  town  Is  going  to  burn 
and  there  are  people  Just  waiting  to  loot  the 
stores? 

Question.  Are  such  statements,  made  out- 
side an  organizational  meeting  for  a  demon- 
stration, designed  to  "keep  f>eople  from  get- 
ting wrought  up?"  The  statements  came  from 
Roosevelt  "Rudy"  Huffpower,  Bertaln  Eng- 
lish, and  Robert  Becnel.  Huffpower  had  been 
Issued  3  days  before,  at  the  request  of  EOO 
Executive  Director  Charles  Kelly,  a  "special 
representative  of  mayor's"  card  to  enable  him 
to  cross  police  lines  such  as  at  TSU.  Huff- 
power was  the  EOO  worker  who  was  loudly 
branding  the  mayor  a  "racist"  at  the  Holmes 
Road  meeting  site.  Kelly  was  asked  May  23 
to  return  all  mayor's  cards. 

Question.  Has  the  Washington  OBO  agency 
been  receiving  reports  that  Houston  Is  "going 
to  burn"  and  the  EOO  workers  are  the  ones 
who  are  keeping  things  under  control?  Re- 
ports picked  up  locally  are  that  Earl  Allen 
has  repeatedly  used  "the  town  Is  going  to 
bum"  theme  to  Indicate  that  only  himself 
and  his  people  have  the  power  to  keep  things 
under  control. 

(3)  In  northeast  Houston 

(a)  On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  May  16, 
before  any  shooting  at  TSU.  EXX)  workers  ap- 
peared at  the  homes  in  the  area  where  there 
was  tension  over  picketing  and  arrests  at 
the  nearby  North  wood  Junior  High  School. 

Question.  "Why  did  these  people  Intervene 
In  an  area  where  the  Scenic  Woods  homes 
are  all  brick,  costing  from  $10,000  to  H5,- 
000.  and  there  Is  no  Indication  of  poverty? 

(b)  On  the  same  evening,  after  the  TSU 
shooting  started,  the  mayor's  office  was  In- 
formed that  Francis  Wliuams.  EXX)  board 
chairman  had  made  his  staff  available  to 
keep  people  from  going  to  the  streets  in 
other  areas  of  the  city  or  creating  disorder 
not  In  the  interest  of  community  peace. 
EOO  workers  Larry  Thomas,  Robert  Benja- 
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mln  and  Warren  Plncke  were  "assigned"  to 
the  Northeast  area. 

to  On  the  night  of  Thursday,  May  18, 
Larry  Thomas  signed  a  letter,  which  was  de- 
livered by  Plncke,  for  four  to  six  parents  in 
the  northeast  area  wanting  a  meeting  with 
the  superintendent  at  noon  the  next  day. 
The  parents  would  not  sign  or  deliver  the 
letter  themselves.  The  superintendent  wanted 
to  know  what  business  the  EOO  had  In  the 
affair,  which  concerned  suspensions  of  stu- 
dents who  were  children  of  the  four  to  six 
parents. 

(d)  On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  May  18, 
a  former  employer  of  one  of  the  p:irents  of  a 
suspended  student  at  Northwood  Junior  High 
School  received  a  call  from  the  parent  saying 
that  "agitators"  had  moved  Into  his  home 
and  were  "dangerous."  He  identified  a  "Larry 
Thomas"  and  said  he  feared  these  people 
might  try  to  do  "something  like  blow  up  the 
school." 

(e)  Reports  have  picked  up  locally  that 
EOO  workers  are  blaming  Sam  Price,  Earl 
Allen's  counterpart  at  HAY,  for  telling  police 
where  a  suspect  In  the  TSU  trouble  was 
staying. 

Question.  Has  the  OEO  agency  In  Washing- 
ton received  this  report  and  does  It  con- 
sider that  a  man's  life  may  be  in  danger  as  a 
result? 

(/)  Tuesday.  May  23.  without  intervention 
from  either  EOO  or  HAY  workers  (now  both 
members  of  the  Harris  County  Community 
Action  Association) ,  arrangements  were  made 
through  a  representative  of  the  mayor's  of- 
fice for  dissident  parents  In  Northeast  Hous- 
ton to  meet  with  the  school  superintendent, 
with  the  result  that  all  but  two  students 
were  reinstated  In  Northwood  Junior  High 
School.  This  was  accomplished  through  medi- 
ation, without  use  of  the  confrontation-con- 
flict technique  advocated  In  such  situations 
by  the  local  EOO  and  without  need  of  further 
picketing  or  demonstrations  by  the  suspended 
students,  their  parents  or  outside  "help" 
from  TSU  students. 

Such  reinstatement  should  not  be  Inter- 
preted to  mean  there  will  not  be  any  more 
trouble  In  the  Northeast  Houston  area  or  at 
the  Northwood  Junior  High  School.  It  sim- 
ply means  that  any  reports  the  Washington 
OEO  agency  may  have  received  about  the 
critical  nature  of  the  situation  has  been 
negated,  as  far  as  problems  from  dissident 
parents  are  concerned. 

I  b)  Questions  on  Charles  Kelly.  EOO  exec- 
utive director,  and  sources  of  "city  in  crisis" 
rumors: 

( 1)  In  December  1966.  Kelly  told  a  mayor's 
oflBce  aide  of  a  report  that  there  w^ould  be 
"a  burning"  In  the  third  ward  during  the 
Christmas  holiday  and  that  "the  CIA  was 
working  on  it." 

(2i  In  March  1967,  Kelly  said  that  the 
controversy  In  Settegast  between  residents 
and  EOO  workers  was  being  handled  right 
by  EOO  and  was  a  "gut  Issue." 

(3)  Repeated  reports  have  come  from  EOO 
workers  in  the  past  week  that  Houston  is 
"about  to  burn"  and  only  they  can  save  the 
situation. 

2.  Activities  of  James  M.  Simons,  whose 
"card  of  Introduction"  Identifies  him  as  with 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  314  West 
11th  Street,  Aiistin,  Tex. 

(a)   What  la  his  role  and  function? 

( 1)  Sam  Price,  head  of  neighborhood  orga- 
nization for  Houston  Action  for  Youth,  said 
Simons  originally  identified  himself  as  as- 
signed to  OEO  Office  of  Inspector,  under  Ed 
Terrones,  but  working  for  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

1 2 1  Price  said  Simons  first  came  to  Hous- 
ton approximately  1  month  ago  to  Investi- 
gate the  participation  of  EOO  workers  in  civil 
rights  demonstrations. 

(3)  To  this  date.  Simons  has  never  paid 
a  visit  to  the  mayor's  office  to  obtain  Infor- 
mation It  might  have  on  any  EOO  worker 
leaving  his  assigned  area  to  work  with  the 
poor  and  appeaxlng  at  TSU  and  other  areas 
t»  encourage  or  prartlclpate  in  demonstra- 


tions. On  Thursday,  May  18,  a  mayor's  assist- 
ant, who  happened  to  be  at  Houston  Action 
for  Youth  for  a  meeting  of  the  merged  group, 
was  introduced  to  Simons,  who  also  was  at 
HAY.  After  visiting  TSU,  Simons  came  back 
and  had  approximately  5  minutes  of  conver- 
sation with  the  mayor's  assistant  and  asked 
for  some  "off  the  record"  opinions. 

(b)  What  Is  the  natvire  of  the  reports 
Simons  has  been  sending  In? 

( 1 )  From  reports  in  Houston,  Simons  has 
gained  a  reputation  as  a  completely  naive, 
inexperienced  young  man  who  has  been 
taken  in  by  the  Eiarl  Allen  group  in  EOO  on 
the  need  for  militant  participation  by  EOO 
In  "civil  rights"  activities. 

(2)  As  Simons  was  leaving  HAY  head- 
quarters, he  was  told  by  a  member  of  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee 
who  had  been  with  him  to  read  a  certain 
book  the  SNCC  member  had  recommended. 
The  SNCC  member  said  it  would  indoctrinate 
Simons.  Simons  said  he  was  already  Indoc- 
trinated. 

(3)  It  Is  believed  that  Simons  also  ob- 
tained Information,  mostly  from  the  EOO 
faction,  on  the  situation  in  northeast  Hous- 
ton and  has  reported  that  it  Is  explosive.  It 
Is  doubtful  he  made  any  mention  of  the  ar- 
rangements, made  through  the  mayor's  office, 
that  resulted  Tuesday  In  reinstatement  of  all 
but  two  students. 

Question.  If  Simons  is  meant  to  Investigate 
the  participation  of  EOO  in  Houston  in  dem- 
onstrations and  TSU  disturbances,  has  he 
given  any  indication  of  covering  "both  sides," 
and  interviewing  people  who  are  not  In  favor 
of  the  EOO  activities  as  well  as  those  who 
are? 

3.  Acceptance  of  the  poor  ol  the  antlpov- 
erty  program  in  Houston : 

(O)  Since  July  1996.  a  survey  team  of  Negro 
interviewers  has  conducted  interviews  In  all 
Negro  neighborhoods  of  Houston,  asking 
opinions  on  various  problems  and  Issues,  In- 
cluding attitudes  toward  the  "War  on 
Poverty." 

(b)  These  interviews  were  conducted 
among  low-income  Negroes,  those  Included 
in  the  poverty  bracket.  Neighborhoods  cov- 
ered Included  these  from  Sunnyslde  to 
Settegast. 

(c)  Low-Income  Negroes  themselves  have 
not  been  found  to  have  positive  opinions  to- 
ward the  war  on  poverty.  The  results  to  date 
are: 

51  percent  say  the  war  on  poverty  had  done 
a  fair  Job  In  terms  of  results. 

31  percent  say  it  has  done  a  bad  Job. 

12  percent  say  It  has  done  a  good  Job. 

6  percent  say  they  have  never  heard  of  the 
program. 

(di  In  addition  to  asking  low-Income  Ne- 
groes their  opinion  about  the  poverty  pro- 
gram In  Houston,  the  Interview  subjects  also 
were  asked  such  open-ended  questions  as: 
"What  are  the  causes  of  racial  tension  in 
Houston?" 

(Random  comments  have  Included  nega- 
tive comments  about  the  poverty  program. 
An  example,  from  the  last  survey:  "People 
are  bitter  because  the  so-called  poverty  pro- 
gram hasn't  done  no  good") 

OmcE  OP  Economic  OppoRTUNrrY. 

Southwest  Region, 
Austin,  Tex.,  July  21,  1967 
Hon.  Louie  Welch, 
Mayor  of  Houston. 
Houston.  Tex. 

Dear  Mator  Welch:  Sargent  Shrlver  has 
asked  me  to  answer  your  communcatlon  to 
him  of  May  25,  1&67,  concerning  the  poverty 
program  nationally  and  In  Houston. 

First,  allow  me  to  deal  generally  with  the 
conceptual  questions  you  have  raised.  I  do 
not  find  the  same  Implication  in  the  use  of 
the  word  "force"  which  your  questionnaire 
quoted  from  an  HHCEOO  document  called 
"Operation  Discovery."  nor  do  I  find  that 
revolution  In  its  popular  sense  is  implied 
In  the  document.  This  document  was  pre- 
pared by  the  community  organization  staff 


of  the  former  HHCEOO  organization's  com- 
munlty  developwmnt  component  which  our 
office  funded  in  June.  The  program  will  be 
discussed  later  In  this  letter. 

I  am.  convinced  that  OEO  and  the  legisla- 
tion which  provides  Its  mandate  have  al- 
ready "forced"  new  types  of  decisionmaking 
structures  all  over  this  Nation.  In  countless 
communities,  the  people  to  be  served  are 
sitting  for  the  first  time  In  governing  bodies 
which  are  deciding  their  destinies.  It  is  most 
essential  that  these  new  voices  Join  with 
the  traditional  governmental,  agency  based, 
and  general  community  representatives  to 
frame  programs  and  strategies  which  will 
eliminate  the  obstacles  to  their  fullest  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  opportunities.  Without 
the  most  extensive  participation  of  the  major 
local  governments,  these  plans  will  be 
doomed  from  the  beginning. 

The  record  of  Interest  and  concern  of  both 
the  metropolitan  governments  and  the  coun- 
ty government  of  Harris  Coimty  In  all  phases 
of  the  attack  on  poverty  has  proved  the  will- 
ingness of  the  political  leaders  there  to  use 
their  resources  to  the  maximum  extent.  This 
Is  In  the  best  tradition  of  OEO  which  Is  rev- 
olutionary only  in  the  sense  that  existing 
structures  are  mobilized  In  new  ways  to  do 
the  Job  of  providing  new  economic  oppor- 
tunities through  making  It  possible  for  the 
poor  to  help  themselves.  I  feel  certain  that 
the  restructured  Community  Action  Agency 
In  Harris  County,  even  though  it  Is  no  mere 
extension  of  governmental  agencies,  will  In- 
volve all  public  officials  In  an  Integral  way 
in  the  anti-poverty  aeclslons  which  only 
Harris  County's  citizens  can  make. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  discovered 
that  becatise  the  poor  have  been  so  long  a 
voiceless  segment  of  our  communities,  they 
may  view  the  traditional  public  and  private 
policymaking  bodies  as  obstacles  to  their  full 
development.  Anyone  can  expect,  during  the 
poverty  war's  infancy,  a  measure  of  confilct 
between  the  traditional  responsible  elements 
of  a  community  and  those  who.  In  man? 
cases,  are  being  Introduced  to  civic  responsi- 
bility for  the  first  time.  The  community  ac- 
tion agencies  are  placed  In  the  dilemma  of 
being  the  advocate  for  the  poor,  their  chief 
reason  for  being,  and  the  moblllzers  of  sup- 
port from  groups  which  the  poor  may  at 
times  criticize.  In  Wew  of  this.  OEO  must 
support  the  necessity  for  all  CAA's  to  enable 
the  poor  to  express  their  grievances  at  all 
times  In  an  orderly  manner  using  first  the 
traditional  tools  of  petition  and  hearing  and 
only  then,  that  falling,  their  constitutional 
right  to  assemble  peacefully  to  demonstrate 
publicly  the  wrongs  they  seek  to  redress. 

The  CAA  and  its  staff  should  not  promote 
conflict  In  any  instance,  yet  It  should  never 
discourage  the  use  of  orderly  methods  In  ef- 
fecting necessary  change.  It  Is.  In  fact,  re- 
miss when  It  Is  not  actively  Involved  In  help- 
ing to  order  these  expressions  but  It  Is  also 
remiss  when  It  or  Its  staff  seeks  to  participate 
actively  in  these  efforts  to  the  extent  that 
the  Initiative  and  participation  of  the  poor 
would  be  replaced.  The  CAA  must  always  en- 
able the  poor  to  speak  effectively  and  force- 
fully, but  It  must  not  become  a  substitute 
for  their  voice.  Also.  I  do  not  believe  It  Is 
accurate  to  Impute  to  the  poverty  program 
those  frustrations  and  aggressions  which  find 
their  impettis  In  the  uneven  struggles  of 
racial  minorities  for  community  recognition 
of  age-old  grievances. 

Violence  of  any  type  Is  not  an  acceptable 
means  of  developing  community  organiza- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  It  has  been  our  official 
and  well-publicized  pcsltlon  that  such  ac- 
tivity will  not  be  countenanced  under  the 
poverty  program.  Those  few  Individuals  who 
have  been  unable  to  operate  within  the  pro- 
gram under  this  constraint  have  been  asked 
to  leave.  Others  were  fired  upon  the  presenta- 
tion of  proof  that  they  were  engaged  in  en- 
couraging or  fomenting  violent  acts.  Par  from 
encouraging  violence,  the  poverty  program 
has  provided  the  poor.  Including  minority 
poor,    with    a    legitimate    framework,    en- 
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compassing  community  resources,  for  ex- 
pressing grievances  through  nonviolent 
means.  In  my  opinion,  this  endeavor  In  al- 
most every  Instance  has  been  singularly  suc- 
cessful. 

This  regional  office  has  recently  approved 
applications  from  the  newly  merged  com- 
munity action  agency  In  Harris  County  which 
include  a  community  development  compo- 
nent. The  methodology  described  in  this  pro- 
gram includes  the  organization  of  poverty 
residents  around  the  central  Issues  of  their 
concern.  These  are  called  gut  Issues,  and  they 
refer  to  needs  for  normal  community  serv- 
ices and  facilities. 

There  Is  no  hint  in  this  proposal  that  is- 
sues and  solutions  will  be  emotionally 
based;  rather.  It  Is  planned  that  the  devel- 
opment staff  will  conduct  extensive  surveys 
and  profiles  of  the  community  and  that  they 
will  follow  this  discovery  of  Immediate  needs 
with  a  carefully  planned  strategy  to  seek  the 
satisfaction  of  these  needs.  This  strategy  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  residents  themselves. 
Conflict  Is  not  Inherent  In  this  plan:  how- 
ever, confrontation  Is,  In  the  sense  that  the 
fullest  expression  of  these  needs  should  en- 
able the  policymaking  community  organiza- 
tions to  become  more  directly  sensitive  and 
responsive  to  the  problems  of  dally  Ufe  in  the 
poverty  areas. 

The  poor  do  not  need  to  be  forced  Into 
the  decisionmaking  process  In  Harris  County. 
They  are  already  there,  through  their  own 
duly  elected  representatives  and  through 
those  sympathetic  representatives  of  the  gov- 
ernmental bodies  and  the  community  at 
large.  The  goals  of  community  development 
are  to  enable  poverty  residents  to  spesuk  with 
clarity  and  with  strength  to  the  problems 
they  know^  best,  thus  Increasing  the  effective- 
ness of  all  of  their  advocates  on  the  CAA 
board  and  on  other  policy  bodies  in  Harris 
County. 

It  must  be  added  that.  In  my  opinion,  the 
degree  of  success  in  building  effective  neigh- 
borhood voice  through  such  community  de- 
velopment projects  wUl  determine  the  degree 
of  Harris  County's  success  In  arresting  the 
tensions  that  occur  when  that  voice  Is  not 
able  to  be  heard.  This  is  not  to  say  that.  In 
Harris  County,  public  officials  have  not  been 
ready  to  listen;  rather  It  Is  to  say  that  the 
expressions  of  concern  from  the  poor  have 
been  fragmented,  disjointed,  and  scattered 
and  therefore  Ineffective.  It  Is  the  role  of 
the  CAA  to  reform  these  expressions  and  aid 
all  local  decisionmakers  to  meet  the  problems 
head  on.  This  is  what  I  mean  by  confronta- 
tion. 

The  role  of  the  neighborhood  organization 
staffs  In  the  two  former  Harris  County  Com- 
munity Action  Agencies  has  been  spotty  and 
uneven.  We  are  apprised  of  Incidents  in  which 
staff  members  have  exceeded  the  roles  they 
serve.  This  must  not  continue  to  occur.  I  be- 
lieve that  under  the  leadership  of  a  newly 
united  board,  neighborhood  organizers  will 
be  able  to  become  much  more  aware  of  their 
assignments  and  goals  as  well  as  their  limita- 
tions. We  have  been  encouraged  by  the  ini- 
tiative shown  by  the  new  board  chairman, 
Mr.  Francis  WUllams.  In  supervising  the  uti- 
lization of  staff  members  during  the  recent 
tensions  In  Harris  County. 

Mr.  Williams  has  offered  to  you  the  HCAA 
staff  insofar  as  It  can  be  helpful  In  resolving 
the  conflicts  that  have  occurred.  It  has  been 
charged  to  effect  the  role  of  observer  in  these 
tensions.  Some  effective  work  has  been  done, 
and  when  either  of  the  two  neighborhood 
staffs  (HAY  and  HHCEOO)  worked  at  cross- 
purposes  or  exceeded  their  assignments.  Mr. 
Williams  dealt  with  each  issue,  and  conflict 
with  authority  and  fairness.  He  has  seen  fit 
to  make  difficult  decisions  regarding  staff 
assignments  in  the  midst  of  disputes  over 
methods  of  approach.  We  believe  that  his 
actions  signify  a  more  positively  directed 
neighborhood  staff  and  that  the  newly- 
unlfled  operation  in  Harris  County  will  en- 
able  the   CAA   to   implement  and   evaluate 


better  the  goals  and  direction  toward  those 
goals  of  neighborhood  organization. 

The  local  CAA  will  always  have  to  decide 
case  by  case  whether  or  not  neighborhood 
conflict  is  related  to  the  conditions  of  poverty 
in  the  community  and  whether  or  not  the 
conflict  has  a  direct  bearing  on  ongoing  CAA 
efforts.  However,  when  the  CAA  can  clearly 
show  that  it  has  a  stake  in  the  issue  at  hand, 
I  am  prepared  to  support  Its  involvement 
within  the  limitations  I  have  stated. 

OEO  both  regionally  and  nationally  is  con- 
stantly evaluating  the  role  of  CAAs  and  their 
staff  in  neighborhood  affairs  especially  when 
tensions  flare.  It  Is  under  this  necessity  to 
discover  and  Interpret  the  facts  that  It  re- 
cently sent  to  Houston  both  Mr.  Ray  Reusche 
and  Mr.  Jim  Simons  from  its  Office  of  Inspec- 
tion. Both  of  these  men  have  presented  us 
with  full  and  unbiased  reports  regarding 
staff  Involvement.  Mr.  Reusche  worked  pri- 
marily with  public  officials  and  CAA  staff, 
and  Mr.  Simons  worked  primarily  with  the 
officials  and  staffs  of  both  HAY  and  HHCEOO 
plus  city,  county,  and  imiversity  officials  and 
neighborhood  residents. 

Mr.  Simons  has  worked  especially  close 
with  our  office's  field  representatives,  and 
they  have  commented  favorably  on  the 
thoroughness  of  his  work  as  well  as  Mrs. 
Reusche's.  Based  on  Mr.  Reusche's  and  Mr. 
Simons'  reports.  In  no  Instance  have  we  dis- 
covered any  Intent  or  act  designed  to  stir  up 
violence  or  conflict  on  the  part  of  CAA  staff 
members,  even  though  many  have  become 
closely  involved  in  the  areas  to  which  they 
have  been  assigned  and  with  those  people 
who  would  use  grievances  as  a  source  for 
Inflammatory  action. 

Our  investigations  are  not  at  an  end.  and 
we   will    continue   to   seek   to   discover   the 
facts   behind   the   problems   and   the   Issues 
that  Involve  CAA  members. 
Sincerely. 

Walter  H.  Richter. 
Director,  Southwest  Region. 

Office  op  Economic  Opportunitt, 

Southwest  Region, 
Austin,  Tex.,  July  21, 1967. 
Hon.  Louie  Welch, 
Mayor  of  Houston. 

Dear  Mayor  Welch:  I  appreciate  very 
much  having  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  you  briefly  yesterday,  and  i  hope  to 
make  an  effort  to  keep  in  tourh  with  you 
more  closely  in  the  future. 

Enclosed  is  my  official  written  response  to 
your  letter  of  May  25,  something  I  drafted 
and  forwarded  to  the  central  office  shortly 
after  being  informed  of  your  Inquiry.  At  a 
meeting  in  Washington  In  late  June,  I 
learned  that  this  Information  had  not  been 
forwarded  to  you  and  was  assured  that  some- 
thing would  be  done.  About  10  days  ago  I 
had  one  of  my  staff  people  check  on  it  and 
received  further  assurances. 

Before  I  left  Houston  yesterday  I  called  my 
man  In  our  Austin  office  to  tell  him  to  get 
some  action,  and  he  informed  me  that  yester- 
day morning  he  had  had  a  call  from  Wash- 
ington advising  that  the  copy  of  the  letter 
had  been  mailed.  It  arrived  with  a  letter  of 
transmittal  from  Bert  Harding  dated  June  22 
with  a  handwritten  note  signed  by  Don 
Baker,  an  OEO  attorney,  which  read:  "It's 
all  my  fault — I  had  wanted  to  edit  It — but 
each  day  'was  exhausted  by  crises  and  some 
time  passed.  So  here  It  is  1  As  was!" 

I  dislike  elaborating  on  excuses  when  the 
whole  thing  Is  Inexcusable,  but  I  wanted 
you  to  understand  that  the  ball  dropping 
was  eseentially  the  fault  of  one  guy  and 
certainly  does  not  reflect  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Shrlver  or  Mr.  Harding  normally 
handle  their  important  correspondence. 

Regarding  the  absence  of  direct  comment 
on  a  number  of  questions  which  you  posed 
about  activities  of  the  local  OEO-funded 
operations.  I  have  first  a  statement  and 
then  a  suggestion. 

My  statement  haM,  admittedly,  dealt  with 


your  conceptual  questions,  because  In  al- 
most every  specific  Instance  cited  the  offi- 
cial OEO  stance  is  explained  by  this  state- 
ment of  policy  and  philosophy.  To  have 
tried  to  establish  an  objective,  documented 
Investigation  of  each  happening  and  situa- 
tion referred  to  would  have  been  a  mam- 
moth  and   almost   impossible   undertaking. 

This  probably  relates  to  your  comment 
about  not  having  been  consulted  In  an  "In- 
vestigation" since  there  was  none  based 
on  the  specifics  in  your  inquiry.  The  in- 
quiries I  referred  to  were  extensive  inspec- 
tion and  factfinding  efforts,  mainly  by  sev- 
eral teams  from  the  central  office  and  sup- 
ported In  some  Instances  by  our  own  staff. 
These  certainly  should  have  Included  con- 
siderable contacts  with  you  and  other  city 
officials. 

Because  I  want  in  no  way  to  shirk  our  re- 
sponsibility In  responding  to  specific  circum- 
stances and  situations  referred  to  in  your 
letter.  I  should  like  to  make  the  following 
suggestion.  If  poesible  on  August  3  and  4, 
since  these  are  the  first  days  available  for 
our  staff  people  concerned,  I  would  like  for 
Frank  Moffltt  and  Fred  Holt  of  our  staff  to 
meet  with  Dr.  Justice,  Mr.  Pairchild,  and 
possibly  others  of  your  staff  and  Francis  Wil- 
liams for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  Item  by 
Item  the  questions  you  have  raised  In  the 
light  of  the  OEO  position  as  reflected  In  my 
respHjnse  to  you.  Also.  I  would  want  the  re- 
view procedure  to  cover  a  person-by-person 
review  of  Instances  In  which  your  office  feels 
that  prior  criminal  involvement*  constitute 
cause  for  dismissal. 

As  I  mentioned  yesterday,  the  area  of  re- 
sponsitHllty  of  the  Southwest  region  (repre- 
senting the  Federal  Government)  for  in- 
volvement in  local  problem  areas  Is  a  delicate 
and  sensitive  matter,  but  I  would  hope  that 
the  Individuals  assembled  could  reach  agree- 
ment on  most  of  the  situations  and  problems 
under  review. 

My  suggestion  further  is  that  in  those  in- 
stances when  there  is  not  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  OEO  poeiUon  at  our  level  I  be 
brought  into  the  picture,  preferably  in  a 
conference  with  you,  so  that  I  could  make 
a  final  policy  Judgment. 

I  hope  you  will  agree  with  this  suggestion 
and  that  I  may  hear  from  you  either  approv- 
ing the  August  3  or  4  dates  for  the  prelim- 
inary meeting  or  suggesting  an  alternate 
date. 

I  Just  talked  to  Bert  Harding  on  the  tele- 
phone a  few  minutes  ago.  He  asked  me  to 
give  you  his  personal  regards  and  to  express 
his  deep  regret  over  the  woefully  Inadequate 
manner  in  which  your  inquiry  'was  handled. 
Sincerely. 

WaLTKB   H.    RICHTIK, 

Director,  Southwest  Region. 

Urban  rioting  and  "rotten  politics" 
have  seriously  undermined  congressional 
support  for  poverty  war  legislation.  Con- 
gressman Phil  M.  Landhxtm  said  in  Au- 
gust: 

I  have  about  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  Community  Action  programs  are  hope- 
lees.  So  much  local  responsibility  is  required 
for  them,  and  there  is  so  Uttle  Judgment  in 
what  they  do.  •  •  •  One  group  of  extremists 
has  wanted  to  use  Community  Action  for 
Civil  rights,  another  for  politics — 

POLITICS  AND   POWXB THE  NAME  OP  THE  OAICK 

Despite  a  1966  amendment  which  the 
Congress  hoped  would  take  politics  out 
of  the  war  on  poverty,  the  OEO  con- 
tinues to  Edlow  the  most  obvious  political 
abuses  to  flourish  in  antlpoverty  pro- 
grams. 

In  Durham,  N.C.,  this  year,  Operation 
Breakthrough — the  community  action 
agency — with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
OEO  oflQcials,  developed  a  highly  pro- 
fessional vote  delivering  apparatus. 
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For  3  months,  January  to  March,  anti- 
poverty  workers  pored  over  voter  regis- 
tration books,  copying  registration  lists 
and  other  political  data. 

In  April,  using  poverty-financed  ve- 
hicles. Operation  Breakthrough  employ- 
ees transported  hundreds  of  Durham  res- 
idents to  polling  places  for  registration. 

In  May,  antipoverty  workers,  serving 
as  checkers  at  the  polls  and  using  per- 
sonally owned  cars,  delivered  citizens  to 
the  polls  during  the  Durham  municipal 
general  election. 

All  of  this,  according  to  the  Director  of 
OEO  did  not  violate  any  laws.  Whether 
or  not  laws  were  broken,  it  was  apparent 
to  all  that  the  Durham  antipoverty 
agency  was  in  the  political  arena  in  a 
very  big  way. 

PABTTSAN    POUnCS? 

An  investigation  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  revealed  that  in  Palm 
Beach  County,  Fla.,  In  the  fall  of  1966, 
two  antipoverty  workers,  serving  as  vot- 
ing registrars  and  conducting  "on  the 
spot"  registration  of  migrant  workers, 
signed  up  686  voters,  680  of  whom 
registered  Democrat. 

HAVEJJ    FOR    POLITICIANS 

In  Newark,  N.  J.,  according  to  the  city's 
mayor.  Hugh  Addonizio,  the  $6  million 
antipoverty  agency.  United  Community 
Corporation,  is  a  haven  for  defeated 
political  candidates  and  aspirants  to 
pubUc  office. 

POWIK   PUlY 

In  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  3  years  of  com- 
munity action  has  seen  two  community 
action  agencies  fold  up  after  prolonged 
power  struggles  with  that  city's  admin- 
istration. 

VOTEK     axCISTKATIOK A      POWIRJm,     POLITICAI. 

WKAPON 

In  September  1967,  U.S.  Senator 
Everett  Dirksen,  protesting  voter  regis- 
tration drives  in  Gary.  Ind.,  warned  that 
voter-registration  drives  by  poverty-war 
workers,  viewed  on  a  national  scale, 
could  become  a  potent  political  weapon 
In  the  hands  of  the  administration. 
THrr  icADs  TBza  qttotas 

Early  this  year  in  Houston,  Tex.,  anti- 
poverty  workers  signed  up  thousands  of 
Harris  County  residents  In  a  voter-regis- 
tration drive.  When  four  of  the  poverty 
warriors  failed  to  meet  their  quotas,  they 
resorted  to  apartment  house  lists,  trail- 
er camp  directories,  and  nameplates  on 
mailboxes,  filled  out  registration  forms, 
and  within  days  had  more  than  met  their 
quotas. 

A  subsequent  $25,000  Investigation  of 
voter  registration  In  Houston  revealed 
that  an  estimated  8,000  were  phony. 

EABMARKINO    OF    PSOGRAMS 

During  debate  on  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  in  1966  we  warned  that 
earmarking  of  funds  under  title  II-A 
would  Impair  the  efTectiveness  of  com- 
mimity  action  programs.  Despite  our 
pleas  a  bill  was  passed  which  provided 
that  60  percent  of  the  funds — $486.5 
million — be  allocated  to  specific,  pre- 
packaged programs.  As  we  predicted,  this 
formula  resulted  In  priorities  of  pro- 
grams at  local  levels  which  contrasted 
with  the  needs  of  respective  communi- 
ties. 

The  following  statements  of  commu- 
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nlty  action  directors,  6  months  after  the 
bill  was  passed,  reflect  the  feeling  of 
knowledgeable  antipoverty  administra- 
tors: 

Too  often  we  are  told  by  the  OEO  what 
to  plan.  In  Tact,  given  the  plan  and  told  to 
"sign  here." 

The  long  arm  of  Washington  Is  reaching 
In  with  funds  and  telling  us  what  to  do. 

Community  Action  programs  have  reached 
the  turning  point  In  whether  they  will  live 
or  die.  There  are  those  who  say  Community 
Action  programs  will  not  work  and  that 
local  authority  Is  being  usurped  by  the  ear- 
marking of  funds. 

The  key  to  the  success  of  such  programs 
Is  that  they  be  geared  to  specific  needs  and 
that  we  maintain  the  local  concept. 

Mr.  Clark  said  he  would  like  to  remind 
regional  officials  that  St.  Paul  is  not  Chicago, 
not  Detroit,  or  Omaha,  but  has  its  own 
unique  problems  and  cannot  be  fitted  Into 
a  mold. 

"But  we  must  also  maintain  the  grass- 
roots level.  We  have  shown  that  it  works 
and  must  continue  our  efforts  to  keep  local 
autonomy."  said  Carlson. 

We  should  be  free  within  broad  policy 
lines  to  determine  our  own  needs  and  per- 
haps even  make  our  own  mistakes. 

The  OEO  seems  to  have  overlooked  the 
fact  tbat  many  communities — including  St. 
Paul — have  interwoven  networks  of  agencies, 
many  of  which  have  pioneered  efforts  to 
abolish  poverty. 

Testimony  Before  the  Commtttee  on  Educa- 
tion AND  Labor.  July  12.  1967 

Shirley  Tannenbaum,  Director,  Frederick 
County.  Md..  CAP.  stated: 

"Shortly  after  assuming  the  role  of  CAP 
EMrector  (1966)  the  national  picture  began 
to  change.  Not  only  did  Congress  begin  to  cut 
appropriations,  but  it  also  began  deciding 
what  the  funds  should  be  used  for  (I.e.,  Head- 
start.  Upward  B<5und.  Legal  Aid,  etc.). 

"This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  philosophy  put  forth  by 
OEO  and  the  original  law  which  required 
maximum  feasible  participation  of  the  poor 
and  local  determination  of  priorities. 

"It  is  conceivable  that  none  including 
Headstart  of  the  so-called  canned  program* 
may  be  applicable  or  seen  as  necessary  by  the 
poor  themselves  in  some  localities.  •  •  • 

"We  were  told  that  homemakers  programs 
were  low  priority.  Low  priority  to  whom?  In 
Frederick  County  It  was  high  priority. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  If  the  legislators  want 
to  earmark  funds  and  decide  on  a  national 
level  what  programs  will  get  funds  they 
should  also  eliminate  the  hyprocrlsy  of 
getting  representaUon  of  the  poor.  Why 
bother  to  ask  them  what  they  need  and  then 
say  you  cant  have  it  because  there  are  no 
funds  allocated  for  that? 

"If  this  alternative  is  chosen,  then  OEO  will 
become  another  dispenser  of  programs  and 
services.  Another  bureaucratic  empire  will  be 
built.  But  It  will  not  eliminate  poverty." 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  this  year  we  find 
the  Senate  bill,  8.  2388,  earmarks  50 
percent  of  the  funds  authorized  for  com- 
munity action  programs.  We  intend  to 
oppose  this  provision  of  the  Senate's  bill 
and  leave  the  funds  free  for  local  com- 
munities to  establish  their  own  priorities. 

HEADSTART 

Although  Sargent  Shriver  has  de- 
scribed Headstart  as  "OEO's  greatest, 
single,  measurable  success."  It  has  ex- 
perienced continuous  turmoil  created  by 
last-minute  funding,  constantly  chang- 
ing policies,  and  dual  funding  through 
the  OEO  and  Office  of  Education. 

We  have.  In  the  past,  criticized  the 
circumstance  of  funding  by  two  sep- 
arate agencies,  which  Is  In  part  respon- 


sible for  much  of  the  confusion  and 
delay  in  funding.  Numerous  applications 
are  shuttled  from  agency  to  agency 
while  each  claims  the  other  should  fund 
them.  A  chamber  of  commerce  study  on 
Headstart  programs  also  criticizes  the 
coordination  between  the  two  agencies 
stating : 

GEO  does  not  consider  the  role  of  the 
Office  of  Education  when  making  projections 
of  future  Headstart  program  needs.  They  do 
not  even  maintain  Information  on  how  many 
projects  they  are  funding  Jointly  with  the 
Office  of  Education. 

Hundreds  of  administrators  of  Head- 
start  programs  complain  about  funding 
problems.  As  an  example,  here  is  the 
lament  of  the  director  of  the  Detroit 
program  in  the  summer  of   1966: 

We  were  funded  on  Friday  and  had  to 
open  400  classes  for  6,210  children  on  the 
following  Monday.  This  made  Innumerable 
problems  concerning  personnel,  recruiting, 
and  equipment.  We  could  not  officially  hire 
aids,  doctors,  and  so  forth,  until  we  were 
sure  that  the  funds  were  available. 

THE    TOO-LATE    HEAOSTABT 

The  administrative  OEO  machinery  is 
largely  responsible  for  these  problems. 
An  evaluation  of  summer.  1966,  Head- 
start  projects  of  Lake  County,  Ind.,  by 
Drs.  Harold  A.  Gram  and  Leon  J.  Tolle 
of  Valparaiso  University,  clearly  illus- 
trates the  problems  experienced  by  that 
program : 

Briefly,  the  evaluators  found  plans 
and  proposals  were  submitted  to  the  re- 
gional office  about  March  18;  however, 
the  regional  office  did  not  respond  until 
June  7,  the  date  the  program  was  to 
have  begim.  On  that  day,  OEO  regional 
personnel  began  making  corrections  and 
revision  of  contracts  with  the  delegate 
agencies.  According  to  the  evaluators, 
these  revisions  were  "commimicated  to 
the  delegate  agencies  on  June  14,  1966, 
and  were  apparently  made  without  any 
communication  or  coordination  with 
Lake  County  OEO  or  the  delegate  agen- 
cies. Furthermore,  they  were  neither 
consistent  or  logical."  First  funds  were 
not  made  available  imtil  June  27,  1966. 

The  effect  of  this  timing  and  lack  of 
coordination  in  the  planning  stages  had 
two  general  results : 

First,  it  created  an  atmosphere  of  con- 
fusion, frustration,  and  uncertainty 
which  was  not  really  overcome  In  some 
districts  until  the  program  was  under- 
way if  at  all.  This  atmosphere  lowered 
morale  In  the  Headstart  program  which 
obviously  depends  heavily  on  enthusi- 
asm and  commitment  of  its  participating 
people.  The  damage  caused  by  this  poor 
administration  of  planning  was  dimin- 
ished fortunately  by  the  presence  of 
dedicated  and  experienced  personnel 
who  were  able  to  tolerate  and  to  some 
extent  overcome  the  confusion. 

Second,  the  delays  and  intransigence 
in  early  planning  phases  caused  delays 
and  ineffectiveness  in  subordinate  plans, 
notably  in  recruiting  and  orientation  of 
personnel,  in  purchasing  and  procure- 
ment of  supplies,  and  in  the  establish- 
ment of  effective  policies  and  control 
procedures  at  the  county  and  district 
levels. 

The  study  attributes  the  poor  planning 
to  three  conditions:  "ineffective  and  In- 
experienced personnel  in  regional  OEO; 
a  lack  of  clear,  comprehensive  directives 
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and  guidelines  at  any  level;  and  under- 
staffing  and  personnel  turnover  at  the 
county  OEO  office." 

The  evaluators  were  likewise  critical 
of  the  lack  of  policy  formulation  and 
commented  that  "after  1  year's  experi- 
ence, a  greater  maturity  and  stability 
than  was  found  should  be  expected." 
They  commented  specifically  that  "policy 
was  lacking  on  personnel  qualifications 
and  records;  on  child-family  eligibility: 
on  type,  limits  and  tolerance  on  budget 
expenditures;  on  required  program  con- 
tent; on  closed-down  and  on  foUowup 
policies." 

They  go  on  to  say  "perhaps  more  im- 
portant, however,  was  the  lack  of  clarity 
and  conciseness  which  burdens  most  of 
the  OEO  literature.  Important  directives 
and  guidelines  are  buried  In  masses  of 
fancy  rhetoric  and  vocabulary.  The  re- 
sult Is  frequent  oversight  and  misunder- 
standing of  what  is  to  be  done." 

Regarding  assistance  from  the  regional 
offices,  the  report  Indicates  that — 

The  Lake  County  OEO  Office  relied  ma- 
terially on  five  area  coordinators  to  coordi- 
nate Its  several  programs.  It  was  beyond  the 
scope  of  our  study  to  determine  the  overall 
effectiveness  of  this  group,  but  It  was  clearly 
apparent  that  they  did  relatively  little  for 
Headstart.  Several  of  them  were  barely  aware 
of  the  program  and  had  not  visited  It  whUe 
It  was  In  progress. 

Regarding  controls — 

A  major  complaint  about  the  previous 
year's  program  (1965)  was  the  large  amount 
of  reporting  which  had  to  be  done.  The  1966 
session  of  Headstart  apparently  was  swung 
to  the  opposite  extreme. 

Among  Dr.  Gram's  and  Dr.  ToUe's  con- 
clusions were  the  points  that — 

Formulation  with  OEO  p>ollcy  must  achieve 
greater  consistency  and  stability.  This  Is  es- 
pecially true  with  regional  OEO  levels  where 
ex  post  facto  policy  formulation  must  be 
avoided. 

MORE    REDTAPE 

These  problems  continued  to  exist  last 
fall  as  illustrated  by  the  complaints  of 
officials  at  the  Haywsird  United  School 
District  of  Hayward,  Calif.,  who  said 
their  program  "may  be  dumped  because 
of  a  Federal  redtape  snarl."  Their  ap- 
plication for  a  year-round  program  was 
submitted  In  April  1966,  and  5  months 
later,  one-half  week  before  the  program 
was  to  have  begun,  officials  received  word 
that  the  regional  OEO  had  reviewed  the 
application  and  made  changes.  Superin- 
tendent William  Cunningham  blamed  of- 
ficials at  San  Francisco  regional  office  for 
not  keeping  them  Informed  of  changes 
in  guidelines  and  said: 

Frankly,  I  aun  getting  completely  disen- 
chanted with  the  redtape  we've  been  fighting 
for  the  past  few  months  with  that  office. 

In  late  May  1967,  at  a  time  when  all 
plans,  funds,  and  programs  should  be 
ready  to  begin,  officials  were  again  com- 
plaining over  last-minute  changes  in 
guidelines  and  no  funds.  The  last  week  in 
May,  the  Christian  County  school  sys- 
tem, Kentucky,  announced  it  would  "pull 
out  of  the  Headstart  program  this  sum- 
mer unless  Federal  funds  are  approved 
by  tomorrow." 

Although  the  program  did  finally  take 
place.  Dr.  Guy  S.  Potts  of  the  Fayette 
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Coimty  school  system  announced  on 
May  20  their  school  system  had  dropped 
the  1967  summer  Headstart  program,  cit- 
ing fimding  problems,  late  notification 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  "bu- 
reaucratic bungling"  as  reasons.  The  tar- 
get date  for  the  Government's  approval 
of  this  Headstart  grant  was  February 
28,  but  a  copy  of  the  approved  budget 
did  not  reach  Dr.  Potts  until  the  last  week 
in  May.  In  light  of  "confused"  directions 
from  Washington  transmitted  by  "mem- 
oranda, letters,  guidelines,  telephone 
calls,  various  verbal  information,  and 
training  sessions,"  Dr.  Potts  said  he  felt 
it  was  impossible  to  clearly  understand 
conditions. 

Officials  in  Atlanta,  Cleveland,  and 
other  cities  and  counties  throughout  the 
country  have  suffered  through  the  same 
experience  this  sammer  and  will  con- 
tinue to  each  year  until  they  finally  de- 
cide to  forget  about  the  Federal  grant 
and  develop  their  own  programs,  using 
whatever  local  funds  they  can  find,  as 
East  Cleveland  decided  to  do  this  sum- 
mer. 

GEO. — THE    GREAT    BUREAUCRACY 

Placing  OEO  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  was  to  have  provided  the 
leverage  OEO  needed  to  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  Cabinet-level  departments. 
Unfortunately,  due  to  a  lack  of  interest 
and  backing  on  the  part  of  the  President 
and  antagonism  between  the  OEO  Di- 
rector and  other  department  heads,  this 
has  failed  to  have  any  effect.  As  James 
L.  Sundquist  notes  in  his  study  of  OEO 
coordlnative  efforts  for  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Employment,  Manpower 
and  Poverty: 

The  other  agencies  of  Government  do  not 
look  upon  OEO  staff  members  as  Presidential 
agents  speaking  for  the  President  and  exer- 
cising his  authority,  like  staff  members  of  the 
White  House,  the  Budget  Bureau,  or  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  OBO  is  looked 
up>on.  and  acts  as.  another  operating  agency 
on  a  par  with  the  Cabinet  departments — not 
on  an  organizational  level  above  them.  Its 
staff  role  is  ancillary  to  its  operating  role  In 
much  the  same  sense  as  are  the  Presidential 
staff  roles  of  the  Secretaries  of  HTJD.  Labor, 
and  the  other  departments. 

COORDINATOR     OF     rTS     OWN     PROGRAMS 

We  would  at  least  expect  that  OEO, 
In  its  administration  of  Job  Corps,  com- 
munity action,  and  VISTA,  would  at- 
tempt to  coordinate  with  other  agencies 
who  are  administering  like  programs  or 
with  other  levels  of  Government  which 
are  attempting  to  coordinate  programs 
within  their  States.  We  are  sorry  to  see 
very  little  evidence  of  such  coordination 
by  OEO. 

One  example  of  this  lack  of  coordina- 
tion is  in  the  area  of  Indian  programs. 
"A  Comprehensive  Evaluation  of  OEO 
Community  Action  Programs  on  Six  Se- 
lected American  Indian  Reservations"  by 
Human  Science  Research,  Inc.,  con- 
cluded: 

As  Indicated  In  the  descriptions  of  a  num- 
ber of  problems,  coordination  between  such 
Federal  agencies  as  OEO.  EDI,  BIA,  PHS.  and 
PHA.  not  to  mention  State  and  local  agen- 
cies, school  boards,  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  the  like  •  •  •  would  be  of  Inestimable 
value  In  launching  programs  which  could 
strike  at  the  roots  of  Indian  fxjverty.  The 


economic  development,  bousing  and  other 
construction  provisions  of  CAP  component 
space  and  of  any  other  aspects  of  the  War 
on  Poverty  would  be  facilitated  were  such 
cooperalton  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion. 

A  number  of  instances  have  been  reported 
of  surveys  being  conducted  under  OEO  aus- 
pices to  gather  information  already  collected 
by  local  BIA  agencies.  Considerable  expense 
and  time  would  have  been  saved  had  there 
been  any  mechanization  In  existence  to  ac- 
quaint either  or  both  of  these  agencies  with 
the  other's  activities. 

STATE  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

OEO  professes  to  maintain  a  satis- 
factory degree  of  coordination  with  the 
States  through  their  grants  to  State 
agencies  for  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams. In  actual  operation,  however,  the 
expertise  and  valuable  knowledge  of  most 
States  offices  are  wasted  except  for  the 
small  role  they  play  in  providing  techni- 
cal assistance  to  community  action  agen- 
cies. 

Directors  of  State  technical  assistance 
agencies — STA's — held  a  conference  in 
Washington  this  summer  at  which  a  po- 
sition paper  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by 
all  but  two  of  the  directors  present.  Some 
suggestions  In  this  position  paper  were: 

1.  That  the  State  agencies  should  be  (Mr- 
mi  tted  to  submit  an  annual  State  plan  for 
expenditure  of  funds  In  concert  with  the 
Federal,  regional,  and  local  OEO,  and  con- 
sultation between  State  and  regional  or  na- 
tional OEO  should  take  place  before  funds 
are  granted  or  approved  In  any  State;  and 

2.  STA's  should  be  included  In  OEO's 
checkpoint  procedures  relating  to  all  OEO 
programs  and  that  the  STA's  be  Involved 
with  the  OEO,  regional  and  community  ac- 
tion agencies  In  developing  evaluation  pro- 
cedures. 

Voluminous  testimony  at  the  hearings 
and  numerous  letters  and  comments 
from  STA  directors  Indicate  the  present 
State  role  is  not  great  enough,  that  State 
agencies  presently  have  no  say  In  the 
allocation  of  funds  within  a  State.  The 
regional  offices  of  OEO  make  sudi  allo- 
cations taking  no  effort  either  to  provide 
an  equitable  distribution  of  the  money 
to  the  poor  over  the  State  or  to  con- 
centrate it  In  the  areas  where  most 
needed. 

VTXWS   FROM    THX   STATE 

One  State  director  commented  on  the 
problem  of  coordination  of  various  pro- 
grams within  the  State: 

The  llnltage  between  community  action 
programs  and  work  programs  Is  tenuous  at 
best,  especially  In  the  rural  areas.  The  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  has  to  be  given 
muscle  to  effectively  coordinate  these  pro- 
grams with  Its  own.  Likewise,  the  State  offi- 
cials should  be  a  critical  point  for  this  func- 
tion, and  It  should  be  speUed  out  In  the  law. 

Former  Connecticut  080  Director  Jo- 
seph P.  Dyer  stated  before  our  committee 

thlssiunmer: 

Under  the  terms  of  the  present  Boooomlc 
Opp>ortunity  Act,  a  STA  director  has  little 
muscle  to  Impose  regulations,  haff  no  respon- 
sibility for  evaluating  results,  and  Is  consid- 
ered as  an  afterthought  by  most  OBO  Wash- 
ington and  regional  office  personnel. 

He  also  notes : 

Sole  strength  we  have  to  control  local 
poverty  spending  Is  a  Governor's  veto — which 
can  be  overridden  by  the  national  director — 
and  the  public  Information  media. 
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E.  R.  Rankin.  Jr..  director.  North  Ctiro- 
lina  Department  of  Administration,  like- 
wise complained  that: 

Federal  antlpoverty  programs  are  iisually 
prepared  without  any  knowledge  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  are  submitted  for  the  approval  or 
disapproval  of  the  Governor  after  public 
announcement  in  Washington  that  the  GEO 
has  approved  the  grant,  or  other  Federal  as- 
sistance. 

Further  concerned  with  the  lack  of 
coordination,  Mr.  Rankin  states: 

The  well-known  GEO  policy  of  ignoring 
and  bypassing  existing  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmental agencies  has  certainly  not  assisted 
In  North  Carolina's  efforts  to  Improve  pov- 
erty and  poverty  conditions.  Any  long-term 
Improvement  In  local  community  conditions 
must  Involve  the  existing  agencies  and  local 
leadership  in  these  agencies. 

Another  State  director  notes  the  near- 
ly complete  exclusion  of  the  State  from 
proposal  review,  and  the  lack  of  program 
evaluation  by  OEO : 

Presently,  a  proposal,  when  submitted  by 
the  CAA  to  the  regional  office,  Is  reviewed  by 
a  regional  analyst,  who  has  the  authority  to 
add  or  delete  from  the  component.  This 
practice  in  almost  all  cases  goes  on  without 
consultation  with  the  State  TA.  The  local 
community,  thus  sensing  that  the  ultimate 
responsibility  for  the  success  of  their  pro- 
posal rests  with  a  regional  analyst,  turns  to 
the  regional  office  for  assistance.  In  all  too 
many  Instances,  the  analyst  encourages  the 
local  community  to  obviate  the  STA.  This 
dual  service  leads  Inevitably  to  confusion  and 
mistrust. 

At  present,  the  evaluation  of  funded  pro- 
grams Is  not  required.  Thus,  proposals  are 
refunded  without  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  reviewer  If  the  program  was  effective 
and  meaningful  to  the  lives  of  the  disadvan- 
taged. It  is  conceivable  that  good  money  is 
supporting  Ineffective  program. 

The  following  letter  to  Congressman 
QirxE  from  Governor  LeVander  of  Min- 
nesota not  only  provides  an  excellent 
statement  of  the  plight  of  the  States 
under  present  policies  of  OEO,  but  also 
furnishes  realistic  alternatives  that  we 
think  would  Immeasurably  strengthen 
community  action  and  other  poverty 
programs : 

Statk  or  Minnesota, 
GmcB  OF  THz  Governor, 
St.  Paul,  Minn..  April  18,  1967. 
Hon.  Albeit  H.  Qtjik, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Al:  I  am  most  grateful  for  your  letter 
of  AprU  13  and  the  copy  of  the  news  release 
outlining  your  proposed  "Republican  Oppor- 
tunity Crusade"  to  Inject  new  lile  into  the 
faltering  poverty  program. 

Public  reaction  to  your  proposed  cheinges 
La  generally  quite  favorable,  and  even  en- 
thusiastic in  some  quarters.  However,  there 
are  many  who  are  confused — and  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  your  plan  for  new  di- 
rection and  new  vitality  in  the  program  la 
really  an  effort  to  discontinue  Federal  pro- 
grama  for  the  poor.  This  la  unfortunate, 
and  you  might  consider  another  release 
stressing  your  concern  for  redirection  and 
realistic  administration  of  antlpoverty  pro- 
grams in  order  to  restore  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  the  American  public  and  those  who 
should  be  benefiting  from  theae  expenditures. 

Gf  particular  Importance  is  the  develop- 
ment of  sound  administration,  new  direc- 
tion, and  new  vitality  for  the  poverty  pro- 
grams and  the  establishment  of  sound  man- 
agement and  direction  so  desperately  needed 
by  the  local  CAP  councils. 

Actually,  here  in  Minnesota,  the  Governor's 
office  of  economic  opportunity  is  the  "Gov- 


ernor's" In  name  only.  The  State  GEG  office 
"dangles"  haplessly,  between  the  local  CAP 
councils  and  the  regional  office,  doing  house- 
keeping chores,  providing  routine  assistance 
to  CAP  councils,  with  no  real  authority  to 
act.  Only  out-State  (rural)  GEG  programs 
In  Minnesota  are  under  the  Governor's  OEO 
office.  As  you  know,  metropolitan  programs 
in  the  Twin  Cities,  Indian  programs  on  res- 
ervations, and  special  service  programs 
funded  with  earmarked  moneys  require  my 
approval  (waiver).  As  Governor,  I  have 
neither  control  nor  authority  over  the  pro- 
grams once  they  are  operational.  Similarly, 
programs  of  local  community  action  coun- 
cils require  executive  approval  (waiver),  but 
regulations  provide  no  real  basis  for  au- 
thority by  the  State  over  the  council  actions 
once  the  funds  and  the  projects  have  had 
approval  from  the  regional  office. 

As  part  of  your  proposal  for  reestablish- 
ment  and  rejuvenation  of  these  programs  for 
the  poor  through  the  opportunity  crusade 
concept,  there  is  great  need  to  strengthen  the 
State's  position  in  administration  of  the  pro- 
grams and  In  allocation  of  funds.  Ideally,  al- 
location and  utilization  of  funds  should  be 
handled  by  a  designated  State  office  respon- 
sible to  the  Governor.  This  office,  operating 
with  a  combination  of  State  and  Federal 
funds,  and  working  with  local  conamunltles 
and  community  action  councils  would  make 
determination  of  programs  and  projects  based 
on  local  needs,  with  specific  goals  and 
purpose. 

There  Is,  as  your  proposal  indicates,  need 
to  lift  the  philosophy  and  attitudes  of  the 
program  and  the  people  Involved  to  a  "posi- 
tive" rather  than  negative  approach. 

There  is  need  for  more  Imaginative  pro- 
grams keyed  to  local  needs.  With  funding  ap- 
proval centered  in  a  regional  office  by  people 
who  have  no  familiarity  with  an  area  or  its 
problems.  It  becomes  almost  impossible  to  get 
acceptance  of  a  special,  imaginative  program 
that  Is  different  than  the  standard.  This,  In 
Itself,  defeats  the  purpose  of  the  community 
action  concept  and  results  in  the  sameness  of 
programs  throughout  the  State. 

Under  present  administrative  procedures, 
the  regional  office  in  Chicago  now  handles  the 
fimctlon  of  funding  and  approving  programs, 
completely  bypassing  the  State  office.  It  cer- 
tainly would  be  desirable  to  amend  the  act 
and/or  regulations  to  allow  funds  for  admin- 
istration and  programs  to  be  granted  directly 
to  the  State.  With  the  funds,  there  should 
also  be  requirement  that  local  CAP  councils 
meet  minimum  standards  In  administrative 
procedures,  bookkeeping,  management  and 
other  criteria  to  insure  proper  utUlzatlon  of 
funds  in  keeping  with  the  Intent  of  the  law. 
States  desiring  to  administer  the  programs 
should  be  required  to  meet  certain  criteria 
such  as: 

{ 1 )  A  demonstrated  knowledge  of  the  goals 
and  philosophy  of  the  act  based  on  past  per- 
formance; 

(2)  Pull  compliance  with  civil  rights  legis- 
lation; 

( 3 )  Adequate  staff  to  give  technical  assist- 
ance to  CAP  councils: 

(4)  A  demonstrated  ability  to  write,  sug- 
gest, and  evaluate  programs  to  meet  specific 
needs; 

(5)  A  continuous  evidence  of  Interest  in 
helping  low- Income  people  improve  their  po- 
sition; 

(6)  A  demonstrated  understanding  and 
willingness  to  have  liaison  with  the  programs 
of  other  State  and  Federal  agencies,  so  as  to 
avoid  costly  overlapping,  duplicating  effort; 

(7)  A  willingness  to  communicate  and  fur- 
nish public  information  to  the  community, 
the  State,  and  Federal  agencies  pursuant  to 
the  operation  of  the  Technical  Assistance 
Office  and  'or  any  CAP  council  under  Its 
Jurisdiction. 

It  is  to  the  best  Interests  of  the  Governors 
of  all  States  that  the  community  action  pro- 
grams which  go  on  in  their  States  be  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  within  the  State. 
It  Is  unfair  to  ask  a  Governor  to  agree  to 


participation  in  a  program,  to  whatever 
limits,  without  his  having  any  authority  in 
the  matter.  The  various  State  technical  as- 
sistance offices  at  present,  along  with  the 
various  Governors'  offices,  are  In  the  middle 
and  with  the  planning  outlined  above,  this 
could  all  be  changed  for  the  good  of  the 
program  In  the  State  Involved. 

Similarly,  antlpoverty  programs  on  Indian 
reservations  are  inadequately  supervised  and 
potentially  explosive.  The  programs  on  In- 
dian reservations  are  funded  directly  from 
the  Indian  Desk  in  Washington,  but  I  hold 
the  responsibility  of  approval  or  disapproval— 
not  really  knowing  precisely  what  is  being 
approved.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
the  Governor's  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity both  stand  on  the  sidelines  with  no 
actual  authority  over  the  programs  or  ad- 
ministration of  the  CAP  councils  on  Indian 
reservations  •  •  *.  Modifications  in  the  act 
or  regulations  to  provide  each  Governor 
greater  Jurisdiction  over  the  anti-poverty 
programs  on  Indian  resert-ations  in  his  State 
is  Imperative  toward  accomplishing  the  goals 
outlined  in  your  "Opportunity  Crusade" 
proposal. 

As  of  mid-March,  Minnesota  had  received 
$40,497,212  In  antlpoverty  funds  since  the 
initial  grants  were  made  to  Hennepin  and 
Ramsey  Counties  in  December  1964.  The  sev- 
en Indian  reservations  in  Minnesota  have 
received  $5,908,130  since  the  start  of  these 
GEG  programs  for  Indians. 

There  is  great  need  for  guidance  In  the 
development  of  meaningful  programs  on  the 
reservations  which  will  result  In  better 
utilization  of  these  funds,  and  to  provide 
programs  of  a  more  lasting  effect  than  most 
of  the  projects  now  being  funded. 

Please  accept  my  good  wishes  that  your 
proposals  for  a  new  "Opportunity  Crusade" 
will  result  in  new  and  vigorous  programs 
that  are  both  meaningful  and  effective. 

Kindest  personal  regards, 
Cordially. 

Harold  LeVander,  Governor. 

RECORD    OF    ADMINISTRATION 

By  now,  due  to  the  tireless  efforts  of 
those  tn  charge  to  obfuscate,  confuse, 
and  delay,  OEO  must  have  gained  the 
reputation  of  being  the  "black  sheep"  of 
all  departments  and  agencies  in  'Wash- 
ington, D.C.  This  is  certainly  true  with 
most  Members  of  Congress,  Numerous 
Members  have  complained  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  otherwise  that  any 
dealings  with  OEO  are  a  dravraout,  frus- 
trating experience.  Congressman  James 
M.  Haniey,  of  New  York,  gained  the 
ssrmpathy  of  every  Member  of  Congress 
when  he  read  into  the  record: 

BUCKPASSING    BT    THE    OFFICE    OF 

Economic  OppoRTCNrrr 

Mr.  CABEUj.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Hanlet]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rbcord  and  include  extraneoiis 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Hanlet.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  great 
privilege  of  representing  Onondaga  County 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  Is  a 
thriving  area,  full  of  the  bustle  traditional 
to  any  American  community  on  the  move.  It 
Is  also  fuU  of  the  anxieties  and  pressures 
which  confront  an  American  community  try- 
ing to  adjust  to  the  temperament  of  the 
1960's. 

The  city  of  Syracuse  is  located  In  Onon- 
daga County,  and  It  Is  to  this  fact  and  Its 
ramifications  that  I  wish  to  address  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  this  afternoon. 

In  1964,  the  city  of  Syracuse  established 
as  a  grantee  agency  the  mayor's  commission 
for  youth  designed  as  a  vehicle  for  distribu- 
tion of  funds  under  the  President's  Commls- 
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sion  on  Juvenile  Delinquency.  As  you  will 
recall,  Congress  in  the  summer  of  1964, 
enacted  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  whose 
purposes  were,  first  to  provide  an  umbrella 
operation  for  then  existing  programs  such  as 
the  President's  Commission  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency; and  second,  to  expand  economic 
and  social  opportunities  to  those  to  whom 
these  words  had  been  empty  and  meaning- 
less. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  repre- 
sented a  brandnew  conceptual  approach  to 
the  problems  of  cyclical  poverty.  Its  preamble 
held  that  more  than  welfare  and  the  dole 
were  necessary  to  root  out  the  social  malaise 
which  had  afflicted  the  lower  economic  classes 
of  our  Nation  for  generatioiLB.  It  held  that  a 
massive  program  of  self-help  was  not  only 
possible  but  absolutely  necessary. 

While  not  a  Member  of  this  body  at  the 
time  EOA  was  enacted.  I  did  do  my  part  as 
an  Interested  citizen  to  engender  support  for 
its  enactment  and  proper  implementation. 
Fortunately,  despite  a  few  initial,  tempo- 
rary setbacks  and  despite  constant  sniper  at- 
tacks, the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  did 
get  off  the  ground.  Equally  as  fortunate  was 
the  fact  that  my  own  hometown  of  Syracuse 
became  one  of  the  initial  participants  In  the 
war  on  poverty. 

I  suspect  that  no  other  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  more  significant  hur- 
dles to  overcome  than  OEO.  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  herculean  nature  of  the  task 
handed  to  it.  Any  agency  dealing  with  the 
emotional  'abric  of  our  society,  with  the  stri- 
dency of  deep  rooted  passions  and  with  the 
societal  barnacles  of  myth,  has  its  work  cut 
out  for  it.  But  there  were  those  of  us  in  whose 
breast  beliefs  and  confidence  ran  high — belief 
that  cyclical  poverty  could  be  licked  and  con- 
fidence that  our  society  had  lost  neither  Its 
taste  nor  Its  capacity  for  adjustment. 

Since  no  new  program  can  be  expected  to 
attain  perfection  in  a  short  period  of  time, 
If  in  fact,  considering  the  elements  of  human 
frailty,  it  ever  can,  we  were  well  counseled  to 
accept  the  reality  of  slow  prog^ress  toward 
our  professed  goals  In  the  poverty  war. 

To  be  certain,  no  one.  not  even  the  most 
optimistic,  believed  that  we  could  win  the 
war  only  with  Injections  of  good  faith  and 
money.  Hard  decisions  both  at  the  local  level 
and  at  the  national  administrative  level  had 
to  be  made.  This  item,  Mr.  Speaker,  brings  me 
to  the  main  thrust  of  my  remarks  this  after- 
noon. 

The  poverty  program  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  Is 
in  the  throes  of  desperation.  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  recount  the  bitterness  which  has 
rooted  its  way  into  the  foundations  of  the 
Syracuse  agency.  Suffice  it  to  say,  without 
any  blameful  attributions,  that  a  Mexican 
standoff  has  been  effected  between  oppKXlng 
elements  intimately  involved  with  the  pro- 
gram in  Syracuse.  I  said  I  would  make  no 
blameful  attributions  because  the  air  Is  rife 
with  charges  and  countercharges  each  of 
which  has  been  brought  bluntly  and  force- 
fully to  the  attention  of  the  highest  echelon 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  dur- 
ing the  last  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  funds  for  the  war  on  pov- 
erty in  Syracuse  are  due  to  expire  tomorrow 
evening  at  midnight  and  no  decision  on  the 
part  of  OEO  has  as  yet  been  forthcoming  on 
the  future  of  that  program.  The  decision  is 
beyond  the  pale  of  local  resolution.  It  Is  now 
even  beyond  the  reach  of  the  OEO  regional 
office  in  New  Tork  City.  It  is  squarely,  as 
it  has  been  for  a  week,  in  the  hands  of  OEO 
headquarters  In  downtown  Washington. 

I  have  supported  the  alms  of  the  war  on 
poverty  and  in  all  likelihood  I  will  continue 
to  support  them.  But  I  can  guarantee  that 
the  authorization  of  new  funds  will  pro- 
vide one  of  the  hottest  debates  this  Chamber 
has  ever  had. 

In  my  3  years  In  Congress,  I  have  witnessed 
moimtalna  of  bureaucratic  indecision  and 
gobbledygook.  I  have  seen  bureaucracit  vacil- 
lation that  would  have  shaken  less  stable 


governments;  I  have  been  the  recipient  of 
confilctlng  reports  which  might  drive  some 
men  onto  a  diet  of  sasparilla  and  strychnine, 
but  never  in  my  congressional  tenure,  Mr. 
Speaker,  have  I  seen  a  more  blundering  mish- 
mash of  Indecision  than  that  sert'ed  up  to  me 
by  OEO  during  the  last  month. 

I  used  to  think  In  my  greener  days,  that  the 
semlcomlc  portrayal  of  bureaucratic  opera- 
tions was  something  one  only  read  about  In 
the  columns  of  crusading  Journalists — but 
now  I  have  become  a  believer.  During  the  last 
month  either  I  or  a  member  of  my  staff  has 
talked  with  Just  about  every  warm  body  in 
the  OEO  establishment.  I  have  pled,  cajoled, 
begged,  demanded,  and  otherwise  sought 
some  decision  out  of  that  administrative 
monstrosity  only  to  have  my  pleading,  ca- 
jolery, begging,  and  demands  fall  on  deaf 
ears.  I  have  been  plugged  into  more  telephone 
connections  at  OEO  than  any  operator  on 
their  switchboard.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
only  decision  anyone  down  there  is  capable 
of  making  is  that  someone  else  Is  making  the 
decisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  the  Congress  order  a 
carload  of  medals  for  buckpasslng  struck  and 
then  direct  that  the  carload  be  delivered  en 
masse  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Congressman  Albert  H.  Qtjie  has  ex- 
perienced such  delay  and  confusion  since 
OEOs  inception.  This  spring,  when  OEO 
attempted  to  outdo  its  previous  record  of 
delay  in  answering  letters,  the  following 
chain  of  correspondence  ensued: 
An  Answer  From  Mr.  Shriver 
Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  Qtjie]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  tJiis  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  QuLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over  18  months 
I  have  been  attempting,  without  much  suc- 
cess, to  get  certain  vital  Information  from 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  Its 
Director,  Mr.  R.  Sargent  Shriver.  I  am  today 
Inserting  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
series  of  letters  and  one  telegram  to  Illustrate 
how  difficult  it  is  to  elicit  even  a  reply  from 
Mr.  Shriver. 

The  oi>enlng  letter  is  dated  January  12, 
1967,  to  which  no  reply  was  received.  On 
March  2,  1967,  I  again  wrote  to  Mr.  Shriver. 
A  third  letter  was  sent  on  AprU  6,  1967.  I 
w^alted  until  April  13,  1967,  at  which  time 
I  sent  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Shriver  which  con- 
tained this  phrase : 

"Unless  you  advise  me  to  the  contrary, 
staff  investigators,  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  will  be  at  your  office, 
nine  a.m..  Monday,  April  17,  1967,  to  com- 
mence four-week  Investigation  at  OEO 
headquarters." 

The  telegram,  at  last,  galvanized  VLi. 
Shriver  Into  an  answer,  which  Is  also 
Incuded,  dated  AprU  14,  1967.  I  am  also 
including  my  reply  to  Mr.  Shriver  of  AprU  17, 
1967. 

I  believe  a  careful  reading  of  the  letters 
and  telegram  Illustrates  a  serious  adminis- 
trative defect  In  the  operations  of  OEO.  As 
I  wrote  in  my  letter  of  April  17,  1967: 

"A  review  of  our  correspondence  reflects 
that  It  takes  an  average  of  from  four  to  six 
weeks  to  receive  a  reply  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  I  am  still  waiting 
for  a  reply  to  my  inquiry  of  January  12, 
(1967),  concerning  bonus  payments  for  re- 
cruitment of  Job  Cc«-ps  enroUees.  I  find  re- 
plies to  reasonable  Inquiries  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  are  delayed  for  a 
longer  period  than  In  any  other  government 
agency." 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  would  appear  to  me  that 
GEO  already  has  enough  problems  without 
compounding  them  by  refxislng  to  answer  a 


reasonable     request    from     a     Member     of 

Congress. 

As  Members  of  Congress  know,  I  am  not 
out  to  eliminate  the  poverty  programs.  With 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Goodell,  I  have  worked 
hard  to  prepare  a  substitute  for  the  admin- 
istration's war  on  poverty,  called  the  opjxjr- 
tunlty  crusade.  The  opportunity  crusade 
would  transfer  the  programs  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  from  OEO  to  existing 
agencies  and  would  provide  for  the  Involve- 
ment of  States  and  private  Industry  In  an 
effort  to  make  meaningful  studies  toward 
eliminating  poverty. 

The  purjKJse  of  many  contacts  with  OEO 
is  to  make  the  faltering  war  on  poverty  a 
successful   opportunity  crusade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  my  colleagues  will  take 
note  of  this  exchange  of  letters,  and  Mr. 
Shrlver's  belated  reply.  To  vote  intelligently 
we  must  have  more  facts.  I  hope  Mr.  Shriver 
and  his  associates  will  In  the  future  be  more 
cooperative  when  a  Member  of  Congress 
makes  a  reasonable  request  for  information. 
The  letters  and  telegram  follow: 

January  12,  19fl7. 
Mr.  R.  Sargent  Shrives. 
Director,  Office  oj  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Shrivek:  The  December  20.  1966. 
Issue  of  the  Omaha,  Nebraska,  World  Herald 
carried  an  article  captioned  "GOCA  Given 
Bonus  Offer — Job  Corps  Prospects  Worth  $25 
Each."  The  Director  of  the  Greater  Omaha 
Community  Action  agency  reported  he  had 
been  asked  to  participate  in  a  "bonus"  pro- 
gram to  attract  more  male  youths  into  the 
Job  Corps.  He  said  the  Cornmunity  Action 
agency  would  receive  $25  for  each  youth  it 
recruited  and  sent  to  the  State  Employment 
Service  where  screening  and  testing  Is  done. 
GOCA  reportedly  would  be  paid  whether  or 
not  the  youth  entered  the  Corps. 

On  January  10,  1967,  Mr  Kenneth  E. 
Shearer.  Director,  Greater  Omaha  Com- 
munity Action,  confirmed  the  above  and 
stated  this  bonus  program  had  been  set  up 
in  many  states  because  of  "some  difficulties 
In  recruiting  youngsters." 

On  January  10,  1967,  Mr.  Don  Thomasson. 
Regional  Director  of  GEO.  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, advised  a  staff  Investigator  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  that 
the  above  program  was  conceived  early  in 
December  and  all  Regional  Offices  of  OEO 
had  been  encouraged  to  participate. 

Perhaps  you  will  recall  that  during  the 
Senate  debate  of  the  1965  Amendments  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  there  was  some 
criticism  of  GEO  for  paying  amounts  up  to 
$80  to  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice and  private  organizations  for  recruiting 
Job  Corps  prospects.  The  1965  Amendments 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  Section 
103(e)  provided  "that  the  Director  shall 
make  no  payments  to  any  individual  or  to 
any  organization  solely  as  compensation  for 
the  service  of  referring  the  names  of  candi- 
dates for  enrollment  In  the  corps." 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  plan  to  reimburse 
another  antl -poverty  agency  for  recruiting  or 
referring  Job  Corps  prospects  Is  contrary  to 
the  spirit.  If  not  the  letter,  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  as  amended.  Further,  I 
would  expect  that  the  recruitment  and 
counseling  of  prospects  for  Job  Corps  would 
receive  high  priority  In  community  action 
programs  and  that  these  activities  are  pro- 
vided for  In  funds  granted  community  action 
agencies  for  conduct  and  administration. 

I  would  appreciate  your  comments  regard- 
ing the  above  matter. 

With  every  best  wish,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yotirs. 

Albert  H.  Qtie. 
Member  of  Congress. 

March  2.  1967. 
Mr  R.  Sargent  Shrivxr, 
Director,  Office  of  economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ms.  Shriver:  The  Sunday,  December 
11,  196fl.  Issue  of  the  San  Francisco   (Call- 
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forniai  Exinr.iier  carried  a  front-page  ;tory 
exposing  fiscal  Irregularities  In  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Council 
(EOCi.  San  Francisco's  Community  Action 
Agency.  The  Examiner's  story  was  based  on 
an  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  audit 
report  released  by  the  Western  Regional 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. Concerning  the  release  of  the  OEO 
aud-.t  report,  the  Regional  OEO  Director  said 
it  was  a  public  document  open  to  Inspection 
by  anyone. 

i  was  somewh.1t  surprised  to  learn  that 
OEO  considers  audit  reports  public  docu- 
ments. During  the  past  eighteen  months, 
there  has  been  considerable  publicity  re- 
sulting from  alleged  Improper  expenditures 
of  War  on  Poverty  funds.  To  my  knowledge, 
neither  the  Congress  nor  the  public  have 
been  given  the  results  of  audits  of  programs 
where  scandals  have  occurred  and  In  most 
instances  have  not  learned  of  the  ultimate 
disposition  of  these  matters. 

1  know  you  are  aw^are  of  my  deep  Interest 
in  anti-poverty  legislation  and  the  develop- 
ment of  anti-poverty  programs  across  the 
country.  In  order  that  the  Congress  can  be 
apprised  of  the  result.';  of  official  OEO  audits 
of  programs  having  alleged  fiscal  difficulties, 
please  forward  to  me  OEO  audit  reports  re- 
garding the  following  matters: 

1)  Interim  and  final  audit  reports  con- 
cerning Haryou-Act  during  the  1965-1966  pe- 
riod. 

2)  Interim  ancl  final  audit  reports  con- 
cerning EYOA,  the  Los  An-reles  Community 
Action  Agency,  audited  early  In  1966  I  You 
will  recall  that  during  the  1966  War  on 
Poverty  hearings,  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  ordered  that 
these  reports  be  submitted  for  the  record. 
The  record  does  not  include  the  Los  Angeles 
audit  reports.) 

3 1  Interim  and  final  audit  reports  con- 
cerning the  ABCD,  Boston's  Community  Ac- 
tion Agency,  which  was  Involved  In  difficul- 
ties late  In  1965  and  early  1966; 

4)  Interim  and  final  audit  reports  regard- 
ing CDOM,  Mississippi's  Head  Start  sponsor 
much  of  which  has  been  publicized; 

5)  Audit  reports  concernins;  EOC.  San 
Francisco's  Community  Action  Agency,  which 
were  released  to  the  press  In  December.  1966; 

6)  Audit  reports  refiectlng  the  results  of 
an  Investigation  in  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
which  culminated  In  the  conviction  of  Phil- 
lip Thlgpen.  an  NYC  administrator,  and  his 
assistant; 

7)  Inspection  reports  regarding  the  Rhode 
Island  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programs 
which  received  widespread  publicity  late  In 
1965; 

8)  Audit  and  Inspection  reports  of  the 
Camp  Atterbury.  Indiana.  Job  Corps  Center 
prior  to  change  of  sponsor  In  1966; 

9)  Audit  and  Inspection  reports  of  the 
Camp  Breckenrldge,  Ky.,  Job  Corps  Center 
prior  to  the  change  of  sponsor  In  1966; 

10)  Audit  reports  concerning  the  Cleve- 
land Action  for  Youth  program  where,  prior 
to  September.  1966.  $1,632  admittedly  was 
paid  to  a  fictitious  employee: 

11)  Audit  reports  regarding  Cleveland's 
(Ohio)  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  where  In 
September,  1966.  alleged  payroll  padding 
scandals  were  exposed; 

12)  Audit  reports  of  the  Suncoast  Progress 
(Florida)  antlpoverty  programs.  It  was  re- 
ported In  July,  1966.  that  U.S.  Representa- 
tive Sam  Gibbons  had  requested  OBO  to 
make  a  "top-to-bottom"  re-examlnatlon  of 
the  Suncoast  poverty  war;   and 

13)  Any  audit  or  Inspection  reports  of  the 
Mingo,  West  Virginia.  County  Community 
Action  Agency. 

An  early  reply  to  the  above  request  '*111 
be  appreciated  very  much. 
With  every  best  wish,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours. 

AiaEBT  H.  QxnE, 
Member  of  Congress. 


April  6.  1967. 
Mr.  R,  Sarcfnt  Shriver, 

Director.    Office    of    Economic    Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Shriver:  I  am  told  that  on  the 
Easter  Sunday  "Meet  the  Press"  program  you 
stated  you  would  welcome  a  long,  hard  look, 
at  the  antlpyoverty  program  by  the  Congress. 
I  find  this  Invitation  most  Interesting  and 
particularly  appropriate  at  this  time.  I  am 
hopeful  that  in  the  near  future  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  will  be  con- 
sidering anti-poverty  legislation  It  Is  my 
feeling  that  the  Committee  would  find  most 
useful  data  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity has  been  gathering  for  the  past 
year.  I  have  noted  that  several  million  dollars 
have  been  spent  by  the  OEO  to  study  and 
evaluate  a   variety  of  its   programs 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  will  agree  to 
make  OEO  records  available  to  staff  Investi- 
gators of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  at  the  OEO  Headquarters  during 
the  period  April  17 — May  12.  1967.  I  would 
like  your  assurance  that  Investigators  will  be 
permitted  access  to  personnel  and  admlnls- 
tranve  records.  Inspector  General's  reports  of 
OEO  Investigations,  all  fiscal  records  Includ- 
ing OEO  audit  reports,  all  OEO  contracts  and 
memorandum  and  reports  concerning  studies 
and  evaluations  of  War  on  Poverty  programs. 
It  is  likely  that  copies  of  selected  data  will  be 
requested  for  review  by  the  Committee.  Fur- 
ther, it  would  be  most  helpful  If  you  would 
make  members  of  your  staff  available,  their 
schedules  permitting,  for  interviews. 

I  would  pppreciate  an  early  reply  In  order 
that  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be  made. 

With  every  best  wish.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Albert  H.  QtriE. 

R.  S.arcent  Shriver. 
Di'ector,  OEO, 
Washington.  DC: 

Reference  my  letter  April  6,  1967.  Unless 
you  advise  me  to  the  contrary,  staff  Investi- 
gators. House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee will  be  at  your  office.  9  a.m.,  Mon- 
day. April  17,  1967.  to  commence  4-week  In- 
vestigation at  OEO  headquarters. 
Regards. 

Albert  H.  QtriE. 
Member  of  Congress. 


OrncE  OF  Economic  Oppobtumtty, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Albert  H.  QtriE. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Quie:  Your  telegram 
of  April  13  and  your  letter  of  April  6  have 
been  the  subject  of  a  discussion  between 
myself  and  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  Chair- 
man Perkins  Indicated  that  he  would  short- 
ly Inform  me  of  his  Committee's  desires 
with  respect  to  the  handling  of  this  year's 
poverty  bill. 

I  assured  the  Chairman  that  I  would  wel- 
come a  long  hard  look  at  the  antl-jjoverty 
programs  by  his  Committee,  that  this 
agency  was  fully  prepared  to  comply  with 
any  appropriate  requests  for  Information 
from  his  Committee,  and  that  we  were 
ready  to  cooperate  In  every  possible  way  to 
facilitate  the  deliberations  of  his  Commit- 
tee. 

I  am  prepared  to  answer  any  questions 
that  you  or  any  other  Member  of  Congress 
may  have  with  respect  to  this  agency's  op- 
erations. Members  of  my  staff  are  prepared 
at  any  time,  their  schedules  permitting,  to 
answer  any  questions  you  or  any  other 
Member  of  Congress  may  wish  to  present  to 
them. 

I  don't  think  that  my  attitude  with  re- 
spect to  Congressional  examination  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  programs  differs  sig- 
nificantly from  those  of  the  heads  of  other 
agencies  In  connection  with  their  requests 
for  funds  and  legislation.  I  am,  therefore, 
somswhat  surprised  that  what  I  have  said  on 


this  point  should  give  rise  to  the  suggestion 
that  your  staff  should  be  permitted  to  range 
at  will  through  the  files  and  records  of  this 
agency — a  request  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  is 
completely  unprecedented. 

The  files  of  this  agency,  like  those  of  others, 
contain  a  variety  of  material  that  bears  on 
Internal  decision-making  processes,  upon  the 
private  affairs  of  many  thousands  of  individ- 
uals, and  upon  possible  or  alleged  but  as  yet 
undetermined  violations  of  law  or  regulatloug 
on  the  part  of  specific  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations. I  am  certain  you  will  recognize  that 
much  of  this  material  is  traditionally  pro- 
tected and  not  of  the  nature  that  any  agency 
head  could  be  expected  to  make  available  on 
the  terms  you  suggest. 

Apart  from  questions  of  law  or  basic  pro- 
priety. I  would  also  point  out  that  what  you 
suggest  would  most  certainly  Interfere  with 
operations  of  this  agency  at  the  busiest  time 
of  the  year.  It  would  also  most  certainly  in- 
terfere with  the  grant  process  and  inhibit  our 
own  efforts  to  prepare  and  assemble  our  jiu- 
tlfication  materials  for  the  Congress  in  an 
orderly  and  efficient  manner. 

The  evaluation  reports  of  OEO  programs, 
as  we  have  previously  indicated,  are  available 
at  any  time.  They  :ire  voluminous  and  we 
■lave  them  in  a  special  library  that  Is  open 
to  the  public  and  certainlv  would  be  avalKible 
to  any  of  your  staff  who  would  like  to  review 
them.  They  may  contact  Dr.  Levlne  i  Govern- 
ment Code  128-6021)  and  they  will  be  per- 
mitted Tccc's  to  ti'.e  reports. 

In  respo.ise  to  your  letter  of  March  2  with 
respect  to  certain  a  idit  reports,  neither  this 
agency  nor  any  other  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment considers  such  reports  automatically 
public  documents.  The  fact  that  one  report 
was  Issued  prematurely  Is  not  a  Justification 
for  considering  all  such  reports  public  In- 
formation. 

The  report  of  the  auditors  is  but  one  step 
in  an  over-all  auditing  process  that  may 
involve  a  good  many  Internal  staff  commu- 
nications of  the  kind  that  are  not  normally 
available  even  In  litigation  with  an  agency. 
An  audit  report,  moreover,  may  well  lead  to 
or  become  a  part  of  an  administrative  or 
court  proceeding.  It  Is  clear  that  prematiu'e 
release  of  this  kind  of  document  can  be 
wholly  subversive  of  the  purpose  for  which 
those  documents  are  prepared.  Obviously 
the  Federal  interest  could  not  be  protected 
by  the  disclosure  of  every  potential  claim, 
charge,  or  action  while  it  is  under  discus- 
sion. Public  disclosure  would,  in  fact.  Jeop- 
ardize In  many  Instances  the  Federal  case 
If  the  matter  eventually  results  In  a  formal 
proceeding  or  a  criminal  prosecution. 

Most  of  the  audits  on  which  you  requested 
reports  have  not  as  yet  been  brought  to  final 
resolution.  The  audit  report  of  the  1965  sum- 
mer program  of  Haryou.  for  Instance,  was 
completed  early  this  year.  It  was  followed  by 
a  response  on  the  part  of  the  grantee  which 
resolved  some  of  the  problems.  That  response 
has  been  reviewed  by  lawyers,  accountants, 
and  program  people  who  have  made  recom- 
mendations to  the  regional  director.  He  Is 
now  consulting  further  with  Haryou  on  the 
basis  of  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
reviewing  staff.  Should  his  determinations  be 
accepted  by  Haryoii.  a  final  order  bringing 
the  matter  to  a  conclusion  will  be  prepared 
If  not.  Haryou  will  be  entitled  to  an  adminis- 
trative or  Judicial  hearing. 

There  follows  a  status  report  on  the  other 
matters  on  which  you  requested  information. 

1.  EYOA  (The  Los  Angeles  Community  Ac- 
tion Agency) — The  audit  report  has  been 
completed  and  a  response  has  been  made  by 
the  grantee.  This  response  is  being  evaluated 
and  no  final  determinations  have  been  made. 

2.  ABCD  (Boston's  Community  Action 
Agency) — A  series  of  audits  have  been  com- 
pleted. The  grantee  has  responded  and  the 
process  is  moving  forward.  One  or  two  ele- 
ments are  being  evaluated  by  the  Justice 
Dep>artment. 

3.  CDOM — 1965  Summer  Head  Start  Pro- 
gram— Audit  process  has  been  completed.  A 
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substantial  amount  of  money  was  recovered. 
A  repwrt  on  this  matter  will  be  provided  to 
you  shortly.  An  Interim  audit  by  Ernst  and 
Ernst  of  the  1966  CDGM  Head  Start  Program 
Is  being  evaluated  as  a  basis  for  final  audit 
by  OEO  staff. 

4.  EOC  (San  Francisco's  Community  Ac- 
tion Agency) — The  repKJrt  was  completed. 
The  response  of  the  grantee  is  now  being 
evaluated. 

5.  Your  requests  relating  to  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  programs  of  ABCD  In 
Boston,  and  Newark,  New  Jersey,  the  Rhode 
Island  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Cleve- 
l.-ind  Action  for  Youth,  and  the  Cleveland 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  I  have  referred 
to  Jack  Howard  who  will  respond  to  your 
inquiry. 

6.  The  audits  of  Camp  Atterbury  and 
Camp  Breckenrldge  Job  Corps  Centers  are 
now  in  process.  When  they  are  completed, 
the  Contracting  Officer  will  make  his  de- 
cisions and  a  close-out  voucher  will  be  sub- 
mitted. 

7.  The  audits  of  the  Suncoast  Progress 
(Florida)  are  being  wound  up.  Information 
disclosed  by  the  auditors  has  already  resulted 
m  the  conviction  of  one  individual  for  the 
misappropriation  of  funds. 

8.  Mingo  County  (West  Virginia) — An 
audit  is  underway. 

I  stand  ready,  of  course,  to  answer  any 
specific  question  you  may  have  with  resp>ect 
to  any  grant  or  contract  made  by  this  agency. 
I  am  also  prepared  to  provide  you  with  the 
final  determination  of  the  audit  process  as 
each  is  completed. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  an  arm  of 
the  Congress,  has  automatic  access  to  the 
reports  of  our  audits  and  continuously 
scrutinizes  our  auditing  process.  If  you  have 
genuine  doubts  as  to  how  this  agency  is 
handling  the  audits  of  Its  programs,  you 
might  want  to  request  GAO  for  an  evalua- 
tion of  our  efforts  either  generally  or  with 
respect  to  particular  matters.  People  at  the 
GAO  are  experienced  and  competent  to  carry 
out  such  work.  Their  experience  and  ob- 
jectivity would  preclude  the  misinterpreta- 
tion and  confusion  that  might  result  from 
superficial  scrutiny  by  inexperienced  per- 
sonnel of  material  in  audit  reports  generally. 
As  for  the  reports  of  our  Office  of  Inspection. 
t.'iey  are  not  and  never  have  been  public  In- 
formation These  reports  are  prepared  for 
investigatory  purpKjses  and  for  law  enforce- 
ment. They  are  Internal  conamunications 
directed  to  me  as  Director  of  this  agency. 
most  frequently  at  my  specific  request,  giv- 
ing advisory  Interpretations  of  specific  fact 
situations.  They  almost  Invariably  contain 
Information  given  In  confidence  and  material 
which  If  publicly  disclosed  would  constitute 
an  Invasion  of  personal  privacy.  By  their 
very  nature,  they  must  be  protected  for 
public  disclosure  if  they  are  to  serve  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  Intended. 

Your  vigilant  concern  for  the  problems 
local  anti-poverty  programs  have  met  In  the 
p.ast  Is  well  known  to  all  of  us.  I  believe 
that  most  of  these  problems,  now  more  than 
a  year  behind  us,  have  been  resolved.  I  sin- 
cerely trust  that  as  our  new  legislation  goes 
forward  you  will  be  as  vigilant  In  maintain- 
ing the  OEO  programs  which  have  proven  so 
vital  to  the  continued  progress  of  America's 
poor. 

Sincerely, 

Sargent  SHRrvER. 

Director 

April  17.  1967. 
Mr.  R.  Sargent  Shriver. 
Di-ector.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Shriver:  Thank  you  for  yotir  let- 
ter of  April  14.  1967.  I  was  pleased  to  note 
the  communication  did  not  reflect  the  hos- 
tility which  was  conveyed  by  Saturday  morn- 
ing's Washington  Port's  account  of  It.  I  read 
the  Post's  article  first. 

As  the  time  for  the  House  Education  and 
Labor   Committee's   bearings    on    the   anti- 


poverty  program  rapidly  approaches,  1  am 
most  anxious  to  see  that  valid,  objective 
data  bearing  upon  the  progress,  or  lack  of  it, 
of  War  on  Poverty  programs  is  presented 
proi>er!y  to  the  Committee.  Perhaps  you  will 
recall  that  a  substantial  part  of  the  testi- 
mony at  last  year's  hearings  on  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  was  provided  by  representa- 
tives of  Federal  agencies.  My  efforts  to  have 
sixty-seven  witnesses  called  were  ignored.  It 
was  my  feeling  that  these  individuals,  a  cross 
section  of  proponents  and  dissidents  and  all 
knowledgeable  regarding  specific  aspects  of 
the  War  on  Poverty,  could  have  furnished 
Information  of  value  for  the  legislative  delib- 
erations of  the  Committee. 

Misappropriation  and  diversion  of  anti- 
poverty  funds  are  of  vital  concern  to  the 
Congress  and  the  taxpayers.  We  in  the  Con- 
gress have  been  rather  patient,  I  think,  wait- 
ing for  reliable  reports  of  fiscal  scandals  that 
broke  In  the  news  media  eighteen  months 
ago.  If  dispositloii  of  the  audits  I  requested 
on  March  2nd  isn't  available  for  this  year's 
he.\rmgs,  when  will  it  be?  Why  is  it  that  the 
Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New  York  can 
release  his  report  on  the  Haryou  situation 
and  the  Congress  must  remain  in  the  dark 
concerning  OEO's  findings  In  this  matter. 

At  last  years  hearings  you  will  recall  a 
discussion  of  the  Los  Angeles  Community 
Action  Agency's  audit  by  the  OEO.  At  that 
time  the  Chairman  ordered  this  report  be 
placed  In  the  record  and  it  was  not  done. 
Now,  one  year  later,  you  tell  me  no  final  de- 
terminations have  been  made.  Are  there  no 
administrative  devices  to  expedite  these  im- 
portant matters? 

Your  reasons  for  denying  Congressional  ex- 
aminations of  OEO  audit  reports  and  reports 
of  your  Office  of  Inspection  appear  to  be  sub- 
stantial; however.  I'm  not  convinced  the 
reasons  take  precedence  over  the  need  for 
the  Congress  to  know  their  contents. 

Why  was  OEO's  audit  report  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's Community  Action  Agency  released 
to  the  press  in  December.  1966.  and  what 
basis  did  your  Regional  Director  have  for 
stating  the  audit  report  was  a  public  docu- 
ment open  to  inspection  by  anyone?  It  seems 
to  me  there  may  have  been  a  compelling 
reason  to  release  the  San  Francisco  report. 
if  your  attitude  regarding  audit  reports  was 
the  same  then  as  It  is  now. 

You  suggest  I  might  want  to  request  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  evaluate  the 
handling  of  OEO  audits.  I  reject  this  sugges- 
tion since  It  would  constitute  duplication 
of  the  process  that  your  auditors  have  per- 
formed. At  this  point  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
your  auditing  procedures.  It  is  the  findings 
of  the  audits  that  would  be  of  interest  to 
the  Congress,  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  and  the  general  public. 

I  would  take  exception  to  your  feeling 
that  "misinterpretation  and  confusion  might 
result  from  superficial  scrutiny  by  Inexperi- 
enced personnel  of  material  in  audit  reports 
generally"  by  Congressional  staff  investiga- 
tors. I  can  assure  you  that  the  minority  In- 
vestigators of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  are  experienced,  competent  and 
thorough  and  would  be  capable  of  a  com- 
pletely objective  review  of  your  agency's 
records. 

What  did  you  mean  when  you  said  on  the 
March  26th.  nationally  televised,  "Meet  the 
Press"  progrram  when  you  stated,  "We  would 
welcome,  as  I've  said  many  times,  a  close 
scrutiny  of  all  part*  of  the  War  against  Pov- 
erty?" It  is  my  view  that  any  close  scrutiny 
of  the  War  on  Poverty  must  Include  an  ex- 
amination of  the  OEO  Headquarters'  opera- 
tions, the  very  heart  of  the  problems  that 
plague  anti-poverty  efforts. 

Naturally.  I  would  prefer  that  any  investi- 
gation of  OEO  Headquarters  or  examination 
of  OEO  records  be  scheduled  with  your  ap- 
proval and  cooperation.  If  at  some  future 
date  I  still  feel  the  need  of  Congress  to  be 
apprised  of  the  results  of  OEO  audits  and 
Inspection  reports.  I  intend  to  explore  the 


possibilities  of  examining  OEO  records  under 
the  provisions  of  legislation  enacted  by  the 
Congress  last  year  (Public  Law  89-487,  Public 
Information,  Availability). 

A  review  of  our  corresF)ondence  reflects 
that  it  takes  an  average  of  from  four  to  six 
weeks  to  receive  a  reply  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  I  am  still  waiting  for 
a  reply  to  my  inquiry  of  January  12,  concern- 
ing bonus  payments  for  recruitment  of  Job 
Corps  enrollees.  I  find  replies  to  responsible 
Inquiries  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity are  delayed  for  a  longer  period  than 
in  any  other  government  agency.  When  irate 
taxpayers  and  responsible  representatives  of 
the  news  media  request  information  from 
me  concerning  antlpoverty  programs,  I  do 
not  expect  they  should  be  kepi  waiting  for 
periods  of  months  for  answers  to  their  In- 
quiries. Any  steps  you  can  take  to  expedite 
responses  will  be  greatly  appreciated.  I  might 
add  this  view  Is  shared  by  a  large  niunber  of 
my  colleagues. 

Your  Invitation  to  my  staff  to  review  eval- 
uation reports  of  OEO  programs  at  your  li- 
brary is  appreciated.  I  would  appreciate  It  if 
you  win  forward  the  following  reports  to  me 
so  that  I  might  look  them  over  In  my  office 
prior  to   this   year's   anti-poverty  hearings: 

Two  reports  prepared  by  the  Louis  Harris 
Associates  concerning  surveys  of  Job  Corps 
graduates  and  dropouts. 

The  evaluation  report  of  neighborhood 
centers  prepared  by  Klrschuer  Associates  of 
Albuquerque.  New  Mexico. 

Report  of  the  study  made  by  Dr.  M«t 
Wolff.  Senior  Research  Sociologist  for  the 
Center  of  Urban  Education  at  the  University 
of  New  York  City,  on  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram. 

410-page  report  prepared  by  the  Human 
Sciences  Research,  Inc..  McLean.  Virginia,  re- 
sulting from  a  study  of  six  Indian  reserva- 
tions. 

3lQ-page  report  on  the  Jobs  for  the  poor 
In  Baltimore,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
Rochester,  prepared  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  Youth  under  con- 
tract to  OEO. 

Report  on  Camp  Atterbury  prepared  by 
Booz,  Allen  and  Hamilton.  Inc.,  in  late  1965. 

With  every  best  wish,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Albkbt  H.  Qtnx, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  proponents  of  the 
OEO  and  Its  programs  feel  about  the 
programs  as  Representative  Phil  M. 
Landrum,  one  responsible  for  the  Initial 
legislation,  when  he  said: 

I  stUl  feel  strongly  that  the  so-called 
poverty  program  is  sound  In  concept  and 
designed  to  go  after  these  problems  on  a 
long-range  basis  of  education  and  training. 
But  I  am  saddened  that  the  a<lmlnlBtratloD 
of  the  program  has  been  so  poorly  carried 
out  and  that  bo  many  bad  Judgements  have 
been  made. 

REGIONAL   OmCKS 

Since  the  decentralization  of  OEO  most 
of  the  decisions  and  policies  affecting  in- 
dividual programs  are  established  within 
the  six  regional  offices.  A  study  by  Mc- 
Kinsey  &  Co.,  Inc..  In  April  1967.  entitled 
"Strengthening  the  Organization  and 
Process  of  the  CAP  Regional  Offices," 
thoroughly  reviewed  the  operation  of 
the  regional  offices  and  contained  the 
following  major  conclusions: 

Headquarters  Imposes  an  excessive  number 
of  Information  demands  on  the  regional 
offices  *  *  *.  We  Identified  several  examples 
of  Inquiries  from  two  or  more  headquarters 
offices  about  the  same  problem  on  the  same 
day.  While  we  have  not  conducted  a  de- 
tailed •  •  •  (one)  underlying  cause:  A  lack 
of  understanding  on  the  part  of  hawlquar- 
ters  personnel  of  the  role  headquarten  Is  to 
play  in  the  management  process,  and  an  un- 
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willingness  to  function  within  the  boundaries 
of  that  role. 

The  regional  offices  frequently  receive  de- 
tailed direction  from  a  multitude  of  head- 
quarters personnel.  •  •  •  This  problem  grows 
out  of  a  lack  of  understanding  at  headquar- 
ters of  line  authority  and  of  the  functional 
and  advisory  authorities  of  the  various  staff 
units. 

Personnel  at  each  level  must  develop  and 
Instill  In  subordinates  a  greater  degree  of 
discipline  than  has  heretofore  existed  In 
CAP.  By  "organizational  discipline,"  we  mean 
the  frame  of  mind  with  which  Individuals 
carry  out  their  assigned  responsibilities 
without  dissipating  time  In  nonessential 
meetings  or  veering  off  Into  areas  of  responsi- 
bility outside  their  own. 

The  lack  of  adequate  headquarters  disci- 
pline is  a  problem  to  the  regional  offices  be- 
cause of  the  excessive  Information  requests 
that  have  been  Imposed,  the  management 
Improvement  projects  that  have  been 
launched  but  have  not  been  completed,  and 
the  needed  actions  that  were  delayed  when 
decisions  were  not  properly  coordinated  or 
when  unauthorized  persons  Intervened. 

CAP  critically  needs  to  be  able  to  apportion 
work  and  assign  responsibilities  in  a  logical 
manner  so  that  each  person  fulfills  his  re- 
sponsibilities without  drifting  into  another's 
area  of  responsibility. 

However,  CAP  has  been  hampered  by  an 
excessively  high  turnover  In  personnel  that 
has  undermined  efforts  to  develop  a  fully 
experienced  and  effective  staff.  The  magni- 
tude of  this  problem  Is  Indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing findings: 

a.  The  rate  of  turnover  among  regional 
analysts  has  been  52  percent  per  year.  The 
average  length  of  seiTlce  for  analysts  Is  only 
10.6  months. 

b.  Every  top-level  position  at  CAP  head- 
quarters and  at  OEO,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Director  of  OEO,  has  had  at  least  two 
occupants  during  the  past  2'/3  years,  some 
positions  have  had  three  or  four  occupants. 

•  •  •  Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  situ- 
ation were  Identified  through  Interviews 
and  through  questionnaires  completed  by 
regional  analysts.  Low  morale  and  generaj 
dissatisfaction  were  mentioned  frequently  In 
five  of  the  seven  regional  offices. 

Regional  analysts  are  frustrated  by  the 
confusion,  time  demands,  and  lack  of  sup- 
port under  which  they  must  work.  •  •  •  in- 
dicated substantial  frustration  due  to  the 
"confused  paperwork  maze"  in  which  they 
must  function.  •  •  •  The  average  analyst 
spends  only  2.2  days  per  month  In  the  field, 
and  some  have  never  visited  their  grantees. 

A  review  of  programs  in  the  northeast- 
em  and  southeastern  regions  conducted 
for  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment, Manpower,  and  Poverty  this 
year  contained  several  criticisms  and 
suggestions,  some  of  which  were: 

NORTHEASTEBN   REGIONAL   OFTICE 

Yet  we  are  convinced  that  the  Federal 
regional  role  needs  adjustment.  OEO,  New 
York  needs  more  emissaries  In  the  field  and 
fewer  "desk  man"  in  the  regional  office.  More 
personal  and  continuous  contact  Is  needed 
between  the  communities  and  OEO,  and  the 
point  of  contact  should  be  the  field  staff  of 
the  OEO  regional  office.  Preferably,  the  New 
Jersey,  upstate  New  York,  and  New  England 
field  teams  should  be  physically  located  In 
the  communities  they  serve.  And  should  op- 
erate as  articulate  spokesmen  of  the  Federal 
stake  Ln  community  action  programs.  With- 
out these  local  contacts,  there  is  little  ad- 
vantage in  locating  a  regional  office  on  Madi- 
son Avenue  rather  than  In  Washington  where 
the  field  services  for  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  remain. 

The  field  staff  and.  on  occasion,  the  region- 
al director  and  his  deputies  could  help  com- 
munities to  resolve  interagency  or  Interper- 
sonal squabbles.   Indeed,   they  have   played 


this  role  but   one  suspects  not  as  often  as 
needed. 

SOUTHEASTEBN      REGIONAL      OFnCE 

The  Southeastern  regional  office  has  served 
more  m  the  role  of  control  and  review  than 
in  leadership  in  program  development  and 
evaluation.  Apparently  the  resources  of  the 
regional  office  have  been  limited  to  the  ex- 
tent that  Its  efforts  have  had  to  be  directed 
more  toward  the  review  of  applications  and 
the  determination  of  compliance  than  to 
helpful  guidance  and  direction.  All  agencies 
expressed  regret  that  regional  representatives 
could  not  spend  more  time  in  their  communi- 
ties to  understand  their  programs  and  to  help 
them  In  program  evaluation. 

•  •  •  It  would  appear  that  stronger  co- 
ordination at  the  State  and  Federal  level  of 
all  related  programs  Is  mandatory.  The  State 
agency  should  be  given  more  clearly  defined 
responsibility  to  effect  such  coordination  at 
the  local  level,  particularly  where  State-con- 
trolled programs  fire  operating  in  the  local 
community. 

One  State  technical  assistant  director 
has  commented  "probably  the  most  im- 
portant difBculty  results  from  exasper- 
ating and  seemingly  arbitrary  actions  by 
national  and  regional  OEO  in  the  realm 
of  policies  and  procedures." 

PROGRAM     EVALUATION 

Another  complaint  of  various  State 
technical  assistant  directors  is  that  OEO 
policies  do  not  include  as  one  of  the  cri- 
teria for  renewing  funds  for  any  program 
any  proof  of  effectiveness  through  the 
form  of  evaluation  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  program  has  con- 
tributed to  the  ELlleviation  of  poverty  or 
Its  causes.  This  is  a  very  serious  defi- 
ciency and  can  result  in  millions  of 
dollars  of  antipoverty  funds  being  spent 
on  Ineffective  and  wasteful  programs. 

Mrs.  Shirley  Tannebaum,  director  of 
the  Frederick  County,  Md.,  Community 
Action  program,  testified  during  hearings 
before  our  committee  to  her  frustrating 
experiences  with  regional  OEO: 

Upon  presenting  this  program  package  to 
OEO,  we  began  a  long  series  of  negotiations 
which  If  it  were  not  so  serious  could  be  called 
a  comedy  of  errors.  The  day  after  presenting 
our  proposals  to  regional  office,  the  program 
Euaalyst  for  my  county  resigned. 

Since  then  I  have  had  six  program  analysts. 
Every  time  I  have  had  ^o  go  through  these 
programs  again,  explaining  and  describing 
once  again.  This  particular  process  went  on 
for  about  a  year. 

Never  was  I  told  that  the  program  was  bad. 
TTie  proposals  were  not  rejected.  They  simply 
never  were  funded. 

ACTIONS    SPEAK    LOUDER    THAN    WORDS 

Probably  the  most  effective  and  efB- 
cient  administrative  effort  in  the  entire 
OEO  Is  in  the  area  of  public  relations. 
A  budget  of  $2.4  million  Is  utilized  In  a 
furious  churning  out  of  beautiful  bro- 
chures and  tons  of  press  releases  which 
tell  what  a  grand  and  glorious  Job  OEO 
is  doing  to  lift  the  poverty  stricken  up 
by  the  boot  straps.  OEO  pays  great  atten- 
tion to  the  press,  and  whenever  articles 
are  written  which  are  favorable  to  OEO 
they  are  reproduced  and  sent  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  as  well  as  countless 
others. 

Many  problems  facing  OEO  today  have 
been  created  from  overselling  a  program 
which  has  In  no  way  been  able  to  fulfill 
the  promises  made. 

OEO  public  relations  efforts  Include 
the  technique  of  swiftly  Issuing  press  re- 
leases rebutting  any  and  all  criticisms  of 


the  program,  regardless  of  the  facts.  Such 
"rebuttals"  In  the  past  have  ranged 
from  casting  aspersions  on  a  congres- 
sional report — as  In  the  press  release 
criticizing  the  minority  views  of  this 
committee  on  the  1966  amendment  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act — to  a  com- 
plete denial  of  facts  previously  estab- 
lished. Consider  the  case  of  the  Libera- 
tion Hate  School  In  Nashville,  Tenn., 
brought  to  light  in  the  testimony  of  Capt. 
John  A.  Sorace  of  the  NashvUle  Police 
Department  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  In  early  August  of  this  year. 
Captain  Sorace  testified  that  OEO  funds 
had  been  issued  to  support  a  liberation 
school  connected  with  the  North  Nash- 
ville summer  project  at  St.  Anselm's 
Episcopal  Church  in  Nashville  at  which, 
imder  the  direction  of  the  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee  afiUlated 
employments,  children  were  being  taught 
to  "hate  whltey."  After  a  denial  of  such 
support  by  Rev.  Dr.  Paschell  Davis  the 
following  day  before  the  committee.  Dr. 
Davis  sent  a  telegram  to  the  committee 
in  which  he  restated  the  case  and  ad- 
mitted that  some  expenses  of  the  school 
had  been  or  would  be  borne  by  the  metro- 
politan action  commission,  the  antipov- 
erty agency  funded  imder  the  OEO  ap- 
propriation. 

The  following  letter  published  in  sev- 
eral southeastern  newspapers  on  and 
around  August  25,  3  weeks  after  use  of 
OEO  funds  for  the  liberation  hate  school 
was  firmly  established,  contains  a  denial 
in  one  form  or  another  in  every  para- 
graph, and  leaves  one  with  the  impres- 
sion that  OEO  funds  were  not  In  any  way 
involved.  Although  the  release  is  care- 
fully worded  and  numerous  denials  as 
stated  are  correct,  the  general  denial 
that  "not  one  dime  of  Federal  funds  has 
been  used  in  the  controversial  liberation 
school"  is  contrary  to  the  established  and 
true  facts: 
[Prom  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution,  AUfe. 

25.  19671 

Pulse  or  the  Public — Prtedom  School  Not 

OEO'8 

Atlanta. — A  wire  service  story  out  of  Nash- 
vUle August  17  reported  on  some  controver- 
sial classes  at  the  liberation  school,  connected 
with  the  North  Nstshvllle  summer  project  of 
St.  Anselm's  Episcopal  Church.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  news  report  identified  these  ac- 
tivities, skits  acting  out  the  slaughter  of 
white  plantation  owners  in  the  Nat  Turner 
slave  rebellion  of  over  a  century  ago.  as  being 
paid  from  Federal  funds  provided  by  OEO. 
This  is  definitely  not  the  case,  and  we  regret 
that  some  newsmen  have  failed  to  note  the 
repeated  and  emphatic  denials  of  any  par- 
ticipation by  our  agency  in  that  project. 

Not  one  dime  of  Federal  funds  has  been 
used  In  the  controversial  liberation  school, 
and  that  fact  has  been  thoroughly  docu- 
mented and  publicly  presented  on  several 
conspicuous  occasions  during  the  past  2 
weeks.  Sargent  Shrlver,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opp>ortunlty,  stated  flatly  that 
none  of  our  funds  have  ever  been  used  In 
that  project. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Pascball  Davis,  chairman 
of  the  metropolitan  action  commission,  our 
community-action  agency  In  Nashville,  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Judldary  Cconmlttee 
that  no  Federal  exptendltures  have  ever  been 
made  In  that  project. 

Several  others  connected  with  our  agency, 
and  with  the  various  relationships  It  has  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  have  all  stated  publicly  that 
absolutely  no  OEO  funds  have  ever  been  used 
by  the  liberation  school. 
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In  spite  of  the  latest  erroneous  reports, 
sensationalizing  the  unfortunate  events  in 
NashvUle,  we  trust  that  your  readers  under- 
stand that  the  school  In  question  is  definitely 
not  supported  by  the  funds  from  OEO. 

Thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  making 
this  clarification  for  us. 

DuPrex  Jordan, 
Director    of    Public    Affairs,    Southecut 
Regional    Office,    Office    of    Economic 
Opportunity. 

We  would  suggest  to  OEO  that  if  its 
high-powered  public  relations  staff  were 
put  to  work  straightening  out  the  admin- 
istrative confusions  in  the  poverty  pro- 
grams, the  time,  money,  and  energy 
would  be  better  spent. 

LOBBTINO 

A  serious  matter  of  congressional  lob- 
bying was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Minority  Leader  Gerald  R.  Ford  by 
Mayor  Wallace  Johnson  of  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  and  later  substantiated  by  other 
mayors.  Following  is  Mayor  Johnson's 
letter: 

CiTT  or  Berkzlet,  Calit., 

October  3, 1967. 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Reprisentativb  Pord:  Today,  long 
distance  collect  from  Washington,  an  assist- 
ant of  Sargent  Shrlver,  Lewis  Rltter.  tele- 
phoned me  to  secure  my  commendation  of  the 
OEO  program.  He  went  on  to  explain  that, 
with  the  approval  of  Mayor  Neal  8.  Blalsdell, 
of  Honolulu,  he  was  calling  the  Republican 
mayors  of  this  country  to  solicit  their  sup- 
port of  OEO.  If  I  were  favorably  disposed  to 
append  my  name  to  a  petition  or  statement 
In  support  of  OEO,  Mr.  Rltter  explained,  he 
would  send  me  a  copy  of  the  text  of  such  a 
statement. 

I  asked  him  what  was  the  general  content 
of  the  statement.  He  responded  that  it  in- 
cluded the  thought  that  the  OEO  program 
In  the  local  oommunitles  w&a  working  well 
and  effectively,  and  that  furthermore  I.  as  a 
Republican  mayor,  endorsed  It.  I  promptly 
advised  this  man  that  I  was  not  enthusiastic 
about  the  OEO  program,  and  could  see  no 
evidence  that  it  was  attaining  Its  objectives. 

My  purpose  in  writing  to  you  is  to  tell  you 
that  as  a  citizen,  a  public  servant,  and  a  fel- 
low Republican,  I  resent  Sargent  Shrlver  and 
his  aides  using  public  funds  tind  faculties  to. 
In  effect,  lobby  among  local  Republican  offi- 
cials In  an  effort  to  put  pressure  on  Gerald 
Pord  and  Everett  Dlrksen.  Mr.  Rltter  quite 
candidly  stated  that  the  purpose  of  his  en- 
deavor was  to  prepare  a  message  endorsed  by 
a  large  number  of  RepubUcan  mayors,  and 
then  to  confront  you  with  It. 

I  have  written  a  book  on  politics,  "Respon- 
sible Individualism."  which  wUl  be  published 
later  this  month  by  Devin-Adalr.  A  chapter  of 
this  book,  "Bureaucracy — the  4th  Arm  of 
Government,"  describes  the  growing  power 
of  nonelected  officials  and  the  Importance  of 
keeping  the  power  and  prerogatives  of  admin- 
istrative staff  In  their  proper  subordinate 
role.  Here  is  a  flagrant  example  of  staff  lobby- 
ing against  legislators.  You  can  count  on  my 
full  cooperation  to  help  correct  this  abuse. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wallace  Johnson,  Mayor. 

The  efforts  of  Mr.  Ritter  did  result  in 
a  telegram  signed  by  22  Republican 
mayors  being  sent  to  Minority  Leaders 
Everett  Dirksen  and  Gerald  Ford  urg- 
ing the  minority  leaders  "to  encourage 
Members  of  Congress  to  support  the  OEO 
budget  so  that  these  dynamic  and  imagi- 
native programs  may  be  carried  on  in  a 
successful  manner." 

Congressman  Goodell  responded  with 


the  following  release  reminding  OEO  of 
the  criminal  lobbying  law : 

Congressman  Charles  E.  Goodell,  a  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Hoiise  committee  writing 
poverty  legislation  and  a  member  of  the 
House  RepubUcan  leadership,  today  charged 
OEO  with  violation  of  Federal  criminal  law 
prohibiting  Government  employees  from 
lobbying  Congress  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 
The  charge  leveled  by  Congressman  GoodeU 
Involved  solicitation  by  OEO  employees  of 
favorable  comments  from  RepubUcan  mayors 
with  reference  to  the  war  on  poverty. 

"Information  has  come  to  me  from  several 
Republican  mayors  that  they  resented  pres- 
sure from  OEO  officials  to  whom  they  must 
apply  for  funds,"  Congressman  GoodeU  as- 
serted "AU  mayors  of  major  cities  in  this 
country  face  fiscal  problems  and  they  want 
as  much  Federal  money  to  come  to  their 
cities  as  Is  possible,  however  poorly  written 
and  poorly  administered  the  Federal  laws 
may  be.  They  acknowledge  that  they  do  not 
have  information  about  suggested  Improve- 
ments or  redirection  of  the  war  on  poverty. 
When  they  are  called  or  contacted  by  maU. 
the  context  Inevitably  is:  'You  want  us  to 
make  money  available  to  your  community, 
now  you  do  something  for  us.  Urge  congres- 
sional leadership  to  exf>and  the  war  on  pov- 
erty and  to  carry  It  on  in  its  present  form.' 

"This  is  a  very  serious  matter.  Letters  are 
going  out  from  OEO  every  day  and  wires  are 
burning  with  OBO  employees  urging  public 
officials,  labor  unions,  business  groups,  and 
other  organizations  to  bring  pressure  to  bear 
on  Members  of  Congress.  Unfortunately, 
these  people  being  solicited  are  getting  only 
one  side  of  the  storj-.  They  are  told:  'Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  trying  to  kill  the  poverty 
war.  If  you  want  to  save  it  and  keep  getting 
some  money  In  your  community,  go  to  work 
on  your  Congressman.'  They  are  not  told 
about  the  Opportunity  Crusade  or  other  pro- 
posals to  Improve  and  redirect  the  program." 

Congressman  Goodell  cited  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code,  section  913, 
which  provides  as  follows: 

"No  part  of  the  money  appropriated  by  any 
enactment  of  Congress  shall,  in  the  absence 
of  express  authorization  by  Congress,  be  used 
directly  or  Indirectly  to  pay  for  any  personal 
service,  advertisement,  telegram,  telephone, 
letter,  printed  or  written  matter,  or  other 
device  Intended  or  designed  to  Influence  In 
any  manner  a  Member  of  Congress,  to  favor 
or  oppose,  by  vote  or  otherwise,  any  legisla- 
tion or  appropriation  by  Congress. 

"Whoever,  being  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  violates  or  attempts  to  vio- 
late this  section,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
8500  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  1  year,  or 
both." 

Exceptions  are  provided  in  the  law  for  di- 
rect communications  between  Federal  agen- 
cies and  Members  of  Congress.  Those  excep- 
tions are  not  Involved  in  the  cases  In  ques- 
tion. Congressman  Goodell  stated. 

Congress  provided  this  safeguard  to  protect 
the  people  and  the  representatives  of  the 
jseople  from  the  overwhelming  lobbying 
pKJwer  of  Federal  employees  using  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  perpetuate  and  promote  the 
programs  understandably  supported  by  the 
people  who  administer  those  programs.  This 
is  a  particularly  dangerous  practice  when 
organizations  or  public  officials  solicited  re- 
ceive large  amounts  of  Federal  money  from 
the  very  administrators  who  are  soliciting 
them.  OEO  employees  have  been  flagrant  In 
their  abuse  of  the  Intent  of  these  criminal 
provisions.  These  abuses  must  cease  Immedi- 
ately. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  some  officials  favor 
continuation  of  the  present  war  on  poverty 
without  change.  If  so,  they  don't  need  to  be 
Influenced  or  pressured  by  OEO  to  make 
their  oplrUons  felt  In  Congress.  Congressmen 
welcome  unpressiu-ed  opinions  from  aU  citi- 


zens with  reference  to  the  legislative  prob- 
lems we  face. 

I  am  referring  the  clear  violations  that 
have  come  to  my  attention  in  this  Instance 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accoiintlng  Office  for  investigation  and 
appropriate  prosecution. 

OEO  In  conjunction  with  other  de- 
partmente  initiated  a  ooncentrated  em- 
ployment program  in  19  of  the  larger 
cities  and  two  rural  areas  throughout  the 
country  early  in  June,  but  in  their  usual 
fashion — ^wlth  all  the  administrative 
bungling,  fast  approval  of  programs 
without  thought,  without  planning,  or 
the  waste  involved.  This  crash  effort  was 
considered  by  many  merely  as  an  at- 
tempt to  keep  the  cities  "cool"  this  sum- 
mer and  was  criticized  widely : 

James  Banks,  former  UPO  director 
here  in  Washington,  said: 

The  Government's  whole  method  of  ap- 
proaching summer  Is  a  crazy,  illogical,  emo- 
tional response  to  a  problem  which  deserves 
more  serious  consideration.  There  is  scane- 
thlng  rather  immc  al  about  it.  The  Govern- 
ment's response  Is  "Let  us  keep  down  riots 
and  violence"  rather  than  let  \ia  eliminate 
the  causes  of  riots  and  violence. 

Mitchell  Svirldoff,  former  director  of 
the  New  York  City  Human  Resources  Ad- 
ministration, likewise  commented: 

In  my  opinion,  the  concentrated  employ- 
ment program  Is  one  of  the  most  promising 
manpower  efforts  ever  initiated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  I  enthusiastically  sup- 
port it.  I  also  support  summer  programs.  It's 
Just  that  I  do  not  believe  that.  In  themselves, 
summer  programs  are  enough. 

After  the  mad  rush  in  May  and  Jime 
to  get  the  program  underway,  the  EYOA 
in  Los  Angeles  received  a  1-year  alloca- 
tion to  fund  a  concentrated  employment 
program,  effective  July  1.  It  is  unbeliev- 
able that  as  of  September  14  not  one 
person  had  been  employed.  As  noted  in 
a  letter  Supervisor  Kenneth  Hahn  sent 
to  Mr.  Shriver  criticizing  the  concen- 
trated employment  program  and  the 
antipoverty  administration  in  Washing- 
ton: 

Although  the  effective  date  of  this  pro- 
gram was  July  1,  1967,  when  2.100  persons 
were  to  go  on  the  pwyroU.  m  of  this  date  not 
one  person  has  been  actually  employed. 

Mr.  Hahn  has  further  commented  the 
concentrated  emplojTnent  program  Is  "so 
snarled  in  redtape  that  It  is  hurtlng^not 
helping — existing  work  and  training  pro- 
grams in  county  government." 

Even  Zane  Meckler,  San  Francisco 
acting  regional  manager  of  ctmimunlty 
action  programs,  indicated  his  disap- 
proval of  this  type  of  administration 
when  he  said: 

The  crash  program  approach  to  several 
recent  Federal  projects  has  caught  my  office 
on  the  wrong  foot,  too.  We  are  exceedingly 
embarrassed  by  last-minute  release  of  funds, 
which  we  know  will  cause  nothing  but  havoc. 
Programs  which  allow  local  agencies  only  a 
few  weeks  or  days  to  organize  local  projects 
and  apply  for  funds  have  obvious  drawbacks. 
ttsban  blab 

Studies  and  hearings  have  been  con- 
ducted during  the  past  year  into  the 
problem  of  poverty  in  rani  America,  re- 
garding what  is  being  done  to  check  it 
and  what  needs  to  be  done.  Two  facts 
have  been  established  that  are  of  con- 
cern to  us:  One-half  of  the  Nation's  poor 
live  in  rural  America,  but  only  31  per- 
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cent  of  antipoverty  community  action 
funds  are  going  to  agencies  serving  the 
rural  poor. 

Because  the  cities  were  able  to  orga- 
nize, apply,  get  funded  and  move  quickly, 
it  is  understandable  that  a  greater  per- 
centage of  the  funds  went  to  urban  pro- 
grams in  the  beginning.  Such  is  not  the 
situation  now  as  there  are  more  than 
1,050  community  action  programs  In 
operation  and,  according  to  OEO  ofB- 
cials,  with  the  plarmed  creation  of  40  new 
agencies,  all  rural  counties  which  fall 
into  the  "concentrated  poverty"  bracket 
will  be  covered  by  a  community  action 
agency.  These  agencies  are  ready,  wilhng 
and  asking  for  funds  needed  to  assist  the 
rural  poor,  but  OEO  plans  for  fiscal  1968 
will  continue  to  give  a  disproportionately 
large  share  of  funds  to  urban  com- 
munities. 

Dr.  James  Bonnen,  an  economist  at 
Michigan  State  University,  who  recently 
spent  2  years  on  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  bluntly  explains 
the  oversight : 

An  administrator  of  national  programs  is 
under  the  gun  to  get  the  biggest  bang  for  the 
buck.  So  he  doesn't  operate  in  areas  where  he 
encounters  the  highest  cost  per  unit  of  pro- 
gram output.  In  other  words,  there  Is  a  con- 
centration of  poor  in  the  cities  while  Uie 
rural  poor  are  dotted  here  and  there  over 
thousands  of  square  miles.  It  takes  more 
money  and  effjrt  to  even  reach  them,  much 
less  help  them. 

State  OEO  directors,  community  ac- 
tion agency  directors,  and  many  groups 
concerned  with  the  rural  poor  strongly 
oppose  this  inequity  in  funding  and  so 
testified  before  our  committee  this  sum- 
mer. Mrs.  Shirley  Tannenbaum.  director 
of  the  Frederick.  Md.,  community  action 
agency,  said: 

In  the  mid-Atlantic  region  the  rural  areas 
with  smaller  and  less  skilled  staffs  must  com- 
pete with  such  cities  as  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burgh, Baltimore,  and  Washingtoa.  The 
result  is  that  there  is  not  much  left  to  be 
distributed  to  rural  community  action 
programs. 

HOW    YOr   GOING   TO    KEEP  THEM    DOWN   ON   THE 
FARM? 

Although  the  President  is  urging  an 
increase  in  Federal  aid  programs  which 
will  help  the  poor  stay  in  rural  America, 
top  thinkers  at  OEO  disagree.  According 
to  Nick  Kotz,  correspondent  for  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  Robert  A.  Levine. 
Assistant  Director  of  OEO,  "has  actively 
opposed  programs  to  establish  housing, 
job  training  and  economic  development 
designed  to  help  the  hard-core  rural 
poor  stay  where  they  are.  He  believes 
these  programis  are  doomed  to  failui'e 
and  that  migration  to  the  city  is  inevit- 
able." Mr.  Kotz  claims  the  Minneapolis 
Tribime  has  obtained  a  series  of  confi- 
dential government  memorandums 
which  reveal  a  fimdamental  disagree- 
ment in  the  Government  over  what  to 
do  about  rural  poverty. 

Thomas  Karter,  who  resigned  as  Di- 
rector of  OEO's  migrant  and  seasonal 
farmworkers  program,  has  protested: 

Rural  programs  are  not  being  properly 
funded.  It's  not  fair  to  expect  people  to 
stay  in  rural  areas  when  money  is  not  forth- 
coming to  help  them  toward  a  better  life 
there.  The  philosophy  Levine  is  exprersing 
represents  the  actual  policy  and  progr"m' 
not  only  of  OEO  but  of  several  other  Fed- 
eral agencies. 


RESEARCH 

Under  OEO's  authority  to  conduct  or 
contract  for  reseaich  into  the  problems 
of  poverty  and  evaluation  of  its  pro- 
grams, a  total  of  $70  million  has  been 
spent.  Of  course,  research  into  all  as- 
pects 01  poverty  is  necessary,  but  so  is 
proper  administration  of  research  ef- 
forts, including  coordination  with  other 
agencies  and  organizations,  whether 
Federal,  State,  or  local,  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion, and  to  obtain  subsequent  full  utili- 
zation of  the  findings  of  such  studies. 
Otherwise,  such  funds  spent  on  research 
are    "poured  down  the  di-ain." 

Unfortunately,  OEO  has  in  the  past 
approached  research  into  poverty  as  if  no 
effort  had  ever  been  made  in  this  field. 
We  are  told  that  prior  to  1964,  when 
OEO  was  legislated,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  'Welfare  had  con- 
tracted for  or  conducted  approximately 
300  studies  mto  the  problems  of  poverty. 
In  response  to  an  inquiry  from  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Techni- 
cal Programs  of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  in  connection  with 
their  study  on  'The  Use  of  Social  Re- 
search in  Federal  Domestic  Programs," 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Kershaw,  former  Director 
of  OEO  Research,  commented  regarding 
coordination : 

There  was  never  any  organized  system  for 
doing  this  and  perhaps  the  agencies  ought 
to  have  some  Idnd  of  regularized  exchange 
developed  between  them. 

During  "markup"  of  the  poverty  bill 
last  week,  Congressman  John  Dent  made 
refei'ence  to  an  OEO  contract  with 
Princeton  University  for  an  evaluation 
of  technical  and  training  schools  in  six 
States.  He  also  noted  that  he  had  been 
advised  by  a  representative  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Public  Informa- 
tion that  this  information  is  available 
and  "they  can  get  it  for  a  5  cent  stamp 
if  they  wrote  for  it." 

A  large  percentage  of  research  funds 
are  spent  evaluating  the  anti-poverty 
programs'  administration  by  OEO  or 
other  agencies  under  authority  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Since  OEO 
is  able  to  provide  realistic  evaluation  of 
its  own  programs,  such  contracting  with 
private  scholars  in  desirable:  however, 
those  knowledgeable  with  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  Research  Division  of  OEO 
are  highly  critical  of  the  effect  these 
evaluations  and  other  research  studies 
have  on  policies  and  decisionmaking.  Dr. 
Oscar  A.  Omati  of  New  York  University 
contends : 

Too  few  of  the  senior  administrators  are 
familiar  with  them;  there  is  little  systematic 
analysis  of  the  reports  and  no  routlnlzed 
way  for  the  findings  to  be  distributed  either 
to  the  Community  Action  agencies  that  ad- 
minister the  programs  or  to  the  regional  of- 
fices of  OEO  that  increasingly  pass  on  fund 
applications. 

SECRECY    AS    A    POLICY 

Also  of  concern  to  us  is  the  policy  of 
OEO  to  write  into  some  research  con- 
tracts language  which  forbids  the  con- 
tractor to  ""publish,  permit  to  be  pub- 
lished, or  distribute  for  public  consump- 
tion, any  information  concerning  the 
objectives,  results,  or  conclusions  with- 
out the  prior  written  consent  of  the  con- 
tracting officer."  This  restriction  has 
appUed  to  88  OEO  grants  totaling  over 
$12  million  during  fiscal  1965  and  1966. 


Dr.  Sar  A.  Levitan,  George  Washing- 
ton University,  also  concerned  over  this 
practice,  has  said : 

An  increasingly  dangerous  practice  Is  Gov- 
ernment contracting  with  private  consult- 
ing firms  a.id  academic  institutions  for  sur- 
vey and  evaluation  of  public  programs.  The 
products  of  the  outside  experts  become  the 
property  of  the  contracting  agency  and  are 
not  frequently  published. 

Thus  far,  the  product  of  the  OEO  research 
staff  remains  largely  In  the  files  of  the  '"Pov- 
erty House".  •  •  •  All  that  we  know  about 
this  significant  work  Is  based  on  sketchy 
newspaper  reports  or  the  result  of  some 
"leaks,"  Inadvertent  or  perhaps  contrived.  It 
is  very  doubtful  that  the  product  of  OEO 
research  and  conclusions  will  ever  become 
public  property,  unless  the  recommendations 
are  adopted  as  official  Government  policy — 
an  unlikely  event.  Neither  Congress  nor  the 
public,  therefore,  may  ever  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  assess  knowledgeably  the  merits  of 
the  profKJsed  multlbllllon-dollar  programs. 

There  Is,  however,  an  urgent  need  in  a  free 
society  for  the  public  and  Congress  to  be 
better  informed  than  they  are  about  the 
operations  of  publicly  funded  programs.  At 
the  very  minimum,  the  public  is  entitled  to 
frank  discussion  and  Interpretations  of  pro- 
gram operations  prepared  by  detached  experts 
without  vested  interests. 

The  product  of  the  research  must  be  freely 
available,  and  the  researcher  must  be  in- 
dependent of  thought  controls. 

Congressmen  Quie  and  GKjodell,  as 
well  as  countless  others  interested  in  the 
war  on  poverty,  have  experienced  great 
diflBculty  in  the  past  in  obtaining  copies 
of  research  and  evaluation  reports.  Con- 
gressman Henry  Reuss,  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  making  the  above  study, 
urged  the  OEO  to  change  their  ""secrecy 
policies"  after  which  he  was  assured  new 
policies  would  be  forthcoming  soon.  Fol- 
lowing a  couple  of  months  of  silence  and 
no  change  in  policies  by  OEO  ofScials. 
Congressman  Reuss  made  a  public  re- 
lease criticizing  OEO's  release  of  infor- 
mation policies: 

Unless  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
changes  its  information  policy,  the  public 
will  believe  that  OEO  permits  its  contractors 
to  release  only  those  facts  it  wants  the  public 
to  know. 

My  subcommittee  was  told  that  the  OEO 
policy  of  restricting  the  release  of  contract 
research  findings  would  be  changed  in  the 
middle  of  November,  but  it  is  the  third  week 
of  January  and  nothing  has  yet  been  done 
Until  these  restrictions  are  lifted,  Congress 
will  believe  that  OEO  is  playing  politics  with 
its  research  funds,  rather  than  conducting  a 
dispassionate  research  for  the  truth,  letting 
the  facts  fall  as  they  may. 

The  war  on  poverty  has  enough  trouble 
from  its  enemies.  It  should  not  get  into 
trouble  with  its  friends  over  this  issue. 

OEO  policy  of  prohibiting  the  release 
of  certain  research  results  came  to  my 
attention  in  an  inquiry  Into  federally 
financed  social  research  conducted  by  the 
Research  and  Technical  Programs  Subcom- 
mittee, •   •   • 

r.  trNPOPtrLARiTT  polls 

The  responses  to  surveys  conducted  by 
Members  of  the  Congress  reflect  the  un- 
popularity of  the  war  on  poverty  and 
overwhelming  dissatisfaction  with  anti- 
poverty  programs.  The  following  release 
sets  out  the  results  of  19  congressional 
polls : 

QtJTE  Sats  Democratic  and  Rfpubljcan  Polls 
Reveal   Widespread   Dissatisfaction   With 
War  on  Poverty  Pkocram 
Washington,    DC. — Minnesota    Congress- 
man Albert  H.  Qule  said  today   (Friday)    19 
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recent  polls  by  Members  of  Congress  reflect 
widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the  adminis- 
tration's war  on  poverty  program.  Repre- 
sentative Quie,  Republican  of  Minnesota, 
pointed  out  that  the  four  Democratic  polls 
were  as  negative  as  the  15  Republican  polls. 

He  said  the  polls,  placed  in  the  Gongres- 
Blonal  Record  between  January  10  and  July 
10.  included  every  poll  that  contained  a  ques- 
tion about  the  war  on  poverty.  '"This,  I  be- 
lieve, is  a  fair  sample  of  what  the  American 
people  think,"  he  said. 

Qule  cited  the  question  from  Representa- 
tive O.  C.  Fisher,  Democrat  of  Texas:  "Do  you 
feel  the  war  on  poverty  has  been  worth  the 
money?"  The  "Yes"  answers  totaled  only  6 
percent  while  87.5  percent  answered  "No" 
The  poll  of  another  Democrat,  Representa- 
tive Charles  E.  Bennett,  of  Florida,  gave  the 
war  on  poverty  program  only  a  12-percent 
affirmative  vote  and  an  85-percent  negative 
rating. 

Representative  Quie  said  Representative 
Jerome  L.  Waldle,  Democrat  of  California, 
asked:  "Should  we  transfer  proven  programs 
from  the  Office  of  Biconomic  Opportunity  to 
regular  Federal  agencies;  e.g..  Operation 
Headstart  to  HEW,  not  thereby  reducing  ex- 
penditures, but  perhaps  increasing  effici- 
ency?" The  answers  were  79  percent  "Yes" 
and  only  9  percent  "No." 

Quie  "said  this  only  confirms  what  spon- 
sors of  the  Opportunity  Crusade  have  been 
saying  all  along,  that  to  be  truly  effective, 
programs  such  as  Headstart  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  HEW. 

He  also  said  the  poll  results  Illustrate  that 
the  antipoverty  program  must  be  revamped 
and  redirected  along  the  lines  proposed  in 
the  Republican  alternative,  the  Opportunity 
Crusade.  The  Opportunity  Crusade,  he  said. 
Is  gaining  more  and  more  support  from  Dem- 
ocrats. 


Questions  and  Answers  From  the  19  Polls 
Representative  Charlotte  T.  Reid.  Republi- 
can of  Illinois:  "Do  you  think  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  war  on  poverty  programs  have  been 
effective?"  Yes.  10  percent;  no.  84  percent;  no 
answer.  6  percent. 
Representative  Delbert  L.  Latta,  Republi- 


can of  Ohio :  "Do  you  believe  the  administra- 
tion's poverty  program  Is  making  progress 
toward  the  elimination  of  poverty?"  Yes,  11 
percent;  no,  89  percent. 

Representative  Edward  Hutchinson,  Re- 
publican of  Michigan:  "The  various  war  on 
poverty  programs  have  been  In  effect  for 
nearly  2  years.  Thus  far,  do  you  think  they 
have  been  successful  In  moving  toward  the 
ultimate  goal  of  improving  the  lot  of  the 
poor?"  Yes,  11.73  percent:  no.  82.40  percent; 
no  answer,  5.87  percent. 

Representative  Henry  P.  Smith,  Republican 
of  New  York:  "On  balance,  do  you  believe  the 
administration's  war  on  poverty  has  been 
successful?"  Yes,  12.4  percent;  no,  79.9  per- 
cent; no  opinion,  7.7  percent. 

Representative  Railsback,  Republican  of 
Illinois:  "Do  you  think  the  war  on  poverty 
has  been  (ai  very  successful,  2  percent;  (b) 
slightly  successful,  31.5  percent;  (O  unsuc- 
cessful. &4. 5  percent;  (di  no  answer,  2  percent 

Representative  Dave  Martin.  Republican  of 
Nebraska:  "We  are  spending  this  year  $1,500 
million  on  the  war  on  poverty.  Do  you  feel 
this  program  has  been  successful?"'  Yes,  4.8 
percent:  no,  84  percent;  undecided,  11.2  per- 
cent. 

Representative  John  M.  Ashbrook,  Republi- 
can of  Ohio:  "Do  you  believe  the  $2  bUUon 
war  on  poverty  hiis  been  succssful?"  Yes,  7 
percent;  no,  89  percent. 

Representative  O.  C.  Fisher.  Democrat  of 
Texas:  "Do  you  feel  the  war  on  poverty  has 
been  worth  the  money?"  Yes.  6  percent;  no. 
87.5  percent. 

Representative  John  J.  Duncan.  Republi- 
can of  Tennessee:  "Do  you  think  we  should 
continue  our  spending  on  the  war  on 
poverty?"  Y'es,  25  percent;  no,  69  percent:  no 
opinion.  6  percent. 

Representative  Dan  Kuykendall.  Republi- 
can of  Tennessee:  "Do  you  think  the  war  on 
poverty  has  been  worth  the  cost?"  Yes.  5.7 
percent;  no,  94.3  percent. 

Representative  William  L.  Scott,  Republi- 
can of  Virginia:  "Should  Government  spend- 
ing be  cut?  If  so,  what  areas?  Poverty  pro- 
grams?" Yes.  80  percent;  no.  20  percent. 

Representative  Charles  E.  Bennett,  Demo- 
crat of  Florida:   "Should  your  Congressman 


vote  to  continue  the  pKiverty  program  under 
present  circumstances?"  Tea,  12  percent;  no 
85  percent. 

Representative  WUliam  L.  Hungate,  Demo- 
crat of  Missouri;  "Do  you  think  the  jxDverty 
program  is  worthy  of  being  continued?"  Yee, 
20  percent:  no,  75  percent;  no  opinion,  6 
percent. 

Representative  Samuel  L,  Devlne,  Repub- 
lican of  Ohio:  "Do  you  favor  continuation  of 
Great  Society  war  on  poverty?"  Yes,  18  per- 
cent; no,  80  percent;  no  opinion,  2  percent. 

Representative  Charles  E.  Chamberlain. 
Republican  of  Michigan:  '"How  do  you  rate 
the  war  on  poverty  as  a  whole?"  Good,  6  per- 
cent; fair,  19  percent;  poor,  63  percent;  blanli, 
13  percent. 

Representative  Jerome  L.  Waldle,  Democrat 
of  California:  "This  year's  budget  proposes 
to  spend  tl.9  billion  on  this  program  (pov- 
erty), about  the  cost  of  3  weeks  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Do  you  believe  (oi  We  should 
abolish  the  entire  war  on  poverty"  yes,  36 
percent;  no,  56  percent;  undecided,  8  percent; 
ibi  "We  should  transfer  proven  proerams 
from  the  Office  of  Econcwalc  Opportunity  to 
regular  Federal  agencies,  e.g..  Operation 
Headstart  to  HEW,  not  thereby  reducing  ex- 
penditures, but  perhaps  increasing  effi- 
ciency?" Yes,  79  percent;  no,  9  percent;  un- 
decided. :2  percent:  (C)  "Do  you  believe  we 
should  materially  reduce  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty program?"  Yes.  49  percent;  no,  41  per- 
cent; undecided,  10  percent. 

Representative  Tim  Carter.  Republican  of 
Kentucky:  (Should  we)  "Continue  the  war 
on  poverty,  especially  the  Happy  Pappy" 
program?""  Yes.  36.8  percent:  no.  53.7  percent; 
undecided.  9.3  percent;  "Keep  VISTA  and 
Appalachian  volunteers?"  Yes.  30.6  percent; 
no.  52.4  percent;  undecided,  16.9  percent. 

Representative  Donald  Rumsfeld.  Repub- 
lican of  Illinois:  "'Do  you  favor  an  expansion 
of  the  Headstart  program?"  Tes.  50  percent: 
no,  38  percent;  no  answer.  12  percent. 

Representative  George  Bush,  Republican  of 
Texas:  "What  should  we  do  about  the  war 
on  poverty?"  (o)  Increase  expenditures.  3  per- 
cent; (b)  Reorganize  program  to  make  It 
more  responsive  to  local  needs,  52  percent; 
(c)  Eliminate  program,  45  percent. 


A  SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAMS,  AUTHORIZATIONS,  AND  PROJECTIONS  OF  TOTAL  FUNDS  GENERATED  FROM  ALL  SOURCES  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  THE  REVISED  PROPOSALS  OF 

THE  OPPORTUNITY  CRUSADE 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Proposals 


Total  funds 


OpDortunity 

crusade 
authorization 


Description 


I.  CourKil  of  Economic  Opportunity  advisers  to  the  President  (ne* 
Initiative). 


2.  Residential  vocational  training  program  (new  initlalive). 

3.  Military  career  training  program  (new  initiative) 

econdary  scho 
Youth  Corps). 


:.50 


190.00 


2.5 


190.0 


o 


(') 


4.  Secondarv  school  work-study  program  (revamped  Neighborhood  133.30 

Con 


5   In-school  counselor  program  (new  initiative). 


1,165.00 


100.0 


20.0 


Create  in  the  Executive  Office ot  the  Prcsifl.^nt.  a  councilto  assist  the  President  in  overall  coordina- 
tion of  Federal  antipoverty  programs.  THe  council  would  gather  mfoririation.  appraise  various 
antipoverty  programs,  develop  policies  oi  coordination.  maKe  repcrtt  ina  recorr-imendaticns  tp 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress 

Assist  the  States  to  plan,  develop,  and  condLCt,  at  residential  centers,  a  program  ol  basic  eouca- 
tion  vocational  training,  job  experience,  counseling,  and  placement  for  |Obs,  lor  disadvantaged 
youth  who  require  a  substantial  change  ot  environment  as  a  preconditicr  to  meaningful  training 
experience,  .  j  ,.    .i.    c 

Provide  training  and  education  m  residential  n  liitary  career  centers  administered  By  the  secre- 
tary of  Defense  fr^r  needy  youth  who  would  not  otherwise  quality  for  military  service 

Provide  work  opportunities  witn  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  lor  students  who  need  extra 
income  to  stay  in  school.  The  Secretary  ol  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will  administer  in 
conjunction  with  other  educationally  oriented  programs.  The  Federal  share  of  the  wages  paid 
would  be  75  percent)-  the  employer  $  share  is  25  pertent.  The  Federal  expenditure  (JIOO.OOO.- 
000)  would  result  m  1  additional  dollar  for  every  3  Federal  dollars  spent,  lor  a  total  ot 
i33  333,333  in  funds  generated  under  the  program.  ,.    „.  ^     . 

Provide  work  opportunities  with  private,  profitmaking  employers  through  efforts  ol  counselors 
located  in  schools  or  sdioo;  systems  who  interview,  assess  the  skills  ot  and  place  needjr  high 


scf-.ool  youth  with  willing  employers.  Federal  funds  will  pay  for  no  more  than  h^  the  salary  ot 
such  counselors-  non-Federai  funds  supply  the  balance.  Private  employers  pay  the  full  amount 
of  wages  to  such  student  emp.oyees.  WO.dOO.OOO  wiil  pav  the  salaries  ol  5,000  counsejoji  M^rnl 

ing  an  average  of  ^.000  per  year  '         ^    -     - - -■ 

2Cu  students  in  part-time  ]obs  lo( 


6.  Work-training    program    (continuation    of    the    out-ol-school 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps). 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


4a  00 


30.0 


It  we  may  assume  that  each  counselor  can  place  an  average  o- 
j  locally,  ;  OM.OOO  needy  youth  will  be  assisted.  To  compute  the 
earn'nVpower  ol''sucti  youth  is.  ol  course,  a  matter  for  speculation.  However,  it  is  not  untea»n- 
able  to  assume  that  such  students  will  work  approximately  15  hours  weekly  lor  a  period  of  at 
least  a  year  and  be  paid  a  wage  ol  J1.5C  per  hour,  II  so,  each  student  would  earn  or  the  average, 
Jl  126  per  year  The  total  impact  ol  private  dollars  then  becomes  Vi,125  OOC'  m  in  addition  to 
the  J20.00C,000  paid  to  match  the  Federal  dollars  tc  hire  such  cotinselorx.  The  Secretary  ot  H[W 

will  administer  the  program  ,  ,  ,  ..         »k_i„k 

Provide  work  opportunities  with  public  or  private  nonproht  employers  for  needy  youth  who  have 
terminated  their  formal  education.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  will  continue  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram because  of  its  manpower  thrust.  The  Federal  share  ol  the  wagespaidwould  b«  75  percent, 
the  employer's  rhare  is  25  percent  The  Federal  "f^nCiture  (pOOOOOOO)  """W  'e^" '"  } 
additional  dollar  for  every  3  f^eral  dollars  spent,  to-  a  total  of  JIO.OOO.OOO  in  non-Fedeial  funds 
generated  undrr  this  program. 
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A  SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAMS,  AUTHORIZATIONS,  AND  PROJECTIONS  OF  TOTAL  FUNDS  GENERATED  FROM  ALL  SOURCES  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  THE  REVISED  PROPOSAIS  nr 

THE  OPPORTUNITY  CRUSADE-Continued 

|ln  thousands  af  dollars) 


Proposals 


Total  funds 


Opportunity 

crusade 
auttiorization 


Description 


7.  Industry  Youth  Corps  projram  (new  Initiative). 


S.  Urban  and  rural  community  action  programs  (revamped). 


280.00 


466.25 


70.0 


380.0 


9.  State  bonus  program  in  community  action  (new  Initiative). 

10.  Vista  (revamped) 

11.  Headstartand  Early  Years  programs  (revamped) 


40.00 

26.00 

462.50 


20.0 

26.0 

375.0 


Provide  on-the-job  training  and  job  opportunities  with  private,  profitmaking  enterprises  wlllint 
to  tram  needy  youth  who  have  terminated  their  formal  education  by  reimbursing  the  emplovera 
tor  the  cash  value  o(  the  productivity  gap  between  such  youth  and  other  employees  performins 
similar  work.  (Not  to  exceed  the  equivalent  of  25  percent  of  the  wages  paid  such  youth  )  Each 
Federal  dollar  should  generate  3  private  dollars,  for  a  total  of  K1D,000,000  in  private  fundi 
resulting  from  a  J70,000.000  expenditure. 

Stimulate  the  creation  of  new  and  imaginative  programs  to  fight  poverty  through  assistance  to 
local  community  action  boards  without  earmarking  of  funds.  Continue  the  involvement  olllie 
poor  in  the  design  and  operation  of  such  pro.grams,  and  enlarge  the  role  and  responsibility  ol 
the  States  tor  review  of  programs  determination  of  statewide  needs  and  priorities  and  assist- 
ance to  local  agencies.  Versatile  funds  may  be  used  for  planning,  conduct  and  administration 
01  local  programs.  (Separate  allotments  will  be  made  within  each  State  lor  urban  and  rural 
programs,  based  upon  the  respective  numbers  of  urban  and  rural  poor  in  each.)  Technkal 
assistance  funds  will  be  provided  for  setting  up  community  action  programs  and  trainine 
personnel.  An  estimated  Id  percent  of  the  versatile  funds  ($38,000,000)  would  be  used  for 
ecnnical  assBtance,  without  any  requirement  ol  matching  funds.  The  balance  of  the  versatile 
tunas  (W42.0OO,0O0)  would  be  provided  on  an  80-20  matching  basis,  generating  J85  500  000 
in  noivFederal  funds.  Community  action  would  continue  to  be  administered  nationally  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  but  with  stringent  prohibitions  against  engaging  in  or 
assisting  political  activities,  whether  partisan  or  nonpartisan 

Enable  the  States  to  work  in  partnership  with  the  Federal  Government  to  develop  community  action 
programs  locally.  Federal  dollars  must  be  matched  by  State  contribution,  and  may  be  used  lor 
btate  studies,  or  to  supplement  funding  of  local  agencies  as  appropriate 

Encourage  and  tram  volunteers  to  work  in  combating  poverty.  Federal  funds  may  be  used  to 
recruit,  select,  train,  refer,  and  maintain  volunteers.  Initiate  a  new  "" ' — '^ '- 
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local  assignments. 


"Hometown'   program  for 


Provide  educational  and  supportive  services  for  needy  children  with  poor  social/educational  back- 


grounds both  at  preschool  and  early  elementary  stages  of  development.  Funds  will  be  provided 
on  an  80-ZO  matching  basis  for  planning,  development,  and  conduct  of  such  programs  under 
the  administration  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  nationally  and  community 
action  agencies  locally.  States  will  be  required  to  designate  a  Headslart  agency  to  prepare  plans 
and  programs  for  Early  Years  as  well  as  Headstart  programs.  Children  who  did  not  participaU 
in  Headstart  but  whose  families  satisfy  eligibility  criteria  will  be  allowed  to  participate  in 

12.  State  bonus  grants  program  (new  initiative) 70  oo  35  n    »  "'!y,^,l7j;°K;^'"%»,^^^ 

'"■""  ■^^■"    '^'°™*?^'3"«  jo  States  willing  to  make  an  e«tra  effort  in  Headstart  and  Early  Years 

»J5_uuu,0(jo  in  Federal  assistance  for  the  SUtes  under  this  program  must  be  matched  by  State 

13.  Ruralloan  program  (continuation) ic  00  is  n    .""''''!!| '°"'- '°;^ '»'?' °' Pi^'M 

'  "••"  **-°    *PP7P';,«j  .",''* ''''^*^'°'''*  ™^''''"?'""''"*^''l'^''e<l  ""<'«' 'tie  Economic  Op^rtunity 

14.  Migrant  and  seasonal  workers  program  (continuation)  27  00  ?7  n    PrnJiH.  .i!^,.    .   f."'      '"'"•'"tome  rural  families  and  local  cooperative  associations. 

15.  SPNMI  small  business  loans  ai^  incentives  (continuationj:::::    "'  *"  ^^-  °    Stre  jfhe^m  M  S«^'„°:L-Z^"^^^  "'"'"??'"'  'f-^"!'""!  ^'^''^"'^ 

' *';"'8"'«"5'''3M  business  concerns  owned  by  individuals  who  qualify  under  poverty  standards  lor 

loans  and  guidance  and  counseling.  Costs  are  paid  by  the  Small  Business  Administration  from  a 
revolving  fund  administered  by  it.  It  is  anticipated  that  K0,0O0,0O0  will  be  committed  to  this 

16.  Automation  ol  job  opportunity  data  (new  initiative)  25  00  7S  n    ^^^lt)Z^T.^}  ^  ",?*'  '.*!*; 

J       «v    w     ludiiYB; rt.uo  25.0    The  Secretary  of  Labor  IS  directed  to  use  automated,  high-speed  data  and  communication  systems, 

in  order  to  (a)  compile,  and  make  available  information  regarding  job  opportunities  skill 
requirements  labor  supply  and  other  data,  and  (b)  establish  a  nationwide  program  in  the  U  S 
tmplovmeiit  Service  to  match  job  opportunities  with  available  and  qualified  workers  and  enable 

17.  Work  experience  program  (continuation) 7000  70  0    PrnL.!I,?J  ^.^!1       "'I' *'' i*'^?"  *'"'''''' °P«"*"8'- 

'"•'"  "'■°    P™"^*  "Of^  experience  for  adults  as  presently  authorized  under  title  V  ol  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act 

Total 3,013.50  1,386.5 

'To  be  funded  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  from  DOO  appropriations  Nnfo- th.  »«,.»»;— . .j        »      .^.■ 

vv  wi-i  auu  Note  The  foregoing  summary  excludes  estimated  administrative  cost  of  $5,500,000  tor  the  Office 

01  economic  Opportunity. 


CONCLUSION 

Despite  the  foregoing  history  of  3 
years  of  frustrations  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  we  are  convinced  that 
these  programs  could  be  shaped  to  ac- 
complish their  objectives.  All  of  our  ef- 
forts have  been  to  this  end :  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  which  offer  a  real  hope 
of  success  in  eliminating  the  causes  of 
poverty. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  these 
efforts  have  been  turned  aside  by  the 
majority  at  a  time  when  the  entire  anti- 
poverty  program  faces  the  distinct  pos- 
sibility of  defeat  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. We  made  every  effort  to  pro- 
duce a  bill  which,  with  bipartisan  sup- 
port, would  have  an  excellent  chance  to 
pass  the  House.  The  committee  bill  repre- 
sents a  total  rejection  of  that  opportu- 
nity. It  is  worse  than  present  law. 

If  this  entire  program  dies,  it  will  be 
because  those  who  profess  to  be  the 
champions  of  a  "war  on  poverty"— con- 
fronted with  the  failings  of  an  act  that 
was  hastily  and  sloppily  put  together  and 
then  mutilated  by  the  most  inept  ad- 
ministration in  the  history  of  American 
Gtovemment — would  not  give  an  inch  to 
correct  past  mistakes. 
For  our  part,  we  would  rather  see  the 


beginning  of  a  successful  attack  on  pov- 
erty in  America  than  the  end  to  the  hopes 
that  were  kindled  by  this  legislation.  It 
was  in  this  spirit  that  we  did  our  best  to 
improve  the  act  during  the  long  commit- 
tee sessions  on  this  bill.  The  effort  was 
not  productive:  the  committee  bill  is  un- 
acceptable. 

There  is  still  time  to  redirect  the  "war 
on  poverty"  in  a  manner  that  would  save 
it  from  extinction.  The  time  is  very  short, 
but  we  shall  keep  trying.  The  American 
people  will  be  the  final  Judges  in  this 
matter. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  [Mrs. 
Mink]. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  (^airman,  standing 
In  the  well  of  the  House  to  be  an  advo- 
cate, to  persuade,  to  debate  the  issue,  is 
usually  an  uplifting  experience.  Today  It 
is  my  well  of  despair. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  not  to  urge  but 
to  plead  for  your  compassion  for  the 
poor;  yet  I  know  that  they  would  not 
want  only  your  compassion  for  they 
stoop  not  at  the  comer  with  a  tin  cup  but 
stand  firm  in  the  belief  that  America 
means  more  than  Just  charity. 

Some  talk  as  though  poverty  were  Just 


a  thing  or  a  nomenclature — I  am  here  to 
remind  you  that  poverty  are  the  condi- 
tions under  which  people  live  in  Amer- 
ica— that  the  poor  are  people,  entitled  to 
your  first  and  paramount  attention,  that 
in  your  constituency  programs  have  been 
in  operation  to  help  them  nurtiu-e  and 
incubate  their  hopes  and  dreams  and  as- 
pirations for  a  brighter  future. 

Last  night  I  received  a  phone  call  from 
a  young  constituent  of  mine  working  in 
Baltimore  as  a  VISTA  volunteer.  He 
challenged  me  to  stand  in  this  well 
today  and  by  sheer  force  of  logic  per- 
suade this  House  to  see  that  we  as  a 
nation  cannot  turn  our  backs  now  on  the 
poor. 

Sometimes  the  obvious  is  not  discern- 
ible— and  neither  is  logic  persuasive — 
and  so  It  is  engulfed  by  superficial  antag- 
onisms, beleaguered  from  its  infancy 
with  loud  and  petty  attacks  which  ham- 
pered its  great  potential  for  growth  and 
development,  crippled  by  lack  of  funds, 
demoralized  by  lack  of  support,  but  de- 
spite all  this  the  record  will  Indelibly 
show  that  millions  of  our  young  children 
and  our  unemployed  citizens  have  been 
shown  that  they  can  breathe  a  little 
deeper  and  that  hope  can  become  their 
American  creeds. 


Millions  of  Americans  are  watching 
and  waiting  to  see  whether  this  Congress 
vvill  falter  or  continue  In  its  efforts 
against  the  strangulation  and  despair  of 
the  slums  and  ghettos.  It  is  a  little  be- 
wildering to  me  how  so  many  who  pro- 
fess to  be  for  the  poor  to  miake  it  in  this 
world,  are  not  so  eager  to  help  provide 
the  means  by  which  this  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

Given  the  necessity  to  save  the  tax- 
payer's dollars  and  to  balance  the  budg- 
et without  excessive  deficits,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  last  place  we  should  search 
for  cuts  is  in  a  domestic  program  for 
the  neediest  of  our  fellow  citizens  who 
face  this  world  without  any  promises 
except  hope,  and  if  this  program  is  cut 
will  be  left  shattered  and  without  faith. 
Let  us  not  tear  asunder  that  which  Is 
not  perfect,  for  no  institution  can  claim 
that  degree  of  immunity  from  human 
error. 

Your  mail  may  be  misdelivered  upon 
occasions;  but  none  would  suggest  that 
this  gravamen  warrants  a  dismantling 
of  the  post  ofBce  system.  A  spaceship 
burns  on  the  laLmching  pad  and  three 
of  our  most  gallant  astronauts  are  killed; 
yet  none  out  of  this  catastrophe  has  sug- 
gested that  the  space  program  shoiUd  be 
overhauled  and  disjointed  at  the  seams. 
Faulty  controls  in  defense  procurement 
costing  the  Government  untold  dollars; 
yet  no  one  has  suggested  that  the  De- 
fense Department  be  decentralized  and 
all  purchasing  ordered  by  General  Serv- 
ices Administration. 

Yet  with  the  poverty  program,  only  3 
years  old,  we  are  told  we  must  do  better, 
more  efiflciently.  for  more  people,  at  less 
cost  and  the  way  to  do  this  Is  by  com- 
pletely decapitating  and  dismembering 
this  fledgling  creature  whose  survival  will 
then  be  only  as  a  statutory  funnel  for 
block  grants  to  the  State  Houses. 

Tarred  and  feathered,  badly  maligned, 
humiliated  by  exclusion  from  the  recent 
pay  raise  bill,  crippled  by  lack  of  funds, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  con- 
tinues today  its  dedicated  mission  for  the 
poor.  As  my  closing  today  I  want  to  pay 
special  commendation  to  all  those  GEO 
workers,  volunteers,  and  enrollees  who 
have  continued  about  their  business 
without  any  diminished  effort  or  zeal 
throughout  all  the  recent  oratory,  con- 
fident that  this  Congress  will  keep  up  the 
momentum  which  has  been  begun  In  this 
truly  remarkable  program  of  conscience 
and  compassion  to  alleviate  the  suffering 
of  our  fellow  citizens,  and  to  enlarge  their 
vision  of  hope  for  the  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  will 
rise  informally  in  order  that  the  House 
may  receive  a  message. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  resiuned  the  chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  re- 
ceive a  message. 

A  messsige  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Oeisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Committee  will 
resume  its  sitting. 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNTTY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 
[Mrs.  Green]. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon,  Mr.  CThairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Minish]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
passage  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1967,  without  crippling 
amendments  so  that  we  may  move  ahead 
with  the  tremendous  effort  to  get  our 
impoverished  citizens  into  a  self-respect- 
ing productive  role  in  society.  Etespite  the 
carping  criticism  and  condemnation  of 
the  war  on  poverty,  it  is  evident  that 
real  progress  has  been  made  and  great 
success  lies  ahead.  Despite  some  failures 
and  shortcomings,  the  poverty  war  has 
given  unprecedented  opportunity  and 
hope  to  our  Nation's  poor.  We  dare  not 
retreat  nor  give  ground  in  this  war  for, 
as  President  Kennedy  said : 

If  a  free  society  cannot  help  the  many  who 
are  poor.  It  cannot  save  the  few  who  are 
rich. 

The  legislation  before  the  House  will 
help  us  to  meet  this  national  challenge. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  OfBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  cooperating 
private  and  public  groups  across  the 
country  are  indeed  impressive.  The  Head- 
start  program  has  already  provided  edu- 
cational and  other  benefits  to  more  than 
1.3  million  children.  Nearly  70.000  men 
and  women  have  graduated  from  Job 
Corps  centers  and  most  have  embanked 
upon  worthwhile  and  constructive  ca- 
reers. At  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  poor 
persons  have  received  guidance  in  civil 
affairs  through  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram. Thirty  thousand  talented  high 
school  students  are  now  participating  in 
the  Upward  Bound  project  which  will 
help  to  give  them  the  incentive  to  com- 
plete high  school  and  continue  on  to 
college.  Almost  1  million  boys  and  girls 
have  obtained  useful  employment  In  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  aware  that 
there  have  been  problems  or  soft  spots  In 
each  of  these  programs.  Overall,  how- 
ever, they  have  been  successful  and  offer 
much  potential  for  even  greater  success 
in  the  future. 

The  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
has  performed  its  assigned  task  with  ad- 
mirable dedication  and  thoroughness. 
The  members  have  made  an  exhaustive 
review  of  the  operations  of  the  entire 
program  in  an  effort  to  produce  a  bill 
which  will  move  the  antipoverty  effort 
forward  to  even  greater  victories.  I 
would  ask  my  colleagues  In  the  House  to 
follow  this  example.  Patience  Is  the  fore- 
most requirement.  We  cannot  expect  to 
correct  all  of  our  social  and  economic  Ills 
overnight.  We  must  learn  from  and  build 
upon  the  mistakes  of  the  i>ast — not  scut- 
tle or  destroy  a  basically  soimd  and 
hopeful  program  because  of  relatively 


minor  problems.  It  is  Inevitable  that 
such  a  complex  measure  could  not  whol- 
ly satisfy  any  of  us  who  believe  In  a 
meaningful  and  effective  antipoverty 
program.  Each  of  us  is  no  doubt  critical 
of  some  aspect  or  another  of  the  measure 
before  us,  but,  tn  my  opinion,  the  whole 
is  worthy  of  our  full  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Nation  has  made  a 
commitment  to  break  the  vicious  cycle 
leading  from  lack  of  opportunity  to 
poverty  to  deprivation  and  to  despair. 
This  is  a  difficult  task,  but  surely  is  not 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  richest, 
strongest  nation  on  earth.  Let  us  fulfill 
this  commitment  to  the  poor  and  dlsswl- 
vantaged  in  the  spirit  of  Justice  and 
compassion  that  has  marked  the  Ameri- 
can character. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roddjo]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Democratic  Party  has  earned  its  name 
as  the  party  of  action.  The  Econc«nlc  Op- 
portunity Act,  which  the  party  conceived 
and  initiated,  is  further  evidence  that  the 
party  continues  to  deserve  Its  name.  It  Is 
now  time  for  the  party  to  imlte  in  sup- 
port of  this  important  legislation  de- 
signed to  create  for  all  Americans  a  life 
of  dignity  and  prosperity. 

The  Nation  has  approved  many  pro- 
grams to  alleviate  poverty  among  us. 
Prom  the  emergency  days  of  the  1930'8  to 
the  present,  we  Democrats  have  led  in  the 
stniggle  to  provide  each  American  vdth 
the  Job  efich  American  needs.  And  the 
great  benefit  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  is  that  it  attacks  poverty  at  just 
this  point.  It  is  not  welfare  given  by  the 
fortunate  to  the  unfortimate.  It  Is  not  a 
dole,  a  handout  by  which  the  wealtl^ 
may  soothe  their  consciences.  It  Is  a 
sound  approach  based  on  the  under- 
standing that  one  of  our  basic  freedoms 
is  the  freedom  one  gains  by  reason  of 
being  productive,  and  thus,  economically 
independent.  The  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  intends  to  achieve  and  has  begim  to 
achieve  that  high  puipose. 

I  hear  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
from  other  sources  that  this  bill  is  in 
difficulty,  that  this  bill,  after  many 
months  of  hearings  In  committee,  may 
die  for  lack  of  votes  on  the  floor.  If  these 
nmiblings  are  related  to  reality,  then  the 
only  excuse  we  have  is  that  we  have 
misunderstood  the  bill  as  amended  in 
conamittee.  Arguments  against  the  com- 
mittee bill  center  on  errors  and  waste  In 
its  execution.  But  the  bill  before  us  has 
considered  past  errors  and  corrected 
them.  Perhaps  we  would  like  to  change 
the  pEist.  However,  It  is  false  logic  to 
punish  the  present  and  the  future  for 
past  error.  This  bill  is  aimed,  not  at  our 
ancestors  but  at  people  alive  now,  people 
who  live  In  conditions  we  all  abhor,  peo- 
ple who  need  the  chance  we  ocm  give 
them  through  passage  of  this  legislation. 
And  I  am  convinced  that  the  committee 
bill,  carefully  drawn  and  tightly  rea- 
soned. Is  the  best  instrument  available  to 
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assure  that  the  people  who  need  oppor-  desperate  problems  of  the  poor   with     not  a  single  Member  of  this  House  wouW 

tunity  the  most  will  receive  the  intended  sensitivity  and  responsibility.                       point  the  finger  of  guilt  at  suchiesearr! 

benefits  of  OEO  funds.  Now  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk     and  development  programs  or  the  aSi 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  bUl  about  backlash.  Mr.  Chairman.  Yesterday     ministrators   responsible  for   them  h^" 

before  us  caUs  for  a  new  emphasis  on  the  American  people  gave  us  some  evi-     cause  they  had  some  failures  amone  th^r 

opportunities  for  older  Americans,  emer-  dence  of  a  frontlash  when  they  responded     many  successes 

gency  food  and  medical  services,  and  day  to  the  needs  and  demands  of  the  poor        I  only  houe  Mr  Chairman  thot  tho, 

caxe  provisions.    The  House  Education  m    Cleveland,    Ohio:    Gary.    Ind./a^d     wiil T  Sie    im^Se   e\S^^^^^^ 

and  Labor  Committee  has  given  us  a  bill  Boston,  Mass.,  with  a  magnificent  display     charity    concern    and  conviction  forth 

reflectmg     not     only     the     Democratic  of    decency    and    comn^itment.    Urban     coS  iHS  nelt  feTdays    S^Jl 

f.YrV  '  HT''/"^"^  ^  ^'"k°,?, '''i!  ^\°  ^  Americans    selected    public    officials    of     face  uj  to  continSng  u?cripS  ani  uJ 

wef.?eLrrirandhaTset^ts  LealiJt  ''""^'^^'^   ^"^   <^.^^i^«"°"   ^^lo   were     diminished,  equally  "experimenlrJ^: 

r£ig^^^^'!^r^^^  Z'ui7.oToVZ'^^i^ZT^S?.  l^:r%Vo'S!Zt'''''-^--'''^^' 

Ingly  to  pass  this  bill  ■f°-  ^^r.  Chairman.  I  say  let  us  get  on     this  program  is  performing  miracles  of 

The  future  is  ours  if  we  shane  it  This  ^^^,  ^°^.  °^  passing  this  bill.  Let  us     human    reconstruction    and   rehabilita- 

bill  is  a  lev^?  in  the  future  "°'  '"'^"^^'^  ^°'  ^^^^  °"  ^"^  ^"  ^"  °'^  °^     "°"- 

Mrs  GREEN  of  OrSon  Mr  Chair  '"^^y^^"^^^^"^"  ^hat  can  only  be  inter-  Mr.  Cliairman.  let  us  validate  the  faith 
man  I  vfeW  ?  minutef  to  the  Stln"  ^''^^^  ^''  ^"^^''^l^'  ^"^^s  the  country  and  commitment  of  the  American  people 
SSshed  gentleman  from  New  Yo'-kr Mr'  ^'  ^  ''^^^I  ''^""^^  ^^^^  ^'^  ^'^  '^^^^  "°'  ^'  "^^^  ^^'^"^  to  the  polls  yesterday.  Let 
ScHEUER?  concerned  with  poverty-that  we  are  us  pass  tne  splendid  administration  pro- 
Mr  qpTTvnPT?  Tvyfr  n>,airmor,  f>,o  graspmg  for  icasons  not  to  do  the  job  gram  intact,  and  continue  with  unabated 
me^urf^M^^eha^^  before  u^ls^eaSv  '^''  "''S  "^  ^'  ''°"'-  momentmn  and  forward  thrust,  with  in- 
nnf  «n  nn»r.H.,to^i  r,!  J;  y^^  I  would  point  out  that  In  the  ycars  creased  experience,  sensitivity,  and 
a  clear  need  Se?  if  i^.  n^-nmuf  «  ^^^'  ^'"  ^^^'^  ^^"^  ^^^  ^°''''^  P^°^^^«^-  know-how  to  meet  and  solve  the  appS- 
?ood  faith  token  an  evidence  o?  bona  ''°"'.  ''^'  to  1967-in  those  3  years  we  ing  problem  of  poverty  amidst  plenty  in 
flHo^.ir^!:iL  K     ;»,      ^                °.L    5?  spent  somewhere  between  $4  billion  and     America. 

Problem   0?  endemfc    Si' ed'st^^^^  'M  '"""^J-  .^^    "^'f    ^"'^^^^^^    "^^«        The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 

turedDovertvTn  AmPHr^  Tfinr^hfn^rf  ^^^^^^  ^°^^^^  ^^''^^  °^  expenditures  to     tleman  has  expired, 

s  a  mTgiS^roSam  in  teS^^  persistent  and  merciless  scrutiny  in  the        Mr.     STEIGER    of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 

sourcSS^rcelyfrpeTcentofTeoLS;  ^'"'^r"..  °?    this    floor;    the   pitiless     Chairman,    I   yield    9    minutes    to    the 

Sg  in  povSty  in  fS^Un  te^  sS  h^'ph  'f  ^  °^  ^^^^'"^  has  flashed  and     gentleman    from   North   Carolina    LMr. 

u  liis   ui  puvcitj^  "^   y*^   uiiuea  states  glared  of  seemingly  on  each  and  every     GardnerI 

g?am  ifo'v  "Teirs  "^'''"^  ''  '^^'  ^"^  "^^^m^^^^^   traine'e^on  each  HeadTaS     ^Mr'^GARDNER.    Mr.     Chairman,    I 

To  talk  of  reduction  of  thP  arfniini.  l"^'  l""  ^^""^  ^"^^"^  grandpappy.                 know  of  no  one  in  this  body  today,  or 

traUon's  reque!?ed  authorizaLn T  ^.iVu^  '^"''  P'"°^  °^  ^^"  *'«  «P«"t     ^"^  "'^'^^^'  °^  °"^  Education  and  Labor 

bUl  on  to  S  is  as  bi?aJ?e  as  it  ?s  aSLrd  ^^^  t'"'*^"  '"  °"'  P"^"*=  '^°'^'-  "'^"^^     Committee,  who  is  not  deeply  concerned 

If  we  mea^to  keen  fSth  tith  thP  Ampri  '^.of^^'^ction,  space  and  agriculture  sub-     about  the  problems  of  poverty.  We  heard 

carp™  p^?  And  tSe^eHcanSen^lr;  h"*^'  P™^"-^"^^'  ^'^  programs  which  in-     the  statement  made  before   this  body 

Sing  to  its  ?odav^th  fo^eKi/in  ^^''"^^^  ^'''^  '"^"^  ^^*"  susceptible  to     that  everyone  is  concerned  about  povert/, 

thiiJ  hearts                          forebodmg  in  prumng  and  -stretchout"  treatment.  I     and  I  think  this  is  a  very  true  statement. 

T-cf   ..„r,,'rv,«>^   in-T    A. !  havc  Hot  notlced  any  overHdlng  conccm     However,  there  is  an  honest  and  basic 

niH«  .f,ffT™H   „  ?     American  commu-  on  the  part  of  Members  of  this  body  to     difference  in  how  we  should  approach 

S  fSf  fhrm  fh°:t,Iif.™  ^°.  '^T'  P'^*  ^^'  "^'^^  ^^  °'  bl^'ls^""  to  these     the  methods  and  the  effectiveness  of  t^- 

f,Sv  H^tc   Hvn  H?  /'^i^"'^^'  ^"/  "^L^-  programs.  I  have  not  noticed  any  pre-     ing  able  to  eliminate  poverty  in  America 

K'thTexpe    "on  the'Se"idL?sZl'  S^f^^  '"  '^'  f  "'*  ''  ^^'"'^"^  '^^  *^^^        ^^  ^  "^^^•^^'-  °^  the'^Comiittee  on  Ed-' 

rint^nrntfi^^f/^  fv,         President  s  anti-  House  to  engage  in  an  orgy  of  incrimina-     ucation  and  Labor,  I  had  an  opportunity 

factor  ^^rtuall?alloT?heTe^0^c?^  It":^  °'  ^^"^  f ''■'=^",^  t' '?  ^^^  ''''  ''-     ''  '''  ^"^  ''^'^^  ^^  ^'^^^  lengt^h  to  what 

SSnlUe"  lirof'wmiJgnesTo    lack'of  tSe  p"ro?rams"'''  '"'  ^'  '''"'  °"     sta'.^^'S^.'^A.'  ^TS^'^'  '^'•°'^"^^'^'" 

caoacitv  on  the  nart  nf  thP  nniiti^ai  orTn  l     P"^^^'"^-                                                staged  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 

?ivirieaders  in  thfijmm^iK  tL^  r^^^^  «  f^'vLl^"^  McNamara   recently  testi-     tunity.  telUng  us  day  after  day  of  the 

Slvln'cfs^Sm'^'h'^^?^^^  mmee^hlt- '"'  '°^"'   "^'""""^^   ^^'"-     S"Xr  "'^  ?  '^  ^^.^^^T.  ^"* 

their  hearing  aids  so  to  sneak   to  estab  during  these  very  long  weeks  of  hear- 

lish  channels  of  communicatinn  u-lth  thl  ''^"  "^^  °"®°'  large-scale  weapon-system     ["gs  we  heard  very  few  people  who  came 

poor    and  an  icomZivin^^^^^  developments,  and  even  production  programs,      before   this   committee   to   testify   as   to 

nnru'v  to  rocr^^nT.  fl!    ^  T^  ^^"'^  ^^^"  undertaken  before  we  had  clearly     the   faults   in   this   program    And   vet   I 

paclty  to  respond  to  those  grievances—  defined   what  was  wanted  or  whether  thev     knnw  thrnuoUr.,,t    Ar!,Z.tT^       -finu   jei   i 

not  necessarily  with  the  full  measure  of  would  work.                              ^"'''''  *^"^     5}"°^  IrP  mAnv  r^L  n\  "^f^'^^  "^^ 

resources  necessarv  to  mppt  thP  nrnhipm  mere  are  many  people  who  have  seen 

orZertv  aTd  ^baSi  bSht  in  aU  iS  ^"  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  1"  J^t  five  or     firsthand  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  OEO 

enoSS  but  ?o  resSnS  Sh  S.me  de  ^^^/^^^-^^  about  $4.5  billion  worth  of     and  the  OEO  employees^ 

gree  of  responsiveness  and  responsibiUtv  """tary  hardware  programs  were  aban-        I  tliink  it  is  quite  legitimate  as  we 

to  the  felt  needs  of  the  poor  doned;                                                             come  before  this  body  that  we  do  have 

In  many  hundreds  of  other  American  Ds^^o^r  ( gude  bomber  from                              n^nc ^f  f^^fl^  1°  ^}t^^JL^^^   P^°^   ^"° 

communiUes.  we  did  not  have  riots  and        °'"'"^*  abandoned $i,  ooo,  ooo,  ooo     ^9"^  ?t  the  best  method  that  we  can  pos- 

civil  disturbances.  We  did  not  have  vio-  ^""-n"}'  l^" '°  ^°^°^  '^"-                             ^  ^,'^a     !5   °  eliminate  poverty  through- 

ior,^»  ir,  tv,»  o*-«-+     T     _  J  i.  ^*'^'  abandoned 2,000  000  000     out  America. 

ence  in  the  streets.  I  am  proud  to  say  Manned  aircraft  nuclear  pro-       ■""""""• "™         ^     ^                                   rtf«rncc<.r.c   oi 

that  was  true  m  my  own  city  of  New  pulsion     program,     aban-                              .eadv   toriL     nnH  ^  «^ii        .  ^     n  ^'" 

York.  doned    .                               i  000  ooo  ooo     Tu  ^  today— and  I  will  not  dwell  on 

In  these  communities,  too,  there  was  P^e  ,jet  propeUei  mine  u;:      '       '       '           iS/^n'"?'"^-  ^  °"'^  1'^  ^°  ^^^  ''"^^^ 

one  overriding  factor  present-namely  ing  seaplane)  abandoned..        450.000,000     °VfJy    ^°°^^  an  area   that  I  am  very 

an  unexpressed  but  clearlv  sensed  feel-  ^'"^  P'"^^"  (Nuclear  ram-                             deep  y  concerned  about,  and  that  Is  the 

rn  "^n^bZ^s rjr 2  "'"■"""- -i^^^^^  , j--  -^  s  s€F»"  =°'; 

structure  was  turned  on,  was  llBtenlng  Abandoned    4.  eoo.  000. 000     ivi^  L  Jnl^l  ,^^^^^ 

Sem'ZrS'to'^o^^"?^"^"^^'  ^  '^^^  ^^^^  ^■^'•^  experimental,  innovative,     TslVtha't  "oTmuch'^f  ThL  mone^rind 

them  and  try  to  solve  the  grievous  and  sophisticated  programs,  and  I  am  sure     too  much  of  the  time  spent  by  the  Office 
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of  Economic  Opportunity  has  been  polit- 
ically motivated  and  politically  thought 
out  by  those  in  Washington.  I  can  list 
city  after  city  where  massive  voter  reg- 
istration drives  have  been  conducted  for 
some  time:  Durham,  N.C.;  Houston, 
Tex.;  Cincinnati.  Ohio;  Memphis,  Term.; 
Syracuse,  N.Y.;  Gary,  Ind.;  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
Reading,  Pa.;  and  the  list  goes  on  and 
on  and  on.  And  when  I  speak  of  voter 
registration  drives,  let  me  give  this  body 
an  example  of  what  happened  in  Dur- 
ham, N.C. 

An  antipoverty  agency  in  Durham, 
through  three  of  Its  employees,  spent 
over  3  months  copying  the  registration 
books  in  the  city  of  Durham.  They  went 
out  in  a  nonpartisan  election  and  car- 
ried people  to  the  polling  places  to  regis- 
ter. They  then  carried  them  back  on 
election  day.  and  provided  them  with 
marked  ballots  telling  them  exactly 
which  candidates  to  vote  for.  In  this  city 
election,  this  nonpartisan  election  of  the 
city  of  Durham,  N.C,  in  an  election 
that  the  mayor  won  by  a  2-to-l  majori- 
ty, these  precincts  in  which  the  OEO 
workers  were  deeply  involved  carried  for 
the  opposite  number  by  as  much  as  10 
tol. 

I  feel — and  I  have  never  had  anyone 
to  be  able  to  convince  me  otherwise — 
that  massive  voter  registration  programs 
will  in  no  way  help  the  poor  or  bring 
up  their  level  of  hving.  I  think  everyone 
in  this  House  knows  that  we  have  many 
honorable  groups  who  are  making  a 
major  effort  to  impress  on  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  that  they  have  a  right  and 
a  responsibility  to  participate  in  local 
governments,  the  Junior  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  and  many,  many  other  agen- 
cies that  spend  many  long  hours  trying 
to  get  people  to  go  out  to  register  and 
to  vote.  But  I  think  we  tread  on  very 
thin  ice,  and  we  are  setting  a  very  dan- 
gerous precedent,  when  we  have  a  Fed- 
eral agency,  sponsored  by  the  American 
taxpayers'  dollar,  out  conducting  mas- 
sive voter  registration  drives. 

In  the  city  of  Houston,  Tex.,  it  has 
been  told  that  OEO  agencies  there  have 
registered  over  50.000  voters.  And  I  would 
only  point  out  to  this  House  that  if  we 
had  another  national  election  like  1960, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  could 
veiy  easily  control  the  political  destiny 
of  America. 

This  brings  me  to  another  very  dan- 
gerous precedent  that  I  think  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportimity  and  the  war  on 
poverty  has  been  engaged  in,  and  this  is 
massive  protest  movements  and  picket- 
ing that  employees  financed  by  the 
American  taxpayer  have  been  doing  in 
far  too  many  cases.  I  have  brought  here 
today  stacks  of  material  that  came  out 
of  newspapers,  not  only  in  North  Caro- 
lina, but  throughout  every  section  of 
America,  and  I  would  only  take  a  brief 
time  to  read  you  a  few. 

This  is  from  the  Baltimore  paper,  en- 
titled "Top  U.S.  Official  Backs  VISTA 
Group  Picketing." 

It  says: 

George  Lord.  National  Field  Representative 
of  Volunteers  In  Service  to  America  said 
VISTA  workers  In  Baltimore  broke  no  rules 
In  organizing  a  picket  against  a  citizen  and 
taxpayer. 


One  of  our  own  Members  of  Congress, 
speaking  in  California,  was  heckled  and 
interrupted  numerous  times  during  a 
speech  by  OEO  employees. 

In  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  we  find  OEO  em- 
ployees staging  a  massive  downtown 
demonstration  that  disrupted  business 
and  traffic. 

We  go  back  again  to  VISTA  and  we 
find  the  regional  director,  James  Cox  in 
Austin,  Tex.,  said: 

VISTA  volunteers  here  can  participate  In 
marches  and  demonstrations  .  .  . 

We  go  back  again  to  Houston  and  find 
testimony  by  the  Houston  police  chief, 
who  testified  that  riot  attempts  by  OEO 
employees  had  been  attempted  and  set  a 
dangerous  precedent. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

The  gentleman  again  mentioned  my 
district.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
yield  if  the  gentleman  will  allow  me  to 
finish. 

Again  I  quote  from  a  letter  I  received 
on  November  3,  1967,  from  two  members 
of  the  Newark,  N.J.,  City  Coimcll.  I  am 
quoting  certain  parts  and  I  will  put  the 
entire  letter  In  the  Record. 

The  United  Community  Corporation  took 
a  public  stand  against  the  proposed  medical 
center  In  the  City  of  Newark  after  conduct- 
ing two  surveys  .  .  .  whicb  showed  th.at  the 
people  wanted  the  center. 

They  also  went  into  descriptions  of 
how  the  area  board  of  UCC  demonstrated 
in  picketing  against  a  local  grocery  store, 
and  that  because  of  this,  this  man  was 
forced  to  go  out  of  business. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

Newark  MrNiciPAL  Council. 
Newark,  N.J.,  November  3, 1967. 
Hon.  James  C.  Gardner, 
LongwoTth  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  GASDNiat;  If  what  hap- 
pened within  the  Poverty  Program  of  the 
City  of  Newark  Is  In  relation  to  political 
activities  Is  similar  In  other  cities  and  com- 
munities across  this  nation,  then  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  amendments  to  prohibit  politi- 
cal action  by  O.  E.  O.  formed  agencies  and 
its  employees  be  enacted. 

1.  Many  militant  Individuals  have  used  the 
Poverty  Program  In  the  City  of  Newark  to 
further  their  own  political  ambitions  and 
foment  unrest.  James  Kennedy  who  Is  a 
Community  Researcher  of  Area  Board  2  of 
the  tJnlted  Community  Corporation  called  a 
mass  meeting  in  front  of  the  Fourth  Pre- 
cinct Police  Headquarters  after  he  was  ad- 
vised that  such  a  meeting  could  set  ofl 
trouble  In  the  City  of  Newark.  He  disregarded 
the  advice.  The  meeting  was  held  on  July  13, 
1967  and  the  riots  ensued.  All  printed  matter 
subsequent  to  this  event  was  printed  by  his 
poverty  board.  Mr.  Kennedy's  statements 
were  on  television  and  can  be  verified 
through  C.  B.  S.,  Channel  2. 

2.  Kenneth  Gibson,  a  Vice  President  of  the 
United  Community  Corporation,  used  the 
Poverty  Program  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
political  projection  and  then  ran  for  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Newark  on  a  so-caUed  negro 
ticket  with  the  help  of  Poverty  Program 
officials. 

3.  George  C.  Richardson,  a  very  active 
Trustee  of  the  Poverty  Program,  used  the 
program  as  a  means  of  obtaining  projection 
and  ran  for  Councilman  In  the  Central  Ward 
In  the  City  of  Newark.  Mr.  Richardson  who 
opposed  the  creation  of  a  medical  center  in 
the  City  of  Newark  fought  the  City  Adminis- 


tration again  using  Poverty  Program  stall 
and  distributions.  Mr.  Richardson  is  pres- 
ently running  for  Assembly  In  the  state  of 
New  Jersey  and  Is  using  the  Poverty  staff  to 
mimeograph  bis  campaign  literature. 

4.  Earl  Harris,  a  member  of  the  Trustees 
Board  and  presently  Co-Chalrman  of  the 
Personnel  Committee  of  the  United  Com- 
munity Corporation,  ran  for  C.ouncllman  In 
the  City  of  Newark  and  used  the  Poverty 
Program  as  a  means  of  projection  and  used 
the  printing  facilities  of  Area  Board  3  to 
print  literature. 

5  William  Payne,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  the  Poverty  Program,  used  the 
program  to  gain  projection  and  ran  for  Coun- 
cilman In  the  City  of  Newark. 

6.  The  United  Community  Corporation  took 
a  public  stand  against  the  projxwed  medical 
center  in  the  City  of  Newark  after  conducting 
two  surveys  (using  the  Poverty  Program  staff) 
which  showed  that  the  people  wanted  the 
center.  They  used  the  mimeograph  equip- 
ment to  circularize  the  community  and  try 
to  incite  the  i>eople  to  protest  the  medical 
center.  When  this  failed,  they  brought  j>eo- 
ple  In  from  New  York  City  and  other  com- 
munities to  load  the  hearing  room  and  pro- 
test the  center.  On  the  attempted  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Eklucatlon.  they  used  the  mimeograph  ma- 
chine to  cause  social  unreet  In  the  City  of 
Newark. 

7.  The  U,  C.  C  voted  to  grant  amnesty  to 
all  those  arrested  during  the  riots  In  Newark. 

8.  U.  C.  C.  through  Its  Legal  Aid  Program 
supplied  lawyers  free  to  defend  the  rioters. 

9  Th;  U.  C.  C.  staS  has  Involved  Itself  in 
every  business  action  taken  by  the  Council. 
example  K-9  Corps,  rent  control. 

10.  -Area  Board  3  of  the  U.  C.  C.  Is  dominated 
by  Students  for  Democratic  Society.  They 
decided  a  local  grocery  store  merchant  was 
overcharging  his  customers  and  they  picketed 
him  out  of  business  Ironically,  at  the  same 
time  eight  negroes  lost  their  employment 
and  many  people  who  depended  upon  this 
merchant  for  credit  lost  this  source  of  help. 

11.  Area  Board  3  has  gone  out  of  Its  way 
to  provide  any  and  all  welfare  Information  to 
prospective  welfare  clients  to  aid  them  In 
getting  every  possible  dime  "due  them."  They 
encourage  welfare. 

12.  Area  Board  3  has  set  up  a  Corporative 
Food  Program  to  compete  against  the  same 
grocery  stores  In  the  neighborhood  which 
Ironically  are  now  primarily  negro  operated. 

13.  Sniall  business  administrations  under 
the  Poverty  Program  sent  individuals 
around;  to  help  the  merchants.  Instead,  they 
tried  to  organize  the  merchants  at  a  81000 
membership  charge  contrary  to  O.  E.  O.  In- 
tent. Thurmand  Smith  was  the  paid  staff 
man  Involved. 

14.  Play  Street  Program  has  been  accused 
of  sending  children  to  camps  that  have  Com- 
munist ties.  Funds  were  cut  off  by  O.  E.  O.  for 
this  aspect  of  the  Play  Street  Program  this 
summer,  apparently  for  this  reason. 

If  you  desire  any  further  Information  or 
personal  presentation,  we  wlU  be  happy  to 
appear  In  Washington. 
Cordially. 

Lex  B^nstsm, 
Councilman  South  Ward. 
Frank  Addonizio. 
Councilman  West  Ward. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  I  go  again  to  our  own 
committee  report,  prepared  by  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  Investigators,  who 
went  in,  and  on  section  5  they  said: 

Whatever  the  Intention,  the  facts  concern- 
ing the  role  of  UCC  personnel  In  pubUclzing 
and  organizing  a  "Police  Brutality  Mass 
Rally"  at  Hi  precinct  the  evening  of  July 
13th  did  significantly  contribute  to  the 
volatile  cUmate  which  prevailed. 

I  have  a  copy,  before  us  today,  of  the 
literature  that  was  passed  out  by  pwverty 
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workers,  printed  at  poverty  headquar- 
ters, which  says: 

stop  police  brutality.  Come  out  and  Join 
us  at  the  Mass  Rally  Tonlte  at  7:30  p.m.  4th 
Precinct,  Located  on  17th  Avenue  and  Liv- 
ingston Street. 

From  this  mass  rally  the  riots  in 
Newark,  N.J.,  were  sparked  and  started. 
At  the  appropriate  time  I  plan  to 
introduce  amendments  I  feel  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  if  we  are  to  remove 
poverty  workers  in  the  future  from  voter 
registration,  from  picketing,  and  pro- 
testing, areas  I  feel  they  have  absolutely 
no  business  in.  I  hope  by  doing  this  we 
will  be  able  to  help  redirect  this  program 
so  the  people  living  in  the  poverty  areas 
will  be  able  to  better  their  conditions. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARDNER.  I  yield  now  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
the  gentleman's  position  that  enlarge- 
ment of  voter  registration  among  the 
electorate  in  some  way  undermines  de- 
mocracy in  the  South? 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
position  is  clear.  I  feel  GEO,  financed  by 
the  American  taxpayer,  has  no  job  or 
responsibility  whatsoever  in  going  out 
and  registering  large  numbers  of  voters. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  In  my  portion  of  the 
South,  we  welcome  enlargement  of  the 
electorate  as  an  aid  to  democratic  proc- 
ess. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Financed  by  the 
American  taxpayer? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Meeds  1. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1966. 
we  passed,  on  the  floor  of  this  House, 
after  4  hours  of  general  debate  and 
without  amendment,  a  welfare  author- 
ization of  over  $4  bUlion.  We  did  it  be- 
cause we  recognized  that  there  are,  in 
this  Nation  of  affluence,  some  30  million 
Americans  who  need  assistance  Just  to 
sustain  themselves.  I  voted  for  it,  and 
will  doubtless  do  so  again. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  ironic 
to  me  that,  in  the  same  year,  we  passed, 
after  10  hours  of  debate  and  several 
days  of  amendments,  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Amendments  of  1966.  and  au- 
thorized somewhat  over  $1.5  billion.  I 
sat  through  the  entire  debate  and  heard 
every  argument  conceivable  against  a 
welfare  program. 

But,  the  war  on  poverty  is  not  a  wel- 
fare program. 

There  is  no  section  of  this  law  that 
simply  gives  people  money  and  asks 
nothing  in  return.  This  is  an  act  that 
says  to  people:  "Here  is  a  chance  to 
learn.  Here  is  a  chance  to  earn.  Here  is 
a  chance  to  train.  Here  is  a  chance  to 
help  yourself."  This  is  no  handout.  It  is 
an  Investment  in  human  renewal. 

And,  yet,  It  is  an  act  which  has  had 
more  abuse  heaped  on  it — has  had  more 
criticism  than  any  I  have  seen  since  I 
have  been  in  Congress.  Why? 

First,  let  me  say  that  not  all  the  crit- 
icism was  undeserved.  This  program  is 
not  perfect.  There  have  been  mistakes, 
and  there  will  be  more.  But,   therein 


lies  one  of  the  great  problems.  The 
friends  of  this  program  expect  too 
much.  The  critics  expect  too  little. 

To  expect  this  program  to  cure  all 
the  accumulated  social  ills  overnight  is 
to  expect  too  much.  Yet,  to  expect  that 
improvement  can  be  made  In  the  lives 
of  the  poor  without  reforms  that  some- 
times shake  the  establishment  Is  to  ex- 
pect too  little. 

But.  whether  we  expect  too  much  or 
too  little,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a 
tribute  to  Congress  and  to  this  Nation 
that,  in  our  affluence  we  have  directed 
our  efforts  to  a  concerted  attack  on 
poverty,  and  that  is  precisely  what  it 
is,  a  concerted  attack. 

True,  the  old-line  agencies  have  been 
combating  the  causes  for  poverty  one 
at  a  time  for  years.  Each  one  has  done 
a  relatively  good  job.  But,  the  great 
strengtli  of  this  program  comes  from  a 
final  recognition  that  there  is  not  just 
one  reason  or  two  reasons  for  poverty, 
but  many  reasons.  Under  this  act,  we  are 
attacking,  for  the  first  time,  all  of  them. 

To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  Involve 
the  persons  afflicted  with  the  multiple 
causes  of  poverty.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
community  action  programs  where  the 
local  residents  undertake  an  entire  effort 
against  what  they  believe  to  be  problems 
in  their  communities. 

JOB    CORPS 

It  is  necessary  to  have  a  Job  Corps 
where  young  people  receive  not  only  basic 
education  but  also  vocational  training, 
medical  services,  counseling,  discipline, 
and  a  chance  to  build  self-esteem.  I  never 
cease  to  be  amazed  at  the  number  of 
well-meaning  people  who  feel  you  can 
take  the  tj-pe  of  young  person  we  have 
in  Job  Corps  today  and  just  find  him  a 
job,  or  just  improve  his  education,  or 
just  provide  discipline  and  all  will  be 
well  with  him.  You  can  do  this,  they  say, 
at  half  the  cost. 

Just  doing  any  one  of  these  things 
will  help,  but  it  will  not  do  the  job  of 
reclaiming  and  redirecting  that  young 
person.  And.  that  must  be  done  if  he 
or  she  is  to  completely  break  out  of  the 
cocoon  which  is  poverty. 

HEADSTART 

Headstart  is  a  perfect  example  of  the 
total  approach  which  must  be  made.  At 
the  outset,  many  of  us  conceived  it  to 
be  an  educational  program.  It  is  that. 
But.  it  is  also  many  other  things.  It  is 
Involvement  of  parents,  medical  and 
dental  care,  a  trip  to  the  zoo,  sharing 
experiences,  meeting  other  yoimgsters, 
eating  a  wholesome  lunch,  Involvement 
of  brothers  and  sisters,  and  many  other 
things. 

Basically,  the  effect  of  the  program  is 
to  involve  people  in  solutions  to  their  own 
and  their  communities'  problems. 

MIGRANT    WORKERS 

Let  me  cite  for  you  the  efforts  of  some 
interested  citizens  in  one  of  my  own 
counties.  Skagit  County,  Wash.,  has  the 
second  largest  migrant  population  In  the 
State.  Yet,  prior  to  this  act,  there  had 
been  no  significant  effort  to  alleviate  the 
plight  of  the  migrant  workers  who  an- 
nually descended  on  the  area.  These  citi- 


zens, with  the  help  of  an  OEO-sponsored 
migrant  programs,  have  set  up  a  center 
and  are  operating  it  themselves.  It  pro- 
vides medical  and  dental  care,  and  edu- 
cation for  children  who,  without  it, 
would  be  locked  in  cars  or  watched  by 
older  brothers  and  sisters.  It  provides 
adult  basic  education  for  the  adult 
migrants. 

The  people  of  Skagit  County  had  been 
concerned  for  years,  and  had  long 
wanted  to  do  something.  This  act  made 
it  possible. 

Why  is  it  so  important  that  the  plight 
of  the  migrant  be  relieved?  Aside  from 
the  human  values  involved,  this  Nation 
has  a  stake  in  their  well-being.  Stoop 
labor  is  fast  being  replaced  by  mecha- 
nization.  What  are  we  to  do  with  a  group 
whose  average  income  is  less  than  S2.000 
per  family,  whose  children  have  less 
than  8  weeks  of  formal  schooling  per 
year,  whose  medical  and  dental  needs 
are  not  being  met?  We  can  play  ostrich, 
stick  our  heads  in  the  sand  and  forget 
it.  But  if  we  do,  we  will  regret  it. 

Alternatively,  we  can  do  as  we  are 
doing  under  OEO-sponsored  migrant 
programs  all  over  this  Nation;  we  can 
face  up  to  the  problem  and  do  something 
about  it. 

THE    COST,    THE   PROFIT 

"At  what  cost,"  we  are  asked. 

In  Oregon,  the  Valley  Migrant  League 
sponsored  welding  classes  under  title 
in-B  of  this  act.  The  total  cost  of  op- 
erating the  class  was  $1,015.  Of  the  10 
graduates  from  the  class,  six  went  to 
work  in  Portland  earning  $3.79  per 
hour.  Within  7  weeks,  these  six  men 
alone  paid  a  total  of  $1,130  in  withhold- 
ing tax  payments. 

In  Arizona  in  1966,  121  adult  migrants 
passed  high  school  equivalency  tests 
after  completing  adult  education  classes 
sponsored  under  this  act.  Latest  studies 
indicate  a  high  school  diploma  is  esti- 
mated at  $60,000  in  hfetime  Income. 
This  represents  about  $9,000  in  Federal 
tax  alone.  The  course  cost  $200  per 
person. 

Who  wants  to  play  ostrich  with  alter- 
natives like  that? 

INDIAN   CAP  PROJECTS 

While  the  plight  of  the  migrant  is  bad, 
the  poorest  Americans  are  the  first 
Americans — the  American  Indians.  Sev- 
enty percent  of  the  families  living  on  res- 
ervations are  living  in  poverty.  Seventy 
percent  of  them  are  living  In  substandard 
homes,  and  their  children  are  dropping 
out  of  school  at  rates  exceeding  twice  the 
national  average. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  this  Is 
a  good  Illustration  of  what  happens 
when  the  Federal  Government  provides 
for  people:  They  lose  their  incentive, 
drive,  and  desire  to  achieve  for  them- 
selves. I  agree.  We  have  provided  meager 
doles  and  programs  with  the  paternalis- 
tic care  of  a  mildly  interested  father 
who  insists  that  only  he  knows  what  the 
child  needs.  These  people  are  not  chil- 
dren, and  it  is  time  we  stopped  treating 
them  as  such. 

OEO-sponsored  community  action 
programs  have  broken  the  paternalls- 
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tic  concept,  and  are  operating  on  Indian 
reservations,  involving  the  Indians  In 
their  planning  and  execution. 

The  Indians  on  the  reservations  in  my 
district  recognize  this  departure  from 
traditional  paternalism,  and,  believe  me, 
they  appreciate  it.  In  speaking  about 
traditional  agencies,  one  young  Indian 
said:  "You  haven't  reached  us;  you 
haven't  touched  us;  you  haven't  moved 
us."  Now  that  tribe  Is  being  reached, 
touched,  and  moved  by  their  own  com- 
munity action  program  under  this  act. 

But,  to  believe  that  the  deep-rooted 
problems  of  the  American  Indians  are 
going  to  be  solved  overnight  and  by  the 
meager  funds  under  this  act  would  be  a 
mistake.  Much  more  must  be  done  in 
housing,  education,  and  In  tribal  eco- 
nomic development. 

LEGAL    SERVICES 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  now  turn  to  one 
of  the  most  encouraging  programs  imder 
this  act:  The  national  emphasis  pro- 
gram of  legal  services.  Here  Is  a  program 
which  provides  the  alternative  of  justice 
in  the  courts  to  riots  in  the  streets. 

A  noted  journalist  once  referred  to  the 
law  as  "the  bastard  daughter  of  justice." 
I  am  afraid  that  this  has  been  all  too 
true  for  the  poor.  Too  often  the  law  to 
them  means  only  garnishment  of  their 
wages,  eviction  from  their  tenement,  ar- 
rest for  crime,  the  friend  of  the  "orga- 
nization." Too  often,  to  them  the  law  is 
their  enemy  because  they  simply  have 
not  the  money  needed  to  get  the  law  to 
work  for  them  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  get  equal  justice, 
persons  must  have  equal  access  to  compe- 
tent attorneys.  That  costs  money.  But, 
there  is  another  way  now. 

While  we  have  a  long  way  to  go,  the 
legal  services  program  is  providing  the 
alternative.  It  Is  essential  that  this  pro- 
gram continue  at  least  at  the  funding 
suggested  in  this  act.  And,  it  is  essential 
that  the  program  continue  as  a  legal 
service  program  with  the  ability  to  pro- 
vide the  same  legal  services  that  people 
who  can  afford  coimsel  can  obtain. 

I  am  not  saying  that  lepal  services  pro- 
grams alone  can  prevent  riots.  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  providing  a  legal  remedy  to 
real  Injustices  Is  a  giant  stride  in  that 
direction.  We  can  provide  this  alterna- 
tive with  a  small  fraction  of  the  sums 
lost  In  the  rlot-tom  cities  of  last  summer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  spoken  at  length 
on  some  aspects  of  this  bill.  That  I  have 
spent  less  time  on  others  does  not  mean 
they  are  less  important.  They  are  all  Im- 
iwrtant,  because,  in  siun,  they  consti- 
tute a  concerted  and  comprehensive  at- 
tack on  the  multitude  of  causes  for  pov- 
erty. It  is  important  that  they  be  directed 
from  a  unified  source  and  continued  as 
total  commitment  to  the  total  problem. 
There  are  those  who  feel  we  should  spin 
off  the  various  functions  of  GEO  to  the 
traditional  agencies. 

To  do  so  at  this  time,  I  feel,  would  be 
disastrous  because  it  would  fragment  our 
commitment  and  leave  us  with  little 
better  than  we  had  when  we  undertook 
the  concerted  attack  that  has  done  so 
much  In  3  short  years. 


LOOKING    AT    TKE    BILI, 

On  balance,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  this 
legislation  constitutes  a  significant  im- 
provement and  will  better  enable  us  to 
wage  a  successful  fight.  But,  I  caimot  say 
I  agree  with  all  we  have  done. 

I  feel  the  changes  we  have  made  in  the 
authorization  of  community  action  agen- 
•  cies  is  a  backward  step.  When  this  legis- 
lation was  first  enacted,  it  was  subjected 
to  severe  criticism  as  being  susceptible 
to  use  as  a  tool  of  the  establishment — a 
way  to  further  entrench  city  hall.  I  feel 
much  of  this  criticism  was  unjustified, 
but  I  must  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
amendments  before  us  today  contain 
that  potential  as  never  before.  I  agree 
that  there  should  be  more  direction  and 
participation  by  States  and  p>olitical  sub- 
divisions. I  agree  that  they  should  have 
more  responsibility  for  local  antipoverty 
efforts.  But,  I  think  in  a  zealous  effort 
to  do  this,  we  have  gone  too  far.  We  have 
placed  in  jeopardy  the  role  of  the  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  agencies  which  today 
compose  80  percent  of  the  community 
action  agencies.  I  feel  we  could  have  the 
involvement  and  direction  of  the  State 
and  local  ofiBcials  we  desire  by  the  change 
in  section  211  ibi — by  simply  requiring 
the  one-third  participation  of  public  of- 
ficials required  in  that  section.  As  the 
legislation  before  us  now  reads,  private 
nonprofit  agencies  can  be  community  ac- 
tion agencies  only  when  so  designated 
by  a  State  or  political  subdivision.  I  am 
hopeful,  if  adopted  in  this  form,  the  pro- 
vision will  not  cause  undue  disruption. 
But,  I  fear  that  the  seed  of  abuse  is 
planted  therein — a  seed  which  may  later 
grow  to  haunt  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  main  thrust  of  this 
act  is  toward  the  Involvement  of  people 
in  the  solution  of  their  own  problems. 
It  seems  to  me  that  an  amendment 
adopted  in  committee  to  section  223 <c) 
detracts  substantially  from  this  worthy 
purpose.  Under  the  law  as  it  now  exists, 
community  action  agencies  and  special 
emphasis  programs  can  make  up  the 
nonfederal  share  by  In-klnd  contribu- 
tions. By  and  large,  this  has  meant  the 
Involvement  of  local  citizens  and  the 
utilization  of  local  facilities.  But,  in  com- 
mittee, we  amended  this  section  to  re- 
quire that  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
local  share  be  made  up  of  cash.  This 
means  that  involvement  of  money  re- 
places involvement  of  people.  Addition- 
ally, the  burden  becomes  almost  Insur- 
mountable to  those  areas  which  have  had 
the  most  difficulty  In  raising  the  match- 
ing money.  And,  those  are  the  areas 
which  need  this  program  most. 

With  these  exceptions,  Mr.  Chairmtin, 
I  think  this  Is  a  good  biU.  A  good  bUl,  be- 
cause it  strengthens  and  renews  the 
pledge  this  Congress  made  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  when  it  enacted  this  legis- 
lation. 

Before  this  act  was  passed,  we  tried 
to  meet  the  problems  of  the  poor  and 
underprivileged  with  what  was  basically 
a  dole.  Our  motivation  was  essentially 
hmnanitarlan  and  to  that  extent  our  ef- 
forts were  on  the  side  of  the  angels.  But, 


we  were  only  treating  the  symptoms  of 
poverty. 

In  passing  this  act,  we  committed  our- 
selves to  a  more  fundamental  and  ef- 
fective approach.  We  are  no  longer  In- 
terested in  simply  deadening  the  pain  of 
poverty.  We  want  to  eliminate  it.  There 
is  still  the  strong  strain  of  humanitarian 
motivation  behind  the  effort.  But,  we  are 
also  doing  it  because  it  makes  sense.  It 
is  the  reasonable,  logical  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  consider  it  in  that  light. 

THE  NEED  FOB  LEGAL  SERVICES:    ITS  DIICENSIONE 
AND  tTRGKNCT 

Anyone  who  doubts  that  the  poor  have 
legal  problems  should  visit  one  of  the 
neighborhood  legal  sen-ices  offices 
funded  through  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. The  waiting  rooms  are  crowded 
with  people  in  need  of  immediate  assist- 
ance. 

One  man's  truck  has  been  taken  from 
his  premises  in  the  dead  of  the  night 
by  a  repossessor  of  cars  employed  by  a 
California  bank  which  had  a  lien  on  it. 
He  had  some  valuable  tools  in  the  pickup 
and  the  repossessor  tore  down  part  of  the 
building  while  taking  the  truck. 

Another  man  was  being  evicted  from 
his  apartment.  He  had  reported  housing 
code  violations  to  the  public  housing  au- 
thority and  his  landlord  had  then  Insti- 
tuted eviction  proceedings.  The  notice  of 
the  court  hearing  had  never  been  de- 
livered and  the  man  had  been  evicted  as 
the  result  of  a  default  Judgment. 

A  woman  with  four  children  has  been 
taken  off  the  welfare  rolls  without  notice 
and  without  a  hearing.  An  investigator 
during  a  midnight  search  found  a  pair 
of  men's  shoes  underneath  her  bed.  The 
woman  explained  that  the  shoes  be- 
longed to  her  17-year-old  son  who  was 
living  away  from  home,  but  the  au- 
thorities had  refused  to  believe  her.  She 
had  no  other  means  of  support. 

These  and  many  other  kinds  of  prob- 
lems constantly  plague  the  poor  of  our 
Nation — some  30  million  Americans.  The 
American  Bar  Foundation  in  a  prelimi- 
nary study  concluded  that  those  30  mil- 
lion poverty-stricken  Americans  experi- 
enced probably  more  than  5  million  legal 
problems  a  year. 

The  American  Bar  Foundation  mini- 
mum estimates  may  prove  overly  modest. 
The  combined  records  of  the  neighbor- 
hood legal  services  program  and  the 
Washington  Legal  Aid  Society  show  that 
they  actually  handled  almost  28  legal  aid 
cases  per  thousand  of  population.  If  this 
ratio  were  applied  to  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion, there  would  be  more  than  5»2  mil- 
lion legal  problems  which  would  be  han- 
dled by  legal  aid  attorneys.  And  it  should 
be  noted,  that  Mr.  Julian  Dugas,  direc- 
tor of  the  neighborhood  legal  services 
program,  said  that  the  number  of  cases 
handled  by  his  31  attorneys  last  year  al- 
most crushed  his  staff  and  he  estimates 
that  the  demands  will  Increase  fivefold 
in  the  next  few  years.  It  should  be  fur- 
ther noted  that  some  of  the  GEO  rural 
legal  assistance  programs  have  been  re- 
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porting  that  they  handle  48  to  60  cases 
per  thousand  of  population.  This  projects 
to  a  national  level  of  12  million  cases  per 
year.  And  other  estimates  of  the  total 
need  for  legal  ser\1ces  to  the  poor  have 
ranged  as  high  as  20  million  legal  prob- 
lems a  year— all  requiring  the  assistance 
of  a  lawyer.  During  the  last  6  months  of 
1966  the  projects  funded  through  OEO 
reported  they  handled  92,000  cases.  In 
the  first  3  months  of  1967,  they  handled 
93,000  cases.  Thus  they  handled  more 
cases  in  3  months  than  they  had  the 
previous  6  months — a  doubling  of  the 
annual  rate.  Then  in  the  followinsj  3 
months  they  handled  almost  120,000 
cases,  another  25-percent  increase  in  just 
a  3-month  period. 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1967  the  legal 
services  program  was  handling  cases  at 
an  annual  rate  of  almost  500,000  cases 
per  year.  That  is  an  enormous  feat.  But 
remember,  at  best  lUs  means  that  10 
percent  of  the  need  was  being  met.  And 
it  may  be  as  little  as  2  or  3  percent  of  the 
actual  need  was  being  met  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1967. 

If  the  legal  services  program  were  to 
be  sufficiently  expanded  to  meet  just  one- 
half  of  the   minimum   estimated   total 
need  for  legal  assisi^nce.  the  program 
would  need  over  $150  million.  Last  year 
the  legal  services  office  at  OEO  was  al- 
lotted only  $30  million  and  they  are  in- 
cluded in  the  administrative  bill  for  $47 
million  this  coming  fiscal  year.  And  yet 
these  modest  baby  steps  toward  solution 
of  this  immense  need  are  now  threatened 
by  the  actions  of  this  legislative  body.  If 
the  OEO  budget  is  cut  as  some  Members 
of  this  House  of  Representatives  have 
suggested    the    legal    services    program 
would  be  required  to  eliminate  at  "least 
320  of  its  850  presently  funded  law  offices 
to  eliminate  750  of  its  2,000  attorneys 
This  budget  cut  would  mean  that  300,000 
fewer  cases  could  be  handled  in  fiscal 
year  1968  than  would  otherwise  be  han- 
dled. In  simple  language,  gentlemen,  we 
would  be  denying  justice  to  300,000  poor 
families  who  have  been  caught  up  in 
some  legal  crisis  this  year. 

The  expansion  and  the  continuance  of 


A  statistical  profile  follows: 

Statistical  Profilz  of  Legal  Szhvices 
Progbams 
I. 
Total  number  of  programs:  299. 
Annualized  cost  of  programs:   $44,525,234. 
The  average  number  of  attorneys:  1,400. 
The    average   salary:    $9,530. 
The  average  Indigency  standard:  $2,240  per 
single    person;    $3,610    per    family    of    four. 
Average  cost  per  case:  $48.39. 

u. 
Highlights  of  results  from  fiscal  year  1967 
as  reported  by  270  operating  programs. 

A 
Total  number  of  cases  handled — 290,934. 
Not  accepted  51,640  making  a  total  of  342,- 
574  clients  who  sought  service. 

B.   Types  of  cases  handled 

Percent 

Family  problems  34 

Juvenile    ^     33 

Welfare   7 

Consumer 20 

Housing    g 

C.   Handling  of  cases 

Percent 
Received   advice  only    35 

Client  represented  but  not  in  court 25 

Client  represented  In  court. -. 25 

Clent  represented  In  appellate  actions..       1 

D.   Success  of  representations 

Welfare  assistance:  61  percent  of  833  wel- 
fare cut-oflf  cases  resulted  In  restoration. 

Eviction  actions:  88  percent  of  the  1,094 
evictions  sought  were  averted  or  stayed. 

Court  cases:  won  almost  =4  of  the  trials 
they  have  participated  In  and  won  60%  of 
the  appeals. 

31,433  out  of  the  53,093  cases  referred  were 
referred  to  private  attorneys.  The  others 
were  refered  to  social  agencies  and  other 
poverty  programs.  62,726  cases  were  referred 
from  private  attorneys.  834  groupw  were  rep- 
resented. 

CONCLUSION 

The  lawyers  on  the  average  handled  500 
new  cases  per  year  and  It  Is  expected  that 
this  percentage  will  rise.  In  the  last  six 
months  of  calendar  1966  Legal  Services  Proj- 
ects handled  92.000  families  In  legal  diffi- 
culties. In  the  first  three  months  of  calendar 
1967  they  handled  93,000  families  with  legal 
dlfHcultles.  In  other  words  they  handled  more 
in  those  last  three  months  than  In  the  prior 


Legal  problems,  by  type 


Accepted 


Not 
accepted 


this  program  is  absolutely  essential  for     ^^^  f^onths  and  the  volume  is  still  climbing. 
the  maintenance  of  our  democratic  so-  ^^'^^^  SERviCES,i967 

ciety.  When  the  problems  of  the  poor  are 
not  uncovered  and  channeled  Into  the 
legal  system  for  peaceful  and  equitable 
settlement,  when  there  have  been  no  edu- 
cational programs  informing  people  of 
their   legal   rights   and   responsibilities 
when  there  ha.s  been  no  visible  demon- 
stration that  the  legal  process  can  solve 
many  problems  permanently  and  effec- 
tively, the  result  is  the  kind  of  deplorable 
violence   viritnessed   in    Watts,    Harlem, 
Hough,    and    in    other    urban    ghettos 
across  the  Nation.  The  legal  services  pro- 
gram is  one  of  the  most  promising  and 
successful  methods  which  has  been  for- 
mulated to  meet  the  social  crises  of  the 
1960's.  We  should,  we  must  be  talking 
about  ways  to  expand  it  dramatically  so 
that  It  can  fulfill  its  purpose  and  its 
promise— its  purpose  of  equal  justice  for 
all  and  its  promise  of  peace  in  our  streets. 


1.  Total    consumer    and    employment 

problems 52  579 

A.  Sales  contracts 11,388 

8.  Garnishment  and  attachment.  8.589 

C.  Wage  claims 3  199 

D.  Bankruptcy 6^018 

E.  Other 15,164 

2    Total  administrative  problems.."]!^  20,722 

A.  State  and  local  welfare '  7]  238 

B.  Social  security 3,232 

C.  Workman's  compensation...  l|3l9 

D.  Veterans'  Administration 954 

E.  Unemployment  insurance 749 

F.  Other 4  993 

3.  Total  housing  problems /....'.  23,'536 

A.  Private  landlord  and  tenant..  12, 143 

B.  Housing  code  violations '762 

C.  Public  housing 1,902 

0.  Other [  4^490 

4.  Total  family  problems '.,,  102i581 

A   Divorce  and  annulment 46,670 

B.  Separation 4  080 

C.  Nonsupport 16' 510 

0.  Custody  and  guardianship...  7,732 

E.  Paternity 3,472 

F.  Adoption 2' 546 

G-  Other I  la'^o 


9,508 
2,365 
1,101 
517 
2,631 
2,592 
2,459 
453 
181 
708 
110 
164 
812 
3,409 
1,670 
72 
145 
1,121 
21,950 
13,468 
1.408 
2,576 
1,446 
451 
599 
2,021 
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Legal  problems,  by  type 


Accepted 


Not 
accepted 


5.  Total  miscellaneous  problems...  93  332 

A-  Torts 5^267 

B.  Juvenile 10,494 

C.  School  cases.. 46g 

D.  Misdemeanors 19,549 

£.  Other  criminal 24,538 

F.  Commitment  procedures l|lii 

G.  Other 27,' 262 


11.67* 

2.600 

496 

67 

'.785 

1.876 

134 

4,531 


Total  problems 290,934        51,640 


NATIONAL     EMPHASIS     PROGRAM     SUPPLEMENT- 
SERVICES  PROGRAM  INFORMATION 


■LEGAL 


Program  information 


Results 


1.  Total  services  rendered 236,486 


A.  Total  receiving  advice  only. 

8.  Total  referred 

(1)  Number  of  lawyer  referrals'...'.] 

(2)  Number  of  other  grantee  pro- 

grams  

(3)  Number  of  social  agencies 

(4)  Number  of  other  referrals 

C.  Total  represented,  but  not  in  litigation.. 
0.  Total  in  litigation 

(1)  Number  of  court  proceeidings... 
a.  Number  of  plaintiffs 


95,608 
53,093 
31,433 

3.123 
9,359 
11,309 
87,331 
58,603 
40.566 
21.694 
18,967 


b.  Number  of  defendants. 

(2)  Number  of  administrative  pro- 

ceedings   2  803 

(3)  Number  of  appeals '608 

Evaluation.of  closed  cases: 

A.  Number  of  cases  not  litigated;  client 

objective  obtained 49  143 

B.  Results  of  court  cases:  ' 

(1)  Money  claims  against  client...         111,990 

a.  Total    amount    sought 

against  client Jl,  716, 130 

b.  Total    amount    recov- 
^ered $431,988 

c.  Total  saved  client J958  672 


(2)  Eviction  actions 

a.  Number    of    evictions 
sought 

b.  Number    of    evictions 
averted/stayed.. 

(3)  Juvenile  offender  cases 

a.  Number  dismissed 

b.  Number  pleadings  in- 
volved  _   

c.  Number  lound  involved 
by  court 

d.  Number  found  not  in- 
volved by  court 

(4)  Criminal  cases 

a.  Number  dismissed 

b   Number  pleading  guilty 

to  lesser  charge 

c.  Number  pleading  guilty 
to  charge... 

d.  Number  lound  guilty... 

e.  Number    lound    not 
guilty 

(5)  Divorces  and  annulments: 

a.  Divorces  and   annul- 

ment sought. 

b.  Divorces  a-  d  annul- 

ment received 

(6)  BanKruptlces: 

a.  Bankruptices  sought... 

b.  Bankruptices  received. 

(7)  Total  litigated  cases  (including 

above) 

a.  Number  won 

b.  Number  lost 

c.  Number  settled 

C.  Total  appeals 

(1)  Number  won..  . 

(2)  Number  lost "" 

0.  Administrative  cases: 

(1)  Total  number  of  welfare  cases.. 

a.  New  applications  sought. 

b.  New  applicants  received. 

c.  Restorations  sought 

d   Restorations  received. .. 

e.  Increases  sought 

f.  Increases  received 

(2)  Total      other      administration 

cases 

(3)  Total  administration  cases I 

a.  Number  won 

b.  Number  lost 

,    .      ,     ,  c.  Number  settled 

3.  Caseload  summary: 

A.  Number  cases  brought  forward  from 

previous  period 

B.  Number  cases  reopened '..'.'.. 

C.  Number  new  cases l[ 

D.  Number  cases  closed .'.['.'....'.'.'.'. 

E.  Number  cases  withdrawn """"'. 

F.  Number  cases  pending  at  end  of  period 


1.599 

1,904 

1,635 

8.164 

729 

1,299 

2.055 

241 

23,419 

5,408 

1,025 

4,360 
8,175 

2,081 


10.809 

6,186 

1,742 
1,172 

38,608 

21.122 

9,036 

3,429 

384 

141 

87 

4,198 
1,377 
1.081 
833 
514 
548 
340 

3,203 

4,740 

1,635 

438 

857 


107, 191 
6,794 

267, 039 

199,248 
7,026 

153,423 
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NATIONAL     EMPHASIS     PROGRAM     SUPPLEMENT— LEGAL 
SERVICES  PROGRAM  INFORMATION— Continued 


Program  information 


Results 


1   Sources  of  participants: 

A.  Number  legal  referral 62,726 

B.  Number  outreached  (by  grantee) 28,620 

C.  Number  referred  by  another  party 25, 195 

D.  Number  previously  served.   , 25,015 

E.  Number  through  publicity 47.104 

F.  Number,  other 90.597 

5.  Participant  characteristics: 

A.  Number  participants  employed 84.969 

B.  Number  of  Ist-time  attorney-participant 

contacts 81.781 

C.  Number  of  groups  seeking  service 1,488 

0.  Number  of  groups  served 834 


Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  [Mrs.  Hansen]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  there  has  been  so 
much  discussion  on  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram, I  think  it  is  important  today  to 
read  into  the  Record  here  discussions 
held  before  the  Interior  Subcommittee  of 
Appropriations  at  varying  times  during 
the  early  part  of  this  year  and  again  a 
little  over  a  month  ago. 

On  page  1046  you  will  find  that  Mr. 
John  A.  Baker,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  on  March  14,  testified  as 
follows : 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  our  part  of 
the  Job  Corps  program.  We  are  quite  pleased 
with  the  overall  progress  to  date.  Our  Cen- 
ters are  now  In  full  swing,  even  though  the 
job  of  getting  them  established  turned  out 
to  be  larger  and  to  take  longer  than  we  ex- 
pected. Much  of  the  work,  such  as  land- 
scaping, sidewalks,  roadways,  and  utility 
buildings  was  accomplished  by  the  corps- 
men. 

Administration  of  the  Centers  is  settling 
down  into  a  more  routine  operation.  Corps- 
men  incidents  are  fewer.  Community  accept- 
ance appears  to  be  on  the  upswing.  About 
113  Job  Ck)rps  graduates  have  been  employed 
by  the  Forest  Service  in  such  positions  as 
engineer  aid.  fire  control  aid.  resident  worker, 
cook  helper,  and  forest  worker.  Corpsmen 
graduates  are  consistently  being  placed  in 
better  Jobs  than  those  they  previously  held, 
enlisting  in  the  military  or  entering  school. 
In  mo6t  cases,  by  the  time  an  enrollee  be- 


comes a  corpsman,  he  Is  making  significant 
personal  improvement.  On  January  31,  1967. 
there  were  7,287  corpsmen  In  centers  admin- 
istered by  the  Forest  Service. 

I  have  asked  Mr.  Cliff  to  comment  brlefiy 
on  a  few  significant  accomplishments  during 
the  past  fiscal  year.  He  and  his  staff  will  be 
glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  may 
have. 

JOB  coaps 

Mr.  Bakeb.  One  final  word  with  respect  to 
our  part  of  the  Job  Oarps.  The  program  has 
pretty  well  shaken  down.  We  are  quite  proud 
of  the  education  and  personal  achievements 
of  the  enrollees.  the  corpsmen,  and  most  of 
the  camps  now  used  have  been  built,  they 
are  In  use,  and  on  January  31,  1967,  there 
were  7,287  corpsmen  in  the  centers  adminis- 
tered by  the  Forest  Service.  About  113  of 
the  Job  Corps  graduates  have  qualified  for 
full-time  jobs  with  the  Forest  Service.  Many 
others  have  gotten  Jobs  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives  in  manufacturing  plants  and 
elsewhere.  Others  have  returned  to  school 
or  gone  Into  the  military  services. 

The  number  of  incidents  involving  corps- 
men  is  falling  all  the  time  as  we  get  shaken 
down  in  the  camp  directors  and  other  per- 
sonnel— as  they  learn  how  to  operate  It. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Baker's  statement, 
here  is  the  following  record  from  the 
committee  that  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress should  review,  for  unfortunately  I 
doubt  that  each  Member  reads  the  hear- 


ings of  an  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee. 

On  page  1049,  Mr.  Hendee  of  the 
Forest  Service  replied  to  my  question 
asking  about  a  lesser  degree  of  interest 
In  forest  camps  than  in  other  tjTjes : 

Mr.  HxNDEE.  Mrs.  Hansen,  this  is  true,  the 
main  reason  being  that  the  conBervation 
centers  run  by  Interior  and  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice are  smaller  centers.  We  have  as  many 
as  220-Eome  In  the  larger  centers  down  to 
120-some  In  the  smaller  centers.  This  allows 
us  to  have  more  personal  contact  with  in- 
dividual corpsmen  than  is  the  case  In  the 
urban  centers  where  they  have  several  hun- 
dred to  several  thousand.  I  think  you  have 
a  right  to  expect  closer  control  and  less 
incidents  due  to  the  environment  where  our 
centers  are.  plus  the  fact  that  we  have  them 
tied  into  both  the  education  and  work  pro- 
gi'ams. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  would  like  to  add  one  thing 
to  that:  There  is  a  lot  to  be  said  for  the 
rural  environment  In  which  the  Interior 
and  Department  of  Agriculture  centers  are 
legated.  Among  other  things,  it  provides  a 
greater  leeway  of  Just  geographic  space  for 
the  boys  and  for  the  communities  to  asso- 
ciate with  each  other.  Instead  of  their  being 
stacked  up  somewhere  in  a  concrete  canyon 
with  asphalt  all  around  them.  There  Is  a 
better  psychological  atmosphere,  as  the 
world's  renowned  scholars  are  now  discover- 
ing. They  feel  it  is  a  better  way  for  civilized 
people  to  live. 


OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  (JOB  CORPS) 
TRANSFERS  TO  FOREST  SERVICE 


Available,  1966 


Estimate.  1967 


Estimate,  1968 


Number  ol  Amount  Number  of  Amount 
permanent  (in  thou-  permanent  (in  thou- 
posttions         sands)         positions         sands) 


Number  ol  Amount 
permanent  (in  thou- 
positions         stnds) 


Center  construction  and  equipment J21.862 

Center  operation 1,763  30,191 

Program  direction  and  training 154  1,899 

Total 1,917  53.952 


2,123 
154 


J2.075 
42,967 

2.120 


2.123 
154 


u.ooo 

43.000 
2.200 


2.277 


47,162 


2.277 


47,200 


LOCATION  AND  ECONOMICS  OF  JOB  CORPS  CAMPS 

Mrs.  Hansen.  On  peige  12  of  the  Justifica- 
tions you  indicate  a  transfer  from  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  of  $47.2  million  for 
the  Job  Corps  program  with  a  total  of  2,277 
positions. 

Please  place  in  the  record  at  this  point  a 
listing  of  the  locations  of  the  Job  Corps 
camps  throughout  the  Nation  indicating  the 
employment,  funding,  and  principal  type 
of  work  being  performed. 

In  addition,  I  think  the  members  of  the 
committee  would  be  Interested  in  knowing 


what  the  cost  Is  per  Job  Corps  enrollee  at 
each  of  the  camps. 

We  would  also  like  to  know  the  level  of 
their  Income  after  they  leave  the  Corps  so 
that  we  may  measure  the  rettims  from  o\a 
Investment  in  the  Job  Corjw. 

I  think  it  would  also  be  well  for  you  to 
place  in  the  record  the  value  of  the  work 
they  did  for  the  Forest  Service,  and  for  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Cisrr.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that, 
Mrs.  Hansen. 
~  (The   Information   follows:) 


"JOB  CORPS  CONSERVATION  CENTERS  ADMINISTERED  BY  FOREST  SERVICE 


"Center  and  location 


Number     Number         Total  Cost  per 

ol  center    ol  corps-     operational     man-year' 
staff '         men «  H  •-j  cost  • 


Types  conservation  work  KComplished 


Anaconda.  Anaconda,  Mont 

Cedar  Flats.  Kooskia.  Idaho 

Cottonwood,  Cottonwood.  Idaho 

Curlew.  Curlew,  Wash 

Dickinson,  Dickinson,  N.  Dak 

Trapper  Creek.  Darby.  Mont 

Boxelder,  Nemo.  S.  Dak 

Pagosa  Springs,  Pagosa  Springs.  Colo 

Pine  Ridge,  Chadron,  Nebr 

Alpine,  Alpine,  Ariz 

Grants,  Grants,  N.  Mex 

Heber,  Heber,  Ariz 

Luna.  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex 

Mountainair,  Mountainair,  N  M«x 

Clear  Creek,  Carson  City,  Nev 

Alder  Springs,  Elk  Creek,  Cellf 

Fenner  Canyon.  Valyerno,  Calif 

Five  Mile,  Sonora.  Calif 

Los  Pinos.  Elsinore.  Calif 

Sly  Park,  Pollock  Pines,  Calif 

Angell,  Yachats,  Oreg 

Cispus.  Randle.  Wash 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


5? 

180 

1537.071 

J6.713 

5? 

203 

559.515 

4.132 

51 

197 

604,298 

4.827 

49 

181 

556.966 

5,542 

5? 

172 

546.882 

5,258 

5? 

193 

542.111 

6.260 

5? 

184 

625, 944 

5.382 

32 

109 

403,437 

5.847 

32 

111 

336, 491 

4,807 

32 

120 

412,803 

5,326 

5? 

215 

653. 499 

4,877 

50 

212 

678, 872 

5.190 

51 

213 

475.  045 

17.059 

49 

191 

580, 780 

5,969 

52 

199 

662, 940 

5.946 

50 

204 

674.876 

4,048 

28 

119 

456.884 

6.078 

46 

152 

516,617 

5,277 

48 

231 

778, 400 

5,493 

32 

122 

410,847 

5,181 

32 

129 

364, 949 

5,471 

52 

217 

653, 355 

4.634 

Range  improvement,  road  and  trail  construction,  recreation  development 

Recreation  development,  phone  line  construction,  road  and  trail  constructnn. 

Road  and  trail  construction,  phone  line  construction,  building  construction. 

Range  and  wildlife  improvements,  recreation  development  road  construction. 

Ranse  improvements  and  recreation  development. 

Road  and  trail  constructions,  timber  stand  improvement,  recreation  developiiMflL 

Range  and  wildlife  improvements,  watershed  restoration,  hazard  reduction. 

Recreation  development  range  Improvement,  timber  stand  improvement  road  and  tr»il  con- 
struction 

Range  improvement,  recreation  development,  timber  stand  improvement 

Road  construction,  range  improvement,  timber  stand  improvement 

Range  improvement,  recreation  development,  timber  stand  improvement 

Range  and  wildlife  improvement,  road  constructwn.  hazard  reduction,  recreation  development 

Range  improvement,  road  and  trail  construction,  watershed  restoration. 

Range   improvement   recreation  development,  timber  stand   improvement,  road  and   trail 
construction 

Range  improvement,  building  construction,  recreation  development 

Trail  construction,  recreation  development,  brush  eradication. 

Trail  construction,  recreation  development,  building  construction. 

Timber  stand  improvement,  recreation  development,  building  construction. 

Recreation  development,  road  construction,  bridge  construction. 
Do 

Trail  construction,  recreation  development,  fence  construction. 

Recreation  development,  wildlife  improvement,  sanitation  improvement,  timber  stand  im- 
provement 
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"Center  and  location 


Number      Number         Total  Cost  per 

of  center    of  corps-    operational     man-year « 
staff!         men'  cost> 


Types  conservation  work  accomplished 


Timberlake,  Estacada.  Greg 

Wolf  Creek,  Glide,  Oreg 

Arrowood.  FranKlm,  N.C 

Calls,  Ozark.  Ark 

Fatwoods,  Coebum  Va 

Frenchbufg,  Frenchburg,  Ky 

Hodgens,  Hodgens,  Gkia    

Jacobs  Creek.  Bristol.  Tenn 

New  Waverly,  New  Wa^erly,  TeX- 

Ouacfiita,  Ro/3l.  ArK..-   

Pine  Knot.  Pine  Knot,  Ky__ 

Schenck,  Pisgati  Forest,  N.C 

Aninony,  Neo.a,  W.  Va 

Blackwell,  Laona,  Wis 

Blue  Jay,  Marienville,  Pa 

Branchnlle,  Branchville,  Ind 

Clam  Lake.  Clam  Lake,  Wis 

Golconda.  Goiconda,  III 

Hoiev.  Cadil'idc   VicH. 

Isabella,  Fm.jnd,  Minn... 

Lydick  Lake.  Cass  Lake.  Minn 

0|ibw3y.  Warenisco  Mich 

Poplar  Bluff,  Poplar  Blufl,  Mo 

Ripton,  Ri:!tOn,  Vt. 

Vesuvius.  Pedro,  Ohio 


52 

221 

J683,824 

J5.021 

!j2 

198 

609, 920 

4,511 

32 

108 

410,349 

6,161 

32 

110 

403. 230 

5.810 

4b 

113 

425.634 

5,903 

32 

115 

355.266 

4,997 

41 

121 

424.291 

5,527 

H 

104 

418.294 

6.080 

62 

203 

410.705 

4.705 

32 

123 

429.171 

5,625 

64 

244 

633. 345 

3.946 

!>2 

205 

601,067 

4,641 

41 

166 

476.513 

5,783 

52 

186 

571.171 

4,768 

32 

125 

342. 660 

4.557 

32 

113 

340. 154 

4,698 

M 

197 

726. 530 

5,762 

!>2 

223 

602,  735 

4,591 

32 

110 

398, 568 

5,661 

52 

202 

692. 186 

5,549 

50 

218 

752. 289 

6,096 

49 

208 

682. 573 

5,175 

50 

223 

546.357 

4,686 

31 

136 

308,090 

« 6, 939 

32 

110 

389.702 

5,648 

Road  and  trail  construction,  water  system  improvement,  building  construction. 

Road  and  trail  construction,  recreation  development,  building  construction. 

Road  construction,  wildlife  tiabitat,  building  construction,  recreation  development 

Recreation  improvement,  beautification,  trail  construction. 

Recreation  improvement,  timber  stand  improvement,  stream  improvement,  roads. 

Stream  improvemenL  trail  construction,  wildlife  improvement. 

Recreation  improvemenL  wildlife  habitat,  beautification. 

Road  construction,  beautification,  recreation  improvement. 

Recreation  impiovement,  wildlife  habitat,  land  line  location. 

Recreation  improvement,  wildlife  habitat,  building  construction. 

Road  construction,  wildlife  habitat,  beautification. 

Road  construction,  recreation  improvement,  building  improvement. 

Recreation  improvement,  roads,  (and  line  location,  beautification. 

Recreation  improvement,  fish  habitat,  building  improvement,  beautincation. 

Recreation  improvement,  beautification,  building  improvemenL 

Recreation  improvement  and  beautification. 

Fish  habitat,  building  improvement,  roads. 

Recre.ition  improvement  and  ouilding  construction. 

Recreation  Improvement,  wildlife  habitat,  t>eautificatlon. 

Recreation  improvement,  roads,  beautification. 

Recreation  improvement,  w.ldlile  habitat,  timber  stand  improvemenL 

Recreation  improvement,  fish  habitat,  roads. 

Recreation  improvement,  roads,  beautification. 

Building  improvement  and  beautification 

Recreation  improvement,  building  construction,  beautification. 
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•■'  Staff  on  rolls  Mar.  13.  1967 

"•Corpsmen  on  board  Mar  13.  1967. 

'•5  Total  net  obligations  July  1,  1966-Feb.  28,  1%7. 

"One  hundred  thirteen  Job  Corps  Con- 
servation Center  graduates  have  been  hired 
by  the  Forest  Service,  The  weighted  average 
Nationwide  hourly  rate  paid  Is  $2.10  or  about 
$4,400  per  year. 

"The  Conservation  Centers  work  programs 
are  on  a  "backlog'  of  projects  not  financed 
with  regular  programs.  This  Is  In  accord  with 
requirements  of  the  law  that  Job  Corps  proj- 
ects will  not  displace  any  local  employment. 
Prom  Inception  of  program  to  December  31. 
1966.  the  appraised  values: 

"Conservation    oriented $5,131,000 

Center    oriented 5,123.000 

Community    oriented 104.000 

Total 10.358,000" 

Mr.  Cliff  The  work  of  the  Job  Corps  can  be 
fully  assessed  only  by  comparing  what  a 
young  m.ir.'s  Ufe  might  cost  society  If  he 
didn't  have  this  chance  for  training.  Most  of 
these  boys,  when  we  get  them,  are  already 
school  dropouts;  they  have  had  very  little 
chance.  They  are  on  their  own  way  to  be- 
coming public  wards,  or  worse,  and  if  we  can 
reclaim  these  young  men  and  give  them  a 
chance  to  become  useful  citizens  and  earn 
Incomes  rather  than  absorb  incomes  from 
other  sources  and  to  become  taxpayers  over 
the  length  of  their  life,  we  can  make  assets 
out  of  them  rather  than  liabilities  and  this  is 
the  real  measure — this,  plus  the  hiunan 
benefits  that  derive  from  this  program. 

Mrs.  Hansen.  This,  the  committee  com- 
pletely understands,  but  we  do  think  we 
should  have  for  the  record  a  measurement 
on  the  economic  side  of  the  ledger  too. 

It  is  very  Interesting,  when  one  compares 
the  figures  of  the  average  State  cost  for  penal 
institutions,  against  some  of  the  other  costs, 
but  I  think  also  there  axe  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  knowing  what  the  Income  level  Is 
that  the  trainees  are  able  to  achieve, 

EMPLOTH-ENBOLLEi;  KATTO 

Mr.  McDade.  When  those  figures  are  being 
supplied  for  the  record,  1  think  I  am  correct 
In  saying  that  the  ratio  of  employees  to  en- 
rolleea  is  now  7  to  2.  la  that  right?  Seven 
thousand  enrolleea  and  2.000.  roughly,  em- 
ployees, is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HiNDEE.  On  Friday  I  got  the  figures  as 
of  March  9.  which  would  have  been  last 
Thursday  At  that  time  we  had  8,013  corps- 
men  in  our  47  centers,  which  Is  up  quite  a 
few  hundred.  We  had  loitlclpated  this  as  a 
result  of  recruiting  that  was  done  In  Jan- 
uary and  February. 

We  have  a  roughly  2,200  employees  for  the 
8.000. 


"<  Based  on  total  man-years  earned  July  1,  196&-Feb,  28,  1967. 
"» Opened  Sept.  27,  1966. 
"•Opened  July  7.  1966. 


Mr,  McDade.  That  is  a  considerable  im- 
provement over  what  It  was,  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  It. 

Is  there  an  optimum  ratio  figure,  given  by 
anybody,  of  employees  to  enroUees,  either 
OEO.  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  or  anybody? 

Mr.  Hendee.  There  has  been  considerable 
discussion  from  the  early  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. Early  in  the  program  you  will  recall 
we  started  out  with  a  much  lower  staff. 
Many  of  us  were  very  concerned  about  the 
proper  ratio  of  staffing  to  enrollees.  I  think 
that  the  success  In  the  program  bears  out  the 
staffing  ratios  established.  Comparison  with 
other  organizations  staffing  that  are  han- 
dling youth  shows  reasonable  relationships. 
Admittedly  some  of  the  comparisons  were 
very  difficult  to  make. 

Mr.  McDade.  Have  you  an  optimum  ratio 
and.  if  so.  what  is  it? 

Mr,  Hendee.  This  particular  staffing  that  is 
set  up  of  32  for  a  100-man  center  and  52  for 
a  220-man  center  is  working  out  very  well. 
There  are  some  areas  where  we  still  are  un- 
able to  give  the  total  supervision  that  we 
would  like,  even  though  the  averaging  does 
look  high.  Nevertheless,  the  Judgment  on 
staffing  for  this  particular  program  is  a  re- 
sult of  the  success  we  are  having  and  in 
recent  months  It  would  seem  to  Indicate  that 
we  have  a  pretty  good  ratio  right  now.  The 
experience  in  recent  months  of  giving  em- 
ployment and  being  able  to  move  Job  Corps- 
men  along  quite  rapidly  in  teaching  them 
the  world  of  work  and  Improving  their  read- 
ing and  their  arithmetic  and  other  skills 
along  with  the  work  habits  has  really  been 
quite  satisfactory. 

Mr.  McDade.  I  am  sure  it  Is.  I  Just  want  to 
get  the  guidelines  that  have  been  established 
and  have  them  furnished  for  the  record  if 
you  haven't  already  done  so. 

Mr.  Hendee  We  will  be  very  glad  to  do  this, 

(The  information  follows: ) 

"The  Forest  Service  has  not  been  furnished 
an  optimum  ratio  figure  of  employees  to  en- 
rollees. The  32  employee  staff  for  the  lOO-man 
center,  and  52  employee  staff  for  the  220-man 
center,  were  provided  by  OEO-Job  Corps  and 
approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  An 
Interdepartmental  task  force  is  being  formed 
to  determine  If  the  present  staffing  Is  suf- 
ficient to  perform  and  satisfy  program  re- 
quirements." 

VISIT    TO    rENNEB    CANTON    CAMP 

Mr.  Reitel.  When  I  visited  the  Angeles  Na- 
tional Forest  I  was  taken  down  to  the  camp. 

Mr.  Hendee.  Fenner  Canyon? 

Mr.  Rettel.  Yes.  The  type  of  Individuals 
they  are  reaching  are  persons  that  no  one 


else  would  touch,  I  guess,  or  are  being  helped 
by  any  other  educational  effort.  There  was 
one  boy  who  had  been  there  almost  a  year. 
This  was  late  In  the  evening.  He  was  poring 
over  a  book  of  some  very  elemental  sentences 
in  English.  I  said.  "What  are  you  doing?" 
He  said,  "I  am  taking  an  examination." 
I  thought  he  was  getting  ready  to  graduate 
from  the  camp.  After  questioning  hirp  some 
more,  I  discovered  he  was  trying  to  graduate 
from  one  level  In  the  program  to  get  into 
the  next  one.  He  was  applying  himself  In  a 
manner  that  1  have  seen  few  human  beings 
trying  to  Improve  themselves. 

As  I  left  the  building,  I  ran  across  a  young 
man  who  had  just  come  from  Los  Angeles. 
As  X  understand  it  now,  you  are  able  to  take 
people  within  the  general  area. 
Mr.  Hendee.  This  is  true.  Mr,  Reifel. 
Mr.  Reito-.  He  had  Just  been  there  for  a 
day. 

I  said.  "How  are  you  going  to  like  It  here?" 
He  said,  "Well,  I  think  all  right." 
I  said,  "When  you  divide  4  by  2,  what  do 
you  get?" 
He  said.  "Sir.  I  Just  don't  know." 
I  have  some  concern  about  the  successes 
and  lack  of  successes  at  the  Job  Corps  camps. 
.As  you  have  Indicated,  I  think  they  are  more 
successful  in  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Park 
Service  and  other  places  In  the  Interior  De- 
partment where  they  are  being  established, 

I  mention  these  two  Instances  to  indicate 
the  need  for  something  like  this.  These  are 
young  men  who.  if  you  could  get  them  to  use 
their  hands  and  apply  whatever  mentality 
they  have,  could  develop  to  a  jKilnt  where 
they  would  be  useful  and  can  be  worth  much 
more  than  what  Is  Invested  In  them. 

That  was  the  only  Job  Corps  camp  I  ever 
visited,  but  that  Is  the  Impression  I  got, 

EMPLOYMENT    OF    JOB    CORPS    ORAOtrATKS 

Mr.  CiATT.  We  have  a  standing  offer  from 
Boeing  Aircraft  that  they  will  take  any  of 
our  graduates  as  fast  as  we  can  put  them 
out.  We  have  placed  a  number  of  employees 
with  Boeing,  with  logging  and  lumber  firms. 
There  is  a  standing  order  In  this  camp  and 
others  for  the  graduates  when  they  move 
out  of  the  Job  Corps  to  go  Into  fairly  well 
[>aylng  Jobs. 

TRArNING  AND  EDUCATING  ENBOLLEES 

Mr.  Reutl.  Coming  from,  as  you  know,  an 
Indian  reservation  and  having  been  reared 
there  and  not  having  left  It  until  I  was  19 
when  I  went  away  to  high  school,  probably 
being  a  continuous  drof>out  from  the  time 
I  started  to  school  when  I  wm  5,  I  appreciate 
the  necessity  for  some  kind  of  intense  per- 


gon-to-person  relationship  in  trying  to  lift 
individuals  out  of  the  treadmill  they  are  In. 

Sometimes  If  they  can  step  Into  a  program 
like  this  It  will  be  worth  whatever  we  put 
Into  it.  I  do  hope  that  It  can  be  gotten  onto 
a  level  of  operation  that  will  get  the  support 
of  the  country. 

I  saw  an  article  the  other  day  that  wasn't 
too  encouraging.  It  was  in  one  of  the  Wash- 
ington papers.  These  kinds  of  boys — and,  I 
may  say,  girls,  wherever  they  have  them  In 
these  programs — are  certainly  In  need  of  It. 
I  know  most  of  you  have  Indicated — such  as 
Dresser,  the  supervisor,  and  the  extra  hours 
he  is  putting  in,  and  the  woman  who  was 
the  cook  at  Fenner  Canyon  working  with 
boys  was  a  motherly  typ>e  who  works  with 
these  boys  In  the  kitchen,  helping  them  to 
understand  what  is  important  about  cleaning 
dishes  so  as  to  provide  a  sanitary  plate  and 
cup  and  knife  and  fork— the  kind  of  thing 
that  I  suppose  some  of  those  boys  had  never 
experienced  in  all  their  lives  before  they  came 
there. 

Mrs  Hansen.  At  one  of  our  camps  they  had 
a  class  in  cookery  taught  by  very  practical 
down-to-earth  women.  There  were  jobs  wait- 
ing for  all  the  boys  taking  It  when  they 
had  learned  to  read  the  recipes. 

I  saw  classes  in  driver  training.  They  were 
handicapped  because  they  could  not  read 
the  road  signs. 

You  wonder  sometimes  at  the  cost  of  the 
Job  Corp>s  camps,  but  they  have  to  have  the 
teachers  for  the  first-grade  level,  second- 
grade  level,  third-grade  level,  this  type  of 
thing. 

And  speaking  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
country,  I  am  sympathetic  with  the  prob- 
lem, but  yet  about  40  percent  of  the  trainees 
in  that  camp  were  from  the  east  coast  and 
were  boys  who  had  no  opp)ortunlty  In  their 
own  communities.  They  were  moved  into  the 
West  where  there  is  not  much  feeling  about 
status  and  so  on,  and  they  had  found  them- 
selves. 

There  was  a  young  man  from  Richmond 
who  was  a  high  school  graduate.  He  was  the 
supervisor  of  the  office.  Until  he  went  to  the 
Job  Corps  camp  he  had  no  chance  for  a  job 
at  all.  It  was  a  fine  experience  to  watch  him. 

The  day  that  I  was  there,  nine  of  the  boys 
had  Just  been  employed  by  one  of  the  biggest 
timber  companies.  You  know  what  their  con- 
tribution In  taxes  will  be  because  the  mini- 
mum wage  I  believe  In  those  lumber  camps 
Is  $2.60  an  hour.  So  they  went  from  nothing 
to  $2.60  as  a  base  and  undoubtedly  they  went 
higher, 

I  saw  them  learning  carpentry.  They  had 
a  practical  construction  man  as  supervisor, 
and  each  of  them  was  handling  some  phase 
of  the  building  of  their  own  gymnasium. 

I  saw  the  boys  who  were  interested  In  the 
Forest  Service — the  construction  of  trails, 
fire  trails,  and  construction  of  bridges.  It  was 
a  fine  example  of  the  best  kind  of  a  work 
training  program. 

I  was  Interested  in  another  way  they  were 
teaching  them.  They  were  not  spending  one- 
half  day  In  the  forest  and  then  doing  a  half- 
day  In  the  school.  The  schoolwork  was  set 
aside  in  a  special  grouping  for  1  or  2  days, 
and  then  they  would  do  the  forest  work. 
They  could  retain  their  scholastic  Interest 
and  their  training  and  then  do  the  forest 
work.  It  was  a  very  Interesting  experience 
and  I  want  to  commend  the  Forest  Service 
for  this  splendid  camp. 

ENROLLEES    IN    ARMED    SERVICES 

A  number  of  their  young  people  have  gone 
Into  the  armed  services  that  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  done  so  without  this  training. 
They  could  not  read  and  write,  they  could 
not  pass,  in  some  Instances,  the  physicals 
because  of  defects  that  were  correctable.  No 
one  had  taken  the  time,  or  they  had  not  had 
the  money  to  correct  the  deficiencies.  Cer- 
tainly they  could  not  have  passed  the  mental 


test  at  that  time  because  they  simply  lacked 
the  education. 

•  •  •  •  • 

EMPLOTEE-ENROLLEE  RATIO  IN  JOB  CORPS  CAMPS 

Mr.  McDade.  Last  year  when  I  raised  the 
question  about  the  number  of  Federal  em- 
ployees relative  to  the  number  of  enrollees  in 
the  Job  Corps  camp>s — I  think  at  that  time  it 
was  a  ratio  of  about  1  to  1 — and  there  was 
assurance  that  as  the  program  got  going  It 
would  expand,  the  ratio  would  grow  higher, 
and  my  recollection  Is  that  In  last  year's 
hearings  you  said  it  would  be  somewhere 
around  7  to  2,  or  maybe  8  to  2,  and  that  Is 
exactly  what  you  have  done.  Sometimes  that 
doesn't  quite  happen  that  way,  so  I  want  to 
compliment  you  for  living  up  to  what  you 
said  you  were  going  to  do  last  year. 

That  is  all.  Madam  Chairman. 

Mrs.  Hansen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  McDade. 

PACIFIC     NORTHWEST     FOREST     FIRES 

Mrs.  Hansen,  And  also  due  to  the  length 
of  the  fire  season  out  there.  It  Is  still  con- 
tinuing, 

Mr.  Cliff.  That  Is  very  true.  We  have  fires 
out  of  control  right  now  again  in  Idaho  and 
Montana. 

Mrs.  Hansen.  It  was  94°   there  yesterday. 

Mr.  Clitf.  Ninety  degree  weather  plus  low 
humidities.  We  have  had  a  half  dozen  bad 
fires  on  our  hands  the  past  few  days. 

Mrs.  Hansen.  I  am  not  asking  for  concrete 
figures  but  I  was  In  the  Northwest  during 
August  and  earlier  this  month.  You  had 
several  fires  raging  all  over  the  Northwest. 
I  noticed  In  one  Idaho  fire  they  brought  the 
Eskimo  people  down  from  Alaska  and  the 
Job  Corps  people  were  utilized.  I  noticed  one 
fire  in  my  own  area  which  did  not  last  very 
long,  and  they  utilized  the  Job  Corps  there. 
You  will  have  substantial  fire  costs  In  the 
supplemental  estimate,  will  you  not? 

supplemental      FtTNDS      FOR      FIGHTING      FOREST 
FIRES 

Mr.  Cliff.  That  Is  correct.  This  fire  sea- 
son, from  the  standpoint  of  costs,  will  be 
one  of  the  most  expensive  we  have  ever  gone 
through. 

•  *  •  •  • 

RETtTRNS     FROM     FIRE     RESEARCH 

Mrs.  Hansen.  The  Investment  that  this 
committee  has  made  to  provide  equipment 
and  to  provide  more  fire  research,  and  so  on, 
has  paid  off. 

Mr.  CUFF.  That  Is  correct.  I  think  It  has 
been  a  remarkable  response. 

Mr.  Nelson.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  The  type  of  the  fire  season  and  the 
types  of  fires  we  have  had  through  lightning 
this  year  compares  with  our  big  1910  sea- 
son where  we  lost  pretty  near  3  million  acres 
this  Idaho-Montana  area.  The  efficiency,  the 
types  of  things  this  committee  has  allowed 
us  to  move  forward  in,  the  use  of  aircraft 
being  one  example,  the  infrared  detection 
system,  the  smokejumpers,  the  interregional 
crews — these  are  very  efficient  crews  that 
move  fast  from  one  area  to  another — all  of 
these  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
holding  a  great  many  of  our  fires  to  less  than 
100  acres.  Without  this  added  attention  to 
fire  control  the  losses  and  cost  would  have 
been  greater. 

Mrs.  Hansen.  Have  the  Job  Corps  people 
been  useful? 

Mr.  Cliff.  Very  much  so:  particularly  In 
support  services  to  the  fire  crews. 

In  conclusion.  I  urge  support  of  our 
Job  Corps  and  its  programs.  Yes.  there 
are  failures,  but  there  are  successes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Pickle!  . 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
Representative  of  the  district  containing 
the  largest  urban  Job  Corps  center  In  the 


country,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments on  Job  Corps,  and  on  several  other 
of  the  poverty  programs. 

The  Camp  Gary  Job  Corps  Training 
Center  in  San  Marcos.  Tex.,  has  been  put 
under  the  spotlight  ever  since  the  pro- 
gram began.  Hundreds  of  visitors,  re- 
porters and  educators  have  seen  the  camp 
in  operation  and  so  far  as  I  know,  nearly 
everj'one  has  made  a  favorable  report 
on  the  results  he  saw  there. 

To  begin  with,  the  San  Marcos  Record 
on  the  second  anniversary  of  Gary,  back 
in  March  of  this  year  said: 

with  two  years  under  Its  belt.  Gary  has 
shown  remarkable  pjrogress.  Many  call  It  the 
best  Job  Corps  Center  In  the  nation.  It  has 
served  6.957  boys.  Including  the  more  than 
3.000  presently  enrolled.  The  boys  must  like 
It.  for  the  relauvely  low  20-percent  dropout 
rate  of  the  first  half  of  lessened  to  13-i)er- 
cent  for  the  last  18  months. 

Gary  has  dene  the  job  that  was  Intended — 
to  help  potential  welfare  cases  learn  to 
pull  their  weight  In  today's  economy.  Of 
the  3,009  who  have  been  placed,  most  are 
at  work  while  133  are  enrolled  In  colleges 
or  other  schools  and  302  are  in  the  military. 

The  San  Antonio  Express,  in  an  edi- 
torial of  March  1967,  stated  that  Gary 
is  'a  diversified,  well-operated  vocation- 
al and  technical  training  center  with  a 
record  of  success  that  would  do  credit 
to  any  institution," 

Late  last  year,  Chesly  Manly,  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  wrote  a  comprehensive 
report  on  Camp  Gary  and  concluded 
that  it  is  doing  an  outstanding  job. 
Later,  the  editorial  staflf  of  the  Trlbime 
endorsed  the  Manly  report,  and  Indi- 
cated that: 

While  the  Tribune  has  been  skeptical  of 
some  manifestations  of  the  "war  on  i>ov- 
erty"  and  has  been  critical  of  waste  and  cor- 
ruption in  parts  of  the  program,  we  are 
glad  that  our  reporter  has  been  able  to  find 
and  acknowledge  an  experiment  which  Is 
generally  successful. 

Finally,  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  an 
acknowledged  conservative  newspaper, 
rpi  a  full-page  spread  on  July  15,  1967, 
commending  the  work  that  has  been  ac- 
complished at  Gary,  and  citing  many 
good  examples  of  how  work  they  have 
done  leads  to  permanent  successes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  in  my  hands 
dozens  of  other  clippings  from  newspa- 
pers from  all  over  the  State  and  Nation, 
and  I  invite  your  Inspection  of  them. 

The  successes  of  Grary  as  reported  by 
these  papers  have  also  been  of  favorable 
effect  on  the  expjenses  needed  to  operate 
the  center.  The  national  average  for  12 
months  of  training  has  been  cited  at 
$6,950,  though  that  amount  is  still  drop- 
ping as  the  Job  Corps  program  becomes 
more  tightly  organized.  But  at  Gary,  It 
was  recently  announced  that  the  average 
annual  operating  cost  r>er  trainee  has 
dropped  to  $4,344,  I  beUeve  the  figures 
speak  for  themselves:  The  money  being 
invested  in  Job  Corps,  and  particularly 
in  Camp  Gary,  are  producing  good  re- 
sults, and  the  cost  prospects  for  the  fu- 
ture are  bright.  I  might  add  another 
point  here — Gary  last  year  deobUgated 
a  considerable  amount  of  money,  I  be- 
lieve in  the  neightwrhood  of  $1  million. 
They  had  been  allotted  this  money, 
but    found    it    was    not    needed    and 
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turned  it  back  to  the  national  office.  To 
my  knowledge,  Gary  was  the  only  center 
to  have  done  this. 

Over  the  past  few  months,  some  Mem- 
bers have  criticized  the  teacher  hiring 
and  pay  practices  being  conducted  at 
Camp  Gary.  The  inference  is  that  Gary 
has  raided  the  neighboring  school  dis- 
tricts by  inflating  the  salaries  paid  to  the 
Gary  instructors.  This  simply  is  not  true. 

When  the  figures  are  compared  on  an 
equal  base — that  is.  when  both  sets  of 
figures  are  either  on  a  9-month  or  a  12- 
month  period — it  is  evident  that  the 
teachers  at  Gary  lowest  in  experience 
and  training  are  making  only  about  $61 
a  month  more  than  those  in  selected  av- 
erage Texas  cities.  For  the  more  experi- 
enced, the  records  actually  show  that 
teachers  In  the  neighboring  public  school 
districts  make  more  than  those  at  Gary. 

The  salaries  of  Gary  teachers  are  set 
by  the  Texas  Educational  Foundation,  a 
nonprofit  group  selected  by  the  Governor, 
and  the  procedure  today  is  that  hiring  is 
done  In  cooperation  with  surrounding 
school  districts.  Due  to  pay  increases  for 
all  Texas  teachers  in  the  past  2  years, 
the  difference  is  slowly  closing,  with  the 
result  that  teachers  are  leaving  Gary, 
rather  than  flocking  to  it. 

Finally  on  the  teacher  pay  issue,  I 
would  say  that  the  Texas  Educational 
Foundation  has  many  special  considera- 
tions it  must  take  In  account  in  setting 
Gary  teachers  salaries.  There  is  not  the 
security  or  retirement  given  under  the 
Texas  teachers  system,  as  enjoyed  by 
teachers  in  adjoining  districts;  the 
classes  at  the  center  present  unique 
teaching  problems  and  challenges,  and 
qualified,  motivated  teachers  must  be 
found  to  keep  the  operation  moving:  and 
finally,  there  is  the  additional  problem 
of  relocation  smd  commuting.  All  of  the 
items  indicate  that  Gary  teachers  de- 
serve slightly  higher  salaries. 

Overall,  the  expenses  of  Camp  Gary, 
in  my  opinion,  reflect  sound,  prudent  ad- 
ministration. Of  course,  I  understand 
that  part  of  the  economies  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  Gary  is  the  largest  center  of  its 
kind;  that  the  facility  was  ready  for  use 
at  the  time  Job  Corps  first  moved  into 
the  camp;  and  that  there  has  been  good 
cooperation  with  the  State  largely 
through  the  support  of  our  Governor,  the 
Honorable  John  B.  Connally. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  some 
criticism  of  the  Job  Corps,  to  the  effect 
that  the  location  of  a  camp  in  a  particu- 
lar area  causes  problems  of  crime  and 
disturbances.  The  Gary  corpsmen  have 
never  been  Involved  In  any  kmd  of  dem- 
onstration or  riot,  and  the  incidents  there 
have  been  minor  indeed. 

Contrary  to  the  reports  of  the  critics, 
the  Gary  corpsmen  appear  to  be  among 
the  most  civic  minded  young  men  of  the 
community.  My  files  are  filled  with  news 
clippings  from  the  newspapers  of  sur- 
rounding towns  commending  the  corps- 
men  on  their  efforts.  There  are  countless 
episodes  of  Gary  corpsmen  giving  blood, 
searching  for  lost  children,  fighting 
forest  or  pasture  fires,  and  raising  funds 
for  local  charities.  Only  last  month  in  the 
midst  of  Hurricane  Beulah.  more  than 
100  Gary  corpsmen  were  cited  by  the 
Snn  Antonio  Salvation  Army  for  their 


help  In  loading  hurricane  and  flood  sup- 
plies for  the  evacuated.  The  corpsmen 
also  worked  in  the  kitchens  set  up  for 
Beulah  victims  by  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
civil  defense  agencies. 

Generally,  the  center  can  look  with 
pride  on  the  relatively  low  crime  record 
they  have.  The  San  Marcos  police  chief 
is  quoted  in  the  Waco.  Tex..  Daily  News 
Tribune  as  saying  that  the  trainees  sel- 
dom get  into  trouble,  and  when  they  do, 
the  Incidents  are  not  likely  to  be  more 
serious  than  dnmkenness  or  an  occa- 
sional fight. 

I  have  here  a  letter  from  the  mayor 
of  San  Marcos.  Ellis  Serur.  dated  only  a 
few  days  ago,  saying,  and  I  quote: 

The  City  of  San  Marcos  Is  proud  to  have 
the  Center  as  our  neighbor.  We  have  always 
enjoyed  excellent  Center-Community  rela- 
tions, and  hope  to  continue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Gary  center  has 
Inspired  many  of  the  businessmen  in  my 
district  to  become  active  in  the  efforts 
to  give  training  and  guidance  to  the 
yoimg  people.  Some  40  of  Texas  largest 
business  corporations  formed  a  group 
known  as  Opportunities,  Inc..  to  provide 
professional  advice  and  assistance  In 
getting  Gary  on  its  feet.  They  sent  their 
top  people — without  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment^— to  Gaiy  to  help  them  lay  out  the 
shops,  select  equipment,  and  plan  the 
courses  of  study.  Also,  they  have  a  stand- 
ing invitation  to  all  Gary  graduates  to 
make  application  for  jobs  after  gradua- 
tion. In  this  way.  they  are  actually  part- 
ners in  the  program,  and  not  merely  on 
the  sidelines  criticizing. 

Gary  now  trains  over  3.000  young  men 
at  a  time  in  37  vocational  classes  and 
shops.  After  30  months  of  operation,  the 
center  has  turned  out  some  11,000  youths 
with  new  trades  and  new  attitudes  to- 
ward life.  The  training  given  ranges  from 
bricklaying  to  commercial  art — from 
underwater  welding  to  heavy  equipment 
repair. 

And  the  demand  for  the  young  grad- 
uates is  tremendous.  The  center's  place- 
ment office  receives  up  to  400  requests  a 
month  from  businesses  seeking  grad- 
uates of  the  training  program.? — a  de- 
mand 17  times  greater  than  the  center 
currently  can  fill.  Officials  there  indicate 
that  they  could  easily  broaden  the  de- 
mand for  Corps  graduates  simply  by 
widening  their  mailout  of  new  graduates. 
The  jobs  are  at  good  wages,  too — rang- 
ing from  $1.12  an  hour  for  a  tailor  to 
$4.72  an  hour  for  a  welder. 

The  very  success  of  the  program,  and 
its  eager  acceptance  by  the  business 
community,  has  been  one  of  its  draw- 
backs. Presently,  most  of  the  corpsmen 
complete  only  the  first  phase  of  their 
training  rather  than  staying  on  for  ad- 
vance courses.  The  average  stay  at  Gary 
is  just  over  9  months.  After  that  time, 
the  skills  learned  by  the  young  men  are 
marketable  and  they  are  anxious  to  Join 
the  working  force  and  take  advantage  of 
those  new  skills. 

If  they  could  be  convinced  to  stay  on, 
they  would  not  only  reap  the  benefits  of 
better  training,  but  they  also  would  ad- 
vantage from  the  basic  education 
courses.  ''Yhen  corpsmen  enter  Gary  they 
have,  on  the  average,  an  eighth-grade  ed- 
ucation with  fifth-grade  competency  in 


reading  and  math.  The  Gary  staff  has 
developed  two  separate  programs  to  cor- 
rect these  deficiencies  and  both  have 
proven  extremely  successftil.  The  so- 
called  kinesthetic  approach  is  used  in 
both  reading  and  math,  and  the  mate- 
rials used  have  been  developed  for  the 
most  part  by  Gary  personnel.  Corpsmen 
are  tested  by  the  Stanford  Achievement 
Test  and  the  average  gain  being  shown 
In  the  math  program  Is  1.7  years  per 
month  and  for  the  reading  program,  1.2 
years'  gain  per  month.  Also,  many  corps- 
men  are  able  to  complete  high  school 
equivalency  exams  after  receiving  this 
education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  would  like  to  say 
a  few  words  on  other  facets  of  the  pov- 
erty program  in  my  district.  In  Austin, 
we  have  a  community  action  agency 
known  as  the  Human  Opportunities 
Commission,  an  arm  of  the  community 
council.  Human  opportunities  is  gov- 
erned by  a  35-man  board  comprised  of 
representatives  of  the  poor,  businessmen, 
lawyers,  doctors,  civic  leaders,  and  edu- 
cators. It  represents  a  good  cross  section 
of  the  community,  and  already  satisfies 
the  committee  amendment  which  would 
require  representation  of  one-third,  one- 
third,  and  one-third  for  the  poor,  the 
local  government,  and  local  businesses 
and  groups.  Under  any  of  the  plans  for 
operation,  it  Is  well-established  and 
ready  to  continue  its  work.  I  hope  they 
will  be  afforded  the  funds  to  do  this. 

Likewise,  the  VISTA  program  has  met 
with  success  and  in  fact,  10  VISTA  vol- 
unteers on  assignment  in  my  hometown 
of  Austin  have  indicated  they  do  not 
intend  to  give  up  simply  because  Con- 
gress has  been  late  in  providing  them 
food  and  living  allowance. 

After  VISTA'S  able  national  director. 
Bill  Crook,  wrote  them  on  November  3 
to  notify  that  they  may  not  be  paid  their 
food  and  living  allowance  because  of  the 
time  lapse  in  the  continuing  resolution, 
they  fired  a  telegram  back  to  Washing- 
ton, which  read,  and  I  quote: 

Austin  VISTA  volunteers  met  today  to 
discuss  loss  of  living  allowance.  We  Eigree 
among  ourselves  that  oxu  commitment  la 
such  that  there  is  no  retreat.  We  will  stay  to 
serve  the  poor. 

This  wEis  the  first  of  more  than  150 
telegrams  to  be  received  by  Crook. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  case.  I  nnight 
add.  There  have  been  reports  of  this 
same  attitude  among  VISTA  people  in 
several  major  cities  including  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  where  volunteers  are  moving 
in  with  families  in  neighborhoods  where 
they  are  serving. 

It  seems  that  volunteers  are  more  than 
Justifying  their  eloquent  statements  of 
faith  and  I  am  hopeful  that  this  body 
can  display  the  confidence  these  people 
have  in  their  commitment  to  the  poor. 

From  listening  over  the  past  few  days 
to  the  debate  here  in  the  House.  I  take 
it  that  most  of  the  opposition  is  not 
against  Job  Corps  as  such — though  we 
must  continue  to  make  improvements.  It 
appears  that  the  main  amendment  to  the 
program  will  be  In  the  form  of  attempts 
to  transfer  Job  Corps  to  the  Office  of 
Education.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  this 
would  not  work,  but  I  do  know  that  no 
other  Federal  agency  once  entered  this 
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area  of  effort  prior  to  the  creation  of  the 
OfiBce  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The 
problems  Job  Corps  attemots  to  solve  are 
the  very  ones  that  our  educators  have 
not  solved.  They  are  doing  something 
that,  heretofore,  no  one  would  touch. 

We  can  speculate  on  how  the  program 
would  work  under  a  different  agency,  but 
I  am  afraid  that  it  would  slowly  become 
watered  down  to  the  days  when  very 
little  was  done.  Job  Corps  is  just  now 
coming  out  of  the  woods.  We  have 
learned  a  lot  in  the  past  3  years,  and  a 
transfer  at  this  time  would  greatly  harm 
the  progress.  No  one  has  given  facts  as  to 
how  this  proposed  transfer  would  work, 
and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  suggestion 
is  inspired  by  politics  more  than  by  facts. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  believe  the  record 
amply  supports  the  conclusion  that  at 
least  two  of  the  poverty  programs; 
namely.  Job  Corps  and  Community  Ac- 
tion, can  and  will  do  a  good  job.  The 
measure  ol  success  of  any  human  en- 
deavor is  not  taken  solely  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  cents  or  of  jobs  filled  and 
training  completed.  It  is  also  made  on 
the  basis  of  renewed  thinking  and  re- 
vised goals.  I  believe  that  on  both  sets  of 
criteria,  the  Camp  Gary  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ter and  the  Austin  Community  Action 
project  stand  the  test.  I  think  it  shows 
that  this  approach  will  work  and  that  it 
will  work  with  notable  success. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  House  will  act 
reasonably  and  prudently  in  considering 
these  programs  and  that  it  will  weigh 
carefully  the  individual  successes  wit- 
nessed under  them. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  commend  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Pickle  1 .  for  the  remarks  that  he  has 
made  here  for  our  information,  all  of 
which  I  can  vouch  for  because  I  have  had 
the  privilege  and  pleasure  to  visit  Camp 
Gary  upon  more  than  one  occasion  and 
have  been  very  much  Impressed  with  Its 
operations.  It  represents  an  activity  of 
which  any  Member  of  this  House  who  has 
visited  it  could  not  help  but  be  favorably 
imoressed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  can  only  confirm 
this  with  letters  and  statements  from  the 
ofBcials  and  from  the  members  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  proving  that  they 
desire  to  obtain  in  San  Antonio  many  of 
these  graduates  from  Camp  Gary. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. Both  San  Antonio  and  the  city  of 
Houston  have  organized  committees  to 
help  these  young  men  and  their  coopera- 
tion with  reference  to  helping  these 
young  men  has  grown.  They  have  further 
stated  that  these  young  people  have  not 
been  the  cause  of  any  disturbance,  but 
have  been  of  assistance  in  keeping  down, 
any  element  of  disturbance. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  well  re- 
ceived. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  just  one  more 
thing  to  the  House:  At  Camp  Gary  we 
have  what  we  call  the  "Opportimlties, 
Incorporated."  This  is  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  about  40  of  the  big  businesses 
in  Texas,  the  largest  business  coopera- 
tion we  have.  These  men  sent  their  top 
technicians  down  to  the  camp,  and  they 
helped  lay  out  the  programs  and  estab- 
lish the  courses.  They  said  to  these  boys, 
"If  you  stay  and  graduate  we  will  see 
that  you  get  jobs." 

And  that  is  one  reason  why  we 
have  over  400  more  requests  each  month 
now  for  placement  than  the  Camp  Gary 
Job  Corps  Center  can  develop.  I  believe 
that  is  proof  of  the  program  In  Itself. 

In  other  respects,  in  the  city  of  Austin 
our  community  action  program  Is  work- 
ing with  a  group  of  35  people  who  are 
balanced  off  one-third,  one-third,  and 
one-third  and  the  VISTA  program  is 
working  well,  and  we  have  not  had  any 
real  difficulty.  Our  difficulty  has  been 
success  instead  of  not  success. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  8  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  C.^rtzrI. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  22  of 
the  24  counties  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict are  in  the  Appalachian  region.  I 
have  been  extremely  interested  in  the 
poverty  program,  I  strongly  support  its 
purpose.  I  have  been  in  a  position  to 
obsene  the  results  of  this  program. 

Again,  it  has  been  my  avowed  purpose 
to  see  that  the  program  be  made  to  work 
for  the  poor  people  of  my  district. 

It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  I  must 
say  that  the  program  has  never  been  as 
effective  as  hoped  for.  At  best,  only  parts 
of  it  have  been  helpful.  No  dramatic  ef- 
fect in  lightening  of  the  load  of  poverty 
has  been  made,  although  the  law  went 
into  effect  in  October  of  1964. 

One  part  of  this  program  has  caused 
resentment  and  has  resulted  in  much 
dissension.  It  is  the  role  of  the  Appala- 
chian and  VISTA  volunteers.  I  must 
state  that  some  of  the  VISTAS  have  been 
dedicated  young  people.  But  most  of 
these  people  have  made  it  plain  that  they 
are  in  Appalachla  for  breaking  down 
what  they  call  the  "power  structure." 

Tlie  power  structure  actually  Is  the 
local  government  and  its  supporters. 
This,  of  course,  has  caused  resentment 
toward  the  Appalachian  and  VISTA 
Volunteers,  and  toward  the  entire  pro- 
gram by  all  officeholders  who  have.  In 
most  cases,  the  same  feeling  for  the  poor 
that  we  have,  and  who  desire  Just  as 
much  as  we  do  that  the  bonds  of  pov- 
erty be  eradicated.  Breaking  down  the 
power  structure  means  removal  of  duly- 
elected  officials  and  people  in  positions 
of  prominence.  This,  in  a  sense,  would 
mean  anarchy. 

The  idea,  in  many  cases,  which  Is 
presented  to  the  people  of  this  section  is 
that  they  have  been  discriminated 
against  by  officeholders  and  that  they, 
the  people,  have  not  been  given  their 
just  dues — roads.  Jobs,  and  wealth — 
when  this  is  far  beyond  the  capacity  and 
ability  of  the  officeholders  to  accomplish. 


This  portion  of  the  program  may  be 
remedied  by  employing  native,  vocation- 
ally-trained people  as  directors.  The 
purpose  is  economic  Improvement — ad- 
vancement of  political  ideas  should  not 
be  associated  with  the  poverty  program 
as  it  has  been. 

I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  help  the 
poor  in  my  area.  However,  under  this 
program,  far  too  much  is  paid  for  ad- 
ministration and  far  too  httle  filters 
down  to  the  poor.  The  basic  purposes  of 
this  program,  it  seems  to  me.  are  to  train 
and  educat€  so  that  these  imfortunate 
poor  may  obtain  worthwhile  jobs.  No 
one  has  a  greater  feeling  of  satisfaction 
than  an  individual  who  Is  successfully 
employed  in  a  job  productive  of  good.  I 
believe  this  is  the  goal  toward  which  we 
should  strive. 

Housing  is  a  great  problem  in  this 
area.  Of  course,  the  Appalachian  Act  has 
some  provisions  for  housing.  If,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Members  could  see  the 
houses  in  which  many  of  these  people 
iive,  they  would  be  shocked.  A  program 
to  build  houses  in  which  the  poor  them- 
selves could  contribute  in  labor,  money, 
or  kind,  loans  for  which  should  be  guar- 
anteed by  the  Federal  Government,  Is  a 
program  which  would  be  greatly  bene- 
ficial to  the  poor.  Whenever  these 
people  or  any  people  have  even  a  small 
equity  in  a  home  or  a  piece  of  ground, 
they  become  loyal  citizens.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  this  to  the 
Members  for  their  consideration. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  briefiy  to  the 
gentleman  for  a  question  only. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  did  not  have  any 
question  In  mind.  I  merely  want  to  tell 
the  gentleman  that  I  think  a  very  suc- 
cessful program  along  the  lines  he  Is 
talking  about  which  permits  people  of 
low  Incomes  to  make  a  capital  contribu- 
tion to  a  housing  program  is  being  con- 
ducted right  now  among  the  Cherokee 
Indian  people  in  eastern  Oklahoma.  They 
are  putting  their  time  and  the  work  of 
their  family  and  the  work  of  their  neigh- 
bors into  the  Job  of  building  homes.  It 
has  proved  to  be  a  very  fine  new  ap- 
proach and  a  healthy  innovation  in 
meeting  our  housing  problem  in  eastern 
Oklahoma. 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  making  a 
suggestion  that  has  a  great  deal  of  merit 
in  terms  of  meeting  the  housing  needs 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  CARTER,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  his  remarks.  I  cer- 
tainly would  like  to  see  a  like  approach 
used  in  other  areas. 

The  Headstart  program  has,  it  seems, 
been  quite  successful.  In  most  cases.  It 
has  been  administered  by  the  county 
boards  of  education;  and  I  feel  that  It 
should  continue  to  be  administered  in 
this  mamner. 

The  work-experience  and  training  pro- 
gram so-called  happy  pappy — has  been 
helpful  in  that  the  children  of  these  em- 
ployees have  had  better  food,  clothing, 
and  medical  care.  It  could  be  improved 
by  requiring  these  employees  to  attend 
vocational  schools  where,  again,  they 
could  obtain  skills  useful  In  securing  pro- 
ductive Jobs. 
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The  working  time  of  these  employees 
has  been  consumed,  in  many  cases,  In 
such  tasks  as  cutting  weeds,  picking  up 
paper,  and  Janitorial  services.  I  have 
talked  with  many  of  these  men  and  they 
desire  to  improve  themselves  by  voca- 
tional training  so  that  they  can  depend 
upon  themselves.  I  strongly  recommend 
this  latter  course. 

The  In-school  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  has  been  helpful  for  many  poor 
children  who  otherwise  could  not  have 
remained  In  school.  I  recommend  its  con- 
tinuance. Again,  there  has  not  been  suf- 
ficient supervision  in  many  cases;  little 
if  any  work  has  been  required  of  them. 
The  parents  of  these  children  state  they 
desire  that  they  work  for  their  money. 
Otherwise,  as  they  stated,  when  the  chil- 
dren become  of  age  and  seek  jobs  they 
will  think  they  should  draw  their  money 
without  working.  I  strongly  recommend 
that  these  young  people  receive  in-school 
training  in  vocational  education — me- 
chanics, stenography,  secretarial  work. 
and  other  vocations.  Direction,  super- 
vision, and  administration  must  be  im- 
proved. 

The  community  action  program  in 
many  areas  of  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  Kentucky  has  been  contro- 
versial. It  seems  the  county  councils  and 
the  district  councils  are  composed  of  so 
many  members  of  different  trends  of 
thought  that  arguments,  much  vitupera- 
tion, and  bitter  factional  fights  occur — 
with  very  little  help  for  the  poor. 

Since  I  wanted  very  much  to  see  how 
much  of  the  money  being  spent  In  my 
area  was  of  benefit  to  the  poor,  I  asked 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  make 
a  survey.  In  one  county  of  my  district. 
I  quote  from  their  report: 

From  the  receipt  of  the  first  grant  in  De- 
cember, 1964  through  November.  1966.  ex- 
penditures for  execution  of  the  county's 
community  action  program  amounted  to 
about  $1.1  million.  On  the  basis  of  our  anal- 
ysis, we  estimate  that  about  $295,000  of  the 
$1.1  mUllon  expended  for  the  program  was 
In  the  natiire  of  direct  benefits  to  the  poor. 
Travel  over  this  period  of  time  by  council 
employees  amounted  to  more  than  $97,000. 
almost  one-third  of  the  amount  of  funds 
that  supposedly  went  directly  to  the  poor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  so  much  spent  for 
administration  and  so  little  going  to  the 
poor.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  poor 
themselves  are  disenchanted  with  this 
program? 

In  another  county  in  my  district,  the 
GAO  report  revealed  that  the  local  anti- 
poverty  organization,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
entered  Into  an  agreement  with  an  Ohio 
firm  to  rent  a  portable  building  at  a 
daily  rental  of  $97.  or  $33,000  a  year,  to 
house  its  medical  cUnlc  for  the  poor. 
This  building,  which  I  have  visited,  could 
have  been  constructed  for  about  $15,000 
or  less.  The  auditors  found  that  no  com- 
petitive bids  had  been  taken  on  con- 
struction of  the  building  to  which  the 
contractor  retained  title. 

It  was  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this 
debate  that  a  bundle  of  money  was 
thrown  at  Sargent  Shriver  £ind  he  was 
told  to  start  fighting  poverty.  With  this 
statement  I  am  Inclined  to  agree.  This 
Is  exactly  the  way  the  program  was 
started  and  the  way  It  has  been  executed. 
It  appears  that  Mr.  Shriver  has  thrown 
money   all   over   the   country,   most  of 


which  has  gone  to  white-collared  work- 
ers, with  only  a  small  amount  trickling 
down  to  the  poor.  Cost  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  program  has  been  beyond 
reason.  The  purpose  of  this  program  is 
to  help  the  poor.  Direction  and  adminis- 
tration must  be  improved  if  we  are  to 
accomplish  this  purpose,  and  this  must 
be  done. 

Mention  was  made  on  the  floor  here 
yesterday  that  many  of  the  poverty 
workers  are  ready  to  quit  if  poverty 
funds  are  reduced.  I  cannot  agree  with 
this  statement.  Firing  one  of  these  work- 
ers would  be  like  weaning  a  1 -year-old 
bull  calf.  Once  they  get  on  such  a  sugar- 
tit,  it  is  an  awful  job  to  get  them  off. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  area  in  Appalachla 
could  benefit  by  the  poverty  program  if 
it  were  properly  programed,  wisely  di- 
rected and  effectively  administered.  I  ask 
that  all  Members  work  toward  improve- 
ment of  this  program. 

Mr.  Wallace  J.  Coomer,  superintend- 
ent of  Adair  County  schools,  Columbia, 
Ky.,  commented : 

We  have  had  no  direct  contact  with  Appa- 
lachian and  VISTA  Volunteers.  But  I  have 
talked  to  school  people  who  advised  me  to 
keep  them  out  of  my  county  If  at  all  pos- 
sible. It  Is  the  Superintendent  ard  local 
boards'  feeling  that  we  can  run  a  better 
Headstart  Program  with  a  minimum  of  Fed- 
eral control. 

Harold  Murphy,  superintendent  of  Ca- 
sey County  schools.  Liberty,  Ky.,  com- 
ments: 

We  do  not  have  the  Appalachian  and 
VISTA  Volunteers  in  our  county.  But  It 
seems  as  though  they  cause  a  lot  of  unrest  In 
the  Eastern  part  of  the  State. 

Mrs.  Mallie  Bledsoe,  superintendent  of 
Clay  County  schools,  Manchester,  Ky., 
comments : 

The  VISTA  Progr'»m  has  never  been  suc- 
cessful In  our  county.  The  OEO  Programs 
are  nearly  Impossible  to  cooperate  with.  The 
Appalachian  Volunteer  Program  Is  most  ob- 
jectionable. We  do  not  want  Appalachian 
Volunteers  nor  VISTAS. 

Waymond  Huddleston,  superintendent 
of  Cumberland  County  schools,  Burkes- 
ville,  Ky..  comments: 

We  have  not  had  a  Youth  Corps  Project 
In  Cumberland  County.  But  I  have  been  told 
that  one  small  factory  nearby  has  had  trou- 
ble with  those  who  were  enroUces  of  a  Youth 
Corps  Project  In  high  school.  In  fact,  the 
manager  made  the  remark  that  all  the  work- 
ers ho  had  had  to  dismiss  had  worked  on  a 
Youth  Corps  Project  In  their  high  school. 
These  students  had  received  their  checks  but 
had  not  worked  very  much  for  them. 

Lucille  Guthrie,  superintendent  of 
Green  County  schools,  Greensburg,  Ky., 
comments : 

I  wish  the  Headstart  Program  would  be 
taken  away  from  OEO.  We  would  like  to  have 
a  Headstart  Program,  but  not  under  OEO. 

James  A.  Cawood,  superintendent  of 
Harlan  County  schools,  Harlan,  Ky., 
comments : 

I  feel  that  the  AVs  and  VISTAS  are 
strychnine  In  a  very  well  prepared  diet  for 
relieving  poverty.  Frustration,  confusion,  and 
ill  will,  it  appears,  la  what  they  believe. 

Bill  Forester,  attendance  officer,  Har- 
lan, Kjr.,  comments: 

The  Appalachian  Volunteers  and  VISTAS 
are  a  bunch  of  misfits  and  dropouts  who  are 


actually  being  used  to  instigate  a  revoluUon 
against  our  county. 

Ruby  Carter,  assistant  superintendent, 
Harlan  County  schools,  Harlan,  Ky.[ 
comments: 

We  have  two  programs  for  which  I  feel 
the  money  would  be  Just  as  well  dumped  m 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  They  are  the  VISTA  and 
Appalachian  Volunteer  Programs.  Also,  the 
Teacher  Corps.  VISTA  workers  have  turned 
neighbors  against  each  other,  antagonized 
the  community,  and,  on  the  whole,  It  seems 
to  me.  would  be  better  off  In  Vietnam. 

Sylvia  Burnette,  Harlan,  Ky.,  com- 
ments: 

The  VISTA  and  AV  Programs  are  totally 
unjustified.  Even  though  the  original  Intent 
miy  have  been  good,  people  who  display 
communistic  actions  have  Infiltrated  these 
organizations. 

Mary  E.  Carter,  Harlan,  Ky.,  com- 
ments : 

My  contacts  with  the  VISTA  worker  ard 
Appalachian  Volunteers  have  been  very  dis- 
tasteful. In  any  area  In  which  these  workers 
have  been,  there  has  been  strife  and  ttirmoU, 
nothing  else. 

Marie  Everldge,  Harlan  County  schools 
supervisor.  Harlan,  Ky.,  comments: 

The  Appalachian  Volunteers  and  VISTA 
workers  have  done  everything  they  can  to 
undermine  the  schools  of  cur  county.  They 
are  antagonistic,  belligerent,  and  totally  un- 
truthful. 

MUdred  Rowland,  assistant  superin- 
tendent, Harlan  County  schools,  Harlan, 
Ky.,  comments: 

The  Appalachian  Volunteers  and  VISTA 
workers  have  caused  more  trouble  than  we 
can  live  down.  Many  of  them  fit  the  descrip- 
tion of  well-trained  communists. 

Jesse  D.  Lay,  superintendent  of  Knox 
County  schools,  Barbourvllle.  Ky.,  com- 
ments: 

If  any  part  of  the  Poverty  Program  Is  to  be 
reduced  or  cut  out,  I  would  Uke  to  recom- 
mend reduction  or  elimination  of  the  Com- 
munity Action  part. 

Hayward  GUllam,  superintendent  of 
Laurel  County  schools,  London,  Ky., 
comments: 

From  discussion  that  I  have  had  with  offi- 
cials of  surrounding  area*  where  Appalachian 
and  VISTA  workers  are  present,  I  do  not  feel 
that  we  would  want  these  people  In  this 
county. 

Hayes  Lewis,  superintendent  of  Leslie 
County  schools,  Hyden,  Ky.,  comments: 

The  In-School  Youth  Corps  Program  has 
made  It  possible  for  many  youngsters  to  re- 
main In  school  who  otherwise  would  have 
dropped  out.  The  tJnemployed  Fathers  Pro- 
gram should  be  continued  for  the  needy, 
but  they  should  be  required  to  attend  vo- 
cational schools.  The  AVs  and  VISTA  workers 
are  a  nuisance  to  society.  They  create  strife 
within  conununltles.  They  go  dirty,  unclean 
and  as  far  as  sexual  morals  are  concerned, 
they  are  on  the  animal  level. 

Patrick  Bell,  superintendent  of 
McCreary  County  schools,  Whitley  City, 
Ky.,  comments: 

In  this  county,  Headstart  la  an  educational 
program.  It  should  and  In  this  country  will 
continue  to  be  run  for  that  purpose.  We  are 
In  the  third  year  of  our  Youth  Corps  Pro- 
gram. It  la  the  best  one  In  which  we  par- 
ticipate. Ova  program  la  living  testimony 
that  teen-agers  will  work  If  It  la  made  clear 
what  Is  expected  of  them. 
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Robert  Barker,  publisher,  Irvine  Tunes, 
Irvine,  Ky.,  comments : 

We  have  an  OEO  oflBce  In  Ravenna,  with  a 
highly  paid  staff,  but  nobody  seems  to  un- 
derstand what  they  are  trying  to  do.  At 
least,  the  result*  of  their  effort*  are  not 
visible.  If  the  program  should  be  eliminated 
Here,  this  office  would  not  be  missed.  Most 
people  feel  that  the  program  Is  useless. 

John  L.  Crawford,  publisher,  Corbin 
Times-Tribune,  Corbin,  Ky.,  comments: 

The  Poverty  F^ogremi  in  this  area  Is  still 
s  question  mark.  The  Idea  Is  all  right — but 
Its  administration  leaves  a  lot  to  be  desired. 
Some  of  these  paid  volunteers,  rushing  into 
the  area  to  tell  folks  what  to  do.  are  preach- 
ing what  I  consider  anarchy.  We  could  do 
Wthout  the  AVs  and  the  VISTAS. 

Maurice  K,  Henry,  publisher,  Middles- 
boro  Daily  News,  Middlesboro,  Ky.,  com- 
ments: 

As  time  passed,  the  VISTA  workers  grad- 
ually began  to  work  against  what  they  called 
the  power  structure."  The  power  structure 
was  not  Just  people  In  elected  office,  but 
everyone  who  had  a  good  position,  status  In 
community,  or  an  Individual  who  hart  In- 
fluence. Unfortunately,  the  Happy  Pappy 
Program  has  Increased  the  popularity  of  be- 
ing unemployed.  The  percentage  of  former 
Happy  Pappy  participants  now  holding  Jobs 
must  be  very  low. 

Clarence  H.  Bates,  superintendent  of 
Wayne  County  schools,  Monticello,  Ky., 
comments : 

Our  county  has  had  no  Appalachian  or 
VISTA  Volunteers,  and  from  what  we  have 
heard  about  them  from  others,  we  do  not 
want  any. 

Mrs.  Neurel  Miracle,  superintendent  of 
Rockcastle  County  schools,  Mount  Ver- 
non, Ky.,  comments: 

The  Appalachian  and  VISTA  Volunteers. 
If  continued,  will  disrupt  our  nation.  At 
first,  we  accepted  them  with  great  faith, 
but  now  we  are  very  sorry.  They  cause  class 
hatred  and  try  to  overthrow  local  govern- 
ment. They  are  causing  our  people  to  "jose 
confidence  In  our  leaders  In  Washington. 

Othello  Gaskin,  superintendent  of 
Russell  County  schools,  Jamestown,  Kj'., 
comments: 

The  Headstart  Program  could  be  cut  out. 
The  amount  of  learning  taking  place  In  six 
weeks  Is  very  little.  More  bother  than  worth 
with  present  set-up. 

Mr.  GDRNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pov- 
erty war,  otherwise  known  as  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  was  conceived 
and  bom  In  politics  In  the  year  1964,  as 
President  Johnson's  own  idea  and  per- 
sonal domestic  reelection  program.  The 
poverty  war  has  never  been  able  to  get 
out  of  the  stigma  of  this  political  birth 
and  has  been  up  to  its  eyebrows  In  poli- 
tics ever  since. 

Never  In  the  history  of  our  Govern- 
ment, at  least  In  our  time,  has  a  program 
been  so  fraught  with  incompetent  mis- 
management, colossal  waste,  political  in- 
fighting, and  great  lack  of  achievement. 
Paraphrasing  Wliiston  Churchill's  fa- 
mous words,  "Never  has  so  much  money 
been  spent  to  accomplish  so  little." 


The  voluminous  hearings  held  this 
year  and  previous  years  contain  a  wealth 
of  material  proving  coimtless  different 
ways  and  instances  how  the  program  has 
not  worked. 

Polls  taken  by  Members  of  Congress 
reveal  that  constituents  are  overwhelm- 
ingly of  the  opinion  that  the  poverty  war 
is  a  failure,  in  every  conceivable  kind  of 
community,  big  city,  small  city,  and  out 
In  the  country. 

News  media,  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  Nation  have  cited  In  their  news  col- 
umns example  after  example  of  the 
waste,  inefficiency,  and  failure  of  the 
program. 

In  my  own  congressional  district  the 
poverty  war  has  been  a  constant  pwlitical 
football,  with  various  groups  struggling 
to  get  in  power  and  use  it  for  their  own 
political  ends. 

I  brought  before  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  as  a  witness  at  our 
hearings.  Dr.  Paul  F.  Douglass,  who  Is  a 
professor  of  government  and  director  of 
the  Center  for  Practical  Politics  at  Rol- 
lins College.  The  Center  for  Practical 
Politics  has  performed  outstanding  work 
over  the  years  in  studies  of  politics  and 
government  In  action  in  Florida.  Their 
most  recent  project  was  a  study  in  depth 
on  the  war  on  poverty  in  Orange  County, 
Fla.  Dr.  Douglass  was  at  the  time  and  still 
is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Orange  County  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, Inc.,  the  local  community  action 
board. 

Some  of  the  substance  of  his  testimony 
was  that  the  poverty  war  program  was 
"deeply  embroiled  In  politics";  that  It  has 
been  Ineffective  and  operated  by  people 
"unconcerned  with  the  situation  of  the 
poor." 

In  Orange  County,  Fla.,  as  in  many 
other  places,  enormous  expectations  were 
built  up  in  the  minds  of  the  poor  by  the 
poverty  war  propaganda  efforts,  with 
almost  no  accomplishment  to  help  the 
poor.  This  prompted  Dr.  Douglass  to 
testify : 

To  frustrate  the  expectations  of  the  poor 
is  both  bad  business  and  bad  politics. 

Dr.  Douglass  stated  that  the  study  of 
his  Center  for  Practical  Politics  revealed 
that  the  community  action  process  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in 
Orange  County,  Fla.,  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity "for  a  new  species  of  political 
Interloper  and  associated  staff,"  who  for 
the  most  part  "generated  confusion,  ani- 
mosity, and  heat  but  no  light,"  and  that — 

Community  action  further  provided  a 
ponderous  and  complicated  net  of  professed 
public  purpose  and  private  political 
connivance. 

He  pointed  out  that  for  the  most  part 
the  people  in  the  program  are  imtralned 
and  not  competent  to  handle  their 
responsibilities. 

The  Headstart  program  Is  generally 
recognized  as  one  of  the  more  worth- 
while programs  In  OEO.  But  here  also  the 
experience  has  been  poor  in  my  home 
district. 

One  of  the  local  churches  lent  its  fa- 
cilities to  be  used  by  the  Headstart  people 
this  summer,  1967.  The  church  staff  sent 
me  detailed  and  careful  evaluation  of  the 
program.  Their  conclusion  was  that  the 
program  was  pretty  much  of  a  failure. 


except  that  It  did  provide  the  children 
enrolled  with  some  good  food  and  with 
some  medical  attention. 
As  their  report  put  It: 

The  program  at  All  Saints'  did  not  do  any- 
thing but  feed  the  children.  They  needed  to 
be  taught  basic  things  such  as  how  to  oom- 
miuiicate  with  one  another,  re8p>ect  for  one 
another  and  for  the  teacher,  respect  for  the 
property  of  others,  how  to  eat  properly:  also, 
they  needed  to  be  taught  that  there  is  a  time 
to  go  to  the  bathroom,  to  the  drinking  foun- 
tain: a  time  to  have  fun  and  a  time  to  be 
quiet  and  Just  listen.  From  observation.  It 
would  seem  that  these  children,  at  least  very 
few  if  any  of  them,  learned  any  of  these 
things.  There  seemed  to  be  continuing  chaos 
and  confusion  at  this  center  but  even  though 
this  condition  existed  the  feeling  that  the 
c*iUdren  gained  some  good  from  the  pro- 
gi-am  is  still  present  albeit  they  did  not  gain 
what  they  might  have  If  the  planning  and 
execution  of  the  program  had  been  more 
thoughtful  and  thorough  by  the  local  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  downstairs  classrooms  in  which  these 
chUdren  met  received  extreme  use  during 
this  eight  weeks'  period.  It  took  a  great  deal 
of  hard  work  and  one  week  after  the  center 
closed  to  get  the  rooms  to  look  orderly  and 
neat  again.  In  a  majority  of  the  rooms  the 
classes  were  chaotic,  the  rooms  were  filthy, 
and  much  of  the  equipment  that  was  of  a 
portable  nature  was  damaged,  the  tables 
where  some  of  the  children  ate  were  heaped 
above  and  below  with  gairbage  after  every 
meal  and  the  lavatories  were  unspeakable 
messes. 

Three  of  the  chalk  boards  In  the  downstairs 
classrooms  have  been  damaged  by  the  fact 
that  crayons  were  used  on  them  several  dif- 
ferent times  depositing  a  coat  of  wax  which 
is  difficult  to  get  off,  and  In  the  process  of 
getting  It  off  has  not  made  the  chalk  boards 
any  better.  If  anything,  they  are  worse.  Two 
or  three  of  the  cork  bulletin  boards  have  had 
some  kind  of  a  greasy  substance  put  on  them 
which  is  Impossible  to  get  out  and  therefore 
they  are  permanently  damaged.  The  exterior 
walls  have  dirt  on  them,  as  a  result  of  the 
program,  which  will  not  come  off  with 
washing. 

At  their  two  week  orientation  period,  the 
teachers  were  told  they  had  to  give  the  chil- 
dren a  taste  of  art.  music,  nature  study, 
science,  etc.  There  seems  to  be  much  at  stake 
In  the  Headstart  program.  Giving  these  chil- 
dren help  Is  a  task  which  must  be  done: 
There  is  no  choice  In  the  matter.  If  we  are 
to  caU  ourselves  civilized.  It  is  our  responsi- 
bility If  we  are  to  call  ourselves  Christians 
to  help  with  this  work.  "It  was  the  children 
themselves  who  should  have  been  the  pri- 
mary concern  of  aU  and  they  were  not.  At 
times  they  seemed  to  be  little  pawns  In  the 
games  of  do-gooders,  of  poUtlclsois.  of  self- 
assertive  members  of  the  various  races,  and 
of  people  who  wanted  nothing  more  than  fat 
salary  checks.  The  Federal  Government 
should  not  direct  this  work.  It  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  aware  of  the  real  personal  needs  of 
these  people.  By  Its  very  nature.  It  Imposes 
rule:  It  does  not  answer  particxUar  needs." 
An  Indication  by  a  repiresentatlve  of  the  pov- 
erty program  from  Washington  was  that  the 
concern  was  not  primarily  to  help  children 
or  to  aUevlate  poverty  but  to  deal  with  the 
Issue  of  Integration. 

The  rector.  In  a  letter  to  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  In  Washington,  copies  of 
which  went  to  Senator  Smathers  and  to  Rep- 
resentative Ourney,  said:  "We  are  delighted 
to  have  any  persons  of  any  race  or  back- 
ground as  members  of  our  congregation  or 
participants  In  the  school,  but  when  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  take  4  and  5  year  old 
ChUdren  and  subject  them  to  as  much  con- 
fusion and  Changing  In  their  little  lives 
as  happened  during  the  first  three  weeks  of 
this  program  here,  I  seriously  question  Its 
value.  More  important.  I  seriously  question 
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the  value  of  the  guidelines  Insofar  as  they 
ap[>ear  not  to  be  guidelines  but  rigid  rules. 
Making  pawns  of  children  to  satisfy  an  un- 
realistic, racial-political  Issue  Is  not  only 
unbecoming  but  Is  cruel.  The  routine  line 
that  we  hear  from  the  local  office  Is  that  It 
is  the  Government's  desire  that  this  be- 
come a  completely  local  operation.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  have  grave  doubts  that  it 
will  ever  function  in  terms  of  the  value  it 
seeks  to  establish  and  goals  It  seeks  to  ful- 
fill until  such  time  as  the  guidelines  are 
modified  and  the  program  Is,  Indeed.  left  up 
to  local  Individuals.  I  regret  that  such  a  high 
Ideal  and  objective  Is  so  botched  up  as  to 
appear  to  be  hurting  little  children  and  set- 
ting the  program  back  instead  of  moving  It 
forward." 

There  was  undue  and  excess  Interference 
by  Federal  f>ersonnel  both  from  Washington 
and  Atlanta  and  from  the  local  OEO  who 
came  to  make  observations  and  to  Initiate 
changes  that  seemed  to  be  detrimental  to 
the  children  who  were  trying  to  be  helped 
through  this  programs.  The  adage  that  "too 
many  cooks  spoil  the  stew"  certainly  applied 
to  the  administration  of  this  summer  Head- 
start  program.  Those  In  positions  of  admin- 
istrative authority  on  every  level  fiaunted 
that  authority  to  those  who  were  working 
at  this  center. 

The  food  was  a  plus  factor  in  the  summer 
Headstart  program.  There  was  an  abundance 
of  It,  and  it  was  carefully  and  well  prepared 
each  day 

During  the  summer  program  at  All  Saints', 
a  doctor  and  a  nurse  came  about  every  10 
days  to  administer  certain  shots  to  the  chil- 
dren and  to  g^ve  the  examinations.  This 
unquestionably  was  of  value — another  "plus" 
factor. 

Our  facilities  at  All  Saints'  do  not  permit 
for  adequate  recreational  area  The  court- 
yard is  far  too  small  and  the  parking  lot  too 
hot  for  the  ctilldren  to  play  games.  The  play- 
ground which  used  to  be  at  the  P.uk  Avenue 
School,  which  has  now  been  completely 
taken  over  by  Rollins  College,  is  still  there 
but  the  equipment  IS  gone  thereby  minimiz- 
ing its  desirability  and  Its  use.  This  lack  of 
recreational  area  and  the  lack  of  recreational 
facilities  should  be  considered  when  think- 
ing again  of  a  program  of  this  na'ure. 

The  teaching  personnel  were  a  prime  fac- 
tor In  the  administration  and  success  of  this 
center  or  its  lack  of  success.  There  did  not 
seem  to  be  much  control  over  the  students 
and  It  was  the  feeling  of  meet  of  the  staff 
of  All  Saints'  that  the  reason  for  this  was 
that  the  teachers  were  too  young  and  in- 
experienced. It  has  been  expressed  that  the 
teachers  should  be  older  and  should  have  a 
minimum  of  5  years'  experience  with  pre- 
school children;  that  they  must  teach  them 
how  to  behave  In  a  group,  how  to  take 
orders,  how  to  treat  one  another,  how  to 
sit  at  a  table,  etc..  etc.  The  head  teacher 
should  not  have  to  teach  a  class  as  well  as 
do  the  routine  paper  work  which  is  re- 
quired by  the  Government  or  OEO.  As  the 
da/s  passed  and  the  work  proceeded  here  at 
All  Saints'  Headstart  center,  two  things  re- 
garding the  teachers  became  obvious:  the 
best  teachers  were  Negroes  who  were  ex- 
perienced and  had  had  experience  teaching 
young  children. 

The  white  teachers  who  were  not  experi- 
enced did  not  discipline  and  they  did  not 
teach.  They  appeared  afraid  of  hurting  the 
children's  feelings  or  of  giving  them  inferi- 
ority complexes.  The  Negro  teachers  on 
the  other  hand  disciplined  and  corrected 
the  children.  They  were  "hard"  on  them 
They  taught  them  the  things  they  will  have 
to  know  to  be  accepted  in  public  school. 
These  children  walked  in  tidy  and  obedient 
lines.  You  could  pick  out  the  tables  at  which 
they  had  eaten  because  the  tables  were 
cleaner,  the  rooms  they  used  were  cleaner 
and  put  In  order  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Their 


equipment  was  not  damaged.  If  this  work 
is  to  be  done  well.  If  these  children  are  to 
be  given  what  they  must  be  given,  the 
teachers  should  t)€  carefully  chosen.  They 
should  not  Indulge  the  children  just  be- 
cause they  are  under-privileged;  they  should 
understand  the  children  well  enough  to 
know  what  the  children  can  do  and  what 
can  be  done  for  them  and  they  should  love 
the  children  enough  to  be  hard  on  them. 
Headstart  must  be  a  school  where  children 
can  learn  to  go  to  school. 

Of  couise,  this  is  the  experience  of 
only  one  county  in  Florida.  I  have  con- 
fined my  remarks  to  it  because  I  am  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  failure  of 
the  poverty  war  here.  However.  I  think  it 
IS  fair  to  say  from  the  evidence  amassed, 
that  our  situation  locally  is  not  an  excep- 
tion, but  the  general  run  of  things  as 
far  as  the  poverty  war  programs  are 
concerned. 

Probably  the  best  thing  that  could  be 
done  to  the  poverty  war,  certainly  the 
best  thing  which  could  be  done  for  long- 
suffering  taxpayers,  would  be  to  abolish 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opf)ortunity.  Get 
the  poverty  war  out  of  politics,  and  put 
the  portions  of  it  that  might  be  worth- 
while, ijf  properly  administered,  under 
CDmpetent  leadership.  For  example, 
Headstart  and  similar  educational  pro- 
grams ought  to  be  put  under  local  school 
direction.  There  should  be  much  gi-eater 
emphasis  on  job  training  and  then  fol- 
low up  in  finding  jobs. 

However,  I  predict  attempts  to  do  this 
will  meet  with  the  charge  by  proponents 
of  this  legislation,  and  especially  the  ad- 
ministration, that  opponents  of  the  pov- 
erty war  are  against  the  poor,  playing 
politics  with  poverty  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  accusations  that  have  been  hurled 
around. 

Perhaps  the  only  sensible  thing  that 
can  be  done  this  year  is  to  let  the  pro- 
gram stay  as  it  is,  but  cut  back  the  fund- 
ing rather  drastically.  This  will  force  the 
poverty  war  people  to  drastically  revise 
their  operation,  get  rid  of  their  topheavy 
staff  structure,  revise  salaries,  sharpen 
up  their  operation,  and  hopefully  salvage 
some  good  out  of  the  whole  sorry  affair. 
I  hope  the  Committee  is  able  to  take  this 
course. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico,  Mr. 
Santiago  Polanco-Abreu. 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Puerto  Rico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  been  disturbed  by  the  threat 
to  the  Nation's  needy  in  the  economy 
move  to  slash  funds  from  the  OflQce  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  My  fear  for  es- 
sential programs  for  the  poor  is  shared 
throughout  Puerto  Rico.  I  have  been  re- 
ceiving many  cablegrams  from  Common- 
wealth legislators,  educators,  community 
action  officers,  mayors,  public  and  pri- 
vate organizations,  and  private  citizens. 

Without  exception,  these  messages 
urge  the  full  funding  of  the  OEO  so  as 


not  to  jeopardize  essential  work  on  be- 
half of  those  who  most  need  the  help 
provided  by  these  programs. 

Essential  antlpoverty  programs  in 
Puerto  Rico  will  be  In  severe  danger  of 
dismemberment  and  discontinuance  if 
the  amendments  to  cut  OEO  funds  below 
this  year's  levels  prevail.  The  voices 
which  reach  me  through  the  communi- 
cations that  I  have  received  also  oppose, 
without  exception,  the  requirements  call- 
ing for  contributions  on  the  local  level, 
because  this  money  simply  cannot  be 
raised  in  Puerto  Rico.  Many  of  the  re- 
cipient organizations  are  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions supported  only  by  donations 
and  subsidies. 

If  we  discontinue  or  slacken  our  efforts 
against  poverty  at  this  time,  we  will  flncj 
ourselves  that  much  farther  behind  when 
again  we  give  full  heart  to  this  fight.  Our 
problems  then  will  be  compounded,  more 
difBcult,  and  more  expensive. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  in  Its  wisdom 
will  recogTilze  this  truth  smd,  despite  ttie 
obvious  need  for  economy  at  this  time, 
put  appropriations  where  they  are  the 
most  needed  by  our  public  and  can  do  the 
greatest  good  for  the  most  people. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Waggonner]. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  it  can  truthfully  be  said  that 
the  OflSce  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
the  programs  administered  by  this  OCQce 
are  easily  at  this  point  the  most  con- 
troversial of  any  of  our  federally-spon- 
sored Government  programs.  The  Con- 
gress, to  some  extent,  must  share  some 
of  the  blame  for  the  shortcomings  of  the 
OCQce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  because 
it  was  this  Congress,  not  the  90th  Con- 
gress, but  the  Congress  itself,  which 
thrust  upon  the  OflBce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity the  almost  impossible  task  of 
spending  huge  sums  of  money  without 
proper  preparation  and  without  proper 
planning.  It  is  because  of  this  haste  and 
lack  of  plarmlng  that  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  has  maBe  at  least 
some  of  the  mistakes  that/ they  have 
made. 

I  think  it  can  as  well  be  said  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  some 
degree,  to  one  extent  or  the  other,  can 
justifiably  be  criticized,  sis  they  have 
been,  by  almost  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress, to  my  knowledge,  and  I  number 
myself  among  those  who  have  been  criti- 
cal of  the  OflQce  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green]  yesterday  made  what,  to  me, 
amounts  to  a  profound  statement,  when 
she  said  It  was  not  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress in  creating  the  OCBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  interpose  or  create  an- 
other level  of  government,  as  has  come 
to  be  the  case  with  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  commimlty  ac- 
tion programs.  It  surely  was  not  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  to  create  another  level 
of  government  such  as  this  monster  'with- 
out responsibility  to  account  for  their  ac- 
tions. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gib- 
bons 1  made  another  observation  which 
I  think  is  equally  true,  and  that  is  that 
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there  are  two  points  In  real  question: 
money  and  its  amoimt,  and  community 
action  programs.  I  am  told,  and  I  believe 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
ATMS]  Still  plans  to  offer  a  substitute, 
which  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  continuing 
resolution,  to  allow  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  continue  to  operate  under 
existing  rules  and  regulations,  but  with 
reduced  funds,  until  sometime  next  year. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  for  me  to  see  the 
wisdom  of  continuing  to  operate  the 
OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  under 
existing  rules  and  regulations  when  there 
is  not  a  man  in  this  House  who  agrees 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  that  the 
OCBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  presently 
operates  under. 

If  we  are  truly  believers  that  some 
change  must  be  made  in  this  basic  legis- 
lation, then  we  should  face  the  issue 
squarely  and  not  pass  a  simple  continu- 
ing resolution  and  continue  to  operate 
under  existing  rules  or  regulations.  I 
know  there  are  a  number  of  economy- 
minded  people  in  the  House — and  I  am 
one  of  them.  I  doubt  if  there  are  any  here 
who  would  dare  call  me  a  big  spender — 
but  I  say  there  Is  something  more  Im- 
portant to  be  considered  in  this  legisla- 
tion this  year  than  mere  dollars  alone. 
The  perspective  of  this  legislation  must 
be  changed.  Responsibility  must  be 
achieved. 

I  feel  very  sincerely  that  what  the  com- 
mittee has  done  in  adopting  the  Green 
amendment  is  the  salvation  of  this  pro- 
gram, if  indeed  it  can  be  saved.  A  number 
of  people  on  the  committee  have  insisted 
upon  it,  and  I  am  told  they  are  going  to 
insist  upon  it  through  conference.  If 
we  can  maintain  this  feature  of  the  bill,  a 
new  structure  of  community  action 
agencies,  then  this  is  easily  the  most 
revolutionary  and  Important  part  of  this 
legislative  proposal. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  willing 
this  year  to  spend  a  little  bit  more  money 
if  we  can  inject  new  criteria  for  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  abide  by,  in 
defining  for  them  what  a  community 
action  agency  is.  The  committee  bill  says 
that  a  community  action  agency  will  be  a 
State  of  a  political  subdivision.  They  are 
talking  about  elected  public  officials. 
Agencies  will  be  represented,  the  poor 
will  be  represented. 

I  say,  as  sincerely  as  I  possibly  can, 
if  we  are  going  to  correct  what  is  more 
apparently  wrong  with  this  bill  than  any 
other  feature,  then  we  are  going  to  have 
to  start  with  this  new  level  of  govern- 
ment we  are  all  critical  of,  that  Is  going 
to  rise  up  in  ever-increasing  degrees  to 
haunt  us  all.  Even  though  I  might  like 
a  little  additional  wordage,  what  the 
committee  has  done  and  what  the  com- 
mittee recommends  in  turning  over  to 
States  and  political  subdivisions  the 
community  action  program,  I  believe  we 
must  do  If  we  are  ever  going  to  get  any- 
thing out  of  this  program.  It  Is  totally 
irresjwnslble  now. 

So  I  say  to  every  Member  of  this 
House,  If  the  Members  really  want  to  put 
some  responsible  people — and  I  tun  not 
critical  of  everybody  who  is  associated 
with  OEO  or  community  action  pro- 
grams as  being  irresponsible— but  if  we 
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want  to  make  this  program  re^Mnsible, 
then  we  must  give  the  operation  and  the 
administration  at  the  community  level  to 
people  who  have  to  account  to  voters,  to 
elected  officials  like  you  and  me.  Let  us 
retain  t.hi.<;  feature  In  this  bill.  If  we  do 
not,  the  time  is  going  to  come  when  this 
program  is  going  to  fall  of  its  own 
weight — and  that  would  make  a  lot  of 
people  happy,  I  know.  But  I  say,  if  we 
do  want  to  make  a  going  business  out  of 
the  community  action  programs  by  turn- 
ing their  responsibility  over  to  respon- 
sible local  elected  officials,  I  predict  It 
will  not  be  many  years  when  legislation 
such  as  this  will  pass  this  House  with 
ease. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Zion]. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  an 
opportunity  before  us  that  is  imp>aral- 
leled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  We  can. 
If  we  have  the  courage,  enact  legislation 
for  our  young  p>eople  that  will  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  tragic  specter  of  il- 
literacy, disease,  and  poverty. 

We  In  this  country,  with  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  world's  wealth,  are  rapidly 
losing  our  most  valuable  asset,  that  Is, 
the  capacity  of  our  yoimg  people  'to  con- 
tribute to  their  future  and  to  the  future 
of  their  coimtry. 

Every  day  brings  another  group  of  de- 
pendents to  the  Nation's  welfare  table, 
and  away  from  the  ranks  of  production. 
We  must  reverse  this  trend  if  we  are  to 
continue  the  progress  that  has  made  this 
the  greatest  nation  in  the  'world.  This 
can  be  done. 

It  is  a  three-step  approach: 

First,  abolish  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  as  it  now  exists. 

Second,  extract  those  education  and 
training  programs  that  are  the  confused, 
conflicting  concoctions  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety now  being  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Third,  give  substantial  guidance,  and 
substantial  financial  support  'to  our  local 
educational  systems,  so  that  they  can 
expand  their  facilities  to  administer  pre- 
school Indoctrination,  vocational  educa- 
tion, on-the-job  training,  part-time  em- 
plojrment,  and  so  forth. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  take  these 
programs  away  from  the  national 
bureaucrats  and  put  them  under  the 
bureaucrats  In  city  hall. 

I  am  suggesting  that  we  already  have 
dedicated  school  boards,  competent  ad- 
ministrators and  educators  in  local  com- 
munities who  can  do  the  job,  if  given  the 
help  they  need. 

Now  as  to  point  No.  1 :  We  here  in  the 
Congress  are  trying  to  hack  away  at  the 
branches  of  this  OEO  problem  'when  we 
should  be  digging  It  up  by  the  roots.  We 
should  recognize  that  we  caimot  carve 
rotten  wood.  You  cannot  dress  up  a 
skunk  and  pretend  tt  is  an  Angora  oat. 
You  oon  not  take  elements  of  the  OEO, 
rearrange  them  and  pretend  that  they 
are  something  new. 

In  response  to  a  questionnaire  I  re- 
cently distributed  throughout  my  dis- 
trict. 85  percent  of  those  responding  in- 
dicated they  did  not  feel  the  OEO  had 


been  efitectlve  In  getting  at  the  real 
causes  of  poverty.  These  constituents 
may  strongly  approve  of  a  given  project 
in  the  war  on  poverty.  They  may  have 
good  words  for  a  Headstart  program,  or 
Upward  Bound,  or  Green  Thumb — but 
many  are  seriously  worried  at  the  in- 
ternal mismanagement  of  these  pro- 
grams. They  are  alarmed  at  watching 
what  oould  be  highly  beneficial  programs 
becoming  hamstrung,  and  weighted 
down  by  a  fumbling  bureaucracy  not  at- 
tuned to  the  people  they  are  supposed  to 
serve. 

Perhaps  even  more  amazing  are  the 
comments  from  poverty  officials  them- 
selves. I  have  had  letters  and  phone  calls 
from  distressed  men  and  women  who  are 
called  uix)n  to  operate  programs  at  a 
local  level,  while  strange  policy  deci- 
sions in  Washington  and  Chicago  are 
delaying  operating  fimds.  Vouchers  are 
lost.  Checks  mlsmailed.  Applications  dis- 
appear. It  Is  no  wonder  that  a  great  ma- 
jority of  those  capable  people  who  orig- 
inally joined  the  OEXD  have  resigned. 

One  poverty  program  director  stated 
to  me: 

Sometimes  I  get  so  angry,  I  want  to  ex- 
plode. We're  wtUting  for  money  to  start  our 
program — we  have  hired  persons  and  have 
begun  to  train  them  to  supervise  the  pro- 
gram. All  we  need  is  money  ...  so  Instead  of 
money,  we  get  telegrams,  and  these  aren't 
properly  addressed. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

I  could  certainly  tell  you  what  I  think 
of  the  way  these  programs  are  run  from  the 
top — redtape  and  mix-ups.  I'm  disgusted. 

Another  poverty  official  related: 
There  Is  so  much  confusion  In  the  national 
and  regional  OX.O.  offices  that  very  little 
of  the  money  ever  filters  down  to  where  It 
can  be  used  for  the  people.  Power -hungry 
oiaclals  at  the  top  are  too  busy  empire-build- 
ing to  provide  tis  with  a  program  down  here 
that  we  can  respKJnslbly  execute. 

Another  director  wrote  me : 

I  don't  really  care  how  they  want  lu  to  do 
our  work,  111  just  be  glad  when  they  stop 
making  directional  changes  long  enougb 
to  let  lu  get  something  done  down  here. 

When  the  OEO  becomes  hopelessly 
snarled  in  Its  own  redtape.  It  starts  look- 
ing for  a  scapegoat.  During  one  of  the 
"lost  check"  episodes  In  my  district,  the 
regional  office  put  out  the  story  that  the 
program  oould  not  be  funded  untU  the 
Congressman  had  "announced"  the 
project.  This  colossal  bit  of  ballyhoo  had 
wide  circulation  in  southern  Indiana. 

I  have  observed  that  propaganda  Is  a 
major  product  of  the  OEO.  Recently,  a 
flock  of  mall  supporting  certain  poverty 
programs  contained  a  large  number  of 
letters  written  on  stationery  bearing  the 
Federal  watermark.  Does  this  suggest  a 
spontaneous  expression  of  imblased  peo- 
ple? 

Many  of  my  correspondents  are  con- 
cerned with  recent  revelations  that  up- 
wards of  70  percent  of  OEO  expenditures 
go  for  salaries.  The  little  people  on  the 
other  end  suffer  when  bureaucracy  has 
managed  to  siphon  off  such  a  large  por- 
tion. 

There  are  some  outstandlT.g  poverty 
programs  In  existence.  I  want  to  help 
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save  them  from  destruction  at  the  hands 
of  an  outraged  public  that  will  eventually 
bring  the  OEO  "house  of  cards"  down. 
It  Is  imperative  that  bureaucratic  inter- 
ference in  local  programs  be  reduced.  It 
is  also  Imperative  that  politics  be  kept 
out  of  the  picture. 

A    DDAl.    STSTKM    OF   KDUCATION? 

It  is  a  regrettable  situation  that  we 
are  spending  so  much  time  and  energy 
developing  a  dual  system  of  education  in 
this  country.  Headstart  Is  a  good  example 
of  this. 

If  the  fine  features  of  Headstart  could 
be  incorporated  into  good  existing  school 
systems  which  are  responsive  to  local 
need,  it  would  represent  a  tremendous 
savings  to  the  overburdened  taxpayer. 

Headstart,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
Upward  Bound,  Job  Corps,  on-the-job 
training,  manpwwer  development — all  of 
these  have  their  areas  of  merit,  and  yet 
collectively  they  form  tentacles  on  the 
poverty  octopus  that  gobbles  funds  and 
talents  and  regurgitates  very  little  for 
the  people. 

OEO  mismanages  several  of  these — 
still  others  function  through  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Labor  or  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Too  many  of  them  are  Wash- 
ington oriented  or  regionally  oriented, 
and  not  community  oriented. 

Too  many  of  these  programs  rob  funds, 
facilities,  and  faculty  from  our  regular 
educational  system  and,  at  tremendous 
expense  to  the  taxpayers,  divert  these 
funds  to  the  perpetuation  of  another 
bureaucracy. 

I  cannot,  in  conscience,  condone  a 
continuation  of  the  OEO. 

Programs  designed  to  provide  educa- 
tion and  job-oriented  training  for  the 
poor  can  be  incorporated  into  existing 
school  systems  where  they  have  the  guid- 
ance of  the  many  dedicated  and  capable 
teachers  who  can  greatly  improve  and 
expand  our  total  educational  environ- 
ment. Each  program  could  then  be 
fimded  at  much  less  expense  and  per- 
formed with  much  greater  efficiency  in  a 
vastly  broadened  educational  system. 
America's  teachers  might  then  be  paid 
as  they  deserve,  and  could  teach  in  fa- 
cilities worthy  of  a  country  whose  tech- 
nology leads  the  world. 

Perpetuation  of  a  national  bureaucracy 
such  as  OEO  serves  only  to  create  a 
costly,  competing  program  of  education. 

I  hope  this  90th  Congress  will  seize 
the  initiative  in  the  war  on  poverty.  Let 
us  close  the  ill-run  poverty  campaign 
of  the  OEO  once  and  for  all,  and  begin 
effectively  to  eradicate  poverty  at  its 
sources^ 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this 
side  we  have  two  more  S-mlnute  speeches 
and  then  I  expect  to  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee rise,  unless  there  is  objection  on 
the  other  side. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  one  request  for  a  2- 
mlnute  speech  on  this  side. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Haki^yL 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would 
be  much  easier  for  me  to  support  a  con- 
tinued war  on  poverty  if  I  could  point  to 
the  evidence  of  sound  progress  in  my  own 
community.  My  belief  that  Syracuse  can 


have  a  good  poverty  program  must  neces- 
sarily be  tempered  by  the  weight  of  our 
past  performance.  However,  I  know  that 
our  low-income  citizens  want  a  better 
life  for  themselves  and  for  their  children, 
and  so  I  shaU  again  support  this  legis- 
lation to  provide  them  this  opportunity. 

The  elements  we  look  for  In  a  sound 
community  action  program  are  not  to  be 
found  in  Syracuse.  I  believe  that  the 
Congress  envisioned  a  community  action 
agency  as  an  organization  having  the 
capacity  to  mobilize  all  of  the  resources 
of  the  community  to  wage  an  effective 
war  on  poverty.  We  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  strife  in  Syracuse,  but  there  has 
not  been  that  effective  merging  together 
of  the  purposes  and  the  resources  of  all 
individuals  and  agencies,  public  and 
private,  for  the  common  effort. 

Attitudes  have  changed  a  great  deal 
in  Syracuse  since  the  initial  skirmishes 
of  the  war  on  poverty.  One  can  perceive 
a  general  willingness  on  the  part  of  most 
of  the  public  and  private  entitles  which 
are  concerned  with  the  manifestations 
and  the  causes  of  poverty  to  participate 
in  the  common  effort.  This  general  will- 
ingness, however,  has  not  been  effectively 
utilized. 

The  low-income  people  of  Syracuse  are 
now  actively  aware  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act;  but  the 
poor,  both  Negro  and  white,  have  not 
yet  discovered  the  consistent  or  con- 
tinuing leadership  they  need  to  fight 
poverty  within  the  framework,  the 
meaning,  and  the  requirements  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Syracuse  has  experienced  entirely  too 
much  conflict.  Distrust  and  bitterness 
have  prevented  the  birth  of  that  total 
community  effort.  We  have  many  under- 
employed and  unemployable  people.  Over 
30  percent  of  our  public  high  school  stu- 
dents never  graduate.  However,  we  have 
many  businesses  and  industries  which 
desperately  need  additional  employees. 
Yet  we  have  been  unable  to  launch  the 
total  community  effort  which  should 
bring  the  unemployed  and  the  waiting 
Jobs  together. 

Even  now,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portimity  is  attempting  to  create  a  new 
community  action  aigency  in  Syracuse. 
The  old  agency,  the  crusade  for  oppor- 
tunity, was  defeated  in  a  protracted  con- 
flict with  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. The  cnosade  violated  many  OEO 
guidelines,  regulations,  and  suggestions. 
The  crusade  did  not  assume  the  respon- 
sibility to  effectively  and  efficiently  man- 
age and  administer  the  program  grants 
awarded  by  OEO.  But  most  of  all,  the  old 
community  action  agency  failed  to  mo- 
bilize all  of  the  resources  of  the  com- 
munity to  wage  an  effective  war  on  pov- 
erty. Many  battles  were  fought,  but  few 
were  against  poverty. 

I  am  pleased  with  what  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  has  proposed  in  its 
community  action  amendments.  These 
changes,  hopefully,  will  provide  the  new 
foundations  for  a  poverty  program  in 
Syracuse.  I  deeply  regret  that  some  of  my 
colleagues  can  see  only  the  dangers  of 
greater  involvement  by  local  govern- 
ment. I  happen  to  feel  that  the  attitude 
and  the  degree  of  participation  of  local 
government  are  key  elements.  I  welcome 
the  commltt-ee's  clarification  of  the  com- 


position of  the  community  action 
agency's  governing  board.  Of  even 
greater  benefit  Is  th^J  strengthening  of 
the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  the 
governing  board.  One  of  the  problems 
which  contributed  to  the  collapse  of  the 
community  action  program  in  Syracuse 
stemmed  from  the  fact  that  the  board 
of  directors  was  unable  to  exercise  effec- 
tive control  over  the  poverty  program. 
The  unwillingness  of  the  crusade  for  op- 
portunity to  vest  in  its  board  of  directors 
the  power  and  the  responsibility  to  run 
an  effective  program  contributed  to  the 
OEO  decision  to  withdraw  support  from 
the  crusade. 

I  believe  that  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  makes  a  strong  case  for 
greater  participation  of  community  gov- 
ernment In  community  action.  Syracuse 
has  made  great  progress  In  mobilizing 
low-income  people  to  participate  in  the 
poverty  program.  This  progress  has  not 
been  complemented  with  a  similar  mobi- 
lization of  local  government,  private 
agencies,  community  leadership,  and  all 
citizens  of  good  will  who  are  concerned 
about  poverty.  The  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  and  the  funds  we  provide  for 
its  purposes,  cannot  possibly  be  viewed 
as  the  sum  total  of  the  war  on  poverty. 
A  community  action  agency  cannot  by 
Itself  mount  an  effective  and  continuing 
campaign  to  prepare  and  place  Jobless 
persons  in  gainful  employment.  We  do 
not  have  to  create  Jobs  in  Syracuse;  we 
have  to  create  workers.  An  effective  em- 
ployment program  demands  full  partici- 
pation of  the  State  employment  service, 
the  public  employment  training  entity, 
and  above  all,  private  industrial  and 
commercial  concerns.  A  community  ac- 
tion agency  can  guarantee  that  the 
special  problems  of  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed are  recognized  In  the  formulation 
and  management  of  an  emplojmient  pro- 
gram. Such  an  agency,  because  of  its 
special  relationship  with  low-Income 
people,  can  create  and  strengthen  the 
willingness  of  an  unemployed  person  to 
participate.  Such  an  agency  can  supply 
the  additional  funds  needed  to  make  the 
program  meaningful  in  the  sense  that 
the  program  will  be  really  effective  for 
the  hard-core  unemployed. 

The  success  of  a  community  action 
program  depends  greatly  on  Its  capacity 
to  create  a  peaceful  and  working  rela- 
tionship with  the  local  educational 
agency.  How  best  can  the  poverty  pro- 
gram and  the  local  educational  agency 
work  together  to  see  that  the  children  of 
the  poor  finish  a  high  school  education? 
How  best  can  they  cooperate  to  foster 
adult  basic  education?  How  best  can  they 
work  together  for  even  more  effective 
manpower  development  and  training 
programs?  How  best  can  they  work  to- 
gether to  create  maximum  benefits  from 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  If  these  amendments  to  the 
community  action  program  will  stimu- 
late a  closer  relationship  between  the 
poor  and  the  various  agencies  of  local 
government,  much  good  will  come  of  it. 

A  community  action  agency  cannot 
singlehandedly  set  out  to  conquer  the 
problem  of  poor  housing.  The  financial 
base  of  a  community  action  agency  is 
completely  Inadequate.  The  local  public 
housing  agency  must  be  either  stimulated 
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or  permitted  to  participate,  depending  on 
local  circumstances.  The  local  urban  re- 
newal agency,  the  municipal  officials 
charged  with  zoning  and  code  enforce- 
ment all  must  participate.  I  beUeve  it  is 
both  dangerous  and  destructive  for  com- 
munity action  agencies  to  have  as  their 
principal  operating  assumption  the  belief 
that  no  agency  of  local  government  will 
ever  care  about  low-income  people. 

If  a  community  action  agency  is  not 
concerned  about  jobs,  housing,  and  edu- 
cation, it  is  wasting  its  time  and  our 
funds.  It  is  true  that  we  hope  that  the 
evolution  of  a  working  relationship  be- 
tween local  government  entitles  and  the 
community  action  program  will  create  a 
continuing  attitude  of  concern.  We  hope 
that  this  will  be  true  also  in  the  desired 
working  relationship  with  private  service 
and  humanitarian  agencies.  Hopefully, 
community  action  programs  will  develop 
this  common  attitude  of  concern  and  the 
habit  of  broad  partnership  in  the  pursuit 
of  common  aims.  I  think  it  is  foolish  to 
expect  more  from  community  action  than 
this. 

Congress  wants  the  community  action 
program  to  stimulate  and  work  toward  a 
wider  path  for  all  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  economic  and  social  life.  It  will 
not  happen  overnight.  It  will  not  happen 
if  we  permit  this  program  to  be  used  for 
new  barriers  of  distrust  and  unrest  even 
as  we  seek  to  tear  down  the  old  ones. 

I  support  the  recommendations  of  our 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  and 
I  urge  the  passage  of  this  poverty  bill. 
The  city  of  Syracuse  is  in  the  process  of 
refitting  Itself  in  order  to  fight  poverty. 
This  legislation  will  aid  in  the  avoidance 
of  past  mistakes.  It  will  strengthen  our 
chances  of  achieving  total  community 
participation  and  mobilization. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Cahill]. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  entire 
poverty  program  has  been  discussed  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  for  the  past  sev- 
eral days  In  great  depth,  and  it  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose  for  me  to  repeat 
many  of  the  statements  and  to  allude  to 
many  of  the  facts  that  have  been  so  thor- 
oughly discussed. 

Every  Member  of  this  House  must  rec- 
ognize the  enormity  of  the  challenge 
which  the  Congress  accepted  3  years  ago 
when  It  enacted  the  original  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  The  objectives 
sought  were  desirable,  the  alms  were 
lofty,  and  the  belief  that  the  Job  could 
be  done  was,  I  am  certain,  sincere.  Now 
after  3  years  and  some  $4  biUion  of  ex- 
penditures, there  are  many  who  question 
the  success  of  the  program  and  the  jus- 
tification for  its  continuance. 

I  would  merely  point  out  to  the  House 
that  in  this  program,  as  in  all  others, 
there  are  both  successes  and  failures.  As 
in  most  instances,  failures  are  usually 
more  widely  publicized  than  successes.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  fail- 
ures of  this  program  have  been  well  docu- 
mented and  that  they  have  received  wide 
publicity.  I  join  those  critical  of  those 
failures  and  I  join  those  who  insist  that 
the  abuses  so  fully  discussed  here  on  the 
floor  be  completely  eliminated.  One  of 
the  outrages  of  this  program  has  been 


the  partisan,  political  participation  by 
many  of  the  poverty  employees.  Another 
outstanding  and  glaring  failure  has  been 
the  allocation  of  ahnost  70  percent  of  the 
funds  to  administration  and  executive 
salaries.  The  direction  of  the  program 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  leaves  a  great 
deal  to  be  desired.  I  have  also  been  par- 
ticularly disturbed  by  the  diversion  by 
OEO  of  large  amounts  of  money  which 
should  be  used  for  the  immediate  needs 
of  the  poor,  to  visionary  and  costly  re- 
search projects.  I  was  amazed  to  learn 
that  a  grant  in  excess  of  $500,000  given 
to  the  University  of  Wisconsin  was  sub- 
contracted to  a  corporation  In  New  Jer- 
sey to  do  research  among  a  thousand 
families  to  determine  the  effect  of  a  guar- 
anteed annual  income. 

Without  going  into  the  merits  or  the 
philosophy  or  the  justification  for  such 
a  research  program,  I  find  it  impossible 
to  understand  why  OEO  would  be  in- 
volved In  this  type  of  activity.  This  is  but 
one  of  a  score  of  similar  activities  which 
have  brought  Justifiable  criticism  on  the 
directors  and  the  administrators  of  this 
program.  The  record  is  replete  with  an 
itemization  of  the  failures,  and  no  words 
of  mine  are  required  to  embellish  that 
sad  record.  However,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
must  not  forget  in  our  hurry  to  criticize, 
the  thousands  of  men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls,  who  3'/2  years  ago  had  little 
or  no  hope  of  participating  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  American  economy  and  who 
now  have  aspirations,  hopes,  and  dreams 
for  decent  Uves.  We  must  not  forget  the 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  dedicated 
men  and  women  who  have  devoted  their 
every  energy  in  an  honest  effort  to  carry 
out  the  lofty  Ideals  and  objectives  of  this 
program  and  who  have  in  truth  and  in 
fact  brought  help  and  hope  to  many  of 
the  poor  of  our  Nation. 

While  the  OEO  has  not  expended  very 
much  money  in  the  district  that  I  repre- 
sent, I  have  personally  met  and  have  been 
tremendously  Impressed  by  the  highly 
motivated  efforts  of  the  responsible  peo- 
ple actively  associated  with  this  program 
who  have  achieved  by  their  efforts  a  great 
many  worthwhile  successes.  I  have  been 
particularly  Impressed  with  the  progress 
of  Headstart,  PoUowthrough,  and  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  I  know  that 
this  has  been  a  contributing  factor  in 
reducing  the  tensions  and  the  despair  in 
certain  areas  In  my  State.  I  commend  all 
who  have  devoted  themselves  in  the  spirit 
of  the  program  and  who  have  imselflshly 
given  of  themselves  to  assist  the  less  for- 
tunate among  us.  Once  again.  It  seems  to 
me  that  adequate  leaders,  proper  direc- 
tion, and  the  elimination  of  the  abuse 
and  misuse  in  the  program  could  accom- 
plish a  great  deal  more  and  most  cer- 
tainly shorten  the  war  on  poverty. 

While  I  realize  that  we  are  at  war  In 
Vietnam  and  that  we  must  reduce  spend- 
ing on  a  Federal  level,  I  also  recognize 
that  we  are,  in  fact,  spending  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  on  refugee  programs 
in  foreign  lands  and  In  our  own  land  for 
the  victims  of  Communist  aggression  in 
Cuba.  Certainly,  we  cannot  do  less  for 
our  own  than  we  are  doing  for  strangers. 
Certainly,  within  the  sphere  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, we  must  provide  sufBclent 
funds  to  aid  the  poor,  to  bring  hope  to 
the  hopeless,  and  to  minimlae.  If  not 


completely  eliminate,  poverty  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  STEIGE2R  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  imanimoiis  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requesrt  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  early  in  this  debate,  com- 
ments were  made  to  the  effect  that  vo- 
cational educators  are  not  equipped  to 
teach  and  train  the  disadvantaged  youth 
of  this  Nation. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  some  of 
the  testimony  before  our  committee  re- 
garding successful  programs  being  op- 
erated by  vocational  educators  and 
training  the  same  disadvantaged  youth 
as  the  Job  Corps: 

MAHONING    VALLEY    RESIDKNTIAL    VOCATIONAL 
SCROOL 

Mr.  Don  Watson,  director,  Trumbull 
County  Vocational  School,  Vienna,  Ohio, 
information  regarding  the  Mahoning 
Valley  residential  vocational  school, 
Ohio,  which  serves  the  disadvantaged 
youth : 

Placements  are  verified  to  exceeding  80"^ 
of  our  graduates. 

The  cost  per  year  (per  student)  Includes 
of>eratlng  costs,  subclstence,  training  allow- 
ance, every  cost,  capital  outlay — remodeling, 
equipment — M,573.  This  cost  Is  being  reduced 
this  year  because  we  have  moet  of  our  equip- 
ment. 

We  do  not  believe  we  have  to  have  & 
student  a  full  year  or  even  two  full  years  to 
help  him.  Our  purpoee  Is  to  train  people  to 
the  point  that  they  can  go  out  and  become 
employed.  If  we  can  do  this  In  a  period  of 
three  or  foxir  months,  we  do  this  and  we 
encourage  them  If  they  feel  they  are  solid 
enough  to  remain  employed  and  not  end  up 
back  In  the  same  boat. 

Our  enrollment  would  Include  50  percent 
high  school  drop-outs  and  the  other  half 
would  have  completed  high  school,  but  were 
BtlU  considered  unemployed  or  unemployable 
becatise  of  lack  of  vocational  skill. 

The  average  reading  level  of  our  students 
has  been  running  fifth  or  sixth  grade  level. 

Mr.  Watson  also  testified  that  the 
Mahoning  dally  training  program  ran 
8  and  9  hours  a  day  with  many  youths 
returning  for  2  hours  In  the  evenings. 

He  boasts  a  placement  rate  of  70  per- 
cent overall,  and  over  80  percent  for 
graduates,  and  commented  that  many 
youths  receive  five  and  six  offers. 

Mr.  Watson  also  testified  they  had  no 
recruitment  problem  at  Mahoning  Val- 
ley and  generally  had  a  full  COTnple- 
ment. 

Our  committee  chairman  [Mr.  Fir- 
kins] was  impressed,  as  we  were,  with 
the  Mahoning  Valley  School  and  com- 
mented at  that  time : 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  acbool  In 
Vienna,  Ohio.  I  think  this  is  a  great  Insti- 
tution and  I  just  wish  that  more  states  had 
Inaugurated  residential  schools  years  ago. 

Mr.  Watson  concluded  with  a  final 
thought: 

I  would  like  to  mention  Just  one  more 
thing  to  the  committee  as  far  as  using  the 
existing  structures  to  operate  a  network  of 
residential  centers. 

I  think  If  each  state  were  given  reeponal- 
bUlty,  I  think  there  would  develop  a  friendly 
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competition  there  that  would  make  every 
state  want  to  do  the  Job  and  do  It  well,  pro- 
vided they  had  funds  to  do  It,  and  I  think 
thla  network,  with  the  leadership  that  Is 
available  now  at  the  Federal  and  State  level, 
that  thla  network  could  be  put  Into  effect 
pretty  quickly  and  effectively,  and  I  think 
there  would  be  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  the 
state  being  so  actively  controlled  and  ac- 
tually responsible  for  taking  care  of  prob- 
lems In  their  State,  and  I  think  the  State 
and  local  people  would  have  a  better  view, 
knowing  exactly  what  the  problems  are, 
where  they  are,  and  what  has  to  be  done 
about   these   problems. 

MILWAUKEE  VOCATIONAI.  TECHNICAL   AND  ADULT 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  George  A.  Parkinson,  director,  the 
Milwaukee  Vocational  Technical  and 
Adult  Schools  (not  residential),  during 
hearings  on  antipoverty  legislation  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  testified  regarding  their  ef- 
forts and  experiences  with  disadvantaged 
youth: 

We  are  operating  a  Continuation  School, 
or  dropout  school.  In  which  we  h.ive  approjd- 
mately  650  students.  Slightly  less  than  half 
of  these  are  Negroes.  I  would  like  to  add  that 
approximately  500  of  the  650  are  currently 
on  parole  from  various  disciplinary  insti- 
tutions. 

Currently  our  programs  for  disadvantaged 
youth  Involve:  Automobile  mechanics,  clerk 
and  general  office  training  at  various  levels, 
machine  operator  training  imale  and  fe- 
male) ,  power  sewing  machine  operators  (male 
and  female),  welders,  certified  laboratory  as- 
sistants I  male  and  female  i.  clothing  altera- 
tion women,  cooks  and  countermen.  Indus- 
trial electricians.  Janitors  or  custodial  work- 
ers, mechanical  draftsmen,  small  engine  re- 
pair, waitresses,  gas  engine  repair  mainte- 
nance, and  nurses  aides;  special  programs  for 
older  workers  { for  example,  teaching  them 
to  take  the  examination  for  postal  em- 
ployees), machine  molders.  sales  clerks,  and 
a  host  of  students  who  are  slotted  Into  our 
various  regular  programs,  of  which  we  have 
approximately  1500  different  classes,  courses 
—  that  Is.  not  programs — but  132  programs. 

In  addition  to  this,  all  of  those  who  lack 
basic  education  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
at  least  acquire  functional  literacy;  that  is. 
reading  and  comprehension  at  the  sixth 
grade  level,  and  the  use  of  simple  arithmetic 
in  actual  operational  practice.  In  these  pro- 
grams. 

A  year  ago  last  June  we  graduated  about 
50  students,  and  every  student  except  one 
had  a  Job  before  he  walked  across  the  stage 
and  got  his  diploma.  This  year  we  were  about 
98  percent  of  placement, 

I  think  It  (Residential  Vocational  School) 
would  run  us  between  *3.500  and  t4,000  per 
equivalent  fulltlme  student  per  year  (pre- 
cluding capital  costs  which  would  add  ap- 
proximately $1,000  to  $1,500).  That  Is  a 
thumbnail  thing,  and  that  has  not  been  re- 
fined. Congressman,  because  untU  you  sit 
down  and  actually  develop  your  costs  sheets, 
you  can't  tell.  But  I  made  a  preliminary 
estimate  for  our  board. 

I  think  we  can  operate  (a  Residential 
School)  for  $2,500  or  $3,000  (per  student) 
less  than  Job  Corps. 

About  80  percent  of  those  who  complete, 
and  we  follow  those  up,  and  we  find  out  that 
of  the  80  percent  who  are  placed  In  entry 
jobs  In  the  area  for  which  they  are  trained, 
a  year  later  about  80  or  86  percent  of  those 
are  still  working  in  that  area,  though  not 
necessarily  at  that  same  Job. 

...  If  you  can  train  ten  students  In  a 
school  like  mine,  where  you  can  train  one 
student,  maybe.  In  the  Job  Corps,  for  the 
same  money,  the  need  Is  so  great  In  yotu 
great  metrof>olltan  areas  that  I  think  It  Is 
foolish  to  waste  the  money  on  the  other  side. 

Many  people  running  Job  Corps  are  ama- 


teurs^they  have  spent  more  money  than  I 
think  you  have  to  spend  to  attain  the  object. 

Mr.  Parkinson  has  estimated  the  cost 
for  the  Milwaukee  Vocational  School  to 
run  a  residential  program  would  be  ap- 
proximately $3,500  to  $4,000  direct  oper- 
ating cost  or  a  total  of  approximately 
$5,000.  including  capital  outlay. 

Mr.  Watson  of  Mahoning  Valley  testi- 
fied that  their  residential  operation  costs 
are  $4,573  per  student,  which  included 
everything  the  Job  Corps  figures  include, 
except  some  medical  provision  which  was 
taken  care  of  by  another  public  agency. 

These  figures  should  be  compared  with 
the  price  tags  on  different  Job  Corps 
centers,  a  few  of  the  highest  examples 
being : 

Centers  in  existence  over  9  months 

Rodman -  $10,517 

Parks 9,091 

Albuquerque    12.658 

Clinton    10,298 

Omalia — -(-9.000 

Cleveland    -t-9.  000 

Centers  in  existence  under  9  months 

Gutlirle $13,238 

St.  Louis 12.203 

McCoy    17,395 

Clearfield    16.299 

Lincoln    18.516 

We  would  like  to  note  also  that  the 
cost  figures  above  for  these  centers  were 
furnished  by  OEO  to  Congress  and  do  not 
Include  $600  per  enrollee  for  capital  costs 
or  $603  per  enrollee  for  overhead — head- 
quarters and  regional  expenses,  screen- 
ing, and  some  direct  enrollee  fees. 

Among  other  testimony  on  vocational 
education,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Congressman  John  Dent,  com- 
mented: 

At  this  time.  I  would  also  like  to  ask  you 
another  question.  There  Is  a  great  deal  of 
flak  surrounding  my  proposal  that  the  Job 
Training  Corps  be  tied  directly  to  the  voca- 
tional and  trade  school  training  program.  I 
believe  we  axe  missing  a  golden  opportunity 
In  the  Job  training  programs  under  OEO  by 
not  having  them  directly  tied  to  vocational 
training  schools.  We  are  blessed  In  Pennsyl- 
vania with  the  greatest  number  of  well- 
trained  experts  In  the  trade  school  training 
program. 

Dave  Hill,  director,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
antipoverty  program  stated: 

It  does  make  sense  to  have  the  Job  Corps 
Centers  tied  to  specific  vocational  centers, 
and  this  Is  projected  as  part  of  our  need  In 
our  Industrial  complex.  I  think  It  also  makes 
a  lot  of  sense  for  projected  vocational  train- 
ing In  conjunction  with  this  very  same  effort. 

One  of  the  problems  we  find  as  far  as  the 
Job  Corps  Is  concerned,  there  Is  a  great  deal 
of  slippage  between  when  the  person  finishes 
the  program  and  referral  to  a  State  Employ- 
ment Office  for  employment.  We  very  often 
get  the  information  a  little  late.  Sometimes 
the  youngster  is  back  in  the  neighborhood 
for  a  week  or  two  or  a  month  or  two  before 
we  know  he  is  there.  I  would  like  to  see  a 
closer  tie  in  between  the  Job  Corps  Center 
and  the  employment  service's  referral  of  that 
youngster  back  to  the  neighborhood  so  we 
will  know  what  kinds  of  skUls  he  has  and 
what  he  has  been  trained  to  do  so  that  we 
can  Immediately  start  finding  jobs  for  that 
youngster,  promoting  that  youngster,  so  to 
speak,  before  he  bets  back. 

When  testifying  before  the  Senate  this 
year,  Dr.  John  M.  Lumley,  spokesman  for 
the  National  Education  Association,  s&id 
It  would  be  the  position  of  that  associa- 


tion "that  the  Job  Corps  should  be  under 
the  control  or  under  the  direction  of 
educators  In  vocational  education,  in 
other  words  as  far  as  the  Job  Corps  op. 
eration  In  California,  It  should  be  op- 
erated under  the  direction  of  whoever  Is 
the  director  of  vocational  education  for 
the  State  of  California — the  thing  that 
we  are  greatly  concerned  about  Is  that 
the  commonplace  expression  among  peo- 
ple that  are  noneducators  Is  that  educa- 
tors have  failed  and  that  the  States  have 
failed.  This  is  untrue." 

Miss  Cynthia  Parsons,  author  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  vocational  education 
that  appeared  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  in  the  summer  of  1967,  testified 
before  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  regarding  the  events  taking 
place  in  the  field  of  vocational  education: 

There  Is  a  great  interest  in  an  entirely  new 
type  of  facility,  and  that  is  called  the  Area 
Vocational  School,  and  Somerset,  Kentucky, 
has  an  area  vocational  school. 

It  serves  counties — I  think  It  is  tliree — and 
something  like  11  school  districts.  The  long- 
est distance  any  student  comes  Is  something 
like  60  miles,  and  the  director  of  the  school 
has  found  approved  lodging  In  town  so  In  a 
sense  it  Is  almost  residential  for  some  of  the 
students  who  come  a  long  distance.. 

Pinta  County,  Ohio,  has  gone  Into  voca- 
tional education — Pinta  County  High  School; 
there  is  no  county  named  Pinta — Pints 
means  5 — It  serves  five  counties  south  of 
Toledo.  It  serves  many  high  schools.  The 
students  in  those  high  schools  continue  to 
have  their  identity  in  that  school.  They  are 
a  Pulton  County  High  School  student  who 
rides  the  bus  every  day  over  to  the  Pinta 
County  Vocational  School,  and  returns  in  the 
afternoon  to  Pulton  County  High  School 
where  he  Joins  in  the  athletic  program,  extrs 
currlcular.  or  whatever,  and  when  he  gets  his 
high  school  degree,  he  gets  It  from  his  own 
school,  not  from  the  area  vocational  school. 

The  Somerset  area  vocational  school  is  one 
of  a  different  variety,  slightly  different  in  that 
it  does  grant  a  degree.  It  Is  a  high  school; 
It  has  a  high  school  program  of  Its  own. 

Both  kinds  of  these  vocational  schools  op- 
erate on  a  six  or  seven  days  a  week,  17  to  21 
hotirs  a  day  basis  every  day  out  of  the  year. 

It  ( the  Las  Vegas  vocational  school )  Is  the 
most  beautiful  vocational  school  In  the 
country.  It  has  wall-to-waU  carpeUng.  I  was 
treated  to  frogs  legs  provencal,  and  asked 
where  the  school  got  the  fronts,  and  was 
told  the  school  had  gotten  a  grant  to  get 
rare  fish  delicacies  In  order  to  teach  the  foods 
they  would  be  cooking  If  they  got  jobs  at 
the  fine  casinos  cmd  hotels  In  Las  Vegas. 

The  school  has  unbelievable  equipment, 
and  for  two  years  In  the  planning  stage.  It 
Is  a  completely  comprehensive  school. 

It  has  closed  circuit  television.  It  is  wall- 
less — as  a  magnificent  place,  really. 

Its  progrsuns  are  very  exciting.  One  very 
kind  of  Interesting  thing  In  Its  secretarial 
training  Is  that  girls  generally — boys  are  sup- 
posed to  have,  for  auto  mechanics,  Uve  pro- 
duction work  to  make  the  work  Interesting 
and  to  make  It  realistic,  instead  of  working 
on  mounted  engines. 

Girls  have  had  traditionally  dead  work 
to  do.  They  copied  letters  that  weren't  go- 
ing anywhere,  and  vn-ote  finger  exercises  on 
the  typewriter  that  also  weren't  going  any- 
where. 

Each  girl  In  this  school  sits  at  a  station 
and  there  Is  a  switchboard,  and  someone  In 
town  who  may  weint  a  letter,  a  lawyer  or  doc- 
tor or  buslnessessman,  can  call  and  ask  to 
dictate  a  letter,  the  phone  hookup  goes  to 
one  of  the  Instructors  and  the  students. 
She  then  writes  the  letter.  It  Is  corrected 
by  the  supervisor  and  Is  then  sent  down- 
town to  the  doctor,  lawyer,  or  whoever,  for 
his  signature,  et  cetera. 
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I  went  deliberately  to  schools  that  were 
doing  what  they  felt  was  a  very  good  job, 
and  at  all  of  them  that  offered  this  provUlon, 
tbey  were  all  very,  very  complimentary  about 
it,  and  that  was  to  allow  into  the  classes 
with  high  school  students,  older  students, 
who  had  dropped  out  of  school.  They  all 
were  very  complimentary  about  the  effect 
this  had  If  they  could  control  the  numbers,  If 
they  had  six  or  eight  yoimg  adults  who  were 
particularly  Interested  In  getting  a  certain 
training,  and  they  put  them  In  the  classes 
with  the  high  school  students,  that  this 
worked  out  very  well. 

«  •  •  •  • 

The  ones  (area  vocational  school)  In  ex- 
istence now  are  not  being  terribly  effective, 
and  the  Interest  by  the  Federal  Government 
is  not  In  them,  so  the  money  Is  not  going 
there,  and  the  local  communities  don't  seem 
to  be  doing  much  about  them. 

«  •  •  «  • 

Yes.  there  seems  to  be  very  clear  evidence 
that  the  stronger  the  vocational  offering  and 
the  wider  the  vocational  offering,  the  more 
students  will  stay  In  school.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  study  showed  that  quite  clearly, 
and  I  didn't  talk  to  anyone  who  didn't  be- 
lieve It,  who  did  not  say  If  they  had  a  good, 
strong  program — the  Las  Vegas  school,  which 
has  only  been  operating  now  a  year,  the 
area  vocational  school  already  has  earmarked 
over  150  students  who  were  classified  ready 
to  be  dropouts  who  said  In  order  to  go  to 
the  area  vocational  school,  and.  Interestingly 
enough,  they  must  get  themselves  there,  and 
It  Is  up  on  a  mesa. 

I  visited  both  of  those  (MUwaukee.  Wis., 
and  Portland.  Me.).  The  Portland  school 
is  special  In  that  It  combines  In  one  facility 
some  of  the  most  outstanding  students  In 
the  city  determined  by  their  Intelligence 
quotient  as  well  as  their  achievement  level 
In  Math  and  Science. 

They  are  not  allowed  to  go  to  visit  Poly- 
tech  In  the  eighth  grade  unless  they  are  two 
or  three  years  ahead  and^-on  standard 
achievement  scores. 

They  have  technical  progranas  that  have 
sent  them  on  to  be.  presumably,  engineers, 
and  go  to  Cal  Tech  and  MIT  and  Purdue  and 
the  other  fine  technical  Institutions. 

The  other  half  of  the  student  body  at  Vin- 
cent Polytechnic  are  those  below  the  average 
in  achievement. 

When  they  finish  the  eighth  grade,  and 
who  are  thought  could  benefit  from  a  termi- 
nal vocational  program.  These  boys  are  sent 
to  Vincent  Polytechnic.  The  onus  of  being  a 
dumping  ground  is  thus  avoided. 

The  school  has  an  extremely  fine  training 
program,  and  I  was  especially  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  geometry,  for  Instance,  which 
Is  taught,  the  finest  and  the  newest  geometry 
and  the  best  new  math  geometry  is  taught 
to  the  summer  students,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  students  who  are  going  to  be  the 
tool  and  diemakers  are  taught  a  special 
geometry  whereby  they  have  t-o  solve  geo- 
metric problems  on  their  lathes  and  In  their 
pattern-making,  and  the  school  designed 
this  course  themselves. 

Mr.  QriE.  I  would  like  to  have  her  finish 
with  Milwaukee,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
then. 

Miss  Parsons.  In  the  Milwaukee  facility  Is 
probably  the  finest  vocational  technical 
school  in  the  world.  It  has  got  1,800  courses, 
and  that  wouldn't  be  good  unless  the  courses 
were  gcod,  and  they  are — they  are  pretty 
good. 

I  spent  oh,  most  of  my  time,  in  the  print- 
ing department,  not  feeling  that  I  knew  more 
about  printing  than  anything  else,  but  they 
have  decided  to  combine — they  no  longer  can 
teach  a  boy  or  girl  Just  to  run  a  llnotvpe. 
or  If  he  chooses  Just  to  be  In  graphic  arts, 
or  If  he  chooses  to  be  In  photography — they 
have  hooked  up  a  linotype  to  a  computer, 
and  have  insisted  that  the  boys  learn  that. 

They  are  taught  In  the  prlntshops  by  their 
own  people. 


They  learn  to  run  offset  presses  as  well  as 
hot  type.  They  learn  to  work,  not  only  with 
old  photoengraving  equipment,  but  with  the 
newest,  which  does  almost  all  the  work  for 
you.  where  you  have  to  be  more  skilled  In 
the  design  of  what  you  put  on  the  plate, 
and  the  acid  man  dipping  the  plate. 

I  won't  go  into  the  process,  but  photo- 
engraving has  moved  from  the  18th  Century 
to  the  21st  Century  with  no  spaces  in  be- 
tween, and  most  schools  haven't  gotten  to 
the  21st. 

The  presses,  there  are  new  presses  that  run 
off  a  computer-run  linotype.  That  is,  you 
can  even  go  one  step  further.  If  my  news- 
paper were  that  modern,  and  it  is  not.  I 
could  call  on  the  telephone  a  story.  The  tele- 
phone would  translate  It  Into  a  magnetic 
tape,  which  would  be  fed  into  the  linotype, 
which  would  set  the  type,  it  would  be  cor- 
rected by  a  computer  and  go  directly  Into  a 
special  press  and  come  out  In  the  paper 
without  having  had  to  be  handled  at  any  of 
those  points  In  between,  and  suddenly  the 
printer  no  longer  has  to  be  able  to  work  a 
linotype,  but  he  has  to  be  able  to  keep  the 
tape  running  through  the  machine  and  tin- 
derstandE  whether  It  Is  working  properly. 

He  becomes  a  mechanic. 

(In  response  to  the  question  ;  i 

What  do  you  think  of  such  a  proposal 
connecting  with  the  area  school,  in  line  with 
the  Opportunity  Crusade.  In  which  we  rec- 
ommend a  residential  vocational  school 
concept? 

Miss  Parsons.  Almost  all  the  area  voca- 
tional people  are  Interested  In  this,  and 
especially  those  who  are  willing  to  takeout 
on  the  dropout,  the  young  man  or  woman 
who  dropped  out  of  school. 

Personally.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
residential  facility,  especially  for  the  ghetto, 
even  the  city  child.  I  can't  think  of  any- 
thing better  for  a  child  from  the  Roxbury 
area  of  Boston  to  be  able  to  put  Into  a  dormi- 
tory situation  with  some  sort  of  counselor- 
type  arrangement  in  connection  with  a 
strong  vocational  and  academic  program. 

I  didn't  talk  with  a  vocational  educator 
who  wasn't  Interested  in  doing  this,  running 
a  vocational  school.  The  man  In  Boulder, 
Colorado,  Is  especially  keen  to  do  so,  and  he 
sees  this  as  solving  a  distance  problem,  and 
Dr.  Stlrmer  of  Las  Vegas  is  the  same  way. 
What  they  really  want  is  to  be  able  to — well. 
I  have  to  use  the  educator's  terminology  and 
make  it  "environment  control."  but  what 
they  arc  talking  about.  If  you  are  really  go- 
ing to  retool  someone  who  has  dropped  out, 
he  has  dropped  out  of  a  lot  of  things.  He 
hasn't  Just  dropped  out  of  the  welding,  or 
automechanlcs  or  beauty  school,  he  has 
dropped  out  of  a  belief  In  adults  and  out  of 
a  belief  In  the  strength  In  the  American 
way  and  so  forth. 

So  If  you  create  for  him  a  place  where 
there  Is  human  dignity  as  well  as  In  which 
hand  skills  can  be  developed,  then  you  have 
a  really  strong  authority. 

Let  me  briefly  explain  a  program  that 
Las  Vegas  has  which  Is  very  good.  L.as  Vegas 
made  a  study  of  Its  community  needs.  One 
of  the  things  they  turned  up  was  that  there 
were  two  hundred  gasoline  service  stations 
in  the  Las  Vegas  area  and  the  people  man- 
ning those  service  stations  felt  that  they 
badly  needed  boys  who  had  some  training 
in  salesmanship.  In  a  little  bit  of  auto 
mechanics,  knowing  the  differences  between 
the  compositions  of  various  tires  and  things. 
In  other  words,  were  trained  not  only  to  be 
eood  handlers  of  the  money  and  that  area 
of  the  gas  station  but  really  when  somebody 
came  In  and  wanted  a  new  tire,  to  be  able 
to  describe  to  them  the  differences  In  the 
kinds  of  tires.  So  they  have  built  a  course 
of  study  around  service  station  attendants. 
The  students  are  taught  their  chemistry, 
their  physics,  what  they  need,  their  English, 
bookkeeping,  various  things,  and  then  do  a 
work  study  at  a  service  station  until  they 
have  completed  their  high  school  so  that  they 
are  actually  at  a   service  station,  they  get 


paid  for  some  of  their  work,  they  are  at 
school  all  day  long  learning  to  be  a  good 
service  station  attendant.  At  the  same  time 
the  door  is  not  closed  for  them  when  they 
finish,  if  they  decide  (a)  that  they  want  to 
become  the  owner  of  a  gasoline  station,  and 
would  like  to  come  back  to  this  vocational 
school  and  get  the  kind  of  business  training 
that  you  need  to  run  a  smaill  business,  or 
(b)  If  they  decide  they  really  would  like 
to  specialize  In  body  work,  they  may  come 
back  to  the  school  and  take  a  course  in  body 
work  or  auto-mechanics. 

COrNSELOR 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  "counselor"  pro- 
posal which  is  in  the  opportunity  cru- 
sade will  expand  to  many  more  needy 
youths  the  opportunity  to  obtain  part- 
time  employment  on  a  work-study  basis 
and  enable  them  to  finish  school. 

Congressman  Burt  Talcott  inserted 
into  the  Record  earlier  this  year  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  how  such  a  prognun  Is 
operating  In  Salinas,  Calif. : 

Mr.  Talcott.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  much 
these  days  of  programs  to  Improve  the  lot 
of  school  dropouts  and  others  In  our  society 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  are  not 
equipped  to  compete  effectively  from  an 
economic  standpoint. 

Regrettably,  such  efforts  have  shown  all 
too  few  signs  of  success. 

The  ultimate  aniswer  to  the  dropout  prob- 
lem, purely  and  simply,  must  be  to  eliminate 
it — by  keeping  our  young  sufficiently  in- 
terested In.  and  challenged  by.  their  school- 
ing. 

A  program  being  conducted  by  the  Salinas 
Union  High  School  District.  Salinas.  Calif., 
suggests  that  one  means  of  maintaining  stu- 
dent interest  In  educational  pursuits  is  to 
integrate  their  studies  with  practical  work 
experience  opi>ortunltles  offered  by  private 
business  firms  in  the  community. 

Not  every  community  or  school  district  has 
such  a  competent  and  dedicated  progrram  di- 
rector as  Gordon  Ray.  of  Salinas,  but  the 
work  experience  program  he  administers 
could  be  emulated  by  other  school  districts 
with  Immeasurable  benefits. 

Staff  Writer  Eric  Brazil,  of  the  SaUnas 
Callfornlan.  described  the  vocational  work  ex- 
perience program  of  Salinas  High  School  at 
some  length  in  an  article  appearing  in  the 
November  28,  1966,  ediUon  of  the  newspaper 
as  follows: 

"SPECIAl,  ASSIGNMINT:  STTHS  DISTKICr  WORK 
EXPEKIENCE      PROGRAM      GROWS     IN      POPtTLARTTT 

"(By  Eric  Brazil.   Callfornlan  Staff  Writer) 

"The  course  which  Is  growing  fastest  in 
popularity  with  students  in  the  Salinas  Un- 
ion High  School  District  Is  work. 

"It  Is  as  If  the  district  built  a  better  motise- 
uap.  Vocational  Work  Experience  began  as 
a  22-student  pilot  program  last  February, 
and  it  now  has  an  enrollment  of  more  than 
180. 

"Student  demand  to  enroll  in  the  course, 
which  uses  Salinas'  entire  commercial  com- 
munity as  Its  classroom,  presently  exceeds 
the  supply  of  Jobs  for  it. 

"Vocational  Work  Experience  is  but  one 
facet,  albeit  the  largest  one.  of  the  districts 
increasingly  comprehensive  work  experience 
education  program. 

"Other  facets 

"That  program  includes  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  (25  students)  and  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  (65  students:  projects, 
both  of  which  receive  federal  financial  as- 
sistance, as  well  as  work  training  (35  stu- 
dents i.  a  100  per  cent  private  enterprise 
project  for  training  mentally  retarded 
youngsters. 

"Gordon  Ray  coordinates  the  district's  work 
experience  from  a  tiny  office  In  the  music 
wing  at  Salinas  High  School  But  he  doeent 
warm  the  ofBce  chair  much.  He  Is  a  man  on 
the  go. 
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"Ray  has  been  selling  the  program  hard, 
axicl  the  business  community,  as  well  as  the 
students,  seem  to  be  buying  It.  One  hun- 
dred sixty  employers  are  participating  In  the 
work  experience  program,  and  more  are  com- 
ing In. 

"Vocational  Work  Experience  Is  open  to 
Junior  and  senior  students  over  15.  Students 
work  three  to  five  hours  a  day  at  a  minimum 
wage  of  $1.30  an  hoxir.  They  receive  five 
academic  credits  tor  each  bloc  of  180  hours 
of  work. 

"Trainee  Jobs  fall  Into  a  variety  of  fields, 
but  the  clerical  and  sales  fields  predominate. 

"Students  are  referred  to  the  work  experi- 
ence program  by  vocational  counselors  at 
each  of  the  district's  three  high  schools.  And 
some  of  them  Just  find  out  about  the  pro- 
gram on  their  own  and  Inquire  about  it  at 
Ray's  office. 

"  'Typical'  trainee 

"Ray  finds  that  the  typical  student  enroll- 
ing In  work  experience  'has  not  had  a  great 
deal  of  academic  success,'  despite  average 
school  attendance.  And  'he's  searching  for 
some  way  to  achieve  status.  He  thinks  that  If 
we  can  find  the  right  Job  for  him.  he'll 
achieve  success." 

"Ray  attempts  to  fit  students  Into  Jobs  that 
will  put  them  on  the  road  to  their  ultimate 
vocational  goals. 

"One  particularly  good  fit  has  North  Sa- 
linas High  School  Junior  Paul  Lewis  learning 
the  electronic  technician's  trade  at  Kane  & 
Zech  Television  and  Appliances  on  Main 
Street. 

"Young  Lewis  plans  to  be  an  electronics 
technician  after  he  graduates  from  high 
school  and  finishes  military  service.  Right 
now  he  finds  himself  busy  as  the  proverbial 
bird  dog  checking  out  TV  sets  and  phono- 
graphs, making  service  calls,  deliveries,  etc. 
And  he  finds  the  whole  work  experience  'a 
lot  of  fun." 

"They're  doing  fine 

"Lewis'  boss,  Fred  Kasslng.  who  also  super- 
vises another  young  work  experience  trainee. 
Paul  MoUnarl,  says  that  'as  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned, they're  doing  fine  .  .  .  They  haven't 
missed  a  day  of  work  yet.'  Kasslng  believes 
that  by  the  end  of  their  high  school  training 
period  the  two  boys  will  be  well  on  their  way 
toward  becoming  first-rate  technicians. 

"Harry  Wardwell.  a  principal  In  Kane  & 
Zech,  says  he  Is  'real  tickled'  with  the  pro- 
gram so  far.  One  of  the  really  serious  prob- 
lems facing  the  television  and  appliance 
business  today  Is  an  acute  shortage  of  quali- 
fied technicians,  he  says.  And  the  work  ex- 
perience program  Is  helping  Its  firm  to  grow 
Its  own,  so  to  speak. 

"  "The  two  boys  between  them  are  almost 
filling  the  job  for  one  person — a  man  I 
couldn't  find,'  he  says. 

"Ray  views  the  Job  as  'a  classroom  away 
from  school  teaching  material  we  can't  du- 
plicate at  school.  And  the  employer  Is  the 
Instructor  In  this  class.' 

"How,  for  example,  could  the  schools  go 
about  duplicating  a  doctor's  office  class- 
room? Couldn't  be  done.  Therefore,  Miss 
Georgia  Flamos.  a  Salinas  High  School  senior 
who  has  'always  wanted  to  work  In  a  doc- 
tor's office.'  Is  a  work  experience  trainee  In 
the  office  of  optometrist  Dr.  Tracey  O.  Bea- 
gle She  is  the  receptionist  now.  and  Dr. 
B'agle  Is  planning  to  train  her  as  a  nurse's 
assistant. 

"FEW    FLUNK    OUT 

"Of  all  the  work  experience  trainees  Ray 
has  placed  In  Jobs  so  far.  only  four — count 
'em — four  have  flunked  out  on  the  Job. 
(Two  of  those  have  since  been  given  a  sec- 
ond chance  on  other  jobs.)  Ray  says  tha» 
"we  haven't  had  a  single  youngster  drop 
school  since  we  started  this  program,'  al- 
though the  preprogram  dropout  potential 
among  the  trainees  was  quite  high. 

"The  J.  C.  Penney  Co.  employs  three  work 
experience  trainees  at  Its  Valley  Center  store, 
and  assistant  manager  Joe  Montgomery  Is 
one  of  the  program's  big  boosters.  (In  fact 


he  is  a  member  of  the  high  school  district's 
16-man  work  experience  education  lay  ad- 
visory committee.)  'We  think  this  program 
is  excellent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we'd  like 
to  see  It  expanded,'  Montgomery  says, 

"TEACHING    ATTITUDE 

"  Were  happy  to  be  the  classroom  if  the 
kids  really  want  to  learn.  But  we  won't 
have  any  truck  with  a  kid  who  doesn't  really 
want  to  put  his  heart  Into  It,'  Montgomery 
says.  'Our  first  responsibility  to  these  kids — 
even  before  we  teach  them  any  kind  of 
skill — Is  to  teach  them  responsibility  and 
a  good  attitude  toward  holding  a  Job.' 

"Ray  believes  that  the  full  potential  of  the 
work  experience  program  has  not  yet  been 
attained.  If  the  Jobs  materialize,  'there 
could  easily  be  500  kids  In  the  program  next 
year,'  he  says. 

"Besides,  he  says,  "I  feel  that  90  percent  of 
the  kids  In  high  school  need  some  kind  of 
work  experience,  whether  It's  In  our  pro- 
gram or  a  Job  they  find  on  their  own.' " 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Find]. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  bill  wWch  will  continue 
the  so-called  war  against  poverty  be- 
cause time  and  experience  has  proven  it 
to  be  a  very  expensive  and  dangerous 
experiment 

We  are  all  interested  in  helping  to 
eradicate  poverty,  but,  in  our  desire  to 
help  the  poor,  we  must  not  allow  our- 
selves to  be  blinded  by  the  vast  defi- 
ciencies of  this  wasteful  program. 

A  bad  program  can  be  worse  than  no 
program  at  all  because  it  generates 
hopes  which  cannot  be  fulfllled.  spends 
moneys  which  cannot  be  spared  unless 
they  are  used  constructively,  and  sub- 
verts the  normal  desires  of  the  poor  to 
help  themselves  into  cravings  for  hand- 
outs and  revenge  against  those  who  are 
more  successful  in  life. 

In  my  judgment,  the  poverty  pro- 
gram, as  presently  administered,  has 
definitely  proved  itself  unfit  to  help  the 
poor.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  has  been 
at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the  rioting 
and  troublemaking  which  we  have  sad- 
ly w-itnessed  in  the  past  few  years 
throughout  this  country.  It  has  ignored 
the  activities  of  poverty  workers  in  fo- 
menting riots,  encouraging  black  power, 
supporting  partisan  political  candi- 
dates and  issues,  and  generally  doing 
more  to  arouse  the  unfortunate  Igno- 
rant than  to  help  the  poor  help  them- 
selves. 

The  records  will  show  that  the  OCQce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  has  hired 
muggers  and  criminals.  It  has  subsidized 
revolution  and  social  agitation.  It  has 
provided  tax  dollars  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  what  can  only  be  called — hard  as 
it  is  to  believe — Communist  propaganda. 

In  my  own  city  of  New  York,  more 
than  $100,000  was  given  to  LeRoi  Jones, 
the  black  nationalist  playwright  whose 
contempt  for  the  white  people  is  evi- 
dent in  his  plays  which  portray  white 
people  as  degenerates  and  homosexuals. 
When  the  New  York  City  police  raided 
his  theater  last  year,  they  found  an  ar- 
senal of  shotguns,  crossbows,  and  meat 
cleavers,  presumably  bought  with  our 
tax  dollars.  I  know  that  New  York  City 
is  supposed  to  be  "fun  city"  but  this  Is 
carrying  "fun"  a  little  too  far. 


As  if  black  nationalists  were  not 
enough,  the  New  York  City  "war  on  pov- 
erty" also  Included  a  sprinkling  of  Com- 
munists. This  September,  I  pinpointed 
Robert  Schrank,  now  an  assistant  com- 
missioner of  the  New  York  City  poverty 
war.  as  a  onetime,  card-carrying  Com- 
munist. Mayor  Lindsay's  spokesman  ad- 
mitted that  Schrank  had  been  a  Com- 
munist for  15  years,  leaving  the  party 
only  3  or  4  years  ago.  Nevertheless,  the 
mayor  called  Schrank  a  'distinguished 
public  servant."  I  do  not  see  why  the 
American  taxpayer  should  have  to  put 
up  with  this  stupidity. 

It  seems  that  there  are  two  types  of 
people  that  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
staff  of  the  OflBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity: First,  there  are  the  hard-core 
social  troublemakers  who  always  delight 
in  the  chance  to  use  Federal  tax  dollars 
to  undermine  and  warp  the  national  so- 
cial fabric.  Then,  there  are  the  do-good- 
ers who  think  fighting  poverty  is  roman- 
tic. Because  all  of  these  people  are  get- 
ting fat  salaries,  they  have  also  found 
that  fighting  poverty  is  a  profitable  busi- 
ness. The  poor  may  not  be  getting  much 
out  of  the  fight,  but  every  half-baked 
sociologist  in  the  United  States  has  made 
a  fortune  ""consulting"  with  the  various 
sections  of  the  poverty  program. 

Efforts  to  improve  the  poverty  pro- 
gram through  amendments  in  1965  and 
1966  have  been  largely  unsuccessful. 
And  further  attempts  here  today  to  im- 
prove this  wasteful  program  will  be  just 
as  ineffectual. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  the  so- 
called  war  against  poverty  which  have 
basic  merit — for  example,  the  Headstart 
program.  This  program  which  is  aimed  at 
helping  preschool  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren, appears  to  have  some  good  results. 
But  Headstart  no  longer  belongs  In 
OEO,  for  it  is  basically  an  educational 
program  and  should  be  put  in  the  hands 
of  a  responsible  agency  where  it  can  do 
a  better  Job  at  a  much  lesser  cost. 

There  is  also  some  useful  work  being 
done  In  job  retraining  which  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
where  the  program  can  be  better  ad- 
ministered and  at  less  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

As  this  House  knows,  I  have  been  a 
firm  opponent  of  the  phony  war  against 
poverty.  I  am  100  percent  against  spend- 
ing billions  of  taxpayers"  dollars  to  sup- 
port all  the  sociology  consultants  and 
antlpoverty  generals  who  are  getting  rich 
by  milking  the  poverty  of  the  slums. 

I  am  100  percent  for  programs  to  train 
little  kids  for  school,  to  help  young 
mothers  find  work,  to  retrain  unem- 
ployed workers,  to  provide  adult  educa- 
tion, and  so  forth,  but  I  do  not  like  the 
idea  of  hiring  six  Ivy  League  sociologists 
at  $15,000  a  year  each  to  supervise  10 
kids.  This  Is  what  makes  the  poverty  war 
such  a  phony.  It  Is  principally  a  gravy 
train  for  the  social  planning  establish- 
ment. A  lot  of  worthless  bleeding  hearts 
are  getting  rich  with  taxpayers'  dollars  to 
the  detriment  of  the  poor. 

When  the  New  York  City  comptroller 
recently  did  an  audit  of  the  Haryou  Act 
program,  he  found  that  of  the  $14  mil- 
lion spent,  about  $9  million  had  been 
spent  for  salaries,  travel,  and  consultants' 
fees.  About  one-half  million  dollars  was 
directly  spent  on  the  poor.  What  a  waste. 
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I  wonder  how  many  of  the  Ivy  League 
bleeding  heart  liberals  would  care  about 
the  poor  if  they  were  getting  $3,500  a 
year  instead  of  $15,000?  I  remember 
back  during  the  depression,  the  WPA 
hired  people  at  $15  to  $30  a  week  and 
It  was  a  great  thing.  We  needed  it.  But 
it  is  30  years  later  now.  The  people  the 
poverty  program  hires  do  not  need 
handouts  and  they  do  not  deserve  $15.- 
000  a  year  for  talking  about  poverty 
at  cocktail  parties. 

Of  course,  as  part  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram ideology,  all  the  $15,000  a  year 
Ivy  Leaguers  run  around  talking  about 
the  "deprived"  and  "black  revolution." 
This  has  helped  to  stir  up  the  riots. 
Indeed,  as  I  stated  earlier,  I  believe 
that  the  poverty  program  is  partly  re- 
sponsible for  the  riots,  and  I  do  not  mean 
just  because  a  lot  of  poverty  workers 
were  leading  the  riots.  I  mean  because 
the  antipoverty  generals  have  been  stir- 
ring up  all  kinds  of  wild  expectations 
even  while  taking  most  of  the  anti- 
poverty  money  for  their  own  fat  salaries. 

The  nerve  center  of  all  these  Ivy 
League  plarmers  and  well-heeled  cock- 
tall  party  poverty  generals  is  the  OfBce 
of  Economic  Opportimlty.  If  Congress 
breaks  up  this  group  of  parasites  who 
are  making  fat  salaries  while  the  poor 
go  hungry,  then  perhaps  the  war  on 
poverty  will  start  to  get  results.  Besides, 
if  we  can  get  rid  of  the  OfBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  then  the  sound  parts 
of  the  antipoverty  program  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  regular  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government,  where  they  will 
be  administered  by  sensible  civil  serv- 
ants, not  hordes  of  overpaid  dreamers. 
It  is  also  fair  to  say  that  the  Federal 
line  departments  will  not  send  their  em- 
ployees into  slums  fomenting  revolution 
and  engaging  in  partisan  political  ac- 
tivity. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  Important  to 
break  up  the  clique  of  overpaid  poverty 
generals  at  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity if  we  are  to  give  the  poverty 
program  a  chance  to  succeed.  For  my 
own  part,  I  am  more  than  willing  to  sup- 
port sound  job  rehabilitation  and  pre- 
school training  programs,  but  I  will  not 
support  OEO's  war  on  middle-class  mo- 
rality, nor  will  I  support  OEO's  com- 
munity action  and  riot-agitation  pro- 
gram. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  that  even  the  poor 
are  getting  sick  of  the  endless  studies 
of  the  social  planners.  Let  me  read  you 
a  quotation  from  the  New  York  Times 
concerning  New  York  City  slumdweller 
disenchantment  with  the  demonstration 
cities  program,  which  is  another  social 
planner  gravy  train.  In  expressing  dis- 
appointment, he  said : 

We're  beginning  to  feel  like  laboratory 
animals.  We've  been  surveyed  and  studied  to 
death.  You  don't  have  to  draw  any  more 
maps.  There  are  maps  downtown  that  say 
we're  supposed  to  get  six  garbage  collections 
a  day,  but  you  don't  see  those  cats  out 
there. 

Of  course.  Who  can  Imagine  a  poverty 
general  caring  about  a  humdrum  thing 
like  garbage  collection?  They  only  care 
about  fancy  things  like  black  power, 
community  action,  and  racial  balance. 
Now  some  people  will  say  that  the  social 


planners  care  about  rats  and  that  Con- 
gress does  not.  I  can  answer  this  one,  be- 
cause I  have  not  only  intrbduced  a  rat 
extermination  bill,  but  I  have  introduced 
legislation  for  garbage  collection,  street 
lighting,  and  fire  hazard  elimination 
grant-in-aid  programs.  So  let  me  tell  you 
about  the  social  planners  and  the  rat  bill. 
The  administration  bill  set  up  a  rat 
bureaucracy  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $6 
per  dead  rat.  Most  of  this  would  have 
gone  for  studies  and  salaries,  of  that  you 
can  be  sure.  Fortunately,  the  new  rat  bill 
is  a  good  bill.  It  would  not  sponsor  a  new 
HUD  payroll. 

I  have  made  these  observations  be- 
cause they  go  to  the  root  of  the  Great 
Society  and  the  war  on  poverty  alike — 
there  is  much  too  much  money  being 
spent  on  agitation  and  social  planning 
and  too  little  on  things  like  garbage  col- 
lection and  job  retraining. 

One  of  the  first  things  we  can  do  is  to 
get  rid  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, which  has  warped  the  war  on 
poverty  into  a  gravy  train  for  agitators, 
social  planners,  and  even  Communists. 
If  we  disestablish  the  Office  of  Ek;onomlc 
Opportunity  and  farm  the  good  programs 
back  to  reliable  agencies,  we  will  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  getting  the  anti- 
poverty  war  back  on  the  right  track,  but 
I  know  that  I  for  one  cannot  see  my  way 
clear  to  vote  for  any  program  which  is  to 
be  still  run  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

The  American  taxpayer  deserves  his 
money's  worth  and  it  is  incumbent  upon 
us  here  in  Congress  to  see  that  his  tax 
dollar  is  not  wasted  in  unsuccessful  and 
dangerous  experiments.  It  is  time  for 
Congress  to  act  and  scrap  this  ill-con- 
ceived and  badly  administered  program. 

Mr.  QUTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Miimesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  found 
myself  in  a  peculiar  position  every  time 
the  poverty  Issue  comes  up.  I  strongly 
believe  in  Federal  programs  to  help  In- 
dividuals caught  in  poverty. 

The  Federal  Government  was  spending 
some  $30  billion  a  year  for  the  alle'via- 
tion  of  poverty  before  the  Economic  Op- 
portimlty Act  was  enacted  3  years  ago. 
I  believe  strongly  that  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  has  not  effectively 
administered  the  program  to  alleviate 
poverty. 

A  reading  of  the  minority  views  for  the 
past  3  years  reveals  that  we  predicted  the 
shortcomings  and  failures  of  the  poverty 
program  which  are  now  well  doctmiented, 
especially  by  the  news  media  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  see  an 
agency  with  Cabinet-level  status  or  even 
higher  status,  to  coordinate  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government  to  alle- 
viate poverty.  I  would  like  to  see  operat- 
ing programs  which  complement  the  op- 
erating programs  of  longer  duration,  to 
be  placed  in  the  traditional  agencies, 
rather  than  to  continue  the  fragmented 
programs  of  the  past  3  years. 

I  have  been  striving  hard  to  see  that 
the  poor  were  assured  of  an  adequate 


voice  In  the  poverty  program.  I  have 
tried  to  involve  the  States  in  an  accept- 
able and  effective  way,  I  have  tried  to 
see  to  it  that  private  industry  is  involved 
in  a  much  more  direct  way. 

Therefore,  it  Is  ridiculous  for  anyone 
to  accuse  me  of  trying  to  kill  the  poverty 
program,  a  rimior  which  must  have  been 
circulated  b>'  the  administration. 

My  Republican  colleagues  and  myself, 
in  offering  the  opportunity  crusade,  are 
not  trying  to  kill  the  poverty  program. 
We  are  trying  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove it. 

The  opportimlty  crusade  would  pro- 
vide $1.4  billion  in  Federal  funding  this 
year,  compared  to  the  current  funding 
of  $1.6  billion  and  the  admlnlstration'B 
propossd  to  spend  $2.06  bUllon  this  year. 
But  more  important,  the  RepiAlican  bill 
will  release  $3  billion  from  Federal,  State, 
local,  and  private  Industry  sources,  while 
the  committee  and  administration  bill 
only  releases  $2.4  billion  from  these 
sources.  We  placed  the  total  Federal 
funds  In  the  opportunity  crusade  at  $1.4 
billion  since  it  appears  that  that  Is  all 
the  House  will  accept  at  this  time. 

The  dislllusiorunent  with  the  war  on 
poverty,  as  operated  by  Sargent  Shriver's 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity — OEO — 
is  so  deep  and  widespread  that  even  the 
large  Democratic  majority  cannot  assure 
passage  of  this  committee  bill. 

So  unpopular  has  the  present  mis- 
managed poverty  operation  become 
among  Members  of  Congress  that  the 
Democratic  leadership  stalled  bringing 
the  bill  to  the  House  floor  all  summer  and 
into  the  fall.  They  knew  they  did  not 
have  the  votes.  I  do  not  believe  they 
have  the  votes  today  to  pass  this  bill. 

Now  we  are  informed  that  the  bill  will 
be  carried  over  into  next  week.  This  Is 
added  proof  that  the  leadership  does  not 
have  the  votes. 

I  categorically  deny  that  I  or  my  Re- 
publican colleagues  who  have  worked 
with  me  want  to  kill  the  war  on  poverty. 
We  want  to  strengthen  it.  We  want  to 
make  the  kind  of  changes  that  will  make 
it  function  better  to  correct  the  mistakes 
which  have  been  glaringly  visible,  and 
we  would  not  destroy  the  voice  of  the 
poor  as  the  Democratic  bill  has  done, 
either.  If  the  bill  is  killed  in  the  House. 
it  wUl  be  at  the  hands  of  the  Democrats, 
who  enjoy  a  substantial  majority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  multitude 
of  reasons  whj'  I  have  not  supported 
antipoverty  legislation  since  1964;  many 
of  these  were  concerned  with  inadequate 
and  loosely  drawn  legislation,  and  others 
with  poor  administration  and  misman- 
agement of  war  on  poverty  programs. 

POVERTY    PLUNDEB 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  a  1966  amend- 
ment requiring  regular  audits  of  anti- 
poverty  funds,  the  past  year  has  pro- 
duced a  series  of  fiscal  irregularities  in 
antipoverty  programs  which  have 
reached  alarming  proportions.  These  sit- 
uations suggest  that  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  has  not  tightened  fis- 
cal policies.  Until  that  agency  faces  up 
to  its  responsibilities  in  overseeing  grants 
of  Federal  funds,  it  appears  we  can  look 
forward  to  more  chicanery  and  diversion 
of  money  during  the  coming  year.  I  cite 
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the  following  examples  of  abuse  of  Fed- 
eral funds: 


LOS  ANCEt^S,  CAIST. 

In  October  of  this  year,  suspected 
check  forgeries  and  kickbacks  from  em- 
ployed youths  were  uncovered  In  Project 
Job  Power,  a  summer  program  operated 
by  Westminster  Neighborhood  Associa- 
tion, a  Watts  antipoverty  agency.  The 
matter  Is  currently  under  investigation 
by  the  Los  Angeles  district  attorney's 
office. 

StmrOLK  roUNTT,   NT. 

In  October  1967,  an  Amityville,  N.Y., 
neighborhood  opportunity  center  em- 
ployee was  arrested  and  charged  with 
having  pocketed  more  than  $5,000  by  fil- 
ing false  reports  on  former  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  workers. 

According  to  a  district  attorney's  re- 
port, the  antipoverty  employee  had  flJed 
almost  100  false  time  reports  for  Youth 
Corpsmen.  When  the  checks  were  re- 
ceived at  the  center,  the  employee  cashed 
them  by  forging  the  Corpsmen  s  signa- 
tures. Investigators  estimated  up  to  &9 
checks  amounting  to  $5,500  were  in- 
volved. 

Curiously,  the  antipoverty  warrior  in- 
volved had  been  fired  a  year  before  from 
the  Suffolk  County,  N.Y„  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  for  having  recruited  60  iji- 
ellgible  youths  and  for  suspected  irregu- 
larities in  connection  with  check  forgers. 

BROOKLYN,   K.Y. 

In  August  of  this  year,  the  director  of 
the  older  teenagers  summer  program,  an 
East  New  York  antipoverty  program,  was 
arrested  and  charged  with  demanding 
and  accepting  kickbacks  from  antipov- 
erty employees  who  did  no  work. 

STRACtrSE,    N.T. 

In  October  of  this  year,  funds  for 
crusade  for  opportunity,  the  Syracuse 
antipoverty  agency,  were  cut  off  when 
auditors  received  imsatlsfactory  ex- 
planations for  $200,000  to  $300,000  in  war 
on  poverty  spending.  After  spending  sev- 
eral million  dollars  in  war  on  poverty 
funds,  and  two  separate  community  ac- 
tion agencies  having  failed  in  Syracuse, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  is  tooling  up  a  third 
prospect  for  community  action  in  that 
city. 

NEWARK,    N.J. 

In  September  1967,  it  was  reported 
that  Federal  investigators  were  unable 
to  account  for  an  imdetermined  amount 
of  money  expended  by  the  United  Com- 
mimity  Corp.,  Newark's  community  ac- 
tion agency.  Interestingly,  the  UCC  di- 
rector accused  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  of  failing  to  monitor  the 
funds  of  UCC. 

BRONX.    N.T. 

In  March  of  this  year,  a  Bronx,  NY, 
minister  was  indicted  for  stealing  over 
$20,000  in  antipoverty  funds.  The  minis- 
ter, director  of  a  summer  antipoverty 
project,  who  was  accused  of  demanding 
and  accepting  kickbacks,  had  been  pay- 
ing himself  $200  a  week;  his  father  $150 
a  week,  his  mother  $100  a  week;  and  his 
slater  $175  a  week.  This  director  paid  out 
a  total  of  $3,125  in  salaries  to  himself 
and  family  over  a  5-week  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  can  we  be  expected  to 
believe  that  the  poor  are  benefiting  from 
this  kind  of  antipoverty  program? 


SHRJSVEPORT,    LA. 

In  September  1967.  an  audit  of  the 
Community  Action  Program  of  Caddo 
and  Bossier  Parishes.  Inc.,  La.,  disclosed 
$101,016  In  costs  were  termed  "question- 
able." The  audit  disclosed  the  following: 

First.  Personnel  files  were  not  kept  by 
the  agency  during  the  period  of  the 
audit. 

Second.  Inadequate  accounting  and 
safeguarding  of  f'onds. 

Third.  Inadequate  documentation  of 
payroll  costs  and  property. 

Fourth.  Failure  to  use  prescribed  con- 
tracts for  consultant  and  professional 
services. 

Fifth.  Failure  to  keep  time  and  attend- 
ance records  for  some  employees. 

NORJOLK,    VA. 

In  September  1967.  the  FBI  in  Norfolk. 
Va.,  commenced  an  investigation  of 
shortages  of  about  $10,000  in  war  on 
poverty  funds  of  the  Southeastern  Tide- 
water Opportunity  Project — STOP — in 
Norfolk,  Va.  The  director  of  the  Head- 
start  progrfim  involved  had  refused  to 
tiun  over  his  books  for  audit  for  several 
weeks  prior  to  his  resignation. 

NEW    TORK    CITY 

In  August  1967.  It  was  announced  that 
the  New  York  City  controller's  office 
would  again  look  into  the  tangled  fiscal 
operations  of  Haryou-Act.  A  previous  re- 
port found  Haryou-Act  owed  the  Fed- 
eral Government  $199,732  plus  interest 
in  unpaid  withholding  taxes,  and  that 
$600,764  was  owed  to  commercial  cred- 
itors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  summarized 
some  of  the  cases  of  boondoggling  and 
diversion  of  antipoverty  funds  that  have 
come  to  my  attention.  These  are  in- 
stances that  have  been  detected.  I  can- 
not help  but  wonder  how  many  countless 
others  continue  to  siphon  off  taxpayers' 
money  that  was  Intended  for  the  poor. 

NEIGHBORHOOD    YOUTH    CORPS 

Sar  Levitan,  in  a  consultant  report 
prepared  for  the  U.S.  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment,  Manpower,  and 
Poverty— August  1967— included  the  fol- 
lowing regarding  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program: 

The  requirement  that  sponsors  contribute 
only  10  percent  of  costs  which  may  be  made 
In  kind  presents  a  serious  problem  about  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program,  particularly  In 
connection  with  out-of-school  projects. 
Agencies  which  provide  Jobs — work  statlona 
or  work  opportunities  In  the  parlance  of  the 
program — secured  the  NYC  labor  at  minimal 
or  no  cost  and  have  little  incentive  to  pro- 
vide productive  or  meaningful  work.  They 
may  therefore  offer  only  marginal  employ- 
ment opportunities.  This  appears  significant 
In  connection  with  the  out-of-school  projects. 
On  the  other  hand,  It  Is  not  at  all  clear  that 
NYC  would  be  In  a  position  to  find  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  sponsors  If  the  latter  would 
have  to  share  significantly  In  the  actual  costs 
of  running  the  projects.  The  fact  that  NYC 
labor  Is  for  all  practical  purposes  free  labor 
to  the  sponsors  and  the  cooperating  agencies 
may  be  a  serious  Impediment  to  achieving  a 
major  goal  of  the  program,  requiring  that 
"meaningful"  work  be  given  to  the  enrollees. 

The  crucial  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  tli« 
In-school  program  Is  whether  it  provides 
sufficient  Incentives  so  that  enrollees  com- 
plete their  high  school  education.  Thus  far 
no  conclusive  data  have  been  developed  on 
this  point. 

A  sample  study  by  NYC  showed  that  the 
bulk  of  th«  1966  summer  anrollees  (98  per- 


cent) attended  school  prior  to  enrolling  for 
a  B\unmer  project  and  tliat  96  percent  of  tb« 
participants  returned  to  school  in  the  fall. 
The  extent  to  which  enrollment  in  NYC 
projects  Influenced  return  to  school  is  not 
known.  The  study  observed  that  "coimsel- 
Ing  and  remedial  education  were  largely  in- 
effectual or  nonexlstlng  in  many  projects 
visited."  The  survey  also  suggested  that  "the 
NYC  summer  program  stlU  is  not  an  effectivt 
veiilcle  for  attracting  young  dropouts  back 
to  school."  The  same  study  showed  that 
one  of  every  four  enrollees  dropped  out  of 
the  project  before  completion.  But  the  same 
proportion  of  this  group  returned  to  school 
as  those  who  stayed  with  their  projects  until 
termination. 

The  goal  of  developing  new  careers  and 
equipping  disadvantaged  youth  who  mlued 
the  opportunity  at  school  Is  noble  and  in 
line  with  our  democratic  traditions.  However, 
the  more  pressing  need  of  these  youth  is  to 
sectire  a  Job  which  would  provide  them  at 
least  minimum  support.  The  out-of-school 
NYC  program  fulflils  for  many  enrollees  this 
immediate  need,  but  It  Is  misleading  to  claim 
that  it  does  more  than  that.  NYC  performs 
a  more  useful  function  as  an  "aging  vat," 
helping  youths  when  it  Is  most  difficult  for 
them  to  find  employment.  The  rationale  ol 
NYC  as  an  "aging  vat"  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  unemployment  rates  among  youths  de- 
cline as  they  mature  from  teenagers  into 
adulthood.  There  Is  room,  therefore,  for  a 
program  which  would  provide  youth  with 
some  Income  and  work  during  their  early 
years  in  the  labor  force. 

The  positive  reaction  of  former  enrollees 
must  be  weighed  against  the  early  departure 
of  the  majority  and  the  fact  that  nearly  2  of 
every  5  who  found  Jobs  did  not  use  NYC  as 
a  reference.  In  addition,  nearly  5  of  every  6 
enrollees  thought  that  they  would  need  addi- 
tional education  or  training  to  meet  their 
occupational  goals.  Whether  they  possess  the 
ability  and  motivation  to  realize  their  goals  Is 
not  known,  but  if  they  are  to  have  a  chance 
it  will  be  necessary  to  develop  the  institu- 
tional arrangements  and  adequate  support  to 
help  them  fulfill  their  goals. 

A  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps — NYC— 
sponsor  included  in  his  testimony  before 
the  House  hearings  descriptions  of  work 
classifications  for  NYC  enrollees.  This 
list  included  library  aides,  custodian 
aides,  playground  attendants,  remedial 
education  aides.  Headstart  aides,  and  in- 
d'cated  these  Jobs  were  for  In-school  and 
out-of-school  youth.  From  the  descrip- 
tion provided,  some  of  these  sound  like 
very  useful  and  helpful  Jobs  for  in-school 
youth  to  learn  to  take  on  responsibili- 
ties, but  do  not  provide  any  potential 
impact  on  the  status  of  out-of-school 
youths  who  need  to  have  skill  training 
for  meaningful  Jobs. 

Sar  Levitan  testified  regarding  make- 
work  Jobs  at  the  hearings: 

A  major  problem  of  NYC  has  been  that 
most  enrollees  were  assigned  to  "make  work" 
projects.  The  public  and  nonprofit  agencies 
that  sponsor  the  vast  majority  of  programs 
contribute  only  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  a 
project  which  can  be  made  In  kind.  In  most 
cases.  NYC  labor  is  free  labor.  As  a  result,  It 
Is  not  surprising  that  NYC  enrollees  are  fre- 
quently assigned  to  perform  only  marginal 
work.  Requiring  public  and  nonprofit  agency 
sponsors  to  Increase  their  contributions  In 
hard  cash  might  Improve  the  situation.  I  am 
not  at  all  sure,  however,  that  many  areas 
which  need  NYC  the  most  could  or  would 
raise  more  funds  to  finance  NYC  projects. 

A  study  of  National  Analysts.  Inc.,  of 
the  NYC,  which  Involved  Interviews  of 
NYC  and  non-NYC  youths,  found  that 
among  those  youths  of  NYC  age  and  eli- 
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glbility.  except  those  who  were  currently 
enrolled — 

The  attitudes  toward  the  NYC  are  grossly 
negative,  primarily  because  the  salary  is  seen 
as  too  low  and  the  status  of  the  Jobs  they 
perform  Is  very  low. 

Mr.  Wirtz  testified  that  32  percent  of 
the  out-of-school  enrollees  have  been 
filling  education  and  clerical  aide  Jobs; 
8  percent  health  occupations;  and  22  per- 
cent working  to  increase  recreation  fa- 
cilities and  conserve  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  an 
evaluation  of  the  NYC.  found  several 
deficiencies  In  the  program: 

A  reduction  In  high  school  dropout  rates 
and  Job  placement  of  former  enrollees  will 
be  the  final  measure  of  success  of  the  NYC. 
As  of  this  date,  neither  the  lAbor  Depart- 
ment nor  the  OEO  maintain  regular  follow- 
up  records  of  past  enrollees  .  .  .  Follow-up 
Is  conducted  as  long  and  as  well  as  the 
sponsor  Is  financially  able — which  In  most 
cases  means  not  at  all. 

Even  with  the  little  follow-up  Informa- 
tion available,  It  Is  evident,  by  the  Labor 
Department's  own  admission,  that  NYC  is 
not  measuring  up  to  the  final  yardstick  of 
attaining  Jobs  and  providing  the  training 
leading  to  Jobs.  The  main  reason  is  that 
the  work  does  not  normally  provide  enrollees 
with  salable  skills  and.  therefore,  does  little 
to  increase  the  youths'  chances  for  employ- 
ment. Equally  Important  is  the  need  to 
couple  meaningful  work  with  basic  educa- 
tion. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  concluded: 
It  appears  that  the  in-school  program  has 
functioned  well  towards  accomplishing  its 
goal  of  giving  disadvantaged  youths  the 
means  by  which  they  can  continue  their 
education.  Out-of-school  programs  has  suf- 
fered, by  the  Labor  Department's  own  ad- 
mission, from  a  failure  to  provide  enough 
remedial  education  and  direct  training  in 
Job  skills. 

IN    THE    PAST 

Last  year  one  of  our  major  criticisms 
of  the  NYC  was  the  small  percentage  of 
enrollees  receiving  any  form  of  remedial 
education  or  vocational  training.  The 
Office  of  Education  testified  at  the  1966 
House  hearings  that  only  20  percent  of 
all  enrollees  and  only  10  percent  of  out- 
of-school  enrollees  were  receiving  any 
such  education  or  training  assistance. 
Secretary  of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz  con- 
firmed this  and  admitted  he  was  not 
satisfied.  Since  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
in  legislating  the  out-of-school  program 
was  to  enable  high  school  dropouts  to 
return  to  school  or  to  provide  them  with 
meaningful  vocational  training  on  which 
to  build  a  career,  we  are.  like  Mr.  Wirtz, 
totally  dissatisfied.  It  was  felt  much  of 
the  problem  was  created  by  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  itself,  which  barred  the 
participation  of  private,  profitmaking 
firms,  leaving  the  enrollees  to  be  placed 
in  make- work  jobs  with  local  govern- 
ments or  nonprofit  agencies.  For  this 
reason.  Congress  last  year  amended  NYC 
legislation  to  permit  private,  profitmak- 
ing employers  to  participate  in  the  NYC, 

We  returned  to  the  1967  House  hear- 
ings and  we  were  disappointed  to  learn 
that  only  four  projects  involving  private 
employers  had  been  approved,  which  in- 
cluded a  mere  164  enrollees  out  of  25,000 
total  enrollment.  And  when  asked  again 
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this  year.  "How  many  enrollees  were  re- 
ceiving any  remedial  education  or  voca- 
tional training  during  fiscal  1967?"  Mr. 
Wirtz  said  that  30  percent  of  out-of- 
school  enrollees  were  receiving  remedial 
or  vocational  education  training.  So  It 
appears  that  70  percent  of  all  out-ol- 
school  NYC  enrollees.  at  $2,930  apiece, 
are  still  In  make-work  Jobs  and  receiving 
no  remedial  education  or  vocational 
training, 

COSTS    AND    NEZDS:    OUT-OF-SCHOOL 
NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CXHtPS 

The  cost  per  enrollee  In  the  out-of- 
school  NYC  program  is  estimated  by  the 
Labor  E>epartment  for  fiscal  1968  to  be 
$3,050.  The  Labor  Department  has  also 
estimated  the  universal  need  for  this 
program  or  the  total  youths  who  are 
eligible  as  660.000.  They  have  also  stated 
the  projection  for  fiscal  1968  will  only 
cover  10  percent  of  this  need  for  the 
program. 

If  the  Industry  Youth  Corps  were 
adopted  with  private  Industry  paying 
three-fourths  of  the  wage,  the  number  of 
youths  who  could  be  reached  would  more 
than  triple  and  for  the  same  amount  of 
money  approximately  225,000  or  roughly 
one-third  of  the  estimated  need  for  this 
program  could  be  filled. 

There  are  numerous  signs  that  pri- 
vate business  and  industry  are  ready  and 
willing  to  take  on  training  programs  and 
to  help  train  and  upgrade  unemployables. 
A  recent  Business  Week  article  says  that 
in  the  wake  of  the  summer  riots,  com- 
panies are  accelerating  current  pro- 
grams, initiating  new  ones,  and  revising 
hiring  policies.  William  F.  X.  Flynn,  head 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers—NAM — said  that  after  this  sum- 
mer "we  found  companies  impatient  to 
move  faster."  For  example,  in  Detroit, 
between  7,000  and  10,000  ghetto  residents 
were  hired  by  auto  companies  since  the 
riots.  In  Baltimore,  over  1,000  ghetto  res- 
idents have  trained  in  a  crash  employ- 
ment progrsun  initiated  by  area  com- 
panies last  August.  Ford  Motor  Co.  has 
even  created  a  top-level  department  of 
urban  affairs. 

An  official  of  the  U.S.  Oypsum  Co.. 
presently  involved  In  a  rehabilitation 
project,  says: 

We're  going  along,  not  with  the  expectation 
of  a  g^eat  profit,  but  to  demonstrate  that 
private  Industry  does  have  a  role  and  r»- 
sponslbUlty.  We  are  beginning  to  feel  a  deep- 
seated  involvement  that  cant  be  measured 
in  return  to  stockholders. 

The  article  also  notes  that  many  com- 
panies have  begim  hiring  people  who 
cannot  begin  to  compete  with  whites. 
Many  realize  the  old  rules  and  practices 
may  be  screening  out  potentially  compe- 
tent people.  Ntmierous  Government  offi- 
cials likewise  see  the  need  for  private 
participation. 

I  could  list  indefinitely  some  of  the 
excellent  training  programs  which  are 
being  operated  by  private  firms  without 
the  help  of  Federal  funds.  A  few  of  these 
programs  are: 

In  Manhattan,  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  has  launched  a  training  program 
for  potential  high  school  dropouts. 
Trainees  receive  individual  counseling, 
attend  lectures,  take  field  trips  to  bank- 


ing and  investment  institutions,  and 
work  3  hours  a  day  at  $1.B6  an  hour  for 
as  long  as  21  months.  Most  of  the  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  the  course 
are  now  full-time  employees. 

In  Chicago,  Carson  Pirie  Scott,  the 
big  department  store,  is  conducting  an- 
other education-training  program  for 
actual  or  would-be  dropouts.  Two  stu- 
dents fill  a  single  Job:  while  one  works, 
the  other  attends  school.  Since  1961, 
when  the  program  began,  the  work- 
study  idea  has  spread  to  31  Chicago  com- 
panies. 

In  Racine,  the  J.  I.  Case  Co.  is  helping 
dozens  of  potential  dropouts  to  finish 
high  school  by  employing  them  as  part- 
time  trainees  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields. 

In  Rochester,  N.Y..  the  Xerox  Corp. 
last  year  launched  a  19- week  training 
program  for  unemployed  men,  many  of 
whom  had  police  records  and  were  not 
more  than  fimctionally  literate.  Trainees 
are  given  classroom  instruction,  Informal 
counseling,  remedial  reading,  arithmetic, 
and  job  training. 

In  Wilmington,  Del.,  Du  Pont  has  been 
training  workers  in  14  job  categories 
from  carpenter  to  chemical  operator. 
Since  1959,  15,000  employees  have  com- 
pleted more  than  45,000  courses  and  Du 
Pont  now  is  offering  its  series  of  110  pro- 
gramed courses  to  other  ctunpanies  as 
well. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  private 
industry  spent  between  $4.5  and  $20 
billion  a  year  just  on  Job  training 
alcMtie.  If  this  resoxirce  could  be  tapped 
adequately,  this  coimtry  would  be  well 
on  the  road  to  removing  from  poverty  aU 
of  those  except  the  disabled  and  aged. 

Further  examples  of  private  training 
programs  extend  to  the  Yellow  Cab  Co., 
in  Chicago;  the  National  Cash  Register 
Co.;  the  American  Machine  &  Foundry 
Co..  in  York,  Pa.;  Monogram  Industries 
of  Los  Angeles;  Eastern  Airlines;  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.;  the  New  York  Telephone 
Co..  and  endless  others. 

The  companies  I  have  listed  are  large 
firms  with  htmdreds  and  thousands  of 
employees.  These  firms  can  well  afford 
to  hire  disadvantaged  and  unemployable 
youths  and  upgrade  them  "out  of  the 
goodness  of  their  heart";  but  there  is  a 
vast  area  in  the  business  world  of  those 
employers  who  do  not  hire  so  many  em- 
ployees and  cannot  afford  great  risks  or 
cannot  afford  the  loss  that  would  come 
about  by  taking  on  the  training  of  SMCh 
youths.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  pro- 
pose a  25-percent  wage  subsidy  to  these 
employers  who  would  be  aWe  to  contract 
with  the  local  community  action  agen- 
cies with  a  Tnjnimum  of  redti«>e  for  the 
training  and  employment  of  these 
youngsters. 

A  Chrisian  Science  Monitor  article  on 
August  16,  1967,  indicated  hundreds  of 
letters  had  been  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  giving  reasoru  why 
medium-sized  and  smaller  companies  did 
not  desire  to  take  pert  in  summer  em- 
ployment programs  this  year.  The  article 
stated  that  largely  these  people  com- 
plained about  new  labor  legislation, 
especially  the  increase  In  minimum  wage 
from  $1.25  to  $1.40  and  to  the  hard  Use 
insistence  of  the  Oovemment  that  the 
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summer  employees  be  paid  the  minimimi 
wage.  Some  examples  are: 
Prom  an  Oklahoma  manufacturer: 
with  your  government  re^tilatlon  Indicat- 
ing Q  minimum  of  $1.40  per  hour  It  Is  ridicu- 
lous for  us  to  consider  such  a  program.  On 
one  hand  you  a&k  us  to  hire  a  youth  oppor- 
tunity worker  and  on  the  other  hand  you 
tell  us  we  would  have  to  pay  $1.40  per  hour 
for  work  that  would  not  be  worth  more  than 
$.50  per  hour.  Therefore,  to  us  your  program 
Is  Impractical  and  ridiculous. 

From  a  construction  company  In  Wis- 
consin : 

We  are  very  sorry  that  we  cannot  support 
this  campaign  for  one  of  many  reasons.  The 
laws  are  such  that  It  Is  almost  Impossible  to 
teach  the  youth  to  help  themselves.  ...  I 
think  your  Youth  Opportunity  Campaign 
would  be  overwhelming  If  you  would  also 
add  to  It  a  youth  opportunity  campaign  to 
give  young  Americans  a  chance  to  work  with 
various  companies  such  as  ours  and  others  at 
the  minimum  wage  which  wovUd  give  them 
an  Incentive  and  an  Interest  to  prove  their 
ability  that  they  could  help  themselves. 

Prom  a  motion  picture  theater  owner 
In  Arkansas : 

You  are  asking  for  work — we  are  begging 
for  workers.  Something  must  be  wrong.  Last 
year  high-school  students,  working  part  time 
for  us  In  the  spring,  quit  In  the  siunmer  to 
take  government  "hand  out  Jobs" — because 
they  "got  paid  more  money  and  had  to  do 
nothing,"  as  they  told  us. 

Vice  President  HtJMPHREY  recently 
called  for  the  partnership  between  free 
enterprise  and  Government  in  meeting 
any  public  needs,  and  said  profit  Incen- 
tives should  be  used  to  the  maximum  pos- 
sible extent  to  involve  private  enter- 
prise in  the  solution  of  urban  problems. 
He  has  also  stated : 

The  Federal  Oovernment  was  not  omni- 
•clent,  omnipotent,  omnipresent  enough  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  war  against  racial 
discrimination,  unemployment,  and  Inade- 
quate training.  The  challenge  cannot  be  met 
efficiently  or  adequately  without  the  Initia- 
tive, the  Investmen-t,  creative  Imagination, 
the  flexibility,  the  capacity  to  work  out  de- 
tails of  specific  problems  that  are  the  hall- 
mark of  a  free  enterprise  system. 

Mr.  Don  Hummel,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  has 
commented : 

Government  can  urge,  stimulate  and  offer 
opportunities,  but  only  If  we  Involve  the  dy- 
namic forces  oif  our  civic  and  conmierclal 
organizations  can  we  expect  to  make  the 
progress  that  our  cities  so  urgently  require. 

Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  John 
Gardner  suggested  at  a  Business  Council 
meeting  In  Hot  Springs,  Va..  recently 
inat  tax  concessions  and  grants  from  the 
Government  as  Inducement  to  business 
to  apply  Itself  to  the  war  on  poverty. 

Mitchell  Ginsberg,  head  of  the  New 
York  City  poverty  program,  at  the  same 
time  suggested  subsidies  for  employers 
who  train  the  poor;  for  example,  making 
up  the  dlfTerencc  In  worth  and  salary. 

Testimony  on  Industry  Youth  Corps — 
House  Hearings  on  poverty  program: 

Dr.  Sak  LKvriAN.  I  also  think  that  HJl. 
10«82  would  strengthen  the  Neighborhood 
Touth  Corps  by  subsidizing  private  employ- 
ers to  hire  disadvantaged  youth,  providing 
26  percent  of  the  enrollees  wages.  The  10«fl 
amendment  permitted  prirate  employers  to 
sponsor  NTC  projects,  but  would  only  reim- 


burse them  for  training  costs  to  NTC  youths. 
H.R.  10682  would  provide  a  further  subeldlza- 
tlon. 

Extending  liYC  to  private  employers  should 
help.  As  long  as  a  private  employer  must  pay 
at  least  75  percent  of  the  youths'  wages.  It  Is 
unlikely  that  he  would  hire  NTC  youth  un- 
less he  has  use  for  their  services.  TTie  pro- 
posal in  HR.  10682  should  help  to  provide 
enrollees  with  "meaningful  work,"  a  major 
objective  of  the  legislation.  The  25  percent 
wage  subsidization  to  the  employer  la  not 
necessarily  a  gift.  Hiring  and  keeping  de- 
ficiently educated  workers  Involves  extra  ex- 
penses to  the  employer,  and  the  reimburse- 
ment would  assist  responsible  employers  to 
defray  the  added  coats  of  employing  youths 
qualifled  for  NYC  help. 

As  I  suggested  earlier,  placing  NYC  enrollees 
with  private  employers  who  wotild  pay  at 
least  75  percent  of  total  wages  Is  more  likely 
to  provide  useful  work  than  the  present 
sponsors  Five  years  of  experience  with 
MDTA  and  other  manpower  programs  have 
provided  Government  officials  with  adequate 
expertise  to  monitor  projects  supported  by 
the  Government  In  private  businesses, 

Mr.  Joseph  Dyer,  former  director  of 
Connecticut  State  GEO: 

Mr.  QtHE.  What  about  the  Involvement  of 
private  industry?  In  opportunity  crusade  we 
recommend  an  Industrial  Touth  Corps.  Pres- 
ently the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Is  avail- 
able only  from  private  or  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions or  institutions. 

We  propose  similar  to  the  on-the-job  train- 
ing that  the  Industry  Youth  Corps  would 
function  so  that  the  young  people  would  find 
employment  and  training  in  business  estab- 
lishments themselves,  and  as  an  incentive 
the  Federal  Government  would  give  25  per- 
cent of  the  wage,  as  compared  to  90  percent 
in  the  case  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

How  do  you  feel  such  a  program  could 
function? 

Mr.  DTiai.  I  am  a  great  believer  that  the 
answer  we  need  Is  pay  power.  That  Is  one 
good  way  of  getting  It,  that  Industry  might 
properly  be  subsidized  as  It  is  on-the-job 
training  for  the  training  of  workers.  That  Is 
where  we  want  thfin,  on  a  real  paying  Job 
and  not  on  a  public  roll. 

Mr.  QxTTE.  In  this  case,  do  you  feel  that  the 
Community  Action  agencies  could  play  a  role 
In  bringing  the  needy  poor  from  the  ghettoes. 
those  16  to  22  years  of  age  that  would  be  In 
the  Industry  Youth  Corps,  and  bus  these 
together? 

Mr.  Dteh.  Definitely.  I  think  It  is  wonder- 
ful. I  can  give  an  example,  too,  of  something 
Uke  that. 

The  Urban  League  In  Hartford  went  to  the 
chamber  of  commerce  and  the  Community 
Renewal  team,  which  Is  the  poverty  agency, 
and  said:  "Let  us  get  together  and  do  some- 
thing about  summer  Jobs."  The  community 
renewal  team  with  the  Urban  League,  which 
does  some  of  its  manpower,  got  with  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  there  are  200 
young  people  in  Hartford  this  summer  work- 
ing because  of  the  cooperation  of  community 
action  groups  with  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Qvn.  So  they  actually  worked  right  in 
private  Industry? 

Mr.  Dtxs.  That  Is  correct.  It  Is  tremendous. 

Mayor  J.  D.  Braman.  of  Seattle,  testi- 
fied: 

Mr.  Qtnx.  TTie  Opportunity  Crusade  pro- 
vides the  added  assistance  to  the  employer 
of  paying  the  salary  of  the  youth  for  1  yew 
at  a  period  of  time  when  the  youth  Is  not 
capable  of  fulfilling  or  doing  work  which 
would  be  worth  the  full  amount  of  the  wage. 

How  do  you  feel  about  this  program  In 
Seattle? 

Mr.  Braman.  I  think  It  would  work  very 
well  In  Seattle.  It  has  been  my  feeling  that 
the  best  way  to  achieve  training  Is  to  put 
a  man  on  the  Job  where  he  has  the  dignity 


of  working  and  earning  a  wage  but  at  the 
same  time  is  learning. 

As  a  longtime  employer  myself  I  recognize 
that  we  cannot  expect  employing  units,  most 
of  whom  are  operating  these  days  on  rather 
narrow  margins,  to  reduce  the  present  effl- 
clency  of  their  work  force  and  take  on  people 
who  produce  less  than  the  value  of  the 
stipend  they  receive  without  some  kind  of 
compensation. 

Louise  Kapp.  the  editor  of  the  Amer- 
ican Child  quarterly,  after  a  thorough 
study  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
commented: 

There  Is  an  undisputed  need  to  Involve 
more  private  employers  In  the  program,  both 
In  training  and  in  employing  the  enrollees. 

Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Clark,  psychologist- 
educator-humanitarian,  has  said: 

Business  should  be  provided  by  the  gov- 
ernment with  Incemtlves  for  realistic  partic- 
ipation of  private  capital  Investment. 

MR.   ROBUE 

Mr.  Edward  Roble.  vice  president. 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  New 
York,  testified  before  our  committee  on 
behalf  of  the  Industry  Youth  Corps  and 
told  us  about  a  program  which  his  com- 
pany has  been  operating  for  some  time. 
Mr.  Robie  said  In  their  current  project 
they  have  hired  20  dropouts  for  lowest 
level  Jobs,  such  as  messengers,  Xerox 
operators,  et  cetera.  They  arranged 
through  contract  with  the  board  of  fim- 
damental  education  for  two  instructors 
to  teach  classes  2  hours  a  night,  4  nights 
a  week,  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $700 
per  year.  Their  goal  was  to  achieve  high 
school  equivalency.  Eleven  of  the  20 
stuck  it  out  and  will  have  reasonably 
good  careers  with  the  company.  Mr. 
Robie  stated  the  dropouts  of  this  group 
compared  with  the  turnover  of  a  random 
sampling  of  high  school  graduates. 

Mr.  Robie  said  Equitable  found  the 
girl  dropouts  needed  less  fundamental 
education  than  the  boys  did,  and  they 
could  put  these  girls  Into  their  regular 
typing  and  steno  training,  and  noted 
Equitable  trains  most  of  their  typists 
and  stenos  themselves.  He  said  the 
toughest  problem  In  the  ghettos  Is  on 
the  part  of  the  boys. 

Mr.  Roble  stated  the  problem  with 
hiring  these  youths  was  they  could  not 
produce  enough  to  warrant  the  mini- 
mum salary.  Such  hiring  would  result  In 
all  financial  loss  and  no  Incentive.  Mr. 
Robie  estimated  the  cost  for  the  supple- 
mental education  In  the  Industry  Youth 
Corps  program  would  be  approximately 
$700  each,  or  about  25  percent  of  the 
wage  level.  He  also  said  there  was  not 
enough  In  It  to  get  competitive  advan- 
tage. 

Mr.  Roble  thought  it  would  cost  any 
employer  a  little  something,  even  with 
the  subsidy,  but  he  said  most  employers 
want  to  help,  they  are  proud  of  their 
communities  and  want  to  better  them. 
He  mentioned  others  doing  this  or  similar 
experimentation  are  Prudential.  Con- 
necticut General  of  Hartford.  Eastman 
Kodak,  Xerox,  and  Owens  of  Illinois. 
However,  he  felt  there  was  a  need  to  get 
smaller  business  people  Involved  because 
the  big  employers  have  fewer  and  fewer 
of  these  Jobs  as  they  are  automating 
these  positions  out  of  existence.  He  said 
he  thinks  the  Jobs  and  work  in  smaller 
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business  are  there  and  this  avenue  has  a 
good  chance  opening  It  up. 

EMPLOTXX  BASIC  EDtPCATlON  PROGRAM 

Program  Dynamics  Associates,  of 
Houston,  Tex.,  has  developed  an  In-plant 
employee  basic  education  program  with 
the  cooperation  of  Diamond  Alkali  Co. 
in  Houston.  This  program  is  being  used 
widely  and  is  recommended  by  NAM. 
NAM  has  also  come  up  with  a  programed 
instruction  course  known  as  MIND, 
which  has  had  outstanding  results.  In 
a  stenographic  course  in  New  York  using 
the  MIND  technique,  after  6  weeks  all 
of  those  enrolled  had  gained  a  typing 
speed  of  65  words  per  minute,  all  of  them 
had  Jobs,  and  It  cost  NAM  only  $25  each 
to  make  them  employable. 

COORDINATION  WITH  STATES 

Directors  of  State  technical  assistance 
agencies — STA's — held  a  conference  In 
Washington  this  summer  at  which  a 
position  paper  was  drawn  up  and  signed 
by  all  but  two  of  the  directors  present. 
Some  suggestions  in  this  position  paper 
were: 

First.  That  the  State  agencies  should 
be  permitted  to  submit  an  annual  State 
plan  for  expenditure  of  fimds  in  concert 
with  the  Federal,  regional,  and  local 
GEO,  and  consultation  between  State 
and  regional  or  national  GEO  should 
take  place  before  funds  are  granted  or 
approved  in  any  State. 

Second.  STA's  should  be  included  in 
OEO's  checkpoint  procedures  relating  to 
all  GEO  programs  and  that  the  STA's 
be  Involved  with  the  GEO,  regional  and 
community  action  agencies  in  developing 
evaluation  procedures. 

Voluminous  testimony  at  the  hearings 
and  numerous  letters  and  comments 
from  STA  directors  indicate  the  present 
State  role  is  not  great  enough,  that  State 
agencies  presently  have  no  say  in  the 
allocation  of  funds  within  a  State.  The 
regional  offices  of  GEG  make  such  al- 
locations taking  no  effort  either  to  pro- 
vide an  equitable  distribution  of  the  mon- 
ey to  the  poor  over  the  State  or  to  con- 
centrate It  in  the  areas  where  most 
needed. 

I  shall  relate  some  of  this  excellent 
testimony  at  the  hearings : 
Statement  or  Joseph  P.  Dter,  Former  Di- 
rector  or  Economic  Opportttnitt.   State 
or  Connecticut 

I  am  a  33 -month  veteran  of  the  Poverty 
War,  appointed  by  Governor  John  N.  Demp- 
sey,  with  a  mandate  to  insure  that  federal 
poverty  dollars  coming  Into  Connecticut  were 
properly  spent.  I  have  attempted,  with  a  staff 
of  four,  to  play  watch-dog  on  funds  coming 
to  individual  communities,  agencies  and  In- 
stitutions, amounting  to  nearly  33  million 
dollars. 

I  am  known  as  a  curmudgeon  within  the 
OBO,  and  It  Is  to  their  credit  I  have  been 
tolerated.  However.  I  am  like  the  pebble  that 
iB  an  Irritant  to  the  oyster,  but  which  re- 
sults In  making  a  pearl. 

This  Is  Internal  criticism — they  are  the 
words  of  one  dedicated  to  what  OEO  has 
stood  for  these  past  three  years — If  It  was 
not  for  the  ramrod  efforts  of  this  fledgling 
agency.  It  has  been  creative — It  has  been 
stimulating  to  traditional  agencies — It  has 
probed  deeply  what  has  been  hidden  for  so 
very  long. 

My  criticism,  coming  from  the  Inside, 
should  be  recognized  as  an  honest  effort  to 
prevent  Its  dissolution  from  the  outside. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  present  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  a  State  Technical  Assistance 


Officer  has  little  muscle  to  Impose  regulations, 
has  no  responsibility  for  evaluating  results, 
and  Is  considered  as  an  afterthought  by  most 
OBO  Washington  and  Regional  Office  per- 
sonnel. 

Mark  this:  There  has  never  been  a  formal 
calling  together  of  the  50  State  Technical 
Assistance  Directors;  despite  the  pleas  of 
many  of  the  directors  In  New  England,  we 
have  never  been  called  together  In  Uie  Region 
I  Office  In  New  York. 

The  sole  strength  we  have  to  control  local 
poverty  8p>endlng  Is  a  Governor's  veto  (which 
can  be  over-rtdden  by  the  National  Director) 
and  the  public  Informational  media.  I  say: 
Thank  God  for  the  public  press.  It  has  en- 
abled us  to  somewhat  control  those  who  wish 
only  to  wage  a  sham  battle  Instead  of  a  war. 
It  has  enabled  us  to  disclose  those  with  a 
lukewarm  approach  to  a  cancerous  poverty 
monster  that  Is  eating  at  the  vitals  of  our 
state  and  nation;  the  press  has  enabled  us  In 
Connecticut  to  thwart  those  who  would 
downgrade  politics  by  seeking  control  of 
poverty  positions;  it  has  drawn  attention  to 
the  salary  schedules  which  this  Congres 
thankfully  limited  with  Its  amendments  at 
the  last  session. 

The  Connecticut  press  has  been  laudatory 
when  the  occasion  demanded;  It  has  helped 
us  by  being  constructively  critical  when  we 
were  attempting  to  prevent  boondoggling. 

As  you  can  see.  to  operate  with  only  this 
kind  of  authority  Is  to  Invite  overpowering  by 
those  who  know  how  palpably  weak  we  are. 

I  urge  you  to  consider  thoughtfully  the 
strengthening  of  the  State's  hand  In  this  at- 
tempt to  eliminate  poverty:  I  urge  you  to 
make  true  the  words  of  President  Johnson, 
who.  In  a  directive  to  the  former  Governor 
of  Florida,  Farls  Bryant,  his  present  director 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  said 
this:  "To  the  fullest  practical  extent  I  want 
you  to  take  steps  to  afford  representatives  of 
the  Chief  Executives  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment the  opportunity  to  advise  and  con- 
sult In  the  development  and  execution  of  pro- 
grams which  directly  affect  the  conduct  of 
state  and  local  affairs.  The  present  OEO 
operation  Is  far  afield  of  the  President's  di- 
rective. For  example,  no  contact  was  made 
with  any  Connecticut  state  official  regarding 
the  allocation  of  Connecticut's  share  of  the 
875  million  Is  special  money  this  Congress 
appropriated  In  May  for  special  summer  pro- 
grams. Our  state  was  accorded  $235,000  In 
five  locations.  This  same  allocation.  In  our 
opinion,  to  a  large  number  of  localities  might 
have  more  properly  attained  the  ends  you 
seek. 

The  following  colloquy  took  place  after 
Mr.  Dj'er's  testimony: 

Mr.  QciK.  I  understand  from  your  testi- 
mony. Mr.  Dyer,  that  you  are  concerned 
about  the  fact  that  you  and  the  State  office 
are  not  informed  about  community  action 
grants  that  have  been  approved  in  Commu- 
nity Action  agencies  throughout  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Dyer.  Not  that  we  have  not  been  In- 
formed that  they  have  grants,  but  that  we 
are  not  consulted  by  the  regional  office  In 
regard  to  grants. 

Mr.  QuiE.  You  say  that  no  contact  was 
made  with  any  Connecticut  official  regarding 
the  allocation  of  $75  million  which  Congress 
appropriated  for  the  fecial  svuniner  pro- 
gram  

Mr.  Dyer.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  QtrtB.  You  are  not  Involved  In  the  co- 
ordination of  the  expenditure  of  this  money 
In  the  State  of  Connecticut? 

Mr.  Dyer.  That  Is  correct.  The  first  notice 
we  had  was  that  they  wanted  advance  ap- 
proval by  the  Governor.  The  Governor  does 
not  like  to  give  advanced  approval  unless 
he  has  seen  what  he  Is  approving. 

We  Immediately  Informed  New  York  that 
this  was  the  first  we  knew  of  It  and  that 
until  we  had  the  papers  in  our  hands  that 
had  been  submitted  to  them  and  could  look 


at  them  and  make  sure  that  they  were  all 
right,  we  would  not  give  advance  approval. 

So,  then,  eventually  we  got  the  papers  In 
our  hands.  We  had  no  say  either  as  to  which 
cities  in  Connecticut  should  be  given  special 
funds. 

It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  tf  we  had 
been  consulted,  we  might  have  distributed 
the  same  amount  of  money  to  a  larger  num- 
ber of  communities  than  the  way  It  was 
distributed. 

Mr.  Quvt.  What  about  distribution  to  the 
areas  of  greatest  need?  Have  you  been  able 
to  evaluate  after  the  grants  were  made 
whether  they  actually  went  to  the  areas  of 
greatest  need.  In  your  estimation? 

Mr.  Dyer.  We  have  repeatedly  given  Infor- 
matlan  to  the  regional  office  In  New  York  of 
areas  that  we  think  should  have  more  money. 

Chairman  Perkins.  WIU  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  yield?  I  want  to  make  sure 
I  understand  the  response  to  the  question. 

Mr.  QdE.  I  yield. 

Chairman  Perkinb.  Did  I  vmderstand  the 
question  you  put  to  the  witness  Is  as  to 
whether  they  were  trying  to  scatt«  It  evenly 
around  the  State,  or  In  the  areas  of  greatest 
need,  and  you  asked  the  wltneae  Just  how  the 
disbursements  were  being  made  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity?  He  has  not 
answered  that  question. 

Mr.  QuiE.  The  question  was  that  he  sug- 
gested If  they  had  been  given  some  Jurisdic- 
tion or  coordination,  they  may  have  been 
able  to  be  spread  more,  and  more  areas  would 
have  been  reached. 

My  question  Is,  reaUy,  Must  there  be  more 
to  It  than  reaching  the  areas  of  greatest 
need? 

Mr.  Dyer.  What  I  am  saying  Is  that  I  have 
repeatedly  advised  the  New  York  regional 
office  on  areas  that  I  feel  should  be  given 
more  attention. 

I  cannot  say  that  the  advice  has  been  fol- 
lowed, because  they  make  a  predetermined 
llsUng  versatile  CAP  funds  without  oonsiUta- 
tlon  with  the  State. 

Mr.  Robert  Neal  Smith,  Wisconsin 
State  GEG  director,  responded  to  Mr. 
Steiger  of  Wisconsin : 

Mr.  Steicee.  On  page  6  of  your  testimony, 
you  touch  on  the  relationship  of  your  office 
In  the  State  with  OEO  and  make  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  regional  office  give 
greater  emphasis  to  prior  recommendations 
by  the  State's  technical  assistance  agency. 

I  concur  and  I  am  happy  to  see  that  in 
your  statement.  I  think  that  is  Important. 
Would  you  generally  say  that  there  could  be 
a  greater  effort  underway  to  Involve  the 
TA's  throughout  the  country  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  they  are  now  In  this 
whole  Pederal-State-local  partnership  opera- 
tion m  the  war  on  poverty? 

Mr.  Smtth.  Yes  Generally  speaking,  over 
the  past  several  years  the  regional  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  exercised  its  own 
Judgments  by  and  large  regarding  any  local 
CAP  or  single-purpose  agency  request.  All 
too  often  the  Governor's  office  Is  informed  of 
a  program  that  is  being  seriously  considered 
or  certain  amendments  to  the  contract  or  re- 
visions in  the  proposals  have  been  made,  and 
we  are  then  at  the  last  moment  via  this 
telephone  call  expected  to  pass  Judgment  al- 
most Immediately  and  approve  the  project 
application. 

I  think  to  the  credit  of  OEO.  this  diffi- 
culty Is  not  as  bad  as  It  was  in  previous  fis- 
cal years  However.  I  think  a  vast  improve- 
ment could  be  mewle  In  this  process.  I  must 
say  that  the  present  regional  OEO  Director 
has  Invited  me  and  the  other  State  directors 
m  the  Great  Lakes  region  to  a  meeting  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  at  which  time  we  will 
discuss  some  of  these  priorities. 

The  regional  OEO  office  has  often  directed 
the  operations  of  the  antlpoverty  program 
In  Wisconsin  at  variance  with  State  advice. 
The  regional  OEO  sitting  In  Judgment  upon 
CAP  activities  and  developments  in  Wlscon- 
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sin  ixsLt  not  expressed  the  practical  Judg- 
ments needed  to  carry  out  a  higher  level  ot 
performance  In  our  State. 

At  this  point,  all  too  often,  the  only  In- 
formation the  Governor  has  on  a  project  at 
the  time  he  Is  asked  to  waive  his  30-day  re- 
view period  Is  a  telephone  call.  We  believe 
In  the  OEO  and  its  general  administration  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Therefore,  It  is  our  advice  that  the  funding 
of  projects  through  the  regional  office  pay 
greater  emphasis  to  prior  recommendations 
by  the  State  TA  agencies.  The  State  TA  is 
rarely  asked  to  assist  In  plEUinlng  new  fiscal 
year  approaches  to  the  campaign  against 
poverty.  Priorities  are  similarly  neglected. 
Also.  State  TA'6  should  be  funded  on  a 
formula  basis. 

I  further  believe  the  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  should  require  either 
through  statute.  Executive  order,  or  Federal 
regulation  that  multipurpose  physical,  eco- 
nomic, and  human  resources  planning  and 
development  agencies  be  established  In  non- 
metro()olltan  areas.  I  beUeve  the  Federal 
Oovemment  should  provide  grants  and  con- 
ditions so  each  State  can  divide  Its  counties 
into  logical  single  or  multlcounty  areas. 

Some  counties  in  Wisconsin  have  already 
organized  physical  planning  conamlaslona 
with  from  five  to  seven  counties  within  their 
geographical  boundaries.  How  much  better  it 
would  be  If  the  entire  State  were  organized 
with  governing  bodies,  technical  staff,  and 
facilities  to  provide  a  comprehensive  set  of 
services  for  physical  and  social  economic 
planning  and  development.  Wisconsin  In- 
tends to  do  much  more  along  these  lines. 

vTtrwB  rsoM  thx  states 

One  State  director  commented  on  the 
problem  of  coordination  of  various  pro- 
grams wlthtn  the  State: 

The  linkage  between  community  action 
programs  and  work  programs  is  tenuous  at 
best,  especially  In  the  rural  areas.  The  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  has  to  be  given 
muscle  to  effectively  coordinate  these  pro- 
grams with  Its  own.  Likewise,  the  State  of- 
ficials should  be  a  critical  point  for  this  func- 
tion, and  it  should  be  spelled  out  In  the  law. 

E.  R.  Rankin.  Jr.,  director.  North  Caro- 
lina Department  of  Administration,  like- 
wise complained  that: 

Federal  antlpoverty  programs  are  usually 
prepared  without  any  knowledge  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  are  submitted  for  the  approval  or 
disapproval  of  the  Governor  after  public  an- 
nouncement in  Washington  that  the  OEO 
has  approved  the  grant,  or  other  Federal 
assistance. 

Further  concerned  with  the  lack  of 
coordination  with  the  States,  Mr.  Rankin 
states: 

The  well-known  OEO  policy  of  Ignoring 
and  bypassing  existing  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmental agencies  has  certainly  not  assisted 
In  North  Carolina's  efforts  to  Improve  pov- 
erty and  poverty  conditions.  Any  long-term 
improvement  In  local  community  conditions 
must  Involve  the  existing  agencies  and  local 
leadership  in  these  agencies. 

Another  State  director  notes  the  nearly 
complete  exclusion  of  the  State  from 
proposal  review,  and  the  lack  of  pro- 
gram evaluation  by  OEO: 

Presently,  a  proposal,  when  submitted  by 
the  CAA  to  the  regional  office.  Is  reviewed  by 
a  regional  analyst,  who  has  the  authority 
to  add  or  delete  from  the  component.  This 
practice  In  almost  all  cases  goes  on  without 
consultation  with  the  SUte  TA.  The  local 
community,  thus  sensing  that  the  ultimate 
responsibility  for  the  success  of  their  pro- 
posal rests  with  a  regional  analyst,  turns  to 
the  regional  office  for  assistance.  In  all  too 
many  Instances,  the  analyst  encourages  the 
local  community  to  obviate  the  STA.  This 


dual   service   leads   inevitably   to   confusion 
and  mistrust. 

At  present,  the  evaluation  of  funded  pro- 
grams is  not  required.  Thus,  proposals  are 
refunded  without  a  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  reviewer  If  the  program  was  effec- 
tive and  meaningful  to  the  lives  of  the  dis- 
advantaged. It  is  conceivable  that  good 
money  is  supporting  ineffective  programs. 

The  following  letter  from  Governor  Le- 
Vander  of  Minnesota  not  only  provides 
an  excellent  statement  of  the  plight  of 
the  States  under  present  policies  of  OEO, 
but  also  furnishes  realistic  alternatives 
that  we  think  would  immeasurably 
strengthen  community  action  and  other 
poverty  programs: 

State  or  Minnesota, 
Omcz  or  the  Goveknob, 
St.  Paul.  Minn..  ApHl  18. 1967. 
Hon.  Albebt  H.  QtTix, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Al:  I  am  most  grateful  for  your  let- 
ter of  April  13  and  the  copy  of  the  news  re- 
lease outlining  your  proposed  "Republican 
Opportunity  Crusade"  to  inject  new  life  Into 
the  faltering  poverty  program. 

Pu  ".'c  r«»action  to  your  proposed  changes 
is  gen:.iUy  quite  favorable,  and  even  en- 
thuslasuc  In  some  quarters.  However,  there 
are  many  who  are  confused — and  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  your  plan  for  new  direc- 
tion and  new  vitality  in  the  program  is  really 
an  effort  to  discontinue  Federal  programs  for 
the  poor.  This  is  unfortunate,  and  you  might 
consider  another  release  stressing  your  con- 
cern for  redirection  and  realistic  administra- 
tion of  antlpoverty  programs  in  order  to  re- 
store confidence  and  respect  of  the  American 
public  and  those  who  should  be  benefiting 
from  these  expenditures. 

Of  particular  Importance  is  the  develop- 
ment of  sound  administration,  new  direc- 
tion, and  new  vitality  for  the  poverty  pro- 
grams and  the  establishment  of  sound  man- 
agement and  direction  so  desperately  needed 
by  the  local  CAP  councils. 

Actually,  here  In  Minnesota,  the  Gover- 
nor's office  of  economic  opportunity  Is  the 
"Governor's"  in  name  only.  The  State  OEO 
office  "dangles"  haplessly,  between  the  local 
CAP  councils  and  the  regional  office,  doing 
housekeeping  chores,  providing  routine  as- 
sistance to  CAP  councils,  with  no  real  au- 
thority to  act.  Only  out-State  (niral)  OEO 
programs  in  Minnesota  are  under  the  Gov- 
ernor's OEO  office.  As  you  know,  metropolitan 
programs  in  the  Twin  Cities,  Indian  pro- 
grams on  reservations,  and  special  service 
programs  funded  with  earmarked  moneys  re- 
quire my  approval  (waiver).  As  Governor.  I 
have  neither  control  nor  authority  over  the 
programs  once  they  are  operational.  Simi- 
larly, programs  of  local  community  action 
councils  require  executive  approval  (waiver), 
but  regulations  provide  no  real  basis  for  au- 
thority by  the  State  over  the  council  actions 
once  the  funds  and  the  projects  have  had 
approval  from  the  regional  office. 

As  part  of  your  proposal  for  reestablish - 
ment  and  rejuvenation  of  these  programs  for 
the  poor  through  the  opportunity  crusade 
concept,  there  Is  great  need  to  strengthen 
the  State's  position  in  administration  of  the 
programs  and  in  allocation  of  funds.  Ideally, 
allocation  and  utiUzatlon  of  funds  should  be 
handled  by  a  designated  State  office  respon- 
sible to  the  Governor.  This  office,  operating 
with  a  combination  of  State  and  Federal 
funds,  and  working  with  local  communities 
and  community  action  councils  would  make 
determination  of  programs  and  projacts 
based  on  local  needs,  with  specific  goals  and 
purpose. 

There  is,  as  your  proposal  Indicates,  need 
to  lift  the  philosophy  and  attitudes  of  the 
program  and  the  people  Involved  to  a  "posi- 
tive" rather  than  negative  approach. 

There  is  need  for  more  Imaginative  pro- 
grama  keyed  to  local  needs.  With  funding 
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approval  centered  in  a  regional  office  by  peo- 
pie  who  have  no  familiarity  with  an  area  or 
its  problems,  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to 
get  acceptance  of  a  special,  Imaginative  pro- 
gram that  is  different  than  the  standard 
This,  in  itself,  defeats  the  purpose  of  the 
community  action  concept  and  results  In  the 
sameness  of  programs  throughout  the  State. 
Under  present  administrative  procedures] 
the  regional  office  in  Chicago  now  h&ndlit 
the  function  of  funding  and  approving  pro- 
grams,  completely  bypassing  the  State  oOce 
It  certainly  would  be  desirable  to  amend  the 
act  and/or  regulations  to  allow  funds  foj 
administration  and  programs  to  be  granted 
directly  to  the  State.  With  the  funds,  there 
should  also  be  requirement  that  local  CAP 
councils  meet  minimum  standards  In  ad- 
ministrative procedures,  bookkeeping,  man- 
agement and  other  criteria  to  insure  proper 
utUlzatlon  of  funds  In  keeping  with  the  In- 
tent  of  the  law.  States  desiring  to  adminis- 
ter the  programs  should  be  required  to  meet 
certain  criteria  such  as : 

( 1 )  A  demonstrated  knowledge  of  the  goals 
and  philosophy  of  the  act  based  on  past  per- 
formance; 

(2)  Full  compliance  with  clvU  rights  legls- 
latlon; 

(3)  Adequate  staff  to  give  technical  as- 
sistance to  CAP  councils: 

(4)  A  demonstrated  ability  to  write,  sug- 
gest, and  evaluate  programs  to  meet  specific 
needs: 

(5)  A  continuous  evidence  of  interest  in 
helping  low-income  people  improve  their 
position; 

(6)  A  demonstrated  understanding  and 
willingness  to  have  liaison  with  the  pro- 
grams of  other  State  and  Federal  agencies, 
so  as  to  avoid  costly  overlapping,  duplicat- 
ing effort; 

( 7)  A  willingness  to  communicate  and  fur- 
nish public  Information  to  the  community, 
the  State,  and  Federal  agencies  pursuant  to 
the  operation  of  the  Technical  Assistance 
Office  and /or  any  CAP  council  under  Its 
Jurisdiction. 

It  Is  to  the  best  Interests  of  the  Oovemon 
of  all  States  that  the  community  action  pro- 
grams which  go  on  In  their  States  be  moM 
responsive  to  the  needs  within  the  State.  It 
is  unfair  to  ask  a  Governor  to  agree  to  par- 
ticipation in  a  program,  to  whatever  limits, 
without  his  having  any  authority  In  the  mat- 
ter. The  varloxis  State  technical  assistance 
offices  at  present,  along  with  the  various 
Qovemora'  offices,  are  In  the  middle  and  with 
the  planning  outlined  above,  this  could  all 
be  changed  for  the  good  of  the  program  in 
the  State  involved. 

Similarly,  antlpoverty  programs  on  Indian 
reservations  are  Inadequately  supervised  and 
potentially  explosive.  The  programs  on  In- 
dian reservations  are  funded  directly  from 
the  Indian  Desk  In  Washington,  but  I  hold 
the  re8p)onslbillty  of  approval  or  disap- 
proval— not  reaUy  knowing  precisely  what  U 
being  approved.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  the  Governor's  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  both  stand  on  the  sidelines  with 
no  actual  authority  over  the  programs  or 
administration  of  the  CAP  councils  on  In- 
dian reservations  •  •  •.  Modifications  In  the 
act  or  regulations  to  provide  each  Governor 
greater  Jurisdiction  over  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
grams on  Indian  reservations  in  his  State  Is 
Imperative  toward  accomplishing  the  goals 
outlined  In  your  "Opportunity  Crusade" 
proposal. 

As  of  mid-March,  Minnesota  had  received 
•40,487.212  in  antlpoverty  funds  since  the 
Initial  grants  were  made  to  Hennepin  and 
Ramsey  Counties  in  December  1964.  The 
seven  Indian  reservations  In  Minnesota  have 
received  $5,908,130  since  the  start  of  these 
OEO  programs  for  Indians. 

There  Is  great  need  for  guidance  In  the 
development  of  meaningful  programs  on  the 
reservations  which  will  result  In  better  utili- 
zation of  these  funds,  and  to  provide  pro- 
grams of  a  more  lasting  effect  than  most  of 
the  projects  now  being  funded. 
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Please  accept  my  good  wishes  that  your 
proposals  for  a  new  "Opportunity  Crusade" 
will  result  In  new  and  vigorous  programs  that 
are  both  meaningful  and  effective. 
Kindest  personal  regards. 
Cordially, 

Harold  LeVanoer, 

Governor. 

ErFECrrVENESS     OF     CAP 

The  newspapers  dally  reveal  to  us  that 
the  community  action  programs  need 
new  d  rection  if  they  are  to  make  a  dent 
in  the  basic  problems  of  the  poor. 

Following  are  samplings  of  various  ar- 
ticles which  have  appeared  concerning 
the  effectiveness  of  poverty  programs: 

Chicago.— "It  Just  seems  to  keep  growing 
and  growing,  but  nobody  outside  of  the 
CCUO  (Chicago  Committee  on  Urban  Oppor- 
tunity) office  knows  what's  going  on.  The 
efficiency  of  the  poverty  program  Is  In  doubt 
because  of  the  whole  obscurity  of  what  they 
are  doing." — Aid.  Jack  Sperling. 

Laredo. — An  OEO.  Austin,  program  analyst 
stated  that  regional  OEO  had  determined 
"the  poor  are  not  getting  their  money's 
worth." 

Milwaukee. — The  director  of  an  Inner  city 
development  project  commented:  "The  proj- 
ect Is  doing  many  fine  things.  But  the  root 
causes  of  poverty — we're  not  scratching  the 
surface." 

Cincinnati. — Father  William  A.  Sicking, 
during  a  congressional  hearing  concerning 
the  Cincinnati  antlpoverty  program  said: 
"The  poor  laugh  at  the  poverty  programs. 
consider  them  'pie  In  the  sky  efforts  and  feel 
that  they  accomplish  little  real  good." 

Denver. — John  J.  Herrera,  board  chairman 
of  SER  (Service.  EmployTnent,  Redevelop- 
ment) wTote  to  Michael  C.  Moore,  DO  (Den- 
ver Opportunity,  Inc.)  :  "It  Is  not  so  much 
the  $20,000  that  we  have  asked  In  our  last 
three  proposals  since  December  of  1966,  but 
the  principle  of  not  being  able  to  negotiate 
with  you,  so  powerful,  way  up  In  your  Ivory 
tower."  Herrera  said:  "We  don't  feel  that 
Moore  Is  working  with  our  people.  We  haven't 
had  the  communications  we  feel  we  should 
get." 

CoLtTMBUs. — Monslgnor  Hugh  Murphy,  a 
leader  in  Joint  Organization  for  Inner-City 
Needs  (JOIN)  took  CMACAO  (Columbus 
Metropolitan  Community  Action  Organiza- 
tion) to  task  for  "senseless  duplication  of  al- 
re.idy  existing  programs."  He  stated.  "Aside 
fro.Ti  the  one  obvious  benefit  of  providing 
for  the  CMACAO  staff,  the  poor  In  Columbus 
find  little  evidence  of  any  effective  anti- 
poverty  prt^ram." 

Indianapolis. — An  evaluation  report  of  the 
local  CAAP  program  charged  that  the  pro- 
gram Is:  "Uncertain  about  its  goals,  falls  to 
be  democratic.  Has  board  and  staff  members 
who  are  confused  in  their  attitudes  and  unin- 
formed about  the  program.  Has  an  executive 
director  in  whom  many  have  lost  confidence. 
Noting  that  the  report  Is  'direct  and  some- 
times harsh.'  In  its  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
gram the  firm  added.  'To  be  less  than  candid 
would  hardly  be  a  service  to  those  residents 
of  Indianapolis  who  live  In  poverty."  CAAP 
does  possess  the  'Imagination,  the  capacity 
and  the  commitment'  to  develop  effective 
community  action  in  the  poverty  war,  the  re- 
port said." 

DETHorr. — Paul  Masseron,  who  direciea  a 
report  on  the  Wayne  County  OEO  by  Urban 
Research  Coordinators,  Inc.,  said  the  report 
was  not  optimistic.  "Serious  problems  have 
existed  at  every  step  of  the  development  of 
the  Wayne  County  OEO  programs." 

BuiTALO. — "The  Federal  Government  has 
provided  »327,290  In  antlpoverty  funds  into 
Orleans  County  In  little  over  a  year,  but  only 
15  percent  of  tbe  3,100  poor.  Including  mi- 
grant labor,  have  benaflted  from  It." 

Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Clark,  in  his  in-depth 
study  of  12  community  action  agencies, 
which  Included  exploratory  research  In 


53  other  cities,  noted  that  in  the  first  2 
years  of  their  work,  'Most  programs 
studied  were  either  partly  or  wholly  in- 
effective" in  terms  of  the  criteria  which 
he  felt  characterized  an  effective  com- 
munity action  agency.  He  found  that — 
Most  programs  were  not  directed  to  com- 
munity action  at  all,  but  to  traditional  social 
service  welfare  benevolence  alleviating  some 
of  the  conditions  of  poverty  but  not  address- 
ing themselves  to  the  abolition  of  poverty 
Itself. 

Mr.  Clark  finally  concluded: 

Federally  financed  community  action  pro- 
grams have  so  far  not  resulted  in  many  ob- 
servable changes  In  the  predicament  of  the 
poor  and  Indeed  that  the  programs  generally 
are  likely  to  reinforce  the  dependency  and 
the  powerlesMiess  of  the  poor.  In  no  case  has 
effectiveness  of  program  or  change  in  the 
conditions  of  the  poor  been  applied  as  a 
criterion  for  Federal  support. 

The  following  newspaper  accoimt  re- 
lates the  results  of  Kirschner  Associates' 
evaluation  of  community  action  pro- 
grams in  various  cities: 

Poorest  Not  Being  Reached  :  Special  SmvET 
Hits  16  Poverty  Centers 

(By  Douglas  Eldrldge) 
A  special  survey  has  found  that  neighbor- 
hood antlpoverty  centers  In  Newark  and  16 
other   communities    have    largely   failed    to 
reach  or  help  the  hau^i-core  poor. 

The  unpublished  study,  made  by  a  private 
consulting  firm  for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  (OEO),  Is  the  first  na- 
tional evaluation  of  the  neighborhood  cen- 
ters— a  key  feature  of  antlpoverty  activity 
here  and  in  many  cities. 

The  researchers  found  that  the  centers  do 
provide  new  Jobs  and  expanded  social  serv- 
ices, but  conceded  "most  of  the  pKxir  have 
no  Involvement  whatsoever"  in  the  antlpov- 
erty OUtp>06t8. 

SUCCESS    SMALL 

The  report  also  declares: 

"Success  Is  very  small  in  terms  of  the  total 
numbers  of  persons  to  be  reached,  the 
quality  of  these  contacts  and  the  extent  to 
which  hard-core  poor  are  being  drawn  to 
center  operations." 

And  the  survey  team  also  claims  It  found 
"very  skimpy"  evidence  that  the  centers  are 
making  any  headway  toward  their  two  ma- 
jor goals — coordination  of  scattered  social 
services  and  organization  of  the  poor  for 
basic  social  change. 

It  was  learned  from  the  OEO  in  Washing- 
ton that  the  70-page  report  Is  tiased  on  re- 
search last  summer  In  Newark,  Philllpsburg 
and  15  communities  In  other  states.  The  re- 
port was  prepared  by  E^schner  Associates 
of  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  after  inspection  of  20 
centers  and  Interviews  with  more  than  600 
officials  and  poor  people  across  the  country. 

GENERAL    TERMS 

However,  all  the  findings  In  the  Kirschner 
report  are  in  general  terms.  There  Is  no  men- 
tion of  Newark  or  other  cities,  and  no  com- 
parison of  specific  centers. 

An  OEO  spokesman  said  cities  and  centers 
of  various  sizes  and  types  were  chosen  for 
the  survey.  They  are  not  named  In  tbe  re- 
port, he  said,  because  OEO  wanted  "an 
assessment  of  a  national  program  .  .  .  not  a 
long,  drawn-out  debate"  over  the  perform- 
ance of  Individual  agencies. 

Tbe  Kirschner  researcberB  examined  Area 
Board  2  (Operation  We  Care)  of  the  United 
Community  Corp.  at  416  Springfield  Ave., 
and  the  Philllpsburg  center  of  Northwest 
New  Jersey  Community  Action  Prognun,  Inc., 
a  trl -county  agency. 

imVFBNDSNT    ASKNOIBB    URUKU 

The  Kirschner  firm  says  the  neighborhood 
centers  should  be  retained,  but  developed 
into  Independent  agencies.  As  long  as  the 


centers  are  controlled  by  a  cltyirtde  orga- 
nization, says  the  report,  neighborhood  resi- 
dents will  have  little  real  voice  or  Interest 
in  their  programs. 

In  Newark,  tbe  UCC  has  been  planning 
for  some  time  to  turn  Its  eight  area  boards 
into  separate,  independent  corporations. 

EUrschner'B  other  findings  may  have  broad 
implications  for  UCC,  which  earlier  this 
month  decided  to  channel  half  of  all  future 
federal  aid  Into  the  neighborhood  centers. 
This  means  the  area  boards  In  Newark  will 
get  about  $1  million  this  year  alone — about 
four  times  more  than  last  year. 

The  researchers  said  many  of  the  centers 
are  too  new  or  their  records  too  spotty  for 
any  final  Judgment  on  their  worth.  But  the 
rep>ort  offers  these  ol)servatlons : 

IN  CO  StP  attbucs 

Moet  of  the  centers  have  been  unable  to 
combine  two  "mutually  Incompatible" 
tasks — mobilizing  the  poor  to  demand  social 
change  while  assembling  traditional  em- 
ployment, education,  health,  welfare  and  rec- 
reation services  under  one  roof. 

The  centers  have  given  help  and  fresh 
hope  to  some  of  the  ablest  of  the  poor.  But 
those  worst  off  "appear  to  be  almost  com- 
pletely uninvolved  as  active  participants  In 
center  programs." 

Employment  and  other  agencies  have  ex- 
tended and  improved  their  work  through  the 
centers,  but  "the  result  has  not  yet  been  an 
effective  integration  of  effort  to  solve  the 
problem  of  neighborhood  poverty." 

Many  of  the  centers  suffer  from  "Internal 
disorganization  and  lack  of  an  adequately 
trained  staff."  But  those  which  are  most 
businesslike  and  efficient  have  tbe  least 
success  In  attracting  the  poor. 

Employment  of  the  poor  at  the  centers  is 
"well  advanced  and  largely  successful."  But 
most  of  the  poor  people  serving  on  staffs 
and  boards  were  already  active  In  the  com- 
munity before  the  War  on  Poverty. 

Most  of  the  centers  are  dominated  either 
by  the  government-social  agency  "establish- 
ment" or  by  ci^ll  rights  groups.  In  both 
situations  the  poor  are  discouraged  from 
playing  any  role  In  making  policy. 

"reasonable  cost" 

In  spite  of  all  these  misgivings,  however, 
the  research  team  concludes  that  a  neigh- 
borhood center  Is  still  "an  effective  organi- 
zational device  for  reaching  out  to  the  poor. 
for  engaging  the  participation  of  other 
neighborhood  groups  and  local  residents,  and 
for  changing  existing  organlzatlcms.  For  the 
moet  part  these  functions  are  being  achieved 
at  reasonable  cost." 

And  the  report  claims  the  centers  have 
made  "a  significant  begliming  in  reaching  at 
least  one  stratum  of  the  poverty  group. ' 

While  It  does  not  refer  to  specific  centers, 
the  rep>ort  criticizes  those  which  put  top 
priority  on  community  organleatlon — such  as 
the  UCC's  area  boards  have  done.  Says 
Kirschner : 

"Where  community  action  is  emphasised , 
a  good  deal  of  effort  has  been  expended  for 
what  appear  to  be  relatively  minor  results  In 
the  way  of  resident  participation." 

issues  and  interest 

Centers  in  big  cities  have  had  trouble 
finding  issues  and  sustaining  Interest  for  any 
long-term  protest  campaign,  the  repeat  says. 
It  notes  that  the  centers  "can  blunt  the 
aggressive  impulses  of  the  poor"  by  prorldlBg 
additional  services  and  hiring  some  of  the 
most  outsp<Aen  leaders. 

The  result,  it  says,  has  been  "a  potpourri  of 
rather  fitful  actions  which  are  often  Ul 
timed  and  Ul  planned." 

Kirschner  researchers  also  found  that  aJI 
the  centers  In  small  communities — Including, 
presumably,  Philllpsburg — are  "utterly  de- 
void of  anything  resembling  coUectlTe  ac- 
tion" to  obsjige  oaiMUtlflos. 

But  the  report  says  the  smaller  centers 
sometimes  offer  a  iirlder  range  of  aodal  serv- 
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ICM,  and  are  oXten  more  Inviting  to  the  poor 
than  the  larger  ones. 

CONFUSION  ON  CMPKA8IS 

The  report  says  there  Is  "confusion  at  all 
levels"  over  whether  the  neighborhood  units 
should  stress  social  services  or  social  action, 
"It  is  extremely  rare  to  find  both  aggressive 
community  action  and  well  executed  service 
programs  within  the  same  center,"  the  report 
says. 

It  was  also  found  that  most  of  the  poor 
who  serve  on  neighborhood  boards  have  been 
"Inarticulate  and  ineffective,"  mainly  be- 
cause they  lack  the  experience  or  the  author- 
ity to  deal  with  complex  meetings  and  proj- 
ects. Most  of  the  board  members  find  their 
worlt  "unrewarding  .  .  .  futile  and  circum- 
scribed," the  report  adds. 

Some  80  per  cent  of  thoee  who  use  the 
centers  want  help  with  specific  problems. 
Only  20  per  cent  are  concerned  with  orga- 
nizing to  Improve  the  community,  the  report 
found. 

POOa    POLLXD 

The  Klrschner  group  also  found  that  46 
per  cent  of  those  who  used  the  center  said 
they  got  nothing  from  them,  while  15  per 
cent  obtained  Jobs  and  30  per  cent  received 
various  services.  Most  of  those  who  used  the 
centers  had  learned  of  them  from  neighbors 
or  door-to-door  canvassers. 

Donald  Wortman.  deputy  assistant  director 
of  planning  and  research  for  the  OEO  In 
Washington,  said  the  Klrschner  report  Is 
considered  Important,  but  Its  effects  are  un- 
certain. The  study  Is  still  being  reviewed  by 
OEO  planners,  he  said. 

The  report  was  authorized  by  the  federal 
agency  last  March  at  a  cost  of  876,000.  The 
research  was  done  by  three  staff  members  of 
the  consulting  firm  and  18  experts  from 
various  universities. 

UCC    XKACnON 

Officials  of  the  UCXJ  said  they  had  talked 
with  the  researchers  last  summer,  but  have 
not  seen  the  report.  James  Blair,  progrsma 
director  and  former  head  of  community 
action  for  the  Newark  agency,  said  he  agreed 
that  the  centers  have  not  yet  become  fully 
effective. 

Other  communities  In  the  survey  Include 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland.  Loe  Angeles,  St. 
Louis,  Washington,  Houston,  Tampa,  Wich- 
ita and  Chester,  Pa. 

LACK    or    COOBOINATION 

During  testimony  before  antlpoverty 
hearings  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  various  comments  were  made 
concerning  the  lack  of  coordination  in 
local  CAP'S,  both  in  Its  own  organization 
and  with  other  agencies  at  a  local  level, 
probably  one  of  the  major  reasons  why 
CAP'S  are  not  effective.  Some  of  these 
remarks  follow: 

Whitney  M.  Young,  head  of  the  Urban 
League,  stated: 

The  attitude  of  the  local  CAP  agency 
toward  local  existing  agencies  is  also  a  fac- 
tor frequently  cited  by  Urban  League  execu- 
tives as  an  obstacle  to  greater  achievement 
In  the  War  on  Poverty.  CAP  programs  are 
very  often  seen  as  shutting  out  existing 
agencies  and  refusing  to  delegate  programs 
to  them.  In  some  Instances,  CAP  duplicates 
what  existing  agencies  do,  rather  than 
buttressing  Independent  efforts.  There  Is  a 
feeling,  particularly  In  smaller  communities, 
that  the  CAP  program  doea  not  encourage 
participation  by  other  community  agencies 

Joseph  Dyer,  former  director  of  the 
Connecticut  State  OEO,  said: 

We  hare  been  dismayed  concerning  the 
failure  of  Conamunlty  Action  groups  to  co- 
ordinate and  cooperate  with  hundreds  of 
volunteer  groups  In  our  atata. 

To  attempt  to  fight  poverty  by  Ignoring 
the  efforts  of  the  many  thousands  of  volun- 


teers associated  with  church  groups,  youth 
groups,  fraternal  and  civic  organizations  and 
the  business  sector  has  proved  to  be  the 
greatest  weakness  of  current  Community  Ac- 
tion In  Connecticut.  Proper  use  of  volun- 
teers will  reduce  costs  and  greatly  enhance 
the  spirit  of  dedication  of  paid  staff  mem- 
bers. 

City  Councilman  John  Held,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, sisked  permission  to  read  a  let- 
ter dated  July  1967  from  Lewis  H. 
Evans,  area  manager  of  the  Ohio  State 
Employment  Service,  to  the  city  man- 
ager of  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Held 
stated  he  wanted  to  show  the  lack  of 
coordination  or  to  Indicate  it,  the  lack 
of  coordination  between  programs  par- 
ticularly manpower  programs  in  the  city 
of  Cincinnati.  The  letter  read: 

DxAa  Ma.  Wichman  :  You  are  no  doubt 
aware  of  a  public  announcement  appearing 
on  Friday,  July  7lh.  concerning  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  "temporary  labor  exchange" 
Involving  cooperation  of  several  Job  finding 
agencies  which  is  to  begin  Monday  at  the 
Community  Action  Commission.  The  release 
Indicated  that  plans  have  been  worked  out 
among  four  agencies.  Including  the  Ohio 
State  EUnployment  Service  and  contained  a 
plea  to  all  employers  who  have  summer  Job 
openings  to  contact  the  Community  Action 
Commission. 

Our  office  was  completely  unaware  of  this 
arrangement  prior  to  reading  the  announce- 
ment and  did  not  participate  In  the  plan- 
ning. 

The  Cincinnati  office  of  OSES.  Including 
the  Youth  Opportunity  Center,  began  plan- 
ning early  this  spring  to  participate  In  the 
President's  campaign  to  secure  summer  em- 
ployment for  youths  which  was  spearheaded 
by  Vice  President  Humphrey.  Much  publici- 
ty attended  the  Initiation  of  this  campaign 
and  Included  the  mailing  of  hundreds  of 
letters  to  local  employers  to  solicit  their  ac- 
tive participation  In  the  program  and  en- 
courage them  to  list  all  their  summer  Job 
openings  with  OSES.  The  program  has  been 
pursued  diligently  and.  of  course.  Is  still 
in  progress  at  the  present  time.  We  are  also 
heavily  Involved  In  a  permanent  program  of 
Human  Resources  Development  (HRD),  In 
which  the  full  cooperation  of  other  agencies 
and  groups  is  not  only  heartily  welcome  but 
Is  mandatory  If  the  desired  results  are  to  be 
achieved. 

We  are  not  In  a  position  to  delegate  the 
responsibility  assigned  to  our  agency  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  we  con- 
sider the  "temporary  labor  exchange"  as  a 
dilution  of  this  nation-wide  effort,  a  situa- 
tion which  we  have  constantly  tried  to  avoid 
in  Cincinnati  and  which  surely  can  only 
work  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  whom  we 
are  obligated  to  serve. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  by  Con- 
gressman GooDELL  to  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment after  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a 
president  of  a  Florida  firm  who  cited  his 
problems  with  local  antlpoverty  ofQclals: 

SxPTXMBrB  8,  1967. 
Mr.  ROBTRT  Goodwin. 
Administrator, 

Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Goodwin:  On  September  6,  1967, 
Mr.  Douglas  P.  Cone,  President,  Florida  Pre- 
stressed  Concrete  Co..  Inc..  6301  N.  seth 
Street.  Tampa.  Florida,  furnished  the  fol- 
lowing Information  to  a  staff  Investigator  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee: 

Florida  Preetressed  Concrete  Oo.,  Inc.,  and 
related  companies  are  manufacturers  of  pre- 
cast and  prestressed  concrete  products  In  the 
State  of  Florida.  The  compeoilee  Involved 
maintain  a  work  force  of  1300-1800.  Gen- 
erally the  starting  wage  Is  1 1.60  per  boiir  with 
automatic  raises  provided  after  a  period  of 


probation.  Mr.  Cone  estimates  an  availability 
of  60  Jobs  per  month  for  the  Florida  Pre- 
stressed  Concrete  Co.,  Inc. 

Since  early  June  of  this  year,  Mr.  Cone  hM 
attempted  to  set  up  with  anti-poverty  offi- 
cials In  the  Tampa,  Florida,  area  an  arrange- 
ment that  would  coordinate  efforts  to  pro- 
vide prospective  employees  and  trainees  for 
his  Industry.  To  date,  no  satisfactory  proce- 
dures  have  been  developed. 

It  Is  disturbing  to  me  and  other  members 
of  the  Congress  to  learn  of  the  above  situa- 
tion and  others  similar  to  It.  We  are  reminded 
dally  that  unemployment  Is  one  of  the  most 
pressing  domestic  problems  and  yet  we  hear 
frequently  from  prospective  employers  that 
are  unable  to  find  employees  to  fill  Job  slots. 

It  wUl  be  appreciated  If  you  will  arrange 
for  a  responsible  Labor  Department  repre- 
sentative to  confer  with  Mr  Cone  In  the  near 
future.  I  would  further  appreciate  hearing 
from  you  when  the  matter  has  been  assessed 
and  provisions  made  to  link  up  unemployed 
with  Job  availabilities  In  Mr.  Cone's  com- 
panies. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am, 
Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  E.  Ooooell, 

In  a  Study  for  the  U.S.  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Employment,  Manpower, 
and  Poverty.  Marshedl  Kaplan,  a  San 
Francisco  economic  and  plarming  con- 
sultant, says: 

Even  If  the  local  war  on  poverty  had  all 
the  money  in  the  world,  they  themselves 
could  still  not  make  a  dent  In  needs  of  the 
I>oor  without  help  from  existing  agencies. 

The  report  criticized  tension  between 
the  central  office  and  target  area  boards 
Jealous  of  their  prerogatives : 

Such  tension  Is  mostly  responsible  for  the 
lack  of  a  sorely  needed  program  evaluation 
system. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  October 
10,  1967,  issue  of  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
Register : 

Local  poverty  officials  are  under  federal 
pressure  to  Improve  working  relatlonablpa 
with  other  agencies  In  the  community. 

Donald  McKenjde,  executive  director, 
told  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Polk 
Coimty  Commimtty  Action  Coimcil: 

When  we  started  out  we  were  a  knight  in 
shining  armor  coming  to  slay  all  the  dragons. 
Now  we  are  becoming  another  agency  that 
has  to  fit  In  with  the  other  agencies.  We  are 
getting  away  from  the  period  of  reckless 
abandon  and  Into  more  co-operation. 

It  is  absolutely  apparent  the  commu- 
nity action  agencies  must  cooperate  and 
coordinate  with  all  agencies  and  sectors, 
especially  the  private  business  sector. 

Joseph  Dyer,  former  director,  Connect- 
icut State  OEO,  also  sees  this  great  need 
and  testified  before  our  committee: 

Community  Action  boards  working  u  a 
team  should  work  more  cloeely  with  the 
business  community  which  has  much  to  offer 
In  the  elimination  of  poverty.  The  emphasis 
of  every  Community  Action  group  should  be 
to  achieve  "paypower"  for  unemployed  and 
underemployed.  To  operate  without  the  co- 
operation of  community  bvislness  firms  and 
labor  unions  la  akin  to  working  In  a  vacuum. 

Dr.  Frank  Russman: 

I  would  like  to  add  on  that  that  there  are 
a  number  of  firms  now  In  the  private  sector 
that  are  quite  Interested  In  careerlzlng  their 
operations.  For  example  Shoprlte  Super- 
markets are  now  developing  a  plan  whereby 
a  person  can  begin  at  the  entry  position  and 
they  are  producing  some  new  entry  Job  posi- 
tions and  move  up  through  on  the  Job  train- 
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ing  and  various  kinds  of  other  training 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Flshman  to  move  within 
the  supermarket  business  to  develop  a  whole 
career  there. 

I  think  this  very  much  compliments  the 
points  you  were  making  about  this  that  there 
Is  no  reason  why  this  should  remain  in  the 
public  service  sector. 

earmarking   or   programs 

During  debate  on  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  in  1966  we  warned  that 
earmarking  of  funds  under  title  II-A 
would  impair  the  effectiveness  of  com- 
munity action  programs.  Despite  our 
pleas  a  bill  was  passed  wliich  provided 
that  60  percent  of  the  funds — $486.5  mil- 
lion—be allocated  to  specific,  prepack- 
aged,  programs.  As  we  predicted,  this 
formula  resulted  in  priorities  of  pro- 
grams at  local  levels  which  contrasted 
with  the  needs  of  respective  communi- 
ties. 

The  following  statements  of  commu- 
nity action  directors,  6  months  after  the 
bill  was  passed,  reflect  the  feeling  of 
knowledgeable  antlpoverty  administra- 
tors: 

Too  often  we  are  told  by  the  OEO  what  to 
plan,  in  fact,  given  the  plan  and  told  to 
■sign  here." 

The  long  arm  of  Washlng^n  Is  reaching 
in  with  funds  and  telling  us  what  to  do. 

Community  Action  programs  have  reached 
the  turning  point  In  whether  they  will 
live  or  die.  There  are  those  who  say 
Community  Action  programs  will  not  work 
and  that  local  authority  Is  being  usurped 
by  the  earmarking  of  funds. 

The  key  to  the  success  of  such  programs 
Is  that  they  be  geared  to  specific  needs  and 
that  we  maintain  the  local  concept. 

Mr.  Clark  said  he  would  like  to  remind 
regional  officials  that  St.  Paul  Is  not  Chicago. 
not  Detroit,  or  Omaha,  but  has  Its  own 
unique  problems  and  cannot  be  fitted  Into 
a  mold. 

"But  we  must  also  maintain  the  grass- 
roots level.  We  have  shown  that  It  works  and 
must  continue  our  efforts  to  keep  local  au- 
tonomy," said  Carlson. 

We  should  be  free  within  board  poUcv 
lines  to  determine  our  own  needs  and  per- 
haps, even  make  our  own  mistakes. 

The  OEO  seems  to  have  overlooked  the 
fact  that  many  communities — Including  St. 
Paul — have  Interwoven  networks  of  agencies, 
many  of  which  have  pioneered  efforts  to  abol- 
ish poverty. 

In  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  July  12,  1987, 
Shirley  Tannenbaum,  director,  Frederick 
County.  Md.,  CAP,  stated: 

Shortly  after  assuming  the  role  of  CAP 
Director  (1966)  the  national  picture  began  to 
change.  Not  only  did  Congress  begin  to  cut 
appropriations,  but  It  also  began  deciding 
what  the  funds  should  be  used  for  ( I.e.,  Head- 
start.  Upward  Bound,  Legal  Aid,  etc.). 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  direct  contradic- 
tion to  the  philosophy  put  forth  by  OEO 
and  the  original  law  which  required  maxi- 
mum feasible  participation  of  the  poor  and 
looal  determination  of  priorities. 

It  is  conceivable  that  none  Including  Head- 
start  of  the  so-called  canned  programs  may 
be  applicable  or  seen  as  necessary  by  the  poor 
themselves  In  some  localities.  •  •  • 

We  were  told  that  homemakers  programs 
were  low  priority.  Low  priority  to  whom?  In 
Frederick  County  It  was  high  priority. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  legislators  wtmt 
to  earmark  funds  and  decide  on  a  natlonad 
level  what  programs  will  get  funds  they 
should  also  eliminate  the  hypocrisy  of  getting 
representation  of  the  poor.  Why  bother  to  ask 
them   what    they    need   and    then   say   you 


can't  have  It  because  there  are  no  funds  al- 
located for  that? 

If  this  alternative  Is  chosen,  then  OEO  wUl 
become  another  dispenser  of  programs  and 
services.  Another  bureaucratic  empire  wlU  be 
built.  But  It  will  not  eliminate  poverty. 

Despite  a  1966  amendment  which  the 
Congress  hoped  would  take  politics  out 
of  the  war  on  poverty,  the  OEO  continues 
to  allow  the  most  obvious  political  abuses 
to  flourish  in  antlpoverty  programs. 

In  Durham,  N.C.,  this  year,  Operation 
Breakthrough — the  commimity  action 
agency — with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
OEO  officials,  developed  a  highly  pro- 
fessional vote  delivering  apparatus. 

Again  this  year  we  find  the  Senate  bill 
iS.  23881  earmarks  50  percent  of  the 
funds  authorized  for  community  action 
programs.  We  intend  to  oppose  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate's  bill  and  leave  the 
funds  free  for  local  communities  to 
establish  their  own  priorities. 

I  include  the  following  letters: 
Congress  of  the   United   States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  2,  1967. 

Dear  Colleague:  During  recent  weeks, 
many  of  you  have  received  a  large  number 
of  letters  complaining  about  the  cutback  of 
funds  for  community  action  agencies  under 
Title  II-A  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
The  usual  complaint  points  out  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  requires  that 
money  for  the  current  fiscal  year  be  used 
for  specific  programs  such  as  Head  Start, 
Scheuer-Nelson  training  programs,  nar- 
cotics, and  legal  services,  leaving  Uttle  or  no 
funds  for  on-going  programs  which  have 
been  well  received  in  the  reeiJecUve  com- 
munities. Pore  example,  Community  Action 
funds  for  the  States  of  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin and  Indiana  were  divided  as  follows: 
Head  Start — 54  Te;  Scheuer-Nelson  train- 
ing— 18  7e;  and  versatile  ( imearmarked )  — 
28%. 

During  the  debate  on  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  last  session,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  quietly  generated  a  cam- 
paign urging  community  action  directors  to 
wire  and  write  members  of  Congress  request- 
ing support  of  the  Administration's  bill. 
Members  of  the  89th  Congress  received  :i 
large  volume  of  these  communications  which 
also  asked  for  the  rejection  of  Republican 
amendments  to  the  bill.  Republicans  of- 
fered thlrty-slx  amendments  which  would 
have  changed  significantly  the  direction  of 
the  faltering  and  confused  War  on  Poverty. 
Twenty-four  of  these  were  rejected,  largely 
along  party  Unes.  Few  of  the  amendments 
accepted  resulted  In  significant  Improve- 
ments. 

Late  In  November  last  year,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  called 
a  press  conference  and  blamed  the  Congress 
explicitly  for  the  reduction  of  funds.  He  said, 
"This  Impact  will  be  great  and  grave." 

You  may  recall  that  the  Republicans,  both 
In  commute  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
consistently  opposed  the  wholesale  earmark- 
ing of  Community  Action  funds  for  nar- 
cotics, legal  serv-lces,  the  Kennedy-Javlts 
program  and  the  Nelson-Scheuer  program  for 
the  very  reasons  that  have  resulted  In  the 
difficulties  confronting  community  action 
agencies  at  this  time. 

The  Republican  "Opportunity  Crusade," 
offered  as  a  complete  substitute  for  the  War 
on  Poverty,  would  have  doubled  the  money 
In  Community  Action  without  earmarking. 
This  would  have  put  the  money  and  the  con- 
trol where  they  belong  at  the  community  ac- 
tion board  level,  so  that  they  themselvM 
could  determine  looal  priorities.  TTie  Oppor- 
tunity Crusade  was  rejected  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  by  only  twenty-eight  Totas  de- 
spite a  3  to  1  Democratic  majority. 


Wisconsin     Commxtnett     AcnoM 
Phoorah  DnscTOia, 

Madison,  WU.,  Uurch  27,  1*67. 
Wisconsin  CoMORxaaiOMaL  Hmxaxtan, 
Waahinffton,  DjC. 

Oxntixmxn  :  Tb«  dlxectora  of  the  Wlaoonatn 
community  action  programs  of  the  Ol&oe 
of  Economic  Opportunity  would  Uke  to  caU 
to  your  attention  the  original  purpose  of 
community  actions  programs : 

"The  purpose  of  federal  assistance  to  com- 
munity action  programs  Is  to  help  urban 
and  rural  oommunltlee  to  mobilize  their  re- 
sources to  combat  poverty.  Because  oom- 
munlty  needs  and  resources  differ  widely, 
considerable  latitude  is  allowed  In  the  de- 
velopment and  conduction  of  a  community 
action  program."  (CAP  Guide  Volume  I, 
page  7.) 

During  the  early  days  of  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty the  establishment  of  rural  CAP  pro- 
grams was  slow  In  getting  started,  prlmarUy 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  organising  rural 
people.  After  a  year  of  work  In  rural  Wis- 
consin, community  action  directors  have  laid 
the  groundwork  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
pose of  community  action.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Congress  voted  to  curtail  funds 
for  community  action  programs.  In  addition, 
"versatile"  funds  (those  which  allowed  the 
rural  CAPb  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  com- 
munity action)  were  reduced,  further  ham- 
pering our  efforts.  These  "versatile"  funds 
are  Important  to  rtiral  CAP'S  In  that  local 
needs  can  best  be  met  through  programs 
designed  by  local  community  action  agencies. 

The  community  action  directors  of  Wis- 
consin ask  your  help  In  supporting  the 
restoration  of  community  action  program 
funds  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
budget  for  the  1968  fiscal  year,  and.  par- 
ticularly, the  "versatUe"  funds  which  can 
do  so  much  for  Wisconsin  poverty  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  Robert  Smith.  Wisconsin  OEO, 
testified  at  House  hearings  concerning 
the  earmarking  of  community  action 
programs; 

By  and  large,  most  of  our  Wisconsin  stand- 
ard CAA's  have  barely  gotten  through  thetr 
program  development  grants  and  are  being 
funded  for  so-called  conduct  and  admini- 
stration— outreach  grants.  The  shortage  of 
unearmarked  funds  for  title  n  severely  limits 
operational  programs  for  Wisconsin's  poor. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Brown,  also  testified  at  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  Mitchell  Ginsberg,  testifying  for 
the  National  Association  ot  Social 
Workers  before  the  Houae  committee, 
had  the  following  comments  about 
"canned"  programs.  Ke  recommended: 
retain  cap  naociBiLmr 

Against  this  background  we  are  concerned 
that  so  many  of  the  amendments  seem  to 
reduce  the  flexibility  of  operations  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  Its  pro- 
grams particularly  CAP  operations.  A  num- 
ber of  these  amendments  essentially  propose 
to  put  Into  law  a  number  of  present  rules  and 
regulations.  We  feel  there  would  be  little  to 
gain  In  the  resulting  administrative  In- 
flexibility. Furthermore,  several  of  the 
amendments  place  a  construction  on  the  pur- 
poses of  the  program  about  which  we  are 
seriously  concerned. 

Thus,  the  flrst  purpose  of  the  Community 
Action  Program,  Page  36,  lines  20-36  of  HJl. 
8311,  places  emphasis  on  planning  and  co- 
ordination, and  seems  to  downgrade  "maxi- 
mum feasible  participation"  and  establish  It 
as  an  instrument  primarily  for  program  and 
project  developments. 

That  funds  be  made  available  to  local 
Community  Action  Programs  without  speclQc 
earmarking  establiahsd  natloaally  In  order  to 
permit  the  local  community  to  establish  lt|r,^ 
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own  priorltlea  bes«d  on  lU  study  of  •p«clflc 
needs  In  that  community. 

I  think  of  one  community,  which  I  will  not 
name,  which  tried  very  hard  to  get  approval 
of  a  program  which  had  been  designed  by  the 
poor  themeelves.  Moet  of  ua  looking  at  it 
would  see  a  lot  of  things  wrong  with  the  pro- 
gram: but  there  were  a  lot  of  good  things 
about  It,  too,  and  there  were  weaknesses. 

They  were  unable  to  get  this  program  ai>- 
proved  by  the  local  community  CAP.  I  think 
we  have  many  Instance*  where  eesentlally 
this  baa  been  true.  The  programs  Increasingly 
now  are  handed  down  rather  than  evolving 
up  or  out  of  or  with. 

Further  testimony  on  earmarking  of 
CAP  funds  by  Mr.  Richard  Boone.  Citi- 
zens' Crusade  Against  Poverty: 

Oreatly  increased  versatile  funds  need  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  hub  of  all  anti-pov- 
erty efforts — the  Community  Action  Program. 
Ck^ng^ess  should  continue  to  support  the  local 
community's  right  to  determine  the  shape  of 
a  con-munltys  anti-poverty  program.  While 
there  are  many  common  problems  In  dealing 
with  the  elimination  of  poverty,  availability 
of  local  talent,  resources  and  desires  make 
the  solution  of  poverty  In  each  community  a 
unique  undertaking. 

Mayor  Barr  for  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors: 

We  sincerely  suggest  that  what  we  don't 
need  are  more  categorical  programs;  rigidly 
drawn  legislation  which  attempts  to  specify 
every  approach  to  the  problems  of  poverty 
can  hamstring  the  national  effort  to  And 
solutions. 

At  the  present  time,  the  funds  for  local  use 
at  local  discretion  are  severely  limited. 


have  both  posts  filled  before  Carter  leaves 
Oct.  31. 

As  to  program  planning,  Sweum  admitted, 
"We  have  a  difficult  Job  to  do." 

Sweum.  also  manager  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Employment  Service,  said  programs  the 
committee  submitted  to  the  Chicago  OEO 
regional  office  were  returned  with  certain 
condlilons  Imposed  which  are  difficult  to 
meet  but  necessary  If  thoee  programs  are  to 
continue. 

He  said  the  council's  various  task  forces 
win  report  progress  being  made  to  meet  fed- 
eral regulations  at  a  genenil  membership 
meeting  at  7  p.m.  Thursday  In  the  YWCA, 
Kellogg  Blvd.  and  Minnesota  Street. 
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Mr.  Alfred  Alexander  of  the  Kentucky 
State  OEO: 

We  In  Kentucky  feel  that  many  of  the  very 
frustrating  restrictions  Congress  has  placed 
on  the  agency  should  be  loosened.  Localities 
must  be  given  more  freedom  in  deciding  their 
priorities,  to  pick  Community  Action  repre- 
sentatives, and  to  give  OBX)  more  coordi- 
nating powers,  especially  at  the  State  level 

[From  the  St.  Paul   (Minn.)    Pioneer  Press, 

Sept.  19.  1967) 
R\MSET's    Antepovehtt    Administratob    Re- 
signs— Over  Federal  Redtape 
(By  Dorothy  Lewis) 
William  R.  Carter  Jr.,  administrator  of  the 
Ramsey  County  Citizens'  Commltee  for  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  submitted   his  resigna- 
tion to  the  citizens'  committee  board  of  di- 
rectors Monday.  He  asked  that  It  be  effective 
Oct.  31. 

Carter,  who  Joined  the  program  as  Its  co- 
ordinator In  April,  1965,  said  his  resignation 
was  "a  personal  decision  based  on  changes 
taking  place  in  the  program  planning  and 
execution." 

"What  was  at  the  start  an  effort  on  the 
local  level  to  develop  various  programs  and 
techniques  Is  becoming  a  situation  of  having 
Imposed  on  us  nonlocal  concepts,  programs, 
techniques,  methods  and  relationships,"  he 
said. 

Carter  is  the  second  member  of  the  anti- 
poverty  group's  staff  to  leave  In  the  past 
month  and  a  half.  Robert  Tuttle.  Carters 
assistant,  left  Aug.  1. 

Other  members  of  the  committee  have 
complained  about  the  increasing  number  of 
federal  regulations  and  standardized  for- 
mulas for  the  various  community  action 
programs. 

Much  of  the  dissatisfaction  has  arisen  since 
Congress  began  speclflc  earmarking  of  funds 
for  particular  programs. 

Ross  Sweum,  chairman  of  the  antlpoverty 
committee,  said  the  executive  committee  al- 
ready haa  started  searching  to  And  replace- 
ments for  Carter  and  Tuttle,  and  hopes  to 


[From  the  Spokane  (Wash.)   Spokesman  Re- 
view, Aug.  31,  1967] 
Poverty    Wae    Chiej    Wants    Local    Option 

Missoula,  Mont.— The  director  of  the  War 
on  Poverty  In  Missoula  and  Mineral  counties 
complained  Wednesday  the  local  agencies  get 
"canned"  programs  from  Washington,  D.C. 

Paul  Carplno.  staff  director  for  the  two 
county  Human  Resources,  Inc.,  made  the 
criticism  of  the  federal  poverty  program  In  a 
talk  to  the  Missoula  Rotary  Club  Wednesday 
noon. 

He  said  local  agencies  should  have  more 
to  say  In  determining  how  local  programs 
are  to  be  run,  rather  than  getting  pre- 
packaged, preplanned  programs  from  2,000 
miles  away 

At  the  same  time,  Carplno  was  high  In  his 
praise  of  some  accomplishments  In  the  local 
war  on  poverty,  citing  the  preschool  Head 
Start  program  In  particular. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  rillnols  [Mr.  O'Hara]. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
how  many  little  chUdren  went  hungry 
to  bed  last  night  and  woke  this  morning 
to  another  day  of  want,  I  do  not  know. 
If  there  were  but  five,  it  would  be  five 
too  many  in  the  great  rich  land  that  is 
ours. 

How  many  boys  and  girls  growing  up 
are  bereft  of  the  means  of  schooling  for 
the  very  serious  and  necessary  job  of 
making  a  living  and  of  building  within 
themselves  the  foundations  of  an  endur- 
ing contentment,  I  do  not  know.  But  if 
there  were  but  one  child  in  all  this  rich 
land  of  ours  on  whom  was  slammed 
the  door  of  a  promising  tomorrow  be- 
cause of  the  bleakness  of  the  today,  it 
would  be  one  child  too  many. 

If  our  country,  rich,  powerful,  and 
great  in  its  potential  as  the  builder  of  a 
finer  and  nobler  world  were  to  win  a 
dozen  wars  in  Vietnam  but  should  lose 
the  war  on  poverty,  the  United  States 
would  have  failed  in  its  mission  and 
would  have  missed  her  destiny. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  speeklng  deeply 
from  my  heart.  When  one  has  lived  as 
long  a  life  as  have  I,  when  one  has  wit- 
nessed his  countrymen  and  has  partici- 
pated with  them  in  the  sunshine  of  pros- 
perity and  in  the  storm  of  depression,  in 
the  gladsome  years  of  peace  and  In  the 
grievous  years  of  war,  for  over  eight  and 
a  half  decades,  one  cannot  fail  to  acquire 
a  sense  of  evaluation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  bill  of  tran- 
scending importance  in  the  first  session 
of  the  90th  Congress.  We  may  Increase 
the  income  tax  to  raise  more  mraiey  to 
fight  a  war  and  to  maintain  our  pro- 
grams of  peace,  or  that  we  may  not  do 
But  the  effect  of  raising  the  tax  or  a  fall- 
ing to  do  so  will  not  determine  the  future 


of  this  country  as  a  continuing  world 
power.  We  can  fall  to  do  other  things 
that  should  be  done  and  the  effects,  how- 
ever regretable,  at  the  worst  will  be  tem- 
porary. But,  Mr.  Chairman,  If  we  fail  in 
the  war  on  poverty  because  we  have 
grown  faint  of  heart  and  have  lost  our 
courage,  we  have  started  to  write  for 
future  historians  the  final  chapter  of  the 
story  of  the  rise  and  f  aU  of  the  American 
Republic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  with  emotion 
and  with  a  deep  conviction.  There  is 
nothing  In  poverty  that  is  glamorous 
There  is  nothing  In  the  story  of  a  child 
going  to  bed  at  night  hungry  or  the  story 
of  a  clilld  growing  up  in  the  slums  with 
no  chance  of  being  prepared  ever  to  meet 
other  children,  grown  up,  on  a  plane  of 
equality— there  Is  nothing  In  all  of  this 
that  Is  glamorous. 

These  are  incidents  in  the  tragical  fail- 
ure of  you  and  me  and  our  predecessors  in 
this  great  and  historic  Congress  of  ours 
to  make  the  laws  that  would  forever  end 
in  a  rich  land  the  poverty  that  never 
could  have  been  in  God's  vision  for  any 
of  His  children. 

We  have  made  the  start,  and  it  has 
been  a  good  start.  The  first  steps  in  the 
life  of  any  legislative  program  of  a  new 
and  novel  design  are  like  the  first  steps 
of  a  child  learning  to  walk.  Shame  upon 
us.  as  grownup  men  and  women  serving 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  if 
we  should  end  the  war  on  poverty  or  cur- 
tail its  resources  because  a  few  of  the 
steps  of  a  newborn  program  have  been 
no  more  sturdy  than  the  first  steps  of  a 
recently  bom  baby  learning  to  walk. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  a  member  of 
this  great  conimittee  and  as  my  col- 
leagues know,  I  have  seldom  spoken  in 
general  debate  on  a  bill  that  came  from 
a  committee  of  which  l  was  not  a  mem- 
ber. But  on  the  bill  we  are  now^  discussing, 
there  is  in  the  district  that  I  represent 
a  deep  and  a  personal  feeling.  I  repre- 
sent many  neighborhoods  in  the  great 
city  of  Chicago — Hyde  Park,  Kenwood. 
Woodlawn,  part  of  north  Kenwood  and 
all  of  South  Chicago,  with  its  great  steel 
mills,  and  Roseland  with  its  many 
churches,  more  than  in  any  area  of  sim- 
ilar size  in  the  Nation.  Pullman,  Calumet, 
and  Thornton. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  also  among  my 
constituents  are  those  who  suffer  from 
undeserved  poverty.  I  put  emphasis  on 
what  I  have  said,  imdeserved  poverty. 
I  would  not  wish  to  remain  in  this  body 
another  day  If  I  should  fail  these  con- 
stituents of  mine  who  are  the  victims  of 
an  undeserved  poverty.  If  I  were  not  to 
lift  my  voice  for  them,  humble  though 
my  voice  might  be,  and  they  were  left 
unrepresented    during    this    debate,    I 
should  have  a  feeling  that  representa- 
tive government  had  failed,  at  least  in 
their  case.  I  am  glad  to  say.  and  I  say  it 
with  pride  in  my  district  and  in  my  con- 
stituents, that  on  this  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today,  this  bill  to  continue  un- 
diminished the  war  on  poverty,  I  have 
received  more  letters,  more  telephone 
calls,  more  telegrams  from  my  constitu- 
ents than  on  any  other  legislative  pro- 
posal that  has  come  before  the  90th  Con- 
gress, I  would  mention  the  noble  wife  of 
Dr.  Hans  Morganthau.  famed  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Chl- 
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eago,  and  Mrs.  Prank  Herllhy  of  the 
Leapie  of  Women  Voters  as  typical  of 
tiie  many,  many  who  have  written  me, 
tel^boned  me  at  their  own  expense, 
viied  me  from  the  Second  District  of 
minois. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  close  by  reading  this 
letter  from  Blrs.  Robert  J.  Stuart,  the  es- 
teemed president  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  the  United  States: 

DsAS  ICa.  O'EUsa:  The  members  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  are  becctnlng  more 
deeply  concerned  about  the  fate  of  the  anti- 
poverty  biU,  and  speclflcaUy  about  the  future 
01  the  Cammunlty  Action  Programs,  In  view 
of  the  Hoiise  Committee  amendments  to  the 
present  Title  n  of  the  Econotnlc  Opportu- 
nity Act. 

Since  Its  beginning  in  1964,  League  mem- 
bers throughout  all  50  states  have  followed 
the  growth  of  tlie  self-help  approach  to 
poverty  erosion,  and  many  have  been  di- 
rectly involved  in  the  programs  In  their  com- 
munities. They  have  been  enco\iraged  by  how 
well  this  concept  has  been  accepted  by  the 
disadvantaged,  and  how  Its  Implementation 
is  increasing.  For  example,  our  Boulder,  Colo- 
rado, League  writes:  "There  Is  a  freshness 
of  approach  In  helping  the  poor  to  help 
themselves,  and  we  think  that  the  sm&U  por- 
tion of  the  national  budget  which  goes  Into 
this  program  is  well  worth  giving  these  Ideas 
a  cliance  for  fruition.  The  program  Is  very 
young — It  must  have  an  oppwrtunlty  to  go 
on  to  further  successes. " 

We  know  that  this  program  has  enabled 
many  people  to  attempt  to  solve  their  own 
problems  and  to  plan  their  own  lives.  It  has 
given  them  an  Important  role  in  dehnlng 
their  needs,  and  In  developing  ways  to  meet 
them.  By  offering  these  disadvantaged  people 
an  opportunity  to  develop  their  leadership 
abilities,  community  action  has  added  a  vital 
and  constructive  new  element  to  the  local 
scene  in  many  urban  as  well  as  rural  areas. 

We  of  the  League  believe  that  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  poor  and  disadvantaged.  If  op- 
portunities promised  are  now  withheld,  will 
certainly  not  diminish,  but  rather  through 
frustration  may  be  diverted  from  construc- 
tive to  destructive  ends. 

Therefore,  we  must  reiterate  our  concern 
for  what  may  happen  when  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  comes  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  believe  the 
Committee  amendments  wUl  change  the 
self-help  concept  of  community  action. 
Particularly,  we  oppose  those  which  change 
the  structure  and  ftmdlng  procedures  for 
the  Community  Action  Programs. 

While  we  beUeve  that  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment— local,  state  and  national — have  a  re- 
sponsibility In  providing  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  all  citizens,  we  think  that  the 
procedures  for  establishing  and  running 
community  action  fkrograms  should  be  left 
flexible  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
wide  variety  of  sltuattons  around  the  coun- 
try. Too.  the  funding  requirements  should 
be  left  flexible  so  that  those  communities 
with  very  limited  resources  could  be  eligible 
for  assistance  through  the  Community  Ac- 
tion Program. 

Further,  we  object  to  any  decrease  In 
funding  for  the  Economic  Opportxinity  Act 
for  1967.  It  Is  our  flrm  conviction  that  cuts 
should  not  be  made  at  the  expense  of  those 
least  able  to  help  themselves. 

We  hope  you  will   keep  our  concern  for 
this  Important  piece  of  legislation  in  mind 
when  It  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  ROBZXT  J.  Stcakt, 

Praident. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Charles  Dickens  once  said  of  19th-cen- 
tury England,  "Few,  save  the  poor,  feel 
for  the  poor."  I  never  thought  that  as- 
sertion could  properly  be  applied  to  the 
United  States.  Certainly,  the  landmaric 


social  legislation  passed  in  the  88th  and 
89th  Congresses  indicated  a  national 
commitment  to  break  the  vicious  cycle  of 
poverty  and  deprivation  that  has  been 
such  a  scar  on  our  national  scene.  How- 
ever, statements  made  in  this  House  in 
recent  days  lead  me  to  believe  that  there 
are  powerful  forces  at  work  to  renege  on 
that  commitment. 

Three  decades  ago.  President  Roose- 
velt spoke  about  one-third  of  a  nation 
that  was  economically  afflicted.  Today, 
we  estimate  that  the  impoverished  re- 
present one-fifth  of  the  Nation,  about 
35  million  Americans.  But  our  progress 
is  reflected  not  so  much  in  numbers, 
but  more  significantly  in  the  fact  that 
in  the  past  3  years  we  have  launched 
a  concerted  and  comprehensive  war 
against  poverty — a  war  that  has  many 
fronts  and  many  campaigns.  It  is  a  war 
against  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  our 
time. 

In  Just  3  years,  the  war  on  poverty 
has  grown  from  a  concept  and  a  piece  of 
legislation,  to  a  program  that  Is  reach- 
ing out  to  help  more  than  9  milUon  per- 
sons in  3.000  counties. 

I  am  convinced  that  attempts  in  this 
House  to  kUl  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  its  programs  do  not  repre- 
sent the  feelings  of  the  people  and  com- 
munity leaders  of  this  Nation.  I  present 
for  inclusion  in  the  Recohs  some  of  the 
letters  I  have  received  from  those  in- 
volved in  community  action  programs  in 
my  congressional  district: 

Tappam  Zke 
Mkmtal  Health  CDrnts,  Ikc. 

North  Tarry  town,  N.Y.,  November  ff,  1967. 
Mr.  RicHAXO  OrriNCER, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC 

Dbak  Ma.  OTTZNcn:  As  a  director  of  a  com- 
munity mental  health  center,  I  am  con- 
cerned and  Involved  with  other  community 
agencies  which  have  an  Impact  on  the  well- 
being  of  the  communities  we  serve.  One 
agency  with  which  we  have  been  working  Is 
the  Community  Opportunity  Center  of  the 
Tarrytowns. 

It  Is  well  known  that  Congressional  action 
In  the  very  near  future  may  limit  or  elimi- 
nate completely  the  6up[>ort  for  the  Commu- 
nity Opportunity  Center  of  the  Tarrytowns. 
I  wish  to  make  known  to  you  my  opinion 
that  the  Community  Opportunity  Center  of 
the  Tarrytowns  is  performing  a  most  useful 
function  In  the  community  and  more  sig- 
nificantly is  performing  It  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  very  deserving  of  continued  support. 

We  hope  and  are  confident  that  you  will 
make  every  effort  to  insxire  that  the  Commu- 
nity Opportunity  Center  of  the  Tarrytowns 
can  continue  to  serve  Its  community. 
Tours  very  truly, 

J.  Magda  Polknz,  MI3., 
Acting  Medical  Director. 

Tamittowm.  N.T., 
November  6,  19€7. 
Hon.  Senators  and  Representatives,  V.8.  Con- 
gress, WeLshington,  D.C. 

OsMTLnoEK:  As  a  vcriunteer  teacher  and 
youth  worker  with  our  deprived  citizens 
through  the  Community  Opportunity  Center 
of  Tarrytown,  N.T.  and  as  an  officer  at  the 
CJLP.  Board,  I  plead  with  you  not  to  curtail 
our  very  essential  antl -poverty  work  by  any 
further  cuts  In  appropriations.  This  Is  not  a 
program;  tbeae  are  peoples'  lives  and  hum*n 
dignitp  we  are  dealing  with. 

If  we  volunteer  workers,  w1k>  are  trying  to 
restore  a  sense  of  worth  and  belooglsg  to 
these  alienated  people,  are  not  t)acked  up  by 
paid  administrators,  rented  buildings,  pur- 
chased education  materials,  we  will  have  to 


discontlnae  our  work.  Our  natUm,  our  loeal 
oommimltles,  our  poor  cittaens  wlU  be  ttM 
lasers.  We  cannot  aSard  such  a  loss  Tuleas 
we  are  willing  to  see  our  society  dlstntefnte. 
People  are  more  Important  than  the  xnoonl 
Sincerely, 

Elizabeth  8.  Ixaz. 

The  Nxcko  Ooacircnrrrr  Clttb 

or  THE  TAXSTTOWm, 

TarryUmm,  N.T.,  November  $.  1997. 

HotrSX  or  RSPKXSEKTATTyCB, 

Washington,  DX). 

Mt  Dkas  8oi:  We,  the  members  of  Tbe 
Negro  Community  Club  of  tbe  TarTytowns. 
ask  that  you  as  our  Bepresentative,  voice  our 
vehement  opposition  to  tbe  proposed  cut 
back  of  funds  to  Neighborhood  Commu- 
nity Opportimity  Programs  (AnU-Porerty 
Projects.) 

Our  membership  has  made  various  oontzi- 
butlona  to  the  Community  Opportunity 
Center  of  the  Tarrytowns  so  that  It  may  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  youth  of  our  villages.  We 
feel  that  a  government  cut-back  of  funds 
would  cause  our  center  and  our  yxnitb  to 
suffer  dire  consequences.  For  many  children 
this  center,  and  others  like  it  in  many  other 
oommunltlee.  is  what  keeps  tbe  youth  In- 
volved In  worthwhile  activities  and  keeps 
them  off  the  streets  and  out  of  trouble. 

We  sincerely  request  that  you  voice  otir 
concern  about  this  matter. 
Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  William  N.  Btuiaiia. 
Corresponding     Secretary,     The     Negro 
Community  Club  of  the  Tarrytoicns. 

Grjeknkl'kch  School  Distkict  No.  8, 

Hartadale,  N.Y.,  November  6. 1967. 
The  EorsE  or  EtEPsxsEirrATTVES, 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Americe, 
Washington,  D.C . 

Dkak  Sols:  The  Open  Door  Community 
Center,  391  Tarrytown  Road.  White  Plains. 
N.T.,  supported  by  OEO  funds  administered 
by  the  Westchester  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram, is  a  moet  effective  community  action 
program.  It  is  serving  families  in  the  poverty 
areas  of  the  Town  of  Greenburgh  in  an  ef- 
ficient and  effective  manner  in  a  number  of 
areas,  particularly  In  housing,  legal  aid  and 
advice. 

I  strongly  support  this  program  and  urge 
that  funds  be  made  available  for  Its  con- 
tinuance and  p>OBElble  expansion.  The  Center 
provides  competent  serrlces  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  families  who  have  no  other  means  of 
obtaining  them. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Geobce  E.  FrrcB, 
Supervising  Principal. 

lEVDJCTON,    N.T.. 

November  6, 1967. 
Hon.  RiCHAEO  Otttncex, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Sis  :  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
profKwed  cutbacks  In  the  funding  for  the 
Ofllce  of  Economic  Opportunity  I>rograma.  As 
a  volunteer  art  instructor  at  tbe  Community 
Opportunity  Center  of  the  Tarrytowns,  I  have 
had  a  chance  to  see  the  tremendous  benefits 
of  this  type  of  program.  If  the  center  were 
to  have  to  close  Its  doors  or  to  curtail  Its 
activities,  youngsters  who  can  now  spend 
fruitful  afternoons  and  evenings  would  again 
be  forced  to  retxun  to  the  streets.  At  a  time 
like  this,  bow  can  one  let  so  many  young 
people  down  by  cutting  funds? 

I  would  urge  you  strongly  to  put  every 
effort  behind  continuing,  if  not  Incieaalng 
OEO  programs. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Rknata  BAzmat. 

MaancotrifT  OoLLacc, 
rerrytottm.  N.T..  November  1. 1997. 
To  the  Members  of  the  Bouse  of  Bepreeent*- 
tives: 
As  a  member  of  the  Marymount  OoUege 
faculty  and  a  volxinteer  worker  at  the  Tarry- 
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town  Opportunity  Center,  I  would  lUce  to 
express  my  concern  about  &ny  attempt  to  cut 
government  funds  tot  this  particular  pro- 
gram. The  funds  tbat  have  already  been  given 
have  been  put  to  very  good  use  and  have 
done  a  lot  for  the  neighborhood  community. 
We  are  trying  to  assist  all  age  groups  espe- 
cially in  the  area  of  education  and  providing 
activities  that  will  keep  people  usefully  oc- 
cupied. Marymount  College  students  do  vol- 
unteer work  there  such  as  tutoring,  teaching 
cooking,  sewing,  etc. 

Any  money  that  can  be  given  to  this  proj- 
ect, I  think,  Is  a  very  worthwhile  expenditure 
and  I  urge  you  to  continue  the  appropria- 
tion. Thank  you  for  considering  this  request. 
Sincerely. 

Sister  Marcarst  Ellen. 

The  Tuckahoe  Public  Library. 
Tuckahoe.  .W.Y.,  November  1,  1967. 
Eastchester  Communitt  Action, 
Tuckahoe,  NY. 

Okas  Mr.  Kxndic:  I  wish  to  congratulate 
you  and  Mr.  Suppa  on  the  attention  and 
guidance  your  program  has  provided  so  many 
Tuckahoe  students.  The  girls  who  have 
worked  In  the  library  have  benefited  greatly 
by  your  emphasis  on  positive  values  and 
greater  achievements.  I  hope  you  have  con- 
tinued support  for  continuing  success  with 
this  most  Important  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Anne   Self, 
Acting  Director. 


November  8,  1967 


The  Reformed  Chuxch, 
Broniville,  N.Y.,  November  6,  1967. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  work  of 
the  Eastchester  Community  Action  Program 
and  the  contribution  It  has  made  to  the  life 
of  this  community.  I  would  be  greatly  dis- 
tressed If  their  program  was  throttled  or 
curtailed  for  I  have  seen  first  hand  the  vital 
services  It  performs  which  are  not  provided 
by  any  other  agency.  Eastchester  CAP  Is  the 
cne  bright  spot  on  a  pretty  dismal  land- 
scape, and  we  will  all  be  the  poorer  If  It  U 
not  able  to  continue  its'  Important  work. 
James  A.  Stackpole. 

Public  Health  Nursing  Organiza- 
tion OP  Eastchester,  Inc., 

Tuckahoe,  N.Y.,  November  6,  1967. 
Community  Action  Program. 
Tuckahoe,  N.Y. 
Attention:  Mr.  Kendlg. 

Gentlemen  :  This  U  a  letter  of  appreciation 
for  your  many  activities  In  the  village  of 
Tuckahoe  and  for  your  efforts  to  alleviate 
many  of  the  problems  within  our  lower  In- 
come families. 

We  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  continue 
your  work  in  this  community. 
Sincerely, 

Lillian  M.  Snellman, 

Director. 


Village  or  Tuckahoe, 
Westchester  County.  N.Y.. 

November  6.  1967. 
Mr.  David  Kxndig, 
Community  Action  Program. 
Tuckahoe,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Kendic:  I  wish  to  thank  you  on 
behalf  of  the  Village  Board  for  the  work  that 
the  Community  Action  Program  has  done 
and  is  doing  for  the  residents  of  the  Village 
of  Tuckahoe 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Community 
Action  Program  Committee,  great  strides  have 
been  made  especially  in  the  area  of  the  lower 
income  group 

Personally.  I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
principles  on  which  the  Idea  of  the  Com- 
munity Action  Program  was  based,  and  as 
Mayor  I  will  do  everything  my  position  per- 
mits to  assist  and  support  all  worthwhile 
programs  which  will  benefit  our  Village  and 
Its  residents.  As  evidenced  recently  by  your 
Committee's  request  to  the  Village  of  Tucka- 
hoe to  provide  the  necessary  property  for  the 
erection  of  a  Child  Day  Care  Center  to  which 
the  Board  of  Trustees  agreed.  Cooperation  of 
this  type,  between  the  Community  Action 
Program  and  the  communities  It  serves,  is 
proof  that  progress  can  be  made  to  provide 
more  benefits  for  our  fellow  citizens  who  can- 
not alone  Improve  their  circumstances. 

With  the  continued  Joint  efforts  of  your 
Committee  and  the  Village  officials,  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  Community  Action  Program 
win  continue  to  make  great  strides  In  the 
years  ahead. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  D'Acostino, 

Mayor. 

Christ  Church. 

Bronxville,  NY.,  November  6,  1967. 
To  Whom  It  >fay  Concern: 

I  am  personally  familiar  with  the  work 
that  has  been  carried  on  at  the  Eastchester 
Community  Action  Project  in  Tuckahoe  and 
am  convinced  that  it  has  proven  Its  useful- 
ness to  the  community.  It  would  be  tragic 
If  this  work  were  to  be  curtailed  or  stopped 
altogether  because  of  Inadequate  funds. 
Faithfully  yours, 

(Rev.)  Raymond  T.  Ferris, 

Rector  of  Christ  Church. 


The  Methodist  Church  or 

THE    TaRRYTOWNS, 

November  6,  1967. 
The   House   op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  the 
community  opportunity  center  of  the  Tarry- 
towns. 

This  organization  has  achieved  genuine 
community  involvement  by  providing  a  well- 
run,  much  needed  service  for  Underbill  resi- 
dents In  both  Tarrytown  and  North  Tarry- 
town. 

This  past  summer  when  the  program  was 
Jeopardized  by  a  cut  back  In  funds,  local  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  service  clubs  and 
churches,  and  private  citizens  responded  by 
raising  $4000  In  cash  contributions  within 
a  30  day  period.  Earlier  in  the  spring,  through 
the  work  of  local  citizens,  a  baseball  field,  a 
basketball  court  and  a  children's  playground 
were  constructed  on  a  vacant  urban  renewal 
site  adjacent  to  the  center.  Sisters  from 
Marymount  College  lived  In  the  center  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  carried  on  an  effective 
program.  Local  government  is  also  involved 
and  have  graciously  provided  the  building  to 
house  the  center,  plus  paying  the  utilities. 
It  Is  most  heartening  to  see  O.E.O.  funds 
augmented  by  private  capital.  The  work  of 
local  citizens  and  the  support  of  local  gov- 
ernment has  been  an  effective  combination. 
Best  of  all,  this  community  involvement  and 
a  bound  program  has  developed  needed  lead- 
ers and  leadership  from  within  the  group  to 
show  the  center  ministers. 

To  cut  back  on  funds  at  this  point  would 
not  only  endanger  the  center's  program,  but 
would  also  seriously  discourage  the  newly 
emerging  leadership. 

Unfortunately,  local  organizations,  private 
citizens  and  village  officials  can  not  sustain 
the  project  without  outside  help.  They  have 
all  demonstrated  their  willingness  to  share 
responsibility. 

Would  you  please  use  your  good  offices  to 
encourage  rather  than  discourage  what  has 
been  so  well  started. 
Sincerely, 

William  W.  Holman, 

Pastor. 

Tarrttown,  N.Y., 

November  5,  1967. 

\f embers  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

House   of   Represerttativea,    Washington 

DC.  ' 

Dear  Sim  :  Here  in  the  Tarrytown  where  1 

repreeent   the  Warner  Public  Library  every 


week  day  afternoon  at  the  Community  Od 
portunlty  Center,  a  key  part  of  the  "War  on 
Poverty"  locally.  I  see  how  personal  needs  are 
being  met  by  the  Center's  activities.  The 
leading  stair  members,  Mr.  John  Keels  and 
Mrs.  Blanche  Miller,  coordinate  the  total 
program  including  the  Youth  Corps  In  euoh 
a  way  that  the  Center  means  s  great  deal  in 
helping  young  people  and  chUdren,  particu- 
larly, have  more  creative  lives.  Any  cut  In  the 
fimda  necessary  to  continue  the  Center  and 
the  Youth  Corps  locally  would  be  "cutting  off 
one's  nose  to  spite  one's  face." 

Should  not  our  aim  be  that  each  individual 
in  the  "poverty"  category  tliroughout  the 
country  be  reached  and  helped  to  stand  on 
his  or  her  own  feet.  Our  government's  effort 
to  meet  the  poverty  situation  here  at  home 
should  be  strengthened,  not  lessened,  the 
total  society  will  benefit. 

Best  wishes  for  your  Important  work. 
Sincerely, 

Ruth  Neueudorpter. 

novtmber  6,  1967. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

During  the  past  year  I  have  become  aware 
of  the  Eastchester  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram and  the  work  It  Is  doing  In  the  poverty 
area  of  Tuckahoe.  I  have  been  quite  Im- 
pressed with  what  they  have  accomplished 
and  would  be  greatly  concerned  by  any  turn 
of  events  which  would  jeopardize  the  pro- 
gram. 

James  M.  Jones,  MJ3, 


l^ovemher  8,  1967 
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Bronxvillx  Pttblic  School, 
Bronxville,  N.Y.,  November  6. 1967. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  with  the 
Community  Action  Program  of  Eastchester 
since  Its  Inception,  and  its  Influence  has 
been  greatly  felt  In  the  community.  The 
variety  of  programs  which  It  has  been  In- 
strumental In  organizing  has  served  not 
only  the  youth  of  the  community  but  the 
adults  and  families  as  well. 

To  lose  this  program  would  be  a  great 
tragedy  for  Eastchester  and  the  adjoining 
communities.  I  hope  that  It  will  be  possible 
for  this  very  desirable  activity  to  be  funded 
through  aid  from  the  Federal  Government. 
Sincerely, 

Lotns  H.  Braun, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  2388,  the  1967  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  Amendments  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee. 

It  is  obvious  that  Democrats  and  Re- 
pubhcans  share  support  for  the  poverty 
program  and  for  making  funds  for  the 
program  available.  There  Is,  however,  a 
serious  difference  of  opinion  in  the  ap- 
proach best  suited  to  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  I  feel  that  the  diverse 
programs  must  remain  under  the  central 
administration  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  the  capable  leadership 
of  Sargent  Shriver. 

In  the  past  few  days  I  have  received 
overwhelming  evidence  of  the  absolute 
necessity  for  continuation  and  support 
of  the  poverty  program  in  its  present 
form.  Literally  hundreds  of  citizens  In 
my  district  in  south  Florida  have  written, 
giving  personal  examples  of  the  benefits 
each  has  experienced  as  a  result  of  the 
OEO-sponsored  programs.  Their  pleas 
are  indeed  forceful,  and  clearly  Indicate 
the  vital  need  for  our  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  the  poverty  program. 

It  Is  significant,  too,  that  this  indica- 
tion of  nonpartisan  support  has  come  not 
only  from  the  direct  beneficiaries,  but 
also  from  State  legislative  leaders,  city, 
and    county    officials,    key    community 


leaders,  education  leaders,  civic  orga- 
nizations, the  press,  college  and  univer- 
sity professors,  and  clergy  throughout 
the  12th  district. 

There  has  been  rarely  In  my  13  years 
in  the  Congress  such  a  unanimous  dem- 
onstration of  popular  support  for  a  Fed- 
eral program. 

As  dramatic  proof  of  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  this  program,  I  would  like  to 
read  excerpts  from  only  a  few  of  the  let- 
ters I  received  from  participants  In  OEO- 
sponsored  programs  in  Dade  County, 
Pla. 

From  Emma  Allen  of  Florida  City: 

The  money  helps  a  lot  of  people  that 
can't  get  their  medicine  supplies. 

Mrs.  Norris  of  Florida  City  writes: 
The  EOPI  Center  have  done  some  wonder- 
ful things  toward  the  poor  people. 

Llllle  Mae  Reld  of  Florida  City: 

For  the  first  time  In  history  that  I  now 

a  adult  can  go  to  school  to  help  get  them 

Bome  education  to  help  thlm  self  to  get  a 

better  Job  and  help  take  care  their  family. 

Ella  Mae  Williams  of  Florida  City : 
This  program  is  life  to  people  of  our  com- 
munity. 

From  Mrs.  Zehna  Williams  of  Florida 
City: 

The  EOPI  center  was  and  Is  the  greatest 
thing  that  ever  happen  down  here. 

Mary  Nell  Rogers  of  Florida  City  says: 
Our  boys  and  girls  have  been  given  a 
second  chance  to  further  their  education. 
It's  has  aided  the  poverty  stricken  families 
to  an  extent  that  they  too  are  able  to  meet 
the  minimum  living  standard  code  .  .  .  |They 
are  helped  through  programs  such  as]  1.  Job 
Development  2.  Legal  Services  3.  Home  Man- 
agement 4.  Housing  Specialist  and  5.  Hard- 
ship. 

Georgia  Marshall  writes: 

It  has  done  a  great  dill  for  me  and  my 
children.  It  have  help  to  In  Medical  care  and 
food,  clothing,  and  they  have  a  day  care 
center  to  keep  my  children  when  I  e;o  to 
work. 

From  Mrs.  Wright  of  Homestead : 
The  EOPI  has  been  a  wonderful  thing  to 
me  It  help  me  get  the  hospital  and  to  get 
my  surplus  food.  It  put  my  grandchildren  In 
the  Day  Care  center.  Please  don't  close  the 
EOPI  program  down.  Please  don't. 

E.  Varn  Moody  of  Homestead: 
I  have  a  son  who  has  been  working  In  the 
bean  field  for  two  year  and  he  Is  only  16 
years  old.  He  has  signed  up  for  the  N.Y.C. 
program  and  has  hopes  to  be  hired.  But  if 
It  is  demolished  his  hopes  will  be  destroyed. 
Please  don't  take  his  hopes  away. 

Annetha  Butler  of  South  Miami: 
We  need  the  EOPI.  Please  don't  let  them 
close   down.  I  needed   help   so  long   and  I 
didn't  know  what  way  to  turn  until  those 
people  showed  me  the  way. 

Gwendolyn  Hudson,  a  teenager  from 
Homestead,  writes: 

Legal  help,  home  management,  better  edu- 
cation, better  housing,  food.  Jobs  and  a 
number  of  other  services  at  the  local  center 
has  contributed  to  the  present  advancement 
In  my  city. 

Lormle  Williams  of  South  Miami, 
writes : 

I  am  84  years  old.  Have  no  one  to  see 
about  me.   The   workers   from   the   E.O.PJ. 


Center  have  worked  with  me  for  about  a 
year.  And  have  helped  me  In  many  ways. 
I'm  asking  you  all  to  please  keep  the 
E.O.P.I.  In  South  Miami. 

From  Evelyn  Miller,  South  Miami: 

I  cannot  understand  why  anyone  would 
want  to  close  the  E.O.P.I.  Centers.  The  cen- 
ter here  In  So.  Miami  has  done  so  much  for 
the  people  since  Its  been  here  I  cannot 
begin  to  tell  you.  I  found  employment 
through  them  several  times. 

Catherine  Jones  of  South  Miami, 
says; 

The  EOPI  center  has  been  a  great  help  to 
many  peoples  I  don't  make  enough  money 
to  pay  someone  to  take  care  of  my  little  my 
husband  makes  a  very  little  salary  and  I  have 
four  children  to  support  I  am  not  able  to 
give  my  child  snacks  sometime  I  can't  even 
give  her  milk  every  day  the  EOPI  Is  a  great 
help  so  please  try  to  keep  our  day  care  I 
don't  know  what  I  will  do  If  It  will  close. 

From  LeRoy  Ancrum  of  South 
Miami: 

The  E.O.P.I.  has  done  a  lot  for  the  peo- 
ple and  me  and  my  wife  we  the  people  needs 
the  program  to  help  us  out  of  being  poor 
so  help  us! 

Josh  Knight  of  South  Miami: 
The    E.O.P.I.    program    has    made    a    big 
change    In    the    South    Miami    area.    People 
that  was  doing  real  bad  Is  now  doing  much 
better  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Lessie  Mae  Lane  of  Miami, 
writes: 

Please  keep  the  EOPI  office  open  In  Dade 
County  because  It  really  have  help  me  and 
my  eleven  children  very  much  If  It  haven't 
been  for  It  I  really  would  not  know  what 
to  do. 

From  Cyril  Baen  of  Miami : 

Why  Is  everybody  trying  to  do  away  with 
the  poverty  program.  So  many  mothers  have 
been  helped  to  train  for  better  Jobs  and 
have  been  able  to  go  to  work  because  they 
have  a  place  to  leave  their  children. 

From  Eva  Asberry  of  South  Miami : 
When  I  didn't  have  know  about  papers  that 
had  to  be  filled  out  or  sign  by  me  I  could 
always  get  help  from  the  center.  I  hope  It 
never  closes. 

Twenty-two-year-old  James  Hannah 
of  South  Miami,  says : 

The  EOPI  program  has  stop  teenage  chil- 
dren from  hanging  on  street. 

Mrs.  Merriam  Miller  of  Perrine, 
writes : 

I  could  not  work  before  to  help  support 
them  [her  nine  children]  but  now  I  am 
able  to  work  with  some  one  keeping  my  baby. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  also  im- 
portant to  include,  as  a  part  of  the  per- 
manent Record  of  this  significant  debate, 
the  following  letters  and  telegrams  from 
responsible  State  and  local  officials  and 
leaders  who  have  indicated  their  support 

for  the  program : 

November  7,  1967. 

Hon.  Dante  Fascell, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

For  sake  of  our  community,  urge  you  to  do 
everything  in  your  power  to  resist  efforts  to 
curb  President's  antlpoverty  program. 
Sincerely, 

Hon.  Gerald  R.  Lewis, 
State  Representative,  Florida. 


MrTEoPOLiTAN  Dade  Countt,  Fla. 

Community  Relations  Board, 

November  1 .  1967 . 
Hon.  Dantt  Fasckll. 
U.S.  Congress, 

Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dante:  The  enclosure  appeared  on 
the  front  page  of  the  Miami  News  this 
afternoon.  In  assuming  that  Paul  Wyche  h&i 
related  the  Legislative  situation  rather  ac- 
curately, I  must  be  anxious  to  offer  a  con- 
sidered view.  Should  you  need  any  supporting 
documentation,  I  can  easily  and  would 
gladly  provide  It. 

Because  of  my  Involvement  In  this  com- 
munity, there  has  been  pressing  reason  foir 
me  to  closely  follow  the  accomplishments, 
disappointments  and  failures  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  since  It  began 
to  become  operational  here  In  November  of 
1964.  When  considered  In  their  entirety.  It 
must  be  my  Judgment  that  the  local  OEO 
programs  are  succeeding  in  Improving  the 
health,  welfare.  Job,  and  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  our  large  poverty  population 
which  they  endeavor  to  serve. 

Several  accomplishments,  of  the  many 
which  might  be  cited,  seem  deserving  of  em- 
phasis: 

1.  You  probably  know  that  In  recent  yean 
I  have  worked  with  Congressional  and  com- 
munity leaders  in  advancing  the  public's 
knowledge  and  Information  about  family 
planning.  In  the  last  year  or  two  the  OEO, 
In  cooperation  with  the  Dade  County  De- 
partment of  Public  Health,  established  a 
program  to  provide  birth  control  data  and 
services  to  that  segment  of  our  population 
which  has  been  historically  and  almost 
totally  uninformed.  No  program  has  ever 
benefited  the  people  it  touches  more  rapidly. 
The  OEO  has  provided  the  funds  with  which 
the  Public  Health  Department  administers 
six  clinics  within  OEO  neighborhood  centers. 
The  return  on  this  investment,  for  the  better, 
ment  of  our  collective  future,  has  been 
tremendous.  The  need,  however,  will  not  be 
adequately  met  until  in  time  there  are  scores 
of  clinics.  It  sounds  Incredible,  but  large 
numbers  among  the  poor  and  the  Ignorant 
have  no  knowledge  whatsoever  about  the 
processes  of  birth  and  how  to  proceed  as  a 
Iree-cholce  decision  to  control  the  size  of 
one's  family.  In  this  area,  the  OEO  Is  making 
pxjsslble  the  exercise  of  enlightened  leader- 
ship and  guidance. 

2  Four  yeEirs  ago.  the  CRB  was  created  by 
the  Dade  County  Board  of  Commissioners. 
It  was  established  to  learn  to  speak  as  the 
conscience  of  our  community.  Its  member- 
ship consists  of  the  finest  lay  and  religious 
leaders  to  be  gathered  anywhere.  It  works 
constantly  to  minimize  the  reasons  for  ten- 
sions, misunderstandings,  and  difficulties 
between  races.  To  this  point  the  Greater 
Miami  area  has  not  erupted  into  those  tragic 
Instances  of  violence  and  turmoil  which  have 
troubled  and  injured  other  communities.  As 
a  spokesman  for  the  CRB,  I  want  to  make 
clear  that  the  OEO,  particularly  in  the  Just 
concluded  "long  hot  summer",  has  made 
some  significant  contributions  toward  keep- 
ing Greater  Miami  "cool".  Participation  by 
the  poor  la  OEO  community  action  programs 
has  provided  a  means  for  the  ■p'xa  to  seek 
redress  for  their  grievances  before  local  public 
boards  which  might  not  otherwise  have  been 
sufficiently  in  close  touch  with  the  problems 
and  frustrations  of  the  disadvantaged  seg- 
ment within  our  people.  Here  again,  the  OEO 
has  earned  Impressive  dividends  from  its  In- 
vestment in  plans,  patience,  cooperation,  and 
money. 

3.  As  a  citizen  who  has  been  a  Miami  busi- 
nessman for  the  past  decade,  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  valuable  and  sensible  Investment 
to  provide,  as  is  being  done  through  the  OEO, 
Job  training  programs  which  have  the  dual 
advantage  of  adding  to  our  supply  of  skilled 
manpower  and,  at  the  same  time,  enabling 
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families  previously  supported  by  tax  funds 
to  become  wage  earners  and  self-respecting 
taxpayers.  Obviously  the  progress  made  bas 
been  extremely  limited,  but  of  the  greatest 
Importance,  there  has  been  progress. 

These  several  observations  only  nibble  at 
what  the  OEO  Is  attempting  to  achieve  by 
battling  against  poverty  on  many  fronts. 
These  Include  providing  assistance  for  the 
legal,  health,  housing,  and  educational 
dilemmas  of  the  poor. 

I  take  for  granted  that  many  mistakes 
have  been  made.  But  Intelligent  policy  mak- 
ers and  administrators,  on  the  National  and 
local  levels,  must  be  struggling  constantly 
for  workable  corrective  measures.  My  fun- 
damental conviction  Is  that  demonstrable 
and  refreshing  Improvements  are  being  at- 
tained In  areas  of  himian  activity  which  have 
not  until  recently  been  of  National  concern. 
The  more  we  become  urbanized,  the  more 
self  evident  Is  the  need  for  an  enlarged  Na- 
tional concern  and  participation. 

I  can  give  you  no  advice  about  the  guns 
and  butter  argument.  But  I  believe  it  to  be 
true  that  hoped-for  military  victories  In 
far-off  places  will  come  back  to  haunt  us 
If  we  are  so  preoccupied  with  waging  war 
that  we  fall  to  devote  a  sizeable  portion  of 
our  Nation's  Intelligence  and  resources  to 
finding  remedies  for  the  neglect  of  domestic 
matters  In  years  gone  by. 

In  all  sincerity.  I  beg  to  rem»ln, 
Cordially, 

Harrt  p.  Cain. 

Board  op  Coc>rrT  Commissioners, 
MrrROPOLiTAN  Dade  Countt, 
FYa., 

Miami.  Fla.,  November  1,  1967. 
Hon.  DA^rTE  D.  Pascell. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Old  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Dante:  I  am  sure  you  are  well  aware 
Of  my  interest  In  the  Poverty  Program  and 
am  therefore  quite  concerned  over  the  dif- 
ficulties that  this  Program  bas  been  en- 
countering In  Congress. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  the  local  pov- 
erty progr.'im.  Economic  Opportunity  Pro- 
gram, Incorporated,  and  have  found  the 
services  that  this  program  has  rendered  thus 
far  to  be  excellent  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
those  less  fortunate  citizens. 

I  therefore  urge  you  to  e.xert  every  effort 
possible  to  support  OEO  requests  now  pend- 
ing before  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Chuck  Hall, 

Mayor. 


Miami   a  better  community  for  all  Its  citi- 
zens. 

One  of  the  amendments  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee bill  provides  for  a  10%  cash  contribu- 
tion to  the  local  program.  In  Dade  County 
this  would  mean  that  approximately  One 
Million  Dollars  would  have  to  be  found  to 
provide  for  the  continuation  of  the  anti- 
poverty  program  at  its  present  level.  It  is 
not  very  likely  that  this  would  happen  in 
view  of  the  ever  Increasing  burden  on  the 
local  taxpayer.  The  result  of  this  amend- 
ment would  probably  be  to  put  this  program 
out  of  business  In  Miami  and  Dade  County 

I  know  you  will  continue  to  do  anything 
In  your  power  to  see  that  this  program  is 
continued.  Please  let  me  know  If  I  can  be  of 
any  assistance. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Stephen  P.  Clark, 
Mayor.  City  of  Miami. 

METROPOLrTAN    DaOE    COUNTY.    FLA., 

Miami,  Fla.,  November  1, 1967 
Hon.  Dante  B.  Pascell, 
Old  House  Office  Building, 
Wa.thington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Fascell.  We  have, 
quite  naturally,  been  concerned  with  the  dif- 
ficulty the  Poverty  Program  has  been  en- 
countering in  Congress. 

The  local  Poverty  Program.  Economic  Op- 
portunity Program,  Incorporated,  has  gen- 
erally done  a  fine  Job  In  providing  many 
services  to  our  less  fortunate  citizens;  and 
we  have  enjoyed  a  close  working  relationship 
on  a  number  of  projects  of  benefit  to  our 
community. 

I  would  urge  you  to  to  exert  every  effort 
possible   to  support  the  OEO  requests   now 
pending  before  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

P.  W.  Homer, 
County  Manager. 


November  8,  1967 


Crrr  or  Miami.  Fla.. 

October  31.  1967. 
Hon.  Dante  Fascell, 
House  of  Rep'-esentatives . 
Wa.<:h.ington.  DC 

Dear  Dante:    I  am  WTltlng  to  you  at  this 
time  to  express  my  support  for  the  fine  ac- 
complishments or  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Program  in  the  City  of  Miami,  as  I   under- 
stand   that    this    program    is    facing    serious 
opposition    in    the   House     I    know    you    are 
aware   of   some   of   the   specific   accomplish- 
ments   in    terms    of    the    thousands   of   poor 
families  who  have  found  Jobs,  Job  training, 
better  housing,  and  good  day  care  and  edu- 
cational  programs  for  their  children.  Many 
more   thousands   of   youngsters   were   helped 
also   this  summer   through   the  EOPI  spon- 
sored recreation  program  In  which  the  City 
of  Miami  played  a  major  part  as  one  of  the 
operating  agencies.  Beyond  the  help  to  spe- 
cific families  and  individuals  it  Is  a  fact  that 
this   program   has   been   a   major   factor  In 
combating  the  kinds  of  racial   tension  and 
unrest  which  baa  led  In  other  communities 
to  senseless  and  costly  outbreaks  of  violence. 
Any  cut  back  In  this  program  would  be  a 
serious  blow  to  our  continual  efforts  to  make 


CiTT  OP  South  Miami,  Fla  , 

November  1, 1967 
Hon.  Dante  B.  Pascell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Fascei.l:  I  wish  to  reg- 
ister my  firm   support  for   the   w^-k  of   the 
Economic     Opportunltv    Progrs:,;      inc       In 
South  Miami.  The  City  of  Sou  ;■   Malml  ad- 
ministration has  maintained  a  >  -y  excellent 
and  very  close  working  rcLitionshlp  with  the 
local  office.  They  h.^ve  cooperated  with  us  In 
neighborhood    clean-up    campaigns,    recrea- 
tion and  beautlflcatlon  programs.  The  Neigh- 
borhood   Center    has    provided    a    means    of 
motivating  some  of  our  disadvantaged  citi- 
zens to  become  active  in  the  affairs  of  their 
community.  Beyond   this  has  been   the  day 
to  day  work  of  the  Neighborhood  Center  In 
providing  high  quality  care  for  children  of 
working  mothers,  assistance  In  getting  birth 
control  services  and  assistance  in  finding  Jobs 
Despite    the    hard    work    of    those    people 
working  in  the  program,  there  still  remains 
much  work  to  be  done.  It  is  our  hope  that 
resources  might  be  provided   to  serve  even 
more  of  the  families  In  our  community  who 
can  benefit  from  the  kinds  of  opportunities 
provided  by  this  program. 
Yours  truly, 

Cltdk  M.  Tatlor, 

Mayor. 

CrrT  OF  Homestead,  Fla., 

November  3,  1967. 
Hon.  Dante  Fascell. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Fascell:  We  In  the  South  end  of 
the  county  frequently  feel  that  we  are  the 
last  to  receive  the  benefits  of  many  pro- 
grams which  are  initiated  in  other  parte  of 
the  Coimty. 

This  haa  been  the  case  also  with  the  anu- 
poverty  program  in  that  the  neighborhood 


center  and  the  day  care  center  down  here 
were  among  the  last  to  be  estabUshed,  how- 
ever, the  Neighborhood  Center  program  has 
now  been  In  operation  almost  two  years  and 
the  day  care  center  for  more  than  six 
months.  Both  of  these  programs  have  dem- 
onstrated their  value  to  the  Homestead  Com- 
munity. 

For  Example,  this  past  summer  we  were 
able  to  get  additional  funds  through  the 
E.O.P.I.  to  expand  our  recreational  program 
thus  reaching  a  lot  more  people  than  would 
have  otherwise  been  possible.  We  have 
worked  closely  with  the  center  and  Its  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  a  number  of  commu- 
nlty  problems,  such  as  in  efforts  to  improve 
housing,  cleaning  up  neighborhoods  and  to 
promote  better  relations  between  the  races 

It  would  definitely  be  a  step  backward  In 
our  efforts  to  Improve  the  community  if  this 
program  were  to  be  abolished  or  otherwise 
curtailed.  On  the  contrary,  we  would  like 
this  program  to  be  expanded  so  as  to  serve 
more  people  rather  than  less. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  F    Dickinson, 

Mayof. 

Dade  County  Public  Schools. 
Miami.  Fla.,  November  2, 1967 
Hon.  Dante  Fascell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dante:  In  view  of  the  continuing  dis- 
cussion In  Congress  related  to  the  funding 
of  programs  supporting  education  and  other 
services  to  the  poor.  It  may  be  helpful  to  you 
If  I  express  my  thoughts  on  the  matter.  I  am 
addressing  similar  letters  to  other  members 
of  our  Florida  Congressional  delegation. 

A  quick  review  of  the  Joint  efforts  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Program,  Inc.  and  our 
school  system  Indicates  that  significant  prog- 
ress has  been  made  In  developing  programs 
of  value. 

From  our  point  of  view,  the  combination 
of  the  Child  Opportunity  Program  and  Head 
Start  Program  holds  the  most  promise.  At 
the  present  time  we  have  2  420  flve-year-old 
children  enrolled  In  a  Head  Start  program 
The  facilities  were  provided  with  funds  from 
Title  I  of  PL  89-10  and   program  costs  are 
supported  by  Head  Start  funds.  In  addition 
to  the  benefits  of  direct  services  to  children 
nearly  250  residents  of  low-income  communi- 
ties  have   found   emplovment   in   this   pro- 
gram and  significant  strides  have  been  made 
in  training  them  for  added  responsibilities 
The  Child  Opportunity  Program  operated 
by  EOPI  with  Head  Start  funds  is  the  first 
concentrated  effort  to  provide  day  care  and 
establish    an   educational   program    for   pre- 
school chUdren  under  five.  Indications  are 
that  we  need  t  ^  begin  the  educational  process 
at  a  very  early  age  and  this  program  could 
well  become  the  most  significant  of  all  the 
efforts  to  eliminate  poverty. 

We  have  approximately  850  young  people 
enrolled  in  an  In-school  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.  In  addition  to  the  obvious  financial 
benefits  to  the  enroUees,  the  early  training 
for  the  world  of  work  should  be  of  even 
greater  worth  to  them. 

The  Neighborhood  Centers  operated  by 
EOPI  seem  to  be  effective  In  moving  people 
to  be  concerned  with  the  problems  of  their 
community.  They  often  demonstrate  this 
concern  by  appearing  before  the  Board  of 
PubUc  Instruction  or  in  conference  with 
other  school  officials.  The  dialogues  generated 
are  often  not  comfortable  for  either  party 
but  the  solution  to  many  problems  can 
come  only  through  direct  Involvement  of  the 
people  concerned. 

Dade  County  has  one  of  the  PoUow- 
Through  pilot  centers  and  planning  for  this 
project  was  done  by  school  and  EOPI  person- 
nel working  together.  The  Community  Re- 
sources Division  of  EOPI  has  recruited 
trained,  and  helped  to  place  a  large  number 
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of  volunteers  in  schools  within  low-income 
areas.  The  Upward  Bound  program  at  the 
University  of  Miami  has  been  of  considerable 
benefit  to  a  number  of  our  high  school  stu- 
dents. 

Programs  for  migrants,  health  programs, 
and  adult  education  programs,  have  all  been 
significant  In  the  lives  of  children  and  their 
families.  I  know  that  VISTA  volunteers  have 
helped  in  some  difficult  situations. 

I  would  be  less  than  honest  If  I  Indicated 
the  path  to  community  cooperation  has  al- 
ways been  smooth.  However,  I  feel  Dade 
County  has  made  great  progress  and  I  would 
urge  your  continued  support  of  programs 
which  have  such  tremendous  potential  for 
our  citizens  most  In  need. 
Sincerely, 

Joe  Hau., 
Superintendent. 

HOLCOMB  &  HOLCOMB, 

Miami,  Fla..  November  3, 1967. 
Hon.  Dante  B.  Fascell, 
Hotise  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dante:  I  am  deeply  distxirbed  by 
newspaper  reports  that  the  local  "war  on 
poverty "  has  reached  a  point  where  It  Is 
without  adequate  funds  to  continue  cur- 
rent operations.  I  am  particularly  concerned 
about  the  Economic  Opportunity  Legal  Serv- 
ices Program,  Inc.  which  Is  a  component  part 
of  EOPI,  and  which  was  created  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Dade  County  Bar  Association 
and  other  concerned  groups  to  assure  Jus- 
tice to  those  who  are  otherwise  unable  to 
retain  legal  counsel. 

This  letter  Is  to  ask  that  you  do  whatever 
is  possible  to  support  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  EOPI  and  EOLSPI,  with  appropria- 
tions adequate  to  these  purposes. 
Sincerely, 

Ltle  D.  Holcomb,  Jr. 

Mlami,  F^a. 
Hon.  Dante  Fascell, 
Houfie  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fascell:  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
the  poverty  bill  should  not  be  defeated. 
While  I  am  certain  that  there  have  been 
wastes  In  administering  the  program,  I  feel 
the  benefits  have  been  enormous  and  will  be 
increasingly  so  in  the  future. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Henry  King  Stanford. 

Coral  Gables,  F^a., 

November  3, 1967. 
Hon.  Dante  A.  Fascell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  the  chaplains  of  the  University  of 
Miami  view  with  deep  concern  the  curtailing 
of  projects  under  the  OEO  In  Dade  County 
and  elsewhere  In  the  United  States  as  re- 
ported today  In  the  Miami  Herald.  Such  ac- 
tion can  only  result  in  bitter  disillusionment 
on  the  part  of  the  poor  and  the  poverty 
workers  alike  and  much  hardship  to  the  for- 
mer. Some  50  students  of  this  university  are 
volunteers  in  these  programs.  We  urge  you 
t )  use  your  office  In  Infiuenclng  Congress  to 
provide  funds  necessary  for  the  continuance 
of  this  work.  We  also  plea  that  your  consid- 
erable Infiuence  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
OEO  to  provide  emergency  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  these  programs  pending  the  action  of 
Congress. 

George  A.  Botle. 

PoLLT  L.  Cook. 

Richard  Grap,  Jr. 

F*RANK    McCOLLOUCH. 

Henry  N.  P.  Minich. 
Donald  M    Michelson. 
Louis  C.  Roberts. 
Farley  W.  Snell. 


Miami,  Fla., 
November  4.  1967. 
Representative  Dante  Fascell, 
Washington,  DC: 

Heads  tart  day  care  shouldn't  die.  EOPI 
needs  your  support.  The  iuture  Miami  will 
thank  you. 

Dr.  Paul  Wohlpord, 
Department  of  Psychology, 

University  of  Miami. 

League  of  Women  Voters 
op  Metropolitan  Dade  County, 

Miami,  Fla.,  November  3, 1967. 
Hon.  Dante  Fascell, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fascell:  We  ai>preclate  the 
strong  positions  you  have  taken  In  supj>ort  of 
the  Economic  Opporttmlty  programs  and 
hope  you  will  be  successful  In  influencing 
other  members  of  the  House  during  the 
current  debate. 

The  League  Is  particularly  concerned  with 
proposed  changes  In  Title  ll-Communlty  Ac- 
tion Programs.  We  feel  the  change  in  the 
structure  may  put  the  programs  In  the  hands 
of  local  pKDlitlcal  group*,  which  could  be  very 
damaging  In  certain  areas. 

We  are  most  apprehensive  about  the  lQ'~c 
cash  requirement  from  local  sources.  As  you 
know,  there  has  been  good  cooperation  be- 
tween Dade  County  and  EOPI  In  local  con- 
tributions but  It  Is  exceedingly  unlikely  we 
have  the  cash  to  meet  a  10  "^r  cash  require- 
ment. In  addition,  the  local  budgets  have 
already  been  established. 

The  doors  have  been  partially  opened.  The 
people  are  beginning  to  see  some  possibility 
of  hope  for  the  future  and  to  trust  the  as- 
surances of  Interest  and  help.  We  believe  the 
program  has  been  meaningful  and  signifi- 
cant in  Its  short,  experimental  history  and 
this  Is  certainly  not  the  time  to  reduce  its 
effectiveness. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  you  support 
these  programs  as  strongly  as  we  do.  Yotir 
continued  efforts  are  deeply  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Elizabeth  Metcalp 
Mrs.  George  Metcalf, 

President. 


Miami,  Fla.. 
November  5, 1967. 
Hon.  Dante  B.  Pascell, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Fascell:  Thank  you  for  all  you 
have  done  and  are  doing  to  help  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Program  In  Dade  County. 
I  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  do  all  you  can 
to  preserve  what  is  of  worth  in  the  War  on 
Poverty  during  this  week  of  debate  and  de- 
cision. 

As  a  member  of  the  Development  of  Human 
Resources  Committee  for  our  League  of 
Women  Voters,  I  have  studied  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  and  Its  application  through 
OEO  and  our  local  EOPI  In  depth  for  the 
last  four  years.  We  have  been  fully  aware 
of  the  problems  and  shortcomings  of  some 
of  the  programs  In  this  initial  period  of  trial 
and  error.  But  I  am  deeply  convinced  that 
the  need  Is  vast,  that  our  government  should 
share  In  the  solution,  and  that  much  has  been 
accomplished  but  much  more  remains  to  be 
done. 

For  one  and  a  half  years  I  have  been  visit- 
ing girls  In  homes  of  poverty  In  West  Perrlne. 
Goulds,  even  some  In  Cutler  Ridge,  South 
Miami  Heights  and  Richmond  Heights,  as  a 
volunteer  with  the  Women  in  Conmiunlty 
Service,  Interviewing  them  for  the  Women's 
Job  Corps.  I  have  seen  many  of  these  girls 
return  transformed.  I  am  grateful  that  my 
government  has  made  It  possible  for  me  to 
offer  them  this  chance  to  help  themselves. 


Other  programs  that  are  partlc\ilarly  ef- 
fective In  this  area  are  Child  Opportunity 
Centers,  Headstart,  and  Legal  Aid. 

Please  vote  to  keep  these  and  other  worth 
while  programs  going. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  DtrasiN  Tabs. 


Miami,  Fla., 
November  3,1967. 
Hon.  Dant*  Fascell, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dante:  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  wortii- 
whlle  benefits  resulting  from  some  of  the 
poverty  programs. 

Of  course,  in  any  area  of  many  and  varied 
activities  you  are  boiuid  to  have  some  goof 
offs  and  mistakes. 

By  and  large  if  we  can  cut  down  the  cycle 
of  poverty  and  give  folks  useful  education 
and  employable  skills  all  of  us  will  benefit. 

I  would  hope  that  you  will  do  your  beet  to 
continue  the  poverty  program.  I  am. 
With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

Abe  OuKKvm. 


Grbater  St.  Paul  A.M.E.  ChukC'h, 

Miami.  Fla.,  October  31. 1967. 
Hon.  Dante  Fascell, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Congressman  Fascell:  I  am  a  man- 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Dade 
County  Economic  Opportunity  Program,  Inc., 
having  been  designated  in  that  position  by 
the  Advisory  Board  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  District  No.  8. 

The  public  welfare  program  is  a  very  neces- 
sary effort.  However,  it  Is  not  enough  to 
simply  provide  a  meager  subsistence  for  poor 
families  without  providing  opportunities  for 
these  families  to  remove  themselves  from  the 
welfare  rolls  and  become  productive  clUzena 
where  this  is  possible. 

The  opportunity  for  families  to  better 
their  conditions  of  life  have  been  provided 
through  the  anti-poverty  program,  and  I 
can  tell  you  that  many  of  our  families  are 
taking  full  advantage  of  these  opportunltlee. 
I  have  had  the  chance,  myself,  to  observe, 
personally,  many  individuals,  particularly  In 
the  Coconut  Grove  area,  who  have  been 
helped  to  find  Jobs,  to  receive  Job  training, 
or  increased  educational  benefits  for  their 
children.  In  Coconut  Grove  the  program  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  St.  Albans  Day 
Nursery  to  take  in  many  more  children  from 
pwverty  stricken  families  enabling  tbe 
mothers  to  go  to  work. 

The  Neighborhood  Center  provides  a  whole 
range  of  other  services  and  has  in  the  rela- 
tively short  time  It  has  been  in  existence  had 
a  major  effect  on  the  Coconut  Grove  area. 

I  am  hopeful  that  you  will  continue  your 
fine  efforts  to  support  this  program. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Temperance  E.  Wright. 

Christ   Episcopal  Church, 
Miami,  Fla.,  October  31,  1967. 
Hon.   Dante  Fascell. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,   D.C 

Dear  Congressman  Fascell:  I  wanted  to 
let  you  know  about  my  concern  about  re- 
ports that  the  anti-poverty  program  may 
be  cutback  or  In  other  ways  restricted.  For 
those  of  us  who  have  worked  for  sometime 
to  provide  opportunities  for  the  poor,  this 
Is  saddening  to  hear.  Our  program  has  Just 
gotten  Into  full  swing  during  the  past  year 
and  has  demonstrated  that  we  can  with  a 
combination  of  local  Initiative  and  federal 
sources  provide  the  kinds  of  opportunltlee 
that  enable  the  poor  In  large  numbers  to 
lift  themselves  out  of  poverty.  II  anything, 
we  need  to  be  thinking  about  how  this  pro- 
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gram   can  be   vastly  expanded   rather   than 
reduced. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Coconut  Grove  EOPI  Neighborhood  Center, 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
EOPI,  and  as  Chairman  of  a  special  com- 
mittee Investigating  the  work  of  the 
agency.  I  am.  therefore.  In  a  good  position 
to  know  the  kind  of  work  that  is  being 
done.  I  can  assure  you  that  If  this  program 
Is  reduced  at  this  time.  It  will  be  a  great 
tragedy  for  all  of  us  living  In  Dade  County. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Theo.  R.  Gibson. 

Rector. 

November  3,  1967. 
Congressman  Dante  Pascell, 
Rayburn  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sm:  I  am  writing  to  you  to  plead 
with  you  to  help  us  continue  the  existing 
E.O.P.I.  program  in  Miami. 

These  programs  have  helped  the  poverty- 
stricken  people  In  Miami  in  many  ways.  It  Is 
giving  people  with  poor  education  a  chance 
to  raise  their  level  of  living  through  re- 
training programs  and  by  providing  over  800 
Jobs. 

It  has  enabled  mothers  to  go  to  work  and 
raise  their  family's  Income  level.  It  has  re- 
lieved the  welfare  rolls  of  many  people. 

E.O.P.I.  has  given  over  1,000  children  med- 
ical and  dental  care  that  their  parents  could 
not  have  afforded  to  give  them.  We  have 
taJcen  these  children  to  places  they  would 
never  have  seen  otherwise,  thus  enriching 
their  lives.  We  have  taught  them  to  recog- 
nize the  various  community  helpers  and 
what  they  do.  We  taught  them  to  recognize 
their  colors  and  the  names  of  the  foods  they 
eat. 

Some  children  never  knew  their  legal 
names  until  E  OP  I.  teachers  and  aides 
taught  them  their  first  and  last  names. 

Other  children  never  knew  what  It  felt  like 
to  wear  clean  clothes  and  shoes.  Others  were 
rarely  given  baths  or  had  their  hair  washed. 

Some  of  our  children  are  now  In  first  grade. 
They  read  better  than  their  older  brothers 
and  sisters  because  of  past  experiences  we 
were  able  to  give  them. 

These  children  and  their  parents  need  the 
services  of  EOPI.  if  they  are  ever  to  break 
the  poverty  barrier. 

Please  help  them  by  passing  the  bill  giving 
Miami  the  funds  necessary  to  continue  the 
prograna  as  In  the  past. 

If  the  amendment  requiring  Miami  to  pro- 
vide 101-  of  the  funds  In  cash,  we  will  prob- 
ably not  be  able  to  raise  It  and  thus  the  pro- 
grams will  be  forced  to  close.  Defeat  this 
amendment  and  let  us  continue  as  In  the 
past  by  providing  20-"  of  the  total  amount 
In  in-kind  contributions. 
Sincerely, 

JtrDiTH  R.  Karp. 


Homestead,  Fla. 
November  1.  1967. 

Dzab  Mr.  Fascell:  The  John  P.  Kennedy 
Neighborhood  Center.  In  Homestead,  Florida 
Is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  things  that 
coxild  happen  to  any  community. 

The  Center  Is  well  on  Its  way  to  progress 
and  it's  very  much  appreciated  by  the  Com- 
munity. 

They  are  always  there  In  the  time  of  need. 
Some  of  the  mothers  in  the  community  cant 
furnish  transportation  for  their  children,  and 
they  send  someone  to  pick  them  up,  and  also 
bring  them  from  the  Day  Care  Center.  This 
kind  of  a  problem  a  working  mother,  with- 
out  transportation   can   appreciate. 

They  are  doing  a  very  well  in  finding  Jobs 
for  the  unemployed. 

The  JJ'.K.  Center  Is  the  most  outstanding 
center  In  Dade  County.  The  reason  for  this, 
the  workers  are  very  much  Interested  In  their 
work  and  progress  of  our  center.  To  prove  It, 


they  make  sure  the  community  know  what's 
going  on  by  send  filers,  pamphlets,  letter  and 
other  things  to  notify  the  cotmnunlty  of 
what's  going  on  In  the  center. 

The  Ideal  of  The  Neighborhood  Center  can 
be  marked  as:   "Mission  Accomplished". 

However  I  hope  the  government  will  con- 
tinue to  give  Federal  Fund  for  this  purpose. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Collier. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  feel  that  the  sup- 
port of  the  major  newspapers  in  Miami, 
both  editorially  and  in  numerous  articles 
is  quite  significant,  and  I  would  like 
several  of  the  key  editorials  to  also  be 
made  part  of  the  permanent  Record: 

[From  the  Miami  Herald.  Nov.  8,  1967) 

The   Poverty   Program   and  a  Qttestion  of 

Size 

"Mutiny  on  the  Bounty"  someone  called 
It  years  ago  when  relief  clients  went  on 
strike  against  the  WPA.  That  would  not  ap- 
ply to  anti-poverty  Director,  Sargent  Shrlver, 
who  threatens  to  quit  If  Congress  cuts  his 
budget  to  tatters,  but  It  does  revive  the  real 
Issue  of  the  Jobless 

In  certain  respects,  Mr.  Shrlver  is  correct. 
The  poverty  program  which  we  see  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  endless  cycle  of  public  relief 
ought  to  be  workable  or  It  ought  to  be  aban- 
doned. The  appropriation  which  can  make  It 
thus  has  a  crucial,  critical  size  in  dollars. 

The  Johnson  administration  has  been  told 
that  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
will  not  approve  more  than  $1.6  billion.  The 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  had  asked 
for  S2.06  billion,  Some  House  Members  are 
talking  of  a  cut  to  81.2  billion.  At  this  figure 
programs  which  Congress  itself  has  conceded 
are  worthwhile  and  working  would  have  to 
be  eliminated  and  not  simply  curtailed.  Of 
the  Job  Corps,  the  Committee  majority  said: 
"The  Job  Corps  is  making  a  significant  con- 
tribution toward  the  eradication  of  poverty." 

If  the  OEO  lives,  then,  with  the  recom- 
mended $1.6  billion  maximum  appropriation, 
it  should  strive  to  do  so  In  good  faith. 

The  fiscal  situation  of  the  U.S.  demands 
some  trimming  of  public  expenditures.  All 
the  Job  training  in  the  world  would  be  use- 
less In  a  country  overrun  by  rampant  in- 
flation and  headed  for  depression. 

Within  responsible  fiscal  limits  and  with 
sound  administrative  practices,  the  country 
should  make  every  effort  here  and  now  to 
break  the  poverty  cycle  and  rehabilitate  peo- 
ple who  can  be  producers  The  record  of  pub- 
lic welfare  Is  full  of  stories  of  families  which 
have  lived  In  Idleness  at  great  public  ex- 
pense over  three  generations. 

The  war  on  poverty  cannot  be  won  with 
political  spending  by  vote  minded  politicians. 
But  neither  can  It  be  won  in  the  name  of 
humanity  and  the  national  economy  by  po- 
litical indifference.  It's  time  to  pass  the  am- 
munition— In  the  right  size. 


(From  the  Miami  News,  Nov.  2,  1967) 
Shelling  the  Poverty  War 

The  effort  among  Republican  and  conserv- 
ative Democratic  congressmen  to  kill  off  the 
War  on  Poverty  could.  If  successful,  develop 
into  an  American  tragedy. 

Federal  support  for  the  poverty  war  Is  IHtle 
enough  as  it  stands.  The  bill  under  consid- 
eration would  provide  about  $2  billion  for 
the  fiscal  year.  Even  when  you  add  to  this 
a  few  related  housing  and  welfare  measures, 
the  total  comes  nowhere  near  the  $25-$30 
billion  we  are  spending  in  Vietnam. 

Now,  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee has  tacked  on  a  provision  which.  If  it 
becomes  law,  could  put  many  local  programs 
out  of  business,  including  our  own  In  Dade 
County.  The  provision  would  require  local 
programs  to  come  up  with  half  rather  than 
20  per  cent  of  the  total   budget.   And  the 


local  contribution  would  have  to  be  in  cash 
Instead  of  services. 

Richard  Weatherley,  director  of  Dade's  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Program,  Inc.,  doubts 
that  the  program  could  long  continue  under 
these  provisions.  In  fact  Mr.  Weatherley,  who 
Is  not  given  to  alarmist  statements,  says  the 
Impact  of  such  a  law  would  be  "devastat- 
ing." 

Reps.  Dante  Fascell  and  Claude  Pepper 
must  make  It  clear  to  the  House  when  this 
measure  reaches  the  floor  that  the  poverty 
effort  is  essential  In  Florida,  and  especially 
In  Dade  County,  where  It  has  operated  suc- 
cessfully for  three  years.  We  shudder  to  think 
of  the  state  of  our  ghettos,  bad  as  they  are 
now.  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  EOPI. 

Unfortunately,  of  the  12  representatives 
from  our  state,  only  Reps.  Pepper,  Fascell 
and  Sam  Gibbons  (D..  Tamj)a)  have  given 
the  program  much  help. 

We  hope  the  House  returns  to  reality  when 
the  time  comes  for  a  final  vote  on  this 
measure. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr, 
Chairman,  the  American  people  are  de- 
manding that  Congress  stop  the  waste- 
ful spending  which  has  forced  us  to  the 
brink  of  disaster  with  a  $29-billion 
deficit.  They  want  a  good  bargain  for 
everj'  dime  we  spend  in  their  behalf. 

So  where  do  we  cut,  Mr.  Chairman? 
The  school  lunch  program?  The  high- 
way construction  program?  The  postal 
service? 

No.  We  must  cut  where  the  waste  is, 
with  the  OEO. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
as  it  is  constructed  and  operated  today 
is  a  bad  bargain  for  America.  It  is  a  bad 
bargain  for  the  poor  and  a  bad  bargain 
for  the  taxpayer. 

It  has  been  infested  with  a  cancer 
that  cannot  be  cured.  It  has  generated 
a  philosophy  that  cannot  be  endured.  It 
does  not  belong  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  as  a  subject  to  be  debated. 

The  OEO  and  its  web  of  agencies  spin- 
ning off  into  every  community  in  Amer- 
ice  under  its  leadership  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  creature  of  black  power  and 
roistering  radicalism  that  will  hurt  this 
Nation  for  generations  unless  we  stamp 
it  out. 

You  would  have  diflBculty  getting  a 
commission  in  the  Army  with  a  series  of 
minor  offenses,  but  you  can  have  an  ar- 
rest record  as  long  as  your  right  arm 
and  still  be  on  an  OEO  payroll  at  $15,000 
or  more. 

You  cannot  keep  a  job  with  a  Govern- 
ment agency  if  your  debt  record  is  bad, 
but  you  can  work  for  the  OEO  in  a  iwsi- 
tlon  of  responsibility  if  you  are  a  bad- 
check  artist  or  an  advocate  of  un- 
trammeled  illegitimate  births  by  teen- 
agers. 

You  cannot  get  a  pay  raise  in  the  civil 
service  unless  your  record  is  pristine 
with  innocence  and  devotion  to  duty, 
but  you  can  get  on  the  OEO  dole  and 
agitate  for  higher  salaries  even  if  you 
are  a  narcotics  addict  or  a  refugee  from 
a  criminal  asylum. 

The  Washington,  D.C.  poverty  agency. 
UPO.  has  been  for  many  months  in  the 
hands  of  men  with  long  records  of  agi- 
tation for  leftwing  and  black  power 
causes. 

Its  employees  have  used  their  days  at 
UPO  to  plan  evening  and  weekend 
marches  around  Washington,  threaten- 
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ing  police  in  Washington  and  nearby 
jurisdictions,  and  defying  local  ordi- 
nances as  if  they  did  not  exist. 

Their  youth  program  is  being  directed 
by  an  uneducated  hoodlum,  who  Is  being 
paid  nearly  $10,000  to  lead  13-  and  14- 
year-old  boys  through  the  alleys  of 
Washington  picking  up  trash.  He  is  a 
paroled  felon  who  came  to  their  atten- 
tion when  he  led  sit-ins  and  protest 
marches  against  the  District  govern- 
ment after  the  shooting  of  another  felon 
by  a  policeman.  In  the  few  short  months 
since  they  found  him,  he  has  been  In- 
volved in  an  incident  in  which  a  tele- 
vision set  was  thrown  through  a  win- 
dow; another  during  which  his  boys 
harassed  the  Washington  Redskin  Band 
at  a  home  game  forcing  the  band  to 
leave  the  game  under  police  guard.  Then 
there  was  a  fire  at  a  dime  store  when 
he  ran  along  the  line  of  firemen  yelling 
"bum,  baby,  burn.  If  you  need  more 
fire  we  will  get  for  you."  Just  this  week- 
end, he  led  his  boys  in  an  illegal  march 
on  the  White  House,  and  last  week  he 
just  happened  to  be  at  the  Coliseum  with 
his  boys  when  trouble  broke  out  there. 

I  am  not  talking  ifs,  ands,  or  buts,  Mr. 
Chairman.  These  are  facts.  The  papers 
are  full  of  them;  the  television  screens 
livid  with  them. 

We  are  not  debating  legislation  here, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  a  way  of  life. 

Each  evil  and  diseased  mind,  put  in  a 
position  of  trust  and  leadership  by  any 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
breeds  and  spawns  a  hundred  more  who 
will  be  on  the  street  comers  of  America 
tomorrow  unless  we  stop  them. 

What  do  you  think  we  are  breeding 
into  the  bloodstream  and  mentality  of 
our  nation  when  we  continue  to  tolerate 
the  handpicking  of  criminals,  crooks, 
and  radicals  to  fight  the  poverty  war  for 
decent  Americans? 

The  answer  is  obvious.  We  are  gutting 
our  oviTi  future. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  say  lay  off,  let 
the  police  handle  it,  let  the  FBI  investi- 
gate it,  let  the  President's  Commission 
ponder  It.  One  of  our  most  esteemed  col- 
leagues on  my  side  of  the  aisle  told  me 
he  hoped  that  we  can  revise  this  program 
so  as  to  make  It  work,  so  we  would  not 
be  charged  with  killing  It, 

My  people  in  the  10th  District  do  not 
feel  this  way,  Mr.  Chairman.  They  want 
me  to  echo  their  alarm,  and  I  do  with  all 
that  I  have  to  offer  In  reason  and  con- 
cern. 

We  can  cure  poverty,  and  we  will.  But 
we  cannot  cure  the  OEO  by  doctoring  It. 
pampering  it,  or  Ignoring  it.  We  can 
eliminate  it.  And  we  should  do  so  with 
the  same  dl-spatch  with  which  it  was 
created. 

We  must  look  at  poverty  and  unem- 
ployment at  the  same  time.  We  must  look 
at  the  countless  thousands  of  jobs  going 
begging  In  this  country — the  Board  of 
Trade  estimates  that  we  have  50.000  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  alone.  Then  we 
must  help  the  unemployed  find  employ- 
ment, and  those  who  are  unemployable 
learn  skills. 

OEO  Is  a  creature  of  this  Congress,  Mr. 
Chairman.  So  are  Its  mistakes,  Its  flaws, 
its  dangers.  The  consequences  of  its  risks 
will  also  be  a  creature  of  this  Congress. 


OEO  has  not  and  will  not  seek  to  cure 
poverty,  except  in  its  public  utterances. 
It  seeks  to  manipulate  poverty  and  in  the 
process  the  will  and  acts  of  this  Congress 
and  this  Nation. 

OEO  is  sinking  into  an  abyss  of  radical- 
ism as  rapidly  as  it  can  close  the  base- 
ment doors  where  the  planners  gather. 

It  will  only  dig  deeper  Into  the  main- 
stream of  America  if  we  let  it  survive. 
And  the  deeper  it  goes,  the  more  mali- 
cious its  activities  will  become. 

The  OEO  has  made  its  own  record  so 
far.  Let  us  conclude  it  while  we  have  the 
monster  that  record  reveals  before  us 
now. 

We  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  permis- 
siveness has  allowed  the  radical  and 
criminal  element  to  be  injected  into  the 
leadership  of  our  antipoverty  programs. 

We  are  spending  some  $35  billion  for 
our  State  and  Federal  antipoverty  pro- 
grams overall,  while  stacking  on  top  of 
this  an  annual  crime  debt  costing  each 
adult  citizen  an  estimated  $574  in  annual 
losses. 

We  ought  to  be  getting  more  for  our 
money.  Mr.  Chairman.  Certainly  those  in 
dire  need  of  help  ought  to  be  benefiting 
more  from  this  vast  sum  being  spent  to 
alleviate  their  plight. 

Far  too  often.  Mr.  Chairman,  money 
from  the  OEO  is  wasted  by  agitators  in- 
stead of  finding  its  way  into  the  pockets 
of  the  poor. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
in  an  internal  report  Issued  last  March 
and  commented  on  in  at  least  one  in- 
stance in  the  press,  envisions,  and  I 
quote  "more  money — much  more,  be- 
yond any  current  wild  dreams," 

Public  decisions  in  the  U.S.,  whether  Fed- 
eral, State  or  local — 

It  continues — 
are  arrived  at  In  a  large  measure  by  a  politi- 
cal bargaining  process.  And  one  reason  for 
the  lack  of  services  of  all  sorts  to  the  poor 
has  been  the  weakness  in  this  bargaining 
process.  As  the  bureaucracy  hardens  with 
age  the  bargaining  power  of  the  clientele — 
the  poor  themselves — will  Increase. 

Apparently  some  OEO  oflBcials  consider 
the  $35  billion  now  being  spent  to  help 
the  poor  little  more  than  a  temporary 
handout.  Waste  does  not  seem  to  concern 
them,  nor  is  there  to  be  any  curtailment 
on  the  purse  strings  and  radical  and  left- 
wing  elements  concentrate  their  efforts 
on  pursuing  their  own  programs  within 
the  OEO  framework. 

Saturation  spending  seems  to  be  the 
goal  of  OEO.  Mr.  Chairman. 

And  the  way  to  reach  this  goal,  accord- 
ing to  the  vision  of  the  OEO  officials,  is 
to  constantly  demand  more  control  of  the 
funds  by  the  poor. 

This  Is  a  fiction.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is 
not  the  poor  who  are  constantly  being 
given  more  control  of  poverty  funds,  but 
the  radical  and  loud  spokesmen  for  the 
poor. 

We  see  this  pattern  unfolding  in  our 
streets  and  in  our  newspapers  every  day. 
If  the  Congress  wants  to  deliberate  and 
select  a  wise  and  equitable  spending  of 
the  money  it  is  accused  of  neglect  of  the 
poor  and  the  very  hallways  of  Congress 
are  subjected  to  physical  assaults  dis- 
rupting the  deliberations  of  elected 
officials. 


If  the  objective  Is  to  let  the  poor  run 
the  show,  why  is  there  a  need  for  a  Sar- 
gent Shrlver  of  the  OEO?  Why  not  just 
start  the  printing  presses  rolling,  turning 
out  millions  of  Government  checks — 
OEO  estimates  there  are  30  million  who 
can  qualify  as  being  poor? 

Why  not  pay  off  the  nolsj',  the  radicals, 
the  rioters — buy  their  silence  and  elimi- 
nate the  nuisance  of  their  actions  with 
cash? 

The  reason  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
American  people  do  not  want  their 
money  spent  this  way.  They  are  tired 
and  troubled  with  waste  in  the  use  of 
their  funds. 

If  the  goal  is  to  make  the  poor  rich 
and  the  rich  poor,  then  the  poverty  war- 
riors are  asking  us  to  adopt  the  goal  of 
every  socialistic  government  that  has 
ever  existed.  And  we  stand  about  as 
much  chance  of  accomplishing  the  goal 
as  the  record  of  socialist  failures 
throughout  the  world  indicates. 

The  decent  people  of  America  are  con- 
cerned about  the  problems  of  poverty 
and  are  willing  to  make  whatever  sacri- 
fices are  really  necessary  to  solve  them. 
So  are  the  decent  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress and  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments. 

But  the  job  cannot  be  done  with  end- 
less funding,  endlessly  wasted.  It  must 
be  done  by  careful  planning  and  consist- 
ent control  of  the  funds  allocated  to  the 
various  programs.  This  would  not  Include 
the  use  of  funds  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  employing  agitators  and  rioters 
on  the  OEO  payroll,  who  then  have  ac- 
cess to  cash  and  prestige  in  laying  out 
policies  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
wishes  of  Congress  or  the  good  sense  of 
the  American  people. 

It  does  not  take  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
to  discern  what  is  taking  place.  One 
radical  employed  by  OEO  in  a  position 
to  employ  others  will  load  the  payroll 
with  those  who  think  and  act  8is  he  does. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  an  almost 
endless  roll  can  be  called  of  those  who 
are  using  OEO  as  a  springboard  for  pro- 
moting radicalism  and  un-American 
standards  to  what  they  want  to  accom- 
plish— not  what  needs  to  be  done  to  al- 
leviate the  plight  of  the  poor. 

Rehabilitation  of  wayward  citizens  Is 
a  laudable  goal.  But  giving  them  posi- 
tions of  influence  and  power  far  behind 
their  means  to  handle  it  and  influence 
others  in  the  pursuit  of  equity  for  all 
Americans  is  not  the  way  to  get  the  Job 
done. 

The  Washington  Star  on  December 
11,  1966.  described  the  actions  and  orga- 
nization of  activists  in  opposition  to  a 
commonsense  approach  to  antipoverty 
efforts  in  Washington  as  a  militant 
underground.  Included  in  the  list  of  the 
so-called  underground  were  almost  every 
activist  member  of  the  UPO  organiza- 
tion. 

A  deputy  director  of  UPO  has  run  the 
gamut  of  leftwing  organizations  from 
Fair  Play  for  Cuba  to  close  association 
with  known  members  of  the  Communist 
Party.  He  has  a  police  record. 

One  $50-a-day  consultant  at  UPO 
makes  speeches  to  Communist  Party 
groups.  He.  too.  has  a  police  record  plus 
a  record  of  agitation  against  policemen 
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and  enforcement  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

All  of  us  know  Stokely  Carmlchael  and 
H.  Rap  Brown,  whose  antics  and  in- 
terests are  Interwoven  with  UPO  activity 
here.  Mr.  Brown  was  a  neighborhood 
worker  for  UPO  Just  before  taking  over 
the  SNCC  chairmanship  from  Carml- 
chael. 

One  UPO  employee  was  quoted  exten- 
sively in  local  papers  advocating  that 
teenagers  not  be  dissuaded  from  engag- 
ing in  sexual  promiscuity. 

Another  advocated  clemency  for  the 
atom  spies.  Julius  and  Ethel  Rosenberg. 

A  number  of  others  whose  activities 
are  funded  by  OEO  have  advocated  doing 
away  with  public  schools.  One.  a  paid 
consultant,  stated  that  what  is  needed  in 
the  Washington  area  is  more  violence. 

The  head  of  a  UPO-financed  school 
was  arrested  and  indicted  on  10  charges 
of  violating  the  Narcotics  Act.  He  was 
found  not  guilty  by  reason  of  Insanity 
and  after  a  short  confinement  in  a  men- 
tal hospital  was  freed  to  commit  another 
offense  which  is  still  pending  against 
him. 

Many  others,  taking  antipoverty  funds 
in  one  form  or  another,  spend  much  of 
their  time  arranging  demonstrations, 
participating  in  demonstrations,  and 
goading  on  the  demonstrators  to  violate 
the  law.  They  are  almost  too  numerous 
to  mention. 

Collectively,  however,  they  set  a  pat- 
tern for  activity  and  favoritism  of  em- 
ployment that  is  clear  to  anyone  taking 
the  time  to  look  Into  the  backgrounds  of 
those  In  the  forefront  of  agitation  in  this 
area. 

It  is  not  accidental.  It  is.  Instead,  the 
direct  consequence  of  intent  and  dedica- 
tion to  disrupt  and  destroy  the  peaceful 
activities  we  are  undertaking  as  a  gov- 
ernment to  help  the  poor. 

No  Federal  funds,  no  State  funds,  nor 
local  funds  in  any  manner,  shape  or  fonn 
should  go  to  those  dedicated  to  the  de- 
struction of  this  Nation,  whether  they 
are  serious  about  the  game  they  are  play- 
ing or  simply  playing  it  for  kicks.  The 
same  rule  should  apply  and  be  enforced 
against  those  whose  activities  reveal  a 
pattern  of  law  violations. 

We  face  enough  hazards,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, In  our  efforts  today,  without  risk- 
ing those  which  are  spawned  by  irra- 
tional minds  or  from  criminal  Intentions. 

If  we  are  to  face  a  continuous  long 
summer  in  seeking  an  equitable  solution 
to  our  poverty  programs,  let  us  be  armed 
with  an  adequate  leverage  to  enforce  the 
standards  of  justice  and  decency  for  all 
of  our  people.  The  reduction  of  our  way 
of  life  to  the  disorder  and  fear  of  riotous 
mllltance  will  solve  nothing. 

When  a  Government  agency  creates 
more  problems  than  it  solves  it  is  high 
time  the  Congress  has  a  long  and  intro- 
spective look  at  what  Is  going  on.  The 
need  was  never  more  vital  than  it  is  con- 
cerning the  problem  we  are  deliberating 
today. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  It 
is  with  a  special  sense  of  pride  and  satis- 
faction that  I  Include  In  the  Record  an 
article  about  VISTA — the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity's  volunteer  pro- 
gram— which  appeared  In  the  Providence 
Sunday  Journal  magazine,  the  Rhode 
Islander. 


This  article  features  the  work  of  Miss 
Kathy  Swan,  who  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Swan,  Jr.,  of  Barring- 
ton,  R.I.  Miss  Swan  is  serving  very  effec- 
tively as  a  VISTA  volunteer  among  the 
poor  in  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  this  excellent  article 
about  the  work  Miss  Swan  and  other 
dedicated  young  people  are  providing  in 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity's 
VISTA  program. 

(Prom  the  Providence  Sunday  Journal  Rhode 

Islander  magazine,  Oct.  22.  19611 

A  View  Prom  VISTA 

(By  Kathy  ZlWman) 

Small  refrigerators  that  leaked  gas  and 
didn't  chill  the  food;  rents  that  fluctuated 
from  month  to  month,  frequently  above  the 
advertised  maximum;  rats  and  roaches;  a 
missing  master  key  to  every  apartment; 
vandalism;  no  public  transportation;  small 
stores  that  charged  20  per  cent  more  than 
inaccessible  supermarkets.  .  . . 

These  were  the  conditions  that  faced  thou- 
sands of  tenants  In  seven  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, public  housing  projects  in  the  fall  of 
1966 — and  that  also  faced  a  newly-arrived 
young  Rhode  Island  woman. 

For  Kathy  Swan,  24.  was  a  VISTA,  a  Vol- 
unteer In  Service  To  America,  assigned  to 
work  a  year  with  the  Human  Resources  Cor- 
poration, a  social  service  agency.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prank  H.  Swan, 
Jr..  of  Adams  Point  Road.  Barrlngton. 

She  met  the  public  housing  tenants  and 
learned  of  their  problems  shortly  after  her 
arrival.  She  discovered  that  the  housing 
projects  were  managed  by  the  city  housing 
authority,  a  flve-man  board  which  held 
closed  meetings  to  set  housing  policies  for 
the  projects. 

"Five  men  were  deciding  how  these  pyeople 
should  live."  said  Miss  Swan,  "and  only  one 
of  these  five  had  ever  been  in  a  public 
housing  project." 

Complaints  were  handled  In  management- 
called  meetings,  she  said,  describing  them  as 
"regularly  scheduled  occurrences  where  peo- 
ple got  up  and  made  a  lot  of  noise,  let  off 
some  verbal  steam,  and  left  highly  dissatis- 
fied, knowing  that  nothing  would  happen." 

Miss  Swan  and  several  other  VIST  As  began 
knocking  on  doors  In  one  of  the  projects,  dis- 
cussing complaints  with  the  residents  and 
holding  small  meetings  In  apartments.  One 
man  Invited  her  In  and  showed  her  a  kitchen 
cupboard  swarming  with  roaches.  "He  called 
It  'Their  Room'."  said  Miss  Swan.  "Only  one 
apartment  Is  exterminated  at  a  time,  so  the 
roaches  leave  and  then  come  back.  Even  In 
the  very  clean  apartments,  we  saw  roaches 
running  up  walls." 

The  smaller  meetings  led  to  a  meeting  of 
all  the  tenants  In  one  of  the  seven  projects. 
During  the  session,  the  VISTAs  Informed 
them  of  results  tenant  organizations  across 
the  country  had  achieved.  The  tenants  de- 
cided to  form  a  similar  organization,  and 
elected  officers  at  once. 

Encouraged  by  Miss  Swan  and  the  other 
VISTAs,  members  of  the  tenant  association 
decided  to  present  their  grievances  directly 
to  the  housing  authority,  and  contacted  the 
six  other  housing  projects  for  a  Joint  meet- 
ing. 

"It  was  the  first  time  representatives  from 
all  the  projects  had  gotten  together,"  said 
Miss  Swan  "They  decided  to  form  a  coun- 
cil and  elect  a  president  to  speak  to  the 
housing  authority.  Representatives  from 
each  project  would  accompany  him." 

Subsequently,  the  council  took  a  survey 
of  the  tenants  In  all  seven  projects  to  deter- 
mine the  most  prevalent  grievances.  Then, 
wtlh  the  help  of  an  attorney,  the  council 
drew  up  a  new  lease  which  provided  for  cor- 
rection of  the  problems.  The  council  elected 
a  four-man  team  to  negotiate  with  the  hous- 
ing authority. 


Tenant  associations  also  proved  them- 
selves In  other  ways,  said  Miss  Swan.  "On« 
association  took  a  petition  to  City  Hall  and 
succeeded  in  having  stop  signs  put  up  on 
streets  within  their  housing  project.  The 
housing  authority  replaced  locks  In  a  project 
where  the  master  key  was  stolen.  The  ten- 
ants have  obtained  better  security  measure* 
for  their  apartments.  The  housing  authority 
went  on  an  Intensive  rat  control  campaign 
and  the  rats  were  virtually  eliminated  In  one 
project." 

Two  of  the  most  common  complaints— 
lack  of  public  transportation  and  high 
grocery  prices — have  yet  to  be  appreciably 
solved. 

Though  housing  authority  recognition  of 
the  council  was  slow  In  coming,  the  author- 
ity now  corresponds  regularly  with  the  coun- 
cil, giving  advance  notice  on  policy  changes. 
"This  Is  unusual,"  said  Miss  Swan.  "Before, 
the  changes  were  announced  after  they  had 
already  been  put  Into  effect." 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  no 
matter  what  it  is  called,  no  matter 
what  fancy  terms  are  applied  to  It 
by  the  social  planners  and  economists, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Is 
just  a  fancy  name  for  the  biggest  give- 
away, welfare  program  ever  foisted  on 
the  American  taxpayer. 

This  seems  to  be  the  only  thing  the 
OEO  can  do  better  than  any  other 
agency — dream  up  fancy  names  for  proj- 
ects, not  one  of  which  is  really  new,  just 
more  expensive. 

The  latest  one  to  come  tx5  my  attention 
is  something  the  OEO  calls  the  "negative 
income  tax."  It  is  to  be  tested  in  New 
Jersey  and  is  boomed  by  the  social  plan- 
ners and  economists  as  an  Incentive  for 
the  recipients  to  work.  Now,  let  us  cut 
out  the  fancy  words  and  see  just  what 
will  happen.  It  is  very  simple.  Some  800 
New  Jersey  families  already  on  welfare 
will  be  handed  about  $100  more  a  month 
In  welfare  payments  for  3  years.  It  will 
cost  the  taxpayers  over  $4  million,  but 
only  $2.8  million  will  actually  get  into 
the  hands  of  the  poor.  The  rest  will  go 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  travel,  salaries, 
and  evaluation  of  OEO  officials  and  a 
private  research  firm.  These  figures  mean 
simply  that  over  25  percent  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  OEO  claims  Is  going  to  lick 
poverty  will  never  reach  the  poverty- 
stricken,  Instead  being  siphoned  off  for 
high  salaries  and  extensive  expense  ac- 
counts. And,  I  think  I  can  give  them  the 
answer  they  seek  without  spending  $4 
million.  Anyone  already  on  welfare  who 
Is  given  even  more  money  without  work- 
ing for  it,  just  will  not  seek  emplosmient. 
Why  bother  working  if  the  Government 
will  give  you  even  more  funds  than  you 
now  receive  for  not  working? 

In  my  own  district  there  are  two  agen- 
cies through  which  OEO  funds  are  fun- 
neled.  In  Delaware  County  it  Is  the 
Greater  Chester  Movement,  with  1,018 
people  being  paid  $1 V2  million  during  the 
year  ending  In  August.  In  Chester  County 
it  is  the  Community  Action  Board,  with 
102  employees  and  funds  totaling  $233,412 
during  the  same  period. 

What  have  they  accomplished  that 
could  not  be  done  by  another  agency 
besides  putting  a  total  of  1,120  people 
on  their  own  combined  payrolls?  I  say 
nothing.  And  I  base  this  on  Information 
supplied  me  by  the  professional  staffs  of 
the  two  organizations.  Let  us  look  at 
Chester  County  first.  There  only  two 
programs  have  been  operated,  yet  it  takes 
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five  employees  at  a  cost  of  $77,308  to 
supervise  them.  One  Is  called  a  "resi- 
dential participation  program"  operated 
by  six  employees  out  of  two  offices.  The 
other  is  Operation  Headstart.  While  car- 
ried on  the  books  as  an  OEO  project,  it 
lyis  actually  been  operated  during  the 
past  year  by  the  county  board  of  school 
directors.  It  did  serve  400  children,  but 
It  could  have  served  just  as  many  had 
It  been  funded  through  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
the  high  cost  of  administration  at  CAB 
would  have  been  eliminated. 

I  cannot  tell  you  what  the  residential 
participation  program  accomplished,  or 
did  not  accomplish,  since  the  two  assist- 
ant directors  of  CAB  my  staff  conferred 
with  could  not,  or  would  not,  I  do  not 
know  which,  provide  the  answers. 

But,  let  us  assume  that  it  operated 
like  the  Neighborhood  Action  Centers 
maintained  by  the  GCM.  What  did  those 
four  centers  with  a  staff  of  25  accom- 
plish. GCM  claims  they  helped  500  people 
obtain  jobs.  Ver>'  good,  but  the  same  sort 
of  help,  and  on  a  higher  professional 
basis,  is  already  available  through  the 
Chester  office  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Employment  Office. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  GCM  is  a 
big  business,  with  25  full-time  employees 
in  central  administration.  Now  here  is 
what  they  administer,  besides  the  fancy- 
named  Neighborhood  Action  Centers: 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  131  em- 
ployed to  provide  work  training  for  577 ; 
Headstart,  112  employed  to  service  1,285 
children;  Opportunity  Center,  50  em- 
ployees, with  355  students  in  prevoca- 
tional  training,  but  not  one  trained  well 
enough  to  be  placed  in  the  trade  taught, 
and  577  in  basic  education  classes,  of 
which  only  12  were  given  high  school 
equivalency  diplomas. 

Let  me  pause  here  to  discuss  this  part 
li  more  detail.  The  so-called  GCM 
f  hools  are  not  certified  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Public  Instruction 
and  as  such  their  diplomas  are  mean- 
ingless. At  the  same  time,  the  Chester 
School  District,  which  is  certified,  has 
available  every  course,  plus  many  more, 
offered  by  GCM,  and  offers  them  day  and 
night  for  everyone.  It  offers  tuition-free 
adult  evening  classes  in  just  about  any 
subject  you  can  mention,  and  it  also  op- 
erates vocational  training  courses  under 
the  Manpower  Retraining  and  Develop- 
ment Act.  The  latter  program  provided 
training  during  the  last  year  for  443  stu- 
dents in  10  different  trades  and  358  ob- 
tained employment  in  private  industry, 
while  the  rest  were  still  undergoing  train- 
ing. Compare  that  record  to  the  record 
of  GCM. 

Of  the  1,018  GCM  employees,  some  200 
were  employed  during  the  summer  under 
another  label,  "summer  impact  pro- 
gram." This  included  such  things  as 
door-to-door  distributors  of  OEO  litera- 
ture, some  recreation  workers,  and  some- 
thing called  area  youth  workers.  The 
latter  were  simply  teenage  gang  leaders 
who  were  paid  $60  weekly  not  to  cause 
rumbles.  And,  what  was  offered  in  the 
way  of  programs  for  these  gangs?  On 
August  2,  a  GCM  official  said  a  course  In 
karate  was  to  start  for  these  gangs.  I  do 
not  know  what  w^as  planned  next — per- 
haps lessons  in  how  to  make  zip  guns. 


There  were  another  half  dozen  pro- 
grams, but  the  ones  I  mentioned  are 
typical  examples  and  the  principal  pro- 
grams offered  by  GCM. 

I  think  there  Is  a  definite  need  for  edu- 
cational help  for  the  underprivileged  and 
job  trahilng  for  the  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed. But  I  do  not  think  the  an- 
swer lies  with  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  These  programs  should  be 
conducted  through  the  appropriate  exist- 
ing Cabinet-level  departments  already  In 
existence.  The  only  jobs  the  OEO  has 
actually  provided  are  those  on  its  own 
Federal  payroll. 

The  OEO  was  bom  in  haste  as  an  ex- 
pensive publicity  effort  to  buy  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor  for  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration. I  think  it  should  now  be  buried 
in  equal  haste  and  let  the  Congress  turn 
to  constructive,  well-thought-out  pro- 
grams to  aid  those  who  need  help 
through  already  existing  departments. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  yes- 
terday the  prestigious  New  York  Times 
published  a  classic  editorial  placing  the 
blame  squarely  on  Republicans  and  their 
reactionary  allies  in  this  Congress  for 
the  attempted  mutilation  of  the  national 
antipoverty  program. 

The  Times  said  bluntly: 

Because  of  Congressional  Irresponsibility 
the  work  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nltv  has  been  seriously  disorganized.  Projects 
are  stopped  and  started,  funds  slashed  arbi- 
trarily, hopes  raised  and  dashed.  The  agency's 
employees  are  becoming  demoralized  .  .  . 
and  the  unorganized  poor  are  Increasingly 
disheartened.  It  Is  a  shameless  performance. 

Truer  words  were  never  written. 

The  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party 
and  its  so-called  opportunity  crusaders 
will  have  to  bear  a  heavT  responsibility 
If  this  program  dies. 

They  will  have  to  bear  the  responsibil- 
ity for  an  end  to  Project  Headstart  and 
its  help  to  2  million  poor  children;  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  Job  Corps,  whose 
thousands  of  enrollees  will  be  denied 
training  and  education;  for  the  end  of 
VISTA;  for  the  paralysis  of  day  care 
centers,  for  the  collapse  of  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  social  programs  ever 
put  forward  by  any  administration. 

We  must  not  let  this  happen  to  one  of 
the  finest  Johnson  programs  ever  con- 
ceived. 

The  Congress  cannot  stand  by  help- 
less as  backward  men  try  to  undo  what 
so  many  have  worked  so  hard  to  create. 

I  hope  the  people  of  the  cities,  the 
poor,  the  minorities,  and  all  those  who 
seek  justice  and  opportunity,  keep  this 
act  of  destruction  in  mind  when  Novem- 
ber 1968  rolls  around. 

I  think  that  the  friends  of  justice 
should  be  rewarded  and  the  enemies  of 
progress  punished  at  the  ballot  box. 

We  have  not  seen  the  end  of  this  con- 
troversy. I  hope  It  will  result  in  a  change 
of  conscience  in  this  House.  But  If  it  does 
not.  let  the  blame  rest  with  those  who 
have  shown  their  cold  disdain  for  the 
poor  and  the  needy. 

I  ask  consent  to  Insert  In  the  Record 
the  November  7  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  entitled,  "Whose  Opportu- 
nity Crusade. " 

Whose  OppoRTtrNrrr   Crusadb 

"Tragically  weak  .  .  .  reckless  waste  .  .  . 
ineffective."  The  words  ring  forth  In  the 
statements  of  Representative  Pord  of  Mich- 


igan, the  House  Republican  leader,  as  he  de- 
nounces the  antipoverty  program. 

It  Is  strange  that  Congressmen  who  would 
not  dare  break  faith  with  cotton  and  tobacco 
farmers  over  price  supports  or  with  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress  over  a  navigation  proj- 
ect have  no  compunction  over  breaking  faith 
with  the  nation's  poor. 

Because  of  Congressional  Irresponsibility, 
the  work  of  the  Ofnce  of  Economic  Oppwrtu- 
nlty  has  been  seriously  disorganized.  Projects 
are  stopped  and  started,  funds  slashed  arbl- 
txarlly,  hopes  raised  and  then  dashed.  The 
agency's  employes  are  becoming  demoralized 
and  Its  politically  feeble  clients — the  unor- 
ganized poor — are  Increasingly  disheartened. 
It  Is  a  shameless  performance. 

Because  Congress  has  not  acted  on  this 
year's  appropriation  and  has  allowed  the  tem- 
porary continuing  resolution  to  expire,  OEO 
has  had  to  cut  off  the  $30  a  month  paid  to 
each  Job  Corps  member.  The  4.000  VISTA 
volunteers  are  deprived  of  their  pittance  of 
$60  a  month.  Community  action  programs 
that  run  day-care  centers  for  working 
mothers  and  provide  legal  and  health  services 
have  folded.  The  Head  Start  program  for  pre- 
school youngsters  cannot  be  made  Into  a 
year-round  program.  The  Follow  Through 
program  which  was  Intended  to  capitalize  on 
the  achievements  of  Head  Start  now  looks  like 
a  budgetary  casualty. 

Bitterness  and  social  \inrest  In  the  urban 
ghettos  and  the  rural  slums  can  be  the  only 
consequences.  Those  who  are  guilty  of  this 
planned  disaster  are  Representative  Ford,  his 
senior  Republican  colleagues  In  the  House, 
and  their  allies,  the  reactionary  Southern 
Democrats.  They  are  guilty  of  killing  the  con- 
tln\ilng  resolution  that  is  shutting  down 
antipoverty  programs  across  the  country  as 
funds  run  out.  They  are  guUty  of  the  political 
guerrilla  warfare  against  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram which  is  now  underway  In  the  Hoiise. 

Representatives  Goodell  of  New  Tork  and 
Qule  of  Minnesota,  the  principal  Republican 
spokesmen  on  the  antljKiverty  bUl,  Insist  they 
are  all  for  the  alms  of  the  program  but  Just 
want  to  improve  It.  But  their  voting  record 
makes  their  substitute  "Opportunity  Crusade 
bill"  look  suspect. 

In  everv  rear  since  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram started  In  1964,  Messrs.  Goodell  and  Qule 
have  voted  against  final  passage,  for  recom- 
mittal, and  for  every  crippling  amendment. 
The  weight  of  their  Influence  Is  not  to  Im- 
prove or  strengthen  the  program.  They  are 
willing  to  kUl  It  but  not  accept  the  respon- 
sibility. The  "opportunity"  they  are  seeking 
Is  their  own  political  advantage.  It  takes  a  lot 
of  gall  to  vote  against  the  poor  and  then  call 
it  a  "crusade."  but  many  a  gentleman  In  Con- 
gress Is  brave  when  It  comes  to  defeating  the 
defenseless. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the 
consideration  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Amendments  of  1967  now  before 
the  House,  I  have  occasion  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  Members  of  this  House  a 
timely  review  of  a  community-developed 
summer  school  program  which  might 
well  be  compared  with  the  HeadsUrt 
program  under  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity'. 

This  program  was  initiated  by  the 
Westville,  N  J.,  public  schools,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Westville  Borough  Council, 
when  it  was  felt  that  greater  use  should 
be  made  of  the  school  facilities  during 
the  summer.  Here  is  a  town,  which  I 
proudly  represent,  with  a  population  of 
approximately  6.000  people  listing  an 
elementary  school  enrollment  of  435  stu- 
dents during  the  regular  school  year. 
The  summer  program  is  open  to  public 
and  private  school  elementary  students, 
grades  1  through  6,  living  in  Westville. 
During  its  first  summer  of  operation, 
1967,  373  students  were  enrolled,  or  in 
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other  words,  almost  86  percent  of  the 
total  enrollment  durmg  the  regixlar 
school  year. 

Under  the  4 -week  summer  school  pro- 
gram, the  students  may  chose  two  hour- 
long  academic  courses  and  two  half-hour 
recreational  courses  to  fill  their  3- hour 
morning  at  the  school.  Among  the  aca- 
demic classes  offered  are  courses  in  read- 
ing, modem  math,  arts  and  crafts,  and 
band.  A  remedial  reading  course  is  also 
offered. 

Recreational  courses  Include  miisic, 
outdoor  sports,  librar>',  gymnastics,  mu- 
sic appreciation,  and  tennis.  This  portion 
of  the  program  was  previously'  adminis- 
tered as  a  separate  activity  by  the  bor- 
ough council,  which  accounts  for  its 
35-percent  participation  under  the  new 
program. 

The  school  superintendent,  Mr.  Carl 
E.  Sheetz,  attributes  the  program  s  ob- 
vious success  to  the  liberal  mi.xture  of 
academic  and  recreational  experiences. 
Fourteen  teachers,  not  including  help- 
ers, worked  on  the  program  teaching 
graded  classes  of  different  sizes,  ranging 
from  sLx  in  a  remedial  reading  class,  for 
example,  to  an  arts  and  crafts  class  of 
25. 

The  pride  of  the  program.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  the  fact  that  the  ideas,  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  money  came  solely  from 
the  commumty. 

With  reference  to  costs,  the  figures 
for  the  1967  summer  school  have  been 
compiled  showing  a  payroll  of  $4,392.50 
for  teachers  and  helpers,  and  a  cost  for 
supplies  of  $599.89  for  a  total  expense 
of  $4,992.39.  These  figures,  therefore, 
represent  a  cost  of  $13.38  per  enrollee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  sake  of  a  cost 
comparison,  figures  confirmed  by  OEO 
for  the  1967  Headstart  summer  program. 
8  weeks  duration,  showed  an  enrollment 
of  456,981  and  a  total  program  cost  of 
$101,311,630.  This  represents  a  cost  per 
enrollee  of  $221.70.  If  this  figure  were  to 
be  divided  by  2  to  arrive  at  an  approxi- 
mate cost  per  enrollee  for  4  weeks,  it 
would  be  $110.85,  although  certain  fixed 
costs  could  raise  this  figure  higher. 

I  realize  that  Headstart  is  essentially 
a  preschool  program  for  disadvantaged 
children  which  is  designed  "to  offset  the 
'progressive  retardation'  observed  in  de- 
prived children  during  their  years  of 
schooling."  I  am  also  aware  that  the 
Headstart  program  may  be  somewhat 
broader  in  scope  in  that  certain  medical 
and  dental  services  are  provided. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Headstart  program  has  demonstrated 
the  greatest  merit  and  potential  of  all 
the  poverty  programs.  However,  I  com- 
mend communities  such  as  Westville  that 
have  developed  programs  through  their 
own  initiative,  and  whose  efforts  bring  to 
light  a  more  fundamental  question- 
How  can  the  objectives  of  preschool 
and  followup  programs,  both  summer 
and  full  year,  be  most  effectively  real- 
ized? 

It  Is  already  a  fact  that  a  number  of 
preschool,  followup,  summer,  and  full 
year  programs  can  be  and  are  fimded 
under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  The  appealing 
feature  of  funding  under  the  Education 
Act  15  the  fact  that  such  programs  re- 
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main  under  the  administration  and  con- 
trol of  public  educational  agencies. 

This.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  to  be  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  Thousands  of  com- 
munities are  genuinely  interested  in 
these  programs,  but  it  is  quite  evident 
that  a  substantial  number  of  communi- 
ties could  not  implement  preschool  pro- 
grams where  they  are  most  needed  with- 
out Federal  assistance.  The  Office  of  Edu- 
cation is  unquestionably  the  most  logi- 
cal and  professional  agency  to  insure 
that  maximum  benefit  is  derived  from 
the  Federal  Government's  participation, 
and  the  most  resfx)nslble  approach  to 
avoid  the  inherent  wastefulness  of  dupli- 
cated resources  and  effort. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
initial  success  of  the  war  on  poverty  Is 
the  one  fact  that  cannot  be  overcome  by 
those  who  would  cut  deeply  Into  the  pov- 
eny  bill  today.  That  success  has  cast  an 
indelible  mark  on  the  face  of  America 
through  a  commitment  to  help  those  who 
by  fate  and  circumstance  have  been  over- 
looked in  all  of  our  past  societal  makeups. 
All  of  the  insincere  polemics  and  substi- 
tutions cannot  obscure  the  very  basic  fact 
that  the  poverty  program  has  worked  In 
the  past.  Is  now  working,  even  though 
severely  strained  by  lack  of  funds,  and  it 
promises  to  work  in  the  future  with,  per- 
haps, greater  impact  on  the  world  in 
which  we  live. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  a  commitment 
fostered  by  President  John  Kennedy  and 
carried  into  visible  truth  by  President 
Lyndon   Johnson.   The  war  on   poverty 
brought  promise  to  the  promised  land 
and  some  measure  of  hope  to  the  hope- 
less. Our  commitment  has  seen  fruition 
in  raising  a  Job  Corpsmans  average  pay 
from  a  little  over  $1  per  hour  to  almost 
$2  per  hour,  in  bringing  a  Headstart  child 
from  the  oblivion  of  the  slum  to  some 
understanding  of  and  care  for  the  outside 
world,  in  training  a  man  to  work  in  dig- 
nity and  self-respect  to  raise  his  children 
as  decent,   law-abiding  citizens  of  this 
great  land  we  are  so  fortunate  to  in- 
habit. The  poverty  programs  have  not 
brought  a  miraculous  end  to  the  scourge 
of  disease,  slums,  and  crime.  Perhaps,  if 
anything,  the  war  on  poverty  has  shown 
us  a  deeper  realization  and  recognition 
that  these  do  exist  in  America  today  and 
many  of  our  fellow  citizens  suffer  because 
those  circumstances  do  exist. 

I  would  Uke  to  look  for  1  minute  to 
the  very  particularized  impact  of  the  war 
on  poverty  on  the  13th  Congressional 
District  of  New  Jersey.  Since  early  1966, 
the  13th  District  has  received  over  $8.4 
million  in  Federal  fimds  for  the  war  on 
poverty.  Of  this  total.  $1.6  mUUon  was 
spent  on  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
projects  involving  almost  1,900  partici- 
pants. The  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity ran  Headstart  programs  in  the  13th 
District  which  involved  almost  1.000  pre- 
kindergarten  children  and  their  parents. 
Two  hundred  and  seventy  men  and 
women  benefited  from  a  poverty  grant 
of  SI 7.483  for  adult  basic  education. 
Three  hundred  and  forty-eight  people 
participated  in  work-training  programs 
at  a  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of 
$318,663.  The  13th  District  is  fortunate 
in  having  a  Women's  Job  Corps  center 
involving,  when  completed,  over  600 
young  women,  at  a  cost  of  $4,013,125. 


Over  $2  million  is  being  used  to  nm 
community  action  agencies  in  the  13th 
District. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  war  on  poverty  in 
the  13  th  District  of  New  Jersey  has  a  di- 
rect impact  on  almost  3.300  people  in 
Headstart,  Job  Corps,  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  and  other  direct  action 
projects.  In  addition,  the  CAP  agency 
centers  throughout  the  district  provide 
family  services,  job  counseling,  health 
services,  day  care  centers,  special  educa- 
tional progiams,  consumer  education 
programs  and  miscellaneous  services 
which  cannot  be  adequately  categorized 
because  they  are  designed  in  response  to 
local  needs  by  the  local  CAP  agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  overwhelming  evi- 
dence presented  to  the  committee  indi- 
cated that  these  services  were  reaching 
and  helping  the  poor.  The  community 
action  agencies  in  the  13th  District  reach 
additional  thousands  of  poor  people  and 
families  through  these  various  indige- 
nous programs  and  services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  programs  of  the 
OEO  have  had  a  tremendous  impact  on 
the  13th  Congressional  District.  I  have 
received  over  the  last  few  days,  hundreds 
of  letters  and  postcards  from  poor  peo- 
ple, from  middle  class  people,  and  even 
from  the  well-to-do  asking  that  I  vote 
to  continue  the  war  on  poverty.  These 
are  the  people  who  know  that  the  war  on 
poverty  programs  are  succeeding;  these 
are  the  people  who  can  see  first  hand  the 
good  these  programs  are  doing. 

Last  summer  and  the  summer  before, 
this  Nation  saw  many  of  its  cities  turned 
into  battlegrounds  of  hate  and  fear,  of 
lawlessness  and  frustration.  The  13th 
District  has  seen  the  beginnings  of  riot, 
but  has  escaped  because  of  the  under- 
standing and  responsibility  of  the  people 
who  live  in  the  district,  and  the  public 
officials  and  police  who  serve  on  the  local 
level.  The  people  of  the  13th  District 
know  what  the  ugly  word  "riot"  means, 
because  we  are  separated  from  the  city 
of  Newark  by  only  a  short  expanse  of 
marsh. 

Mr.  Chairman,  voices  were  quickly 
raised  during  the  summer  saying  that  we 
cannot  tolerate  violence  and  we  should 
not  reward  those  who  would  flout  the 
law.  And  we  cannot  tolerate  lawless  vio- 
lence, but  neither  can  we  tolerate  the 
conditions  that  lead  to  violence  In  our 
streets.  We  cannot  afford  to  tolerate  the 
spark  of  discontent  that  lies  now  under 
the  fabric  of  the  society  in  the  slums  of 
America.  It  is  a  spark  fanned  by  the  slum 
landlord  and  the  oppressive  credit  ac- 
count. It  is  the  discontent  brought  by  the 
increasing  realization  that  there  are  two 
standards  of  justice,  health  and  con- 
venience in  America — one  standard  for 
the  poor  and  one  for  the  rest  of  America. 
The  underlying  discontent  is  just,  and  It 
brings  with  it  a  moral  responsibility, 
wrought  by  political  realism  and  eco- 
nomic necessity,  to  provide  a  lone  stand- 
ard for  American  society.  It  will  only  be 
through  programs  and  intelligent  pol- 
icies, like  the  war  on  poverty,  that  we 
can  have  in  America  an  equality  of  op- 
portunity for  all  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  recommendations 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
will  tighten  and  streamline  the  OEO  and 
its  programs.  The  changes  we  are  con- 
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sidering  achieve  this  not  by  dismantling 
OEO,  as  many  advocate,  not  by  changing 
the  original  purpose  of  OEO,  but  by  rec- 
ognizing that  no  program  is  perfect,  yet 
realizing  that  the  basic  philosophy  and 
basic  precepts  are  valid  and  valuable. 
The  worst  thing  we  could  do  today  is  to 
destroy  the  war  on  poverty  by  failing  to 
see  its  successes  and  trying  to  drastically 
change  the  programs  to  eradicate  a  few 
shortcomings  that  affect  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  overall  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  is  one 
of  the  35  communities  in  which  Com- 
munity Action  efforts  will  go  broke  this 
month  unless  we  meet  our  clear  respon- 
sibility with  regard  to  this  legislation 
and  a  corresponding  appropriation.  As 
the  Washington  Post,  in  its  lead  edito- 
rial, pointed  out  this  morning,  the  Cando 
program  in  Jersey  City  is  "completely 
out  of  money,  with  workers  on  a  volun- 
teer basis,  and  forced  to  borrow  or  beg 
to  continue  aid  to  some  10.000  families." 
So  crucial  to  our  city  Is  the  Cando  pro- 
gram that  the  Jersey  City  Council, 
which,  of  course,  already  bears  a  maxi- 
mum financial  burden,  has  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  temporarily  supporting 
Cando  until  Federal  action  can  be  as- 
sured. But  this  extra  burden  simply  can- 
not be  borne  by  the  city  for  more  than  a 
short  time,  and  we  must  act  without  fur- 
ther delay  if  disaster  is  to  be  avoided  in 
Jersey  City  and  many  other  communities 
across  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  we  accept 
the  bill  as  repwrted  by  the  committee. 
By  our  acceptance  we  will  reaffirm  our 
concern  for  our  fellow  men  and  we  will 
assure  to  this  Nation  its  continued 
health  and  prosperity.  The  editorial 
follows : 

[From  the  Waahington   (D.C.)    Poet,  Nov.  8. 

1967) 

The  War  Against  the  Poverty  War 

Only  because  there  are  so  many  more  rich 
people  than  poor  people  In  this  country,  and 
because  the  poor  are  clustered  In  small 
poclceta  of  abject  poverty.  Is  It  possible  for 
so  many  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  mount  so  cruel  and  reckless  an 
attack  on  the  war  against  poverty.  If  their 
assault  prevails  In  the  voting  that  begins 
today,  they  may  find  some  comfort  In  the 
damage  this  will  do  to  President  Johnson's 
Great  Society.  But  It  will  be  a  cold  kind  oi 
comfort.  For.  in  the  words  of  OEO  Director 
Sargent  Shrtver.  they  will  be  engaging  in 
both  a  "deduction  .  .  .  and  a  fraud." 

It  will  be  a  cruel  delusion  for  the  poverty- 
stricken  who  had  come  to  believe  that  help 
In  Increasing  quantities  was  on  the  way.  And 
It  will  be  a  highly  dangerous  fraud.  For  there 
Is  at  home,  as  Adlal  Stevenson  once  said  of 
the  less  developed  world,  a  "revolution  ol 
rising  expectations"  which  will  almost  cer- 
tainly be  translated  into  wider  violence  and 
greater  disorder  If  reasonable  expectations 
are  denied. 

The  Administration  Is  seeking  »2  billion 
In  poverty  funds,  an  Increase  from  the  $1.6 
billion  It  received  last  year  for  such  projects 
as  the  Job  Corps,  Community  Action  Pro- 
grams, and  Head  Start.  The  Senate  has  ap- 
proved this,  and  a  bit  more.  But  a  motley 
coaUtlon  of  Republicans  and  Southern  Dem- 
ocrats In  the  House  Is  trying  to  slash  this 
year's  appropriation  down  to  $1.2  billion,  a 
figure  that  OEO  believes  would  cripple  Its 
activities — cripple  them  In  real  terms  and  in 
terma  of  the  psychological  Impact  such  a  cut 
would  have  on  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
the  poor. 

There  was,  at  an  earlier  stage,  some 
rational  quality  about  the  House  attack  on 


OEO,  some  sense  that  the  program  wasn't 
working  well  and  ought  to  be  overhauled  or 
even  scrapped,  with  its  projects  turned  over 
to  regular  Government  aigencles. 

A  logical  case  can  be  made  for  conducting 
the  poverty  war  differently;  the  art  Is  not  all 
that  far  advanced.  But  only  three,  of  some 
700  witnesses  who  have  appeared  before  Sen- 
ate and  House  hearings,  were  prepared  to 
advocate  dismantling  of  OEO.  The  vast  ma- 
jority recommended  more  funds,  not  less. 
None  suggested  the  sort  of  senseless  hacking 
which  now  threatens  the  poverty  bill.  Only 
the  worst  sort  of  partisan  politics,  on  the 
part  of  many  Republicans,  and  sheer  Indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  many  Southern  Demo- 
crats can  explain  the  kind  of  irrationality 
which  led  the  House  to  exempt  OEO  from 
Federal  pay  increases  and  which  has  left 
much  of  the  poverty  war  without  funds  since 
Oct.  23  for  failure  to  pass  normally  routine 
appropriations  to  maintain  present  programs 
until  the  larger  appropriation  question  is 
resolved. 

By  Nov.  23,  some  35  Community  Action 
Programs  will  be  in  much  the  same  shape  as 
the  project  In  Jersey  City  is  in  right  now— 
complecely  out  of  money,  with  workers  on  a 
volunteer  bsisis.  and  forced  to  borrow  or  beg 
to  continue  aid  to  some  10.000  families. 

A  belated  move  was  madp  yesterday  To  ap- 
propriate money  for  the  OEO  payroll  through 
Nov.  9,  by  tacking  this  on  as  a  rider  to  the 
District  Appropriation  bill.  But  this  Is  only  a 
brief  stop-gap.  The  point,  very  simply.  Is 
whether  there  is  to  be  an  effective  poverty 
program,  or  not.  A  cut  to  the  $1.2  billion 
level  would  not  be  effective.  In  the  District, 
for  Instance,  It  would  mean  $20  million  In 
poverty  funds,  compared  with  the  $35.8  mil- 
lion which  would  be  provided  under  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  this  fiscal  year,  and  almost 
$30  million  last  year.  This  is  not  Just  robbing 
the  poor  of  help.  It  Is  robbing  them  of  hope. 
Those  who  conspire  to  do  so  may  find  politi- 
cal comfort  But  they  wlU  deserve  the  coun- 
try's condemnation   and  contempt. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  a  few  days 
the  House  will  act  on  the  antipoverty 
bill.  I  rise  to  affirm  my  support  for  this 
bill,  to  urge  the  Members  to  support  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  and  to  discuss  my 
strong  belief  that  the  war  on  poverty 
has  been  effective  and  must  be  continued. 

The  original  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
represented  a  daring  and  historically 
unprecedented  attack  on  poverty.  In  that 
act.  Congress  acknowledged  that  the  ex- 
istence of  widespread  poverty  in  our 
rich  land  was  wrong.  The  existence  of 
this  poverty  was  morally  wrong,  because 
this  Nation  had  promised  to  the  world 
that  all  American-s  have  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  better  their  lives.  It  was 
economically  wrong,  because  32  milUon 
poor  Americans  stunt  our  national  eco- 
nomic growth  and  cause  us  to  spend  our 
resources  to  alleviate  the  effects  of  pov- 
erty. It  was  socially  and  politically 
wrong,  because  the  existence  of  such 
widespread  poverty  taints  the  quality  of 
all  our  lives  and  mocks  our  claims  to 
greatness. 

In  1964  the  Congress  faced  up  to  these 
hard  facts.  It  determined  to  wage  a  war 
not  merely  to  palliate  the  effects  of  pov- 
erty, but  to  eradicate  poverty  Itself. 

No  informed  person  thought  this  would 
be  a  quick  or  easy  task.  The  size  of  the 
problem  was  staggering:  An  estimated 
32  million  Americans  were  desperately 
poor.  The  scope  of  the  problem  defied 
neat  solutions,  for  poverty  means  man>' 
things  besides  not  having  money.  Poor 
Americans  live  in  Inferior  housing;  they 


do  not  have  the  education  or  skills  to  get 
good  jobs;  their  health  care  la  inade- 
quate; they  do  not  get  equal  justice; 
their  children  get  inferior  educations; 
their  neighborhoods  are  disintegrating. 
There  are  poor  youngsters,  poor  adoles- 
cents, poor  adults,  poor  older  citizens. 
There  is  urban  poverty  and  rural 
poverty.  There  are  poor  white  Ameri- 
cans, poor  Negro  Americans,  poor  Puerto 
Rlcan  Americans,  poor  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans. The  only  common  denominator 
among  Impoverished  Americans  is  that 
they  all  face  the  future  with  Uttle  hope 
and  little  faith.  The  Congress  realized 
that  if  the  war  against  poverty  was  to 
be  effective,  it  would  have  to  attack  the 
causes  of  all  these  different  manifesta- 
tions of  poverty,  and  offer  hope  to  all  of 
the  different  Impoverished  groups.  The 
original  economic  opportunity  act  wisely 
and  bravely  did  just  this. 

In  this  legislation  the  Congress  com- 
missioned the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity to  attack  poverty  in  all  forms  and 
on  all  fronts.  The  OEO  has  done  just 
this,  and  has  done  It  well. 

Project  Headstart  was  devised  to  pro- 
vide poor  children  at  an  early  age  with 
supplemental  education,  so  that  these 
children  would  have  a  fighting  chance 
to  break  the  \1clous  poverty  cycle  which 
would  otherwise  surely  claim  them.  This 
past  summer  some  500,000  poor  children 
got  a  headstart  through  OEO  summer 
programs;  over  200,000  children  will 
have  a  full  year's  headstart  during  fiscal 
1968.  This  program  has  been  universally 
acclaimed,  even  by  persons  critical  of 
other  OEO  activities,  because  It  Is  Impos- 
sible to  consign  4-year-olds  to  a  wasted 
life  and  sleep  easily  at  night.  But  let  us 
not  forget  that  an  estimated  2.5  million 
poor  children  in  this  country  would 
benefit  from  Project  Headstart,  but  do 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  participate 
In  It. 

Project  Upward  Bound  seeks  to  help 
the  deprived  secondarj'  school  students 
in  our  cities.  It  seeks  to  salvage  promis- 
ing young  people  before  it  is  too  late.  An 
estimated  25,000  young  people  have  been 
touched  by  this  program,  but  there  are 
an  estimated  760.000  poor  youth  who 
need  this  special  attention.  The  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  has  as  its  target 
disadvantaged  12-  to  20-year-olds.  It 
offers  special  counseling,  supplementary 
and  remedial  education,  and  full-  or 
part-time  work  experience.  In  its  2  years 
of  operation  over  900.000  young  people 
have  participated  in  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  activities.  One  mark  of  the  success 
of  this  human  reclamation  project  was 
the  presence  of  these  young  people  "cool- 
ing off"  our  troubled  cities  this  past  sum- 
mer. But  an  estimated  2.7  million  young 
poor  could  be  helped  by  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  go  on  and  on 
documenting  the  record  of  these  early 
antipoverty  successes  Sixty-nine  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  twelve  enroUees 
In  the  Job  Corps  learning  marketable 
skills:  675.000  people  receiving  medical 
attention  from  antipoverty  health  cen- 
ters In  fiscal  1967:  300.000  poor  clients 
learning  from  legal  services  lawT^rs  that 
the  law  Is  not  always  their  enemy.  But 
these  statistics  soon  begin  to  numb  the 
mind,  and  they  obscure  the  very  Impor- 
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tant  fact  that  helping  the  poor  to  help 
themselves  is  not  a  numbers  game. 
Whether  300,000  or  200,000  poor  citizens 
were  able  to  protect  their  legal  rights 
through  access  to  a  legal  services  lawyer 
is  not  important;  what  is  important  is 
that  until  1964  justice  to  many  poor  peo- 
ple was  something  only  wealthy  Ameri- 
cans enjoyed.  Likewise,  whether  there 
are  2.7  or  2  .5  or  1.5  million  poor  young 
people  who  could  benefit  from  a  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  project  is  not  im- 
portant: what  we  must  remember  is  that 
even  with  the  antipoverty  program's 
auspicious  beginning,  there  is  much  still 
to  do.  Each  digit  in  these  statistics  repre- 
sents a  human  being  who,  through  no 
personal  fault,  has  been  forced  to  live 
desperately  in  a  world  he  never  made.  We 
in  this  Congress  must  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  continuing  the  programs 
which  now  offer  hope  to  these  fellow 
citizens. 

If  the  32  million  Americans  who  are 
poor  cannot  be  provided  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  better  their  lives,  then  the  other 
165  million  of  us  are  sitting  on  a  social 
powder  keg  with  a  short  fuse.  We  may 
stave  off  an  explosion  by  underwriting 
the  social  and  economic  costs  of  pov- 
erty— swollen  welfare  rolls,  rising  crime 
rates,  close  to  20  percent  of  our  fellow 
citizens  living  unproductive  lives  and 
contributing  nothing  to  our  national 
strength.  If  we  choose  to  live  with  this 
uneasy  and  wEisteful  condition,  and  If 
we  succeed  in  preventing  a  massive  so- 
cial explosion,  then  we  need  only  worry 
about  our  national  conscience.  But  turn- 
ing our  backs  on  the  desperate  needs  of 
so  many  Americans  may  lead  to  explo- 
sion. For  let  us  be  very  clear  about  our 
present  domestic  situation.  President 
Kennedy,  in  his  first  state  of  the  Union 
message,  put  the  Issue  bluntly: 

We  shall  have  to  test  anew  whether  a  na- 
tion organized  and  governed  such  as  ours  can 
endure. 

There  are  now  strident,  often  hateful. 
voices  proclaiming  that  the  American 
system,  so  carefully  created  and  nurtured 
by  our  ancestors,  cannot  solve  the  urgent 
problems  which  confront  many  Ameri- 
cans today. 

Traditional  democratic  tools  have 
failed,  these  voices  say.  and.  if  change  is 
to  come,  it  must  come  violently.  It  is  too 
easy  and  too  dangerous  to  shrug  off  such 
voices  as  coming  from  mlsgiilded  sources. 
Their  message  Is  falling  on  ears  made 
receptive  by  lives  of  frustration,  on  ears 
which  have  heard  America's  promises. 
The  purveyors  of  this  message  of  vio- 
lence often  find  ready  audiences  whose 
lives  bear  tragic  witness  to  the  uncon- 
scious betrayal  of  these  sacred  promises. 
And  so.  America  must  test  anew  whether 
its  Government  can  meet  these  new 
challenges  and  retain  its  commitment  to 
freedom.  The  antipoverty  program  is  one 
of  the  most  hopeful  answers  to  this  new 
challenge.  Its  message  is  both  traditional 
and  revolutionary.  It  is  traditional  be- 
cause the  antipoverty  program  provides 
an  alternative  to  violence  as  It  offers 
hope  for  the  future.  It  Is  an  attempt  to 
redeem  America's  promises  by  helping 
the  poor  to  help  themselves.  It  Is  not  a 
"handout,"  but  rather  a  device  to  give 
the  tools  to  the  poor  to  better  their  own 
lives. 

I  am  sure  the  Members  are  aware  that 


during  this  simimer's  disorders  in  our 
cities  the  antipoverty  workers  often  were 
instnmaental  in  helping  to  restore  law 
and  order.  In  many  cities  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corpsmen  put  on  white  hats  and 
walked  the  streets  all  night  cooling  hot- 
heads. In  Newark,  the  legal  services  law- 
yers played  a  key  role  as  honest  brokers 
between  an  angry  citizenry  and  local  offi- 
cials. Such  acts  were  totally  unexpected 
but  In  retrospect  were  quite  predictable. 
Those  who  have  become  Involved  in  the 
antipoverty  program  recognize  that  the 
program  offers  a  peaceful  channel  for 
high  emotions,  and  those  in  the  ghettos 
recognize  that  these  neighbors  can  be 
trusted  because  they  know  the  terrible 
conditions  and  frustrations  which  lead 
to  violence. 

The  antipoverty  program  is  also  tra- 
ditional because  its  essence  Is  the  involve- 
ment of  local  groups  to  solve  local  prob- 
lems. Local  industry,  local  church  groups, 
local  government  authorities,  local  bar 
associations,  local  medical  associations — 
aU  have  Joined  with  the  local  people  to 
fashion  antipoverty  programs  to  meet 
the  local  problems.  This  strategy  of  local 
involvement,  stimulated  by  the  OEO,  has 
Insured  that  antipoverty  projects  will  be 
truly  responsive  to  local  needs. 

And  yet  the  antipoverty  program  has 
also  been  revolutionarj-.  As  remarked 
earlier,  the  entire  philosophy  of  the  pro- 
gram Is  without  historical  precedent.  No 
other  society  has  ever  committed  Itself 
to  eradicate  poverty  Itself.  But  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  commitment  has  been  as 
revolutionary  as  its  philosophy.  The  OEO 
is,  to  my  knowledge,  the  first  national 
agency  whose  sole  clientele  is  the  poor. 
The  existence  of  an  independent  agency 
to  speak  for  the  poor  has  been  invaluable. 
Onlj'  such  an  independent  agency  could 
Insure  that  the  war  on  poverty  is  di- 
rected energetically  and  creatively.  Only 
such  an  independent  agency  could  serve 
as  America's  undiluted  conscience,  to  re- 
mind us  constantly  of  the  terrible  needs 
of  so  many  of  our  citizens.  The  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  made  clear  that  any  move  to  break 
up  the  OEO  and  transfer  its  functions  to 
other  Government  agencies  had  virtually 
no  support  among  the  many  groups  and 
organizations  which  are  most  concerned 
with  our  countrj's  welfare.  This  consen- 
sus results  from  a  realization  that  the 
OEO  has  done  an  effective  Job.  and  that 
the  poor  need  an  independent  voice  in 
the  highest  councils  of  our  Government. 
I  hope  the  House  will  again  recognize  the 
value  of  this  independent  advocacy,  and 
will  reject  any  move  to  break  up  the  OEO. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  fervent  prayer 
that  this  House  will  not  turn  its  back  on 
the  poor.  The  antipoverty  bill  which  we 
will  consider  is  not  perfect,  nor  in  my 
judgment  is  it  adequate  to  meet  the  des- 
perate needs  of  the  poor.  But  It  Is  basi- 
cally a  good  bill  because  it  reaffirms  our 
national  commitment  to  help  the  poor 
to  help  themselves.  The  OEO  has  in  its 
brief  existence  effectively  implemented 
its  commission  from  Congress  and  has 
made  measurable  progress  in  solving  the 
staggering  problems  of  poverty.  Millions 
of  trapped  Americans  have  felt  its  pres- 
ence and  have  been  helped  out  of  their 
tragic  plight  Many  millions  more  remain 
to  be  helped.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  if 
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partisan  or  parochial  interests  impaired 
the  work  of  the  OEO  or  stopped  the  war 
on  poverty.  The  war  on  poverty  offers  the 
poor  opportunity,  to  be  sure.  But  it  also 
offers  the  Nation  the  opportunity  to  re- 
deem its  pledge,  made  in  1776,  that  all 
men  are  created  equal,  and  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  the  unalienable  rights 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. I  urge  this  House  to  remember  this 
pledge,  and  to  enact  the  committee-re- 
ported antipoverty  bill. 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is 
most  extraordinary  that  at  a  time  when 
we  still  have  huge  pockets  of  poverty  in 
our  country  certain  forces  are  de- 
termined to  kill  or  effectively  dismember 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  This 
Is  the  agency  that  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  conducting  the  war  on  poverty 
and  to  help  the  unfortunate  among  us, 
our  own  fellow  Americans,  who  live  In 
poverty  and  deprivation. 

It  is  now  the  fifth  month  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  fiscal  year  on  July  1 
and  as  yet  the  operating  funds  for  this 
agency  have  not  been  provided.  On 
October  23  the  continuing  resolution 
which  provided  temporary  funds  for 
OEO  was  allowed  to  expire  and  since 
then  the  agency  has  technically  been  de- 
prived of  funds  to  operate  Its  various 
programs,  pay  the  salaries  of  Its  employ- 
ees, or  meet  its  other  commitments. 

By  withholding  the  necessary  funds 
and  attempting  to  dismantle  the  agency, 
those  who  are  pursuing  such  a  course  of 
action  are  striking  directly  at  the  poor 
and  the  disadvantaged.  It  Is  a  stab  at 
the  heart  of  our  effort  to  combat  poverty 
and  to  give  the  poor  an  opportunity  to 
lift  themselves  out  of  the  rut  of  im- 
poverishment to  which  they  seemed  to  be 
doomed. 

While  the  antipoverty  organization 
may  have  certain  shortcomings,  these 
can  be  corrected  where  there  Is  serious 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor.  The 
American  public  by  this  time  Is  well 
aware  of  the  extent  of  poverty  In  many 
parts  of  the  land  and  Is  eager  to  help 
In  alleviating  this  situation.  The  povertv 
program  has  wide  support  In  the  country 
among  all  elements  of  the  population  and 
It  should  be  continued  with  modifications 
where  necessary.  To  cut  It  completely  or 
to  drastically  decrease  the  funds  required 
for  this  purpose  Is,  to  my  mind,  both 
shortsighted  and  detrimental  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  efforts 
to  kill  or  eliminate  this  program.  The 
Congress  has  a  responsibility  and  a  com- 
mitment to  the  poor,  and  these  must  be 
fulfilled.  Already  vast  damage  has  been 
done  by  delaying  action  and  withholding 
the  needed  funds  for  the  various  anti- 
poverty  programs,  so  that  In  many  com- 
munities throughout  the  country  today 
some  of  these  programs  are  at  a  stand- 
still and  others  are  on  the  verge  of  being 
shut  down  completely. 

In  my  own  district  of  eastern  Con- 
necticut we  had  several  very  fine  projects 
going,  among  them  such  programs  as 
Headstart,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
community  action,  legal  aid  for  the  poor, 
foster  grandparents,  adult  basic  educa- 
tion, training  for  unemployed,  and  others 
which  have  become  very  popular  and 
quite  successful  In  numerous  instances. 
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Today  the  value  of  these  programs  are 
widely  recognized  by  many  civic  groups, 
businessmen,  educators,  labor  unions, 
church  groups,  and  countless  nimibers 
of  individuals. 

Mr,  Chairman,  let  me  cite  specifically 
one  example  of  the  suffering  caused  In 
my  district  by  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
provide  funds  for  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram. The  Seaside  Regional  Center  at 
Waterford,  Conn.,  provides  residential 
and  day-care  services  for  the  mentally 
retarded  Iii  New  London  and  Middlesex 
Counties,  regardless  of  age  and  severity 
of  retardation.  Among  those  benefiting 
from  these  services  are  some  200  retarded 
children.  Through  the  Thames  Valley 
Council  for  Community  Action,  which 
handles  OEO  funds  for  the  area,  a  foster 
grandparents  program  was  started  at 
the  center  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
and  this  program  proved  most  success- 
ful. 

Last  week  the  large  number  of  elderly 
people  who  have  been  participating  in 
this  program  by  providing  loving  care 
for  these  200  children  were  informed 
that  the  funds  have  been  exhausted  and 
the  program  would  cease  on  November  1 . 
There  are  about  115  elderly  people  who 
work  with  these  children  and  provide 
them  with  Individual  care  5  days  a  week. 
4  hours  per  day,  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per 
hour.  In  most  instances  this  is  their  only 
source  of  income  for  these  elderly  widows 
and  grandmothers,  outside  of  social 
security. 

The  cost  of  this  program  is  about 
S5.000  a  week  or  approximately  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  annually.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  most  worthwhile  program  for 
all  concerned,  the  children,  the  foster 
grandparents,  the  Institution,  and  the 
community  as  a  whole.  Fortunately,  some 
private  sources  and  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut have  maae  available  some  funds 
which  will  enable  the  program  to  con- 
tinue for  several  weeks  In  the  hope  that 
by  that  time  Congress  will  have  pro- 
vided the  funds. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  this 
is  a  deplorable  situation  and  that  it 
should  never  have  reached  these  propor- 
tions. We  have  an  obligation  to  the  poor 
and  we  should  refrain  at  all  times  from 
exploiting  their  misery  for  political  pur- 
poses. During  the  riots  in  our  cities  last 
summer  many  of  us  pledged  to  exert  our 
best  efforts  to  alleviate  the  conditions 
that  breed  frustration,  despair  and  vio- 
lence. By  curtailing  or  eliminating  the 
OEO  and  all  Its  antipoverty  programs 
we  are  not  alleviating  these  conditions, 
but  are  only  encouraging  them  to  a 
greater  extent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  last  few  days  I 
have  received  a  large  number  of  letters 
and  telegrams  from  people  in  my  district 
regarding  the  OEO  program  in  general 
and  the  foster  grandparents  project  in 
particular.  From  these  I  have  selected 
only  a  few  which  represent  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  views  expressed.  I  am  pleased 
to  Insert  these  at  this  point: 

Thames     Valubt     Cottncil     foe 
CoMMtmrrr  Action,  Inc., 

Norwich.  Conn.,  November  3,  1967. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  L.  Si.  Once, 
Horise  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dbab  Bnx:  Aa  a  consequence  of  the  pres- 
ent   Congressional    Impasse     regarding    the 


anti-poverty  program,  Thames  Valley  Coun- 
cil will  be  forced  to  shut  down  Its  Poster 
Grandparents  Program  on  or  around  Novem- 
ber 17.  As  a  consequence.  115  elderly  per- 
sons with  Incomes  below  $1,500  per  year  will 
lose  a  valuable  employment  opportunity. 
More  Importantly,  the  established  relation- 
ship of  a  year's  duration  between  Foster 
Grandparents  and  retarded  children  will  be 
severed. 

Our  Council  will  attempt  to  secure  all  local 
funding  and  state  funding  for  this  program 
we  can  In  order  to  continue  It.  In  addition, 
our  Council  will  ask  the  Foster  Grandpar- 
ents themselves  to  remain  on  the  Job  on  a 
volunteer  basis  with  the  hope  of  being  re- 
paid at  a  later  date  when  and  if  the  anti- 
poverty  bill  Is  passed.  Our  Council  Is  well 
aware  "of  the  support  you  have  given  to  the 
antipoverty  program;  nevertheless,  we  be- 
seech you  and  your  office  to  take  whatever 
steps  are  within  your  power  to  secure  the 
passage  of  this  Biil  and  the  continuation  of 
the  Foster  Grandparents  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RICHABD   O.   BbOOKS. 


Norwich.  Conn., 
November  4.  1967. 
Hon.  William  L.  St.  Once. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Sir:  As  a  foster  grandparent  I  feel  It  my 
duty  to  write  to  you  In  hopes  that  the  Foster 
Grandparent  Plan  will  live  on. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  this  pilot  program 
has  a  twofold  purpose.  This  program  is  not 
only  beneflclal  to  a  retarded  child,  but  it 
makes  me  feel  like  a  more  useful  and  inde- 
pendent citizen.  Where  or  how  else  could 
women  my  age  find  a  ful.'illlng  Job  such  as 
this? 

Please  do  not  let  a  program  such  as  this 
which  Is  so  beneflclal  to  so  many  die.  Any- 
thing that  you  can  do  In  your  capacity  as 
U.S.  Representative  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  many. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Terrington. 

Waterford,  Conn.. 

November  3,  1967. 
Hon.  William  L.  St.  Onge. 
Wa.ihington,  B.C.: 

The  parents  of  retarded  children  in  south- 
eastern Connecticut  are  exceedingly  dis- 
tressed at  the  loss  of  the  tender  loving 
care  provided  by  foster  grandparent,";  to  their 
children  at  the  Seaside  Regional  Center  In 
Waterford.  Conn.,  because  of  I.'ick  of  fund- 
ing to  the  O.Tice  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
We  were  notified  that  this  very  worthwhile 
program  is  to  be  terminated  immediately  and 
we  seek  your  help.  Please  take  whatever  ac- 
tions indicated  to  move  the  appropriations 
bill  affecting  this  program  to  speedy  and  suc- 
cessful passage. 

Seaside   Association   of   Parents   and 
Friends. 

New  London,  Conn.. 

November  4, 1967. 
Hon.  William  L.  St.  Onge, 
tongworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Sir:  I  am  writing  to  urge  you  to  exert  every 
possible  effort  at  your  command  toward  re- 
storing the  fund  for  the  Poster  Grand-parent 
Program  of  the  Thames  Valley  Council  for 
Community  Action.  Inc..  Norwich.  Connecti- 
cut, of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
It's  cancellation  will  not  only  prevent  the 
self-stistalnlng  supplements  to  the  Inade- 
quate monthly  Social  Security  payments, 
but  will  result  In  Irreparable  setbacks  to 
the  very  excellent  progressive  aid  to  the 
mentally  retarded  persons  under  the  super- 
vision and  care  of  the  now  famous  Seaside 
Regional  Center  for  the  Mentally  Retarded 
at  Waterford,  Connecticut. 

As  an  active  citizen  of  seventy-two  years 
of  age,  I  know  of  no  more  valuable  humanl- 


tarian    service    than   that    administered   by 
this  program. 

Your  prompt  and  sympathetic  considera- 
tion will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  all  con- 
cerned. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Mrs.  Lempi  Rimpila. 

Norwich.  Conn.. 

November  6, 1967. 
Hon.  William  L.  St.  Onge. 

Dear  Sib  :  This  Is  tragic  news  and  we  grand- 
mothers are  very  upset.  We  shall  miss  the 
children  very  much  and  I  am  sure  they  will 
miss  us.  Also  the  loss  of  this  financial  help 
will  leave  us  stranded. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  loss  will  be  to  the  re- 
tarded children,  whom  we  have  learned  to 
love. 

I  know  you  will  use  yotir  Influence  In  our 
behalf.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Maude  Goodbodt. 

Foster  Grandmother. 

New  London.  Conn.. 

November  3, 1967. 
Mr.  William  L.  St.  Onge. 
Washington,  B  C. 

Dear  Sib:  The  news  that  our  Foster  Grand- 
parents' program  is  threatened  has  come  as 
a  great  shock. 

We  are  gravely  concerned  becaiwe  of  the 
sudden  shift  from  an  opportunity  to  earn 
what  we  receive  without  asking  for  charity 
relief,  and  above  all.  are  concerned  for  the 
children  under  our  care 

We  have  witnessed  the  amazing  results 
of  our  presence  among  them,  and  glory  In  our 
achievements. 

We  need  not  be  modest  about  declaring 
that  there  Is  no  question  of  our  beneflclal 
influence. 

The  limited  time  In  which  we  may  contact 
you  does  not  permit  a  lengthy  description  of 
"near  miracle"  accomplishments. 

Suffice  to  say  the  program  has  been  highly 
effective  and  it  is  our  sincere  wish  that  It 
be  continued  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

It  has  been  an  experience  which  has 
enriched  our  lives  and  without  which  we 
would  indeed  have  been  impoverished. 

Your  plea  on  otir  behalf  will  be  deeply 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Anne  M.  Smtth. 


Norwich.  Conn.. 
November  4,  1967. 
Hon.  Mr.  William  L.  St.  Onge. 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  this  letter  to  you 
In  the  Interest  of  the  Antl-Poverty  Program, 
especially  the  Poster  Grandparent  Program. 
We  foster  grandparents  have  been  with  these 
children  for  over  a  year  now  and  seen  them 
grow  much  more  normal  and  educable.  When 
we  took  over  some  of  these  chUdren  couldn't 
walk  or  talk  and  didn't  communicate  with 
other  people  too  well.  We  have  grown  to  love 
these  little  children  dearly  and  have  seen 
them  become  very  respwnslve  to  others,  as 
well  as  starting  to  walk  and  talk. 

It  is  love  within  my  heart  and  tears  in 
my  eyes  that  I  beg  you  to  do  aJl  In  your  power 
to' prevent  this  Poster  Grandparent  program 
from  being  abolished. 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  Interest  In 
our  problems,  and  hoping  for  success  to  con- 
tinuing the  Program. 

Very  sincerely  yotirs. 

Mart  O.  Pctrdon, 
Foster  Orandparent. 


Norwich,  Conn., 
November  3,  1967. 
Dear  Mb.  St.  Onge  :  This  Is  to  reference  to 
the   funding   of   the   Anti-Poverty   Program 
presently  betog  held  up  In  Congress. 

As  a  foster  grandparent  I  am  particularly 
concerned   with   this   part   of   the  program. 
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From  experience  with  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren I  have  witnessed  a  remarkable  Improve- 
ment m  their  well  being,  I  feel  It  necessary 
to  continue  our  efforts  In  helping  these  chil- 
dren learn  to  live  a  more  useful  and  produc- 
tive life. 

Kindly  do  whatever  possible  to  keep  the 
program  active. 
Thanlc  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Respectfully  yovirs. 

Mrs.  Nklisa  Landst. 
Foster  Grandparent. 

NOEWICH,  CONN.. 

November  3,  1967. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  St.  Onge. 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Repbesentative  St.  Once;  Isn't  there 
anything  you  can  do  to  assist  In  the  Poster 
Grandparents-Retarded  Children  Program  at 
the  Seaside  Regional  Center  In  Waterford, 
Connecticut? 

This  program  is  on  the  verge  of  being  ter- 
minated and  it  is  one  of  the  most  worthy 
programs  ever  undertaken  In  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  Not  only  does  it  provide  inspi- 
ration to  the  Poster  Grandparents,  filling  up 
their  lonely  and  empty  days,  providing  an 
opportunity  for  them  to  earn  a  little  money, 
but  at  this  period  of  their  lives,  they  need  to 
be  needed,  and  what  greater  way  could  they 
serve  God  and  mankind  but  to  help  retarded 
children — children  who  desperately  need  all 
the  love,  help  and  understanding  that  hon- 
estly only  these  Poster  Grandparents  can 
give. 

The  great  majority  of  the  f>arent8  of  these 
children  tend  to  reject  them — won't  even 
admit  to  their  relationship,  and  some  never 
even  pay  them  a  visit. 

Human  lives  are  being  considered  here! 
Don't  let  these  retarded  children  be  deprived 
of  the  one  thing  that  has  brought  a  little 
happiness,  love  and,  yes,  hope,  into  their 
Uvea — their  Poster  Grandparents.  My  mother 
Is  a  Poster  Grandmother  (her  picture  Is  In 
the  October  31,  1967  Issue  of  Look  Magazine, 
page  103)  and  she  has  told  me  many  many 
times  how  the  children  that  she  has  worked 
with  respond,  how  she  has  got  them  to  say 
a  few  words  when  their  speech  is  one  of  their 
many  problems,  how  they  hug  her  and  call 
her  "mama",  how  they  look  for  her  each 
day.  I  shudder  to  think  what  their  lives  will 
be  if  suddenly  these  Poster  Grandparents 
are  taken  away.  Put  yourself  In  their  posi- 
tion— how  woilld  you  feel  if  something  very 
Important  to  you  was  snatched  away? 

If  you  have  not  already  read  the  article  In 
Look  Magazine.  I  urge  you  to  take  a  couple  of 
mlnutea  of  your  time  and  do  so.  And  most 
Important  to  do  all  you  can  to  help  restore 
thia  program  at  Seaside.  Help  them  with  all 
your  heart.  The  Poster  Grandparents  need 
your  help;  the  retarded  children  need  it 
more '.  Please  help  I ! 

Sincerely  yotirs. 

Mrs.  Edwin  R.  Erooel 

Watxrfoad,  Conk., 

November  3,  1967. 
Hon.  William  L.  St.  Onoe. 
Home  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Conoxxbsman  St.  Ongx:  You  have 
given  your  support  to  anti-poverty  legisla- 
tion In  the  past  aiKl  have  assisted  us.  locally. 
In  funding  problems  that  have  occurred  with 
OEO. 

I  ask  now  that  you  use  your  good  and 
considerable  Influence  on  your  colleagues  In 
Congress  to  save  the  present  legislation  for 
the  war  on  poverty,  which  you  know  has 
only  Just  begun. 

We  cannot  allow  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  disadvantaged  to  be  scuttled. 
America  must  face  up  to  Its  responsibilities 


and  continue  and  expand  programs  that  will 
assist  the  poor. 

I  know  you  can  help. 
Sincerely, 

Leslie  Secora. 

Mtstic,  Conn., 
November  6,  1967. 
Hon.  William  L.  St.  Onoe. 
Longworth  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  St.  Once:  News  reports  of  immi- 
nent House  action  on  the  poverty  bill  makes 
this  letter  overdue.  Because  of  your  fine  rec- 
ord In  support  of  OEO  programs  in  our  area 
and  your  hard  work  In  t>ehalf  of  the  Thames 
Valley  Council  for  Community  Action,  we  in 
the  Groten  League  feel  secure  in  Second 
Congressional  District  representation  of  our 
human  resources  program  g^oals.  We  are  dis- 
mayed by  the  fact  that  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  many  other 
areas  lack  confidence  In  anti-poverty  efforts. 

We  are  proud  of  the  initiative  and  inno- 
vative courage  of  our  regional  anti-poverty 
group  and.  In  spite  of  problems  during  the 
course  of  its  operation,  the  League  is  firm 
in  Its  conviction  that  TVCCA  demonstrates  a 
successful  thrust  In  attacking  the  economic 
and  social  Ills  which  confront  the  poor  In  our 
community. 

Mrs.  John  Wedicka  is  chairman  of  the 
Groton  League's  human  resources  committee. 
She  Is  also  secretary  of  Groton  Resources 
Organized,  the  local  arm  of  TVCCA.  She  and 
the  Leagtie  are  gratified  by  the  successful 
initiation  of  a  day  care  program  in  the  Port 
Hill  section  of  Town  and  point  to  this  ac- 
complishment as  a  concrete  example  of  the 
effectiveness  of  community  action  programs 
as  provided  for  under  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

The  League  feels  that  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  amendments  to 
"ntle  n  of  H.R.  8311  are  Ill-advised  and  would 
seriously  weaken  the  strength  of  community 
action  programs.  The  specific  changes  we  re- 
fer to  are  1)  the  prof>osal  to  place  commu- 
nity action  agencies  under  control  of  state 
or  local,  city  or  county  governments  and  2) 
the  proposal  to  double  the  local  contribu- 
tion rate  and  require  that  one-half  of  It  must 
be  in  cash. 

The  success  of  the  Thames  Valley  Coun- 
cil for  Community  Action  as  a  private  non- 
profit organization  speaks  for  our  concern 
on  the  first  change.  The  League  considers  it 
very  unwise  to  force  CAPs  at  this  time  to  be- 
come an  arm  of  government.  An  increase 
of  the  local  share  of  funds  to  20%  would 
create  a  strain  on  CAPs  which  some  pro- 
krams  might  not  be  able  to  survive.  The 
League  beUeves  community  action  nation- 
wide has  shown  significant  strMes.  We  hope 
for  a  climate  which  will  continue  to  nurture 
its  health  and  development.  We  believe  the 
Committee  amendments  are  harrasslng  tac- 
tics which  defeat  this  hope. 

We  know  you  share  our  anxiety  for  the 
Poeter  Grandparents  program  at  Seaside.  We 
know  also  that  unsettled  Congressional  opin- 
ion is  inextricably  entwined  with  the  problem 
of  securing  the  necessary  funds.  The  temper 
of  Congress  in  regard  to  evaluation  of  the 
poverty  bill  concerns  us  deeply.  Any  effort  on 
your  part  to  influence  your  Congressional 
colleagues  at  this  critical  time  will  be  most 
appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours. 

EnrrH  Fairgrievx. 
President.  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
Groton. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  Is  a  ghetto  saying  now  popular, 
which  asks : 

Are  you  going  to  talk  the  talk,  or  walk 
the  walk?  We  have  been  talking  the  talk 


so  long  on  the  poverty  program  that  im- 
portant  elements  of  it  are  slowly  dying. 

More  important,  the  sense  of  confi- 
dence is  disappearing,  among  antipoverty 
workers  and  the  citizens  they  work  with, 
that  this  country  is  concerned  about  in- 
equalities and  means  to  act.  Replacing 
it  Is  an  ugly  mood  in  Congress  and  In  the 
Nation  which  suggests  the  antipoverty 
program  is  the  cause  of  poverty  and  If 
we  abolish  the  agency  we  solve  the  prob- 
lem. Actually  this  vital  program  serves 
rather  to  remind  us  that  the  poor  do 
exist,  that  they  exist,  not  from  their  own 
design,  or  from  sloth  or  from  simple  in- 
activity, but  rather  from  basic  injustices 
for  which  we  in  Congress  share 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tliis  is  the  week  for  us 
to  walk  the  walk  with  the  poor  whom 
our  society  has  disabled.  This  is  the  time 
for  us  to  show  we  will  do  more  than  talk 
the  talk. 

I  support  this  bill  and  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  which,  under  its 
able  chairman,  has  worked  out,  in  a  dif- 
ficult climate,  a  solid  accomplishment.  I 
recognize  many  areas  of  compromise, 
some  of  which  are  doubtful  to  my 
judgment. 

The  appearance,  for  example,  of  taking 
power  from  the  poor  to  solve  their  own 
problems  by  limiting  their  representa- 
tion to  one-third  of  community  action 
boards  is  a  serious  vote  of  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence, even  if  the  Committee  did  not 
Intend  this  interpretation.  A  telegram 
from  my  district,  on  this  point,  said: 

There  would  be  strong  community  reac- 
tion to  the  proposed  change,  not  only  be- 
cause it  requires  radical  surgery  in  struc- 
tures the  community  built  with  great  effort, 
but  because  It  would  appear  that  Congress  U 
taking  power  away  from  the  poor  only  a  few 
short  years  after  it  granted  It.  It  can  lead 
only  to  cynicism,  mistrust  and  bitterness 
among  the  poor  who  would  see  their  Inde- 
pendence curtailed  Just  as  they  were  devel- 
oping new  strengths. 

Another  amendment,  approved  by  the 
committee,  to  require  a  doubling  of  the 
local  contribution  to  community  action 
programs,  Including  Headstart,  poses  a 
different  kind  of  problem.  What  do  we 
prove  by  squeezing  87  million  more  dol- 
lars out  of  local  sponsors  of  programs 
like  Headstart,  for  this  is  the  amount 
which  this  amendment  would  mean  na- 
tionally and  annually?  Are  we  concerned 
about  money  or  principle?  In  money, 
this  $87  million  is  what  21  hours  of  war 
costs.  If  principle,  what  do  we  prove  by 
demanding  a  sticky  dime  from  the  poor 
before  we  give  90  cents? 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  these  reserva- 
tions, I  support  this  bill  and  will  work  to 
strengthen  it  by  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  help  the  poor  get  more  for  their 
money  and  thus,  help  us  get  more  for 
our  OEO  dollar. 

This  amendment  will  encourage  the 
poor  consumer  to  organize  for  better  buy- 
ing, comparative  shopping.  Joint  sav- 
ings, and  other  self-help  programs.  It 
Is  based  on  my  conviction,  as  chairman 
of  the  consumer  inquiry  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  that  the 
poor  pay  more  for  everything. 
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The  serious  \irban  problems  facing  greater 
Cleveland     make     mandatory     OEO's     con- 


Tho  tpxt  of  this  amendment,  which  I     assembling  buying  power,  these  multl 
Xresent°It  the'approprlate  time,  is     pun^se  Institutions  will  be^ able  to  offer     ,-/-:-- i^Cce.  ^ruTTpmnti"  offTu 
printed  below: 

Amend  tiUe  11,  section  222(a),  by  adding 
thereto  a  new  i>aragraph  (10)  : 

"(10)  A  'comprehensive  consumer  action 
program'  to  develop  and  support  projects 
which  focus  on  the  needs  of  poor  people  as 
consumers  of  goods,  services  and  credit.  The 
program  shall  emphasize  the  broadening  of 
capabilities  of  existing  institutions  and  the 
creation  of  new  insUtutlons  to  redress  mar- 
ketplace Inequities  and  which  will  provide 
the  poor  consumer  with  means  for  proper 
economic  Judgments  and  consumer  self- 
sufBclency." 

Projects  under  this  program  shall — 

"(a)  provide  the  opportunity  for  the  poor 
consumer  to  articulate  his  needs,  assemble 
buying  Information,  and  compile  compara- 
tive shopping  data  through  the  creation  of  a 
variety  of  consumer  institutions  and  associa- 
tions designed  to  meet  these  needs; 

"(b)  stimulate  and  develop  the  capability 
for  capital  accumulation  among  residents  of 
low  income  areas,  as  well  as  attract  outside 
capital  from  the  private  and  Independent 
sector;  and  promote  the  use  of  such  capital 
m  self-help  enterprises  which  will  develop 
leadership  among  low  Income  residents  while 
meeting  their  needs  as  consumers; 

"(c)  Include  programs  of  technical  assist- 
ance, oonsimier  and  credit  counseling,  and 
walnlng  local  consumer  specialists  to  en- 
courage imaginative  use  of  collective  buying 
power  coupled  with  sound  business  practices, 
and  which  will  help  to  develop  the  skills  and 
expertise  needed  for  personal  and  group 
financial  success. 

"The  Director  shall  appoint  for  each  of 
the  OEO  Regional  Offices  a  Consumer  Action 
Specialist  whose  role  shall  be  to  coordinate 
other  OEO.  State,  and  Federal  programs 
within  the  Region  with  programs  and  proj- 
ects developed  under  sub-paragraph  (a),  (b), 
and  (c)  above,  and  to  provide  assistance  and 
support  to  consumer  action  activities  with- 
in the  region.  Funds  for  financial  assistance 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  allotted  ac- 
cording to  need  and  the  ability  of  appli- 
cants to  secure  the  maximum  involvement 
of  low  Income  residents  In  programs  which 
show  promise  of  economic  self-sufficiency. 
Funds  may  pay  the  full  costs  of  programs  of 
technical  assistance  and  training,  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (c) . 

"With  regard  to  other  projects  and  pro- 
grams under  this  paragraph,  the  require- 
ment of  non-Federal  contribution  in  Sec.  223 
(c)  shall  be  waived  wherever  there  Is  the  in- 
vestment or  binding  pledge  of  Investment  by 
prtvat«  and  Independent  sources  In  enter- 
prises created  or  expanded  as  part  of  funded 
projects  of  an  amount  equivalent  to  that 
which  would  otherwise  be  required  as  the 
non-Federal  contribution;  or  by  the  invest- 
ment or  pledge  of  Investment  of  such  an 
equivalent  amount  In  shares  of  a  credit  un- 
ion or  other  cooperative  enterprise  by  Its 
members." 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  Is  to  encourage  the  poor  to 
protect  themselves  and  their  limited  dol- 
lars by  group  self-help.  It  will  establish, 
as  a  national  emphasis  program,  a  sys- 
tem of  organizing  the  poor  constmier  to 
both  articulate  his  needs  and  satisfy 
them  by  acquiring  the  experience  and 
practical  education  of  a  careful,  trained 
and  intelligent  shopper. 

This  self -education  will  come,  under 
this  amendment.  In  multipurpose,  local 
institutions  which  either  exist  already 
In  some  form,  like  credit  unions  or  co- 
operatives, or  which  can  be  created  to 
fill  these  needs.  In  addition  to  their  orig- 
inal purposes,  like  encouraging  thrift  or 


credit  counseling,  comparative  shopping 
information,  compilation  and  presenta- 
tion of  price  survey  data,  and  other  im- 
portant elements  for  a  consumer  tc  their 
members. 

These  organizations,  as  envisaged  by 
this  proposal,  can  also  help  finance  other 
self-help  community  groups  like  busing 
cooperatives,  consumer  protection  asso- 
ciations and  other  groups  which  will 
combine  buying  and  credit  power  for 
mutual  protection  and  assistance. 

There  Is  no  single  answer  to  any  im- 
portant social  problem.  Including  the 
poverty  of  our  40  million  Americans.  My 
amendment  will  not  solve  their  prob- 
lem. Even  if  it  works,  as  I  hope  and  be- 
lieve it  will,  it  only  works  in  that  small 
but  Important  area  of  reassuring  the 
poor  consumer  that  he  has  a  chance  to 
win. 

But  at  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  vote  for  the  self-confidence 
and  self-respect  of  these  victims  of  a 
system  they  never  created  may  be  the 
most  importsmt  act  of  confidence  we  can 
make. 

Mr.  'VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
rise  in  support  of  the  continuation  of  the 
economic  opportunity  program  and  the 
amendments  which  we  consider  today  to 
strengthen  and  extend  the  life  of  this 
important  program. 

Many  times  during  the  brief  life  of 
this  important  program  in  my  city,  I 
have  risen  on  the  House  floor  to  indicate 
the  forthright  support  which  the  OflBce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  has  received 
from  a  broadly  based  group  of  grassroots 
and  community  leaders  in  my  city  of 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  and  In  Cuyahoga 
County  in  which  Cleveland  is  located. 
Today,  I  wish  to  insert  a  telegram  which 
reiterates  clearly  this  broad  case  of  sup- 
port from  the  majority  of  community 
leaders  in  my  city,  including  the  chief 
representatives  of  the  business  and  in- 
dustrial conununity,  educational  and 
religious  leaders,  county  Eind  city  officials. 
Judges  on  the  county  and  murdclpal 
benches,  and  grassroots  leaders,  as  well 
as  organized  labor.  Their  telegram,  which 
urges  support  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  requests  funding  at  the 
$2.06  billion  level,  urges  defeat  of  the  10- 
percent  cash  requirement,  as  has  been 
proposed,  and  urges  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  remain  Intact 
rather  than  be  spun  off  to  various  Fed- 
eral agencies,  thus  to  diffuse  the  im- 
portsuit  work  which  National  OEO  has 
so  well  carried  out  during  its  brief  3-year 
historj'.  The  telegram  and  list  of  sup- 
porters is  as  follows : 

Cucvkland,  Ohio. 
November  7,  1967. 
Hon.  Charles  Vanik, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We.  the  following,  from  the  greater  Cleve- 
land community  know  the  local  OEO  pro- 
grams as  useful,  necessary  and  vital  to 
resolving  Cleveland's  critical  urban  problems. 

We  fully  support  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  and  as  amended  In  1966. 

We  urge  your  support  of  the  House  bill's 
request  of  »2.06  billion. 

We  urge  defeat  of  the  10%  local  cash  share 
which  would  seriously  curtail  and  eliminate 
valuable  local  programs. 


coordinating  programs. 

SIGNERS 

Ralph  S.  Locher,  mayor. 

Ralph   Besse,    president.   Illuminating   Co. 

William  O.  Walker,  director,  Department  of 
Indiistrlal  Relations,  State  of  Ohio. 

Rev.  Bruce  Whittemore,  director.  CouncU 
of  Churches. 

Lawrence  Evert,  director.  Businessmen  In- 
terracial Committee. 

John  Kellogg,  councilman,  city  of  Cleve- 
land. 

Paul  Brlggs,  superintendent.  Cleveland 
Public  Schools. 

Judge  Perry  B.  Jackson,  common  pleas 
court. 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Courtney,  president.  Council 
of  Churches. 

Charles  H.  Loeb.  Call  &  Post. 

Attorney  Paul  Walters,  president,  TMCA. 

George  Dobrea.  president.  Cleveland  Board 
of  Education. 

Sherman  ntens.  president.  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

Wendell  Erwin,  president.  NAACP. 

Dr.  James  Norton,  director.  Associated 
Foundation. 

Robert  Carr,  president.  Urban  League. 

David  N.  Myers,  president.  Jewish  Com- 
munity Federation. 

Judge  George  McMonagle,  common  pleas 
coxirt. 

Mrs.  Frank  Zack,  president,  Cuyahoga 
County  League  of  Women  Voters. 

Tom  Boardman,  editor,  Cleveland  Press. 

Herman  Sanford,  executive  director.  For- 
eign Language  Publications. 

Judge  Albert  Woldman,  Juvenile  court. 

Judge  John  Toner,  Juvenile  court. 

Judge  A.  J.  Oagliardo,  Juvenile  court. 

Judge  Walter  Whltlatch,  juvenile  court. 

Sam  Brooks,  councilman,  city  of  Cleveland. 

Msgr.  Richard  McHale.  Catholic  Board  of 
Education. 

Mr.  Sabastlan  Lupica,  executive  secretary, 
AFL-CIO. 

Msgr.  Casimlr  S.  Clolek,  director.  Catholic 
Charities. 

Pat  Day.  president,  coimty  commissioners. 

Frank  Gorman,  county  commissioner. 

Wm.  Speeth,  county  commissioner. 

Eugene  Bums,  director,  county  welfare 
department. 

Harold  Boehm,  vice  president.  Towmotor. 

Mr.  Carl  Fazio,  Sr.,  chairman,  Flsher-Pazlo- 
Coeta  Poods, 

Mr.  Stuart  Buchanan,  vice  president.  Mars- 
chalk  Co.,  Inc. 

Mr,  John  S.  Mills,  chancellor.  Case-Western 
Reserve  University. 

Mr.  Arthur  A.  Watson,  vice  president  and 
general  manager,  WKYZ  TV. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Chapman,  president,  Cuya- 
hoga Community  College. 

Dr.  Harold  L.  Enarson,  president.  Cleveland 
State  University. 

W.  C.  McCulloch,  executive  secretary. 
Cleveland  Welfare  PedwatJon. 

I  wish  to  also  insert  a  ver>'  strongly 
worded  telegram  of  support  for  the  legal 
aid  program  which  has  been  c^>eratlng 
■with  maximum  effectiveness  in  the  Cleve- 
land area  from  Mr.  James  C.  Davis,  a 
highly  respected  attorney  and  president 
of  the  Cleveland  Bar  Association.  The 
telegram  is  as  follows: 

Clevtlanb.  Ohio, 

November  7, 19S7. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Vanik, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington,  DC: 

The  Cleveland  Bar  Association  strongly 
supports  the  local  legal  aid  program  which 
is  largely  dependent  upon  current  O.E.O.  fi- 
nancing' I  sincerely  hc^>e  the  Congress  will 
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take  no  action  which  will  adversely  affect  the 
ability  of  oui  legal  aid  efforts  to  meet  crucial 
Cleveland  Inner  city  problems. 

James  C.  Davi3, 
President,  the  Cleveland  Bar  Association. 

In  addition,  I  wish  to  insert  into  the 
Record  a  telegram  I  received  from  the 
Cuyahoga  County  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers presidents  who  add  their  support  to 
the  war  on  poverty  and  request  full  fund- 
ing at  the  $2.06  billion  level.  The  tele- 
gram is  as  follows: 

Clevtland.  Ohio. 

November  7, 1967. 
Hon.  Ch.'Uiles  Vanik, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

The  Leskgxie  ol  Women  Voters  county  presi- 
dents strongly  urge  your  support  of  war  on 
poverty  House  bills  request  of  2.06  billion.  We 
urge  support  of  OEO  as  planning,  coordinat- 
ing and  funding  source  without  spinning  off 
Its  programs. 

We  urge  defeat  of  10 '^r  local  cash  share. 
This  would  curtail  and  eliminate  valuable 
local  programs. 

SIGNERS 

Mrs.  Prank  Zack,  president,  Cuyahoga 
County. 

Mrs.  Charles  Mealy,  president,  Palrview 
Park. 

Mrs.  Brent  Martson,  president.  Bay  Village. 

Mrs.  Predlck  Lyman,  president,  Lakewood. 

B^rs.  R.  J,  Smith,  president,  Berla  &  South- 
west Area. 

Mrs.  Clifford  Moore,  president,  Parma. 

Mrs.  Richard  Taylor,  president,  Cleveland. 

Mrs.  Philip  Glbbs,  president.  Rocky  River. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Borsteln,  president,  Cleveland 
University  Heights. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Orfieer,  president.  Shaker 
Heights. 

Mrs.  Alvln  Hart,  president.  East  Cleveland. 

Mrs.  Clifford  Sobol,  president.  South  Euclid 
Lyndhurst. 

Mrs.  David  Garland,  president,  Euclid. 

Mrs.  Donald  Cohrs,  president,  Westlake 
North  Olmsted. 

In  addition,  I  wish  to  insert  a  telegram 
from  Rev.  J.  Robert  Sandman,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Affairs.  Ohio  Council  of 
Churches,  which  also  adds  strong  sup- 
port of  this  religious  organization  repre- 
senting churches  throughout  the  State  of 
Ohio.  The  telegram  Is  as  follows: 

Columbus,  Ohio, 
November  7,  1967. 
Crarlbs  a.  Vanik, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  urge  passage  of  anti-poverty  bill  re- 
taining  at  least  t2.06   billion   funding  and 
praeervlng    participation    of    the    poor    free 
from   local   political    domination.    We    urge 
deletion  of  local  funding  requirement  of  \0% 
cash.  Prom  every  Indication  In  Ohio  this  la 
crucial  to  continued  weU-belng  of  our  society. 
Dkpaxtmxmt   or  Pubuc 
ArrAaa,  Ohio  Coun- 
cil OF  Chukchxs, 
Bev.  J.  RoBKKT  Sandman, 

Chairman. 

These  strong  voices  of  support  at  this 
critical  time  are  only  a  slight  Indication 
of  the  well  of  support  which  I  have 
found  throughout  my  community  for  the 
continuation  of  the  Important  work  be- 
ing carried  out  by  the  people  who  live 
daily  with  the  problems  of  poverty  in  my 
city  of  Cleveland. 

The  profframB  which  we  consider  to- 
day are  not  expendable.  We  cannot  over- 
look the  mOllona  of  chOdren  and  young 
people  who  have  been  glren  a  ray  of  hope 
beeauM  of  the  Beadftart  program,  the 


Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  the  Job 
Corps,  or  a  first- time  experience  in 
summer  camp  life. 

The  legal  aid  service  has  provided 
equal  treatment  under  the  law  for  many 
thousands  not  so  privileged  before  this 
program  was  initiated  throughout  the 
country.  Additionally,  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  concept  of  "maximum  feasi- 
ble participation"  in  title  n  of  the  pres- 
ent law  has  provided  the  opportunity 
for  so  many  people  in  the  neighborhoods 
to  realize  the  importance  of  community 
participation. 

The  antipoverty  progrsun  has  experi- 
enced some  mistakes  and  errors.  The 
program  has  operated  on  front  stage- 
center — under  the  hostile  klleg  lights  of 
criticism — criticism  by  many  who  never 
believed  In  its  purpose — criticism  by 
many  who  prayed  for  its  demise.  Under 
the  face  of  this  bitter  attack,  the  good  of 
the  program  and  its  high  purposes  can- 
not be  overlooked. 

The  antipoverty  program,  established 
imder  President  Johnson's  leadership 
and  ably  administered  by  Sargent 
Shriver,  may  represent  the  greatest  gov- 
ernmental development  of  this  decade. 
Just  as  the  Peace  Corps  remains  as  one 
of  the  permanent  objectives  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, so  must  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram remain  as  an  instrument  of  neces- 
sary service  to  a  large  and  needy  segment 
of  our  population.  The  antipoverty  pro- 
gram is  no  longer  an  experimental  pro- 
gram. It  can  take  its  place  in  the  govern- 
mental fabric  of  essential  public  service. 

I  stand  by  the  antipoverty  program  as 
an  essential  public  service  which  cannot 
be  suspended  or  reduced.  I  hope  that  this 
body  will  stand  firm  to  preserve  It. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
submit  today  the  minority  views  of  my- 
self and  my  colleague.  Representative 
James  Gardner,  on  the  war  on  poverty. 
These  views  are  in  addition  to  those  pre- 
sented by  other  Republican  members  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

The  important  area  of  helping  the 
poor  of  our  Nation  must  not  be  left  In 
the  hands  of  those  who  take  three  times 
as  much  for  themselves  as  they  allo- 
cate to  actually  help  the  poor.  There 
must  be  a  realistic,  serious  appraisal  of 
the  poverty  program  so  the  good  may  be 
continued,  the  bad  improved,  the  waste 
cut,  and  the  unnecessary  totally  elimi- 
nated. 

The  politically  motivated  war  on  pov- 
erty may  be  the  tragedy  of  the  decade 
unless  severe  measures  are  taken  to  In- 
sure that  stop  the  cheating  of  both  the 
poor  and  the  taxpayers. 

The  views  follow: 
Separatb   Minoritt    Vnws    or   Repsbsknta- 

Ttvss   John    M.   Ashbbook   and   James   C. 

Oabdner 

Although  we  agree  with  much  of  the  anal- 
ysis and  many  of  the  recommendations  ex- 
pressed in  the  foregoing  minority  vlewv.  we 
feel  that  additional  points  must  be  made 
concerning  the  entire  operation  of  the  so- 
called  war  on  poverty. 

a  political  wax  noM  mx  tmammn 

The  Johnson  administration  Initiated  this 
lll-concelved  meas  aa  a  political  move  for  the 
19M  election,  the  "war  on  poverty"  was  to 
be  A  dominant  theme  and  klofan  for  that 
c*inp*lcn  The  arl(ln*l  lectalaUon  wae  haat- 
Kt   and    b«d:T   drafted   at   the   White   HouM 


virtually  without  the  partlcipyatlon  and  at 
times  almost  over  the  dead  bodies  of  respon- 
sible Cabinet  officials.  It  was  then  rammed 
down  the  throat  of  a  Congress  which  exer- 
cised so  little  legislative  function  that 
scarcely  a  line  was  changed  in  the  White 
House  draft.  Minority  members  of  this  com- 
mittee at  that  time  forcefully  and  fxillj 
pwlnted  out  the  grave  mistakes  In  the  leg- 
islation and  accurately  predicted  that  it 
would  be  a  colossal  failure. 

The  partisan  political  use  of  the  "war  on 
poverty"  has  been  unremitting  since  1964. 
In  community  after  community,  all  across 
thle  Nation,  the  list  of  highly  paid  officials 
of  the  poverty  war  reads  like  a  rollcall  ca 
professional  Democratic  politicians.  The  po- 
litical use  to  which  this  program  has  been 
devoted  is  acknowledged  even  In  the  major- 
ity report  of  this  committee — although  the 
majority  will  do  nothing  effective  to  prohibit 
such  use. 

omcE   or   ECONOMIC    opportunities 

At  the  heeirt  of  this  political  boondoggle 
is  OEO,  which  might  best  be  named  the 
"office  of  economic  opportunists."  It  is  the 
highest  paid,  worst  managed,  moet  incom- 
petently staffed  agency  in  the  history  of  the 
Federal  Government,  One  out  of  every  42.3 
of  Its  employees  is  paid  over  $20,000  a  year; 
nearly  one-half  are  paid  $10,000  a  year  or 
more.  The  budget  of  the  United  States  lists 
416  fKJSitlons  In  OEO  with  pay  In  excess  ol 
$15,000  a  year. 

The  budget  also  estimates  that  2,800  per- 
manent Federal  employees  are  required  to 
run  OEO,  and  that  another  4,T72  per- 
manent poeltiona  are  required  in  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  run  programs  funded 
through  OEO.  These  7,572  permanent  Fed- 
eral positions  required  to  run  the  war  on 
poverty  from  Washington — according  to  the 
budget  estimate — cost  the  hard-pressed 
American  taxpayers  a  cool  $60  million  for 
salaries  alone  this  year. 

That  Is  only  the  cream  skimmed  off  the 
top.  At  least  75  percent  of  the  community 
action  funds  go  for  "administrative  costs" — 
almost  entirely  In  high  salaries.  "Commimlty 
Action,"  according  to  the  majority  repwrt, 
"employes"  95,000  persons  and  has  coat  $1,- 
800  million  to  date.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
that  less  than  half  of  the  people  employed 
by  CAP  are  classified  as  poor  i>eraons — that 
even  In  this  activity,  the  p>oor  come  off  sec- 
ond best. 

The  unbelievably  high  costs  of  the  Job 
Corps  has  been  covered  in  the  other  minority 
views,  but  here  again  we  note  that  a  very 
large  part  of  these  costs  are  for  administra- 
tive salaries — and  that  these  salaries  notori- 
ously run  far  higher  than  the  public  schools 
can  pay  Instructors  and  administrators  of 
vocational  education. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  American  peo- 
ple— Includmg  millions  of  poor  people  who 
work  at  hard  jobe  for  a  small  Income  from 
which  Federal  taxes  are  deducted — should  be 
asked  to  continue  to  support  this  bloated 
bonanza  for  bureaucrats. 

COMMXTNITT    ACTION     FOR    WHAT? 

There  are  thousands  of  good  citizens  who 
serve  on  CAP  boards,  teach  Hesidstart  classes, 
or  otherwise  attempt  In  g;ood  faith  to  assist 
the  antipoverty  programs.  But  In  city  after 
city  across  this  Nation  such  selfless  efforts  are 
loat  in  the  welter  of  politics,  factionalism, 
and  radlc&l  Intrigue  which  Is  being  passed  off 
M  "community  action."  In  city  after  city 
"community  action"  has  been  little  more 
than  radical  agitation.  Including,  as  In  New- 
ark, VJ.,  the  organisation  of  demonstrations, 
protest  meeU&gs,  and  inflammatory  tnclte- 
menta  whiota  Isd  directly  to  a  tragic  riot  and 
the  mindless  destruction  of  property  and  hu- 
man life. 

We  ask  'community  action  for  what^"  It 
has  not  b««n  action  to  produce  jobs  (cseept 
for  paid  emploroea  at  the  profram )  or  to 
train  unemployeci  people  for  )>>ta   or  to  m*ae 
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any  diflerence  In  the  environment  of  poverty, 
in  terms  of  having  any  real  effect  upon  the 
condition  of  poverty,  community  action  has 
been  a  $1.8  billion  bust. 

Even  the  Democratic  members  of  our  com- 
mittee acknowledge  the  excesses  of  this  pro- 
gram publicly.  Here  are  just  two  of  the  many 
remarks  made  In  the  open  sessions  to  mark 

up  the  bill. 

Mr.  Puclnskl.  for  example,  said  of  the  com- 
munity action  program: 

•I:  has  not  worked  in  many  communities 
o'  \merlca,  and  I  tell  you  that  in  many 
communities    it    has    been    a    catastrophic 

He  also   observed   of   Community  Action 

inat: 

"This  program  is  in  disrepute  today  be- 
cause fly-by-night  outfits  formed  ov3rn!ght 
have  come  down  here  to  Washington  and 
because  they  had  friends  In  the  OEO  got  mil- 
lions of  doliars  to  carry  on  all  sorts  of  pro- 
grams and  the  legitimate  organizations  in 
your  communities  •  •  •  (were  by-passed i." 

Mr.  C.=irey  had  this  observation: 

•■If  I  wanted  to  sack  this  program  I  could 
load  the  rt-cDrd  with  the  excess  and  the  waste 
and  the  mismanagement,  if  you  will,  the 
nepotism  th.\T  h.is  been  practiced  !n  some  of 
these  apencles  •  •  •.  I  could  be  a  v.indal 
m  this  regsrd  and  damage  beyond  all  repair 
the  image  of  community  action  agencies 
which  have  e.xpended  millions  of  dollars  not 
for  the  !>enefit  of  the  poor  but  to  set  up 
hierarchies  of  staff  and  clericfd  personnel, 
travel,  and  all  sorts  of  designs  and  features 
which  were  never,  never  contemplated  in  the 
passage  :>'  this  legislation." 

We  respectfully  disagree  with  our  col- 
league. Mr  Carey,  that  disclosing  the  true 
operation  of  this  program  is  an  act  of  "van- 
dalism." We  think  it  Is  a  matter  of  public 
duty.  For  example,  he  gave  a  vivid  account  of 
a  group  of  "Peaceniks"  getting  into  one  com- 
munity dction  program  and,  in  the  course  of 
their  demonstrations,  financed  by  decent 
American  wage  earners,  desecrating  a  church. 
When  brought  into  court,  according  to  the 
account  of  Mr.  C.^rey,  they  were  defended  by 
community  action  neighborhood  legal  serv- 
ices—ac.'^.ln  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer. 
We  agree  with  our  colleague  that  Congress 
never  intended  so  bizarre  a  use  of  tax  funds. 
But  this  sort  of  thing  rtxns  rampant  through 
the  poverty  program. 

let's  .ict  intelligentlt  against  povertt 

It  Is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  this  whole  busi- 
ness, and  turn  our  attention  to  serious  efforts 
to  assist  the  unemployed  poor  to  find  Jobs, 
to  strengthen  our  system  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  to  help  our  schools  overcome  the 
educatlonp.1  handicaps  of  children  from  a 
background  of  poverty. 

According  to  former  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Anthony  Celebrezze, 
the  Federal  Government  alone  In  1964  was 
spending  over  $30  billion  a  year  to  combat 
povertv  Since  then  we  have  committed 
hundreds  of  millions.  If  these  billions  are  not 
doing  the  Job,  we  should  find  out  why  and 
redirect  the  programs  to  reach  the  hard-core 
unemployed  poor.  This  would  have  been  the 
sensible  approach  in  the  beginning.  This 
would  have  been  the  approach  of  a  rational 
administration  intent  upon  anything  other 
than  politics. 

The  poor — to  say  nothing  of  the  Ux- 
payers— deserve  something  better  than  the 
■  war  on  poverty." 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr  Chalnnan,  yesterday 
and  today  the  House  has  debated  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1&67  This  debate  as  well  as  previous  ac- 
tions of  the  House  eartler  in  this  Ksslon 
demonstrate  that  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram Is  in  Jeopardy.  It  Is  threatened  by 
the  prospect  of  inadequate  funding    All 
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over  tbe  country  present  progrcmis  are 
coming  to  a  standstill  because  of  the 

iciusai  01  the  House  to  appiove  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  until  funds  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968  have  been  authorized 
and  appropriated.  It  is  threatened  by  the 
prospect  of  domination  by  local  govern- 
ments, many  of  which  are  hostile  to  its 
purpo.se. 

The  Green  amendment  mskes  com- 
munity action  agencies  a  State  or  a  polit- 
ical subdivision  of  a  State,  o."  a  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agency  which  has 
been  designated  by  a  State  or  a  political 
subdivision.  In  other  words,  another 
State  or  local  veto  is  proposed.  In  addi- 
tion, the  composition  of  community  ac- 
tion lx)ards  and  community  action  gov- 
erning boards  will  result  in  control  by 
local  public  officials  who  shall  have  one- 
third  of  the  representation  and  un- 
doubtedly will  be  in  a  position  to  strongly 
influence  the  designation  of  the  balance 
of  the  board. 

In  my  opinion  the  Green  amendment 
will  adversely  affect  the  involvement  of 
the  indigenous  poor  in  planning  pro- 
grams for  their  own  communities.  This 
is  the  unique  feature  of  community  ac- 
tion, and  it  should  not  be  scuttled.  I  hope 
that  sections  210  and  211  will  be 
amended,  and  I  intend  to  support  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hawkins],  which  will  strike  the 
Green  emiendment. 

I  think  It  would  be  useful  for  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  consider  the  effect  of 
the  Green  amendment  on  communities 
which  have  already  set  up  their  com- 
munity action  programs.  Today  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  City  congres- 
sional delegation  met  with  represent- 
atives of  New  York  City  and  represent- 
atives of  the  various  communities  where 
community  action  has  created  new  hope. 
They  expressed  understandable  dismay 
at  the  idea  of  being  required  to  restruc- 
ture local  community  action  boards. 

The  Reverend  H.  Carl  McCall,  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  City  Council 
Against  Poverty,  and  George  Nicolau, 
commissioner  of  the  New  York  City  Com- 
munity Development  Agency,  presented 
the  following  statement  which  I  call  lo 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Statement  by  the  New  York  Cttt  Council 

Against  Povertt  to  the  Nrw  York  City 

Congressional  Delegation,  November  8 

We  have  come  today  to  talk  with  you  about 

the  critical  effect  the  anti-poverty  legislation 

now    before    the    House    of    Representatives 

could  have  on  our  city's  community  action 

program. 

As  members  of  the  Council  Against  Poverty 
and  representatives  of  local  conununlty 
groups  and  clty-wlde  civic,  business,  religious 
and  social  welfare  organizations,  we  are  in- 
volved dally  with  New  York's  anti-poverty 
projects  and  the  people  they  serve. 

We  want  to  discuss  both  the  likely  results 
of  a  cut  In  fund*  and  the  efTecte  of  Secuon 
211(c)  which  would  radically  alter  the 
nature  and  structure  of  the  community 
action  program. 

Unless  additional  funds  are  made  available 
immediately  through  a  continuing  reeolu- 
tion  or  a  new  approprlAtlon,  New  York  City 
will  be  unable  to  continue  lu  community 
•cuon  proflranis  pttmi  the  third  week  in  No- 
vember  Such  »  «hul-down  would  alTecl  hun- 


dreds of  thousands  of  people  served  by  over 

250  agencies. 

Even  if  an  appropriation  Is  approved,  un- 
less Congress  votes  for  at  least  the  $2.06 
billion  appropriation  approved  by  the  House 
Committee  rather  than  the  S1.2  bilUon  many 
House  members  appear  to  favor.  New  York 
City  will  be  laced  with  a  drastic  cutback  of 
up  to  30  or  40  percent. 

This  would  gut  our  program.  Community 
action  programs  now  operating  at  a  level  of 
$17  5  million  coiUd  be  cut  by  as  much  as 
$€  or  $7  million,  affecting  many  thousands 
of  people  Involved  In  neighborhood  service 
center  programs,  remedial  and  tutorial  edu- 
cation, training  and  employment  programs 
and  a  host  of  others. 

Section  2n(c)  oould  throw  New  York 
City's  community  action  structure  Into 
chaos.  For  over  a  year,  people  In  fifteen  pov- 
erty areas  have  worked  to  establish  Com- 
munity Corporations  to  plan,  approve  and 
coordinate  anti-poverty  programs,  and  they 
have  elected  the  governing  boards  for  all 
but  one  of  them. 

None  of  the  boards  meets  the  requirements 
of  Section  211(c).  In  each  case,  membeiB 
were  selected  In  community-wide,  demo- 
cratic elections  open  to  all  residents,  and  a 
ruling  that  the  boards  must  now  be  scrapped 
would  lead  to  cynicism  and  disillusionment 
among  the  peopie  who  have  worked  to  make 
the  Corporations  a  success. 

W'e  are  not  alone  In  our  attempts  to  pre- 
serve an  an tl -poverty  program  that  Is  more 
than  an  empty  shell.  A  group  of  twenty-four 
business,  civic"  and  religious  leaders.  Includ- 
ing Time-Life  Publisher  Andrew  Helskell. 
Central  Labor  Council  Chairman  Harry  Van 
Arsdale.  Board  of  Education  President  Al- 
fred Giardlno  and  New  York's  Episcopal 
Bishop  Horace  Donegan.  Joined  In  a  state- 
ment this  week  calling  on  the  House  to  pass 
a  bill  "which  deals  honestly  with  the  poor 
and  gives  them  a  significant  role  In  shaping 
their  own  destiny."  They  said,  "We  Implore 
the  House  to  act  courageously  and  in  its  best 
traditions." 

We  came  here  today  to  make  that  same 
plea.  The  New  York  City  delegation  Is  prob- 
ably the  most  enlightened  one  In  the  coun- 
try, and  we  appreciate  the  support  Its  mem- 
bers have  given  to  many  pieces  of  social  leg- 
islation through  the  years.  We  are  calling 
upon  you  now  not  only  to  continue  in  that 
tradition,  but  to  do  everything  In  your  power 
to  convince  your  colleagues  that  the  future 
of  our  cities  and  of  our  nation  depends  on 
our  ability  to  solve  the  problems  of  poverty 
that  jbave  been  built  into  the  birthright  of 
millions  of  our  citizens.  If  we  fall  in  this 
task,  the  costs  will  be  far.  far  greater  In  the 
economic  and  human  waste  we  will  be  con- 
demned to  suffer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  include  a  state- 
ment issued  November  6  by  New  York 
City  business,  labor,  civic,  and  religious 
leaders  in  support  of  the  antipoverty 
program. 

Statement    bt    New    York    CrrT    Business. 
Labor,  Civic  and  Reliciotts  Leaders  in  Svp- 
port  of  the  Antipovertt  Program 
This   week    the   House   of   Representatives 
weighs  the  fate  of  millions  of  Americans;  in- 
deed,   of    us    all.    Its    acUons    on    the    Anti- 
Poverty  bill  can  determine  the  couree  of  our 
society  for  years  to  come — whether  there  will 
be    continued    hope   or   renewed   deepalr.    a 
growing  belief  in  the  credibility  of  America 
or   rekindled   frustration,   made   more  bitter 
by  what  may  seem  and  may  well  be  a  venge- 
ful abandonment  of  concern. 

l»or  the  Congreee  to  refuse  to  commit  r«- 
sourres  equal  to  the  taak  te  to  poetpooe  to  a 
lime  perhApa  too  Ut«  thoee  laniai  vkleti  we 
muat  face  now  For  the  Cungreee  to  now  cut 
anU-poverty  funde.  given  the  urgeat  need  la 
jvir   cities,   would   be   meet    unwise    ^or  Uie 
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F*rom  experience  with  mentaJly  retarded  chil- 
dren I  have  witnessed  a  remarJtable  Improve- 
ment In  their  well  being.  I  feel  It  necessary 
to  continue  our  efforts  In  helping  these  chil- 
dren learn  to  live  a  more  useful  and  produc- 
tive life. 

Kindly  do  whatever  possible  to  keep  the 
program  active. 
Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
RespectfxUly  yours, 

Mrs.  Nklida  Landrt, 
Foster  Grandparent. 

NoBWiCH.  Conn., 
November  3, 1967. 
Hon.  WnjjAM  St.  Onge. 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Repbesentative  St.  Once:  Isn't  there 
anything  you  can  do  to  assist  In  the  Poster 
Grandparents-Retarded  Children  Program  at 
the  Seaside  Regional  Center  In  Waterford, 
Connecticut? 

This  program  is  on  the  verge  of  being  ter- 
minated and  It  Is  one  of  the  most  worthy 
programs  ever  undertaken  In  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  Not  only  docs  It  provide  Inspi- 
ration to  the  Foster  Grandparents,  filling  up 
their  lonely  and  empty  days,  providing  an 
opportunity  for  them  to  earn  a  little  money, 
but  at  this  period  of  their  lives,  they  need  to 
be  needed,  and  what  greater  way  could  they 
serve  God  and  mankind  but  to  help  retarded 
children — children  who  desperately  need  all 
the  love,  help  and  understanding  that  hon- 
estly only  these  Poster  Grandparents  can 
give. 

The  great  majority  of  the  f>arents  of  these 
children  tend  to  reject  them — won't  even 
admit  to  their  relationship,  and  some  never 
even  pay  them  a  visit. 

Human  lives  are  being  considered  here! 
Don't  let  these  retarded  children  be  deprived 
of  the  one  thing  that  has  brought  a  little 
happiness,  love  and,  yes,  hope,  into  their 
lives — their  Foster  Grandparents.  My  mother 
is  a  Poster  Grandmother  (her  picture  is  in 
the  October  31.  1967  issue  of  Look  Magazine, 
page  1031  and  she  has  told  me  many  many 
times  how  the  children  that  she  has  worked 
with  respond,  how  she  has  got  them  to  say 
a  few  words  when  their  speech  is  one  of  their 
many  problems,  how  they  hug  her  and  call 
her  "mama",  how  they  look  for  her  each 
day.  I  shudder  to  think  what  their  lives  will 
be  If  suddenly  these  Poster  Grandparents 
are  taken  away.  Put  yourself  in  their  posi- 
tion— how  would  you  feel  If  something  very 
Important  to  you  was  snatched  away? 

If  you  have  not  already  read  the  article  in 
Look  Magazine.  I  urge  you  to  take  a  couple  of 
mlnutet  of  your  time  and  do  so.  And  most 
imporUint  to  do  all  you  can  to  help  restore 
this  pro-am  at  Seaside.  Help  them  with  all 
yoxu:  heart.  The  Foster  Grandparents  need 
your  help:  the  retarded  children  need  It 
more  I  Please  help ! ! 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  Edwin  R.  Krodel. 


WATrapoBD,  Conn.. 

November  3,  1967. 
Hon.  WiLLiAJ*  L.  St.  Onoe, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Conobxssman  St.  Onge:  You  have 
given  your  support  to  anti-poverty  legisla- 
tion In  the  past  and  have  assisted  us.  locally, 
in  funding  problems  that  have  occurred  with 
OEO. 

I  ask  now  that  you  use  your  good  and 
considerable  Influence  on  your  colleagues  in 
Congress  to  save  the  present  legislation  for 
the  war  on  poverty,  which  you  know  has 
only  Just  begun. 

We  cannot  allow  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  disadvantaged  to  be  scuttled. 
America  must  face  up  to  Its  responsibilities 


and  continue  and  expand  programs  that  will 
assist  the  poor. 

I  know  you  can  help. 
Sincerely, 

Leslie  Secora. 

MTsnc.  Conn., 
November  6,  1967. 
Hon.  William  L.  St.  Onoe. 
Longworth  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  St.  Once:  News  reports  of  Immi- 
nent House  action  on  the  poverty  bill  makes 
this  letter  overdue.  Because  of  your  fine  rec- 
ord In  support  of  OEO  programs  In  our  area 
and  your  hard  work  in  behalf  of  the  Thames 
Valley  Council  for  Community  Action,  we  In 
the  Groten  League  feel  secure  In  Second 
Congressional  District  representation  of  our 
human  resources  program  goals.  We  are  dis- 
mayed by  the  fact  that  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  many  other 
areas  lack  confidence  in  anti-poverty  efforts. 

We  are  proud  of  the  initiative  and  inno- 
vative courage  of  our  regional  anti-poverty 
group  and,  In  spite  of  problems  during  the 
course  of  its  operation,  the  League  is  firm 
in  Its  conviction  that  TVCCA  demonstrates  a 
successful  thrust  In  attacking  the  economic 
and  social  Ills  which  confront  the  poor  In  our 
community. 

Mrs.  John  Wedlcka  Is  chairman  of  the 
Groton  League's  human  resources  committee. 
She  Is  also  secretary  of  Groton  Resources 
Organized,  the  local  arm  of  TVCCA.  She  and 
the  League  are  gratified  by  the  successful 
Initiation  of  a  day  care  program  In  the  Port 
Hill  section  of  Town  and  point  to  this  ac- 
complishment as  a  concrete  example  of  the 
effectiveness  of  community  su:tIon  programs 
as  provided  for  under  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

The  League  feels  that  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  amendments  to 
Title  II  of  H.R.  8311  are  Ill-advised  and  would 
seriously  weaken  the  strength  of  community 
action  programs.  The  specific  changes  we  re- 
fer to  are  1)  the  proposal  to  place  commu- 
nity action  agencies  under  control  of  state 
or  local,  city  or  county  governments  and  2) 
the  proposal  to  double  the  local  contribu- 
tion rate  and  require  that  one-half  of  It  must 
be  in  cash. 

The  success  of  the  Thames  Valley  Coun- 
cil for  Community  Action  as  a  private  non- 
profit organization  speaks  for  our  concern 
on  the  first  change.  The  League  considers  It 
very  unwise  to  force  CAPs  at  this  time  to  be- 
come an  arm  of  government.  An  increase 
of  the  local  share  of  funds  to  20%  would 
create  a  strain  on  CAPs  which  some  pro- 
grams might  not  be  able  to  survive.  The 
League  believes  community  action  nation- 
wide has  shown  significant  strides.  We  hope 
for  a  climate  which  will  continue  to  nurture 
its  health  and  development.  We  believe  the 
Committee  amendments  are  harrassing  tac- 
tics which  defeat  this  hope. 

We  know  you  share  our  anxiety  for  the 
Foster  Grandparents  program  at  Seaside.  We 
know  also  that  unsettled  Congressional  opin- 
ion is  inextricably  entwined  with  the  problem 
of  securing  the  necessary  funds.  The  temper 
of  Congress  In  regard  to  evaluation  of  the 
poverty  bill  concerns  us  deeply.  Any  effort  on 
your  part  to  Infiuence  your  Congressional 
colleagues  at  this  critical  time  will  be  most 
appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

EnrrH  Faiborieve, 
President,  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
Groton. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  a  ghetto  saying  now  popular, 
which  asks : 

Are  you  going  to  talk  the  talk,  or  walk 
the  walk?  We  have  been  talking  the  talk 


so  long  on  the  poverty  program  that  im- 
portant elements  of  it  are  slowly  dying. 

More  important,  the  sense  of  confi- 
dence is  disappearing,  among  antipoverty 
workers  and  the  citizens  they  work  with, 
that  this  country  is  concerned  about  in- 
equalities and  means  to  act.  Replacing 
it  is  an  ugly  mood  in  Congress  and  In  the 
Nation  which  suggests  the  antipoverty 
program  is  the  cause  of  poverty  and  if 
we  abolish  the  agency  we  solve  the  prob- 
lem. Actually  this  vital  program  serves 
rather  to  remind  us  that  the  poor  do 
exist,  that  they  exist,  not  from  their  own 
design,  or  from  sloth  or  from  simple  in- 
activity, but  rather  from  basic  injustices 
for  which  we  in  Congress  share 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  week  for  us 
to  walk  the  walk  with  the  poor  whom 
our  society  has  disabled.  This  is  the  time 
for  us  to  show  we  will  do  more  than  talk 
the  talk. 

I  support  this  bill  and  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  which,  under  its 
able  chairman,  has  worked  out,  in  a  dif- 
ficult climate,  a  solid  accomplishment.  I 
recognize  many  areas  of  compromise, 
some  of  which  are  doubtful  to  my 
judgment. 

The  appearance,  for  example,  of  taking 
power  from  the  poor  to  solve  their  own 
problems  by  limiting  their  representa- 
tion to  one-third  of  community  action 
boards  is  a  serious  vote  of  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence, even  if  the  Committee  did  not 
intend  this  interpretation.  A  telegram 
from  my  district,  on  this  point,  said: 

There  would  be  strong  community  reac- 
tion to  the  proposed  change,  not  only  be- 
cause it  requires  radical  surgery  in  struc- 
tures the  community  built  with  great  effort, 
but  because  it  would  appear  that  Congress  Is 
taking  power  away  from  the  poor  only  a  few 
short  years  after  It  granted  It.  It  can  lead 
only  to  cynicism,  mistrust  and  bitterness 
among  the  poor  who  would  see  their  Inde- 
pendence curtailed  Just  as  they  were  devel- 
oping new  strengths. 

Another  amendment,  approved  by  the 
committee,  to  require  a  doubling  of  the 
local  contribution  to  community  action 
programs,  including  Headstart,  poses  a 
different  kind  of  problem.  What  do  we 
prove  by  squeezing  87  million  more  dol- 
lars out  of  local  sponsors  of  programs 
like  Headstart,  for  this  is  the  amount 
which  this  amendment  would  mean  na- 
tionally and  annually?  Are  we  concerned 
about  money  or  principle?  In  money, 
this  $87  million  is  what  21  hours  of  war 
costs.  If  principle,  what  do  we  prove  by 
demanding  a  sticky  dime  from  the  poor 
before  we  give  90  cents? 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  these  reserva- 
tions, I  support  this  bill  and  'ft'lll  work  to 
strengthen  It  by  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  help  the  poor  get  more  for  their 
money  and  thus,  help  us  get  more  for 
our  OEO  dollar. 

This  amendment  will  encourage  the 
poor  consumer  to  organize  for  better  buy- 
ing, comparative  shopping,  joint  sav- 
ings, and  other  self-help  programs.  It 
is  based  on  my  conviction,  as  chairman 
of  the  consumer  inquiry  of  the  Gkrvern- 
ment  Operations  Committee,  that  the 
poor  pay  more  for  everything. 


■^f  • 
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The  text  of  this  amendment,  which  I 
will  present  at  the  appropriate  time.  Is 
printed  below: 

Amend  tlUe  U,  section  222(a),  by  adding 
thereto  a  new  paragraph  (10)  : 

"(10)  A  'comprehensive  consumer  action 
program'  to  develop  and  support  projects 
which  focus  on  the  needs  of  poor  people  as 
consumers  of  goods,  services  and  credit.  The 
program  shall  emphasize  the  broadening  of 
capahllities  of  existing  institutions  and  the 
creation  of  new  Institutions  to  re<lres6  mar- 
ketplace inequities  and  which  will  provide 
the  poor  consumer  with  means  for  proper 
economic  Judgments  and  consumer  self- 
sufficiency." 

Projects  under  this  program  shall — 

"(a)  provide  the  opportunity  for  the  poor 
consumer  to  articulate  his  needs,  assemble 
buying  information,  and  compile  compara- 
tive shopping  data  through  the  creation  of  a 
variety  of  consumer  Institutions  and  associa- 
tions designed  to  meet  these  needs; 

"(b)  stimulate  and  develop  the  capability 
for  capital  accumulation  among  residents  of 
low  Income  areas,  as  well  as  attract  outside 
capital  from  the  private  and  Independent 
sector:  and  promote  the  use  of  such  capital 
In  self-helR  enterprises  which  will  develop 
leadership  among  low  Income  residents  while 
meeting  their  needs  as  consumers; 

"(c)  include  programs  of  technical  assist- 
ance, consvimer  and  credit  counseling,  and 
training  local  consumer  specialists  to  en- 
coutrage  Imaginative  iise  of  collective  buying 
power  coupled  with  sound  business  practices, 
and  which  will  help  to  develop  the  skills  and 
expertise  needed  lor  personal  and  group 
financial  success. 

"The  Director  shall  appoint  for  each  of 
the  OEO  Regional  Offices  a  Consumer  Action 
Specialist  whose  role  shall  be  to  coordinate 
other  OEO.  State,  and  Federal  programs 
within  the  Region  with  programs  and  proj- 
ects developed  under  sub-paragraph  (a),  (b), 
and  (c)  above,  and  to  provide  assistance  and 
support  to  consumer  action  activities  with- 
in the  region.  F*unds  for  financial  assistance 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  allotted  ac- 
cording to  need  and  the  ability  of  appli- 
cants to  secure  the  maximum  involvement 
of  low  income  residents  in  programs  which 
show  promise  of  economic  self-sufficiency. 
Funds  may  pay  the  full  costs  of  programs  of 
technical  assistance  and  training,  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (c) . 

"With  regard  to  other  projects  and  pro- 
grams under  this  paragraph,  the  require- 
ment of  non-Federal  contribution  In  Sec.  223 
(c)  shall  be  waived  wherever  there  Is  the  in- 
vestment or  binding  pledge  of  Investment  by 
private  and  Independent  sources  In  enter- 
prises created  or  expanded  as  part  of  funded 
projects  of  an  amount  equivalent  to  that 
which  would  otherwise  be  required  as  the 
non-Federal  contribution;  or  by  the  invest- 
ment or  pledge  of  Investment  of  such  an 
equivalent  amount  In  shares  of  a  credit  un- 
ion or  other  cooperative  enterprise  by  Its 
members." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  ia  to  encourage  the  poor  to 
protect  themselves  and  their  limited  dol- 
lars by  group  self-help.  It  will  establish, 
as  a  national  emphasis  program,  a  sys- 
tem of  organizing  the  poor  consumer  to 
both  articulate  his  needs  and  satisfy 
them  by  acquiring  the  experience  and 
practical  education  of  a  careful,  trained 
and  intelligent  shopper. 

This  self-education  will  come,  under 
this  amendment,  In  multipurpose,  local 
institutions  which  either  exist  already 
In  some  form,  like  credit  unions  or  co- 
operatives, or  which  can  be  created  to 
fill  these  needs.  In  addition  to  their  orig- 
inal purposes,  like  encouraging  thrift  or 


assembling  buying  power,  these  multi- 
purpose institutions  will  be  able  to  offer 
credit  counseling,  comparative  shopping 
Information,  compilation  and  presenta- 
tion of  price  survey  data,  and  other  im- 
portant elements  for  a  consumer  to  their 
members. 

These  organizations,  as  envisaged  by 
this  proposal,  can  also  help  finance  other 
self-help  community  groups  like  buying 
cooperatives,  consumer  protection  asso- 
ciations and  other  groups  which  will 
combine  buying  and  credit  power  for 
mutual  protection  and  assistance. 

There  is  no  single  answer  to  any  im- 
portant social  problem,  including  the 
poverty  of  our  40  million  Americans.  My 
amendment  will  not  solve  their  prob- 
lem. Even  if  it  works,  as  I  hope  and  be- 
lieve it  will,  it  only  works  in  that  small 
but  important  area  of  reassuring  the 
poor  consumer  that  he  has  a  chance  to 
win. 

But  at  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve that  a  vote  for  the  self-confidence 
and  self-respect  of  these  victims  of  a 
system  they  never  created  may  be  the 
most  important  act  of  confidence  we  can 
make. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
rise  in  support  of  the  continuation  of  the 
economic  opportunity  program  and  the 
amendments  which  we  consider  today  to 
strengthen  and  extend  the  life  of  this 
important  program. 

Many  times  during  the  brief  life  of 
this  important  program  in  my  city,  I 
have  risen  on  the  House  floor  to  indicate 
the  forthright  support  which  the  OfBce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  has  received 
from  a  broadly  based  group  of  grassroots 
and  community  leaders  In  my  city  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  in  Cuyahoga 
County  In  which  Cleveland  is  located. 
Today,  I  wish  to  insert  a  telegram  which 
reiterates  clearly  this  broad  case  of  sup- 
port from  the  majority  of  community 
leaders  in  my  city,  including  the  chief 
representatives  of  the  business  and  in- 
dustrial community,  educational  and 
religious  leaders,  county  and  city  officials, 
judges  on  the  county  and  municipal 
benches,  and  grassroots  leaders,  as  well 
£is  organized  labor.  Their  telegram,  which 
urges  support  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  requests  funding  at  the 
$2.06  billion  level,  urges  defeat  of  the  10- 
percent  cash  requirement,  as  has  been 
proposed,  and  urges  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  remain  intact 
rather  than  be  spun  off  to  various  Fed- 
eral agencies,  thus  to  diffuse  the  im- 
portant work  which  National  OEO  has 
so  well  carried  out  during  its  brief  3-year 
history.  The  telegram  and  list  of  sup- 
porters is  as  follows : 

CucvELAND,  Ohio, 
November  7,  1967. 
Hon.  CHARLES  Vanek, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We.  the  following,  from  the  greater  Cleve- 
land community  know  the  local  OEO  pro- 
grams as  useful,  necessary  and  vital  to 
resolving  Cleveland's  critical  urban  problems. 

We  fully  support  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  and  as  amended  in  1966. 

We  urge  your  support  of  the  House  bill's 
request  of  $2.06  billion. 

We  urge  defeat  of  the  10%  local  cash  share 
which  would  seriously  curtail  and  eliminate 
valuable  local  programs. 


The  serious  urban  problems  facing  greater 
Cleveland  make  mandatory  OEO's  con- 
tinued assistance.  Without  spinning  off  Its 
coordinating  programs. 

SIGNERS 

Ralph  S.  Locher,  mayor. 

Ralph   Besse,   president.   Illuminating   Co. 

WlUiam  O.  Walker,  director.  Department  of 
Industrial  Relations,  State  of  Ohio. 

Rev.  Bruce  Whlttemore,  director.  Council 
of  Churches. 

Lawrence  Evert,  director.  Businessmen  In- 
terracial Committee. 

John  Kellogg,  cotincllman.  city  of  Cleve- 
land. 

Paul  Brlggs,  superintendent,  Cleveland 
Public  Schools. 

Judge  Perry  B.  Jackson,  common  pleas 
court. 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Courtney,  president,  Council 
of  Churches. 

Charles  H.  Loeb,  Call  &  Post. 

Attorney  Paul  Walters,  president,  TMCA. 

George  Dobrea.  president,  Cleveland  Board 
of  Education. 

Sherman  Tltens,  president,  J\inlor  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

Wendell  Erwln,  president.  NAACP. 

Dr.  James  Norton,  director.  Associated 
Foundation. 

Robert  Carr,  president,  Urban  League. 

David  N.  Myers,  president,  Jewish  Com- 
munity Federation. 

Judge  George  McMonagle,  common  pleas 
court. 

Mrs.  Prank  Zack.  president,  Cuyahoga 
County  League  of  Women  Voters. 

Tom  Boardman,  editor,  Cleveland  Press, 

Herman  Sanford,  executive  director.  For- 
eign Language  Publications. 

Judge  Albert  Woldman,  Juvenile  court. 

Judge  John  Toner,  JuvenUe  court. 

Judge  A.  J.  Gagllardo,  juvenile  court. 

Judge  Walter  'Whltlatch,  Juvenile  court. 

Sam  Brooks,  councilman,  city  of  Cleveland. 

Msgr.  Richard  McHale,  Catholic  Board  of 
Education. 

Mr.  Sabastlan  Lupica,  executive  secretary, 
AFL-CIO. 

Msgr.  Caslmlr  8.  Clolek,  director.  Catholic 
Charities. 

Pat  Day,  president,  county  commissioners. 

Frank   Gorman,   county   commissioner. 

Wm.  Speeth,  county  commissioner. 

Eugene  Bums,  director,  county  welfare 
department. 

Harold  Boehm,  vice  president,  Towmotor. 

Mr.  Carl  Fazio,  Sr.,  chairman,  Flsher-Fazlo- 
Coeta  Foods. 

Mr.  Stuart  Buchanan,  vice  president.  Mars- 
chalk  Co.,  Inc. 

Mr.  John  S.  Mills,  chancellor.  Case-Wastem 
Reserve  University. 

Mr.  Arthur  A.  Watson,  vice  president  and 
general  manager.  WKTZ  TV. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Chapman,  president,  Cuya- 
hoga Community  College. 

Dr.  Harold  L.  Hnarson.  president,  Cleveland 
State  University. 

W.  C.  McCulloch.  executive  secretary. 
Cleveland  Welfare  Federation. 

I  ■wish  to  also  insert  a  very  strongly 
worded  telegram  of  support  for  the  legal 
aid  program  which  has  been  operating 
with  maximum  effectiveness  in  the  Cleve- 
land area  from  Mr.  James  C.  Davis,  a 
highly  respected  attorney  and  president 
of  the  Cle'veland  Bar  Association.  The 
telegram  is  as  follows: 

Cleveland    Ohio, 

November  7, 1967. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Vanik. 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington.  DC: 

The  Cleveland  Bar  Association  strongly 
supports  the  local  legal  aid  program  which 
Is  largely  dependent  upon  current  O.E.O  fi- 
nancing. I  sincerely  hope  the  Congress  will 
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take  no  action  which  will  adversely  affect  the 
ability  of  our  legal  aid  efforts  to  meet  crucial 
Cleveland  Inner  city  problems. 

James  C.  Davis, 
President,  the  Cleveland  Bar  Association. 


November  8,  1967 


In  addition,  I  wish  to  insert  Into  the 
Record  a  telegram  I  received  from  the 
Cuyahoga  County  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers presidents  who  add  their  support  to 
the  war  on  poverty  and  request  full  fund- 
ing at  the  $2.06  billion  level.  The  tele- 
gram is  as  follows: 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

November  7, 1967. 
Hon.  Ckahles  Vanik. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  county  presi- 
dents strongly  urge  your  support  of  war  on 
poverty  House  bills  request  of  2.06  billion.  We 
urge  support  of  OEO  as  planning,  coordinat- 
ing and  funding  source  without  spinning  off 
Its  programs. 

We  urge  defeat  of  10%  local  cash  share. 
This  would  curtail  and  eliminate  valuable 
local  programs. 

SIGNERS 

Mrs.  Prank  Zack,  president,  Cuyahoga 
County. 

Mrs.  Charles  Mealy,  president,  Palrvlew 
Pork. 

Mrs.  Brent  Martson,  president,  Bay  Village. 

Mrs.  Predlck  Lyman,  president.  Lakewood. 

Mrs.  R.  J.  Smith,  president,  Berla  &  South- 
west Area. 

Mrs.  Clifford  Moore,  president,  Parma. 

Mrs.  Richard  Taylor,  president,  Cleveland. 

Mrs.  Philip  Glbbs,  president,  Rocky  River. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Borsteln.  president,  Cleveland 
University  Heights. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Orfleer,  president.  Shaker 
Heights. 

Mrs.  Alvln  Hart,  president,  East  Cleveland. 

Mrs.  Clifford  Sobol,  president.  South  Euclid 
Lyndhurst. 

Mrs.  David  Garland,  president.  Euclid. 

Mrs.  Donald  Cohrs,  president.  Westlake 
North  Olmsted. 

In  addition,  I  wish  to  insert  a  telegram 
from  Rev.  J.  Robert  Stindman.  Depart- 
ment of  Public  AfTairs,  Ohio  Council  of 
Churches,  which  also  adds  strong  sup- 
port of  this  religious  organization  repre- 
senting churches  throughout  the  State  of 
Ohio.  The  telegram  is  as  follows: 

Columbcs,  Ohio, 
November  7,  1967. 
Ckabi^s  a.  Vanik, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  urge  passage  of  anti-poverty  bill  re- 
taining  at  least  $3.0fl  billion   funding  and 
praeervlng   participation    of   the    poor    free 
from   local   political    domination.    We    urge 
deletion  of  local  funding  requirement  of  lO^c 
cash.  Prom  every  indication  In  Ohio  this  is 
crucial  to  continued  well-being  of  our  society. 
Okpabtmxnt   or  Pttblic 
Arr&ias.  Ohio  Coun- 
cil or  Chttsches, 
Rev.  J.  Robert  Sandman, 

Chairman. 

These  strong  voices  of  support  at  this 
critical  time  are  only  a  slight  Indication 
of  the  well  of  support  which  I  have 
foimd  throughout  my  community  for  the 
continuation  of  the  important  work  be- 
ing carried  out  by  the  people  who  live 
dally  with  the  problems  of  poverty  in  my 
city  of  Cleveland. 

The  programs  which  we  consider  to- 
day are  not  expendable.  We  cannot  over- 
look the  millions  of  children  and  young 
people  who  have  been  given  a  ray  of  hope 
because  of  the  Headstart  program,  the 


Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  the  Job 
Corps,  or  a  first-time  experience  In 
summer  camp  life. 

The  Jegal  aid  service  has  provided 
equal  treatment  under  the  law  for  many 
thousands  not  so  privileged  before  this 
program  was  initiated  throughout  the 
country.  Additionally,  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  concept  of  "maximum  feasi- 
ble participation"  in  title  II  of  the  pres- 
ent law  has  provided  the  opportunity 
for  so  many  people  in  the  neighborhoods 
to  realize  the  importance  of  community 
participation. 

The  antipoverty  program  has  experi- 
enced some  mistakes  and  errors.  The 
program  has  operated  on  front  stage- 
center— under  the  hostile  klieg  lights  of 
criticism — criticism  by  many  who  never 
believed  in  its  purpose — criticism  by 
many  who  prayed  for  its  demise.  Under 
the  face  of  this  bitter  attack,  the  good  of 
the  program  and  Its  high  purposes  can- 
not be  overlooked. 

The  antipoverty  program,  established 
under  President  Johnson's  leadership 
and  ably  administered  by  Sargent 
Shriver,  may  represent  the  greatest  gov- 
ernmental development  of  this  decade. 
Just  as  the  Peace  Corps  remains  as  one 
of  the  permanent  objectives  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, so  must  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram remain  as  an  instrument  of  neces- 
sary service  to  a  large  and  needy  segment 
of  our  population.  The  antipoverty  pro- 
gram is  no  longer  an  experimental  pro- 
gram. It  can  take  its  place  in  the  govern- 
mental fabric  of  essential  public  service. 
I  stand  by  the  antipoverty  program  as 
an  essential  public  service  which  cannot 
be  suspended  or  reduced.  I  hope  that  this 
body  will  stand  firm  to  preserve  It. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
submit  today  the  minority  views  of  my- 
self and  my  colleague.  Representative 
James  Gardner,  on  the  war  on  poverty. 
These  views  are  in  addition  to  those  pre- 
sented by  other  Republican  members  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

The  important  area  of  helping  the 
poor  of  our  Nation  must  not  be  left  in 
the  hsmds  of  those  who  take  three  times 
as  much  for  themselves  as  they  allo- 
cate to  actually  help  the  poor.  There 
must  be  a  realistic,  serious  appraisal  of 
the  poverty  program  so  the  good  may  be 
continued,  the  bad  improved,  the  waste 
cut,  and  the  unnecessary  totally  elimi- 
nated. 

The  politically  motivated  war  on  pov- 
erty may  be  the  tragedy  of  the  decade 
unless  severe  measures  are  taken  to  In- 
sure that  stop  the  cheating  of  both  the 
poor  and  the  taxpayers. 

The  views  follow: 
Separate   MiNORrry    Views   op   Representa- 
tives  John   M.   Ashbrock   and   James   C. 
Gardner 

Although  we  agree  with  much  of  the  anal- 
ysis and  many  of  the  recommendations  ex- 
pressed In  the  foregoing  minority  views,  we 
feel  that  additional  points  must  be  made 
concerning  the  entire  operation  of  the  so- 
called  war  on  poverty. 

A  political   war  from   THX  BXaiNMINO 

The  Johnson  administration  Initiated  this 
lU-concelved  mess  as  a  political  move  for  the 
1964  election;  the  "war  on  poverty"  was  to 
be  a  dominant  theme  and  slogan  for  that 
campaign.  The  original  legislation  was  hast- 
lly  and  badly  draft#'i  at  the  Wlilte  House, 


virtually  without  the  participation  and  at 
times  almost  over  the  dead  bodies  of  respon- 
slble  Cabinet  officials.  It  was  then  rammed 
down  the  throat  of  a  Congress  which  exer- 
clsed  so  little  legislative  function  that 
scarcely  a  line  was  changed  In  the  Whlt« 
House  draft.  Minority  members  of  this  com- 
mlttee  at  that  time  forcefully  and  fully 
pointed  out  the  grave  mistakes  In  the  leg- 
islation and  accurately  predicted  that  it 
would  be  a  colossal  failure. 

The  partisan  political  use  of  the  "war  on 
poverty"  has  been  unremitting  since  1964. 
In  community  after  community,  all  across 
this  Nation,  the  list  of  highly  paid  officials 
of  the  poverty  war  reads  like  a  rollcall  of 
professional  Democratic  politicians.  The  po- 
litical use  to  which  this  program  has  been 
devoted  Is  acknowledged  even  In  the  major- 
ity report  of  this  committee — although  the 
majority  will  do  nothing  effective  to  prohibit 
such  use. 

OFTICE     OF    ECONOMIC     OPPOETtJNITIES 

At  the  heart  of  this  political  boondoggle 
is  OEO,  which  might  best  be  named  the 
"office  of  economic  opportunists."  It  Is  the 
highest  paid,  worst  managed,  most  Incom- 
petently staffed  agency  in  the  history  of  the 
Federal  Government.  One  out  of  every  42.3 
of  Its  employees  is  paid  over  $20,000  a  year; 
nearly  one-half  are  paid  $10,000  a  year  or 
more.  The  budget  of  the  United  States  lists 
416  positions  in  OEO  with  pay  in  excess  of 
$15,000  a  year. 

The  budget  also  estimates  that  2,800  per- 
manent Federal  employees  are  required  to 
run  OEO,  and  that  another  4,772  per- 
manent positions  are  required  In  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  run  programs  funded 
through  OEO.  These  7.572  permanent  Fed- 
eral positions  required  to  run  the  war  on 
poverty  from  Washington — according  to  the 
budget  estimate — cost  the  hard-pressed 
American  taxpayers  a  cool  $60  million  for 
salaries  alone  this  year. 

That  Is  only  the  cream  skimmed  off  the 
top.  At  least  75  percent  of  the  community 
action  funds  go  for  "administrative  costs"— 
almost  entirely  In  high  salaries.  "Community 
Action,"  according  to  the  majority  report, 
"employes"  95,000  persons  and  has  cost  $1,- 
800  million  to  date.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
that  less  than  half  of  the  people  employed 
by  CAP  are  classified  as  poor  persons — that 
even  in  this  activity,  the  poor  come  off  sec- 
ond best. 

The  unbelievably  high  costs  of  the  Job 
Corps  has  been  covered  in  the  other  minority 
views,  but  here  again  we  note  that  a  very 
large  part  of  these  costs  are  for  admliilstra- 
tlTe  salaries — and  that  these  salaries  notori- 
ously rim  far  higher  than  the  public  schools 
can  pay  instructors  and  administrators  of 
vocational  education. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  American  peo- 
ple— Including  mllUons  of  poor  people  who 
work  at  hard  Jobs  for  a  small  Income  from 
which  Federal  taxes  are  deducted — should  be 
asked  to  continue  to  support  this  bloated 
bonanza  for  bureaucrats. 

COMMITNITT    ACTION    FOR    WHAT? 

There  are  thousands  of  good  citizens  who 
serve  on  CAP  boards,  teach  Headstart  classes, 
or  otherwise  attempt  In  good  faith  to  assist 
the  antipoverty  programs.  But  In  city  after 
city  across  this  Nation  such  selfless  efforts  are 
lost  In  the  welter  of  politics,  factionalism, 
and  radical  Intrigue  which  Is  being  passed  off 
as  "community  action."  In  city  after  city 
"commimlty  action"  has  been  little  more 
than  radical  agitation.  Including,  as  In  New- 
ark, KJ.,  the  organization  of  demonstrations, 
protest  meetings,  and  Inflammatory  incite- 
ments which  led  directly  to  a  tragic  riot  and 
the  mindless  destruction  of  property  and  hu- 
man life. 

We  ask  "community  action  for  what?"  It 
has  not  been  action  to  produce  Jobs  (except 
for  paid  employees  of  the  program),  or  to 
train  unemployed  people  for  Jobs,  or  to  make 
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any  difference  In  the  envlroimient  of  poverty. 
in  terms  of  having  any  real  effect  upon  the 
condition  of  poverty,  community  action  has 
been  a  81.8  billion  bust. 

Even  the  Democratic  members  of  our  com- 
mittee acknowledge  the  excesses  of  this  pro- 
gram publicly.  Here  are  Just  two  of  the  many 
remarks  made  in  the  open  sessions  to  mark 
up  the  bill. 

Mr.  Puclnski,  for  example,  said  of  the  com- 
munStv  action  program: 

"It  has  not  worked  in  many  communities 
of  America,  and  1  tell  you  that  in  many 
communities    It    has    been    a    catastrophic 

flop  •   *   •■" 
He   also   observed   of    Community   Action 

til  at; 

"This  program  Is  In  disrepute  today  be- 
cause fly-by-night  outfits  formed  overnight 
have  come  down  here  to  Washington  and 
because  they  had  friends  in  the  OEO  got  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  carry  on  all  sorts  of  pro- 
grams and  the  legitimate  organizations  in 
vour  communities  •  •  •  ^ were  by-passed) ." 

Mr.  C.irey  had  this  observation: 

'If  I  w.inted  to  sack  this  program  I  could 
load  the  record  with  the  excess  and  the  waste 
and  the  mismanagement.  If  you  will,  the 
nepotism  th.-it  has  been  practiced  in  some  of 
these  apencl.es  •  •  •.  I  could  be  a  vandal 
in  this  reer-.rd  and  damage  beyond  all  repair 
the  image  of  community  action  agencies 
which  h&:e  expended  millions  of  dollars  not 
for  the  l>eneflt  of  the  poor  but  to  set  up 
hierarchies  of  staff  and  clerical  personnel, 
travel,  and  all  sorts  of  designs  and  features 
which  were  never,  never  contemplated  In  the 
passage  of  this  legislation." 

We  respectfully  disagree  with  our  col- 
league. Mr  Cnrey,  that  disclosing  tlie  true 
ope"ration  of  this  program  is  an  act  of  "van- 
dalism." We  think  It  is  a  matter  of  public 
duty.  For  example,  he  gave  a  vivid  account  of 
a  group  of  "Peaceniks"  getting  into  one  com- 
munity action  program  and,  in  the  course  of 
their  demonstrations,  financed  by  decent 
American  wage  earners,  desecrating  a  church. 
When  brought  Into  court,  according  to  the 
account  of  Mr.  C.irey,  they  were  defended  by 
community  action  neighborhood  legal  serv- 
ices—acaln  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer. 
We  agree  with  our  colleague  that  Congress 
never  intended  so  bizarre  a  use  of  tax  funds. 
But  this  sort  of  thing  nxns  rampant  throtigh 
the  poverty  program. 

let's   .-iCT  INTELLIGENTLT   AGAINST  POVERTY 

It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  this  whole  busi- 
ness, and  t'..;rn  our  attention  to  serious  efforts 
to  assist  the  unemployed  poor  to  And  Jobs, 
to  strengthen  our  system  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  to  help  our  schools  overcome  the 
educational  handicaps  of  children  from  a 
background  of  poverty. 

According  to  former  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Anthony  Celebrezze, 
the  Federal  Government  alone  In  1964  was 
spending  over  $30  billion  a  year  to  combat 
poverty.  Since  then  we  have  committed 
hundreds  of  millions.  If  these  billions  are  not 
doing  the  Job.  we  should  find  out  why  and 
redirect  the  programs  to  reach  the  hard-core 
unemployed  poor.  This  would  have  been  the 
sensible  approach  In  the  beginning.  This 
would  have  been  the  approEich  of  a  rational 
administration  Intent  upon  anything  other 
than  politics. 

The  poor — to  say  nothing  of  the  tax- 
payers— deserve  something  better  than  the 
"war  on  poverty." 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  yesterday 
and  today  the  House  has  debated  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1967.  This  debate  as  well  as  previous  ac- 
tions of  the  House  earlier  in  this  session 
demonstrate  that  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram is  in  jeopardy.  It  Is  threatened  by 
the  prospect  of  inadequate  funding.  All 
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over  the  country  present  programs  are 

coming  to  a  standstill  because  of  the 
leiusai  of  the  House  to  appxove  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  until  funds  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968  have  been  authorized 
and  appropriated.  It  is  threatened  by  the 
prospect  of  domination  by  local  govern- 
ments, many  of  which  are  hostile  to  its 
purpose. 

The  Green  amendment  makes  com- 
munity action  agencies  a  State  or  a  polit- 
ical subdivision  of  a  State,  or  a  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agency  which  has 
been  designated  by  a  State  or  a  political 
subdivision.  In  other  words,  another 
State  or  local  veto  is  proposed.  In  addi- 
tion, the  composition  of  community  ac- 
tion boards  and  community  action  gov- 
erning boards  will  result  in  control  by 
local  public  oflBcials  who  shall  have  one- 
third  of  the  representation  and  un- 
doubtedly will  be  in  a  position  to  strongly 
influence  the  designation  of  the  balance 
of  the  board. 

In  my  opinion  the  Green  amendment 
will  adversely  affect  the  involvement  of 
liie  indigenous  poor  in  planning  pro- 
trams  for  their  own  communities.  This 
is  the  unique  feature  of  community  ac- 
tion, and  it  should  not  be  scuttled.  I  hope 
that  sections  210  and  211  will  be 
amended,  and  I  intend  to  support  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hawkins],  which  will  strike  the 
Green  amendment. 

I  think  It  would  be  useful  for  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  consider  the  effect  of 
the  Green  amendment  on  communities 
which  have  already  set  up  their  com- 
munity action  programs.  Today  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  City  congres- 
sional delegation  met  with  represent- 
atives of  New  York  City  and  represent- 
atives of  the  various  communities  where 
community  action  has  created  new  hope. 
They  expressed  understandable  dismay 
at  the  idea  of  being  required  to  restruc- 
ture local  community  action  boards. 

The  Reverend  H.  Carl  McCall,  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  City  Council 
Against  Poverty,  and  George  Nlcolau. 
commissioner  of  the  New  York  City  Com- 
munity Development  Agency,  presented 
the  following  statement  which  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Statement  by  the  New  York  CrrT  Council 

Against  Poverty  to  the   New  York  Cmr 

Congressional  Delegation,  November  8 

We  have  come  today  to  talk  with  you  about 
the  critical  effect  the  anti-poverty  legislation 
now  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
could  have  on  our  city's  community  action 
program. 

As  members  of  the  Council  Against  Poverty 
and  representatives  of  local  commimlty 
groups  and  city-wide  civic,  business,  religious 
and  social  welfaje  organizations,  we  are  In- 
volved dally  with  New  York's  anti-poverty 
projects  and  the  people  they  serve. 

We  want  to  discuss  both  the  lUtely  results 
of  a  cut  In  funds  and  the  effects  of  Section 
211(c)  which  would  radically  alter  the 
nature  and  structure  of  the  community 
action  program. 

Unless  additional  funds  are  made  available 
immediately  through  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion or  a  new  appropriation.  New  York  City 
will  be  unable  to  continue  its  community 
action  programs  past  the  third  week  In  No- 
vember. Such  a  shut-down  would  affect  hun- 


dreds of  thousands  of  people  served  by  over 
250  agencies. 

Even  If  an  appropriation  is  approved,  un- 
less Congress  votes  for  at  least  the  »2.0fi 
billion  appropriation  approved  by  the  House 
Oommltiee  rather  than  the  »1.2  bilUon  many 
House  members  appear  to  favor.  New  York 
City  will  be  faced  with  a  drastic  cutback  of 
up  to  30  or  40  percent. 

This  would  gut  our  program.  Community 
action  programs  now  operating  at  a  level  of 
$17.5  million  could  be  cut  by  as  much  as 
»6  or  $7  million,  affecting  many  thousands 
of  people  involved  in  neighborhood  service 
center  programs,  remedial  and  tutorial  edu- 
cation, training  and  employment  programs 
and  a  host  of  others. 

Section  211(c)  oould  throw  New  York 
City's  community  action  structure  into 
chaos  For  over  a  year,  people  in  fifteen  pov- 
erty areas  have  worked  to  establish  Com- 
munity Corporations  to  plan,  approve  and 
coordinate  anti-poverty  programs,  and  they 
have  elected  the  governing  boards  for  all 
but  one  of  them. 

None  of  the  boards  meets  the  requirements 
of  Section  211(c).  In  each  case,  mfimbers 
were  selected  In  community-wide,  demo- 
cratic elections  open  to  all  residents,  and  a 
ruling  that  the  boards  must  now  be  scrapped 
would  lead  to  cynicism  and  disillusionment 
among  the  peopie  who  have  worked  to  make 
the  Corporations  a  success. 

We  are  not  alone  in  our  attempts  to  pre- 
serve an  anti-poverty  program  that  is  more 
than  an  empty  shell.  A  group  of  twenty-four 
business,  civic  and  religious  leaders,  includ- 
ing Time-Life  Publisher  Andrew  Helskell. 
Central  Labor  Council  Chairman  Harry  Van 
Arsdale.  Board  of  Education  President  Al- 
fred Giardlno  and  New  York's  Episcopal 
Bishop  Horace  Donegan,  Joined  In  a  state- 
ment this  week  calling  on  the  Hotise  to  pass 
a  bill  "which  deals  honestly  with  the  poor 
and  gives  them  a  significant  role  In  shaping 
their  own  destiny."  They  said,  "We  Implore 
the  House  to  act  courageously  and  In  Its  best 
traditions." 

We  came  here  today  to  make  that  same 
plea.  The  New  York  City  delegation  is  prob- 
ably the  most  enlightened  one  In  the  coun- 
try, and  we  appreciate  the  support  Its  mem- 
bers have  given  to  many  pieces  of  social  leg- 
islation through  the  years.  We  are  calling 
upon  ycu  now  not  only  to  continue  In  that 
tradition,  but  to  do  everything  In  your  power 
to  convince  your  colleagues  that  the  future 
of  our  cities  and  of  our  nation  depends  on 
our  ability  to  solve  the  problems  of  poverty 
that  have  been  built  Into  the  birthright  of 
millions  of  our  citizens.  If  we  fall  In  this 
task,  the  costs  will  be  far.  far  greater  In  the 
economic  and  human  waste  we  will  be  con- 
demned to  suffer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  include  a  state- 
ment issued  November  6  by  New  York 
City  business,  labor,  civic,  and  religious 
leaders  in  support  of  the  antipoverty 
program. 

Statement    by    New    York    Cttt    Business. 
Labor.  Civic  and  Religious  Leaders  in  Sup- 
port of  the  Antipo^'ertt  Program 
This   week   the   House   of   Representatives 
weighs  the  fate  of  millions  of  Americans:  in- 
deed,   of   us    all.    Its    actions   on    the   Anti- 
Poverty  bill  can  determine  the  course  of  our 
society  for  years  to  come — whether  there  will 
be    continued    hope    or   renewed    despair,    a 
growing  belief  in  the  credibility  of  America 
or  rekindled  frustration,  made  more  bitter 
by  what  may  seem  and  may  well  be  a  venge- 
ful abandonment  of  concern. 

For  the  Congress  to  refuse  U>  commit  re- 
sources equal  to  the  task  la  to  postpone  to  a 
time  perhaps  too  late  those  Issues  which  we 
must  face  now.  For  the  Congress  to  now  cut 
anti-poverty  funds,  given  the  urgent  need  in 
aur  cities,  would  be  most   unwise.  For  the 
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Congress  to  reduce  the  participation  or  the 
poor  in  the  Institutions  they  have  created  to 
deal  with  their  own  problems  Is  to  turn  Its 
back  on  the  bright  beginnings  of  the  last 
three  years. 

America  needs  an  Anti-Poverty  Act  which 
deals  honestly  with  the  gathering  crisis  of 
our  urban  centers.  It  needs  an  act  which 
deals  honestly  with  the  poor  and  gives  them  a 
significant  role  in  shaping  their  own  destiny. 
We  Implore  the  House  to  act  courageously 
and  In  its  best  traditions. 

It   is   not    resources    that    limit   America's 
decisions:   it  is  our  decisions  that  make  re- 
sources.  America    has    the   capacity    to   deal 
with   its   problems.    It   must   have    the   will 
Simple  Justice  requires  no  less. 

Signers  of  Statement  :n  Support  of  Anti- 
Poverty  Program 
Rev.  Eugene  Callender.  executive  director 
of  the  New  Yorlc  City  Urban  League. 

Bishop  Terrence  J  Cooke,  vicar  general  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  New  York. 

Bishop  Horace  Donegan,  Episcopal  Bishop 
of  New  York. 

James  Fogarty.  executive  director  of  the 
Community  Council  of  Greater  New  York. 

Alfred  Giardlno.  president  of  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education. 

Mrs.  Milton  Gordon,  president  of  the  Citi- 
zens Committee  for  Children. 

Victor  Gotbaum.  president  of  District 
Council  37,  American  Federation  of  State. 
County,  and  Municipal  Employees. 

Mrs.  Helen  Harris,  executive  director  of  the 
United  Neighborhood  Houses.. 

Andrew  Heiskell,  publisher  of  Time,  Inc. 
Christian  Herter.  Jr  .  chairman  of  the  New 
York  City  Urban  Coalition. 

Mrs.  Minneola  IngersoU,  president  of  the 
Women's  City  Club. 

Floyd  McKlsslck.  chairman  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality. 

Rev.  Leo  McLaughlin,  president  of  Ford- 
ham  University. 

John  H.  Niemeyer,  president  of  the  Bank 
Street  College  of  Education. 

Dr.  David  Salten,  executive  director  of  the 
Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies. 

Mrs.  Irwin  Toback,  president  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters. 

Harry  Van  Arsdale,  chairman  of  the  New 
York  City  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Council. 
Roy    WUklns.    executive    director    of    the 
NAACP. 

Whitney  Young.  execuUve  director  of  the 
National  Urban  Leagiie. 

Rt.  Rev.  Jonathan  G.  Sherman,  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island. 

Dr.  Gardner  Taylor,  pastor  of  the  Concord 
Baptist  Church  in  Brooklyn. 

Bishop  Richard  B.  Martin,  suffragan  bishop 
of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Brooklyn  and 
Long  Island. 

Msgr  Francis  Mugavero,  secretary  to  the 
bishop  for  chanty  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Brooklyn. 

Rabbi  Harold  Gordon,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Board  of  Rabbis. 


DISTRICT    OP    COLUMBIA     APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1968 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  iH.R.  8569) 
making  appropriations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or 
in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
amendments  of  the  Senate  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Natcher]  ? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Nat- 
cher, GiAiMO,  Patten,  Pryor,  Mahon, 
Davis  of  Wisconsin,  McDade,  Riegle,' 
and  Bow. 
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Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
Mr.  Rodney  of  New  York,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide 
an  improved  Economic  Opportimity 
Act,  to  authorize  funds  for  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  economic  opportu- 
nity programs,  to  authorize  an  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


PROTECTIONISM  AND  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
30  the  House  passed  H.R.  10915,  a  bill 
which  would  reduce  the  world  quota  of 
extra-long-staple  cotton  by  the  amount 
of  the  quotas  assigned  to  countries  with 
respect  to  which  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  United  States  have  been  bro- 
ken—the United  Arab  Republic  and  the 
Sudan — and  permanently  transfer  their 
portions  of  the  quota  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers in  the  Southwestern  States. 

The  purpose  was  protectionism — pure 
and  simple — although  the  sponsors  tried 
to  disguise  it  by  taking  advantage  of 
our  fully  justified  feeling  of  outrage  to- 
ward Nasser. 

The  fact  that  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee was  motivated  by  a  desire  to  pro- 
tect the  special  interest  of  domestic  cot- 
ton producers  and  not  the  least  bit  in- 
terested in  using  the  foreign  quotas  dip- 
lomatically to  influence  the  situation  in 
the  Middle  East  was  revealed  when  the 
committee  voted  down  amendments 
which  would  have  suspended  the  quotas 
until  diplomatic  relations  were  resumed 
and  until  the  President  found  that  it 
was  not  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  in  the  Interest  of 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  to  restore  the 
quotas. 

If  the  President  were  given  this  discre- 
tion and  flexibility,  the  foreign  cotton 
quotas  might  serve  as  leverage  to  help 
achieve  stability  In  the  Middle  East.  But 
the  committee's  bill  makes  this  impossi- 
ble. In  fact,  it  completely  disregards  the 
possibility  that  hopefully  someday  there 
will  be  a  new  regime  in  Egypt  which  will 
be  willing  to  live  in  peace  with  its  neigh- 
bors. 

Editorials  In  both  the  New  York  Post 
of  November  1  and  the  New  York  Times 


of  November  2  point  out  the  protection- 
ist purpose  of  this  mischievous  leglsla- 
tion  and  how  it  was  presented  as  a  pro- 
or  anti-Nasser  matter  which  it  obvloualy 
was  not.  Free  trade  was  the  issue,  and 
the  administration's  opposition  to  the 
bill  was  in  the  interest  of  a  liberal  trade 
policy. 

The  editorials  follow: 
IProm  the  New  York  Post,  Nov.  1,  1967) 
Cotton  PoLmcs  and  Foreign  Pouct 

Employing  diversionary  arguments  largely 
made  up  out  of  whole  cloth,  the  House  has 
hastily  run  up  a  bill  cutting  off  all  imports 
of  cotton  from  Egypt  and  the  Sudan.  It  is 
one  of  the  cheapest  pieces  of  legislative  goodj 
ever  made  In  Congress. 

Its  protectionist  sponsors,  many  from  rural 
districts,  attracted  considerable  support 
from  some  urban,  If  not  urbane,  members 
who  were  so  incautious  as  to  accept  tbe 
measure  as  a  form  of  Justified  economic  re- 
taliation against  Cairo  for  cutting  diplomatic 
ties  with  Washington. 

But  any  member  who  seeks  political  credit 
for  supporting  the  cotton  bUl  on  the  grounds 
that  It  Is  either  an  anti-Nasser  or  a  pro- 
Israel  gesture  U  deluding  either  himself  or 
his  constituents.  It  is  patently  a  special-in- 
terest measure,  and  the  special  Interests  are 
the  cotton  farmers  of  west  Texas,  Arizona, 
New  Mexico  and  California.  They  would  be 
awarded  the  cotton  quotas  stripped  from 
Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  a  gift  enabling  them 
to  double  their  current  production. 

The  protectionist  drive  has  already  Invited 
serious  retaliation  from  abroad:  restriction 
of  foreign  markets.  But  such  considerations 
carry  little  weight  In  the  House,  where  the 
cotton  bill  vote  reflects  the  greed  and  short- 
sightedness which  make  protectionism  so 
sterile  a  doctrine.  The  Senate's  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  Committee  has  the  Immediate 
duty  of  rescuing  responsibility  by  killing  the 
Indefensible  cotton  bill. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  2.  19671 
Again,  the  Protectionists 
At  the  very  moment  when  a  broad  counter- 
attack seemed  to  be  making  headway  against 
the  protectionist  tide  In  Congress,  the  House 
has  again  gone  off  the  track  by  voting  to 
eliminate  cotton  imports  from  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

An  unusual  coalition  of  members  from 
cotton-growing  states  of  the  Southwest, 
chronic  protectlonlste  and  blg-citv  Congress- 
men engineered  this  result.  The  lopsided 
(274-to-64)  vote  showed  that  even  members 
who  usually  support  freer  trade  were  unwill- 
ing to  take  a  stand  that  might  be  construed 
as  assisting  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser. 

This  Is  not  the  issue,  though  If  It  were  it 
would  be  worth  considering  whether  the  fall 
of  Nasser  at  this  stage  would  be  likely  to 
produce  In  Cairo  a  regime  even  more  hostile 
to  the  Interests  of  the  United  States  and  of 
peace  In  the  Middle  East. 

What  Is  really  at  stake  Is  the  attitude  of 
Congress  and  the  country  toward  trade  bar- 
riers In  general  and  the  limited  but  substan- 
tial tarur  reductions  of  the  Kennedy  Round 
In  particular.  If  It  persists  on  the  course  of 
the  House  action.  Congress  will  not  merely 
damage  relations  with  many  other  countries; 
It  will  call  into  serious  general  question  the 
good  faith  of  the  United  States  In  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  negotiations. 

If  producers  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  get 
added  protection  from  imports,  what  about 
producers  of  commodities  ranging  from  steel 
to  strawberries,  from  mink  furs  to  olives? 
The  span  of  goods  for  which  import  quotas 
are  being  demanded  Is  even  wider  than  this 
list  Indicates. 

Instead  of  spiting  President  Nasser  Con- 
gress would  do  far  better  to  recall  the  words 
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spoken  on  Capitol  Hill  last  week  by  a  friend 
and  neighbor.  President  Diaz  Ordaz  of  Mexi- 
co: "Before  you  act,  it  might  be  well  to  stop 
and  consider  Just  what  effects  your  action 
would  have  on  the  rest  of  the  world."  Pres- 
ident Diaz  might  have  added,  "and  on  your- 
selves, as  well."  For  foreign  retaliation  against 
any  protectionist  binge  by  Congress  will  be 
swift  and  widespread.  Every  American  ex- 
porter will  be  a  victim,  and  so,  as  Senator 
Percy  reminded  his  colleagues  the  other  day, 
will  every  consumer. 

It  win  be  up  to  the  Senate  to  knock  out 
the  House  ban  on  Imports  of  Egyptian  cot- 
ton; but  meanwhile  representatives  of  busl- 
nes.=,  consumers  and  labor  might  adopt  the 
suggestion  of  Senator  Javits  that  they  form 
an  emergency  coalition"  to  battle  the  pro- 
tectionists and  hold  the  line  for  a  liberal 
trade  policy  that  has  served  this  country  well. 


PERMISSION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TO  FILE 
CERTAIN  REPORTS 

Mr.  ALBE:RT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sisk  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  may  have  until 
midnight  Saturday.  November  11,  to  file 
certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  is  this  the  expected  con- 
ference report  on  the  District  of 
Columbia? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  No.  these  are  bills  to  be 
reported  out  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commitee  which  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  McMillan]  asked 
me  to  request  permission  that  they  might 
have  until  Saturday  night  to  file. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  know  if  action  has  been 
completed  and  the  reports  are  available 
to  the  Members? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  On  these  bills? 

Mr.  HALL.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  not  able  to  advise 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  When  does  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  intend  to  program 
them? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Perhaps  next  week,  but 
not  during  the  first  part  of  the  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  House  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
should  be  present  to  hear  the  message, 
and  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


[Roll  No.  376] 

Anderson,  111. 

Herlong 

PurceU 

Annunzlo 

Holland 

Resnlck 

Ashley 

Howard 

Rivers 

BolUng 

Jones,  Mo. 

St.  Onge 

Broom  field 

Laird 

Slkes 

Button 

Lipscomb 

Slsk 

Celler 

Long,  Md. 

Smith,  OaUf . 

Davis,  Oa. 

McClory 

Teasue,  Calif. 

Dlggs 

Macdonald, 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dow 

Mass. 

Thomson,  Wis 

Edwards,  Calif 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Ullman 

Everett 

Mathlaa.  Md. 

Utt 

Fountain 

MUler,  Calif. 

Wampler 

Hagan 

O'NeUl.  Mass. 

Watts 

Halleck 

Pelly 

Williams,  Miss 

Hanna 

Pettis 

WillU 

Htbert 

Pool 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Albert).  On  this  rollcall  382  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

SURGEON  GENERALS  FIRST  RE- 
PORT ON  REGIONAL  MEDICAL 
PROGRAMS— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  181) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ALBERT) .  The  Clerk  will  read  the  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
without  objection,  referred  by  the  Speak- 
er pro  tempore  <Mr.  Albert)  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
illustrations : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  happy  to  send  to  you  the  Surgeon 
General's  first  report  on  regional  medical 
programs,  as  required  by  the  Heart  Dis- 
ease, Cancer,  and  Stroke  Amendments 
of  1965. 

Because  the  law  and  the  idea  behind 
it  are  new,  and  the  problem  is  so  vast, 
the  program  is  just  emerging  from  the 
planning  stage.  But  this  report  gives  en- 
couraging evidence  of  progress — and  it 
promises  great  advances  in  speeding  re- 
search knowledge  to  the  patient's  bedside. 

In  49  regions  covering  91  percent  of 
our  population,  regional  alliances  have 
been  formed  between  medical  schools, 
hospitals,  and  local  doctors;  $24  million 
in  Federal  planning  money  has  been 
awarded.  By  earlj'  1968,  we  hope  to  have 
programs  underway  covering  98  percent 
of  the  Nation's  population. 

Most  important,  the  imagination, 
knowledge,  and  energy  to  operate  these 
programs  will  come  from  the  local  level. 
More  than  1.600  local  health  leaders — 
physicians,  officials  of  medical  centers, 
hospital  administrators,  teachers,  and 
other  health  workers — are  active  as 
members  of  regional  advisory  groups. 

In  five  regions,  cooperative  medical 
programs  are  already  operating,  with  the 
help  of  $7.3  million  in  Federal  grants: 

The  Albany  region,  covering  north- 
eastern New  York,  and  portions  of 
southern  Vermont  and  western  Massa- 
chusetts; 

The  Intermountain  region,  covering 
Utah  and  parts  of  Colorado,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, Nevada,  and  Wyoming; 


The  States  of  Kansas.  Missouri,  and 
Wisconsin. 

These  areas  are  reporting  Important 
results  already. 

In  the  Intermountain  region,  for 
example,  physicians  in  community  hos- 
pitals are  now  linked  by  special  radio  and 
television  networks  with  experts  at  the 
University  of  Utah  Medical  Center  in 
Salt  Lake  City. 

In  Wisconsin,  doctors  are  making  spe- 
cial studies  of  uterine  cancer  patients, 
with  the  hope  of  improving  and  stand- 
ardizing treatment  methods. 

The  Missouri  region  is  pioneering  new 
services  in  the  Smithville  area,  where 
doctors  and  patients  benefit  from  com- 
puter-assisted X-ray  diagnosis  and  other 
advanced  techniques  which  may  some 
day  be  available  in  the  entire  region. 

Progress  is  being  made  and  I  believe 
these  programs  will  help  us  overcome  the 
dreaded  killer  diseases — heart,  cancer, 
and  stroke.  And  they  will  put  us  farther 
along  the  road  to  our  goal  of  modern 
medical  care  for  every  American  citizen. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  November  8, 1967. 


GEN.  WILLIAM  C.  WESTMORELAND 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  military 
commander  in  modern  history  has  ever 
faced  greater  difficulties  with  such 
steadfastness,  and  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing support  of  his  troops  from  the  lowest 
rank  to  the  highest  grade,  than  the  bril- 
liant, dedicated  general  from  South 
Carolina,  William  C.  Westmoreland. 

Every  responsible  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress has  continually  given  General 
Westmoreland  all  the  support  p>ossible. 
To  do  anything  else  would  be  a  disserv- 
ice to  our  country.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  note  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  stated  publicly  that — 

General  Westmoreltujd  has  the  absolute 
confidence  of  the  President,  of  me.  and  of 
the  entire  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

I  am  sure  that  in  this  respect  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  refiects  the  feeling  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


CONGRESSIONAL  -VIEWS  REGARD- 
ING OUR  POLICY  IN  THE  VIETNAM 
WAR 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and.  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objeotlon. 

Mr.  EICKi>.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  leading 
Pacific  Northwest  newspaper  asked 
Washington  State's  two  Senators  and 
seven  Congressmen  for  their  views  re- 
garding seven  points  of  policy  in  the 
Vtetnam  war. 
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The  points  covered  were:  First,  the 
present  policy  for  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam:  second,  enlaiging,  widening, 
or  changing  the  bombing  targets;  third, 
Invading  North  Vietnam;  fourth,  a 
bombing  pause;  fifth,  withdrawing; 
sixth,  pulling  back  to  enclaves  as  pro- 
posed by  Gen.  James  Gavin;  seventh, 
what  minimum  terms  the  United  States 
should  insist  on  in  peace  negotiations. 

The  results  of  their  survey  were  pub- 
lished on  October  29.  1967. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  should  like  to  present  my  responses. 

My  answers  to  most  of  these  question.^ 
are  made  against  the  background  of  my 
opposition  to  further  escalation  on  our 
part,  with  a  view  to  encouraging  greater 
participation  by  the  South  Vietnamese. 
First.  Present  bombing  policy.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  bombing 
is  badly  hurting  the  North  Vietnamese 
or  the  worldwide  Communist  propaganda 
machine  would  not  be  complaining  so 
vociferously  and  demanding  a  cessation. 
I  subscribe  to  keeping  pressure  on  the 
north  through  bombing. 

Second.  Enlarging  targets.  Enlarging 
or  widening  the  bombing  is  escalation 
and  I  oppose  such  action.  As  for  chang- 
ing targets,  this  must  be  done  as  the 
changing  conditions,  militarj-  and  poli- 
tical, dictate. 
Third.  Invasion.  No. 
Fourth.  Bombing  pause.  We  must  con- 
tinue  our  military  pressure,   including 
bombing  pressure,  as  long  as  It  helps  less- 
en the  enemy's  effectiveness  against  our 
troops.  It  might  be  practical  to  announce 
and  attempt  a  program  that  has  been 
suggested;  that  Is,  reduction  of  bombing 
in  graduated  stages.  If  the  north  meets 
the  first-stage  reduction  with  some  kind 
of    reciprocal    deescalation,    we    would 
move  to  the  next  stage  and  so  on.  But  I 
oppose  an  unconditional  bombing  pause 
that  would  give  the  enemy  all  the  ad- 
vantage and  us  none. 

Fifth.  Withdrawing.  Our  major  objec- 
tive continues  to  be  containment  of  com- 
munism's expansion  by  force  and  we  have 
drawn  the  line  at  the  17th  parallel.  We 
have  said  also  that  we  will  abide  by  South 
Vietnam's  choice  of  government.  If  it  is, 
In  fact,  a  free  choice.  We  are  admittedly 
gambling:  Should  South  Vietnam  choose 
communism  in  a  free  election,  we  lose. 
After  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  have 
freely  established  a  viable  and  working 
government.  If  that  government  Invites 
as  to  continue  to  assist  them,  we  should 
do  so  within  reason;  If  it  Invites  us  to 
leave,  we  should  leave.  South  Vietnam 
Is  not  yet  in  a  position  to  defend  itself 
so  we  cannot  Just  pack  up  and  leave. 

Sixth.  Enclaves.  In  effect,  we  are  in  a 
modified  enclave  posture  now,  holding 
strong  points  and  sending  our  search- 
and-destroy  missions  to  keep  the  enemy 
off  balance  and  prevent  his  grouping  for 
major  attack,  u  an  enclave  operation 
Is  defined  as  static  defense  and  holding 
only  what  we  now  occupy  in  force,  my 
answer  Is  "No." 

Seventh.  Peace  terms.  A  cease  fire 
during  which  all  other  conditions  for 
peace  can  be  negotiated  by  representa- 
tives of  the  participants  in  the  war 


THE  PRESIDENT    COMMANDS."  AND 
THE  PEOPLE  RESPOND? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  the  President  went  on  national  tele- 
vision   in    a    breathless   appeal    to    the 
American  people  to  write  their  Congress- 
man and  help  his  tax  increase.  I  am 
happy  to  advise  the  House  that  there 
has  been  an  overwhelming  response  to 
the  President's  plea.  My  morning  mail 
has  brought  me  many  letters  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  it  seems  as  though  the  people 
got  the  message  "confused."  for  all  the 
letters  I  have  received  urge  me  to  stand 
firm  in  opposition  to  a  tax  increase. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  citizens  of 
southwest  Missouri  do  not  need  to  be 
told  that  they  have  a  right,  in  fact  a  re- 
sponsibility, to  petition  their  Congress- 
man on  any  matter.  We  urge  same  con- 
stantly as  the  basis  of  a  representative 
republic.  The  following  are  copies  of  my 
most  recent  letters  since  the  President's 
appeal; 

November  6,  1967. 
Representative  Dcrward  Q.  Hall, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Hall:  Several  times  In  the  past— 
I  have  considered  writing  you  In  regard  to 
current  Issues,  but  never  have.  However,  this 
time  a  most  ImpelUng  urge  Is  felt  to  express 
local  feelings  in  regard  to  current  issues  of 
deep  Importance. 

Recently,  President  Johnson  urged  the 
citizens  to  express  their  approval  of  the  pro- 
posed tax  Increase,  saying  such  a  tax  in- 
crease is  necessary  for  a  healthy  economy. 
This  family,  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  Ozark  area  are  not  in  favor  of 
any  higher  taxation  of  any  form,  or  of  anv 
future  surtax.  We  feel  It  Is  high  time  the 
Government  of  this  great  nation  stopped  11s- 
temng  to  so  many  'fiscal  experts"  for  advise 
on  how  to  keep  the  economv  healthy  and 
started  implementing  some  financial  man- 
agement based  on  old  fashioned  thrift  and 
above  all,  horse-sense. 

In  other  words,  the  government  should 
start  being  the  example  In  setting  up  sound 
fiscal  policies  that  will  bring  the  economy 
Into  balance.  Instead  of  tapping  more  of  the 
dirrUnishlng  dollar  from  personal  Income 

We  are  falling  apart  from  within,  as  a 
nation,  and  it  is  becoming  more  apparent 
by  the  day. 

It  Is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  near  future 
Will  see  more  responsible  policies  and  lead- 
ership demonstrated,  before  the  Umted 
States  finds  it  too  late  to  mend  her  fences 
s  barn  ^  stood  straight  and  tight,  but  not 
Most  respectfully. 

,        ,,  John  L.  Follis. 

AvA.  Mo, 


November  8,  1937 


November  3,  1987 
De.^k  Mr.  Hall:    This  Congress  has  gone 
blindly    along     with    everything    President 
Johnson  has   asked  for  including  the  "Bat 
Control",  and  "Rent  subsidy  bill". 

Now  President  Johnson  wanu  us  to  write 
our  representatives  in  Congress  to  urge  them 
to  pass  the  Increased  Income  tax. 

I  urge  you  not  to  pass  this  tax  but  to  sla»h 
those  stupid  domestic  sociallBtlc  bills  that 
are  making  slaves  of  hard  working  citizens 
and  parasites  of  millions  who  would  rather 
live  on  dole  than  honeet  labor.  We.  the  clt- 
izens.  and  I  talk  to  many  each  day  are  fed 
up  and  the  next  election  will  tell  a  story 
Sincerely, 

^     „  Lester  R.  Kern. 

St.  Charles,  Mo, 

October  30,  1967 
Dear  Congressman  Hall:  I  am  firmly  op- 
posed  to  a  tax  increase  In  any  form,  i  wlU 
vote  accordingly  in  1968. 

I  want  to  see  government  spending  cut  to 
the  bone  especially  foreign  aid.  (Not  lust 
token  publicity  cuts!) 

It's  not  the  money  it's  Just  that  I  am  fwj 
up    With    supporting   people    and    causes - 
,  that  I  don't  believe  in. 

In  my  opinion  the  present  administration 
consistently  distorts  the  truth  and  white- 
washes the  facts  for  political  gain. 

Decisions  are  based  on  political  expedience 
not  on  how  much  the  country  as  a  whole 
will  benefit. 

I  would  like  to  see  all  out  war  against 
North  Vietnam  or  get  out  of  South  Vietnam 
completely. 

I  am  fed  up  with  supporting  people  who 
won't  work  at  all  levels  in  this  country  and 
overseas.  Most  foreign  aid  simply  enriches 
the  wealthy  in  poor  countries  and  hie  busi- 
ness at  home. 

I  think  that  it's  apparent  our  own  county 
needs  some  things  corrected  before  we  wan- 
der around  the  world  neighborhood  like  a 
rich  frustrated  woman  who's  trylne  to  lus- 
tlfy  her  existence. 
Sincerely, 

-  ,  L.  RrooLE. 

Joplin.  Mo. 


}^ovember  8,  1967 
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Skunk's  PLAsric  Shop. 
Joplin.  Mo.,  November  4  1967 
Congressman  Durward  O,  Hall 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir;  I  feel  the  time  is  right  to  re- 
assure you  in  your  stand  against  fiscally  Ir- 
responsible government. 

President  Johnson  Is  using  every  Immoral 
means  at  his  command  to  force  our  legis- 
lative bodies  to  do  his  bidding 

fa^^  °^'^   ^^°*  ^°"   ^^^  P°^"   *°  stand 
Sincerely, 

Charles  L.  Shunx. 


MERCENARIES  IN  THE  CONGO 

Mr,  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

•The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker 
by  unanimous  consent  I  am  extending  my 
remarks  to  Include  a  dispatch  from  the 
Congo  in  the  New  York  Times  that  I 
respectfully  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  who  are  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  new  nations  of  Africa 
and  concerned  over  mercenary  activities 
The  article  follows: 

Foreign  Afj-airs:  The  Third  Illusion 
(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

Kinshasa,  Congo.— The  illusion  that  the 
Congo  can  be  chopped  up  and  recolonlzed  by 
white  men  belongs  with  those  other  famous 
lluslons  Of  our  time:  "I  can  do  business  with 
the  Chinese  and  "martinis  don't  affect  me  " 
Progress  in  Africa  can't  be  repealed,  and  de- 
colonialism  is  here  to  stay. 

behind  the  attacks 
President  Mobutu  la  positive  Portugal  U 
behind  the  latest  mercenary  attacks  on  the 
Oon^  just  a<  Nigeria's  President  Gowon  is 
convinced  Portugal  encourages  a  rebeUlon  In 
Blafra.  General  Mobutu  says  the  Portuguese 
use  their  colony  of  Angola  to  supply  and  re- 
inforce mercenaries.  General  Gowon  says  the 


Portuguese  use  their  offshore  island  of  S&o 
Tom6  for  similar  purposes  In  Nigeria. 

Lisbon  piously  denies  these  charges,  but  so 
much  evidence  has  accrued  that  It  Is  hard  to 
credit  denials.  There  is  no  doubt  the  last 
mercenaries  entering  Katanga  came  Into  the 
Congo  from  Angola,  whence  they  brought 
their  supplies  and  whither  their  radio  beams 
information  to  some  coordinating  center. 

"Portugal  U  obviously  in  this  affair,"  says 
Mobutu,  sitting  in  hU  garden  and  gazing 
gloomily  at  the  Congo  rapids.  "Portugal  Is  an 
aggressor  and  we  provoked  no  one."  He  con- 
tends the  whole  affair  Is  part  of  a  long-range 
plot  cooked  up  by  Belgium's  Union  Mlnl*re 
Trust,  which  once  owned  Katanga's  fabulous 
mines  and  whose  properties  Mobutu  na- 
tionalized. "They  wUl  never  pardon  us  for 
that,"  he  continues.  "But  we  were  an  eco- 
nomic colony,  despite  our  political  independ- 
ence, and  we  had  to  take  our  freedom." 

According  to  Mobutu  a  strategic  plan  to 
disintegrate  the  Congo  was  conceived  at 
Union  Mini^re's  behest  by  a  Belgian  named 
Col.  Felix  van  de  Waelle.  former  military 
counselor  to  Molse  Tshombe.  Tshombe  was 
sentenced  to  death  in  absentia  here  and  is 
now  Imprisoned  In  Algeria  after  being  kid- 
napped. 

Mobutu  claims  that  van  de  Waelle,  com- 
manding the  Arlon  Staff  School  In  Belgium. 
devised  a  strategic  operation  code-named 
"Kerilis,"  which  foresaw  separate  mercenary 
thrusts.  One  group  under  the  Belgian  planter 
Schramme  would  entice  Congolese  Army  de- 
tachments to  the  eastern  region  around 
Bukavu.  Then  other  groups  would  Invade  the 
west  from  Angola. 

Mobutu  says  French,  German  and  Belgian 
mercenaries  were  hired  In  Europe  and  sent 
through  Portugal  to  Angola.  He  doesn't  yet 
have  confirmed  knowledge  about  their  num- 
ber or  command  but  believes  the  western 
column  is  between  250  and  300  strong.  There 
are  rumors  they  are  under  a  French  "colonel," 
Robert  Denard.  Schramme's  Bukavu  group 
was  made  up  of  100  white  mercenaries  plus 
several  hundred  former  Tshombe  gendarmes. 

Justice  Bomboko.  the  plump,  smiling  For- 
eign Minister  and  Mobutu's  closest  aide.  In- 
sists the  scheme  hopes  ultimately  to  recon- 
quer Union  MiniSre's  properties  in  Katanga 
later  dismembering  the  Congo  and  seizing 
control  of  all  this  vast  but  anarchic  land, 
Bomboko  thinks  the  robber  baron  aspirations 
he  attributes  to  Union  Minl^re  harmonize 
with  Portuguese  aspirations  to  smash  the 
larger  black  African  countries,  like  Congo 
and  Nigeria. 

NTW  COLONIALISM  IS  OUT 

Whatever  the  goals,  this  is  a  most  danger- 
ous venture.  It  Is  plumb  silly  that  anyone 
should  Imagine  the  world  will  sit  by  Idly 
while  a  handful  of  thugs  stsrts  a  new  colonial 
era.  The  United  States  has  already  reacted  by 
making  transport  aircraft  available  so 
Mobutu  can  shift  his  troops.  Other  lands 
are  bound  to  help  if  requested. 

Indeed,  on  Nov.  2  some  of  Mobutu's  as- 
sociates complained  that  he  relies  too  heavily 
on  the  West,  "where  mercenaries  came  from," 
Kishasa  has  no  relations  with  Moscow,  but 
next  day  the  Soviet  Ambassador  In  Brazza- 
ville came  over  to  offer  nxlUtary  assistance. 

Russia  promised  MIG  Jets  with  ftfteen  Con- 
golese pilots  who  had  trained  six  years  In 
the  U.S.S.R.  "But  those  are  Gizenga  men," 
protested  Bomboko.  (Glzenga  Is  a  leftist  Con- 
gole.se  now  in  Cairo.)  "I'd  be  their  first 
target." 

the  brutal  came 

There  is  a  real  threat  that  If  mercenary  In- 
trusions aren't  stamped  out  quickly  the 
Congo  may  again  be  brought  Into  the  outer 
world's  cold  war.  The  brutal  game  now  being 
played  here  with  shadow>-  overseas  en- 
couragement is  the  most  dangerous  game 
imaginable  for  all  concerned. 

Nobody  will  permit  the  Congo  to  be  carved 
into  feudal  meroenttfy  fiefs.  If  Union  Mlnl6re 
Is  truly  Involved,  It  will  lose  all  chance  of 
compensation    for    nationalized    properties. 


The  Portuguese  are  simply  adding  fuel  to  the 
fires  that  threaten  to  consume  them.  As  for 
the  unhappy  Congo — "We  are  the  Innocent 
victim,"  says  Mobutu, 


LETTER  FROM  W.  G.  WALLEY,  JR.. 
DISTINGUISHED  BEAUMONT.  TEX.. 
ATTORNEY 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  frequently 
we  here  in  Washington  tend  to  get  a  dis- 
torted view  of  the  problems  that  beset 
our  Nation.  It  is  at  times  like  this  when 
It  is  most  helpful  to  receive  the  benefit 
of  the  views  of  the  people  we  represent 
back  home  in  our  congressional  districts. 

As  we  all  know,  congressional  corre- 
spondence can  quite  frequently  bring 
added  work  and  sometimes  even  prob- 
lems; however,  we  all  recognize  the  value 
and  importance  of  our  letters  from 
home.  Recently  I  received  such  a  letter 
from  a  distinguished  Beaumont  attor- 
ney. W.  G.  Walley,  Jr. 

While  his  letter  was  primarily  con- 
cerned with  a  matter  affecting  his  son. 
Stephen.  I  found  it  most  heartening  and 
would  like  to  read  an  excerpt  from  it  to 
my  colleagues: 

From  news  reports,  I  conclude  that  re- 
ports of  "opinion"  poll  takers  and  greatly 
publicized  criticism  of  the  American  stand 
in  Vietnam  are  discouraging  to  the  President. 
I  hope  that,  with  all  of  the  great  burdens 
of  his  office  and  concern  with  facing  present 
and  future  crises,  he  will  not  forget  the  les- 
sons I  am  certain  he  learned  in  Sunday 
School  and  public  schools. 

I  hope  he  will  remember  that  the  popu- 
larity of  Moees  Is  recorded  as  having  fallen 
to  nothing  as  he  was  leading  his  people  out 
of  slavery  to  liberty.  I  hope  that  he  wUl  re- 
member that  during  Valley  Forge,  General 
Washington  barely  retained  courtesy  from 
the  Continental  Congress.  I  pray  that  he 
will  recall  the  early  months  of  1863  when 
there  was  actually  a  movement  towards  Im- 
peachment proceedings  against  President 
Lincoln.  I  hope  he  does  not  forget  that  it 
was  on  the  eve  of  San  Jacinto  that  loud 
cries  went  up  to  remove  General  Houston  as 
commander  of  the  forces  opposing  Mexican 
tyranny  because  of  his  supposed  "disgrace- 
ful retreat,"  These  Biblical  and  historical 
leaders  were,  no  doubt,  discouraged.  Each 
moved  forward  resolutely  through  the  dis- 
couragement to  a  place  in  history. 

Your  support  in  the  Congress  of  the  Presi- 
dent's determination  to  contain  communist 
aggression  has  my  complete  approval.  It  is 
my  belief  that  It  has  the  complete  approval 
of  a  great  majority  of  the  American  people, 
including  young  men  who  are  most  directly 
affected. 

These  sentiments  are  particularly 
heartwarming  In  that  they  come  from  an 
Individual  who  has  had  a  son  serve  in 
Vietnam  and  presently  has  a  younger  son 
in  Marine  Corps  boot  camp.  He  is  Justly 
proud  of  these  young  men  and  makes  a 
point  that  they  are  representative  of  the 
millions  of  young  people  In  our  country, 
rather  than  those  youthful  caricatures 
who  are  constantly  in  the  public  eye,  pri- 
marily because  of  their  irresponsible 
conduct. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Include  the 
complete  text  of  Mr.  Walley's  letter  and 
suggest  that  my  colleagues  might  enjoy 
reading  It  as  I  did. 

The  letter  follows: 

Beaumont,  Tex., 
November  2.1967. 
Congressman  Jack  Brooks, 
U.S.  Congress, 
House  Office  Building, 
W<ishington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  authorizing  my  son,  Stephen,  to 
take  examinations  to  compete  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  MUltery  Academy.  Stephen 
voluntarily  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  on 
Augtist  31st.  He  Is  completing  his  "boot" 
training  and  wUl  be  home  lor  his  first  leave 
around  December  7. 

Stephen  could  have  obtained  a  student  de- 
ferment. He's  a  bright  young  man.  His  gen- 
eral classification  test  score  (or  so  they  were 
called  during  World  War  11)  was  133.  He  Is 
the  second  of  my  three  sons  to  voluntarily 
enlist  In  the  Marine  Corps  for  duty  in  time 
of  need  for  his  services  by  our  country.  The 
youngest  has  not  enlisted  only  because  he 
cannot  be  accepted — he's  only   ten. 

It  Is  hoped.  Congressman,  that  the  attitude 
of  Gail,  III,  who  served  four  years  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  a  part  of  which  tour  was  In 
Vietnam,  and  Stephen,  wUl  afford  you  and 
our  President  some  assurance  that  Amer- 
ican youths  today,  for  the  most  part,  are 
as  patriotic  as  have  been  any  generation  In 
the  past.  The  Galls  and  Stephens  do  not  make 
front  page  news.  They  quietly  go  about  doing 
their  duty.  I  am  convinced  there  are  ten 
thousand  of  them,  however,  to  each  pubUclty 
grabbing,  morally  Irresponsible  draft  card 
burner. 

From  news  reports,  I  conclude  that  re- 
ports of  "opinion"  poll  takers  and  greatly 
publicized  criticism  of  the  American  stand 
In  Vietnam  are  discouraging  to  the  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  that,  with  all  of  the  great  bur- 
dens of  his  office  and  concern  with  facing 
present  and  future  crises,  he  will  not  forget 
the  lessons  I  am  certain  he  learned  In  Sun- 
day School  and  public  schools, 

i  hope  he  will  remember  that  the  popu- 
larity of  Moses  is  recorded  as  having  fallen 
to  nothing  as  he  was  leading  his  people  out 
of  slavery  to  liberty.  I  hope  that  he  wUI  re- 
member that  during  Valley  Forge,  General 
Washington  barely  retained  courtesy  from 
the  Continental  Congress.  I  pray  that  he 
will  recall  the  early  months  of  1863  when 
there  was  actually  a  movement  towards  Im- 
I>eachment  proceedings  against  President 
Lincoln,  I  hope  he  does  not  forget  that  It 
was  on  the  eve  of  San  Jacinto  that  loud  cries 
went  up  to  remove  General  Houston  as  com- 
mander of  the  forces  opposing  Mexican 
tyranny  because  of  his  supposed  "disgrace- 
ful retreat".  These  Biblical  and  historical 
leaders  were,  no  doubt,  discouraged.  Each 
moved  forward  resolutely  through  the  dis- 
couragement to  a  place  In  history. 

Your  support  In  the  Congress  of  the  Presi- 
dent's determination  to  contain  communist 
aggression  has  my  complete  approval.  It 
is  my  belief  that  It  has  the  complete  ap- 
proval of  a  great  majority  of  the  American 
people.  Including  young  men  who  are  most 
directly  affected. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  1  am. 
Your  friend, 

W,  G.  Wallet,  Jr. 


PROTECT  FARMERS'  INVESTMENT 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanl- 
moxis  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  Is 
worthy  of  notice  that  whereas  no  one 
has,  to  any  widespread  extent,  been  able 
to  do  anything  about  the  weather  Inso- 
far as  it  attacks  farmers'  crops  cruelly 
without  warning  at  least  one  agency  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  able  to  offset  this  capriciousness  of 
weather  with  a  program  to  protect  farm- 
ers' investment  costs. 

That  agency  is  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Corporation,  established  in  1938 
by  act  of  Congress  to  give  farmers  the 
means  of  self-help  protection  against 
weather  disaster  to  their  crops.  It  oper- 
ates under  direction  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  provides  it  vol- 
untary protection  program  in  some  1,400 
counties  of  37  States. 

To  understand  just  what  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation  faces  in 
studying  its  risks  and  setting  its  rates 
and  coverages  for  protection— most  of 
which  is  all- risk  against  everything  from 
insects  to  flood,  and  from  freeze  to 
drought— we  should  consider  the  weather 
extremes  which  plague  our  farm  areas 
almost  daily. 

For  example:  You  do  not  remember 
1964  as  being  particularly  phenomenal 
In  weather,  do  you?  And  It  was  not,  par- 
ticularly. But  In  northwestern  Montana 
it  was  the  wettest  year  of  record,  in  Sault 
Ste.  Marie.  Mich.,  they  had  a  record 
snowfall,  same  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  the 
alltime  coldest  winter  was  at  Port  Ar- 
thur, Tex.,  and  at  Pendleton.  Oreg..  It  was 
the  driest  season  since  1890.  at  many 
northeastern  places  it  was  the  driest 
year  of  record,  but  a  little  bit  farther 
south  they  had  the  alltime  wettest 
month  at  Charleston,  S.C. 

You  can  duplicate  this  sort  of  thing 
every  month  of  every  year.  FCIC  files  are 
full  of  statistics  on  how  they  paid  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  loss  payments  in  all 
States  and  for  more  than  120  separate 
causes  of  loss  over  the  Corporation's  28 
years  of  operation — and  in  practically  no 
case  was  the  loss  predictable. 

In  fact.  In  a  great  majority  of  cases 
farmers  who  received  loss  payments  had 
at  some  time  or  other  remarked  that  "we 
just  do  not  have  that  kind  of  weather 
losses  around  here" — ony  to  be  proved 
wrong. 

I  congratulate  USDA  on  its  foresight 
In  realizing,  in  Its  fostering  and  en- 
couragement of  this  important  insur- 
ance help  for  our  farmers,  that  in  these 
days  of  highest-risks  our  fanners  stand 
to  lose  tremendous  amounts  of  Invest- 
ment capital  on  weather  damage  "that 
just  does  not  happen  around  here." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  that  we 
have  a  Government  agency  doing  some- 
thing about  the  weather— it  Is  offering 
farmers  crc^}  insurance  against  It. 


November  8,  1967 


THE  ELECTION  OP  CARL  STOKES 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  the  headhnes  of  the  Nation's  news 
media  are  full  of  the  fact  that  Negroes 
have  apparently  been  elected  as  mayors 
of  Cleveland,  in  my  own  State  of  Ohio, 
and  Gary,  in  our  neighboring  State  of 
Indiana.  I  feel  obliged  to  take  the  floor 
and  point  out  an  historical  fact. 

It  is  true  that  Cleveland  now  has  be- 
come the  largest  city  in  the  United  States 
to  elect  a  Negro  mayor  and  Carl  Stokes 
deserves  congratulations  for  this  political 
achievement.  He  has  an  unparalleled  op- 
portunity to  accomplish  a  great  deal  for 
the  improvement  of  the  city  of  Cleveland 
and  for  relations  between  the  races  there 
and  nationally. 

But  the  first  city  In  Ohio  to  elect  a  Ne- 
gro mayor  was  in  my  own  congressional 
district,  where,  in  the  November  election 
of  1965.  RepubUcan  Robert  C.  Henry  led 
the  ticket  in  reelection  to  the  Springfield 
City  Commission  and,  thereby,  became 
the  chief  executive  of  this  community  of 
85.000.  At  that  time.  Springfield  was  the 
largest  city  in  the  United  States  ever  to 
have  elected  a  Negro  mayor. 

As  Cleveland  is  the  ninth  largest  city 
in  the  United  States,  so  Springfield  is  the 
10th  largest  city  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Mayor  Henry  has  served  with  honor 
and  distinction  in  his  community  during 
the  past  2  years.  He  has  also  won  a  na- 
tionwide reputation  as  a  forceful  speaker 
In  the  cause  of  civil  rights  and  equal  op- 
portunity. He  has  also  spoken  often  and 
well  in  the  interest  of  the  Republican 
Party  throughout  the  Nation.  But  he  is 
a  popular  speaker  with  all  ethnic  and 
political  groups  because  of  his  eloquence 
and  the  basic  commonsense  of  his  views 
of  Americanism. 

In  the  Seventh  Ohio  Congressional 
District,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent in  Congress,  we  have  a  long  tra- 
dition of  electing  Negroes  to  public  office. 
And  I  hasten  to  point  out  that  this  Is  in 
a  population  mix  which  includes  only 
about  6  percent  nonwhlte  and  no  great 
metropolitan  centers. 

For  instance.  Republican  James  Henry 
has  served  for  14  years  as  an  elected 
member  of  the  city  commission  of  Xenla 
population.  25.420.  In  1964,  the  voters  of 
Greene  County  elected  Republican  James 
Ford  as  county  commissioner.  Both  are 
present  incumbents,  and  Commissioner 
Ford  has  recently  completed  a  term  as 
president  of  the  county  commission  In 
this  county  of  118.108. 

A  number  of  other  communities  In  my 
district  are  now  being  served  by  Negro 
public  officials,  as  they  have  been  for 
some  years  past.  Bellefontalne.  12,156 
yesterday  elected  Louis  Ratleff.  a  two- 
term  member  of  the  city  council,  as 
council  president.  My  hometown  of 
Urbana.  11.102.  yesterday  reelected  Wen- 
dell Stokes  as  second  ward  councilman 
for  his  sixth  consecutive  2-year  term. 
Three  other  Negroes  were  elected  for  the 
first  time  to  local  office  In  my  district 
yesterday.  In  Springfield.  Republican 
Douglas  Gardner  was  elected  to  the  city 
board  of  education;  Republican  Clifford 
Brown  was  elected  to  village  council  in 
Marysvllle.  4,952;  and  Republican  Allen 
J.  Freeman  was  elected  to  city  council 
In  London,  7.065. 
So  it  was,  then,  last  August,  when  I 


had  the  opportunity  to  deliver  the  com- 
mencement  address  at  Central  state 
University  in  my  district  and  Carl  stokeg 
was  the  recipient  of  an  honorary  degree 
I  advised  him  that  should  he  be  success- 
ful, he  and  Cleveland  would  not  be  the 
first. 

In  my  middle-class  moderately  con- 
servatlve  district,  made  up  of  rural  aim 
suburban  areas  and  small-  to  medium- 
sized  cities,  we  have  been  selecting  our 
officeholders  on  the  basis  of  their  qual- 
ity as  men  and  women  and  not  on  skin 
color  for  a  number  of  years.  When  it 
comes  to  public  service,  we  think  that 
it  is  what  is  in  a  man's  head  and  heart 
that  counts. 

Therefore,  while  I  congratulate  Cleve- 
land and  Mr.  Stokes.  Gary  and  Mr 
Hatcher,  I  do  not  salute  them  as  firsts 
I  merely  welcome  them  to  the  fulfillment 
of  an  American  tradition  which  has  been 
observed  by  the  voters  of  my  district  for 
many  years. 
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WE  OUGHT  TO  HAVE  COURAGE  TO 
TELL  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  THS 
TRUTH 


Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentj«- 
man  from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  no 
time  for  political  demagoguery  or  parti- 
san politics.  There  is  never  a  time  to  play 
politics  with  national  security.  It  might 
sound  good  to  be  against  all  taxes  and 
all  spending,  but  such  a  policy  is  not  in 
the  Interest  of  our  coimtry.  if  a  tax  in- 
crease is  needed  to  preserve  this  Nation 
and  meet  our  country's  commitments, 
then  we  ought  to  have  the  courage  to  tell 
the  American  people  the  truth  and  act 
accordingly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in  a  financial  crisis 
We  might  as  well  face  it.  It  wiU  not  go 
away.  As  much  as  the  Congress  might 
wish  things  were  different  and  that  some 
miracle  would  happen,  the  truth  is  it  Is 
our  responsibility  to  act  now.  We  cannot 
afford  to  drift  along  until  the  situation 
becomes  critical.  We  cannot  afford  to 
wish  and  hope  until  the  evil  of  Infiation 
destroys  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
American  people. 

There  is  no  recession  or  depression 
more  dangerous  to  the  economy  of  a  na- 
tion than  Inflation.  It  is  particularly  hard 
on  the  small-salaried  people,  those  strug- 
gling to  educate  their  children  and  those 
drawing  little  pensions,  social  security, 
and  annuities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question.  In  its  real 
essence.  Is  whether  or  not  we  should  raise 
taxes  a  little  or  permit  inflation  to  rob 
our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  a  citizen 
making  a  hundred  dollars  a  week  when 
confronted  with  the  facts  would  prefer 
to  have  his  taxes  increased  a  dollar  a 
week  than  to  lose  $5  per  week  through 
splraling  Infiation. 

I  voted  with  much  enthusiasm  for  the 
tax  decrease  in  1963.  Previously  to  that 
time  I  contacted  President  Kennedy  urg- 


ing a  decrease  in  taxes  when  the  Wall 
Street  Stock  Market  slid  drastically.  The 
tax  decease  we  provided  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  accomplished  Its  purpose. 
Business  improved.  National  income  sky- 
rocketed. More  revenue  poured  in  and 
unemployment  dropped. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  a  different 
situation.  We  are  in  a  major  war  in 
South  Vietnam,  resulting  in  infiation  and 
deficit  financing.  The  time  to  act  is 
now— curb  Federal  spending  and  have  a 
modest  tax  increase.  This  will  restore  fi- 
nancial stability  and  fiscal  responsibility. 
Now  is  the  time  to  put  the  welfare  of  our 
country  first. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  our  colleague, 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  of  the 
other  body.  Senator  Everett  Dirksen,  for 
suggesting  a  compromise  tax  increase  and 
spending  cut  proposal.  Whether  this  plan 
is  the  President's  proposal  to  Senator 
Dirksen,  or  Senator  Dirksen 's  proposal 
to  the  President  is  of  no  real  consequence. 
It  is  another  manifestaton  of  Senator 
Dirksen's  statesmanship  and  placing  the 
welfare  of*  his  country  above  political 
consideration.  Senator  Dirksen  well 
knows  that  it  would  be  politically  ex- 
pedient to  oppose  any  tax  increase,  but 
again  Senator  Dirksen,  as  in  his  support 
of  the  President  on  Vietnam,  Is  support- 
ing fiscal  responsibility  and  placing  the 
welfare  of  his  country  above  partisan 
politics.  The  Senator  Dirksen-President 
Johnson  proposal  of  a  $4  billion  dollar 
Ux  boost  with  a  $4  billion  spending  cut 
is  worthy  of  consideration. 


THE    lOOTH    ANNIVERSARY    OF 
MADAM  CURIE'S  BIRTH 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  IMr.  DerwinskiI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terda;-'  was  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Madam  Marie  Sklodowska- 
Curie.  I  direct  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers to  the  following  biography  of 
Madam  Curie,  prepared  by  the  Polish 
American  Congress,  which  tells  of  her 
many  accomplishments.  I  also  insert  an 
article  written  by  Dr.  Edward  C.  Rozan- 
ski.  director  of  the  Polish  American 
Museum. 

Sklodowska-Curie  Centennial 

In  June  of  1921.  the  then  President  of 
Harvard  University,  A.  Laurence  Lowell,  spoke 
during  a  scholarly  convocation  of  three  out- 
standing scientific  discoveries  of  all  times:  — 
the  Copernlcan  theory  of  heliocentric  uni- 
verse, the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation,  and 
the  discovery  of  radium  by  Madame  Marie 
Sklodowska-Curie.  Thtis,  he  stated,  up  to 
that  time,  two  of  the  three  discoveries  that 
changed  the  course  of  scientific  thought  were 
made  by  scientists  of  Polish  birth. 

This  year  the  Polish  nation  together  with 
scientific  communities  throughout  the  world 
will  observe  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Mme.  Sklodowska-Curie 

Poland's  contrlljutlon  to  the  knowledge  and 


use  of  physics  Is  personified  in  two  geniuses 
who  unlocked  the  secrete  of  macrocosm  and 
microcosm. 

MlkolaJ  Kepernlk  (Copernicus)  fouaded 
modern  astronomy  when  he  "stopped  the  sun 
and  set  the  earth  in  motion." 

Marie  Sklodowska-Curie  discovered  and  de- 
fined the  fundamental  properties  of  atom. 
In  the  words  of  Soddy : 

"The  brilliant  generalization,  at  once  clar- 
ifying and  simplifying  the  whole  subject, 
was  made  quite  early,  In  the  face  of  much 
apparent  evidence  to  the  contrary.  ...  In 
spite  of  discovery  of  new  phenomena,  at 
first  sight,  quite  out  of  keeping  with  It,  It  has 
survived  and  remains  the  central  pivot  on 
which  the  whole  science  turns." 

As  early  as  1900  Sklodowska  suggested  that. 
If  the  energy  evidence  by  the  radiation  did 
not  come  from  an  external  source,  it  must 
result  from  the  breakdown  of  the  atom, 
since  radioactivity  Is  an  atomic  property. 
In  1903,  Rutherford  and  Soddy  announced 
their  theory  of  atomic  disintegration,  thus 
giving  corroboration  to  the  theory  advanced 
by  Sklodowska-Curie. 

Marie  Sklodowska-Curle,  one  of  the  great- 
est scientists  of  all  time,  was  born  in  Warsaw, 
Poland,  on  November  7,  1867,  the  youngest 
of  the  five  children  of  Wladyslaw  and  Broni- 
slawa  (neeBoguska)  Sklodowska. 

Her  childhood  destined  her  for  scientific 
research;  she  spent  much  time  in  the  labora- 
tory of  her  father,  who  was  a  professor  of 
physics.  At  the  age  of  nine  she  lost  her 
mother. 

The  Sklodowskas  suffered  many  trlbiila- 
tlons  under  the  Russian  tyranny.  Young 
Marie,  like  other  Polish  youth  of  her  time, 
followed  Intellectual  purstUts  In  the  firm 
belief  that  through  hard  work  and  cultural 
eminence  rather  than  through  futile  fight 
against  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  oc- 
cupying power  they  would  gain  victory. 

Completing  her  early  education  In  the 
schools  of  Warsaw,  she  graduated  from  Gym- 
nasium at  the  age  of  15.  She  earned  a  very 
modest  living  doing  private  teaching,  while 
preparing  herself  for  the  University  by  self- 
instruction. 

In  1891  she  was  finally  able  to  undertake 
the  study  at  Sorbonne,  thus  realizing  one  of 
the  fondest  dreams  of  her  youth. 

In  1893  she  graduated  with  first  rank  as 
"licenciee  es  sciences  physiques."  and  the 
following  year  with  second  rank  as  "licenciee 
es  sciences  matematique." 

In  her  own  words,  these  were  the  years 
"entirely  absorbed  in  the  Joy  of  learning  and 
understanding."  Poverty  was  of  no  concern. 
"It  was  a  familiar  experience  of  many 
Polish  students  whom  I  knew,"  she  wrote  in 
later  years.  "The  room  I  lived  In  was  a  garret, 
very  cold  in  winter,  for  It  was  insufflciently 
heated  by  a  small  stove  " 

There  was  a  time  when  she  became  ill 
through  lack  of  food. 

Marie  Sklodowska  was  24  when  she  went  to 
study  In  Paris. 

In  1894  she  met  Pierre  Curie,  a  very  pronUs- 
ing  physicist.  Professor  of  Physics  in  the 
School  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  In  Paris. 
Their  mutual  scientific  interests  drew  them 
together.  In  the  following  year  they  were 
married — she  at  the  age  of  28,  he  at  36. 

Those  were  the  years  of  pioneering  dis- 
coveries In  physics. 

In  1896,  Roentgen  discovered  the  now  fa- 
miliar X-rays.  In  1896  Becquerel  discovered 
that  a  compound  of  uranium  affected  a 
photographic  plate  In  the  same  manner  when 
it  had  been  kept  in  dark  as  It  did  after  It  had 
been  exposed  to  the  sunlight.  Thus  radio- 
activity had  been  discovered  though  not  yet 
defined  or  named. 

In  1897,  Madame  Curie  determined  to  make 
a  study  of  the  phenomenon  and  had  chosen 
radioactivity  as  the  subject  of  her  doctoral 
thesis.  Professor  Curie  foUowed  suit,  aban- 
doned his  study  of  crystals  and  Joined  his 


wife  In  the  new  piu-sult,  the  completion  of 
which  was  to  bring  them  world-wide  retognl- 
tion  and  lasting  fame. 

Using  a  variety  of  compounds  of  uranium, 
Madame  Curie  ascertained  that  they  emit  the 
same  rays  and  the  intensity  of  radiation  de- 
pended only  on  the  quantity  of  the  uranium 
in  the  compovind.  I^om  these  observations 
she  reasoned  that  the  radioactivity  in  the 
uranium  compound  was  a  fundamental  prop- 
erty of  the  uranium  atom. 

For  further  investigations,  the  Curies  chose 
an  ore  of  urarUum  known  as  pitchblende. 
With  the  progress  of  purification,  the  chemi- 
cal identity  of  pitchblende  components  be- 
came apparent. 

In  July.  1898  the  Curies  announced  the 
existence  of  Polonium,  named  for  Marie's 
native  Poland,  and  a  search  of  the  second 
new  element  was  pressed.  In  December  of 
1899,  the  existence  of  Radium  had  been  an- 
nounced. 

Evidences  for  these  two  elements  were  con- 
clusive but  It  stlU  remained  to  separate  them 
from  bismuth  and  barliun  and  to  obtain 
them  In  free  forms. 

This  was  accomplished  in  a  shed  with  a 
leaky  roof  and  the  most  primitive  equipment. 
"Yet  It  was  in  this  miserable  old  shed  that 
passed  the  best  and  happiest  years  of  our  life, 
devoting  our  entire  days  to  our  work.  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  express  the  Joy  of  untrou- 
bled quietness  of  this  atmosphere  of  research 
and  the  excitement  of  actual  progrees  with 
the  confident  hope  of  still  better  results," 
wrote  Mme.  Curie  In  her  memoirs. 

In  1900,  Pierre  and  Marie  made  a  general 
report  on  Polonium  and  Radium  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Physics  in  Paris 

In  1902  Mme.  Curie  succeeded  in  preparing 
a  decigram  of  pure  uranium  and  in  1903  she 
completed  her  doctoral  thesis  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

In  1903  the  Curies  Jointly  with  Henri  Be- 
querel  received  the  Nobel  prize  In  Physios. 

During  these  years  of  research,  two  chil- 
dren were  born  to  the  Curies — Irene  in  1897 
and  Eve  in  1904. 

In  1906  Pierre  Curie  died  In  a  traffic  ac- 
cident. 

In  tribute  to  his  memory  and  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  scientific  status.  Prof.  Curie's 
chair  at  the  Sorbonne  was  offered  to  his  wife. 
Thus  Marie  Sklodowska-Curie  had  been 
honored  as  the  first  woman  in  history  to  hold 
the  chair  of  Professor  of  Physics  at  the  Sor- 
bonne. However,  the  full  Professorship  was 
not  granted  to  her  until  1908. 

In  1912  Marie  was  again  awarded  the  Nobel 
prize,  this  time  alone,  for  her  preparation  of 
pure  uranium  and  defining  Its  atomic  weight. 
That  same  year  a  Radium  Institute  had  been 
established  in  her  honor  In  Warsaw  and  in 
1913  Marie  returned  to  her  homeland  to 
receive  a  heroine's  welcome. 

A  similar  Institute  had  been  founded 
that  same  year  In  Paris  and  Madame  Sklo- 
dowska-Curle devoted  much  time  to  Its 
direction  and  organization. 

During  World  War  I  she  and  her 
daughter  Irene  worked  tirelessly  In  setting 
up  radiological  ambulances  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  x-rays  of  the  wounded. 

Although  she  never  lived  in  Poland  after 
1891,  her  interest  in  her  beloved  native  land 
never  flagged  and  she  rejoiced  that  she  lived 
to  see  her  dream  of  a  united  and  free  Poland 
come  true.  Her  loyalty  and  her  love  for  the 
land  of  her  origin  were  deep  and  abiding. 

In  1921,  Madame  Sklodowska-Curle  came 
to  the  United  States  and  American  women 
presented  her  with  a  gram  of  radium  and 
with  a  fund  for  her  private  use.  Marie  tised 
the  money  for  the  rental  of  another  gram 
of  radium  for  the  laboratory  la  Warsaw. 
When  she  visited  the  United  States  a^aln  In 
1929.  to  dedicate  the  Hepburn  Hall  of 
Chemistry  at  St.  Lavyrence  University,  Ameri- 
can friends  presented  her  with  money  to  pur- 
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chase  the  gram  of  radium  for  Warsaw,  thus 
freeing  the  original  fund  for  her  use. 

In  1932  she  paid  her  last  visit  to  her  be- 
loved Poland  to  attend  the  dedication  of 
the  Radium  Institute  of  Warsaw. 

Marie  Sklodowska-Curle  died  on  July  4, 
1934,  In  Paris. 

Marie  Sklodowska-Curie  Is  one  of  several 
women  Nobel  laureates.  But  she  Is  the  sole 
recipient  of  these  highest  rewards  for  her 
attainment  In  two  disciplines — chemistry  and 
physics.  Other  great  honors  came  to  her  from 
all  parts  of  the  world — from  learned  societies, 
universities  and  colleges. 

It  Is  somewhat  Ironic  that  she  was  re- 
fused admission  to  the  French  Academy  of 
Science  solely  because  she  was  a  woman.  And 
the  medical  faculty  In  Paris  hesltat-ed  for  a 
long  time  to  nominate  her  Profeseor  of  Phys- 
ics because  she  was  not  a  Frenchwoman  bv 
birth. 

A  deeply  moving  and  forever  memorable 
tribute  to  this  great  scientist  and  humani- 
tarian was  paid  by  President  Sykes  of  St. 
Lawrence  University  when  he  conferred  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  on  her. 
He  spoke  of  Mme.  Sklodowska-Curte: 

■'Self-effaced  and  devoted  scientist,  teacher 
and  author,  exemplar  of  the  art  of  living 
while  directing  to  beneflc€nt  ends  powerful 
forces  of  nature,  single  and  persistent  in  pur- 
pose, triumphant  in  research,  hastening  the 
march  of  civilization  by  the  discovery  of 
radium.  Inspired  and  Inspiring  idealist,  prac- 
tical dreamer." 


ularly  such  a  manifestation  as  the  great 
"Call  to  Arms"  of  fifty  years  ago. 

We  must  continue  to  strengthen  our  bonds 
with  ouj-  Polish  brethren  across  the  seas  and 
aid  those  whose  thought,  genius  and  deeds 
proclaim  to  all  the  world  the  great  legacy 
Poland  has  given  to  world  civilization. 

We  must  and  shall  find  the  roads  which 
lead  to  the  unification  of  the  Polish  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  specific  reason  for  di- 
recting this  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers is  the  fact  that  there  is  a  proposal 
pending  before  the  Citizens'  Stamp  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  authorize  the  issu- 
ance of  a  special  commemorative  stamp 
honoring  Madam  Curie.  A  number  of 
Members  have  joined  me  in  introducing 
bills  supporting  the  issuance  of  this 
stamp  and  I  certainly  urge  that  the  com- 
mittee thoughtfully  review  the  meritori- 
ous service  of  Madam  Curie  and  act 
favorably  on  this  proposal. 


Polonia:  Thk  Only  Fhee  Thought  Spokes- 
man OF  THE  Polish  People 
(By  Dr.  Edward  C.  Rozanskl,  director.  Polish 
Museum  of  America  and  member  State  of 
Illinois    American    Heritage    Commission) 
The  current  year  has  been  replete  in  great 
anniversaries:   The  50th   annlversarv  of  the 
organization  of  Gen.  Haller's  Blue  Army;  the 
centennial  of  the  birth  of  Marsha!  Pllsudskl, 
leader  of  the  Polish  Legions:  the  centennial 
of     Marie     Curie-Sklodowska,     who     gained 
world  fame  in  the  scientific  field  and  the  ses- 
quicentennlal    of    the    death    of    Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko. 

All  these  anniversaries  have  a  common 
bond:  they  emphasize  the  strong  ties  that 
have  bound  the  Polish  exile  and  emigre  with 
the  Polish  people — a  bond  which  Is  still  very 
vital  today. 

When  the  conflagration  of  World  War  I 
enveloped  Poland  It  enabled  her  to  organize, 
once  again,  armed  resistance  against  her 
western  and  eastern  foes.  In  this  effort 
Polonia  came  fo-ward  to  aid  her  brothers 
beyond  the  Vistula,  organizing  first  in  Canada 
and  finally  on  French  soil  a  strong  army 
ready  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  for  Polish 
freedom.  When  Marshal  Pllsudskl  was  forced 
to  defend  this  hard  won  freedom  from  an- 
other invasion  from  the  East — it  was  the 
Blue  Army  organized  by  the  American 
Polonia  that  arrived  In  Poland  at  this  cru- 
cial moment.  The  bayonets  of  this  Blue  Army 
of  patriots  helped  stem  the  onrushlng  tide 
of  Budlenny's  army. 

In  another  sphere  the  great  link  between 
Polonia  and  Poland  was  emphasized  by  the 
scientific  discoveries  of  Marie  Curie  Sklodow- 
ska.  Unable  to  develop  her  talents  in  Rus- 
sian dominated  Poland,  she  left  her  country- 
for  Prance,  where  she  once  again  lifted  the 
flaming  torch  of  Polish  thought  and  knowl- 
edge. Sklodowska  emulated  tho\isands  of 
other  Polish  exiles  and  emlgrees  who  In  lesser 
or  greater  measure  from  the  downfall  of 
KoscluBzko's  Insurrection,  kept  alive  Poland's 
quest  for  freedom  In  other  lands.  That  quest 
continues  to  this  very  day! 

We  well  know  that  today's  Poland  still  does 
not  enjoy  the  full  freedom  of  thought  spirit 
and  religion. 

That  situation  places  upon  Polonia  a  spe- 
cial obligation  of  which  we  are  more  deeply 
reminded  during  these  anniversaries — partlc- 


THE  POLISH  GOVERNMENT  IN  EXILE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  DerwinskiI 
may  extend  liis  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
numerous  occasions  I  make  it  a  point  to 
remind  the  Members  of  the  existence  in 
London  of  the  Polish  Government  in 
exile  and  its  role  as  a  legitimate  spokes- 
man of  Poles  throughout  the  world  and 
the  silent  millions  held  captive  in  Poland. 
President  Zaleski.  on  October  28,  1967. 
inaugurated  the  ninth  session  of  the 
Council  of  the  Republic  of  Poland.  I  ask 
leave  to  insert  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

[From    the    Polish    Government    In    Exile. 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Afl'alrs  London  S  W  1 
Oct.   1967] 

President  Zaleski  Inaugurates  IX  Session 
or  the  CouNcn,  or  the  Republic  of  Poland 
(Caxton  Hall,  London,  October  28.  1967) 
His  Excellency  August  Zaleski,  President  in 
Exile  of  the  Polish  Republic,  on  October  28. 
1967  opened  the  IX  session  of  the  Council  of 
the  Republic  of  Poland,  a  body  which  func- 
tions as  a  parliament  In  exile.  The  session 
was  held  in  Caxton  Hal],  London  and  Presi- 
dent Zaleski's  address  is  given  below: 

"According  to  news  received  from  Poland, 
the  economic  position  of  the  country  has  Im- 
proved to  some  extent  though  only  very 
slightly.  This  turn  for  the  better  Is  an  out- 
come of  the  ever  firmer  resistance  of  the 
nation  to  communlzation.  The  Polish  farmers 
have  succeeded  in  resisting  the  establishment 
of  collective  farms  which  were  to  be  formed 
upon  the  areas  of  consolidated  small  hold- 
ings and  of  some  nationalized  major  country- 
estates.  Thus,  it  is  now  estimated  that  85  per 
cent  of  the  agricultural  land  is  tilled  by 
private  owners.  Nonetheless,  Poland  is  un- 
able to  raise  enough  food  for  her  Inhabit- 
ants: these  have  multiplied  so  relatively 
swiftly  during  the  last  twenty  years  or  so 
that  they  now  number  thirty-two  million, 
half  of  whom  are  under  twentv-four  years  of 
age  and  of  these,  eight  million  are  under 
sixteen. 

"The  Communist  regime  In  Poland  has  to 
And  employment  for  750,000  school-leavers 
this  year.  The  great  majority  of  these  young- 
sters, despite  the  efforts  of  the  regime,  by  no 
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means  regard  the  present  state  of  iSiin 
uncrltlcaUy.  They  cannot  but  perceive  the 
state  Into  which  their  country  has  been 
thrust  and  know  full  well  that  it  Is  due  to 
the  domination  of  Russian  influence,  without 
which  the  Communist  regime  In  Poland 
would  not  endure  for  a  moment.  Thus  thev 
resolutely  cling  to  the  religion  of  '  their 
fathers,  cherish  the  national  traditions  and 
long  for  the  day  when  the  rule  of  Law  and 
Justice  shall  prevail  In  the  world. 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  little  hope  of  thu 
happening  in  the  near  future.  On  the  con- 
trary, examining  the  present  state  of  in- 
ternatlonal  relations,  we  cannot  but  note 
that,  though  the  Second  World  War  ended  in 
victory  for  our  war-time  allies,  Russia— al- 
ways one  of  the  most  imperialistic  Powers  in 
the  world — was  accepted  as  one  of  them.  The 
constellation  of  the  Powers  has  also  been 
transformed.  Some  of  them  have  waxed  in 
strength  whilst  others  have  weakened.  Thus 
apart  from  the  prewar  Great  Powers,  we  now 
also  have  two  Super-Powers. 

There  are  many  who  Imagine  that  these 
Super-Powers  may  arrlva  at  an  understand- 
ing which  win  enable  them  to  exercise  a  joint 
hegemony  over  the  world.  It  should,  how- 
.  ever,  be  realized  that  the  differences  between 
them  are  so  great  that,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  any  such  accord  could  be  onlv  tem- 
porary and  possess  very  restricted  scope 

Whilst  the  United  States  is  a  democratic 
country  peopled  by  a  nation  for  whom 
liberty  and  Justice  are  essential  conditions, 
Russia  has  always  been  under  an  autocracy 
with  her  Inhabitants  accustomed  for  long 
centuries  to  life  under  a  totalitarian  sys- 
tem—whether Tsarist  or  Communist.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  Russia  still  strives  to  Im- 
pose her  Influence  wherever  possible. 

For  the  sake  of  example,  it  suffices  to  in- 
dicate Russian  policy  in  Vietnam  and  in  the 
Middle  East,  apart  from  the  large-scale 
propaganda  developed  wherever  she  hopes  to 
strengthen  her  Influences  by  evoking  social 
upheavals.  Since  many  persons  are  deluded 
regarding  Russia's  role  In  Internctlonal  af- 
fairs today.  It  is  our  duty — as  people  whose 
homeland  Is  under  what  is  an  actual  Russian 
occupation  despite  the  will  of  the  Polish 
nation— to  appeal  that  the  task  of  em- 
bodying the  Ideals  of  the  rule  of  Law  and 
Justice  In  relations  between  the  nations  be 
resumed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  Members  will 
note  the  thoughtful  comparison  made 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  very  penetrating  analysis 
of  international  issues  that  this  state- 
ment reflects. 
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STATEMENTS  CONCERNING 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
WymanI  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  hawk  or 
dove,  it  is  less  than  helpful  for  Members 
of  Congress  to  make  public  sUtements 
that  undermine  the  morale  of  our  fight- 
ing men  in  Vietnam.  Certainly  a  majority 
of  Members  are  agreed  that  this  is  a 
tragically  unfortunate  war  being  fought 
in  an  undesirable  locale:  that  it  is  fan- 
tastically expensive  In  blood  and  money; 
that  It  ought  to  be  honorably  ended  as 


soon  as  possible.  This,  however,  ought 
not  t-o  sanction  public  positions  that  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  in  Hanoi 
or  suggest  that  if  they  hold  on  long 
enoush  we  will  turn  tail  and  run. 

We  are  in  this  thing  500,000  men  and 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  strong.  We  are 
past  the  point  of  no  return  by  more  than 
13.000  dead  American  boys  and  nearly 
100,000  casualties  of  one  kind  or  another. 
We  cannot  retreat  in  this  situation  or 
the  cost  to  us  in  the  long  run  would  vastly 
exceed  whatever  temporary  lull  might 
be  thought  to  be  gained. 

In  this  connection,  I  strongly  recom- 
mend thoughtful  reading  of  an  editorial 
by  David  Lawrence  appearing  in  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  issue  of  November 
13,  1967.  entitled  "Appeasement  Never 

Pays." 

appeasement  Never  Pats 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

It  Is  politically  popular  nowadays  for  many 
members  of  Congress  to  demand,  in  effect. 
that  the  United  States  make  peac?  at  any 
price  m  Vietnam.  But  the  Hanoi  Government 
refuses  even  to  enter  Into  peace  negotiations. 
It  iooks  forward  to  the  time  when  the  United 
States  will  of  its  own  accord  throw  in  the 
sponge. 

The  theory  behind  the  protest  movement 
In  this  country  at  present  Is  that  America 
should  mind  its  own  business  and  let  the  rest 
of  the  world  take  care  of  itself.  The  United 
States,  of  course,  could  withdraw  Its  forces 
and  get  out  of  the  Vietnam  "mess,"  This 
would  satisfy  the  short-sighted  persons  who 
are  considering  only  the  convenience  of  the 
moment — not  the  "long-range  peril  that  is 
threatened  if  the  Communists  take  over 
more  of  Asia. 

Appeasement  leads  to  war.  Vacillation  be- 
fore World  War  I  and  before  World  War  II 
helped  to  Involve  us  in  those  two  terrible 
conflicts.  No  better  authority  on  what  ap- 
peasement has  meant  in  bringing  on  war 
could  be  cited  than  Winston  ChiirchiU.  In 
his  book,  "The  Gathering  Storm."  published 
in  1948,  he  gave  a  penetrating  review  of  some 
of  the  events  of  1938  and  1939  which  led  to 
the  fighting  of  World  War  II  under  the  most 
disadvantageous  conditions.  The  tragic  chro- 
nology prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  second 
world  war  is  narrated  by  Mr.  Churchill  as 
follows : 

Tn  this  sad  tale  of  wrong  Judgments 
formed  by  well-meaning  and  capable  peo- 
ple, we  now  reach  our  climax.  Tliat  we  should 
all  have  come  to  this  pass  makes  those  re- 
sponsible, however  honourable  their  motives, 
blameworthy  before  history. 

Look  back  and  see  what  we  had  succes- 
sively accepted  or  thrown  away: 

■  1.  A  Germany  disarmed  by  solemn  treaty; 
a  Germany  rearmed  In  violation  of  a  solemn 
treaty. 

"2,  Air  superiority  or  even  air  parity  cast 
awav. 

"3.  The  Rhineland  (demilitarized  by 
treaty  I  forcibly  occupied  and  the  Siegfried 
Line  built  or  building. 

"4.  The  Berlin-Rome  Axis  established. 

"5.  Austria  devoured  and  digested  by  the 
Germans. 

"6.  Czechoslovakia  deserted  and  ruined  by 
the  Munich  Pact:  Its  fortress  line  In  German 
hands;  Its  mighty  arsenal  of  Skoda  hence- 
forward making  munitions  for  the  German 
armies. 

"7.  President  Roosevelt's  effort  to  stabilize 
or  bring  to  a  head  the  European  situation  by 
the  intervention  of  the  United  States  waved 
asldf  with  one  hand,  and  Soviet  Russia's  un- 
doubted willingness  to  Join  the  Western 
Power.s  and  go  all  lengths  to  save  Czechoslo- 
vakia Ignored  on  the  other. 

■8.  The  services  of  thlrty-flve  Czech  divi- 
sions   against   the   still    unrlpened    German 
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Army  cast  away,  when  Great  Britain  could 
herself  supply  only  two  to  strengthen  the 
front  In  Prance — all  gone  with  the  wind. 

"And  now,  when  every  one  of  these  aids 
and  advantages  has  been  squandered  and 
thrown  away.  Great  Britain  advances,  lead- 
ing France  by  the  hand,  to  guarantee  the 
integrity  of  Poland — of  that  very  Poland 
which  with  hyena  appetite  had  only  six 
months  before  Joined  in  the  pillage  and  de- 
struction  of   the  Czechoslovak   State, 

"There  was  sense  in  fighting  for  Czecho- 
slovakia In  1938  when  the  German  Army 
could  scarcely  put  half  a  dozen  trained  divi- 
sions on  the  Western  Front,  when  the  French 
with  nearly  sixty  or  seventy  divisions  could 
most  certainly  have  rolled  forward  across  the 
Rhine  or  Into  the  Ruhr  (Western  Germany). 

"But  this  had  been  Judged  unreasonable, 
rash,  below  the  level  of  modern  Intellectual 
thought  and  morality.  Yet  now  at  last  the 
two  Western  Democracies  declared  them- 
selves ready  to  stake  their  lives  upon  the  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  Poland. 

"History,  which  we  are  told  Is  mainly  the 
record  of  the  crimes,  follies,  and  miseries  of 
mankind,  may  be  scoured  and  ransacked  to 
find  a  parallel  to  this  sudden  and  complete 
reversal  of  five  or  six  years'  policy  of  easy- 
going placatory  appeasement,  and  its  trans- 
formation almost  overnight  into  a  readi- 
ness to  accept  an  obviously  imminent  war 
on  far  worse  conditions  and  on  the  greatest 
scale.  .  .  . 

•'Here  Is  a  line  of  milestones  to  disaster. 
Here  ;s  a  catalogue  of  surrenders,  at  first 
when  all  was  easy  and  later  when  things 
were  narder,  to  the  ever-growing  German 
power.  But  now  at  last  was  the  end  of  Brit- 
ish and  French  submission.  Here  was  deci- 
sion at  last  taken  at  the  worst  possible 
moment  and  on  the  least  satisfactory 
ground,  which  must  surely  lead  to  the 
slaughter  of  tens  of  millions  of  people.  Here 
was  the  righteous  cause  deliberately  and 
with  a  refinement  of  Inverted  artistry  com- 
mitted to  mortal  battle  afer  its  assets  and 
advantages  had  been  so  improvldently 
squandered. 

"Still,  if  you  win  not  fight  for  the  right 
when  you  can  easily  win  without  bloodshed; 
if  you' will  not  flght  when  your  victory  will 
be  sure  and  not  too  costly:  you  may  come 
to  the  moment  when  you  will  have  to  fight 
with  all  the  odds  against  you  and  only  a 
precarious  chance  of  survival. 

"There  may  even  be  a  worse  case.  You 
mav  have  to  fight  when  there  is  no  hope 
of  "victory,  because  It  is  better  to  perish 
than  live  as  slaves." 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduced a  House  concurrent  resolution 
I  H.  Con.  Res.  578  >  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Congress  which,  under  cur- 
rent authorizations,  is  due  to  expire  E>e- 
cember  31.  1967.  My  colleagues,  Repre- 
sentatives Hall  and  Cleveland,  cospon- 
sor  this  resolution. 

The  resolution  will  continue  the  joint 
committee  through  the  remainder  of  this 
Congress  and  authorize  expenditures  not 
to  exceed  $100,000  to  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  on  vouch- 
ers signed  by  the  House  cochairman  of 


the  joint  committee.  That  would  be  Rep- 
resentative Ray  Madden,  of  Indiana.  The 
committee,  of  course,  would  go  out  of 
existence  shortly  after  the  enactment  of 
legislative  reorganizatian. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Congress,  established  March 
11,  1965,  by  the  adoption  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  2,  up  to  this  time  has 
been  financed  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  on  vouchers  signed  by  Co- 
chairman  MoNRONEY.  The  Senate  com- 
pleted its  major  work  on  congressional 
reform  March  7,  1967,  when  it  passed 
S.  355  by  a  vote  of  75  to  9.  Since  the 
House  has  been  unable  to  complete  ac- 
tion on  the  measure,  it  seems  appro- 
priate that  the  House  finance  the  joint 
committee  from  this  time  forward. 

Mr.  Speaker,  action  on  this  concurrent 
resolution  will  be  a  test  of  the  intentions 
of  the  House  with  respect  to  congres- 
sional reform.  I  hope  the  House,  and  all 
its  Members,  uill  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  that  decision  and  that  it 
will  not  be  made  by  the  Democratic  ■ 
leadership  and  the  Democratic  members 
of  the  RiUes  Committee  alone  by  refus- 
ing to  report  this  resolution  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  there  are  some 
concentrated  in  the  center  of  power  of 
the  majority  in  the  House  who  do  not 
wish  to  make  congressional  changes. 
The  Senate  and  the  House,  both  unani- 
mously, in  the  adoption  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  2  in  March  1965.  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  Congress 
needed  reform  in  its  procedures  and  its 
structure.  Thus,  the  effort  to  prevent 
House  consideration  of  congressional  re- 
form flouts  the  clearly  and  unanimously 
expressed  will  of  the  Congress. 

Those  who  oppose  change  nope  this 
issue  will  just  quietly  fade  away.  But,  for 
my  part,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  beheve  there 
are  many  of  my  colleagues  who  are  of  the 
same  mind,  I  do  not  propose  to  permit 
the  killing  of  S.  355  to  go  unnoticed.  In 
my  judgment,  failure  to  act  on  the  con- 
current resolution  to  continue  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress  would  be  the  death  blow  to  con- 
gressional reform. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  ask  for  an  extension  of  the  life 
of  the  joint  committee.  Action  should 
have  been  taken  long  ago  to  complete 
legislative  reorganization.  Throughout 
the  life  of  this  bill  I  have  done  my  best, 
as  have  my  colleagues  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress, to  get  action  on  meaningful  con- 
gressional reform. 

Anticipating  that  the  Senate-passed 
bill  might  possibly  be  referred  to  some 
committee  in  the  House,  probably  the 
Rules  Committee,  I  sought  in  a  colloquy 
with  the  cochairman  of  our  comm^ittee, 
the  Honorable  Ray  Madden,  at  the  time 
of  the  reactivation  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Organization  of  the  Congrras 
in  the  90th  Congress,  to  anticipate  pos- 
sible reference  of  the  Senate-passed  re- 
organization bill  and  endeavored  to  ob- 
tain a  commitment  that  the  procedure 
followed  in  the  enactment  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  would  be 
adopted  with  respect  to  the  current  bill. 
In    this    colloquy,    I    incorporated    the 
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chronology  of  the  legislative  steps  In  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  601.  79th  Con- 
gress. The  colloquy  appears  upon  page 
2082  of  the  Congressional  Record  of 
January  31.  1967. 

The  Important  point  is  that  in  1946, 
S.  2177.  the  Senate-passed  reorganiza- 
tion bill,  was  held  on  the  Speaker's  desk 
and  changes  in  the  Senate-passed  bill 
were  agreed  upon  informally  between 
the  Leadership  and  the  House  Members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Congress  without  the  bill  be- 
ing referred  to  any  committee. 

My  efforts  in  this  regard  were  of  no 
avail  and  on  March  9,  1967.  the  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Rules  Committee,  where 
It  still  remains.  Only  one  day  of  hearings 
was  held— on  April  11.  1967.  Only  one 
witness  was  heard  and  even  his  testi- 
mony was  not  completed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  it  was  a 
mistake  to  refer  S.  355  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. S.  355  is  an  omnibus  bill  and 
deals  with  a  great  variety  of  matters 
concerning  the  Congress  and  its  oper- 
ations. True,  parts  of  the  bill  affect  the 
rules   of   the   House   and   that   subject 
matter,  of  course,  is  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Rules  Committee.  But  there 
are  many  provisions  concerning  house- 
keeping matters,  which  lie  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  There  are  provisions  re- 
lating to  fiscal  controls  and  the  Comp- 
troller General,  which  lie  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment  Operations.    There   are    criminal 
provisions,  particularly  in  title  V  relat- 
ing to  lobbying,  which  are  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
Provisions  relating  to  the  appropriations 
process  fall  within,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Appropriations    Committee.    There    are 
other  provisions  which  could  be  appro- 
priately referred  to  other  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  House.  In  other  words, 
Mr.    Speaker,    this    omnibus    bill    cuts 
across  the  jurisdiction  of  so  many  com- 
mittees that,  if  it  were  to  be  referred  to 
any  committee  at  all.  it  should  have  been 
referred  to  a  special  committee  composed 
of  the  House  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress with  instructions  to  hear  objections 
of  House  Members  and  the  general  pub- 
lic to  the  provisions  of  the  Senat€-passed 
bill,  to  consider  those  objections,  to  work 
out  an  acceptable  compromise  and  report 
a  bill  to  the  House  and  seek  a  rule  from 
the  Rules  Committee. 

It  has  been  my  personal  view  that  the 
Rules  Committee  ought  to  limit  Itself  to 
the  consideration  of  the  changes  in  the 
bill  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
which  had  not  received  the  study  and 
endorsement  of  the  12  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Congress,  and  no  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  another  reason 
why  this  bill  should  not  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Rules  Committee  and  I  be- 
lieve that,  aside  from  the  lack  of  enthu- 
siasm for  congressional  reform  on  the 
part  of  the  Democratic  leadership,  this 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  reason 
for  the  Inordinate  delay  in  action  by  the 
Rules  Committee;  and  that  Is  that  the 
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Rules  Committee  simply  is  not  consti- 
tuted to  deal  with  this  long  and  compli- 
cated bill.  It  does  not  have  the  staff,  it 
does  not  have  the  time;  it  does  not  have 
the  inclination  to  sit  day  after  day  and 
listen  to  objections  to  phraseology  and, 
then,  to  sit  In  executive  session  making 
policy  decisions  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

For  my  part,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  will- 
ing to  trust  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  each  one  of  whom  is 
an  expert  in  his  own  right  on  congres- 
sional structure  and  procedures,  to  work 
their  will  on  this  measure  in  the  form 
that  it  passed  the  Senate.  I  am  fully 
aware  that  many  amendments  would  be 
offered;    that    many    provisions    of    the 
Senate-passed    bill    would    be    debated 
heatedly;    and    that    a   product   might 
emerge  which  would  not  please  the  lead- 
ership, but,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  faith 
that  my  colleagues  can  act  responsibly 
and    devote    the    necessary    time    and 
thought  to  produce  meaningful  congres- 
sional reform.  I  would  like  to  see  this' 
happen  before  the  adjournment  of  this 
session  of   the  Congress.   If   the  House 
cannot  act  responsibly  on  this  measure, 
then  the  people  of  the  country  are  en- 
titled to  know  it  and,  if  the  Democratic 
leadership  is  determined  to  prevent  the 
House  from  working  its  will  on  congres- 
sional reform,  the  people  of  the  country 
are  entitled  to  know  that. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  killing 
of  congressional  reorganization  by  the 
Democrats  would  be  an  issue  in  the  1968 
congressional  campaign.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be.  if  it  happens.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  one  of  those  who  would 
rather  have  congressional  reform  than  a 
political  issue,  and  I  am  pragmatic 
enough  to  know  that  there  will  be  no  op- 
portunity for  the  House  to  act  on  this 
measure  before  adjournment.  I  am  also 
realistic  enough  to  appreciate,  as  I  be- 
lieve the  people  in  the  country  will  ap- 
preciate, that  killing  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress— the 
parent  of  congressional  reform— is  the 
equivalent  of  killing  congressional  re- 
form itself. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  now  sug- 
gest that  this  legislation  remain  in  status 
quo  through  adjournment  of  the  first  ses- 
sion by  the  continuation  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee into  the  second  session  of  the  90th 
Congress;  that  the  Rules  Committee, 
early  in  the  next  session  in  January,  de- 
termine whether  it  wishes  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  legislative  reorganization  and 
mark  up  the  bill  itself:  and.  if  it  con- 
siders this  task  too  formidable,  that  it 
then  consider  referring  S.  355  and  similar 
bills,  and  communications  with  respect 
thereto,  to  a  special  committee  composed 
of  the  House  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress to  hold  hearings,  hammer  out  an 
acceptable  congressional  reform  bill,  re- 
port it  to  the  House,  and  request  a  rule 
for  its  consideration  from  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

I  hope  the  House  leadership  and  the 
members  of  the  Rules  Committee  will 
agree  with  me. 


RESULTS  OF  POLL  ANNOUNCED  BY 
NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  INDE 
PENDENT  BUSINESS 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Snydm] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  C*Jahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  results  of  a  recent  poll  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Business  on  House  Resolution 
476  now  pending  before  the  90th  Con- 
gress. The  poll  was  taken  of  the  orga- 
nization's membership  of  over  240,000. 

This  resolution  along  with  HJR.  9966 
was  introduced  as  a  legislative  package 
by  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska,  Bob 
Denney,  along  with  Congressmen  Hunt 
and  Brotzman  on  May  15  of  this  year, 
and  was  entitled  the  "Accuracy  in  Busi- 
ness Act." 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  my  colleagues  can 
be  further  advised  of  the  legislation  and 
the  results  of  the  poll  in  their  respective 
States,  I  submit  for  the  Record  the  fed- 
eration's news  release  of  November  6, 
1967: 

If  "truth  In  packaging"  and  "truth  In  lend- 
ing" are  valid  national  objectives,  then  many 
businessmen  believe  that  "truth  in  pricing 
legislation"  is  desirable.  A  majority  of  inde- 
pendent business  owners  believe  that  If  every 
measure  Introduced  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives contained  a  "price  tag"  show- 
ing Its  cost  to  the  government,  then  Con- 
gressmen might  vote  with  more  concern  for 
economy. 

This  novel  approach  to  leglslatl' v  book- 
keeping was  proposed  by  Congressman  Rob- 
ert Denney  of  Nebraska.  He  would  like  to  see 
twlce-a-month  tabulations  on  the  cumula- 
tive cost  of  all  bills  and  resolutions  Intro- 
duced, and  a  slmUar  total  for  all  legislation 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Put  to  a  vote  of  independent  business  pro- 
prietors by  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business,  82  per  cent  registered  ap- 
proval of  the  Idea,  12  per  cent  were  opposed 
and  6  per  cent  were  undecided. 

The  businessmen,  usually  outsp>oken  on  the 
subject  of  government  spending,  apparently 
believe  the  Denney  proposal  would  be  a 
worthwhile  step  toward  money  management 
during   the   complex   legislative   process. 

Aside  from  appropriation  bills,  many  meas- 
ures presented  to  Congress  authorize  gov- 
ernment services  and  projects  without  any 
mention  of  costs  which  will  result.  The 
costs  usually  show  up  later  In  department 
appropriation  bills. 

Congressman  Denney's  measure  would  re- 
quire that  estimates  of  the  cost  for  both  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  the  next  fiscal  yeer 
be  written  Into  each  piece  of  proposed  legis- 
lation. The  Clerk  of  the  House  would  pub- 
lish m  the  Congressional  Record  the  cumula- 
tive cost  figures  for  (1)  bills  and  resolutions 
Introduced,  and  (2)  legislation  passed,  on 
the  Ist  and  16th  of  each  month. 

While  some  deficiencies  may  be  acknowl- 
edged— an  "estimate"  might  be  far  off  the 
actual  coat,  and  amendments  could  dras- 
tically alter  expenditures — most  businessmen 
would  like  to  see  the  Innovation. 
State  tabulation  follows: 
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STATE  BREAKDOWN  fIGURES-A  BILL  TO  REQUIRE  EACH 
PUBLIC  BILL  OR  RESOLUTION  IN  THE  HOUSE  TO  CONTAIN 
/IN  ESTIMATE  OF  ITS  COST 


SIMS 


Percent 
in  favor 


Percent 
against 


Percent 
undecided 


87 
SO 
82 
84 
79 
8t 
88 
89 
85 
87 


77 
82 
78 
83 
82 
75 
92 
83 


Alabama 

Waska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

norida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa..- 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine  ■ 

Maryland' 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota.. ■ 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

NeCraska ■ 

Nevada., 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio... 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsvlvania 

Rhode  Island'.. 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont' 

Virginia..- 

Washington 

Washington  D.C 

West  Virginia 100 

Wisconsin 80 

Wyoming 85 


8 
13 
13 

11 
14 
9 
7 
6 
9 
5 


17 
13 
15 
12 
14 
21 
5 
15 


95 
69 
86 

85 
89 
84 
92 
87 
86 
88 
86 
74 
85 
83 
78 
87 
81 
79 


3 

22 

10 

11 

6 

11 

5 

7 

14 

6 

5 

20 
7 
8 
16 
8 
10 
14 


91 
77 
79 
83 
82 


7 
14 
10 
13 
12 


2 
9 
11 
4 
fi 


Gl 
81 


22 

16 


17 
3 


16 
15 


>  Returns  incomplete  for  these  States. 


HOUSE  REPUBLICAN  POLICY  COM- 
MITTEE URGES  PROMPT  CONSID- 
ERATION OF  CLEAN  ELECTIONS 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  iMr.  Rhodes]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker. 
clean  elections  legislation  must  not  be 
sidetracked  for  another  year.  On  June 
27,  1967,  a  bipartisan  election  reform  bill. 
H.R.  11233,  was  reported  by  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee. This  legislation  contains  the  basic 
reforms  advocated  and  supported  by 
President  Johnson  and  the  Republican 
congressional  leadership.  It  is  similar  in 
content  to  the  legislation  that  died  in 
committee  after  It  was  favorably  reported 
by  the  subcommittee  In  the  closing  weeks 
of  the  last  Congress.  The  next  presiden- 
tial and  congressional  elections  are  less 
than  1  year  away.  Congressional  action 
cannot  be  delayed  if  this  legislation  is  to 


be  in  eftect  and  operative  during  the 
1968  campaigns. 

For  some  time,  there  has  been  general 
agreement  that  the  laws  desiling  with 
election  campaigns  should  be  revised  and 
updated.  The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  was  enact.ed  in  1925.  The  Hatch  Act 
was  passed  27  years  ago.  Recent  studies 
such  as  the  1962  report  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's Commission  on  Campaign  Costs 
reveal  that  present  laws  invite  evasion 
and  are  filled  with  loopholes.  There  is 
grave  concern  that  unless  there  Is  basic 
reform,  public  confidence  in  the  election 
process  will  be  impaired. 

In  response  to  mounting  public  de- 
mand for  election  reform  legislation, 
President  Johnson  pledged  in  his  1966 
state  of  the  Union  message: 

I  will  submit  legislation  to  revise  the  pres- 
ent unrealistic  restrictions  on  contribu- 
tions— to  prohibit  the  endless  proliferation 
of  committees,  bringing  local  and  state  com- 
mittees under  the  act^ — and  to  attach  strong 
teeth  and  severe  penalties  to  the  require- 
ment of  full  disclosure  of  contributions. 

In  May  of  1966,  both  the  President  and 
the  House  Republican  policy  committee 
urged  the  enactment  of  election  reform 
legislation  and  si>eciflc  proposals  were 
introduced.  In  calling  for  this  legislation, 
the  Republican  policy  committee  noted: 

Reform  In  this  area  is  long  overdue.  Legis- 
lation that  will  correct  the  defects  in  the  law 
and  permit  vigorous  enforcement  must  be 
enacted. 

The  1967  Republican  state  of  the 
Union  appraisal  stated: 

Congress  must  also  move  ahead  on  the 
President's  year-old  pledge  for  a  Clean  Elec- 
tion law.  Such  a  law  must  be  on  the  books 
before  1968. 

At  the  start  of  the  90th  Congress,  the 
policy  committee  urged  the  House  lesid- 
ershlp  to  schedule  the  Election  Reform 
Act  as  one  of  the  first  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion to  receive  floor  consideration. 

And  in  May  of  this  year,  President 
Johnson  stated: 

A  sweeping  overhaul  of  the  laws  governing 
election  campaigns  should  no  longer  be  de- 
layed. 

The  bipartisan  election  reform  bill, 
H.R.  11233,  that  has  been  reported  by 
the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee  is  sound  legislation. 
Through  the  incorporation  of  the  follow- 
ing major  Republican  provisions,  honest 
reporting  of  campaign  contributions  and 
expenditures  and  streamlined  enforce- 
ment procedures  would  be  insured: 

First.  A  five-member  bipartisan  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  is  established 
to  receive  reports  and  statements  re- 
garding campaign  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures. 

Second.  The  Commission  has  been 
granted  full  and  complete  authority  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  axX.  It  Is 
also  authorized  to  make  reports  and 
statements  available  for  public  Inspection 
and  to  prepare  and  publish  summaries 
and  reports. 

Third.  Candidates  for  Federal  oflBce 
and  political  committees  supporting 
such  candidates  that  accept  contribu- 


tions or  make  expenditures  exceeding 
$1,000  in  any  calendar  year,  are  required 
to  report  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures 

Fourth.  Donations  by  an  individual  of 
more  than  $5,000  to  any  candidate  or 
any  committee  supporting  such  candi- 
date in  any  calendar  year  are  prohibited. 

Fifth.  Campaign  contributions  by  po- 
litical action  committees  financially 
supported  by  a  corporation,  trade  asso- 
ciation or  labor  organization  are  regu- 
lated. 

Sixth.  Conventions,  primaries,  and 
party  caucuses  have  been  placed  under 
the  reporting  and  disclosure  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

Seventh.  The  disclosure  of  gifts  or 
honorariums  of  more  than  $100  is  re- 
quired of  candidates  for  the  House  and 
Senate,  as  well  as  incumbents. 

In  view  of  the  urgency  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  the  President's  early  support, 
we  are  surprised  and  dismayed  that  the 
election  reform  bill  does  not  now  appear 
on  the  administration's  list  of  must  leg- 
islation. To  be  enacted  this  year,  the 
election  reform  bill  must  have  the  con- 
tinued and  enthusiastic  support  of 
President  Johnson,  The  American  public 
demands  and  deserves  an  election  proc- 
ess that  commands  respect  and  confi- 
dence. Moreover,  clean  elections  must  be 
practiced  at  home  as  well  as  preached 
abroad. 


HUNT- WESSON  CONTRACTS  TO  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  DEFENSE 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr, 
SpesJcer,  I  ask  untmlmous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Piiro- 
ley]  may  extend  his  remarlcs  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNa- 
mara  In  a  telegram  dated  November  2, 
1967.  to  investigate  tho  possibility  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  may  inad- 
vertently be  purchasLig  Soviet  vegetable 
oil  for  shipment  to  U.S.  and  allied  forces 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Hunt-'Wesson  Poods  Co.,  of  Ful- 
lerton,  Calif. — manufacturers  of  Wesson 
Oil — have  received  13,575.143  pounds  of 
Soviet  vegetable  oil  since  last  March. 

Although  Hunt-Wesson  canceled  an 
additional  shipment  of  20  million  pounds 
which  was  scheduled  to  dock  in  New  Or- 
leans on  or  about  Friday,  November  3. 
the  possibility  of  commingling  Soviet  and 
domestic  vegetable  oil  supplies  still  re- 
mains. 

The  problem  is  clearly  seen  when  one 
reviews  the  extent  of  Defense  Depart- 
ment contracts  for  vegetable  oil  vrith 
Hunt- Wesson  since  that  firm  began  re- 
ceiving Soviet  vegetable  oil  supplies.  The 
following  table  illustrates  the  enormous 
volume  of  refined  vegetable  oil  contracts 
awarded  by  the  Defense  Department  to 
the  Hunt- Wesson  Co.  since  April  6,  1967 : 
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DEFENSE  SUPPLY  AGENCY  CONTRACT  AWARDS  TO  HUNT-       A«istnnt   <l«/.r»to,-.,  «<•  i-.^*  -,       .    „  ,r^ 

WESSON  FOODS  FOR  SALAD  OIL     TYPE  8"  FROM  APR  ^ssistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  InstaUa-  The    petitioners    were    drafted    into  th- 

6  TO  NOV.  8,  1967                                                   '  tlons  and  Logistics,  follows:  United  states  Army  in   late   1965.  and  ifti 

(Federal  Specification  JJJ  S  30b,  dated  May  4   1964   and                 Assktant  Secretary  op  Defense,  months  later  were  ordered  to  a  West  Co«t 

amendment  21               '        '                           Washington,  DC,  November  6  1967  replacement  station  for  shipment  to  Viet- 

Hon.  Paul  Pindley,                                '          "  '^^'"-  They  brought  this  suit  to  prevent  th« 

Date  awarded  Contract  nu:.ber  Quantity  Dollar  "o^e  of  Representatives,  ^Vl^r^i^rZ'^ ^"".V^^  ^^T^"^  °' '^* 

(gallons)  value  V/ashington.  D.C.  •'"^y  "om  carrying  out  those  orders,  and  re- 

_ Dear   Me.    Findley:    Secretary   McNamara  '1"^^''«<^    »    declaratory    Judgment    that   the 

Apr  6  DSA1307C540AI  u?  Sfin  «7n  Qfii  fin  ^"^  ^^^"^  '^^^^  ^  ^^P'?  ^°  yo^r  telegram  of  fr?^,^'^^    V!?^?    ^**'^®   military   activity  m 

5?rli:;:::::  SIaIboSSI  'ssM"  "L'^ieS  I    November    J967.    concerning    the    use    of  ^f^t^^^'"!^  "11  egal."  The  District  Court  dii! 

Apr  20 OSA1307C33231  39.600  6l'57800  Soviet    vegetable   oil    for   our   U.S     military  "^^^^''  '^"e  suit,'  and  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

W^M- DSA1307C529AD  135,168  209,902.88  forces  In  Vietnam.  This  Is  an  Interim  renlv  ^"''""led.^ 

Xi:   i SiSllSs"  lim  llilln  '°  »<^l^owledge  your  inquiry  and  to^rovfde  „'^T ^''^  '°  '''''  '^''  questions  of  great 

MlJig;:::::::  [!|a1307C33283  llTd  m-^ll  ^ome  preimunary  information.             ^  magnitude.  Some  are  akin  to  those  referred 

«>»26  OSA1307C529A8  147.'840  2351319:92          "^^     Defense     Contracts     Administration  .?  ^  Justick  Douglas   In   Mitchell  v 

{>"">]* OSA1307C338U  17,424  27,733.20  Services    Regional    Office    (DCASRi    In    Lo«  ^""e'*  States.  386   U.S.  972.  But  there  are 

June  19 OSA1337C33320  71.442  136.374.84  Angeles   Is    chareori    with    thJ                  ,v,.,  Others:                                                            i."ere  are 

June  26  DSA1307C33835  286  884  497  637  1;  ^"eeies.   is    cnargea    with    the    responsibility  t    t«  »v,                 ^  ■.-. 

Aug.  10....:.:  DSA13J7C039A4  80i?4  126  830  64  ^°^  ^'^'^^Isterlng  the  terms  of  this  specific  ,,  ^•/V^tP'■^^^''*  ^°*^'*  S***«« '"'"t^'-y  m- 

Aug.  11 DSA1337C230O6  71,442  133',675:92  contract.   As   you   stated,   the   Hunt-Wesson  "^"y  ^^^  Vietnam  a -'war"  within  the  mean- 

let  fa:::::::  'olll^l^l  _  S    |;K   SrLp'pty^Tfrig^  oX^ln'Z'^Ll'   ^-^^^  '  '^""" ''  '""^^  "  °'  "^ 

ToUI.  15 contracts 1.251,804    2  070  649  00  '^"^'^  ""^  confirmed  by  telephone  conversa-  J^    ^^^°'  ""^^  ^^^  Executive  constitution- 

'  "on  with  the  Hunt-Wesson  Quality  Repre-  ^^               *^®  petitioners  to  participate  In 

T  K=,.^  »oi,»^  o         I         77Z                 ~  sentatlve  on  3  November  1967,  during  which  k  ^*    military    activity,    when    no    war   ha. 

I  have  asked  Secretary  McNamara,  in  DCASR.  Lcs  Angeles,  was  advised  that  the  ^^^'^  ^"'a^ed  by  the  Congress? 

light  of  this  new  information,  to  redouble  o'ls  used  to  fui  dsa  contracts  were  made  ^^'  *^^  ^^^^  relevance  to  Question  n  are 

his  demands  for  complete  proof  that  none  ^^°'^  ^^^^^  ^rown  in  the  United  states,  which  1^^  P''"®'^*  *'"^*'^y  obligations  of  the  Unit«d 

of  the  13  million  pounds  of  Soviet  vege-  71Z^l°^\T'^^^°  ""'^^  °"  ^'''^  ^"^I'y  P'oc-  -      jvnr  ^>,=t      , 

f„Ki       ji     1        J             •      J  \:  ^"'"^''  *"=6C  essed  by  the  Pul  erton    California    nlant  ^^-  "'  ^^^^  relevance   to   Question  n  in 

table  oil  already  received  by  Hunt- Wes-  Although    i   have    no    reason    to  ^Kve  '2"^    ^°''''    Congressional     ,  "Tonkin    Ban 

son  has  been  commingled  with  domestic  otherwise,  i  have  requested  dcash  Los  An-  ^^^^'^^^^on  of  August  lo,  1954? 

supplies    in    the    fulfillment    of   Defense  seles,  to  physically  verify  the  above 'informa-  '*'   ^^  Present  United  States  military  op. 

Supply  Agency  contracts.  'L°'i  ^^^  ^  provide  satisfactory  evidence  to  ^"^\°"^  ^^"  ^"^'°  *^«  tern"  o^  the  Joint 

It  would  be  Tonic  i„d«d  ,1  US.  sol-  TiJ!'^.^i:TS'ZS!U"  ""*■"""  S;"S°",L  ..,«  R„„,„t,„„  p„p„,„  „ 

diers    in    \ietnam    wounded    by    Soviet  As  I  anticipate  that  this  information  win  ^^"^  ^^^  ^^'«^  Executive  authority  to  com- 

weapons    were    fed   Soviet    vegetable    oil  ^^  provided   prior   to   November   15th    I  do  ,        United  states  forces  to  armed  conflict 

purchased,  in  effect,  by  U.S.  taxpayers  "°^  consider  it  prudent  to  suspend  the  con-  i-f"'*^?  ''^  ^'^°P^  °'^^y  ''y  ^is  own  absolute 

The  text  of  mv  letter  to  Secrptarv  Mr  "^""^^^  °"  ""^^  ^^^^^  °^  current  information  '^'f«^''f"on.  Is  the  Resolution  a  constitution- 

Namara  follow?                     Secretary  Mc-  i  appreciate  your  interest  in  the  procure-  ^Hy  impermissible  delegation  of  all  or  part 

xsamara  lollows.  ments   of    food   products  for   us    mllitarv  °^  ^tongress' power  to  declare  war? 

^       ^            „                      November  8,  1967.  forces.                                               u.o.    military  These  are  large  and  deenlv  troubiin.,  m,«. 

wLh^Z^  DC  Thomas  D.Morris,  --^^^h    them   depends,    of   course,    upon   the 

Dr.J^rulrl:.^    vf.M                 r       ,       w  Assistant  Secretary  Of  Defense,  resolution   of   serious   preliminary   issues  ol 

Te^J;enJf.V^7rJ^^T '^  ^°    f.V"^*'  Installations  and  Logistics.  J^""abnity.  We  cannot  make  the^^  probleiM 

J^^           contracts   which   Hunt-Wesson  "    "^-  go  away  simply  by  refusing  to  hear  the  cas« 

Poods  Company  has  with  the  Defense  Supply of  three  obscure  Army  privates    I  intto^ 

dtTl[sTln7orSlr  vSei5f;yr^r^ct;         supreme  court  ON  VIEI^AM  ^^^^Z^h^^^Z^^^^ 

n  1  r.^""w  ""'f  w''  ''""  ""P^''  ^'  1967-about                                         WAR  ly  face  them  by  granting  certlorar    and^t 

the  time  Hunt-Wesson  received  its  flrst  ship-          Mr  <=;mttm  r>f  rM,i„i             ,,     ^  ^ing  this  case  for  oral  arpSment 

ment  of  vegetable  oil  from  the  Soviet  Union  t       ,    ^^^^^  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  argument. 

I  find  that  the  Department  of  Defense  has  L^i,o  "^^^"^-S"^  consent  that  the  gen-  [Supreme   Court  of  the  UnltPrt   c:,,toc    m 

cantr..cted  with  the  firm  in  fifteen  awards  for  "^/"an  from  Hlmois  [Mr.  PindleyI  may  "^           401^ctaUterS  19671       ''''  ''°' 

1.251.804  gallons  of  vegetable  oil  at  a  cost  of  |^^^"^  ^^^  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Mora  rr  al    v   McNamaTa'  Cl 

$2,070,649.00.  RECORD  and  include  extraneous  matter.  DeSe^  al                 °' 

The  Hunt-Wesson  Company  has  cancelled       ^"^^e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  On  netltion  fnr  u.-rit'  r,f  «.  ..        .   .      . 

delivery  of  20  million  pounds  of  Soviet  cot-  objection   to   the  request  of  the  gentle  Unl^/sta  ea  Jo^t  o"  a^"  'ro^the^DS^ 
tonseed  oil.  which  had  been  expected  to  arrive  man  from  Oklahoma?  trlct  of  Columbia  Circuit 
at   New  Orleans  Friday,   November  3.   How-          There  was  no  objection  fn=^.rt<.x  m          \.     ^ 
ever.  In  view  of  the  size  of  these  contracts,          Mr.   FINDLEY  XsDeaker    on    Mo  M„        '°«*=''^«^N°^«'"'^' 6'  1967| 
the  provisions  that  products  supplied  must  vember  4  thP TfV  q,\nv»^^^       ;           .°:  t            "^J"'^^    Douglas,    with    whom    Mb. 
be  US.  end  products   and  the  statemer^  of  «  ^rif  .V.    Y      ^"P^^™.^  ^ourt  rejected  Justicb  Stewart  concurs,  dissenting. 
Hunt-Wesson   that   It  used     no  suTplles  o  IZ    \?l  certiorari  in  the  case  of  Mora  The  questions  posed  by  Mh.  Jt;sTTCE  Stew- 
foreign  orlgin-.it  is  even  more  reasonable  for  ^^     Others     against     McNamara     and  J^^  cover  the  wide  range  of  problems  which 
the  Department  of  Defence  to  demand  com  ?^^^'l- .'?  ^'^''^^  ^^'^^  ^°^<ii"S  had  chal-  '^'^f,''^''  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
Plete    proof    that    none    of   ?he  Ts    mUIlon  f"^^^  ^,he  legality  of  the  U.S.  partlcipa-  sElToV.?tf.^''U°  conn^tlon   with  the 
pounds  Of  soviet  vegetable  oil  his  bee^com-  "°^.'"  ^^5,^^^"^™  J^^;  TonS  STi^'LIuS"'  '''  '''''  ''"'  ^^^ 
mingled  with  domestic  supplies  in  the  fulfill-          \V    P^^^^s  reported  extracts  from  dis-  Mr.  Katzenbach    renresentlns  th.  AH,v,,n 
ing  of  Defense  Supply  Agency  contracts.  !5"ti"&  opinions  of  Justices  Stewart  and  Istration,  tesufl^dthar^  did  not  rLtd^^^^^ 
Specifically,  the  Defense  Department  should  Douf  las.  Because  they  deal  with  the  war-  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  to  be  "a  declaration 
ask  the  Hunt-Wesson  Company  what  specific  "taking   responsibility   of  the   Congress,  °^  ^^r" «  and  that  while  the  Resolution  was 
actions  It  undertook  to  prevent  commingling  ^nd  raise  grave  questions  about  the  scope  "°*  "constitutionally  necessary"  It  was  "po- 
of Soviet  and  domestic  vegetable  oil  supplies,  ^'^^  effect  of  the  SEA  TO  Treaty  and  the  "*'*=*"y-    ^'■<""    an    International    viewpoint 
and  if  that  company  can  prove  the  absence  of  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution    I  nresent  In  full  f"**   ^''°™  "  domestic  viewpoint,  extremely 
commingling.  the  texts:                           '              ^"^  "»  imi  important."' He  added:' 

I  am  sure  that  you  share  my  concern  in  (Supreme   Court  of  the   United  States    No           "^^  "^^  °^  '^^  ^^^^  '^  •^**=^"*  ^"'  " 

this  matter.  Thanks  for  the  response  of  No-  401,  October  ^rm  1967]  "TT^ 

vember  6  from  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Morris    your  Mora  rr  al  c  MpNax,...   c^i,                           '— F.  Supp.  —  (D.  D.  C.  1966) . 

A«:stant    Secretary    for    Installations  'and  Sn^e^  aT""*' "^                 Ef  f  ^P' °  V."^- 2«»- 

Lo«r»tic8.  Looking  forward  to  a  further  re  On  «  f,*,       ,  "etense.  et  al.                               >  Hearings  on  S.  Res.  No.  161.  80th  Cong., 

por-                             iurwiu-a  60  a  lunaier  re-  On  petition  for  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  1st  Sess.  (1967). 

Sincerely  vours  United  SUtes  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis-          '  flSSS]  6  U.S.T.  81.  T.IJV.S.  No.  3170. 

oiutereiy  yours.  trlct  of  Columbia  Circuit.                                              »  78  Stat.  384. 

Me^erlTcongress  (Decided  November  6.  1967]  ^^^Hearlngs.  on  S.  Res.  151.  supra,  n.  I,  at 

Text  of  letter  of  Thoma.  D.  Morris.     J.s^ce doTo^s ?oTi^*"dLeS[n\. "'°"   ^-       iJl^lt^^Sei. 
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,t  was  used  m  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
states  had  a  particular  meaning  in  terms 
of  the  events  and  the  practices  which  existed 
at  the  time  It  was  adopted  .... 

..(Xit  was  recognized  by  the  Pounding 
Fathers  that  the  President  might  have  to 
take  emergency  action  to  protect  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States,  but  that  if  there 
was  going  to  be  another  use  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States,  that  was  a  de- 
cision which  Congress  should  check  the  Ex- 
ecutive on.  which  Congress  should  support. 
It  was  for  that  reason  that  the  phrase  was 
inserted  In  the  Constitution. 

•Now  over  a  long  period  of  time  .  .  .  there 
have  been  manv  uses  of  the  military  forces 
of  the  United  States  lor  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses without  a  congressional  declaration  of 
war  But  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  most 
of    these    were    relatively    minor    uses    ol 


force. 


•A  declaration  of  war  would  not.  I  think, 
correctlv  refiect  the  very  limited  objectives 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  Viet- 
nam It  would  not  correctly  reflect  our  el- 
fort  there,  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  the  rea- 
sons why  we  are  there,  to  use  an  outmoded 
phraseologv.  to  declare  war." 

The  view  that  Congress  was  Intended  to 
play  a  more  active  role  In  the  initiation  and 
conduct  of. war  than  the  above  statements 
might  suggest  has  been  espoused  by  Senator 
pulbrlght  (Cong..  Rec.  Oct.  11.  1967.  p.  28590- 
285971 .  quoting  Thomas  JeSerson  who  s&ld:  ■ 

■We  have  already  given  in  example  one 
effectual  check  to  the  Dog  ol  war  by  trans- 
ferring the  power  of  letting  him  loose  from 
the  Executive  to  the  Legislative  body,  from 
those  who  are  to  spend  to  those  who  are  to 

pay  " 

these  opposed  views  are  reflected  In  the 
Pme  Cases,  2  Black  635.  a  five-to-four  de- 
cision rendered  In  1863.  Mr.  Justice  Grler, 
writing  for  the  majority,  emphasized  the 
arguments  for  strong  presidential  powers. 
Justice  Nelson,  writing  lor  the  minority  of 
four,  read  the  Constitution  more  strictly, 
emphasizing  that  what  la  war  In  actuaUty 
may  not  constitute  war  In  the  constitutional 
sense  During  all  subsequent  periods  in  our 
history— through  the  Spanish-American 
War,  the  Boxer  BebelUon.  two  World  Wars. 
Korea,  and  now  Vietnam — the  two  points  of 
view  urged  In  the  Prize  Cases  have  continued 
to  be  voiced. 

A  host  ol  problems  Is  raised.  Does  the 
President's  authority  to  repel  invasions  and 
quiet  Insurrections,  his  powers  In  foreign 
relations  and  his  duty  to  execute  faithfully 
the  laws  of  the  United  States.  Including  Its 
treaties.  Justify  what  has  been  threatened 
of  petitioners?  What  is  the  relevancy  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  and  the  yearly 
appropriations  In  support  of  the  Vietnam 
effort? 

The  London  Treaty  (59  Stat.  1546).  the 
SEATO  Treaty  (6  U.S.  T.  81,  1955),  the  Kel- 
logg-Brland  Pact  (46  Stat.  2343),  and  Article 
39  of  Chapter  VII  of  the  UN  Charter  deal 
with  various  aspects  of  wars  of  "aggression." 

Do  any  of  them  embrace  hostilities  In  Viet- 
nam, or  give  rights  to  Individuals  affected 
to  complain,  or  In  other  respects  give  rise 
to  Justiciable  controversies? 


There  are  other  treaties  or  declarations 
that  could  be  cited.  Perhaps  all  of  them  are 
wide  ol  the  mark.  There  are  sentences  In 
our  opinions  which,  detached  from  their  con- 
text, indicate  tliat  what  Is  happening  is  none 
of  our  business: 

"Certainly  it  is  not  the  function  of  the 
Judiciary  to  entertain  private  litigation — 
even  by  a  citizen — which  challenges  the  le- 
gality, the  wisdom,  or  the  propriety  ol  the 
Commander-in-Chief  In  sending  our  armed 
forces  abroad  or  to  any  particular  region." 
Johnson  v.  Eisentrager,  339  UJS.  763.  789. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  sit  as  a  committee  of 
oversight  or  supervision.  What  resolutions 
the  President  asks  and  what  the  Congress 
provides  are  not  our  concern.  With  respect 
to  the  Federal  Crovernment.  we  sit  only  to 
decide  actual  cases  or  controversies  within 
judicial  cognizance  that  arise  as  a  result  of 
what  the  Congress  or  the  President  or  a  Judge 
does  or  attempts  to  do  to  a  person  or  his 
property. 

In  Ex  parte  Milligan,  4  Wall.  1,  the  Court 
relieved  a  person  of  the  death  penalty  Im- 
posed by  a  military  tribunal,  holding  that 
only  a  civilian  court  had  power  to  try  him 
for  the  offense  charged.  Speaking  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Founders  in  providing  constitu- 
tional guarantees,  the  Court  said: 

"They  knew  .  .  .  the  nation  they  were 
founding,  be  Its  existence  short  or  long,  would 
be  involved  in  war;  how  often  or  how  long 
continued,  human  foresight  could  not  tell: 
and  that  unlimited  power,  wherever  lodged 
at  such  a  time,  was  especially  hazardous  to 
freemen.  For  this,  and  other  equally  weighty 
reasons,  they  secured  the  inheritance  they 
had  fought  to  maintain,  by  incorporating  In 
a  written  constitution  the  safeguards  which 
ftmc  had  proved  were  essential  to  its  preser- 
vation. Not  one  of  these  safeguards  can  the 
President,  or  Congre.=;s.  or  the  Judiciary  dis- 
turb, except  the  one  concerning  the  writ  of 
liabeas  corpus."  Id.,   125. 

The  fact  that  the  political  branches  are 
responsible  for  the  threat  to  petitioners'  lib- 
erty is  not  decisive.  As  Mr.  Justice  Holmes 
said  in  Nixon  v.  Herndon.  273  U.S.  536,  540: 

"The  objection  that  the  subject  matter  of 
the  suit  is  political  is  little  more  than  a  play 
upon  words.  Of  course  the  petition  concerns 
political  action  but  it  alleges  and  seeks  to 
recover  for  private  damage.  That  private 
damage  may  be  caused  by  such  jjoIUIcslI 
action  and  may  be  recovered  for  In  a  suit  at 
law  hardly  has  been  doubted  for  over  two 
hundred  years,  since  Ashby  v.  White,  2  Ld. 
Raym.  938.  3  id.  320,  and  has  been  recognized 
by  this  Court." 

These  petitioners  should  be  told  whether 
their  case  is  beyond  Judicial  cognizance.  If 
it  is  not,  we  should  then  reach  the  merits 
ol  their  claims,  on  which  I  Intimate  no  views 
whatsoever. 


'  15  papers  of  Jefferson  397  (Boyd  ed.. 
Princeton  19551.  In  the  Federalist  No.  69.  at 
465  (Cooke  ed.  1961),  Hamilton  stated: 

"The  President  Is  to  be  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  respect  his  authority  would 
be  nominally  the  same  with  that  of  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  but  In  substance  much  In- 
ferior to  It.  It  would  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  the  supreme  command  and  direction 
of  the  military  and  naval  forces,  as  flrst 
General  and  Admiral  ol  the  Confederacy; 
while  that  of  the  BrlUsh  King  extends  to 
the  declaring  of  war  and  to  the  raising  and 
regulating  of  fleets  and  armies;  all  which  by 
the  Constitution  under  consideration  would 
appertain  to  the  Legislature." 


BUSINESSMEN  START  HELP  FOR 
JOBLESS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Esch]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  debate 
in  this  body  during  the  past  2  days  on 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1967 
has  highlighted  once  again  the  tre- 
mendous problems  faced  by  our  Nation 
In  combating  poverty.  Surely  the  dlfB- 
cultles  caused  by  unemployment  are 
among  the  most  Immediate  and  press- 
ing and  deserve  our  greatest  concentra- 
tion. 


It  is  clear  that  the  efforts  to  find  jobs 
for  imemployed  workers  cannot,  and 
muat  not,  be  solely  a  Qovemment  func- 
tion. Indeed,  the  most  encouraging 
signs  in  our  Nation  today  are  the  evi- 
dences of  great  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  industrial  and  business  community 
in  assisting  the  unemployed  and  the 
untrained  to  acquire  gainful  employ- 
ment. Such  action  on  their  part  ob- 
viously redounds  to  the  benefits  of  not 
only  the  individuals  who  are  enabled 
to  find  employment  and  their  families 
but  to  the  business  community  and  the 
economy  as  a  whole. 

It  is  therefore  with  a  great  deal  of 
pride  that  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Ypsilanti.  Mich.,  businessmen  to 
aid  persons  in  finding  jobs.  Their  job 
opportunity  committee  has  just  started 
its  work  and  I  am  confident  that  it  will 
be  a  most  successful  effort.  I  Insert  the 
Ypsilanti  Press  description  of  this  Im- 
portant initiative  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

BrsWESsMEN  Start  Help  for  Jobless 

A  program  by  businessmen  to  find  Jobs  for 
hard-core  unemployed  In  Tpsllantt  was 
launched  today. 

A  Job  Opportunity  Committee  modeled 
alter  Detroit's  recent  6uc<esslul  anti-poverty 
campaign,  has  been  lormed  to  study  local 
unemployment  and  aid  persons  In  getting 
Jobs,  it  was  announced. 

Officers  ol  the  Business  and  Professional 
League,  a  local  Negro  organization,  and  the 
Chamber  ol  Commerce  Jointly  announced  the 
formation  ol  the  group  and  appointment  ol 
eight  members  today. 

The  committee  plans  first  to  conduct  a 
survey  of  imemployed  persons  In  the  Ypsi- 
lanti "  area— bounded  by  the  US-33  Free- 
way on  the  west,  the  Wayne  County  Une  on 
the  east  and  including  the  city  and  Augusta. 
Ypsilanti  and  Superior  Townships. 

A  questionnaire  available  at  the  C  of  C 
office  and  appearing  In  The  Press  today  on 
Page  5  should  be  filled  out  by  persons  desiring 
either  lull  or  part-time  employment,  the 
committee  said. 

The  questionnaires  ask  the  Job  seeker  to 
state  his  or  her  name,  address,  telephone 
number,  sex,  age  and  special  skills,  and  ask 
whether  transportation  is  available  and 
whether  lull  or   part-time  work  is   desired. 

The  committee  also  plans  to  conduct  a 
survey  of  unfilled  Jobs,  asking  employers  to 
notify  the  committee  at  the  Chamber  office 
of  vacant  positions. 

Committee  members  also  have  agreed  to 
meet  with  other  conamunlty  groups  with  the 
hof>e  of  channeling  job  placement  In  one 
direction,  a  committee  spokesman  said. 

Chairman  of  the  employment  group  is  Dan 
T.  Quirk,  president  of  the  Peninsula  Paper 
Co. 

Other  members  are  Jesse  A.  Rutherford, 
assistant  director  of  the  city  parks  and 
recreation  department:  Vanzettl  M.  Hamil- 
ton, attorney:  Joseph  A.  Butcko.  president  of 
the  Chamber  and  president  ol  the  Cresclve 
Die  &  Tool,  Inc.;  C.  Eugene  Beatty,  director  ol 
the  YpeUantl  School  District's  community 
school  program:  Herbert  W.  Francois,  real 
estate  dealer;  Dr.  Ray  B.  Loeschner,  vice 
president  lor  academic  affairs  at  Eastern 
Michigan  University,  and  Thomas  H  Brooks 
of  Brooks  Pood  Market. 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Otniwrr]  may 
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extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose 
the  present  provisions  of  section  406  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1967  which  we  will  be  debating  today 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

I  Intend  to  offer  an  amendment  at  the 
appropriate  time  to  keep  the  provisions 
of  section  406  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

Section  406  is  an  attempt  to  foist  upon 
the  Department  of  Commerce  the  pro- 
curement and  manaigement  assistance 
functions  now  exercised  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  needs  this  legislation 
for  it  already  has  most  of  the  powers  set 
forth  in  section   406   by   virtue   of   the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965— Public  Law  89-136 
79   Stat.    552:    42   United   States   Code 
3121.  Under  this  act,  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Agency  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  both  loan  functions  and 
management    assistance    functions.    In 
fact,  Mr.  Rodney  L.  Borum,  Adminis- 
trator,  Business   and  Defense  Services 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  con- 
ceded during  hearings  before  the  House 
Appropi-iations  Subcommittee,  held  only 
a  few  months  ago,  on  April  13,  1967.  that 
in  organizing  "entrepreneurial  training 
for  the  young  people  in  the  minority 
groups,  the  Department  of  Commerce  is 
duplicating  the  activities  of  the  SmaU 
Business  Administration."  See  "Hearings 
Before   a  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions, House  of  Representatives,"  90th 
Congress,  first  session,  part  m,  page  435. 
Thus,  section  406  of  the  bill  herein 
under  discussion  Is  not  needed  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  All  the  pro- 
ponents of  section  406  are  attempting  to 
accomplish  is  to  add.  via  section  406.  a 
great  many  more  dollars  to  the  half  bil- 
lion dollars  EDA  has  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1968. 

If  you  want  to  see  how  effectively  EDA 
carries  out  its  functions  with  the  half 
billion  dollars  it  had  during  fiscal  year 
1967,  look  at  the  twelve  and  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars  it  poured  into  a  Maine  cane 
sugar  refinery  which  has  not  the  slight- 
est chances  of  success  and  was  charac- 
terized by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  George  W.  Andrews]  as  "an  ad- 
venture in  fantasy  land."  See  "Hearings 
Before  a  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  of  Representatives,"  90th 
Congress,  first  session,  part  m,  page  248. 
Or,  look  at  the  $127,000  EDA  has 
poured  into  a  fishmeal  plant  in  the  in- 
land State  of  Tennessee,  a  venture 
classed  under  the  heading  "Recreation 
and  tourism." 

The  proponents  of  section  406  are 
claiming,  In  justification  of  this  authori- 
zation to  EDA  to  duplicate  SBA  func- 
tions, that  "SBA  Is  not  equipped  to 
handle  this  kind  of  program."  Yet.  EUDA 
itself  has  demonstrated  that  It  does  not 
have  the  necessary  capability.  For  EDA 
has  gone  to  SBA  to  get  the  foUowing  as- 
sistance and  expertise: 

Assistance  in  the  preappllcatlon  coim- 
seling  of  business  loan  projects  by  per- 
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forming  such  technical  services  as  finan- 
cial, aviation,  engineering,  and  legal; 
Field  investigation; 
Support  in  loan  closing  through  fact- 
finding and  furnishing  advice  in  areas  of 
technical  services; 

Support  in  loan  disbursements  by  fur- 
nishing financial,  engineering,  and  legal 
services : 

Principal-agent  relationship  basis  for 
the  loan  servicing  functions,  including 
billing  accounts  and  collection  of  repay- 
ments; and 

Liquidation  of  loans  upon  referral 
from  EDA.  See  'Hearings  Before  a  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations,  House  of 
Representatives."  90th  Congress,  second 
session,  part  HI,  page  336 

This  shows  a  lack  of  capability  and 
competence,  Mr.  Speaker,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  EDA  is  spending  close 
to  $23  million  a  year  for  administrative 
costs  alone.  See  'Hearings  Before  a  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations,  House  of 
Representatives,"  90th  Congress,  second 
session,  part  in.  page  185. 

I  am  not  alone  concerned  with  what 
EDA  will  do  with  the  funds  which  are 
about  to  be  handed  to  it  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  bill.  The  entire  business 
community,  both  large  and  small,  is 
equally  concerned. 

Allow  me  to  read  to  you  what  one  of 
the  country's  most  prestigious  business 
publications  has  to  say  about  the  effect 
which  this  bill  will  have  upon  this  Na- 
tion. I  quote  from  Communique  dated 
October  30.  1967: 


An  out  and  out  grab  for  power  has  been 
launched  by  "war  on  poverty"  forces  that 
may  have  far-reaching  effects  on  all  prime 
and  subcontractors — toss  a  monkey  wrench 
Into  the  gears  of  existing  prociirement  ma- 
chinery. 

The  adverse  Impact  on  contractor  dealings 
with  Government  arises  out  of  provisions 
contained  In  little-noted  sections  of  legis- 
lative proposals  that  are  touted  as  making 
improvements  in  the  basic  Economic  Oppor- 
tunities Act  (poverty  war). 

The  version  (S.  2388)  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Jacob  K.  Javlts  (R-NY)  already  has 
cleared  the  Senate.  The  companion  bill  (H.R. 
8311)  has  been  reported  out  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  and,  after 
clearing  the  Rules  Committee,  l.-^  expected 
to  go  to  the  House  floor  for  a  vote  In  early 
November. 

"We've  taken  an  analytical  look  at  the 
sections  of  the  proposed  legislation  which 
are  supposed  to  Induce  prime  and  subcon- 
tractors to  provide  employment  for  residents 
of  slum  and  depressed  areas.  After  cutting 
through  the  legal  verbiage,  all  we  find  Is  a 
plan  to  create  confusion,  dissension  and 
waste. 

The  proposal  would  tear  the  guts  out  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  (SBA) 
by  setting  up  duplicating  and  overlapping 
programs  In  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tumty  (OEO)  and  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion (EDA).  Both  OEO  and  EDA  would  be 
able  to  dangle  bundles  of  lucre  before  the 
eyes  of  "cooperative"  contractors  who  agree 
to  locate  plar.u  In  areas  of  imemployment. 
Well,  you  say.  that  doesn't  sound  so  bad! 
OK,  let's  take  a  closer  look — see  how  It  would 
work  out  In  practice. 

In  the  first  place,  SBA— within  the  limits 
of  Its  budget— is  doing  Just  the  sort  of  work 
some  solons  want  to  see  turned  over  to  OEO 
and  Conunercc  SBA  already  has  an  Office  of 
Procurement  Assistance  and  administers  a 
nimiber  of  programs  speclflcaUy  designed  to 
funnel  business  Into  distressed  locales. 
Now  comes  OEO  with  cash  sticking  out  of 


Its  hip  pocket.  "Here's  the  deal,"  OEO  un 
to  a  contractor,  "You  build  a  plant  in  su^ 
and  such  a  place  and  hire  people  from  our 
neighborhood  and  we'U  give  you  this  wm 
that."  "Hang  on  a  minute,"  says  EDA  sldllnj 
up  and  pulUng  out  Its  wallet,  "We've  i»t 
a  nice  UtUe  project  we're  working  on  tSat 
we  think  you'U  be  Interested  in."  SBA  walk. 
up.  The  group  notes  Its  lean  look  and  move. 
on  down  the  street. 

If  that  Uttle  vignette  seems  a  little  far- 
fetched,  consider  this.  Both  OEO  and  EDA. 
under  the  proposed  ground  rules,  will  haw 
authority  and  cash  with  which  to  out-bid 
each  other  for  furtherance  of  their  own  vet 
projects.  SBA  has  no  authority  to  offer  fl. 
nanclal  "rewards"  to  Arms  that  play  ball 

In  short,  s«:tlons  151,  153,  and  406  em- 
bodied  in  H.R.  8311.  undercut  the  work 
now  being  performed  by  SBA— aUow  OBO 
and  EDA  to  "bribe"  primes  and  subs  awav 
from  programs  SBA  has  developed  out  oJ 
15  years  of  eicpertlse. 

It  seems  Iromc  to  us  that  the  proposal 
to  booby  trap  paths  leading  to  SBA  follows 
so  closely  recent  congressional  action  which 
restored  procurement  center  representative* 
(see  67-15  CQE  4)  to  make  certain  that 
smaU  firms  received  a  fair  share  of  defenw 
.  contracts.  Question:  How  will  OEO  and  EDA 
handle  this?  Will  government  contractors 
be  required  to  deal  with  three  separate  seta 
of  PCR's?  That  certainly  wouldn't  be  advan- 
tageous to  any  businessman. 

Another  point:  SBA  now  Issues  certificates 
of  competency  after  a  review  of  a  firm's 
background  and  records.  Neither  OEO  or 
EDA  have  the  authority  to  Issue  them  Is 
I'  J»,  ^^  assumed  that  the  proposed  new 
•SBA's"  will  let  contracts  to  Tom,  Dick 
and  Harry  who  Just  seem  to  be  prettv  nice 
fellows? 

Most  surely,  two  new  "SBA's"  would  pose 
problems  for  government  co's  as  "clients" 
from  the  rival  groups  start  submitting  their 
bids.  Who  would  have  what  priority'  Prime* 
too  would  be  In  a  pickle— have  to  sort  out  all 
sorts  of  bids  from  the  new  competlUve 
"SBA's"  Each  side  may  well  get  Irritated 
whenever  a  prime  "cooperated"  too  exten- 
sively with  the  "opposition." 

It  could  develop  into  a  real  dilemma  for 
primes  as  the  factions  struggle  for  predoml- 
imnce.  There's  no  doubt  In  our  mind  at  all 
that  factionalism  will  be  the  end  result  as 
the  second  and  third  "SBA's"  vie  for  power. 
At  the  outset,  OEO  (and  to  a  lesser  extent 
EDA)  starts  off  with  two  strikes  against  it. 
It  has  neither  the  background  or  people  with 
experience  to  deal  with  contracting  matters 
—has  to  build  up  its  organization  from 
scratch. 

For  It  goes  without  saying  that  If  OEO  U 
going  to  get  Into  the  contracting  arena  It 
win  have  to  have  qualified  personnel  who 
understand  the  language.  And  It  also  goes 
without  saying  that  time  will  be  needed  to 
assemble  a  group  that  Is  versed  In  the  rami- 
fications of  contract  work.  An  extended 
period  of  time  will  be  essenUal  to  recruit 
and  train  those  who^l  administer  programs. 

Most  surely,  a  competent  staff  couldn't  be 
gathered  together  and  trained  in  less  than 
a  year— unless  men  are  pirated  from  other 
agencies.  Strikes  us  that  the  hue  and  cry 
raised  by  some  legislators  for  swift  enact- 
ment of  this  proposal  doesn't  merit  hasty 
consideration  On  the  one  hand,  they  cite 
the  urgent  need  to  beef  up  the  war  on 
poverty,  and  on  the  other  hand  turn  away 
from  the  agency  (SBA)  which  has  the  expe- 
rience to  marshal  the  troops  now. 

Legislation  already  on  the  books  In  the 
Small  Business  Act  could  be  used  to  do  the 
very  things  that  are  called  for  In  the  proposed 
legislation— Instead  of  that,  the  proposal 
would  nullify  efforts  of  SJB.A.  which  cur- 
rently Is  giving  priority  to  programs  aimed  at 
assisting  ghetto  areas. 

At  the  time  S3-A.  was  established  by  Con- 
gress, section  12  of  the  enabling  act  provided 
that  all  the  funcUons,  duties,  and  powers  of 
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my  ( then )  existing  Government  departments 
bearing  on  small  business  shotUd  be  Uans- 
ferred  to  S.B.A.— including  records,  property, 
and  necessary  personnel.  Now  we  seem  to 
nave  a  reversal  of  thU  In  the  making— a  con- 
flict in  the  law  and  the  proposal. 

Prom  where  we  sit,  we  see  the  makings  of 
a  hodgepodge  program — each  new  group 
sulvlng  for  dominance — uncoordinated, 
wsrklng  at  cross-purposes. 

Consequently,  when  the  proponents  of 
section  406  state  that  "what  is  now  pro- 
posed in  title  IV  is  the  creation  of  an  en- 
tirely new  program,  a  program  now  cur- 
rently in  existence"  I  must  say  that  they 
are  right. 

If  I  were  to  sum  up  what  EDA  has  done 
vrith  the  half  billion  dollars  which  it  re- 
ceived in  fiscal  year  1967.  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  the  "problems  of 
low  income  and  unemployment  in  those 
areas  which  lag  behind  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  in  economic  growth,"  I 
would  have  to  say  that  EDA  has  woefully 
failed.  If  EDA,  with  its  expenditure  of 
$23  million  for  administration  had  done 
its  job  properly,  or  at  all.  we  would  not 
be  faced  no'w  with  emergency  legislation. 

If,  as  the  facts  indicate,  EDA  must 
come  to  the  SBA  for  the  services  I  just 
enumerated,  how,  I  ask,  will  EDA.  with- 
out the  know-how  in  procurement  or 
management  assistance,  and  without  ex- 
perienced personnel  carry  out  the  addi- 
tional functions  which  section  406  seeks 
to  bestow  upon  it? 

If  this  legislation  is  indeed,  as  neces- 
sary' and  urgent  as  it  is  made  out  to  be. 
how  will  the  poor,  the  unemployed, 
bridge  the  protracted  period  EDA  will 
require  for  organization,  recruitment, 
and  training  of  personnel  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  and  intent  of  sec- 
tion 406? 

By  assigning  these  additional  func- 
tions to  the  doc  we  would,  I  submit,  de- 
liberately frustrate  the  programs  with 
which  we  claim  to  be  so  greatly  con- 
cerned. 

Logic,  therefore,  requires  that  the 
functions  described  in  section  406  be  car- 
ried out  by  SBA.  which  is  already  carry- 
ing them  out  pursuant  to  its  existing 
statutory  authority,  and  with  limited 
funds. 

Yes,  let  us  help  the  unemployed  and 
the  poor.  But  let  SBA  do  the  job. 

Give  SBA  the  authority  and  the 
moneys  it  needs  to  utilize  its  know-how 
and  its  expertise,  acquired  over  a  period 
of  15  years,  and  the  job  will  be  done. 

To  do  so.  let  section  406  be  amended 
by  substituting  for  the  words  "Secre- 
tary of  Commerce."  the  words  "the  Small 
Business  Administration." 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  [Mr.  Burton]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneoiis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  more  than  a  decade  now,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  has  created  and 
nurtured  a  partnership  with  the  Nation's 
small  business  community. 


In  towns  and  cities  across  the  Nation — 
In  large  urban  areas  and  in  small  rural 
areas,  small  businessmen  look  to  the 
SBA  not  only  as  a  source  of  help  in 
maintaining  their  competitive  position 
in  our  rapidly  changing  economy  but  also 
as  an  advocate  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

The  SBA  which  Congress  created  to 
"aid,  counsel,  assist,  and  protect,  Insofar 
as  possible,  the  interests  of  small  busi- 
ness concerns  In  order  to  preserve  free 
competitive  enterprise"  has  been  execut- 
ing its  congressional  mandate  with  In- 
creasing vigor  and  effectiveness.  Today 
it  is  meeting  the  needs  of  small  business 
and  also  meeting  its  responsibility  to 
Congress. 

The  programs  which  SBA  is  undertak- 
ing and  operating  today  are  clearly 
pointed  at  community  involvement — in 
enlisting  the  cooperation  and  support 
of  the  chambers  of  commerce,  the  banks, 
the  business  organizations,  the  planners, 
and  the  civic  groups  in  cities  large  and 
small  in  an  effort  to  develop  the  economic 
potential  of  these  communities  through 
upgrading  and  strengthening  small  firms. 

The  people  and  the  organizations  lii 
these  communities  recognize  the  SBA  as 
an  increasingly  effective  force  in  com- 
munity economic  development.  They 
know  of  SBA's  programs,  know  its  em- 
ployees who  have  been  directed  by  the 
Administrator  to  go  into  the  community 
and  learn  what  the  needs  are,  what  the 
community's  plans  are,  and  to  deter- 
mine what  SBA  can  do  to  mesh  its  pro- 
grams and  efforts  with  those  of  the  com- 
munity in  creating  job  opportunities,  in 
revitalizing  struggling  businesses.  In 
helping  establish  new  industry  and  new 
businesses.  They  recognize  and  they  re- 
spect SBA  and  its  people. 

I  can  think  of  no  organization 
whether  it  be  local,  State,  or  Federal 
that  is  more  intimately  concerned,  more 
directly  Involved,  nor  more  readily  rec- 
ognized by  the  small  business  community 
as  a  partner  in  its  effort  to  preserve  our 
free  enterprise  system,  than  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

Now  we  are  about  to  endanger  a  good 
relationship  by  throwing  other  agencies 
at  the  small  businessman.  Section  406 
of  title  IV  of  the  poverty  bill,  which  we 
will  soon  be  considering  on  the  floor, 
would  transfer  from  SBA  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  some  of  the  most 
vital  functions  now  being  carried  out  by 
SBA.  That  this  section  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  compete 
against  SBA  with  monetary  incentives 
could  prove  to  be  a  most  dangerous  in- 
novation, not  to  mention  a  costly  one  at 
a  time  when  the  cry  for  Government 
economy  is  heard  from  all  directions. 
Such  an  innovation  could  leave  lasting 
scars  upon  the  small  business  commu- 
nity, and  upon  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, if  permitted  to  become  op- 
erative even  for  a  short  time.  In  the  light 
of  the  above,  I  would  recommend  that  a 
forceful  stand  be  made  for  a  substitution 
of  the  words  "the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce" with  the  words  "the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administrator,"  throughout  sec- 
tion 406. 

If  we  are  to  provide  additional  help  to 
small  business,  let  us  keep  it  in  the  right 
channel,  which  is  SBA. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  ScbjsklkI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
my  earlier  remarks  concerning  proposals 
to  amend  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
a  Member  of  this  body  suggested  that  my 
comments  were  based  upon  secondhand 
sources,  as  opposed  to  personal  observa- 
tions. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  at  the  time  the  antipoverty  hear- 
ings were  commenced,  and  throughout 
the  entire  period  that  our  committee  was 
evaluating  this  program,  minority  mem- 
bers requested  that  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  conduct  a  series  of 
onsite  inspections  to  see  if  the  poor 
were  receiving  their  rightful  benefits 
under  this  program.  Time  after  time,  our 
requests  were  denied.  Why,  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  was  forced  to  conclude  that 
those  in  a  position  to  authorize  such  in- 
spections did  not  wish  us  to  look  too 
closely  at  the  program. 

These  refusals  did  not  prevent  us  from 
making  personal  visits  on  our  own  time 
and  spending  our  own  money.  On  my 
own  part,  I  have  \'isited  the  Omaha  Job 
Corps  Center  several  times,  and  I  have 
visited  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  proj- 
ects, self-help  centers,  Headstart  pro- 
grams, and  various  CAP  programs. 

In  doing  so,  I  have  seen  many  situa- 
tions which  demand  correction.  However, 
a  Member  of  Congress  cannot  evaluate 
such  a  vast  far-reaching  program  as  the 
one  we  are  discussing  here  today  without 
also  reviewing  the  problems  which  have 
developed  and  will  continue  to  develop 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  We  do  this 
in  many  ways,  sometimes  through  the 
news  media. 

In  my  previous  remarks  I  made  several 
references  to  situations  in  which  the 
poverty  program  had  failed.  Because  of 
the  number  of  requests  from  my  col- 
leagues for  additional  information  I  wish 
to  further  develop  that  aspect  of  our 
evaluation.  The  Job  Corps  has  all  too 
frequently  found  Itself  in  a  position  of 
embarrassment.  For  example: 

The  McCook,  Nebr.,  Job  Corps  Center 
had  a  race  riot  of  Its  own.  As  a  conse- 
quence, 63  corpsmen  will  leave  the  camp 
out  of  a  total  enrollment  of  158.  The 
center  has  a  staff  of  48. 

The  battle  which  featured  razor  blades, 
mopstlcks,  and  pool  cues  caused  several 
eflroUees  who  escaped  the  camp  to  ask 
that  they  not  be  forced  to  return.  Some 
even  stsked  to  be  permitted  to  spend  the 
night  in  jail. 

"When  the  county  attorney  and  the 
State  OEO  director  went  to  the  camp  to 
investigate,  they  were  told  that  they  were 
on  Government  property  and  were  not 
allowed  to  Investigate. 

Secrecy  and  attempts  to  cover  up  mis- 
takes in  the  program  are  not  going  to 
help  anyone. 

An  18-year-old  enrollee  at  the  Albu- 
querque Women's  Job  Corps  Center  was 
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stabbed  to  death  in  a  parking  lot  fight. 
At  the  time  the  incident  was  reported, 
police  were  holding  a  former  Job  Corps 
center  enrollee. 

This  is  not  the  only  problem  that  has 
been  uncovered  at  the  Albuquerque 
center. 

The  following  eye  openers  were  charged 
by  a  resigning  staff  member  at  that 
center;  That  among  320  enrollees,  13 
pregnancies  were  discovered  during  a 
single  week  in  February;  that  some  of 
the  girls  are  using  narcotics  but  center 
officials  are  doing  nothing  about  it;  that 
a  staff  member  is  pushing  heroine  in  the 
center;  and  that  an  enrollee's  pregnancy 
was  created  by  a  staff  member. 

In  Clinton,  Iowa,  a  Job  Corps  center 
guard  was  bitten  on  the  hand  during 
a  disturbance  and  a  Clinton  policeman 
was  hit  over  the  head.  Things  are  so  bad 
in  Clinton  that  one  of  the  candidates 
for  mayor  in  that  community  said : 

If  I  am  elected  mayor,  my  first  duty  will 
be  to  provide  adequate  police  protection  In 
the  Lyons  area  around  the  Job  Corps  Center. 
The  girls  at  the  Job  Corps  have  attracted  a 
lawless,  undesirable  element  to  the  north 
end. 
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These  same  Clinton  center  girls  have 
been  going  to  dinner  at  the  taxpayers' 
expense,  in  some  of  the  fanciest  supper 
clubs  in  the  area.  The  excuse  given  for 
this  type  of  programing  is  that  these 
girls  need  this  '■learning  experience."  I 
suspect  that  there  are  many  other  so- 
called  learning  experiences  they  could 
use  that  would  be  a  lot  more  worthwhile 
and  less  expensive  than  lobster  tail  or 
steak. 

Three  enrollees  at  the  Omaha 
Women's  Job  Corps  Center  were  arrested 
for  stealing  18  checks  from  the  center, 
totaling  $275.  Most  of  them  were  cashed 
through  the  use  of  forged  signatures. 
The  Job  Corps  has  refused  to  press 
charges. 

One  of  the  favorite  pastimes  of  the 
girls  at  the  Omaha  Job  Corps  Center 
appears  to  be  that  of  roaming  the  streets. 
These  girls,  and  the  males  they  attract, 
have  become  such  a  problem  that  the 
mayor  of  that  city  was  recently  forced 
to  concede  that  it  "was  probably  a  mis- 
take" to  locate  the  center  downtown. 
Personally.  I  think  "probably"  is  the  un- 
dersUtement  of  the  year.  I  have  seen 
this  parade  myself.  As  long  as  this  type 
of  thing  continues,  the  war  on  poverty 
cannot  hope  to  have  the  support  of  the 
people. 

With  the  OEO  as  directionless  as  it 
appears  to  be,  I  suppose  it  is  under- 
standable that  others  outside  the  pro- 
gram also  have  difficulty  keeping  it  in 
proper  perspective.  A  prime  example  was 
the  referral  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
juvenile  court  probationary  department 
of  teenage  delinquent  cases  to  the  Job 
Corps  for  rehablUtatlon  work.  If  the  Job 
Corps  is  to  be  a  glorified  reform  school 
of  some  sort.  It  seems  to  me  we  will  de- 
stroy what  chance  we  have  to  help  those 
who  are  in  the  program  for  reasons  other 
than  as  an  alternative  to  "punishment" 
of  some  type. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  had  dlfflctiltles  keeping  personnel 
In  line  other  than  at  Job  Corps  centers. 
But  In  each  case.  It  seems  to  me,  one  Is 


left  with  this  unavoidable  impression: 
The  OEO,  from  top  to  bottom,  has  failed 
to  impress  the  program  leaders  of  the  re- 
sponsibility that  accompanies  official 
connection  with  this  effort. 

If  this  job  had  been  done.  I  do  not 
think  we  would  today  find  the  Senate 
Permanent  Investigating  Subcommittee 
trying  to  determine  the  extent  of  in- 
volvement of  antipoverty  officials  in  this 
summer's  tragic  riots.  I  do  not  feel  we 
would  have  a  situation  like  that  which 
occurred  in  Newark,  where,  shortly  after 
the  riot  there,  a  militant  member  of  the 
United  Community  Corporation  Board, 
urged  slumdwellers  to  arm  themselves'. 
Similarly,  we  would  not  have  had  to 
read  about  the  arrest  of  a  city  board 
counselor  and  four  employees  of  Govern- 
ment-funded antipoverty  groups  on 
charges  of  burglarly  and  possession  of 
stolen  goods  in  New  York  City. 

Although  there  have  been  countless 
examples  of  this  type,  I  will  conclude 
with  this  one  additional  reference.  If 
poverty  program  officials  had  the  proper 
direction,  the  property-control  manager 
of  the  Harris  County  Community  Action 
Association  in  Houston  would  probably 
not  have  placed  his  requisition  for  seven 
telescopic  rifle  sights  during  the  peak  of 
last  summer's  rioting. 

Only  this  week,  as  we  meet  here  to 
decide  whether  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  war  on  poverty,  the  mayor 
of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  informed  Investi- 
gators from  the  other  body  that  aopli- 
cants  for  posts  with  the  Federal  anti- 
poverty  agency  in  his  city  had  been  ad- 
vised to  fabricate  experience  records  to 
justify  hiring  them  for  jobs  and  salaries 
for  which  they  could  not  qualify. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  recount  these 
abuses  in  an  attempt  to  "wreck  a  good 
thing,"  as  some  would  suggest.  I  do  so 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  help  point  the 
w-ay  to  "correcting  a  program  whose 
faults  outnumber  its  contributions." 

The  poor  and  the  underprivileged  in 
this  country  need  help.  I  believe  that  as 
sincerely  as  any  man.  But,  I  cannot  go 
along  with  any  old  scheme  which  Is 
served  on  a  platter  labeled  "take  it  or 
leave  it,  but  don't  alter  It." 

This  Nation's  poor  need  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  earn  a  living  for  them- 
selves, and  to  acquire  the  human  dignity 
which  accompanies  success— in  each 
man's  own  eyes. 

What  this  Nation  must  do  to  aid  the 
poor  is  to  see  that  each  per.son  has  the 
opportunity  to  receive  an  education.  This 
Is  especially  true  of  the  young  people. 
This  Is  basic.  For  those  who  are  older 
and  can  no  longer  spend  their  time  In 
the  classrooms  we  should  provide  job 
training  or  retraining;  for  the  incapaci- 
tated we  should  provide  rehabilitation 
and  encourage  maximum  possible  par- 
ticipation. 

FinaUy.  we  should  not  train  a  person 
for  a  job  that  does  not  exist;  or  a  field 
which  is  already  overcrowded.  We  must 
not  provide  false  hope  for  individuals. 
We  must  concentrate  on  meaningful  Jobs 
that  will  provide  the  personal  saUsfac- 
tlon  of  accompUshment.  Anything  less 
will  provide  the  causes  for  hopelessness 
despair  and  frustration. 
If  that  simple  guide  had  been  used 


when  this  program  was  initiated  we 
■would  not  be  engaged  in  this  debate  to- 
day.  I  cannot  support  legislation  that 
"promises"  but  fails  to  "deliver." 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  VALUE  WEIGHED 
FOR   WORKER 


Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
friends  has  asked  me  to  put  the  attached 
Sylvia  Porter  column  on  social  security  in 
the  Record. 

After  reading  the  Item.  I  agree  with 
Roben  Baron,  coordinator  for  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  Pensioners  As- 
sociation. District  15. 

It  will  be  helpful  to  Members  who  are 
not  always  able  to  keep  abreast  of  al! 
changes  in  administration  and  rules  and 
regiUatlons  of  this  important  subject. 

The  column  entitled  "Your  Money's 
Worth"  follows: 

Social  Secueitt  VALtrn  Weighed  foe  Workes 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
Will  you.  the  young  American  worker  who 
Is  now  contributing  the  maximum  Social  Se- 
curity tax.  get  back  your  money's  worth  in 
Social  Security  benefits  when  you  retire") 

Or,  as  has  been  charged  repeatedlv  in  the 
past  few  months,  will  you  lose  on  the  deal  by 
paying  a  bigger  tax  toUl  than  vour  expected 
future  benefits? 

Take,  for  Instance,  a  young  worker  who  be- 
gan working  last  year  at  age  21.  Assume  he 
has  been  paying  and  will  continue  to  pav.  the 
maximum  Social  Security  tax  until  he  retires 
at  age  65  In  the  year  2010.  Under  todays  law. 
the  total  value  of  this  worker's  contributions 
over  his  working  lifetime.  Including  interest 
on  the  contributions  accumulating  at  the 
rate  of  314  per  cent,  would  amount  to  $31,692. 
Yet  the  total  "value"  of  his  reUrement  bene- 
fits over  his  expected  lifetime  would  be  only 
$19,761— $11,931  less  than  the  total  value  of 
hl3  contributions. 

This  worker,  who  Is  typical  of  millions  now 
pouring  Into  the  labor  force.  Is  on  the  sur- 
face getting  an  abominable  deal  In  Social  Se- 
curity. 

DISABILITY    PEOTECTION 

But  consider  the  fact  that  In  addition  to 
his  retirement  benefits,  he  will  be  protected 
against  disability  throughout  all  but  five  of 
his  44  working  years.  Consider  also  that  his 
wife  and  children  will  be  eligible  for  sur- 
vivors' benefits  in  the  event  of  his  death  be- 
fore he  retires.  The  value  of  this  additional 
protection  is  estimated  by  chief  Social  Se- 
curity actuary  Robert  J.  Myers  at  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

Moreover,  today,  a  man  retiring  at  age 
65  has  an  81  per  cent  chance  of  having  a 
wife  and  the  total  value  of  a  retired  worker 
and  wife's  combined  benefits.  Including 
widow's  benefits,  is  figured  at  $34,023  This  la 
in  addition  to  dlsabUlty  benefits  and  to  bene- 
fits payable  to  survivors  If  the  breadwinner 
dies  before  65. 

If  this  worker  became  totally  disabled 
sometime  In  the  next  few  years,  he  would  get 
back  many  times  the  amount  of  his  Social 
Security  tax  contributions  In  dlsabUlty  bene- 
fits alone.  If  this  worker  died  at  a  young 
age.  leaving  a  widow  and  several  young  chil- 
dren, his  survivors  might  get  as  much  as 
$30,000  to  $40,000  In  survivors'  benefits. 

On    average,    says    Myers,    today's    young 
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worker  will  contribute  80-85  per  cent  of 
jiie  total  value  of  his  benefit  protection, 
counting  the  Interest  that  would  accumulate 
on  his  contributions.  The  average  young 
worker  Just  entering  the  labor  force  could 
not  possibly  buy,  for  his  Social  Security  con- 
tributions, a  private  annuity  that  would  pay 
as  much  as  his  expected  Social  Security 
benefits. 

Myers  concedes  that  the  higher  income 
worker  who  begins  working  in  1973  or  later, 
when  maximum  Social  Security  contribution 
rates  ur.der  present  law  take  effect,  will  "no 
more  than  just  about  pay  for  the  value  of 
his  protection."  But  this,  he  adds,  does  not 
take  Into  account  the  certainty  that  Social 
Security  benefits  will  continue  to  be  In- 
creased In  the  years  ahead. 

DIFFERENT  FOR  ELDERLY 

Far  different  is  the  situation  of  the  elderly 
worker  who  reached  retirement  age  at  the 
beginning  of  1967  and  who  had  paid  maxi- 
mum Social  Security  taxes  since  they  were 
flrst  deducted  from  his  paycheck  in  January 
1937.  He  Is  way  ahead.  He  has  contributed  a 
total  of  $3,355,  including  interest,  his  benefits 
win  amount  to  many  times  this. 

In  sum,  you.  the  young  American  worker, 
will  get  at  least  your  money's  worth  in  pro- 
tection befpre  and  after  you  retire. 

You.  the  older  worker  who  is  due  to  re- 
tire soon,  will  get  a  lot  more  than  your 
money^s  worth. 

And  you,  the  employer,  are  by  your  con- 
tributions, helping  to  make  It  possible  for 
minions  of  older  Americans  to  avoid  de- 
pendency and  destitution,  and  you  are  there- 
by guaranteeing  a  huge  and  stable  market 
for  your  production  of  goods  and  services. 


spected  Jersey  Journal  which  was  pub- 
lished on  November  4.  1967.  It  points 
out  just  one  of  the  many  things  that 
the  mayor  is  doing  to  make  a  better  Un- 
ion City. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Getting   on    Its   F* 

Union  City  business  Is  on  the  upswing. 

The  good  news  was  reported  at  a  meeting 
of  the  cltys  energetic  Operation  Rehabilita- 
tion Committee.  According  to  Mayor  William 
V.  Musto.  all  stores  in  major  business  dis- 
tricts are  occupied  and  doing  business. 

This  has  been  accomplished  through  an 
admirable  partnership  of  city  officials  and 
merchant  groups,  all  deeply  concerned  about 
the  future  of  the  community.  Many  factors 
have  brought  about  the  much-needed  shot 
In  the  arm  for  business. 

The  rehabilitation  of  areas  off  Bergenllne 
and  Summit  Avenues,  the  city's  two  princi- 
pal shopping  districts,  certainly  is  among  the 
reasons.  New  homes  and  apartments  on  once 
rundown  city  blocks  have  brought  quick 
occupancy. 

Gradual  disappearance  of  ■eyesores^^  in 
business  areas  has  helped  the  city  m  Its  busi- 
ness resurgence.  "V'et  much  remains  to  be 
done,  to  be  sure. 

Probably  Union  Clty^s  biggest  challenge 
will  be  the  development  of  Its  air  rights  over 
the  Lincoln  Tunnel  highway  cut.  With  the 
continued  cooperative  spirit  among  those 
who  are  deeply  Interested  in  the  city's  future, 
that  challenge  can  be  met  successfully  too. 


CONGRESSMAN  DOMINICK  V.  DAN- 
IELS HAILS  MAYOR  WILLIAM  V. 
MUSTO  OF  UNION  CITY,  N.J. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  fMr.  Daktels]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requespt  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objecMcr; 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I 
believe  strongly  in  the  concept  of  crea- 
tive federalism,  which  rests  basically 
upon  the  effectiveness  of  government  at 
the  local  level,  I  think  It  Is  well  for 
Members  of  this  House  to  be  made  aware 
of  contributions  being  made  at  this  level 
of  government. 

For  many  years,  one  of  the  truly 
dynamic  figures  in  the  political  life  ol 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  has  been  the 
Honorable  William  V,  Musto.  who  serves 
brilliantly  as  both  mayor  of  Union  City 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

Union  City  Is  a  small  city  in  area  but 
it  has  all  of  the  problems  which  face 
other  American  cities,  small  and  large 
alike.  The  problems  which  Mayor  Musto 
handles  dally  would  cause  almost  any 
other  mayor  of  a  city  to  throw  up  his 
hands  and  say.  What  Is  the  use?  Mayor 
Musto,  however,  is  not  that  kind  of  man 
and  he  apparently  thrives  on  solving 
problems.  His  tenure  In  city  hall  has  seen 
a  renaissance  for  the  city  and  I  think 
all  Members  of  the  House  should  be  made 
aware  of  what  one  man  with  vision, 
courage,  and  energy  can  do  to  revitalize 
his  city, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  re- 


FISK  BOARD  CHOSE  WISELY 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  IMr.  Fulton]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEHl  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  November  3,  1967,  the  board 
of  ti-ust  of  Fisk  University  In  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  elected  Dr.  James  Raymond  Law- 
son  president  of  that  Important  institu- 
tion. Dr.  Lawson  had  been  serving  as  act- 
ing president  of  the  university  for  the 
past  18  months,  since  the  resignation  of 
his  eminent  predecessor.  Dr.  Stephen  J. 
Wright,  who  left  Fisk  to  head  the  United 
Negro  College  Fund. 

Dr.  Lawson 's  appointment  has  been 
widely  acclaimed  by  our  community.  He 
has  served  in  a  difficult  capacity  over  the 
last  year  and  a  half  and  served  with 
distinction  during  some  difficult  times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  Nashville  news- 
pa^>ers,  the  Nashville  Tennessean  and  the 
Nashville  Banner,  welcomed  the  announ- 
cement of  Dr.  Lawson's  election  with  edi- 
torial comment,  and  I  include  these  edi- 
torials In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
(Prom  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  Nov.  6. 1967] 
Dr.  Lawson  Dtte  Concratttlations 

The  Plsk  board  of  trustees  has  chosen  well 
in  naming  Dr.  James  R.  Lawson  as  president 
of  the  university.  He  has  been  acting  presi- 
dent since  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Stephen 
Wright  and  h.as  the  Job  well  In  hand. 

Before  being  told  of  the  board's  decision. 
Dr.  Lawson  had  announced  some  broad  plans 
for  the  university.  Including  expansion  of  Its 
graduate  and  undergraduate  programs. 

Dr.  Lawson  is  a  Plsk  graduate  and  his 
family  has  long  been  associated  with  the 
university.  Certainly  his  dedication  to  the 
school  is  evident,  as  Is  his  popularity  with 
students.    The    student    government,    In    a 


statement,  called  ^^tm  a  fine  administrator 
and  said,  "We  have  watched  him  grow  with 
the  office  .  .  ." 

The  period  during  which  he  has  served  as 
acting  president  there  have  been  some  dlf- 
fictUt  times.  Under  trying  circumstances,  as 
In  good  times,  he  has  been  active  and  effec- 
tive. 

This,  and  the  many  qualities  of  leadership 
that  Dr.  Lawson  possesses,  Is  assurance  ttiat 
a  proud  university  is  in  good  hands.  He 
deserves  the  full  Eupp>ort  of  Fisk  students 
and  alumni  and  of  the  total  community 

[Prom  the  Nashville  Banner,   Nov.  4,   1967) 

CONGRATtn,ATIONS.    DR.    LaWSON — PiSK    BOABD 

Chose  Wisely 

The  Plsk  University  Board  of  Trustees  made 
a  logical  and  distinguished  choice  In  electing 
Dr.  James  R.  Lawson  as  president  of  that 
institution — the  office  he  has  filled  on  a  pro 
tern  basis  since  retirement  of  Dr.  Stephen 
Wright  in  June.  1966. 

His  background  of  long  association  with 
F^sk — a  family  connection  spanning  two  gen- 
erations— supplies  a  tie  of  mutual  respect 
and  Innate  Interest  further  bespoken  by  his 
record  of  service  to  the  vmlverslty.  His  stature 
of  academic  leadership  Is  requisite  to  respon- 
sibility for  high  faculty  standards.  His  ad-  ' 
ministratlve  ability  was  the  ultimate  factor 
of  decision  imparting  thl;  assignment. 

Institutional  responsibilities  weigh  heavily 
on  such  a  post,  among  them  the  application 
and  treatment  of  policies  carefully  deter- 
mined for  maximum  fulfillment  of  a  universi- 
ty's role,  which  Is  education — a  term  embrac- 
ing development  of  mind  along  with  refin- 
ing Influences  in  the  shaping  of  character. 
That  Is  the  motive  of  true  leadership  In  its 
behalf  at  institutions  of  higher  learn'ng — 
public  or  private,  large  or  small — and  the  Just 
Incentive  of  investments  providing  and  main- 
taining them. 

That  Dr.  Lawson  Is  possessed  of  these 
qualities  is  a  fact  of  record — illustrated  in 
his  successful  exercise  of  duties  In  this  im- 
portant office  to  date;  and  Justifying  the 
choice  now  officially  announced. 

It  was  a  selection  bestovrtng  recognition; 
an  h;»nor  earned. 

To  him.  congratulations.  To  President 
Lawson  and  Plsk  University,  best  wishes  for 
a  tenure  of  distinction  In  every  aspect  of 
responsible  Institutional  service. 


AGRICULTURAL  EXPORT  GAINS 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  TMr.  Anderson]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  p>olnt  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  sure  most  know  that  our 
agricultural  exports  are  now  at  a  record 
high  level  of  $6.8  billion  a  year.  We  are 
today  exporting  the  output  of  one  In 
every  four  harvested  acres. 

When  we  look  at  particular  commodi- 
ties, the  portion  which  moves  into  export 
is  even  more  remarkable.  In  fiscal  year 
1967,  for  Instance,  67  percent  of  our  farm 
sales  of  rice  were  for  export.  Export  of 
wheat,  hides  and  skins,  cotton,  grain  sor- 
ghums, and  tallow  accotmted  for  from  45 
to  54  percent  of  the  sales  of  those  com- 
modities. And  the  export  percentages  of 
com,  tobacco,  and  soybeans  ranged  from 
24  to  38  percent. 

It  Is  particularly  pleasing  to  note  that 
nearly  one-third  of  our  imposing  agri- 
cultural export  total  is  accounted  for  hv 
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two  commodities — soybeans  and  feed 
grains.  These  drops  are  relative  new- 
comers In  foreign  trade,  yet  In  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  expects  that  each  will  ac- 
count for  more  than  $1  billion  in  export 
sales. 

Both  soybeans  and  feed  grains  are  im- 
portant to  the  rising  Living  standards  and 
better  diets  being  enjoyed  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  today.  That  is  one  reason 
why  exports  have  grown  so  phenomen- 
ally. These  commodities  have  also  bene- 
fited by  strong  and  effective  promotion 
programs  carried  out  Jointly  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  industry. 

It  is  Important,  too,  that  while  our  agri- 
cultural exports  have  been  rising  so  dra- 
matically during  the  1960"s,  our  overall 
imports  of  agricultural  products  have  in- 
creased relatively  little.  We  continue  to 
have  problems  relative  to  the  import  of 
beef  and  dairy  products  but  the  contri- 
bution of  agriculture  to  the  country's 
overall  trade  balance  has  risen  steadily. 
In  fiscal  year  1960,  agriculture  con- 
tributed only  a  half  billion  dollars  to 
the  total  national  trade  balance;  by  fiscal 
year  1967  it  had  risen  to  $2.3  billion. 

In  other  words,  in  fiscal  year  1967,  agri- 
cultural products  accounted  for  one-fifth 
of  our  total  exports,  yet  they  accounted 
for  more  than  half  of  the  country's  favor- 
able trade  balance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  record  of  which 
the  Nation's  agriculture  can  be  justly 
proud.  It  reinforces  a  conviction  which 
I  have  long  held — that  the  American 
farmer  constitutes  the  backbone,  not  only 
of  our  domestic  economy,  but  our  inter- 
national balance  of  trade  as  well. 

Whether  we  are  Democrats  or  Repub- 
licans, whether  we  represent  big  cities 
or  rural  area^i,  let  us  all  be  mindful  of 
that  important  fact. 


November  8,  1967 


LEGISLATIVE  OVERSIGHT  OF  PROG- 
■      RESS  IN  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  ertraneoiis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Horida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part 
of  my  continuing  efforts  to  review  the 
administration  of  legislation  passed  by 
the  Congress  as  it  operates  In  the  Indi- 
ana Ninth  Congressional  District.  I  called 
a  meeting  on  October  7,  1967,  in  Sey- 
mour, Ind.,  of  veterans'  affairs  leaders. 
This  meeting,  as  with  others  called  to 
review  legislation  concerning  education, 
health,  and  poverty,  was  extremely  valu- 
able to  me  because  it  provided  a  better 
understanding  of  constituent  problems 
and  suggested  specific  areas  that  need 
improvement.  I  trust  this  meeting  was 
likewise  valuable  for  the  others  par- 
ticipating. 

Representatives  of  every  veterans'  or- 
ganization were  present.  Their  attitude 
and  cooperation  were  excellent,  and  we 
had  a  very  informal,  candid,  and  help- 
ful exchange  of  views.  I  found  them  to 
be  well-informed,  concerned   with   the 


welfare  of  their  membership,  and  con- 
structive in  their  approach.  Their  com- 
ments and  recommendations  were  objec- 
tive and  aimed  at  solving  mutual  prob- 
lems in  a  positive  and  cooperative  man- 
ner, I  present  the  highlights  of  our  meet- 
ing in  this  report  to  the  Congress  as  a 
reflection  of  their  evaluation  of  veterans' 
legislation  and  how  it  is  being  admin- 
istered. 

The  report  is  divided  into  two  main 
sections.  The  first  presents  the  various 
problems  being  encountered  by  the  vet- 
erans in  the  district.  The  second  presents 
my  recommendations  for  seeking  solu- 
tions to  these  problems  based  on  the  sug- 
gestions made  at  the  meeting. 

All  present  were  very  aware  of  the  con- 
tinuing efforts  made  in  providing  better 
treatment  of  those  who  have  given  of 
themselves  in  defense  of  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world.  There  was  also 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  benefits  pro- 
vided now  and  those  projected  for  the 
future  must  be  related  to  the  total  spec- 
tnmi  of  national  priorities,  particularly 
during  our  present  involvement  in  South- 
cast  Asia.  The  importance  of  veterans' 
legislation  cannot  be  ignored.  Today 
there  are  about  94  million  Americans  af- 
fected by  it — about  one  out  of  every  two 
persons  in  the  Nation, 

RECENT   VETERANS'   BENEFITS 

To  open  the  meeting.  I  briefiy  reviewed 
recent  veterans'  legislation.  Veterans 
benefits  between  1964  and  1967  for  com- 
pensation and  pension  payments  went 
to  more  than  4.500.000  disabled  veterans, 
dependent  parents,  widows  and  orphans 
in  the  amount  of  $12.2  billion.  Fiscal 
year  1968  requests  for  all  veterans' 
benefits  are  for  $6.6  billion,  highest  in 
history,  excepting  two  peak  years  fol- 
lowing World  War  II. 

Recent  legislation  in  the  89th  and  90th 
Congresses  has  provided  increased  vet- 
erans' benefits.  In  late  August  of  this 
year,  the  Congress  passed  Public  Law 
90-77,  the  Veterans'  Pension  and  Read- 
justment Assistance  Act  of  1967.  The 
President  signed  the  bill  into  law  on  Au- 
gust 31,  with  an  effective  date  of  October 
1,  1967. 

The  new  law  grants  additional  benefits 
to  millions  of  veterans  at  a  first  year  cost 
of  $286  million.  It  places  Vietnam  era 
veterans  on  a  benefit  par  with  older  vet- 
erans, increases  pensions  payable  to 
2.000,000  disabled  veterans  and  widows 
by  an  average  of  5.4  percent.  Widows 
and  widows  with  children,  in  the  lowest 
income  brackets,  are  now  receiving  an 
average  8  V2 -percent  increase  in  benefits. 

A  veteran  with  no  dependents  with  an 
income  of  $600  would  now  receive  $104 
per  month.  A  veteran  with  two  depend- 
ents and  an  income  of  $1,000  would  now 
receive  $114  per  month.  A  widow  with  one 
child  and  an  income  of  $1,000  would  now 
receive  $86  per  month. 

The  law  also  provides  higher  educa- 
tional allowances.  Educational  benefits 
for  veterans  and  war  orphans  have  been 
raised  very  significantly.  A  full-time  stu- 
dent In  an  institution  of  higher  learning 
with  no  dependents  would  receive  $130 
per  month,  up  from  $100  per  month.  A 
full-time  student  with  two  dependents 
would  receive  $175  per  month,  up  from 
$150  per  month. 
Since  last  June,  when  the  new  GI  bill 


went  into  effect,  more  than  500,000  re- 
turned veterans  have  applied  for  educa- 
tion and  training  allowances.  Thousands 
more  are  applying  for  these  benefits 
every  week.  Right  now  over  250,000  re- 
turned veterans  are  attending  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  This  number 
should  increase  to  well  over  a  half  mil- 
lion  by  July  1, 1968. 

The  outstanding  response  to  and  suc- 
cess of  1966  GI  bill  educational  provl- 
sions  shows  the  wisdom  of  investing  even 
more  in  our  returning  veterans,  as  does 
the  GI  bill  of  1967.  The  contributions  the 
returning  veterans  will  make  to  Amer- 
ican leadership  and  society  cannot  be 
measured  in  dollars,  though  even  there 
we  will  gain  more  than  we  give.  As  a  re- 
sult  of   GI    educational    benefits   since 
World  War  II,  it  is  estimated  the  country 
gained    180,000    doctors,    dentists    and 
nurses,  450.000  engineers,  360,000  teach- 
ers, 150,000  scientists,  243,000  account- 
ants,   138,000   electricians,   and   700,000 
businessmen.  It  has  also  been  estimated 
.that  because  of  the  help  provided  for 
their  education,  these  veterans  are  now 
contributing  about  $1  bilhon  a  year  in 
additional  taxes.  The  program  has.  in- 
deed, paid  off  in  many  ways.  But  the  real 
value  is  improving  directly  the  quality 
of  the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans  and, 
indirectly,  all  Americans. 

Those  present  at  the  meeting  were 
aware  not  only  of  the  general  benefits  of 
veterans'  legislation,  but  also  knew  of 
many  specific  cases  of  Ninth  District 
resident-veterans  receiving  benefits  and 
participating  in  various  programs. 

Figures  provided  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration estimate  that  for  the  first 
full  year  of  operation  4,380  veterans  and 
related  beneficiaries  will  receive  benefits 
directly  related  to  the  GI  bill  of  1967 
under  title  I.  The  dollar  amount  is  $246.- 
560.  Title  I  deals  with  pension  benefits. 

Under  title  n  of  the  1967  bill,  144  will 
benefit  in  the  amount  of  $33,450  for  the 
fiist  full  year  of  operation.  Title  n  deals 
with  additional  veteran  readjustment 
benefits  such  as  specially  equipped  auto- 
mobiles for  the  handicapped  and  for 
other  aids  and  therapeutic  devices. 

Title  in  wUl  provide  14,500  beneficiar- 
ies with  over  $374,000.  This  title  in- 
cludes miscellaneous  provisions  such  as 
burial  flags,  special  assistance  for  the 
educationally  disadvantaged  and  in- 
creased benefits  for  educational  assist- 
ance. 

It  is  always  heartening  to  me  to  see 
legislation  passed  by  the  Congress,  leg- 
islation that  I  supported,  being  used  by 
people  to  better  their  own  lives  and  to 
strengthen  this  country.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  more  rewarding  part  of  my  Job 
than  to  hear,  for  example,  as  I  did  at 
this  meeting,  that  a  veteran  has  taken 
advantage  of  the  education  benefits  un- 
der this  legislation  and  is  studying  to  be 
a  teacher. 
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raOBLEKS    AND   COMMCMTABT 

The  problems  encountered  by  the  vet- 
eran and  communicated  to  me  by  their 
various  representatives,  while  not  repre- 
senting fatal  flaws  in  the  legislation  or 
its  administration,  do  indicate  difficulties 
that  should  be  looked  into  and  corrected, 
if  at  all  possible. 

The  order  of  presentation  of  these 
problems  and  recommendations  does  not 


indicate  any  priority.  They  are  all  mat- 
ters of  concern  to  Individual  veterans, 
and  should  be  of  concern  to  those  in 
government  charged  with  drafting  and 
administering  veterans'  legislation. 

First,  administrative  problems.  Delay 
and  redtape  were  frequently  cited  by 
those  making  their  first  claim  and  those 
already  receiving  benefits.  One  of  the 
most  acute  problems  involves  the  severe- 
ly handicapped  when  they  are  first  dis- 
charged. It  takes  about  90  days  to  proc- 
ess their  Veterans'  Administration 
claims.  During  this  3-month  delay, 
they  frequently  are  left  with  nothing  to 
live  on.  This  presents  not  only  a  difficul- 
ty in  day-to-day  living  but  makes  im- 
possible any  financial  arrangements  that 
may  be  necessary  immediately  after  dis- 
charge. This  includes  conversion  of  life 
insurance  policies  and  providing  travel 
funds  so  they  can  be  near  their  families 
during  this  very  difficult  time  of  physical 
and  psychological  readjustment. 

There  should  be  no  compounding  the 
already  difficult  problem  a  newly  handi- 
capped veteran  faces.  Everything  should 
be  done  to  ease  his  readjustment. 

The  delay  between  the  time  a  veteran 
applies  for  educational  benefits  and 
actually  receives  them  causes  great  per- 
sonal inconvenience.  Frequently  It  takes 
4  months  to  receive  funds.  If  the  time  Is 
short  between  discharge  and  the  begin- 
ning of  an  academic  period,  this  long  de- 
lay could  and  does  result  In  Individuals 
missing  a  semester.  A  loss  of  6  months  or 
so  can  necessitate  changes  In  personal 
plans  that  can  conceivably  result  In  the 
veteran  not  taking  advantage  of  his  ben- 
efit rights.  This  obviously  entails  a  serious 
loss  to  him  and  to  society. 

Paperwork  requirements  present  a 
problem  to  aged  veterans  in  nursing 
homes  or  in  a  financial  condition  that  is 
relatively  stable.  These  veterans  are  now 
required  to  file  yearly  financial  state- 
ments. For  a  good  number  of  them  this 
represents  a  real  difficulty.  Men  and 
women  in  their  late  seventies  and  eight- 
ies have  extreme  difficulty  In  completing 
complicated  Government  forms. 

Second,  concern  over  merger  of  vet- 
erans' benefits  with  social  security.  There 
Is  concern  over  possible  serious  consider- 
ation of  merging  the  social  security  ben- 
efits and  veterans'  benefits.  Veterans' 
representatives  voiced  strong  opposition 
to  such  a  move.  They  feel  that  to  put  the 
two  systems  together  would  result  In  dilu- 
tion of  both  programs  and  subsequent 
Inequity  to  both  social  security  and  vet- 
erans' beneficiaries.  They  also  cite  ad- 
verse public  reaction  to  the  size  of  the 
combined  appropriation  and  resentment 
over  tampering  with  the  social  security 
t^J^st  fund.  They  feel  that  workers  paying 
into  the  fund  would  not  want  to  see  a 
merger  with  veterans'  benefits  that  could 
result  In  lower  benefits  and  a  sharing  of 
funds  they  justly  feel  are  a  personal  In- 
vestment in  their  own  security. 

Third,  establishment  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  in  Senate.  All  present 
favored  the  establishment  of  a  VA  Com- 
mittee In  the  Senate.  I  pointed  out  that 
this  was  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Senate  to  determine,  and  reported  on 
Senate  passage  by  a  vote  of  79  to  5  on 
March  7,  1967,  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act,  which  bill  includes  the 
creation  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 


mittee. By  tradition,  neither  House  re- 
jects or  amends  provisions  in  legislation 
that  pertain  solely  to  the  other  House. 

Fourth,  national  cemeteries.  Concern 
was  expressed  that  it  is  becoming  more 
difficult  for  veterans  to  be  buried  in  the 
national  cemetery  of  their  choice.  They 
cited  recent  regulation  changes  making 
burial  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
Impossible  for  those  not  on  active  duty 
or  not  having  a  relative  buried  there. 

This  action  would  seem  to  be  sympto- 
matic of  conditions  across  the  Nation. 
There  is  not  enough  being  done  to  either 
expand  present  national  cemeteries  or 
acquire  land  for  new  ones.  The  time  is 
approaching  when  it  will  not  be  possible 
for  a  veteran  to  exercise  his  right  to 
burial  in  a  national  cemetery.  I  was  par- 
ticularly impressed  by  the  intensity  of 
the  concern  the  veterans  refiected  on 
this  problem  of  burial  plots  In  national 
cemeteries. 

While  there  is  no  active  legislation  be- 
fore the  Congress  for  the  expansion  or 
acquisition  of  cemetery  property,  the  re- 
cent removal  of  national  cemeteries  from 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  House  Interior 
Committee,  and  placing  it  with  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  is 
indicative  of  the  realization  on  the  part 
of  Congress  that  something  must  be  done 
about  the  present  situation.  Placing 
cemetery  Jurisdiction  with  the  Veterans' 
Committee  Indicates  action  will  be 
forthcoming. 

Fifth,  inequities  in  benefits  and  de- 
termination of  benefit  eligibility.  The 
veterans  felt  the  earnings  limitation  is 
far  too  low.  The  present  Umlt  Is  par- 
ticularly hard  on  the  single  veteran  or 
the  married  veteran  with  limited  re- 
sources. For  a  single  veteran  to  live  on 
$1,800,  which  is  his  earnings  limitation, 
is  obviously  impossible.  If  the  single  vet- 
eran earns  this  amount,  he  receives  no 
pension  whatsoever.  For  the  married 
veteran  with  dependents  the  limitation 
on  earnings  is  $3,000.  This  type  of  limi- 
tation is  "legislated  poverty."  No  family 
should  be  expected  to  subsist  in  this 
manner. 

This  and  the  social  security  limitation 
present  the  same  picture:  capital  gains 
and  other  assets  not  being  defined  as  In- 
come is  an  implicit  discrimination 
against  the  veteran  with  limited  re- 
sources. The  veterans  felt  that  greater 
incentives  should  be  provided  to  the  vet- 
eran and  pointed  out  that  the  active  and 
productive  participation  of  a  veteran  in 
the  economy  benefits  not  only  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  family,  but  provides  impe- 
tus to  general  economic  growth  and  an 
increase  in  Federal  revenues. 

Another  inequity,  in  the  view  of  the 
veterans  with  whom  I  met,  is  the  failure 
to  grant  those  servicemen  disabled  in 
peacetime,  or  in  a  noncombat  zone,  the 
same  disability  percentages  granted 
those  wounded  overseas.  The  disabled  in- 
dividual has  no  choice  as  to  time  or  place 
of  service.  The  injury  Is  Just  as  disabling 
whether  It  results  from  a  bullet  or  an 
automobile  accident.  To  discriminate 
agtdnst  one  because  of  time  and  place  Is 
unjust.  Disability  pajTnents  should  be 
equal  and  there  should  be  no  80-percent 
provision  for  those  not  disabled  In  a  war 
zone. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  worry  of  the  vet- 


erans' representatives  was  the  possibility 
that  increases  in  social  security  payments 
would  result  in  cuts  in  veterans'  pensions 
or  removal  from  the  rolls.  This  concern 
was  mitigated  by  the  information  in- 
cluded in  House  Report  No.  554,  90th 
Congress,  first  session,  dated  August  14, 
1967,  as  follows: 

The  conferees  wish  to  make  clear  that  It  Is 
their  Intention  to  Uke  the  necessary  action 
that  any  Increase  In  social  security  payments 
which  might  result  Xrom  enactment  of  HJl. 
12080  will  not  result  In  a  reduction  of  com- 
bined Income  from  V.A.  pension,  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation,  and  social  se- 
curity or  In  removal  of  any  person  from  the 
V.A.  pension  or  depyendency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  rolls.  The  effective  date  of  the 
reduction  or  discontinuance  of  pension  shall 
be  the  last  day  of  the  calendar  year  In  which 
the  change  occurred.  This  provision  provides 
ample  time  for  the  Congress  to  act  in  the 
event  a  social  security  rate  increase  Is  en- 
acted. The  Committee  Is  well  aware  of  this 
problem  and  when  the  Congress  has  decided 
as  to  the  level  of  increase  In  social  security 
payments,  we  expect  to  mEike  appropriate 
adjustments  In  the  veterans'  pension  pro- 
gram. 

From  this  statement  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  Congress  intends  to  take 
corrective  action  on  veterans'  pensions, 
as  required  by  increases  in  social  security 
benefits. 

One  concern  remains,  however,  and 
that  is:  time  is  running  short.  This  ses- 
sion has  yet  to  see  a  social  security  bill 
sent  to  the  President.  In  view  of  the  "last 
day  of  the  calendar  year"  provision,  it  is 
imperative  that  speedy  action  be  forth- 
coming to  irxsure  adjustment  before  the 
end  of  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

All  present  further  felt  that  there 
should  be  studies  initiated  to  explore  the 
following  matters:  First,  the  possibility 
of  a  GI  bin  for  Vietnam  widows;  second, 
comparability  of  benefits  received  by 
veterans  of  World  War  I  and  Spanish- 
American  War  veterans.  This  should  in- 
clude an  explanation  of  any  discrepan- 
cies: and  third,  possibility  of  the  exist- 
ence of  gaps  in  veterans'  pensions  and 
other  benefit  coverages. 

It  was  felt  that  close  study  of  these 
proposed  areas  would  result  In  correction 
of  inequities  now  felt  to  exist.  The  results 
of  these  studies  should  be  made  known  to 
all  veterans. 

Sixth,  life  Insurance.  OI  life  Insurance 
limitations,  the  veterans  pointed  out, 
disclose  a  serious  lag  through  denial  of 
the  opportunity  of  active  duty  military 
and  veterans  to  increase  their  coverage; 
$10,000  is  not  sufficient  today  and  this 
should  be  substantially  increased.  As 
much  of  this  Increase  as  possible  should 
be  accomplished  within  the  present 
premium  schedule  with  no  Increase  In 
cost  to  the  active  duty  military  or  vet- 
erans. The  Government  should  also  ab- 
sorb a  portion  of  any  premium  Increase 
necessary  to  secure  $20,000  or  $25,000 
insurance  coverage. 

Also  of  concern  is  the  fact  that  some 
severely  disabled  veterans  have  been  re- 
fused life  Insurance  coverage.  Those  with 
lesser  disabilities  have  had  no  trouble, 
but  those  most  in  need  have  been  rejected 
by  insurance  companies. 

Seventh.  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals.  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals were  also  an  area  of  concern.  The 
veterans  complained  generally  of  service 
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and  staff  attitudes  in  the  Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati,  and  Louisville,  VA  hospitals. 
Also  many  complaints  were  received  that 
veterans  were  being  turned  away  because 
all  available  time  had  been  allotted  to 
examinations  of  Peace  Corps  applicants 
and  Job  Corpsmen.  The  reports  were  that 
the  veterans  could  not  get  in  for  medical 
or  dental  care  but  the  various  corpsmen 
could. 

If  correct,  this  is  a  gross  distortion  of 
the  purposes  for  which  these  hospitals 
were  built  and  staffed  and  should  not  be 
tolerated.  It  would  be  understandable  if 
these  various  corpsmen  were  taken  on  an 
availability  basis.  I  have  asked  the  VA 
to  cooperate  in  an  investigation  of  this 
situation.  I  have  also  asked  the  VA  to 
provide  two  reserved  parking  spaces  for 
veterans"  service  officers  at  VA  hospitals. 
The  importance  of  their  work  does  not 
permit  wasting  of  their  time  to  hunt  for 
a  parking  place,  frequently  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  hospital. 

Eighth,  veterans"  service  officers.  The 
veterans  pointed  out  that  they  would  be 
better  served  if  there  were  appointed  a 
veterans"  service  oCBcer  for  each  county. 
The  appointment  should  be  without  ref- 
erence to  politics  and  based  upon  proven 
ability  to  perform  the  duties  involved. 

Ninth.  Veterans"  Advisory  Panel.  Great 
interest  was  evidenced  by  all  in  the  pur- 
pose and  membership  of  the  Veterans' 
Advisory  Panel.  They  were  pleased  that 
half  of  the  Panel  membership  are  lead- 
ers of  veterans"  organizations  who  serve 
to  assure  that  the  best  interests  of  all 
veterans  are  safeguarded  and  well  repre- 
sented. They  were  also  gratified  that  the 
Panel  had  held  meetings  across  the  Na- 
tion to  get  grassroots  points  of  view  on 
problems  facing  veterans. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

As  a  result  of  these  problems  brought 
to  my  attention  by  the  veterans'  repre- 
sentatives. I  am  making  the  following 
recommendations : 
First,  admdnistrative  problems: 
Efforts  should  be  made  to  expedite  the 
processing  of  claims  of  the  newly  dis- 
abled. If  necessary,  there  should  also 
be  funds  provided  to  see  the  veteran 
through  unavoidable  delay. 

Aged  veterans  in  nursing  homes  or  In 
a  relatively  stable  financial  condition 
should  not  have  to  file  a  yearly  financial 
statement  if  the  first  two  submitted  are 
identical  or  do  not  represent  any  change 
in  benefit  level.  If  this  cannot  be  done, 
there  should  be  a  shortened  form  stating 
there  is  no  significant  change  in  the  fi- 
nancial status  of  the  veteran. 

Expedite  the  processing  of  educational 
allowance  claims. 

Second,  merger  of  veterans'  benefits 
with  social  security.  I  recommend  against 
merging  veterans'  benefits  with  the  social 
security  system. 

Third,  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  in 
the  Senate.  I  urge  the  establishment  of 
a  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  In  the 
Senate. 

Fourth,  national  cemeteries.  Action 
must  be  forthcoming  to  expand  and 
acquire  national  cemetery  properties.  It 
is  hoped  that  transfer  of  cemetery  juris- 
diction to  the  House  Veterans*  Affairs 
Committee  will  facilitate  this. 

Fifth.  Inequities  In  benefits  and  deter- 
minations of  benefit  eligibility: 


There  should  be  a  substantial  raising 
of  the  earnings  limitation  imposed  on 
those  receiving  pensions. 

All  disabled  veterans  should  receive 
the  same  relative  benefits.  Time  or  place 
of  injury  should  not  control. 

There  should  be  swift  action  on  the 
part  of  Congress  after  passage  of  the 
social  security  bill  to  adjust  veterans' 
benefits  so  there  is  no  loss  of  income 
nor  removal  from  the  rolls.  The  Con- 
gress must  insure  that  no  veteran  will 
have  his  pension  reduced  or  removed  as 
a  result  of  increases  in  Federal  benefits, 
such  as  social  security. 

The  following  areas  of  concern  should 
be  studied:  The  possibility  of  a  GI  bill 
for  Vietnam  widows;  comparability  of 
benefits  received  by  World  War  I  and 
Spanish- American  War  veterans;  and 
possibility  of  the  existence  of  gaps  in 
veterans'  pensions  and  other  benefit  cov- 
erage. 

Th3  results  of  these  studies  should  be 
widely  distributed  to  veterans. 
Sixth,  life  insurance: 
Life   insurance   limitation   should   be 
raised  from  $10,000  to  $20,000  or  $25  - 
000 

There  should  be  an  investigation  by 
VA  of  instances  where  severely  disabled 
veterans  were  refused  insurance. 

In  this  area,  I  should  like  to  go  one 
step  further  and  recommend  that  to- 
day's younger  veteran  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  "convert  in"  in  the  same 
way  veterans  of  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  war  were  permitted.  This  again 
should  be  given  to  the  newer  veteran  as 
it  was  to  his  father  or  uncle  after  pre- 
vious wars. 

Seventh,  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals : 

Recommend  VA  investigate  reports  of 
veterans  being  refused  examination  and 
treatment  at  VA  hospitals  because  all 
available  time  was  allotted  to  Peace  and 
Job  Corpsmen  or  applicants. 

Request  VA  provide  two  parking  spaces 
for  veterans'  service  officers. 

Eighth,  veterans'  service  officers.  Re- 
quest VA  report  on  the  feasibility  of  ap- 
pointing a  veterans'  service  officer  for 
each  county— the  appointment  being 
mandatory  for  each  county  and  strictly 
on  merits  of  appointee. 

Ninth.  Veterans'  Advisory  Panel.  As 
the  report  of  the  Veterans'  Advisory 
Panel  has  not  yet  been  made,  the  hope 
is  expressed  here  that  their  work  will 
result  in  a  continuation  of  the  fine  tra- 
dition of  caring  for  those  who  have  given 
of  themselves  in  defending  this  country 
and  its  interests. 


November  8,  1967 


The  recommendations  made  here  are 
simply  a  specific  way  of  saying  to  those 
who  served  and  fought  in  defense  of 
freedom  that  we  will  not  let  them  down 

We  need  to  remember  the  words  of 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt: 

No  other  ciuzen  deserves  so  well  of  the 
Republic  as  tiie  veteran.  They  did  the  one 
deed  If  left  undone  would  have  meant  all 
else  In  our  history  went  for  nothing.  But 
for  their  steadfast  promise  all  our  onnals 
would  be  me:»nlngless  and  our  great  experi- 
ence in  popular  freedom  and  self-govern- 
ment would  be  a  gloomy  failure. 


SUM  MART 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  overview  of  the  prob- 
lems and  concerns  of  Ninth  District  vet- 
erans on  veterans'  legislation  and  its 
administration  will  be  helpful,  I  trust, 
to  the  Congress,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, veterans'  organizations,  and 
others  concerned  with  veterans'  affairs. 

I  feel  that  candid  expression  of  prob- 
lems by  men  of  reason  and  good  will  as 
expressed  in  the  forum  I  have  described 
today  cannot  but  help  improve  the  dia- 
log between  Government  and  those  in- 
dividuals the  Government  is  serving. 
This  dialog  and  cooperation  should  be 
the  basis  for  a  harmonious  and  beneficial 
relationship. 


POEM  FROM  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  TMr.  NicHots]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
-  Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recent  demonstrations  at  the  Penta- 
gon and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
country,  many  of  us  wondered  just  what 
the  fighting  men  in  Vietnam  thought 
about  what  was  going  on  here  at  home. 
One  young  soldier  summed  up  his  views 
on  the  home  situation  through  a  poem  he 
wrote.  His  poem  was  published  in  the 
Talladega,  Ala.,  Daily  Home,  recently 
and  I  would  like  to  Include  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Dmousted 
The  leaves  of  the  palms  seem   to  hang  in 

sorrow, 
As  If  they  won't  see  a  coming  tomorrow. 
The  big  guns  are  still,  the  flares  do  not  shine. 
Off  in  the  distance,  a  lonely  dog  whines. 

I  sit  here  on  guard,  so  lonely  and  blue. 

But  remember.  America,  I'm  thinking  of  you. 

It's   a   shame   that   the   people    of   America 

can't  see 
What  it's  like  In  a  country  where  you  can't 

be  free. 

I  read  In  the  paper  only  last  night 
That  Americans  at  home  are  starting  to  fight. 
They  kill  and  they  rob.  for  reasons  unknown: 
Do  I  have  this  to  look  forward  to  when  I 

come  home? 
So  you  see.  America.  I  can't  understand 
Why  I'm  fighting  for  freedom  in  a  foreign 

land. 
It's  true,  there's  a  purpose  for  being  here. 
But  what  about  America;  is  there  a  purpose 

there? 
Yes.  America  is  there,  so  brilliant  and  great. 
But  sometimes  I  wonder  If  it  Isn't  all  fake. 
Theee  people  In  America  that  fight  and  kill 
Should  be  over  here,  on  this  lonely  hill. 
For  If  they  were  here  to  take  part  In  this 

fight. 

Perhaps  they  could  see  what  freedom  Is  like. 
I  was  sent  here  by  chance,  not  choice  of  my 

own. 
But  I  am  glad  that  I'm  here  for  I've  learned 

to  love  home. 

Home    Isn't    Washington,    Alasaka    or    New 
Jersey, 

Home  Is  America,  the  land  that  Is  free. 
I  hope  these  Americans  will  wake  up  and  see 
What  It's  really  like,  to  live  In  a  land  that's 
free. 


November  8,  1967 
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POLICYMAKING     AT     THE     GRASS- 
ROOTS LEVEL? 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  may  extend  his 


remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
boasts  that  it  has  evolved  through  a 
grassroots  movement  of  American  farm- 
ers, that  its  policy  is  formulated  at  the 
local  level,  and  that  its  national  officers 
do  no  more  than  endorse  this  policy  at 
the  annual  meetings.  If  this  is  the  case, 
I  find  it  very  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  Farm  Bureau  lobbies  for  pieces  of 
legislation  which  are  sometimes  antag- 
onistic to,  and  frequently  irrelevant  to. 
the  needs  of  the  American  farmer.  In  re- 
cent years  it  has  come  out  in  favor  of 
prices  at  50-percent  parity,  it  has  sup- 
ported the  oil  depletion  allowance  for 
Texas  millionaires,  and  it  has  taken  po- 
sitions on  urban  renewal,  rent  supple- 
ments and  right-to-work  laws. 

Could  anyone  honestly  say  that  these 
policies  are  the  handiwork  of  the  grass- 
roots fanner?  I  have  no  doubts  that  Farm 
Bui-eau  members  would  be  surprised  to 
see  what  they  are  supposed  Xo  have  ini- 
tiated at  their  local  meetings. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Farm  Bureau  does  not  represent  its 
members,  that  local  meetings  are  nothing 
but  hollow  foinams  which  have  no  effect 
on  national  poUcy.  and  that  unpopular 
ideas  expressed  at  local  meetings  may 
lead  to  censure  and  expulsion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  request 
that  the  following  letters  be  inserted  in 
the  Record.  They  describe  how  the  Farm 
Bureau  confuses  the  trappings  of  the 
democratic  process  with  its  substance. 

The  first  shows  that  county  Farm  Bu- 
reaus do  poll  those  members  who  attend 
the  one  meeting  a  year,  but  that  the  re- 
sults of  the  poll  are  ignored  at  the  na- 
tional level.  Perhaps  this  explains  the 
disappointing  attendance  at  the  local 
meetings;  members  know  full  well  what 
their  opinions  are  really  worth  to  the 
big  boys. 

The  second  shows  how  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau uses  the  dubious  rationale  of  "con- 
flict of  interest"  to  silence  the  views  of  an 
outspoken  member.  If  Mr.  HoUway's  af- 
filiations Involve  a  "conflict  of  interest." 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain  what  Mr. 
Charles  Shuman's  activities  involve.  Per- 
haps the  Minnehaha  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau does  not  know  that  in  addition  to 
holding  tlie  presidency  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Mr.  Shiunan 
serves  as  president  of  the  National  Food 
Conference,  a  group  of  the  Nation's  larg- 
est food  processors  which  do  their  best 
to  keep  farm  prices  as  low  as  possible. 
Regardless,  the  trumped-up  charge  Is 
just  one  more  example  of  Farm  Bureau 
frustration  of  the  democratic  proceas. 
K  &  R  LiMK  Co.,  Inc., 
Fairbury,  Nebr.,  Augiiat  4,  1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  Y.  Resnick, 

Congressman  from  New  York.  U.S.  House  o] 
Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Resnick:  Your  Investi- 
gation of  the  Farm  Bureau  Is  long  overdue. 
It  Is  the  creature  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  It  does  not  represent  farmers  or 
their  Interests.  It  is  not  Interested  In  the 
welfare  of  farmers. 

As  a  former  farmer  member  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  I  would  like  to  give  you  Just  one 


example  of  Farm  Bureau  operation.  The  year 
I  belonged  I  attended  every  unit  meeting, 
read  all  the  publications,  and  attended  the 
annual  county  meeting.  The  annual  meeting 
was  called  for  8.00  PM.  At  8:45  PM  the  meet- 
ing was  called  to  order  and  a  talent  contest 
was  held.  Remember  tills  was  the  only  meet- 
ing during  the  year  to  pass  policy  resolutions. 
It  was  about  10:00  PM  before  the  main  busi- 
ness wsis  begun.  All  grass  roots  resolutions 
were  quickly  tabled  ( killed  i.  Because  of  the 
way  the  meeting  was  run  the  attendance 
was  not  very  good  and  the  resolutions  for- 
mulated at  the  top  were  quickly  passed.  My 
membership  was  during  the  year  when  farm- 
ers were  brought  under  Social  Security.  Since 
I  do  not  believe  in  Social  Security  I  presented 
arguments  against.  When  the  vote  came.  It 
was  68  to  1.  I  was  the  only  one  who  voted 
against  Social  Security.  The  National  Farm 
Bureau  also  opposed  Social  Security.  At  the 
State  convention  Social  Security  was  opposed 
unanimously.  Even  though  mine  was  the 
only  vote  against  Social  Security  In  Boone 
County,  the  Boone  County  delegates  (Farm 
Bureau  Insurance  agents)  voted  with  the 
national  policy. 

For  your  investigation  to  be  successful 
you  win  have  to  line  up  farmers  and  non- 
farmers  to  become  members  In  numerous 
county  Farm  Bureau  organizations.  They 
should  attend  all  meetings  and  read  all  the 
literature.  This  Is  the  only  way  you  will  get 
the  information  you  need  to  expose  them. 
As  you  have  found  lih  power  Is  awesome.  If 
you  picture  yourse.:  as  David,  you  are  up 
against  an  overgrown  Goliath  that  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  farming. 

I  wish  you  luck  because  the  farmers  very 
much  need  to  be  delivered  from  this  burden. 
It  IS  ironic  that  you  from  New  York  should 
have  to  fight  the  farmer's  battle  but  the 
farmer  Is  In  a  bad  situation  and  needs  your 
help.  Best  of  luck!! 

Sincerely  yours, 

Fred  Rexse. 

Gabretson.  S.  Dak., 

October  31, 1962. 
Mr.  William  Holiway, 
Humboldt.  S.  Dak. 

Dear  Mr.  Holiwat:  We  understand  you  are 
a  member  of  two  other  Farm  Organizations, 
consequently.  It  Is  a  decision  of  the  Minne- 
haha County  Farm  Bureau  Board,  that  yoj 
be  replaced  "as  a  delegate,  since  there  would 
be  a  conflict  of  interest,  for  you  to  represent 
Farm  Bureau  policies  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Farm  Bureau  State  Convention  at  Huron. 

We  find  It  necessary  to  replace  you  as  a 
delegate,  however,  if  you  are  not  a  member 
of  these  other  farm  organizations,  please 
advise  Immediately. 

Wesley  Smith  was  also  replaced  by  similar 
Board  action. 

May  we  have  your  considered  continued 
interest. 

Yours  truly, 

Donald  BtTRKMAN. 
Prestde7if.  Minnehaha  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau. 


not  the  interests  of  the  Minnehaha  County 
Farm  Bureau. 

I  was  appalled  at  the  apparent  lack  of  in- 
terest evidenced  by  the  lack  of  attendance 
at  the  aruiual  meeting.  Upon  receipt  of  your 
letter  dated  October  31.  this  Is  no  longer  any 
mystery  to  me.  It  Is  quite  apparent  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Minnehaha  County 
Farm  Bureau  does  not  want  to  hear  the  voice 
of  the  membership  and  that  my  "considered 
continued  interest'  is  "not  welcome",  nor 
"compatible"  to  said  Board  of  Directors,  or 
whoever  formulates  Farm  Bureau  policy. 

Yours  in  the  interests  of  the  American 
fanner. 

W.  E.  Holiwat. 

November  4.  1962. 

Mr.  Burkman,  since  you  were  present  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Minnehaha 
County  Farm  Bureau,  you  will  recall  I  was 
elected  to  serve  as  delegate  to  the  State  Con- 
vention of  the  South  Dakota  Farm  Bureau 
bv  the  members  present  at  said  meeting. 

I  do  challenge  the  right  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau Board  of  Directors  to  overrule  the  will 
of  the  membership. 

The  Board  of  Directors  has.  In  eBect.  in- 
dicted, tried,  convicted  and  condemned  me 
m  my  absence  and  without  my  knowledge. 

These  tactics  are  unbecoming  to  the  Min- 
nehaha County  Farm  Bureau  and  are  cer- 
tainly not  In  keeping  with  our  constitutional 
form"  of  government  In  South  Dakota  and 
the  V&Ji.. 

I  doubt  If  any  organization  which  has  by- 
laws and/ or  articles  of  incorporation  that 
permits  such  action,  would  be  permitted  to 
long  exist  anywhere  In  the  U.S.A.  America. 

These  tactics  are  only  permitted  to  exist 
In  tyranny. 

My  voice  at  the  county  meeting  was  for 
and  supporting  the  resolution  supporting  the 
Soil  &  Water  Conservation  Districts  of 
South  Dakota  and  for  the  resolution  sup- 
porting the  Farmer  "Oumed"  Electric  Co- 
operatives of  South  Dakota. 

I  demand  to.  and  am  entitled  to  know  for 
which  of  these  two.  Indictments  was  brought 
against  me. 

These  are  the  only  two  areas  where  my 
Ideas.  Interests,  and  opinions  conflict  with 
existing  Farm  Bureau  policy.  And  I  was.  of 
course,  erroneously  informed  and  under  the 
impression  that  Farm  Bureau  policy  was  "es- 
tablished by"  and  hence  could  be  "changed 
by"  the  members  of  the  organization. 

Mr.  Burkman,  I  challenge  you  to  read  your 
letter  to  me  and  this  reply  to  a  full  and  open 
meeting  of  the  Farm  Bureau  members 

W,  E.  Holiwat. 


Httmboldt,  S.  Dak.. 

November  4,  1962. 

Dear  Mr,  Bttrkman  :  I  am  a  member  not 
only  of  two  other  'arm  organlzatlonB  as 
yoti  refer,  but  of  several  other  farm  orga- 
nizations, Including  South  Dakota  Livestock 
Expansion  Foundation.  Minnehaha  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  District,  member  Board 
of  Directors,  Eastern  South  Dakota  Soil  and 
Water  Research  Farm  and  several  farmer- 
owned  cooperatives.  All  of  the  farm  organiza- 
tions of  which  I  am  a  member  definitely 
represent  the  Interests  of  the  Minnehaha 
County,  South  Dakota  and  American  farmer 
and  stand  for  a  better  American  agriculture 
and  higher  standard  of  living  for  the  Ameri- 
can farmer.  These  are  my  Interests, 

Since  you  definitely  state  In  your  letter 
"since  there  would  be  a  conflict  of  Interest", 
I  can  only  conclude  the  aforementioned  are 


THE  ■WASTEFUL  AND  ILLEGAL  PRAC- 
TICE OF  GOVERNMENT  PROCURE- 
MENT OF  PERSONAL  SER'VICES 
UNDER  CONTRACT 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr  Henderson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
around  us  much  Is  being  said  about  dis- 
obedience of  the  law  and  the  need  to 
effect  economies.  My  comments  today 
concern  an  opportunity  to  get  greater 
compliance  with  the  law  emd  to  effect 
some  savings. 

In  February  1965.  the  general  counsel 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  rendered 
an  opinion  that  the  procurement  of  cer- 
tain personal  services  by  the  Government 
under  contract  with  private  Industry  vio- 
lated the  Civil  Servloe  Act.  the  Veteran*' 
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Preference  Act.  the  Classification  Act, 
and  a  number  of  other  laws.  This  opin- 
ion, which  was  concurred  in  by  decision 
of  the  Comptroller  General,  under  date 
of  March  4,  1965.  CDncerned  an  Air  Force 
acquisition  of  peisonnel  from  a  con- 
tractor at  the  Ground  Electronics  En- 
gineering Installation  Agency,  Puchu  Air 
Force  Base,  Japan,  to  work  alongside  and 
under  the  supervision  of  Grovemment 
employees. 

The  Department  of  Defense  immedi- 
ately took  steps  to  correct  the  practice 
of  obtaining  such  personal  services  under 
contract.  To  date  over  8,000  contract 
technicians  have  been  replaced  by  civil 
service  employees  in  the  military  services 
at  savings  in  excess  of  $30  million. 

As  a  result  of  inquiries  by  and  infor- 
mation reported  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Manpower  and  Civil  Service,  our  atten- 
tion turned  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  Under  date 
of  November  29,  1965,  I  urged  the  Ad- 
ministrator, Hon.  James  E.  Webb, 
to  reappraise  NASA's  contracting  policies 
as  to  compliance  with  the  letter  and 
pirit  of  the  decision.  To  this,  his  reply 
was: 

We  feel  that  NASA's  policies  are  In  com- 
plete consonance  with  the  law.  We  intend 
that  Implementation  of  these  policies  shall 
be  likewise. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  Initiated 
Its  own  on-the-spot  investigation  of  con- 
tracting for  personal  services  rid  per- 
formance by  contractor-furnished  per- 
sonnel at  NASA's  Goddard  Space  Flight 
Center. 

We  are  now  in  receipt  of  an  extensive 
opinion  by  the  Commission's  general 
counsel  to  the  effect  that  the  contracts 
examined  and  services  performed  at  God- 
dard Space  Flight  Center  and  all  like 
them,  violate  a  number  of  laws.  The 
Comptroller  General  also  concurred  in 
this  opinion,  under  date  of  November  1. 
1967. 

The  General  Counsel  Is  certainly  to  be 
commended  for  his  clear  and  strong  posi- 
tion in  this  Important  iss'ie.  an  issue  that 
h£is  implications  reaching  into  the  very 
preservation  of  the  integrity  of  the  civil 
service  system. 

I  quote  from  this  recent  Civil  Service 
Commission  report : 

It  has  been  the  Civil  Service  Commission's 
experience  that  the  procurement  and  use  of 
personnel  by  unauthorized  contracting  prac- 
tices has  an  adverse  impact  upon  the  civil 
service  system  and  tends  to  frustate  the 
purposes  and  national  policies  expressed  by 
personnel  laws.  The  extensive  use  of  con- 
tractor-supplied personnel  for  the  perform- 
ance of  Government  missions  poses  Issues  of 
critical  Importance  to  our  system  of  Govern- 
ment, to  any  meaningful  concept  of 
"public  service"  and  to  the  continuing  vi- 
tality of  the  civil  service  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  this  decision  by 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Webb  at 
NASA  on  November  1,  1967.  asking  that 
he  reappraise  NASA's  contracts  for  per- 
sonal services.  I  am  awaiting  his  current 
appraisal. 

The  General  Accounting  OflSce  In  re- 
cent months  reviewed  operations  under 
some  personal  service  contracts  at  two 
NASA  field  activities:  namely,  the  Mar- 
shall Space  Flight  Center  and  the  God- 
dard Space  Flight  Center.  The  General 
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Accounting  Office  report,  dated  June  9, 
1967,  which  was  directed  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  has  this  to  say: 


We  believe  that  the  results  of  our  review 
clearly  indicate  that  savings  of  some  sig- 
nificance can  be  achieved  at  Marshall  Space 
Flight  Center  and  Goddard  Space  Flight 
Center  If  the  services  covered  by  our  review 
are  carried  out  by  civil  service  employees 
rather  than  contractor  personnel. 

This  General  Accounting  Office  review 
of  a  limited  number  of  contracts  reported 
that  savings  of  $4.8  milhon  at  Marshall, 
and  $1.5  million  at  Goddard  could  be 
made  by  using  Government  rather  than 
contractor  personnel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  talking  about 
putting  the  Government  into  competi- 
tion with  private  industry  but  rather 
than  the  Federal  Government's  depart- 
ments and  agencies  should  comply  with 
applicable  laws  concerning  the  pi'ocure- 
ment  of  personal  services  as  clearly 
distinguished  from  the  purchase  of  a 
product  or  a  complete  service  performed 
by  contractor  personnel  under  contrac- 
tor direction. 

Everywhere  today  there  is  a  cry  for 
economy.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  ef- 
fect some  savings  as  well  as  obtain  com- 
pliance with  the  law. 


MARIE  SKLODOWSKA  CURIE 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Helstoski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  scientific  world  celebrated  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  one  of 
its  greatest  scientists,  Marie  Sklodowska 
Curie. 

Marie  Sklodowska,  youngest  of  the  five 
children  of  Wladyslaw  and  Bronislawa 
Sklodowska,  was  born  in  Warsaw  on  No- 
vember 7,  1867.  and  died  at  Sancellemoz, 
France,  on  July  4,  1934.  The  famihes  of 
her  mother  and  father,  who  were  Roman 
Cath-«lics  of  purely  Polish  stock,  were 
amonfe  the  small  landed  proprietors,  a 
class  notable  for  Its  Intellectual  interests. 
True  to  this  tradition,  Mme.  Curie's  pa- 
ternal grandfather  directed  the  manage- 
ment of  his  own  lands  and  at  the  same 
time  was  president  of  the  gimnazjum  of 
Lublin.  Both  her  father  and  mother  were 
distinguished  educators  in  Warsaw.  In 
1895  she  married  Pierre  Curie,  professor 
of  physics  in  the  School  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry  of  the  city  of  Paris.  They  had 
two  children,  Irene,  born  in  1897,  and 
Eve  Denise,  bom  in  1904. 

Mme.  Curie  received  her  early  educa- 
tion in  the  schools  of  Warsaw,  which 
were  subject  to  the  oppression  and 
restrictions  imposed  by  Russian  domina- 
tion. She  graduated  at  the  age  of  15  at 
the  head  of  her  class.  While  doing  pri- 
vate teaching  she  continued  her  prep- 
aration for  university  work  by  self- 
instruction.  In  1891  she  was  finally  able 
to  undertake  the  study  at  the  Sorbonne 
of  which  she  had  dreamed.  For  4  years 
she  Uved  in  a  garret  room,  practicing 


the  utmost  economy  but  happy  in  her 
independence  and  "entirely  absorbed  in 
the  joy  of  learning  and  understanding " 
In  1893  she  graduated  with  first  rank  as 
"llcenciee  ds  sciences  physiques"  and  In 
1894  with  second  rank  as  "licensiee  6s 
sciences  mathematlques." 

After  her  marriage,  while  working  in 
the  laboratory  with  her  husband,  she 
continued  to  prepare  for  the  examination 
for  the  certificate  to  teach  in  schools  for 
young  girls;  in  1896  she  obtained  first 
place  in  this  examination.  In  1897  she 
completed  and  published  a  piece  of  re- 
search on  the  magnetic  properties  of 
steel.  Professor  and  Mme.  Curie  an- 
nounced the  existence  of  polonium  in 
July  1898  and  in  the  following  December 
that  of  radium. 

In  1903  the  Nobel  Prize  in  physics  was 
awarded  to  M.  and  Mme.  Curie  and  to  M 
Becquerel  for  the  discovery  of  radioactiv- 
ity and  the  new  radioactive  elements;  In 
1911  Mme.  Curie  was  awarded  the  Nobel 
.Prize  in  chemistry.  Other  honors  and 
recognitions  came  to  her  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  honorary  degrees  from  col- 
leges and  universities,  honorary  member- 
ship In  academies  of  science,  medals  of 
great  distinction  from  learned  societies, 
and  the  homage  and  admiration  of  the 
whole  scientific  world. 

The  award  of  the  Nobel  Prize  in  chem- 
'stry  in  1911,  this  time  to  her  alone, 
Drought  to  Mme.  Curie  the  unique  honor 
of  having  received  this  prize  twice. 

Although  she  lived  the  greater  part  of 
her  life  in  France,  Mme.  Curie  never  lost 
her  love  for  the  land  of  her  birth. 
Brought  up  under  the  bitter  burden  of 
Russian  oppression,  she  had  as  a  child 
dreamed  of  the  reestablishment  of  the 
Polish  nation.  As  a  young  girl,  employed 
as  governess  in  a  family  in  the  country, 
she  had  shown  her  interest  in  the  better- 
ment of  others  and  her  fearless  and  In- 
dependent spirit  by  organizing  classes  for 
the  village  children  who  were  denied  the 
privilege  of  education  under  the  Russian 
Government. 

Although  she  never  lived  in  Poland 
after    1891   her   interest   never   fiagged 
and  she  rejoiced  that  she  had  lived  to 
see  her  dream  of  a  united  Poland  come 
true.  Her  loyalty  to  her  native  land  and 
affection  for  it  were  deep  and  abiding. 
Her  learning  and  ability  were  alwavs 
at  Its  service.  In  1912,  although  unable 
to  leave  France,  she  gave  great  assist- 
ance to  the  Scientific  Society  of  War- 
saw in  the  establishment  of  a  radium 
laboratory  and  of  the  courses  in  it.  She 
used  the  fund  given  her  for  her  private 
use  by  the  women  of  the  United  States, 
when  they  presented  her  with  a  gram  of 
radium  in   1921,  toward  the  rental  of 
another  gram  of  radium  for  the  labora- 
tory in  Warsaw.  When  she  visited  the 
United  States  again  In  1929  to  dedicate 
the  Hepburn  Hall  of  Chemistry  at  St. 
Lawrence  University,  at  the  door  of  which 
is    a    beautiful    bas-relief    of    Madam 
Curie.  American  friends  presented  her 
with  money  to  purchase  the  gram  of 
radium  for  Warsaw,  thus  freeing  the 
original  fund  for  her  use.  In  1932  she 
paid  her  last  visit  to  her  beloved  Poland 
to  attend  the  dedication  of  the  Radium 
Institute  of  Warsaw,  the  cornerstone  of 
which  she  had  assisted  in  laying  in  1925. 
On  each  occasion  she  was  received  with 
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great  acclaim  and  rejoicing.  It  seems 
eminently  appropriate  that  she  was 
elected  a  foreign  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Science  of  Poland  and  was  ap- 
pointed honorary  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Warsaw. 

Madam  Curie's  discovery  of  radium 
has  led  to  our  advances  in  science  and 
has  permitted  us  to  utilize  the  products 
of  her  discovery  in  the  furtherance  of 
mankind's  constant  battle  to  combat 
man's  many  illnesses,  primarily  in  the 
field  of  cancer  research. 

Madame  Curie  hastened  the  march 
of  civilization  by  the  discovery  of  radi- 
um and  all  of  humanity  should  pay  her 
homage  on  this,  the  100th  anniversary 
of  her  birth. 


FREER     TRADE     BRINGS     BETTER 
BUYS  FOR  AMERICAN  CONSUMERS 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Haley]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  .this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  day  by  day 
it  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  more 
and  more  people  realize  the  folly  of  try- 
ing to  reverse  the  trend  toward  freer 
trade  among  nations.  The  damage  that 
would  be  done  to  grocery,  drug,  and  de- 
partment employers  and  employees,  and, 
most  Important,  to  their  customers — we 
the  people — is  pointed  up  In  this  cogent 
letter  I  just  received  from  the  Ohio  State 
Council  of  Retail  Merchants.  The  letter 
follows: 

Thx  Ohio  State  CotJNCii.  of 

Retail  Mxrchants. 
Columtius.  Ohio.  November  3, 1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  Lttdlow  Asklet. 
Member  of  Congress. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Deae  Congressman:  At  our  recent  annual 
meeting,  the  Board  of  the  Council  considered 
the  pending  so-called  "protectionist"  legis- 
lation designed,  apparently,  to  build  addi- 
tional barriers  to  world  trade.  Our  members, 
whose  primary  concern  is  to  provide  the  con- 
sumer with  needed  merchandise  at  prices 
she  can  afford  to  pay,  are  alarmed.  They  be- 
lieve strongly  that  the  proposed  legislation 
will  not  only  fall  to  "protect"  the  very  people 
who  are  strongest  for  the  legislation,  but  that 
it  win  hurt  all  Americans. 

As  merchants,  we  have  learned  not  to  flight 
with  our  customers  If  we  wish  to  stay  In  busi- 
ness. An  important  part  of  America's  business 
Is  to  sell  the  merchandise  It  produces  to 
other  countries;  last  year  we  exported  $4  bil- 
lion more  than  we  Imported,  and  Indications 
are  that  this  year  our  export  surplus  will 
exceed  that  amount.  It  therefore  seems  ob- 
vious to  us  that  If  we  put  on  Import  quotas 
and  raise  trade  tariffs  or  bar  products  of  other 
nations,  we  hurt  only  ourselves. 

A  more  provincial,  but  certain  effect  of 
this  legislation  would  be  serious  harm  to 
Governor  Rhodes*  wide  ranging  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  sale  of  Ohio  made  products  abroad. 

For  these  reasons,  we  urge  that  you  op- 
pose the  legislation  now  before  the  Congress 
to  hike  trade  barriers  and  reverse  the  trend 
toward  free  trade  among  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

Sincerely, 

Qto.  B.  Hammond. 


MIAMI  HOUSING  GAINS  IMPRESS 
U.S.  EXPERT 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speciker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Robert 
C.  Wood,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, recently  visited  Miami  and  toured 
the  urban  renewal  and  public  housing 
sites  with  county  officials.  He  expressed  a 
belief  that  if  Miami  would  continue  its 
present  level  of  progress  that  it  could  be 
on  the  forefront  of  urban  development. 

Also  Under  Secretary  Wood  comment- 
ed on  the  riots  that  rocked  so  many  cities 
during  the  past  four  summers.  He  viewed 
with  impatience  the  "simplistic"  solu- 
tions offered  by  "those  who  view  the  re- 
building of  the  American  city  as  a 
morality  play  by  Govenmient  orgamiza- 
tions."  Instead  he  felt  that  the  real  solu- 
tion "is  essentially  a  building  job,  part 
renewal  and  part  rehabilitation."  And  he 
noted  that  the  building  will  be  part  pri- 
vate and  part  public  with  no  hard  lines 
separating  the  two. 

So  that  my  colleagues  might  read  this 
article  from  the  Miami  Herald  regarding 
Dr.  Wood's  trip  to  Miami,  I  would  like  to 
include  it  In  the  Congressional  Record: 

(From  the  Miami  Herald.  Nov.  1.  1967 J 

Miami  Housing  Gains  Impress  U.S.  Expert 

(By  Juanlta  Greene) 

The  second  biggest  man  In  the  big  Fed- 
eral department  that  worries  about  cities 
took  a  look  at  Miami  Tuesday  and  said  he 
was  impressed. 

"If  you  can  keep  up  with  the  progress 
made  up  to  now  you  will  be  one  of  the  areas 
in  the  forefront,"  said  Robert  C.  Wood  after 
a  tour  of  urban  renewal  smd  public  bousing 
sites  with  county  officials. 

But  he  did  not  get  specific,  nor  give  any 
hints  about  where  the  local  area  stands  In 
the  lineup  of  communities  waiting  for  fed- 
eral funds  to  start  new  programs,  like  Model 
Cities. 

Wood  is  a  native  Floridian  who  worked  his 
way  up  the  urban  affairs  route  to  become 
Undersecretary  of  the  Departtnent  of  Ho\i«- 
Ing  and  Urban  Development. 

One  problem  with  cities,  he  said.  Is  that 
there  are  many  ImpKjrtant  things  about  them 
that  are  still  unknown.  Another,  he  added, 
IS  that  there  are  many  things  still  undecided. 

"We  are  not  yet  at  the  podnt  where  we  have 
an  open  urban  policy."  he  reported.  "We 
have  not  asked  where  we  want  to  locate  the 
100  million  persons  who  will  join  tis  before 
1998." 

They  don't  all  have  to  be  crowded  Into  our 
rapidly  growing  metropolitan  areas,  he  re- 
ported. 

"Do  we  want  Palatka  to  rise  again?"  he 
asked  (referring  to  a  small  town  In  North 
Florida ) . 

The  trend  today,  he  reported,  is  for  popu- 
lation to  continue  rapid  concentration  along 
coastal  areas  and  In  metropolitan  areas  of  a 
half-million  or  more  population. 

How  to  handle  migrants  who  leave  the 
farms  and  small  towns  for  the  big  cities  con- 
tinues to  be  a  big  problem,  said  Wood,  be- 
cause 100,000  farm  hands  a  year  stop  farm- 
ing. 

Here  he  thinks  Miami  could  produce  some 


answers,  because  of  It*  experlenc*  In  han- 
dling  the   Involuntary  Influx  of   Culjan*. 

Wood  said  be  was  not  surprised  by  the 
summer  riots  which  have  rocked  so  many 
of  the  nation's  cities  the  past  four  years. 

But  he  expressed  Impatience  with  "sim- 
plistic" solutions  offered  by  "those  who  view 
the  rebuilding  of  the  American  city  as  a 
morality  play  by  government  organlzatloiu." 

The  r*el  solution,  as  he  views  It,  "is  essen- 
tially a  building  job,  part  renewal  and  part 
rehabilitation." 

To  accomplish  the  task,  he  said,  the  na- 
tion must  find  the  means  to  build  better 
and   faster. 

In  providing  more  and  better  housing  for 
low-Income  groups,  he  said,  "the  name  of 
the  game  Is  going  to  be  volume." 

"I  think  we  are  going  to  see  a  major  escala- 
tion In  production  figures,"  he  said. 

The  building  will  be  part  public  and  part 
private  with  no  hard  and  fast  line  separat- 
ing the  two,  he  predicted. 

"We  probably  are  going  to  end  up  the  way 
we  built  defense  and  space  projects,  as  a 
mixed  enterprise."  he  said. 

Wood  Is  In  Miami  to  address  a  luncheon 
session  today  of  the  National  Association 
of  Independent  Insurers,  meeting  at  the 
Americana  hotel. 


ALLENTOWN-BETHLEHEM-EASTON 
AIRPORT 

Mr  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
nu)us  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rooney]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Allegheny  Airlines  inaugurated 
air  service  at  Allentown-Bethlehem- 
Easton  Airport  this  past  October  1.  In 
the  first  23  days,  the  local  service  carrier 
enplaned  and  deplaned  2,426  passengers, 
an  average  of  105  persons  per  day  or  26 
persons  per  flight. 

This  is  not  a  bad  record  for  an  opener, 
and  it  far  surpasses  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board's  predictions. 

Last  March  20  when  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  issued  a  show-cause  order 
to  replace  Trans  World  Airlines'  service 
by  Allegheny  at  Allentown-Bethlehem- 
Easton  Airport,  the  Board  said: 

It  U  estimated  that  AUegheny  will  carry 
an  additional  27.806  passengers  annually  and 
provide  markedly  improved  services  for 
A-B-E  In  the  Pittsburgh-New  Tork,'New 
England  markets. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  CAB's 
judgment  wtis  sound — the  services  for 
Lehigh  Valley  have  improved,  and  the 
passenger  load  factor  is  37  4  percent 
greater  than  what  had  been  anticipated. 

With  the  pace  that  is  being  set.  It 
could  mean  that  AUegheny  will  carry 
over  38,000  persons  into  and  out  of 
Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton  in  a  year. 

The  CAB  action  last  March  was  re- 
ported "In  harmony  with  our  poUcy  to 
act  affirmatively  in  situations  which  hold 
promise  for  route  strengthening  for  local 
service  carriers  where  It  appears  that  the 
public  will  benefit  substantially." 

This  airport  activity  at  Allentown- 
Bethlehem-Easton  appears  to  be  strong 
evidence  that  the  CAB  in  serving  its  reg- 
ulatory mission  also  Is  carrying  out  Its 
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promotional  role,  and  without  bogging 
down  in  regulatory  proceedings. 

We  who  are  interested  in  the  continued 
growth  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  area  are  just 
as  convinced  that  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  will  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Allentown-Bethlehem- 
Easton  airport  and  provide  that  facility 
with  the  necessary  radar  equipment  that 
is  required  to  operate  an  airport  of  ma- 
jor importance  to  the  entire  Eastern  sea- 
board. There  is  no  question  that  at  this 
very  moment  Allentown-Bethlehem- 
Easton  Airport  is  a  satellite  to  New 
York's  Kennedy  and  La  Guardia  Airports 
as  well  as  Philadelphia  International 
Airport. 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  ON 
THE  INDEPEl«roENT  OFFICES  AND 
HUD  APPROPRIATIONS  ACT  FOR 
FISCAL  1968 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  RooneyI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  signing  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Offices  and  HUD  Appropriations 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1968,  President  John- 
son reminded  that  he  signed  the  act 
"not  with  a  full  sense  of  achievement, 
but  with  determination."  He  termed  the 
act  not  so  much  a  "legislative  victory"  as 
a  "legislative  miracle." 

Such  limited  appropriations,  he  noted, 
could  not  be  called  a  "victory"  for:  200 
American  cities  that  submitted  model 
cities  applications  when  the  program 
reduced  by  $350  million:  30,000  poor 
families  that  will  be  denied  decent  hous- 
ing because  only  $10  million,  not  $40  mil- 
lion, was  provided  for  rent  supplements; 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  commuters 
when  the  urban  mass  transit  appropria- 
tion was  reduced  by  $55  million. 

Nevertheless,  the  President  pledged 
that  these  programs  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  falter  because  of  limited  funds. 
He  directed  Secretary  Weaver  to  speed 
up  the  processing  time  that  these  pro- 
grams might  reach  the  people  faster;  to 
spend  each  dollar  wisely  and  effectively; 
and  to  encourags  maximum  involvement 
of  the  private  sector  through  the  new- 
turnkey  concept. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  read  care- 
fully the  remarks  of  President  Johnson 
In  signing  this  Appropriations  Act.  It 
puts  in  perspective  the  needs  of  our  cities 
versus  the  meager  amounts  granted  to 
fulfill  these  needs.  It  brings  a  message  of 
reserve  and  apprehension  but  also  a  mes- 
sage of  determination.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude this  full  text  of  the  President's 
message  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Statement  bt  the  PRBsiDErrr  on  the  Inde- 
pendent Orrtcrs  and  HUD  Appropriations 
Act  for  Fiscal  1968 
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been  slashed  from  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

Some  have  called  the  passage  of  this  Act 
a  legislative  victory.  It  might  better  be  called 
a  legislative  miracle — the  opposition  was  that 
strong.  Ninety-three  percent  of  House  Re- 
publicans voted  to  recommit  and  kill  Rent 
Supplements.  Eighty  percent  voted  to  re- 
commit and  delete  all  funds  for  Model  Cities. 
Despite  the  effective  opposition  of  so  many 
Republicans,  the  lives  of  both  these  vital 
programs — Rent  Supplements  and  Model 
Cities — have  now  been  extended. 

But  it  was  no  victory  for  the  200  Amer- 
ican cities  which  have  already  submitted 
Model  Cities  applications.  For  them  the  re- 
duction this  year  of  $350  million  alone  in 
Model  Cities  funds  comes  as  a  bitter  blow. 

It  was  no  victory  for  the  30.000  poor 
families  who  will  be  denied  and  deprived  oi 
decent  housing  built  and  operated  by  private 
Industry  because  the  Rent  Supplement  pro- 
gram was  cut  from  MO  million  to  $10  mil- 
lion. 

It  was  no  victory  for  more  than  500  thou- 
sand needy  city  dwellers  who  could  have 
been  reached  by  the  new  •one-stop"  neigh- 
borhood centers  which  this  measure  elimi- 
nated. 

It  was  no  victory  for  tens  of  thousands  of 
suburbanites  and  commuters  around  our 
congested  cities  when  next  year's  Urban  Mass 
Transit  appropriation  was  reduced  by  $55 
million. 

Last  August,  I  wrote  to  Senate  Majority 
Leader  MansHeld  urging  that  Congress  ap- 
propriate the  full  funds  for  our  city  pro- 
grams. I  said  we  can  no  longer  be  satisfied 
with  "business  as  usual." 

"These  problems,"  I  noted,  "demand  the 
best  that  an  enlightened  nation  can  plan, 
and  the  most  that  an  affluent  nation  can 
afford." 

The  Senate  responded  by  approving  virtu- 
ally all  of  the  budget  requests  with  some 
Republican  Senators  voting  to  help. 

But  In  the  end,  the  familiar  old  voices  of 
reaction  and  status  quo  prevailed  in  the  con- 
ference with  the  House.  They  prevailed  even 
after  the  Nation's  leading  private  Insurance 
executives  came  to  the  White  House  and 
promised  me  to  make  an  investment  of  81 
billion  In  our  cities — to  work  hand  In  hand 
with  our  Federal  programs.  They  prevailed 
even  after  last  summer's  agony  when  Con- 
gress cut  the  budget  request  for  housing  and 
urban  development  by  more  than  25%  while 
reducing  everything  else  In  this  $10  billion 
appropriations  bill  by  a  total  of  less  than 
1 '': .  This  represents  a  disordered  sense  oi 
priorities  and  a  blindness  to  human  needs. 
And,  in  the  process  our  American  cities  and 
the  American  people  have  been  shortchanged. 
Despite  these  setbacks,  however,  we  wlU 
not  allow  the  programs  to  falter,  although 
they  are  much  smaller  than  we  would  like 
them  to  be.  I  have  directed  Secretarv  Weaver 
operating  with  these  reduced  funds! 

To  speed  processing  time  so  that  these 
programs  can  get  to  people  faster; 

To  spend  every  taxpayer's  dollar  carefully, 
wisely,  and  effectively; 

To  encourage  the  maximum  Involvement 
of  the  private  sector  through  the  new  "Turn- 
key" concept. 

So  I  sign  this  measure,  not  with  a  full 
sense  of  achievement,  but  with  the  deter- 
mination to  move  ahead,  to  fulfill  a  pledge 
I  made  nearly  four  years  ago:  "A  decent 
home  in  a  decent  neighborhood  for  every 
American  citizen." 


I  am  today  signing  the  Independent  Offices 
and  HUD  Appropriations  Act  for  Fiscal  Year 
1968. 

This  measure  represents  a  cut  from  the 
budget  request  of  January  of  more  than  $600 
million.  More  than  $500  million  of  that  has 


MAJ.  ARCH  E.  ROBERTS.  U.S.  ARMY 
RETIRED.  "VICTORY  DENIED" 


Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  fMr.  RarickI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  paint  ;n  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
great  wealth  possessed  by  these  United 
States  nothing  can  surpass  our  dedicated 
military  minds  and  strategists. 

While  it  is  unfortunate  that  tradition 
forbids  our  military  leaders  from  be- 
coming politically  oriented,  there  are 
many  brilliant  exceptions,  such  as  re- 
tired Maj.  Arch  E.  Roberts,  author  of 
"Victory  Denied,"  who  is  still  fighting 
for  his  country  and  people. 

Major  Roberts  takes  the  story  and 
impact  of  war  without  victory  to  the 
American  people  and  offers  a  construc- 
tive solution  by  restoring  the  power  of 
government  to  the  American  people 
through  their  State  governments. 

The  Houston  Tribune  of  Houston,  Tex., 
recently  carried  a  four-part  condensa- 
tion   of    Major    Roberts'    book.    Under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  the  four- 
article  condensation  in  the  Record  for 
our  colleagues'  attention  and  perusal: 
(From  the  Houston  Tribune,  Sept.  21,  1967| 
Why  Don't  We  Win  in  Vietnam?  "Victohy 
Denied"  Gives  Answer 
(This  is  the  flrst  In  a  series  of  four  articles 
on  "Victory  Denied,"  by  MaJ.  Arch  Roberts.) 
Today  one  of  the  most  universally  asked 
questions  Is  why  the  United  States  does  not 
win  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

An  answer— some  say  the  answer— Is  In 
Maj.  Arch  E.  Roberts'  recently  published 
book,  "Victory  Denied."  It's  a  long  answer— 
300  pages.  He  not  only  spells  out  reasons, 
he  details  a  solution  and  he  sets  up  an  or- 
ganization to  achieve  this  solution. 

The  organization  is  entitled  The  Commit- 
tee for  the  Constitution,  Inc.  and  chapters 
are  being  formed  throughout  the  nation. 
Texas  Committee  officers  are:  Col.  H.  W.  Ma- 
thews, president;  Vernon  C.  McRee,  treasur- 
er; Mrs.  Marie  Mitchell,  secretary:  and  di- 
rectors: Gen.  Richard  E.  Moran  of  KerrvlUe. 
Albert  Smith  of  Lubbock,  Capt.  Kenneth  W. 
Ryker  of  Fort  Worth.  J.  C.  Phillips  of  Bor- 
ger,  W.  H.  Kellogg  of  HuntsvlUe,  Marglne 
Laldlaw  of  El  Paso.  Mrs.  Roy  A.  Adklns  of 
San  Antonio.  Roy  Mulling  of  Longvlew,  SM- 
ney  Beauford  of  Corpus  Chrlstl,  and  Alfru-d 
W.  Hlndee.  Dr.  S.  P.  R.  Hutchlns.  John  C 
Williams.  George  J.  Polk,  Eugene  Silver,  H.  O. 
Capps,  and  Rex  Garrett,  all  of  Houston. 

MORAL   ISStTE 

MaJ.  R.aberts  is  the  author  of  the  "Pro- 
Blue"  program  that  was  used  for  a  time  to 
teach  American  servicemen  basic  American- 
ism and  Inform  them  of  the  communist  con- 
spiracy and  its  dangers. 

He  explains  in  his  book  how  he  became 
personally  Involved  in  exposing  the  fact  that 
"our  soldiers  are  under  United  Nation  com- 
mand" and  that  as  long  as  this  Is  so,  we  will 
be  lighting  "no  win"  wars.  Having  taken 
his  soldier's  oath  to  defend  the  Constitution 
"against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic" 
he  could  not  stay  silent  without  violating 
that  oath  after  he  realized  that  the  United 
Nations  treaty  supersedes  the  Constitution, 
he  says. 

Still  another  reason  for  his  not  being  able 
to  abide  the  United  Nations  superiority  over 
his  cotmtry,  he  said,  springs  from  the  fact 
that  he  felt  he  would  not  be  true  to  his 
ancestors  who  fought  for  this  nation's  free- 
dom since  the  American  Revolution. 

RED  CHARTER  AUTHORS 

The  book  begins  with  detailing  the  fact 
that  the  authors  of  the  United  Nations  Ch.ir- 
ter  have  been  identified  as  communists  or  as 
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having  associated  with  communists.  The 
principal  author  of  the  first  draft  of  the  UN 
Charter  was  Alger  Hiss,  later  Identified  as  a 
soviet  espionage  agent  and  convicted  of  per- 
jury for  denying  under  oath  his  communist 
activities. 

.Almost  as  Important  as  Hiss— and  perhaps 
even  more  so — In  writing  the  UN  Charter 
was  Leo  Pasvolsky.  born  in  Russia  of  com- 
munist revolutionary  parents  and  who  be- 
came a  key  official  In  our  State  Department. 
Time  magazine's  revelation  after  his  death 
In  1953  that  Pasvolsky  was  the  "architect" 
of  the  charter  may  explain  why  much  of  the 
document  Is  copied  directly  from  the  Soviet 
constitution. 

Another  was  Phillip  C.  Jessup,  assistant 
secretary  general  of  the  tJNRRA  Conference 
m  1943  and  a  former  head  of  the  Institute 
of  Pacific  Relations,  found  to  be  "a  vehicle 
used  by  the  communists  to  orient  American 
Par  Eastern  policy  toward  communist  ob- 
jectives." He  is  now  U.S.  representative  on 
the  UN  World  Court.  Several  others  who  had 
a  hand  in  the  UN  charter  are  of  the  same 
stripe. 

BT  ANY  MEANS 

According  to  MaJ.  Roberts  the  UN  is  not 
a  debating  society  or  a  world  peace  keeping 
organization.  Instead  It  is  "what  the  articles 
of  the  UN  charter  say  It  Is:  An  agency  for 
imposing  one-world  government  on  the  na- 
tions of  the  world:  by  peaceful  me.'ins  If 
possible;  by  force  and  violence  if  necesiary. " 

"In  order  to  ensure  prompt  and  effective 
action  by  the  United  Nations,"  states  Article 
24,  "Its  Members  confer  on  the  Security 
Council  primary  responsibility  for  the  main- 
tenance of  International  peace  and  security." 

The  scope  of  this  "responsibility"  Is  un- 
limited. It  provides,  under  Article  42,  for  UN 
military  action  "by  air,  sea  or  land  forces  as 
may  be  necessary,  to  maintain  or  restore  in- 
ternational peace  and  security,"  as  in  Korea, 
Katanga,  the  Dominican  Republic  and  now 
Vietnam. 

The  Charter  Irrevocably  binds  the  signa- 
tory nations  and  their  citizens  to  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Security  Council.  "The  members 
of  the  UN,"  directs  Article  25.  'agree  to  ac- 
cept and  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  in  accordance  with  the  present 
charter." 

BUSSIAN    COM-MANO 

And  who  commands  these  UN  military 
forces?  A  Russian.  All  UN  military  operations 
such  as  those  in  Korea  and  In  Vietnam  are 
reported  to  a  commander-in-chief  known  as 
the  UN  Undersecretary  for  Political  and 
Security  Affairs.  This  office  has  been  held  by 
Russians  since  1946,  with  the  exception  of 
the  period  from  1955  to  1957  when  Yugo- 
slavian communist,  Dragoslav  Protlch,  held 
the  position. 

MaJ.  Roberts  points  out  that  the  regional 
security  arrangements  into  which  this  coun- 
try has  entered  are  subsidiary  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Tlius,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  provides 
that  all  (military)  measures  "shall  immedi- 
ately be  reported  to  the  Security  Council." 
Similarly  with  SEATO.  under  which  treaty 
the  UrUted  States  is  fighting  in  South  Viet- 
nam. The  Soviet  general  who  Is  undersecre- 
tary for  political  and  security  affairs  knows 
exactly  what  we  are  doing,  where,  and  in 
what  force. 

MaJ.  Roberts  writes:  "Although  Americans 
appear  to  be  unmoved  by  the  fact  that  their 
sons  serve  under  the  command  of  a  Soviet 
communist,  this  complacency  Is  not  due  to 
lack  of  Information.  The  New  York  Times, 
dated  May  22,  1963,  wrote:  'The  post  for 
political  and  security  council  affairs  tradi- 
tionally has  been  held  by  a  Soviet  national.'  " 

And  this  Is  the  post  MaJ.  Roberts  says  di- 
rected the  "American  defeat  In  Korea,  the 
rape  of  Katanga  and  our  military  and  eco- 
nomic hemorrhage  In  Vietnam." 


SENATK    ABDICATU) 

Article  47  reveals  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  at>dlcated  Its  constitutional 
responsibility.  The  U.S.  Constitution,  in  sec- 
tion eight.  Article  1,  directs  that  ".  .  .  Con- 
gress shall  have  the  Power  To  declare  War." 
Yet  the  U.S.  Senate  has  admitted  officially 
that  the  U.S.  ConsUtutlon  was  Ignored  In  the 
Korean  action. 

M.^J.  Roberts  continues:  "The  communist- 
dominated  U.N.  Security  Council  Is  the 
supreme  military  headquajters  which  even 
now  ulrects  a  limited  war  In  Vietnam.  And  it 
is  the  same  authority  which  cost  us  157350 
casualties  in  a  no-wln  stalemate  in  Korea." 

Turning  to  the  military  articles  of  the  UJI. 
Charter,  MaJ.  Roberts  shows  that  under 
Art.cle  43.  Chapter  VII  Is  found  the  basic 
treaty  law  for  establishing  an  armed  United 
Nations,  the  intent  of  which  Is  to  provide 
the  U.N.  with  unlimited  war-making  powers. 
Article  43  wipes  national  boundaries  off  the 
map  and  "creates  an  international  army 
chaining  the  people  of  the  world  to  the  wheel 
of  a  mlUtary  Juggernaut." 

WORLD  POWER 

"Absolute,  monolithic  world  mlUtary  power 
is  the  concealed  objective  of  the  United  Na- 
tions." he  wTltes. 

This  objective  must  be  accomplished 
through  gradualism  accompanied  by  brain- 
washing. He  cites  as  an  illustration  the  issu- 
ing on  Sept.  1,  1961  by  the  U.S.  Government 
of  a  document  titled:  Freedom  from  War: 
The  United  States  Program  for  General  and 
Complete  Disarmament  In  a  Peaceful  World. 
Known  as  State  Department  Publication 
Number  7277.  it  shows  steps  toward  disarm- 
ing the  United  States  and  the  establishment 
of  a  UN  army.  But  there  was  no  outraged  cry 
from  the  American  people  at  the  time. 

Interestlnglv  enough.  In  his  gigantic  book 
•Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Third  Reich."  William 
L.  Shlrer.  wrote  many  times  throughout  the 
book  that  the  German  people  at  certain 
places  in  Hitler's  career  gave  "no  cry  of 
outrage." 

I  From  the  Houston  Tribune.  Sept.  28,  1967] 

"Victory    Denied":     Case    of    Gen.    Edwin 

Walker 

(This  Is  the  second  in  a  series  of  four 
articles  on  "Victory  Denied,"  by  Major  Arch 
Roberts.) 

Conversion  to  the  kind  of  one  worldlsm 
blueprinted  In  the  United  Nations  charter 
is  not  an  overnight  operation. 

MaJ.  Arch  E.  Roberts  in  his  book,  "Victory 
Denied,"  which  charges  that  United  Nations 
domination  does  not  allow  an  American  vlc- 
torv  In  Vietnam,  Initially  points  to  the  UN 
charter  to  define  how  its  structure  sets  up 
one  world  government. 

But  the  propaganda  phase  Is  also  given 
attention  because  without  making  the  peo- 
ples of  the  earth  ready  for  It,  one-world  gov- 
ernment could  not  come  to  pass. 

MaJ.  Roberts  quotes,  for  example,  from  an 
address  by  the  late  Congressman  Usher  L. 
Burdlck  who  said:  "To  bring  this  country 
into  line  to  accept  world  government  many 
things  must  be  done  by  the  United  Nations 
and  her  agencies,  such  as  UNESCO.  First  of 
all,  love  of  country  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  Is  found  by  these  con- 
spirators to  be  very  deep  and  hard  to  destroy. 

ITNESCO'S    ROLE 

"Here,  UNESCO  comes  In  to  play  and  out 
It  goes  among  the  school  children  of  the 
United  States  with  specially  trained  teachers 
from  Columbia  University  who  teach  these 
children  that  love  of  country  interferes  with 
loyalty  to  a  world  organization;  that  they 
must  "be  fitted,  educationally,  and  tempera- 
mentally, to  forget  love  of  their  own  country 
and  transfer  their  loyalty  to  the  world  orga- 
nization." 

Further  developing  his  theme.  In  the  sec- 
ond chapter  of  his  book  MaJ.  Roberta  writes: 


"Ttoe  following  factors  will  be  disclosed  as 
having  a  material  bearing  on  the  abuse  of 
American  fighting  forces  and  the  under- 
mining of  the  United  States  Constitution: 

"a.  The  United  Nations  Organization  U  the 
product  of  Internationalists  whose  objective 
Is  Soviet-style  control  over  the  world's  peo- 
ple and  resources. 

"b.  A  prime  requisite  for  the  achievement 
of  one-world  government  under  the  UJ*.  flag 
Is  United  Nations  command  of  U.S.  military 
forces. 

THE    TECHNIQUES 

"c.  Techniques  for  achieving  UJJ.  com- 
mand of  the  U.S.  military  establishment  In- 
clude UJJ.  manipulation  of  United  States 
government  agencies,  establishment  of  Inter- 
locking propaganda  media,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  politically-oriented  agents  who 
are  in  sympathy  with  one-world  government 
policy  .  .  . 

"Of  course,  the  Planners  tell  us  that  tbe 
United  Nations  Is  the  hope  of  the  world. 

"But  we  know  that  the  United  Nations  is 
not  what  U.N.  propagandists  say  it  is. 

"The  United  Nations  is  what  the  articles  of 
the  U.N.  Charter  say  it  is: 

"The  United  Nations  Is  an  agency  for  Im- 
posing a  one-world  government  on  the  na- 
tions of  the  world;  by  peaceful  means  11 
possible;  by  force  and  violence  if  necessary." 

CASE  OF  GEN.  WALKER 

In  "Victory  Denied"  MaJ  Roberts  deals  at 
some  length  with  the  celebrated  case  of  Gen. 
Edwin  A.  Walker,  who  was  relieved  of  his 
command  of  the  24th  Infantry  Division  In 
Germany  by  personal  order  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

Walker  was  teaching  pro-Americanism  to 
his  troops  and  informing  them  of  the  world- 
wide threat  of  communism.  This  greatly  ex- 
cited Gus  Hall,  the  head  of  the  Communist 
Party  U.S.A.  and  also  the  "Overseas  Weekly," 
leftish -slanted  publication  which  our  soldiers 
called  the  "Oversexed  Weekly". 

It  also  excited  Sen.  William  J.  Fulbright 
of  Arkansas  and  Walter  Reuther.  head  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  each  of  whom  wTote  a 
memor.'indum  assailing  the  Walker  program 
and  the  alleged  dangers  to  the  nation  posed 
by  right-wing  military  men. 

WALKEB  VINDICATED 

After  a  lengthy  Senate  Investigation  of  the 
"muzzling"  of  "military  officers  who,  like 
Walker,  attempted  to  Implement  the  Nation- 
al Sectirlty  Council  Directive  on  "Cold  'War" 
education.  Walker  was  vindicated. 

However,  lew  Americans  realize  that  fact 
to  this  day  because  the  report  on  the  Senate 
probe  was  held  up  for  some  time  and  was 
released  at  the  height  of  the  Cuban  crisis  of 
1962  when  It  attracted  little  readership  since 
national  attention  was  fixed  on  the  threat 
of  war  with  Russia  over  Cuba.  The  report 
was,  in  the  words  of  Chicago  Tribune  writer 
William  Edwards,  a  "stinging  repudiation" 
of  the  Fulbright  views. 

MaJ.  Roberts  also  was  separated  from  ac- 
tive duty  by  order  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Army.  He  had  written  the  material  Gen. 
Walker  used  In  his  troop  Indoctrination  pro- 
gram. He  brought  suit  against  the  secretary 
and  won.  He  was  restored  to  active  duty  and 
paid    back   pay   In   the    amount   of   $34,000. 

(From  the  Houston  Tribune,  Oct.  5,   1967] 

PftXK      WOKLO      Is      DeTEATED ONLY      UNTTTD 

States  Can  Retrieve  It 
(This  Is  the  third  in  a  series  of  four  articles 
on    "Victory   Denied"    by    Major   Arch   Rob- 
erts.) 

The  free  world  is  defeated,  already,  and 
only  the  United  States  Constitution  can  re- 
trieve It. 

This  Is  the  contention  of  MaJ.  Arch  E.  Rob- 
erts in  his  book,  "Victory  Denied,"  In  which 
he  charges  the  United  Nations  Is  a  subversive 
organization  that  must  be  called  what  It  Is 
and  repudiated. 
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In  his  campaign  to  put  this  matter  be- 
fore state  legislatures,  which  he  maintains 
are  the  only  bodies  with  constitutional  au- 
thority to  free  thla  country  from  the  United 
Nations,  he  first  submitted  his  proposals 
before  the  Colorado  legislature.  Assisting  In 
making  the  appeal  was  Prince  Michel  Sturd- 
za.    former   Rumanian   foreign   minister. 

MaJ.  Roberts  said  he  Included  the  prince's 
statements  because  of  his  knowledge  gained 
after  the  "International  convulsion  which 
destroyed  his  country." 

Sturdza  declared,  "The  Western  Powers 
have  let  themselves  get  so  deeply  Involved  In 
the  chessboard  of  the  United  Nations  that 
they  could  not  pull  out  even  If  they  wanted 
to  without  giving  the  Soviets  a  wonderful 
opportunity  for  accusing  them  of  .  .  .  ag- 
gressive Intention." 

DISABMAMENT 

He  asserted.  "Disarming  the  Free  World, 
beginning  at  the  present  level  of  armament 
and  troops  and  the  present  lines  of  demarca- 
tion, would  be  disarming  an  already  disarmed 
and  defeated  world." 

"It  Is  In  the  United  Nations  Organization 
that  resides  the  constitutional  He,  the  Master 
Impoeter  by  which  the  Western  Civilization 
Is  Imperceptibly  dying,"  the  Prince  con- 
tinued. 

Then  he  asked,  "Indeed,  how  could  Soviet 
Russia  be  a  member  of  an  organization  pur- 
ported to  be  the  champion  of  liberty,  justice, 
and  human  rights  and  to  promote  goodwill 
among  nations,  (when  It  Is)  the  bloodiest 
and  most  Inhuman  of  tyrannies  .  .  .  and  if 
Its  constant  purpose  Is  the  ruin  of  the  na- 
tions' community?" 

ENDUSANCE    LXMrTEO 

Prince  Sturdza  asserted  that  "What  stops 
the  Soviets,  and  can  stop  them  only  as  long 
as  It  exists,  is  the  menace  of  a  simultaneous 
and  imanlmous  upheaval  behind  the  battle 
lines  In  the  event  of  a  new  armed  conflict" — 
meaning  a  revolt  of  the  130  million  sub- 
jugated people  In  the  East  European  satellite 
states  and  possibly  also  an  uprising  of  the 
Russian  people  themselves  against  their 
rulers. 

But  human  endurance  has  Its  limits,  and 
ultimately  those  peoples  "will  submit  to  at- 
trition and  terror  or.  maddened  by  them,  will 
rebel  without  direction  or  organization,"  a 
rebellion  doomed  In  advance.  That  Is  what 
win  happen  at  last  If  those  subjugated  people 
become  convinced  that  they  have  been  for- 
gotten by  America. 

INCONCErVABLE 

"It  la  Inconceivable  for  any  responsible  gov- 
ernment to  accept  the  Idea  of  sharing  leader- 
ship of  a  United  Nations  transformed  into  a 
world  government  with  a  partner  who  has 
sworn  to  bury  you."  the  prince  pointed  out. 

"There  Is  something  more  amazing  than 
the  cynical  frankness  of  the  World  Govern- 
ment conspiracy,  a  frankness  which  shows 
how  confident  they  are  of  victory;  It  Is  the 
apathy  with  which  public  opinion  has  ac- 
cepted Its  purposeful  and  far-reaching 
machinations.  Not  that  the  alarm  has  not 
been  sounded  in  the  free  press." 

He  concluded  that  the  real  weapon  of  the 
communist  empire  is  the  United  Nations  and 
prompt  action  is  necessary  If  Western  Civil- 
ization Is  to  be  saved  before  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  invisible  surrender. 

MaJ.  Roberts  says  that  although  frequent 
demands  have  been  made  upon  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  to  review  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  It  has  failed  to  comply  with 
these  demands. 

Citizen  action,  through  the  respective  state 
legislatures  Is  "the  last  practicable  means 
(excepting  revolution)  remaining  to  the 
people  for  the  correction  of  constitution 
abuse." 

MaJ.  Roberts  detailed  the  legality  of  his 
recommended  procedure,  giving  as  authority 
the  U.S.  Constitution  itself,  adding  "no  fed- 
eral agent  has  the  power  or  the  authority  to 


modify  or  to  dissolve  the  Constitutional  Com- 
pact." And  he  added  that,  as  Martin  Van 
Buren,  eighth  president  of  the  United  States 
said,  "each  state  Is  a  party  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Compact" 

AROUSE   ACTION 

However,  when  the  state  falls  to  repudiate 
the  unauthorized  acts  of  Its  agents,  a  pre- 
sumption arises  that  the  state  has  approved. 

Thus  50  state  legislatures  appear  to  have 
given  approval.  MaJ.  Roberts'  campaign  Is  "to 
arouse  meaningful  constitutional  action  In 
the  respective  sovereign  state  legislatures; 
the  objective  of  this  effort  being  to  generate 
legislative  investigations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Treaty  agreement  and  enactment  of 
statutes  which  will  enforce  the  limits  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution." 

(Prom  the  Houston  Tribune,  Oct.  12,  1967) 
How  Atn-HOR  Proposes  States  Can  Enforce 

U.S.    CONSTTTtJTION 

(This  Is  the  last  in  a  series  of  four  articles 
on  "Victory  Denied"  by  Major  Arch  E. 
Roberts.) 

Working  from  the  premise  laid  down  by 
a  nationally  recognized  authority  on  consti- 
tutional law.  MaJ.  Arch  E.  Roberts  in  his 
book  "Victory  Denied"  claims  that  only  the 
state  legislatures  can  enforce  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution and  thereby  "undo"  the  treaties  with 
which  he  says  the  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion is  geared  to  destroy  the  United  States. 

He  outlines  the  nxanner  In  which  he  asserts 
state  legislatures  may  do  this  and  suggests 
organization  of  state-wide  citizen -groups  to 
prod  the  legislatures  Into  action. 

In  explaining  his  premise,  he  quotes  T. 
David  Horton,  national  authority  on  the  Con- 
stitution and  a  member  of  the  VS.  9th  Cir- 
cuit Oaurt  of  Appeals. 

TJP    TO    THE    STATES 

Using  this  authority,  MaJ.  Roberts  writes 
"A  treaty  cannot  authorize  what  the  Consti- 
tution forbids.  No  federal  agent  has  the  pwwer 
or  authority  to  modify  or  to  dissolve  the 
Constitutional  Compact  .  .  .  the  Supreme 
Court  cannot  declare  a  statute  of  Congress 
unconstitutional.  The  court  can  exercise  only 
the  Judicial  piower  conferred  upon  it  by  the 
Constitution.  It  can  no  more  unmake  a  legis- 
lative act  than  It  can  make  one. 

"To  strike  down  a  legislative  act  requires 
legislative  power.  No  court  has  such  power. 
Only  a  state  acting  In  Its  highest  sovereign 
capacity  can  repudiate  unauthorized  acts  of 
Its  agents. 

"Therefore,  the  proper  party  to  now  chal- 
lenge the  validity  of  the  United  Nations 
Treaty  agreement  is  a  party  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Compact,  a  sovereign  state." 

Horton  simplified  the  legal  basis  for  states' 
authority  to  rectify  the  unauthorized  acts  of 
their  federal  agent  this  way:  "The  farmer 
who  sends  his  hired  hand  to  market  to  sell 
part  of  his  potato  crop  Is  In  the  same  position 
when  the  hired  hand  sells  the  team  and 
wagon.  Other  hired  hands  can  deplore  his 
conduct  but  they  are  powerless  to  correct  It. 
Only  the  farmer,  the  principal,  can  correct 
the  excess  of  his  agent.  He  must  do  this  by 
his  affirmative  act  of  repudiation.  If  he  ac- 
quiesces In  the  unauthorized  act  of  his  agent, 
he  will  be  bound  by  It.  It  is  not  his  agent's 
act.  but  his  own  that  makes  it  binding  upon 
him.  If  he  either  does  nothing  or  affirmatively 
ratifies  the  agent's  act,  then  he  is  bound  by 
what  the  agent  did.  Only  an  afHrmattve  re- 
pudiation of  the  agent's  act  can  correct  the 
situation." 

MaJ.  Roberts  stresses  the  "reason  the  peo- 
ple of  each  state  have  been  burdened  with 
the  acts  of  federal  agents  in  their  surrender 
of  the  powers  of  goverriment  to  the  United 
Nations  is  because  the  State  has  not  re- 
pudiated the  attempts  of  Its  agents  to  act 
beyond  their  authority." 

ACTIVE  IN  SEVERAL  STATES 

Thus,  state  wide  organizations  must  be 
formed  by  the  people  to  have  legislative  ac- 
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tlon  taken.  In  addition  to  Texas,  other  State 
Committees  for  the  Constitution  are  now 
organized  In  Alabama,  Arizona,  California 
Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia.  Dllnols.  Loulal 
ana.  Massachusetts.  Minnesota.  MIssIbsIddi" 
New  Jersey,  and  New  York. 

States  In  which  patriotic  organizations  or 
citizens  groups  have  Indicated  interest  In 
forming  committees  are:  Iowa,  Maryland 
Nevada,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania 
Tennessee,  Washington,  Michigan,  Nebraska 
North  Carolina,  Kansas  and  Ohio. 

MaJ.  Roberts  suggests  that  the  presenta- 
tion to  the  legislatures  should  first  call  for 
a  UN.  study  and  then  for  laws  to  be  written 
prohibiting  the  enforcement  of  any  U.N 
treaties  or  agreements  within  the  borders  of 
their  states.  He  asks  that  the  legislation 
specify  that  "any  person  who  shall  commit 
an  act  In  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
statute  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felonv  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $100,000,  or  be  confined  In  that  state 
penitentiary  not  more  than  20  years  or 
both." 

MaJ.  Roberts'  book  was  published  in 
March,  1966. 

ALABAMA    FIRST 

Alabama  is  the  first  state  to  complete  an 
official  Investigation  of  the  origins  and  pur- 
poses of  the  world  body.  The  studv  was 
printed  In  August.  1967.  Alabama  also  is  the 
first  state  in  which  the  proposed  bill  has 
been  drawn  up  for  legislative  consideration 
It  is  expected  a  special  session  will  be  called 
soon  to  take  up  this  legislation. 

In  Florida  where  a  new  state  constitution 
Is  now  being  written.  MaJ.  Roberts  has  been 
advised  the  state  legislature  Is  polling  its 
members  as  to  their  wishes  for  Inclusion  of 
an  amendment  to  the  new  constitution 
covering  his  proposal. 

Recently  MaJ.  Roberts  Invited  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations  Goldberg 
to  a  debate.  His  public  affairs  officer  an- 
swered: "Although  we  can  provide  speakers 
for  discussions  on  various  topics  concerning 
the  United  Nations,  we  have  never  found  it 
effective  to  participate  In  actual  debates  and 
have,  therefore,  made  It  our  policy  not  to  do 
so." 
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the  uncharted  shoals  of  training  teach - 
for   this   special   job" — the    job   of 


ers 


For  these  would-be  teachers,  each  day  Is 
different. 
Sometimes      they're      Uklng      university 


HAWAII  TEACHER  CORPS  PROGRAM 
ATTRACTS  DEDICATED  TRAINEES 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recxjrd  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
continue  our  debate  on  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967,  with 
perfect  timeliness  the  very  able  and  re- 
spected director  of  the  Hawaii  Teacher 
Corps,  Dr.  Cecil  Dotts,  of  the  University 
of  Hawaii,  has  brought  to  my  aittenUon 
the  fact  that  interns  of  the  Island  State's 
first  formal  Teacher  Corps  training  pro- 
gram will  complete  their  preservice 
training  on  November  27,  1967.  I  take 
pleasure  in  commending  the  excellence 
of  these  27  members  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  who  are  dedicating  their  lives  to 
the  education  of  disadvantaged  children 
and  youth. 

A  very  interesting  report  by  Star- 
Bulletin  writer  Hildegaard  Verploegen, 
describing  the  activities  of  the  Hawaii 
Teacher  Corps  trainees  as  they  prepare 
for  their  special  projects,  appeared  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bul- 
letin. The  article  pointed  out  that  Hawaii 
is  pioneering  to  help  "find  a  way  among 


reaching  out  to  understand  and  to  help  courses-hut  not  at  the  university.  Their 
solve  the  problems  of  the  disadvantaged  course  headquarters  Is  Kalulanl  School.  783 
child  in  our  society. 

The  practical  benefit  to  the  Nation 
from  this  program,  which  affords  the 
opportunity  for  a  personal  expression  of 
Idealism  in  our  effort  to  improve  the 
education  of  disadvantaged  youth,  can- 
not be  overemphasized. 

Although  the  Teacher  Corps  program 

is  not  affected  by  the  Economic  Oppor-     ^^^^^^^^^^^  wcij^^c  ^^^.o^..^.^.  c^^^y. . 

tunity  Amendments  of  1967.  because  of    gp'oi^Vedor'gan^troMin  MtTon— f^^ 
the  great   stake    the   American   people     m  housing  to  tutoring 


N.  King  St.,  in  an  area  which  gives  ttoem 
first  hand  knowledge  of  the  streets,  the  shops, 
the  sights,  sounds  and  smells  of  the  neigh- 
borhoods In  which  they'U  work.  It's  also  a 
location  which  gives  them  ready  knowledge 
of  what  actuaUy  happens  In  a  school. 
learn  by  seeing 
At  other  times.  Individually  or  In  groups, 
they  are  out  In  the  community  to  observe 
the  myriad  welfare,  custodial  and  community 


have  in  programs  designed  to  help  in  the 
war  on  poverty,  I  believe  my  colleagues 
In  Congress  will  find  of  particular  inter- 
est this  special  report  on  the  Teacher 
Corps  program  in  Hawaii,  I  am  pleased, 
therefore,  to  insert  in  the  Record  the 
article  entitled  "Teacher  Corps  of  27  in 
Training  To  Fight  Poverty."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  October  26,  1967.  issue  of 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin: 
Teacher  Corps  of  27  in  Training  To  Fight 
Poverty 
(By  Hildegaard  Verploegen) 

"Okay,  I  want  all  of  you  who  raised  your 
hands  to  stand  up  and  swear  a  blue  streak." 

The  face  and  voice  of  the  University  pro- 
fessor were  serious. 

The  27  adults  facing  him  were  startled, 
speechless,  and  unable  to  comply. 

Suddenly  knowing  snolles  lighted  their 
faces. 

About  a  d02;en  of  the  soon-to-be-teachers 
were  very  red-faced.  They  were  the  ones  who 
had  Just  assured  the  professor  with  nods  and 
raised  hands  that  they  came  from  somewhat 
culturally,  socially  and  economically  deprived 
backgrounds  and  certainly  did  understand 
the  problems  of  the  disadvantaged  child. 

The  professor  challenged  their  claims  with 
a  grim  nod,  the  Instruction  to  stand  up  and 
swear,  and  then  wrapped  up  the  lesson  with. 
"you  can't  do  It,  but  they  can.  Swearing  Isn't 
foreign  to  the  kids  you're  going  to  teach," 

Those  kids  are  the  children  the  President's 
War  on  Poverty  Is  Intended  to  reach  and  the 
Teacher  Corps  Is  designed  to  teach. 

The  Idea  for  the  Teacher  Corps  Is  but- 
tressed by  records — the  records  of  youngsters 
who  drop  out  of  school,  the  records  of  police 
and  coiu-ts.  the  records  of  generation  after 
generation  who  retain  a  place  on  welfare  or 
seldom  move  far  from  that  niche. 

SPECIAL    TRAINING 

With  these  records  goes  the  reasoning  that 
traditional  education  and  traditionally 
trained  teachers  are  not  being  effective  with 
these  so-called  disadvantaged  youngsters. 
Regular  teachers  haven't  been  trained  to 
handle  the  special  situations. 

If  the  disadvantaged  youngster  Is  a 
special  kind  of  person  who  needs  a  special 
education  and  a  specially  trained  teacher, 
how  do  you  train  that  teacher? 

Hawaii,  like  Mainland  states.  Is  pioneering 
In  this,  trying  to  find  a  way  among  the  un- 
charted shoals  of  training  teachers  for  this 
special  Job. 

The  50th  State  did  have  several  Teacher 
Corpsmen  working  last  year  but  these  did 
not  have  a  special  training  program. 

The  State's  first  formal  training  program 
began  in  August,  when  27  men  and  women 
signed  up  for  two  years  at  *75  per  week. 
(There's  a  815  sUpend  for  each  dependent.) 

Each  has  a  bachelor's  degree  In  such  things 
as  home  economics,  social  work,  liberal  arts, 
government,  speech  therapy,  drama,  English. 
Education  degrees  are  lacking — deliberately. 

The  27  cover  the  ethnic  complexion  of 
Hawaii. 

In  the  group  are  June  graduates,  house- 
wives, and  a  long-time  construction  worker. 


At  other  times  they're  at  their  schools. 
Parrlngton  High,  Kalakaua  Intermediate, 
Kallhl  Elementary,  Pope  Elementary  and 
Walmanalo  Elementary,  working  with  team 
leaders.  The  team  leaders  are  teachers 
whoVe  had  at  least  five  years  teaching  ex- 
perience at  that  school. 

Dr.  Cecil  Dotts  directs  the  program  for  the 
University  of  Hawaii  and  Dr.  Clarence  Ma- 
sumotoya  handles  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion aspects. 

On  a  recent  morning,  William  Wiley,  In- 
structor In  educational  communication  at 
the  University  of  Hawaii,  came  to  speak  to 
the  group.  Jarring  all  to  attention  with,  "why 
are  you  here;  were  you  faUures  at  your  other 
Jobs?  I  don't  know  anything  about  this 
Teacher  Corps  program  but  I'd  say  It's 
baloney." 

A  chorus  of  voices  and  hands  responded 
with,  "we  want  to  help." 

"But  why.  why  help,  help  whom?"  Wiley 
persisted. 

"Well  most  of  us  have  been  raised  In 
the  missionary  ethic  to  help  .  .  .  weU.  It 
used  to  be  the  missionary  ethic,  now.  It's  well, 
the  Peace  Corps  VISTA.  .  .  ." 

"My  plea  to  you,"  responded  Wiley,  "Is 
don't  get  Into  a  rut. 

"We  learn  everything.  Including  how  to 
feel.  We  all  have  a  set  of  values.  We're  all 
caught  up  In  how  we  were  taught  In  a  partic- 
ular grade  .  .  .  the  way  Miss  So  and  So 
taught  us." 

Wiley  begs  the  group  "to  look  with  a  criti- 
cal eye"  and  consider  "scientific  things  about 
how  people  learn." 

He  shows  a  movie  to  demonstrate  learn- 
ing— by  pigeons,  by  firemen,  by  people  cross- 
ing the  street. 

On  the  screen  the  pigeon  by  slow,  repeated 
processes  and  rewards  learns  which  bell 
means  food  and  which  light  or  sound  mean 
no  food. 

The  same  movie  shows  the  fireman  react- 
ing to  sound  and  speeding  Into  orderly  ac- 
tion. 

In  educational  language  this  Is  spelled  out 
as  seven  phases:  easy  steps,  actual  response, 
reinforcement,  specific  objectives,  orderly 
sequence,  student-paced,  and  revision  for 
feed-back. 

Wiley  winds  It  up  with  the  tale  of  a 
flounder  separated  from  the  minnows  by  a 
sheet  of  glass. 

After  repeatedly  bashing  himself  against 
the  glass  wall  while  trying  to  catch  his  food, 
the  flounder  learns  to  stop  trying.  The  glass 
sheet  Is  removed  but  the  flounder  has  learned 
the  lesson  and  despite  access  to  the  minnows, 
starves. 

"Like  the  flounder  who  dies,  the  learning 
behavior  of  the  disadvantaged  child  has  been 
extinguished,"  said  Wiley. 

He  challenged  the  teachers  to  break  down 
the  learning  situation  for  the  children  so 
that  they  never  fall. 

"He  may  have  so  many  wrongs,  he  doesn't 
know  what  right  means.  It  doesn't  do  any 
good  to  say,  'that's  a  good  boy,  that's  right." 
becatise  he  doesn't  understand  what  you're 
talking  about."  WUey  concluded. 

Members  of  Hawaii's  Teacher  Corps  will 
complete  their  present  pre-servlce  training 
on  Nov.   27,   For  the  foUowlng   18   months 


they'll  be  working  In  their  schools,  and  con- 
tinuing unlverslty-level  courses. 

Instead  of  replacing  classroom  Instructors, 
they'll  supplement  the  work  of  the  te»cher«, 
giving  special  attention  to  individuals  or 
small  groups  and  working  on  neighborhood 
projects. 

PERMIT  FREE  ENTRY  OP  TRUST 
TERRITORY  CITIZENS  INTO 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  citi- 
zens of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands  would  be  granted  the  right 
of  free  entry  into  the  United  States  un- 
der the  provisions  of  a  bill  I  Introduced 
on  October  30.  1967. 

Under  existing  law,  citizens  of  the 
Trust  Territory,  like  other  aliens,  may 
enter  the  United  States  only  if  a  visa  is 
first  obtained.  My  bill,  H.R.  13747,  would 
revise  this  procedure  for  trust  territory 
citizens  and  require  only  that  they  pre- 
sent an  Identity  permit  Issued  by  the 
High  Commissioner  in  order  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  United  States.  Particu- 
lar provisions  of  section  212  of  the  im- 
migration law.  however,  would  remain 
operative  so  as  to  exclude  subversives 
and  other  undesirables. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  20  years  ago  the 
United  Nations  confidently  placed  the 
Mlcroneslan  Islands  imder  the  trustee- 
ship of  the  United  States.  Numerous 
reliable  reports  during  recent  months  in- 
dicate that  America's  stewardship  has 
not  been  exemplary,  and  that  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  such  fields  as  educa- 
tion, health,  transportation,  and  indus- 
try. This  concern  over  the  manner  in 
which  we  have  administered  this  trust 
was  expressed  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Mans- 
field, in  his  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  October  31,  1967.  His  concern 
apparently  is  shared  by  our  own  able 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Asian 
and  Pacific  ACfairs.  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  ZablockiI,  who  recently 
introduced  a  joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  commission  to 
study  the  status  of  the  trust  territory. 

I  believe  that  the  free  admission  of  the 
territorial  citizens  into  the  United  States, 
although  an  effortless  measure,  would 
help  tremendously  to  compensate  for  a 
long  period  of  neglect.  The  territorial 
citizens  have  the  utmost  esteem  for  the 
United  States.  Any  recognition  by  this 
Nation  that  they  deserve  a  status  bet- 
ter than  that  of  absolute  aliens  would 
be  greatly  cherished  by  them.  Many  of 
their  young  men.  although  under  no 
compulsion  whatsoever,  have  volunteered 
for  service  In  our  Armed  Forces. 

The  enactment  of  the  bill  I  have  In- 
troduced would  bring  to  the  trust  ter- 
ritory citizens  well-deserved  recognition 
from  the  country  to  which  they  look  for 
protection,  and  to  which  they  have  con- 
stantly demonstrated  loyalty.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  timely 
measure. 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  : 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  AspiNALL,  from  November  13,  1967. 
to  November  17,  1967,  both  Inclusive,  on 
account  of  official  business  of  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  Hagan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Flynt),  for  the  weelc  of  November  6,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mrs.  May  'at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford),  for  November  9  and  10,  1967, 
on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Bray  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Smith  of 
Oklahoma  > ,  for  30  minutes,  on  Monday, 
November  13;  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Tenzer. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Meeds  >  to  include  tables 
in  her  remarks  on  S.  2388. 

Mr.  G.allagher  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Haley  >  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter  in  re- 
marks made  today  in  consideration  of 
the  foreign-aid  authorization  conference 
report. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Haley  I  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ' 

Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  FiTQUA. 

Mr.  Gathings. 

Mr.  Downing. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee. 

Mr,  Wolff. 

Mr.  Meeds  during  general  debate  on 
OEO  and  to  Include  charts  and  tables. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  448  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  use  appropriated  funds  for 
the  payment  of  medical  care  of  temporary 
and  seasonal  employees  and  employees  lo- 
cated In  Isolated  areas  who  become  disabled 
because  of  Injury  or  Illness  not  attributable 
to  official  work,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S  699.  An  act  to  stren^hen  Intergovern- 
mental cooperation  and  administration  of 
grant-in-aid  programs,  to  provide  grants  for 
Improvement  of  State  and  local  personnel 
administration,  to  authorize  Federal  assist- 
ance In  training  State  and  local  employees. 
to  provide  grants  to  State  and  local  govem- 
menta  for  training  of  their  employees,  to  au- 
thorize Interstate  compacts  for  personnel  and 
training  activities,  to  facilitate  the  Inter- 
change of  Federal.  State,  and  local  personnel, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

S.  1306.  An  act  to  assist  cities  and  States 


by  amending  section  5136  of  the  Revised 
St.atutes,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
authority  of  national  banks  to  underwrite 
and  deal  In  securities  Issued  by  State  and 
local  governments,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Commerce. 

S.  2211,  An  act  to  amend  section  509  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  as  amended  (46 
U.S.C,  1159)  to  provide  for  construction  aid 
for  certain  vessels  operating  on  the  Inland 
rivers  and  waterways:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  slgna- 
tui'e  to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  62.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pablo 
E.  Tablo; 

S.  808.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Menello 
Segundo  Diaz  Padron; 

S.  863.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Cesar 
Abad  Lugones; 

S.  1105.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  G.  P. 
Valdes-FauU; 

S.  1109.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ramon 
E.  Oyarzun; 

S.  2167.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ro- 
lando Pozo  y  Jimenez;  and 

S.  2192,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 
de  la  Portllla  Lavastlda, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr,  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, November  9,  1967,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA'nONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

1207.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of 
Civil  Defense.  Department  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  the  report  of  Federal  contribu- 
tions program  equipment  and  facilities  for 
the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1967,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  subsection  201(1) 
of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950, 
as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1208.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  review  of  selected  program  activities 
at  the  Parks  Job  Corps  Center,  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1209.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on  rec- 
ords proposed  for  disposal,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  63  Stat,  377;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R,  10864,  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands  In 
Saline  County.  Ark.,  to  the  Dlerks  Forest, 
Inc.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  897). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  8.  764.  An  act  to  amend  section 


6  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act 
1925,  as  amended,  and  to  amend  section  6 
of  the  act  approved  July  2,  1940,  as  amended 
to  eliminate  requirements  that  applications 
for  motor  vehicle  title  certificates  and  cer- 
tain lien  Information  related  thereto  be 
submitted  under  oath  (Rept.  No.  898).  Re- 
ferred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN :  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  S.  770.  A  bill  to  amend  an 
act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
public  crematorium  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia (Rept.  No.  899) .  Referred  to  the  (Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  10337.  A  bUl  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Minimum 
Wage  Act  to  authorize  the  computation  of 
overtime  compensation  for  hospital  em- 
ployees on  the  basis  of  a  14-day  work  period 
(Rept.  No.  900).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R,  9606,  A  bill  to  exempt 
from  taxation  certain  property  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of 
-America  in  the  District  of  CoUunbia;  ^i-ith 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  901).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr,  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R,  12019.  A  bill  to  exempt 
from  taxation  certain  property  of  the  B'nal 
B'rlth  Henry  Monsky  Foundation  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  902).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 
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PUBLIC   BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 

H.R.  13917.  A  bill  to  mesh  the  combined 
efforts  of  government  at  all  levels  with  pri- 
vate endeavors  to  provide  Jobs  and  dignity 
for  the  poor:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BUTTON: 

H.R.  13918.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  transportation  allowance  to  per- 
mit a  member  of  the  immediate  family  of  a 
serviceman  hoepltallzed  In  the  United  States 
from  a  combat  wound  or  Illness  to  visit  such 
serviceman,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

H.R.  13919,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  aircraft 
noise  abatement  regulations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce, 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 

H.R.  13920.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 

H.R.  13921.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FALLON  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  13922.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  better  facilities  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  customs  and  Immi- 
gration laws,"  to  increase  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  expended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  13923.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to 
control  pollution  from  vessels  within  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States:  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

H.R.  13924.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
classification  of  certain  parts  for  fuel  injec- 
tion pumpe  for  compression-ignition  engines; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  DANIELS  (by  request)  : 
HR.  13925,  A  blU  to  authorize  retirement 
credit   for   certain    alien    employees    of    the 
f<oreign  Service  during  breaks  In  diplomatic 
relations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ERASER : 
H  R.  13926,  A  bill  to  share  Federal  revenues 
with  SUte   and   local   governments;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  13327.  A  bill  to  amend  section  17  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide  for 
judicial  review   of  orders   of   the   Interstate 
Commerce  ComnUsslon,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.J.  Res.  922.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hall. 
and  Mr.  Cleveland)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  578.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  continuance  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
HJi.  13928.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Vu  Lu 
Uyen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GORMAN: 
H.R.  1392S.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlrglne 
Kaspar  Tatarlan;   to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H.R.  13930.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Mohamed 
Salab   Ibraham  Mlgahed    (Meghad);    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MESKILL: 
H.R.  13931.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Giardlna;  to  the  Committee  an  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts : 
HJi.  13932.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Sarcona:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  Kee  Report:   Russian  Revolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OP    WEST    VIRGINIA 

LN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  8.  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
e.xtend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude last  week's  public  service  radio  and 
television  newscast,  "The  Kee  Report." 
The  subject  discussed  in  this  report  is  the 
Russian  revolution. 

The  report  follows: 

This  is  Jim  Kee,  bringing  you  the  Kee 
Report. 

A  few  days  from  now,  official  ceremonies 
will  commence  to  mark  one  of  the  most 
tragic  events  In  human  history.  That  event 
was  the  coming  to  power  of  the  Communist 
Government  in  Russia  50  years  ago. 

The  best  way  to  assess  the  value  of  our 
Democratic  institutions  here  at  home  Is  to 
review  what  happened  In  Russia.  The  upris- 
ing against  the  Czar  in  the  Spring  of  1917 
was  a  genuine  revolution.  Its  sponsors  be- 
lieved in  Democracy.  A  constituent  assembly 
was  called  to  form  a  permanent  Government, 
based  upon  the  popular  will. 

Then  came  one  of  the  most  cynical  acts  In 
history.  On  the  eve  of  the  first  assembly 
meeting,  a  group  of  conspirators  seized  con- 
trol of  the  Government.  Their  first  act  was 
to  dissolve  the  duly-elected  assembly.  Next, 
they  announced  publicly  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  take  over  the  Government  In  order 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Russian  worker 
and  the  Russian  peasant. 

Let  us  see  how  well  they  redeemed  that 
sacred  pledge.  The  Communists,  or  Bolshe- 
viks, as  they  were  known  then,  pretended  to 
favor  popular  rule.  Yet,  within  hours  of  tak- 
ing over,  they  abolished  freedom  of  the 
press  The  public  wm  assured  that  this  was 
only  a  temporary  measure  but  It  was  never 
repealed  and  never  will  be.  The  Communists 
then  set  up  a  bureau  of  secret  police  that  was 
even  more  efficient  and  deadlier  than  the  se- 
cret police  force  of  the  Czar.  By  these  two 
measures,  the  Communists  established  a 
rigid  system  of  thought  control  throughout 
all  of  Russia  which  exists  to  this  day. 

What  about  the  pledge  to  guard  the  rights 
of  the  workers  and  peasants? 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Communist  re- 
gime was  to  outlaw  labor  unions.  The  result 
was  a  vicious  form  of  enforced  servitude. 
When  workers  are  forbidden  the  right  to 
strike,  they  are  helpless  to  protect  their  basic 
rights.   Naturally,   the   ban  on   strikes   was 


labelled  a  temporary  measure,  but  It  has 
never  been  lifted. 

The  laborer  in  Russia  today  works  where 
he  is  told  to  work.  His  wages  and  working 
conditions  are  fixed  by  bureaucrats,  and  If 
he  rebels  against  this  tyranny,  he  Is  subject 
to  the  most  serious  reprisals.  In  the  last  half 
century,  the  free  world  has  made  wonderful 
strides  In  raising  the  living  standards  of 
those  who  toll  for  a  living.  Wages  have  gone 
up  and  the  hours  of  labor  shortened.  The 
worker  enjoys  better  food,  better  transpor- 
tation, and  better  housing  than  he  ever  did 
before.  In  addition,  a  hundred  Innovations 
have  been  made  to  make  life  easier  for  the 
mass  of  citizens. 

What  about  Russia?  In  50  years  of  power, 
the  Communist  regime  has  failed  to  initiate 
a  single  measure  designed  to  Improve  the  lot 
of  those  who  toll  with  their  hands.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Moscow  planners  have  plowed 
the  substance  of  Russia  Into  military  weap- 
ons Intended  to  convert  the  whole  world 
into  a  Communist  prison. 

The  farmer  In  Russia  has  fared  no  better 
than  the  laborer.  Promised  the  land  for 
themselves,  the  peasants  have  been  herded 
on  to  collective  farms  where  they  remain 
prisoners  at  the  will  of  the  Government.  As 
a  result,  the  Communists  have  made  a 
ghastly  failure  of  agriculture  because  they 
fall  to  understand  that  free  men  work  better 
than  slaves. 

The  Communists  betrayed  the  Russian 
peopl"?  50  years  ago.  Since  then,  they  have 
betrayed  the  whole  human  race  by  turning 
the  world  Into  an  armed  camp. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


Nationai  Grange  Celebrates  100th 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  8,  1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  year  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of 
America's  oldest  farm  organization — 
the  National  Grange.  Certainly  this  great 
organization  Is  deserving  of  our  tribute 
as  it  convenes  its  centemiial  session  and 
celebration  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  November 
13  next. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  development  of  the 
National    Orange    has    paralleled    the 


growth  and  progress  of  agriculture  in  the 
United  States  since  1867,  and  the  prog- 
ress being  made  in  rural  America  today 
is  attributable  in  large  part  to  the  work 
of  the  Grange  and  other  farm  organiza- 
tions. 

I  want  to  commend  and  congratulate 
the  Grange,  its  master,  Mr.  Herschel  D. 
Newsom,  and  leadership,  and  its  thou- 
sand of  members  throughout  the  United 
States  for  their  great  work  and  contribu- 
tion to  the  growth  and  development  of 
rural  America. 


Eighteenth  Anniversary  of  the  Telephone 
Loan  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  8,  1967 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  salute  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration on  the  18th  anniversary  of 
its  telephone  loan  program.  In  particu- 
lar, I  would  like  to  cite  the  tremendous 
contribution  made  by  REA  engineers  to- 
ward reducing  construction  costs  so  that 
more  people  may  enjoy  telephone  service. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PoAGE],  chairman  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  for  his  splendid 
leadership  in  being  the  author  and  mov- 
ing force  behind  REA  telephone  legisla- 
tion in  1949. 

During  the  18  years  since  the  REA 
telephone  loan  program  was  launched, 
the  cost  of  nearly  everj-thing  from  wages, 
to  raw  materials,  to  manufactured  prod- 
ucts has  risen.  Yet.  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing a  circuit  mile  of  rural  telephone  line 
hsis  actually  gone  down. 

Credit  for  this  achievement  goes  al- 
most entirely  to  engineering  break- 
throughs in  equipment  design  and  con- 
struction advances  of  REA  engineers 
working  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
telephone  industry. 

Rural  people  enjoy  a  quality  of  tele- 
phone service  almost  undreamed  of  18 
years  ago. 
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Today,  the  crank  telephone  has  all 
but  been  replaced  In  rural  homes.  Mod- 
ern dial  telephones  provide  Instant  com- 
munication anywhere  in  the  world  at  a 
minimum  of  inconvenience. 

Overhead  telephone  lines  are  being 
placed  underground  at  a  rapid  rate,  help- 
ing to  beautify  the  general  area  and 
provide  better  systems — free  from  the 
hazards  of  weather.  And,  through  newly 
developed  techniques  pioneered  by  REA 
engineers,  the  cost  of  these  and  other 
changes  is  consistently  being  lowered. 

For  example,  voice  frequency  designed 
to  meet  REA  engineering  standards  boost 
the  strength  of  signals  going  over  rural 
telephone  lines  and  allow  rural  systems 
to  use  less  expensive  cables  in  new  con- 
struction. Last  year  more  than  30  percent 
of  all  circuits  constructed  by  REA  bor- 
rowers used  this  smaller  wire  and  saved 
as  much  as  $38  on  each  circuit  mile  of 
line  constructed. 

The  cost  of  these  repeaters  has  also 
been  brought  down.  Today,  three  manu- 
facturers, by  following  REA  engineering 
specifications,  are  producing  repeaters  at 
half  the  cost  of  previous  models. 

REA  borrowers  make  further  savings 
by  utilizing  existing  construction  to  serve 
new  subscribers  rather  than  build  new 
lines.  Low-cost  subscriber  carrier  equip- 
ment designed  to  REA  engineering  speci- 
fications is  now  being  used  throughout 
the  telephone  industry.  Embodying  the 
latest  concepts  in  electronic  design,  this 
equipment  is  simple  to  install  and  main- 
tain. The  wire  formerly  used  to  serve 
one  subscriber  can  now  serve  up  to  six 
rural  households  simultaneously. 

By  usine  finer  gage  cable  and  chang- 
ing existing  equipment  REA  borrowers 
were  able  to  save  more  than  $6  million 
last  year  alone. 

Engineering  achievements  in  the  REA 
telephone  program  have  contributed  sub- 
stantially toward  realization  of  two  long- 
term  objectives  of  REA — area  coverage 
and  telephone  service  for  rural  people 
comparable  in  quality  and  rates  to  what 
people  in  adjacent  urban  centers  enjoy. 
Lower  construction  costs  contribute 
greatly  to  the  ability  of  the  systems  to 
reach  out  and  serve  less  populated  areas. 
In  this  brief  summary,  I  have  touched 
on  only  a  few  of  the  engineering  ad- 
vances Others  Include  the  design  and 
testing  of  plastic  pipe  that  will  reduce 
the  cost  of  this  type  of  underground 
construction  by  nearly  two-thirds:  the 
virtual  elimination  of  costly  and  some- 
times scarce  copper  in  many  phases  of 
telephone  system  construction  releases 
this  vital  metal  for  defense  and  other 
purposes.  Advances  in  design  of  central 
office  equipment,  it  is  believed,  will  per- 
mit rural  systems  to  extend  their  radius 
of  operation  by  more  than  30  percent. 
On  this,  the  18th  birthday  of  the  REA 
telephone  program.  I  feel  that  we  should 
recognize  that  the  REA  engineering  ad- 
vances have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
success  of  this  program  and  were  made 
iposslble  by  the  excellent  cooperation  the 
agency  has  received  from  all  segments 
of  the  telephone  Industry. 

While  the  REA  telephone  program 
has  been  a  success  In  bringing  service  to 
areas  that  would  not  have  received  this 
service,  we  should  not  overlook  the  great 
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work  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Hon. 
Bob  Poage,  who  fought  tirelessly  for  the 
enactment  of  his  bill  which  created  and 
authorized  the  REA  telephone  system. 


Outstanding  Mason:  Bill  Hollis 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  8.  1967 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Scottish 
Rite  Masons  in  Florida  have  a  new  sov- 
ereign grand  inspector  general. 

In  naming  William  M.  Hollis  to  this 
office,  the  supreme  council  of  the  Scot- 
tish Rite  for  the  southern  jurisdiction 
selected  a  quiet  and  modest  man  who 
typifies  the  finest  Ideals  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity. 

In  this  position.  Bill  Hollis  will  direct 
the  activities  of  the  present  12  Scottish 
Rite  consistories  or  any  new  consistories 
in  the  State  of  Florida  for  life.  Those  of 
us  who  know  him  best  are  convinced  that 
his  record  will  be  outstanding. 

We  know  that  his  record  will  be  out- 
standing because  he  has  distinguished 
himself  in  every  task  he  has  ever  been 
called  upon  to  perform,  whether  it  be 
public  service,  business,  or  the  Masonic 
fraternity. 

He  served  as  grand  master  of  Masons 
in  Florida  in  1966-67,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  finest  years  in  the  history  of  our 
grand  lodge.  I  took  jjersonal  pride  and 
interest  in  liis  work  which  set  another 
high-water  mark  for  the  Masons  of  my 
State. 

Since  becoming  a  master  Mason  in 
Lakeland,  Ra..  Lodge  No.  91,  on  April 
8,  1935.  Bill  Hollis  has  carved  an  excep- 
tional record.  He  served  as  worshipful 
master  of  his  lodge  in  1942. 

The  following  year  he  served  as  dis- 
trict deputy  grand  master  of  the  grand 
lodge,  serving  In  that  post  again  in  1944. 
In  1947,  he  was  named  senior  grand  dea- 
con and  has  held  a  host  of  difficult  com- 
mittee posts  in  grand  lodge.  His  selection 
as  grand  master  was  a  mark  of  the  re- 
spect the  Masons  of  Florida  have  for  his 
ability  and  hard  work. 

In  business  life  he  is  vice  president  and 
director  of  Publlx  Super  Markets  with 
headquarters  in  Lakeland.  Fla.  He  is  ac- 
tive in  civic  affairs  in  the  State  and  gives 
tireless  service  as  a  member  of  the  South- 
side  Baptist  Church. 

He  served  as  mayor  of  Lakeland  as  well 
as  a  city  commissioner,  and  for  13  years 
was  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  public 
schools. 

Born  in  Georgia,  he  moved  to  Florida 
in  1928 — a  move  which  befits  a  man  of 
intelligence — and,  since  1930,  has  resided 
in  Lakeland. 

He  and  his  charming  wife,  Nina,  have 
three  children:  William  Mercer,  Junior, 
Mark  C,  and  Marjorie  Ann — and  take 
particular  pride  In  their  three  grandchil- 
dren. 

The  passing  of  Frank  H.  Thompson, 
who  was  like  a  father  to  Bill  Hollis,  left 


the  post  of  sovereign  grand  inspector 
general  vacant.  He  had  served  as  per- 
sonal  deputy  at  large  to  the  late  revered 
Mr.  Thompson,  who  would  have  taken 
great  personal  pride  in  his  successor. 

In  addition  to  many  other  Masonic 
honors.  Bill  Hollis  is  a  member  of  the 
York  Rite,  the  Shrine,  the  Red  Cross  of 
Constantine.  the  Royal  Order  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  Eastern  Star. 

The  32  members  of  the  supreme  coun- 
cil direct  the  activities  of  Scottish  Rite 
Masonry  in  the  southern  Jurisdiction— 
the  area  south  of  the  Mason -Dixon  line 
and  west  of  the  Mississippi — along  with 
Japan,  the  Canal  Zone,  Puerto  Rico 
Taiwan,  and  Okinawa. 
It  is  no  small  task. 

Few  people  realize  the  good  works  of 
the  Scottish  Rite  as  an  organization 
through  its  charities  and  endeavors. 
Needless  to  say,  this  Nation  is  richer  for 
their  contribution. 

My  purpose  here  is  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
great  man  and  a  good  friend. 

I  cherish  my  membership  in  the  Ma- 
sonic fraternity. 

I  take  great  pride  in  having  Bill  Hollis 
for  a  friend. 

His  selection  was  not  a  matter  to  be 
taken  lightly.  A  sovereign  grand  inspec- 
tor general  is  elected  for  life. 

For  Bill  Hollis  it  will  be  a  life  of  sen- 
ice.  In  everything  he  has  done,  service 
to  his  fellow  man  has  been  uppermost. 
He  has  a  quiet  himiility  that  endears  him 
to  the  great  and  the  lowly.  Few  men  have 
been  so  liked  and  admired  as  was  Bill 
Hollis  when  he  served  as  grand  master. 

I  predict  that  the  same  will  be  tnie 
of  his  new  position. 

Some  men  make  big  footprints  on  the 
road  of  life.  Bill  Hollis  makes  some  very 
big  ones. 

Scottish  Rite  Masons  are  proud  that  he 
was  named  to  serve  as  their  leader.  I  taie 
pride  in  his  selection  and  predict  that 
the  future  will  prove  this  to  have  been  a 
wise  decision. 

When  Bill  HolUs  tackles  a  job.  he  is 
outstanding.  Scottish  Rite  Masonr>-  and 
this  Nation  will  be  richer  for  his  having 
served. 
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Carrier  Adm.  J.  J.  "Jocko"  Clark 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  S.  1967 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  book  that  has 
recently  been  released  entitled  "Carrier 
Admiral,"  written  by  a  great  naval  hero 
of  this  Nation,  Adm.  J.  J.  "Jocko"  Clark 
USN,  retired.  In  his  book  Adm.  "Jocko" 
Clark  states  that  he  endeavors  to  "call 
the  shots  as  he  sees  them"  and  may  I  say 
he  did  just  that.  Adm.  Arthur  W.  Rad- 
ford was  quoted  as  saying : 

I  can  think  of  no  living  naval  officer  more 
qualified  to  discuss  the  qualities  of  combat 
leadership  than  "JocJco"  Clark. 


Another  great  American,  Oen.  Mark 
Clark,  was  also  quoted  as  saying: 

If  I  were  to  order  my  friend  "Jocko"  Clark 
to  take  h's  flagship  the  U.S5.  Missouri  up 
the  Yalu  River  his  answer  would  be:  "Aye 
Aye.  sir." 

I  recommend  this  book  to  any  student 
of  naval  airpower  and  I  applaud  Ad- 
miral Clark  for  bringing  this  important 
subject  so  factually  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  public. 


A  Resolution  for  a  Citation  to  Prof. 
William  Maof  ord  Tack 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  8.  1967 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  on  October  19  while  we  in  both 
Houses  were  engaged  with  the  many 
problems  which  beset  a  nation  in  con- 
flict, there  was  commemorated  in  my 
district  of  Virginia  the  concluding  effort 
of  the  conflict  which  brought  independ- 
ence to  our  Nation.  This  was  the  186th 
anniversary  of  the  victory  at  Yorktown 
of  the  Continental  forces  and  their  al- 
lies under  the  leadership  of  Gen.  George 
Washington. 

As  is  its  patriotic  custom,  the  Thomas 
Nelson.  Jr.,  Chapter,  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  singled  out  a  great  living 
American  for  sp>ecial  honor.  The  honor  is 
annually  bestowed  to  a  present-day  pa- 
triot whose  devotion  to  the  principles  of 
liberty  have  made  him  a  true  and  noble 
descendent  of  the  Founding  Fathers  of 
the  Republic. 

We  in  this  great  House  were  honored 
this  year  by  the  selection  of  the  Hon- 
orable William  Mtjnford  Tuck,  the  dis- 
tinguished Representative  of  the  Fifth 
District  of  Virginia  and  a  former  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth.  Congress- 
man Tuck  was  the  recipient  of  the 
Thomas  Nelson,  Jr.,  medal  presented  in 
memory  of  that  distinguished  Member 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
likewise  Governor  of  Virginia. 

October  19,  1967,  was  a  great  day  at 
Yorktown  when  Representative  Tuck 
received  the  award,  responding  in  his 
time-honored  fashion  which  has  both 
thrilled  and  delighted  us  in  this  House 
on  so  many  occasions.  It  was  by  reflec- 
tion a  great  day  here  in  Washington  be- 
cause Representative  Tuck  Is  the  third 
Member  of  the  Congress  to  be  so  hon- 
ored. The  late  Senator  Harry  Flood 
Byrd  and  the  Honorable  Howard  Worth 
Smith,  the  former  dean  of  the  Virginia 
delegation,  were  previous  recipients. 

We  of  the  Virginia  delegation  take 
exceptional  pride  in  this  tribute  to  "the 
Governor,"  the  title  by  which  we  shall 
always  know  and  respect  our  esteemed 
colleague,  and  on  behalf  of  the  other 
Representatives  of  our  great  Common- 
wealth I  take  particular  pleasure  In  In- 
cluding In  the  Record  the   citation  to 


Representative  Tuck  and  his  response 
in  which  he  rededicated  himself  to  the 
principles  of  American  liberty : 

A     RESOLtmON     FOR     A     CITATION     TO     REPRE- 
SENTATIVE William  MuNroRD  Tuck 
(By  The  Thomas  Nelson  Jr.  Chapter,  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution) 

Who:  In  a  life  of  devoted  service  to  his 
beloved  Commonwealth,  early  forged  the 
fundamental  principles  that  would  guide 
him  through  forty-six  years  of  unswerving 
dedication  to  the  esteemed  values  of  the 
Founding  Fathers:  and  thereupon  set  a 
course  which  would  take  him  to  the  House 
of  Delegates,  the  State  Senate,  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governorship, the  Governorship,  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Who:  personifying  the  axiom  that  re- 
sponsibilities gravitate  to  those  who  best 
can  direct  them.  Implacably  steered  the 
Commonwealth  through  the  wrenching 
changes  In  political  directions  by  eschewing 
opportunism  and  by  hewing  to  the  solid  doc- 
trines of  The  Constitution. 

Who:  while  devoting  the  latter  years  of 
his  public  life  to  bulwarking  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Individual,  comported  hlm- 
selt  throughout  with  an  engagingly  frank 
good  humor  while  agonizing  over  the  ever- 
increasing  encroachment  of  the  federal 
establishment 

And  who:  through  this  dedication  to  the 
American  tradition  of  man's  dignity,  best 
exemplifies  the  Sterling  Virtues  of  Thomas 
Nelson,  Jr. 

Wh»:  served  in  the  Virginia  House  of 
Delegates,  was  a  member  of  the  first  Gen- 
eral Convention,  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  was  Governor  of  Virginia  and 
led  Virginia's  forces  in  the  Battle  of  York- 
town  and  whose  patriotism  led  him  to  pledge 
his  own  credit  In  raising  funds  for  the  Revo- 
lution since  It  was  a  surer  guarantee  than 
that  of  the  National  Government:  advocate 
of  sound  government  and  of  strong  national 
defense,  and  devoted  Patriot. 

Acceptance  Remarks  of  Congressman  Wm. 

M.    TDCK   AT   "SiTRBENDER    DaT"    CEREMONIES 

AT  Yorktown,  Va.,  October  19 

You  have  paid  me  a  great  honor  today. 
To  be  chosen  as  exemplar  of  the  sterling 
characteristics  of  Thomas  Nelson,  Jr..  Is  a  dis- 
tinction Indeed  to  be  cherished.  I  do  not 
consider  myself  worthy  of  such,  and  I  do  not 
find  words  to  express  adequately  my  appreci- 
ation for  this  honor  which  you  bestow  upon 
me. 

However,  I  can  assure  you  of  my  deep 
gratitude  to  the  Virginia  Society  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  for  such  recog- 
nition. I  understand  that  It  is  the  third 
award  of  Its  kind  that  the  organlEation  has 
made  and  that  the  two  previous  recipients 
were  my  friends,  the  late  Senator  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Sr.,  and  the  Honorable  Howard  W. 
Smith,  gentlemen  for  whom  I  have  always 
had  the  highest  admiration. 

In  accepting  this  presentation  of  the  trib- 
ute expressed  in  your  citation  and  so  fittingly 
symbolized  in  the  medal  you  have  struck,  I 
recognize  the  occasion  as  one  for  rededica- 
tlon  to  the  great  American  principles  for 
which  Nelson  fought  and  for  which  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  stand. 

Thomas  Nelson,  who  aa  the  third  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  succeeded  Thomas  Jefferson 
in  that  office,  perhaps  gave  more  of  his  time, 
talent  and  wealth  to  his  state  and  country 
than  any  other  man  in  history.  He  gave  so 
much  of  himself  that  his  health  was  broken; 
he  gave  so  much  of  his  wealth  that  he  was 
threatened  with  poverty.  In  fact,  he  gave  so 
much  that,  as  you  know,  the  epitaph  on  his 
tomb  here  at  Yorktown  reads:  "He  gave  all 
for  liberty." 

He  was  a  statesman,  a  soldier,  and  a  bene- 
factor In  the  cause  of  American  freedom. 
History  has  shown  him  to  be  a  man  of  selfless 


patriotism,    a   gentleman   with   the   highest 

order  oi   personal  integrity. 

He  It  was  who  Introduced  the  Virginia 
Resolutions  of  1776  calling  upon  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  to  declare  the  Colonies 
free  and  independent.  He  was  one  of  the  im- 
mortal signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. He  served  in  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses and  In  the  Continental  Congress.  He 
raised  troops  for  the  Continental  Army  and 
he  served  as  commander  of  the  Virginia 
Militia.  The  fact  that  he  ordered  the  bombing 
of  his  own  home  in  the  Battle  of  Yorktown  is 
a  clear  demonstration  of  his  patriotism. 

In  view  of  this  Virginia  patriot's  com- 
pletely admirable  qualities,  no  award  could 
be  more  appropriately  named.  It  serves  as  a 
pledge  on  the  part  of  all  of  us  to  preserve 
and  protect  free  constitutional  government 

The  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  have  always  supported  and  de- 
fended the  fundamentals  and  principles  of 
our  form  of  government,  the  very  essential 
foundations  which  have  made  this  country 
great.  Thus  I  shall  ever  cherish  and  appre- 
ciate the  citation  and  the  high  honor  which 
you  have  bestowed  upon  me  today.  I  hope 
and  trust  that  I  may  always  be  worthy. 


The  War  on  Crime 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  8,  1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
looking  for  complicated  solutions  to  com- 
bat crime,  we  sometimes  overlook  the 
most  direct  smd  most  meaningful. 

Law  enforcement  is  only  as  strong  as 
the  strength  of  the  local  police  force  and 
the  effectiveness  of  the  individual  police- 
man. If  he  is  not  given  the  tools  and  the 
incentive  with  which  to  do  a  good  Job, 
it  is  the  law-abiding  public  that  ulti- 
mately suffers. 

Therefore,  It  Is  Interesting  to  learn 
the  thoughts  of  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark  along  these  lines  In  a 
Parade  magazine  article  by  Jack  Ander- 
son that  appeared  on  Novemt>er  5,  1967. 
In  it,  Mr.  Clark  states: 

Never  have  good  police  been  so  important 
to  people. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  money  Is  des- 
perately needed  to  pay  policemen  ade- 
quate salaries,  to  give  them  Intensive 
training,  to  provide  them  with  modem 
equipment  and  to  reorganized  the  anti- 
quated local  police  system. 

Mr.  Clark  is  also  quoted  as  warning 
that  "as  long  as  the  public  is  willing  to 
spend  only  $4.2  billion  for  police,  prisons 
and  prosecutions,  as  contrasted  with  $12 
billion  for  alcohol,  the  streets  &nd  parks 
will  continue  to  remain  unsaie  at  night." 

This  is  sage  advice,  and  I  commend 
its  meaning. 

As  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress draws  to  a  close,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  assign  a  high  priority  to  the 
proposed  Law  Enforcement  and  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Assistance  Act.  This  legisla- 
tion will  not  only  aid  local  communities 
in  the  fight  against  crime — but  It  will 
serve  notice  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  not  tolerate  efforts  to  under- 
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mine  the  law  and  order  upon  which  our 
society  is  founded. 

This  bill  wUl  not  in  and  of  Itself  put 
an  end  to  criminal  activities  in  the 
United  States.  It  will,  however,  aid  in 
the  development  of  the  skills  and  man- 
power necessary  to  reduce  crime  in  our 
streets — to  increase  respect  for  law  and 
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order— by  better  equipping  and  making 
our  police  more  effective. 

The  legislation  allocates  Federal  funds 
to  States  and  units  of  local  government 
for  the  continuation  and  innovation  of 
programs  to  deal  with  crime.  In  so  do- 
ing, it  retains  where  it  properly  be- 
longs— the     responsibility     for     action, 


namely  on  the  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions,  which  are  charged  under 
State  law  with  the  responsibility  for  law 
enforcement. 

The  House  has  passed  a  crime  bill  in 
the  closing  weeks  of  the  Congress.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  act  favorably  on  this  im- 
portant  legislation. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursd.w,  November  9,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

His  Excellency  Most  Reverend  Torkom 
Manoogian,  D.D.,  primate  of  the  Arme- 
nian Church  of  America,  New  York,  N.Y., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Amen. 

O  Lord,  Almighty  God,  whose  kingdom 
is  everlasting  and  whose  power  is  in- 
finite; we  humbly  beseech  you  for  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  stability  of  your 
people.  Most  Gracious  Father,  from 
whom  comes  every  good  and  perfect  gift, 
have  mercy  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  In  your  love  look  upon 
their  Representatives  here  assembled. 

Fill  them  with  Your  Holy  Spirit  that 
in  these  times  of  crisis  and  confusion 
they  may  speak  boldly  and  act  coma- 
geously,  to  secure  life,  liberty,  and  happi- 
ness for  all  citizens  of  this  land. 

May  they  continue  united  in  the  demo- 
cratic principles  upon  which  this  Nation 
was  founded  that  they  may  uphold  a 
sense  of  moral  responsibility  and  a  vision 
of  peace  and  brotherhood  to  the  Ameri- 
can people 

So  rule  their  hearts  that  their  work 
may  brighten  the  beacon  of  freedom  and 
diminish  the  shadows  of  evil  everywhere. 
Direct  and  prosper  all  their  delibera- 
tions that  aU  things  may  be  so  ordered 
and  settled  by  their  endeavors  that 
peace  and  happiness,  truth  and  justice, 
beauty  and  love  may  be  established  firm- 
ly among  all  peoples  whereby  men  every- 
where may  come  to  bless  and  praise  You, 
now  and  forever. 

Blessed  is  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


and   clarify   the   status   of   National    Guard 
technicians,  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

H.R.    2275.  An    act   for   the    relief   of   Dr 
Ricardo  Vallejo  Samala. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  6692.  An  act  declaring  a  portion  of 
Bayou  Lafourche.  La.,  a  nonnavlgable  water- 
way of  the  United  States. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HJi.  2.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10,  14.  32, 
and  37.  t7nlted  States  Code,  to  strengthen 
the  Reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Forces, 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  2)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  titles  10.  14,  32,  and  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  Reserve 
components  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
clarify  the  status  of  National  Guard 
technicians,  and  for  other  purposes";  re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr,  Russell,  Mr. 
Stennis.  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mi-s.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Thurmond  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S 
1872)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  2168.  An  act  for  the  reUef  oX  Dr.  Pedro 
Plna  y  Gil. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  joint  resolution  of 
Che  following  title,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.J.  Res.  101.  Joint  resolution  amending 
title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
guarantee  certain  loans  made  to  the  National 
Maritime  Historical  Society  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  and  returning  to  the  United 
States  the  last  surviving  American  square- 
rigged  merchant  ship,  the  Kaiulani,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  announced  that  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  115,  78th  Congress,  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal  of 
certain  records  of  the  U.S.  Government," 
appointed  Mr.  Monroney  and  Mr.  Carl- 
son members  of  the  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  Senate  for  the 
Disposition  of  Executive  Papers  referred 
to  in  the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  numbered  68-6. 


FINANCING  FOR  ANTIPOVERTY 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  immedi- 
ate action  in  funding  antlpoverty  pro- 


grams is  essential  to  prevent  a  serious 
crisis  and  militant  revolution  in  our 
counti-y.  Yesterday,  1,000  antlpoverty 
workers  and  their  friends  began  picket- 
ing our  Federal  building  in  Los  Angeles 
They  are  but  a  small  number  of  con- 
cerned people  in  this  country  of  ours  who 
protest  the  failure  of  this  Congress  to  act 
on  legislation  vital  to  the  welfare  and 
survival  of  our  people. 

Although  this  session  of  Congress  is  al- 
most 11  months  old  we  have  not  yet 
passed  a  bill  to  continue  the  war  against 
poverty,  the  major  issue  facing  the  Na- 
tion. 

Instead  there  is  under  consideration  a 
resolution  which,  if  passed,  will  result  In 
my  own  city  of  Los  Angeles,  for  example, 
sufTering  a  40-percent  cut  in  the  anti- 
poverty  program  which  already  is  crit- 
ically underfinanced. 

Perhaps  some  of  us  can  wait  for  our 
paychecks,  but  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker, 
millions  of  our  fellow  citizens  face  days  of 
suffering,  starvation,  and  misery  because 
of  our  failure  to  pass  an  adequate  anti- 
poverty  program.  And  why? 

Because  there  are  those  among  us  who 
refuse  to  vote  the  appropriate  funds  for 
this  vital  program  under  the  false  slogan 
of  "economy"  and  the  "malicious  charge 
of  maladministration." 

These  wreckers  would  have  us  beat  a 
pnnicky  retreat  to  17th-century  welfare 
practices  and  the  economy  days  of  the 
Harding-Hoover  era  merely  to  help  them 
take  over  control  of  this  Congress  in 
1968. 

In  the  passage  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  in  1964,  we  made  a  com- 
mitment to  the  American  people — more 
solemn  than  any  made  in  Vietnam— that 
we  would  seek  to  end  poverty.  We  wisely 
built  into  that  legislation  the  machinery 
for  the  poor  themselves  to  participate 
in  self-help  programs  as  well  as  the  de- 
cisions that  affected  their  own  destiny. 
All  of  this  was  in  the  best  American  tra- 
dition of  individual  Initiative  and  self- 
determination. 

But  that  now  seems  a  long  time  ago.  In 
this  session,  there  are  those  Members 
who,  while  voting  $2i^  bilUon  a  month 
to  fight  the  war  in  Vietnam,  refuse  to 
spend  $2  billion  a  year  to  fight  poverty 
In  America.  In  holding  back  the  much- 
needed  money,  they  seek  to  force  us  into 
deals  that  will  make  meaningless  such 
ideas  as  the  poor  on  community  action 
boards,  operation  of  programs  by  the 
residents  of  poverty  areas,  community 
action,  legal  services  for  Indigents,  or 
the  participation  of  parents  and  volun- 
teers in  neighborhood  projects. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  voices  of  the 
poor  and  those  of  us  who  really  care  will 
not  be  silenced.  Those  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  use  this  crisis  to  play  politics 
will  eventually  be  exposed.  It  Is,  how- 
ever,   our   immediate   responsibility   to 
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break  the  terrible  delay  in  antlpoverty 
funds  To  that  end,  I  urge  that  we  stay 
in  session  without  recess  until  we  can 
-eport  a  workable  and  adequate  program 
to  the  American  people.  Surely  the  in- 
convenience we  suffer  is  small  as  com- 
pared with  those  who  wait  on  us  to  act. 


ANTIPOVERTY  PROGRAM 

Mr  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
•Jie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 

York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
message  from  the  man  whom  many  Re- 
publicans would  like  to  have  as  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  mes- 
sage reads  as  follows : 

I  am  deeply  concerned  regarding  the  un- 
certainty and  confusion  which  now  exist 
Mcause  of  failure  to  fund  the  Federal  antl- 
poverty program.  Since  July  1.  1967,  this  pro- 
gram has  been  operating  under  continuing 
resolution  authority  which  expired  October 
23, 1967. 

Both  those  responsible  for  operating  antl- 
poverty programs  and  those  serviced  by  them 
ire  being  penalized  by  this  uncertain  and 
demoralizing  situation. 

I  urgently  request  that  the  Steering  Com- 
mttee  with  the  support  of  the  New  York 
State  congressional  delegation  take  prompt 
action  to  seek  to  resolve  this  situation  and 
:o  assure  that  present  programs  can  continue 
pending  congressional  action  on  the  basic 
legislation. 

NiXSON    A.    ROCKEFIXLER. 

I  have  responded  as  follows; 

November  9.  1967. 
Hon  Nelson  Rockefeller, 

.Miany,  N.Y. 

As  senior  New  York  member  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  charged  with 
poverty  legislation  I  appreciate  your  Interest 
ar.d  concern  for  this  vital  program.  Must 
'advise  there  is  no  need  for  Steering  Commit- 
tee meeting  to  undo  mischief  of  cutting  and 
crippling  action  of  House  Republicans.  F.Y. 
;58"-68  poverty  authorization  bill  now  before 
the  House  all  New  York  I>emocrat6  now  and 
•.hroughout  Its  history  have  supported  this 
bill.  Only  two  or  three  of  sixteen  Republicans 
iiave  given  any  aid.  Suggest  you  advise  as 
soon  as  jwsslble  how  many  members  of  New 
York  State  and  other  Republican  delegations 
:3n  be  counted  on  to  support  committee  bill 
and  vote  down  Republican  substitutes  aimed 
at  maiming  or  killing  President  Johnson's 
program. 

Hugh  L.  Carey, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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LEGISLATION  BY  INTIMIDATION 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
to  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
■.he  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  Martin 
Luther  King  thinks  he  can  intimidate 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Into 
voting  billions  of  dollars,  at  his  bidding, 
under  threat  of  winter  riots  and  in- 
creased-intensity  summer  riots,  he  is 
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more  irresponsible  than  previously  be- 
lieved. 

This  Nation  will  not  be  blackmailed 
into  hurriedly  and  frantically  doling  out 
billions  of  U.S.  taxpayers'  dollars,  to  sat- 
isfy the  mouthings  of  demagogs,  dedi- 
cated to  self-perpetuation,  adulation,  and 
fundraising  publicity. 

In  some  recent  election  contests,  there 
were  veiled  suggestions,  if  not  direct 
threats,  that  unless  the  Negro  candidates 
were  elected,  unrest  and  riots  would  re- 
sult. 

Riots  are  unlawful,  and  criminal  syn- 
dicalism is  unlawful.  Those  who  promote 
anarchy  and  insurrection,  under  what- 
ever name,  violate  the  law.  Tr>'ing  to 
shift  the  blame  or  responsibility  to  Con- 
gress because  it  refuses  to  be  stampeded 
under  threats  of  violence  is  shallow  sub- 
terfuge. 

I  call  upon  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  to  take  official  notice 
of  the  publicly  televised  threat  of  King 
and  others,  to  determine  whether  there 
has  been  a  violation  of  the  Federal  stat- 
utes and  take  appropriate  action. 


VIETNAM  TRIP  TO  EVALUATE 
PROBLEMS  THERE 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  Congressman 
William  Cowger,  and  I  are  leaving  on  a 
trip  to  inspect  and  evaluate  the  programs 
and  problems  of  Vietnam  Thursday  af- 
ternoon, November  16.  We  will  be  re- 
turning the  end  of  the  month.  Because 
we  are  going  as  Members  of  Congress 
who  desire  to  enhance  our  understand- 
ing of  the  situation  and  to  gather  the 
hard  facts  of  our  involvement  and  to 
confirm  our  successes  and  failures  in  this 
wartorn  area,  I  wish  to  be  excused  from 
the  Congress  during  that  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  going  at  nontax- 
payer's  expense.  Mr.  Cowger  and  myself 
are  paying  our  own  traveling  expenses 
and  from  funds  that  have  been  donated, 
we  are  paying  part  of  the  expenses  of  all 
members  and  all  of  the  expenses  of  some 
of  our  group  who  will  be  traveling  with 
us.  These  people  are  private  citizens  of 
high  caliber  and  are  specialists  in  areas 
we  think  need  probing  and  more  con- 
sideration. With  us  will  be  Allan  Schim- 
mel.  Dr.  Ernest  Griffith,  Mrs.  Harold  Day, 
Rev.  Heinz  Grabia,  Vernon  Shephard, 
John  Baccarini,  and  Rev.  Louis  H.  Val- 
bracht.  There  may  be  one  or  two  others 
who  may  join  us.  They  are  being  con- 
sidered now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  upon  our  return,  we  will 
make  a  report  to  the  President,  State 
Department,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  all  others  who  share  our  con- 
cern and  Interest  In  the  challenge  that 
is  presented  in  that  area.  Hopefully,  we 
can  point  to  some  other  and  better  an- 
swers to  the  problems  of  our  involve- 
ment there. 
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YEARBOOK  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  TAFT,  Mr.  Speaker,  do  we  have  a 
new  type  of  crop  being  planted  by  the 
Agriculture  Department,  at  public  ex- 
pense? That  thought  occurs  as  one 
thumbs  through  the  1967  Yearbook  of 
Agriculture,  "Outdoors  USA." 

If  you  care  to.  you  can  find  a  photo  of 
Mrs.  Lady  Bird  Johnson,  planting  a  tree 
on  page  3;  daughter  Lynda  Bird  Joim- 
son,  admiring  a  Great  Northern  Pike  on 
page  19,  and  in  a  bid  for  bicanine  sup- 
port, Lassie,  the  Capitol,  and  a  "Keep 
Ame-ica  Beautiful "  sign  appear  on  page 
252. 

Of  course,  1968  is  a  year  with  special 
"yield"  problems.  The  1966  Yearbook  of 
Agriculture,  contained  neither  photo  nor 
mention  of  any  of  the  President's  fam- 


A  COMMENT  ON  STEEL  QUOTAS 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  threat  to  domestic  In- 
dustrj'  and  workers  involved  in  the  grow- 
ing amount  of  Imports  in  steel  and 
related  industries  from  foreign  low-wage 
areas,  and  of  the  fact  that  much  of  this 
industry  has  been  built  up  since  World 
War  II,  subsidized  by  American  dollars 
taxed  in  part  from  American  steelwork- 
ers  and  steel  companies,  and  in  further 
recognition  of  the  many  policies  of  other 
countries  which  tend  to  restrict  or  elim- 
inate imports  of  steel  and  steel  prod- 
ucts from  the  United  States,  a  number 
of  us  have  joined  in  the  introduction  of 
legislation  calling  for  import  quotas. 

A  good  contribution  to  the  controversy 
surrounding  tills  legislation  has  been 
made  by  Editor  Gene  Beaudet  of  The 
Iron  Age.  which  I  submit  herewith  and 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Quotas  on  Steel:  Will  thk  Reaction  Be 
All  That  Bad? 

The  U.S.  Congress  Is  now  taking  a  more 
serious  view  of  the  steel  Import  problem. 

Senators  Dlrksen  and  Hartke  have  cospon- 
Eored  a  bill  calling  for  Import  quotas.  And 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  will  soon  Is- 
sue a  report  generally  sjrmpathetlc  to  the 
steel  Industry's  position  on  exports  and  Im- 
ports. 

The  Administration,  so  far,  Is  dead  set 
against  any  further  protection  for  the  tJ.S. 
steel  Industry. 

New  restrictions  on  steel  imports.  It  be- 
lieves, will  damage  the  whole  movement  for 
freer  world  trade. 

It  fears  massive  retaliations  from  those 
with  whom  we  do  business  throughout  the 
world.    The     long-argued,     carefully-woven 
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agreements  reached  In  GATT  negotiations 
win  be  ripped  apart. 

Finally,  our  political  alliances  will  be 
shaken. 

In  short,  any  move  to  put  restrictions  on 
steel  Imports  will  mean  the  U.S.  Is  going 
against  the  Free  World. 

This  is  not  necessarily  true. 

The  United  States  is  far  from  alone  In  Its 
steel  import  problems.  Every  country  In  the 
world  that  mates  steel  has  them.  And  every 
country  in  the  world  wants  to  do  something 
about  them. 

In  visits  to  steel  producers  in  Belgium. 
England,  Prance  and  Germany  the  questions 
of  overcapacity,  overproduction,  market  de- 
terioration and  burdensome  fixed  costs  are 
brought  up  again  and  again. 

Steelmikers  outside  the  U.S.  are  Just  as 
much  concerned  about  steel  export  and  im- 
port problems  as  their  U.S.  counterparts  are. 

Perhaps  more  so.  they  have  more  of  them. 
They  icnow.  as  U.S.  producers  know,  that 
there  just  cannot  be — or  continue  to  be — 
anarchy  In  the  steel  markets  of  the  world. 

No  steel  producer— or  country— anywhere 
goes  for  this  kind  of  thinking.  They  know 
better.  Steel  Is  too  basic,  too  vital  to  national 
economies. 

Naturally,  no  one  abroad  wants  to  be  en- 
tirely or  partially  deprived  of  sharing  in  this 
country's  great  consuming  markets.  And  pro- 
tests against  any  kind  of  Import  limitations 
are  to  be  expected. 

It  would  be  surprising  If  protests  were  not 
made.  Just  as  surprising,  say.  as  if  the  U.S. 
steel  Industry  did  not  protest  what  It  con- 
siders unfair  steel  trade  practices. 

Privately,  producers  abroad  appreciate  the 
problem  more  than  they  like  to  say  publicly. 

They  recognize  that  voluntary  restraints, 
no  matter  how  well  Intended  Just  don't  work 
or  won't  work.  More  than  once,  they  them- 
selves have  gon«  to  restrictive  Import  meas- 
ures when  the  going  got  too  tough. 

They  know  that  harmony  must  be  reached 
In  world  steel  markets — somehow. 

This  is  not  the  kind  of  climate  conducive 
to  massive  trade  retaliations,  a  ripping  apart 
of  GATT  agreements  or  a  weakening  of  po- 
litical ties. 

Of  course,  no  steel  producer  abroad  Is  go- 
ing to  stand  up  and  cheer  over  Import 
quotas  or  any  other  Import  restriction  Im- 
posed by  the  U.S.  But  they  are  not  going  to 
puU  the  house  down,  either. 

Neither,  we  guess,  will  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment, steel  producers  and  their  supporters 
act  that  way  here. 


DICKEY-LINCOLN  SCHOOL  PROJECT 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
afternoon  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
project  is  coming  up  for  consideration 
again,  and  I  understand  that  the  previ- 
ous question  will  be  ordered  Immediately 
after  the  motions  in  regard  to  this  proj- 
ect are  made,  which  will  not  give  any 
of  us  any  time  for  debate. 

Therefore  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
briefly  reiterate  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  this  worthwhile  project,  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  my  preferential 
motion  to  recede  and  concur  with  the 
other  body. 

This  project  has  a  favorable  benefit- 
cost  ratio  of  L9  to  1.  This  certainly  es- 
tablishes it  on  Its  merits.  The  amount 
of  money  requested  is  $875,000.  The 
total  amount  Is  $4.7  billion.  The  Dickey- 


Lincoln  appropriation  does  not  even 
amount  to  one  one-hundredth  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  total.  So  there  is  no  real 
economy  in  deleting  this  appropriation. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  to 
the  map  which  I  have  displayed  in  the 
Speaker's  lobby  which  shows  there  are 
170  Federal  power  projects  in  the  United 
States.  75  percent  of  these  have  a  lower 
benefit-cost  ratio  than  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  project. 

I  call  the  particular  attention  of  the 
Members  to  the  fact  that  there  is  not 
one  Federal  power  project  in  New 
England — not  even  one  in  the  whole 
northeast  area. 

The  Dickey-Lincoln  School  project  has 
been  approved  in  accordance  with  the 
same  standards  as  these  170  projects. 
If  we  are  going  to  establish  comparable 
electric  rates  throughout  the  country, 
and  thus  put  New  England  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation, 
then  we  should  endorse  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  project. 


DICKEY-UNCOLN  SCHOOL  PROJECT 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  ajid  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  followed  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  for  just  one  reason,  and  that 
is  that  it  has  been  said  many  times  here 
in  the  House  that  if  the  people  of  the 
region  do  not  want  a  project,  then  the 
people  from  the  other  regions  of  the 
country  should  not  go  along  with  that 
project. 

I  say,  and  I  have  made  this  statement 
many  times  before,  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  that  the  people — the  people 
of  New  England  want  and  need  this 
project  in  Maine  because  it  will  help  not 
just  Maine  but  it  will  help  all  of  New 
England. 

I  say  to  you,  anyone  who  tells  you  that 
the  people  of  northern  New  England  do 
not  want  this  project  are  telling  you 
something  that  is  just  not  true  because 
we  have  the  highest  rates  for  utilities 
in  the  United  States. 

I  will  also  say  that  most  of  the  Mem- 
bers from  the  New  England  States  have 
voted,  perhaps  on  every  project,  to  help 
to  lower  rates  for  utilities  throughout  the 
United  States. 

I  do  not  quite  understand  the  powers 
behind  this  thrust  to  make  this  such  a 
hard  issue,  and  which  makes  this  Lin- 
coln-Dickey project  a  thing  that  for  some 
reason  should  not  be  done.  We  of  Mas- 
sachusetts— the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  several  Members  from  Mas- 
sachusetts want  it,  Vermont  wants  It. 
New  Hampshire  wants  it.  I  can  Just  tell 
you— we  need  it — because  we  do  have 
the  highest  utility  rates  in  the  United 
States.  Certainly,  this  project  which 
has  been  studied  enrugh  to  qualify  one 
for  a  Ph.  D.  degree  in  study,  should  now 
not  become  a  study,  but  it  should  be 
passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  our  friends,  like 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
England,  to  vote  for  it. 
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DICKEY-LINCOLN  PROJECT 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  mmi. 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  Jor 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  n. 
marks,  and  to  include  extraneous  matter' 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  invi 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  join  with  Maine  and  Massachu- 
setts to  support  the  Dickey-Lincoln  proj. 
ect.  I  think  the  people  here  in  the  House 
can  understand  that  our  electric  rates 
in  the  sparsely  settled  area  of  Montana 
would  be  terribly  high  and  they,  indeeti 
would  be  terribly  high  we:e  it  not  for 
the  Federal  investment  in  the  develop, 
ment  of  our  rivers. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  endorse  and 
support  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project  and 
bring  to  New  England  t  le  benefits  that 
Federal  investment  have  brought  tc^ 
Montana  and.  indeed,  to  t'le  entire  West 

Without  this  investment  f  .om  the  in- 
dustrial East  in  our  sparsely  settled 
areas,  we  could  not  have  developed  a 
well  as  we  have.  So  I  take  this  time  te 
pledge  my  support  for  better  and  cheaper 
electric  power  in  New  England. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  rest  of  the 
House  representing  those  places  in  the 
United  States,  and  by  tnat  I  mean  every 
place  in  the  United  States — north,  south 
east,  and  west — will  support  the  measure 
to  bring  to  New  England  the  same  bene- 
fits that  we  have  had  in  my  State  •:'. 
Montana. 

DICKEY-LINCOLN  PROJECT 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  asi 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  K 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  froir 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  supper, 
the  motion  to  recede  and  concur  with 
the  position  of  the  other  body.  The  con- 
ference report  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Works  that  was 
adopted  by  this  House  on  October  25  waj 
accepted  in  toto  by  the  other  body  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  project  wltb 
which  we  are  now  concerned.  That  proj- 
ect is  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  dam 
and  reservoirs  project  in  Maine.  The 
other  body  is  insisting  on  its  position  t^ 
provide  $875,000  to  continue  with  the 
planning  of  Dickey-Lincoln. 

I  know  the  House  has  spoken  twice 
on  rollcall,  on  this  matter.  I  have  beer, 
here  long  enough  to  know  the  practical 
difficulties  that  face  the  proponents  o! 
this  project  today.  I  will  not  burden  this 
body  with  any  discussion  or  arguments 
on  this  matter.  The  Record  is  filled  with 
arguments — pro  and  con. 

I  merely  reiterate  my  unqualified  sup- 
port for  this  project.  My  position  is  pred- 
icated on  the  staff  study  made  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works.  That 
study  and  investigation  clearly  indicated 
that  this  project  is  feasible  and  should 
be  constructed. 

I  do  take  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
commend  the  Members  of  this  body  f  ron 
Maine,     Congressmen    Hathaway    and 
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Kyros  for  their  constant  attention  to  and 
their  efforts  to  get  this  body  to  approve 
this  project.  That  they  have  not  done  so 
is  no  reflection  on  them.  They  have  done 
a  magnificent  job  under  very  difficult 
circumstances.  I  commend  them  for  their 
efforts.  Their  constituents  have  a  right 
to  be  proud  of  them.  The  odds  against 
them  have  been  considerable  but  this 
has  not  deterred  them  in  the  least  from 
doing  what  they  believe  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  their  State  and  their  region. 
I  single  out  om-  colleague  Congressman 
BttL  Hathaway  because  he  has  had  to 
carry  the  load  a  little  longer  than  his 
owncolleague  from  Maine,  Peter  Kyros. 
Congressman  Hathaway's  3  years  in  this 
body  have  been  model  for  others  to  fol- 
low" in  matters  directly  affecting  their 
districts  and  their  States.  He  has  been 
patient,  considerate,  knowledgeable,  and 
persuasive  in  this  matter.  He  has  spent 
untold  hours  in  preparing  his  arguments 
for  the  Record  and  talking  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  I  commend  him  for  his 
herculean  efforts  in  this  regard.  Cer- 
tainly his  hpad  is  not  and  should  not  be 
bowed — a  little  bloody  perhaps  but  un- 
bowed. I  salute  liim  as  a  great  legislator. 


THE    DICKEY-LINCOLN    SCHOOL 
PROJECT 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
have  another  opportunity  to  restore 
funds  for  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
project.  The  arguments  on  the  cost 
figures  involved  in  this  project  have  been 
exhausting  and  redundant.  There  is  no 
question  as  to  the  feasibility  of  this 
project.  The  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission — particu- 
larly, the  Bureau  of  Power — and  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  both 
Chambers  have  endorsed  Dickey-Llncoln. 

Essentially,  the  private  power  com- 
panies fear  that  if  Dickey-Lincoln  is  con- 
structed, it  would  provide  a  yardstick  by 
which  to  measure  power  rates.  This 
basically  is  the  reason  why  the  lobbyists 
against  this  meritorious  project  have 
been  relentless,  unyielding  and  un- 
ethical in  their  fight  to  stop  public 
power  from  coming  to  New  England. 

I  think  that  we  in  the  House  should 
reexamine  our  position  on  this  project 
in  view  of  longstanding  national  policy 
with  respect  to  the  merits  and  feasibility 
of  public  works  projects.  The  provincial 
thinking  of  the  opposition  to  this  project 
goes  against  the  long-established  pat- 
tern in  the  assignment  of  resource  de- 
velopment funds  that  have  been  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress. 

I  for  one  do  not  take  and  have  not 
taken  in  my  short  time  here  in  the  House 
a  selfish  attitude  to  projects  outside  of 
my  State  and  my  area.  All  the  projects  in 
this  bill  have  come  under  the  close  scru- 
tiny of  the  Appropriations  Committee 


and  I  am  willing  to  accept  its  recom- 
mendations. 

I  want  to  point  out,  however,  that  24 
percent  of  the  projects  in  this  bill  either 
have  a  ratio  less  than  the  1.9  to  1  assigned 
to  Dickey-Lincoln  or  have  no  beneflt- 
cost  estimate  at  all.  I  only  state  this  fact 
to  illustrate  a  glaring  inconsistency  on 
the  part  of  those  who  oppose  Dickey- 
Lincoln.  Some  Members  who  have  voted 
against  Dickey-Lincoln  have  projects  in 
their  districts  that  are  included  in  the 
24-percent  category  just  mentioned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  New  England  pay 
more  for  our  electric  power  than  in  any 
other  section  of  this  countrj'.  We  also  do 
not  have  a  single  Federal  power  produc- 
ing project  in  any  of  the  six  New  England 
States.  Despite  what  some  have  said 
about  Dickey-Lincoln,  it  has  the  grass- 
roots support  of  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land and  I  think  this  is  essentially  what 
counts  when  we  seek  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  proposals  of  this  type  have  public 
merit, 

Mr,  Speaker,  without  objection,  I  in- 
clude as  part  of  my  remarks  thrt?  recent 
news  articles  from  the  Providence  Jour- 
nal Bulletin: 

NAREAGANSErrT      ELECTRIC      COSTS      ARE      HIGH! 

Inefficient  Generating  Plants  Lrvx  On 

(First  of  a  series) 

(By  Wallace  I.  Roberts) 

The  generating  plants  of  the  Narragansett 
Electric  Co.  are  so  inefficient  that  the  com- 
pany must  buy  cheaper  power  from  other 
companies,  even  though  It  could  produce 
in  Providence  all  the  power  it  needs. 

This  is  acknowledged  by  Its  officials. 

NELCO  sold  a  total  of  1.8  billion  kilowatt 
hours  to  all  its  customers  in  Rhode  Island 
last  year  Of  that  total,  it  generated  1.2 
blMon  Kwhr.  about  two-thirds,  in  the  Man- 
chester Street  and  South  Street  plants. 

One  kilowatt  hour  is  the  amount  of 
electricity  used  by  a  100-watt  light  bulb 
burning  for  10  hours. 

NELCO  purchased  another  868  million 
Kwhr  from  its  affiliate,  the  New  England 
Power  Co.  which  has  plants  In  Somerset 
and  Salem.  Mass.  The  200-mlUlon  Kwhr 
difference  between  the  total  sold  by  NELCO 
and  the  total  generated  and  purchased  was 
"lost"  in  transmission  and  distribution,  a 
normal  occurrence. 

Part  of  the  Manchester  Street  plant,  which 
has  a  higher  overall  efficiency  rating,  was  In 
use  every  hour  of  every  day  of  the  year. 
South  Street's  operations  were  shut  down 
completely  for  a  tctal  of  124  hours  during 
the  year  for  maintenance,  about  the  custom- 
ary amount. 

There  are  four  operating  generators  In  the 
South  Street  plant  with  a  total  capability 
of  188.625  kilowatts.  This  means  that  If  they 
were  run  at  full  capacity  for  one  hour,  the 
generators  would  produce  188,625  Kwhr. 
The  largest  generator.  110,000  kilowatts,  Is 
also  the  newest  one  the  company  owns.  It 
was  Installed  in  1955,  and  It  presumably  Is  In 
operation  nearly  all  the  time.  The  three 
others  were  Installed  In  1918.  1921  and  1926. 

There  are  three  generating  units  In  the 
Manchester  Street  plant  with  a  total  capa- 
bility of  132,000  kilowatts,  and  they  were 
installed  In  1941,  1947  and  1949  and  are 
roughly  the  same  size. 

Together  the  plants.  If  all  generators  were 
run  all  year  long,  could  produce  2.8  billion 
Kwhr,  about  a  billion  more  than  NELCO's 
cuttomers  needed  last  year.  The  reason 
NELCO  purchased  868  million  Kwhr  when 
it  had  the  ability  to  generate  more  than  It 
needed  Is  that  the  cost  of  the  purchased 
electricity  was  less   than   the   cost  of  gen- 


erating the  same  amount  at  either  NELCO 

plant. 

If  NEPCO  did  not  have  plants  That  are 
much  more  efficient  than  thoee  at  Manches- 
ter and  South  Street*,  the  electricity  sold 
by  NELCO  would  be  much  more  expensive 
than  it  Is. 

The  electricity  that  actually  reached 
Rhode  Island  homes  and  businesses  serviced 
by  NELCO  is  a  rmxture  of  pwwer  produced  in 
many  places,  some  as  far  away  as  Niagara 
Falls,  but  most  of  it  is  a  combination  of 
NELCO-VEPCO  power  with  a  corresponding 
price  that  Is  scmewhere  in  between. 

PEODVCTION    costs 

The  cost  of  producing  power  at  NEPCO's 
Brayton  Point  (Somerset)  plant  Is  about 
3  52  mills  a  KWHR  ( 10  mils  Is  one  cent  I  and 
4.61  mills  a  KWHR  at  Its  15-year-old  plant, 
in  Salem,  Maes,  Cost  of  power  at  Manchester 
Street  Is  7.41  mills  a  KWHR  and  8.04  mills 
a  KWHR  at  South  Street. 

NELCO  sold  electricity  at  an  average  price 
of  3.2  cents  or  32  mills.  KWHR  last  year.  Its 
average  residential  customer  used  about 
3,400  KWHR  for  an  average  bi-monthly  bill 
of  $18.11.  If  four  mills  are  taken  as  the 
rough  difference  between  the  cost  of  power 
at  the  NELCO  and  NEPCO  plants,  the  use 
of  the  cheaper  NEPCO  power  alone  would 
me.an  a  savings  of  about  $13.60  on  an  annual 
bill  of  about  $108,  about  $2  a  bill,  for  the 
average  homeowner. 

However,  the  savings  would  not  all  be  re- 
flected in  the  bills  because  NELCO's  cus- 
tomers already  receive  some  of  the  benefits 
of  NEPCO's  cheap  power. 

The  reason  NELCO  keej>s  the  older  and 
less  efficient  generator  units  at  Manchester 
and  South  Streets  In  running  condition, 
even  though  It  hardly  ever  uses  them,  is 
that  it  must  use  them  on  some  days  when 
there  is  a  peak  demand  for  electricity. 

John  I.  Ahem,  a  vice  president  of  the  New 
England  Electric  System,  the  parent  com- 
pany which  owns  NELCO.  described  the 
problem  this  way : 

"If  we're  going  to  produce  the  most  eco- 
nomical overall  kind  of  power,  we  have  to 
have  a  mixture  of  different  kinds  of  plants. 
If  v.e  make  all  our  expansion  on  base-load 
plants,  we  can  get  unbalanced.  There  Is  a 
place  for  plants  that  can  start  and  stop 
readily." 

A  base  plant  is  one  that  runs  all  day  and 
all  night  and  is  closed  down  only  for  main- 
tenance. A  peak-load  plant,  such  as  Mr. 
Ahern  described.  Is  used  only  when  neces- 
sary, and  even  though  these  plants  are  less 
efficient  than  base-load  plants,  it  Is  more 
efficient  to  use  them  than  to  use  a  new. 
efficient  plant  only  part  of  the  time. 

There  is  some  question,  however,  as  to 
whether  NELCO's  plants  can  be  considered 
as  peak-load  plants  as  Mr.  Ahern  Implied 
because  they  supply  about  two-thirds  of 
the  company's  requirements  and  operate  at 
about  42  percent  of  their  capacity. 

A  recent  engineering  study  done  for  a 
group  of  large  NEPCO  customers  contends 
that  if  NELCO  and  another  affiliate  the 
Massachusetts  Electric  Co.  were  to  scrap 
their  generating  plants,  wholesale  electric 
rates  could  be  reduced  at  least  13  million 
dollars  and  possibly  as  much  as  15  million 
dollars. 

If  the  reduction  were  passed  on  to  the 
average  homeowner,  it  would  mean  a  savings 
of   about  $9  a  year  on  his   electric   bill. 

The  study  was  done  by  Van  Scoyoc  <fc 
Wiscup  and  R.  W.  Beck  &  Associates  for  the 
Massachusetts  Electric  Municipal  Aissocla- 
tion,  whose  members  are  public  power  com- 
panies that  buy  wholesale  power  from 
NEPCO  for  retail  "distribution  in  their  towns. 

The  details  of  the  study  were  announced 
In  connection  with  a  request  by  NEPCO  to 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  combine, 
for  bookkeeping  purposes,  the  values  of  the 
generating   plants   of   NEPCO.    NELCO    and 
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Massachusetts  Electric.  The  company  claimed 
that  such  a  move  would  mean  lower  whole- 
sale rates  for  NEPCO's  customers. 

The  municipal  electric  association  claimed, 
however,  that  even  greater  reductions  could 
be  obtained  If  NELCO  and  Massachusetts 
Electric  were  to  scrap  entirely  "their  hope- 
lessly obsolete  and  Inefficient"  plants. 

The  association  asked  the  FPC  to  delay 
granting  the  request  until  a  full  investiga- 
tion could  be  made  by  the  commission,  but 
the  FPC  ruled  two  weeks  ago  that  NEPCO 
could  proceed  with  its  plan. 

The  corporate  structure  of  the  New  Eng- 
lar.d  Electric  System  Is  complex.  Listed  be- 
low are  the  corporate  officers  for  the  parent 
company  and  its  three  major  operating  elec- 
tric companies  and  the  interconnections  be- 
tween them. 

NEES  h.as  a  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer,  a  vice  chairman,  a  president,  six  vice 
presidents,  a  treasurer  and  assistant  secre- 
tary, a  secretary,  an  assistant  treasurer,  an 
assistant  secretary  and  15  members  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

The  New  England  Power  Co.,  the  largest 
operating  company  with  a  net  operating  In- 
come In  1966  of  $19,117,000.  has  a  chairman, 
vice  chairman,  president.  11  vice  presidents, 
a  treasurer,  three  assistant  treasurers,  and 
11  members  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Massachusetts  Electric  Co.,  which  in  1966 
had  a  net  operating  Income  of  $13,432,000,  has 
a  chairman,  a  president,  four  vice  presidents, 
two  assistant  vice  presidents,  a  treasurer, 
four  ass!st.%n:  treasurers,  a  cJerk  and  20  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors. 

The  Narragansett  Electric  Co.  had  a  net 
operating  Income  List  year  of  $7,838,000  and 
has  a  president,  two  vice  presidents,  two 
treasurers,  an  auditor,  an  assistant  sscretary 
and  12  members  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Pour  officers  hold  positions  as  executives 
or  board  members  or  both  on  three  or  more 
of  the  companies. 

William  Webster  Is  the  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  and  a  member  of  the  board 
of  NEES,  chairman  and  a  board  member  of 
Massachusetts  Electric,  chairman  and  a  board 
member  of  NEPCO.  and  a  board  member  of 
NELCO. 

Robert  F.  Krause  is  president  and  a  board 
member  of  NEES.  NEPCO  and  Massachusetts 
E'.ecrlc  Co. 

Irwin  L.  Moore  Is  vice  chairman  of  NEES 
and  a  board  member  and  vice  chairman  of 
NEPCO. 

R.  L.  FltzGerald  is  flnanelal  vice  president 
and  a  board  member  of  both  NEPCO  and 
Massachusetts  Eletiic  and  financial  vice 
President  of  NEES. 

[From  the  Providence  Evening  Bulletin, 

Nov.  6.  1967] 

Urn-rrY   Tries  To   REorcE   It — Old  Plants: 

Pollution 

(Second  of  a  series) 

(By  Wallace  I,  Roberts) 

The  age  and  low  efficiency  of  generating 
plants  of  the  Narragausett  Electric  Co.  not 
only  cost  the  company's  customers  more 
money,  they  also  contribute  heavily  to  the 
pollution  of  Rhode  Island's  air. 

NELCO's  Manchester  Street  and  South 
Street  plants  require  more  heat  to  produce 
e.=ich  kilowatt  hour  of  electricity,  and  this 
means  more  coal  and  oil  has  to  be  burned. 
More  fuel  In  boilers  that  do  not  burn  as 
completely  as  newer  models  means  that  more 
pollutants  enter  the  atmosphere. 

A  report  released  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  in  March  showed  that  there  was 
enough  sulfur  dioxide  In  the  city's  air  to 
cause  lncre.^sed  respiratory  Illness  and  that 
the  amount  is  close  to  the  level  that  will 
cause  high  death  rates  among  persons  suffer- 
ing from  heart  and  respiratory  diseases. 

Sulfur  dioxide,  a  gas  that  smells  like  rotten 
eggs  when  concentrated,  is  produced  maliily 


by  burning  fossil  fuels — coal,  oil  and  natural 
gas,  but  officials  at  the  Rhode  Island  Division 
of  Air  Pollution  say  they  have  no  way  of 
knowing  how  much  of  the  sulfur  dioxide  in 
the  city's  air  Is  produced  by  NELCO's  plants, 
the  only  sizeable  generators  In  the  state. 

However,  a  study  of  1963  reported  that  for 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  the  burning  of  coal 
to  generate  electricity  produced  about  41 
per  cent  of  the  sulfur  dioxide  in  the  air 
and  the  burning  of  coal  for  other  purposes 
contributed  another  19  per  cent. 

The  burning  of  petroleum  products  ac- 
counted for  another  20  per  cent  of  the  sulfur 
dioxide,  with  most  of  it  coming  from  residual 
oil  used  for  generating  power  or  heating  large 
industrial,  institutional  and  apartment 
buildings. 

The  sulfur  dioxide  pollution  in  Provi- 
dence's air  is  serious  but  not  as  critical  as 
it  Is  In  larger  cities.  There  is  also  some  hope 
that  the  amount  will  be  reduced  because 
NELCO  recently  took  several  steps  to  com- 
ply with  the  state's  new  Clean  Air  Act. 

The  most  important  step  concerns  the 
company's  Manchester  Street  plant,  which, 
although  It  is  more  efficient  than  the  South 
Street  plant,  has  few  pollution  safeguards. 
Under  a  five-year  contract  recently  signed 
with  the  Providence  Gas  Co.  the "  electric  ■ 
company  next  year  will  burn  natural  gas  in 
Its  Manchester  Street  plant  whenever  it  can 
be  supplied  In  large  quantities  during  the 
summer  months,  when  there  is  less  demand 
for  gas  to  heat  homes. 

Natural  gas  contains  less  sulfur  dioxide 
than  coal  or  oil,  but  it  is  more  expensive. 
However.  NELCO  officials  said  its  use  will 
not  increase  electric  rates. 

The  Manchester  Street  plant  was  chosen 
for  the  use  of  gas  because  it  has  only  a 
mechanical  filter  for  trapping  fly  ash  in 
the  smoke.  The  South  Street  plant  has,  as 
do  nearly  all  new  coal  plants,  an  electrostatic 
filter  or  precipitator,  as  it  is  called,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  mechanical  filter. 

Mechanical  precipitators  eliminate  about 
80  per  cent  of  the  fly  ash,  and  the  electro- 
static precipitator  at  South  Street  removes 
about  another  10  per  cent.  The  newer  elec- 
trostatic precipitators  at  the  New  England 
Power  Company's  Brayton  Point  plant  in 
Somerset  remove  about  99  per  cent  of  the 
ash. 

In  1959,  during  one  of  the  rounds  in  the 
city's  air  pollution  battle  with  NELCO,  Aus- 
tin C.  Daley,  former  air  pollution  control 
chief  for  the  city  who  now  holds  that  title 
in  the  state  government,  estimated  that  an 
electrostatic  device  on  the  Manchester  Street 
plant  would  remove  nine  of  the  10  tons  of 
ash  being  dumped  dally  into  the  city's  air. 
At  the  time,  company  officials  contended 
that  the  problem  was  not  serious.  It  was 
also  estimated  that  an  electrostatic  filter 
would  cost  about  $2,000,000  to  ln=*all  In 
Manchester  Street. 

NELCO  Is  now  not  only  going  to  burn  gas 
during  some  months  of  the  year  to  avoid 
installing  a  filter,  but  It  is  also  going  to  burn 
only  oil  the  rest  of  the  year,  virtually  elim- 
inating the  problem  of  fly  ash  from  the 
Manchester  stacks. 

Another  problem  caused  by  coal  is  the 
dust  that  blows  from  the  storage  piles.  This 
too  will  be  controlled  under  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  for  the  company  recently  has  sprayed 
the  plies  with  an  asphalt  emulsion  that 
hardens   Into  a  crust. 

This  step  also  was  resisted  by  NELCO  at 
the  time  the  city  attempted  to  impose  simi- 
lar requirements  in  1950  that  are  now  state 
law. 

I  Prom  the  Providence  Evening  Bulletin, 

Nov.  7,  1967] 

No  State  AuDrr  tor  Narragansett  Electric 

(By  Wallace  I.  Roberts) 

Narragansett  Electric  Co.  may  have  been 

overcharging  its  customers  for  the  last  four 
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years  because  the  state  regulatory  agency  h«, 
not  audited  the  company's  books  since  iBffl 
However,  Prank  L.  Nunes.  state  public  um ' 
itles  administrator,  said  In  a  recent  interview 
that  the  possibility  of  NELCO  overcharging  lu 
customers  because  its  books  have  not  been 
audited  was  "about  the  same  as  the  posslbn 
Ity  of  an  earthquake  in  Providence  tomor" 
row." 

Mr.  Nunes,  who  is  head  of  the  division  of 
public  uiUitles  in  the  state  Department  of 
Business  Regulation,  said  his  division  has  not 
made  more  than  superficial  checks  of  the 
company's  financial  records  since  NELCO  ap. 
plied  for  permission  to  borrow  $10,000,000  four 
years  ago. 

He  said  his  agency  "does  not  have  the  staff 
or  the  budget"  to  keep  a  constant  check  on 
the  electric  utilities  in  the  state  and  that  it 
was  "impossible"  to  do  more  than  look  over 
the  annual  financial  reports  submitted  by 
the  company.  These  reports  contain  the  in- 
formation  upon  which  electric  rates  are  deter- 
mined. 

"It  is  possible  the  rates  are  too  high,"  he 
said,  "because  we  have  not  audited  their 
books,  but  It's  highly  improbable." 

Electric  rates  are  based  on  two  factors- 
operating  expenses  and  the  value  of  a  com- 
pany's buildings  and  equipment.  Operating 
expenses  are  much  more  important  In  deter- 
mining rates,  but  the  value  on  buildings  and 
equipment,  called  net  plant  Investment.  Ij 
very  important  in  determining  the  size  of 
a  company's  profit. 

Mr.  Nunes  said  that  if  there  were  any  errors 
In  the  figures  claimed  by  NELCO  for  its  net 
plant  Investment,  "they  would  have  to  be 
severe  to  affect  rates,  and  glaring  errors  would 
be  caught  in  our  spot  checks  of  their  annual 
reports." 

If  NELCO  has  placed  too  high  a  ligure  on 
its  claims  for  its  net  plant  investment  dur- 
ing the  last  four  years,  it  has  been  earning 
too  large  a  profit,  even  though  the  company's 
.actual  profit  rate  for  three  of  thoee  four 
years  has  actually  been  slightly  lower  than 
the  limit  set  by  the  division  of  public  util- 
ities. 

The  profit  rate  or  rate  of  return  is  a  fixed 
percentage  of  a  company's  net  plant  Invest- 
ment. In  other  words,  the  way  the  division 
of  public  utilities  determines"  how  large  a 
profit  an  electric  utility  may  make  Is  to  mul- 
tiply its  net  plant  investment  by  a  fixed  per- 
ceru.ige. 

Six  per  cent  is  considered  to  be  a  fair  or 
reasonable  rate  of  return  in  the  power  in- 
dustry. 

The  permitted  rates  in  many  states  range 
from  five  to  seven  per  cert.  In  Rhode  Iteland. 
a  rate  of  return  of  5.83  per  cent  was  set  in 
1958. 

actual  PRorrr  rate 
NELCO's  figure  for  its  net  plant  invest- 
ment In  1966  was  $131,827,752.  Multiplying 
that  by  5.83  per  cent  means  a  profit  of  $7.- 
685.457  which  is  NELCO's  theoretical  profit 
for  last  year.  Its  actual  profit  was  $7,838,827. 
according  to  the  reports  It  files  with  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  Its  actual  rate  of  re- 
turn last  year  was  5.9  per  cent. 

NELCO's  surplus  profit  of  more  than  $153.- 
000  above  the  legal  limit  is  the  first  time  in  at 
least  six  years  the  company  has  been  above 
the  limit.  In  1960  it  was  a  full  percentage 
point  below  this  year's  actual  rate  of  return 
but  the  rate  has  climbed  steadily  siuce  then. 
Even  though  the  amount  of  money  in- 
volved Is  small  NELCO  would  appear  to  be 
in  at  least  technical  violation  of  state  law 
with  its  8153.000  in  excess  profits  last  year. 

The  state's  public  utlUties  act  states 
clearly  that  "The  rate,  toll  or  charge  made  by 
any  public  utility  for  any  light  or  power  pro- 
duced, transmitted  or  delivered  shall  be  rea- 
sonable and  Just  and  every  unjust  or  unrea- 
sonable charge  for  such  service  is  prohibited 
and  declared  unlawful." 

By  Its  own  definition,  the  division  of  pub- 
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Uc  utilities  has  set  5.83  per  cent  as  a  reason- 
ible  profit  rate,  and  it  seems  clear  that  rates 
which  produce  profit  ratios  higher  than  that 
can  reasonably  be  described  as  unreasonable 
and  unjust. 

other  excess  profits 

However.  NELCO  is  not  alone  among  the 
Slate's  public  utilities  In  making  profits  In 
excess  of  the  legal  limit.  Blackstone  Valley 
Electric  Co.,  which  serves  the  Pawtucket- 
Woonsocket  area,  has  made  profits  ranging 
from  8.8  per  cent  to  13.6  per  cent  over  the 
last  six  years. 

In  1966  and  1965  the  company's  profit  ratio 
was  9.3  per  cent.  In  1964  It  was  8.8  per  cent, 
and  In  1963  it  was  11.1  per  cent,  one  of  the 
three  highest  in  the  nation.  The  1962  figure 
was  11  per  cent  and  the  1962  rate  was  13  6 
per  cent. 

When  Mr.  Nunes  was  recently  asked  what 
bis  division  was  doing  to  lower  Blackstone 
Valley's  rates  to  bring  its  profit  ratio  within 
the  legal  limit,  he  said,  "Negotiate.  We  try  to 
solve  these  problems  by  negotiating  with  the 
companies  concerned." 

State  law  allows  the  public  utilities  divi- 
sion to  investigate  and  hold  public  hearings, 
on  its  own  initiative,  on  what  it  believes  to 
be  unreasonable  or  unjust  rates,  and  to  fix 
lower  rates  If  it  finds  they  are  unreasonable 
or  unjust. 

When  Mr.  Nunes  was  asked  why  the  divi- 
sion had  not  availed  itself  of  these  proce- 
dures, he  said  he  tried  "to  work  with  the 
companies  to  secure  lower  rates  but  my  pri- 
mary concern  is  not  with  lowering  rates  but 
ensuring  reliable  service  so  we  won't  have 
another  Northeast  power  blackout." 

ACCURATE     FIGURES? 

What  is  more  Important  about  NELCO, 
however.  Is  that  no  audit  w.as  made  last  year 
of  the  net  plant  Investment  figure,  $131,- 
685.457.  If  that  figure  is  accurate,  the  excess 
profits  amount  to  only  the  $153,000  over- 
charge, about  75  cents  a  customer  a  year. 

If,  however,  the  net  plant  Investment  fig- 
ure is  Just  one  per  cent  too  high,  $1,318,277. 
this  adds  another  $76,000  excess  profits.  For 
everv  percentage  point  that  the  net  plant 
investment  figure  is  too  high,  the  company 
has  been  making  $76,000  more  than  It  should. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  net  plant  invest- 
ment figure  is  too  low,  the  company  will  not 
be  earning  what  It  Is  entitled  to.  However, 
the  probability  of  a  company  claiming  low 
values  on  its  equipment  Is  very  small. 

NELCO  is  In  the  position  of  a  used  car 
salesman.  To  make  as  much  profit  as  he  can, 
the  salesman  places  as  high  a  price  on  his  car 
as  he  thinks  can  be  Justified.  The  division  of 
public  utilities  is  in  the  position  of  the  used 
car  buyer — to  him  a  car  should  have  less 
value. 

NELCO's  profit  is  just  one  part  of  the  plc- 
t'ore.  The  division  of  public  utilities,  by  not 
auditing  NELCO's  books,  has  also  not  thor- 
oughly checked  out  its  claims  for  operating 
expenses,  and  reimbursement  for  operating 
expenses  accounts  for  about  84  per  cent  of 
company's  revenues. 

ANNUAL  AUDITS 

In  1966.  NELCO's  operating  expenses  were 
»39.429.518.  and  its  total  revenues  were  oper- 
ating expenses  plus  profit — $47,268,345.  It  is 
this  last  figure  upon  which  the  rates  are 
determined. 

It  Is  standard  practice  in  regulating  agen- 
cies In  many  other  states  to  check  the  books 
of  electric  utilities  each  year  to  see  that  the 
operating  expenses  are  Justified  and  that  the 
claims  for  plant  investment  are  accurate. 

Some  companies,  for  instance,  make  large 
donations  to  charity  or  political  groups  and 
try  to  claim  the  expense  is  necessary  to  gen- 
erate electricity. 

Some  regulatory  agencies  in  other  states 
allow  such  expenses  to  be  charged  off  to  oper- 
ating expenses  in  which  case  the  customer 


actually  does  the  donating;  other  state  agen- 
cies do  not  allow  the  companies  to  claim 
donations  as  operating  expenses  and  they 
must  be  taken  from  the  dividends  that  are 
distributed  to  stockholders. 

Only  an  auditing  of  the  company  books 
can  determine  whether  NELCO's  operating 
expenses  are  Justified.  But  in  some  respects 
this  alone  will  not  provide  sufficient  infor- 
mation. 

Because  NELCO  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  New 
England  Electric  System,  a  Massachusetts- 
based  company,  there  are  no  expenses  listed 
in  certain  categories  in  its  annual  reports  be- 
cause they  are  performed  by  another  sub- 
sidiary of  NEES.  the  New  England  Power 
Service  Corp..  also  based  In  Massachusetts. 

The  power  service  company  charges  NELCO 
only  the  cost  of  the  services  it  performs  for 
the  affiliate,  and  NELCO  lists  this  lump  sum 
in  its  annual  report  to  the  Rhode  Island 
agency. 

Some  of  the  services  performed  by  the 
power  service  company  include  certain  kinds 
of  advertising.  Some  of  the  advertising  done 
by  NEES  last  year  consisted  of  lobbying 
against  a  proposed  federal  hydroelectric 
power  project  in  Maine,  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
dam.  which  is  designed  to  bring  cheaper  elec- 
tricity to  much  of  New  England. 

Because  the  Rhode  Island  division  of  pub- 
lic utilities  has  not  audited  NELCO's  books 
for  the  last  four  years,  and  because  it  does 
not  require  that  NELCO's  affiliates  file  re- 
ports detailing  expenses  of  services  it  per- 
forms for  KEIjCO,  it  cannot  be  determined 
if  the  customers  of  NELCO  were  actually 
paying  to  fight  a  public  power  project. 

Heavy  Task  for  15  Workers:  Nttnes' 
Division  Understapted 

The  state  division  of  public  utlUties  has  a 
budget  of  $156,000  this  fiscal  year  and  ;ur- 
rently  employs  15  people,  including  Prank  L. 
Nunes,  its  director. 

These  15  people,  five  of  whom  are  secre- 
taries, are  required  by  law  to  regulate  11 
different  types  of  businesses  in  the  state, 
including  electric  utlUties,  raUroads.  trucks, 
taxis,  gas  companies,  buses  and  telephones. 

The  functions  of  the  division  are  primarily 
to  establish  safety  and  service  standards  and 
to  set  rates. 

For  this  job  they  have  four  field  investi- 
gators, one  highway  freight  carrier  examiner, 
one  senior  accountant,  one  engineer,  a  dep- 
uty administrator,  and,  as  of  a  few  weeks 
ago,  another  accountant  who  will  fill  a  va- 
cancy that  has  existed  for  about  five  months. 

Three  of  the  secretaries  and  three  of  the 
office  staff  spend  all  their  time  on  trucks,  and 
George  F.  McLaughlin,  the  deputy  adminis- 
trator, has  been  spending  nearly  all  his  time 
recently  with  the  problems  of  the  New  Haven 
Railroad. 

"We're  desperate  to  get  some  work  done 
around  here."  Mr.  Nunes  said  recently.  "We 
need  additional  accountants  and  a  clerk  to 
do  the  casual  checks  of  the  annual  reports  so 
our  boys  can  go  out  and  make  audits." 

Mr.  Nunes'  position  as  public  utilities  ad- 
ministrator Is  unique  among  state  regulatory 
agencies.  All  others  except  Rhode  Island  and 
Oregon  have  public  utilities  commissions. 
and  in  all  states  except  Rhode  Island,  the 
commission  members  and  Oregon's  adminis- 
trator are  appointed  by  the  governor  or 
elected. 

Mr.  Nunes  was  appointed  by  Robert  M. 
Schacht.  director  of  the  state  Department  of 
Business  Regulation,  in  which  the  division  of 
public  utUlties  operates,  Mr.  Schacht,  in 
turn,  was  appointed  by  Governor  Chafee. 

Oregon  and  Rhode  Island  have  another 
unusual  characteristic  in  the  offices  of  their 
public  utilities  administrators — the  terms  of 
appointment  are  indefinite.  In  all  other 
states  the  members  of  the  commissions  serve 
terms  ranging  from  three  to  10  years. 

One  final  singular  characteristic  of  Rhode 


Island's  public  utUltles  regulation  is  that  45 
pyer  cent  of  the  expenses  of  the  division  are 
assessed  among  all  public  utilities  in  the 
state  and  the  revenues  go  Into  the  state's 
general  fund. 

All  other  states  which  require  the  utilities 
to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  regulating 
them  turn  over  the  money  directly  to  the 
public  utilities  commission. 


HALTING  FLOW  OF  SUPPLIES 
TO  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
was  a  red  letter  day  for  the  Communists 
of  North  Vietnam,  for  on  November  8 
the  House  of  Representatives  refused  to 
take  effective  action  to  halt  the  flow  of 
supplies  that  are  being  made  available 
to  the  Communist  enemy  by  our  perfidi- 
ous so-called  foreign  friends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Chamberlain] 
no  less  than  63  so-called  free  world  ships 
with  a  cargo  capacity  of  more  than 
427.000  tons,  docked  in  North  Vietnam 
during  the  first  10  months  of  this  year. 
This  supplying  of  an  enemy  who  has 
already  killed  more  than  14,000  Ameri- 
cans and  wounded  another  90,000  borders 
on  treason.  The  least  that  can  be  said 
is  that  it  is  international  moral  degrada- 
tion at  its  worst. 

The  amendment  which  I  offered  yes- 
terday to  the  foreign  aid  bill  provided 
that  the  United  States  would  neither 
buj"  nor  sell  nor  provide  aid  of  any  kind — 
loans,  grants,  guarantees — to  any  gov- 
ernment whose  ships  or  planes  carry 
supplies  to  the  enemy.  It  gave  no  dele- 
gated power  to  the  President  or  his 
minions  in  Foggy  Bottom  to  waive  this 
penalty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday's  action  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  attended  with 
another  exhibition  of  armtwisting  to  ob- 
tain the  four  votes  necessary  to  defeat 
the  amendment,  will  not  be  recognized 
as  a  red  letter  day  by  our  fighting  men 
in  Vietnam.  They  can  only  view  it  as 
another  sad  commentary  on  the  failure 
to  recognize  this  as  a  total  war.  For  more 
than  14.000  Americans,  this  war  has  been 
total  and  with  alleged  friends  helping 
supply  the  enemy  It  will  be  total  for 
many  more. 

The  day  after  tomorrow  is  dedicated 
as  Veterans  Day.  Let  those  who  refuse 
to  stop  the  undermining  of  our  fighting 
men  make  the  welkin  ring  in  their  behalf. 


EULOGIES  FOR  THE  LATE  CLARE  E. 
HOFFMAN 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  discussed  with  the  Speaker  a  suit- 
able time  for  eulogies  for  the  late  Clare 
E,  Hoffman,  long  a  Member  of  this  body. 
If  I  am  recognized  on  Monday  next,  I 
shall  eulogize  my  predecessor  and  vvill 
invite  Members  of  the  House  to  join  me 
in  that  task. 


lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


November  9,  196? 


SOUND  LEGISLATION  FOR  DEAUNG 
WITH  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unaiil- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  \UZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  the 
highest  regard  for  and  I  love  dearly  my 
friend  from  Iowa,  but  I  was  among  the 
Republicans  yesterday  who  voted  against 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  to  recom- 
mit. My  arm  was  not  twisted  and  never 
has  been  or  can  be.  I  do  not  think  it  fair 
to  imply  I— and  those  who  voted  as  I 
did— are  unpatriotic.  I  am  a  veteran  of 
5  years  in  the  Second  World  War,  and  I 
will  be  addressing  veterans  in  Leaven- 
worth, Kans.,  on  Saturday,  and  I  will  be 
doing  it  proudly. 

I  am  just  as  violently  opposed  to  com- 
munism as  is  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
and  I  am  just  as  aware  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy  as  my  good  friend  from  Iowa. 

However,  in  our  zeal  to  accomplish 
what  I  know  the  gentleman  genuinely 
wants  to  accomplish,  along  with  all  of 
us — let  us,  for  heaven's  sake,  develop 
sound  legislation  and  do  it  properly,  and 
not  get  into  this  matter  of  emotional 
accusations,  which  really  is  not  going  to 
accomplish  what  the  gentleman  is'trying 
to  do,  in  developing  legislation  to  deal 
with  this  sensitive  matter.  I  feel  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  do  more  harm 
than  good.  The  wording  of  the  gentle- 
man's motion  to  recommit  disturbed 
many  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 

Mr.    GROSS.    Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIZE.  I  >leld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

The    SPEAKER.    The    time    of    the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  has  expired. 


names : 

Anderson,  111. 

Annunzlo 

Boiling 

Broomfleld 

Button 

Corman 

Dlggs 

Everett 

Fisher 

Flood 

Fountain 

Hagan 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  388 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


(Roll  No.  377] 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Hays 
Hubert 
Herlong 
Jones.  Mo. 
Kleppe 
Laird 
Long,  La. 
MacGregor 
Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathlas.  Md. 
May 

Miller.  Calif. 
Pelly 


Pepper 

Pettis 

Polloclc 

Rivers 

St.  Onge 

Smith,  Oalif. 

Stuckey 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tuck 

Oilman 

Utt 

Williams,  Miss. 

WUIls 

Zablocki 
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CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  makes  a  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Will  the  gentle- 
man withhold  that  until  the  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  the 
minority  leader? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  made  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent, and  I  insist  upon  my  point  of  order 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 
A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  distinguished  Speaker  if  he  could 
give  us  the  plans  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
and  any  changes,  if  any.  in  the  previously 
announced  schedule. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  plans  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  are  as  follows: 

There  Is  the  conference  report  on 
public  works. 

There  is  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1967,  a  continuation  of 
the  OEO. 

Then  there  is  a  conference  report  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  appropriation 
bill.  I  understand  that  the  conferees 
have  agreed  or  are  about  to  agree,  and 
we  are  hopeful  that  we  will  get  unani- 
mous consent  so  that  that  conference 
report  can  be  brought  up.  If  it  is  ready 
by  the  time  the  conference  report  on  the 
public  works  measure  is  disposed  of,  that 
will  be  the  next  order  of  business. 

The  importance  of  that  is  that  there  is 
a  continuing  resolution  which  will  en- 
able the  payment  of  salaries,  as  I  under- 
stand. I  notice  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  is  present.  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  he  would  participate  In 
the  colloquy  that  might  take  place  on 
this  subject.  It  is  imperative  that  we  act 
on  that  resolution  in  order  that  the  em- 
ployees may  receive  their  salaries.  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  can  get  it  up  by  unani- 
mous consent.  In  any  event,  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  get  it  up  today. 

I  might  say  that  if  the  situation  should 
develop  so  that  we  cannot  get  it  up  today, 
I  certainly  would  not  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  adjourning  over  until  Mondav, 
with  such  an  Important  matter  to  count- 
less hundreds  of  thousands  of  employees 
involved. 

I  am  glad  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan made  his  inquiry  so  I  could  advise 
the  House  and  take  the  House  Into  my 
complete  confidence.  In  other  words,  if 


we  dispose  of  that  matter  today  then  wp 
will  go  over  until  Monday,  and  the  antl 
poverty  bill  will  continue  on  Monday 
But  I  feel  it  is  imperative  that  some  ac 
tion  be  taken  today  in  connection  with 
the  limited  continuing  resolution  that 
the  other  body  passed. 

I  would  appreciate  it  If  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher]  would 
advise  the  House  as  to  the  exact  provl. 
sions  of  the  continuing  resolution. 

I  might  say  that  that  resolution  would 
not  supersede  the  resolution  that  is  now 
m   conference.   The  resolution  now  in 
conference  covers  the  whole  field   and 
the  resolution  to  which  I  have  referred 
covers  only  a  limited  field.  The  contin- 
uing resolution  would  not  in  any  way 
supersede  the  one  that  is  in  conference 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  Speaker 
has  answered  one  of  the  principal  ques- 
tions that  I  wished  to  ask  him.  I  am  glad 
the  Speaker  concurs  that  this  continuing 
resolution,  which  is  a  proposed  part  of 
-the  District  of  Columbia  appropriation 
conference  report,  would  not  in  any  way 
supsersede.    obviate    or   undermine  the 
other  continuing  resolution  involving  the 
expenditure  limitation  which  is  still  in 
conference. 
The  SPEAKER.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  and  then  I 
will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mi- 
nority leader  is  exactly  correct.  It  will 
not  supersede  the  conference  that  is  now 
being  held  on  the  continuing  resolution. 
It  would  only  provide  for  operation  of 
prcgramc  and  agencies  such  as  foreign 
assistance.  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, military-  construction,  public 
works,  and  Appalachia.  As  the  minority 
leader  and  the  Speaker  know,  all  of  the 
other  appropriation  bills  have  been 
enacted  and  signed  into  law. 

That  is  the  sole  purpose  of  it  and  I  do 
hope,  M".  Speaker,  that  when  this  is 
called  up,  the  Members  will  go  along  with 
us  on  it.  and  let  us  agree  to  this  con- 
ference report.  We  are  bringing  back  ? 
good  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  now 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr 
Hall]. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
minority  leader  for  yielding. 

I  submit  it  is  a  matter  of  speculation 
as  to  whether  or  not  this  would  under- 
mine the  continuing  resolution  for  ap- 
prlations  that  is  lodged,  and  has  been 
lodged  for  some  time.  In  the  other  body. 
I.  for  one,  submit  that  It  could  do  nothing 
else  but  undermine  that. 

Second,  this  is  not  an  appropriation 
bill  for  District  of  Columbia  employees 
only,  but  as  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky said,  It  Involves  the  pay  of  many 
including  Appalachia,  foreign  aid,  the 
antipoverty  warriors,  and  others.  The 
Important  thing  is  that  the  corollary  of 
this  colloquy  is  that  had  the  continuing 
resolution  on  appropriations  received  a 
fair  show  on  the  part  of  the  other  body. 
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this  entire  problem  would  long  since  have 

"1?  the'^gentleman  will  yield  further, 
I  would  like  to  ask  a  very  succinct  ques- 
i*  on  October  25  of  this  year  we  had 
.oiioQUV  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  which 
«  had  under  consideration  a  similar 
unanimous  consent  request  for  the  con- 
'prence  report  on  appropriations  for 
llboT  and  HEW.  page  29945;  and  no- 
^was  served  that  we  would  not  by 
imanimous  consent  consider  any  addl- 
•ional  conference  reports  unless  the  con- 
'erence  was  indeed  completed,  and  the 
Lort  was  ready  for  the  Members  to 
itudy  in  advance.  Has  the  report  been 
Drtoted''  May  the  Members  see  the  find- 
ings of  the  two  bodies  conferees  before 
we  are  asked  by  unanimous  consent  to 
concur  in  what  is  well  represented  as 
20od  position  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  House  and  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky?  I  am  sure  it  is.  But  has 
the  report  been  printed? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri that  the  conference  with  the  other 
body  has  been  concluded.  We  concluded 
the  conference  just  prior  to  the  noon 
hour,  but  the  report  has  not  been 
printed. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  conferees  are  in  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  They  are  in  agree- 
ment. Attending  that  conference  was  the 
ranking  Republican  member  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  LMr.  Bow],  and  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon].  The  conferees 
were  unanimous  on  the  provision  placed 
m  the  bill  by  the  other  body  carrying  this 
through  November  9.  I  do  hope  that  the 
sentleman  will  not  object. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  understand  that,  and  I 
have  the  highest  respect  for  them  all  and 
for  the  urgency  of  this  situation,  but  I 
think  each  individual  Member  of  this 
House  of  Representatives  represents  his 
own  constituency  and  has  not  only  the 
privilege  but  the  obligation  to  see  a  re- 
port of  this  importance,  before  it  is  acted 
on  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Davis! . 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
for  yielding. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  on  this  side  that 
we  did  not,  as  conferees,  undertake  sim- 
ply as  members  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Subcommittee  the  responsibility  for 
agreeing  with  the  continuing  resolution 
through  today.  This  is  a  matter  which 
had  been  discussed  in  advance  with  the 
distinguished  ranking  member  of  the  full 
committee  on  the  minority  side,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Bov^,'],  and  with 
the  leaders  here.  We  felt  that  it  was  the 
proper  thing  for  us  to  do,  to  agree  with 
this  continuing  resolution,  which  ob- 
viously transcends  the  appropriations  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  simply  does  take  us  through  today, 
and  it  does  prevent  what  I  feel  will  be 
a  real  injustice  to  the  employees  of  this 


government,  who  have  performed  a  serv- 
ice in  behalf  of  the  public,  and  who  are 
going  to  find  themselves  without  a  pay- 
check unless  we  take  this  kind  of  respon- 
sible action  today. 

If  I  have  any  influence  on  this  side  at 
all,  I  would  plead  with  my  colleagues 
that  they  not  object  to  bringing  this  mat- 
ter up  this  afternoon  at  a  later  hour. 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bowl. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  concerned  in  this  matter.  I 
feel  that  those  people  who  have  worked 
are  entitled  to  their  paychecks.  This 
brings  us  up  through  November  a.  I  do 
not  believe  it  affects  the  position  we  have 
taken  on  expenditure  limitation.  But  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  make  sure 
that  the  people  who  have  worked — the 
secretaries,  those  in  the  offices,  and  the 
other  people  who  have  labored — all  these 
last  few  weeks  will  receive  their  pay- 
checks. 

I  have  approved  this.  I  do  not  believe 
it  affects  our  position,  or  the  position  I 
have  taken  on  the  continuing  resolution. 
I  believe  we  are  coming  to  where  we  may 
have  some  agreement  on  this  position. 

I  would  hope  we  would  adopt  this  con- 
ference report. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell]. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  yielding. 

Could  the  distinguished  Speaker  indi- 
cate to  us  how  late  he  plans  to  have 
the  House  meet  today  on  the  OEO  de- 
bate? As  I  understand  it,  we  have  20 
minutes  of  general  debate  remaining.  Is 
it  the  gentleman's  intention  to  start  read- 
ing the  bill  for  amendment?  If  so.  how 
long  does  he  expect  the  House  to  be  in 
session  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  I  would  think  a 
reasonable  hour,  about  5  or  6  o'clock. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  press  will  take 
it  off  the  record,  Mrs.  McCormack  asked 
me  that  this  morning.  She  wanted  to 
know  whether  we  would  have  dinner  at 
the  House  restaurant.  I  said.  "My  dear, 
I  do  not  think  we  will  today." 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  might  say  to  the 
Speaker,  that  is  very  reassuring. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  it  the  in- 
tention at  the  present  time  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent? 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  I  would  think,  in 
view  of  the  statement  made  by  our  friend 
from  Missouri,  that  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  might  be  made  a  little  later. 
The  gentleman  said  he  would  like  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  conference 
report  He  did  not  necessarily  press  the 
point  of  it  being  printed,  but  he  wanted 
to  see  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker,  as  eloquent  and  pro- 
found as  he  is,  and  as  great  as  his  wit 
and  his  way  of  wielding  the  word  with 


the  press — on  and  off  the  record — and  as 
great  as  his  power  in  this  body — he  still 
cannot  put  words  in  my  mouth. 
Mr.  SPEAKER.  I  did  not  undertake 

to. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  said  to  the  distinguished 
Speaker  and  to  the  other  gentleman 
yielding  that  I  thought  every  Member 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
report — and  I  include  any  report — before 
there  was  a  imantmous-consent  action. 
Mr.  SPEAKER.  There  are  two  ways 
of  seeing.  Some  Members  might  take 
confidence  in  the  conferees  and  have 
such  confidence  in  them  that  they  know 
they  are  seeing  without  actually  reading. 
My  understanding  was  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  said  he  should  see  it.  He 
did  not  go  as  far  as  he  might  have. 

I  might  say,  for  one  Member,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  see  it.  I  am  sure  the 
conferees  will  arrange  to  show  it  to  any 
Member  who  wants  to  see  it. 

I  believe  that  interpretation  is  most 
favorable  to  the  state  of  mind  of  my 
friend  from  Missouri. 

At  this  time  I  do  not  believe  there 
should  be  a  unanimous-consent  request. 
Later  in  the  afternoon  when  we  know 
the  conference  report  is  filed,  the  request 
will  be  made.  If  objection  is  made,  I 
would  be  constrained  to  go  to  the  Rules 
Committee  and  to  ask  for  a  rule. 

I  am  going  to  do  everything  I  can.  It 
is  imperative  to  get  this  through.  I  am 
going  to  do  everything  I  can  to  let  the 
Members  have  tomorrow,  which  is  a  holi- 
day, and  to  carry  out  the  understanding 
which  existed  between  the  leadership 
and  the  Members  of  the  House.  I  am 
going  to  do  everj'thing  I  can  to  bring 
it  up. 

I  hope  there  will  be  no  objection  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request. 


PERMISSION  FOR  JOINT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY  TO  FILE 
A  REPORT  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TO- 
NIGHT 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
There  w^as  no  objection. 


SIDELIGHTS  ON  AN  ELECTION 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
mv  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ordinaril>' 
modestv  would  dictate  that  I  make  no 
comment  about  mj-  election  to  the  New 
York  State  Supreme  Court  on  Tuesday 
of  this  week. 

The  vote  of  confidence  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  electorate  of 
Brooklj-n  and  Staten  Island  is  more  than 
gratifying.  This  is  particularly  so  In 
view  of  the  unwarranted  and  scurrilous 
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attacks  leveled  against  me  by  two  of  New 

York  City's  daiUes. 
I  take  this  moment  to  comment  upon 

the  fact  that  this  election  was  another 
indication  that  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  are  supporting  President 
Johnson's  program  and  policies  in  Viet- 
nam and  at  home.  Traditionally  contests 
for  election  to  judicial  office  are  removed 
from  partisan  political  considerations 

Despite  the  fact  that  all  of  the  candi- 
dates for  judicial  office  in  this  election 
avoided  discussion  of  such  matters,  the 
issue  was  injected  into  my  contest,  not 
by  me  nor  for  that  matter  by  the  gentle- 
men who  were  nominated  by  the  other 
parties.  The  opposition  to  my  candidacy 
was  engendered  by  my  firm  support  of 
President  Johnson,  based  not  on  the  fact 
that  he  is  President  of  the  United  States 
nor  on  the  fact  that  he  is  the  titular 
leader  of  my  party,  but  based  upon  my 
strong  conviction  that  he  is  right. 

The  issue  was  injected  into  this  cam- 
paign by  those  partisans  who  call  them- 
selves "reform  Democrats."  They  are 
neither  reformers  nor  Democrats  Their 
only  issue  was  that  I  refused  to  go  along 
with  them  in  urging  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican troops  from  Vietnam.  Mv  position 
like  that  of  President  Johnson,  was  and 
Is  that  we  will  negotiate  for  peace  at  any 
time  or  place  with  anyone  and  without 
conditions,  but  that  we  will  not  stop  the 
nghtmg  nor  the  bombing  unilaterally 
while  the  enemy  continues  the  fighting 
I  dare  say  that  many  a  voter  indicated 
tus  or  her  support  of  that  position  when 
they  rejected  the  urgings  of  these  ill- 
advised  people  and  voted  for  me. 

My   thanks   go   out   to  my   legion   of 
supporters. 


ment  to  stifle  constitutionally  protected 
expression  of  views;  further  that,  if  no 
transgression  of  law  has  occurred,  then 
no  sanctions  can  be  imposed;  and  that, 
if  a  transgression  has  occurred,  sanc- 
tions under  the  law  which  has  been  vio- 
lated are  the  only  ones  that  should  be 
imposed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsey  Clark  at  this  time  to  re- 
affirm the  position  of  the  administration 
in  this  important  matter. 

I  Include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  today's  New  York 
Times. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  9,  1967] 
Crackdown  on  Draft  Protesters 

Rushing  protesters  against  the  Vietnam 
war  into  the  armed  services  Is  the  apparent 
purpose  of  Selective  Service  Director  Her- 
shey's  new  order  to  local  draft  boards  to  "live 
up  to  the  letter  of  the  laws."  We  can  think 
of  no  worse  way  to  encourage  respect  either 
for  the  draft  or  the  armed  forces. 

General  Hershey  Is  right  in  Insisting  that 
all  who  violate  the  law  In  expressing  their 
opposition  to  the  war  should  be  prosecuted. 
But  the  penalties  should  take  the  form  of 
imprisonment  or  flnes,  and  should  be  uni- 
form for  all  who  are  convicted  whether  or 
not  they  are  subject  to  the  draft.  To  make 
induction  Into  the  military  a  counterpart  of 
Incarceration  in  a  penal  Institution  demeans 
the  uniform  and  all  the  men  who  wear  it. 


November  9,  igg; 


SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM 
POLICIES 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
mains, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  General  Her- 
^f ?K^  o^f^""  °^  October  26  to  members 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  regard- 
ing the  reclassification  of  registrants 
raises  grave  constitutional  issues  His 
position  IS  that  local  draft  boards  should 
consider  evidence  of  illegal  activities  in 
reclassifying  registrants.  I  am  pro- 
foundly disturbed  that  the  local  draft 
boards  would  be  used  as  a  vehicle  for 
law  enforcement  and  to  make  what 
should  be  judicial  determinations  under 
our  system  of  law. 

To  constitute  local  draft  boards  in  this 
manner  as  kangaroo  courts  violates  the 
American  concept  of  due  process.  Only 
a  court  of  law  shcu'd  decide  who  has 
violated  the  law  and  prescribe  appropri- 
ate penalties.  General  Hershey's  direc- 
tive flies  in  the  face  of  Federal  policy 
enunciated  last  year  by  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  Fred  M.  Vinson,  Jr.,  in  a 
letter  to  Senator  Hart.  In  that  letter  Mr. 
Vinson  declared  that  the  Selective  Ser\'- 
Ice  Act  could  not  be  used  as  an  instru- 


CrVIL  FUNCTIONS   APPROPRIATION 
BILL.  1963 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  bill  iH.R.  11641) .  making  appropria- 
tions for  certain  civil  functions  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  At- 
lantic-Pacific Interoceanic  Canal  Study 
Commission,  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission,  Interstate  Commission  on 
the  Potomac  River  Basin,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: with  Senate  amendment  No.  2 
thereon,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

strike  out  "$967,599,000"  and  Insert 
"$968,474,000". 

MOTION    offered    DY    MR.    KIRWAN 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  KiBwAN  moves  that  the  House  disagree 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  House 
amendment  to  Senate  amendment  No.  2. 

PHEFERENTIAL   MOTION   OFFERED   BY 
MR.    HATHAWAY 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  of- 
fer a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hathaway  moves  that  the  House  con- 
cur In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
House  amendment  to  Senate  amendment 
No.  2. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kir  wan]  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 


minute  to  the  distinguished  gentlem»„ 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland] 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  un 
derstand  the  preferential  motion  ofTer^" 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  hZ 
Maine  [Mr.  Hathaway],  his  motion  5 
adopted,  would  accept  the  position  of  uT. 
other  body  which  restores  $875  OOO  to 
this  public  works  appropriation  bill 

Specifically,  with  reference  to  th? 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  Dam  and  Reser 
voir  project,  a  vote  in  favor  of  the  motion 
to  recede  and  concur  would,  in  effect  be 
an  affirmative  vote,  an  "aye"  vote  for 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  project;  is  that 'cor 
rect? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  That  is  correct. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman   from  Massachusetts 
has  expired. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.   Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  remarks  I  made  under  the 
1-minute  rule,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  Members  that  the  opponents  of  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  power  project 
have  been  continually  distorting  the 
facts,  and  I  am  referring  particularly  to 
the  privately  owned  power  companies 
which  have  been  lobbying  against  this 
project  extensively  since  its  inception 
and  I  am  referring  more  particularly  to 
the  Electric  Coordinating  Committee  oi 
New  England  which  is  a  group  of  pri- 
vately  owned  power  companies. 

This  organization  recently  made  the 
following  accusations  against  the  project 
charging  not  that  these  were  the  co- 
ordinating committee's  findings  but  that 
the  following  were  the  findings  made  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission.  These  so- 
called  findings  were  distributed  to  manv 
Members  of  Congress  and  portrayed  ai 
being  the  gospel  truth.  The  allegations 
are  as  follows: 

First.  FPC  findings  show  Dickey-Un- 
coln  would  be  constructed  solely  for  pow- 
er purposes. 

Second.  FPC  findings  .show  proposed 
Dickey-Lincoln  rate  would  not  recover 
cost. 

Third.  FPC  findings  show  Dickey-Lin- 
coln a  hopelessly  inefficient  means  of 
producing  power. 

Fourth.  FPC  findings  show  Dickey- 
Lincoln  power  would  exceed  equivalent 
cost  of  alternative. 

These  statements  were  referred  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  for  comment 
and  the  following  statement  was  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Commission: 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  not 
made  any  of  the  above  findings.  To  the  con- 
trary, we  reported  to  Senator  Ellender  that 
the  then  current  studies  supported  the  con- 
clusion reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  1964  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission that  the  proposed  Dlckey-LlncoIn 
School  development  was  well  Justified  and 
merited  early  construction.  Our  staff  advises 
that  it  has  no  new  Information  that  would 
warrant  a  change  In  this  conclusion. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  membership 
to  the  fact  that  from  1960  to  1966,  the 
per  capita  distribution  of  public  works 
authorizations  showed  a  consistent  pat- 
tern of  large  investments  in  areas  out- 
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dde  the  Northeast,  as  demonstrated  In  utilities    commissions    in    the    various  England  Electric  Coordinating  Council 

^e  following  table:  States  guaranteed   to   these   utilities   a  which  is  an  organization  composed  of 

^.                                        Per  capita  reasonable  return  on  their  investment,  all  the  private  utilities  in  New  England 

Northeast  --  $18.98  So  private  utilities  are  simply  agents  of  and  which  is  very  artfully  described  in 

^dwest -- 31.17  the  public  carrying  out  the  public'-  de-  the  Appropriations  Committee  staff  study 

south  - 40.84  sires  and  receiving  for  this  a  guarantee  report  as  a  group  that  was  organized  in 

Par  West rI' nfi  Of  a  profit.  1947  for  "the  pretended  purpose  of  low- 

southwest  — 64.06  what    the    public    can    do    through  ering  electric  rates  in  New  England,"  has 

In  this  year's  public  works  appropria-  agents,  the  public  is  certainly  entitled  advertised  at  great  length  about  plans 
tion  bill,  the  pattern  is  conttaued :  to  do  by  itself  and  this  is  exactly  what  for  an  11-station  powerloop  throughout 
jQjj.  '                                       Per  capita  the  public  is  doing  when  it  authorizes  the  New  England  and  has  constantly  bar- 
Northeast  91.77  construction  of  Federal  projects  such  as  raged  the  public  with  facts  and  figures 

Midwest 4.73  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School   hydroelec-  to  show  that  they  have  elaborate  plans 

South --- "7.83  trie  project.  to  bring  about  lower  electric  rates.  But 

southwest —    7.49  Realistically   the  public  utility  com-  you  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  that  If 

Par  West 11.81  missions  governing  the  rates  of  private  the  appropriation  Is  struck  from  the  ap- 

New  England's  allocation  is  only  $1.57  utilities  throughout  the  United  States  propriations  bill  that  all  these  elaborate 
per  capita.  have  not  been  very  effective  in  bringing  plans  will  go  out  the  window  and  the 
These  figures  clearly  show  that  the  about  rate  reductions.  First,  because  utilities  of  New  England  will  settle  back 
New  England  area  has  been  short-  many  of  the  members  of  such  commis-  into  the  comfortable  status  they  enjoyed 
changed  with  respect  to  public  works  in-  sions  are  political  appointees  who  often  before  the  advent  of  this  project, 
vestment.  An  investment  such  as  the  know  very  little  about  rate  structures:  The  second  categorj- of  people  who  op- 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  power  project  and  second,  because  the  legal  and  ac-  pose  this  project  are  those  who  are  doubt- 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  alleviating  counting  staffs  of  such  commissions  are  ful  about  its  merits.  In  an  effort  to  resolve 
the  relatively  poor  economic  picture  of  grossly  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  task  finally  any  lingering  doubts  about  its 
this  area,  and  I  indicated  in  my  remarks  of  examining  the  rate  structures  of  the  merits,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
under  the  1-minute  rule  such  a  power  electric  utilities.  So  in  order  that  the  last  year  caUed  for  an  independent  study 
project  would  put  New  England  on  an  public  may  get  the  benefit  of  the  lowest  to  be  conducted  by  the  committee's  In- 
equitable basis  with  the  rest  of  the  coun-  possible  electric  rates,  the  public  occa-  vestigative  staff. 

tr>-  with  respect  to  cost  of  electricity.  sionally  must   take  the   initiative   and  On  October  11.  1966.  speaking  here  on 

Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  at  this  time  produce  its  own  electricity  as  a  yardstick  the  floor  of  the  House  a  number  of  Dlck- 

w  review  briefly  the  history  of  this  proj-  to  indicate  the  lower  cost  that  electricity  ey's    opponents    expressed    satisfaction 

ect.  making  a  few  additional  comments  can  be  produced  and  distributed  for.  that  the  investigation  would  be  conduct- 

wlth  respect  to  this  project's  merit.  Furthermore,  It  is  obvious  in  the  year  ed.  They  said  that  should  the  investlga- 

The    Dickey-Lincoln    School    hydro-  1967  that  the  private  power  philosophy  five  staff  report  favorably  on  the  proj- 

electrlc  project  has   become   a   battle-  is  outdated.  We  already  have  In  almost  ect.  their  doubts  would  be  resolved  and 

scarred  veteran  of  the  Congress.  every  section  of  the  country  except  the  they  would  cease  to  oppose  it. 

On  July  12.  1965,  President  Johnson  northeast  gigantic  Federal  electric  proj-  The  study  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 

sent  to  the  89th  Congress  his  recommen-  ects  which  have  brought  about  electric  mlttee  investigative  •■■'„a,ff  has  been  com- 

dation  that  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  rate  reductions  In  the  areas  where  they  pleted.  The  committee  staff  emphatically 

hydroelectric     project     be     authorized,  exist.  In  fact  there  are  170  Federal  power  supports  the  Dickey   project.  The  staff 

Shortly  thereafter  the  project  was  au-  projects  in  the  Nation.  New  England  is  studj'  shows:  First,  that  there  has  been  a 

thorized  and  in  that  same  year  an  ap-  considerably  disadvantaged  by  not  hav-  thorough  study  by  the  Corps  of  Engl- 

propriation   of   $800,000   was   made   by  ing  such  a  project  to  bring  its  rates,  the  neers.  the  Department  of  the  Interior 

Congress  to  get  the  project  underway,  highest  in  the  country,  in  line  with  the  and  other  agencies  involved  In  the  Dickey 

Last  year  an  additional  $1.1  million  was  rest  of  the  Nation.  Industry  has  been  lost  project.  Second,  that  the  project  is  eco- 

appropriated  for  further  planning.  This  and  It  is  difficult  to  attract  new  industry  nomically    and    engineeringly    feasible. 

vear.  the  administration  requested  and  when  industry  can  go  elsewhere  and  re-  Third,  that  there  is  and  shall  be  an  ade- 

the  House  Appropriations  Committee  ap-  ceive  much  more  favorable   treatment  quate  market  for  the  power  the  project 

proved  an  appropriation  in  the  amount  electricitywise.  "K-il]  generate  Fourth,  that  it  wiU  produce 

of  $1,676  million.  This  monev  was  de-  The  argument  is  advanced  that  the  and  distribute  electricity  at  a  lower  rate 

signed  for  planning.  The  House  rejected  Dickey-Lincoln      School      hydroelectric  than  any  private  utility  alternative  in- 

this  amount.  The  other  body  accepted  project  wiU  only  produce  a  very  small  ^'""^^Iif,""*:lf"f°'''"*f°.Ei™^.    **?,!" 

that  amount  and  the  matter  went  to  portion  of  the  power  in  New  England  so  age.  Fifth,  that  the  estimated  cost  of  the 

conference.  The  matter  came  back  from  therefore,  how  can  it  possibly  bring  about  project  maoe  by  tne  corps  oitngineers 

conference  with  a  compromise  figure  of  rate  reductions.  In  everj-  other  section  ^„o^^o  Ann  !  v,^!k  !lf„i?,^°l  Lt^Jl^f  °f# 

S875.000.  This  amount  was  rejected  by  of   the   country   where   Federal   hydro-  !?f ;?  ,^1^^°  1^^  !^.  k   .nf  .^S^  ™2 

the  House  but  the  other  body  insisted  electric  projects  have  been  installed  and  f^li^  l^^'l'^f  "^ 'ifn^  A^J,  !*"1l.ri??J* 

upon  this  amount.  That  is  why  the  mat-  produced  only  a  small  portion  of  the  '"S^^f'.jHfpVomc  t^no^r^^^^^^  n^n' 

ter  is  before  us  today.  Despite  the  fact  total  amomit  of  electricity,  rate  reduc-  S°rnd  ar^a  r^?velSpmen7are^ot  onN 

that  this  is  the  third  appropriation  there  tions  have  come  about,  and  the  private  "„ '  rt^„t  I^n^fr^ti,^^^^                    °  ^ 

continues  to  be  strenuous  opposition  to  utilities  operating  in  those  areas  have      ^,I.v,„l;"l    ..^  '^^^^^  », ,„  .,.,„„„   .„ 

the  project,  and  you  may  well  ask  why  made  more  money  than  they  ever  made  ^.^Jl^^'^Tl  '^Ll^^.l^rlrf^^^.^t 

this  continued  harassment.  before.  Such  rate  reductions  come  about  °  ,,*^,^„  "°H^f  ^°"^"i'^^  thf  .™,h^ 

I  believe  that  the  opponents  of  the  because  with  the  advent  of  a  Federal  in-  ^m  j^u  ^m  ^^^^^hat^he  cc«nmi^e 

project  fall  into  two  categories.  First,  stallation  in  an  area,  the  public  becomes  'n  Sf  ^^^°  S  st^dv  and  st^ 

there  are  those  who  adhere  to  the  philos-  aware  of  the  fact  that  electricity  can  be  ^^^    the  Sm-to'co^t'rSo  TlfTl 

ophy  that  aU  power  generation  and  dls-  Produced    and    sold    at    a    much    lower  j      j^_ 

trlbution  should  be  handled  by  investor-  cost  and  this  In  turn  brings  pressure  .               ,,       ^ptumed  to  the  Oov- 

owned  companies.   Although  I  respect  on  private  utilities  to  reexamine  their  !!!^i^„,  t^on  i^/hl^t  t^  .n^^^ 

those  who  hold  to  this  phUosophy,  I  be-  costs  and  bring  about  Innovations  that  fJ^/^'^L^  .^°„  1^^]!!."^  ^J^Iii  f L  ^i^^^^ 

lleve  that  this  attitude  is  both  unsound  would  lower  electric  rates.  ^Lf^                 ^    .  ^     i            . 

and  outdated.  This  has  already  been  the  case  with  Federal  power  projects  hi  the  country, 

I  believe  it  is  unsound  because  It  over-  respect  to  utilities  in  Maine  just  since  the  '^^  ^^aff  study  beneflt-to-cost  ratio 

looks  the  fact  that  the  production  and  Dickey   project  has   appeared   to  have  alone  should  convince  even  the  severest 

distribution  of  electricity  Is  really  in  the  some  chance  of  success.  Soon  after  hear-  skeptic  of  the  merits  of  this  project, 

public  domain.  In  order  to  produce  and  ings  on  the  project  began  in  August  of  Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  gratifying 

distribute  electricity  the  public  has  11-  1965,  every  private  utility  in  Maine  ap-  as  the  vote  was  to  those  of  us  who  have 

censed  various  private  companies.  In  ex-  plied  for  and  was  granted  at  least  one  urged   rejection   of  the   Dickey-Lincoln 

change  the  public  has  through  public  rate   reduction.  Furthermore,   the  New  School  project,  we  saw  today  another 

cxni 2008— Part  as 
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action  which  should  strengthen  our  belief 
in  representative  government.  I  believe 
we  should  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Appropriation  Subcom- 
mittee. Michael  Kirwan,  for  urging  in- 
sistence upon  the  House's  previous  deci- 
sion on  Dickey-Lincoln — despite  his  per- 
sonal feelings. 

Mike  Kirwan's  support  for  that  proj- 
ect— for  reasons  best  known  only  to  him- 
self—was well  known;  but.  nevertheless, 
he  put  aside  those  personal  feelings  to 
uphold  the  position  taken  by  the  major- 
ity of  his  colleagues  on  two  previous  oc- 
casions. The  prerogatives  and  position 
of  the  House  have  been  overwhelmingly 
upheld,  and  for  this  we  should  all  be  ap- 
preciative. 

Today.  Mike  Kirwan  proved  himself 
to  be  not  only  an  able  representative  of 
the  people  of  the  19th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio  but  on  this  issue  proved 
himself  to  be  a  statesman  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  Nation. 

I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  our  good 
friend,  Mike  Kirwan,  fully  deserves  my 
small  attempt  at  paying  him  tribute. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sen- 
ate has  amended  the  House  figure  for 
construction  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  add  $875,000  for  additional  planning 
on  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  project 
This  is  the  only  item  in  the  bill  which 
is  now  in  disagreement. 

The  Senate  has  receded  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  House  figure  of  $203 
million  for  grants  for  waste  treatment 
plants  under  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration  program. 
The  item  is  now  the  same  as  the  budget 
request  instead  of  the  $225  million  which 
has  been  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Although  I  have  fully  supported  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  project,  the  House  has 
twice  by  record  votes  decisively  voted 
down  funds  to  continue  planning  on  the 
project.  On  July  25,  1967.  by  a  record 
vote  of  233  to  169,  a  margin  of  64,  the 
House  turned  down  funds  for  the  project 
and  again  on  October  25.  by  a  record 
vote  of  236  to  162,  a  margin  of  74.  the 
House  again  denied  funds  to  continue 
planning  on  the  project. 

As  I  indicated  on  each  of  these  oc- 
casions. I  fully  support  the  project  for 
I  feel  It  Is  well  Justified  and  should  be 
built.  However,  in  light  of  the  action  by 
the  House,  I  feel  It  is  now  my  responsi- 
bility to  recommend  that  we  defer  fur- 
ther action  on  this  project  this  year  and 
pass  the  bill  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
In  order  that  the  essential  programs  cov- 
ered by  the  bill  may  have  funds  to  carry 
on  their  daily  operations  in  a  business- 
like manner. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  that  this  bill 
Is  still  before  us  on  November  9.  1967, 
more  than  4  months  after  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year.  The  record  will  show 
that  our  committee  has  made  every  ef- 
fort to  expedite  the  bill.  We  brought  it 
to  the  House  floor  for  consideration  on 
July  25,  which  was  actually  1  day  before 
the  President  signed  the  authorization 
bill  covering  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's program. 

Although  the  Senate  did  not  pass  the 
bill  until  October  10  we  expedited  the 
conference  action  and  brought  it  to  the 
House  floor  for  approval  on  October  25. 
The  Senate  did  not  consider  the  confer- 
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ence  report  until  November  7  and  I  have 
brought  it  back  to  the  floor  for  further 
consideration  at  the  earliest  moment 
possible.  Without  a  continuing  resolution, 
the  agencies  covered  by  the  bill,  includ- 
ing AEC,  are  placed  in  a  serious  finan- 
cial situation  and  I  hope,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Senate,  that  this  bill 
can  be  on  its  way  to  the  President  for 
his  signature  by  tonight. 

I  plan  for  our  committee  to  again  con- 
sider the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  project 
in  connection  with  next  year's  bill  and  I 
hope  by  that  time  there  will  be  a  better 
understanding  of  the  justification  for  the 
project  and  the  House  will  favorably  ap- 
prove funds  for  the  resumption  of  plan- 
ning. I  now  feel  it  is  essential,  however 
that  we  pass  this  bill  without  further  de- 
lay and  therefore  recommend  that  the 
House  vote  down  the  motion  to  reced« 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment 
and  approve  my  motion  to  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendment. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anything  would 
be  gained  by  further  discission  of  the 
project  which  has  been  extensively  de- 
bated here  on  the  House  floor,  and  I 
therefore  move  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  preferential  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr 
Hathaway  ] . 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois  1 .  The  question  is  on  the  pref- 
erential motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Hathaway]  that  the 
House  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  House  amendment  to  Sen- 
ate amendment  No.  2. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The   question   was   taken;    and   there 
were— yeas  118,  nays  263.  not  voting  51 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  378) 
YEAS— 118 


Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
Asp  In  all 
Baring 
Barrett 
B:ngham 
Blanton 
Boccg3 
Boiand 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Carev 
Geller 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Culver 
Daniels 
Davis.  Ga. 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Dow 
Dxilskl 
Eckhardt 


Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Green.  Pa. 

Hal  pern 

Hajnllton 

HarUey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Howard 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif, 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kupferman 

Kyroa 

Lone,  La. 

McFall 


Edwards.  Calif.  Macdonald 


Edwards,  La 

Eilberg 

Evaus.  Colo, 

Parbsteln 

PasceU 

Foley 

Ford 

William  D. 
Prase r 
Prledel 
Pulton,  Tenn 
Gallagher 


Mass. 
Madden 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Mink 
Moss 
Multer 
Murohy,  lu. 
Murphy,  N.Y, 
Nix 

O'Hara,  III, 
O'Hara,  Mich, 


O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Price,  m, 

Puclnskl 

Rees 

Reid.  NY. 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Rosenthal 

Ro.stenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Scheuer 

Sl.sk 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stafford 

Stephens 

Stuckev 

Sullivan 

Tenzer 

Thompson 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Van  DeerUn 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Yates 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Anderson.  111. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Ashmore 

Ayres 

Bates 

Battin 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

Bevill 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Blatnlk 

Bow 

Bray 

Brlnklev 

Brock 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 

Burke.  Mas=. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cahlll 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
CoUler 
Coimer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dennev 
Dent 

Derwlnski 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Felghan 
Flndley 
Pino 
Flynt 


NAYS — 263 

Ford.  Gerald  R 
Frelini;huysen 
FMlton,  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Galiflanakls 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Gialnio 
Goodell 
Ooodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurney 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hardy 
Har.«:ha 
Harvey 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Henderson 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwln 
Jarman 
Joel.'on 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Karth 
Kee 
Keith 

King.  Calif. 
King.  N.Y. 
Kirwan 
Kluczynskl 
Komegay 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 

Landrum 
Lai  gen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Long,  Md. 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McClure 
Mcculloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McM'Uan 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Mahon 
MallUard 
Marsh 
Mayne 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnish 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris,  N.  Mex 
Morse,  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 


Nelsen 

Nichols 

Passman 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Plrnie 

Poage 

Poff" 

Pool 

Price.  Tex. 

Purcell 

Qule 

Quillen 

Railsback 

RandaU 

Rarlck 

Reld,  ni. 

Relfel 

Relnccke 

Rhodes,  Ariz, 

Rhodes.  Pa 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Ro-ers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roouey,  Pa, 

Roth 

Rov.debu'h 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Savior 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebel! 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

S3lden 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  NY. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga, 

Thomson,  Wis 

Udall 

Vanlk 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whallev 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams.  Pa. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young 

Zlon 


N.J. 


NOT  VOTING— 5  X 


Adams 

.Annunzlo 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Broomfleld 

Button 

Gorman 

Everett 

Fisher 

Flood 

Fountain 

Gathings 

Gettys 


Hagan 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrison 

Hays 

Hebert 

Herlong 

Jones.  Mo. 

Kleppe 

Laird 

Leggett 


Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Matbias,  Md. 

May 

Miller.  Calif. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Patman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Pettis 

Pike 

Pollock 

Pryor 
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St.  Onge 

smpiey 

smith,  Calif. 
Staggers 


Teague,  Tex. 
Tuck 
Ullman 
XJtt 


Williams,  Miss. 

WlllU 

Zablockl 


lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  379] 


So  the  preferential  motion  was  re- 

The  Clerk  announced   the   following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Adams  for,  with  Mr.  Tuck  against. 

Mr.  Annunzio  for,  with  Mr.  Hagan  against. 

Mr!  Gorman  for,  with  Mr.  Fountain  against. 

Mr!  Patman  for,  with  Mr.  Gathings  against. 

Mr!  Pepper  for,  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
meton  against. 

Mr.  Leggett  for,  with  Mr.  Halleck  against. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  for,  with  Mrs. 
Bolton  against. 

Mr.  Hanna  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  against. 

Mr.  Pryor  for,  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Califor- 
nia against. 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massa- 
chusetts against. 

Mr.  WlIUs  for,  with  Mr.  Harrison  against. 

Mr.  Zablockl  for.  with  Mrs.  May  against. 

Mr.  Ullman  for.  with  Mr.  Laird  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr,  SUggers  with  Mr.  Pollock. 
Mr.  St.  On^e  with  Mrs.  May. 
Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 
Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Pelly. 
Mr.  Plsher  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 
Mr.  Pike  with  Mr.  Utt. 
Mr,  Flood  with  Mr.  Button. 
Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Herlong. 
Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Teague 
of  Texas. 

Messrs.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania  and 
NIX  changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
•yea." 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
qualify.  If  I  had  been  present.  I  would 
have  voted  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois) .  The  question  now  Is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Kirwan]  that  the  House  disagree 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
House  amendment  to  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  2. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  KIR'WAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
matter  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 


Adams 
Annunzio 

Boiling 

Broomfleld 

Bush 

Button 

Corman 

Cowger 

Dlngell 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Everett 

Fisher 

Fountain 

Green,  Oreg. 

Hagan 

Halleck 

Hanna 


Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Herlong 

Irwln 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kleppe 

Laird 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mathlas,  Md. 

May 

Miller,  Calif. 

Pelly 


Pepper 

Pettis 

Pike 

Pollock 

Resnlck 

Rivers 

St.  Onge 

Smith,  Calif. 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tuck 

Ullman 

Utt 

WUllams,  Miss. 

Willis 

Z;ablockl 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  379 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1968— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  NATCHER  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
tlie  bill  (H.R.  8569  >  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  other  activities  charge- 
able in  the  whole  or  in  part  against  the 
revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968.  and  for  other 
purposes : 

CONrERENCE   REPORT    (H.   Rept.   No.   903) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8569)  "making  appropriations  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  activities  chargeable  In  whole  or  in 
part  against  the  revenues  of  said  District 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  45  and  46. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  2,  3,  6,  7.  10,  13.  14.  15,  16.  17.  18, 
19,  20,  21,  22.  23,  24.  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30, 
31,  32.  33,  34,  35,  36,  37.  38.  39.  40,  41,  42, 
43,  44.  47.  49  and  50;  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ■'$63,979,200";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$26,434,700";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$92,522,200";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$97,331,900";  and  tlie  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 


Amendment  numbered  12:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$104,670,600":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  48:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  48.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  stmi  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$111,903,500";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  8.  11,  61, 
52,  and  53. 

William  H,  Natcher, 
ROBEBT  N.  Olmmo, 
ElDWARO  J.  Patten, 
Davtd  Pbtor. 
George  Mahon, 
Glenn  R.  Davis. 
Joseph  M.  McDade, 
Donald  W.  Riegle, 
Prank  T.  Bow. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Robert  C.  Btrd, 
Spessard  L.  Holland, 
William  Proxmire. 
Ralph  TARBOBOtrGH. 
William  B.  Spong,  Jr.. 
Roman  L.  Hruska, 
J\coB  K.  jAvrrs. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H  R.  8569i  making  appro- 
priations for  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  other  activities  charge- 
able in  whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues 
of  said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968.  and  for  other  purposes,  sub- 
mit the  following  statement  in  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report  as  to  each  of  such  amendments, 
namely: 

federal     payment     to     district     of     COLUMBIA 

Amendment  No.  1 — Appropriates  $63,979,- 
200  Instead  of  $56,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $68,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  2 — ^Provides  loan  appro- 
priations of  $79,200,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $48,100,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House, 

Amendment  No.  3 — Provides  that  $62,900.- 
000  of  loan  appropriations  shall  be  advanced 
to  the  general  fund  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
instead  of  $31,800,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

OPERATING    expenses 

Amendment  No.  4 — General  operating  ex- 
penses: Appropriates  $26,434,700  instead  of 
$25,885,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$26,509,700  as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 

Amendments  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7— Public 
safety:  Appropriate  $92,522,200  instead  of 
$91,995,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$92,541,700  as  proposed  by  the  Senate:  pro- 
vide $288,400  for  the  Legal  Aid  Agency  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $248,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House;  ana  provide  that 
$25,000  shall  be  available  for  settlement  of 
claims  not  In  excess  of  $250  each  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $15,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  8 — Public  Safety:  Reported 
in  technical  disagreement.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion 
to  reappropriate  $670,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  9 — Education:  Appro- 
priates $97,331,900  Instead  of  $93,730,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $97,481,900  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 
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Amendment  No.  10— Parks  and  recreation:  Amendment    No.    37— Inserts    proposal    of  tions  for  the  Government  of  thp  rn 

Appropriates  $15,120,900  as  proposed  by  the  the    Senate    for    Moten    Elementary    School  nf  Cnliimhia  nnH  ntht-r  qpUvhYI      u       " 

Senate  insteid  of  $15,906,600  as  proposed  by  addition,  01  L-oiumoia  ana  otnei  activities  charge- 

the  House.  Amendment   No.    38-Inserts   proposal    of  able  in  whole  or  in  part  against  the  rev- 

Amendment  No.  11— Parks  and  recreation:  the     Senate     for     Weatherless     Elementary  cnues  of  the  said  District  for  the  fiscal 

Reported    In    technical    disagreement.    The  School  addition.  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other 

managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hause  will  offer  Amendment    No.    39 — Inserts    proposal    of  purposes. 

a  motion  making  this  appropriation  available  the  Senate  for  Browne  Junior  High  School  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

for  the  purchase  of   four   passenger  motor  addition.  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken 

vehicles  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Amendment    No.    40 — Inserts    proposal    of  tuckv'' 

Amendment.   No.   12~HcaUH   and  welfare:  the   Senate   for  Wilson  Senior  High   School  ivr,-    -trATT     T^y    «?,-,rairov   ,.oc»     ■ 
Appropriates   8104,670.600   instead   of   $103.-  addition.  Ml .  HALi.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
439,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $104.-  Amendment    No.    41— Inserts    proposal    of  ''^?"'  ^°  object,  I  must  say  that  the  com- 
782,900  as   propo.scd   by  the  Senate,  the  Senate  for  Dunbar  Senior  High  School  mittee  headed  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
Amendments  Nos.  13. 14.  and  15— Highways  addition.  tleman  from  Kentucky  has  been  most 
and  trafjic:  Appropriate  $16,627,300  of  which  Amendment  No.  42 — Inserts  proposal  of  the  cooperative  in  providing  Information  and 
$11,108,700  shall  be  payable  from  the  high-  Senate  for  prekindergarten  relocatable  class-  even  the  rough-draft  copy  of  the  con 
way  fund  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  room  buildings.  ference  renort  whirh  ha<!  in«:t  nnn-  v^^l 
of  $16,705,000  of  which  $11,184,800  shall  be  Amendment   No.    43-Inserts    proposal    of  meri  for  nrintin^                                            ^ 
payable  from  the  highway  fund  as  proposed  the  Senate  for  air  conditioning  of  Tenley—  VI  \          a^    a        a      a      ,,>.  ^ 
by  the  House;  and  provide  for  the  purchase  Friendship  and  Bennlng  branch  libraries.  "  ^  imoerstooa  and  admitted  by  all 
of  fifty-six  passenger  motor  vehicles  as  pro-  Amendment  No.  44 — Inserts  proposal  of  the  Concerned  that  this  COUld  not  be  avail- 
posed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  fifty-five  as  Senate  for  Chevy  Chase  community  center.  ^^^^  fo^  the  various  Members  tO  study 
proposed  by  the  House.  Amendment   No.   45 — Deletes   proposal   of  and  to  consider,  as  to  how  they  might 
Amendments  Nos.  16.  17.  and  IB— Sanitary  the  Senate  for  replacement  of  the  farm  cot-  work  their  Will,   until  tomorrow  at  the 
engineering:      Appropriate      $26,732,500,      of  tage  at  District  Training  School.  earliest    in   view  Of  the   big  load  as  wp 
which  $8,086,700  shall  be  payable  from  the  Amendment   No.   46— Deletes   proposal   of  "rush"  'toward  final  adioumment   Tw! 
water  fund  and  $5,318,900  shall  be  payable  the  Senate  for  Port  Dupont  Swin^mlng  Pool.  ni^neuv^T.  a  nPrPnnlRl 
from  the  sanitary  sewage  works  fund  as  pro-  Amendment  No.  47— Provides  $1,966  500  for  '"^"^"^t^^  *=>  ?»       o        i,' 
posed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $26,379,000  of  the  purchase  of  school  equipment  for  new  •       fiowever,    Mr.    bpeaker,    inasmuch  as 
which  $8,078,600  shall  be  payable  from  the  school  buildings  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  ^^^^   ^^^^  ^^  $79,141,400   over  the  appro- 
water  fund  and  $5,314,000  shall  be  payable  instead    of    81,766,000    as    proposed    by    the  pnation  for  1967. 1  do  object, 
from  the  sanitary  sewage  works  fund,  as  pro-  House.  P.Ir.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
posed  by  the  House.  Amendment    No.   4&— Appropriates   »lll,-  gentleman  withhold  that  objection  for  a 
REPAYMENT  OP  LOANS  AND  INTEREST  903,500  instead  Of  $79,658,000  as  proposed  by  moment? 
Amendment  No.  19-Appropriates  $7,760,-  th*  Senate   ^'^'^  «115-552.500  as  proposed  by  Mr.  HALL.  Gladly,  Mr.  Speaker. 
000   as   proposed   by   the   Senate   Instead   of  Amendment   No    49— Provides   899  7fli  dno  ^^^-  CATCHER.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
$7,790,000  as  proposed  by  the  House,  shiTnot  be  av^Uabte^or  exp/ndS^^  '^'^  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
CAPITAL  OUTLAY  Jtily  1.  1968  OS  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  ^0""  ^"at  this  bill,  as  he  has  stated,  is 
Amendment    No.    20— Inserts    proposal    of  °^  $15,617,400  as  proposed  by  the  House.  larger    than    the    bill    presented   for  the 
the  Senate  for  West  Elementary  School  addi-  Amendment    No,    50 — Provides    $3,893,300  f^cal  year  1967. 

tion.                                               ■  shall  be  available  for  construction  services  as  Mr.  Speaker,  under  this  bill  the  Sen- 
Amendment    No.    21— Inserts    proposal    of  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $1,528,800  ate   provided   for   the   amount  of   $504,- 
the  Senate  for  Morgan  Elementary  School  re-  as  proposed  by  the  House.  960,100.   The   bill   which   the   Committee 
placemen^.  general  provisions  brings  back  is  $500,954,000.  At  the  time 
thfTnaTe'^'or    Bruce~"Monr^e    Fiem'^n't.^  Amendment  No.  51-Reported  In  technical  wc  had  the  bill  up  in  the  House  for  final 
SchoSs  replacement                        Elementary  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  passage.  April  18  of  this  year,  the  legisla- 
Amendment    No.    23-Inserts    proposal    of  ^^*  ^°?^  7"^  °^"  *  f"""''  ^°  ^^"^'^^  ^""^  ^*^'^  ^^^^  ^^°"^  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  Senate  for  new  eiement.-^.rv  school  In  the  f?wf"''  ^'Ik       proposal  of  the  Senate  pro-  Committee  in  the  House  and  in  the  Sen- 
vlclnlty  of  40th  Street  and  Lane  Place,  North-  ^«,  ""^^^^^^  "f!_°^  appropriations  for  the  ^te  had   not  cleared.  At   that   time  the 
"«*•  Sic  schools  in  X  S?ct  Of  SmbK  ^^^"'^^  exceeded  the  revenue  estimates  by 
Amendment    No.   24-Inserts    proposal    of  fn   o^'/Tovlrcome  ^Iclal    im^^  $62  million.  The  distinguished  gentleman 
addlt^'n"''   '"'   ''"'''"   Elementary    School  Ame^dm^nrNosT-Reportei'n  technical  ^^0™    Missouri    knows    that    the    House 
Amendment   No.    2^Inserts    proposal    of  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  Committee  on  Appropriations  had  to  re- 
the  Senate  for  Bennlng  Elementary  School  ^^  Hcaise  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  dues  the  bill  $62  million  to  bring  receipts 
replacement  concur  in  the  proposal  of  the  Senate  regard-  in  line  with  expenditures.  Subsequent  tO 
Amendment  No.  26— Inserts  proposal  of  the  '°^  welfare  assistance  payments.  the  passage  Of  the  bill  by  the  House,  Mr. 
Senate  for  new  elementarv  school  in  vicinity  Amendment  No.  53— Reported  in  technical  Speaker,    the   legislative   committees  in 
of  44th  and  Foote  Streets.  Northeast.  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the   House   and   in   the   Senate  brought 
Amendment    No     27— Inserts    proposal    of  ^^^  H°"f«  ^'"  °^^^  ^  motion  to  recede  and  j^    the    legislative    bill      The    Commis- 
the  senate  for  BurrvUle  Elementary  School  ^°»^":     "    t^e   proposal   of   the   Senate    to  '^^^^     raised     the     real     estate^ 
add't'on  amend   the   Joint   resolution   of   October   5  ^*o"crs     raisea     tne     real     estate     tax 
Amendment  No.  23-Inserts  proposal  of  the  •»«'''    (Public   Law   90-102)    by  striking   out  53   million    The   Federal   payment  ceil- 
Sen.ate   for  Orr  Elementary  School  replace-  "October  23.  1967"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  there-  ing  was  raised.  Borrowing  authority  was 
ment.  of  "November  9,  1967".  rai,sed.  Now  we  put  in  some  additional 
Amendment  No.  29— Inserts  proposal  of  the  transfer  of  activities  items.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  we  did 
Senate  for  Montgomery  School  addition.  The   conferees   reiterate    the    directive   In  ^'^"^^-   "^^^   gentleman   is  correct  as  far 
Anaendment    No.    30— Inserts   proposal   of  the  Senate  report  that  before  any  transfers  as  the  amount  is  concerned,  but  we  did 
the  Senate   for  Gage-Ecklngton  Elementary  of    activities    or    funds    In    the    District    of  reduce  the  Federal  payment.  Neither  the 
Aminrimpnr  K-^    i,    Tr,c»,.t     ^           ,     ,  Columbia   Appropriation  Act.   1968  are  ef-  Senate  nor  the  House  recommended  this 
the'senS  for  Lenox  ETemen4rv^^h^1«^  '''='"^-  ^''°'  ^^^'°^^^  °'  *^^  Appropriations  bill  up  to  the  top  amount  requested  by 
dltion                             Elementary  School  ad-  committees  shall  be  obtained  as  heretofore  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  the  fiscal 

Amendment   No.    32— Inserts   proposal    of  *•"*  P''*'='^'=«-        ^„,...,  „    v.^rMFP  year  1963. 1  would  like  to  say  to  my  friend 

the  Senate  for  Langdon  Elementary  School  Robert  N    Gmimo  ^^°^  Missouri— and   he  is   my    friend— 

addition.  Edward  J   Patten'  ^^^^  ^^"^  committee  in  the  House  and 

Amendment    No.    33— Inserts   proposal    of  Davld  Pryor           '  the  committee  in  the  Senate  have  done 

the  Senate  for  Anacostla  Senior  High  School  George  Mahon.  a  good  job  on  this  bill.  I  wish  the  gentle- 

addit.on^  Glenn  r.  Davis.  man  would  withhold  his  objection  and 

th^'^nft'TX  !"r.°.J,^rl'''T\F'^°T^  °^  •^''^^''«  ^-  ^<=^^°^  let  US  bring  up  this  conference  report, 

the  Senate  for  Institutions  for  higher  learn-  Donald  W  RrscLF  Jr  nc-    tjatt     t         ..    •    i                   ,   j.     i.u. 

Ing.  LJONALD  w.  KiEGLE.  jr.,  ^jj..  HALL.  I  certainly  appreciate  the 

Amendment   No.    33— Inserts   proposal    of  Managers  on  Vie  Part  of  the  House  P'eading  of  my  distinguished  friend.  It 

the  Senate  for  new  Receiving  Home  for  chll-  rends  my  heart,  I  understand  the  pres- 

dren.  Mr.   NATCHER.   Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask  sure  of  his  eloquence.  I  understand  the 

Amendment  No    36 — Inserts  proposal  of  unanimous  coiisent  for  the  immediate  panoply  and  the  charade  that  was  played 

the  Senate  for  the  new  District  Court  Build-  consideration  of  the  conference  report  on  on  the  floor  earlier  this  afternoon  con- 

'"*  the  bill  (H.R.  8569)   making  approprla-  ceming  this.  I  also  understand  that  we 
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have  Increased  the  House-passed  ver- 
sion perhaps,  because  of  the  additional 
legislation  since  that  time,  by  $37,616,- 
600  which  is  said  to  be  for  good  and  suf- 
ficient purpose.  I  would  trust  the  Lord 
above  and  I  would  trust  the  Speaker  and 
I  would  trust  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  individually 
elected  have  a  right  to  see  this  report 
and  to  see  the  areas  In  disagreement  and 
in  technical  disagreement,  before  by 
unanimous  consent  they  cast  this  vote 
and  allow  this  to  happen.  The  odium  for 
not  passing  it  is  not  on  this  body  but  on 
those  who  are  holding  up  the  continuing 
resolution  for  appropriations. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
j-ielding  to  me. 

I  just  want  to  suggest  to  him  the  prop- 
osition that  the  gentleman  does  not  in- 
sist on  his  point  of  order  or,  rather,  his 
disagreement  or  objection  to  the  imani- 
mous-conse'nt  request,  because  as  a  prac- 
tical matter— and,  of  course,  the  gentle- 
man has  been  around  here  for  a  long 
•ime- the  Committee  on  Rules  will  be 
convened  and  the  votes  are  there  to 
bring  out  a  rule. 

Personally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  anxious 
to  get  out  of  this  House  and  get  this  Con- 
gress adjourned.  This,  I  say  to  my 
friends,  will  contribute  to  that  end. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  great  re- 
spect for  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
as  the  gentleman  well  knows.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  gentleman  serves  a 
wonderful  purpose  in  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. However,  as  a  practical 
matter,  I  Just  feel  that  there  really  will 
not  be  much  gained  by  this  maneuver,  if 
anything  is  gained. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  articu- 
late and  charming  words  stated  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi, the  gentleman  from  the  South, 
again  rend  my  heart.  I,  again,  submit 
that  there  are  certain  provisions  of  this 
bill  which  should  be  considered  by  the 
House,  For  instance,  we  might  insist  up- 
on a  position  opposed  to  the  "busing" 
amendment  as  contained  in  this  bill,  a^ 
well  as  other  things,  in  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  has  particular  in- 
terest and  which  are  in  technical  dis- 
agreement. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  truly  let  the 
House  of  Representatives  work  its  will 
under  the  rules  of  the  House,  subject  to 
any  points  of  order  which  may  be  raised 
on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, other  than  the  expedition  of  the 
consideration  of  this  conference  report 
by  the  various  Members  of  this  body  who 
have  not  even  seen  the  report.  Expediting 
the  business  of  the  Congress  is  one  thing 
in  an  emergency,  to  be  sure;  doing  it 
blindly  is  another. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  [Mr. 
Natcher],  in  bringing  in  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  very  fair  report  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  legislation. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  recall  that  when  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  was  considering 
the  problems  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
legislation  authorizing  adequate  funds 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  had  not 
passed.  Present  authorization  would  not 
adequately  meet  the  needs  of  the  District. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  McMil- 
lan] and  I  met  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  the 
School  Board,  and  were  in  full  agreement 
that  adequate  funds  were  not  available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congres,  in  the  last 
session  passed  a  "liberal  arts  college  bill." 
We  passed  the  "technical  school  bill," 
also.  These  items  will  require  $4  million 
to  $5  million.  Therefore,  I  know  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Natcher]  has  examined  this  thor- 
oughly as  I  know  he  has,  I  am  willing  to 
accept  his  good  judgment  to  the  effect 
that  this  represents  a  fair  appropriation 
with  which  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  make  that 
observation,  because  in  my  judgment  it 
is  fully  justified. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  contribution,  but  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 
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Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  pro- 
vide an  improved  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  to  authorize  funds  for  the  continued 
operation  of  economic  opportunity  pro- 
grams, to  authorize  an  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

in  the  committee  of  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  2388,  with 
Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]  had  16 
minutes  remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  AyresI  had  4  minutes 
remaining. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
14  minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all,  may  I  take  just  a  moment  to  state 
that  I  wish  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  this  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Pkr- 
the  gentleman  has  put  Into  this  bill,  on 
the  pmtience  he  has  shown,  on  his  un- 
KiNsl,  on  the  conscientious  effort  which 


tiring  efforts  to  bring  this  matter  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  a  form 
that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  House. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  commend  all  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  the  long 
weeks  of  work  and  effort  which  they  have 
put  into  this  measure. 

I  commend  all  the  members  of  the 
committee  and  others  who  have  joined 
in  the  debate  on  this  bill  and  who  are 
responsible  for  its  high  quality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  about  3  years  ago  the 
Congress  began  vigorous  and  determined 
action  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  poor.  We 
believed  then— and  I  think  we  believe 
now— that  this  Nation  is  big  enough  and 
strong  enough  and  rich  enough  to  give 
some  30  million  of  our  fellow  citizens  an 
opportunity  to  share  in  our  unprece- 
dented prosperity,  I  believe  they  should 
have  the  right  to  sliare  as  indei>endent. 
contributing,  weight-lifting  equals,  and 
not  as  perpetual  recipients  of  handouts 
and  relief. 

Now,  what  is  the  situation  today?  We 
have  heard  criticisms  of  this  program. 
Some  of  these  criticisms  undoubtedly  are 
just.  It  is  human  tc  err,  but  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  gave  my  answer  to 
this  argument  early  in  the  debate  when 
she  said  that  we  did  not  stop  the  Apollo 
program  after  a  mistake  that  cost  the 
lives  of  three  of  our  most  heroic  and 
valuable  citizens. 

Mistakes  have  been  made  by  military 
commanders  in  the  field  that  have  cost 
thousands  of  lives,  but  no  one  has  sug- 
gested that,  as  a  consequence,  we  should 
abolish  the  Army,  the  Na\T,  the  Air 
Force,  or  the  Marine  Corps. 

This  program  should  not  be  judged  by 
its  mistakes  alone.  Tliis  program  should 
be  judged  mainly,  in  my  opinion,  by  the 
overall,  immeasurable  contributions  it 
has  made,  and  wiU  make,  in  bringing 
new  opportunities  to  the  impoverished 
citizens  of  our  land. 

In  my  judgment,  the  benefits  of  this 
program  outnumber  the  mistakes  a 
thousandfold.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  have  had  a  new  start  in  life 
because  of  this  program;  109,000  young 
men  and  women  have  been  funneled  into 
the  Job  Corps  in  an  effort  to  upgrade 
their  skills,  and  many  of  them  have 
moved  into  the  labor  market;  7,600  have 
been  upgraded  to  the  point  where  they 
have  been  able  to  pass  the  induction 
tests  of  our  military  services.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  little  children  3  to  5  years 
of  age  have  benefited,  both  figuratively 
and  literally,  from  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram. Over  1.3  million  poor  boys  and 
girls  have  been  given  jobs  to  help  them 
stay  in  school,  or  to  return  to  school. 
In  the  Upward  Bound  program  27,000 
young  people  are  now  on  their  way  to 
a  college  education. 

Yet.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many 
people  who  are  opposed  to  this  program. 
There  are  some  who  are  opposed  to  the 
very  concept  of  this  program. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  millions  of  Amer- 
icans in  everj"  walk  of  life  favor  this  pro- 
gram. Scores  of  mayors  from  cities  in 
practically  every  section  of  this  country 
favor  this  program.  Great  religious  or- 
ganizations support  this  program  be- 
cause they  believe  that  It  activates  the 
golden  rule,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 
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^°^^^--  ThP  rHATRv?! M  -ri,          M           .  '^^^"^  ^'^"-  AJ"e  we  In  this  body  goinf  L 

A  few  months  ago  I  received  a  number  OkTahoma  St  baTk%''^S^^^^  ''°'''  ^T""''  '''^'  ^^^  ^ork-and  do2  o^ 

of  letters  criticizing  this  program.  Dur-  Mr  avrf<I  A^r  nnoiL^     ^^  t  ,  °^^^^  communities  throughout  the  cmm 

ing  the  Labor  Day  recess  I  went  into  o^e  ^^^l' ^^^etLT^^^.'^^^ll^:  try-dismantle    their    antipoverty   iS: 

Of  the  poorest  counties  in  my  congres-  sS                           remaining  on  both  chinery  and  rebuild  it  on  the  basis  of  an 

sional  district,  and  I  saw  young  people  The  chairman  Th»  aonfi^^o^  f  arbitrary  formula  we  devise  here?  Th? 

at  work  in  the  National  Youth  Corps  Kentucky  fMr^fp^TS^^hAT^'^  ^'■?°'  ^^"^^^^^  ^i  this  body  who  deci7  pS 

I  saw  them  in  schools  and  in  offices  remaS  Lnri  thpTnHin?o    f  "^^^t?  ^'^^  regimentation  have  never,  I  am  s,S 

They  were  from  some  of  the  poorest  f am-  [Tr   Ayres f  h^  /  ,^S  "  ^'°°'-  °^^°  encountered  a  more  egregious  p"opS 

ilies  in  my  district-but  they  were  proud.  Mr  AYRES    Mr   c^^^Z^^T'"^"^^-  ff '  ^^^^"^^  ^^^^^^'o^-  ^ut,  Mr.  ChairS 

They   were   neatly  dressed.   They  were  have  on^y  one '^peaSrorthlf^^^^^^  t  is  possible  that  some  communities  S 

grateful  that  their  country  had  given  ZfL  ?"  .h^       ^P^aker  on  this  side,  I  Uke  the  new  formula.                            ^ 

them  a  new  opportunity.  Had  it  not  b^eS  fSr  P^RKmsf Tf  hTwi'^hl'T  ""^h'?-'^^        ^  ''^^^^''  ^r-  Chairman,  to  the  provi 

for   the  help   they   received  under   the  on  hirsiS™                    ^'"^"^  ^"°^  sion  of  this  bill  which  requires  the ?S' 

National  Youth  Corps,  they  would  not  Mr  perktn^'  m.  r^n  ,            x    ,  ,.  ^^'^^  ^  ^""^^^  their  contributions  S 

have  been,  as  they  told  me,  neatly  or  de-  suJI  fim?!f^t=       Chairman  I  yield  antlpoverty  program  and  which  requlr^ 

cently  dressed,  and  they  would  have  been  Sanlrom  Npw  vn^^iT'T.^  ^' ^^^^^  ^*  *^^  ^^"^«  "™e.  that  they  pay  ^ 

ashamed  to  go  to  school.  People  who  do  Mr    fI^b^t?™    m      r^n   ■'''"'"='^^-  ^^^^  "'^^^"^^  ^"  ^^^^^  not  inlS^vi^ 

not  know  what  abject  poverty  means  to  k^vI  hffT^      ^^-  ^.  Chairman,  we  or  kind.  This  provision  wiU  burden  onb 

a  child  cannot  begin  to  comprehend  its  lTl.^^,i°'\^l  ^f"^?'  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^o  poor  communities.  Is  it  not  sensed  ?or 

effect  upon  that  child.  f^  perhaps  the  most  important  piece  of  an  antlpoverty  program  to  put  TdH^ 

I  told  some  of  these  youngsters  that     Sri  r»rpf  n  ^  f!'"'""    ^"'^   ^^°'^     burdens  on  poor  communities,  while  riS 
all  the  mail  I  had  received  up  to  that  time     ^  """^^  carefully,  without  seeking  to  ex-  "  communities     wiU     scarcely     f^     Z 

had   been  against   this   program.   They     fw?,!!,"'"  ^       °'^^-  ^  ^^''  '^  because     change?  By  definition,  the  communit^, 
were  amazed.  They  thought  it  was  one     ^^f^T  ,   1^  ."'"™'^"^"'^-  ^^  ^^^"^  *     ^"h  the  most  extensive  antlpovertyDro 
of  the  finest  programs  our  Government     ^^^  ^^^^  ^,^"'  commitment  these  days,     grams  are  poor.  The  Economic  Oddot' 
had  ever  inaugurated.  ^^  committee  has  recommended  that     tunity  Act  was  designed  to  heln  thpm 

Word  got  out  that  I  had  made  that     ,,'"''^",'1'°"''  ^^  ^"''°"  ^"  ^^'  '^^^^^^    N°^'  i"  ^^Is  amendi^ent,  we  are  taxS 
statement— and  the  mail  started  pouring     l^^L^°J  ^^^  '''.f  ^"  Poverty.  Did  we  not     them  cruelly.  I  cannot  support  this  ore 
in.  When  I  returned  to  Washington  I  re-     ^^}^  ^  commitment  to  our  own  people?     vision  of  the  bill  before  us 
ceived  letters  favorable  to  the  program      "^  T  ^  ^  "a^io"  not  tell  our  feUow        Finally.  Mr.  Chairman  let  me  .av  fhot 
These    letters    were    not    manufactured     t'^TtnulL'^^'  "''' ^o''^^-^''' ''''  '"''''^     I  am  aware  of  the  p™ of  h^mK^^ 
letters-written    on    mimeograph    ma-     It,  abolished  poverty?  Did  we  not  tell     m  league  with  some  Members  rn^tS^ 
chines  or  typewriters-they  were  letters     ,^f"^.t"\'i^'  ^^^  ^^^^^  '^^^^'^  de-     side  of  the  aisle.  t^^utVheauthoS^S 
wntten  with  a  pencil  on  ruled  paper,  by     Smerf  fn  ,nH^n'    ''.^"''  ^'^  ""'"'i  ^^^'-     ^°'  ^^is  measure  in  drastic  Jashi^We 
people  who  know  what  this  program  has     C^  Ss  Confrf  J'L v  '"  °"'  "l^"^'^'  ^''     "^  ^"''^  ^^^  Nation  cannot  afford  som 
done  for  them.  They  were  letters  written    our  fPllnu  An^^rt.n       '^^"^"^^'mcnts  to     $2  billion  for  the  war  on  poverty   iS- 
in  the  language  of  people  who  have  bene-     %!  villi  Americans  very  seriously.  Mr.     Chairman,  I  say  cut  out  the  tex  looD- 
fited  from  this  program  and  who  appreci-     wfJ,?,^"' ,f  how  dare  we  treat  this     holes,  eliminate  the  supersonic  t^anS 
ate  its  opportunities.  legislation  to  which  our  credibility  and     subsidy,    cut    down    the    snaL   hiS 

Mr    Chalnnan.  we  are  in  a  fight  on     fThionTw/n?    ^"^'^^ed    ^^    cavalier     These  are  the  Sn^bL  Sogramslut 
behalf  of  the  poorest  people  in  our  land.     i\±lTL  7h.  S  ^  ■'^"^^  to  redeem  our     leave  the  war  on  poverty  alone^  nS 
This,  in  reality,  is  the  age-old  battle  that     f'\TtMs  bill  Thl?"i '  X'r  ^^^^  P^^^.f     '"ake  the  poor  pay  the  price  for  our^cu?- 
America    has    fought    over    and    over     oa^alp  L  i  J^  ^  rent  financial  crisis.   It  is  unjust.  We 

again-the  fight  to  improve  the  lot  of     ^  jt'f  ®°  ^^^^^:  Americans  are  seeking  to  give  peoples 

the  downtrodden  and  the  oppressed  It  o,  ^^^  ^^^"  ^"  "^^  °w"  district.  Mr.  all  over  the  world  an  example  of  a  lust 
is  the  aee-old  stmggle  between  need  and  .T^^^lTvf "'  ^"^°"^  "^^  °^"  constituents,  society.  We  are  trying  to  show  that  a 
preed  ^hat  the  war  on  poverty  can  do.  It  has     democracy  can  conduct  its  affairs  with 

What  is  our  choice^  What  is  America's  ^^Ken  young  people  who  might  be  pressed  compassion.  We  are  saying  that  a  nation 
choice-  I  think  we  have  answered  that  rl^J'J^.'i  ?!  ^"??f  ^"'?  -^'^en  them  a  must  conduct  its  affairs  with  compassion 
question  repeatedly  in  the  glorious  his-     ?!lf "^_^  ^?.  ^^^^  themselves  Into  decent     if  It  is  to  survive.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 

te  is  before  us.  I  entreat  my  col- 
to  press  on  with   the  war  on 
There  is  nothing.  I  believe,  more 
Lue  u.urea  states.  ■" —  "--'oi^.i...^.  aim  it  nas  ut-nijn.sLraiea     unporiant  to  our  country 

We    an.-wered    it    when    slavery    was     n^ Vr^L^^'^  S^^  ^°'"„^^^"^®^^^- "  Unless  we  pass  the  committee  bill  caU- 

abolished.                                                          nas  prepared  tne  chronically  unemployed  ing  for  an  authorization  of  $2  060  000 - 

We  answered  it  when  we  eliminated     bars  of  'u?  ^^f^'ri^^r/'^^r  ^''' '"l'""  ^*'°'   ^«   ^^^   rekindle  Jhf  frustrations 

■iM  labor.                                                     Thf"  1,°"^^  '^'''"l  ^  v?°  "°^  '^^^^  ^^^'  existing  among  our  underprivileged  now 

?urT'?^^H°!'TH.^''J'!f"n■i'l:°"i^^"'.^•  P^'-^^P^    «>«^ewhat    don^ant    S  some 


we  Answered  it  when  we  enacted  the  sit  ??oTaSiTh?t^'^v^n  u"l!°"^/^"'*-  ""^'^^l'    somewhat    dom^nr^Si^^some 

social  security  laws  and  the  wage-and-  Si   '  f  tri^i    ,f  hi    L'/          ^  ^"^^  ^"'  ^''^^^  because  of  our  efforts  to  aid  these 

hour  laws.  °°  °^  '^"al.  it  has  been  a  great  success,  poverty  stricken 

We    are    answering    it    in    our    fight  edS  t^o^'n'eSS^'^^^  For  the  Congress  to  refuse  to  commit 

aga:nst  OLsease  and  discrimination.  reoucea  to  an  empt>  shell.  resources   equal   to   the   task   before  us 

We  are  called  upon  today  to  answer  it  ^..^l'  ^^0^''^^^'!.  ,1;? Hni°\  ^^!'^.  ^^^  It  *°  PO^^^Pone  to  a  time  perhaps  too  late 

again  m  a  war  against  poverty.  tl^      provision  of  this  bill.  I  object  very  those  issues  which  we  must  face  now 

^  strenuously  to  the  provision  which  re-  -          - 


con 


^"ot  quires  that  antipoveriv'S^rHrh  t  J';  f'^"  "  "°  appropriation  Is  approved. 

mot  7>'"es  mat  antlpoverty  boards,  both  at  unless  Congress  votes  for  at  ipXtt  the 

n  w'u'T"'""^^^'   ^"'^/^^   neighborhood  $2.06  billion  a?propriatSn  a^ed^b^ 

I^t  us  not  put  the  dollar  slgn-'on  the  £1^  aUe^t^one^°hirTr•?''■^  fl°'-  '^^  «°"««  commit^  ra?he?Than  the 

in.science  of  America.  ^f  fif„  t             ^  .'u^^^^  representatives  $1.2  billion  many  House  Members  ap- 

Many  people  are  involved  here,  but  inent  citizens^?  r^.a^r/T.^f'*^''  ^[°"'"  ?'*'  *°  ^^''°^'  ^ew  York  City  will  be 

the  biggest  issue  involved,  is  a  child-an  Sh  SS  Morf  imn.r^^i/  .T""^*  ^'  l^"^^  ""'^^  ^  ^'^^^^"^  cutback  of  up  to 

American     child— a     hungr%-     heloless  rnmm,,rfu.        .u      important,  there  are  30  or  40  percent. 

hopeless  American  child.   '^'     ^'''''''''  Srhav^'1kbi[she?°.Si.f^^^^    '°""*.7  ^*^  ^""^^   ^*  °"^  ^'0,r^^.   Com- 

This  is  the  issue.  This  is  our  choice.  ZlrT^'S^^u'sC'^^.l^^^  S*^  I^veTr$1^77Sn"c:ulTbe"?u? 
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hv  as  much  as  $6  or  $7  million,  affecting 
!Ly  thousands  of  people  involved  in 
nPiehborhood  service  center  programs, 
!^ial  and  tutorial  education,  train- 
ing and  employment  programs,  and  a 
host  of  others. 

Let  us  hope  that  we  will  not  deny  tne 
nrayers  of  those  throughout  the  Nation 
who  have  come  to  us  for  assistance  by 
nassing  this  legislation. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  RyanI. 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  3  years  ago 
President  Johnson  summoned  America 
w  an  "unconditional  war  on  poverty." 
He  said,  "It  will  not  be  a  short  or  easy 
struggle"  But  he  expressed  the  determi- 
nation to  rescue  from  the  outskirts  of 
hope  those  Americans,  some  35  million 
.i^nericans — of  whatever  race  or  color— 
who  live  in  poverty  In  the  midst  of  plenty. 

Today,  after  kindling  hope,  arousing 
aspirations,  providing  dignity,  and,  yes, 
involving  the  Invisible  poor  In  shaping 
their  own  destiny,  there  are  those  who 
would  dash  hope,  sink  aspirations,  deny 
dignity,  and  lock  the  poor  out  of  the 
decisionmaking  process. 

This  attitude  has  been  reflected  in 
actions  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in 
recent  weeks — in  the  amendment  to  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act.  in  the  deliberate  exclu- 
sion of  employees  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  from  the  pay  Increase 
bill,  in  the  astounding  refusal  to  pass  a 
continuing  resolution  which  has  brought 
the  antlpoverty  program  to  the  verge  of 
starvation. 

What  has  happened  to  America?  Are 
our  priorities  so  out  of  order  that  $73 
billion  for  the  mUitary.  $4.5  billion  for 
space  are  almost  routinely  approved,  and 
yet  $2  billion  for  human  renewal,  for 
i-escuing  people  from  the  despair  of  dep- 
rivation produces  a  reaction  in  tune 
with  a  bygone  century — not  in  harmony 
with  modern  America? 

How  long,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  ignor- 
ance, poverty,  and  disease  be  permitted 
to  persist? 

How  long  will  the  unmet  needs  of  our 
cities  be  ignored? 

Overcoming  poverty  in  America  Is  an 
enormous  task,  because,  as  was  so  widely 
remarked  3  years  ago.  the  poor  in  the 
United  States  are  a  minority.  Politically 
a«  well  as  economically,  they  tend  to  be 
"invisible."  For  these  reasons,  the  dec- 
laration of  the  war  on  poverty  was  an 
achievement — one  which  stands  to  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  everlasting  credit. 

Adopting  a  program  to  redeem  the 
American  ideal  of  equal  opportunity 
•lOok  politica'  courage.  There  was  no 
powerful  interest  group  waiting  to  be- 
come the  beneficiary  of  the  new  pro- 
gram, only  the  unheard,  the  unrepre- 
sented and  the  conscience  of  America. 
The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  a 
political  first.  It  has  no  politically  power- 
ful constituency  backing  up  its  pro- 
grams. Not  "urprisingly.  with  the  unique 
absence  of  a  powerful  lobby  and  the 
growing  voice  of  the  poor  disturbing 
traditional  comfortable  patterns  of  local 
politics,  the  poverty  program  has  come 
under  Increasing  attack. 

A  growing  chorus  of  voices  calls  for  Its 
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dismantling.  First,  because  it  has  not 
been  effective  enough.  It  Is  hardly  as- 
tounding that  the  meager  expenditure  of 
$3.8  billion  over  3  years  has  not  wiped 
out  the  effects  of  generations  of  pov- 
erty— nor  can  it.  Second,  the  poverty 
program  has  been  criticized  because  it 
has  been  too  effective.  It  has.  for  the  first 
time,  given  the  poor  a  small  voice.  Pover- 
ty action  groups  have  taken  their  place 
along  side  of  labor,  business,  and  reli- 
gious groups  as  voices  in  the  community. 
This  is  essential  to  dispel  the  apathy 
and  hopelessness  that  accompanies 
grinding  poverty,  and  to  provide  the  po- 
litical basis  for  overcoming  poverty. 

The  status  quo  Is  unnerved — not  be- 
cause OEO  has  failed  to  eliminate  pov- 
erty overnight,  but  because  it  has  stim- 
ulated a  new  consciousness — as  well  it 
had  to  do.  The  voices  of  complacency 
which  so  consistently  opposed  any  pov- 
erty program  from  the  very  outset, 
which  so  willingly  supported  weakening 
amendments  and  recommittal  motions, 
would  now  substitute  their  own  oppor- 
tunity crusade,  the  heart  of  which  would 
eliminate  OEO  as  a  focal  point  for  the 
concerns  of  the  poor.  These  same  voices, 
which  are  so  outraged  at  the  urban  im- 
rest  in  America,  would  frustrate  the 
hopes  which  have  been  raised,  and 
thereby  make  themselves  the  surest  ac- 
complices in  further  unrest.  What  could 
be  more  cynical  than  complaining  when 
a  program  does  not  work  wonders,  and 
screaming  in  pain  when  It  does? 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  Congress  decided 
3  years  ago  to  open  opportunity  which 
has  been  denied  for  generations  to  groups 
of  Americans,  we  raised  hopes,  and  we 
made  a  commitment  to  follow  through, 
and  we  must  keep  faith  with  that  com- 
mitment. 

A  program  with  the  ambitious  goal  of 
eradicating  poverty  must  inevitably 
cause  some  disruption.  Persons  who 
have  lived  their  lives  in  degrading  and 
frustrating  poverty  are  not  going  to  be 
smoothly  amalgamated  into  the  middle 
class  overnight.  Can  we  possibly  ease 
these  conditions,  can  we  possibly  expect 
less  disruption  if  we  turn  our  backs  on 
the  promise  that  was  made  3  years  ago? 

The  first  stage  of  a  revolution  involves 
the  awareness  that  one's  condition  is  not 
inevitably  ordained,  but  is  capable  of 
change.  We  encouraged  this  revolution 
3  years  ago  when  we  pledged  to  eradicate 
poverty  in  the  United  States.  Perhaps  we 
now  find  that  this  task  is  harder  than 
we  anticipated,  but  the  revolution  is 
here.  We  have  a  choice :  we  can  welcome 
it  and  continue  our  efforts  to  bring  the 
American  dream  to  all  Americans,  or  we 
can  witness  the  nightmare,  as  it  tears 
America  apart. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  poverty 
program  have  not  been  inconsequential. 
Thirty-five  million  Americans  are  poor. 
Nearly  12  million  have  in  one  way  or 
another  benefited  from  OEO  programs. 
Twelve  months  ago  that  figure  was  8 
million. 

As  the  committee  report  states.  Job 
Corps  enrollees  are  making  an  outstand- 
ing contribution  In  the  work  they  per- 
form. Their  educational  levels  increase 
while  they  are  members  of  the  Corps 
more  than  twice  as  fast  as  comparable 


youths  who  are  in  school.  After  they 
leave  the  Corps,  their  average  wage  is 
one  third  higher  than  when  they  entered. 

Of  course  there  have  been  incidents 
and  Individual  cases  of  failure.  Given 
the  background  of  the  Corpsmen.  there 
would  be  something  wrong  if  there  were 
not.  The  Job  Corps  should  not  be  com- 
pared to  a  summer  camp.  Critics  should 
consider  where  these  youths  would  be, 
what  problems  they  would  be  creating 
for  themselves  and  society  if  they  were 
back  on  the  streets. 

The  educational  programs  of  OEO 
have  made  a  major  contribution,  which 
must  be  continued  and  expanded;  2.014,- 
412  children  have  benefited  from  Head- 
start.  "FoUowthrough"  must  be  expanded 
so  that  children  who  are  aided  in  their 
earliest  years  are  not  lost.  Upward 
Bound,  which  has  assisted  students  from 
poverty  backgrounds  in  going  to  col- 
lege, should  be  enlarged. 

The  other  "special  emphasis"  pro- 
grams, which  S.  2388  more  closely  ties 
to  the  community  action  programs,  have 
also  had  noted  success. 

In  my  district  the  compreher;slve 
health  services  program  should  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  welfare 
of  the  community. 

The  legal  services  program  helps 
bridge  the  gap  between  constitutional 
rights  and  social  realities.  Poor  people 
are  frequently  unable  to  secure  the  little 
which  Is  rightfully  theirs  because  they 
cannot  afford  legal  assistance.  The  cele- 
brated and  criticized  "California  rural 
legal  assistance"  program,  which  has 
managed  to  step  on  a  lot  of  privileged  toes 
in  the  process  of  defending  the  rights  of 
migrant  farm  workers.  Is  another  ex- 
amplt  of  how  the  poverty  program  is 
damned  if  it  does  and  damned  if  It  does 
not. 

The  achievements  of  VISTA  in  bring- 
ing the  talents  of  Americans  from  all 
social  backgrounds  to  bear  in  the  fight 
against  poverty  are  also  noteworthy. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has 
provided  in-school  and  out-of-school  job 
opportunities — 1.318,829  poor  youths 
have  benefited.  The  existing  limitation 
on  funds  means  that  many  students  who 
had  summer  jobs  through  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  are  unable  to  get  need- 
ed part  time  jobs  during  the  school  year. 
Some  of  the  pay  scales  for  part  time  jobs 
are  below  minimum  wage. 

While  there  have  been  criticisms  of 
performance  in  specific  instances,  these 
programs  have  generally  been  acclaimed. 
Clearly,  help  for  children  from  deprived 
backgrounds  must  not  end  with  Head- 
start  or  Headstart  will  be  a  failure.  The 
Job  Corps  must  not  be  a  2-year  Interval 
for  youths  who  return  to  their  slums  with 
low  level  skills  to  find  opportunities 
closed  to  them,  or  the  Job  Corps  will  be 
a  failure.  But  these  progrsmis  have  made 
a  beginning,  and  we  owe  it  to  the  Amer- 
ican promise  of  opportunity  limited  only 
by  a  man's  capacity  that  they  be  con- 
tinued and  expanded. 

The  community  action  programa  is  an- 
other story.  The  idea  of  prov-iding  a 
mechanism  to  involve  directly  poor  peo- 
ple in  the  solution  of  their  problems 
through  community  action  was  a  revolu- 
tionary one — perhaps  more  revolutionary 
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than  its  sponsors  realized.  Contemporary 
poverty  is  based  on  hopelessness  and 
powerlessness.  The  bureaucracy,  be  it  in 
Washington  or  city  hall,  is  distant  and 
immovable.  Community  action  helps 
overcome  this.  Community  action  is  the 
heart  of  the  war  on  poverty.  Embodied 
in  over  one  thousand  urban  and  rural 
antipoverty  agencies,  reaching  10  million 
persons,  it  has  become  the  catalyst  of 
community  renewal. 

The  guiding  spirit  of  the  community 
action  program  is  faith  in  the  Idea  of 
community — that  people  can  work  to- 
gether to  serve  common  problems. 

There  are  currently  1,050  community 
action  agencies.  Over  80  percent  of  these 
are  private,  nonprofit  groups.  These 
agencies  are  organized  in  a  variety  of 
ways  to  meet  a  variety  of  local  problems. 
As  the  committee  report  states: 

The  l.OOO-plus  organizations  have  created 
an  awareness  and  a  concern  for  the  30  mil- 
lion Americans  who  live  In  poverty,  and  a 
commitment  to  do  something  about  their 
plight.  They  are  helping  to  create  oppor- 
tunities for  minions  of  the  disadvantaged 
who  are  leaving  the  ranks  of  taxconsumers  to 
become  taxpayers. 


In  requiring  that  community  action 
agencies  either  be  State  or  local  govern- 
mental bodies  or  a  public  or  private  non- 
profit agency  designated  by  them,  the 
report  states  that : 

An  unwholesome  situation  has  arisen  in 
many  communities  where  responsible  public 
officials  have  not  actively  participated  in  the 
decision-making  process  with  regard  to  com. 
munlty  action  programs  In  their  com- 
muzutlea. 

I  would  ask.  im wholesome  to  whom? 
This  is  a  polite  way  of  saying  that  these 
community  action  groups  have  not  been 
beholden  to  city  hall,  and  this  is  as  it 
should  be.  To  give  control  of  these  efforts 
to  city  and  State  governments,  many  of 
which  have  never  had  the  Interests  of  the 
poor  at  heart,  would  make  a  travesty  of 
the  program.  In  any  situation  of  conflict, 
the  city  government  would  be  expected  to 
favor  those  Interests  to  which  It  has  been 
traditionally  responsive,  and  the  poor 
would  be  left  out  in  the  cold,  as  usual. 
The  uniqueness  of  community  action  Is 
the  concept  of  "maximum  feasible  par- 
ticipation" of  the  poor  through  Inde- 
pendent agencies  which  are  not  con- 
trolled   by    powerful    local    interests 

either  the  established  political  group  or 
the  established  social  welfare  agencies. 

In  most  cases,  these  programs  repre- 
sent the  first  direct  involvement  of  the 
poor  In  responsible  projects  to  improve 
the  lot  of  their  community.  Certainly, 
much  more  than  community  action  pro- 
grams will  be  required  to  alleviate  many 
of  the  conditions— inadequate  housing, 
poor  health,  imemployment.  and  lack  of 
education.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing faith  among  poor  people  that  the 
community  action  programs  represent 
one  of  the  most  important  vehicles 
through  which  they  can  take  action  and 
be  heard. 

It  is  precisely  the  failure  of  city  gov- 
ernments that  necessitated  the  commu- 
nity acUon  programs  in  the  first  place 
The  Importance  of  the  community  action 
programs  is  that  they  have  given  poor 
people,  for  the  first  time,  the  capacity  to 


"fight  city  hall"  where  necessary,  and  to 
pursue  their  own  programs  of  community 
renewal. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  since  the  inception  of 
the  antipoverty  program  there  has  been 
a  basic  difference  in  philosophy  between 
those  who  believe  that  it  should  be  simply 
another  social  welfare  program  imder 
local  governmental  control  and  those 
who  believe  that  it  should  be  an  innova- 
tive, fresh  approach  to  the  problem  of 
poverty  which  neither  local  government 
nor  established  welfare  agencies  have 
been  able  to  solve. 

This  difference  in  philosophy  was  re- 
flected in  the  effort  to  provide  in  the 
legislation  that  representatives  of  the 
poor  selected  by  the  poor  serve  on  com- 
munity action  boards  in  order  to  involve 
the  poor  in  a  meaningful  way  in  the 
decisionmaking  process  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  local  commimlty  action 
programs. 

In  1965  I  offered  an  amendment  which 
was  intended  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
It  was  then  opposed  by  the  committee.' 
A  year  later  an  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
QuiE]  was  accepted,  and  we  wrote  into 
the  law  a  requirement  that  at  least  one- 
third  of  a  commimlty  action  board  be 
representative  of  the  poor  selected  by 
the  residents  in  areas  of  concentration 
of  poverty. 

What  I  said  on  July  21,  1965.  in  offer- 
ing my  amendment  is  still  appropriate: 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  there  should  be 
a  real  Involvement  of  peopie  In  the  area  af- 
fected, that  what  we  are  concerned  with  as 
much  as  poverty,  in  terms  of  economic  pov- 
erty, Is  also  the  poverty  of  power.  People  in 
the  ghetto  communities  are  powerless.  One 
way  to  overcome  this  poverty  of  power  is  to 
provide  a  process  whereby  representatives  of 
the  community  are  elected  to  local  Commu- 
nity Action  boards. 

This  difference  in  philosophy  Is  re- 
flected In  the  debate  over  the  so-called 
Green  amendment,  sections  210  and  211 
of  the  bill  before  us.  Since  the  inception 
of  the  antipoverty  program.  I  have  been 
concerned  that  city  hall  domination 
would  stifle  the  program.  Therefore,  I 
urged  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, as  early  as  April  1965,  when  the 
effect  of  city  hall  domination  was  appar- 
ent in  New  York  City,  to  provide  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  direct  Federal  fund- 
ing to  local  community  action  programs 
in  order  to  achieve  diversity  as  well  as 
a  balance  between  the  city  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies. 

In  1966  we  wrote  into  the  bill  a  new 
section  to  make  20  percent  of  the  funds 
available  to  carry  out  community  action 
programs  independently  of  an  overall 
umbrella  agency.  I  believe  that  Is  sound 
policy.  The  Green  amendment  makes  in- 
dependent funding  almost  Impossible  by 
creating  another  local  government  veto. 

The  Green  amendment  also— sections 
210  and  211— places  effective  control  in 
the  local  government  by  the  composition 
of  the  boards. 

One-third  are  to  be  public  officials  who 
either  are  automatically  members  or  are 
in  some  way  designated  by  the  chief 
elected  official. 

One-third  are  to  be  members  of  busi- 
ness, industry,  labor,  religious,  welfare. 
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education  or  other  groups.  The  bill  i 
deliberately  silent  on  how  they  are  tn  hf 
selected,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  assum! 
that  either  the  chief  elected  officialT! 
the  one-third  public  officials  will  strongh 
influence  their  selection.  ^ 

The   remaining  one-third  are  to  bp 
'persons  chosen  in  accordance  with  dem 
ocratic  selection  procedures  adequate  to 
assure  that  they  are  representative  of 
the  poor  in  the  area  served." 

It  is  certainly  not  clear  how  they  will 
be  selected.  However,  since  the  commit- 
tee  has  abandoned  the  requirement  of 
the  present  law — section  202(c)  (3j_ 
that  "the  representatives  of  the  poor 
shall  be  selected  by  the  residents  in 
areas  of  concentration  of  poverty  with 
special  emphasis  in  participation  by  the 
residents  of  the  area  who  are  poor "  it 
is  safe  to  assume  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  them  to  be  elected  by  the 
poor. 

This  all  adds  up  to  stacking  the  com- 
munity  action  board  or  community  gov- 
erning board  against  the  very  people 
who  should  in  the  language  of  the  pres- 
ent law  "have  maximum  feasible  partici- 
pation" in  the  planning  and  administra- 
tion of  local  community  action  programs 
Moreover,  this  requirement  for  board 
composition  applies  not  only  to  an  over- 
all umbrella  agency  but  to  delegate  or 
subsidiary  neighborhood  agencies  See 
section  211(c). 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  ex- 
tent  of  the  powers  of  the  community  ac- 
tion board  through  which  a  State  or  local 
governmental  community  action  agency 
administers  its  program. 

The  committee  report  on  page  47  states 
that  the  bill  "does  not  specify  the 
powers  to  be  delegated  to  'community  ac- 
tion boards'  when  the  State  or  political 
subdivision  itself  has  been  designated  as 
the  community  action  agency."  On  the 
other  hand,  section  211(e)  specifies  ad- 
ministrative and  fiscal  powers  for  com- 
munity action  governing  boards  of  desig- 
nated public  or  private  nonprofit  com- 
munity action  agencies. 

If  the  involvement  of  the  poor  in  help- 
ing themselves  Is  to  be  a  meaningful  con- 
cept, then  the  poor  should  not  be  denied 
an  effective  voice  in  the  decisionmaking 
process.  I  hope  that  the  House  will  agree 
to  the  amendment  which  will  be  offered 
by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hawkins]  to  retain  the 
language  of  the  present  law. 

Many  of  the  committee's  amendments 
are  useful  and  necessary.  I  refer  to  the 
addition  of  day  care  programs  and  new 
ways  to  Involve  the  elderly.  A  tightening 
of  auditing  procedures  is  also  useful. 

I  regret,  however,  that  the  committee 
has  altered  the  unique  character  of  the 
community  action  program. 

I  also  regret  the  addition  of  the  re- 
quirement that  50  percent  of  the  local 
contribution  be  in  cash.  The  committee 
give  no  justiflcation  of  this  action;  It  will 
only  hurt  the  very  areas  that  need  as- 
sistance most. 

Expenditures  for  the  war  on  poverty 
are  well  below  those  projected  when  the 
program  began.  The  committee  has  rec- 
ommended the  minimum  necessary  for 
the  continuation  of  these  efforts.  Every 
dollar  cut  from  the  poverty  budget  means 
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the  denial  of  Jobs  for  needy  youth,  loss  of 
legal  and  medical  services  to  poor  fami- 
lies, denial  of  education  to  deprived  chil- 
dren and.  concommitantly,  new  frustra- 
tions to  those  whose  hopes  have  been 
raised. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  turn  our  backs 
on  the  needs  of  the  poor.  The  very  ex- 
Istance  of  OEO  as  a  distinct  agency  Is 
a  symbol  of  our  concern.  It  must  be  re- 
tained. The  availability  of  fimds  for  in- 
dependent community  action  programs 
is  a  means  to  turn  the  apathy  and  hope- 
lessness of  poverty  into  self-help  for 
the  community.  Independent  community 
action  programs  need  to  be  continued. 

The  whole  range  of  antipoverty  efforts 
are  now  running  on  borrowed  time  and 
borrowed  funds.  We  owe  It  to  not  only 
the  Nation's  poor,  but  to  the  Nation's 
promise  that  the  poverty  program  be 
continued  with  maximum  funding  and 
a  sense  of  urgency. 

President  Kennedy  was  fond  of  quot- 
ing lines  by  Robert  Frost,  "For  I  have 
promises  to  keep  and  miles  to  go  before 
I  sleep."  We  also  have  promises  to  keep. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  GOODELLl. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
about  to  begin  the  process  of  amending 
the  bill.  I  must  take  one  moment  to  an- 
swer the  remarks  of  the  majority  leader, 
with  most  of  which  I  have  no  dispute, 
aiid  most  of  which  the  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  would  not  dispute. 

The  question  before  us  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  dollar  signs  or  money.  The  ques- 
tion IS  how  we  can  enact  an  effective, 
realistic  program  that  will  truly  help 
the  less  fortunate  in  our  society. 

We  Intend  on  this  side — and  we  hope 
we  will  have  bipartisan  support — to  offer 
throughout  the  reading  of  this  bill  con- 
structive amendments  that  will  begin  to 
make  the  Job  Corps  effective,  which  will 
put  the  Job  Corps  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  experienced  people  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Vocational  Education,  which  will 
not  destroy  the  Job  Corps  itself,  which 
will  keep  all  of  the  Job  Corps  centers  in 
operation  which.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Director  of  Vocational  Education,  are 
necessary  and  useful  and  are  working. 
The  Director  will  have  full  authority  to 
keep  them  all  open  If  he  so  desires. 

But  we  will  begin  to  move  in  a  phase- 
over  to  put  the  Job  Corps  centers  into 
integrated  facilities,  community  facili- 
ties with  existing  technical  institutions 
and  vocational  education,  so  we  will  not 
drop  the  Job  Corps  youngsters  at  the 
end  of  their  time  In  a  Job  Corps  center. 
as  now  occurs. 

We  will  offer  amendments  to  place 
Headstart  In  the  Office  of  Education,  ad- 
ministered In  Washington,  but  the  money 
will  not  go  Into  the  public  school  systems 
as  such.  It  will  go  through  a  State  com- 
mission, broadly  representative,  and  be 
allocated  to  local  community  action 
boards,  who.  In  turn,  can  contract  with 
private  or  public  schools  or  handle  Head- 
start  themselves. 

We  would  place  the  early  years  pro- 
gram In  combination  with  Headstart. 
Why  transfer  Headstart?  Because  we  al- 
ready have  an  existing  program  In  the 
Office  of  Education  that  overlaps  and,  In 


some  Instances,  conflicts  with  the  Head- 
start  program,  the  preschool  and  early 
school  years  program  of  the  ESE  Act. 

We  will  offer  an  amendment  that  puts 
proper  controls  In  commimlty  action, 
which  brings  the  States  in  as  partners, 
but  which  also  brings  local  government 
in  partnership  without  making  commu- 
nity action  boards  subservient  to  these 
governments.  It  would  preserve  the  true 
concept  of  involvement  of  the  poor  with 
proper  balance  of  community  action 
boards,  and  an  independent  community 
action  board. 

We  would  Institute  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams to  get  private  enterprise  involved 
in  providing  jobs  for  these  poor  and  in 
helping  to  train  them. 

The  Industry  Youth  Corps  would  help 
by  subsidizing  wages  for  up  to  a  year  and 
provide  training  while  these  people,  16  to 
22  years  of  age,  are  employed  In  private 
employment,  with  most  of  the  wages  paid 
by  private  employers.  We  would  encour- 
age private  enterprise  jobs,  bringing 
States  and  local  governments  into  a 
balanced  partnership  In  an  opportunity 
crusade. 

Our  total  figure  of  expenditure  by 
Federal  Government  would  be  $1.4  bil- 
lion, but  that  $1.4  billion  would,  by  In- 
volving all  elements  of  our  society, 
generate  over  $3  billion  going  to  the  poor. 
This  is  the  kind  of  program  we  need  to 
help  the  poor.  The  majority  leader  talked 
about  our  long  experience  in  helping  the 
poor.  It  is  time  we  did  something  truly 
effective  to  help  the  poor. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  RA>fDALL]. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  for  yielding 
to  me.  I  shall  be  veiT  brief.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  there  are  many  Members  who 
do  not  have  their  mind  made  up  Irrevo- 
cably over  wha*  tney  Intend  to  do,  either 
in  support  of  or  in  opposition  to  S.  2388. 
In  my  judgment,  the  decision  of  many 
Members  will  not  be  made  until  all  of  the 
amendments  have  been  considered  and 
acted  upon,  and  when  the  bill  has  been 
flnally  read  in  its  entirety  for  amend- 
ment and  the  House  has  worked  its  will, 
then,  and  only  then,  will  the  decision  be 
made  for  many.  I  can  assure  you  and  my 
colleagues  that  such  Is  my  position  at 
this  time. 

Three  years  ago,  in  1964.  when  the 
program  was  first  proposed,  I  supported 
the  first  authorization  and  appropri- 
ations. In  the  months  and  years  that 
have  followed  there  has  been  such  a 
deluge  of  complaints  that  unless  I  re- 
mained deaf  and  oblivious  to  these  hun- 
dreds of  serious  complaints  from  my 
constituents — which  I  am  glad  to  report 
concerned  conditions  mostly  outside  of 
our  congressional  district — I  had  no  re- 
course either  in  1965  or  in  1966  but  to 
oppose  the  program. 

As  I  have  repeatedly  stated  to  my  cor- 
respondents and  my  constituents,  this 
year  I  am  trying  to  keep  an  open  mind. 
I  am  not  going  to  prejudge  this  measure 
until  I  can  see  Its  final  form  after  all 
amendments  have  been  Introduced  and 
acted  upon. 

It  has  been  asked  whether  I  happen  to 


be  opposed  to  the  concept  of  the  war  on 
poverty.  Certainly  no  one  can  oppose  the 
principle  of  the  elimination  of  poverty. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  certainly  has  a 
right  to  be  critical  if  there  has  been  poor 
administration  of  the  program  and  if 
costs  of  particular  projects  have  been  far 
out  of  proportion  to  the  results  produced. 
I  am  sure  there  are  few  Members  who 
oppose  the  program  in  its  entirety.  While 
it  has  been  expensive.  Headstart  has 
been  a  novel  approach  in  education  that 
has  been  of  great  assistance  to  our  3-, 
4-,  and  5-year-old  children  who  might 
otherwise  have  been  without  this  oppor- 
timity.  On  the  other  side  of  the  coin 
there  have  been  quite  a  few  less  praise- 
worthy projects,  particularly  at  some 
Job  Corps  installations.  Also  questions 
have  been  raised  about  the  activities  of 
many  community  action  programs. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  complaints 
against  the  operation  of  the  program 
have  been  numerous  and  frequent  over 
the  last  3  years  from  our  constituents 
who  write  to  our  office.  As  I  also  men- 
tioned earlier.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
i-eport  most  of  these  complaints  con- 
cern projects  not  in  our  congressional 
district. 

As  I  discussed  this  bill  the  other  day 
with  a  fellow  Member,  he  asked  me  how 
could  it  be  possible  that  complaints 
against  the  operation  of  the  program 
can  continue  to  be  received  uninter- 
rupted month  after  month  and  week 
after  week  for  3  years  and  then  all  at 
once,  everj'thing  seems  to  be  all  right, 
and  it  is  a  good  program  wlthoirt  any 
faults  or  failures.  To  a  somewhat  lesser 
extent  than  was  my  friend's  question,  is 
the  situation  in  our  office.  There  was  a 
long  dry  spell  in  which  there  seemed  to 
be  little  or  no  mail  in  support  or  praise 
of  the  program  and  now  when  debate  is 
imderway,  there  is  a  deluge  of  corre- 
spondence as  well  as  a  big  batch  of  tele- 
grams and  a  considerable  number  of 
long-distance  telephone  calls  that  assure 
me  all  has  been  well  all  along. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  had  any 
reason  to  inquire  into  the  interest  of 
those  who  have  been  writing  lately,  but 
in  some  instances  I  know  that  they  are 
either  employees  of  the  program  or  are 
recipients,  directly  or  indirectly.  Of 
course,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
these  people  expressing  their  viewpoint. 
I  am  glad  to  have  It,  but  It  would  be 
more  persuasive  if  some  of  those  who 
had  written  in  complaint  in  the  months 
gone  by  would  write  and  say  that  they 
had  changed  their  viewpoint  and  be- 
lieve the  program  should  continue. 

Before  I  neglect  to  make  the  jjolnt. 
once  again,  as  In  former  yesirs,  I  wish 
to  compliment  and  praise  the  work  of 
the  regional  office  of  Ek;onomlc  Oppor- 
tunity In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  In  par- 
ticular Its  fine  director.  Don  Thomason, 
as  well  as  the  excellent  staff.  This  office 
covers  a  wide  area  of  several  States  and 
from  my  own  personal  knowledge  I  know 
that  It  Is  not  topheavy  in  numbers  of 
persormel.  There  are  not  a  lot  of  un- 
needed  employees  In  this  regional  head- 
quarters. His  Is  a  big  job  over  a  wide 
area  to  answer  the  coimtless  complaints 
of  the  misdoings  of  all  of  the  thousands 
of  Individual  projects  within  this  wide 
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area.  So  far  as  I  can  determine,  he  and 
his  staff  have  done  a  heroic  job  to  try 
to  improve  or  better  the  program.  I  men- 
tion this  only  to  point  out  that  all  Is 
not  bad  about  the  poverty  program. 
There  are  those  in  the  program  who  are 
working  sincerely  to  improve  its  over- 
all operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  can  make  up 
my  mind  to  support  this  bill  there  must 
be  some  better  assurance  that  rural  areas 
wUl  get  a  more  equitable  share  of  com- 
munity action  program.s.  I  think  It 
should  be  made  clear  there  have  been 
very  few  complaints  against  the  opera- 
tion of  the  poverty  program  in  the  rural 
areas  of  our  district.  Those  complaining 
against  it  are  in  the  cities  or  our  popu- 
lated areas. 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  intend  to  seek 
recognition  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
will  assure  the  rural  areas  of  the  equi- 
table treatment  that  the  law  is  now  sup- 
posed to  provide  for  them.  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  and  it  may  well  be  some 
member  of  the  committee  may  be  entitled 
under  the  rules  to  earlier  recognition  and 
in  effect  preempt  my  proposed  amend- 
ment or  render  it  unnecessary  and  sur- 
plusage. If  some  member  on  the  commit- 
tee beats  me  to  this  improvement  then  I 
shall  be  happy  as  long  as  the  purpo.se  or 
objective  has  been  accomplished. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  rural 
America  has  been  short  changed  in  the 
poverty  program  and  frankly  unless 
there  are  stronger  directives,  rural  areas 
will  continue  tx)  have  to  be  satisfied  with 
less  than  25  percent  of  the  program. 

The  intention  was  clear  in  1965,  but 
apparently  there  is  quite  considerable 
question  whether  Congress'  intent  has 
been  followed  by  the  OflBce  of  Economic 
Opportimity  and  it  would  seem  therefore 
there  must  be  some  enforced  equitable 
distribution  between  urban  and  rural 
areas. 

My  amendment  will  simply  provide 
that  when  the  proper  ratio  of  assistance 
is  determined  on  the  basis  of  need  In 
the  rural  areas  to  lag  behind  by  10  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  equitable  distribution 
provided  in  the  present  law,  then  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity shall  have  the  discretion  to  reduce 
the  matching  or  non-Federal  assistance 
in  order  to  encourage  the  continued 
and  increased  participation  in  rural 
programs. 

Before  I  conclude  my  remarks,  I  must 
point  out  the  combined  effect  of  the 
Green  amendment  which  would  require 
representation  in  the  management  of 
certain  programs  by  the  political  sub- 
divisions of  local  government,  and  also 
the  Gibbons  amendment  which  would 
require  a  20-percent  contribution,  with 
half  of  it  in  cash,  will  have  the  effect  of 
putting  out  of  business  a  number  of  com- 
munity action  agencies  in  the  rural  areas 
which  I  represent.  It  may  be  possible  for 
an  urban  area  to  make  a  contribution, 
part  of  it  in  cash,  but  it  is  quite  anothe*- 
story  for  four  or  five  counties  in  the  rural 
areas  as  well  as  a  number  of  smaller 
towns  to  negotiate  an  agreement  to 
commingle  their  tax  moneys  into  a  non- 
profit community  action  program,  par- 
ticularly if  some  of  these  counties  have 
a  problem  to  raise  cash  because  thev 
themselves  are  at  the  limit  of  their  tax- 
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able  levy.  While  the  pooling  of  this 
money  is  difficult,  the  politics  is  even 
more  difficult.  Why  is  it  we  cannot  go 
ahead  with  an  "in-kind"  contribution 
such  as  to  contribute  the  use  of  public 
buildings,  public  equipment  and  public 
personnel  and  services?  If  this  kind  of 
contribution  can  continue,  then  a  real 
joint  effort  can  be  continued  in  the  rural 
areas.  If  not,  I  submit  that  many  of  the 
rural  programs  will  be  killed  because  of 
the  cash  contribution  provision. 

When  the  appropriate  time  comes  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  make  some  comments 
about  the  importance  of  arresting  the 
present  trend  of  movement  of  our  popu- 
lation from  the  rural  areas  to  the  cities. 
The  problems  of  our  cities  can  never  be 
solved  by  making  them  more  congested. 
If  we  are  able  to  prevent  further  move- 
ment of  rui-al  migrants  to  urban  areas 
by  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  funds 
under  this  program,  then  we  will  have 
accomplished  quite  a  lot  by  providing  the 
options  for  rural  citizens  to  remain  in 
rural  America. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
cently I  received  from  their  Southeast 
Regional  office  one  of  OEO's  many  public 
relations  documents  entitled,  "Myths  and 
Facts  About  OEO."  Appropriately  enough 
the  article  began  by  stating ; 

Myths  tend  to  grow  around  any  great  un- 
dertaking like  parasitic  vines  on  a  tree.  It 
may  be  useful  to  strip  off  a  few  parasitic 
myths  to  see  what  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  Is  really  doing. 


that  "antipoverty  workers  helped  bring 
about  the  riots  in  the  city."  '  In  his  state- 
ment Mr.  Kowalewski  cited  Robert 
Curvin  of  CORE  as  one  of  the  riot  lead- 
ers and  charged  that  he  was  also  a  direc- 
tor in  the  United  Community  Corpora- 
tion, a  Newark  agency  funded  by  GEO 
Another  official  In  the  United  Com- 
munity Corporation,  Newark's  antipov- 
erty agency,  one  Willie  Wright  urged 
slum  dwellers  to  arm  themselves  and  keep 
their  arms  until  rioting  started  again 
Even  though  Wright  was  ordered  sus- 
pended temporarily,  the  OEO  in  Wash- 
ington said  that,  as  a  board  member  and 
an  elected  official,  he  could  not  be  fired. 
A  spokesman  for  Sargent  Shriver  said. 
"Mr.  Shriver  was  .  .  .  resigned  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  'legally  powerless'  to 
force  Mr.  Wrights  suspension  because  he 
was  an  elected  official." ' 
The  mayor  of  Jersey  City  said: 
We  have  a  man — whom  I  could  name  to  a 
Congressional  Committee — who  .  .  .  Invited 
to  an  Episcopalian  church  on  the  night  of 
Monday,  July  :7,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Kap 
Brown.  And  that  night — the  Newark  riot  was 
still  going  on — Brown  told  the  congregation 
that  they  should  ...  go  out  and  burn 
Jersey  City  down.  In  the  case  I  have  cited, 
the  man  Is  on  an  antipoverty  program  pay- 
roll.* 


To  be  sure,  I  would  welcome  a  com- 
plete demytholization  of  the  OEO  to  en- 
able us  to  see  what  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  is  really  doing.  With  the  re- 
curring reports  pouring  Ln  from  all  parts 
of  this  country,  there  can  be  little  about 
that  parasitic  vines  have  wrapped  them- 
selves around  the  antipoverty  program. 
Charges  linking  OEO  personnel  with 
riots,  partisan  politics,  subversive  activ- 
ity, "hate  schools,"  school  boycotts  have 
been  of  grave  concern  to  many  of  us. 

In  the  wake  of  tWs  past  summer's  riots, 
police  and  municipal  officials  have  com- 
plained in  c:ty  after  city  that  poverty 
war  money  and  personnel  have  been  used 
to  produce  a  climate  of  hatred  leading 
to  the  most  serious  race  riots  in  this  Na- 
tion's historj". 

The  mayor  and  three  other  officials  of 
Newark,  N.J.,  testified  that  antipoverty 
workers  made  significant  contributions 
to  the  riots,  that  a  left  wing  group  known 
as  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
controls  two  of  the  city's  eight  war-on- 
poverty  areas,  and  that  another  possible 
new  left  group,  the  Newark  Commimity 
Union  Project,  also  controls  an  antipov- 
erty program  and  holds  that  the  United 
States  is  a  ■warmongering,  racist  so- 
ciety." ' 

In  an  appearance  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  in  August,  Newark 
jailer  Leonard  P.  Kowalewski.  president 
of  a  policemen's  fraternal  order,  charged 


According  to  Senator  Strom  Thur- 
mond of  South  CaroUna,'  still  another 
Newark  official.  Jesse  Allen,  a  member  of 
an  area  antipoverty  liaison,  traveled 
this  past  spring  to  Puerto  Rico  to  partici- 
pate in  Communist-led  agitation  for 
Puerto  Rican  Independence.  It  is  reported 
that  Allen's  trip  was  financed  by  the 
Tricontlnental  Information  Center  of 
New  York,  a  revolutionary  propaganda 
center  sponsored  by  U.S.  Communists. 

Last  August  I  called  for  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  recurring  reports  of  involve- 
ment of  antipoverty  workers  paid  with 
Federal  funds  in  the  civil  disorders  in  our 
cities.  I  would  still  like  to  know  how  much 
Federal  money  granted  through  OEO  is 
being  used  by  pressure  groups  advocat- 
ing civil  disorders  and  anarchy  in  this 
country.  It  would  appear  that  through 
OEO  the  American  taxpayer  may  well 
have  found  a  way  to  finance  his  own 
destruction. 

It  has  become  increasingly  apparent 
that  parasites  like  Rap  Brown.  Stokeley 
Carmichael.  and  Leroi  Jones  have  ex- 
ploited the  ghetto  residents  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  programs  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety itself  as  a  means  to  accomplish 
their  revolutionary  ends. 

One  of  the  most  shocking  Incidents  to 
hit  the  news  in  this  Nation  was  the  reve- 
lation that  an  OEO  program  in  Nashville. 
Tenn.,  was  sponsoring  a  liberation  hate 
school  in  a  local  church.  Nashville  police 
Capt.  John  A.  Sarace  testified  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  that  OEO 
funds  had  been  issued  to  support  this 
liberation  school  connected  with  the 
north  Nashville  summer  project  at  St. 
Anselms  Episcopal  Church  at  which,  tm- 
der  the  direction  of  SNCC.  children  were 
being  taught  to  "hate  whitey."  The  leader 
was  identified  as  Fred  Brooks,  chairman 
of  the  Nashville  unit  of  SNCC. 
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'  "Subsidized  Riots?"  The  Chicago  Tribune, 
August  10,  J  967. 


'  New  Tork  Times.  August  8.  1967. 
'  New  York  Times,  August  18,  1967,  p.  19. 
«  Chicago  Tribune.  August  10,  1967. 
""Poverty    In    Persf>ectlve,"    Strom    Thur- 
mond Reports  to  the  People,  October  9,  1967. 


According  to  the  Washington  Post,' 
Brooks  was  driving  a  1967  white  Ford 
station  wagon  leased  by  OEO.  The 
charges  were  denied  both  by  OEO  here 
in  Washington  and  the  Rev.  J.  Paschall 
Davis,  chairman  of  the  Nashville  Metro- 
politan Action  Commission,  In  an  appear- 
ance before  Senate  Judiciary.  However, 
once  arriving  back  in  Nashville,  Rev. 
Davis  admitted  in  a  telegram  to  Senator 
Eastland  that  his  testimony  was  not 
exactly  correct.  He  reported  that  even 
though  the  grant  from  OEO  for  $5,846 
had  been  approved  but  not  finalized  his 
agency  was  committed  to  pay  $20  per 
week  to  house  four  young  women  work- 
ing at  the  liberation  school,  one  of  whom 
was  a  member  of  SNCC. 

On  August  11,  the  Liberation  School 
was  suspended  by  the  Metropolitan  Ac- 
tion Commission  of  Nashville  and  the 
Right  Reverend  John  W.  Vander  Horst, 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Tennessee,  ordered 
the  school  ousted  from  St.  Anslem's 
Chapel  Episcopal  Center  and  denoimced 
the  school  as  teaching  a  concept  "quite 
contrary  td  our  Christian  heritage."  ' 

Last  spring  a  riot  occurred  on  the 
campus  of  Texas  Southern  University  in 
Houston  in  which  one  policeman  was 
killed  and  two  were  wounded  in  a  gun 
battle  that  broke  out  on  the  campus  May 
16.  James  B.  Jones,  former  dean  of  the 
college,  estimated  that  125  of  the  iml- 
versity's  4,500  students  supported  the 
shooting  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Permanent  Investigations  Sub- 
committee. 

Houston  Mayor  Louie  Welsh  testified 
that  he  complained  last  May  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  that  local 
antipoverty  workers  were  fomenting  ra- 
cial luirest.'  The  mayor  said  he  received 
no  answer  imtil  July  21,  2  months  after 
the  riot. 

Or  consider  the  southwest  Alabama 
Farmer's  Cooperative — SWAFCA — of 
Selma,  Ala.,  which  the  OEO  recently 
funded  in  the  amount  of  a  $400,000  dem- 
onstration grant  after  overriding  the 
Governor's  veto  and  tmning  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  pleas  of  the  entire  Alabama  dele- 
gation, local  officials,  local  and  regional 
OEO  agencies,  and  the  report  by  OEO 
investigators  that  the  project  was  eco- 
nomically imfeasible.  Among  the  leaders 
of  this  imlikely  enterprise  were  Shirley 
Mesher  and  John  Zippert.  According  to 
those  who  have  Investigated  *  the  per- 
sonalities involved  in  the  project,  Shirley 
Mesher,  the  coordinator,  first  appeared 
on  the  Alabama  scene  in  early  1965  to 
join  the  Selma -Montgomery  civil  rights 
march.  She  participated  in  that  march 
as  a  "marshal"  for  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference  and  is  a  close 
associate  of  one  Dlan  Bevel,  who  recently 
returned  from  an  unauthorized  trip  to 
Hanoi,  and  is  wife  of  Black  Panther  ad- 
vocate James  Bevel  of  Chicago. 

John  Zippert,  former  president  of  the 
student  body  at  City  College  of  New 
York,  was  a  fieldworker  for  CORE.  In 
1965  Zippert  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  Youth  Festival  Committee  in  New 
York  and  assisted  In  involving  partici- 
pants in  the  Ninth  Communist  World 
Youth  Festival  In  Algiers.  A  wrlteup 
of  Zippert  and  his  activities  with  the 
Youth  Festival  group  appeared  in  the 
Worker,  April  11,  1965.  page  4.  Among 
his  other  "credentials"  Zippert  can  claim 
participation  in  a  "teach-in"  at  City  Col- 
lege of  New  York  on  April  13,  1965,  along 
with  Herbert  Aptheker.  The  purpose  of 
the  teach-in  was  to  oppose  American 
efforts  in  Vietnam. 

As  though  this  were  not  enough,  our 
colleague,  Mr.  Fino,  of  New  York,  on 
September  27,  charged  that  a  man  who 
was  named  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  then  Attorney  General,  Robert 
F.  Kennedy,  In  1962  as  a  card-carrying 
Commimlst,  Is  the  head  of  a  war  on 
poverty  agency  in  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Find  quite  imderstandably  demanded 
that  Robert  Schrank  be  removed  from 
his  post  as  director  of  work  experience 
programs  under  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.  In  a  description  of  Schrank's 
record  of  subversion,  he  said : 

During  the  late  1940's.  he  was  an  official 
of  the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists, but  he  was  expelled  from  the  union 
in  1948  for  parroting  the  Communist  line. 
The  Machinists,  like  most  American  labor 
unions,  have  an  excellent  record  of  clean- 
ing out  subversives  the  moment  they  show 
themselves.  I  wish  we  could  say  the  same  for 
the  antipoverty  program,  where  coddling  of 
leftwlngers  has  been  made  Into  an  Ideology. 

In  1952.  according  to  the  files  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee.  Mr. 
Schrank  was  the  chairman  of  a  conference 
held  In  New  York  City  to  repeal  the  Smith 
Act.  He  was  then  employed  as  an  Interna- 
tional representative  of  the  Mine.  Mill  & 
Smelter  Workers  Union,  which  had  been  ex- 
pelled by  the  AFL-CIO  In  1950  as  a  Com- 
munist-dominated front.  By  this  time.  It  was 
apparent  that  Mr.  Schrank  was  a  hardcore 
Communist  sympathizer — and  presumably  a 
card-carr\ing  Communist.  He  stayed  with 
the  International  Mine.  Mill  &  Smelter  Work- 
ers until  1955.  at  which  time  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  records  loet 
track  of  him. 

Later  In  1962.  Mr.  Schrank  was  listed 
among  those  former  officials  of  the  Interna- 
tional Mine.  Mill  &  Smelter  Workers  Union 
who  were  shown  to  have  been  members  of 
the  Communist  Party.  He  w.as  so  cited  by 
the  Federal  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  in  1962.  The  case  In  question  is  Ken- 
nedy V.  International  Mine.  MiU  d-  Smelter 
Workers.    May    4.    1962,    Docket    No     116-.56. 

In  July  1966  Mr.  Schrank  was  hired  as  di- 
rector of  work  experience  for  the  New  York 
City  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  He  has  re- 
ceived several  salary  hikes,  and  Is  now  a 
full-fledged  over-paid  poverty  commissar  to 
the  tune  of  $20,500  a  year  ■'' 

Mr.  Chairman,  evidence  would  indicate 
that  OEO  Is  also  involved  in  financing 
activities  in  three  other  areas  outside  its 
legal  jurisdiction.  I  refer  to  school  boy- 
cotts, voter  registration,  and  imionizing. 

In  Barron's  National  Business  and 
Financial  Weekly  of  May  8,  1967,  it  was 
reported  that  Mobilization  for  Youth  em- 
ployees aided  community  organizations 
which  conducted  the  school  boycott  of 
1964  in  New  York  and  made  MFY  fa- 
cilities and  eqiflpment  available  to  them. 
The  Rev.  Milton  A.  Galamison,  a  mem- 


ber of  the  New  York  City  Poverty  Board, 
was  the  leader  of  the  boycott. 

Another  boycott  leader,  according  to 
Barron's,  was  Preston  Wilcox,  Assistant 
Professor  at  the  School  of  Social  Work  at 
Columbia  University  which  is  the  re- 
cipient of  $300,000  from  OEO  to  train 
VISTA  workers  and  an  additional  $93,000 
to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  work- 
ers it  has  trained.  Besides  his  association 
with  Columbia  University,  Mr.  Wlloox  is 
on  the  antipoverty  payroll  as  a  paid  con- 
sultant to  OEX)  for  the  upward  bound 
program  and  a  consultant  to  the  Com- 
munity Association  of  East  Harlem  Tri- 
angle, Inc. — CAEHT — which  receives 
Federal  antipoverty  fimds. 

Mr  Wilcox  said  to  Barron's  inter- 
viewer : 

I  wish  we  had  more  Stokely  Carmlchaels." 

A  quick  glance  at  others  Involved  In  the 
New  York  boycotts  turns  up  one  anti- 
poverty  worker  after  another.  Says  one 
official  who  has  been  intimately  con- 
cerned because  of  the  Involvement  of 
antipoverty  workers  In  the  boycotts: 

I  am  sure  that  the  boycott*  never  would 
have  occurred  without  the  war  on  poverty." 

Another  interesting  use  of  poverty 
funds  is  for  federally  financed  union  or- 
ganizers. On  May  30.  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  reported  that  It  had 
found  "extensive  evidence  that  Federal 
antipoverty  funds  were  used  In  efforts  to 
imionlze  farm  workers  in  Florida  last 
year."  '* 

The  GAO  advised  the  OEO  to  recover 
the  funds  from  Community  Action  Fund, 
Inc.,  and  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  which  administered  two  mi- 
grant projects  financed  by  OEO.  The 
GAO  charged  that  Community  Action 
Fimd,  Inc.,  officials  met  last  Jtme  with 
AFL-^IO  officials  and  discussed  CAF's 
role  In  the  efforts  to  organize  farm 
workers.  GAO  further  charged  that  the 
wife  of  the  CAF  president  was  an  APL- 
CIO  employee  under  her  maiden  name. 
According  to  GAO  employees  of  CAP  and 
APSC  engaged  in  political  and  union 
activities  and  received  Federal  funds  as 
reimbursement  for  travel  expenses. 

In  a  similar  charge.  Representative 
GuBSER,  of  California,  on  February  27 
and  March  22  pointed  out  the  possibility 
that  the  California  Self-Help  Service 
Corps,  financed  by  poverty  funds,  could 
be  using  their  funds  for  the  training  of 
labor  organizers.'* 

There  Is  even  evidence  that  OEO  funds 
may  be  used  to  train  pickets.  Nation's 
Business  reports  that  In  Fresno,  Calif.,  50 
pickets  showed  up  at  all  four  entrances 
of  a  Fresno  store  carrying  signs  pro- 
claiming. "Black  Power  says,  'Strike, 
Baby,  Strike,' "  while  their  leaders,  paid 
from  Federal  funds,  egged  them  on  with 
"Let's  hear  It!  Sound  off!"" 

These  pickets.  It  seems,  were  trying  to 
get  the  department  store  to  take  some 
items  off  Its  shelves — listed  on  an  AFL- 
CIO  boycott  list.  Sixteen  of  the  pickets 
had  come  up  from  a  federally-supported 
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training  center  in  the  Watts  section  of 
Los  Angeles  and  joined  hands  with  union 
members  as  a  part  of  their  official  "war 
on  poverty"  training. 

The  California  Center  of  Community 
Development — CCCD — which  cosponsors 
the  Watts  Social  Action  Training  Cen- 
ter—SATC — said  that  the  Fresno  picket- 
ing was  part  of  the  trainees'  instruction 
in  "nonviolent  means  to  make  economic 
gains,"  "  Six  SATC  staffers  are  supplied 
by  the  CCCD  which,  in  turn,  is  supported 
by  $280,000  in  war  on  poverty  money  and 
located  in  Del  Ray,  Calif. 

In  an  interview  with  Rich  Freeland. 
reporter  for  Fresno's  KFRE  radio  and 
TV  stations,  CCCD  director,  Edward  P. 
Dul ton  admitted: 

We  work  with  people  to  get  unionized  If 
that  Is  what  they  decide  they  need.  Our  first 
commitment  Is  with  people:  a  smaller  com- 
mitment Is  with  the  funding  agency." 

Other  implications  have  been  made 
that  OEO  is  involved  in  partisan  politics. 
Representative  Fletcher  Thompson,  of 
Georgia,  charged  on  Tuesday,  October  17, 
that  Atlantans  were  forced  to  register  to 
vote  before  they  could  participate  in  cer- 
tain antipoverty  activities.  He  further 
charged  the  OiSce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity—Atlanta, which  administers  Fed- 
eral antipoverty  funds,  admitted  or- 
ganizing voters  on  a  block-by-block  basis 
and  the  requiring  of  voter  registration 
for  all  participants  in  the  antipoverty 
programs." 

On  June  8,  Mr.  Gubser.  of  California, 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
voter  registration  drive  among  the  poor 
by  the  Santa  Clara  County  Economic 
Opportunity  Commission.'" 

On  June  14  and  22,  Mr.  Gardner,  of 
North  Carolina,  speaking  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  advised  us  of  the  political 
Involvement  of  OEO  through  "Operation 
Breakthrough,"  a  community  action  pro- 
gram in  Durham,  N.C. 

In  his  remarks,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  said: 

Operation  Breakthrough  employees,  for  a 
period  of  3  months  from  December  to 
March  28,  1967,  5  days  per  week  during  work- 
ing hours,  researched  registration  and  vot«rs 
lists  for  10  precincts  in  Durham.  In  addition, 
their  same  employees  contacted  unregistered 
voters  and  persuaded  them  to  register  and 
used  Operation  Breakthrough  automobiles  to 
transport  them  to  the  polls  to  register.  Then 
on  election  day  Operation  Breakthrough  em- 
ployees using  their  own  cars,  contacted  and 
delivered  voters  to  the  polls  and  furnished 
them  with  sample  ballots  telling  them  how  to 
vote* 


November  9,  1967 


The  foregoing  evidence  to  the  contrary 
not  withstanding  the  OEO  document  re- 
ferred to  at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks 
classifies  as  a  myth  the  statement  that 
"Poverty  funds  for  Community  Action 
are  often  used  to  cause  troubles  in  the 
community"  and  classifies  as  a  fact  its 
own  rebuttal  as  follows : 

The  administration  proposed  1967  legis- 
lation prohibits  the  use  of  funds  for  illegal 
"picketing,  protest,  or  other  direct  action." 
OEO   funds  have  never  been  used  to  train 
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pickets  or  to  conduct  classes  in  how  to 
strike  ...  It  Is  only  those  who  take  the  un- 
fair and  unlawful  advantage  of  the  poor 
that  need  to  be  threatened  by  Community 
Action  programs.^ 

It  would  seem,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
OEO  may  be  having  difficulty  differen- 
tiating between  myth  and  fact. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  constituent,  a  former  as- 
sistant to  the  director  of  a  community 
action  agency  and  a  former  assistant  di- 
rector of  a  VISTA  project.  She  is  a  col- 
lege graduate  with  majors  in  psychology 
and  sociology.  She  wrote,  in  part: 

I  resigned  from  the  Job  with  the  local  com- 
munity agency  because  I  was  convinced  that 
the  bright,  new,  shiny  words  that  had  been 
used  to  describe  the  antipoverty  program 
had  become  tarnished.  The  program  had  be- 
come a  "hot  bed"  for  political  and  civil  rights 
activities.  Helping  the  poor  became  second- 
ary to  other  objectives  and  purposes  .  .  . 
I  beUeve  the  seeds  of  the  1966  riots  were 
planted  by  tU-concelved  concepts  without 
the  vision  to  see  and  plan  for  the  results  of 
frustrated  people  with  too  high  expectations 
being  led  to  believe  the  road  up  would  be 
easy.  .  .  And  we  wonder  who  is  to  blame.  I 
admit  my  part  and  would  like  to  see  a 
change. 

And  in  view  of  the  conflicting,  con- 
trasting, and  contradictory  evidence,  I 
should  like  to  make  this  proposal:  Will 
the  real  OEO  please  stand  up? 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  was 
privileged  today  to  transmit  to  my  col- 
leagues a  message  from  repi-esentatlves 
of  agencies  and  organizations  with  mil- 
lions of  members  in  all  sections  of  the 
countrj'.  I  want  to  read  the  message  at 
this  point  so  that  it  may  become  a  part 
of  the  record  of  the  debate  on  this  im- 
portant legislation : 

A  Message  to  Members  of  Congress 
As  representatives  of  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations with  millions  of  members  in  all 
sections  of  the  country,  we  call  upon  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  reject  any  ef- 
forts to  cripple  the  anti-poverty  program  by 
cutting  the  authorization  below  82.06  bll- 
Uon  annually  or  by  accepting  disabling 
amendments  or  substitutions. 

The  debate  now  going  on  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  must  not  result  in  abandon- 
ment or  emasculation  of  the  anti-poverty 
program. 

By  enacting  the  Economic  Opportumty 
Act,  our  government  and  the  American  peo- 
ple gave  Its  citizen  poor  a  solid  basis  for 
hope  and  opportunity.  Today  we  stand  at  the 
crossroads  of  our  moral  commitment  to 
eliminate  poverty  from  our  society.  Oiu-  na- 
tion has  the  resources.  We  call  upon  Congress 
to  keep  faith  with  Its  past  commitments. 

Failure  to  move  forward  vigorously  will 
bring  disenchantment  and  despair  to  the 
poor  and  will  lead  to  further  agitation  and 
social  unrest. 

With  this  appeal  we  pledge  our  continuing 
support  to  an  aggressive  national  effort  to 
achieve  full  opportunity  and  social  Justice 
for  all  our  people. 

The  above  statement  was  adopted  by  the 
following  national  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions November  9,  1967  at  a  meeting  In  the 
Hotel  America.  Washington,  DC. 

Interreligious  Committee  Against  Poverty; 
League  of  Women  Voters;  United  Church 
Women;  National  Council  of  Catholic  Wom- 
en; National  Association  for  Community  De- 
velopment; Amertcaii  Federation  of  Labor- 
Congress       of       Industrial       Organizations; 
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Citizens"  Crusade  Against  Poverty  Induatn-,1 
Union  Divislon-AFL-CIO.  "ustrial 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  message  I  have  just 
read  is  the  combined  voice  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  three  great  religious 
faiths  in  America — the  League  of  Women 
Voters— and  the  AFL-CIO.  It  is  a  united 
cry  for  justice  on  behalf  of  the  poor  and 
appeal  for  full  opportunity  and  social 
justice  for  all  people. 

The  Members  of  Congress  should  not 
be  found  wanting  in  answering  this  ap- 
peal to  conscience.  The  cry  for  justice  in 
behalf  of  the  poor,  the  underprivileged, 
the  undereducated,  the  socially  deprived 
must  not  go  unanswered. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  3  years 
ago  this  Nation  declared  war  on  poverty. 
With  that  declaration  came  a  commit- 
ment, a  commitment  which  pledged  the 
resources  of  this  Nation  to  lift  35  million 
persons  into  the  mainstream  of  Amer- 
ican life.  Three  years  ago,  affluent  Amer- 
ica was  called  upon  to  take  a  searching 
-look  at  the  "other  America,"  the  one 
which  did  not  share  in  its  abundance. 
It  is  indeed  our  shame  that  in  a  country 
of  such  wealth  we  have  children  who  to- 
day will  still  go  hungry,  who  today  will 
still  sleep  in  substandard  housing,  and 
who  perhaps  still  will  not  be  able  to  at- 
tend school  because  they  lack  adequate 
clothing. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  in  1964,  we  served  notice 
to  the  other  America.  We  sorrowfully, 
but  trustfully,  recognized  the  existence 
of  poverty  in  our  midst,  and  organized 
ourselves  to  attack  the  problem. 

The  American  people  mandated  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  pro- 
vide the  central  thrust  in  this  attack.  It 
was  to  be,  and  rightfully  is,  the  focus  of 
all  efforts  on  the  Federal  level  aimed  at 
hard  core  poverty.  The  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  was  not  only  to  oper- 
ate new  programs  for  the  poor,  but  it 
was  also  to  survey  the  fabric  of  Federal 
Government  and  devise  a  plan  which 
would  encompass  all  Government  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  private  efforts. 

Through  the  poverty  program,  the 
poor  acquired  a  voice.  No  longer  would 
they  stand  Indicted  as  immoral,  shift- 
less, or  lazy.  Over  and  over  they  have 
demonstrated  their  willingness,  and  their 
capacity  to  become  full  participants  in 
this  society,  and  not  just  its  wards. 

Three  years  ago,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
asked  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity to  Innovate,  and  it  did.  It  dem- 
onstrated to  the  whole  country  the  ben- 
efits of  its  imaginative  and  successful 
programs:  Headstart,  Upward  Bound, 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  the 
Neighborhood  Health  Centers,  and  Legal 
Services.  It  can  now  claim  almost  unani- 
mous support  of  school  systems,  and 
medical  and  bar  associations. 

Statistics  and  computers  cannot  meas- 
ure the  hope  provided  by  a  second 
chance.  For  the  first  time,  a  high  school 
dropout  does  not  have  to  be  lost  to  soci- 
ety, but  has  the  option  of  combining 
school  with  work  experience.  For  the  first 
time,  a  head  of  the  family  can  recapture 
his  sense  of  dignity  as  well  as  provide 
economic  security  for  himself  and  his 
family.  This  is  what  job  training  pro- 
grams are  all  about.  For  the  first  time, 
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many  Americans  have  access  to  a  doctor 
in  their  neighborhoods,  or  they  may  have 
the  chance  to  partake  in  our  legal  proc- 
ess and  discover  that  justice  does  not 
apply  to  the  rich  alone. 

In  New  York,  through  Headstart,  the 
poverty  program  has  narrowed  the  gap 
for  83,000  pre-school  youngsters.  It  has 
made  it  possible  for  over  108,500  enroll- 
ees  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  to 
either  stay  in  school,  and  get  that  high 
school  diploma,  or  to  gain  a  job  skill.  It 
has  encouraged  small  businesses  with 
over  500  loans.  It  has  made  it  possible  for 
over  24,000  adults  to  participate  in  adult 
basic  education  courses.  Over  600  rural 
families  have  been  granted  loans  to  Im- 
prove their  agricultural  techniques. 

This  is  the  promise  of  the  poverty 
program.  It  has  given  meaning  to  this 
Nation's  assertion  of  equal  opportunity 
for  ever>'  citizen. 

Today  we  are  at  a  crossroads  in  this 
search  for  equal  opportunity.  There  are 
many  paths  before  us,  each  offering 
something  of  merit.  There  are,  obvi- 
ously, many  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
which  path  will  most  effectively  lead  to 
the  reahzatlon  of  the  goals  we  set  for 
ourselves  in  1964. 

Tlie  choosing  is  difficult,  but  not  im- 
possible. I  can  only  urge  my  colleagues  to 
choose  with  wisdom  and  discretion.  A 
too  hasty  or  emotional  choice  might  do 
serious  damage  to  some  of  the  delicately 
balanced  coalitions  which  have  been 
erected  in  many  areas,  and  in  my  own 
city  of  New  York  in  particular.  The  Na- 
tion, from  the  crowded  corners  of  the 
city  ghettos  to  the  general  stores  of  the 
farming  communities,  must  have  confi- 
dence in  what  we  do.  We  must  continue 
to  provide  a  viable  framework  for  inno- 
vative measures  while  guarding  con- 
stantly against  signs  of  directionless 
change.  We  must  continue  to  provide 
both  the  material  and  nonmaterial 
tools  to  the  poor  to  enable  them  to  stake 
out  a  meaningful  share  in  this  society 
while  guarding  against  mere  conde- 
scending charity.  And  when,  as  it  has 
now.  a  crisis  arises,  we  must  continue  to 
employ  to  the  fullest  the  wisdom  of  this 
body  in  order  to  reconcile  the  differences 
which  might  appear  in  the  search  for  the 
most  meaningful  path  to  these  goals. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  continue 
to  provide  the  framework  for  innovation. 
We  must  give  the  weightiest  considera- 
tion to  such  imaginative  proposals  as 
day  care  centers  which  might  enable 
mothers  who  are  heads  of  households  to 
break  out  of  the  welfare  cycle  by  becom- 
ing self-supporting  while  giving  their 
children  the  social  and  educational 
background  which  will  permit  them  to 
achieve  for  themselves,  as  they  grow,  the 
personal  Integrity  necessary  for  a  mean- 
ingful involvement  in  this  society's 
benefits. 

We  must  also  give  the  weightiest  con- 
sideration to  an  area  in  which  I  have  had 
a  special  interest— the  plight  of  our 
older  citizens.  The  experience  and  the 
wisdom  of  these  people  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  dissipate  because  they  can 
think  only  of  subsistence.  A  program  to 
Identify  and  meet  the  needs  of  deserving 
persons  over  55  I  feel  Is  most  necessary. 
We  must  provide  these  senior  opportuni- 


ties and  services  in  order  to  reintegrate 
these  valuable  human  resources  Into  our 
increasing  youthful  society. 

In  order  to  provide  economic  oppor- 
tunity for  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  sound  com- 
munity-based organizations  must  be 
constructed.  As  I  mentioned  previously, 
my  own  city  of  New  York  has  labored 
for  over  a  year  to  create  these  viable, 
valuable  organizations.  In  a  letter  to  me 
concerning  the  amendments  before  us. 
Mayor  Lindsay  of  New  York  said  that  "to 
require  a  juggling  in  mid-stream  of  the 
delicately  balanced  coalitions,  which 
were  often  so  difficult  to  create,  can  only 
invite  a  major  disruption  in  much  of 
what  is  now  being  achieved.  Community 
confidence  is  not  easily  obtained.  The  re- 
organization of  community  corporations 
required  in  the  bill  as  reported  can  only 
serve  to  imperil  that  confidence."  I  must 
share  Mayor  Lindsay's  sense  of  fore- 
boding if  we  rashly  destroy  these  fragile, 
yet  workable,  structures. 

It  is  my  fervent  wish,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  body  produce  a  bill  on  which  we 
can  all  agree.  The  Issues,  as  Is  obvious, 
are  most  vital.  Both  parties  agree  that 
we  need  a  bill  and  these  problems  must 
be  solved  as  soon  as  practicable.  A  prom- 
ise was  made  with  the  inception  of  the 
poverty  program.  To  now  renege  on  this 
promise  to  a  group  of  Americans,  until  so 
recently  without  hope,  would  reflect  the 
behef  that  nothing  further  can  be  done. 
Surely  our  experience  in  the  past  3  years 
belies  this  conclusion.  We  must  continue 
to  strive  for  successes,  however  small — 
for  even  small  successes  can  grow  large  if 
they  are  nurtured  by  our  continuing  sup- 
port for  the  ideas  and  programs  which 
make  them  possible. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  rise  in  support  of  S.  2388, 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  as 
amended,  and  in  support  of  the  fine  work 
being  done  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
OptxJitunity. 

Some  2,500  years  ago,  the  prophet 
warned  his  people  that  their  destruc- 
tion would  surely  come  not  from  an  alien 
foe,  but  from  within  their  ve:-y  gates. 
I  am  no  prophet  but  as  a  reasonable  man 
of  long  experience  in  public  affairs,  I 
would  transmit  that  prophetic  warning 
to  my  colleagues  in  this  Chamber.  Eco- 
nomic and  social  inequities  have  bred 
alienation  and  discontent  throughout 
America ;  if  we  do  not  undertake  to  rem- 
edy the  seemingly  hopeless  plight  of  one- 
s  xth  of  our  population,  the  ancient 
prophecy  may.  alas,  be  fulfilled  in  our 
time. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  .^ct  of  1967 
is  our  opportunity  to  be  humane,  com- 
passionate, intelligent,  responsible,  and 
in  some  way.  responsive  to  the  sorest 
needs  of  this  body  politic.  Three  years 
ago  we  became  the  trustees  of  America's 
disinherited  because  we  recognized  that 
their  disinheritance  was  our  disgrace. 
We  took,  as  President  Kennedy  would 
have  it,  the  first  step  in  our  thousand- 
mile  journey  toward  the  achievment  of 
equal  opportunity  In  employment  and 
education:  with  modest  means,  we  lit  a 
small  candle  to  Illumine  the  darkness  of 
the  urban  ghettos  and  the  rural  waste- 
lands. For  the  most  part,  our  efforts  in 
this  area  have  borne  good  fruit;  there- 


fore, as  President  Johnson  urges,  "let  us 
continue ';  let  us  not  desert  our  trust; 
let  us  not  fiee  before  the  craven  book- 
keepers whose  cries  of  "extravagance" 
would,  if  heeded,  punish  the  disadvan- 
taged for  being  disadvantaged,  the  poor 
for  being  poor. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  I  am  deeply  concerned,  as  you 
all  know,  with  the  preservation  of  law 
and  order,  with  the  maintenance  of  a 
balance  between  individual  liberties  and 
social  cohesion  under  the  standard  of 
due  process  as  announced  in  our  Con- 
stitution; but  today,  that  very  balance 
hangs  in  the  balance;  it  is  Idle  to  speak 
of  equal  justice  before  the  law  if  there 
is  no  justice  in  the  hiring  halls,  in  the 
marketplaces,  in  the  classrooms  of 
America. 

I  have  often  gone  on  record  as  an 
ardent  supporter  of  responsible  dissent, 
but  I  recognize  that  responsibility  de- 
pends upon  education  in  the  concept  of 
responsibility;  by  the  same  token,  re- 
spect for  law  and  order  depends  largely 
upon  self-respect;  how,  I  ask,  can  a  man 
who  is  systematically  deprived  of  equal 
opportunities  in  education  and  employ- 
ment begin  to  comprehend  the  values 
which  have  made  America  great? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  somewhat  late  In 
the  day  for  anyone  to  defend  the  ethos 
of  compassion  against  the  attacks  of 
social  Darwinism,  but  I  do  not  blush 
to  do  so.  Our  existence  as  a  nation  is 
at  stake.  Only  if  we  are  good,  can  we 
exist. 

Now  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  is  a  panacea  for  all  the 
ills  to  which  it  is  addressed,  but  it  does 
represent  a  continuation  of  the  enlight- 
ened approach  alreadj'  taken.  It  will  give 
the  poor,  through  maximum  feasible 
participation  at  the  local  level,  a  chance 
to  contribute  to  the  national  life  and 
to  share  in  the  national  dream;  the 
extremists  and  demagogs,  who  pander 
to  their  anguish,  will  in  time  be  banished 
from  their  midst.  In  view  of  such  great 
gain,  who  would  oppose  this  bill?  Some 
point  self-righteously  to  a  history  of  ad- 
ministrative error  as  an  excuse  for  their 
opposition.  There  is  a  fly  in  every  oint- 
ment, but  the  fly  and  the  ointment  are 
not  inseparable;  the  part  does  not  viti- 
ate the  whole.  Small  mistakes  in  a  new 
venture  may  be  Inevitable,  but  the  ven- 
ture itself  Is  not  therefore  mistaken. 
On  the  whole,  the  work  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  been  highly 
commendable  and  it  should  be  en- 
couraged to  persevere  by  our  mandate, 
namely,  the  enactment  of  S.  2388. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Insert  In  the 
Recohd  a  statement  by  the  Leadership 
Conference  on   Civil   Rights  issued   on 
November  7.  1967.  The  statement,  en- 
titled "America  Cannot  Afford  To  Lose 
the  War  on  Poverty"  and  signed  by  such 
prominent  leaders   as   A.   Phillip  Ran- 
dolph. Roy  Wilklns.  and  Whitney  Young. 
Jr..  documents  the  extreme  urgency  of 
the  legislation  before  us  today: 
America  Cannot  Aftord  To  Loss  the  Was  ow 
Povestt:  a  Joint  Statement  by  National 
Crvn.  Rights  Laaocrs,  Issued  Novembks  7, 
1967 

America  Is  a  Nation  In  crisis. 
This  crisis  Is  rooted   In   the   despair  and 
growing  anger  of  more  than  30  million  of  our 
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fellow  Americans— black  and  white,  in  the 
city  slums  and  on  the  eroded  back  country- 
side— who  are  still  trapped  In  poverty  which 
does  not  give  them  the  opportunity  to  help 
themselves. 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  a  revolution 
of  rising  expectations.  That  revolution  exists. 
Its  growth  is  Inevitable.  But  its  demand  Is 
simple.  The  demand  Is  for  the  equality  of 
opportunity  that  is  at  the  core  of  the  Ameri- 
can tradition  and  Is  spelled  out  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  demand  is  to  participate — to  be 
allowed  to  compete— in  the  mainstream  of 
American  life. 

In  1964  the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  declared  an  unconditional 
war  on  poverty.  They  mnde  a  solemn  promise 
to  all  Americans,  and  especiallv  to  those 
trapped  in  poverty  that  the  conditions  which 
condemn  the  poor  to  Inequality  of  economic 
opportunity  and  which  denv  them  any 
chance  to  participate  in  American  life 
would  not  be  allowed  to  prevail. 

As  a  result  of  that  conamitment  the  first 
faint  signs  of  progress  are  appearing  in  the 
slums  of  our  citie.s,  in  the  bleak  valleys  of 
App.ilaciiia,  in  migrant  camps,  and  on  Indian 
Re-ervatlons. 

But  now,  only  three  years  after  this  Na- 
tional commitment  was  made,  there  are 
those  who  hope  to  discard  or  break  It.  This 
National  crisis  is  being  used  bv  some  as 
grist  for  partisan  mills  and  tre.ited  by  others 
as  a  mere  political  annoyance. 

We,  the  undersigned  give  solemn  warn- 
ing now  that  to  break  the  National  promise 
of  three  years  ago  would  be  to  invite  National 
disaster.  Doubt,  discontent,  sickness  and 
cynicism  are  all  integral  elements  of  the  life 
of  the  poor.  They  will  grow  in  volume  If  Con- 
gress should  tell  the  poor:  'Porget  It.  We 
didn't  mean  it.  Stop  bothering  us." 

The  President's  budget  for  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1967  is  minimal.  If  an 
amount  less  than  the  budget  Is  appropriated, 
the  poor  will  Interpret  It  as  Congress  saying 
"We  didn't  mean  It,"— and  they  will'  be 
right. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Is 
central  to  the  War  on  Poverty.  It  Is  the  only 
Federal  agency  solely  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  the  poor.  It  Is  the  onlv  agency 
that  has  given  the  poor  National  VlsibllUy 
and  has  championed  their  plea  for  the  op- 
portunity to  become  Americans  as  the  rest 
of  us  know  the  word.  If  OEO  programs  arp 
scattered  to  the  bureaucratic  winds,  the  poor 
will  Interpret  It  as  Congress  saying  "We 
didn't  me.an  It,"  and  they  will  be  right. 

The  passage  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1967  and  the  appropriation  of  the 
minimal  funds  to  carry  it  out  are  vital  if  a 
National  crisis  is  not  to  become  a  National 
disaster.  We  urge  our  Congressmen  to  put 
aside  partisanship  and  to  come  to  grips  and 
with  one  of  the  most  urgent  problems  In 
America  today. 

A.     Philip     Randolph,     Brotherhood     of 
Sleeping  Car  Porters;  Rov  Wllklns,  Na- 
tional   Association    for    the    Advance- 
ment    of     Colored     People;     Whitney 
Young.   Jr.,    National    Urban   League 
Dorothy  Height,   National   Council   of 
Negro     Women:      Clarence     Mitchell, 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights- 
Jack    Wood.    National    Committee    ori 
Discrimination    In    Housing;    Berkeley 
Burrell,     National     Business     League"- 
Bayard    Rustln.    A.    Philip    Randolph 
Institute;  John  Murphv.  National  Pub- 
lishers   Association;     Marvin    Caplan 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
caU  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
following  telegrams,  supporting  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity,  that  have 
been  sent  to  the  mayor  of  Providence 
R.I.,  Joseph  Doorley.  Mayor  Doorley,  on 
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learning  of  the  opposition  confronting 
the  passage  of  the  OEO  legislation,  took 
it  upon  himself  to  come  to  Washington 
and  urge  other  mayors  from  throughout 
the  country  to  Join  him  in  support  of  this 
legislation  so  vital  to  the  future  of  our 
Nation.   Among   the  cities   that  Mayor 
Doorley  has  thus  far  received  responses 
from,  are  the  mayors  of:   Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  Yuma.  Ariz.:  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Chic- 
opee,  Mass.;  Rutland,  Vt.;  Butte,  Mont.: 
Glasgow,  Ky.;  Jackson,  Mich.;  Worces- 
ter,   Mass.:    Syracuse,    N.Y.;    Portland 
Oreg.:  Yonkers,  N.Y.;  Chicago,  ni.;  Mon- 
roe, Mich.;  and  Woonsocket,  R.I. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  copies  of  telegrams  from 
these  mayors  throughout  the  country 
strongly  endorsing  the  OEO  legislation 
I  congratulate  Mayor  Doorley  upon  his 
initiative  and  commend  the  mayors  from 
throughout  the  country  who  have  joined 
him  in  urging  the  Congress  to  promptly 
enact  meaningful  legislation  to  help  the 
poor  people  of  not  only  our  cities,  but 
indeed  of  all  America. 

The  telegrams  follow: 

Kans.^s  City.  Mo., 

November  8,  1967. 
Mayor  Joseph  Doorley, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

In  my  opinion,  the  poverty  program  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  been  of 
major  assistance  In  Kansas  City  In  alleviat- 
ing need  In  the  worst  areas  of  our  citv  Its 
Headstart  programs,  .ts  recreation  programs 
Its  programs  for  young  people  and  people  iri 
need  of  employment  have  been  received  well 
and  are  In  the  finest  spirit  of  America  In 
helping  the  helpless  to  help  themselves  It 
would  be  a  major  calamity  at  this  time  In 
our  history  for  Congress  to  turn  Its  back  on 
the  needs  of  the  poor  In  this  country. 

I  urge  you  as  part  of  the  conference  of 
mayors  and  on  behalf  of  this  city  to  take 
such  steps  as  you  can  to  see  to  it  that  the 
basic  programs  initiated  by  OEO  are  con- 
tinued and  enlarged.  This  is  no  time  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  tell  the 
poor  of  the  United  States  that  they  can 
eat  cake,"  while  it  cuts  off  the  basic  pro- 
grams which  could  help  the  poor  help  them- 
selves. 

Ilus  V.  D.-^vis, 
Mayor  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


November  9,  igei 


Chicopee,   Mass., 
November  7,  isfi? 
Mayor  Joseph  A.  Doorley,  Jr. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Count  on  our  full  support  In  your  effort* 
to  restore  funds  for  the  economic  oZ? 
tunlty  program.  I  have  already  contactert' 
Senators  Edward  Kennedy,  Edward  BTook^ 
and  Congressman  Boland  for  their  sunoort  Tn 
this  effort.  Our  local  superintendent  of 
schools.  Dr.  George  Mefbrlng  has  alreadv 
contacted  Secretary  Wlrtz  and  recorded  hi 
protest  in  the  cutting  of  funds  for  toe 
various  neighboring  programs.  If  at  all 
possible  I  will  attempt  to  be  In  Washlneton 
on  Thursday,  Nov.  9th  to  give  local  sup^rt 
to  your  efforts.  "wwi 

Richard  H.  Demers, 
Mayor  of  city  of  Chicopee. 

RtJTLAND,  Vt., 

November  3,  mi 
Mayor  Joseph  a.  Doorley,  Jr. 
City  of  Providence.  R.J. 

Dear  Mayor  Doorley:  I  have  vour  letter 
dated  November  2.  1967  regarding  the  «2  - 
060.000,000  authorization  bill  for  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

I  have  already  contacted  our  Representa- 
tlve  In  Congress  from  the  State  of  Vermont 
and  I  am  sure  that  he  will  do  all  possible  to 
retain  as  much  money  as  possible  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Sincerely, 

Harold  J.  Nichols, 

Mayor. 

Butte,  Mont., 
November  7,  1967 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doorley,  Jr., 
Washington.  D.C.: 

We  have  contacted  Chairman  Perkins  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
and  also  our  own  Congressman  Arnold  01- 
sen.  Wholeheartedly  supporting  your  efforts 
to  save  the  urban  monies.  As  the  President 
of  the  Montana  Municipal  League,  I  have 
spoken  at  least  for  the  larger  cities  of  this 
organization.  Sorry  I  cannot  Join  you  per- 
sonally. ^        ^ 

Mayor  Tom  Powers. 


f^'ovember  9,  1967 
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Yuma.  Ariz.. 
November  8,  1967. 
Miyor  JOSEPH  A.  Doorley,  Jr., 
Washington,  DC. 

Sorry  I  can't  be  with  you  at  the  bullfights 
but  will  be  backing  you  all  the  way  Have 
strongly  urged  our  congressional  delegations 
support. 

Thomas  P.  Alt, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Yuma.  Ariz. 


St.  Louis,  Mo., 
November  8,  1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  a.  DooRLrv.  Jr.. 
Mayor.  City  of  Providence.  R.i.: 

Members  of  Congress  who  represent  St 
Louis  have  given  me  their  personal  assurance 
that  they  will  support  the  authorization  bill 
for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Their  previous  support  of  this  legislation 
would  indicate  favorable  action  on  their 
part.  A  telegram  has  been  sent  to  Congress- 
man Hungate  who  represents  an  area  Im- 
mediately north  of  St.  Louis.  He  has  been 
asked  to  give  the  authorization  bill  his 
complete  support. 

AuoNso  J.  Cervan-fes, 
Mayor,  City  of  St.  Louis. 


Glascow,  Ky.,  November  7    1967 
Mayor  Joseph  A.  Doorley,  Jr., 
Washington,  D.C.: 

May  I  commend  you  for  vour  efforts  in 
regard  to  retaining  requested  funds  for  com- 
munity action. 

This  program  should  and  can  become  most 
meaningful  In  the  up-Uftlng  of  our  less  for- 
tunate, in  communities  that  are  ready  to  do 
their  part. 
Glasgow,  Kentucky  will  do  Its  part. 
We  endorse  retaining  the  program  In  full. 
R.  A.  Lessenberry, 
Mayor,  City  of  Glasgow  Ky. 

Cn-Y  OP  Jackson.  Mich., 

November  6,  1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doorley.  Jr., 
Mayor  of  Providence, 
Providence .  R.I. 

Dear  Joe:  It  Is  Impossible  for  me  to  get 
to  Washington  Just  now.  I  am  finishing  a 
strenuous  campaign  for  re-election.  But  I 
wish  you  success  In  your  efforts  to  stem  the 
"blood  letting"  of  the  OEO  authorization  bill 
and  hope  that  enough  mayors  will  Join  you 
to  make  an  Impression  on  the  Congress. 

Congress  must  be  made  to  understand  the 
serious  trouble  that  Is  caused  by  starting  pro- 
grams which  cannot  be  completed  for  lack 
of  funds,  or  promising  programs  which  never 
materialize. 

I  should  think  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Civil  Disorders  might  put  in  a  word 
on  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mary  Alberta  Bennett, 

Mayor  of  Jackson. 


City  of  Worcester,  Mass.. 

November  6, 1967. 
Mayor  Joseph  A.  Doorley.  Jr., 
Executive  Department, 
Providence.  R.I. 

Dear  \Uyor  Doorley:  Your  letter  of  No- 
vember 2,  1967  Is  appreciated. 

I  am  pleased  to  advise  that  I  have  com- 
municated with  our  Congressman  Harold  D. 
Donohue  and  requested  his  favorable  action 
on  the  $2,060,000,000  bill  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  In  this  mat- 
ter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Francis  J.  McGrath. 

City  Manager. 

Syracuse,  NY., 
Not-ember  6, 1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doorley,  Jr., 
Office  of  the  Mayor, 
providence.  R  I 

Poverty  program  In  Syracuse  Is  being  reor- 
ganized we  have  not  lost  faith  in  this  pro- 
eram  and  we  urge  Congress  to  appropriate 
s-afficient  funds  to  carry  on  a  meaningful 
fight  against  all  facets  of  poverty  of  para- 
mount Importance  Is  that  local  share  of 
these  continued  programs  not  exceed  ten  per 
cent  grants  in  aid  and  cash  otherwise  local 
Governments  will  not  be  able  to  continue 
financial  support  of  these  badly  needed  pro- 

gr.'.ms. 

William  F.  Walsh, 

Mayor  of  Syracuse. 


Portland,  Oreg  . 
November  8,  1967. 
Joseph  A.  Doorley. 
Mayor — City  of  Providence. 

Urge  conslde  ■  adequate  funding  OEO  espe- 
cially in  light  of  limits  on  local  tax  load  to 
otherwise  continue  existing  programs. 
Stanley  W.  Earl, 
Acting  Mayor,  City  of  Portland.  Oreg. 

City  of  Woonsocket.  R.I. 

November  3,  1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Sm:  As  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Woonsocket, 
Rhode  Island,  may  I  express  my  opposition 
to  any  reductions  of  funding  for  Community 
Action  Programs  to  a  $600,000,000  level  as 
opposed  to  the  requested  fiscal  year  funding 
of  $1,022,000,000,  as  requested  by  President 
Johnson. 

The  City  of  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island  has 
been  conducting  a  Community  Action  Pro- 
gr.'im  for  two  vears.  It  Is  partially  funded  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  with  an 
annual  grant  of  $137,206  to  conduct  four 
neighborhood  mvUtl-servlce  centers,  a  com- 
prehensive manpower  program,  and  Head- 
start  program. 

Cutbacks  In  funding  would  necessitate  the 
discontinuance  of  the  following  listed  local 
programs : 

1.  Closing  half  our  Neighborhood  Centers 
with  additional  termination  of  other  pro- 
grams such  as  child  care,  home  economics, 
consumer  education,  health  education  and 
referral. 

2.  Termination  of  Headstart  and  Manpower 

Programs. 

3.  There  will  be  no  funding  for  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  program  for  twenty  school 
drop  outs,  a  Legal  Service  Program  and  a 
youth  center. 

Any  cutbacks  In  funding  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  Is  destructive  to  the 
concepts  of  community  action  and  to  pro- 
grams Initiated  to  meet  local  needs  in  pro- 
viding opportunities  for  our  unfortunate 
citizens. 

If  we  are  to  protect  and  restore  man's  satis- 
faction In  belonging  to  community  where  he 
can  find  security,  we  must  move  forward  by 
providing  the  necessary  monies. 
Very  truly  yours, 

A.  Edgar  Lussier, 

Mayor. 


Yonkers,  N.Y., 
November  6, 1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  EtoORLEY,  Jr., 
Mayor,  City  of  Providence,  R.I. 

Dear  Mayor  Doorley:  I  have  read,  with 
great  Interest  and  concern,  your  letter  of 
November  2nd.  1967,  regarding  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Program. 

Please  be  assured  of  our  continued  support 
for  this  Program.  I  concur  with  you  that  It 
would  have  a  devastating  Impact  on  the  two 
(2.0001  thousand  communities  which  have 
the  Head  Start,  legal  services,  health  centers, 
neighborhood  centers,  and  many  other  worth- 
while programs  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  poor.  X  trust  that  the  outcome  on  Novem.- 
ber  7th,  1967,  will  be.  Indeed,  favorable. 
Best  regards. 

Sincerely  yours. 

James  F.  X.  O'Rouke,  M.D., 

Mayor. 

City  of  Chicago, 

November  3, 1967. 
Hon  Joseph  A.  Doorley,  Jr., 
Mayor,  City  of  Providence,  R.J. 

Dear  Mayor  Doorley:  Thanks  for  your 
letter  relative  to  the  legislation  affecting  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Be  assured. 
Mayor,  that  I  am  doing  everything  I  possibly 
can  to  be  of  help  and  assistance  in  impressing 
upon  Congress  that  the  plight  of  the  cities 
Is  urgent  and  that  every  possible  aid  should 
be  granted  to  them  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  various  programs  for  the  good  of  all  of 
our  people. 
Best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  J.  Daley. 

Mayor. 

CiTT  OF  Monroe.  Mich., 

November  1. 1967. 
Joseph  A.  Doorley,  Jr., 
Mayor  of  Providence.  R.J. 

DEAR  Mayor  Doorley:  This  will  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  letter  of  October  28.  I 
totally  concur  with  your  opinion  and  have 
forwarded  these  sentiments  to  Representa- 
tive Marvin  Esch  this  date. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Morton  R.  Cohn,  Mayor. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  substitute  committee  amend- 
ment printed  in  the  reported  bill  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Amendments  of  1967". 

Mr,  GOODELL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  2  be  passed  over  and  be 
read  for  amendment  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  reading  of  the  remainder  of  the 

bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is  heard. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
the  second  section  has  not  as  yet  been 
read.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


authorization  of  approprlationb 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  (Other  than  part  C  of  title  I  of 
such  Act) ,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1968.  the  sum  of  $2,060,000,000,  of  which, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  616  of 
such  Act.  the  amounts  appropriated  or  made 
available  by  appropriation  Act  shall  not 
exceed  $874,000  000  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  such  Act. 
$1,022,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  title  II.  $47,000,000  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  t'.f.e  IH,  $70,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  title  V,  $16,000,000 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title  VI.  and 
$31,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
title  VIII.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  (Other  than  part  C  of  title  I  of 
such  Act)  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969.  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary, 
so  long  as  such  appropriation  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  h:s  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  Chair 
may  or  may  not  recollect  that  earlier  in 
this  session,  if  my  memory  is  accurate, 
on  the  NASA  authorization  bill,  we  had 
under  consideration  an  authorization 
bill  as  to  which  there  might  have  been 
some  similarity  with  respect  to  the  situ- 
ation we  now  face,  in  that  once  a  figure 
was  changed,  as  I  recall,  in  the  sub- 
portion,  we  could  not  subsequently  revise 
the  larger  figure.  I  ask  at  this  time  if 
that  is  the  case  in  this  instance? 

The  CHAIR\L^N.  The  Chair  believes 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  is  cor- 
rect. 

amendment     offered     by      MR.     GOODELL 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodell:  On 
page  128  line  6.  strike  out  "$2,060,000,000" 
and  insert  "$1,400,000,000";  line  8.  strike  out 
"$874  000,000"  and  Insert  "$421,500,000";  line 
10,  strike  out  "$1,022,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$825,000,000";  line  13,  strike  out  "$16,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$10,500,000";  and  on  line 
14  strike  out  ••$31,000,000"  and  Insert  "$26,- 
000,000". 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
gret the  circumstance  which  requires  us 
to  proceed  in  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
disorderlv  manner,  because  this  bill  Is 
written  with  all  of  the  authorizations  in 
the  very  first  section  of  the  bill.  We  are 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  determining 
how  much  money  we  are  going  to  put 
in  the  overall  bill  and  how  much  money 
will  be  put  in  each  of  the  titles  of  the 
bill  right  at  the  outset,  and  we  do  not 
know  what  the  will  of  this  House  will  be 
with  reference  to  the  specific  sections. 

We  may  be  authorizing  overall  appro- 
priations for  programs  that  will  be  de- 
leted in  the  wisdom  of  this  House.  We 
may  be  accepting  new  programs,  in  the 
caurse  of  the  amendment  process,  with- 
out any  authorization  for  those  programs 
possible. 

This  is  unfortunate.  It  is  the  reason 
whv  I  asked  unanimous  consent  to  con- 
sider this  section  at  the  very  end  of  the 
reading  of  the  bill  That  unanimous-con- 
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sent  request  was  objected  to.  so  I  have 
no  alternative,  as  was  made  clear  by  the 
inquiry  of  the  minority  leader,  other  than 
to  oCfer  the  amendment  to  the  authoriza- 
tion section  which  would  provide  the 
amount  of  money  which  we  feel  is  neces- 
sary to  implement  the  opportunity  cru- 
sade, $1.4  billion. 

I  would  emphasize  that  if  the  other 
changes  are  made  In  the  bill  that  we 
propose  to  make,  this  would  generate 
more  than  $3  billion  in  money  going  into 
the  pockets  of  the  poor. 

It  would  do  this  through  the  process 
of  involving  private  enterprise.  Instead 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  each  in- 
stance paying  100  percent,  in  eflfect,  for 
the  wages  of  all  those  who  are  to  be 
aided,   the  Federal  Government  would 
use  its  money  as  seed  money  in  order  to 
try  to  help  individuals  over  the  hump  of 
getting  employment  and  keeping  them 
in  employroent  for  a  period  of  time  when 
they  may  be  less  than  fully  productive. 
These  are  such  programs  as  the  Industry 
Youth  Corps  where  a  subsidy  of  the  wage 
would  be  paid  through  local  administra- 
tors. In  private  employment  private  em- 
ployers would  pay  three-quarters  of  the 
wage.  In  effect,  this  brings  private  em- 
ployers into  this  program  as  partners. 
They  have  employees  who  are  produc- 
tive and  they  are  able  to  train  them  on 
the  job.  We  have  found  that  employers 
are  the  best  trainers.  It  Is  much  better 
than  sending  individuals  oflT  to  institu- 
tions or  schools.  A  variety  of  other  pro- 
posals are  In  the  opportunity  crusade  to 
involve   private   enterprise.   We   believe 
$1.4  billion  would  fully  fund  the  good 
programs  in  the  present  war  on  poverty. 
For  Instance,  there  is  more  money  in  the 
opportunity  crusade  for  Headstart  than 
there  is  in  the  committee  bill.  We  have 
rnore  money  unearmarked  for  commu- 
nity action  In  the  opportunity  crusade 
than  there  is  in  the  committee  bill.  We 
would  eliminate  the  earmarking  of  those 
special  categorical  programs  which  exist 
in  the  present  law:  $1.4  billion  can  gal- 
vanize   our    country    and    our    society, 
bringing  in  all  elements  of  the  commu- 
nity as  partners,  really  to  Involve  the 
poor  themselves  and  really  help  them 
with  productive  and  meaningful  jobs— 
not  dead-end  make-work  public  jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  this  House 
will  agree  to  the  $1.4  billion  level  of  ex- 
penditures, but  I  hope  further  that  we 
will  not  stop  there.  I  hope  we  will  go  on 
to  implement  some  of  the  proposals 
offered  in  a  bipartisan  or  unpartisan 
way— constructive  proposals  that  will  re- 
direct the  war  on  poverty  in  a  more 
meaningful  way.  If  we  do  this,  we  can 
truly  begin  to  bridge  the  gulf  that  now 
exists  between  the  affluent  and  the  poor 
In  our  countrj'.  This  is  an  imperative.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  to  cut  the  authorization  to 
$1.4  billion,  which  Is  $660  milUon  less 
than  the  committee  bill  and  $660  million 
less  than  the  President  budgeted,  but 
would  make  more  than  $3  billion  avail- 
able to  help  the  poor. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  simply  refuse  to  recog- 
nize that  this  program  is  so  far  from 
being  a  success  it  is  not  funny,  especially 
not  to  the  taxpayer  footing  the  bill,  or 


the  disillusioned  poor.  The  war  on  pov- 
erty has  been  criticized  in  one  respect 
or  another  by  the  whole  American  so- 
ciety, including  U.S.  Senators  and  even 
VISTA  volunteers.  I  would  like  to  add 
that  this  criticism  has  not  been  gen- 
erated by  my  Republican  colleagues  and 
myself,  as  some  of  the  support  for  the 
GEO  and  its  programs  has  been  gen- 
erated through  the  lobbying:  and  similar 
efforts  of  the  GEO. 

Some  recent  criticisms  have  been  con- 
tributed by  my  Democratic  colleagues: 

Mr.  PtJciNSKi,  for  example,  said  of  the 
community  action  program: 

It  has  not  worked  In  many  communities 
of  America,  and  I  tell  you  that  In  many 
communities  it  has  been  a  catastrophic  flop. 

He  also  observed  of  communitv  action 
that— 

This  program  is  In  disrepute  today  because 
fly-by-nlght  outfits  formed  overnight  have 
come  down  here  to  Washington  and  because 
they  had  friends  In  the  OEO  got  millions  of 
dollars  to  carry  on  all  sorts  of  programs  and 
the  legitimate  organizations  in  your  com- 
munities .  .  .  were  by-passed. 

Senator  Joseph  Montoya,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico,  calls  the  war  on 
poverty  programs  "lots  of  cavier,  but  no 
beans." 

Congressman  Joe  Pool,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  has  stated : 
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It's  time  to  put  an  end  to  these  giveaway 
programs  like  the  War  on  Poverty  anyway. 

Congressman  Phil  K^ndrum.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  criticize  the  OEO  administration  di- 
rectly: 

I  still  feel  strongly  that  the  so-called  pov- 
erty program  Is  sound  in  concept  and  de- 
signed to  go  after  these  problems  on  a  long 
range  basis  of  education  and  training.  But 
I  am  saddened  that  the  administration  of 
the  program  has  been  so  poorly  carried  out 
and  that  so  many  bad  Judgments  have  been 
made. 


Mr.  Landrum  said  he  thought  there 
was  "stupidity  right  here  in  Washington 
in  Sargent  Shriver's  office." 

I  will  not  repeat  at  this  time,  but  refer 
you  to  the  minority  views  on  this  bill,  for 
the  speech  of  Congressman  James  M. 
Hanley  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  in 
which  he  complained  "never  In  my  con- 
gressional tenure  have  I  seen  a  more 
blundering  mishmash  of  indecision  than 
that  served  up  to  me  by  OEO  during  the 
last  month."  and  he  suggested  "the  Con- 
gress order  a  carload  of  medals  for  buck- 
passing  struck  and  then  direct  that  car- 
load be  delivered  en  masse  to  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity." 

Some  of  the  witnes.ses  before  our  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  this  sum- 
mer related  their  unhappiness  with  the 
administration  of  this  program. 

Mr.  Blue  Carstenson,  National  Farm- 
ers Union,  stated: 

Community  Action.  We  have  not  been 
happy  with  some  of  the  administration  and 
policies  of  OEO.  Most  of  this  Committee  Is 
aware  of  our  feelings  and  of  the  examples 
of  these  problems.  We  can  share  the  views 
of  many  of  you  for  the  need  for  improving 
these  policies  and  practices.  If  it  is  de- 
sirable to  put  OEO  closer  to  existing  agencies 
to  cut  Interagency  warfare  and  Improve  ad- 
ministration, it  could  be  possible  to  move 
the  entire  OEO  to  the  Department  of  Health. 


Education  and  Welfare,  for  example  k«»n 
ing  It  as  an  Office  of  EcononUc  Oppcrtuww 
with  the  same  status  as  the  U.S  OfflnT^ 
Education.  ^^  <" 

The  annual  report  of  the  Fond  du  Uc 
Wis.,  Economic  Opportunity  Committee' 
Inc.,  as  presented  to  the  committee  by 
Mr.  Don  Flanders,  representing  that 
committee,  related: 

The  most  serious  problem  of  our  office  it 
has  always  been  and  no  doubt  will  continue 
to  be.  the  erratically  managed  and  admin 
istratlon  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor" 
tunity.  The  concept  of  economic  opportunltv 
that  human  resources  cannot  be  wasted 
that  the  local  community  must  gear  Itself  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  poor  on  a  contmuine 
basis  In  America,  these  are  ideas  that  must 
be  Implemented.  But  the  execution  of  these 
concepts  gets  bogged  down  In  constantlv 
changing  guidelines  and  congressional  um 
and  downs  in  response  to  criticism. 

Mr.  Joseph  Dyer,  at  that  time  direc- 
tor of  the  Connecticut  State  GEO  com- 
mented: 

At  the  present  time  Community  Action 
-Boards  receive  no  direct  Instructions  from 
OEO,  have  no  motivating  guidelines,  an 
spoon  fed  the  Information  they  do  get  from 
paid  staff  members  and  most  of  the  board 
members  have  no  knowledge  it  is  their  re- 
sponsibility to  be  a  multlvolce. 

Mrs.  Shirley  Tannenbaum.  director  of 
the  Frederick  County,  Md.,  CAP  told  her 
frustrating  experience: 

However,  upon  presenting  this  program 
package  to  OEO.  we  began  a  long  series  of 
negotiations  which  if  It  were  not  so  serious 
could  be  called  a  comedy  of  errors.  The  day 
after  presenting  our  proposals  to  regional 
office,  the  program  analyst  for  mv  countv 
resigned. 

Since  then  I  have  had  six  program 
analysts.  Every  time  I  have  had  to  go  through 
these  programs  again,  explaining  and  de- 
scribing once  again.  This  particular  process 
went  on  for  about  a  year. 

Never  was  I  told  that  the  program  was 
bad.  The  proposals  were  not  rejected.  They 
simply  never  were  funded. 

The  end  of  this  story  Is  that  finally, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Work  Programs,  we 
did  get  the  programs  funded. 

We  have  been  able  to  begin  them  JuW 
10  of  this  year.  However,  this  Is  not  a  com'- 
pletely  happy  ending  to  the  storv.  During 
that  year  disillusionment  set  In  among  the 
people  who  were  enthusiastic  about  the  new 
opportunities  about  to  be  theirs.  Now  they 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  something 
Is  really  going  to  be  done.  We  have  lost  the 
faith  of  the  poor  In  oomm unity  action 
programs 

One  State  technical  assistance  direc- 
tor, who  I  shall  leave  unnamed,  com- 
mented that  when  OEO  decentralized 
much  of  its  decisionmaking  process  to 
the  regional  offices,  hope  sprang  anew 
that  conditions  would  improve — but  they 
did  not.  He  also  commented  that  "prob- 
ably the  most  Important  difficulty  results 
from  exasperating  and  seemingly  arbi- 
trary actions  by  national  and  regional 
OEO  in  the  realm  of  policies  and  pro- 
cedures." 

A  study  by  McKinsey  &  Co.,  Inc.,  in 
AprU  1967,  entitled  "Strengthening  the 
CAP  Processes  in  the  Regional  Offices," 
contained  numerous  criticisms: 

Headquarters  Imposes  an  excessive  number 
of  Information  demands  on  the  regional  of- 
fices •  •  •.  We  Identified  several  examples 
of  inquiries  from  two  or  more  headquartera 
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offices  about  the  same  problem  on  the  same 
(Jay,  \\Tiile  we  have  not  conducted  a  detailed 
analysis  •  •  •  (one)  underlying  cause:  A 
lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  head- 
quarters personnel  of  the  role  headquarters 
\s  to  play  in  the  management  process,  and  an 
unwillingness  to  function  within  the  bound- 
aries of  that  role. 

The  regional  offices  frequently  receive  de- 
tailed direction  from  a  multitude  of  head- 
quarters personnel.  •  •  •  This  problem 
grows  out  of  a  lack  of  understanding  at  head- 
quarters of  line  authority  and  of  the  func- 
tional and  advisory  authorities  of  the  various 
staff  units. 

Personnel  at  each  level  must  develop  and 
Instill  m  subordinates  a  greater  degree  of 
discipline  than  has  heretofore  existed  In 
CAP.  By  "organizational  discipline,"  we  mean 
the  frame  of  mind  with  which  Individuals 
carry  out  their  assigned  responsibilities  with- 
out dissipating  time  in  nonessential  meet- 
ings or  veering  off  Into  areas  of  responsibility 
outside  their  own. 

The  lack  of  adequate  headquarters  disci- 
pline Is  a  problem  to  the  regional  offices 
because  of  the  excessive  Information  re- 
quests that  have  been  imposed,  the  manage- 
ment Improvement  projects  that  have  been 
launched  l}ut  have  not  been  completed,  and 
the  needed  actions  that  were  delayed  when 
decisions  were  not  properly  coordinated  or 
when  unauthorized  persons  Intervened. 

CAP  critically  needs  to  be  able  to  appor- 
tion work  and  assign  responsibilities  in  a 
logical  manner  so  that  each  person  fulfl.ll8 
his  responsibilities  without  drifting  Into  an- 
other's area  of  responsibility. 

However.  CAP  has  been  hampered  by  an 
excessively  high  turnover  In  personnel  that 
has  undermined  efforts  to  develop  a  fully  ex- 
perienced and  effective  staff.  The  magnitude 
of  this  problem  is  Indicated  by  the  foUovrtng 
findings: 

a.  The  rate  of  turnover  among  regional 
analysts  has  been  52  percent  per  year.  The 
average  length  of  service  for  analysts  Is  only 
10.6  months. 

b.  Every  top-level  position  at  CAP  bead- 
quarters  and  at  OEO,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Director  of  OEO,  has  had  at  least  two 
occupants  during  the  past  2Vi  years,  some 
positions  have  had  three  or  four  occupants. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  situation  were 
identified  through  Interviews  and  through 
questionnaires  completed  by  regional  ana- 
lysts. Low  morale  and  general  dissatisfaction 
were  mentioned  frequently  in  five  of  the 
seven  regional  offices. 

Regional  analysts  are  frustrated  by  the 
confusion,  time  demands,  and  lack  of  sup- 
port under  which  they  must  work.  •  •  •  In- 
dicated substantial  frustration  due  to  the 
"confused  paperwork  maze"  in  which  they 
must  function.  •  •  •  The  average  analyst 
spends  only  2.2  days  per  month  In  the  field, 
and  some  have  never  visited  their  grantees. 

The  following  newspaper  articles  cite 
a  couple  of  instances  of  how  this  admin- 
istrative "mass  confusion"  comes  out  at 
the  local  level: 

[From  the  Indianapolis  (Ind  )  Star,  Oct.  15, 

1967] 

Paperwork  Fouls  Up  a  "War" 

For  the  last  two  years  the  city's  anti-pov- 
erty agency  has  been  sending  the  regional 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OBO)  In 
Chicago  ever  increasing  reams  of  paper. 

Stacks  of  reports,  budgets,  proposals,  re- 
quests and  communiques  have  flowed  like  a 
imper  Wabash  Into  the  regional  office  to  be- 
come lost  In  dark  filing  cabinets  and  bureau- 
cratic labyrinths. 

Lost.  That  Is  the  word  that  William  P. 
Stafford.  GAAP  executive  director,  received 
last  week  from  Chicago.  The  Indianapolis  file 
has  disappeared. 

And  the  dammed  flow  means  proposals  stop 
being  processed  there  with  a  good  possibility 


that  proposals  and  a  lot  of  other  work  may 
have  to  be  duplicated  here. 

Stafford  said:  "It  sounds  impossible, 
doesn't  It?" 

[Prom   the   Detroit    (Mich.)    News,    Oct.    14, 

1967] 

Poor  Watt  a  Year  for  Care  as  Dental  Tools 

Lie  Idle 

(By  Lawrence  J.  Green) 

Thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  dental 
equipment,  purchased  through  the  federal 
jxjveriy  program  to  provide  dental  care  to 
Inner  city  residents,  still  rests  In  unopened 
crates  a  year  after  Its  delivery. 

Dr.  T.  Aden  Oockbum.  director  of  heaith 
servlcee  for  the  poor,  said  the  equipment 
remains  unpacked  and  unused  because  the 
federal  government  failed  to  follow  up  with 
funds  to  Install  It.  Or  hire  dentists  and  tech- 
nicians to  operate  It. 

The  equipment,  which  he  values  at  $60,000. 
was  purchased  in  August,  1966.  and  is  stored 
In  poverty  health  centers  at  6061  Grand 
River,  5149  St.  Jean  and  at  Mt.  Elliott  and 
Charlevoix. 

At  least  $21,000  In  additional  funds  would 
be  required  to  set  the  equipment  up  In  the 
centers,  he  said.  The  high  installation  cost 
results  from  the  age  of  buildings. 

Another  $20,000  in  dental  equipment,  de- 
livered at  the  same  time,  was  only  Installed 
recently  In  another  health  center  in  a  wing 
of  the  old  Providence  Hospital. 

Dr.  Cockburn  said  he  expects  to  get  that 
center  In  operation  next  week  because  he  has 
found  a  dentist  willing  to  work  In  It  on  a 
part-time  basis. 

E%"en  now.  he  said,  he  does  not  know  how 
much  money  will  be  available  to  set  up  the 
other  equipment.  Congress  is  still  studying 
budget  Items  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, the  administering  agency  for  the 
poverty  program. 

If  the  money  Is  allocated.  Dr.  Cockburn 
added.  It  would  require  three  to  four  months 
to  set  up  the  equipment  and  put  It  Into 
operation. 

Beyond  that,  he  said,  Is  the  problem  of 
recruiting  dentists  and  hyglenlsts  for  the 
centers. 

He  Is  authorized  to  pay  dentists  only  $5.50 
an  hour  and  hyglenlsts  not  more  than  $6,500 
a  year. 

It  Is  nearly  Impossible  to  get  people  to 
work  for  that  kind  of  pay.  he  said. 

The  city  council  will  review  the  rate  struc- 
ture next  week. 

Cockburn  said  dental  care  "Is  one  of  the 
most  serious  medical  problems  In  the  core 
city." 

The  present  situation  leaves  him  helpless, 
he  added,  even  though  the  citizens  advisory 
committee  to  the  poverty  program,  when 
polled,  listed  dental  aid  as  one  of  the  major 
needs. 

Last  year,  the  health  service  of  the  pov- 
erty program  gave  examinations  and  treat- 
ments to  66,000  adults  and  children. 

One  of  my  many  criticisms  of  the  hap- 
hazard administration  of  the  OEO  lies 
in  the  area  of  evaluation.  There  is  no 
OEO  procedure  to  evaluate  the  success 
or  worth  of  any  CAP  program  prior  to 
its  being  refunded. 

Mr.  Frank  Ferro,  director  of  the  New 
York  regional  office  of  the  GEO,  recent- 
ly commented  on  this  subject: 

At  first  we  let  communities  try  anything. 
Now  It's  time  to  start  concentrating  on  the 
programs  that  have  proven  they  can  work  .  .  . 
In  the  past.  It's  always  been  on  a  catch-as- 
catch-can  basis.  How  can  we  help  If  we  can't 
evaluate  what  has  been  done? 

Because  GEO  has  not  been  able  to 
effectively    administer    the    many    pro- 


grams under  its  authority,  and  holds  out 
little  hope  to  the  future  of  improvement, 
we  have  proposed  the  transfer  of  train- 
ing and  education  programs  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  Department  of  Labor. 

James  L.  Sundquist.  of  the  Brookings 
Institution,  in  a  consultant  report  pre- 
pared for  the  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Employment,  Manpower,  and  Pov- 
erty— September  1967— noted  that  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  provided  "a 
statutory  basis  for  GEO's  role  as  Govern- 
ment-wide coordinator  of  antipoverty 
efforts." 

Some  of  Mr.  Sundquist's  comments  on 
the  status  of  OEO  and  the  problem  of 
coordination  are: 

OEO  has  a  status  distinct  from  the  other 
coordinating  agencies  In  only  one  respect — 
it  is  located  m  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  But  this  difference  Is  little  more 
than  a  paper  distinction.  The  other  agencies 
of  government  do  not  look  upon  OEO  staff 
members  as  presidential  agents  speaking  for 
the  President  a.nd  exercising  his  authority, 
like  staff  members  of  the  White  House,  the' 
Budget  Bureau,  or  the  Council  of  E>:onom!c 
Advisers.  OEO  is  looked  upon,  and  acts  as. 
another  operating  agency  on  a  par  with  the 
Cabinet  departments — not  on  an  organiza- 
tional level  above  them.  Its  staff  role  Is  ancil- 
lary to  its  operating  role  in  much  the  same 
sense  as  are  the  Presidential  staff  roles  of  the 
Secretaries  of  HUD,  Labor,  and  the  other  de- 
partments. 

The  truism  that  only  the  President — per- 
sonally or  through  presidential  staff — can  co- 
ordinate the  Cabinet  departments  and  Inde- 
pendent agencies  was  recognized  originally, 
as  noted,  when  OEO  was  placed  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President.  Theoretically 
this  design,  which  was  vitiated  when  OEO 
was  given  its  heavy  operational  load,  could 
now  be  restored  simply  by  divesting  OEO  of 
Its  operating  responsibilities  and  leaving  It 
only  its  staff  functions  as  an  element  of  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

Dr.  Sundquist  noted  that  to  improve 
coordination  utilizing  existing  structures, 
he  would  recommend  the  alteration  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Council  to  a 
bodj-  similar  to  the  National  Security 
Council,  the  designation  of  the  President 
as  Chairman  of  the  Council,  with  the 
Presidential  stafif  serving  the  Council. 

He  felt  such  a  staff,  presumably,  could 
be  developed  by  the  President  into  a  co- 
ordinating unit  with  duties  extending 
beyond  those  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Council  and  the  war  on  poverty  to 
encompass,  ultimately,  as  many  of  the 
other  related  problems  of  coordination  as 
the  President  might  wish  to  assign  to  it. 
In  this  manner,  the  strengthening  of  the 
Executive  Office  that  is  sought  by  the 
advocates  of  reorganization  could  be 
achieved  through  a  Presidentially  guided 
evolution  rather  than  a  congresslonally 
Imposed  revolution. 

We  are  proposing  the  establishment 
of  a  Council  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Advisers  in  the  Office  of  the  President  to 
chart  a  long-range  course  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  poverty,  to  undertake  appro- 
priate research  studies,  to  evaluate  exist- 
ing programs  and  to  recommend  reorga- 
nization to  eliminate  waste  and  duplica- 
tion. 

Rather  than  divest  OEO  of  all  operat- 
ing responsibilities  to  act  solely  as  a  co- 
ordinating body,  we  have  chosen  to  pro- 
pose that  the  OEO  continue  administer- 
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Ing  the  community  action  program, 
which  is  ideally  supposed  to  be  a  coordi- 
nating body  of  antipoverty  progrnms  in 
the  local  communities.  We  would  also 
leave  the  VISTA  program  with  OEO, 
which,  because  of  its  very  nature,  should 
be  closely  tied  to  the  community  action 
program. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Marshall,  vice  president 
of  Metropolitan  Applied  Research  Cen- 
ter, Inc  ,  New  York,  N.Y.,  endorsed  our 
proposal  at  the  hearings : 

Mr.  GooDELL.  The  suggestions  you  make  In 
your  presentation,  I  think,  are  extremely  to 
the  point.  You  are  suggesting,  in  effect— if  I 
understand  you  correctly— that  If  all  OEO  Is 
going  to  do  is  what  it  now  has  under  Its  ad- 
ministration, you  could  eliminate  OEO  and 
there  would  be  no  great  loss. 

You  are  suggesting  that  OEO  should  take 
on  these  new  assignments  that  you  are  ad- 
vancing and  then  It  might  have  a  valuable 
function.  Is  that  a  fair  summary? 
Mr.  Marshall.  Yes. 

Mr.  GooDELL.  The  existing  programs  that 
OEO  Is  administering,  you  feel,  could  be 
transferred  without  damage  to  programs  in 
the  existing  agencies? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Those  that  are  already  sta- 
bilized; yes,  sir.  I  believe  there  Is  a  great 
vital  role  in  the  Innovative  programs  and 
nurturing  them  until  such  time  as  they  be- 
come traditional  and  stabilized  programs. 

Mr.  GooDELL.  Since  you  were  the  origina- 
tor of  the  idea  originally,  could  yoti  give 
your  views  as  to  why  you  feel  something  sim- 
ilar to  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
should  be  set  up  in  this  area,  such  as  a 
Council  of  Economic  Opportunltv  Advisers? 
Mr.  Marshall.  Some  $30-odd  billion 
touches  upon  the  lives  of  the  poor  and  are  In 
some  way  related  to  this  poverty  problem 
There  is  a  need  for  a  high-level  council  that 
would  be  directly  talking  to  and  advising 
with  the  President— a  high-level  council  of 
persons  who  had  power  to  clout,  who  could 
look  at  all  of  these  programs  which  are  here 
tnere.  and  everywhere,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  total  impact  and  the  coordina- 
tion to  bring  about  a  greater  impact  to  make 
for  a  more  effective  and  efficient  use  of  the=e 
dDllars  which  are  presumably  and  a'leeedlv 
affecting  the  lives  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Ycu  are  not  suggesting  any- 
thing like  an  advisory  committee  or  some  of 
these  large  groups  we  now  have^ 

Mr.  Marshall.  No.  this  would  be  a  small 
and  tough  one  and  I  would  sav  one  with 
power.  Without  the  power  from'  the  Presi- 
dent It  would  be  a  futile  body,  but  It  would 
be  a  small  and  very  toughminded  group  of 
persons  with  a  very  efficient  staff  who  could 
look  at  all  of  these  programs  and  specify 
from  the  point  of  view  how  thev  are  or  are 
not  affecting  the  lives  of  the  poor  people 

Mr.  GooDELL.  This  would  be  a  full-time 
council  something  like  the  three-man  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  with  a  full  staff  of 
top  professionals  who,  m  effect,  would  be 
looking  at  all  of  the  Federal  programs,  to 
e.lmlnate  poverty  In  this  countrv:  how  we 
can  Improve  and  Innovate  with'  new  pro- 
grams and  eliminate  some  which  are  not 
working. 

Is  that  what  you  are  saying? 
Mr  Marsh.\ll.  Precisely. 

REDIREC-nON JOS  OPPORTCNrTY  BOARDS 

In  city  after  city  across  the  Nation  it 
appears  that  the  poverty  programs  are 
not  lifting  the  poor  out  of  poverty  but 
merely  making  them  comfortable  in  it 
if  even  that. 

A  few  of  the  many  criticisms  made 
throughout  the  country  regarding  the 
effectiveness  of  local  antipoverty  pro- 
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Phoenix :  The  Arizona  Republic's  find- 
ings indicate  that  most  people  in  the 
target  area  are  completely  unaware  of  a 
poverty  war. 

Those  who  have  been  touched  in  one 
way  or  another  by  the  dozens  of  pro- 
grams in  operation  there  generally  are 
not  touched  enough  to  cause  any  signi- 
ficant changes  in  their  social  or  economic 
statuses. 

Many— responsible  minority-group  cit- 
izens— have  told  the  Arizona  Republic 
that  at  the  poverty  level  there  is  consider- 
able animosity  expressed  against  "An- 
glos" who  have,  on  the  one  hand,  encour- 
aged them  to  work  for  their  own  better- 
ment but,  on  the  other  hand,  have  failed 
to  deliver  the  goods  that  will  help  them 
up  the  ladder. 

Cincinnati:  Rev.  William  Sicking, 
Cincinnati  poverty  war  member,  said 
during  hearings  on  that  city's  program: 

I  have  found  very  few  programs  encouraged 
and  approved  by  the  CAC  that  attack  the 
p-oblem  of  poverty  at  home  plate.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  CAC-approved  neighborhood 
services  tend  to  promise  more  than  can  be 
produced.  Grass-roots  poor  people  laugh  at 
the  anti-poverty  program. 

CAC?  Never  heard  of  It,  they  say.  Those 
who  have  heard  of  It  call  them  "big  shots" 
who  are  t«Ulng  us  to  raise  ourselves  bv  our 
own  bootstraps,  only  we  don't  have  any  boots. 

If  It  weren't  for  us  poor  people,  those  guys 
wouldn't  have  a  Job  and  be  pulling  down 
those  fancy  salaries. 


Louisville:  A  report  prepared  by  the 
University  of  Louisville  Urban  Studies 
Center  concerning  Louisville's  program 
stated : 

About  45,000  of  Louisville's  70,000  poor 
have  been  Involved  In  the  local  poverty  war 
but  very  few  of  them  have  been  raised  from 
poverty  as  a  result  of  the  program. 

Cincinnati:  Congressman  Clancy  tes- 
tified at  House  hearings  concerning  the 
response  to  a  questionnaire  he  circulated 
in  his  district  which  asked  "Do  you 
believe  that  the  war  on  poverty  program 
has  been  successful  to  date  in  improving 
conditions  for  the  poor?"  Congressman 
Clancy  said: 

I  tried  to  work  that  as  objectively  as  pos- 
sibly I  could.  We  have  had  over  22,000  re- 
turns on  that  questionnaire.  Of  those  who 
answered  that  question,  78.9  have  said  no. 
10.9  have  said  yes,  and  the  other  percentage 
was  no  answer. 


New  York:  A  survey  by  the  West- 
chester Council  of  Social  Agencies  re- 
vealed that  'The  local  war  on  poveri;y 

Eastchester — is  backed  strongly  by  the 
majority  of  the  poor  but  there  appears  to 
be  little  understanding  of  what  is  being 
attacked  and  what  the  programs  are  try- 
ing to  do,  especially  in  areas  of  employ- 
ment, legal  services  and  racial  bias.  Very 
few  of  those  interviewed  associated  anti- 
poverty  programs  with  providing  help 
with  basic  problems  of  employment, 
housing  and  legal  rights." 

San  Antonio:  County  Commissioner 
A.  J.  Ploch  declared  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram as  a  whole  is  "a  complete  joke," 
and  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

San  Francisco:  An  audit  of  the  San 
Francisco  program  found  the  following 
deficiencies — 

No  clear  delineation  of  the  nature  of 
work  and  responsibility  to  be  carried  out 
by  each  entity. 

Serious  separation  of  authority  from 
responsibility,  resulting  in  organizational 
diffusion,  Indecision  and  Interference 
with  coordination  and  control. 

Lack  of  coordinated  programs  cover- 
ing personnel  and  financial  management 
and  administrative  procedures  and  serv- 
ices. 

Lack  of  adequate  performance  meas- 
urement techniques  and  related  program 
reviews.  Including  staffing  criteria  and 
other  cost  analysis. 

A  study  of  that  city's  poverty  program 
revealed: 


grams  are : 


There  are  wasteful  practices,  duplicated 
efforts,  and  a  lack  of  coordination,  leadership 
and  financial  control  In  San  Francisco's  war 
on  poverty.  .  .  Hundreds  of  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies,  most  staffed  with  earnest  men 
and  women,  attack  the  multiple  problems  on 
their  own— Ignoring  the  existence  of  the 
others. 


A  major  redirection  is  required  in  the 
community  action  programs  if  there  is  to 
be  any  economic  impact  on  the  poor 
This  redirection  must  involve  the  private 
business  and  volunteer  resources  of  the 
community,  which  to  date  have  been 
largely  untapped,  in  job  training  and 
placement  In  meaningful  jobs.  There- 
fore, we  have  proposed  In  the  opportu- 
nity crusade  the  creation  of  job  opportu- 
nity boards  which  will  bring  together 
the  business  leaders  and  the  poor  of  the 
community  in  a  joint  effort  to  close  the 
gap  that  lies  between  the  thousands  of 
unemployed  and  underemployed  and  the 
thousands  of  jobs  in  private  business 
that  are  begging  to  be  filled. 

During  the  past  year  several  communi- 
ties have  enlisted  business  and  industries 
in  job  development  programs: 

In  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  the  Man- 
agement Council  for  Merit  Employment, 
Training  and  Research,  which  is  com- 
posed of  leaders  of  business  and  industry 
has  in  cooperation  with  private  com- 
panies and  public  agencies  succeeded  in 
placing  20,000  disadvantaged  in  jobs.  A 
recent  study  conducted  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California  has  estab- 
lished that  practically  all  of  them  re- 
mained in  their  original  jobs. 

In  Rochester,  N.Y..  during  the  past 
summer,  more  than  50  local  businesses 
pledged  their  support  to  a  new  commu- 
nity organization.  Rochester  Jobs,  Inc., 
which  was  formed  by  leaders  from  busi- 
ness, community  organizations,  and 
clergy.  Since  August  of  this  year.  Roch- 
ester Jobs,  Inc.,  has  successfully  placed 
866  individuals  in  jobs.  It  is  noted  that 
Rochester  Jobs,  Inc..  is  funded  by  local 
industries  and  operates  without  Federal 
money. 

In  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  the 
Job  Development  Corporation,  formed 
by  community  businessmen  without  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  financial  assistance, 
has  placed  550  Individuals  in  permanent 
jobs  and  currently  is  training  300  addi- 
tional prospects. 

Recently  officials  of  the  Los  Angeles, 
Rochester,  and  Hempstead  programs 
were  interviewed  and  they  advised  that 
it  was  their  feeUng  that  results  in  job 
development  and  placement  could  be 
more  readily  accomphshed  by  privately 
financed  agencies  where  programs  could 
be  implemented  without  the  confusion, 
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redtape,  and  contradictory  guidelines 
that  have  prevailed  in  Federal  antipov- 
erty programs. 

In  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the  Community  Ac- 
tion Agency — Human  Resources  Corpo- 
ration— in  October  1966,  enlisted  the  aid 
of  businessmen  and  community  leaders 
Li  the  Work  Opportunities  Unlimited 
program,  which  has  served  as  the  job 
development  arm  for  the  antipoverty 
agency.  This  program,  which  was  fi- 
nanced 20  percent  by  St.  Louis  business- 
men, has  developed  7,359  jobs  of  which 
2.699  have  been  filled.  Work  Opportuni- 
ties Unlimited,  by  utilizing  a  maximum 
amount  of  business  and  Industrial  coop- 
eration, has  been  successful  in  develop- 
ing jobs  at  a  300  percent  to  400  percent 
over  quota  ratio. 

An  example  of  one  of  the  many  imagi- 
native approaches  which  could  be  devel- 
oped through  such  a  Job  Opportunity 
Board  is  seen  in  the  program  of  the 
Committee  for  Employment  Opportunity 
in  Indianapolis,  Ind. : 
Committee   fob    Employment    Opportunity 

The  Committee  For  Employment  Oppor- 
wnity  was  established  In  Indianapolis,  Indi- 
ana in  the  fall  of  1965  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Its  creation  effectively  marked  the  entrance 
of  local  business  and  industry  into  the  social 
problem  solving  fleld.  Two  significant  factors 
srhlch  made  this  activation  possible  were  the 
m.'magerlal  manpower  and  financial  support 
of  the  Center  For  Independent  Action  In 
New  York,  and  the  wholehearted  cooperation 
of  the  Indianapolis  business  community 
through  the  loan  of  key  executives  to  the 
p.'ogram  for  specified  periods  of  time  The 
effort  was  so  successful  that  334  companies 
are  now  participating  In  this  ongoing  effort. 

The  Committee's  reason  for  existence  Is 
based  on  a  paradox  of  modern  American 
society  .  .  .  why  are  numbers  of  people  un- 
employed while  may  Jobs  rem.xin  unfilled? 
In  assessing  the  problem  much  study  and 
effort  went  into  a  number  of  activities  which 
explored  the  best  approaches  to  use  In  put- 
ting people  to  work.  Basic  to  any  effort  of  the 
Committee  was  a  determination  to  apply 
sound  principles  of  business  management  to 
this  enterprise  to  Insure  efficiency  and 
practicality. 

FYom  this  beginning  has  evolved  a  program 
which  places  primary  emphasis  on  helping 
unskilled  unemployed  persons  prepare  for, 
find,  and  adjust  to  gainful  employment.  The 
task  is  not  easy.  In  addition  to  being  not  only 
unskilled  and  unemployed  the  people  re- 
ceiving assistance  are  non-high  school  grad- 
uates who  interview  and  test  poorly  for  Jobs 
.ind  who  have  highly  unstable  work  histories. 

On-the-spot  research  showed  that  the  un- 
skil'ied  job  seeker's  frustration  and  lack  of 
motivation  to  find  work  is  caused  primarily 
by  poor  Job  focus,  personal  problems,  a  his- 
tory of  poor  Interviews,  and  a  resulting  lack 
of  self-confidence.  By  the  same  token  his 
lack  of  good  work  attitudes  Is  caused  by 
poor  understanding  of  his  personal  responsi- 
bilities to  an  employer,  over-sensitivity  and 
defensiveness  with  supervisors,  and  a  gen- 
eralized hostility  to  business  and  industry 
whom  he  views  incorrectly  as  the  source  of  his 
troubles. 

The  unskilled  and  unemployed  person  does 
not  circle  statically  In  an  unchanging  con- 
dition ...  he  Is  on  an  ever-descending  spiral 
of  frustration  and  defeat  with  all  that  this 
represents  socially.  The  Committee  For  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  saw  as  its  task  the 
reversal  of  this  process  by  putting  the  person 
to  work,  giving  him  the  self-respect  of  being 
self-supporting,  and  starting  on  the  upward 
spiral  of  success  rather  than  the  downward 
spiral  of  failure. 


The  approach  used  to  reverse  this  proc- 
ess Is  an  Intensely  personal  one  featuring 
volunteers  recruited  from  business  and  in- 
dustry, church  groups,  and  non-sectarian 
associations,  to  serve  on  a  one-to-one  basis 
In  counseling  and  working  with  unemployed 
persons.  Volunteers  are  recruited  on  a  short 
range  basis,  trained  In  two  sessions,  and 
given  responsibility  for  a  single  unemployed 
person. 

The  typical  volunteer  Is  twenty  to  forty- 
five  years  old,  male,  married,  has  twelve  to 
fourteen  years  of  schooling,  96,000  to  110,000 
annual  Income  and  Is  employed  continu- 
ously. He  becomes  a  volunteer  because: 

He  sees  the  employment  problem  of  the 
hard  core  person  as  solvable:  he  can  see  the 
effectiveness  of  his  work:  the  work  Is  within 
his  competence  to  perform:  the  activity  Is 
short  term  with  an  option  for  continued  In- 
volvement; the  program  within  which  he 
works  18  businesslike  and  practical  In  orien- 
tation; and  the  volunteer  has  professional 
support 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  year  we  have 
conducted  70  recruiting  campaigns  In  In- 
dianapolis resulting  In  239  trained  volun- 
teers. After  being  assigned  an  unemployed 
person  the  volunteer: 

Contacts  the  Job  seeker;  arranges  a  meet- 
ing with  him  at  the  Job  seeker's  home;  ob- 
tains personal  data  and  work  history;  un- 
covers the  Job  seeker's  personal  problems. 

In  a  minimum  of  seven  more  home  visits 
the  volunteer: 

Helps  the  job  seeker  assess  his  work  poten- 
tial; prepares  the  Job  seeker  for  work  In- 
terviews; arranges  for  a  public  service  eval- 
uation of  the  Job  seeker's  work  pKjtentlal; 
assists  the  Job  seeker  to  Improve  In  the  weak 
areas  Indicated  by  the  evaluation;  refers  the 
Job  seeker  to  Job  opportunities. 

One  of  the  volunteer's  most  Important  Jobs 
comes  after  the  Job  seeker  has  found  work. 
It  Is  to  help  him  adjust  to  the  new  work 
situation  and  ease  him  over  the  rough  spots. 

There  are  four  basic  principles  underlying 
the  Committee  For  Employment  Opportu- 
nity program: 

The  CEO  works  only  with  unsuccessful  Job 
seekers.  It  does  not  provide  work  for  persons 
who  are  not  actively  seeking  It;  the  Job  seeker 
who  becomes  a  Job  holder  motivates  others  in 
his  sphere  of  Influence  to  become  Job  hold- 
ers; the  unskilled  Job  seeker  undergoes  an 
attltudlnal  change  through  a  personal  rela- 
tionship with  a  successful  person  who  cares 
about  him;  the  middle  Income  volunteer 
who  assists  the  unskilled  Job  seeker  to  get 
work  tindergoes  a  personal  change  of  at- 
titude toward  unemployed  persons  which 
favorably  affects  his  own  socio-economic 
group  in  their  attitude  toward  unskilled  per- 
sonnel. 

In  addition  to  encouraging  recruitment  of 
Voluntary  Advisers  from  their  respective 
firms,  biislness  and  Industry  provide  valuable 
assistance  to  the  Committee  For  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  by; 

An  Identification  system  comprised  of  26 
I>ersonnel  oflSces  of  Indianapolis  firms  which 
screens  out  lowskllled  and  unskilled  Job 
seekers  and  refers  these  Job  seekers  to  the 
employment  program  for  assistance;  pro- 
fessional evaluations  on  a  public  service  basis 
(22  companies  are  involved)  or  Job  seeker's 
work  skills;  listing  Job  openings  for  the  un- 
skilled; entry-level  and  on-the-job  training 
programs. 

For  1967  the  Committee  For  Employment 
Opportunity's  project  goals  are: 

1.  to  help  twelve  hundred  unskilled  and 
lowskllled  Job  seekers  to  prepare  for,  find, 
and  adjust  to  Jobs. 

2.  to  recruit,  train,  and  supervise  twelve 
hundred  voluntary  advisers.  These  voluntary 
advisers  wiU  be  recruited  from  business  and 
Industry,  church  groups,  non-sectarian  m- 
soclatlons.  and  people  referred  by  voluntary 
advisers. 

3.  to  Increase  the  load  ot  business  and  In- 


dustry. si>eclflcaUy  In  the  areas  of  Job  seek- 
ers referral,  work  potential  evaluation,  medi- 
cal examinations.  Job  listing,  and  on-the-job 
education  programs. 

The  Indianapolis  Employment  Program  Is 
being  prepared  for  transfer  to  other  cities. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  gentleman  Intends  piece  by  piece  to 
try  to  write  Into  the  bill  the  so-called  op- 
portunity crusade.  The  first  amendment 
verifies  that  fact.  This  cut  to  $1.4  bil- 
lion would,  for  all  Intents  and  purposes, 
destroy  thousands  of  worthy  programs 
and  literally  yank  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  young  people  from  preschool 
classrooms,  from  training  opportunities, 
from  college  classrooms  and  many  more 
of  the  needy  from  participation  In  health 
and  other  essential  services. 

I  just  want  to  tell  you  first  how  much 
it  would  cut  back  the  Job  Corps.  Prom 
the  authorization  of  $295  million  that  we 
have  in  the  committee-reported  bill.  It 
will  cut  the  Job  Corps  back  to  31,000  en- 
rollees.  Where  we  expect  to  serve  some 
80,000  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  with  a 
41,000  enrollment  at  all  times,  it  cuts  It 
back  to  31,000.  This  is  just  one  effect  of 
thecutto$1.4bimon. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference  to 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference  to  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  the  in- 
school  NYC,  the  amendment  cuts  it  back 
from  106,000  down  to  62.000.  And,  let  me 
call  your  attention  to  one  thing  in  this 
so-called  opportimity  crusade.  If  the 
members  of  the  committee  will  look  at 
the  language  that  is  contained  in  that 
proposal,  you  would  not  have  out-of- 
school — out-of-school  NYC  programs — 
in  the  opportunity  crusade. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes.  I  yield  briefly  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  However, 
I  wish  to  get  along  with  my  statement.  I 
do  not  have  much  time. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  asked 
a  question  and  I  will  answer  It. 

The  out-of-school  program  would  not 
be  eliminated.  A  portion  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  out-of-school 
money  would  be  used  to  fund  the  In- 
dustT  Youth  Corps. 

Mr.  PERKZNS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  yield  further.  The  gentleman's  bill 
does  not  make  any  provision  for  an  out- 
of-school  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  is  incorrect. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
reference  to  the  audit  manpower  train- 
ing programs  imder  title  I,  part  lib), 
and  title  V.  enrollment  levels  would  be 
cut  by  more  than  one-third.  Again,  you 
see  we  are  not  simply  just  cutting  people 
out  of  training  opportunities,  we  also 
would  be  destroying  the  worthy  pro- 
grams that  we  have  In  existence  at  the 
present  time  by  the  reckless  shifts  In  the 
nature  of  the  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  community  action  pro- 
grams would  be  cut  to  pieces. 

As   to   neighborhood  centers,  in  our 
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bill,  we  provide  for  reaching  about  3.5 
million  of  the  poor.  Under  this  proposed 
cut  you  will  deny  services  to  almost  I'a 
million  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  title  n  man- 
power programs  operated  by  community 
action  agencies  in  the  Committee  bill  you 
have  117,000  persons  to  be  served.  How- 
ever, under  the  alternative  situation  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
117.000  participants  would  be  cut  by 
24.000  people. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference  to 
remedial  reading,  remedial  education,  let 
us  just  take  that  under  consideration 
for  a  moment. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  do  not  have  much 
time  to  yield  further,  but  I  do  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  as  a 
point  of  reference  and  of  Information, 
what  figure  is  the  gentleman  using?  Is 
the  gentleman  using  the  $1.6  billion 
figure? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  am  using  the  $1.4 
billion  figure  as  contrasted  with  the  $2.06 
billion  figure. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  gentleman 
is  not  contrasting  that  with  the  $1.6 
billion,  which  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  stated 
that  he  was  going  to  support? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  am  not  contrasting 
that  with  $1.6  billion.  My  contrast  is  SI  4 
with  $2.06  billion. 

The    CHAIRMAN.  The    time    of    the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  expired. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
reference  to  remedial  education,  under 
community  action  tutorial  programs. 
4,520  children  would  be  cut  out  by  this 
amendment. 

Twenty  thousand  people  would  be  cut 
out  of  adult  education. 

The  housing  programs  from  55,000 
possible  families  down  to  about  25,000. 
Nonprofessional  employees  would  be  cut 
about  25.000. 

I  believe  this  is  a  good  illustration :  for 
the  full  year  under  our  bUl  we  propose 
to  serve  209.000  Headstart  children  the 
full  year.  Under  this  amendment  50,000 
children  will  be  cut  out  of  the  program. 
These  are  some  of  the  things  that  I 
believe  should  be  pointed  out  to  let  the 
members  of  the  Committee  know  that 
this  opportunity  crusade  will  just  cut 
this  so-called  antipoverty  program  to 
pieces,  and  it  will  totally  cripple  com- 
munity action  agencies.  The  amendment 
is  completely  unrealistic.  The  series  of 
crusade  amendments  of  which  this 
amendment  is  Just  one  part  has  been 
thought  up  in  a  very  hasty  manner.  It 
will  not  serve  the  people.  And  the  amount 
of  money  that  they  propose  to  fund  their 
substitute  program  on  certainly  would 
render  any  program— no  matter  how 
well   conceived— ineffective   in   meeting 
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needs  that  are  even  now  being  effectively 
dealt  with  under  existing  law. 

This  amendment  should  be  defeated, 
and  should  not  receive  the  support  of 
any  individual  in  this  Committee  who  is 
interested  in  doing  something  about 
poverty.  It  certainly  will  not  do  the  job. 
I  hope  that  this  Committee  will  waste  no 
time  in  voting  down  an  amendment  that 
will  completely  disrupt  the  whole  present 
operation  of  the  OEO,  and  all  the  com- 
munity action  agencies  throughout 
Arnerica.  and  wUl  certainly  do  harm  to 
huhdi-eds  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
poor  people  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
agree  thoroughly  with  the  presentation 
made  by  the  Chairman.  In  addition  to 
the  cuts  in  community  action  programs, 
and  the  fact  of  the  complete  absence  of 
an  out-of-school  program,  among  other 
things,  this  would  cut  the  Volunteers  In 
Service  To  America,  VISTA,  bv  some  21 
million  to  26  million,  and  would  do  ir- 
reparable damage  just  in  that  one  area, 
not  to  mention  the  others. 

Mr.  PERKINS,  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Be- 
cause in  my  considered  judgment  it  is 
utterly  superficial,  and  I  believe  this  was 
well  characterized  yesterday  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  TMr.  William  D. 
FoRDl  who  said  It  really  Is  not  the  op- 
portunity crusade,  it  is  the  opportunity 
charade. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman,  he  knows  the  figure,  does 
he  not,  of  funding  of  VISTA  for  this 
fiscal  year? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  My  recollection  is  $25  or 
$26  million. 

Mr.  QUIE.  So  we  have  the  same  figure 
as  is  presently  the  case  for  VISTA,  leav- 
ing them  at  the  present  level.  That  hard- 
ly cuts  the  program. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  an  expert  to  a  great  degree 
in  this  area,  and  he  knows  that  this  will 
disrupt  all  of  our  programs  todav  in 
America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  T 
move  tn  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  unfortunate 
that  we  find  ourselves  in  the  parliamen- 
tary situation  that  we  have  here  at  the 
present  time.  We  are  now  going  to  de- 
termine in  this  situation  the  amount  of 
funds  to  be  spent  on  a  program  and  we 
have  not  yet  an  opportunity  to  determine 
what  it  will  be,  and  what  it  is  going  to 
look  like  when  the  amendment  process 
is  completed. 

I  am  happy  that  the  chaii-man  of  the 
committee  did  not  see  fit  to  object  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  but  I  am  un- 
haopy  that  the  eentleman  from  Michigan 
fMr.  O'Hara]  did. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen 
tleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  did  not  object  myself 
I  had  an  understanding  with  the  gentle 
man  from  New  York  when  we  talked 
about  this.  I  had  not  discussed  passing 
over  this  section  with  other  members  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man  for  his  contribution.  I  was  at  the 
moment  complimenting  the  chairman  on 
not  objecting  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request. 

As  the  House,  or  this  Committee  should 
be  aware,  after  the  parhamentary  inquiry 
of  the  minority  leader,  what  we  do  with 
this  amendment  is  irrevocable  in  this 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

What  we  do  with  this  amendment  will 
establish,  without  any  opportunity  to 
later  change  our  minds,  the  total  funds 
to  be  spent  in  the  war  on  poverty  in  the 
next  year  or  two  and  the  allocation  of 
those  funds,  title  by  title. 

It  is  unfortunate,  as  I  say,  that  we  can- 
not put  this  off  until  the  end  of  the 
amending  process  when  we  will  know  at 
that  time  what  amendments  will  have 
been  adopted  and  what  this  program  is 
going  to  look  like. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  establishes  the  au- 
thorization figures  in  accordance  with 
the  opportunity  crusade.  All  Members 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  what  kind 
of  a  program  that  can  fund,  by  reading 
the  bill,  H.R.  13894,  which  incorporates 
the  total  opportunity  crusade,  that  at 
some  time  during  the  amending  process 
I  expect  we  will  have  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  talk  for 
just  a  moment  about  some  of  the  com- 
parisons that  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  made. 

He  was  comparing,  in  the  Job  Corps 
for  instance,  the  authorization  in  the 
present  bill  with  the  authorization  that 
is  contained  in  the  opportunity  crusade- 
rather  than  comparing  it  with  the  present 
authorization  of  the  program  that  is  in 
existence. 

He  talked  about  the  cutting  back  of 
programs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  au- 
thorization of  $190  million  in  the  Job 
Corps  area  or  the  residential  vocational 
and  educational  area— the  authorization 
of  $190  million  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  will  not  require  any  reduction  in 
the  number  of  those  now  being  served. 

The  Job  Corps  presently  does  have  a 
figure  of  about  40,000  established.  The 
opportunity  crusade  does  not  establish 
the  number  to  be  served.  Certainly,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  and  expected — and  I 
would  be  surprised  if  the  facts  do  not 
bear  us  out — when  the  opportunity  cru- 
sade is  adopted  and  put  into  operation— 
the  $190  million  authorized  by  this 
amendment  will  be  able  to  aid  consid- 
erably more  young  people  than  the  $211 
million  in  the  1967  authorization  and 
limitation  under  which  the  Job  Corps 
is  now  being  operated. 
I  think  this  will  be  true  title  by  title. 
You  cannot  compare  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  and  say  that 
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since  it  is  less  than  the  committee  bill 
that  we  are  cutting  back  on  programs. 
BV  the  same  token,  neither  can  you  say 
tliat  since  there  are  less  Federal  dollars 
involved  in  this  authorization  that  fewer 
fjeople  will  be  aided  by  the  bill,  because 
the  whole  thrust  of  the  opportunity  cru- 
sade is  to  mobilize  additional  resources. 
Whereas  the  entire  thrust  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  is  to  rely  entirely  on  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  to  support  the  so-called 
war  on  poverty. 

I  hope  there  will  be  at  the  time  that 
this  amendment  is  voted  on  a  good  rep- 
resentation of  the  membersliip  of  this 
House,  because  this  is  a  crucial  vote. 

As  I  pointed  out  when  I  first  took  the 
floor,  this  is  a  crucial  vote  that  will  de- 
termine irrevocably  the  amount  of 
money  that  can  be  spent  in  the  next  2 
years  in  this  war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  April  11  of  this  year  I  delivered 
my  address  to  this  distinguished  body  on 
a  subject  which  I  stated  then  was.  In 
my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  distressing 
problems  of  the  1960"s,  the  tragedy  of 
the  poor  of  America,  and  the  methods 
Implemented  to  help  solve  their  prob- 
lems. 

My  opinion  is  still  the  same.  I  am  still 
persuaded  that  it  is  no  disgrace  to  be 
poor;  but  I  said  then,  and  I  say  now, 
that  if  one  desires  to  improve  himself, 
then  I  think  that  America  can  help  ful- 
fill that  desire  and  continue  to  offer  the 
opportunity  of  advancement  to  every  in- 
dividual. 

There  is  compassion  in  the  heart  of 
everj'  American,  and  the  desire  to  alie- 
nate the  plight  of  the  poor  and  of  tliose 
who  have  suffered  misfortune  in  life. 
Tiiere  is  no  one  in  this  distinguished  body 
who  docs  not  care  about  that  happen.-:,  to 
the  child  in  the  next  block,  or  on  the 
other  side  of  town,  or  in  any  section  of 
our  Nation.  I  would  not  dare  charge  that 
there  is  anyone  within  the  sound  of  my 
voice  who  is  so  callous  as  to  look  upon 
the  jobless,  the  economically  broken,  or 
the  deprived  child,  as  being  the  target  for 
political  opportunism. 

The  Headstart  program  for  deprived 
children  has  become  easily  the  most  ac- 
cepted part  of  OEO's  community  action 
programs.  Education  is  the  key  to  in- 
terrupting the  cycle  of  educational  fail- 
ure, unemployment,  and  poverty.  Be- 
cause of  the  administrative  weaknesses 
of  OEO  and  the  long  delays  in  funding, 
this  important  program  has  suffered,  but 
it  could  expand  and  become  viable  if 
transferred  to  the  experts  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

The  stark  tragedy  In  all  this  is  that 
the  public,  the  poor,  and  even  some  of- 
ficials, of  OEO,  have  lost  faith  in  the 
concept  and  program  which  has  been 
presented  as  the  means  to  eradicate  pov- 
erty in  this  great  country.  The  bureau- 
cratic befuddlement  of  the  OflBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  quick  and  ex- 
aggerated denials  of  any  criticism  by  its 
public  relations  machine,  the  political 
partisanship  of  some  of  its  workers,  and 


the  loss  of  control  of  its  programs  has 
brought  the  indignation  of  many  re- 
sponsible citizens. 

The  true  believers  In  the  war  on  pov- 
erty now  consider  themselves  betrayed, 
for  the  performance  has  not  been  as 
splendid  as  the  promise. 

Outside  of  this  building,  all  over  this 
country,  there  are  Americans  who  have 
not  been  able  to  break  down  the  bar- 
riers to  full  economic  participation  in 
the  life  of  our  Nation.  I  have  cospon- 
sored  the  opportunity  crusade  because  I 
believe  that  the  Office  c»  Economic  Op- 
portunity has  not  proven  to  be  success- 
ful. 

I  believe  that  the  opportunity  crusade 
can  be  the  blitzkrieg  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. This  crusade  would  involve  private 
industry  and  the  several  States  m  a  part- 
nership for  the  poor.  This  crusade  is  a 
new  approach,  built  on  the  solid  founda- 
tion of  a  free  enterprise  economy. 

I  support  the  opportunity  crusade  be- 
cause I  beUeve  that  the  war  on  poverty 
is  in  desperate  need  of  major  redirec- 
tion. Local  knowledge  and  private  re- 
sources must  be  adequately  utilized,  in- 
stead of  cast  aside  by  those  Federal  plan- 
ners who  do  not  believe  in  the  concept 
that  each  man  is  his  brother's  keeper, 
but  only  in  •'big-brotherism." 

The  poor  of  this  country  cannot  eat 
good  intentions.  They  cannot  v.-ear  pro- 
grams which  never  reach  their  doorstep. 
They  cannot  hve  in  hollow  hopes  offered 
but  not  achieved.  We  cannot  destroy  the 
hope  of  those  who  want  to  better  them- 
selves, without  destroying  as  well,  our 
country's  greatness. 

I  am  supporting  the  opportunity  cru- 
sade because  I  believe  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  lost  its  way 
in  the  credibility  gap.  Evidence  of  this 
verj'  serious  mistake  by  OEO  came  to 
light  in  my  own  State  of  Oklahoma  just 
recently  at  the  Guthrie  Women's  Job 
Corps  Center,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  Washington  office  of  OEO.  in 
what  appeared  to  be  a  plan  to  inflate  Job 
Corps  enrollment  figures  and  reduce  the 
per  capita  cost  figures,  asking  the  Guth- 
rie officials  to  withhold  information  on 
June  dropouts  until  after  the  close  of 
fiscal  1967.  The  initial  charges  were 
loudly  denied  by  OEO  officials,  but  dur- 
ing subsequent  committee  hearings  it  was 
admitted  that  the  cost  per  enroUee  fig- 
ures v^ere  inflated  as  a  result  of  the  prac- 
tice used,  and  that  hardship  resulted  to 
terminated  enrollees  because  they  did 
not  receive  their  termination  checks 
until  months  later. 

The  record  of  this  debate  is  already 
full  of  references  to  the  failures  of  the 
Job  Corps  to  either  train  enrollees.  or 
to  find  them  jobs  by  which  to  sustain 
themselves  after  graduation. 

The  Job  Corps  program  has  produced 
dismal  results  at  enormous  costs.  It  is  as 
ti-agic  a  failure  as  anything  attempted 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Under  the  opportunity  crusade,  the 
Job  Corps  would  be  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  Corps  would  be  phased  Into 
the  highly  successful  State  vocational 
education  system  to  provide  residential 
vocational  education  for  young  people 
who  need  It. 


In  a  consultant  report  dated  August 
1967.  Sar  Lentan  prepared  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Emploj-ment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty,  the  following 
observations  of  the  Job  Corps  program, 
which  I  would  like  to  insert  into  the 
Record  at  this  point  : 

Job  Corps 

In  1966  there  were  about  one  million  out- 
of-school  unmarried  youths  from  poor  fami- 
lies, most  of  whom  were  eligible  to  enroll  In 
the  Job  Corps. 

During  Its  first  two  and  one  half  years,  the 
Job  Corps  had  to  maintain  a  continuous  pro- 
motional eflort  to  fill  the  available  facllltlea, 
which  by  mid  1967  could  accommodate  some 
42,000  youths. 

Based  on  the  experience  during  the  first  10 
months  in  fiscal  1967,  the  total  average  an- 
nual cost  per  enroUee  of  operating  established 
centers  (in  operation  more  than  9  months) 
averaged  $8,100,  ranging  from  $7,300  for 
conservation  centers  to  $9,700  for  women's 
centers.  Although  the  average  exceeded  the 
statutory  limitation  by  nearly  $600  per  year, 
the  Job  Corps  did  not  Ignore  the  limitation 
Imposed  by  Congress.  The  law  excluded  from 
the  $7.500"  limitation,  overhead  costs — en- 
roUee recruitment,  screening,  placement,  and 
Job  Corps  headquarters  and  regional  ex- 
penses— which  averaged  $600  a  year  per  en- 
roUee; the  cost  of  amortizing  the  $141  mil- 
lion capital  Investment  ($600  per  enroUee); 
and  the  cost  of  materials  expended  on  con- 
servation work  ($854  per  conservation  center 
enroUee) . 

A  great  many  of  the  difBcxiltles  were  caused 
by  The  OEO.  Even  before  opening  Its  first 
center,  the  Job  Corps  embarked  on  an  ex- 
tensive national  advertising  campaign  to 
Interest  young  people.  Concerned  that  the 
Job  Corpus  could  not  attract  an  adequate 
number  of  enrollees  and  that  the  potential 
clientele  wculd  have  to  be  sold  on  the  Idea, 
interested  youths  were  Invited  to  complete 
opportunity  cards  Indicating  an  Interest.  The 
respKjnse  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  was 
better  than  the  most  enthusiastic  advocates 
had  hoped.  Though  many  of  those  who  re- 
sponded were  neither  qualified  nor  really 
Interested  in  the  Job  Corps,  a  large  propor- 
tion were  potential  candidates.  It  took  the 
Job  Corps  months  to  respond  to  the  deluge  of 
Inquiries,  some  of  which  were  never  ac- 
knowledged. When  the  campaign  started,  the 
Job  Corps  had  facilities  for  only  a  few 
hundred. 

tJnder  the  circumstances.  It  Is  hard  to  un- 
derstand the  need  for  the  extensive  advance 
publicity.  Indeed,  knowledgeable  advljsers 
cautioned  Shriver  not  to  embark  upon  the 
campaign.  In  this  manner  the  Job  Corps  dis- 
appointed many  potential  clients  even  before 
it  opened  for  business.  The  performance  also 
antagonized  some  of  the  program's  best 
friends.  For  example.  Congressman  WUliam 
F  Ryan,  Democrat  of  New  York,  a  consistent 
advocate  of  the  antipoverty  war.  complained 
publicly  that  as  of  June  i,  1967.  1,600  New 
York  youths  had  applied  but  only  two  had 
been  selected   for  the  Job  Corps. 

Nevertheless,  the  data  clearly  revealed  the 
major  problem  of  the  Job  Corps — the  Inabil- 
ity to  keep  enrollees  In  the  centers  for  an 
adequate  length  of  time  to  affect  their  fu- 
ture employablllty.  Even  in  the  Harris 
s.^mple.  one-third  of  ali  -espondents  (or  in- 
terviewees) departed  from  the  centers  in 
less  than  3  months;  the  actual  number,  as 
was  suggested  earlier,  probably  exceeded  40 
percent.  Another  third  of  the  Job  Corps 
population  stayed  between  3  and  6  months. 

Six  months  represents  the  crucial  cutoS 
period  needed  to  make  the  Job  Corps  experi- 
ence a  success.  Tills  judgment  is  based  upon 
a  comparison  of  the  labor  force  status  and 
hourly  rate  for  former  corpsmen  comp)&red 
with  the  control  group  of  "no  shows" — ac- 
cepted applicants  who  did  not  go  to  a  train- 
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Ing  center.  Since  the  "no  shows"  displayed 
characteristics  similar  to  those  of  youths 
who  actually  entered  the  Job  Corps,  It  Is  rea- 
sonable to  consider  them  an  appropriate 
control  group.  Only  former  corpsmen  who 
stayed  In  centers  longer  than  6  months  had 
a  better  employment  record  and  received  a 
higher  hourly  rate  of  pay  than  the  "no 
shows." 

Both  the  "no  shows"  and  former  corpsmen 
Improved  their  employablUty,  reflecting  pos- 
sibly their  increased  age — since  the  employ- 
ability  of  youths  Increases  as  they  mature. 
Indeed,  some  might  speculate  upon  an  exam- 
ination of  the  preemplo>Tnent  record  of  for- 
mer corpsmen  that  youths  who  remained  In 
the  Job  Corps  for  6  months  or  longer  could 
possibly  have  made  It  on  their  own.  without 
the  aid  of  the  Job  Corps.  Plfty-two  percent 
of  this  group  was  employed  prior  to  enter- 
ing the  Job  Corps  and  26  percent  were  un- 
employed; while  of  those  who  stayed  less 
than  3  months.  37  percent  were  employed 
prior  to  entering  the  Job  Corps,  and  an  Iden- 
tical  percentage  was  unemployed. 

Regrettably.  It  must  be  Inferred  that  no 
conclusive  case  has  yet  been  established  to 
Justify  the  Job  Corps  on  the  basis  of  past 
performance  The  Issue  is  not  whether  par- 
ticipants require  aid  Their  high  unemploy- 
ment rates,  low  wages  and  deficient  educa- 
tion offer  ample  evidence  that  Job  Corps  en- 
rollees  need  help.  However,  alternative,  less 
costly,  programs  are  available.  There  is  a 
need  therefore  for  more  convincing  data  to 
prove  that  the  expensive  Job  Corps  program 
is  Justified. 

VIABIUTY   OF   JOB   CORPS 

Tlie  e.xperlence  of  the  Job  Corps  Is  reminis- 
cent of  the  little  girl  with  thecurl:  "When 
she  was  good,  she  was  very,  very  good:  when 
she  was  bad,  she  was  horrid."  For  youths  who 
stayed  long  enough  to  complete  an  assigned 
course  of  study,  the  experience  has  been 
meaningful  and  has  helped  them  to  gain  em- 
ployment at  a  higher  wage  level  than  they 
might  have  anticipated  otherwise.  But  too 
few  corpsmen  remain  In  centers  long  enough 
so  that  the  education  and  training  they  re- 
ceive Is  meaningful  In  the  outside  world.  De- 
spite the  current  vogue  of  "the  culture  of 
poverty,"  studies  have  indicated  that  the 
aspirations  of  corpsmen  are  not  very  differ- 
ent from  those  of  middle-class  youth.  Pour 
of  every  five  corpsmen  stated  that  they  en- 
rolled In  a  center  to  learn  a  trade,  and  more 
than  half  said  they  wanted  to  get  an  educa- 
tion. Based  on  his  extensive  studies  of  aspira- 
tions by  youths  from  Impoverished  homes. 
Dr.  David  Gottlieb  concluded  that:  ".  .  . 
lower  Income  youth  do  in  fact  seek  a  better 
life,  a  life  which  has  the  dimensions  of  what 
we  come  to  Identify  with  the  middle  class." 
Not  surprisingly,  he  found  that  jjoor  youths 
discover  this  goal  Illusive. 

The  Job  Corps  Is  one  Institution  with  the 
potential  of  helping  poor  youth  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  aspirations  and  reality.  The 
harsh  fact  is  that  It  has  helped  only  a  mi- 
nority of  those  who  sought  its  aid.  despite 
the  relatively  ample  resources  that  were  al- 
located to  It.  The  future  of  the  Job  Corps 
aa  a  viable  Institution  therefore  rem.iins  in 
doubt  It  will  depend  upon  its  ability  to  per- 
form the  Herculean  tasks  of  operating  effi- 
ciently residential  centers  where  poor  youths 
will  remain  long  enough  to  gain  an  experi- 
ence meaningful  to  their  future,  and  of  per- 
suading the  dominant  sectors  of  the  popula- 
tion that  the  effort  Is  worth  the  investment. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chai  ■- 
man.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. A  quick  look  at  the  .several  deep 
slashes  taken  by  the  meat  ax  wielded  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  fMr. 
GooDELLl  will  Indicate  that  Ising  deep  in 
the  bloody  gashes  left  behind  on  his 
rampage,  one  of  the  programs  most  ter- 
ribly mutilated  would  be  the  Job  Corps. 


His  amendment  would  cut  to  about  $421 
million  the  fiuids  authorized  for  title  I, 
and  cut  the  Job  Corps  by  one- third  of 
current  operating  costs,  a  slash  of  $105 
million. 

Looking  at  the  latest  copy  of  the  op- 
portunity charade,"  which  I  have  be- 
fore me  I  find  that  the  proposal  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  to  allocate 
those  funds  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
vide the  Job  Corps  $190  million.  However, 
one  of  the  strange  paradoxes  of  this  al- 
location is  that  at  the  same  time  the 
proposed  legislation,  which  I  assume  will 
be  the  amendment  upon  which  his  fund 
cut  is  predicated,  would  propose  to  take 
the  Job  Corps  centers  that  are  now  op- 
erated by  private  industry  away  from 
those  contractors  and  turn  them  over  to 
some  supposedly  existing  group  of  ready 
and  waiting  State  vocational  education 
agencies. 

In  fact,  the  gentleman  knows  as  well 
as  I  do,  because  we  both  serve  on  the 
General  Education  Subcommittee  of  this 
committee,  that  we  have  been  working 
hard  and  long  in  that  committee  to  as- 
sist the  State  vocational  education  agen- 
cies in  tooling  up  to  do  the  meager  job 
that  they  are  now  trsang  very  hard  to  do. 
Such  agencies,  even  where  they  exist,  are 
in  no  way  equipped  to  take  over  this  pro- 
giam  now  being  operated  largely  by  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

It  strikes  me  as  very  strange  Indeed, 
that  after  having  said  so  many  times  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  In  the  Record 
of  the  proceedings  of  tills  House  that  the 
substitute  that  he  presents  would  bring 
private  enterprise  more  fully  into  the 
poverty  program  than  ever  before,  that 
one  of  the  very  first  cuts  that  he  now  pro- 
poses would  drive  them  out. 

It  is  true — and  I  am  sure  he  will  point 
it  out — that  his  legislation  does  not  spell 
out  specifically  that  private  contractors 
are  excluded  from  the  program.  What  it 
states,  however,  is  that  if  there  is  any 
kind  of  State  agency,  regardless  of  its 
competence  to  take  over  the  programs 
and  operate  thtm.  that  that  State  agency 
shall  have  priority  in  award  of  contracts, 
and  it  terminates  all  \,he  existing  con- 
tracts with  private  corporations  at  the 
end  of  the  current  contract  year. 

Who  are  we  talking  about?  A  bunch 
of  small  companies  that  are  getting  rich 
off  the  poverty  program?  No.  We  are 
talking  about  Westinghouse  Electric, 
Graflex,  Inc.,  Thiokol.  U.S.  Industries, 
RCA,  Philco,  Ford,  Packard-Bell.  Bur- 
rou.ghs  Corp..  IBM,  Litton  Industries. 
Federal  Electric,  and  Xerox,  just  to  name 
a  few.  We  pay  these  private  corporations 
air  average  of  4.7  percent  overhead  to 
run  the  urban  Job  Corps  centers,  and 
the  proposal  that  the  gentleman  is  trj-- 
ing  to  sell  to  this  House  will  drive  more 
than  half  of  those  people  out  of  this  pro- 
gram the  first  year  and  the  balance  of 
them  within  the  next  year  or  so.  Instead 
of  going  toward  participation  by  private 
enterprise,  we  will  be  going  directly  away 
from  participation  by  private  enterprise. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  now  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  a 
question 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 


tleman yielding.  His  comments  are  not 
directed  to  what  is  In  our  bill.  Our  bill 
provides  for  the  continuation  of  existing 
centers.  It  provides  for  contracts  with 
private  profitmaking  employers  and  cor- 
porations. If  the  director  of  vocational 
education  wishes  to  continue  those  con- 
tracts—and it  would  be  likely  that  he 
would  because  the  Job  Corps  centers  that 
have  been  run  the  best  are  those  that 
have  been  run  by  the  private  corpora- 
tions— there  would  be  no  change  what- 
soever made  in  the  opportunity  crusade 
with  reference  to  those  points. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  think  the 
gentleman  states  the  position  quite  ac- 
curately, but  the  cnly  problem  is  the 
inflection  he  places  on  the  word  "if" 
The  way  the  gentleman  states  it,  the  "if 
leaves  the  door  wide  open.  If  we  will  take 
the  time  to  look  at  the  portion  of  his 
proposal  which  has  been  mostly  recently 
circulated  to  the  House,  we  will  discover 
that  is  a  tremendously  large  "if  "  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  we  take  a  little  bit  more 
.  time  and  inquire  of  the  people  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  who  have  spent  time 
trying  to  develop  greater  vocational  edu- 
cational activities  in  this  country,  we  will 
discover  that  "if"  is  not  an  "if"  at  all, 
but  it  becomes  a  mandatory  "shall"  di- 
rection. 

The  revised  opportunity  "charade" 
bill  would  not  completely  prohibit  the 
operation  of  centers  by  private  contrac- 
tors, but  It  would  make  such  operation 
unlikely.  First  priority  would  be  given  to 
centers  operated  by  State  vocational 
education  boards.  Only  if  the  States  had 
no  interest  in  operating  such  centers, 
or  for  some  reason  were  unable  to  do  so, 
would  the  use  of  private  contractors  be 
a  probability. 

This  would  be  a  bad  mistake.  The 
United  States  is  the  home  of  free  enter- 
prise, and  the  active  participation  of  in- 
dustry In  the  effort  to  end  poverty  mav 
be  uniquely  American,  We  should  be 
proud  of  it.  and  seek  new  ways  to  har- 
ness the  great  ingenuity  of  American 
Industry  for  our  common  purpose,  not 
downgrade  or  reject  its  contributions.  It 
may  well  take  Government  and  industry 
working  together  toward  elimination  of 
poverty  to  reach  this  goal.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  turn  down  the  assistance  of  in- 
dustry. 

This  is  more  than  a  theoretical  argu- 
ment. Industry  has,  in  fact,  made  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  Job  Corps,  and 
they  have  done  so  without  asking  the 
kind  of  financial  return  which  is  normal 
in  Government  contracts.  The  fee  paid 
for  management  services  has  been  ap- 
proximately 4.7  percent,  which  is  a  third 
less  than  the  same  companies  usuaUy 
charge  on  other  Government  contracts. 
Nevertheless,  many  of  the  most  success- 
ful Job  Corps  centers  are  operated  under 
contract  with  private,  profitmaking 
companies 

The  experience  of  Industry  is  particu- 
larly valuable  in  the  area  of  vocational 
training.  Most  of  Job  Corps  trainees  will 
eventually  seek  jobs  in  Industry,  rather 
than  Government.  They  can,  therefore, 
profit  greatly  from  direct  contact  with 
industry  representatives  who  know  in  a 
way  the  Government  may  only  guess 
what  degree  of  skill  is  actually  required 
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in  apprentice  workers.  Moreover,  private 
contractors  can  convey  to  enrollees  what 
industry  standards  are  for  reliability, 
promptness,  good  grooming,  motivation, 
and  related  factors  in  a  way  that  Gov- 
ernment can  only  report  secondhand. 

This  amendment  should  be  rejected  so 
that  Government  and  industry  can  con- 
tinue to  work  and  learn  together  toward 
the  elimination  of  ,  overty. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  try  to  make 
clear  that  there  are  some  Members  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle  and,  indeed,  a  num- 
ber of  mayors  across  the  country  of  both 
parties,  who  support  full  funding  for  this 
program.  Indeed,  there  are  some  who  feel 
the  existing  amount  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  $2,060,000,000,  is  largely  in- 
adequate, if  not  totally  inadequate. 

I  think  one  could  debate  here  today 
provisions  in  both  the  Goodell-Quie  sub- 
stitute and  in  the  committee  bill — and  I 
have  been  one  of  those  who  have  said 
there  are  some  good  things  in  the  Good- 
ell-Quie  .substitute,  such  as  the  Data 
Bank  and  the  greater  emphasis  on  job 
orientation — but  the  point  that  I  think 
is  before  the  House  very  simply  and  very 
sharply  is  this:  We  have  made  a  com- 
mitment now  in  three  Congresses  to  the 
American  people.  We  have  made  a  com- 
mitment that  we  cannot.  In  my  opinion, 
honor  if  we  cut  one-third  or  one-half  of 
the  funds  that  will  be  available. 

There  is  no  way  that  we  can  do  the 
job  that  we  must  to  help  some  30  million 
Americans  gain  necessary  skills,  help  the 
Job  Corps,  help  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  continue  and  expand  Community 
Action  and  its  national  emphasis  pro- 
grams, and  do  it  by  cutting  $500  or  $600 
or  $700  million  from  the  authorization. 

I  would  urge  in  the  strongest  terms 
that  we  debate  as  thoughtfully  as  we  can 
the  merits  of  the  bill,  improve  it  if  we 
can,  but  let  us  not  try  to  cut  the  basic 
funding.  The  bill  is  already  meager  in 
certain  areas,  and  it  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary, in  my  judgment,  that  if  the  pov- 
erty of  this  House  and  its  commitment 
is  not  to  be  made  manifest  for  all  to  see, 
we  must  support  full  funding  and  make 
it  as  effective  as  possible  in  oraer  to  up- 
hold our  commitment. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid], 
for  making  some  of  the  aspirations  for 
debating  this  bill  In  a  bipartisan  fashion 
come  true.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
talk  along  that  line,  but  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well,  not  only  by  his  efforts 
on  the  committee,  but  over  the  years 
with  respect  to  a  reasonable  and  mean- 
ingful antipoverty  program,  has  demon- 
strated this  kind  of  program  can  be  de- 
bated in  a  nonpartisan  or  in  a  bipartisan 
fashion. 

I  join  a  number  of  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  in  commending  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  stand,  and  I  hope  some 
of  his  colleagues  on  his  side  of  the  aisle 
will  follow  his  real  statesmanship  todaj'. 


Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  would  state  again  I  hope  this  bill 
today  is  not  caught  up  in  any  kind  of 
politics,  that  It  can  be  addressed  .solely  on 
its  merits,  and  that  we  recognize  our 
commitment  to  the  cities  of  America,  to 
the  young  men  and  women  whose  future 
rests  in  large  part  with  this  bill,  to  the 
ghettos  where  there  is  fear  and  hopeless- 
ness and  despair  today.  If  we  seriously 
cut  this  program,  no  matter  what  the 
amendment  is,  there  will  be  a  conviction 
throughout  America  that  the  Congress 
has  broken  faith  with  its  commitment. 

If  we  cut  the  amount  by  $400  million, 
$500  million,  or  S600  million,  it  would  be 
a  disastroiis  action.  Above  all,  it  would 
show  the  hoUowness  of  our  commitment. 
I  hope  the  bill  will  enjoy  bipartisan 
support  in  the  interest  of  necessarj'  and 
full  fL  iding. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  and 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  the  debate  may 
be  interpreted  here  today  at  $2.06  bil- 
lion versus  $1.4  blUion.  The  headlines 
will  say  that  some  people  over  here  urge 
economy  and  some  people  over  here  want 
to  be  big  spenders. 

Really,  what  are  we  talking  about?  I 
believe  we  call  this  proposal  the  great 
charade  or  sometimes,  the  opportunity 
charade.  All  we  are  talking  about  at  this 
time  is  how  we  are  going  to  spend  the 
money  that  the  Congress  will  finally  ap- 
propriate. Let  us  face  this. 

The  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  members  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  have  already  let 
the  Congress  know  how  much  they  are 
going  to  agree  to  when  an  appropriation 
comes  up  for  this  program,  for  us  to 
vote  on.  I  believe  that  all  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  are  realists  enough  to  know 
that  we  are  going  to  adopt  the  figure 
which  the  Appropriations  Committee 
brings  in. 

What  figure  are  they  talking  about? 
They  are  talking  about  $1.6  billion. 

Mr.  GOODEXL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Not  at  this  time.  I  will 
yield  later. 

So  let  us  cut  out  the  great  charade  and 
let  us  talk  about  how  we  are  going  to  con- 
trol this  program. 

What  is  the  issue,  really,  right  now? 
The  issue  is.  whether  we  are  going  to 
abandon  the  very  carefully  thought  out 
and  very  carefully  processed  bill  that 
has  been  presented  here  by  the  commit- 
tee which  includes  the  Green  of  Oregon 
amendment.  On  the  other  hand  we  are 
talking  about  whether  we  are  going  to 
spin  all  these  programs  out  into  the 
other  agencies  and  hide  -^hem  over  there 
where  no  one  can  figure  out  what  is  go- 
ing on,  in  all  the  other  budgets  of  the 
other  old  agencies,  or  whether  we  are 
going  to  keep  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  together  and  the  program  together 
so  that  it  can  be  appraised  and  worked 
on  by  the  Congress, 

That  is  all  that  is  at  issue  here.  It  is 
not  an  economy  versus  spending  vote. 
The  issue  is,  How  are  we  going  to  con- 


trol this  program  and  how  are  we  going 
to  run  the  program? 

Tne  issue  here  Is,  are  we  going  to  adopt 
the  Green  of  Oregon  amendment,  or  are 
we  going  to  adopt  the  Quie-Goodell  sub- 
stitute known  as  the  opportunity  cru- 
sade? That  is  all  it  really  amounts  to, 
because  all  of  us  know,  if  we  are  realists 
at  all,  that  the  only  amount  of  money 
we  are  ever  going  to  appropriate  or  put 
in  this  program  is  the  amoimt  those  50 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee bring  in  here  for  us  to  finally  vote  on. 

I  do  not  believe  the  great  debate  that 
is  taking  place  here  right  now  is  properly 
focused,  unless  we  realize  this  is  the  issue 
here.  The  issue  is  whether  we  are  going 
to  spin  these  programs  out.  whether  we 
are  going  to  abolish  the  OfQce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  in  effect;  whether 
we  are  going  to  follow  the  Qule-Goodell 
proposal,  or  follow  the  carefully  thought 
out  and  carefully  worked  out  bill  adopted 
almost  on  a  bipartisan  basis  in  our  com- 
mittee, witli  much  bipartisan  support. 
The  issue  is  whether  we  are  going  to  de- 
stroy the  fine  work  of  the  people  who 
worked  with  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon [Mrs.  Green]. 

That  is  really  the  issue. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  now  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  un- 
fortunately and  tragically,  our  commit- 
tee was  dealing  in  a  fantasyland 
throughout  its  deliberations.  It  was  ig- 
noring the  complete  lack  of  confidence 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  and  I  be- 
lieve of  the  American  people  generally  as 
to  the  way  this  program  has  been  oper- 
ated. 

Had  we  come  to  the  floor  with  a  major 
new  direction,  with  some  new  realism  in 
this  program,  with  the  good  programs  ex- 
panded and  with  the  bad  programs  elim- 
inated, then  I  beUeve  we  would  have  had 
a  much  better  case  to  go  before  our  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  before  the 
American  people  for  more  money. 

Until  tills  program  is  redirectea  we 
have  no  hope  of  getting  the  kind  of 
money  into  the  poverty  program,  the  op- 
portunity crusade,  or  whatever  it  is 
called,  that  can  be  justified  and  which  is 
necessary  to  eliminate  poverty.  The  first 
thing  is  to  get  this  whole  program  on  the 
right  track.  Then  perhaps  we  will  have 
what  should  have  been  from  the  very 
beginning  a  bipartisan  approach  that  will 
put  the  amount  of  money  in  this  kind  of 
program  that  is  necessarj'. 

An  authorization  of  $1.6  billion  was 
never  mentioned,  to  my  knowledge,  in 
the  committee.  We  have  heard  that  figure 
mentioned  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  ultimate  figure  will  be,  but  I 
can  tell  the  gentleman  that  I  will  go  for- 
ward and  fight  for  additional  money  if 
we  have  a  good,  realistic  program  and 
new  hope  that  the  program  is  structured 
to  do  the  job. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  €«i- 
ditional  minutes. 

The  CH-MRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
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There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the    gentleman    from    New    York    [Mr. 
Goodell]  has  agreed  with  me.  We  are 
reallj'  not  talking  about  money  here  but 
are  talking  about  a  method  of  control. 
I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  Mr. 
GooDELL's  motion  here,  because  if  you 
adopt   the   motion,   you   are.   in   effect, 
adopting  the  principle  that  he  stands  for, 
which  is,  in  effect,  to  spin  this  program 
out  to  the  old  line  agencies.  I  urge  you 
to  be  realists.  I  think  all  of  us  here  are 
realists.  The  money  cut  in  this  program — 
and  I  am  sure  a  cut  is  going  to  take 
place — is  going  to  take  place  finally  in 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  The 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  already 
said  that  they  are  going  to  reduce  this 
substantially.  What  we  are  debating  here 
now  is  whether  we  will  follow  the  Quie- 
Goodell  method  of  controlling  and  han- 
dling the  program  or  whether  we  will 
follow  the  program  that  the  committee 
came  out  with,  almost  unanimously  in 
some  instances,  and  which  revolves  pri- 
marily around  the  amendment  that  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  is  sponsoring 
and  which  is  a  part  of  this  bill.  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  that  the  committee 
approach  is  the  better  approach  and  the 
wiser  one  for  us  to  follow  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

He  suggests  two  courses  are  open  to 
the  members  of  this  Committee.  I  hap- 
pen to  think  there  might  be  another, 
because  the  Green  amendment  and  the 
Gibbons  amendment  seem  to  me  to  have 
a  very  definite  effect  on  the  future  of  the 
antipoverty  program.  So  I  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  that  perhaps  there  is  a 
third  course  which  would  eliminate  those 
two  amendments  from  the  bill  that  has 
been  before  the  House. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  will  have  to  let  the 
Committee  work  its  will  and  its  wisdom 
on  the  Green  amendment  and  my 
amendment  to  the  bill.  I  am  willing  to 
abide  by  that,  of  course,  but  I  think 
this  is  not  a  debate  over  money  but  over 
the  technique  of  how  you  will  control 
the  spending  of  this  money.  I  happen 
to  favor  the  committee's  approach  and 
I  happen  to  favor  the  principle  that  has 
been  most  clearly  enunciated  by  our 
colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon [Mrs.  Green],  and  I  am  urging  my 
colleagues  to  follow  that. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further  on  that? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  would  rather  not.  I 
have  received  3  additional  minutes  to 
speak  under  unanimous  consent.  If  the 
gentleman  would  like  to  speak  on  his 
own  time,  I  am  sure  he  will  have  plenty 
of  time  to  speak. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  there  is  a  question  of  money 
involved  In  this  bill.  I  do  not  see  how 
anyone  in  this  Congress  can  come  to  the 
well  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
say  that  there  Is  not. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  number  of 


people  on  the  committee  and  in  this 
body  who  seem  to  feel  that  there  is  not 
enough  money  going  into  an  antipoverty 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  neither  of  the  amend- 
ments which  have  been  offered  are  ade- 
quate. I  have  heard  no  one  on  this  ccm- 
mittee  yet  speak  to  the  problems  as  to 
how  many  millions  of  Americans  are  liv- 
ing in  poverty,  Americans  who  are  not 
benefiting  from  any  of  the  programs, 
and  who  will  not  benefit  from  any  of  the 
programs  that  have  been  brought  forth 
in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  think  the 
point  which  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan is  making  is  well  taken.  The  best  fig- 
ures I  have  seen  indicate  that  there  are 
some  8  million  Americans  who  are  either 
unemployed  or  are  underemployed.  Our 
closest  estimate  indicates  that  we  have 
not  reached  many  more  than  500,000  of 
these  and  many  not  in  sufficient  depth. 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  and  I  beheve  he  shares  this 
view,  that  we  are  facing  the  most  serious 
domestic  crisis  in  this  country  since  the 
Civil  War.  Further,  I  would  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  other  body  came 
within  one  or  two  votes  of  authorizing  an 
additional  $2  billion  for  a  job  training 
program  alone — including  training  and 
employment  in  both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors. 

The  problem  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  frankly  the  fact  that  our 
sights  have  been  set  too  low.  We  are  not 
really  recognizing  the  magmtude  of  the 
problem.  The  fact  that  there  are  millions 
of  Americans  who  are  not  being  reached 
either  by  private  enterprise,  local  gov- 
ernment, State  government,  or  through 
any  of  the  antipoverty  programs  is  most 
pronounced. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  we  can  raise 
our  sights  high  today. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  and 
it  is  my  opinion  that  the  gentleman  is 
e.xpressing  the  view  of  what  may  be  a 
minority  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  who  neverthe- 
less feel  strongly  that  these  views  ought 
to  be  aired  during  this  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  understand 
how  we  can  come  here,  with  our  social 
fabric  being  ripped  in  a  nimiber  of  seri- 
ous places,  and  have  people  go  Into  the 
well  and  suggest  that  $2  billion  for  the 
antipoverty  program  is  going  to  do  the 
job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  care  how  much 
more  efficiency  we  work  into  this  pro- 
gram, it  is  not  going  to  be  adequate,  no 
matter  how  we  slice  it,  no  matter  how 
we  parcel  out  the  use  of  the  funds  in- 
volved, and  no  matter  how  we  patch  it 
up  and  no  matter  how  we  approach  It. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  just  a  little  dis- 
turbed today  about  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  who 
have  always  been  talking  about  more 
financing,  are  now  switching  their  posi- 
tion to  support  economy  and  more  effi- 
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ciency.  The  problems  which  exist  in 
American  slums  and  the  disorders  we  are 
faced  with  are  not  going  to  be  solved  by 
the  kind  of  supposed  solution  which  we 
expected  to  find  in  the  so-called  oppor- 
tunity charade,  or  in  these  amendments 
that  are  going  to  turn  the  poverty  pro- 
gram over  to  local  politicians. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  deplore  this  kind  of 
activity  and  I  hope  someone  on  the  com- 
mittee will  help  begin  to  make  real  the 
kind  of  promise  that  was  originally  in- 
herent in  the  antipoverty  program. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  with  reference  to  the  last 
portion  of  what  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  said,  I  agree  completely,  that 
we  should  not  turn  this  program  over 
to  the  politicians.  And,  I  hope  that  the 
distinguisned  gentleman  from  Michigan 
will  join  me  when  we  come  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  bill  to  reverse  the  regressive 
action  which  was  taken  in  the  committee 
Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  join  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  in  his  efforts  at  that 
point. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  agree  that  the 
amount  of  money  we  can  spend  is  not 
sufficient  and  cannot  solve  the  real  prob- 
lem involved  here.  We  are  expending 
some  $40  billion  in  poverty-oriented  pro- 
grams today.  There  must  be  something 
wrong  with  the  manner  in  which  we  are 
expending  that  money,  in  my  opinion. 
There  must  be  a  great  deal  of  miscon- 
ceived spending.  First,  we  cannot  say 
that  the  expenditure  of  $2  billion,  $3  bil- 
lion, $4  billion.  $5  billion  or  $10  billion 
is  going  to  solve  this  problem. 

The  answer  is  to  get  some  realistic  pro- 
gram into  operation  and  get  our  feet  on 
the  ground  in  this  operation  that  will 
provide  meaningful  jobs  for  the  people 
involved  in  these  programs. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  It  is  just  that  kind  of 
approach  that  has  been  compromising 
the  antipoverty  program  right  out  of 
existence  every  year  when  the  time 
approaches  for  the  House  to  work  our 
will  on  this  bill.  We  are  not  talking 
about  spending  $40  billion,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  knows  it.  We 
are  here  today  to  talk  about  whether  that 
sum  is  to  be  $2  billion  or  some  other  sum 
totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
this  program. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  we  can  simply  resolve 
this  problem  with  money  is,  of  course, 
that  it  cannot  be  resolved  with  money 
alone,  but  without  adequate  financing, 
there  is  no  way  to  continue  the  modest 
beginning  in  this  vital  effort  to  eradicate 
poverty  in  America. 

But  many  of  us  know  in  our  hearts  we 
are  crippling  the  program  through  In- 
adequate financing  from  the  beginning, 
and  that  crippling  vnW  never,  never  help 
the  program  g.'t  to  where  it  ought  to  be. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 
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Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
■^  Mr.  Chainnan,  the  debate  here  in  the 
Committee  comes  as  no  surprise  to  many 
of  us.  I  was  disappointed  when  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  objected  to  con- 
sidering the  moneys  at  the  end  of  the  bill 
because  it  was  very  apparent  that  there 
would  be  a  considerable  number  of 
amendments  offered  in  the  committee. 
and  it  would  be  literally  impossible  to 
know  exactly  what  moneys  would  be 
needed  until  the  committee  had  worked 
its  will  as  to  what  type  of  poverty  legisla- 
tion this  was  going  to  be. 

Now,  this  never  came  up  in  the  commit- 
tee, probably  because  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Mr. 
M.^HON,  had  not  stipulated  that  in  all 
probability  $1.6  billion  would  be  the  top 
figure  that  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions would  possibly  appropriate  for  this 
program. 

We  had  storm  warnings  sent  up  by  the 
House  wliile  the  committee  was  con- 
sidering this  bill.  The  Members  will  recall 
that  on  one  occasion  an  amendment 
passed  this  House  overwhelmingly  re- 
garding the  increase  in  the  Federal  pay 
scale  for  our  Federal  workers  wherein 
the  GEO  employees  were  eliminated 
from  that  consideration.  Then  we  had 
another  amendment  on  the  continuing 
resolution  that  stipulated  that  the  au- 
thorization would  be  prorated  on  the 
basis  of  $1.2  billion  a  year,  or  $100  mil- 
lion a  month. 

So,  as  I  say,  it  came  as  no  surprise  to 
me  to  notice  that  there  would  be  con- 
siderable support  for  a  reduction  in  the 
total  figure.  Whether  or  not  this  is  the 
proper  figure  no  one  at  this  point  can 
actually  determine,  because  we  do  not 
know  just  what  the  final  legislation  will 
be.  However.  I  must  say  that  the  work  of 
Congressman  Goodell  and  Congressman 
QuiE  in  this  general  field  over  the  last 
3  years  has  convinced  many  Members 
that  a  very  constructive  program  that 
will  really  help  the  poor  can  be  operated 
at  the  $1.4  billion  per  year  figure. 

I  presume  that  further  consideration 
of  this  will  be  postponed,  Mr.  Chairman, 
until  there  can  be  real  serious  thought  as 
to  what  should  be  done  in  the  days  ahead 
on  the  discussion  of  this  proposal,  but  I 
would  hope  that  the  Members  on  the 
other  side  will  realize  that  the  Members 
on  the  Repubhcan  side  are  just  as  anx- 
ious to  help  the  poor,  but  they  want  the 
poor  to  be  really  helped.  We  all  know 
that  there  has  been  considerable  waste 
in  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not  be  at  all 
surprised  to  see.  after  we  go  all  through 
the  debate,  that  even  a  lower  figure  will 
be  agreed  to. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Gibbons  on — we  must  be  realistic 
regardless  of  what  we  do  here,  because 
this  bill  Is  finally  going  to  be  written  In 
conference.  I  do  not  care  what  goes  over 
to  the  conference,  because  it  will  be  writ- 
ten by  the  conference,  and  after  the  con- 
ference report  is  brought  in,  then  we  will 
vote  It  up  or  down,  and  then,  assuming  it 
passes,  the  reworking  is  going  to  be  done 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Mahon  has  said  that  1.6  Is  the 
most  that  we  are  going  to  get.  In  talking 


to  some  of  the  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  they  seem  to  feel 
that  1.4  is  going  to  be  the  figure. 

So  when  we  come  back  next  week  to 
continue  the  debate,  I  hope  that  we  will 
be  able  to  control  our  tempers  and  be 
logical,  but  in  the  final  analysis  I  would 
say  to  the  Members  that  they  should  re- 
member they  are  going  to  have  about  1.4 
billion  which  they  will  be  voting  on  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  So 
relax  over  the  w-eekend. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word  and  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  depressed  by  the 
empty  defeatism  of  our  domestic  doves 
who  seek  a  unilateral  withdrawal  from 
the  war  against  poverty — a  withdrawal 
in  the  face  of  an  enemy  whose  battalions 
are  composed  of  joblessness,  hunger,  il- 
literacy, and  desperation. 

Instead  of  poverty  being  the  enemy. 
they  api>ear  to  regard  the  poor  as  the 
enemy.  I  believe  that  there  ought  to  be 
more  domestic  hawks  on  the  floor  of  this 
Committee — and  I  am  proud  to  be  one. 

We  have  heard  complaints  that  we  are 
spending  $30  or  $40  billion  on  poverty  in 
this  country,  so  what  does  this  $2  billion 
mean? 

The  whole  key  to  the  matter  is  that  the 
S30  or  S40  biUion  we  are  spending — and  I 
luive  never  seen  that  figure  verified — has 
been  through  agencies  of  Government  at 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels,  that 
have  not  historically  been  concerned  with 
the  poor  and  that  have  not  made  an  im- 
pact on  the  poor. 

The  whole  purpose  of  this  $2  billion 
poverty  program,  which  is  really  a  re- 
search and  demonstration  program,  is  to 
show  where  and  how  we  can  Invest  dol- 
lars in  education  and  job  training  that 
will  have  an  impact  on  the  poor. 

Virtually  the  entire  gamut  of  the  cor- 
porate leadership  in  our  country  has 
been  involved  in  the  poverty  program. 

Of  the  $212  million  allowed  for  Job 
Corps  centers  for  the  fiscal  year  1967, 
$147  million  is  fed  into  private  industry 
by  direct  contract  arrangement. 

The  poverty  program  Is  the  machinerj- 
for  galvanizing  the  energies  and  talents 
of  the  private  sector  and  focusing  them 
on  the  problems  of  the  poor. 

This  is  done  in  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  the  Job  Corps,  and  the  new 
careers  program. 

A  whole  gamut  of  poverty  programs  is 
run  by  the  talent  of  private  industry, 
by  mobilizing  the  talents  of  individuals 
and  groups  like  IBM's  chairman, 
Thomas  Watson:  LItton's  chairman.  Tex 
Thorton.  and  Vice  President  John  Rubel; 
Hotel  Corp.  of  America's  President  Son- 
nebend;  Cleveland  Electric  Ulumlnat- 
Ing's  president.  Ralph  Besse;  Olin  Math- 
ieson's  executive  committee  chairman, 
Thomas  Nichols;  Detroit  Edison's  chair- 
man, Walter  Cisler;  and  Michigan  Bell 
Telephones  assistant  general  counsel, 
William  Patrick,  and  dozens  and  dozens 
of  major  industries  in  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  the  Federal 
Government  Is  In  the  business  of  bring- 
ing the  resources  of  private  industry  Into 
the  poverty  program  is  because  local 
groups  and  localities  d«  not  have  the 
funds  to  do  It  themselves. 


The  States  of  North  Carolina.  South 
Carolina,  and  Mississippi  all  have  a  bet- 
ter than  56 -percent  rejection  rate  of 
yoimg  people  in  the  Armed  Forces  men- 
tal test  and  better  than  a  80-percent 
rejection  rate  on  young  Negro  Amer- 
icans— again  on  the  Armed  Forces 
mental  test.  But  every  single  one  of 
these  three  States  is  doing  as  well  as  or 
better  than  New  York  State,  my  State, 
in  the  percentage  of  their  personal  in- 
comes which  they  devote  to  education 
programs  and  they  are  all  doing  better 
than  the  national  average. 

Nobody  can  point  the  finger  of  scorn  or 
shame  at  those  States.  We  can  only  point 
the  finger  of  shame  at  ourselves  for  not 
having  helped  these  States  to  contend 
with  their  impoverished  population, 
both  urban  and  rural,  and  to  do  the  job 
that  they  simply  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  national  prob- 
lem and  it  must  be  a  national  respon- 
sibiUty. 

The  $2  bilUon  program  that  we  are 
talking  about  today  has  had  an  impact 
on  barely  10  percent  of  the  poor  in  our 
Nation. 

What  this  program  needs  is  building 
up  and  not  tearing  down. 

Of  the  2.5  million  kids  in  our  country 
who  ought  to  be  in  a  full  year  Head- 
start  program,  only  213,000,  less  than  10 
percent,  are  involved. 

Of  the  kids  who  ought  to  be  in  a  Fol- 
lowthrough  program  to  help  them  to 
make  a  success  of  their  elementary 
school  years,  less  than  15  percent  are 
involved. 

Of  the  kids  who  ought  to  be  in  the  Up- 
ward Boimd  program  so  that  they  can 
make  a  go  of  it  and  go  to  college,  less 
than  4  percent  are  involved. 

Of  the  adults  who  ought  to  be  in  the 
MDTA,  the  manpower  development  and 
training  programs,  virtually  all  of  which 
are  nm  by  private  industry,  less  than  4 
percent  are  involved. 

Is  this  a  program,  I  ask  my  colleagues, 
Involving  the  talents  and  energy  and 
dynamism  of  private  industry  that  ought 
to  be  built  up  or  should  It  be  torn  down 
by  an  act  of  defeatism  and  despair  and 
by  a  rejection  of  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  our  poor? 

SUCCESS    OF    APOLLO    4 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  •will  the  gentleman  yield  so 
that  I  might  make  an  announcement  out 
of  order?      

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Pervn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  speak  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  received  some  very 
wonderful  news.  The  Apollo  4  has  now 
splashed  down  9  miles  west  of  its  target 
and  6  miles  from  the  carrier  Bennington. 
So  it  Is  a  complete  success. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  3  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
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to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  point  ought  to  be  made  that  despite 
all  the  dust,  smoke,  and  sound  that  has 
been  created,  despite  all  the  obfuscation, 
there  is  one  point  that  comes  over  with 
extreme  clarity,  and  that  is  that  the 
American  people  want  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. They  feel  that  it  has  worked.  They 
feel  that  Headstart  has  worked.  They 
feel  that  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
has  worked.  They  feel  that  the  Job  Corps 
has  worked.  They  feel  that  the  follow- 
through  program  has  worked.  I  have  not 
heard  a  member  of  this  committee  say 
that  from  the  States  and  cities  across 
the  country-  they  have  h^ard  statements 
that  the  programs  are  not  wanted.  The 
failures  of  the  programs  have  been  con- 
jured up  in  the  minds  of  the  opponents 
of  the  programs  who  are  bUnd  to  success 
and  who  are  reaching  and  grasping  to 
find  some  shreds  of  evidence  of  failure, 
when  the  programs  demonstrably  have 
succeeded. 

The  question  is.  Can  we  afford  this 
modest  program  of  $2  billion  as  a  demon- 
stration program  on  how  we  can  erase 
the  shame  and  the  vims  of  poverty  from 
our  midst? 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  trust  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  received,  as  I  did,  a  wire  from 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York 
in  the  last  24  hours  asking  that  the  New 
York  delegation  do  all  in  its  power  to 
continue  funding  this  program  at  a  level 
which  would  not  mean  cutting  oti  pay- 
ments to  those  who  are  doing  their  best  to 
help  the  poor.  You  did  -eceive  such  a 
wire,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  reminding  our  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  particularly  the  Repub- 
lican delegation  from  New  York,  of  that 
important  message  from  our  distin- 
guished Governor. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Is  it  not  true  that  what 
we  are  seeking  now  in  the  conunittee  bill 
really  is  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  pro- 
gram from  the  House  that  we  should 
continue  this  program  and  continue  to 
improve  it? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  We  are  asking  for  a 
vote  of  confidence  in  the  community 
leaders,  the  civic  leaders,  the  business 
leaders,  and  the  church  leaders  across 
the  face  of  the  land — of  every  race,  color, 
and  creed,  who  have  been  creating,  ad- 
ministering, and  directing  the  local  pro- 
grams, and  who  feel  that  it  is  the  only 
answer  to  rural  and  urban  poverty  in  our 
midst.  It  is  the  grassroots  leadership  at 
the  local,  municipal,  county,  and  State 
levels  that  we  are  asking  to  have  vali- 
dated. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Is  it  not  true  that  what 
we  would  like  to  do  would  be  to  go  to  the 
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Senate  and  talk  to  our  colleagues  in  the 
other  body  and  go  to  our  colleagues  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  with  the 
kind  of  justifications  that  they  are  going 
to  seek  from  us  to  continue  this  program 
at  an  adequate  funding  level?  We  have 
heard  from  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  that  in 
that  great  and  august  committee  they 
are  willing  to  talk  about  a  figure  which 
IS  S200  million  in  excess  of  the  limitation 
which  is  now  being  suggested  by  our  col- 
league from  New  York. 

In  a  sense,  they  are  cutting  below 
what  even  the  august  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations is  willing  to  consider  in  the 
event  that  we  come  to  them  with  justi- 
fications. Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  There  is  no  question 
about  that, 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  a  question. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  whether  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
GooDELL]  is  leading  the  fight  to  cut  this 
program? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  Rodney  of  New  York,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  'S.  2388)  to  provide  an 
improved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes,  had  come 
to  no  resolution  thereon. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
THE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJR 
8569,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. 1968 

Mr.  SISK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  <H.  Res  973,  Rept.  No.  904), 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
H.  Res.  973 

Resolved,  That  It  shall  be  In  order  to  con- 
sider a  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
8569)  making  appropriations  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or  In 
part  against  the  revenues  of  said  District 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes,  the  same  day  reported 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  clause  2 
nile  XXVIII. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  973  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is,  wUl 
the  House  now  consider  House  Resolu- 
tion 973? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof). 


the  House  agreed  to  consider  House  R*c 
olution  973.  ^' 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Sisk]  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30  min- 
utes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr 
Latta],  pending  which  I  yield  mysell 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reading  of  the  resolu- 
tion is  self-explanatory.  This  resolution 
is  brought  here  in  order  to  expedite  th 
business  of  the  House  and  to  make  pos 
sible  the  moving  along  of  an  important 
appropriation  conference  report  with  as 
much  rapidity  as  is  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  and  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  under- 
stand that  points  of  order  are  waived  in 
this  resolution? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  have 
a  copy  of  the  resolution  in  front  of  me. 
There  is  no  waiver  of  points  of  order  that 
I  know  anything  about. 

This  resolution,  if  I  may  say  to  my  col- 
league from  Iowa,  simply  makes  in  order 
today  the  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  was 
the  original  House  appropriations  blU 
sent  to  the  other  body?  Does  the  gentle- 
man remember? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  believe  it  was  sent  over 
on  the  18th  of  April.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  House  passed  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  appropriations  bill. 
completed  action  on  it  on  the  18th  of 
April  last. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  was  nearly  7  months 
ago.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SISK.  The  gentleman  is  con-ect. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yet  we  are  called  upon 
here,  without  having  anything  before  us 
now,  to  pass  upon  a  conference  report. 
We  have  no  material  whatever  with  re- 
spect to  this  conference  between  the 
House  and  Senate. 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  say  to  my  colleague, 
I  am  sure  that  he,  along  with  the  major- 
ity of  us,  is  cognizant  of  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  have  occurred  and  some  of  the 
reasons  which  have  been  holding  up  and 
causing  delay  with  reference  to  certain 
reorganizations,  and  the  tax  bill,  and  pro- 
viding for  raising  of  revenue  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which  has  also  been 
causing  some  of  the  delay  in  action. 

I  believe  the  bill  has  passed  the  House 
and  has  passed  the  Senate,  and  we  are 
generally  familiar  with  what  has  been 
done. 

What  we  are  proposing  to  do  here,  on 
this  occasion,  is  to  give  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  opportunity  to 
explain  such  differences  as  may  have 
been  agreed  to  in  conference,  that  would 
be  different  from  the  bill  as  adopted  in 
the  House. 

I  do  not  feel  it  is  something  which  is 
arbitrary.  My  colleague.  I  am  sure,  is  as 
interested  as  I  am  in  getting  the  House  to 
adjourn  sine  die. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 
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Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  thought 
the  precipitate  action  being  taken  now 
would  expedite  the  business  of  the  House. 
this  would  somewhat  put  a  different  color 
on  it,  but  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman 
thinks  we  are  going  to  be  out  of  here  be- 
fore the  early  part  of  December  at  the 
earliest. 

The  gentleman  really  does  not  believe 
this  House  is  going  to  adjourn  sine  die 
before  that  time,  does  he? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  would  say  to  my  colleague, 
I  hesitate  even  to  speculate.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  is  anxious,  as  we  are  all 
anxious,  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  as  rap- 
idly as  possible  the  business  with  which 
Congress  is  concerned.  It  does  seem  to 
me  this  will  expedite  that  action. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  my  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  In  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman fropi  Iowa,  who  I  am  sure  is 
just  as  anxious  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  and  I  to  adjourn  this  Con- 
gress, let  me  say  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  has  taken  this  rather  imusual  ac- 
tion for  the  purpose  the  gentleman  from 
California  stated,  namely,  to  try  to  get 
the  Congress  moving  to  a  sine  die 
adjournment. 

In  furtherance  of  that,  the  Committee 
on  Rules  has  taken  action,  and  the  chair- 
men of  the  various  legislative  commit- 
tees are  being  notified  that  there  will  be 
only  one  additional  meeting  of  the  Rules 
Conunittee,  to  wit,  on  November  21,  a 
week  aft^r  the  regular  meeting  day  next 
Tuesday.  That  is  when  the  committee 
will  meet,  and  it  will  be  the  final  meet- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  legislation, 
in  the  absence  of  any  urgent  nature. 
Legislation  will  not  be  considered  by  the 
Rules  Committee  after  the  date  of  No- 
vember 21,  except  in  procedural  matters 
such  as  the  one  that  has  just  arisen. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will 
feel  that  he  should  applaud  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  for  having  taken  this 
action. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
friend  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  brief.  I  see  no 
reason  to  applaud  the  Rules  Committee 
in  this  particular  situation,  and  I  have 
every  respect  for  Chaiman  Colmer  and 
the  members  of  the  committee. 

The  other  body  has  sat  on  this  bill 
for  almost  7  months.  It  is  sitting  on  the 
continuing  resolution  now,  and  has  been 
for  about  3  weeks.  Correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong. 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  will  per- 
mit me  to  comment  there.  I  am  not  here 
necessarily  to  uphold  actions  of  the  other 
body.  I  disagree  very  vigorously  with 
some  of  the  things  they  do. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  believe  in  justice 
to  the  other  body.  As  to  the  subject 
under  consideration  here,  and  I  refer 
now  to  the  District  of  Columbia  appro- 
priation bill,  there  has  been  a  matter  of 
certain  revenue  legislation,  with  which  I 
am  sure  my  colleague  from  Iowa  is  fa- 
miliar, which  was  tending  to  hold  this 
up.  That  h£is  now  moved  along.  We  are 


now  in  a  position  to  go  ahead  and  ac- 
cept the  conference  report  on  the  bill. 

This  will  be  subject,  of  course,  to  our 
vote  in  the  House,  after  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  and  his  minority  col- 
league have  explained  the  bill.  We  will 
have  a  right  to  vote  up  or  down  on  the 
issues  before  us  at  that  time. 

I  know  that  my  colleague  from  Iowa 
is  interested  in  getting  out.  We  would 
hope  we  might  move  along  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  there  are  a  few 
of  us — more  than  a  few — who  would  like 
to  know  what  we  are  voting  on.  We  will 
not  have  any  opportunity  to  do  so,  inso- 
far as  any  printed  material  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  would  hope  that  we  could 
give  these  gentlemen  an  opportunity  to 
explain.  They  will  be  explaining  it 
shortly,  if  we  can  adopt  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time, 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outset 
I  want  to  agree  with  the  statement  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  that 
we  who  serve  on  the  Rules  Committee 
are  attempting  to  expedite  the  adjourn- 
ment of  this  Congress.  That  is  one  reason 
why  we  met  at  3  o'clock,  on  about  a  30- 
minute  notice  from  our  chairman,  so 
that  this  resolution  could  be  brought  up 
today. 

As  he  pointed  out,  this  resolution  only 
makes  it  in  order  to  consider  this  confer- 
ence report  today  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  clause  2,  Rule  XXVin,  of 
the  House.  If  the  Members  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  this  rule,  it  reads  as  follows: 

It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  consider  the 
report  of  a  committee  of  conference  until 
such  report  and  the  accompanying  statement 
shall  have  been  printed  In  the  Record,  except 
on  either  of  the  six  days  preceding  the  end  of 
a  session. 

Now,  it  might  just  be  that  we  are  in 
the  6-day  period  before  the  end  of  the 
session.  I  hope  so.  That  would  really  be 
optimistic,  of  course.  However.  I  want  to 
point  out  we  are  not  waiving  anything 
but  merely  making  it  in  order  for  us  to 
consider  this  matter  now  without  letting 
it  lay  over  so  that  it  can  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  has  been  said  that  this 
precipitate  action  is  necessary  in  order 
to  hasten  adjournment. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  hope  that  is  true. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  we  are  in  a  headlong 
rush  toward  adjournment,  why  are  we 
'.lot  meeting  tomorrow? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Not  being  the  Speaker  of 
this  House,  I  cannot  answer  that  ques- 
tion, but  somebody  just  indicated  that 
tomorrow  is  a  legal  holiday  and  Federal 
employees  are  off  tomorrow.  That  might 
be  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  not 
meeting  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  absolutely  no  one  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
in  opposition  to  the  resolution.  This  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  upon  imanl- 
mously.  It  is  $31  million  under  the  budget 
request. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 


to    the    gentleman    from    Pennsylvania 

[Mr.  PUXTON.] 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Permsylvanla.  In  order 
to  follow  up  on  the  announcement  on 
the  Apollo  rv  capsule,  this  is  the  Saturn 
V.  It  has  flotation  gear  on  it.  It  is  2,000 
yards  off  the  carrier  Bennington.  Divers 
are  in  the  water  and  they  have  the  flo- 
tation gear  attached  to  it.  They  will  be 
trying  to  get  it  attached  to  a  helicopter. 
It  landed  one  minute  early  9  miles  west 
of  the  target  area  and  6  miles  from  the 
U.S.  carrier  Bennington.  It  is  600  miles 
northwest  of  Hawaii.  We  really  owe  these 
fellows  a  big  hand.  They  have  done  a 
wonderful  job.  NASA  has  come  through 
and  has  done  a  magnificent  job  all 
through.  It  looks  good  for  the  moon  pro- 
gram and  the  moon  landing. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  getting  back 
to  the  matter  of  this  resolution,  I  want 
to  say  that  if  any  Member  of  the  House 
would  like  to  see  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House,  I 
have  a  copy  here  supplied  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  Along 
with  it  we  have  a  complete  breakdown 
of  the  dollars  involved  in  this  bill  as 
compared  to  previous  years. 

Mr.  HALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LATTA,  I  will  be  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding. 

As  he  will  notice  and  as  the  Members 
of  the  House  will  notice,  I  did  not  oppose 
a  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  consider 
this  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules 
which  would  have  required  two-thirds 
votirig  in  the  affirmative,  I  think  we  are 
now  undergoing  due  process  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  House.  As  I  understand 
the  situation  this  rule  that  has  been  voted 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  in  a  hast- 
ily called  session  of  which  no  notice  was 
given  to  any  of  the  members.  Therefore, 
when  he  says  that  absolutely  no  one  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  have 
even  if  they  wished  since  we  had  not 
been  notified  of  it  and  we  are  consider- 
ing another  matter  in  general  debate  in 
the  Committee  as  a  whole.  We  can  con- 
sider and  debate  this  or  vote  down  the 
question  on  the  conference  report  as  us- 
ual. I  compliment  the  Conunittee  on 
Rules  for  making  it  in  order  and  for  fol- 
lowing a  normal  process  without  waiver 
of  points  of  order.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  remark  about  people  not  appearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  when  the 
House  was  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
and  without  due  notice,  is  pertinent.  The 
same  applies  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
as  previously  applied  to  the  confer- 
ence— that  is.  no  reports  or  resolution 
to  work  from. 

Mr.  LATTA,  May  I  inquire?  Are  you 
telling  the  House  that  you  did  not  know 
the  Committee  on  Rules  was  meeting? 

Mr,  HALL,  That  is  correct,  and  I  doubt 
that  all  the  members  did. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thought  you  knew  when 
we  met. 

Mr.  SISK,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1968— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
8569)  making  appropriations  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968.  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

I  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  today 
pp. 31881-31882.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher]  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
time  the  District  of  Columbia  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1968  was  presented  to  the 
House,  we  recommended  the  total  simi  of 
$463,337,700.  At  the  time  this  particular 
budget  was  presented  it  was  out  of  bal- 
ance approximately  $62,000,000. 

In  order  to  bring  receipts  in  line  with 
expenditures  we  recommended  to  the 
House  that  the  overall  amount  requested 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  the 
operation  of  this  Capital  City  be  reduced 
by  $62,719,500. 

Subsequent  to  that  time,  Mr.  Speaker 
the  legislative  committees  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate  passed  a  revenue  bill— 
and  it  was  a  good  revenue  bill — which 
provided  that  the  ceiling,  as  far  as  the 
Federal  payment  was  concerned,  would 


be  $70  million  instead  of  $60  million.  In 
addition,  the  borrowing  authority  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  would  be  Increased 
from  $290  million  in  steps  over  a  3 -year 
period  up  to  $392.3  million. 

Therefore,  at  the  time  the  Senate 
passed  the  bill,  they  operated  under  the 
new  revenue  measure  which  gave  them 
additional  money. 

I  want  all  the  Members  of  this  House 
to  know  that  if  we  had  been  provided 
with  the  additional  revenue  at  the  time 
we  presented  our  bill,  certainly  we  would 
have  added  more  schools,  more  class- 
rooms, more  teachers,  and  more  neces- 
sary and  essential  employees. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  bring  it 
back  in  this  conference  report,  provides 
for  an  overall  amount  of  $500,954,300. 
The  amount  as  it  passed  the  Senate  was 
$504,960,100. 

We  met  in  conference  this  morning 
We  explained  to  the  Members  on  the 
other  side  that  we  could  not  bring  the 
bill  back  in  the  amount  as  it  passed  in 
that  body.  In  the  conference,  Mr.' 
Speaker,  we  reduced  the  Federal  payment 
$4,020,800  which  provides  $63,979,200  In- 
stead of  $68  million  as  passed  the  Senate. 
This  is  an  adequate  Federal  payment. 
I  want  to  call  one  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  The  other  body  pro- 
vided for  a  reserve  of  over  $11  million. 
Assuming  that  measures  are  enacted 
providing  various  salary  increases.  Dis- 
trict officials  will  not  have  to  come  back 
m  a  supplemental  and  ask  for  an  addi- 
tional Federal  payment. 

Their  request  in  a  supplemental  which 
will  have  to  be  approved  by  the  House 
and  Senate  will  be  drawn  from  the  money 
that  is  set  up  in  this  reserve. 

I  want  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  House,  to  know  that  this  is  good 
procedure,  one  we  have  followed  in  this 
committee  for  a  number  of  years. 
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Mr.   Speaker,   so   far   as   the  overall 
amount  requested  by  the  Bureau  of  th^ 
Budget  is  concerned,  which  was  i',^ 
196,200,  the  bill  as  presented  in  this  con 

lfiSS.S°'^  ^'  ^'^°*  *^^^  *'°°""'  >»;• 

As  my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentle 
man  from  Missouri,  pointed  out  a  few 
mmutes  ago,  this  does  exceed  the  amount 
we  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1968 
the  gentleman  is  exactly  right.  But  i 
think  these  matters  ought  to  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  House.  There  is 
one  other  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  think 
all  Members  should  know. 

Prom  time  to  time  you  hear  that  the 
Federal  payment  for  the  Capital  City- 
and  the  statement  now  will  be  made- 
will  only  be  $63,979,200. 

In  addition  to  this  budget  of  $500- 
954,300  the  District  of  Columbia  will  re- 
ceive $173,353,324  in  Federal  grants  that 
go  to  many  of  the  agencies  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

For  instance,  the  public  schools  will 
receive  $18,314,062.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia receives  these  funds  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  other  50  States  and  they  are 
not  incorporated  in  this  budget.  They 
are  not  under  the  control  of  the  Con- 
gress so  far  as  this  particular  budget  Is 
concerned. 

So,  in  addition  to  the  Federal  payment 
of  $63,979,200  to  the  general  fund  the 
District  of  Columbia  will  receive  $173- 
353,324  in  Federal  grants  during  the 
fiscal  year.  The  bill  also  provides 
$2,205,000  payable  to  the  water  fund, 
$1,294,000  to  the  sanitary  sewage  works 
fund  as  well  as  loan  appropriations 
totaling  $79,200,000. 

Under  permission  to  revise  my  re- 
marks and  Include  a  tabulation  I  will 
insert  a  summary  table  showing  action 
on  the  bill  during  the  various  stages  of 
enactment. 
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Budget 
estimates,  1%8 


House 


Senate 


FEDERAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL  PAYMENT  TO  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 
General  fund 
Water  fund ..."!. I.'!!]]'" 

Sanitary  sewage  works  fund..... '.."'.'/.'.'." '//_l\ 

Total,  Federal  payment  to  District  of  Colum- 
bia  

LOANS  TO  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  FOR  CAPI- 
TAL OUTLAY  (FROM  THE  U.S.  TREASURY) 

General  fund 

Highway  fund 

Water  fund .'!."''.'"'"."! 


*1:?S^:Z  ''t^.-Z  ^;2°§?;8gg  ^-^To^  ""'dllZ  -"''-nV^  -»«'°^°-««°  ^^'■'''■^oo  -^'O^o-^ 
'■^"^.ooo     '•2H0OO     i;294;ooo     iMm     dll-.m       itooo  ::;:::;: 


-!l:J!i^       ^^•''^g.QOO       59,499.000       71.499,000       67.478.200       +6,084,200        -6,020,800 


31.073.500 

12,000,000 

500,000 


+7,979,200      -4.020,8 


73,  400.  000 
14, 300, 000 
2, 000,  000 


31,800.000 
14,300,000 
2.000,000 


Total,    loan    appropriation    to    District    of 
Columbia 

Grand  total.  Federal  funds 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  FUNDS 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 

General  operating  expenses 

Public  safety 

Education .       ...[.'.'." 

Parks  and  recreation. " 

Healtti  and  welfare 

Highways  and  traffic ''""I""'!"! 

Sanitary  engineering ' 

Metropolitan  Police  (addifJonti'muVicrparservicVj' 

American  Legion  convention). . 
Metropolitan  Police  (additional  municipal  services 

Imperial  Shrine  convention) 

Personal  services,  wage-board  employees 

Settlement  of  claims  and  suits  


62, 900.  OOO 
14,300,000 
2.000.000 


62, 900,  000 
14,300,000 
2. 000,  000 


+31.826,500 
+2,  300, 000 
+  1,500,000 


-10,500,000      +31,100,000 


*3,5n,5O0       89,700.000       48,100.000       79.200,000       79,200,000      +35,626,500 


-10,500,000      +31,100.000 


23,213.500 
90,  392,  400 
85,914,000 
12,  752,  200 
90,  522,  000 
15,227.000 
24. 542,  500 

233,000 


28,018,000 
93,433,000 

102,999.000 
17,747,000 

107,615,000 
16,307,000 
26, 970, 000 


25,885,000 
91,995,000 
93,  730,  000 
15,906,000 
103,439,000 
16. 705, 000 
26,  379,  000 


26,  509,  700 
92,541.700 
97,481,900 
15,120,900 
104,782,900 
16,627,300 
26,  732,  500 


25,  434,  700 
92,  522, 200 
97,331,900 
15,120,900 

104,670,600 
16,627,300 

26,  732,  500 


1,320,000 

60,700 


237,  700 
1,613,000 


237,700 
1,613,000 


237. 700 
1,613,000 


237,  700 
1,613,000 


Total,  operating  expenses 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


+3,221,200 
+2,129,800 

+  11,417,900 
+2, 368.  700 

+  14.148,500 
-t-1,400,300 
+2, 190,  000 

-233, 000 

+237, 700 

+293.000 

-60.700 


-1,583.300 

-910,800 

-5,667,100 

-2,626,100 

-2,944,400 

+320, 300 

-237,500 


-1-549,700 

+527,  200 
+3,601,900 

-785,100 

+  1,231,600 

-77,700 

+353.500 


-75.000 
-19,500 

-150,000 


-112,300 


344,177.300     394,939.700      375,889.700      381.647.600      381,290,800      +37.113,500 


-13,648,900       +5,401,100         -35«,M0 
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Item 


Budge  esti- 
Appropria-        mates,  1%8 
tions.  1967         (revised)  i 


Conlerexe  action  compared  wifh- 


Passed 

House 


Passed 
Senate 


Conference 
action 


Appropriations.         Budget 
1967  estimates,  1968 


House 


Senate 


REPAYMENT  OF  LOANS  AND  INTEREST 

iieinibursement  to  the  United  States J6,077.600  $7,790,000  $7,790,000  $7,760,000  $7,760,000 

TAPITAL  OUTLAY 

CDitaloutlay    ...-.'-.- 67,030,500  129,466,500  79,658,000  115,552.500  111.903.500 

Contnbutiontoiapid  rail  transit  system *,  527,  500    

Total,  capital  outlay 71.558.000  129,466,500  ^,658,000  115,552,500  111,903.500 

Grand  total.  District  of  Columbia  funds 421.812.900  532.1%,  200  163^337,700  504,960,100  500,954,300 


+$1,682,400 


-$30, 000 


-$30,000 


4-44.873,000      -17,563,000      +32,245.500    -$3,649,000 
-4,527,500    


1  Includes  supplemental  estimates  in  S.  Doc.  54. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the  conferees  in 
this  conference  have  tried  very  carefully 
to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  House.  I 
say  that  to  you  frankly.  We  went  over 
and  explained  the  position  that  we  were 
in  from  the  standpoint  of  a  continuing 
resolution  and  the  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds, 

I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  provision  in  the  bill  which 
e.xtends  the  con:inuing  resolution  until 
November  9. 

The  last  paragraph  in  the  bill.  Mr. 
Speaker,  provides:  'The  joint  resolution 
cf  October  5,  1967 — Public  Law  91-102— 
is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  Oc- 
tober 23,  1967'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'November  9,  1967'." 

My  distinguished  friend,  the  ranking 
member  of  our  committee,  the  ^^entle- 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  was  one  of 
the  conferees.  My  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Mahon]  was  also  one  of  our  conferees. 
We  all  agreed,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  ex- 
tension of  the  continuing  resolution  to 
November  9  that  was  placed  in  tlie  bill 
by  the  other  body.  Let  me  make  this 
statement  to  the  Members  of  the  House; 
The  continuing  resolution  makes  provi- 
sion for  foreign  assistance,  the  OEO, 
miUtary  construction,  public  works,  and 
the  Appalachian  program. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
enacted  into  law.  and  the  President  has 
signed,  all  the  other  appropriation  bills. 
Certainly  the  employees  of  the  depart- 
ments I  have  named  who  have  worked 
should  be  paid.  That  is  the  honorable 
way  to  operate  our  Government.  The 
continuing  resolution  carrying  the 
authorization  up  to  November  9  is  proper 
in  every  respect,  and  we  ought  to  stand 
by  it  and  agree  to  it.  We  had  no  objection 
to  it  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  for  yielding.  That  simply 
means,  then,  that  you  would  legalize  the 
paychecks  of  Federal  employees  on  a 
one-shot  basis.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Up  to  November  9. 
But  let  me  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that,  as  far  as  the  continuing  resolution 
which  is  still  in  conference  is  concerned, 
the  legislation  before  the  House  today 
would  not  supersede  it  or  set  it  aside. 
That  conference  will  continue.  I  know 
my  friend,  the  distinguished  gentleman 


from  Ohio  who  sits  across  the  aisle,  will 
confirm  that  statement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  if  the  Congress  is  still 
m  session  later  this  month  or  at  the  end 
of  this  month,  some  kind  of  continuing 
resolution  will  be  necessary  then.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
.solutely  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  order  to  legalize  the 
pay  of  Federal  employees  and  other  ex- 
penditures of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  have  one  or  two  additional  questions. 
Would  this  measure  in  any  way  increase 
the  interest  payment  of  this  "white  ele- 
phant" stadium  to  be  found  out  east 
of  town? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  It  would  not  increase 
the  interest  payment.  The  measure  pro- 
vides $30,000  less  than  the  $800,026  re- 
quested for  this  year. 

I  want  the  distinguished  gentleman  to 
know  this:  I  was  sitting  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  when  the  bill  providing  for 
the  erection  of  that  stadium  passed,  and 
I  remember  when  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  stood  up  and  asked  the  question, 
•How  much  will  it  cost?" 

The  answer  was,  "Between  $6  and  $7 
million." 

The  gentleman  knows  that  the  stadium 
cost  $20  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Correct. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  And  it  requires  $863,- 
000  a  year  just  to  pay  the  interest.  As 
far  as  interest  is  concerned,  in  this 
measure  we  have  $770,026  which  is  $30,- 
000  less  than  was  originally  requested 
for  this  year.  The  balance  is  being  paid 
from  receipts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man— and  I  think  I  know  the  answer — 
is  it  not  true  that  not  a  dollar  has  been 
paid  on  the  principal  of  the  bonds  that 
were  issued,  the  $19  or  $20  miUion  worth 
of  bonds? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  is 
exactly  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
One  additional  question:  Did  you  have 
to  buy  new  automobiles  for  the  new 
Mayor  and  the  City  Council  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  want  the  gentleman 
to  know  that  the  new  Commissioner  and 
the  Assistant  Commissioner  are  operat- 
ing automobiles  that  were  used  by  two 
of  the  other  three  Commissioners,  which 
are  rented  vehicles.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 


-^40, 345. 500      -17,563.000      +32,245,500      -3,649,000 


+79,141,400      -31,241,900      +37,616.600      -4,005.800 


lieve  it  costs  approximately  $750  a  year 
to  run  these  cars. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  there  is  no  bill  here 
to  equip  the  so-called  new  city  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
new  vehicles? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  announcement 
that  we  received.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, was  to  the  effect  that  the  Com- 
missioner and  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner will  use  two  of  the  the  vehicles 
used  by  the  previous  Commissioners. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  gen- 
tleman knows  that  the  reorganization 
plan  which  the  House  recently  approved 
gives  the  District  Commissioner  author- 
ity to  abandon  departments  and  various 
jobs  and  transfer  funds  without  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
of  the  other  body  put  language  in  its 
report  which  would.  I  believe,  request  the 
Commissioners  to  come  back  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  before  any  of 
these  agencies  were  abolished  or  any  of 
these  funds  were  transferred.  Do  the 
House  conferees  share  that  feeling  and 
believe  that  the  Commissioners  should 
come  back  to  the  Congress  with  such 
plans  for  approval? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  will  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Virginia,  the  other 
body  put  such  a  statement  in  their  com- 
mittee report.  We  incorporated  the  same 
statement  in  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  on  the 
conference  report,  which  reads: 

The  conferees  reiterate  the  directive  in  the 
Senate  report  that  before  any  transfers  of 
activities  or  funds  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Appropriation  Act.  1968.  are  effected .  prior 
approval  of  the  Appropriations  CJommiuees 
shall  be  obtained  as  heretofore  the  practice. 

Over  the  years,  since  I  have  been  on 
the  committee,  we  have  had  requests  for 
the  approval  of  the  transfer  of  funds  that 
amounted  to  several  million  dollars.  For 
instance,  in  the  year  1964,  they  requested 
$22,000.  and  another  $15,000.  and  an- 
other $1,750,000,  and  another  $500,100. 
That  was  for  the  transfer  of  funds  in  1 
year.  I  have  tlie  figures  on  down  through 
the  years.  In  most  instances,  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions have  gone  along  with  the  transfers 
as  well  as  proposed  reorganizations  of 
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certain  departments  and  agencies.  The 
District  Commissioners  have  never  asked 
us  to  make  transfers  that  were  not  nec- 
essary, essential,  or  important. 

But  I  do  not  think  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  the  right  to  waive  the 
legislative  rights  as  provided  for  in  the 
law  of  this  country. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  the  gentleman,  and  I  so  stated 
when  we  were  considering  the  reorgani- 
zation plan,  but  the  only  way  we  could 
prevent  that  delegation  of  authority  was 
to  vote  down  the  plan  in  its  entirety,  We 
voted  that  in  1962,  when  Congress  in  its 
wisdom  through  the  Appropriation  Act 
did  deny  through  a  rider  that  authority 
to  transfer  funds  and  shift  jobs. 

I  hope  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions may  favorably  consider  a  similar 
rider  the  next  time  they  consider  a  bill 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  so  it  will 
have  the  authority  of  law  rather  than 
just  a  request  to  the  Commissioners  for 
them  to  get  higher  authority  before  they 
transfer  funds. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  occasion  which  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  referred  to  took  place  in 
1963.  I  know  a  number  of  members  of 
the  committee  have  this  same  concern. 
As  a  matter  of  establishing  a  record.  I 
want  the  gentleman  to  know  this.  When 
requests  are  made  for  the  transfer  of 
funds  or  activities,  certainly  every  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  each  request. 
I  want  the  House  to  know  we  will  be  fair 
and  reasonable  and  honorable  about  it. 
I  want  to  say  this,  that  as  far  as  the 
transfer  of  agencies  is  concerned,  the 
other  body  did  not  take  this  action  to  stop 
the  new  commissioner  or  the  assistant 
commissioner  from  operating  our  Capi- 
tal City  as  we  want  it  to  be  operated  and 
as  it  should  be  operated.  It  was  not 
placed  in  there  for  that  purpose. 

I  think  some  of  the  plans  thev  may 
bring  forward  for  consolidation  of  cer- 
tain departments  agencies  will  be  good 
and  I  favor  this.  This  language  is  not  in 
for  that  purpose.  It  was  put  in  solely 
for  the  reason  that  we  did  not  have  the 
right  to  waive  this  provision. 

I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  has  been  the  practice  in  the  past, 
the  gentleman  and  his  conferees  have 
done  a  first-rate  job  on  behalf  of  this 
bill.  I  recogni2»  the  problem  with  re- 
spect to  transfer  of  funds,  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  committee's  obviously  having 
an  oversight  function,  and  this  has  been 
exercised  with  regard  to  the  interests  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  only  thing  that  concerns  me— and 
I  am  sure  it  concerns  the  gentleman— is 
that  the  new  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  not  be  too  tightly  tied  and 
restricted  in  its  efiforts  to  rebuild  the 
government  and  make  it  effective. 

I  should  like  to  add,  while  I  have  the 
floor.  I  am  also  concerned  about  the  pro- 
vision which  puts  a  ban  on  the  use  of 
money  to  bus  students  to  various  schools 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  compli- 
ance with  the  judgment  of  the  Federal 
District  court. 


I  do  not  happen  to  have  any  views  on 
the  merits  of  that  kind  of  busing,  but 
I   do   believe   we   have   a   school   board 
charged  with  responsibility  of  running 
the  schools,  and  I  think  it  would  be  bet- 
ter if  we  left  this  matter  to  the  school 
board,  just  as  every  other  school  board 
in  the  country  has  the  right  to  make 
these  kinds  of  decisions.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  much  to  be  done  about  it  now. 
but  it  seems  to  me  this  does  raise  a  ques- 
tion whether  we  want  to  interpose  our 
judgment  in  a  matter  that  is  primarily 
the   responsibility  of   the  local  school 
board. 
I  believe  it  ought  to  remain  with  them. 
I  thank  the  gentleman.  I  believe  he 
has  done  an  excellent  job.  I  fully  appre- 
ciate the  context  in  which  these  deci- 
sions were  reached. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  statement.  Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  appreciate  the  gentleman's  help  and 
his  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  government.  I  have  known 
of  his  interest  ever  since  he  has  been  in 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Nelsen], 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  members  of 
the  conference  committee  for  the  re- 
'^ort  which  has  been  presented.  I  am  sure 
if  ihe  latitude  had  prevailed  by  author- 
ization from  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  at  the  time  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  the  House  considered 
the  budget,  the  figures  which  now  pre- 
vail very  likely  would  have  prevailed  in 
the  House  bill. 

I  also  mention  that  in  the  conference 
on  the  authorization  bill  between  the 
Senate  and  House  conferees,  the  House 
conferees  held  tightly  to  the  figure  of 
the  House,  The  Senate  wanted  a  larger 
figure  on  the  Federal  payment,  but  we 
were  aware  of  the  attitude  of  the  House, 
and  held  fast  to  the  House  figure.  I  be- 
lieve the  conferees  on  the  appropriation 
bill  likewise  have  taken  into  accoimt  the 
feeling  of  the  House  that  every  dollar 
should  be  fully  justified. 

I  do  feel  that  the  report  which  has  now 
come  from  the  conference  is  fully  justi- 
fied, and  I  hope  the  House  will  adopt 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  NATCHER,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend  not  only  for  his 
statement  but  also  for  the  long  hours  he 
has  spent  on  District  of  Columbia  mat- 
ters. We  certainly  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding. 

As  a  result  of  the  gentleman's  coopera- 
tion and  helpfulness,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  rule,  under  these  unusual  circum- 
stances, and  the  Information  provided 
at  the  minority  desk.  I  now  discern,  as 
the  gentleman  has  remarked  before  and 
as  we  said  in  previous  colloquy,  we  are 
almost  $80  million  more  than  the  House 
passed.  The  gentleman  has  explained  the 
reason  for  that. 
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I  also  understand  the  gentleman  sairt 
we    saved    some    $4    million   in    rom^H 
figures.  Is  it  not  true  that  most  of  that 
is  a  savings  over  the  $68  million  which 
the  other  body  put  in  as  our  allocated 
portion  for  support  of  the  District  Tf 
Columbia,  and  that  actually  the  Com 
mlttee  on  Conference  has  yielded  on 
most  of  the  other  demands,  some  o 
which  are  perfectly  legitimate,  includ 
ing  the  new  schools,  as  the  gentleman 
has  adequately  explained  to  my  satlsfac 
tlon? 

The  fact  remains  we  are  still  $38  mil- 
lion  In  round  figures  over  that  action 
taken  by  the  House. 

In  other  words,  the  $4  million  saving 
is  simply  and  largely  in  round  figures 
again  a  result  of  that  which  we  saved 
from  the  $68  million  required  by  the 
other  body  for  our  support  and  suste- 
nance of  the  District  of  Columbia 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  conference  report 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  House  recedes 
on  a  number  of  occasions.  As  the  gen- 
tleman has  pointed  out.  most  of  those 
are  for  the  new  school  buildings.  We 
added  30  school  projects  after  the  revenue 
bill  passed.  I  want  the  gentleman  to 
know  that  they  are  all  necessary. 

Mr.  HALL.  Would  the  gentleman  not 
agree  with  me  that  not  even  though  we 
saved  $4  milUon  it  still  is.  in  round  fig- 
ures. $8  mUlion  more  than  the  House 
passed  allocation  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, which  was  S56  miUion. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  exactly  correct,  Mr.  Speaker. 
As  I  stated  a  few  moments  ago  after 
the  revenue  bUl  passed  which  was  pre- 
sented to  this  body  and  the  other  body 
mcreasing  the  Federal  payment  from 
$60  million  to  $70  million,  this  action 
followed. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder  If  the 
gentleman  will  tell  us.  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  other  questions 
have  been  answered  that  we  needed  to 
see  in  this  conference  report,  about  the 
57  cars.  I  believe,  that  were  purchased  in 
one  area  for  the  Park  Service  and  mavbe 
also  for  the  police  an  additional  seven 
passenger  cars.  I  am  not  referring  to  the 
previous  colloquy  with  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  or  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa.  But  I  notice  that  there  Is  an 
unusually  large  number  of  passenger 
cars.  Is  this  an  accumulation  of  time 
and  prior  cutbacks  that  caught  up  with 
us.  like  the  school  buildings  are,  or  what 
in  the  opinion  of  the  conferees  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  is  the  justifica- 
tion for  this? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  This  pertains  mainly 
to  the  replacement  of  vehicles  which  are 
necessary  and  on  the  basis  practiced 
throughout  the  Federal  Government. 
We  have  a  number  of  vehicles  in  here 
for  the  new  programs  which  have  here- 
tofore been  approved  by  the  Congress. 
We  had  to  authorize  the  vehicles  for 
them. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  I 
do  not  need  again  to  advise  the  gentle- 
man that  this  is  the  year  of  the  tight 
belt  In  many  areas  and  it  must  apply 
in  the  District  and  In  our  supervision 
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over  the  appropriations  for  it  as  well 
as  in  many  other  areas. 
I  have  one  final  word,  and  then  I  shall 

I  notice  the  swimming  pools.  Are  those 
needed  for  training  and  instructional 
nurposes?  Are  they  in  less  advantaged 
areas?  Or  what  would  be  the  comment 
and  the  justification  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  for  those  in  a  time  of 
austerity? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  reason  why  we 
approved  these  swimming  pools  is  be- 
cause they  are  going  into  sections  where 
t.hey  are  absolutely  needed.  They  are  in 
sections  of  the  city  where  it  is  necessary- 
that  we  do  as  much  as  we  can  to  help 
those  less  advantaged  people.  These  sites 
were  carefully  selected. 

Mr,  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  want  to  thank  my 
friend. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  our  committee,  the 
rentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl. 

Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  discuss  briefly  the  continuing 
resolution.  The  continuing  resolution 
which  is  in  this  bill  expires  today.  This 
will  make  it  possible  for  those  who  have 
worked  to  be  paid.  I  think  it  is  only 
proper  that  because  of  the  differences 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate  those 
who  have  continued  working,  people  like 
stenoeraphers,  clerks,  and  other  people, 
who  depend  on  their  salary  checks  from 
week  to  week,  should  receive  them.  How- 
ever. I  want  to  point  out  to  the  House 
that  this  does  not  mean  we  have  relented 
one  iota  on  the  question  of  a  spending 
limitation  on  the  main  continuing  reso- 
lution. This  House  has  instructed  its 
committee  on  three  occasions  by  roUcall 
votes  that  there  should  be  a  spending 
limitation  in  the  Federal  Government, 
I  sometimes  wonder  just  why  we  hgve 
done  this,  but  I  took  a  look  the  other 
day  and  refreshed  my  memoi?  a  little 
bit.  May  I  say  before  I  refresh  your 
memories  I  think  perhaps  we  are  making 
some  progress  as  of  yesterday.  I  hope  we 
are. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  had  some  feeling  for 
awhile  that  there  was  a  good  bit  of  stall- 
ing going  on.  However,  in  my  opinion  we 
are  making  some  progress  and  that,  per- 
haps, we  shall  be  able  to  come  in  with 
an  expenditure  limitation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  point  out  some 
figures  to  the  Members  of  the  House  as 
to  why  we  need  a  spending  limitation? 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  came  to  the  Con- 
gress in  1951  the  fiscal  year  expenditures 
were  S43  billion.  That  year  we  had  a  $3 
billion  surplus. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  last  Eisenhower 
year  we  spent  $81  billion,  and  in  that 
year  we  had  a  $3  billion  deficit.  This  year 
spending  is  not  limited,  and  we  are 
spending  today  at  the  rate  of  $143  bil- 
lion to  $146  billion.  Further.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  face  a  possible  $30  billion  deficit.  Our 
Government  spending  has  been  doubled 
every  10  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1930  Federal  expendi- 
tures were  $3  billion.  In  1940.  expendi- 
tures were  $9  billion:  in  1950  expendi- 
tures were  $40  billion:  in  1960  expendi- 
tures were  $80  billion. 


And.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  estimate 
that  unless  we  do  something  about  en- 
acting a  spending  limitation,  it  will  be 
$160  billion  for  1970.  We  have  got  to  put 
the  brakes  on.  The  spending  limitation  is 
the  way  In  which  to  do  it. 

Further.  Mr.  Speaker,  interest  on  that 
debt  which  cost  us  very  dearly  In  1951, 
when  I  came  to  the  Congress,  the  Inter- 
est on  the  national  debt  was  $5  billion. 
In  1961  when  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration ended  it  was  $9  billion.  This  year 
it  will  be  $14.7  billion. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
time  the  minute  hand  goes  around  on 
that  clock  we  will  be  spending  $28,000 
in  interest  alone  on  the  national  debt. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  might 
not  complain  about  all  of  this  If  we  could 
afford  it.  But,  we  just  cannot  afford 
it.  and  it  Is  my  opinion  that  everyone 
knows  it. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  national  debt. 
In  1930  it  was  $19  billion;  in  1940  it  was 
S43  billion ;  in  1950  it  was  $257  billion  and 
in  1960,  the  last  year  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  it  was  $285  billion.  Today 
it  is  $340  billion. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  those  who 
would  like  to  have  us  believe  that  the 
wars  have  caused  this  debt;  that  this  is 
all  because  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and 
other  wars  which  we  have  had  and  that 
they  have  all  resulted  in  this  spending. 
It  is  not  so.  In  the  past  7  years  since  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  the  civilian 
population  has  grown  by  10  percent.  Ci- 
vilian Government  employees  have  in- 
creased to  the  extent  of  25  percent.  The 
cost  of  those  employees  has  increased  by 
75  percent  while  the  civilian  population 
has  increased  by  only  10  percent. 

The  cost  of  employees  is  up  now  by  75 
percent,  and  Government  spending  has 
increased  by  20  percent.  However,  de- 
fense spending  has  only  gone  up  68  per- 
cent. It  is  the  nondefense  spending  which 
is  involved  and  which  has  gone  up  to  the 
extent  of  97  percent  since  that  date. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  point  out  the 
fact  that  although  many  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  favor  the  expenditure  of 
money  for  health  and  welfare  pro- 
grams— and  we  have  been  talking  about 
the  OEO  and  some  of  the  others  in  the 
last  few  days — welfare  and  health  spend- 
ing has  grown  210  percent.  In  other 
words,  42  million  people  are  now  receiv- 
ing Government  checks  every  month. 

That  is  the  reason,  my  colleagues,  why 
I  am  going  to  follow  your  Instructions 
upon  three  rollcall  votes  where  you  di- 
rected your  conferees  on  a  continuing 
resolution  to  bring  forward  a  spending 
limitation,  and  I  shall  not  compromise 
that  position.  We  shall  try  to  bring  out 
a  proper  one.  But  I  assure  you  that  we 
must  have  some  sort  of  limiUtlon  upon 
spending  or  it  will  continue  and  the  sky 
is  the  limit. 

Mr.  BRO"yTnLL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Broy- 
hill]. 


Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  many  ramifications 
to  the  question  of  poverty  In  our  legis- 
lating on  the  issue  as  it  confronts  us 
today. 

Constantly  In  recent  years  we  have 
been  confronted  wi'-h  judicial  usurpation 
of  more  and  mon?  of  the  traditional 
determinations  and  functions  of  the  leg- 
islative body. 

A  case  in  point,  Mr.  Si>e8Jcer,  which 
should  give  us  pause  in  our  deliberations 
at  this  time,  is  the  most  recent  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  ruling  by  a  three-judge  panel 
that  strikes  down  the  residency  require- 
ment of  relief  customers  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Aside  from  the  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
only  the  poor  will  suffer  from  this  most 
recent  court  ruling,  the  question  auto- 
matically arises  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
are  delit)erating  in  a  vacuum,  not  know- 
ing from  one  legislative  day  to  the  next 
which  of  our  own  determinations  may 
or  may  not  fall  to  the  judicial  ax  now 
being  wielded  by  the  third  branch  of  this 
Government. 

What  residency  requirements  shall  we 
have  as  to  eligibility  for  funds,  Mr. 
Speaker,  those  we  used  in  the  social  se- 
curity legislation  providing  benefits  for 
needy  fsunilies  with  children,  when  we 
determined  that  a  1-year  residency  re- 
quirement was  equitable — or  the  court 
determination  today  in  which  we  are  told 
there  shall  be  none? 

From  a  practical  standpoint.  Mr. 
Speaker,  does  the  court  ruling  on  wel- 
fare residency  and  the  implications  it 
has  for  the  legislation  before  us,  lift  all 
restrictions  in  respect  to  welfare  or 
poverty  safeguards,  rules,  regulations, 
and  standards? 

If  it  does,  we  will  be  forced  from  a 
standpoint  of  fiscal  sanity  to  lower  the 
welfare  payments  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  rename  the  Potomac  the  River 
Jordan  and  become  the  promised  land  for 
every  ne'er-do-well  within  the  borders  of 
this  Nation. 

Either  that,  or  do  we  c^Dmplj'  with  the 
court's  legislative  reasoning  which  in- 
trudes the  appropriations  functions  of  the 
Congress,  and  supply  under  judicial  edict 
the  millions  more  that  will  be  required 
to  finance  the  infiux  of  indigents  from 
the  States  with  lower  standards  and 
lower  welfare  payments.  This  will  be  a 
hardship,  an  unfair  hardship,  on  the  tax- 
payers of  the  Federal  City,  and  an  un- 
equal burden  of  justification  on  the  Con- 
gress which  will  have  to  tax  all  citizens  to 
meet  the  welfare  needs  growing  out  of 
the  court's  generosity  in  respect  to  the 
Federal  City. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  only  the  poor  will 
suffer.  Because  we  will  have  to  face  soon 
the  determination  of  how  much  we  must 
lower  our  own  welfare  payments  to  equal- 
ize them  with  those  paid  elsewhere.  Any 
State  or  community  with  more  liberal 
benefits  wUl  be  risking  fUmncial  disaster 
If  it  dares  to  continue  them  at  a  higher 
rate  without  the  ability  to  Impose  some 
residency  restrictions. 

Another  issue  which  we  must  face  in 
our  deliberations  today  is  the  assistance 
or  lack  of  it  we  may  rely  on  in  the  fu- 
ture from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 
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In  relation  to  the  current  court  rul- 
ing on  welfare  he  was  signally  bashful 
about  injecting  his  high  office  in  the 
litigation.  The  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, in  response  to  a  direct  request  that 
the  Justice  Department  intervene,  re- 
sponded that — 

since  district  court  cases  are  often  dis- 
posed of  on  grounds  other  than  constitu- 
tionality. Intervention  .  .  .  appears  unneces- 
sary at  this  stage. 
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He  did  not  mention  the  fact  that  the 
attack  made  by  the  plaintiffs  on  the 
statute  was  wholly  on  constitutional 
grounds:  that  the  judge  who  reversed  an 
earlier  dismissal  had  stated  that  there 
was  a  "substantial  Federal  question" 
which  required  convening  of  a  special 
three-judge  Federal  court:  and  that  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  court  could 
have  disposed  of  the  case  on  less  than 
constitutional  grounds. 

Well,  Mr.  Spealcer.  not  one  but  several 
constitutional  questions  are  involved,  as 
the  court  ruling  plainly  states.  Are  resi- 
dency reo.uirements  for  voting  out  the 
windows?  for  jury  duty?  automobile  li- 
censing? 

I  raise  these  points.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause they  are  related  to  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  antipoverty  legislation.  In  view 
of  the  court's  decision  of  yesterday  we 
appear  to  be  legislating  in  the  dark",  not 
knowing  what  standards  will  be  consti- 
tutional today  and  not  tomorrow:  not 
knowing  whether  judicial  reasoning  will 
be  based  on  the  emotions  of  the  judges 
involved  or  will  be  left  to  the  legisla- 
ture and  those  assigned  to  administer 
the  laws  we  pass. 

Why  argue  about  dollars  and  cents, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  courts  are  stepping 
into  the  arena  of  eligibility  and  stand- 
ards? Our  legal  efforts  are  moot.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  we  ignore  the  problem  the 
court  handed  us  in  its  welfare  ruling. 

If  we  continue  to  deliberate  blindly 
we  will  become  a  community  and  a  Con- 
gress of  welcome  wagon  drivers,  hurry- 
ing to  the  District  line,  loaded  with  wel- 
fare checks  for  our  new  homesteader*; 
Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  vield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  TMr,  Davis  1. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  shall  not  deal  with  amendment  No.  53! 
the  one  which  has  been  referred  to  as  the 
continuing  resolution  throughout  the  dav. 
Inasmuch  as  this  does  transcend  other 
areas  of  our  Government  and  not  just 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  believe  it  was 
appropriate  that  the  chairman  of  our 
conference  did  yield  to  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  full  committee  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr.  Bov^-].  in 
order  to  explain  our  position  with  respect 
to  that  continuing  resolution,  which  is 
involved  in  amendment  No.  53.  This  will 
be  the  subject  of  a  motion  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  later. 

I  believe  ever>-one  is  aware  that  this 
conference  report  does  represent  a 
recordbreaking  budget  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  For  the  first  time,  the  appro- 
priations for  this  unit  of  government  will 
exceed  the  half-billlon-dollar  mark.  Also 
the  Federal  payment  of  almost  $64  mil- 
lion is  a  recordbreaking  amount. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Federal  grants 
available  to  the  District  of  Columbia  on 


the  same  basis  as  to  the  various  States 
and  local  units  of  government  will  ac- 
count for  another  almost  S170  million 
more.  So  that  actually  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  very  substantially,  either 
through  this  Federal  payment  or  through 
the  grants-in-aid  to  be  made  available 
within  the  District,  contributing  to  the 
support  of  the  government  of  the  people 
of  this  area. 

I  believe  it  should  be  said,  however, 
that  even  though  this  is  a  recordbreaking 
payment  from  the  Federal  Treasur>',  that 
the  total  budget  has  increased  to  the 
point  where  the  percentage  of  Federal 
payment  to  the  overall  budget  remains 
almost  stationary  at  what  it  was  a  year 
ago.  In  other  words,  the  Federal  payrnent 
constitutes  between  16  and  17  percent  of 
the  total  budget. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  on  the  en- 
couraging side  that  there  have  been  in- 
creases in  local  taxes,  there  have  been 
increases  in  fees  in  order  to  provide  for 
a  somewhat  more  adequate  contribution 
by  the  people  of  this  District  itself  to-' 
ward  the  cost  of  their  governmental  oper- 
ations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report  is 
a  liberal  one.  I  believe  that  is  a  fair 
statement.  It  is  a  liberal — even  gener- 
ous—budget with  respect  to  the  school 
system  of  the  District  of  Columbia— a 
system  which  has  undergone  the  throes 
of  great  difficulty  in  the  past  months, 
where  a  dedicated  public  servant.  Dr. 
Carl  Hansen,  has  been  literally  forced 
from  his  position  as  Superintendent  of 
Schools  here,  and  a  new  man  has  been 
selected  just  this  week  in  order  to  take 
over  here.  I  suspect  that  we  leaned  over 
backward  a  bit  in  our  generosity  in  this 
area  in  order  that  the  new  man  charged 
with  a  most  difficult  task  be  not  handi- 
capped through  lack  of  funds  for  improv- 
ing the  physical  facilities  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  schools,  and  the  staffing  and 
teaching  facilities  connected  there v.ith. 

I  believe  also  that  it  should  be  said 
that  perhaps  we  leaned  over  backward 
in  some  other  areas  of  the  District  gov- 
ernment where  once  again  a  change  in 
the  form  of  District  government  in  manv 
respects  has  taken  place. 

We  felt,  and  I  would  say  that  this  is 
true  of  all  of  us.  that  we  did  not  want 
to  put  ourselves  in  a  position  of  handi- 
capping the  chances  for  success  of  this 
new  government  by  attempting  to  pin- 
point too  many  areas  of  clamping  down 
on  funds  that  are  available. 

Some  mention  was  made  here  of  trans- 
ferability. 

With  respect  to  the  transferability  of 
funds,  there  of  course  needs  to  be  a 
certain  amount  of  leeway  because  of  the 
different  agencies  and  the  different  ways 
of  doing  things  that  are  inherent  in  the 
new  government  that  has  been  estab- 
lished here. 

I  think  what  amounts  to  a  compromise 
in  this  conference  report  is  adequate  to 
protect  the  interest  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  yet  does  provide  for  suffi- 
cient flexibility. 

Rather  than  providing  that  all  of 
these  funds  woiUd  need  to  be  reappro- 
priated  by  the  entire  Congress,  a  sys- 
tem that  compares  to  reprograming  In 
the  Defense  Establishment  and  in  mili- 
tary construction  and  In  other  areas,  has 


been  set  up.  They  must  come  back  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  in  order 
to  get  approval  for  the  changes  froQ 
one  agency  to  a  new  agency  or  to  a  new 
department  of  government, 

I  hope  that  you  will  not  consider  me 
as  being  overly  technical  or  picayunish 
in  mentioning  this,  but  the  chairman  of 
our  conferees  referred  to  the  increase  oj 
funds  that  have  become  available  since 
this  bill  originally  passed  the  House 
This  bill  continues  to  be  referred  to  as  a 
revenue  measure.  I  think  it  is  erroneous 
to  refer  to  it  in  that  way  because  it  did 
not  and  does  not  raise  a  single  addition- 
al dollar  of  revenue.  It  simply  provides 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  can  bor- 
row more  money  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  and  it  provides  for  an  increase 
in  the  Federal  payment  to  the  District  of 
Columbia.  If  that  is  raising  any  revenue 
then  the  word  has  a  different  connota- 
tion from  what  it  always  has  had  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned. 

In  spite  of  what  might  be  considered 
overgenerosity  in  some  areas,  I  support 
the  conference  report  as  do  all  of  the 
conferees  who  sat  in  the  conference  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  think  any  criticism  that  might  come, 
as  to  inadequacy,  would  be  completely 
invalid.  This  conference  report  provides 
funds  for  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
are  adequate  in  every  instance  and  is 
even  generous  in  some  areas. 

Yet,  because  of  the  flux  of  the  school 
system  and  the  flux  so  far  as  the  form 
of  government  is  concerned.  I  think  we 
must  err  on  the  side  of  generosity  in  this 
particular  instance  and  I  hope  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  new  school  superin- 
tendent and  the  new  officials  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  that  we 
can  do  better  in  pinpointing  necessary 
reductions  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Marsiand  [Mr.  GudeI. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Sper.ker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  hard  work  and 
interest  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
also  for  the  concern  which  he  has  shown 
for  a  balanced  system  of  both  rapid 
transit  and  freeways  for  the  Di.<:trict 
of  Columbia  and  metropolitan  area 
transportation  systems. 

In  reference  to  remarks  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  with  regard 
to  transferability  of  funds.  I  am  plea-sed 
to  note  if  I  understand  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  correctl.v. 
that  he  does  not  translate  any  language 
in  the  Senate  committee  report  referring 
to  transferability  of  funds  as  licen.se  for 
a  weapon  to  be  used  in  harassing  the  new 
city  government. 

Congress  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
citizens  have  been  pleased  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Mayor  and  the  Council 
have  approached  and  begun  their  new 
tasks.  Evidently  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  is  in  accord  with  these  views 
and  therefore  the  new  government  should 
be  able  to  continue  in  the  manner  they 
have  begun  work  on  their  very  difficult 
tasks,  without  being  harassed  by  the 
committees  on  appropriations  and  the 
Congress. 
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Mr  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
amendment  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
aDoropriations  bill  which  we  are  consid- 
ering today  will  aUow  community  action 
agencies  throughout  the  country  to 
function  at  the  same  level  as  last  year. 

At  the  present  time,  some  CAP  pro- 
trrams  have  run  out  of  money.  In  Jersey 
City  N  J  .  as  an  example,  the  community 
action  for  neighborhood  development 
ort'anization— CAN-DO— has  been  with- 
out funds  for  almost  a  month.  The  pro- 
fessional staff  members  have  been  work- 
ing without  pay  and  trying  to  scrape  up 
sufficient  funds  to  carry  on  their  various 
programs  at  a  minimal  level,  I  under- 
stand that,  by  November  28.  35  CAP 
agencies  throughout  the  country  will  be 
in  the  same  boat  as  Jersey  City's  CAN- 
DO. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  overlooking  the 
human  element  in  the  poverty  program. 
While  we  talk  about  political  control  and 
local  cash  share,  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  poor  people  who  are  being 
helped  by  the  poverty  programs  through- 
out the  country  hang  in  the  balance. 
While  we  sit  here  and  debate  the  poverty 
bill,  people — human  beings — are  on  the 
verge  of  having  their  lives  disrupted  by 
a  cessation  of  vitally  needed  services  pro- 
nded  by  their  local  CAP  agencies.  And 
this  stoppage  is  not  a  result  of  action  by 
the  Congress,  but  rather  the  oversight 
of  inaction  by  the  Congress. 

Early  last  week  I  introduced  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  on  the  House  to  pre- 
vent this  catastrophe.  Fortunately,  the 
Senate  has  added  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion for  CAP  agencies  as  an  amendment 
to  this  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution 
does  not  authorize  an  extension  of  the 
poverty  program  into  1968,  it  does  not 
circumvent  the  congressional  authoriza- 
tion-appropriation process.  What  it  does 
do  is  to  allow  community  action  pro- 
grams, the  heart  of  the  war  on  poverty. 
to  continue  functioning  until  some 
affirmative  action  is  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  only 
extends  the  CAP  agencies"  authority  to 
spend,  at  last  year's  level,  until  Novem- 
ber 23  of  this  year.  It  extends  this  au- 
thority for  13  days.  Is  this  too  much 
to  ask? 

This  conference  report  will  allow 
funding  of  the  community  action  pro- 
grams up  to  the  present  and  I  urge  its 
adoption.  I  hope,  however,  that  we  can 
meet  the  needs  of  tomorrow  with  dis- 
patch. We  cannot  now  give  up  or  aban- 
don the  war  on  poverty  at  the  point 
where  people  now  have  a  share  in  hope 
which  previously  was  denied  them. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Further,  I  would  like 
to  say  at  this  time  that,  as  far  as  our 
committee  is  concerned,  we  believe  that 
we  must  have  a  balanced  system  of 
transportation  in  our  Capital  City,  and 
any  effort  that  is  made  at  this  time  to 
kill  the  freeway  system  will  be  a  serious 
mistake. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  recall  distinctly 
that  2  years  ago  that  question  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  and,  on  a  roUcall 
vole  of  320  to  3,  this  House  spoke  and 
spoke  loud  enough,  I  hope,  for  those  in 
authority  to  hear  it  and  remember. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

CXIU 2010— Part  23 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert*. The  question  is  on  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Etoorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;    and  there 
were — yeas  354,  nays  6,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1.  not  voting  71,  as  follows: 
[Ron  No.  380) 
YEAS— 354 


Abernethy 
Adair 
Adams 
Addabbo 
.Albert 

Anderson.  111. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ashmoie 
Aspinall 
Ayreo 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battin 
Belcher 
Boll 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bevlil 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 

Bolton 

Bow 

Br.'\demas 

B.asco 

Brinkley 

Brock 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Brovhill,  N.C. 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Buike,  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson 

Burton,  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

Byrne.  Pa 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

CahiU 

Carey 

Carter 

Coderber? 

Chamberlain 

Clancv 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cowger 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis.  Wis. 


Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Denney 

Derwiuski 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhatdt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala 

Edwards.  Calif.  Keith 

Edwards.  La.       Kell 

E.lberg 

Eilenborn 

Esch 

Esbleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fallon 


Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

HtUl 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 


Farbstein 

Fascell 

Feii-'han 

Flndley 

Flno 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 


King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Kornegay 

Kupfcrman 

Kuykendall 

KJTOS 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 


Ford.  Gerald  R.  Lukens 
Ford.  McCarthy 

William  D.       McClure 
Eraser  McCulloch 

Frelmahuysen    McDade 
Frledel  McDonald 


Fuqua 

Oalifianakls 

Gallagher 

Gardner 

Gathlngs 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Goodling 

Gray 

Green,  Greg 

Green.  Pa 

Griffiths 

G  rover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Gurney 

Haley 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 


Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailllard 
Marsh 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 
MeskiU 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 


Hansen,  Wash.    Monagan 


Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris.  N.Mex. 


Hardy 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler.  W.  Va.  Morse.  Mass 

Heckler,  Mass.    Morton 

Helstoskl  Moss 

Henderson  Multer 

Hicks  Murphy,  HI. 

HoUfield  Murphy,  N,Y. 


Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

OHara.  ni. 

OHara.  Mich. 

OKonskl 

Olsen 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Passmaii 

Patten 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex, 

Pryor 

Pucinski 

Purcell 

Quie 

Qullen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Held.  111. 

Reid,  N.T. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Pviegle 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodlno 


Abbltt 
Ashbrook 


Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  NY. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schweagel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staflord 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

NAYS— 6 

Gioss 

Hal! 


Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Tftit 

Talcolt 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thompson.  N.J 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Cdall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vigoriio 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklr..s 

Watts 

Whalen 

WhaUey 

White 

W"hitener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WUllams,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young 

Zlon 

Zwacb 


O  Neal.  Ga. 
Rarlck 


ANSWERED  •PRESENT"—! 
Hungate 
NOT  VOTING — 71 


Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Blanton 
Boiling 
Bray 

Broomfield 
Casey 
Celler 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cramer 
Daniels 
Dellenback 
Dent 
Devlne 
Everett 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Fisher 
Fountain 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Garmatz 
Hagan 


Halleck 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Harrison 
Hays 
Hebert 
Herlong 
Howard 
Ichord 
Jones.  Mo. 
Kleppe 
Kluczvnskl 
Kyi 
Lard 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
McClory 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif 
Mathlas.  Md. 
May 
Miller,  Calif 


Mosher 

Pat  man 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Pettis 

Plrnle 

Pollock 

Rivers 

Rooney,  Pa. 

St  Onge 

Smith.  Calif. 

Stephens 

Teague,  Tex. 

UUman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlin 

Watson 

Williams.  Miss 

Willis 

Wilson. 

Charles  H, 
Wyatt 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Zablockl 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The   Clerk   announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.   Hays   with   Mr.   Smith   of   CalUorala. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Hebert   with   Mr.   Watson 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  WUUamfi  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Ham- 
merschmldt. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  wyatt. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.    Rooney    of    Pennsylvania    with    Mr. 
Plrnle. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Miller  of  CallfornU  with  Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  WyUe. 

Mr,  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Pelly. 
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Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr 
Idaho 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
son. 

Mr. 

Mr 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


Howard  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

ZablCKkl  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Hansen  of 

Blanton  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Hanley  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Dp!  Claw- 


WllUs  with  Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland. 

Everett  with  Mr.  Harrison. 

Hanna  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Kleppe 

Dent  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Ichord  with  Mr.  Mathias  of  California 

St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Laird 

Garmatz  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlln. 

Daniels  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

UUman  with  Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
The  doors  were  opened. 

.AMENDMENTS    IN    DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  8.  on  page  5.  line 
15.  insert  ":  Protided  further,  That  the  Met- 
ropoht^in  Police  DepArtment  is  authorized 
to  expend  in  nsca!  year  1968  the  unobligated 
balance  of  8670.000  provided  in  1967  appro- 
pri.^tions  for  communications  equipment.'" 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR      N.ATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  N.ATCHER  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  8  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman     from    Kentucky     [Mr 

N.MCHER]. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  address  my 
remarks  to  the  third  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement, section  16.  on  page  17  of  the 
bill,  which  states: 

Appropriations  in  this  Act  shall  not  be 
used  for  the  assignment  or  transportation 
of  students  to  public  schools  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  order  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  simplv  sav  that 
I  disagree  with  the  Senate  amendment 
and  feel  ver>-  strongly  that  the  House 
should  insist  upon  its  disagreement  with 
that  Senate  amendment.  If  de  facto 
segregation  is  to  be  overcome  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  school  system  must  be  free  to  use 
whatever  methods  and  techniques  it 
feels  necessarj-  and  proper  to  achieve 
that  result. 

Under  the  Presidents  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Reorganization  Plan  the  District 
now  has  an  able  mayor  and  a  nine- 
member  City  Council.  The  House  has  ap- 
proved a  bill  creating  a  locally  elected 
11 -member  school  board.  A  new  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  has  been  selected. 
All  of  these  officials  will  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  raising  the  level  of  the  local 
schools  to  insure  quality  integrated  edu- 
cation. They  should  not  be  handcuffed 
by  the  Congress.  If  the  District  is  to  en- 
joy at  least  part  of  the  substance  of  home 
rule,  then  this  restriction  on  the  use  of 
funds  should  be  defeated.   Congress   is 


apparently  still  unwilling  to  permit  local 
officials  to  make  their  own  decisions. 

Moreover,  this  amendment  represents 
an  effort  to  render  ineffective  the  decree 
of  Federal  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright  re- 
quiring the  transportation  and  assign- 
ment of  pupils  to  eliminate  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

Congress  is  attempting  to  strike  down 
a  ruling  of  the  Federal  judiciary  over 
which  it  has  no  jurisdiction. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  motion  to  agree 
to  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  11,  on  page  6.  line 
12.  after  the  word  "fund"  Insert  " :  Provided, 
That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available  foi' 
the  purchase  of  four  passenger  motor 
vehicles." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  11  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  51,  on  page  17,  line 
13. Insert: 

"Sec.  16.  Appropriations  in  this  Act  shall 
not  be  used  for  the  assignment  of  transpor- 
tation of  students  to  public  schools  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  order  to  overcome 
racial  Imbalance." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  51  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUows ; 

Senate  amendment  No.  52,  on  page  17,  line 
17,  Insert: 

"Sec.  17.  The  cost  of  living  allowance  an- 
nualized In  the  appropriation  for  the  De- 
partment of  Welfare  shall  be  limited  to  the 
net  payment*  in  computing  the  assistance 
payments  for  recipients  In  the  five  regular 
categories  of  public  assistance." 

MOTION   OFFERED    BY    MR.    NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  NATCHER  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  52  and  concur  therein 
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MOTION   OFFERED   BY   MR.   NAICHES 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  . 
motion.  '  * 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recMf 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  53  and  concur  therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer 
ence  report  and  on  the  several  motlorn 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  a  tabulation 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky?  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 
Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  conference  report  Just 
approved. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.   162,  MASTERS'  LIEN 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  162)  to 
grant  the  masters  of  certain  U.S.  ves- 
sels a  Uen  on  those  vessels  for  their  wages 
and  for  certain  disbursements,  with  Sen- 
ate amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Garmatz.  Ashley,  Downing,  Mailliard 
and  Pellv. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

53.  on  page  17,  line 


Senate  amendment  No. 
22.  Insert: 

"Sec  18.  The  Joint  resolution  of  October  5 
1967  (Public  Law  90-102)  Is  hereby  amended 
by  strllclng  out  'October  23.  1967-  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  'November  9,  1967.'  " 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  about  the  program  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  week  and  the  prosram 
for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  we  have  finished  the  legis- 
lative business  for  the  week. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Monday  Is  District  day.  There  are  no 
District  bills. 

For  Monday  and  the  balance  of  the 


week,  we  have  the  bill,  S.  2388,  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967. 
to  continue  consideration  of  that  bill. 

We  expect  to  follow  with  H.R.  13893. 
the  foreign  assistance  and  related  agen- 
cies appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968;  and  H.R.  8,  the  obstruction  of 
Armed  Forces,  on  which  we  have  had  a 
rule  for  some  time,  and  which  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  has  requested  to  be  programed 
next  week.  It  will  be  taken  up  under  an 
open  rule  with  2  hours  for  general 
debate. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservation  that  conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time  and 
any  further  program  may  be  announced 
later. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Would  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  reaffirm 
what  I  understand  Is  the  intention  of 
[he  House,  that  when  we  convene  on 
Monday  we  will  start  with  the  further 
consideration  of  the  poverty  bill  and  we 
will  work  on  that  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day and  until  we  finish  it  before  we  take 
up  any  other  business;  that  is,  other 
than  conference  reports? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect.  

ADJOURNMENT  OV'ER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN  OR- 
DER ON  CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  on 
Wednesday  next  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  AND  AUTHORIZING 
THE  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  ENROLLED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  notwithstanding  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  until  Monday 
next,  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  receive 
messages  from  the  Senate  and  that  the 
Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign  any  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolutions  duly 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found  truly 
enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DROPOUTS  ANONYMOUS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  unique  and 
imaginative  program  of  community  ac- 
tion in  my  district,  which  has  helped 
thousands  of  individuals  to  stay  in  school 
or  resume  their  education.  The  program 
known  as  Dropouts  Anonymous,  was 
conceived  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  Guy 
Famsworth.  community  relations  di- 
rector of  KFRE  radio  and  television  in 
Fresno.  Calif.,  as  a  means  of  broadcaster 
support  for  President  Johnson's  1968 
youth  opportunity/stay  In  school  cam- 
paign. 

Briefly,  the  program  works  like  this: 
Potential  dropouts,  and  actual  dropouts 
ai-e  encouraged  through  constant  radio 
and  television  announcements  to  phone 
Dropouts  Anonymous  where  a  person 
sympathetic  to  their  problem  encourages 
them  to  complete  their  education.  The 
organization  committee  is  composed  of 
volunteer  civic  leaders  especially  trained 
to  counsel  in  this  area  of  social  prob- 
lems. The  appeal  of  the  program  is  much 
like  Alcoholics  Anonymous,  where  a  po- 
tential dropout  can  dial  a  special  num- 
ber so  that  he  might  talk  privately  and 
without  embarrassment  with  someone 
just  like  himself,  members  of  a  minority 
group,  who  have  themselves  faced  the 
same  problems  and  who  are  eager  to 
serve  their  own  people.  This  is  a  24-hour 
help  and  information  service  and  com- 
mittee members  are  on  call  around  the 
clock  to  answer  responses  from  persons 
in  need. 

Since  the  program  was  launched  by 
KPRE  in  February  1966,  it  has  been 
adopted  by  other  Fresno  media  in  a  city- 
wide  effort  involving  all  broadcast  out- 
lets. In  addition  to  providing  aid  and 
moral  support  to  those  contemplating 
dropping  out  of  school,  the  program  has 
expanded  to  help  needy  high  school  stu- 
dents find  jobs  so  that  they  might  stay 
in  school.  Volunteers  in  the  Fresno  pro- 
gram found  that  many  individuals  seek- 
ing help  from  Dropouts  Anonymous  felt 
they  must  quit  school  because  of  eco- 
nomic problems.  A  few  extra  dollars  could 
mean  the  difference  between  staying  in 
school  or  being  forced  to  quit. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  success  of 
Dropouts  Anonymous  in  Fresno.  Triangle 
Publications.  Inc.,  with  the  cooperation 
and  support  of  the  Vice  President,  is  dis- 
tributing 3,000  Dropouts  Anonymous 
"how-to-do-it"  handbooks  without 
charge  to  radio  and  television  stations 
throughout  the  Nation  to  assist  them  in 
starting  a  similar  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all  know,  the  de- 
mands of  automation  have  decreased  the 
need  for  unskilled  labor,  while  the  de- 
mand for  educated  and  trained  workers 
is  ever  increasing.  Every  effort  is  needed 
to  encourage  youngsters  to  stay  in  school. 
The  contribution  of  KFRE  and  other 
broadcast  media  in  Fresno  cannot  be 
sufficiently  praised,  but  I  am  sure  that 
no  one  is  more  aware  of  the  ntal  Im- 
portance of  Dropouts  Anonjmaous  than 
the  thousands  of  potential  dropouts  and 
needy  youngsters  it  has  helped. 

May  I  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues 


to  encourage  such  worthwhile  projects  In 
their  communities.  I  can  assure  you  that 
it  will  prove  to  be  a  tremendous  benefit 
to  the  individual  and  the  communlt: , 
and  an  important  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  our  country. 


AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  Introduced  for  myself.  Mrs.  Stjl- 
Ln-.AN.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr. 
Dmr.ELL.  Mr.  Downing,  Mr.  Byrne  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Stubblefield,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Friedel, 
Mr.  Fallon,  and  Mr.  Helstoski,  for  ap- 
propriate reference  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  and  other 
statutes  to  provide  a  new  maritime  pro- 
gram. 

This  is  a  vital  area  which  unfortu- 
nately has  been  neglected  for  a  number 
of  years. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  grati- 
fying indications  within  the  maritime 
industrj'  of  outstanding  technological 
advances  and  a  readiness  to  move 
forward. 

Yet  our  maritime  posture  is  deterio- 
rating. 

The  ingredient  that  has  been  lacking 
has  been  Government  appreciation  of  the 
role  that  merchant  shipping  plays  in  na- 
tional destiny  and  the  leadership  that  is 
essential  to  the  creation  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  well-balanced  American  mer- 
chant marine. 

The  existence  of  the  problem  has  been 
recognized  by  all. 

But  the  nature  of  the  problem,  arising. 
as  it  does,  out  of  the  unique  exposure  of 
our  ships  in  foreign  trade  to  direct  and 
constant  confrontation  with  the  lower 
costs  of  construction  and  operation  of  the 
fleets  of  all  other  maritime  nations  re- 
quires Government  assistance  to  place 
our  shipping  on  a  parity  with  our  foreign 
competitors. 

The  problem  has  been  with  us  a  long 
time. 

And  wiien  it  has  become  acute  enough 
we  meet  it. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  nu- 
merous studies  of  the  problem  and  how 
to  meet  it 

Within  the  past  3  years  special  em- 
phasis and  effort  have  been  directed  to 
the  search  for  consensus  which  would 
lead  the  way  to  a  new  policy  and  a  new 
program  to  meet  our  growing  national 
needs — to  fulfill  our  essential  existence 
as  a  world  seapower. 

Such  a  seapower  we  must  be  if  we  are 
to  support  and  fulfill  our  global  security 
commitments,  and  sustain  our  expand- 
ing economy. 

The  Congress,  the  Executive,  and  the 
maritime  industry  have  been  studying 
this  problem  devotedly  for  a  long  time. 
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And  now  we  should  study  no  more  for 
awhile— but  rather  tackle  the  situation 
directly. 

On  June  18  of  this  year.  Senator  War- 
ren G.  Magnuson.  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington; Senator  E.  L.  Bartlett.  of 
Alaska;  and  I.  joined  in  a  statement  in 
which  we  said : 

Equally  obvious  is  the  fact  that  such  U  not 
at  hand. 

Even  though  the  maritime  strength  of  this 
country  may  not  be  imposing  there  Is  a  solid 
base  upon  which  timely  action  can  build  a 
merchant  fleet  truly  characterisUc  of  our 
international  preeminence. 

The  90th  Congress  must  seek  a  resolution 
of  this  weakness  threatening  the  economy 
welfare  and  defense  of  the  United  States. 

Each  passing  day.  each  new  crisis  makes  It 
increasingly  obvious  that  our  countrv  must 
have  a  modern,  well-balanced  merchant  ma- 
rine and  related  industry  components. 


That  statement  was  made  approxi- 
mately 2 '2  years  after  the  President  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  recommend  a 
new  maritime  policy. 

It  was  approximately  6  months  after 
the  very  able  Secretary  of  the  New  De- 
partment of  Transportation  began  con- 
scientiously to  seek  to  find  a  formula 
for  a  viable  maritime  program  which 
would  have  the  widest  possible  accept- 
ance and  at  least  mark  a  beginning  to  the 
revitalization  of  our  national  posture  on 
the  sealanes  of  the  world. 

Following  that  statement,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  Implement  the  position  ex- 
pressed as  our  joint  position. 

We  sought  assistance  and  collabora- 
tion from  the  executive  branch. 

We  had  many  friendly  and  cooperative 
discussions  and  arrived  at  understand- 
ings and  accommodations  of  viewpoints 
which  seemed  to  afford  a  rational  basis 
for  developing  a  new  program  to  carr>- 
foi-ward  our  long  established  basic 
policies. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  re- 
flects the  basic  understandings  which 
we  in  Congress  and  the  leaders  in  the 
administration  had  tentatively  arrived 
at  as  a  reasonable  vehicle  for  the  mod- 
ernization of  our  maritime  programs  and 
policies. 

I  recognize,  as  do  those  who  join  with 
me  in  its  sponsorship,  that  the  accom- 
phshment  of  the  objectives  of  this  bill 
will  be  costly. 

And  that  therefore  it  Is  disturbing  to 
contemplate  at  this  time  in  the  face  of 
the  other  heavj-  demands  on  our  national 
resources. 

But  we  sincerely  believe  that  further 
Indecision  and  delay  in  proceeding  to- 
ward those  objectives  will  be  vastly  more 
costly  to  our  national  welfare. 

We  cannot  wait  longer  to  correct  the 
neglect  and  piecemeal  approaches  of  the 
past  20  years. 

Tlie  Congress  must  examine  the  re- 
quirements of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  place  a  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis 
of  the  bill  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Text  of  the  section-by-section  analysis 
is  as  follows: 

Section-bt-Sectiov  Analysis  of  the  Bill 
il?^  Amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
1936    AND  Other  SrATtrnts  To  Provide   a 

New.-  Maritime  Pbooram" 

Section  I  would  amend  section  209(b)    of 


the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1969  through  1973  in  the  amount  of  $300  - 
000.000  per  year  for  construction-differential 
subsidy,  cost  of  national  defense  features  and 
acquisition  of  used  ships,  and  $25,000,000  per 
year  for  research  and  development.  It  would 
also  authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1969  in  the  amount  of  $30,000,000  to 
reconstruct  the  reserv-e  fleet. 

Section  2  would  amend  section  211  to  add 
contract  vessels  to  the  category  of  vessels  for 
which  the  Secretary  is  to  determine  require- 
ments, and  to  add  contract  operations  to  the 
category  of  operations  for  which  the  Secre- 
tary is  to  determine  the  relative  costs  of 
operating  U.S.  vessels  and  vessels  of  foreign 
countries  operating  in  competition  with 
them. 

Section  3  would  amend  section  501(a)  of 
the  Act  to  include  privately-owned  shipyards 
as  eligible  applicants  for  construction-dif- 
ferential subsidy,  while  retaining  the  pro- 
posed shipowners  -as  eligible  applicants 

Section  4  would  substitute  the  words  "pro- 
posed shipowner-  for  applicant  in  section 
502(a).  This  is  necessary  because  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  are  not  intended  to  be 
applicable  to  a  shipyard  applicant.  Where 
the  shipyard  is  the  applicant  the  procedures  . 
of  section  504,  as  amended  by  the  draft  bill 
would  be  utilized. 

Section  5  would  amend  section  502(b)   by 
providing   a    new    method    for    determinine 
construction-differential       subsidy        Under 
present  law,  the  subsidy  paid  Is  the  excess 
of  the  lowest  responsible  bid  for  a  particular 
vessel  over  the  estimate  of  the  foreign  cost 
of  building   that   vessel,   up   to  a   ceiling  of 
30   percent.  The  amendment   would  discon- 
tinue computing  subsidy  on   an   individual 
ship   basis.  Instead,   subsidy  rates   for  each 
type  of  vessel  would  be  developed   by  esti- 
mating for  each  type  the  domestic  and  for- 
eign  construction   costs.   The  rate  for  each 
type    of    vessel    would    be    periodically    re- 
determined  but   not   more   frequently   than 
once  each    year.   The   celling   of   55   percent 
would  remain  In  effect  for  three  years  Under 
present  law  this  rate  would  revert  to  50  ner- 
cent  on  July  1.  1968. 

Section  6  would  amend  section  504  bv  des- 
ignating the  present  text  as  subsection  (a) 
by  limiting  its  applicability  to  the  situation 
where  the  proposed  shipowner  is  the  appli- 
cant   for    construction-differential    subsidy 
and   by   authorizing   the   shipowner   to   ne- 
gotiate a  price  with  the  shipyard  as  an  al- 
ternative   to  competitive  bidding.   The  sec- 
tion is  also  amended  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section under  which  the  shipyard  could  be 
the   applicant   for  subsidy   based   either  on 
competitive    bidding   or   negotiated   pricing 
Sectzon  7  would  amend  the  definition  of 
obsolete    vesiel"    in    section    510    so    as    to 
eliminate  the  requirement  for  a  finding  that 
the  vessel,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretarv 
is  obsolete  or  inadequate  for  successful  op- 
eration in  foreign  or  domestic  trade,  and  to 
substitute  a  requirement  for  a  finding  that 
the  vessel  should  be  replaced  In  the  public 
Interest.   This  would   conform   the  required 
finding  under  this  section  to  that  required 
under  section  605(b)    to  permit  pavment  of 
operating  subsidy  for  operation  of"  a  vessel 
that  is  beyond  its  statutory  age.  This  amend- 
ment avoids  the  situation  of  finding  under 
one  section  that  a  vessel  of  a  given  tvpe  and 
age  is  obsolete  or  Inadequate  for  successful 
operation  and  finding  under  another  section 
that  It  is  to  the  public  interest  to  subsidize 
another  vessel  of  that  type  and  age 

Section  8  would  make  applicable  to  the 
new  title  XIII  (Experimental  Operating  Sub- 
sidy) the  provisions  of  secUon  801  which  per- 
mit the  Secretary  to  prescribe  the  method  to 
be  used  by  the  operator  in  keeping  books 
and  records. 

Section  9  would  make  applicable  to  the 
u^'  kVI  ^"^  °^  *^^  provisions  of  section 
804  which  prohibit  operators  who  receive  op- 
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eratlng  subsidy,  and  their  aflUlates  tmr. 
owning,  chartering,  acting  as  broker  o^  wTm 
for,  or  operating  any  foreign  flag  ship  which 
competes  with  an  American  flag  ship  on  .S 
essential  trade  route,  without  the  perwk 
slon  of  the  Secretary.  vermis- 

Section  10  would  apply  to  title  xm  th. 
provisions  of  805(a)  which  prohibit  pavmeBt 
of  operating  subsidy  to  any  contractor  if  gnSi 
contractor  or  an  affiliate  owns  or  operates  anr 
vessel   engaged   in   the   coastwise   or  inter 
coastal  trade  without  the  consent  of  the  Sec" 
retary.  Section  12  would  also  amend  secUon 
805  by  repealing  subsection  (c)  which  limits 
to  $25,000  the  amount  of  any  one  person's  sai 
ary  which  will  be  taken  into  account  for  sub 
sidy  accounting  purposes. 

Section  11  would  release  existing  operators 
from  the  provisions  of  their  contracts  in- 
serted pursuant  to  section  805(c). 

Section  12  would  make  applicable  to  title 
XIII  the  provisions  of  section  810  which  pro- 
hibit any  operator  receiving  operating  sub- 
sidy from  being  a  party  to  any  agreement 
with  other  carriers  which  unjustly  dlscrlmi- 
nates  against  any  American  flag  carrier  on  an 
essential  trade  route. 

Section   13  would   amend   section  905  to 
apply  that  section's  definition  of  "citizen  of 
.  the  United  States"  to  title  XIII. 

Section  14  would  provide  a  new  title  X 
which  would  authorize  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment and  construction  of  nuclear-powered 
ships.  The  most  subsidy  that  could  be 
granted  under  the  title  for  a  ship  to  be  oper- 
ated in  the  foreign  trade  or  the  non-con- 
tiguous domestic  trade  would  be  an  amount 
that  would  give  the  operator  the  nuclear 
ship  at  the  price  of  constructing  a  com- 
parable conventional  ship.  If  the  ship  is  to  b» 
operated  In  any  other  part  of  the  domestic 
trade,  the  most  subsidy  allowable  would  be 
an  amount  that  would  give  the  operator  the 
ship  at  the  price  of  building  a  comparable 
conventional  ship  in  the  United  States. 

Section  15  would  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  to  vest  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  any  Invention  or  discovery  use- 
ful in  the  production  or  utilization  of  atomic 
energy  which  is  conceived  under  any  con- 
tract entered  Into  under  the  new  title  X  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936 

Section  16  would  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954  to  authorize  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  grant  the  same  in- 
demnity with  respect  to  nuclear  vessels  con- 
structed under  the  new  title  X  of  the  1936 
Act  as  It  can  grant  with  respect  to  the 
SAVANNAH. 

Section  17  would  amend  section  607(b)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  to  permit  capital 
reserve  funds  to  be  used  In  the  purchase  of 
new  nuclear  fuel  cores. 

Section  18  would  amend  section  1104(a) 
(5)  of  the  Act  to  remove  the  six  percent 
limit  on  loans  that  can  be  insured  under  title 
XI  .ind  to  substitute  therefor  a  limit  on  In- 
tereit  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerc»  to  be  reasonable,  taking  into 
account  the  range  of  interest  rates  prevail- 
ing in  the  private  market  for  similar  loans 
and  the  risks  assumed  by  the  Department, 
Section  19  would  amend  section  1106(2) 
of  the  Act  to  allow  refinancing  of  insured 
mortgages  so  as  to  Include  new  nuclear  fuel 
cores. 

Section  20  would  create  a  new  title  XIII 
in  the  Act  which  would  authorize  five-year 
experimental  operating  subsidy  contracts 
with  operators  of  liner  vessels  and  with  own- 
ers of  dry  bulk  vessels  built  after  enact- 
ment of  the  title.  The  purpose  Is  to  explore 
new  subsidy  concepts  which  contain  Incen- 
tives sufficient  to  reduce  unit  costs  of  sub- 
sidy in  the  future. 

Section  21  would  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Commission  on  American  Ship- 
building to  study  the  private  shipbuilding 
Industry  and  to  report  to  the  President  and 
Congress  within  three  years  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  Federal  assistance  is  necessary  to 
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oreserve  the  competitive  position  of  the 
shipbuilding  industry  and  to  preserve  a  na- 
tiooal  shipbuilding  capability. 

Section  22  would  allow  merchant  vessel 
and  fishing  vessel  owners  to  contract  with 
me  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  respectively  for  the  establish- 
ment of  vessel  replacement  funds.  Monies  de- 
posited into  such  funds  would  be  Ueated  as 
Sx  deferred  but  only  if  used  for  the  purpose 
of  replacing  and  modernizing  vessels. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Murphy]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  cosponsoring,  with  Chair- 
man Garmatz  of  the  House  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Committee,  a  bill  to  provide  a  new 
maritime  program. 

This  program  is  long  overdue.  Since 
World  War  II  this  Nation  has  experi- 
enced a  steady  decline  in  its  maritime 
position;  today  our  fleet  is  old  and  inade- 
quate and  our  shipbuilding  output  is 
almost  nonexistent.  In  contrast,  many 
other  nations,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  have  developed  long-range  plans 
to  construct  large  fleets  of  modern  ves- 
sels. For  example,  today  80  percent  of  the 
Soviet  fleet  is  less  than  10  years  old. 
while  80  percent  of  our  own  fleet  is  more 
than  20  years  old. 

Just  recently,  in  response  to  our  weak 
maritime  position,  the  House  voted  to  es- 
Wblish  an  independent  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration; if  enacted  into  law,  this 
new  agency  will  provide  a  strong,  inde- 
pendent voice  which  would  represent  the 
many  maritime  interests  now  spread  over 
more  than  20  separate  Federal  agencies. 

But  this  alone  is  not  enough  to  re- 
ntalize  our  merchant  marine;  we  need 
a  strong  program  to  put  our  merchant 
marine  back  into  its  former  position  of 
strength  in  the  world.  The  bill  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  today  would  provide  such  a 
program.  Briefly,  it  would  authorize  ap- 
propriations over  a  5 -year  period  for 
construction-differential  subsidies,  cost 
of  national  defense  features,  and  acqui- 
sition of  used  ships.  It  would  also  au- 
thorize a  continuing  program  of  research 
and  development.  Including  a  program 
for  the  development  and  construction  of 
nuclear-powered  ships. 

This  new  maritime  program  is  essen- 
tial if  the  United  States  is  to  regain  its 
former  position  of  strength  as  a  mari- 
time nation.  Without  it.  we  will  become 
increasingly  dependent  on  foreign  na- 
tions for  our  shipping  needs,  a  depend- 
ence which  not  only  aggravates  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problems,  but  which 
has  serious  implications  for  our  own  na- 
tional defense  in  time  of  war. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill. 

A  sectlon-by-section  analysis  and  the 
text  of  the  bill  follows: 
Section  by  Section  Analysis  or  the  Bnx 

"To   Amend   the   Meschant   Martne   Act. 

1936,   AND  Other  Stattjtes  To  Pbovide   a 

New  Maritime  Program  " 

Section  1  would  amend  section  209(b)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  authorize 


appropriations  for  each  of  the  fiscal  yeafs 
1969  through  1973  In  the  amount  of  $300,- 
000,000  per  year  for  construction -cUfferentlal 
subsidy,  cost  of  national  defense  features  and 
acquisition  of  used  ships,  and  $26,000,000 
per  year  for  research  and  development.  It 
would  also  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1969  In  the  amount  of  $30,000,000 
to  reconstruct  the  reserve  fleet. 

Section  2  would  amend  section  211  to  add 
contract  vessels  to  the  category  of  vessels  for 
which  the  Secretary  is  to  determine  require- 
ments, and  to  add  contract  operations  to  the 
category  of  operations  for  which  the  Secre- 
tary Is  to  determine  the  relative  costs  of  op- 
erating U.S.  vessels  and  vessels  of  foreign 
countries  operating  In  competition  with 
them. 

Section  3  would  amend  section  501(a)  of 
the  Act  to  Include  privately-owned  shipyards 
as  eligible  applicants  for  construction-differ- 
ential subsidy,  while  retraining  the  proposed 
shipowners  as  eligible  applicants. 

Section  4  would  substitute  the  words  "pro- 
posed shipowner"  for  applicant  In  section 
502(a).  This  is  necessary  because  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  are  not  Intended  to  be 
applicable  to  a  shipyard  applicant.  Where  the 
shipyard  Is  the  applicant  the  procedures  of 
section  504.  as  amended  by  the  draft  bill, 
would  be  utilized 

Section  5  would  amend  section  502(b)  by 
providing  a  new  method  for  determining 
construciion-dlSerentlal  subsidy.  Under  pres- 
ent law,  the  subsidy  paid  Is  the  excess  of  the 
lowest  resF>onsible  bid  for  a  particular  vessel 
over  the  estimate  of  the  foreign  cost  of 
building  that  vessel,  up  to  a  celling  of  65 
percent.  The  amendment  would  discontinue 
computing  subsidy  on  an  Individual  ship 
basis.  Instead,  subsidy  rates  for  each  type  of 
vessel  would  be  developed  by  estimating  for 
each  type  the  domestic  and  foreign  construc- 
tion costs.  The  rate  for  each  type  of  vessel 
would  be  periodically  redetermined  but  not 
more  frequently  than  once  each  year.  The 
ceiling  of  55  percent  would  remain  in  effect 
for  three  years.  Under  present  law  this  rate 
would  revert  to  50  percent  on  July  1,  1968. 

Section  6  would  amend  section  504  by  des- 
ignating the  pre-sent  text  as  subsection  (a). 
by  limiting  its  applicability  to  the  situation 
where  the  proposed  shipowner  Is  the  appli- 
cant for  construction-differential  subsidy, 
and  by  authorizing  the  shipowner  to  nego- 
tiate a  price  with  the  shipyard  as  an  alter- 
native to  competitive  bidding.  The  section  Is 
also  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
under  which  the  shipyard  could  be  the  appli- 
cant for  subsidy  based  either  on  competitive 
bidding  or  negotiated  pricing. 

Section  7  would  amend  the  definition  of 
"obsolete  vessel"  in  section  510  so  as  to  elim- 
inate the  requirement  for  a  finding  that  the 
vessel.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary,  Is 
obsolete  or  inadequate  for  successful  opera- 
tion In  foreign  or  domestic  trade,  and  to  sub- 
stitute a  requirement  for  a  finding  that  the 
vessel  should  be  replaced  in  the  public  In- 
terest. This  would  conform  the  required  find- 
ing under  this  section  to  that  required  under 
section  605(bi  to  permit  payment  of  op- 
erating subsidy  for  operation  of  a  vessel  that 
is  beyond  its  statutory  age.  This  amendment 
avoids  the  situation  of  finding  under  one 
section  that  a  vessel  of  a  given  type  and  age 
is  obsolete  or  inadequate  for  successful  op- 
eration and  finding  under  another  section 
that  It  Is  to  the  public  Interest  to  subsidize 
another  vessel  of  that  type  and  age. 

Section  8  would  make  applicable  to  the 
new  title  XIII  f  Experimental  Operating  Sub- 
sidy) the  provisions  of  section  8(.l  which  per- 
mit the  Secretary  to  prescribe  the  method 
to  be  used  by  the  operator  in  keeping  books 
and  records. 

Section  9  would  make  applicable  to  the  new 
title  XIII  of  the  provisions  of  section  804 
which  prohibit  operators  who  receive  operat- 
ing subsidy,  and  their  aflUlates.  from  owning, 
chartering,  acting  as  broker  or  agent  for,  or 


operating  any  foreign  flag  ship  which  com- 
petes with  an  American  flag  ship  on  an  essen- 
tial trade  route,  without  the  permission  of 
the  Secretary. 

Section  10  would  apply  to  title  XIII  the 
provisions  of  805  ( a )  which  prohibit  payment 
of  operating  subsidy  to  any  contractor  if 
such  contractor  or  an  atnilate  owns  or  oper- 
ates any  vessel  engaged  in  the  coastwise  or 
Intercoastal  trade  without  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary.  Section  12  would  also  amend  sec- 
tion 805  by  rei>eallng  subsection  ici  which 
limits  to  $25,000  the  amount  of  any  one  per- 
son'b  salary  which  wlU  be  taken  Into  account 
for  subsidy  accounting  purposes. 

Section  11  would  release  existing  operators 
from  the  provisions  of  their  contracts  in- 
serted ptirsuant  to  section  805(c) . 

Section  12  would  make  applicable  to  title 
xm  the  provisions  of  section  810  which  pro- 
hibit any  operator  receiving  operating  sub- 
sidy from  being  a  party  to  any  agreement 
with  other  carriers  which  unjustly  dis- 
criminates against  any  American  flag  carrier 
on  an  essential  trade  route, 

Secficm  13  would  amend  section  905  to 
apply  that  section's  definition  of  "citizen  of 
the  United  States"  to  title  XIII. 

Section  14  would  provide  a  new  title  X 
which  would  authorize  aid  In  the  develop- 
ment and  construction  of  nuclear-powered 
ships.  The  most  subsidy  that  could  be 
g:ranted  under  the  title  for  a  ship  to  be  oper- 
ated In  the  foreign  trade  or  the  non-contigu- 
ous domestic  trade  would  be  an  amount  that 
would  give  the  operator  the  nuclear  ship  at 
the  price  of  constructing  a  comparable  con- 
ventional ship.  If  the  ship  is  to  be  operated 
in  £my  other  part  of  the  domestic  trade,  the 
most  subsidy  allowable  would  be  an  amount 
that  would  give  the  operator  the  ship  at  the 
price  of  building  a  comparable  conventional 
ship  In  the  United  States. 

Section  15  would  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  to  vest  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  any  invention  or  discovery  use- 
ful In  the  production  or  utilization  of  atomic 
energy  which  Is  conceived  under  any  con- 
tract entered  Into  under  the  new  title  X  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936. 

Section  16  would  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  to  authorize  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  grant  the  same  Indemnity 
with  respect  to  nuclear  vessels  constructed 
under  the  new  title  X  of  the  1936  Act  as  it 
can    grant    with   respect    to    the    Savannah. 

Section  17  would  amend  section  607(bi  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  to  permit  capital 
reserve  funds  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of 
new  nuclear  fuel  cores. 

Section  18  would  amend  section  1104(a) 
1 5)  of  the  Act  to  remove  the  six  percent 
limit  on  loans  that  can  be  insured  under  title 
XI  and  10  substitute  therefor  a  limit  on  in- 
terest at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerc;e  to  be  reasonable,  taking  Into 
account  the  range  of  interest  rates  prevailing 
in  the  private  market  for  similar  loans  and 
the  risks  assumed  by  the  Department. 

Section  19  would  amend  section  1106(2) 
of  the  Act  to  allow  refinancing  of  Insured 
mortgages  so  as  to  Include  new  nuclear  fuel 
cores. 

Section  20  would  create  a  new  title  XIII 
in  the  Act  which  would  authorize  flve-year 
experimental  operating  subsidy  contracts 
with  operators  of  liner  vessels  and  with  own- 
ers of  dry  bulk  vessels  built  after  enactment 
of  the  title.  The  purpose  Is  to  explore  new 
subsidy  concepts  which  contain  Incentives 
sufficient  to  reduce  unit  costs  of  subsidy  In 
the  future. 

Section  21  would  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Ck>mmls8lon  on  American  Ship- 
building to  study  the  private  shipbuilding 
Industry  and  to  report  to  the  President  and 
Congress  within  three  years  aa  to  the  extent 
to  which  Federal  assistance  Is  necessary  to 
preserve  the  competitive  position  of  the  ship- 
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building  Industry  and  to  preserve  a  national 
shipbuilding  capablUty. 

Section  22  would  allow  merchant  vessel 
and  fishing  vessel  owners  to  contract  with 
the  Secretary  of  Commerc«  and  Secretary  ot 
the  Interior  respectively  for  the  establish- 
ment of  vewel  replacement  fiinds.  Monies 
dep<»Ued  Into  such  fund«  would  be  treated 
as  tax  deferred  but  only  if  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  replacing  and  modernizing  vesseLs. 

H.R. 13940 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 

1936.  and  other  statutes  to  provide  a  new 

maritime  program 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 20©(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936 
(46  U  S  C.  1119(b) ) .  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon 
and  the  following:  "Provided,  however.  That 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1969  through  1973. 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  ( 1 ) 
for  construction-differential  subsidy  and  the 
cost  of  national  defense  features  incident  to 
construction,  reconstruction,  or  recondition- 
ing of  ships  for  operation  In  foreign  or  non- 
contiguous domestic  commerce,  and  for  the 
acquisition  of  used  ships  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 510  of  this  Act,  $300,000,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended;  and  (2)  for  research 
and  development,  $35,000,000  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  For  fiscal  year  1969, 
there  is  also  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  reconstruction  of  the  reserve  fieet.  $30.- 
000.000.  to  remain  available  until  expended  " 

Sec.  2.  Section  211  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1121),  is  amended  as 
follows. 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof,  Immediately  before 
the  semi-colon,  a  comma  and  the  words  "or 
which  should  be  employed  as  contract  car- 
riers," 

(2)  Subsection  (d)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  words  "services,  routes,  and 
lines"  a  comma  and  the  words  "or  as  con- 
tract carriers"  and  a  comma,  and  by  Insert- 
ing after  the  words  "service,  route,  or  line" 
a  comma  and  the  words  "or  contract  carrier". 

Sec  3  Section  501  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936  (46  U  S.C.  1151),  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  By  striking  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following;  "Any  privately-owned  shipyard 
or  proposed  shipowner  who  Is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  may  make  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  a  construction- 
differential  subsidy  to  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  vessel  to  be  documented  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  to  be  used 
In  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States." 

(2)  By  striking  out  of  the  second  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)  the  words  "the  applicant" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "the 
proposed  owner  of  the  vessel  is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  and". 

Sec  4.  Section  502(ai  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936  1 46  U.S.C.  1152(a)),  is 
amended  by  striking  the  word  ■applicant" 
wherever  It  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "proposed  shipowner". 

Sec  5  Section  502ibt  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936  (46  US  C.  1152(b)),  is 
amended  as  follows; 

(1)  By  striking  the  first  sentence  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng;  "The 
amoiuit  of  the  reduction  In  selling  price 
which  is  herein  termed  'construction-differ- 
ential subsidy'  shall  be  computed  by  taking 
the  excess  of  the  fair  and  reasonable  estimate. 
&B  determined  by  the  Secretary,  of  the  cost 
of  constructing  a  type  of  vessel  in  United 
States  shipyards  (excluding  the  oost  of  any 
features  Incorporated  In  the  vessel  for  na- 
tional defease  uses,  which  ahall  be  paid  by 


the  Secretary  in  addition  to  the  subsidy), 
over  the  fair  and  reasonable  estimate  of  cost, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  of  the  con- 
struction of  that  type  vessel  (excluding  na- 
tional defense  features  as  above  provided)  in 
a  foreign  shipbuilding  center  which  Is 
deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  furnish  a  fair 
and  representative  example  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  estimated  foreign  cost  of 
construction  of  vessels  of  the  type  proposed 
to  be  constructed,  and  expressing  the  result 
as  a  percentage  of  the  fair  and  reasonable 
estimate,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  of 
the  cost  of  construction  of  that  type  vessel 
In  United  States  shipyards,  and  applying 
such  percentage  to  the  lowest  respwnsible 
bid.  Subsidy  rates  shall  be  computed  sepa- 
rately for  different  types  of  vessels  and  shall 
t>e  periodically  recomputed  but  not  more  fre- 
quently than  once  each  year.  In  making  his 
foreign  cost  estimate,  the  Secretary  shall 
review  and  consider  any  foreign  cost  esti- 
mates and  substantiating  information  sub- 
mitted by  operators,  shipyards,  or  his  stall." 

(2)  By  striking  the  date  "June  30.  1968" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "the 
expiration  of  three  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  amendment". 

Sec.  6.  Section  504  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1154),  Is  amended 
as  follows; 

(1)  By  inserting  the  designation  "(ai" 
after  the  section  numt>er. 

(2)  By  striking  the  word  "applicant" 
wherever  it  appears  In  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "proposed 
shipowner". 

(3)  By  striking  in  the  second  sentence 
thereof  the  word  "bid"  wherever  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "bid 
or  negotiated  price". 

(41  By  inserting  at  the  end  of  the  third 
sentence  thereof  before  the  period  a  comma 
and  the  words  "or  the  negotiated  price". 

(5)  By  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence;  "Al- 
ternatively, the  Secretary  may.  In  accord- 
ance with  terms  and  conditions  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  him,  permit  the  proposed  ship- 
owner to  submit  a  negotiated  price  together 
with  backup  cost  details  and  evidence  that 
the  price  is  fair  and  reasonable." 

(6)  By  inserting  a  new  subsection  (b)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Where  a  shipyard  Is  the  applicant,  It 
may,  in  accordance  with  terms  and  condi- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  request 
construction-differential  subsidy  based  upon 
a  price  which  has  been  negotiated  with  the 
proposed  shipowner.  If  the  Secretary  con- 
siders the  negotiated  price  to  t>€  fair  and 
reasonable,  he  may  become  a  party  to  a  con- 
tract Ijetween  the  shipyard  and  the  ship- 
owner and  agree  to  pay  the  cost  of  national 
defense  features  and  construction-differen- 
tial subsidy  computed  under  section  502(b) 
of  this  Act.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  negotiated  price  is  not  fair  and  reason- 
able, he  may  request  renegotiation  In  an  ef- 
ford  to  arrive  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  price. 
As  an  alternative  to  accepting  a  negotiated 
price,  the  Secretary  may.  with  the  consent 
of  the  shipyard  applicant,  request  compet- 
itive bids  on  the  proposal,  in  which  case, 
the  applicant  shipyard  may  be  a  bidder.  In 
this  event,  the  Secretary  may  become  a  party 
to  a  contract  between  the  lowest  competi- 
tive   bidder    and    the    proposed   shipowner." 

Sec.  7.  Subsection  (1)  of  section  510(a) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C. 
1160(a)).  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(1)  The  term  obsolete  vessel'  means  a 
vessel  or  vessels  each  of  which  Is  of  not  less 
than  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty 
gross  tons;  which  has  been  owned  by  a  citizen 
or  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  at  least 
three  years  immediately  prior  to  the  date 
of  acquisition  hereunder:  and  which  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary  should  be  re- 
placed in  the  public  Interest." 


Sec.  8.  Section  801  of  the  Merchant  lis- 
rlne  Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1211),  Is  ametKled 
by  striking  "titles  VI  or  VII"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "titles  VI,  vn,  or  yttt". 

Sec.  9.  Section  804  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1222),  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  words  "operating-differential 
subsidy  under  title  VI"  and  Inserting  in  lien 
thereof  the  words  "operating  subsidy  uiKier 
titles  VI  or  XIU '. 

Sec  10.  Section  805  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1223).  Is  amended 
as  follows; 

(1)  Subesctlon  (a)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  words  "title  VI"  the  worda 
"or  title  XIII". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  Is  repealed. 

(3)  Subsection  (d)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing 'under  titles  VI  or  XIII  of  this  Act"  fol- 
lowing  the  word  "contractor"  In  the  last  sen- 
tence. 

Sec.  U.  Contractors  with  the  United  States 
are  released  from  the  provisions  of  their 
contracts  which  were  Inserted  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  805(c)  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1223(c)). 

Sec  12.  Section  810  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1227),  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  words  "operating-differen- 
tial" and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  word 
"operating",  and  by  striking  the  words  "title 
VI"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  words 
"titles  VI  or  XIU". 

Sec  13.  Section  905  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1244(c)).  \i 
amended  as  follows; 

By  striking  In  subsection  (c)  the  words 
"under  title  VI"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  words  "under  titU  i  VI  or  XIII". 

Sec  14.  The  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936. 
is  amended  by  inserting  a  new  title  X  to  read 
as  follows ; 

"TITLE  X— AID  IN  DEVELOPING.  CON- 
STRUCTING AND  OPERATING  PRIVA- 
TELY-OWNED NUCLEAR-POWERED 
MERCHANT    SHIPS 

"Sec  1001.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
further  Implement  the  policy  declared  In 
section  101  of  this  Act,  by  fostering  at  the 
least  cost  to  the  United  States  the  develop- 
ment, construction,  and  operation  of  pri- 
vately-owned nuclear-powered  merchant 
ships  whose  designs  embody  significant  de- 
partures from  the  designs  of  existing  nu- 
clear-powered merchant  ships  which  may 
lead  to  reduction  of  the  cost  of  constructing 
and  operating  future  nuclear-powered  mer- 
chant ships. 

"Sec  1002.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Is  authorized  to  Invite  from  citizens  of  the 
United  States  proposals  for  the  development 
and  construction  of  nuclear-powered  mer- 
chant ships  for  operation  In  the  domestic 
or  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
Including  trade  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Pro- 
jjosals  shaU  be  Invited  only  for  the  develop- 
ment and  construction  of  nuclear-powered 
merchant  ships  (1)  of  types  and  general 
specifications  (whether  dry-cargo,  liquid 
bulk  carrier,  or  other)  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  ( 2 )  with  nuclear 
propulsion  systems  of  general  types  and  con- 
ceptual designs  which  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  determined  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  accomplish  nuclear  power 
base  development  program  objectives  more 
quickly,  more  effectively,  or  at  lower  cost 
than  other  nuclear  propulsion  system* 
( these  would  include,  without  limitation, 
objectives  of  dependability,  rellabiUty,  op- 
erablUty,  and  the  acquisition  of  data  that 
would  be  of  value  to  the  future  develop- 
ment of  merchant  marine  nuclear  propulsion 
systems).  Each  proposal  shall  Include  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  proposed  ship  or 
ships;  their  contennplated  use  In  commerce; 
the  proposed  development,  construction  and 
operating  programs;  the  technical  Justifica- 
tion and  detailed  estimate  of  development, 
construction  and  operating  costs;  the  amount 
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of  aid  applied  for  itemized  separately  for 
the  development,  construction  and  operat- 
ing programs;  and  such  other  information 
as  Lhe  Secretary  directs. 

■Sec  1003.  The  Secretary,  In  cooperation 
^th  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  shall 
evaluate  all  proposals  determined  to  be  re- 
sDonslve  to  the  Invitation  and  shall  select 
from  them  the  proposal  or  proposals  which 
will  most  closely  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  person  who  submitted  a  selected  pro- 
posal, although  such  person  may  have  had 
no  experience  in  the  operation  of  nuclear- 
powered  ships,  possesses  the  ability,  experi- 
ence, financial  resources,  and  other  qualifi- 
cations necessary  to  enable  him  to  operate 
and  maintain  ships  In  that  area  of  the  do- 
mestic or  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  (including  trade  on  the  Great  Lakes) 
in  which  lie  proposes  to  operate  the  pro- 
posed ship  or  ships,  the  Secretary  may  ne- 
gotiate the  award  of  a  contract  with  such 
person  (hereafter  called  the  applicant)  for 
the  development  and  construction  of  the 
proposed  ship  or  ships.  The  Secretary  may 
require  such  modifications  in  the  proposed 
ship  or  ships  as  he  deems  desirable,  taking 
into  account  the  views  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  with  respect  to  modifications  of 
the  nucleap  propulsion  system,  and  the  views 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  respect  to 
national  defense  features.  The  Secretary 
may  agree  to  provide  so  much  of  the  aid  au- 
thorized by  section  1004  of  this  title  as  he 
determines  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  taking  into  consideration 
the  financial  risk  to  the  applicant,  and  the 
contribution  which  the  development,  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  proposed  ship 
or  ships  may  make  toward  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

"Sec  1004.  (a)(1)  In  connection  with  the 
develpment  and  construction  of  vessels  pro- 
posed and  selected  pursuant  to  section  1003. 
the  Secretary  may  offer  the  following  as- 
Eiaiance: 

"(A)  With  the  scientific  and  engineering 
advice  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
he  may  assist  In  negotiating  the  award  of 
and  become  a  party  to  contracts  between 
the  applicant  and  the  developer  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  proposed  nuclear-powered 
merchant  ship  or  ships.  Including  the  first 
fuel  cores.  He  may  agree  In  such  contracts 
to  pay  the  developer  all  of.  or  part  of,  the 
excess  of  the  cost  of  developing  the  pro- 
posed ship  or  ships,  including  national  de- 
fense features  and  the  first  fuel  cores,  over 
the  estimated  fair  and  reasonable  cost  of 
developing  a  comparable  conventional  ship 
or  ships  without  national  defense  features. 
'  (Bi  He  may  become  a  party  to  contracts 
between  the  applicant  and  the  builder  for 
the  construction  of  the  prop>osed  nuclear- 
powered  merchant  ship  or  ships,  and  may 
agree  in  such  contracts  to  pay  the  builder 
all  of,  or  part  of.  the  excess  of  the  cost  of 
constructing  in  the  United  States  the  pro- 
posed ship  or  ships.  Including  national  de- 
fense features  and  the  first  fuel  cores,  over 
the  estimated  average  weighted  fair  and  rea- 
sonable foreign  cost  of  constructing  a  com- 
parable conventional  ship  or  ships  without 
national  defense  features;  Provided,  hou- 
et'er.  That  If  the  ship  or  ships  are  to  be  op- 
erated in  the  domestic  trade  (except  the 
non-contiguous  domestic  trade  i  aid  under 
tills  paragraph  Is  limited  to  the  excess  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  In  the  United  States  the 
proposed  ship  or  ships,  including  national 
defense  features  and  the  first  fuel  cores,  over 
the  estimated  fair  and  reasonable  cost  of 
constructing  a  comparable  conventional  ship 
«"ithout  national  defense  features  in  the 
United  States. 

"(2 1  The  Secretary  may  also  assist  In 
training  crews  for  the  ships;  plan  and  design 
or  assist  In  planning  and  designing  appro- 
priate shore  faculties  to  service  the  ships; 
make  available   to   the  applicant,   with  the 


consent  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
appropriate  classified  information;  provide 
research  and  development  in  Government 
laboratories  which  have  facilities,  personnel, 
or  equipment  not  available  In  private  labo- 
ratories, with  the  consent  of  the  department 
or  agency  which  operates  the  laboratory,  and 
with  or  without  charge  to  the  applicant;  and 
provide,  without  charge,  design  review  serv- 
ices, ship  construction  inspection  services 
and  ship  operation  advisory  services. 

"(3)  If.  under  section  184  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2234).  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  consents  to  the 
creation  of  a  mortgage  or  lien  on  the  nu- 
clear-powered merchant  ship,  and  If  the  loan 
and  mortgage  are  eligible  for  Insurance  un- 
der title  XI  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  may 
insure  under  that  title  the  interest  on  and 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  principal  amount 
of  the  loan  and  mortgage.  In  determining 
the  applicant's  eligibility,  the  Secretary  is 
not  required  to  make  the  finding  required 
by  subsection  (c)  of  section  1004  of  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  may  make  the  findings  re- 
quired by  subsection  (aid)  and  (bid)  of 
section  1104  even  though  the  applicant  has 
had  no  experience  in  the  operation  of 
nuclear-powered  merchant  ships.  The  ap- 
plicability of  section  184  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  to  the  ship  shall  not  prevent  a 
mortgage  on  the  ship  from  being  a  preferred 
mortgage  under  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act.  1920. 

"(bi  In  providing  the  aid  specified  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
may,  upon  payment  of  the  costs,  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  department  or  agency 
concerned,  avail  himself  of  the  use  of  li- 
censes, information,  services,  facilities,  of- 
fices, and  employees  of  any  executive  de- 
partment. Independent  establishment,  or 
other  agency  of  the  Government,  Including 
any  field  service  thereof. 

"(c)  Section  505(8)  of  this  Act  shall  apply 
to  all  ships  whose  construction  is  aided  un- 
der this  title. 

"Sec.  1005.  Each  applicant  for  aid  under 
this  title  shall  agree  that  if  the  ship,  after 
its  construction  is  completed,  cannot  at  any 
time  be  operated  for  a  period  of  more  than 
30  days  because  of  an  inter-union  dispute 
in  which  the  fact  that  the  ship  is  nuclear- 
powered  is  an  important  element,  the  own- 
er will,  if  so  directed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  place  the  vessel  up  for  sale  at 
competitive  bidding,  with  a  minimum  price 
in  the  amount  that  would  be  paid  If  the 
vessel  were  requisitioned  for  title,  and  on 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  determines  wiU  be  con- 
ducive to  the  continued  operation  of  the 
ship.  This  obligation  shall  run  with  the 
title  to  the  vessel. 

"Sec  1006.  Any  ship  developed  and  con- 
structed with  aid  under  this  title  shall  be 
documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  remain  so  documented  for 
25  years  or  so  long  as  It  is  propelled  by 
nuclear  propulsion,  whichever  is  longer. 

"Sec  1007.  Ships  whose  construction  Is 
aided  under  this  title  are  eligible  to  receive 
operating-differential  subsidy  under  what- 
ever system  Is  in  force  when  the  ships  ^o 
into  operation  If  the  applicant  qualifies  un- 
der the  statute. 

"Sec  1008.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary,  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

"Sec  1009.  Authority  to  contract  for  the 
development  or  construction  of  ships  under 
this  title  expires  at  midnight  on  the  last 
day  of  the  sixtieth  month  following  the 
month  In  which  this  title  is  enacted.' 

Sec  15.  Section  152  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  2182),  Is 
amended  as  follows:  (1)  By  Inserting  In  the 
first  sentence  thereof  Immediately  after  the 
words  "with  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  Com- 


mission '  a  comma  and  the  foUowlng;  "or 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  the 
authority  of  title  X  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936,  as  amended".  (2 1  By  striking  the 
words  "by  the  Commission"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  the  words  "by  the  Com- 
mission or  the  Secretary". 

Sec  16.  Subsection  (1)  of  section  170  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  2210(1)  I.  Is  amended  by  inserting 
in  the  first  sentence  thereof  Iznmedlately 
before  the  period  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing; "or  any  ship  whose  development  or 
construction  is  aided  under  title  X  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  as  amended" 

Sec  17.  The  second  sentence  of  the  second 
paragraph  of  section  607(b)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936  (46  UJ3.C.  1177(bi),  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  "au- 
thorized under  section  613  of  this  title"  a 
comma  and  the  words  "or  new  nuclear  fuel 
cores  for  vesels"  and  a  comma 

Sec  18  Section  1104(a)(5)  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1936  (46  VS.C.  1274(a) 
(5)  ) .  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  shall  secure  bonds,  notes  or  other 
obligations  tearing  interest  (exclusive  of 
premium  charges  for  insurance,  and  service 
charges,  if  any)  at  rates  not  to  exceed  such 
per  centum  per  annum  on  the  principal  ob- 
ligation outstanding  as  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  determines  to  be  reasonable,  tak- 
ing Into  account  the  range  of  Interest  rates 
prevailing  in  the  private  market  for  similar 
loans  and  the  risks  assumed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce;" 

Sec  19  Section  1106(2)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936  (46  U  S.C  1276(21).  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  words  "for 
reconditioning  or  reconstructing  the  mort- 
gaged property"  the  words  "or  to  provide  a 
new  nuclear  fuel  core  for  the  mortgaged 
property". 

Sec  20.  The  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1938. 
is  amended  by  inserting  a  new  title  Xin  to 
read  as  follows; 

"TITLE   Xm— EXPERIMENTAL 
OPBRATINO  SUBSIDY 

"Sec.  1301  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is 
authorized  to  enter  into  five-year  experimen- 
tal contracts  with  liner  operators  for  the 
payment  of  operating  subsidy  for  the  opera- 
tion of  liner  vessels  in  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States  and  with  owners  of  dry 
bulk  vessels  built  after  the  enactment  of 
this  title  for  operation  as  contract  carriers 
in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine. 

•'Sec.  1302  A  subsidy  contract  may  be 
awarded  on  any  service  which  the  Secretary. 
in  his  discretion,  without  public  hearing, 
determines  Is  not  adequately  served.  Appli- 
cants for  such  contracts  must  meet  the  e".:- 
gibiUty  requirements  of  section  601  of  this 
Act.  The  Secretary,  in  his  discretion,  may 
apply  the  provisions  of  sections  605(a)  and 
(b),  606(5)  (6)  (7).  607(a)  (b)  (C)  (dKe)  (f) 
(g) .  608,  609.  610.  and  611  of  this  Act.  or  any 
of  them,  to  contracts  entered  Into  under  this 
title.  He  may  also,  in  his  discretion,  apply 
the  provisions  of  section  607(h)  to  contracts 
entered  Into  under  this  title  with  liner 
operators. 

'Sec.  1303.  The  amount  payable  during  the 
first  year  of  the  subsidy  contract  shall  not 
exceed  the  difference  between  the  costs  in- 
curred in  operating  the  ship  for  Insiirance. 
wages,  maintenance  and  repair,  and  the  cost 
of  such  items  Incurred  In  the  operation  of  a 
comparable  ship  under  the  fiag  of  a  foreign 
country  whose  shlpw  are  substantial  com- 
petitors of  the  subsidized  ship.  During  the 
subsequent  years  of  the  contract,  the  amount 
of  subsidy  shall  be  computed  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  In  his  discretion  may 
determine.  In  developing  any  new  system  the 
Secretary  shall  be  g\ilded  by  the  overriding 
principle  that  the  system  must  contain  In- 
centives which  can  be  reaaonably  expected 
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to  reduce  unit  costs  of  subsidy  In  the  future. 
Such  Incentives  may  Include  the  use  of  an 
objective  Index  or  Indices  to  govern  the  an- 
nxial  change  In  costs  eligible  for  subsidy,  the 
use  of  a  formula  or  formulae  reasonably  re- 
lating the  amount  of  subsidy  payable  to  the 
performance  or  production  of  subsidized 
service,  or  the  use  of  such  other  reasonable 
approaches  to  the  determination  of  the 
amount  of  subsidy  as  the  Secretary  may  in 
his  discretion  establish. 

"Sec.  1304.  Such  contracts  shall  provide 
that  upon  their  termination  the  operator 
shall  have  the  option  of  receiving  a  contract 
for  the  operation  of  his  vessels  under  what- 
ever subsidy  system  Is  in  force  at  that  time, 
or  of  selling  his  ships  to  the  Government  for 
a  price  not  to  exceed  their  depreciated  book 
value." 

Sec.  21.  (1)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commission 
on  American  Shipbuilding  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission") .  The  Com- 
mission shall  be  composed  of  six  members, 
appointed  by  the  President.  At  least  one 
member  shall  be  from  the  United  States 
shipbuilding  Industry.  Members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  appointed  for  the  life  of  the 
Commission.  The  President  shall  designate 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  as 
Chairman.  Four  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(  2  I  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  each 
be  entitled  to  receive  $100  per  diem  when  en- 
gaged In  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  in  the  Commission,  Including  travel- 
time,  and  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code  for  persons  In  the 
Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

(3 1  Th?  Commission  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman  or  at  the  call  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  thereof 

(4  I  The  Commission  shall  have  the  power 
to  apjxilnt  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel,  as  It  deems  advisable,  subject 
to  the  civil  service  laws  and  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 

(5)  The  Commission  may  procure.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code,  the  temporary  or 
Intermittent  services  of  expyerts  or  consul- 
tants; individuals  so  employed  shall  rereive 
compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Commission,  but  not  in  excess  of  Sio'o  per 
diem,  including  traveltlme,  and  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness may  be  aiiowed  travel  expenses.  Includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
for  persons  in  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed intermittently. 

(6 1  The  Commission  shall  conduct  a  study 
of  the  extent  to  which  Federal  assistance  to 
the  private  shipbuilding  industry  in  the 
United  States  Is  nacessary  to  preserve  the 
competitive  position  of  such  Industry  and  to 
preserve  a  nationp.l  capability  for  the  build- 
ing and  repair  of  United  States  merchant 
and  United  States  naval  ships. 

(7)  The  Commission  shall  not  later  than 
three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  submit  a  comprehensive  report  of 
Its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress,  and  thereafter 
shall  cease  to  exist. 

Sec.  22.  The  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  Is 
amended  by  inserting  a  new  title  XIV  to  read 
as  follows : 

"TITLE  XIV— RKPLACEMENT  AND  EXPAN- 
SION OP  UNITED  STATES  NONSUBSI- 
DIZED  MERCHANT  AND  FISHING  FLEETS 

"Sec.  1401.  AtrrHORiTT  To  Neootiatb  Con- 
tracts— 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
construction  or  acquisition  of  new  merchant 
vessels  or  the  substantial  reconstruction  of 
existing  merchant  vessels  and  for  other  pur- 


poses authorized  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  may  enter  into  contracts  not  to 
exceed  twenty  years  with  any  person  who  Is 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  the  person  possesses  the 
ability,  experience,  financial  resources,  and 
other  qualifications  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  conduct  the  proposed  operations  of  the 
merchant  vessels  as  to  meet  competitive  con- 
ditions and  promote  United  States  domestic 
or  foreign  commerce. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
construction  of  new  fishing  vessels,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  may  enter  Into  con- 
tracts not  to  exceed  twenty  years  with  any 
person  who  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
If  the  Secretary  determines  the  person  pos- 
sesses the  ability,  experience,  financial  re- 
sources, and  other  qualifications  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  conduct  the  proposed  opera- 
tions of  the  fishing  vessel  to  meet  competi- 
tive conditions  and  promote  the  utilization 
of  fishery  resources. 

"Sec.  1402.  Terms  and  Conditions  of  Con- 
tract.— The  Secretary  shall  include  In  each 
contract  a  provision — 

"(a)  that  any  new  vessel  constructed  un- 
der a  contract  will  be  built  In  a  shipyard  in 
the  United  States  under  a  contract  with  a 
shipbuilder  entered  into  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act; 

■■(b)  that  any  new  vessel  acquired  under 
a  contract  will  be  one  that  was  built  in  a 
shipyard  In  the  United  States  for  the  United 
States  Government  under  a  contract  with  a 
shipbuilder  entered  into  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  act; 

"(c)  that  any  vessel  substantially  recon- 
structed under  a  contract  will  be  one  that 
was  built  in  a  shipyard  In  the  United  States 
and  will  be  substantially  reconstructed  In  a 
shipyard  in  the  United  States  under  a  con- 
tract with  a  shipbuilder  entered  into  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act; 

"id)  that  any  vessel  constructed,  acquired, 
C'r  substantially  reconstructed  under  a  con- 
tract win  be  of  a  type,  size,  and  speed  that 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  suitable  for 
use  on  the  high  seas  or  Great  Lakes; 

"(e)  that  any  vessel  constructed,  acquired 
or  substantially  reconstructed  under  a  con- 
tract negotiated  under  section  1(a)  will  be 
of  a  type  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
certifies  is  suitable  for  economical  and 
speedy  conversion  into  a  naval  auxiliary  or 
otherwise  suitable  for  use  by  the  United 
States  in  the  event  of  war  or  national 
emergency; 

"(f)  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
a  capital  reserve  fund; 

"(g)  for  the  approximate  number  and  type 
of  vessels  which  the  contractor  will  con- 
struct, acquire,  or  substantially  reconstruct 
subject  to  modifications  and  extensions  upon 
a  showing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
of  acceptable  reasons  for  modifications  or 
extensions. 

"(h)  for  additional  terms  and  conditions 
consistent  with  this  Act,  that  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  protect  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States; 

"(i)  for  the  early  replacement  of  any  war- 
built  vessel  used  in  the  movement  of  cargo 
under  section  901(b),  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  as  amended; 

"(J)  that  each  contractor  agrees  not  to 
incur  any  purchase  money  indebtedness  with 
respect  to  any  vessel  constructed,  acquired, 
or  substantially  reconstructed  under  a  con- 
tract without  the  prior  consent  of  the  Secre- 
tary; 

"(k)  that  upon  failure  of  the  contractor 
to  construct,  acquire,  or  substantially  recon- 
struct any  vessel  as  provided  in  the  contract 
as  modified  or  extended,  all  deposits  of  the 
contractor  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  fund 
with  the  same  tax  consequences  as  result 
from  withdrawals  from  the  funds  created  by 
section  607,  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended,  and  for  further  deposits  may  be 


made  by  the  contractor  until  a  new  contract 
Is  negotiated;  and 

"(1)  that  the  contractor  agrees  that  any 
vessel  constructed  or  acquired  under  a  con- 
tract will  remain  documented  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  for  twenty-five  years 
from  the  date  of  its  delivery  by  the  ship- 
builder and  any  vessel  reconstructed  under 
a  contract  will  remain  documented  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  for  the  remainder 
of  its  economic  life  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

"Sec.  1403.  Creation  and  Maintenance  of 
Capital  Reserve  Ftnd. —  (a)  Each  con- 
tractor shall  create  and  maintain  for  the 
duration  of  the  contract,  in  depositories  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  a  capital  reserve 
fund  under  the  Joint  control  of  the  operator 
and  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  Each  contractor  shall  deposit  in  the 
capital  reserve  fund  as  is  required  to  be  de- 
posited by  subsidized  operators  under  section 
607,  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended, 
the  proceeds  of  sales  of  vessels,  the  proceeds 
of  insurance  and  Indemnities,  the  deprecia- 
tion charges,  as  earned,  and  the  earnings 
made  on  deposits  in  the  capital  reserve  fund, 
and  shall  annually  deposit  any  percentage  of 
differential  payments  received  on  the  move- 
ment of  cargo  under  section  901  (bi,  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended,  that  the 
Secretary  determines  is  from  profits  and  is 
necessarv  to  fulfill  the  contractar's  obliga- 
tion under  the  contract. 

"(c)  The  contractor  may  deposit  in  the 
fund  other  earnings  from  his  vessel  opera- 
tions. 

"Sec.  1404.  Tax  Deferment  of  Deposits  in 

the   FfND. 

"(a)  Deposit-s  of  capital  gains  into  the 
fund  are  taxed  in  the  same  manner  as  de- 
posits of  capital  gains  by  subsidized  opera- 
tors under  section  607,  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  as  amended. 

"(b)  Deposits  of  earnings  and  differential 
payments  into  the  fund  are  taxed  in  the 
same  manner  as  deposits  of  earnings  of  sub- 
sidized operators  under  section  607,  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended. 

"Sec.  1405.  Withdrawals  From  the 
Fund. — Contractors  may  withdraw  deposits 
fram  the  fund  with  the  same  restriction  and 
limitation,  under  the  same  conditions  and 
with  the  same  tax  consequences  as  deposits 
may  be  withdrawn  from  the  capital  reserve 
fund  by  subsidized  operators  under  section 
607,  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  as  amended 

"Sec.  1406.  Investment  of  the  Fund.— 
Contractors  may  invest  deposits  In  the  fund 
under  the  conditions  and  with  the  same  re- 
striction as  deposits  of  subsidized  operators 
under  section  607,  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936,  as  amended. 

"Sec,  1407.  Discontinuance  of  Differen- 
tial Payments. — 

"No  operator  of  a  nonsubsldized  vessel 
may  receive  any  differential  payments  for 
cargo  moved  by  such  vessel  under  section 
901(b).  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended,  unless  the  operator  has  concluded 
a  contract  with  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act  before  January  1,  1968. 

"Sec.  1408.  DEFiNmoNS. — In  this  Act — 

"(a)  'Contract'  means  a  vessel  construc- 
tion, acquisition,  or  reconstruction  contract 
authorized  by  this  Act. 

"(b)  'Differential  payments'  means  the  pay- 
ments made  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  operators  of  United  States-flag  mer- 
chant vessels  for  the  movement  of  cargo 
under  section  901(b),  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  as  amended,  at  rates  in  excess  of  world 
market  rates. 

"(c)   'Documented'  includes  enrolled. 

"(d)  'Earnings  from  the  operation  of  ves- 
sels' includes  hire  from  bareboat  charters 

"(e)  'Earnings  made  on  deposits'  means 
earnings  on  funds  deposited  as  well  as  earn- 
ings on  accumulated  earnings  and  gains  made 
on  sale  of  securities. 
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"(f)  'Fund'  means  the  capital  reserve  fund 
authorized  by  this  Act. 

"(g)  'Nonsubsldized  vessel'  means  any 
vessel  not  included  in  an  operating  differen- 
tial subsidy  contract  under  the  Merchant 
jfarine  Act,  1936,  as  amended. 

"(b)  'Person'  includes  corporation. 

"(I)  'Reconstruction'  means  the  substan- 
tial reconstruction  and  major  modernization 
of  a  vessel  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  objectives  of  this  Act  will  be  promoted 
bv  such  reconstruction. 

'•'(j)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  reference  to  powers  and  duties 
relating  to  contracts  for  the  construction, 
acquisition,  or  substantial  reconstruction  of 
merchant  vessels  and  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  reference  to  powers  and  duties 
relating  to  contracts  for  the  construction  of 
fishing  vessels. 

"(ki  'Subsidized  operators'  means  persons 
who  have  an  operating  differential  subsidy 
contract  under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936.  as  amended. 

"(1)  'Vessel'  includes  non-self-propelled 
vessels,  c^rgo  cx)ntalners,  cargo  vans,  and 
other  related  equipment. 

"(m)  War-built  vessel'  means  a  vessel  as 
defined  in  section  3,  Merchant  Ship  Sales 
.let,  1946." 


NEW  MARITIME  PROGRAM 

Mr  DOWhflNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DO^\'NING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
may  go  down  in  the  annals  of  maritime 
history  as  one  of  its  most  historic  oc- 
casions. 

Today  may  also  mark  the  beginning  of 
a  vibrant,  strong  merchant  marine  for 
our  great  country. 

Every  knowledgeable  American  has 
viewed  with  deep  concern  the  decline  and 
demise  of  our  present  merchant  marine. 

Our  present  American-flag  ships  are 
obsolete  and  outdated,  and  even  these  are 
dwindling  in  number.  The  Vietnam  sea- 
lift  of  military  men  and  supplies  has 
strained  our  meager  supply  of  ships  al- 
most to  the  breaking  point. 

Something  has  to  be  done  to  restore 
this  historic  foui'th  arm  of  our  national 
defense,  and  something  will  be  done  to- 
day. I  hope  it  will  receive  enthusiastic 
support. 

Today,  ranking  members  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  and  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee are  introducing  a  bill  which  will  give 
the  Nation  a  maritime  program. 

We  are  late,  but  there  Is  still  time. 

The  bill  Is  a  modest  one  by  most  stand- 
ards, but  it  will  give  us  a  start.  It  will  pro- 
vide for  the  construction  of  30  to  35  ships 
for  a  period  of  5  years.  These  ships  will  be 
built  in  American  yards  by  Americans. 
Our  American  shipyards  can  and  will 
meet  the  challenge. 

It  also  includes  the  construction  of 
several  nuclear-powered  vessels.  It  is  im- 
perative that  we  exploit  our  initial  devel- 
opment of  this  new.  exciting  source  of 
power.  We  cannot  afford  not  to  push  for- 
ward In  this  field. 

Sums  of  money  are  also  to  be  provided 
for  research  and  development.  Hope- 
fully our  merchant  marine  can  become 


more  eflBcient  and  more  competitive  with 
the  foreign-flag  fleets. 

These  are  the  basic  provisions  of  the 
bUl  which  we  will  offer.  They  will  be 
modified  and  improved  as  hearings  are 
held  and  will  be  in  the  best  shape  possi- 
ble when  we  bring  the  bill  to  the  House 
for  approval. 

This  is  the  start  of  our  Nation's  new 
maritime  program.  My  only  regret  is  that 
it  is  so  late  in  coming. 


INCREASING  ACTIVITY  IN  FOREIGN 
ENDEAVORS  BY  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  MINNESOTA 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  has  been  increasingly 
active  in  foreign  endeavors.  Some  time 
ago  they  established  an  office  of  inter- 
national programs  that  coordinates  ef- 
forts among  various  disciplines  and  with 
many  foreign  educational  institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  letter  from 
the  president  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, Dr,  Malcolm  Moos,  concerning 
counterpart  funds  and  their  impact  upon 
U.S.  higher  educational  efforts  abroad. 

In  his  letter,  President  Moos  expressed 
his  alarm  at  recent  actions  taken  during 
hearings  held  by  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  with  regard  to  future 
use  of  counterpart  currencies  to  support 
international  education.  In  these  hear- 
ings, it  seems  that  HEW  and  Depart- 
ment of  State  requests  for  funds  payable 
in  Indian  and  other  foreign  currencies 
were  stricken  by  the  committee. 

Dr.  Moos  points  out  that,  if  the  com- 
mittee's action  should  stand,  the  result 
for  international  education  programs 
would  be  disastrous — this  at  a  time  when 
the  need  for  world  cooperation  and  un- 
derstanding is  paramount. 

But  President  Moos  clearly  points  out 
that  the  real  irony  of  the  committees 
action  is  that  there  are  absolutely  no 
savings  to  U.S.  taxpayers  in  eliminating 
or  reducing  the  use  of  counterpart  funds 
for  educational  purposes.  He  points  out, 
for  example,  in  India  alone  some  $570 
million  is  currently  available  for  U.S. 
uses,  and  that  this  amount  is  increasing 
as  the  result  of  interest  from  U.S.  loans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  none  of  this  money  so  ac- 
cumulated in  Iiidia.  or  any  other  foreign 
state  having  counterpart  funds,  comes 
from  taxation  in  the  United  States.  These 
moneys  simply  accumulate  and  remain 
unused  except  as  Congress  approves. 

Tlierefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  all  of  us 
are  vitally  concerned  with  the  need  for 
economy  in  government,  it  is  apparent 
that  no  savings  to  U.S.  taxpayers  will  re- 
sult from  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee's recent  action.  In  fact,  I  would 
submit  that  a  tragic  loss  to  international 
relations  and  international  education  will 
result  if  this  decision  is  left  to  stand.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  would  urge  all  Members  to  do 
everything  possible  to  restore  these  funds. 


Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous 
consent,  I  Insert  the  letter  of  President 
Moos  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
UNrvzRsrrT  of  Minnesota. 
Minneapolis,  Minn..  November  1. 1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  E   Karth, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  REPRESENTATn-E  Kabth  As  you  know, 
the  U.S.  Government  provides  a  significant 
contribution  to  lnternatlons.1  education 
through  the  use  of  counterpart  currency  held 
In  a  number  of  countries  around  the  world, 
particularly  in  India.  With  these  funds, 
many  Institutions  are  able  to  support  im- 
portant work  of  U.S.  scholars  who  add  to  the 
stock  of  knowledge  of  other  cultures  and 
provide  most  valuable  feedback  to  our  own 
students. 

It  was  with  considerable  alarm  that  I  be- 
came aware  of  the  results  of  recent  Con- 
gressional Appropriations  Committee  hear- 
ings ccncerning  the  future  use  of  counter- 
part currencies  to  support  international  ed- 
ucation. In  tliese  hearings  the  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  request  for  fun(is  pay- 
able in  Indian  ( and  other  foreign )  currencies 
was  stricken  by  the  House  Appropriation 
Committee,  while  in  the  Department  of  State 
request  the  total  amount  for  foreign  edu- 
cational and  cultural  affairs  in  India  and 
elsewhere  has  been  seriously  reduced.  At  a 
time  when  more,  not  less,  attention  must  be 
devoted  to  international  education,  such  ac- 
tion Is  incomprehensible  If  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee's  actions  should  stand,  the 
effect  of  these  reductions  would  be  disastrous 
for  the  continued  operations  of  government- 
sponsored  international  education  operations 
in  India  and  other  countries. 

The  need  for  farther  international  edu- 
cation is  critical  The  U  S  Government  is  in 
the  enviable  position  of  being  able  to  sup- 
port an  uupcrtani  segment  of  this  work,  if 
it  chooses  to  do  so,  without  calling  upon 
dollar  resources.  The  need  for  close  scrutiny 
of  appropriation  requests  and  the  utilization 
of  available  resources  lor  highest  priority 
needs  is  fully  understood  and  appreciated. 
However,  there  is  no  apparent  financial  sav- 
ings to  ttie  U.S.  Go\ernment  in  eliminating 
or  reducing  the  use  of  counterpart  funds  for 
educational  purposes.  I  understand  that  in 
India  alone  the  amount  of  currency  available 
for  U.S.  uses  (as  distinguished  from  the  sum 
available  by  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  for  that  Government's  own 
uses)  was  $570  million  In  equivalent  rupees 
on  Jtine  30.  1967.  and  Is  constantly  increas- 
ing from  Interest  paid  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment on  loans  which  it  has  made  to  India. 
None  of  the  money  so  accumulated  comes 
from  taxation  in  the  United  States.  It  simply 
accumulates  In  India  to  He  there  unused 
except  as  Congress  approves. 

Thus,  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  lend 
your  support  to  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  urge 
a  restoration  of  the  use  of  counterpart  funds 
for  continued  support  cf  international  edu- 
cation operations. 

Regards  and  esteem, 

Malcolm  Moos, 

President. 


VIETNAM  SUPPORT 

Mr.  SIKKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlanan  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  significant 
note  from  Tuesday's  voting  Is  the  fact 
that  San  Francisco  voters  have  rejected 
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a  proposal  for  an  immediate  cease  fire 
in  Vietnam  and  the  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops.  Even  more  important  is  the  fact 
that  the  vote  was  2  to  1. 

There  had  been  concern  about  the  out- 
come. San  Francisco  has  its  vociferous 
elements  who  confused  the  issue,  but  not 
the  outcome.  Score  one  for  patriotism. 
I  am  convinced  the  result  would  be 
the  same  if  there  were  a  nationwide  vote 
on  this  question.  The  administration's 
handling  of  the  war  is  intended  to  bring 
victory  without  undue  risk  of  involving 
Red  China  and  Russia.  Some  of  us  are 
impatient  that  more  pressure  has  not 
been  brought  against  the  enemy  to  speed 
victorj'  for  our  forces.  Nevertheless,  at- 
trition is  bearing  heavily  on  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong.  The  bomb- 
ing is  taking  a  heavy  toll  in  the  north. 
There  are  signs,  despite  recent  heavy 
fighting  by  the  Communist  forces,  that 
victory  for  our  forces  may  be  nearer  than 
had  been  anticipated. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  time  than 
this  for  the  President  and  his  spokes- 
men to  stress  the  need  for  patriotic  sup- 
port for  the  war  elTort.  Americans  have 
been  subjected  to  a  continuing  barrage  of 
antiwar  propaganda.  The  peaceniks 
have  been  much  more  vocal  than  those 
who  recognize  the  reasons  for  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam.  Consequently,  a 
great  many  people  are  confused  about 
the  real  issues.  They  will  respond  when 
reason  and  need  are  shown.  A  war  which 
is  fought  on  a  part-time  basis  with  as- 
surances to  the  people  that  they  can 
have  both  guns  and  butter  does  not  in 
itself  stimulate  patriotism.  Emphasis 
constantly  has  been  on  negotiation  ra- 
ther than  victory  and  this,  too,  is  foreign 
to  American  thinking. 

Support  for  a  war  in  which  America's 
young  men  are  fighting  is  inherent  in 
our  people.  Show-  them  reasons  for  rally- 
ing behind  the  flag  and  they  will  do  so. 
It  is  time  for  an  appeal  for  patriotism 
and  for  widespread  suppport  of  the  war 
effort.  It  is  time  to  talk  victory  and  to 
plan  victory.  Show  the  troops  now  that 
the  people  back  home  are  supporting 
them  wholeheartedly.  Let  the  other  side 
do  the  worrying  about  negotiations.  This 
is  the  American  way. 


THREE  SISTERS  BRIDGE 
Mr     MACHEN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 


ask 


imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 
"Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  in- 
credible situation  appears  to  be  develop- 
ing in  the  Etepartment  of  Transporta- 
tion with  regard  to  the  Three  Sisters 
Bridge  and  the  entire  freeway  and  bal- 
anced transportation  program  for  the 
District. 

On  the  same  day,  Wednesday.  Novem- 
ber 8.  1967.  the  four  metropolitan  area 
Congressmen  received  a  letter  from 
Transportation  Secretary  Alan  S.  Boyd 
in  reply  to  our  request  that  he  meet  with 
us  on  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge.  Secre- 


tary Boyd's  letter  was  as  informative  as 
any  I  have  seen  from  his  office  to  date 
and  I  include  the  text  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

The  Secretaby  of  Transpobtation. 
Washington,  DC,  November  7,  1967. 
Hon.  Hebvey  G.  Machen, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Deab  Mr.  Machen:  I  am  writing  In  re- 
sponse CO  your  telegram  dealing  with  ques- 
tions concerning  a  decision  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge. 

As  has  been  indicated  in  previous  corre- 
spondence to  you,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Is  at  work  on  this  matter  and  will 
have  a  decision  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
I  have  said  publicly  within  the  last  few  days 
that  we  anticipate  that  the  Department  will 
be  prepared  to  provide  advice  on  the  Issues 
presented  for  its  consideration  by  approxi- 
mately the  middle  of  November.  You  may 
be  assured  that  I  will  transmit  copies  of  the 
information  to  you  as  soon  as  it  Is  available. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Alan  S.  Boyd. 

At  the  same  time,  we  read  in  the 
Washington  Post  that  Secretary  Boyd 
appears  to  have  decided  that  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge  "is  out."  This  same  news- 
paper, in  a  related  editorial,  very  cor- 
rectly characterized  his  apparent  deci- 
sion as  threatening  the  generally  agreed 
upon  balanced  transportation  system  for 
the  District  and  suggested  that — 

The  Department  of  Transportation  ought 
to  take  its  proposals  back  to  the  drawing 
boards.  It  cannot  stop  the  growth  of  the  area, 
arrest  the  rising  demands  of  traffic  or  en- 
force an  order  compelling  all  citizens  to  ride 
a  transit  system  not  yet  built. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  sage  advice  and 
I  recommend  that  Secretary  Boyd  start 
taking  some  advice  from  those  of  us  who 
have  more  than  a  vague  inkling  of  the 
transportation  needs  of  the  metropolitan 
area.  Mr.  Boyd  was  not  elected  by  the 
residents  of  the  metropolitan  area.  He 
does  not  represent  their  interests  as 
commuters  and  wage-earners  here. 
Those  of  us  w^ho  are  elected  from  the 
metropolitan  area  are  in  virtual  agree- 
ment on  the  feasibility  and  desirability 
of  a  balanced  transportation  system  and 
on  construction  of  the  Three  Sisters 
Bridge 

We  have  tried  repeatedly  to  meet  with 
either  Secretary  Boyd  or  his  designated 
representative  on  this  matter.  Our  ef- 
forts have  been  entirely  fruitless.  In  re- 
sponse to  our  letters,  which  are  quite 
candid  and  forthright,  we  get  from  him 
the  most  inane  and  assinine  replies 
imaginable  from  a  Cabinet  officer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  just  the  latest 
chapter  in  the  continuing  story  of  the 
Three  Sisters  Bridge.  I  would  hate  to 
think  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  is  going  to  write 
an  unhappy  ending  for  this  bridge. 

Certainly  if  what  we  read  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  is  In  fact  the  Secretary's  de- 
cision on  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  and 
the  entire  transportation  system  here, 
the  Secretary  is  on  a  dangerous  collision 
course  with  a  number  of  Members  of 
Congress  and  I  would  not  predict  that  he 
and  his  plans  will  prevail.  This  type  of 
situation  does  not  have  to  occur.  We  in 
Congress  did  not  seek  a  conflict.  But  if 
these  unilateral  decisions  which  ad- 
versely affect  the  future  of  the  area's 
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balanced  transportation  system  in  the 
District  and  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion continue  to  occur,  conflict  will  also 
ensue. 


SHOCK  AND  AMAZEMENT  AT  PLANS 
TO  ABANDON  THE  THREE  SIS- 
TERS  BRIDGE 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRO-STHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  seriously  concerned  and! 
In  fact,  was  shocked,  as  well  as  others 
of  my  colleagues  from  the  metropolitan 
area  of  Washington,  at  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation in  which  was  contained  the 
recommendation  to  abandon  the  plans 
for  an  additional  Potomac  River  bridge 
as  well  as  several  highways  and  freeway 
projects  here  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  had  come 
forward  In  his  report  with  a  recommen- 
dation for  constructive  alternatives,  we 
would  have  to  consider  it.  But  to  sug- 
gest that  further  highways,  freewaj's, 
and  river  crossings  are  not  needed,  and 
that  we  would  have  to  rely  upon  rapid 
transit  in  lieu  of  these  projects  borders 
upon  stupidity,  particularly  when  the 
construction  and  completion  of  area 
transit  Is  in  the  distant  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  studying 
these  projects  for  many  years,  during 
the  course  of  which  all  highway  engi- 
neers with  whom  I  am  familiar  agree 
that  these  projects  are  needed.  In  fact 
we  have  received  the  recommendations 
and  support  of  engineers  and  experts 
from  all  over  the  United  States.  The  only 
opposition  we  have  had  has  come  from 
this  source  and  from  so  called  conserva- 
tionists and  members  of  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission.  Now  they 
are  using  him,  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  as  a  fall 
guy  to  rubberstamp  the  proposition  that 
they  have  been  putting  forth  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  tWs  course  of  action 
is  followed,  a  course  of  action  which  in 
my  opinion  will  create  utter  chaos,  then 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
going  to  have  to  step  into  the  picture 
and  do  the  job  that  the  Planning  Com- 
mission, the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  others  In  the  executive  branch 
of  government  obviously  are  not  capable 
of  doing. 

I  regret,  therefore,  to  learn  that  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  has  decided 
upon  a  course  which  will  result  In  further 
stalling  and  delay  over  the  decision 
which  ultimately  must  be  made  to  go 
ahead  with  the  inner  loop  in  the  District 
and  another  Potomac  River  crossing  to 
Virginia. 

It  appears  this  decision  was  not  made 
recently,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  back  in  May 
when  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  turned  the  question  over  to 
the  Secretary.  It  seems  to  have  been 
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rigged  from  the  beginning  for  Mr.  Boyd 
to  decide  to  scrap  the  careful  planning 
o'  many  highway  experts  in  favor  of  a 
ridiculous  set  of  "possibilities,"  many  of 
which  were  evaluated  years  ago  and  dis- 
carded as  unworkable. 

Surely  the  Secretary  and  liis  advisers 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  refuses  to  release 
funds  for  our  much  needed  subway  sys- 
tem until  the  Inner  loop  and  Interstate 
System  in  the  District  has  been  settled 
once  and  for  all.  As  recently  as  today  the 
chairman  advised  me  that  his  position 
in  this  regard  has  not  changed. 

This  decision  concerns  me  greatly,  be- 
cause not  only  is  our  highway  system  en- 
dangered, but  the  subway  is  threatened 

as  well. 

Mr.  Boyd's  ill-conceived  decision  will 
result  in  transportation  chaos  through- 
out the  Washington  area. 


THE  I>:CREDIBLE  PERFORMANCE  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  AGENCIES  RESPON- 
SIBLE FOR  STALLING  TRANSPOR- 
TATION IN  THE  WASHINGTON 
AREA  DESERVES  A  HARD  LOOK  BY 
THIS  BODY 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  incredible 
perfoi-mance  of  the  Federal  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  stalling  transportation  in 
the  Washington  area  deserves  a  hard 
look  by  this  body.  First,  we  have  a  direct 
responsibility  for  the  National  Capital. 
Second,  the  attitude  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  toward  freeways  in 
and  around  the  District  of  Columbia— If 
It  represents  a  trend  in  Federal  trans- 
portation pohcy — ought  to  give  pause  to 
every  Member  representing  an  urban 
area.  The  administration  has  pledged  to 
make  Washington  a  "showcase  for  the 
world."  I  fear  it  wUl  be  a  showcase  with 
a  wall  around  it.  One  wonders  whose  city 
will  get  the  showcase  treatment  next. 
And  third,  the  Department  has  ignored 
responsible  local  oflQcials.  elected  and  ap- 
pointed, making  It  incumbent  on  Con- 
gress to  exert  its  responsibility  over  ex- 
ecutive agencies  that  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten what  a  representative  government 
is  all  about. 

In  brief,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, Alan  S.  Boyd,  was  requested  by  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
to  report  on  the  number  of  lanes  needed 
for  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  and  the  best 
location  for  such  an  additional  Potomac 
River  crossing.  Unfortunately,  for  the 
cause  of  public  understanding,  the  dis- 
pute has  centered  about  the  bridge  alone. 
whereas  the  main  issue  at  stake  has  been 
the  entire  freeway  system  for  the  metro- 
politan area.  This  Is  why  the  bridge  has 
become  the  focus  of  attack  by  antlfree- 
way  forces.  Thus  it  Is  no  coincidence  that 
Secretary  Boyd,  In  recommending  against 
the  bridge,  took  the  occasion  to  call  for 
a  cutback  In  the  entire  proposed  system 
including  one  of  the  most  vitally  needed 


facets  in  the  State  of  Maryland — exten- 
sion of  the  North  Central  Freeway  into 
a  densely  developed  area  of  Montgomery 
County. 

The  result:  no  freeways  whatever,  into 
the  Maryland  suburbs  adjoining  North- 
west Washington.  An  alternate  sugges- 
tion, that  the  George  Washington  Me- 
morial Parkway  be  extended  Into  the 
District  and  cormect  with  new  roads 
along  the  Potomac,  is  nothing  but  a  sop; 
that  ought  to  be  done  anyway.  The  only 
consolation  that  can  be  drawn  here 
would  be,  if  this  Is  the  final  decision 
then  at  least  one  road  can  go  ahead. 

The  Department  is  doing  this,  further- 
more, without  due  consultation  with  the 
District,  Maryland,  or  Virginia  officials 
whose  interests  are  vitally  at  stake.  Re- 
gional implications  are  totally  over- 
looked. The  DOT  proposals  are  ruruiing 
directly  contrary  to  countless  engineer- 
ing studies  and  reliable  forecasts  of  traf- 
fic volumes.  They  violate  a  formal  agree- 
ment that  laimched  a  mass  transit  pro- 
gram for  the  region  with  the  approval  of 
Congress;  they  repudiate  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads'  own  long  standing  posi- 
tion on  freeways;  they  break  faith  with 
the  citizens  of  the  region  who  need  a 
balanced  system  of  t)Oth  freeways  and 
transit. 

On  the  subject  of  local  cooperation  re- 
quired by  law.  the  Department  particu- 
larly has  ignored  highway  officials.  It 
stalled  on  a  simple  factual  decision  for 
6  months  and  then  dimiped  a  radically 
altered  plan  on  the  new  District  govern- 
ment. I  fail  to  find  that  timing  acciden- 
tal. To  be  sure.  Mayor  Washington  and 
the  District  Council  are  to  be  "consulted  " 
and  are  being  urged  to  accept  the 
Department's  recommendations.  This 
strikes  me  as  being  about  as  mutually 
cooperative  as  a  friendly  suggestion  from 
the  only  banker  in  towTi. 

It  is  ironic  that  at  the  same  time,  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  wants  State 
highway  officials  to  hold  not  one.  but  two 
public  hearings  for  federally  aided  high- 
way projects  to  afford  the  public  an  op- 
portunity to  speak. 

Consider  the  consequences,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. The  suburbs  wiU  then  develop  more 
independently,  giving  greater  emphasis 
to  lateral  road  facilities.  Job  opportuni- 
ties will  grow  there,  possibly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  central  city;  at  the  ssune 
time,  access  to  them  will  be  further  re- 
duced. This  is  already  a  serious  prob- 
lem. There  may  be  rising  resentment 
against  mass  transit  by  suburban  com- 
muters, who  can  only  conclude  that  they 
are  being  blackjacked  into  riding  tran- 
sit— in  the  1970's — by  an  administration 
that  is  denying  them  needed  roEids. 

These  are  the  same  taxpayers  who 
generate  highway  funds  through  Fed- 
eral user  taxes,  and  are  being  called  upon 
to  support  mass  transit  which  many 
could  never  conceivably  use.  This  aspect 
might  be  of  interest  to  other  cities  con- 
sidering mass  transit.  Such  a  result 
would  be  disastrous.  The  area  needs  both 
freeways  and  transit,  as  I  have  said,  and 
the  system  currently  proposed  Is  con- 
sidered complementary  by  all  concerned. 

Secretary  Boyd  has  been  recommend- 
ing greater  use  of  express  bULses  on  free- 


ways. In  the  name  of  sanity,  What  free- 
ways, Mr.  Boyd? 

It  is  another  irony  that  some  of  the 
most  persuasive  data  in  support  of  free- 
ways and  additional  river  crossings  has 
been  generated  by  studies  of  rapid  rail 
transit.  And  the  Transit  Authority's 
representative  on  the  NUPC  has  con- 
sistently favored  intelligent  freeway 
plsuis. 

Consequences  in  the  District  will  be 
equally  severe.  I  have  already  mentioned 
job  mobility.  An  experimental  air  rights 
housing  project  is  already  endangered. 
Surface  street  congestion  will  continue 
to  grow  imabated.  Massive  opportimitles 
for  strategically  located  parking  over  and 
under  freeways  will  be  lost,  as  well  as 
public  and  private  facilities  proposed  for 
air  rights  construction.  Potential  gains 
In  tax  base  will  likewise  disappear. 

Secretary  Boyd  has  proclaimed  him- 
self no  enemy  of  freeways,  and  he 
argues  persuasively  for  local  solutions  to 
transportation  problems.  I  can  only  con- 
clude that  he  is  acting  on  the  basis  of 
faculty  information  in  thinking  what 
can  only  be  described  as  a  totally  vui- 
realistie  position  opposing  area  freeways. 

I  suggest  that  he  take  a  long  and 
realistic  look  at  the  region's  transporta- 
tion problems,  and  genuinely  consult 
with  area  officials  on  the  regional  prob- 
lems and  adopt  a  more  constructive  ap- 
proach. And  I  most  seriously  suggest  that 
the  responsible  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress closely  monitor  the  process.  Our 
duties  demand  no  less. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  include  in  my 
my  remarks  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  and  an  article  from 
the  Evening  Star: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  8,   1967] 
Highway  Robbeby 

District  highway  proposals  now  being  con- 
sidered at  the  Department  of  Transportation 
threaten  the  precarious  "treaty"  which  was 
perfected  when  freeway  and  transit  backers 
got  together  to  pass  the  transit  authority 
act.  They  would  tear  that  settlement  apart 
by  abandoning  the  Tliree  Sisters  Bridge,  the 
South  Leg  of  the  Inner  Loop,  the  North  Leg 
of  the  Inner  Loop  and  the  section  of  70S 
planned  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
way corridor. 

"These  are  spectacular  modifications  of 
earlier  plans  behind  which  a  painfully 
wrought  consensus  had  gathered.  Afflrmatlve 
changes  would  extend  the  George  Washing- 
ton Parkway,  reshape  the  Georgetown  water- 
front (including  the  Whltehurst  Freeway) 
and  a  tunnel-type  link  between  the  Roose- 
velt Bridge  and  the  North  Central  Freeway, 
somewhere  between  Independence  Avenue 
and  G  Street.  Roosevelt  Bridge  would  be 
opened  to  truck  traffic. 

A  notable  shortcoming  ts  the  faUure  to 
make  any  provision  for  limited  access  routes 
into  the  city  from  the  North.  There  would 
be  no  main  artery  In  the  whole  section  from 
Interstate  95  In  Maryland,  westward  to 
George  Washington  Parkway.  Passenger 
traffic  would  have  to  use  the  parkway  and 
commercial  trucks  and  buses  woiUd  have  to 
filter  through  residential  streets. 

At  the  moment  It  looks  as  though  the 
Transportation  Department  had  gone  almost 
all  the  way  back  to  the  Stolzenbach  plan, 
which  quite  frunkly  contemplated  substitut- 
ing mass  transit  for  the  ftTwwa.y  system. 
It  seems  to  have  embraced  very  conservative 
estimates  of  future  traffic  requirements. 
particularly  with  reference  to  need  for  Po- 
tomac crossings. 
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The  Transportation  Department  ought  to 
take  Its  propKjsals  back  to  the  drawing 
boardfi.  It  cannot  stop  the  growth  of  the 
area,  arrest  the  rising  demands  of  traffic  or 
enforce  an  order  compelling  all  citizens  to 
ride  a  transit  system  not  yet  built. 


IFrom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Nov.  9,  1967] 

United   States   Seeks   To   Abandon   Bridge, 

Inner  Loop  Plan — Proposal  Would  Drop 

Threhe   Sisters  Span,   Channel  Route  66 

Traffic  to  Roosevelt 

The  Department  of  Transportation  Is  seek- 
ing the  new  District  government's  concur- 
rence on  a  proposal  to  kill  several  major 
Washington  freeways  and  abandon  the  long- 
planned  concept  of  an  Inner-loop  highway 
network  within  the  central  city. 

The  department  plan  would  rule  out  a 
Three  Sister  Bridge  across  the  Potomac  and 
require  that  trafBc  from  Virginia's  new  Inter- 
state Route  66  rely  almost  wholly  on  the  ex- 
isting Roosevelt  Bridge. 

The  proposal's  other  major  modifications 
In  the  city's  longstanding  and  frequently  ap- 
proved freeway  system  Include: 

1.  Elimination  of  the  freeway  tunnel  under 
the  Tidal  Basin  between  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial and  14th  Street,  plans  for  which  al- 
ready are  well  advanced.  This  route  was  to 
comprise  the  southern  portion  of  the  Inner 
loop. 

2.  Elimination  of  a  north  leg  for  the  inner 
loop,  initially  planned  In  the  general  vicinity 
of  Florida  Avenue  NW. 

3.  A  single  east-west  arterial  through  the 
city  from  the  Roosevelt  Bridge,  probably 
making  use  of  the  already  projected  exten- 
sion of  the  E  Street  Expressway  In  a  tunnel 
beneath  the  Ellipse  and  proceeding  to  con- 
nect with  the  center-leg  freeway  now  being 
built  near  Third  Street  NW.  An  alternate  pos- 
sibility Is  to  build  this  connection  along  K 
Street  NW. 

4.  Abandonment  of  the  so-called  Route 
70-S  portion  of  the  North  Central  Freeway, 
which  was  to  extend  roughly  from  Rlggs 
Road  NE  to  the  Capital  Beltway  in  Maryland 
and  serve  as  the  sole  freeway  route  from  the 
western  suburbs  to  downtown  Washington. 

5.  The  new  proposal  would  designate  the 
George  Washington  Memorial  Parkway  along 
the  Maryland  shores  of  the  Potomac — already 
built  from  the  Capital  Beltway  to  Chain 
Bridge — as  Maryland's  Route  70-S  connec- 
tion to  the  District,  with  Its  use,  however, 
probably  banned  to  trucks.  From  Chain 
Bridge  this  route  would  be  extended  along 
the  Georgetown  waterfront  with  the  limited 
design  standards  of  a  parkway — rather  than 
with  the  higher  capacity  expressway  stand- 
ards previously  planned. 

The  precise  details  of  several  of  these  pro- 
posals apparently  are  still  to  be  developed.  It 
was  understood  also  that  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Alan  S.  Boyd's  endorsement  of  the 
proposal  is  subject  to  change — specifically  if 
revisions  are  requested  by  the  new  city  gov- 
ernment. 

The  department's  position.  It  was  under- 
stood, is  that  the  determination  of  the  free- 
way system  which  the  District  should  have 
Is  essentially  a  local  decision  which  should 
be  made  by  the  mayor  and  the  new  City 
Council. 

In  essence,  however,  the  department's  pro- 
posals constitute  the  freeway  package  which 
Boyd  is  telling  the  local  government  his 
agency  is  willing  to  finance  if  the  city  gov- 
ernment buys  the  proposition.  If  the  new 
local  leaders  should  disagree,  the  matter  pre- 
siunably  would  be  open  to  further  negotia- 
tion. 

Mayor  Washington  flatly  declined  to  com- 
ment on  the  situation,  "mis  sudden  turn  of 
events,  however,  confronts  him  with  an  Im- 
mensely difficult  new  problem  during  his 
first  days  In  office. 

Ironically,  Boyd's  Intervention  In  the  free- 


way controversy  was  sought  last  May  by  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission  solely 
in  terras  of  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge.  The 
secretary  was  asked  first  whether  he  con- 
sidered that  additional  river-crossing  lanes 
were  needed.  In  the  event  of  an  affirmative 
reply,  he  was  asked  whether  he  favored  a 
bridge  or  a  tunnel  In  the  Three  Sisters  area. 

concept  called  wrong 
Actually,  the  secretary  responded  that  he 
favored  a  bridge  if  any  crossing  were  to  be 
built.  After  six  months  of  deliberation,  how- 
ever, his  department  apparently  has  decided 
not  only  that  another  crossing  is  not  Justi- 
fied by  the  traffic  projections,  but  that  the 
entire  concept  of  the  freeway  system  Is 
wrong. 

Tlie  Transportation  officials  reportedly  feel 
that  the  scaled-down  freeway  version  would 
be  satisfactory  if  a  major  rail-transit  system 
comes  Into  being — and  if  various  other  al- 
ternative forms  of  moving  people  are  put 
into  effect.  Among  studies  under  way  within 
the  Transportation  Department,  it  was  un- 
derstood, are  the  posBiblUtles  of  making  bus 
service  more  effective  and  attractive  within 
existing  street  systems  and  the  wider  use 
of  conunuter  trains. 

As  to  transit,  the  new  development  Is  cer- 
tain to  stir  repercussions  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Representative  William  H.  Natcher  (D-Ky.l, 
who  controls  District  finances  In  the  House, 
has  warned  forcefully  on  several  occasions 
that  rail-transit  funds  will  be  In  Jeopardy 
If  a'  satisfactory  freeway  system  does  not 
proceed.  Apart  from  transit,  moreover,  sev- 
eral Washington  area  congressmen  have  been 
persistently  pressing  Boyd  for  a  decision  on 
the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  which  would  per- 
mit freeway  construction  to  move  ahead. 

EXTENDED    DELAY    LIKELY 

One  conclusion  appears  certain:  The  free- 
way program  faces  further  delay — perhaps 
an  extremely  lengthy  delay. 

The  suggestion  that  a  parkway-type  road 
along  the  Potomac  River  should  serve  as 
western  Maryland's  major  traffic  artery  to 
the  city  revives  a  proposal  first  advanced 
under  the  Elsenhower  administration  In  1955, 
and  later  discarded  as  Inadequate. 

As  to  the  south-leg  freeway  beyond  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  in  West  Potomac  Park,  the 
concept  of  tunneling  this  route,  at  con- 
siderable expense  In  order  to  preserve  park 
values,  had  been  advocated  by  Interior  Secre- 
tary Stewart  Udall,  and  was  agreed  on  by 
Rex  Whltton.  the  previous  federal  highway 
administrator.  All  of  Whltton's  highway 
agencies  were  absorbed,  however,  with  the 
creation  of  the  new  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

The  possibility  of  extending  the  present 
truncated  E  Street  Expressway  in  a  tunnel 
beneath  the  Ellipse  and  eastward  of  the 
Treasury  Department  has  long  been  advo- 
cated by  the  President's  Temporary  Commis- 
sion on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  as  a  means 
of  distributing  traffic  to  this  section  of  the 
city.  The  possibility  of  considering  this  route 
as  the  sole  east-west  freeway  In  central 
Washington,  however,  had  never  before  been 
advanced. 

Ironically,  the  DOT  proposal  comes  Just 
after  the  most  recently  completed  traffic 
study  for  the  Washington  area  showed  that 
most  of  the  long-planned  for  highways  were 
needed. 

The  study  was  done  for  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area.  Transit  Authority,  which 
said  last  month  the  Washington  area  should 
build  a  96-mlle  regional  rapid  transit  system. 

The  Alan  M.  Voorhees  consulting  firm, 
taking  Into  account  the  most  recent  traffic 
studies,  assumed  that  a  150-mlle  rapid  transit 
system  would  be  in  place  In  1990.  Then  It 
took  the  highway  system  approved  by  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission  In 
June,  1966,  which  Included  the  controversial 
bridge,  Tidal  Basin  tunnel,  complete  North 


Central  Freeway  and  a  six-lane  K  Street 
tunnel. 

The  result  was  an  estimate  by  computers 
that  in  the  peak  hour  In  1990,  an  estimated 
141,000  persons  would  use  the  150-mlle  rapid 
transit  system.  Another  25,000  persons  were 
expected  to  use  busses. 

But  even  with  the  extra  60  miles  of  rapid 
transit  system,  the  computers  said  453,000 
persons  would  use  only  autos  to  make  trips 
In  the  rush  hour. 

The  'Voorhees  study  further  predicted  ttiat 
the  14th  Street  bridges  would  be  badly  over- 
crowded in  the  rush  hour  and  could  not 
handle  any  overflow  of  traffic  from  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge  area.  Also,  the  study  said 
that  highways  In  corridor  leading  to  the 
bridge  also  would  be  slightly  overcrowded 
at  the  Arlington  County-Falls  Church  area. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRA'nON 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  Congressional  Record  for  October 
26.  I  stated,  Mr.  Speaker,  "that  section 
406  of  title  IV,  if  passed,  into  law,  would 
accomplish  through  a  back-door  ap- 
proach that  which  it  has  not  been  pos- 
sible to  accomplish  openly;  namely.  It 
would  transfer  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  certain  vital  functions  cur- 
rently being  carried  out  by  SB  A." 

I  added  that  "transferring  SBA'.s 
functions  to  another  agency  would  be 
about  the  same  as  transferring  the 
agency  itself." 

Congress  expressly  provided  in  section 
4A  of  the  Small  Bu.sine5S  Administration 
Act  that  the  agency  "shall  not  be  affili- 
ated with  or  be  within  any  other  agency 
or  department  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." 

I  referred  at  that  time  to  the  respon- 
siveness of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration to  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
people. 

Each  month  for  the  past  4  months. 
July  through  October,  an  average  of  1,000 
men  and  women  have  made  their  way 
to  the  Chicago  regional  office  of  the  SBA. 
I  have  personally  arranged  appointments 
for  many  of  my  constituents.  The  per- 
sonnel in  the  SBA  regional  office  have  al- 
ways proved  helpful. 

But  the  SBA  people  in  Chicago  do  not 
wait  for  the  people  to  visit  them.  Each 
month  for  the  past  2  years  a  financial 
officer  or  management  specialist  and 
sometimes  both  have  spent  a  full  day  in 
Peoria,  ni.,  where  the  local  chamber  of 
commerce  makes  facilities  available. 

In  addition  SBA  people  are  now 
carrying  their  services  to  the  Cham- 
paign-Urbana.  111.,  area  the  second 
Thursday  of  every  month. 

The  fourth  Thursday  of  every  month 
the  citizens  of  the  Rock  Island-Moline 
area  and  also  the  Springfield  area  are 
able  to  make  appointments  and  see  a 
financial  or  management  man  in  their 
county  building  or  chamber  of  commerce 
from  the  Chicago  regional  office  of  the 
SBA. 

Last  week  there  were  so  many  ap- 
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Dointments  in  the  Rock  Island-Moline 
Sea  that  two  men  had  to  be  sent  there 
to  meet  locally  with  the  people. 

Three  years  ago  the  Chicago  regional 
nffice  carried  200  loans  on  their  books. 
Today  they  have  743.  Approximately  200 
economic  opportunity  loans  have  been 
made  totaUng  $2  million. 

But  not  everj'one  who  goes  to  the  Chi- 
cago regional  office  gets  a  loan.  Finan- 
cial help  is  sometimes  only  a  symptom 
for  a  management  need  which  is  more 
basic  to  the  success  of  a  small  business. 
The  goal  of  every  man  in  the  Chicago 
office  is  to  provide  each  person  who  comes 
in  with  the  maximum  of  SBA  services  to 
suit  the  individual's  specific  needs  and 
to  do  this  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 

Some  of  the  people  who  come  in  are 
encouraged  and  counseled  as  to  ways  in 
which  they  might  develop  their  business 
so  as  to  become  ehgible  for  a  loan 
through  a  bank  or  through  the  agency. 

Some  of  the  people  who  come  in  are 
encouraged  to  attend  one  of  the  free 
workshops  in  busine.ss  management  given 
each  month  in  the  Federal  building. 
Some  are  encouraged  to  attend  courses 
cosponsored  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration with  chamljers  of  commerce, 
service  clubs,  high  schools,  and  univer- 
sities. 

These  services  are  made  available  to  all 
citizens  regardless  of  race,  color,  creed, 
national  origin,  or  sex.  Just  last  Sunday 
the  William  L.  Dawson  Free  School  of 
Business  Management  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration  graduated  153 
men  and  women  from  an  8-week  course, 
two  nights  a  week.  A  large  numt>er  of 
these  graduates  were  from  the  heart  of 
Chicago's  South  and  West  Side.  Mere 
than  2,000  men  and  women  have  been 
graduated  since  this  school  began  5 
years  ago. 

Next  week  1-day  workshops  are  being 
conducted  in  Rock  Island  and  Freeport, 
111.  Small  business  provides  a  broad  eco- 
nomic base  from  which  big  business  can 
develop  and  by  which  big  business  can 
be  judged  competitively. 

Each  of  the  thousands  who  come  into 
the  Chicago  regional  office  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  every  month 
can  be  a  part  of  the  American  dream,  a 
part  of  the  producing  segment  of  our 
economy  which  can  continue  to  keep  this 
country  in  the  forefront  of  those  making 
possible  a  good  life  and  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all. 

No.  SBA  does  not  make  loans  to  every- 
body. But  more  loans  are  on  its  books 
today  than  ever  before  in  Hs  historj.-. 
These  loans  are  not  the  kind  that  add  to 
inflationary  pressures — making  already 
high  prices  higher  and  contributing  to 
short  supply. 

These  loans  are  to  the  little  man.  They 
help  him  produce:  help  him  contribute 
to  lower  prices,  and  help  contribute  to 
the  broad  base  of  the  economy. 

Whether  it  is  financial  assistance  or 
financial  counsel,  management  assistance 
on  a  one-to-one  basis  or  management 
assistance  through  workshops  and  con- 
ferences, procurement  assistance — more 
than  $6.6  billion  was  subcontracted  to 
small  business  firms  in  fiscal  year  1967— 
whichever  service  is  provided.  SBA  Is 
Rhere  the  action  is. 


The  agency  needs  support  by  this 
House  in  many  areas,  but  at  this  time  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  strength- 
ening, not  weakening  the  agency. 


PATENT  LAW  REVISION 


Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and*  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  bill  proposing  major  re- 
visions in  the  Nation's  patent  laws. 

Based  on  the  research,  study,  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Patent  Section  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  my  bill 
is  designed  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
a  middle  course  between  that  proposed 
by  the  administration's  Patent  Reform 
Act  HR.  5924,  and  those  proposed  by 
such  bills  as  H.R.  7454  and  IT.R.  10006. 
Although  few  will  dispute  that  Amer- 
ican's patent  laws  are  and  have  always 
been  superior  to  those  of  other  nations, 
most  inventors,  large  and  small,  most 
practitioners  of  the  law.  and  most  jurists 
skilled  in  the  law  agree  that  there  is 
room  for  further  improvement.  Both 
substantive  and  procedural  changes  can 
be  made  which  will  enhance  the  value 
of  patent  rights,  stimulate  the  inventive 
genius  of  the  people  and  promote  the 
vigorous  progress  of  the  American  free 
enterprise  system. 

I  do  not  introduce  this  bill  with  the 
notion  that  it  is  the  perfect  answer. 
Indeed,  in  some  of  its  parts  it  may  be 
later  demonstrated  to  be  imperfect  or 
inadvisable.  I  introduce  the  bill  pri- 
marily to  lay  the  predicate  for  a  mean- 
ingful dialog  which  hopefully  will  focus 
public  attention  upon  the  several  ingre- 
dients of  the  total  issue.  Since  I  am  privi- 
leged to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee which  next  year  wiU  resume  hear- 
ings on  the  question,  I  prefer  to  maintain 
a  posture  of  neutrality  and  intellectual 
flexibility  until  hearings  have  been  com- 
pleted and  the  legislation  has  been  ma- 
turely considered  in  executive  session  by 
the  subcommittee. 

By  way  of  brief  explanation  some  of 
the  changes  in  present  law  my  bill  would 
make  are  those  which  would : 

First.  Authorize  a  research  program  so 
the  Patent  Office  may  take  advantage  of 
technological  advances  to  facihtate 
processing  and  examining  of  patent  ap- 
plications— section  12: 

Second.  Define  more  precisely  the 
prior  art  used  in  determing  the  scope 
of  a  patent  grant— section  100: 

Third.  Permit  owners  of  inventions  as 
well  as  inventors  to  file  apphcations  for 
patent — section  111; 

Fourth.  Relieve  the  Patent  Office  of 
the  load  of  examining  applications  for 
"defensive"  patents  by  authorizing  vol- 
untary publication  of  patent  applica- 
tions—section 123— and  preserve  defen- 
sive rights  even  though  the  application 
is  abandoned— section  107: 

Fifth.  Provide  a  period  after  allowance 
of  a  patent  application  during  which 
the  public  may  present  additional  prior 


art  to  the  Patent  Office  for  considera- 
tion-section 136; 

Sixth.  Insure  uniform  interpretation 
of  the  patent  laws  by  consolidating  all 
review  of  Patent  Office  decisions  in  the 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals- 
chapter  13; 

Seventh.  Encourage  applicants  to  ex- 
pedite prosecution  of  their  pending  appli- 
cations by  computing  the  term  of  the 
patent  as  20  years  from  its  filing  date — 
section  154: 

Eighth.  Relax  some  of  the  rigid  re- 
quirements concerning  licenses  necessary 
for  fiUng  applications  in  foreign  coun- 
tries without  affecting  measures  neces- 
sary for  the  security  of  the  United 
SUtes — sections  184  and  185; 

Ninth.  Implement  the  recommendation 
of  the  Presidents  Commission  that  the 
rule  of  reason  apply  to  the  transfer  and 
licensing  of  patents  and  inventions — 
section  236;  . 

Tenth.  Protect  processes  patented  m 
the  United  States  by  prohibiting  impor- 
tation of  products  made  in  other  coun- 
tries according  to  the  patented  process — 
section  271:  and 

Eleventh.  Enlarge  both  the  jurisdiction 
and  the  number  of  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  to  provide 
a  panel  of  judges  experienced  in  patent 
law  to  assist  other  courts  in  handling  the 
heavy  load  of  complex  and  frequently 
protracted  patent  cases  where  the  chief 
judge  of  the  other  court  requests  such 
Qccistflricc 

As  indicated  earlier,  this  bill  attempts 
a  compromise.  The  compromise  would  lie 
between  what  has  come  to  be  known  as 
the  "first-to-file  system  '  proposed  in  the 
administration  bill  and  the  "first-to-in- 
vent system'  which  has  been  and  now  is 
the  patent  law  of  the  land.  Under  my  bill, 
the  patent  would  be  issued  to  the  person 
who  files  first.  Yet.  it  would  preserve  to 
the  first  inventor  the  right  himself  to 
obtain  a  patent  by  producing  satisfactory 
proof  of  inventorship. 


THE  NEED  FOR  IMPORT  CONTROL 
AND  QUOTAS 

Mr.  "WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
mv  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  "WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  simpls' 
do  not  understand  the  complacent  at- 
titude of  the  Johnson  administration  re- 
garding the  very  real  problem  confront- 
ing many  domestic  businesses  in  that 
increasing  imports  of  cheaplj-  made  for- 
eign goods  have  caused  substantial  losses 
in  profits  and  necessitated  employee  lay- 
offs. Time  and  again  I  have  spoken  about 
this  situation  here  in  the  House,  as  have 
several  other  Members — and  the  problem 
continues  to  grow. 

Tu'o  weeks  ago.  this  House  passed  H  Jl. 
478  This  action  was  gratifying  because 
it  was  at  least  a  step — a  first  step— in 
the  right  direction.  But  this  is  not  the 
final  answer.  What  is  needed  is  action  on 
the  orderly  marketing  bills  which  are 
presently  dying  a  slow  death  in  com- 
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mlttee  without  any  action  being  taken 
or  scheduled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  cite  an  example 
of  what  Imports  can  do  and  are  doing 
to  our  own  local  businesses.  Only  last 
weekend  New  Hampshire  Ball  Bearings. 
Inc.,  with  plants  in  Peterborough  and 
Laconia.  N.H.,  announced  that  it  would 
be  necessary-  to  lay  off  nearlj'  500  em- 
ployees for  a  minimum  of  60  days.  Why? 
Because  imports  continue  to  take  a  larger 
and  larger  share  of  the  domestic  market. 
These  are  precision-made  bearings  not 
a  type  simply  and  cheaply  thrown  to- 
gether. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  information  indi- 
cating that  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  buying  heavily,  but  outside  the  United 
States,  because  it  is  cheaper.  Current 
usage  of  precision  ball  bearings  is  more 
than  50  percent  military  and  Japanese 
and  Canadian  products  are  priced  be- 
tween 15  and  40  percent  below  the  US 
market. 

The  competition  is  not  coming  from 
some  undeveloped  nation  toward  which  a 
present  obligation  to  extend  foreign  aid 
could  be  asserted.  These  are  highly  indus- 
trial competitive  nations. 

As  a  measure  of  the  effect  of  the  ad- 
verse impact  of  this  unrestricted  foreign 
competition.  New  Hampshire  Ball  Bear- 
ings had  a  gross  value  of  orders  for  the 
quarter  ending  June  1966  of  $5,537,000 
compared  with  the  quarter  ending  June 
1967  of  $2.270.000— less  than  half. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  situation  is  serious. 
How  much  longer  can  we  stand  back  and 
do  nothinp.  while  hoping  that  the  situa- 
tion will  improve,  if  we  leave  it  alone? 
Action  is  needed  by  this  Congre.ss  and 
this  action  is  needed  now.  I  cannot  urge 
too  strongly  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  consider  an  orderly  market- 
ing bill  and  report  it  favorably  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 


MAJ.  MARIE  L.  RODGERS 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  cere- 
monies yesterday  at  the  White  House  the 
President  of  the  United  States  presented 
the  Bronze  Star  Medal  to  Maj.  Marie  L. 
Rodgers.  Army  Nurse  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 
The  medal  was  presented  to  Major 
Rodgers  for  distinguishing  herself  by 
outstanding  meritorious  service  in  con- 
nection with  ground  operations  against  a 
hostile  force  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnarr: 

Major  Rodgers  Is  a  native  of  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  and  her  city  shares  with  her 
family  their  deep  pride  In  her  achieve- 
ment and  her  service  to  our  country 

In  a  release  concerning  the  presenta- 
tion ceremony,  the  Army  said  of  her: 

Major  Rodgers  volunteered  for  duty  in 
Vietnam  and  was  assigned  to  the  24th  Evac- 
uation Hoepttal  In  Long  Blnh  where  she 
served  as  Operating  Room  Supervisor.  A 
model  nxirse.  leader,  and  administrator,  she 
worked  tirelessly  to  Insure  the  finest  possible 


nursing  support  for  the  great  number  of 
combat  casualties  treated.  The  citation  ac- 
companying the  award  recognized  Major 
Rodgers'  selflessness,  compassion  and  genuine 
concern  for  human  medical  welfare  which 
are  the  true  hallmarks  of  a  professional 
nurse  .  .  . 

Major  Rodgers  entered  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps  February  7,  1952  and  has  served  over- 
seas In  Puerto  Rico,  Europe,  and  Korea  and 
In  Ave  major  Army  hospitals  In  the  United 
States. 

Maj.  Marie  L.  Rodgers,  Army  Nurse 
Corps,  was  born  September  24,  1926,  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  where  her  father  Mr. 
Christopher  R.  Rodgers  now  resides. 
Upon  graduation  from  high  school  in 
Birmingham,  Major  Rodgers  enroUed  in 
the  Homer  G.  Phillips  Hospital  School 
of  Nursing  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  After  grad- 
uation from  nursing  school  in  1947,  Ma- 
jor Rodgers  traveled  to  California  to 
work  as  a  staff  nurse  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area  until  her  entry  on  active  duty  with 
the  Army  Nui-se  Corps  on  February  7, 
1952. 

Following  the  Medical  Service  women's 
officer  course  at  Fort  Sam,  Houston,  Tex., 
Major  Rodgers  was  assigned  as  a  general 
duty  nurse  to  the  U.S.  Army  hospital, 
Fort  Custer.  Mich.,  for  5  months.  In 
August  1952.  she  was  reassigned  to  her 
first  overseas  assignment  where  she  be- 
gan her  career  as  an  operating  room 
nurse  at  Rodriguez  Army  Hospital  in 
Puerto  Rico.  At  the  completion  of  her 
overseas  tour  in  August  1955,  Major 
Rodgers  was  selected  to  attend  the  oper- 
ating room  nursing  and  administration 
course  at  Letterman  Greneral  Hospital. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  Her  next  duty  sta- 
tion was  Madigan  General  Hospital,  Ta- 
coma.  Wash.  In  March  1958  Major  Rodg- 
ers departed  for  Europe  where  she 
sei-ved  with  the  42d  Field  Hospital.  Upon 
returning  to  the  United  States  in  1960. 
siie  joined  the  operating  room  staff  at 
Fitzslmons  General  Hospital  in  Denver, 
Colo.  To  further  her  education  and  train- 
ing in  the  clinical  field  of  operating  room 
nursing.  Major  Rodgers  attended  the  ad- 
vanced operating  room  course  in  1964 
at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  Major  Rodgers'  third  over- 
seas tour  began  in  June  1965  with  the 
U.S.  Support  Group  for  Korea  Depend- 
ent Housing.  Knowing  the  need  for  Army 
Nurse  Corps  officers  to  assist  in  the  care 
of  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam,  Major 
Rodgers  volunteered  to  be  reassigned  to 
Vietnam  in  September  1966.  Major  Rodg- 
ers was  assigned  to  the  24th  Evacuation 
Hospital  where  she  continued  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Medical  Service  Team  with 
her  outstanding  nursing  ability.  Major 
Rodgers  returned  to  the  United  States 
in  September  1967  and  is  now  on  the 
operating  room  staff  at  Walter  Reed 
General  Hospital. 

The  first  woman  to  win  the  Bronze 

Star  Medal.  Major  Rodgers  received  the 

following   citation   in    the   presentation 

ceremony: 

CrrATioN 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Bronze 
Star  Medal  is  presented  to  Maj.  Marie  L. 
Rodgers,  N2654,  Army  Nurse  Corps.  United 
States  Army,  for  distinguishing  herself  by 
outstanding  meritorious  ."wrvlce  In  connec- 
tion with  ground  operations  against  a  hostile 
force  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  during  the 


period  October  1966  to  September  1967.  Puuy 
aware  of  the  innumerable  dangers  and  sacri- 
fices which  make  up  a  greater  part  of  everv- 
day  life  in  a  combat  zone.  Major  Rodgers  vol- 
unteered for  duty  in  Vietnam  and  was  as- 
signed  to  the  24th  Evacuation  Hospital  In 
Long  Blnh   where  she  served  as  Operating 
Room  Supervisor.  A  model  nurse,  leader  and 
administrator,  she  worked  tirelessly  to  insure 
the  finest  possible  nursing  support  for  the 
great  number  of  combat  casualties  treated  at 
the  24th  Evacuation  Hospital,  and  she  im- 
mediately became  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  respected  members  of  the  hospital's  pa- 
tient-care team.  She  provided  brilliant  su- 
pervision  in   the   planning,   organizing  and 
equipping  of  the  operating  room  suite  as  well 
as  the  central  materiel  section  to  Insure  the 
finest  surgical  nursing  support  at  this  hos- 
pital  when   It  began   receiving  patients  in 
January  1967.  The  24th  Evacuation  Hospital 
was  designated  as  the  neurosurgical  and  max- 
illofacial surgical  treatment  center  for  Vlet- 
TiAm  In  March  1967,  and  it  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  patient  load  In  these  highly  specialized 
categories.  During  her  entire  tour  of  duty  in 
Vietnam,  Major  Rodgers  exhibited  the  self- 
lessness, compassion  and  genuine  concern  for 
.  human  medical  welfare  which  are  the  true 
hallmarks  of  a  professional  nurse,  and  she 
served  as  an  Ideal  representative  of  the  .\nny 
Nurse   Corps  in  action.  Through   her  dedi- 
cated efforts,  she  contributed  significantly  to 
the  success  of  the  Army  Medical  Service  In 
providing   outstanding   medical   support  to 
American  forces  engaged  in  combat.  Major 
Rodgers'    performance   of   duty   throughout 
this  period  was   in  keeping  with  the  most 
cherished  traditions  of  the  military  service 
and  reflects  great  credit  upon  herself  and  the 
United  States  Army. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  AUTHORITY  FOR 
OVERSEAS  STUDY  BY  HOUSE  POST 
OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE  COM- 
MITTEE OF  POSTAL  FACILITIES 
AND  OPERATIONS  OVERSEAS 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE31.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Repre- 
sentative Nix,  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Postal  Operations,  and  I,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Rates,  have  cosponsored  a  resolution  au- 
thorizing members  of  the  House  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee  to  study 
the  U.S.  postal  operations  overseas  and 
the  postal  facilities  and  operations  of  cer- 
tain Far  Eastern  and  Western  European 
countries. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  at  our  regular  meeting  last  week 
on  November  2,  authorized  me  and  Mr, 
Nix  to  initiate  action  by  the  House  au- 
thorizing this  study.  The  staff  work  on 
the  study  will  begin  at  once  and  overseas 
study  by  the  Members  will  be  arranged 
either  late  this  year  after  the  session  has 
adjourned,  or  early  next  year. 

Previous  studies  of  our  domestic 
postal  operations  overseas  provided  the 
basis  for  the  introduction  and  enactment 
of  three  separate  legislative  proposals 
designed  both  to  improve  the  dispatch 
and  expedite  the  delivery  of  the  vast 
quantity  of  official  Government  and  per- 
sonal mail  moving  to  and  from  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Armed  Forces  and  their  de- 
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pendents  stationed  overseas.  These  ob- 
jectives have  been  accomplished  with,  at 
the  same  time,  a  substantial  reduction 
in  overall  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. . 

Due  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  air 
transportation,  the  nations  of  the  free 
world  are  now  closer  together  than  were 
the  States  of  the  Union  during  the  early 
days  of  our  Nation.  This  commtmity  of 
nations  has  brought  with  it  new  prob- 
lems for  each  in  the  handling  of  an 
ever-expanding  volume  of  mall,  the 
solution  of  which  lies,  to  an  extent,  in 
an  exchange  of  information  in  a  num- 
ber of  areas  such  as: 

First.  Modernization  and  mechaniza- 
tion: A  number  of  nations,  including  the 
United  States,  have  made  rapid  strides 
in  the  past  few  years  in  the  development 
of  sorting  machines,  canceling  machines 
and  optical  scanning  devices.  Some  of 
these  are  designed  for  use  with  special 
t5T)es  of  inks  or  sophisticated  types  or 
figurations.  If  maximmn  benefits  are  to 
result,  the  nations  should  work  in  unison 
so  that  such  machines  will  handle  both 
domestic  and  foreign  mail.  It  is  believed 
that  it  would  be  fruitful  for  members  of 
the  Committee  to  view  the  progress  made 
by  other  countries  and  acquaint  them 
with  the  progress  being  made  by  the 
United  States. 

Second.  Dimensional  standardization 
of  the  mail:  The  United  States  Post 
Office  Department  feels  strongly  the 
the  need  for  limiting  dimensional  sizes 
of  the  various  classes  of  mail.  This  mat- 
ter was  given  serious  consideration  by 
the  committee,  but  it  was  the  consensus 
of  opinion  that  the  problem  was  much 
too  complex  to  resolve  without  benefit  of 
e.xtensive  study  and  public  hearings.  In 
this,  as  in  other  areas,  maximum  bene- 
fits will  result  if  there  is  concerted  effort 
by  other  nations,  as  well  as  our  own, 
toward  a  common  objective.  It  is  timely 
that  the  committee  ascertain  the  feel- 
ing of  other  nations  in  this  respect.  It 
would  do  little  good  for  our  country  to 
impose  restrictions  and  find  that  our  mail 
was  being  clogged  with  mail  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  did  not  comply 
••vith  our  regulations. 

Third.  Coding  of  mail:  This  country 
has  embarked  on  a  system  of  five-digit 
coding.  Other  nations  have  either 
adopted  or  have  under  consideration 
similar  plans  for  expediting  mail.  Co- 
ordination of  methods  in  this  respect 
would  be  beneficial  to  all  concerned. 

Fourth.  The  postal  system  as  a  corpo- 
ration: The  Postmaster  General  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment be  converted  to  a  corporate  struc- 
ture. The  Committee  is  aware  that  some 
nations  operate  all  communication  sys- 
tems, including  postal,  telephone  and 
telegraph,  under  a  corporate  structure. 
It  would  be  helpful  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems involved  with  officials  of  other  coun- 
tries who  have  had  experience  under 
such  a  setup. 

The  U.S.  Post  Office  is  a  $6  billion-a- 
year  operation.  The  legislative  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  concerned  with  the 
operation  of  postal  system  are,  in  effect, 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  operation. 
They  can  discharge  their  responsibilities 
effectively  only  if  they  are  familiar  with 


the  complexity  of  the  problems  involved. 
For  this  and  other  reasons,  a  trip  of  the 
kind  indicated  is  merited  and  necessary. 


ADDRESS  BY  CONGRESSMAN 

PICKLE     AT     PRAHA,     TEX.,     ME- 
MORIAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
November  5,  1967,  our  colleague  from 
Texas,  Hon.  J.  J.  Pickle,  delivered  an 
address  at  memorial  services  in  the 
community  of  Praha,  Tex.,  which  is  lo- 
cated in  Fayette  County,  Tex.,  and  adja- 
cent to  my  district. 

A  large  crowd  turned  out  to  partici- 
pate in  the  occasion  and  to  hear  the 
stirring  message  brought  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  IMr.  Pickle  1.  His  mes- 
sage was  so  forceful  and  delivered  in 
such  an  eloquent  manner  that  all  who 
heard  him  were  deeply  touched. 

In  order  that  all  of  us  may  have  the 
benefit  of  that  speech.  I  insert  it  in  the 
Record: 
Remarks  of   Congressman   J.  J.   Pickle  at 

Memorial  Services.  Praka,  Tex.,  November 

5,  1967 

It  is  a  solemn  and  sac-ed  occasion  that 
draws  us  here  today  In  the  quaint  and  beau- 
tiful countryside  of  Praha. 

All  around  us  are  the  graves  of  those  who 
have  left  foreign  shores  because  of  oppres- 
sion and  the  desire  for  better  opportunities 
and  the  graves  of  those  who  have  defended 
the  beliefs  that  this  country  has  given  them. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  community  in 
Texas,  Praha  represents  the  freedom  and 
dedication  that  is  our  American  heritage. 

The  ancestors  of  many  of  you  have  known 
what  it  Is  to  feel  the  tyrant's  boot  and  to 
have  freedom  taken  away. 

You  know  also  of  the  hope,  painstaking 
labor  and  dedication  it  has  taken  to  build  a 
new  life  in  a  new  country.  This  Is  reflected  In 
this  community  possibly  more  than  in  any 
other  country,  by  the  pride  and  patriotism 
that  Is  evident  in  your  hearts  and  on  your 
lips. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  I  was  proud 
to  have  been  with  you  last  year  It  was  for 
these  reasons  that  I  w.is  honored  to  travel 
with  our  First  Lady,  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, into  your  community  this  summer.  And 
it  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  humbled  to 
be  here  today. 

As  we  gather  here  In  tribute  to  the  vet- 
erans of  our  land.  I  believe  that  our  observ- 
ance will  gain  a  great  deal  more  meaning  if 
we  ask  ourselves  why  we  pause  from  our 
dally  lives. 

It  is  not  enough  to  turn  glibly  to  statistics, 
and  point  out  that  every  fifth  adult  In  the 
nation  at  this  time  is  a  veteran.  Or  that  the 
veterans  of  America  number  more  than  26 
million.  Or  that  the  families  and  dependents 
of  veterans  make  up  almost  fifty  percent  of 
our  nation's  population. 

Or  even  that  this  is  a  time  to  remember 
the  dead — the  men  and  women  who  have 
sacrificed  their  lives  when  our  country  was 
In  peril. 

Are  we  here  to  comfort  those  who  the  dead 
have  left  behind— the  widows,  the  children 
or  grieving  parents? 

Or  are  we  here  to  salute  the  young  man  In 
his    twenties.    Just   back   from    the    steamy 


jungles  of  Viet  Nam,  or  the  older  man  In  hi* 
sixties  or  seventies,  who  saw  tragedy  and  sor- 
row during  World  War  I. 

Do  we  come  to  salute  those  scarred  in  the 
battlefields  that  were  purchased  with  blood 
and  sacrifice — the  Marne,  the  Bulge.  Heart- 
break Ridge,  to  mention  a  few. 

Yes.  it  is  all  of  this  It  Is  for  those  that 
have  risked  their  lives  and  for  those  that 
have  given  their  lives  that  you  and  I  and  our 
children  and  our  children's  children  might 
be  free. 

Yet.  it  is  £0  much  more. 

It  is  a  time  to  take  a  fresh  and  apprecia- 
tive look  at  the  freedom  which  is  part  of 
America,  and  it  is  a  time  to  thank  our  Lord 
for  the  blessings  of  freedom  which  we  too 
often  accept  as  our  just  due. 

It  Is  also  a  time  to  remind  ourselves  anew 
that  the  precious  freedom  we  hold  did  not 
come  lightly.  It  was  forged  and  tempered  on 
the  burning-red  anvil  of  war,  and  It  was 
purchased  by  American  bravery,  sacrifice. 
conviction  and  even  death. 

Freedom  involves  sacrifice  and  vigilance 
and  an  unshakable  belief  In  our  destiny  as 
free  men. 

Once  again  these  alms,  Ideals  and  convic- 
tions are  being  tested.  Once  again,  our  na- 
tion is  pledging  its  treasure,  its  young  men. 
in  resisting  aggression.  We  are  waging  a 
struggle  against  Communist  tyranny  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  peace  of  the  world  is  threatened  in 
Viet  Nam.  and  I  want  to  talk  to  you  today 
about  the  moei  awesome  challenge  we  have 
had  to  meet  since  World  War  II  In  our  effort 
to  prevent  World  War  III. 

Can  the  mind  Imagine  what  kind  of  world 
we  would  be  living  In  if  the  sweep  of  Asian 
Communism  should  Include  all  of  Southeast 
Asia  with  Its  mlUlons  of  people  and  its  vast 
resources'' 

The  entire  power  structure  of  the  world 
would  be  distorted  and  drastically  changed. 

So.  my  friends,  we  are  in  Viet  Nam  not 
only  because  cf  the  SE.'iTO  treaty  of  1954. 
not  only  because  a  small  nation  Is  being  set 
upon  by  an  aggressive  force  but  also  because 
of  our  stake  In  freedom. 

Recently,  en  the  floor  of  Congress.  I  heard 
a  small  group  of  men  lament  the  war  in 
Viet  Nam.  They  complained  about  Its  length, 
what  It  has  cost  Americans  In  lives  and 
money  and  our  general  Involvement. 

Nowhere  in  their  remarks  did  they  say 
that  we  became  involved  in  this  conflict  be- 
cause we  were  bound  by  treaty,  and  we  were 
acting  in  good  faith  t«  keep  our  word  to 
free  nations  of  the  world. 

Nowhere  did  they  mention  that  we  are 
winning  the  war— on  the  military  level- 
and  through  pacification  programs 

Nowhere  did  they  mention  that  there  was 
nearly  a  100  percent  unity  In  the  goals  of 
this  conflict  when  the  country  entered  Into 
battle. 

There  lies  the  Irony.  The  mere  fact  that 
violent  criticism  would  be  heaped  on  the 
President,  the  State  I>epartment  and  the 
Defense  Department  during  the  very  hour 
that  they  were  winning  the  victory  that  we 
set  out  to  achieve! 

In  a  speech  recently.  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey said  there  are  Inter-related  reasons  for 
American  presence  in  Southeast  Asia.  Quot- 
ing, he  said: 

•We  are  there  In  the  Interest  of  our  own 
security. 

"We  are  there  to  Increase  the  poesiblUtles 
of  a  stable  and  peaceful  world." 

Americans  have  proven  In  Europe  that  re- 
sistance to  aggression — the  containment  of 
communistic  power — serves  the  cause  of 
peace  and  our  own  security.  The  simple  fact 
Is  that  the  threat  to  the  peace  Is  now  Asia. 

And,  dont  think,  my  friends,  that  Viet 
Nam  is  some  far  away  country  beyond  o\ir 
sphere  of  concern    Don't  forget  that  one  of 
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our  states,  Alaska,  Is  adjacent  to  Russia  and 
Hawaii  lies  far  In  the  Pacific. 

We  also  have  protectorates  and  territories 
In  Guam.  Okinawa  and  in  the  Marlannas. 
to  name  a  few,  and  close  ties  with  the  Re- 
publics of  China  in  Taiw.an 

The  Pacific  Ocean  is  very  much  a  part  of 
our  orbluU  defense.  If  we  lose  one  place,  we 
might   lose   all. 

For  the  most  part,  fulfillment  of  our  com- 
mitment In  Viet  Nam  is  gaining  friends. 
Witness  the  growing  peaceful  relationship 
with  the  Philippines  ard  realize  what  we 
have  done  to  save  Indonesia  from  commu- 
nism. 

And  take  great  pride  in  knowing  that  our 
closest  of  all  Allies — Australia — Is  depending 
on  our  strength  and  resolve. 

The  threat  to  our  security  Is  in  Asia.  We 
are  defending  the  cause  of  peace  In  Viet 
Nam  when  we  fight  not  only  for  the  Viet- 
namese but  for  ourselves  and  the  future  of 
cur  country  smd  the  world. 

Your  government  did  not  Involve  Ameri- 
can men  and  materiel  in  this  war  because 
we  thought  it  would  be  short,  dramatic  or 
cheap 

We  are  In  Vietnam  simply  because  as 
Americans,  we  believe  that  Communist  ag- 
gression cannot  go  unchecked  and  that  hu- 
man decency  demands  human  dignity  for  all. 

.\nd.  whe-her  or  r.ot  you  believe  In  the 
"domino  theory."  it  Is  evident  that  our  vic- 
tories in  Southeast  Asia  are  victories  not 
only  for  the  right  of  self-determination  for 
Asians,  but  victories  for  Americans  and  those 
of  the  free  world 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Communist 
China  h.-.s  failed  in  Its  attempt  to  over-run 
Southeast  Asia  because  we  are  there  meet- 
ing the  challenge  before  us. 

This  challenge  has  been  borne  by  three 
Presidents— President  Elsenhower.  President 
Kennedy  and  President  Johnson.  It  has  been 
their  judgment,  with  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  sincere  and  knowledgeable  men.  that  It  Is 
in  the  Interest  of  our  country  and  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  peace  that  we  fight  com- 
miinlst  aggression  in  Southeast  .^sia 

This  has  been  no  easy  course  to  follow, 
particularly  for  a  generation  that  vividly 
remembers  Hitlers  pillage  to  Poland.  Hol- 
land a-:d  Czechoslovakia,  the  horror  of  nu- 
clear bombs  in  the  Japanese  Isles  and  the 
human-wave  assaults  along  the  frozen  ridges 
of  K.irea 

This  responsibility  and  this  challenge. 
however,  is  not  the  President's  alone  to  bear 
You  and  I  have  Important  and  responsible 
roles  in  your  home  communities. 

And.  I  might  add.  we  do  not  fulfill  these 
respwnslbilltles — as  som.e  critics  advocate — 
by  clvi!  disobedience,  by  mockery  of  our 
laws  and  Institutions  and  by  hateful  demon- 
strations and  acts  of  violence,  and  vilifica- 
tion of  our  President. 

What  we  need  Is  more  faitb  in  our  coun- 
try, more  support  of  our  President  and  more 
pride  In  the  knowledge  that  what  we  are 
doing  is  right. 

He  said.  'If  we  can  manifest  on  the  home 
front  the  same  courage,  same  stability,  and 
the  sajne  good  judgment"  the  fighting  men 
In  Viet  Nam  are  showing. 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  we  will  find  the 
solution — and  find  it  much  earlier  united 
than  we  will  divided. " 

Hones:  dissent  is  o:ie  thing  but  to  decry 
one's  own  country  and  to  withdraw  sup- 
port of  o'lr  men  In  battle,  in  my  opinion, 
approaches  anarchy. 

Two  weeks  ago.  we  witnessed  thousands 
of  marchers  converge  on  the  Pentagon  In 
Washington. 

What  a  disgraceful  display  of  "patriotism" 
coaip&red  to  this  enriching  soul-satisfying 
observance  today. 

We  will  not  find  peac«  in  Viet  Nam  by 
pursuing  the  goals  of  anarctay.  We  will  not 
bring  hcone  your  sons,  grandsons  and  hus- 


iMinds  ijy  giving  encouragement  to  the  ene- 
my. 

We  cannot  allow  the  reckless  and  irre- 
sponsible to  cause  division,  to  cause  uncer- 
tainty and  frustration  In  oiu-  minds  at  a 
time  when  American  blood  Is  being  spilled 
on  the  soggy,  swampy  Jungle  floors  of  Viet 
Nam. 

To  allow  ourselves  the  ple.nsure  of  closing 
our  eves  and  hope  this  struggle  will  go  away 
is  as  much  a  betrayal  of  American  righting 
men  as  to  advocate  disunity. 

We  cannot  choose  withdrawal  without  .".c- 
conipllshlng  an  honorable  peace  nor  can  we 
advocate  escalation  that  could  bring  the  l:or- 
ribie  destruction  that  atomic  warfare  can 
deal. 

We  must  follow  a  necessary  and  difficult 
course.  We  must  be  firm  in  our  resolve,  but 
we  must  maintain  our  limited  aims. 

We  must  take  an  approach  to  maintain 
limited  military  aims — meet  and  defeat  the 
enemy   forces,   which   we   are  doing. 

We  must  take  i.n  approach  politically — 
provide  the  guidelines  for  stable,  democratic 
government  In  Viet  Nam,  which  we  are  do- 
ing. 

And.  we  must  take  a  limited  approach  in 
diplomacy — hold  steadfast  and  tirelessly  to 
honorable  negotiation,  which  we  are  doing. 

We  cannot  afford  to  allow  disunity  to  fos- 
ter an  'appeasement  at  Munich"  in  South- 
east Asia. 

Nor  can  we  allow  our  anxieties  to  allow 
us  to  seek  to  destroy  North  Viet  Nam.  We  did 
not  set  out  to  bring  the  North  to  its  knees, 
or  to  wip>e  it  off  the  face  of  the  map. 

We  set  out  to  contain  the  Viet  Cong,  and 
we  have  accomplished  this,  and  we  continue 
to  accomplish  this. 

In  essence,  we  must  take  the  difficult  course 
to  pre.serve  and  maintain  a  sacred  heritage 
of  freedom.  We  must  support  our  President 
and  pray  to  God  for  strength  not  to  get  im- 
patient and  say  we  don't  like  the  events  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

It  is  a  difficult  task.  But  It  is  a  task  that 
must  be  accomplished  unless  you  are  ready 
to  say  you  do  not  want  freedom,  and  you  do 
not  want  peace. 

It  Is  also  a  victory  that  can  be  accomplished 
through  cour.ige.  patience,  confidence  and 
hope.  Tour  country  is  winning  this  war.  Your 
country  wants  peace  Your  country  is  willing 
to  negotiate  for  peace  today. 

A  philosopher  said  once.  "Man  Is  born 
free." 

That  Is  no  gxiarantee  he  will  remain  free 
Freedom  Involves  sacrifice  and  vigilance  and 
an  unshakable  belief  in  our  destiny  as  free 
men. 

Our  veterans  know  this.  Our  veterans  know 
the  value  of  freedom,  a  value  sometime? 
greater  than  life  itself.  They  know  the  inner 
meaning  of  why  we  are  here  today. 

Pray  God.  that  our  hearts  be  filled  with 
the  true  and  lasting  meaning  and  that  free- 
dom and  peace  triumph. 


ILLINOIS  LABOR  UNANIMOUSLY  EN- 
DORSES PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  IN 
1968 

Mr.  O'H.^RA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  re%'ise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  O  HARA  of  Illinois  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  IKinois  AFL-CIO  has  become  the 
first  State  labor  federation  in  the  coim- 
try  to  endorse  unanimously  the  Johnson - 
Humphrey  team  for  reelection  in  1968. 

This  is  merely  a  portent  of  things  to 


come  for  labor  groups  all  over  the  coun- 
try.  We  are  going  to  see  labor  endorse- 
ments of  L.  B.  J.  from  north  and  south, 
east  and  west. 

More  than  any  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation.  organized  labor  knows  and  has 
shared  the  benefits  brought  to  this  Na- 
tion by  every  democratic  administration 
from  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson. 

Labor  will  not  turn  its  back  on  those 
who  have  never  turned  their  backs  on 
the  American  workingman. 

The  record  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion on  labor  matters  is  public. 

The  worker  has  shared  in  a  spectacu- 
lar 81  months  of  sustained  economic 
prosperity. 

The  workingman  has  shared  in  the 
new  educational  benefits  of  36  Federal 
laws  passed  since  1963  to  schoolchildren 
and  college  students. 

The  workingman  and  his  family  have 
shared  in  the  benefits  of  medicare.  30 
new  public  health  laws  championed  by 
-Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  air  and  water  pol- 
lution control  measures,  highway  safety 
laws,  and  the  overall  effort  of  the  John- 
son administration  to  raise  the  quality 
of  life  in  our  cities. 

The  workineman  knows  that  the 
Democratic  Party  is  the  party  of  working 
citizens. 

He  knows  that  the  Democratic  Party 
is  the  party  which  protected  the  work- 
ingman's  right  to  bargain  collectively. 

In  this  election  year  which  we  enter. 
I  know  that  labor  groups  in  the  trades 
and  industrv'.  white  collar  and  blue  col- 
lar, of  ever>'  race  and  creed  and  back- 
ground are  going  to  go  all  out  for  Lyndon 
Johnson  to  win.  And  he  is  going  to  win 
whatever  the  polls  s.iy  and  whatever  our 
Republican  colleagues  say. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
pi-edicticn  that  President  Johnson  will  be 
reelected  by  a  bigger  vote  than  he  has 
ever  received,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  will  have  any  Republicai-u=;  in  this 
body  in  the  91;t  Congress.  Tliere  may  be 
a  fe-.v — perhaps  a  half  dozen,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, but  I  think  you  can  lock  foi-ward  with 
complete  confidence  to  your  I'eelection 
as  Speaker  of  the  91st  Congi'ess. 

There  will  be  a  Democrat  in  the  White 
House  in  1969.  and  his  name  will  be 
Lyndon  Johnson.  And  organized  labor 
will  have  the  pleasure  of  helping  to  put 
him  there  again. 

By  unanimous  consent  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  an  article  from 
the  Cliicago  Daily  News  which  describes 
Illinois  labor's  endorsement  of  our 
President. 

Tlie  article  is  as  follows: 
First   ln   Nation:    Illinois  Labor   Endosses 
L.  B.  J. 
(By  Robert  M.  Lewln) 

The  Illinois  AFL-CIO  is  the  nation's  first 
state  labor  federation  to  endorse  President 
Johnson   for  re-election   In   1968. 

TTie  federation's  executive  board,  which 
also  constitutes  the  executive  board  of  the 
Illinois  Committee  on  Political  Educatiot; 
(COPE),  voted  unanimous  suppwrt  for  Mr 
Johnson. 

The  20-member  board,  representing  1.100.- 
000  Illinois  AFL-CIO  members,  met  Thurs- 
day at  federation  headquarters  in  Marins 
Citv,  300  N.  State. 
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Xhe  COPE  is  the  AFL-CIO's  national  and 
a»te  political  action  arm. 

Reuben  G.  Soderstrom,  Illinois  AFL-CIO 
orttident  and  COPE  chairman,  said  the  or- 
Liizations  would  not  endorse  Sen.  Everett 
wloirksen  (R-Hl.)  for  re-election  next  year. 

No  decision  has  been  made  on  who  would 
Mt  labor's  support,  he  added. 

special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  registra- 
uon  and  get-out-the-vote  campaigns  in  sub- 
urbs because  so  many  union  members  have 
moved  out  of  the  cities,  Soderstrom  said. 

The  board's  acUon  presages  overwhelming 
iVL-^IO  support  for  Mr.  Johnson. 
■  Alexander  E.  Barkan.  Washington,  national 
COPE  director,  said  Mr.  Johnson's  re-election 
wuld  be  assured  if  he  could  carry  the  fol- 
lowing 12  states,  which  have  a  total  of  263 
tiectoral  votes; 

Illinois  (26):  California  (40);  Indiana 
,13i'  Massachusetts  (14);  Michigan  (21); 
Minnesota  (10);  Missouri  (12);  New  Jersey 
aTr  New  York  (43);  Ohio  (26):  Pennsyl- 
vania (20)  and  Wisconsin  (12). 

Barkan  said  that  If  Mr.  Johnson  could 
c&rrv  those  states  the  President  would  have 
no  trouble  picking  up  the  total  of  270  elec- 
toral votes  needed  for  re-election. 

-We  are  going  to  work  in  all  50  states,  but 
well  give  tlie  12  states  special  attention." 
Barltan  said. 

Soderstrom  said  68  of  the  largest  AFL- 
ao  unions  are  to  turn  their  membership 
list";  and  addresses  over  to  the  national  fed- 
eration for  a  computerized  operation  for  cir- 
cularizing members  and  their  families  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Johnson  and  AFL-CIO  supported 
candidates.  „  ,  ,    ^u 

Some  1.800  Chicago  area  union  officials  will 
attend  a  $50-a-plate  All-Chicago  Labor  Com- 
mittee dinner  at  6  30  p.m.  Tuesday  In  the 
Conrad  Hilton  Hotel. 

The  proceeds  will  be  u.scd  for  state,  county 
and  local  political  education  and  action  in 
::ie  1968  campaign. 


own  cruel  price  toward  individual 
achievement.  Society  then  becomes  the 
loser. 

No  nation  can  truly  pride  itself  on  be- 
ing an  open  society  until  each  individual 
member  has  the  full  opportunity  to  de- 
velop his  or  her  capacities  to  the  fullest. 
The  first  step  toward  this  ideal  must  be 
the  elimination  of  legal  barriers.  Each 
time  we  are  successful  In  remo\'ing  one 
of  these,  we  also  come  closer  to  oui'  goal 
of  a  genuinely  open  society  wherein  the 
onlj-  restrictions  on  just  aspirations  are 
those  imposed  by  individual  limitations. 
Some    important    inequities    aftticting 
women  in  the  Armed  Forces  were  re- 
moved by  this  new  law.  Before  yesterday, 
the  woman  could,  as  the  President  said, 
"•  •  •  expect  to  do  her  job  with  fewer 
promotions  and,  therefore,  with  less  pay 
than  a  man  who  was  doing  the  same 
type  of  work.  Furthermore,  she  had  only 
about  10  percent  as  much  chance  of  be- 
ing promoted  above  the  grade  of  major— 
and  she  had  no  chance  at  all  of  being 
promoted   above   the   grade  of   colonel. 
•  •  •  tliis  bill  will  give  the  career  woman 
of  our  Armed  Forces  no  special  privileges. 
But  it  does  relieve  them  from  some  very 
special  handicaps." 

President  Johnson  has  signed  another 
law  to  bi'ing  about  the  equal  opportuni- 
ties of  which  he  spoke  so  eloquently  when 
he  became  President.  The  women  of  the 
country  are  grateful  and  the  country  it- 
self is  the  beneficiary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  full  text  of 
the  President's  remarks  upon  signing  this 
bill  into  law: 


WOMEN    IN    .-VRMED    FORCES    GAIN 
EQUAL  RIGHTS 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  exuaneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
during  the  last  decade  this  country  has 
made  great  progress  in  insuring  equal 
rights  for  ail  Americans.  But  one  direc- 
tion of  this  effort  has  attracted  too  little 
attention,  and  that  Is  the  effort  toward 
women's  equality— equality  of  employ- 
ment, equality  in  salaries,  equality  of  op- 
portunity. The  struggle  began  with  the 
ratification  of  the  19th  amendment.  And 
it  has  not  ended  yet.  But  significant 
steps  have  been  taken  during  President 
Johnson's  administration,  and  among 
them  was  the  signing  yesterday  of  H.R. 
5894.  which  removes  restrictions  on 
promotion  and  career  tenure  opportu- 
nities of  women  officers  in  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces. 

This  new  law,  together  with  laws  re- 
quiring equal  pay  for  equal  work  has 
contributed  greatly  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  equal  opportimlties  for  women. 

When  there  are  laws  which  place  legal 
barriers  in  the  way  of  Justified  ambition, 
the  immediate  effect  is  to  discourage  any 
attempt  to  develop  personal  potential. 
The    'limit  of  expectations"  exacts  its 


Remarks  of  the  President  Upon  Sicnin-g 
H.R.  5894.  THE  Women's  Officers  Legisla- 
tion 

Mr.  'Vice  President,  dlstiaguished  members 
of  the  Secretariate  and  the  Armed  Forces, 
members  of  the  Congress.  Mrs.  Hobby.  Gov- 
ernor Hughes,  ladies  and  gentlemen; 

We  have  come  here  this  morning  to  strike 
another  blow  for  women's  rights.  At  long 
last  we  are  going  to  give  the  dedicated  wom- 
en of  our  Armed  Forces  the  equal  treat- 
ment and  the  equal  opportunity  that  they 
should  have  had  from  the  very  beginning. 
We  took  the  precaution  this  morning  of 
.isking  the  ladles  to  supply  the  Honor  Ouard^ 
That  is  in  case  there  are  still  some  diehard 
traditionalists    who   do   not   approve   cf   our 

action. 

As  our  good  friends  Senator  Margaret 
Smith  and  Congresswoman  Bolton.  Mrs. 
Hobbv  and  many  others  can  testify,  women 
m  uniform  have  had  to  fight  on  more  than 
the  battlefield  of  war.  I  well  recall  when  one 
of  mv  male  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, back  in  1942  when  we  were  de- 
bating the  bill  to  create  the  W.'^AC,  had  this 

to  say  ■ 

"I  think  it  Is  a  reflection  upon  the  cou- 
rageous manhood  of  the  count-y  to  pass  a 
law  inviting  women  to  join  the  Armed  Forces 
in  order  to  win  a  battle. 

"Take  the  women  into  the  armed  service, 
who  then  will  do  the  cooking,  the  wash- 
ing, the  mending,  the  humble  homey  tasks 
to  which  every  woman  has  devoted  herself? 

•Think  of  the  humiliation!  'What  has  be- 
come of  the  manhood  of  America?" 

But  the  ladles  won  their  battle — the  man- 
hood of  America  has  survived.  Colonel  Hobby- 
got  her  women's  Army  AuxlUary  Corps  and 
the  school  opened  in  Port  Des  Moines.  Iowa 
All  of  you  who  may  have  been  there  will 
remember  what  she  said  on   that   day; 

•■You  have  a  debt  to  democracy,  a  date 
with  destlnv  "  I  think  history  has  recorded 
how  magnlfi'centlv  our  American  women  have 


lived  up  to  that  obUgation  and  have  kept 
that  date.  They  are  sUU  keeping  it. 

There  arc  more  than  a  thousand  women 
in  our  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam  today.  There 
tre  some  here  this  morning  to  witness  this 
ceremony  who  have  returned  from  Vietnam. 
I  tnink  vou  would  like  to  see  them,  express 
vour  appreciation  to  them,  and  give  them  a 
hand.  If  they  will  stand  up.  I  will  appreci- 
ate it.  ,^  .  „ 
Our  Armed  Forces  literally  could  not  op- 
erate effectively  or  efficiently  without  our 
women  Yet,  we  nearlv  lost  them  at  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War.  In  1948  the  House 
iVrmed  Services  Committee  voted  to  retire 
the  WACs  and  the  WAVES  to  the  Reserves. 
There  was  to  be  no  place  for  them  in  the 
Regular  Services. 

But  that  acUon  was  reversed.  The  ladles 
of  Congress— and  perhaps  a  few  female  allies 
in  the  Press  Gallery— changed  that  action. 
Our  gallant  ladies  were  assured  permanent 
status  in  the  military  services.  But  ihey 
even  then  were  not  assured  equal  oppor- 
tunity. From  that  day  to  this  day  women 
choosing  a  military  career  could  expect  to 
do  her  job  with  lewer  promotions  and  there- 
fore With  less  pay  than  a  man  who  was 
doing  the  same  tvpe  of  work.  Furthermore, 
she  had  only  about  10  percent  as  much 
chance  of  being  promoted  above  the  grade 
of  Major— and  she  had  no  chance  at  aU  of 
being  promoted  above  the  grade  of  Colonel. 
With  the  signing  of  this  bill  thU  morning, 
we  are  going  to  end  that  inequity. 

This  bill  will  give  the  career  women  of  our 
Armed  Forces  no  special  privileges.  But  It 
does  relieve  them  from  some  very  special 
liandicaDS. 

The  bill  does  not  create  any  female  Gen- 
erals or  female  Admirals— but  it  does  make 
it  possible  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  some  day  have  a  female  Chief  of  Stafl 
or  e\  en  a  female  Commander-in-Chief. 

I  realize  that  a  few  of  o'.ir  gentlemen  of- 
ficers mav  not  be  xm  enthusiastic  about 
this  posslijilltv  And  I  can  understand  why: 
As  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  once  observed, 
"Nature  has  given  women  so  much  power 
that   the   law    has   very   wisely   given   them 

little." 

But  from  now  on.  the  officers  ana  men 
cf  our  Armed  Forces  wiU  just  have  to  take 
their  chances  in  open  competition  along 
with  the  rest  of  us. 

This  is  a  free  country  This  is  a  demo- 
cr.nic  country  I  think  the  time  has  now 
passed  when  "opportunity  can  be  denied  to 
anvone. 

We  gave  the  women  the  vote  and  some- 
how the  countrv  sur\nved  In  this  Adminis- 
tration we  have  passed  laws  that  provide 
that  women  in  industry  must  receive  equal 
pay  for  equal  work.  The  economy  seems  to 
continue  to  prosper 

We  have  brought  women  to  ever  higher 
and  more  influeniial  positions  throughout 
the  land — and  Government  has  improved 
Women  are  leaders  and  doers  today  In  our 
Conereas  and  throughout  cur  Government. 
So  here  todav  in  the  East  Room  of  the 
White  House  we  will  end  the  last  vestage 
of  discrimination— I  hope— In  our  Armed 
Forces. 

So  both  as  President  and  as  the  Command- 
er-in-Chief I  am  verv  pleased  and  very  proud 
to  have  this  measure  sent  to  me  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  company  in  which 
to  sign  it  For  in  a  very  real  sense  tnat  law 
belongs  to  every  one  of  you  who  are  here 
in  this  room  this  morning. 

It  Is  also  a  great  pleasure  before  I  engage 
in  the  signing  ceremony  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity in  the  presence  of  this  very  disUn- 
gul'shed  audience  from  the  Congress.  Govern- 
ment ser^'ices  and  the  country  to  honor  two 
verv  brave  ladies  of  our  Armed  Forces  for 
•erv  ouutandlng  service  In  connection  with 
the  conflict  in  which  cur  Nation  is  en- 
gaged in  Vietnam. 
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To  Air  Force  Nurse  Colonel  Ethel  A.  Hoefly 
we  are  going  to  award  tbls  morning  the 
Legion  of  Merit.  And  to  Army  Nurse  Major 
Marie  L.  Rodgers.  we  are  going  to  award  the 
Bronze  Star 

Colonel  Kobach  and  Colonel  Hayes  will 
read  the  Citations. 

Our  Vice  President  has  Just  spent  11  days 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  has  Just  completed  a 
report  to  the  National  Security  Council,  the 
Cabinet,  and  the  appropriate  leaders  in  the 
Congress  in  connection  with  his  observations 
on  that  trip. 

TTie  one  outstanding  tiling,  and  the  most 
important  of  all  that  I  know  will  give  all  of 
you  great  pride,  was  his  observation  that  the 
military  leaders  in  that  area — the  best  men 
that  we  have  been  able  to  produce — feel 
that  we  never  had  a  better  trained,  or  better 
equipped  fighting  force  and  we  have  never 
had  better  morale  found  anywhere  in  the 
uniform  of  the  United  States  than  in  those 
men  and  women  who  are  holding  high  our 
flaa:  m  Vietnam  today. 

I  know  you  Join  me  In  expressing  grati- 
tude— thanks  to  all  of  them  and  to  the  Vice 
President 


JURISDICTION  OVER  THE  SEABED 
AND  THE  OCEAN  FIXX)R,  AND 
OCEAN  RESOURCES 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr  Speaker,  some  of 
the  most  valuable  and  least-known  re- 
sources cf  the  world  are  to  be  found  on 
the  beds  of  the  deep  oceans.  Lying  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  nations,  apparently 
existing  in  a  legal  no-man's  land,  these 
resources  await  discovery  and  exploita- 
tion. 

Appearing  on  the  agenda  of  the  22d 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
is  an  item.  "Examination  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  reservation  exclusively  for 
peaceful  purposes  of  the  seal)ed  and  the 
ocean  floor,  and  the  subsoil  thereof,  un- 
derlying the  high  seas  beyond  the  limits 
of  present  national  jurisdiction  and  the 
use  of  the  resources  in  the  interest  of 
mankind." 

This  is  a  matter  which  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  every  Member  of  Congress.  Our 
representative  to  the  United  Nations. 
Ambassador  Goldbere,  addressed  himself 
to  this  topic  yesterday.  Because  of  the 
timeliness  of  the  subject  and  the  im- 
portance of  Ambassador  Goldberg's 
speech,  I  am  incorporating  the  full  text 
of  his  remarks  at  this  point: 

ST.MTMENT   by    .^MBASS.^DOR    .^RTHCH    J     GOLD- 
BEBG.    U.S.    REPREStNT.\TTVE    TO    THI    UNTm) 

Nations,  m  CoMMrrro:   I.  on  the  QtTES- 

TION    or   TTTE    RESXSVATION    EXCXOSTVELT    FOR 
PEACrFt-1.  PtTRPOSES  OF  THE  SEA-BEB  AND  THE 

Ocean  Ploo«.  November  8.  1967 

Mr  Chairman,  this  Is  my  first  opportunity 
to  speak  before  the  First  Committee  at  this 
Session  .^nd  I  wish  to  use  It  to  express  the 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  the  United  States 
Delegation  at  your  unanimous  election  as 
our  presiding  officer. 

Prom  time  to  time  In  the  past,  you  served 
as  Chairman  In  an  acting  capacity.  On  those 
occasions,  the  entire  Committee  was  Im- 
pressed by  the  objectivity,  decisiveness  and 
Integrity  you  brought  to  your  work.  We  are 
grateful,  but  hardly  surprised,  that  you  have 


continued  to  display  these  same  character- 
istics since  your  election  this  year — and  con- 
fident you  will  continue  to  guide  the  Com- 
mittee's work  In  the  same  spirit  through- 
out this  Session. 

With  its  consideration  of  the  Maltese 
Item  concerning  the  Seabeds  and  Ocean 
Floor,  the  General  Assembly  has  responded 
to  the  increasing  awareness  that  one  of  man's 
oldest  environments,  the  ocean,  is  also  his 
newest  and  perhaps  most  valuable  frontier. 
I  would  like  to  express  my  Delegation's 
gratitude  to  Ambassador  Pardo  for  bringing 
this  important  question  to  the  attention  of 
the  General  Assembly. 

My  Delegation  believes  that  mankind's  ex- 
panding activities  In  the  ocean  depths  call 
for  new  efforts  for  International  cooperation, 
both  In  promoting  the  exploration  and  use  of 
the  deep  ocean  and  Its  floor,  and  In  the  devel- 
opment of  the  general  principles  which  might 
usefully  guide  man's  activities  in  this  new 
realm. 

The  premise  on  which  the  United  States 
bases  its  position  concerning  a  future  legal 
regime  (or  the  deep  ocean  floor  Is  straight- 
forward. It  was  stated  by  President  Johnson 
on  July  13,  1966:  "Under  no  circumstances, 
we  believe,  must  we  ever  allow  the  prospects 
of  rich  harvest  and  mineral  wealth  to  create 
a  new  form  of  colonial  competition  among 
the  maritime  nations.  We  must  be  careful 
to  avoid  a  race  to  grab  and  to  hold  the  lands 
under  the  high  seas.  We  must  ensure  that 
the  deep  seas  and  the  ocean  bottoms  are 
and  remain,  the  legacy  of  all  human  beings  ' 

This  means,  in  our  view,  that  the  deep 
ocean  floor  should  not  be  the  stage  for  com- 
peting claims  of  national  sovereignty.  What- 
ever legal  regime  for  the  use  of  the  deep 
ocean  floor  may  eventu.illy  be  agreed  upon. 
it  should  ensure  that  the  deep  ocean  floor 
will  be  open  to  exploration  and  use  by  all 
states,   without   discrimination. 

United  Nations  interest  in  the  problems 
of  the  seas  Is  not  new;  we  are  not  writing 
on  a  clean  slate  In  considering  how  the 
General  Assembly  can  best  deal  with  the 
question  which  has  been  brought  before  us 
In  the  fifties,  after  extended  work  by  the 
United  Nations  International  Law  Commis- 
sion, a  number  of  important  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conventions  were  adopted  at  a  conference 
held  In  Geneva  In  1958.  One  of  these,  the 
Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf.  Is  of 
particular  Interest  to  us  In  considering  legal 
arrangements  which  might  apply  to  the  deep 
ocean  floor.  Under  these  conventions,  the 
General  Assembly  was  assigned  the  responsi- 
bility of  deciding  what  steps  should  be  taken 
with  respect  to  requests  for  revision  of  the 
conventions. 

.\  number  of  bodies  In  the  United  Nations 
have  also  given  careful  attention  to  other 
marine  problems.  Through  the  Intergovern- 
mental Oceanographlc  Commission,  UNESCO 
has  actively  encouraged  scientific  activities 
in  the  field  of  oceanography;  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  has  been  con- 
cerned with  the  development  and  consena- 
tlon  of  fisheries;  the  World  Meteorological 
Organization  Is  studying  the  Influence  of 
the  oceans  on  weather;  and  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Maritime  Consultative  Organi- 
zation has  done  Invaluable  work  in  safety 
at  sea. 

The  General  Assembly  last  December  en- 
dorsed a  study  of  the  present  state  of  knowl- 
edge of  marine  resources  requested  by  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  and  asked  the 
Secretary  General  to  undertake.  In  addition, 
a  survey  of  activities  In  marine  science  and 
technology.  The  Secretary  General  was  also 
directed,  ais  part  of  this  study,  to  formulate 
proposals  for  expanding  International  co- 
operation and  for  Improved  marine  educa- 
tion and  training.  In  recognition  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  subject,  the  Secretary  General 
was  given  until  1968  to  report  the  results 
of  his  study  and  his  recommendations. 
Through  Its  past  activities,  the  United  Na- 


tions has  already  built  a  solid  record  ol 
accomplishment  In  dealing  with  queetlom 
concerning  the  oceans.  It  has  been  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  nations  and  has  dealt 
effectively  with  problems  as  they  arose 

The  immediate  question  before  the  Assem- 
bly today  Is  this:  How  can  the  General  As- 
sembly, in  the  light  of  the  continuing  ad- 
vance of  marine  technology,  best  act  to  en- 
courage the  exploration  and  use  of  the  ocean 
and  Its  floor  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind'' 

This  Is  a  very  complex  matter,  and  any  it. 
cislons  we  make  must  recognize  the  full  com- 
plexity of  the  problems  involved.  A  hany 
approach  would  be  Imprudent.  But  all  delib- 
erate speed  and  not  Indefinite  delay  Is  what 
is  called  for. 

What  this  Assembly  needs  Is  an  Instru- 
ment which  would  enable  It  to  deal  with 
both  the  scientific  and  the  legal  questions 
involved.  Recalling  the  work  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  Outer  Space  Committee, 
my  Delegation  proposes  that  the  General  As- 
sembly take  action  this  session  to  establish 
a  Committee  on  the  Oceans.  This  Committee 
would: 

Act  as  a  servant  of  the  General  .\ssembly 

in    considering   all    proposals   placed   before 

-the  Assembly  on  marine  questions,  and  make 

recommendations  on  such  proposals  to  the 

.Assembly  for  action; 

Assist  the  General  Assembly  in  promot- 
ing long-term  international  cooperation  In 
marine  science;  and 

Assist  the  General  Assembly  in  consider- 
ing questions  of  law.  including  such  matters 
as  rights  of  use  and  exploration,  arms  con- 
trol, and  problems  of  pollution. 

Such  a  committee  would  work  with  e.xist- 
Ing  United  Nations  agencies  and  the  ENDC. 
as  appropriate,  drawing  upon  their  expen- 
ence  and  their  resources.  The  General  As- 
sembly should  ask  the  Committee,  as  part 
of  its  initial  work  program,  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  action  by  the  23rd  and  sub- 
sequent General  Assemblies  to  stimulate  and 
support  International  cooperation  and  ex- 
change in  the  exploration  of  the  ocean 
floor. 

.\ny  e.xtensive  program  for  Internationa: 
cooperation  In  the  exploration  of  the  ocean 
floor  would  necessarily  be  a  long-term  effort 
and  would  require  the  careful  harmoniza- 
tion of  national  programs  and  of  the  efforts 
of  the  specialized  agencies.  Under  the  Marine 
Resources  Act  of  1966.  the  United  States  has 
already  begun  to  establish  a  coordinated 
long-range  program  In  marine  science,  and 
'.ve  stand  ready  to  do  our  share  In  develop- 
ing a  comprehensive  program  of  Interna- 
tional cooperation. 

As  part  of  Its  first  report,  the  Committee 
might  provide  the  Assembly  with  Its  views  on 
the  recommendations  developed  by  the  Sec- 
retary General  In  his  study  requested  by  last 
year's  General  Assembly,  of  activities  In  ma- 
rine science  and  technology. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  Delegation  be- 
lieves that  the  General  Assembly,  through 
the  new  Committee  on  Oceans,  should  begin 
Immediately  to  develop  general  standards 
and  principles  to  guide  states  and  their  na- 
tionals In  the  exploration  and  use  of  the 
deep  ocean  floor.  AH  of  our  knowledge  about 
the  deep  ocean  floor  and  all  of  our  tech- 
nological skill  In  exploiting  Its  resources 
could  prove  of  little  value.  If  man's  law- 
making faculty  does  not  keep  pace. 

Acting  as  the  servant  of  the  Assembly,  the 
new  Committee  could  study  how  states 
might  best  conduct  their  activities  on  the 
deep  ocean  floor  so  as  to  maintain  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security  and  promote  Inter- 
national cooperation,  scientific  knowledge, 
and  economic  development.  It  could  also 
consider  what  principles  might  be  agreed 
upon  to  help  conserve  the  living  resources  of 
the  seas,  to  prevent  pollution,  and  to  avoid 
disturbance  of  the  biological,  chemical  and 
physical  balances  of  the  beas. 
I  do  not  wish  to  Imply  that  the  task  of 
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H„eioplng  legal  principles  for  the  deep  ocean 
floor  will  be  simple.  The  question  of  deflnl- 
lion  of  the  deep  ocean  floor  will  have  to  be 
mnsldered.  The  work  will  have  to  take  Into 
Ircount  existing  treaties.  Including  the  Con- 
^ntlon  on  the  Continental  Shelf.  These 
treaties  confer  rights  which  are  valued  and 
retained  by  the  signatories. 

Questions  of  arms  control  must  also  be 
an  essential  part  of  our  consideration  of  the 
^  ns  Complex  as  these  questions  are,  they 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  If  we  are 
w  develop  meaningful  principles  to  govern 
future  state  behavior.  The  United  States 
Delegation  believes  that  we  must  seek  effec- 
tive arms  control  measures  as  part  of  the 
evolving  law  of  the  deep  ocean  floor  and 
that  their  development  should  also  come 
under  the  mandate  of  the  Oceans  Com- 
mittee. .    ^ 

While  my  Delegation  believes  that  It  Is  too 
early  to  take  any  final  decisions  on  proposals 
for  a  comprehensive  legal  regime  for  the  deep 
ocean  floor,  such  as  suggested  by  Ambassador 
Pardo.  we  would  participate  energetically  In 
the  studies  v/hlch  will  be  needed  before  such 
decisions  can  be  made. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  program  I  have  sug- 
gested would  represent  an  ambitious  under- 
taking for  the  Assembly.  The  problems  ahead 
Ere  vast.  Yet  the  opportunities  are  equally 
vast. 

A  Committee  on  Oceans,  building  on  the 
present  efforts  of  member  states  and  the 
United  Nations,  could  serve  as  the  focal  point 
»lthln  the  General  Assembly  for  study  and 
development  of  the  next  steps  which  the  na- 
tions must  take  together  in  this  field.  In  cre- 
.-itlng  this  Committee,  and  directing  It  to- 
ward the  tasks  ahead,  we  would  take  effective 
.-iction  to  enhance  our  knowledge  of  the  ocean 
and  Its  floor — and  to  use  It  for  the  long-term 
benefit  of  the  human  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  International  Organiza- 
tions and  Movements  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  chairman,  has  over  the  past 
several  weeks  held  extensive  hearings 
on  this  most  important  subject — im- 
portant to  the  United  States;  Important 
to  the  free  world:  and  indeed,  important 
to  all  living  persons.  The  ocean  bottoms 
offer  a  great  potential  for  natural  re- 
sources useful  to  an  expanding  world 
population. 

The  representative  of  Malta  at  the 
United  Nations,  Ambassador  Pardo.  in 
his  request  to  have  this  subject  placed 
on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  attached  a  memoran- 
dum that  suggests  that  title  to  the  ocean 
bottom  be  vested  in  an  international 
agency. 

The  Subcommittee  on  International 
Organizations  and  Movements  in  its 
recent  report  took  the  position  that  "it 
would  be  precipitate,  unwise,  and  pos- 
sibly injurious  to  the  objectives  which 
both  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations  have  in  common,  to  reach  a  de- 
cision at  this  time  regarding  a  matter 
which  so  vitally  affects  the  welfare  of 
future  generation,"  and  further,  that 
"hasty  action  in  this  field  can  create 
more  problems  than  it  will  solve  or 
avert." 

This  matter  requires  some  further  in- 
ternational agreement.  But  before  any 
specific  action  is  taken,  extended  study 
is  needed. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  Ambassador 
Goldberg  shares  this  view  in  his  com- 
ments, and  that  this  is  the  United  States 
position.  I  think  that  he  has  hit  on  the 
right  solution,  the  appointment  by  the 


General  Assembly  of  a  Committee  on  the 
Oceans,  to  study  the  question  and  then 
report  its  findings. 

The  Subcommittee  on  International 
Organizations  and  Movements  will  con- 
tinue its  interest  and  concern  in  this 
subject  and  undoubtedly  hold  additional 
hearings.  It  will  follow  with  great  inter- 
est anj'  action  taken  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  activities  of  our  own 
Government  on  this  subject. 


OPERATION  MORALE— A  STORY  OF 
AMERICANS  WHO  CARE 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Asia  a 
half  million  Americans  are  fighting  com- 
munism, separated  from  their  homes  and 
loved  ones,  without  the  comforts  those 
of  us  here  in  this  country  enjoy. 

But  they  are  not  forgotten. 

There  are  several  large  organizations 
which  traditionally  have  served  Ameri- 
cans in  battle  as  a  reminder  of  home. 

But  there  are  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  spon- 
taneous groups  which  come  into  being 
in  response  to  the  feeling  of  many  that 
they  should  do  something  personally, 
something  above  making  an  annual  con- 
tribution to  a  large  organization. 

There  is  one  such  private  group  in  the 
36th  Congressional  District  which  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  Americans  tak- 
ing the  time  to  put  their  humanitarian- 
ism  into  action, 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  with  our  colleagues,  the 
story  of  Operation  Morale  in  Rochester, 
N.Y.  I  quote  from  a  letter  from  the  origi- 
nator of  Operation  Morale,  Mrs.  Sally 
Conley,  of  Harvington  Drive,  Rochester. 
N.Y..  in  which  she  describes  that  most 
praiseworthy  group. 

Operation  Morale  was  started  shortly  be- 
fore Christmas  1965  by  myself  and  my  fam- 
ily_tnv  mother.  Mildred  Hagaman.  my  hus- 
band, Robert,  and  our  two  children.  Mark 
and  Becky.  I  asked  the  Gannett  newspapers 
to  help  us  find  a  serviceman  stationed  in 
Viet  Nam.  so  we  could  send  him  a  Christmas 
package.  So  many  people  were  demonstrating 
against  the  war  In  Viet  Nam,  we  felt  we 
wanted  to  do  something  to  boost  morale 
and  show  our  support. 

We  were  not  able  to  have  the  name  of  an 
individual  serviceman,  but  the  newspapers 
printed  mv  request  and  within  five  days  we 
had  received  500  packages  at  the  Culver  Road 
Armory  and  at  ovir  home.  It  was  great!  The 
ClvU  Defense  trucks  took  the  packages  to 
the  Syracuse  Air  Force  Base,  and  with  your 
help,  they  became  part  of  Operation  Christ- 
mas Star  that  year. 

Immediately  after  Christmas.  I  received 
many  telephone  calls  from  area  citizens  ask- 
ing me  to  continue  sending  packages.  With 
the  help  of  the  Gannett  newspapers,  Vlnce 
Spezzano.  the  Civil  Defense  Department  of 
Monroe  County,  and  you  we  got  the  ball 
rolling.  I  worked  with  the  newspapers  to  use 
their  Lend-a-Hand  List  and  also  print  cou- 
pons to  ask  people  to  send  us  the  names  of 
area  servicemen  who  were  stationed  In  'Viet 
Nam  or  who  were  going  to  be  sent  to  Viet 
Nam    shortly.    We    received    a    very    good 


response.  We  slowly  began  to  organize  our- 
selves, and  with  the  help  of  Mrs.  Carl  Nlelaon 
of  Penfleld.  were  able  to  make  our  first  group 
malUng  for  Easter  196fl. 

Since  then,  groups  have  Joined  us  from 
throughout  Monroe  County  and  surrounding 
areas,  and  we  send  an  average  of  1.500  pack- 
ages to  Viet  Nam  four  times  a  year — at 
Chrtstmas,  Easter,  July  4th,  and  October 
3l8t.  We  are  continually  growing  and  now 
have  over  800  workers. 

Under  the  dlrecUon  of  Mrs.  Donald  Skin- 
ner, our  groups  also  send  greeting  cards  and 
letters  to  servicemen  in  hospitals  in  Viet 
Nam.  We  mall  an  average  of  8.000  cards 
and  letters  four  times  a  year. 

The  letterhead  of  Operation  Morale 
states  more  succinctly  than  I  could  the 
purpose  of  this  organization : 

Founded  In  1965.  Dedicated  to  our  Men  in 
Vietnam.  Pour  Seasonal  Package  Mailings 
Each  Year.  A  Letter.  Greeting  Card  a  Pack- 
age Will  Show  Them  You  Care! 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Conley  and  her 
family  are  leaving  Rochester  to  live  in 
Hawaii.  But  the  work  of  Operation 
Morale  will  continue  because  of  the  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  she  had  a  large 
part  in  developing.  Mrs.  Carl  Nielson  of 
Penfleld.  N.Y..  a  Rochester  suburb,  will 
be  the  new  chairman  of  Operation 
Morale. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  express  my  respect  and 
admiration  for  Mrs.  Conley.  Mrs.  Skin- 
ner. Mrs  Nielson.  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Cos- 
tello,  secretary  of  Operation  Morale,  and 
the  other  people  who  have  worked  with 
them  to  bring  a  reminder  to  thousands 
of  boys  in  Vietnam  that  Americans  back 
home'  do  care,  and  pray  for  then-  safe 
and  speedy  return. 


FAIR   OPPORTUNITY   FOR   SERVICE 
WOMEN 

Mr.  PFTT.RTN  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
honored  to  attend  the  ceremony  at  the 
White  House  yesterday  when  President 
Johnson  signed  into  law  the  bill  giving 
women  in  the  armed  services  equal  op- 
portunity with  their  male  counterparts. 

It  was  a  particularly  satisfying  occa- 
sion for  me.  because  the  hearings  on  this 
bill  were  conducted  by  the  House  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  chairman.  The  bill  was 
unanimously  recommended  by  the  sub- 
committee, the  full  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee under  the  chairmanship  of  our 
valued  friend  and  leader,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 
Hon,  Mendel  Rivers,  and  was  unani- 
mously passed  by  the  House  and  later 
by  the  other  body. 

This  legislation  is  long  overdue,  and  I 
regret  that  it  was  not  enacted  long  ago. 
I  have  been  pressing  for  this  kind  of 
legislation  for  the  wonderful  women  of 
our  armed  services  for  sometime,  sund  I 
rejoice  that  at  last  some  measure  of  rec- 
ognition and  appreciation  has  been  ex- 
tended to  them  by  the  Congress  that  will 
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remove  some  unfortunate  restrictions 
heretofore  confronting  these  dedicated 
women,  and  permit  them  to  be  consid- 
ered for  promotion  to  highest  rank  in 
the  various  branches  of  the  service.  This 
is  a  great  step  forward  because  it  re- 
moves most  unfortunate  discrimination 
which  prevents  many  outstanding,  highly 
talented  women  from  reaching  the  top 
of  their  chosen  profession  in  the  services. 

While  I  think  there  is  more  to  be  done 
in  order  to  eradicate  the  traces  of  handi- 
cap and  restriction  that  confront  women 
in  the  armed  services,  nevertheless,  this 
bill  is  a  historic  marker  in  the  advance- 
ment of  a  group  that  has  made  tremen- 
dous contributions  to  the  defense,  the 
security,  the  protection  of  this  Nation, 
both  in  war  and  in  peace. 

The  signing  ceremonies  at  the  White 
House  were  extremely  impressive  and 
largely  attended  by  contingents  of  women 
from  the  armed  services,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  other  high  ranking  members  of 
the  Executive  Department,  members  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs,  and  other  great  military 
leaders,  and  Members  of  Congress. 

The  remarks  of  the  President  were 
most  appropriate  and  especially  praise- 
worthy, because  he  made  very  generous 
references  to  the  service  of  women  in  the 
armed  services  as  well  as  in  our  American 
society  and  daily  lives. 

To  my  mind,  not  enough  could  be  said 
about  the  tremendous  contributions  that 
women  make,  not  only  to  our  fighting 
forces,  but  to  our  Government,  economy, 
our  educational,  health,  and  welfare  sys- 
tems, and  above  all,  to  the  homes  of 
America  where  in  truth  they  furnish  the 
leadership  guidance  and  direction  that 
means  so  much  and  is  Indispensable  to 
the  building  and  presen'ation  of  the  fam- 
ily unit,  the  bringing  up  of  our  children 
to  be  strong,  loyal,  dedicated,  patriotic 
Americans,  and  in  ways  too  numerous  to 
be  cited  in  which  women  generally  serve 
humankind  so  magnificently,  so  effec- 
tively and  so  nobly. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, when  I  say  that  we  are  proud 
to  have  played  some  part  in  making  this 
epochal  legislation  in  behalf  of  women  in 
the  armed  services  possible. 

There  is  no  truly  adequate  way  by 
which  we  could  thank  women  for  their 
great  contributions  to  us.  to  the  country, 
to  the  world  and  to  so  many  fine,  worthy 
hiunan  causes.  The  least  we  can  do.  how- 
ever, is  to  show  our  appreciation  to  them 
where  we  can.  for  their  invaluable  role 
of  service  and  love  which  they  exemplify 
so  wonderfully. 

I  want  to  thank  all  those  who  helped 
with  this  bill  and  express  special  recog- 
nition and  appreciation  to  our  friend,  Lt. 
Col.  Zetta  Jones,  who  rendered  our  com- 
mittee special  help,  and  I  thank  and 
commend  her  for  her  long  sustained 
efforts  that  proved  to  be  so  salutary. 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
President's   inspiring   speech,   other   re- 
marks, and  a  newspaper  article: 
Remarks   or   the   President   Upon    Signing 
H.R.  5894.  THE  Women's  Oftioers  Legislation 

Mr.  Vice  President,  distinguished  members 
of  the  Secretariate  and  the  Armed  Forces, 
members  of  the  Congress,  Mrs.  Hobby,  Gov- 
ernor Hughes,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

We  have  come  here  this  morning  to  strike 


another  blow  for  women'.'?  rights.  At  long  last 
we  are  going  to  give  the  dedicated  women 
of  our  Armed  Forces  the  equal  treatment  and 
the  equal  opportunity  that  they  should  have 
had  from  Che  very  beginning. 

We  took  the  precaution  this  morning  of 
asking  the  ladies  to  supply  the  Honor  Guard. 
That  Is  in  case  there  are  still  some  diehard 
traditionalists  who  do  not  approve  of  our 
action. 

As  our  good  friends  Senator  Margaret 
Smith  and  Congresswoman  Bolton,  Mrs. 
Hobby,  and  many  others  can  testify,  women 
in  uniform  have  had  to  fight  on  more  than 
the  battlefield  of  war.  I  well  recall  when  one 
of  my  male  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives back  in  1942  when  we  were 
debating  the  bill  to  create  the  WAAC,  had 
this  to  say: 

"I  think  it  is  a  reflection  upon  the  cou- 
rageous manhood  of  the  country  to  pass  a  law 
inviting  women  to  join  the  Armed  Forces 
in  order  to  win  a  battle. 

"Take  the  women  Into  the  armed  service, 
who  then  will  do  the  cooking,  the  washing, 
the  mending,  the  humble  homey  tasks  to 
which  every  woman  has  devoted  herself? 

•Think  of  the  humiliation!  What  has  be- 
come of  the  manhood  of  America?" 

But  Che  ladles  won  their  battle — the  man- 
hood of  America  has  survived.  Colonel  Hobby 
got  her  women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps  and 
the  school  opened  in  Fort  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
All  of  you  who  may  have  been  there  will 
remember  what  she  said  on  that  day: 

"You  have  a  debt  to  democracy,  a  date 
with  destiny."  I  think  history  has  recorded 
how  magnificently  our  American  women 
have  lived  up  to  that  obligation  and  have 
kept  that  date.  They  are  still  keeping  It. 

There  are  more  than  a  thousand  women 
in  our  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam  today.  There 
are  some  here  this  morning  to  witness  this 
ceremony  who  have  returned  from  Vietnam. 

I  think  you  would  like  to  see  them,  express 
your  appreciation  to  them,  and  give  them  a 
hand.  If  they  will  stand  up.  I  will  appreci- 
ate it. 

Our  Armed  Forces  literally  could  not  oper- 
ate effectively  or  efficiently  without  our 
women.  Yet,  we  nearly  lost  them  at  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War.  In  1948  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  voted  to 
retire  the  WACs  and  the  WAVES  to  the  Re- 
serves. There  was  to  be  no  place  for  them  In 
the  Regular  Services 

But  that  action  was  reversed.  The  ladles 
of  Congress  and  perhaps  a  few  female  allies 
in  the  Press  Gallery — changed  that  action. 

Our  gallant  ladles  were  assured  permi^nent 
stp.tus  In  the  military  services.  But  they 
even  then  were  not  assured  equal  opportu- 
nity. From  that  day  to  this  day  women 
cnooslng  a  military  career  could  expect  to 
do  her  Job  with  fewer  promotions  and  there- 
fore, with  less  pay  than  a  man  who  was 
going  the  same  type  of  work.  Furthermore, 
she  had  only  about  10  percent  as  much 
chance  of  being  promoted  above  the  grade  of 
major — and  she  had  no  chance  at  all  of  be- 
ing promoted  above  the  grade  of  Colonel. 

With  the  signing  of  this  bill  this  morn- 
ing, we  are  going  to  end  that  inequity. 

This  bill  will  give  the  career  women  of 
our  Armed  Forces  no  special  privileges.  But 
It  does  relieve  them  from  some  very  special 
handicaps. 

The  bill  does  not  create  any  female  Gener- 
als or  female  Admirals — but  It  does  make 
that  possible.  There  Is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  some  day  have  a  female  Chief 
of  Staff  or  even  a  female  Commander-in- 
Chief. 

I  realize  that  a  few  of  our  gentlemen  offi- 
cers may  not  be  too  enthusiastic  about  this 
possibility.  And  I  can  understand  why:  As 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  once  observed,  "Nature 
has  given  women  so  much  power  that  the 
law  has  very  wisely  given  them  little." 

But  from  now  on.  the  officers  and  men  of 
our   Armed    Forces    will   Just    have    to    take 


their  chances  in  open  competition  along 
with  the  rest  of  us. 

This  is  a  tree  country.  This  is  a  democratic 
country.  I  think  the  time  has  now  passed 
when  opportunity  can  be  denied  to  anyone 

We  gave  the  women  th?  vote  ar:cl  some- 
how the  country  survived.  In  this  Admin- 
istration we  have  passed  laws  that  provide 
that  women  In  industry  must  receive  equal 
pay  for  equal  work.  The  economy  seems  to 
continue  to  prosper. 

We  have  brought  women  lo  ever  higher 
and  more  influential  positions  throughout 
che  Und- — and  the  Ooverninent  has  improved. 
W^men  are  leaders  and  doers  today  m  our 
Congress  and  throughout  our  Government. 

So  here  today  in  the  E.^st  Room  of  the 
White  House  we  will  end  the  last  vestige  of 
discriminational  hope — in  our  Armed 
Forces, 

So  both  as  President  and  as  the  Conimand- 
er-in-Chief  I  am  very  pleased  and  very 
proud  to  have  this  measure  sent  to  rae  by 
the  Congress 

I  can  think  of  no  better  company  in  which 
to  sign  it.  For  in  a  very  real  sense  that  law 
belongs  to  every  one  of  you  who  are  here  in 
this  room  this  morning. 

-  It  Is  also  a  great  pleasure  before  I  engage 
in  the  signing  ceremony  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity In  the  presence  of  this  very  distin- 
guished audience  from  the  Congress,  Govern- 
ment services  and  the  country  to  hoaor  two 
very  brave  ladles  of  our  Armed  Forces  for 
very  outstanding  service  in  connection  with 
the  conflict  in  which  our  Nation  is  engaged 
in  Vietnam. 

To  Air  Force  Nurse  Colonel  Ethel  A.  Hoefly 
we  are  going  to  award  this  morning  the  Le- 
gion of  Merit.  And  to  Army  Nurse  Major 
-Marie  L.  Rodgers,  we  are  going  to  award  the 
Bronze  Star. 

Colonel  Kobach  and  Colonel  Hayes  will 
read  the  Citations. 

Our  Vice  President  has  lust  spent  11  days 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  has  Just  comp'.eied  a 
report  to  the  National  Security  Council,  the 
Cabinet,  and  the  appropriate  leaders  in  the 
Congress  In  connection  with  his  observations 
on  that  trip. 

The  one  outstanding  thing,  and  the  most 
Important  of  all  that  I  know  will  give  all  of 
you  great  pride,  was  his  observation  that  the 
military  leaders  In  that  area — the  best  men 
that  we  have  been  able  to  produce — feel  that 
we  have  never  had  a  better  trained,  or  better 
equipped  fighting  force  and  we  have  never 
had  better  morale  found  anywhere  in  the 
uniform  of  the  United  States  than  in  those 
men  and  women  who  are  holding  high  our 
flag  in  Vietnam  today. 

I  know  you  Join  me  in  expressing  grati- 
tude— thanks  to  all  of  them  and  to  the  Vice 
President. 


Remarks  at  Signing  of  Bill  Giving  Women 
Equal  Opportunity-  i.v  Armed  Forces 

In  a  colorful  ceremony  in  the  East  Room 
of  the  White  House,  President  Johnson  today 
signed  into  law  a  bill  giving  women  In  the 
Armed  Forces  equal  opportunity  with  their 
male  counterparts. 

The  legislation  culminates  25  years  of  ef- 
fort to  provide  equal  opportunity  to  women 
in  the  armed  services  of  which  there  are 
currently  35.179.  It  enhances  the  role  of 
women  In  uniform  In  encouraging  military 
careers. 

Present  at  the  East  Room  ceremony  were 
servlcewomen  and  former  servlcewomen,  in- 
cluding directors  and  former  directors  of  the 
WAC,  WAVES,  WAF,  Women  Marines,  the 
three  Nurse  Corps,  and  the  three  Women's 
Medical  Service  Corps.  High  ranking  male 
officers  were  there  too.  Including  members  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  So  were  several 
women  Members  of  Congress. 

Members  and  former  members  of  the  en- 
tirely civilian  Defense  Advisory  Committee  on 
Women  in  the  Services — prominent  business 
and  professional  women  from  all  parts  of  the 
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nnlted  States— came  to  Washington  lo  wit- 
ness the  ceremony.  DACOWITS,  as  the  com- 
mittee is  called,  played  an  Important  role 
in  urging  the  passage  of  the  law. 

Ever  since  women  have  been  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  laws  governing  their 
appointment  and  promotion  have  allowed 
l«s  opportunity  for  them  than  for  men. 

The  new  law  will  allow  women  officers  to 
bold  permanent  grades  up  to  and  including 
tiie  rank  of  colonel  (Navy  captain)  and  au- 
thorizes the  Service  Secretaries  to  prescribe 
=Tength  in  permanent  grades  without  re- 
"esrd  to  artificial  restrictions.  This  will  make 
it  possible,  for  the  first  time,  for  promotion 
of  women  to  be  governed  by  the  standards 
generally  apphcable  to  men.  The  Services 
have  made  it  clear,  however,  that  passage 
of  the  new  law  will  not  mean  automatic 
wholesale  promotions  for  women.  Service- 
men will  be  promoted— as  are  men — on  the 
basis  oi  selection  of  those  best  qualified  to 
serve  m  higher  grades. 

Ti'ie  law  also  would  allow  the  promotion 
of  women  to  flag  and  general  rank.  In  Its 
report  on  the  bill,  however,  the  House  Armed 
Senices  Committee  observed  that  the  new 
law  would  not  In  Itself  create  flag  and  gen- 
eral billets  for  women.  Assistant  Secretary 
ol  Defense  (Manpower)  Thomas  D.  Morris, 
testifying  before  the  committee,  said:  "With 
regard  to  general- flag  officer  rank,  we  have 
no  special  opportunities  in  view  nor  can  we 
predict  whether  or  when  there  may  be  such 
an  opportunity  for  a  woman.  The  question 
of  whether  a  woman  officer  may  achieve  this 
rank  will  depend  entirely  on  her  individual 
qualifications,  and  on  the  availability  of  a 
specific  position  for  which  she  would  be 
best  qualified— in  the  event  of  such  a  pro- 
motion, the  incumbent  would  hold  the  rank 
only  Willie  serving  in  the  specific  position." 
At  the  East  Room  this  morning,  "Hall 
to  the  Chief"  was  played  by  the  14th  U.S. 
Armv  Band,  the  only  ail-woman  official  band 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  It  is  based  at  the 
Women's  Army  Corps  Center  in  Fort  Mc- 
Clellan,  Alabama.  Tlie  Marine  Band,  which 
normally  plays  at  Presidential  ceremonies, 
relinquished  the  stage  for  the  occasion.  The 
United  States  flag  and  the  flags  of  the  vari- 
ous services  were  carried  by  a  color  guard 
of  enlisted  women. 

The  President  will  enter  the  East  Room 
through  a  cordon  of  fifty  women  from  all 
branches  of  the  Armed  Services. 

A  male  chorus  of  20  from  Port  Myer  will 
entertain  with  a  medley  of  songs  during  a 
reception  following  the  ceremony  in  the  State 
Dining  Room. 

HISTORIC    BACKGROUND 

The  idea  of  women  in  the  American  Armed 
Services  goes  back  to  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, when  Mollv  Pitcher  and  Deborah  Samp- 
son went  into  the  field  with  the  Continental 
Army.  During  the  Civil  War,  four  Sisters  of 
The  Order  of  Holy  Cross  served  aboard 
the  Red  Rover,  a  confiscated  Confederate 
steamer  which  was  outfitted  by  the  U.S. 
Navy  as  a  hospital  ship.  Ashore,  Dorothea 
Llnde  Dlx  and  Clara  Barton  established  a 
women's  nursing  service  to  aid  the  Union 
Armv. 

During  World  War  I,  the  BrlUsh  organized 
women  into  their  Armed  Services  to  perform 
a  number  of  non-combatant  tasks  other 
than  nursing.  Their  performance  so  Im- 
pressed General  Pershing  that  he  asked  for 
units  of  American  women  to  be  enlisted  into 
the  United  States  Army  for  service  with  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force.  Laws  then 
covering  the  Army  restricted  enlistment  to 
men,  so  the  General's  request  could  not  be 
honored  although  a  number  of  American 
women  did  serve  as  telephone  operators  over- 
seas under  contract  to  the  Army. 

Through  a  quirk  of  legislative  wording  un- 
doubtedly not  Intended  by  Congress,  the  laws 
governing  enlistment  In  the  Navy  during  this 
period   use   the   term   "persons"   Instead  of 


"men."  Under  this  broader  authority,  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  enlisted  several 
thousand  women  volunteers  as  Yeoman 
I  Female  i  — popularly  called  "Yeomanettes" — 
during  World  War  I,  and  a  few  hun- 
dred women  as  Marine  Corps  Resen'lsts,  or 
"Marinettes."  These  Yeomanettee  and  Ma- 
rinettes  were  the  first  enlisted  women  in  the 
American  Armed  Forces.  The  program  was 
not  intended  t-o  be  permanent,  however,  and 
both  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  released 
these  volunteers  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

WORLD    WAR    11 

The  experience  of  Great  Britain  during  the 
early  years  of  World  War  II  convinced  U.S. 
planners  that  many  wartime  manpower 
problems  could  be  solved  by  using  women  in 
a  broad  range  of  duties,  both  in  civil  life  and 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  Where  Britain  drafted 
women,  both  for  the  Armed  Forces  and  for 
industry,  civilian  and  military  programs  for 
women  were  voluntary  in  the  United  States. 
In  May  1942,  Congress  authorized  formation 
of  the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps,  known 
as  the  WAAC.  Two  months  later.  Congress 
authorized  formation  of  a  women's  auxiliary 
for  the  Navy.  Formally  entitled  Women  Ac- 
cepted for  Volunteer  Emergency  Service,  It 
immediately  became  known  by  the  nautical 
acronvm.  WAVES.  That  fall,  the  Coast  Guard 
followed  with  its  SPARs.  whose  name  was 
derived  from  the  Latin  motto  of  that  service 
and  its  English  translation — "Semper  Para- 
tus.  Always  Ready."  In  February  1943,  Con- 
gress authorized  the  Women  Marines.  Also  In 
1943,  the  War  Department  changed  the  sta- 
tus of  the  WAAC  from  an  auxiliary  of  the 
Army  to  a  component,  at  the  same  time 
changing  its  name  to  Women's  Army  Corps, 
or  WAC. 

More  than  a  quarter  million  women  served 
on  active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  during 
World  War  II,  155,870  in  the  Army;  fi3,341  in 
the  Navy;  and  18,463  m  the  Marine  Corps. 
Except  for  Army  and  Navy  nurses,  however. 
all  were  members  of  the  reserves.  Thus  when 
the  Armed  Forces  rapidly  demobilized  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  only  a  few  thousand  WACs 
and  WAVES  and  Women  Marines  were  kept 
on  active  duty. 


POST-WAR    PERIOD 

In  1947.  Congress  passed  new  legislation 
clarifying  the  permanent  status  of  the  Nurse 
Corps  of  both  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  also 
establishing  a  permanent  Women's  Medical 
Specialist  Corps  in  the  Army.  At  that  time, 
the  Defense  Department  asked  Congress  for 
legislation  making  the  other  women's 
branches  permanent.  Witnesses  testifying  in 
favor  of  this  move  included  General  Eisen- 
hower and  other  top  military  commanders 
In  1948.  Congress  passed  the  Women's  Armed 
Services  Integration  Act,  which  continued  re- 
serve status  for  women  and  for  the  first  time 
made  it  possible  for  women  to  be  commis- 
sioned or  enUsted  in  the  Regular  services 
as  well.  That  act  also  gave  permanent  status 
to  the  Women  in  the  Air  Force— the  Air  Force 
Just  having  been  created  as  a  separate  service. 
Most  members  of  the  newly  ca-eated  WAF 
were  former  WACs  Many  had  served  in  the 
original  WAAC  in  the  days  of  World  War  II. 

OCCUPATIONAL  SPECIALTIES 

In  peacetime  and  in  war.  women  have  filled 
a  variety  of^skllled  positions  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  While  the  early  Yeomanettes  and 
Marinettes  were  basically  office  clerks,  mod- 
ern WACs,  WAVES,  WAFs  and  Women  Ma- 
rines serve  as  air  controllers,  electronic  tech- 
nicians, photographers,  medical  corpsmen, 
dental  technicians,  meteorologists,  computer 
technicians,  parachute  riggers,  communica- 
tion technicians,  radio  and  teletype  operators 
and.  In  fact.  In  practically  every  noncombat 
specialty  also  open  to  men.  WAC,  WAVES. 
WAF  suid  Women  Marine  officers  include  com- 
munication officers,  supply  officers,  general 
administrators,  lawyers,  public  affairs  officers, 
and  many  other  kinds  of  specialists. 


The  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  Women 
Medical  Specialist  offlcere  are  completely 
separate  from  the  WACs,  WAVES  and  WAT'S. 
The  Army  Women's  Medical  SpeclalUt  Corps 
was  established  In  1947.  The  Navy's  Medical 
Service  C^rps  was  established  the  same  year 
as  an  all-male  organization.  Women  have 
been  commissioned  in  this  Corps  since  1952. 
Women  have  been  commissioned  in  the  Air 
Force  Medical  Specialist  Corpe  since  1945. 

Women  in  the  Navy  Medical  Service  Corps 
and  Medical  ^)eciallBt  Corps  of  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  serve  as  pharmacists,  dietitians, 
occupational  and  physical  therapists,  radiol- 
ogists, bacteriologists,  optometrists,  psy- 
chologists, parasitologists,  public  health 
specialists,  and  in  many  other  technical 
fields,  as  well  as  in  hospital  administration 
and  medical  supply.  Many  hold  Master's  and 
PhD  degrees  in  their  specialities. 

NUMBER    MOBILIZED 

The  numbers  of  women  in  service  have 
fluctuated  as  the  size  of  the  Defense  estab- 
lishment changed  with  the  world  situation. 
In  June  1948,  the  total  had  dropped  from  the 
wartime  peak  of  more  than  266,000  to  an  all- 
time  low  of  14.458.  As  recruiting  picked  up 
under  postwar  legislative  authority,  strength 
grew  quickly.  In  1952,  during  the  Korean 
War.  strength  hit  its  post-World  War  n  peak 
of  48.657  for  all  services.  On  June  30,  1967, 
women  in  the  Armed  Forces  numbered  35,173. 
Of  these.  12.619  were  commissioned  officers 
and  22,554  'were  enlisted.  They  Included  14,- 
483  WACs,  Army  Nurses  and  Army  Medical 
Specialist  Corps  officers;  8.521  WAVES.  Navy 
Nurses  and  Navy  Medical  Ser\-ice  Corps  of- 
ficers; 2.311  Women  Marines,  and  9.858 
WAF's.  Air  Force  Nurses,  and  Air  Force  Medi- 
cal Specialists  Corps  officers. 

AWARDS    FOR    HEROISM 

Servlcewomen  have  performed  heroically 
in  time  of  war.  as  well  as  meritoriously  In 
time  of  peace.  During  World  War  I,  four 
Navy  nurses  were  awarded  the  Navy  Cross, 
a  decoration  second  in  rank  only  to  the 
Medal  of  Honor  Three  of  these  awards  were 
posthumous,  and  a  destroyer.  USS  HIGBEE. 
was  named  for  one  of  the  nurses  who  gave 
her  life  in  service.  During  World  War  II. 
members  of  the  WAC  earned  one  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal  (awarded  to  the  first 
WAC  Director.  Colonel  Oveta  Culp  Hobby ) . 
62  Legions  of  Merit.  10  Soldier's  Medals.  562 
Bronze  Stars,  two  Air  Medals,  and  16  Purple 
Hearts.  Army  and  Navy  nurses.  WAVES,  and 
Women  Marines  also  earned  more  than 
their  share  of  medals  and  commendations 
during  World  War  II  and  In  Korea. 

Four  Navy  nurses  have  been  awarded  the 
Purple  Heart  in  Vietnam,  two  the  Vietnam- 
ese Medal  of  Honor,  two  Navy  Commenda- 
tion Medals,  and  one  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Commendation  for  Achievement.  Army 
nurses  have  earned  more  than  a  hundred 
medals  in  Vietnam.  Including  39  Bronze 
Stars,  six  Legions  of  Merit,  and  a  Soldier's 
Medal.  Approximately  500  Army  nurses  now 
are  serving  in  Vietnam.  More  than  150  Air 
Force  nurses  are  stationed  in  Vietnam,  with 
many  more  in  Thailand  and  the  Philippines 
where  their  work  supports  the  Vietnam  war. 
They,  too,  have  earned  their  share  of  awards. 
One  Air  Force  Medical  Service  Corps  and 
officer  and  a  dozen  WACs  also  have  been 
decorated  for  service  In  Vietnam. 

The  bill  which  the  President  signed  today 
realizes  a  goal  for  a  number  of  women's  and 
veterans'  groups  who  have  supported  It,  as 
well  as  for  the  women  in  service  whom  It 
benefits.  The  bill,  a  Defense  Department 
legislative  proposal,  was  Introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative Mendel  Rivers.  Chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
1966.  It  was  not  passed  by  the  Senate  that 
year,  however,  and  Mr.  Rivers  introduced  It 
again  this  year.  Representatives  Pike  (D- 
N.Y.),  Schwelker  (R-Pa.|  and  Gonzalez  (D- 
Tex.)  and  Senator  Thurmond  (D-S.C.)  Intro- 
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duced  similar  bills.  The  Rivers  Bill.  HR-5894. 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
February  21.  1967.  and  bv  the  Senate  Octo- 
ber 26.  1967, 

Current  directors  of  the  Women's  ser^-lces 
are  Col.  Elizabeth  Holslngton.  WAC.  Col. 
Jeanne  Holm.  WAP.  Capt.  Rita  Lenihan, 
WAVES,  and  Col.  Barbara  Bishop.  MARINE 

IProm  the  New  York  Tlines.  Nov.   9.    1967) 

Johnson  Signs  Bill  for  Women  Generals 

AWD  Pins  Medals  on  Two  Nxtrses 

Washington.  November  8 — President 
Johnson  signed  today  a  bill  he  said  assured 
equal  opportunity  for  women  In  the  armed 
'orces  and  pointed  to  the  day  when  there 
might  be  some  female  generals  or  admirals. 

Looking  on  were  high-ranking  military 
men  and  women,  members  of  Congress  and 
Vice  President  Humphrey.  Mr.  Johnson  said 
iji-lth  a  smile: 

"There  Is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
some  day  have  a  female  chief  of  stafi  or  even 
a  commander  in  chief." 

The  President  marked  the  occasion  by 
presenting  medals  to  two  women  military 
nurses  for  outstanding  services  in  connection 
with  Vietnam  operations.  He  called  them 
"two  very  brave  ladles." 

He  pinned  the  Bronze  Star  on  MaJ.  Marie  L. 
Rodgers.  a  native  of  Birmingham.  Ala.,  and 
a  member  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corjjs  for  15 
years,  for  her  service  as  an  operating  room 
supervisor  In  the  24th  Evacuation  Hospital 
in  Longbinh,  not  far  from  an  area  where 
American  were  battling  hostile  forces. 

And  he  gave  the  Legion  of  Merit  to  Col 
Ethel  A.  Hoefly.  a  native  of  South  Ozone 
Park,  Queens,  an  Air  Force  nurse  who  served 
as  chief  nurse  in  Air  Force  hospitals  In  Japan 
and  Okinawa. 

The  bill  Mr.  Johnson  signed,  handing  ou: 
pens  to  the  nation's  top  women  officers,  pro- 
vides for  equal  military  promotional  oppor- 
tunities for  women.  Although  none  now  could 
qualify  to  be  raised  in  rank  to  general  or 
admiral,  they  could  some  day  compete  with 
men  for  those  ranks. 


PRESIDENTIAL      VILIFICATION      IS 
NOTHING    NEW 

Mr,  MADDEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have 
been  intrigued  by  a  recent  volume  by 
Joseph  Rosner  called  "The  Haters  Hand- 
book." 

It  is  a  wide  ranging  collection  of  in- 
vectives, but  what  Interested  me  most 
was  the  chapter  on  American  Presidents. 

When  President  Johnson  reads  the  at- 
tacks upon  him,  he  can  take  comfort 
from  the  fact  that  abusing  Presidents  is 
an  old  American  custom. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  interested.  I 
would  like  to  quote  just  a  few  of  the 
choicest  observations  from  the  past 
about  our  Presidents — and  a  few  re- 
buttals: 

Open  letter  from  Thomas  Paine  to 
Washington  in  1796: 

And  as  to  you,  sir.  treacherous  In  private 
friendship  .  .  and  a  hypocrite  In  public 
life,  the  world  will  be  pu22ded  to  decide 
whether  you  are  an  apostate  or  an  Impostor, 
whether  you  have  abandoned  good  principles, 
or  whether  you  ever  bad  any? 


In  1807,  Jefferson  wrote : 

Nothing  can  now  be  believed  which  Is 
seen  in  the  newspaper.  Truth  itself  becomes 
suspicious  by  being  put  into  that  polluted 
vehicle.  I  wUl  add  that  the  man  who  never 
looks  Into  a  newspai>er  Is  better  Informed 
than  he  who  reads  them  .  .  . 

In  the  long  and  colorful  history  of 
public  abuse  in  America,  no  President 
has  been  subjected  to  such  vile  and  fre- 
quent attack  as  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Dr.  Orestes  Brownson  wrote  In  the 
New  York  Post; 

When  he  hits  upon  a  policy,  substantially 
good  in  Itself,  he  contrives  to  belittle  it,  be- 
smear it  In  some  way  to  render  It  mean,  con- 
temptible and  useless.  Even  wisdom  from 
him  seems  but  folly.  .  .  . 

He  is  a  good  sort  of  man  .  .  .  but  he  Is 
misplaced  in  the  Presidential  chair  .  .  .  His 
only  fault  is.  the  misfortune  of  being  un- 
conscious of  his  own  unfitness  for  his  place. 

The  Chicago  Times  commented  on  the 
Gettysburg  address: 

An  offensive  exhibition  of  boorlshness  and 

vulgarity. 

Because  of  attacks  such  as  this,  Lin- 
coln was  able  to  believe  that — 

If  to  be  head  of  Hell  is  as  hard  as  what  I 
have  to  undergo  here,  I  could  find  It  In  my 
heart  to  pity  Satan  himself. 

William  Cowper  Brann,  editor  of  the 
Iconoclast,  described  Cleveland: 

stubborn  without  courage,  persevering 
without  Judgment,  and  greedy  without  grati- 
tude, these  unpleasant  characteristics  Cleve- 
land and  the  hog  have  in  common.  There 
are  several  other  points  of  resemblance;  but 
I  have  no  desire  to  be  hard  on  the  hog.  .  . 

I  could  include  a  number  of  other  re- 
marks about  recent  Presidents,  particu- 
larly Woodrow  Wilson  and  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  but  I  think  we  are  all  aware 
of  contemporary  smears. 

What  impresses  me  is  that^ — in  the  per- 
spective of  abuse — there  is  an  amateur 
quality  about  attacks  on  Lyndon  John- 
son. His  enemies  try,  but  they  have  a 
long  way  to  go  before  they  hit  the  Lin- 
coln level. 


PUBLIC  SENTIMENT  ON 
ANTIPOVERTY 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  attempts  to  scuttle  the  anti- 
poverty  program  do  not  represent  the 
sentiment  or  feelings  of  a  majority  of 
Americans. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  those  who 
have  taken  the  effort  to  become  involved 
in  community  action  programs  and  have 
learned  on  a  firsthand  basis  what  pover- 
ty Is  all  about. 

Recently,  Bill  Hilgers,  the  chairman  of 
the  Human  Opportunities  Corp..  in  Aus- 
tin. Tex.,  polled  a  cross  section  of  the 
community  to  ascertain  whether  the 
community  at  large  is  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  the  underprivileged. 

Specifically,  he  asked  frank  opinions 
to  three  questions: 
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First,  Is  the  antipoverty  program 
worthy  of  public  support.  Second,  Does 
the  antipoverty  program  deserve  con- 
tinued financial  backing  in  Congress? 
And.  third,  do  you  feel  that  the  anti- 
poverty  program  represents  a  waste  of 
public  money? 

All  of  the  responses  were  enthusiastic 
about  the  importance  of  the  Govern- 
ment's continued  support  of  the  anti- 
poverty  program. 

At  this  p>oint,  I  would  like  to  present 
for  inclusion  a  small  sampling  of  tlie 
letters,  which  speak  for  themselves,  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Hilgers,  and  I  urge  our 
colleagues  to  read  what  the  public  is 
saying ; 

ArsTiN,  Tex.. 
November  7,  1967. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Pickle. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Jake:  Last  week  I  directed  a  letter 
to  the  Community  Council  of  Austin  and 
Travis  County  and  to  the  directors  of  the 
Human  Opportunities  Corporation  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  community  at  large  ui  its 
concern  for  problems  of  the  underprivileged. 
In  this  letter  I  asked  for  a  frank  expression 
of  opinion  on  3  questions:  (1)  Is  the  Antl- 
Poverty  Program  worthy  of  public  support' 
(2 1  Does  the  Anti-Poverty  Program  deserve 
continued  financial  backing  of  Congress? 
(3)  Do  you  feel  that  the  Anti-Poverty  Pro- 
gram represents  a  waste  of  public  money? 
Enclosed  are  the  letters  which  I  have  re- 
ceived to  date  In  response  to  my  request 
They  are  uniformly  enthusiastic  about  the 
Importance  of  the  government's  continued 
support  of  the  Anti-Poverty  Program. 

All  of  us  are  conscious  of  the  great  respon- 
sibility borne  by  Congress  for  the  economic 
well-being  of  our  country.  This  is  a  cost  that 
must  be  borne  in  one  form  or  another.  To 
assume  that  by  discontinuance  of  a  program 
which  has  proven  Its  effectiveness  that  the 
cost  will  end  Is  a  false  and  short-sighted 
conclusion.  If  this  country  Is  to  fulfill  Its 
responsibilities  to  Its  citizens  It  must  pro- 
vide opportunity.  Failure  to  appropriate 
funds  for  the  continuance  of  the  war  on 
poverty  is  simply  to  choose  the  most  expen- 
sive way  of  dealing  with  the  problem:  that 
is,  the  way  of  Increased  welfare,  Increased 
unemployment  and  Increased  Ignorance 

Please  convey  to  the  Congress  the  deep 
concern  of  the  representatives  of  the  com- 
munity In  Travis  County  for  the  action 
which  Is  being  considered.  We  urge  you  to 
do  all  that  Is  possible  to  continue  the  war 
on  poverty. 

Cordially  yours, 

William  B.  Hilgers. 

November  5.   1967. 
Mr.  William  B.  Hilgers, 
Austin,  Tex. 

Dear  Mr.  Hilgers:  As  a  graduate  of  the 
slums  and  poverty  of  Austin.  I  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  2c  worth  views. 

Perhaps  If  Congress  had  been  awake  25 
years  ago.  people  would  not  have  lost  out  on 
many  of  the  things  that  are  now  available. 

The  anti-poverty  program  Is  indeed  worthy 
of  public  support — to  think  otherwise  takes 
us  back  to  the  stone  age. 

Yes.  it  does  deserve  the  continued  finan- 
cial backing  of  Congress.  To  lose  this  sup- 
port would  mean  the  loss  of  hope,  and  loss 
of  hope  for  the  poor  Is  loss  of  life. 

No!  It  certainly  does  not  represent  a  waste 
of  public  money. 

Rat  N.  MoNcrvAis. 

The  TJNiVEHsrrT  o»  Texas, 
Aiiatin,  Tex.,  November  6,  1967. 
Mr.  William  B,  Hilckss, 
President,  Human  Opportunities  Corp.,  Aus- 
tin, Tex. 
Dear  Bill:  I  will  be  as  explicit  as  I  can  in 
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the  answering  of  the  three  questions  posed 
m  vour  November  3,  1967.  letter. 

("d  Is  the  anti-poverty  program  worthy  of 
pubUc  support? 

Yes,  in  my  considered  opinion,  both  as  a 
Diofessor  of  psychology  and  as  a  member  of 
ttie  Human  OpportunlUes  Corporation.  Pov- 
erty is  deep-rooted  and  somewhat  refracUve 
to  immediate  alleviation.  The  general  pro- 
_am  as  I  see  It  Is  worthy  of  public  support 
Sthough  I  admit  as  in  all  programs  there  is 
room  for  improvement.  However,  this  does  not 
negate  the  general  Idea  that  the  poverty  pro- 
gram should  continue  to  receive  support  from 
Uie  public.  It  is  unfortunate  that  there  Is 
somewhat  of  a  backlash  against  the  program. 
However,  you  will  recall  that  many  programs 
during  the  depression  were  also  ridiculed,  bui 
In  the  long  term  proved  to  be  of  extreme 
worth  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

(2)  Does  the  anti-poverty  program  deserve 
the  continued  financial  backing  of  Congress? 

Yes,  in  my  opinion.  To  withdraw  support  or 
to  reduce  support  at  this  point  would  be  dls- 
asterous.  We  have  after  all  Indicated  to  many 
people  that  there  Is  a  way  out  of  their  sltua 
tlon.  To  block  this  way  without  an  alterna 
tive  would  give  rise  to  justifiable  anger,  dis 
couragement,   and   most   unpleasant   conse- 
quences, 

1 3)  Do  I  feel  that  the  antl -poverty  program 
represents  a  waste  of  public  money? 

The  word  waste  has  to  be  defined  and  there 
is  always  a  value  to  be  attached  to  the  spend- 
ing of  money.  How  wasteful  Is  it  to  drop 
bombs  in  Viet  Nam?  How  wasteful  is  It  to  In- 
vest billions  of  dollars  for  weapons  which  we 
know  will  be  obsolete  in  three  to  four  years'' 
In  hard  factual  terms,  the  dispensing  of  funds 
to  the  poor  is  never  wasted  in  as  much  as 
most  of  the  funds  go  into  the  economy.  The 
goals  of  the  anti-poverty  program  are  to  help 
people  get  into  a  position  where  they  may  not 
need  certain  types  of  public  assistance  or 
where  they  may  be  able  to  cope  more  ade- 
quately with  their  problems.  These  goals  are 
laudable  ones  and  I  believe  are  being  accom- 
plished to  some  extent.  That  programs  need 
to  be  reviewed  and  that  energies  have  to  be 
perhaps  re-focused  goes  without  question. 
However.  I  do  not  think  the  great  bulk  of  tlie 
money  is  being  wasted.  I  feel  It  Is  being  used 
to  good  purpose  and  that  the  results  will 
eventually  be  worth  the  expense. 

The  above  are  my  opinions.  I  wish  to  state 
clearly  and  unequivocally  that  I.  as  a  citizen. 
am  proud  of  what  our  city  and  county  is 
accomplishing.  The  involvement  of  the  com- 
munity speaks  for  our  concern.  We  cannot 
withdraw  from  the  battle  against  poverty 
now  If  we  do.  it  will  cost  us  severely  in  later 
years  in  terms  of  money  and  human  poten- 
tial I  would  urge  you  and  our  representa- 
tives in  the  Congress  to  battle  mightily  for 
at  least  a  continuation  of  the  poverty  pro- 
grRtn  at  its  present  level. 
Sincerely. 

Ira  Iscoe.  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education. 

Austin.  Tex., 
November  6.  1967, 
Mr  WiLLi.\M  B.  Hilgers, 
President. 

Human  Opportunities  Corp., 
Aiijtin,  Tex. 

Dear  Mr.  Hilgers-  In  reply  to  your  letter  of 
November  3,  I  should  like  to  express  my  con- 
cern over  the  status  of  the  poverty  program 
Any  curtaUment  of  the  program  at  this  time 
would  be  quite  unfortunate  for  the  people 
who  are  now  receiving  benefits  from  the 
program. 

This  program,  in  my  opinion.  Is  certainly 
worthy  of  public  support,  since  there  are  self- 
help  elements  buUt  in — such  as  day  care,  Job- 
training,  and  the  like.  I  feel  that  It  deserves 
the  financial  backing  of  Congress,  because 
without  this  backing  It  could  not  continue. 
Rather  than  a  waste  of  public  money.  I  think 
that  It  could  be  considered  an  investment. 


because  people  In  poverty  Income  bracket 
are  being  helped  to  help  themselves,  and  in 
the  near  future,  some  of  these  people  wUl  be 
self-supporting,  tax-paying  citizens,  Instead 
of  being  supported  by  tax  money. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  I  hope  that 
you  will  be  able  to  add  whatever  you  can  in 
an  effort  to  continue  the  program  as  It  is, 
without  any  curtaUment. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs,  BKtTLAH  Taylor. 

Austin,  Tex., 
November  6,  1967. 
Mr.  William  B.  Hiloers, 

President,    Human    Opportunities    Corp.    of 
Austin  and  Travis  County,  Tex. 

Dear  Mr.  Hilgers:  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  verv  soon  the  Congress  wUl  be  consid- 
ering the  possibility  of  discontinuing  the 
anti-poverty  program  as  It  now  stands.  The 
purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  ask  you  to  con- 
tact our  Senators  and  Representatives,  urg- 
ing them  to  re-fund  the  program  and  remain 
in  the  fight  to  accomplish  this  very  worth- 
while national  endeavor. 

The  poverty  programs  are  Just  now  begin- 
ning to  show  the  results  of  a  lot  of  hard  work 
by  many  public-spirited  Individuals  Inter- 
ested in  aiding  the  under-privileged.  Prob- 
lems of  poverty  take  time  and  money  to  un- 
derstand and  solve— all  effort  to  this  point 
will  be  wasted  if  Congress  votes  to  end  the 
program.  Congress  should  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  money  is  not  the  only  thing  being 
spent  in  this  effort— but  It  Is  a  vital  portion, 
if  the  human  element  Is  to  have  any  success 

at  all.  __ 

Personally.  I  feel  that  the  Head  Start  Pro- 
gram Is  the  most  worthy  human  improve- 
ment work  ever  undertaken  by  our  Govem- 
jnent— it  should  be  continued  over  and  above 
all  other  federal  aid  to  education  of  what- 
ever nature.  Likewise,  the  Legal  Aid  Program 
and  the  Child  Welfare  programs  touch  the 
distressed  Individual  In  a  very  tangible  way. 
No  other  offerings  by  the  national  govern- 
ment has  ever  so  directly  helped  the  Individ- 
ual actually  needing  the  assistance  as  has 
the  current  programs. 

Poverty  Is  one  of  our  biggest  problems.  The 
public  must  work  and  pay  to  help  solve  that 
problem.  In  all  areas  of  public  spending, 
none  returns  as  much  to  individual  people- 
people  who  make  up  the  public  from  whom 
the  funds  are  derived  in  the  first  place. 

As  a  citizen  and  taxpayer.  I  think  the  pov- 
erty fight  should  not  only  be  continued,  but 
expanded  Our  Government  has  moved  in  the 
right  direction  to  meet  this  situation  head 
on.  and  I  hope  the  movement  will  be  aUowed 
to  continue  and  grow. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Pat  Carlisle. 

Austin  Independent  School  District. 

Austin.  Tex..  November  4.  1967. 
Mr  William  B.  Hilgers. 

President.    Humai    Opportunities    Corp..    of 
Austin  and  Travis  County.  Tex..  Austin, 

Tci 

Dear  Mr.  Hilgers;  This  letter  U  to  give  you 
my  impressions  of  the  federally  supported 
anti-poverty  program  as  I  have  observed  its 
operation  in  Austin. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  anti-poverty  program 
Is  not  only  worthy  of  broad  public  support, 
but  It  deserves  the  active  participation  of 
all  persons  of  good  will  and  the  cooperation 
of  all  units  of  government  at  all  levels.  For 
the  sake  of  brevity.  I  mention  only  three  spe- 
cific projects  anti  the  reasons  I  think  they 
deserve  local,  state  and  national  support. 

1 1  The  Head  Start  program  gives  children 
from  deprived  areas  a  more  nearly  "even 
break"  with  other  children  in  getting  an 
adequate  elementary  education.  This  pro- 
gram Includes  parent*  In  its  obJecUves,  and 
thus  helps  to  create  Jn  whole  famlliee  a  more 
receptive  attitude  toward  education  as  well 
as  the  opportunities  to  receive  it. 


2)  The  projects  in  Law  and  Justice  and 
Legal  Aid  have  given  our  underprivileged 
neighbors  the  feeling  that  perhaps,  sure 
enough,  "liberty  and  justice  for  aW  Is  not 
Just  a  bit  of  July  Fourth  oratory,  but  a  valid 
American  dream  on  Its  way  to  fulfillment. 

3)  The  Child  Care  Centers  have  given 
working  mothers  [SO  often  without  husbands 
in  the  family)  the  opportunity  to  earn  the 
family  livelihood,  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  their  small  children  are  receiving  ade- 
quate care  and  pre-school  training.  Again, 
this  program  offers  people  a  chance  to  break 
out  of  poverty  circumstances  under  condi- 
tions of  personal  respect  and  pride. 

In  all  of  these  programs,  as  well  as  in 
others  encompassed  by  the  anti-poverty  ef- 
forts under  the  aegis  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  emphasis  Is  upon 
helping  people  help  themselves.  This  total 
program  is  a  noble  effort  to  help  people  break 
out  of  conditions  of  poverty,  despair  and  dis- 
illusionment and  into  conditions  of  economic 
security,  hope,  and  confidence  In  themselves 
and  in  the  tradlttOTAal  Amertc&n  dream. 

Obviously,  such  objectives  are  long-range 
in  nature.  They  cannot  be  achieved  In  one, 
two  or  three  years.  They  simply  take  time. 
No  resource  of  a  nation  Is  more  deserving  of 
massive  investment  than  Its  people.  Prom 
these  observations.  It  is  my  sincere  conclu- 
sion that  the  anti-poverty  program  deserves 
the  widespread  support  of  the  American  peo- 
ple; that  continued  massive  financial  back- 
ing from  Congress  Is  absolutely  necessary; 
and  that  rather  than  being  a  wasteful  Invest- 
ment, these  programs  represent  the  most 
desirable  Investment  Imaginable — In  people. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  cruel  action  than 
to  hold  hope  out  to  the  poverty  stricken 
people  of  otir  society,  than  to  snatch  It  out  of 
their  very  grasp  by  our  failure  to  give  these 
programs  a  chance  to  work. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  Sansom, 
Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Super- 
intendent. 


DeVau.e,  Tex., 
November  7, 1967. 
Hon.  J.  J.PtCKXx, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pickle:  Thank  you  for  attending 
our  last  Human  Opportunities  Corp.  meet- 
ing. It  was  a  privilege  to  have  you  and  I  be- 
lieve you  now  have  a  better  understanding  of 
what' the  anti-poverty  program  means  to 
Travis  County. 

It  is  cruel  to  promise  the  people  assistance 
and  not  be  able  to  follow  through.  I  beUeve 
this  program  is  worthy  of  public  support  and 
deserves  the  financial  backing  of  Congress 

Some  money  Is  probably  wasted,  over  the 
country,  but  as  a  whole,  I  believe  it  Is  wisely 
used.  Our  group  Is  trying  to  use  every  dollar 
wisely,  to  aid  the  greatest  number  of  people 
possible. 

We  wUl  appreciate  your  continued  support 
of  the  antipoverty  program. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  J.  Vkrnon  Gregg 

Texas  CotrNCiL  of  Chttrches. 

Austin.  November  7, 1967. 
Mr.  William  B.  Hilgeks, 

President,    Human    Opportunities    Corp.,    of 
Austin  and   Travis  County,  Community 
Action  Agency  for  the  War  on  Poverty, 
Austin,  Tex. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  HtLCtms.  As  a  member  of  the 
Corporation  Board  for  the  past  few  months. 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  many 
of  the  very  constructive  and  worthwhUe  pro- 
grams  operating   In  this  community  vinder 
OEO  auspices.  As  I  listen  to  the  reports  of 
the  information  and  referral  centers,  I  have 
been  struck  by  the  multiplicity  of  communi- 
ty services  which  they  have  rendered.  I  get 
the   Impression   that   these  centers  are  giv- 
ing the  poor  a  channel  for  their  feeling  that 
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someone  cares  and  for  their  participation  In 
community  life. 

The  Head  Start  programs,  the  basic  and 
vocational  education  programs  for  drop-outs 
or  potential  drop-outs,  legal  aid  services, 
and  many  other  substantial  nrograms  give 
me  the  Impression  that  the  on  poverty 

is  beginning  to  be  won  In  this  community. 
I  am   pleased  that   you   are   conveying  to 
the  Congress  our  belief  that  the  OEO  pro- 
gram  deserves   their   continued   support. 
Sincerely. 

Harold  Kn-PAxRicK, 
Eiecutiie  Secretary. 


November  6,  1967. 
Mr.  William  B   Hilcers, 
Aiijtin.  Tex. 

Dear  Mr.  Hilgers:  I  v.elcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  views  on  the  anti- 
poverty  program. 

Ic  Is  incomprehensible  to  me  that  many 
people  who  should  know  better  expect  In- 
stant results  from  the  anil-poverty  program. 

Ten  years  ago  our  country  embarked  on 
a  massive  space  program.  After  ten  years  of 
effort  by  the  best  minds  that  our  society 
can  produce,  and  untold  billions  of  dollars 
we  have  yet  to  reach  the  moon.  Why  aren"t 
these  same  critics  complaining  about  the 
lack  of  instant  results  In  reaching  the 
moon?  With  our  advanced  technology  I  be- 
lieve It  is  easier  to  reach  the  moon  than  to 
solve  poverty  problenis.  By  comparison  the 
resources  used  on  the  war  on  poverty  pale 
before  those  used  in  the  space  program. 

It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  antl- 
povertv  program  deserves  greater  support 
from  all  levels  of  government,  with  the  Con- 
gress providing  funds  and  imaginative  lead- 
ership. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram is  a  waste  of  public  funds.  To  allow 
a  large  segment  of  our  population  to  con- 
tinue in  the  grip  of  poverty  and  deprived 
of  opportunity  Is  a  greater  and  more  seri- 
ous waste  of  our  resources. 

The  anti-poverty  program  is  still  In  Its 
Infancy.  Certainly  this  program  has  Its 
shortcomings.  I  am  confident  that  given  suf- 
ficient time  and  support  this  program  can 
become  effective  in  greatly  reducing  poverty. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Gilbert  M.  Martinez. 

CoMMTJNrrr  CotrNcn.  of  Austin  & 
Travis  Countt, 

Austin.  Tex..  November  7,  1967. 
Mr.  Wm.  B.  Hilgers, 

President.    Human    Opportunities    Corp.    of 
Austin  and  Travts  County.  Austin,  Tex. 

Dear  Bill:  The  needs  of  deprived  people 
In  Austin  and  Travis  County  have  been  well 
documented.  The  efforts  of  the  Human  Op- 
portunities Corporation  to  awaken  the  com- 
munity to  this  problem  are  to  be  com- 
mended while  we  recognize  that  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem  prohibits  a  quick  and 
easy  solution. 

Your  programs  under  OEO  of  day  care. 
Head  Start,  public  dental  health,  family 
planning,  legal  aid  and  Information  and 
Referral  are  all  making  an  impact  on  getting 
people  out  of  poverty. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  hear  of  your  plans 
to  Involve  the  business  community  in  locat- 
ing jobs  for  these  people. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  terminating 
OEO  at  this  time  would  be  very  harmful 
to  the  people  who  have  worked  hard  to  pull 
themselves  out  of  poverty.  This  In  turn  would 
be  hard  for  our  entire  community. 

I  wish  that  you  would  convey  my  thoughts 
Immediately  to  Jake  Pickle  so  that  he  might 
know  the  views  of  his  District.  I  also  want 
you  to  know  of  my  continued  interest  In 
the  deprived  of  our  community. 
Sincerely, 

Bill  YotrNCBLOOD. 

President. 


Austin,  Tex., 
November  8,  1967. 
Hon,  J.  J.  Pickle. 
U.S.  Congressman, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  your  continued  full  support  of  the 
po\erty  program  under  the  direction  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Next  sum- 
mer's problems  In  all  urban  centers  must  be 
anticipated  now. 
Best  wishes. 

Bob  Tinstman. 

City  Manager. 
Baptist  Temple  Church, 

Au.<!tin,  Tex. 

Mr.  WiLLiA.M  B.  Hilgers, 

President,  Human  Opportunities  Corp. 

Austin,  Tex. 

Dear  Mr.  Hilgers:  The  purpose  of  this  let- 
ter is  to  express  my  views  In  connection  with 
the  untl -poverty  program  as  It  affects  my 
community.  I  have  been  serving  In  this  pov- 
erty-stricken area  for  six  and  one-half 
years — my  first  real  experience  with  poverty. 
For  four  years  my  time  was  spent  search- 
ing for  food  and  clothing  but  I  found  that 
this  was  not  the  answer  to  their  total  need 
When  I  learned  of  the  O.E.O.  program  here 
I  wanted  to  be  a  part  of  It  and  became  a 
volunteer. 

Surely  the  public  should  be  aware  that 
seven  out  of  ten  persons  who  have  had  the 
advantage  of  being  a  part  of  the  anti-poverty 
program  have  been  helped  to  the  extent  of 
their  total  needs  and  tire  now  on  the  way 
toward  becoming  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. For  this  reason  I  earnestly  believe  the 
program  to  be  deserving  of  full  public  sup- 
port. 

Inasmuch  as  the  program  Is  Just  now  be- 
coming really  effective,  to  cut  Its  funds  at 
this  time  would  certainly  be  most  harmful 
to  all  concerned.  I  sincerely  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  continue  Its  support  In  order  that 
all  of  the  hard-earned  benefits,  which  mean 
so  much  to  these  people,  will  not  be  lost. 

In  the  beginning  It  was  my  opinion  that 
there  was  some  waste  of  public  funds  but 
this  has  subsequently  been  corrected.  I  be- 
lieve the  money  Is  now  being  wisely  and  well 
spent  in  behalf  of  those  It  was  meant  to  as- 
sist. Visible  results  In  the  community  make 
me  feel  proud  to  be  a  part  of  this  tremen- 
dous effort. 

Sincerely. 

A.  J.  Carver, 

Pastor. 


THE  FALLEN  KNIGHT? 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished Governor  of  California,  the 
Honorable  Ronald  Reagan,  recently  ad- 
dressed a  huge  political  fundraislng 
dinner  in  Coumbia.  S.C.  Three  thousand 
five  hundred  people  attended  this  afifair. 
which  was  advertised  as  a  $100-a-plate 
dinner.  A  huge  sum  was  raised,  pre- 
sumably to  defeat  some  of  our  conserva- 
tive colleagues  here  in  the  House  who 
have  never  wavered  in  their  support  of 
constitutional  government  and  our  pri- 
vate enterprise  system. 

The  "white  knight"  galloped  out  of  the 
'"Golden  West"  into  the  township  audi- 
torium. It  was  reported  that  there  was 
considerable  whooping  and  hollering  and 
generally  a  lot  of  steam.  Sponsors  of  the 


dinner  boasted  that  the  Governor  was 
interrupted  time  and  again  by  almost 
thunderous  applause. 

The  Governor,  though  at  one  time  an 
extreme  liberal,  was  billed  at  this  par- 
ticular  affair  as  a  great  conservative  and 
heir  to  the  illustrious  Goldwater  man- 
tle— a  man  of  absolute  truth,  integrity 
and  principle, 

Mr.  Speaker,  George  Washington  ad- 
mitted his  indiscretion  when  he  cut  down 
the  cherry  tree  and  then  went  on  to  be- 
come President  of  the  United  States,  I 
believe  this  incident  helped  the  Father 
of  our  Country  to  become  President.  It 
has  certainly  been  an  inspiration  to 
schoolchildren  since  that  day.  It  would 
enhance  the  Governor's  prestige  every- 
where, including  South  Carolina,  shoiid 
he  follow  the  example  of  Washington. 

Governor  Reagan  possesses  many  ad- 
mirable qualities.  He  is  personable  and 
attractive.  He  was  superbly  trained  in 
the  art  of  acting  and  when  I  was  a  boy, 
he  had  my  great  admiration  as  an  out- 
standing actor.  During  his  acting  career, 
the  Governor  was  cast  in  various  roles, 
but  usually  as  a  crusader,  a  hero,  and  a 
"white  knight." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  is  a  highly  respected  conservative 
newspaper.  Appearing  in  the  November 
7  issue  of  the  Star  along  with  a  number 
of  splendid  editorials  and  articles  was 
the  following  editorial : 

(From   the   Washington  Evening  Star,  Nov 
7,  19671 
The  Fallen  Knight 

Ronald  Reagan,  the  white  knight  of  the 
GOP  presidential  hopefuls,  has  Just  under- 
gone his  first  major  trial  In  the  Journalistic 
lists  and  has  fallen  flat  on  his  face.  Whether 
he  can  ever  restore  his  armor  to  Its  original 
dazzling  shine  is  very  much  open  to  ques- 
tion. 

The  California  governor's  unhorsing  came 
when  he  was  asked,  during  a  televised  press 
conference,  about  a  syndicated  article  by 
columnist  Drew  Pearson  In  which  It  was 
stated  that  two  homosexuals  had  been  flred 
from  Reagan's  staff  Reagan,  the  article  said, 
had  harbored  the  two  men  for  months  after 
the  scandal  became  known.  Pearson  added 
that  Lyn  Nofzlger,  Reagan's  press  secretary, 
had  told  a  few  reporters  during  the  recent 
governors  conference  about  the  firing  and 
the  reasons  for  it. 

Up  until  the  moment  of  the  press  con- 
ference, Reagan  had  acted  with  Integrity  and 
propriety.  When  the  rumors  started,  an  in- 
vestigation was  carried  out.  As  a  result  of 
that  investigation,  the  two  men  were  quietly 
dropped  from  Reagan's  staff.  The  governor's 
insistence  on  morality  in  official  life  and  his 
personal  comparison  for  tragic  human  frailty 
were  both  well  served. 

When  asked  about  the  matter.  It  would 
have  been  simple — and  quite  legitimate — for 
Reagan  to  present  himself  in  a  most  favor- 
able light,  while  making  Pearson  appear  as 
something  of  a  cad  for  bringing  the  whole 
thing  up.  Instead  he  denied  that  the  unfor- 
tunate affair  had  hapi>€ned,  and  denied  that 
he  or  his  aides  had  ever  told  any  members 
of  the  press  any  such  thing  had  taken  place 

The  fact  Is  that  Nofzlger,  during  the  gov- 
ernor's cruise  aboard  the  S.S.  Independence, 
did  tell  a  handful  of  newsmen — The  Star's 
p)olltlcal  writer,  Paul  Hope  among  them— 
that  two  of  Reagan's  staff  members  had  been 
fired  for  homosexual  activity. 

The  black  mark  on  Reagan's  record  is  not 
that  he  hired  such  men,  or  that  he  was  slow 
in  firing  them.  Where  he  stumbled  was  in 
his   histrionic   denial    and    In   calling   Drew 
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p-a-son  a  liar  when  he  must  have  known 
!T.;  Pearson's  article  was  factually  correct. 
Xne  motivation  of  this  extraordinary  per- 
formance is  not  easily  discerned. 

It  was  in  anv  event,  a  serious  error  of 
wdement  in  Reagan's  first  real  test  under 
iressure.  And  It  must  Inevitably  raise  very 
real  doubts  about  his  personal  dedication  to 
tse  truth  and  his  fitness  for  the  high  office 
to  which  he  so  obviously  aspires. 


WELCOME  TO  SOUTH  CAROLINA, 
SENATOR  BROOKE 

Mr  DORN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleague, 
ti?e  Honorable  Edward  Brooke,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, made  the  principal  address 
to  the  Citizenship  Conference  of  the  Pal- 
metto MediQal,  Dental,  and  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association  in  Columbia,  S.C.  Sena- 
tor Brooke  was  welcomed  at  the  airport 
by  the  Honorable  Lester  Bates,  mayor  of 
Columbia,  and  presented  a  gold  key  to 
the  city.  Senator  Brooke  met  with  our 
Governor,  the  Honorable  Robert  E.  Mc- 
Nair.  He  spoke  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  Benedict  College,  and  Allen 
University.  We  were  honored  to  have 
Senator  Brooke  visit  our  State.  He  made 
a  great  impression,  and  we  hope  he  can 
visit  with  us  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  South  Carolina  has  a 
iieritage  of  tolerance,  brotherhood,  and 
understanding.  The  Honorable  Solomon 
Blatt  has  been  speaker  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina House  of  Representatives  longer  than 
anv  man  in  history— more  than  25  years. 
It  "is  my  understanding  that  he  served 
bnger  as  speaker  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives than  any  other  speaker  of  any 
other  State  of  the  Union. 

The  late  Bernard  Baruch,  a  native  of 
South  Carolina,  once  made  the  remark 
that  he  was  welcome  to  ajiy  civic  club  or 
gathering  in  South  Carolina,  but  that  In 
his  adopted  city  there  were  many  meet- 
ings he  could  not  attend  because  of  his 
race  and  religion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  my  fellow 
South  Carolinians.  The  following  splen- 
did editorial  which  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  appeared  in  the  Co- 
lumbia Record  on  November  1,  1967: 
Welcomk  to  South  Carolina, 
Senator  Brooke 

When  the  courtly,  universally-respected 
Leverett  Saltonstall  decided  to  step  down  as 
n.S.  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  a  group  of 
Bay  State  editors  was  asked  by  South  Caro- 
lina newsmen  who  his  successor  would  be. 

"Attorney  General  Edward  Brooke,"  came 
back  the  answer,  quickly.  "He's  the  most  In- 
telligent politician  in  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts." 

Since  the  Eastern  editors  were  Kennedy 
supporters,  the  answer  was  honest  and  per- 
suasive. Attorney  General  Edward  Brooke 
was  chosen  by  the  people  and  has  rapidly 
gained  the  respect  of  the  Senate.  He  Is  a 
Negro.  He  vastly  prefers  that  he  be  thought 
of  not  with  color-consciousness,  but  with 
American   conscience. 

He    comes   to   South    Carolina   today   and 
will  be  given  the  keys  to  the  city  by  Mayor 
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Bates  and  will  be  greeted  at  the  airport  by  a 
retinue  of  officials  of  his  party,  the  Repub- 
licans, led  by  National  Vice-Chalrman  J 
Drake  Edens. 

Tonight,  he  will  be  given  an  honorary 
membership  in  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina's Young  Republican  Club. 

Tomorrow  he  will  speak  to  a  Citizenship 
Conference  and  fulfill  other  engagements  be- 
fore flying  back  to  Washington. 

Diligent  In  his  'Washington  duties.  Senator 
Brooke  is  a  man  who  has  declared  himself 
forthrlghtly  against  violence  as  a  means  of 
progress  and  for  Congressional  leadership  in 
"the  task  of  securing  an  equal  chance  for  all 
our  citizens." 

"No  act  of  injustice,  past  or  present,  no 
conditions  of  deprivation,  no  delay  in  prog- 
ress can  Justify  or  excuse  a  breakdown  in 
law  and  order,  the  indiscriminate  killing  of 
people  or  the  wanton  de.^^truction  of  prop- 
erty. Ours  is  a  government  of  laws,  not  men. 
When  the  hand  of  any  man  is  raised  against 
a  neighbor  or  a  stranger,  it  is  raised  against 
us  all.  To  defy  the  law  subverts  and  ulti- 
mately ruins  the  only  system  of  government 
that  can  protect  free  men."  he  has  said. 

With  equal  force,  he  has  declared  that  "this 
nation  cannot  continue  to  flourish  with  com- 
munities half-prosperous  and  half-poor,  half- 
free  and  h.:If  less  than  free  "  If  Congress  acts 
forcefully,  he  bellpvcs,  "we  will  have  taken  a 
major  step  toward  abating  the  grievances 
that  lead  to  civil  disorder." 

Senator  Brooke  comes  to  a  state  that,  thus 
far.  has  avoided  major  violence  because  its 
le.iders  and  the  majority  of  Its  people  are 
dedicated  to  two  propositions:  (1)  that 
Justice  will  be  done  to  all  people  and  that  the 
lot  of  the  most  prosperous  is  injured  by  the 
lot  of  the  least  prosperous;  and  (2)  that 
laws,  not  men  and  their  passing  emotions, 
shall  prevail — with  absolute  equity. 

We  Join  with  others  in  welcoming  Senator 
Brooke  and  hope  that  his  stay  In  South  Caro- 
lina win  be  a  pleasant  one. 


SWEETWATER.  TEX..  JAYCEES 
ADOPT  199TH  AVIATION  COM- 
PANY <LT)  STATIONED  IN  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  demonstrations  for  peace 
in  Vietnam  at  any  price  by  the  pacifists. 
p?aceniks,  and  beatniks  get  the  head- 
lines, but  little  is  heard  of  the  many  who 
support  our  men  in  Vietnam. 

To  repeat  what  I  have  said  here  be- 
fore there  may  be  legitimate  argument 
as  to  whether  we  should  be  in  Vietnam 
or  not.  but  this  issue  has  long  been  aca- 
demic. We  are  in  Vietnam.  We  must  stay 
and  we  must  win. 

In  the  meantime,  I  feel  it  is  next  to 
criminal  if  we  do  not  do  everj-thing  pos- 
sible to  protect  every  boy  who  is  serv- 
ing his  country  in  this  effort. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  get  a  great  inspiration, 
and  I  think  Members  of  this  House  will 
likewise  respond  to  the  action  of  the 
junior  chamber  of  commerce  in  Sweet- 
water. Tex.,  which  has  Uken  the  action 
described  in  the  following  letter.  I  com- 
mend these  young  men  and  their  wives. 


the  Jaycee-ettes,  and  hope  that  it  may 
prompt  others  to  do  likewise. 

The  letter  follows: 
Sweetwater,  Jaycees,  jAycEE-nTES, 
Sweetwater,   Tex.,   October  26,  1967. 
Hon.  Omar  Bttrleson, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  With  great  concern  I  am  writing 
to  you  on  behalf  of  the  Sweetwater  Jaycees, 
Sweetwater.  Texas,  in  reproval  to  the  In- 
crease o?  demonstrations  toward  the  United 
States  commitment  in  Vietnam.  It  seems 
that  in  the  past  few  weeks,  the  only  picture 
that  the  boys  in  Vietnam  receive  is  from  the 
beatniks  arid  pacifists  that  does  not  truly 
represent  the  thinking  of  the  American  pub- 
lic. It  is  a  small  minority  of  the  majority,  but 
with  our  freedom  of  speech,  it  reaches  many. 

To  counteract  the  demonstrations  against 
national  policy  toward  communist  Vietnam. 
the  Sweetwater  Jaycees  are  proud  to  an- 
nounce of  the  adoption  on  AprU  12,  1967.  of 
the  199th  Aviation  Company  (LT).  Advisory 
Team  53.  APO  San  FTanclsco.  California, 
96215.  This  unit  is  now  stationed  with  head- 
quarters at  Vinh  Long,  South  Vietnam.  The 
commanding  officer  Is  Major  Samuel  Muse 
Our  objective  Is  to  give  moral  support  to  the 
199th  and  individual  morale  to  each  nian. 
Our  project  has  been  titled  "Swamp  Pox", 
the  name  the  men  of  the  199th  chose  for 
themselves. 

We  are  ';uite  pleased  to  have  met  with 
many  of  the  men  of  this  unit,  as  they 
stopped  In  our  city  in  route  to  Vietnam. 
Their  fly-m  was  pre-arranged  on  May  28, 
1967.  We  served  lunch  and  presented  them 
with  our  Texas  state  flag,  followed  with  fel- 
lowship. Our  state  flag  Is  now  flying  at  the 
199th  headquarters  at  Vinh  Long. 

We  also  extend  our  support  to  you  for  your 
polirv  of  waging  war  against  an  aggressor 
anc.  ■■■%  the  same  time  seeking  peace.  We  are 
proud  to  salute  every  member  of  America's 
armed  forces  and  express  our  gratitude  for 
the  priceless  heritage  they  are  helping  to 
preserve. 

Very  trtUy  yours. 

RICHARD  M.   GESIN. 

President. 


REA  PIONEERS  IN  FIELD  OF  RURAL 
AREAS  DE\'ELOPMENT 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  lUlnois.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Norman  M.  Clapp,  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, recently  delivered  a  most 
timely  message  to  the  10  regional  meet- 
ings of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association.  He  points  out; 

Rural  electrification  ...  is  important  be- 
cause It  offers  the  Nation  an  essential  key  to 
a  balanced  national  development — a  better 
country— a  brighter  tomorrow— for  all 
Americans,  rural  and  urban  alike. 

Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the 
rural  electric  systems  financed  by  REA 
know  that  from  the  begirming  of  this 
great  program  in  1935  these  systems  have 
been  leaders  in  helping  to  make  rural 
America  a  better  place  In  which  to  live. 
Largely  cooperatives,  these  systems  are 
truly  the  pioneers  in  the  field  of  nu'al 
areas  development. 

At  a  time  when  all  of  us  are  seeking 
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ways  to  halt  the  migration  of  rural  peo- 
ple to  the  overcrowded  cities  Mr.  Clapp 
says  that — 

Rural  electriflcatlon's  broad  potential  for 
the  diversified  economic  development  of 
Rural  America  is  emerging.  With  It  comes  a 
necessary  recognition  of  its  vital  role  In  de- 
veloping the  rural-urban  growth  balance 
which  the  future  welfare  of  our  Nation  will 
require. 

Because  Mr.  Clapp 's  address  is  so  sig- 
nificant and  so  timely,  I  think  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  find  it  of  genuine 
interest  and  informative.  Therefore,  I 
wish  to  include  the  text  of  his  speech  as 
part  of  my  remarks,  as  follows: 
Address  by  Norman  M.  Cl.^pp.  Administrator 

Rural    Electrwication    Administration 

The  time  has  come  again  for  me  to  report 
to  you  on  the  state  of  the  Nation's  rural 
electrification  program  in  which  we  share 
Important  public  responsibilities. 

To  Illustrate  the  national  Importance  as 
well  as  the  far-reaching  implications  of  these 
responsibilities  let  me  tell  you  a  story.  It  Is 
a  true  story.  It  demonstrates  the  connection 
between  rural  electrification  and  the  kind  of 
rural  economic  development  which  not  only 
provides  greater  opportunity  in  rural  Amer- 
ica but  offers  sound  and  fundamental  relief 
for  the  Nation's  growing  urban  problems. 

In  1957.  a  man  came  home  to  a  rural  area 
near  Columbia.  South  Carolina.  He  had  an 
idea  and  about  $7,000  of  capital  He  was  a 
man  of  considerable  business  e.xperience.  but 
his  career  had  been  interrupted  twice  to 
serve  his  country — in  World  War  II  and 
again  In  Korea. 

This  time  when  he  came  home,  he  decided 
to  establish  a  manufacturing  business — to 
manufacture  steel  building  Joists — right  out 
In  the  country  where  more  and  more  of  the 
local  people  were  being  forced  to  look  for 
new  livelihoods  because  of  the  changes  tak- 
ing place  In  modern  mechanized  agriculture. 

To  make  these  metal  Joists  he  proposed  to 
use  electric  welders,  and  that  required  elec- 
tricity. His  selected  location  did  not  have 
electric  service  at  the  time.  The  neighbor- 
ing power  company  refused  to  supply  service 
unless  he  contributed  $3,500 — almost  half  of 
his  entire  capital — to  finance  a  line  to  his 
proposed  site.  This  he  could  not  afford,  and 
If  this  had  been  the  final  word,  that  business 
venture  would  not  have  been  undertaken 
where  It  was,  out  there  In  the  open  countrv- 
slde. 

But  fortunately  that  was  not  the  last 
word.  There  was  also  In  that  general  area  a 
cooperative  rural  electric  system,  the  Trl- 
County  Electric  Cooperative,  financed  by 
REA  for  the  specific  purpose  of  bringing  elec- 
tric service  to  rural  areas.  He  visited  the  co- 
operative on  a  Thursday.  By  the  next  Mon- 
day the  cooperative  had  built  more  than 
3,000  feet  of  new  line.  Installed  a  transformer 
and  set  a  meter,  jll  at  no  capital  cost  to  this 
new  rural  consumer. 

This  venture,  which  was  started  In  an 
open  field  with  10  employees  and  has  since 
expanded  to  the  point  where  it  now  employs 
400  people  and  provides  an  annual  payroll 
of  $1'3  million,  has  given  new  economic  life 
to  a  rural  community  where  the  pinch  of 
farm  unemployment  had  been  forcing  Its 
people  to  turn  to  the  overcrowded  cities  in 
search  for  employment  opportunities. 

So  today,  Congaree,  South  Carolina,  shows 
the  marks  of  growth — Instead  of  the  marks 
of  economic  erosion — with  2  new  schools  and 
27  classroom  additions  to  existing  schools; 
75  new  homes  bought  or  built  by  company 
employees;  3  new  filling  stations:  a  bakery; 
a  small  shopping  center;  2  laundries:  2  new- 
churches,  and  several  small  country  stores 
Perhaps  best  of  all,  some  of  the  young  i>eo- 
ple  who  had  left  to  find  opportunity  else- 
where are  now  returning  to  fill  Jobs  which 


have  become  available  In  their  home  com- 
munity. 

And  in  the  light  of  the  festering  social 
problems,  the  racial  tensions,  and  the  ex- 
plosive congestion  In  the  ghettoes  of  so  many 
of  our  cities,  aggravated  by  a  mounting 
migration  of  displaced  rural  poor,  let  me 
point  out  that  the  Congaree  Iron  and  Steel 
Company's  plant  Is  In  a  rural  area  where  85 
percent  of  the  population  Is  Negro,  and  85 
percent  of  the  plant's  employees  are  Negro. 

The  war  against  poverty  and  all  Its  social 
Ills  must  be  waged  wherever  the  poor  and 
the  underprivileged  are  found,  but  the  best 
place  Is  at  the  source — where  they  come 
from.  And  In  the  past  two  decades  millions 
of  such  people  have  been  cut  loose  from  the 
land  by  the  mechanization  of  agriculture 
It  would  be  far  more  effective  to  provide 
other  opportunities  for  their  employment  in 
their  home  rural  communities  rather  than 
forc«  them  to  migrate  to  the  cities  where 
they  only  aggravate  further  the  problems  of 
urban  congestion. 

The  war  on  poverty  must  be  waged  with 
many  weapons — physical  rehabilitation,  bet- 
ter nutrition,  sanitation,  education  and  vo- 
cational training.  The  ultimate  weapon,  how- 
ever, must  be  employment — productive,  re- 
spectable,   adequately   paid   employment. 

At  the  time  the  Congaree  plant  was  started, 
the  annual  wage  received  by  heads  of  Negro 
families  In  that  community  was  about  $600. 
That  average  wage  today  Is  slightly  over 
$3,400  a  year.  Many  of  the  Negro  employees 
earn  as  much  as  89,000  a  year. 

The  moral  of  the  Congaree  story  Is  that 
It  would  not  have  happened  if  electricity  had 
not  been  available  at  this  rural  location  from 
an  alert  and  responsible  REA-financed  rural 
electric  cooperative  which  takes  Its  commu- 
nity responsibilities  seriously, 

Congaree  is  not  the  only  story  I  might 
cite  here.  There  are  many  of  them,  not  as 
dramatic  as  Congaree  In  all  Its  aspects,  but 
demonstrating  nevertheless  the  key  role  of 
electric  service  In  making  economic  devel- 
opment and  expanding  employment  possible 
In  Rural  America. 

I  could  tell  you  of  the  Green  River  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Corporation  In  Kentucky 
which,  at  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  th*^ 
State,  stepped  Into  the  negotiations  with  a 
prospective  new  Industry.  After  a  neighbor- 
ing power  company  had  failed,  this  rural 
electric  cooperative  brought  first  an  alumi- 
num rolling  mill  and  now  an  aluminum  re- 
duction plant  to  Its  rural  area.  In  this  case 
not  only  was  the  availability  of  electric 
power  crucial  but  equally  Important  was  its 
availability  at  competitive  rates. 

I  could  cite  the  story  of  Bedford  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  at  Bedford,  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  made  electricity  available  for 
a  major  ski  resort  In  its  service  area  and 
thereby  gave  the  area,  which  had  long  suffered 
the  ups  and  downs  of  strictly  summer  recrea- 
tion, the  stability  of  year-round  business. 

The  availability  of  electricity  has  opened 
the  way  for  a  tremendous  expansion  of  com- 
mercial outdoor  recreation  In  rural  areas. 
Recreation  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  fast- 
est growing  industries  In  America  today.  It 
is  now  estimated  to  have  a  gross  revenue 
volume  of  $25  billion  annually.  It  Is  par- 
ticularly suited  to  rural  areas  because  that 
Is  where  the  space,  fresh  air,  natural  beauty, 
and  the  peace  and  quiet  can  be  found  which 
the  harried  city  dweller  seeks  today.  It  pro- 
vides employment  and  Income  for  the  de- 
velopment of  rural  areas  and  at  the  same 
time  meets  a  vital  need  of  our  city  people 
for  rest  and  relaxation,  but  it  takes  elec- 
tricity. 

It  takes  electricity  to  light  and  power  the 
cottages,  the  lodges,  the  motels  and  the 
restaurants  which  cater  to  the  needs  of  most 
present-day  vacationists  and  tourists, 

I  could  tell  you  many  stories  of  the  key 
role  of  the  leadership  and  Initiative  of  rural 
electric   cooperative  management  In  stimu- 


lating the  economic  development  of  their 
respective  rural  communities.  Since  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  rural  areas  devel- 
opment program  began  in  mld-1961.  at  least 
182,000  Jobs  for  rural  people  have  been  cre- 
ated through  2,000  projects  established  with 
the  help  of  REA  electric  and  telephone  bar- 
rowers. 

All  this  reveals  the  ever-widening  eSects 
of  rural  electrification  on  the  Nations  wel- 
fare. This  great  technological  and  social 
breakthrough  of  the  1930's  caught  the  pub- 
He's  attention  first  primarily  as  the  bringer 
of  light  to  those  vast  darkened  areas  of 
America.  Later  came  a  growing  understand- 
ing of  what  It  meant  in  terms  of  more  effi- 
cient and  productive  farming. 

Rural  electrification's  broad  potential  for 
the  diversified  economic  development  of 
Rural  America  Is  emerging  and  with  it 
comes  a  necessary  recognition  of  Its  vital 
role  in  developing  the  rural-urban  growth 
balance  which  the  future  welfare  of  our 
Nation  will  require. 

This  is  one  of  the  public  re.sponstblUtles 
we  share  together — you  as  the  active  direc- 
tors and  management  of  going  rural  elec- 
tric enterprises  and  we  of  the  Federal  Oot- 
'emment  In  REA.  If  we  are  to  measure  up 
to  this  responsibility,  the  rural  elec  rlflcatlon 
program  must  measure  up  to  Us  objectives. 

First,  electric  service  must  be  generally 
available  throughout  Rural  America  on  an 
area  coverage  basis. 

Second,  It  must  be  available  In  quality 
and  at  a  cost  comparable  to  what  Is  available 
In  urban  areas. 

Third,  It  must  be  available  through  sound. 
reliable,  permanent  systems  and  organiza- 
tions to  which  people  and  business  alike  can 
look  for  continued  service  on  into  the  future 
with  complete  confidence. 

These  have  been  the  objectives  to  which 
REA  has  given  renewed  emphasis  these  past 
six  years  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve 
as  Administrator.  I  point  with  some  pride. 
Justifiable  pride  I  hope,  to  the  progress  we 
have  made  toward  the  achievement  of  these 
objectives,  but  also  with  deep  appreciation 
to  you  for  your  cooperation  where  our  lead- 
ship  has  been  required  and  for  your  leader- 
ship where  our  support  has  been  more  In 
order.  This  has  been  a  joint  venture.  It  must 
be  a  Joint  venture  if  It  Is  to  succeed  fully. 
an  enlightened  partnership  of  local  enter- 
prise and  local  people  with  their  Federal 
Government. 

And  let  me  congratulate  through  you  your 
National  Association  for  its  vision  In  pointing 
out  the  vast  and  fundamental  role  of  rural 
electrification  in  our  Nation's  progress.  Let 
me  express  my  deep  and  everlasting  admira- 
tion of  Clyde  ElUs  and  his  embattled  leader- 
ship throughout  all  these  years  of  struggle 
for  the  cause  of  rural  electrification.  I  re- 
member well  Clyde  ETllls'  call  to  you  to  take 
the  next  "giant  step"  of  rural  area  develop- 
ment at  the  1961  annual  meeting  of  NRECA 
In  Dallas.  It  was  a  stirring  challenge  as 
Clyde  Ellis'  challenges  always  are.  It  was  a 
vision  now  proving  Itself. 

In  the  six  years  which  have  followed  we 
have  made  monumental  progress  together  In 
all  the  many  diverse  but  necessarily  related 
aspects  of  rural  electrification — extension 
and  strengthening  of  distribution  systems. 
Improvement  of  p)Ower  supply,  strengthening 
of  the  economic  base  for  rural  systems,  great- 
er protection  for  their  service  areas,  better 
management,  lower  costs  and  more  reliable 
service. 

Consider  well  these  measures  of  progress 
over  the  last  six  years : 

In  our  continued  drive  for  full  area  cover- 
age we  have  brought  service  to  an  estimated 
1  million  new  consumers  in  the  areas  served 
by  REA-financed  rural  systems. 

The  percentage  of  farms  now  served  by 
cenual  station  electric  service  has  moved 
up  from  96.5  In  1960  to  98.3  in  1966. 

All  together  this  means  a  total  of  5.680.000 
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meters,  or  more  than  20  million  rural  people 

°  m'ou7new  emphasis  on  providing  parity 
nf  electric  rates  for  rural  people  and  rural 
h,«iness  expansion  the  number  of  rate  re- 
riu  tloS  increased  from  14  in  fiscal  1961  o 
TlnTm.  77  in  1963.  Ill  In  1964,  126  in 
?«65  151  in  1966  and  92  in  fiscal  1967-a 
mtai  of  602  for  a  combined  annual  savings 
„  rural  consumers  of  $19  million. 

lii  building  the  operating  and  financial 
ttrpneth  of  REA-financed  rural  systems, 
r^wer  sales  rose  from  27  billion  kilowatt- 
^urs  in  I960  to  nearly  49  billion  In  1966. 

The  average  monthly  kilowatt-hour  con- 
sumption bv  farm  and  residential  consum- 
ers on  REA-financed  lines  Increased  by 
rouKhly  158  kilowatt-hours— to  an  average 
of  515  kilowatt- hours  a  month  in  1966. 

In  the  diversification  of  load  demand  the 
cumber  of  small  commercial  loads  on  REA- 
ftnanced  lines  increased  by  more  than  50.000 
to  a  total  of  332.000. 

Large  commercial  and  Industrial  loads  in- 
creased by   nearly  7,000  to  a   total   number 

°  The  percentage  of  revenues  received  from 
commercial  and  industrial  consumers  In- 
creased from  21,1  percent  In  1960  to  neariy 
25  percent  In  1966.  This  Is  still  far  short  of 
the  more  tha'n  50  percent  which  Class  A  and 
B  commercial  utilities  realize  from  such 
load's  but  substantial  progress  nevertheless^ 
some  degree  of  legal  protection  for  rural 
electric  cooperative  systems  and  service 
areas  Is  now  provided  In  32  states.  14  more 

thanln  1960.  ,  o  „pr 

Consumer  density  has  risen  from  3.3  per 

mile  of  distribution   line   In   1961   to  3.5  m 

Average  distribution  plant  investment  per 
kilowatt-hour  sold  has  declined  from  119 
cents  m  1960  to  9.4  cents  In  1966. 

The  dollar  net  worth  of  all  REA  borrowers 
has  been  raised  81  percent  In  the  last  six 
years  As  a  percentage  of  total  assets  it  has 
increased  from  19.7  percent  to  26.3  percent. 

The  number  of  REA  borrowers  with  gen- 
eral fund  levels  of  between  6  and  15  percent 
of  total  plant,  the  level  of  reserves  which  is 
both  necessary  and  fully  defensible,  has  in- 
creased from  384  in  1961  to  583  in  1966. 

In  our  determined  efforts  to  improve  the 
cost  and  terms  of  wholesale  power  supply 
the  generating  capacity  in  service  of  REA- 
flnanced  svstems  had  more  than  doubled— 
from  1  6  million  kilowatts  at  the  beginning 
of  1961  to  3.7  mlUion  kilowatts  at  this  time. 
Add  to  this  REA  loans  approved  for  an  addi- 
tional 21.2  million  kilowatts  of  capacity  not 
yet  constructed. 

The  percenuge  of  total  power  needs  which 
REA-financed  systems  receive  from  their  own 
and  REA-financed  generation  has  increased 
from  15.6  percent  in  1960  to  19  6  percent  in 
1966. 

In  1961  there  were  19  companies  which 
had  dual  rate  provisions  in  189  contracts 
with  REA-financed  systems.  Today  the  num- 
ber of  companies  is  down  to  three,  and  the 
number  of  such  restrictive  contracts  has  been 
cut  from  189  to  21 

The  average  cost  of  wholesale  power  pur- 
chased from  all  sources  has  been  pushed 
down  to  a  new  low  of  6.4  mills,  from  6.9  mills 
in  1960. 

The  average  unit  size  of  REA-financed  gen- 
eration facilities  has  these  past  six  years  been 
more  than  3  times  the  average  unit  size  of 
the  facilities  financed  the  previous  six  years — 
117,000  kilowatts  as  compared  with  37,000 
kilowatts. 

Although  REA-financed  generating  facil- 
ities have  historically  had  to  face  the  hand- 
icaps of  Isolated  requirements  with  small 
units  and  consequent  relatively  high  produc- 
tion costs,  the  largest  reduction  In  wholesale 
power  cost  these  last  six  years  has  been  in 
the  cost  of  power  from  REA-financed  power- 
type  borrowers — a  reduction  from  9,2  mills  in 
1960  to  8.3  mills  in  1966. 


All  this  has  taken  a  record-breaking 
amount  of  REA  financing.  Total  electric  loans 
for  the  six-year  period  of  fiscal  years  1962  to 
1967  Inclusive  have  amounted  to  $1,908,- 
000.000.  This  is  an  Increase  of  36  percent  over 
the  total  for  the  previous  six-year  period. 

In  our  accelerated  attack  on  the  problems 
of  wholesale  power  supply  total  loans  for 
generation  and  transmission  facilities  In  the 
past  six  vears  have  added  up  to  $978,000,000, 
which  Is  71  percent  greater  than  the  previous 
six-year  period  and  more  than  the  total  of 
generation  and  transmission  loans  In  the  en- 
tire 25-year  period  of  the  REA  program  prior 
to  1961. 

These  are  hard-earned  gains.  They  did  not 
Just  happen. 

They  would  not  have  happened  if  John 
Kennedy  had  not  been  elected  President  of 
the  United  States  in  1960  and  his  mandate 
delivered  to  REA  "to  get  on  with  Its  work  of 
providing  low-cost  electricity  and  telephones 
for  every  American  farm  family." 

They  would  not  have  happened  without  a 
tremendous  amount  of  doing  on  your  part — 
as  well  as  on  ours — working  together  toward 
the  important  objectives  of  the  rural  electri- 
fication program. 

They  would  not  have  happened  without 
a  highly  effective  NRECA  and  equally  im- 
portant statewide  organizations. 

They  would  not  have  happened  without 
the  staunch  support  of  great  men  and  true 
friends  of  rural  electrification  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

They  would  not  have  happened  without 
the  sympathetic  understanding  and  support 
of  many  state  Governors  and  many  more 
members  of  state  legislatures 

They  would  not  be  happening  today  if 
there  were  not  a  man  In  the  White  House 
with  the  deep  understanding  of,  the  long 
association  with,  and  the  personal  commit- 
ment to  the  cause  of  rural  electrification 
which  President  Johnson  ha£  repeatedly  dem- 
onstrated. 

These  are  days  of  difficult  dilemmas  and 
tough  decisions  for  us  as  a  Nation,  faced  as 
we  are  with  war  and  upheaval  abroad  and 
deep  social  unrest  at  home. 

It  takes  a  strong  President  to  uphold  our 
International  commitments  today  in  this 
troubled  world,  but  uphold  them  we  must. 
Our  security  in  the  world  depends  upon  clear 
understanding,  clearly  demonstrated,  that  as 
a  Nation  we  mean  what  we  say,  that  we  stand 
by  our  commitments  to  our  friends  and 
allies  and  stand  with  equal  firmness  behind 
our  warnings  to  our  enemies.  Any  other 
course  is  to  Invite  the  all-out  disaster  of  a 
World  War  III  triggered  by  an  enemy  bluff 
or  miscalculation. 

There  have  always  been  those  faint  hearts 
who  are  forever  afraid  we  cannot  afford  prog- 
ress— that  we  cannot  afford  to  tackle  the 
problems  of  Rural  America,  to  fight  poverty, 
to  build  a  stronger  and  greater  America. 

It  takes  a  strong  President  to  resist  the 
temptation.  Indeed  the  active  urging  of 
many,  to  put  domestic  problems  and  prog- 
ress "on  the  shelf  until  the  demands  of  our 
International    commitments    are    eased. 

But  President  Johnson  is  doing  both.  We 
are  upholding  our  International  commit- 
ments. We  are  maintaining  our  national 
security.  At  the  same  time  we  continue  to 
move  ahead  toward  the  objectives  of  the 
Great  Society  here  at  home,  developing  our 
resources,  providing  greater  opportunity  and 
Justice  for  all. 

In  this  effort  rural  electrification  has  a 
mission  of  great  and  lasting  importance  to 
the  Nation. 

The  job  of  rural  electrification  Is  not  done. 
Nor  is  the  struggle  over.  Make  no  mistake 
about  that.  There  are  strong  organized  in- 
terests which  are  actively  exploiting  every 
opportunity  to  restrict  the  REA  program  and 
thus  cripple  the  operation  and  effectiveness 
of  your  rural  electric  organizations. 


There  was  ample  proof  of  that  In  the  re- 
cent defeat  of  supplemental  financing  legis- 
lation sought  and  so  urgently  needed  to  meet 
the  future  growth  requirements  of  the  rural 
electric  systems. 

As  our  burdens  In  Vietnam  continue  and 
perhaps  even  grow,  the  clamor  of  criticism 
can  be  expected  to  grow  too,  and  the  enemies 
of  rural  electrification  will  be  Joining  the 
pack. 

The  opposition  does  not  always  launch  a 
frontal  attack  It  fits  Its  tactics  to  the  situ- 
ation knowing  full  well  that  frequently  the 
greatest  damage  can  be  inflicted  by  the  flank 
attack  seemingly  directed  at  other  Issues. 
The  ultimate  objective  is.  of  course,  to  win 
the  positions  of  power  which  can  then  be 
used  to  suit  Its  own  purposes 

W*e  are  approaching  a  moment  of  momen- 
tous public  decision  in  1968.  The  future  of 
the  rural  electrification  program  will  be  at 
stake — a^  it  was  in  1960  and  again  in  1964 
Already  the  dust  of  controversy  over  issues 
charged  with  deep  personal  frustrations  and 
strong  emotion  Is  filling  the  air.  If  ever  we 
needed  to  see  clearly,  we  need  to  see  clearly 
now.  The  values  we  lose  sight  of  in  the  con- 
fusion of  Irresponsible  controversy  at  a  time 
of  decision  such  as  we  now  face  may  be  lost 
forever. 

The  rviral  electrification  program  Is  In 
Jeopardy. 

It  must  not  be  crippled  or  destroyed.  We 
must  not  let  that  happen, 

I  believe  deeply  in  the  values  of  this  pro- 
gram. I  know  you  do  too.  You  would  not  be 
here  today  If  you  did  not.  You  would  not 
have  given  so  freely  of  your  time  and  ener- 
gies over  all  of  these  years  in  your  dedicated 
efforts  to  build  this  program  if  you  did  not 
believe  deeply  In  Its  worth. 

Rural  electrification,  however,  is  not  im- 
portant just  because  you  or  I  happen  to  be 
engaged  in  it.  It  is  Important  because  It  offers 
the  Nation  an  essential  key  to  a  balanced 
national  development — a  better  country— a 
brighter  tomorrow — for  all  Americans,  rural 
and  urban  alike. 

If  this  great  program  is  to  accomplish  fully 
Its  objectives.  If  its  greatest  potential  for  the 
public  good  Is  to  be  realized,  the  unique  and 
constructive  partnership  between  you  and 
your  Federal  Government  which  has  worked 
so  successfully  all  these  years  Is  still  neces- 

sarv 

None  of  us  would  challenge  any  one's  right 
to  dissent.  It  is  a  fundamental  liberty  of  the 
individual  in  a  free  democratic  society  Con- 
structive criticism  Is  an  essential  element  in 
the  decision  making  of  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. Irresponsible  dissent  and  malicious  criti- 
cism, however,  are  subversive  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  They  can  stampede  unthink- 
ing people  down  the  road  to  serious  error 
and  costly  defeat.  In  the  highly  charged 
atmosphere  of  present  controversy  we  need 
to  stop  and  think.  We  need  to  take  stock — 
to  seek  out  the  truth,  to  count  otir  blessings. 
to  weigh  carefully  the  alternatives.  If  there 
was  ever  a  time  for  sober  Judgment,  it  is 
now. 

We  had  to  work  together  to  bring  the  rural 
electrification  program  into  being.  We  have 
had  to  work  together  over  the  years  to  make 
it  succeed.  If  we  want  it  to  continue,  we 
mtist  continue  to  work  together  to  preserve 
it. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday, 
November  6,  I  was  in  my  district,  and 
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am  not  recorded  on  rollcall  votes  Nos. 
363.  364,  365.  366,  369,  and  370. 

If  I  had  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  as  follows: 

On  rollcall  No.  363,  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  364,  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  365,  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  366.  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  369,  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  370,  "yea." 


OPINION  POLL  FROM  FIRST 
DISTRICT  OF  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  SchadebergI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently received  the  tabulation  of  results 
of  the  public  opinion  questionnaire  which 
was  directed  to  the  voters  of  the  First 
District  of  Wisconsin.  It  was  gratifying 
to  note  that  over  18,000  residents  took 
the  time  to  send  in  their  opinions  as  to 
proposed  legislation  and  on  the  programs 
administered  by  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government. 

Results  of  my  query  seem  to  parallel 
those  of  the  vast  majority  of  Members  of 
this  body  who  have  already  placed  their 
poll  results  in  the  Record.  I  would  note 
that  the  residents  of  the  First  District 
certainly  reflect  the  "great  cross  section 
of  American  voters"  as  has  been  stated 
by  so  many  so  often.  The  questions  were 
not  designed  to  favor  one  view  or  an- 
other, but  just  to  allow  me  to  learn  what 
the  consensus  of  the  majority  of  thought 
is  "back  home"  on  the  issues  of  the  day. 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  my  voting  rec- 
ord seems  to  conform  with  the  wishes  of 
the  people  to  date. 

The  one  answer  which  was  exception- 
ally close  in  total  percentages  and  so 
evenly  divided  as  to  warrant  extending 
the  computation  into  fractions  was  on 
proposed  Federal  registration  of  fire- 
arms. I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  break  the 
question  into  several  sections  on  hand- 
guns, rifles,  uniform  State  regulations, 
and  so  forth,  so  that  a  more  meaningful 
answer  would  have  been  supplied  by  those 
answering  the  questionnaire.  The  results 
showed  49.9  percent  favoring  a  Federal 
registration  of  firearms  and  50.1  percent 
opposed. 

The  answers  to  alternative  courses 
versus  our  present  course  In  Vietnam  did 
reflect  the  growing  concern  of  the  aver- 
age American  with  the  prospect  of  a 
prolonged  and  bloody  war.  While  almost 
80  percent  of  those  who  answered  the 
questions  on  the  topic  suggested  that  the 
Government  mount  a  strategically  sound 
effort  for  military  victory,  about  one- 
half  of  the  same  group  suggested  that  we 
withdraw  from  Vietnam  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Questions  on  possible  Federal  laws 
guaranteeing  open  housing  and  providing 
rent  supplements  for  medium-  and  low- 
income  families  were  each  opposed  by 
more  than  70  percent,  while  fewer  than 
30  percent  were  In  favor. 


It  was  clearly  shown  by  First  District 
residents  that  they  cannot  agree  with 
economists  who  tell  us  we  can  live  with 
deficit  spending.  More  than  90  percent 
of  the  people  who  replied  expressed  the 
view  that  the  Government  should  tailor 
its  spending  to  its  income. 

Proposed  East-West  trade  expansion 
proved  to  be  unpopular  with  the  vast  ma- 
jority— 74  percent — while  only  26  per- 
cent felt  that  increased  commerce  with 
Communist  countries  would  be  to  our 
Nation's  best  advantage. 

Those  answering  the  question,  "Do  you 
believe  agricultural  imports  should  be  re- 
duced?" reflected  the  Wisconsinltes  con- 
cern for  our  economy  here  at  home.  By 
the  overwhelming  margin  of  82  to  18  per- 
cent they  asked  the  Federal  Government 
to  reduce  agricultural  imports. 

By  exactly  4  to  1—20  percent  yes,  80 
percent  no — the  results  showed  that  the 
people  in  my  district  do  not  believe  the 
farmer  is  getting  a  fair  share  of  the  con- 
sumer dollar. 

A  question  which  asked  about  an  in- 
crease  in  social  security  benefits  even  if 
it  meant  an  increase  in  social  security 
taxes  was  beside  the  point,  as  action  in 
this  area  has  already  been  taken.  How- 
ever, the  people  of  the  district  opposed 
such  action  by  almost  a  2-to-l  margin — 
34  percent  yes,  66  percent  no. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  within  the 
next  year  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration will  be  more  responsive  to  the 
wishes  of  the  American  public,  and  that 
a  poll  of  opinion  will  show  a  more  satis- 
fled  feeling  among  all  of  our  people  with 
the  job  being  done  by  the  congressional 
leadership  and  the  President  and  his  ap- 
pointed Cabinet  members. 


ENCOURAGING  HIGH  SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Talcott]  may 
extend  Ills  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  ejrtraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlwnan  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
wrote  to  a  number  of  high  school  fresh- 
men in  my  district  to  encourage  them  to 
stay  in  school  until  their  graduation.  I 
believe  that  interest  and  encouragement 
are  two  important  ingredients  for  school 
success. 

My  effort  was  richly  rewarded  by  my 
flrst  reply.  Miss  Teri  Rahe,  a  student  at 
Carmel  High  School,  wrote  a  very 
thoughtful  and  astute  letter.  I  insert  a 
copy  of  her  letter  at  this  place  in  the 
Record: 

C.^RMEL,  Calif., 
November  2, 1967. 
Congressman  Btjkt  Talcott, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  would  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preclaMon  for  your  letter  sent  to  all  Carmel 
High  School  freshmen  concerning  the  value 
of  a  good  education.  Although  I  am  aware 
of  such  values,  I  realize  that  many  people 
my  age  are  not,  and  such  a  letter  would  deeply 
Impress  them  even  more  than  It  Impresses 
me. 


November  9,  igg- 

Although   we  have  studied   the  functinn 
of  the  different  br.mches  of  Government  vom 
letter   brings   this   concept   closer  to  hom 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  had  never  thought  of  » 
Congressman  as  representing  ME,  but  rath 
as  a  more  Impersonal  being  representlneih! 
community.  Perhaps  if  more  of  this  tyne T. 
letter  were  sent  to  your  constituents   thw 
would  realize  more  fully  your  function  in  mi, 
government.  " 

To  someone  my  age  who  had  never  learned 
the  value  of  an  education  or  who  had  nevM 
recognized  its  profits,  vour  letter  might  start 
them  thinking.  Certainly  there  are  some  ceT 
pie  at  Carmel  High  School  who  wtii  iron 
out  before  they  graduate.  Perhaps  if  thev 
thought  more  of  the  rewards  of  an  education 
they  might  think  twice  about  this  action    ' 

I  would  like  to  urge  you  to  continue  send 
Ing  such  letters  to  the  freshmen  of  Carmel 
High  School,  as  I  believe  they  might  be  of 
great  value  to  some  individual. 
Sincerely. 

Teri  Rahe 

This  is  obviously  a  very  special  stu- 
dent— a  special  person  who  is  more  inter- 
ested in  her  classmates  than  herself  Her 
letter  to  me  reaffirmed  my  belief  in  our 
high  school  students.  Her  attitude  con- 
firms my  view  that  we  can  discourage 
dropouts  by  apprising  students  of  tlie 
great  present  and  lifetime  value  of  a  high 
school  education  and  by  some  positive 
encouragement. 

We  in  the  Congress,  must  join  parents 
and  teachers  in  a  positive  effort  to  en- 
courage  students  to  take  every  advan- 
tage of  their  unlimited  educational  op- 
portunities. 


JUDGES     FOR    U.S.     COURT    OF 
APPEALS  FOR  NINTH  CIRCUIT 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Talcott]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  by  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, Hon.  Don  Clausen,  Hon.  Charlk 
Gttbser,  and  Hon.  William  Maillurd, 
today  in  cosponsoring  a  bill  to  increase 
the  number  of  circuit  judges  on  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit 
from  nine  to  13. 

This  court  has  served  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict extremely  well.  It  is  efficient  in  the 
scheduling  of  cases.  However,  this  situa- 
tion will  not  continue  to  prevail  unless 
additional  judges  are  appointed  to  the 
circuit. 

In  1954.  the  Congress  increased  the 
size  of  the  court  from  seven  to  nine 
judges.  Since  that  time,  no  additional 
judges  have  been  authorized.  In  the  13 
intervening  years,  the  caseload  has  In- 
creased approximately  75  percent.  De- 
spite this  tremendous  increase,  the  court 
has  been  able  to  hear  all  cases  as  soon 
as  they  are  ready  for  argimient.  This  has 
been  accomplished  by  asking  a  district 
judge  to  sit  on  80  percent  of  the  cases. 
If  the  present  trend  continues,  a  district 
judge  will  have  to  sit  on  every  case  be- 
fore the  court  of  appeals. 

This  does  not  augur  well  for  good 
justice.  The  court  of  appeals  should  be 
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authorized  that  number  cf  judges  which 
fftll  restore  a  comp!(.'te  bench  of  circuit 
court  judges  on  every  case. 

Since  1954,  Aia.ska  and  Hawaii  have 
tjeen  admitted  to  this  circuit  The  popu- 
lation cf  this  circuiL  has  ballooned  up- 
wards from  17.205.000  in  ISoO  to  24.127.- 
OOO  in  I960,  and  to  pn  estimated  28,000.- 
000  in  1966.  Our  citizens  deserve  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  circuit  coiu't 
judges  to  assure  coiitinued  prompt  meas- 
uring of  justice. 

This  proposal  to  increase  membership 
on  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
has  the  support  of  the  Judicial  Council 
of  the  United  States,  which  recommended 
this  change  at  its  March  1967  meeting. 
'  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  enactment  of  this 
important  legislation. 


THE    1970    CENSUS 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  BrsH]  may  extend 
his  remai-ks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
.and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.'\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort 
to  protect  the  privacy  of  the  individual,  I 
am  taday  introducin;^  a  bill  whica  would 
lunit  the  categories  of  questions  required 
to  be  answered  in  the  decennial  census 
to  seven.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
Census  Bureau  need  know  more  than  the 
name  and  address,  relationship  to  head 
of  household,  sex.  date  of  birth,  race  or 
color,  marital  status,  and  visitors  in  the 
home  of  each  individual.  Should  the  Bu- 
reau feel  that  it  does  need  additional  in- 
formation, they  may  ask  for  it  on  a  vol- 
untan,-  basis,  but  the  individual  .■=hould 
not  be  penalized  by  law  for  refusing  to 
allow  his  privacy  to  be  invaded. 

In  introducing  this  legislation,  I  want 
to  pay  my  respects  to  our  distinguished 
colleague  and  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio.  Jackson  Betts.  Vvho 
has  done  so  much  to  bring  this  problem 
to  the  attention  of  the  public. 


of  "traineeships"  to  provide  more  teach- 
ers, administrators,  and  supervisors.  This 
was  helpful  in  providing  more  top  pro- 
fessional personnel,  but  it  did  not  get  at 
the  real  need — thousands  of  young 
nurses  to  serve  in  bedside  care — except 
in  an  indirect  way.  In  1964  an  important 
step  was  taken  when  we  passed  the  Nurse 
Training  Act  which  provided  help  to  all 
types  of  nursing  sthools  as  well  as  schol- 
arships for  students. 

Pre.seiit'.y  there  are  three  major  types 
of  nursing  schools.  They  are  those  oper- 
ated within  a  junior  or  community  col- 
lege— a  2-ycar  program  known  as  associ- 
ate degree,  the  baccalaureate  degree— a 
regular  4-year  program,  and  the  diploma 
school  v.hich  is  a  3-year  pro5.ram  usually 
connected  with  a  hospital.  The  diploma 
schools  now  supply  over  75  percent  of 
new  nurses,  but  in  spite  of  their  impor- 
tance more  and  more  of  these  schools 
ai-e  .loing  out  of  existence.  The  high  costs 
of  hospital  service  join  with  the  rising 
costs  01  education  to  make  these  pro- 
grams prohibitively  expensive  to  the  av- 
erage iiidividual.  Hospitals  attempt  to 
aefray  these  tuition  and  training  costs, 
but  they  cannot  do  sc  much  longer. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
th^  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964  to  pro- 
vide additional  assistance  to  the  hospital 
diploma  schools.  Various  Members  of  the 
Congress  are  sponsoring  this  legislation 
and  I  am  hap!>y  to  join  them  to  see  what 
we  can  do  to  augment  the  supply  of  ade- 
quately trained  bedside  nurses.  I  am 
hopeful  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  will  give  early  and 
favorable  consideration  to  this  impor- 
tant matter. 


INCREASED  ASSISTANCE  TO  HOS- 
PITAL DIPLOMA  SCHOOLS  OF 
NURSING 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Boltcn]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
Lhe  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know  so  well,  I  have  been  vitally  con- 
cerned about  the  shortage  of  nurses  for 
many  years.  One  of  the  most  successful 
Federal  programs  to  alleviate  the 
shortage  was  the  Cadet  Nurse  Corps 
which  graduated  some  125,000  young 
nurses  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  Nation 
in  the  World  War  H  crisis.  Following  the 
termination  of  that  program  in  1949,  no 
further  major  nursing  programs  were 
enacted  until  1956  when  Congress  passed 
legislation  to  provide  a  limited  number 


A  REBUTTAL  TO  CORPORATE 
FARMING 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  !Mr.  Zvvach]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER?.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
gprding  the  farm  situation  and  making 
reference  to  corporation  farming,  has 
sparked  a  reply. 

The  reply  came  from  Mr.  Don  Kirch- 
ner,  president  of  the  Peoples  Trust  & 
Savings  Bank  at  Riverside,  Iowa.  This 
article  was  reprinted  in  the  Willmar 
Tribune.  Willmar,  Minn. 

Because  of  hi^  intimate  daily  contact 
with  agriculture  and  with  farmers,  I  am 
sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
want  to  read  it  thoroughly,  and  I  there- 
fore include  it  at  this  point. 
I  Reprinted  from  the  Independent  Banker  In 

theWiUmar  (Minn.)  Tribune) 
What     Outsiders  '  Sav  About  Agkicultuee — 

Corporate  Unit.s  Ar.£  No  Answer  to  Farm 

Crisis 

(Editor's  note:  A  recent  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal article  extolling  vhe  virtues  of  corpora- 
tion farming  did  not  please  the  Agriculture- 
Rural  America  Committee  of  the  Independ- 
ent Bankers  Association  of  America.  The 
committee  has  worked  for  years  to  preserve 


the  family  farm  by  obtaining  a  !a:r  income 
for  farmers.  The  Journal  article  quoted  "fed- 
eral farm  planners"  to  the  effect  that  Amer- 
ica needs  only  500,000  farmers  to  produce 
all  of  its  required  food  and  fiber.  This  was 
too  much  for  the  committee,  recognizing 
that  the  vast  majority  of  IBAA  member 
banks  are  In  sm.ill.  rural  communities.  Don 
P.  Kirchner,  a  member  of  the  committee  and 
president  and  cashier.  Peoples  Trust  and  Sav- 
ings B.mk  of  Riverside.  Iowa,  volunteered  to 
WTlte  a  rebuttal  to  the  Journal  article.  Mr. 
Kirchner's  letter  to  Journal  Editor  Vermont 
Rovster  follows:  ) 

Your  front  page  article,  "Parmer  Brown. 
Inc.,"  has  drawn  much  attention.  Your  re- 
porter. John  A.  Prestbo.  obviously  is  not 
very  familiar  with  the  problems  ard  the  ways 
of  the  American  farm.  As  a  country  banker 
and  a  member  of  the  Agriculture-Rural 
.\merica  Committee  of  The  Independem 
Bankers  Association  of  America,  I  am  in 
close  d.iilv  contact  with  farmers  and  their 
problems. 'Neither  the  facts  nor  my  direct 
experience  substantiate  Mr.  Prestbo's  con- 
clusions. 

farmer   is   efficient 

Mr.  Prestbo  points  out  th.at  corporate 
farms,  using  labor-saving  machinery  and  fer- 
tilizers, will  produce  crops  in  greater  quan- 
tity and  at  lower  prices  than  ever  before. 
Does  he  think  that  the  American  farmer  Is 
still  using  horses  to  till  the  land? 

The  American  farmer  has  been  told  by  his 
government  for  many  years  that  he  must  be- 
come mechanized  and  efficient.  Ee  has  done 
this.  Each  farmer  now  produces  enough  food 
and  fliier  for  himself  and  37  others.  He  has 
been  able  to  do  this  only  with  the  use  of 
sophisticated  machinery  and  equipment,  fer- 
tilizers, and  technology.  These,  together  with 
his  willingness  to  expand  the  size  of  his  op- 
eration, have  brought  to  American  agricul- 
ture an  efficiency  that  Is  admired  and  envied 
throughout  the  world. 

DROVE     PRICES     DOWN 

In  1950  there  were  8  million  farms  in  the 
United  btates.  Through  administration  of  a 
government  "cheap  food  policy,"  by  1960 
only  5  million  remained,  and  today  there  are 
only  3,176,000  left.  In  the  early  1960's  the 
fanner  was  told  that  we  had  a  tremendous 
surplus  of  farm  products.  He  wos  told  thnt 
before  farm  prices  could  be  allowed  to  in- 
crease, the  surplus  wouM  have  to  be  elim- 
inated. By  cooperating  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment m  Its  f-arm  programs,  the  surplus 
of  the  1950's  was  eliminated. 

Then  In  place  of  letting  farm  prices  rise 
so  that  the  American  farmer  could  live  on 
the  same  standard  of  living  as  the  rest  of  our 
people,  the  government  has  used  every  power 
at  Its  disposal  to  keep  farm  prices  low.  The 
government  has  Intentionally  dumped  grain 
on  the  markets  to  lower  price.=.  has  allowed 
increased  meat  Imports  to  force  beef  and 
pork  prices  down,  and  has  advised  consumers 
not  to  buy  meat  products.  Also,  to  top  all  of 
this,  the  government  Increaseci  1967  acreages 
of  feed  grains  and  wheat  sufficiently  to  cause 
another  surplus  so  that  prices  could  again 
be  forced  down. 

Our  government  has  been  very  successful. 
Corn,  which  two  months  ago  cost  the  live- 
stock feeder  over  $1.35  per  bushel,  is  now 
bringing  less  than  $1.10  on  the  farm.  Soy- 
beans, which  were  worth  $3  per  bushel  at 
harvest  time  last  October,  are  now  worth  only 
$2.50  per  bushel.  Wheat  prices  have  gone  the 
same  route. 

LOSE  FAMILY   LABOR 

The  American  farmer  has  done  everything 
In  his  p:iwer  to  try  to  raise  his  standard  of 
living.  He  has  increased  the  size  of  his  opera- 
tion. He  has  developed  management  ability. 
Farming  has  become  a  business  enterprise, 
but  to  no  avaU.  The  "cheap  food  policies"  of 
our  government  are  continually  administer- 
ing prices  at  a  level  where  the  fanner  and 
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the  rancher  are  forced  to  live  as  second-class 
citizens.  The  family  ta.TW.  of  today  has  the 
entire  family  working — the  farmer,  his  wife 
and  his  children,  all  trying  to  make  one 
living. 

The  corporate  farms,  which  Mr.  Prestbo 
advocates,  will  have  to  pay  their  management 
and  their  labor  a  living  wage,  and  the 
lat>orers  wife  and  children  will  not  be  avail- 
able to  work  for  nothing  This.  In  itself  will 
Increase  the  cost  of  production.  Todiiy's  farm 
machinery  will  only  do  a  given  amount  of 
work  before  It  is  worn  out.  Machine  cost  per 
acre  cannot  be  greatly  reduced. 

The  broiler  chicken  Industry  Is  used  In  his 
article  to  prove  that  corporate  farming  is  a 
good  thing.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  there 
Is  no  profit  In  the  broiler  Industry,  as  such. 
These  large  corporations  which  grow  the 
broiler  chickens  are  only  Interested  in  the 
profits  derived  from  the  sale  of  their  own 
feed.  The  same  thing  has  happened  In  the 
turkey  Industry. 

Mr.  Prestbo  also  uses  the  commercial  cattle 
feeding  operations  as  an  example.  These  op- 
erations have  lost  money  during  the  past  year 
as  they  must  pay  their  labor  and  manage- 
ment a  living  wage.  They  cannot  continue  to 
lose  money  over  a  long  period  of  time  with- 
out going  out  of  business,  and  they  will  never 
be  able  to  compete  with  the  "family  labor"  of 
the  present  American  farm. 

The  food  chains  are  circulating  prices 
among  themselves  dally,  which  results  In 
control  of  meat  prices.  Various  cattlemen's 
associations  in  the  West  are  now  in  the 
process  of  starting  a  civil  suit  against  the 
chains  for  fixing  prices.  We  have  laws  that 
were  designed  to  prevent  price  fixing,  but  the 
Justice  Department  has  not  taken  action  for 
fear  it  would  tend  to  raise  food  prices. 

Mr.  Prestbo  states  that  "federal  farm  plan- 
ners" say  that  we  need  only  500,000  farmers 
to  produce  all  of  the  food  and  fiber  for  our 
people.  I  wonder  If  it  occurred  to  him  that 
the  2'',  million  farmers  that  are  now  to  be 
forced  off  of  the  land  may  Include  the  most 
efficient  and  the  hardest  working  farmers? 
That  the  500,000  that  will  be  left  may  be 
those  with  much  capital  but  no  desire  or  In- 
centive to  produce  farm  products? 

TOtTNO  PEOPLE   LEAVING   FARMS 

The  average  age  of  the  American  farmer 
is  now  59  years.  There  has  been  no  incentive 
for  young  people  to  start  farming  for  almost 
20  years.  We  must  have  young  people  enter 
farming  as  a  profession.  We  must  see  that 
there  Is  sufficient  profit  Incentive  In  farming 
so  that  the  American  farmer  can  live  on  the 
same  standard  of  living  as  his  city  cousin. 

We  must  make  every  effort  to  convince 
government  officials  that  the  producers  of 
agricultural  products  are  not  receiving  a  fair 
share  of  the  consumer's  dollar.  The  fanner's 
share  of  the  food  dollar  was  46  cents  In  1947, 
and  is  estimated  to  drop  to  32  cents  In  1967. 
Farm  prices  are  lower  today  than  they  were 
20  years  ago,  yet  production  costs  have  in- 
creased 35  per  cent.  Food  Is  a  bargain,  only 
17  8  cents  of  each  dollar  of  personal  Income, 
after  taxes,  goes  for  food,  compared  to  25.7 
cents  20  years  ago. 

Just  because  the  American  farm  has  not 
become  unionized  does  not  mean  that  It 
should  be  trampled  out  of  existence.  We 
must  get  the  food  chains  and  the  meat 
packers  out  of  the  feed  lots,  as  they  are  not 
Interested  In  farm  profits,  but  only  In  con- 
trolling prices. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Don  p.  Kihchner, 
President  and  Cashier,  Peoples   Trust 
&  Savings  Bank.  Riverside,  Iowa. 


the    Record    and    include    extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  upon  the  request  of  the  town 
meeting  members  of  Reading,  Mass.,  I 
include  a  copy  of  the  resolution  adopted 
by  that  body  on  October  16,  1967.  in  op- 
position to  the  medicaid  program,  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  it  is 
being  implemented  in  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Inasmuch  as  the  administration  of  the 
program  is  on  the  State  level,  falling 
within  the  standards  set  by  title  XIX,  I 
have  asked  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  to  supply  me 
with  a  complete  report  on  the  program 
as  it  operates  in  Massachusetts.  The  res- 
olution follows : 

RESOLmoN  BY  Special  Town  Meeting, 
Reading.  Mass.,  October  16.  1967 

Article  1.  On  motion  of  Lawrence  Drew, 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  it  was 
voted  that  the  Town  adopt  the  following 
Resolution: 

Whereas  the  General  Court  has  enacted 
legislation,  presently  permitted  and  even- 
tually required  under  Title  XIX  of  the  Fed- 
eral Social  Security  Act.  having  to  do  with 
the  program  known  as  Medicaid;  and 

Whereas  such  legislation  known  in  Massa- 
chusetts as  the  Medical  Assistance  Program 
commits  each  city  and  town  to  budget  and 
initially  appropriate  indeterminable  amounts 
of  money  to  carry  out  a  limitless  program  of 
medical  assistance;  and 

Whereas  under  such  legislation,  local  Wel- 
fare personnel  are  prohibited  from  thorough 
investigation  of  each  application  as  to  finan- 
cial eligibility  for  such  assistance  and  lack 
control  for  the  disbursement  of  these  funds; 
now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Reading  Town  Meeting 
Members  assembled  at  a  Special  Town  Meet- 
ing on  Octot>er  16,  1967,  herewith  record 
their  opposition  to  the  Medical  Assistance 
Program  as  now  being  implemented. 

That  FYaiik  D.  Tanner,  the  representative 
of  the  Town  of  Reading  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  convey 
this  Resolution  to  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  that  copies  of  this  Resolu- 
tion be  forwarded  to  Senator  William  L. 
Saltonstall  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate;  to 
Senators  Edward  M.  Kennedy  and  Edward 
W.  Brooke  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
F.  Bradford  Morse  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,  and  request  said  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  to  see  that  same  is 
spread  on  the  Congressional  Record  forth- 
with. 

Attest:  BOTD  H.  Stewart, 

Town  Clerk. 


OPPOSITION  TO  MEDICAID 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 


THE  INSTANT  COFFEE  PROBLEM— 
AN  EXCEPTION  TO  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION'S FOREIGN  TRADE  POLI- 
CIES? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.   MORSE   of    Massachusetts.    Mr. 


Speaker,  in  view  of  the  strong  opposition 
expressed  by  the  President  and  various 
administration  officials  to  protectionist 
trade  legislation,  I  have  been  amazed  by 
the  unyielding  position  of  the  State  De- 
partment  on  the  problem  of  instant  cof- 
fee imports  from  Brazil. 

The  Department  has  based  its  posi- 
tion on  Its  concern  for  the  Integrity  of 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement.  It 
argues  that  Brazil's  exports  of  instant 
coffee  will  lead  to  destructive  price  com- 
petition which  will  undermine  the 
agreement.  It  also  contends  that  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  Brazil  must  penult 
all  the  participants  in  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  equal  access  to  the 
grade  of  coffee  beans  used  by  Brazil's 
Instant  coffee  industry. 

Although  these  argimients  might  have 
merit  as  abstract  propositions,  they  are 
not  altogether  convincing  when  we  look 
at  the  actual  facts. 

First,  the  threatened  price  war  has 
not  occurred.  In  my  conferences  with 
"State  Department  officials,  they  have  ac- 
knowledged that  despite  Brazil's  instant 
coffee  sales,  prices  of  both  green  coffee 
and  instant  coffee  have  remained  stable. 
The  apparent  reason  is  that  Brazil's  in- 
stant coffee  prices  are  comparable  to 
those  for  instant  coffee  made  from  Afri- 
can robusta  beans,  its  principal  com- 
petition, and  with  instant  coffee  imports 
from  other  countries. 

Second,  the  merit  of  the  equal  access 
argument  is  greatly  impaired  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  State  Department  to  seek 
to  apply  this  principle  as  well  to  the  con- 
suming members  of  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement.  The  Common  Market 
cotmtries,  for  example,  now  give  pref- 
erential treatment  to  coffee  Imports 
from  African  countries  at  the  expense 
of  Brazil  and  other  Latin  American  pro- 
ducers. Can  we  justify  a  one-sided  ap- 
proach to  this  issue  which  would  com- 
pel the  producing  countries  to  grant 
equal  access  to  their  raw  materials  but 
do  nothing  to  assure  equal  access  for 
their  products  In  the  markets  of  the  con- 
suming countries? 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  United 
States  has  become  Brazil's  chief  antag- 
onist on  this  issue  in  the  conferences  now 
being  held  on  the  extension  of  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement.  Cooperation 
between  Brazil  and  the  United  States 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  initial 
agreement  and  is  essential  for  Its  con- 
tinued success.  The  position  of  the  United 
States,  however,  has  caused  suspicion  In 
Brazil  that  the  State  Department  Is  pur- 
suing a  protectionist  policy.  This  may 
make  it  virtually  impossible  for  us  to 
play  any  conciliatory  role  in  resolving 
disputes  which  might  exist  between 
Brazil  and  its  African  competitors. 

The  Department  has  acknowledged 
that  its  position  has  led  to  intensified  an- 
ti-United States  sentiments  In  Brazil.  Al- 
though it  issued  awesome  warnings  of 
trade  retaliation  by  exporting  countries 
if  Congress  tampers  with  the  QATT 
Agreement,  the  Department  seems  to 
have  Ignored  Brazilian  concern  with  the 
comment  that  "the  problem  is  a  rather 
complicated  one  whose  Implications  are 
not  vddely  understood  In  Brazil." 

There  are  other  serious  inconsistencies 
In  the  Departments  position.  For  ex- 
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jmple  it  has  long  been  an  Important 
oart  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  to  encourage 
underdeveloped  countries  to  diversify 
and  industrialize.  This  policy  was  recent- 
iv  strongly  reaffirmed  at  Punta  del 
Este  One  may  well  ask  what  could  be 
more  natural  in  keeping  with  these  ob- 
jectives than  for  Brazil  to  process  some 
of  its  major  agricultural  product  Into 
instant  coffee?  ,..,,* 

It  also  appears  that  there  Is  a  lack  of 
clarity  within  the  Department  on  the 
•implications"  of  the  problem.  AID  has 
qven  a  substantial  financial  boost  to 
^veral  of  the  Brazilian  companies  which 
process  instant  coffee. 

Department  spokesmen  agree  that 
Brazil's  exports  of  instant  coffee  do  not 
violate  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment. The  agreement  does  not  require  a 
country  to  impose  an  export  tax  on  proc- 
essed coffee.  Neither  Brazil  nor  the 
United  States  Impose  such  taxes  on  proc- 
essed commodities  or  other  manufac- 
tured products,  and  if  the  United  States 
did  press  for  such  a  tax,  it  should  be 
recognized  that  it  could  well  result  in 
kigher  prices  to  U.S.  consumers. 

There  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  nothing  in 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement 
which  requires  Brazil  to  put  on  the  mar- 
Icet  any  grade  of  green  coffee  that  it  did 
not  export  before  the  agreement.  In  view 
of  our  own  agricultural  policies,  are  we 
in  a  position  to  insist  that  any  other 
country  must  sell  its  commodities  in  an 
open  market  without  restrictions''  More- 
over, it  is  of  questionable  logic  for  the 
Department  to  argue  that  the  coffee  price 
stnicture  which  is  maintained  because  of 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement 
would  be  destroyed  by  price  competition 
to  meet  the  relatively  high  cost  of  Brazil- 
ian instant  coffee  and  at  the  same  time 
urge  Brazil  to  put  on  the  Internationa! 
market  a  grade  of  green  coffee  which 
sells  at  a  significantly  lower  price  than 
the  grades  of  green  coffee  which  are 
traditionally  exported  from  both  Brazil 
snrt  Africa 

Ti\e  International  Coffee  Agreement 
contains  an  express  reference  to  instant 
coffee  and  provides  a  mechanism  for 
dealing  with  its  export.  Under  its  terms, 
ever\-  pound  of  instant  coffee  must  be 
accounted  for  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  is  green  coffee  and  its  export  is  charge- 
able against  every  producing  coimtr>''s 
quota  at  three  times  the  rate  of  its  green 
coffee  exports.  The  Department  has  con- 
ceded that  Brazil's  instant  coffee  exports 
have  complied  with  these  provisions. 
Could  it  not  be  inferred  that  the  present 
difficulty  has  arisen  from  the  approach 
which  has  been  taken  by  the  State  De- 
partment? 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this 
subject  to  the  future  of  the  nt?rn?t!on.^l 
Coffee  Agreement  and  its  relationsh  p  to 
the  current  controversy  over  foreign 
trade  legislation,  I  have  asked  Secretary- 
Rusk  to  review  the  State  Department's 
position.  I  hope  it  is  not  too  late  for  the 
United  States  to  play  a  constructive  role 
in  resolving  any  legitimate  issues  which 
may  exist. 


CRIMES  AGAINST  HUMANITY 

Mr.  VANDER  iJAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 


man from  Ohio   [Mr.  Ashbrook]   may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all 
the  fanfare  over  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Soviet  October  revolution,  one  of 
the  most  appropriate  and  realistic  com- 
memorations of  the  revolution  was  the 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom  indict- 
ment of  the  Communist  regimes  of  the 
world  for  crimes  against  humanity.  The 
charges  contained  in  the  indictment  were 
selected  from  various  congressional  re- 
ports and  public  laws:  the  Captive  Na- 
tions resolution.   Public   Law   86-90  of 
1959:    the   report  of   the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Communist  Aggression  of 
1954:  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950 
and  the  Communist  Control  Act  of  1954; 
the  reports,  "Pictorial  Summary  of  Com- 
munism in  Action,"  "Crimes  of  Khru- 
shchev and  the  Soviet  Showplace  Pris- 
ons"; all  reports  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,   and  other 
sources. 

Actual  summonses  were  drawn  up  and 
attempts  were  made  to  serve  the  various 
defendant  embassies  here  in  Washington 
on  November  7.  I  understand  that  the 
Soviet  Embassy  here  in  Washington,  in 
keeping  with  its  50-year  history  of  rule 
of  law,  unceremoniously  bounced  the 
process  server.  The  trial,  scheduled  for 
January  18,  will  be  held  In  Minneapolis. 
As  the  various  parties  named  in  the  In- 
dictment claim  to  be  the  "peace"  parties 
of  the  world,  it  would  indeed  be  interest- 
ing if  the  defendants  showed  up  for  the 
trial  and  tried  to  explain  why  the  con- 
dition of  peace  necessitates  the  slaughter 
of  millions  of  human  beings 

One  thing  is  certain :  the  young  people 
of  YAF  were  not  fooled  one  bit  by  all 
the  propaganda  on  the  50th  anniversary. 
Their  "Indictment  for  Crimes  Against 
Hum::  lity"  indicates  a  realistic  grasp  of 
a  worldwide  threat  which,  unhappily,  is 
not  realized  by  some  many  years  their 
senior.  For  a  brief  but  true  listing  of 
the  "accomplishments"  of  the  Soviet 
October  revolution,  I  wish  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  "Indictment 
for  Crimes  Against  Humanity,"  along 
with  a  sample  summons  to  the  various 
Communist  parties  to  answer  the  charges 
of  the  free  people  of  the  world: 
[In  the  Court  of  Public  Opinion,  Minnesota 

Division] 
Indictment  fob  Crimes  Against  HuMANrrr 
Free  People  o]  the  World  v.  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Communist 
Party  of  Poland  {also  known  as  the  Polish 
United  Workers'  Party),  the  Communist 
Party  of  Hungary  {also  knoum  as  the  Hun- 
garian Workers'  Socialist  Party),  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Yugoslavia,  the  Communist 
Party  of  Rumania  (also  krujwn  as  the  Ru- 
manian Workers'  Party),  the  Algerian  Com- 
munist Party,  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  Communist 
Party  of  North  Korea  {also  knoum  as  the 
Korean  Party  of  Labor),  the  Communist 
Party  of  North  Vietnam  {also  known  as  the 
Vietnam  Workers'  Party),  and  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  Cuba  (also  known  as  the  Pop- 
ular Socialists'  Party  of  Cuba).  Defendants. 
The  Indictment  charges: 
1.  The    defendants    are    the    Communist 


Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Communist 
Party  of  Poland  (also  known  as  the  Polish 
United  Workers"  Party),  the  Communist 
Party  of  Hungary  (also  known  as  the  Hun- 
garian Workers'  Socialist  Party),  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Yugoslavia,  the  Communist 
Party  of  Rumania  (also  known  as  the 
Rumanian  Workers'  Party),  the  Algerlar 
Communist  Party,  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  United  Stales  of  America,  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  North  Korea  (also  known  as  the 
Korean  Party  of  Labor),  the  Communist 
Party  of  North  Vietnam  (also  known  as  the 
Vietnam  Workers'  Party ) ,  and  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  Cuba  (also  known  as  the  Pop- 
ular Socialist  Party  of  Cuba),  which  with 
their  fellow  conspirators,  the  other  85  na- 
tional Communist  parties,  comprise  the  In- 
ternational Communist  Conspiracy,  In  a 
Joint  and  several  campaign  of  infiltration, 
espionage,  terror,  deceit,  murder,  theft,  kid- 
napping, and  all  other  forms  of  revolutionary 
warfare  against  the  peoples  of  the  Free  World 
Including  the  United  States. 

2.  Since  1917.  the  International  Com- 
munist Conspiracy  has  waged  a  total  war 
upon  all  peoples,  nations,  and  religions  of 
the  Free  World;  the  International  Com- 
munist Conspiracy  redeclared  thU  war  In  its 
Moscow  Manifesto,  Issued  December  5,  1960, 
which  called  for  an  intensification  of  the 
prosecution  of  this  war.  The  named  defend- 
ants were  represented  at  this  meeting  and 
reaffirmed  this  Manifesto  when  they  returned 
to  their  national  Communist  organizations. 

3.  Pursuant  to  said  Moscow  Manifesto  of 
December  5.  1960  the  defendants  and  other 
members  of  the  International  Communist 
Conspiracy  have  waged  overt  and  covert 
war  against  all  peoples  and  nations  of  the 
Free  World,  and  the  defendants  and  other 
members  of  the  International  Communist 
Conspiracy  are  confronting  the  Free  World 
with  the  desperate  alternatives  of  either 
surrender  via  thermonuclear  blackmail, 
capture  by  encirclement  and  internal  sub- 
version, or  destruction  by  thermonuclear 
weapons. 

4.  The  defendants  and  their  co-con«p'r»- 
tors  have  already  destroyed  the  Independ- 
ence and  freedom  of  many  nations  including 
Byelorussia.  Cossackla,  Azerbaijan,  Turkes- 
tan, Ukraine,  Georgia,  White  Ruthenla,  Idel- 
Ural,  Kazakstan.  Armenia,  Yugoslavia,  Lat- 
via, Estonia,  Lithuania.  Poland.  Albania, 
Bulgaria.  Rumania.  Hungary,  East  Germany, 
Czechoslovakia,  North  Korea,  mainland 
China,   North   Vietnam   and   Cuba. 

5.  The  defendants  and  their  co-consplra- 
tors  have  murdered  some  5  million  Russian 
peasants  or  ktUaks  by  artificial  famine, 
10.(K)0  helpless  Polish  officers  In  the  Katyn 
Forest,  20,000,000  Chinese  landlords  or  anti- 
Maoists,  57.559  helpless  prisoners  of  the 
North  Korean  Army  Including  6,113  capt\ired 
American  soldiers,  thousands  of  helpless 
prisoners  of  the  Viet  Cong  Army,  over  10,000 
Cubans,  many  Innocent  persona  who  acci- 
dentally enter  Iron  Curtain  territory  like 
Bible  book  salesman  Newcomb  Mott  of  the 
U.S.A.,  and  thousands  of  persons  selected 
for  assassination  by  the  Department  of  Wet 
Blood  Affairs  of  the  K.G.B..  without  even  the 
pretense  of  a  ff\lr  trial  or  any  trial  at  all. 

6.  The  defendants  and  their  co-consplra- 
tors  have  wrongfully  seized  and  imprisoned 
mlUions  of  innocent  persons  to  serve  as  slave 
laborers  In  the  Siberian  slave  labor  camps 
with  the  annual  number  of  Inmates  at  these 
slave  labor  camps  estimated  to  be  15  million 
and  described  by  the  VS.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Select  Committee  on  Communist 
Aggression  and  by  the  few  survivors  like 
Elinor  Llpper.  John  Noble,  and  Father  Waltw 
J.  Clszek.  S.  J.  The  deportation  of  innocent 
people  from  their  homes  to  these  Siberian 
slave  labor  camps  Included  1.692,000  Poles, 
over  a  hundred  thousand  Hungarians.  200.000 
Georgians,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Byelo- 
russians and  AzerbalJanlB.  1,000,000  Kalmuka 
and    Crimean   TarUrs,    600,000   Checken-In- 
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gush  people,  more  than  a  million  Ukrain- 
ians, and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  inhabi- 
tants of  the  former  Baltic  Republics.  One 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  Baits  were  de- 
ported to  Siberia  in  one  year,  namely  June, 
1940  to  June.  1941,  In  clear  violation  of  in- 
ternational law,  Moise  Tshombe,  a  distln- 
gui:  hed  Xegro  statesin.'.n.  was  kidnapped  over 
International  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  by  agents  of  the  defendant,  the  Algerian 
Communist  Party,  and  taken  to  Algeria  where 
it  is  reliably  reported  ihax  he  is  dying  in  pris- 
on. In  most  of  these  deportation  crimes 
against  humanity,  the  families  were  broken 
tip  and  never  permitted  to  see  each  other 
again. 

7.  The  defendants  and  their  co-consplra- 
tors  have  persecuted  all  religions.  Orthodox, 
Protestant.  Catholic,  Jewish,  and  Moslem. 
Tiiey  h.ve  arr'^sted,  imprisoned,  tortured  and 
executed  clergymen  of  all  faiths.  They  have 
looted,  closed  and  converted  into  non-relig- 
ious structures  most  oi  the  churches  and 
synagogues.  The  Ukrainian  C;'.tholic  Church 
was  partlcul.irly  persecuted.  All  ms.Tibors  of 
Its  hlcrfirchy  are  In  j.'dl  or  dei'd.  Cardinal 
Josef  Sllpyi  was  a  prisoner  of  the  Russian 
Communists  for  18  yer.rs  and  then  deported. 
Defendants  have  refused  to  permit  Cardinal 
Stefan  \Vy;>2ynski  of  Poland  to  attend  the 
Vatican  Council  In  1963  or  to  attend  the 
World  Synod  meeting  of  t'-.e  C:ithollc  blfh- 
ops  held  in  Rome  in  October,  1967.  The  de- 
fendants have  kept  Cardinal  Mindszenty  a 
prisoner  in  the  American  Embassy  in  Buda- 
pest. Hungiuy  under  day  and  night  guard 
since  November.  1956.  The  defendants  tor- 
tured ar.d  ImpriFcned  Lutheran  Minister 
Richard  WurniDrand  for  fourteen  years  be- 
fore selling  him  for  ransom.  The  defendants 
are  responsible  for  a  score  of  Uvld  scars  on 
the  body  of  the  Reverend  Wumibrf.nd  In- 
cluding holes  burnt  into  his  back  by  Com- 
munist torturers.  With  reference  to  the 
C.itholic  Church  alone,  the  records  of  the 
Pcntlflcal  Gregorian  University  m  Rome  show 
that  defendants  and  their  co-consplrators 
have  closed  31,779  churches,  3,334  seminaries, 
and  1,600  convents.  Churches  and  seminaries 
of  other  creeds  have  been  similarly  trken 
over  and  closed  by  the  defendants  and  their 
co-conspirators.  This  persecution  of  religion 
continues  tn  1967.  The  State  University  of 
Sclentiflc  Atheism  in  Alma  Ata  was  offlclally 
designated  by  Kacakstanskaia  Pravda  on 
March  3.  1967  as  "the  School  of  Those  Who 
Will  Never  Make  Peace". 

6.  The  defendants  and  their  co-consplra- 
tors have  acknowledged  no  limitations  upon 
the  nature  of  their  activities  cr  upon  their 
conduct  or  upon  that  of  their  member-,  and 
hive  openly  and  repeatedly  dedicated  them- 
selves to  the  proposition  that  .ill  of  the  pres- 
ent go-ernment.';  of  the  Free  World.  Including 
the  Uij'ted  States,  mun  ultimately  be 
brought  to  ruin  by  any  available  means,  in- 
cluding resort  to  force  and  violence.  The 
defendants  constitute  a  clear  and  continuing 
danger  to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
They  are  the  mean.$  whereby  Individuals  are 
seduced  into  the  service  of  the  World  Com- 
munist Movemen*,  trained  to  do  its  bidding, 
and  directed  and  controlled  In  the  conspira- 
torial performance  of  their  revolutionary  ser- 
vices. They  and  t^eir  co-consplrators  are  the 
instruments  of  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the 
governments  of  the  Free  World. 

9.  The  leaders  of  Soviet  Russia  have  an- 
nounced their  intention  and  Ci.p.ibtlltv  to 
destroy  the  government.^  of  the  Free  World. 
"Capitalism  .  wp.nts  to  bury  the  Socialist 
system  and  we  want — not  only  want  but  have 
dug — quite  ;■.  deep  hole,  and  shall  exert  ef- 
forts to  dig  this  hole  deeper  and  burv  the 
cipltalist  system  forever."  Khrus.hchev, 
Speech  in  Moscow  at  the  Plenary  Meeting 
of  Commrnlst  Parties  on  June  21.  1963.  "You 
know,  they  say  that  in  order  to  destroy  your 
cjuntry  all  one  needs  is  six  H-bombs,  per- 
haps n.ne  at  the  most.  I  have  twelve,  ail  set 
aside  just  for  you  "  Khrushchev,  as  reported 


by  Alberto  Rouchey  In  finsiia  ni  the  Thaw. 
Norton,  p.  161.  "The  quantity  of  Intercon- 
tinental and  orbital  missiles  now  at  Soviet 
dlsoosal  is  perfectly  sufficient  to  finish  off 
once  and  for  all  any  agsressor  or  group  of 
aggresiors."  Leonid  Lrezhnev  speech  in  Mos- 
cow on  July  3.  1965,  The  present  leader  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  also 
stated:  ",  .  ,  a  few  years  ago  the  Communist 
rar'.les  drew  the  cunciusiou  that  the  balance 
of  forces  In  the  world  arena  was  steadily 
ch.-wiglng  in  favor  of  oociallsm.  This  conclu- 
-loa  has  been  fully  conhrmed,  .  .  .  The  pro- 
gressive forces  are  on  the  offensive.  .  ." 

10,  The  defendants  and  their  co-consplra- 
tors have  violated  every  major  agreement 
made  with  the  Free  World,  including  the 
Kellogg-Brland  Pact  of  August  27.  1928  re- 
nouncing war  as  an  Instrument  of  national 
policy,  the  non-aggression  pacts  they  signed 
with  Poland,  Finland,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Es- 
tonia, etc.,  the  agreements  made  ."t  Teheran, 
Yalta.  Potsdam,  Panmunjom,  and  Geneva 
and  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963. 
The  United  Nations  Command  states  that 
the  defendant  Communist  Party  of  North 
Korea  has  committed  5,300  violations  of  the 
Panmunjom  Truce  Agreement  between  July 
27.  1953  and  November  1,  1966.  The  defend- 
ants and  their  co-consp!rator«  all  practice 
what  Lenin,  the  modern  founder  of  Com- 
mimism,  taught:  "Promises  are  like  pie 
crusts— made  to  be  broken."  The  Commu- 
nist principle  that  agreements  are  not  bind- 
ing was  restated  by  Stalin  as  follows:  "Good 
words  are  a  mask  for  concealment  of  bad 
deeds.  Sincere  diplomacy  Is  no  more  possible 
than  dry  water  or  Iron  wood."  In  complete 
viol.ition  of  the  Roosevelt-Lltvlnov  Agree- 
ment of  November  16.  1033  in  which  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  In  ex- 
change for  recognition,  agreed  to  religious 
liberty  in  Russia  and  not  to  intervene  In 
U.S.  affairs,  Boris  Ponomorev,  Chief  of  the 
Foreign  Section  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party,  U,S,S.R.,  wrote  a 
pamphlet  in  November,  1964  for  distribution 
by  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington  which 
stated:  "The  Revolution  in  the  United  States 
has  begun":  and  in  furtherance  of  this  revo- 
lution, the  aefendants  are  continuing  to  sub- 
vert our  youth  and  to  obtain  our  military 
and  other  secrets  by  theft  and  bribery. 

Atnjebill. 

The  Grand  Jury  of  the  World's 
Conscience, 
By . 

Foremari. 

[In  the  Court  of  Public  Opinion,  Minnesota 
Division] 

IiroiCTMENT     FOR     CRIMES     AGAINST     HUM.VNIrY 

Free  People  of  the  World  v.  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Communist 
Party  of  Poland  {also  known  as  the  Polish 
United  Workers'  Party),  the  Communist  Party 
of  Hungary  (also  known  as  the  Hungarian 
Workers'  Socialist  Party),  the  Communist 
Party  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  Communist 
Party  of  Yugcslavm,  the  Communist  Party  of 
Rumania  lalso  known  as  the  Rumanian 
Workers'  Party),  the  Algerian  Communist 
Party,  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  Communist  Party  of 
North  Korea  (also  known  as  the  Korean  Party 
cf  Labor),  the  Communist  Party  of  North 
Vietnam  (also  known  as  the  Vietnam  Work- 
ers' Party),  and  the  Communist  Party  of 
Cuba  (also  known  as  the  Popular  Socialists' 
Party  of  Cuba) .  defendants. 

To  the  Comunlst  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  Communist  Party  of  North  Korea,  the 
Communist  Party  of  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Communist  Party  of  Cuba  c'o  the  Soviet 
Union  Embassy,  1125  16th  Street,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036: 

You  are  hereby  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  Court  of  Public  Opinion  for  the  State 
of  Minnesota  Division  in  the  City  of  Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota,  on  the  18th  day  of  January 


1968.  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  to  answer  to  the  at 
tached     Indictment     for     Crimes     Against 
Humanity. 

Dat:d  November  7.  1967. 

Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Public  Opinion. 
This  summons  was  served  by  the  under- 
signed at  the  Soviet  Union  Embassv  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  on   the  7th  day  of  Novemhf-r 
1067. 

Process  Server, 


"QUEEN    MARY-     SAILS     TO    LONG 
BEACH    AND    HOME 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  i 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  geniie- 
man  from  Cahfornia  IMr.  Hosmer]  may 
extend  liis  remarks  at  this  point  in  tlie 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

T]:iere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  RMS 
Qu,een  Mary  is  on  her  final  cruise  ta  her 
ne'.v  and  peimaiient  home.  The  enter- 
prising city  of  Long  Beach  has  bwght 
the  siiip  and  will  use  n<.r  as  a  inarit.me 
museiun,  hotel,  convention  ce-iicr,  and 
dignified  attiacilon  to  the  city. 

Rfcinaikable  in  many  ways  is  t/iis  final 
voyage  of  the  Queen  Mo.ry  as  ^ne  sails 
from  Southampton,  England,  to  Long 
Beach,  Calif,,  with  stops  at  Lisuon.  Las 
Palma:;,  Rio,  Valparaiso,  Callao.  Balboa, 
Acapalco,  and  home. 

She  is  the  largest  liner  ever  to  sail 
around  Cape  Horn.  Her  skipper,  Capt.  J. 
Treasuie  Jones,  is  rounding  llie  Horn  for 
the  first  time,  as  well  as  her  crew,  and 
with  1,200  passengers,  it  is  the  largest 
group  of  people  in  history  ever  to  sail 
around  the  Horn.  The  Mary  is  the  first 
and  the  last  three  stacker  to  make  the 
trip.  And  in  making  the  voyage  to  south- 
ern California,  she  is  avoiding  the  sc.-ap 
pile. 

Most  remarkable  is  that  the  Queen 
Mary  v.-ill  start  a  who!e  new  life  in  Long 
Beach  and  'Aill  reign  on  for  many  years 
to  come. 

Remarkable  and  strange,  too,  is  the 
fact  that,  Europe's  leading  astrologist.  the 
late  Lady  Mabel  Fortescue-Harnson, 
pi-edictcd  of  the  Queen  Mary  on  the  day 
she  was  launched  in  1934: 

Most  of  this  generation  will  be  gone  in- 
cluding nr'SElf  when  this  event  occurs,  how- 
ever the  Queen  Mary  launched  today  will 
know  Its  greatest  fame  and  popularity,  when 
she  never  sails  another  mile  and  never  carries 
another  paying  passenger  .  .  . 

There  is  no  doubt  that  tlie  Mary  is  the 
most  memorable  passenger  vessel  in  all 
of  man's  going  down  to  the  sea  in  sliips. 
Over  her  31  years  of  voyaging  the  oceans 
cf  the  world  she  has  variously  been  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Ti  uc  Q  jeen  of  tlie  Seas,  a 
state  of  mind,  a  triumph  of  British  ship- 
building, a  symbol  of  an  era,  a  gallant 
fighting  lady  of  World  War  II  with  Hit- 
lers  $250,000  price  en  her  life,  a  rampart, 
the  inevitable  ship  and  ju^t  about  the 
most  beautiful  craft  afloat. 

Perhaps  the  most  memorable  words 
spoken  of  her,  as  well  as  her  sister  ship, 
Elizabeth,  were  those  of  Sir  Winston 
Churchill,  who  said  at  war's  end: 

They  challenged  the  fury  of  Hltlerlsm  in 
the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic.  At  a  speed  never 
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hefore  realized  in  war,  they  carried  over  a 
nunion  men  to  defend  the  Ubertles  of 
civilization. 

Those  war  years  were  when  the  Mary 
became  a  little  bit  of  the  United  States; 
for  she  carried  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a  million  troops— mostly  Yanks — at  a 
clip  of  a  15.000-man  division  at  a  time. 
Over  the  years,  including  those  before 
the  war,  most  of  the  voyagers  aboard 
the  Mary  have  been  Yanks,  which  is  why 
New  York  Mayor  John  Lindsay  said  re- 
cently, "You  don't  have  to  be  English  to 
love  the  Queen." 

In  a  sense,  then  this  queen  of  the  seas 
is  going  home — home  to  a  regal  resting 
place  in  the  tranquil  waters  off  the  city 
of  Long  Beach. 

What  will  this  retired  queen  mean  to 
this  city,  which  has  been  called  the 
Rivieraof  the  West? 

Too  costly  to  operate  on  the  trans- 
Atlantic  run  in  competition  with  the  jets 
and  too  large  and  expensive  to  sail  as  a 
seasonal  cruise  ship,  the  Queen  Mary  is 
truly  behemoth  of  the  seas.  From  the 
waterline  to  the  top  of  her  stacks,  she 
towers  over  145  feet^ — a  wind-sail  factor 
which  caused  her  severe  rolhng  problems 
until  stabilizers  were  installed. 

When  she  sailed  out  of  Southampton 
on  May  27, 1936.  on  her  maiden  voyage  to 
New  York,  she  was  the  largest  vessel  man 
had  ever  put  to  sea— 1,019 '2  feet  in 
length,  118  feet  wide  and  weighing  81.237 
tons.  Not  until  the  early  days  of  the  war 
when  the  Queen  Elizabeth  took  to  the 
waves  were  these  dimensions  topped — 
then  only  minutely. 

In  a  v\  ay,  the  Normandie  was  a  sliver 
larger  but  sea  buffs  disccunt  any  French 
claims — out  of  sentimental  logic. 

Queen  Mary  was  for  many  years  the 
fleetest  of  the  liners  in  the  Atlantic  serv- 
ice. She  did  not  really  grab  the  bone  in 
her  teeth  until  she  knifed  through  the 
waves  at  28-plus  knots,  never  needing  a 
convoy  during  the  war  years,  and  only 
relinquishing  her  speed  title  to  a  smaller 
and  newer  U,S.  vessel  in  the  1950's. 

The  history  of  the  Mary  is  one  of  pre- 
severance.  Plans  for  her  were  drawn  up 
in  1929,  construction  began  in  1930  and 
then  work  on  her  stopped  for  lack  of 
funds  on  December  11,  1931.  Many  peo- 
ple never  thought  she  would  be  com- 
pleted. Work  began  again  on  April  3, 
1934  and  she  was  laimched  September  26. 
1934  from  the  John  Brown  shipyard  to 
Clydebank,  Scotland. 

The  teeming  wolfpacks  of  the  North 
Atlantic  were  never  able  to  touch  her 
even  though  a  fortime  and  an  Ii'on  Cross 
were  offered  to  the  submarine  skipper 
who  could  sink  her. 

And  that  same  dogged  perseverance 
continues  today  as  she  readies  herself  to 
float  on  intact  into  history. 

The  only  tragic  incident  involving  the 
Mcry  occui-red  off  Iceland  during  the  war 
when  she  rammed  and  sank  a  British 
light  cruiser.  Three  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  British  sailors  were  dro'wned:  for 
the  Mary's  captain,  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  15,000  troops  aboard,  could  not 
stop  because  of  lurking  German  U-boats. 

Impressive  as  the  Mary's  seagoing  his- 
tory- is,  so  too  are  her  statistics.  She  has 
27  public  rooms,  ranging  from  dancing 
salons   to   gyms,    an   Indoor   swimming 
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pool,  playrooms,  libraries,  restaurants, 
and  even  a  dog  hotel  complete  with  hot 
and  cold  rurming  water,  an  exercise  deck 
and  a  leg-lifting  post. 

It  would  take  40  miles  of  freight  cars 
to  carry  the  weight  of  the  Mary.  She  has 
3  acres  of  deck  space  for  recreation.  6 
miles  of  carpeting,  2,000  port  holes,  and 
a  theater  that  can  seat  200. 

The  ve.ssel  has  four  propellers,  weigh- 
ing 35  tons  each  and  extending  20  feet 
tip  to  tip.  So  delicately  balanced  are 
the.se  props  that  they  can  be  turned  by  a 
touch  of  the  hand. 

Some  10  million  rivets  hold  her  to- 
getner.  Her  rudder  alone  weighs  as  much 
as  the  good  .ship  Mayflower  did — 140 
tons— and  has  doors  in  the  sides  and 
ladders  inside  to  permit  inspection. 

Her  two  anchors  weigh  16  tons  each 
and  have  nearly  1,000  feet  of  chain.  Each 
link  is  2  feet  in  length.  The  forward  fun- 
nel is  70  feet  high,  44  by  33  feet  across, 
large  enough  for  three  locomotives 
abreast  to  pass  through  it. 

Each  time  the  Cunard  Line  has  painted 
the  Mary  they  have  used  30  tons  of  paint. 

The  Mary  can  generate  enough  power 
to  light  a  city  of  150,000  people,  has  30,- 
000  electric  hghts,  and  4,000  miles  of 
wiring. 

Aboard,  there  are  500,000  pieces  of 
china,  slassware,  and  silver  to  serve  10,- 
000  m-eals  daily.  The  linen  supply  in- 
cludes 210,000  towels,  30.000  sheets. 
31,000  pillow  cases,  and  21,000  table- 
cloths. 

The  main  restaui-ant  contains  16,874 
squa:-e  feet  and  can  accommodate  768 
people  at  one  sitting. 

Now  steaming  "home"  on  this  final, 
remarkable  voyage,  the  Queen  Mary  is 
truly  following  her  destiny  as  it  was  pre- 
dicted in  the  stars  .^o  many  years  ago, 
and  was  also  told  in  the  final  quatrain  of 
a  poem  written  especially  for  the 
launching  of  the  Mary  by  John  Mase- 
field,  the  lite  poet  laureate  of  England: 

May  shlpwTeck   and  collision,  fog   and   fire, 

Rock,  shoal  and  other  evils  of  the  sea. 
Be    kept    from    you:    and    may    the    heart's 
desire 
Of  those  who  speed  your  launching  come 
to  be. 

And  it  was  the  desire  of  her  owners 
that  she  ao  to  Long  Beach. 


for  us  to  visit  several  cities  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  to  visit  Bangkok.  Thailand.  We 
have  also  been  invited  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  China  to  visit 
Taiwan.  Even  though  we  are  going  at 
our  own  expense,  we  will  be,  as  Congress- 
men, inspecting  our  Government's  fa- 
cilities in  Vietnam. 

We  have  been  working  on  our  plans  for 
over  3  months  now  and  all  arrangements 
have  been  made.  At  the  time  we  planned 
this  trip  we  had  some  assurance  that 
Congress  would  be  adjourned  before 
Thanksgiving.  It  appears  now  that  we 
will  miss  some  of  the  business  coming  to 
the  floor  of  the  House.  Therefore,  we 
request  unanimous  consent  from  our  col- 
leagues to  be  absent  from  November  16. 
1967,  through  November  28,  1967.  Upon 
our  return  we  will  make  a  full  report  to 
our  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 


VIETNAM  INSPECTION 

Mr  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cow^gerI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Thei'e  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  next 
Thursday.  November  16,  1967,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  Congressman  Fred 
Schwe::gel,  and  I  ai-e  lea^■ing  on  a« 
12-day  inspection  of  South  Vietnam.  As 
Members  of  Congress,  we  feel  it  is  most 
important  that  we  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation  in  Southeast 
Asia.  We  intend  to  study  our  Nation's 
commitments  and  visit  with  both  civilian 
and  military  personnel.  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  making  arrangements 


UNFAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  DoleI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.^KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Tliere  was  no  objection 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
during  the  Christmas  season,  thousands 
of  unskilled  persons  are  given  .seasonal 
employment  in  the  retail  industry.  These 
persons,  during  the  months  of  October, 
November,  and  December,  have  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  a  skill  that  can  lead 
to  full-time,  year-round  employment. 

Under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938.  these  seasonal  employees  must 
be  paid  the  full  minimum  wage.  This 
requirement,  because  of  the  cost  in- 
volved, will  deny  thousands  of  persons 
employment  across  the  Nation.  The  re- 
tail industry  is  swamped  during  the  rush 
season  and  would  undoubtedly  employ 
as  many  additional  persons  as  necessary 
to  meet  the  increased  customer  load — 
but  the  added  cost  will  be  a  limiting  fac- 
tor. . 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
allow  these  retail  and  service  firms  to 
hire,  for  the  rush  season  only,  at  a  rate 
of  90  percent  of  the  minimum  wage  as 
set  by  the  1966  amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  speedy  enactment 
of  this  or  .'Similar  legislation,  in  order  to 
meet  immediate  needs.  Adoption  of  this 
legislation  will  mean  more  employment 
and  will  benefit  the  retail  trade. 

H.R.   13938 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 

Act  of  1938  to  provide  a  special  minimum 

wage  rate  for  seasonal  employees  of  retail 

or  service  establishments 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprefentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
.America  i?)  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  14  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  (29  use  214)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

••  ( e  1  The  Secretary  shall  by  recrulation  pro- 
vide for  the  employment  of  seasonal  em- 
ployees bv  retail  or  service  establishments 
during  the  three-month  period  in  each  year 
beginning  on  October  1  at  a  minimum  wage 
rate  not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the  mln- 
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Unum  wage  applicable  under  section  6.  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'sea- 
sonal employees'  means  employees  who  were 
not  employed  by  any  retail  or  ser%'ice  estab- 
lishment during  the  nine-month  period 
Immediately  preceding  such  three-month 
period." 

( b)  The  center  heading  for  such  section  is 
amended  bv  striking  out  "AND  HANDI- 
CAPPED WORKERS'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "HANDICAPPED  WORKERS,  AND 
SEASONAL  EMPLOYEES". 


OEO  AND  POLITICAL  ACTIVITY 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Gard- 
ner] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request;  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
of  no  one  in  this  body  today,  or  any  mem- 
ber of  our  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, who  is  not  deeply  concerned 
about  the  problems  of  poverty.  We  heard 
the  statement  made  before  this  body  that 
everj'one  is  concerned  about  poverty,  and 
I  think  this  is  a  very  true  statement. 
However,  there  is  an  honest  and  basic 
difference  in  how  we  should  approach 
the  methods  and  the  effectiveness  of 
being  able  to  eliminate  poverty  in  Amer- 
ica. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  sit  and  listen  at  great  length  to  what 
I  consider  was  a  Broadway  production 
staged  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, telling  us  day  after  day  of 
the  wonderful  merits  of  this  program. 
But  during  these  very  long  weeks  of  hear- 
ings we  heard  very  few  people  who  came 
before  this  committee  to  testify  as  to  the 
faults  in  this  program.  And  yet  I  know 
throughout  America  in  each  city  there 
are  many  people  who  have  seen  firsthand 
the  ineffectiveness  of  the  OEO  and  the 
OEO  employees. 

I  think  it  is  quite  legitimate  as  we  come 
before  this  bodv  that  we  do  have  debate 
today  to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
best  method  that  we  can  possibly  have 
to  eliminate  poverty  throughout  America. 
We  have  heard  many  discussions  al- 
ready today— and  I  wil!  not  dwell  on 
them  any  more.  I  only  wish  to  talk  quite 
briefly  about  an  area  that  I  am  vei-y 
deeply  concerned  about,  and  that  is  the 
political  activities  that  are  now  so  deeply 
entrenched  in  our  poverty  program. 

It  was  said  just  recently  by  my  col- 
league in  the  well  that  we  have  spent  over 
$4  billion  in  the  war  on  poverty.  I  say 
that  too  much  of  this  money  and  too 
much  of  the  time  spent  by  the  OfBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  been  politi- 
cally motivated  and  politically  thought 
out  by  those  in  Washington.  I  can  list 
city  after  city  where  massive  voter  regis- 
tration drives  have  been  conducted  for 
sometime:  Durham,  N.C:  Houston,  Tex.; 
Cincinnati.  Ohio;  Memphis.  Tenn.; 
Syracuse.  N.Y.:  Gary.  Ind.;  Atlanta,  Ga.: 
Reading.  Pa.;  and  the  list  goes  on  and  on 
and  on.  And  when  I  speak  of  voter  regis- 
tration drives,  let  me  give  this  body  an 


example  of  what  happened  in  Durham, 
N.C. 

An  antipoverty  agency  In  Durham, 
through  three  of  its  employees,  spent  over 
3  months  copying  the  registration  books 
in  the  city  of  Durham,  They  went  out  in 
a  nonpartisan  election  and  carried  people 
to  the  polling  places  to  register.  They 
then  carried  them  back  on  election  day, 
and  provided  them  with  marked  ballots 
telling  them  exactly  which  candidates 
to  vote  for.  In  this  city  election,  this 
nonpartisan  election  of  the  city  of  Dur- 
ham. N.C  .  in  an  election  that  the  mayor 
won  by  a  2-to-l  majority,  these  pre- 
cincts in  which  the  OEO  workers  were 
deeply  involved  carried  for  the  opposite 
number  by  as  much  as  10  to  1. 

I  feel — and  I  have  never  had  anyone 
to  be  able  to  convince  me  otherwise — 
that  massive  voter  registration  programs 
will  in  no  way  help  the  poor  or  bring  up 
their  level  of  living.  I  think  everyone  in 
this  House  knows  that  we  have  many 
honorable  groups  who  are  making  a  ma- 
jor effort  to  impress  on  every  American 
citizen  that  they  have  a  right  and  a  re- 
sponsibility to  participate  in  local  gov- 
ernments, the  junior  chambers  of  com- 
merce, and  many,  many  other  agencies 
that  spend  many  long  hours  trying  to  get 
people  to  go  out  to  register  and  to  vote. 
But  I  think  we  tread  on  very  thin  ice.  and 
we  are  setting  a  very  dangerous  prece- 
dent, when  we  have  a  Federal  agency, 
sponsored  by  the  American  taxpayers' 
dollar,  out  conducting  massive  voter  reg- 
istration drives. 

In  the  city  of  Houston.  Tex.,  it  has 
been  told  that  OEO  agencies  there  have 
registered  over  50.000  voters.  And  I 
would  only  point  out  to  this  House  that 
if  we  had  another  national  election  like 
1960.  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
could  very  easily  control  the  political 
destiny  of  America. 

This  brings  me  to  another  very  dan- 
gerous precedent  that  I  think  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  war  on 
poverty  has  been  engaged  in,  and  this  is 
massive  protest  movements  and  picket- 
ing that  employees  financed  by  the 
American  taxpayer  have  been  doing  in 
far  too  many  cases.  I  have  brought  here 
today  stacks  of  material  that  came  out 
of  newspapers,  not  only  in  North  Caro- 
lina, but  throughout  every  section  of 
America,  and  I  w-ould  only  take  a  brief 
time  to  read  you  a  few. 

This    is    from    the    Baltimore    paper: 
"Top  U.S.  Official  Backs  VISTA  Group 
Picketing." 
It  says; 

George  Lord,  National  Field  Representative 
of  Volunteers  In  Service  to  America  said 
VISTA  workers  In  Baltimore  broke  no  rules 
In  organizing  a  picket  against  a  citizen  and 
taxpayer. 

One  of  our  own  Members  of  Congress, 
speaking  in  California,  was  heckled  and 
Interrupted  numerous  times  during  a 
speech  by  OEO  employees. 

In  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  we  find  OEO  em- 
ployees staging  a  massive  downtown  de- 
monstration that  disrupted  business  and 
traffic. 

We  go  back  again  to  VISTA  and  we 
find  the  regional  director.  James  Cox,  In 
Austin,  Tex.,  said: 


VISTA  volunteers  here  can  participate  in 
marches  and  demonstrations. 

We  go  back  again  to  Houston  and  find 
testimony  by  the  Houston  police  chief 
who  testified  riot  attempts  by  GEO  em- 
ployees had  been  attempted  and  set  a 
dangerous  precedent. 

Again  I  quote  from  a  letter  I  received 
on  November  3.  1967,  from  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Newark.  N.J..  City  Council. 

I  am  quoting  certain  parts  and  I  will 
put  the  entire  letter  In  the  Record. 

The  United  Community  Corporation  took 
a  public  stand  against  the  proposed  medical 
center  In  the  City  of  Newark  after  conduct- 
ing two  surveys  .  .  .  which  showed  that  the 
people  wanted  the  center. 

They  also  went  into  descriptions  of 
how  the  area  board  of  UCC  demonstrated 
in  picketing  against  a  local  grocery-  store. 
and  that  because  of  this,  this  man  was 
forced  to  go  out  of  business. 

The  letter  I  referred  to  follows: 
Newark  Municipal  Council, 
Newark.  N.J.,  November  3. 1967. 
Hon.  James  C.  Gardner, 
Longworth  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

De.ar  Congressman  Gardner:  If  what  hap- 
pened within  the  Poverty  Program  of  the 
City  of  Newark  In  relation  to  political 
activities  is  similar  in  other  cities  and  com- 
munities across  this  nation,  then  it  is  im- 
perative that  amendments  to  prohibit  polit- 
ical action  by  O.E.O.  formed  agencies  and 
its  employees  be  enacted. 

1.  Many  militant  Individuals  have  used  the 
Poverty  Program  In  the  City  of  Newark  to 
further  their  own  political  ambitions  and 
foment  unrest.  James  Kennedy  who  is  a  Com- 
munity Researcher  of  Area  Board  2  of  the 
United  Community  Corporation  called  a  mass 
meeting  In  front  of  the  Fourth  Precinct 
Police  Headquarters  after  he  was  advised  that 
such  a  meeting  could  set  off  trouble  in  the 
City  of  Newark.  He  disregarded  the  advice 
The  meeting  was  held  on  July  13.  1967  and 
the  riots  ensued.  All  printed  matter  sub- 
sequent to  this  event  was  printed  by  his 
poverty  board.  Mr.  Kennedy's  statements 
were  on  television  and  can  be  verlfled  through 
C.B.S.,  Channel  2. 

2.  Kenneth  Gibson,  a  Vice  President  of  the 
United  Community  Corporation,  used  the 
Poverty  Program  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
political  projection  and  then  ran  for  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Newark  on  a  so-called  negro 
ticket  with  the  help  of  Poverty  Program  of- 
ficials. 

3.  George  C.  Richardson,  a  very  active 
Trustee  of  the  Poverty  Program,  used  the 
program  as  a  means  of  obtaining  projection 
and  ran  for  Councilman  In  the  Central  Ward 
In  the  City  of  Newark.  Mr.  Richardson  who 
opposed  the  creation  of  a  medical  center  In 
the  City  of  Newark  fought  the  City  Admin- 
istration again  using  Poverty  Program  staff 
and  distribution.  Mr.  Rlchaixlson  is  presently 
running  for  Assembly  In  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  and  Is  using  the  Poverty  staff  to 
mimeograph  his  campaign  literature. 

4.  Earl  Harris,  a  member  of  the  Trustee 
Board  and  presently  Co-Chalrman  of  the 
Personnel  Committee  of  the  United  Com- 
munity Corporation,  ran  for  Councilman  In 
the  City  of  Newark  and  used  the  Poverty 
Program  as  a  means  of  projection  and  used 
the  printing  facilities  of  Area  Board  3  to 
print  literature. 

5.  William  Payne,  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  and  the  Poverty  Program,  used 
the  program  to  gain  projection  and  ran  for 
Councilman  In  the  City  of  Newark. 

6.  The  United  Community  Corporation 
took  a  public  stand  against  the  proposed 
medical  center  In  the  City  of  Newark  after 
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inducting  two  surveys  (using  the  Poverty 
Soeram  staff)  which  showed  that  the  people 
fant«d  the  center.  They  used  the  mlmeo- 
*  Dh  equipment  to  circularize  the  com- 
^u^tv  and  try  to  incite  the  people  to  pro- 
^st  the  medical  center,  'ft'hen  this  failed. 
•hev  brought  people  in  from  New  York  City 
^d  other  communities  to  load  the  hearing 
!iom  and  protest  the  center.  On  the 
iittempted  appointment  of  a  new  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Education,  they  used  the 
mimeograph  machine  to  cause  social  unrest 
in  the  City  of  Newark, 

7  The  U.  C.  C.  voted  to  grant  amnesty  to 
all  those  arrested  during  the  riots  In  Newark. 

8  U  C.  C.  through  Its  Legal  Aid  Program 
suDPUed  lawyers  free  to  defend  the  rioters. 

9  The  U,  C,  C.  staff  has  Involved  Itself  In 
every  business  action  taken  by  the  Council, 
example  K-9  Corps,  rent  control. 

10  Area  Board  3  of  the  U.  C.  C.  is  domi- 
nated by  Students  for  Democratic  Society. 
They  decided  a  local  grocery  store  merchant 
was  overcharging  his  customers  and  they 
picketed  him  out  of  business.  Ironically,  at 
the  same  time  eight  negroes  lost  their  em- 
plovment  and  many  people  who  depended 
upon  this  merchant  for  credit  lost  their 
source  of  help. 

11  Area  Board  3  has  gone  out  of  Its  way  to 
provide  any  apd  all  welfare  information  to 
prospective  welfare  clients  to  aid  them  in 
getting  every  possible  dime  "due  them."  They 
encourage  welfare. 

12.  Area  Board  3  has  set  up  a  Corporative 
Pood  Program  to  compete  against  the  same 
grocerv  stores  In  the  neighborhood  which 
ironically  are  now  primarily  negro  operated. 

13  Small  business  administrations  under 
the  Poverty  Program  sent  individuals  around; 
to  help  the  merchants.  Instead,  they  tried  to 
organize  the  merchants  at  a  $10.00  member- 
ship charge  contrary  to  O.  E.  O.  Intent.  Thur- 
mand  Smith  was  the  paid  staff  man  involved. 

13.  Play  Street  Program  has  been  accused 
of  sending  children  to  camps  that  have  Com- 
munist ties.  Funds  were  cut  off  by  O.  E.  O. 
for  this  aspect  of  the  Play  Street  Program 
this  summer,  apparently  for  this  reason. 

If  you  desire  any  further  Information  or 
personal  presentation,  we  will  be  happy  to 
appear  In  Washington. 
Cordially, 

Lee  Bernstein. 
Councilman,  South  Ward. 
Frank   Addonizio, 
Councilman,  West  Ward. 

I  go  again  to  our  committee  report, 
prepared  by  the  majority  and  minority 
investigators,  who  went  in,  and  on  sec- 
tion 5  they  said: 

Whatever  the  Intention,  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  role  of  UCC  personnel  In  pub- 
licizing and  organizing  a  "Police  Brutality 
Mass  Rally"  at  Jt4  precinct  the  evening  of 
July  13th  did  significantly  contribute  to  the 
volatile  climate  which  prevailed, 

I  have  a  copy,  before  us  today,  of  the 
literature  that  was  passed  out  by  poverty 
workers,  printed  at  poverty  headquarters, 
which  says: 

Stop!  Pouce  Brutality 

Come  out  and  Join  us  at  the  Mass  Rally 
Tonite  at  7:30  p.m.,  4th  Precinct.  Located 
on  17th  Avenue  and  Livingston  Street. 

From  this  mass  rally  the  riots  In 
Ne\^ark.  N.J..  were  sparked  and  started. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  I  plan  to 
Introduce  amendments  I  feel  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  if  we  are  to  remove 
poverty  workers  in  the  future  from  voter 
registration,  from  picketing,  and  protest- 
ing, areas  I  feel  they  have  absolutely  no 
business  in,  I  hope  by  doing  this  we  will 
be  able  to  help  redirect  this  program  so 


the  people  living  In  the  poverty  areas  will 
be  able  to  better  their  conditions. 


ADMINISTRATION  ENDORSES  A 
"SOAK  THE  POOR"  POUCY 


Mr,  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
serting In  the  Record  some  remarks  I 
had  prepared  criticizing  the  Johnson 
administration  for  endorsing  a  Senate 
Finance  Committee  plan  to  Increase  the 
payroll  tax  about  $6  billion  above  the  in- 
creases set  out  In  the  House-passed  so- 
cial security  bill. 

In  the  meantime  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee— if  not  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration—has backtracked  to  a  consider- 
able degree.  However.  I  think  some  of  the 
reasons  for  abandoning  the  payroll  tax 
increase  plan  should  be  set  out  in  the 
Record.  Accordingly,  I  am  placing  in  the 
Record  these  remarks  that  I  originally 
hadprei>ared; 

Text  of  Prepared  Remarks 
It  is  ironic  that  the  same  AdmlnlstraUon 
that  launched  the  so-called  "war  on  poverty" 
now  is  endorsing  a  plan  which  would  soak 
the  poor. 

No  other  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 
HEW  Under  Secretary  Cohen's  endorsement 
of  the  Social  Security  bill  reportedly  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
last  week.  Secretary  Cohen  Is  reported  to 
have  called  the  bill  "excellent"  and  "a  great 
Job  "  This  endorsement  came  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  bill  differs  substantially 
from  the  Administration's  original  proposals 
as  well  as  from  the  House  bill,  which  the 
Administration  had  earlier  approved. 

The  benefits  under  the  Senate  bill  would 
be  increased  $5.1  billion  In  1968.  or  nearly 
70  percent  more  than  under  the  House  bill, 
and  about  20  percent  more  than  the  Presi- 
dent's original  proposal.  The  payroll  tax  In- 
crease would  also  be  higher— about  $6  bil- 
lion or  roughlv  three  times  greater  than 
provided  in  the  House  bill,  and  substantially 
in  excess  of  the  President's  original  recom- 
mendation for  new  financing  In  1968. 

Whv  the  change  of  heart  by  the  Adminis- 
tration? Why  the  apparent  endorsement  of 
a  bin  that  would  provide  for  a  massive  In- 
crease in  the  most  regressive  tax  we  have — 
an  increase  that  would  go  as  high  as  $150 
a  year  for  the  worker  earning  $8,800?  Even 
In  1966.  as  Joseph  Pechman  of  the  Brookings 
Institution  has  pointed  out,  the  Federal  pay- 
roll tax  was  the  highest  tax  paid  by  at  least 
25  percent  of  the  nation's  Income  recipients 
and  $350  million  was  paid  by  persons  offi- 
cially classified  as  living  below  the  poverty 

level. 

The  answer  seems  to  be  that  the  Admln- 
Utratlon  hopes  to  get  Its  tax  Increase  via 
the  social  security  route  Instead  of  through 
the  now-dead  10  percent  tax  surcharge.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
said  as  much  following  the  Committee's  ac- 
tion last  week.  If  this  Is  the  Admlnlstre.- 
tlon'8  intention,  It  Is  bad  pubUc  policy  on 
several  grounds. 

First,  It  would  not  be  antl-lnflatlonary.  In 
fact.  It  might  even  Increase  Inflationary 
pressures.  The  poor— Including  the  1.4  mil- 
lion that  President  Johnson  promised  to  lift 
out    of    poverty    through    this   legislation— 


ultimately  would  suffer  the  most.  Not  only 
would  many  of  the  poor  be  required  to  pay 
higher  taxes,  but  they  also  are  least  able  to 
protect  themselves  against  inflation. 

The  benefit  Increases  provided  under  the 
Senate  bill  would  almost  completely  wipe 
out  anv  anti-inflationary  Impact  of  the  pay- 
roll lax  Increase  The  tax  increase  would  hit 
those  taxpayers  who  save  a  portion  of  their 
incomes  and  thus  help  dampen  inflationary 
pressures.  At  the  same  time,  those  who 
would  receive  higher  benefits  under  the  bill 
are  the  social  security  recipients  who  save 
little  or  none  of  their  income. 

The  bill  would  also  contribute  to  the  pres- 
sures for  higher  wages— perhaps  our  most 
serious  economic  problem  today— by  reduc- 
ing disposable  Income  of  a  large  segment  of 
the  American  public.  It  would  also  raise  busi- 
ness pavToU  costs  directly  and  thus  add  to 
current'pressures  on  profit  margins  and  the 
temptation  by  business  to  increase  prices. 
Whatever  one  might  say  about  the  Senate 
bill  It  cannot  be  maintained  that  It  would 
reduce  mflatlonarv  pressures.  The  outlook  U 
for  price  increases  of  about  4  percent  next 
year  in  anv  event,  or  a  reduction  of  about  25 
percent  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  ben- 
efit increases  approved  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee. ^        .,, 

Second,  the  Senate  bill  is  also  bad  public 
policy  because  it  is  unjust  to  ask  moderate 
and  iow-income  taxpayers  to  carry  the  bur- 
den of  fighting  inflation.  The  average  worker 
has  alreadv  been  hard-hit  by  higher  taxes, 
shorter  workweeks,  and  higher  prices  The 
purchasing  power  of  the  average  workers 
weekly  pavcheck  was  actually  lower  this  Sep- 
tember than  it  was  in  September  1966.  These 
are  the  same  Individuals  who  have  also  been 
hard-hit  bv  the  Administration's  high  Inter- 
est rate  po'licy  that  has  sent  rates  on  mort- 
gages to  more  than  40-year  highs. 

Third,  the  Senate  bill  Is  also  undesirable 
because  the  social  security  system  is  an  in- 
efficient and  inequitable  device  for  stabiliz- 
ing the  economy.  Social  security  benefits 
should  be  voted  on  their  merits,  and  the  pay- 
roll tax  should  be  adjusted  to  maintain  a 
sound  and  secure  s\-stem.  The  social  security 
system  is  already  required  to  play  a  welfare 
role,  for  which  it  was  not  designed.  It  is  too 
much  to  expect  that  we  can  maintain  a 
healthy  system  if  It  Is  also  required  to  serve 
as  an  economic  stabilizer. 

Mr  Speaker,  if  the  social  security  bill  Is 
sent  to  the  Sena'^  floor,  with  the  provisions 
reported  in  the  press.  I  hope  the  Administra- 
tion will  reverse  the  endorsement  made  by 
Secretary  Cohen.  The  bill  would  soak  low 
and  moderate  income  taxpayers  without  hav- 
ing any  antl-lnfiatlonary  Impact  By  Increas- 
ing pressure  for  wage  Increases  and  further 
squeezing  nroflt  margins.  It  could  even  add 
to  price  pressures.  The  chief  victims,  as  is 
always  the  case,  would  be  the  unprotected 
poor. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  MY  RHODESIAN 
VISIT 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Utt]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frtwn 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  constituent 
of  mine,  the  Honorable  E.  Richard 
Barnes.  78th  District  assemblyman,  rep- 
resenting part  of  San  Diego  County, 
Calif.,  and  a  retired  Navy  captain,  re- 
cently returned  from  a  tour  which  In- 
cluded a  thousand  miles  by  automobile 
through  Rhodesia.  South  Africa. 
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I  believe  his  observations  are  most  in- 
teresting, m  view  of  his  extensive  back- 
eround.  and  serve  to  illustrate  that  the 
Honorable  Ian  Smith  is  not  the  black- 
hearted slavemaster  that  he  is  character- 
ized to  be  by  our  State  Department. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  include  his  comments  to 
b:  priiUed  following  herewith  in  the 
Rkcord: 

Observations  on  Mv  Rhodesian  Visit 
(By  Hon.  E  Richard  Barnes) 

I  found  It  necessary  to  cut  short  by  three 
weeks  my  around-the-world  trip  due  to  the 
special  session  of  the  California  Legislature 
called  by  Governor  Reagan  for  6  November 
1967.  This  necessitated  a  choice  as  to  my 
Itinerary:  "Should  I  omit  my  visit  to  Rho- 
desia or  drop  the  European  portion  of  the 
schedule  completely?"  My  wife  and  I  chose 
to  \lsit  Rhodesia,  and  we  are  very  pleased 
that  we  did.  We  have  spent  six  wonderful 
days  here.  tr.aeUng  by  auto  through  about 
1.000  miles  of  countryside,  villages,  and  the 
capital  city  of  Salisbury. 

We  have  been  really  thrilled  with  our  visit 
to  this  young  vigorous  n.'ition.  It  Is  a  land 
where  the  sky  Is  high  and  wide,  natural  re- 
sources bountiful,  the  economy  dynamic,  the 
people  open,  friendly  and  enthusiastic.  On 
all  sides  there  is  every  evidence  of  an  orderly, 
peaceful,  prosperous  program  for  all  Rho- 
deslTns.   both  black  and  white. 

The  overseas  media  which  has  engaged  In 
painting  a  distorted  picture  of  Rhodesia  as 
a  grim,  tense,  explosive  police  state  has,  by 
my  own  observation,  perpetrated  a  massive 
fraud!  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  The  government  has  placed  413  agita- 
tor.-;, bomb  throwers  and  terrorists  into  de- 
tention (the  number  as  of  now) .  I  can  attest 
that  terror  and  fear  are  not  known.  City 
streets  aad  country  roads,  day  time  or  at 
night,  are  used  by  friendly,  happy  people  of 
both  races  with  absolutely  no  evidence  of 
fear  or  trepidation.  The  white  policeman  and 
the  African  constable  with  a  total  of  less 
than  6.000  are  very  little  in  evidence,  yet  you 
see  here  an  orderly,  law-abiding  nation  of 
nearly  five  million  people. 

I  ha\e  noted  a  total  absence  of  racial 
discrimination  l:i  public  placei.  Mrs.  Barnes 
and  I.  staying  in  an  excellent  nioci-rn  hot:>l 
In  Salisbury,  the  .^mbassaf'or.  fo\!nd  that 
both  white  and  black  hotel  !tur»ot.s  wcr" 
living  peaceably  together  in  t'ue  s-ir.io  itotel. 
The  same  Is  true  of  restaurants,  movie  houses 
and   other  public  facilities. 

We  attended,  as  visitors,  a  session  of  the 
60-member  Rhodesian  Parliament  and  fou:irI 
15  duly  elected  African  members  sitting  In 
that  legislative  body. 

Highlighting  everything  else  was  ray  visit 
with  Rhodesia's  Prime  Minister,  the  Hon. 
Ian  Smith,  a  man  of  quiet  dignity,  keen 
mind,  deep  conviction  and  complete  dedica- 
tion to  the  basic  fundamentals  of  Freedom 
with  Responsibility,  Justice  and  Fair  Play 
for  all.  He  and  his  associates  In  leadership 
whom  I  met,  such  as  His  Excellency  Mr.  C 
DuPont.  the  officer  administering  the  gov- 
ernment. Lord  Qraham.  Minister  of  ."Externa! 
Affairs  and  Defense,  and  the  Hon  I.  Lard- 
ner-Burk.  Minister  of  Justice.  Law  and 
Order,  are  the  outstanding  type  of  states- 
men of  whom  -iny  nation  could  be  proud. 
They  have  a  clear,  factual  understanding 
of  their  country,  its  peop'.e,  economy  and 
situation  In  relation  to  the  grotesque  ex- 
ternal  pressures   being   used    against   them. 

They  have  no  Intention  of  permitting 
Rhodesia  to  be  bulldozed  Into  the  cauldron 
of  chaos,  murder,  rape,  bloodshed  and  tyran- 
nical disaster  visited  upon  other  parts  of 
Africa  to  the  north.  And  something  else 
which  is  true  which  the  world  need";  to  know 
Is  that  the  4<i  million  black  African  Rho- 
deslans.  as  well  as  the  250.000  white  African 
Rhodeslans    are    Irrevocably    united    behind 


Mr.  Smith  and  the  present  government.  In 
talking  with  many,  many  Rhodeslans.  both 
white  and  black,  I  found  these  observa- 
tions and  attitudes  everywhere  I  went. 

As  an  example  I  cite  my  visit  to  the  home 
and  headquarters  of  one  of  the  very  great 
Africans  of  Rhodesia,  Chief  Mzumunl  Ma- 
suku.  He  Is  located  some  65  miles  back 
country  from  Bulawayo.  Here  you  have  an 
African  leader  of  great  dignity,  wisdom  and 
ability.  A  big  man  both  physically  and  In 
leadership  qualities,  he  is  Vice-President  of 
the  Rhodesian  Council  of  Chiefs  of  16  to 
20  members.  This  highest  council  Is  chosen 
by  the  600  man  Council  of  Chiefs  represent- 
ing the  4Vi  million  blacks.  He  speaks  quietly 
but  with  authority.  He  and  his  people  are 
utterly  dedicated  to  law  and  order,  to  Rho- 
desia and  its  future.  They  abhor  what  has 
happened  up  north,  and  they  so  hate  the 
terrorists  and  guerrillas  who  try  to  sneak  Into 
Rhodesia  that  they  track  them  down  and 
report  them  as  fast  as  they  come  across.  It 
can  truthfully  be  said.  "There  is  no  place 
for  a  terrorist  to  hide." 

Chief  Masuku  has  had  two  foreign  tours 
with  groups  of  Chiefs.  They  visited  Middle 
East,  Europe,  Pakistan  and  India.  While  in 
Europe  they  met  the  Pope  In  Rome,  but 
were  refused  audience  by  Prime  Jllnlster  Wil- 
son In  London.  They  were  given  a  brief  Inter- 
view with  Lord  Bottomly  which  treatment 
Chief  Masuku  said  was  resented  bv  the 
Chiefs.  We  asked  If  he  would  still  Uke  to  meet 
Mr.  Wilson.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
said,  "No  thank  you,  I'm  not  Interested." 
Chief  Misuku's  wife  Is  a  wonderfully  gra- 
cious person  to  meet.  She  is  an  active  leader 
of  women's  activities  and  has  traveled  abroad 
as  a  delegate  to  the  world  convention  of 
women  meeting  In  London. 

The  following  are  some  quotes  from  Chief 
Masuku  who  speaks  excellent  English  and 
needs  no  interpreter: 

"Everything  Is  now  fine  under  Mr.  Smith," 

"We  are  happy  and  have  peace  and  progress 
and  no  trouble." 

"We  have  little  need  for  police:  we  expect 
each  man  in  our  tribe  to  be  his  own  police- 
man, to  be  responsible  and  police  himself." 

"Through  the  tribal  council  system,  the 
chiefs  are  closer  to  the  people  than  the 
African  MP.s  in  Parliament." 

Here  I  should  Insert  that  the  High  Council 
of  Chiefs  Is  consulted  by  the  Smith  govern- 
ment and  great  weight  is  given  to  their 
advice. 

We  asked  him  what  the  Chiefs  thought  of 
Prime  Minister  Smith.  He  drew  up  to  his 
great  height  (he  weighs  280  pounds  and 
looks  to  be  seven  feet  tall)  and  with  beam- 
ing countenance  he  said.  "We  like  Mr.  Smith. 
He  Is  a  real  man;  he  speaks  the  truth  and 
he  keeps  his  word.  He  Is  a  great  leader." 

Chief  Masuku  showed  us  the  Council 
House  he  and  his  people  had  built  for  the 
Chiefs,  and  one  of  the  16  schools  In  his  ter- 
ritory. He  hoped  to  develop  more  schools  es- 
pecially secondary  academic  and  trade 
schools.  He  went  on  to  say  In  regard  to  roads, 
dams.  Irrigation,  etc..  "The  government 
should  help  the  tribes  In  all  this,  but  after 
the  tribes  help  themselves.  In  this  way  It 
will  mean  more  to  my  people,  and  they  keep 
their  own  pride." 

I  asked  him  what  message  I  should  take 
back  to  America  from  him.  He  Immediately 
replied,  "We  are  good  friends  to  America.  We 
need  America;  we  want  to  trade  and  be 
friends!  America  Is  a  big  powerful  country: 
wo  are  small,  but  proud  of  Rhodesia.  This  Is 
our  land;  It  Is  a  good  land.  Do  not  throw  us 
away  like  you  did  that  good  man,  Molse 
Tshombe  of  Katanga."  (N.B. — This  phrase 
"do  not  throw  us  away"  has  special  meaning 
In  African  parlance.  It  has  a  family  con- 
notation, like  a  son  appealing  to  hl.s  father: 
"Do  not  throw  me  away",  meaning  "Do  not 
turn  me  out.") 

His  comments  on  some  other  African  states 
and  leaders: 


Kenneth  Kaunda  (Zambia) :  "Nothlmr  hut 
trouble."  ^    "' 

Hastings  Banda:  "The  only  man." 
Molse  Tshombe:  "A  great  man." 
Congo:  "Don't  make  us  like  the  Congo." 
South  Africa:  "We  like  South  Africa." 
And  so  I  leave  Rhodesia,  laying  no  claim  to 
being  an  authority.  However,  after  40  years 
in  public  service,  and  especially  with  20  yean 
In    the    U.S.    Navy,   serving    In   many  lands 
around  the  world,  I  believe  I  can  make  a  fair 
appraisal  and  can  ascertain  the  truth. 

Rhodesia  Is  the  spearhead  of  sanity  and 
order  in  an  Africa  which  to  the  north  Is  torn 
with  Irrationality,  chaos  and  wide  open  to 
Communist  manipulation,  and  Communist 
takeover.  The  time  has  come  for  western 
leaders  to  betray  our  enemies  for  a  change 
not  our  friends. 


PRIVATE  GROUPS  ARE  CONCERNED 
WITH  THE  NEED  TO  ENCOURAGE 
NEGRO  BUSINESSMEN  IN  BIG 
CITY  SLUMS 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
fnan  from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Steiger]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
REcorn  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGSR  of  Wisconsin  Mr 
Speaker,  fortunately,  private  groups  in 
our  society  have  been  aware  of  the  need 
for  encouraging  Negro  businessmen  ta 
big  city  slimis.  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fine  attention  paid  to 
the  subject  of  encouraging  Negro  cn- 
Irepreneurship  by  tiie  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  In  the  report  published  by 
its  Task  Force  on  Economic  Growth  and 
Opportunity,  entitled  "The  Disadvan- 
taged Poor."  the  chamber  devotes  a 
chapter  to  the  subject  of  encouraging 
Negro  small  businessmen.  I  think  It 
would  be  well  for  my  colleagues  to  care- 
fully read  these  remarks: 
The  Disadvantaged  Poor:  EDt7CATl0N  and 
Employment 

NEE3EP:     ENCOirn.'.GING    ENTREPRENrT'RSHlP 

Self-employment — entrepreneurship — must 
be  encouraged  among  minority  Americans. 
-\.s  Nathan  Glazer  and  Daniel  P.  Moynihan 
point  out,  '.  .  .  business  is  In  America  the 
modt  eflcctive  form  of  social  mobility  for 
those  who  meet  prejudice." 

For  example,  the  largest  American  minor- 
ity group,  the  Negro,  has  few  Negro-owned 
businesses  in  proportion  to  the  total  N'egro 
population.  Philadelphia,  with  a  30  percent 
Negro  population  and  a  long  tradition  of 
Negro  business,  had  only  4,242  Negro  busi- 
nesses in  1984  or  9  percent  of  the  city's  total 
businesses.  And  of  these  more  than  4.000 
businesses,  only  1.3  were  mainifacturlng  con- 
cerns. The  story  Is  repeated  in  cities  through- 
out the  country.  As  Dr.  Wilford  White  notes 
la  his  paper  for  the  Task  Force: 

■'During  the  past  50  years  or  so.  Negroes 
have  mide  lasting  contributions  in  other 
lines  of  endeavor:  relatively  few  have  chosen 
business  as  a  means  of  developing  their 
talents." 

The  relative  absence  of  Negro  businessmen 
has  a  negative  Influence  on  the  Negro  .Ameri- 
can community  and  the  nation.  Surce'^sfii! 
entrepreneurship  In  the  United  States  is 
highly  regarded  and  well  rewarded.  Entre- 
preneurship In  a  comp>etitlve  economy  de- 
mands and  develops  energy.  Initiative,  am- 
bition. Intelligence.  Judgment  and  other 
qualities.  ITirough  successful  businesses 
people  acquire  wealth  and  power  as  rewards 
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hPir  conuibutions    With  power,  people  cesslve   failures   due   to   market    limitations  people  lead  the  ICBO.  The  orgamzation 

^t  more  effectively  within  the  frame-  could  set  back  any  progress  that  such  pro-  ^g   now    established    in   four    cities.    New 

'*°rk  of  institutions  and  laws  to  pursue  their  grams  could  make  to  encourage  Negro  entre-  yoik.  Newark,  Los  Angeles,  and  Wash- 

^°Lesls    But    without   Negro    businessmen,  preneurship.  ,,   v.     ,  .  Ington,     D.C.     FOUT     hundred     volunteer 


Special  programs  for  small  business  loans 

T/'titL" source ^of" legitimate  power.' 'it  de-      are   needed.    Negroes,   while    able   to   obtain 
Oi  a  >iv"A  „,joa..,.ie.i      ^^noiimoi-     anri     mr>rti7Rffp     flnanclne.     have 


i^e  Negro  American  community  is  deprived 
^  11  vital  source  of  legitimate  power.  It  de- 

,»=  the  Negro  communitv  of  an  essential      consumer    and    mortgage    financing,    have 

sjTQuv' "'         .'"  :,      ■.^,..  —  „.  „  „,i — 1.,  Private  and  government  programs  to  ex 

tend  credit  at  reasonable  rates  to  Negro  busl 
nessmen  should   be  established.   Loan   pro 


businessmen  act  as  consultants  to  pro- 
vide free  professional  assistance  to  strug- 
gling Negro  businessmen.  The  ICBO  has 
developed  high  school  and  college  level 
seminars,  has  helped  arrange  small  busi- 
ness loans  for  its  chents  from  private 
grams  could  he  complemented  by  effective     ^^^^  Government  sources  and  established 
efforts  to  provide  management  education  and     ^   private   fund   to   assist   Negro   college 
guidance.  Not  to  do  so  Invites  business  fall-     g^^^^jg^ts  who  are  seeking  career  oppor- 


guldar  

ures  and  waste  of  monev,  and  creates  dls-  oi,uuciiuo  ni^u  a^^  '^^^^^J^Z^^^^tUeTTr'Tirk 

couragement  and  loss  of  incentives  for  loan  tunities  m  business.  ^^^^}^ '^^J^^^ 

businessman  received  a  grant  from  GEO  to  develop 


't^^I  of  full  participation  in  American  life,      trouble  finding  commercial  financing. 
u  blunts  motivation.  The  nation  as  a  whole  Private  and  government  programs  to 

loses  the  potential  product  of  Negro  entre- 
nreneurs.  And  the  relative  absence  of  busl- 
aess  motivation  and  participation  among  the 
Vegro  -American  community  means  that  a 
large  segment  of  our  population  fails  to  un- 
derstand the  iree  enterprise  sjstem. 

^'^J'^fnTslmeif  arVrnTsling'^fo^many^N^^           recipients.  Here  again,  the  local  businessman  receivea  a   grant  .x.u.  ^^^^  ^...... 

°^  ':!f;rrAl^^me  en!uonLent?avorab^^^^^        Is  uniquely  quallied  to  help   An  example  of  a  program  called  ACT  which  Will  have 

™s8^nd  entrepreneurship  is  alwavs  de-      such  help  is  the  counseling  program  carried  the  specific  purpose  of  developing  asso- 

i^Rble    But  *or  many  Negroes,  either' there      out  by  the  Interracial  Council  for  Business  ciations  of  coomierce  and  trade  among 

'"      ■                                     .--,---     opportunitv.  This  wholly  private  venture,  selected  minority  business  groups.  I  be- 

although  new.  has  programs  in  several  cities  ^           ^^^^^    further   efforts    of    this    type 

where  about  900  successful  businessmen  help  j^  ^^    ^    encouraged    and    I    am    dls- 

between  1.200  and   1.500  small  buElnessmen  snoiua    'r.,r''"^Y'^^^    -„_    nresent 

each  year  by  advising   about   management,  mayed   that    the    SEA   and    OUT   present 
"■/.'oi    ctiiripnt     Fpw    Nesro    Institutions   of      Counselme  Includes  help  In  merchandising. 

Ser   learning    have    busUiLss    school,    or      purchasing,  bookkeeping  and  the  gamut  of  of    developing    ^ftron«   Negro    busmess 


■s  no  adult  male  in  the  home  or  the  father 
has  no  knowledge  of  business.  The  high 
^hools  of  the  nation  are  woefully  weak  in 
tiieir  training  of  entrepreneurship.  By  and 
arge.  entrepreneurship  is  left  to  the  Indl- 


Counseime  Includes  help  In  merchandising.  Administration  have  not  seen  the  value 

learniuK   i.^ve    uu=>.,c=c.   ...,^^   ^.  purchasing,  bookkeeping  and  the  gamut  of  of  developing   a  stronj?  Negro  business 

t^er  equivalent     Many    that   do    emphasize  other   skills   needed   for   successful    business  community   tO   help   alleviate   OUr   urban 

c'ire  management,   the   secretarial   sciences,  ventures.   Another   example   Is   the   pr.ogram  problems. 

and  bookkeeping.  In  fact,  most  institutions  being  conducted  by  the  Small  Business  Ad-  j  g^j^  g^j-g  ^ly  colleagues  will  be  Inter- 

of  higher  learning  In   the  country  offering  ministration  under  Title  V  of  the  Economic  ^^^^  ^  reading  excerptS  from  the  an- 

business    courses    provide    sound,    practical  Opportunity  Act.  Here  again,  efforts  are  made  j  report  of  the  ICBO  which  describes 

education  for  entry  Into  big   business,  but  to  enlist  successful   businessmen   to   adv^e  "^f'"^^^^ 

Unle   or    no    encouragement    for    entrepre-  small  businessmen  who  are  loan  recipients,  the  WOriC  tney^e  unaerta^iB. 
neurship.  In  terms  cf  parental  Influence  and  '  '•■""  "^-•'^«- 


education  the  Negro  America,  for  the  most 
part,  has  less  opportunity  than  the  white 
.toierican  to  acquire  the  Interest  and  moti- 
vation  to  become  self-employed. 

Much  can  be  done  to  Improve  the  oppor- 
tunity for  Negro  Americans  to  enter  the 
business  world  as  entrepreneurs.  To  compen- 
sate for  the  lack  of  family  business  back- 
ground, communities  should  develop  effec- 
tive business  courses  in  high  schools  and 
public  junior  colleges.  Local  buElne&.'^men 
can  cooperate  In  this  by  offering  to  speak 
before  student  groups,  suggesting  course  con- 


RECOMMENDATION 

it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  minority 
community  and  the  nation  as  o  ichole  jot  a 
greater  proportion  of  minority  groups  to  seek 
entrepreneurship  and  self-employment  in 
business    as    a    career    objective.    To    help 


THE    CHALLENGE 

To  help  establish  a  dynamic  and  forceful 
Negro  business  community  leadership  in  our 
major  population  centers. 

New  York  City,  with  a  Negro  population  of 
about    1.100,000.    has    only    about    a    dozen 


achieve    this,    high    schools,   junior   colleges     Negro-owned  or  managed  enterprlsesemploy- 

.     .       ...     ^._  .    '     J    ..._, ■' .__    .; ij       inc7   n.t   mnnv   rLK   t.pn    nersons    .    .    .       The   total 


and  institutions  of  higher  learning  should 
offer  business  courses  oriented  toward  cut  re 
preneurship  and  management  of  small  btisj 
ness.  Studies  ought  to  be  made  to  determine 
the  availability  of  the  general  consumer 
market  to  Negro  businessmen.  Special  loan 
programs  coupled   unth    management   conn- 


ing as  many  as  ten  persons  .  .  .  The  total 
number  of  permanent  residents  of  Newark 
Is  approximately  400.000.  of  which  more  than 
half  are  Negroes.  There  are  12.172  licensed 
businesses  In  Newark.  A  little  over  10  percent 
are  Negro-owned  ....  In  Los  Angeles  It  has 
been   estimated  that   there   are   600.000   Ne- 


tent,  opening  their  doors  so  that   students      ^p;;,„„  should  be  offered  by  both  public  and      groes.  Of  the  total  of  131,039  licensed  busl- 


can  see  bu-slness  enterprise  at  first  hand 
ind  taking  a  general  Interest  in  •selling  ■ 
entrepreneurship  in  a  free  market  economy. 
Colleges  and  universities  could  improve 
their  business  curriculum.  First,  more  at- 
tention could  be  given  to  courses  In  small 
business  management  and  entrepreneurship 
at  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels. 
Second,  programs  in  administrative  manage- 
ment could  be  designed  for  the  owners  of 
smaller  business  firms.'  Third,  colleges  and 
umversltles,  with  the  help  of  private  and 
public  grants,  could  make  studies  determin- 
ing the  availability  of  the  general  market  to 
Negro  entrepreneurs  in  given  communities. 
Not  enough  Is  known  about  market  poten- 
tials  for   small    Negro   enterprises.    Getting 


nesses  In  that  city,  an  almost  invtsible  frac- 
tion is  owned  by  the  most  visible  minority, 
principally  In  ghetto  areas.  .  .  .  Some  810,000 
people  live  In  Washington.  D.C,  with  non- 
white  citizens  now  a  majority  of  63  percent. 
Yet.  of  11.775  businesses  in  otir  nation's 
capital.  Negroes  own  not  more  than  1.500,  or 
Based   upon   this  report,   one  of   the     less  than  13  percent. 


private  agencies.  Successful  businessmen 
could  help  by  supporting  improved  educa- 
tional programs  in  small  business  manage- 
ment and  by  serving  as  counselors  to  small 
businessmen  uho  need  management  train- 
ing. 


major  committees  of  the  national  chsun- 
ber  has  adopted  a  statement  encourag- 
ing businessmen,  chambers  of  commerce, 
and  trade  and  professional  associations 
to  learn  more  about  efforts  to  develop 
entrepreneurial  expertise  and  opportuni- 
ty among  minority  groups.  Further,  they 
urge  that  their  local   businessmen  co- 


better  Information  on  this  subject  Is  most 

Imponant.  According  to  Dr.  White,  Negro  Nggro  entrepreneurship 
consumers  now  buy  from  places  of  business 
owned  bv  non-Negroes.  The  availability  of 
.ion-Negro  markets  for  Negro  businesses 
must  be  determined.  Such  research  could 
avoid  the  posslbUlty  of  "overseUlng"  pri- 
vate business  to  Negroes  and  raising  ex- 
pectations beyond  reality.  This  Is  particu- 
larly Important  If  government  programs. 
such  as  Title  IV  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 


Nationally,  the  same  Imbalance  of  econom- 
ic opportunity  persists  everywhere.  Recent 
Department  of  Labor  statistics  show  that, 
of  the  three  million  self-employed  persons 
in  the  United  States,  only  70.000,  or  less  than 
three  i>ercent.  are  non-white. 

Failure  of  the  most  vigorous  economy  the 
world  has  ever  known  to  make  room  for 
Negro    business-ownership    is    today    more 


operate    with    local    efforts    to    develop  pronounced  than  ever 

According  to  a  Fortune  article  on  the  Negro 

One  excellent  examole  of  what  private  Middle  Class    (November.   1966)    -.      .  from 

one  excellent  example  ox  wnai  private  ^^^   ^^^^^  ^^  actually  a  decline  of 

som-ces  are  doing  to  aid  Negro  business-  ^^^.g^.h  in  Negro  ownership  and  operation 

men  is   represented  by   the  Interracial  ^j  business   enterprises."  And   Negroes  are 

Coimcil  for  Business  Opportunity.  The  starting  to  slip  behind  even  in  the  limited 

ICBO  is  a  nonprofit  organization  made  business  areas  m  which  they  have  been  tra- 

up  of  prominent  white  and  Negro  busl-  dltlonally  engaged    For  example,  during  the 

nessmen  who  are  dedicated  to  helping  decade  that  ended  in  i960,  the  number  or 

develop  a  Negro  business  community  and  minority-owned  restaurants  and  other  eat- 


numbers  of  Negroes  to  go  into  business.  Ex 


Act.  are  expanded  to  encourage  increasing     ..        y^        imnrnvine    relations    between  "^8    places    decUned    by    one-third.    Negro- 

n,„„K-..  „f  M.,^^o=  t^  t,^  into  business.  Ex-      tnereDy,     improving    reiauons    oetween  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  motels  have  lost  a  sizable 

white   and   Negro   businessmen.   It   ad-  portion  of  their  clientele  m  cosmetic  manu- 

dresses  Itself  to  three  major  problems:  facturtng,  too.  Negro  arms  are  losing  ground 

First.   The    lack   of   understanding   of  to  larger  companies  which  have  invaded  the 

the  profit  motive  in  the  Negro  commu-  field  and  are  producing  for  the  general  mar- 


■  Since  the  early  1960's,  a  growing  number 
of  colleges  and  universities,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, Distributive  Education  (DHEW)  and 
the    National    Council    for    Small    Business 


nity. 


Second.  The  lack  of  business  practice 


Management  Development,  have  offered  such  know-how 

programs.  However,  the  number  of  schools  Third    Of   the   difficulty   Negro   busl- 

that  have  Interested  themselves  In  this  m>e  nessmen  encounter  in  obtaining  credit, 

of  adult  program  for  smaU  business  Is  sUll  T,^_an  R.rvkpfpllpr  Tlorr  Rharv  Har- 

smaii.   (White,   in   his  paper  printed  else-  Rodman  Rocker euer.  uorr  ton ary,  tiar 


ket. 

Two  hard  facts  emerge : 

1.  Over  the  years.  Negroes  have  bad  only 
the  most  negligible  opportunity  to  taJte  part 
in  the  American  economic  revolution. 

2.  Etesplte  some  encouraging  progress  in 
the  advancement  of  human  rights,  the  Negro 


where  In  this  report.) 


vey  Russell  and  many  other  prominent     with  ambitions  to  succeed  in  buainess  on  his 
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own  continues  to  struggle  against  odds  far 
more  formidable  than  those  facing  white 
entrepreneurs. 

In  the  turbulent  months  of  1967,  a  third 
hard  truth  became  evident  in  the  United 
States:  Violent  upheavals  icill  be  less  likely 
to  occur  in  communities  where  the  stabilizing 
in/iuence  of  a  successful  Negro  business  class 
exuts  , 

THE  NEED 

To  motivate  and  expand  opportunitiea  for 
Negro  business  ownership. 

lu  most  American  towns  and  cities,  busi- 
nessmen are  community  leaders.  This  is  not 
true  m  the  Negro  community.  Until  now.  the 
Negro  small  businessman  has  lacked  status 
among  his  neighbors.  Too  often  he  is  seen 
struggling  marginally  to  make  a  living.  In 
these  circumstances,  he  becomes  a  symbol 
of  frustration  and  hopelessness  rather  than 
an  example  of  achievement.  As  a  result,  busi- 
ness Itself  has  been  downgraded  in  the  eyes 
of  the  community  with  little  or  no  attrac- 
tion for  young  people,  and  Negro  parents 
are  Ukelvto  discourage  their  children  from 
pursuing  business  careers,  particularly  as 
entrepreneurs. 

In  this  way.  a  negative  psychology  has  been 
created.  Very  simply,  if  you  are  consistently 
blocked  off  from  participating  in  a  way  of 
life  .  .  .  such  as  that  of  business  enterprise 
you  eventually  lose  faith  in  It  .  .  .  in- 
ceniive  is  eroded  and  the  drive  toward  en- 
ergetic participation  In  commerce  drops  off 
Hence,  it  should  come  as  no  surprise  that, 
with  relatively  few  exceptions,  Negroes  feel 
they  ha\e  a  much  better  chance  to  move 
ahead  in  the  arts,  sciences  and  professions 
than  In  business. 

The  Interracial  Council  was  founded  with 
the  conviction  that,  by  denying  each  other. 
both  the  Negro  community  and  the  Ameri- 
can business  community  are  losing  a  great 
deal.  We  beUeve  that  the  time  has  come  to 
open  up  for  one-tenth  of  our  national  popu- 
lation the  opportunity.  motivaUon,  and 
training  to  compete  successfully  In  the  mar- 
ketplace. To  be  sure,  new  employment  open- 
ings are  Important,  but  this  is  not  enough. 
A  strong,  stable  middle-class  in  the  Negro 
community  must  include  Negro  ownership 
of  business— to  begin  with,  small  business. 

THE  ANSWEB 

Voluntary  assistance  in  the  form  of  busi- 
ness education,  professional  counsel,  and  the 
dei^l&pment  of  capital  and  credit  for  the 
Negro  businessman. 

The  InterraclaJ  Council  for  Business  Op- 
portunity was  formed  on  October  30,  1963, 
by  a  group  of  New  York  business  and  pro- 
fessional people,  white  and  Negro,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Urban  League  of  Greater 
New  York  and  the  Metropolitan  Council  of 
the  American  Jewish  Congress. 

Prom  the  beginning,  ICBO  has  had  one  end 
In  view;  to  help  break  through  what  the 
Washington  Dally  News  has  called  "the  In- 
visible wall  which  often  blocks  (Negroes') 
entry  Into  the  world  of  business  enterprise," 

Since  1963.  we  have  founded  Local  Coun- 
cils in  four  cities.  Cmr  original  pioneering  ef- 
fort has  broken  new  ground,  developing  a 
highly-specialized  educational  and  manage- 
ment counseling  program.  We  are  now  assist- 
ing hundreds  of  minority-group  businessmen 
and  women  each  year  and  look  forward  to 
serving  a  great  many  more.  Progress  has  not 
always  come  easily.  It  has  taken  patience 
and  Inventiveness  on  the  part  of  our  volun- 
teer educators  and  business  consultants — and 
for  every  client,  courage,  persistence,  and  the 
will  to  learn. 

We  know  that  our  program  has  only 
started.  Here,  as  we  move  Into  ICBO's  fourth 
year.  Is  a  brief  accounting  of  advances 
achieved  in  1966  and  a  projection  of  the  work 
stUl  to  be  done. 

MJUCATIONAL     COtrNSnJtNO     AKD     EMPLOYMENT 

Many  of  the  prospective  btislneaamen  who 
come  to  the  ICBO  have  had  little  or  no  train- 


ing in  commerce.  Special  business  seminars 
are  proving  helpful  to  many  of  our  clients, 
but  we  are  also  engaged  in  longer-range 
planning.  The  Interracial  Council  believes 
that,  if  a  Negro  business  community  is  to 
develop  and  flourish,  training  must  start 
earlier  at  the  high  school  and  college  levels. 
This  Is  the  background  for  our  move  in 
August,  1966,  to  sponsor  a  Harlem  branch  of 
the  national  Junior  Achievement  organiza- 
tion. Junior  Achievement  exposes  high  school 
students  to  the  atmosphere  of  business.  The 
students  set  up  their  own  companies,  elect 
officers,  sell  stock,  manufacture  and  market 
a  product,  ICBO  organized  student  recruit- 
ing, secured  the  office  space,  provided  the 
operating  funds,  and  has  worked  with  JA 
to  set  up  two  companies  at  the  Harlem  Cen- 
ter: J.A.-Tex  and  Soul  Crafts,  Forty  students 
have  taken  part  in  the  current  project  with 
upward  of  200  expected  next  year.  The  Am- 
sterdam News  described  Junior  Achievement 
in  Harlem  as  a  "major  step,"  while  the  New 
York  Daily  News  commented:  "It  is  hard  to 
imagine  a  better  method  of  starting  a  lot  of 
bright  Negro  youngsters  on  the  road  to  prof- 
itably satisfying  careers." 

Our  adult  seminar  program  has  been  ex- 
panded and  now  provides  an  extensive  cur- 
riculum. Since  our  last  report,  ICBO  councils 
in  four  cities  have  held  more  than  85  semi- 
nars and  workshop  sessions  attended  by  over 
300  clients.  These  range  from  down-to-earth 
instruction  in  accounting  procedures,  mar- 
keting, tax  requirements,  and  credit  criteria, 
to  Insurance  needs,  legal  matters,  public  and 
customer  relations.  Among  the  outstanding 
new  courses  introduced  in  New  York  last 
year,  for  example,  were  the  "Advertising  in 
Action"  workshop  conducted  by  the  adver- 
tising firm  of  Handman  &  Skiar,  Inc.,  and 
seminars  in  franchising,  and  on  the  Fashion 
Industry.  In  all  ICBO  seminars,  clients  re- 
ceive specific  answers  to  their  Individual  busi- 
ness problems,  and  have  a  chance  to  discuss 
these  problems  with  their  fellow  students 
under  the  professional  guidance  of  their 
instructors. 

CONSULTANTS    TO    SMALL    BUSINESS 

When  a  client  first  comes  to  an  ICBO  of- 
fice, he  may  be  faced  with  any  one  of  a  dozen 
problems  ranging  from  pricing  policies  to 
inventory  control.  A  beginner  may  not  have 
clearly  In  mind  the  sort  of  enterprise  he 
hopes  to  launch.  He  may  be  going  into  the 
wrong  business,  or  the  right  business  In  the 
WTong  way  ( purchasing  new  equipment,  for 
instance,  instead  of  leasing  It ) .  If  he  laclu 
experience,  it  will  probably  be  suggested  that 
he  attend  ICBO  seminars  in  his  field.  In  any 
event,  an  unsentimental.  Informed  appraisal 
of  his  chances  to  succeed  must  be  made  by 
the  consulting  panel. 

Whether  the  client  Is  a  newcomer  or  al- 
ready operating  a  business,  an  ICBO  panel  of 
specialists  evaluates  his  enterprise  in  depth. 
The  counseling  group  will  nearly  always  In- 
clude a  white  or  Negro  businessman  who  has 
made  good  in  the  same  field.  But  the  ICBO 
formula  for  counseling  does  not  stop  here. 
Should  a  man  or  woman  want  to  open  a  dress 
shop,  for  example,  there  will  not  only  be  a 
successful  dress  shop  owner  on  the  panel, 
but  also  in  many  cases  an  accountant.  In- 
surance executive,  a  lawyer,  and  if  need 
be,  a  real  estate  broker,  public  relations 
specialist,  or  marketing  expert.  Frequently 
the  consulting  team  will  hold  a  number  at 
weekly  two-hour  sessions  with  the  client  to 
explore  all  areas  of  his  business  .  .  .  his 
accounts,  pricing,  Inventory,  approach  to 
sales  promotion,  etc.  This  approach  brings  to 
bear  the  creative  energy  of  many  specialists 
on  a  single  project.  At  the  same  time,  conti- 
nuity is  assured  by  having  the  originally- 
assigned  volunteer  consultant  maintain  close 
contact  with  the  client  through  the  entire 
p>erlod  of  assistance. 

Through  this  method,  ICBO  clients  obtain 
counsel  and  assistance  free  of  charge  from 
the  equivalent  of  a  management  consulting 


firm.  The  service,  we  believe,  Is  unique  la  the 
field  of  non-profit  counseling  in  that  our 
volunteer  specialists  are  able  to  offer  practi- 
cal guidance  at  no  charge  for  almost  any 
type  of  small  business, 

BANKING  AND    CREDrr 

Is  the  minority  businessman  a  "bankable" 
risk  by  conventional  credit  standards?  Some- 
times, but  with  depressing  frequency  the 
answer  turns  out  to  be  no.  The  ICBO  expert- 
ence  has  established  that  obtaining  fundi 
for  clients  remains  one  of  the  most  crucial 
problems  for  the  Interracial  Council.  As  one 
ICBO  consultant  observed :  "All  the  excellent 
management  advice  In  the  world  cannot  put 
a  businessman  In  business  without  money." 

During  1966,  our  affiliates  In  every  city  re- 
ported difficulty  In  this  regard.  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  where  operations  were  Just  getting 
underway,  results  were  negligible.  ICBO  cli- 
ents  in  Newark  received  loans  totaling  $2o,. 
000;  In  New  York,  $105,700;  in  Los  Angeles, 
$223,100.  But  considerably  greater  amounto 
were  needed  by  other  clients — and  were  not 
obtainable. 

No  other  problem  has  engaged  the  energies 
of  ICBO  national  and  local  board  members 
-more  intensively.  Our  representatives  have 
been  In  close  touch  with  the  banking  com- 
munity and  a  growing  number  of  banking 
executives  have  become  members  of  ICBO, 
some  of  whom  have  been  elected  to  our 
boards  of  directors. 

It  seems  apparent  that  there  may  be  more 
than  one  answer  to  Negro  businessmen's 
needs  for  commercial  loans:  possibly  selec- 
tive relaxation  of  credit  standards,  guaran- 
tees of  loans  by  private  Individuals,  and  the 
ICBO  Fund  which  we  hope  will  be  a  major 
innovation  to  help  spearhead  the  changes  so 
desperately  needed  in  the  traditional  pattern 
of  the  established  financial  community's  r^ 
latlonshlp  with  the  Negro  businessman. 

Many  months  of  hard  work  have  resulted 
In  the  development  of  a  unique  lending  pro- 
gram supported  by  commercial  banking  In- 
stitutions, the  ICBO.  and  a  new  lending  sys- 
tem. The  hub  of  this  system  will  be  the 
ICBO  Fund,  which  Is  In  the  process  of  being 
established.  The  fund  will  be  a  non-profit 
entity  with  the  sole  purpose  of  guaranteeing 
In  part  loans  made  by  the  cooperating  com- 
mercial banks  to  Negro  businessmen. 

The  key  to  this  program  Is  that  It  will  en- 
able the  ICBO  to  combine  credit  with  busi- 
ness counseling.  Our  purpose  is  to  create 
sound  bank  loans  and  to  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  consultant  services  by  pro- 
viding clients  with  opportunities  for  fl- 
nanclng,  without  which  they  cannot  derive 
optimum  benefit  from  ICBO  services.  An  es- 
sential aim  of  this  program  Is  to  develop  i 
personal,  direct,  and  normal  relationship  be- 
tween the  lending  bank  and  the  borrower. 
The  Fund's  assets  are  to  be  derived  from  tax 
deductible  contributions.  We  are  grateful  to 
the  Ellis  L.  Phillips  Foundation  for  making 
It  possible  to  Initiate  this  Fund  with  Its 
grant  of  $50,000  In  capital  and  $15,000  for 
operating  expenses  over  a  three  year  period. 
The  pilot  Fund  will  be  available  for  minority 
businessmen  in  New  York  City.  Hopefully 
it  will  serve  as  a  prototype  which  can  be 
duplicated  In  other  ICBO  cities.  It  may  well 
be  that  this  project  will.  In  due  course,  es- 
tablish a  new  relationship  between  the  Negro 
business  community  and  the  commercial 
banks  of  the  nation. 


POVERTY  WARRIORS  AND  COMMU- 
NITY DISRUPTION 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
msm  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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^he   request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  received 
the  foUowing  letter  today  and  thought 
It  would  be  of  interest  to  the  Members: 
gon  William  Ayres, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington ,  D  C . 

DEAR  CONGRESSMAN  Atres:  My  name  is 
Psul  H  Rittle.  I  am  president  of  Rlttle-Ros- 
'eld  Companv,  a  real  estate  and  Insurance 
tm  on  the  North  Side  of  the  city  of  Pltts- 
bureh  Pennsylvania,  specializing  in  prop- 
e^T  management  Last  year  I  served  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Greater  Pittsburgh  Board  of  Real- 
•ors  and  I  have  been  active  in  civic  and  com- 
I'jnlty  betterment  for  over  two  decades. 

I  am  addressing  you  because  I  would  like 
M  enumerate  the  experiences  I  have  encoun- 
•ered  with  the  local  functionaries  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  local  Com- 
aunity  Action  Program,  and  other  persons 
3r  organizations  supported  entirely  or  par- 
•lallv  by  federal  tax  funds.  These  experiences 
ja  back  over  the  past  year,  and  today,  my 
b'jsmess  continues  to  be  harassed  in  one 
manner  or  another  by  personnel  working 
•jaderCEO.  direction, 

I  therefore  ask  of  you  the  opportunity  to 
be  heard,  as  I  am  prepared  to  testify,  under 
oath  reg.irdlng  the  extent  to  which  United 
S'-ates  lax-funded  or  tax-supported  agencies 
aad  instrumentalities  are  being  used  to  fo- 
ment disrespect  for  the  law,  contribute  to 
i»ighbo7hood  unrest,  and  pursue  a  course  of 
-onduct  which  I  cannot  feel  Is  sanctioned 
tjT  the  Congress  which  enacted  legislation 
jovemlnc  their  activities. 
"  I  am  prepared  to  introduce  documentary 
evidence  of  mv  allegations,  including  photo- 
graphs identifving  O.E.O.  functionaries  en- 
gaged in  these  dubious  activities,  circulars 
prepared  ."md  distributed  through  local  O.E.O. 
-r  C-.*..P  offices,  which  have  the  eSect  of 
!omenting  civil  disobedience  and  appearing 
10  incite  disorder  by  mass  demonstration  and 
protest. 

In  October  of  1966,  a  group  of  demonstra- 
tnre  picketed  my  place  of  bUKlnees  on  at  least 
seven  occasions,  among  whom  were  Richard 
Ridenour  and  Barbara  Gilbert,  both  of  whom 
were  assistant  coordinators  of  the  Commu- 
ni'y  Action  Program.  These  demonstrators 
assembled  in  the  nearby  Community  Action 
Program  OfBce,  where  they  stored  picket 
signs,  stacked  in  full  view,  and  bearing  such 
provocative  statements  as  "Rich  Landlords — 
Poor  Homes"— "This  Is  The  Man"— "Slum- 
lords Traffic  in  Human  Misery"— "Would 
Rltile  Uve  Here?"— all  calculated  to  hold  me 
1.1  contempt  and  odium  among  the  general 
public,  as  well  as  my  office  and  the  profession 
to  which  I  am  dedicated.  Pickets  were  seen 
assembling  and  leaving  this  local  office,  as 
well  as  another  nearby  Community  Action 
Office,  on  several  occasions,  thus  leaving  the 
inescapable  conclusion  that  an  agency  of 
the  federal  government  was  being  tised  as  a 
staging  area  to  create  mass  demonstrations 
and  to  harass  and  defame  an  Individual  busi- 
nessman, his  office,  and  his  colleagues.  It  was 
necessary,  on  each  occasion  of  the  demon- 
strations, to  request  police  protection  to  pre- 
vent outbreaks  of  disorder,  as  well  as  pro- 
tect our  clients  and  office  personnel. 

In  Aug\ist  of  1967,  another  incident  oc- 
:'drred.  when  about  twenty  to  thirty  youths, 
again  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ridenour, 
who  is  now  the  coordinator  of  the  Community 
Action  Program  In  this  area.  (Salary  at 
$17,000.00  per  annvum)  stormed  Into  my  place 
of  buslnees,  during  business  hours,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  shout,  employing  abusive  language 
and  uttering  threats,  again  to  the  distress  of 
my  office  staff,  with  the  distinct  possibility  of 
fomenting  a  disorder  In  the  neighborhood. 
After  two  requests  to  leave,  they  continued 
to  block  the  front  of  the  office,  and  after  a 
third  and  direct  appeJl  to  Mr.  Ridenour.  they 


refused  to  leave  until  a  call  was  made  to  the 
Mayors  Office  and  the  City  Solicitor,  at  which 
time  Sir.  Ridenour  was  summoned  to  the 
phone  and  was  apparently  requested  or  di- 
rected to  leave  the  office,  together  with  his 
employees.  These  same  youths  were  being 
tised  under  the  Summer  Youth  Mobilization 
Program,  under  the  guise  of  taking  a  poverty 
census,  to  approach  tenants  throughout  the 
area  citing  alleged  housing  violations,  and 
instructing  them  to  pay  their  rent  into  a 
newly  legislated  Rent  Withholding  Fund,  In 
many  cases,  prior  to  any  recorded  violations 
from"  either  the  County  Health  Department 
or  the  Building  InspecUon  Department  of  the 
City  of  Pittsbingh. 

Congressman  .^yres,  I  certainly  am  not  op- 
posed to  legitimate  federal  programs  to  alle- 
viate    poverty,    even   though    it    is   my    own 
belief  that  the  present  program  is  a  mon- 
strous fraud.  I  submit  when  tax  funds  are 
being  used  by  local  O.E.O.  functionaries  for 
purposes  which  presumably  were  never  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Congress  in  setting  up  these 
programs,  that  the  citizens  have  every  right 
to  demand  redress  of  grievances  from  their 
Congress,  and  should  further  insist  that  an 
immediate  investigaUon  be  made  as  to  the 
extent   to  which   local   O.E.O,   funds   in  the 
intricate  and  interlocking  poverty  programs 
contribute     to     neighborhood    unrest     and 
threats  to  civU  disorder.  I  fall  to  understand 
why  my  tax  money,  and  that  of  my  associates 
in  the  real  estate  industry  In  Pittsburgh,  as 
well  as  my  clients,  can  be  legitimately  used 
to  foster  an  assault   against  our  very  own 
business   by   people   and   organizations  who 
appear  to  have  no  sincere  Interest  in  truly 
ameliorating  the  plight  of  the  poor  people, 
and  who  in  most  Instances  are  Inexperienced 
and   seem    disposed   only   to   Indiscriminate 
programs   of   provocation    of   unrest   among 
heretofore  peaceful  neighborhoods.  I  fall  to 
understand  why  we  must  continue  to  endure 
these  continuous  assaults  on  our  property, 
our   employees,    and   even   our   own   mental 
anguish,    where   we    are    constantly    at   the 
mercy    of    radical    agitators    wherever    and 
whenever  their  whim  so  dictates.  I  cannot 
believe  that  It  was  intended  that  the  tax- 
supported  O.E.O.  programs  envisioned  hand- 
bills,  pamphlets,   or   brochures   which  were 
patently  partisan  and  which  attacked  those 
who  legitimately  opposed  certain  governmen- 
tal programs,  and  which  conversely  acted  as 
a    mouthpiece    for    legislation    which    they 
favored?    This    comes   pretty   close    to   paid 
government  propaganda. 

In  sum.  I  respectfully  request  an  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  your  committee  or  a 
constituent  group  thereof,  In  order  that  I 
may  present  doctimentary  evidence  of  what 
I  have  alleged  in  this  communication.  I  do 
not  believe  an  investigation  of  O.E.O.  In- 
volvement in  local  civil  disorder  would  be 
complete  without  a  detailed  account  of  our 
experiences  in  Pittsburgh. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Patti.  H.  Rrrrus. 

President. 


was  killed  when  his  plane  was  shot  down 
over  North  Vietnam  by  antiaircraft 
weapons.  On  my  way  home  from  the 
mortuary  I  heard  on  the  radio  news  that 
three  more  American  planes  were  shot 
down  yesterday  over  North  Vietnam. 

After  reaching  my  home  I  was  shocked 
to  read  in  the  newspaper  the  message  of 
heartfelt  best  wishes  which  the  Pres- 
ident of  our  countrj-  and  our  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces 
had  sent  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  connec- 
tion with  the  50th  anniversarj'  of  the 
creation  of  the  Soviet  Government.  I  was 
also  tremendously  shocked  to  see  a  pic- 
ture of  our  Secretary-  of  State  drinking 
a  vodka  toast  to  the  Government  of 
So\1et  Russia. 

I  wonder  how  our  young  men  who  are 
fighting  and  dying  in  the  jungles  of 
Vietnam  will  react  to  such  best  wishes  to 
the  enemv.  the  same  enemy  who  just 
announced  recently  a  sharp  increase  in 
aid  to  North  Vietnam.  Russia  continues 
to  pour  huge  amounts  of  material  into 
Vietnam.  Must  we  condone  the  fact  that 
Russia  is  in  this  war  up  to  her  neck? 
They  are  supplying,  among  other  things, 
antiaircraft  guns,  machineguns,  missiles, 
radar  detection  equipment,  and  rifles 
which  are  kilUng  American  boys  in  Viet- 
nam. When  our  own  Government  sends 
best  wishes  and  drinks  toasts  to  the 
enemy  how  can  we  expect  the  American 
people  to  realize  the  seriousness  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  Russia's  involve- 
ment? It  is  a  disgrace  and  an  insult  to 
everj'  American  fighting  man. 


A  TOAST  TO  THE  ENEMY 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  EniNCAN]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
I  visited  a  family  of  a  deceased  service- 
man from  m.y  congressional  district  prior 
to  his  burial  at  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery today.  This  serviceman.  T.  Sgt. 
James  C.  Krause  of  Lenoir  City,  Tenn.. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT,  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleve- 
land] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.  ^.    ^. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigaji? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
unfortunate  that  while  the  House  is  de- 
bating the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
commonly  called  the  poverty  bill,  the 
New  York  Times  should  launch  a  dis- 
graceful and  unjustified  attack  on  our 
colleagues.  Congressmen  Goodell  and 
QuiE,  who  are  respected  Members  of  the 
House. 

In  its  lead  editorial  of  Tuesday.  No- 
vember 7.  the  New  York  Times  attacked 
Representatives  Goodell  and  Qute  for 
offering  crippling  amendments  and  In 
seeking  political  advantage  in  a  situation 
that  all  Members  of  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  consider  one  of  deep  concern — that 
is,  the  presence  of  poverty  in  our  affluent 
society. 

It  Is  especially  distressing  because  for 
many  years  the  New  York  Times  has 
been  loud  in  its  criticism  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  for  not  offering  constructive 
alternatives  which  in  fact  we  have  done 
and  are  doing  with  Increasing  regular- 
ity. Now,  we  find  that  when  we  do  offer 
these  alternatives,  we  are  viciously  crit- 
icized for  attempting  to  cripple  a  pro- 
gram which  almost  everyone  agrees  can 
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stand  a  lot  of  improvement.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  meaningful  debate  is  all  but 
dead  in  this  couiitry-  To  the  extent  that 
it  is,  the  New  York  Times  surely  qualifies 
as  one  of  the  principal  pallbearers. 

A  constituent  of  mine  sent  me  the 
editorial  from  the  Times,  expressing  his 
approbation.  I  enclose  the  editorial  and 
my  answer  to  my  constituent,  together 
with  those  portions  of  my  two  biweekly 
reports  which  I  called  to  his  attention. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  I  speak  for 
all  Members  of  this  House  who  resent 
unjustified  criticism  of  our  respected  col- 
leagues, Congressmen  Ch,\rles  Goodell 
and  Congressman  Albert  Quie.  In  point 
of  fact,  90  percent  of  my  heavy  mail  on 
thiS  subject  refers  to  "crippling  amend- 
ments"— the  10-percent  cash  donations 
are — offered  and  adopted  by  members  of 
the  majority — Democratic — party. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,   Nov.   7.   1967) 
Whose    'OPPORTrNrTY   Crvsade" 

"Tragically  weak  .  .  reckless  waste  .  .  .  In- 
effective." The  words  ring  forth  in  the  state- 
ments of  Representative  Ford  of  Michigan, 
the  House  Repu'olican  leader,  as  he  denounces 
the  ;intipo\erty  program. 

It  Is  strange  that  Congressmen  who  would 
not  dare  break  faith  with  cotton  and  tobacco 
farmers  over  price  supports  or  with  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress  over  a  navigation  proj- 
ect have  no  compunction  over  breaking  faith 
with  the  nation's  poor. 

Because  of  Congressional  irresponsibility, 
the  work  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity ha.s  been  seriously  disorganized.  Proj- 
ects are  stopped  and  started,  fur.ds  slashed 
arbitrarily,  hopes  raised  and  then  dashed.  The 
agency's  employes  are  becoming  demoralized 
and  its  politically  feeble  clients— the  un- 
org.inized  poor — .ire  Increasingly  dlslieart- 
ened.  It  is  a  shameless  performance. 

Because  Congress  has  not  acted  on  this 
year's  appropriation  and  has  allowed  the 
temporary  continuing  resolution  to  expire. 
OEO  has  had  to  cut  off  the  830  a  month  paid 
to  each  Job  Corps  member.  The  4.000  'VISTA 
volunteers  are  deprived  of  their  pittance  of 
850  a  month.  Community  action  programs 
that  run  day-cire  centers  for  working 
mothers  and  provide  legal  and  health  serv- 
ices have  folded.  The  Her.d  St^irt  program  for 
pre-school  youngsters  cannot  be  made  into 
a  year-round  program.  The  Follow  Through 
program  which  was  intended  to  capitalize 
on  the  achievement  of  Head  Start  now  looks 
like  a  budgetary  casualty. 

Bitterness  and  socal  unrest  in  the  urban 
ghettos  and  the  rural  slums  can  be  the  only 
consequences.  Those  who  are  guilty  of  this 
planned  disaster  are  Representative  Ford,  his 
senior  Republican  colleagues  In  the  House, 
and  their  allies,  the  reactionary  Southern 
Democrats.  They  are  guilty  of  killing  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  that  Is  shutting  down 
aniipoverty  programs  across  the  country  as 
funds  run  out  They  are  guU:y  of  the  political 
guerrilla  warfare  against  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram which  Is  now  underway  in  the  House. 

Representatives  Goodell  of  New  York  and 
Quie  of  Minnesota,  the  principal  Republican 
spokesmen  on  the  antipoverty  bill,  insist  they 
are  all  for  the  alms  of  the  program  but  just 
want  to  Improve  It.  But  their  voting  record 
makes  their  substitute  "Opportunity  Crusade 
bill"  look  suspect. 

In  every  year  since  the  antipoverty  program 
started  in  1964,  Messers  Goodell  and  Quie 
have  voted  against  final  passage,  for  recom- 
mittal, ajid  for  every  crippling  amendment. 
The  weight  of  their  Influence  is  not  to  Im- 
prove or  strengthen  the  program.  They  are 
wlUlng  to  kill  It  but  not  accept  the  responsl- 
blllty.  The  "opportunity"  they  are  seeking  Is 


their  own  political  advantage.  It  takes  a  lot 
of  gall  to  vote  against  the  poor  and  then 
call  it  a  "crusade,"  but  many  a  gentleman 
in  Congress  is  brave  when  It  comes  to  defeat- 
ing the  defenseless. 


Deab  Mk. 


If  the  editorial  from  the 


New  York  Times  which  you  sent  mc  speaKs 
for  you  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  you  and 
I  are  in  total  disagreement. 

That  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times 
is  one  of  the  most  shocking  and  discourag- 
ing editorials  that  I  have  read  and,  as  you 
know,  coming  from  New  Hampshire,  I  have 
read  some  beauts. 

There  isn't  one  person  In  the  United  States 
HotLse  of  Representatives  that  questions  the 
sincerity  ajid  integrity  of  Gongressmaji 
Charles  Goodell  of  New  York  and  Albert  Quie 
of  Minnesota.  They  are  dedicated  and  hard- 
working Congi-essmen.  They  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  problems  of  the  poor  and 
the  problems  of  our  country.  They  have  an 
unquestioned  record  for  developing  construc- 
tive alternatives  and  creating  the  proper 
atmosphere  for  meaningful  debate. 

People  like  you  and  the  New  York  Times 
should  be  ashamed  of  yourselves.  You  are 
quick  to  criticize  Republicans  for  not  sug- 
gesting constructive  alternatives  and  then 
when  we  do  you  say  that  we  arc  playing 
politics  and  that  our  alternatives  are  simply 
to  "cripple." 

You  undoubtedly  do  not  read  my  reports, 
bub  I  do  ask  you  to  read  excerpts  from  two 
of  my  recent  biweekly  reports  in  which  I 
quote  Mr.  Moynlhan.  It  appears  that  you 
and  the  New  York  Times  iu-e  behind  the 
times  and  I  suggest  that  you  ponder  Mr. 
Moynihan's  suggestions. 
Sincerely  yours, 

3.KMES    C     CtEVEI..AND, 

Member  ot  Congress. 

EscEBPTS  From  Congressman  Cleveland's 
Report   No.    19 

FROM    A    liberal;    A    SIGNIFICANT   CONFESSION 

One  of  the  most  significant  statements 
that  I  have  recently  read  was  made  by  Daniel 
P  Moynihan.  of  M.I.T..  a  noted  liberal. 
Speaking  to  a  convention  of  the  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action  on  September  23, 
Moynlhan  stated  bluntly,  and  I  quote:  "Lib- 
erals must  divest  themselves  of  the  notion 
that  the  nation,  especially  the  cities  of  the 
nation.  c:.n  be  run  from  agencies  In  Wash- 
ington." Moynlhan  went  on  to  tell  his  audi- 
ence of  liberals  that  they  must  "see  more 
clearly  that  their  essential  interest  Is  in  the 
stabUlty  of  the  social  order,  and  that  given 
the  present  threats  to  that  stability,  It  is 
necessary  to  seek  out  and  make  much  more 
effective  alliances  with  political  conserva- 
tives who  share  that  concern,  and  who  recog- 
nize that  unyielding  rigidity  Is  just  as  much 
a  threat  to  the  continuity  of  things  as  is  an 
anarchic  desire  for  change."  Mr.  Moynihan 
was  even  kind  enough  to  chide  his  liberal 
colleagues  for  having  been  "too  long  pris- 
oners of  the  rhetoric  that  Republicans  don't 
know  anything  about  the  social  problems  of 
the  Nation,  or  In  any  event  don't  really  care." 

.«.T    LONG    last:     meaningful    DEBATE'' 

The  reason  these  remarks  are  so  significant. 
Is  they  may  pave  the  way  here  In  Washing- 
ton, and  Indeed  throughout  the  nation,  for 
some  true  debate  and  some  meaningful  dis- 
cussion about  our  social  problems.  One  of 
my  chief  disappointments  during  the  past 
five  years  has  been  the  lack  of  real  de'oate 
and  meaningful  discussion.  On  Issue  after 
Issue  when  the  minority  party  has  come  forth 
with  constructive  alternatives  and  carefully 
documented  minority  views,  they  have  been 
almost  totally  unreported  and  brushed  aside 
with  charges  of  negativism,  obstructionism, 
etc.  Hopefully,  we  can  now  debate  our  prob- 
lems in  a  constructive  and  meaningful  man- 
ner, and  get  on  with  the  Job  of  solving  them 


Excerpts  From  Congressman  Cleveland's 
Washington  Report  No.  21 

PROGRESS    report 

In  my  Washington  Report  No.  19  I  com- 
mented on  what  I  consider  to  be  a  significant 
confession  by  a  noted  liberal,  Daniel  P.  Moy- 
nihan,  of  M.I.T.  I  quoted  his  remarks  that 
"liberals  must  divest  themselves  of  the  no- 
tion that  the  nation,  especially  the  cities  ot 
the  nation,  can  be  run  from  agencies  in 
Washington."  He  also  warned  liberals  tliat 
they  have  been  "too  long  prisoners  of  the 
rhetoric  that  Republicans  don't  know  any- 
thing about  the  social  problems  of  the  Na- 
tion, or  in  any  event  don't  really  care."  My 
reason  for  feeling  these  remarks  were  impor- 
tant was  my  hope  they  would  pave  the  way 
for  honest  debate  and  that  our  questiong, 
suggestions,  and  alternative  proposals  ■would 
not  be  brushed  aside  and  Ignored  simply  be- 
cause Republicans  made  them.  There  is  now 
some  evidence  that  my  hopes  were  well 
founded. 


WFBG.  ALTOONA.  FAVORS  COMPEN- 
SATION FOR   CRIME   VICTIMS 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man fi-om  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ScHwn- 
ker]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCmVEIKER,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  im- 
portant television  and  radio  broadcaster 
in  Pennsylvan.a.  WFBG,  of  Altoona.  has 
recently  gone  on  record  as  favor. ng  com- 
pensation for  ii:nocent  victims  of  violent 
crime;;. 

la  a  persua.slve  f  d.tDrial  aired  on  both 
television  and  radio  October  11  and  14. 
the  station  has  called  attention  to  the 
"forgotten  man  in  our  society,  the  inno- 
cent, la.v-abiding  citizen  who  becon:es 
the  victim  of  crime." 

WFBG  wisely  urges  that  while  cffcrti 
must  be  made  to  prevent  crime  and  re- 
habilitate those  convicted  of  offenses, 
mare  should  be  djne  by  society  for  those 
who  suffer  injuries.  medi:al  expense  and 
loss  of  inccme  due  to  crime. 

1  -A-as  honored.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
WFBG  mentioned  in  its  editorial  my 
recent  bill.  H.R.  13208.  which  would  set 
u.n  a  Federal  Violent  Crimes  Compensa- 
tion Commission.  I  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  text  of  the  editorial: 
Hzt,  What  ABotrr  Me? 

We  believe  In  rehabilitating  the  law  vio- 
lator .  .  .  esjjeclally  if  he's  a  young  one.  We 
know  the  money,  time  and  effort  to  put  him 
back  on  the  right  track  are  well  spent.  We 
know  If  we  don't  rehabilitate  him.  we'll  pay 
for  his  support  In  Jail  ...  on  and  off  .  .  . 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  that  he'll  be  a 
threat  to  society  while  he  Is  free.  So.  we're 
all  for  backing  every  effort  to  restore  him  to 
useful  citizenship. 

But  we're  also  among  those  who  are  get- 
ting Just  a  bit  fed  up  with  the  concentration 
0.1  the  criminal,  while  we  Ignore  the  innocent 
Citizen  he  victimizes. 

We're  beginning  to  hear  the  protests  of, 
"Hey  .  .  .  what  about  me?" 

"Who's  going  to  reimburse  mef"  What 
does  he  mean,  reimburse?  It  depends.  But 
Included  are  costly  medical  care,  lost  earn- 
ings, the  family  that  loses  Its  breadwinner 
through  some  criminal  act  of  violence.  'While 
society   houses,   feeds,   and   attempts   to   re- 
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habilitate  the  guilty,  no  one  provides  for  the 

'TiaU^'why  we  are  in  favor  of  legislation 
,ntroduced  last  month  by  Congressman  Dick 
i^weiker  of  Pennsylvania's  13th  District. 
ffi-  bill  provides  for  up  to  $25,000  compensa- 
•ion  to  the  vicUms  of  violent  crime.  This  par- 
ticular bill  applies  only  to  crimes  committed 
m  the  District  of  Colvunbla  and  Federal  In- 
siallauons,  but  would  serve  as  a  model  for 
Elates  to  set  up  their  own  compensation 
n'ans  for  crime  victims. 

la  our  concentration  upon  the  prevention 
of  crme.  and  our  efforts  to  turn  the  criminal 
-om  the  error  of  his  ways,  we  have  Ignored 
iiie  pUgfit  of  the  "forgotten  man"  in  our 
society  ...  the  innocent,  law-abiding  clti- 
jea  who  becomes  the  victim  of  crime. 

Isn't  It  about  time  to  pay  some  attention 
X  h\s  needs? 


FRANCIS      VANDEVEER      KUGHLER 
AND  THE  ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Kupferman] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the    Record,  and    include    extraneous 

matter.  ^.    ., 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Francis  Vandeveer  Kughler.  a  president 
of  the  Salmagundi  Club,  an  outstanding 
group  interested  in  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties in  my  district,  testified  on  August  15. 
1967,  before  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
.\rts  and  Humanities  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of 
the  United  States.  90th  Congress,  first 
session,  on  S,  2061  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hiunani- 
tiesActof  1965. 

His  testimony  appears  at  page  455  of 
the  hearings. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  his  testimony  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  because 
It  presents  for  consideration  some  sage 
advice  on  the  program. 

The  testimony  follows: 
Prepared  Statement  of  Phancis  Vandeveeb 

Kughler,  Amehican  PoRTRArr  Painter  and 

MURALIST,  New  York.  N.Y, 

(Note. — The  following  statement  was  sub- 
mitted by  Francis  Vandeveer  Kughler,  Ameri- 
can portrait  painter  and  murallst.  Mr. 
Kughler  was  President  of  the  Salmagundi 
Club  of  New  York  City,  the  oldest  profes- 
sional art  club  In  the  world,  from  1964  to 
1966.  Prom  1951  to  1954  he  was  President  of 
the  Artists  Fellowship.  Inc.  During  his  Presi- 
dency of  the  Salmagundi  Club.  Mr.  Kughler 
headed  the  United  States  Navy's  ClvUlan  Art 
Program  (NACAL).  His  work  Is  represented 
in  museums  here  and  abroad.  In  1954  he  was 
commissioned  to  paint  fourteen  large  murals 
for  the  Institute  of  Government,  Knapp 
BuUdlng,  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
He  has  been  commissioned  by  the  Associated 
Press  to  paint  portraits  of  their  war  corre- 
spondents killed  in  action.  Mr.  Kughler  Is 
also  a  member  of  the  National  Arts  Club,  and 
has  Judged  art  shows  throughout  the  coun- 
try. He  IB  President  of  the  Hotel  Des  Artistes, 
at  which  he  has  his  studio.) 

I  would  like  to  thank  this  Committee  and 
Its  Chairman.  Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  for  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  views  on  this  mat- 
ter of  vital  national  interest. 

May  I  state,  first  of  all.  that  the  case  for  to- 
day's traditional  artist  has  been  made  most 
abiy  by  the  Council  of  American  Art  Societies 
and  by  Its  spokesmen.  Michael  Werboff  and 


Frank  C.  Wright.  The  Council  of  American 
Art  Societies  is  a  most  reputable  group  which 
speaks  for  a  great  many  artists.  I  know  from 
experience  that  this  Is  so.  for  about  five  years 
ago  I  was  asked  to  be  an  officer  of  their  or- 
ganization but  had  to  decline  because  of  my 
duties  as  President  of  the  Salmagundi  Club. 
For  this  record  I  speak  only  for  myself,  al- 
though I  believe  that  thousands  of  artists 
and  many  art  collectors,  museum  directors, 
and  a  va'st  majority  of  the  general  public 
share  my  views. 

It  Is  indeed  a  worthy  cause  to  encourage 
artists  to  attain  their  highest  expression.  It 
is,  therefore,  one  that  demands  the  most 
serious  consideration.  Many  mature  artists,  as 
well  as  young  ones,  are  sorely  in  need  of  as- 
sistance". 'Who  should  get  that  assistance  Is 
nattirallv  a  bone  of  contention.  To  get  to  the 
root  of  the  fundamental  problems  which  you 
must  face.  I  would  like  to  first  go  Into  cer- 
tain aspects  which  must  concern  every  artist 
in  a  visual  medium  from  the  very  Deginning 
of  his  career.  It  is  only  by  understanding 
these  that  one  can  go  into  the  practical 
aspects  of  the  grants,  themselves. 

It  has  been  said  that  much  of  the  so  called 
"modern  art"  today  is  disordered  in  character 
because  It  expressed  a  disordered  state  of  the 
world.  It  is  certainly  obvious  to  this  distin- 
guished group  that  disorder  and  chaos  in  art 
IS  never  an  expression  of  anything. 

Art  is  essentially  the  highest  expression  of 
the  senses.  For  that  very  reason,  every  art 
work,  no  matter  what  field,  must  essentially 
combine  both  order  and  sensual  quality. 
Neither  can  be  absent  In  any  fine  art 
expression. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  basic  conflict 
in  visual  art,  over  the  generations,  comes  not 
from  transient  and  superficial  causes,  but 
from  the  elemental  fact  that  each  artist  must 
decide  technically,  what  degree  of  form  or 
light  he  wUl  express  on  his  canvas.  'What  the 
painter  knows  Irom  the  experience  of  his 
Tactile  sense  and  what  he  sees  with  his  eyes. 
are  continually  in  conflict.  An  artist,  there- 
fore, must  be  soundly  grounded  to  deal  with 
this  fundamental  problem.  He  must  know 
the  elements  of  his  technique  Just  as  every 
writer  must  know  the  alphabet.  A  young  art- 
ist who  hopes  to  attain  a  shortcut  to  success 
by  following  the  popular  mode  of  the  moment 
is  without  the  background  of  knowledge  to 
crystallize  his  own  personal  vision.  He  is  com- 
mitting intellectual  suicide. 

Sincerity  and  knowledge  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  creation  of  fine  art.  Getting 
rich  quick  bv  pandering  to  the  fashion  of 
the  moment  has  become  the  keynote  of  our 
times.  This  attitude  Is  fostered  by  individu- 
als and  organizations  concerned  primarily 
with  promoting  what  Is  commercial,  and, 
therefore,  profitable. 

The  National  Endowment  of  the  Arts  has, 
since  its  Inception  two  years  ago,  had  a  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  encourage  artists  in  vari- 
ous fi.'lds. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  S300,000  is  be- 
ing allocated  In  the  field  of  graphic  arts,  in 
the  form  of  sixty  $5,000  grants.  These,  I  be- 
lieve, are  being  given  to  encourage  promising 
painters  and  sculptors  who  are  in  need  of 
financial  support  to  coiitinue  working  in 
their  particular  field.  It  is  also  my  further 
understanding  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
money  allocated  is  going  to  so-called  "modern 
artists"  rather  than  representational  artists 
One  of  the  reasons  given  for  the  dispro- 
portion in  the  amount  is  that  modem  art  Is 
what  Is  being  shown  and  sold  in  the  New 
York  art  galleries.  It  is.  therefore,  the  field 
that  more  voung  artists  want  to  go  Into.  The 
National  Endowment  may  feel  that,  because 
of  this.  It  should  consider  giving  grants  to 
artists  who  are  Interested  In  a  field  which 
will  be  commercially  profitable,  as  the  artist 
matures.  If  this  Is  the  case  then  It  Is  tanta- 
mount to  saying  that  the  Government  should 
support  what  Is  most  commercial  and  not 
what  is  most  artUtlc.  It  Is  making  the  mar- 


ket place  the  arbiter  for  what  is  art  and  the 
Government  the  funnel  through  which  mon- 
ey and  encouragement  may  be  po'jred  to  per- 
petuate that  marketplace.  This,  even  though 
the  public  may  not  agree  with  the  com- 
modity being  sold  and  despite  the  fact  that 
time  may  well  prove  that  conunodity  to  be 
of  little  lasting  importance.  That  the  paint- 
ing an  artist  produces  wlli  be  saleable  should 
never  be  the  reason  for  Federal  funds  to  be 
given  as  a  grant  Only  the  true  worth  of  the 
artist  should  determine  this,  and  Judges  who 
represent  all  areas  of  tiie  art  world  should 
be  the  arbiters  of  what  grants  to  give,  to 
whom. 

It  IS,  therefore,  my  contention  that  the 
greatest  of  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selec- 
tion of  Judges  to  see  that  they  truly  repre- 
sent a  cross-section  of  sincere  art. 

Certainly  I  see  no  reason  that  so  called 
modern  artists  should  not  be  represented. 
Only  do  I  ask  that  representational  artists 
receive  the  same  consideration. 

At  the  present  time  three  Judges  have  the 
task  of  deciding  who  shall  be  the  recipients 
of  sixty  grants.  This  is  a  large  order  for  such 
a  small  panel.  It  is  my  feeling  that  the  num- 
ber of  Judges  should  be  increased  to  five  and 
also  that  established  professional  artists  of 
realistic  visual  approach,  be  weU  represented 
on  the  Jury. 

I  further  recommend  that  the  National 
Endowment  of  the  Aits  advertise  and  pub- 
licize its  grants  in  all  established  art  socle- 
ties  and  groups.  These  may  be  found  listed 
in  such  books  as  Who's  Who  In  Art,  In  this 
way  the  greatest  uixnber  of  iirtists,  of  all 
persuasions,  will  be  made  aw^ue  of  these 
grants  and  have  an  opportunity  to  apply  for 
them. 

These  grants  should  not  be  allowed  to  be- 
come tlie  personal  property  of  a  small  group 
of  men  with  fixed  ideas  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes fine  art.  This  is  the  very  way  to  throt- 
tle free  expression. 

In  m.iiiy  w.iys  the  intellectual  security  of 
a  nation  can  be  threatened  by  a  controlled 
or  subsidized  art  Giving  grants  to  what  hap- 
pens to  be  momentarily  popular  to  art  deal- 
ers is  insidious  government  intervention  in 
the  true  flow  of  a  nation's  art  spirit.  It  en- 
courages the  artist  to  compromise  his  art 
principles  and  stifles  the  initiative  of  men 
who  are  soundly  oriented  to  the  enduring  in 
their  field  of  endeavor. 

Mr.  Michael  Werboff,  •who  is  an  artist  of 
outstanding  Integrity  and  accomplishment, 
should  be  complimented  on  taking  the  pub- 
lic stand  that  he  has,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
arts.  Let  me  assure  this  Committee  that 
there  are  thousands  of  other  working  artists 
who  feel  as  he,  and  I,  do.  about  the  art  prin- 
ciple. Many  millions  of  the  art  lo\-lng  and 
buying  public  share  these  same  feelings  de- 
spite high  pressure  salesmanslilp  and  ex- 
ploitation of  the  wlerd  and  the  unsound. 

Let  us  not  mistake  eccentricity  for  origi- 
nality. Representational  art  may  seem  to 
some"  to  be  "old  fashioned"  because  it  has 
been  around  for  a  long  Ume.  But,  It  is  in 
good  company.  Things  that  stand  the  test 
of  time  are  those  that  are  nobly  Inspired  and 
motivated,  and  their  worth  recognized  by 
the  generations. 

May  I  thank  this  Committee  again  for  the 
honor  it  has  bestowed  on  me  in  allowing  me 
to  appear  before  them  to  express  my  views 
en  art. 


THE  THOMASITE  TEACHERS  IN  THE 
PHILIPPINES 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak 
unanlmouB  c»nsent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jones]  may  exteatid 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rwrou) 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
this  year  marks  the  66th  anniversary 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Thomasite  teachers 
in  the  Philippines.  These  teachers  were 
in  their  day  precursors  of  today's  Peace 
Corps. 

To  those  pioneer  teachers  who  left  the 
security  of  their  home  shores  to  embark 
on  a  teaching  mission  of  great  uncer- 
tainty, this  Nation  and  the  present-day 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude. 

These  brave  teachers  established  the 
initial  foundation  for  public  education 
which  has  helped  the  Philippines  become 
a  bastion  for  democratic  government  and 
ideas  in  the  often  turbulent  South  Pacific 
area.  The  history  of  the  Thomasite 
teachers  is  an  interesting  example  of  the 
worthwhile  efforts  of  our  Nation  to  help 
others  in  an  earlier  day. 

At  the  close  of  hostilities  ending  the 
Spanish-American  War,  American  mili- 
tary authorities  laid  the  groundwork  for 
a  public  school  system  in  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

Under  Spanish  rule  the  education  sys- 
tem of  the  Philippines  provided  training 
only  for  a  privileged  elite  and  was  con- 
ducted in  the  Spanish  language  This 
was  changed  as  the  American  mllltarv 
authorities  moved  Into  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

Within  3  weeks  of  the  American  occu- 
paUon,  seven  large  schools  in  Manila 
were  opened  with  instruction  being  pro- 
vided by  American  soldiers  who  had 
previous  teaching  experience. 

Enlargement  of  this  program  of  public 
instruction  was  an  immediate  goal  of  the 
American  Government  and  the  profes- 
sional American  civilian  schoolteachers 

w.'.t  !2"^^'n^  ^"PP^  ^^«  Instruction, 
with  the  full  support  of  President  WU- 
■Lt^-  ^^fKlnley,  an  education  bill  for  the 
Philippines  was  passed  by  the  Congress 
as  Act  No.  74  of  the  56th  Congress.  Jan- 

rt^  «  •  i^^^V,"^^  '°^^  °^  the  special 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  act  were : 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to 
promote,  and  as  they  find  occasion,  to  Im- 
prove the  system  of  instruction  already  In- 
augurated by  the  military  authorities  in 
doing  this,  they  should  regard  as  of  first 
importance  the  extension  of  a  system  of  nri- 
mary  education  which  shall  be  free  for  all 
and  Which  shall  tend  to  fit  the  people  for 
duties  of  citizenship  and  for  the  ordinary 
avocation  of  a  civilized  community  This  in- 
struction should  be  given,  in  the  first  In- 
stance, in  every  part  of  the  Islands  In  the 
language  of  the  people.  In  view  of  the  great 
number  of  languages  spoken  by  the  different 
tribes.  It  18  especially  Unportant  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Islands  that  a  common 
medium  of  communication  be  established 
and  It  Is  obviously  desirable  that  this  me- 
tlium  should  be  the  English  language. 

In  carrying  out  this  act,  508  young 
American  teachers  were  selected  by  a 
national  competition  to  establish  the 
new  public  school  system  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  This  group  sailed  for  Manila 
on  July  23.  1901,  aboard  the  U.S.  Army 
transport  ship  named  the  Thomas.  This 
group  became  known  in  the  Philippines 
as  the  Thomasltes  and  they  are  still  re- 
membered today  by  that  name. 


A  month  later,  on  August  23, 1901,  they 
arrived  in  Manila  Bay.  They  soon  de- 
parted for  their  posts  in  cities  and  vil- 
lages scattered  throughout  the  Philippine 
IslEuids. 

The  young  Thomasite  teachers  faced 
many  problems  in  their  new  life  in  a  trop- 
ical country  so  different  from  previous 
experience  on  the  American  mainland. 
Health  and  medical  care  were  primary 
problems.  Many  succumbed  to  malaria 
and  other  tropical  diseases  and  several 
are  burled  in  the  old  South  Cemetery 
near  Manila. 

The  Thomasltes  went  into  many  places 
where  there  had  been  no  previous  schools 
or  school  buildings.  They  had  to  rely  on 
their  own  resources  in  locating  or  con- 
structing a  suitable  schoolhouse  and  in 
going  about  the  many  community  devel- 
opment activities  which  are  associated 
today  with  the  work  of  the  Peace  Corps 
in  underdeveloped  areas. 

Their  activities,  much  to  the  surprise 
and  often  to  the  dismay  of  the  natives 
who  thought  educated  persons  should 
not  labor,  ranged  from  the  rudiments  of 
family  and  community  sanitation,  nu- 
trition and  gardening,  construction, 
athletic  activities  and,  of  course,  teach- 
ing school.  The  teaching  Itself  was  to  be 
considered  a  full-time  job  by  many. 

Classes  were  held  for  primary  grades 
5  hours  a  day.  Monday  through  Friday, 
and  adult  education  classes  were  held  an 
hour  and  a  half  a  day  3  days  a  week.  The 
Thomasltes  found  it  necessary  to  impro- 
vise and  prepare  their  own  textbooks  and 
teaching  needs. 

They  succeeded  in  their  endeavors  to 
an  extent  far  greater  than  was  hoped  for. 
The  Filipinos  had  long  been  divided  by 
use  of  87  dialects  of  their  Malayo-Poly- 
neslan  languages.  As  a  direct  result  of 
the  Thomasite  endeavors  in  English  in- 
struction and  in  establishing  a  broad- 
based  public  education  system,  the  Fili- 
pinos are  not  united  with  English  as  the 
official  language  of  the  Government  and 
the  common  language  of  a  broad  range 
of  social  groups. 

The  Thomasltes  left  behind  a  heritage 
of  good  will  which  is  still  kept  alive. 
General  Romulo.  Secretary  of  Education 
and  contemporaneously  president  of  the 
University  of  the  Philippines,  the  oldest 
and  most  important  state  university  In 
the  Philippines  and  a  leader  among  uni- 
versities in  East  Asia,  has  written: 

The  Anierlcan  school  teachers  Joined  with 
us  In  creating  the  literature,  the  knowledge, 
the  self -confidence,  and  devotion  to  democ- 
racy on  which  It  was  possible  to  establish 
our  Republic. 

In  an  article  entitled  "From  the 
Thomas  to  Santo  Tomas."  a  Thomasite 
student,  a  former  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, Dr.  Cecilio  Putong,  wrote  of  this 
accumulation  of  good  will  for  the 
Thomasltes: 

I  consider  the  development  of  the  Ideals 
of  democracy,  and  of  high  regard  for  demo- 
cratic Institutions  as  the  best  contribution 
of  the  early  American  teachers  to  Philippine 
education. 

Mr.  Pilar  Hidalgo  Llm,  president  of 
Centro  Escolar  University  at  Manila,  and 
a  veteran  social  worker,  wrote  of  the 
Thomasite  teachers: 


They  carried  out  the  Implementation  of 
English  language  all  over  the  Islands  so  that 
the  Filipinos  could  understand  each  other 
in  spite  of  all  the  many  dialects. 

A  former  president  of  the  Philippine 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Mrs.  Con- 
cepcion  M.  Henares,  wrote  the  following 
of  the  Thomasltes: 

They  popularized  education,  which  Is  no 
longer  a  privilege  of  the  rich. 

A  former  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Philippine  Supreme  Court,  the  Honorable 
Alejo  Labrador,  wrote  of  the  Thomasltes: 

They  made  the  school  attractive  to  the 
students. 

The  last  known  surviving  member  of 
the  original  group  of  508  Thomasite 
teachers  is  Mr.  Henry  H.  Balch,  of  512 
Eustis  Avenue,  SE.,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

Mr.  Balch  has  pointed  out  that  the 
work  of  the  Thomasltes,  like  the  work  of 
today's  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  is  also 
an  exercise  in  International  diplomacy. 
In.  a  letter  to  the  American  Embassy  In 
Manila  Mr.  Balch  wrote: 

The  Filipinos  opposed  United  States  as- 
suming control  of  the  Philippines  at  the 
end  of  Spanish  rule  In  1898,  and  fought  us 
bitterly.  The  Thomasite  teachers  did  much 
to  heal  that  serious  breach  between  Fili- 
pinos and  Americans.  As  we  ponder  now 
over  Vietnam.  It  may  be  well  to  know  that 
in  the  end  the  Filipinos  were  our  friends — 
not  our  enemies. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  Philippines,  Mr. 
Balch  was  assigned  to  teach  mathematics 
and  English  at  Lucena.  Quezon — then 
Tayabas — Province  In  southern  Luzon, 
serving  also  on  occasions  as  substitute 
music  teacher  and  choir  conductor. 
Among  his  former  students  were  former 
Philippine  Chief  Justice  Ricardo  Paras, 
and  Mrs.  Paz  M.  Benltez.  who  recalls 
that  one  day  toward  the  end  of  World 
War  n  when  she  and  her  family  were 
camped  out  In  a  tent,  an  American 
Army  officer,  Capt.  Jackson  Balch. 
searched  her  out  on  the  instructions  of 
his  father.  The  old  Thomasite  teacher 
had  asked  his  son  to  see  if  there  was 
anything  that  could  be  done  for  his 
former  pupils. 

Henry  H.  Balch  will  be  91  years  old 
on  January  6.  1968.  He  joined  the  U.S. 
Foreign  Service  in  1913  after  12  years 
of  teaching  in  the  Philippines.  He  served 
his  country  with  distinction.  In  the 
Philippines  and  in  Foreign  Service  posts 
throughout  the  world  he  was  abroad  for 
more  than  40  years.  He  retired  from  the 
Foreign  Service  after  achieving  the  rank 
of  consul  general. 

He  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the 
Thomasltes  and  to  the  spirit  which  they 
expressed  in  service  to  their  native  coun- 
try, as  well  as  to  the  foreign  land  to 
which  they  were  assigned.  One  of  his 
most  treasured  possessions  today  is  the 
original  log  of  the  transport  Thomas 
which  carried  the  Thomasltes  to  the 
Philippines. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  submitted,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  resolution  to 
extend  the  greetings  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  Congress  of  the 
Philippines  in  commemoration  of  the 
66th  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Thomasite  teachers  in  the  Philippines. 
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MICRONESIA:     THE    FORGOTTEN 
ISLANDS 


Mr  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
jnous'  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  extend 
^  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
24  of  this  year,  I  called  for  congressional 
action  to  determine  the  wishes  of  the 
Micronesian  people  as  to  the  future  po- 
litical status  of  their  islands.  At  that 
time  I  introduced  House  Joint  Resolution 
594  to  set  up  a  nine-member  Commission 
which  would  within  1  year,  make  a  full 
and  complete  Investigation  and  study  of 
the  ways  in  which  we  could  best  ascer- 
tain the  views  of  the  Micronesian  island- 
ers on  their  own  political  status.  On  July 
17  the  Micronesian  Senate  formally  ap- 
proved my  resolution  and  urged  its  adop- 
tion by  the  U.S.  Congress. 

I  was  delighted  when  Senator  Fong, 
who  had  already  introduced  his  own  res- 
olution dealing  with  the  future  relation- 
ship of  a  number  of  our  territorial  pos- 
sessions to  the  United  States,  welcomed 
mv  approach  to  this  problem.  Sub- 
sequently, on  July  18  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  96  to  create  a  15-member 
Commission  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  a  message  to  the  Congress  on  Au- 
gust 21.  the  President  gave  renewed  rec- 
ognition to  our  obligation  to  fost«r  the 
economic,  social,  and  educational  ad- 
vancement of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
trust  territory  and  to  promote  their  de- 
velopment toward  self-goveniment  and 
independence.  Pointing  out  that  in  1966 
the  Micronesian  Congress  had  asked  the 
President  to  create  a  commission  for 
studv  of  the  island's  future  status.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  submitted  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  the  Congress  for  creation  of  a  17- 
member  Commission  to  study  and  assess 
all  factors  bearing  on  the  future  of  the 
trust  territory.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
President's  resolution,  the  Commission  is 
directed  to  submit  Its  recommendations 
to  the  President  and  Congress  on  ways  to 
provide  for  the  free  expression  of  the 
Micronesians'  views  on  their  i>olitlcal 
future. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  attention  we 
are  now  focusing  on  the  Micronesian 
Islands  is  overdue.  Our  mandate  stems 
from  the  strategic  trusteeship  agreement 
executed  between  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Nations  in  1947.  and,  as 
Senator  Mansfield  very  candidly  ad- 
mitted In  a  floor  speech  introducing  his 
resolution,  "the  American  record  of  ad- 
ministration has  not  been  a  good  one." 
Although  we  were  charged  with  heavy 
responsibilities  for  the  welfare  and  prog- 
ress of  these  islanders,  we  did  little  more 
at  first  than  maintain  the  status  quo. 
During  the  1960'8,  we  have  significantly 
improved  our  efforts  to  promote  the 
advancement  of  the  Islanders;  and  just 
this  year  Congress  approved  the  admin- 
istration's request  for  a  100-percent  in- 
crease in  authorization  from  $17.5  mil- 
lion to  $35  million. 


Recently,  Robert  Trumbull  of  the  New 
York  Times  has  written  a  series  of 
articles  summarizing  his  observations  on 
the  situation  in  Micronesia  after  several 
visits  to  the  islands.  These  articles  clearly 
portray  the  many  problems  to  be  over- 
come in  moving  toward  self-determina- 
tion for  the  Micronesians  and  also  under- 
line the  urgent  need  for  beginning  what 
is  bound  to  be  a  long  process. 

The  articles  follow : 


Micronesia:   2.141  Islands  Foecotten  by 
THE  UNrrED  States 
(By  Robert  Trumbull) 
Saipan,  Marianas  Islands.— Leaders  among 
the   more   than   90,000    Micronesians   under 
United  States  rule  are  demonstrating  grow- 
ing disenchantment  with  the  American  ad- 
ministration of  the  United  Nations  trustee- 
Peace    Corps    workers    and    other    Ameri- 
cans—officials as  well  as  visitors— also  voice 
concern  at  the  conditions  they  find  In  the 
great  belt  of  Islands  In  the  mld-Paclflc. 

•Volunteers  fresh  out  of  school  arrive  out 
here  believing  In  the  American  dream  of  the 
Kood  life  and  are  shocked  to  find  that  the 
dream  Is  far  from  reality  In  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory ■•  said  James  Schmltt  of  Aurora.  Ind.. 
director  of  the  Peace  Corps  in  the  Palau  dis- 
trict of  the  Western  Caroline  Islands. 

Many  In  the  Islands  have  also  expressed 
fears  that  stringent  economies  ordered  by 
President  Johnson  In  all  Federal  Depart- 
menu  are  Jeopardizing  long-awaited  Im- 
provement projects  and  many  dissipate  the 
more  hopeful  atmosphere  Induced  by  the 
appearance  of  a  new  High  Commissioner, 
WUUam  R  Norwood  of  Honolulu,  and  the 
infusion  of  hundreds  of  eager  young  Peace 
Corps   volunteers. 

President  Johnson  has  also  xirged  that  a 
plebiscite  be  held  by  1972  to  determine  the 
Island's  future,  and  he  Is  supporting  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  preparatory  commlsErton. 
the  Congress  of  Micronesia.  A  leglslatvire  with 
limited  powers  has  set  up  Its  own  study  group 
in  the  question  despite  a  widespread  convlc- 
tlon  among  Islanders  that  1972  is  far  too  early 
for  a  vote  on  whether  to  be  associated  with 
the  United  States  or  to  be  Independent. 

Americans  and  Micronesians.  Interviewed 
in  a  month-long  tour  of  4.000  miles  to  more 
than  two  dozen  islands  In  all  six  administra- 
tive districts  of  the  far-flung  Trust  Territory, 
believe  that  there  has  been  too  little  concern 
in  the  United  States  for  an  area  considered 
vital  to  national  security. 

Older  Micronesians  compare  the  United 
States  administration  unfavorably  with  the 
prewar  Japanese  rule.  "This  Is  not  the  Amer- 
ican Government  that  I  observed  and  studied 
in  the  United  States,"  said  Amata  Kabua. 
the  political  leader  of  the  Marshall  Islands. 
He  was  educated  in  Hawaii  and  Is  a  member 
of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia. 

Micronesia  means  "small  Islands."  There 
are  2.141  of  them,  flecks  of  green  In  an  azure 
sea  in  a  broad  belt  about  2,400  miles  from 
east  to  west  and  more  than  1.000  mUes  north- 
ward from  the  Equator. 

Dotting  an  ocean  expanse  as  big  a«  the 
continental  United  States,  they  add  up  to 
only  700  square  mllee  of  land,  about  half  the 
area  of  Rhode  Island.  Only  96  are  Inhabited 
permanently. 

MOST    ISLES    ARK    ATOLLS 

Some,  like  nearly  all  the  Marshall  Islands, 
are  typical  atolls:  flat,  sandy  outcropplngs. 
covered  with  palm  trees,  atop  a  ring  of  coral 
where  a  volcanic  crater.  It  Is  believed,  has 
sunk  beneath  the  sea.  On  most  of  them,  a  boy 
standing  on  the  beach  with  a  baseball  bat 
could  hit  a  fly  ball  to  the  opposite  shore. 

In  contrast,  the  high  Islands  of  the  Mar- 
ianas and  the  CaroUne  archipelagoes  rise  a 
thousand  feet  or  more  In  volcanic  peaks 
cloaked  with  dense  rain  forests. 


The  Islands  have  been  held  In  turn  by 
Spain,  Germany.  Japan  and  the  United 
States.  Much  of  the  area  was  a  scene  of 
crucial  action  In  the  Pacific  phase  of  World 
War  II, 

USED  FOB  ATOM  TESTS 

In  1947,  at  the  requeet  of  the  United 
SUtes,  the  United  Nations  designated  Mi- 
cronesia a  strategic  trusteeship,  the  only  one 
In  the  world. 

This  means  that  the  administering  power 
Is  entitled  to  use  the  islands  for  military 
purposes.  The  United  States  has  exercised  the 
right  with  nuclear  tests  at  Bikini  and  cvix- 
rent  antimissile  oi>eratlons  at  Kwajaleln, 
both  atoUs  In  the  Marshall  Islands, 

The  Central  IntelUgence  Agency  used  part 
of  Saipan  Island  from  1953  to  1962  to  train 
Chinese  Nationalist  guerrlUas.  The  well-buUt 
administrative  and  housing  structures,  on  a 
secluded  height  now  called  Capitol  Hill,  be- 
came Trust  Territory  headquarters  when  the 
agency  departed. 

In  contrast,  the  district  administrative 
centers,  at  Saipan  for  the  Marianas.  Koror 
and  Tap  for  the  Western  CaroUnes.  Truk  and 
Ponape  for  the  Eastern  Carolines  and  Majuro 
for  the  Marshall  Islands,  present  depressing 
vistas  of  rusting  Quonset  huts  and  other 
dilapidated  buildings  of  corrugated  metal, 
abandoned  by  the  armed  forces  as  they  left 
the  scene  many  years  ago. 

"The  most  beautiful  scrap  heap  In  the 
world."  said  Michael  Malm  of  Rochester.  N.Y., 
an  official  recently  arrived  at  Koror,  In  de- 
scribing his  initial  reaction  to  the  ram- 
shackle tin  towns  that  disfigure  some  of  the 
most  spectacular  island  landscape  on  earth. 
American  otQcials  acknowledge  that  an- 
other major  blotch  on  the  record  is  the  lack 
of  roads,  attributed  to  budget  limitations. 

"With  few  exceptions,"  said  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall.  whose  depart- 
ment is  responsible  for  the  Islands,  "roads 
In  the  Trust  Territory  are  generally  de- 
plorable, yet  our  essential  programs  of  edu- 
cation, health  and  economic  development  stre 
clearly  dependent  upon  an  adequate  road 
system." 

Engineers  in  the  Trust  Territory  hare  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  resurfacing  major 
roads  would  be  recouped  every  four  years  In 
the  saving  on  vehicle  maintenance  and  re- 
placement. 


SEA    TEANSPOBT    SPARSE 

In  the  Yap  Islsuids.  usually  described  as 
primitive  because  most  villagers  prefer  their 
traditional  loin  cloths  or  grass  skirts  to 
western  garb,  the  rural  roads  are  among  the 
best  In  the  Trust  Territory,  because  the  Yap- 
ese  maintain  them  themselves  with  equip- 
ment borrowed  from  the  Government. 

Sea  transportation.  In  Islands  dependent 
upon  ships,  is  so  sparse  that  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia  petitioned  the  Government  this 
year  to  invite  a  Japanese  line  to  serve  the 
area. 

Movements  of  private  commercial  ships 
that  run  errands  for  the  Trust  Territory  Gov- 
ernment, In  retxirn  for  a  subsidy,  are  heavily 
Influenced  by  the  hard  economic  necessity  of 
loading  and  unloading  as  quickly  as  possible 
in  Island  ports.  Health  services  are  at  the 
mercy  of  schedules  for  loading  copra,  the 
dried  coconut  meat — used  In  making  soap 
that  Is  Micronesia's  principal  export. 

"The  dentists  who  serve  the  Islands  from 
ships  have  time  only  for  extractions,"  said 
Robert  Law.  assistant  district  administrator 
of  the  Marshall  Islands  and  a  retired  naval 
officer.  "Many  teeth  could  have  been  saved 
If  there  had  been  more  time." 

Pending  a  new  airline  contract  now  under 
negotiation,  plane  travel  In  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory is  limited  to  two  DC-4  propeUer-driven 
planes  of  World  War  n  vintage  and  two 
SA-16  Albatross  amphibians.  The  SA-lB'e 
are  kept  In  service  because  only  a  few  of  the 
Islands  have  usable  landing  stripe.  Under  the 
Japanese,  the  area  was  dotted  with  military 
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air  bases.  T"aes€  have  been  allowed  to  revert 

to  jungle 

A  Gernian  Prctcitanl  missionary  who  was 
once  a  pilot  In  the  Luitwaffe  plans  to  insti- 
tute what  may  become  an  airborne  medical 
service. 

The  Rev.  Edmund  Kalau.  pastor  of  the 
Lutheran  mission  at  Yap.  Is  awaiting  the  de- 
livery of  a  six-pasfenger  Cessna  with  a  1.300- 
mlle  range  that  can  land  and  take  off  on 
short  airstrips.  He  plans  to  use  it  for  medical 
work  In  the  Isolated  outer  islands  of  the  Yap 
district. 

Such  private  efiorts  ere  helpful,  but  the 
main  problem  is  money 

Congress  had  never  appropriated  more 
than  about  S6-milllon  a  year  until  the  Ken- 
nedy Administration  in  1961  authorized 
S17  5-ml!!lon.  Under  President  Johnson  the 
hgure  was  Increased  to  $35-milUon. 

But  Congress  has  never  appropriated  the 
authorized  amount,  nor  has  it  fund-Kl  an 
Administration  program  for  spending  5172- 
milllon  on  capita;  improiements — rcKids  and 
other  permanent  construction — over  a  Sve- 
year  period  that  was  to  start  this  year 

The  appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  was  held  to  $23  1 -million .  and  President 
Johnson's  freeze  order  on  new  construction 
and  hiring  m  all  Feder.il  departments  has 
aSected  about  $8-m:l!ion  of  the  total 
budget— "an  abs.^luie  disaster  for  planning," 
said  Deputy  High  Commissioner  Martin 
Mangan. 

PE.\CE   CORPS   RAISES    HOPE 

Among  the  projects  listed  for  postpone- 
ment under  the  austerity  program  are  a  ter- 
ritorial vocational  school.  The  lack  of  the 
school  has  been  criticized  by  United  Nations 
inspectors  and  others  as  a  glaring  omission 
in  preparing  the  Micronesians  to  be  more- 
self-reliant. 

Other  programs  presumably  delayed  are 
two  new  hospitals  to  replace  the  substand- 
ard makeshift  institutions  at  district  centers 
on  Ponape  Island  and  Moen  Island,  Truk. 

New  power  plants  and  other  machinery  to 
replace  hand-me-down  equipment.  In  many 
cases  disc.irded  by  the  military  as  worn  out. 
may  remain  unordered. 

But  the  year-old  work  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
now  550  strong  and  soon  to  reach  700.  has 
brought  new  hope  to  the  Islanders. 

"The  United  States  had  done  nothing  on 
this  Island  before  the  Peace  Corps  came." 
said    the    head   m.in    of   Udot    Island. 

Volunteers  are  serving  on  nearly  all  the 
permanently  inhabited  islands,  mostly  living 
with — and    like-Mlcronesians. 

"They  are  the  only  Americans  who  eat  in 
native  restaurants,"  a  touring  anthropologist 
from  Seattle  said  admiringly. 

They  are  also  the  only  Americans  who  can 
converse  In  any  of  the  nine  major  languages 
spoken  in  M.cronesla.  with  the  exception  of 
some  missionaries  and  a  few  dedicated  Trust 
Territory  officials,  such  as  Robert  Halvorsen, 
the  District  Administrator  at  Ponape.  who 
came  to  the  Islands  22  years  ago  as  a  naval 
officer  and  stayed 

Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  Involved  In  vir- 
tually  every   aspect   of   Microneslan   life. 

Tom  Brunt,  a  fledging  architect  from  Phil- 
adelphia, has  nearly  completed  a  coral-block 
school  complex  on  Wonel  Island,  Truk.  that 
is  becoming  known  as  the  only  American 
building  project  using  local  materials  In  an 
imaginative  way  suited  to  the  tropical  sur- 
roundings. 

Donald  T  Bliss  Jr..  who  plans  to  Join  a 
Manhattan  law  firm  when  his  Peace  Corps 
term  is  up.  remarked  that  "New  York  will 
be  antlclimactic"  after  two  years  of  tutoring 
Microneslan  lawyers  of  Ponape  in  the  ap- 
plication of  a  Trust  Territory  legal  code. 

A  couple  of  miles  from  the  tin-roofed 
courthouae  where  the  young  lawyer  works, 
Mike  Ezzell  of  Austin.  Tex.,  was  coaching 
a  volleyball  team  while  his  wife,  Peggy, 
taught    children    from    Kaplngamarangl,    a 


Polynesian  island  with  a  different  language, 
how  to  speak  Ponapean. 

PERFORM    DOUBLE    DUTY 

The  largest  number  of  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers are  English  language  Instructors,  but 
they  are  found  working  also  as  nurses,  X- 
ray  techniciaus,  civil  engineers,  radio  opera- 
tors, surveyors,  recreation  directors,  business 
specialists  and  in  community  development 
activities  of  all  kinds. 

Peace  Corpsmen  who  came  to  the  Trust 
Territory  from  stations  In  newly  Independent 
countries  of  Africa  and  Asia  were  aston- 
ished to  find  the  Micronesians  almost  totally 
lacking  In  the  fervent  nationalism  seen  In 
other  peoples  brought  under  colonialism. 

"We  will  be  ready  for  a  plebiscite  on  our 
future  status  only  after  the  Islands  have 
become  more  developed,"  said  Thomas  Re- 
mengesau.  the  Assistant  District  Adminis- 
trator in  Koror,  capital  of  his  native  Palau 
Islands. 

"We  should  remain  a  trust  territory  until 
all  six  districts  decide  on  a  common  destiny, 
which  may  take  10  or  more  years."  said  Petrus 
Matlo,  a  hereditary  chief  and  leading  politi- 
cian and  businessman  of  Truk. 

Francis  Nuuan,  who  represents  his  native 
Yap  in  the  Microneslan  Senate,  laughed 
when  asked  about  the  general  reaction  to 
President  Johnson's  proposal  for  a  plebiscite 
by  1972. 

"Only  the  few  Micronesians  who  can  read 
English  are  even  aware  of  such  things,"  he 
said. 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  31.  19671 
P.icmc   Islanders    Often    Go   Hungry — Na- 
rrvES,  Shifted  by  UNrna>  States  for  Atom 
Tests,  on  Tiny  Islets 

(By  Robert  Trumbull) 

M.vitnio,  Marshall  Islands. — Many  of  the 
natives  of  Enlwetok  and  Bikini,  evacuated 
from  their  homes  for  the  United  States 
atomic  tests  two  decades  ago,  are  now  going 
hungry  for  weeks  at  a  time. 

Their  plight  is  confirmed  by  American 
officials  here  in  Majuro,  the  administrative 
center  of  the  Marshall  Islands  in  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  a  United 
Nations  trusteeship  under  United  States 
administration. 

"Yes,  we  are  often  htmgry,"  Naptali,  a 
native  of  Enlwetok,  said  In  an  interview 
here  A  Government  construction  worker,  he 
lives  with  his  wife  and  child  In  a  one-room 
beach  shack  made  of  corrugated  metal 
sheeting. 

Nearly  300  people  of  Enlwetok  now  dwell 
on  the  atoll  of  UJelang.  which  has  32  Islets 
with  a  total  land  area  of  about  a  third  of 
a  square  mile,  not  large  enough  to  feed  them. 

Lagoon  is  small 

Enlwetok,  the  atoll  from  which  they  were 
evicted,  has  40  islets  with  a  total  area  of 
2  26  square  miles.  More  Important,  to  people 
who  use  coral  reefs  as  marine  gardens  to  pro- 
duce food,  the  UJelang  lagoon  is  only  about 
one-sixteenth  the  size  of  the  388-square- 
mile  lagoon  that  they  were  forced  to  leave. 

The  people  forced  to  leave  Bikini  by  the 
1946  atomic  tests  are  even  worse  off.  Their 
new  home,  a  lonely  outcropping  in  the  Pacifli, 
wastes  called  Kill,  has  no  lagoon  at  all. 
Rough  seas  have  often  prevented  ships  from 
landing  supplies  or  removing  produce  for 
as  long  as  four  months,  according  to  official 
reports. 

"As  soon  as  the  scientists  find  that  there 
is  no  more  radioactivity  at  Bikini,  we  all  want 
to  return."  the  Rev.  Josala,  the  Protestant 
pastor  on  Kill,  told  an  interviewer. 

handicratt  practiced 

Meanwhile,  the  277  Bikinlans  on  Kill  aug- 
ment their  sparse  income  by  handicraft, 
specializing  in  a  bag  of  finely  woven  fiber 
lined  with  matting. 

The     Enlwetok     pyeople     transplanted     to 


UJelang  are  so  far  off  the  normal  Marshall 
Islands  trade  routes  that  staple  food  sup. 
plies  often  run  out  weeks  before  a  ship  ap- 
pears, said  Naptali,  the  UJelang  man  now 
working  at  Majuro. 

"At  such  times  we  have  had  to  live  on 
coconuts,  fish  and  arrowroot."  he  said 
through  an  interpreter.  "It's  no  good  telling 
us  that  our  ancestors  lived  on  this  kind  ta 
diet,  for  we  have  been  accustomed  to  im- 
ported rice  and  canned  foods  in  the  Marshall 
Islands  for  generations,"  he  added. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  1,  19671 

U.S.  Presence  on  Kwajalein  Isle  Gives  Risi 

TO  A  Social  Revolution 

(By  Robert  Trumbull) 

Ebeye,  Marshall  Islands. — American  anti- 
missile exercise  forces  in  the  Marshall  Islands 
have  brought  with  them  the  squalor  of  big- 
city  slums,  as  well  as  modern  electronic 
luxuries,  to  the  Microneslan  residents  of  this 
overcrowded  island  in  the  strategic,  closely 
guarded  Kwajalem  atoll 

The  result  has  been  what  Dr.  William  V. 
Vitarelli  of  New  York  calls  a  "stunning  social 
revolution'  among  the  Marshall  Island 
people. 

'Dr,  Vitarelli  is  the  top  representative  on 
Ebeye  of  the  government  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  of  which  the 
Marshalls  are  a  part. 

Kwajalein.  captured  from  the  Japanese  in 
1944  and  Included  in  the  United  Nations 
Trusteeship  area  awarded  to  United  States 
custody  after  the  war.  is  where  missiles  are 
sent  up  to  shoot  down  other  missiles  that 
have  been  fired  more  than  4,000  miles  over 
the  Pacific  from  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base 
in  California 

MARSKALLESE     LEARN     QUICKLY 

"It  Is  astonishing  how  quickly  the 
Marshallese  learned  to  want  such  twentieth- 
century  appliances  as  electric  refrigerators, 
automatic  toasters  and  tape  recorders,'  Dr. 
Vitarelli  told  a  visitor.  "And  they  want  them 
rignt  now,"  he  added. 

The  Kwajalein  Project,  where  600  to  700 
Mlcroi  eslans  are  employed,  has  become  "a 
huge  vocational  school"  for  the  Marshall  Is- 
landers, Dr.  Vitarelli  said,  developing  'a  pool 
of  skills"  hitherto  unknown  to  the  19.000 
people  of  these  remote,  sun-drenched  atolls. 

The  less  Inspiring  side  of  the  '  social  revo- 
lution" shown  by  Dr.  Vitarelli  In  a  tour  of 
Ebeye  is  the  overcrowding  caused  by  the  lure 
of  high  wages  paid  by  the  American  con- 
tractors on  Kwajalein. 

Workers  receive  the  United  States  mini- 
mum of  $1.40  an  hour,  compared  with  the 
minimum  of  30  cents  an  hour  In  the  rest  of 
the  Trust  Territory. 

RESXTLT   IS   CROWDING 

Attracted  by  such  relative  affluence,  about 
4.500  Marshallese  are  concentrated  on  Ebeye 
in  space  that,  according  to  official  estimates, 
could  accommodate  only  2.700  persons  de- 
cently," Dr.  Vitarelli  asserted. 

The  result  has  been  the  growth  of  a  squalid 
community  of  makeshift  tin  hovels  described 
by  some  authorities  as  "a  slum  In  paradise." 

The  United  States  Army  has  recently  com- 
pleted, for  turning  over  to  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory government,  a  housing  project  con- 
sisting of  318  apartments  with  sanitary  facili- 
ties, water  and  electricity. 

Nevertheless.  Dr.  Vitarelli  esthmated,  at 
least  1,000  Micronesians  on  Ebeye.  many  of 
whom  are  unemployed,  remain  homeless  and 
sleep  on  the  sand. 

A^nst  the  attraction  of  American  wages, 
a  government  effort — "Operation  Exodus" — 
to  get  the  unemployed  to  return  to  the  Is- 
lands where  they  came  from  has  been  a 
faUure.  Dr.  VltareUl  said. 

VISITORS     STAT     ON 

A  government  order  closing  Ebeye  to  all 
but     "temporary     visitors"     hasn't     worked 
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either.  Dr.  VltareUl  said.  The  "visitors"  slm- 

niv  stay.  , 

When  an  American  girl  on  Kwajalein  de- 
veloped polio  and  a  Marshall's  woman  con- 
tracted the  infection  from  her  and  took  it 
to  Ebeye.  the  disease  gained  such  headway 
on  the  overcrowded  island  that  it  threatened 
to  spread  throughout  the  Trust  Territory 
mth  Marshallese  travelers. 

The  effects  are  seen  in  crippled  children 
being  treated  by  the  polio  rehabilitation  cen- 
ter at  Majuro,  the  administrative  center  of 
the  Marshall  Islands. 


PANAMA:   THE  TROUBLED  CANAL 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsvlvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
November  12,  1967,  Georgetown  Univer- 
sitv  Forum  .will  give  an  important  TV 
program  from  12  to  12:30  p.m.,  on  chan- 
nel 4  on  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  discussion  panel  is  a  most  knowl- 
edgeable one. 

It  is  hoped  that  as  many  Members  of 
the  Congress  as  possible,  their  families, 
and  friends  will  listen. 

Details  of  the  program,  as  stated  in 
the  GeorgetowTi  University  Fonom  press 
news,  follow : 

Panama:   The  Trottbled  Canal — Part  II 

Panel:  The  Hon.  Strom  Thurmond.  United 
St-ites  Senator  from  South  Carallna:  MaJ. 
Gen.  Thomas  A.  Lane,  USA  (Ret.),  Public 
Affairs  Columnist  .ind  Engineer;  Brig.  Gen. 
James  D.  Hittle,  USMC  (Ret.).  Director, 
National  Securltv  &  Foreign  Affairs,  VFV,'. 

Moderator:  Mr.  Wallace  Fanning,  NBC 
Kews. 

A  few  months  ago.  the  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Forum  presented  a  discussion  on  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  new  Panama  Canal 
treaties  presently  under  negotiation. 

In  that  program  there  was  emphasis  on 
the  reasons  for  signing  the  treaties. 

We  have  been  .xsked  to  present  an  addi- 
tional program,  detailing  the  opposition  to 
the  treaties.  Accordingly,  today's  discussion 
presents  three  spokesmen  who  are  convinced 
that  the  treaties,  as  proposed,  militate 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Audio-tape  recorded  copies  of  this  broad- 
cast are  available. 

Radio  broadcasting  dates:  Consult  Iiocal 
Progrrim  Listings. 

Television  schedule  In  the  Washington, 
D.C..  Area:  \VRC-TV,  Channel  4.  12:00-12:30 
pm  e.s.t.,  Sundav,  November  12,  1967: 
WETA-TV.  Channel  26,  10:00-10:30  p.m.. 
e.s.t..  Mondav.  November  13,  1967. 

Next  week:  'The  Atlantic  Community: 
Now  and  Later." 


WASHINGTON  POST  EDITORIAL  ON 
PANAMA  CANAL  CLARIFIED 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Spcakei'.  during  the 


years  that  distinguished  Members  of 
the  Congress  have  been  attempting  to 
clarify  the  issues  in  the  interoceanic 
canal  problem,  I  have  observed  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  there  has  been  a  virtual 
blackout  in  the  mass  news  media  of  reU- 
able  information  concerning  the  canal 
question.  In  lact,  much  of  the  publicity 
has  been  featured  by  distortions  and 
omissions:  and  some  has  been  definitely 
hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Such  misuse  of  the  major  press  for 
purpose  of  hostile  propaganda  had  not 
been  limited  to  the  news  columns  but  has 
included  editorials  in  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  newspapers,  for  example, 
the  Washington  Post. 

The  latest  example  of  an  uninformed 
and  prejudicial  editorial  in  a  Capital 
newspaper  is  one  on  "Disappointment  in 
Panama  '  in  the  September  7  issue  of  the 
Post.  In  an  effort  to  show  its  inade- 
quacies and  to  bring  the  canal  question 
into  clearer  focus.  I  have  written  a  let- 
ter to  the  editor  of  the  Post  sununariz- 
mg  the  key  questions  involved,  which,  up 
to  this  time,  has  not  been  published. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  may  be 
fully  informed  in  the  premises,  I  quote 
the  indicated  letter  to  the  editor  and  the 
editorial,  as  follows : 

OCTOBEH  4, 1967. 
The  Editor. 
Wa'.h^ngton  Post, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor:  The  editorial,  "Disap- 
pointment in  Panama",  in  the  September  7 
isfue  of  the  Washington  Post,  is  significant 
not  only  for  wha*.  it  states  but  also  for  what 
it  does  not  say  about  one  of  the  gravest  ques- 
tions now  before  the  Nation.  The  Panama 
Canal,  including  acquisition  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  its  construction,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, sanitation  and  protection  from  1904  to 
June  30,  1966,  represents  an  Investment  by 
U.S.  taxpayers  of  $1,951,600,000.  With  de- 
fense added,  the  total  becomes  $4,889,051,000, 
involving  budgets  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force. 

As  historically  developed,  the  Isthmian 
Canal  policy  of  the  United  States,  now  em- 
bodied in  treaty  and  law,  has  these  objec- 
tives: the  best  site  and  best  tv-pe  of  canal 
for  the  transit  of  vessels  of  all  nations  on 
terms  of  equality  with  tolls  that  are  Just 
and  equitable  and  under  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  United  States.  Under  this  policy 
our  country  has  full  sovereign  rights,  power 
and  authority  over  the  Canal  Zone  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  exercise  of  any  such  rights, 
power  and  authority  by  Panama  as  well  as 
ownership  through  purchase  from  individual 
owners  of  .^11  land  and  property  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  making  this  territory  a  U.S.  Govern- 
ment reservation. 

Experience  has  showm  that  such  control 
is  indispensable  because  Panama  is  an  area 
of  chronic  political  instability,  endemic  rev- 
olution, and  altogether  unable  to  defend 
either  itself  or  the  canal  enterprise.  Further- 
more, It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Panama,  located  on  a  narrow  strategic 
Isthmus,  is  a  country  deeply  coveted  by 
predatory  powers.  Its  security  absolutely  de- 
pends on  the  presence  there  of  United  States 
armed  might  for  defense.  Realistic  thinking 
can  lead  to  no  other  conclusion 

In  resolving  the  canal  problem  the  key 
Issues  that  must  be  considered  are: 

(a)  Safeguarding  our  indispensable  sov- 
ereignty and  Jurisdiction  over  the  Canal 
Zone  and   Canal. 

(b^  Increasing  the  capacity  and  the  major 
operational  Improvement  of  the  existing 
canal,  on  which  project  some  $75,000,000 
have  been  expended,  mainly  on  excavations 


for  larger  locks   at  Gatun   on   the   Atlantic 
side  and  Miraflores  on  the  Pacific. 

(c)  Constructing  a  new  Panama  Canal  of 
so-called  sea  level  (tidal  lock)  design  to  re- 
place the  exlsUng  canal. 

(d)  Building  a  second  canal  at  a  site 
other  than  the  Canal  Zone,  including  Nic- 
aragua as  a  possible  location. 

The  so-called  AUantlc-Paclfic  Interoceanic 
Canal  Study  Commission,  authorized  under 
gag  rule  legislative  procedure  in  1964  that 
precluded  adequate  debate,  is  not  an  inde- 
pendent, broadly-based  body  that  the  sit- 
uation requires  but  merely  a  part  time  con- 
sulting board  for  an  inquiry  rooted  in  the 
Executive  Branch  of  our  government  and 
limited  bv  statute  to  the  consideration  of 
one  predetermined  objective — a  so-called  sea 
level  project.  This  undertaking  Is  supported 
by  the  manufacturers  of  heavy  earth-moving 
machinery  and  related  industrial  and  pro- 
fessional Interests  and  has  a  glamorous  ap- 
peal not  Justified  by  its  inherent  merits. 

The  three  mob-incited  treaties,  recently 
negotiated  between  the  United  States  and 
Panama,  are  not  based  upon  the  relative 
values  of  the  issues  involved  but  were  formu- 
lated on  the  erroneous  assumption  that  the 
positions  taken  by  the  U.  S.  negotiators  are 
a  fait  accompli  because  their  main  points 
were  in  a  Presidential  pronouncement. 

Linking  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  for  the 
existing  canal  with  treaties  for  a  new  canal 
of  so-called  sea  level  design  and  defense 
bases  has  endangered  our  control  over  the 
Canal  Zone  and  present  Canal.  Jeopardizing 
the  securltv  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Moreover,  the  chairman  of  the  study  group 
and  of  the  U.  S.  treaty  negotiating  team  Is 
the  same  person.  :Hon.  Robert  B.  Anderson  of 
Texas  who  apparently  has  ignored  Clause 
2  Section  3.  Article  IV,  of  the  U.  S.  Constitu- 
tion which  gives  the  Congress  (HouEe  and 
Senate)  sole  Jurisdiction  over  the  disposal 
of  "terntory  or  other  property  belonging  to 
the  United  States."  As  a  result,  some  150 
members  of  the  House  have  supported  reso- 
lutions opposing  the  projected  giveaway  of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  its  Indispensable  pro- 
tective frame,  the  Canal  Zone. 

Thus  the  "stall"  on  the  treaties  and  delay 
in  extending  the  life  of  the  tea  level  canal 
study  group  are  real  blessings  that  have  en- 
abled the  Congress  to  go  more  deeply  into  the 
subject  while  there  Is  still  time  to  avoid 
tragic  error.  .\s  to  the  House  being  the  "seat 
of  hard  shell  opposition",  this  is  true  be- 
cause manv  of  its  members  have  studied  the 
subject  and  understand  it.  The  statement 
th.-.t  the  opposition  of  the  House  invites  crisis 
is  utterly  without  foundation. 

■n-.e  additional  faculties  needed  for  the 
Panama  Canal  are  a  two-way  ship  channel 
across  the  tthmus,  with  ample  lock  capacity, 
a  summit  level  anchorage  at  Pacific  end  of 
the  canal  to  match  the  arrangement  at  the 
Atlantic  end.  the  elimination  of  the  locks  at 
Pedro  Miguel,  and  the  consolidation  of  all 
Pacific  locks  south  of  Miraflores. 

The  two-wav  ship  channel  will  be  com- 
pleted, according  to  official  estimates.  In  1971 
and  the  needed  modernlzauon  can  be  sup- 
plied bv  the  Terminal  Lake-Third  Lock  Plan 
This  plan  is  the  obvious,  simple,  tested  and 
comparativelv  Inexpensive  method  for  In- 
creasing capacity  and  improving  o|>erations; 
and  it  would  leave  in  tact  the  great  v.alue  of 
the  present  canal  to  the  economy  of  Panama. 
In  addition,  it  requires  no  new  ueaty  with 
Panama,  which  factor  has  been  fully  shown 
to  be  a  paramount   consideration. 

It  is  clear  that  the  ultimate  goal  of  the 
radical  elements  in  Panama  is  to  drive  the 
United  States  entirely  from  the  Isthmus 
upon  the  specious  arguments  that  our  pres- 
ence there  Invites  attack  on  the  Canal  and 
tha*  this  danger  would  be  entirely  obviated 
if  Panama  should  come  intc  complete  con- 
trol of  the  Canal  enterprise.  Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth 
The  history  cf  communism  in  the  Western 
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Hemisphere.  Including  Panama,  clearly  shown 
that  only  the  presence  of  the  United  States 
In  Panama  today  prevents  a  Red  takeover  of 
the  Canal  as  It  exists.  Panama  Itself,  and. 
ultimately,  and  the  remainder  of  Irfitln  Amer- 
icans. What  has  taken  place  In  Cuba  will  cer- 
tainly repeat  itaelf  at  Panama.  The  transcend- 
ent Issue  Is  not  U.S.  control  over  the  Canal 
Zone  versus  Panamanian  but  U.S.  sovereignty 
over  the  Zone  versus  Communist  control. 

These  are  some  of   the  reasons  why  this 
response  to  your  editorial  is  written  and  It 
Is  to  be  hoped  that  Its  publication  can  be 
made  without  change  or  abridgement. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Daniel  J.  Flood. 

Member  of  Congress. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  7,  1967] 
Disappointment  m  Panama 
Panama's  president,  in  negotiating  new 
treaty  arrangements  for  the  Panama  Canal, 
committed  the  classical  error  of  getting  out 
too  far  ahead  of  his  legislature  and  electorate. 
The  unfortunate  result  Is  that  the  new 
treaties— for  the  existing  canal,  defense,  and 
a  new  sea-level  ditch — In  effect  are  dead  until 
after  the  Panamanian  elections  next  May  and 
the  American  elections  next  November.  What 
the  political  climate  will  be  In  1969.  now  seen 
as  the  earliest  time  when  ratification  could  be 
broached.  Is  beyond  forecasting. 

The  failure  to  move  on  the  treaties  is.  If  not 
a  disaster,  a  major  disappointment.  The 
United  States  loses,  for  the  time  being,  the 
diplomatic  fruits  of  the  enlightenment 
which  led  President  Johnson  In  1964  to  agree 
to  abrogate  the  old  unequal  treaty  and  ne- 
gotiate a  fair  new  one.  Panama  loses  for 
now.  the  opportunity  to  set  straight  the 
central  element  of  Its  national  existence. 
Both  countries  lose  the  specific  commercial, 
financial  and  military  advantages  the  new 
treaties  were  Intended  to  bestow. 

The  pity  of  It  Is  multiplied  by  the  apparent 
fact  that  Panamanians  have  voiced  no  con- 
crete disagreement  with  the  substance  of 
the  treaties  but  rather  have  enveloped  them 
in  a  mist  of  nationalistic  bitterness.  Personal 
and  political  backbiting  has  added  a  heavy 
Increment  to  the  Inevitable  burden  of  small - 
country  frustration  which  the  treaties  have 
had  to  bear.  Panama  now  talks  of  "renego- 
tiating" them.  The  United  States  is  willing 
to  inspect  revisions  the  Panamanians  may 
have  Ln  mind  but  to  "renegotiate"  an  accord. 
Itself  the  product  of  2 4  years  of  negotiation. 
Is  obviously  another  matter.  The  United 
States  has  proved  its  good  faith.  The  next 
move  is  Panama's. 

Although  there  Is  little  demand  for  oc- 
casion for  the  United  States  to  do  anything 
now,  this  country  has  good  reason — in  com- 
merce, defense,  diplomacy  and  self-respect — 
to  secure  canal  arrangements  acceptable  to 
Panama.  This  need  exists  ap>art  from  Pana- 
ma's own  hang-up.  To  have  major  Interests 
vulnerable  to  unsettled  and  antagonistic  ctir- 
rents  in  another  country  is  not  only  a  dan^r 
but  a  reproach.  Over  time,  the  United  States 
must  try  to  encourage  Panama's  cooperation. 
It  can  do  this  by  treating  Panama  with  tact 
and  sympathy  and  by  following  wise  policies 
in  Latin  America  as  a  whole. 

The  stall  on  the  treaties  forces  the  United 
States  to  look  harder  outside  Panama  for 
other  possible  sites  of  a  sea-level  canal.  (This 
necessity  is,  of  course,  a  form  of  pressure 
on  Panama  to  collect  itself  and  come 
around.)  Here  the  immediate  problem  Is  to 
assure  the  continued  life  of  the  agency 
planning  the  new  canal:  the  legislative  man- 
date of  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic 
Canal  Study  Commission  expires  next  June. 
The  Senate  has  passed  a  bUl  to  extend  this 
Commission  but  the  House,  s«at  of  the  hard- 
shell opposition  to  the  new  treaties,  has  not. 
It  should.  To  balk  a  new  canal,  while  the 
statxjs  of  the  old  U  uncertain.  Is  to  Invite 
crisis. 


WOMEN'S      JOB      CORPS     EKDUBLES 
POPULATION  OF  UPSTATE  TOWN 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Spjeaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylv£inia  (Mr.  Flood]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always 
a  pleasure  to  hear  reports  of  the  success- 
ful fulfillment  of  some  of  the  goals  of 
the  war  on  poverty,  and  it  is  especially 
encouraging  to  hear  of  the  healthy  and 
strong  relations  that  have  been  estab- 
lished between  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  projects  and  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  operate. 

I  would  hke  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  story  which  appeared 
recently  in  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
about  the  town  of  Drums,  Pa,,  and  the 
Keystone  Women's  Job  Corps  Center  in 
my  congressional  district.  This  is  an  en- 
couraging and  wonderful  report  of  the 
kind  of  good  relations  that  have  grown 
around  the  Keystone  Center — a  report 
which  my  colleagues  may  profit  from  re- 
viewing I  place  this  article  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Women's  Job  Corps  Dovbles  Popdlation  of 

Upstate  Town 

!  By  Doris  B.  Wiley  of  the  Bulletin  Staff  i 

HAZLirroN.— The  town  of  Drums  in  the 
coal  country  upstate  has  a  normal  popula- 
tion of  365. 

Since  March,  the  population  has  more 
than  doubled  with  the  arrival  of  475  girls  at 
the  fomier  industrial  school  for  boys  at  near- 
by Kys-Lyn. 

The  girls,  t)etween  the  ages  of  16  and  21, 
have  not  only  increased  the  town's  size,  they 
have  Integrated  it  racially. 

And,  according  to  Joseph  R.  Corcoran, 
director  of  the  Keystone  Job  Corps  Center 
for  Women,  the  experience  has  been  a  mu- 
tually pleasant  one. 

SEVENTY   PERCENT   NECHO 

Corcoran  explained  that  70  percent  of  the 
475  girls  at  the  Job  center  .-i.re  Negro.  Drums, 
six  miles  north  of  Hazleton,  is  an  all-white 
community. 

"The  community  response  has  been  great," 
Corcoran  said  "Not  only  have  we  not  had 
any  ugly  incidents,  it's  been  quite  the  op- 
posite. 

"Our  girls  have  been  invited  to  private 
homes,  they  have  been  overnight  guests, 
they  share  In  church  functions,  have  helped 
in  a  tree-planting  program  to  beautify  an  in- 
dustrial park  and  are  working  in  a  number 
of  places." 

VARIES  JOBS 

In  Hazleton  and  in  WUkes-Barre  22  miles 
to  the  north,  he  said,  they  hold  Jobs  in  hos- 
pitals, banks,  supermarkets  and  the  county 
courthouse. 

The  girls  have  taken  eagerly  to  the  wide- 
range  of  vocational  and  academic  courses 
provided  by  the  center.  "They're  waiting  at 
the  door  before  classes  start."  Corcoran  said. 

The  result  has  been  training  in  produc- 
tive skUls  and  In  some  cases  a  desire  to  con- 
tinue their  education. 

Pour  of  the  girls.  Corcoran  said,  have  tak- 
en examinations  given  by  the  Lvizeme  Coun- 
ty Board  of  Education  to  earn  high  school 
diplomas. 

COLLEGE  COED 

Another  girl,  who  already  had  her  di- 
ploma, has  enrolled  this  fall  as  a  freshman 
at  Allegheny  College.  Still  another  Intends  to 


continue  living  at  the  center  while  she  at- 
tends classes  at  Wilkes  College  in  WlUes- 
Barre. 

"The  girls  are  absorbing  classwork  surpris- 
ingly quickly."  Corcoran  said.  "What  we  ex- 
pected to  take  a  year  Is  handled  In  half  that 
time.  They  are  given  a  challenge,  appreci- 
ate it  and  look  for  greater  challenges." 

The  dropout  rate  Is  6.2  percent.  The  big- 
gest reason  for  dropping  out  Is  homesick- 
ness occurring  in  the  first  few  days  or  weeks. 

The  trainees  come  from  farmlands  m  the 
Deep  South,  from  crowded  sections  of  north- 
ern cities  and  as  far  away  as  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

GAP   IS  BRIDGEO 

"They  have  to  get  used  to  a  whole  new 
set  of  people  and  a  new  environment"  Cor- 
coran said.  "It's  quite  an  adjustment" 

He  calls  the  dropout  rate  "one  of  the  lowe« 
of  the  centers."  and  attributes  it  to  the  12 
counselors  at  the  center  and  to  the  town's 
Community  Relations  Council  which 
bridged  the  gap  between  the  center  and  the 
community." 

The  council.  Corcoran  said,  is  a  group  ol 
local  citizens  including  the  mayors  of  Hazle- 
ton and  Cunningham,  doctors,  clergy  and 
businessmen  "all  Interested  in  the  kind  of 
objectives  we  are  trying  to  achieve." 

He  called  It  'a  grand  opportunity  for  the 
girls"  and  added,  "Most  of  the  people  feel 
it's  also  a  grand  opportunity  for  the  town " 


THE  DAYS  OF  HIGH  IDEALISM 

Mr.  PRYOR,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  fMr.  Albert]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 11  the  Nation  will  pause  in  memory 
and  In  honor  of  the  veterans  of  all  our 
wars  who  have  unselfishly  and  bravely 
fought  to  maintain  our  Independence, 
preserve  our  liberty  and  perpetuate  our 
freedom.  At  this  time.  I  come  before  the 
House  with  my  salute  to  all  American 
veterans,  to  express  to  them  my  gratitude 
for  the  heroic  courage  with  which  they 
fought  their  country's  foes  on  many  a 
farfiung  battlefield. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  turn  back  the  tide 
of  time  to  our  first  observance  of  Novem- 
ber 11  in  the  year  1918.  I  remember  well 
the  day  when  the  11th  minute  after  the 
11th  hour  of  the  11th  day  of  the  11th 
month  marked  the  end  of  World  War  I. 
All  over  the  earth  people  went  mad  %ith 
Joy.  Men  everyTvhere  momentarily  for- 
sook their  tasks.  Doctors  left  the  sick, 
lawyers  the  courtrooms,  students  the 
academic  halls,  merchants  their  coun- 
ters, clerks  their  desks,  workmen  their 
Jobs,  women  their  homes — all  to  flock 
into  the  streets  of  little  towns  and  the 
avenues  of  cities  everjrwhere,  and  there 
give  way  to  a  joyful,  carefree  carnival  of 
happiness — because  the  end  had  come 
to  the  most  frightful  armed  conflirt 
which  had  occurred  in  the  annals  of 
human  history. 

As  I  am  grateful  for  the  unselfi5h 
service  of  all  our  veterans,  in  like  man- 
ner I  can  never  forget  the  heroic  veter- 
ans of  World  War  I,  Their  day  in  our  his- 
tory records  a  time  of  high  idealism.  I  am 
proud  of  the  American  Legion,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  the  AMVETS  and 
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other  veterans  organizations  who  have 
kept  burning  bright  the  fires  of  patriot- 
Ism  renewed  by  the  courageous  soldierj' 
of  World  War  I— men  now  grown  old  in 
faithful  service  to  their  countrj'.  men 
whose  feet  once  in  unison  quickened  to 
the  march,  men  whose  strong  hands 
grasped  the  rifle  and  upheld  the  ban- 
ner of  its  cause.  They  now  pass  on  to  the 
veterans  of  World  War  II.  Korea,  and 
Vietnam  the  sacred  trust  of  guarding  the 
sentry  post  of  liberty  and  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  men.  the  Kaiser 
thought,  would  not  fight.  The  teutonic 
allies  deluded  themselves  by  thinking 
that  a  supposed  frenzy  of  materialism 
with  dollarmaking  as  its  god  had  pos- 
sessed the  soul  of  the  United  States.  They 
little  reckoned  that  the  patriotism  first 
aroused  by  Patrick  Henry,  sustained  by 
Daniel  Webster,  flamed  to  red-hot  heat 
by  Thurston's  plea  for  Cuban  liberty,  had 
been  outraged  by  the  heartless  siiiking 
of  the  Lusitania.  and  the  destruction  of 
American  life  on  the  open  seas.  Germany 
and  Austria  were  soon  to  learn  how  sadly 
they  had  miscalculated  the  spirit  of 
America.  Having  goaded  a  peace-loving, 
but  mighty  democracy  into  the  con- 
flagration of  world  war  by  a  submarine 
blockade  unfair  and  reprehensible,  cruel 
and  unmerciful,  at  a  time  when  the  al- 
lied armies  were  exhausted,  they  found 
the  power  of  America  alined  against 
their  monarchical  militarism  and  their 
tyrannical  ambitions  of  conquest. 

As  the  Colonials  under  General  Wash- 
ington at  Trenton  surprised  the  trained 
Hessians  fighting  the  battles  of  a  British 
King,  so  did  the  Americans  under  Gen- 
eral Pershing  surprise  the  picked  regi- 
ments of  the  German  Empire  on  the 
battlefields  of  the  world  war.  With  an 
energy  that  was  both  amazing  and  won- 
derful, the  United  States  poured  its  ma- 
terials and  its  men  into  the  gigantic 
struggle.  The  Allied  Nations  found  new 
hope.  Lloyd  George,  wartime  Premier  of 
Great  Britain,  declared: 

I  rejoice  that  the  advent  of  the  United 
States  into  this  war  gives  the  final  stamp 
and  seal  to  the  confilct  as  a  struggle  against 
military  autocracy  throughout  the  world. 

The  Belgian  Minister  in  the  United 
States  rejoiced. 

The  entrance  of  the  United  States  Into  the 
war  gives  us  new  courage. 

Within  a  period  of  6  months  after 
Congress  had  declared  war.  the  Nation 
had  expanded  billions  of  dollars  for 
guns,  weapons,  and  ammunition.  It 
trained  millions  of  men  for  the  greatest 
conflict  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Back 
of  this  stupendous  preparation  was  the 
American  love  of  liberty  and  of  free  gov- 
ernment. President  Woodrow  Wilson,  a 
great  idealist,  declared  that  for  us  the 
war  was  a  struggle  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy.  Men 
everjrwhere  were  thrilled  by  the  ideal- 
ism of  the  United  States  when 
President  Wilson  declared  that  we 
sought  only  peace,  a  peace  without  vic- 
tory, a  Christian  peace  without  revenge 
or  retribution.  This  superb  idealism, 
this  wonderful  national  altruism  united 
the  people  in  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try. Labor  and  capital  forgot  their  dif- 
ferences.   Democrats    and    Republicans 


joined    hands.    They    combined    their 
epithets    against    the    common    enemy. 
Great  industries  were  taken  over  by  the 
Goverrmient.  Ammunition,  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  every  necessary'  supply  was  fur- 
nished   by    our    country   to    the   Allied 
armies.  America's  idealism  and  patriotic 
energy  be<;ame  the  sustaining  morale  of 
the  Allied  Nations  at  the  most  critical 
hour  in  the  awful  carnage  and  conflict. 
Our  Nation's  idealism  aroused  the  citi- 
zenry to  the  defense  of  their  beloved  land. 
That    idealism    recruited    and    drafted 
soldiers  from  country  lanes,   from  the 
main  streets  of  little   towns,   from  the 
metropolitan  thoroughfares,  avenues  and 
boulevards — thousands,  millions  of  them 
boarded    the    railways    for    the    army 
camps — north,  south,  east,   and  west — 
some  of  you  can  see  them  yet.  some  of 
you  were  among  their  numbers.  As  the 
troop    trains   were    surrounded    by    the 
cheering,   encouraging   crowds   of   their 
fellow  citizens,  they  sounded  that  battle 
cr>':  "We  won't  be  back  till  it's  over,  over 
there."   It  was  the  idealism  which  the 
German  had  said  was  dead.  Those  were 
the  men  the  Kaiser  said  would  not  fight. 
Yet,  their  fighting  spirit  sent  2  million 
men   3,000   miles   across   the   turbulent 
waves  of  a  stormy,  submarine -Infested 
ocean.  That  fighting  spirit  sent  regiments 
from  all  over  the  land  down  the  streets 
of  Paris.  It  put  the  spring  into  their  step, 
perfection  in  their  march  as  they  filed 
past    the   thousands   and   thousands   of 
French  citizens  who  raised  their  voices  in 
the   hopeful   cry:    "The   Americans   are 
here."  The  same  fighting  spirit,  the  same 
idealism,   took   them  into   the   Argonne 
forest  where  Americans  fought  as  their 
forefathers    had    fought    at    Saratoga. 
Their   fighting   spirit   became   a   super- 
human courage  that  made  possible  the 
heroism  of  the  Battalion  of  Death.  It  sent 
American   soldiers   to   Chateau   Thierry 
where  the  ability  of  America's  fighting 
men  was  tested  as  an  army  had  not  been 
tested  since  the  days  of  Thermopylae. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  McCrae  Immortal- 
ized such  men  by  sending  the  message  of 
their  martyred  dead  to  all  future  genera- 
tions : 

"In  Flanders'  fields  the  poppies  grow 
Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row. 

•         •         • 

"Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe 
To  you  from  falling  hands  we  throw 
The  torch,  be  yours  to  hold  it  high 
If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We  shall  not  sleep,  though  popples  grow 
In  Flanders  fields." 


PRESIDENT  SIGNS  LANDMARK  PUB- 
LIC BROADCASTING  BILL 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  has  signed  into  law  one  of  the 
most  significant  acts  of  his  Presidency — 
the  historic  Public  Broadcasting  Act 
which  could  revolutionize  educational 
broadcasting  in  America. 


The  bill  creates  a  Public  Television 
Corporation  to  strengthen  local  educa- 
tional television  stations  by  offering  them 
a  wide  variety  of  quality  programs,  fi- 
nancing help,  and  the  advantages  of 
a  national  network. 

A  study  of  educational  radio  broad- 
casting will  also  be  launched. 

The  public  broadcasting  bill  will  offer 
support  for  a  wide  variety  of  quality, 
noncommercial  programs — ranging  from 
documentaries  and  plays  to  sporting 
events  and  vocational  training  programs. 
Educational  television  will  cut  across 
geographic,  cultural,  and  economic  lines 
to  enrich  all  Americans  who  come  into 
contact  with  it. 

No  longer  will  time,  distance,  and 
money  prevent  Americans  from  enrich- 
ing their  cultural  lives — for  the  world's 
greatest  artists  will  be  at  their  finger- 
tips. And  no  longer  must  Americans  see 
their  child's  education  end  abruptly  with 
the  schoolday — for  our  young  can  now 
discover  the  wonders  of  the  world  In  the 
comfort  of  their  own  home. 

Passage  of  this  landmark  act  must  be 
a  source  of  great  personal  satisfaction 
to  President  Johnson — for  it  was  the 
President  who  recognized  the  possibili- 
ties of  expanded  educational  television, 
proposed  specific  legislation,  and  cham- 
pioned its  passage. 

With  the  signing  of  this  bill.  President 

Johnson   and  the   90th  Congress  have 

left  a  legacy  of  excellence  which  will 

enrich  generations  of  Americans  to  come. 

I  insert  into  the  Record  the  text  of  the 

President's   remarks   upon   signing   the 

Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967: 

Text  of  the  Remarks  of  the  President  at 

THE  Signing  op  the  Public  Broadcasting 

.\ct 

In  1844,  Congress  authorized  $30,000  for  the 
first  telegraph  line  between  Washington  and 
Baltimore  Soon  afterward.  Samuel  Morse 
sent  a  stream  of  dots  and  dashes  over  that 
line  to  a  waiting  friend.  His  message  was 
brief  and  prophetic. 

It  read:  "What  hath  God  wrought?" 
Every  one  of  us  should  feel  that  same  awe 
and  wonderment  today. 

For  now.  miracles  In  communication  are 
our  daily  routine.  Every  minute,  billions  of 
telegrapn  messages  chatter  around  the  world; 
billions  of  signals  rush  over  the  ocean  floor 
and  fiy  above  the  clouds.  Radio  and  television 
fill  the  air  with  sound.  Satellites  hurl  mes- 
sages thousands  of  miles  m  an  instant. 

Today  our  problem  Is  not  making  mira- 
cles— but  managing  miracles.  We  might  well 
ponder  a  different  question:  What  hath  man 
wrought — and  how  will  man  use  his  inven- 
tions? 

The  law  I  sign  today  offers  one  answer  to 
that  question. 

It  announces  to  the  world  that  our  nation 
wants  more  than  material  wealth;  more  than 
a  "chicken  In  every  pot."  We  have  an  appe- 
tite for  excellence  too. 

While  we  work  to  produce  new  goods  and 
create  new  wealth,  we  want  most  of  all  to 
enrich  man's  spirit. 
That  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 
It  will  give  a  wider  and  stronger  voice  to 
educational  radio  and  television  by  provid- 
ing new  funds  for  broadcast  facilities. 

It  win  launch  a  major  study  of  television's 
use   m   the  nation's   classrooms. 

Finally — and  most  Important — It  builds  a 
new  Institution;  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting. 

This  corporation  will  assist  stations  and 
producers  who  aim  for  the  best  in  broad- 
casting;  good  music,  exciting  plays,  report* 
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on  the  whole  fascinating  range  of  human  ac- 
tivity. It  will  try  to  prove  that  what  educates 
can  also  bo  exciting. 

It  will  get  p.irt  of  its  support  from  the  gov- 
ernment. But  It  will  be  carefully  guarded 
from  government  or  party  control.  It  will  be 
free  and  independent — and  It  wUl  belong  to 
all  the  people 

Television  is  still  a  young  Invention.  But 
we  have  learned  already  :hat  it  has  im- 
mense— even  revolutionary — power  to  change 
men's  lives. 

I  hope  th.i".  those  who  lead  the  Corpora- 
tion will  direct  that  power  toward  great,  not 
trirtal.  purposes. 

At  its  best,  public  television  would  help 
make  our  nation  a  replica  of  the  old  Greek 
marketpKice.  where  public  affairs  took  place 
In  full  \-te'.v  of  the  citizens. 

But  in  we.-.k  or  Irresponsible  hands.  It  could 
generate  controversy  without  understanding; 
It  could  m.sicad  as  well  as  teach:  it  could 
appeal  to  passions  rather  than  to  reason. 

If  public  television  Is  to  fulfill  our  hofjes. 
the  Corporation  must  be  representative,  re- 
sponsible— and  long  on  leadership. 

I  intend  to  ncminate  men  and  women  of 
otustandlng  ability. 

\v:-.at  hath  man  wrought?  And  how  will 
m.i.n  use  his  miracles? 

T:.e  answer  just  begins  w^th  Public  Broad- 
casiing. 

In  1862,  the  Morrill  Act  set  aside  lands  In 
every  state — l.md  which  belonged  to  the  peo- 
ple— to  build  the  Land  Grant  Colleges. 

Todav  we  rededicate  part  of  the  air 
waves — which  beloi.cr  to  the  people — for  the 
enlightenment  of  the  people. 

I  believe  the  time  has  ccme  to  stake  an- 
other claim  in  the  name  of  all  the  people; 
a  claim  upon  "he  combined  re?ources  of  com- 
munications. The  time  has  come  to  enlist  the 
computer  and  the  .<;ate'.lite.  as  well  as  televi- 
sion and  radio  in  the  cause  of  education. 

V\'e  must  consider  ways  to  build  a  great 
network  for  knowledge — not  just  a  broadcast 
system,  but  one  employing  every  means  of 
serdlng  and  storing  Information. 

Th'.nk  .Tf  the  lives  It  could  change: 

Th3  student  in  a  smi!!  college  could  tap 
thi"  research  re.^ources  of  a  great  university: 

The  country  doctor  could  get  help  from  a 
distant  laboratory  or  teaching  hospital; 

A  scholar  in  Atlanta  might  draw  instantly 
on  a  library  in  Xew  Tork; 

A  famous  teacher  could  reach  with  Ideas 
and  inspiration  into  a  far-off  classroom,  so 
that  no  child  need  be  neglected. 

E-.entually,  this  Electronic  Knowledge 
Bark  could  be  at  least  as  valuable  as  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

And  such  a  system  could  involve  other  na- 
tions, too — in  a  partnership  to  share  knowl- 
edge ard  enrich  mankind. 

A  wild  and  vl.-ionary  Idea?  Not  at  all.  Tes- 
terday's  strangest  dreams  are  today's  head- 
lines, and  change  is  getting  swifter. 

I  have  already  called  upon  my  advisors  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  a  network  for 
knowledse — and  to  draw  up  a  blueprint  for 
achieving  it. 

In  1844.  when  Henry  Thoreau  heard  about 
Mr.  Morse's  telegraph,  he  made  a  sour  com- 
ment about  the  race  for  faster  communica- 
tion. "Perchance."  he  warned,  "the  first  news 
which  will  len'K  through  Into  the  broad,  flap- 
ping American  ear  will  be  that  the  Princess 
Adelaide  has  the  whooping  cough." 

I  am  not  such  a  skeptic.  I  believe  we  have 
Irrpcrtant  thing's  to  say  to  one  another — 
and  the  wisdom  to  match  our  technical 
gen  I  U.S. 

In  that  spirit,  I  sign  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Act  of  1967. 


A  MAN  CAME  HOME 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  TMr.  Nichols]  may  extend  his 


remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Saturday 
is  Veteran's  Day  here  in  America.  Our 
Nation  will  pause  to  salute  those  men 
who  have  risked  their  lives,  or  even 
given  their  lives,  for  their  countiT-  Spe- 
cial observances  are  being  planned  in 
many  towns  and  cities  to  honor  our 
veterans. 

The  editor  of  the  Alabama  Farmer's 
Bulletin  has  written  a  very  stirring  ar- 
ticle which  I  think  is  most  appropriate 
for  Veteran's  Day.  I  would  like  to  sliare 
this  article  entitled  "A  Man  Came 
Home."  written  by  Mr.  Gordon  Tucker, 
of  Montgomery,  with  the  Members  of 
the  Congress: 

A  Man  Came  Home 
(By  Gordon  Tucker) 

The  following  bit  of  reSection  is  not  In- 
tended to  whip  anyone  into  a  monumental 
frenzy  of  "flag-waving"  or  "glory-whooping". 
It  is  to  be  interpreted  and  thought  upon  ex- 
actly as  presented  .  .  .  that  is  as  a  litcle  bit  of 
"real"  Reality. 

A  maa  came  home  this  ■week. 

NoTEi  We  said  a  man.  He  left  as  a  lad,  but 
not  any  more. 

A  man  came  home  tills  v»-eek  from  Vietnam. 

He  was  one  of  the  lucky  ones  .  .  .  because 
he  did  get  home  .  .  .  and  ail  in  or.e  piece.  Now 
he  can  take  up  where  some  others  never  left 
off. 

You  wouldn't  recognize  him  if  you  met  him 
on  a  downtown  street  tomorrow  morning,  be- 
cause he  is  as  faceless  as  a  mUlion  other 
humans  you  have  encountered  In  your  wa:i- 
derlngs. 

He  might  be  captain  or  corpor.il  .  .  .  private 
or  major;  you  can't  really  tell  by  looking  be- 
cause he  has  now  removed  his  uniform  and 
is  one  of  "us"  again  ,  .  .  not  that  he  wasn't 
before  .  .  .  just  more  so  now  ...  at  least  there 
!s  nothing  that  one  can  see  which  makes 
him  a  breed  apart  .  .  .  and  yet.  you  may  de- 
cide he  j.»  before  this  musing  is  done  ...  an 
exceptional  breed  apart. 

A  man  came  home  this  week  .  .  .  and  when 
lie  dropped  Into  his  local  barbershop  for  a 
quick  trim,  one  of  the  fellows  looked  up  ana 
commented,  "Hey  Joe!  Where  ya  been???? 
"Haven't  seen  you  around  for  a  while'." 

Of  all  the  thousands  who  reside  in  his 
hometown,  not  a  hundred  even  knew  he  was 
gone:  fewer  than  fifty  Tealized  it  .  .  .  and 
perhaps  less  than  a  dozen  really  cared.  "But 
he's  back  safely  now",  you  say.  "so  what  does 
it  matter?" 

...  To  which  we  can  only  answer:  "Would 
It  matter  If  he  were  'yours'  .  .  .  your  son. 
your  brother,  your  husband?" 

A  man  came  home  this  week  .  .  .  and  In  the 
tiny  delegation  that  met  him  at  the  station, 
there  was  a  little  brunette  wife  who  uttered 
a  screech  of  delight  and  sobbed  a  tear  of 
pure  joy  .  .  .  there  was  a  son  grown  almost 
beyond  recognition  ....  and  a  two  year  old 
daughter  he'd  never  seen  before. 

There  was  a  mother  who  carried  a  few  more 
lines  in  her  face  .  .  .  and  a  father  who  was 
now  almost  totally  gray. 

But  the  Mayor  wasn't  there.  His  Congress- 
man wasn't  in  the  crowd  (of  less  than 
ten)  .  .  .  Nor  his  Senator  .  .  .  and  the  diplo- 
mats were  off  somewhere  debating  and  nego- 
tiating. StUl,  it's  possible  if  they  all  liad 
been  there,  he  might  have  been  able  to  tell 
even  them  a  thing  or  three, 

A  man  came  home  this  week  ,  .  .  but  there 
was  no  parade  down  malnstreet  .  .  .  not  f-.at 
he  minded.  In  fact  he  was  a  little  relieved. 
After  all  who  wants  to  celebrate  a  task  he 


didn't  finish  .  .  or  a  \ictory  that  still  mUot 
be  won;  even  though  he  was  awarded  a  meda' 
for  trying:  "above  :ind  beyond  the  call  of 
duty",  as  the  colonel  had  put  it. 

?L  man  Ctime  home  this  week  from  Viet- 
nam .  .  .  but  that  doesn't  make  him  any  lesg 
a  liero  than  those  who  ren.i.in.  In  the  twentv 
months  (give  or  take  a  few  days)  that  he 
slugged  and  slogged,  and  darted  and  dodged 
through  its  murk  &  mire,  and  criss-crossed 
its  steamy  Jungle,  he  became  just  as  hot  and 
muggy.  Just  as  beat  :'.nd  tired  a^  any  of 
them  .  .  .  and  he  prayed  and  cursed  just  a.^ 
iiard  as  the  best  or  worst  of  them. 

He  missed  his  home  .  .  .  his  family,  just  as 
much  a.s  any  one  of  us  might. 

And  just  ber.TU  =  e  l-.e  managed  to  stand 
and  fight  and  hang  on  to  his  position  Ave 
minutes  longer  than  the  enemy  out  ahead 
of  him  .  .  .  and  w.is  lucky  enough  to  Uve 
through  it  .  .  .  this  doesn't  mean  for  a  mo- 
ment that  his  stomach  wasn't  just  as 
"queezy"  and  as  knotted  with  faar  ...  or  his 
he.irt  just  fis  full  of  courage  as  his  best 
buddy,  whose  face  v.-a?  blown  completely 
away  not  ten  feet  dlst-int. 

Nor  did  lie  necessarily  want  to  be  there 
just  as  he  doesn't  want  to  go  back  there  . 
which  of  course  is  no  crime:  it  is  no  crime 
for  any  one  of  US  not  to  v.'ant  to  be  there 
either.  But   now  he  c.in  go  to  bod  tonight 
f.nd  drift  into  sleep  with  the  knowledge  that 
he  tried  to  carry  his  share  of  the  load  .  . 
that  he  did  his  bit  to  pick  up  some  of  the 
enormous  "tab"  that  is  required  to  keep  this 
country  free  and  his  family  out  of  leg  irons. 

He  found  it  infinitely  more  to  his  liking 
to  oe  out  t'.-.ere  burfing  enemy  command 
posts  and  supply  dumps  than  b.;ck  home 
burning  draft  cards  and  whole  city  blocks  . . . 
and  he'd  rather  fight  the  communists  ii;  the 
streets  of  S.iigon  and  Hanoi  than  the  police 
in  the  streets  of  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles 
He'd  rather  face  the  enemies  of  this  countrr 
on  their  home  ground,  than  ha^.e  his  son 
face  them  0:1  his. 

A  man  came  home  this  week  ...  A  man 
came  home  from  Vietnam.  He  won't  be  going 
back  .  .  .  but  he  know.-  what  the  guy  wiio 
took  his  place  is  in  for. 

Nor  will  he  be  asking  what  it's  all  about 
over  there  ...  He  knows.  He  is  one  who 
found  out  for  hims.olf  .  .  .  first  hand  .  .  . 
and  he  won't  be  apathetic  about  It  either 
even  if  he  is  quickly  settling  back  into  the 
old  welcome  rut  .ind  routine  of  punching  a 
9  to  5  o'clock  again;  and  living  and  lo\1ng 
as  in  days  gone  by. 

A  man  came  home  this  week  . .  .  and  picked 
up  where  orhers  have  never  loft  off. 

He  was  one  of  the  lucky  ones. 

Gordon  T^tcker. 


NATIONAL  SHRINE  OF  OUR  LADY  OF 
CZESTOCHOWA 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Nedzi]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
15,  1967,  Vice  President  Humphrey  ad- 
dressed a  gathering  of  distinguished  men 
and  women  at  the  first  anniversary  cele- 
bration of  the  dedication  of  the  National 
Shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Czestochowa  in 
Doylestown,  Pa. 

I  was  deeply  moved  by  the  thunderous 
approval  which  the  Vice  President  re- 
ceived from  those  present  as  he  spoke 
of  our  most  pressing  national  problems. 
His  words.  I  believ3,  have  special  sig- 
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niflcance  not  only  for  Americans  of  Pol- 
T  descent  who  were  responsible  for  the 
huCding  of  this  national  shrine,  but  for 
au  Americans  who  regard  their  unique 
heritages  as  wellsprings  of  courage  and 
wisdom  in  dealing  with  these  changing 
and  turbulent  times. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  heartily  recommend 
Vice  President  Humphrey's  remarks  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

SI.4TEME.N'T      EY      ViCE      Pr.EL.lDE.NT      HUBERT      H. 
HUMPHBEY,     AT     NATION.M.     SHRIKX     OF     Ol'R 

Lady  of  Czestochow.a,  Doylestown,  Pa., 

OcroBES    15.    1967 

Vice  Pra^i'-lent  HuMPHP-rv.  Most  Reverend 
Bishop,  P.ight  Reverend  and  Reverend  Clergy, 
Monsignor  Fronczak  and  our  dearly  beloved 
friend  Father  Michael  Zembrzuskl  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen!  I  suppose  that  an  appro- 
oriate  g  eeting  from  a  midwestern  Nor- 
wegian would  be  "drodzy  polacy". 

Mr  fellow  Am  ricans,  I'm  sure  that  you 
must  fee!  as  I  on  this  moment,  what  a  mag- 
nificeai  and  b-jatitiful  tcene.  How  the  good 
Lord  hu-  bIe?Fed  iv"^  led  .y  with  th<s  lovely 
day.  I  i-iii  sure  tli'it  you  inu:^t  .•'ense  the 
feeling  of  inspiration  and  exhilaration  that 
:s  mine  when  I  r.eet  ;,  :ur  youug  people 
c.e;?ed  in  their  native  costume,  bright,  at- 
tractive. he.Tlthy.  all  that  makes  for  youth. 
It  ii,  indeed,  a  wonderful  exijerience  for  n.e. 
yaw.  I  know  hew  President  Johnson  must 
have  felt  jur.t  a  ye.-.r  ago.  Indeed,  only  last 
evening,  my  dear  friends,  I  wa.'s  with  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  was  visiting 
with  them  abcut  this  particular  occpcion. 

GREETINGS     FROM     THE     PRESIDENT 

And  the  Presl;!ent  of  the  United  States, 
Fither  Michael,  w.inted  nte  to  e:<preps  to  you. 
to  every  peison  gatiicred  here  today,  and  in 
particular  the  Most  Reverend  Bishop,  the 
Riglit  Reverend  and  Reverend  ClcT~y,  tad 
our  fellow  A.i.cricans  iiis  iienrtiest  good 
wishes  and  greetings.  How  he  wishes  he  could 
be  here  on  this  hour. 

And  might  I  ask  that  you  convey  his 
greetings  as  well  as  mine  to  a  great  church- 
2ir.n  who  only  recently  has  been  elevated 
to  the  high  and  honored  title  in  ofSce  of 
Cardinal.  Cardinal  Krol.  I  know  he  Is  in 
Rome  at  the  Conference  of  Bishops,  but  I 
wanted  to  say  hello  to  him  even  at  this 
distance. 

When  President  Johnson  helped  d?c..c.Ue 
this  national  shrine  a  year  ago.  in  the  ;,ear 
of  Poland's  Christian  mlllenlum,  it  was  a 
beautiful  and  splendid  thing.  All  of  Amer- 
ica heard  of  It.  but  now  there  is  new  beauty 
and  nobility.  There  is  this  magnificent  mural, 
a  true  reproduction  of  that  priceless  treasure 
of  Poland  ani  its  fate,  the  painting  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  And  there  are  the  great 
St  imed  glass  windows  that  give  vibrant  life 
and  color  to  the  east  and  west  walls  of  the 
Upper  Church.  One  portrays  Poland's  thou- 
sand years  of  Christianity  and  the  other  the 
life  and  the  work  of  the  Polish  people  in 
the  new  world. 

visrrs  WITH  holy  fathers 
I'm  reminded  of  my  visit  to  Rome  this 
past  April,  when  I  had  the  rare  honor 
of  visiting  with  his  Holiness.  Pope  Paul  VI, 
and  discussing  with  the  Holy  Father,  mat- 
ters of  great  concern  to  church  and  state. 
I  shall  never  forget  that  day  in  the  Basil'ca 
of  St.  Peter,  nor  how  can  I  forget  my  e:-;peri- 
ence  only  a  few  years  past  of  visiting  with 
that  beloved  peasant  priest  who  brought  so 
much  goodness  to  the  world  and  brought  tiie 
peoples  of  the  world  so  close  together  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement,  Pope 
John  XXin,  one  of  the  great  .spirits  of  all 
time. 

So  there  are  many  happy  memories   that 
come  to  mind  today. 

POLISH   ccLTtna 
These  fine  works  of  art  that  are  here  are 
a   reminder   that   your   forefathers    brought 


with  them  much  more  than  just  their  in- 
domitable courage,  their  strength  and  their 
will  to  work.  They  brought  with  them  one 
of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  richest  cul- 
tures In  Europe,  a  culture  of  excellence  in 
literature,  in  drama,  in  music,  in  ppmtlng 
and  as  we  see  before  our  verj-  eyes,  m 
architecture. 

But  this  is  more  than  a  religious  shrine 
..nd  cultural  center.  It  is  a  monument  to 
Ireedom.  strong,  beautiful,  imposing,  a  monu- 
ment to  man's  freedom.  Devotion  to  freeiom 
and  a  belief  in  the  dignity  of  man  have 
been  the  undying  characteristics  of  Poles  in 
America  and  "elsewhere  since  the  beginning. 

THE  LEGACY  OF  PULASKI 

Oh,  we  have  so  many  great  men  of  Polish 
descent  to  remember,  we  Americans.  "We  have 
Casimlr  Pulaski  who  fought  for  liberty  in  the 
American  Revolution.  'Who  can  forget  him? 
•What  boy  or  girl  will  not  remember  that 
name?  Do  you  remember  what  this  great 
patriot  said?  Well,  let  me  remind  you  once 
a^aln— because  his  words  of  those  days  of 
our  early  American  history  are  so  relevant 
and  so  meaningful  this  very  hour  when  Amer- 
ica finds  herself  once  again  facing  powerful 
forces  of  oppression.  Pulaski  said,  "Wher- 
ever on  the  globe  men  are  fighting  for  free- 
dom, it  is  as  if  it  were  our  own  affair." 

This  great  human  being,  this  dedicated 
patriot  understood  that  freedom  was  per- 
sonal, that  freedom  belonged  to  each  indi- 
vidual, and  wherever  freedom  was  in  trouble, 
man  was  in  trouble. 

KOSCrt"SKO'S    SPIRIT 

Now  that  was  the  spirit  that  brought 
Kosciusko  to  our  shores.  And  it  is  fitting 
that  we  remember  Kosciusko  too,  on  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 

^Kosciusko  was  not  only  a  skillful  soldier 
and  a  devoted  patriot,  but  my  dear  friends, 
a  compassionate  and  great  hearted  humani- 
tarian. He  demonstrated  in  his  life  that  you 
can  be  strong,  devoted,  patriotic,  and  stiU, 
kind  and  compassionate. 

THE  BLt'E  legion's  VALOR 


And  we  honor  that  same  spirit  as  we  com- 
memorate another  anniversary  today.  It  was 
fifty  vears  ago  this  vear  that  the  Blue  Legion 
of  Polish  Freedom  Fighters  was  founded  on 
American  soil.  Oh.  the  valiant  men  of  Pol- 
ish descent  who  have  fought  for  freedom 
here  and  elsewhere  in  the  name  of  freedom 
and  America— many  of  them  here  today  vnth 
us  on  this  platform. 

Starzvnski,  a  founder  along  with  Paderew- 
ski  of  tiie  Blue  Army  rests  here  In  the  lot  of 
honor  in  your  cemetery.  What  a  hallowed 
Dlace  It  is  a  worthy  place,  is  it  not.  for  a 
worthy  man  who  so  greatly  loved  both  Po- 
land and  America.  And  you  know  dear 
friends,  vou  can  love  both  and  know  that 
you  are  lo\ing  freedom.  How  wonderful. 

AMERICAS  MANY  ORIGINS 

This  is  truly  a  national  shrine,  this  na- 
tional shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Czestochowa. 
Beautiful.  A  shrine  in  which  all  Americans 
can  take  pride.  For  we  are  both  one  nation 
and  we  are  manv  nations.  One  of  our  great 
American  authors,  Herman  Melville  wrote, 
speaking  of  America,  that  it  was— 

"Settled  by  the  people  of  all  nations,  all 
nations  mav  claim  her  for  their  own^  Our 
blood  is  as  the  flood  of  the  Amazon  made  up 
of  a  thousand  noble  currents  pouring  into 
one.  We  are  not  a  nation  so  much  as  a 
world." 

What  a  description  of  America,  this  plunU- 
Istic.  mosaic  society,  the  society  of  maay.  Jet 
bound  together  in  unity. 

It  is  because  they  saw  America  as  this  land 
of  freedom  and  opportunity  that  our  fore- 
fathers came  here  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  yours  from  Poland  ana  mine  from 
Norwav  and  Wales. 

My  dear,  beloved  mother  was  a  foreign 
born  girl  coming  to  this  country  with  her 


parents  to  seek  what  men  and  women  for 
generations  have  sought.  A  chance.  A  new 
day.  A  better  day.  A  chance  t j  live  in  greater 
freedom. 

OPPOBTtJNTTT  FOB  ALL 

We  must  see  to  it  that  America  is.  indeed. 
now  as  in  the  past,  a  land  of  ever  widening 
opportunity.  Not  just  for  some  Americans. 
Not  just  even  for  most  Americans.  But  a 
land  of  opportunity  for  all  Americans.  Every- 
one of  us.  . 

I  spoke  to  a  high  school  and  jun.or  high 
school  dedication  a  couple  of  hours  ago,  and 
I  ended  my  visit  with  that  lovely  and  wonder- 
ful audience,  with  so  many  fine  young 
people  present,  by  reciting  for  them  the  creed 
of  tJhis  nation,  and  I  think  it  so  appropriate 
on  everv  occasion.  Just  as  we  sing  the  na- 
tional anthems  of  Americ^i  and  Poland,  so  we 
can  recite  time  and  again  the  story  of  this 
land,  the  key  ts  Its  greatness. 

I  spoke  of  all  Americans  having  oppor- 
tunity We  say.  you  know,  in  our  schools  and 
elsewhere  when  we  look  at  our  great  flag. 
■One  nation  under  God,  Indivisible  with 
libertv  and  justice  for  all." 

That  is  the  suiry  of  this  land,  my  dear 
friends  That  is  America.  One  nation  of  many 
peoples  but  under  God.  Recognizing  our 
humllltv,  but  indivisible  and  with  liberty  and 
justice  for  all.  What  a  precious  preientauon 
of  the  purpose  of  this  nation. 

Each  and  everv  American  must  have  the 
opportunity  as  we  see  it  to  develop  his  God- 
given  talents  to  the  fullest  and  to  apply  them 
for  his  own  advancement  and  the  welfare  of 
his  community. 

SELF-RELIANCE 

You  see,  it  is  an  opportunity  sUte,  not  a 
welfare  state  that  we're  seeking  to  build  l^n 
America.  We  want  every  American  to  be  able 
to  stand  strong  and  self-reliant  on  his  own 
two  feet  proud  in  his  Inheritance,  proud  of 
his  name,  his  familv,  his  faith,  his  church, 
proud  of  his  state  and  his  nation.  That's  the 
kind  of  America  we  want.  For  in  the  words  of 
yovir  Polish  proverb.  "From  someone  else  s 
cart,  vou  have  to  get  o3  half  way."  But  when 
it's  your  cart,  when  you  can  have  it  jourseii, 
it  goes  with  you  the  fuU  way. 

VIOLENCE  IN   CITIES 

We  have  witnessed  recently  grave  disorders 
in  otir  cities.  You  and  I  know  that  uhere  can 
be  no  room  in  America  for  lawlessness  and 
violence.  You  and  I  know  that  it  will  and 
mu=t  be  met  bv  strict  and  uncompromising 
enforcement  of'  the  law  and  respect  for  the 
law  But  you  and  I  know  that  every  thinking 
American  realizes  that  the  violence  that  we 
have  seen  Is  In  part  a  symptom  of  deep  social 
problems,  of  the  condition  amongst  an  alien- 
ated minority.  To  them,  society  has  nothing 
to  offer  that  is  worth  saving. 

It  is  vital  that  we  maintain  law  and  order 
because  only  through  that  can  we  obtain 
progress 

EQUALITY    FOR    ALL 

But  It  is  also  important  to  remember  that 
it  is  not  enough.  We  need.  also,  the  kind  of 
vision  and  compassion  that  the  great  patriot 
Kosciusko  showed  in  the  well  known  words  of 
his  will  I  repeated  those  words  in  1964  in 
Chicago  at  the  Polish  American  Congress.  I 
want  to  repeat  them  here  to  you  today. 
Kosciusko  wrote  these  words ; 

"I  will  herebv  authorize  my  friend  Thomas 
Jefterson  to  employ  the  whole  of  my  property 
m  the  United  States  in  purchasing  Negro 
(Slaves!     and    glnng    them    liberty    In    my 

name." 

What  a  remarkable  testament. 

So  I  am  confident  that  Americans  of  Polish 
descent,  true  to  this  great  tradition,  will 
join  m  making  the  promise  of  America  a 
reality  for  all  Americans. 

AMTRICAN    AID    TO    POLAND 

But  oiu-  regard  for  our  fellow  man  does  not 

stop  at  the  coastline  or  at  the  water's  edge. 

In  this  fast  shrinking  world  we  are  all  more 
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or  less  neighbors,  and  we  are  all  "our 
brothers  keepers."  We  have  not  forgotten 
our  friends  and  relatives  In  Poland.  You  can 
still  see  at  work  In  Polish  factories  today  the 
machine  tools  which  were  sent  there— many 
of  them  made  by  the  United  States,  through 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration. 

And  under  the  Pood  for  Peace  Program 
which  you  have  supported.  literally  over  a 
half  of  a  billion  dollars  of  American  food  and 
fiber  have  gone  to  Poland.  And  much  of  that 
food  has  been  distributed  in  Poland  to  the 
Polish  people  by  American  voluntary  orga- 
nizations speaking  In  the  name  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

What  does  this  mean  in  more  human 
terms?  It  means  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  little  children  In  school  and  summer  camps 
now  can  en 'ay  a  hot  and  nourishing  meal.  It 
means  th  .t  many  thousands  of  the  elderly 
and  the  Infirm  In  hospitals  and  In  institu- 
tions are  better  fed.  That's  what  Food  for 
Peace  means.  It  means  lUe  for  little  children. 
Life  for  God's  children. 

"BRIDCES"   TO    POLAND 

Ambassador  Gronouskl,  a  distinguished 
Polish  American  who  serves  this  nation  hon- 
orably and  well,  this  spring  signed  a  new 
agreement  with  the  Polish  government  for 
a  ten  year  E^ngUsh  language  teaching  pro- 
gram and  a  seven  year  cultural  exchange,  so 
that  English,  the  American  tongTje.  will  be- 
come the  second  language  of  the  Polish  child 
of  tomorrow.  What  a  bond  of  friendship! 

CHILDREN'S    HOSPITAL    IN    POI^ND 

And  as  you  may  know,  I  have  a  particular 
and  p>ersonal  Interest  In  the  thoroughly  mod- 
ern research  hospital  for  the  children  !n 
Krakow,  Poland.  It  was  conceived  and 
planned  by  a  good  friend  of  mine,  a  dis- 
tinguished architect  by  the  name  of  Ber- 
nacki-Poray.  I  worked  closely  with  him  in 
making  this  great  dream  come  true.  And  I'm 
happy  to  say  that  Senator  Joseph  Clark  who 
is  on  this  platform  with  me  today  from  your 
state  helped  make  this  dream  come  true.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  working  with  the  great 
congressman  from  the  state  of  Wisconsin, 
Congre€;sman  Zablocki  and  another  great 
Congressman.  John  Rooney,  to  make  the 
dream  of  this  hospital  come  true.  I  hope  that 
someday  I'll  be  able  to  visit  that  hospital 
and  see  those  children  and  bring  them  your 
greetings. 

This  life  giving  gift  of  medicine  and  care 
of  the  American  people  to  the  children  of 
Poland  was  dedicated  almost  two  years  ago, 
and  it  has  been  in  full  operation  ever  since. 
It  has  three  hundred  and  twenty  beds  and 
they  are  regularly  filled  to  capacity.  Literally 
thousands  of  children  have  come  out  of  't 
with  their  health  and  their  strength  restored 
because  America  cared,  because  America 
loved,  because  America  thought  of  children 
even  before  it  thought  of  Ideology  or  politics. 

There  are  m.my  way?  that  we  build  brldgps 
of  understanding.  Bridges  of  peaceful  trade 
in  commerce  nre  being  built  tod.iy  The  ex- 
pansion of  trade  remains  one  of  the  goals 
of  this  Administration.  Everyone  stands  to 
gain  by  It  and  no  one  need  lose.  For  as  our 
late  and  beloved  President  Kennedy  Uked 
to  say,  "A  rising  tide  lifts  all  the  boats." 

OPENING    THE    DOOR    TO    EASTERN    EtTBOPE 

In  March  of  this  year.  I  stood  at  another 
rostrum  In  mid-America,  at  Westminister 
College  in  Pulton,  Mlssourt  The  same  ros- 
trum from  which  Winston  Churchill  warned 
us   twenty   one   years   ago  as  he  said: 

"From  Stettin  In  the  BalUc  to  Trieste  la 
the  Adriatic,  an  Iron  Curtain  has  descended 
across  the  continent  of  Europe." 

That  was  his  famous  Iron  Curtain  speech 
I  declared  on  that  occasion  twenty  one  yeir:- 
later  my  belief  that  we  stand  on  the  thresh- 
old of  an  entirely  new  era  In  relation*  with 
the  people  of  Eastern  Europe,  a  period  cf 
peaceful  engagement.  I  stated  my  conviction 
then  as  I  do  now,  tbat  if  we  do  not  lose 


our  nerve  or  our  patience,  we  can  look  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  the  replacement  of 
that  ugly  Iron  Curtain  by  a  beautiful  open 
door. 

The  ties  which  you  and  other  Americans 
of  central  and  eastern  European  descent  have 
maintained  with  the  countries  of  your  fore- 
fathers are  very  important  in  this  respect. 
For  they  will  help  mightily  in  opening  that 
door  and  keeping  it  open  so  that  people  can 
talk  to  one  another,  be  with  one  another. 
This  win  be  a  real  service  to  peace  in  this 
tormented  world.  For  it  is  open  doors  and 
open  hearts,  not  Iron  Curtains  and  closed 
minds  that  means  peace  In  a  world  where 
science  and  technology  are  making  one  great 
neighborhood  for  all  the  children  of  the 
earth. 

THE    CHALLENGE  OF  VIET  NAM 

But  the  peace  of  that  world  neighborhood 
today  Is  threatened  and  torn  in  Asia.  The 
tragedy  of  war  grips  many  a  family  In  Amer- 
ica and  grips  a  far  away  place  caUed  Viet 
Nam. 

Once  again,  our  nation  pours  out  Its  treas- 
ure and  offers  the  lives  of  Its  young  men. 
not  for  selfish  purposes,  not  for  imperial  gain, 
not  for  trade  or  commerce,  but  in  resisting 
aggression,  resisting  Communist  tyranny, 
this  time  in  Asia. 

We  are  dealing  there  with  a  struggle  that 
has  been  on  for  years  and  has  been  waged 
not  just  militarily  but  above  all,  politically, 
economically  and  psychologically.  We  struggle 
hard  to  fathom  and  understand.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  an  adversary  who  according  to  all 
of  our  information  still  genuinely  believes 
that  time  is  on  his  side.  An  enemy  who  de- 
spite his  military  defeats,  defeat  after  defeat, 
still  believes  that  we  the  American  people  will 
ultimately  tire,  give  up  and  withdraw.  And 
that,  my  dear  friends.  Is  why  the  enemy  will 
not  come  to  the  conference  table  and  negoti- 
ate a  just  and  honorable  p>eace. 

Our  hearts  cry  out  at  the  human  and  ma- 
terial loss  that  we  see  in  Southeast  Asia,  in 
■Viet  Nam.  All  of  us  pray  to  God  for  an  end 
to  this  struggle. 

The  hope  of  victory  for  the  enemy,  however, 
is  not  In  his  power,  but  In  our  division,  in 
our  weariness,  in  oiu  uncertainty.  The  road 
to  p>eace  that  you  want  and  I  want  ij  not  in 
our  words  but  rather  in  our  unity,  in  our 
courage,  in  our  steadfastness  and  In  having 
the  enemy  know  that  the  United  States  of 
America  will  never  give  up,  ■will  not  tire,  and 
will  remain  there  until  the  Job  Is  done. 

AMERICAN  PERSEVERANCE 

We  have  no  choice  but  to  persevere.  Choos- 
ing neither  the  reckless  and  irresponsible 
choice  of  massive  military  escalation  that 
could  confront  us  with  greater  danger — nor 
a  withdrawal.  Choosing  to  stick  with  the  diffi- 
cult and  necessary  course  of  firm  resolve 
which  can  and  will  bring  the  conflict  to  a  Just 
and  honorable  peace.  I'm  talking  of  a  course 
of  action  which  means  keeping  at  It  day  by 
day,  defeating  the  enemy  forces,  and  we  are. 
Of  building  security  and  a  better  standard 
of  living  In  the  Viet  Namese  countryside, 
and  we  are  And  of  doing  what  we  can  to 
nurture  and  develop  respwrislble,  representa- 
tive democratic  government,  and  we  are.  I'm 
speaking  of  tirelessly  seeking  honorable  ne- 
gotiations until  one  day  our  adversary 
realizes  that  time  is  not  on  his  side,  but  time 
Is  en  the  side  of  the  men  of  freedom  who 
fight  for  freedom  there  as  you  fought  for  it 
elsewhere. 

PRESIDENT    KENNEDY'S    INAUGURAL    MESSAGE 

I  Stood  on  the  platform  In  Washington  In 
January.  1961  and  heard  a  brave  young 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  say  these  words: 

"Let  every  nation  know  whether  it  wishes 
us  well  or  ill  that  we  shall  pay  any  price, 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  sup- 
port any  friend,  oppose  any  foe,  to  assure  the 
survival  and  the  success  of  liberty." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  that  is  the  Ameri- 
can creed. 


Yes,  we  must  do  as  he  said.  For  what  is  at 
stake  In  Viet  Nam  Is  more  than  the  fate  of 
one  little  country.  It  is  the  fate  of  a  long, 
standing  American  involvement  in  a  part 
of  the  world  where  better  than  half  of  the 
children  of  this  earth  live.  A  fate  of  in- 
volvement  of  Asia  that  goes  back  at  least  to 
Pearl  Harbor  and  beyond  that.  It  is  the 
fate  of  free  Asia  itself.  The  fate  of  peace. 
Our  own  American  security  is  at  stake.  That's 
why  we're  there. 

THE    THREAT    OF   COMMUNIST    CHINA 

Today,  the  threat  to  world  p>eace  is  mill- 
tant.  aggressive  Asian  Communism  with  lie 
headquarters  in  Peking.  China.  The  aggres- 
sion of  North  Viet  Nam  is  but  the  most  cur- 
rent and  Immediate  action  of  that  militant 
Asian  Communism.  If  it  should  succeed  in  its 
goal  of  conquest  of  South  Viet  Nam.  it  would 
add  to  the  strength  of  Communism  in  Asia 
and  Europe,  And  it  would  stimulate  the  ap- 
petite for  more  aggression  and  conquests. 
It  would  represent  a  defeat — not  only  for 
America   but   for   freedom   everywhere, 

NAZI   AGGRESSION    AGAINST   POLAND 

I  need  not  tell  people  of  Polish  descent 
what  aggression  means.  I  need  not  tell  you 
of  the  evils  of  totalitarianism.  I  need  not  tell 
you  of  the  brutality  of  Nazism  and  Com- 
munism. You  know. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  had  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  had  the  courage  that  little 
Poland  had  in  1939,  there  would  have  been 
no  Nazi  World  War  11.  What  we  seek  today 
to  do  is  what  the  generation  before  us  should 
have  done  when  Hitler  was  on  the  march 
Stop  him  before  It  was  too  late.  Stop  the 
aggressor  before  he  becomes  accustomed  to 
the  habit  of  conquest.  And  this  my  friends 
is  what  it's  all  about, 

WHY    AMERICA    IS    IN    VIET    NAM 

So,  my  fellow  Americans,  remember  what 
General  Pulaski  said,  "Wherever  on  the  globe 
men  are  fighting  for  freedom,  it  is  as  if  it 
were  our  own  affair."  We  are  in  Viet  Nam  not 
only  because  of  the  Viet  Namese  not  only 
because  of  a  treaty,  not  only  because  a  small 
nation  has  been  set  upon  by  a  pxDwerful  ag- 
gressive force.  We  are  there  because  the 
United  States  of  America  has  a  stake  in  free- 
dom and  because  our  own  national  security 
is  best  protected  when  the  enemies  of  free- 
dom are  denied  victory  anyplace,  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

Now,  make  no  mistake  about  It,  my  fellow 
Americans,  it  Is  not  the  United  States  and 
her  allies  who  are  falling  To  the  contrary. 
Communist  China  has  failed  in  its  attempt  to 
overrun  Southeast  Asia.  Why?  Because  we  are 
resisting  aggression.  North  Viet  Nam  has 
failed  in  Its  objective  to  absorb  South  Viet 
Nam  In  the  swamp  of  Communism,  Why? 
Because  we  are  resisting  aggression.  It  is 
time  that  the  American  people  understood 
that  it  is  the  Communists  who  are  losing  this 
war  and  that  victory  will  crown  our  efforts 
if  we  persevere  with  the  courage  that  has 
characterized  the  Polish  people  and  the 
Polish  nation  in  a  millennium  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Three  great  Presidents.  President  Elsen- 
hower, President  Kennedy  find  President 
Johnson,  following  the  best  advice  that  they 
could  find,  have  concluded  that  it  is  In  the 
interests  of  this  nation  to  check  the  tide 
of  aggression  in  Viet  Nam.  If  we  fall  to  do  It 
there,  we'll  have  to  meet  It  someplace  else, 
and  later  it  may  be  even  more  dlfBcult  and 
more  dangerous. 

AMERICA'S  LEADERSHIP  RESPONSIBILITT 

Now.  let  me  leave  you  with  a  personal  word. 
I  know  these  are  difllcult  times  for  America 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  has  never  been 
easy,  but  what  a  great  nation  this  is,  how 
blessed  and  how  fortunate.  No  nation  more 
rich,  no  nation  more  powerful,  President 
Johnson  put  it  this  way: 

"This  nation  is  mighty  enough,  its  society 
is    healthy    enough,    its    people    are    strong 
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nnni-h  to  pursue  our  goals  in  the  rest  of  the 
^orld  while  still  building  a  great  society 
hpre  at  home." 

I  know  that's  a  mighty  task,  but  we  dare 

"  Mv°eUow  Americans,  If  we  are  not  strong 
enough  to  stand  the  test,  who  is?  If  we  are 
„„t-with  our  wealth— able  to  pay  the  cost 
of  freedom  and  Justice,  who  is?  If  we.  blessed 
«  we  are  with  material  abundance,  with 
knowledge,  with  science  and  with  technology. 
with  good  people,  if  we  cannot  fulfill  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  leadership  for  freedom,  who 

"^^We  have  no  choice.  We  are  leaders.  We  have 
s  responsibility  and  a  burden  to  carry,  and 
we're  great  enough  to  do  It. 

But  one  thing  Is  certain,  my  friends,  with 
all  of  the  wealth,  with  all  of  the  prosperity. 
with  all  of  the  power  we  will  not  find  peace 
tere  or  abroad,  we'll  not  find  peace  in  Viet 
Kam  nor  will  we  build  better  American  cities 
simply  by  massive  applications  of  money  and 
power.  For,  If  money  and  power  were  enough, 
we  would  long  ago  have  solved  these  prob- 
lems, because  no  one  has  known  so  much 
money  or  so  much  power, 

QUALITIES    AMERICA    NEEDS 

No  we  shall  need  other  qualities.  We  shall 
need  the  qualities  that  have  always  pulled 
this  naUon  through  its  dark  days  when  It 
has  been  tested  and  fou::;d  not  wanting.  We 
shall  need  good  old  fashioned  American  cour- 
age. We  shall  need  patience  and  perseverance. 
We  shall  need  confidence,  confidence  In  our- 
selves confidence  in  the  Tightness  of  our 
cause.  As  Lincoln  put  it,  "With  malice  to- 
ward none,  with  charity  for  all.  with  firm- 
ness in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the 
right." 

We're  going  to  need  that  kind  of  Llncoln- 
lan  philosophy  and  dedication.  And  we'll 
need  humility' and  understanding.  We  shall 
need  above  all,  the  ever  inspiring  spirit  of 
hope,  and  we  shall  need  faith,  new  faith  In 
old  American  dreams.  We  shall  need  faith  in 
our  countrv,  in  our  fellow  citizens,  in  our 
capacitv  to  meet  whatever  comes  and  to 
master' it.  And  we  shall  need  faith  in  God 
Almighty  and  His  message. 

If  we  have  that  faith,  and  I  believe  we 
have,  then  I  think  the  problems  of  today 
can  be  the  victories  of  tomorrow 

THE  NEW  POLISH   MILLENNIUM 

It  has  been  an  inspiration  for  me  to  be 
with  vou  on  this  magnificent  occasion  of 
PoUsh'-American  religious  and  patriotic  de- 
votion. ,         , 

The  millennium  of  Polish  Christianity  cel- 
ebrated last  year  here  and  throughout  the 
world  was  not  the  end.  It  was  the  new  be- 
ginning of  a  second  millennium. 

May  God  grant  that  the  years  ahead  will 
see  tiie  fulfillment  of  the  noblest  Ideals  of 
this  magnificent,  beautiful,  superb  shrine. 

And  mav  Poland,  free,  independent  and 
Christian  achieve  her  proudest  role  in  the 
famllv  of  man.  Thank  you 


ever,  the  program  is  frequently  not  well 
administered,  resulting  in  undue  delays 
in  recognizing  employee  efforts;  and  it  Is 
often  relegated  to  a  minor  level  in  per- 
sonnel management.  These  facts  are 
brought  out  in  a  report  being  released  to- 
day by  the  Manpower  and  Civil  Service 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  covering 
the  effectiveness  of  implementation  of 
the  Government  Employees'  Incentive 
Awards  Act  of  1954. 

This  report  is  the  first  congressional 
review  of  the  Gtovemment  Employees' 
Incentive  Awards  Act  since  it  was  en- 
acted into  law  in  1954.  The  purpose  of 
the  review  was  to  determine  such  items 
as:  First,  overall  cost  of  the  program; 
second,  employee  participation;  and 
third,  t3T)es  of  awards  being  made. 

This  report.  House  Report  No.  885,  re- 
veals such  findings  as  these: 

Program  controls  and  procedures  appear 
excessive,  resulting  In  frequent  undue  delays 
in  evaluating  suggestions. 
There  are  too  many  awards  committees. 
Departments  and  agencies  report  meas- 
urable benefits  of  some  $6  for  every  81  spent 
on  the  Incentive  awards  program.  However, 
in  very  few  instances  did  the  subcommittee 
find  "saved  funds"  actually  returned  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury. 

The  departments  and  agencies  often  use  a 
quota  svstem  in  making  awards,  instead  of 
the  awards  being  given  to  employees  on  the 
basis  of  merit. 

The  Civil  Service  CommlBslon's  monitoring 
of  the  program  is  Inadequate. 

Several  of  the  departments  and  agencies — 
especiallv  the  military  departments — have 
two  or  more  duplicating  programs  aimed  at 
the  same  general  objective — to  improve  op- 
erations. 

The  subcommittee  has  made  several 
recommendations  in  the  report  aimed  at 
improving  the  effectiveness  of  this  pro- 
gram. These  include:  A  "more  positive 
and  active  role"  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  in  monitoring  the  program ; 
and.  the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  should  more 
closely  review  and  audit,  according  to 
their  separate  Interests,  the  financial 
aspects  of  the  awards  program. 


city  of  San  Antonio,  the  State  of  Texas, 
and  local  businessmen  and  other  citizens 
have  made  a  substantial  commitment  of 
funds  and  resources  to  help  assure  the 
success  of  HemisFair.  Cooperation  from 
interested  groups,  both  pubUc  and  pri- 
vate, at  all  levels,  has  been  nothing  short 
of  tremendous.  For  example,  the  U.S. 
Travel  Service,  an  agency  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  has  included  Hemis- 
Fair in  its  promotional  efforts  to  encour- 
age overseas  visitors  to  come  to  America. 
Last  month,  the  Travel  Service  arranged 
for  a  presentation  and  the  showing  of  a 
movie  on  HemisFair  to  a  delegation  of 
some  400  American  travel  agents,  meet- 
ing in  Athens,  Greece.  With  this  kind  of 
constructive  partnership,  there  is  every- 
reason  to  hope  that  HemisFair  wUl  rank 
with  the  finest  international  expositions 
of  this  century. 


REPORT     COVERING     THE     EFFEC- 
TIVENESS   OP    IMPLEMENTATION 
OF  THE   GOVERNMENT   EMPLOY- 
EES INCENTIVE  AWARDS  ACT 
Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina   (Mr.  Henderson]   may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Government  is  spending  over  $40 
million  annually  on  a  program  aimed  at 
improving  Government  operations;  how- 


HEMISFAIR  1968 

Mr.  PRYOR  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  TMr.  Goxz.^lezI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.   Speaker,   from 
April  to  October,  next  year,  people  from 
around  the  world  will  come  to  San  An- 
tonio.  Tex.,   to   enjoy   the  wonders   of 
HemisFair  '68.  in  commemoration  of  the 
250th  anniversary  of  the  founiing  of  the 
city    of    San    Antonio.    The    theme    of 
HemisFair  is :  "The  Confluence  of  Civili- 
zations in  the  Americas."  HemisFair  is 
an  official  international  exposition,  ap- 
proved by  the  Bureau  of  International 
Expositions,  and  accordingly,  more  than 
one  hundred  foreign  governments  have 
been  invited  bv  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  "Fair  of  the  Americas." 
In  addition  to  Federal  assistance,  the 


ANOTHER  FACE  OF  POVERTY 
Mr  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneotis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  poverty, 
wherever  it  exists,  is  ugly.  Its  effect  on 
children  is  hideous.  Quite  rightly,  the 
desperate  plight  of  slum  children  has 
been  spotlighted  in  the  search  for  an- 
swers to  the  urban  crisis.  But  the  crush 
of  poverty  is  just  as  ugly  and  just  as 
devastlng    in    some    of  the    less    often 
seen  rural  areas.  This  is  especially  so  in 
the  case  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
rootless,  often  hopeless  chUdren  in  the 
famiUes  of  migrant  farmworkers.  A  re- 
cent editorial  in  the  AFL-CIO  News  re- 
minds aU  of  us  of  this   other  face  of 
poverty.    Under    unanimous   consent    I 
place  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
recommend  it  to  the  consideration  of  all 
of  our  colleagues: 

Anotheb  Face  or  Povebtt 
Grinding     povertv     and     deprivation     has 
manv  faces  including  the  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion 'children   who   lead   the  rooUess  life  of 
migrant  farm  workers. 

They  are  members  of  migratory  famLles 
that  follow  the  picking  season  across  the 
nation.  Thev  leave  school  in  the  spring  when 
seasonal  fafm  labor  is  on  the  rise  and  do 
not  return  until  two  or  three  months  after 
the  regular  school  term  has  begun. 

The  result  according  to  the  Dept.  of  Agri- 
culture is  "a  lower  educational  attainment 
than  any  other  group  of  American  children  ' 
Half  of  all  migratory  workers  were  in  fami- 
lies with  an  income  below  J3.000  a  year.  The 
short  work  year  and  low  wages  spell  deadend 
for  these  mostlv  white  workers 

In  the  overwhelming  concern  for  solutions 
to  the  urban  crisis,  the  migratory  farm  work- 
ers must  not  be  forgotten.  Their  poverty  and 
the  fate  of  their  children  call  for  the  same 
attention  as  that  given  those  in  the  slums 
and  ghettos  of  the  cities. 


VETTERANS  DAY.  1967 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly]  may  extend  her 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  49  years 
ago,  on  November  11,  1918,  the  warring 
nations  signed  an  armistice  that  ended 
the  fighting  iri  World  War  I.  For  many- 
years  the  anniversary  of  this  date  was 
observed  as  Armistice  Day.  More  recently 
we  have  set  aside  the  day  as  a  day  of 
recognition  for  all  those,  living  and  dead, 
who  have  ser\'ed  in  our  Armed  Forces. 

Since  the  birth  of  om-  Nation  each 
generation  has  had  to  demonstrate  its 
dedication  to  the  ideals  of  freedom  and 
peace.  When  necessary,  our  heritage  has 
been  heroically  defended  on  battlefields 
aroiuid  the  world.  This  is  the  price  we 
have  had  to  pay  for  liberty. 

We  can  never  really  repay  our  veterans 
for  the  hardships  they  endured  and  the 
sacrifices  they  made  in  the  service  of 
their  co'ontry.  Those  who  made  the  :va- 
preme  sacrifice  are  with  us  today  in 
sph'it.  Tiiose  who  are  spared  have  known 
the  horrors  of  war  and  starkness  of 
tjTanny;  they  have  returned  to  civilian 
life  determined  to  build  a  better  world 
that  their  conn-ades  may  not  have  died 
in  vain. 

Veterans  Day,  tl:en,  is  a  day  when  we 
visit  the  graves  of  our  heroic  veterans 
and  express,  in  a  small  way.  car  gratitude 
to  those  who  fought  in  the  forces  of  free- 
dom. It  is  a  day  on  which  we  remember 
with  pride  their  courage,  devotion,  and 
sacrifice.  It  is  a  day  on  which  we  reassert 
our  dedication  to  the  principles  that  have 
guided  our  Nation  and  reaffirm  our  de- 
termination to  continue  the  struggle  to 
bring  freedom  and  lasting  peace  to  the 
world. 


PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  S!:>eaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  fMr.  Staggers]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  accom- 
plishments in  aeronautics,  science,  and 
space  occur  so  frequently  and  swiftly  in 
our  time  that  we  often  take  these  ac- 
complishments for  granted.  I  find  it  hard 
to  believe,  for  example,  that  Pan  Ameri- 
can World  Airways  was  40  years  old  on 
Saturday.  October  28. 

Few  of  us  who  were  old  enough  paid 
much  attention  when  a  small,  light- 
weight Fokker  trlmotor  slipped  into  the 
waters  off  Key  West,  Fla.,  and  flew  90 
miles  to  Havana.  Cuba.  That  was  the 
first  Pan  Am  flight,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
28th  of  October  1927.  Whether  skepti- 
cism prevailed  on  the  part  of  prospective 
passengers,  or  within  the  operating  or- 
ganization, will  never  be  known  for  cer- 
tain, but  beyond  Its  crew  of  three  the 
plane's  manifest  consisted  of  seven  bags 
of  mall. 

All  at  once.  Mr.  Speaker,  U.S. -flag  in- 
ternational air  service  was  bom,  and. 
less  than  2  years  later,  Pan  Am  had 


established  an  air  route  around  South 
America. 

In  the  last  40  years,  it  has  flown  more 
than  70  million  passengers,  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  combined  popula- 
tions of  France,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, Luxembourg,  and  Denmark.  Prom 
Its  first  eight-passenger  Fokkers,  through 
the  famed  ocean-spanning  fl>ing  boats 
to  today's  575-mile-an-hour  jetliners, 
its  clippers  have  flown  more  than  2 
billion  miles.  If  you  got  in  the  family  car 
and  traveled  at  a  steady  60  miles  an 
hour,  24  hours  a  day,  it  would  take  you 
about  3,800  years  to  cover  2  billion  n-,iles. 

By  the  time  Pan  Am  was  20  years  old, 
it  had  won  world  fame  for  its  pioneering 
efforts  in  spanning  the  Pacific — IQ.IS; 
the  Atlantic — 1939;  and  providing  the 
first  round-the-world  air  service — 1947. 

In  1958,  it  introduced  to  the  world 
scheduled  jet  air  service,  and  it  will  be 
the  first  airline  to  use  the  747  Superjet, 
in  the  fall  of  1969.  It  was  also  the  first 
airline  to  order  a  supersonic  airlinei- — 
the  Anglo-French  Concorde — and  has 
placed  orders  for  15  American-flag  SST's 
to  be  produced  'oy  the  Boeing  Co. 

The  Pan  American  pioneers  are  to  be 
saluted  on  their  memorable  40th  amii- 
versary,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  take  plers- 
ure  in  doing  that  in  my  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  To  its 
chairman  and  founder.  Mr.  Juan  T. 
Trippe;  to  its  president  and  pioneer  pilot, 
Harold  E.  Gray;  and  to  its  35,000  dedi- 
cated employees  scattered  to  the  four 
comers  of  the  world,  we  say  "well  done" 
as  we  look  forward  to  its  next  chapter  of 
exciting  pioneering. 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  fMr.  McCormack]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  deeply  felt  privilege  today  to  be  able 
to  note  the  absence  of  the  distinguished 
Member,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper],  and  tj  call  the  attention  of 
this  body  to  the  distinction  which  is 
being  conferred  upon  him — and  upon 
us — at  this  moment  in  New   York. 

We  are  all  aware,  from  our  service 
with  him,  of  the  great  and  unusual  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  heart  which  have  made 
him  the  winner  of  the  Albert  Laskcr  Pub- 
lic Service  Award.  These  qualities  have 
made  him  a  forceful  advocate  of  many 
major  pieces  of  legislation  which  have 
worked  and  continue  to  work  to  improve 
the  life  of  the  people  of  this  great  Na- 
tion. 

In  his  first  year  in  the  Congress — 
when  he  took  his  seat  as  the  36-year-old 
junior  Senator  from  Florida — he  made 
one  of  his  great  concerns  the  fight  to 
conquer  disease  and  extend  the  useful 
and  meaningful  span  of  life.  As  a  new 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  and  a  close 
friend  of  our  great  President  Franklin 
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D.  Roosevelt,  he  was  an  effective  co- 
sponsor  of  the  legislation  which  estab- 
lished the  first  of  our  National  Institutes 
of  Health — the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute. 

Later,  in  the  difficult  days  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  he  plunged  both  his 
boundless  vitality  into  the  task  of  assess- 
ing the  wartime  health  and  education 
of  the  American  people  as  chairman  of  a 
Senate  Labor  Subcommittee  established 
for  that  purpose.  Out  of  the  jvufs  of  in- 
formation of  the  shortcomings  of  our 
health  and  education  lacilities,  whlcli 
was  developed  undtr  his  leader.fhip,  the 
basis  was  laid  for  the  creation  of  addi- 
tional National  Institutes  of  Health  in 
the  immediate  po.stwar  years.  And  out 
of  the  work  of  that  committee  came  the 
national  concern  for  better  insurance 
which  led  ultimately  to  the  adoption  of 
medicare  program  upon  his  return  to  the 
Congress  as  a  distinguislied  Member  of 
this  b.jdy. 

The  distinction  being  conferred  upon 
our  colleague  at  the  Albert  Lasker 
Awards  luncheon  ttiday  honors  this 
body  and  the  work  on  behalf  of  medical 
legislation  in  which  so  many  Members 
have  played  pn  outstanding  part.  I  am 
sure  we  are  all  pleased  at  this  recognition 
of  our  colleague's  long  record  of  achieve- 
ment in  this  vital  field  of  pub'ic  policy. 
and  I  am  personally  plea  fed  to  be  able 
to  consider  him  a  loyal  and  wonderful 
friend. 


PLTBLIC  BROADCASTING 

Mr.  PRYOR,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  IMr.  Ottinoer]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  tx)int  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  New 
York  Times  editorial  published  November 
4  contains  a  paragraph  of  warning  for 
groups  interested  in  the  future  of  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Act  signed  this  week 
by  President  Johnson. 

The  act  is  a  good  beginning,  the  Times 
says,  but  then  warns  that: 

It  does  not  cre.ite  a  noncommercial  net- 
work. It  may  not  be  Immune  from  govern- 
ment as  well  as  Indirect  commercial  network 
pressure.  Here  Is  where  citizens'  groups  may 
serie  a  contlnv.lng  watchdog  role. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  warning  is 
timely  and  appropriate.  I  believe  many 
of  us  are  hopeful,  as  the  Times  says: 

TV  may  yet  attain  its  potentl.il  as  an  In- 
strument of  Informational,  cultural,  and  ed- 
ucational programming  for  adult  minds  and 
tastes. 

I  hope  that  citizens'  groups  will  play 
an  important  role  in  promotion  and  over- 
sight of  public  broadcastin.g.  I  hope.  too. 
that  the  private  foimdations  that  con- 
tributed so  much  to  getting  public  broad- 
casting off  the  ground  will  retain  their 
financial  stake  and  interest. 

I  place  the  editorial  in  the  Record  at 
this  point ; 

Television  roR  Adults 

In  the  eyes  of  the  American  TV  public,  the 
major  development   this  season   is  that  old 
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BoUvwood  Alms  are  bigger  than  ever.  These 
have  been  enjoyable,  though  not  necessarily 
Pducational.  Now  there  are  hopeful  signs 
^at  TV  may  vet  attain  its  potential  as  an 
instrument  of  Informational,  cultural  and 
educational  programing  for  adult  minds  and 

Congress  has  approved  the  Public  Broad- 
rflst  \ci  of  1967  and  the  President  is  expected 
lo  c-gn  It  into  law.  The  act— which  covers 

Jg  too— extends  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  educational  broadcasting  facilities 
and  orders  a  major  study  of  instructional 
television. 

Its  key  title  sets  up  a  nonprofit  Public 
Broadcast  Corporation  with  a  modest  one- 
year  S9-million  authorization.  Noncommer- 
cial stations  will  be  allowed  to  take  tentative 
steps  toward  interconnection  for  major 
events,  and  programing  "primarily  designed 
lor  educational  or  cultural  purposes"  will 
be  underwritten  as  grants— but  not  produced 
bT  the  Government  corporation  itself. 
"There  are  some  compromises  in  the  act 
which  could  seriously  affect  public  broadcast- 
ing For  one.  the  corporation's  fifteen-mem- 
ber board,  all  Presidential  appointments  with 
the  Senate's  consent,  includes  a  balancing 
section  between  the  political  parties;  politics 
should  have  been  left  out  altogether.  For 
another,  there  Is  an  ambiguous  caution 
against  editorializing  which  could  result  in 
undue  timidity. 

Two  other  encouraging  developments  are 
♦he  foundation-financed  Public  Broadcast 
Laboratory,  which  begins  a  two-hour  Sunday 
experimental  series  on  educational  stations 
{Channel  13  here)  this  Sunday,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  private,  nonprofit  Inter- 
national Broadcast  Institute,  including  dis- 
tinguished broadcasters  from  five  continents, 
which  will  help  to  promote  knowledge  atwut 
use  of  satellites  and  exchange  of  the  many 
fine  programs  produced  around  the  world. 

The  Public  Broadcast  Act  Is  a  good  begin- 
ning, though  it  is  a  far  cry  from  a  B.B.C 
for  the  United  States.  It  does  not  create  a 
nonconunercial  network.  It  may  not  be  im- 
mune from  Government  as  well  as  indirect 
commercial  network  pressures.  Here  Is  where 
citizens'  groups  may  serve  a  continuing 
watchdog  role. 


ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITY    AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tliat  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Fraser]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  effective  parts  of  the  war  on  poverty 
has  been  the  Job  Corps  program.  Yet  few 
elements  of  the  work  being  done  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  have 
been  belittled  so  regularly  or  so  vehe- 
mently. I  recommended  the  following  ar- 
ticle, written  by  an  editorial  writer  for 
the  Minneapolis  Star,  to  all  those  who 
would  cut  back  or  eliminate  the  Job 
Corps: 

On    a  Job   Corps    "Campus" 
(By  Harold  Chucker) 

Lincoln.  Nebr. — It  takes  six  months,  in 
a  trade  or  vocational  school,  to  teach  a 
youngster  to  become  a  meat  cutter.  Here,  in 
the  Lincoln  Job  Corps  Center,  the  same  skills 
are  taught  in  from  20  to  30  teaching  days 

The  difference  is  even  more  striking  when 
the  nature  of  the  "student  body"  is  con- 
sidered. Most  of  the  1.100  Job  Corps  trainees 
at  this  former  Strategic  Air  Force  base  are 
Negroes    from    urban    ghettos    or    poverty- 


stricken  rural  areas.  There  are  smaller  num- 
bers of  whiles.  Indians  and  Spai.ish-Anier- 
icans.  but  all  share  one  thing  in  common: 
they  are  dropouts  or  pu.sh-outs  from  school. 
with  no  technical  and  few  social  skills. 

That  thev  can  learn  certain  jobs  skills 
swiftly,  desp'ite  a  lack  vi  basic  skills  and  often 
an  initial  lack  of  motivation,  is  clearly  dem- 
onstrated at  this  Job  Corps  camp.  A  syitems 
approach  to  education,  plus  liberal  dosages 
of  "carrots",  are  being  used  by  Northern  Sys- 
tems Co..  a  subsidiary  of  Northern  Natural 
Gas  Co..  to  prove  the  point. 

Northern  Systems  is  one  of  10  corporations 
operating  Job  Corps  camps.  Although  it  was 
the  last  to  enter  the  field,  it  believes  its  plan 
of  programmed  learning  makes  it  the  first 
from  the  point  of  speed  and  thoroughness 
of  training. 

The  Lincoln  center  teaches  cooking,  car- 
pentry, electrical  work,  bricklaying,  heating 
and  air  conditioning  and  automotive  me- 
chanics on  three  "campuses."  with  vocational 
training,  residential  living  and  general  edu- 
cation integrated  on  each  campus. 

In  the  technical  training,  job  skills  are 
broken  down  Into  their  simplest  component 
parts.  On  the  culinary  "campus."  for  in- 
stance, a  youth  is  first  introduced  to  meat 
cutting  knives,  and  is  shown  how  to  hold 
them  and  sharpen  them.  At  the  next  step, 
or  station,  he  learns  how  to  clean  the  tools 
and  work  area,  and  even  how  to  wash  his 
hands.  At  successive  stations,  he  progresses  to 
cutting,  weighing,  and  packaging  meats,  for 
supermarket  counters  or  for  use  in  restau- 
rant kitchens,  and  then  on  to  preparation 
of  food. 

Trainees  progress  from  station  to  station 
at  the  rate  at  which  they  learn,  and  can 
"graduate"  into  the  Job  world  at  any  place 
on  the  line.  There  is  no  timetable,  and  there 
are  few  instructors  in  view.  Instead,  there 
are  monitors — trainees  who  have  advanced 
through  a  number  of  stations  and  then  are 
sent  bick  to  help  others. 

Nothing  IS  taught  in  isolation.  Trainees  use 
the  same  tools  all  along  the  line,  continually 
building  up  their  skills.  As  monitors,  the  stu- 
dents learn  responsibility  and  how  to  deal 
with  others,  especially  those  with  antl-soclal 
attitudes. 

Along  with  the  work  at  the  stations  are 
"backup"  classes,  where  instructors — all  of 
them  skilled  craftsmen  rather  than  teach- 
ers—talk each  step  of  the  Job  through  with 
the  trainees.  The  youths  are  encouraged  to 
talk  about  the  work. 

In  addition  to  the  technical  training,  there 
are  visible  incentives  throughout  the  camp. 
Signs  at  successive  training  stations,  for  in- 
stance, tell  the  trainees  that  "If  you  have 
advanced  this  far,  you  can  get  a  Job  paying 
$1.85  an  hour." 

There  are  also  certain  amenities  which  are 
held  out  as  "carrots."  When  the  trainees  ar- 
rive at  the  camp,  they  are  assigned  to  bleak 
cubicles  in  the  former  barracks.  As  they  ad- 
vance in  training,  they  progress  to  consist- 
ently better  living  quarters,  until  as  seniors, 
they  find  themselves  In  comfortable,  well- 
decorated  rooms  comparable  to  a  good  motel. 
Those  who  get  into  trouble,  for  fighting  or 
destroying  property,  find  themselves  In  a 
"readjustment  area" — a  featureless  room  with 
eight  cots  and  little  else.  Alter  individual 
counseling,  about  85  per  cent  of  these  "prob- 
lem" students  return  to  the  "campus."  The 
rest  leave  the  center  permanently. 

"It's  a  real  world  here,"  Welcome  T.  Bryant, 
director  of  the  center,  commented.  "These 
kids  have  been  through  it  all.  and  now  they're 
getting  a  chance  to  make  it.  They're  finding, 
for  the  first  time,  that  it  doesn't  hurt  to  work 
with  a  system." 

Brvant,  a  Negro  and  a  former  assistant  gu- 
periiitendent  of  schools  in  Omaha,  enjoys  a 
close  rapport  with  many  of  the  trainees.  "You 
have  to  be  real  with  them."  he  said.  "You 
can't  be  phony,  trying  to  show  how  much  you 
like  them.  They  don't  believe  it." 
Relations  with  the  communities  of  Omaha 


and  Lincoln  are  correct,  if  somewhat  cool. 
The  camp  officials  have  rejected  invitations 
to  become  Involved  in  teen-age  affairs  In 
those  cities.  Organized  social  activities  for 
the  trainees  are  restricted  mostly  to  parties 
with  trainees  at  a  Job  Corps  center  for  girls 
in  Omaha. 

Tnere  are  attempts,  however,  to  Involve 
the  center  with  the  townspeople.  Open  houses 
are  held  i.-equently.  The  gymnasium  and 
swimming  pool — buUt  by  the  Air  Force  when 
It  occupied  the  base — are  opened  regularly 
for  children. 

"The  only  people  we  have  trouble  with  are 
those  who  won't  come  out  to  take  a  look," 
Brvant  said. 

"The  Job  Corps  Center  Is  advantageous  for 
all  concerned.  Northern  Systems  operates  it 
at  a  profit,  on  a  cost  plus  fixed  fee  contract 
with  the  federal  government.  Lincoln  owns 
the  land  on  which  the  camp  is  located;  with- 
out the  center,  the  community  would  have 
to  enter  the  costly  industrial  development 
competition.  Gaining  most  of  all  are  the 
trainees,  who  are  learning  marketable  skills. 

The  systems  analysis  approach  Is  working 
so  well  that  Northern  Systems  Is  branching 
out  into  other  areas.  It  has  three  contracts 
to  tram  hard  core  unemployed  adults  In 
Houston.  Detroit  and  Loe  Angeles 

The  company  is  negotiating  with  the  gov- 
ernment ol  Bolivia  to  train  peasants;  with 
the  welfare  department  in  Los  Angeles  on  a 
project  to  train  welfare  recipients  for  Jobs: 
With  officials  in  Detroit  on  planning  the  re- 
construction of  the  riot-destroyed  areas,  and 
With  California  penal  officials  on  a  program 
for  training  prisoners. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  ScHircrEE]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1907 
the  Congress  Incorporated  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee — NCLC — which 
had  been  formed  3  years  earher  in  New 
York  City  by  a  group  of  distinguished 
citizens.  We  directed  this  voluntary,  non- 
profit organization  to  consider  and  de- 
velop "along  practical  lines  such  things 
as  might  obliterate  the  evils  then  aris- 
ing in  the  employment  of  child  labor." 

Since  its  incorporation  the  committee 
has  dedicated  itself  wholeheartedly  to 
this  task.  For  the  occasion  of  its  60th 
anniversary,  to  be  celebrated  November 
16  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel  in  New  York 
City,  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  review 
and  note  the  accomplishments  of  this 
outstanding  citizen  group.  It  exemplifies 
the  contributions  to  social  progress  that 
can  be  made  by  concerned  citizens  par- 
ticipating freely  in  the  development  of 
national  programs  and  policies  directed 
toward  the  solution  of  major  social  prob- 
lems. 

Consider  the  conditions  in  cliild  labor 
when  the  committee  came  into  b^'ng  In 
1907:  vrtthln  a  population  of  82  million, 
some  800.000  ciilldren  between  the  ages 
of  10  and  13  were  employed.  An  addi- 
tional million  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
15  were  also  at  work.  If  there  were  em- 
ployed children  under  age  10.  which  was 
likely,  nobody  bothered  to  count  them. 

Many  of  those  children  worked  10  or 
12  hours  a  day,  often  in  sweat  shops. 
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They  rarely  breathed  fresh  air,  and  were        Through  these  agencies  the  National 
denied  the  opportunity  to  play  or  attend     Child  Labor  Committee  continues  to  pro- 


school.  Added  to  these  conditions  were 
the  rampant  dangers  of  unsafe,  primi- 
tive industrialism.  According  to  one  re- 
port of  the  time:  "Not  a  day  passes  but 
that  some  child  is  made  a  helpless 
cripple." 

By  1932.  after  its  first  25  j-ears  of  ac- 
tivity, the  committee  could  look  with 
justifiable  pride  to  a  considerable  list  of 
accomplishments.  Where  only  17  States 
had  prohibited  minors  under  14  from 
working  in  factories  when  NCLC  was 
founded,  a  quarter-century  later  there 
were  39  States  with  such  laws.  The  8- 
hour  day  for  workers  under  16,  virtually 
unheard  of  in  1904,  prevailed  in  three- 
fourths  of   the  States.   The   number  of 


vide  critical  analysis  of  policies,  pro- 
grams, and  services  related  to  child  labor 
and  youth  employment.  It  devises  new- 


Gentlemen  of  the  opposition,  domestic 
doves,  meet  your  enemy: 


The  140th  Street  Block  Association, 

Bronx,  N.Y..  November  8,  1967 
Dear    Congressman    Scheuer;    I    tried  to 
and    better    policies    and    programs    for      reach  you  today,  but  you  were  in  a  meeung 
dealing  with  problems  as  they  arise,  and     ^  ^™  ^"''^  ^^"^  ^°P^  ^^^^  y°^  '^ere  handling 


new  approaches  to  dealing  with  youth 
problems  for  conditions  it  anticipates  will 
become  critical.  It  helps  keep  the  public, 
as  well  as  the  specialists,  alert  to  current 
and  upcoming  issues.  It  assists,  where 
it  can  with  the  development  of  employ- 
ment, education,  and  training  programs, 
and  development  of  the  personnel  needed 
to  staff  new  programs. 

Congress  made  a  wise  choice  in  1907 
in  selecting  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  to  •promote  the  welfare  of 


States  which  banned  night  factory  work     society  with  respect  to  the  employment 


for  minors  under  16  had  increased  from 
five  to  36.  The  Federal  Government,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  committee,  set  up 
the  Children's  Bureau  in  1912. 

By  1957,  when  the  committee  was  50 
years  old  the  list  of  achievements  in 
which  it  had  had  a  hand  was  even  more 
impressive.  The  Walsh-Healy  Act  of  1936 
contained  minimum  age  standards  for 
employment  in  the  production  of  goods 
for  the  Government.  In  the  following 
year  the  Sugar  Act  made  beet  growers 
ineligible  for  benefits  if  they  failed  to 
observe  minimum  standards  regarding 
age  and  hours  of  work.  In  1938.  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  provided  compre- 
hensive regulation  of  child  labor  in  in- 
terstate commerce.  In  the  States,  there 
had  been  additional  strengthening  of 
child  labor  laws. 

But  by  this  time,  in  a  rapidly  changing 
Industrial  climate,  the  conditions  affect- 
ing young  people  in  employment  had  al- 
tered markedly.  To  be  sure,  violations 
of  child  labor  laws  were  and  still  are  a 
problem.  Among  migrant  farm  laborers, 
children  of  school  age  and  below  were 
and  are  employed  by  the  thousands 
under  primitive  conditions.  However, 
new  priorities  involving  young  workers 
were  appearing  on  the  national  scene. 
School  dropouts  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency were  emerging  as  the  pressing 
youth  problems  of  the  day. 


of  children  in  gainful  occupations,  and 
thus  to  aid  in  securing  for  them  an  op- 
portunity for  elementary  education  and 
physical  development  sufficient  for  the 
demands  of  citizenship  and  the  require- 
ments of  indu.strial  efficiency."  The  com- 
mittee's implementation  of  this  mandate, 
its  responsiveness  to  the  changing  char- 
acter of  young  people  s  labor  problems 
and  the  changing  needs  of  a  developing 
industrial  nation  whose  industrialism,  as 
it  declared  in  1904,  'should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  degrade  humanity,"  is  com- 
mendable. 

We  should  congratulate  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  for  its  60  years 
of  service  to  youth — our  most  valuable 
natural  resource — and  wish  the  commit- 
tee many  more  years  of  success  in  its 
important  work. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
£ind  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
To  the  committee,  acutely  sensitive  to     past  sereral  days,  debating  the  Economic 


the  current  and  approaching  problem.s 
of  young  workers,  it  was  apparent  that 
the  tremendous  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  young  people  in  the  population 
as  a  result  of  the  "baby  boom"  that  fol- 
lowed World  War  n  would  produce  teen- 
age   unemployment    of    unprecedented 


Opportunity  Act  amendments,  we  have 
t)een  barraged  and  bruised  by  the  empty 
defeatism  and  meat  ax  hyperbole  of 
those  who  seek  a  unilateral  withdrawal 
from  the  war  against  poverty.  These  "do- 
mestic doves"  preach  peace  and  with- 
drawal in  the  face  of  an  enemv  whose 


magnitude.  Within  this  group,  the  prob-     battalions  are  comprised  of  joblessness, 
lem  of  minority  discrimination  In  educa-     hunger.  Illiteracy,  and  desperation. 


tion  and  employment  would  be  of  par- 
ticular concern. 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
responded  flexibly  and  imaginatively  to 
these  changed  conditions.  In  1959  it 
created  the  National  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  Youth,  directed  at  helping 
young  people  get  a  proper  start  In  work 
through  Improved  preparation  and  ex- 
panded job  opportunity.  In  1963  it  set  up 
the  National  Committee  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  Migrant  Children,  which  seeks 
to  eliminate  the  damaging  effects  of 
child  labor  in  the  migrant  farm  labor 
group  and  to  substitute  the  constructive 


Instead  of  poverty  itself,  they  appear 
to  regard  the  poor  as  the  enemy. 

Yesterday  we  were  entertained  by  talk 
of  "Ivy  League  bleeding  heart  liberals"— 
talk  that  rather  should  have  focused  on 
the  individuals  this  legislation  is  at- 
tempting to  assist. 

This  morning  I  received  the  following 
letter  from  Lucille  Murray,  president  of 
the  140th  Street  Block  Association  in 
the  Bronx.  She  is  doing  her  utmost  in 
her  nonbleeding  heart.  non-Ivy  League 
way  to  fight  poverty.  She  does  It  by  giv- 
ing splendid  leadership  to  a  neightwr- 
hood    program     which    takes    welfare 


handUng 
the  same  Issue  In  which  I  am  about  to  wmm 
That  is  saving  the  poverty  program  or  to  do 
all  that  Is  In  your  power  to  avoid  the  drastic 
cut  In  the  programs. 

Our  organization  is  very  proud  or  the 
fact,  that  summer  1966  we  took  15  welfare 
mothers  off  of  the  relief  roll  by  training 
them  as  nurses  aides.  Two  of  them  have  gone 
on  to  Practical   Nursing  training. 

Summer  1967,  we  employed  neighborhexxl 
people  that  had  been  unemployed  for  le 
years.  Vfe  have  had  many  accomplishments. 
We  are  presently  operating  on  an  extension, 
we  are  the  Only  Information  and  Referral 
Center,  that  is  open  from  9  AM.  to  9  PM.l! 
we  are  able  to  continue  year  round  our 
schedule  will  include  4  hours  on  Saturday, 
We  are  engaged  in  quite  a  number  of  serv- 
ices to  the  community.  Just  think  of  what 
this  will  do  to  the  people  of  our  community. 
As  a  resident,  a  leader  in  the  community, 
and  most  of  all  one  of  your  constituent*  I 
appeal  to  you,  do  all  in  your  power  to  save 
the  poverty  program.  If  you  need  my  voice  in 
Washington  or  a  lobby  group,  call"  on  mp  " 
win  be  there. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Lucille  Mtirray. 

Director 


AIR    CONTROL 


influence  of  proper  schools  and  day  care    mothers  off  relief  and  trains  them,  and 
centers,  and  strengthened  family  life.        employs  the  unemployable. 


Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Friedel]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

niere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial published  recently  by  the  Balti- 
more Sun  makes  an  important  point 
concerning  the  air  quality  bill  which  has 
been  passed  by  both  houses  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

As  Members  know,  the  bill  place? 
much  responsibility  upon  the  States  to 
set  emission  standards  for  air  polluters. 
The  bill  does  not  provide  for  uniform, 
national  emission  standards. 

This  means  the  Federal  Government 
may  move  only  after  it  can  show  that  a 
State  has  rot  complied  with  the  intent 
of  the  Congress,  as  expressed  in  the  bill. 

I  believe  that  air  pollution  is  a  re- 
gional problem,  and  I  agree  that  the 
States  should  be  required  to  set  emission 
standards.  This  may  take  a  little  more 
time,  but  it  Is  a  logical,  orderly,  govern- 
mental process. 

Mr.  Speake*-.  I  include  the  Baltimore 
Sun  editorial  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Air  Control 
The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  House,  does  not  give  the 
Johnson  Aimlnlstratlon  what  It  wanted  The 
original  bill  would  have  permitted  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
set  national  emission  standards  for  Indus- 
trial polluters  But  that  was  scrapped  and 
in  Ita  place  was  substituted  a  provision 
placing  considerable  responsibility  for  estab- 
lishing emission  standards  on  the  states.  The 
Federal  Government  can  move  in  only  after 
It  shows  that  a  state  has  not  lived  up  to  the 
Intent  of  the  act. 
This  doesn't  mean  the  bill  Is  a  failure.  On 
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the  contrary,  Senator  Muskle  of  Maine,  per- 
haos  the  leading  congressional  exponent  of 
clean  air,  argued  convincingly  that  pollution 
L  essenUally  a  regional  problem  and  that 
uniform  national  standards,  while  effective 
insome   areas,   might   not   be    effective   In 

others.  . 

Unfortunately  the  regional  approach 
means  that  progress  will  be  slow  and  agonlz- 
ine— this  because  of  the  complicated  and 
tiroe-consumlng  procedures  which  must  pre- 
cede Federal  action.  The  redeeming  feature 
15  that  ultimately,  the  standards  will  have 
to  be  as  stringent  as  the  Secretary  thinks 
necessary.  If  he  wants  to  get  tough,  he  can 
irive  the  nation  clean  air  despite  the  ob- 
stacles Congress  has  thrown  In  his  path. 


REMARKS  OF  HON.  HENRY  H. 
FOWLER 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr,  Hardy]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request,  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  Virginia  are  proud  of  the  contributions 
to  our  national  life  which  Virginians, 
over  the  years,  have  made.  We  are  proud 
of  leaders  in  many  walks  of  life  whose 
outstanding  achievements  are  recorded 
in  the  history  of  our  United  States.  None 
of  these  has  served  our  country  with 
greater  integrity  and  greater  dedication 
than  the  present  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

His  dedication  to  and  his  awareness  of 
his  country  and  its  problems  was  again 
evidenced  in  his  address  on  October  28 
before  the  honors  convocation  of  his 
alma  mater,  Roanoke  College.  Because 
of  the  depth  of  his  remarks  and  the 
reality  with  which  he  faces  our  current 
problems  and  our  future,  I  Include  in  the 
Record  the  remarks  of  the  Honorable 
Henrj'  H.  Fowler,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury : 

Remarks  bt  the  Honohable  Henry  H. 
Fowler 

As  a  proud  alumnus  of  Roanoke  College, 
may  I  congratulate  the  faculty.  Trustees, 
students,  and  aU  those  responsible,  for  the 
perceptive  program  marking  this  125th  An- 
niversary Celebration  of  the  educational  con- 
tributions of  Roanoke  College  to  the  State, 
the  nation  and  the  world. 

How  fitting— Instead  of  looking  back  with 
satisfaction — to  look  forwswd  to  a  fuller 
achievement  of  the  ancient  dream  of  the 
founders. 

Today,  In  this  Honors  Convocation  the 
college — this  community  of  Intellectuals — 
does  honor  to  some  of  an  older  and  passing 
generation  of  Its  alumni  for  their  perform- 
ance In  this  work-a-day  world. 

But  our  real  concern  today  Is  that  to- 
morrow's students  have  the  opportunity  and 
equipment  to  move  boldly  Into  the  decades 
ahead.  As  the  program  notes,  Roanoke  Col- 
lege Is  concerned  with  "preparing  students 
for  the  developing  world." 

For  th0!-e  of  us  In  the  older  generation 
who  are  privileged  to  participate  In  this 
Honors  Convocation,  we  are  grateful. 

We  treasure  this  mark  of  your  regard 

But,  It  is  a  bittersweet  moment. 

With  It  comes  the  reality  to  be  faced — our 
time  Is  rapidly  passing.  Soon  a  new  genera- 
tion will  take  over.  What  we  now  on  the  top- 
side of  fifty  think  and  do  will  not  matter  too 
much  for  too  long.  But  what  this  new  gen- 


eration does  or  dees  not  do  will  matter  terri- 
bly for  as  long  as  we  dare  contemplate. 

It  Is  my  passionate  conviction  that  what 
the  new  generation  of  Americans  do  and 
think — particularly  those  who  are  univer- 
sity and  college  trained — will  determine  the 
future  course  of  world  affairs. 

Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  ob- 
served that  the  only  people  he  despised  were 
those  who  stayed  aloof  from  the  passions  of 
their  times. 

Because  of  circumstances  beyond  their 
control,  the  new  generation  of  college 
trained  Americans  will  be  unable  to  remain 
aloof  from  the  passions  of  their  times  at 
home  or  in  the  world  at  large.  They  have 
an  inescapable  responsibility  to  become  In- 
volved. Thev  will  be  educated  men  and  wom- 
en and,  because  of  that,  they  will  have  a 
special  responsibility  to  their  community 
Because  they  are  Americans,  they  will  have  an 
Inescapable  responsibility  to  the  world  com- 
munity. This  becomes  clear  as  we  face  the 
facts  of  life  that  surround  America's  posi- 
tion m  the  world. 

Against  this  background  the  125th  Anni- 
versary program  aptly  chooses  as  Us  theme 
•A  New  Man  for  a  New  Age." 

I  will  not  discuss  today  this  theme  In  the 
context  of  responsibility  to  the  pressing  prob- 
lems here  In  the  United  Stat«s  which  call 
for  a  steady  flow  of  extremely  capable  people 
Into  decision-making  roles  in  our  domestic 
society.  The  agenda  at  home  for  the  on-com- 
ing  generation   is   long   and   compelling. 

To  meet  these  problems,  as  my  colleague. 
John  Gardner,  recenily  remarked,  we  need 
our  ablest  and  most  capable  young  people  In 
the  dangerous  and  strenuous  positions  of 
leadership.  To  use  his  words: 

■We  need  them  as  leaders,  not  Just  as  but- 
toned-up  and  buttoned-down  professionals 
living  secure  and  tidy  lives.  We  need  them 
as  leaders  In  business  and  In  education  and 
In  everv  other  area  of  our  national  life — but 
most   particularly  we  need  them  In  public 

"We  are  producing  the  most  educated, 
articulate  and  brilliant  sidewalk  superintend- 
ents the  world  has  ever  seen." 

Apathy,  cynicism,  intolerance,  self-decep- 
tion, and  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
the  Individual  to  lend  himself  to  any  worthy 
common  purpose  can  lead  to  the  decay  of  any 
civilization— even   ours   here   at    home. 

The  aspect  of  "A  New  Man  for  a  New  Age" 
to  which  I  will  Invite  your  attention  Is  the 
inescapable  responsibility  of  the  educated 
American  to  the  world  community. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  several  questions. 
The  first— what  kind  of  citizens  of  the  world 
community  are  we?  This  question  can  be 
answered.  We  shall  attempt  it. 

The  second  question— what  kind  of  peo- 
ple as  citizens  of  the  world  community 
should  we  become — cannot  be  so  easily  an- 
swered. It  is  not  a  matter  of  individual  judg- 
ment but  of  collective  decision.  And  only  the 
future  will  tell  whether  we  as  a  people  are 
setting  our  sights  and  fixing  our  goals  wisely, 
realistically  and  with  a  vision  and  courage 
that  measure  up  to  the  responsibilities  our 
God-given  opportunities  have  brought  to  us. 
I  can  only  give  you  one  man's  view  based 
on  one  man's  observation,  experience  and 
participation. 

In  such  a  moment — confronted  by  such  a 
task— one  is  re'.uctant  to  etch  even  In  broad 
outline  his  own  personal  dream  and  concep- 
tion of  a  new  man  for  a  new  age.  For  in  so 
doing  he  will  inevitably  take  a  measure  of 
his  country  and  his  fellow  countrymen. 

In  New  York  there  is  a  play  called  "Man 
of  La  Mancha."  It  Is  a  new  version  of  an  old 
storv  of  Don  Quixote.  It  Is  notable  for  one 
of  the  IjTics  called  "The  Impossible  Dream." 
Dare  we  In  envisaging  "A  New  Man  for  a 
New  Age" — the  role  of  the  educated  Ameri- 
can in  a  developing  world — dare  we  dream 
"The  Impossible  Dream"  of  an  America  con- 
tinuing to  lead  a  community  of  nations  to- 
ward peace   and  security,   and  toward  that 


development  for  all  men  that  has  been  the 
dream  of  the  poets,  the  philosophers,  and  the 
men  of  faith  down  through  the  ages? 

I  covet  that  role  for  my  country  and  Its 
new  generation  of  educated  Americana. 

I 
Why  is  the  responsibility  of  the  new  gen- 
eration   to    become    involved    In    the    world 
communltv  Inescapable? 

A  short  answer  is  that  this  new  generation 
of  educated  Americans  will  be  leading  a 
nation  which  in  the  greatness  of  its  power 
and  wealth  and  influence  no  other  nation  in 
the  world  can  equal  or.  Indeed,  approach. 
Our  immense  power  is  combined  with  a 
growing  dedication  to  a  tradition  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  equal  opportunity,  self- 
determination  for  nations,  and  an  unparal- 
leled material  development  that  promises  the 
large-scale  conquest  of  poverty,  illiteracy  and 
disease  for  the  first  time  in  human  history. 
Given  this  combination  of  strength  and 
purpose,  we  bear  upon  our  shoulders  the 
mantle  of  Free  World  leadership. 

We  have  not  sought  that  leadership.  In- 
deed, our  earliest  tradition  was  IsolatlonUt. 
Under  the  circumstances  then  existing,  Iso- 
lationism was  both  practical  and  Idealistic. 
Because  our  cr-jr.try  was  relatively  small  In 
population  and  wealth,  geographically  Iso- 
lated from  the  main  movements  of  world 
politics,  the  educated  American  of  the  era 
of  Washington.  Jefferson  and  Madison  could 
realistically  satisfy  his  idealism  by  seeking  to 
create  in  America  a  splendid  and  inspiring 
example  to  all  believers  in  popular  govern- 
ment everywhere. 

But  by  the  beginning  of  this  century  this 
nation  had  grown  too  great  to  live  alone 
in  a  world  grown  so  small.  We  came  to  learn 
that  any  threat  to  freedom  anywhere  is  a 
potential  threat  to  our  own  freedom.  In 
such  a  world  Isolation  offers  only  the  illu- 
sion of  security  and  strength.  In  reality.  It 
is  the  course  of"  greatest  weakness  and  great- 
est danger. 

But,  for  a  while  we  retreated— for  a  while 
we  refused  to  accept  a  share  ir.  the  responsi- 
bllltv  that  history  was  beginning  to  thrust 
upon  us.  International  power  politics— Eu- 
ropean style — brought  World  War  I  and  In 
Its  wake  Soviet  CommunL=m,  a  new  form  of 
Imperalism  In  the  1920's  after  the  horror  of 
World  War  I  we  washed  our  hands  of  a 
world  which  •was  no*  one  of  our  making  and 
not  to  our  llKlng- we  withdrew  from  an  in- 
ternational effort  to  preserve  world  order. 
We  left  the  Job  of  peace,  security  and  eco- 
nomic development  to  others. 

Within  two  decades  we  found  ourselves 
embroiled  In  a  world-wide  depression  and  In 
the  far  greater  horror  of  World  War  n 

The  cost  of  the  world-wide  depression  was 
incalculable  One  by-product  was  an  Adolph 
Hitler  and  a  convlct^n.  fed  by  appeasement. 
that  free  democratic  societies  would  not  re- 
sist aggression — a  view  shared  by  Mussolini 
and  the  Japanese  war  lords.  The  cost  of  the 
resulting  war  to  the  world  has  been  esti- 
mated at  one  trillion,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  billion  dollars— taking  no  account  what- 
ever of  any  properly  damage.  In  that  war 
nearly  one  hundred  million  people  had  died 
In  the  resulting  maiming  and  disease  and 
starvation. 

In  the  wake  of  that  war  csmie  a  new  and 
serious  challenge  posed  by  a  Soviet  Com- 
munist Imperialism  committed  at  the  outset 
to  world  conquest — by  outright  aggression 
and  by  subversion  backed  by  threat  of  ag- 
gression. Not  far  behind  was  an  even  newer 
brand  of  Chinese  Communist  ImpertaUsm — 
sometimes  competitive  and  sometimes  co- 
operative with  the  Russian  brand — but  al- 
ways contemptuous  In  public  utterance  .ind 
act  of  competitive  coexistence  with  a  non- 
Communist  world. 

The  unleashing  of  these  new  forces  coin- 
cided with  the  collapse  of  the  colonial  sys- 
tem of  the  European  powers  The  weakness 
of  old  nations  and  the  emergence  of  61  new 
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nations  was  coupled  with  growing  demands 
and  rising  expectations  of  underprivileged 
peoples  everywhere  for  full  and  early  de- 
liverance from  hunger,  disease,  ignorance  and 
grinding  poverty. 

Meanwhile,  the  world  has  become  increas- 
ingly Interdependent  as  communication,  mis- 
siles and  the  movement  of  ideas,  goods  and 
people  make  our  globe  an  ever  smaller  planet. 
And  the  Space  Age  even  promises  to  bring 
the  other  planets  closer. 

In  addition  to  the  facts  of  history  and 
communication,  there  are  some  economic 
facts  that  place  upon  the  United  States  an 
Inescapable  responsibility  in  world  affairs. 

Consider  the  mighty  productive  power  of 
the  U.S.  economy.  With  a  population  of  less 
than  nine  percent  of  the  total  Free  World 
population  and  less  than  six  percent  of  the 
total  world  population,  this  country  enjoys 
a  Gross  National  Product  that  amounts  to 
more  than  42  percent  of  the  total  Free  World 
production  and  far  exceeds  the  total  output 
of  all  the  Communist  areas  combined.  Or. 
expressed  in  different  terms,  our  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  per  person  exceeds  $3,700  per 
year,  more  than  twice  the  average  81.660  for 
European  Industrial  communities,  more  than 
seven  times  an  estimate  of  less  than  $500  per 
person  for  all  the  Communist  world  com- 
bined, and  more  than  20  times  an  estimate 
of  less  than  $180  per  person  for  the  so-called 
less  developed  world. 

And  recent  developments  in  the  pace, 
pattern  and  policies  of  the  U.S.  economy 
have  added  incredibly  to  ovu'  pwwer,  wealth 
and  strength  Next  month  the  U.S.  economy 
enters  the  81st  month  of  an  expansion  which 
began  In  February  1961  and  has  continued 
uninterrupted  by  recession.  This  will  make 
the  current  expansion  the  longest  in  our 
history.  Moreover,  our  rate  of  economic 
growth  has  doubled  in  the  last  six  years  over 
the  pace  of  the  previous  six.  Prom  1961 
through  1966,  Income  per  person  after  taxes 
and  after  correction  for  price  changes  has 
risen  by  28  percent. 

On  a  global  scale  the  massive  dimensions 
of  our  current  expansion  may  best  be  ap- 
preciated by  some  comparisons.  In  just  six 
and  one-half  years  the  U.S.  Gross  National 
Product — that  is  the  value  of  what  we  pro- 
duce each  year — has  risen  by  more  than  $285 
billion.  This  increase  In  the  value  of  our 
production  in  a  short  span  of  six  years  ex- 
ceeds the  total  1966  Gross  National  Product 
of  France,  West  Germany  and  Italy  combined. 
In  other  words,  it  is  as  though  since  1961 
we  had  annexed  a  national  increment  to  our 
productive  power  equal  in  size  to  the  com- 
bined production  of  these  three  great 
countries. 

There  need  be  no  guilt  complex  about 
maUng  responsible  use  of  this  power  and 
wealth.  Surely,  a  large  country-,  already  quite 
rich,  has  little  to  gain  from  imperlalistically 
exploiting  other  nations.  Yet.  there  are  those 
who  shrink  from  the  responsibility  that 
comes  from  this  power  and  wealth.  Power, 
they  say,  corrupts.  And  they  learnedly  quote 
Lord  Acton.  But  the  power  and  wealth  of 
the  United  States  is  also  a  fact.  It  must  and 
will  be  used  in  the  world  community  for 
good  or  evil.  That  is  why  the  responsibility 
for  its  use  is  Inescapable. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  world  of  reality 
in  which  "The  New  Man  for  a  New  Age"  in 
the  United  States  must  live. 

Some  Americans  of  this  new  generation. 
If  one  is  to  believe  all  that  one  reads  about 
the  growing  Hippie  population  and  the  re- 
volt of  some  Intellectuals  on  some  campuses 
against  American  foreign  policy,  would  prefer 
to  be  citizens  of  a  small  and  relatively  Im- 
potent nation,  ignoring  what  happens  in  the 
world  and  acting  as  hough  their  nation 
cannot  change  It.  Those  who  would  have  us 
come  home  from  everywhere  and  mind  only 
what  they  consider  our  own  business  Ignore 
the  different  measure  of  responsibilities  that 


attaches    to   a   large    and   powerful   country 
In  contrast  with  a  small  and  weak  one. 

This  was  well  put  by  a  recent  commentator 
in  the  July  Issue  of  "Foreign  Affairs".  He 
said :  "There  are  a  great  many  people  who 
appear  to  think  that  a  great  power  is  only 
the  magnification  of  a  small  power,  and  that 
the  principles  governing  the  actions  of  the 
latter  are  simply  transferable — perhaps  with 
some  modification — to  the  former.  In  fact, 
there  Is  a  qualitative  difference  between  the 
t^o  conditions,  and  the  difference  can  be 
summed  up  as  follows:  a  great  power  Is  'im- 
perial' because  what  it  does  not  do  Is  just  as 
significant  and  Just  as  consequential,  as  what 
It  does.  Which  Is  to  say,  a  great  power  does 
not  have  the  range  of  freedom  of  action — 
derived  from  the  freedom  of  inaction — that 
a  small  power  possesses.  It  is  entangled  in  a 
web  of  responsibilities  from  which  there  is 
no  hope  of  escape:  and  Its  policy-makers  are 
doomed  to  a  strenuous  and  unquiet  life,  with 
no  prospect  of  ultimate  resolution,  no  hope 
for  an  unproblematlc  existence,  no  promise 
of  a  final  contentment.  ...  It  is  no  accident 
that  all  classical  pwlitical  philosophers,  and 
all  deplcters  of  Utopia,  have  agreed  that,  to  be 
truly  happy  a  human  community  should  be 
relatively  small  and  as  isolated  as  p)Ossible 
from  foreign  entanglements," 

So  here  we  have  the  first  dimensions  of 
the  "new  man  for  a  new  age."  He  must 
expect  the  strenuous  and  unquiet  life  with 
no  prosp>ect  of  ultimate  resolution,  no  hoi)€ 
for  an  unproblematlc  existence  and  no  pro- 
mise of  final  contentment. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  young  Americans 
In  the  Armed  Forces  who  come  into  our 
homes  on  television  from  far-off  Vietnam,  or 
are  less  dramatically  engaged  in  the  far-flung 
operations  of  the  Peace  Corps,  or  who  are 
diligently  preparing  themselves  for  a  con- 
structive role  in  society  by  pursuing  their 
studies  In  classroom,  dormitory  and  library 
rather  than  cultivating  the  practice  of  civil 
disobedience — these  fill  out  "the  new  man 
for  a  new  age"  concept.  The  Hippies  and  the 
practitioners  of  civil  disobedience  seek  an 
escape  from  It. 

n 

In  peering  ahead  to  the  all-important  fu- 
ture for  the  oncoming  generations  of  Amer- 
icans In  the  world  community  we  must  ask 
ourselves  what  kind  of  people  we  have  been 
in  the  years  Just  past.  Continuity  and  con- 
sistency are  important.  In  these  times  we 
cannot  lead  the  world  to  peace,  security  and 
development  sporadically. 

My  own  assessment  Is  that  the  American 
people  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  their  per- 
formance In  the  world  community  since 
World  War  H. 

Of  course,  mistakes  have  been  made,  and 
hindsight  Is  always  better  than  foresight. 
But.  by  and  large,  our  people — young  and 
old,  rich  and  poor,  business  and  labor.  Demo- 
crat, Republican,  or  nonpartisan,  leaders  and 
rank  and  file — have  met  the  great  and  com- 
mon challenges  before  us  and  seized  the 
great  and  common  opportunities. 

We  have  helped  mightily  in  a  thousand 
ways  to  restore  the  materially  advanced 
countries  which  were  ravaged  by  war  and  did 
not  fall  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

We  have  sought  and  struggled  for  peace 
within  the  framework  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  outside  It. 

We  have  lived  up  to  our  commitments  In 
providing  leadership  and  standing  firm  with 
other  like-minded  people  against  Commu- 
nist aggression  and  externally  supported 
subversion,  supplying  with  our  Allies  suf- 
ficient force  and  power  to  deter  such  efforts 
and  to  demonstrate  beyond  any  doubt  that 
they  are  far  too  unrewarding  and  danger- 
ous to  be  worth  the  risk. 

We  have  provided  leadership  In  assisting 
on  a  multilateral  basis  the  new  nations  In 
their  struggle  to  achieve  both  essential  sta- 
bility and  sufficient  progress  toward  meeting 
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the  rising  needs  and  demands  of  their  neo 
pie.  ^ 

We  have  given  leadership  in  promotlne 
the  development  of  an  astonishing  voiutne 
of  world  trade  and  Investment  across  inter- 
national  lines  and  promoted  the  highest 
degree  of  International  economic  and  finan- 
cial cooperation  ever  experienced  in  those 
countries  that  make  up  the  Free  World  re- 
sulting in  the  greatest  era  of  common  pros- 
perity and  growth  that  many  have  ever 
enjoyed. 

We  liave  helped  to  counter  aggression  in 
many  guises — open  or  concealed — on  nearly 
every  continent  on  the  globe.  Involving  the 
freedom  and  self-determination  of  countries 
great  and  small — In  Iran,  In  Greece,  in 
Turkey,  In  Berlin,  In  Korea,  in  Lebanon,  in 
Taiwan,  in  the  Congo,  in  Laos,  In  India,  and 
now  in  Vietnam. 

But.  this  has  not  been  a  seeking  of  a 
■Pax  America".  We  have  sought,  not  to  act 
alone  and  apart,  but  to  join  with  other  na- 
tions in  forging  effective  alliances  agalnrt 
.'ic;gresslon — aggression  in  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity through  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  aggression  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  Pacific  through  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization,  aggression  In  Latin 
America  through  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States,  and  aggression  anywhere  in  the 
world  through  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  two  decades  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  we  have  spent  vast  sums  of  money  to 
maintain  our  military  security  and  that  of 
the  Free  World.  Our  national  defense  ex- 
penditures add  up  to  over  $850  billion  In  the 
last  twenty  years. 

More  significant,  the  young  people  of  botli 
the  generation  past  and  this  generation  ha^e 
borne  arms  on  behalf  of  all  of  ms  and  the 
future  peace  and  security  of  the  world  In 
many  countries  at  many  battle  stations. 
Some  have  sealed  the  sacrifice  In  blood.  More 
than  33,000  Americans  died  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Korea  and  more  than  103,000  were 
wounded.  As  of  a  week  ago,  more  than  14,000 
Americans  had  died  In  Vietnam  and  more 
than  47,000  had  been  wounded. 

We  have  helped  organize  and  encourage 
the  development  of  great  multilateral  orga- 
nizations for  peace  and  development  and  their 
accomplishments  refiect.  In  large  measure, 
our  leadership  and  our  support — the  United 
Nations,  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
the  World  Bank,  the  Marshall  Plan,  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank,  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  and  now  the  Asian 
Development  Bank. 

Through  these  multilateral  efforts,  through 
bilateral  government  aid.  and  through  nu- 
merous private  channels — such  as  our  private 
foundations  and  multinational  corpora- 
tions— we  have  devoted  a  substantial  share  of 
our  wealth,  energy  and  resources  to  the 
mutually  agreeable  and  beneficial  task  of 
helping  others  Increase  their  contribution  to 
Free  World  abundance.  In  the  postwar 
decades  we  have  contributed  In  excess  of  $100 
billion  of  our  national  wealth  to  helping 
better  the  lives  of  others  and  provide  a  stable 
world  community  of  fi-ee  nations  through  our 
major  government  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Indeed,  in  meeting  the  great  challenges  in 
the  world  community  the  American  people 
have  not  been  found  wanting.  Never  in  the 
memory  of  man  has  any  nation  done  so  much 
and  at  such  great  cost,  not  to  gain  dominion 
over  the  lives  or  the  resources  or  the  terri- 
tory of  others,  but  to  help  others  gain  full 
and  free  dominion  over  their  own  destinies. 
We  have  understood — and  our  accomplish- 
ments have  proclaimed  our  understanding— 
that  with  might  must  come  maturity,  with 
wealth  and  riches  must  come  wisdom  and 
responsibility,  and  with  success  must  come 
service. 

This  Is  more  than  the  history  of  an  era 
past.  It  Is  the  living  reality  of  right  now.  It 
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,.  .  dvnamlc  moving  process.  The  founda- 
^  I.  Dlaced  by  Presidents  Truman.  Elsen- 
?C  and  Kennedy  are  being  built  upon 
!nndiv  by  president  Lyndon  Johnson.  There 
Sntinulty  In  conception  and  consistency 

"'iSk'mOTe  dosely  In  1967,  which  haa  been 
smost  constructive  year  for  the  United  States 
m  the  world  commtinlty. 

-mie  there  Is  the  stubborn  refusal  of  a  Ho 
rhi  Iflnh,  abetted  by  hU  Soviet  and  Chinese 
.meg  to  accept  repeated  invitations  to  un- 
7ndltlonal  negotiations,  looking  to  a  peace- 
ful lettlement  in  Vietnam. 

Vet  through  patient  and  persistent  ex- 
fhanae  of  views,  American  diplomacy  has 
sdiieved  agreements  and  parUclpated  In  the 
!^ulatlon  of  meaningful  international 
Arrangements  that  promise  much  for  the 
-uture  of  the  world  commtmlty. 
'  The  successful  conclusion  of  the  Kennedy 
Round  negotiations  to  reduce  tariffs  will— If 
we  have  the  courage  and  wisdom  to  resist 
current  protectionist  moves— lower  trade 
wriers  to  many  of  the  goods  produced  by 
■jie  united  States  and  other  nations,  further 
stimulating  the  unparalleled  growth  of  world 
trade  In  recent  years. 

The  plan  for  the  deliberate  creation  of  a 
-ew  world  monetary  reserve  asset  to  supple- 
aeat  Inadequate  supplies  of  gold  and  re- 
■leve  reserve  currencies  from  additional 
itralns  was  recently  approved  by  the  mem- 
ber nations  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  after  two  years  of  Intensive  negotla- 

Other  agreements  encompass  more  inan 
Ptee  World  cooperation. 

The  treaty  for  the  peaceful  exploration  of 
space  has  been  recently  ratified.  ThU  treaty, 
aBd  the  draft  non-iwollferatlon  of  nuclear 
weapons  treaty  filed  Jointly  with  the  Soviet 
Dnlon,  constitute  giant  stepe  to  delimit  the 
Uireat  of  nuclear  conflict. 

The  Presidents  of  the  nations  of  the  'West- 
tm  Hemisphere  decided  this  past  spring  to 
build  a  Latin  American  Common  Market 
during  this  next  decade.  The  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  became  a  going  institution  this 
Tear. 

'  Even  though  there  was  a  sharp  and  dis- 
tressing war  in  the  Middle  East,  the  fighting 
was  ended  in  four  days  without  the  great 
powers  being  drawn  Into  conflict. 

And  so.  my  friends,  the  old  generation 
does  not  say  to  on-coming  generations  that 
It  has  always  been  successful.  But  no  man 
and  no  naUon  can  Justly  deny  what  history 
makes  manifest:  In  the  last  twenty  years  we 
have  not  been  found  wanting  as  citizens  of 
a  world  community. 

My  generation  has  asked  certain  questions: 
Is  It  worthwhile  to  devote  a  portion  of  our 
human  and  material  resources  to  the  mili- 
tary effort  required  for  the  promotion  and 
preservation  of  peace  and  freedom  in  a  world 
m  which  tyranny  cannot  be  imposed  by  ag- 
gression? Is  it  worth  it  to  devote  a  share  of 
our  resources  to  help  shape  a  world  that  will, 
year  by  year,  wltnees  nations,  new  and  old, 
beat  back  the  tides  of  hunger  and  disease  and 
illiteracy  In  an  atmosphere  of  economic  and 
social  progress  and  of  political  freedom  and 
order?  Is  It  worthwhile  to  work  with  other 
like-minded  nations  In  a  wide  range  of  ever- 
growing economic,  flnanclal  and  cultural 
cooperation? 

For  two  long  decades,  under  four  great 
Presidents — Harry  Truman,  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower, John  Kennedy,  and  Lyndon  John- 
son—we have  answered  these  questions  In  a 
clear  and  unqualified  affirmative,  for  that 
has  seemed  to  us  to  be  the  only  answer  that 
a  truly  great  nation  can  and  shotild  give  In 
an  Inter-dependent  world, 
in 

And  now  we  come  to  the  final  question 
which  will  loe  answered — ^Uke  It  or  not— toy 
both  the  old  and  the  new  generation.  That 
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question  is:  What  kind  of  people  as  citizens 
of  the  world  community  shall  we  become 
in  the  face  of  adversity,  disappointment  and 
frustration? 

There  is  a  choice  to  be  made.  And,  like  most 
choices  in  a  confused  and  complicated  area, 
the  ultimate  choice  arises  out  of  some  con- 
crete decisions  in  concrete  situations.  And 
the  usual  array  of  options  is  retreat,  hold 
fast  or  go  forward.  This  choice  Is  being  pre- 
sented to  you  at  this  very  moment  in  a  new 
and  novel  form. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  said  earlier  this 

week:  ,.**». 

"There  are  growing  Indications  that  the 
coalition  of  retreat  would  Impose  a  new  isola- 
tion— or  mavbe  It  is  the  same  'old  isolation'- 
on  America  "in  a  shrinking,  hungry,  troubled 
and  dangerous  world." 

He  cited  danger  signs  in  foreign  policy — the 
efforts  which  would  \indermine  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Kennedy  Rotmd,  the  attack  on 
foreign  fid  which  puts  In  Jeopardy  our  whole 
constructive  postwar  work  of  nation  build- 
ing, and  the  attack  on  U.  S.  policy  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Those  who  would  have  America  retreat 
from  It  world  responsibilities  point  up  the 
difficulties  where  the  going  is  tough,  the 
problems  endless,  and  the  deficiencies  of 
others  somehow  a  moral  challenge  to  quit. 
Perhaps  they  have  never  taken  to  heart  the 
words  of  Sir  Thomas  More  in  his  "Utopia" 
about  the  obligation  of  the  true  inteUectual : 
"If  evil  persons  cannot  be  quite  rooted  out, 
and  if  you  carmot  correct  habitual  attitudes 
as  you  wish,  you  must  not  therefore  abandon 
the  Commonwealth  .  .  .  you  m\i8t  strive  to 
guide  policy  Indlrectiy.  so  that  you  make  the 
best  of  things,  and  what  you  cannot  turn  to 
good,  you  can  at  least  make  less  bad.  For  It  is 
impossible  to  do  all  things  well  unless  all 
men  are  good,  and  this  I  do  not  exi>ect  to  see 
for  a  long  time." 

So  It  is  important  that  we  maintain  ova 
morale,  our  faith  in  ourselves,  and  our  role 
in  the  world  community  regardless  of  the  dif- 
flctiltles,  frustrations  and  disappointments. 

The  single  most  acute  situation  in  which 
our  morale,  our  faith  in  ourselves,  and  our 
role  in  the  world  community  is  being  tested 
Is  Vietnam. 

Heretofore,  the  danger  to  America's  role  of 
responalblUty  in  the  world  community  has 
come  from  an  unwillingness  to  become  in- 
volved, as  in  the  late  Thirties — a  withdrawal 
in  the  wake  of  success  or  victory,  as  In  1918 — 
an  indifference  or  apathy  to  a  threat  not  fully 
perceived,  as  In  Cuba  in  the  late  Fifties. 

But  today  a  new  and  more  terrifying  danger 
signal  sounds.  It  Is  the  rising  cacophony  of 
voices  being  increasingly  heard  that  urge  or 
suggest  that  In  one  way  or  another  the  United 
States  contrive  a  withdrawal  from  Its  Inter- 
national commitment — specifically  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  this  Issue.  This  is  not 
a  debate  about  whether  the  United  States 
should  enter  into  a  commitment  or  should 
have  become  involved  In  Vietnam.  We  are  in 
Vietnam.  Our  commitment  is  clear.  These  are 
demands,  growing  mcreasingly  strident,  cul- 
minating In  a  disgraceful  demonstration  last 
weekend  before  the  Pentagon,  that  the  United 
States  go  back  on  Its  commitment  and.  In  one 
way  or  another,  reward  aggression  by  North 
Vietnam  against  South  Vietnam. 

The  SEATO  Treaty,  approved  in  1954  with 
only  one  dissenting  vote  by  our  Senate,  de- 
clares that: 

"Each  party  recognizes  that  aggression  by 
means  of  armed  attack  In  the  treaty  area  .  .  . 
would  endanger  Its  own  peace  and  safety,  and 
agrees  that  it  will  In  that  event  act  to  meet 
the  common  danger." 

The  fidelity  of  the  United  Stotes  Is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  veto  of  some  other  signatory — 
and  five  signatories  have  engaged  their  force« 
alongside  Korean  and  South  Vletnameee 
troops. 


I  wish  to  Join  with  the  eminent  and  cou- 
rageous Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  ■who  re- 
centiy  told  the  American  people : 

"Let  me  say.  as  solemnly  as  I  can.  that 
those  who  would  place  in  question  the  credi- 
bility of  the  pledged  word  of  the  United 
States  under  our  mutual  security  treaties 
would  subject  this  nation  to  mortal  danger. 
If  any  who  would  be  our  adversary  should 
suppose  that  our  treaties  are  a  bluff,  or  wlU 
be  abandoned  If  the  going  gets  tough,  the 
result  can  be  catastrophe  for  all  mankind.' 
What  Is  the  objective  of  our  treaty  com- 
mitments? It  Is  the  overriding  objective  of 
our  foreign  policy — the  establishment  of  a 
reliable  peace.  It  is  to  prevent  World  War 
III.  It  is  to  stop  aggression  before  it  becomes 
a  pattern  of  international  conduct. 

Our  several  alUances  in  the  Pacific  reflect 
our  profound  Interest  m  peace  In  the  Pacific 
and  m  Asia,  where  live  two-thirds  of  the 
World's  people  who  are  no  less  vital  to  our 
national  interests  than  are  the  people  of  our 
own  hemisphere  or  those  of  the  NATO  area. 
The  so-called  "war  of  national  libera- 
tion", which  Is  a  new  phrase  for  Communist 
subversion  aided  and  abetted  from  outside 
the  afflicted  cotintry.  Is  not  peculiar  to 
South  Vietnam.  In  one  form  or  another  It  Is 
apparent  In  Laos  and  Thailand.  There  was  a 
major  Conununlst  effort  in  1966  to  take  over 
Indonesia  and  Its  more  than  one  hundred 
million  people. 

And  "wars  of  national  Uberatlon".  If  suc- 
cessftU  in  achieving  CommiiniEt  domination 
In  Southeast  Asia,  will  not  be  confined  to 
that  area.  The  spectre  of  Castro,  the  ad- 
ventures of  Che  Guevara,  and  recent  Inci- 
dents in  other  parts  of  the  ■Western  Hemi- 
sphere remind  us  that  they  can  strike  nearer 
home. 

The  Issue  on  Vietnam  Is  coming  Into  clear- 
er focus  as  the  public  debate  waxes  In  the 
Congress.  In  the  press,  on  every  television 
set,  and  on  every  street  corner.  It  Is:  shall 
we  fall  back,  get  out,  go  all  out,  or  stick  it 
out  on  the  course  our  Commander-in-Chief 
has  chosen? 

Eyes  and  ears  all  over  the  world  are 
watching  and  listening.  They  are  making  up 
their  minds  about  what  Jtind  of  people  we 
are  going  to  turn  out  to  be. 

Of  course,  Hanoi  Is  listening.  They  remem- 
ber  that   they   defeated   France   In   Paris — 
not  Vietnam.  They  seem  determined  to  turn 
down  all  offers  to  negotiate  while  their  hopes 
are  being  raised  by  the  sounds  of  dissent 
In  the  United  States. 
And  Moscow  Is  listening. 
And  Peking  Is  listening. 
For  much  of  their  future  plans  will  hinge 
on  the  outcome  of  this  debate  and  the  kind 
of  people  we  Americans  turn  out  to  be  in 
the  hot  crucible  of  divided  opinions. 

Afte.  all.  as  recently  as  this  year,  to  cele- 
brate the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution,  a  Soviet  Communist  party  docu- 
ment was  Issued  in  Moeoow  which  statsd: 
"Imperialism,  notably  U.8.  Imperialism, 
was  and  continues  to  be  the  main  en«n]r 
of  the  national   liberation  movement." 

Should  that  "main  enemy"  cut  and  run 
in  Vietnam,  how  many  "national  liberation 
movements"  will  be  mounted  In  the  years 
to  come? 

And.  yes,  there  are  others  listening  to  this 
debate  In  many  other  capitals — of  oo\intrtes 
aOlled  to  us — of  countries  unoommltted. 

Prime  Minister  Lee,  of  the  RepubUc  of 
Singapore,  made  a  most  revealing  statement 
on  one  of  the  nation'wlde  television  networks 
last  Svmday,  saying: 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  your  President  hsi 
got  resolution,  and  determination  and  re- 
straint, and  I  have  also  no  doubt  that  your 
Secretary  of  State  and  Secretary  of  Dsfsnss 
have  got  It.  but  what,  I  think,  in  your  kind 
of  open,  democratic  society  you  must  dem- 
onstrate, and  which  I  have  really  come  here 
to  try  and  tinderstand  better,  to  watch  the 
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^^tTar^s  ^J^7r  ^TtT^^HT^Te  uJ'^'J^^^- ,1^  there  objection  to  T.ere  are  approximately  384.00o'ruU  ^ 

got  that  resoluUon.  tHat  stamina    that  per-  ^^     request    of     the     gentleman     from  law   enforcement   personnel    In    the   nauT 

severance  and.  most  Important  of  aU.  Infinite  Arkansas?  oT  which  approximately  42.000  are  clvUiW 

patience  and  capacity  to  hold  back  your  de-  There  was  no  objection.  aghty-three  percent  of  law  enforcement  em- 

slre   to  seiUe   this   quickly   and   get  It   over  Mr.     KORNEGAY    Mr      Sneaker      on  ^tfi^^  f^*  employed  by  local  government^ 

w^th^because  thl.  U  a  very  dl^erent  land  August  3  I  introduced  a 'biirH.R."2089"  TZ  'fnfo^=nrlrL*ef  S^r 

A  little  bit  later  the  Prime  Minister  made  m .^J" J. !;^n^'^  recognize  the  essential  na-  ments  .pent  in  excess  of  $2  biuion.' wl^! 

another  observation  apropos  the  position  of  ^^^  ,    ^^^^  ^'°'^^  ^^  "^'^^^  ^O^*^  P^O-  ^'^''^  '^^^  placing  commUsloned  law  enforw. 

the  uncommitted  people  of  Asia,  Africa  and  ^^"^  ^°'"  ^"^  deferment  of  pohce  officers  ™ent  officers  on  these  lists  will  improve  tbe 

Latin  America.  He  said :                  '  from   induction   into   the  Armed   Forces  ability  of  local  governments  to  recruit  ana 

•And  U  you  want  people  to  take  a  stand  until  June  30.  1970.  retain  high  quality   enforcement   personnel 

you    have   got    to    demonstrate    that    as    a  The  need  for  retention  of  poUce  offi-  f'^'^  ^^k?,?  ^°^^  governments"  crime  fight- 

people  you  have  got  what  it  takes;  that  Asia  cers  is  critical  and  CTOWS  more  sn  a«:  im-  ''^K '^^P^'^-i^y- 

does  matter  to  you  and  does  matter  to  the  rest  and  Srder  in^reLeT  our  Nat^  °"'  mtion^  Municipal  Policy  states: 

Free  World,  as  you  call  it."  ,     ",v~         1^  increase  m  our  NaUon.  "xhe   maintenance  of   law  and  order  in 

So.  my  good  friends.  It  Is  not  the  Fresl-  ,   ''"^^  v;ee&  I  received  correspond-  periods  of  peace  and  In  war.  is  essential' for 

dent  or  the  United  States,  our  Commander-  ^"^^  ^^°'^  ^^^  National  League  of  Cities  the  preservation  of  life,  property,  and  the 

in-Chief,  and  his  principal  aides  who  are  on  i^l    support   of   my    proposed    legislation,  democratic  institutions  that  form  the  coraer- 

trial    In    this   ordeal.   Ho    Chi    Mlnh    knows  The  league's  national   municipal   policy  stone  of  this  nation.  To  accomplish  thU  end 

where  they  stand.  So  do  the  leaders  of  the  calls  for  draft  deferments  for  police  offl-  ^^^^  effort  must  be  made  to  keep  the  n»- 

Aslan    countries   who    are    fighting    by    our  cers.  The  league  has  also  filed  a  netition  "°°'^  '**  enforcement  agencies  as  near  u 

side  in  South  Vietnam.  So  do  the  leaders  of  requesting  police  draft  deferments  with  P?^'''^^  i°  *^^""  authorized  strength.  Com- 

the  uncommitted  people.  What  they  are  not  ^^  TnlerLenrv  Arf\M^nT^  rnmmitf^r  ..r!  "^^'^^'o^'**  P«ace  officers  should  be  iacludtf 

sure  of  is  where  the  American  people  stand  ^^  interagency  Advisor>-  Committee  on  on  the  U.S  Department  of  Commerce  LU;" 

because  they  are  confused  by  the  babel  of  -IfSsentiai  Activities  and  Critical  Occupa-  Currently  Essential   Activities  and  the  0.S 

dissent.  tions.  Department  of  Labor  List  of  Critical  Occupa- 

Therefore.  for  one,   I  welcome  the  emer-  The  petition  presents  the  need  for  SUCh.    tlons.  which  lists  are  used  as  guides  by  local 

gence  this  week  of  a  new  voice  which  I  like  deferments  with  supporting  statements  Selective  Service  Boards  to  classify  indlvld- 

to   beUeve   Is  the   truly   authentic   voice   of  from    police   execuUves    throughout   the  ^*'  reglstranU  for  military  service." 

my  generation.  I  refer  to  the  organization  Nation  '^°  ^^P'^ment  this  policy  in  behalf  of  our 

announcement   of   the    Citizens    Committee  .        'uii          w  °^*''   14.300   member   municipalities    we  »re 

for  Peace   In   Vietnam,   and   ita   sUtement  ^  would  like  to  have  printed  In  the  Rec-  filing  this  petition 

that.  ORD  at  this  point  the  letter  I  have  re-  job  descrutiox 

•We  strongly  support  our  commitment  In  ceived  from  Mr.  Allen  E   Pritchard   Jr  a/-  «-.•».«     ,          ,     .      ' 

Vietnam  and  the  policy  of  non-compromis-  assistant   exprntlvp  rtirl-Vor  ^f  Tv,^' m  r.      '  P*""*^"!  for  inclusion  on  the  List,  of 

ing.  although  llmlwd    resistance  to  aei^es-  f^^^';^^   execume  director  of  the  Na-  Currently  Essential  Activities  and  Currently 

slon    ...    We    believe    that     in    this     we  ''°"*'  League  of  Cities,  and  the  league's  Critical   Occupations   of   commissioned  tai 

speak  for  the  great   silent  center'  of  -Vmert-  Petition:  enforcement  and  peice  ofBcers  of  units  of 

can  life,  the  understanding,  independent  and  National  Leagtte  of  Cmxs  general    local   government    (cities,   counties. 

responsible  men  and  women  who  have  con-  Washington  'dc  townshlpe.  etc^ )  the  District  of  Columbia.  »nd 

6istent:y    opposed    rewarding    International  Hon.  Hor-ace  KoR?n:cAT                          '  ^^  states    while  such  offi?ers  are  employed 

aggressors   from   Adolf    HlUer   to   Mao   Tse-  US.  House  of  Representatives  °"  ^  regular  full   time  basis,  or  while  they 

tung.  And  we  believe  that  the  'silent  center'  Washington.  D.C.  ^*  pursuing  an  authorized  course  of  training 

Should  now  be  heard.'-  De.ar    Congressman    Kornecat-    The   Na-  ?',^"'ii^'°'i  ^f  'f^  enforcement  on  related 

Signatories  to  that  statement  and  mem-  tlonal  League  of  Cities  Is  Increaslnglv  con-  of/ilt  J^tiJ^H  r^  rtf    ,?^''°"'  J^J^LT*  T 

bers  of  the  new,  nonpartisan  Committee  in-  cemed     about    the    difficulties    our    ooUce  ?,"^f  '»' "^^^^fd  to  the  lists  are  defined  in  the 

elude  former  President  Truman  and  former  departments    face    in    hlAng   and    retam"ng  ?„^'"','^«?  °(  °f  ^'P^.''^'^'   ^'''''*.  3rd  Edl- 

President  Eisenhower,   and  L  for  one.  have  sufficient  manpower  to  meet  their  groulnl  ::°"1,    .^    ^^^J°^  c.assl-catlons  are  lUted 

no  doubt  that   the  spirit  of  John  P    Ken-  responsibilities                                         grounng  ^nder    Occupational  Group  .\rrangemen:  of 

nedy  approves  and  appreciates  the  statement  Our   National   Municipal   Policy   calls   for  IlM^fnc  -   ,    °^"t''    ^"'>8'otiP  ;_SerUce  Occu- 

of  the  Committee,  and  in  particular,  these  draft  deferments  to  be  granted  to  poUce  offl-  ^t,TT'r     m     ^^^^^'f   ^°    ^^''-     P°^«'"«» 

further  worda:  cers.  We.  of  course,  support  H  R   12089  which  k      '^^^^""■^-   P"'^^*'^  service"  We  request 

"We  are  not  supporters  of  a  President  or  you   have  introduced  seeking  such  a  defer-  ^^  ^°^  classifications  under  Cate- 

an  Administration;  we  are  supporters  of  the  ment.  Rory  No.  375  be  included  on  the  List  of  Cui- 

Offlce  of  the  Presidency.'  To  achieve  a  more  Immediate  remedy,  we  ""^ntly    Essential    Activities    and    Cu.Tently 

And    so.    my    friends,    in    conclusion,    my  have  filed  a  petition  requesting  draft  defer-  Critical  Occupations,  with  the  exception  cl 

message    from    an    older   generation    to    the  ment  for  police  officers  with  the  Interagency  Subcategory  No.   375.588.   "Parking  enlorce- 

"New  Man  for  a  New  Age"  at  Roanoke  Col-  Advisory  Committee  on  Essential   Activities  ment  officer." 

lege   and    its   sister   Institutions   concerning  and   Critical   OccupaUons.   Because   of  yotir  inform ^tidn  sotrcts 

bis  role  In  the  world  community  Ls  a  simple  Interest  in  this  matter,  we  are  enclos'ne  a  t               _.,,'"' 

one.  copv  of  our  petition  ^  preparing  this  petition,  we  sent  ques- 

Tou  are  inescapably   involved   In   the   af-  Sincerely.  tioanaXres  to  349  clUes  to  obuin  specific  (UU 

fairs  of  the  world.  Of  necessity  you  will  have  Allen  E.  PRrrcH.ABD.  Jr..  '^^"'  *'*^  ^^^  otherwise  available.  Two  hun- 

to  be  a  leader— a  leader  in  the  further  ad-  Assistant  Executive  Director  '^^^    ^^'^    cities.    represenUng    a    combined 

vance    to    durable    peace,    security    for    all  population  of  approximately  37.000.000.  re- 

natlona.    development    and    opportunity   for  t>,.,.^.„  plied  to  the  survey.  The  following  chart  show* 

all   people — or  a  leader   in   a  personal   and  P^'h'On  or  the  National  League  or  Ctttes  the    population    distribution    of    the   ciUes 

national  retreat  from  a  great  tradition  that  (Submitted     to     the    Interagency    Advisory  which  repUed: 

started  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence  Committee    on    Essential    Activities    and  Clrvslze-                                                         ;!r^« 

and   the  ConsOtutlon   and   ha«   fiowered   in  Critical  Occupations,   requesting  that  law  Over   "50  000                                        repfym? 

a    United   States   foreign    policy    shaped    In  enforcement  officers  be  added  to  the  U5  100  000-250  000                                               V 

the  last  twenty  years  by  four  great  Presidents.  Department  of  Commerce  list  of  currently          50000-100000                               71 

The  path  for  continued  advance   on   the  essential   activities    and   the  US.   Depart-          25  000-50  000         40 

course  set  wUl  not  be  easy;  the  problems  will  ment  of  Labor  list  of  currently  critical  oc-  Below  25  000                                                  M 

be    endless.    Courage,    stamma    and    vision  cupations) 

^."?l?^*'ri'  ,^°'°8  ^<1  ^"-  "S'o"  *-l"  not  PETmoN  BACKGRotTND                                    Total 205 

be  loved  in  the  world— no  great  power  en-  t^„  m  ,.        ,  t                ,                                                                                                    

Joys  popularity  In  world  affairs.   But  upon  .-T?/.^^*'°°^'  P^^^''^  °^  "^"'^^  through  !t.s       

you   falls   the  duty   to   be   sure  the   United  *^,!!         "^'^   leagues   and    direct    member  t  These   figures  are   based   upon   the  Task 

States  13  respected.  f'"^-    represents    over    14.300    cities,    large  force  ileport  on  £/i«  Poiu«  of  the  Presldenfs 

r.»r,^rU        ,*'i '^  ^'*!^    ^"^  ^^^^^  "'P"  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 

resentatives  of  these  cities  meet   In  an  an-  mlnistraUon  of  Justice,  which  reported  371,- 

DRAPT   DEFERMENTS    FOR    POLICE  M»niM?.^f" ^.^,? '      ^^^  to  adopt  our  National  OOO  full  time  law  enforcement  emplovees  in 

^^iS^              t^LdCfc  Mun  clpai    Policy.    The    Congre^    of    Cities.  1966  and  an  average  annual  growth  rate  of 

„     ™^«..  Ori"IClLRS  "*f",°/ '"^""'l"  on  August  2.  19«7,  unani-  3  6-..  The  civilian  figure  comes  from  a  task 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanI-  ™°tisly  reaffirmed  policy  statement  request-  force  estimate  that  n  %  of  full  time  law  en- 

mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from  1,°^      .'  '^°°^'«5'°''^«<1  !«»  enforcement  of-  forcement  emplcnees  are  clvlMans 

North  Carolina  TMr.  Korwkgay]  may  ex-  nltlL      ^r"^?  °?  i^^  ^^,  ^Partment  of  'President's  Commistion  on  Law  Knforce- 

tend  his   remarks  at   this   point  in  the  f,r??,v,"oL  /k    %  ^""ZT"^^^  Essential  Ac-  ment  and   AdminutraUon  of  Justice;   Ta*k 
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.    ^iv  1966.  the  results  of  which  were  re-  either  inadequate  or  unavailable  to  do  the     P°"f*  pP'°|L     ^,0^    uniform    CHme   Re- 

l^fn  ••Municipal  Law  Enforcement.  1966."  Job  or  where  the  use  of  mUl  ary  Personnel      "au  .°f   g^^^^«S||^°°«,^t  lU  year  6,474  of 

J&ed  by  the  Intema-tlonal  City  Managers'  cargoes  through  cities.                                                i  rw,  nonuUtion  and  represent^  the  greater 

i(.hedbv  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  agencies.   National   Guard   or   reg^ilar   Army      «^^y^^°X   '            ° 

UsneaDyinercuc  trnoDR  must  be  called  in  to  supplement  the     for  police  officers. 

^PORiANCE  AND  SCOP.  OF  LAW  ENroacE»«NT  ^^^^^^  ^,^,*,^  ^^^.^cles    In    r^Lrlng    and     ^ge  groups:                                    No.  of  officrs 

AcnviTT  maintaining  order.  The  calling  of  troops  in  13,184 

The  extent  to  which  our  law  enforcement     ^^^^  situations  diverts  manpower  and  money         ^°_^°   19. 106 

agencies  successfully  perform  their  duties  in  ^^^   national  defense  effort.   The   in-         „  "d'oider" ""-- ^'^■'^^ 

;^e  areas  of  crime  prevention,  apprehension     ^t^^ces  necessitating  calling  of  uoops  can  be         35  and  older —  „,  „,    „^ 

of  oSenders.  traffic  safety,  accident  preven-  jj^jj^ju^^ed  bv  improving  law  enforcement  The  18-26.  or  more  practically  21-28,  age 
con  and  related  duties  is  of  vital  importance  pgrsonnel  and  techniques  at  the  local  level  so  group  represents  about  19%  of  the  total 
to  the  defense  of  the  nation  and  the  Individ-  ^  incidents  can  be  anticipated  and  con-  male  police  officers  of  thoee  clUes  replying 
usi  weUbelng  of  all  Its  citizens.  Greater  .^^jj^^  ^^^^^  ^^ey  reach  the  stage  where  to  our  survey.  This  percentage  Increases  in 
numbers  of  high  quality  people  must  be  re-  ^^^j  t^^oops  is  necessary.  Continuation  of  the  larger  cities  where  the  most  serious  crime 
cnilted  and  retained  In  professional  law  en-  ^^^^  ^^^,  enforcement  agencies,  in  their  pres-  problems  exist.  The  large  size  of  the  35  and 
forcement  work  If  the  Federal,  state,  and  ^^^  undermanned  and  poorly  equipped  con-  older  category  reflects  a  large  number  or 
local  governments  are  to  successfully  carry  necessitate  the  calUng  of  troops  officers  who  were  hired  Immediately  wter 
out  their  responsibilities  to  protect  life  and  ^^^^  often  with  consequent  greater  strain  on  World  War  H  and  who  will  soon  be  ell«">le 
property  and  preserve  the  peace.  In  1966,  ^g^  and  money  available  for  the  na-  for  retirement  In  many  departments.  One- 
mere  were  3^  million  serious  crimes  re-  ..on^i  defense  effort.  third  of  the  652  members  of  the  Oakland, 
ported  m  the  Urlted  States.  This  represented  functions  law  enforcement  officers  per-  California  Police  Department  wUl  be  eUgib  e 
In  11 -c  increase  over  1965.'  At  the  same  time.  .-„J^^.^"^"ally  essential  to  civilian  activlUes  for  retirement  by  1872.  The  retirement  eU- 
poUce  solutions  of  serious  crimes  declined  by  :°™  f^^^^n  that  are  not  related  directly  to  glblUty  of  such  large  portions  of  local  law 
n.'  A  major  factor  in  this  increasing  crime  ''','^!.f','' defense  Law  enforcement  officers  enforcement  personnel  In  the  next  few  years 
rate,  and  declining  clearance  rate  is  the  dlf-  ^"'^  ^  ^^i^  civilian  security  force,  adds  urgency  to  the  need  of  these  dei»rt- 
ficulty  which  police  departments  have  In  P™^  responsibility  rests  on  them  to  main-  ments  to  be  able  to  recruit  and  retain  high 
hiring  and  retaining  high  quality  personne  ™f JI  a^rorfer  for  the  civilian  population      quality  younger  men  if  they  are  to  maintain 

Uws  are  made  to  preserve  order  in  all  .  the  clvlUan  economy. 'What  the  minimum  their  eflectlTeness. 
piits  of  society,  and  a  substantial  share  of  and  ">e  "^'"  '^^  ^^^  enforcement  The  greatest  problem  law  enforcement 
the  burden  of  enforcing  these  laws  falls  on  ^'!i"!'°  ^^.^  ^  ^^  difficult  to  Judge  agencies  face  Is  in  obtaining  qualified  man- 
local  police  officers.  A  democratic  society  can  ^fYj^;  .  g  j^  ^  judgment  would  depend  power  to  bring  their  forces  up  to  adequate 
exist  only  where  a  high  degree  of  law  and  ^"^^^''L^nal  view  as  to  what  Is  the  rtrength.  The  rising  crime  rate  and  Increas- 
order  is  preserved.  Local  law  enforcement  °^°*y^ '^e^  or  order  acceptable  in  so-  mg  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  traffic 
activities  are  vital  to  national  defense  In  the  "f^^'^^j.^^Xv's  rising  crime  rate  and  the  safetv  are  Imposing  greater  demands  on  the 
following  ways:  .nrreaslnu  traffic  problems  on  our  highways,     time  of  law  enforcement  personnel,  yet  many 

1.  A  freely  moving  national  transportation  ""j^^^^^jT^  conceive  any  minimum  level  police  departments  have  difficulties  main- 
system  is  essential  to  the  national  defense  ^\f  °'™^ement  capability  that  is  slgnlfi-  ialnlng  present  levels  of  strength  and  are 
effort.  Local  law  enforcement  officers  play  im-  of  law  «'^'°"=*'^^°\^f*^blch  exists  today,  well  below  what  Is  considered  their  adequate 
portant  roles  In  keeping  the  highway  system  "^^P'^y  ^'l^'  ™,^S"  ^11^^^^  the  avail-  strength.  "We  conducted  a  surrey  In  late  1965 
S^^vlng  by  regulating  traffic  movement.^  en-  ^^^^^^^^^"Lfn^^^oweU  trained  in  wmch  responding  departments  averaged 
forcing  traffic  laws,  and  preventing  accidents,  ability  °^  ,8"™^!  ,o»,  »^rrpmpnt  officers  will  5  percent  below  their  authorized  strength 
Local  police  officers  also  provide  much  of  the  and  experienced  If  *  ^^fTncUoS^  of  The  and  10  percent  below  what  they  «>nsidered 
secnrltv  for  airport  operations,  railroads.  ''\«7^'^  f^^J*  ^'.^'l'^^^  ^^^^^^^  their  preferred  strength.  In  that  survey  65.5 
waterways,  and  our  mass  transit  systems.  '^*"°°^L'ilT'/^Z  tncre^ed   da^e^^o     percent  of  respondmg  departments  Indicated 

?.  Law  and  order  is  also  essential  for  In-  omy.   Because   °*   ^^^^'^^^^^'^^^e^lm-      tiiat  thev  we^  below   authorized  strength, 

dustry  to  perform  Its  key  role  m  the  Civilian  f^^  ^^f,  °'^"  ^^^  j^f^^^^J^^^  ^"re^^      ^    our    survey    prepared    for    this    petition. 

economy  Vnd    the    national    defense   effort.  "d/^'^*^^;^  °^'^f"°f^^^"^^e'Xrto  of     covering   many    of    the   same    departments. 

Some  industry  protection  comes  from  private  lar  Army  troope  to  supplement  ^«J5°["  °^     ,3  5       »  ^^4   „,    tho«.    which    repUed    were 

agencies,  but  public  law  enforcement  Is  Im-  local  law  ^^'°'^'^^''\^'''f^^   enf^Snt     re5>r^d  by  tiie  Mumcipal  Tear  Book  for  1967 

p^runt  to  all  industry,  particularly  Indus-  Ing   law   and   order,   local   law   enforcement        p^  ^^^^y  ^^^^^^^^  strength.  17.7  percent 

mes  having  defense  contracts  which  might  ^^«^'"  ,;!*", ^^J^'J^.^^^^J'^dpr^-     were  reported  at  authorized  strength,   and 

subject  them  to  sabotage  efforts  where  effec-  ^^'^'^^l]l}lJ°\f''°^''^^^ ^^^^^^                   data  was  not  available  for  8.B  percent.  Taking 

live  law  enforcement  is  not  maintained.  eny    during    times    °*    I""     ""^'j^^e  i^igj,     out  those  departments  for  which  data  was 

3.  The  safety  and  wellbelng  of  military  ^"'^^  „^„^f„  J^"'"!  Vr^^  by  Taw  en-  not  available,  the  percentage  of  departmenU 
personnel  and  their  dependents  when  away  ^"^^^y  y°"^«  ^!°  iTw^m  be  partlculwly  below  authorized  strength  Jumps  to  80.7. 
Irom  the  base  has  a  direct  Impact  on  military  orcement  agencies  "  ^^"i'^?*^*;^^^^^'^  xhus  recruiting  problem,  have  become  con- 
effectiveness  and  morale.  As  mUltary  police  ^^tf^^'^^^"  P^^f '  JLenclee  l^^e  to  slderably  more  acute  rince  our  1966  survey 
do  not  have  the  manpower  to  police  all  off-  that  '^V^nc^ne^^erS^  recruit  high  Some  cities  have  shown  a  marked  Im- 
base  areas  frequented  by  military  personnel  retain  exi^rten<^pe«omiel  and  r^^^^^^^  provement  m  their  poUce  recruiting  pro- 
and  dependents,  local  law  enforcement  per-  quality  young  men  to  meet  their  increasea  p^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
sonnel  must  bear  the  responsibility  for  their  responslblliues.  authorized  strength  than  they  were  In  1966. 
protection.  makpowes  data                                .pjjg  Q,^y  ^  Chicago  reported  that  It  Is  now 

4.  Local  police  activities  and  records  play  j^^  ^gg^  there  are  approximately  384.000  ^^  authorized  strength  where  it  was  176  men 
an  integral  part  In  national  security  pro-  p^rgong  employed  full  time  by  law  enforce-  j^ort  two  years  ago.  Philadelphia  la  now 
cedures.  Police  Intelligence  unite  or  police  J^^ent  agencies  In  the  country.  About  11  per-  298  men  below  authorized  strength  where 
officers  on  regular  duty  provide  a  substantial  ^^^^  ^^  42  000,  of  these  employees  are  civil-  j^  needed  1,152  men  in  1965.  However.  De- 
force of  personnel,  trained  in  observation  j^^^",  According  to  the  Task  Force  Report  on  ^^^^  needs  459  men  as  oppo«d  to  28  In  1966. 
practices,  which  supplements  the  informa-  ^^^  ponce  of  the  President's  Crime  Oommls-  Houston  needs  767  men  where  It  needed  177 
tlon  gathering  functions  of  Federal  security  ^.^^  ^^^^  g^^  qqq  persons  employed  full  men  In  1966.  Washington.  D.C.  needs  280 
agencies.  Also,  police  records  and  finger  print  enforcement  agencies  In  1966  and  men,  aa  against  192  needed  In  1965.  and 
Dies  can  be  used  by  the  Federal  government  ^^"J^  *  manual  growth  In  em-  Atlanta  needs  50  men  now  where  It  was  at 
In  developing  security  clearances  for  govern-  '7^*°  ,*^  *,"J*  ^h*  n.S  Statistical  Ah-  authorized  strength  two  years  ago.  In  elght- 
ment  employees  or  key  employees  of  defense     ployment  of  3.6%.  Th«  D.S.  »tatuti«u  ao       ^^  ^^  ^^  j^^^  titles  for  which  data  for 

contractors.  ^^        ...^*..    icmm     both  years  is  available,  only  Ave  have  Im- 

•The  FBI   Vniform  Crime  Reports:    1966     ^^^J 

.  Federal  Bureau  of  Inveettgatlon:  VfUtorm  and  ^^<^^:^y^  9^™  ^SSTS^  S  '  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Vniform 
Crime  Reports:  1906,  VS.  Government  Print-     Force  ««^„ ''^„f°J^^'^„"^  totol     Grime  ReporU:  1966  U.  S.  Qoy.mment  Prtnt- 

.ngOfflcrWaehlnrton,D.0.19«7.p.*.  fa^eTfO^M  empf^n?  li  IM^                 ing  Otl^^rW-hlngton.  D.  O  1967.  p.  48. 

*  Hid,  p.  1. 
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proved  their  positions  from  two  years  ago, 
the  rest  are  farther  below  authorized 
strength,  some  of  them  significantly  so.  The 
Municipal  Tear  Book  for  1967  notes  that 
over  90%  of  poUce  departments  In  cltlee 
with  more  than  100,000  population  are  below 
authorized  strength.' 

R£CR0rrMK>rr 
Police  recruiting  problems  are  complicated 
because  the  men  to  whom  police  service 
would  have  the  most  appeal  or*  those  who 
are  most  acceptable  for  military  service.  Be- 
cause of  the  high  coet  of  police  training  and 
the  added  post-training  experience  necessary 
to  develop  an  effective  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer, many  law  enforcement  agencies  are  un- 
derstandably reluctant  to  recruit  men  who 
have  not  satisfied  their  military  obligation. 
as  they  are  likely  to  be  taken  Into  the  mili- 
tary before  they  have  reached  their  maxi- 
mum effectiveness  and  given  the  city  a  suf- 
ficient return  for  the  costs  of  training.  In 
reply  to  our  survey.  Mayor  Henry  T.  Baker 
of  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota  noted: 

"Our  Department,  while  It  Is  not  large  be- 
cause our  city  la  not  large,  has  exi)€rlenced 
considerable  difficulty  in  the  recruiting  of 
young  men  for  our  Police  Department.  Also, 
we  have  lost  some  of  our  men  due  to  the 
draft. 

"I  am  sure  that  It  la  understood  that  po- 
licemen are  not  trained  and  made  efficient 
members  of  a  police  force  in  a  matter  of  days 
or  weeks,  but  that  it  takes  a  considerable 
length  of  time  and  training.  It  is  most  diffi- 
cult In  this  partlcuUr  type  of  work  to  inter- 
est the  young  man  In  a  training  program, 
when  be  knows  that  he  is  subject  to  draft, 
and  our  department  knows  that  he  Is  In  a 
position  to  be  partially  trained  and  then  be 
removed  because  of  the  draft.  The  need  of 
well-trained  policemen  to  carry  on  the  police 
work  at  home.  Is  exceedingly  important  to 
me.  It  is  work  In  the  public  Interest  of  better 
government  and  for  the  protection  of  society 
itself. 

"Therefore,  we  believe  these  reqtilrements 
of  police  officers  do  support  the  need  for  a 
draft  deferment  police." 

Finding  qualified  recruits  to  fill  vacant 
positions  and  replace  men  who  enter  mili- 
tary service  Is  difficult  because  the  exacting 
nature  of  police  work  requires  a  selection 
process  which  permits  only  the  highest 
quality  men  to  enter  police  service.  The  Task 
Force  Report  on  the  Police  of  the  President's 
Crime  Commission  notes  a  decline  in  appli- 
cant success  ratios  and  dtes  specific  recent 
Instances  where  Washington,  D.C.,  has  been 
able  to  accept  leas  than  10  percent  of  those 
who  applied  and  where  the  City  i*  Loc  An- 
geles reported  acceptance  of  only  i.o  •troent 
of  applicants  for  police  poeltlons.  AppLeant 
Interest  Is  declining  also.  A  reply  to  ojr  sur- 
vey Indicated  that  the  City  of  BlocHnlngton, 
ICnneeota,  with  a  population  of  70,000  had 
failed  to  produce  any  applicants  for  a  recent 
examination  to  fill  vacant  police  positions. 

Generally  when  a  police  officer  enters  mili- 
tary service,  the  department  oonalderB  him 
on  leave  and  does  not,  or  cannot,  fill  the  po- 
sition which  the  officer  entering  military 
service  has  temporarily  vacated.  This  adds  to 
the  problems  of  larger  departments,  but 
poses  parttcnlarly  critical  problems  for  small 
departments  that  are  at  or  near  authorised 
strength.  They  must  leave  the  position  of  the 
officer  on  leave  vacant  as  long  as  they  are  ex- 
pecting him  to  letnm  from  military  eerrloe, 
even  IX  they  could  recruit  other  men  for  the 
Job.  Thua,  for  a  small  department,  the  loss 
of  a  man  to  military  service  may  mean  that 
it  will  remain  undermanned  for  his  whole 
term  of  service. 

The  Police  Chief  at  San  ]>andro,  Call- 
fcmla  noted: 
"When  police  officers  are  drafted  Into  the 


T  intamattonal  Oltj  Managers'  Amodik^Xaa. 
The  ttunictpal  Tear  Book.  1967,  Chicago, 
19«7,p.*41. 


military  service  or  must  fulfill  their  obliga- 
tion by  enlisting  In  a  reserve  group,  their 
military  leaves  of  absence  create  a  sched- 
uling problem  for  the  police  administrator, 
whether  for  a  weekend,  a  two-week  period, 
or  a  numt)€r  of  years.  This  is  especially  true 
in  a  small  to  medlimi  department  where 
there  is  not  sufficient  personnel  to  cover 
these  vacancies." 

Local  police  forces  are  intensifying  their 
efforts  to  recruit  and  retain  high  quality 
men,  however,  the  number  of  young  men 
police  recruiters  can  pick  from  will  remain 
somewhat  limited  as  long  as  young  men  en- 
tering police  service  will  be  subject  to  the 
draft. 

Police  recruiting  Is  done,  in  most  cities, 
by  either  a  special  recruiting  unit  within  the 
police  department,  or  by  the  city  personnel 
agency.  The  most  popular  recruiting  methods 
are  listed,  with  their  degree  of  xise  In  cities 
of  different  sizes,  in  Table  No.  1  In  Appen- 
dix A. 

An  additional  problem  which  police  re- 
cruiters face  Is  that,  though  they  are  often 
seeking  high  school  graduates,  the  minimum 
age  for  entrance  to  most  police  departments 
Is  21  years.  Many  high  school  graduates  make 
other  career  choices  before  they  reach  the 
age  to  be  eligible  for  police  employment.  To 
meet  this  problem,  some  departments  have 
developed  programs  which  hire  young  men 
between  18  and  21  to  receive  police  training 
and  perform  non-professional  tasks  before 
age  21  and  then  be  commissioned  police  offi- 
cers -when  they  reach  age  2 1 . 

Police  departments,  particularly  thoee  of 
larger  cities,  are  also  increasing  efforts  to  re- 
cruit members  of  minority  groups.  A  difficulty 
in  this  program  is  that  many  young  men 
from  minority  g^roupa,  becatise  of  their  poor 
background,  fall  to  meet  the  educational  or 
physical  standards  normally  required  of  po- 
lice officers.  Some  police  departments  are 
developing  programs  to  employ  these  young 
men  and  bring  them  up  to  acceptable  stand- 
ards for  police  work. 

New  York  City's  reply  to  our  survey  in- 
dicates that  programs  to  hire  men  below  the 
minimum  entrance  age  and  to  hire  minority 
group  members  and  bring  them  up  to  police 
standards  are  in  effect  there : 

"The  position  of  PoUce  Trainee  presents 
a  new  look  to  modem  law  enforcement.  We 
have  found  that  the  entrance  age  of  21  years 
has  been  somewhat  of  a  handicap  In  obtain- 
ing lilghly  qualified  men.  By  that  age,  many 
young  men  have  become  established  In  a  field 
of  endeavor  which  they  are  reluctant  to 
leave.  The  PoUce  Trainee  program  enables 
the  Department  to  employ  them  upon  grad- 
uation from  high  school,  to  train  them  and 
to  retain  them  for  law  enforcement. 

"The  Police  Trainees  are  assigned  to  non- 
enforcement  duties  in  precincts  and  head- 
quarters commands  where  they  assist  as- 
signed personnel  In  the  preparation  of  rec- 
ords, documents,  correspondence,  reports, 
filing,  typing,  operating  switchboards,  etc. 

"This  Is  a  trainee  class  of  poeltlons.  A 
Police  Trainee  will  receive  a  regular  appoint- 
ment as  a  Patrolman  on  reaching  lils  21st 
birthday,  or  as  shortly  thereafter  as  practi- 
cable, without  tjiking  any  further  written  or 
physical  examinations,  provided  he  has  a 
satisfactory  record  as  trainee  and  provided 
he  passes  a  medical  test  identical  to  the  one 
given  to  Patrolman  candidates. 

"The  Police  Cadet  Program,  established 
under  the  ausplcee  of  tlie  Manpower  Devel- 
opment Training  Act.  is  designed  for  young 
men.  who  because  of  economic,  sodal  and 
environmental  conditions,  have  not  pre- 
viously been  qualified  or  been  able  to  pass 
the  written  or  physleal  examination  for 
Patrolman.  This  program  enables  them  to 
obtain  a  high  school  equivalency  oertiflcate, 
if  they  are  qualified  and  hare  not  already 
obtained  one.  The  program  la  directed  to 
Improve  their  reading  and  arlthmetlo 
achievement  levels.  Driving  lesoos  are  glTen 
to  Cadets  wbo  need  a  lloenae  (this  la  a  r»- 
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qtiirement  for  appointment  to  the  PoMb, 
Department).  Physical  training  Is  glvenS 
improve  their  physical  abUlty  so  they  mar 
pass  the  test.  The  standards  for  quaUficatltm 
as  a  Patrolman  have  not  been  changed  » 
lowered.  These  men  are  being  given  gpedS 
training  and  preparaUon  to  meet  th« 
standards." 

TEAIMINO 

Most  law  enforcement  agencies  have  lormsl 
recruit  training  programs.  In  larger  depart- 
ments, the  training  period  generally  i<ut, 
from  two  to  four  months.  The  extent  of  n- 
cr\ili  training  in  Jurisdictions  of  all  tises  it 
indicated   by   Table   No.  2   In  Appendix  A 

In  our  Bxirvey,  74  departments  indicated 
training  periods  of  longer  than  8  weeks, 
and  23  departments  Indicated  traimng 
periods  of  longer  than  14  weeks.  Aftw  re- 
cruit  training,  a  further  probationxiry  period 
of  on  the  Job  expverlence  is  necessary  before  a 
police  officer  can  l>e  considered  fully  effectlTe. 
The  probationary  period  generally  Ugt^ 
from  six  months  to  two  years. 

The  police  chief  of  Lynchburg,  Virginia, 
noted  In  his  reply  to  our  questionnaire: 

"After  a  recruit  has  been  selected,  trooi 
two  or  three  years  are  required  for  practical 
-and  school  training  before  he  develops  snl- 
flclently  to  rely  on  his  own  Judgment. 

"We  do  not  think  theee  men  should  be 
drafted,  whereby  the  department  would 
have  to  recruit  an  \intralned  man  to  take  hli 
place." 

And  the  police  chief  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
stated: 

"This  Department  is  operating  at  approxi- 
mately 10%  below  authorized  strength  ai 
established  by  the  State  Legislature.  We 
spend  several  thousand  dollars  of  taxpayers' 
money  in  training  each  officer.  Therefore,  the 
loss  of  a  trained  officer  is  costly  from  a  mone- 
tary standpoint  and  substantially  reduesi 
the  Department's  efforts  In  controlling  and 
preventing  crime. 

"Since  a  greater  demand  is  being  placed  on 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  recruitment 
of  qualified  personnel  has  become  increas- 
ingly difficult,  the  retention  of  trained  offl- 
cers  is  of  utmost  Importance  If  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  of  today  are  to  succesafully 
meet  the  challenge  of  tomorrow." 

The  cost  of  training  each  new  recruit  is 
quite  significant,  and  a  serious  financial  loa 
Is  Imposed  on  an  agency  when  a  new  man  is 
drafted  and  his  service  lost  for  at  least  two 
years.  Additional  costs  are  involved  when  a 
man  retiu-na  from  the  military,  for  a  re- 
training period  Is  necessary  to  up  date  him 
on  developments  In  the  field  such  as  new  stat- 
utes, court  decisions,  procedures  and  alms 
fighting  techniques. 

SAI.ASIES 

Local  govenmaents  are  improving  police 
salary  scales  and  fringe  benefits  to  make 
them  more  oompetitive  with  other  fields  and 
attract  more  young  men  into  law  enforce- 
ment careers.  In  the  past  three  years,  the  six 
cities  with  over  one  million  population  have 
Increased  starting  police  salaries  an  average 
of  •1088,  the  twenty-one  cities  with  popula- 
tions between  one  mmtnn  and  500,000 
have  increased  starting  salaries  an  aver- 
age of  $803.  and  the  twenty-seven  citJes 
with  peculations  between  500,000  and  250,- 
000  have  increased  starting  salaries  an  av- 
erage of  $787.' 

MORX     ZITTCIENT     TECHNIQirKS 

Law  enforcement  agencies  are  implement- 
ing many  new  techniques  and  peraonsal 
I»actlces  to  ma,ke  more  ^Sclent  use  of  pro- 
f  esslonjd  police  personneL  The  percentage  of 
clerical  staff  employed  by  law  enforcement 
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•  These  figures  were  arrived  at  by  con^wr- 
Ing  salaries  for  starting  poUoe  offioera  listed 
in  the  International  City  Managers'  Assoc. 
JTunic^Ml  Year  Book,  1H7  with  salaries  far 
starting  poUce  officers  listed  in  the  Munidpil 
Year  Book.  1994. 


,»ndes  is  increasing.  Law  enforcement 
2^cie»  are  also  employing  greater  numbers 
jfnon-professlonal  workers  In  other  Jobs 
that  do  not  require  professional  police  skills 
Bich  as  dispatchers,  school  crossing  guards 
yid  parking  meter  attendants.  Where  prac- 
tjcal,  police  departments  employ  some 
Tomen,  retired  workers  and  the  handicapped 
in  these  non-profeesioiuil  p>o6ition8,  but  any 
^despread  use  of  women,  older  persons  or 
the  physically  handicapped  to  perform  law 
enforcement  duty  is  impractical  because  of 
the  rigoroiis  nature  of  the  work. 

law  enforcement  agencies  are  also  acquir- 
ing more  sophisticated  equipment  to  allow 
them  to  make  more  efficient  uses  of  profes- 
sional personnel.  New  beat  assignment  pro- 
cedures are  being  developed  through  use  of 
computers  and  other  practices  to  match  beat 
coverage  more  closely  to  need.  More  deptirt- 
ments  are  using  one  man  patrol  cars  to  im- 
prove beat  coverage  without  Increases  in  per- 
sonnel, and  many  departments  are  using  ma- 
chines which  i>ennit  officers  to  get  informa- 
tion and  file  reports  more  quickly.  The  City 
of  Bakersfield.  California,  notes  the  improve- 
ments it  has  made  through  use  of  computers 
and  new  communications  equipment: 

"All  crime  statistics  are  compiled  through 
use  of  IBM  njachlnes  and  regular  monthly 
and  seml-montiily  statistics  are  obtained 
through  the  media.  On  the  basis  of  this  In- 
formation, the  deployment  of  the  assigned 
personnel  may  be  reassigned  to  areas  where 
high-frequency  crime  is  predominant. 

"Becent  purchase  of  new  communications 
equipment  (handi-taUdes,  transistor  belt  ra- 
dios, etc.)  has  greatly  Increased  the  efficiency 
and  communications  of  officers  assigned  to 
foot  beats,  surveillances,  etc." 

In  service  training  programs  are  being  ex- 
panded by  many  departments  to  upgrade 
law  officers  basic  professional  skills  and  to 
acquaint  them  with  modem  and  more  effi- 
cient crime  fighting  techniques.  The  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  notes  the  follow- 
ing range  of  In  service  training  programs : 

"In  service  training  for  LAPD  officers  Is  not 
done  on  an  annual  basis.  After  an  officer  has 


completed  hU  one  year  probationary  period 
he  returns  to  the  Academy  for  a  two  week, 
80  hour  refresher  course.  After  an  officer  has 
completed  his  fourth  year  of  service  he  re- 
turns for  a  one  week,  40  hour  refresher  train- 
ing course.  An  eight  hour  seminar  is  con- 
ducted for  officers  with  7  to  12  years  experi- 
ence and  another  for  officers  with  13  or  more 
years  experience.  Officers  are  selected  to  at- 
tend these  seminars  where  they  discuss  De- 
partment poUcy  vrtth  high  ranking  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Patrol,  Traffic  and  Detective 
Bureaus. 

"Specialist  in  service  training  schools  are 
also  conducted  and  these  Include:  Sergeants 
School.  Vice  School,  Detective  School,  Civil 
DDsturbance-Riot  Control  School,  Special 
Weapons  School,  Shotgun  Qualification 
School.  Patrol  Supervisors  Traffic  School. 
Traffic  Enforcement  School.  Accident  In- 
vestigation School,  Armorers  School.  Vehicle 
Impound  and  Appraisal  School,  Desk  Offi- 
cer's School.  Station  Officer's  School.  Proba- 
tionary Report  Writing  School  and  Metro- 
politan School.  The  length  of  each  school 
differs  and  selection  is  based  on  Job  assign- 
ment." 

WOaKWEKK 

Most  police  departments  work  a  forty  hour 
week,  though  this  figure  Is  deceptive  because 
in  many  departments,  officers  must  appear  in 
court,  participate  In  training  sessions,  pre- 
pare reports  and  perform  other  tasks  directly 
related  to  their  work  In  what  is  considered 
their  off  duty  time. 

Replies  to  our  survey  indicated  near  unan- 
imous disapproval  for  the  idea  of  lengthen- 
ing the  work  week  In  order  to  improve  utili- 
zation of  existing  personnel. 

Three  reasons  seemed  to  support  this  gen- 
eral disapproval: 

1.  A  general  belief  that  because  of  the 
pressures  of  police  work,  there  would  be  a 
marked  decline  in  the  effectiveness  of  pres- 
ent i>ersonnel  if  the  work  week  were  length- 
ened. 

2.  The  belief  that  a  lengthened  work  week 
would  make  It  more  difficult  to  recruit  and 
retain  qualified  personnel  because  other  Jobs. 


with  a  shorter  work  week  would  become  rela- 
tively more  attractive. 

8.  The  view  that  the  present  system  with 
a  40  to  48  hour  work  week  allows  the  police 
department  a  substantial  force  of  off  duty 
ofllcera  who  can  be  called  on  to  supply  extra 
manpower  when  an  emergency  situation  de- 
velops. If  these  men  are  used  on  longer  and 
more  tiring  shifts,  this  necessary  reserve 
would  not  exist. 

TEDtaML  ACTION   TO    AIXXVISTX   MAKPOWOt 
PBOBIXSIS 

ThroTigh  the  provisions  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Act  the  Federal  OoT- 
ernment  supports  reeearch  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  to  improve  the  ability  of  state 
an/1  local  law  enforcement  agencies  to  com- 
bat crime.  Many  projects  funded  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance,  have 
resulted  in  the  development  of  new  tech- 
niques which  will  allow  more  efficient  use  of 
professional  police  personnel  through  reor- 
ganization and  reassignment  of  p>ersonnel 
and  the  use  of  new  equipment.  A  much  more 
substantial  program  of  federal  aid  for  state 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  is  cur- 
rently being  considered  by   Congress, 

The  Model  Cities  Program  will  give  some 
Federal  aid  for  the  Improvements  in  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  where  these  im- 
provements are  carried  out  as  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  improvement  of  the 
model  neighborhood. 

The  Highway  Safety  Act  will  provide  aid  to 
local  governments,  through  state  highway 
seifety  agencies,  for  improvements  In  law  en- 
forcement activities  relating  to  traffic  safety. 
This  may  Increase  the  efficiency  of  local  per- 
sonnel in  dealing  with  traffic  problems. 

ADDmONAI-   rNTOKMATIOI* 

Though  the  military  draft  has  always  pre- 
sented a  problem  for  police  personnel  pro- 
grams, their  problems  have  become  more 
acute  recently  because  of  greatly  increased 
draft  calls  and  the  revocation  of  the  draft 
exemption  for  married  men  which  prevailed 
until  1965.  Considerable  interest  within  our 
organization  has  been  expressed  in  this  prob- 
lem in  recent  years. 


APPENDIX  A 

TABLE  I.— METHODS  USED  TO  PUBLICIZE  NEED  FOR  POLICE  OFFICERS" 

II  n  percent! 


Method 


Over  500 
(23) 


250toS00 
(27) 


100  to  250 
(81) 


50  to  100 
(190) 


25  to  50 
(273) 


IC  to  25 
(565) 


All  Cities  over 
10,000(1,160) 


Lwlnewspapers 1^  '2S  If  £  M  S                   S 

Present  officers  spread  the  word  smonj  (riendj  and  relatives 5n  ?i  S  5  S  2B                   M 

Career  days  at  local  high  schools  and  colleges i2  ii  S  S  W  M                   S 

Ridioads vS  m  M  »  SO  »                  M 

Employment  agencies «  w  u  91  M  U                   21 

Distribution  of  brochures £  2  S  S  K  7                   J« 

Rjcrjiiting  posters., «  TO  31  W  6  2                     H 

Titevision  commercials J?  ':  ii  S  7  *                     7 

Otheri 24  18  12  9  '  *                      ' 

'Column  heads  show  population  groups,  in  thoussnds.  with  number  of  cities  reporting  in  Source;  Internstionsl  Crty  Managers'  Association:  Municipal  Year  Book,  1967.  Chicago,  1967. 

jsrentheses.  P-  **^ 
'Includes  newsletters,  professlonsl  journals,  trade  papers,  etc. 

TABLE  ll.-PERCENT  OF  DEPARTMENTS  PROVIDING  RECRUIT  TRAINING  BY  PROGRAM  LENGTH.  1965 

Weeks  of  training  

Population  group                            ^ess  than  1 1                    2  3                    *  5  6  7  8            Mof«  Uisn  8 


»rS*;.-::::::::::;::::::::;::::     lit?       iW       '«       "SS       '»?       'Is       'H       Is        Is  »! 

affiSM:::;:;::::::::::::::::::::::     IS         S:         |:         ^:         |         S         |         |         |l  T, 

50,000  to  lOO^dOO lOaO                91.p                76,1                64.0                53.4                43.9                Z9.|                1^6                i^J  • 

KIS^;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::     ITo        ^:                    |                    |:         |                     fl  U 

KSiSSS^S^ers.;::::::::::::::::::::::  _^^1L.JLJL.JL^1L=K.JLJL  =iL 

ttuniber  of  toUl  officers ~i6:TM~       14,178            12.399  11.162            10.203             9.362             8.011              6.632             5.619  4.199 

louro.;  The^President's  Commission  on  L.w  Enforcement  snd  Administration  o^  Jusfc.  Task      of  P°'« ':"?„Vu^l•^°^*,;d°?un^^»5''"'"•"'  '**"'*'  *"  "*'  '""'""'  '"^  ^^''^  "^  "" 
Fore.  Report    "The  Police  "  US  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington.  0  C,  1967,  p     1   The      cruits  between  July  1964  and  June  196S. 
Ubie  was  prepared  for  the  President's  Crime  Commission  by  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
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Ln  1966  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
League  of  California  Cities  approved  a  reso- 
lution urging: 

"The  Inclusion  of  Peace  Officers  on  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  List  of  Cur- 
rently Essential  Activities  and  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  List  of  Currently  Critical 
Occupations,  for  the  following  reasons: 

"(a)  Importance  of  insuring  a  high  stand- 
ard of  law  enforcement  In  the  nation. 

"(b)  Demands  for  increasing  the  capacity 
and  ability  of  Peace  Officers  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  law  and  order  in  our  nation's 
communities. 

"(c)  Difficulty  in  maintaining  levels  of 
authorized  strength  in  the  Police  Depart- 
ments of  California  Cities,  many  of  which 
are  now   below  authorized  strength." 

Appendix  B  contains  some  general  state- 
ments discussing  the  need  for  a  draft  defer- 
ment for  police  officers  which  we  received 
in  addition  to  our  survey  replies. 

Items  five  through  nine  of  the  Petition 
Guide  cannot  be  directly  applied  to  law  en- 
forcement activity. 

CONCLUSION 

The  National  League  of  ClUes  believes  that 
the  inclusion  of  commissioned  law  enforce- 
ment officers  on  the  List  of  Currently  Essen- 
tial Actiiities  and  Currently  Critical  Occupa- 
tions win  be  of  great  service  to  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  helping  them  to  ob- 
tain the  manpower  to  meet  their  Increasing 
responsibilities.  Though  some  draft  boards 
cooperate  with  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies in  granting  deferments  on  a  case  by 
case  basis,  there  Is  no  consistent  policy  on 
the  matter.  Even  law  enforcement  agencies 
that  are  successful  In  seeldng  deferments 
from  their  local  boards  have  Increasing  diffi- 
culty because  of  the  ever  greater  number  of 
men  employed  as  police  officers  in  locations 
far  removed  from  their  draft  boards.  A  na- 
tional police  statement  is  needed  to  enable 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  obtain  men  of 
highest  quality  for  police  service.  We  believe 
the  need  Is  urgent  and  hope  that  the  Inter- 
agency Advisory  Commission  will  give  our 
views  due  consideration. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Patrick  Healt, 
Executive  Director. 

Appendix  B 

"During  this  period  of  civil  unrest  when 
cities  are  faced  with  the  most  critical  po- 
licing problems  of  several  decades  it  appears 
reasonable  to  suggest  that  trained  police 
officers  are  more  valuable  to  the  public  in 
their  police  positions  than  they  would  be 
In  the  Federal  armed  services.  Therefore,  it 
is  respectfully  suggested  that  draft  defer- 
ments for  police  officers  be  given  sertous  con- 
sideration."—  (Hugh  McKlnley,  City  Manager. 
Eugene,  Oregon.) 

"We  spend  large  amounts  of  money  In 
equipping  and  training  personnel  and  it  Is  an 
additional  burden  upon  the  tax  payer  when 
we  lose  them  through  draft  or  selective  serv- 
ice processing.  The  cost  of  law  enforcement 
being  a  major  Item  to  the  tax  payer,  we  Ond 
adds  to  the  difficulty  of  properly  protecting 
the  citizens  of  the  community.  The  law  en- 
forcement on  a  local  level  is  the  tLrat  line 
of  defense  for  the  nation  and  a  break-down 
m  that  defense  system  could  very  weU  affect 
us  nationally."— (S.  D.  Knutson,  Police  Chief 
Grand  Porks,  North  Dakota.) 

"We  agree  that  there  Is  a  need  for  draft 
deferments  for  police  officers.  There  la  a  great 
need  for  police  officers  as  the  crime  situation 
throughout  the  country  indicates.  We  try  to 
recruit  high  caliber  people  for  police  work 
and  there  must  be  Incentives  to  retain  these 
types  on  the  Job.  We  realize  that  the  armed 
services  need  many  men  but  so  do  the  various 
police  departments  throughout  the  country 
to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  our  citi- 
zens. Draft  deferments  for  police  officers 
would  help  all  departments  to  recruit  more 
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and  better  types  of  men  for  police  duty.  The 
lack  of  respect  for  law  and  order  and  the 
public  apathy  which  Is  displayed  so  much 
today  does  not  encourage  many  men  to  Join 
police  work.  Undoubtedly,  draft  deferments 
would  enable  us  to  recruit  sorely  needed  po- 
lice officers." — (Major  Luclen  J.  Cutrera,  Po- 
lice Department,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.) 
"It  is  true  that  It  is  increasingly  difficult  to 
obtain  the  qualified  tj-pe  of  men  that  are 
needed  by  the  Law  Enforcement  agencies. 

"There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
expense  given  to  the  training  of  a  qualified 
police  officer.  It  would  prove  a  great  boon 
to  the  Law  Enforcement  profession  if  some 
agreement  on  draft  deferment  for  commis- 
sioned police  officers  could  be  Imple- 
mented."— (Alford  T.  Hennessee,  Police  Chief. 
Lawton,  Oklahoma.) 

"This  department  has  experienced  the  loss 
of  3  men  within  the  last  15  month.s.  One  of 
these  men  was  an  ID  officer  (takes  about  6 
months  to  make  a  complete  operator,  com- 
munications, photography,  processing  of 
photographs,  taking  of  fingerprints,  dusting 
for  latents  at  crime  scene  and  being  able  to 
classify  and  search  fingerprint  files) . 

"Besides  losing  the  experienced  man,  there 
is  generally  a  period  of  time  from  his  de- . 
parture  until  applications  for  the  position 
can  be  obtained,  testa  (written  and  oral), 
background  check,  etc.,  before  the  actual 
hiring  can  be  accomplished. 

"In  this  time  of  spirallng  crime  Increase, 
this  is  not  a  good  thing  to  be  faced  with,  as 
every  loss  of  this  type  spreads  a  department 
that  much  thinner  and  affords  more  oppor- 
tunity to  the  criminal." — (Captain  J.  R. 
Morln,  Police  Department,  Glendale,  Ari- 
zona.) 

City  or  Dayton,  Ohio, 

October  20,1967. 
Mr.  Patrick  Healy, 
Executive  Director, 
Naticmal  League  of  Cities, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Pat:  Enclosed  is  the  completed  ques- 
tionnaire which  you  sent  with  your  memo- 
randum of  September  20  on  draft  deferment 
for  police  officers. 

We  heartily  support  your  efforts  to  imple- 
ment this  important  section  of  the  National 
Municipal  Policy  on  Public  Safety.  While 
we  have  been  generally  successful  in  recruit- 
ing new  patrolmen,  we  have  lost  several  to 
the  Armed   Forces. 

There  is  no  question  that  police  play  a 
vital  role  in  this  era  of  unrest  and  change 
in  our  cities.  Without  the  police  to  maintain 
order,  to  protect  individual  rights,  and  to 
support  orderly  change,  the  city  would  soon 
become  a  Jungle. 

Since  there  is  a  growing  national  commit- 
ment to  meet  the  needs  and  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  urban  life,  the  commitment  might 
also  guarantee  the  essential  manpower  to 
carry  out  this  enormous  task.  Just  as  our 
servicemen  help  meet  oxxi  national  commit- 
ment abroad,  policemen  are  serving  their 
country  through  their  commitment  to  the 
needs  of  the  cities.  The  police  are  the  guard- 
ians of  domestic  peace,  while  servicemen 
fight  for  peace  abroad. 

I  believe  a  policy  of  draft  deferments  for 
police  officers  is  both  necessary  and  Justi- 
fied, and  I  wish  you  every  success  as  you 
approach  the  Inter-Agency  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Graham  W.  Watt, 

City  Manager. 


City  or  Oakland,  Calet., 

October  5,  1967. 
Mr.  Patrick  Healt, 
Executive  Director. 
National  League  of  Cities, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear   Mr.  Healt:    Enclosed  is  your  com- 
pleted questionnaire  requesting  data  on  the 


Oakland  Police  Department  for  use  in  th« 
National  League  of  Cities  draft  defennem 
petition.  ^ 

In  our  opinion  there  Is  a  definite  need  fo, 
a  draft  deferment  for  police  officers  becauie 
of  the  retirement  attrition  rate,  the  effect  oJ 
military  leaves  on  police  departments,  the 
difficulties  of  recruiting  personnel  and  the 
social  conditions  confronting  cities  today 

The  need  for  police  officers  is  critical  now 
and  will  become  more  so  In  the  next  few 
years  as  many  Individuals  who  Joined  the 
Police  Department  Immediately  after  World 
War  II  will  become  eligible  for  service  retire- 
ment. Enclosed  Is  a  chart  prepared  by  the 
Police  Department  which  reflects  the  crltial 
nature  of  the  police  personnel  problem:  <li». 
counting  the  4  percent  turnover  rate  experi- 
enced in  1966  for  resignations  from  the  serv- 
ice, almost  one-third  of  the  Department  will 
become  eligible  for  service  retirement  during 
the  next  six-year  period  (1967-1972). 

Seventeen  police  officers  have  entered  the 
service  during  the  past  2'/2  years  to  fulfill 
their  military  commitment.  The  manpower 
drain  upon  the  police  because  of  military 
leaves  Is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  1,841 
man-days  were  lost  In  1966  as  the  result  of 
all  types  of  such  leaves.  These  figures  would 
be  even  greater  if  the  Department  policy  wu 
less  stringent  as  regards  the  hiring  of  draft 
eligible  men. 

Recruitment  of  police  candidates  is  an  in- 
creaslngly  difficult  problem.  Oakland's  pre*, 
ent  authorized  strength  of  686  men  is  short 
by  26  In  spite  of  extensive  nationwide  re- 
cruiting. 

The  experience  of  the  past  several  yean 
has  reinforced  the  critical  nature  of  the  role 
of  the  police  In  preserving  the  orderly  life  of 
the  community.  If  cities  cannot  maintain 
adequate  police  forces  our  urban  areas  will 
face  a  state  of  chaos. 

Please  Inform  us  If  further  assistance  can 
be  provided. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  S.  Rilet, 
Assistant  City  Manager. 

Crrr  or  Downet,  Calif., 

September  26, 1967. 
Mr.  Patrick  Healt, 
Executive  Director, 
National  League  of  Cities, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  letter  Is  to  set  forth  the 
urgent  need  for  draft  deferment  for  police 
officers. 

The  police  officer  of  today  perfonM 
duties  which  are  highly  specialized  and  crit- 
ical to  the  security  of  the  Continental 
United  States.  He  Is  selected  for  his  Job 
through  an  extensive  process  of  examlnv 
tlon.  He  must  first  meet  minimum  stand- 
ards of  good  citizenship,  physical  and  medi- 
cal requirements  and  education.  He  then 
progresses  by  successfully  passing  the  fol- 
lowing examinations:  written,  oral,  psychia- 
tric, polygraph,  medical  and  additionally  an 
extensive  background  Investigation.  He  must 
then  successfully  complete  sixteen  weeb 
of  intensive  police  training  and  then  con- 
tinues on  a  probationary  period  for  one 
year. 

The  police  officer  must  bo  perpetually 
trained  and  educated  In  order  to  keep  cog- 
nizant of  the  multitude  of  legislative  law 
changes  and  higher  court  decisions  which 
affect  his  method  of  operation.  This  Is  the 
only  manner  that  he  may  assure  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  arrested  individ- 
uals. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  hla  employ- 
ment the  new  recruit  Is  not  proficient  and 
effective  In  his  Job  without  close  super- 
vision and  adds  little  to  the  effectlvenesa 
of  the  total  police  agency  dtirtng  this  tlm«. 

With  the  internal  situation  of  the  coun- 
try today,  resulting  in  many  riots  and,  in 
fact  Insurrection.  It  becomes  extremely  crit- 
ical  to  provide  highly  trained   experienced 
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nnilce  officers  to  serve  and  protect  all  citi- 
zens of  the  Jurisdiction  in  which  they  are 
ynployed. 

Becognlzlng  that  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies still  exist  in  the  country  that  are  not 
wehly  selective  of  their  personnel  and  who 
orovide  little  training  to  them.  It  is  my  rec- 
ominendatlon  that  the  National  Board 
establish  a  deferment  classification  for  those 
law  enforcement  agencies  meeting  stand- 
aMs  of  selection  and  training  or  at  least 
similar  standards  as  set  forth  here. 
Tours  very  truly, 

I.  A.  Robinson, 

Chief  of  Police. 


JUSTICE   FORT  AS   DEFENDS   PRES- 
IDENT JOHNSON'S  VIETNAM  POLICY 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Fortas  has  done 
this  country  a  service  by  placing  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  in  historical  per- 
spective, in  an  excellent  speech  before 
the  Cheltenham  Adult  School. 

As  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  noted,  the  United 
Slates  cannot  take  the  easy  course  of 
retreating  from  the  problems  of  the 
world— for  we  are  the  free  world's  leader. 
Our  commitment  to  freedom  cannot— 
and  never  has — ended  at  our  territorial 
boundaries. 

To  turn  our  backs  on  Communist  ag- 
gression, to  renege  on  our  treaty  commit- 
ments, to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  pleas  of 
an  ally,  is  to  betray  our  own  proud  herit- 
age. As  Justice  Fortas  stated: 

We  will  insist  on  freedom  and  we  will  fight 
to  protect  it. 

Excesses  at  home  against  our  Vietnam 
policy  are  as  grave  a  danger  to  our  free- 
dom as  enemy  excesses  abroad  against 
South  Vietnam.  Noting  this.  Mr.  Fortas 
stated: 

These  excesses  do  grave  harm  to  the  theory 
of  our  society  and.  I  believe,  the  causes  which 
they  are  hoping  to  advance  .  .  .  the  excesses 
before  us  endanger   <our  freedoms). 

History  shows  that  opposition  to  Amer- 
ican involvement  in  foreign  conflicts  Is 
not  unique — it  is,  in  fact,  normal.  As 
Justice  Fortas  showed,  only  one-half  of 
the  people  supported  the  Revolutionary 
War;  leading  Senators  declared  the 
Mexican  War  unconstitutional;  Lincoln 
was  besieged  with  draft  riots  in  the 
streets  opposing  his  effort  to  save  the 
Union;  and  beleaguered  President  Tru- 
man had  only  minority  support  in  de- 
fending Korea  against  a  Communist 
takeover. 

If  Presidents  had  listened  to  their 
critics  during  America's  times  of  crises, 
the  United  States  would  either  never  have 
been  formed  at  all;  or  would  have  been 
geographically  split  between  North  and 
South;  or  would  have  looked  out  onto  an 
Asian  mainland  besieged  with  hostile 
commvmlsm. 

President  Johnson— like  other  strong 


Presidents  during  wartime— has  been 
criticized.  But  he  has  had  the  courage  to 
carry  on  in  the  conviction  that  the  na- 
tional interest  was  more  important  than 
transient  favor. 

Mr.  Justice  Fortas'  speech  shows  that 
as  history  has  vindicated  the  courage  of 
other  Presidents  it  will  vindicate  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  firmness  in  Vietnam. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  in 

the  Record  a  newspaper  account  of  Mr. 

Justice  Fortas'  excellent  address: 

Abe  Fortas  Delxvob  Pitch  rem  Law  at  Pivx- 

Stak  Forum 

(By  Bruce  Henderson) 

Supreme  Cotirt  Justice  Abe  Fortas  came  off 
the  bench  to  make  a  pitch  for  law  and  order 
at  the  opening  program  of  the  Cheltenham 
Adult  School's  Plve-Star  Forum  last  week. 
Like  Stu  Miller,  he  was  not  overpowering,  but 
effective. 

A  more  dynamic  speaker  such  as  Walter 
Judd,  might"  have  sent  the  1300  present  out 
the  door  waving  flags.  Fortas  didn't.  He  Is  very 
much  the  sober  Judge — calm,  rational,  and 
not  given  to  flamboyant  arm-waving.  But  he 
made  his  points  convincingly  with  an  almost 
folksy  manner  that  kept  everyone  listening 
appreciatively  to  the  end.  which  Is  something 
considering  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  late 
has  been  perhaps  the  most  maligned  group 
of  nine  men  next  to  the  Phillies. 

Among  his  observations,  as  he  ranged  from 
the  basic  structure  of  our  democracy  to  the 
opposition  to  wars  throughout  our  history 
and  the  current  wave  of  protests  and  civil 
disobedience,  were: 

LOUD    AND     BIZARRE 

"War  provides  a  ready  audience  for  the 
loud  and  the  bizarre,  as  well  as  thoughtful 
reaction." 

'•If  there  had  been  mass  media  during  the 
Revolution,  we  might  sUll  be  a  British  out- 
post." 

"The  first  amendment  does  not  sanction 
disobedience   to  law,  however  picturesque." 

"The  U.S.  must  not  take  the  easy  course  of 
retreating  from  the  world,  yet  must  fight  to 
protect  the  right  of  each  individual  to  pro- 
test." 

"The  duty  of  citizens  In  times  like  these 
Is  to  think,  to  consider,  to  Judge  ...  to  be- 
ware of  emotion  and  the  appeal  of  the  gen- 
eralizer  ...  to  seek  facts  and  to  Judge  on 
the  basis  of  facts." 

"The  American  President  must  have  a  stout 
heart  and  strong  nerves,  and  must  expect 
high  pitched  criticism.  The  most  he  can  hope 
for  is  advice  and  consent,  and  whUe  advice 
is  easy  to  get,  consent  is  a  something  thing." 
"We  have  a  responsibility  which  does  not 
end  at  our  territorial  limits.  We  will  vigorous- 
ly exercise  and  protect  our  freedom  within 
and  outside  our  borders.  We  will  Insist  on 
freedom  and  we  wUl  fight  to  protect  it." 

KEED    POR    REVIEW 

Fortas  began  his  talk  with  a  review  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  responsibility  of  both 
the  State  and  the  Individual  to  it,  which 
sounded  more  like  a  high  school  oriented  lec- 
ture on  U.S.  Government  than  an  address  to 
an  Intellectual  adult  audience.  But  there  Is 
nothing  wrong  with  a  simple  review  of  fun- 
damentals— especially  at  a  time  when  so 
many  seem  to  have  forgotten. 

"This  is  a  society  of  people  under  law,"  he 
said,  "not  a  government  under  law." 

The  really  basic  revolutionary  fact  about 
our  Constitution,  he  pointed  out,  is  that 
every  person  is  entitled  to  challenge  the  de- 
cisions of  the  government.  Just  aa  it  may 
challenge  his  adherence  to  law. 
times  ot  test 

nils  principal  is  severely  tested  during 
times  of  crisis,  he  said,  such  as  the  current 


social  revolution  or  the  Vietnam  War.  Crises 
set  feelings  running  high  and  when  the  gov- 
ernment strikes  out  in  new  directions  In 
search  of  answers,  It  Inevlubly  clashes  with 
opposition,  such  as  occurred  when  the  New 
Deal  was  Inaugurated  to  handle  the  post- 
Depression  problems. 

In  such  crises,  he  went  on,  many  people 
commit  "outrageous  acts"  claiming  protec- 
tion of  the  first  amendment,  but  "these  ex- 
cesses do  grave  harm  to  the  theory  of  our 
society  and.  I  believe,  the  causes  which  they 
are  hoping  to  advance. " 

He  commented:  'My  role  In  life  has  been 
an  advocate  of  our  freedoms,  but  I'm  now 
afraid  that  the  excesses  before  us  endanger 
them.  And  I  am  here  tonight  to  advocate  that 
we  all  think  hard  of  the  meaning  and  limits 
of  our  freedoms." 

WAR     OPPOSITION 

He  then  went  on  to  review  the  opposition 
to  the  wars  we  have  been  involved  in,  point- 
ing out  that  :  only  half  the  people  supported 
the  Revolutionary  War.  and  many  attacked 
Geeorge  Washington:  the  War  of  1812  was 
blasted  as  "without  Justifiable  cause ':  Con- 
gress condemned  the  Mexican  War  and  Sen- 
ator Calhoun  said  it  was  unconstitutional 
because  it  was  an  undeclared  war  ("That 
sounds  familiar,"  Fortas  said):  Lincoln  was 
badgered  by  hawks  and  doves  In  the  Civil 
War  and  New  York  was  the  site  of  bloody 
draft  riots  that  saw  over  1,000  killed  or 
wounded;  and  in  the  Korean  War,  after  an 
Initial  enthusiasm,  frustration  set  in  and  a 
Gallup  Poll  at  one  point  claimed  66  percent 
were  in  favor  of  pulling  out  and  President 
Truman's  popularity  fell  to  26  percent. 

The  Korean  War  was  a  costly  one,  he  said, 
"but  I  t>elleve  that  we  and  the  world  believe 
that  If  we  had  not  taken  on  this  defense,  no 
one  else  would  have  done  so  and  the  Asian 
world  and  the  rest  of  the  world  would  have 
been  Imperilled  by  Communism." 

WE     WILL     StTRVrVE 

The  world  Is  still  far  from  universal 
brotherhood  and  rule  of  law  and  we  cannot 
conduct  ourselves  as  If  It  were.  However, 
he  claimed,  "I  believe  we  will  come  through 
this  trial." 

Fortas,  the  long-time  confidant  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  who  raised  a  few  eyebrows  and 
some  objections  with  his  appointment,  ■was 
certainly  one  of  the  big  drawing  cards  on 
the  Five-Star  Forum  program  which  caused 
it  to  be  sold  out  shortly  after  it  was  an- 
nounced. As  a  matter  of  fact,  almost  1,000 
requests  for  tickets  had  to  be  returned  with 
regrets.  Rows  of  extra  chairs  were  set  up  in 
the  auditorium  to  accommodate  the  better 
than  1300  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
get  tickets. 

Fortas  said  he  was  pleased  to  see  the  tre- 
mendous turnout,  but  modestly  admitted 
that  he  had  learned  long  ago  not  to  at- 
tribute big  crowds  to  his  own  drawing  power. 
The  lesson  came  in  1942  when  he  was  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  was  scheduled 
to  speak  in  Carnegie  Hall.  He  arrived  to  find 
huge  crowds  outside  trying  to  get  in  and 
was  immensely  flattered — until  he  found  out 
that  a  fellow  named  Prank  Sinatra  was  also 
appearing  In  Carnegie  HaU. 


LIBERATION  SCHOOL 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  Jrom 
Tennessee  [Mr.  PcxtonI  may  extend  his 
remains  at  this  point  in  the  Rbccmu)  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPElAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  most  of  our  colleagues  are  aware, 
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the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tigations of  the  Gtovemment  Operations 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Is  cur- 
rently holding  hearings  on  last  summer's 
riots. 

This  week  the  subcommittee  has  been 
gathering  testimony  on  the  racial  dis- 
orders which  occurred  In  my  district, 
Tennessee's  Fifth,  Metropolitan  Nash- 
ville-Davidson County. 

During  these  hearings,  much  attention 
has  been  centered  on  the  controversial 
Liberation  School  which  has  been  ap- 
proved for  funding  under  the  OfQce  of 
Economic  Opportmiity  by  the  Nashville 
Metropolitan  Action  Commission. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  entire  and 
true  story  of  this  unfortunate  episode 
is  being  told  to  Senator  McClellan's 
subcommittee. 

However,  what  Is  being  disclosed  of 
these  hearings  Is  giving  the  public  an 
unclear  picture  of  what  was  Involved  in 
the  Llt)eratlon  School  and  Its  proper  re- 
lationship to  the  war  on  poverty  In  Nash- 
ville, the  OfiBce  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
cmd  the  Metropolitan  Action  Commis- 
sion of  Metropolitan  Nashville-Davidson 
county. 

In  addition,  this  picture  Is  being  used 
by  some  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  our 
war  on  poverty  and  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

In  an  effort  to  clarify  this  situation 
and  put  in  proper  perspective  what 
Senator  McClkllan's  subcommittee  is 
being  told,  I  have  sent  the  following 
statement  to  the  Senator  and  asked 
that  it  be  Included  in  the  Record  of  these 
hearings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  my  statement  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Statement  bt  Hon.  Richard  H.  F*t7i.T0N,  of 
Tennessee,  for  the  Pekmanent  Sttbcom- 
MiTTEE  ON  Investigation.  Senate  Govern- 
ment Opekations  Committee,  November 
9.  1967 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  you  Mr.  Chairman  and  to  the 
members  of  this  committee  for  g^lvlng  me 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  to  at- 
tempt to  clarify  the  picture  of  our  Poverty 
Program  In  Nashville,  Tennessee  which  Is 
emerging  from  these  hearings. 

I  feel  compelled  to  appear  here  for  several 
reasons. 

First,  I  have  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  Poverty  Program  since  Its  inception.  Dur- 
ing my  first  term  in  the  Congress.  I  was 
privileged  to  co-sponsor  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  which  launched  the 
War  on  Poverty. 

Secondly.  I  have  the  privilege  and  great 
honor  of  representing  In  the  Congress  every 
individual  Involved  In  and  benefiting  from 
the  War  on  Poverty  In  Metropolitan  Nash- 
ville Davidson  County.  Tennessee.  I  feel  It 
my  duty  to  speak  for  them  when  this  so- 
needed   program   Is   endangered. 

Finally,  aa  a  citizen  of  that  community.  I 
realize  how  Important  the  War  on  Poverty 
\B  to  our  lesB  fortunate  citizens  who  have  not 
been  able  to  contribute  to  our  community  as 
they  would  like  or  to  their  fullest  potential 
for  lack  of  economic  opportunity. 

Let  me  also  say  that  my  remarks  here  to- 
day are  not  Intended  aa  a  criticism  of  these 
hearings,  any  member  of  the  committee  or 
its  staff  or  of  any  of  the  witnesses  who  have 
appeared  before  you. 

liet  me  begin  with  comment  on  the  "Llb- 
wratlon  School."  I  preface  my  remarks  by  say- 
ing that  this  t3T5e  of  operation  Is  not  only 


deepicable  but  totally  alien  to  our  concept  of 
Democratic  government.  The  teaching  of 
racial  hatred  to  any  child,  by  any  group  for 
any  purpose.  Is  reprehensible  and  within  the 
bounds  of  our  Constitution  and  BUI  of 
Rights,  immoral.  It  cannot  be  tolerated  of 
any  group,  black  or  white,  and  U  there  are 
those  who  doubt  It  let  this  serve  as  notice 
to  them,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  I  wUI 
spare  no  effort  or  Instriiment  to  see  that  these 
Individuals  and  their  philosophies  do  not 
prevaU  In  our  community. 

The  so-called  Liberation  School  received 
nation-wide  headlines  last  summer.  It  was 
the  subject  of  discussion  by  Senator  East- 
land's committee  and  It  left  the  impression 
that  the  War  on  Poverty  In  my  community 
was  being  run  and  ruined  by  a  group  of  black 
power,  black  nationalists.  This  simply  Is  not 
true.  And  in  this  connection  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  a  number  of  points. 

The  Liberation  School  was  Just  one  of  a 
number  of  special  summer  programs  which 
Nashville's  Metropolitan  Action  Commission 
undertook  last  summer.  You  will  recall  that 
the  Congress  was  late  In  voting  the  funds 
for  these  programs  and  we  were  well  into 
the  Slimmer  before  there  was  any  assurance 
that  there  would  be  funds.  It  was  in  this 
atmosphere  that  the  Metropolitan  Action 
Commission  of  Nashville  considered  and  ap- 
proved its  Summer  Program.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  several  components  which 
were  proposed  for  the  Program  were  disap- 
proved by  the  Metropolitan  Action  Com- 
miselon.  The  Liberation  School  was  not. 

This  was  a  mistake  and,  as  It  turned  out, 
a  regrettable  mistake.  But  it  certainly  was 
not  an  intentional  mistake  by  the  full  com- 
mission as  some  reports  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Metro- 
politan Action  Commission,  made  up  of  busi- 
ness and  professional  people,  educators  and 
labor  leaders.  Just  plain  citizens  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  poor,  some  45  persons  In  all, 
would  deliberately  approve  funding  of  a  com- 
ponent designed  to  teach  hate  I  will  stand 
corrected  on  this  If  I  am  mistaken,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  this  particular  component  was  ap- 
proved as  a  summer  day  school  program  for 
children,  black  and  white,  at  which,  as  a  part 
of  the  program,  racl.al  history  was  to  be 
taught:  not  white  supremacy  nor  black 
power,  but  racial  history. 

As  it  turned  out  those  who  were  running 
the  school  app>arently  defined  "racial  history" 
as  black  power  and  racial  hatred.  But  this  is 
not  the  interpretation  which  any  rational 
individual  would  place  on  It  and  certainly, 
the  good,  conscientious  and  honest  members 
of  the  Metropolitan  Action  Commission  did 
not  make  this  interpretation. 

However,  when  it  was  revealed  what  was 
actually  taking  place  at  that  so-called  Ubera- 
tlon  School,  the  program  was  very  shortly 
terminated.  It  is  as  simple  as  that.  Despite 
the  furor  that  was  caused,  despite  the  pub- 
licity and  headlines  and  despite  the  con- 
troversy, the  program  was  simply  eliminated 
as  a  component  of  thp  Nashville  Summer 
Program  and.  let  me  hasten  to  add,  it  would 
have  been  eliminated.  I  am  certain,  by  the 
Metropolitan  Action  Commission,  regardless 
of  the  national  furor  Just  as  soon  as  it  was 
brought  to  the  full  Commission's  attention. 

In  this  connection.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  the  contribution  which  both  Nashville 
newspaF>ers.  the  Nashville  Banner  and  the 
NajshvlUe  Tennessean,  made  In  uncovering 
the  facts  In  this  case.  By  assigning  their  re- 
porters to  this  story  they  were  able  to  come 
up  with  important  data  which  could  not  have 
t>een  made  available  so  immediately  to  the 
public  or  the  members  of  the  Oommlsalon. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  the  Liberation  School, 
involving  no  more  than  30  children  out  of 
the  hundreds  of  children  served  by  Nashville's 
summer  program,  was  eliminated.  A  mistake 
had  been  made  and  It  was  corrected. 

The   Impression    has    been    left   that    the 
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Metropolitan  Action  Commlaslon  haa  been 
generaUy  Irresponalble  and  the  Commlanon 
staff  Incompetent.  And  there  Is  no  denying 
there  has  been  at  times  seemingly  endlen 
bickering  and  In-flghUng  at  Commlsaion 
meetings.  Nor  Is  there  any  denying  that  in 
the  past  the  communication  between  the 
Commission  and  Ita  staff  has  not  been  the 
best.  It  has  also  been  charged  that  Mayor 
Brlley,  himself,  controls  or  attempts  to  con- 
trol the  Commission.  In  connection  with  thl« 
charge  against  the  Mayor,  I  would  like  to 
comment  that  If  he  does  control  the  Comml*. 
slon  he  does  a  pretty  poor  Job  of  it  becau** 
it  has  been  a  source  of  more  discomfort  than 
pleasure  to  him.  This  charge  Is  often  made 
by  those  persons  who  have  a  genuine  concern 
and  Interest  In  the  program  in  Nashville,  but 
feel  frustrated  because  their  Ideas  have  not 
always  been  accepted  by  the  majority. 

Concerning  the  charges  of  Irresponsibility 
by  the  Commission  members  and  incompe- 
tency  of  the  staff.  It  should  be  pointed  out, 
the  Commission  members  are,  for  the  moat 
part,  engaged  In  full-time  pursuits  other  than 
the  Metropolitan  Action  Commission.  They 
all  have  Jobs,  for  the  most  part  and,  for  the 
most  part,  their  Jobs  are  more  than  elght- 
-hour-a-day  jobs.  They  have  Just  so  much 
time  to  give  to  the  Commission  and  its  work 
and  most  give  more  than  what  is  required  at 
the  sacrifice  of  whatever  extra  time  they 
might  otherwise  have. 

The  Commission  has  been  hesitant  at  times 
and  moved  haltingly  at  others.  This,  I  sug- 
gest, is  not  entirely  the  Commission's  fault. 
Every  year  since  enactment  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  there  have  been 
major  changes  made  in  the  program,  particu- 
larly In  the  Community  Action  Program.  The 
requirements  for  Action  Commission  eligi- 
bility have  been  altered  and  modified  several 
times.  Requirements  for  components  ha^e 
been  altered  and  all  this  by  act  of  Congrest. 
Then,  when  Congress  has  made  these  changes, 
and  made  them  each  year,  I  would  remind 
you,  the  guidelines  for  these  requirements 
must  be  drawn  and  submitted  In  the  past 
we  have  been  amending  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  in  November  and  December  but 
the  requirements  of  these  amendments  often 
apply  to  the  preceding  July,  the  beginning  of 
that  particular  fiscal  year.  By  the  time  the 
guidelines  get  to  the  local  action  commis- 
sions. Congress  Is  considering  new  amend- 
ments and  the  local  commissions,  after  hav- 
ing submitted  their  new  plans  months  earlier 
discover  that,  what  they  have  done  is  no 
longer  in  compliance  with  the  law  or  guide- 
lines and  must  be  redone.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  local  action  commissions  are  confused 
as  to  what  is  right  or  are  hesitant  to  act 
for  fear  that  what  they  may  do,  even  though 
It  is  consistent  under  the  old  rules,  will  be 
found  unacceptable  under  the  new  rules,  if 
and  when  it  Is  learned  what  those  new  rules 
are. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  every  member 
of  this  committee  will  agree  that  no  busi- 
ness. Government  agency  or  Community  Ac- 
tion Commission  can  or  should  be  expected 
to  operate  at  even  near  peak  efficiency  under 
these  circumstances. 

There  is  not  a  member  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Action  Commission  of  Metropolitan 
Nashville-Davidson  County  today  who  does 
not  believe  In  the  War  on  Poverty  and  who 
has  not  and  will  not  give  of  himself  as  re- 
quired to  see  that  It  Is  successful  In  our 
community.  There  have  and  will  continue 
to  be  differences  of  opinion  but  they  are 
honest  differences  and  should  be  encouraged 
rather  than  discouraged  by  seeking  some 
Impossible  rule  by  constant  consensus. 

The  staff  too,  has  suffered  from  the  same 
difficulties  encountered  by  the  Commission. 
The  continued  alteration  of  the  basic  Act 
and  modification  of  the  guidelines  make 
their  task  ever  more  difficult.  Perhaps  there 
are  some  on  the  staff  who  are  not  com- 
petent. But  who  is  really  competent  to  fight 
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tnig  War  on  Poverty?  The  longer  we  wage 
thla  war  the  more  we  discover  that  many  of 
our  basic  concepts  were  wrong  and  that  new 
approaches  and  new  Ideas  are  needed.  This 
U  not  a  weakness  In  the  program,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  Is  ultimately  Its  greatest  strength 
jnd  hope. 

Finally,  what  has  three  years  of  War 
ggalnst  Poverty  accomplished  In  Nashville, 
desoite  the  overblown  Liberation  School, 
despite  the  much  maligned  staff  and  Com- 
mission and  deepdte  aUeged  "control"  of  the 
program  by  Mayor  Brlley  viho  aided  the  Con- 
gress so  much  in  preparing  the  way  for 
passage  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 

im? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  the  record  of 
these  hearings  to  show  that  since  Its  Incep- 
tion In  Nashville  the  War  on  Poverty, 
through  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  the  Metropolitan  Action  Commission 
has  served  some  138,608  persons  In  Nashville- 
Davidson  County  which  has  an  estimated 
population  of  460,000.  As  of  July  14.  1967 
thla  was  accomplished  through  the  programs 
listed  below: 

"OmCE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTtTNrTT  INFORMA- 
TION CENTER  SUMMARY :  CONGRESSIONAL  DIS- 
TBICT  S.  TENNESSEE 

•As  Of  14  July  1967  the  following  O.E.O. 
funds  benefit  this  congressional  district:  4 
conduct  and  administration  grants  for  $609,- 
598;  1  demonstration  grant  for  a  total  of 
1349.247;  2  comprehensive  health  grants  to- 
taling $1,544,844;  1  Headstart.  simimer  1967 
grants  totaling  $276,666;  2  technical  assist- 
ance grants  for  $412,691;  CAP  total.  $968,845. 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has  1  project  for 
11,246,640,  with  1,839  participants.  14  VISTA 
volunteers  have  been  requested  for  this  con- 
gressional district,  and  11  are  now  in  service, 
$36,850;  total  Federal  funds.  $2,242,335. 

'This  district  benefits.  In  addition  to 
amounts  shown  above,  by  programs  which  af- 
fect more  than  one  district.  The  attached 
detail  report  for  your  district  contains  com- 
plete Information  on  these  programs. 

"There  Is  1  work -experience  program  total- 
ing S25.859  with  22  participants. 

"Individual  county  and/or  city  programs 
"County  of  Davidson 

"Metropolitan  Action  Commission:  CAP, 
conduct  and  administration,  June  28,  1967. 
1300,000;  CAP,  conduct  and  administration, 
AprU  5,  1967.  $46,774. 

"Semor  Citizens.  Inc.:  CAP,  conduct  and 
administration,  March  3.  1967,  $83,145. 

"City  of  Nashville 

"George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers: 
CAP.  technical  aslsstance,  section  206,  Octo- 
ber 21.  1066,  $238,089;  CAP,  technical  assist- 
ance, section  206,  January  6,  1967,  $174,602; 
CAP,  demonstration  grant,  January  6,  1967. 
»34fi,247. 

"Plsk  University:  CAP,  conduct  and  ad- 
ministration, February  17,  1967,  $179,679. 

"Metropolitan  Action  Commission:  VISTA 
volunteers,  urban.  14  requested,  11  In  serv- 
ice, $36,850;  Neighborhood  Toutb  Corps, 
1,839  participants.  October  28.  1966.  $1,- 
246,640;  CAP,  comprehensive  health  program, 
June  28.  1967.  $1,602,469. 

"Meharry  Medical  College:  CAP  compre- 
hensive health  program,  AprU  6, 1967,  $42375. 

"Metropolitan  Action  Commission:  Hecul- 
start.  summer  1967,  75  classes,  1,600  chU- 
dren.  May  24,  1967.  $375,666. 

"This  district  benefits.  In  addition  to  any 
projects  ahown  above,  by  programs  which 
affect  more  than  one  district.  JJeteA  on  fol- 
lowing pages  are  those  projects. 

"Mvlticounty  proffram^ 
"Tennessee  Department  ctf  Public  Welfare, 
work-experience  projects.  22  participants, 
renewal  of  on-the-job  training,  Davidson, 
Robertson,  Rutherford,  Sumner.  WUson 
CounUee,  Districts  4.  6.  6,  AprU  10.  1967, 
»25,86e." 


Mr.  Chairman,  through  no  Intent  of  your 
own  nor  of  any  member  of  this  committee 
or  Its  staff,  these  hearings  are  being  used  by 
a  vicious  few  to  attempt  to  destroy  our  War 
on  Poverty.  It  Is  being  done  nation-wide  and 
It  Is  being  done  In  my  community. 

In  summary,  my  purpose  In  appearing  be- 
fore you  Is  to  let  it  be  known  that  despite 
our  problems  In  NashvlUe  our  War  on  Pover- 
ty is  serving  the  poor.  The  program  can  bet- 
ter serve  the  p>oor.  Nashville  Is  aware  of  this 
and  endeavoring  to  do  so. 

But  the  Liberation  School,  an  episode  in- 
volving no  more  than  30  children,  a  few  Ir- 
responsible adults  with  warped  Ideas  and 
concepts,  and  no  more  than  a  thousand  dol- 
lars. Is  no  more  than  a  regrettable  Incident. 
It  Is  not  representative  of  the  work  being 
done  by  the  Metropolitan  AcUon  Commis- 
sion nor  Is  it  in  the  slightest  bit  representa- 
tive of  the  work,  purpose  and  philosophy  of 
the  Economic  Opjxjrtunlty  Act  and  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

It  does  lUustrate  that  there  Is  an  ever  pres- 
ent danger,  which  must  be  constantly 
guarded  against,  misguided  persons  using 
this,  or  any  other  Federal,  State  or  local  pro- 
gram for  their  own  selfish  ends. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  the  real  Import  of 
and  relationship  to  the  War  on  Poverty  oc- 
cupied by  the  Liberation  School  and  should 
be  viewed  In  this  context  and  no  other. 

Thank  you. 


RECORD  PROSPERITY  UNDER  PRES- 
IDENTS KENNEDY  AND  JOHNSON 
CITED 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  frtan 
New  York  [Mr.  CARry]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  is 
a  landmark  of  American  history  for  it 
marks  the  81st  straight  month  of  con- 
tinued prosperity — the  longest  recession- 
free  period  in  our  economic  history. 

rxiring  the  Kennedy-Johnson  years 
which  mark  this  record  prosperity,  more 
than  9  million  persons  have  found  pro- 
ductive Jobs,  consumer  income  has  risen 
by  40  percent,  and  the  gross  national 
product  has  risen  an  average  of  over  5 
percent  to  almost  $800  billion. 

These  are  not  merely  cold  statistics. 
They  measure  the  eru-iched  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  people. 

These  achievements  are  rightly  the 
envy  of  the  world,  for  through  the  pru- 
dent and  measured  economic  policies  of 
two  great  American  Presidents  an  entire 
nation  has  moved  ^x>w&rd  unparalleled 
prosperity. 

I  insert  into  the  Record  an  article  by 
Edwin  Dale,  financial  reporter  of  the 
New  York  Times  of  November  1,  1967, 
wlilch  catalogs  this  historic  period: 

U.S.  Boom  EotraLS  80-Montb  Rcoobd — Rscas- 
sion-Fbzx  Expansion  Is  Expected  To  Con- 

TINTJE 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 
Washinoton,  October  31. — ^Wlth  the  end- 
ing of  the  month  of  October  today  the  United 
States  economy  equaled  the  longest  previous 
recession-free  period  of  expansion  In  history. 
The  expansion,  which  began  early  In  1961 
foUowlng  the  fourth  postwar  recession,  has 
lasted  80  months,  or  six  and  two- thirds  years. 
All  signs  are  that  the  record  wlU  be  broken 


In  November,  and  that  the  e^anslon  wiU 
continue  at  least  into  1968. 

The  80-month  record  equaled  today  was 
set  In  the  1939-45  period  before  and  during 
World  War  n.  That  expansion  was  terminated 
by  the  mild  postwar  dip  of  1946. 

Records  on  the  progress  of  the  economy 
go  back  110  years,  to  the  term  of  President 
James  Buchanan.  The  present  expansion 
has  far  surpassed  in  duration  aU  but  the 
war-related  boom  of  1939-45. 

There  have  been  two  pauses  In  the  cur- 
rent long  period  of  prosperity — late  1962 
and  the  beginning  of  1963,  and  again  In  the 
early  part  of  1967.  But  neither  qualified  as 
a  recession,  which  is  marked  by  declining 
production  and  rising  unemployment. 

At  present  the  underlying  strength  of  the 
expansion  Is  being  distorted  by  the  temporary 
effects  of  strikes  In  the  automobile  and  cop- 
per Industries. 

The  first  four  and  one-half  years  of  the 
long  expansion  were  generally  free  of  In- 
flation, with  consumer  prices  rising  an  aver- 
age of  only  1.3  per  cent  a  year.  But  starting 
about  two  years  ago.  thanks  in  part  to  the 
war  In  Vietnam  and  the  steep  rise  In  Fed- 
eral expenditures  accompanying  it.  price  In- 
creases became  accelerated  to  a  rate  of  3.1 
per  cent  a  year. 

SEU'-DISCIPLINE  XraCTD 

In  a  statement  Issued  to  The  Associated 
Press  today.  Gardner  Ackley,  chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
gave  part  of  the  credit  for  the  record  dura- 
tion of  the  expansion  to  "a  new  conception 
of  the  task  of  Federal  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy  "^-otherwise  known  as  the  "new  eco- 
nomics." 

But  Mr.  Ackley  added: 

"We  have  learned  well  enough  bow  to  stim- 
ulate the  economy  when  It  Is  threatened  by 
slack.  We  also  must  show  that  we  have  the 
self-dlsctpUne  to  apply  necessary  restraint 
when  the  economy  Is  threatened  by  over- 
heating. 

"Right  now  the  problem  Is  to  avoid  Lnfla- 
tionary  pressures  and  a  financial  pinch  In  the 
months  ahead.  The  tax  Increase  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed — ^roughly  1  per  cent  of 
Individual  Income — along  with  the  curtail- 
ment of  less  essential  spending.  Is  essential 
to  maintain  the  balance,  and  therefore  the 
Bustalnablllty,  of  the  expansion." 

Mr.  Ackley  said  that  In  the  nearly  seven 
years  of  rising  economic  activity  "more  than 
9  million  persons  have  found  productive  and 
rewarding  Jobs;  total  consumer  Income  after 
taxes,  corrected  for  price  Increases,  has  risen 
40  per  cent;  and  over-ail  output  of  goods 
and  services — valued  at  constant  prices — 
has  risen  at  an  average  rate  of  5.2  per  cent  a 
year." 

This  year  wUl  see  one  of  the  smaUer  In- 
creases in  total  output,  known  as  the  gross 
national  product.  After  correcting  for  higher 
prices,  growth  this  year  will  be  sometliing 
under  4  per  cent. 

FOUCT  DTNOVATIOM  CTTBD 

The  main  Innovation  In  Government  poUcy 
In  the  present  expansion.  aiMl  widely  tkccepted 
as  important  In  keeping  the  expansion  going, 
was  the  decision  to  reduce  taxes  even  though 
the  budget  was  not  balanced.  The  major  In- 
come tax  cut.  proposed  by  President  Kennedy 
In  January.  1963.  was  enacted  by  OongreH 
In  February.  1964.  It  was  foUowed  by  an 
excise  tax  reduction  in  early  1966. 

Apart  from  Government  poUcy,  Mr.  Ackley 
said  today  that  part  of  the  explanation  for 
the  longevity  of  the  expansion  lay  In  "struc- 
tural changes  in  our  economy  wtdch  bare 
tended  to  make  It  more  resistant  to  recw- 
slon." 

These  Include  such  things  u  unemploy- 
ment Insurance,  the  larger  portion  of  the 
labor  force  being  employed  by  gOTComment 
and  the  service  Industries  and  the  declining 
importance  of  the  volatile  agricultural  sector. 
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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT  ON  NEGRO 
CONDITIONS  PROVIDES  NATION 
VALUABLE  INFORMATION 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  summer  of  unrest  through  which  the 
Nation  passed,  President  Johnson  di- 
rected two  Government  agencies  to  re- 
port to  him  on  the  social  and  economic 
condition  of  the  Negro  in  the  United 
States. 

Its  findings  are  enlightening,  for  it  tells 
the  President  and  the  Nation  how  far  we 
have  come  during  the  Johnson  years  in 
making  a  reality  of  the  American 
dream — and  how  far  we  still  have  to  go. 

But  these  figures  also  graphically  por- 
tray the  growing  plight  of  Negroes  left 
behind  by  the  general  upswing.  As  a 
Washington  Post  article  observes: 

His  plight  becomes  the  more  Invidious, 
his  attitudes  the  more  hostile,  his  frustra- 
tions the  more  violent  as  his  numbers  di- 
minish. 

It  is  this  diminishing  number  of  im- 
poverished which  the  war  on  poverty 
seeks  to  help.  Its  success  and  its  con- 
tinuing challenge  are  written  in  the  sta- 
tistics of  this  report.  The  job  done  pro- 
vides reason  for  hope:  the  job  left  un- 
done leaves  no  time  for  self-satisfaction. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  President's 
report  on  the  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions of  Negro  Americans.  It  does  the 
Nation  a  service. 

I  include  the  November  4,  1967,  Wash- 
ington Post  article  on  the  report  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Progress  and  Poverty 

The  most  encouraging  figures  In  the 
statistics  complied  by  the  committee  on  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  Negro 
are  those  which  reflect  "substantial  Impro.-e- 
ment  In  the  national  averages  for  Negroes  In 
Income,  employment,  education  and  hous- 
ing." The  most  discouraging  are  those  which 
disclose  that  "large  numbers  are  living  In 
areas  where  conditions  are  growing  worse." 

There  Is  also  encouragement  In  the  fact 
that  for  the  last  year  the  gap  between  white 
and  nonwhlte  Incomes  has  "significantly  nar- 
rowed." despite  a  continuing  disparity  that 
Is  too  great  to  be  accepted. 

The  general  picture  comports  with  other 
studies  showing  that  four  out  of  five  Ne- 
groes think  themselves  better  off  than  a  year 
ago. 

All  avaUable  figures  point  to  the  crisis 
of  the  Negro  who  is  left  behind  in  this 
progress.  His  plight  becomes  the  more  invidi- 
ous, his  attitudes  the  more  hostile,  his  frus- 
trations the  more  violent  as  his  numbers 
diminish. 

Urban  slums  tend  to  lose  their  most  suc- 
cesafvil  Negroes  and  to  acquire  the  least  suc- 
cessful rural  Negroes.  9o  the  life  in  these 
crowded  communities  of  the  centrai  cities  is 
exposed  to  a  double  deterioration.  The  physi- 
cal properties  are  involved  in  a  descending 
spiral  of  bad  maintenance  induced  by  pro- 
gressive neglect  and  overcrowding.  And  the 
rapidly  degenerating  housing  facilities  are 
re-fllled  with  successive  waves  of  migrants 
each  less  equipped  for  and  less  able  to  cope 
with  urban  life. 

This  phenomena  emphasizes  the  degree  to 


which  the  problem  of  the  urban  Negro  slum 
is  a  problem  of  an  economic  class  even  more 
conspicuously  than  it  is  a  race  problem.  The 
deplorable  disclosure  In  the  statistical  study 
given  the  President  last  week  is  that  while 
some  are  getting  richer  the  poorest  are 
getting  poorer.  It  Is  this  class  minority  of  a 
racial  minority  that  must  be  the  primary 
objective  of  the  war  on  poverty. 


OPERATION    OP    FLAMMABLE    GAS 

PIPELINES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Addabbo]  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  April 
I  introduced  H.R.  9148  to  regulate, 
through  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, the  operation  of  flammable  gas 
pipeline  facilities.  This  bill  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
no  action  has  been  taken. 

Running  through  the  countryside  and 
beneath  our  city  streets  there  lurks  the- 
very  real  danger  of  a  catastrophic  ex- 
plosion. Action  must  be  taken  before  the 
catastrophe  occurs. 

Today,  for  myself  and  my  colleagues, 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  Frank  M.  Clark. 
James  J.  Delaney,  Jacob  H.  Gilbert.  Sey- 
mour  Halpern,  William  S.   Moorhead. 

ABR.AHAM  J.  MULTER.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSEN- 
THAL, William  P.  Ryan,  and  Herbert 
Tenzer.  who  share  my  concern.  I  am  in- 
troducing another  bill,  drafted  after 
further  study  of  the  problem.  This  bill 
is  titled  the  "Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safe- 
ty Act  of  1967." 

The  much-publicized  and  tragic  gas 
explosion  in  New  York  City  which 
is  referred  to  as  "the  miracle  of  Friday, 
the  13th"  occurred  in  my  congressional 
district.  Who  knows  when  and  where  the 
next  explosion  will  occur  and  whether  or 
not  there  will  be  the  "miracle"  of  last 
January.  We  must  not  let  the  guilt  of 
inaction  be  on  our  conscience  if  tragedy 
strikes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  pipelines  in  use 
today  which  were  built  more  than  80 
years  ago,  but  most  have  been  built  since 
World  War  n.  We  have  over  three  quar- 
ters of  a  million  miles  of  gas  pipeline 
In  this  country  today.  None  of  this  is 
subject  to  uniform  safety  standards, 
which  are  enforced  as  such. 

The  pipeline  Industry,  as  a  whole,  has 
adopted  the  code  of  the  United  States 
of  America  Standards  Institute  for  Pres- 
sure Piping.  This  Is,  however,  a  volun- 
tary code  as  to  minimum  construction 
safety  standards  and  is  neither  manda- 
tory nor  enforceable.  Also,  it  does  not  ap- 
ply to  pipeline  already  underground, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  body  is  today 
considering  S.  1166,  the  gas  pipeline 
safety  bill.  The  Senate  bill  and  my  bill 
are  similar.  However,  my  bill  Includes 
criminal  penalties  for  willful  violations 
by  individuals  and  brings  "gathering" 
pipelines  under  Its  coverage.  The  absence 
of  these  provisions  in  the  Senate  bill 
prompted  an  editorial  which  appears  In 
today's  Washington  Post  and  which 
reads,  as  follows: 

Gas  Pn»«LiNK  Saitett 

The  gas  pipeline  safety  bill  that  comes  to 

a   vote   In    the   Senate    today   needs   to   be 

strengthened   by   the   addition   of   criminal 

penalties  for  willful  violations  by  individuals 


and  provisions  for  covering  the  so-called 
"gathering"  pipelines. 

There  is  no  reasonable  defense  to  be  made 
for  the  omission  of  criminal  penalties  from 
this  legislation.  They  were  written  into  the 
petroleum  pipeline  SEifety  bill  that  was  passed 
last  year,  and  there  are  more  urgent  rea- 
sons for  following  that  precedent,  where  a 
more  combustible  substance  is  involved. 
Those  who  knowingly  subject  gas  pipelines 
to  unsafe  pressures  should  be  punished  as 
individuals  and  not  merely  discommoded  by 
fines  that  are  levied  against  their  corpora- 
tions. Indeed,  an  Important  segment  of  the 
gas  pipeline  Industry  raised  no  objection  to 
criminal  penalties  in  the  hearing  before  the 
Commerce  Committee. 

The  "gathering"  lines — the  links  between 
well  heads  and  distribution  points — were 
exempted  in  the  bill  reported  out  by  the 
Committee  on  the  mistaken  assumption 
that  they  are  to  be  found  only  In  very  lightly 
populated  rural  areas  and  therefore  Involve 
little  danger.  But  in  point  of  fact  there  are 
243  gathering  lines  In  the  metropolitan  Loe 
Angeles  area  alone  and  several  that  run  un- 
der the  city  of  Cleveland. 

If  the  Senate  is  really  concerned  about 
protecting  the  public  against  gas  pipeline 
explosions  and  fires.  It  wiU  strengthen  the 
bill  reported  out  by  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee by  adding  criminal  penalties  for  will- 
ful violators  and  bringing  all  pipelines  un- 
der the  safety  net. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  public  safety  and  in- 
terest makes  it  Imperative  that  uniform 
and  enforceable  standards  be  set.  I  be- 
lieve the  bill  my  colleagues  and  I  are 
today  introducing  will  do  the  job  which 
must  be  done. 

For  the  information  of  all  concerned. 
I  Include  a  sectlon-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis.  NATim.^L  Gas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of   1967 

Section  1 — Short  Utle. 

Section  2  defines  the  operative  terms  used 
In  the  bill.  Among  other  things,  "gas"  is  de- 
fined to  Include  natural  and  other  flammable 
gas  and  nonflammable  hazardous  gas;  "pipe- 
line facilities"  Include  rights-of-way  and 
equipment;  "transportation  of  gas"  mean* 
gathering,  transmission,  storage,  or  distribu- 
tion of  gas  in  or  affecting  interstate  com- 
merce; "municipality"  means  a  city,  county, 
or  other  political  subdivision;  and  "adverse- 
ly affected"  (relating  to  the  standing  of  a 
person  to  seek  review  of  a  standard )  Includes 
exposure  to  personal  injury  or  property  dam- 
age. 

Section  3(a)  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  establish,  within  24 
months  after  enactment,  minimum  Federal 
safety  standards  for  pipelines  transporting 
natural  or  other  flammable  gas  or  non-flam- 
mable hazardous  gas  In  or  affecting  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce.  The  standard« 
would  cover  the  design,  installation,  inspec- 
tion, testing,  construction,  extension,  opera- 
tion, replacement  and  maintenance  of  pipe- 
line  facilities.  The  standards  must  be  prac- 
ticable and  designed  to  meet  pipeline  safety 
needs,  taking  into  account  relevant  data,  ap- 
propriateness for  the  particular  type  of  pipe- 
line, reasonableness,  and  the  extent  to  which 
standards  will  contribute  to  public  safety. 
The  Federal  standards  would  be  preemptive 
of  state  ttandards  as  to  interstate  transmis- 
sion facilities  but  a  state  or  municipality 
could  prescribe  additional  or  more  stringent 
standards  as  to  gathering  and  distribution 
faculties,  provided  they  are  not  inconsistent 
with  Federal  standards.  Further,  the  Secre- 
tary must,  within  3  months  of  enactment, 
establish  interim  Federal  safety  standard* 
applicable  to  states  which  do  not  have  ex- 
isting gas  pipeline  safety  standards,  based 
on  those  standards  common  to  a  majority  of 
those  states  which  do  have  standards. 
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,  b)  provides  that  the  ordinary  effective 
J,\  of  a  standard,  or  an  amendment,  is  30 
f^.  after  Issuance,  unless  the  Secretary  se- 
zL  another  date,  for  good  cause,  taking 
rr consideration  the  time  reasonably  need- 
S  for  compliance.  The  Administrative  Pro- 
cure Act,  by  this  subsection.  Is  made  ap- 
niicable  to  all  orders  establishing,  amending, 
revoking  or  waiving  any  standard.  In  the 
rulemaking  process  to  establish  standards, 
interested  persona  will  be  guaranteed  the 
oDportunlty  to  submit  written  data  and  views 
lad  to  present  oral  testimony  and  argument. 

3(C)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  waive  any 
j4fety  standard  In  whole  or  in  part  under 
,uch  terms  and  conditions  and  to  the  extent 
he  deems  appropriate.  However,  a  waiver  can 
be  granted  only  after  notice  and  hearing  and 
only  upon  a  finding,  with  the  reasons  stated. 
that  it  is  not  Inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
3f  the  Act.  Where  a  state  is  exercising  Juris- 
diction over  gathering  and  distribution  safe- 
ty pursuant  to  an  agreement  with  the  Sec- 
retary (see  section  5(a)  below),  it  will  have 
the  same  waiver  authority  as  the  Secretary 
•unless,  after  being  Informed  of  the  state's 
intention,  he  objects.  In  that  case,  the  waiver 
^Uon  is  stayed  and  the  Secretary  must  af- 
ford the  state  a  hearing  on  its  waiver  request 
before  finally. determining  whether  to  allow 
the  state  waiver  to  become  effective. 

Section  4(a)  establishes  a  Technical  Pipe- 
line Safety  Standards  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  16  technically  qualified 
Individuals,  10  of  whom  must  be  registered 
engineers. 

4(b)  specifies  the  composition  of  the  Com- 
mittee: five  from  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ment agencies  (one  required  to  be  a  State 
(Xsmmlssioner) ;  five  from  the  natural  gas 
Industry  (not  less  than  three  of  whom  are 
currently  engaged  In  active  operation  of  nat- 
ural gas  facilities);  and  five  selected  from 
tie  general  public. 

4(c)  requires  the  Secretary  to  submit  to 
the  Committee  all  proposed  standards  and 
revisions,  giving  the  Committee  a  reasonable 
opporttmlty  to  report  on  the  technical  feasi- 
bility, reasonableness,  and  practicability  of 
each  propxjsal.  Each  report  shall  be  published 
and  made  part  of  the  proceedings  for  pro- 
mulgation of  the  standards.  The  Secretary 
may  reject  Committee  conclusions  and  must 
publish  his  reasons.  The  Committee  may  also 
propose  standards  to  the  Secretary  and  all 
Committee  proceedings  shall  be  available  for 
public  Inspection. 

4(d)  provides  for  compensation  of  Com- 
mittee members  when  actually  engaged  in 
the  actual  duties  of  the  Committee. 

Section  5(a)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
mav  enter  \n*o  agreements  with  any  state 
under  which  it  will  be  exempt  from  Federal 
safety  standards  as  to  gas  distribution  and 
intrastate  transmission  where  the  state: 

(1)  Has  adopted  the  then  existing  Fed- 
eral safety  standards  for  distribution  and 
intrastate  "transmission  as  its  own  mlnimtun 
standards  and  that  it  has  provided  for  the 
adoption  as  Its  own  standards  of  any  Fed- 
eral safety  standards  for  distribution  subse- 
quently established  by  the  Secretary; 

(2)  Has  legal  authority  to  impose,  as  the 
mlnimums.  the  sanctions  provided  In  sec- 
tions 7,  8  and  9  of  the  Act  and  to  reqxilre  the 
filing  for  approval  of  plans  of  Inspection  and 
maintenance  (aa  provided  In  section  13  of  the 
Act); 

(3)  Has  undertaken  to  Implement  an  ade- 
quate compUance  program;  and 

(4)  has  agreed  to  fully  cooperate  In  a  Fed- 
eral monitoring  and  reporting  system  de- 
signed to  provide  information  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  safety  program  of  the  state 
or  municipality. 

5(b)  If  for  any  reason,  a  state  cannot  con- 
clude an  exemption  agreement  under  sub- 
section (a) ,  they  may  stUl  agree  that  as  to 
distribution  and  Intrastate  transmission  fa- 
cilities the  8rt;ate  will  afisume  (on  his  behalf) 


responslblUty  for  establishing,  record  main- 
tenance, reporting,  and  inspection  require- 
ments; implementing  a  compliance  program; 
approving  plans  of  inspection  and  mainte- 
nance; and  cooperating  in  a  Federal  monitor- 
ing and  reporting  system.  The  agreement 
must  Include  the  state's  undertaking  to 
promptly  inform  the  Secretary  of  any  viola- 
tion of  a  Federal  safety  standard  which  it 
discovers  as  a  result  of  its  program. 

5(c)  provides  that  untU  a  state  having  an 
agreement  under  subsection  (a)  exempting  it 
for  Federal  distribution  standards  actually 
adopts  a  Federal  standard  as  Its  own  that 
particular  Federal  standard  wUl  remain  effec- 
tive and  applicable  as  to  that  state.  'While  the 
exemption  from  any  Federal  safety  standard 
Is  in  effect,  the  provisions  of  sections  6,  7,  8 
and  9  (establishing  violations,  penalties  and 
injunction  procedures)  will  not  be  applicable. 
The  section  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
terminate  an  agreement  under  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  if  he  finds  that  any  state  has 
failed  to  comply  with  any  part  of  its  agree- 
ment with  him.  The  finding  and  revocation 
must  be  pubUshed  in  the  Federal  Register,  to 
become  effective  no  sooner  than  15  days  after 
publication. 

Section  6(a)  Usts  the  activities  which  are 
prohibited  by  the  Act: 

( 1 )  transportation  of  gas  by  pipelines  in  or 
affecting  interstate  commerce  except  In  con- 
formity with  applicable  and  effective  safety 
standards; 

(2)  failure  to  file  or.  after  approval,  failure 
to  comply  with  a  plan  of  inspection  and 
maintenance;  and 

(3)  failure  or  refusal  of  access  to  or  copy- 
ing of  records,  failure  to  make  reports  or 
provide  information,  or  failure  or  refusal  to 
permit  entry  or  Inspection,  all  as  required  by 
section  13. 

6(b)  provides  that  nothing  In  the  Act 
shall  affect  the  common  law  or  statutory  tort 
liability  of  any  person. 

Section  7(a)  establishes  civil  penalties  for 
violations  of  the  prohibited  acts  of  sec- 
tion 4,  or  any  regulations  under  the  Act, 
of  up  to  $1,000  for  each  violation  for  each 
dav  the  violation  persists  not  to  exceed  a  to- 
tal of  $400,000  for  a  related  series  of  viola- 
tions. 

7(b)  permits  the  Secretary  to  compromise 
a  civil  penalty  and  further  provides  that  in 
assessing  or  compromising  a  penalty  he  is  to 
consider  the  appropriateness  of  the  penalty 
to  size  of  the  business  of  the  person  charged 
and  the  gravity  of  the  violation.  The  amoimt 
of  the  penalty,  as  finally  determined,  may 
be  deducted  from  monies  owing  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  violator,  or  It  may 
be  recovered  In  a  civil  action  in  the  Federal 
district  court. 

Section  8(a)  creates  the  rights  to  restrain 
violations  of  the  Act  and  tlie  transportation 
of  gas  in  violation  of  the  Act  and  to  enforce 
regulations  upon  pHltlon  in  the  district 
court  by  the  appropriate  U.S.  Attorney,  or 
the  Attorney  General.  Where  practicable, 
anyone  against  whom  an  injunction  Is  con- 
templated must  be  notified  and  given  an 
opportunity  to  present  his  views.  Except  In 
the  case  of  knowing  or  willful  violation,  the 
opportunity  to  achieve  compliance,  where- 
ever  practicable,  must  be  offered. 

8(b)  provides  that  in  criminal  contempt 
proceedings  for  violation  of  a  restraining 
order,  where  such  violation  Is  also  a  violation 
of  the  Act,  the  accused  may  demand  a  Jury 
trial. 

8(c)  provides  that  suit  for  olvU  penalties 
or  an  injunction  may  be  brought  In  the  dis- 
trict where  the  violation  occurred  or  where 
the  accused  Is  an  Inhabitant,  transacte  bual- 
ness.  or  where  he  may  be  found.  It  also 
authorizes  for  the  service  of  process  In.  those 
cases. 

8(d)  provides  that  a  subpoena  for  wit- 
nesses required  to  appear  In  a  district  ootirt 
in  actions  under  subsectiou  (a)  of  this  soo- 


tlon  and  section   7  may  run   into  another 
district. 

Section  9  imposes  criminal  sanctions  of 
up  to  $50,000.  or  a  year  in  Jail,  or  both,  on 
anyone  knowingly  and  willfully  violating  any 
provision  of  section  6  or  any  applicable  regu- 
lation. The  same  penalties  would  apply  to 
any  officer,  director,  employee,  or  agent  of 
a  corporation  who  authorized,  ordered,  or 
performed  any  act  constituting  the  whole  or 
part  of  a  violation. 

Section  10(a)  accords  to  any  person  ad- 
verselv  affected  the  right  to  petition  for 
Judicial  review  of  an  order  or  regulation 
Issued  under  the  Act  at  any  time  up  to  60 
days  after  the  Issuance  of  the  order.  The 
petition  may  be  filed  In  the  court  of  appeals 
where  the  petitioner  is  or  has  his  principal 
place  of  business  and  the  clerk  of  the  court 
will  promptiy  transmit  a  copy  of  the  peti- 
tion to  the  Secretary. 

10(b)  The  court  having  Jurisdiction  over 
any  petition  authorized  in  subsection  (a) 
may  grant  appropriate  relief  in  accordance 
with  the  Judicial  review  provisions  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

10(c)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  of  appeals 
affirming  or  setting  aside  an  order  of  the 
Secretary  shaU  be  final  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  In  Its  certiorari  practice. 
10(d)  Any  action  for  review  of  an  order 
will  not  be  affected  by  a  change  or  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary. 

10(e)  The  remedies  provided  for  In  this 
section  are  in  addition  to.  rather  than  in 
substitution  for,  other  remedies  provided  by 
law. 

Section  11  provides  that  the  Secretary  wlU 
consult  with  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
and  appropriate  state  commission  whenever 
the  establishment  of  a  stanaard  or  action  on 
a  waiver  request  would  affect  continuity  of 
gas  sen-Ices  within  FPC  or  state  Jurisdiction. 
The  Secretarj-  is  to  defer  the  effective  date 
of  his  action 'untU  the  FPC  or  state  commis- 
sion has  had  reasonable  opportunity  to  grant 
the  authorization  It  believes  necessary  so  that 
a  pipeline  activity  would  not  be  in  violation 
of  Its  certificate  because  it  complied  with  a 
safety  requirement  properly  issued  by  the 
Secretary.  This  section  would  also  make 
binding  on  the  FPC,  in  proceedings  for  new 
or  additional  operating  authority,  the  cer- 
tification of  the  applicant  that  it  intends  to 
comply  with  Federal  and  other  applicable 
safety  standards.  However,  this  certification 
wlU  not  be  binding  if  the  FPC  has  received 
timely  notification  from  a  relevant  enforce- 
ment agency  that  the  appUcant  has  violated 
Federal  or  other  applicable  safety  standards. 
Section  12  requires  each  gas  dUtribution 
pipeline  to  file  for  approval  with  the  Secre- 
tary or,  where  an  agreement  under  section  6 
is  in  effect,  the  appropriate  state  agency  a 
plan  of  Inspection  and  maintenance.  The 
Secretary  may  require  a  plan  of  inspection 
and  maintenance  to  be  filed  with  him  cover- 
ing any  gathering,  distribution  or  transmis- 
sion plpelUie  also.  If  the  agency  having  en- 
forcement responslbUlty  for  a  gathering, 
transmission,  or  distribution  line,  after  hear- 
ing, disapproves  a  plan,  it  may  require  that 
an  adequate  plan  be  filed.  The  adequate  plan 
required  to  be  filed  must,  Uke  standards  pro- 
mvagated  \mder  secton  3,  be  practicable  and 
designed  to  meet  pipeUne  safety  needs,  tak- 
ing into  account  relevant  data,  appropriate- 
ness for  the  particular  type  of  pipeline  rea- 
sonableness and  the  extent  to  which  stand- 
ards will  oontri.bute  to  public  safety. 

Section  13(a)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
require  regulated  pipelines  to  maintain  and 
permit  Inspection  of  such  records  and  re- 
ports as  will  penult  him  to  det«rnatoe  the  de- 
gree of  occipllanae  to  the  Act. 

13(b)  authortuee  the  Fecl«r»l  monttorlng 
of  state  enforcement  practices.  TtiXt  subBsc- 
tlon  also  authotiaes  Fedetral  employees,  duly 
authosized  by  the  Secretary,  to  enter  upon 
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and  Inspect  pipeline  facilities  at  reasonable 
times  and  In  a  reasonable  manner. 

13(c)  provides  that  all  accident  reports 
made  by  a  Department  of  Transportation 
otBcer,  employee  or  agent  shall  be  available 
In  civil,  criminal,  and  other  Judicial  proceed- 
ings arising  out  of  the  accidents.  Further, 
such  persons  may  be  required  to  testify  In 
the  proceeding.  Reports  on  research  and 
demonstration  projects  and  accident  reports 
are  to  be  public,  the  latter  In  a  form  which 
need  not  Identify  Individuals. 

13(d)  provides  that  trade  secrets  disclosed 
pursuant  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  Act  are 
to  be  kept  confidential.  Unauthorized  dis- 
closure will  subject  an  ofilcer  or  employee  to 
the  provisions  of  the  U.S.  criminal  code  and 
penalties  up  to  a  fine  of  $1,000,  a  year  In 
prison,  or  both. 

Section  14  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  con- 
duct the  research,  testing,  development  and 
training  necessary  to  carry  out  the  Act. 

Section  15  directs  the  Secretary  to  furnish 
the  FPC  with  technical  Information  re- 
quested of  him. 

Section  16  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  ad- 
vise, assist,  and  cooperate  with  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies,  and  state  and 
other  Interested  public  and  private  agencies 
and  persons.  In  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  Federal  safety  standards  and 
methods  for  Inspecting  and  testing  to  deter- 
mine compliance  with  Federal  safety 
standards. 

Section  17{a) — authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  such  funds  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  provides 
that,  the  funds  may  be  used  to  aid  states  to 
develop  and  enforce  safety  standards.  This 
section  also  authorizes  the  payment  out  of 
appropriated  funds  of  up  to  one-half  of  the 
cost  of  the  personnel,  equipment,  and  activi- 
ties of  a  state  commission  (where  the  state 
has  entered  Into  an  agreement  with  the  Sec- 
retary under  section  5)  reasonably  required 
to  establish,  maintain,  and  enforce  Its  gas 
pipeline  safety  program.  The  state  must  make 
appllcaUon  by  September  30  for  such  grant 
for  the  ensuing  calendar  year  and  must  have 
appropriated  or  otherwise  provided  for  pay- 
ment of  the  remaining  one-half  of  the  cost 
for  the  ensuing  year.  This  subsection  would 
also  authorize  the  Secretary  out  of  appropri- 
ated funds  to  pay  in  advance  $20,000  a  yenr 
(plus  such  additional  amount  as  he  shall 
deem  Justified,  to  the  national  organization 
of  the  state  commissions.  This  payment  shall 
be  used  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the 
state  conmalsslons;  to  assist  them  In  the 
maintenance  and  Improvement  of  a  gas  pipe- 
line safety  program:  and  to  render  them 
technical  assistance  in  other  regulatory  mat- 
ters. The  application  for  payment  of,  and  au- 
diting of  these  funds  will  be  governed  by 
regulations  established  by  the  Secretary. 

17(b) — the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quire payment  of  a  reasonable  annual  fee  to 
him  by  all  persons  transporting  gas  for  use 
In  defraying  the  erpenses  of  Federal  inspec- 
tion and  enforcement  under  the  Act. 

Section  18 — requires  the  Secretary  to  sub- 
mit to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  the 
Congress  on  March  17  of  each  year  a  com- 
prehensive report  on  the  administration  of 
the  Act  during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
This  section  provides  that  certain  types  of 
Information  be  Included  in  this  report. 


Mr.  Harrison  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Fordi  on  account  of  official 
business. 


LEA\^   OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  absence 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Laird  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Oerald 
R.  Ford),  for  today  through  Monday,  on 
account  of  death  in  family. 

Mr.  Pollock  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
OiRALD  R.  Fobd)  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBO.  for  20  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  Include 
extraneous  material. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to; 

Mr.  Farbstein. 

Mr.  SncES. 

Mr.  OooDELL  to  include  extraneous 
matter  as  part  of  his  remarks  in  the  de- 
bate on  S.  2388. 

(The  following  Members  Cat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Vander  Jagtj  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  McCujRE. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

CThe  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pryor)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  two  Instances. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title  was  taken  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred 
as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  101.  Joint  resolution  amending 
title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
guarantee  certain  loans  made  to  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Historical  Society  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  and  retiu-nlng  to  the 
United  States  the  last  surviving  American 
square-rigged  merchant  ship,  the  Kaiulani, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2757.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Comdr. 
Albert  G.  Berry,  Jr.; 

H.R.  4538.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  John 
E.  Yannakakls; 

H.R.  6692.  An  act  declaring  a  portion  of 
Bayou  Lafourche,  La.,  a  nonnavlgable  water- 
way of  the  United  States: 

HJl.  13048.  An  act  to  make  certain  techni- 
cal amendments  to  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act:  and 

H.R.  13165.  An  act  to  extend  the  period 
during  which  Secret  Service  protection  may 
be  furnished  to  a  widow  and  minor  chUdren 
of  a  former  President. 
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SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  dgna. 
ture  to  enrolled  bills  and  a  Joint  resolu- 
tlon  of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles" 

S.  1872.  An  act  to  amend  further  the  tot- 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  2168.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Padro 
Plna  y  GU;  and  ' 

S.J.  Res.  33.  Joint  resolution  to  establish  t 
National  Commission  on  Product  Safety. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  accordingly 
<at  5  o'clock  and  49  minutes  pjn.),  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  November  13 
1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
commimications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1210.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  oj 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act,  1921,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purjKJses;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

1211.  A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chair- 
man, Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington, 
transmitting  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  Washington,  for  the 
period  July  1,  1966,  through  June  30,  1M7, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1212.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  repwrt  of  an 
application  for  a  loan  and  grant  from  the 
Hidalgo  and  Willacy  CounUes  Water  Control 
and  Improvement  District  No.  I  of  Edcouch, 
Tex.,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
10  of  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of 
1956;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1213.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  to  savings  notes  the 
provisions  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act 
relating  to  the  redemption  of  savings  bond* 
and  the  payment  of  losses  Incurred  in  con- 
nection with  such  redemption;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMTITEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  NATCHER:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  8569.  An  act  making  appropriations  for 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  activities  chargeable  In  whole  or 
In  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  District 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  90S).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  973.  Resolution  providing  for 
consideration  of  the  conference  rep>ort  on  the 
bill  H.R.  8569  (Rept.  No.  904).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  S.  1227.  An  act  to  provide 
that  a  Judgment  or  decree  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict   Court    for    the    District    of    ColimiWa 
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j^  not  constitute  a  lien  untU  filed  and 
Jloorded  in  the  office  of  the  Recorder  of  ITeeds 
Sthe  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
ourposes:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  905). 
Beferred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

jir  McMillan  :  committee  on  the  District 
al  Columbia.  H.R.  6647.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
tct  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  annual 
Ujgpectlon  of  all  motor  vehicles  In  the  Dls- 
tiict  of  Columbia",  approved  February  18, 
1938,  as  amended;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
So.  906).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  13401.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize certain  foreign  governments  to  pro- 
ceed with  their  plans  for  chanceries  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  accordance  with 
Uielr  agreement  with  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  entered  Into  in  1958 
,Eept.  No.  907).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
or  the  VVTiole   House    on    the   State   of   the 

rmon. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  HJi.  13402.  A  bill  au- 
thorizing the  use  of  certain  buUdlngs  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  chancery  purposes; 
»lth  amendment  (Rept.  No.  908)  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  ;  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  13403.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  October  13,  1964,  to  regulate  the 
location  of  chanceries  and  other  business 
offices  of  foreign  governments  In  the  District 
of  Columbia;  (Rept.  No.  909).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  13480.  A  blU  to  make 
the  proof  of  flnanclfil  responsibility  require- 
ments of  section  39(a)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  ReaponslbUlty  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Inapplicable  In  the  case  of  minor 
traffic  violations  Involving  drivers'  Ucenses 
and  motor  vehicle  registration  (Rept.  No. 
910).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD:  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  HM.  13934.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Atomic  Energy  Conamunlty  Act  of  1965, 
as  amended,  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  the  Euratom  Cooperation 
Act  of  1958,  as  amended  (Rept.  No.  911). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Uiilon. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  S.J.  Res.  35.  Joint 
resolution  consenting  to  an  extension  and 
renewal  of  the  Interstate  compact  to  con- 
•erre  oil  and  gas;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
Ro.  912 ) .  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bDls  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HOWARD  (foe  himself,  Mr.  Don 

H.  Clausen,  Mr.  C»ameh,  Mr.  Den- 

NTT,   Mr.   DoaN,    Mr.   Vrmcm.   Mr. 

Edwabos    of    Louisiana,    Mr.    Orat, 

Mr.    Oaovzx,    Mr.    BMtvmacBaeioT, 

Mr.    Johnson    of    CaliXomla,    Bfr. 

McDonald    of    Michigan,    Mr.    Mc- 

EwEN,  Mr.  Schadibxsg,  Mr.  Schwxn- 

GTL,   Mr.   Sntde*,  Mr.   Weight.   Mr. 

McCaetht,    Mr.    OI.8XH.    and    Mr. 

ZiON)  : 

HJi.  13938.  A   blU   to  amend   section   IDS 

of  Utle  23,  United  Btatee  Code,  to  authorise 

modlflcatloni  or  revlsdona  in  the  Interstate 

System;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HOmfIKIJ>: 

H.B.  13984.  A  bill  to  amend  tba  Atomic 

Snergy  Community  Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 

the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  19M,  as  amended, 

and  the  Euratom  Cooperation  Act  of  1988, 


as   amended;    to    the   Joint   ComnUttee   on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  BUSH  (for  blmseU  and  Mr. 
Price  of  Texas) : 
H.R.  13935.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  In  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   ADDABBO    (for   himself,   Mr. 
BiNOHAK,  Mr.  CI.AXK,  Mr.  Dzlanet, 
Mr.     OtLBEiT,     Mr.     HALpatN,     Mr. 
JACOBS,  Mr.  MooRKXAD,  Mr.  Mui.nai, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Rtan,  Mr.  Tn»- 
ZKB,  and  Mr.  Vioobito)  ; 
HJt.  13936.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of   Transportation   to   prescribe  safety 
standards  for  the  transportation  of  natural 
and  other  gas  by  pipeline,  and  for  other  pur- 
pose;   to  the  Committee  on  Intertsate  and 
PVDrelgn  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  BOLTON: 
H.R.  13937.  A    blU    to    amend    the    Nurse 
Training  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  Increased 
assistance    to    hospital    diploma   schools   of 
nursing:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
HH.  13938— A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  provide  a  special 
minimum  wage  rate  for  seasonal  employees 
of  retaU  or  service  estabUahments;    to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfornia: 
H.R.  13939.  A  bUI  to  reduce  the  depletion 
allowance  for  oil  and  gas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   GARMATZ    (for  himself.  Mrs. 
StTLLn-AN,   Mr.   Claek,   Mr.   Asblkt, 
Mr.    DiNOELL,    Mr.    Downing,    Mr. 
Bybne  of  Peimsylvanla.  Mr.  RoGzas 
of    Florida,    Mr.    STOBBUEnrLD,    Mr. 
MtraFHY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Dow.  Mr. 
Kasth,  Mr.  Hatkawat,  Mr.  Jonxs  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr. 
Fallon,  and  Mr.  Friedel)  : 
Hit.  13940.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936.  and  other  statutes  to  pro- 
vide a  new  maritime  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  LENNON: 
BS,.  13941.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936.  and  other  statutes  to  pro- 
vide a  new  maritime  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  TAYLOR : 
HH.  13942.  A  bill  to  require  persons  holding 
demonstrations  on  Federal  property  or  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  post  a  bond  to  cover 
certain  costs  of  such  demonstration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  W.\TKIN8  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

GOODLINO)  : 

H.R.  13943.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  Iron  and  steel  mill  products:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
HM.  13944.  A  bill  to  prohibit  federaUy  In- 
sured banks  from  making  unsolicited  com- 
mitments to  extend  credit,  and  to  prohibit 
the  transportation,  use,  sale,  or  receipt,  for 
unlawful  purposes,  of  credit  cards  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BRASOO: 
HJl.  13M6.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  a  guaranteed  mini- 
mum benefit  for  Individuals  with  25  or  more 
years  of  coverage,  to  provide  widow's  Insur- 
ance benefits  for  disabled  widows  at  any  age, 
to  Uberallse  the  earnings  test,  and  to  pro- 
vide medicare  oover&ge  for  prescribed  drugs, 
and  to  allow  fxill  Income  tax  deductions  for 
medical  expenses  of  Individuals  age  66  and 
over;  to  tbe  Oonmlttce  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA: 
HA.  ISMe.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain awards  In   recognition   of  outstanding 


achievement  m  the  field  of  sports  sbaU  be 
excluded  from  gross  Income;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHKUEK: 
HJR.  13947.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  United 
States  Code  to  remove  the  prohibitions 
against  Importing,  tran^>ortlng,  and  maU- 
Ing  In  the  U.8.  malls  articles  for  preventing 
conception,  and  advertisements  with  req>ect 
to  such  articles;  to  the  Committee  on  Waya 
and  Means. 

By   Mr.    TALCOTT    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Gnss^,  and 
Mr.  Mailuau))  : 
KM.  13948.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  circuit  Judges;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
B.S..  13949.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  certain  compensation  under  the 
War  Claims  Act  of  1948  and  for  an  Increase 
In  the  amount  of  such  compensation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  13950.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation   to   prescribe  safety 
standards  for  the  transportation  of  natural 
and   other   gas   by  pipeline,   and  for  ottier 
purposes;    to   the   Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  POFF: 
KM.  13951.  A  bill  for  the  promotion  of  the 
progress  of  the  useful  arts  by  the  general  re- 
vision of  the  patent  laws,  title  36  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
HJt.   13952.  A  blU  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  Iron  and  steel  mlU  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Dincell.  and  Mr.  Van 
Deerlin)  : 
H.R.  13953.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary  of  Ttanspwrtatlon  to  prescribe   safety 
standards  for  the  transportation  of  natural 
and  other  gas  by  pipeline,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER : 
HJR.  13954.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  transportation  allowance  to  per- 
mit a  member  of  the  Immediate  family  of 
a    serviceman    hospitalized    In    the    United 
States  from  a  combat  wound  or  Illness  to 
visit  such  serviceman,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  DaJtota: 
HJt.  13955.  A  bUl   to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BIESTER: 
HJt.  13966.  A   bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  Iron  and  steel  mill  products:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SELDEN: 
H.J.  Res.  923.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States  relative   to  equal   rights   for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
JudlcliLry. 

By  Mr.  WATSON : 
H.J.  Res.  924.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah : 
H.  Con.  Res.  679.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Oongreos  that  hl^way 
trust  funds  should  not  be  withheld;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MATSX7NAOA : 
H.  Con.  Res.  680.  Concurrent  resolution  oaa- 
cemlng  the  development  of  the  ocean  floor 
through   International   cooperation:    to   tb» 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JONBS  of  Alabama: 
H.  Res.  970.  Resolution  to  extend  tlie  greet- 
ings of  the  VS.  House  of  Bepreeentatlves  to 
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the    Congress    of    the    Philippines    in    com- 
memoration of  the  arrival  of  the  Thomaslte 
teachers;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN    (for  himself  and   Mr 
Nix)  : 

H.  Res.  971.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service  to 
conduct  studies  and  Inveatlgailona  relating 
to  certain  matters  within  Its  Jurisdiction;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.    Res.    972.  Resolution    authorizing    ex- 
penses for  conducting  studies  and   investi- 
gations pursuant   to  House  Resolution  971; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration". 
By   Mr.    WILLIAMS    of   Permsylvanla: 

H.  Res.  974.  Resolution  to  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  release  the  highway  trust  funds;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

H.R.  13957.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mathias 
C.  Cabana;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 

H.R.  13958.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonardo 
Ballstrerl,  his  wife,  Rosa  Balistrarl,  and  their 
children.  Elvira  and  Sllvana;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13959.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Phillip 
Hebbon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  13960.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Lamendola;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California. 
H.R.  13961.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clemen- 
tine U.  Vander  Porten;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DINOEIL : 
H.R.    13962.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Aldo 
Lombardo:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Jud'- 
clary. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
HJi.  13963.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nasser 
Padash:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  KTJPFERMAN ; 
H.R.   13964.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Nadla 
Canduccl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MTTLTER: 
H.R.  13965.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Dl  Stefano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts- 

H.R.  13966.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Alflo 
Orasso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

HJl.   13967.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paolo 
RoBolla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  OTTINGER: 

nn.  13968.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Fran- 
cisco J.  Olazabal;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  RYAN: 

HJt  13969.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lucius 
Edward  Arnold  and  his  wife.  Ann  Marie  Arn- 
old, and  their  children,  Steven  Watklns  Lu- 
cius Arnold  and  Patricia  Diane  Marie  Arnold- 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


The  circumstances  of  our  times  are  so 
appalling  and  dismaying  to  the  gaze  of 
our  finite  minds  that  the  resources  of  our 
souls  are  utterly  inadequate  unless  Thou 
renew  them  by  a  strength  and  power 
not  our  own. 

In  this  global  contest  beyond  the  light 
and  darkness,  make  us,  as  individuals, 
the  kind  of  persons  which  Thou  canst 
use  as  the  instruments  of  Thy  purpose 
for  all  mankind. 

Open  our  eyes  to  see  a  glory  in  our 
common  life  with  all  its  sordid  failures, 
and  in  the  aspirations  of  men  for  better 
things  and  for  a  fairer  world — and  which, 
at  last,  must  burn  away  every  barrier  to 
human  brotherhood  as  Thy  kingdom 
comes  and  Thy  will  is  done  in  all  the 
earth. 

We    ask    in    the    Redeemer's    name 
Amen. 


November  9,  19^1 


MESSAGE     FROM     THE     HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill   (H.R.  8569)   making 
appropriations  for  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  other  activi- 
ties   chargeable    in    whole    or    in    part 
against  the  revenues  of  said  District  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes:  agreed  to  the  con 
ference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon 
and  that  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Giaimo,  Mr 
Patten,    Mr.    Pryor.    Mr.    Mahon.    Mr 
Davis   of  Wisconsin,   Mr.   McDade.   Mr 
RiEGLE,   and   Mr.   Bow  were   appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  November  8,  1967,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATI 

Thlrsday,  November  9,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God.  our  Father,  as  we  rejoice  tn  the 
gift  of  another  day,  may  Its  hours  be 
made  luminous  by  Thy  presence,  who  art 
the  light  of  all  our  seeing. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


DWIGHT    HALL    OWEN,    JR. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  as.  on 
the  calendar  of  1967,  we  mark  the  ap- 
proach of  Veterans  Day— when  a  grate- 
ful Nation  pays  tribute  to  the  brave  men 


and  women  who  have  served  in  its  Amw 
Forces— I  would  like  to  pay  my  rMp^ 
to  a  young  civilian,  Dwlght  Hall  Ow& 
Jr.,  who  on  August  31, 1967.  laid  downhu 
life  In  the  Jungles  of  Vietnam. 

Three  times  Dwlght  Owen.  Jr  h^ 
gone  to  Vietnam.  A  visitor  in  1965  he  to 
in  love  with  the  country  and  its  humbfe 
harassed  people.  In  1966  he  retur^ 
for  the  State  Department  to  help  in  iS 
refugee  program. 

Dwlght,  a  student  at  Stanford  UdJ 
verslty,  had  his  home  in  Providence  and 
his  father  is  my  good  friend.  Younj! 
Dwlght  came  to  my  office  in  the  sumnmr 
of  1966  and  so  enthralled  me  wltli  his 
adventures  and  views  on  Vietnam  tha- 
I  begged  him  to  write  me  a  report 

This  report  he  finished  June  10,  1967 
His  "Views  on  Vietnam"  cover  37  pages- 
so  timely  and  thought  through  that  I 
have  made  it  available  to  the  proper 
agencies  of  the  Government— and  tius 
although  Dwlght  never  found  time  to  edit 

Iv. 

Before  he  could  find  that  time,  he  had 
returned  to  Vietnam  at  the  request  o! 
the  Agency  for  International  Develoo- 
ment. 

He  met  his  death  attempting  to  save 
a  village  chief  from  an  ambush  by  tbf 
Vietcong. 

The  quality  of  young  Owen's  report 
reflects  the  quality  of  this  young  mans 
mind. 

I  borrow  the  words  of  an  associate  who 
was  with  Dwight  when  he  died.  He  wrote: 

His  active,  intelligent  and  articulate  mlDi! 
was  certainly  a  great  loss  to  his  country  ind 
to  those  of  us  who  knew  him  personally.  Hiil 
he  lived.  It  is  certain  that  he  would  have  oc- 
cupied a  great,  responsible  position  In  public 
or  private  American  life. 

Another  associate  relates  how  Dwlght, 
more  than  any  other,  persuaded  him  to 
go  to  Vietnam.  He  tells  how  "Mr.  Tall"- 
Dwight  stood  six-foot-five — so  won  the 
affection  of  the  natives  that  upon  his 
death  they  held  "a  memorial  service  of 
eternal  remembrance." 

So  that  our  own  memories  may  not  be 
too  short,  and  so  that  our  own  Ameri- 
canism may  be  refreshed  by  an  awareness 
of  the  dedication  of  some  American  youth 
to  the  cause  of  humanity,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  thoughts  of  two 
associates  of  Dwight  Owen,  Jr.— the  let- 
ter of  Kenneth  Harrison  and  the  article 
by  Michael  Novak — be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  pages  of  the  Record,  so  often  seared 
In  caustic  debate,  will  be  sweetened  even 
If  saddened  by  the  saga  of  one  who  might 
have  lived  to  serve  in  these  Halls,  and, 
dying,  deserves  to  live  forever  In  an  Im- 
mortal page  of  our  history. 
This  may  be  that  page. 
For  we  have  come  to  know  how  often 
the  American  page  of  heroism  has  been 
written,  not  In  length  of  years  but  In  the 
Intensity  and  Inspiration  of  those  who 
shall  remain  young  for  all  eternity. 

Dwlght  Owen.  Jr..  had  the  courage  to 
choose  the  path  of  daring,  a  path  of  mor- 
tal peril  to  his  country,  and  the  character 
to  follow  his  choice  to  the  end. 
To  such  heroes,  and  to  the  homes 
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blessed  by  sons  who  could  live  and  die     '[^s  virtually  bom  in  Quang  Ngal  Province 
STaUanTly.^Axnerica  stands  in  everlast-     Sj^XTng^N^  ifhf/^r^tl^rJdUn? 


mg  debt  and  eternal  tribute. 

ExHiBrr  1. 
OwioHT  Hall  Owen,  Jb.— The  Ameeican  "Mr. 
Tau."  Dies,  Ambusksd  in  a  Land  He  Tsisa) 
To  Help 

(By  Michael  Novak) 

QCANO  Ngai,  September  1  (By  mall).— The 
till,  lean  Stanford  man  who  more  than  any 
other  persuaded  me  to  come  to  Vietnam  did 
not  live  to  return  with  me.  Dwlght  Hall 
Owen,  Jr..  21,  died  yesterday,  trying  to  save 
a  Vietnamese  Revolutionary  Development 
cblef  from  an  ambush. 

The  V.C.  hit  Quang  Ngal  in  force  Wednes- 
day night,  Aug.  30.  They  dropped  mortar  fire 
on  parts  of  the  city,  and  then  released  nearly 
1,200  prisoners  from  the  city  jail.  Many  of 
.jiese  prisoners  are  now  believed  to  be  rein- 
forcing the  12  V.C.  battalions  thought  to  be 
operating  in  the  province. 

In  a  sweep  of  the  area  to  seek  the  attackers 
the  next  day,  Mr.  Liu,  the  chief  of  district 
Re\oiutlonary  Development  teams,  wm 
traveling  toward  Tu  Blnh  village,  east  of 
Quang  Ngal  in  the  direction  of  Junk  Base  16. 
Meanwhile.  Intelligence  was  received  in 
Quang  Ngai  that  two  V.C.  battalions  were  in 
the  vicinity. and  that  a  heavy  ambush  was 
being  set  up  for  Liu  and  his  small  force. 

A  small  group  of  American  advisers.  In- 
cluding Owen,  left  Quang  Ngal  about  10  a.m., 
Aug.  31.  and  sped  toward  Tu  Blnh  to  warn 
Uu.  West  of  the  village,  they  halted  their 
Jeeps  and  hurried  by  foot,  trying  to  circum- 
vent a  possible  ambush  laid  for  them. 

The  small  band  reached  Tu  Blnh  and  made 
contact  with  Liu.  It  was  returning  through 
rice  paddles  and  cornfields  when  it  made 
contact  with  strong  enemy  forces.  A  flreflght 
with  small  arms  and  automatic  weapons 
broke  out. 

The  V.C.  began  firing  mortar  rounds  on 
the  Americans  and  Vietnamese.  Vietnamese 
Regional  and  Popular  forces  In  the  area 
Joined  the  struggle.  Owen  and  a  companion 
were  breaking  for  fresh  cover  when  a  grenade 
landed  between  them. 

The  concussion  dropped  Owen  to  the 
ground.  When  he  rose,  he  was  struck  by  a 
bullet.  With  his  companion's  help,  he  was 
able  to  run  another  100  yards  towards  the 
Jeeps  and  possible  help.  But,  he  fell,  too  weak, 
and  died. 

Owen  first  came  to  Vietnam  In  the  fall  of 
1965,  on  a  trip  around  the  world  after  his 
freshman  year  at  Stanford.  He  soon  grew  to 
love  the  Vietnamese  and  to  sympathize  with 
their  struggle  for  security  and  development. 
He  toured  the  country,  making  friends  with 
counter-insurgency  leaders  and  becoming  in- 
volved In  actions  with  the  Special  Forces  and 
other  units. 

In  February,  1966.  Owen  first  came  to 
Quang  Ngal  province  on  a  contract  with  the 
CB.  State  department,  to  handle  logistical 
problems  connected  with  the  refugee  pro- 
gram. In  the  autumn,  he  returned  to  Stan- 
ford where  he  spoke  often  of  the  problems 
and  complexities  of  the  struggle  In  Vietnam. 

Pew  Americans  are  committed  to  as  full 
and  as  intelligent  a  vision  of  the  Vietnamese 
struggle  as  Owen  was.  He  was  a  severe  critic 
of  many  aspects  of  American  military  policy. 
But  he  believed  passionately  and  enthusias- 
tically In  the  wlU  of  many  Vietnamese  to  re- 
sist V.C.  terror  and  to  develop  their  land  In 
peace.  He  was  convinced  that  only  a  gueniUa 
war,  fought  with  guerrilla  techniques  In  close 
touch  with  the  people,  would  be  able  to  bring 
order  to  Vietnam. 

In  Jime  of  this  year.  Owen  returned  to 
Vietnam  on  another  State  department  con- 
tract, this  tlm«  to  work  directly  In  counter- 
insurgency  warfare  as  adviser  to  several  Revo- 
lutionary Development  cadres. 

The  idea  of  such  cadre — units  of  69  young 
men  in  black  pajamas  trained  to  live  with, 
work  with,  teach  and  defend  the  people — 


American  Ut9.  His  acUve.  inteUlgent  articu- 
late mind  was  certainly  a  great  Iobb  to  our 
country  and  to  thoee  of  m  who  kn*w  hlm 

personally.  ^ 

I>wlght  was  having  a  algnlftcant  unpMt  on 
the  Vletnamew  people  and  the  eventuai  oiit- 
come  of  the  war  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
bad  started  a  nationwide  program  to  get 
students  and  other  leaders  mterested  In  the 
RevoluUonary  Development  Program.  He  naa 
written  many  valuable  suggeettons  on  how 
to  improve  our  effort  here  ranging  from 
organization,  training,  and  operation  of  the 
ex-VC  Armed  Propaganda  Teams  to  how  to 
improve  the  Popular  Force  Soldiers  fgiitlng 
ability  to  how  to  involve  the  Buddhist  Monks 
in  the  effort  to  win  the  confidence  of  the 
people  to  the  Government  of  Vietnam.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  Ideas  that  he  had  and 
that  were  being  put  Into  effect.  In  one  ^ 
one-half  years  In  Vietnam,  I  have  not  seen 
anyone  who  had  so  many  sound  ideas  on  bow 
to  improve  the  Vietnamese  effort.  In  addition 
to  having  many  good  Ideas  about  bow  to  Im- 
prove the  Vietnamese  effort  In  Vietnam 
Dwnght  also  had  the  ability  to  win  the  respect 
and  trust  of  the  Vietnamese  people.  He  could 
communicate  with  them  very  oP«nly  ^ 
easily.  Because  they  Uked  him  and  trusted 
him  It  was  very  easy  for  him  to  Influence  the 
Vietnamese.  He  enjoyed  so  much  success  in 

._...... dealing  with  the  Vietnamese  at  aU  levels. 

"I'm   more   and   more    convinced,"   Owen     dder  and  more  experienced  Americans  ouen 
the  people  don't  like  the  V.C.      became  Jealous  of  him.  I  say  this  because  i 


disappointments  as  well  as  steady,  modest 
successes. 

Owen  took  pleasure  In  every  new  fence  put 
up,  well  dug,  hamlet  road  opened  as  "secure," 
village  able  to  be  visited  freely. 

Owen  was  an  unusually  tall  young  man, 
standing  slx-feet-flve,  and  lean  as  a  sapling. 
Vietnamese  who  did  not  know  him  as  Mr. 
Owen  called  him  "Mr.  Tall." 

I  visited  with  Owen  a  total  of  one  week 
during  my  month  in  Vietnam,  on  two  differ- 
ent occasions. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Vietnam,  he  told 
me.  he  was  discouraged  by  the  .American  em- 
phasis on  material,  large  operations  and 
huge  bases,  and  mania  for  opening  and  pro- 
tecting highways.  But  the  longer  he  stayed, 
he  told  me  In  our  last  conversation  four 
days  before  he  died,  the  more  refreshed  he 
felt. 

The  day  before  I  arrived  for  my  second 
visit,  he  said,  he  had  visited  a  hamlet  where 
people  said  they  had  never  before  seen  an 
American.  Owen's  height,  no  doubt,  amazed 
them  as  it  did  most  Vietnamese.  But  they 
told  him  they  were  glad  to  meet  an  American, 
since  they  had  heard  Americans  were  trying 
to  make  life  better  for  the  people.  He  felt 
good  about  the  conversation 


told  me.  "that  the  people 

They're  afraid  and  they  need  security,  but 

they  don't  like  the  V.C." 

During  his  time  In  Vietnam.  Owen  wrote 
many  reports  urging  a  modification  of  Amer- 
ican procedures  and  priorities.  He  liked  to 
talk  about  the  larger  issues  of  the  war.  He 
sympathized  with  the  peace  movement,  but 
found  many  In  the  movement  widely  mis- 
taken in  their  views  of  what  was  actually 
happening  In  Vietnam. 

In  essence,  he  took  the  view  that  the  UjS. 
was  now  committed  to  Vietnam,  and  that 
many  Vietnamese  desired  and  needed  this 
commitment.  He  also  believed  that  the  pres- 
ent American  response  was  much  too  mlU- 
tary.  Impersonal  and  inappropriate  for  a 
guerrilla  struggle  among  the  people. 

Owen  had  a  contagious  enthusiasm  and  a 
constant  courage.  He  had  been  in  many  fire- 
fights.  His  Vietnamese  counterpart,  Lieut. 
Le,  was  a  warm  and  affectionate  friend  of 
two  years'  standing.  Owen  often  slept  at 
Lieut.  Le'B  quarters  In  Tu  Nghla,  his  lanky 
frame  extending  uncomfortably  over  the  edge 
of  the  six-foot  cot  kept  there  for  his  use. 

Several  Vietnamese  friends  called  in  sym- 
pathy on  Embassy  House,  where  he  had  lived, 
and  others  wrote  brief  letters  of  gratitude. 
The  R.D.  cadres  had  a  memorial  service  In 
his  honor  two  days  after  his  death,  beneath 
a  banner  to  the  "eternal  remembrance  of 
Dwlght  Hall  Owen,  Jr..  who  has  sacrificed  his 
life  for  the  cause  of  Revolutionary  Develop- 
ment." 

A  month  earlier,  almost  to  the  day.  Owen's 
SUnford  sweetheart  had  left  Quang  Ngal 
after  almost  a  week's  visit.  At  that  time,  Tu 
Blnh  was  relatively  secure  and  they  would 
have  passed  through  It  on  their  way  to  Junk 
Base  16.  where  they  shared  a  Sunday  plcixlc. 
Owen  was  very  happy  about  that  week,  and 
very  proud  of  his  girl  for  coming. 

His  home  was  In  Providence,  R  J. 

Quang  Noai,  BVN, 
September  IS,  1997. 
Deab  Mb.  and  MM.  Owkk:  I  have  purpoaely 
delayed  writing  you  thla  letter  became  I 
wanted  to  wait  until  I  was  no  longer  deeply 
depressed  over  Dwlght's  death.  I  feel  a  great 
attachment  to  Dwlght,  ae  IX  he  were  a 
brother.  Not  only  waa  his  death  a  great  per- 
sonal loss,  but  It  waa  also  mine  and  niany 
other  people's  opinion  that  his  death  waa  a 
great  loea  to  our  country.  Had  he  lived  It  la 
certain  tlkat  he  would  have  occupied  a  great 
responsible    position    In    public    or    private 


became  Jealous  —  .  w„,«^ 

feel  It  is  an  indication  of  his  great  ability. 

I  could  relate  the  circumstances  surround- 
ln«  Dwlehfs  death  but  I  do  not  feel  that  it  Is 
nVcessary.  I  feel  that  it  Is  sufficient  to  say 
that  he  died  as  a  hero.  He  displayed  a  peat 
deal  of  bravery  just  prior  to  his  deato^Hls 
Vietnamese  Interpreter  stayed  with  Dwlght 
even  after  Dwlght  had  died,  the  interpreter 
had  no  ammunition,  and  there  «-erc  many 
Viet  Cong  all  around.  His  Interpreter  did  thla 
because  of  his  devoUon  to  Dwlght. 

The  Vietnamese  In  Quang  Ngal  held  a 
Memorial  Service  for  Dwlght  in  which  the 
Province  Chief  and  other  leaders  paid  tribute 
to  him.  It  was  a  very  emotional  experience. 
I  am  sendmg  you  some  of  the  pictures  and 
speeches  under  separate  cover.  This  service 
mdlcated  the  very  closeness  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese people  to  Dwlght.  This  was  the  fli«t  time 
that  I  had  seen  the  Vietnamese  organize  a 
Memorial  Service  for  an  American. 

I  hope  this  letter  gives  you  a  UtUe  better 
perspective  of  the  circumstonces  surround- 
ing Dwlght 's  death.  The  Vietnamese  have  a 
saying  that  when  you  have  many  people  who 
are  sad.  It  makes  the  burden  lighter  for 
everyone  because  there  are  more  people  to 
divide  the  sadness.  There  are  many  people 
here  Vietnamese  and  American,  who  want  to 
share  the  sorrow  and  respectfully  send  their 
condolence  to  you  In  your  time  of  sorrow. 

I  feel  that  aU  the  people  who  have  known 
Dwlght  will  always  try  harder  In  tbelrwork  in 
order  to  make  up  for  our  loss  of  Dwlght.  i 
also  hope  that  his  two  brothers  wUl  carry  on 
for  him  in  their  choeen  flelda  of  endeavor 
and  when  they  marry  that  they  wJU  have 
large  famlUes  to  help  make  up  tot  I>wlghfi 
heredity  that  Is  now  lost  to  our  future  gen- 
erations. 

Please  accept  my  deepest  sympathy. 
Sincerely,  ^ 

KxKIfXTS  R.  EUkbibok. 


POLLY  IN  VIETNAM:  A  HERO'S 
CANDID  VIEW 

Mr,  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  this,  the 
day  before  Armistice  Day.  It  is  particu- 
larly important  that  we  recognise  the 
fact  that  wars  today  are  fought  In  great 
part  by  clvUlans  and  In  the  civilian  sec- 
tor, that  the  stakes  are  Uie  mtods  and 
hearts  of  the  people ;  and  in  Vietnam  thla 
civilian  facet  of  war  is,  I  believe,  th« 
principal  one.  -     - 
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In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
achievements  and  the  views  of  an  ex- 
traordinary young  man  from  my  State 
who  recently  lost  his  life  in  Vietnam. 

His  name  was  Dwlght  HaU  Owen,  Jr., 
&nd  at  the  time  of  his  death  2  months 
ago  at  the  age  of  21,  he  was  on  leave  from 
his  studies  at  Stanford  University,  serv- 
ing on  his  second  tour  of  volunteer  duty 
as  a  civilian  adviser  In  the  combat  area. 
He  was  not  a  soldier  and  although  he  was 
in  the  ROTC  program  at  Stanford,  he 
could  have  spent  his  college  years  in  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  classroom,  had 
he  elected  to  do  so.  But  he  went  to  Viet- 
nam in  the  fall  of  1965  on  a  personal  tour 
&nd  was  so  taken  with  what  he  saw  that 
he  returned  a  few  months  later  as  an 
AID  representative  In  Quang  Ngai  Prov- 
ince. He  returned  again  this  year,  again 
under  State  Departmenl^-AID — con- 
trac'.,  to  serve  as  adviser  in  the  counter- 
Insurgency  movement  or,  as  I  prefer  to 
call  it,  the  democratic  Insurgency  move- 
ment. It  w£is  while  serving  in  this  ca- 
pacity that  he  was  cut  down  by  enemy 
fire  near  Quang  Ngai  on  August  31. 

Mr.  President,  that  Dwlght  Owen,  Jr., 
was  an  extraordinarily  capable  and  dedi- 
cated young  man  was  apparent  from  his 
achievements  and  his  records.  But  what 
made  his  short  life  all  the  more  remark- 
able and  significant  was  the  fact  he  had 
unusual  powers  of  discernment  and 
judgment,  which  he  brought  to  bear  on 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam.  He  visited  me  in 
my  office  here  shortly  after  he  returned 
from  his  first  mission,  and  I  was  pro- 
foundly impressed  by  him  and  what  he 
had  to  say.  He  was  neither  a  hawk  nor  a 
dove,  as  we  have  come  to  use  those  trite 
labels,  but  rather  an  independent  man 
who  believed  In  the  cause  of  freedom  for 
South  Vietnam,  while  at  the  same  time 
harboring  some  honest  doubts  and  res- 
ervations about  how  his  own  Govern- 
ment was  trying  to  achieve  that  objec- 
tive. In  August  of  1966.  he  wrote  me  a 
letter  in  which  he  said,  in  part — 

I  flrmly  believe  In  what  we  arc  attempting 
to  do  and  only  disagree  in  some  of  our 
methods. 

Since  his  death,  I  have  been  piivlleged 
to  read  a  most  thoughtful  and  candid, 
and,  I  might  say.  disturbing  report  en- 
titled "Views  on  Vietnam"  which  Dwlght 
Owen,  Jr.,  wrote  last  June.  In  it  he  spares 
no  detail  about  how  the  United  States, 
for  all  its  military  might,  has  been  out- 
witted, outfought,  and  outpolltlcked 
by  the  Vletcong.  The  main  point  of  his 
observations  seem  to  be  that  the  Vlet- 
cong are  fighting  a  totally  political  war, 
with  extreme  flexibility  and  attention  to 
political  consequences,  while  the  United 
States  ponderously  pursues  a  basically 
military  objective,  using  clumsy  milltarj- 
tactics  that  actually  defeat  our  political 
objectives. 

Dwlght  Owen's  report  tells,  for  exam- 
ple, how  the  U.S.  forces  persist  In  ualng 
clumsy  outsize  vehicles,  such  as  person- 
nel carriers,  that  chew  up  rice  paddles 
and  wreck  Irrigation  dikes,  causing  un- 
told hardship  and  bitterness.  The  Vlet- 
cong, by  contrast,  go  everywhere  on  foot, 
enjoying  greater  flexibility,  as  a  result; 
they  rush  in  and  help  rebuild  the  rice 
paddles  as  soon  as  the  mechanized  Amer- 
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loan  forces  have  departed,  thus  capital- 
izing on  the  havoc  which  our  forces 
created. 

Similarly,  Mr.  Owens  report  tells  how 
the  Vietcong  operating  from  temporary 
and  expendable  bases  operate  a  tireless 
program  of  indoctrination  and  assistance 
in  the  hamlets  and  villages  under  the 
cover  of  darkness.  United  States  and 
South  Vietnamese  units  meanwhile  have 
retreated  to  their  more  elaborate  fixed 
bases,  some  of  which  have  permanent 
quarters,  television,  ice  cream  and  hot 
meals. 

Our  policy  needs  to  be  changed  from 
"search  and  destroy"  to  "clear  and  hold," 
Mr.  Owen  recommended.  Our  military 
action  should  be  followed  up  in  each  case 
by  Intense  and  continuing  political  ac- 
tivity that  will  match  the  efforts  of  the 
Vletcong,  point  for  point,  at  every  step 
of  the  way.  His  conclusion,  as  of  June 
1967,  was  the  following  warning: 

A  defeat  U  still  a  real  possibility  In  Viet- 
nam. We  may  achieve  a  military  victory  but 
faU  to  provide  a  government  which  will  at- 
tract and  hold  the  allegiance  of  the  popula- 
tion against  the  Viet  Cong.  Thus  far  the 
political  factor  has  been  acknowledged  in 
many  speeches  but  neglected  in  policy  forma- 
tion and  action  In  the  field.  We  are  approach- 
ing or  may  have  passed  the  point  at  which 
we  can  no  longer  attract  the  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  grateful  Indeed 
to  have  benefited  from  this  incisive  re- 
port on  the  situation  In  Vietnam,  as  seen 
by  a  clear-eyed  young  man  who  had  no 
ax  to  grind  and  no  cause  to  serve  other 
than  that  of  peace  and  freedom.  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  wisdom  of  his  conclu- 
sion, so  much  so  that  I  am  imdertaking, 
in  conjunction  with  my  distinguished 
senior  colleague.  Senator  Pastore,  to 
circulate  the  Owen  report  to  persons  in 
Government  who  might  be  in  a  position 
to  act  on  some  of  his  observations. 
Dwlght  Owen's  parents  and  family 
should  take  satisfaction  not  only  from 
the  fact  that  their  son  gave  his  life  doing 
what  he  believed  should  be  done,  but  also 
from  the  fact  that  his  ideas  and  thoughts 
have  sunlved  him  and  may  in  time  help 
to  shape  the  course  of  the  future. 


SAWTOOTH  NATIONAL  RECREATION 
AREA,  IDAHO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  713,  S.  1267. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Lecislattvb  Clerk.  A 
blU  (S.  1267)  to  establish  the  Sawtooth 
National  Recreation  Area  In  the  State 
of  Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with 
amendments,  on  page  3,  line  8,  after  the 
word  "property",  insert  "or  interests 
therein";  in  line  10,  after  the  word 
"property".  Insert  "or  Interests  therein"- 
after  line  22.  strike  out: 

8»c.  5.   (a)    The  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  acquire  an  Interest  in  private  prop- 


erty by  condemnation  shall  be  subject  to  th. 
provisions  ol  this  section. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shaU  make  and  publish 
regulations  setting  standards  for  the  use  of 
privately  owned  property  within  the  bound 
ariea  of  the  recreation  area.  Such  reguiatloni 
shall  be  generally  In  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poees  of  this  Act  and  shall  have  the  oblect 
of  assuring  that  the  use  and  development  ol 
privately  owned  property  is  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  with  the  ovenUl 
geneiral  plan  of  the  Sawtooth  National  Eec- 
reatlonal  Area.  Such  regulations  shall  be  aa 
detaUed  and  speclflc  as  is  reasonably  re- 
quired to  accomplish  such  objective  and 
purpose.  Such  regulations  may  HBa 
amongst  the  several  parcels  of  private  land 
in  the  boundaries  and  may  from  time  to 
time  be  amended  by  the  Secretary. 

All  regulations  adopted  under  this  Act 
shall  be  promulgated  In  conformity  with  tha 
provisions  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
A'-t:  No  regulation  shall  be  promulgated 
for  any  purpose  described  in  this  Act  unleeg 
a  public  hearing  has  been  conducted  and  op- 
portunity for  review  h&s  been  accorded  In 
confonnlty  with  the  provisions  of  sections  7 
and  8  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

.    And,  in  lieu  thereof.  Insert: 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary 
to  acquire  an  interest  in  private  property 
within  the  recreation  area  without  the  own- 
er's consent  and  by  means  of  condemnation 
shall  be  limited  to — 

(1)  th«  acquisition  of  scenic  easementt 
when  the  private  owner  falls  to  use  his  prop- 
erty In  conformance  with  the  standards  of 
a  use  provided  for  In  subaectlon  (b)  of  tills 
section,  and 

(2)  the  acquisition  of  easemente  for  acee* 
to  and  utilization  of  public  property:  Pro- 
vided, That  such  acquisition  shaJl  not  exceed 
5  per  centiim  of  the  total  acreage  of  all  prl- 
vate  property  within  the  recreation  area  as 
of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shaU  malce  and  publlab 
regulations  setting  artandards  for  the  use, 
subdivision,  and  development  of  privately 
owned  property  within  the  boundarlee  of  the 
recreation  area.  Such  regulations  shall  be 
generally  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  A«t  and  shall  have  the  object  of  aeaur- 
Ing  that  the  highest  and  beet  private  use, 
subdlvUion,  and  development  of  such  pri- 
vately owned  property  is  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  with  the  overall 
general  plan  of  the  Sawtooth  National  Recre- 
ation Area.  Such  regulations  shaU  be  as  de- 
tailed and  speclflc  as  is  reasonably  required 
to  aocompllsh  such  objective  and  purpoee. 
Such  regulations  may  differ  amongst  the 
several  parcels  of  private  land  In  the  boxind- 
arlee  and  may  from  time  to  time  be  n.mAn^«wi 
by  the  Secretary.  AU  regulations  adopted 
under  this  Act  shall  be  promulgated  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act.  The  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Idaho  shaU 
have  Jurisdiction  to  review  such  regulations 
after  their  effective  date,  upon  a  complaint 
filed  by  any  affected  landowner.  In  an  action 
for  a  declaratory  Judgment. 

On  page  6,  line  9,  after  the  word  "ap- 
propriated", strike  out  "funds",  and  in- 
sert "funds.";  in  line  12.  after  the  word 
"land",  strike  out  "(including  the  air 
space  above  such  land) ";  in  line  14,  after 
the  word  "prelude",  strike  out  "any  cus- 
tomary or  traditional",  and  insert  "the 
continuation  of  any";  In  line  16,  after  the 
word  "owner",  strike  out  "prior  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  easement.",  and  insert 
"as  of  the  date  of  this  Act.";  after  line  17. 
strikeout: 

(d)  Where  an  owner  of  private  property 
within  the  exterior  boimdarlea  of  the  rec- 
reaUon  area  as  of  the  date  of  this  Act.  or 
his  heirs,  desires  to  dispose  of  such  prop- 
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_tf  to  the  Federal  Government,  the  Bec- 
2Ly  ahaU  purchase  said  property  at  a  price 
2«t  ahaU  include  compensation  for  any  de- 
~^  la  the  value  thereof  that  may  have 
fJujted  from  the  promulgation  of  regula- 
Zia.  Bonlng  or  scenic  easements  as  a  con- 
Zt^ntx  of  the  estabUshment  of  the  rec- 
Sction  area:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
i^^ons  of  this  subsection  shaU  cease  to  be 
ueffect  after  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
^fg  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

And.  In  lieu  thereof.  Insert: 

(d)  Where  an  owner  of  private  property 
-Itbln  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  recre- 
luon  area  as  of  the  date  of  this  Act,  or  his 
heirs  and  devisees,  desires  to  dlspoee  of  such 
oroperty  to  the  Federal  Government,  the  Sec- 
retary shaU  purchase  said  property  at  a  price 
Uut  shall  include  compensation  for  any  de- 
crease in  the  value  thereof  not  previously 
compensated  for  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  that  may  have  resulted  from  the  pro- 
mulgation of  regulations,  standards,  or  other 
conaequences  of  the  estabUshment  of  the 
r«:r««tlon  area.  In  the  event  the  Secretary 
and  the  owner  are  unable  to  agree  upon  the 
purchase  price,  and  the  Secretary  decUnes  to 
complete  the  purchase,  the  owner  may  file  a 
complaint  setting  out  these  facts,  together 
with  a  good  and  sufficient  deed  to  the  prop- 
erty In  the 'United  States  District  Court  for 
tue  'District  of  Idaho.  After  the  filing  of  an 
answer  by  the  United  States,  the  case  shall  be 
treated  to  the  extent  possible,  in  the  same 
manner  as  an  action  for  the  condemnation  of 
property  brought  by  the  United  States:  Pre- 
ttied, however.  That  the  provUions  of  this 
lubaectlon  shall  cease  to  be  In  effect  after  a 
period  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

On  page  7.  after  line  23.  strike  out: 

(e)  The  limitations  hereinabove  set  forth 
on  the  authority  to  condemn  an  interest  in 
lands  shall  not  apply  to  property  which  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  needed  for  ease- 
ments for  access  to  and  utilization  of  public 
property:  Provided,  That  the  acquisition  for 
such  purposes  shall  not  exceed  5  per  centum 
of  the  total  acreage  of  all  privately  owned 
property  In  the  recreation  area. 

On  page  8.  line  20,  after  "Sec.  7.".  strike 
out  "Recommendations",  and  insert 
"Provisions  for  review,  recommenda- 
tions,"; on  page  9,  line  18,  after  the  word 
"the"  where  it  appears  the  second  time, 
strike  out  "States"  and  Insert  "State"; 
on  page  10,  line  6,  after  the  word  "There". 
Insert  "is";  and  in  the  same  line,  after 
the  word  "appropriated",  strike  out  "such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary",  and  Insert 
'not  more  than  $27,380,000";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

S.  1267 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemUed,  That,  In  or- 
der to  assure  the  preservation  of,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  scenic,  historic,  pastoral,  flsh  and 
wildlife,  and  other  recreational  values  of  the 
Sawtooth  Mountains  and  adjacent  valley 
lands,  there  Is  hereby  established,  subject  to 
valid  existing  rights,  the  Sawtootli  National 
Recreation  Area. 

8»c.  2.  The  boundaries  of  the  recreation 
area  shaU  be  those  shown  on  the  map  en- 
titled "Proposed  Sawtooth  National  Recrea- 
tion Ar«a",  dated  AprU  1,  1966,  which  Is  on 
file  and  available  for  public  Inspection  In 
the  office  of  the  Chief,  Forest  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture (hereinafter  called  the  "Secretary") 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date 
this  Act  takes  effect,  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register  a  notice  of  the  estabUshment  of  the 
Sawtooth  Ifattonal  Recreation  Area,  together 
with  a  detaUed  description  and  map  showing 
the  boundaries  thereof. 


8«c.  8.  The  Secretary  shaU  administer  the 
Sawtooth  National  R«creaOon  Area  In  such 
manner  as  will  best  provide  for  (1)  the  pro- 
tection and  conservation  of  the  aalmon  and 
other  fisheries,  (2)  the  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  scenic,  historic,  pastoral,  wild- 
life, and  other  values  contributing  to  and 
available  for  pubUc  enjoyment,  including  the 
preservation  of  sites  associated  with  and  typi- 
fying the  economic  and  social  history  of  the 
American  West;  and  (3)  on  federaUy  owned 
lands,  the  management,  utUlzatlon,  and  dis- 
posal of  natural  resources,  such  as  lumbering, 
grazing,  and  mining,  that  will  not  subetan- 
tlally  impair  the  purposes  for  which  the  rec- 
reation area  Is  established. 

Sec.  4.  Subject  to  the  limitations  herein- 
after set  forth,  the  Secretary  may  acquire  by 
purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  by  gift,  exchange,  bequest,  or  other- 
wise, such  lands  or  Interests  therein  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  recreation  area  as  he 
determines  to  be  needed  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  But  any  property  or  interest  within 
the  recreation  area  owned  by  the  State  of 
Idaho  or  any  poUtlcal  subdivision  thereof 
may  be  acquired  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act  only  with  the  concurrence  of  the  owner. 
In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire  prop- 
erty by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may  accept 
title  to  any  non-Federal  property  or  Interests 
therein  located  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
recreation  area  and  convey  to  the  grantor  of 
such  property  any  federaUy  owned  property 
or  Interests  therein  within  the  State  of  Idaho 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  The 
properties  so  exchanged  shall  be  approxi- 
mately equal  in  fair  market  value:  Provided. 
That  vhe  Secretary  may  accept  cash  from  or 
pay  cash  to  the  grantor  In  such  an  exchange 
in  order  to  equalize  the  values  of  the  prop- 
erties exchanged. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  any  Federal  property  located  within  the 
recreation  area  may.  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  agency  having  custody  thereof,  be  trans- 
ferred without  consideration  to  the  admin- 
istrative jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  for  use 
by  him  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary 
to  acquire  an  Interest  in  private  property 
within  the  recreation  area  without  the  own- 
er's consent  and  by  means  of  condemnation 
shall  be  limited  to— 

(1)  the  acquisition  of  scenic  easements 
when  the  private  owner  falls  to  use  his 
property  In  conformance  with  the  standards 
of  a  use  provided  In  conformance  with  the 
standards  of  a  \ise  provided  for  In  subsection 
(b)   of  this  section,  and 

(2)  the  acquisition  of  easements  for  ac- 
cess to  and  UtUlzatlon  of  pubUc  property: 
Provided,  That  such  acquisition  shaU  not 
exceed  S  per  centum  of  the  total  acreage  of 
all  private  property  within  the  recreation 
area  as  of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  and  publish 
regulations  setting  standards  for  the  use, 
subdivision,  and  development  of  privately 
owned  property  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  recreation  area.  Such  regulations  shall 
be  generaUy  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  and  shall  have  the  object  of  as- 
suring that  the  highest  and  best  private  use, 
subdivision,  and  development  of  such  pri- 
vately owned  property  U  consistent  with  the 
purpoeeii  of  this  Act  and  with  the  overaU 
general  plan  of  the  Sawtooth  National  Rec- 
reation Area.  Such  regulation*  shall  be  -de- 
toUed  and  specific  aa  U  reasonably  requind 
to  accomplish  such  objective  and  purpoee. 
Such  regulations  may  differ  amongst  the  sev- 
eral paroels  of  private  lazuls  In  the  bounda- 
ries and  may  &om  time  to  time  be  amended 
by  the  Secretary.  AU  regulations  adopted 
under  this  Act  «haU  be  promulgated  in  con- 
formity with  the  prorUrtOM  of  the  Admm- 
Utrattve  Prooedure  Act.  The  TTnlted  States 
District  Court  for  th*  District  of  Idaho  sbaU 


have  Jurisdiction  to  review  such  reg»Ua.tlons 
after  their  effective  date,  upon  a  complaint 
filed  by  any  affected  landowner.  In  an  action 
for  a  declaratory  judgment. 

(c)  To  assure  that  private  land  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  national  rwcreatlon  area  U 
used  in  a  manner  which  Is  not  detrimental  to 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  procure  by  gift,  purchase  with 
donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  otherwtee, 
scenic  easements  within  the  twtindartee  of 
the  recreation  area. 

As  used  In  this  Act  the  term  "scenic  eaee- 
ment"  means  the  right  to  control  the  use  of 
land  in  order  to  protect  the  esthetic  values 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but  shaU  not 
preclude  the  continuation  of  any  use  exer- 
cised by  the  owner  as  of  the  date  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Where  an  owner  of  private  property 
within  the  exterior  boiuidarle*  of  the  recrea- 
tion area  as  of  the  date  of  this  Act,  or  his 
heirs  and  devisee,  desires  to  dispose  of  such 
property  to  the  Federal  Government,  the 
Secretary  shaU  purchase  said  property  at  a 
price  that  shaU  Include  compensation  for 
any  decrease  In  the  value  thereof  not  previ- 
ously compensated  for  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  that  may  have  resulted  from  the 
promulgation  of  regulations,  standards,  or 
other  consequences  of  the  establishment  o4 
the  recreation  area.  In  the  event  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  owner  are  unable  to  agree  upon 
the  purchase  price,  and  the  Secretary  decUnea 
to  complete  the  purchase,  the  owrer  may  lUe 
a  complaint  setting  out  these  facts,  together 
with  a  good  and  nufficlent  deed  to  the  prop- 
erty, in  the  United  States  DUtrict  Court  for 
the  District  of  Idaho.  After  the  filing  of  an 
answer  bv  he  United  States,  the  case  shall 
be  treated  to  the  extent  possible.  In  the 
same  manner  as  an  action  for  the  condem- 
nation of  property  brought  by  the  United 
States:  Proiided.  however.  That  the  provi- 
sions of  thU  subsection  shall  cease  to  be  In 
effect  after  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec  6.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
appUcablUty  of  the  United  States  mining  and 
mineral  leasing  laws  on  the  federally  owned 
lands  vi-lthln  the  recreation  area,  except  that 
all  mining  claims  located  or  leases  Issued 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  regulations  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Any  patent  issued  on  any  mining  claim  lo- 
cated after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
shall  recite  this  limitation  and  continue  to 
be  subject  to  such  regulations.  All  such 
regulations  shaU  provide,  among  other 
thmgs,  for  such  measures  as  may  tie  rea- 
sonable to  protect  the  scenic  and  esthetic 
values  of  the  recreation  area  and  to  assure 
against  poUution  of  the  Salmon  River  and 
other  streams  and  waters  within  the  recrea- 
tion area. 

Sec.  7.  Provisions  for  review,  recommenda- 
tions and  other  procedures  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  September  3.  1964,  shaU  apply  to  the 
Sawtooth  Primitive  Area  and  adjacent  pub- 
lic lands  within  the  national  forests.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shaU  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  section  3  of  said  Act 
In  relation  to  such  primitive  area  in  an 
expeditious  manner. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  may  cooperate  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  with  State  and  local 
pubUc  agencies,  and  with  private  individuals 
and  agencies  in  the  development  and  opera- 
tion of  faclUtlee  and  services  in  the  area  In 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  ol  this  Act.  In 
eluding,  but  not  limited  to,  the  restoration 
and  maintenance  of  the  historic  setting  and 
background  of  the  old  mining  town  of  At- 
lanta and  the  frontier  ranch-type  town  of 
Stanley. 

Sk;.  9.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  rtlmlnlah 
enlaige,  or  modify  any  right  of  the  Stat*  of 
Idaho,  or  any  poUtlcal  subdivision  thereof, 
to  OT<P^»'^  clvU  and  criminal  JurtedlctlCB 
within  the  recreation  area  or  of  rights  to  tax 
persons,  corporations,  franchisee,  or  property. 
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including  mineral  or  ottier  Interests,  in  or  on 
lands  or  waters  within  the  recreation  area. 

Sec.  10.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
Jurisdiction  or  responsibilities  of  the  State 
of  Idaho  under  other  provisions  of  law  with 
respect  to  hunting  and  flshlng. 

Sec.  11.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  State  and 
the  United  States  over  waters  of  any  stream 
included  In  the  Sawtooth  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  shall  be  determined  by  established 
principles  of  law.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  any  taking  by  the  United  States  of 
water  right  which  Is  vested  under  either 
State  or  Federal  law  at  the  time  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  entitle  the  owner 
thereof  to  Just  compensation.  Nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  constitute  an  express  or  Im- 
plied claim  or  denial  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  to  exemption  from  State 
water  laws. 

Sec.  12.  Money  appropriated  from  the  land 
and  water  conservation  funds  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and  scenic 
easements  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  There 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
more  than  .."27  380.000  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 


November  9,  1967 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing bill  is  S.  1267.  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  it  is  rare  that  one  government  will 
cede  to  another  a  large  block  of  its  ter- 
ritory without  a  great  deal  of  fanfare 
or  even  a  modicum  of  bloodshed.  But  I 
would  like  to  call  the  Senate's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  such  a  phenomenon  has 
occurred. 

According  to  the  Dally  Digest  of  the 
CoNGRESsiON.^L  RECORD  for  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 7,  1967.  Idaho  has  silently  deeded 
her  beautiful  Sawtooth  Mountain  Range 
to  my  State  of  Utah. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  read  from  the 
Dally  Digest  of  Tuesday,  November  7, 
1967.  at  page  DlOOl,  under  "Bills  Re- 
ported:" 

S.  1267,  to  establish  the  Sawtooth  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  In  Utah,  with  amend- 
ments (S.  Rept.  730). 

Mr.  President,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  my  colleagues.  Senator  Chttrch 
and  Senator  Jordan  of  Idaho,  for  this 
most  generous  gift.  It  will  compliment 
our  great  Uinta  Range  and  Wasatch 
Range,  our  Flaming  Gorge  and  Glen 
Canyon  Recreation  Areas.  I  thank  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  that  I  read 
the  Daily  Digest  of  the  Congressional 
Record  as  he  does,  and  I  must  concede  it 
does  indicate  the  title  to  the  Sawtooth 
Mountains  has  been  transferred  to  the 
State  of  Utah.  However,  I  emphasize  that 
there  was  a  condition  attached  to  that 
transfer:  It  is  to  be  f.o.b.  Unless  you  can 
remove  the  mountains  from  the  premises 
within  24  hours  the  title  reverts  to  the 
donor. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  moment  to 
point  out  that  no  matter  what  the  Con- 
gressional Record  states  In  the  Daily 
Digest,  the  Sawtooth  Mountains  remain 
the  proud  possessions  of  Idaho  and  hope- 
fully will  remain  our  property  for  some 
time  to  come.  So  proud  are  we  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  Sawtooths  that  we  would 
urge  hasty  and  favorable  action  on  the 
bill  that  would  name  this  range  a  na- 
tional recreation  area. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  fully  sup- 
port S.  1267.  The  Sawtooths  in  Idaho  or 
Utah  are  superb,  and  should  be  preserved 
for  the  enjoyment  of  all  Americans  for  all 
time. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
now  before  us.  S.  1267,  would  establish 
the  Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area 
In  central  Idaho  in  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent mountain  regions  of  the  West. 

This  is,  Mr.  President,  an  area  which 
in  the  past  has  been  under  consideration 
for  a  national  park.  However,  field  hear- 
ings which  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  the  cosponsor  of  the  bill  [Mr.  Jordan 
of  Idaho]  and  I  arranged  and  attended  in 
Idaho  last  year  demonstrated  over- 
whelming support  for  a  national  recrea- 
tion area  in  place  of  the  national  park. 
During  2  days  of  hearings,  we  received 
excellent  testimony  from  a  large  number 
of  Idaho  citizens,  including  those  most 
familiar  with  the  area.  Afterward,  we 
carefully  sifted  through  that  testimony 
and  undertook  to  redraft  the  bill  in  the 
light  of  the  fine  recommendations  we  re- 
ceived. We  think  the  bill,  as  we  consider 
it  today,  represents  the  closest  possible 
reflection  of  what  seemed  to  be  the  strong 
concensus  of  the  people  of  our  State. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Re- 
creation conducted  hearings  on  S.  1267- 
on  August  23  of  this  year,  and  subse- 
quently amended  and  favorably  reported 
the  bill  to  the  full  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  on  September  25.  The 
committee  voted  unanimously  on  October 
23  to  report  the  measure  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  a  major  purpose  of  S. 
1267  is  to  preserve  the  upland  of  the 
Sawtooth  Mountains — an  escarpment 
that  thrusts  42  snowcapped  peaks  to 
elevations  of  more  than  10.000  feet.  The 
peaks  tower  over  alpine-type  lakes,  rush- 
ing white  water  and  majestic  evergreen 
forests.  The  uplands  are  presently  in  the 
Sawtooth  primitive  area,  but  it  is  the  In- 
tent of  S.  1267  to  facilitate  their  in- 
clusion In  the  national  wilderness  sys- 
tem. 

Another  major  purpose  of  the  bill  Is 
to  preserve  the  attractive  lowlands, 
which  include  the  Sawtooth  VaUey  and 
Stanley  Basin.  Here,  vast  green  pastures, 
grazing  livestock,  log  fences  and  ranch 
houses  provide  an  authentically  "old 
western"  atmosphere  and  scenic  fore- 
ground to  the  jagged  mountain  peaks. 
The  bill  has  been  drawn  to  encourage 
the  continued  operation  of  the  livestock 
ranches,  with  condemnation  only  for 
scenic  easement,  and  provision  for  regu- 
lations by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  prevent  unsightly  commercial  develop- 
ment. 

The  size  of  the  recreation  area  would 
be  approximately  351.000  acres.  Of  this 
there  Is  about  195.000  acres  In  the  Saw- 
tooth primitive  area.  122,000  in  adjoin- 
ing national  forest  land,  110.400  unre- 
served public  domain  land,  1,600  State- 
owned  land,  and  22,400  acres  of  privately 
owned  land.  The  recreation  area  would 
be  administered  by  the  Forest  Service. 
Mr.  President,  the  influx  of  the  out- 
of-state  visitors  to  the  vast  moimtaln 
regions  of  Idaho  has  mushroomed  in 
recent  years.  Thousands  of  people  come 
from  throughout  the  Nation  to  hunt  and 
flsh  or  boat  down  our  wilderness  rivers. 
Others  come  to  camp  out,  marvel  at  the 
spectacular  scenery,  or  seek  the  moun- 
tain solitudes.  The  creation  of  a  Saw- 
tooth National  Recreation  Area  will  as- 
sure the  additional  facilities  needed  to 
accommodate  visitors  to  the  area. 


The  area  Is  located  75  miles  east  of 
Boise,  Idaho,  the  State's  largest  metro, 
polltan  center,  and  40  miles  north  of 
Sun  VaUey,  Idaho,  and  can  be  reached 
by  good  highways. 

Establishment  of  the  recreation  area 
will  also  make  a  contribution  to  the  econ. 
omy  of  the  State  and  region.  Perhaog 
most  importantly.  It  will  guarantee  the 
integrity  of  the  upland  wilderness,  which 
for  many  years  has  been  one  of  my  con- 
cerns, as  It  has  been  that  of  many  out- 
doorsmen  and  conservationists  in  my 
State.  Not  only  is  the  upland  Important 
for  its  beauty  and  recreation  potential 
it  Is  also  the  fountalnhead  of  three  great 
rivers,  the  Salmon,  Payette,  and  Boise— 
which  are  fed  by  the  high  mountain 
snowflelds. 

The  upper  branches  of  the  Salmon 
River  constitute  the  last  remaining 
major  nursery  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
for  salmon  and  steelhead,  the  anadro- 
mous  flsh  which  flght  their  way  up  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean  to  spawn  in  the  moun- 
tain shallows.  This  bill  looks  to  their 
■    protection. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  deal  of  work 
has  gone  Into  the  preparation  of  this 
proposed  legislation,  and  we  think  it  Is 
a  very  constructive  measure.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  give  it  prompt  approval. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  appreciate  very  much  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  In  trying  to  claim  the 
Sawtooth  National  Recreational  Area 
for  his  own  State  of  Utah.  We  want  to 
express  our  appreciation  to  him  for  com- 
ing to  help  us  at  the  hearings  In  Sun 
Valley.  Idaho,  on  the  bill.  But.  as  he 
knows,  there  is  about  as  much  chance  of 
moving  the  Sawtooth  Mountains  into 
Utah  as  there  Is  of  moving  Salt  Lake 
City  from  Utah  into  Idaho. 

Mr.  IVLANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  and  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pat 
In  the  chair).  Without  objection,  the 
amendments  will  be  considered  en  bloo 
and  are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  dlstingiilshed 
colleague.  Senator  Church.  In  urging 
the  Senate  to  adopt  S.  1267.  a  bill  to 
establish  the  Sawtooth  National  Recrea- 
tional Area  in  central  Idaho. 

The  Sawtooth  Mountains  have  been  a 
source  of  attraction  ever  since  the  first 
fur  trappers  and  miners  came  upon  them 
many  years  ago.  It  Is  difficult  to  describe 
their  grandeur.  They  are  mountains  of  ft 
savage  and  truly  awesome  natural 
beauty,  dotted  with  crystalline  moun- 
tain lakes  and  green  alpine  meadows. 
And  there  Is  great  charm  In  the  valley 
approaches  to  these  moxmtalns.  Most  of 
this  country  Is  little  changed  from  the 
way  It  looked  when  originally  settled. 
One  can  still  capture  the  flavor  of  the 
old  West  there. 

The  bin  provides  a  recreation  area  In 
the  Sawtooth  country  imder  the  super- 
vision of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  The 
total  area  encompassed  Is  about  351.400 
acres:  195,000  now  In  the  Sawtooth 
primitive  area;  about  22,400  In  private 
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ownership;  10,400  pubUc  domain  land; 
1600  owned  by  the  State  and  approxl- 
niately  122.000  acres  of  Federal  forest- 
land  available  for  multiple  use. 

Included  In  the  boundaries  of  this 
area  are  unspoiled  lakes  such  as  Redflsh. 
Stanley,  Alturas,  and  YeUowbelly.  and 
wild  reaches  of  the  Salmon,  Payette,  and 
Boise  Rivers.  The  area  offers  exception- 
ally fine  opportunities  for  hiking,  camp- 
ing fishing,  or  just  looking  in  a  spectac- 
ular mountain  and  forest  environment. 

Presently,  the  beauty  and  unique 
western  character  of  this  environment 
is  being  threatened  In  some  measure  by 
subdivision  of  the  meadows  and  fields 
near  Highway  93  in  the  Sawtooth  VaUey. 
Some  of  this  development  is  Incompat- 
ible with  the  scenic  and  historic  integ- 
rity of  the  area.  To  protect  this  integrity 
we  need  regulation  of  developments  and 
scenic  easements. 

On  the  valley  lands  we  believe  that 
grazing,  typical  ranching  facilities,  and 
appropriately  located  and  designed  busi- 
ness structures  and  houses  can  be  har- 
monized with  national  recreation  area 

objectives.  ,   .    ,v.     ^ 

The  migration  of  salmon  and  steelhead 
trout  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Salmon 
River  reaches  into  the  proposed  recrea- 
tion area.  The  continuation  of  this  un- 
usual recreation  resource  Is  dependent 
in  part  on  the  preservation  of  the  spawn- 
ing grounds.  To  maintain  the  run.  we 
need  to  protect  the  spawning  beds. 

The  local  economy  in  the  Sawtooth 
country  is  dependent  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  use  of  commodity-type  natural 
resources — forage,  timber,  minerals,  fish, 
and  game.  The  limited  private  ownership 
in  Stanley  Basin  and  Sawtooth  Valley  is 
essential  to  the  tax  base  of  rural  coun- 
ties. Public  ownership  consolidation  and 
development  management  programs 
therefore  must  be  geared  to  serving  the 
maximum  pubUc  benefit  with  the  least 
possible  negati\€  Impact  on  existing  or 
potential  business  and  on  the  tax  re- 
sources of  local  government. 

Under  this  bill,  the  land  now  desig- 
nated as  primitive  area  would  remain 
primitive  and  In  due  course  would  be  pre- 
sented to  Congress  for  inclusion  In  the 
national  wilderness  system.  The  lands 
outside  the  primitive  area  would  undergo 
careful,  conservation-oriented  develop- 
ment to  accommodate  an  Increase  in  rec- 
reation pressure.  Multiple  use  of  the  area 
including  grazing  and  domestic  live- 
stock raising,  public  hunting  and  fishing, 
timber  harvesting,  and  other  managed 
resource  utilization  would  be  permitted 
to  the  extent  these  are  compatible  with 
the  objectives  of  the  complete  recreation 
area  program.  The  development  of  min- 
eral resources  would  be  authorized  with 
regulation. 

Preservation  of  the  rustic  western  at- 
mosphere would  be  actively  encouraged. 
Cooperative  programs  of  State,  county, 
and  local  agencies  and  groups  would  be 
pursued.  Scenic  easements  to  protect  the 
lands  would  be  acquired  and  easements 
for  needed  public  access  roads  would  be 
obtained. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  the  out- 
growth of  extensive  consultation  with 
concerned  local  Interests,  public  hear- 
ings and  liaison  with  Federal  agencies.  I 
believe  that  It  represents  a  unique  ap- 


proach in  its  attempt  to  accommodate 
the  legitimate  desires  of  local  residents 
with  the  objectives  of  a  national  recrea- 
tion area.  I  thliJi  It  Is  an  approach  that 
will  work. 

Having  been  a  rancher  myself  for 
many  years,  I  know  what  It  Is  to  be  a 
working  conservationist.  And  I  know 
how  seriously  livestock  operators  take 
their  conservation  responsibilities  in  this 
day  and  age. 

I  am  convinced  that  Idaho's  mountain 
and  valley  land  resources  must  be  man- 
aged under  the  concept  of  multiple  use 
and  continued  yield  if  our  State  is  to  de- 
velop economically  and  to  prosper.  I  am 
equally  devoted  to  the  idea  that  we  must 
preserve  and  protect  our  natural  herit- 
age. These  two  necessities,  if  wisely  han- 
dled, are  not  incompatible.  I  think  the 
establishment  of  Sawtooth  National 
Recreation  Area  will  show  this  to  be 
true. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed. 
the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  annoimced  that  on 
November  7,  1967,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  act  (S.  1160)  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
by  extending  and  Improving  the  provi- 
sions thereof  relating  to  grants  for  con- 
struction of  educational  television  broad- 
casting facilities,  by  authorizing  assist- 
ance In  the  construction  of  noncommer- 
cial educational  radio  broadcasting  fa- 
cilities, by  estabUshing  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration to  assist  in  establishing  inno- 
vative educational  programs,  to  facilitate 
educational  program  availability,  and  to 
aid  the  operation  of  educational  broad- 
casting facilities;  and  to  authorize  a 
comprehensive  study  of  instructional 
television  and  radio;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   

EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
simdry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  tiie  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 

RZPORT    OP    COMTTEOLUX    OKMZBAL 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Oenaral  of 
the  United  Statee,  trajwmlttlng.  punuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  (elected 
program  activities  at  the  Park  Job  Corpa 
Center,  Office  of  Economic  Opportiinlty, 
dated  November  1967  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Sixth  Rxpokt  op  th«  FmiaAi.  Voting 

ASSIBTANCK   PaOGK/.M 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  DefenM. 
transmitting,  pursiiant  to  law,  the  Sixth  Re- 
port of  the  Federal  Voting  AaalBt&noe  Pro- 
gram covering  the  period  from  September 
1965  to  September  1967  (with  an  aocom- 
panylng  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 
Report  op  Fstoux,  Contubtttions  Psogkaic 
EQtnPkiKirT   and  Paciljtixs 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of  Civil 
Defense,  Department  of  the  Army,  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Office  of  Civil 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
feport  of  Federal  Contributions  Program 
Equipment  and  Facilities  (Reporting  Sym- 
bol OCD-CONG(Q)2)  for  the  quarter  ended 
September  30.  1967  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Pboposed   Ascenbmxmt  op  Packxbs   akd 

Stocktards  Act,  1921 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  1921  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
appoints  the  following  Senator  to  at- 
tend the  28th  session  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  European  Migra- 
tion, to  be  held  at  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
on  November  13  through  17.  1967:  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  2324.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  act  prohibiting 
flshlng  in  the  territorial  waters  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  penalties  provided 
thereunder  (Rept.  No.  736) . 

By  Mr.  JACKSOU,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

S.  2428.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington certain  lands  In  the  counties  of 
Yakima  and  Kittitas,  Wash.,  In  exchange  for 
cerUln  other  lands,  and  for  other  puiposea 
(Rept.  No.  741). 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  6784.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dlspoeal 
of  molybdenum  from  the  national  stockpile 
(Rept.  No.  738) ; 

HJR.  S787.  An  act  to  authorlae  the  dlcpoeal 
of  rare-earth  materials  from  the  national 
BtockpUe  and  the  supplemental  stockpUe 
(Rept.  No.  739);  and 

B.S..  5788.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  bismuth  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supplemental  stockpUe  (Rept.  No.  737) . 

By  Mr.  EKVIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  320.  A  bill  to  authorlae  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  release  certain  use  restrictions 
on  a  tract  of  land  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  in  order  that  such  land  may  be  used 
In  connection  with  a  proposed  water  supply 
lake,  and  for  other  purpoaas  (B«pt.  No.  740) . 
By  Mr.  BIBL£.  from  the  Committee  ob 
Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

B.A.  isaotf.  An  act  making  aitpreprtattana 
for  military  oonstructlon  for  the  Dspartment 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80. 
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1968,    and    for    other    purposes     (Rept.    No. 
742). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  In  executive  session, 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce : 

Fr&nJc  W.  Lehan,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Autst&nt   Secretary   of  Transpwrtatlon;    and 

Donald  B.  Northrup,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  permanent  appointment  In  the  En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Administration. 


for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  SUtes: 

William  J.  BabaUs,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  promotion  In  the  Navy; 

Sam  R.  Baker  11,  and  sundry  other  staff 
noncommissioned  officers,  for  appointment 
In  the  Marine  Corps;  and 

Jaclc  A.  Frost.  Marine  Corps,  for  reappoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Marine  Corps. 


November  9,  1967 


EASTERN  DISTRICT  COURT  AT 
BROOKLYN  AND  MINEOLA 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I  report 
favorably  simdry  nominations  in  the 
Coast  Guard.  Since  these  names  have 
previously  appeared  In  the  Congress- 
ional Record,  In  order  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  printing  them  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  Information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  He  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows : 

Frcmk  M.  Sperry,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
to  the  p>ermanent  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Coast  Ouard. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  report 
favorably  the  nomination  of  two  Air 
Force  general  officers,  and  ask  that  these 
names  be  placed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as 
follows : 

Lt.  Gen.  Richard  L.  Bohannon,  (major  gen- 
eral. Regular  Air  Force  Medical).  U.S.  Air 
Force,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general:  and 

MaJ.  Gen.  Kenneth  E.  Fletcher,  Regular 
Air  Force  Medical,  for  appointment  as  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  Air  Force,  In  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, I  report  favorably  342  appointments 
in  the  Army  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  and  below,  4,644  promotions  in 
the  Navy  in  the  grade  of  captain  and 
below,  and  325  appointments  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  and  below.  Since  these  names 
have  already  been  printed  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  in  order  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretar>-'s 
desk  for  the  Information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nomlnatlona  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk  are  as  follows: 

Herman  C.  Abeleln,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  promotion  In  the  Navy; 

Vincent  A.  Albers,  Jr.,  and  sundry  other 
officers,  for  promotion  In  the  Marine  Corps; 

John  A.  Baggett.  for  appointment  in  the 
Regular  Army; 

Burton  3.  Boudlnot.  and  sundry  other  per- 
sona, for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States; 

Henry  AtisOn  m,  and  sundry  other  dis- 
tinguished mlUtary  and  scholarship  students. 


Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York: 
S.  2643.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
New  York  shall  be  held  at  Brooklyn.  N.Y., 
and  Mlneola,  N.Y.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PASTORE: 
S.  2644.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commimlty  Act  of  1955,  as  amended, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  the  EURATOM  Cooperation  Act  of  1958, 
as  amended;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  H^ergy. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN : 
S.  2645.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  distribu- 
tion of  certain  funds  on  deposit  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the 
Arapahoe  Tribe  of  the  Wind  River  Reserva- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

(See   the  statement  of  Mr.  Hansen  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appears 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND : 
S.  2646.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phosphate  In- 
teresta  of  the  United  States  In  certain  lands 
located  In  the  State  of  Florida  to  the  record 
owners  of  such  lands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  JACKSON : 
S.  2647.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  termina- 
tion of  Federal  services   to  members  of  the 
Miami   Tribe   of   Oklahoma,   and   for   other 
purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BURDICK    (for    hhnself,    Mr. 
Allott,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr. 
Cannon.     Mr.     Chttrch.     Mr.     Ptl- 
BRiGHT,  Mr,  GarENiNO,  Mr.  Hartke, 
Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Hollincs, 
Mr.  INOUTB.  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  Long 
of  Missouri.  Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr.  Mc- 
Caktht.    Mr.    McGee.    Mr.    Metcalp, 
Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Proxmire,  Mrs.  SMrrn.  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, Mr.  Yarborough.  Mr.  Yoimo 
of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Fannin)  : 
S.  2648.  A  bill  to  Eimend  subchapter  lU  of 
chapter  19  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  in 
order  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  pay  the  total  cost  of  a  mem- 
ber's servicemen's  group  life  insurance  during 
any  period  that  such  member  is  serving  In  a 
combat  zone;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Btirdick  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  FANNIN: 
S.  2649.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  entry 
of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use  of  Ari- 
zona State  University:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bartlett  and  Mr.  BarwsTER) : 
S.  2650.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  and  other  statutes  to  provide 
a  new  maritime  program:  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magkuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  meet  the  growing  de- 
mand of  Long  Island  residents  for  ade- 
quate access  to  our  Federal  court  system 
Few  communities  in  the  Nation  have 
growTi  as  swiftly  as  Long  Island,  Since 
1950.  the  population  of  Long  Island  has 
grown  from  950,000  to  2.3  million— an 
increase  of  more  than  150  percent.  Whole 
towns  and  cities  have  been  created— and 
with  them,  the  inevitable  growth  of  liti- 
gation. 

Yet,  at  present,  the  residents  of  this 
100-mile-long  island  have  no  reasonable 
access  to  Federal  courts.  Their  district— 
the  eastern  district  of  New  York  State- 
is  centered  in  Brooklyn.  This  center 
made  sense  when  Long  Island  was  a 
sparsely  populated  locale.  But  now.  Long 
Island  is  a  large  population  center.  It  re- 
quires closer  proximity  to  the  Federal 
court  system. 

•  This  bill— sponsored  In  the  House  by 
Congressman  Tenzer— would  permit 
court  for  the  eastern  district  to  be  held 
at  Mlneola,  Long  Island,  as  well  as  in 
Brooklyn.  Located  in  the  middle  of  Nas- 
sau County— the  center  of  the  island's 
population  growth— a  court  site  at  Mln- 
eola will  make  Federal  courts  more 
readily  available  to  the  Island's  residents. 
This  bill  has  the  support  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  local 
bar  associations,  civic  groups,  and  public 
officials.  And  Eugene  Nlckerson,  county 
executive  of  Nassau  County,  has  offered 
the  Federal  Government  rent-free  court 
space  In  county  buildings— an  offer 
which  will  lower  the  costs  of  the  bill 
considerably. 

Only  2  days  ago,  this  bill  was  approved 
by  the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee; 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  full  com- 
mittee will  give  this  bill  its  speedv 
approval. 

It  may  well  be  that  as  Long  Island 
continues  to  grow  in  population,  further 
court  sites  will  be  needed.  But  this  bill 
marks  an  important  first  step. 

In  my  judgment,  this  Is  a  sensible, 
workable  proposal  to  remedy  a  serious 
shortcoming  in  the  structure  of  the  east- 
em  district.  I  urge  Its  swift  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bUl  <S.  2643)  to  provide  that  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  shall  be  held  at 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  and  Mineola,  N.Y..  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PER  CAPITA  PAYMENT  FOR  WYO- 
MING'S ARAPAHOE  INDIANS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
aimed  at  relieving  the  financial  strain 
on  Wyoming's  Arapahoe  Indians  by  pro- 
viding a  $100  lump  sum  per  capita  pay- 
ment from  their  own  moneys  held  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

This  proposed  bill  would  authorize  a 
payment  to  each  enrolled  Arapahoe,  and 
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,POUld  be  taken  from  their  funds,  derived 
largely  from  reservation  oil  resources, 
which  are  held  for  the  tribe  by  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

The  money  belongs  to  the  Arapahoes 
in  the  first  place,  and  this  proposed  leg- 
islation ir  necessary  for  the  payment  be- 
cause of  a  1958  law  which  directs  that  85 
percent  of  the  tribal  funds  shall  be  paid 
per  capita.  The  one-time,  $100  per  capita 
would  be  paid  out  of  the  15-percent  re- 
serve fund,  and  this  proposed  legislation 
is  needed  to  make  the  payment  from  the 
monev  held  in  reserve. 

I  realize  this  bill  is  a  stopgap  meas- 
ure and  is  limited  in  scope.  However, 
much-needed  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  ver>'  serious  problems  in  employment, 
education,  health,  and  social,  economic, 
and  Industrial  development  by  congres- 
sional committees.  I  am  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  this  means  of  meeting  a  pov- 
erty problem  is  not  all  encompassing  or 
long  range,  and  that  the  effects,  and  not 
the  causes,  are  being  fought. 

Preliminary  inquiries  have  pointed  out 
that  there  Is  a  lack  of  coordination  and 
long-range  planning  on  the  part  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  State  and  local  lead- 
ers in  meeting  the  problems  of  ever- 
diminishing  natural  resources  of  the 
Wind  River  Reservation  Indians. 

Wliile  the  immediate  needs  of  the  In- 
dian people  cannot  be  ignored,  neither 
can  we  ignore  the  need  for  a  meaning- 
ful, coordinated  effort,  by  all  concerned. 
in  planning  for  effective  use  of  the  tal- 
ents and  resources  of  the  reservation. 

This  proposed  legislation  will  bridge 
the  gap  between  today's  need  and  tomor- 
row's broadened  opportunity. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  supplemental  material  from 
the  Arapahoe  Tribe  and  the  tribe's  gen- 
eral legal  counsel  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  sup- 
plemental material  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2845)  to  authorize  the  dis- 
tribution of  certain  funds  on  deposit  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
credit  of  the  Arapahoe  Tribe  of  the  Wind 
River  Reservation,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hansen,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  supplemental  material  presented 
by  Mr.  Hansen  is  as  follows : 

Shoshone  &.  Arapahoe  Tribes, 
Fort  Washakie,  Wyo..  May  1, 1967. 
Senator  Cliftoed  P.  Hansen, 
VS.  Senate, 
V.'ashington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hansen:  Economic  condi- 
tions on  the  Wind  River  Reservation  have  de- 
clined steadily  over  the  past  few  years.  They 
hive  now  reached  a  serious,  if  not  crisis  low. 
There  are  few  Jobs  and  many  applicants. 
Credit  and  money  are  tight  and  the  dally 
costs  of  living  rise  rapidly  and  constantly, 
while  income  declines.  To  compound  matters 
:here  has  been  a  reduction  In  the  monthly 
car  capita.  Last  year  the  members  of  the 
-Irapahoe  "lYlbe  received  a  monthly  per  capita 
of  M9;  this  year  the  payment  was  reduced  to 
»43.  While  to  some  this  might  appear  to  be 
an  insubstantial  decrease,  to  the  members  of 
the  Arapahoe  Tribe  It  Is  of  the  most  signi- 


ficant Importance,  representing  to  many  ap- 
proximately 14  "^c  of  their  monthly  income. 

In  many  Instances  the  members  of  the 
Tribe  are  living  below  the  minimum  level  of 
subsistence,  with  no  prospect  of  Imjwove- 
ment  in  the  near  or  far  future.  The  situation 
is  a  vicious  circle  for  It  is  one  in  which 
tribal  members  are  degraded  becaiJise  of  their 
reduced  llrtng,  then  lose  their  dignity  as 
human  beings,  and  with  It  their  pride  and 
their  hope  In  the  future.  The  result  is  that 
they  finally  are  unable  to  better  themselves. 
Only  by  Immediate  and  effective  action  can 
this  circle  be  broken.  In  this  case  the  action 
needed  requires  the  use  of  funds,  which 
should  be  made  available  to  the  Arapahoe 
members  Immediately,  thus  permitting  them 
to  pay  past  obligations,  to  meet  current  basic 
Ilrtng  needs  and  to  plan  for  the  future  with 
some  relief  from  the  dally  pressures  of  mini- 
mum subsistence  living. 

Recognizing  this  as  the  only  solution,  the 
Arapahoe  Business  Council  at  the  direction 
of  the  Arapahoe  General  Council  adopted 
Resolution  No.  1656.  A  copy  Is  enclosed  for 
vour  consideration.  By  It.  the  Arapahoe  Tribe 
seeks  an  expenditure  on  a  per  capita  basis 
of  $388,800.  This  money  would  be  paid  over 
the  next  twelve  months  at  812  per  Individ- 
ual. 

As  of  February  17.  1967,  there  was  81,695,- 
426  In  what  is  known  as  the  "Arapahoe  15  Tc 
Fund".  This  fund,  as  you  know.  Is  accumu- 
lated from  mainly  oil  and  gas  royalties  and 
held  as  a  reserve  to  meet  administrative 
needs  and  emergencies.  In  addition  to  that 
amount,  the  Tribe  had  $575,072.73  in  out- 
standing loans.  $117,490.27  In  depository  ac- 
counts marked  for  loans,  and  an  additional 
$250,000  in  the  Treasury,  for  a  total  of 
$942,563  The  total  of  these  credits  and  the 
amount  In  the  15  ^r  fund  as  of  that  date  was 
$2,637,989.  Resolution  No.  1656  requested  an 
expenditure  of  only  $388,800.  This  is  a  small 
amount  to  take  from  the  reserve  fund, 
a  fund  set  up  to  meet  such  emergencies  as 
are  now  faced  by  the  Individual  members  of 
the  Tribe. 

The  Resolution  requesting  this  exi>endl- 
ture  was  disapproved  by  the  Area  Director. 
We  have  taken  an  appeal  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  matter  Is 
now  pending  before  him. 

We  solicit  your  aid  in  whatever  way  pos- 
sible to  see  that  the  Commissioner  takes 
favorable  action  on  our  appeal.  To  give  you 
a  complete  background  we  are  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  appeal  filed  on  our  behalf  by 
our  attorneys.  If  you  have  any  questions  or 
want  any  additional  information,  please  call 
on  our  attorneys  or  on  us  and  we  will  respond 
immediately. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Arapahoe  Business  Council. 
By  Jesse  Mn.i.iw. 

Chairman. 


obllgattons    incurred    to    meet    the   current 
needs;  and 

Whereas.  Section  618  of  Title  26.  VS.  Code. 
recognlEcs  the  obligation  and  authority  of 
the  Arapahoe  Bustneas  Council  to  utilise 
available  funds  deposited  In  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Arapa- 
hoe Tribe  and  referred  to  as  the  "16%  fund" 
and  provides: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
existing  law.  the  trust  funds  credited  to  the 
.  .  .  Arapahoe  Tribe under  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  611-613  of  this  title  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  or  for  advance  to 
the  tribes  for  such  purposes  as  may  be  re- 
quested by  the  Council  of  the  tribe  concern- 
ed and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, or  such  ofSclal  as  may  be  designated 
by  him  .  .  .  .":  and 

Whereas,  there  is  presently  on  deposit  In 
the  15"^  fund  approximately  tl.695.462. 
which  amount  Is  drawing  interest  from  the 
United  States  st  the  rate  of  4%  per  saintim 
and  which  amount  la  weU  In  excess  of  the 
proposed  budget  for  fiscal  1968.  which  at  this 
time  It  is  estimated  will  not  exceed  $330,000- 
00:  and 

Whereas,  the  Arapahoe  Tribe  has  approxi- 
mately 8250.000.00  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  available  for  the  tribal  loan 
fund  and  approximately  $120,000  In  the  local 
deposltM-y  for  the  same  purpose,  for  a  total 
of  approximately  8370,000.00,  plus  funds  in 
transit,  so  that  the  amount  of  the  15% 
f\md  totals  approximately  82,000,000.00; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Business  Council  of  the  Arapahoe  Tribe  of 
the  Wind  River  Reservation  hereby  requests. 
pursuant  to  SecUon  613  of  Title  26,  United 
States  Code,  in  order  to  alleviate  the  dire 
and  pressing  economic  needs  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Arapahoe  Tribe,  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  or  his  authorized  repre- 
sentative make  avaUable  for  expenditure 
from  tribal  funds  on  depoait  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the 
Arapahoe  Tribe  and  referred  to  as  the  "15% 
fund",  the  amount  of  8388300.00.  said  funds 
to  be  distributed  equally  to  each  member  of 
the  Arapahoe  Tribe  on  a  pro-rata  basis  of 
812.00  per  month  for  the  twelve  months  fol- 
lowing approval  of  this  resolution  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  or  his  authorlaed  rep- 
resentative. 

Done  and  dated  this  5th  day  of  March. 
1967,  at  Port  Washakie.  Wyoming,  by  a  vote 
of  five  1 5)  for  and  none  (0)  against.  Chair- 
man not  voting.  Chairman  authorized  to 
sign  in  the  nante  of  the  Tribe. 

Jesse  Mn.i.n, 

Chairman, 
Arapahoe  Businett  CcnMdL 

Attest: 

Phillippxna  Dknict, 

Gejieral  Supervisor. 
Shcxhone  di  Arapahoe  Tnbal  Offlee. 


RESOLtmoN  1656 

(Resolution  of  the  business  cotmcll  of  the 
Arapahoe  Tribe,  Wind  River   Reservation, 
to  aid  the  health,  education,  and  welfare 
of  the  members  of  the  Arapahoe  Tribe) 
Whereas,  It  is  the  duty  and  obligation  of 
the  Business  Council  of  the  Arapahoe  Tribe 
to  take  such  steps  as  it  considers  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  health,  education  and  wel- 
fare of  the  members  of  the  Arapahoe  Tribe; 
and 

Whereas,  economic  and  employment  con- 
ditions have  reached  a  serious  low  on  the 
Wind  River  Reservation,  with  the  result  that 
the  average  Arapahoe  family  Is  surviving  on 
an  Income  well  below  that  considered  mini- 
mum subsistence:  and 

Whereas,  the  Immediate  prospects  for  any 
betterment  of  the  situation  are  discouraging 
and  the  members  of  the  Arapahoe  TYlbe  are 
caught  m  a  vise  of  current  needs  and  past 


Wilkinson.  Cracttn  ft  Hi 

Washington,  D.C.  April  4, 1967 
Re-    Appeal   from   area  director's  letter -de- 
cision  of  March   24.   1967,   disapproving 
Arapahoe   Business   Council   Resolution 
1656. 
Mr.  James  P.  Can  an. 
Area  Director, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Again, 
BiUings,  Mont. 

Dear  Mr.  Canan:  On  behalf  of  the  Arapa- 
hoe Tribe  of  the  Wind  River  Reservation 
acting  through  the  Arapahoe  Business  Coun- 
cU.  we  hereby  appeal  to  the  CommlsslaneT 
of  Indian  Aflalrs  from  your  letter-<lecl«ton 
of  March  24,  1967,  dlsapprorlng  Resolution 
1656.  adopted  by  the  Arapahoe  Business 
Council  on  March  5.  1967,  and  transmitted 
to  your  ofBoe  by  the  Superintendent  on 
March  18.  1967.  This  appeal  Is  filed  pursuant 
to  Part  n  of  Title  25  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations. 
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Section  613  of  Title  25.  United  SUtes  Code, 
recognizes  the  obligation  and  authority  of 
the  Arapahoe  Business  Council  to  utilize 
available  funda  deposited  In  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Arapa- 
hoe Tribe,  referred  to  as  the  "1570  fund", 
and  provides  : 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
existing  law.  the  trust  funds  credited  to 
the  .  .  .  Arapahoe  Tribe  .  .  .  under  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  611-613  of  this  title  shall 
be  available  for  expenditure  or  for  advance 
to  the  .  .  .  [tribe]  ...  for  such  purposes 
as  may  be  requested  by  the  business  council 
of  the  tribe  concerned  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  such  official  as 
may  be  designated  by  him :   .  .  .  " 

The  Arapahoe  Business  Council  adopted 
Resolution  1956  subsequent  to  a  meeting  of 
the  Arapahoe  General  Council  held  on  March 
4.  1967.  The  action  of  the  Arapahoe  General 
CouncU  came  after  full  dlscuselon  of  the 
pressing  economic  needs  facing  the  Individual 
members  of  the  Arapahoe  Tribe.  Participating 
In  this  discussion  were  members  of  the 
Arapahoe  Business  Council  as  well  as  Mr. 
Baenen  and  the  undersigned  of  this  firm. 
general  counsel  for  the  Arapahoe  Tribe. 

You  base  your  action  In  disapproving  Reso- 
lution No.  1656  on  the  ground  that  "dipping 
Into  the  15%  fund  provides  .  .  .  [no|  solu- 
tion to  the  financial  problems  of  the  Arapa- 
hoe people",  and  that  this  "was  certainly 
not  the  Intent  of  the  1958  Act  which  generally 
provided  that  86%  of  the  money  would  be 
distributed  In  per-caplta  payments  and  16% 
would  be  held  for  other  purfxases." 

Further.  apparenUy  you  feel  the  financial 
problems  of  the  Arapahoe  people  can  be  al- 
leviated by  the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  15% 
fund  for  economic  development,  which,  in 
turn,  would  offer  additional  emplovrrient 
opportunities  to  the  members  of  the' Tribe 
and  Increase  tribal  income. 

Because  of  the  reduction  In  the  Arapahoe 
per-caplta  payments  from  $49  per  month  to 
•43  per  month,  plus  the  rising  cost  of  living 
and  the  tight  money  and  labor  market  on 
the  Wind  River  Reservation,  the  Individual 
members  of  the  Arapahoe  Tribe  are  faced 
with  serious  economic  problems.  These  prob- 
lems exut  on  a  recurring  daUy  basis  and 
must  be  aUevlated  by  "vhatever  program  and 
funds  are  available.  Certainly,  the  Business 
Council  and  the  Tribe  are  Interested  In 
economic  development  In  order  to  provide  a 
solid  base  of  employment  and  Income  to  the 
Tribe  and  Its  members.  However,  such  de- 
velopment Is  a  long-term  venture  and  un- 
certain. The  dally  needs  of  the  Arapahoe 
people  cannot  wait  to  see  If  an  uncertainty 
occurs.  It  Is  obvious  the  Intent  of  the  1958 
Act  was  neither  to  preclude  the  Business 
Council  from  requesting  expenditure  from 
the  15%  fund  nor  the  Secretary  or  his  au- 
thorized representative  from  approving  such 
expenditure  when  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances warrant  the  need.  Certainly,  the 
need  is  present  today. 

As  of  February  17.  1967,  there  was  $1,695,- 
426  In  the  15%  fund.  In  addition,  the  Tribe 
had  $575,073.73  outsUndlng  in  loans,  $117,- 
490.27  In  depository  accounts  marked  for 
loans,  and  an  additional  $250,000  In  the 
Treasury,  a  total  of  8942,563.00.  The  total 
of  these  credits  and  the  amount  In  the  15% 
fund  Is  $2,637,989.  Resolution  No.  1656  re- 
quested an  expenditure  of  only  $388,800.  The 
expenditure  of  this  amount  will  in  no  way 
Jeopardize  the  reserve-financial  position  of 
the  Tribe;  and  such  expenditure  of  this 
money,  which  belongs  to  the  Tribe  would  aid 
individual  members  to  meet  their  daily  sub- 
sistence needs.  Hunger  and  cold  and  the 
fear  and  uncertainty  that  are  part  of  those 
living  on  or  below  subsistence,  are  not  al- 
leviated by  future  dreams  of  economic  de- 
velopment. Relief  Is  needed  now. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WiLKINSOM.    Craoitn    &   Babkeb. 

By   OLXM    A.    WttKINSON. 


UJ3.  Depastment  op  the  Interior. 
Bureau  of  Ikdun  Affairs. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker, 

Attorneys-at-Law, 

Washington,  D .C . 

(Attention:    Mr.   Glen   A.   Wilkinson) 

Gentlemen:  Reference  is  made  to  your 
letter  of  April  4  to  Mr.  James  F.  Canan.  Area 
Director,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  316  N.  26th 
Street.  Billings.  Montana  59101.  appealing 
from  his  decision  of  March  24.  1967.  disap- 
proving Arapahoe  Business  Council  Resolu- 
tion No.  1656. 

The  Act  of  August  8.  1958  (72  Stat.  541) 
does  permit  the  Secretary  to  Increase  the 
monthly  payments  for  a  year  to  exceed  85 
per  centum  of  the  actual  receipts  for  that 
year  In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  hardships. 
However,  said  Act  further  provides  that  the 
excess  payments  be  deducted  from  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  following  or  succeeding  years 
before  determining  the  amount  of  the 
monthly  payments  for  such  succeeding  years. 
It  is  estimated  that  a  continuation  of  the 
presently  authorized  $43  monthly  payments 
for  the  remainder  of  this  calendar  year  will 
result  in  an  over-payment  of  that  stipulated 
in  the  Act  of  August  8.  1958.  supra,  by  ap- 
proximately $100,000.  which  actually  Is  an 
invasion  of  the  15%  fund,  and  will  require 
adjustment  in  accordance  with  the  law.  To 
increase  the  present  payments  by  $12  per 
month  will  only  serve  to  enlarge  the  deficit 
and  prolong  the  adjustment  period.  We  feel 
that  any  further  encroachment  Into  the  15% 
fund  would  be  a  disservice  to  the  Indians.  We 
do  not  anticipate  any  increase  In  the  tribe's 
income  in  the  immediate  future. 

Therefore,  the  action  of  the  Billings  Area 
Director  in  connection  with  Arapahoe  Busi- 
ness Council  Resolution  No.  1656  Is  affirmed. 
Sincerely  yours. 

T.  W.  Tatlor. 
Deputy  Commissioner. 
Approved,  pursuant  to  25  CFR  2.21 : 
Harry  r.  Anderson. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Shoshone  &  Arapahoe  Tribes. 
Fort  Washakie,  Wyo.,  May  2  1967 
Senator  Clifford  P.  Hansen, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hansen:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy 
of  Joint  Tribal  Resolution  No.  1670,  In  which 
the  Tribes  ask  your  support  of  increasing  to 
QoT  the  percentage  of  trust  funds  distrib- 
uted per  capita. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Lucille  McAdams. 

Tribal  Secretary. 


Resolution  1670 
(Joint   resolution,    Shoshone   and    Arapahoe 

Tribes,    Wind    River    Indian    Reservation 

Fort  Washakie.  Wyo.) 

Whereas.  H.R.  8681  was  introduced  to  In- 
crease to  95%  the  percentage  of  trust  funds 
distributed  per  capita,  and. 

Whereas,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Shoshone 
and  Arapahoe  Tribes  of  the  Wind  River 
Reservation.  Wyoming,  to  Increase  the  per 
capita  distribution. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Shoshone  and  Arapahoe  Tribes  favor  adop- 
tion of  HJl.  8681  to  Increase  the  95%  the  per- 
centage of  Trust  fund  distribution. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Business  Council  of  the 
Shoshone  and  Arapahoe  Tribes  be  authorized 
to  sign  this  resolution. 

CERTtPICATION 

We,  the  undersigned,  as  Chairmen  of  the 
Joint  Business  Council  of  the  Shoshone  and 
Arapahoe  Tribes,  hereby  certify  that  the 
Joint  Business  CouncU  Is  composed  of  twelve 
(12)  members,  six  (6)  members  of  the 
Shoshone  Tribe  and  six  (6)  members  of  the 
Arapahoe  Tribe,  of  whom  6  members  of  the 
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Shoshone  Tribe,  and  6  members  of  the  Arao 
ahoe  Tribe,  constituting  a  quorum,  were 
present  at  a  meeting  duly  and  regularly 
called,  noticed,  convened  and  held  this  2eth 
day  of  April,  1967;  that  the  foregoing  resoln- 
tlon  was  duly  adopted  by  the  affirmative  vote 
of  11  members;  Chairman  not  voting,  and 
that  the  resolution  has  not  been  rescinded 
or  amended  In  any  way. 

Done   at   Port   Washakie,    Wyoming    thi« 
26th  day  of  April,  1967. 

Robert  N.  Harris.  Sr.. 

Chairman, 
Shoshone  Business  Council. 
Jesse  Miller. 

Chairman, 
Arapahoe  Business  Council 
Attest: 

Lucille  McAdams, 

Tribal  Secretary. 

JtTLT  3,  1987. 
Re:  Increase  In  per  capita  payments— Reso- 

lutlon  1656. 
Mr.  Jesse  Muxes. 

Chairman,  Arapahoe  Business  Council, 
Arapahoe,  Wyo. 

Deab  Jesse:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  the  Deputy  Commissioner  affirming  tbe 
action  of  Area  Director  Canan  In  disapprov- 
ing Resolution  No.  1656,  requesting  an  In- 
crease in  the  per-caplta  payments  by  $12.00 
per  month.  The  Deputy  Commissioner's  ac- 
tion was  by  letter  of  June  2,  1967.  and  was 
approved  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  June  28.  1967.  We  received  the 
letter  on  Friday.  Pursuant  to  25  CFR  2.21. 
approval  by  the  Secretary  of  his  authorlaed 
representative  ends  the  matter,  precluding 
any  further  appeal. 

The  alternates  available  now  for  trying 
to  obtain  an  increase  in  the  per  capita  pay- 
ment are  the  special  $100  per  capita  leglsla- 
tlon  or  legislation  reducing  the  15%  reserve 
fund  by  5-10%.  As  we  reported  to  you  at  the 
Business  Council  meetings  In  May.  Commis- 
sioner Bennett  told  us  he  personally  favored 
the  $100  per  capita  legislation  as  opposed  to 
a  reduction  In  the  15%  fund.  He  said  he 
would  recommend  to  the  Department  that  It 
support  the  $100  per  capita  legislation  If  In- 
troduced; however,  a  recommendation  of  sup- 
port by  him  may  not  result  in  support  by  the 
Department. 

We  will  take  no  action  on  this  until  we 
receive  directions  from  the  Business  Council. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker. 
By  Glen  A.  Wilkinson. 

June  6,  1967. 
Arapahoe  Tribal  Business  Council, 
Tribal  Office, 
Fort  Washakie.  Wyo. 

Dear  Council  Members:  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  I  had  recently  to  attend  your 
council  meeting  and  to  listen  to  your 
thoughts  and  opinions  concerning  your  needs 
and  problems,  most  specifically  the  Increas- 
ing of  your  per  capita  payments. 

As  I  understand  It  there  are  three  alterna- 
tives : 

1.  The  appeal  pending  with  Commissioner 
Bennett  to  Increase  the  per  capita  payments 
from  $43  to  $55.  or  anywhere  in  between. 

2.  A  bin  to  be  Introduced  before  Congress 
for  one  one-hundred  dollar  per  capita  pay- 
ment. 

3.  Leg^latlon  Increasing  per  capita  pay- 
ments from  85%  to  96%  of  the  funds  cur- 
rently held  In  reserve. 

Please  advise  me  of  your  decision  regard- 
ing your  choice  of  action  and  I  will  be  happy 
to  assist  you  In  any  possible  way. 

In  addition,  I  understand  the  matter  of 
placing  the  16%  reserve  of  tribal  funds  into 
private  Investments,  rather  than  In  the  U.S. 
Treasury  where  It  Is  currently  earning  4% 
interest,  came  up  at  the  general  business 
council  meeting.  What  are  your  views  In  this 
regard? 
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Again  my  thanks  for  your  hospitality  dur- 
mglny  visit  to  the  reservation. 


Sincerely, 


Cliftobd  p.  Hansen, 

U.S.  Senator. 


Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker. 
Washington.  DC.  August  24,  1967. 
Be-  Arapahoe  Tribe— per   capita  payments. 
Hon.  Cldtord  P.  Hansen, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  Hansen:  Miss  Portwood  has 
called  to  Indicate  your  Interest  In  doing  what 
you  can.  consistent  with  prudent  use  of 
Arapahoe  funds.  In  providing  some  Increase 
in  income  to  members  of  the  Arapahoe  Tribe. 
We  appreciate  your  continuing  Interest.  I 
jhaU  try  In  this  letter  to  give  you  an  outline 
of  the  current  situation. 

On  March  5,  1967.  the  Arapahoe  Business 
Council,  acting  pursuant  to  instructions 
from  the  Arapahoe  General  Council,  adopted 
a  resolution  requesting  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  or  his  authorized  representative 
make  available  for  expenditure  from  tribal 
lunds  (the  15 '^  fund)  the  amount  of 
1388.800,  "said  funds  to  be  distributed  equally 
to  each  member  of  the  Arapahoe  Tribe  on  a 
pro  rata  ba«l8  of  $12  per  month  for  the  twelve 
months  following  approval"  of  the  request. 
This  request  was  disapproved  by  Area  Direc- 
tor James  F.  Canan  on  March  24,  1967.  Pur- 
suant to  instructions  from  the  tribe,  we  ap- 
pealed tbe  Area  Director's  determination  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aflairs  on  April  4. 
1967. 

The  appeal  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  was  accompanied  by  a  request  that 
we  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  make  an 
oral  argument.  This  request  was  granted.  The 
Ckjminlssioner  at  that  time  indicated  his  view 
that  an  Increase  of  $12  per  month  was  not 
justified  considering  the  current  Income  and 
prospects  for  immediate  future  income,  and 
he  also  said  that  he  favored  an  approach 
whereby  a  single  $100  per  capita  payment 
might  be  made.  He  emphasized,  however,  that 
he  was  not  certain  his  view  on  this  point 
would  be  followed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Conamlssloner  Bennett  also  indi- 
cated that  he  did  not  favor  legislation  which 
would  increase  the  85%  of  tribal  Income  now 
paid  In  per  capita  payments  to  members  of 
the  tribe. 

Our  appeal  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  was  denied  by  the  Deputy  Commls- 
Bloner  on  June  2,  1967.  We  had  hoped  that  we 
would  have  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  However,  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
effectively  foreclosed  this  by  having  his  de- 
nial approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
This  approval  was  given  on  June  28.  1967. 
and  was  received  by  us  on  June  80.  A  copy 
of  that  letter  la  attached. 

We  advised  the  Arapahoe  Business  Coun- 
cil of  this  action  on  July  3,  1967.  A  copy  of 
our  letter  to  the  Arapahoe  Business  Council 
Is  enclosed  for  your  Information.  We  have 
had  no  additional  Instructions  from  the  tribe 
since  July  3.  As  we  understand  the  tribal 
position  at  thU  time.  It  has  supported  the 
efforts  to  Increase  the  percentage  of  Income 
utilized  for  per  capita  payments  from  85% 
to  95%,  and  It  has  also  supported  the  pro- 
posal fljst  conceived  over  two  years  ago  of  a 
single  per  capita  payment  of  $100.  We  be- 
lieve that  these  are  alternative  positions  and 
that  the  tribe  realizes  that  If  it  accomplishes 
one  objective,  the  possibility  of  accomplish- 
ing the  other  la  diminished  or  eliminated. 

In  view  of  the  attitude  adopted  by  Com- 
missioner Bennett,  we  are  Inclined  to  urge 
that  you  do  what  you  can  to  obtain  favor- 
able action  to  provide  for  a  single  $100  per 
capita  pa3rment.  We  recommend  this  in  view 
of  the  Umlted  time  available  untU  Congress 
adjouma  and  because  we  are  fully  aware 
that  this  la  the  only  approach  for  which  you 
and  the  Arapahoe  Tribe  can  expect  support 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  We  are 


sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  Chair- 
man and  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Arapahoe 
Business  Council.  We  ask  that  they  advise 
you  and  me  promptly  If  there  Is  any  ob- 
jection to  this  strategy. 

We  calculate  that  the  following  amounto 
would  be  required  for  the  alternative  pro- 
posals: 
$12    per    month    Increase    for    12 

months    - $388,800 

Single  $100  per  capita  payment 270,  000 

The  above  figures  are  based  on  total  en- 
rollment of  2.700. 

As  of  February  17.  1967.  there  was  a  totel 
of  $1,696,462  in  the  Arapahoe  15%  fund.  A 
total  of  $942,563  Is  Involved  In  the  Arapahoe 
Credit  Program.  $36,825  was  allocated  for 
land  purchases.  Later  Information  has  been 
requested  from  BIA  but  is  not  yet  available. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker. 
By  Glen  A.  Wilkinson. 
P.S.— The    Bureau    of    Indian    Affairs    has 
Just  advised  that  the  amount  in  the  Arapa- 
hoe 15%  fund  is  $1,687,712.84. 

G.  A.W. 

Wilkinson.  Cragttn  &  Barker. 
Washington,  D.C,  October  2,  1967. 
Re:  $100  per  capita  legislation. 
Hon.  CLiFr>ORD  P.  Hansen, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hansen:  This  will  refer  to 
the  talks  we  have  had  with  Miss  Portwood 
of  your  office  respecting  Introduction  of  a 
bill  to  provide  a  $100  per  capita  distribu- 
tion to  members  of  the  Arapahoe  Tribe. 

You  and  Miss  Portwood  have  pointed  out 
that  you  have  nothing  In  writing  from  the 
Arapahoe  Tribe  to  indicate  that  It  wishes  you 
to  proceed  to  try  to  obtain  favorable  action 
on  a  $100  per  capita  bill.  We  have  advised  you 
that  we  likewise  have  nothing  In  writing 
from  the  Arapahoe  Buslneae  CouncU.  but  Mr. 
Baenen  of  our  office  talked  with  Mrs.  Mc- 
Adams. tribal  secreUry.  some  weeks  ago.  She. 
m  turn,  consulted  with  the  Arapahoe  Busi- 
ness Council  and  advised  us  by  telephone 
that  it  asstomed  you  would  proceed  in  this 
direction  and  requested  specifically  that  you 
do  so. 

As  you  will  note,  a  copy  of  this  letter  Is  go- 
ing to  all  members  of  the  Arapahoe  Business 
Council.  They  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
consider  It  carefully  within  the  next  two  or 
three  days.  We  request.  If  satisfactory  to  you, 
that  you  Introduce  the  bill  so  that  the  legis- 
lative process  may  begin.  As  Indicated  above, 
we  understand  this  Is  the  desire  of  the  Arap- 
ahoe Business  Council.  If  we  should  be  mis- 
taken, we  will  be  so  advised  late  this  week 
and  you  could  then  refrain  from  taking  the 
future  steps  necessary  to  get  favorable  ac- 
tion on  tbe  bill. 

Again,  we  thank  you  for  your  Interest  In 
Arapahoe  tribal  matters. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Wilkinson,  CBACtrN  &  Babkeb, 
By  Glen  A.  Wilkinson. 


SERVICEMEN'S  GROUP  LIPE 
INSURANCE 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
dealing  with  servicemen's  group  life  in- 
surance. 

A  little  .over  2  years  ago  the  service- 
men's grroup  life  insurance  program  was 
enacted.  It  automatically  provided,  com- 
mencing September  29,  1965.  up  to 
$10,000  life  Insurance  to  all  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  Under  the  prc^ram, 
the  serviceman  could  elect  a  lower 
amount  of  $5,000  coverage  or  choose  not 
to  be  insured  at  all.  The  premliuns  for 


this  insurance,  including  administrative 
costs,  are  deducted  on  a  monthly  beslB 
from  the  servicemen's  pay.  Presently, 
over  3V2  million  policies  are  In  force  pro- 
viding essential  Insurance  protection  to 
servicemen  with  the  total  amount  of 
group  insurance  reaching  the  unprece- 
dented figure  of  $36  billion. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  genesis  of  our 
present  group  Insurance  program  re- 
sulted from  a  Senate  proposal.  S.  2127. 
However,  S.  2127,  In  contrast  to  a  pre- 
mium deduction  plan,  would  have  pro- 
vided free  insurance  for  those  serving  In  a 
combat  zone  after  January  1,  1962.  In 
line  with  this  Senate  objective  and  as 
part  of  the  bill  as  ultimately  enacted,  a 
$5,000  death  gratuity  was  provided  for 
widows,  cliildren,  or  parents  of  service- 
men who  died  in  combat  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 29.  1965,  which  is  the  date  the 
ser\icemen's  life  insurance  program 
commenced. 

Previously,  during  the  Korean  conflict, 
a  similar  need  for  insurance  covers  ge 
and  protection  for  our  ser\-lcemen  in 
combat  areas  had  arisen.  In  recognition 
of  this  need,  the  Congress  responded  by 
providing  the  servicemen's  indemnity 
program.  Under  its  provisions,  $10,000 
was  payable  for  the  death  of  a  service- 
man killed  in  service,  including  combat. 
This  protection  was  provided  on  a 
gratuitous  basis — no  charge  was  imposed 
upon  our  fighting  men  in  Korea. 

Mr.  President.  Just  recently  we  recog- 
nized, for  veteran  purposes,  that  our 
Vietnam  servicemen  are  engaged  in  a 
struggle  no  less  hazardous  than  those 
who  valiantly  fought  in  the  Korean  con- 
flict, as  well  as  those  who  were  engaged 
in  prior  world  wars.  Through  passage  of 
S.  16.  now  Public  Law  90-77,  we  provided 
these  brave  men  uith  wartime  benefits 
they  deserve.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  have  gone  far  enough.  In  my  opinion, 
the  initial  purpose  of  S.  2127  was  the  cor- 
rect one;  namely,  that  we  shoiUd  provide 
free  life  insurance  to  servicemen  who 
face  the  dangers  of  combat  anywhere  in 
the  world.  This  is  certainly  true  of  the 
hot  war  in  Vietnam  today;  and  our  serv- 
icemen need  this  vital  protection  for 
their  loved  ones. 

While  It  is  recognized  that  the  per- 
centage of  servicemen  insured  under  the 
group  program  is  exteremly  high  and 
that  a  great  many  men  in  Vietnam  have 
this  protection,  unless  there  Is  100-per- 
cent participation  afforded  without 
charge  to  every  serviceman  on  Vietnam- 
ese soil,  the  program  falls  short  of  Its 
mark.  Every  GI  risks  the  full  danger  of 
life  and  limb,  whether  billeted  in  Saigon 
or  bunkered  in  Con  Thlen. 

We  should  not  impose  a  premium  on 
their  protection  when  they  are  risking 
their  very  lives  for  our  protection. 

Therefore,  to  eliminate  this  imposition 
and  fill  the  gw>  left  in  full  wartime  bene- 
fits for  Vietnam  servicemen,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  which  would  amend  the 
servicemen's  group  life  Insurance  pro- 
gram to  provide  that  henceforth  service- 
men serving  in  an  area  designated  by 
the  President  as  a  combat  zone  would 
not  be  required  to  pay  premiums  for  any 
Insurance  coverage  under  tbe  group  pro- 
gram. The  total  cost  of  insurance  during 
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the  period  would  be  borne  by  the  Govern- 
ment. For  a  little  more  than  $10  million, 
we  can  guarantee  that  any  soldier  facing 
combat  duty  who  might  have  been  re- 
luctant to  join  the  program  for  financial 
reasons  would  not  have  to  refuse  this 
vital  protection  because  he  lacked  the 
funds. 

Further,  for  those  who  have  either 
refused  this  coverage  before,  or  elected 
the  lesser  coverage  of  $5,000  and  who 
may  be  transferred  to  Vietnam,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  they  are  presently 
allowed  to  reapply  for  Insurance  or  maxi- 
mum coverage  provided  that  they  are  in 
good  health.  I  would  presume  that  the 
fact  that  they  receive  orders  for  Vietnam 
would  indicate  they  are  in  good  health 
and  be  reinsured  without  question.  Thus, 
they  would  qualify  for  the  indemnity 
coverage  which  my  bill  provides. 

Mr.  President,  by  providing  free  life 
insurance  to  those  serving  in  a  combat 
zone,  we  will  keep  faith  with  our  fighting 
GI's  in  Vietnam,  for  we  will  be  author- 
izing insurance  protection  for  this  group 
along  the  same  lines  as  was  afforded 
those  servicemen  who  served  during  the 
Korean  conflict.  Our  Government  and 
our  people  can  do  no  less  for  those  who 
are  engaged  in  mortal  combat  on  behalf 
of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  2648 1  to  amend  subchapter 
ni  of  chapter  19  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  in  order  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  pay  the  total 
cost  of  a  member's  servicemen's  group  life 
insurance  during  any  period  that  such 
member  is  serving  a  combat  zone,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bcrdick  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators! ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.    2648 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the  first 
sentence  of  section  769(a)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Dur- 
ing" and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Except  as 
provided  In  subsection  (e)  of  this  section 
during". 

(b)  Section  769  of  such  tlUe  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(e)  No  deduction  for  the  payment  of  the 
cost  of  Insurance  purchased  by  the  Admin- 
istrator under  section  766  of  this  title  for  any 
member  shall  be  deducted  from  the  pay  of 
such  member  for  any  month  or  portion  of  any 
month  In  which  such  member  performs  serv- 
ice In  a  combat  zone.  The  total  cost  of  such 
Insurance  during  any  such  period  shall  be 
borne  by  the  Administrator.  As  used  In  this 
subsection,  the  terra  'combat  zone'  means  any 
are*  designated  by  the  President  by  Executive 
Order  as  a  combat  zone  for  ptirposes  of  sec- 
tion 113  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.- 

Sk;.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  In  the 
case  of  any  member  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  serves  in  a  combat  zone  on  or  after  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month  which 
begins  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 
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A  NEW  MERCHANT  MARINE 
PROGRAM 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  BrkwsterI,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
and  other  statutes  to  provide  a  new  mari- 
time program. 

This  bill — which  is  the  result  of  many 
months  of  careful  deliberation— is  pro- 
posed as  an  essential  prerequisite  to 
revitalizing  the  American  merchant 
marine.  During  my  years  in  Congress  I 
have  Introduced  many  bills  which  I  be- 
lieve essential  and  important  to  the  fu- 
ture of  this  Nation.  But  I  cannot  recall 
introducing  legislation  which  was  so 
vitally  needed  to  correct  a  situation  so 
greatly  deteriorated. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  many  issues 
of  grave  importance  facing  the  Con- 
gress; none,  however,  is  more  urgent  or 
more  demanding  of  immediate  construc- 
tive action  than  the  crisis  presented  by 
the  present  state  of  our  merchant 
marine.  This  crisis  presents  not  only  a 
grave  danger,  but  an  immediate  threat 
to  the  well-being  of  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

Without  an  adequate  merchant  marine 
the  United  States  carmot  possibly  have 
an  adequate  defense.  Without  an  ade- 
quate merchant  marine  the  United  States 
cannot  possibly  realize  its  full  potential 
in  foreign  trade. 

There  Is  no  dispute  that  our  merchant 
marine  Is  woefully  inadequate.  We  are 
now  carrying— and  this  is  a  startling  fig- 
ure— under  8  percent  of  our  foreign 
waterbome  trade.  The  United  States  has 
dropped  to  16th  in  the  world's  shipbuild- 
ing statistics.  While  the  world  fleet  in- 
creased by  61  percent  in  the  last  15  years, 
America's  privately  owned  fleet  has  de- 
creased by  24.5  percent. 

Today  only  some  871  merchant  ships 
are  under  the  U.S.  flag.  Approximately 
only  100  of  these  vessels  can  be  con- 
sidered modem  or  can  sustain  speeds  of 
20  knots  or  more.  Have  we  forgotten  that 
In  the  first  180  days  after  the  United 
States  entered  World  War  n  there  were 
519  ships  sunk  by  enemy  submarines? 
We  have  1,190  World  War  H  vessels 
listed  on  paper  as  being  in  our  National 
Defense  Reserve  Fleet.  However,  In  fact 
we  have  only  about  200  cargo  vessels  left 
in  the  Reserve  Fleet.  These  same  Reserve 
Fleet  ships  were  described  by  former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  James  Forrestal  In 
1947  as  "makeshift  jobs,  using  practical- 
ly any  kind  of  propulsion  power." 

We  have  had  to  activate  170  of  these 
old  tubs  to  carry  supplies  to  Vietnam  at 
a  cost  of  approximately  $500,000  per 
vessel.  By  1975  most  of  the  ships  in  the 
National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  will  be  30 
to  35  years  old,  clearly  obsolete  and  in 
most  cases  practically  useless. 

Further,  our  nonsubsldized  tramp 
fleet  cannot  replace  Its  World  War  II 
built  vessels  at  a  cost  that  makes  re- 
placement feasible.  As  such,  10  years 
from  now  we  may  no  longer  have  a 
tramp  fleet  operating  even  though  70 
percent  of  Its  total  general  cargo  capac- 
ity is  presently  in  Government  service 
carrying  supplies  to  Vietnam. 


This  is  the  sad  and  dangerous  posi 
tion  of  our  merchant  marine,  at  a  tin* 
when  the  necessity  of  a  strong  fleet  u 
made  shockingly  clear  by  the  fact  that 
98  percent  of  the  supplies  going  to  Viet- 
nam Is  carried  by  merchant  vessels 

Our  Vietnam  experience  is  absolute 
and  Indisputable  proof  that  the  require- 
ment for  a  strong  and  modem  merchant 
marine  is  as  valid  today  as  when  Presl- 
dent  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  stated: 

War  has  proved  to  the  American  people 
that  a  strong  Merchant  Marine  is  as  neca. 
sary  to  the  nation  as  a  powerful  Armv  ami 
Navy.  ■" 

Our  national  policy  is  one  advocating 
a  strong  and  adequate  merchant  marine 
Congress,  of  course,  expressed  that  pol- 
icy clearly  in  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920,  and 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  Why 
then,  with  such  clear  expressions  of  pol- 
icy  is  our  merchant  marine  on  the  brink 
of  disaster? 

I  would  suggest  that  the  obvious  rea- 
son is  that  a  strong  merchant  marine 
policy — or  any  policy — is  only  effective 
if  It  is  followed  by  thoughtful  planning 
necessary  flnancing,  and  full  implemen-^ 
tation. 

We  must  plan,  finance,  and  implement 
our  merchant  marine  policy  immediate- 
ly—while we  still  have  a  merchant  fleet. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  pay  for  what  we 
want. 

Two  years  ago  President  Johnson 
promised  the  Nation  a  new  maritime  pro- 
gram. The  Nation  is  still  waiting,  but  we 
in  Congress  can  afford  to  wait  no  longer. 
We  must  have  a  meaningful  revitalka- 
tion  program  enacted  into  law  by  this 
90th  Congress. 

As  you  know,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  xmder  the 
able  chairmaiashlp  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  undertook  an  ex- 
tensive probe  of  our  maritime  needs  and 
policies,  beginning  in  early  April  of  this 
year  and  continuing  thereafter  for  some 
5  months. 

The  record  compiled  presents  a  clear 
indictment  of  the  sufficiency  of  our  pres- 
ent Govenmient  policies  with  respect  to 
the  merchant  marine,  and  presents  a 
compelling  case  for  immediate  action  to 
do  what  Is  necessary  to  assure  the  United 
States  an  adequate  and  efiBclent  mer- 
chant marine. 

During  the  course  of  our  hearings.  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  Alan  Boyd  ad- 
vanced his  proposals  for  a  new  maritime 
program.  Some  of  his  Ideas  were  quite 
good,  but  others  were  not  completely 
persuasive.  All  of  industry  and  labor  then 
testified  and  some  supported  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation's  proposals,  and 
others  did  not. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Commerce 
Committee's  lengthy  hearings  on  the 
needs  of  our  merchant  marine,  there  was 
a  complete  Impasse.  The  Industry  was 
split  right  down  the  middle  on  the  Issue 
of  whether  to  allow  any  foreign  building 
of  American-flag  vessels  without  loss  of 
trading  privileges. 

As  you  will  recall.  Secretary  Boyd,  act- 
ing for  the  administration  hi  the  effort 
to  develop  a  maritime  policy,  had  been 
advocating  strenuously  that  there  must 
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be  some  level  of  foreign  building.  A  few 
weeks  ago  It  became  apparent  that  no 
one  was  moving  on  either  side  to  break 
the  impasse. 

That  was  not  good.  So  I  and  Senator 
BABTtETT,  with  Congressman  Garmatz, 
chairman  of  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  Committee,  and  Congressman 
Downing,  a  member  of  that  committee, 
put  our  heads  together  in  a  series  of 
closed-door  meetings  and  hammered  out , 
word  by  word  and  section  by  section 
what  we  thought  would  be  a  good  mer- 
chant marine  program.  Once  we  had  our 
program  worked  out,  we  had  a  long  talk 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
We  told  him  that  we  believed  it  essen- 
tial that  we  have  a  new  merchant 
marine  program  and  that  Congress  was 
prepared  to  act  on  its  own  to  develop 
and  devise  such  a  program  if  the  ad- 
ministration effort  continued  to  be 
bogged  down  In  an  impasse  with  the  in- 
dustry. As  a  result  of  that  meeting,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  Mr.  Boyd, 
on  behalf  of  the  President,  joined  Sena- 
tor Bartlett,  Congressman  Garmatz, 
Congressman  Downing,  and  myself  in 
another  series  of  meetings.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  there  is  a  general  agreement 
between  all  Involved  In  this  effort  as  to 
most  of  the  provisions  of  this  new  pro- 
gram. 

This  program  Involves  basic  changes 
in  the  structure  of  Goverrmient  support 
to  the  merchant  marine.  There  are  some 
revolutionary  features  In  it,  and  there 
is  the  enhancement  of  those  things 
which  have  worked  well  in  the  past  and 
should  be  strengthened.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  foreign  building  Issue 
will  continue  as  a  matter  of  concern 
now  that  the  bill  Is  Introduced.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  resolved  that  issue  in  a 
manner  that  will  allow  Industry  to  go 
forward  and  commit  capital  without 
fear  of  unfair  competition  from  those 
with  low-cost  foreign  vessels. 

This  bill  makes  no  change  In  the  pres- 
ent law  so  far  as  the  legal  restrictions 
which  now  inhibit  the  building  of  for- 
eign vessels  for  registry  imder  U.S.  flag. 
The  reason  for  this  is  quite  simple:  It 
is  our  view  that  American-flag  vessels 
should  be  built  in  American  shipyards  by 
American  shipyard  workers  and  be 
manned  on  the  seas  by  American  crew- 
men. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  would  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1969  through  1973,  in  the 
amount  of  $300  million  per  year  for  con- 
struction differential  subsidy,  cost  of  na- 
tional defense  features,  and  acquisition 
of  used  ships,  and  $25  million  per  year 
for  research  and  development.  It  would 
also  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1969  of  $30  million  for  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  reserve  fleet. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  any  effective  re- 
vitallzatlon  program  must  Involve  at  least 
a  minimum  5-year  effort,  and  that  is  the 
reason  for  the  5-year  authorization  of 
funds.  Ship  construction  will  be  greatly 
Increased — more  than  doubled  from  the 
present  situation.  We  should  be  able  to 
build  35  to  40  ships  a  year,  with  subsidy, 
depending  upon  the  mix  or  type  of  ves- 
sels constructed. 

There  will  be  a  broadening  of  eligibility 
for  construction  subsidy.  Our  construc- 


tion subsidy  system  has  worked  well.  The 
subsidized  liner  trade,  as  you  know,  car- 
ries approximately  30  percent  of  our 
water-borne  exports  and  Imports  now 
carried  by  liner  service.  We  are  going  to 
expand  and  Increase  the  awlication  of 
construction  subsidy  beyond  the  Uner 
field.  It  Is  the  tramp  operators  that  so 
desperately  need  help.  This  is  a  segment 
of  the  Industry  that  has  grown  fantasti- 
cally since  enactment  of  the  1936  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  but  without  help  it 
may  disappear  within  the  next  10  years. 
This  program  would  provide  construc- 
tion subsidy  for  tramp  operators  In  the 
oceangoing  trade,  as  well  as  to  additional 
liner  operators. 

Operating  subsidy  funds  will  be  in- 
creased, and  we  propose  to  expand  as  well 
the  eligibiUty  for  this  type  of  subsidy. 
This  bill  would  authorize  5 -year  experi- 
mental operating  subsidy  contracts  with 
presently  unsubsldized  operators  of  liner 
vessels  and  new  dry  bulk  vessels,  which 
should  greatly  enhance  our  ability  to 
compete  upon  the  high  seas. 

Among  the  provisions  of  this  bill  is  a 
section  which  would  authorize  aid  in  the 
development  and  construction  of  nuclear- 
powered  ships.  It  is  vital  that  we 
build  nuclear-powered  merchant  vessels. 
Under  the  bill  subsidy  could  be  given  in 
an  amoimt  that  would  give  the  operator 
a  nuclear  ship  at  the  price  of  construct- 
ing a  comparable  conventional  ship. 

We  have  as  well  in  this  bill  made  sub- 
stantial changes  in  the  procedures 
whereby  applications  are  made  for  con- 
struction differential  subsidy.  Privately 
owned  shipyards,  as  well  as  proposed 
shipowners,  would  be  eligible  applicants 
for  construction  differential  subsidy.  Fur- 
ther, construction  differential  subsidy 
would  no  longer  be  computed  on  an  Indi- 
vidual ship  basis,  but  be  determined  at 
least  once  a  year  for  each  type  of  vessel 
with  a  ceiling  of  55-percent  differential 
In  effect  for  3  years. 

We  have  also  made  provision  for  an 
extension  of  the  tax  deferred  capital  re- 
serve fund  program  presently  in  effect 
for  the  subsidized  operators  to  all  U.S.- 
flag  operators  in  the  foreign  and  domes- 
tic trades,  and  operators  of  fishing  ves- 

epic    QC    WPII, 

If  tax  deferred  funds  may  be  accumu- 
lated but  spent  only  for  the  purpose  of 
building  new  vessels,  there  is  an  In- 
creased incentive  to  invest  capital  in  new 
vessels.  The  availabiUty  of  such  reserve 
funds  will  as  well  tend  to  decrease  the 
requirements  for  construction  subsidy 
funds.  The  Government  will  not  lose 
money  as  the  depreciation  basis  of  the 
new  vessel  Is  decreased  by  the  amount 
of  tax  deferred  funds  used.  There  Is 
merely  a  deferment  of  taxpayment 
rather  than  a  loss  of  taxpayment. 

We  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
this  year  considering  the  specific  prob- 
lems of  the  Great  Lakes  area  which,  as 
you  know,  has  very  unique  transporta- 
tion problems.  So  far  as  the  overseas 
service  out  of  the  Great  Lakes,  something 
must  be  done  to  assure  that  there  Is  a 
greater  possibility  of  U.S.-flag  ships.  You 
can  count  on  the  fingers  of  my  two  hands 
the  number  of  U.S.-flag,  oceangoing 
sailings  through  the  Great  Lakes  last 
year.  When  any  one  coastal  area  of  the 
United  States  becomes  that  depressed,  so 


far  as  the  ability  to  attract  U£.-fla«. 
oceangoing  trade,  then  there  Is  some- 
thing wrong  with  our  development  of 
economic  potential.  The  establishment  of 
tax  deferred  reserve  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  replacing  our  overage  vessels 
will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  Great 
Lakes  operators  as  well  as  to  others  who 
will  greatly  benefit  from  this  change  In 
tile  law. 

I  have  not  fully  discussed  all  the  provi- 
sions of  this  proposed  new  maritime  pro- 
gram, but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  in  the  Rkcohd  following  my  re- 
marks a  section-by-section  analysis  of 
the  bill  and  a  comparative  text  showing 
the  changes  in  existing  law  that  would  be 
made  by  this  proposed  legislation.  The 
bill  is  lengthy  and  deals  with  a  variety  of 
matters  essential  to  the  health  of  our 
merchant  marine. 

I  wish  to  make  one  factor,  however, 
absolutely  clear.  There  Is  no  question  but 
that  in  the  vast  demands  upon  the  budget 
dollar  there  is  a  keen  ccwnpetitlon  for 
funds.  We  are  engaged  in  a  conflict  in. 
Vietnam  which  has  great  repercussions 
upon  Federal  expenditures.  It  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  allocation  of  fimds  for 
the  revitalization  of  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine  should  be  of  great  priority. 

It  is  essential  that  we  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  our  merchant  marine.  It  is  vital 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  economic  health  of  the  Industry  in- 
volved, and  to  the  many  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  world  whose  fu- 
tures, hopes  and  aspirations  are  so  closely 
tied  to  ours— for  it  is  the  merchant  ma- 
rine that  carries  America  to  them.  If  we 
wish  to  enhance  our  ability  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  rest  of  the  world  the  won- 
derous  productivity  and  superiority  of 
democratic  processes,  and  assure  our  sov- 
ereignty upon  the  seas,  then  we  must  as- 
sure this  Nation  an  adequate  and  elB- 
clent  merchant  marine. 

The  bill  just  introduced  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, essential  legislation.  We  must  fight 
the  battle  for  necessary  appropriations 
after  we  have  passed  this  legislation,  but 
surely  we  cannot  at  this  time  neglect 
to  enact  these  necessary  substantive 
changes  which  are  essential  to  the  future 
of  our  merchant  fieet. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  many  weeks 
of  arduous  study  and  deliberation.  We 
believe  it  is  a  sound,  reaUstlc  and  woik- 
able  program.  There  may  well  be  changes 
made  before  the  bill  returns  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  but  at  the  outset  we  believe 
it  is  a  sound  and  effective  program  in  its 
present  form. 

In  view  of  the  lengthy  hearings  already 
held  this  year  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  which 
explored  in  depth  the  needs  of  our  mer- 
chant fleet,  we  anticipate  no  need  for 
lerigthy  hearirxgs  on  this  matter.  We 
shall  try  to  move  as  rapidly  as  we  can 
while  still  allowing  all  concerned  to  ex- 
press their  views  and  to  make  appropri- 
ate suggestions. 

This  bill  says  not  a  word  about  the 
location  of  the  Maritime  Administration 
wlthhi  the  various  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment. That  matter  is  being  considered 
as  a  separate  legislative  proposal.  I  be- 
lieve that  regardless  of  where  the  Mari- 
time Administration  is  located— be  it  In 
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the  Etepartment  of  Commerce,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  or  estab- 
lished as  Eui  Independent  agency — the 
most  important  thing  to  the  merchant 
marine  and  this  Nation  is  a  realistic  and 
workable  program  that  will  allow  more 
ships  to  be  built  and  operated  under  the 
U.S.  flag. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  sev- 
eral proposals  advanced  as  suggested 
maritime  programs.  Although  the  pro- 
visions of  the  various  programs  ad- 
vanced have  differed,  they  have  had  one 
Important  factor  in  common :  that  is  each 
proposal  has  resulted  in  bitter  splits  and 
divisions  within  the  maritime  industry. 
Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  program  Is 
one  which  every  segment  of  the  mari- 
time industry — management  and  labor 
alike— can  support.  Surely  there  must  be 
a  realization  that  the  desperate  necessity 
for  reviuiizing  our  fleet  provides  suffl- 
clent  common  groimd  upon  which  we  can 
move  forward  to  regain  our  rightful  place 
upon  the  seas.  We  would  like  the  unified 
support  of  maritime  interests  In  enact- 
ing this  revltalization  program.  We  are 
bound  and  determined  to  enact  a  pro- 
gram with  or  without  that  support.  The 
condition  of  oxu-  fleet  leaves  no  alterna- 
tive. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  sec- 
tlon-by-sectlon  analysis  and  compara- 
tive text  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  bill  (S.  2650)  to  amend  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1936.  and  other  stat- 
utes to  provide  a  new  maritime  program, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Macnuson  (^for  him- 
self and  other  Senators)  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The   section-by-sectlon   analysis   and 
comparative    text,    presented    by    Mr. 
Magnttson.  are  as  follows: 
Sectton-by  Section    Analysis    of    the    Bii-l 
"To    Amend   the   Merchant   Marine   Act 
1938.    AND   Other   Statutes   To   Provide   a 
New   MAHrTTME   Pbocram" 
Section    1    would    ameucl    section    209(b) 
of  the  Merchant  Mf.rlne  Act.  1936.  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1969  through  1973  In  the  amount  of  -$300,000,- 
000  per  year  for  construction-differential  sub- 
sidy, cost  of  national  defense  features  and 
acquisition   of   used   ships,    and   $25,000,000 
per  year  for  research   and   development.   It 
would  also  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1969  In  the  amount  of  $30,000,000 
to  reconstruct  the  reserve  fleet. 

Section  2  would  amend  section  211  to  add 
contract  vessels  to  the  category  of  vessels 
for  which  the  Secretary  \m  to  determine  re- 
quirements, and  to  add  contract  operations 
to  the  category  of  operations  for  which  the 
Secretary  Is  to  determine  the  relative  coeta 
of  operating  U.S.  vessels  and  vessels  of  foreign 
countries  operating  In  competition  with 
them. 

Section  3  would  amend  section  501  fa)  of 
the  Act  to  Include  privately-owned  ship- 
yards as  eligible  applicants  for  construction - 
differential  subsidy,  while  retaining  the  pro- 
pooed  shipowners  aa  eligible  applicants. 

Section  4  would  siubstltute  the  words 
"proposed  shipowner"  for  applicant  In  sec- 
tion 502(a).  This  la  necessary  because  the 
provlslona  of  this  section  are  not  intended  to 
be  applicable  to  a  shipyard  applicant.  Where 
the  shipyard  Is  the  applicant  the  procedures 
of  section  504.  as  amended  by  the  draft  bill 
would  be  utUlzed. 
Section  5  would  amend  section  602 (a)   by 
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providing  a  new  method  for  determining 
construction-differential  subsidy.  Under 
present  law,  the  subsidy  paid  Is  the  excess 
of  the  lowest  responsible  bid  for  a  particu- 
lar vessel  over  the  estimate  of  the  foreign 
cost  of  building  that  vessel,  up  to  a  celling 
of  55  percent.  The  amendment  would  dis- 
continue computing  subsidy  on  an  Indi- 
vidual ship  basis.  Instead,  subsidy  rates  for 
each  type  of  vessel  would  be  developed  by 
estimating  for  each  type  the  domestic  and 
foreign  construction  costs.  The  rate  for  each 
type  of  vessel  would  be  periodically  rede- 
termined but  not  more  frequently  than 
once  each  year.  The  celling  of  55  percent 
would  remain  in  effect  for  three  years.  Under 
present  law  this  rate  would  revert  to  60 
percent  on  July  1,  1968. 

Section    6   would   amend   section    504   by 
designating  the   present  text  as  subsection 
(a),  by  limiting  its  applicabUlty  to  the  situ- 
ation where  the  proposed  shipowner  Is  the 
applicant   for  construction-differential   sub- 
sidy, and  by  authorizing  the  shipowner  to 
negotiate  a  price  with  the  shipyard   as  an 
alternative  to  competitive  bidding.  The  sec- 
tion is  aJso  amended  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section under  which  the  shipyard  could  be 
the  applicant   for  subsidy   based   either  on 
competitive   bidding   or    negotiated    pricing.- 
Section  7  would  amend  the  definition  of 
"obsolete  vessel"  in  section  510  so  as  to  elimi- 
nate the  requirement  for  a  finding  that  the 
vessel,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  Is 
obsolete  or  inadequate  for  successful  opera- 
tion in  foreign  or  domestic  trade,  and  to  sub- 
stitute a  requirement  for  a  finding  that  the 
vessel  should  be  replaced  In  the  public  in- 
terest. This  would  conform  the  required  find- 
ing under  this  section  to  that  required  under 
section  605(b)  to  permit  payment  of  operat- 
ing subsidy  for  operation  of  a  vessel  that  is 
beyond  Its  statutory  age.  This  amendment 
avoids   the  situation  of   finding   under   one 
section  that  a  vessel  of  a  given  type  and  age 
is  obsolete  or  inadequate  for  successful  op- 
eration  and  finding  under  another  section 
that  It  Is  to  the  public  Interest  to  subsidize 
another  vessel  of  that  type  and  age. 

Section  8  would  malie  applicable  to  the 
new  title  XIU  (Experimental  Operating  Sub- 
sidy) the  provisions  of  section  801  which 
permit  the  Secretary  to  prescribe  the  method 
to  be  used  by  the  operator  in  keeping  books 
and  records 

Section  9  would  make  applicable  to  the  new 
title  XIII  of  the  provisions  of  section  804 
which  prohibit  operators  who  receive  operat- 
ing subsidy,  and  their  affiliates,  from  own- 
ing, chartering,  acting  as  broker  or  agent  far, 
or  operating  any  foreign  flag  ship  which  com- 
petes with  an  American  flag  ship  on  an  essen- 
tial trade  route,  without  the  permission  of 
the  Secretary. 

Section  10  would  apply  to  title  XIII  the 
provisions  of  805(a)  which  prohibit  payment 
of  operating  subsidy  to  any  contractor  If 
such  contractor  or  an  affiliate  owns  or  op- 
erates any  vessel  engaged  in  the  coastwise  or 
intercoastal  trade  without  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary.  Section  12  would  also  amend  sec- 
tion 805  by  repealing  subsection  (c)  which 
limits  to  $25,000  the  amount  of  any  one  per- 
son's salary  which  will  be  taken  into  account 
for  subsidy  accounting  purposes. 

Section  11  would  release  existing  operators 
from  the  provisions  of  their  contracts  In- 
serted pursuant  to  section  805(c). 

Section  12  would  make  applicable  to  title 
Xm  the  provisions  of  section  810  which  pro- 
hibit any  operator  receiving  operating  sub- 
sidy from  being  a  party  to  any  agreement 
with  other  carriers  which  unjustly  discrim- 
inate against  any  American  flag  carrier  on  an 
essential  trade  route. 

Section  13  would  amend  section  905  to 
apply  that  sections  definition  of  "citizen  of 
the  United  States"  to  title  XIII. 

Section  14  would  provide  a  new  title  X 
which  would  authorize  aid  In  the  develop- 
ment and  construction  of  nuclear  powered 


ships.  The  most  subsidy  that  could  h* 
granted  under  the  title  for  a  ship  to  be  oper- 
ated  In  the  foreign  trade  or  the  noa-coni 
tlguous  domestic  trade  would  be  an  amount 
that  would  give  the  operator  the  nuclear  ahlo 
at  the  price  of  constructing  a  comparable 
conventional  ship.  If  the  ship  Is  to  be  oper- 
ated in  any  other  part  of  the  domesUc  trade 
the  most  subsidy  allowable  would  be  an 
amount  that  would  give  the  operator  the 
ship  at  the  price  of  building  a  comparable 
conventional  ship  in  the  Umted  States. 

Section  IS  would  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954  to  vest  in  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  any  invention  or  discovery 
useful  In  the  production  or  utilization  of 
atomic  energy  which  Is  conceived  under  any 
contract  entered  into  under  the  new  title 
X  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936. 

Section  16  would  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  to  authorize  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  grant  the  same  Indemnity 
with  respect  to  nuclear  vessels  constructed 
under  the  new  title  X  of  the  1936  Act  as  it 
can  grant  with  respect  to  the  SAVANNAH. 

Section  17  would  amend  section  607(b)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  to  permit  capital 
reserve  funds  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of 
new  nuclear  fuel  cores. 

Section  18  woUld  amend  section  n04(a) 
(5)  of  the  Act  to  remove  the  six  percent  limit 
on  loans  that  can  be  Insured  under  title  XI 
and  to  substitute  therefor  a  limit  on  Interest 
at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  be  reasonable,  taking  Into  account 
the  range  of  interest  rates  prevailing  in  the 
private  market  for  similar  loans  and  the 
risks  assumed  by  the  Department. 

Section  19  would  amend  section  1106(2) 
of  the  Act  to  allow  refinancing  of  insured 
mortgages  so  as  to  Include  new  nuclear  fuel 
cores. 

Section  20  would  create  a  new  title  Xin 
In  the  Act  which  would  authorize  five-year 
experimental  operating  subsidy  contract* 
with  operators  of  liner  vessels  and  with  own- 
ers of  dry  bulk  vessels  buUt  after  enactment 
of  the  title.  The  purpose  is  to  explore  new 
subsidy  concepts  which  contain  Incentive! 
sufficient  to  reduce  unit  costs  of  subsidy  In 
the  future. 

Section  21  would  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Commission  on  American  Ship- 
building to  study  the  private  shipbuilding 
industry  and  to  report  to  the  President  and 
Congress  within  three  years  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  Federal  assistance  is  necessary  to 
preserve  the  competitive  position  of  the  ship- 
building Industry  and  to  preserve  a  national 
shipbuilding  capability. 

Section  22  would  allow  merchant  vessel 
and  fishing  vessel  owners  to  contract  with 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  respectively  for  the  establish- 
ment of  vessel  replacement  funds.  Monies  de- 
po.slted  Into  such  funds  would  be  treated  ai 
tax  deferred  but  only  If  used  for  the  purpose 
of  replacing  and  modernizing  vessels. 

CoMPABATivK  Text  Showing  the  Chances  in 
ExisTiNO  Law  That  Would  Bi  Made  by  thi 
Bill  "To  Amend  the  Mebchakt  Marine 
Act,  1936,  AND  Other  Statutes  To  Provim 
A  New  Maritime  Program" 

[Deletions  are  enclosed  In  black  brackets; 
new  material  Is  shown  In  Italic] 
Sbc.  20.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provlslona  of  this 
Act. 

( b )  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  any  other  law.  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  after  December 
31.  1967.  for  the  use  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration for — 

( 1 )  acquisition,  construction,  or  recon- 
struction of  vessels; 

(2)  construction-differential  subsidy  and 
cost  of  national  defense  features  Incident  to 
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the  construction,  reconstruction  or  recondi- 
tioning of  ships; 

(3)  payment  of  obUgatlons  Incurred  for 
ooerating-dlfferentlal  subsidy; 

i4)  expenses  necessary  for  research  and 
development  activities  (Including  reimburse- 
ment of  the  Vessel  Operations  Revolving 
^d  for  losses  resulting  from  expenses  of 
experimental  ship  operations) ; 

(5)  reserve  fleet  expenses; 

(6)  maritime  training  at  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point,  New  York; 

(7)  financial  assistance   to  State  Marine 

Schools;  and  „     ^ 

(8)  the  Vessel  Operations  Revolving  Fund; 
onlv  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  speclfl- 
call'v  authorize  by  law:  Provided,  however. 
That  for  each  of  the  fiscal  yean  1969  through 
1973,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
il)  for  construction-differential  subsidy  and 
the  cost  of  national  defense  features  incident 
to  construction,  reconstruction,  or  recondi- 
tioning of  ships  for  operation  in  foreign  or 
non-contiguous  domestic  commerce,  and  for 
the  acquisition  of  used  ships  pursuant  to 
section  510  of  this  Act.  $300,000,000.  to  re- 
main available  until  expended;  and  (2)  for 
research  and  development.  $25,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended.  For  fiscal 
year  1969.  {here  is  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  reconstruction  of  the  reserve 
fleet.  $30,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Sec.  211.  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  Investigate,  determine,  and 
Seep  current  records  of — 

(a I  The  ocean  services,  routes,  and  lines 
from  ports  In  the  United  States,  or  in  a  ter- 
rttorv.  district,  or  possession  thereof,  to  for- 
eign markets,  which  are,  or  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission  to  be  essential 
for  the  promotion,  development,  expansion, 
and  maintenance  of  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  reaching  Its 
determination  the  Commission  shall  con- 
sider and  give  due  weight  to  the  cost  of 
maintaining  each  of  such  steamship  lines, 
the  probability  that  any  such  line  cannot  be 
maintained  except  at  a  heavy  loss  dispro- 
portionate to  the  benefit  accruing  to  foreign 
trade,  the  number  of  sailings  and  types  of 
vessels  that  should  be  employed  In  such  lines, 
and  any  other  facts  and  conditions  that  a 
prudent  business  man  would  consider  when 
dealing  with  his  own  business,  with  the  added 
consideration,  however,  of  the  intangible 
benefit  the  maintenance  of  any  such  line 
mav  afford  to  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  national  defense; 

(b)  The  type,  size,  speed,  and  other  re- 
quirements of  the  vessels.  Including  express- 
liner  or  super-liner  vessels,  which  should  be 
employed  In  such  services  or  on  such  routes 
or  lines,  and  the  frequency  and  regularity  of 
the  sailings  of  such  vessels,  with  a  view  to 
furnishing  adequate,  regular,  certain,  and 
permanent  service,  or  which  should  be  em- 
ployed as  contract  carriers; 

(C)The  relative  cost  of  construction  of 
comparable  vessels  In  the  United  States  and 
In  foreign  countries; 

(d)  The  relative  cost  of  marine  Insurance, 
maintenance,  repairs,  wages  and  subsistence 
of  officers  and  crews,  and  all  other  items  of 
expense,  in  the  operation  of  comparable  ves- 
sels In  particular  service  routes,  and  lines,  or 
as  contract  carriers,  under  the  laws,  rules, 
and  regulations  of  the  United  States  and 
under  those  of  the  foreign  countries  whose 
vessels  are  substantial  competitors  of  any 
such  American  service,  route,  or  line,  or 
contract  carrier; 

Sec.  501.  (a)  [Any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  may  make  application  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  a  construction-differential  subsidy  to 
aid  In  the  construction  of  a  new  vessel  to  be 
used  In  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States.1  Any  privately -owned  shipyard  or 
proposed  ahipovmer  who  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  may  make  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  a  construction- 


differential  subsidy  to  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  vessel  to  be  documented  under 
the  laica  of  the  United  States  and  to  be  used 
in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  No  such  application  shall  be  approved 
by  the  Commission  unless  it  determines  that 
(1)  the  plans  and  specifications  call  for  a 
new  vessel  which  will  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
will  aid  In  the  promotion  and  development  of 
such  oommerce,  and  be  suitable  for  use  by 
the  United  States  for  national  defense  or 
military  purposes  in  time  of  war  or  natUmai 
emergency;  (2)  [the  appUcantJ  the  proposed 
owner  of  the  vessel  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  possesses  the  ability,  experience, 
financial  resources,  and  other  qualifications 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  operate  and  main- 
tain the  proposed  new  vessel,  and  (3)  the 
granting  of  the  aid  applied  for  Is  reasonably 
calculated  to  replace  worn  out  or  obsolete 
tonnage  with  new  and  modern  ships,  or 
otherwise  to  carry  out  effectively  the  pur- 
poses and  policy  of  this  Act.  The  contract  of 
sale,  and  the  mortgage  given  to  secure  the 
payment  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  pur- 
chase price  shall  not  restrict  the  lawful  or 
proper  use  or  operation  of  the  vessel  except 
to  the  extent  expressly  required  by  law. 
,  •  •  •  • 

Sec.  502.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
certifies  his  approval  under  section  501(b) 
of  this  Act,  and  the  Commission  approves 
the  application,  It  may  secure,  on  behalf  of 
the  [applicant]  proposed  shipowner,  bids  for 
the  construction  of  the  proposed  vessel  ac- 
cording to  the  approved  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. If  the  bid  of  the  shipbuilder  who  is 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder  is  determined 
by  the  Commission  to  be  fair  and  reasonable, 
the  Commission  may  approve  such  bid,  and  if 
such  approved  bid  is  accepted  by  the  [ap- 
plicant] proposed  shipowner,  the  Commis- 
sion Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  a  contract 
with  the  successful  bidder  for  the  construc- 
tion, outfitting,  and  equipment  of  the  pro- 
posed vessel,  and  for  the  payment  by  th= 
Commission  to  the  shipbuilder,  on  terms  to 
be  agreed  upon  in  the  contract,  of  the  con- 
tract price  of  the  vessel,  out  of  the  construc- 
tion fund  herein  before  referred  to,  or  out 
of  other  available  funds.  Concurrently  with 
entering  Into  such  contract  with  the  ship- 
builder, the  Commission  is  authorized  to  en- 
ter Into  a  contract  with  the  [applicant] 
proposed  shipowner  for  the  purchase  by  him 
of  such  vessels  upon  Its  completion,  at  a 
price  corresponding  to  the  estimated  cost 
as  determined  by  the  Commission  pursuant 
to  the  provlsions'of  this  Act.  of  building  such 
vessel  In  a  foreign  shipyard. 

(b)  [The  amount  of  the  reduction  In  sell- 
ing price  which  is  herein  termed  "construc- 
tion differential  subsidy"  may  equal,  but 
not  exceed,  the  excess  of  the  bid  of  the  ship- 
builder constructing  the  proposed  vessel  (ex- 
cluding the  cost  of  any  features  incorporated 
In  the  vessel  for  national  defense  uses,  which 
shall  be  paid  bv  the  Secretary  In  addition 
to  the  subsidy)',  over  the  fair  and  reason- 
able estimate  of  cost,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  of  the  construction  of  the  proposed 
vessel  If  It  were  constructed  under  similar 
plans  and  specification  (excluding  national 
defense  features  as  above  provided)  in  a 
foreign  shipbuilding  center  which  is  deemed 
by  the  Secretary  to  furnish  a  fair  and  repre- 
sentative example  of  the  determination  of 
the  estimated  foreign  cost  of  construction  of 
vessels  of  the  type  proposed  to  be  construct- 
ed ]  The  amoiunt  of  the  reduction  in  sell- 
ing pHce  which  is  herein  termed  "construc- 
tion-differential subsidy"  shall  be  computed 
by  taking  the  excess  of  the  fair  and  reaaon- 
able  estimate,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, of  the  cost  of  constructing  a  type  of 
vessel  in  United  States  shipyards  (excluding 
the  cost  of  any  features  incorporated  in  the 
vessel  for  nutional  defense  uses,  which  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Secretary  in  addition  to  the 
subsidy),  over  the  fair  and  reasonable  esti- 


mate of  cost,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, of  the  construction  of  that  type  ves- 
sel [excluding  national  defense  features  as 
above   provided)    in  a   foreign   shipbuilding 
center   which    is    deemed    by    the    Secretary 
to  furnish  a  fair  and  representative  example 
of  the  determination  of  the  estimated  for- 
eign cost  of  construction  of  vessels  of  the 
type   proposed    to   be   constructed,  and  ex- 
pressing the  result  as  a  percentage  of  the  fair 
and  reasonable  estimate,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  of  the  cost  of  construction  of 
that  type  vessel  in  United  States  shipyards, 
and  applying  such  percentage  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bid.  Subsidy  rates  shall  be  com- 
puted separately  for  different  types  of  ves- 
sels and  shall  be  periodically  recomputed  but 
not  more  frequently  than  once  each  year.  In 
making  his  foreign  cost  estimate,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  review  and  consider  any  foreign 
cost  estimates  and  substantiating  informa- 
tion submitted   by   operators,  shipyards,   or 
hU  staff    The  construction  differential  ap- 
proved and  paid  by  the  Secretary  shaU  not 
exceed  55  per  centum  of  the   construction 
cost  of  the  vessel,  except  that  in  the  case 
of  reconstruction  or  reconditioning  of  a  pas- 
senger   vessel    having    the    tonnage,    speed, 
passenger  accommodations  and  other  char- 
acteristics  set  forth  In  section   503  of  this 
Act    the   construction  differential  approved 
and  paid  shaU  not  exceed  60  per  centum  of 
the  reconstruction  or  reconditioning  cost  (ex- 
cluding the  cost  of  national  defense  features 
as  above  provided) :  Provided,  however,  That 
after  [June  30,  1968]  the  expiration  of  three 
years   from   the   date   of   enactment   of  this 
amendment  the  construction  differential  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  shaU  not  exceed  in 
the  case  of  the  construction,  reconstruction 
or  reconditioning  of  any  vessel.  50  per  cen- 
tum of  such  cost.  When  the  Secretary  finds 
that  the  construction  differential  In  any  case 
exceeds  the  foregoing  applicable  percentage 
of  such   cost,  the   Secretary  may  negotiate 
and  contract  on  behalf  of  the  applicant  to 
construct,  reconstruct,   or  recondition  such 
vessel  In  a  domestic  shipyard  at  a  cost  which 
win  reduce  the  construction  dlflerenttal  to 
such  applicable  percentages  or  less.  In  the 
event  that  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  beUeve 
that  the  bidding  In  any  instance  Is  collusive, 
he  shall  report  all   the  evidence  on  which 
he  acted  (1)  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  and   (2)    to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  if  the  Congress  shall  be 
in  session  or  If  the  Congress  shall  not  l^  in 
session,   then   to  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate   and    Clerk    of    the   House,    respectively. 

• 
SEC  504.  (a)  Where  an  eligible  [applicant] 
proposed  shipowner  under  the  terms  of  this 
title  desires  to  finance  the  construction  of  a 
proposed  vessel  according  to  approved  plans 
and  specifications  rather  than  purchase  the 
same  vessel  from  the  Commission  as  herein- 
above authorized,  the  Commission  may  per- 
mit the  [applicant]  proposed  shipowner  to 
obtain  and  submit  to  It  competitive  bids 
from  domestic  shipyards  for  such  work.  Al- 
ternatively, the  Secretary  may.  in  accordance 
with  terms  and  conditions  to  be  prescribed 
by  him,  permit  the  proposed  shipowner  to 
submit  a  negotiated  price  together  wiVi 
backup  cost  details  and  evidence  that  the 
price  is  fair  and  reasonable.  If  the  Commis- 
sion considers  the  [bid]  bid  or  negotiated 
price  of  the  shipyard  In  which  the  [appU- 
cant]  proposed  shipowner  desires  to  have 
the  vessel  built  fair  and  reasonable,  it  may 
approve  such  [bid]  bid  or  negotiated  price 
and  become  a  party  to  the  contract  or  con- 
tracts or  other  arrangements  for  the  con- 
struction of  such  proposed  vessel  and  may 
agree  to  pay  a  construction-differential  sub- 
sidy in  an  amount  determned  by  the  Com- 
mission In  accordance  with  section  502  of 
this  title,  and  for  the  cost  of  natton&l-de- 
fense  featuree.  The  construction -dlflerentt&l 
subsidy  and  payments  for  national-defense 
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features  shail  be  baae<l  on  the  lowest  respon- 
sible domestic  bid.  or  the  negotiated  price. 
No  construction-differential  subsidy,  as  pro- 
vided In  tbls  section,  sball  be  paid  unJesb 
the  said  contract  or  'contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements contain  such  provisions  as  are 
provided  in  this  title  to  protect  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States  as  the  Commission 
deems  necessary.  Such  vessel  shall  be  docu- 
mented imder  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
as  provided  In  secUon  603  of  this  title.  The 
contract  of  sale,  and  the  mortga^  given  to 
secure  the  payment  of  the  unpaid  balance 
of  the  purchase  price,  shall  not  restrict  the 
lawful  or  proper  use  or  operation  of  the  ves- 
sel, except  to  the  extent  expressly  required 
by  law. 

(b)  Where  a  shipyard  is  the  applicant,  it 
may  in  accordance  with  terms  and  condi^ 
tions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  request 
construction-differential  subsidy  based  upon 
a  price  which  has  been  negotiated  u»th  the 
proposed  shipowner.  If  the  Secretary  con- 
siders the  negotiated  price  to  be  fair  and  rea- 
sonable, he  may  become  a  party  to  a  contract 
between  the  shipyard  and  the  shipowner  and 
agree  to  pay  the  cost  of  national  defense 
features  and  construction-differential  sub- 
sidy computed  under  section  502(b)  of  this 
Act.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  ne- 
gotiated price  is  not  fair  and  reasonable,  he 
may  request  renegotiation  in  an  effort  to  ar- 
rive at  a  fair  and  reasonable  price.  As  an 
alternative  to  accepting  a  negotiated  price, 
the  Secretary  may.  with  the  consent  of  the 
shipyard  applicant,  request  compeUUve  bids 
on  the  proposal,  in  which  case,  the  applicant 
shipyard  may  be  the  bidder.  In  this  event, 
the  Secretary  may  become  a  party  to  a  con- 
tract between  the  lowest  competitive  bidder 
and  the  proposed  shipowner. 

•  •  •  •  , 

Sec.  506.  Every  owner  of  a  vessel  for  which 
a  construction-differential  subsidy  has  been 
paid  shall  agree  that  the  vessel  shall  be  op- 
erated exclusively  In  foreign  trade,  or  on  a 
round-the-world  voyage,  or  on  a  round  voy- 
age from  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States 
to  a  European  port  or  ports  which  Includes 
Intercoastal  ports  of  the  United  SUtes,  or  a 
round  voyage  from  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Orient  which  Includes 
Intercoastal   ports  of  the  United  States    or 
on  a  voyage  in  foreign  trade  on  which  the 
vessel  may  stop  at  the  State  of  Hawaii,  or  an 
Island  possession  or  island   territory  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  If  the  vessel  Is  op- 
erated In  the  domestic  trade  on  any  of  the 
above-enumerated  services,  he  will  pay  an- 
nually to  the  Commission  that  proportion  of 
one  twenty-flfth  of  the  construction-differ- 
ential subsidy  paid   for  such  vessel   as  the 
gross    revenue    derived    from    the    domestic 
trade  bears  to  the  gross  revenue  derived  from 
the  entire  voyages  completed  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  Commission  may  consent  In 
writing  to  the  temporary  transfer  of  such 
vessel  to  service  other  than  the  service  cov- 
ered by  such  agreement  for  periods  not  ex- 
ceeding six  months  In  any  year,  whenever 
the   Commission  may  determine  that  such 
transfer  Is  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Such  consent 
shall  be  conditioned  upon  the  agreement  by 
the  owner  to  pay  to  the  Conmilsslon.  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  It  may  pre- 
scribe, an  amount  which  bears  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  construction-differential  sub- 
sidy paid  by  the  Commission  as  such  tem- 
porary period  bears  to  the  entire  economic 
Ufe  of  the  vessel.  No  operating-differential 
subsidy  shall  be  paid  for  the  operation  of 
such  vessel  for  such  temporary  period 


cation  is  approved  by  the  Commission,  the 
vessel  may  be  constructed  \mder  the  tenns 
and  conditions  of  this  title,  but  no  construc- 
tion-differential subsidy  shall  be  allowed.  The 
Commission  shall  pay  for  the  cost  of  na- 
tional-defense features  Incorporated  In  such 
vessel.  In  case  the  vessel  Is  designed  to  be  of 
not  less  than  three  thousand  five  hundred 
gross  tons  and  to  be  capable  of  sustained 
speed  of  not  less  than  fourteen  knots,  the  ap- 
plicant shall  be  required  to  pay  the  Com- 
mission not  less  than  12 '-i  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  such  vessel,  and  In  the  case  of  any 
other  vessel  the  applicant  shall  be  required 
to  pay  the  Commission  not  less  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  such  vessel  (excluding 
from  such  cost,  in  either  case,  the  cost  of 
national  defense  features);  and  the  balance 
of  such  purchase  price  shall  be  paid  by  the 
applicant  within  twenty-flve  years  In  not  to 
exceed    twenty-flve    equal    annual    Install- 
ments, with  Interest  at  3>4  per  centum  per 
annum,  secured  by  a  preferred  mortgage  on 
the  vessel  sold  and  otherwise  secured  as  the 
Commission  may  determine:  Provided,  That, 
notwithstandmg  any  other  provisions  of  law. 
the  balance  of  the  purchase  price  of  a  passen- 
ger  vessel    constructed    under   this    section 
which  Is   delivered  subsequent  to  March   8, 
1946,   and    which   has    the    tonnage,   speed," 
passenger  accommodations,  and  other  char- 
acteristics set  forth  in  section  503  of  this 
Act,  may.  with  the  approval  of  the  Commis- 
sion, be  secured  as  provided  in  such  section, 
and  the  obligation  of  the  purchaser  of  such 
a  vessel  shall  be  satisfied  and  discharged  as 
provided  In  such  section. 

Sec    510.  (a)   When  used  In  this  section- 
ed)  The  term  "obsolete  vessel"  means  a 
vessel  or  vessels,  each  of  which  (A)  is  of  not 
less  than  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty  gross  tons.  (B)   Is  not  less  than  seven- 
teen years  old  and.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Commission,   Is  obsolete   or  Inadequate  for 
successful  operation  in  the  domestic  or  for- 
eign trade  of  the  United  States,  and  fC)  is 
owned  by  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  has  been  owned  by  such  citizen  or 
citizens  for  at  least  three  years  Immediately 
prior  to  the  date  of  acquisition  hereunder: 
Provided,  That  imtll  June  30,  1964,  the  term 
"obsolete  vessel"  shaU  mean  a  vessel  or  ves- 
sels, each  of  which  (A)   is  of  not  less  than 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  flfty  gross 
tons,   (B)    Is  not  less  than  twelve  years  old, 
and  (C)   is  owned  by  a  citizen  or  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  has  been  owned  by 
Buch   citizen   or   citizens   for   at   least   three 
years  Immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  acqui- 
sition hereunder  j 

(f)  The  term  "obsolete  vessel"  means  a 
vessel  or  vessels  each  of  which  U  of  not  less 
than  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty 
gross  tons;  which  has  been  owned  by  a  citi- 
zen or  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  at 
least  three  years  immediately  prior  to  the 
date  of  acquisition  hereunder;  and  which  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  should  be  re- 
placed in  the  public  interest. 
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agent,  subsidiary,  or  holding  oompanv  <»« 
nected  with,  or  directly  or  IndirecUy  coa." 
trolling  or  controUed  by,  the  contract<wto 
keep  its  books,  records,  and  accounts  reliu 
Ing  to  the  maintenance,  operation,  and  ierr 
icing  of  the  vessels,  services,  routes,  and  llnei 
covered  by  the  contract,  in  such  form  and 
under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescrlb^ 
by  the  Commission:  Provided,  That  the  pi^ 
visions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  require 
the  duplication  of  books,  records,  and  ac 
counts  required  to  be  kept  In  some  otlis 
form  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comml*. 
alon;  (2)  that  the  contractor  and  every  afflj' 
late,  domestic  agent,  subsidiary,  or  holdial 
company  connected  with,  or  directly  or  la; 
directly    controlling    or    controUed    by   the 
contractor,    to   file,    upon   notice   from  the 
Commission,  balance  sheets,  profit  and  loaa 
statements,   and  such  other  statements  of 
financial  operations,  special  report,  memo- 
randa of  any  facts  and  transactions,  which 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  afTect  the 
financial  results  In,  the  performance  of,  or 
transactions  or  operations  under,  such  con- 
tract;    (3)    that    the    Commission   shall  be 
authorized  to  examine  and  audit  the  booki 
records,  and  accounts  of  all  persona  referred 
to  In  this  section  whenever  It  may  deem  it 
necessary  or  desirable;   and    (4)    that  upon 
the  willful  failure  or  refusal  of  any  person 
described  In  this  section  to  comply  with  the 
contract  provisions  required  bv  this  section 
the    Conmilsslon    shall    have  'the    right  to 
rescind  the  contract,  and  upon  such  resds- 
slon  the  United  States  shall   be  reUeved  of 
all  further  liability  on  such  contract. 


Sec.  509.  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
may  make  appUcaUon  to  the  Commission 
for  aid  In  the  construction  of  a  new  vessel 
to  be  operated  In  the  foreign  or  domestic 
trade  (excepting  vessels  engaged  solely  in 
the  transportation  of  property  on  Inland 
rivers  and  canals  exclusively).  If  such  appll- 


(J)  Any  vessel  heretofore  or  hereafter  ac- 
quired under  this  section,  or  otherwise 
acquired  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under 
any  other  authority  shall  be  placed  in  the 
national  defense  reserve  fleet  established 
under  authority  of  section  li  of  the  Mer- 
chant Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946  (50  UJ3.C.  App 
1744),  and  shall  not  be  traded  out  or  sold 
from  such  reserve  fleet,  except  as  provided 
for  In  [subsections  (g)  and  (1)]  section  (g) 
of  this  section.  This  limitation  shall  not 
affect  the  rights  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  dispose  of  a  vessel  as  provided  In 
other  sections  of  this  title  or  In  titles  VII 
or  XI  of  this  Act. 

. 

Sec.  801  Every  contract  executed  by  the 
Commission  under  the  provisions  of  [titles 
VI  or  vm  titles  VI.  VII.  or  XIII  of  this  Act 
shall  contain  provisions  requiring  (1)  that 
the  contractor  and  every  affiliate,  domestic 


Sec.  804.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
contractor  receiving  an  [operating-differen- 
tial subsidy  under  title  VIJ  operating  sub- 
sidy under  titles  VI  or  XIII  or  for  any  char- 
terer  of  vessels  under  title  VH  of  this  Act, 
or  any  holding  company,  subsidiary,  afBliau! 
or  associate  of  such  contractor  or  such 
charterer,  or  any  officer,  director,  agent,  or 
executive  thereof,  directly  or  indirectly  to 
own.  cliarter,  act  as  agent  or  broker  for, 
or  operate  any  foreign-flag  vessel  which  com- 
petes with  any  American -flag  service  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission  to  be  essential  at 
provided  in  section  211  of  this  Act:  Providei, 
however.  That  under  special  clrciomstances 
and  for  good  cause  shown  the  Commission 
may,  in  its  discretion,  waive  the  prtjvlslom 
of  this  section  as  to  any  contractor,  for  a 
specific  period  of  time,  by  affirmative  vote 
of  four  of  Its  members,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  section  201(a). 

Sec.  805.  (a)  It  shall  be  imlawful  to  award 
or  pay  any  subsidy  to  any  contractor  under 
authority  of  title  VI  or  title  XIII  of  this  Act, 
or  to  charter  any  vessel  to  any  person  undff 
Utle  Vn  of  this  Act,  If  said  contractor  or 
charterer,  or  any  holding  company,  subsidi- 
ary, affiliate,  or  associate  of  such  contractor 
or  charterer,  or  any  officer,  director,  agent, 
or  executive  thereof,  directly  or  IndirecUy, 
shall  own,  operate,  or  charter  any  vessel  or 
vessels  engaged  in  the  domestic  Intercoastal 
or  coastwise  service  or  own  any  pecuniary 
Interest,  directly  or  Indirectly,  in  any  person 
or  concern  that  owns,  charters,  or  operate* 
any  vessel  or  vessels  in  the  domestic  Inter- 
coasui  or  coastwise  service  without  the 
written  permission  of  the  Commission.  Every 
person.  Arm,  or  corporation  having  any  inter- 
est in  such  application  shall  be  permitted  to 
Intervene  and  the  Commission  shaU  give  a 
hearing  to  the  appUcant  and  the  Interveners. 
The  Commission  shall  not  grant  any  such 
application  if  the  Commission  finds  It  will 
result  in  unfair  competition  to  any  person, 
firm,  or  corporation  operating  exclusively  in 
the  coastwise  or  intercoastal  service  or  that 
It  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  obJecU  and 
policy  of  thU  Act:  Provided,  That  If  such 
contractor  or  other  person  above-described 
or  a  predecessor  in  Interest  was  In  bona  fide 
operation  as  a  common  carrier  by  water  in 
the  domestic,  Intercoastal,  or  coastwise  trade 
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in  1935  over  the  route  or  routes  or  In  the 
tt«de  or  trades  for  which  appllcaUon  1b  made 
and  has  so  operated  since  that  time  or  If 
engaged  in  furnishing  seasonal  service  only, 
;ru  in  bona  fide  operation  In  1936  during  the 
season  ordinarily  covered  by  Its  operation, 
except  in  either  event,  as  to  Interruptions  of 
service  over  which  the  applicant  or  lU  prede- 
cessor m  Interest  had  no  control,  the  Com- 
tniMlon  shall  grant  such  permission  without 
requiring  further  proof  that  public  Interest 
and  convenience  will  be  served  by  such  oper- 
ation, and  without  further  proceedings  as  to 
the  competition  In  such  route  or  trade. 

H  such  application  be  allowed,  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  of  the  persons  mentioned 
in  this  section  to  divert,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
any  moneys,  property,  or  other  thing  of  value, 
used  m  foreign-trade  operations,  for  which 
a  subsidy  is  paid  by  the  United  States,  into 
any  such  coastwise  or  intercoastal  operations; 
and  whosoever  shsOl  violate  this  provision 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
t  •  •  •  • 

[(c)  In  determining  the  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  any  contractor  under  a  contract 
authorized  by  title  VI  or  title  vn  of  this  Act, 
ao  salary  for  personal  services  In  excess  of 
125.000  per  annum  paid  to  a  director,  officer, 
or  employee,  by  said  contractor,  its  affiliates, 
subsidiary,  or  associates,  shall  be  taken  Into 
account.  The  terms  "director",  "officer",  or 
"employee"  shall  be  construed  In  the  broad- 
est sense.  The  term  "salary"  shall  Include 
wages  and  allowances  of  compensation  In 
any  form  for  personal  services  which  will 
result  in  a  director,  officer,  or  employee  re- 
ceiving total  compensation  for  his  personal 
services  from  such  sources  exceeding  In 
amount  or  value  $25,000  per  annimi.J 

(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful,  without  express 
written  consent  of  the  Commission,  for  any 
contractor  holding  a  contract  authorized  un- 
der title  VI  or  vn  of  this  Act  to  employ  any 
other  person  or  concern  as  the  managing  or 
operating  agent  of  such  operator,  or  to 
charter  any  vessel,  on  which  an  operating- 
differential  subsidy  is  to  be  paid,  for  opera- 
tion by  another  person  or  concern,  and  if 
such  charter  is  made,  the  person  or  concern 
operating  tbe  chartered  vessel  or  vessels  shall 
be  subject  to  all  the  terms  and  provisions  of 
this  Act,  Including  limitations  of  profits  and 
salaries.  No  contractor  under  titles  VI  or 
XllI  of  this  Act  shall  receive  an  operating- 
differential  subsidy  for  the  operation  of  any 
chartered  vessel  save  and  except  during  a 
period  of  actual  emergency  determined  by 
the  Commlssloo.  or  except  as  provided  In 
section  708. 

«  •  •  •  • 

Sec.  810.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  con- 
tractor receiving  an  [operating-differential] 
operating  subsidy  tinder  [title  VI]  titles  VI 
or  XIII  or  for  any  charterer  of  vessels  under 
title  vn  of  this  Act,  to  continue  as  a  party 
to  or  to  conform,  to  any  agreement  with  an- 
other carrier  or  carriers  by  water,  or  to  engage 
in  any  practice  In  concert  with  another  car- 
rier or  carriers  by  water,  which  Is  unjustly 
discriminatory  or  unfair  to  any  other  citizen 
of  the  United  States  who  operates  a  common 
carrier  by  water  exclusively  employing  ves- 
sels registered  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  on  any  established  trade  route  from 
and  to  a  United  States  port  or  ports. 

No  payment  or  subsidy  of  any  kind  shall 
be  paid  directly  or  Indirectly  out  of  funds  of 
the  United  States  or  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  to  any  contractor  or  charterer  who 
ahall  violate  this  section.  Any  person  who 
shall  be  Injured  In  his  business  or  property 
by  reason  of  anything  forbidden  by  this  sec- 
tion may  sue  therefor  In  any  district  court 
of  the  United  States  In  which  the  defendant 
resides  or  is  found  or  has  an  agent,  without 
respect  to  the  amount  In  controversy,  and 
shall  recover  threefold  the  damages  by  him 
sustained,  and  the  cost  of  suit,  including  a 

reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

•  •  •  •  • 


Sec.  906.  •  •  • 

(c)  The  words  "citizen  of  the  United 
States"  Include  a  corporation,  partnership,  ot 
association  only  if  It  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  within  the  meaning  of  section  2  of 
the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  as  amended  (UJS.C. 
title  46,  sec.  802) ,  and  with  respect  to  a  cor- 
poration [under  title  VI]  under  titles  VI  or 
XIII  of  this  Act,  all  directors  of  the  corpora- 
tion are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and. 
In  the  case  of  a  corporation,  partnership,  or 
association  operating  a  vessel  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  or  on  bays,  sounds,  rivers,  harbors,  or 
Inland  lakes  of  the  United  States  the  amount 
of  Interest  required  to  be  owned  by  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  less  than 
75  per  centum. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Title  X — Aid  in  developing,  constructing,  and 

operating    privately    owned    nuclear-pow- 
ered merchant  ships 

Sec.  1001.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
further  implement  the  policy  declared  in  tec- 
tum 101  of  this  Act,  by  fostering  at  the  leatt 
cost  to  the  United  States  the  development, 
construction,  and  operation  of  privately 
owned  nuclear -powered  merchant  ships 
whose  designs  embody  significant  departures 
from  the  designs  of  existing  nuclear-powered 
merchant  ships  which  may  lead  to  reduction 
of  the  cost  of  constructing  and  operating  fu- 
ture nuclear-powered  merchant  ships. 

Sec.  1002.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  ia 
authorized  to  invite  from  citizens  of  the 
United  States  proposals  for  the  development 
and  construction  of  nux:lear -powered  mer- 
chant ships  for  operation  in  the  domestic  or 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding trade  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Proposals 
shall  be  invited  only  for  the  development  CTid 
construction  of  nuclear-powered  merchant 
ships  (1)  of  types  and  general  specifications 
(whether  dry-cargo,  liquid  bulk  carrier,  or 
other)  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  (2)  with  nuclear  propulsion  sys- 
tems of  general  types  and  conceptual  designs 
which  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  /mm 
determined  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
accomplish  nuclear  power  base  development 
program  objectives  more  quickly,  more  ef- 
fectively, or  at  lower  cost  than  other  nuclear 
propv-lsion  systems  (these  would  include, 
without  limitation,  objectives  of  dependa- 
bility, reliability,  operability,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  data  that  would  be  of  value  to  the 
future  development  of  merchant  marine  nu- 
clear propulsion  systems ) .  Each  proposal 
shall  include  a  detailed  description  of  the 
proposed  ship  or  ships;  their  contemplated 
use  in  commerce;  the  proposed  development, 
construction,  and  operating  programs;  the 
technical  justification  arid  detailed  estimate 
of  development,  construction  and  operating 
costs;  the  amount  of  aid  applied  for  itemized 
separately  for  the  development,  corutrturtion, 
and  operating  programs;  and  such  other  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  directs. 

Sec.  1003.  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  shall 
evalucte  all  proposals  determined  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  invitation  and  shall  select 
from  them  the  proposal  or  proposals  which 
will  most  closely  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
person  who  submitted  a  selected  proposal, 
although  such  person  may  have  had  no  ex- 
perience in  the  operation  of  nuclear-powered 
ships,  possesses  the  abUity.  experience,  fi- 
nancial resources,  and  other  Qualifications 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  operate  and 
maintain  ships  in  that  area  of  the  domestic 
or  foreign  com  neroe  of  the  United  States 
(including  trade  on  the  Great  Lakes)  in 
which  he  proposes  to  operate  the  proposed 
ship  or  ships,  the  Seeretarg  may  negotiate 
the  ouwrd  of  a  contract  with  such  person 
(hereafter  oaUed  the  applicant)  for  the  de- 
velopment and  construction  of  the  propoeed 
ship  or  ships.  The  Secretary  may  require  such 
modifications  in  the  propoaed  ship  or  ahipa 
as  he  deems  desirable,  taMn^  into  account 


the  views  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
with  respect  to  modifications  of  the  nuclear 
propulsion  system,  and  the  views  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  with  respect  to  national 
defense  features.  The  Secretary  may  agree 
to  provide  so  much  of  the  aid  authorized  by 
section  1004  of  this  title  as  he  determines  is 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  taking  into  consideration  the  financial 
risk  to  the  applicant,  and  the  contribution 
which  the  development,  construction  and 
operation  of  the  proposed  ships  or  ships  may 
make  toward  carrying/  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

Sec.  1004.  (a)(1)  In  connection  with  the 
development  and  construction  of  vessels  pro- 
posed and  selected  pursuant  to  section  1003, 
the  Secretary  may  offer  the  following  assist- 
ance: 

(A)  With  the  scientific  and  engineering 
advice  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  he 
may  assist  in  negotiating  the  award  of  arid 
become  a  party  to  contracts  between  the  ap- 
plicant and  the  developer  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  proposed  nuclear-powered 
merchant  ship  or  ships,  including  the  first 
fuel  cores.  He  may  agree  in  such  contracts 
to  pay  the  developer  all  of,  or  part  of.  the 
excess  of  the  cost  of  develojying  the  proposed 
ship  or  ships,  including  national  defense 
features  and  the  first  fuel  cores,  over  the 
estimated  fair  and  reasonable  cost  of  de- 
veloping a  comparable  conventional  ship  or 
ships  without  national  defense  features. 

(B)  He  may  become  a  party  to  contracts 
between  the  applicant  and  the  builder  for 
the  construction  of  the  proposed  nuclear- 
powered  merchant  ship  or  ships,  and  may 
agree  in  such  contracts  to  pay  the  builder 
all  of,  or  part  of,  the  excess  of  the  cost  of 
ccmstructing  in  the  Unitea  States  the  pro- 
posed ship  or  ships,  including  national  de- 
fense features  and  the  first  fuel  cores,  over 
the  estimated  average  weighted  fair  and 
reasonable  foreign  cost  of  constructing  a 
comparable  conventional  ship  or  ships  with- 
out Tiational  defense  features:  Provided. 
however.  That  if  the  ship  or  ships  are  to 
be  operated  in  the  domestic  trade  (except  the 
non-contiguout  domestic  trade)  aid  under 
this  paragraph  is  limited  to  the  excess  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  in  the  United  States  the 
proposed  ship  or  ships,  ineludtnn  national 
defense  features  and  the  first  fuel  cores,  over 
the  estimated  fair  and  reasonable  cost  of 
constructing  a  comparable  conventional  ship 
vHthout  national  defense  features  in  the 
United  States. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  also  assist  in  train- 
ing crews  for  the  ships;  plan  and  design  or 
assist  in  planning  and  designing  appropriate 
shore  facilitiea  to  service  the  ships;  make 
available  to  the  applicant,  loith  the  consent 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  aj>propri- 
ate  classified  information;  provide  research 
and  development  in  Government  laboratories 
which  have  facilities,  personnel,  or  equip- 
ment not  available  in  private  laboratories, 
with  the  consent  of  the  department  or  agency 
which  operates  the  laboratory,  and  with  or 
without  charge  to  the  applicant;  and  provide, 
without  charge,  design  review  services,  ship 
construction  inspection  tervUxt  and  ship  op- 
eration (ulvisory  services. 

(3)  If,  under  section  184  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  US.C.  2234),  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  consents  to  the 
creation  of  a  mortgage  or  lien  on  the  nuclear- 
powered  merchant  ship,  and  if  the  loan  and 
mortgage  are  eligible  for  insurance  under 
title  XI  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  in- 
sure under  that  title  the  interest  on  and  the 
unpaid  balance  of  the  principal  amount  of 
the  loan  and  mortgage.  In  determining  the 
applicant's  eligibility,  the  Secretary  is  not 
required  to  make  the  finding  required  by 
subsection  (c)  of  section  1004  of  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  may  make  the  findings  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)(1)  and  (b)(i)  of 
section  1104  even  though  the  applicant  has 
had  no  experience  in  the  operation  of  nu- 
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clear-poweTed  merchant  ships.  The  applica- 
bilitj/  of  section  184  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  Of  1954  to  the  ship  shall  not  prevent  a 
mortgage  on  the  ship  from  being  a  preferred 
mortgage  under  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act,  1920. 
(b)  In  providing  the  aid  specified  in  sub- 
section (o)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
may,  upon  payment  of  the  costs,  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned, avail  himself  of  the  use  of  licenses, 
information,  services,  facilities,  offices,  and 
employees  of  any  executive  department,  in- 
dependent establishment,  or  other  agency  of 
the  Government,  including  any  field  service 
thereof. 

(CI  Section  505(a)  of  this  Act  shall  apply 
to  all  ships  whose  construction  is  aided 
under  this  title. 

Sec.  lOOS.  Each  applicant  for  aid  under  this 
title  shall  agree  that  if  the  ship,  after  its 
construction  is  completed,  cannot  at  any 
time  be  operated  for  a  period  of  more  than 
30  days  because  of  an  inter-union  dispute 
in  which  the  fact  that  the  ship  is  nuclear- 
powered  is  an  important  element,  the  owner 
will,  if  so  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, place  the  vessel  up  for  sale  at  com- 
petitive bidding,  with  a  minimum  price  in 
the  amount  that  would  be  paid  if  the  vessel 
were  requisitioned  for  title,  and  on  such 
other  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  determines  will  be  conducive  to 
the  continued  operation  of  the  ship.  This 
obligation  shall  run  with  the  title  to  the 
vessel. 

Sec.  1006.  Any  ship  developed  and  con- 
structed with  aid  under  this  title  shall  be 
documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  remain  so  documented  for 
25  years  or  so  long  as  it  is  propelled  by  nu- 
clear propulsion,  whichever  is  longer. 

Sec.  1007  Ships  whose  construction  is  aided 
under  this  title  are  eligible  to  receive  op- 
erating-differential subsidy  under  whatever 
system  is  in  force  when  the  ships  go  into 
operation  if  the  applicant  qualifies  under  the 
statute. 

Sec  1003.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary,  to  remain  ai'ailable  until  ex- 
pended, to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
titU. 

Sec.  1009.  Authority  to  contract  for  the 
development  or  construction  of  ships  under 
this  title  expires  at  midnight  on  the  last  day 
of  the  sixtieth  month  follouring  the  month 
in  which  this  title  is  enacted. 

The  Atomic  Enxkgt  Act  of  1954 
•  •  •  •  « 

Sec.   152.  Inventions  Made  or  Conceived 
DtTKiNG  Commission  Contracts — Any  Inven- 
tions or  discovery,  useful  In  the  production 
or  utilization  of  special  nuclear  material  or 
atomic   energy,   made   or   conceived   Id    the 
course   of   or  under   any   contract,   subcon- 
tract, or  arrangement  entered  Into  with  or 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Commission,  or  with 
the   Secretary  of  Commerce  under  the  au- 
thority of  title  X  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  as  amended,  regardless  of  whether 
the   contract,  subcontract,   or   arrangement 
Involved  the  expenditure  of  funds  [by  the 
Commission]  by  the  Commission  or  the  Sec- 
retary, shall  be  vested  In,  and  be  the  prop- 
erty  of,   the   Commission,   escept   that    the 
Commission  may  waive  Its  claim  to  any  such 
Invention  or  discovery  under  such  circum- 
stances as  the  Commission  may  deem  appro- 
priate, consistent  with  the  policy  of  this  sec- 
tion. No  patent  for  any   invention   or  dis- 
covery, useful  In  the  production  or  utiliza- 
tion of  special  nuclear  material  or  atomic 
energy,  shall  be  issued  unless  the  applicant 
flies  with  the  application,  or  within  thirty 
days   after   request    therefor   by    the   Com- 
missioner of  Patents  (unless  the  Commission 
advices  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  that  Its 
rights  have  been  determined  and  that  ac- 
cordingly no  statement  Is  necessary)  a  state- 
ment under  oath  setting  forth  the  full  facts 
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surrounding  the  making  or  conception  of 
the  invention  or  discovery  described  In  the 
application  and  whether  the  Invention  or 
discovery  was  made  or  conceived  In  the 
course  of  or  under  any  contract,  subcontract, 
or  arrangement  entered  Into  with  or  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Commission,  regardless  of 
whether  the  contract,  subcontract,  or  ar- 
rangement involved  the  expendltxire  of  funds 
by  the  Commission.  The  Commissioner  of 
Patents  shall  as  soon  as  the  application  Is 
otherwise  in  condition  for  allowance  forward 
copies  of  the  application  and  the  statement 
to  the  Commission. 

The  Commissioner  of  Patents  may  proceed 
with  the  application  and  Issue  the  patent  to 
the  applicant  (if  the  Invention  or  discovery 
is  otherwise  patentable)  unless  the  Commis- 
sion, within  ninety  days  after  receipt  of  copies 
of  the  application  and  statement,  directs  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents  to  Issue  the  patent 
to  the  Commission  (if  the  invention  or  dis- 
covery Is  otherwise  patentable)  to  be  held 
by  the  Commission  as  the  agent  of  and  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  Commission  files  such  a  direction 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  If  the 
applicant's  statement  claims,  and  the  appli- 
cant still  believes,  that  the  Invention  or  dis- 
covery was  not  made  or  conceived  in  the' 
course  of  or  under  any  contract,  subcontract 
or  arrangement  entered  Into  with  or  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Commission  entitling  the  Com- 
mission to  the  title  to  the  application  or  the 
patent  the  applicant  may,  within  thirty  days 
after  notification  of  the  filing  of  such  a  di- 
rection, request  a  hearing  before  a  Board 
of  Patent  Interferences,  The  Board  shall  have 
the  power  to  hear  and  determine  whether 
the  Commission  was  entitled  to  the  direction 
filed  with  the  Commissioner  of  Patents.  The 
Board  shall  follow  the  rules  and  procedures 
established  for  Interference  cases  and  an  ap- 
peal may  be  taken  by  either  the  applicant 
or  the  Commission  from  the  final  order  of 
the  Board  to  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures governing  the  appeals  from  the 
Board  of  Patent  Interferences. 

If  the  statement  filed  by  the  applicant 
should  thereafter  be  found  to  contain  false 
material  statements  any  notification  by  the 
Commission  that  It  has  no  objections  to  the 
Issuance  of  a  patent  to  the  applicant  shall 
not  be  deemed  In  any  respect  to  constitute 
a  waiver  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  or 
of  any  applicable  civil  or  criminal  statute, 
and  the  Commission  may  have  the  title  to 
the  patent  transferred  to  the  Conrunlsslon  on 
the  records  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. A  determination  of  rights  by  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  a  contractual  provision 
or  other  arrangement  prior  to  the  request  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents  for  the  state- 
ment, shall  be  final  in  the  absence  of  false 
material  statements  or  nondisclosure  of  ma- 
terial facts  by  the  applicant. 


opment,  construction,  operation,  repair 
maintenance  or  use  and  shall  indemmfy  thi 
person  Indemnified  against  such  claims  abo7« 
the  amount  of  the  financial  protection  r» 
quired.  In  the  amount  of  •500,000,000  includi 
ing  the  reasonable  costs  of  Investigating  and 
settling  claims  and  defending  suits  for  dia- 
age  in  the  aggregate  for  all  persons  Indemi 
nlfied  In  connection  with  each  nuclear  incl- 
dent:  Provided,  That  this  amount  of  Indem- 
nity shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  that  the 
financial  protection  required  shall  exceed 
$60,000,000. 


The  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936 
Sec.  607.  •   •   • 

(b)    •   •   • 

The  contractor  shall  also  deposit  In  the 
capital  reserve  fund,  from  time  to  time,  such 
percentage  of  the  annual  net  profits  of  the 
contractor's   business   covered    by   the  con- 
tract   as    the    Commission    shall    determine 
Is  necessary  to  further  build  up  a  fund  for 
replacement  of  contractor's  subsidized  shipe, 
but  the  Commission  shall   not  require  the 
contractor    to    make    such    deposit    of  the 
contractor's  net  profits  In  the  capital  reserve 
fund  unless  the  cumulative   net  profits  of 
the  contractor,  at  the  time  such  deposit  U 
to  be  made,  shall  be  In  excess  of  10  per  cen- 
tum per  annum  from  the  date  the  contr«ct 
was  executed.  Prom  the  capital  reserve  fund 
so  created,  the  contractor  may  pay  the  prin- 
cipal,  when   due,   on   all   notes   secured  by 
mortgage  on  the  subsidized  vessels  and  may 
make  disbursements  for  the  purchase  of  re- 
placement vessels  or  reconstruction  of  ves- 
sels or  additional  vessels  to  be  employed  by 
the  contractor  on  an  essential  foreign-trade 
line,  route,  or  service  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  on  cruises,  If  any,  authorized 
under  section  613  of  this  title,  or  new  nu- 
clear fuel  cores  for  vessels,  but   payment* 
from  the  capital  reserve  fund  shall  not  be 
made  for  any  other  purpose. 
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Sec.  170.  iNDEMNmcATioN  AND  Limitation 

OF  LlABn-ITT. — 


1.  The  Commission  is  authorized  until  Au- 
gust 1.  1977,  to  enter  into  an  agreement  of 
indemnification  with  any  person  engaged  In 
the  design,  development,  construction,  opera- 
tion, repair,  and  maintenance  or  use  of  the 
nuclear-powered  ship  authorized  by  section 
716  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  and 
designated  the  'nuclear-ship  Savannah',  or 
any  ship  whose  development  or  construction 
is  aided  under  title  X  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936,  as  amended.  In  any  such  agree- 
ment of  Indemnification  the  Commission 
may  require  such  person  to  provide  and 
maintain  financial  protection  of  such  a  type 
and  In  such  amounts  as  the  Commission 
shall  determine  to  be  appropriate  to  cover 
public  liability  arising  from  a  nuclear  inci- 
dent In  connection  with  such  design,  devel- 


Sec.  1104(a)    •   •   • 

(5)  shall  secure  bonds,  notes  or  other 
obligations  bearing  interest  (exclusive  at 
premium  charges  for  Insurance,  and  service 
charges,  if  any)  at  ta  rate  J  rote*  not  to 
exceed  £5]  such  per  centum  per  annum  on 
the  [amount  of  the  unpaid  principal  at  any 
time,  or  not  to  exceed  6  per  centtun  per 
annum  If  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  find* 
that  in  certain  areas  or  under  special  cir- 
cumstances the  mortgage  or  lending  mar- 
ket demands  ItJ  principal  obligation  out- 
standing as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  de- 
termines to  be  reasonable,  taking  into  ao 
count  the  range  of  interest  rates  prevailing 
in  the  private  market  for  similar  loans  and 
the  risks  assumed  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce : 

Sec.  1106.  No  provision  of  this  title  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  Insure  a  mortgage  securing  any 
loan  or  advance  made  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  title,  and  no  mortgage  shall  be  In- 
sured for  refinancing  in  whole  or  In  part  any 
existing  mortgage  Indebtedness  except  as 
provided  In  section  1107,  or 

(1)  where  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
total  amount  to  be  secured  by  the  new  mort- 
gage, not  to  extend  beyond  twenty-five  years 
from  the  date  of  the  original  mortgage,  shall 
be  applied  to  new  construcUon,  recondition- 
ing, or  reconstruction  of  one  or  more  of  the 
mortgaged  vessels:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  aggregate  amount  of  all  mortgages  In- 
sured under  this  paragraph  and  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  $20,000,000, 
and  provided  that  all  of  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements of  section  1104  (46  U,S.C.  1274) 
not  Inconsistent  with  this  paragraph  are 
compiled  with; 

(2)  where  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has 
insured  a  mortgage  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  and  the  mortgagor  thereafter  makes 
application    to    the    mortgagee    or    another 


lender  for  an  additional  loan  or  advance 
for  reconditioning  or  reconstrucUng  the 
mortgaged  property  or  to  provide  a  new 
nuclear  fuel  core  for  the  mortgaged  property, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  Insure  a  new 
mortgage,  not  to  extend  beyond  twenty-five 
Tears  from  the  date  of  the  original  mortgage, 
in  the  amount  of  the  principal  outstanding 
balance  of  the  original  mortgage  plus  the 
amount  of  the  additional  loan,  provided  the 
amount  of  the  additional  loan  is  within 
the  limits  of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  1104  (46  U.S.C.  1274)  and  the  new 
mortgage  conforms  to  the  eligibility  require- 
ments of  all  the  other  paragraphs  of  said 
subsection  (a); 

•  »  •  • 

Title  XlII—Experimental  operating  subsidy 

Sec  1301.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  five-year  experi- 
mental contracts  with  liner  operators  for  the 
payment  of  operating  subsidy  for  the  opera- 
tion of  liner  vessels  in  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States  and  with  owners  of  dry 
bulk  vessels  built  after  the  enactment  of 
this  title  for  operation  as  contract  carriers 
in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine. 

Sec.  1302.  A  subsidy  contract  may  be 
awarded  on  any  seriice  which  the  Secretary, 
in  his  discretion,  without  public  hearing,  de- 
termines is  not  adequately  served.  Applicants 
jar  such  contracts  must  meet  the  eligibility 
requirements  of  section  601  of  this  Act.  The 
Secretary,  in  his  discretion,  may  apply  the 
provisions  of  sections  605 {a)  and  (b),  606 
(5)(6)(7),  607{a)(b){c\(d)(e)(f){g),  608, 
S09.  610,  and  611  of  this  Act.  or  any  of  them. 
to  contracts  entered  into  under  this  title.  He 
may  also,  in  his  discretion,  apply  the  provi- 
sions of  section  607(h)  to  contracts  entered 
into  under  this  title  with  liner  operators. 

Sec.  1303.  The  amount  payable  during  the 
first  year  of  the  subsidy  contract  shall  not 
exceed  the  difference  between  the  costs  in- 
curred in  operating  the  ship  for  insurance, 
wages,  maintenance  and  repair,  and  the  cost 
of  such  items  incurred  in  the  operation  of  a 
comparable  ship  under  the  flag  of  a  foreign 
country  whose  ships  are  substantial  com- 
petitors of  the  subsidized  ship.  During  the 
subsequent  years  of  the  contract,  the  amount 
0/  subsidy  shall  be  computed  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  in  his  discretion  may 
determine.  In  developing  any  new  system 
the  Secretary  shall  be  guided  by  the  over- 
riding principal  that  the  system  must  con- 
tain incentives  which  can  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  reduce  unit  costs  of  subsidy  in  the 
future.  Such  incentives  may  include  the  use 
of  an  objective  index  or  indices  to  govern 
the  annual  change  in  costs  eligible  for  sub- 
tidy,  the  use  of  a  formula  or  formulae  rea- 
sonably relating  the  amount  of  subsidy  pay- 
able to  the  performance  or  production  ot 
subsidized  service,  or  the  use  of  such  other 
reasonable  approaches  to  the  determination 
of  the  amount  of  subsidy  as  the  Secretary 
may  in  his  discretion  establish. 

Sec.  1304.  Such  contracts  shall  provide 
that  upon  their  termination  the  operator 
shall  have  the  option  of  receiving  a  contract 
for  the  operation  of  his  vessels  under  what- 
ever subsidy  system  is  in  force  at  that  time, 
or  of  selling  his  ships  to  the  Government  for 
a  price  not  to  exceed  their  depreciated  book 
value. 

Shipbuilding  Commission 

(a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Com- 
mission to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on 
American  ShipbuiUiing  {hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Commission").  The  Commission 
shall  be  composed  of  six  members,  appointed 
by  the  President.  At  least  one  member  shall 
be  from  the  United  States  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry. Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
appointed  for  the  life  of  the  Commission. 
The  President  shall  designate  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission   as   Chairman. 


Four  members  of  the  Commission  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  each 
be  entitled  to  receive  $100  per  diem  when 
engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  in  the  Commission,  including  travel- 
time,  and  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently. 

(C)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman  or  at  the  call  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  thereof. 

id)  The  Commission  shall  have  the  power 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel,  as  it  deems  advisable,  subject  to 
the  civil  service  laws  and  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

{C)  The  Commission  may  procure,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  the  temporary  or  inter- 
mittent services  of  experts  or  consultants: 
individuals  so  employed  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  0  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mission, but  not  in  excess  of  $100  per  diem, 
including  traveltime.  and  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authoruied  by 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  for  persons 
in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

if)  The  Commission  shall  conduct  a  study 
of  the  extent  to  which  Federal  assistance  to 
the  private  shipbuilding  industry  in  the 
United  States  is  necessary  to  preserve  the 
competitive  position  of  such  mdusfy  and  to 
preserve  a  national  capability  for  the  build- 
ing and  repair  of  United  Stales  merchant  and 
United  States  naval  ships. 

(g)  The  Commission  shall  not  later  than 
three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  submit  a  comprehensive  report  of  its 
findings  arid  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent OTid  to  the  Congress,  and  thereafter  shall 
cease  to  exist. 

Title  XIV — Replacement  and  expansion  of 
United  States  nonsubsidized  merchant  and 
fishing  fleets. 

Sec.  1401.  Authority  To  Negotiate  Con- 
tracts.— (a)  For  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  construction  or  acquiaition  of  new  mer- 
chant vessels  or  the  substantial  reconstruc- 
tion of  existing  merchant  vessels  and  for  other 
purposes  authorized  by  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  may  enter  into  contracts 
not  to  exceed  twenty  years  with  any  person 
who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  if  the 
Secretary  determines  the  person  possesses  the 
ability,  experience,  financial  resources,  and 
other  qualifications  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  conduct  the  proposed  operations  of  the 
merchant  vessels  as  to  meet  competitive  con- 
ditions and  promote  United  States  domestic 
or  foreign  commerce. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  con- 
struction of  new  fishing  vessels,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  enter  into  contracts  not 
to  exceed  twenty  years  with  any  person  who 
is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  the  person  possesses  the  abil- 
ity, experience,  financial  resources,  and  other 
qualifications  necessary  to  enable  him  to  con- 
duct the  proposed  operations  of  the  flihing 
vessel  to  meet  competitive  conditions  arui 
promote  the  utilization  of  fishery  resources. 
Sec.  1402.  Terms  arid  Conditions  of  Con- 
tract.—The  Secretary  shall  include  in  each 
contract  a  provision — 

(a)  that  any  new  vessel  constructed  under 
a  contract  will  be  built  in  a  shipyard  in  the 
United  States  under  a  contract  with  a  ship- 
builder entered  into  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act; 

(b)  that  any  new  vessel  acquired  under  a 
contract  will  be  one  that  toaa  built  in  a  ship- 
yard in  the  United  States  for  the  United 
States  Government  under  a  contract  vith  a 


shipbuilder  entered  into  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act; 

(C)  that  any  vessel  substantially  recon- 
structed under  a  contract  will  be  one  that  wa* 
built  in  a  shipyard  in  the  United  States  ana 
will  be  substantially  reconstructed  in  a  ihip' 
yard  in  the  United  States  under  a  contract 
with  a  shipbuilder  entered  into  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act; 

(d)  that  any  vessel  constructed,  acquired, 
or  substantially  reoorutructed  under  a  con- 
tract will  be  of  a  type,  site,  and  speed  that  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  suitable  for  use  on 
the  high  seas  or  Great  Lakes; 

(e)  that  any  vessel  constructed,  acquired, 
or  substantially  reconstructed  under  a  con- 
tract  negotiated  under  section  l{a)  icill  be 
of  a  type  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  cer- 
tifies is  suitable  for  economical  and  speedy 
conversion  into  a  naval  auxiliary  or  otherwise 
suitable  for  wje  by  the  United  States  in  the 
event  of  war  or  national  emergency; 

if)  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a 
capital  reserve  fund; 

(?)  for  the  approximate  number  and  type 
of  vessels  which  the  contractor  will  construct, 
acquire,  or  substantially  reconstruct  subject 
to  modifications  and  extensions  upon  a  show- 
ing to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of 
acceptable  reasons  for  modifications  or  ex-, 
tensions; 

ih)  for  additional  terms  and  conditions 
consistent  with  thU  Act,  that  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
interest  of  the  United  States; 

(i)  for  the  early  replacement  of  any  war- 
built  vessel  used  in  the  movement  of  cargo 
under  section  90Ub],  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936,  as  amended; 

(7 1  l^af  eoc'i  contractor  agrees  not  to  in- 
cur any  purchase  money  ir%debtedn,ess  with 
respect  to  any  vessel  constructed,  acquired, 
or  substantially  reconstructed  under  a  con- 
tract without  the  prior  consent  of  the  Sec- 
retary; 

ik)  that  upon  failure  of  the  contractor 
to  construct,  acquire,  or  substantially  recon- 
struct any  vessel  as  provided  in  the  contract 
as  modified  or  extended,  all  deposits  of  the 
contractor  will  be  vAthdrawn  from  the  fund 
with  the  same  tax  consequences  as  result 
from  unthdrawals  from  the  funds  created 
by  section  607.  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
as  amended,  and  no  further  deposits  may  be 
made  by  the  contractor  until  a  new  contract 
is  negotiated;  and 

{I)  that  the  cont'actor  agrees  that  any 
vesssl  constructed  or  acquired  under  a  con- 
tract VPill  remain  documented  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  for  twenty-five 
years  from  the  date  of  its  delivery  by  the 
shipbuilder  and  any  vessel  reconstructed 
under  a  contract  will  remain  documented 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  for  the 
remainder  of  its  economic  life  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  1403.  Creation  and  Maintenance  of 
Capital  Reserve  Fund. — ta)  Each  contractor 
shall  create  and  maintain  for  the  duration 
of  the  contract,  in  depotitories  approved  by 
the  Secretary,  a  capital  reserve  fund  under 
the  joint   control  of   the   operator  and   the 

Secretary. 

(b)  Each  contractor  shall  deposit  in  the 
capital  resen-e  fund  as  is  required  to  be  de- 
posited by  subsidized  operotor*  under  sec- 
tion 607,  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended,  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  vessels,  the 
proceeds  of  insurance  and  indemnities,  the 
depreciation  charges,  as  earned,  and  the 
earnings  made  on  deposits  in  the  capital  re- 
serve fund,  and  shall  annually  deposit  any 
percentage  of  differential  payments  received 
on  the  TKOvement  of  cargo  under  section 
901(b).  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  as 
amended,  that  the  Seeretart  determi7%«t  is 
from  profits  and  is  necessary  to  fulfiU  th* 
contractor's  obligation  under  the  contract. 

(c)  The  contractor  may  deposit  in  the 
fund  other  earninffs  from  hit  vessel  opera- 
titma.  '"' 
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Sec.  1404.  Tax  Department  of  Deposits  in 
the  Fund. —  (a)  Deposits  of  capital  gains  into 
the  fund  are  taxed  in  the  same  manner  as 
deposits  of  capital  gains  by  sub.iidized  oper- 
ators under  section  607,  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1938,  as  amended. 

(b)  Deposits  of  earnings  and  differential 
payTTvents  into  the  fund  are  taxed  in  the  same 
manner  as  deposits  of  earnings  of  subsidized 
operators  under  section  607,  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  as  amended. 

Sec.  1404.  Withdrawals  From  the  Fund. — 
Contractors  may  withdraw  deposits  from  the 
fund  with  the  same  restriction  and  limita- 
tion, under  the  same  conditions  and  with  the 
same  tax  consequences  as  deposits  may  be 
withdrawn  from  the  capital  reserve  fund,  by 
subsidized  operators  under  section  607, 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended. 

Sec.  1405.  Investment  of  the  Fund. — Con- 
tractors may  invest  deposits  in  the  fund  un- 
der the  conditions  and  teith  the  same  re- 
striction as  deposits  of  subsidized  operators 
under  section  607,  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  as  amended. 

Sec.  1406.  Discontinuance  of  Differential 
Payments. — No  operator  of  a  nonsubsidized 
vessel  may  receive  any  differential  payments 
for  cargo  moved  by  such  vessel  under  section 
901{b),  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  as 
amended,  unless  the  operator  has  concluded 
a  contract  tdth  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act  before  January  1, 1968. 

Sec.  1407.  Defnitions.—In  this  Act — 

(a)  "Contract"  means  a  vessel  construc- 
tion, acquisition,  or  reconstruction  contract 
authorized  by  this  Act. 

(b)  "Differential  payments"  means  the 
payments  made  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  operators  of  United  States-flag  mer- 
chant  vessels  for  the  movement  of  cargo 
under  section  90i(b),  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  as  amended,  at  rates  in  excess  of  world 
market  rates. 

(c)  "Documented"  Includes  enrolled. 

(d)  "Earnings  from  the  operation  of  ves- 
sels" includes  hire  from  bareboat  charters. 

(e)  "Earnings  made  on  deposits"  means 
earnings  on  funds  deposited  as  well  as  earn- 
ings on  accumulateil  earnings  and  gains 
made  on  sale  of  securities. 

(f)  "Fund"  means  the  capital  reserve  fund 
authorized  by  this  Act. 

(g)  "Nonsubsidized  vessel"  means  any  ves- 
sel not  included  in  an  operating  differential 
subsidy  contract  under  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936.  as  amended. 

(h)  "Person"  Includes  corporation. 

(<)  "Reconstruction"  means  the  substan- 
tial reconstruction  and  major  modemiMO' 
tion  of  a  vessel  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  objectives  of  this  Act  uHll  be  pro- 
moted by  such  reconstruction. 

(j)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  reference  to  powers  and  duties 
relating  to  contracts  for  the  construction, 
acquisition,  or  substantial  reconstruction  of 
merchant  vessels  and  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  reference  to  powers  and  duties 
relating  to  contracts  for  the  construction  of 
fishing  vessels. 

(Ac)  "Subsidized  operators"  means  persons 
who  have  an  operating  differential  subsidy 
contract  under  the  Merchant  MaHne  Act. 
1936,  as  amended. 

(I)  "Vessel"  includes  non-self-propelled 
vessels,  cargo  containers,  cargo  iians,  and 
other  related  equipment. 

(m)  "War-built  vessel"  means  a  vessel  as 
defined  in  section  3.  Merchant  Ship  Sales 
Act,  1946. 


ing  a  viable  merchant  marine  11  the  ad- 
ministration would  not. 
I  concluded  that  speech  by  saying: 
Let  there  be  many  more  christenings.  Let 
there  be  many  more  launchlngs.  Let  Ameri- 
can ships  slide  from  the  ways  Into  the  water 
in  Increasing  numbers.  Let  the  American  flag 
fly  on  ships  on  all  the  seaa  and  In  all  the 
ports.  So  It  was  In  the  days  of  old.  So  It  will 
be  In  the  days  to  come  If  we  set  our  minds 
and  hearts  to  the  task. 


A  HISTORIC  MOMENT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  11 
months  ago  I  gave  a  speech  at  a  launch- 
ing of  a  ship  at  PascagoulA,  Miss. 

In  that  speech  I  brought  up  the  subject 
ol  Congress  taking  the  lead  In  develop- 


Since  that  speech,  many  persons  In 
Congress,  under  the  skillful  leadership  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnitson]  have  set  their  minds 
and  hearts  to  the  task. 

Today,  with  the  Introduction  of  this 
bill,  we  see  the  results  of  this  commit- 
ment to  a  sound  sea  policy. 

I  am  proud  to  have  played  a  part  In 
devising  this  bill  which  I  consider  a  his- 
toric document,  for  in  truth,  if  it  Is  en- 
acted, it  will  at  long  last  make  a  reality 
of  our  Nation's  maritime  policy  as  stated 
In  1916,  1920,  and  1936. 

Mr.  President,  this  year  I  held  exten- 
sive hearings  on  the  present  state  and 
future  of  our  merchant  marine.  There 
'  was  general  agreement  that  our  fleet  was 
sinking  fast  and  if  steps  were  not  taken 
swiftly  to  reverse  the  trend,  this  Nation 
would,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  cease 
to  be  a  maritime  power. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  Is  quite  clear 
that  we  cannot  allow  this  Nation's  ships 
to  disappear  from  the  high  seas,  for  If  we 
do.  not  only  wiU  our  military  effective- 
ness suffer,  but  in  the  competition  for 
new  markets  for  our  commerce,  in  our 
efforts  to  help  developing  nations  pro- 
gress peacefully  toward  better  standards 
of  Living,  we  would  be  at  the  mercy  of 
foreign  interests,  of  interests  which  are 
not  necessarily  dedicated  to  our  well- 
being. 

As  I  said,  there  was  agreement  that 
our  merchant  marine  fleet  was  deterio- 
rating rapidly,  but  unfortunately,  the 
agreement  ended  there.  Each  segment  of 
the  industry  had  its  own  proposals  on 
how  best  to  rebuild  the  fleet,  and  In 
miajiy  Instances,  these  proposals  were  In 
conflict  with  suggestions  from  other  seg- 
ments of  the  Industry. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton pointed  out,  these  conflicting  posi- 
tions brought  about  an  Impasse  which  I 
hope  will  be  resolved  with  the  Introduc- 
tion of  this  bill  today. 

I  do  not  expect  all  segments  of  the 
Industry  to  agree  with  all  that  is  in  the 
program. 

However,  I  do  expect  all  segments  of 
the  Industry  to  recognize  that  this  bill 
represents  a  sound  program  which  can 
lead  to  a  modem  merchant  marine. 

In  a  speech  to  a  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Transportation  Associa- 
tion this  summer,  I  said  that  regardless 
of  where  it  came  from,  a  merchant  ma- 
rine program  should  be  placed  before 
Congress  and  its  fate  debated  and  settled 
in  public.  Through  such  a  debate  the 
public  could  learn  If  there  were  those 
who  were  more  dedicated  to  exercising 
power  than  in  working  out  a  sound 
policy. 

Here  Is  the  program.  Now  let  us  see  If 
everyone  who  has  expressed  such  great 
concern  about  the  future  of  merchant 


marine  Is  prepared  to  give  a  little  in  or- 
der  to  gain  a  great  deal,  in  order  to  gain 
a  modem  merchant  marine. 

I  will  not  review  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  A  sectlon-by-section  analysis  of  the 
bill  has  been  Inserted  In  the  Record. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  bill  ig 
not  entirely  restricted  to  merchant  ves- 
sels. The  bin  also  Includes  a  provision 
which  extends  a  tax  deferred  capital  re- 
serve fund  program  presently  in  effect 
for  subsidized  merchant  vessel  operators 
to  operators  of  fishing  vessels  as  well  u 
to  presently  nonsubsidized  merchant 
vessel  operators.  Tax  deferred  funds 
may  be  accumulated  under  this  program 
but  they  can  be  spent  only  for  the  con-' 
structlon  of  new  vessels.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  In  a  small  way  this  provision  will  en- 
courage  modernization  of  our  fishing 
fleet  as  well  as  our  merchant  marine. 

So  It  Is  with  the  Introduction  of  thla 
bill  today  Congress  Is  given  a  challenge 
for  tomorrow,  a  challenge  which  may 
well  test  our  mettle  as  much  as  the  oceans 
test  the  skills  and  courage  of  the  men 
who  go  down  to  the  sea  In  ships.  However, 
I  believe  we  must  face  and  shall  face  thla 
challenge  successfully,  for  It  Is  of  great 
importance  to  our  national  security,  In 
the  broadest  sense  of  the  phrase,  that  we 
have  a  modem,  competitive  merchant 
marine. 

Hearings  will  be  held  to  give  interested 
parties  an  opportunity  to  comment  on 
the  program,  but  as  Senator  Magnusok 
said,  our  intention  Is  to  move  as  swiftly 
as  possible.  Let  us  get  on  with  building 
what  has  to  be  built. 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENT  TO  MILI- 
TARY CONSTRUCTION  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1968 

AUzm>Mxrrr   no.  437 

Mr.  JAVrrs  submitted  the  following 
notice  In  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notlcs 
In  writing  that  It  Is  my  Intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  proposing  to  the  bUl  (HJl.  13606) 
making  appropriations  for  mUltary  construc- 
tion for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
flscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes,  the  following  amendment;  namely, 
at  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  foUowlng  new 
section: 

"The  Joint  resolution  of  October  5,  1967 
(Public  Law  90-102).  Is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  'October  23,  1907'  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "November  30,  1967'." 

Mr.  JAVrrs  also  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
House  bill  13608,  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1968,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  CON- 
CURRENT AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
•nONS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that,  at  Its  next  print- 
ing, the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
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fMr  Church],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
Mr  Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
Mr  LONG],  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Nelson]  be  added  as  co- 
sDonsors  of  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con  Res.  47)  relative  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing force. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


S.  2167.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rolan- 
do Pozo  y  Jimenez;  and 

S.  2192.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ra- 
fael de  la  PortUla. 


NOTICE 


to  tenants  or  tenant  cooperatives.  And  it 
would  charter  a  nonprofit  National  Home 
Ownership  Foundation  to  encourage  local 
housing  and  homeownership  programs 
for  lower  income  families  across  the 
country. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  for  their  long 
and  patient  consideration  of  S.  1592,  the 
National  Home  Ownership  Foundation 
Act  introduced  and  sponsored  by  40  Sen- 
ators, and  their  decision  to  incorporate 


OF      HEARINGS— AMEND- 
MENT TO  S.   1659 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  November  13,  I  plan  to  offer 
as  an  amendment  to  S.  1659  a  proposal 
„  „„t  tv,oi-  at  itc  nPYt  which  would  authorize  member  banks  of 
unanimous  consent  tnai,  "  us  ne.xi  ^^^  Federal  Reserve  System,  subject  to  a  modified  version  of  it  into  this  omnibus 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from  ^^^  approval  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  bill.  While  the  Foundation  as  proposed 
*^?»/  x'.St^^  thP  S^^Sr  from  Currency  and  upon  appropriate  compll-  m  this  bill  departs  in  some  respects  from 
Ohio  [Mr  LAUSCHE],  tne  ^"ator  irom     ^^^^  ^^.^  ^^^  provisions  of  the  Securities     the  Foundation  as  originally  introduced, 

^v!"^MrMoi?aik  the  Snttor  from     Act  of  1933  and  the  Investment  Com-  ^  is  nonetheless  an  important  step  to- 

^^     J  r^.  plntrvi  hP  «rtrfpH  R.  r^     Pany  Act  of  1940.  to  establish  and  oper-  ,vard  achieving  all  those  original  goals, 

Vermont  t^^-^^"°^,"ii^°^.f^^^^                    ate  commingled  management-agency  ac-  and  I  encourage  every  Member  of  this 

sponsorsof  the  jomt  resolution  ^^                   ^^^^^^  ^^^  commingled  pension  funds  body  to  give  the  omnibus  bill  his  acUve 

120)  to  create  a  Special  Commission  on     ^^^j^^rized  under  the  Smathers-Keogh  support  when  this  legislation  comes  to 

Act.  In  addition,  the  amendment  would 


■nwie  and  Tariffs  to  investigate  trading 
policies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS   OF 
AMENDMENTS   TO   H.R.    12080 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  Mr.  Kennedy],  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  the  next  printing  of 
amendments  Nos.  424  and  425  to 
H.R.  12080,  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  I  ask  unanimou.-: 
consent  that  at  the  next  printing  of 
amendments  Nos.  411  and  412  to 
H.R.  12080,  the  names  of  Senators  Clark. 
McGee,  Inottye,  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, McGovERN,  Hart,  and  Williams 
of  New  Jersey  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  announced 
that  on  today,  November  9,  1967,  the 
President  pro  tempore  signed  the  en- 
rolled bill  (S.  1872)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  previously  been  signed  by  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  November  9,  1967.  he 
presented  to  the  Pi-esident  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled   bills: 

S.  62.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pablo 
E.  Tablo; 

S.  808.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Meuello 
Segundo  Diaz  Padron; 

S.  863.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Cesar 
Abad  Lugones; 

S.  1105.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  G.  P. 
Valdes-Faull; 

S.  1109.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ramon 
E.  Pyarzun; 

S.  1872.  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes; 


make  clear  the  power  of  the  Comptroller 
to  authorize  national  banks  to  establish 
and  to  operate  common  trust  accoimts. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
with  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sp.'^rkman],  chairman  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  He  has  asked 
me  to  announce  that  the  committee  will 
meet  in  room  5300,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  9  a.m..  November  16,  1967,  to 
receive  testimony  on  the  proposal.  Those 
desiring  to  appear  should  get  in  touch 
v.ith  Mr.  Lewis  G.  Odom.  Jr.,  staff  direc- 
tor and  general  counsel  of  the  commit- 
tee, extension  3921. 


PROGRESS  TOWARD  HOMEOWNER- 
SHIP  FOR  LOWER  INCOME  FAM- 
ILIES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
mormng  the  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Subcommittee,  after  months  of  patient 
and  diligent  effort,  agreed  to  report  a  new 
omnibus  housing  bill  to  the  full  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  from  which  I 
trust  it  will  be  promptly  reported  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  centrtil  theme  of  the  bill  acted 
upon  is  homeownership  for  lower  income 
families.  To  that  end,  the  omnibus  bill 
will  subsidize  the  monthly  payments  of 
lower  income  families  to  enable  them  to 
own  homes  and  cooperative  or  condomin- 
ium apartments  of  their  own.  Thus  an 
entirely  new  option  will  be  available  to 
families  now  eligible  only  for  public  hous- 
ing or  rent  supplement.  It  will  provide 
new  authority  and  encouragement  to  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  to  In- 
sure properties  in  presently  blighted 
neighborhoods  and  for  families  whose 
credit  record  would  otherwise  disqualify 
them  from  obtaining  FHA  mortgages.  It 
will  make  possible  the  conversion  of  221 
I  d  > '  3 )  multlfamily  housing  to  condomin- 
ium ownership,  and  the  use  of  section 
221  (hi  for  condominium  rehabilitation. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall 
develop  with  the  private  insurance  indus- 
trj'  a  plan  for  Insuring  lower  income 
homeowners  against  untimely  foreclosure 
for  reasons  beyond  their  control,  and  re- 
port the  joint  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions for  action  to  Congress  within  6 
months.  It  would  expand  the  present  pro- 
visions authorizing  sale  of  public  housing 


fioor  action. 

The  housing  bill  reported  by  the  sub- 
committee yesterday  could  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  leadership  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  and 
the  concerned  participation  of  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tov^'er].  Much  of  the  credit  for  inclu- 
sion of  the  compromise  National  Home 
Ownership  Foundation  section  goes  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mon- 
dale].  who  labored  with  me  for  many 
months  to  develop  a  compromise  agree- 
ment that  could  receive  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. This  effort  was  also  joined  by  the 
senior  Republican  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  [Mr.  Bennett]  and 
by  Senators  Proxmire,  Muskie.  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  and  McIntyre.  To  them 
I  express  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  all 
the  time  and  effort  they  have  put  in.  I 
must  also  commend  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr  Brooke]  for  his  In- 
sistence that  the  FHA  insure  properties 
in  blighted  neighborhoods  in  order  that 
all  Americans  can  share  in  the  benefits  of 
the  FHA  program.  Nor  can  I  overlook  the 
wise  counsel  I  have  received  from  the 
outset  of  the  original  bill  from  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  my  senior 
colleague  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
and  from  the  chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can policy  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]. 

Mr.  President,  enactment  of  this  omni- 
bus legislation  in  whatever  final  form  It 
may  take  accentuates  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  of  congressional  Interest  in  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  equity  ownership 
of  housing  by  lower  income  families. 
That  cause  has  already  been  pioneered 
by  several  Members  of  the  other  body. 
Foremost  among  them  is  Congressman 
William  B.  Widnall,  of  New  Jersey,  who 
led  112  Members  of  the  House  In  intro- 
ducing the  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation  Act.  and  who.  for  many 
years,  has  served  with  great  distinction 
as  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  and  its 
Housing  Subcommittee.  Without  his  vast 
knowledge  and  expertise  in  the  area  of 
housing,  much  of  this  legislation  might 
well  never  have  been  proposed. 

Nor  can  I  overlook  other  Members  of 
the  other  body  who  have  championed 
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this  cause.  The  distinguished  lady  from 
Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan]  spearheaded 
the  drive  In  the  89th  Congress  to  enact 
present  section  221(h).  Chairman  Pat- 
man  and  ranking  majority  member  Bar- 
rett have  indicated  to  me  a  deep  and 
continuing  interest  in  broadening  home- 
ownership  to  more  American  families. 
Congressmen  Reuss,  Ashley,  and  Moor- 
head  have  Introduced  useful  and  thought- 
ful legislation  this  year  to  advance  home- 
ownership  as  have  Senators  Kennedy 
of  New  York,  Ribicoff.  and  Tydings  in 
this  body. 

This  bill  is  not  presumed  to  cure  all  the 
evils  of  the  Nation's  slums.  It  will  not  by 
itself  produce  a  rebirth  of  our  declining 
rural  areas.  It  will  not  of  itself  stop  ur- 
ban riots.  It  will  not  do  all  of  the  things 
that  desperately  need  to  be  done  if  the 
lower  income  femilies  of  this  country 
have  the  fair  chance  they  deserve  to  win 
a  stake  in  this  country  and  to  share  in 
the  benefits  of  America's  affluence. 

It  Is,  however,  an  important  step  in 
several  critical  areas.  Furthermore  it  is 
a  step  originated  and  acted  upon  by  the 
Congress  itself,  which  chose  to  act,  to 
positively  initiate,  to  create  and  not  just 
respond. 

The  road  we  must  follow  is  long  and 
difficult.  I  fervently  hope  this  omnibus 
bill  will  be  acted  upon  swiftly  by  the 
Congress.  I  hope  it  will  be  improved  and 
refined  by  this  body  and  by  the  Members 
of  the  other  body,  wherever  changes  can 
be  made  to  strengthen  it  and  further  its 
purpose.  With  the  momentum  it  may 
generate.  let  us  hope  much  more  can  be 
done  to  meet  the  problems  that  today  so 
vex  and  dismay  Americans  of  all  races, 
colors,  and  walks  of  life.  Modest  a  step 
as  it  is.  by  this  act  alone  the  dream  of 
America  shall  become  a  reality  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  families  within 
the  next  3  years  and  miUions  of  famiUes 
within  a  decade  who  otherwise  would  be 
deprived  of  the  stabilizing  Influence  of 
homeownership. 


November  9,  mj 


U.S.    TRADE    POLICY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  widen- 
ing dialog  on  the  subject  of  "U.S. 
Trade  Policy"  could  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing taken  a  constructive  turn  if  it  were 
true  that  the  threat  of  floor  considera- 
tion of  the  full  range  of  pending  quota 
proposals  had  abated.  I  have  been  ex- 
tremely gratifled  by  the  large  number  of 
letters  I  have  received  from  Interested 
parties  on  both  sides  of  this  issue,  who 
are  anxious  to  make  It  clear  that  case- 
by-case  analysis  of  the  quota  proposals 
is  much  preferable  to  wholesale  consid- 
eration. Many  express  the  danger  that 
the  dialog  will  deteriorate  into  protec- 
tionist versus  free  trade  rhetoric  which 
will  do  no  good  service  to  Industry  nor  to 
the  general  public. 

The  philosophic  considerations  of 
trade  barrier  reduction  versus  protection 
of  domestic  industry  could  dominate  this 
discussion.  But  the  use  of  the  quota  de- 
vice by  Itself  should  be  as  much  a  mat- 
ter of  enlightened  national  policy  and 
public  concern  as  are  tax  deductions  and 
social  seciirity  benefits.  It  Involves  Is- 
sues as  fundamental  and  Intricate  as 
truth  In  lending  and  truth  In  packaging. 


The  wholesale  adoption  of  quotas  would 
have  distressing  implications.  It  would 
Indicate  a  real  Injury  which  has  not  yet 
been  convincingly  demonstrated.  For 
these  reasons  I  believe  a  discussion  of  the 
quota  device  and  its  effects  is  necessary. 

WHAT    IS    A    QUOTA? 

A  quota  is  a  limitation  by  government 
of  the  quantity  of  a  commodity  that  is 
permitted  to  be  imported  within  a  given 
time  period.  These  "quantitive"  restric- 
tions are  usually  stated  in  terms  of 
weight,  or  number,  though  they  may  also 
be  stated  in  terms  of  value. 

There  are  three  types  of  quotas:  ab- 
solute, tariff  and  mixing  quotas. 

An  absolute  quota  puts  a  fixed  limit 
on  imports  from  one  or  all  countries.  Im- 
ports in  excess  of  the  government-fixed 
quota  amount  are  cut  off  at  the  border. 
Metaphorically,  this  is  described  as  a 
"guillotine"  quota.  The  absolute  quota  is 
the  most  restrictive  of  the  three  types 
of  quotas  and  In  its  operation  the  most 
disruptive  of  trade.  It  is  the  type  of  quota 
almost  unanimously  sought  by  the  quota 
bills  now  pending  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House. 

An  absolute  quota  can  either  be  global 
or  allocated.  A  global  quota  allows  an 
amount  of  imports  to  be  entered  from 
any  supplying  countrj'  or  countries  until 
the  permitted  limit  is  reached.  An  al- 
located quota,  however,  assigns  shares  of 
the  permitted  imports  to  individual  sup- 
plying countries. 

The  steel  quota  bill,  S.  2537.  provides 
an  example  of  an  allocated  quota.  It 
proposes  to  fix  imports  among  supply- 
ing countries,  products,  and  even  ports 
of  entry.  It  would  restrict  imports  in  four 
different  ways.  First,  it  would  establish  a 
set  relationship  between  imports  and  do- 
mestic consumption  based  on  a  repre- 
sentative past  period.  Second,  it  would 
provide  that  only  our  traditional  steel 
supplying  countries  could  share  in  the 
permitted  quota  amount,  and  that  their 
shares  would  be  constant.  Third,  the  bill 
would  freeze  the  ratio  of  imports  to  con- 
sumption for  individual  items  in  the  steel 
schedules  of  the  U.S.  tariff,  obstructing 
natural  movements  of  Imports  among 
the  various  items.  Fourth,  the  bill  con- 
tains a  vague  provision  giving  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  discretionary  au- 
thority to  control  the  quantity  of  Im- 
ports at  individual  ports. 

Though  presented  by  sponsors  as  an 
enlightened  method  of  trade  control,  the 
absolute  quota  described  above  would  re- 
sult in  total  control  over  steel  imports. 
Trade  would  be  rigidifled,  with  serious 
economic  effects.  Government  would 
control  that  trade,  with  resulting  dan- 
gerous political  effects. 

While  absolute  quotas  are  usually  Im- 
posed by  importing  countries,  they  can 
also  be  imposed  and  regulated  by  the  ex- 
porting country.  Under  the  long-term  ar- 
rangement regarding  trade  In  cotton  tex- 
tiles— which  was  recently  renewed  in  the 
Kennedy  round  for  3  years  ending  Octo- 
ber 1,  1970— exports  of  cotton  textiles 
from  about  20  developing  countries  Into 
the  United  States  are  restrained  at  a 
level  currently  running  about  10  percent 
of  domestic  consumption. 

An  absolute  quota  that  an  exporting 
country  applies  to  Its  own  exporters  Is 


often  called  a  voluntary  quota.  The  cot 
ton  textile  quota  program,  which  as 
noted  above  is  applied  by  exporting  com. 
tries,  was  an  outgrowth  of  a  series  of 
voluntary  quotas.  Almost  invariablj 
however,  such  quotas  are  not  voluntan 
For  example,  the  first  postwar  Japanese 
voluntary  quotas  were  adopted  in  19M 
But  they  were  accepted  under  direct 
threat  of  tmilateral  restrictive  action  bv 
the  United  States. 

The  tariff  quota,  the  second  of  the 
three  types  of  quotas,  provides  that  a 
fixed  amount  of  Imports  may  enter  under 
one  duty  rate — perhaps  even  zero— but 
that  imports  above  that  amount  must 
pay  a  higher  rate.  Establishment  of  a 
tariff  quota  can  have  a  liberalizing  effect 
on  trade,  if  it  represents  a  movement 
away  from  an  absolute  quota.  In  our 
first  bilateral  trade  negotiations  under 
negotiating  authority  given  the  President 
by  Congress  in  1934,  the  United  States 
negotiated  a  number  of  tariff  quotas. 

The  mink  quota  bill,  S.  1897,  envisions 
a  tariff  quota  limiting  imports  to  40  per- 
cent of  domestic  consumption.  Imports 
over  that  amount  would  be  subjected  to 
a  tariff  rate  of  50  percent.  The  effect  of 
the  additional  tariff  charge  would  be  that 
of  a  virtual  embargo.  Some  critics  regard 
it  as  having  the  same  practical  effect  as 
an  absolute  quota  bill,  because  imported 
pelts  are  for  the  most  part  of  poorer  qual- 
ity than  American  pelts.  Thus,  furriers 
might  find  it  cheaper  to  compete  in  the 
closed  U.S.  market  for  U.S.  skins  of  high 
quality  than  to  pay  the  new  tariff  quota 
duty  on  the  lower  quality  imported  furs. 
The  third  variety  of  quota,  the  mixing 
quota,  typically  provides  that  domestic 
producers  must  use  a  certain  percentage 
of  domestic  raw  materials  or  manufac- 
tured components  in  their  final  products. 
The  mixing  quota  is  a  device  the  ad- 
vanced countries  tolerate  in   underde- 
veloped countries  as  a  temporary  meas- 
ure to  promote  economic  development 
For  example,  Brazil  requires  that  a  cer- 
tain  percentage  of   the  parts   used  by 
Brazil-based    auto   plants   be   made  in 
Brazil.  This  encourages  the  development 
of  a  Brazilian  auto  parts  industry. 

Though  perhaps  defensible  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  developing  country, 
the  defense  weakens  when  the  mixing 
quota  is  applied  by  industrial  economies, 
Eis  in  the  Canada-United  States  Automo- 
tive Products  Agreement  of  1965. 

The  chief  effect  of  quotas  Is  to  disrupt 
free  market  forces.  This  is  true  regard- 
less of  whether  the  quota  Is  measured  as 
a  percentage  of  domestic  consumption,  or 
is  a  fixed  quantity  limit. 

ECONOMIC    BSnCTS     OF     QUOTAS 

Quotas  are  advocated  by  their  propo- 
nents as  the  best  form  of  help  for  Indus- 
tries damaged  by  Imports.  Both  advocate 
and  opponents  agree  that  quotas  have 
pronounced  economic  effects  on  the  mar- 
ket for  the  subject  item:  First,  quotas 
Immediately  restrict  the  supply  of  the 
imported  article;  thus,  second,  the  do- 
mestic price  of  the  article  under  quota 
can  Increase;  and,  third,  domestic  con- 
sumption Is  reduced  by  the  Increased  cost 
of  the  quota-protected  product  despite  a 
potentially  larger  market. 

Application  of  a  quota  is  but  one  way 
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rn  isolate  a  given  product  from  the  world  „      .    ^v. 

mftXt  in  order  to  produce  the  above  ef -  doubt  make  every  effort  to  aUocate  the 

f^  A  tariff  can  be  so  used,  though  it  Ucenses  fairly,  but  no  such  admlnlstra 

Sers  from  a  quota  in  important  ways.  *'"~  '^-*— .«„fA^r,=  ^^r.  rwv«ihiv  matrf 

Other  trade  regulating  devices  include 
a  wide  variety   of   measures,   such   as 
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niarking  and  labelling  requirements, 
government  buying  practices,  customs 
valuation  measures,  discriminatory  indl- 
itct  taxes,  and  Inspection  requirements. 
All  these  can  be  used  with  prohibitive 
effects  on  trade,  similar  to  the  effects  of 
a  quota.  But  a  quota  is  the  device  most 
often  selected  by  those  who  wish  to  limit 
trade  strictly,  because  it  is  so  effective 
and  because  it  can  be  so  selectively  ap- 
plied to  changing  trade  conditions. 

Quotas  have  been  aptly  described  by 
the  noted  inteniatlonal  economist,  Gott- 
freid  Haberler,  as  "a  nonconformable 
type  of  interference,  a  foreign  substance, 
as  It  were,  in  the  body  of  the  free  econ- 
omy which  necessarily  leads  to  dangerous 
ulcerations  and  suppurations  and  threat- 
ens to  weaken  or  undermine  the  indl- 
viduaUst  economy  altogether." 

Quotas  have  special  disadvantages.  By 
providing  a  fixed  level  of  imports  quotas 
place  a  fixed  limit  on  competition.  A 
quota  thus  allows  domestic  industries 
fflth  monopolistic  or  oligopolistic  ten- 
dencies to  sell  well  above  the  Interna- 
tional market  without  fear  of  the 
healthy  economic  discipline  of  import 
competition.  Under  tariff  protection,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  protected  industry 
can  sell  only  at  the  world  price  plus  the 
tariff  and  other  fixed  charges. 

Historically,  global  quotas  create  a 
disruption  of  the  marketplace  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  quota  period  when  there 
is  an  artificial  incentive  for  the  Importer 
to  enter  as  large  a  quantity  of  his  prod- 
uct as  possible  before  the  guillotine  falls. 
In  this  competitive  rush,  the  bigger  im- 
porters tend  to  get  the  lion's  share. 

When  an  allocated  quota  is  applied, 
a  further  disruption  of  the  world  mar- 
ket occurs.  The  disadvantages  of  this 
disruption  are  apparent  in  the  cotton 
textile  quota  program.  In  1961  Japan  had 
an  eflBcient  textile  industry.  When  the 
textile  quota  program  was  instituted  in 
that  year,  Japan  enjoyed  a  major  share 
of  our  market  which  became  a  vested 
share  under  the  program.  Subsequently — 
and  in  part  because  of  this  insured  mar- 
ket in  the  United  States — Japan  has  be- 
come a  relatively  high -cost  producer  in 
relation  to  other  potential  sources  such 
as  India  and  Pakistan.  If  the  free  mar- 
ket had  been  permitted  to  operate, 
Japan's  share  of  our  market  would  prob- 
ably not  be  as  large.  Poorer,  developing 
countries  to  whom  we  give  foreign  aid, 
like  India,  and  Pakistan,  would  be  able 
to  sell  more  to  us  and  thus  be  able  to 
buy  more  of  the  things  from  us  that  they 
need  in  order  to  develop  economically, 
and  lessen  the  need  for  American  for- 
eign aid. 

As  this  allocated  quota  system  dis- 
criminated among  producing  coimtries, 
it  discriminates  among  importers  as  well. 
Administration  of  a  quota  system  is  often 
accomplished  through  Issuance  of  li- 
censes up  to  the  quota  limit.  The  ques- 
tion of  who  gets  the  license  or  which  im- 
porter gets  the  business,  thus  becomes 
a  political  one. 


tlve  determinations  can  possibly  match 
the  swift,  impartial  operation  of  the 
marketplace.  A  licensing  system  based  on 
a  representative  past  period  works  an 
injustice.  It  discriminates  In  favor  of 
established  importing  firms  and  against 
growing  or  new  firms  which  have  en- 
tered the  market  since  the  base  period. 
It  prevents  competition  among  the  im- 
porting firms.  Though  the  importers' 
long-term  interests  may  be  opposition  to 
all  trade  restraints,  under  the  fljced  sys- 
tem he  suddenly  discovers  that  he  has  a 
vested  Interest  in  his  share  of  the  allo- 
cated market. 

This  discrimination— among  exporting 
countries  and  among  importing  business- 
men— is  inherently  opposed  to  the  long- 
standing goal  of  American  trade  policy 
that  world  trade  should  be  conducted  on 
a  completely  competitive  basis.  The 
marketplace  should  give  equal  trading 
opportunity  to  all  comers,  so  that  the 
efficiencies  of  competition  can  be  realized. 

In  terms  of  internal  economic  policy,  a 
quota  necessarily  represents  a  national 
decision  that  the  protected  producer  is 
exempted  from  responsibility  to  compete 
in  world  markets. 

This  discussion  of  the  operating  effects 
is  by  no  means  complete.  But  it  should 
serve  to  illustrate  one  final  point: 
whether  justified  or  unjustified,  quotas 
are  extremely  diflQcult  to  dispense  with. 
They  are  a  kind  of  opiate,  which,  once 
indulged,  becomes  too  sweet  to  deny. 

POLmCAL    EFFECTS 

I  have  previously  described  how  quotas 
operate  to  make  products  more  costly, 
create  economic  rigidities,  protect  the 
favored  recipient,  stifle  the  operation  of 
market  forces,  and  create  difficult  prob- 
lems of  administration. 

There  are  other  effects  of  quotas  that 
are  of  significant  importance  to  our  sys- 
tem of  government.  First,  because  quotas 
are  a  special  measure  from  one  Industry 
to  the  exclusion  of  or  at  the  expense  of 
other  industries,  there  is  a  natural  ten- 
dency for  them  to  proliferate.  It  is  diflB- 
cult  to  withhold  from  one  Industry  a 
special  favor  that  has  been  extended  to 
another.  It  is  more  difficult  If  the  eco- 
nomic merits  and  attendant  policy  guide- 
lines do  not  clearly  justify  the  special 
restrictive  measure.  The  problem  must  be 
approached  with  the  care  and  discrimi- 
nation that  should  attend  the  conferral 
of  a  government  subsidy,  or  a  franchise. 

Second,  one  industry's  subsidy  is  often 
another  industry's  penalty.  For  example, 
the  steel  industry  wants  quotas  for  itself, 
but  it  opposes  the  ferroalloy  Industry's 
request  for  quotas,  for  the  steel  industry 
in  its  consumer  role  does  not  want  to  pay 
more  for  the  ferroalloys  It  uses  in  mak- 
ing steel. 

The  petrochemical  industry  appar- 
ently wants  quotas  to  protect  the  market 
for  the  manmade  fibers  It  produces.  In  Its 
consumer  capacity.  It  vigorously  opposes 
the  Independent  U.S.  oil  Industry's  re- 
quest for  statutory  quotas  on  oil,  because 
oil  quotas  would  raise  the  prices  of  the 
oil-derived  feedstocks  the  petrochemical 
industry  needs  to  keep  competitive. 

Neither  a  quota  or  a  tariff  insulate  an 


industry  from  all  competition.  It  still 
must  face  competition  from  compethig 
materials  within  Its  own  market.  Just  as 
manmade  fibers  compete  with  cotton 
fibers,  so  plastic,  fiberglass  copper,  con- 
crete, and  aluminum  have  ^ready  begun 
seriously  to  compete  with  steel.  Once 
seemingly  protected  In  a  domestic  cocoon 
by  a  quota,  the  steel  industry  can  expect 
renewed  pressure  from  such  competing 
materials,  which  would  likely  take  ad- 
vantage of  steel's  competitive  sluggish- 
ness to  further  erode  the  domestic  steel 
market. 

Third,  the  burden  of  government  over- 
sight that  would  accompany  a  govern- 
ment-administered quota  system  is  at 
best  an  unhealthy  prospect.  Already  we 
have  seen  clearly  demonstrated  the  in- 
creasing readiness  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  involve  Itself  in  the  affairs  of 
industrj'.  Decisions  that  once  were  ac- 
cepted as  the  sole  concern  of  business 
and  were  forbidden  to  government  sua- 
sion such  as  pricing  policy  and  Invest- 
ment, are  now  subject  to  more  and  more 
control  by  govermnent.  Do  businessmen. 
labor  representatives,  and  farmers  really 
want  to  accept  the  demoralizing  burden 
of  pleadings  and  representations  to  gov- 
errunent  officials  who  wUl  administer  the 
special  favors  they  seek? 

The  history  of  U.S.  legislative  action 
on  the  tariff  is  quite  clear.  After  the 
Smoot-Hawley  Act,  Congress  gave  to  the 
President  the  authority  to  negotiate 
tariffs.  Tariffs  should  be  lowered  recip- 
rocally, or  they  could  be  raised  in  emer- 
gency situations,  but  imder  strict 
criteria  and  carefully  spelled  out  admin- 
istrative procedures.  Quotas  could  be 
used  only  as  emergency  devices  to  pre- 
vent severe  damage  to  American  in- 
dustrj-. 

The  history  of  U.S.  tariff  law  since 
1930  makes  clear  that  Congress  chose 
to  take  itself  out  of  the  business  of  leg- 
islatmg  tariff  rates  and  quotas  for  spe- 
cific commodities.  Congress  itself  saw 
that  the  results  were  not  clearly  in  the 
national  interest. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  several 
serious  derogations  from  this  tradition, 
including  the  cotton  textile  quotas  begun 
in  1961  and  the  meat  quotas  set  in  1964. 
Once  the  principle  that  Congress  will 
legislate  special  quotas  for  special  indus- 
tries again  becomes  established,  the  po- 
tential for  abuse  of  the  national  Interest 
should  give  us  paiise.  The  question  is 
whether  the  Congress  should  involve  it- 
self with  incessant  pleas  for  trade  ad- 
justment through  legislated  quotas  or 
whether  the  Congress  should  continue  to 
examine  in  a  cold  lignt  the  real  prob- 
lems of  industry  and  reinforce  and  up- 
date the  procedural  framework  for  re- 
dressing legitimate  trade  grievances. 

AT    A    NEW    CROSSROADS 

The  President's  authority  to  nego- 
tiate tariffs  has  expired.  New  trade  leg- 
islation is  clearly  needed,  and  it  should 
come.  This  legislation  studied  by  Con- 
gress in  its  proper  committees  can  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  to  set  procedures 
which  will  help  industries  which  have 
demonstrated  trade  adjustment  prob- 
lems. 

But  the  recent  climate  has  not  been 
conducive  to  such  rational  consldera- 
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tlon.  After  a  long  hiatus  of  silence,  the 
administration  at  the  highest  levels 
has  turned  Its  attention  to  foreign 
trade  policy,  although — regrettably — 
these  spokesmen  have  tended  to  polarize 
the  Issues  Into  black  and  white,  protec- 
tion and  free  trade,  evil  and  good. 

Such  oversimpliflcation  obscures  real- 
ity. Where  Industries  have  difficult 
problems  caused  by  foreign  trade  and 
where  there  Is  a  proper  role  for  construc- 
tive Government  action  It  is  the  obliga- 
tion of  Congress  to  give  these  problems 
its  full  attention  and  consideration. 

We  stand  at  a  historic  crossroads  in 
American  foreign  economic  policy.  The 
past  30  years  have  been  marked  by  the 
progressive  opening  of  the  International 
marketplace  to  competition  and  to  in- 
creased economic  activity  that  has 
benefited  all  countries.  The  United 
States  has  been  the  leader  in  this  prog- 
ress. We  have  been  among  the  leading 
beneficiaries. 

At  the  same  time  there  has  been  a 
slow,  parallel  growth  of  the  use  of  quotas 
as  "temporary"  trade  restrictive  meas- 
ures which  threatens  to  balloon  to 
wholesale  proportions.  Oddly  enough, 
these  quota  restraints  have  been  applied 
by  the  very  administrations  that  have 
sought  at  the  same  time  to  reduce  tariffs 
and  open  international  markets.  The 
m&ny  quota  bills  now  before  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate  would  com- 
pletely reverse  the  momentum  toward 
a  freer  international  marketplace. 

It  is  not  enough  for  this  administra- 
tion vehemently  to  oppose  the  quota 
proposals  now  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. While  it  must  reaffirm  once  more 
Its  dedication  to  the  principles  of  the 
marketplace  and  seek  to  perpetuate 
those  principles  in  present  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy,  it  must  do  so  with  respon- 
sible attention  to  industries  which  may 
have  legitimate  problems  of  trade  ad- 
justment. Ignoring  these  legitimate 
problems  can  only  result  in  Increased 
pressures  for  improper  measures  of  im- 
port restriction — such  as  quotas. 
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of  gas.  The  bill  now  applies  only  to  the 
distributors  of  gas. 

I  think  that  a  serious  mistake  has 
been  made.  If  we  are  aiming  to  provide 
safety  to  people  on  the  highways  as  well 
as  in  their  homes  against  the  dangers 
that  can  come  from  corroded  or  broken 
down  pipelines,  that  safety  should  be 
provided  not  only  for  those  living  In  the 
neighborhood  of  the  distribution  lines, 
but  also  for  those  living  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  gathering  lines. 

Now  the  Washington  Post  editorial : 


SAFETY  REGULATIONS  FOR  TRANS- 
PORTATION OF  NATURAL  GAS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  there  is  pub- 
lished an  editorial  on  the  bill  which  was 
laid  before  the  Senate  last  evening.  S. 
1166.  entitled  "Safety  Regulations  for 
Transportation  of  Natural  Gas." 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  adopt  Fed- 
eral regulations  which  will  require  that 
those  transmitting  gas  by  pipeline  make 
certain  that  the  pipes  are  not  corroded 
or  broken  down,  thus  endangering  the 
public  safety. 

The  bin,  as  submitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  covered  what  are 
known  as  distribution  lines  and  gather- 
ing lines.  Distribution  lines  are  laid  in 
areas  where  gas  is  sent  directly  into  the 
homes  and  business  places  of  consimiers. 
Gathering  lines  are  those  pipes  which 
are  used  by  the  producers  in  getting 
gas  from  the  wells  and  finally  into  the 
distributing  lines. 

Unexplainably  to  me,  the  bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  exclude  the  producers 


The  gas  pipeline  safety  bill  that  comes  to 
a  vote  In  the  Senate  today  needs  to  be 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  criminal 
penalties  for  willful  violations  by  Individuals 
and  provisions  for  covering  the  so-called 
■gathering"  pipelines. 

Among  other  things,  the  editorial 
states : 

The  "gathering"  lines— the  links  between 
well  heads  and  distribution  points — were  ex- 
empted In  the  bill  reported  out  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  mistaken  assumption  that 
they  are  to  be  found  only  in  very  llghtlj- 
populated  rural  areas  and  therefore  Involve 
little  danger.  But  In  point  of  fact  there  are 
243  gathering  lines  In  the  metropolitan  Los 
Angeles  area  alone  and  several  that  run 
under  the  city  of  Cleveland. 

If  the  Senate  Is  really  concerned  about 
protecting  the  public  against  gas  pipeline 
explosions  and  fires,  It  will  strengthen  the 
bUl  reported  out  by  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee by  adding  criminal  penalties  for  willful 
violators  and  bringing  all  pipelines  under 
the  safety  net. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  3  minutes 
more. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
mysterious  situation  when  63,000  miles 
of  pipelines  operated  by  producers  are 
exempt  from  this  bill. 

A  dissenting  opinion  was  filed  by  me. 
joined  in  by  Senators  Cannon,  Brewster, 
and  Hart.  I  will,  at  the  appropriate  time, 
offer  an  amendment  to  Include  in  the 
bill  the  gas  producers.  If  they  are  ex- 
empted from  this  bill,  they  will  have  been 
given,  again,  the  privilege  of  such  rich- 
ness as  they  have  enjoyed  in  the  past 
several  decades  imder  the  depletion  prin- 
ciple of  taxation. 

In  due  time,  I  shall  offer  that  amend- 
ment. 


COMPLAINTS  ABOUT  AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week.  Consumer  Assembly  1967  met  in 
Washington  to  pool  information  and 
ideas  on  consimier  protection  among 
delegates  from  numerous  consumer  orga- 
nizations across  the  country. 

One  of  the  topics  featured  in  the  2-day 
program  was  automobile  insurance.  The 
assembly  heard  from  both  critics  and 
supporters  of  the  present  system  of  acci- 
dent loss  compensation. 

As  part  of  the  pro.gram,  miy  colleagues 
on  the  Consimier  Subconamlttee  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Maryland 


[Mr.  Brewster],  delivered  a  sumnjan 
of  the  complaints  about  the  auto  insur- 
ance  industry  that  have  become  tsinmu 
to  us  all.  ^^ 

Senator  Brewster's  speech  does  a  good 
Job  of  demonstrating  what  is  wrong  with 
auto  insurance,  and  contains  some  help. 
ful  suggestions  as  well.  In  the  knowledge 
that  this  subject  is  of  great  concern  to 
the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senator  Brewster's  speech  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb 
as  follows: 

Speech  of  Senatob  Daniel  B.  Brewstbh  Bi. 
roRB  THE  Consumer  Assembly  1967,  No- 
vember 3,  1967 

Mr.  Sharp,  panelists,  ladles  and  gentlemen. 
I  am  extremely  happy  to  participate  In  mu 
program  today. 

Since  last  February,  when  I  Joined  Sena- 
tor Dodd  m  sponsoring  the  Federal  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Insurance  Guaranty  Corporation  bill 
an  Increasing  amount  has  been  said  about 
the  faults  in  our  automobile  liability  Insur- 
ance system.  Considerable  pressure  has  built 
up  in  both  the  House  and  Senate  for  some 
sort  of  reform. 

This  trend  is  most  encouraging.  As  one  who 
comes  from  a  State  where  tremendous  prog- 
ress has  been  made  In  the  fair  regulation  of 
the  Insurance  Industry,  I  am  convinced  not 
only  of  the  existence  of  a  problem,  but  alao 
that  a  remedy  eventually  can  be  found. 

The  automobile  Insurance  Industry  today 
Involves  $9.2  billion  In  annual  premiums,  78 
million  cars.  98  million  licensed  drivers,  and 
$12.3  billion  In  annual  accident  losses. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  concern  over  the 
operation  of  the  Industry  Is  so  widespread. 
All  of  us.  after  all,  are  potential  claimants. 
The  problem  before  ua  today  encompasses 
two  Issues:  The  need  for  Federal  regulation. 
and  the  need  to  change  the  underlying  tort 
system  for  distributing  loss. 

First,  the  complaints  that  suggest  a  need 
for  regulation  on  the  Federal  level.  The  most 
widespread  of  these  Is  a  phenomenal  rise 
in  cost  of  Insurance  to  the  consumer.  As  the 
automobile  Insurance  study  of  the  House 
antitrust  subconomlttee  points  out.  while  the 
consumer  price  index  for  all  items  rose  10 
points  In  the  period  1960-1966.  automobile 
Insurance  costs  In  many  places  are  30  per- 
cent higher  than  they  were  In  1960. 

Specifically,  in  Chicago,  a  famUy  with  an 
18-year-old  son  must  pay  $137  more  a  year 
for  UabUlty  coverage  than  they  did  a  decade 
ago.  In  Los  Angeles.  It's  $85  more.  In  Buffalo, 
$75  more. 

High  rates  for  those  who  can  get  Insur- 
ance coverage  Is  one  problem:  but  what  about 
those  who  cannot  get  coverage,  or  whose 
coverage  Is  cancelled?  According  to  the  Insur- 
ance companies  and  certain  State  agencies, 
approximately  10  percent  of  registered  auto- 
mobiles are  covered  by  no  liability  Insurance 
at  all. 

Many  of  those  without  Insurance  have  been 
subject  to  arbitrary  cancellations  or  have 
been  flatly  denied  coverage.  Some  are  on  the 
road  today  with  the  mistaken  impression 
that  they  have  Insurance  when  actually  they 
have  none. 

The  insurance  companies  have  stated  that 
only  one  to  two  percent  of  auto  Insurance 
policies  written  In  a  base  period  have  been 
cancelled  or  not  renewed. 

While  at  first  this  figure  seems  Inslgnifl- 
cant.  I  suggest  It  would  be  more  meaningful 
to  measure  cancellations  and  non-renewale 
against  those  policies  on  which  claims  are 
filed  or  paid.  If  this  were  done.  I  beUeve  the 
percentage  would  be  much  higher,  for  the 
Irony  of  the  situation  la  that  it  is  Just  those 
who  are  forced  to  put  their  policies  to  use 
who  often  find  themaelves  high  and  dry. 
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It  Is  when  we  have  an  accident  that  we 

«d  coverage.  Often  the  accident  occurs  af- 
fpTvears  of  faithful  payment  of  premiums. 
IT,-  automobile  Insurance  system  works  In 
uch  ft  way,  however,  that  the  policyholder 
ts  often  penalized  whenever  his  Insurance 
Ljpanv  Is  obliged  to  pay  a  claim.  Some- 
umes  the  penalty  Is  a  higher  rate;  other 
times  It  is  cancellation  or  non-renewal. 

This  svstem  tends  to  start  a  vicious  circle. 
When  a  man  Is  refused  coverage  from  a  rep- 
uuble  company,  he  Is  forced  to  seek  It  from 
a  high-risk,  or  "less  reputable  firm. 

Before  getting  Into  the  question  of  high- 
risk  companies,  however.  It  Is  worth  men- 
tioning the  aura  of  discrimination  that  sur- 
:t)unds  the  Issuance  of  automobile  Insurance 
poUcles. 

The  October  15  Issue  of  Porbee  Magazine 
repeated  a  charge  that  has  been  made  often 
in  recent  months:  many  minority  groups 
and  It  extremely  difficult  to  buy  standard 
coverage  at  any  price.  Negroes  are  prominent 
on  the  list:  In  fact,  it  Is  suspected  that  in- 
surance companies  have  "blackout  maps," 
designating  areas— especially  urban  ghetto 
jreas— where  they  will  refuse  to  write  any 
insurance  at  all. 

mis  situation  has  It*  comic  aspects.  Cler- 
gymen, for  instance,  are  considered  high 
n'ste  because  supposedly,  they  drive  with  the 
attitude  that  "the  Lord  will  provide." 

The  problem  of  shoddy  financial  practices 
and  bankruptcies  in  the  high-risk  segment  of 
the  automobile  insurance  Industry  Is  wide- 
spread and  devastating  In  its  effect. 

Since  1960.  there  have  been  78  known  fai!- 
ures  of  companies  writing  auto  Insurance. 
These  companies  were  chartered  in  22  states, 
and  half  of  them  did  business  In  states  other 
than  their  home  state. 

These  companies  left  over  a  million  policy- 
holders without  protection. 

Let  me  Illustrate  what  this  can  mean  to  a 
consumer  like  you  or  me.  A  Marylander,  the 
father  of  three,  was  involved  In  an  accident 
which  resulted  in  death  to  the  other  driver. 
This  man's  Insurance  company  failed — leav- 
ing him  to  pay  $32,000  In  damages.  He  had 
to  sell  his  house.  A  lien  was  attached  to  his 
salary.  And  the  family  of  the  deceased  driver 
did  not  get  its  full  compensation,  and  won't 
for  a  number  of  years. 

There  have  been  over  350,000  victims  of 
automobile  accidents  who  have  received  only 
partial  settlement  of  their  claims  because  of 
the  failure  of  the  other  driver's  Insurance 
companies.  More  than  $300  million  In  claims 
has  never  been  paid  off. 

Recently,  my  secretary  told  me  that  her 
insurance  company  had  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness—without even  Informing  her.  As  a  re- 
sult, she  drove  around  for  months  unaware 
that  she  had  no  insurance  at  all.  Had  she 
suffered  an  accident  during  this  time,  she 
might  be  paying  damages  for  the  rest  of  her 
Ufe. 

I  have  received  several  letters  complaining 
about  another  company,  National  Guild  In- 
surance. One  man  Infoniis  me  that  he  pur- 
chased a  policy  In  October.  1965.  only  to 
have  it  cancelled  In  December,  1965,  after  he 
had  paid  $189.  In  1966.  the  company  went 
bankrupt,  and  because  it  was  a  mutual  com- 
pany, this  particular  policyholder  now  is  be- 
ing assessed  the  amount  of  $351.55  My 
secretary  Is  being  assessed  a  like  amount,  no 
small  sum  for  the  unsuspecting   consumer. 

By  court  order.  In  the  State  of  Maryland. 
some  40,000  to  60.000  policy  holders  are  being 
assessed  one  year's  premium  over  four  mil- 
lion dollars — due  to  the  Insolvencies  of  the 
mutual  insurance  companies  they  did  busl- 
.less  with. 

High  rates,  cancellations,  discrimination, 
inadequate  claim  service,  bankruptcies — 
these  are  some  of  the  apparent  abuses  that 
deserve  regulation.  We  must  recognize,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  the  symptoms,  not  the 
ba^lc  1116  of  the  system  we  are  examining 
today. 


Regulation  can  be  accomplished  in  part 
by  the  establishment  of  a  motor  vehicle  in- 
surance guaranty  corporation,  which  would 
provide  a  gtiarantee.  through  an  agency  simi- 
lar to  the  FDIC,  for  all  qualifying  Insiirance 
companies  operating  in  interstate  commerce. 
The  bill  I  have  co-sponsored  would  empower 
such  a  corporation  to  take  a  close  look  at 
the  Lnsiu-ance  company  before  giving  It  clear- 
ance for  a  guarantee. 

Last  year,  Maryland  passed  a  law  estab- 
lishing a  motor  vehicle  liability  secxirlty 
fund,  which  will  pay  the  claims  of  third 
parties  against  persons  whose  Insurance 
companies  have  gone  bankrupt.  The  Federal 
Guaranty  Corporation  would  go  farther  than 
this — It  would  pay  the  claims  of  insurance 
policyholders,  In  addition  to  those  of  third 
parties,  in  the  event  of  a  bankruptcy.  ThU 
is  an  additional  step  I  believe  we  must  take. 

The  larger  Issue  of  our  negUgence-clalm 
system  will  require  a  far  more  detailed  probe 
than  has  been  undertaken  to  date.  As  Forbes 
magazine  and  others  have  stated,  the  system 
is  the  true  villain.  It  is  wasteful  and  Inade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  our  population. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  insurance 
Indiistry,  we  cannot  fairly  diagnose  its  faults 
without  en/o.TJklng  on  a  massive  study.  It 
is  my  hope  that  such  a  study  will  be  made 
at  the  highest  leve'  of  government.  The  De- 
partment of  Transportation  is  looking  Into 
this  right  now. 

Also,  beginning  next  winter.  Congress  will 
hold  hearings  on  the  automobile  Insurance 
Industry,  and  thereby  make  a  public  exami- 
nation "of  the  many  complaints  we  have 
received. 

There  Is  much  we  need  to  know.  We  need 
to  know  more  about  the  effectiveness  of 
existing  State  regulation:  we  need  to  know 
more  about  the  varieties  of  abuses  that  I 
have  spoken  of  today,  and  we  need  to  know 
how  the  automobile  insurance  Industry  can 
be  reformed  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  con- 
suming public  better  than  it  U  doing  today. 

Thank  you. 


SELF-HELP  FOR  DEVELOPING 
NATIONS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  approxi- 
mately 10.000  persons  died  from  hunger 
this  yeai-  In  the  state  of  Bihar,  India. 
Accurate  statistics  are  not  available,  but 
reports  indicate  that  between  12  and  35 
miRion  Indians  are  bordering  on  stana- 
tion.  India's  former  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture. Mr.  Subramaniam,  in  a  speech  here 
in  Washington  on  October  17,  1967,  said 
that  between  35  and  40  percent  of  all 
Indian  school-age  children  suffer  some 
brain  damage  because  of  a  diet  deficient 
in  protein.  These  are  horrible  indications 
that  what  the  experts  have  been  telling 
the  Congress  is  coming  true.  For  years 
we  have  been  told  that  immediate  ac- 
tion must  be  taken  to  forestall  a  famine 
of  massive  proportions  which  would  af- 
fect hundreds  of  millions,  possibly  even 
billions,  of  persons  by  the  early  1970s. 

While  these  thousands  are  starving  in 
India,  and  thousands  more  throughout 
the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
world,  there  is  an  almost  unbelievable 
waste  of  a  natural  resource  which  could 
meaningfully  and  almost  immediately 
assist  them.  In  the  oil-producing  coun- 
tries of  the  Mideast,  almost  2  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  is  flared  or 
burned  off  each  year.  But  modem  tech- 
nology can  economically  convert  this 
wasted  natural  resource  into  ammonia 
and  its  derivatives,  the  basis  of  a  mixed 
fertilizer. 

Recently  I  visited  several  countries  in 


Asia.  I  saw  the  desperate  need  of  these 
people.  Certainly.  I  am  no  expert  on  the 
production  of  fertilizer,  but  last  year  on 
October  12,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovsrn]  directed  our 
attention  to  the  vital  necessity  of  in- 
creasing food  production,  particularly 
for  India.  Concurring  in  his  suggestions 
at  that  time,  I  strongly  recommended 
that  Congress  take  action  along  these 
lines.  On  February  6,  1967.  Congress  re- 
ceived the  President's  message  recom- 
mending that  steps  be  taken  in  an  in- 
ternational effort  in  the  war  against 
hunger.  He  stressed  the  need  for  pro- 
grams which  would  reduce  the  level  of 
food  aid  sis  self-help  measures  devel- 
oped. The  President  said: 

No  single  nation  or  people  can  fulfil;  this 
common  obligation.  No  nation  should  be  ex- 
pected to  do  so.  Every  country  must  partici- 
pate to  Insure  the  future  of  all.  Every  coun- 
try that  makes  a  determined  effort  to 
achieve  sufficiency  in  food  will  find  our  gov- 
errmaent.  our  technical  experts  and  our  peo- 
ple Its  enthusiastic  partners.  The  United 
States  is  prepared  to  do  its  share. 

This  country  has  demonstrated  this 
willingness  over  and  over.  The  Marshall 
plan  helped  to  reestablish  a  devastated 
Europe.  More  recently  we  have  seen  re- 
markable progress  and  economic  stabil- 
ity developed  in  Taiwan  and  South 
Korea.  Taiwan  has  almost  been  made 
completely  self-sufficient  because  of  the 
introduction  of  fertilizer  and  other  self- 
help  programs.  Taiwan  no  longer  is  de- 
pendent on  AID  funds  for  its  survival. 
Very  soon  South  Korea  will  be  free  of  its 
dependence  on  AID  funds. 

The  administration  is  taking  steps  to 
assist  India  and  to  encourage  other  na- 
tions in  the  long-range  development  of  a 
systematic  and  international  approach 
to  the  problems  of  Indian  agriculture. 
The  United  States  also  is  engaged  in  an 
immediate  effort  to  help  India  with  its 
present  needs  for  food.  However.  I  am 
disturbed  because  a  full  year  has  gone 
by  and  no  action  has  been  taken  on  Sen- 
ator McGovrRN's  proposal. 

King  Hussein  of  Jordan  Is  in  Wash- 
ington this  week  to  discuss  the  problems 
facing  his  countrj-  and  that  of  the  other 
Arab  nations.  Clearly  this  is  an  oppor- 
tune time  again  to  suggest  a  proposal 
which  would  have  far-reaching  effects, 
both  for  Jordan  and  the  other  Arab  na- 
tions. In  fact,  meaningful  negotiations 
to  establish  a  multinational  corporation 
which  would  produce  a  mixed  fertilizer 
at  a  location  on  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  could 
aid  not  only  in  economic  but  political 
stability  for  the  troubled  Middle  East. 
Certainly  it  would  be  a  starting  point 
which  would  have  attractive  advantages 
to  all  the  parties  in  this  dlstrubed  area. 
Jordan  has  rich  deposits  of  phosphates 
and  pottish,  two  of  the  ingredients  of 
fertilizer  Israel  is  mining  and  developing 
the  phosphates  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Facil- 
ities to  convert  the  natural  gas — which 
is  now  being  burned  at  a  rate  In  excess 
of  5  billion  cubic  feet  per  day— into  am- 
monia at  a  location  contiguous  to  the 
phosphate  and  potash  would  bring  to 
India  and  to  all  of  Asia  a  vast  supply  of 
fertilizer  at  the  most  economic  price. 
This  program  would  be  attractive  to  In- 
dia not  only  because  it  would  supply  the 
needed  fertilizer,  but  India  has  manu- 
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facturlng  capabilities  which  would  en- 
able her  to  produce  probably  50  percent 
of  the  industrial  complex  and  thereby 
qualify  as  a  full  partner  in  the  multina- 
tional development.  An  even  more  at- 
tractive feature  of  this  proposal  Is  that 
India  has  millions  of  rupees  in  counter- 
part fimds  which  could  be  used  to  finance 
her  part  of  the  development. 

To  sum  up  this  proposal,  a  feasibility 
study  should  be  made  to  determine  how 
a  major  pilot  project  could  be  established 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  to  convert  the  nat- 
ural gas  of  the  oil-producing  countries 
Into  ammonia.  This  could  be  combined 
with    the    phosphates    and    potash    of 
Jordan    and    Israel    and    subsequently 
made  available  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries of  Asia.  The  United  States  must 
take  the  lead  in  such  a  project  by  pro- 
viding financial  and  technical  assistance. 
Hunger  in  the  poor  nations,  long  ig- 
nored by  the  rich,  is  increasing.  And  the 
world  is  getting  an  early  preview  right 
now  of  the  food  crisis  that  was  supposed 
to  be  two  decades  off.  The  time  for  action 
is  right  now.  If  we  took  steps  to  put  this 
proposal  into  being  today,  it  would  be 
at  least  2  years  before  any  meaningful 
results  could  be  achieved.  The  longer  we 
wait,  the  more  costly  it  will  be  to  meet 
the  situation  hi  the  1970's — both  in  terms 
of  human  suffering  and  in  dollars  re- 
quired to  help  relieve  It. 

The  serious  considerations  of  solutions 
to  the  food  problem  in  Asia  cannot  be 
shoved  aside  or  delayed.  The  political 
and  nationalistic  antagonisms  of  the 
Middle  East  should  certainly  be  tran- 
scended by  humanitarian  needs.  The 
President  very  pointedly  called  attention 
to  this  when  he  said : 

The  first  obligation  of  the  community  of 
man  is  to  provide  food  for  all  of  Its  members. 
This  obligation  overrldea  political  differences 
and  differences  in  social  systems. 


after  participating  this  past  summer  in 
an  Irish  international  teacher  develop- 
ment program  at  the  University  of 
Delaware. 

These  teachers  comment  favorably  on 
our  education  system,  on  our  family  life, 
and  on  the  general  friendliness  of  our 
people. 

One  teacher  wrote: 

Prior  to  my  American  trip  I  was  under 
the  Impression  that  In  such  an  affluent  so- 
ciety there  would  be  an  almost  universal 
unconcern  for  the  poor  and  deprived  people; 
that  human  and  social  problems  would  be 
literally  "swept  under  the  carpet"  How 
wrong  I  was!  Those  with  whom  I  came  In 
contact,  and  I  made  It  my  business  to  inter- 
view a  cross  section  of  the  community,  were 
very  much  aware  of  the  plight  of  their  less 
fortunate  countrymen  and  quite  a  number 
of  them  were  actively  engaged  In  trying  to 
alleviate  the  sufTerlngs  of  the  underprh-1- 
leged. 

Another  report  noted: 

My  previous  concepts  of  American  life 
have  been  substantially  changed.  One  of  the 
chief  popular  sources  In  Ireland  of  Informa- 
tion on  American  life  Is  the  movie  and  un- 
fortunately the  type  of  life  portrayed  in 
these  Imported  movies  Is  generally  a  super- 
ficial and  dlslnterestlng  one. 

My  point  is  that  on  one  hand  things 
are  not  as  dismal  as  they  sometimes  seem, 
and  on  the  other  we  tend  to  make  a  better 
impression  of  foreign  observers  than  we 
would  suppose  from  the  amount  of 
American  criticism  we  see  and  hear. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "There's  Much  More 
That's  Right."  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 
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there  we  are  dissatisfied  with  educatlm.i 
quality.  It  still  ranis  far  beyond  that  off^ 
in  most  of  the  world.  "*" 

If  our  faculties  for  medical  care  have  th«tr 
deficlenclee.  they  are  still  the  best  and  mM 
extensive  In  the  world  and  our  Ufe  exDect. 
ancy  rises  conUnually  to  levels  unheardM^ 
quarter  century  ago. 

The  objectionable  abuses  of  tradlUooii 
public  expression,  whether  at  the  Pentawn 
at  Berkeley  or  elsewhere  are  after  all  the  work 
of  a  minlscule  minority.  America's  savUu 
characterlsUc  in  all  kinds  of  rough  weatbw 
has  been  Its  Invariable  movement  toward  thi 
center.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  this  mo- 
tlon,  rejecting  extremes  and  censurtnc  wo. 
lators  Is  sUU  operative. 

America,  happily,  has  been  singularly  free 
of  the  extra-legal  approaches  which  are  com- 
monplace in  a  Eiuope  inured  to  coupe  gen. 
eral  strikes  and  popular  uprisings  such  u 
that  which  threatened  France  in  1958  wheo 
De  GauUe  came  to  power.  Here  the  demo- 
cratic processes  prevaU  and  in  no  other  coun- 
try is  government  so  responsive  or  so  atten- 
tive to  popular  will. 

Our  traveler  will  see,  as  he  studies  the 
whole  record,  that  the  alarms  which  dij. 
mayed  him  abroad  are  In  many  areas  the 
product  of  rising  aspirations,  of  goals  th»t 
can  be  in  sight  only  because  our  earlier  almi 
have  been  so  abundantly  fulfilled.  Othen 
represent  the  articulated  chorus  of  avowal 
that  Is  after  all  an  American  tradition.  And 
stm  others  are  simply  the  exhibltlontatlc 
fringe  of  the  social  misfits. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  privileges  we 
Americans  enjoy  distort  the  image  of  our 
national  condition.  Residents  as  well  as  dlj. 
turbed  expatriots  wUl  do  well  to  look  beyond 
the  shadow  Into  the  substance. 
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All  of  the  present  plans,  efforts,  and 
programs  should  continue  In  an  effort  to 
reach  the  long-term  objectives.  However, 
this  program  should  be  an  additional  ef- 
fort undertaken  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

The  naUonal  Interest  of  this  Nation, 
and  Indeed  the  national  security,  will  be 
served  by  our  taking  affirmative  action  to 
implement  the  use  of  these  natural  re- 
sources in  the  name  of  humanity.  We 
must  not  wait  untU  the  1970's  to  act. 
for  the  world  by  that  time  could  face  a 
more  terrible  disaster  than  any  in  the 
history  of  man. 


THERE  IS  MUCH  MORE  THAT  IS 
RIGHT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  we  are  so 
well  aware  of  the  problems  the  Nation 
faces — of  the  goals  we  have  yet  to 
reach— that  it  is  easy  to  forget  how  far 
we  have  come. 

Also,  we  hear  so  much  criticism  of  our 
Nation  by  citizens  of  other  countries  that 
we  tend  to  overlook  the  fact  that  we  do 
create  favorable  impressions  on  many 
of  those  who  examine  v-  closely. 

This  first  point  is  covered  in  an  edi- 
torial published  on  November  2  in  the 
Morning  News  of  Wilmington.  Del. 

The  second  Is  evident  from  reports 
I  have  seen  which  Irish  teachers  wrote 


fProm  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning  News 
Nov.  2.  1967] 
Thehes  Mdch  Mors  That's  Right 
An    American    sailing    for    home    after    a 
two  year  sojourn  in  Europe  was  reported  by 
the   New   Tork   Times    the   other   day   as    a 
•■reluctant"      returneee       News      dispatches 
reaching  the  continent,  a  disturbing  melange 
of    protest,    disorder,    civil    outrage,    crime 
pickets,   poverty   and    campus   carryings   on 
have  conveyed  an  Impression   that   the  life 
in  the  U.S.A.  has  reached  disaster  levels  and 
that  our  naUonal  resources  have  been  dis- 
sipated beyond  repair 

Well,  now.  Out  traveler,  once  he  has  had 
time  to  look  around,  may  wonder  Just  how 
he  got  any  such  idea  of  imminent  calamity 
A  sober  look  at  the  facts  will  offer  sub- 
stantial reassurance.  If  there  U  much  that 
needs  correction  in  the  US.,  there  is  much 
that  Ls  right  and  much  for  which  we  can  eive 
thanks.  " 

Unemployment  has  fallen  to  a  new  low  of 
4  per  cent  and  among  married  heads  of 
families,  an  astonishing  1.8  per  cent  Even 
the  rate  for  Negro  adult  males,  an  area  which 
has  caused  wide  concern,  was  reported  as  3  8 
an  historic  low. 

If,  after  so  many  years,  such  accomplish- 
ments are  taken  for  granted,  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  Joblessness  is  the  reef  on 
which  many  nations  have  foundered  and 
many  a  free  society  enslaved.  Our  Indus- 
trial eatebllshment  U  productive,  vigorous 
»nd  endlessly  innovative. 

Nolay  recalcitrants  on  coUege  campuses  to 
the  contrary,  the  nation  now  supports  the 
largest  student  body  ever  assembled  in  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning— with  a  larger 
proportion  of  students  going  to  coUege  than 
was  ever  believed  possible.  If  teachers  cry 
loudly  in  some  areas  for  higher  pay,  mllUons 
of  kids  are  attending  classes;    if  here  and 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  week 
ago  the  President  appealed  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  write  to  their 
Congressmen  in  support  of  his  desire  to 
place  a  10-percent  surcharge  on  income 
taxes.  I  can  report  today  that  the  Presi- 
dent*; speech  certainly  did  stir  up  a  siz- 
able flow  of  mail  from  Texas.  And,  while 
that  flow  is  continuing,  I  think  an  in- 
terim report  is  in  order  today. 

I  have  been  receiving  between  40  and 
50  letters  about  taxes  each  working  day. 
So  far  I  have  received  two  from  Texans 
who  want  their  Federal  taxes  increased. 
I  have,  however,  gotten  a  total  of  three 
from  constituents  who  will  accept  a  tax 
increase  if  Federal  spending  is  cut. 

To  be  perfectly  fair,  I  should  mention 
also  that  I  have  received  more  than  150 
letters  in  the  last  week  which  oppose  a 
tax  increase  without  .nentioning  the 
Presidents  request  for  letters  to  Con- 
gress. And.  through  today's  mall.  I  had 
received  57  antl-tax-lncrease  letters  ad- 
dressing themselves  specifically  to  the 
President's  appeal.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  the  Senate  some  of  the  views  from 
those  57  letters: 

"The  President  has  requested  that  I  write 
you  and.  as  he  put  it.  'apply  pressure".  I'm  not 
sure  how  I  should  apply  pressure  since  I  don't 
believe  In  rioting,  looting,  burning,  slttlng-ln, 
lylng-ln  or  even  lovlng-ln.  Just  vote  no." 

"L.  B.  J.  asked  me  to  write  you.  I  feel  that 
reduced  Federal  spending  and  not  Increased 
taxation  Is  the  answer  to  inflation." 

"With  reference  to  the  President's  plea.  I 
oppose  It  very  strongly." 

"A  tax  increase  Is  merely  a  stop-gap  pro- 
posal which  falls  to  get  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem." 

"This  is  not  answer  to  our  country's  fi- 
nancing dilemma." 


•  It  would  not  help  fight  Infiatlon.  since  the 
government  wants  to  spend  the  money." 
•L   B.  J.  must  think  all  the  people  are 

'"^•The  President  wants  my  feelings  ex- 
pressed to  you  'loud  and  clear."  I'm  against 

"^•Thls  eovernment  by  concensus  and  taxa- 
tion is  not  very  good." 

"Let  him  cut  his  spending. 

■DO  not   add   to   our   already   heavy   tax 

'  "I  can  pay  the  tax,  but  I  have  friends 
ffliose  take-home  pay  Just  will  not  be 
adequate." 

•I  am  unalterably  opposed,  period. 

"Bv  all  means  vote  against  more  taxing  of 
worlcing  people." 

•Franlcly,  I  am  against  his  proposal. 

•■.\ny  tax  Increase  not  used  to  retire  debt 
can  only  add  to  consumer  expenditures,  sub- 
tract from  savings  and  result  In  more  In- 
flation." 

Mv  views  are  opposite  to  his." 
Defeat  L.  B.  J.'s  tithe."" 

"We  don't  need  more  taxes.  We  need  less 
taxes,  less  waste  and  less  baloney." 

"People  are  taxed  to  death  and  are  sick 
and  tired  of  It." 

"He  shouldn"t  think  the  taxpayer  Is  a 
happy  slob  tontent  to  have  his  earnings  al- 
ways dliiJted." 

"I  was  iisked  to  write  you.  So  be  It.  Vote 
'No.' "  

CHINESE  AGGRESSION :  OFT 
REPEATED  MYTHS 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  to 
bolster  the  ever-increasing  U.S.  militarj.' 
involvement  In  Vietnam,  administration 
spokesmen  have,  from  time  to  time, 
raised  the  specter  of  the  aggressive.  Com- 
munist China,  anned  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons, determined  to  conquer  and  keep  un- 
der its  subjugation  the  rest  of  the  world. 

On  April  17.  1965,  in  his  now  famous 
Johns  Hopkins  speech,  President  John- 
son said: 

Over  this  war — and  all  Asia — is  another 
reality;  the  deepening  shadow  of  Communist 
China  The  rulers  in  Hanoi  are  urged  on  by 
Peiping.  This  is  a  regime  which  has  destroyed 
freedom  In  Tibet,  which  has  attacked  India, 
and  has  been  condemned  by  the  United 
Nations  for  aggression  In  Korea,  It  Is  a  na- 
tion which  Is  helping  the  forces  of  violence 
in  almost  every  continent.  The  contest  In 
Vietnam  is  part  of  a  wider  pattern  of  aggres- 
sive purj>oses. 

Why  are  these  realities  our  concern?  Why 
are  we  in  South  Vietnam? 

More  recently,  at  his  news  conference, 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  put  the  yellow 
menace  in  the  following  words: 

Within  the  next  decade  or  two,  there  will 
be  a  billion  Chinese  on  the  Mainland,  armed 
with  nuclear  weapons,  with  no  certainty 
about  what  their  attitude  toward  the  rest  of 
Asia  will  be. 

Now  the  free  nations  of  Asia  will  make  up 
at  least  a  billion  people.  They  don't  want 
China  to  overrun  them  on  the  basis  of  a 
doctrine  of  the  world  revolution. 

Mr.  Oliver  M.  Lee  of  the  political  sci- 
ence department  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii  has  written  a  most  Illuminating 
article  In  the  Nation  for  November  6, 
1967,  entitled  "The  Myth  of  Chinese 
Aggression"  In  which  he  totally  destroys 
the  image  of  a  militarily  aggressive  Com- 
munist China  ready  to  send  its  troops 
across  the  borders  of  all  the  nations  of 
Southeast  Asia  on  a  bloody  crusade  of 
conquest. 


Those  supporting  the  theory  of  an  ag- 
gressive Communist  China  cite  four  In- 
stances of  Communist  China's  military 
action:  Tibet,  Korea,  and  India  and  the 
threats  to  Taiwan. 

Mr.  Lee  analyzes  each  of  these  In- 
stances and  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that — 

If  aggres-i3Ti  be  defined  as  the  Initiation 
of  military  afick  by  one  sovereign  state 
against  the  territorial  integrity  of  another 
sovereign  state,  Communist  China  did  not 
commit  aggression  or  plan  aggression  in  any 
of  the  cases  Just  mentioned. 

With  respect  to  Tibet.  Mr.  Lee  cites  the 
fact  that  "for  250  years  no  government 
hi  the  world  has  recognized  Tibet  as  an 
independent  nation"  and  cites  a  note 
sent  to  the  British  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment as  far  back  as  1943  in  which  it  was 
stated: 

The  Goverimient  of  the  United  States  has 
borne  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  Chinese 
Government  has  long  claimed  suzerainty 
over  "nbet  and  that  the  Chinese  constitution 
lists  Tibet  among  the  areas  constituting  the 
territory  of  the  Republic  of  China.  This  Gov- 
ernment has  at  no  time  raised  a  question 
regarding  either  of  these  claims. 

Mr.  Lee  reminds  his  readers  that 
Chiang  Kai-shek  supports  Communist 
China  In  its  claims  to  sovereignty  over 
Tibet. 

As  for  Korea,  Mr.  Lee  points  out  that 
China  did  not  enter  that  fight  until  "the 
United  Nations  forces  under  General 
MacArthur's  command  were  approach- 
ing the  Chinese  border  at  the  Yalu 
River"  and  concludes  that — 

The  circumstances  were  such  that  China 
was  acting  to  avert  a  serious  threat  to  Its 
national  security,  and  that  cuch  action  proves 
absolutely  nothing  about  the  existence  of 
territorial  ambitions  or  other  expansionist 
alms. 

Taiwan — 

Mr.  Lee  notes — 
has  been  part  of  China  from  1683  to  1895, 
when  It  was  ceded  to  Japan  by  the  defeated 
and  tottering  Manchu  dynasty.  Decades  later, 
at  the  Cairo  Conference  of  1943,  Roosevelt, 
Churchill  and  Chiang  Kai-shek  agreed  that 
"all  the  territories  Japan  has  stolen  from 
the  Chinese,  such  as  Manchuria,  Formosa  and 
the  Pescadores,  shall  be  restored  to  the 
RepubUc  of  China. 

Discussing  the  border  dispute  between 
Communist  China  and  India.  Mr.  Lee 
notes : 

The  disputed  areas  do  not  clearly  belong 
to  either  India  or  China;  but  China's  claUns 
are  at  least  as  good  as  those  of  India  .  .  . 
all  official  British  maps  of  British.  India, 
prior  to  1914.  show  the  presently  disputed 
Himalayan  region  to  be  within  China.  Brit- 
ain in  1914  unilateraUy  claimed  that  region, 
but  not  until  1937  did  It  have  the  audacity 
to  change  Its  maps  accordingly. 

It  is  essential  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  bear  these  facts  in  mind 
as  they  seek  to  evaluate  the  administra- 
tion's attempts  to  link  the  increased 
U.S.  military  involvement  In  Vietnam  as 
an  attempt  to  offset  "the  specter  of  the 
yellow  peril,  in  Red  garb." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle by  Mr,  Oliver  M,  Lee  entitled  "The 
Myth  of  Chinese  Aggression,"  appearing 
in  the  Nation  for  November  6,  1967,  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Nation,  Nor.  6,   1967J 
The  Mtth  of  Chinxse  Aoorxssion 
(By  OUver  M.  Lee) 
(Note. — ^Mr.  Lee.  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Political    Science   Department   of    the   Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii,  Is  completing  a  book  on 
the  general  subject  of  the  present  essay.) 

Unable  to  defeat  the  Incredibly  tenacious 
guerrillas  In  South  Vietnam,  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration in  February,  1965,  carried  the 
war  to  North  Vietnam  through  systematic 
air  attacks,  on  the  pretext  that  the  Vletcong 
were  controlled  by  Hanoi,  which  therefore  was 
more  truly  the  enemy  to  be  subjugated.  But 
even  this'  enemy's  "aggression"  was  viewed 
as  only  the  surface  manifestation  of  a  much 
more  powerful  menace.  Specifically,  President 
Johnson  in  Ills  1965  Johns  Hopkins  speech 
claimed  to  perceive,  hovering  over  the  Viet- 
namese War  and  aU  of  Asia,  "another  reaUty: 
the  deepening  shadow  of  Communist  China." 
More  recently,  of  course.  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  has  taken  the  same  Une. 

The  image  of  a  ruthless,  irrational  and 
aggressive  Chinese  Communist  regime  had 
been  peddled  in  the  United  States  from  the 
beginning,  mostly  by  private  and  Congres- 
sional sources  rather  than  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. But  by  1965.  the  Administration 
itself  deemed  It  necessary  to  fan  the  fiames 
of  antl-Chlnese  Communist  hysteria.  The 
Identification  of  China  as  the  main  enemy 
now  serves  the  same  function  In  the  Viet- 
namese War  as  our  allegations  of  North 
Vietnamese  aggression  had  done  earUer.  In 
each  case  the  alleged  existence  of  a  newer, 
larger,  more  real  enemy  provides  an  excuse 
for  our  inablUty  to  criish  the  IniUal,  smaller 
enemy.  In  each  case,  furthermore,  the  in- 
creasing villainy  of  the  "real"  enemy  pro- 
vides a  Justlflcatlon  for  turning  our  wrath 
and  firepower  upon  him.  In  the  case  of  North 
Vietnam,  this  has  already  been  done;  in  the 
case  of  China,  only  time  will  teU  whether 
the  United  States  will  choose  that  terrifying 
option. 

The  specter  of  the  yellow  peril,  in  Red 
garb,  being  deemed  useful  by  the  Johnson 
Administration,  the  pubUcatlon  in  Septem- 
ber. 1965.  of  an  article  by  China's  Defense 
Minister  Un  Plao  titled  "Long  Live  the  Vic- 
tory of  the  People's  War!""  was  most  oppor- 
tune. Although  most  of  his  points  had  been 
made  by  Peking  often  before,  this  was  the 
first  major  foreign  policy  statement  by  Lin 
Piao  In  his  six  years  as  Defense  Minister. 
The  article  was  vitriolic  In  Its  condemnation 
of  U.S.  Imperialism.  It  repeated  some  of  Mao 
Tse-tung's  vivid  phrases,  such  as  "poUtical 
power  grows  out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun""  and 
"all  reactionaries  are  paper  tigers,""  and  vig- 
orously encouraged  resort  to  revolutionary 
violence,  people"s  war,  and  even  world  revo- 
lution. 

It  so  happens  that  all  of  Lin  Plao's  refer- 
ences to  Justifiable  violence  dealt  with  au- 
tonomous and  self-reliant  revolutionary 
movements  within  nations,  particularly  In 
Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  America.  Not  a  single 
sentence  by  Lin  Plao  can  be  construed  as 
threatening  Chinese  military  action  aimed  at 
the  "liberation"  of  the  people  of  another 
country.  But  the  American  Government  was 
not  to  be  denied  Its  opportunity  to  hang  a 
picture  of  an  expansionist  China  on  the 
slender  pegs  of  militant  Chinese  words 
twisted  and  taken  out  of  context.  Thus  Mc- 
Namara  smeared  Lin  Plao"8  article  by  crisply 
declaring:  "It  is  a  program  of  aggre«ion.  It  is 
a  speech  that  ranks  with  Hitler's  Afetn 
Kampf."  Dean  Rusk  chUned  In  by  allowing 
that  Lin's  article  "Is  as  candid  as  Hitler's 
Afein  Kampf."  Not  content  wltH  Unking 
China  with  the  horrors  of  Naal  aggresalon  in 
Burope.  McNamara  went  »o  far  as  to  warn 
the  European  members  of  NATO  that  "they 
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shotild  plan  now  to  meet  a  Chinese  Com- 
munist threat  to  their  own  security  within 
Ave  years  " 

True,  some  US    officials  will  concede  that 
China's  militancy  la  In  support  of  Indigenous 
revolutions    In    the    underdeveloped    world 
rather  than  a  threat  of  military  Invasion.  As- 
sistant  Secretary   of   State    William   Bundy. 
coatr.adlctlng    his    superior,    said    that    "to 
describe  these  objectives  as  deeply  expansion- 
ist Is  by  no  means  to  paint  the  picture  of 
another  Hitler."  Rather,  he  held,  Peking  alms 
at  "the  Instigation  and  support  of  movements 
that  can  be  represented  as  local  movements, 
designed  to  subvert  and  overthrow  existing 
governments."  Yet  Bundy   could   not   resist 
prognosticating  that  China  would  use  con- 
ventional military  forces  in  Its  expansionist 
efforts  "if  it  were  required."  and  he  reminded 
his    audience    of    China's    "threat"    against 
India.   He   thereby   conveyed   the   Idea    that 
old-fashioned    military    aggression,    though 
not  the  preferred  method,  is  nonetheless  one 
of  the  instruments  of  Chinese  foreign  policy. 
"Aggressive  statements"  by  the  Peking  lead- 
ers, then,  are  one  of  Washington's  main  Justi- 
fications  for  expressing  concern   about   the 
possibility  of  future  Chinese  aggression,  and 
for   maintaining    a    policy    of    containment. 
"We  should  take  the  Chinese  Communists  at 
their  word."  admonishes  McNamara.  A  De- 
fense Department  pamphlet  for  "information 
and  education"  puts  it  In  zoological  terms: 
"We  uould  not  Ignore  the  buzz  of  a  rattle- 
snake! ...  We  must  not  ignore  the  roar  of 
the  dragon!"  I  shall  take  up  in  a  moment 
the  content  of  Peking's  militant  propaganda. 
Another  major  reason  for  American  fear  of 
the  yellow  hordes  is  an  alleged  record  of  ac- 
tual Chinese  Communist  aggression  over  the 
past   eighteen    years.    Specific   cases    usually 
cited    are    those    involving    military    action 
against   Tibet,    Korea   and    the   Sino-Indian 
border,  and   threatened  action  against  Tai- 
wan. Such  extrapolation  from  a  series  of  past 
aggressions  is  sound  In  principle,  but  it  be- 
comes worthless  if  the  premise  of  past  ag- 
gressions Is  false,  which  is  demonstrably  the 
case. 

The  truth  is  that  If  aggression  be  defined 
as  the  initiation  of  military  attack  by  one 
sovereign  state  against  the  territorial  integ- 
rity of  another  sovereign  state.  Communist 
China  did  not  commit  aggression  or  plan 
aggression  in  any  of  the  cases  Just  men- 
tioned. I  make  this  assertion  on  the  basis  of 
evidence  available  but  little  known  in  the 
United  States,  and  by  the  application  of  fun- 
damental principles  of  International  law. 
Following  is  a  brief  analysis  of  each  actual 
or  potential  crisis, 

Tibet.  This  vast  plateau  came  under  Chi- 
nese suzerainty  m  1720.  and  in  terms  of  in- 
ternational law  has  been  part  of  China  from 
that  time  to  the  present.  This  Is  true  despite 
the  fact  that  between  19ll  and  1950  succes- 
sive Chinese  central  governments   were  too 
weak  actually  to  control  Tibet;  during  those 
years,  it  should  be  recalled,  many  other  re- 
gions of  China  were  ruled   bv  warlords  who 
were  also  Independent  of  the  central  govern- 
ment. For  250  years,  no  government  In  the 
world  has  recognized  Tibet  as  an  Independent 
nation.  As  for  the  United  States.  In  1943  the 
State  Department   succinctly  reminded   the 
British  that  "The  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  borne  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
Chinese  Government  has  long  claimed  "iu- 
zerainty    over  Tibet    and    that   the   Chinese 
constitution  lists  "Hbet  among  the  areas  con- 
stituting  the   territory   of   the   Republic   of 
China.    This    Government    has    at    no   time 
raised  a  question  regarding  either  of  these 
claims."  Even  India,  the  one  nation  which 
besides  China,  has  the  greatest  reason  to  be 
Interested   in   the   legal  status   of  Tibet    In 
1954    concluded    a    treaty    with    Peking    on 
"Trade  and  Intercourse  Between  Tibet  Re- 
gion of  China  and  India."  It  might  be  added 
that   our   Nationalist   allies   on   Taiwan   are 
every   bit   as  adamant   as   the   Communists 
about  China's  title  to  "Hbet 


The  People's  Liberation  Army  did  enter 
Tibet  in  1950  and  did  use  force  to  put  down 
sporadic  rebellion  there.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  the  Peking  government  has  drastically 
uprooted  the  feudalistlc  social  and  economic 
structure  of  Tibet,  replacing  It  with  the  So- 
cialist system  that  prevails  in  the  rest  of 
China.  Social  revolution  of  such  intensity 
Inevitably  brings  about  much  dislocation  and 
suffering,  and  one's  Judgment  of  whether 
such  revolution  represents  progress  or  wheth- 
er the  progress  is  worth  the  price  depends  on 
one's  value  system.  But  a  negative  Judgment 
of  the  revolution  does  not  entitle  one  to  label 
as  military  aggression  the  advent  of  the 
Chinese  Revolution  In  a  region  that  has  long 
been  internationally  recognized  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  China.  Federal  troops  enforcing 
the  Constitution  in  Mississippi  must  simi- 
larly be  absolved  from  any  charge  of  aggres- 
sion. 

Korea.  Five  months  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  Korean  War  In  1950,  as  the  United  Na- 
tions forces  under  General  MacArthur's  com- 
mand were  approaching  the  Chinese  border 
at  the  Yalu  River,  300,000  Chinese  troops 
astounded  the  world  by  entering  the  war. 
They  smashed  through  the  center  of  Mac- 
Arthur's  line,  and  in  a  matter  of  weeks 
pushed  the  UN  forces  out  of  North  Korea  and 
south  of  the  38th  Parallel.  Thereupon  the 
General  Assembly,  by  overwhelming  majority 
vote,  declared  Communist  China  an  aggres- 
sor. 

From  the  legal  standpoint,  this  charge  of 
Chinese   aggression   would   be   well   founded 
if— but  only  If— it  could  be  established  that 
North  Korea,  the  recipient  of  Chinese  assist- 
ance, had  committed  aggression  In  the  first 
place    This  cannot  be  done.  The  proposition 
that  North  Korea  initiated  the  military  ac- 
tion resulting  in  the  Korean  War  has  "been 
widely     accepted     In     the     non-Communist 
world  on  the  assumption  that  an  Impartial 
United  Nations  commission  happened  to  be 
on  the  scene  and  witnessed  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.   In   reality,   the  UN  field  observers 
had   traveled   along   the  38th   Parallel   from 
June  9  to  June  24.  returning  to  the  capita! 
one   day   before   the    alleged   North   Korean 
aggression,  which  they  therefore  did  not  wit- 
ness. The  Initial  cable  from  the  commission, 
reporting  an  attack  by  North  Korean  forces, 
was  based  purely  on  allegations  by  the  South 
Korean  government. 

In  view  of  South  Korean  President  Syng- 
man  Rhee's  frequent  threats  to  unify  Korea 
by  war,  and  MacArthur's  promise  to  him  in 
1949  to  "defend  South  Korea  as  I  would  de- 
fend the  shores  of  my  own  native  land."  the 
alternative  hypothesis  of  a  South  Korean 
military  attack  with  the  aim  of  provoking  a 
strong  counterattack  is  plausible.  And  what 
are  we  to  think  of  John  Gunther's  report  that 
at  MacArthur's  headquarters  the  first  words 
on  the  war,  uttered  by  an  "important"  offi- 
cial, had  been:  "A  big  story  has  Just  broken. 
The  South  Koreans  have  attacked  North 
Korea!"? 

Another  problem  lies  In  the  fact  that  North 
and  South  Korea  were  legally  one  nation 
rather  than  two.  and  that  therefore  any  mili- 
tary action  between  them.  Initiated  bv  whom- 
ever, constituted  civil  war,  to  which  the  con- 
cept of  international  aggression  is  not  appli- 
cable. Korea  is  one  nation  not  only  in  his- 
toric, cultural  and  ethnic  terms  but  in  1950 
was  viewed  as  one  nation  even  by  the  two 
Korean  regimes  and  the  two  postwar  military 
occupation  powers  (the  United  States  and 
Russia),  and  by  the  UN  General  Assembly. 
Each  Korean  government  has  claimed  to  be 
the  government  of  all  Korea,  the  Southern 
claim  being  refiected  In  the  fact  that  in  the 
May.  1950.  legislative  election  in  South  Korea, 
one-third  of  the  seats  were  kept  vacant,  to  be 
filled  by  future  delegates  from  the  North. 

If  North  Korea  cannot  be  shown  to  have 
committed  aggression,  it  follows  that  China 
was  not  an  accomplice  thereto.  But  even  as- 
suming, for  the  sake  of  discussion,  that  Pe- 
king did   commit  aggression   in  this  case.  I 
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submit  that  the  clrcumstences  were  such  ti,.» 
China  was  acting  to  avert  a  sertoua  threat  JL 
Its  national  security,  and  that  such  acting 
proves  absolutely  nothing  about  the  exlstenc^ 
of  territorial  ambitions,  or  other  expansionis- 


No  government  worthy  of  the  name  would 
•under  similar  circumstances,  have  failed  tn 
come  to  the  rescue  of  a  friendly  buffer  reeion 
that  was  In  the  process  of  being  ellminLa 
by  the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth— a  na 
tlon  which  also  contained  Influential  faction. 
extremely  hostile  toward  the  government  in 
question.  The  depth  of  such  hostility  in  the 
United  States  was  revealed  when  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Francis  Matthews,  on  August  25 
1950,  advocated  "Instituting  a  war  to  comnei 
cooperation  for  peace.  ...  We  would  become 
the  first  aggressors  for  peace."  The  New  York 
Times'B  military  analyst  reported  that  Mat 
thews'  speech  was  a  "trial  balloon"  backed  bv 
Secretary  of  Defense  Louis  Johnson,  "who  hai 
been  selling  the  same  doctrine  of  prevenuve 
war  in  private  conversations  around  Wash 
ington." 

It  is  true  that  Johnson  resigned  soon  after 
this  report,  and  that  Truman  exerted  strong 
Influence,  both  before  and  after  Chinas 
crossing  of  the  Yalu.  against  expanding  tiie 
^ar  into  China.  But  Peking  had  no  guarantee 
that  In  the  power  struggle  in  Washington 
the  "hawks"  like  MacArthur,  Dulles  and  Louis 
Johnson  would  not  gain  control  A  Korea 
unified  through  American  military  power 
with  the  supine  acquiescence  of  China,  wou'd 
nave  constituted  a  powerful  link  In  the  chain 
of  encirclement  the  United  States  was  en- 
gaged in  forging  against  China. 

Tavxan.  Here  the  problem  is  not  the  wag- 
ing of  actual  warfare  but  Communist  Chinas 
implied  assertion  that  It  has  the  right  to  use 
force  to  gain  control  of  Taiwan.  "By  all  suit- 
able means  at  a  suitable  time  "  is  Peking's 
way  of  putting  it. 

Taiwan  has  been  a  part  of  China  from 
1683  to  1895,  when  it  was  ceded  to  Janan  by 
the  defeated  and  tottering  Manchu  dynasty 
Decades  later,  at  the  Cairo  Conference  of 
1943,  Roosevelt,  Churchill  and  Chiang  Kal- 
fhek  agreed  that  "all  the  territories  Japan 
has  stolen  from  the  Chinese,  such  as  Man- 
churia, Formosa  and  the  Pescadores,  shall 
be  restored  to  the  Republic  of  China." 

In  practice,  the  island  was  returned  to  the 
Middle  Kingdom  when  Chinese  Nationalist 
troops  accepted  the  surrender  of  the  Japa- 
nese garrisons,  so  that  In  1950  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson  was  able  to  report:  "The 
Chinese  have  administered  Formosa  for  four 
years.  Neither  the  United  States  nor  any 
other  ally  ever  questioned  that  aut.hontv  and 
that  occupation."  The  U.S.  ofHclallv  contin- 
ues to  regard  Taiwan  as  part  of  China,  as 
does  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  govermnent  In  its 
vain  attempt  to  play  the  role  of  the  govern- 
ment of  China  and  the  protector  of  Its  terri- 
torial Integrity. 

If  Taiwan  Is  acknowledged  to  be  part  of 
China.  It  follows  that  the  government  of 
China,  on  the  basis  of  the  principles  of  na- 
tional sovereignty  and  territorial  Integrity, 
has  the  legal  right  to  use  force  to  unlfv  Tai- 
wan with  the  mainland;  whether  Peking  will 
actually  do  so  remains  an  open  question.  A£ 
for  those,  like  the  United  States  Government. 
who  refuse  to  accept  the  legltlmacv  of  the 
Peking  government,  the  only  alternative  to 
such  acceptance  is  to  regard  the  Chinese 
Communists  as  a  rebellious  faction  tn'lng 
to  replace  the  legitimate  "national"  govern- 
ment located  on  Taiwan.  And  even  such  an 
Interpretetion  cannot  be  used  to  bolster  a 
charge  of  aggression,  as  there  Is  nothing  in 
International  law  which  prohibits  rebeUlon 
or  revolution,  forceful  or  otherwise. 

The  Sino-Indian  Border.  Twenty  thousand 
Chinese  troops  In  October,  1962.  poured 
southward  through  the  Hlnaalayan  Mountain 
passes,  and  within  thirty  days  penetrated  85 
miles  behind  Indian  front-line  positions.  The 
Washington  Post.  In  an  editorial  titled 
"World    War   III?"   ventured    that   "perhaps 
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nn  aeETession  since  World  War  H  holds  so 
ur«  a  threat  to  the  peace,  safety,  independ- 
ZXt  and  security  of  other  lands."  The  New 
Yo^a  Times  feared  that  the  Chinese  action 
-cc'aid  engulf  India  and  menace  all  Asia  and 

^Before  the  Ink  was  dry  on  that  editorial, 
Pft-c7  announced  a  unilateral  cease-hre 
s,nd  F'omised  to  pull  Its  troops  back  to  their 
Zigr^i  positions  north  of  the  Himalayan 
,~^~The  New  York  Times  found  this  "star- 
•Ing  and  puzzling  In  the  extreme,"  as  well 
."^^ght  having  twenty-four  hours  earlier 
ieninded  its  readers  that  India  was  once 
conquered  by  Mogul  emperors  descended 
'Tim  Genghis  Khan  and  Tamerlane,  and  as- 
lerted  that  "any  Communist  rule  wotild  be 
'i.-  T.cre  brutal  than  theirs." 
*  D  d  the  Chinese  military  action,  temporary 
-v-jgh  it  was.  constitute  a  "brutal  Invasion," 
vt'K-iirj  cried?  A  "naked  and  large-scale  ag- 
^ei'.on. '  as  Defense  Minister  Krishna  Me- 
'nr'atserted?  To  answer  these  questions  re- 
sal'K  some  background  In  the  diplomatic 
tifto.-r  of  the  border  dispute. 

The  respective  claims  to  the  border  areas 
berreen  China  and  India  are  of  mixed  valid- 
■TT  On  the  basis  of  old  maps,  old  treaties. 
adxii^s'rative  history  and  other  technical 
aspec-.s.  the  disputed  areas  do  not  clearly 
belong  to  either  India  or  China;  but  China's 
c'aims  are  at  least  as  good  as  those  of  India. 
Z'  :.te  Just  one  type  of  evidence  favoring 
the  Middle  Kingdom;  all  ofBcial  British  maps 
r~  British  India,  prior  to  1914,  show  the 
•-'*s€t:tlv  disputed  Himalayan  region  to  be 
v-.:h;n  China.  Britain  In  1914  unilaterally 
claimed  that  region,  taut  not  until  1937  did 
;:  have  the  audacity  to  change  its  maps 
tcrordingly. 

Petings  basic  position  has  been  that  no 
TiWi.  tre-ities  exist  for  defining  the  bound- 
ar.es  between  the  two  countries,  and  that 
therefore  a  treaty  should  be  negotiated.  US 
Secretary  of  State  Christian  Herter  In  1959 
tended  to  support  the  Chinese  In  this  by 
sari.-;?:  "The  border,  as  you  know,  has  been 
for  rrany  years  pretty  ill  defined'  India's 
E-t!tude.  lii  contrast,  was  that  It  knew  ex- 
actly where  the  boundaries  were,  that  no 
negcitlatlons  were  necessary,  and  that  Chi- 
nese troops  were  sitting  on  part  of  Indian 
s;i:  and  should  remove  themselves. 

Sir.ce  the  Chinese  considered  that  same 
area  to  be  theirs,  they  saw  no  need  to  leave, 
unless  as  a  result  of  a  negotiated  border 
treatv.  India  thereupon  embarked  on  a 
prolonged  mUltary  campaign.  In  which  It 
boasted  of  having  "reclaimed"  2.500  square 
nules  from  the  Chinese  north  of  the  Kara- 
koram  Range.  The  Indian  troops  accom- 
plished this  by  means  of  marching  up  to  the 
Chinese  frontier  posts  and  occupying  them 
tfter  Mao  Tse-tung's  troops.  In  every  single 
case,  pulled  back  without  a  fight. 

It  is  these  facts  which  led  Congressman 
Elkes  of  Florida  to  ask  General  Maxwell 
Tavlor,  then  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
■Df  Staff.  In  a  Congressional  hearing  In  Feb- 
ruan-,  1963:  "Let  me  talk  about  the  Red 
China  and  the  Indian  operation.  Did  the 
Indians  actually  start  this  milit-ary  opera- 
tions"'" To  which  Taylor  replied:  "They  were 
edeing  forward  in  the  disputed  area;  yes. 
sir""  At  this  point  the  testimony  was  cen- 
sored out  of  the  public  transcript. 

The  "edging  forward"  by  Indian  troops 
c«curred  not  only  In  the  western  corner  of 
India's  frontier  with  China  but  also  in  the 
eastern  corner  where  the  New  Delhi  govern- 
ment asserted  the  validity  of  the  McMahon 
Line.  Peking,  while  denying  lU  validity,  was 
silling  to  respect  that  line  provisionally, 
pending  a  negotiated  settlement.  But  Indian 
troops.  In  places,  penetrated  even  to  the 
north  that,  on  the  ground  that  "blind  adher- 
ence" to  the  McMahon  Line  was  not  as  proper 
as  seeking  out  a  border  conforming  to  the 
"principles"  that  Sir  Arthur  Henry  McMahon 
had  in  mind  when  drawing  the  line  in  1914 
These  two  types  of  penetration,  backed  up 
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by  Nehru's  order  of  October  12  to  push  the 
Chinese  out  of  all  "Indian  territory."  con- 
stituted the  provocations  against  which 
China  retaliated. 

Such.  then,  has  been  Communist  China's 
behavior  In  terms  of  major  military  action 
carried  out  or  contemplated.  Its  behavior  In 
the  propaganda  realm,  which  is  also  used  In 
i^n  effort  to  prove  Chinese  Communist  ex- 
pansion, has  likewise  been  grossly  dUtoned 
m  the  non-Communist  world,  and  even  in 
the  Soviet  orbit. 

To  revert  to  Lin  Plao's  1965  article,  for  ex- 
ample, while  it  is  true  that  he  urged  the 
violent  overthrow,  through  'people's  war."  of 
explosive  systems  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America,  he  did  not  threaten  to  use  Chinese 
troops  to  this  end.  On  the  contrary  he  has 
a  section,  titled  "Adhere  to  the  Policy  of 
Self-Rellance,"  In  which  he  points  out:  "The 
liberation  of  the  masses  is  accomplished  by 
the  masses  themselves — this  Is  a  basic  prin- 
ciple of  Marxism-Leninism.  Revolution  or 
peoples  war  in  any  country  Is  the  business 
of  the  masses  in  that  country  and  should  be 
carried  out  primarily  by  their  own  efforts; 
there  Is  no  other  way."  Interestingly  enough. 
McNamara,  In  his  1936  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  Inserted 
3  pages  of  excerpts  from  Lin  Piaos  article, 
but  omitted  any  reference  to  this  self-re- 
Lirlctlng  aspect  of  Peking's  foreign  policy. 

It  is  often  asserted  in  the  West  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  regard  world  war  to  be 
inevitable.  From  this  it  is  inferred  that 
Peking  is  dangerous  because  it  thereby  ac- 
quires an  incentive  to  ehc^jse  the  right  cir- 
cumstances to  set  off  a  world  conflagration 
The  truth  Is  th'.t  Peliing  agrees  with  Mos- 
cow that  "the  C;mmunists  must  work  un- 
tiringly among  the  masses  to  prevent  under- 
estimation of  the  possibility  of  averting  a 
world  war."  Do  the  Chinese  Communist?  de- 
sire world  war.  as  it  is  often  asserted?  Peking 
savs.  No  Marxist-Leninist  has  ever  held  or 
ever  will  held  that  revolution  must  be  made 
through  world  war." 

But.  It  may  be  asked.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the    Chinese    Communists    have    said    in    SC' 
manv  words  that  "wars  are  Inevitable'"'  So 
they  have,  but   not  world  war.  What  about 
lesser  wars  between  nations?   Peking  again 
agrees  with  Moscow  that  "it  is  possible  to 
combat  effectively  the  local  wars  started  by 
the  Impertallsts  and  to  stamp  out  success- 
fullv  the  hotbeds  of  such  wars."  But  what 
they  do  regard  as  inevitable  are  revolutionary 
and  counterre%-olutionary  wars,  antl-colonlal 
wars   and   "imperialist   wars   of   suppression 
against  colonies  and  semi-colonies.  "  as  long 
as  capitalism  exists.  Among  these  types  of 
wars.  Mao  and  his  colleagues  of  course  favor 
revolutionary  and  anticolonial  wars,  but  this 
in  no  way  represents  an  announced  Chinese 
policy  to  expand,  to  invade,  to  conquer,  to 
rule  or  to  dominate,  either  before  or  after 
a   successful    revolutionary   or   antl-colonlal 
war.    What    they   have   announced.    Instead, 
with  regard  to  about  forty  non-Communist 
nations,  is  that    "it   Is  absolutely  Impermis- 
sible and  impossible  for  countries  practiclne 
peaceful  coexistence  to  touch  even  a  hair  of 
each  other's  social   system. "  With  many  of 
these,   particularly   with   the   neutralist   na- 
tions   closest    to    China,    and    therefore,    the 
most  easily  "dominated."  such  as   Afghani- 
stan. Pakistan.  Nepal,  Burma  and  Cambodia. 
Peking   has  in  fact  signed  treaties  incorpo- 
rating the   "five   principles   of  peaceful   co- 
existence "  thereby  committing  itself  not  to 
interfere  with   the  territorial  Integrity  and 
sovereignty    of    the    smaller   nation.    Treaty 
commitments  do  not  necessarily  reflect  ac- 
tual behavior,  and  Prince  Sihanouk's  recent 
charge    of    "extrswDrdlnary    Interference"    by 
Communist    China     In     Cambodia's    affairs 
bears  watching  in  thU  regard.  But  we  are 
dealing  here  with   the  allegations  that  Pe- 
king, m  a  manner  as  frank  as  that  of  Hitler's, 
has    announced    a    program    of    aggression, 
domination,  etc.  Demonstrably  It  has  not. 


One  final  canard  U  the  charge  tbat  rulers 
of  China  regard  nuclear  war  a*  inevitable 
and  Indeed  desirable,  and  that  they  are  Ig- 
norant of  the  destructive  power  of  nuclear 
weapons  What  Peking  actually  says  U  that 
"the  complete  banning  and  destruction  of 
nuclear  weapons  Is  an  important  task  in  the 
struggle  to  defend  world  peace."  They  ac- 
knowledge that  "nuclear  weapons  are  un- 
precedentedly  destructive."  And  we  have  it 
on  the  authority  of  Morton  H,  Halperln.  a 
foremost  American  expert  on  Chinese  nuclear 
strategv.  writing  In  China  and  the  Bomb. 
that  'the  Chinese  have  never  claimed  that 
nuclear  war  Is  Inevitable." 

Though  regarding  such  a  war  as  avoUUble 
and  as  highly  destructive,  have  not  the 
MaoUts  nevertheless  boasted  of  &  readiness 
to  start  a  nuclear  war  on  the  ground  that,  en 
balance,  capitalism  would  be  damaged  more 
than  communism?  The  answer  Is,  again.  No 
On  the  occasion  of  China's  first  nuclear  ex- 
plosion, in  October,  1964.  Peking  sent  a  letter 
to  all  government*  In  the  world,  stating 
"The  Chinese  Government  solemnly  declares 
that  at  no  tune  and  m  no  circumstances 
will  China  be  the  first  to  use  nuclear  weap- 
ons." Washington,  in  contrast,  has  persist- 
ently refused  to  make  a  similar  pledge,  and 
has  'rejected  Peking's  call  for  prohibition  of 
nuclear  weapons  as  a  "smoke  screen." 

In  the  absence  of  Chinese  Communist 
t'nreats  to  use  either  conventional  or  nuclear 
power  to  impose  its  domlnaUon  on  any  other 
country,  it  Is  nonsense  for  the  Defense  De- 
partme'nt  to  invoke  the  image  of  "the  buzz  of 
a  rattlesnake,"  With  the  Chinese  leaning 
backward  to  make  legal  and  political  com- 
mitments, on  a  reciprocal  basis,  to  respect 
the  sovereignty  and  territorial  Integrity  of 
other  nations,  conjuring  up  the  image  of  a 
roaring  dragon  is  simply  another  Establish- 
ment attempt  to  brainwash  George  Bomney 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  American  people. 


THE    NATIONAL    GRANGE 
CENTENNIAL 

Mr,  CARLSON,  Mr,  President,  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  the  Nation's  oldest  farm 
organization,  is  celebrating  100  years  of 
progress  and  achievement  this  month 
with  its  centennial  session  and  celebra- 
tion m  Syracuse.  NY.,  November  13  to 

22. 

I  should  like  to  pay  personal  tnbut* 
to  Herschel  D.  Newsom,  the  master  of  the 
National  Grange;  to  James  W  Ingwer- 
son,  master  of  the  Kansas  State  Grange, 
from  Leroy,  Kans  ;  and  to  the  more  than 
620,000  Grange  members  in  Kansas  and 
throughout  the  Nation  on  this  centen- 
nial celebration.  I  extend  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations for  your  contmuing  efforts 
in  trying  to  secure  an  equal  and  proud 
place  for  the  American  fanner  in  today's 
American  society. 

The  story  of  the  Nauonal  Grange  has 
been  a  historic  siory  of  success  in  help- 
ing to  form  our  great  American  heritage 
The  Grange  provided  the  American 
farmer  responsible  leadership  at  times 
when  the  very  future  of  American  agri- 
culture was  at  stake.  This  proud  orga- 
nization was  bom  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  American  Civil  War  and  at  a  time 
when  social  and  economic  change  swept 
over  the  American  farmer  and  left  him 
and  his  family  in  a  wake  of  confusion 
and  despair. 

However,  through  rugged  determina- 
tion, integrity  and  human  concern  based 
upon  our  religious  heritage,  the  National 
Orange  met  the  crisis  «aid  provided  lead- 
ership from  which  the  American  farm 
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family  built  a  rural  heritage  of  great  ac- 
complishment, mutual  dignity,  and  self- 
prlde. 

Now  our  Nation  is  once  again  faced 
with  social  and  economic  change  that 
threatens  American  agriculture  and 
again  the  National  Orange  stands  ready 
to  meet  this  challenge  and  provide  the 
pioneering  spirit  that,  I  am  sure,  will 
lead  rural  America  into  a  new  era  of 
plenty. 

Today  the  agricultural  segment  of  our 
economy  faces  problems  that  court  real 
disaster.  A  traditional  way  of  life  may  be 
lost  to  the  Nation  unless  vigorous  correc- 
tive action  Is  taken.  We  must  provide 
the  economic  and  social  opportunities  in 
our  rural  areas  to  end  the  mass  migra- 
tion to  the  cities;  to  once  again  make 
rural  America  an  attractive  and  self- 
satisfying  place  in  which  to  live. 

Just  as  the  National  Grange  provided 
many  Ideas  and  programs  that  gave 
American  agriculture  new  Ufeblood  In 
the  past,  it  today  is  continuing  to  seek 
answers  to  such  problems  as  the  cost- 
price  squeeze  and  the  mass  exodus  of 
farmers  to  the  cities. 

I  am  confident  the  National  Grange, 
with  the  help  of  farmers  everywhere  wlli 
provide  the  thought,  the  effort,  and  the 
action  to  face  these  challenges. 

Again,  I  extend  my  congratulations  to 
the  National  Grange  on  a  job  well  done. 
Let  American  farmers  continue  In  the 
next  100  years  to  work  together  to  reap 
the  harv-est  of  American  agriculture— 
the  national  heritage  of  which  we  are 
proud  and  from  which  a  new  and  excit- 
ing America  can  face  the  future  with 
confidence  and  pride. 


these  proposals  has  been  Introduced  In  both 
House  and  Senate. 

The  Federation  welcome*  these  proposals 
and  this  legislation  as  a  constructive  and  sig- 
nificant step  forward  In  the  drive  for  full 
protection  of  the  magnlflcent  North  Cascades. 
However.  It  notes  that  the  Administration 
legislation  affords  protection  for  only  about 
one-half  the  park  caliber  lands  which  have 
been  proposed  for  protection  by  the  Federa- 
tion and  other  conservation  groups.  It  notes 
also  that  legislation  has  been  Introduced  In 
the  House  (H.R.  12139)  which  would  create 
a  North  Cascades  National  Park  and  National 
Recreation  Area  of  truly  adequate  size. 

It  Is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federation 
commends  the  Administration  for  Its  vision 
and  foresight  In  attempting  to  obtain  park 
and  wilderness  protection  for  some  presently 
unprotected  parts  of  the  North  Cascades. 
However,  at  the  same  time.  It  reaffirms  its 
belief  that  the  1963  proposal  of  the  North 
Cascades  Conservation  CouncU  and  others, 
affirmed  In  Resolution  r8  of  1963,  and  em- 
bodied In  H.R.  12139,  is  the  best  proposal  for 
a  North  Cascades  National  Park. 

It  is  further  resolved  that  the  Administra- 
tion legislation,  with  certain  necessary  addi- 
tions, can  also  form  a  satisfactory  basis  for 
protection.  These  modlflcatlons  are:  the  ad- 
dition of  the  valleys  of  Cascade  River  and 
Granite  Creek,  and  the  Mt.  Baker  area  to  the 
NaUonal  Park  proposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion: the  Horseshoe  Basin  and  Lightning 
Creek  areas  to  the  proposed  Pasayten  WUder- 
ness:  the  Buck  Creek,  Downey  Creek  and 
Sulphur  Creek  drainages  in  their  entirety, 
and  more  lands  on  the  Whltechuck  River  to 
the  Glacier  Peak  Wilderness;  and  immediate 
dedication  of  Pickett  and  Eldorado  roadless 
areas  as  wilderness. 
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RESOLUTIONS  OF  FEDERATION  OP 
WESTERN  OUTDOOR  CLUBS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eration of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  Is  an 
organization  established  in  1932  for  mu- 
tual service  and  for  the  promotion  of  the 
proper  use.  enjoyment,  and  protection 
of  America's  scenic,  wUdemess,  and  out- 
door recreation  resources.  Eighteen  of 
the  member  clubs  are  from  my  own 
State  of  Washington. 

At  the  federation's  1967  meeting.  33 
resolutions  were  adopted.  I  believe  the 
breadth  of  interest  reflected  by  these 
resoluUons  gives  testimony  to  the  public- 
spirited  concern  of  the  federation.  For 
the  information  of  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolutions  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fedekation  of  WtsTrRN  OrroooR  Clitbs 
RESOLimoNs,   1967 

RtSOLtJTlON     1.    NORTH    CASCADES 

In  previous  years  the  Federation  has  passed 
several  resolutions  calling  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  North  Cascades,  ajid  urging 
protecUon  of  its  superlative  scenery  in  the 
form  of  a  large  national  park  and  several 
wilderness  areas. 

This  year  the  Federal  Administration  has 
also  recognized  the  scenic  and  wilderness 
values  of  the  North  Cascades,  and  has  c»lled 
for  protecUon  of  portions  of  the  area  in  a 
North  CucAde*  National  Park  and  adjacent 
R«creaUon  Area;  a  PMaytan  Wilderness;  and 
two  small  additions  to  the  Olacler  Peak 
Wilderness   Area.   Legislation   to   Implement 


RESOLUTION    2.   OREGON    VOLCANIC    CASCADES 

The  Oregon  Volcanic  Cascades  have  been 
shown  to  contain  perhaps  the  most  outstand- 
ing assemblage  of  volcanic  forms  existing 
anywhere  In  the  United  States  and.  Ui  addi- 
tion, an  unusual  ecological  succession,  as 
well  as  superb  scenery  comblrUng  the  two. 

The  Federation  of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs 
has  asked  repeatedly  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment that  better  protection  be  given  the  sci- 
entific, scenic  and  recreational  qualities 
of  the  area,  particularly  that  portion  between 
and  mcludlng  Mt.  Jefferson  and  Diamond 
Peak.  To  date,  the  protection  of  these  values, 
notably  in  some  of  the  more  wooded  areas! 
has  been  most  Inadequate. 

It  Is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  reaffirms  Its  Res- 
oluuon  ;r9  of  1963  that  a  National  Park 
Service  study  be  made  to  determine  whether 
the  National  Park  Service  could  administer 
any  of  the  Volcanic  Cascades  area  between 
the  Columbia  River  and  Crater  Lake  Na- 
tional Park  so  as  to  provide  greater  protec- 
tion to  the  significant  geologic,  biological, 
scenic  and  recreational  features  than  Is  bemg 
provided  by  the  present  management. 

RESOLUTION    4      MOVNT    ST.    HELENS 

The  Mount  St.  Helens  area  contains  a  rich 
accumulation  of  unusual  geological  features, 
centering  on  the  spectacular  mountal.n  itself 
and  including  Spirit  Lake  i  formed  onlv  a  few 
hunded  years  agoi  to  the  north,  the' Plains 
of  Abraham  laval  flow  area  to  the  east  and 
southeast,  and  a  fine  collection  of  lava  caves 
:o  the  southweft. 

Present  Forest  Service  management  plans 
appear  uncoordinated.  The  Mt,  St.  Helens 
Scenic  Area  centered  on  the  mountain  is 
deeply  Indented  by  an  extension  of  the  Spirit 
Lake  RecreaUon  .\rea  The  Lava  Cave  Area 
to  the  southwest  apparently  is  established  to 
protect  the  caves  without  interfering  with 
timber  harvest  plans.  Extensive  logging  is 
planned  very  close  to  the  Mount,iln.  Although 
a  Mt.  Margaret  Back  Country  of  somewhat 
over  5000  acres  is  being  set  aside  for  wilder- 
ness recreation,  it  is  without  dedicaUon  under 
the  Wilderness  Act    Apparently  the  remain- 


ing land  will  oe  suoject  to  the  usual 
procedures. 

It  Is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  urges  that  an  inte- 
grated plan  be  developed  for  the  Mt  st 
Helens  area  which  would  provide  recognition 
of  the  need  for  protection  and  InterpreUtion 
of  the  fragile  features  associated  with  the 
caves,  and  would  also  manage  the  forests  bo 
a*  to  maintain  the  scenic  values  of  the  coun- 
try  siUTOundlng  the  mountain.  The  Mt' 
Margaret  Back  Country  should  also  be  classl- 
fled  under  the  Wilderness  Act. 

It  Is  further  resolved  that  If  the  Forest 
Service  Is  unable  to  develop  such  a  unified 
plan  within  the  administrative  procedures 
available  to  it,  consideration  should  be  given 
to  establishing  this  area  aa  a  National 
Monument. 

RESOLUTION    S.    MOITNT    JEFTOISON    WILDESNaj 
ARZA    BOITNDARIXS 

Recommendations  for  size  and  boundary 
increases  of  the  proposed  Mt.  Jefferson  Wli- 
derness  Area  were  submitted  at  the  October 
1966  Forest  Service  hearing  In  Salem,  Oregon 
by  representatives  of  the  Federation  of  West- 
ern Outdoor  Clubs  and  other  conservation 
organizations. 

-  It  is  resolved  that  the  Federation  of  West- 
ern Outdoor  Clubs  urges  the  speedy  enact- 
ment by  Congress  of  legislation  Incorporating 
these  recommendations. 

RESOLtmON  3    GLACIER  BAY  NATIONAL 
MONTTMENT 

Glacier  Bay  National  Monument  in  Alaska 
Is  a  region  of  exceptional  mounuins.  ice 
fields,  and  sea  life.  Including  the  only  exam- 
ple within  the  National  Park  System  where 
glaciers  flow  to  the  sea.  In  its  establishment 
by  executive  rather  than  legislative  action.  It 
was  left  without  protection  against  Intni- 
slon  by  mining  operations. 

It  Is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  urges  that  Glacier 
Bay  National  Monument  be  esUbllshed  as  a 
National  Park  by  Act  of  Congress,  and  that 
the  Act  of  establishment  provide  for  with- 
drawal of  the  area  from  mineral  entry, 

RESOLUTION  9,  SOUTHEASTERN  AL.KSKA 
WILDERNESS  FOHESTS 

Tongass  National  Forest  in  Southeastern 
Alaska  encompasses  seme  of  the  loveliest 
forested  mountain  scenery  in  the  United 
States.  Interlaced  with  fjords  and  narrows 
from  Dixon  Entrance  to  Icy  Straits  and  L\-nn 
Canal.  No  part  of  this  reeion  has  been  given 
formal  wilderness  classification. 

Because  of  the  future  need  for  wilderness 
forests,  wilderness  designations  In  the  Ton- 
gaas  Nauonal  Forest  should  be  made  now. 
What  may  be  a  final  opportunltv  to  dedicate 
a  substantial  porUon  of  virgin  forest  of  pri- 
meval beauty  has  been  created  by  the  forfeit 
of  a  major  timber  sale  under  a  flfn-year 
contract  with  the  U,S,  Forest  Service 

It  Is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  urgea  the  Forest 
Service  and  Congress  to  designate  areas  in 
Southeastern  Alaska  for  wilderness  protection 
and  to  withhold  further  logging  and  pulp 
contracts  until  preservation  of  adequat-^  oor- 
Uons  of  the  forested  Islands  and  f-orJB  is 
assured. 

RESOLtmoN     30,     rNDERWATEB     WILDEP.-.ESS 

The  Federation  of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs 
endorses  the  following  recommendations  of 
the  Panel  on  Oceanographv  of  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee  (see  sec  3  0) 
"Modification  of  the  Ocean  Environment"  in 
Effectivt  Use  of  the  Sea.  June  1966: 

"Mans  ablUty  to  modify  and  alter  marine 
environment  necessitates  1 1 1  establishment 
of  a  system  of  marine  wilderness  reserves: 
(2)  large-scale  efforts  to  restore  and  main- 
Lain  the  quality  of  already  damaged  environ- 
ments; (3)  Increased  research  Into  possible 
biological  effecte  of  proposed  programs  that 
might  cause  environmental  modificaUons. 
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■  EstabUshment  of  a  system  of  marine  wll- 
.--ess  preserves  (would  be)  an  extension 
M  marine  environments  of  the  basic  prln- 
rtDles  established  In  the  WUdemess  Act  of 
,^64  .  .  In  the  present  context,  specific 
iagons  for  such  preservation  Include: 
^7a)  provision  of  ecological  baselines 
g«Uost  which  to  compare  modified  areas: 

"(b)  preservation  of  major  types  of  un- 
modified habitants  for  research  and  educa- 
tion in  marine  sciences;  and 

"(c)  provision  of  continuing  opportunities 
;or  marine  wilderness  recreation." 

osoLtrnoN  8.  PRiitrnvi:  areas  in  idaho 

Persistent  whittling  away  of  sections  of 
Idaho's  primitive  areas  continues. 

The  Federation  of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs 
deplores  such  activities  and  recommends 
that  no  additional  logging  roads  be  built  Into 
or  near  these  areas  until  a  formal  decision 
a  made  about  their  wilderness  classification. 
The  Federation  also  recommends  that  wilder- 
ness status  be  extended  to  certain  areas 
whose  Inclusion  has  been  questioned,  spe- 
cifically: 

A )  Inclusion  of  the  Magruder  Corridor 
.jj  the  proposed  Selway-Bltterrooi  Wilderness 
IS  endorsed.  The  Federation  commends  Sena- 
tors Prank  Chtuch  and  Lee  Metcalf  for 
•heir  part  in  opening  headings  on  the  Magru- 
der Corrlder  fend  for  vhe  thorough  report 
resulting  therefrom  which  emphasizes  the 
important  role  of  recreation  and  conserva- 
tion. 

B.)  Since  adequate  entry  is  available  to 
the  Bighorn  Crags  area  from  Cathedral 
Bocks  road  and  trail,  the  Federation  asks 
that  a  substantial  buffer  zone  be  provided 
to  the  east  of  the  Crags, 

C,i  The  Sawtooth  Primitive  Area  has  been 
proposed  as  a  National  Park,  and  will  also 
be  reviewed  for  wilderness  classification.  At 
present,  indifference  on  the  part  of  both 
state  and  federal  agencies,  and  the  public 
as  well,  threatens  Its  future.  Recreational 
and  wilderness  values  in  the  adjacent  Saw- 
tooth Vallev,  Stanley  Basin.  Hanson  Lakes, 
and  White  Cloud  areas  are  also  Jeopardized 
by  slothful  agencies  and  public  apathy.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Federation  asks  for  Immediate 
acUon  to  protect  these  values. 

RESOLUTION    7.    TETON    CORRIDOR 

Three  hundred  thousand  acres  of  prime 
wilderness  lying  close  behind  the  major  peaks 
of  the  Grand  Teton  Range  have  no  wilderness 
protection.  This  region,  designated  as  the 
Western  Slopes  and  the  Teton  Corridor,  be- 
tween Teton  Pass  on  the  south  and  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  on  the  north,  extends 
from  Grand  Teton  National  Park  westward 
to,  for  the  most  part,  the  Idaho  txsrder.  It 
la  geologically,  geographically,  aesthetically, 
and   biologically   part  of   the   Teton   region. 

The  section  separating  Teton  and  Yellow- 
stone Parks,  called  the  Teton  Corridor,  U 
crossed  bv  one  primitive  road,  from  Flagg 
Ranch  on  the  east  to  Ashton,  Idaho.  The 
wilderness  qualities  of  the  Corridor  are 
threatened  by  proposed  construction  of  a 
modern  high-speed  highway.  In  order  to 
maintain  the  wilderness  \-alue8  of  this  area. 

It  is  resolved  that  the  Federation  of  West- 
em  Outdoor  Clubs  recommends  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  area  to  the  south  of  the 
existing  primitive  road  as  Nations;  Forest 
wilderness  the  area  to  Its  north  as  wilderness 
in  either  the  National  Forest  or  the  Park, 
and  opposes  changes  In  the  charactei  of  the 
road. 

RESOLUTION    8.    JACK    CHKEK 

The  Upper  Jack  Creek  drainage  adjacent 
to  the  Spanish  Peaks  Primitive  Area  In  south- 
western Montana  has  been  recommended  for 
addition  to  the  proposed  Spanish  Peaks 
WUdemess  Area.  This  drainage  covers  about 
30,000  acres  and  la  bounded  by  the  Madison 
Range  on  the  northeast  and  east,  and  Lone 
Mountain  and  Pan  Mountain  on  the  eouth 
and  southwest.  Except  for  the  corridor  of  the 
existing  Jack  Creek  Road,  the  recommended 


boundary  coincides  with  that  ot  the  Beaver- 
head National  Forest. 

The  country  is  covered  with  forests  of 
lodgepole  pine  and  Douglas  fir  Interspersed 
with  grassy  meadows.  Existing  trails  provide 
outstanding  vistas  of  surrounding  snow- 
capped peaks. 

Except  for  grazing  on  some  lower  slopes, 
the  area  Is  undeveloped.  Many  local  ranchers 
derive  considerable  economic  benefit  from 
recreational  use  of  the  area.  Presently  con- 
sidered clear-cut  logging  operations  on  the 
deeply  weathered  shale  soUs  would  cause  sll- 
tatlon  damage  to  trout  fisheries  and  Induce 
damaging  floods  at  runoff  times,  with  reduced 
availability  of  Irrigation  water  during  late 
spring  and  summer. 

It  Is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  supports  local  civic 
groups,  ranchers,  and  businessmen  In  their 
efforts  to  Include  the  Upper  Jack  Creek  drain- 
age in  the  Spanish  Peaks  Wilderness  Area. 
The  Federation  further  requests  Congress  to 
enact  enabling  legislation  directing  the  For- 
est Service  to  secure  private  Inholdings  within 
the  area  through  exchange  of  land  of  com- 
parable value. 

It  Is  further  resolved  that  the  Federation 
requests  the  Forest  Service  to  prohibit  use 
by  motorized  vehicles  on  trails  In  the  Jack 
Creek  watershed  until  final  disposition  of  the 
area  Is  determined. 

RESOLUTION    10.    MINARET   SUMMIT   HIGHWAY 

The  proposed  trans-Sierra  route,  long 
known  as  Mammoth  Pass  and  more  recently 
as  the  Minaret  Summit  route.  Is  In  the  Forest 
Hlghwav  System  as  Forest  Highway  100. 
Feasibllltv  studies  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  which  led  to  the  designation  of  the 
Forest  Highway  have  been  supplemented  by 
California  Division  of  Highways  data  which 
indicate  that  a  highway  by  this  route  Is  not 
economically  advantageous.  Such  a  highway 
would  be  closed  by  snow  until  well  Into  the 
summer.  The  Administrator  of  the  California 
Resources  Agency  has  declared  that  it  would 
bisect  the  John  Mulr  Trail  and  damage  ad- 
jacent wilderness.  Despite  this,  local  Interests 
continue  to  press  for  construction  of  the 
road. 

It  is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  reaffirms  Its  oppo- 
sition, first  stated  In  1967.  to  any  trans- 
Sierra  highway  between  "Hoga  Pass  and 
Walker  Pass  as  being  contrary  to  the  public 
welfare,  and  it  specifically  recommends  that 
proposals  for  Forest  Highway  100  be  aban- 
doned. 

RESOLUTION  33.  TRAIL  CONSTBUCTION  STANDARDS 

A  long  tradition  of  forest  and  wilderness 
trails  is  familiar  to  all  of  us.  In  the  Na- 
tional Forests  of  the  west,  trails  built  pri- 
marily to  provide  access  for  Are  control, 
using  heavy  pack  trains,  are  so  standardized 
that  they  characterize  the  entire  western 
mountain  landscape.  These  "wilderness  high- 
ways" were  designed  to  Insure  uniform  pack- 
train  speed  so  as  to  minimize  bimchlng  and 
straggling.  Necessarily,  therefore,  they  had 
limited  grades.  Hence  the  familiar  switch- 
back of  the  western  mountains,  almost  un- 
known In  the  east. 

But  the  need  for  pack  trains  dwindles. 
for  fire  control  purposes.  Entry  Into  National 
Forests  and  Wilderness  Is  Increasingly  by 
backpackers  who  need  less  width,  less  pave- 
ment, and  whose  concern  Is  not  to  keep  a 
steady  pace  but  more  "how  long  will  It  take 
me?"  Under  these  conditions,  current  stand- 
ards for  National  Forest  and  Wilderness  traUs 
make  less  and  less  sense. 

It  Is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  asks  that  the  For- 
est Service,  when  setting  up  standards  of 
grade,  surface  width  and  quality,  and  width 
of  clearing,  give  more  consideration  to  local 
terrain  and  anticipated  use,  and  encourage 
the  building  of  trails  to  blend  Into  the  hill- 
sides and  wind  through  tihe  trees. 

It   Is    further   resolved   that    federal    and 


state  agencies  be  urged  to  consult  with  local 
outdoor  clubs  t>efore  setting  standards  and 
alignment  for  specific  areas  or  trails. 

RESOLUTION  1 1 .  SAN  rRAWCISCO  BAT 

The  San  Francisco  Metrc^)olltan  Area 
fringes  one  of  the  world's  great  bodies  of 
water.  The  Bay  tempers  the  clhnate,  provldee 
a  settmg  for  recreation,  nourishes  a  rich  ma- 
rine life,  and  provides  indispensable  winter 
habitat  for  migratory  waterfowl  and  shca-e- 
blrds. 

Disturbances  of  the  Bay  and  Its  marginal 
wetlands — diking,  draining,  filling,  building 
of  salt  evaporation  pwnds.  and  use  as  a  sewer 
and  city  dump — ^have  progressively  and  di- 
versely degraded  lU  extent  and  quality. 

Re<»ntly,  acceleration  of  all  destructive 
trends  has  posed  problems  which  must  be 
solved  In  the  near  future. 

It  Is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  urges  that  legisla- 
tion to  Insure  that  San  Francisco  Bay  suffers 
no  further  Infringement  in  extent,  in  the 
quality  of  its  water.  In  its  hospitality  to 
wildlife,  or  in  its  scenic  and  aesthetic  char- 
acteristics, be  enacted,  and 

It  Is  further  believed  that  a  long  range 
program  of  restoration  of  these  attributes 
must  be  undertaken. 

RESOLimON    26      NAWAPA 

The  North  American  Water  &  Power  Alli- 
ance I  NAWAPA)  Is  a  proposal  of  continental 
proportions  for  the  utilitarian  management 
of  water.  It  envisions  the  entrapment  and 
storage  of  water  in  reservotrs  In  northwestern 
Canada  and  Alaska,  and  the  transport.  In 
great  conduits,  of  water  southerly  as  far  as 
Mexico,  and  easterly  Into  the  Mississippi  and 
St.  Laurence  drainages.  Viewed  simply  as  an 
engineering  imdertaklng  which  seeks  to  meet 
futxire  demands  for  water  based  on  esti- 
mates of  population  growth  and  existing  pat- 
terns of  use  and  disposal.  It  has  attractive 
qualities.  However,  its  focus  is  entirely  on 
economic  activity.  Its  estimates  of  the  de- 
mands which  it  proposes  to  fulfill  are  subjec- 
tive and  self-serving,  and  its  estimate  of  the 
pattern  of  water  use  and  of  water  quality  Is 
that  no  further  changes  will  occur. 

NAWAPA,  as  proposed,  would  flood  in- 
numerable valleys  from  Alaska  southeast- 
ward through  British  Co;\mibla,  Idaho.  Mon- 
tana, down  Into  Utah  and  Arizona,  and  by 
modifying  the  natural  processes  of  scores  of 
important  streams  would  ruin  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  wild  lands  of  the  West, 

It  Is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federa- 
tion of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  opposes  this 
proposal  and  similar  proposals,  and  suggests 
to  proponents  of  such  acixetneB  that  they  look 
carefully  at  the  whole  American  society  be- 
fore they  recommend  changes  In  the  Ameri- 
can landscape  which  must  be  expected  to  be 
more  disruptive  than  beneficial, 

KBBOLtmON  S8    POPUlJkTION 

The  Federation  of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs 
supports  efforts  to  identify  and  preserve  the 
nation's  estuarine  areas. 

RESOLUTION  IJ,  HELL'S  CANTOV 

The  United  States  Supreme  Ootirt  has  re- 
cently mled  that  before  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  issues  a  license  for  High  Moun- 
tain Sheep  Dam  on  the  Snake  River,  it  shotild 
consider  not  only  the  economic  value  of  the 
project  but  also  the  Impact  that  construc- 
tion would  have  on  fish  and  wUdllfe,  and 
on  the  recreational  significance  of  the  un- 
dammed  river.  The  Supreme  Court  decision 
recognizes  that  the  law  requires  the  most 
careful  consideration  of  wilderness  of  scenic 
values  before  licenses  are  granted  far  hydro- 
electric projects. 

Between  High  Mounteln  Sheep  and  Hell's 
Canyon  damsltes  the  Snake  River  passes 
through  one  of  the  deepest  gorges  tn  North 
America  In  a  wild  and  beautiful  region  pos- 
sessing scenic,  geological,  wilderness  and 
wUdllfe  resources  of  primary  value  to  the 
nation  In  their  present  state. 
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It  Is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federa- 
tion opposes  construction  of  High  Mountain 
Sheep  Dam  on  the  Snake  River  and  urges  In- 
stead that  lower  Hell's  Canyon  and  the  pres- 
ent Seven  Devils  Scenic  Area  be  given  pro- 
tection to  Insure  retention  of  their  natural 
state. 


aESOLimON   16.  FINANCING  OF  NATIONAL 
OVTDOOB  RBCREATION  FACILITIES 

At  a  time  of  unprecedented  Individual 
prosperity  but  also  of  great  external  commit- 
ments, the  demand  and  need  for  acqxilsltlon 
and  development  of  land  for  Its  recreational 
and  scenic  benefits  outstrip  allocations  of 
federal  funds.  The  problem  Is  compounded  by 
inflationary  land  prices.  It  has  not  been  re- 
lieved by  a  national  program  of  user  fees. 

It  is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  urges  that  new 
sources  of  Income  for  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  be  developed  to  acceler- 
ate purchase  of  Inholdlngs  within  existing 
National  Parks  and  Forests,  and  of  land  for 
new  parks.  The  Federation  endorses  pro- 
posals I  such  as  S.  1401,  as  Introduced  by 
Senator  Jacksun)  to  Include  receipts  from 
offshore  oil  and  other  federal  mineral  leases, 
timber  sales,  and  grazing  permits. 

It  is  further  resolved  that,  to  maximize 
benefits,  acquisition  funds  be  made  avail- 
able quickly  after  authorization,  and  that 
development  be  deferred  to  land  acquisition. 
Bonding,  borrowing,  advance  appropriations 
to  the  Fund,  or  interventions  by  the  Nature 
Conservancy  may  be  effective  aids. 

RESOLtrriON     13.    COLUMBIA    GORGE 

It  is  resolved  that  the  Federation  of  West- 
ern Outdoor  Clubs  urges  the  Columbia  Gorge 
Commissions  of  both  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton to  Intensify  their  efforts  to  retain  the 
scenery,  to  develop  recreational  aspects  of 
the  Gorge,  and  to  oppose  stoutly  the  ex- 
pansion of  commercial  activities  which  would 
deg.'-ade  the  scenic  qualities  between  the 
mouth  of  Sandy  River  and  the  city  of  Hood 
River.  Oregon. 

RESOLt-noN    14.    LEADBFTTER    POINT 

Leadbetter  Point  and  the  adjoining  water 
area  is  a  major  stopping  place  for  migratory 
birds  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  la  also  a  nest- 
ing area  for  many  species.  The  associated 
marsh  areas  are  easily  eroded  and  thus 
should  be  open  only  to  controlled  foot  travel. 

It  is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  recommends  that 
Leadbetter  Point  be  made  part  of  the  WUlapa 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  to  assure  dedication 
of  the  area  to  protection  of  the  habitat  of 
migratory  and  nesting  birds  and  other  wild 
life,  and  supports  the  pending  application  by 
the  U.S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service  before  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  for  transfer  of 
this  area  to  its  administration. 

It  is  further  resolved  that  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  the  Washington  State 
Park  Department  be  urged  to  establUh  im- 
mediately a  Joint  program  to  exclude  vehicu- 
lar travel,  and  to  build  trails  only  upon 
evidence  of  damage  from  random  foot  traffic. 

RESOLDTION     IS.    WIIJ,AMETTE    GHEKNWAY 

The  Oregon  Legislature  has  recently  pro- 
vided a  modest  sum  to  be  used  as  a  matching 
fund  to  asslft  local  governments  In  efforts  to 
purchase  property  and  recreational  ease- 
ments along  the  banks  of  the  Willamette 
River.  If  the  possibilities  created  by  this 
legislation  are  implemented,  the  action  will 
be  of  steadUy  Increasing  Importance  as  the 
popula:lon  In  this  part  of  the  country  In- 
creases, and  aa  river  frontage  not  covered  by 
recreational  easemenu  becomes  committed 
irreversibly  to  non-conforming  uses. 

It  is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  commends  Gover- 
nor Tom  McCall.  Stete  Treasurer  Robert 
Straub,  the  members  of  the  Oregon  Legis- 
lature, and  the  many  citizens  whose  Interes' 
aided  initiation  of  this  program 


It  Is  further  resolved  that  the  Federation 
urges  the  State  of  Oregon  through  Its  De- 
partment of  Highways  to  develop  and  to 
actively  Implement  a  long  range  recreational 
plan  for  the  Willamette  Oreenway. 

RESOLUTION     17.    FOREST    SERVICE     LAND    POLICT 

The  wilderness  Act  classification  system  as 
Implemented  by  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  has  successfully  provided  wilderness 
recreation  possibilities  for  persons  seeking 
this  type  of  experience  at  higher  altitudes 
Forest  Service  policies  have  been  notably  less 
successful  at  providing  off-road  recreational 
opportunities  at  lower  altitudes,  and  at  per- 
mitting the  motoring  public  the  sensation  of 
being  on  the  edge  of  wild  country. 

Many  low  altitude  forests  must  be  devoted 
to  timber  harvest,  but  It  Is  not  essential  that 
all  of  them  be  so  utilized.  Present  Forest 
Service  policy  apparently  Is  to  develop  a  tight 
road  network  over  all  land  outside  of  wilder- 
ness areas,  often  with  clear  cuts  over  existing 
trails,  thus  eliminating  most  trails  on  that 
land.  Such  a  policy  greatly  restricts  oppor- 
tunities for  hiking  when  the  higher  country 
Is  closed  during  winter  and  early  spring 
This  policy  also  destroys  any  opportunity  to 
preserve  representative  undisturbed  units  of 
significant  size  to  Illustrate  a  type  of  forest 
that  once  was  very  common.  Boulder  River 
In  Mt.  Baker  National  Forest  and  French 
Pete  Creek  In  Willamette  National  Forest  are 
among  the  very  few  low  altitude  watersheds 
n  the  Pacific  Northwest  not  yet  affected  by 
logging  operations. 

Present  Forest  Service  policies  locate  roads 
almost  entirely  for  purposes  of  timber  har- 
vest and  give  little  consideration  to  recrea- 
tional values.  Many  members  of  the  motoring 
public  who  do  not  wish  personally  to  pene' 
trate  Into  wilderness  still  appreciate  the  ex- 
perience of  looking  into  wilderness.  In  the 
whole  Pacific  Northwest,  there  is  scarcelv 
a  Forest  Service  road  leading  to  a  view  across 
dedicated  or  de  facto  wilderness  in  which 
the  Immediate  foreground  Is  not  marred  bv 
the  clear  cut  whose  sale  paid  for  the  road 
construction. 

It  1.S  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  requests  the 
Forest  Service  to  construct  and  maintain  a 
considerable  number  of  low  altitude  trails 
through  uncut  forests  for  recreational  use 
even  after  the  road  network  has  rendered 
these  trails  unnecessary  for  administrative 
purposes.  The  selection  and  designation  of 
such  trails  should  be  made  In  close  coopera- 
tion with  representatives  of  local  outdoor 
clubs. 

It  Is  further  resolved  that  the  Federation 
urges  the  Forest  Service  to  select  a  few  rep- 
resentative low  altitude  vallevs  to  be  ex- 
empted from  logging  operations  and  kept  as 
examples  of  a  type  of  country  generally  not 
found  In  wilderness  areas.  Until  the  Forest 
Sen-ice  has  made  Its  selections,  the  Federa- 
tion specifically  requests  that  no  logging  op- 
erations be  initiated  in  the  watersheds  of 
Boulder  River  and  French  Pete  Creek 

It  IS  also  resolved  that  the  Federation  rec- 
ommends that  the  Forest  Service  Include 
scenic  and  recreational  values  in  the  loca- 
tion and  construction  of  its  road  svst^m  and 
that  these  values  be  given  paramount  con- 
sideration in  those  areas  warranting  It. 

RESOLL-TION     18      USE    OF    PUBLIC     LAND    3V 
UTILITIES 

The  increasing  tendency  of  public  and  pri- 
vate utilities  to  locate  power  lines  or  pipe 
lines  on  public  land  results  In  the  loss  of 
forestry  and  scenic  values. 

It  Is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federa- 
tion of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  urges  the 
Forest  Service  and  other  land  management 
agencies  to  require  that  careful  considera- 
tion and  full  weight  be  given  to  aesthetic 
values  as  well  as  to  cost  and  engineering 
problems  in  locating  uUUty  corridors  across 
public  lands. 


November  9,  1967 


RESOLUTION    as.    SONIC    BOOMS 

Military  aircraft  flying  at  supersoni, 
speeds  presently  produce  sonic  boom  effi^ 
Which  have  proved  disturbing  to  a  large  nuT 
ber  of  people.  Congress  has  authorteedT 
velopment  of  a  supersonic  transport  airplM. 
Which,  because  of  Its  size  and  the  freqS 
of  use,  could  disturb  or  seriously  dignini 
urban  and  rural  life,  wild  creatures  3 
delicate  geological  and  archeologlcal  featur« 

It  is  therefore  resolved  that  the  PederT- 
tlon  of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  recommends 
that  all  aircraft,  including  supersonic  tranT 
port  planes,  which  consistently  generat* 
sonic  booms  in  excess  of  those  that  may  be 
permitted  over  urban  areas,  by  statute  b# 
denied  air  space  over  wilderness,  scenic  and 
recreational  open  space,  and  fragile  archeo 
logical  sites. 


^ffvember  9,  1967 
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RESOLUTION  28.  POPULATION 

The  unprecedented  growth  of  human 
population  In  recent  centuries  has  led  to 
increasing  concern  and  study.  Only  lateiv 
has  It  become  clear  that  continued  pooula'. 
tlon  growth  in  the  poor  lands  of  the  world 
is  leading  to  Imminent  crises  In  food  sun- 
piles  and  social  instability,  and  that  amoM 
poor  folk  even  in  affluent  societies,  the  tra- 
ditional large  family  is  a  potent  factor  In 
perpetuating  poverty. 

In  the  rich  land  of  the  United  States  the 
American  people  are  onlv  beginning  to  see 
the  scenic,  aesthetic,  recreational,  wlldernes* 
and  wildlife  values  which  enrich  the  qualltv 
of  human  life  can  also  be  Impaired  by  over- 
use, even  though  they  are  not  consumed 
when  used. 

It  is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federa- 
tion of  Western  Outdoor  Club.s  c->mmend8 
and  joins  In  the  position  of  the  several 
conservation  organizations  which  have  wken 
the  lead  by  formally  recognizing  that  even 
in  the  richest  of  lands,  continued  population 
growth  13  Incompatible  with  the  objectlvee 
of  the  conservation  movement  and  the  main- 
tenance of  quality  in  the  human  environ- 
ment. 

It  Is  further  resolved  that  the  Federation 
urges  those  conservation  organizations 
which  have  not  yet  taken  a  poslUon  to  do 
so.  and  urges  the  American  people  to  man- 
age family  size  In  such  a  fashion  as  to  lead 
to  an  early  termination  of  the  growth  of  the 
-American  population. 

RESOLUTION     19.    HIGHWAYS     NEAR    SHOHELUTB 

Highways  located  on  or  close  to  shore- 
lines tend  to  destroy  the  natural  and  scenic 
values  of  these  shorelines,  by  altering  the 
terrain,  removing  forests  and  other  natural 
vegetation,  and  by  intruding  the  sight  and 
sound  of  traffic.  These  undesirable  effects  can 
be  eliminated  or  greatly  reduced  If  high- 
ways are  located  at  reasonable  distances  from 
shares,  and  If  access  Is  provided  where  needed 
by  stub  roads. 

A  specific  controversy  involving  these  ef- 
fects has  recently  developed  in  connection 
with  a  proposal  to  route  U.S.  Highway  101 
along  the  Oregon  Coast  between  Neskowln 
and  Pacific  City.  Part  of  the  issue  has  been 
resolved  by  the  refusal  of  Secretary  Udall  to 
al low  the  route  to  follow  the  Nestucca  sand- 
spit.  However,  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment has  Ignored  the  sound  principles  out- 
lined above  in  routing  the  highway  along 
the  beach  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Nes- 
tucca River. 

It  is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  urges  that  major 
highways  be  located  wherever  possible  so 
that  they  do  not  Interfere  with  recreaUonal 
values  of  the  shores  of  oceans,  lakes,  rivers, 
and  other  bodies  of  water. 

It  is  further  resolved  that  the  Federation 
commends  Oregon  Treasurer  Robert  Straub 
and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall 
for  their  efforts  In  support  of  a  proper  rout- 
ing of  U.  S.  Highway  101  on  the  Oregon 
Coast.  The  Federation  also  vigorously  urges 


the  Oregon  Department  of  Highways  to  re- 
jraln  from  issuing  contracts  that  violate 
these  principles. 

•ffOLtrrlON      22.      MOTORIZED      TRANSPORT      OFF 
ROADS 

Various  motorized  devices  such  as  Jeeps, 
motorized  trail  vehicles  (totegotesK  snow- 
mobiles, etc.,  permit  easy  access  to  unroaded 
areas  not  open  to  ordinary  automobile  traffic. 
These  vehicles  are  clearly  prohibited  from 
areas  dedicated  under  the  WUderness  Act. 
Even  in  areas  where  they  are  permitted,  they 
are  not  only  a  nuisance  to  pedestrians  and 
horsemen  but  can  be  highly  dangerous  to 
them  If  Improperly  operated.  State  laws  regu- 
istmg  traffic  on  established  roads  are  often 
ineffective  to  control  dangerous  behavior  as- 
sociated with  operation  of  such  vehicles  on 
(fovemment-owned  land. 
"  It  Is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  recommends  that 
agencies  administering  government  lands 
outside  Wilderness  Areas  should  prohibit 
motorized  traffic  on  trails  subject  to  heavy 
pedestrian  or  equestrian  use.  and  on  trails 
where  motorized  traffic  leads  to  slgpalflcant 
damage  Separate  trails  should  be  provided 
when  parallel  motorized  travel  appears  de- 
sirable. 

It  Is  further  resolved  that  the  Federation 
recommends  the  establishment  of  federal 
laws  for  the  control  of  motorized  traffic  on 
those  portions  of  public  land  which  are  open 
to  such  traffic. 

It  is  also  resolved  that  the  Federation 
feels  that  public  use  of  motorized  snow  ve- 
hicles within  National  Parks  and  Monuments 
should  be  restricted  to  established  roads  and 
developed  areas. 

RESOLUTION   20.  SHALE  OIL 

The  known  oil  shales  of  Colorado,  Wyo- 
ming and  Utah  are  estimated  to  control  70 
times  the  known  national  reserves  of  con- 
ventional crude  oil.  A  great  deal  of  this  oil 
shale  Is  on  Federal  land,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  resource  Is  developed  Involves 
questions  of  public  policy.  Many  presently 
employed  processes  of  mineral  extraction  and 
refining  are  highly  damaging  to  the  natural 
environment  and  can  extensively  alter  huge 
areas  If  used  Indiscriminately. 

It  Is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  recommends  that 
there  be  no  large  scale  leasing  or  development 
of  these  lands  un  cU  public  policies  have  been 
defined  regardln^j  the  condition  to  which  the 
land  Is  ultimately  to  be  transformed.  Subse- 
quent operations  should  be  required  to  ad- 
here strictly  to  the  policies  so  established. 

RESOLtmON   21.  PESTICIDES  AND  PREDATOR 
CONTROL 

A  basic  Objective  of  wilderness  manage- 
ment Is  that  only  In  very  rare  Instances 
should  human  activity  affect  the  ecology  or 
cause  an  area  to  develop  differently  than  It 
otherwise  might  have.  Ecological  develop- 
ment can  be  radically  affected  by  distribution 
of  chemicals  such  as  pesticides  that,  at  trace 
concentration  levels,  greatly  influence  the 
behavior  of  certain  organisms.  Likewise,  a 
program  of  greatly  depleting  the  number  of 
predators  In  an  area  can  have  a  profound 
effect  on  ecological  development.  When  mod- 
ifications of  this  sort  occur,  the  effects  may 
be  irreversible  and  may  preclude  any  return 
to  the  original  condition  of  the  area. 

It  Is  therefore  resolved  that  the  FederaUon 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  urges  that  no  pes- 
ticide or  predator  control  program  be  Initi- 
ated m  any  National  Park  or  Wilderness  Area 
until  a  commission  of  eminent  ecologlsts  has 
evaluated  the  specific  case  and  has  advised 
on  the  need  for  the  proposed  control  pro- 
gram. 

RESOLUTION    31.    RESTRICTION    OF    WILD   ANIMAL 
MIGRATIONS 

The  fencing  of  public  lands,  the  construc- 
tion of  elaborate  highways,  and  other  re- 
strictions to  the  movement  of  wild  animals — 


for  example,  antelope — have  interfered  with 
the  ranging,  migration,  and  well-being  of 
these  animals. 

It  Is  therefore  resolved  that  the  l^edera- 
tlon  of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  encourages 
efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and  other  agen- 
cies to  provide  foi-  the  ranging  and  seasonal 
migratory  needs  of  wild  animals,  one  of 
which  may  l)e  met  by  the  construction  of 
culverts  to  permit  passage  of  animals  under 
fenced  highways. 

RESOLUTION  23.  ENCINEEBING  PROJECTS  OF 
FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

The  building  of  dams,  dredging  of  river 
mouths,  draining  of  marshlands,  filling  of 
tldelands,  and  other  projects  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
have  deeply  concerned  those  who  consider 
many  of  these  projects  to  be  short-sighted 
and  destructive  of  wildlife,  scenic,  and  other 
values.  In  some  Instances,  the  projects  have 
led  to  biological  disasters. 

Specific  examples  can  be  cited:  The  work 
of  the  Corps  In  Florida  has  become  a  na- 
tional scandal.  In  Washington  state,  the 
project  to  dredge  a  deep  harbor  In  the 
estuarlne  flats  of  the  Nlsqually  River  would 
disturb  one  of  the  few  remaining  resting 
and  feeding  places  for  waterfowl  on  the 
Pacific  Flyway.  The  proposed  three  dams  on 
the  upper  Snoqualmle  River.  In  the  Interests 
of  alleged  flood  control,  would  severely  dam- 
£ige  wildlife,  drown  forests,  and  cause  other 
destruction.  The  construction  of  Horse  Creek 
Dam  off  the  Upper  McKenzle  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  wilderness  values.  The  Indifference 
of  the  Bureau  to  scenic,  biological,  and  wil- 
derness values  in  Its  destruction  of  the 
Colorado  River  is  a  national  disgrace. 

The  Corps  and  the  Bureau,  as  mechanical 
specialists,  lack  the  wider  concepts  of  the 
hiunanlttes  and  the  natural  sciences  and,  for 
this  reason,  their  proposals  should  be  sub- 
ject to  review  In  the  interests  of  the  general 
public. 

It  is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  recommends  to 
Congress  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  sub- 
ject all  construction  proposals  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
to  review  and  approval  by  an  Independent 
federal  commission  ha\ing  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  specialists  in  ecolo^cal.  recrea- 
tional, and  wilderness  activities.  It  also  notes 
that  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  direct 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  when  grant- 
ing power  site  licenses  to  give  due  considera- 
tion to  the  Impact  of  dams  on  the  quality  of 
the  environment. 

It  Is  further  resolved  that  the  Federation 
asks  that  the  Corps  and  the  Bureau  be  re- 
quired to  make  public  the  objectives  of  aU 
economic  and  technical  feasibility  studies 
when  such  studies  are  initiated  and,  further, 
to  provide  ready  access  to  the  results  of  such 
studies  by  the  public. 

RESOLUTION    24.    DAMS    AND    WILDERNESS 

Being  contrary  to  the  objectives  of  the 
Wilderness  Act,  dams  and  other  structures 
regulating  water  flow  may  not  be  constructed 
in  Wilderness  Areas.  Dams  outside  wilderness 
areas  also  violate  the  intent  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  If  the  resulting  reservoirs  intrude  within 
those  areas.  Such  Intrusions  after  ecological 
conditions  by  flooding  winter  range  and  re- 
stricting movement  of  wildlife  and  by  adding 
unnatural  features  to  the  scene. 

It  18  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federa- 
tion of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  reaffirms  its 
opposition  to  buUdlng  of  structures  that  may 
affect  stream  flow  In  wilderness  areas  and 
Natlotii:  Piirks  and  Montiments.  The  Feder- 
ation •pecldcally  opposes  Senate  BUI  1555  (In- 
troducfc.i  by  Senator  Moss)  that  would  re- 
scind the  provisions  of  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Act  prohibiting  dams  and  reservoirs 
In  National  Parks  or  Monuments.  The  Fed- 
eration also  opposes  the  proposed  Hooker 
Dam  which  would  Invade  the  Gila  PrlmltlTe 


Area,  and  the  proposed  Sun  Butte  and  Castle 
Reef  D&ms  on  the  Bun  River  that  would 
invade  the  Bob  Marshall  WUderness  Area. 

RESOLtmON  27.  LOGGtNC  IN  DK  FACTO 
WILOKRNZaS 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  sources  of 
misunderstanding  between  citizen  consen'a- 
tlon  groups  and  the  Forest  Service  in  the 
Northwest  has  been  that  agency's  practice  of 
frequently  planning  and  advertising  timber 
sales  in  de  facto  wilderness  areas  which  are 
suitable  and  desirable  for  special  protection 
under  the  Wilderness  Act.  In  some  instances, 
such  as  Deception  Creek  and  Eight  Mile 
Creek  m  Snoqualmle  and  Willamette  Na- 
tional Forests,  and  east  of  the  South  Fork 
of  the  McKenzle  River  In  WUlamette  Na- 
tional Forest,  the  sales  have  been  advertised 
in  areas  formally  proposed  for  wilderness 
protection.  In  other  instances,  logging  and 
logging  roads  have  pushed  Into  areas  which 
might  logically  have  been  set  aside  aa 
wilderness,  thereby  damag^lng  their  wilder- 
ness values  before  any  Inventory  of  suit- 
ability for  wilderness  has  been  made. 

It  is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  deplores  the  De- 
ception Creek  and  Eight  Mile  Creek  timber 
sales.  In  the  proposed  Alpine  Lakes  WUder- 
ness, which  were  made  before  Congress  has 
had  a  chance  to  consider  these  valleys  for 
wilderness  classification,  and  urges  a  mora- 
torium on  logging  In  these  areas  untU  Con- 
gress has  so  acted.  The  recent  moratorium 
near  the  Mt.  Jefferson  Primitive  Area  in  the 
Willamette  and  Deschutes  National  Forests  is 
a  commendable  precedent. 

It  is  further  resolved  that  the  Federation 
urges  the  Forest  Service  to  undertake  an  in- 
ventory, surveying  aU  remaining  roadless 
non-protected  lands  under  Its  Jurisdiction, 
and  to  make  propiosals  either  for  wilderness 
status  or  commitment  to  multiple  use  before 
such  lands  are  Irrevocably  opened  to  timber 
harvest.  Such  proposals  should  be  the  sub- 
ject of  public  hearings  and  oomment. 

It  is  also  resolved  that  the  Federation  re- 
quests the  Forest  Service  to  refrain  from 
logging  or  other  development  in  any  areas 
formally  proposed  for  wilderness  or  other 
special  classification  by  citizen  groups  untU 
Congress  hais  had  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider these  proposals. 

RESOLUnCN   3  2    PRESERVATION  OF  tTNDEBCROUND 
WILDERNESS 

A  number  of  underground  caves  and  cav- 
erns are  being  Increasingly  affected  by  the 
Impact  of  man.  both  as  he  enters  and  as  he 
alters  the  ground  surfaces  above  in  such  a 
way  that  delicate  structures  below  or  even 
whole  cave  systems  may  be  destroyed.  Almost 
all  of  these  areas  are  true  wilderness  and  de- 
serve protection,  both  above  and  below. 

Several  areas  in  public  awareness  at  this 
time: 

A.  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  Ken- 
tucky, is  the  location  of  a  Job  Corpw  Work 
Center  which  has  disturbed  considerable 
surface  area  within  the  Park  and  which 
threatens  some  of  the  natural  phenomena 
for  which  the  Park  was  established. 

B.  The  surface  and  cave  features  of  Guada- 
lupe Ridge,  to  the  west  of  Carlsbad  Caverns. 
are  both  rare  and  fragile.  Current  proposals 
to  construct  a  scenic  parkway  along  this  ridge 
and  other  means  of  encouraging  extensive 
use  of  the  ridge  should  be  prevented.  Addi- 
tion of  this  ridge  to  Carlsbad  Caverns  Na- 
tional Park  would  help  to  provide  protection. 

C.  The  Schonchln  Lava  Flow  at  Lava  Beds 
National  Monument  contains  a  fine  coUection 
of  lava  caves.  Protection  of  the  surface  area 
with  wilderness  status  would  prevent  the 
physical  impact  of  i>os8lble  roads  and  help 
to  assure  protection  of  the  subterranean 
wilderness. 

It  is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  supports  wUder- 
ness  protection  for  underground  caves,  recog- 
nlelng  that  wUderneM  preservation  may  be 
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valuable  underground  aa  well  as  on  the  sur- 
face. It  reoommends  special  attention  be 
given  to  Mammoth  Cave.  Guadalupe  Ridge 
near  Ceu'labad  Cavema,  and  Schonchln  Lava 
Flow  m  Lava  Beds  NaUonal  Monument. 


PROP.  WILLIAM  J.  KNUDSEN.  JR.,  RE- 
BUTS WALTER  LIPPMANN  ON  UJS 
WITHDRAWAL  PROM  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  Prof.  WiJ- 
Uam  J.  Knudsen,  Jr..  of  the  College  of 
Law,  University  of  Wyoming,  has  coun- 
tered the  recent  proposal  by  Walter  Llpp- 
mann  that  the  United  States  should 
withdraw  completely  from  Vietnam  and 
pull  back  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
The  proposal,  BInudsen  points  out  In  an 
excellent  rebuttal  printed  in  the  Open 
Forum  columns  of  the  November  5  Den- 
ver Post,  is  consistent  with  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann's  longtime  reliance  on  our  Nation's 
"island  status."  It  leaves  huge  question 
marks,  however.  Mr.  Knudsen  mentions 
India,  Korea.  Indonesia,  Philippines,  and 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
What  of  them? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Profes- 
sor Knudsen's  letter  to  the  Denver  Post 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 

I  Prom   the  Denver  Poet.   Nov.   5,    1367] 
Thk   Opsn  PoBTTic:    Will   Lippmann   Admit 

MlSTAJOES? 

On  Sunday,  Oct.  22.  I  read  with  Interest 
Walter  Llppmann's  latest  oracular  pro- 
nouncement, printed  In  this  section,  to  the 
effect  that  the  United  States  should  with- 
draw completely  from  Vietnam  and  pull  bacfc 
to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  that  It  was  a 
big  "mistake"  to  be  In  Vietnam. 

As  the  great  oracle  of  America  In  mld- 
20th  century  he  made  It  clear  that  this  w&b 
undisputed  fact.  And  his  only  reason,  as  1 
can  see  It.  is  to  bring  peace  to  the  world 
May  I  add,  "In  our  time"  as  Mr.  NevUle 
Chamberlain  did  In  the  late  19306. 

Lippmann  says,  "I  realiae  how  much  aU  of 
us  hate  to  admit  that  we  have  made  a  mis- 
take." Ah.  how  true,  Mr.  Lippmann.  How  true. 
Indeed.  But  this  I  presume  Is  only  gospel  for 
lowly  mortals,  like  his  readers  and,  of  course. 
President  Lyndon  Johnson,  to  whom  his  ad- 
vice was  mainly  directed.  It  does  not  apply  to 
the  gods  on  Mount  Olympus,  does  It? 

When  he  took  leave  of  Washington.  DC, 
one  of  his  fellow  Journalists,  Howard  K. 
Smith,  noted  that  Lippmann  was  against 
involvement  In  World  War  n,  arguing  In 
fact,  as  late  as  1940  (the  year  Hitler  crushed 
Prance  i ,  that  we  In  thla  country  should  de- 
crease the  size  of  our  Army.  Concededly,  he 
then,  as  now,  was  consistent  In  relying  on 
our  "Island  status." 

Subsequently,  he  opposed  the  Truman 
Doctrine  of  containing  Russia  right  on  her 
own  doorstep.  He  predicted  "either  Russia 
will  burst  through  the  barriers  which  are 
supposed  to  contain  her.  and  all  Europe  wlU 
be  at  her  mercy,  or.  at  some  point  and  at 
some  time,  the  diplomatic  war  will  become  a 
full  scale  shooting  war'.  In  either  event,  Eu- 
rope Is  lost." 

Twenty  years  has  passed  and,  despite  his 
dire  predictions  Europe  Is  not  lost.  In  fact 
It  Is  thriving. 

In  1962.  we  were  faced  with  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  And,  once  again  from  those 
lofty  heights  we  were  advUed  to  grant  con- 
cessions to  Russia  which  even  Krushchev 
had  not  had  the  temerity  to  demand. 

If  Lippmann  had  been  in  error,  by  his  very 
own  words  ha  would  have  admitted  his  mis- 
takes by  this  time.  So,  I  must  assume  we 
now   should   add   Johnson's    name   to   this 


Illustrious  roster  of  erring  presidents,  Roose- 
velt, Truman  and  Kennedy. 

So  much  for  the  past.  But  what  of  the 
future? 

If  we  retreat  to  Portress  Australia,  Viet- 
nam will  faU  In  a  few  weeks.  What  then  of 
the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia?  Whether  one 
agrees  with  the  so-called  "domino  theory" 
or  not.  mustn't  one  concede  that  his  plan 
would  Invite  It? 

But,  Southeast  Asia  aside,  what  of  India? 
I  presume  that  In  arriving  at  hU  proposal 
Lippmann  must  have  given  a  great  deal  of 
consideration  to  the  posslbiUty  of  an  attack 
on  India  In  the  foreseeable  future  (say  1975) 
and  decided  that  no  defense  of  India  by  the 
United  States  should  be  made. 

There  are  many  other  points  I  could  raise, 
e.g.,  Korea,  Indonesia,  the  Philippines. 
SEATO,  etc.,  but  time  does  not  permit  here. 

I    would,   however,    like   to   ask   one   final 
question  about  Llppmann's  latest  advice.  Do 
you  really  beUeve  the  manager  should  rely 
on  one  who  has  struck  out  three  times"' 
WiLLi.*M  J.  Knudsen,  Jr., 
Professor,  College  of  Law,   University 
of  Wyoming. 

LAR.\MI£. 
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CRIME  AND  COURT  CONGESTION 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBL-^ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, various  Senators  have  expressed 
concern  about  the  rising  crime  rate  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  This  concern 
is  shared  by  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  of  which  I  am  the  chairman. 
During  the  past  simimer  my  subcom- 
mittee conducted  extensive  hearings  on 
the  subject  of  crime  and  court  conges- 
tion, and  I  again  wish  to  suggest — as  I 
suggested   yesterday  during  floor  con- 
sideration of  the  fiscal  year  1968  appro- 
priations for  the  District  of  Columbia— 
that  the  legislative  committees,  which 
have  jurisdiction  over  legislation  per- 
taining to  crime,  assign  their  staffs  lo 
conduct  a  review  of  the  printed  hearings 
prepared  by  the  subcommittee.  I  believe 
that  such  a  review  will  reveal  many  weak- 
nesses in  the  areas  of  parole  and  proba- 
tion and  will  also  emphasize  the  need  for 
additional  judges  as  well  as  the  need 
for  an  tntensiflcation  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  all  judges  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
criminal  caseload. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
in  its  report  accompanying  H.R.  8569! 
made  some  pertinent  observations  and 
recommendations  dealing  with  crime  and 
court  congestion  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
These  observations  and  recommenda- 
tions grew  out  of  the  hearings  to  which 
I  have  already  referred. 

I  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  the 
committee  report  language,  hoping  that 
all  Senators  and  Members  of  the  other 
body  will  find  the  time  to  consider  the 
facts  and  points  presented  therein.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  that  portion  of  the  committee  re- 
port, dealing  with  crime  and  court  con- 
gestion, in  the  Rbcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CUICX    AND    COUKT    CONOKSnOK 

In  view  of  the  critical  crime  situation  In 
the  Nation's  Capital,  unprecedented  delays 
In  criminal  trials,  and  an  alarming  number 
of  vacancies  and  resignations  In  the  Police 
Department,  special  sessions  were  conducted 


incident  to  the  regular  appropriations  hev 
Ings  to  determine  what  practical  steps  mleht 
be  taken,  without  delay,  to  reverse  the  sem 
ing  general  breakdown  In  the  District  of^ 
lumbla's  law  enforcement  machinery 

The  testimony  relating  to  crime  and  re 
lated  matters  is  set  forth  in  part  m  of  the 
subcommittee's  hearings,  which  also  in! 
eludes  reports  from  various  agencies  and 
courts  concerned  as  to  the  changes  and 
progress  being  made  to  improve  the  sltua 
tlon.  Accordingly,  it  la  believed  sufficient 
here  merely  to  sUte  that — 

(1)  The  maximum  amount  budgeted  hu 
been  recommended  for  those  items  which  dl- 
rectly  contribute  to  this  war  on  crime. 

(2)  The  U.S.  district  court  has  assigned 
12  of  its  14  regiUar  judges  to  its  criminal 
calendar  In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  lapse  at 
approximately  1  year  between  arrest  and 
trial  of  persons  charged  with  serious  crUna 
However,  even  with  the  substantial  assUt- 
anw  of  the  senior  district  court  Judges  in 
the  trial  of  clvU  cases  and  motions,  it  can- 
not  for  long  continue  to  assign  such  a  la»« 
proportion  of  Its  Judge  power  to  criminal 
matters,  unless  it  receives  assistance  from 
the  Judges  of  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  An- 

.  peals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  cal- 
endar  of  which  is  current,  and  from  visiting 
judges  from  other  Judicial  districts.  The 
emergency  would  seem  to  demand  the  Un- 
mediate  and  fullest  cooperation  of  both  Uit 
local  VS.  court  of  appeals  and  the  Pederal 
Judicial  system  xmtU  some  longer  range  «o- 
lution  can  be  found.  Adequate  supporting 
personnel  for  this  crash  operation  has  been 
promised  by  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  VS.  Courti. 
Further,  it  Is  imperative  that  the  vacancy 
on  the  U.S.  district  court,  which  has  existed 
since  November  1966,  be  filled  forthwith,  and 
that  appointments  to  fill  existing  vacancies 
on  the  U.S.  court  of  appeals  and  the  court  of 
general  sessions  also  be  expedited. 

(3)  The  testimony  was  overwhelming  that 
the  Ball  Reform  Act  and  the  Criminal  Justice 
Act.  as  they  are  operating  In  concert  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  permit  persons  charged 
with  serious  crimes  to  remain  on  the  street 
pending  trial,  regardless  of  their  danger  to 
the  community,  and  contribute  to  a  wide 
range  of  devices  to  delay  the  disposition  of 
their  criminal  cases.  This  Is  considered  to  be 
a  major  factor  In  the  rising  crime  rate  and 
the  overburdened  court  dockets.  In  the  light 
of  testimony  received,  it  Is  recommended 
that  the  Congressional  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees make  an  early  reexamination,  particu- 
larly of  the  relatively  new  Ball  Reform  Act, 
with  a  view  to  affording  greater  protection  to 
the  public  from  criminal  recidivists. 

(4)   The  U.S.  Parole  Board,  the  DC.  Parole 
Board,  the  UjB.  district  court  in  conjunction 
with  the  U.S.  Probation  OfDce  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  court  of  general  sessions, 
the  Juvenile  court,  and  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  following  the  hearings,  have 
all   reportedly  adopted   changed   procedurei 
whereby  persons  free  on  parole  or  probation 
from    previous    convictions,    when    charged 
with  a  new  serious  crime,  are  arrested  forth- 
with, given  a  hearing  governed  by  the  sUtu- 
tory  requirements  relating  to  parole  and  pro- 
bation, and  If  found  In  violation  of  the  con- 
ditions of  parole  or  probation,  their  parole 
or  probation  Is  revoked  and  they  are  returned 
to  custody.  Formerly,  it  was  the  practice  to 
revoke  probation  or  parole  only  for  technical 
violations;  that  la.  falling  to  report,  being  out 
late,  drunkenness,   et   cetera,    but   where  a 
most  heinous  crime  was  committed,  no  action 
was  taken  until   they  were  tried  and  con- 
victed of  the  new  offense  and  had  perfected 
their  appeals,  even  though  under  the  Ball 
Reform  Act,  they  were  free  to  engage  In  still 
other  crimes.  The  new  policy,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  law  seemingly  should  always  have 
been  the  policy,  will  remove  from  the  streets 
large  numbers  of  chronic  offenders  of  serious 
crimes,  but  the  success  of  this  policy  win 
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(ieoend  upon  the  effectiveness  with  which  it 
,5  kdmlnlstered.  It  is  strongly  urged  that  the 
wencles  concerned  conscientiously  admln- 
Stw  tbe  new  policy  and  if  additional  person- 
nel is  needed,  that  budget  requests  for  same 

hA  rn&dS. 

,5)  The  worst  condiUons  Involving  crime 
ind  the  fostering  of  criminal  careers  were 
found  in  the  Juvenile  court,  where  It  was 
learned  that  JuvenUes  were  committing  as 
ni&nv  as  10  or  15  crimes  within  a  year,  which, 
If  committed  by  adults,  would  have  been 
felonies,  before  any  real  corrective  action  was 
taxen.  Many  of  the  juveniles  committed  a 
series  of  atrocious  crimes  and,  for  the  most 
part  continued  to  remain  on  the  street.  Os- 
tensibly, this  was  due  to  a  shortage  of  judge- 
power,  but  It  was  admitted  that  the  Social 
Serrtces  Division  screened  all  Incoming  cases 
and  determined  whether  they  should  even 
be  referred  to  the  judge,  and  this  Is  by  law. 
Under  the  rampant  crime  conditions  which 
exist  with  respect  to  persons  under  18  years 
of  age  It  Is  suggested  that  Congress  review 
the  setup  of  the  juvenile  court;  that  In  the 
interim  the  court  Improve  its  administrative 
procedures;  that  the  Social  Services  Division 
be  less  ponderous  and  time  consuming  in 
developing  the  case  histories  of  the  respec- 
tive juvenile  offenders;  and  that  chronic 
offenders  be  treated  for  what  they  are,  rather 
tiian  as  wayward  children.  Undoubtedly,  this 
court  also  needs  additional  judge-power  and 
administrative  personnel. 

(6)  The  court  of  general  sessions  has  cut 
down  its  backlog  of  criminal  cases  substan- 
tially during  the  current  calendar  year,  in 
spite  of  the  number  of  felony  arrests  that 
have  been  reduced  to  misdemeanors.  As  the 
overwhelming  percentage  of  all  criminal  ar- 
rests are  originally  brought  to  this  court,  the 
p.'ftcUce  of  "no  papering"  (entirely  dropping) 
or  reducing  felonies  to  misdemeanors  should 
be  scrutinized  most  carefully  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  There  was  a  suggestion  that 
the  practice  of  "no  papering"  serious  crim- 
inal charges  and  reducing  felonies  to  mis- 
demeanors was,  at  least  in  part,  resorted  to 
lor  the  purpose  of  taUorlng  the  criminal  case- 
load to  the  capacity  of  the  courts. 

Another  common  fault  In  both  the  court 
of  general  sessions  and  the  U.S.  district  court 
U  the  ease  with  which  a  defendant  can  obtain 
a  continuance.  This  causes  numerous  useless 
appearances  by  complaining  witnesses  and 
police  and  frequently  results  In  dismissal  of 
serious  criminal  charges  because  the  wit- 
nesses had  become  tired  of  appearing  In  court 
when  the  defendants  were  not  there.  If  the 
courts  are  to  control  the  administration  of 
Justice,  rather  than  turn  It  over  to  the  ac- 
cused, severe  steps  must  be  taken  to  curUll 
such  practices. 

(7)  While  the  poUce  have  put  Into  effect 
numerous  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Crime  Commission  and  In  other  ways  have 
considerably  Improved  their  effectiveness,  the 
number  of  vacancies  In  the  Department  still 
remains  at  the  staggering  figure  of  370.  The 
effort  and  resoiu^cefulness  which  the  police 
and  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  have  put 
into  a  recruitment  drive  are  most  disap- 
pointing and,  under  existing  condlUons, 
much  more  must  be  done  to  attract  appli- 
cants. 

(8)  It  Is  strongly  urged  that  the  new  ad- 
ministration In  the  District  of  Coliunbla 
give  top  priority  to  expending  the  creation 
of  a  modem  central  records  system  which 
will  adequately  reflect  the  facts  and  the 
current  status  of  criminal  cases.  The  pres- 
ent scattered  recording  systems  of  the  poUce 
and  the  courts  are  unbeUevably  disorganized 
and  inadequate. 


ducted  a  survey  of  Democratic  State 
chairmen  and  national  committeemen 
and  commltteewomen  on  the  political 
outlook  for  1968.  The  findings.  I  think, 
will  be  of  Interest  to  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

There  was  full  agreement  and  support 
for  the  candidacy  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
and  HxreERT  H.  Hin«PHREy.  And  there  was 
Uttle  doubt  that  this  ticket  will  bring 
another  Democratic  victory  in  1968. 

Of  particular  interest,  I  think.  Is  how 
these  party  ofiBdals  view  the  current 
polls.  As  National  Committeeman  Tom  E. 
Brown,  of  New  Mexico,  commented: 

The  President  sits  In  the  seat  where  the 
buck  passing  stops.  He  must  make  the  deci- 
sions. None  of  the  other  opposition  party 
hopefuls   now   have   that   responslbiUty. 

When  polls  are  taken  the  President  Is 
placed  on  one  side,  and  the  opposite  side 
is  divided  between  thevarlous  hopefuls  who 
are  free  to  take  ever-changing  positions 
without  being  accountable  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  those  decisions. 

When  the  opposition  nominates  Its  stand- 
ELrd-bearer,  then  the  pwUs  wlU  show  that  the 
American  people  support  their  President. 

And  Dr.  Mildred  Otenasek,  national 
committeewoman  from  Maryland,  had 
this  to  say : 

I  think  President  Johnson  will  win  In  No- 
vember 1968.  I  have  been  through  too  many 
elections  where  the  candidate's  popularity 
the  year  before  the  election  is  low,  and  then 
the  following  year,  he  wins  gloriously. 

There  is  prosperity  at  home.  As  far  as 
Vietnam  is  concerned  I  am  behind  the  Presi- 
dent 100  percent.  I  remember  Munich — too 
we'.l. 

Steve  McNichols.  the  national  commit- 
teeman from  Colorado,  commented: 

I  feel  the  President  has  kept  the  previous 
commitments  of  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy, 
and  the  way  to  end  the  war  Is  to  support  the 
President  fully. 

The  Ohio  State  chairman,  Morton 
Neipp,  declares: 

The  electorate  .  .  .  confronted  with  a  choice 
between  President  Johnson  and  the  Republi- 
can nominees  will  choose  Johnson  because 
of  his  dedication  and  ability.  And  they  will 
favor  the  Incumbent — not  a  change. 

And  the  national  committeewoman 
from  Rhode  Island.  Mrs.  Annette  Cus- 
son,  sums  it  up: 

Republican  presidential  aspirants  criticize 
President  Johnson,  but  they  cannot  suggest 
any  proposals  to  solve  the  Vietnam  problem. 
For  them  the  subject  becomes  a  political 
football. 

These  distinguished  Democratic  Party 
leaders  have  spoken  forthrlghtly  and  in 
a  way  in  which  aU  Democrats  can  take 
heart. 

These  are  difQcult  and  dangerous 
times.  But  President  Johnson  is  proving 
to  possess  the  wisdom  and  courage  to 
lead  the  Nation  firmly  toward  a  brighter 
future. 

Our  party  knows  this.  And  so  do  the 
majority  of  the  American  people.  We 
Democrats  can  look  forward  to  1968  with 
the  confidence  that  unity  and  accom- 
plishment are  on  our  side. 


DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  LEADERS 
SPEAK  OUT  ON  WHY  PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON  WILL  WIN  IN  1968 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  recently  con- 


CONSERVATION   WEEK  IN 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  has 


described  last  week  as  conservation  week 
in  the  Congress.  He  referred  to  enact- 
ment by  the  Senate  on  succeeding  days 
of  legislation  to  authorize  the  Redwood 
National  Park  in  California  and  the 
North  Cascades  National  Park  and  as- 
sociated recreation  and  wilderness  areas 
in  Washington.  Secretary  Udall  pointed 
out  that  the  Senate  has  also  approved 
this  year  another  landmark  conserva- 
tion measure,  the  scenic  rivers  bill.  The 
final  enactment  by  the  Congress  of  these 
three  bills  alone,  he  said,  would  make 
1968  a  year  for  conservation  legislation 
comparable  to  the  high  watermark  we 
reached  in  1964  with  the  enactment  of 
the  wilderness  bUl  and  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  bill. 

President  Johnsons  strong  support  for 
these  key  measures  is  in  keeping  with  his 
lifelong  efforts  for  the  preservation  of 
the  natural  beauty  of  our  country.  Enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  will  be  another 
great  step  forward  in  the  conservation 
program  which  the  President  and  the 
Congress  are  working  together  to  achieve. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  editorials  which  comment 
on  the  Senate's  conservation  achieve- 
ments of  last  week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Poet, 
Nov   4,  1967] 
National  PAaK  Consenstts 
The  Senate's  passage  In  rapid  succession  of 
bills  to  create  the  Redwood  and  North  Cas- 
cades National  Parks  is  the  best  conservation 
news  of  the  year.  It  is  especially  gratifying 
that  the  redwoods  bUl  went  through  by  a 
77-to-6  vote  after  the  prolonged  struggle  and 
seemingly    insuperable    obstacles.   At   last   a 
broad  consensus  has  evolved  In  favor  of  the 
Jackson -Kuchel  bill 

The  North  Cascades  bill  sUpped  through  on 
a  voice  vote.  It  puts  the  Senate  on  record  for 
what  Senator  Jackson  called  a  "acenlc 
masterpiece"  consisting  of  1.2  mUUon  acres 
of  park,  wilderness  and  national  recreation 
areas.  Just  as  the  redwoods  will  bring  Into 
the  National  Park  System  the  most  spec- 
tacular forests  In  the  United  States  now  In 
danger  of  extinction,  the  North  Cascades  bill 
will  assure  preservation  of  the  finest  moun- 
tain scenery  in  America  now  outside  a  na- 
tional park. 

The  redwoods  compromise  takes  In  more 
than  60,000  acres  In  two  large  segments,  one 
In  the  Mill  Creek  area  and  the  other  In  the 
watershed  of  the  Redwood  and  Lost  man 
Creeks.  Theee  two  magnlfloeot  focw1»  wo<uld 
be  linked  together  by  a  scenic  strip  aloog  the 
Pacific  Ooaert.  It  la  unfortunate  that  Uie  en- 
tire drainage  area  la  boCh  looaittona  oaaiA 
not  be  IzKiluded,  but  the  bee^  of  tihe  old- 
growth  redwoods  (Including  three  Calif omla 
state  parks)  will  be  within  the  new  park.  It 
will  be  one  of  the  finest  additions  to  the 
national  recreation  system. 

The  sharp  controversy  over  the  provision  to 
trade  the  Forest  Service's  "northem  purchase 
unit"  for  redwood  land  wlthm  the  park 
boundary  was  painful  to  the  Senate  as  It  has 
been  painful  to  all  conservationists  Inter- 
ested In  the  project.  This  newspaper  had  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  bill  could  be  passed 
without  this  concession  to  the  timber  in- 
dustry, and  we  stiU  hope  that  some  way  of 
avoiding  the  transfer  can  be  found.  Yet  It 
muat  be  recognized  that  the  loss  of  14.600 
acres  of  redwood  and  Douglas  fir  land  that 
Is  now  being  logged  under  Forest  Service 
management  will  be  a  small  price  to  pay.  in 
conservation  terms,  for  a  national  park  of 
more  than  60.000  acres  including  the  best  of 
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the  ancient  trees.  Without  this  concession. 
the  price  on  the  park  (it  Is  now  placed  at  Jioo 
million)   might  well  prove  to  be  prohibitive. 
IX   the   new   park   were  merely   absorbing 
this  piece  of  Forest  Service  land,  no  serious 
question    would    be    raised.    Nor   would   any 
question    arise   II   the   Interior   Department 
were  merely  trading  a  piece  of  land  under 
lt3  Jurisdiction  for  another  site  more  appjo- 
prtate  for  park  purposes.  The  crucial  ques- 
tion that  must  be  asked  is  whether  the  coun- 
try lUelf  will  benefit  from  the  transfer,  and 
the  answer  Is  very  poelUvely  In  the  affirma- 
tive.  The   fact   that   this   14,500   acres  were 
acquired    30   years   ago    In   an    unsuccessful 
effort   to  establish   a   national   park  should 
permit    the   exchange   for   better   park   land 
without  creating  any  precedent  detrimental 
to  the  national  forests. 

I  Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Star,  Nov    6 
1967] 
The  Redwoods  Park 
Senate  approval,  after  years  of  controversy 
of  a  redwood  national  park  In  northern  Cali- 
fornia   Is    a    heartening    achievement    In    a 
generaUy  lackluster  session  of  Congress. 

The  measure  was  the  product  of  many 
compromises.  Out  of  a  bewildering  maze  of 
proposals,  the  Senate  settled  for  a  park  of 
roughly  64,000  acres  which  will  preserve 
prime  virgin  timber.  At  the  same  time  It  will 
assure  the  California  lumber  Indiistry  con- 
tinued employment  by  a  unique  swap  of  fed- 
eral tlmberland  for  park  acreage,  a  move  that 
incidentally  will  save  about  $40  million  In 
taxpayers'  money. 

This  is  not  a  perfect  bill.  Although  the 
Save-the-Redwoods  League  and  the  Sierra 
Club  endorsed  It,  the  club  originally  had 
pressed  for  a  90,000-acre  park  costing  some 
8200  milUon.  Furthermore.  It  will  be  up  to 
the  State  of  California  to  bring  the  project 
to  fruition  by  donating  a  number  of  state 
parks— Jed  Smith,  Del  Norte  Coast  and 
Prairie  Creek— to  tie  Into  the  national  pre- 
serve. Judging  from  Governor  Reagan  s  past 
statements,  the  public  can  only  keep  its 
fingers  crossed  In  this  matter. 

It  is  too  late  in  1967  for  the  House  to  com- 
plete the  legislation.  But  this  plan  to  rescue 
a  dwindling,  priceless  gift  of  nature  ought  to 
be  the  first  order  of  business  In  the  House 
next  year.  The  lumber  companies  have  shown 
restraint  in  their  cutting  during  the  debate 
They  cannot  be  expected  to  wait  indefinitely 
while  Congress  argues  about  the  parks  fina"l 
dimensions. 


The  Forest  Services  superiors  at  the  Agri- 
culture Department  and  the  White  House 
should  end  the  service's  lobbying  and  throw 
the  Administration's  total  weight  behind  the 
Jackson-Kuchel  bill  for  early  House  approval. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  5,  1967] 
Redwoods  Victoby 
Senate  approval  of  the  bill  to  create  a 
redwood  national  park  In  northern  California 
brings  this  long  dreamed  of  project  near  to 
success.  House  action  is  not  expected  until 
next  year,  but  the  decisive  success  in  the  Sen- 
ate encourages  supporters  to  press  for  an 
early  decision. 

The  Forest  Service  Is  understandably  un- 
happy about  the  provision  in  the  bill  trans- 
ferring 14,500  acres  under  Its  Jurisdiction  to 
private  lumber  companies  In  exchange  for 
lands  to  be  Included  in  the  new  park.  But 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  trans- 
fer establishes  a  decisive  precedent.  It  is  a 
unique  transaction  Just  as  the  redwood  Is  a 
tree  uniquely  worthy  of  protection  In  a  na- 
tional park. 

The  Times  would  have  preferred  that  Con- 
gress simply  appropriate  money  to  buv  the 
land  rather  than  engage  in  this  exchange, 
but  this  was  not  politically  feasible  in  view 
of  the  fiscal  pressures  of  the  Vietnam  war 
The  possibility  that  the  lumber  companies 
may  cut  the  best  redwoods  makes  it  dan- 
gerous to  defer  action  until  the  war  ends 

The  House  Interior  Committee  could  im- 
prove the  bill  by  enlarging  the  Redwood 
Creek  section  of  the  proposed  park.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  protects  some  of  the  best  groves  of 
virgin  redwoods  In  that  area,  but  It  Includes 
relatively  little  of  the  surrounding  watershed. 
Purchase  of  more  watershed  land  now  woiUd 
be  a  wise  Investment  for  the  future  of  the 
park. 
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In  addition  to  the  acquisition  of  land  h, 
purchase   and   trade,   three  California  Ltl 
parks-Jededlah  Smith,  Del  Norte  CoastTnH 
Prairie  Creek— would  become  part  of  the  n» 
tlonal  park  complex.  ^" 

Some  further  compromise  may  be  possible 
But  nothing  must  delay  congressional  ac 
tlon  on  the  preservation  of  a  priceless  and 
irreplaceable  national  resource, 

(Prom  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee  Nc-v  11 
1967] 


[From   the  Washington    (DC,)    Daily  News 
Nov.  6,  1967] 
A  Gari^nd  of  Redwood 
Senators  Henry  Jackson   (D.  Wash  i    and 
Thomas   Kuchel    (R..  Calif  )    deserve  a  gar- 
land  or   redwood   for   piloting   their   bill   to 
create  a  61,600-acre  Redwood  National  Park 
thru  the  Senate. 

Their  bill  would  protect  the  finest  of  old- 
growth  forest  In  a  lovely  area  300  miles 
north  of  San  Francisco.  Included  would  be 
the  250-foot  "tallest  trees"  discovered  In 
1964. 

They  drafted  their  bill  with  consideration 
for  the  area's  lumber  economy  and  for  the 
differing  views  of  the  two  conservation 
groups  which  have  worked  hard  to  save  the 
remnants  of  redwoods  which  once  spread 
hundreds  of  miles  along  the  California  coast. 
Both  conaervatlon  groups  now  support  the 
bill. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice tried  to  mobilize  Its  allies  to  defeat  the 
Jackson-Kuchel  measure.  The  Senators'  plan 
to  swap  14.567  acres  of  commercial  redwoods 
administered  by  the  Forest  Service  for  the 
privately  owned  old-growth  timber  Is  a  laud- 
able attempt  to  be  fair  to  all  parties  As 
Jackson  said,  thU  would  be  "an  honorable 
exception"  to  a  general  poUcy  not  to  trade 
off  Federal  landa. 


IFrom  the  Los  Angeles    (Calif.)    Times, 

Nov.  7,  1967] 

Compromise  on   Redwoods   Park 

Congress  may  yet  reach  agreement  on  a 
Redwoods  National  Park  before  it's  too  late. 
The  latest  of  many  compromise  proposals 
has  cleared  the  Senate  with  approval  of  a 
64,000-acre  project  costing  neariy  $100  mil- 
lion. But  no  action  will  be  taken  In  the 
House  until  next  year. 

Presumably,  timber  companies  will  con- 
tinue their  moratorium  on  the  cutting  of  the 
stands  of  virgin  trees  that  would  be  acquired 
under  the  Senate  bill.  If  not,  it  will  be  a 
race  between  the  House  and  the  lumbermen's 
saws 

By  a  77-6  vote,  the  Senate  accepted  a  com- 
promise that  had  something  for  everyone 

and  consequently  a  price  tag  much  higher 
than  the  original  administration  proposal 
The  bill  as  passed  calls  for  the  acquisition  of 
a  total  of  64,000  acres  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  nearly  $100  million. 

Major  obJecUon  on  the  Senate  floor  was 
to  the  exchange  of  government  tlmberlands 
for  the  privately  held  groves  that  will  become 
part  of  the  national  park.  The  US  Forest 
Service  opposes  the  swapping  of  its  lands 
while  the  lumber  Industry  prefers  that  no 
private  property  at  all  be  taken. 

But  determined  efforts  by  Sen.  Thomas 
Kuchel  iR-Calif),  long-time  champion  of 
the  park,  and  chairman  Henry  Jackson  iD- 
VVash.)  of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
led  to  a  compromise  that  received  the  sup- 
port of  Gov.  Reagan,  the  Sierra  Club,  the 
Save-the-Redwoods  League  and  the  Interior 
Department. 

Reagan's  support  was  accompanied  by  a 
plea  that  the  amount  of  private  acreage'  to 
be  taken  be  diminished  to  lessen  the  eco- 
nomic Impact. 

Studies  made  for  the  Interior  Department 
however,  indicate  that  the  establishment  of 
a  national  park  actuallv  will  improve  the 
over-all  economy  of  the  affected  areas  In  the 
years  to  come. 


Redwoods  Bill  Is  a  Victory  for  Beath-t 
The  passage  by  the  United  States  Senate 
of  a  biU  to  establish  a  national  redwoods 
park  m  Northern  California  was  an  event  ol 
great  historic  significance.  It  firmly  oias 
down  the  fact  citizens  of  this  nation  acceot 
the  preservation  of  natural  beauty  as  a  true 
and  worthwhile  expression  of  their  resDect 
for  national  heritage. 

The  overwhelmingly  favorable  vote  of  77  to 
6  by  which  the  Senate  passed  the  redwoods 
bill  to  the  House  was  a  victory  of  tremendous 
proportions.  It  represents  an  outstanding 
achievement  in  the  campaign  for  esthetics 
an  uplifting  of  the  quality  of  life  In  America' 
The  fine  work  of  Sens.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel 
R-Calif.,  and  Henry  M.  Jackson.  D-Wash 
who  sponsored  the  proposed  64,000-acre  com- 
promise of  the  conflicting  and  confuslr4B 
ideas  for  a  park,  is  deserving  of  the  highest 
commendation. 

Because  It  Is  a  compromise — which  was 
necessary  to  get  any  congressional  action  at 
all— It  does  not  fulfill  the  fondest  wishes  cl 
all  the  people  who  have  sought  a  national 
redwoods  park  for  decades.  But  It  Is  a  start 
a  meaningful  start  toward  making  the  park 
a  reality. 

The  Sierra  Club,  which  wanted  a  much 
larger  area,  and  the  Save-the-Redwoods 
League,  which  first  proposed  the  park  nearly 
50  years  ago,  threw  their  support  behind  the 
Kuchel-Jackson  bill  as  acts  of  statesmanship 
so  the  progress  no  longer  would  be  stymied 
It  is  expected  changes  In  the  Kuchel- 
Jackson  bill  win  be  attempted  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  But  If  any  modifications 
are  made,  they  should  be  toward  expanding 
the  boundaries  rather  than  constricting 
them.  After  all,  the  cash  outlay  of  the  Senate 
proposal  would  be  only  $60  million,  which 
Is  merely  as  much  as  Is  spent  on  a  few  miles 
of  freeway  every  day. 

Assemblyman  Edwin  L,  Z'berg  of  Sacra- 
mento County,  whose  Assembly  Committee 
on  Natural  Resources,  Planning  and  Public 
Works  has  prepared  one  of  the  best  reporU 
existing  on  the  current  redwoods  contro- 
versy, has  commented  the  American  people 
deserve  a  national  park  which  meets  their 
aspirations  for  a  "significant"  preservation 
of  redwoods. 

The  House  ought  not  Ignore  this  test  of 
national  values. 

[From  the  Seattle   (Wash.)    Times,  Oct    26, 

I967J 
North  Cascades  Park  Bill  Begins  To  Mo\-e 
The  North  Cascades  National  Park  bill, 
which  Senator  Jackson  hopes  will  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  next  month,  needs  to 
be  recognized  for  what  it  is  In  revised  form, 
and  studied  on  the  one  major  controversy  it 
is  sure  to  create. 

As  the  bill  was  approved  this  week  by  a 
Senate  subcommittee,  it  does  not  affect  either 
valley  logging  on  the  western  slopes  of  the 
North  Cascades  or  the  proposal  to  establish 
an  open-pit  copper  mine  near  Glacier  Peak. 
Park  boundaries  avoid  both  areas.  While  this 
disappoints  preservationists.  It  give  the  bill 
a  better  chance  of  approval  In  the  House, 
where  multiple-use  advocates  have  their 
strength. 

It  also  should  be  noted  that  the  bill  differs 
in  three  aspects  from  the  original  adminis- 
tration proposal. 
Two  of  the  changes  should  not  provoke 
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much  controversy.  The  preservationists  won 
point  from  timber  interests  when  the 
Horeeshoe  Basin,  in  Northern  Okanogan 
Qoonty,  was  included  in  a  wilderness  area. 
Xhe  preservationists  lost  a  point  when  It  was 
pjflposed  that  hunting  be  permitted  in  the 
Stehekin  Valley. 

But  the  change  which  will  cause  contro- 
versT  lies  In  the  addition  of  Thunder  Creek 
to  the  proposed  Ross  Lake  Recreation  Area. 
Itemoval  of  the  creek  from  the  proposed  park 
opens  the  door  for  Seattle  City  Light  to  btiild 
J  300-foot  dam  and  create  a  mile-long  reser- 
voir in  what  now  is  a  prime  wilderness. 

This  provision  already  has  met  prompt  op- 
position from  the  North  Cascades  Conserva- 
Bon  Council.  This  puts  City  Light  on  notice 
that  It  must  Justify  its  proposal,  particularly 
in  the  light  of  gathering  evidence  that  nu- 
clear power  now  provides  a  practical  altema- 
uve  to  construction   of   more   hydroelectric 

But  regardless  how  this  debatable  provision 
tnaily  is  settled.  Senator  Jackson  is  right  in 
moving  so  promptly  to  a  point  of  decision 
on  this  important  matter  of  creating,  at  last, 
t  Korth  Cascades  National  Park, 


'Frcm  the  Spokesman  Review,  Washington, 
Nov.  3,  19671 
Modipxcd*  Cascades  Park  Plan  Wins 

Without  dissent,  the  United  State  Senate 
accepted  Thursday  the  recommendations  of 
:-j  Interior  Committee  for  the  establishment 
cf  a  North   Cascades  National  Park. 

The  Senate  bill  (S.  1321)  represents  a  sub- 
EUmtial  alteration  of  the  park  plans  proposed 
12  December  1965  by  a  North  Cascades  study 
team  appointed  by  Interior  Secretary  Udall 
and  Agriculttire  Secretary  Freeman. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  Initiated  by  Wash- 
ington's Gov.  Dan  Evans,  a  state-based  study 
(xjmmittee  came  up  with  some  suitable  rec- 
ommendations last  year.  Later,  other  im- 
provements were  incorpwrated  in  an  adminis- 
tration proposal  made  to  Congfress  last  March. 

The  Interior  Committee  headed  by  Sen. 
Henry  M.  Jackson  devoted  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  plans  and  compromises.  In 
public  hearings  it  listened  to  conflicting 
wgimaents  and  finally  reconciled  some  major 
disputes  into  some  major  agreements  and  a 
frsr  minor  differences. 

The  modified  Cascades  Park  plan  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  and  accepted  by 
the  whole  Senate  Includes  some  vital  con- 
cessions to  the  State  of  Washington  and  to 
some  of  the  economic  interests  that  would  be 
affected  by  changes  in  the  present  Jtirisdlc- 
tion  over  the  public  lands  in  the  North 
Cascades. 

One  major  new  element  would  be  the  crea- 
tion of  Lake  Chelan  National  Recreation  area. 
Another  one  of  imp>ortance  wotUd  provide 
proTections  for  the  proposed  North  Cross 
State  highway  and  Its  potential  contribu- 
tions to  accessibility  In  behalf  of  the  general 
public. 

While  there  stUl  may  be  some  objections  to 
the  authorization  bill  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. It  does  provide  a  positive  base  upwu 
which  the  whole  park-wUdemess-recreatlon 
reservation  can  be  thoroughly  and  IntelU- 
eently  weighed,  pending  fljial  action  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  sometime  next  year. 

The  proposed  North  Cascades  National 
Park — if  the  final  terms  are  generally  accept- 
able— could  become  a  great  asset  to  the 
state  and  entire  Pacific  Northwest.  The  meas- 
ure should  receive  a  searching,  favorable  con- 
sideration within  the  coming  weeks. 


of  our  Nation  more  Intensely  than  ever 
before,  I  am  greatly  disturbed  over  a 
report  of  a  recent  study  which  was  fi- 
nanced by  a  $1  million  grant  from  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

The  report,  "Alcohol  Problems,"  pre- 
pared by  the  Cooperative  Commission  on 
the  Study  of  Alcoholism,  ostensibly  is 
intended  to  discourage  drinking  in  bars, 
where  excessive  amounts  of  liquor  are 
often  consumed.  On  the  surface,  this 
sounds  liJte  a  logical  proposition.  How- 
ever, in  its  effects,  it  could  make  the 
home  a  bar  for  many  persons. 

Published  last  month,  the  report 
recommends  "increased  emphasis  on 
gregarious  social  drinking"  to  replace 
drinking  in  bars. 

This  "gregarious"  drinking,  as  s'Og- 
gested  by  the  report,  is  to  include  the 
serving  of  alcoholic  beveraiges  to  young 
persons  at  adult  sponsored  church 
gatherings,  dispensing  beer  in  college 
cafeterias,  and  permitting  liquor  adver- 
tisements to  show  alcohol  being  consumed 
by  all  members  of  the  family,  including 
children,  in  a  family  setting. 

These  suggestions — apparently  in- 
tended to  encourage  m(xlerate  as  opposed 
to  heavy  drinking — could  be  to  alcohol- 
ism what  gasoline  is  to  a  fire. 

At  a  time  when  alcoholism  is  being 
more  widely  recognized  as  a  devastating 
social,  family,  and  personal  problem,  it  is 
incredible  that  suggestions  to  imbed  this 
menace  more  deeply  into  our  hves  could 
be  seriously  proposed. 

Legitimate  studies  to  combat  alcohol- 
ism are  badly  needed,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  the  spending  of  SI 
million  of  the  taxpayers'  money  could  be 
justified  for  results  such  as  these. 

The  ill  are  not  helped  by  the  spreading 
of  infection  to  others.  It  clearly  seems 
that  our  objective  should  be  to  discour- 
age the  taking  of  that  first  drink  by  our 
youne  people,  and  not  to  foster  the 
growth  of  alcoholic  problems  through 
such  methods  as  this  report  proposes. 

A  logical  start  toward  this  goal  would 
be  the  passage  of  a  bill  I  helped  co- 
sponsor  recently,  S.  2500,  which  would 
require  a  label  on  leverages  containing 
more  than  24  percent  of  alcohol.  The 
label  would  read.  "Caution :  Consumption 
of  alcoholic  beverages  may  be  hazardous 
to  your  health  and  may  be  habit 
forming." 

It  is  past  time  that  we.  as  a  nation, 
make  an  all-out.  concerted  effort  to  curb 
the  problem  of  alcoholism. 


FEDERALLY  SUPPORTED  REPORT 
ON  ALCOHOLISM  IS  ILL  CON- 
CEIVED 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  problems  associated  with  alco- 
holism are  menacing  the  social  fabric 


THE   STATE  OF  THE   ECONOMY 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
recent  economic  evidence  is  casting  seri- 
ous doubt  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Presi- 
dents  10-percent  tax  surcharge  proposal. 
The  inflationary  superboom  that  the  tax 
increase  was  supposed  to  prevent  clearl.T 
is  not  materializing.  In  fact,  eiiactment 
of  the  tax  increase  now  runs  the  risk  of 
contributing  to  slow  growth  and  aggra- 
vating the  already  worsening  unemploy- 
ment picture. 

Unemplojnaient  in  October  increased 
for  the  second  month  in  a  row.  The  un- 
employment rate  stood  at  4.3  percent  of 
the  civilian  labor  force  compared  to  4.1 
percent  In  September  and  3.8  percent  In 


August.  This  was  the  largest  2-month 
increase  in  7  years  and  brings  unemploy- 
ment to  its  highest  level  in  2  years. 

While  unemployment  is  increasing,  the 
average  weekly  hours  of  workers  on  pri- 
vate nonagricultural  payrolls  has  been 
dropping.  What  this  means  to  the  aver- 
age worker  is  lower  pay.  The  drop  in 
weekly  hours  and  the  sharp  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living  have  combined  to  cut  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  factory  worker's 
weekly  pay  envelope  in  September  of  this 
year  to  less  than  it  was  a  year  earlier. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  average 
worker's  purchasing  power  is  declining, 
consumers  su-e  saving  more  of  their  dis- 
posable income.  Whatever  the  reason  for 
the  jump  in  savings — the  Vietnam  war, 
urban  disorders,  or  uncertainty  over  eco- 
nomic policy — the  effect  is  to  knock  the 
props  out  from  under  the  administra- 
tion s  argument  that  a  surge  in  consumer 
spending  would  contribute  to  a  booming 
economy. 

The  easing  of  pressures  on  the  labor 
market  is  not  the  only  indication  that 
the  administrations  economic  forecast 
is  off  base.  Americas  factories  are 
operating  at  only  about  84  percent  of 
capacity,  leading  substantial  slack  be- 
fore rising  oemand  really  begins  to  exert 
an  inflationary  pinch.  At  the  same  time, 
large  amounts  of  new  capacity  put  in 
place  during  the  recent  investment  boom 
are  beginning  to  go  into  operation. 

Other  key  segments  of  the  econoniy 
have  also  shown  less  exuberance  than 
expected.  New  faclor>-  orders,  a  key  in- 
dicator of  future  production,  have  fallen 
for  3  consecutive  months.  Capital  spend- 
ing by  business  on  new  plant  and 
equipment  is  expected  to  rise  only 
shghtly,  if  at^ll,  next  year.  Spending  by 
the  Federal  Gove'-nment — particularly 
for  defense — now  anr.»ears  to  have  peaked 
after  rising  sharply  for  the  past  2  years. 
And  finally,  the  recovery  of  residential 
housing  is  threatened  by  the  highest 
lone-term  interest  rates  since  World 
War  I. 

Our  key  economic  problem  is  not  in- 
flation arising  from  excess  demand  pres- 
sures— as  the  administration  says — but 
rather  large  wage  increases  which  are 
putting  pressure  on  profits  and  indirectly 
leading  to  price  increases.  Recent  wage 
settlements  have  been  averaging  5  F>er- 
cent  a  year,  and  the  Ford  settlement  has 
broken  into  even  higher  ground  and  set 
a  dangerous  precedent  for  later  agree- 
ments. 

Government  action  is  also  contribut- 
ing to  wage  pressures.  The  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  to  $1.60  that  will  take 
place  on  February  1  will  mean  a  boost  of 
15  percent  for  over  4  million  workers  and 
will  put  further  upward  pressure  on 
wages  throughout  the  'wage  scale.  The 
tragedy  is  that  the  sharp  boost  In  the 
minimum  wage  will  mean  loss  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  many  low-wage 
workers  whose  contribution  to  production 
is  less  than  the  new  minimTim  which 
they  must  be  paid. 

Rather  than  further  cutting  the  take- 
home  pay  of  workers  by  a  tax  increase, 
the  administration  oould  bettra"  cofntrlb- 
ute  to  cost- price  stability  and  publle 
confidence  by  sharply  reducing  the  in- 
crease In  Federal  spending.  A  modest  cut 
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in  Federal  spending  would  clearly  dem- 
onstrate that  the  administration  and 
the  Democratic  Congress  mean  business 
when  they  talk  about  stopping  inflation. 
The  siirge  in  Government  spending  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  present  instability  in  the  economy 
and  is  the  logical  place  to  begin  to  correct 
past  mistakes. 


GEN.  OMAR  BRADLEY'S  VISIT 
TO  VIETNAM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
November  14,  1967,  issue  of  Look  mag- 
azine carries  a  report  entitled  "My  Visit 
to  Vietnam,"  which  was  written  by  one 
of  our  most  distinguished  soldiers — Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  Omar  Bradley. 

General  Bradley  visited  Vietnam  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and 
saw  thousands  of  Americans — soldiers, 
sailors,  marines,  airmen,  and  Seabees. 
He  went  to  them  where  they  live  and 
fight — aboard  ship,  in  trenches,  foxholes, 
tanks,  artillery  positions,  and  radar 
posts.  He  mingled  with  villagers  and 
talked  with  civic  action  groups. 

This  experienced  veteran  was  proud 
of  what  he  saw,  and  was  pleased  to  re- 
port favorably  on  the  spirit,  morale  and 
competency  of  our  fighting  men.  He  also 
reported  sreat  progress.  A  short  while 
ago.  he  said,  Saigon  was  the  only  seapjort 
and  there  were  only  three  airfields  ca- 
pable of  handling  Jet  aircraft.  There  are 
now  six  ports  and  eight  jet  airfields. 

The  report  carried  a  strong  message 
to  the  American  people  about  the  air  war. 

If  we  halt  the  bombing — 

General  Bradley  said — 
the  mud-spattered  OI's  In  the  central  high- 
lands near  Dragon  Mountain  and  the  marlnea 
up  at  the  DMZ  know  that  the  tons  of  ammu- 
nition being  erpended  against  our  planes 
would  be  coming  down  the  trail  to  be  flred  at 
them.  They  know  the  vast  manpower  kept  oc- 
cupied by  the  raids  would  be  free  for  use 
against  them. 

In  this  excellent  report  the  General  has 
done  a  great  service  to  the  American 
people,  who  know  and  trust  him  to  call  a 
spade  a  spade.  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

My    Visrr   to   Vietnam 

History  will  give  high  marks  to  the  United 
States  for  its  responsible  behavior  since 
World  War  II.  Never  has  a  nation  of  such 
power  been  so  sorely  ^mci  so  systematically 
tried.  The  Communists,  disciples  of  a  doc- 
trine that  no  people  ever  willingly  embraced, 
have  sought  domination  by  attacking  a  sup- 
posed weak  spot  through  trickery,  propa- 
ganda, bluster  and  violence.  Each  time,  the 
United  States  has  reacted  and,  with  the  help 
of  allies,  blocked  them  from  achieving  an 
easy  victory.  And  always  we  have  done  it 
without  resorting  to  that  horror  of  horrors, 
all-out  total  war. 

The  Communists  tried  blockade  In  Ber- 
lin, terrorism  in  Greece,  conventional  war- 
fare In  Korea.  In  each  Instance,  we  stopped 
them.  In  Cuba,  they  tested  us  to  see  If  we 
were  prepared  to  go  to  nuclear  war  and 
found  we  were.  Now  we  are  being  tested 
again.  As  with  Berlin.  Greece,  Korea  and 
Cuba,  Vietnam  Is  a  proving  ground.  This  Is 
no  simple  civil  war  fought  solely  by  patriots. 


although  there  certainly  are  patriots  on  both 
sides.  It  Is.  in  essence,  a  laboratory  experi- 
ment, executed  with  callous  disregard  for 
human  life  by  those  in  Hanoi  and  Peking 
who  want  to  see  If  the  "protracted  war' 
theories  of  Mao  Tse-tung  will  work.  If  these 
theories  hold  in  Vietnam,  they  unquestion- 
ably will  be  applied  elsewhere,  and  we  shall 
have  to  confront  them  again  and  again.  The 
Communists  have  spelled  It  all  out  for  us. 
In  statements  as  blunt  as  Hitler's  Mem 
Kampf,  they  have  assured  us  time  and  again 
It  is  their  Intention  to  Impose  their  form  of 
government  upon  the  world. 

In  May  of  1951.  testifying  before  two  Senate 
committees  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  I  opposed  enlarging  the  Korean  War 
to  Include  the  China  mainland.  I  was  re- 
ferring solely  to  the  crossing  of  the  Yalu 
River,  although  In  ensuing  years,  I  frequently 
have  been  misquoted  as  opposing  the  action 
In  Korea,  which  I  actually  supported.  I  said 
that  a  "limited  war"  with  Red  China  then 
"would  Involve  us  In  the  wrong  war,  at  the 
wrong  place,  at  the  wrong  time,  and  with  the 
wrong  enemy." 

The  Soviet  Union  had  a  mutual  defense 
treaty  with  Red  China  providing  that  each 
would  treat  any  attack  on  the  other  as  an 
attack  on  itself.  Furthermore,  the  Russians 
were  furnishing  most  of  the  war  supplies 
used  by  North  Korea.  If  we  had  wanted  to 
stop  the  flow  of  those  supplies  by  strategic 
bombing  or  other  means,  our  attack  should 
have  been  directed  against  Russia.  In  my 
view  now,  as  then.  Red  China  was  the  wrong 
enemy. 

Maybe,  as  some  critics  claim,  Vietnam  Is 
the  wrong  war  too.  In  the  sense  that  we 
should  have  avoided  getting  Involved  so 
deeply  In  It,  I  don't  know.  Playing  armchair 
general  is  much  easier  than  bearing  the  re- 
sponsibility and  rendering  the  decisions  at 
the  moment  of  crisis,  and  history  does  not 
reveal  the  results  of  untried  alternatives.  It 
l3  fuitless  to  dwell  upon  what-mlght-have- 
been  when  faced  with  the  screaming  realities 
of  the  here  and  now.  After  tramping 
throughout  the  length  and  width  of  South 
Vietnam,  going  wherever  I  wanted  to  go  and 
talking  to  whomever  I  wanted  to  talk,  I  am 
convinced  that  this  Is  a  war  at  the  right 
place,  at  the  right  time  and  with  the  right 
enemy — the  Communists. 

My  wife  Kitty  brought  the  trip  about.  She 
sensed  my  growing  conviction  that  I  had  to 
go  and  see  Vietnam  for  myself.  She  knew  I 
had  always  believed  there  Is  no  substitute 
for  talking  to  the  men  In  the  field.  The  deter- 
rent to  taking  a  trip  like  this  was  a  bother- 
some cartilage  In  my  right  knee,  torn  while 
playing  football  at  West  Point,  I  did  not 
want  to  go  into  a  war  zone  and  then  wind  up 
a  nonbattle  casualty.  Recent  surgery  re- 
moved the  entire  kneecap  and  made  It  pos- 
sible for  me  to  walk  once  again  without  limp 
or  pain.  Kitty  was  with  me  during  a  post- 
surgical checkup  In  late  July,  when  the  doc- 
tor pronounced  the  knee  "as  close  as  It  ever 
will  t>e  to  God's  work."  In  the  car  en  route 
home,  she  turned  to  me  and  softly  said, 
"You've  been  aching  to  go,  and  now  you  can." 
I  nodded  and  had  to  admit.  "An  old  soldier 
never  really  fades  away," 

Kitty  had  no  objetclon  to  my  going  to  Viet- 
nam. She  Just  didn't  want  me  to  go  without 
her.  We  both  knew  that  as  a  general  officer 
on  active  duty.  I  could  officially  request  per- 
mission to  visit  Vietnam,  but  she  would  have 
to  stay  behind. 

My  wife  is  a  quiet,  determined  woman.  Less 
than  a  week  after  the  knee  checkup,  she  had 
arranged  with  Look  to  accompany  me  to  Viet- 
nam as  a  correspondent,  with  the  stipulation 
that  all  payment  for  this  article  be  turned 
over  to  the  United  Service  Organizations  for 
distribution  to  the  USO  facilities  serving  our 
men  in  Vietnam. 

Kitty  was  Invaluable  on  the  trip.  A  pro- 
fessional writer  for  more  than  20  years,  she 
Is  a  trained  observer  and,  In  the  evenings, 


when  we  mulled  over  where  we  had  been  and 
what  we  had  seen,  I  found  she  had  often 
picked  up  details  that  I  had  missed.  She  was 
great  for  morale,  particularly  in  hospitals, 
where  she  paused  for  unhurried  chats  with 
the  wounded,  and  at  Isolated  outposts  in  the 
boondocks.  Kitty  felt  she  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing special  to  Justify  her  presence.  She 
decided  that  upon  our  return,  she  would 
communicate  with  the  family  of  every  aerv- 
loeman  to  whom  she  talked  in  Vietnam. 
Whenever  she  volunteered  to  give  a  pemonal 
message  to  the  folks  back  home,  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  homesick,  and  at  last  count, 
she  bad  telephoned  or  written  a  personal 
letter  to  917  families. 

Those  fine  young  men  out  there  did  some- 
thing for  our  morale  too.  One  night  at  Plelku, 
after  an  exhausting  day  in  the  central  high- 
lands and  after  a  sobering  but  otherwise  un- 
eventful oU-llne  failure  while  helicoptering 
over  Vletcong  territory,  we  talked  quietly 
about  the  brave  men  and  how  selflessly  they 
worked,  the  gruesome  scars  of  war  all  around, 
the  now-famlUar  grumbling  of  nearby  artll- 
lery,  the  Vletcong  mortar  bursts  on  a  motor 
pool  at  Saigon's  Tan  Son  Nhut  Airport  as 
we  were  landing.  And  Kitty,  who  had  never 
before  been  this  close  to  battle,  said:  "If 
something  should  happen,  and  we  should  die, 
at  least  we  are  in  good  company — each 
other's  and  these  wonderful  men  fighting 
here."  I  agreed. 

Gen.  WUUam  C.  Westmoreland,  our  com- 
manding general  in  Vietnam,  met  us  at  the 
airport  when  we  arrived  August  17.  I  had 
known  him  as  Cadet  Westmoreland  32  years 
ago,  when  I  was  on  the  West  Point  faculty, 
and  our  paths  have  crossed  several  times 
since.  He  looked  fit.  We  later  were  told  that 
he  gets  out  into  the  field  with  his  men  sev- 
eral times  a  week.  I  know  that  wherever  we 
went,  there  was  nothing  but  praise  and  affec- 
tion for  him.  "Westy's  been  carrying  this 
responsibility  for  three  and  a  half  years,"  one 
man  said,  "but  he  always  has  the  drive  and 
enthusiasm  of  a  second  lieutenant  who  ar- 
rived only  yesterday." 

Prom  that  day  until  August  30,  when  we 
left  Vietnam,  we  stayed  constantly  on  the 
go,  traversing  the  country  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  keeping  a  schedule  of  14  to  16 
hours  dally.  We  saw  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans— soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  airmen.  Sea- 
bees.  We  went  to  them  where  they  live  and 
fight — aboard  a  carrier,  a  fleet  oiler,  a  hospi- 
tal ship,  a  "Riverine"  ship;  In  trenches,  fox- 
holes, dugouts.  Jeeps,  tanks;  at  artillery  posi- 
tions, radar  posts  on  hilltops,  montagnard 
villages  In  the  highlands.  Special  Forces 
camps  on  the  South  China  Sea  coast  and  In 
the  waterlogged  paddles  of  the  Mekong  Delta 
We  visited  allied  uiUts— the  South  Viet- 
namese,  Koreans,  Filipinos  and  others.  Every- 
where, they  seemed  glad  to  see  us  and  some- 
how managed  to  have  a  five-star  flag  or  plate 
to  greet  us. 

We  mingled  with  villagers  who  have 
known  nothing  but  war  for  a  generation.  At 
Plel  Bong  Hlot.  a  montagnard  hamlet  in  the 
central  highlands,  all  376  inhabitants  turned 
out  to  greet  us.  A  montagnard  band  play- 
ing gongs  scaled  in  size  from  saucers  to 
manhole  covers  beat  out  an  eerie  tune,  over 
and  over,  as  we  sipped  rice  wine  from  a  com- 
muned Jar  through  communal  straws  to  be- 
come honorary  members  of  the  Bahnar  tribe. 
The  straws  were  plastic  fuel  tubee  borrowed 
from  our  helicopters.  Because  the  plastic 
tubes  were  transparent,  the  hamlet  lead- 
ers could  see  whether  we  really  drank  or 
simulated  drinking.  My  wife  tried  to  fudge, 
but  she  got  caught  and  there  was  no  make- 
believe  the  second  time.  She  said  the  rice 
wine  tasted  like  a  mixture  of  sake,  tequila 
and  helicopter  fuel.  At  Edap  Enang,  a  mon- 
tagnard village  in  the  same  general  area,  we 
saw  some  7,800  people  who  had  been  relo- 
cated because  of  military  operations  near 
the  Cambodian  border,  where  they  former- 
ly   lived.    These    families    are    comfortably 
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housed  and  each  has  its  own  vegetable 
!atch  Some  had  run  away  at  first,  but  when 
rhelr' crops  sprouted,  the  runaways  re- 
turned and  began  to  take  root  In  their  new 

''°^^' noncombatant  Philippine  Civic  Ac- 
tion Group  was  working  closely  with  an- 
oUier  village,  made  up  of  491  refugee  faml- 
iiM  The  PUlplnoB,  doing  what  amounts  to 
Peace  Corps  work  tmder  occasional  fire, 
nroudly  showed  us  a  new  school  where 
lOOO  chUdren  were  being  educated.  Brig. 
GeT  Guadenclo  V.  Tobias,  the  PhUlppine 
commander,  demonstrated  to  us  the  self- 
Bovemment,  sanitation  and  hygiene  tech- 
niques his  command  Is  teaching  the  peo- 
ple 


Ambassador  ElUworth  Bunker  and  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  abided  by  my  request 
to  spend  most  of  the  time  in  the  field.  They 
arranged  for  two  days  of  orlentaUon  brief- 
ines  in  Saigon,  after  which  we  flew  north 
to  Da  Nang.  Througout  our  travels  in  Viet- 
nam we  were  cloaked  by  the  code  name 
"Burma  Road"  for  security  reasons.  Where- 
ever  we  went,  we  were  cordially  received  by 
the  various  conunanders,  who  saw  to  it  that 
we  spent  much  of  our  time  in  no-holds- 
barred  talking  with  their  Junior  officers  and 
enlisted  men.  We  asked  hard  questions  and 
got  direct'  answers.  They  showed  us  the  bad 
with  the  good  and  left  It  to  us  to  decide  how 
things  stood  on  balance. 

From  Da  Nang,  we  flew  out  to  sea  to  the 
V3S  CoTistellation.  She  was  circling  with 
two  other  carriers  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  far 
north  of  the  17th  Parallel  dividing  the  two 
Vletnams.  In  the  two  days  aboard,  we  ques- 
tioned crew  members,  visited  fliers  in  their 
readv  rooms  and  saw  several  strikes  launched 
against  Urgets  in  the  Hanoi  area  and 
elsewhere  in  North  Vietnam.  On  one  strike, 
one  of  our  aircraft  was  shot  down,  but 
quick  work  by  rescue  helicopters  plucked 
the  two-man  crew  from  Jungle  highlands. 
When  we  learned  they  were  being  returned 
to  the  carrier,  Kitty  begged  to  wait  to  see 
for  herself  that  they  were  safe.  We  delayed 
our  departure  and  were  able  to  congratu- 
late Cdr.  Robin  McGlohn  of  Balboa  Beach. 
Calif,,  and  Lt.  (Jg)  James  M.  Mcllrath  of 
San  Diego. 

I  never  heard  a  pilot  aboard  ihe  Constel- 
lation question  the  usefulness  of  what  he  Is 
doing  One  senior  officer  estimated  that  100 
times  as  much  ammunition  was  being  ex- 
pended against  our  planes  in  the  North  as 
against  our  ground  troops  in  the  South. 
"That's  a  plus  In  Itself,"  he  said. 

Back  In  Da  Nang — after  a  stop  at  a  field 
hospital  to  fix  a  tooth  my  wUe  broke  In  the 
Jolt  of  the  catapulted  takeoff  from  the  car- 
rier—we  were  shown  to  our  billets  by  Ma- 
rine MaJ.  Charles  Edwards  of  Raleigh,  N.C. 
He  casually  mentioned  that  according  to  our 
Intelligence,  the  enemy  might  fire  rockets  at 
the  base  at  any  time,  as  they  had  done  In 
July.  He  showed  us  the  bunker  In  which  we 
were  to  take  cover  if  that  happened.  Kitty 
assured  the  major  she  has  no  sense  of  direc- 
tion and  wondered  If  in  the  event  of  a  rocket 
attack,  he  could  come  and  lead  the  way. 
"Yes.  ma'am,  if  I'm  aUve,"  he  replied  ear- 
nestly. "I  Just  wanted  to  show  you,  in  oaae  a 
rocket  gets  to  me  first." 

At  my  request,  the  marines  helicoptered 
us  to  a  forward  base  for  an  open  dUcusslon 
with  junior  officers  and  enlisted  men.  About 
25  assembled  In  a  rattan  hut  that  served  as 
their  mess  hall.  One  of  them,  Cpl.  Lester  W. 
Shell,  Jr.,  of  Chesapeake,  Va.,  a  gangling  23- 
vear-old,  said  the  hardest  Job  was  Identify- 
ing the  Vletcong.  They  mingled  with  the  rice 
farmers  until  dusk,  and  after  dark,  slipped 
Into  black  pajamas,  took  up  hidden  weap- 
ons "and  turned  Into  VC's."  Corporal  Shell 
assured  iis  that  things  were  getting  better 
because  more  farmers  were  reporting  VC  op- 
eratives as  they  developed  trust  In  the  ma- 
rines. "When  I  arrived  11  months  ago,  we 
had  to  send  out  patrols  In  company  size. 


about  160  men,  and  now  we  go  on  squad 
patrols,  12  to  16  men.  That  right  there  Is 
progress." 

Another  member  of  this  group,  a  sniper, 
showed  us  his  weapon,  a  civilian  rifle  with  a 
telescopic  sight.  He  said:  "SomeUmes,  we 
find  a  seat  in  a  tree  or  a  hole  m  the  ground 
and  Just  sit  down  and  wait.  Quite  often, 
someone  shows  up.  We're  doing  better. 
We're  learning  patience." 

In  Da  Nang  harbor,  we  went  aboard  the 
USS  Repose,  one  of  two  hospital  ships  in 
the  area.  We  had  vtelted  two  general  hos- 
pitals near  Saigon,  and  we  would  go  to  field 
hospitals  elsewhere,  but  the  Repose  offered 
prime  insight  Into  how  quickly  the  wounded 
are  treated.  The  speed  Is  amazing.  The  secret 
Is  helicopters.  The  Repose  has  a  heU-pad  on 
Its  deck.  Just  as  the  hospitals  ashore  have 
them  on  their  grounds.  The  wounded  go  di- 
rectly from  the  battlefield  to  the  hospital. 
Rarely  Is  ground  transportation  necessary. 
This  means  that  except  In  very  few  cases,  no 
man  In  the  country  Is  more  than  30  minutes 
away  from  complete,  expert  medical  care. 
Only  2.5  percent  of  the  wounded  admitted  to 
a  medical  facility  die.  More  than  40  percent 
of  the  wounded  rettim  to  duty  without  be- 
ing admitted  to  a  medical  facility.  And  over 
80  percent  of  all  wounded  admitted  to  a 
medical  facility  are  returned  to  their  units. 
The  effect  on  morale  Is  evident.  Batty  and  I 
found  most  of  the  paUents  we  visited  In  a 
cheerful  bantering  mood,  and  anxious  to  get 
back  to  their  units  and  their  work. 

Wherever  we  ate.  whether  with  officers  or 
enlisted  men,  the  chow  was  good.  In  my  56 
years  In  the  Army,  I  have  never  seen  better 
fed  men.  In  peace  or  war.  Ninety  percent  of 
the  meals  served  to  American  personnel  In 
Vietnam  are  hot.  It  is  conomonplace.  accord- 
ing to  some  men  I  talked  with,  to  have  a 
helicopter  hover  over  an  embattled  unit  and 
lower  what  my  wife  termed  "a  businessman's 
breakfast"— fruit  Juice,  two  soft-boUed  eggs, 
buttered  toast,  marmalade  and  hot  coffee. 

At  China  Beach,  near  Da  Nang,  we  visited 
with  men  enjoying  a  three-day  respite  from 
all  duty.  Kitty  took  on  a  couple  of  the  GI's 
in  Plng-Pong  to  put  them  at  ease  and  en- 
courage them  to  telk  freely.  We  learned  that 
like  all  servicemen,  however  dedicated,  they 
count  the  days  until  they  go  home.  In  this 
war.  except  for  key  officers,  they  know  ex- 
actly how  long  that  wlU  be.  Our  men  go  over 
for  a  one-year  tour  of  duty  unless  they 
voluntarily  extend.  I  asked  one  feUow  how 
long  he  had  to  go.  and  he  quickly  replied, 
"Seventy-six  days  and  a  wake-up."  Not  77 
days,  but  76  and  a  wake-up — a  little  auto- 
psychology,  like  setting  a  clock  ahead,  be- 
cause It  sounds  shorter  that  way.  But  many 
found  themselves  Irresistibly  drawn  back, 
like  John  Paul  Vann  of  Littleton,  Colo.  He 
had  served  a  military  tour  In  Vietnam,  gone 
home,  left  the  service  and  signed  on  with 
Revolutionary  Development.  Marine  M/8gt. 
George  A.  Mitchell  had  been  there  for  2Mi 
years,  and  when  we  asked  blm  why,  he  said 
simply.  "I  want  to  see  the  job  flnlshed." 

As  times  goes  on,  the  steady  flow  of  re- 
turning Vietnam  veterans,  currently  at  the 
rate  of  60,000  a  month,  may  give  Americans 
a  better  picture  of  Vietnam.  The  quality  of 
these  young  men,  tempered  by  their  travail 
and  the  ringside  knowledge  of  the  plight  of 
those  they  fought  to  help,  cannot  but  Un- 
prove  the  quaUty  of  American  eoclety. 

As  we  worked  our  way  south  from  Da  Nang, 
we  spent  most  of  a  day  with  the  South  Korean 
forces  headed  by  Lt.  Gen.  Chae  Myung  Shin. 
He  commands  more  than  48,000  men  and, 
from  all  reports,  they  are  doing  a  superb  Job. 
One  of  his  staff  officers  gave  us  an  excellent 
briefing,  vrindlng  up  with  the  aesurance  that 
ROK  forcee  are  pleased  to  flght  by  our  side  to 
repay  In  some  small  measure  all  that  the 
Americans  did  for  their  country  when  It  faced 
a  similar  threat.  The  Koreans  seem  to  have  a 
special  ssest  for  their  mission  and  a  particular 
talent   for   keeping   the  highway  open  and 


driving  the  VC  out  of  the  coasUl  area  in  the 
central  part  of  the  country. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  a  strengtlaenad  effort  U 
being  made  in  Revolutionary  Development, 
the  program  to  provide  a  new  life  for  vlUagere 
formerly  under  VC  controL  We  vlalted  one 
such  vUlage,  where  all  the  people  turned  out 
to  meet  us.  They  showed  us  what  they  were 
building — an  Infirmary,  a  bridge,  a  concrete 
road.  This  Is  the  new  concept,  involving  the 
vlUagers  more  deeply  In  the  thUigs  they  need. 
Poremoet  Is  security,  provided  by  the  vlUagea' 
own  Popular  Forces. 

At  Nha  Trang,  we  watched  South  Viet- 
namese soldiers  training  at  the  Noncommis- 
sioned Officers  Academy.  I  waa  Intereeted 
because  the  high  caliber  of  our  own  mlUtary 
forces  today  Is  the  result  of  such  schools.  I 
witnessed  two  combat  problems  conducted 
with  live  ammunlUon.  They  were  impreaalve. 
Not  only  are  the  Vietnamese  learning  to 
defend  themselves  by  fighting  alongside  our 
troops,  but  gradually  they  are  adopting  our 
methods. 

In  the  heavUy  populated  Mekong  Delta, 
traffic  Is  by  water,  and  so  U  the  war.  Our 
Army  and  Navy  have  combined  operations 
there,  in  the  Riverine  Force.  Soldiers  Uve 
abroad  ship  when  not  slogging  the  paddles 
and  swamps,  and  saUors  caUed  "Seals"  fight 
like  the  green-bereted  Special  Forces.  These 
men  are  effectively  hampering  the  movement 
of  VC  unite  and  suppUes.  Na^-y  personnel, 
accompanied  by  South  Vietnamese  civil  offi- 
cers, stop  and  search  between  1.500  and  2.000 
boats  a  day.  Sometimes,  they  are  fired  on 
from  the  banks,  but  quite  often  our  boato 
pull  away  without  returning  the  fire  to  avoid 
hitting  Innocent  civilians  In  the  area. 

As  we  traveled,  I  became  Increasingly 
aware  that  we  are  slowly  but  Inexorably  roll- 
ing the  enemy  back  from  the  cities  and  the 
seacoast.  His  movement  in  areas  he  used  to 
own  Is  now  severely  restricted.  Main  force 
units  Inside  the  country,  except  up  north 
near  the  Demilitarized  Zone,  generally  stay 
under  cover  and  keep  shifting  their  bases  to 
avoid  detection  and  contact.  The  enemy's 
supply  and  communication  routes,  especially 
around  Saigon  and  In  the  Mekong  Delta,  are 
being  Interdicted  with  Improved  efficiency. 
Because  of  his  logistics  problems  In  the  mid- 
lands and  down  south,  he  has  had  to  con- 
centrate activity  up  north  near  the  DMZ. 
There,  the  supply  route  Is  shorter.  Except  for 
that  area  and  a  few  others,  his  regiments  ^ 
vio«-faiinn«    ftr«»    RDllttlnst    Into    small     ^ 


and  battalions  are  splitting  Into  small 
groups.  "I  can't  find  a  flght,"  complained 
one  American  commander  whose  tmlt  six 
months  ago  was  battUng  for  Its  life.  One 
reason  we  invite  attack  Is  because  we  can 
react  so  quickly;  In  one  Delta  area,  the  VC 
assaults,  usually  limited  to  mortar  fire,  last 
no  more  than  flve  minutes  because  by  then 
oui  planes  and  artillery  start  pounding 
them.  This  Is  a  far  cry  from  early  IMS.  when 
North  Vietnamese  regulars  and  hard-core 
Vletcong  sought  to  cut  the  country  In  two 
and.  In  the  opinion  of  many  observers,  were 
dangeroiisly  close  to  succeeding. 

Intelligence  Is  the  key.  It  seems  to  be  Im- 
proving sa  more  captives  and  defectors  ap- 
pear. I  have  a  hunch  the  other  side  Is  hurt- 
ing a  good  deal  more  than  It  lets  on.  It  may 
be.  as  I  was  told,  that  the  enemy  has  reached 
the  "crossover  point"  at  which  he  U  losing 
men  through  death,  wounds,  capture  and 
defection  at  a  faster  rate  than  he  can  re- 
place them  by  recruitment  and  Infiltration. 
It  seems  unUkely  that  Hanoi  can  meet  such 
manpower  requirements  for  any  protracted 
length  of  time.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  one  hope  Is 
to  hang  on  in  the  expectation  that  the  Amer- 
ican public,  inadequately  informed  about 
the  true  situation  and  sickened  by  the  loss 
In  lives  and  money,  will  force  the  United 
States  to  give  up  and  pull  out. 

A  North  Vietnamese  captured  this  year 
told  interrogators  that  anti-war  demonstra- 
tions help  sustain  the  morale  of  his  people 
and   the   troops.    This   man,   Nguyen    Huu 
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Nghla.  who  speaks  Russian  and  holds  a 
Ph.D.  degree  In  psychology,  described  dem- 
onstrations as  "very  effective"  encourage- 
ment for  the  North  Vietnamese.  He  com- 
pared the  situation  to  that  of  Prance  during 
the  Indochina  War.  He  said  an  anti-war 
movement  In  Prance  started  slowly,  gained 
momentum  and  Influenced  the  final  out- 
come— French   capitulation. 

If  the  French  pattern  should  be  repeated, 
It  would  be  a  stigma  the  American  people 
would  have  to  bear  forever.  Pulling  out  now 
would  break  faith  with  those  who  have  died 
there,  with  the  families  of  those  who  have 
died  there  and  with  those  who  after  much 
suffering  are  on  the  threshold  of  success. 
The  Conununlsts  assuredly  would  take  re- 
venge against  the  South  Vietnamese  who  cast 
their  lot  with  us. 

Neighboring  nations  like  Thailand,  which 
recently  sent  a  regiment  to  fight  and  from 
whose  territory  most  of  the  air  strikes  against 
the  North  are  launched,  would  Immediately 
face  Communist  Infiltration  and  aggression. 
American  Influence  would  wane,  not  only  In 
the  Par  East,  but  around  the  globe.  Our  in- 
tegrity a*  a  nation  would  be  gravely 
questioned. 

Ir  Hanoi,  there  is  no  free  press,  radio  or 
television  to  give  uncensored  sustained  re- 
ports of  what  goes  on  behind  the  smoke 
screen  of  propaganda.  But  word  leaks  out. 
The  port  of  Haiphong  has  become  more  a 
bottleneck  than  a  distribution  point.  Hai- 
phong's docks  and  streets  are  piled  high  with 
supplies  requiring  transshipment  because 
the  railroad  to  Hanoi  is  unserviceable. 
Trucks  on  the  Hanol-Halphong  route  now 
average  less  than  ten  miles  an  hour  because 
the  highway  Is  so  torn  up.  U.S.  bombing  Is 
paralyzing  North  Vietnam. 

The  Navy  pilots  my  wife  and  I  watched  fly 
off  the  US.S.  Constellation,  as  well  as  the 
Air  Force  crews  that  fly  out  of  Thailand, 
have  developed  electronic  gear  and  aerial 
tactics  to  escape  antiaircraft  fire,  including 
Sovlet-bullt  surface-to-air  missiles  (SAM's). 
When  we  visited  the  carrier,  the  last  full 
week's  tally  reported  128  SAM's  flred;  only 
one  of  them  hit  a  plane. 

"Stalemate"  was  a  much-used  word  when 
we  went  to  Vietnam.  I  don't  call  it  stalemate 
when,  almost  everywhere,  the  enemy  Is  avoid- 
ing contact  and  our  troop>s  are  progressively 
digging  him  out  and  pushing  him  back.  I 
don't  call  it  stalemate  when,  by  every  meas- 
urement, the  other  side  Is  getting  weaker 
and  we  are  getting  stronger.  This  war  Is  like 
no  other  in  my  experience.  There  are  no  great 
wall  maps  on  which  to  draw  lines  and  say. 
"Here  is  the  front."  The  front  Is  everywhere. 
Captured  prisoners  tell  a  story  of  constant 
attrition.  One  man.  taken  In  his  first  battle, 
said  he  had  started  out  from  Hanoi  In  a  300- 
man  unit,  but  only  30  survived  the  sl.x-week 
trek.  Other  prisoners  said  North  Vietnamese 
soldiers  sent  south  are  told  they  are  "mop-up 
troops"  because  the  war  Is  virtually  won.  In- 
stead, Infiltrators  find  they  must  live  In  the 
Jungle,  harassed  by  bombs,  artillery  and 
patrols,  and  soon  they  realize  their  mission 
Is  near-sulcldal.  Enemy  defections  under 
South  Vietnam's  Chieu  Hoi.  or  "Open  Arms." 
policy  are  stepping  up.  All  these  things  tell 
a  story,  not  of  stalemate,  but  of  an  enemy 
that  is  hard  pressed.      ; 

There  was  criticism,  too,  that  we  had  little 
progress  to  show  for  the  13  yeairs  we  have 
been  in  Vietnam.  Actually,  we  only  started 
building  strength  there  two  and  a  half  years 
ago,  and  did  not  reach  current  force  level 
until  this  year. 

General  Westmoreland  first  had  to  concen- 
trate on  building  a  logistics  base.  Once  this 
base  was  laid  down,  he  was  able  to  take  the 
Initiative.  He  could  begin  rooting  out  and 
pushing  back  the  Communists,  while  the 
South  Vietnamese,  learning  to  fight  by  our 
side,  simultaneously  developed  a  nation  with 
a  government  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
and  the  will  of  the  people. 


In  the  process  of  creating  logistical  support 
for  our  troops,  we  have  Invested  In  South 
Vietnam's  future.  A  short  while  ago,  Saigon 
was  the  only  major  seaport,  and  there  were 
only  three  airfields  capable  of  handling  Jet 
aircraft.  There  are  now  six  ports  and  eight 
Jet  fields,  several  with  two  runways.  These 
tremendous  resources  back  up  more  than  the 
U.S.  forces.  They  support  allied  troops,  the 
South  Vietnamese  military  effort,  American 
civilians  and  the  South  Vietnamese  economy. 
When  the  war  is  over,  this  nation  will  have 
a  floor  on  which  to  build. 

Plying  over  Camranh  Bay,  once  little  more 
than  sand  and  water  and  now  a  teeming  com- 
plex of  American  power,  I  was  struck  by  a 
thought:  What  If  the  other  side  could  see 
what  It  is  up  against?  Why  not  invite  Ho 
Chi  Minh  down  south  and  grant  him  im- 
munity and  every  possible  protection?  Let 
him  see  the  dug-ln  magnitude  of  our  effort. 
If  Ho  would  take  the  trip  I  took,  he  would 
realize  the  futility  of  contlntUng  the  war. 

Before  we  went  to  Vietnam,  we  heard  crit- 
ics say  that  Hanoi  would  agree  to  truce 
talks  If  we  would  stop  the  bombing.  Maybe, 
I  do  know  that  previous  bombing  halts  did 
not  have  this  result.  The  mud-spattered  GI's 
in  the  central  highlands  near  Dragon  Moun-  . 
tain  and  the  marines  up  at  the  DMZ  know 
that  the  tons  of  ammunition  being  expended 
against  our  planes  would  be  coming  down 
the  trail  to  be  fired  at  them.  They  know  the 
vast  manpower  kept  occupied  by  the  raids 
would  be  free  for  use  against  them.  It  Is  not 
academic,  up  where  the  flghtlng  is. 

Two  weeks  In  Vietnam  do  not  make  me 
an  expert.  But  I  have  seen  battlefields  before. 
What  this  war  needs  more  than  anything 
else,  I  believe,  Is  home-front  understanding. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  people  at  home  more 
deeply  involved  in  Vietnam.  Even  those  op- 
posed to  the  war  cannot  be  opposed  to  the 
men  fighting  it.  My  wife  Kitty  has  suggested 
that  women's  clubs  take  a  few  minutes  off 
from  their  bridge  sessions  to  write  letters  to 
our  men  in  the  field.  M.arlnes  in  Vietnam 
receive  150  pounds  of  cookies  every  month 
from  231  citizens  of  little  Dayton,  Wyo.;  they 
demolish  the  cookies  but  their  gratitude  to 
Dayton  Is  indestructible.  Other  Americans 
are  shipping  soap  for  the  war  refugees.  These 
are  relatively  small  In  themselves,  but  as 
symbols  of  an  America  that  cares,  they  are 
Important.  What  we  do  does  not  matter  as 
much  as  that  we  do  it. 

On  our  last  evening  in  Saigon,  Ambassador 
Bunker  showed  Kitty  a  deflnltlon  of  Free- 
dom I  wrote  many  years  ago:  "Freedom — 
No  word  was  ever  spwken  that  has  held  out 
greater  hope,  demanded  greater  sacrifice, 
needed  more  to  be  nurtured,  blessed  more 
the  giver,  damned  more  its  destroyer,  or  came 
closer  to  being  God's  will  on  earth.  May 
Americans  ever  be  Its  protector." 

We  are  a  free  people,  a  learning  people.  As 
pilgrims,  we  learned  to  farm.  As  colonists, 
we  learned  to  govern.  As  Immigrants,  we 
learned  new  ways  As  pioneers,  we  learned 
the  wilderness.  As>  victors,  we  learned  that 
the  need  of  a  great  war  does  not  mean  peace. 
History,  I  believe,  will  Judge  that,  along- 
side Berlin.  Greece,  Cuba  and  Korea.  Vietnam 
was  one  of  our  finest  hours.  We  did  not 
flinch.  Or  it  will  say  that  the  Communists 
are  right,  and  History  will  belong  to  them. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  STATES  IN  THE 
FORMULATION  OF  A  NATIONAL 
POWER  POLICY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  is  studying 
S.  1934,  the  Electric  Power  Reliability 
Act.  We  have  held  hearings  in  Wash- 
ington and  will  soon  commence  hearings 
in  the  field.  In  connection  with  our  study 
I  have  frequently  called  on  all  Interested 
parties  to  study  the  bill  and  give  us  the 
benefit  of   their  suggestions.  We  have 


been  pleased  that  Chairman  Lee  c 
White,  of  the  Federal  Power  Commig- 
sion.  has  arranged  to  meet  with  every 
interested  group  to  explain  and  discuss 
this  important  measure.  We  hope 
through  our  field  hearings,  to  secure 
many  constructive  ideas  for  improve- 
ments  in  the  bill.  I  am  glad  to  report, 
therefore,  that  the  National  Association 
of  Railroad  and  Utilities  Commissioners 
is  studying  the  bill.  In  a  recent  speech 
before  the  Federal  Bar  Association,  the 
president  of  NARUC,  the  Honorable 
Frederick  N.  Allen,  reported  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  committee  to  study 
the  provisions  of  S.  1934.  He  expressed 
the  view  that — 

This  Is  not  merely  any  piece  of  legislation 
now  before  the  Congress,  but  .  .  .  can  bring 
up-to-date  In  1967  the  proper  role  of  our 
[State  and  Federal]  commissions  which,  up 
to  now.  have  been  operated  on  guidelines 
set  down  by  court  and  commission  cases 
dating  to  the  misty  past  of  the  early  1900'e. 

Says  President  Allen: 

Regulation  cannot  and  will  not  jurvlve 
unless  It  has  the  ability  to  properly  adapt 
Itself  to  the  technological  progress  whicli 
Is  evident  In  every  tj-pe  of  utility  ende.^vor. 

President  Allen's  speech  provocatively 
suggests  that  S.  1934  might  be  oriented 
more  decisively  toward  a  joint  Federal- 
State  effort.  In  order  that  the  suggestion 
may  be  widely  considered,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Role  of  the  States  :n  the  Fop.mul.\tio.n 
OF  A  National  Power  Policy 

(By  Frederick  N.  Allen,  president.  National 
Association  of  Railroad  and  Utilities  Com- 
missioners, before  the  Federal  Utility  and 
Power  Law  Committee,  Federal  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, Washington,  D.C.,  October  16, 
1967) 

Mr.  Moderator,  distinguished  gues-.s.  my 
friends  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association : 

I  am  Indeed  delighted  to  be  In  Washington 
this  afternoon  as  a  participant  on  this  panel 
dealing  with  the  formulation  of  a  national 
power  policy  and  to  specifically  speak  to  you 
for  a  few  minutes  of  the  role  which  I  feel 
IS  proper  for  the  State  commission  to  play 
In  this  all  important  area  of  regulation.  Cer- 
tainly every  day  and  every  week  which  passes 
In  a  Nation  whose  growth  Is  never-ending 
adds  to  the  many  problems  In  the  generation 
and  distribution  of  electric  power,  and  brings 
with  it  greater  responsibilities  to  the  regula- 
tory commissions  whose  duty  Is  to  supervise 
this  very  fundamental  and  vital  necessity  of 
our  economy. 

It  Is  needless  to  say  that  In  the  1960's  we 
are  faced  with  a  great  challenge  In  our  at- 
tempt to  formulate,  develop,  and  carry  out  a 
policy  relating  to  power  which  will  be  ade- 
quate to  properly  serve  every  city,  town  and 
village  in  the  United  States.  Certainly  there 
is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  before  we  can 
ever  hope  to  achieve  a  national  power  policy 
ais  such,  we  must  solve  two  basic  fundamental 
problems. 

Number  One — the  Inability  of  the  private 
and  the  public  electric  utilities  to  work  co- 
operatively together  In  a  common  planning 
effort,  and 

Number  Two — the  Inability  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  the  State  commis- 
sions to  agree  on  mutual  guidelines  as  to 
their  appropriate  regulatory  function.  Un- 
less we  solve  these  two  basic  problems,  we 
might  Just  as  well  forget  the  establishment 
of  a  national  power  policy  and  a  resulting 
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e  ecTic  grid  to  serve  efficiently  and  effectively 
the  needs  of  this  Nation.  And,  with  the  ex- 
ceotion  of  an  adequate  supply  of  water,  there 
is  nothing  more  basic  to  our  survival  than  Is 

''Thave  no  Intention  of  going  Into  detail 
ujdav  in  a  discussion  of  our  complaints  about 
the  iurisdlctlonal  takeover  by  the  Federal 
commissions  In  the  last  thirty  years  of  sev- 
eral areas  once  regulated  by  State  commis- 
sions but  I  say  that  now  Is  the  time  for  the 
Federal  and  State  commissions  to  review  and 
reconstruct  the  proper  role  of  each  In  the 
regulation  of  electric  energy  In  this  country, 
and  I  am  glad  that  we  now  have  before  the 
congress  a  proposal  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  which  would  add  a  new  Part  IV 
to  the  Federal  Power  Act  dealing  with  elec- 
tric power  reliability,  for  I  feel  this  very  broad 
and  comprehensive  piece  of  legislation  can 
be  the  vehicle  by  which  a  proper  delineation 
can  be  made  between  the  rights  and  duties 
oJ  the  Federal  commission  as  against  those 
of  the  commissions  of  the  several  States.  X 
sar  this  because  even  a  cursory  glance  at  the 
Bill  would  indicate  clearly  the  very  sweep- 
ing authority  It  would  give  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  the  virtual  absence 
of  any  reference  to  the  State  commissions, 
and  then  only  In  a  general  "to  be  consulted" 

vei:. 

This  Bill.  S.  1934.  literally  covers  the  com- 
plete field  of  regulation  of  the  electric  In- 
dustry and  as  such,  even  though  In  Its  pres- 
ent very  broad  form  Is  no  doubt  unpalatable 
to  almost  all  of  us  In  some  degree  and  In 
.lome  fashion.  It  can.  nevertheless,  be  the 
vehicle  bv  which  we  can  set  permanent 
guidelines  at  a  time  when  the  expanding 
economy  of  the  Nation  demands  that  the 
regulatory  commissions  carry  out  their  func- 
tions to  the  betterment,  not  to  the  detriment 
or  our  people.  I  sincerely  believe  that  the 
regulatory  commissions,  both  Federal  and 
State,  by  their  insistence  on  carrying  out 
administrative  policies  of  some  twenty  and 
ihirtv  years  ago,  have  been  a  deterrent  to  the 
order'.y  development  of  all  utilities.  Including 
the  electric  industry. 

What  can  the  States  do  in  this  area  and 
what  is  being  done  at  the  present  time? 

La.?t  June,  Chairman  White  Invited  me  to 
bring  to  Washington  a  group  of  commis- 
sioners from  our  State  commissions  for  a 
briefing  on  this  legislation.  As  a  result  of  our 
disctissions  there  and  of  a  very  thorough  dis- 
cuss.on  before  the  NARUC  Executive  Com- 
mittee in  Seattle  in  July,  I  appointed  a  spe- 
cial committee  to  study  the  provisions  of  S. 
1934  feeling,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  this 
IS  not  merely  any  piece  of  legislation  now  be- 
fore the  Congress,  but  does  In  fact  cover  all 
areas  of  the  regulation  of  the  entire  industry, 
and  can  bring  up-to-date  in  1967  the  proper 
role  of  our  commissions  which,  up  to  now, 
has  been  operated  on  guidelines  set  down  by 
court  and  commission  cases  dating  to  the 
misty  past  of  the  early  1900's. 

Regulation  cannot  and  will  not  survive  un- 
less :t  has  the  ability  to  properly  adapt  itself 
to  the  technological  progress  which  Is  evident 
in  every  type  of  utility  endeavor.  I  can  think 
of  nothing  more  appropriate  than  to  quote 
from  the  1966  Annual  Report  of  the  Public 
Service  Commission  of  New  York  where 
Chairman  James  A.  Lundy  said:  "Technolog- 
ical change  presents  perhaps  the  clearest  ex- 
ample today  of  the  need  for  updating  old 
approaches." 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  we  In  the  State 
commissions  felt  we  lost  an  appropriate  area 
of  jurisdiction  In  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  In  the  Colton  Case 
which  gave  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
complete  jurisdiction  over  wholesale  electric 
rates.  We  felt  and  still  do  that  the  regulatory 
agencies  at  the  State  level  were  In  a  far  bet- 
ter position  to  approve  such  filings  than  was 
the  FPC.  This  Is  water  over  the  dam  and  I 
would  be  the  last  to  say  that  we  should  moan 
about  the  past  but  that  we  should  look  con- 
fidently to  the  future,  convinced  that  there 


Is  an  area  which  can  properly  be  handled  by 
the  State  commlaalons  In  the  field  of  electric 
generation  and  distribution  without  In  any 
way  reducing  the  appropriate  functlona  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  In  Its  overall 
responsibilities  to  the  national  picture  and 
thus  contribute  to  a  national  policy. 

Our  State  commissions.  In  a  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  NARUC  In  August  of  1967  In- 
dicated without  exception  that  they  do  have 
appropriate  Jurisdiction  In  the  field  of  reli- 
ability. And  so,  I  am  sure  that  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  State  commission  position 
In  the  formulation  of  a  national  power  pol- 
icy, we  will  take  the  findings  of  our  task 
force  working  now  on  the  electric  reliability 
legislation  and  from  these  findings  a  clearer 
picture  will  emerge  as  to  the  logical  areas  of 
such  jurisdiction. 

One  of  the  possible  avenues  of  approach  to 
effectively  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
might  be  to  set  up  a  Pederal-SUte  Joint 
board  which  would  have  authority  to  pass 
Judgment  on  the  establishment  and  operat- 
ing procedures  of  the  proposed  Regional 
Councils.  As  I  envision  this  possibility,  there 
would  be  representation  from  the  State  com- 
mission involved  within  the  geographical 
area  encompassed  by  the  Regional  Council 
and,  of  course,  a  representative  from  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  who  probably  would 
act  as  chairman  of  the  board. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Joint  board  theory, 
although  It  Is  obviously  modified  from  this 
which  I  propose  today,  has  been  used  exten- 
sively in  proceedings  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Contunisslon  In  matters  of  transporta- 
tion for  many  years.  Most  of  our  State  com- 
missions have  enthusiastically  participated 
and  almost  without  exception  everyone  is 
agreed,  at  both  the  State  and  Federal  levels 
and  in  the  Industry  Itself,  that  the  Joint 
board  procedure  has  made  for  fundamentally 
sound  decisions  In  literally  thousands  of 
cases. 

This,  as  I  say.  In  perhaps  a  very  rough 
sense.  Is  one  avenue  of  approach  in  integrat- 
ing the  Federal  and  State  responsibilities 
into  the  matter  of  electric  reliability. 

The  history  of  regulation  of  the  electric 
industry  In  the  United  States  basically  is  no 
different  than  the  regulation  of  any  other 
utility  or  transportation  service.  Certainly 
no  one  will  argue  but  what  the  local  areas 
concerning  rates  and  appropriate  service 
should  be  vested  under  the  full  control  of 
our  State  commissions  and  that  the  flow  of 
energy  across  State  boundaries  In  Interstate 
commerce  obviously  falls  properly  under  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

And  so.  as  we  delve  Into  the  area  of  relia- 
bility, prodded  as  we  all  were  by  the  North- 
east Blackout  of  two  years  ago,  we  do  find 
Immediately  some  real  soft  spots  In  our  as- 
sessment of  the  total  picture.  In  many  areas 
of  the  country  we  have  private  and  public 
utilities  not  only  refusing  to  cooperate  In 
Joint  planning  or  transmission  or  generating 
facilities  but  literally  battling  each  other  at 
swords'  point  which  can  only  result  In  a 
very  weak  and  vulnerable  system. 

For  example.  In  my  own  area  of  New  Eng- 
land where  the  Investor  owned  utilities  are 
admittedly  doing  an  excellent  Job  In  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  energy  plants,  they  are. 
nevertheless.  Involved  In  a  very  bitter  strug- 
gle with  the  advocates  of  public  power  and 
the  mtmlctpal  co-ops  concerning  not  only 
the  construction  of  Federal  projects  such  as 
Dlckey-Llncoln,  but  also  concerning  the  addi- 
tional atomic  plants  which  are  In  the  plan- 
ning stage  for  all  six  States.  There  seems  to 
be  very  little  progress  being  made  In  the  at- 
tempts to  get  the  investor  owned  utilities 
and  the  public  utility  groups  together  in  a 
realistic  way  to  speed  up  much  needed  de- 
velopment of  not  only  generating  faculties 
but  adequate  transmission  lines  linking  the 
territory. 

In  other  sections  of  the  country  It  Is,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  record  that  the  North- 


west Power  Pool  includes  investor  owned 
utilities  In  Washington  and  Oregon,  for  ex- 
ample, working  side  by  aide  with  the  public 
utility  districts  and  other  pubUcly  operated 
generation,  transmission  and  distributing 
companies.  Similarly,  of  course,  since  the  de- 
velopment of  the  TVA  many  years  ago.  there 
Is  perhaps  a  greater  degree  of  effective 
planning  In  that  area  among  the  private 
companies  and  the  government  operations. 

This  Is  Just  one  more  reason  why  I  feel  it 
is  extremely  important  vhat  the  guidelines 
for  setting  up  these  Regional  Councils  under 
the  proposed  legislation  will  require  different 
approaches  in  different  parte  of  the  country, 
and  certainly  there  Is  no  disinterested  party 
in  a  better  position  to  play  a  key  role  In  the 
setting  up  of  these  Regional  CouncUs  than 
the  State  commission. 

What  Is  this  national  power  policy  that  we 
are  discussing?  What  does  It  mean?  What 
should  It  do?  And  what  should  the  States' 
role  be  In  the  formulation? 

Well,  we  are  right  back  to  the  title  of  my 
comments  this  afternoon  as  assigned  to  me 
by  your  group,  and  I  think  we  perhaps  should 
find  the  proper  role  of  the  State  commissions 
by  examining  what  they  have  done  In  the  way 
of  regulation  of  the  electric  industry  since 
the  first,  modern  day  commissions  were 
established  in  the  early  1900's. 

The  State  commissions,  strangely  enoug'a 
in  the  first  Instance,  were  established  at  the 
Insistence  of  the  electric  and  gaslight  utUiUes 
for  the  very  purpose  of  limiting  competition. 
So.  from  the  beginning  the  commissions  were 
concerned  with  local  franchises,  territory, 
local  rates  and  local  service,  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  competing  or  duplicating  light,  gas, 
and  phone  companies  in  the  same  general 
area. 

Prom  that  point,  over  the  years,  the  com- 
mission has  been  watchdog  at  the  local  level 
to  make  sure  that  in  return  for  the  monopoly 
granted  It  by  the  State,  the  utility  woiiid 
properly  serve  its  customers  in  a  given  terri- 
tory with  adequate  service  and  reasonable 
rates:  and  this,  in  a  simplified  and  very 
fundamental  way.  Is  what  our  function  must 
be.  whether  we  are  talking  about  fifty  years 
aigo  or  fifty  years  hence. 

Because  of  this,  and  because  of  the  very 
vital  need  to  keep  regulatory  control  as 
close  to  the  people  as  possible.  I  feel  a  na- 
tional power  policy  must  be  developed  from 
facts  as  thev  are  at  the  local  level,  not  from 
arbitrary  dictates  out  of  Washington  which 
may  prove  unworkable.  And  I  feel  that  the 
National  Association  of  Railroad  and  Utili- 
ties Commissioners,  the  official  organization 
of  our  State  and  Federal  commissions,  work- 
ing first  on  this  reliability  legislation,  S.  1934. 
and  later  In  a  continuing  reevaluatlon  of 
our  present  day  operations,  can  very  materi- 
ally clear  the  'air  as  to  the  relationship  of 
the  State  and  Federal  domains  and  can  re- 
fine the  regulation  of  the  electric  Industry 
to  the  advantage  of  uUUty  and  ratepayer 
alike. 

We  are  all  aware.  I  believe,  that  In  the  field 
of  communications,  the  NARUC,  the  tele- 
phone industry,  and  the  FCC  have  been  work- 
ing since  the  early  1930's  on  the  matter  of 
separations  of  Interstate  and  intrastate  plant, 
and  developed  a  formal  plan  as  early  as 
1947  which  has  been  refined  from  time  to 
time  over  the  last  twenty  years. 

So  what  has  happened  since  that  time? 
We  have  worked  continuously  and  coopera- 
tively, the  State  commission,  the  Federal 
commission,  and  Industry,  on  a  Job  of  re- 
flrUng  thU  very  basic  and  necessary  data  so 
that  there  can  be  a  more  appropriate  and 
accurate  separation  of  Interstate  and  Intra- 
state telephone  plant. 

Now,  very  frankly,  gentlemen.  I  cannot 
see  any  reason  in  the  world  why  the  regula- 
tion of  the  electric  industry  cannot  follow 
the  same  general  lines,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  If  we  aU  take  a  cue  from  the  communi- 
cations regulation  over  the  years,  we  will 
arrive  at  a  position  of  betterment  for  every- 
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one  concerned.  I  really  sincerely  believe  the 
State  commlsalona  and  the  PPC,  together, 
must  seek  a  common  ground  from  which  It 
is  possible  for  both  to  carry  out  their  as- 
signed tasks  without  either  usurping  the 
appropriate  role  of  the  other.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect the  Industry  to  cooperate  If  we  In  regu- 
lation are  miles  apart  In  our  thinking. 

The  big  Investor  owned  utilities  have 
looked  down  their  noses  at  the  municipals 
and  co-ops  and  yet,  In  every  State  they  are 
the  same  utilities  which  have  refused  to  go 
In  and  serve  sparsely  settled  territory.  The 
co-ops  and  the  municipals  in  as  just  an  arbi- 
trary and  antagonistic  attitude  have  cer- 
tainly lambasted  privately  owned  utilities 
as  "big,  bad  business,"  with  the  emphasis 
on  "big"  and  "bad." 

I  would  say  that  right  now  would  be  an 
opportune  moment  for  me  to  give  you  a  little 
quotation  which  I  read  in  the  Reader's 
Digest:  "The  greatness  of  a  man  can  nearly 
always  be  measured  by  his  willingness  to 
be  kind."  I:  certainly  would  appear  that  we 
need  a  little  bit  more  kindness  amongst  all 
of  us  and  then  things  might  be  a  little  bit 
easier,  not  only  In  the  field  of  regulation  but 
In  the  art  of  living  and  working  together. 

And  so  in  these  few  minutes  today,  I  am 
sure  I  have  not — but  It  Is  because  I  cannot — 
indicated  to  you  clearly  and  concisely  a  de- 
finitive guide  as  to  what  the  State  commis- 
sions should  be  doing  In  this  area,  but  I  do 
feel  that  within  a  year  or  two,  perhaps  within 
a  shorter  period,  we  will,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Con- 
gress, and  all  segments  of  the  electric  In- 
dustry, be  able  to  delineate,  at  least  to  a 
certain  degree,  an  area  where  the  regulatory 
function  should  be  carried  out  by  the  State, 
and  define  more  clearly  the  areas  which 
should  be  left  to  the  FPC. 

I  am  hopeful  the  Congress,  which  has  In 
the  past  two  years  shown  a  bit  more  sympa- 
thy for  the  capability  of  our  State  commis- 
sions, has  come  to  realize  that  we  still  can 
be  very  vital  and  much  needed  Insiltutlons. 
The  regulatory  function  of  government  Is 
more  needed  today  than  It  was  In  the  years 
between  1910  and  1920  when  most  of  our 
State  commissions  were  established.  No  phase 
of  government,  no  function  of  government. 
can  suffer  more  by  having  all  the  shots  called 
from  Washington  than  can  the  State  regula- 
tory agencies.  Regulation  must.  In  Its  most 
fundamental  sense,  be  close  to  the  people 
and  to  their  problems. 


AMENDMENT    OF    THE    CONSTITU- 
TION   BY   CONVENTION 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  invite  at- 
tention to  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 1,  1967.  commenting  on  the  hearings 
held  on  October  30  and  31.  by  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Pow- 
ers on  the  subject  of  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  by  a  national  convention 
called  by  Congress  upon  the  application 
of  two-thirds  of  the  State  legislatures,  as 
provided  by  article  V. 

The  editorial  suggested  that  the  sub- 
committee should  not  limit  its  hearings 
to  a  consideration  of  Senate  bill  2307, 
which  would  set  up  guidelines  for  a  pos- 
sible constitutional  convention  called  by 
the  States,  but  should  also  consider  the 
possibility  of  amending  article  V  to  elim- 
inate the  convention  method  of  propos- 
ing amendments,  which,  according  to  the 
editorial,  "was  sandwiched  into  the  Con- 
stitution as  an  afterthought."  The  edi- 
torial further  suggests  that  if  Congress  is 
unable  to  delete  the  constitutional  con- 
vention provision  from  article  V  by 
amendment,    "the   second    best   course 


would  be  to  Interpret  it  so  strictly  tliat 
the  States  would  be  loath  to  try  to  use 
it." 

Mr.  President,  the  editorial  was  con- 
structive In  one  respect,  but  shocking  In 
other  respects. 

It  was  constructive  in  suggesting  an 
amendment  to  article  V.  Since  the  con- 
vention method  of  proposing  amend- 
ments has  never  been  used  and  so  many 
vexing  questions  concerning  it  remain 
unanswered,  there  are  grave  dangers  in 
resorting  to  it  now.  It  would  be  helpful, 
therefore,  to  clarify  the  procedure  by 
amendment  or,  if  the  provision  is  ad- 
Judged  an  anomaly,  to  delete  it  alto- 
gether and  rely  upon  the  other  method 
of  amendment  by  congressional  proposal 
and  State  ratification. 

The  editorial  was  shocking  in  its  mis- 
statement of  history  concerning  the 
framing  of  article  V.  Far  from  being  an 
"afterthought,"  the  method  of  amend- 
ment by  State  Initiation  and  State  rati- 
fication was  the  sole  amendment  proce- 
dure set  forth  in  the  version  of  article  V. 
first  adopted  by  the  1787  Convention.  The 
National  Legislature  was  to  be  excluded 
altogether  from  the  amendment  process. 
Upon  reconsideration,  however,  it  was 
urged  that  Congress  be  empowered  to 
propose  amendments  to  the  States  for 
their  approval.  The  final  draft  read  in 
terms  of  alternative  methods.  Two-thirds 
of  each  House  of  Congress  or  two-thirds 
of  the  State  legislatures  could  propose 
amendments  which,  in  either  case,  would 
require  ratification  by  three-fourths  of 
the  States.  The  debates  show  clearly  that 
the  two  methods  of  proposing  amend- 
ments were  intended  by  the  Framers  to 
operate  as  parallel  procedures,  neither 
more  difBcult  of  achievement  than  the 
other.  Historically,  the  article  has  not 
operated  that  way.  of  course,  but  this 
should  not  be  taicen  to  suggest  that  pro- 
posal by  Congress  was  felt  to  be  the 
"regular"  method  of  amendment  and 
proposal  by  the  States  an  "afterthought." 

The  editorial  was  most  shocking,  how- 
ever, in  its  suggestion  that,  if  Congress 
could  not  amend  article  V  by  the  appro- 
priate amendment  process,  it  should  in 
effect  do  so  by  enacting  "implementing" 
legislation  so  restrictive  as  to  preclude 
the  enforcement  of  the  constitutional 
mandate  to  call  a  convention  if  enough 
States  apply.  Such  a  course  would  be  a 
flagrant  disavowal  of  the  clear  language 
and  intent  of  the  article. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  convention 
method  of  amendment  was  meant  to  be 
an  attainable  means  of  constitutional 
change.  It  was  meant  tc  enable  the  States 
to  initiate  the  proposal  of  amendments 
deemed  necessary  to  remedy  excesses  of 
power  in  the  National  Government,  since 
it  was  considered  unlikely  that  the  Na- 
tional Legislature  would  propose  amend- 
ments to  curb  national  power.  I  think 
that  reason  is  valid  still ;  but  if  Congress 
should  conclude  otherwise,  the  conven- 
tion method  of  amendment  should  be 
deleted.  Those  are  the  only  two  honest 
alternatives,  however,  to  delete  the  pro- 
vision from  article  V  by  constitutional 
amendment  or.  failing  that,  to  make 
provision  for  effectuating — not  destroy- 
ing— the  constitutional  provision  for 
amendment  by  State  action. 
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The  mandate  in  article  V  is  clear.  Con- 
gress should  not  attempt  to  circumvent 
its  obligation  by  placing  as  many  hur- 
dles as  possible  In  the  way  of  effective 
use  of  tills  perfectly  legitimate  amend- 
ment procedure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  editorial 
to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  that  point  a  discussion 
of  the  history  of  the  adoption  of  article 
V  written  by  Prof.  Philip  B.  Kurland, 
chief  consultant  to  the  Subcommittee  oti 
Separation  of  Powers.  The  discussion  ap- 
peared as  the  preface  to  a  chapter,  edited 
by  Professor  Kurland,  on  "Article  V  and 
the  Amending  Process"  in  "An  American 
Primer,"  University  of  Cliicago  Press, 
1966,  pages  130  to  138. 

It  should  be  useful  in  clarifying  tlie 
historical  misconceptions  about  article  V 
which  apparently  are  entertained  by  per- 
sons both  within  Congress  and  outside  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  discussion  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  1,  1967) 

Amendment  Conteoverst 
The  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  the 
Separation  of  Powers  Is  quite  properly  i'xxu- 
Ing  attention  on  the  controversy  over  how 
the  Constitution  may  be  amended.  But  It 
ought  not  to  limit  its  hearing  to  the  highly 
dubious  Ervln  bill  Intended  to  set  up  guide- 
lines for  a  possible  constitutional  convention 
to  be  called  by  the  states.  It  would  be  far 
more  useful  to  talk  about  the  elimination  of 
this  Achilles'  heel  from  the  charter  of  1787. 
The  Subcommittee's  hearings  are  timely 
because  32  states  have  petitioned  Congress 
to  call  a  constitutional  convention  to  undo 
the  Supreme  Court's  equal-representation 
rulings.  There  are  many  indications  that 
this  movement  is  already  dead  because  the 
two  additional  state  petitions  needed  to  make 
a  two-thirds  majority  are  not  likely  to  be 
forthcoming  and  some  of  the  existing  peti- 
tions are  likely  to  be  rescinded  next  year. 
But  if  the  two  additional  votes  should  be 
obtained  Congress  would  be  embarrassed  by 
numerous  unanswered  questions. 

The  Constitution  says  that  Congress  "shall 
call  a  Convention  for  proposing  Amend- 
ments" whenever  two-thirds  of  the  states 
request  It.  Presumably  Congress  would  de- 
cide when  and  where  such  a  convention 
should  be  held.  But  there  is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate whether  Congress  could  limit  the  con- 
vention to  amendments  proposed  In  the  peti- 
tion, whether  the  petitions  would  have  to  be 
Identical,  how  the  convention  would  vote 
and  Bo  forth.  Senator  Ervln 's  bill  Is  an  at- 
tempt to  answer  these  questions  and  thus  to 
avoid  a  period  of  chaos  If  two-thirds  of  the 
states  should  ever  agree  on  such  a  petition, 
which  they  have  never  succeeded  In  doing  in 
the  past.  But  at  least  one  provision  of  his 
bill — that  each  state  In  such  a  convention 
have  but  one  vote,  determined  by  the  ma- 
jority of  Its  delegates — Is  a  flagrant  flouting 
of  democratic  principle.  Another  of  his  pro- 
visions— that  Congress  could  veto  amend- 
ments proposed  by  a  convention  If  It  should 
exceed  the  scope  of  the  mandate  given  It  by 
Congress — would  raise  grave  questions  of 
constitutionality. 

The  best  thing  to  do  with  this  alternative 
method  of  proposing  amendments,  which 
was  sandwiched  Into  the  Constitution  as  an 
afterthought,  would  be  to  repeal  It.  The  reg- 
ular method  of  having  amendments  pro- 
posed by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House 
and  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  states 
has  worked  well.  There  Is  no  oocaslon  for 
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deviation  from  It.  Indeed,  the  idea  of  chang- 
ing the  Constitution  by  action  of  the  states 
alone,  with  Congress  merely  arranging  de- 
yillj  of  the  meeting,  is  an  absurdity  in  the 
present  posture  of  Federal-state  relations. 
If  Congress  Is  not  ready  to  wipe  out  this 
constitutional  defect,  the  second  best  course 
would  be  to  interpret  It  so  strictly  that  the 
states  would  be  loath  to  try  to  use  It. 

ARTICLE    V    AND    THE    AMENDING    PROCESS 

(Edited  by  Philip  B.  Kurland) 

However  natural  it  may  now  seem  for  the 
Constitution  to  provide  for  Its  own  amend- 
ment, we  should  remember  Holmes'  warning 
against  confusing  the  familiar  with  the  nec- 
essary. There  are  other,  more  recent,  na- 
tional constitutions  that  make  no  such  pro- 
vision. The  nature  of  the  political  compro- 
mises that  resulted  from  the  1787  Conven- 
tion was  reason  enough  for  those  present  not 
to  tolerate  a  ready  method  of  undoing  what 
they  had  done.  Article  V.  like  most  of  the 
important  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
must  be  attributed  more  to  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  compromise  that  dominated  the 
Convention  than  to  dedication  to  principle. 

Although  the  original  Virginia  Plan  pro- 
vided for  a  method  of  amendment,  the  first 
essential  question  resolved  by  the  Conven- 
uon  was  whether  any  method  of  amendment 
should  be  provided.  Despite  strong  opposi- 
tion from  men  such  as  Charles  Plnckney  of 
South  Carolina,  the  Convention  soon  agreed 
;n  principle  to  the  desirability  of  specifying 
.1.  mode  for  amendment,  with  Mason,  Ran- 
dolph, and  Madison  of  Virginia,  Gouverueur 
.Morris  of  Pennsylvania.  Elbridge  Gerry  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Hamilton  of  New  York 
leading  the  Convention  toward  accepting  the 
necessity  of  such  a  provision. 

The  Virginia  Plan  not  only  specified  an 
.amendment  process  but  provided  also  that 
the  national  legislature  be  excluded  from 
participation  In  that  process.  And  it  was  on 
the  question  of  the  proper  role  of  Congress 
that  the  second  major  conflict  was  fought. 
When  first  reported  by  the  Committee  of 
Detail,  the  provision  called  for  amendment 
by  a  convention  to  be  called— apparently  as 
2  ministerial  action — by  the  national  legls- 
bture  on  application  of  the  legislatures  of 
Two-thlrds  of  the  states.  Although  this  plan 
was  first  approved,  the  issue  was  again  raised 
en  Gerry's  motion  for  reconsideration,  sec- 
ended  by  Hamilton,  and  supported  by 
Madison. 

On  reconsideration,  Sherman  of  Connecti- 
cut sought  to  have  the  power  given  to  the  na- 
tional legislature  to  propose  amendments  to 
•he  states  for  their  approval.  Wilson  of  Penn- 
sylvania suggested  that  the  approval  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  states  should  be  suflicient,  and 
when  this  proposal  was  lost  he  was  able  to 
secure  consent  to  a  requirement  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States.  At  this  point  Madi- 
son offered  what  was  in  effect  a  substitute  for 
the  Committee  of  Detail's  amended  recom- 
mendation. It  read,  as  the  final  draft  was  to 
read.  In  terms  of  alternative  methods.  Two- 
thirds  of  each  house  of  Congress  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  state  legislatures  could  propose 
amendments.  The  amendments  were  to  be 
ratified  when  approved  either  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  state  legislatures  or  by  con- 
ventions in  three-fourths  of  the  states.  This 
compromise  eventually  overctune  the  second 
difficulty.  By  providing  for  alternative  meth- 
ods of  procedures,  the  Madison  proposal  also 
made  possible  the  compromise  between  those 
who  would,  from  fear  of  the  reticence  of  the 
national  legislature  to  correct  its  own  abuses, 
utilize  the  convention  as  the  means  of  ini- 
tiating change,  and  those  who,  like  Mason, 
wanted  the  national  legislature  to  be  the  sole 
sponsor  of  amendmente. 

This  compromise  did  not,  however,  end  the 
disputes  over  the  content  of  the  amend- 
ment article.  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina  In- 
sisted that  approval  could  not  be  forthcom- 


ing If  the  provisions  relating  to  slavery  there- 
tofore approved  were  to  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment. Again  compromise  carried  the  day  and 
it  was  decided  that  theee  sections  of  the  Con- 
stitution were  not  to  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment prior  to  1808.  Having  learned  that  state 
Interests  could  be  protected  against  amend- 
ment, at  least  for  some  period  of  time.  Sher- 
man moved  that  the  Constitution  should  not 
be  subject  to  amendment  to  limit  the  In- 
ternal authority  of  the  states  nor  to  deprive 
any  of  them  of  their  equal  representation  In 
the  Senate.  A  different  form  of  compromise 
was  the  result  of  this  effort. 

Sherman  lost  In  his  effort  to  secure  the 
states  against  interference  with  the  exercise 
of  their  police  power,  but  he  won  a  guaranty 
that  the  right  of  equal  representation  in  the 
Senate  should  not  be  changed.  The  latter 
protection.  It  quickly  became  apparent,  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  assure  approval  by 
the  small  states  that  had  backed  the  New 
Jersey  Plan,  and  It  was  written  Into  the  Con- 
stitution without  a  single  objection. 

Article  V,  which  resulted  from  these  delib- 
erations, mtist  be  attributed  largely  to  Madi- 
son, with  the  obvious  active  participation  of 
Hamilton. 

The  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both 
Houses,  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose 
Amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the 
Application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two  thirds 
of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a  Convention 
for  proposing  Amendments,  which,  in  either 
Case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  Pur- 
poses, as  Part  of  this  Constitution,  when 
ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three  fourths 
of  the  several  States,  or  by  Conventions  in 
three  fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other 
Mode  of  Ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the 
Congress;  Provided  that  no  Amendment 
which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  Year  One 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  in 
any  Manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth  Clauses 
in  the  Ninth  Section  of  the  first  Article:  and 
that  no  State,  without  its  Consent,  shall  be 
deprived  of  It's  equal  Suffrage  in  the  Senate. 


RACIAL  IMBALANCE  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  week  during  hearings  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  I  expressed  my  op- 
position to  the  transportation  of  students 
to  public  schools  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  racial 
imbalance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in 
the  Record  pertinent  excerpts  from  those 
printed  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BUSING     STUDENTS 

Senator  Btkb.  Yes.  All  right,  now  let's  talk 
about  the  busing  of  students.  You  wrote  to 
me  on  August  31  stating  that  the  total  of 
1.782  children — let  me  read  the  sentence: 

"The  public  schools  plan  to  rent  buses  to 
transport  a  total  of  1,782  children  from  over- 
crowded to  underpopulated  schools." 

You  also  stated  that  the  total  annual  cost 
of  all  transportation  Is  estimated  to  be  about 
$378,338.  Do  you  have  any  sharper  flgtires  now, 
Mr.  Henley? 

Mr.  Hknlet.  We  are  busing  1.322  elemen- 
tary school  children,  approximately.  I  am  not 
certain  on  the  Junior  high  but  approximately 
400  Jimlor  high  school  children,  and  we  are 
•supplying  bus  Ucketa  for  a  little  over  300  sec- 
ondary school  students. 

COST    or    BUS    TKAVXL 

Senator  Btsd.  What  Is  the  cost?  What  will 
be  the  annual  cost? 


Dr.  Cabbou..  We  have  not  reprojected  these 
costs  since  our  original  estimate.  We  could 
reproject  that  and  give  you  a  sharper  figure. 
I    am    thinking    about    •400,000.    It    is    up 

sUghtly. 

Senator  Btrd.  About  $400,000. 

Dr.  Carroll.  Approximately  that. 

Senator  Bted.  This  amounts  to  about  WOO 
per  pupU.  doesn't  it? 

Dr.  Carroll.  2.000  pupils,  It  would  nin 
pretty  close  to  that:  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  •200  per  pupil. 

Dr.  Carroll.  Yes. 

Senator  Btrd.  This  Is  a  pretty  costly  ven- 
ttire  for  an  experiment  In  folly.  Where  do  you 
propose  to  get  this  money? 

FTJNDS  FROM  IMPACT  AID 

Dr.  Carroll.  This  money  is  all  at  the  pres- 
ent time  out  of  Impact  aid.  which  la  the  only 
funds  available  to  the  board  for  this  purpose. 

Senator  Btrb.  How  long  will  that  last? 

Dr.  Carroll.  Well,  It  will  last.  We  have 
enough  money  to  continue  this,  and  I  think 
the  total  funds  avaUabllity  will  Increase  to 
a  somewhat  higher  level  next  year  and  the 
year  following  so  we  could  probably  retain 
at  this  level  for  some  time. 

HEW  REPORT  LANGUAGE 

Senator  Btrd.  .\re  you  aware  of  the  Ian-  ■ 
guage  in  the  HEW  Appropriations  Committee 
report? 

Dr.  Carroll.  I  am  aware  of  that.  I  wasn't 
aware  that  this  was  appUing  to  the  provision 
of  Public  Law  874  funds  to  schools. 

Senator  Btrd.  I  would  like  to  put  that  lan- 
guage in  the  record. 

The  Information  follows: 

"excerpt  from  hew  report 
"The  committee  recommends  that  no  funds 
herein  provided  for  the  Office  of  Education 
shall  be  used  for  busing  of  public  school 
students  or  for  any  other  activities  calculated 
to  eliminate  racial  Imbalance  in  the  public 
schools." 

ATTmroE    OF    SUBCOMMITTEr    ON    BUSING 

Senator  Btrd.  You  are  aware  of  this  sub- 
committee's opposition  to  the  btislng  of 
students. 

Dr.  Carroll.  Yes. 

Senator  Btrd.  To  eliminate  racial  imbal- 
ance. 

Dr.  Carroll.  Yes,  sir 

Senator  Btrd.  You  are  aware  of  the  lan- 
guage in  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  which 
essentially  stated  that  desegregation  was  not 
to  mean  the  elimination  of  racial  Imbalance 
m  the  public  schools,  are  you  not? 

Dr.  Carroll.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  read 
that  particular  area.  I  think  I  have  heard 
discussions  on  it. 

Excerpt  from  act  follows: 

"TITLE  rv — DESEGREGATION  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

"  Definitioni 

"Sec.  401.  As  used  In  this  title — 

"(a)  'Commissioner'  means  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

"(b)  'Desegregation'  means  the  assignment 
of  studenU  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schools  without  regard  to  their  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  but  'desegrega- 
tion' shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  In  order  to  overcome 
racial  Imbalance." 

EXCERPT  FROM  SENATE  FLOOR  COLLOQtJT 

Excerpts  from  the  fioor  colloquy  during  the 
debate  on  the  1»64  Civil  Rights  Act.  as  It 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  of  June 
4.  1964.  are  reprinted  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Btrd  of  West  'Virginia.  Can  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  assure  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  that  under  title  VI  schoolchil- 
dren may  not  be  bussed  from  one  end  of  the 
community  to  another  end  of  the  communi- 
ty at  the  taxpayers'  expense  to  reUeve  so- 
called  racial  Imbalance  In  the  schools? 

"Mr.  HUMPHRKT.  I  do 
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••Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Virginia.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  cite  the  language  in 
title  VI  which  would  give  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  such  assurance? 

"Mr.  Humphrey.  That  language  Is  to  be 
found  In  another  title  of  the  bill.  In  addition 
to  the  assurances  to  be  gained  from  a  care- 
ful reading  of  title  VT  Itself. 

"Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Virginia.  In  title  IV? 

"Mr.  HUMPHRET.  In  title  IV  of  the  bill. 

"Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  But  would  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  also  Indicate  wheth- 
er the  words  (In  title  IV)  would  preclude  the 
OfBce  of  Education,  under  section  602,  of 
title  VI.  from  establishing  a  requirement  that 
school  boards  and  school  districts  shall  take 
action  to  relieve  racial  Imbalance  wherever 
It  may  be  deemed  to  exist? 

"Mr,  Humphrey.  Yes,  I  do  not  believe  In 
duplicity.  I  believe  that  If  we  Include  the 
language  In  title  IV.  It  must  apply  through- 
out the  act." 

FUNDS  IN  1969  BUDGET  FOR  BUSING 

Senator  Btsd  I  think  I  put  this  In  the 
record  earlier  this  year.  Do  you  plan  to  ask 
for  any  money  in  your  1969  budget  for  the 
purpose  of  busing  students? 

Dr.  Carroll.  Yes.  It  has  not  gone  to  staff 
or  to  the  board  at  the  present  time,  but  the 
present  plans  are  to  at  least  bring  It  to  the 
board  and  I  am  sure  that  the  board  will 
request  it 

Senator  Btrd.  But  I  am  Just  as  sure  that 
this  subcommittee  will  strike  It  out. 

Dr  CARROLL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd  If  I  have  anything  to  do 
with  It  As  long  as  I  am  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee,  I  am  going  to  recommend 
against  the  use  of  public  moneys  in  this  bill 
for  the  busing  of  students  to  eliminate  racial 
Imbalance  In  the  schools. 

This  hasn't  been  required  by  any  Su- 
preme Court  decision.  It  wasn't  required  in 
the  Boiling  v.  Sharpe  case,  and  it  hasn't  been 
required  by  any  congressional  statute.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Congress  has  spoken  In 
at  '.east  one  piece  of  legislation  and  In  the 
HEW  appropriations  committee  report  In 
such  a  way  as  to  indicate  its  Intent  that 
moneys  are  not  to  be  used  for  busing  stu- 
dents to  eliminate  racial  Imbalance. 

I  think  It  Is  simply  preposterous  to  spend 
8200  per  student  to  bus  students  to  eliminate 
racial  Imbalance,  I  am  not  opposed  to  inte- 
grated schools  per  se.  1  am  in  favor  of  up- 
grading our  schools,  and  against  forced  inte- 
gration of  schools.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
hasn't  ruled  against  racial  Imbalance.  It  only 
ruled  against  discrimination  and  against 
forced  segregation.  It  prohibited  govern- 
ments from  fostering  and  requiring  racially 
segregated  public  schools. 
The  case  decision  follows: 

"[Boiling  V.  Sharpe:  Syllabusl 
"bolling  et  al.  r.  sharpt  et  al,.  cehtiorar: 
TO   the    united   states   court   of   appeals 

FOR  THE  district  OF  COLUMBIA  CIRCUTT 

"(No,  8:  Argued  December  10-11,  1952 — Re- 
argued December  8-9,  1953,— Decided  Mav 
17.  19541 

"  'Racial  segregation  In  the  public  schools 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  a  denial  to 
Negro  children  of  the  due  process  of  law 
guaranteed  by  the  Fifth  Amendment.'  Pp 
498-500 

"'(ai  Though  the  Fifth  Amendment  does 
not  contain  an  equal  protection  clause,  as 
does  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  which  ap- 
plies only  to  the  States,  the  concepts  of 
equal  protection  and  due  process  are  not 
mutually  exclusive.'  P,  499. 

"  '  b  I  Dlscrtmlnatlon  may  be  so  unjustifia- 
ble as  to  be  violative  of  due  process.'  P.  499, 

"'ici  Segregation  in  public  education  Is 
not  reasonably  related  to  any  proper  govern- 
mental objective,  and  thus  It  Imposes  on 
Negro  children  of  the  District  of  Columbia  a 
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burden  that  constitutes  an  arbitrary  depri- 
vation of  their  liberty  In  violation  of  the 
Due  Process  Clause.'  Pp.  499-500. 

"'(d)  In  view  of  this  Courts  decision  in 
Brown  V.  Board  of  Education,  ante,  p.  483, 
that  the  Constitution  prohibits  the  States 
from  maintaining  racially  segregated  public 
schools.  It  would  be  unthinkable  that  the 
same  Constitution  would  Impose  a  lesser  duty 
on  the  Federal  Government."  P.  500, 

"'(e)  The  case  Is  restored  to  the  docket 
for  further  argument  on  specified  questions 
relating  to  the  form  of  the  decree,'  P,  500. 

■'George  E.  C.  Hayes  and  James  M.  Nabrit, 
Jr.  argued  the  cause  for  petitioners  on  th? 
original  argument  and  on  the  reargument. 
With  them  on  the  briefs  were  George  M. 
Johnson  and  Herbert  O.  Reid.  Jr.  Charle.i  \V 
Quick  was  also  on  the  brief  on  the  reargu- 
ment. 

"Milton  D.  Korman  argrued  the  cause  for 
respondents  on  the  original  argument  and 
on  the  reargument.  With  him  on  the  briefs 
were  Vernon  E.  West,  Chester  H.  Gray  and 
Lyman  J.  Umstead. 

"By  special  leave  of  Court.  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Rankin  argued  the  cause 
on  the  reargument  for  the  United  States,  as 
amicus  curiae,  urging  reversal.  With  him  on 
the  brief  were  Attorney  General  BrouneU, 
Philip  Elman,  Leon  Ulman.  William  J.  La- 
mont  and  M.  Magdelena  Schoch.  James  P. 
McGranery.  then  Attorney  General,  and 
Philip  Elman  filed  a  brief  on  the  original 
argument  for  the  United  States,  as  amicus 
euriae.  urging  reversal, 

"Briefs  of  amid  curiae  supporting  petition- 
ers were  filed  by  S.  Walter  Shine.  San  ford 
H.  Bolt  and  Samuel  B.  Groner  for  the  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Human  Rights  et  al,:  bv 
John  Ligtenberg  and  Selma  M.  Borchardt  for 
the  American  Federation  of  Teachers:  and 
by  Phineas  Indritz  for  the  American  Vet- 
erans Committee.  Inc. 

"Mr.  Chut  Justice  Warren  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  Court. 

"This  case  challenges  the  validity  of  segre- 
gation In  the  public  schools  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  petitioners,  minors  of  the 
Negro  race,  allege  that  such  segregation  de- 
prives them  of  due  process  of  law  under  the 
Fifth  Amendment.  They  were  refused  admis- 
sion to  a  public  school  attended  by  white 
children  solely  because  of  their  race.  Thev 
sought  the  aid  of  the  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  obtaining  admission. 
That  court  dismissed  their  complaint.  The 
Court  granted  a  writ  of  certiorari  before 
Judgment  In  the  Court  of  Appeals  because  of 
the  Importance  of  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion presented.  344  U.S.  873. 

'We  have  this  day  held  that  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment prohibits  the  states  from  maintaining 
racially  segregated  public  schools.'  The  legal 
problem  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  some- 
what different,  however.  The  Fifth  Amend- 
ment, which  is  applicable  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  does  not  contain  an  equal  protec- 
tion clause  as  does  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment which  applies  only  to  the  states  But 
the  concepts  of  equal  protection  and  due 
process,  both  stemming  from  our  American 
Ideal  of  fairness,  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 
The  'equal  protection  of  the  laws'  Is  a  more 
explicit  safeguard  of  prohibited  unfairness 
than  'due  process  of  law,'  and.  therefore,  we 
do  not  Imply  that  the  two  are  alwavs  inter- 
changeable phrases.  But,  as  this  Court  has 
recognized,  discrimination  may  be  so  un- 
justifiable as  to  be  violative  of  due  process, - 
"Classifications  based  solely  upon  race 
must  be  scrutinized  with  particular  care, 
since  they  are  contrary  to  our  traditions  and 


'  Brou-n  v.  Board  of  Education,  ante.  p.  483," 
-Detroit  Bank   v.   United   States.  317   U.S. 
329:    Currin   v,    Wallace,   306   U,S,    1,    13-14: 
Steward  Machine  Co.  v.  Davis.  301  U  S    546 
585. 


hence  constitutionally  suspect.'  As  long  ago 
as  1896,  this  Court  declared  the  prlnclpi. 
'that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  State* 
in  its  present  form,  forbids,  so  far  as  civu 
and  political  rights  are  concerned,  dlscrimi- 
nation  by  the  General  Government,  or  by  the 
States,  against  any  citizen  because  of  hu 
race.'  *  And  in  Buchanan  v.  Warley.  245.  US 
60,  the  Court  held  that  a  statute  which 
limited  the  right  of  a  property  owner  to  con- 
vey  his  property  to  a  person  of  another  race 
was,  as  an  unreasonable  discrimination,  a 
denial  of  due  process  of  law. 

"Although  the  Court  has  not  assumed  to 
define  'liberty'  with  any  great  precision,  that 
term  Is  not  confined  to  mere  freedom  from 
bodily  restraint.  Liberty  under  law  extends 
to  the  full  range  of  conduct  which  the  In- 
dividual Is  free  to  pursue,  and  it  cannot  'oe 
restricted  except  for  a  proper  governmental 
objective.  Segregation  In  public  education  is 
not  reasonably  related  to  any  proper  govern- 
mental objective,  and  thus  It  imposes  on 
Negro  children  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
a  burden  that  constitutes  an  arbitrary  dep- 
rivation of  their  liberty  in  violation  of  the 
Due  Process  Clause. 

"In  view  of  our  decision  that  the  Con- 
stitution prohibits  the  states  from  main- 
taining racially  segregated  public  schools,  it 
would  be  unthinkable  that  the  same  Consti- 
tution would  Impose  a  lesser  dutv  on  the 
Federal  Government,'^  We  hold  that  racial 
segregation  In  the  public  schools  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  a  denial  of  the  due  proc- 
ess of  law  guaranteed  bv  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

"For  the  reasons  set  out  In  Brown  v.  Board 
of  Education,  this  case  v.ill  be  restored  to 
the  docket  for  reargument  on  Questions  4 
and  5  previously  propounded  bv  the  Court 
345  U.S.  972. 

"It  is  so  ordered." 

BUSES  to  RELIEVE  OVERCROWDING 

Dr.  Carroll.  Some  of  the  funds  for  the 
busing  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  integration, 
but  have  been  used  to  relieve  overcrowding 

Senator  Btrd.  Pardon  me? 

Dr.  Carroll.  Have  been  used  only  to  relieve 
overcrowding.  For  example,  400  Junior  high 
school  students. 

Senator  Byrd.  Yes.  I  kno-s,-.  Dr.  Hansen  told 
nie  about  that. 

Dr,  Carroll.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Byrd,  You  were  busing  students. 
I  think,  to  about  18  schools. 

Dr.  Carroll.  Yes,  sir:  approximately  that. 

Senator  Byrd.  To  relieve  overcrowding 

Dr.  Carroll,  That  was  to  relieve  overcrowd- 
ing in  these  cases;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Byrd,  Yes.  but  it  Is  not  being  done 
here  now  under  the  pretext  of  simply  reliev- 
ing overcrowding.  It  Is  also  being  done  to 
eliminate  so-called  racial  Imbalance,  and  I 
think  we  are  kidding  ourselves  If  we  think 
that,  with  the  10  percent  or  8  percent  whlt« 
school  population  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, you  are  ever  going  to  have  any  even  blend 
acrc>J3  the  board,  even  an  8  percent  white 
blend  across  the  board,  without  its  entailing 
inordinately  high  costs.  Here  Is  an  example  of 
it.  $200  per  student— a  total  of  .$400,000, 
comparison  of  busing  cost  with   building 

One  of  your  capital  outlay  items  requested 
today  amounted  to  what.  less  than  J200,000. 
wasn't  It? 

Mr.  Woodson.  $199,000  Langdon  was 
S199.000, 

Dr,   Carroll.  $200,000.  sir. 

Senator  Byrd,  Yes.  $200,000. 

Dr.  Carroll.  Yes,  sir. 
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"  Korematsu  v.  United  States.  323  U.S.  214. 
216;  Hirabayashi  v.  United  States,  320  U.S 
81.  100. 

'Gibson  v.  Mississippi,  162  U.S.  565.  591. 
Cf.  Steele  v.  Louisville  a,  Nashville  R.  Co.,  323 
U.S.  192,  198-199. 

-  Cf.  Hurd  v.  Hodge,  334  U.S.  24. 


senator  Byrd.  For  one  capital  outlay  proj- 
ect In  other  words,  you  could  pay  lor  two 
similar  capital  outlay  Items  with  the  cost  of 
uuslng  these  students  for  one  school  year. 

Dr.  Carroll.  Yes. 

Senator  Byrd.  Extend  this  over  a  period  of 
10  years  and  you  would  pay  for  a  considerable 
number  of  capital  ouUay  projects,  without 
the  Inconvenience  that  Is  caused  these  chil- 
dren, t,aklng  them  all  the  way  across  town 
twice  a  day,  delaying  them  in  reaching  their 
classes,  delaying  them  in  getting  back  home 
in  "the  evening.  I  am  not  attempting  to 
excoriate  you.  I  don't  mean  to  do  this.  This 
isn't  your  fault,  it  isn't  Mr.  Woodson's  fault. 
It  isn't  Mr.  Henley's  fault. 

But  I  just  think  it  Is  simply  outrageous, 
and  as  long  as  I  have  anything  to  do  with 
ihe  judgment  that  Is  applied  to  District  of 
Columbia  appropriations  for  the  school  sys- 
tem. I  am  not  going  to  recommend  money 
'or  busing  of  students  to  eliminate  racial  im- 
balance. Now  If  Judge  Wright  wants  to  pro- 
vide the  money,  he  can  do  it.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned  he  can  pay  the  cost  of  busing 
to  eliminate  racial  imbalance.  I  have  done 
everything  I  can  do  to  Improve  the  school 
system  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  have 
championed  every  dollar  that  has  been  re- 
quested for  feasible  programs  and  projects 
and  necessary  personnel  for  schools  in  the 
7  years  that  I  have  been  on  this  subcommit- 
tee and  I,  of  course,  haven't  had  my  way 
about  all  things. 

LPGR.ADING    SCHOOLS    OBJECTIVE    OF    COMMITTEE 

I  have  championed  some  causes  in  regard 
to  which  I  lost,  and  I  want  to  keep  on  pro- 
viding the  opportunity  for  a  better  education. 
I  want  to  upgrade  the  schools.  I  want  to 
provide  compensatory  education  for  dis- 
advantaged students.  I  am  all  for  that.  I 
want  to  give  them  preschooUng,  and  I  wish 
we  could  Jtist  find  another  $100  million  some- 
where and  give  it  to  the  schools,  if  you  could 
feasibly  use  it  in  fiscal  year  1968.  But  I  am 
lust  appalled  at  this  Intolerable  and  Inex- 
cusable waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money  for 
busing  students. 

I  know  you  have  some  overcrowding.  Con- 
gress has  a  responsibility  to  help  relieve  that 
overcrowding,  and  over  the  years  I  don't 
think  it  has  lived  up  to  its  full  responsibility, 
and  we  ought  to  do  something  about  it  as 
o-alckly  as  we  can  do  it.  That  Is  my  objective 
in  providing  additional  buildings  in  neigh- 
borhoods where  the  overcrowding  exists, 

DIRECTION    or    PROJECTED    TRANSPORTATION 

Now  have  you  been  transporting  children 
from  west  of  Rock  Creek  Park  to  east  of 
Rock  Creek  Park? 

Mr.  WooDsoN.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  There  has  been  none  of  that. 

Dr.  Carroll,  It  is  only  from  east  to  west. 

Mr.  Henley.  And  east  to  east. 

Senator  Byrd.  And  east  to  east. 

Mr.  Henley.  Yes. 

Dr.  Carroll.  I  believe  about  450  elementary 
students  are  being  bused  from  east  of  Rock 
Creek  Park  to  west  of  the  park  at  the  present 
time. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  will  Insert  In  the  record  at 
this  point,  two  editorials  from  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star. 

The  editorials  follow: 
"IProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Sept.  11,  19671 

"WRIGHT'S    REVERSAL 

'In  explanation  of  his  eleventh-hour  turn- 
about decision  the  other  day  to  permit  some 
255  District  youngsters  to  remain  this  fall  In 
the  schools  they  had  already  been  attending. 
Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright  commented  that  'the 
position  of  the  children  .  .  .  looms  upper- 
most In  my  mind.' 

"Where  was  that  concern  only  a  week  be- 
fore, however,  when  the  Judge  ruled  that 
these  children,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  are 
Negro,  had  to  abandon  the  schools  of  their 
choice  and  move  Into  entirely  new  and  edu- 
cational environments? 


"School  administrators  had  cautioned  that 
such  moves  would  be  unsound  education- 
ally. And  the  Individual  pupils  Involved — 
during  their  angry,  dramatic  appearajice  be- 
fore the  school  board  last  week — told  pre- 
cisely why  In  reciting  instance  after  Instance 
of  the  unconscionable  hardships  and  disrup- 
tions they  fared. 

"The  logical  conclusion  is  that  Judge 
Wright,  as  a  non-professional,  did  not  have 
the  slightest  notion  of  these  effects  at  the 
time  of  the  InlUal  ruling.  And  this,  of  course, 
Is  an  ideal  Illustration  of  why  a  federal  judge 
who  has  no  competence  as  an  educator  has 
no  business  whatever  trying  to  run  a  school 
system. 

"The  school  board  is  to  be  commended  for 
actively  seeking  the  reversal — especially  In 
view  of  the  vehement  objections  of  members 
John  Sessions  and  Euphemla  Haynes.  We 
trust  that  a  majority  of  the  board  will  be 
equally  responsive  to  such  situations  in  the 
future.  Sessions'  comments  that  the  board's 
further  Interest  in  this  case  after  the  Initial 
ruling  was  a  'cruel  hoax."  and  that  the  board 
was  risking  a  contempt  citation,  were  Irre- 
sponsible nonsense. 

"One  aspect  of  Judge  Wright's  statement 
is  a  little  difficult  to  understand — his  Indi- 
cation that  his  reversal  of  last  week  may  be 
temporary,  pending  an  overall  review  of 
school  assignment  policies  next  January.  For 
if  his  reasons  for  not  disrupting  the  lives  of 
these  255  children  are  valid  today,  they  will 
surely  be  even  more  valid  In  mid-term  four 
months  hence. 

"At  this  stage  of  the  game,  however,  we 
choose  to  look  on  the  brighter  side  of  the 
picture,  and  recall  another  of  the  Judge's 
observations  last  Thursday:  His  characteri- 
zation of  the  255  children  as  'pawns'  in  an 
unfortunate  episode,' 

"However  he  meant  that  comment,  it  states 
the  present  dilemma  precisely.  If  the  Judge  is 
really  becoming  aware  of  the  danger  that  the 
flights  of  social  theory  he  expounded  In  the 
Hobson  v.  Hansen  decision  could  make  In- 
nocent 'pawns'  of  countless  other  children — 
in  countless  other  'unfortunate  episodes' — 
maybe  we're  getting  somewhere." 

•■[From  the  Washington  (DC)  Evening  Star. 
Sept.  18.  1967] 

"SECOND    WRIGHT    BONER 

"Earlier  this  month  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright 
modified  his  original  school  decree  to  permit 
some  255  District  youngsters  to  continue  this 
fall  in  schools  they  bad  already  been  attend- 
ing. This  was  done  after  Judge  Wright  had 
belatedly  become  aware  that  his  original 
ruling  would  work  an  unconscionable  and 
senseless  hardship  In  the  case  of  those  chil- 
dren, most  of  whom  are  Negroes. 

"District  school  officials  now  are  trying  to 
decide  what  to  do  about  a  second  unfortunate 
and  probably  unforeseen  consequence  of  the 
Wright  ruling. 

"Judge  Wright,  with  some  splendid 
rhetorical  flourishes,  ordered  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  track  system  on  the  ground  that 
It  discriminated  against  "lower  class  and 
Negro  students.'  It  turns  out.  however,  that 
there  were  some  5,000  "educable  retarded' 
children,  most  of  them  colored,  in  the  'special 
academic'  or  basic  track.  With  the  track 
system  Judicially  banned,  some  other  ar- 
rangement for  grouping  these  retarded  chil- 
dren must  be  devised  unless  they  are  to  be- 
come educational  casualties  of  the  Wright 
decree  and  of  its  interpretation  by  school 
officials. 

"As  a  temporary  measure  the  educable  re- 
tarded children  have  been  placed  In  regular 
classes,  where  they  stand  little  If  any  chance 
of  keeping  up.  An  article  by  William  Rasp- 
berry in  The  Washington  Post  told  of  the 
unhappy  experience  of  one  mother  and  child. 

"The  child,  a  nine-year-old  girl,  had  been 
making  good  progress  In  the  basic  track  at 
Tyler  Elementary  School.  'Now  she's  In  a  re- 
gular  third   grade   class,'   said   the   mother. 


and  she  comes  home  crying,  telling  me  she 
can't  understand  the  lessons.  Her  reading 
Isn't  as  good  as  it  was  last  year.' 

"Well,  this  and  other  deplorable  byprod- 
ucts of  the  Wright  decision  doubtless  will  be 
straightened  out  in  due  covirse.  But  the  es- 
sential conclusion  remains:  A  Pederal  Judge 
is  no  more  qualified  to  undertake  a  whip- 
cracking  approach  to  the  dictation  of  edu- 
cational policy  than  would  a  professional 
educator  be  qualified  to  serve  on  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals." 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  have  space  eest  of 
the  park? 

Dr.  Carroll.  Yes.  we  have  found  space  east 
of  the  park  and  have  transported  Into  those 
spaces,  and  this  Is  our  second  year  actually 
In  that  type  of  transportation. 

Senator  Byrd.  Let  me  read  from  Mr.  Hen- 
ley's letter: 

"Public  schools  plan  to  rent  biases  to 
transport  a  total  of  1.782  children  from  over- 
crowded to  underpopulated  schools.  Of  this 
total,  approximately  418  elementary  school 
students  will  be  transported  from  overcrowd- 
ed schools  east  of  Rock  Creek  Park  to  under- 
populated schools  west  of  the  park.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  approximately  730  openings 
In  the  secondary  schools  west  of  the  park  for 
which  volunteering  students  in  overcrowded 
schools  east  of  the  park  can  receive  free  DC, 
transit  bus  tickets  If  they  choose  to  transfer." 

I  repeat:  "•  •  •  730  openings  west  of  the 
park  In  secondary  schools  for  which  volun- 
teering students  east  of  the  park  can  receive 
free  DC,  Transit  bus  tickets  •  •  •" 

The  letter  also  states  as  follows:  "There 
are  also  available  some  1,300  spaces  In  sec- 
ondary schools  east  of  the  park  for  which 
transfer  may  be  requested.  However,  the 
school  system  does  not  Intend  to  pay  for  any 
transportation  costs  Involved  In  such  trans- 
fer." 

REASONS    F^DR    FREE    TRANSPORTATION 

Now  Why  provide  free  bus  tickets  to  sec- 
ondary schools  west  of  the  park  when  there 
are  spaces  east  of  the  park  at  no  cost  to  the 
school  system? 

Dr.  Carroll.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
they  were  complying  with  Judge  Wright's 
directive  that  we  should  try  to  have  greater 
Integration  and  allow  students  to  transfer 
from  east  to  west  of  the  park. 

Senator  Byrd.  Yes. 

Dr.  Carroll.  And  this  is  the  basis  for  this 
decision. 

Senator  Byrd,  Yes.  'ft'Tille  spaces  are  avail- 
able east  of  the  park,  which  would  not  be 
at  any  cost  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
school  system;  Is  that  correct? 

Dr,  Carroll,  I  think  that  Is. 

Senator  Byrd.  In  other  words,  students 
from  secondary  schools  east  of  the  park  that 
are  overcrowded  could  transfer  to  schools 
esist  of  the  park  which  are  not  overcrowded, 
and  wherein  spaces  exist,  at  no  cost  to  the 
sch(3ol  system,  but  in  order  to  bring  about 
some  kind  of  racial  mix.  the  court  decree 
Is  requiring  you,  or  at  least  you  feel  you  are 
being  required  by  it.  to  transport  secondary 
school  students  from  east  of  the  park  to 
west  of  the  park  through  the  provision  of 
bus  tickets. 

Mr.  Henley.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Byrd.  "While  those  same  students 
could  go  east  of  the  park  In  spaces  avail- 
able at  no  cost  to  the  system.  It  Just  doesn't 
make   sense. 

Dr.  Carroll.  I  think  that  Is  the  correct 
interpretation,  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  It  doesn't  make  sense. 

EFTORTS    TO    RELXE^T:    OVERCROWDING 

Mr,  Henley.  I  think  In  order  to  be  clear, 
we  are  paying  for  the  transportation  of  the 
children  from  Hart  to  Sousa  and  Evans, 

Dr.  Carroll.  Evans  and  Roper  I  believe. 

Mr.  Henltt.  That  Is  right. 

Dr.  Carroll,  These  were  in  the  original 
plan,  Evans  and  Roper  are  both  In  the  gen- 
eral area  where  they  had  some  severe  over- 
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crowding  at  Hart.  We  did  provide  that  trans-  correction  of  directive  Contracts  for  35  buses $195  Qgg 

portatlon.                                                                      jjo^    j^    Henley,  another  question  along  *0    bus    attendants     (to    provide 

Senator  Bted.  Yes.  Well,  the  school  sys-     ^^^^  ^^^^    j^  ^^^^^^  ^j  August  31.  you         supervision  on  the  buses). 157  nno 

tern  was  attempting  to  make  a  sincere  effort     ^^^^^  ^^^  j    ^^^^  ..^^^  directive  on  August  P^ee  D.C.  Transit  bus  tickets  for  730         ' 

to  alleviate  overcrowded  conditions  on  a  tem-     j^     ^g^^     erroneously    indicated    that    only         secondary  students 26,380 

^^^f^^  -T^,  .     „    .  ,  Negro  children  would  be  transported."  

Dr.  Carroli,  This  was  actually  In  our  plans         ^ou  go  on  to  say  that  -Th^dlrectlve  was  Total 378,333 

Snato '  BrT  He'reto?ore.  Dr.  Hansen  so     1Z''%^'''  ^orr.Tt  J^''"''  °"  ^''^''"'  '''  /  "?^^  .°'  explanation  may  help  put  thea. 

indicated,    and    he    stated    that    when    the      ^^^,  Z^rX%lT^f  statistics  Into  perspective.  All  students  being 

overcrowding     was     relieved,     the     busing         ^„  wTi'r  T;>,Tnwc  transported  by  bus  are  coming  from  severely 

would  not  continue.  But  here  vou  are  beln|                if.Jl,!liJ!!;^  „,  <^„nor«  rtf-K.^r*'^  !f^?°^^  ^°  *^*  Anacostla  area  a. 

required,  as  a  result  of  Judicial  decree    to      ^       Superintendent  or  Schools.  Exhibits  I  and  II  show.  A  total  of  418  of  the 

t!^e  actions  which  are  at  great  cost  to  the     ^^''"'Wa?Z'^/^,?n"r ''4,fj:,'^r.?',Q«7  w"'"''  °l  ff^  °'  '""^  '°*^'  "^'"^  transported 

taxpavers,  actions  which  Inconvenience  the     „„„  r^nZ^rUT'         '    ^           '  ^^  l'^'*'^  J'^'  ^'1?°'^^  *°  ''^°°^^  ^^^  °J 

students.  Surelv  the  students  are  Inconvenl-      rhnlr^fn^  \?,r,^n^m,ft..  nn  ty,.  nufH.t  nf  ^°^^ ^^'^^^  ^'^-  ^]f  P°^"o'i  °^  the  trans- 

enced  by  havl£g  to  be  bused  across  town,      '^^'"'ZT^^^  rJ^Z^lZ  T  l^L^riJ^LI  ^^nf "°f  la  estimated  to  cost  about  »82,734. 

when   there   arc  spaces   next   door   vlrtuallv              n  ^?.t^;5°Jl?>,  "f..^"  ^PT'^^*"^"'"^'  t^t^^^'°  ^^'  ^8"^^  ^J  «26,280  for  free  bus 

m   their   own   area   which   are   available   to         n.^„  J^^of  R^n    t  f^  .if^L  t^  ..o.m  ""i^ets  for  secondary  school  students  gives  an 

them    \s  imnortant  as  monev  Is    and  con-         DE.^a  Senator  Byrd:  I  am  pleased  to  provide  esUmated  total  cost  for  transportation  west 

?dertng  Itf  sK  supSly    U  wouid  seem  ?o  TAT,T.T^.^°''  "'^""''^  '"  '°"'  ''''''  f  ''''  ^^^  °'  •'°''°'''  "'  '' '^  °'  ^^«  ^^' 

be  better  spent  If  we  concentrated  on  pro-  of  August  23,  1967.         ,    „      ^           ^  ^^  transportation  costs.  Some  additional  coste 

vldlng  some  more  school  buildings  and  addl-  „  ^''^°^  ^^^  ?TZ^   ?  l^    h"  ^1    a^'  '^^^''^^'^l  ^°  «»*«^d  the  free  lunch  program 

tlons  to  school  buildings  over  In  the  crowded  '']^,}f^\^J'!  ^,^,  ^^^^If^"^  Zt^f.on  o'f  '°  ^'^%'*''"^''  *'"''  °'  """  ''."''  ^^'"^  ^*^* 

areas.  As  I  say,  my  criticism  Is  not  meant  to  -^^istratlon  relative  to  the  transportation  of  not  had  such  a  program  previously.  This  cost 

be  delivered  to  vou  gentlemen    Tou  are  the  '^'^"dren   from   overcrowded   schools  east   of  is  not  expected  to  be  great, 

victims  in  this  comldy  of  errors  ^""^  ^'^^^  ^""^  ^  under-populated  schools  It  should  be  noted  that  all  enrollment  fig. 

west  of  the  Park.  ures  and  costs  are  necessarily  estimates  be- 

LOCATION  OP  RELOCATABLE  CLASSROOMS                These    documents    are    generally    self-ex-  cause  school  has  not  yet  opened.  Because  of 

What    about   the    relocatable    classrooms?  planatory.  However,  one  directive  Issued  on  uncertainty  as  to  what  trU3  enrollments  wli; 

Are  these  going   to  be  placed  In   the  over-  August   14,   1967  erroneously  Indicated  that  be.  the  actual  resulting  figures  and  costs  may 

crowded  areas  east  of  the  park?  only   Negro   children   would   be   transported,  vary  somewhat  from   those  presented  here. 

Mr.  Woodson    Mr,  Chairman,  they  are  all  This  resulted  from  a  misinterpretation  of  the  Further,  all  plans  are  subject  to  the  court's 

being   placed   in   the   Anacostla   area,   all  36  Intent  of  the  court  decisions  in  the  case  of  approval  and   therfore  may  be  altered. 

of  these  buildings.  Hobson   v.   Hansen.   The  school   administra-  It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  Dtatrlct 

Senator  Btrd    Yes.  What  was  the  cost  per  tlon    is    maintaining    close    communications  of   Columbia   Schools    transported   approxl- 

pupll  with  respect  to  the  relocatable  class-  with  the  Corporation  Counsel's  Office  in  these  mately  700  elementery  school  children  last 

rooms?  matters  but  a  misunderstanding  occurred  in  year  In  order  to  reUeve  overcrowding.  Some  of 

Mr.  Woodson.  I  think  these  buildings  are  this  case.  The  directive  was  corrected  in  a  these  students  were  sent  to  schools  west  of 

costing  us  roughly  about  $14,000  apiece.  Thev  '^ter  directive  on  August  16,  1967.  A  press  re-  Rock  Creek  Park.  The  school  administration 

each  hold  30  students,  so  that lease  also  was  prepared  to  facilitate  public  had  planned   to  continue  to  transport  ele- 

Dr.  Carroll.  Roughly  $i60  or  $470  per  pupil,  understanding  of  this  matter  mentary  students  and  to  transport  some  400 

That  would  Include  the  equipment.  I  believe.         We  have  made   every  attempt  to  develop  students  from  Hart  Junior  High  School  as 

sir.  plans  which  meet  the  requirements  of  this  well.    All   plans   for    transportation   and  all 

Senator  Byrd.  Yes.  court  decision  in  good  faith,  which  are  con-  school  capacities  in  Exhibit  I  and  II  take  into 

Mr.  Carroll.  That  is  assuming  the  $14,000  sistent  with  good  educational  practice,  and  account  the  availability  of  the  36  relocatable 

figure  Just  given.  which    are    within    the    capabilities    of    the  classrooms  which  your  committee  authorized 

Senator  Btrd.  Yes    It  would  seem  to  me  school  system  to  implement.  It  is  our  hope  this  spring, 

this  would  be  the  way  to  relieve  overcrowding  that  we  are  successful  In  this  effort.  Boiling  Field  will  provide  Its  own  trans- 

at    least   temporarily.   These   could    be   used         "^^^  requested  specific  details  concerning  portatlon  for  students  coming  from  that  Base 

time  and  time  again,  year  In,  year  out.  You  plans  for  transporting  students.  The  public  as  they  did  last  year;  thus,  their  studente  are 

have  your  Initial  expenditure  which  would  schools  plan  to  rent  buses  to  transport  a  to-  not  Included  among  the  students  for  whom 

cost  only  twice  as  much  as  the  transports-  *al  of  1782  children  from  overcrowded  to  un-  we  are  paying  transportation, 

tlon  of  the  student  for  a  single  year.  If  one  der-populated  schools.  Of  this  total,  approxl-  All  the  costs  of  transportation  will  be  paid 

wanted  to  make  an  honest,  sincere,  and  con-  mately  418  elementary  school  students  will  initially  from  Impact  Aid  funds.  The  Board 

sclentlous  effort  to  relieve  overcrowding,   it  ^^  transported  from  overcrowded  schools  east  of  Education  will  consider  the  possibility  of 

seems    to  me    this   would   be   the   approach.  °^    Roc]s.    Creek    Park    to    under-populated  alternative  sources  of  funding  for  this  ei- 

Slnce   the   ruling  In  Boiling  v.   Sharpe,  the  schools  west  of  the  Park.  In  addition,  there  pense  at  a  meeting  in  the  near  future  since 

school  system  in  the  District  of  Columbia  has  ^''^  approximately  730  openings  in  the  sec-  the  cause  of  this  expense  is  necessitated  pri- 

not   discriminated   against   students   on   the  o^idary  schools  west  of  the  Park  for  which  marlly  by  lack  of  school  facilities,  and  to  a 

basis  of  color  and  of  race,  has  It    In  their  volunteering  students  in  overcrowded  schools  lesser  extent,  by  court  order, 

assignment  to  the  schools?  **^*  °^  ^^^  P*'^  '^^^  receive  free  D.C.  Transit  I  hope  we  have  provided  all  the  Informa- 

Mr.  Woodson.  No,  sir  ''^  tickets  if  they  choose  to  transfer.  Thus  tlon  you  require.  If  you  have  need  for  any 

Dr  Carroll   No  a  total  of  some  1148  elementary  and  second-  additional  Information,  I  would  be  pleased  to 

Senator  Btrd.  And  there  Is  Integration  all  ^^  tt^^"",^^  "'''"^  ^^'  °^  the  Park  may  be  provide  It. 

throughout    the    city,    isn't    there     In    the  Provided  either  buses  or  bus  tickets  to  attend  Sincerely  yours, 

schools,  and  where  there  is  resegregatlon.  It  is  ^'^l\'^'^  "^^5  °/  *^^  f "'',        .    ,                 ^  ,  Benjamin  J.  Heklet, 

not  because  of  discrimination  In  assignment  ,k?          ."I           pointed  out.  however,   that  Acting  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

of  students  is  If                                                                  ^              '^        transportation   represents  Senator  Byrd.  What  about  the  transfer  of 

Dr    Carroll     No     Wp    faiieri    fn    rnnvin,-*  ''"'^'   *   P°rtlon  of  our   total   transportation  pupils  to  undercapaclty  schools  on  the  west 

Judge  Wright  of  that   howeve?          ^°"^°=*  plans   for   this   year.   Of   the    1782   students  side  of  Rock  Creek  Park?  Shall  It  be  con- 

Senator  RTsn   Yps   t  fc-nr^w  Jr,„  hih    o^h  .^  ^^^^^    transported    by    rented    bus   approxl-  fined  to  Negro   students   from  overcapacity 

,r„^^.?v,rfTKn'J        .  ,JZ          •  *"^  "  ^^"^^'y    9''0   elementary    and    394    secondary  schools? 

Mm  thJr  Im'i^l   ^f  ^         "*  to  convince  students    (total-1364)    will    be   bused   from  Mr.  Henlet.  No.  Any  child  asking  for  a 

SdS^L  ofThU   n^fh^  h,fZVt\°,l^^^'°''  "^^'"^^^  '^'  °'  ^^"^  P'^^"  '°  °^^"  ^-^^^^'^  ^^  t'-^'^'^*'-  ^^<>™  ^^  overcapacity  school  which 

beL?e?hlfsubcommint^m.\^n^»^^  '^'  °^  ^^'   ^^'^    ^^"«  "^   ""^'^  available  is  Elementery  and  Secondary  Bducation  Act. 

?,Lt  not  loln^  ^  k^ow^- J3^^^^^^^             T  '"'"^  ^^^  ^P^""  '"  secondary  schools  east  of  title  I  designated,  which  would  mean  that  It 

U^enslble    ^n^dlturT    of'^   th.T^J^'  '!j^  "'^''^  '°'  ''^'"'^  '^'*"^'"  ""^^  "«  ^«'^"^^-  '«  ^^^  >°^««*  economic  area,  would  have  his 

m^nev  I  lust  S^vt  V  An  ,t«tP  nn.^^"  ^'  however,  the  school  system  does  not  in-  transfer  granted  In  t«rms  of  capacities  of  the 

^^^^lJ        Tk,      t    <=^^*'^**«  one  Senator  s  tend  to  pay  for  any  transportation  costs  in-  schools. 

SeX^  in  vour^igeTbuLlt^oT^iTSnow  ^'^'""^  '"  ''""^^  ''''''''"■  Senator  Btrd.  Well,  you  had  referred,  to 

SSe  to  out  the^e^^ncil                                   ^"^'"'"'^  '  ^""^  ^^-  ^^^^^^^d-  >'«t  the  num-  your  news  release  of  Au^st  14,  had  you  not? 

Tr  r!»L?,   V.      .        ^  ^"'     °^     students     being     transported     by  Mr.  Henlet.  That  Is  right,  the  first  one 

L/r.  >^AKKOT.L.  les.sir.  schools    and    also    Indicate    the    schools    to  that  we  put  out. 

senator  Btrd.  This  subcommittee  has  no  which  they  are  being  sent.  Exhibit  I  shows  Senator  Btrd.  Now  In  your  press  release  of 

control    of  course,  over  your  Federal  money  movement  from  east  of  the  Park  to  the  west  August   16.   you  stated— I  assume  you  feel 

in  grantj,  and  so  forth,  under  other  leglsla-  of  the  Park,  while  Exhibit  II  shows  move-  that  you  struck  out  that  earlier  provision 

tion,  nut  I  did  wantto  call  attention  to  the  ment  from  east  of  the  Park  to  other  schools  which  confined  the  transfers  to  Negro  stu- 

language  In  the  HEW  approprlatlonj  com-  also  east  of  the  Park  dents 

nrov^d^edTr'Jh^ni?.  .^,Th  '*'^m  ^^^  ^'^'"^''         '^^  ^^^  *''''"*'  ""^^  °^  «"  transportetlon  Mr.' Henlet.  Yes. 

want  to  r.nn.1^.?.            Education.  You  may  la  estimated  to  be  about  $378,338.  The  fol-  Senator  Btrd.  Did  you? 

want  to  consider  It.  lowing  table  Itemizes  these  costs :  Mr.  Henlet.  That  Is  right 
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PLACEMENT  IN    DNDKECAPACITT    SCHOOLS 

Senator  Byrd.  In  your  press  release  of  Au- 
gust 16  you  state  that: 

"Placement  In  undercapaclty  schools  will 
he  based  on  the  following  criteria: 

•1.  Priority  will  be  given  to  Uansfers 
Bhicb  increase  racial  integration." 

suppose  a  white  student  wants  to  transfer 
from  an  overcrowded  school  to  an  under- 
crowded  school  that  Is  white,  or  mainly 
white.  DO  you  discriminate  against  that  white 
student? 

Mr.  Henley.  No,  we  do  not. 

Senator  Byrd.  He  would  be  permitted  to 

transfer.  ,j    ... 

Mr  Henlet.  Yes;  I  am  sure  I  couldn  t 
name  the  children,  but  I  am  sure  that  we 
ia,ve  children  from  Ballou  who  are  white 
eolng  west  of  the  park. 

Senator  Byrd.  And  they  are  going  to 
schools,  undercapaclty  schools,  that  are  pre- 
dominantly white? 

Mr.  Henley.  If  they  are  going  to  Wilson. 
Western,  I  believe,  Is  about  bO/5Q. 

Dr.  Carroll.  Yes;  close  to  50  percent. 

Mr.  Henley.  That  revision  was  made  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Corporation 
Counsel.  We  had  been  In  error. 

LONG-RANGE    PtTPlL    ASSIGNMENT    PLAN 

Senate/  Byrd.  In  your  superintendent's 
circular  No.  9,  dated  August  8.  1967,  you  set 
forth  your  long-range  pupil  assignment  plan. 
and  you  indicate  as  one  of  the  steps  to  be 
taken  in  the  development  of  a  long-range 
plan,  a  study  of  school  boundaries  and  en- 
rollments in  order  to  determine  what  imme- 
diate changes  can  be  made  to  Increase  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  racial  integration  through 
busing  and  the  establishment  of  new  zones 
to  replace  abandoned  optional  zones. 

You  go  on,  on  the  following  page,  to  Include 
as  a  possible  area  requiring  study  and  analy- 
sis, in  order  to  formulate  recommendations, 
this  item: 

'■Recruitment  of  volunteer  families  west 
of  the  park  who  are  willing  to  have  their 
children  bused  east  to  schools  where  their 
presence  will  provide  Integration  to  both 
groups." 

Now  we  are  going  to  send  students  from 
west  to  east. 

Mr.  Henlet.  Sir,  I  am  not  saying  that  we 
will  do  that. 

Senator  Byrd.  No,  I  shouldn't  say  It  either. 
but  this  was  at  least  going  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Henley.  Yes. 

Senator  Byrd.  Well,  you  identify  this  bus- 
tag  item,  if  it  Is  In  your  budget  next  year. 
It  Just  would  make  even  less  sense  to  bus 
students  east  to  west  and  then  bus  students 
west  to  east. 

Mr.  Henley.  We  are  under  orders  to  con- 
sider  a  long-range   pupil    assignment  plan. 

Senator  Btrd.  Yes. 

Mr  Henlet.  I  think  that  as  we  considered 
ti.is.  we  put  into  the  plan  at  that  point  all 
the   possibilities   that   might   be  considered. 

Senator  Btrd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Henlet.  And  what  will  come  up  I  don't 
know. 

Senator  Btrd.  Well,  you  are  between  a  rock 
and  a  hard  place. 

Mr  Henlet.  Yes. 

Dr  Carroll.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  I  don't  know  what  you  will 
do  to  satisfy  the  decree,  but  you  might  keep 
this  hard  place  In  mind. 

Mr.  Henlet.  We  can't  very  well  forget  it. 

Dr.  Carroll.  We  will  describe  our  budget 
accurately,  sir. 

request  for  ruRTHEB  information  on 

TRANSPORTATION 

Senator  Btrd.  Provide  for  the  Subcommit- 
tee an  up-to-date  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
transportetlon. 

Mr.  Henlet.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  Also  supply  the  Subcom- 
mittee with  all  circulars,  directives,  et  cetera 
In  Implementing  the  decree,  If  It  Is  upheld 
by  the  Cotirt  of  Appeals.  Keep  us  supplied 


with  all  letters,  circulars,  directives,  future 
plans,  et  cetera. 

.  »  •  •  • 

rORCED    PTJPIL    INTEGRATION 

Senator  Btrd.  It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  re- 
segregate  the  schools.  I  don't  want  to  be 
misunderstood.  And  It  Is  not  my  purpose  to 
defend  forced  segregation  In  schools,  not  at 
all,  I  have  nothing  against  Integration  as 
long  as  it  Is  up  to  the  free  will  of  the  stu- 
dents. If  Negro  students  freely  wish  to  go 
to  white  schools,  and  vice  versa,  that  Is  per- 
fectly all  right  with  me.  I  have  no  objection 
to  that  and  couldn't  have.  But,  when  It 
comes  to  the  forced  mixing  of  students 
against  their  wills,  or  against  the  wills  of 
thetr  parents,  many  of  whom  are  Negro  who 
are  against  this,  many  of  whom  are  white, 
and  both  of  whom,  at  least  In  theory,  pay 
texes.  the  white  child's  parents  pay  taxes 
Just  as  does  the  Negro  child's,  then  It  be- 
comes, I  think,  discrimination  In  reverse. 
.\nd  forced  Integration  by  the  Stete,  or  by 
the  Federal  Government,  Is  Just  as  bad  as 
is  forced  segregation  by  government.  So  It 
is  that  which  I  oppose,  forced  segregation 
and  forced  race  mixing. 

Just  as  Congress  has  no  special  com- 
petency which  would  qualify  It  to  run  the 
schools  administratively,  I  feel  constrained 
to  say  that  the  courts  don't  have  any  greater 
competency.  I  think  these  matters  should 
be  left  to  the  school  officials.  And  all  the  de- 
crees In  the  world  can't  be  enforced  If  you 
don't  have  the  money. 

Dr.  Carroll.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  is  going  to  be  the  out- 
come of  this  impasse  if  you  should  request 
DC.  funds  for  busing?  You  have  the  Judi- 
ciary saying  that  you  have  got  to  do  thus  and 
so,  and  I  suppose  Implicit  In  that  decree 
Is  that  you  have  got  to  bus,  and  you  are 
going  to  have  the  legislative  branch,  at  least 
as  far  as  I  can  bring  It  about  on  this  sub- 
committee, and  I  may  fall,  but  I  will  refuse 
to  go  along  with  that  Insofar  as  providing 
DC.  funds  for  busing  Is  concerned.  Let  Judge 
Wright  teke  notice.  Again  I  say  I  have  no 
control  over  Federal  moneys  such  as  Impact 
aid.  I  can  only  speak  to  your  city  budget 
which  comes  before  this  subcommittee. 

TEACHER    INTEGRATION 

Also  in  your  plan  for  substentlal  teacher 
integration,  you  state,  Mr.  Henley,  In  your 
news  release  of  August  14  as  follows: 

"We  are  assigning  new  teachers  on  a  color 
conscious  basis.  We  are  transferring  teachers 
needed  for  the  additional  children  trans- 
ferred west  of  Rock  Creek  Park  on  a  color 
conscious  basis." 

How  can  you  do  this  under  the  Constitu- 
tion? The  Constitution  Is  colorblind.  How 
car.  you  assign  teachers  on  a  color-conscious 
basis? 

Mr.  Henlet.  We  had  not.  as  you  probably 
know,  been  keeping  records  of  the  races  of 
our  teachers.  However,  we  were  ordered  to 
make  assignments  on  a  color-consclotis  basis. 
The  fact  Is  that  we  didn't  know  until  the  6th 
of  September  when  our  teachers  showed  up 
who  they  were,  so  we  had  to  make  assign- 
ments, adjustments  in  assignments  on  the 
basis  of  teachers  whom  we  had  and  whom 
we  had  assigned  prior  to  that  time.  It  Is  a 
dilemma  In  which  we  find  ourselves. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  know. 

Mr.  Henley.  We  had  never  kept,  well,  for 
10  years  or  more  we  haven't  kept  such  rec- 
ords. We  didn't  know  until  after  Interviews 
earlier  In  the  siunmer  whether  or  not  a 
teacher  was  white  or  colored.  We  couldn't 
know  the  race  untU  the  first  day  when 
teachers  reported. 

ADXUSTMENTS    TOWARD   COMPLIANCE 

We  have  made  some  adjtistments  since 
that  time,  In  order  to  comply.  I  am  not  stire 
that  what  we  have  done  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  Judge  In  terms  of  compliance  and  in 
terms  of  the  report  that  we  have  made  to 
him  but  this  Is  an  awfully  delicate  thing. 


Senator  Byrd.  I  know  it  U.  Well,  there  Is 
room  for  a  difference  of  opinion  here.  I  wovUd 
Imagine  that  this  U  going  to  make  yotir  re- 
cniltment  problem  somewhat  more  difficult, 
and  you  may  end  up  with  fewer  white 
teachers  to  transport  to  the  west  side  of  Rock 
Creek  Park. 

Mr.  Henley.  It  could  well  be. 

Senator  Byrd.  And  you  may  end  up  with 
fewer  white  students  than  the  present  8  per- 
cent of  the  population  that  you  have  In  your 
elementary  schools.  So  the  Judge  may  be 
cutting  off  his  nose  to  spite  his  face.  He  may 
be  thwarting  his  objectives. 

I  think  this  decree — and  I  don't  want  to 
speak  In  derogation  of  a  member  of  the  court, 
and  I  don't  know  Judge  Wright  personally, 
and  what  I  say  Is  not  to  reflect  on  him  as 
an  individual— I  Just  think  his  decree  is 
unwUe.  vmworkable.  unsound,  and  wasteful 
of  time,  energy,  and  money.  I  believe  that  the 
decree  wUl  Just  hasten  the  exodus  of  white 
studente  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  wouldn't  like  for  my  child  to  be  trans- 
ported sill  the  way  across  town,  running  the 
risk  of  accidents  during  the  winter,  and  get- 
ting to  class  an  hour  later  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  to  attend,  coming  home  an 
hour  later,  being  on  the  bus  for  an  hour  and 
a  half  each  way.  I  understand  some  of  these 
children  are  on  bvises  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  I  wouldn't  like  this.  I  asstime  that  other 
parents,  both  colored  and  white  generally 
speaking,  have  about  the  same  feeUngs  1  have 
about  our  children. 

NEGRO  PARENT  INTERESTED  IN  EDUCATION 

I  believe  the  average  Negro  parent  is  Inter- 
ested rather  In  the  education  of  his  child, 
than  in  having  that  child  used  as  a  guinea 
pig  m  some  wild  and  senseless  experiment. 
All  of  what  I  am  saying  here  Is  of  no  moment 
as  to  the  Judge's  decree.  It  U  not  going  to 
have  any  Impact,  of  course,  on  his  decision, 
but  It  does  revolve  around  this  Item  of  ap- 
propriation for  busing.  I  am  not  complaining 
to  you  gentlemen,  but  we  may  have  to  meet 
this  Issue  somewhere  down  the  road. 

Whatever  Integration  resulte  In  the  natural 
course  of  things  and  so  forth  and  so  on  Is 
one  thing,  but  to  spend  the  taxpayers'  money 
to  force  something  which  can't  reaUy  be 
forced.  In  the  final  analysis  doesn't  make 
sense.  People  Just  aren't  going  to  be  led 
around  by  the  nose  as  a  result  of  any  decree. 
I  wouldn't  stand  for  It.  If  1  had  a  chUd  in 
the  District  schools — wouldn't  stand  for  It 
a  minute.  The  sooner  I  could  get  away  from 
it,  that  would  be  Just  how  soon  I  would  leave. 
If  I  were  able  to  do  It.  Some  people  perhaps 
are  not  able  to  do  It.  I  have  talked  with  a  lot 
of  colored  people.  I  would  Imagine  that  the 
opinion  of  most  of  them  U  that  as  long  as 
their  chUd  Isn't  mandatorily  relegated  to  a 
segregated  school,  as  long  as  the  child  has 
the  opportunity  to  go  to  a  white  school,  as 
long  as  there  are  some  white  students  In  the 
school  with  it.  which  is  proof  that  It  Is  not 
a  segregated  school,  and  the  colored  child 
has  an  opportunity  to  be  exposed  to  them, 
as  long  as  there  Is  freedom  of  choice,  this  Is 
satisfactory  and  meets  the  constltuUonal 
requirements. 

That  colored  parent  Is  interested  In  the 
education  of  his  child,  because  that  Is  what 
Is  going  to  count  most  when  It  gcte  out  Into 
the  school  of  hard  knocks.  It  has  to  compete 
with  other  people.  How  well  It  can  read  and 
write  and  solve  problems  In  mathematics  is 
what  win  count  most  in  the  labor  and  pro- 
fessional market,  and  not  so  much  that  It  has 
rubbed  elbows  or  played  footbaU  with  a  half 
dozen  white  studente  In  a  school  which  Is 
50  60  or  90  10  as  to  racial  mix. 

SPECIAL    PROJECTS    INVOLVtNO    BOTH    RACES 

There  Is  one  other  Item  I  think  I  wanted 
to  ask  about,  Mr.  Henley.  By  the  way,  why 
couldn't  you  have,  say  1  day  a  week.  In  which 
students  of  all  races  throughout  the  city 
could  meet  at  a  certeln  place,  say  for  2  hour* 
a  week?  Why  couldn't  this  be  done?  Thla 
would  bring  about  the  cross  exposure  of  the 
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races  and  help  children  to  learn  to  work  to- 
gether and  to  know  one  another.  Instead  of 
all  this  ferment,  about  busing  to  elimin- 
ate racial  Imbalance?  Is  any  consideration 
being  given  to  this  type  of  thing? 

Mr.  Woodson.  Senator,  my  office  proposed, 
and  I  think  It  Is  under  study  now,  that  we 
build  a  school  for  the  teaching  of  those  sub- 
jects which  are  taken  by  only  a  few  people 
In  some  schools,  and  offered  not  at  all  In  cer- 
tain other  schools.  I  am  thinking  about  the 
fourth  year  of  language  or  perhaps  some  of 
the  rarer  languages,  Russian,  Chinese,  Asian, 
and  Indian  languages,  the  advanced  science 
course,  and  some  drama  courses.  Journalism 
courses,  where  the  enrollment  in  almost  any 
school  Is  quite  low.  and  In  some  schools,  be- 
cause the  demand  is  so  low,  it  Is  not  offered 
at  all. 

It  was  my  feeling  that  we  might  build 
such  a  school,  and  that  the  children,  we 
would  teach  all  of  these  relatively  rare 
courses  In  the  curriculum  at  a  single  spot. 
This  would  provide  the  course  for  anybody 
who  w^anted  it,  and  this  Is  not  the  case 
today. 

Dr.  Carroix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WooDSOx.  And  as  a  byproduct  we  would 
be  getting  a  cultural,  social,  and  economic 
mix. 

Senator  Byrd.  In  the  meantime,  the  Dis- 
trict should  expedite  the  building  of  new 
and  additional  structures  In  the  slum  areas 
where  there  is  overcrowding,  You  would  have 
In  the  normal  course  of  things  some  integra- 
tion In  those  areas  and  then  you  would  have 
1  day  a  week  on  which  the  students  could 
be  brought  to  a  central  location  and  could 
be  taught  subjects  such  as  you  have  out- 
lined. 

Mr.  Carroll.  The  Columbia  Teacher's  Col- 
lege report  ■nakes  recommendations  along 
this  general  line  of  specialty  schools  too. 

BUSING    COSTS    RELATION    TO    EQtnPMENT    COST 

Senator  Byrd  How  far  would  $200  a  year 
go  in  equipping  facilities  for  preschool  aid? 
Dr.  Carroll.  Your  pre-school-pupil  costs, 
particularly  If  the  program  is  on  a  half-day 
basis,  of  course,  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
our  regular  elementary,  which  Is  running 
around  8500.  so  I  suppose  that— this  is  verv 
much  off  the  top  of  my  head.  I  am  sure  that 
we  could  put  a  child  in  preschool  for  almost 
the  cost  of  busing,  but  I  am  not  sure  of  that. 
I  would  have  to  check  it. 

Senator  Byrd.  It  would  seem  to  me  this 
would  be  a  much  better  expenditure  of 
money.  The  child  goes  across  town  for  5 
years  and  $1,000  has  been  spent  on  that  child 
for  bus  transportation  and  he  has  nothing  to 
show  for  it  but  some  torn-up  bus  tickets, 
and  probably  some  torn-up  bus  seats,  and  the 
same  amount  of  money  could  be  used  for 
preschooUng  a  lot  of  children,  which  would 
be  worth  something  to  them  throughout 
their  lifetimes. 

My  remarks  this  morning  do  not  go  to  that 
part  of  the  decree  which  dealt  with  the 
track  system.  I  have  always  expressed  sup- 
port of  the  track  system  as  it  was  explained 
by  Dr.  Hansen  in  his  appearances  before  the 
subcommittee,  and  while  I  am  not  an  edu- 
cator and  do  not  profess  to  be  one.  I  have 
been  persuaded  to  believe  that  some  svstem 
of  ability  grouping  is  advisable,  but  that 
part  of  the  decree  was  not  the  object  of  my 
comments.  This  Is  something  beyond  the 
competency  of  this  subcommittee  or  this 
chairman. 

My  remarks  simply  went  to  that  portion 
of  the  decree  which  Implicitly  or  explicitly 
required  busing  of  students  In  order  to  elim- 
inate racial  imbalance,  or  promote  racial 
balance.  In  the  public  schools,  the  Imple- 
mentation of  which  would  be  at  an  unneces- 
sary and  unwarranted  cost.  In  my  Judgment, 
to  the  taxpayers,  and  a  great  Inconvenience 
and  some  hazard  to  the  children, 

DlrriCULTEES     AT     LINCOLN     JUNIOR     HIGH 

In  the  Washington  Post  of  October  27, 
1967.    there   appeared   an   editorial   entitled 


"Anarchy  at  Lincoln."  You  are  familiar  with 
the  editorial.  I  am  sure.  Mr.  Henley.  I  am 
going  to  Insert  it  In  the  record,  together  with 
another  story  deploring  school  rowdyism. 
The  article  follow; 

"[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  27,  1967) 

"anarchy    at   LINCOLN 

"An  extremely  ugly  situation  has  been  al- 
lowed to  develop  at  the  new  Abraham  Lin- 
coln Junior  High  School.  There  have  been 
numerous  fights  between  students,  attacks 
upon  teachers,  wanton  vandalism  and  other 
forms  of  disorder.  Recently,  this  situation 
was  dramatized  by  the  complaints  of  parents 
from  three  East  European  embassies  in  the 
school's  neighborhood  that  their  children 
had  been  subjected  to  'almost  daily  brutal 
treatment'  by  the  Negro  majority  and  by  a 
formal  request  from  the  Department  of  State 
that  these  children  be  allowed  to  transfer  to 
another  school. 

"We  have  the  warmest  sympathy  for  the 
victimized  children  and  for  their  families. 
Their  request  for  transfer  Is  readily  under- 
standable. But  so  Is  the  refusal  of  that  re- 
quest by  Acting  School  Superintendent  Ben- 
jamin Henley.  Transfer  would  breach  the 
principle  that  children  should  attend  schoojs 
in  the  neighborhoods  where  they  live:  and 
it  would  also  breach  the  recent  ruling  by 
United  States  Circuit  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright 
forbidding  exceptions  to  that  principle.  'I 
couldn't  legally  approve  these  transfers,'  Su- 
perintendent Henley  said  with  most  cred- 
itable candor,  'and  I  might  add  I  personallv 
think  It  better  not  to  have  any  exceptions. 
"The  remedy  for  racial  violence  or  threats 
of  violence.  In  school  or  out  of  school,  is  not 
surrender  or  evasion.  It  lies  in  enforcement 
of  the  law  and  maintenance  of  order.  The 
situation  at  the  Lincoln  School  Is  Intoler- 
able; and  It  emphatically  does  not  have  to  be 
tolerated.  It  arises  out  of  Inadequate  prepa- 
ration for  the  school's  opening  and  unsatis- 
factory administration  after  It  opened.  There 
Is  need  for  the  most  stringent  discipline  at 
the  school  until  the  students  there  can  be 
taught  reasonable  behavior.  It  would  be  ab- 
surd to  say  that  order  cannot  be  est.T.bll£hed 
at  Lincoln — or  that  It  can  be  achieved  only 
by  returning  to  a  system  of  racial  segrega- 
tion. 

"The  District  owes  apologies  to  the  diplo- 
mats whose  children  have  suffered  mistreat- 
ment. It  owes  protection,  at  whatever  ex- 
pense and  effort  may  be  necessary,  to  all  chil- 
dren at  its  public  schools.  Mr.  Henley  has 
indicated  a  determination  to  restore  order 
at  Lincoln.  He  should  have  all  the  help  he 
needs  from  District  law  enforcement  author- 
ities. Order  Is  the  indlapensable  condition  of 
education." 

"[From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Oct.  25, 
1967] 

"CRISIS     WITHIN     A     CRISIS     HERE ENVOYS     HIT 

SCHOOL    ROWDYISM 

"One  of  the  problems  of  the  much-ma- 
ligned District  School  system — fighting — has 
taken  on  an  International  flavor. 

"The  Bulgarian,  Polish  and  Yugoslavian 
Embassies  have  complained  to  the  State  De- 
partment that  some  of  their  employes' 
youngsters  have  been  beaten  up  going  to  and 
from  Lincoln  Junior  High— on  a  fairly  reg- 
ular basis. 

"But  school  officials  have  denied  the  par- 
ents' request  to  have  their  children  trans- 
ferred because  the  Wright  school  decision 
prohibits  such  changes. 

"Harold  Pace,  State  Department  assistant 
chief  of  protocol,  said  yesterday  the  first 
complaints  were  received  about  a  month  ago 
and  the  last  incident  allegedly  occurred  Fri- 
day, 

"  'We  don't  know  why  they  are  getting 
picked  on,'  he  said,  'but  their  parents  want 
them  transferred.  Evidently  there  are  fights 
going  on  among  Negro  pupils,  so  we  have  no 
reaaon  to  believe  the  foreign  pupils  are  being 
picked  on  because  they  are  white.' 
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"Dropouts 

"Mr.  Pace  said  there  are  12  Polish,  Bui- 
garlan  and  Yugoslavian  pupils — all  in'  their 
first  (and  possibly  their  last)  year  of  school 
here — going  to  Lincoln.  Some  of  them  have 
already  been  pulled  out  of  school  by  their 
parents,  he  said. 

"Acting  School  Supt.  Benjamin  J.  Heniej 
said  he  had  received  a  letter  from  the  State 
Department  saying  'the  children  had  been 
struck  on  the  way  home  from  school.' 
"No  go 

"The  letter,  he  said,  asked  that  the  children 
be  transferred. 

"  'We  said  no  to  that,"  he  said,  on  the  ad- 
vice of  Corporation  Counsel,  Charles  T,  Dun- 
can, who  felt  any  transfers  could  only  be 
made  In  emergencies.  In  case  of  overcrowding 
or  thru  pre-arranged  busing  plans  which  are 
already  in  effect." 

Senator  Byrd.  I  would  like  for  you  to  ad- 
dress yourself  to  the  editorial  and  indicate 
what  step.?  have  been  taken  to  preven:  far- 
ther similar  situations, 

PROBLEMS  or  organizing  NEW  SCHOOL 

Mr.  Henley.  We  had  difficulties  In  organiz- 
ing the  Lincoln  School.  It  is  a  brand  new 
school.  The  administration  of  the  school  ii 
new.  The  teacher.s  were  new.  The  students 
coming  to  the  school  were  all  new.  This  in 
itself  is  a  problem.  We  were  bringing  together 
three  groups  of  students,  Spanish  speaking, 
Negroes  and  white,  which  complicated  the 
problem.  Then  early  in  the  school  year  the 
principal  of  the  school  became  111  and  lelt, 
and  so  we  didn't  have  the  leadership  o£  the 
principal  there. 

Now  then,  there  vere  inckients  on  the  xay 
to  school  and  from  school.  There  were  in- 
cidents within  the  school.  You  asked  what 
have  we  done  about  it. 

We  have  added  an  additional  assistant 
principal  to  the  school.  We  have  brought  in, 
we  have  consulted  with  the  recreation  de- 
partment to  bring  some  roving  leaders  in 
that  area.  We  have  had  the  Police  Depart- 
ment to  patrol  more  frequently  In  the  area. 
We  have  rearranged  the  schedules  in  the 
school.  We  have  transferred  out  about  300 
children  because  the  school  was  overcrowded 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  We  have 
listened  to  the  people  In  CHANGE,  this  is  a 
neighborhood  group  which  is  Interested  in 
the  school,  and  we  have  just  transferred  one 
additional  person  as  an  assistant  principal. 
and  we  are  considering  an  Interim  principal- 
ship.  This  would  be  maybe  a  90-day  prin- 
cipalshlp. 

The  behavior  at  the  school,  the  decorum  at 
the  school,  the  reorganization  of  the  pro- 
grams at  the  school  have  resulted  In  a  marked 
change  at  the  school.  I  consider  It  in  a  rather 
good  state,  but  there  needs  to  be  improve- 
ment yet.  I  think  what  you  see  in  the  article 
there  could  rightly  have  beea  said  3  weeks 
before,  but  It  was  coming  up  in  the  news- 
papers at  that  time.  I  have  been  up  there 
myself  on  one  or  two  occasions,  and  the 
assistant  superintendent  i.«  on  top  of  It  One 
of  his  aides  goes  to  the  school  everyday  there. 
It  was  a  difficult  thing  and  It  wasn't  good 
when  It  started.  It  Is  much  better  now. 

tightening  discipline  in  school 

Senator  Byrd.  What  Is  being  done  to  tighten 
up  the  discipline  In  the  school,  Mr.  Henley? 

Mr.  Henley.  The  teachers 

Senator  Byrd.  Not  only  In  this  school  but 
also  In  schools  throughout  the  District. 

Mr.  Henley.  I  don't  know  If  I  can  give  you 
really  what  you  are  looking  for.  I  think  the 
children  In  our  urban  schools  reflect  the 
temper  of  the  times.  I  think  that  there  Is 
some  unrest  In  our  schools,  and  yet  I  don't 
believe  that  the  problems  that  we  have  In 
the  schools  are  as  serious  as  sometimes  the 
newspapers  Indicate. 

Senator  Byrd.  Oh.  I  think  they  are  far  more 
serious  than  the  newspapers  ever  reveal.  I 
don't  think  half  has  ever  been  told.  Do  you 
remember  the  old  song? 
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Mr  Henley.  Yes.  I  do. 

Senator  Byrd,  "The  Half  Haa  Never  Tet 
Been  Told"?  I  don't  think  the  hall  has  ever 
been  told. 

Mr.  Henley.  I  think  you 

SERIOUSNESS  or  DISCIPLINE  PROBLEM 

Senator  Byrd,  I  have  been.  I  know  a  lot 
about  this  situation  that  you  don't  think  I 
Imow  I  am  not  Just  speaking  off  the  top  of 
my  head  In  this.  I  get  lots  of  letters  from 
teachers  and  parents  whose  children  are  In 
schools,  and  a  lot  of  these  are  Negro  parents 
and  Negro  teachers.  The  public  doesn't  know 
the  half  concerning  the  disciplinary  prob- 
lems. It  Is  not  Just  m  your  schools  but  In 
other  urban  communities  also.  And  you  say 
it  is  the  temper  of  the  times.  But  I  think  a 
Mn  has  to  shape  the  temper  of  the  times. 
He  Just  cant  glide  down  the  stream  of  his- 
tory looking  backward  over  his  shoulder. 
He  has  got  to  shape  the  trend.  I  certainly 
hope  that  something  can  be  done  to  tighten 
up  on  the  discipline  In  the  schools.  I  think 
it  Is  important  to  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren. It  Is  certainly  Important  to  the  atti- 
tudes that  they  have  later,  and  It  Is  Impor- 
tant to  the  mundane  matters  of  recruitment 
of  teachers. 

The  October  18.  1967.  SUr  carried  a  story 
with  thfs  heading.  "The  Week  That  Was; 
Miller  Junior  High  Put  to  Test." 

I  read  an  excerpt  therefrom ; 

'On  Tuesday,  a  17-year-old  Negro  dropout 
allegedly  entered  the  buldlng  and  manhan- 
dled a  female  teacher  In  front  of  her  class  on 
the  third  floor. 

"A  complaint  was  made  to  the  principal. 
The  v.-hlte  teacher  also  went  over  the  head  of 
Savoid.  a  Negro,  and  complained  directly  to 
oiBcials  at  the  Franklin  Administration 
Building." 

The  story  talks  about  the  fire  alarm  being 
set  off  27  times,  stopping  classes  each  time 
"as  students  dutifully  filed  from  the  room. 
Discipline  all  but  disappeared." 

I  will  put  this  Item  In  the  record. 

The  article  follows : 
I 'From    the    Evening    Star,    Oct.    18.    1967] 

"THE   WEEK    THAT    WAS:    MIIXEB    JUNIOR    HIGH 

PUT    TO    TEST 

"  (By  Ernest  Holsendolph) 

"The  District's  Kelly  Miller  Junior  High 
School  IS  a  mere  18  years  old.  a  youngster 
among  the  city's  ancient  buildings.  But  the 
years  have  been  hard  for  the  Far  Northeast 
School. 

"Once  severe  overcrowding  was  Its  hall- 
mark, with  Its  capacity  of  1,000  stretched  to 
more  than  1,800  as  the  city  threw  up  one 
public  housing  project  after  another.  That 
problem  Is  waning,  but  others  linger  on. 

"Broken  windows  and  a  vandalized  in- 
terior— plumbing  In  one  part  of  the  building 
yesterday  was  still  stopped  by  a  beer  can — 
tell  of  only  one  level  of  the  school's  present 
problems. 

■'Last  week,  when  someone  threw  a  rock 
through  a  piece  of  plastic  patching  In  a 
window.  Miller  got  one  of  the  District's 
first  windows  with  a  hole  In  a  hole. 

"That's  the  way  It  has  been  this  semester 
at  Miller,  which  is  at  49th  and  Brook  Streets 
NE. 

"Too  many  students  showed  up  the  first 
day  of  school.  There  were  enough  rooms  this 
tune,  but  not  enough  teachers.  And  there 
weren't  nearly  enough  books. 

"And  gone  was  Mrs.  Muriel  Alexander,  a 
disciplinarian  whose  tight  rein  on  the  school 
before  her  June  retirement  made  her  well- 
known  throughout  the  system. 

"  'It  was  strictly  one  strike  and  you're  out," 
was  the  way  one  Miller  teacher  described 
'iheold  days." 

"Mrs.  Alexander's  replEu;ement  Is  Othello 
Savoid,  an  amiable  man  who  wanted  very 
much  to  be  Uked,  especially  by  the  students. 
during  the  first  year  as  a  school  principal. 


••Free  wheeling 
"Teachers  accounts  revealed  the  following: 
"The  students  sensed  the  change  Imme- 
diately, and  reacted  like  so  many  chickens 
finally  free  of  the  coop. 

"Students  and  outsiders  wandered  the  cor- 
ridors. Students  dropped  In  on  classes  cas- 
uallv,  up  to  half-an-hour  late.  Classes  were 
noisy  and  frequently  Interrupted.  During  one 
free-wheeling  day.  a  student  threw  a  golf 
ball  down  a  corridor,  striking  a  female  teach- 
er In  the  back. 

"Teachers  became  Increasingly  bitter  about 
the  lack  of  discipline  and  lodged  complalnu 
with  the  Washington  Teachers  Union,  their 
exclusive  bargaining  agent  during  present 
contract  negotiations. 

"Last  week  was  the  meet  hectic  period  In 
the  five  weeks  of  school. 

"Savoid  told  a  reporter  last  week  the 
school's  fire  alarm  system  had  become  an 
increasingly  popular  toy  to  the  students. 
Before  last  week,  the  alarm  had  been  set  off 
on  six  occasions. 

"The  alarm  was  sounded  three  times  last 
Monday  morning,  and  that  afternoon,  dur- 
ing a  real  fire  drill,  the  students  responded 
poorly,  believing  the  bell  signified  Just  an- 
other false  alarm. 

"Teacher  manhandlei 
"On  Tuesday,  a  17-year-old  Negro  dropout 
allegedly    entered    the    building    and    man- 
handled  a   female   teacher  In  front  of  her 
class  on  the  third  floor. 

"A  complaint  was  made  to  the  principal. 
The  white  teacher  also  went  over  the  head  of 
Savoid.  a  Negro,  and  complained  directly  to 
officials  at  the  FrankUn  AdmlnlsUaUon 
Building.  The  next  morning  the  suspect  was 
booked  and  sent  to  Children's  Receiving 
Home  to  await  a  hearing. 

"Tuesday  afternoon  Savoid  told  the  stu- 
dents to  shape  up  and  keep  their  hands  off 
the  fire  alarm  and  to  respect  the  rules  of  the 
school.  At  the  same  all-school  assembly, 
Savoid  reportedly  told  the  faculty  not  to  bar 
pupils  from  class  for  coming  late.  Teachers 
were  very  resentful  of  this  and  reported  It  to 
William  "h.  Simons,  president  of  the  union. 
"Wednesday  was  truly  fire  alarm  day. 
Police  report  the  alarm  was  set  off  27  times, 
stopping  classes  each  time  as  students  duti- 
fully filed  from  the  rooms.  Discipline  all  but 
disappeared. 

"Acting  Superintendent  Benjamin  J.  Hen- 
ley and  John  D.  Koontz,  assistant  superin- 
tendent in  charge  of  secondary  schools, 
visited  the  school  that  afternoon  to  calm 
the  teachers,  some  of  whom  considered  re- 
signing. 

"Teachers  voiced  their  complaints  about 
lack  of  discipline  that  night  to  parents  and 
residents  at  a  hastily  called  community 
meeting.  Mrs.  Euphemia  L.  Haynes,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  District  Board  of  Education,  also 
attended. 

"Mrs.  Haynes,  for  30  years  a  teacher  at 
D.C.  Teachers  College,  said  she  listened  to 
the  teachers'  complaints,  but  she  was  criti- 
cal of  some  speakers  who  'wanted  the  right 
to  expel  disruptive  children.' 

"  'From  the  way  they  talked,  I  could  sense 
some  of  them  lacked  experience,'  Mrs.  Haynes 
said.  "We  must  educate  all  children.  Includ- 
ing those  who  sometimes  are  disruptive.' 

"Thursday  saw  the  week's  second  all- 
school  assembly. 

"Savoid  said  he  again  called  for  discipline 
among  the  students.  A  succession  of  teachers 
spoke,  reminding  the  students  of  rules  of 
good  iDehavlor  In  various  parts  of  the  build- 
ing. Including  the  hallways  and  cafeteria. 
Two  police  officers  from  the  14th  Precinct 
and  the  Youth  Aid  Division  also  addressed 
the  assembly  at  Savold's  request. 

"The  officers  made  a  show  of  explaining  to 
the  students  that  fire  alarm  switches  would 
be  dusted  with  a  substance  which  would 
leave  tell-tale  traces  on  any  culprits  who 
caused  another  untimely  Are  drill. 


"  'I  regret  that  this  has  gotten  such  pub- 
licity." Savoid  told  a  reporter.  "I  have  always 
believed  that  school  problems  could  be 
settled  within  the  school,' 

"  News  media  seem  to  use  every  chance 
they  get  to  ruin  the  names  of  schools  In  our 
city.'  said  Savoid.  who  taught  10  years  at 
Miller  and  then  left  for  a  stint  at  Eastern 
High.  For  the  most  part  we  have  a  normal 
Junior  high  here — Including  no  overabun- 
dance of  angels. ' 

"Koontz  said  yesterday: 

"  'I  accept  responsibility  for  the  faulty 
projection  of  student  enrollment  at  Miller — 
we  make  no  excuses  for  that,' 

"School  officials  announced  to  the  student 
body  Oct.  6  that  space  Is  available  at  Gordon 
Junior  High  for  some  Miller  students.  So  far 
66  students  have  transferred. 

"  "Those  students  would  have  moved  even 
If  we  did  not  have  the  shortage  of  books  and 
materials  here.'  Savoid  said,  "They  are  mov- 
ing mainly  because  of  fickleness  and  c\irl- 
oslty — many  of  them  will  be  back,' 

"Despite  the  fact  that  the  school  has  been 
short  of  English,  social  studies  and  math 
books  since  the  first  day,  school  officials 
moved  only  last  week  to  make  up  the  short- 
age by  borrowing  from  other  schools. 

"  Miller  Is  a  good  school,'  said  Clarence 
Thompson,  a  math  teacher  at  the  school  for 
10  years.  "I've  seen  many  young  men  and 
women  go  on  from  here  to  win  scholarships 
and  do  a  good  Job  In  college. 

"  "Did  you  know  we  have  one  of  the  best 
Junior  high  school  papers  In  the  country?'  he 
asked  a  reporter. 

"  'Yes,  we"re  a  good  school.  Our  teachers 
are  dedicated,  the  school  Is  in  good  hands, 
and  education  will  continue.' 

••  'I  must  admit  the  teachers  are  com- 
pletely right,"  Koontz  said.  'After  all,  the  only 
thing  they  ask  Is  that  they  be  allowed  to 
teach — that's  what  we  all  want.'  '" 

Senator  Byrd.  How  can  students  be  edu- 
cated In  an  atmosphere  of  unrest  and  where 
there  Is  Inadequate  discipline? 

Mr.  Henley.  They  can't  be. 

Senator  Byrd.  They  can"t  be.  can  they? 

Mr.  Henley.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  All  right.  Well,  thank  you 
very  much,  gentlemen. 


READER'S    DIGEST    HAILS    GAO    AS 
TAXPAYER'S  FRIEND 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  does  a  super- 
lative watchdog  job  for  Congress  and  for 
every  American  taxpayer.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  difficult,  complicated  work  of 
investigating  the  vast  Federal  Govern"- 
ment  has  been  largely  unheralded. 

Recently,  the  Reader's  Digest  pub- 
lished an  excellent  article  entitled 
"GAO:  The  Taxpayer's  Best  Friend.'* 
written  by  Alfred  Steinberg.  The  article 
concisely  spells  out  some  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  good  right  hand  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

GAO;   The  Taxpayers  Best  Proewo 
(By  Alfred  Steinberg) 

In  1962,  a  handful  of  auditors  from  the 
UJS.  General  Accounting  Office  turned  up  In 
Okinawa  to  look  over  the  3d  Martne  DlvUlon. 
Although  none  of  the  GAO  men  claimed  mil- 
itary qualifications,  they  were  experts  none- 
theless. They  examined  equipment  and  rec- 
ords with  painstaking  thoroughness,  and 
checked  their  findings  against  a  list  of  es- 
sentials the  division  would  need  If  called  Into 
acUon.  The  result  was  a  blistering  report  to 
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Congress.  Typical  of  the  findings  was  that 
most  of  the  division's  tank^s  needed  repairs 
and  that,  until  repaired.  38  percent  were 
incapable  of  performing  a  combat  mission. 
But  OAO  rarely  stops  at  uncovering  de- 
flciencles.  In  this  case,  It  suggested  specific 
remedies,  including  changing  the  officers  who 
had  sdlowed  the  deterioration  The  Marine 
Corps  acted  promptly,  and  long  before  the 
3rd  Division  went  into  action  in  Vietnam,  It 
was  comljat-ready. 

This  is  no  isolated  incident.  GAO  is 
charged  with  promoting  efficiency,  effective- 
ness and  economy  in  government  operations. 
So  its  auditors  probe  Into  all  corners  of  fed- 
eral spending — and  find  waste  and  misman- 
agement aplenty. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  (AID*  took  bows  for 
having  prevented  a  famine  in  Egypt  by 
rushing  in  186,000  metric  tons  of  corn.  Had 
AID  checked,  said  GAO.  it  would  have  dis- 
covered that  Egypt  was  actually  enjoying  a 
bumper  com  crop  that  year  and  was  selling 
a  good  part  of  the  AID  corn  through  com- 
mercial channels! 

In  a  review,  for  a  Senate  subcommittee,  of 
records  connected  with  government-financed 
nursing  homes  in  Ohio,  GAO  found  over- 
crowding, poor  care  and  inadequate  diet  the 
general  rule  for  all  public-welfare  patients. 
GAO  noted  that  the  homes  receive  a  fixed 
payment  for  each  such  patient,  and  thus 
"the  operator  has  no  financial  Incentive  to 
Improve  the  level  of  care,  but  does  have  an 
incentive  to  keep  costs  as  low  as  poeslble."  A 
grand-Jury  Investlagtion  is  now  under  way 
In  Cleveland. 

In  earlier  years,  after  Its  founding  In  1921 
as  Congress"  watchdog  over  federal  spending. 
GAO  was  forced  to  limit  its  work  to  "green 
visor"  duties.  This  meant,  primarily,  check- 
ing millions  of  vouchers  from  government 
officials  to  be  sure  the  addition  was  correct, 
and  collecting  any  overpayments.  Investiga- 
tion was  sharply  limited.  But.  after  1940. 
GAO  began  to  wage  ceaseless  war  on  fraud 
and  waste  through  the  use  of  post  audits — 
that  is,  audits  made  after  federal  tax  funds 
have  been  spent.  Today  the  agency  has  ex- 
tended its  horizons  still  further  by  under- 
taking the  evaluation  of  government  pro- 
grams In  process,  and  suggesting  ways  to 
improve  them. 

In  all.  last  year,  OAO  conducted  3000  au- 
dits of  US.  government  agencies  and  pro- 
grams— here  and  in  43  other  nations.  These 
Included  sun-evt  of  local  and  state  govern- 
ments, universities  and  other  recipients  of 
federal  tax  funds,  as  well  as  government 
contractors,  such  as  Ford.  General  Electric, 
and  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
( The  auditors  have  legal  access  to  records 
of  executive  agencies,  and  to  the  pertinent 
records  of  companies  operating  under  nego- 
tiated government  contracts  ) 

GAO  gets  compliance  with  Its  dicta 
through  Us  close  working  relationship  with 
the  appropriations  committees  of  Congress 
which  are  quick  to  call  agency  heads  on' 
the  matter  of  GAO  recommendations  Addi- 
tional help  comes  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  which  orders  agencies  to  implement 
GAO  recommendations  within  60  days  or  give 
reasons  for  not  doing  so 

It  Is  physically  impossible  to  check  every 
activity  of  every  government  agency  each 
year — around  the  world  there  are  an  esti- 
mated 15.000  U.S. -government  installations. 
manned  by  2.600.000  civilian  employes,  and 
fewer  than  2500  GAO  Investigators  to  keep 
tab  on  them.  Therefore.  Comptroller  General 
Elmer  B.  Staats  is  selective  about  the  par- 
ticular Jobs  that  his  men  take  on.  His  only 
required  annual  audits  are  examinations  of 
the  financial  maxiagement  of  20  or  so  gov- 
ernment corporations,  such  as  the  Tennesaee 
Valley  Authority  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Development  Corporation.  Other  targets 
for  microscopic  GAO  scrutiny  develop  out  of 
recoDomendatlonB  from  both  tnsdde  and  out- 
side   the    agency.    (No    believer   In    "raids." 


Staats  alerts  an  agency  head  to  a  forthcom- 
ing GAO  visit,  but  drops  no  hlnt£  as  to  the 
activities  to  be  investigated.) 

One  recommendation  from  several  sources 
led  to  discovery  of  the  extent  to  which  UJ3. 
agencies  were  falling  to  use  available  foreign 
currencies  to  ease  our  balance-of-payments 
problem.  In  Poland,  GAO  Investigators  found 
that  the  State  Department  was  paying 
$33,400  a  year  for  space  at  the  Poznan  In- 
ternational Pair.  Instead  of  using  Polish 
zlotys  that  had  piled  up  In  U.S.  government 
accounts  there  In  Brazil.  $3,500,000  had  been 
lost  when  otir  embassy  there  failed,  for  more 
than  a  year,  to  provide  a  currency-exchange 
service  for  U.S.  employes,  forcing  them  to 
buy  cruzeiros  from  Brazilian  exchange 
houses,  rather  than  from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
Nearly  half  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  unused, 
U.S. -owned  rupees  was  similarly  being  ig- 
nored in  India.  AU  these  situations  are  being 
corrected. 

Congress  frequently  orders  special  GAO 
audits.  There  was  a  request  from  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  to 
find  out  Just  what  was  being  done  to  collect 
criminal  fines  and  civil  Judgments  levied  by 
federal  Judges.  GAO  auditors  Invaded  the 
offices  of  U.S.  Attorneys,  found  that  $265 
million  In  fines  and  Judgments  was  out- 
standing In  September  1966,  but  that  only 
the  palest  effort  was  being  made  to  collect 
the  money.  Several  cases  had  been  delinquent 
for  more  than  three  years.  Last  time,  GAO 
reconunended  that  the  Attorney  General  cen- 
tralize collection  activities,  keep  Improved 
monthly  reports. 

A  tip  to  GAO  from  a  State  Department 
employe  in  1964  revealed  that  State  had 
backdated  nearly  300  expenditures  (totaling 
$513,000)  to  the  previous  fiscal  year,  to  use 
up  leftover  money  which  otherwise  would 
have  had  to  be  returned  to  the  Treasury.  On 
GAO  Investigation,  the  Department  stopped 
the  practice.  Another  tip.  from  a  small  type- 
writer-repair company,  indicated  that  busi- 
ness machines  could  be  serviced  for  far  less 
than  the  government  was  paying  to  large 
manufacturers  under  national  repalr-and- 
malntenance  contracts.  A  GAO  survey  sup- 
ported the  claim,  showing  a  potential  an- 
nual saving  of  more  than  a  million  dollars, 
and  contracts  are  now  made  with  local  re- 
pair firms. 

Individuals  who  are  not  satisfied  with 
settlement  of  legitimate  claims  against  gov- 
ernment agencies  can  turn  to  GAO  for  a 
separate  ruling.  In  1966,  the  GAO  disposed 
of  8274  such  claims  (ranging  from  govern- 
ment-contract matters  to  retirement  pay  of 
military  personnel),  and  ordered  the  Treas- 
ury to  pay  $52,596,937  to  Individuals  and 
firms 

Because  of  its  surveillance,  both  broad  and 
detailed,  of  government  activity.  GAO  some- 
times spKDts  needless  duplication.  It  found, 
for  example,  that  the  Federal  Aviation  Agen- 
cy had  undertaken  a  $5-mllllon  research 
study  on  the  aging  of  pilots,  whereas  a  $4,- 
700,000  Public  Health  Service  project  on  ag- 
ing was  already  underway.  FAA  agreed  to 
drop  its  study,  with  a  resulting  saving  of 
most  of  the  millions  Involved. 

As  a  rule.  Comptroller  General  Staats  de- 
ploys his  men  where  the  big  dollar  is  being 
spent.  Thus,  almost  50  percent  of  his  ac- 
counting staff  is  assigned  to  the  Department 
of  Defense,  which  is  spending  $72  blUion  of 
this  year's  $135-billion  federal  budget.  The 
hunting  is  excellent.  To  cite  Just  a  few  recent 
cases: 

In  checking;  a  transfer  of  $65-mllllon  worth 
of  hand  tools  and  paint  from  Defense  to  the 
General  Services  Administration,  GAO  audi- 
tors found  an  additional  $4-mllllon  worth 
of  material  on  the  warehouse  shelves  that 
had  never  been  entered  In  the  books.  During 
the  time  this  stock  was  "lost."  GSA  had 
bought  $l.l-mlllion  worth  of  paint  and  tools 
Identical  to  some  of  the  unrecorded  supplies. 
GAO    has    figured    that    by    consolidating 


their  3000  separate  recruiting  stations,  the 
foiu:  armed  services  could  save  some  $21  njij. 
lion  a  year,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  bet- 
ter-located.  more  attractive  quarters.  Th* 
proposal  Is  being  tested  In  selected  areas. 

Spot  checks  of  defense  contracts  totaliiu; 
$600  million  revealed  that  in  only  20 
Instances  were  the  contractors'  cost  figures 
(required  under  the  "Truth  in  Negotlatlonj 
Act")  actually  In  the  department's  tXu 
Probing.  GAO  found  that  one  company  pro- 
duclng  bombs  had  overstated  its  costs  by 
$957,000.  The  Army  agreed  to  the  company's 
proposal  to  refund  $450,000;  GAO  could  do 
no  more,  since  the  settlement  had  been 
reached  through  negotiation. 

Predictably^  GAO  Is  currently  giving  con- 
siderable attention  to  Vietnam — checking, 
for  example,  on  deliveries  of  food,  medicine 
and  supplies  earmarked  for  the  people  under 
the  conamerclal-lmport  program.  GAO  agents 
are  studying  the  port  of  Saigon,  to  find  way« 
to  break  the  congestion  caused  by  ships  and 
barges  awaiting  discharge  of  cargo,  sometime* 
for  months.  There  are  no  easy  solutions  here, 
but  GAO  recommendations  for  faster  loading 
and  unloading  of  trucks  at  the  port  and  at 
Inland  depots  have  helped  speed  materiel 
to  consignees. 

GAO's  biggest  Job  in  Vietnam  has  been  tlie 
survey  of  our  $1.3-bllllon  building  program 
there.  Construction  of  airfields,  troop  bar- 
racks and  other  military  facilities,  auditors 
found,  has  in  large  part  been  turned  over 
to  a  combine  of  four  American  firms  operat- 
ing under  a  cost-plus  contract.  With  little 
Incentive  to  watch  costs,  the  combine  was 
found,  in  some  instances,  to  be  buying  by 
name  brands  instead  of  by  general  require- 
ments, buying  some  supplies  through  Singa- 
pore brokers  at  prices  reported  to  be  twice 
those  charged  by  local  suppliers,  dumping 
imported  goods  on  the  ground  indiscrimi- 
nately to  rot  or  deteriorate  or  be  hauled  off 
by  thieves.  Fortunately,  GAO  arrived  at  a 
fairly  early  stage  of  the  building  program. 
Since  then,  the  Defense  Department  has 
taken  steps  to  "eliminate  Imperfections "  In 
the  construction  operation. 

Staats  admits  ruefully  that  his  agency's 
Job  Is  frequently  made  more  difficult  because 
many  officials  and  private  firms  dealing  with 
the  government  tend  to  look  upon  Its  au- 
ditors as  "the  enemy."  Nevertheless,  GAO 
does  an  impressive  Job  in  Its  relentless  cru- 
sade to  make  government  effective  and  eco- 
nomical. 
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THE  VISTA  VOLUNTEERS  IN 
OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  VISTA 
volunteers  are  doing  excellent  work 
throughout  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  Typi- 
cal of  the  creativity  and  dedication 
which  these  young  people  bring  to  their 
task  is  the  work  being  performed  by 
Martha  Donez,  who  is  serving  with  the 
Choctaw  Indians  in  a  preschool  program 
at  Idabel,  Okla. 

Her  hometown  newspaper,  the  Han- 
ford.  Calif.,  Sentinel,  ha*  captured  most 
vividly  the  story  of  her  work  in  a  brief 
article  entitled  "Coimty  VISTA  Volun- 
teer Runs  Indian  School."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

COtrNTT    VISTA  VOLUKTETH  RCTfS  INDIAN 

School 

A  young  Lemoore  girl  got  practice  In  mix- 
ing cultures  during  her  years  on  the  Texas- 
Mexico  border.  Now  as  a  VISTA  volunteer 
with  the  Choctaw  Indians,  she's  proving  that 
the  experience  has  universal  application. 

Since      February,      19-year-old      Spanlsh- 


.neaklng  Martha  Donez  has  been  running  a 
ore-school  for  Indian  children  in  Idabel, 
otla  She  has  also,  quite  naturally,  become 
a  part  of  the  small  farming  conununity  near 
the  Texas-Arkansas  border. 

■  She's  got  instant  rapport,"  says  Don  Wll- 
verson  a  supervisor  and  a  Cree  Indian.  "She's 
nke  one  of  us."  Miss  Donez.  who  speaks  Eng- 
lish with  a  slight  Mexican  accent,  agrees. 
"Because  of  my  dark  skin  they  thought  I  was 
an  Indian  and  spoke  to  me  in  Choctaw.  It 
was  hard  to  convince  them  I  didn't  under- 
stand a  word." 

With  the  exception  of  the  language  bar- 
rier Miss  Donez  considers  herself  well-quall- 
fled  to  understand  the  Indian's  sltuaUon. 
One  of  10  children  of  a  Mexican  laborer, 
she  has  experienced  most  of  the  problems 
of  poverty  first-hand.  Unable  to  support  all 
their  children,  her  parents  sent  her  to  live 
m  southern  Texas  with  her  grandmother. 

\lter  graduation  from  high  school  there 
she  returned  to  live  with  her  mother  in  Le- 
moore where  she  met  Mrs.  Emma  Smyrl,  a 
nSTA  in  her  60's  now  serving  for  her  third 

vear.  .... 

'  For  several  months  she  accompanied  Mrs 
Smyrl  on  her  rounds  among  the  migrant 
workers  of  Kings  County.  She  saw  that  the 
poverty  .she  had  experienced  was  widespread 
and  decided  to  do  something  about  it.  "I 
linew  Just  what  they  were  going  through." 
she  said.  "That's  why  I  Joined  'VISTA." 

When  Miss  Donez  finished  her  six  weeks 
training  session,  she  was  sent  to  Idabel,  a 
town  of  6,000  where  the  whites  outnumber 
the  Indians  three  to  one  and  where  there  is 
rery  little  communication  between  the  two 

With  a  youthful  diplomacy  born  of  border 
living,  Miss  Donez  Is  attempting  to  bring 
about  better  understanding  of  the  Indian's 
problems  In  a  white  man's  world. 

When  she  and  another  VISTA  arrived  last 
winter,  they  could  find  nowhere  to  stay.  They 
moved  Into  the  kitchen  of  the  Choctaw  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  slept  In  sleeping  bags 
until  a  resident  donated  a  couch.  Using  the 
oven  for  a  heater  and  the  kitchen  sink  for  a 
bath  tub,  they  soon  adapted  to  their  public 
quarters.  "There  was  no  door."  she  remem- 
bers. 'Luckily  for  us  the  church  was  rarely 
'jsed,' 

But  not  lucky  for  the  people  they  served. 
Although  the  Indians  had  wanted  the 
church  built  three  years  ago.  It  did  not  seem 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people. 

As  the  first  VISTA 's  in  Idabel.  Miss  Donez 
and  her  companion  set  out  to  determine  what 
services  would  meet  the  people's  needs.  By 
discussing  the  question  with  the  sheriff,  wel- 
fare officials,  the  Biu-eau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
the  people  themselves,  they  found  that  what 
was  needed  was  a  pre-school  to  prepare 
children  to  enter  the  local  school. 

The  Indian  children  whose  families  live 
scattered  on  the  outskirts  of  town  all  go 
to  the  public  schools  where  they  are  In  the 
minority.  They  enter  first  grade  knowing  lit- 
tle or  no  English,  and  those  who  are  not  un- 
usually bright  are  often  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

The  volunteers  presented  the  pre-school 
idea  to  the  parents,  explaining  that  it  would 
give  the  chUd  some  of  the  special  equip- 
ment and  confidence  he  would  need  to  face 
the  frightening  and  often  defeating  experi- 
ence of  public  school.  Many  parents  promised 
to  give  it  a  try  and  send  their  children  the 
following  week. 

The  girls  spent  their  grocery  money  on 
some  meager  supplies  and  refreshments, 
turning  the  modern  one-room  community 
center  left  there  by  missionaries  Into  a  school 
house.  Miss  Donez  recalls  vividly  every  care- 
fully considered  ptirchase;  one  coloring  book. 
a  few  pencils,  a  box  of  broken  crayons,  one 
pad  of  paper,  three  little  books  and  some 
orange  Juice. 

But  on  the  first  day,  despite  the  promises 
of  the  prevlotis  week,  no  one  came.  When 
they  had  waited  for  an  hour,  the  volunteers 


packed  up  the  supplies,  and  hoped  for  bet- 
ter results  the  next  day. 

The  foUowlng  day  one  youngster  arrived 
and  by  the  end  of  the  week  enrollment  was 
up  to  12.  Soon  after  word  of  the  preschool 
spread,  the  young  teachers  had  another 
problem.  Older  children,  enrolled  In  the  pub- 
lic school,  were  coming  In  to  see  what  was 
attracting  their  little  brothers  and  sisters. 

Miss  Donez  Is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Mer- 
cedes Donez  of  625  Fox  Street. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  CRIME 
INSURANCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Small  Business  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
has  just  reported  a  bill  providing  crime 
and  riot  insurance  for  small  business- 
men in  crime-stricken  areas.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE],  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
has  done  an  excellent  job  in  bringing 
this  bill  forward.  I  believe  the  bill  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  aiding  one  of  our 
most  pressing  problems.  Following  the 
series  of  riots  last  summer  in  New  York, 
Detroit,  and  Milwaukee,  and  elsewhere, 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for 
small  businesses  to  survive  in  the  ghetto. 
This  works  a  hardship  not  only  on  the 
small  businessmen  but  on  the  residents 
of  the  area  who  are  deprived  of  vital 
services. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  pleased  that  the 
subcommittee  adopted  an  amendment 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  fMr. 
Percy]  and  I  submitted  which  en- 
courages the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  make  a  greater  effort  to  develop 
more  small  business  opportunities  for 
ghetto  residents.  We  need  to  make  a 
much  greater  effort  to  encourage  ghetto 
residents  to  own  and  operate  their  own 
business  concerns.  This  will  contribute 
to  a  more  stable  and  orderly  community 
and  will  reduce  the  rate  of  crime  and 
violence.  At  the  same  time  it  will  elim- 
inate the  need  for  special  subsidized 
crime  Insurance  and  thus  benefit  the 
taxpayer. 

A  QUARTER-CENTURY  HOME- 
COMING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  ti\ 
the  Record  an  excellent  speech  delivered 
bv  Loren  Haarr.  of  Twodot.  Mont.,  who  Is 
president  of  Associated  Students,  Uni- 
versity of  Montana,  and  a  speech 
delivered  by  me. 

The  speeches  were  delivered  at  the 
University  of  Montana  Foundation  din- 
ner held  at  the  Civic  Center,  Helena. 
Mont.,  October  14,  1967. 

I  in\ite  attention  to  the  thought- 
provoking  and  well-thought-out  remarks 
of  Mr.  Haarr,  who  in  his  speech  gives 
all  of  us  much  to  think  about. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Bpiech  or  LosxN  Haa&b,  Prksebsnt,  Asso- 
ciate) SrunKNTS,  UNiVKEsmr  of  Montana 

The  year  is  1967.  Man  has  lived  with  na- 
tionalism for  several  thousand  years;  the  his- 
tory of  which  has  been  war  with  occasional 
outbreaks  of  peace. 

Nationalism  by  nature  Is  a  system  which 
tends  to  amplify  the  already  existing  prob- 


lem of  communication.  Culture  and  language 
dlflerexuses  become  barriers  which  serve  to 
Impede  communication  as  effectively  as  any 
geographic  separation.  It  has  become  obvi- 
ous, I  think,  that  these  mlstinderstandlngs 
result  In  distrust  among  nations  which  leads 
inevitably  to  war. 

Most  of  man's  greatest  confilcts  of  the  past 
have  been  a  macabre-comedy  of  errors 
through  a  lack  of  communication  and  un- 
derstanding, and  these  same  reasons  He  at 
the  roots  of  our  present  cold  war  involve- 
ments, I  speak  then  for  myself  and  my  gen- 
eration when  I  salute  the  Mansfield  Lecture 
Series  and  those  men  and  women  responsi- 
ble for  Its  Inception.  Understanding  cannot 
possibly  be  reached  when  we  rely  only  on 
our  mass  media  sources.  Even  the  college 
classroom  cannot  possibly  provide  as  much 
information  as  can  a  first-hand  confronU- 
tion  with  a  person  whose  life  has  been  de- 
voted to  an  understanding  of  the  peoples  of 
other  nations.  The  funding  and  prestige  be- 
hind this  program  will  place  great  minds  In 
contact  with  the  students  at  the  University 
of  Montana  and  for  that  matter,  the  citizens 
of  the  whole  state.  U  any  generalization  can 
be  made  about  my  generation.  It  would  be 
that  we  seek  the  truth.  Regrettably,  In  our 
quest  for  truth,  the  Impatience  of  youth 
leads  to  an  over-zealous  search,  which  Is 
usually  Interpreted  as  radicalism.  But  this 
Is  not  our  aim.  We  realize  that  the  world  has 
grown  too  small  for  understanding  and  that 
the  consequences  of  mistrust  are  too  grave 
for  the  twentieth  century.  And  may  I  say 
further,  that  you  are  supporting  the  moet 
important  of  educational  programs.  For  In 
spite  of  existing  values  of  our  contemporary 
civilization,  man's  first  value  as  a  human 
being  is  not  to  automate  everything,  but  to 
learn  to  live  together  in  peace. 

For  these  reasons  then.  I  am  honored  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  Senator  Mansfield 
and  all  of  you  concerning  this  matter.  May 
we  all  learn  peace. 

A  QrARTKE-CENTtrST  HOMBCOMING 

(Statement  by  Senator  Mansfield) 

Sometimes  it  is  suggested  In  the  Senate 
that  If  vou  want  to  know  what  I  am  think- 
ing listen  to  what  George  Aiken  is  saying. 
It  has  never  been  clear  whether  this  means 
that  my  thoughts  prompt  George  Aiken  to 
speak  or  that  his  words  prompt  me  to  think. 
In  any  event.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  did 
not  have  anytlilng  to  do  with  the  comments 
which  he  has  made  although  I  am  grateful 
for  what  he  has  Just  said. 

I  am  grateful  not  only  for  hU  comments 
about  me,  even  If  they  are  undeserved,  I  am 
also  grateful  for  the  kindness  and  considera- 
tion which  Senator  Aiken  has  shown  to  the 
University  and  to  me  personally  by  coming 
here  with  hU  lovely  wife,  tola  Aiken,  for  this 
occasion.  ^     „       . 

George  Aiken  is  the  Dean  of  the  Senate 
Republicans.  He  Is  a  highly  valued  coUeague, 
a  wise  counsellor  and  the  warmest  oX  friends. 
Before  all  else,  he  Is  a  great  American  and 
a  great  human  being.  He  comes  from  one 
of  the  smallest  states  of  the  union  but  he 
looms  as  a  towering  figure  In  the  leadership 
of  this  nation.  There  Is  no  man  more  trusted 
or  more  esteemed,  nor  more  deserving  of 
trust  and  esteem  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 

As  a  friend,  wherever  George  Alk*n  Is.  he 
brings  by  hU  very  presence  the  warmth  of 
a  glowing  fireplace,  the  freshness  of  a  new 
faU  of  snow,  and  the  Uveliness  of  slelghbells. 
As  a  member  of  the  Senate,  he  adds  luster 
and  dignity  to  the  Institution  and  he  con- 
tribute* suength.  good  sense,  and  human 
decency  to  Its  acts. 

George  Aiken  is  the  personUloatlon  of  Ver- 
mont. He  Is  all  that  U  beet  In  the  Nerw  Eng- 
land tradition  and  In  American  public  life. 
I  know  that  I  speak  for  aU  Montanans  when 
I  say  that  we  are  honored  and  delighted  by 
his  visit  with  us. 
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For  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  represent  Montana  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Along  with  re- 
sponslbUitlee,  this  public  service  has  brought 
me  deep  personal  satisfactions.  It  has  also 
had,  I  regret  to  say,  one  serious  drawback. 
It  has  compelled  me  to  live  and  worVc  far 
from  the  State.  That  has  not  been  easy,  es- 
pecially since  my  heart  never  left  home  In 
the  first  place. 

In  1942,  as  a  new  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  had  no  idea  how  long 
Montanans  would  want  me  to  stay  in  Con- 
gress. I  waa  persuaded  then,  as  I  am  now. 
however,  that  If  1  did  not  forget  the  people 
of  Montana,  they  would  not  forget  me. 
Twenty-five  years  Is  a  long  time  but  I  have 
not  forgotten.  The  tie  which  holds  me  to  the 
State  has  grown  stronger  with  the  passing 
of  time. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  come  home  to  Mon- 
tana many,  many  times.  Yet  It  has  never 
seemed  often  enough,  or  for  long  enough.  I 
have  come  home  for  reasons  political  and 
non-polltlcal:  to  campaign  for  office,  to  es- 
cort a  President,  to  open  a  dam.  to  gauge  an 
earthquake's  damage,  to  measure  the  depths 
of  a  recession  or  the  ravishes  of  a  long  and 
bitter  winter. 

I  have  come  home  to  talk  with  editors 
and  reporters,  with  teachers,  with  students, 
with  children.  I  have  come  home  to  talk 
with  businessmen,  farmers,  and  workers  In 
every  part  of  the  State.  I  have  come  home  to 
talk  with  long-rooted  Montanans,  with  new 
arrivals  and  with  wayfarers  in  the  cities  and 
towns.  In  the  mountains  and  on  the  plains 
of  the  State. 

There  have  been  homecomings  for  a  hun- 
dred sp>eciflc  reasons  and  homecomings  for 
no  particular  reason.  Those  which  I  remem- 
ber best,  tonight,  are  the  personal  home- 
comings, the  homecomings  of  any  Montanan 
away  who  has  felt  the  need  to  be  re- 
Immersed  in  the  beauty  of  the  State.  In  the 
sense  of  Its  history,  and  In  the  warmth  of 
Its  people  and  so  to  be  renewed  from  the 
deep  wellsprlngs  of  Montana  life. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  tried  to  describe  this 
need  to  friends  In  Washington  who  gathered 
for  the  same  purpose  which  brings  us  to- 
gether tonight.  How  do  you  explain  to  those 
who  are  not  of  this  State  why  It  Is  that 
Montanans  outside  Montana  are  always 
homesick  for  Montana? 

I  trftd  to  tell  them  of  the  symphony  of 
color  which  surrounds  us.  Of  the  shades  of 
red  and  purple  on  the  plains.  Of  the  blue  of 
the  big  sky  as  It  Is  reflected  In  a  mountain 
lake  and  of  the  Ice  blue  of  a  tumbling 
stream.  Of  the  white  of  drifting  clouds  and 
the  white  of  snow  on  a  mountain  peak.  Of 
the  infinite  variations  of  green  In  the  val- 
leys and  in  the  great  forests  Of  the  rain- 
bows on  the  hillsides  when  the  heather,  the 
columbines,  the  Mariposa  lilies,  the  bitter- 
root,  the  Klnnlklnnlck  and  a  hundred  other 
wild    flowers   and    shrubs   are    In    bloom. 

I  asked  them  too. — these  friends  of  Mon- 
tana In  the  East — to  listen  to  the  symphony 
of  Montana  In  the  unique  sounds  which  our 
children  begin  to  hear  almost  as  soon  as 
the  baby's  rattle  Is  put  aside.  They  listened 
and  they  heard  the  music  which  echoes  in 
the  names  of  mountain  ranges  like  the 
Beaverhead,  the  Sapphires,  the  Rubys.  the 
Bear  Paws,  the  Hlghwoods.  the  Crazies,  and 
the  Big  and  Uttle  Belts.  They  heard  It.  too. 
in  the  rivers  and  streams  which  we  call  the 
Jefferson,  the  Madison,  the  Gallatin,  the 
Milk,  the  Tongue,  the  Powder,  the  Boulder 
and  the  Uke.  They  heard  it  as  I  read  the 
roll  of  some  of  our  cities  and  towns — cities 
and  towns  with  names  Uke  Eureka,  Chinook. 
Whlteflsh,  Cut  Bank.  Circle,  Hungry  Horse. 
Absarokee.  Butte,  Wolf  Point  and  Great 
Palls.  And  Lodge  Grass.  Lame  Deer,  Deer 
Lodge.  Crow  Agency.  Blgfork  and  Twodot 

I  tried  to  tell  them,  too, — these  friends 
who  are  not  Montanans — something  of  our 
history.  Of  Its  beginnings  with  the  Indians. 
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with  the  Crows,  the  Blackfeet.  the  As- 
smlbolne.  the  Flatheads,  the  Northern  Chey- 
ennes.  and  the  Chippewa-Crees  and  all  the 
rest.  Of  Its  modem  Inception  In  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  expeditions  and  the  opening  of  the 
fur  trade  and  then  the  gold  rush.  I  told 
them  of  the  birth  of  a  ghost  town,  of  Con- 
federate Gulch,  of  how  It  grew  on  gold  from 
population  zero  to  10.000  In  six  years  and 
how.  in  the  seventh,  the  gold  was  gone  and 
only  64  lonely  souls  remained.  I  told  them 
something  of  our  violence — of  Henry  Plum- 
mer,  the  Sheriff  who  murdered  and  plundered 
102  of  the  citizens  he  was  supposed  to  be 
protecting  before  he  was  hung  by  the  Vigi- 
lantes. And  I  told  them  something  of  our 
decency— of  Wesley  Van  Orsdel— Brother 
Van — the  Methodist  Minister  who  got  off  a 
steamer  at  Port  Benton  and  went  to  the 
Pour  Deuces  saloon  which  closed  the  bar 
for  an  hour  in  order  that  the  patrons  might 
hear  his  sermon. 

I  mentioned  these  almost  legendary  figures 
of  our  history  and  other  renowned  Mon- 
tanans who  came  out  of  the  turbulence  of  a 
new  State  in  a  young  country  and  left  the 
mark  of  their  fierce  convictions  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  told  them,  for  example, 
of  the  old  master,  Charlie  Russell,  the  great- 
est artist  of  the  West  in  all  the  history  of 
the  Republic,  of  Jeanette  Rankin  who  so 
deeply  abhorred  violence  that  she  voted 
against  the  nation's  entry  Into  World  War  I 
and  then  cast  the  only  vote  against  entry 
into  World  War  II,  of  the  great  Thomas  J. 
Walsh,  of  James  Murray,  Joe  Dixon,  and 
Burton  K.  Wheeler. 

They  heard,  too.  our  friends  In  Washing- 
ton a  few  weeks  ago,  of  the  'booms  and 
busts,"  which  were  so  characteristic  of  the 
State's  economic  history,  as  the  emphasis 
shifted  from  gold,  to  silver  and  to  copper  at 
Butte  and  Anaconda.  They  heard  of  the  over- 
loading of  the  plains  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Montana  with  sheep  and  cattle  until  the 
cruel  winter  of  1886-87  turned  90  percent  of 
the  animals  into  frozen  grotesques. 

They  heard  of  the  railroads  thundering 
out  across  the  plains,  and  of  settlers  from 
Scandinavia.  Germany,  Poland,  Yugoslavia, 
Prance.  Italy.  Spain,  the  United  Kingdom! 
Ireland,  and  a  score  of  other  countries  who 
were  drawn  by  the  "milk  and  honey"  of  free 
lands;  they  came  In  great  droves  until  the 
great  drought  of  1917  left  the  earth  parched 
and  the  people  stricken. 

In  short.  I  tried  to  give  them — these 
friends  in  the  East — a  glimpse  of  the  Mon- 
Una  story,  which,  in  the  end.  is  the  story  of 
people.  It  is  the  story  of  a  people  who  heard 
the  siren  call  of  the  West  and  who  knew 
dreams  and  the  collapse  of  great  dreams.  It 
is  a  story  of  a  people  who  have  Lived  with 
fear  as  well  as  courage  and  with  cruelty  as 
well  as  compassion,  of  a  people  who  have 
known  not  only  the  favor  but  the  fury  of  a 
towering  nature.  It  is  the  story  of  a  people 
who.  blended  of  what  was  found  here  with 
what  was  brought  here,  renewed  the  dream 
after  each  crumbling,  a  people  who  per- 
severed and,  at  last,  took  distinct  and  en- 
during root. 

That  sense  of  Montana  went  with  me  to 
Wiwhlngton  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  It 
remains  with  me  tonight.  In  the  Intervening 
years,  I  have  tried  to  give  it  expression  as 
one  of  the  representatives  of  this  State,  In 
all  of  the  Congressional  confrontations  with 
the  Issues  of  our  times. 

Some  of  these  confrontations  come  to 
mind,  tonight,  as  highlights  in  the  sweep  of 
events  during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
There  was  the  war  which  began  for  us  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  a  year  before  I  went  to  Wash- 
ington, and  ended  in  my  second  term.  It 
ended,  really,  In  the  blinding  flash  at  Hiro- 
shima. In  that  Instant  the  world  threw  off, 
at  last,  the  nightmare  of  totalitarian  vio- 
lence, not  yet  realizing  that  It  had  entered 
upon  a  second  nightmare  born  In  the  lab- 
oratories of  science 


Since  Hiroshima,  we  have  lived  in  the 
shadow  of  nuclear  war.  It  is  twenty-flve 
years  later  but  neither  by  way  of  the  United 
Nations  or  by  any  other  means  has  it  been 
possible  to  dispel  the  shadow. 

The  United  Nations  actually  came  Into  be. 
Ing  almost  simultaneously  with  the  first  ex- 
plosion  of  the  nuclear  bomb.  Even  as  the  Ut^ 
ter  flashed  the  danger  of  an  ultimate  war,  the 
former  lit  the  hope  of  mankind  for  an  en- 
during peace.  The  hope  which  burned 
brightly  at  first  began  to  flicker  as  recrimi- 
nation begat  recrimination  and  quarrel  fol- 
lowed quarrel  between  former  allies.  Then 
came  the  tidal  wave  of  revolution  In  China 
and  the  brutal  war  In  Korea.  That  war  put 
to  final  rest  the  world's  expectation  of  a 
simple  peace,  self-generated  and  automatl. 
cally  maintained. 

Postwar  dlsiUuslonments,  as  well  as  a 
growing  American  awareness  of  the  realities 
of  the  world  situation  and  simple  human 
compassion  led  us  to  a  MarshaU  Plan.  After- 
ward,  there  came  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
and  a  massive  system  of  aid  programs  and 
alliances  which  have  spread  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  United  States  over  meet  of 
the  globe.  If  I  may  digress,  I  want  to  re- 
iterate the  view  to  which  I  have  given  ex- 
pression many  times  In  many  years.  These 
programs  and  alliances  have  not  only  spread 
the  nation's  power  and  resources  throughout 
the  world.  In  my  Judgment,  they  have  seri- 
ously overspread  them.  I  have  worked  for  a 
cautious  curtailment  of  these  commitments 
and  it  is  my  Intention  to  continue  to  work 
for  their  curtailment. 

After  the  breakdown  of  Korea,  there  began 
a  search  for  ways  to  repair  the  great  ruptures 
in  the  world.  With  the  help  of  the  United 
Nations,  President  Elsenhower  negotiated  a 
truce  In  Korea.  Another  was  devised  for  Viet 
Nam  and  Indo-Chlna  by  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence of  1954. 

Throughout  his  administration.  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower pursued  a  policy  of  reasonable  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Communist  countries.  In 
particular,  he  restored  contacts  of  civility 
with  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  cultivation  of 
personal  cordiality  with  Its  leaders. 

The  spark  which  was  kindled  by  his  prede- 
cessor was  nurtured  by  President  Kennedy. 
He  brought  a  youthful  energy  and  imagina- 
tion into  the  search  for  peace  and,  in  Its 
pursuit,  he  ventured  with  prudence  but  with- 
out fear  Into  new  channels  of  policy.  In  the 
years  of  the  renewal  of  hope  for  a  durable 
peace  under  Presidents  Elsenhower.  Kennedy 
and  Johnson,  progress  has  been  by  no  means 
steady  or  consistent.  A  tortuous  step  for- 
ward, all  too  frequently  has  been  followed  by 
a  sudden  step  backward.  A  Camp  David 
meeting  of  Eisenhower  and  Khrushchev  and 
then  a  U-2  incident;  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
and  a  Cuban  missile  crisis;  a  resumption  of 
limited  commercial  relations  with  Eastern 
Europe  and  an  outbreak  of  severe  hostilities 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

In  this  fashion,  the  world  has  gone  through 
crises  after  crises.  We  have  been.  I  regret  to 
say.  too  often  on  thin  Ice  during  this  past 
quarter  of  a  century.  We  are  on  thin  Ice  now, 
I  must  tell  you  In  all  frankness  that  the 
situation  which  has  grown  out  of  the  war 
in  Viet  Nam,  In  my  Judgment  Is  the  most 
serious  and  complex  with  which  this  nation 
h.^s  been  confronted  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  In  a  little  over  two  years,  the  Ameri- 
can conunltment  of  manpower  has  had  to  be 
raised  from  45,000  to  over  460,000.  Thirteen 
thousand  young  Americans  have  died  in  Viet 
Nam  and  our  total  casualties  now  surpass 
100.000. 

What  has  happened  so  far,  moreover,  may 
well  be  only  prelude,  unless  the  war  can  be 
brought  to  an  honorable  conclusion  in  the 
near  future.  As  It  Is  now,  there  lies  ahead 
only  the  prospect  of  a  deepening  Involvement 
and  a  further  expansion  of  the  conflict  in 
Southeast  Asia  and,  perhaps,  a  direct  con- 
frontation   with    Communist    China.    Even 
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„,  our  plane*  ''*i'°'^  "^  °'*'"  ^°'^^  7 
Ir.  bomb  less  than  30  seconds  away  from 
friese  border  and  two  have  been  shot 
?ow^ver  the  Chinese  mainland  during  the 

't'Se^°o^cumsUnces.  to  make  light  of 
,.P  da^^r  of  war  with  China  would  be  the 
TStot  irresponsibility.  To  do  so,  In  my 
S^'en  .  woul^be  to  play  games  with  th^ 
Sty  of  this  nation  and.  perhaps,  ■«rtth 
^,  very  survival  of  civilization. 

It  has  been  said  that  foreign  relations  has 
Ja  o^e  of  the  loves  of  my  life.  I  am  not 
Zuin  that  love  Is  the  accurate  word  In 
^  of  the  gloom  with  which  I  have  Just 
founded  the  subject.  I  do  know,  however 
STt  the  changes  of  the  past  quarter  o  a 
J^ntury  have  made  It  necessary  for  all  cltl- 
«L^d,  certainly.  Members  of  the  Senate 
^^001  themselves  deeply  In  the  clrcum- 
.tances  and  problems  of  International  lUe. 
^e  foreign  policies  of  the  nation  affect 
in  8  verv  direct  sense  all  Americans  wherever 
Sev  live  H  there  Is  any  doubt  about  It,  note 
Sal  well  over  half  the  budget  °f  the  Federal 
Government-whlch  Is  covered  ^7,  jo^ 
toxe»-U  consigned  to  defense  expenditures. 
Thi3  year,  the  cost  of  military  operations  In 
Vietnam  alone  will  run  between  $25  and  *30 
billion  and  mUltary  outlays  as  a  whole  will 
be  well  in  excess  of  $70  billion. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  therefore,  the  great 
burden  of  federal  expenditures  originates  In 
breakdowns  of  International  peace  and  In  the 
inability  of  the  nations  of  the  world  to  build 
a  reliable  structure  of  International  order 
and  security.  In  that  sense,  therefore,  the 
study  of  foreign  policy  Is  not  so  much  a  love 
aa  It  is  an  Imperative.  As  a  Senator  of  Mon- 
tana, it  is  a  responslbUlty  which  I  owe  to 
this  State  and  to  the  nation. 

I  would  not  wish  to  leave  the  Impression 
that  as  viewed  from  Washington,  the  past 
twenty-flve  years  have  been  uniformly  grim 
and  gray.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  been 
participants— all  of  us— in  the  marvels  which 
have  been  wrought  by  modem  education, 
aclence  and  technology  In  these  years  of  our 
times.  When  I  was  first  elected  to  Congress 
the  naUon  was  producing  goods  and  services 
at  the  then  astounding  rate  of  $158  billion 
a  year.  The  current  output  Is  at  an  estimated 
1780  billion.  AU  sectors  of  the  economy  and 
every  geographic  region  of  the  country  have 
benefited  to  some  degree  from  the  scientific 
and  technological  progress  and  the  tmmense 
economic  dynamism  of  the  United  States 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 

That  Includes  Montana.  In  fact,  Montana 
U  a  good  case  In  point.  Great  ribbons  of 
modern  highways  now  criss-cross  the  State. 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  dams  buUt 
and  building  to  curb  the  headlong  rush  of 
Montana's  water  to  the  sea.  Hundreds  of 
smaUer  projects  aid  In  this  task  and  also 
serve  to  transform  once  arid  lands  Into  pro- 
ductive oases.  Power  lines,  both  private  and 
co-operative,  cover  the  State  in  an  ever 
growmg  network.  Airports  dot  the  landscape. 
Magnificent  federal  and  State  parks  put  the 
highway  and  airport  systems  to  the  test  by 
attracting  an  ever-growing  number  of  tour- 
ists. An  enormous  Increase  In  classrooms  and 
an  expanded  university  complex  reflect  the 
addition  of  150.000  persons  to  the  State's 
population  as  well  as  a  national  determina- 
tion to  improve  the  quality  and  availability 
of  education  for  young  people. 

In  these  ways  and  others,  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  arises  from  a  creative 
federal-state-local  partnership  and  both 
public  and  private  Initiatives.  That  Is  an- 
other way  of  emphasizing  that  in  addition 
to  being  citizens  of  Montana  or  Pennsyl- 
vania or  Alaska  or  Vermont,  we  are  also — 
all  of  us — Americans  linked  in  a  common  na- 
tional effort  and  a  common  national  des- 
tiny. If  I  have  learned  anything  In  my  asso- 
ciations In  Washington  with  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  It  is  that  "we  are  all 
In  this  together." 
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It  would  be  my  hope  that  we  will  bear  in 
mind  this  essential  unity  as  we  move  to- 
wards the  last  quarter  of  the  20th  Century. 
The  tntnrt  of  Montana  can  be  found  only 
In  a  nation  with  a  future,  even  as  the  na- 
tton'B  future  requires  a  world  with  a  future. 
As  Montanans  we  have  unique  State  prob- 
lems and  unique  State  assets.  They  have  to 
do  in  great  pan  with  the  conservation  of 
our  hvunan  endowment  no  less  than  with 
the  wise  usage  of  our  natural  endowment. 
1  refer  to  the  tendency  of  too  many  of  Mon- 
tana's young  people  to  go  away  and  to  buUd 
their  lives  outside  the  State.  Our  great  task 
in  the  years  ahead  will  be  to  open  within 
Montana  new  frontiers  of  opportunity  for 
young  men  and  women— in  education,  In 
science  and  technology,  in  industry  and  In 
every  aspect  of  modern  interest  and  en- 
deavor. We  want  and  we  need  our  young 
people  here. 

As  Americans  as  well  as  Montanans  we  also 
have  a  responslbUlty  to  contribute  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  to  the  solution  of  the 
problems  which  are  crowding  In  upon  the 
rapidly  growing  and  urbanizing  p<^ulation 
elsewhere  in  the  nation.  Monuna's  sparse 
population  has  spared  us  many  of  these  diffi- 
culties at  least  for  the  present.  We  are  not 
exempt  however,  frcan  a  share  of  national 
responsibility,  under  the  Constitution,  for 
a  conuibutlon  to  the  resolution  of  these 
difficulties. 

Similarly,  we  have  a  responslbUlty  to  make 
felt  in  the  foreign  policies  of  this  nation 
what  I  described  as  "the  sense  of  Montana." 
Let  me  make  clear,  therefore,  that  as  long 
as  the  people  of  this  State  ask  me  to  repre- 
sent them  in  the  Senate.  I  Intend  to  go 
on  working  in  every  appropriate  way  in 
cooperation  and  In  the  Independent  respon- 
slbUltles  of  my  office  for  an  end  to  the  war 
In  Viet  Nam  In  an  honorable  peace.  I  In- 
tend to  make  whatever  contribution  I  can  to 
the  lifting  of  the  fear  of  a  cosmic  world  con- 
flict m  order  that  the  immense  energies  and 
resources,  which  are  now  paid  in  tribute  to 
that  fear,  may  be  redirected  one  day  to  the 
constructive  works  of  a  nation  at  peace  In  a 
world  at  peace. 

That  Is  the  fundamental  task  which  con- 
fronu  this  nation  as  It  does  aU  naUons. 
Indeed,  it  gives  special  meaning  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  we  are  gathered  tonight, 
because  the  lecture  series  on  international 
relations  which  U  projected  can  open  new 
channels  of  understanding  between  the  peo- 
ple of  this  SUte  and  our  neighbors  on  this 

^I  need  not  teU  you  that  the  realization 
that  these  lectures  will  be  taking  place  In 
my  name  has  given  me.  If  I  may  use  the 
words  my  finest  hour.  To  be  able  to  share 
it  with  you  tonight  fills  my  heart  to  the 
full.  It  Is  far  more  than  I  ever  expected  when 
I  went  to  Washington  to  represent  Montana 
in  the  Congress  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
It  is  far  more  than  I  deserve. 

Indeed,  I  should  like  this  honor  to  go 
where  It  is  most  due — to  the  woman  who  set 
out  with  me  from  Butte  so  long  a«o  and  who 
has  remained  a  wise  counsellor  and  steadfast 
Inspiration  through  all  these  years.  Without 
her  I  would  not  be  In  the  Congress  of  the 
united  States.  Indeed.  I  should  not  have 
reached  the  University  of  Montana  or  for 
that  matter  ever  receive  a  high  school  cer- 
tlflcate.  A  more  appropriate  title  for  the  lec- 
ture series,  Indeed,  would  be  "The  Maureen 
and  Mike  Mansfield  Lectures." 

I  would  Uke  also  to  reiterate  an  earUer  sug- 
gestion to  the  sponsors  of  this  enterprise.  If 
It  Is  appropriate,  in  their  Judgment,  I  be- 
Ueve  a  modest  maxlmimi  should  be  eetab- 
lUhed  for  the  capital  of  the  Fund  for  the 
lecture*  on  international  affairs.  If  any  addi- 
tional monies  shoiUd  become  avaUable  be- 
yond that  mp'^"^^i"^.  I  should  Uke  to  see  the 
excess  go  Into  scholarship  aid  at  the  under- 
graduate or  graduate  level  for  the  chUdren 
of  Montana's — and  the  nation's — first  Amert- 


•ans  who  have  not  always  had  benefit  in 
equal  measure  with  the  rest  of  us  from 
Montana's  development  and  the  nation's 
progress.  I  refer  to  my  friends  and  brother* — 
the  Northern  Cheyennes,  the  Crows,  the  Mat- 
heads,  the  Aaslnibolnes,  the  Blackfeet,  tlia 
Chlppewa-Crees,  the  Landless  and  aU  Um 
others  who  live  in  Montana. 

I  suggest  this  procedure  because  the  lec- 
ture series  by  Its  very  nature  ttims  our  at- 
tention to  the  world  beyond  our  borders  and 
to  the  promise  of  a  fruitful  future  for  Mon- 
tanans and  aU  Americans  In  a  world  with  a 
future.  It  is  good  that  our  attention  is  so 
directed  provided  we  are  also  prepared  to 
look  inward  and  backward  and  so.  remember 
what  It  Is  that  we  are  buUdlng  upon  and 
that  progress  has  Its  price.  In  that  way  we 
may  be  able  to  fiU  some  of  the  gape  and 
heal  some  of  the  wounds  which  have  been 
opened  In  the  process  of  arriving  at  where 
we  are  In  that  way,  we  shaU  better  tie  the 
past  into  the  present  and  open  wider  ttie 
horizons  of  the  future. 


SEVENTY-ONE  NATIONS  HAVE  RAT- 
IFIED   THE    GENOCIDE    CONVEN- 
■nON— UNITED  STATES  CONSPIC- 
UOUSLY ABSENT  PROM  THE  LIST 
Mr     PROXMIRE.   Mr.    President.    In 
1949  when  President  Harry  Truman  sub- 
mitted the  Genocide  Convention  to  the 
Senate  for  this  body's  advice  and  con- 
sent, only  five  nations  had  ratified  the 
Genocide   Convention. 

Now  18  years  later,  that  list  has  grown 
to  a  total  of  71  nations.  The  Senate  has 
done  nothing  during  the  Intervening  18 
years  except  to  hold  subcommittee  hear- 
ings in  1950. 

I  think  it  Is  particularly  worth  noting 
that  the  foUowing  nations  have  seen  fit 
to  ratify  an  international  treaty  outlaw- 
ing the  barbaric  practice  of  genocide: 
Albania  Bulgaria,  China.  Cuba,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Hungary,  Israel,  Italy,  Rumania,  Poland. 
U.S.SJEI  and  Yugoslavia.  I  think  it  is 
both  a  disgrace  to  the  Senate  and  a  dis- 
grace to  the  American  people  that  the 
United  States  is  not  Included  among 
those  members  of  the  family  of  nations 
which  have  ratified  this  first  great  hu- 
man rights  convention. 

In  the  hope  that  It  will  prompt  long- 
over-due  action  by  the  Senate  and  Its 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  total  list  of 
the  71  nations  which  have  ratified  the 
Genocide  Convention  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Countries  which 
clde  Convention : 
Afghanistan 
Albania 
Algeria 
Argentina 
Australia 
Austria 
Belgium 
Brazil 
Bulgaria 
Burma 
Byelo  Russia 
Cambodia 
Csinada 
Ceylon 
China 
ChUe 
Colombia 


are  parties  to  the  Oeno- 

Congo  (Democratle 

Republic  of) 
Costa  Rica 
Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Ecuador 
m  Salvador 
Kthlopla 
Federal  Republic  of 

Germany 
Finland 
France 
Ghana 
Greece 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
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Honduras 

Panama 

Hungary 

Peru 

Iceland 

PhUipplnee 

India 

Poland 

Iran 

Republic  of  Korea 

Iraq 

Republic  of  Vietnam 

Israel 

Rumania 

Italy 

Saudi  Arabia 

Jordan 

Sweden 

Laos 

Syria 

Lebanon 

Tunisia 

Uberla 

Turkey 

Mexico 

Ukraine 

Monaco 

USSR. 

Mongolia 

United  Arab  Republic 

Morocco 

Upper  Volta 

Netherlands 

Uruguay 

Nicaragua 

Venezuela 

Norway 

Yugoslav-la 

Pakistan 

Total:  71. 

ADDRESS 

A  T^   E  Arr»TT 

BY  HON.  ALI^N  SHIVERS 

AT  50TH  ANNUAL  MEETING.  AMER 
ICAN    CHAMBER    OF    COMMERCE, 
MEXICO  CITY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
in  Mexico  City,  a  former  Governor  of 
Texas,  the  Honorable  Allan  Shivers,  de- 
livered a  memorable  address  before  the 
50th  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Mexico.  Mr. 
Shivers  is  now  the  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

His  speech,  entitled  "Friends  in  Prog- 
ress," deser\-es  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

FaiEMSS  IN  PaOGEESS 

(By    Allan    Shivers,    president.    Chamber    of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  before  50th 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Chamber 
of    Commerce    In    Mexico.     Mexico    City, 
Mexico.  November  8,  1967) 
Throughout   the   Free   World,  where   man 
has   won    his   primary   fight   for   liberty,   he 
tends  to  concentrate  on  two  goals:  personal 
gain  and  equal  treatment — wealth  and  Jus- 
tice. Man  wants   to  acqiiire,  and  he   wants 
to  be  dealt  with  fairly  In  the  pursuit  and 
enjoyment  of  what  he  earns.  And  also  In  the 
name  of  social  Justice,  he  endeavors  to  help 
the  disadvantaged  to  share  In  todaVs  better 
life. 

Collectively,  these  efforts  add  up  to  two 
corresponding  national  goals:  economic 
growth  and  social  progress.  These  are  the  two 
basic  policies  of  every  nation  dedicated  to 
serving  Its  people.  Communist  countries, 
which  hold  that  people  exist  to  serve  the 
state,  care  neither  for  property  rights  nor 
human  dignity  and  that's  why  they  fall  so 
short  of  acceptance  In  the  Free  World  com- 
munity. 

To  you  here,  who  represent  both  leadership 
and  cooperation  among  the  business  interests 
of  two  great  countries,  the  point  I  want  to 
make  Is  that  we  on  both  sides  of  our  border, 
together  with  free  men  everywhere,  axe  mov- 
ing the  same  way,  along  the  same  road,  for 
the  same  purposes.  I  think  If  we  will  realize 
more  fxxlly  how  much  alike  all  free  people 
are.  and  how  our  objectives  and  our  strug- 
gles to  attain  them  correspond,  we  will  do 
more  to  make  this  a  friendlier  and  more 
abundant  world. 

Let  me  offer  one  glimpse  of  the  growing 
similarity  of  our  problems.  Here  are  two 
sentences  from  a  recent  sociological  report  on 
one  of  our  two  countries. 

"It  has  been  impossible,  physlcallv  and  fi- 
nancially, for  the  cities  to  cope  with  the  flood 
of  migrants in  cities  where  growth  has 


been  so  rapid,  low-Income  families  arriving 
from  the  rural  areas  have  accentuated  the 
squalor  of  existing  slums." 

That  happens  to  have  been  written  about 
Mexico.  But  the  same  thing  Is  being  said  of 
the  United  States  every  day,  Ln  about  the 
same  words. 

Not  only  are  our  main  problems  alike,  but 
our  comprehension  of  them  Is  developing 
along  the  same  lines.  We  are  learning  more, 
for  example,  about  the  need  for  economic 
and  social  gains  to  go  hand-ln-hand.  We 
know  that  national  wealth  should  not  ac- 
cumulate without  careful  regard  to  the  needs 
of  all  the  people,  nor  should  the  people's 
needs  dictate  remedies  that  a  nation  cannot 
afford,  and  thus  choke  off  the  sources  of 
wealth  and  Improvement.  We  know  that 
now — most  of  us  do,  at  least — because  we  live 
In  a  more  enlightened  age  and  also  because 
we  have  seen  the  results  of  the  right  and 
wrong  kinds  of  progress.  But  we  haven't  had 
this  knowledge  very  long,  as  history  goes. 

We  In  the  United  States  built  up  a  huge 
Industrial  economy  out  of  low-cost  produc- 
tion before  giving  serious  attention  to  the 
needs  for  social  equity.  Great  Britain  and 
some  other  European  countries  did  the  same 
thing.  Industrialization  to  us.  for  a  long 
time,  meant  low  wages  and  long  hours  'for 
workers:  grime  and  congestion  for  plant 
communities;  and  want  in  the  midst  of 
plenty  for  large  non-productive  groups  of 
our  society  such  as  the  old,  the  orphaned  and 
the  disabled. 

Now.  of  course,  we  are  engaged  In  enormous 
programs  to  bring  social  gains  Into  balance 
with  our  economic  ability.  We  fight  hunger 
and  disease  abroad.  Our  war  on  poverty  at 
home  competes  for  priorities  with  our  war 
against  Communist  aggression  In  Southeast 
Asia.  Our  basic  Social  Security  program  has 
built  up  moral  obligations  to  pay  $400  billion 
In  benefits  to  persons  who  are  now,  or  have 
been,  in  our  work  force.  That  sum.  Incident- 
ally, Is  larger  than  our  whole  staggering  na- 
tional debt. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  by  no  means 
relying  entirely  on  government  to  meet  our 
social  obligations. 

United  States  employers  voluntarily  pay 
out  $75  billion  a  year  In  fringe  benefits  to 
protect  employees  and  their  families  against 
the  hazards  of  old  age,  sickness,  disability 
and  death.  This  Is  three  times  as  much  as  Is 
being  collected  this  year  In  Social  Security 
taxes,  half  of  which  are  also  paid  by  em- 
ployers and  it  is  four  times  as  much  as  divi- 
dends paid  to  stockholders.  Almost  $100  bil- 
lion has  accumulated  In  private  pension 
funds,  and  employers  have  put  up  85  per 
cent  of  It. 

Whether  we.  In  the  United  States,  are  do- 
ing enough,  or  are  doing  the  right  things  to 
overcome  social  disadvantages,  are  subjects 
for  argumente  that  probably  will  never  end. 
The  prospect  is.  however,  that  we  will  keep 
on  doing  more  as  long  as  our  means  permit. 
Here  in  Mexico  we  see  our  own  situation 
In  reverse.  In  the  Revolution  of  1910.  modern 
Mexico  came  into  being  on  the  wings  of  a 
social  reform  movement.  You.  our  southern 
neighbors,  are  old  hands  at  fighting  poverty. 
UUteracy.  disease  and  lack  of  skills.  You  are 
stUl  Improving  your  social  system  but  you 
are  now  building  industrialization  on  top  of 
It.  You  are  developing  the  means  to  provide 
more  adequately  for  social  needs. 

In  a  different  order,  our  two  countries  are 
trying  to  bring  the  same  two  purposes  Into 
balance.  And  as  all  of  us  here  are  well  aware, 
Mexico  Is  having  phenomenal  success.  Last 
year  the  rise  m  Mexico's  real  gross  national 
product  was  almost  7  percent,  the  largest 
gain  in  all  Latin  America.  The  United  States 
gain  was  about  4  per  cent.  For  20  years.  Mex- 
ico's manufacturing  has  averaged  a  yearly 
growth  of  7.6  psr  cent,  and  It  Is  becoming 
more  diversified  each  year.  The  government 
and  business  community  of  Mexico  deserve 
great  credit  for  these  achievements. 


We  realize  that  you  of  Mexico  are  not  satu 
fled  with  this  rate  of  progress.  We  know  ol 
extent  of  your  social  problem,  of  the  re- 
quirements Imposed  by  your  high  birth  ntc 
and  the  frustrations  you  face  In  plannliu 
economic  development.  But  we  have  no 
doubts  about  your  future  success. 

Where  the  Mexican  economy  stands  tod« 
In  relation  to  the  United  Stetes  economy  u 
beside  the  point.  Contrasts  are  meanlnrt^ 
In  history's  longer  view.  Aztec  cities  flour- 
ished here  In  Mexico,  with  well-organlied 
trade  and  political  systems,  while  our  North 
American  natives  were  still  completely  prim. 
Itlve. 

A  point  of  contrast  that  can  be  made,  I 
think.  Is  that  if  we  In  the  United  States  b»i 
not  industrialized  at  the  period  of  hisUxj 
that  we  did — If  we  were  only  now  laying 
our  foundation  of  capital  equipment— we 
would  surely  be  building  up  our  economic 
and  social  systems  together,  Instead  of  put- 
ting Industry  first.  The  modern  view  of  go- 
clal  responsibility  would  require  this.  And 
our  expansion  would  be  with  more  heart  but 
less  speed.  That's  the  way  it  Is  In  Mexico  and 
so  many  other  countries  today. 

A  stUl  more  relevant  point,  however,  and 
It  applies  to  us  all.  is  that  no  matter  what 
the  present  state  of  our  economic  develop- 
ment is.  If  we  want  to  make  further  prog- 
ress— or  even  hold  our  own — we  must  allow 
for  the  basic  requirements  of  growth.  We 
must  provide  a  good  business  climate,  u 
reflected  In  government  policies,  in  the  skills 
and  attitudes  of  the  labor  force,  in  market- 
ing prospects  and  all  the  other  factors  thst 
encourage  Investment.  Infringements  on 
management's  right  to  manage  and  Its  abil- 
ity to  compete,  and  on  investor's  right  to 
profits,  are  some  of  the  consequences  of 
pushing  social  reforms  too  rapidly  for  the 
economy  to  maintain  In  the  course  of  hs 
normal  operations.  The  strains  of  rising 
taxes,  and  uncertainties  and  Intrusions  on 
management  tend  to  discourage  risk-taking 
investment. 

The  right  to  earn  should  be  high  on  the 
lists  of  both  social  and  economic  necessities. 
Man's  progress  requires  a  Job.  and  a  growing 
population  requires  an  expanding,  job-pro- 
ducing economy.  Government  leaders  prac- 
tically everywhere  understand  this,  but  in 
pollUcal  emergencies  they  sometimes  feel 
compelled  to  put  social  concerns  flrst.  eren 
If  it  means  taking  risks  with  the  economy. 
This  happens  everywhere.  It  would  happen 
less  frequently,  I  believe.  If  business  leaden 
all  over  the  Free  World  'vere  more  united  In 
their  defense  of  the  basic  principles  of  good 
economic  conduct.  By  this  means  they  couM 
put  up  a  stronger  front  In  every  country, 
and  make  their  principles  better  understood. 
This  approach  works  nationally — as  la  at- 
tested by  our  chamber  of  commerce  more- 
ment — so  why  shouldn't  It  work  Intems- 
tlonally? 

One  of  the  chief  rallying  points  for  co 
operation  between  our  two  countries  Is  most 
surely  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
m  Mexico.  I  know  also  of  the  fine  spirit  of 
partnership  in  this  effort  that  Is  enjoyed  by 
the  American  Embassy  and  the  American 
Chamber. 

Your  own  Mexico  Amcham's  BEDEL  course 
Is  precisely  the  kind  of  effort  that  la  needed 
everywhere.  I'm  sure  there  will  be  no  end 
to  the  beneflts  from  this  method  of  spread- 
ing a  better  public  understanding  of  the 
roles  played  by  management.  labor  and  capi- 
tal. I  hope  you  are  letting  the  rest  of  th* 
world  know  of  your  success  with  this  eco- 
nomic education  program. 

In  fact,  as  part  of  my  congratulatory 
wishes  to  you  on  your  Oolden  Anniversary, 
let  me  say  that  I  hope  your  future  plannlnf 
Includes  a  deflnlte  program  for  extending 
your  Influence  abroad,  especially  through 
Latin  America.  You  are  the  largest  American 
chamber  outside  the  United  States  and  the 
largest  foreign  chamber  In  Mexico.  Othen 
should  know  what  you  do  to  help  existing 
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f^^business  to  Mexico.  rose  from  less  than  $20  million  In  1963  to 

"we  in   the   United    States   are   hopefully     ^^^.^  ^^^^  ^^q  million  last  year.  The  sc- 
otching the  r^^wed  'f °';^  *°  'H.^^.nd     tual  value  of  the  exports  made  possible 


of  energy  is  bituminous  coal,  of  which  my 
State  of  West  'Virginia  for  many  years  has 
been  the  leading  producer.  But  energy  to 
turn  the  wheels  of  Industry  is  far  from  all 
that  can  be  produced  from  coal.  Locked 


Sn^erse  economies  of  Latin  America,  and     J,^;^^!""^";^^^  within    this    marvelously    complex    sub- 

r^  M«iro  in  a  position  to  Influence  the      by  this  nnancmg  was  supstaiumuy  miBci  -h«minol  "hiiilHlnp  Worki*" 


^\^mT^^^ryW^Te  ^r^ncour'age^  than  the  extent  of  the  bank's  partlcipa- 

M  the  steady.  If  slow,  progress  within  the  tlon.  Export  expansion,  as  we  all  know, 

rltln  American  Free  Trade  Association  to-  means  more  jobs,  higher  profits,  and  a 

wd  tariff  reductions— and.  perhaps  more  stronger  dollar  in  terms  of  our  interna- 

unportantly-toward   industrial  rauonallza-  j    balance-of -payments   position.    I 

tton,  currency  conv_ertibUUy_and  P^i^iticaijo:  ^^^1^  like  to  share  with  other  Members 


stance  are  the  chemical  "building  blocks' 
from  which  literally  thousands  of  ssm- 
thetic  products  of  great  value  to  our 
economy  can  be  derived. 

The  OfiQce  of  Coal  Research  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  is  now  engaged 


t".rdrm"de'Tthe"'c:mra?!^«S^    ihe  text  of  the  citation  which  accom-     in  research  efforts  atoed  at  making  coal 
able  strides  maae  oy  inc  v./oxji,i  i  »v.- •■t:'"  a.,,.,.,^-  an  even  more  valuable  national  resource. 


^^on  Market  toward  the  same  goals.  panied  the  "E"  Award. 

An  outward-looking   process   of  economic         .j^^    pj^st    Wisconsin    National    Bank    of 
integration  must  take  place  If  LaUn  America     Milwaukee  has  undertaken  aggressive  action 


u  to  realize  Its  full  potential.  And  yet  we 
wcognlze  that  there  are  serious  obstacles  to 
such  integration,  In  the  form  of  political. 
social  cultural,  geographic  and  economic 
traditions  of  the  individual  LaUn  American 
states.  Their  stage  of  economic  development 
ranges  from  the  highly  advanced  position  of 
Mexico  to  the  disadvantaged  condition  of 
some  of  the  Caribbean  Islands.  These  differ- 
ences must  be  dealt  with  In  order  to  arrive 
at  any  new  mutually  beneflclal  trade  ar- 
rangements between  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America. 

One  hopeful  sign  Is  the  attempt  of  smaller 
groups  of  states  with  relatively  compatible 
economies  to  integrate  on  a  sub-regional 
scale.  I'm  thinking  particularly  of  the  so- 
called  'Andean  five" — Venezuela,  Colombia, 
Equador,  Peru  and  Chile. 

In  this  total  effort  Mexico  Is  best  equip- 
ped in  almost  every  respect  to  be  a  leading 
influence.  Everyone  knows  that  the  role  of 
leadership  Is  not  always  a  comfortable  one. 
It  must  be  borne  with  much  patience  and 
diplomacy.  But  the  only  hope  for  a  better 
world  Is  that  those  best  able  to  lead  will 
meet  the  challenges. 

The  world  Is  now  a  neighborhood.  We 
should  begin  to  take  an  interest  In  the  fellow 
across  the  ocean  similar  to  that  we  have  in 
the  man  across  the  street.  As  It  stands  today, 
what  the  distant  person  does  to  improve 
his  economic  environment  can  mean  as  much 
to  our  lives  as  what  the  man  next  door  does 
to  spruce  up  his  yard. 

All  our  lives  we  have  heard  more  about 
foreign  competition  than  about  foreign  co- 
operation. This  will  not  be  the  case  much 
longer.  Nor  should  It  be.  In  our  own  com- 
munities we  work  side  by  side  with  our  com- 
petitors in  chambers  of  commerce  and  other 
dvlc  groups.  We  do  the  same  within  our  na- 
tional organizations.  What's  wrong  with  tak- 
ing a  firm  next  step  on  the  International 
path?  We  all  have  the  same  two  goals  of 
material  and  social  progress.  We  are  all  try- 
ing to  help  the  people  of  our  own  lands.  We 
can  make  it  an  easier  and  friendly  journey 
by  helping  each  other  as  free  men. 


E"  AWARD  FOR  MILWAUKEE  BANK 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday.  November  8, 1  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  witnessing  a  ceremony  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Secretary  of  Commerce  Alexander 
B.  Trowbridge,  at  which  President  John- 
son's "E"  Award  was  presented  to  the 
First  Wisconsin  National  Bank  of  Mil- 
waukee for  its  success  In  promoting  for- 
eign sales  of  U.S.  products.  The  award 
was  accepted  by  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Simpson, 
chairman  of  the  board,  on  behalf  of  the 
bank. 

Ordinarily,  when  we  think  of  export 
expansion,  we  think  of  manufacturing 
or  agricultural  enterprises.  A  bank,  how- 
ever, can  contribute  to  this  important 
national  goal  through  its  financing  of 
exports  and  by  providing  International 
banking  services.  In  the  case  of  the  First 


to  promote  exports  from  Wisconsin  through 
a  substentlally  expanded  network  of  foreign 
correspondent  banks.  Also  by  providing  In- 
ternational finance  expertise  and  factoring 
services,  establishment  of  a  foreign  exchange 
trading  department,  and  wide  dissemination 
of  export  trade  opportunities,  the  Bank  has 
stimulated  Interest  In.  and  furnished  vital 
tools  for.  Increased  foreign  trade.  These  re- 
sourceful export  promotion  efforts  reflect 
credit  on  the  management  and  staff  of  Tirst 
Wisconsin  and  on  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system. 


WHITE  TIE  AND  DAGGER 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  his  administration 
masterminded  a  deception  of  the  Com- 
munists which  held  down  terrorism  In 
Vietnam  during  their  recent  elections,  we 
are  told  in  a  new  book. 

Andrew  Tully,  the  hard-hitting  col- 
umnist and  proUflc  writer  of  books  about 
Washington  and  the  Government,  has 
turned  out  what  appears  to  be  another 
best  seller.  I  have  just  read  "White  Tie 
and  Dagger,"  which  purports  to  be  an 
inside  story  of  activities  along  the  em- 
bassies of  Washington. 

The  first  chapter  tells  the  fascinating 
story  of  how  our  Government  is  supposed 
to  have  fooled  the  Communists.  Mr. 
Tully  says  that  the  administration,  on 
orders  from  the  President  himself,  leaked 
stories  that  we  are  something  less  than 
pleased  with  General  Ky  and  that  we 
could  not  care  less  how  the  election 
turned  out. 

So  deftly  was  this  done,  Mr.  Tully  re- 
ports, that  the  Reds  took  it  to  mean  that 
we  were  prepared  for  the  defeat  of  our 
friends  in  the  elections.  Thus,  the  order 
went  out  to  the  Vietcong  to  hold  down 
terrorism  and  allow  elections  in  most 
places  to  proceed. 

It  was  only  a  day  or  so  before  the  elec- 
tion, when  Hanoi  began  getting  nervous, 
that  terrorism  became  the  order  of  the 
day,  says  Mr,  Tully. 

His  book  carries  a  flavor  of  personal 
knowledge  and  accurate  reporting.  If  it 
has  some  fictional  embelishment,  it  has 
all  the  fascination  of  truth  nevertheless. 
And  probably  it  Is  true  or  at  least  as 
close  as  a  good  reporter  can  come  to  It. 

Senators  who  have,  after  all.  wide  in- 
terest in  foreign  relations,  will  find 
"White  Tie  and  Dagger"  good  reading  on 
the  intrigue  of  diplomacy. 


AN     INVALUABLE     NATIONAL     RE- 
SOURCE: BITUMINOUS  COAL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Nation's  largest  proven  aotirce 
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an  even  more  valuable  national  resource. 
Products  as  varied  as  fabrics  woven  from 
coal  chemicals,  gasoline  to  power  our 
cars,  and  fiy-ash  bricks  to  build  our 
homes  are  now  in  the  realm  of  commer- 
cial possibility  as  a  result  of  OCR's  ac- 
tivities. 

Mr.  George  Pumich,  Jr.,  Director  of 
OCR,  in  an  address  before  the  Kentucky 
Coal  Association  and  the  Lexington,  ELy., 
Rotary  Club  on  November  2  and  3,  spelled 
out  in  considerable  detail  the  possibilities 
that  lie  ahead  for  the  fullest  utilization  of 
our  coal  resources.  I  believe  that  the 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  will 
find  this  address  of  considerable  value  in 
connection  with  OCR  s  good  work. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Destint  of  th«  Black  Diamond 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  views  as  to  the  future  role  oX 
coEil  In  the  rapidly  growing  and  rapidly 
changing  national  energy  picture. 

Coal  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  economy  of 
Kentucky.  Last  year  more  than  93  million 
tons  were  p.'oduced  In  your  State,  a  produc- 
tion total  second  only  to  that  of  West 
Virginia.  More  than  22,000  miners  were  em- 
ployed, and  directly  and  Indirectly  the  coal 
Industry  contributed  about  $300  million  to 
the  Kentucky  economy.  Coal,  the  "black  dia- 
mond,"  has  long  been  Important  In  your 
State.  For  many  years  major  steel  Interests, 
such  as  U.S.  Steel,  Republic,  Canadian  Steel, 
and  International  Harvester  have  operated 
metallurgical-grade  mines.  Noncaptlve  pro- 
ducers are  opening  new  mines,  both  In  Ext- 
ern and  Western  Kentucky,  with  surprising 
rapidity. 

The  use  of  energy  Is  growing  at  an  astro- 
nomical rate  Look  back  over  the  centuries, 
over  a  span  of  nearly  2,000  years,  for  a  per- 
spective as  to  the  growing  requirements  for 
energy  In  this  world,  miring  the  past  100 
years  of  those  centuries,  we  have  used  as 
much  coal,  jjetroleum,  wood,  and  agricultural 
waste  as  energy  as  were  used  in  the  preceding 
1900  years.  Ttie  Nation's  consumption  of  fuel 
Is  expected  to  double  and  then  redouble  be- 
fore the  new  century  begins. 

Today,  the  United  States  Is  responsible  for 
half  of  the  world's  energy  consumption.  In- 
dividually, every  citizen  of  our  country  re- 
quires ten  tunes  more  energy  for  "the  Ameri- 
can way  of  Ufe,"  than  his  counterpart  else- 
where in  the  world.  To  meet  these  Insatiable 
demands  In  1»6«.  we  relied  upon  petroleum 
for  about  40  percent  and  natur*l  gu  for  30 
percent:  coal  provided  about  22  percent,  and 
others  8  percent. 

Statistically,  the  application  of  this  energy 
In  the  market  place  worked  out  somethlng^ 
like  this  In  1966;  industry.  33  percent;  trans- 
portation. 24  percent:  space  heating  and 
cooling.  22  percent;  generation  of  electricity, 
the  remaining  21  percent. 

Thus,  the  present  picture  Is  encouraging. 
But  what  la  the  destiny  of  the  Black  Dia- 
mond? Why  la  the  Ocnvrnmeat  concerned 
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with  Its  future,  and  what  are  we  In  OCR 
doing  about  It? 

It  la  believed  that  ooal  production  In  the 
United  States  began  about  1820,  when  14 
tons  were  reportedly  mined.  Since  that  time 
production  Increased  steadily  until  about 
1007,  alter  which  the  rate  has  fluctuated  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  about  400  and  700  mil- 
lion short  tons  per  year.  Last  year  It  was 
534  million  tons. 

Our  known  recoverable  coal  reserves  total 
about  84  percent  of  our  national  supply  of 
fossil -fuel  energy.  Depending  on  how  we 
define  Icnown  recoverable  reserves,  thla  figure 
would  vary  somewhat  and  might  change 
slightly  If  undiscovered  recoverable  reserves 
were  added,  but  the  over-all  picture  would 
remain  about  the  same.  In  this  context  coal 
comprises  approximately  four  times  the 
energy  reserve  of  our  total  oil,  oil  shale,  ash 
sands,  bituminous  roclts.  gas,  and  other  foesll 
fuel  supplies.  This  vast,  untouched  reserve 
constitutes  mineral  wealth  that  can  prove 
to  be  of  tremendous  value  to  the  Nation — 
In  Appalachla  in  the  East,  In  the  Middle 
West,  the  Great  Plains,  and  In  the  Mountain 
West. 

The  United  States  economy  Is  presently 
fueled  and  powered  by  oil,  gas,  and  coal,  and 
these  sources  will  continue  to  be  our  major 
sources  of  energy  for  several  decades  even 
If  the  development  of  nuclear  power  pro- 
ceeds as  rapidly  as  recent  trends  Indicate. 

The  reasons  for  this  are: 

(1)  Nuclear  generation  facilities  cannot 
be  built  and  Installed  rapidly  enough  to  meet 
both  new  and  current  demands.  In  spite  of 
the  current  prospects  for  lower  costs  from 
nuclear  sources  authorities  estimate  that 
coal  consumption  for  electric  power  genera- 
tion will  greatly  increase  by  1980  and  while 
It  may  begin  to  decline  after  that.  It  will 
remain  a  major  source  of  electric  power 
through  the  remainder  of  the  century — 
regardless  of  the  cost  differential  that  may 
develop  between  nuclear  and  coal-fired 
power. 

(2)  There  la  no  prospect  that  the  electric 
power  Industry — already  growing  at  the  rate 
of  7  percent  per  year — can  grow  fast  enough 
to  replace  gas  In  less  than  several  decades, 
even  If  cost  were  no  object.  Keep  in  mind 
that  gas  supplies  about  30  percent  of  our 
total  final  demand  for  energy,  whereas  elec- 
tricity furnishes  about  20  percent.  (Certain 
experts  do  believe  that  electricity  may  supply 
approximately  60  percent  of  the  total  energy 
market  before  the  end  of  this  century.) 

(3)  Liquid  hydrocarbons  are  presently  In- 
dispensable for  transportation.  Even  If  the 
electric  automobile  were  to  become  economic, 
there  Is  no  prospect  that  it  could  replace 
the  combustion  engine  for  many  years  and 
the  technology  for  replacing  liquid  fuela  in 
air  travel  is  not  in  sight. 

For  many  decades  then,  the  U.S.  economy 
will  have  to  depend  on  foasU  fuels  even  If 
other  sources  of  energy  become  cheaper. 
With  this  as  a  certainty,  three  major  prob- 
lems evolve:  (1)  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
of  all  fossil  fuels  will  Increase,  In  some  cases 
substantially,  unless  technology  of  explora- 
tion, extraction,  and  conversion  Is  much  ad- 
vanced; (2)  It  may  be  necessary  to  increas- 
ingly supplement  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
with  synthetic  fuels  to  avoid  cost  increases; 
and  (3)  atmospheric  pollution,  a  present  con- 
sequence of  the  use  of  some  fossil  fuels,  is 
becoming  unacceptable. 

Coal  Is  a  vital  factor  In  our  future.  Not 
only  is  It  our  largest  fossU-fuel  resource,  but 
It  Is  a  possible  source  of  both  oil  and  gas, 
tmd  It  will  be  an  essential  source  of  electric 
power  for  many  decades.  For  cocU  to  play 
this  vital  role  effectively,  however,  technologic 
advance  Is  required:  (1)  to  abate  air  pol- 
lution in  the  generation  oX  electric  power, 
preferably  with  the  dividend  of  sulfur  re- 
covery: (2)  to  reduce  the  costs  of  thermal 
power;  and  (3)  to  provide  alternate  and 
cheaper  sources  of  both  liquid  and  gaseous 
hydrocarbons. 


The  Office  of  Coal  Research  concerns  Itself 
with  expanding  the  competitive  range  of 
coal,  both  for  energy  and  nonenergy  appli- 
cations. It  Is  an  Integral  and  Important  part 
of  Governmental  activities  designed  to  assure 
that  ample  energy  resources  are  available  to 
the  Nation  In  the  future. 

Approximately  95  percent  of  U.S.  energy  Is 
consumed  for  purposes  In  which  several  or 
all  of  the  primary  energy  sources  are  poten- 
tial substitutes  either  directly  or  through 
conversion.  Such  substitutions  are  limited 
by  technology,  economics,  institutional  fac- 
tors, and  consumer  preference.  Increased 
flexibility  will  contribute  to  the  strength  of 
the  economy.  Conversion  of  coal  to  more 
easily  transported  and  utilized  liquid  and 
gaseous  forms  Is  the  key  to  meeting  these 
objectives.  Success  of  the  OCR  program  In 
providing  complete  energy  Interchange- 
ability  will  permit  the  Nation  to  completely 
harness  its  vast  coal  reserves,  and  by  so  do- 
ing guarantee  for  many,  many  years  the 
availability  of  energy  in  the  desired  forms 
across  the  widest  spectrum  of  our  Nation's 
needs  and  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

The  atom  will  play  an  Increasingly  Im- 
portant role  in  the  expanding  energy  mar- 
ket, especially  In  the  field  of  electric  power 
generation.  Yet  It  Is  vital  to  the  national 
economy  to  maintain  competition  between 
conventional  fuels  and  atomic  power.  A 
monopoly  for  any  single  energy  source  could 
be  costly.  Utilization  of  our  vast  coal  re- 
serves, via  complete  intercbangeabillty  with 
other  fossil  fuels  and  In  more  efficient  power 
generation,  will  help  to  make  this  competi- 
tion possible.  This  Intercbangeabillty  can  be 
assisted  through  research  and  technology. 
An  expanded  and  Interchangeable  energy 
base  in  the  coming  years  is  a  strong  Justifi- 
cation for  the  sponsorship  of  such  research 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Conversion  of 
coal  to  liquid  and  gaseous  fuels  will  also  be 
of  Importance  in  the  event  of  a  future  na- 
tional emergency. 

Federal  expenditures  for  coal  research  are 
minimal  compared  to  the  value  of  coal  as  a 
resource  and  as  a  factor  In  the  national 
economy.  Annual  coal  sales  are  of  the  order 
of  (2.5  billion;  directly  and  indirectly  co&l 
generates  approximately  $10  bUIion  of  the 
gross  national  product.  Some  fifteen  million 
people  live  In  areas  where  coal  is  produced, 
and  they  profit  directly  or  indirectly  from 
the  Income  It  generates. 

The  Destiny  of  the  Black  Diamond,  our 
greatest  fossil-fuel  reserve,  is  keyed  to  find- 
ing new  markets  for  It  and  better  methods 
of  using  It,  and  this  can  be  accomplished 
by  "unlocking"  It  from  Its  solid  form.  As  we 
all  know  coal  can  be  converted  into  liquid 
fuel,  gas  fuel,  chemicals,  electricity,  and  a 
great  many  other  things.  All  of  this  has  been 
done  In  the  past.  The  trick  is  to  develop  more 
economical  and  competitive  methods  to  do 
It  again  on  a  large  scale  In  the  future. 

Now  I  shall  turn  to  some  of  the  prime  areas 
to  which  OCR's  thrust  is  directed.  We  have 
under  contract  major  programs  for  the  de- 
velopment of  processes  to  produce  liquid 
fuels  (i>etroleum  substitutes)  from  coal,  and 
major  programs  to  develop  processes  to  pro- 
duce pipeline-quality  gas,  essentially  meth- 
ane, from  coal. 

As  I  have  said,  known  reserves  of  coal  are 
by  far  the  largest  proven  energy  source  avail- 
able In  our  Nation.  On  the  other  hand,  re- 
serves of  petroleum  and  natural  gas  have 
been  decreasing  In  relation  to  demand,  and 
are  becoming  more  expensive  to  find  and  de- 
velop If  the  coal  conversion  processes  we  are 
developing  reach  their  presently  projected 
goals,  and  the  present  trends  of  supply  and 
demand  In  the  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
Industry  continue.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
many  of  us  that  an  appreciable  amount  of 
our  pipeline  gas  and  liquid  fuel  will  be  made 
from  coal  within  the  next  ten  to  fifteen  years. 
We  are  not  alone  In  this  belief;  a  number 
of  major  "energy  companies"  are  putting 
their  money  where  their  belief  Is. 


Of  great  economic  Importance  to  the  co»l. 
producing  areas,  where  these  coal  reflner" 
les  are  going  to  be  located,  Is  the  fact  th«t 
the  new  technology  In  making  the  prlmsrr 
conversion  products  also  promises  to  pro- 
vide  large  quantities  of  competitively  priced 
by-products. 

When  these  fuel -oriented  conversion  proc- 
esses  are  In  commercial  operation,  producing 
gasoline  or  pipeline-quality  gas  and  other  by- 
products,  the  coal  Industry  will  find  ItMU 
in  a  situation  analogous  to  that  of  Uu 
petroleum  industry  before  the  birth  of  petro- 
chemicals. Oo&l  refineries  will  contain  nu- 
merous streams  of  highly  purified  liquids  aDd 
gases.  Some  portion  of  these  streanu  can 
and  may  be  diverted  for  conversion  to  prod- 
ucts other  than  fuel,  such  as  chemicals.  The 
Incremental  cost  to  the  refinery  of  this  diver- 
sion win  be  low. 

An  exactly  analogous  situation  led  to  the 
petro-chemlcal  industry.  While  the  tonimgt 
of  petro-cbemlcals  Is  small  compared  to  the 
tonnage  of  the  major  fuel  products,  and  fi- 
nancial details  are  hard  to  come  by.  it  Is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  the  petro-chemlcal  part 
of  the  petroleum  refinery  complex  is  highly 
profitable.  For  this  reason  it  Is  predicted  that 
ooal  refineries  will  take  on  some  of  the  ai- 
pects  of  the  classical  chemical  industry— an 
Integrated  many-product  operation.  This  de- 
velopment should  take  place  at  a  much 
faster  rate  than  It  did  in  petro-chemlcali. 
Petroleum  was  refined  for  nearly  a  century 
before  petro-chemicals  became  well  estab- 
lished. On  the  other  hand  the  chemistry  of 
coal  derivatives  has  been  exhaustively  ex- 
plored during  the  last  century.  Indeed,  the 
whole  enormous  synthetic  organic  chemical 
Industry  was  founded  on  coal.  With  the  avail- 
ability of  ample  quantities  of  low-priced  pur* 
product  streams  at  coal  refineries,  an  adja- 
cent Integrated  coel-chemlcal  Industn 
should  develop  very  quickly. 

We  all  know  that  any  type  of  fuel  (ex- 
cluding nuclear)  and  practically  every  syn- 
thetic organic  can  be  made  from  the  complex 
substance  that  is  coal.  There  Is  no  real  quee- 
tlon  of  technical  feasibility.  The  problem  l> 
to  produce  sufficient  supplies  of  high-quality 
coal-derived  organic  building  blocks  at  com- 
petitive prices  .  . .  &nd  I  believe  that  we  are  at 
the  threshold  of  success. 

The  other  major  energy  conversion  field 
in  which  we  are  active  Is  that  of  electric 
power  generation.  Many  of  you  know  that  for 
some  time  now,  the  electric  utility  market 
has  been  the  largest  coal  market.  We  believe 
that  in  spite  of  the  poaslbiUties  of  lower 
costs  from  nuclear  sources,  a  strong  research 
thrust  In  this  area  could  help  cocJ  retain  a 
major  part  of  this  tremendously  expanding 
market.  To  date  our  efforts  ese  centered  on 
the  development  of  new  methods  of  energy 
conversion  from  the  chemical  energy  of  ooal 
to  electric  energy,  such  as  fuel  cells,  electio- 
gasdynamlc  systems  and  thermionic  topping. 
These  new  power  generation  systems  hare 
the  potential  of  reducing  the  cost  of  cosl- 
generated  electricity  through  both  Increased 
thermal  efficiency  and  reduction  in  capital 
investment.  More  research  is  required  In  thli 
general  area — in  fact  all  across  the  spectrum 
from  mining  through  preparation,  transpor- 
tation, utilization,  and  disposal  of  wastes. 

Other  programs  supported  by  our  Ofllce 
are  directly  or  Indirectly  related  to  these 
areas.  Our  marketing  studies  are  directed 
toward  improving  the  efficiency  of  dlstrtbn- 
tlon  and  enhancing  the  use  of  coal  as  a  fuel, 
as  our  mining  simulation  studies  do.  The 
selling  of  flyash  brick  produced  by  the  OCB 
process  will  Improve  the  competitive  poeltloo 
of  coal  as  a  boiler  fuel.  We  are  building  » 
pilot  plant  to  denaonstrate  the  use  of  cosl 
for  sewage  treatment.  This  coal  will  eventu- 
ally be  burned  so  that  Its  energy  values  an 
not  lost. 

The  Black  Diamond  may  reach  its  brUllant 
destiny  If  current  development  programs  are 
carried  forward  to  a  successful  conclusion.  It 
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»hpn  Will  be  up  to  private  Industry  to  work 
„,!  Bvstems  of  integrated  production  plants. 

The  processes  we  are  developing  are  most 
nrofltable  when  several  are  Integrated.  Most 
nf  the  liquid  and  gas  plants  produce  a  by- 
DTOduct  char  which  should  be  burned  In  an 
idlacent  power  plant  boiler.  In  some  In- 
rtsnces  excess  heat  energy  from  the  process 
an  best  be  used  to  generate  electricity.  Both 
the  Uquid  fuel  and  the  plpellne-gas  produc- 
tion processes  make  other  hydrocarbons  from 
coal  Generally  our  objective  Is  to  use  only 
coal  air,  and  water  as  raw  materials. 

The  Unking  of  these  separate  Indxistrles  In 

coordinated  whole  will  require  substantial 
amounts  of  private  capital,  the  unraveling 
of  new  legal  and  financial  complexities,  as 
well  as  Imaginative  and  superior  manage- 
ment to  plan  and  coordinate  It.  This  can  be 
done.  The  modern  mine-mouth  power  plant 
U  a  first  approach  to  such  Integrated  opera- 
tions. 

Because  of  time  limitations  I  have  only 
mentioned  our  main  thnwt  areas  In  the 
Black  Diamond's  destiny.  I  have  not  touched 
upon  the  coking.  Industrial,  and  overseas 
export  markets — so  you  can  see  that  I  have 
not  given  you  a  complete  picture.  All  of 
these  are  large  and  Important  markets,  and 
although  the  first  two  seem  to  be  leveling 
off  In  size,  the  overseas  market  Is  another 
growth  area.  We  believe  that  stronger  re- 
search efforts  are  required  In  these  fields 
to  make  coal  even  more  competitive. 

All  In  all,  we  believe  that  the  Black  Dia- 
mond will  reflect  an  even  more  brilliant  fu- 
ture with  many  bright  facets.  As  I've  Inti- 
mated, It  may  not  be  long  before  your  brick 
homes  are  made  of  coal  flyash  brick,  and  If 
they  are  not  already  heated  with  coal-pro- 
duced electricity  they  may  be  heated  with 
coal-produced  gas.  The  chances  are  that  the 
car  In  your  garage  will  have  a  "tiger  in  Its 
tank"  made  from  coal.  And  finally,  we  can't 
leave  your  beaming  wife  out  of  this  picture. 
Why  U  she  beaming?  Well,  she's  Just  bought 
a  beautiful  new  wardrobe — made  from  coal 
chemicals. 

Tou  will  be  living  with  the  Black  Diamond 
for  a  long,  long  time. 


UNRESOLVED  LEGAL  ISSUES  RAISED 
BY  VIETNAM  CONFLICT  POINTED 
OUT  BY  DISSENTING  SUPREME 
COURT  JUSTICES 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  6,  1967.  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  denied  a  writ  of  certiorari  In  the 
case  of  Mora  and  others  against  McNa- 
mara,  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  others, 
without  a  written  opinion. 

The  facts  of  the  case  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Justice  Stewart  were  as  follows : 

The  petitioners  were  drafted  into  the 
United  States  Army  In  late  1965.  and  six 
months  later  were  ordered  to  a  West  Coast 
replacement  station  for  shipment  to  Viet- 
nam. They  brought  this  suit  to  prevent  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  from  carrying  out  those  orders, 
and  requested  a  declaratory  Judgment  that 
the  present  United  States  military  activity 
in  Vietnam  Is  "illegal."  The  District  Court 
dismissed  the  suit,  and  the  Court  of  Appeals 
affirmed. 

While  the  Court  did  not  state  its  rea- 
sons for  denying  the  writ,  both  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Stewart  and  Mr.  Justice  Douglas 
rendered  separate  dissenting  opinions, 
with  each  concurring  In  the  other's  dis- 
senting opinloa 

These  dissents  mark  an  important 
event  and  may  seirve  as  far-reaching 
benchmarks  in  rectifying  the  tragic  in- 
volvement of  the  United  States  In  an  il- 
legal, and  immoral  war  In  Vietnam  In 
violation  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the 


basic  International  agreements  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party. 

It  is.  indeed,  unlortunate  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  see 
fit  to  grant  the  vioit  of  certiorari  and  de- 
cide the  issues  raised. 

These  Issues  must  be  decided  if  the 
collision  course  which  the  United  States 
is  following  is  to  be  changed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  two 
dissents  were  by  two  Justices  who  usu- 
ally hold  diverse  views.  _ 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart  described  the  is- 
sues raised  by  the  appeal  as  "large  and 
deeply  troubling  questions"  and  de- 
scribed them  as  follows : 

I.  Is  the  present  United  States  miUtary 
activity  In  Vietnam  a  "war"  within  the 
meaning  of  Article  I.  Section  8,  Clause  11  of 
the  Constitution? 

II.  If  so,  may  the  Executive  constlt^tlon- 
aUy  order  the  petitioners  to  participate  In 
that  military  activity,  when  no  war  has  been 
declared  by  the  Congress? 

in.  Of  what  relevance  to  Question  n  are 
the  present  treaty  obligations  of  the  United 
States? 

rv.  Of  what  relevance  to  Question  n  U 
the  Joint  Congressional  ("Tonkin  Bay")  Res- 
olution of  August  10,  1964? 

(a)  Do  present  United  States  military  ap- 
eratlons  fall  within  the  terms  of  the  Joint 
Resolution? 

(b)  If  the  Joint  Resolution  purports  to 
give  the  Chief  Executive  authority  to  com- 
mit United  States  forces  to  armed  conflict 
limited  In  scope  only  by  his  own  absolute 
discretion.  Is  the  Resolution  a  constitution- 
ally impermissible  delegation  of  all  or  part 
of  Congress'  power  to  declare  war? 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  referred  to  recent 
testimony  by  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Katzenbach  in  which  he  indicated  that 
the  passage  of  time  has  made  the  consti- 
tutional provision  granting  Congress  the 
sole  authority  to  declare  war  "outmoded." 

Mr.  Katzenbach.  at  the  time,  was 
speaking  for  the  administration  and,  in 
that  light,  what  he  said  has  Important 
implications  for  everj'  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  If  the  executive  branch 
can  unilaterally  declare  the  warmaklng 
restrictions  of  the  Constitution  "out- 
moded." what  other  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  restricting  the  powers  of 
the  executive  branch  does  it  now  con- 
sider "obsolete"? 

For  example,  does  the  executive  branch 
now  consider  as  "obsolete"  the  provision 
of  the  Constitution — article  I,  section  9, 
clause  7 — stating: 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ixry.  but  in  Consequence  of  Appropriations 
made  by  Law. 

Which  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
does  the  executive  branch  now  consider 
■obsolete"? 

If  the  executive  branch  has  now  taken 
upon  itself  the  authority  to  revise  the 
Constitution  by  flat,  that  assumption  of 
authority  should  at  least  be  passed  upon 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  sooner  the 
Supreme  Court  speaks  out  clearly  on  this 
viul  issue  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
Nation  and  all  its  citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  dis- 
senting opinions  of  Mr.  Justice  Stewart 
and  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  in  the  case  of 
Mora  et  al.  against  McNamara,  Secretary 
of  Defense,  et  al.,  issued  on  November  6, 
1967  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dissent- 


ing opinions  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  October 

Term,  19671 
MoKA  rr  AL.  V.  McNamaba,  SiCBXTAmT  or  D«- 

FTNSE.    ET     AL..    ON    PSTITION     FOB    WBIT    Or 
CERTIOaAHI    TO    THB    Uj8.    COtTBT    OT   APFXALS 

roa  THx  District  of  ConniBU  dEctnr 

(No.  401:  Decided  November  6.  1967) 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  with  whom  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Steward  concurs,  dissenting. 

The  questions  posed  by  Mr.  Justice  Stewart 
cover  the  •wide  range  of  problems  which  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  re- 
cently explored.-  in  connection  with  the 
SEATO  Treaty  of  February  19.  19S5.«  and  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution.' 

Mr.  Katzenbach,  representing  the  Admin- 
istration, testified  that  he  did  not  regard  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  to  be  "a  declaration 
of  war"  *  and  that  while  the  ResoluUon  was 
not  "constitutionally  necessary"  It  was  "po- 
litically, from  an  international  viewpoint  and 
from  a  domestic  viewpoint,  extremely  im- 
portant." «  He  added:  • 

"The  use  of  the  phrase  "to  declare  war"  as 
It  was  used  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  had  a  partlculeu-  meaning  In  terms  of 
the  events  and  the  practices  which  existed 
at  the  time  it  was  adopted.  . 

"(I)t  was  recognized  by  the  Foimding 
Fathers  that  the  President  might  have  to 
take  emergency  action  to  protect  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States,  but  that  If  there 
was  going  to  be  another  use  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States,  that  was  a  de- 
cision which  Congress  should  check  the  Ex- 
ecutive on,  which  Congress  should  support. 
It  was  for  that  reason  that  the  phrase  was 
Inserted  in  the  Constitution. 

"Now.  over  a  long  period  of  time.  .  .  . 
there  have  been  many  uses  of  the  military 
forces  of  the  United  States  for  a  variety  of 
purposes  without  a  congressional  declaration 
of  war.  But  It  would  be  fair  to  say  that  most 
of  these  were  relatively  minor  uses  of 
force.  . 

"A  declaration  of  war  would  not,  I  think, 
correctly  reflect  the  very  limited  objective 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  Viet- 
nam. It  would  not  correctly  reflect  our  efforts 
there,  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  the  reasons 
why  we  are  there,  to  use  an  outmoded 
phraseology,  to  declare  war." 

The  rtew  that  Congress  was  intended  to 
play  a  more  active  role  in  the  Initiation 
and  conduct  of  war  than  the  above  state- 
ments might  suggest  has  been  eapoused  by 
Senator  Fulbrlght  (Cong.  Rec.  Oct.  11,  1M7, 
p  28590-28597) .  quoting  Thomas  Jefferson 
who  said;  ■ 

"We  have  already  given  In  example  one 
effectual  check  to  the  Dog  of  war  by  trans- 
ferring the  power  of  letting  him  loose  from 


'-  Hearings  on  S,  Res.  No.  151.  »Oth  Cong.. 
1st  Sess.  (1967). 
»  11955]  6  U.S.T.  81.  T.I.A.S.  No.  8170. 

•  78  Stat.  384. 

•Hearings,  on  S.  Res.  No.  161,  tuprtk.  n.  1, 
at  145. 

« Id.,  at  146. 

•  10...  at  80-81. 

'  15  Papers  of  Jefferson  397  (Boyd  ed.. 
Princeton  1956).  In  the  Federalist  No.  69,  at 
465  (Cooke  ed.  1961),  Hamilton  stated: 

"The  President  Is  to  be  Oommander  In 
Chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  respect  his  authority  would 
be  nominally  the  same  with  that  of  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  but  In  substance  much  Lq- 
ferlor  to  It.  It  would  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  the  supreme  command  and  direction 
of  the  military  and  naval  forces,  as  first  Gen- 
eral and  Admiral  of  the  Confederacy;  while 
that  of  the  British  King  extends  to  the 
declaring  of  war  and  to  the  raising  and 
regulating  of  fleets  and  armies;  all  which  by 
the  Constitution  under  consideration  would 
appertain  to  the  Legislature,'* 
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the  Executive  to  the  Legislative  body,  from 
those  who  are  to  spend  to  those  who  are 
to  pay." 

These  opposed  views  are  reflected  In  the 
Prize  Cases.  2  Black  635.  a  flve-to-four  de- 
cision rendered  In  1863.  Mr.  Justice  Grler, 
writing  for  the  majority,  emphasized  the 
arguments  for  strong  presidential  powers. 
Justice  Nelson,  writing  for  the  minority  of 
four,  read  the  Constitution  more  strictly, 
emphasizing  that  what  Is  war  In  actuality 
may  not  constitute  war  in  the  constitutional 
sense.  During  all  subsequent  periods  In  our 
history — through  the  Spanish -American  War, 
the  Boxer  Rebellion,  two  World  Wars,  Korea, 
and  now  Vietnam — the  two  points  of  view 
urged  In  the  Prize  Cases  have  continued  to 
be  voiced. 

A  host  of  problems  Is  raised.  Does  the 
President's  authority  to  repel  Invasions  and 
quiet  Insurrections,  his  powers  In  foreign 
relations  and  his  duty  to  execute  faithfully 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  Including  Its 
treaties.  Justify  what  has  been  threatened 
of  petitioners?  What  Is  the  relevancy  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  and  the  yearly 
appropriations  In  support  of  the  Vietnam 
effort? 

The  London  Treaty  (59  Stat.  1546).  the 
SEATO  Treaty  (6  U.3.T.  81,  1955).  the 
Kellogg-Brland  Pact  (46  Stat.  2343 » .  and 
Article  39  of  Chapter  VII  of  the  UN  Charter 
deal  with  various  aspects  of  wars  of 
"aggression." 

Do  any  of  them  embrace  hostilities  In 
Vietnam,  or  give  rights  to  Individuals  affected 
to  complain,  or  In  other  respects  give  rise 
to  Justiciable  controversies? 

There  are  other  treaties  or  declarations 
that  could  be  cited.  Perhaps  all  of  them  are 
wide  of  the  mark.  There  are  sentences  In  our 
opinions  which,  detached  from  their  con- 
text, indicate  that  what  Is  happening  Is  none 
of  our  business : 

"Certainly  It  Is  not  the  function  of  the 
Judiciary  to  entertain  private  litigation — 
even  by  a  citizen — which  challenges  the 
legality,  the  wisdom,  or  the  propriety  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  In  sending  our  armed 
forces  abroad  or  to  any  particular  region." 
Johnson  V.  Eisentrager,  339  UB.  763,  789. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  sit  as  a  committee  of 
oversight  or  supervision.  What  resolutions 
the  President  asks  and  what  the  Congress 
provides  are  not  our  concern.  With  respect 
to  the  Federal  Government,  we  sit  only  to 
decide  actual  cases  or  controversies  within 
Judicial  cognizance  that  arise  as  a  result  of 
what  the  Congress  or  the  President  or  a 
Judge  does  or  attempts  to  do  to  a  person  or 
his  property. 

In  Ez  parte  MilUgan.  4  Wall.  1,  the  Court 
relieved  a  person  of  the  death  penalty  Im- 
posed by  a  military  tribunal,  holding  that 
only  a  civilian  court  had  power  to  try  him 
for  the  offense  charged.  Speaking  of  the 
purpose  of  the  Founders  In  providing  con- 
stitutional guarantees,  the  Court  said : 

"They  ksiew  .  .  .  the  nation  they  were 
founding,  be  Its  existence  short  or  long. 
woxUd  be  Involved  In  war  how  often  or  how 
long  continued,  human  foresight  could  not 
tell;  and  that  vmllmlted  power,  wherever 
lodged  at  such  a  time,  was  especially  hazard- 
ous to  freemen.  For  this,  and  other  equally 
weighty  reasons,  they  secured  the  Inheritance 
they  had  fought  to  mointjtin  by  Incorporat- 
ing In  a  written  constitution  the  safeguards 
which  time  had  proved  were  essential  to  Its 
preservation.  Not  one  of  these  safeguards  can 
the  Preddent,  or  Congress,  or  the  Judiciary 
disturb,  except  the  one  concerning  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus."  Id.,  128. 

The  fact  thAt  the  political  branches  are 
responsible  for  the  threat  to  petitioners'  lib- 
erty Is  not  decisive.  As  iSx.  Justice  Holmes 
said  In  Nixon  v.  Hemdon.  373  U3.  636,  540: 

"The  objection  that  the  subject  matter  oif 
the  suit  Is  political  Is  little  more  than  a  play 
upon  words.  Of  course  the  petition  concerns 
political  action  but  It  alleges  and  seeks  to 
recover    for   private   damage.   That   private 


damage  may  be  caused  by  such  political  ac- 
tion and  may  be  recovered  for  In  a  suit  at 
law  hardly  has  been  doubted  for  over  two 
hundred  years,  since  Ashby  v.  White,  2  Ld. 
Raym,  938,  3  id.  320,  and  has  been  recognised 
by  this  Court." 

These  petitioners  should  be  told  whether 
their  case  Is  beyond  Judicial  cognizance.  If 
It  Is  not,  we  should  then  reach  the  merits  of 
their  claims,  on  which  I  Intimate  no  views 
whatsoever. 


(Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Oc- 
tober Term,  1967  J 

MOSA    ET   AL.   V.    McNaMARA,   SeCUCTSBT   OF   Dx- 

rENSX,  ET  AL.,  ON  PrTXTioN  FOB  WarT  or 
Cebtiorari  to  the  U.S.  Coxtkt  of  Appeals 
FOR  THE  District  or  Columbia  CiKCTJrr 

(No.  401 :  Decided  November  6. 1967) 

Mr.  Justice  Steward,  with  whom  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Douglas  Joins,  dissenting. 

The  petitioners  were  drafted  Into  the 
United  States  Army  In  late  1965,  and  six 
months  later  were  ordered  to  a  West  Coast  re- 
placement station  for  shipment  to  Vietnam. 
They  brought  this  suit  to  prevent  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  from  carrying  out  those  orders,  and 
requested  a  declaratory  Judgment  that  the 
present  United  States  military  activity  in 
Vietnam  Is  'Illegal."  The  District  Court  dis- 
missed the  suit,'  and  the  Court  of  Appeals 
affirmed.' 

There  exist  In  this  case  questions  of  great 
magnitude.  Some  are  akin  to  those  referred 
by  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  In  Mitchell  v.  United 
States.  386  U.S.  972.  But  there  are  others: 

I.  Is  the  present  United  States  military  ac- 
tivity In  Vietnam  a  "war"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  Article  I.  Section  8,  Clause  11  of  the 
Constitution? 

n.  If  so,  may  the  Executive  constitution- 
ally order  the  petitioners  to  participate  In 
that  military  activity,  when  no  war  has  been 
declared  by  the  Congress? 

III.  Of  what  relevance  to  Question  n  are 
the  present  treaty  obligations  of  the  United 
States? 

IV.  Of  what  relevance  to  Question  n  Is  the 
Joint  Congressional  ("Tonkin  Bay")  Resolu- 
tion of  August  10,  1964? 

(a)  Do  present  United  States  military  op- 
erations fall  within  the  terms  of  the  Joint 
Resolution? 

<b)  If  the  Joint  Resolution  purports  to 
give  the  Chief  Executive  authority  to  commit 
United  States  forces  to  armed  conflict  limited 
In  scope  only  by  his  own  absolute  discretion. 
Is  the  Resolution  a  constitutionally  Imper- 
missible delegation  of  all  or  part  of  Con- 
gress' power  to  declare  war? 

These  are  large  and  deeply  troubling  ques- 
tions Whether  the  Court  would  ultimately 
reach  them  dep>endB.  of  course,  upon  the  res- 
olution of  serious  preliminary  Issues  of 
Justiciability.  We  cannot  make  these  prob- 
lems go  away  simply  by  refusing  to  hear  the 
case  of  three  obscure  Army  privates.  I  In- 
timate not  even  tentative  views  upon  any  of 
these  matters,  but  I  think  the  Court  should 
squarely  face  them  by  granting  certiorari  and 
setting  this  case  for  oral  argument. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


SAFETY  REGULATIONS  FOR  TRANS- 
PORTATION OF  NATURAL  GAS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (8. 1166) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  prescribe  safety  regulations  for 
the  transportation  of  natural  gas  by 
pipeline,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  la  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

AMKNnMENT 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  bring  within  the  purview  of  this  law 
what  is  supposed  to  be  a  sacred  cow— 
the  gatherers  of  gas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  It  Is 
proposed,  on  page  4,  line  10,  to  insert 
the  following:  The  word  "gathering,"  be- 
fore   the    word    "transmission." 

On  page  8,  delete  lines  16  through  20, 
as  follows: 

(f)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  stuUl 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral safety  standards  for  gathering  lines  far 
the  transportation  of  gas,  together  with  cucli 
recommendations  as  he  deems  advisable. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
rule  vni,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  be  recognized  out  of  order  on 
a  nongermane  subject, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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THE  LESSONS  OF  HISTORY  AND 
TODAY'S  SECURITY  COUNCIL 
MEETING 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  address  the 
Senate  today  on  the  situation  with  re- 
spect to  our  policy  on  the  Middle  East. 
One  of  the  most  profound  obstacles  to 
world  peace  is  the  continuing  danger  of 
international  conflict  in  the  Middle  East. 
I  feel,  Mr.  President,  that  some  observa- 
tions on  the  subject  would  be  appro- 
priate. 

Mr.  President,  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  Is  scheduled  to  meet 
today  on  the  Middle  East.  There  are  in- 
dications that  it  may,  at  last,  adopt  a 
meaningful  resolution.  The  actions  and 
the  position  of  the  United  States  will 
have  a  major  bearing  on  the  outcome. 
Indeed,  the  principcJ  resolution  to  be 
considered  by  the  Security  Council,  or  at 
least  one  of  the  principal  resolutions,  is 
the  one  Introduced  for  the  United  States 
by  Ambassador  Goldberg. 


The  lessons  of  history  are  most  p>erti- 
nent  to  the  situation  we  face  today.  In 
1956-57  the  United  States  was  the  key 
instrument  in  getting  Israel  first  to 
withdraw  its  forces  from  the  Sinai  pe- 
ninsula and  to  negotiate  afterward,  or  at 
least  that  is  what  was  thought  at  the 
time.  Promises  were  made  most  solemnly 
to  President  Eisenhower  by  President 
Nasser,  but,  to  the  great  embarrassment 
of  the  United  States,  they  were  not  kept. 
The  result  of  that  sequence  was  10  years 
of  festering  tension  followed  by  wax  again 
in  June  of  this  year. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  a  letter  of 
March  2, 1957.  President  Elsenhower  ex- 
prMsed  his  conviction  to  the  Israel 
P^e  Minister  that  Israel  "will  have  no 
cause  to  regret"  its  decision  to  withdraw 
from  the  territory  of  Egypt  it  had  occu- 
pied, on  the  basis  of  roimdabout  assur- 
ances concerning  Israel's  national  secu- 
rity. 

President  Eisenhower  Is  a  gentleman 
go  honorable  In  his  own  behavior  that 
he  believed  others  would  honor  their 
pledges  tn  the  same  spirit. 

A  decade  ago,  Israel  agreed  to  with- 
draw first  and  negotiate  late.-.  It  did  so, 
we  know  historically,  against  its  own 
better  judgment.  We  also  know  that  it 
did  so  on  the  basis  of  assurances  that 
were  nebulous  but  the  integrity  of  which 
were  underwritten  by  the  United  States. 

The  major  assurances  which  Israel 
was  given  at  that  time  were  two:  One 
was  that  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  would  move  Into  areas  evacuated 
by  Israel  and  remain  as  a  buffer  force 
surveilling  the  cease-fire.  The  second  was 
that  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  would  be  opened 
to  Israeli  shipping  as  an  International 
waterway. 

In  May  of  this  year  the  whole  world 
saw  how  durable  those  assurances  were. 
Emboldened  by  his  Russian-equipped 
war  machine.  President  Nasser  one  day 
told  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force 
to  get  out.  He  was  not  even  polite  about 
it— he  just  ordered  it  to  pack  and  leave. 
It  is  no  secret  that  the  whole  world  was 
surprised,  to  say  the  least,  when  the 
United  Nations  Secretary  General  meekly 
complied  in  record  time.  But  surprise, 
chagrin,  disapproval,  or  alarm  had  no 
effect. 

The  next  step  was  President  Nasser's 
declaration  that  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  was 
closed,  notwithstanding  the  assurances 
of  1957,  thereby  blockading  Israel's 
southern  maritime  approaches.  President 
Nasser  was  by  this  time  growing  bolder 
each  day  in  his  assertions  that  a  "state 
of  war"  had  never  ceased  to  exist  be- 
tween the  Arab  States  and  Israel.  The 
efforts  of  the  United  States  to  organize 
some  international  show  of  force  to  reas- 
sert the  principle  of  free  maritime  pas- 
sage was  overtaken  by  events. 

Six  days  of  brilliant  military  action 
brought  a  denouncement  to  the  situa- 
tion which  had  grown  intolerable  for  the 
United  Nations,  the  United  States,  and 
indeed  the  whole  world  outside  the  Arab 
States  and  the  Communist  blocs. 

This  brings  us  to  the  present  date. 
King  Hussein  of  Jordan  has  been  a 
guest  of  our  country  these  past  few  days. 
He  has  given  several  speeches  which 
have    received    a    great    deal   of    sym- 


pathetic attention  in  our  press  and  on 
TV.  But  while  King  Hussein  has  ex- 
pressed himself  in  a  vocabulary  of  mod- 
eration, which  indeed  we  have  became 
unaccustomed  to  bearing  from  chiefs  of 
state  of  Arab  countries,  and  has  told 
us  that  his  implied  moderation  is  shared 
by  President  Nasser,  history  teaches  us 
that  such  words  must  be  matched  by 
deeds.  The  U.S.  public,  and  the  State  De- 
partment, must  not  be  seduced  by  hon- 
eyed words.  We  must  base  our  judg- 
ments and  our  actions  on  the  deeds  and 
not  the  tantalizing  hints  and  promises 
of  Arab  chiefs  of  state  who  solicit  and 
receive  new,  modem,  and  extensive  So- 
viet arms  while  calling  for  peace  and  rea- 
son. 

Above  all.  we  must  not  once  again  be 
embarrassed  by  a  formula  like  that  of 
1956-67— the  formula  of  withdrawal 
first  and  then  a  promise  of  negotiations 
later.  This  proved  to  be  a  formula  for 
disappointment  and  war. 

The  U.S.  resolution  which  Ambassador 
Goldberg  has  introduced  in  behalf  of 
our  country  merits  the  support  of  our 
Nation.  There  are  two  dangers,  how- 
ever. One  Is  that  we  will  back  away  from 
this  excellent  charter  for  a  just  and 
durable  Middle  East  peace  in  our  eager- 
ness to  see  an  agreement  reached  and  to 
show  our  reasonableness  and  willing- 
ness to  compromise.  I  think  President 
Johnson  knows  this.  Secretary  Rusk 
knows  it,  and  Ambassador  Goldberg 
knows  it.  A  meaningless,  allegedly  a 
compromise,  watered-down  resolution 
can  only  lead  to  grief  again  as  it  has 
before. 

Mr.  President,  the  real  base  of  the  U.S. 
resolution  in  the  Security  Council  Is 
paragraph  l.  The  elements  contained  in 
that  paragraph  are  unexceptionable. 
However,  there  is  one  element  of  poten- 
tially mischievous  ambiguity.  The  lan- 
guage does  not  specify  a  sequence  in  the 
relationship  it  establishes  between  Is- 
raeli withdrawal  and  the  reciprocal  guar- 
antees of  Israeli  security  and  sovereignty. 

Mr.  President,  on  last  June  28,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  STrnwcToii]  and 
I  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res.  143) 
on  peace  in  the  Middle  East  which  was 
cosponsored  by  a  total  of  63  Senators. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  that  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  resolution  stated 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that — 

Such  a  peace  calls  for  discussions  among 
the  parties  concerned,  using  such  third  party 
or  United  Nations  assistance  as  they  may 
wish,  looking  toward — 

(a)  recognized  boundaries  and  other  ar- 
rangements that  will  give  security  against 
terror,  destruction,  and  war,  and  the 
consequent  withdrawal  and  disengagement  of 
armed  personnel; 

It  stated.  In  other  words,  that  with- 
drawal and  disengagement  should  be 
consequent  upon  recognized  boundaries 
and  security.  The  resolution  also  called 
for — as  does  the  UJS.  resolution  pending 
before  the  Security  Council — a  just  and 
equiUble  solution  to  the  refugee  problem, 
free  maritime  passage  through  interna- 
tional  waterways,    including    the   Suez 


Canal  and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and  limits 
on  a  wasteful  and  destructive  arms  race. 

One  resolution,  indeed,  went  a  little 
further  than  the  President's  resohitlon 
before  the  Security  Council  and  said: 

In  a  climate  of  peace,  the  United  States 
will  do  its  fuU  share  to— 

(a)  Help  wltfc  a  solution  for  the  refugees; 

(b)  Support  regional  cooperation;  and 

(c)  See  that  the  peaceful  promise  at  nu- 
clear energy  Is  applied  for  the  critical  prob- 
lem of  desalting  water. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  from 
which  I  have  just  quoted  expressed  the 
clear  view  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  US.  Senate  on  the  ele- 
ments of  a  stable  and  durable  peace  in 
the  Middle  East. 

It  made  clear  our  belief  that  negotia- 
tions should  be  consequent  upon  with- 
drawal, and  that  the  withdrawal  should 
not  precede  negotiations. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  the  views 
of  63  Setiators  on  this  key  point  will  be 
borne  in  mind  by  our  representatives 
when  the  moment  of  truth  arrives  in  the 
Security  Council. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  know,  these  are 
delicate  and  difficult  negotiations  going 
(Ml  at  the  United  Nations.  I  believe  it 
only  fair  to  say  that  the  US.  resolution 
is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  the  resolu- 
tion submitted  by  India,  Malaysia,  and 
Nigeria.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  entitled  to  know  and  to  have 
more  vividly  called  to  his  attention  the 
support  for  the  general  policy  of  the 
United  States  that  is  expressed  in  the 
resolution  cosponsored  by  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
draft  of  the  resolution  tabled  by  the 
United  States  in  the  United  Nations  also 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks,  so  that  Senators 
may  compare  it  with  the  resolution  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Sym- 
moTON]  and  myself,  in  which  a  large 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
concurred.  

The    PRESIDING     OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.  > 

KX.U1B1T    1 

S.  Ru.  143 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  a  vital  and 
historic  national  Interest  la  a  stable  and 
durable  peace  In  the  Middle  Bast;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  tbe  United  States 
has  stated  the  principles  upon  which  our 
Nation  Is  COTnmltted  to  peace  in  the  area 
and  that  every  nation  In  tlie  area  has  a 
fundamental  right  to  Uve  and  to  have  this 
right  reepected  by  Its  nel^bors;  and 

Whereas  the  peace  and  aeourlty  of  ttis  na- 
Uons  of  the  Middle  Kast  have  been  endan- 
gered by  a  wasteful  azMl  destructlTe  arms  race, 
threatened  by  belligerency  and  have  Just 
been  shattered  by  hostUlUes  endangarlng  the 
peace  of  the  entire  world:  Therefore  be  U 

Resolved,  That  it  U  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that—  ^    _, 

(1)  The  security  and  national  Interests  oi 
the  United  SUtes  require  that  there  be  a 
stable  and  durable  peace  In  the  Middle  Kast; 

and 

(3)  Such  a  peaee  calls  for  dlKuaalons 
among  t^ie  parties  concerned,  using  such 
fhlrd  party  or  United  Nations  aasUtance  as 
they  may  wish,  looking  toward — 

(a)  reoognlaed  boundaries  and  other  ar- 
rangements that  will  give  security  against 
terror,  destruction,  and  war.  and  the  oon- 
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■equent  withdrawal   and   dl£engagement   of 
armed  personnel; 

(b)  a  Just  and  equitable  solution  to  the 
reTugee  problem; 

(c)  free  maritime  passage  through  Inter- 
national waterways,  including  the  Suea  Canal 
and  the  QxxU  of  Aqaba,  and 

(d)  limits  on  a  wasteful  and  destructive 
arms  race;  and 

(3)  In  a  climate  of  peace,  the  United 
Statea  will  do  lu  fuU  share  to — 

(a)  help  with  a  solution  for  the  refugees; 

(b)  8upf>ort  regional  cooperation;  and 

(c)  see  that  the  peaceful  promise  of  nu- 
clear energy  is  applied  for  the  critical  prob- 
lem of  deaaltlng  water;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  President  Is  requested 
to  pursue  these  objectlyea,  as  reflecting  the 
•enae  of  the  Senate,  within  and  outride  the 
United  Nations  and  with  all  nations  similar- 
ly minded,  as  being  In  the  highest  national 
Interest  of  the  United  States. 

ExHiBrr  2 
Thx  TexT  or  thz  Dhapt  RisoLtmoN   Sub- 

MrrnsD    bt    thx    UNrrcD    Statks    on    thx 

MiDDix  East,  NovMcaxa  7,  1967 

The  Security  Council, 

Expressing  Ita  continuing  concern  with  the 
grave  situation  In  the  Middle  East, 

Recalling  ita  Resolution  233  ( 1987)  on  the 
outbreak  of  fighting  which  called,  as  a  first 
step,  for  an  Immediate  cease-fire  and  for  a 
cessation  of  all  military  activities  In  the 
area. 

Recalling  further  General  Assembly  Res- 
oluUon  3256   (E3-V), 

Emphasizing  the  urgency  of  reducing  ten- 
sions and  bringing  about  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace  In  which  every  state  In  the  area  can 
live  In  security. 

Emphasizing  further  that  all  Member 
States  in  their  acceptance  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  have  undertaken  a  com- 
mitment to  act  In  accordance  with  Article  2 
of  the  Charter, 

1.  Affirms  that  the  fulfillment  of  the  above 
Charter  principles  requires  the  achievement 
of  a  state  of  Just  and  lasting  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  embracing  withdrawal  of  armed 
forces  from  occupied  territories,  termina- 
tion of  claims  or  states  of  belligerence,  and 
mutual  recognition  and  respect  for  the  right 
of  every  state  in  the  area  to  sovereign  ex- 
istence, territorial  Integrity,  p>olitlcal  In- 
dependence, secure  and  recognized  bound- 
aries, and  freedom  from  the  threat  or  use 
of  force; 

a.  Affirms  further  the  necessity 

a.  for  guaranteeing  freedom  of  navigation 
through  international  waterways  in  the  area; 

b.  for  achieving  a  Just  settlement  of  the 
refugee  problem: 

c.  for  guaranteeing  the  territorial  In- 
violability and  political  Independence'  of 
every  state  In  the  area,  through  measures 
including  the  establishment  of  demilitarized 
zones; 

d.  for  achieving  a  limitation  of  the  waste- 
ful and  desrtructlve  arms  race  In  the  area; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary  Oener&l  to  desig- 
nate a  Special  Representative  to  proceed  to 
the  Middle  East  to  establish  and  maintain 
contacts  with  the  states  concerned  with  a 
view  to  assisting  them  In  the  working  out  of 
solutions  In  accordance  with  the  purposes 
of  this  resolution  and  In  creating  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace  In  the  area; 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary  General  to  re- 
port to  the  Security  Council  on  the  progress 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Special  Representative 
as  soon  as  possible. 


PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  AIDS  REDE- 
VELOPMENT—NIAGARA MOHAWK 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  last  week, 
with  23  Republican  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  I  Introduced  legislation  to  estab- 


lish an  economic  opportunity  corpora- 
tion. One  of  the  purposes  of  that  corpo- 
ration would  be  to  gather  and  communi- 
cate information  on  ways  In  which  pri- 
vate organizations  might  assist  In  anti- 
poverty  and  community  improvement 
activities.  In  connection  with  the  Intro- 
duction of  that  bill.  I  stated  that  there 
were  dozens  and  perhaps  hundreds  of 
examples  of  ways  in  which  local  busi- 
nesses, labor  organizations,  and  other 
groups  were  assisting  in  home  town 
efforts  to  fight  poverty,  and  I  commented 
that  all  Interested  parties  would  benefit 
from  having  the  opportunity  to  study 
and  learn  from  those  examples. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  today  one  such  exam- 
ple which  has  developed  within  my  own 
State.  The  Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp. 
has  for  some  time  worked  successfully 
to  attract  new  Industries  to  upstate  New 
York  and  to  assist  local  communities 
with  their  own  Industrial  development 
efforts.  More  recently  the  corporation 
has  begun  work  in  the  field  of  urban 
renewal  and  has  published  an  attractive 
and  highly  informative  50-psige  booklet 
for  New  York  State  commimities  de- 
scribing for  them  the  workings  of  the 
urban  renewal  program  and  detailing 
methods  of  application. 

Not  only  has  Niagara  Mohawk  made 
this  information  available,  however,  but 
It  has  put  its  technical  expertise  to  work 
to  consult  with  and  assist  local  com- 
munities in  planning  and  conducting 
their  own  projects. 

I  think  that  it  is  Interesting  to  note 
that  Niagara  Mohawk  developed  this  as- 
sistance program  for  sound  business  as 
well  as  public  interest  reasons.  They  had 
done  a  study  which  showed  the  company 
had  a  vested  Interest  in  seeing  urban  re- 
newal work  better.  For  when  buildings 
were  demolished  and  land  cleared,  utility 
services  were  interrupted,  and  the  long- 
er it  took  to  reestablish  homes  and  busi- 
nesses in  those  areas  the  less  power  was 
used. 

I  would  like  to  give  proper  credit  to 
some  of  the  people  in  Niagara  Mohawk 
who  made  this  program  possible,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Earl  J,  Machold,  president  of  the 
corporation.  Mr.  Harry  G  Slater,  com- 
mercial vice  president,  and  Mr.  Allan  A. 
Lynch,  head  of  the  Area  Development 
Department.  Two  private  consulting 
firms.  Duryea  &  Wilhelml  of  Syracuse, 
NY.,  and  Larry  Smith  &  Associates  of 
New  York  City,  provided  Important  tech- 
nical assistance,  as  did  Mr.  J.  Arthur 
Rath  of  the  Rath  Organization  of  Syra- 
cuse, who  prepared  the  publication  Itself. 

This  farsighted  and  public  spirited 
program  by  Nltigara  Mohawk  deserves 
to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  Is  yet  another  example  of 
ways  In  which  private  enterprise — this 
time  a  public  utility — can  devote  its 
talents  usefully  to  redevelopment  efforts. 
Mr.  President.  I  tisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  Inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  an  excerpt  from  the 
corporation's  publication,  "Renewal  As- 
sistance for  New  York  State  Communi- 
ties," which  describes  the  technical  and 
other  assistance  which  It  is  making 
available  to  New  York  State  com- 
munities. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recom 
as  follows : 

PKOFXSSIONAL    SKBVICXS   rOB   COMUtTNITIXS 

Planning.  Niagara  Mohawk's  assista&ee 
begins  at  the  planning  stage.  Commuaitr 
Development  special  Lste  wUl  counsel  commu. 
nltles  on  preparing  for  planning  actlvltle* 
buch  as  those  described  on  pages  6  to  is. 
This  includes  advice  and  aid  In  obtaining 
citizen  support  and  understanding,  UaiaoQ 
with  government  groups,  and  guidance  in 
getting  comprehensive  planning  underway— 
be  It  of  a  local,  county,  or  regional  ixatare. 

Urban  Renewal.  On  a  continuing  basti 
the  company  assists  with  the  dissemination 
of  technical  knowledge  about  urban  renevsl. 
It  maintains  personal  contacts  with  key  gov. 
ernment,  urban  renewal,  and  development 
officials,  and  can  serve  as  a  liaison  betwe«n 
all  levels  of  government  and  the  buslneu 
community. 

The  company  offers  advice  and  assistaQce 
to  urban  renewal  staffs  in  the  preparation 
of  project  land  disposition  brochures  and 
advertisements. 

As  a  part  of  Its  overall  area  development 
promotion,  the  utility  acts  as  a  clearlnghoote 
for  publications  of  each  locality.  An  inven- 
tory of  such  publications  is  maintained  for 
distribution  to  prospects  expressing  an  in- 
terest In  a  particular  community. 

Probably  the  most  Important  contribution 
is  the  company's  Interest  in  helping  to  market 
and  redevelop  land  within  renewal  areat. 
The  cornerstones  of  this  land  marketing 
program  are  the  efforts  Niagara  Mohavk 
makes  to  attract  p>rospectlve  redevelopen  m»] 
the  services  which  are  offered  to  them. 

PKOrCSSIONAL  SEBVICES  FOB  BKDrVELOPns 

Data  on  Communities,  Projects,  and 
Parcels.  To  assist  developers  in  aptprataiag 
communities  and  gaining  familiarity  with 
various  projects  and  i>arcels,  the  company 
offers  valuable  time-saving  aid.  Redevelopen 
do  not  have  to  contact  all  the  sources  vhleb 
would  normally  provide  them  with  informa- 
tion and  they  are  saved  the  process  of  wading 
through  documents,  since  the  Departznent 
will  capsullze  this  Information  for  them. 

^>ecial  Market  Studies.  In  cases  where  the 
existing  project  nurketabUlty  study  is  not 
comprehensive  enough  to  suit  the  needs  at  » 
partlCTilar  redeveloper,  the  company  will 
subject  to  some  discretion,  prepare  a  speeUl 
market  study. 

Referral  To  Financial  Sources.  This  service 
is  particularly  useful  to  groupw  of  small  ttusi- 
neasmen  associated  in  a  Joint  venture  and  to 
nonprofit  sponsors  of  federally  assisted  houi- 
Ing  programs.  The  Area  Development  Depart- 
ment.  through  Its  efforts  in  Industrial  de- 
velopment financing,  has  broad  contacts  with 
a  variety  of  lendlnig  resources  Including  lend- 
ing institutions  within  Its  system.  fedenJ 
agencies,  and  large  Institutional  lender*. 

Procedural  Assistance.  The  Deptartment 
guides  prospective  redevelopers  lacking  sub- 
stantial previous  experience  In  the  urban  r»- 
newal  process  through  the  necessary  plan- 
ning and  executing  procedures.  Including  sp- 
pUoable  statutory  and  administrative  re- 
quirements. 

Nonprofit  Developers.  Labor  unions,  ohmeb 
groups,  educational  Institutions,  and  com- 
munity-minded citizens  acting  as  ^Ktnaoci. 
borrowers,  and  mortgagors  In  the  construc- 
tion or  rehabilitation  of  low  and  moderate 
cost  hovislng  faciiltlee  can  receive  informa- 
tion from  Niagara  Mc^awk  on  the  nature  of 
programs.  ap>plicable  administrative  prooe- 
duree.  financing  requirements,  and  resouroei 
necessary  to  undertake  such  a  project.  The 
company  will  arrange  meetings  among  in- 
terested p>«irties  and  local  urban  renewal 
officials,  appropriate  federal  officials,  and  po- 
tential financing  so\ircee. 

Commercial  Occupants  Displaced  by  Proj- 
ect. By  pooling  resources  small  and  medium- 
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,^5.  businessmen's  groups  often  create  a  re- 
H«elopment  corporation  to  act  as  the  re- 
^eloper  entity.  To  such  groups  Niagara 
^^  offers  services  slmUar  to  those  out- 
lined for  Nonprofit  Developers, 

Liaison  Between  Developer  and  Oovem- 
_-it  The  company  takes  th«  role  of  an 
Ztetested  third  party  between  develops 
nroeoects  and  local  renewal  directors  by  oon- 
^J^tly  helping  to  keep  things  moving 
nnoothly  toward  successful  redevelopment 
nrolecto  and  providing  assistance  wherever 
Soiiible  to  help  solve  problems  Which  threat- 
^to  delay  the  process.  These  procedures 
ut  effective  through  the  selection  of  a  devel- 
ops and  execution  of  a  land  disposition 
^tract  imtU  construction  of  all  proporod 
unpTOTements  has  bean  ccanpleted. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  call  especial  attention 
to  this  matter  because  It  is  another  evi- 
dence of  Involvement  of  the  private  sec- 
tor In  the  war  on  poverty,  and  It  is  some- 
thing which  I  wish  very  much  to  encour- 
age. _ 

One  of  the  things  from  which  we  suffer 
In  this  country  is  a  failure  to  exchange 
Information  on  this  subject  as  to  what  Is 
being  done  In  place  A  so  that  place  B 
may  profit.  It  Is  for  that  reason  that  I 
have  taken  this  opportunity  to  convey 
Information  to  the  Senate  on  this  ad- 
mirable development. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  NEW  CONSERVA- 
TION CRUSADE  TO  PRESERVE 
LAND,  WATER,  AND  AIR 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  caU  at- 
tention to  a  remarkable  experiment  tak- 
ing place  at  Onondaga  Lake,  contiguous 
to  the  city  of  Syracuse.  This  is  an  experi- 
ment to  develop  and  clean  up  the  waters 
of  a  lake  which  has  been  polluted  for  a 
century  through  carelessness  and  neglect. 
The  restoration  of  Onondaga  Lake  would 
make  It  a  tremendous  asset  to  an  Amer- 
ican city. 

I  mention  this  work  on  Onondaga  Lake 
to  the  spirit  of  calling  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  pollution  abatement  and 
restoration  developments,  for  they  ase 
Important  to  the  future  of  many  Ameri- 
can cities.  Many  of  our  cities  have  attrac- 
tions such  as  Lake  Onondaga.  They  look 
beautiful  but,  on  close  inspection,  art- 
dirty  and  polluted  almost  beyond  use. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  testimony  of  Harry  Marley, 
chairman  of  the  legislation  committee  of 
the  Metropolitan  Development  Associa- 
tion of  Syracuse  and  Onondaga  County 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testimony 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Tkstimont    or    Habbt    Marlet,    Chairman, 

Legislation      CoMMrrrEK,      Metropoljtan 

Dc\ixoPMENT    Association    or    Syractjsb 

AND    ONONDAGA    COTJNTT,    BKTORF    THB    STTB- 
COMMITIILL  ON  NATIONAL  RESOrrRCBS  OT  THB 

Government    Operations    Committee    or 
THE  U.S.  House  or  Represent attves.  Hotel 
Stxacttse,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  August  19,  1966 
My  name  is  Harry  Marley  and  I  am  Chair- 
man of   the  Legislation  Committee  of  the 
Metropolitan    Development    Association    of 
Syracuse  and  Onondaga  County.  I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  Association 
for  the  last  five  years  and  have  participated 
in  its  activities.  The  Association  consists  of 


100  men  engaged  In  l>UBlne««  and  the  profes- 
sions In  the  Syracuse  Metropolitan  area  who 
are  concerned  with  the  overaU  development 
of  Syracuse  and  Its  environs.  Our  Associa- 
tion has  concentrated  its  eflorta  at  points  of 
most  severe  need,  has  employed  top  eEpert 
advice  where  necessary,  and  has  sought  not 
only  the  best  possible  plans,  but  with  equal 
effort,  their  effectuation.  Our  Association  has 
been  concerned  with  a  new  water  supply  for 
the  Syracuse  Metropolitan  community  and 
participated  in  the  effort  to  eetablish  the 
Onondaga  County  MetropoUtan  Water  dis- 
trict. We  have  been  concerned  with  the  re- 
building of  our  city  center  and  participated 
financially  and  otherwise  In  the  development 
of  a  Downtown  Plan  which  lias  led  to  some 
ten  existing  or  announced  developments  by 
the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York,  Sibley,  Llndsey  &■  Curr.  Allied  Depart- 
ment Stores  and  others  In  the  central  city 
area.  One  of  our  prime  interests  is  the  rec- 
lamation and  conservation  of  Onondaga 
Lake. 

Our  Association  commends  our  Congress- 
man James  Hanley,  our  distinguished  visit- 
ing Congressmen,  Including  Congressman 
Jones  and  your  staffs  for  your  interest  In  the 
polluted  vroters  of  America.  Syracuse  wel- 
comes you  and  we  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  tell  the  story  of  Onondaga  Lake  and 
what  we  hope  can  be  done  about  It. 

Onondaga  Lake  has  had  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished history,  dating  back  well  before 
the  settlement  of  the  central  New  York  re- 
gion by  the  white  man.  Before  the  first 
World  War  the  lake  constituted  a  major 
amusement  area  for  yachtsmen,  oarsmen, 
and  picnickers  and  led  to  the  founding  of 
one  of  Syracuse's  major  Industries,  the 
Solvay  Process  Plant  which  employs  the  cool- 
ing waters  of  the  lake  in  the  manufacture 
of  soda  ash. 

Since  the  first  World  War,  Onondaga 
Lake,  like  many  other  bodies  of  water  near 
cities,  has  fallen  prey  to  the  concomitant 
Uls  of  urban  growth  and  technological  de- 
velopment. Today  the  vastly  expanded  pop- 
ulation which  lives  in  Syracuse  or  in  com- 
munities whose  sewage  drains  Into  the  lake 
direcUy,  or  Into  tributaries  of  the  lake,  con- 
tributes to  the  wealth  of  the  community,  but 
to  the  pollution  of  the  lake.  The  challenge 
of  our  generation  is  to  recreate  an  urban 
lake  which  can  be  enjoyed  by  this  larger 
population  and  to  make  it  possible  for  this 
population  to  live  without  destroying  the 
object  of  their  enjoyment. 

Today,  Onondaga  Lake,  althovigh  attrac- 
tive from  a  distance,  is  unfit  or  undesirable 
for  yachting,  swimming  and.  of  course, 
drinking.  On  occasion  the  Lake  can  be 
obnoxious  In  odor  and  Its  utility  for  Indus- 
trial purposes  is  rapidly  declining  as  Its  pol- 
lution grows.  Various  phases  of  the  lake 
have  been  studied  and  a  number  of  prelimi- 
nary surveys  on  one  or  another  phase  of 
the  lake's  problems  have  been  published.  To 
our  knowledge  however,  no  survey  in  depth 
as  to  the  long  range  future  of  the  lake  and 
what  steps  should  be  taken  to  restore  its 
attractiveness  have  been  accomplished. 

Other  witnesses  wlU  tell  you  of  the  series 
of  citizen  committees  which  have  been  con- 
cerned as  technicians  or  as  potential  con- 
sumers of  the  lake's  resources.  Our  Associa- 
tion was  involved  in  a  presentation  of  a 
possible  plan  for  the  shoreline  development 
in  1963.  This  proposal  was  presented  at  the 
State  Pair  that  year  and  indicated  a  possible 
development  of  the  lake  frontage  and  en- 
virons including  Onondaga  Creek,  a  major 
tributary,  fiovrtng  Into  the  lake  through  the 
City  of  Syracuse.  There  were  a  number  of 
earlier  studies  made  on  the  possible  develop- 
ment of  the  shoreline  of  the  lake.  Our  in- 
terest in  this  development  remains. 

In  recent  years  the  Bast  shore  of  the  lake 
has  been  developed  Into  a  handsome  park 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Crandall  Melvln. 
The  existence  of  this  park  and  other  geo- 


graphic and  topographic  features  of  the  lake 
make  possible  the  International  Bowing 
Regatta  which  is  held  on  Onondaga  Lake 
each  June.  This  was  a  major  and  suoceaaful 
effort  and  above  all  indicates  that  the  lake 
has  not  been  desecrated  beyond  reclamati<m. 
The  East  Shore  Park  is  enjoyed  by  thousands 
of  Central  New  York  dtisens  every  year.  The 
West  shore  Is  in  industrial  use  and  (q>en 
land  yet  to  be  reclaimed  for  recreation  pur- 
poses. Our  Association  feels  that  this  lake 
represents  a  singular  and  major  challenge 
to  local.  State  and  National  Oovermnent  of- 
ficials and  to  citizens.  In  Its  current  state 
It  approaches  a  Uabllity  to  the  health  and 
wellbelng  of  the  people  of  Central  Hew  York. 
In  Its  potential  state,  situated  to  the  City 
of  Syracuse  at  the  center  of  a  thrtvlng  pop- 
ulation of  three  quarters  of  a  nndlllon  Ameri- 
cans, It  can  be  a  pricelees  civic,  and  ecoaomie 
asset. 

RecenOy  our  County  Executive,  Mr.  John 
Mulroy,  appointed  a  Citteens  Oommittee 
whose  suggestions  were  accepted  eoid  turned 
over  to  a  Task  force  of  concerned  County  De- 
partment heads  under  the  Superintendent 
of  Construction,  Mr.  Edward  Baylor.  This 
group  Is  vigorously  pursuing  ways  and  meana 
of  moving  towards  the  reclamation  of  Onon- 
daga Lake.  We  applaud  Mr.  Baylor  and  his' 
committee.  However,  tbM  XMMk.  of  reclaiming 
this  lake  Is  too  much  for  local  fiscal  reaources 
and  probably  even  beyond  the  State  resources 
which  could  be  allocated  to  this  single  area 
without  Federal  aid. 

Local  capabUltles  to  deal  with  the  manifold 
programs  necessary  to  reclaim  the  lake  win 
be  greatly  helped  by  the  multt-bOhon  dollar 
New  Y(M^  State  Conartltutton  at  the  polls  in 
Novanber.  1988.  Under  this  program  Hew 
York  State  will  provide  30%  of  the  fund* 
necessary  for  sewage  treatment  and  otiier 
reclamation  activities.  It  Is  our  understand- 
ing that  the  Pederal  Oovemment  is  equaUy 
concerned  and  has  proposed  In  legislation. 
now  under  consideration  by  the  CongreM 
(including  HR  15635)  and  the  oompanloo  bill 
introduced  bv  Senator  Muskle.  that  there  be 
Pederal  assistance  for  local  antiwater  poUu- 
Uon  activities.  We  feel  this  is  a  moat  signifi- 
cant recognition  by  the  National  Congress 
of  a  great  national  problem  which  la  typified 
by  our  lake. 

One  phase  of  the  legislation  which  It  Is 
important  to  consider  is  the  contrlbtitlon  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Pederal  Oov- 
emment will  contribute,  we  hope,  at  least  as 
much  as  New  York  State,  namely  30%.  This 
will  stUl  leave  the  basic  responaibUity, 
amounting  to  40  "7  of  the  cost,  as  a  local 
responsibility.  Federal  assistance  must  be 
substantial  enough  to  permit  the  Job  to  be 
accomplished  and  by  this  we  mean  at  least 
equal  the  State  grant. 

Our  Association  U  also  particularly  con- 
cerned with  what  wUl  happen  to  the  shore- 
line of  the  Onondaga  Lake  in  neighboring 
towns  above  the  shore  if  reclamation  Is  suc- 
cessful. It  wUl  be  a  tragedy,  if  millions  of 
public  doUars  are  succeesful  In  cleaning  up 
the  lake.  orUy  to  permit  garish  hamburger 
stands  to  adorn  the  west  shore.  We  believe 
that  land  use  controls  to  insure  profitable 
public  and  private  development  of  the  mUea 
of  land  surrounding  the  lake  are  necessary 
If  the  potential  of  the  antl-pollutton  effort  is 
to  be  realized.  For  this  reason,  we  propose  a 
mxUti-purpose  program  including  planning, 
land  use,  controls,  public  open  space,  new 
town  development  on  a  cooperative  basis 
between  local.  State,  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments with  maximum  opportunity  for  ap- 
propriate private  development  along  the  lake 
and  elsewhere.  ThU  require*  a  coordinat- 
ed pubUc-private-Federal-SUte-local  multl 
function  program. 

Our  proposal  is  not  to  make  the  shore  and 
neighboring  land  development  of  Onondaga 
Lake  exclusively  a  park,  a  high  ooet  or  a  low 
cost  residential  development,  a  Blt«  for  in- 
dustry, or  any  other  single  use;   rather  we 
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believe  the  future  attraction  of  the  lake  will 
depend  on  the  best  development  of  different 
planned  uses.  We  believe  for  example  that 
Industry  and  houses  can  be  good  and  mu- 
tually advantageous  neighbors.  We  believe 
that  the  bold  silhouette  of  the  Solvay  Plant 
and  the  fires  of  the  Crucible  Steel  mill  can 
be  a  thriUing  sight  to  the  yachtsman  on  the 
waters  of  the  lake  at  night.  We  believe  that 
residents  on  the  hills  to  the  west  of  the  lake 
can  enjoy  the  lake  without  having  access  to 
the  waterfront  Itself.  The  lakeshore  can  sup- 
ply sites  for  marinas,  picnic  area,  motels  and 
swimming  areas. 

Cnir  request  to  you  therefore  Mr.  Chair- 
man Is  this:  Please  consider  that  our  lake, 
whose  reclamation  we  so  wholeheartedly  de- 
sire, can  be  reclaimed  with  the  help  of  the 
Federal  Government.  If  It  Is  reclaimed,  we 
will  not  only  have  a  fine  body  of  water  but, 
If  other  existing  and  proposed  local.  Federal, 
and  State  programs  can  assist  local,  public 
and  private  efforts,  our  cltlaens  and  all  New 
Yorkers  and  visitors  can  enjoy  the  nmny  miles 
which  surround  the  lake.  The  total  project 
can  become  a  pride  to  this  part  of  the  State, 
to  New  York,  and  to  the  ability  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  live  in  the  magnificent  land 
which  they  Inherited  without  ruining  it. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


November  9,  1967 


THE  WAR  AGAINST  THE  POVERTY 
WAR 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  the  other 
body  Is  presently  engaged  in  debating  the 
fate  of  the  war  against  poverty.  I  am 
hoping  against  hope  that  some  meaning- 
ful and  useful  legislation  will  result  from 
that  debate. 

Yesterday,  a  splendid  lead  editorial  en- 
titled "The  War  Against  the  Poverty 
War,"  was  published  in  the  Washington 
Post. 

This  editorial  points  out  the  havoc  that 
will  be  wrought  to  the  lives  of  millions 
and  millions  of  Americans  if  the  House 
does  what  some  columnists  and  analysts 
predict  it  will  do— either  kill  the  war 
against  poverty  completely,  or  so  cripple 
it  that  It  caimot  be  continued  in  any 
meaningful  way  for  the  future.  I  would 
hope  that  all  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and,  Indeed,  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  would  read  this 
editorial. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thx  Wab  Against  thi  Poverty  War 
Only  because  there  are  so  many  more  rich 
people  than  poor  people  In  this  country,  and 
because  the  poor  are  clustered  In  small  pock- 
ets of  abject  poverty.  Is  It  possible  for  so 
many  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  mount  so  cruel  and  reckless  an 
attack  on  the  war  against  poverty.  If  their 
assault  prevails  In  the  voting  that  begins 
today,  they  may  find  some  comfort  In  the 
damage  this  wUl  do  to  President  Johnson's 
Great  Society.  But  It  will  be  a  cold  kind  of 
comfort.  For.  In  the  words  of  OEO  Director 
Sargent  Shriver,  they  will  be  engaging  In  both 
a  "delusion  .  .  .  and  a  fraud." 

It  will  be  a  cruel  delusion  for  the  poverty- 
stricken  who  had  come  to  believe  that  help  In 
increasing  quantities  was  on  the  way.  And  It 
will  be  a  highly  dangerous  fraud.  For  there  la 
at  home,  as  Adlal  Stevenson  once  said  of  the 
less  developed  world,  a  "revolution  of  rising 
expectations"  which  will  almost  certainly  be 
translated  into  wider  violence  and  greater 
disorder  If  reasonable  expectations  are 
denied. 


The  AdmlnlstraUon  Is  seeking  $2  billion  in 
poverty  funds,  an  Increase  from  the  tLe 
billion  It  received  last  year  few  such  projects 
as  the  Job  Corps.  Community  Action  Pro- 
grams, and  Head  Start.  The  Senate  has  ap- 
proved this,  and  a  bit  more.  But  a  motley 
coalition  of  Republicans  and  Southern  Demo- 
crats in  the  House  is  trying  to  slash  this 
year's  appropriation  down  to  $U  billion,  a 
figure  that  OEO  believes  would  cripple  Its 
acUvlUes — cripple  them  In  real  terms  and  in 
terms  of  the  psychological  Impact  such  a 
cut  would  have  on  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  the  poor. 

There  was,  at  an  earlier  stage,  some  rational 
quality  about  the  House  attack  on  OEO.  some 
sense  that  the  program  wasn't  working  well 
and  ought  to  be  overhauled  or  even  scrapped, 
with  Its  projects  turned  over  to  regular  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

A  logical  case  can  be  made  for  conducting 
the  poverty  war  differently;  the  art  is  not  all 
that  far  advanced.  But  only  three,  of  some 
700  witnesses  who  have  appeared  before  Sen- 
ate and  House  hearings,  were  prepared  to  ad- 
vocate dismantling  of  OBO.  The  vast  major- 
ity recommended  more  funds,  not  less.  None 
suggested  the  sort  of  senseless  hacking  which 
now  threatens  the  poverty  bill.  Only  the 
worst  sort  of  partisan  politics,  on  the  part  of 
many  Republicans,  and  sheer  Indifference  on 
the  part  of  many  Southern  Democrats  can 
explain  the  kind  of  Irrationality  which  led 
the  House  to  exempt  OEO  from  Federal  pay 
Increases  and  which  has  left  much  of  the 
poverty  war  without  funds  since  Oct.  23  for 
failure  to  pass  normally  routine  appropria- 
tions to  maintain  present  programs  until  the 
large  appropriation  question  Is  resolved. 

By  Nov.  23.  some  35  Community  Action 
Programs  will  be  In  much  the  same  shape  as 
the  project  in  Jersey  City  is  in  right  now — 
completely  out  of  money,  with  workers  on  a 
volunteer  basis,  and  forced  to  borrow  or  beg 
to  continue  aid  to  some  10.000  families. 

A  belated  move  was  made  yesterday  to  ap- 
propriate money  for  the  OEO  payroll  through 
Nov.  9,  by  tacking  this  on  as  a  rider  to  the 
District  Appropriation  bill.  But  this  Is  only 
a  brief  stop-gap.  The  point,  very  simply,  is 
whether  there  Is  to  be  an  effective  poverty 
program,  or  not.  A  cut  to  the  •l.a  billion 
level  would  not  be  effective.  In  the  District, 
for  Instance.  It  would  mean  $20  million  In 
poverty  funds,  compared  with  the  $36.8  mil- 
lion which  would  be  provided  under  the 
President's  request  for  this  fiscal  year,  and 
almost  $30  million  last  year.  This  is  not  Just 
robbing  the  poor  of  help.  It  Is  robbing  them 
of  hope.  Those  who  conspire  to  do  so  may 
find  political  comfort.  But  they  will  deserve 
the  country's  condemnation  and  contempt. 


be  furnish      to  a  widow  and  minor  chUdmi 

of  a  former  i-resident;  and  ^^ 

8  J.  Bes.  83.  Joint  re«aution  to  estaUUh 

a  National  Commission  on  Product  Safety 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion: 

8.  1872.  An  act  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  2168.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro 
Plna  y  OH: 

HH.  2757.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Comdr. 
Albert  G.  Berry,  Jr.; 

H.R.  4638.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  John 
E.  Yannakakls: 

H.R.  6692.  An  act  declaring  a  portion  of 
Bayou  Lafourche.  La.,  a  nonnavlgable  water- 
way of  the  United  States; 

H.R.  13048.  Aji  act  to  make  certain  tech- 
nical amendments  to  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act; 

H.R.  13165.  An  act  to  extend  the  period 
during  which  Secret  Service  protection  may 


SAFETY  REGULATIONS  FOR  TRANS- 
PORTATION  OP  NATURAL  GAS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (S.  1166)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  prescribe 
safety  regulations  for  the  transportation 
of  natural  gas  by  pipeline,  and  for  othe 
purposes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  address  myself  very  briefty  to 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Commerce 
Committee. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  passage  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Act,  Fed- 
eral safety  regulation  of  air,  water,  and 
land  transportation — including  pipelines 
other  than  natural  gas  and  water— has 
been  centralized  in  one  agency  to  permit 
the  coordinated  and  comprehensive  im- 
provement of  safety  in  virtually  all 
transportation  modes.  The  only  trans- 
portation  area  still  excepted  from  Fed- 
eral safety  regulation  is  the  movement 
of  natural  gas.  other  flammable  gacet 
and  nonflammable  hazardous  gases  by 
pipeline. 

At  our  request,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  in  1965  made  a  study  of  the 
safety  of  interstate  natural  gas  pipelines. 
The  FPC  questioned  jurisdictional  nat- 
ural gas  companies  which  accounted  for 
approximately  150,000  of  the  224,000 
miles  of  transmission  pipe  in  the  cam- 
try.  The  companies  reported  a  total  of 
64  deaths  and  225  serious  injuries  from 
January  1950  to  August  1965  occurring 
from  operational  failures  on  interstate 
transmission  pipelines.  The  companies 
also  reported  a  total  of  1,268  operational 
failures  during  that  period,  or  approxi- 
mately one  every  5  days,  somewhere  on 
the  interstate  pipeline  network.  A 
roughly  equivalent  number  of  failures 
during  testing  were  also  reported.  Most 
of  these  failures  did  not  cause  death  or 
injury,  as  most  transmission  lines  are 
not  laid  in  urban  areas.  In  a  majority 
of  cases,  the  gas  did  not  ignite.  Most 
deaths  or  injuries  are  caused  when  the 
escaping  gas  ignites,  which  occurs  when 
there  is  human  activity  in  the  vldnlty 
to  produce  some  sort  of  an  ignlttng 
spark.  When  the  failure  is  in  the  vldnlty 
of  houses  and  when  It  does  Ignite— a 
more  likely  occurrence  In  populated 
areas — those  In  the  vicinity  are  exposed 
to  great  danger.  For  example,  the  rup- 
ture and  explosion  at  Natchitoches,  La., 
in  March  1965  gutted  a  13-acre  area, 
killed  17  people,  burned  five  houses,  and 
melted  cars  and  even  rocks. 

Distribution  systems  have  been  In 
existence  for  many  years  and  much  of 
the  original  pipe  Is  still  in  use  after  30 
or  40  years.  In  many  cases  it  is  not  the 
age  of  the  pipe  itself  that  creates  the 
hazard,  but  the  joints  and  related  con- 
nections. There  is  no  readily  available 
information  concerning  past  accidents 
in  distribution  systems  as  there  is  with 
transmission  pipelines.  However,  during 
the  first  few  months  of  1967  alone  several 
major  accidents  occurred  in  distribution 
systems. 
Most  segments  of  the  natural  gas  in- 
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Hustry  can  take  great  pride  in  the  sub- 
S^mtial  technological  advances  which 
have  made  natural  gas  a  reliable  and  safe 
fuel  The  development  of  durable  large- 
diameter  steel  pipe  of  enormous  strength, 
^ble  of  withstanding  high  pressures, 
together  with  other  dynamic  new  tech- 
Mlogies.  permits  the  extension  of  gas 
transmission  lines  from  production  fields 
to  markets  hundreds  of  mUes  distant. 

The  natural  gas  indtistry  and  its  sup- 
pliers are  spending  millions  of  dollars 
In  research  directed  toward  safety  im- 
nrovements  in  their  lines.  Again,  most 
^ents  of  the  industry  have  been  vig- 
orously concerned  with  the  safe  design 
and  operation  of  pipelines  and  have  ac- 
corded safety  the  highest  priority. 

There  is,  within  the  pipeline  industry. 
Informal  nonenforceable  guidance  in  the 
form  of  an  industry  code,  the  United 
Slates  of  America  Standards  Institute 
B31.8  code.  The  dedicated  members  of 
the  code  committee  have  greatly  contri- 
buted to  the  cause  of  gas  pipeline  safety. 
But  this  code  is  considerably  less  than 
satisfacfory,  formulated  as  it  has  been 
under  procedures  by  which  any  substan- 
tial segment  of  the  industry,  or  even  one 
company,  can  prevent  the  adoption  of  a 
particular  safety  standard. 

Most  States  have  found  it  necessary 
and  desirable  to  adopt  safety  regulations 
for  gas  pipelines.  Yet.  a  majority  of  th« 
States  which  regulate  natural  gas  pipe- 
lines use  the  USASI  Code  as  a  basis  be- 
cause of  staff  and  resources  Inadequate 
to  develop  standards  themselves.  Many 
of  those  States  have  either  added  inde- 
pendent safety  standards  or  strengthened 
some  provisions  in  the  industry  code,  but 
this  has  not  served  to  produce  uniform, 
adequate  safety  standards. 

In  addition  to  those  States  which  have 
not  adopted  regulations,  the  regulations 
of  some  States  do  not  apply  to  Interstate 
lines.  Most  State  safety  regulations  are 
sharply  limited  in  their  application  to 
pipe  in  existence  when  the  regulations 
are  adopted. 

The  Federal  Power  Conomisslon  has 
the  authority  to  Investigate  pipeline  ac- 
cidents, to  gather  and  analyze  statistics 
on  the  causes  of  pipeline  accidents,  and 
to  report  its  findings  to  Congress  and  the 
public.  While  it  can  impose  safety  con- 
ditions in  the  certificates  it  awards,  the 
Commission  cannot  exercise  continuing 
regulation  over  all  aspects  of  safe  pipe- 
line operation.  And,  while  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Act  has  trans- 
ferred broad  transportation  safety  regu- 
latory powers.  Including  those  related  to 
pipelines  to  the  Department,  gas  pipe- 
lines are  not  within  the  scope  of  those 
powers. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  1980  gas  trans- 
mission lines  will  have  Increased  to 
301,000  miles  and  that  distribution  lines 
will  have  Increased  to  857,400  miles.  As 
population  densiry  Increases  in  many 
areas  of  the  coun  ;ry,  and  as  the  mileage 
of  gasllnes  increases  to  meet  growing  de- 
mands, the  absence  of  adequate  and  ef- 
fective safety  regulation  of  gas  pipelines 
stands  as  &n.  unjustifiable  exception  to 
the  national  effort  to  Insure  that  all 
modes  of  transportation  will  function  In 
a  manner  which  adequately  protects  the 
public  safety. 


rsBiBAi.  BArrrr  staitdaios 
The  basic  tool  created  by  this  bill  to 
improve  gas  pipeline  safety  Is  the  au- 
thority given  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation in  section  3(a)  to  set  minimum 
Federal  safety  standards  to  be  observed 
by  all  persons  engaged  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  gas.  This  he  must  do  no  later  than 
24  months  after  enactment;  this  Interval 
should  be  sufficient  for  the  Secretary  to 
establish  standards  based  on  the  best 
technical  information  after  having  con- 
sidered the  views  of  all  sectors  of  the 
population  which  are  affected.  The 
standards  may  extend  to  all  aspects  of 
pipeline  facilities,  specifically  to  their 
design.  Installation,  Inspection,  testing, 
construction,  extension,  operation,  re- 
placement, and  maintenance. 

TECHrnCM.    BTANUAaDS   COMMinXF 

The  hearings  on  this  bill  contain  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  testimony  by  industry 
spokesmen  as  to  the  highly  complicated 
and  technical  nature  of  developing  and 
applying  safety  standards  to  gas  pipe- 
lines. The  committee  recognizes  that  the 
process  is  not  a  simple  one  from  a  tech- 
nological standpoint.  For  this  reason,  the 
bill  creates  a  Technical  Pipeline  Safety 
Standards  Committee  from  which  the 
Secretary  must  obtain  counsel  of  a  tech- 
nical nature  before  he  formally  prcH?oses 
establishment  of  a  safety  standard. 

rXDERAL-STATE  BELATIONBHIP 

The  committee  has  sought  to  give  the 
States  a  primary  role  in  enforcing  local 
pipeline  safety  standards. 

Section  5<a)  envisions  a  series  of 
agreements  between  the  Secretary  and 
the  States,  substituting  State  for  Fed- 
eral enforcement  for  gas  distribution  and 
local  transmission  lines. 

To  obtain  such  substitution,  the  State 
must  adopt  the  Federal  standards  as  its 
own;  Impose  the  same  sanctions  as  would 
the  Federal  Goverrunent — Including  re- 
quiring records,  reports.  Inspections,  and 
the  filing  of  plans  of  inspection — imple- 
ment an  effective  compliance  program: 
and  agree  to  cooperate  in  Federal  moni- 
toring of  its  compliance  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  from  the  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

fSee  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Few  States  now 
have  laws  in  this  area;  and  compliance 
is,  of  course,  the  key  to  achieving  the 
objectives  we  seek  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  address  by  Carl  E.  Bagge,  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Federal  Power  Conunlssion. 
before  the  Third  Annual  PipeUne  Opera- 
tion and  Maintenance  Institute,  which 
will  be  given  today,  November  9,  1967,  In 
Liberal.  Kans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.> 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  there  will  be  two  or  three 
amendments  to  l)e  proposed.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI  has  an  amend- 
ment which  is  now  pending.  I  am  sxu'e 
the  Senate  will  want  to  hear  the  amend- 


ment which  he  proposes  and  his  argu- 
ment In  support  of  his  amciKlment. 

Mr.  President,  thia  bill  r«)re»enta  a 
great  deal  of  work  by  members  of  the 
Commerce  Committee.  Most  of  the  por- 
tions of  the  bill  were  agreed  to  by  most 
of  the  members  of  the  committee,  arKl  I 
do  not  think  that  any  member  of  the 
committee  opposes  the  bill,  as  such.  In 
general  terms. 

There  were  two  or  three  sections  In  the 
bill  which  posed  difficult  technological 
problems.  One  section  that  would  faU 
into  this  category  is  that  section  of  the 
bill  dealing  with  gathering  lines.  We  at- 
tempted to  cover  these  Unes  by  requiring 
that  the  Secretary  report  to  us  within 
1  year  with  his  recommendations  as  to 
the  proper  treatment  of  these  lines.  We 
felt  he  should  first  establish  the  perma- 
nent regulations  on  the  main  pipelines, 
since  that  is  where  pressures  are  high 
and  great  danger  may  exist,  and  on  the 
distribution  lines,  because  these  are  lo- 
cated in  heavily  populated  areas. 

The  gathering  of  gas  Is  not  entirely 
in  heavily  populated  areas.  Some  lines 
go  through  populated  $tfeas,  but  I  un- 
derstand that  the  great  majority  of  them 
are  not  in  densely  populated  areas.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MoNHOinEY]  made  a  factual  pres- 
entation to  the  committee  on  this  point 
We  attempted  to  deal  specially  with 
that  situation  because  we  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  the  Secretary  first  work 
out  his  permanent  regulations  for  the 
main  pipelines.  I  also  feel  we  have  han- 
dled the  distribution  problem  very  well 
in  the  bin. 

Personally,  I  wanted  to  deal  more 
strongly  with  gathering  lines  In  thta 
legislation,  but  after  much  discussion 
the  conmiittee  members  decided  that  It 
would  be  more  practical  and  better  to 
have  the  Secretary  report  back  to  ub 
with  his  recommendations. 

I  understand  that  the  amendment  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
would  change  that  section  of  the  bill 
dealing  with  gathering  lines.  When  I 
have  heard  his  presentation,  I  expect  to 
reply,  and  I  think  that  my  statement 
will  be  similar  to  the  argument  I  made 
In  committee. 

However,  I  wish  to  reemphaslze  that 
there  has  been  no  division  In  committee 
as  to  the  main  objectives  of  the  bill 
There  were  technical  complications  In- 
volved Inasmuch  as  this  Is  a  highly  com- 
plex problem,  but  we  tried  to  work  the 
matter  out  as  best  we  could.  The  bill  Is 
long  overdue. 

I  must  say  that  the  Industry  has  done 
a  great  deal  of  research  In  this  field.  The 
use  of  gas  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  any  major  pipeline 
that  is  being  laid  today  would  be  much 
safer  than  those  laid  years  ago.  I  am  sure 
the  Industry  would  admit  that  many  of 
the  lines  now  in  the  ground,  some  of 
which  are  30  to  40  years  old.  were  not 
built  for  many  of  the  pressures  that  now 
exist. 

The  distribution  people  understand 
the  problem  that  exists  in  highly  popu- 
lated areas.  We  did  suggest  that  com- 
pliance In  this  case  be  left  to  the  States, 
when  they  Institute  a  compliance  pro- 
gram because  they  are  right  there  and 
they  can  watch  what  Is  happening.  Most 
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cities,  urban  area«,  and  metropolitan 
areas  do  have  some  regiilatlons  now. 
There  are  many  local  codes  on  safety  In 
connection  with  the  matter  of  distribu- 
tion. But  these  have  not  proven  sufficient. 
We  are  hopeful  that  we  are  going  to  make 
a  real  beginning  now  with  the  bill  that 
Is  before  the  Senate  to  insure  pipeline 
safety  for  the  millions  of  users  of  gas  in 
this  country. 

Exhibit  1 

PURPOSB  or  THI  Btti 

The  purpose  or  this  bill,  as  amended,  la  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
regulate  the  safety  of  operation  of  pipeline 
facilities  which  transport  natural  and  other 
flammahle  gases  and  nonflammable  gaeea. 

BACKGROUND   AND   NEED 

With  the  passage  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act.  Federal  safety  regulation 
of  air.  water  and  land  transportation  (In- 
cluding pipelines  other  than  natural  gas  and 
water)  has  been  centralized  In  one  agency  to 
penal:  the  coordinated  and  comprehensive 
Improvement  of  safety  in  virtually  all  trans- 
portation modes.  The  only  transportation 
area  stUl  excepted  from  Federal  safety  regu- 
lation Is  the  movement  of  natural  gas.  other 
flammable  gases  and  nonflammable  hazard- 
ous gases  by  pipeline. 

There  are  now  over  800.000  miles  of  gas 
pipeline  In  the  United  States  Including  ap- 
proximately 63.000  miles  of  gathering  lines. 
234.000  miles  of  transmission  lines,  and  536,- 
000  miles  of  distribution  lines.  These  lines 
range  m  diameter  from  less  than  1  Inch  to 
43  Inchea  with  48-lnch  lines  under  consider- 
ation. They  vary  tn  condition  from  old.  un- 
protected lines  to  new,  well-protected  plpe- 
Une*.  They  suffer  in  function  from  low-pres- 
•ure  dUtrlbutlon  lines  operated  at  one-fourth 
pounds  per  square  Inches  to  high-pressure 
transmission  lines  operated  at  1.300  pounds 
per  square  Inch,  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
force  of  over  93  tons  pushing  against  the 
pipeline  wall  over  every  square  foot.  Thus, 
»ny  failure  of  a  pipe  may  cause  large  amounts 
of  gaa  to  be  releaaed  to  the  atmosphere  in 
a  relatively  short  period  of  time.  Any  gas  thus 
escaping  which  is  mixed  with  air  may  ignite; 
the  area  affected  can  be  very  large  depending 
on  such  variables  as  the  gas  pressure,  size  of 
the  pipe  and  the  size  of  the  break.  When  It 
burna.  the  gaa  can  reach  temperatures  up  to 
a.600>  F. 

In  addition  to  such  factors  as  the  diameter 
and  pressure  of  the  pipe,  populauon  density 
has  axk  important  bearing  on  the  potential 
dangers  aseoclated  with  a  pipeline  failure. 
A*  our  cities  and  towns  expand,  the  problem 
of  population  density  near  transmission  and 
distribution  lines  grows  more  acute,  since 
much  of  this  pipe  was  laid  to  specifications 
dMlgned  for  unpopulated  areas.  The  danger 
extent  of  injury  or  death  Is  patently  greater 
in  the  more  densely  populated  areas. 

StiU  another  facte*  contributing  to  the 
risk  of  pipeline  failure  and  the  danger  of 
death  or  Injury  Is  the  age  of  some  of  the 
pipeline  throughout  the  country.  This  Is  not 
because  age  In  Itself  causes  deterioration  of 
the  pipe,  but  because  older  pipe  was  not  de- 
signed, conatructed,  or  protected  as  well  from 
the  effects  of  oorrodon  and  other  deteriora- 
tion as  well  as  Is  newer  pipe. 

At  the  request  of  Chairman  Magnuson.  the 
Federal  Power  CommlsBlon  In  1965  made  a 
study  of  the  safety  of  interstate  natural  gas 
pipelines.  The  FPC  questioned  Jurisdictional 
natural  gas  companies  which  accounted  for 
approximately  150.000  of  the  224,000  miles  of 
transmission  pipe  in  the  country.  The  com- 
panies reported  a  total  of  04  deatlis  and  225 
serious  Injuries  from  January  1950  to  August 
1886  occurring  from  operaUonal  failures  on 
interstate  transmission  pipelines.  The  com- 
panies also  report«d  a  total  of  1.268  opera- 
tional failures  during  that  period,  or 
approximately  one  every  5  days,  somewhere 
on  the  Interstate  plpeUne  network.  A  roughly 


equivalent  number  of  faUuree  during  testing 
were  also  reported.  Most  of  these  failures  did 
not  cause  death  or  Injury,  as  most  transmis- 
sion lines  are  not  laid  In  urban  areas.  In  a 
majority  of  cases,  the  gas  did  not  Ignite. 
Most  deaths  or  Injuries  are  caused  when  the 
escaping  gas  Ignites,  which  occurs  when  there 
Is  human  activity  in  the  vicinity  to  produce 
some  sort  of  an  igniUng  spark.  When  the 
failure  is  In  the  vicinity  of  houses  and  when 
It  does  Ignite  (a  more  likely  occurrence  In 
populated  areas),  those  In  the  vicinity  are 
exposed  to  great  danger.  For  example,  the 
rupture  and  explosion  at  Natchitoches.  La., 
in  March  1965  gutted  a  13-acre  area;  kiUed 
17  people;  burned  five  houses,  and  melted 
cars  and  even  rocks. 

Distribution  systems  have  been  In  existence 
for  many  years  and  much  of  the  original  pipe 
is  still  In  use  after  30  or  40  years.  In  many 
cases  It  is  not  the  age  of  the  pipe  itself  that 
creates  the  hazard,  but  the  Joints  and  related 
connections.  There  is  no  readily  available  in- 
formation concerning  past  accidents  In  dis- 
tribution systems  as  there  Is  with  transmis- 
sion pipelines.  However,  during  the  first  few 
months  of  1967  alone  several  major  accidents 
occurred  In  distribution  systems.  A  survey 
Jointly  undertaken  by  the  Department- of 
Transportation  and  the  National  Association 
of  Regulatory  Utilities  Commissioners,  an  or- 
ganization of  Federal  and  State  commlsslona, 
revealed  substantial  gaps  in  the  regulation 
of  distribution  systems.  These  systems  dis- 
tribute gas  to  38  million  consumers  located 
in  virtually  every  city  and  town  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Most  segments  of  the  natural  gas  industry 
can  take  great  pride  in  the  subaUntlal  tech- 
nological advances  which  have  made  natural 
gas  a  reliable  and  safe  fuel.  The  development 
of  durable  large-diameter  steel  pipe  of  enor- 
mous strength,  capable  of  withstanding  high 
pressures,  together  with  other  dynamic  new 
teciinologles.  permits  the  extension  of  gu 
transmission  lines  from  production  fields  to 
markets  hundreds  of  miles  dlsUnt. 

The  natural  gas  Industry  and  lU  suppUers 
are  spending  millions  of  dollars  in  research 
directed  toward  safety  Improvemenu  in  their 
lines.  Again,  most  segments  of  the  Industry 
have  been  vigorously  concerned  with  the 
safe  design  and  operation  of  pipelines  and 
have  accorded  safety  the  highest  priority. 

As  Secretary  of  Transportation  Boyd  has 
said,  the  proposed  leglalaUon  "was  not  pre- 
mised on  the  safety  record  of  the  gas  Indus- 
try—which Is  good,  but  on  the  coverage  and 
enforcement  gaps  In  existing  regulations " 
President  Johnson  has  called  the  natural  gas 
industry  "among  the  most  safety  conscious  in 
the  Nation."  Even  with  the  passage  of  mini- 
mum Federal  safety  standards  for  pipelines, 
the  committee  anticipates  that  the  initiative 
innovation,  and  upgrading  of  the  safety  of 
pipelines  will  remain,  as  it  has  always  been 
with  the  Industry  Itself. 

There  is.  within  the  pipeline  Industry.  In- 
formal nonenforceabie  guidance  In  the  form 
of  an  industry  code,  the  United  States  of 
America  Standards  Institute  B31.8  code.  The 
dedicated  members  of  the  code  committee 
have  greatly  contributed  to  the  cause  of  gas 
pipeline  safety.  But  this  code  is  considerably 
less  than  satisfactory,  formulated  as  It  has 
been  under  procedures  by  which  any  sub- 
st.intlal  segment  of  the  industry,  or  even  one 
company,  can  prevent  the  adoption  of  a  par- 
ticular safety  standard.  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Boyd  submitted  to  the  committee 
the  following  summary  analysis  of  the  code's 
deflclencies: 

"appendix     to     STATTMtNT     Or     ALAN     S.      BOYD, 
SECRET  ABY    OF    TRAN8POBTATION 

"Svaluation  of  USA  Standard  Code  for  pres- 
sure piping  gas  t'-ansmission  and  distribu- 
tion piping  systems'  (831  8  as  revised  on 
about  April  14.  1967)  as  a  basis  for  safety 
reflations 

"The  major  safety  code  In  use  by  the  nat- 
ural  gas   pipeline   industry   at   th«   present 
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time  Is  the  seU-lmposed  code,  USASI  Bju 
(All  future  reference  In  this  appendii  ta 
U8ASI  B31.8  code  wiU  be  as  "the  oode^')  Th. 
code,  as  written.  Is  technically  sound  How 
ever,  it  la  not  mandatory.  It  does  not  aDDli 
to  pipeline  in  the  ground,  It  Is  not  adODtaJ 
uniformly  by  the  States,  and  has  no  wW 
slon  for  enforcement. 

"The  code  does  not  require  a  pressure  tMt 
for  upgrading  pipeline  systems. 

"The  code  mentions  use  of  varying  trDH 
of  construcUon  materials  to  be  used  la  coW 
climates,  but  offers  no  positive  speclflcatloiu 
to  Insure  that  materials  with  special  proo- 
ertles  are  used. 

"The  code  does  not  define  welding  Inspee- 
tlon  procedures.  Here,  the  adequacy  of  to- 
spectlon  methods  vary. 

"The  cods  requires  high  pressure  pip«  to 
be  burled  at  least  24  Inches  below  ground  but 
this  requirement  Is  dropped  for  low  hm- 
sure  lines  If  'external  damage  to  the  nine  «in 
not  be  Ukely  to  result.'  h  *«  wiu 

"The  code  does  not  require  the  markln*  of 
underground  lines. 

"The  code  requires  only  a  Inches  oleannoe 
between  pipelines  and  other  undergrouml 
objects.  This  is  too  little  clearance  for  ad*, 
quate  maintenance  and  for  protecUon  from 
possible  mechanical  damage  or  corrosion  due 
to  proximity  of  the  pipe  to  the  other  struc- 
ture. 

"The  code  does  not  specify  imlfonn  con- 
struction specifications  for  new  plpeUns. 

"The  code  suggests  Inspection  during  vari- 
ous stages  of  high  pressiu-e  plpeUne  eon- 
struction:  Similar  Inspections  are  not  r«. 
quired  for  low  pressure  lines. 

"The  code  allows  gas  to  be  used  u  i 
pressure  testing  substance.  However,  a 
length  of  time  for  all  types  of  testing  it 
not  prescribed.  Individual  companies  um 
varied  procedxires  In  the  length  of  time 
for  these  tests.  Also,  tlie  code  does  not 
require  retesting  a  pipeline  faUure  dlsoor- 
ered  during  the  Initial  test. 

"While  the  code  requires  that  companle* 
have  a  plan  for  pipeline  maintenance.  It 
does  not  specify  the  extent,  thoroughness, 
or  any  specific  points  of  such  a  plan, 

"The  code  offers  no  standards  for  abandoo- 
Ing  transmission  lines  when  the  extent  of 
leaks  and  other  failures  render  the  Use 
unfeasible  to  repair  or  replacement. 

"The  code  establishes  stress  requirement* 
lor  pipelines  according  to  location,  whether 
it  be  rural,  urban,  etc.  But  It  does  not  pro- 
vide a  method  for  changing  these  require- 
ments as  population  density  changes.  Con- 
sequently, we  now  have  suburban  homti, 
office  buildings  and  shopping  centers  in  close 
proximity  to  pipeline  originally  designed  to 
carry  a  greater  stress  because  It  was  located 
In  remote  rural  areas." 

A  former  chairman  of  the  code  commit- 
tee, Frederick  A.  Hough,  acknowledged  the 
limitations  of  the  code  and  the  code  com- 
mittee's procedures,  in  a  series  of  articles 
published  at  the  time  the  present  code  wi* 
substanUaUy  formulated  in  1965: 

"Many  superior  practices,  which  under 
some  conditions  at  least  are  highly  desirable, 
are  not  prescribed  In  the  code. 

"•  •  •  [SJtandard  specification  commit- 
tees tend  to  be  dominated  by  the  manufac- 
turers and  the  tendency  la  for  tolerance* 
prescribed  in  a  speciflcatlon  to  be  broad 
enough  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  rs- 
Jects  which  a  manufacturer  wlU  have.  This 
very  often  results  in  the  tolerances  being  m 
broad  that  the  user  cannot  be  sure  that  the 
materlEU  or  equipment  purchased  under  the 
specification  la  going  to  be  suitable  for  htt 
specific  use  •  •  •.  For  example,  •  •  •  when 
conditions  exist  which  demand  good  low- 
temperature  Impact  properties  [the  user) 
cannot  look  to  the  standard  speclficatioDi 
for  protection." 

However,  industry  wltneMss  vigorously 
contested  the  validity  of  this  analysis.  More- 
over, shortcomings  of  the  B31.8  Code  are 
nUtlgated  In  many  instances  by  the  action 
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rf  individual  companies  In  establishing 
M,»vBrand  more  oomprehenaive  aafety  stand- 
'^ar  their  own  operations  than  the  code 
Il!!^d«s  For  example,  it  is  standard  prac- 
K;  wnfflJg  moet  plpeUne  companies  to  coat 
^  oihodlcaUy  protect  (protection  against 
"|L«i^  by  means  of  an  impression  of  an 
SSc  current  on  the  plpeUne)  aU  new  pipe, 
Sthough  the  code  does  not  require  it. 

MBvertheless,  most  States  have  found  it 
,-l«arv  and  desirable  to  adopt  safety  regu- 
S^for  gas  pipelines.  Yet.  a  majority  of 
STsut*  which  regulate  natural  gas  pipe- 
rs um  the  U8A8I  Code  as  a  basis  because 
Tgtaff  and  resources  inadequate  to  develop 
^uidards  themselves.  Many  of  those  States 
rrTelther  added  Independent  safety  stand- 
«ri,  or  strengthened  some  provisions  in  the 
Sustry  code,  but  this  has  not  served  to 
Zduce  uniform,  adequate  safety  standards. 

In  addition  to  those  States  which  have  not 
idooted  regvUatlona,  the  regulations  of  some 
Sm!us  do  not  apply  to  Interstate  lines.  Most 
Stats  safety  regulations  are  sliarply  limited 
in  their  application  to  pipe  in  existence  when 
the  regulations  are  adopted. 

The  Federal  Power  CcMnmlsslon  has  the  au- 
thority to  investigate  pipeline  accidents,  to 
other  and  analyze  statistics  on  the  causes 
rfolpellne  accidents,  and  to  report  Its  A^a- 
ln«  to  th^  Congress  and  the  public.  While 
lt»n  impose  safety  standards  in  the  certlf- 
iMites  It  awards,  the  Conunlsslon  cannot  ex- 
enise  continuing  regiUation  over  all  aspects 
of  safe  pipeline  operation.  And,  whUe  the  De- 
5«tment  of  Transportation  Act  has  trans- 
tered  broad  transportaUon  safety  regula- 
tory powers.  Including  those  related  to  pipe- 
lines to  the  Department,  gas  pipelines  are 
not  within  the  scope  of  those  powers. 

It  Is  estimated  that  by  1980  gas  transmls- 
Hon  Unes  wlU  have  Increased  to  301,000  mUes 
ind  that  distribution  lines  will  have  in- 
creased to  867.400  mUes.  As  popuUtlon  den- 
ilty  increases  in  many  areas  of  the  country, 
and  as  the  mileage  of  gas  Unes  increases  to 
meet  growing  demands,  the  absence  of  ade- 
(}iiftte  and  effective  safety  regulation  of  gas 
pipelines  stands  as  an  unjustifiable  excep- 
tion to  the  national  effort  to  insure  that  all 
modes  of  transportation  will  function  in  a 
manner  which  adequately  protects  the  public 
safety. 

HISTORT   or   POTEUNK  8A»TBTT   UWISLATION 

In  1951  Congressman  Heselton  of  Massa- 
chusetts introduced  HJl.  88,  83d  Congress, 
assigning  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
safety  responsibility  for  interstate  transmis- 
sion pipelines  under  Its  Jxirlsdlctlon.  The 
PTC  since  1953  has  made  such  a  proposal 
part  of  Its  legislative  program.  On  June  10. 
1954,  a  hearing  was  held  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce on  such  a  bill,  H.R.  134,  83d  Congress. 
at  which  Congressman  Heselton.  the  author 
of  the  Mil  testified: 

"Certain  representatives  of  the  Industry 
came  to  see  me  and  told  me  very  frankly  and 
honestly  that  they  felt  there  was  a  need  for 
an  improved  and  revised  code  and  asked 
whether  I  wotdd  be  willing  to  defer  any  ac- 
tion on  the  legislation  pending  an  effort  on 
their  part  to  develop  such  a  code.  I  told  them 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  do  so  •   •  *. 

'Therefore,  I  am  not  interested  in  having 
the  bill  enacted  until  that  action  is  com- 
pleted." 

No  acUon  was  taken  on  the  bill  and  a  sub- 
stantially Improved  B31.8  Code  was  subse- 
quently promulgated  In  1956.  Minor  amend- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  code  In  1958. 
1961.  1963,  and  1967.  In  1968.  the  Report  on 
the  Movement  of  Dangerous  Cargoes,  and  In- 
teragency Study  coordinated  by  the  Office  of 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Conuneroe  for  Trans- 
portation, recommended: 

"The  Federal  Power  Commission  should  be 
given  specific  statutory   authority   and  re- 


sponaibUity  for  safety  regulation  of  gas  plpe- 
llnea  operating  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce." 

On  March  17,  1965,  Chairman  Magnuson 
introduced  8.  1668,  wtilch  would  have  as- 
signed such  additional  safety  responslbUlty 
to  the  FPC.  In  1966,  foUowlng  an  Interstate 
pipeline  failure  which  claimed  17  Uvea  In 
Natchitoches,  La.,  Chairman  Magnuson  di- 
rected the  rVC  to  make  the  study  of  the 
safety  of  interstote  natural  gas  pipelines 
referred  to  above.  The  committee  printed  this 
study  on  April  19,  1966.  Hearings  were  held 
on  S.  1563  on  August  29  and  81,  1966. 

With  the  creation  of  the  new  Department 
of  Transportation,  consideration  was  given  to 
consolidating  gas  plpeUne  safety  and  oU  pipe- 
line safety  responslbUlty  In  that  agency.  At 
the  hearings  on  8.  1553  Chairman  Lee  C. 
White  of  the  FPC  expressed  the  thought  that 
it  might  be  advisable  to  consider  assigning 
such  a  responsibility  to  the  new  Department, 
which  would  have  other  safety  responsibili- 
ties, rather  than  to  the  FPC. 

On  February  16.  1967.  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  in  his  consumer  message,  stated: 

■With  the  creation  of  the  Department  of 
TransporUtlon  one  agency  now  has  respon- 
slbiUiy  for  Federal  safety  regulations  of  air. 
water  and  land  transportation,  and  oil  pipe- 
lines. It  Is  time  to  complete  this  comprehen- 
sive system  of  safety  by  giving  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  authority  to  prescribe 
minimum  safety  standards  for  the  movement 
of  natural  gas  by  pipeline. 

"I  recommend  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  of  19«7." 

On  March  3.  1967,  Chairman  Magnuson  in- 
troduced S.  1166.  The  committee  held  6  days 
of  hearings  and  voted  unanimously  to  re- 
port the  committee  blU  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to 

S.  1166. 

SCOPE  or  THB  Bnx 

The  scope  of  the  bill  is  established  by  the 
meanings  given  to  certain  operative  words 
and  phrases  contained  in  section  2,  wtUch 
describe  the  applicability  and  extent  of  the 
safety  regulatory  power  conferred  upon  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  "Gas"  includes 
natural  gas,  other  flammable  gas,  and  non- 
flammable hazardous  gas.  Federal  safety 
standards  will  be  applicable  to  the  "trans- 
portation of  gas"  wtiich  means  transmission 
or  distribution  of  gas  by  pipeline,  or  gas 
storage,  in  or  affecting  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce.  Thus,  Jurisdiction  wiU  extend  to 
all  transmission  and  distribution  lines  In  or 
affecting  interstate  connmerce.  Specifically, 
the  standards  will  apply  to  "plpeUne  faclU- 
tles"  wWch  include  new  and  existing  pipe, 
rights-of-way,  eqiiipment,  and  buildings 
used  in  gas  transportation  or  treatment.  For 
the  purposes  of  Judicial  review  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  the  bUl,  the  term 
"person"  is  intended  to  cover  not  only  indi- 
viduals, but  all  forms  of  combinations  of  In- 
dlvldtiala. 

ncD^iAi.  SArrrT  standabds 

The  basic  tool  created  by  this  blU  to  im- 
prove gas  plpeUne  safety  Is  the  authority 
given  the  Secretary  of  TransportaUon  in 
section  3(a)  to  set  minimum  Federal  safety 
standards  to  be  observed  by  all  persons  en- 
gaged In  the  transportation  of  gas.  This  he 
must  do  no  later  than  24  months  after  enact- 
ment: this  Interval  should  be  sufficient  for 
the  Secretary  to  establish  standards  based  on 
the  beet  technical  Information  after  having 
considered  the  views  of  ail  sectors  of  the 
population  which  are  affected.  The  standards 
may  extend  to  all  aapecU  of  pipeline  facili- 
ties, specifically  to  'vcilr  design,  inatallatlon. 
inspection,  testing,  crnstruction.  extension, 
operation,  replacement,  and  maintenance. 
The  Secretary  may  not.  however,  prescribe 
the  location  or  routing  of  any  plpeUne  fa- 


cility, although  effective  standards  wiU  nec- 
essarily take  into  account  gec^ogy  and  above- 
surface  conditions  and  structures. 

The  committee  appreciates  the  fear  at  the 
Industry  that  might  be  required  to  bear  the 
expense  of  removing  large  quanUtles  of  pipe- 
line laid  before  a  standard  becomes  aflecttTe 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  It  does  not 
comply  with  the  Federal  standard.  Irrespec- 
tive of  whether  the  pipe  Is  sound  and  safe.  For 
this  reason,  the  committee  has  provided  that 
standards  affecting  the  design,  installaUon, 
construction,  initial  Inspection,  and  initial 
testing  shaU  not  be  appUcable  to  pipeline  f  a- 
clllttas  in  existence  on  Xiie  date  such  stand- 
ard U  adopted,  unless  the  Secretary  finds 
that  a  potentially  haaardous  situaUon  exists. 
In  which  case,  he  may  by  order  require  com- 
pliance with  any  such  standard.  This  provi- 
sion requires  the  Secretary  to  make  a  find- 
ing of  potential  haaard  before  applying  cer- 
tain standards  to  exUtlng  pipe.  When  such 
finding  and  order  has  been  Issued,  the  stand- 
ards can  be  made  immediately  appUcable  to 
remedy  the  potentially  liaaardous  situation 
t subject  to  Judicial  review  of  the  order)  since 
all  of  the  requirements  of  the  rulemaking 
will  have  previously  been  satisfied. 

Through  these  procedtires.  the  legitimate 
Interests  of  the  Industry  can  be  satisfied. 
while  the  Secretary  retains  the  overrtdinir 
authority  to  take  necessary  action  when  the 
demands  of  safety  require.  As  this  subsection 
has  been  worked  out.  any  Federal  standard 
relating  to  inspection  and  testing  (other  than 
Initial  inspection  and  testing) ,  extension,  op- 
eration, replacement,  and  maintenance  may 
be  applied  to  existing  pipe,  as  weU  as  new 
pipe. 

Further,  in  establishing  standards  the  Sec- 
retary must  observe  certain  guldepwets.  The 
standards  must  be  practicable  and  designed 
to  meet  the  need  for  plpeUne  safety.  Tht 
Secretary  Is  to  consider  relevant  avaUable 
data,  the  appropriateness  of  a  standard  for 
the  particxilar  type  of  transportation;  the 
reasonableness  of  a  standard;  and  the  extent 
to  which  It  will  contribute  to  safety.  In  deter- 
mining reasonableness,  safety,  which  is  the 
purpose  of  thia  act,  shaU  be  the  overriding 
consideration.  Any  standard  will  ordinarily 
become  effective  80  days  after  issuance.  How- 
ever, the  Secretary  may.  for  good  cause,  make 
a  standard  effective  on  an  eariier  or  later 

date.  

nrrnuM  sTAinMBse 

The  committee  beUeves  that  the  need  f<w 
meaningful  plpeUne  safety  regulation  la 
serious  enough  that  no  vacuum  should  be 
permitted  to  exist  during  the  period  in  which 
the  Secretary  Is  developing  standards.  There- 
fore he  Is  required  by  section  3(a)  to  estab- 
lish Interim  Federal  safety  standards  within 
3  months  tJttr  enactment.  As  noted  else- 
where In  thia  report,  not  aU  States  have 
safety  codes  or  regulations  applying  to  all 
phases  of  plpeUne  operation.  To  fill  these 
gaps  quickly,  the  Secretary  shall  etabllah 
as  the  Federal  mandatory  interim  standards, 
existing  State  standards.  Where  all  or  part 
of  the  distribution  and  tzaneoiisalon  opera- 
tions In  any  Stats  are  not  covered  by  State 
standards,  the  Secretary  must  develop  and 
estahllsh  Interim  standards  which  will  eon- 
slat  of  the  standards  common  to  a  majority 
of  existing  State  standards.  To  fxirther  guard 
against  gaps  in  the  standards,  any  interim 
standard  will  remain  In  effect  until  spedfl- 
cally  amended,  or  revoked,  even  if  this  is  not 
done  until  more  than  24  months  after  enact- 
ment of  this  bill. 

PBocxDXTEKB  rem.  thx  laTABUSHiaarr  or 

STANnAXDB 

In  wtabUahmg  standards,  the  Secretary  la 
required  to  comply  with  the  rulemaking  pro- 
cedures of  the  AdmlnlstraUve  Procedure  Act. 
The  Secretary  must,  of  course,  give  Interested 
persona  appropriate  notice  and  opportunity 
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to  comment  on  propyoeed  standards.  However, 
the  oommlttae  does  not  Intend  that  the  Sec- 
retary be  required  to  comply  with  sections  7 
and  8  of  the  APA.  While  the  Secretary  would 
ordinarily  have  the  discretion  to  prescribe 
oral  presentations  In  e«tabllid>lng,  amending, 
revoking,  or  waiving  compliance  with  a 
standard,  In  order  to  afford  the  Interested 
p€irtlee  an  <^>portunlty  to  directly  present 
relevant  testimony,  Including  engineering 
data,  this  subsection  requires  the  Secretary  to 
entertain  oral  presentations,  permitting 
arguments  to  be  made  orally  and  witnesses 
presented.  However.  InasDiuch  as  we  require 
the  Secretary  to  establish  interim  Federal 
standarda  based  on  existing  State  standards 
within  3  months  of  enactment,  it  Is  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable  to  require  oral  pres- 
entation as  to  establishment  of  those  stand- 
ards. 

Anyone  who  is  or  will  be  adversely  affected 
or  aggrieved  by  the  establishment  of  a  stand- 
ard, or  other  order  Issued  under  the  act,  may 
obtain  Judicial  review  in  the  court  of  appeals 
In  accordance  with  section  10  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act.  The  petitioner  has 
60  days  from  the  issuance  of  the  order  in 
which  to  seek  such  review.  "Adversely  af- 
fected" is  defined  by  section  2  to  include 
potential  exposure  to  personal  injury  or 
property  damage.  The  well-established  cri- 
teria under  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  for  Judicial  review  of  agency  action  (as 
well  as  the  remedies  available  to  the  court) 
are  Intended  by  the  committee  to  be  appli- 
cable to  the  establishment  of  gas  pl{)eUne 
safety  standards. 

WATVEES 

Prom  time  to  time,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
waive  compliance  with  a  particular  Federal 
standard  in  a  specific  situation.  By  section 
3(e),  the  Secretary  Is  given  the  flexibility 
to  grant  a  waiver,  when  it  is  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  act  and  upon  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing.  Elsewhere  in 
this  report,  there  is  described  a  plan  of 
agreements  between  the  Secretary  and  the 
several  States,  wherein  the  States  may  be 
exempt  from  Federal  standards  for  local 
lines  on  condition  that  they  adopt  and 
enforce  State  standards  of  comparable  scope 
and  stringency  (section  5(a)).  Where  such 
an  agreement  Is  in  effect,  a  State  will  have 
the  same  waiver  authority  as  the  Secretary 
as  to  facilities  governed  by  such  agreement. 
However,  State  action  is  limited  to  the 
extent  that  the  Secretary  must  be  given  at 
least  60  days  advance  notice  and  may  stay 
the  proposed  grant  of  a  waiver  by  a  State, 
afford  the  State  a  hearing  on  the  matter, 
and  then  determine  finally  whether  to  per- 
mit the  waiver  to  become  effective. 

TXCHNICAL    STANDAHOS   COMMnTZX 

The  hearings  on  this  bill  contain  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  testimony  by  Industry 
spokesmen  as  to  the  highly  complicated  and 
technical  natiire  of  developing  and  applying 
safety  standards  to  gas  plpeUnes.  The  com- 
mittee recognlaaa  that  the  process  Is  not  a 
simple  one  from  a  technological  standpoint. 
For  this  reason,  the  bill  creates  a  Technical 
Pipeline  Safety  Standards  Committee  from 
which  the  Secretary  must  obtain  counsel  of 
a  technical  nature  before  he  formally  pro- 
poses establishment  of  a  safety  standard. 
The  committee  assumes  that  the  Secretary, 
In  naming  the  committee,  will  draw  from 
the  ranks  of  registered  professional  engineers. 

The  committee  will  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  after  consultation  vrtth  technical 
agencies  and  consist  of  15  members  trained 
and  experienced  in  a  field  of  engineering 
applied  In  gas  transportation.  Five  members 
will  be  representatives  of  the  gas  Industry: 
five  will  be  selected  from  Federal  and  State 
government  bodies  (at  least  one  of  whom 
must  be  a  State  commissioner):  and  five 
will  be  from  the  ranks  of  the  public.  The 
Secretary  is  required  to  give  the  committee 
reasonable  opportunity  to  report  on  the 
technical     feasibility,     reasonableness,     and 


practicability  of  each  proposed  standard 
(except,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  interim 
standards).  The  Secretary  must  publish  the 
report,  including  minority  views,  and,  while 
he  Is  not  bound  by  the  repwrt  of  the  technical 
committee,  the  Secretary  must  publish  his 
reasons  if  he  rejects  the  majority  views.  The 
requirement  for  publishing  the  technical 
committee  report  on  a  given  proposed  stand- 
ard does  not  require  that  all  proceedings  of 
the  committee  be  published;  however,  all 
proceedings  must  be  recorded  and  available 
for  public  Inspection. 

COOPERATION  WPTH  OTHEH  AGENCIES 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  advise,  as- 
sist, and  cooperate  with  other  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  and  Stat»  and  other 
Interested  public  and  private  agencies  and 
persons.  In  the  planning;  and  development  of 
(1)  Federal  safety  standards,  and  (2)  meth- 
ods for  inspecting  and  testing  to  determine 
compliance  with  Federal  safety  standards 
(sec.  13(c) ). 

In  addition  to  public  agencies  with  exi)e- 
rlence  In  the  gas  safety  field,  the  committee 
expects  that  the  Secretary  will  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  extensive  expertise  repre- 
sented by  members  of  technical  societies  and 
private  code  bodies  which  serve  an  Important 
purpose  and  should  continue  to  function  in 
the  private  sector  of  gas  pipeline  safety. 

FXDERAL-STATE  RELATIONSHIP 

The  relationship  of  Federal-State  regula- 
tory authority  created  by  this  bill  differs  as 
between  local  pipelines  and  interstate  trans- 
mission lines.  In  the  latter  area,  the  lines  of  a 
single  transmission  company  may  traverse  a 
numt>er  of  States  and  uniformity  of  regula- 
tion is  a  desirable  objective.  For  this  reason, 
section  3(a)  provides  for  a  Federal  preemp- 
tion In  the  case  of  interstate  transmission 
lines. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  local 
lines  exempted  from  the  economic  regulatory 
authority  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
under  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  States  may  estab- 
lish additional  or  more  stringent  standards, 
provided  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Federal  minimum  standards.  The  commit- 
tee has  provided  for  this  different  treatment 
because  each  State  authority  is  uniquely 
equipj)ed  to  know  best  the  special  aspects  of 
local  pipeline  safety  which  are  particularly 
applicable  to  that  community. 

This  facet  of  greater  State  participation  in 
the  development  of  procedures  under  a  Fed- 
eral statute  relates  principally  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  standards.  This  bill  also  gives  the 
Statee  an  important  role  in  enforcement,  as 
well.  Because  of  preemption,  the  safety 
standards  for  Interstate  transmission  lines 
will  always  be  Federal  standards,  and  en- 
forcement will  be  a  Federal  responsibility. 
Consistent,  however,  with  the  role  this  bill 
gives  the  States  in  amplifying  distribution 
standards,  the  committee  has  sought  to  give 
the  States  a  primary  role  in  enforcing  local 
pipelines  safety  standards. 

Section  6  fa)  envisions  a  series  of  agree- 
ments tjetween  the  Secretary  and  the  Statee, 
substituting  State  for  Federal  enforcement 
for  gas  distribution  and  local  transmission 
lines. 

To  obtain  such  substitution,  the  State 
must  adopt  the  Federal  standards  as  Its  own: 
impose  the  same  sanctions  as  would  the 
Federal  Government  (Including  requiring 
records,  reports,  inspections,  and  the  filing 
of  plans  of  Inspection  i ;  Implement  an  effec- 
tive compliance  program:  and  agree  to  co- 
operate in  Federal  monitoring  of  its  compli- 
ance program.  Under  these  agreements,  in 
effect.  State  law  and  State  enforcement  re- 
sponsibility replace  the  Federal  law  for  local 
facilities  because  the  State  has  undertaken 
to  do  the  Job  conscientiously  and  effectively. 
Thus,  this  subsection  creates  a  mechanism 
whereby  the  States  may  participate  to  the 
utmost  in  establishing  and  enforcing  gas 
pipeline  safety  standards  for  distribution 
lines  and  local  transmission  lines.  The  agree- 
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ment  between  the  Secretary  and  the  stai* 
contemplates,  among  other  things,  th»t  tS 
Federal  standards  adopted  by  the  State  »ffl 
have  the  force  of  law  in  that  State. 

It  is  not  Intended  by  the  committee  that 
this  exemption  program  (or,  indeed  ttM 
modified  agreement  of  sec.  5(b)  be  avaiubk 
only  as  to  the  revised  standards  due  no  uttr 
than  2  years  after  enactment.  If  the  8tat« 
can  give  the  Secretary  the  assurances  «. 
quired  to  conclude  an  agreement,  there  U  no 
reason  why  State  enforcement  cannot  replace 
Federal  enforcement  during  the  period  of  to 
terim  standards. 

Even  in  cases  in  which  a  State  may  n« 
be  able  to  give  all  of  the  assurances  requina 
by  section  5(a)  for  an  exemption  agreement 
it  can  stUl  play  a  significant  role  in  local 
plpeUne  safety.  By  agreement,  the  Secretaij 
may  have  the  State  perform  a  number  of 
functions  on  his  behalf  including  estabUih- 
ment  of  requirements  for  record  mainte- 
nance, reporting,  tmd  inspection;  approval 
of  plans  of  maintenance  and  inspection  and 
compliance  programs.  Under  this  type  oJ 
agreement,  the  standards  in  force  would  be 
Federal  standards  subject  to  Federal  enforce- 
ment and  the  State  would  be  expected  to 
furnish  prompt  notification  of  any  vloIatloM 
imcovered  through  its  Inspection  and  com- 
pliance progranos. 

The  bill  confers  on  the  Secretary  the  au- 
thority to  use  appropriated  funds  to  pay  vp 
to  one-half  of  a  State's  expenses  for  develop- 
ing and  enforcing  saifety  standards  pursuant 
to  agreements  authorized  by  section  6.  Tb« 
State  must  make  timely  application  for  auch 
assistance  and  demonstrate  that  It  has  mad* 
provision  for  paying  the  remainder  of  Its 
costs. 

To  further  enhance  the  role  of  State  reg- 
ulatory bodies  in  the  gas  pipeline  sate:; 
program,  an  annual  payment  of  $20,(XX)  to 
the  National  Association  of  Regulatory  Utili- 
ty Commissioners  (NARUC)  is  authorised 
subject  to  administrative  and  disbunement 
provisions  established  by  the  Secretary.  Tlie 
NARUC  is  a  quasi-governmental  nonprofit 
organization  founded  in  1889.  It  has  wttliUi 
Its  membership  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  the  Fed' 
eral  Communications  Commission,  the  Fed' 
eral  Power  Commission,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  Securities  and  ti- 
change  Commission,  55  State  commiasloni, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Blco, 
and  Virgin  Islands  commissions. 

COICPLIANCX 

Any  of  three  different  kinds  of  actlvltiei 
on  the  part  of  anyone  engaged  in  transport- 
ing gas  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  will 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  act:  any  tnuu- 
portatlon  of  gas  that  does  not  comply  with 
an  applicable  standard;  fsOlure  to  file  a  plaa 
of  Inspection  and  maintenance  (sec.  11)  or 
failure  to  comply  with  such  plan;  and  failon 
to  allow  access  to  and  copying  of  recotdi 
or  entry  for  the  purpose  of  Inspection  (lec. 
12). 

The  committee  added  a  provision,  section 
8(b),  expressly  providing  that  "nothing  In 
this  Act  shall  affect  the  common  law  or  statu- 
tory tort  liability  of  any  person."  This  lan- 
guage is  designed  to  assure  that  complianoi 
with  standards  Issued  under  the  act,  per  ee. 
does  not  create  a  statutory  Inspired  pre- 
sumption of  due  care  in  tort  liability  sulti. 

dvn.     PENALTIES 

Any  violation  of  the  act  or  regulations  la- 
sued  under  the  act  will  subject  a  person  to 
civil  penalties  which  the  Secretary  msT 
assess,  of  up  to  91,000  for  each  violation  for 
each  day  It  persists  not  to  exceed  a  total  ot 
•400,000  for  a  related  serlee  of  violations.  TlM 
seventy  of  the  penalty  which  a  person  maj 
be  required  to  pay  may  be  compromised  by 
the  Secretary;  that  is,  adjusted,  based  upon 
several  factors  Including  the  gravity  of  tb« 
violation,  and  the  good  faith  of  the  person 
charged  in  attempting  to  achieve  compliance 
after  notification  of  the  violation. 
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nvU  penalties  alone.  In  the  Judgment  of 
«,,  committee,  would  faU  far  short  of  In- 
^rinK  compUance.  Such  penalties  might 
!mount  in  many  cases,  to  no  naore  than  the 
^t  of  doing  business.  For  this  reason,  and 
^use  prompt  action  may  be  needed  In 
^  cases  to  prevent  imminent  personal  in- 
mrv  and  property  damage,  section  10  au- 
thorizes the  seeking  of  injunctions  to  pre- 
vent violations.  The  committee  recognizes 
that  the  Secretary  will  want  to  exercise  cau- 
tion m  seeking  an  injunction  resulUng  In 
the  discontinuance  of  service. 

(;0Ore«ATION    WITH    THE    FEDERAL    POWKB    COM- 
MISSION   AND    STATB    COMMISSIONS 

The  general  scheme  of  the  act  U  to  provide 
broad  safety  powers  to  the  Secretary  in  gas 
nipellne  transportation.  The  Federal  Power 
Sminlaslon  presently  has  certain  safety 
fMfulatory  authority  over  interstate  trans- 
B^on  lines  under  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 
■Rje  PPG  is  required  to  consider  and  take 
action  on  some  elements  of  the  safety  of 
ffansmisslon  proposals  in  acting  on  applica- 
tions for  new  or  extended  authority  and  it  Is 
not  intended  that  this  act  will  diminish  that 
authority  and  responslbiUty  of  the  FPC.  In 
order,  however,  that  the  FPC  not  be  placed 
in  the  position  of  having  to  determine 
whether  the  construction  and  operation  de- 
tails of  a  proposed  service  conform  to  the 
Secretar>-'s  standards,  an  applicant  may  cer- 
tify to  this  effect  and  the  certification  will 
be  conclusive  on  FPC.  But  if  the  relevant 
State  or  Federal  enforcement  agency  has  In- 
formation that  the  appUcant  has  violated 
safety  standards  in  the  past  (thus  possibly 
caUlng  in  question  the  appUcanfs  compli- 
ance disposition )  and  notifies  FPC  in  writing, 
the  certification  will  not  be  binding.  It  is 
not  intended  by  the  committee  that  this 
process  of  certification  of  compliance  with 
the  Secretary's  standards  will  bar  FPC  from 
continuing  to  consider  safety  in  the  same 
fashion  it  presently  does  in  connection  with 
awarding  certificates  of  pubUc  convenience 
and  necessity. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  and  some 
States  issue  certificates  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  authorizing  gas  transporta- 
tion. Establishment  of  a  standard  or  action 
on  a  waiver  could  affect  the  continuity  of 
service  under  one  of  these  certificates.  If  that 
appears  to  be  the  case,  the  Secretary  will 
defer  his  action  to  allow  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  FPC  or  State  commission  to 
take  appropriate  action  so  that,  among  other 
things,  the  pipeline  need  not  necessarily 
violate  the  provisions  of  its  certificate  as  a 
result  of  complying  with  a  safety  standard. 

PLANS    or    INSPKrnON    AND    MAINTENANCK 

An  important  contrlbutcr  to  distribution 
pipeline  safety  Is  the  plan  of  Inspection  and 
maintenance  according  to  which  the  com- 
pany maintains  surveillance  of  all  Its  lines 
and  facilities.  Section  11  authorizes  the  rele- 
Tant  agency  (depending  on  whether  a  section 
5  agreement  Is  In  effect)  to  require  the  filing 
of  such  a  plan  by  local  pipeline  companies 
under  its  safety  Jurisdiction.  If  the  plan  is 
inadequate  to  achieve  safety,  the  agency  may 
require  the  refiling  of  an  adequate  plan, 
which  must  be  complied  vrtth.  The  Secretary 
la  given  the  further  discretionary  authority 
to  require  the  filing  of  plans  for  approval  as 
to  transmission  lines  and  facilities  covered 
by  a  section  6  agreement  with  a  State. 

RECORDS,    INSPECnONS,    AND    REPORTS 

The  committee  bill  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  require  the  maintenance  of  such 
records,  reports,  and  information  as  he  rea- 
sonably deems  necessary  to  determine 
whether  persons  subject  to  the  act  are  com- 
plying with  standarda  and  regulations  (sec. 
12(a)),  He  Is  further  authorized  to  monitor 
State  enforcement  practices.  The  Secretary 
is  given  express  authority  to  empower  officers, 
employees,  or  agents  to  enter  upon  pipeline 
facilities  and  conduct  on-site  Inspections 
(sec.  12(b)).  Trade  secrets  which  come  into 


the  knowledge  of  Federal  olTlcers  or  em- 
ployees In  the  course  of  their  official  duties 
are  appropriately  protected  (sec.  12(d) ), 

In  order  that  the  legitimate  interests  of 
the  general  public  will  be  served,  the  bill 
provides  that  all  accident  reports  made  by  a 
Department  of  Transportation  officer,  em- 
ployee or  agent  shall  be  available  in  civil, 
criminal,  and  other  Judicial  proceedings 
arising  out  of  the  accidents.  Further,  such 
persons  may  be  required  to  testify  in  the 
proceeding.  Reports  on  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  funded  under  this  act  and 
accident  reports  are  to  be  public,  the  latter 
In  a  form  which  need  not  identify  individuals 
(sec.  12(c) ). 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  Secretary  la  given  the  necessary  au- 
thority to  conduct  research,  testing,  de- 
velopment, and  training.  In  addition  to  the 
customary  use  of  contracts  for  this  purpose, 
he  may  also  make  grants  to  individuals, 
States,   and   nonprofit  institutions. 

In  the  interest  of  maximizing  efficiency  and 
operational  economies,  the  Secretary  is 
further  authorized  to  assist  and  cooperate 
with  Federal  and  State  agencies,  and  In- 
terested public  and  private  agencies  and  per- 
sons in  planning  and  developing  Federal 
safety  standards  and  Inspection  and  testing 
methods  aimed  at  compliance.  A  special  dl- 
recUon  Is  Included  to  the  Secretary  to  fur- 
nish on  request  of  the  Federal  Power  Ccan- 
mlasion  any  technical  data  m  his  poesesalan, 
needed  by  the  FPC  in  discharging  its  own 
responsibilities  for  pipeline  safety. 

REPORT    TO    CONORISS 

Bach  March  17,  the  Secretary  will  report 
to  the  President  for  transmission  to  the  Con- 
gress, a  report  covering  the  previous  calendar 
year  Including — 

( 1 )  accident  and  casualty  statistics  and  the 
causes  thereof,  when  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board  has  made  a  finding  of 
cause: 

(2)  a  list  of  Federal  standards; 

(3)  a  summary  of  the  reasons  for  any 
waivers  which  may  have  be  granted; 

(4)  an  evaluation  of  the  extent  of  com- 
pliance including  a  list  of  enforcement  ac- 
tions and  compromises  of  alleged  violations; 

( 5 )  a  suanmary  of  outstanding  problems  In 
administering  the  act; 

(6)  an  analysis  of  research  activities  and 
their  implications; 

"(7)  a  list  of  pending  and  completed  Judi- 
cial actions;  and 

{ 8)  the  extent  to  which  technical  and  con- 
sumer information  is  made  available  to  the 
scientific  community  and  the  public. 

Additionally,  the  Secretary  Is  to  recom- 
mend any  additional  legislation  he  deems 
necessary  to  promote  cooperation  among  the 
States  in  improving  pipeline  safety  and  to 
strengthen  the  national  gas  pipeline  safety 
program. 

AUTHORIZATIOlfB    OP    APPROPRIATIONS 

The  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act. 

The  committee  has  provided  for  assigning 
some  of  the  costs  of  this  safety  program  to 
the  companies  engaged  in  the  business  of 
transporting  gas.  The  Secretary  may  require 
the  payment  of  a  reasonable  annual  fee  by 
all  persons  engaged  in  the  transportation  of 
gas  to  help  defray  the  expenses  of  Federal 
inspection  and  enforcement  under  the  act. 

In  authorizing  the  Secretary  in  section 
15(b)  of  the  act  to  require  the  payment  of 
annual  fees  by  all  persons  transporting  gas 
in  order  to  help  defray  the  expenses  of  Fed- 
eral Inspection  and  enforcement  under  the 
act.  it  Is  the  specific  Intention  of  the  com- 
mittee that  section  16(b)  shaU  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  collect  from 
persons  operating  interstate  transmission 
facilities  and  those  distribution  faculties  not 
regtQated  by  a  State  p\ir8uant  to  agreement 
with  the  Secretaiy  only  such  annual  fees  as 


may  be  necessary  to  hefp  defray  the  actual 
cost  of  Federal  inspection  and  enforcement. 
It  is  the  Intent  that  soeh  fees  shall  not  t)e 
commingled  with  the  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress  under  sectlosi  16(a)  and  the  Sec- 
retary not  be  authorized  to  disburse  any  part 
of  such  fees  to  any  State  commission  or 
agency  under  the  provisions  of  section  5(e). 

GATKEKING   LINES 

Field  gathering  lines  which  baitdle  natu- 
ral gas  were  excluded  from  regulation  under 
this  bill  because  c^  lacu  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee  during  the 
bearings. 

The  physical  and  geographical  character- 
istics of  these  gathering  line*  are  for  the 
most  part  quite  different  from  either  (a) 
the  lar^  diameter  hlgh-pressvire  Interstate 
pipelines  which  span  hundreds  of  miles  from 
producing  fields  to  the  large  oonsumlng 
areas  or  (b)  the  local  distribution  lines 
which  serve  customers  In,  and  hence  un- 
derly,  the  residential  areas  of  our  towits  and 
clues. 

A  gathering  line  is  what  the  name  Im- 
pUes.  It  gathers  gas  from  scattered  produc- 
ing well  locations  to  some  central  point  in 
the  field  where  the  gas  U  then  either  proc- 
essed or  turned  over  to  pipelines  for  more 
distant  delivery.  These  gathering  lines  are 
smaller  In  diameter  and  generally  lower  In 
pressure  t>'"'"  the  pipelines,  and  the  great 
majority  of  them  are  located  out  In  the 
country — ^in  the  producing  gas  fields — with 
no  exposure  to  residential  areas.  The  record 
before  this  committee  ahows  that  over  98 
percent  of  the  gathering  line  mileage  is  In 
these  nutil  locations.  The  record  also  shows 
that  the  safety  experience  In  the  operation 
of  these  gathering  lines  has  been  good. 

A  further  point  was  brought  out  in  the 
public  hearings  before  thU  committee.  This 
concerns  the  potential  admlnlstraUve  burden 
involved  in  the  safety  regulation  (rf  literally 
thousands  of  these  producer-gatberen.  This 
additional  burden  could  hamper  both  the 
Initial  and  long-range  admlnistrattve  efforts 
of  the  new  Department  of  TransparUtioc 
with  its  admittedly  limited  technical  staff. 
Based  on  their  safety  record  and  their  very 
limited  exposure  to  the  public  because  of 
their  essentially  rural  location,  the  field 
gathering  lines  are  simply  not  the  point  of 
principal  concern  In  this  pipeline  safety 
matter.  It  seems  Imprudent  to  create  a  con- 
dition where  a  major  part  of  the  administra- 
tive effort  could  be  spent  on  an  area  of  minor 
concern.  This  could  affect  the  expeditious 
handling  of  safety  measures  Involving  pip»- 
line  transmission  and  distributl<m,  both  of 
which  are  covered  by  this  bill. 

For  these  reasons,  the  eommlttee  believe* 
that  further  investigation  of  the  need  for 
Federal  regulation  of  gatheirtng  line  safety  is 
necessary.  Therefore,  the  bill,  as  amended. 
reqtUres  the  Secretary,  not  later  than  1  year 
after  enactanent,  to  report  to  Congress  on 
the  need  for  Federal  safety  standards  for 
gathering  lines. 

AcKMCT  Comments 
Fmmta.  Powxx  Commibsiom, 
Waahinffton,  D.C..  April  IB,  1967. 
Hon.  Wasrin  G.  Maondson. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
US.  Senate,  Washinffton.  DC. 

DxAR  Mr.  Chairman:  In  response  to  your 
request  of  March  6.  1967,  I  enclose  two  cop- 
ies of  the  Federal  Power  Commission's  report 
on  S.  1166.  which  would  assign  gas  pipeline 
safety  responsibility  to  the  Department  d 
Transportation.  Further  copies  will  be  sup- 
plied shortly. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advisee  that 
there  U  no  objection  to  the  submlaslcai  of 
this  report  and  that  enactment  of  this  legls- 
lation  would  be  In  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

LisC.  Whiti, 

Chairman. 
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S.  1166.  QOth  Concrzss 
"8.  1166  would  autborlKe  the  Secretary  of 
Traiuportatloa  to  preecrlbe  comprebeiulve 
saTety  regulations  for  natural  and  other  flam- 
mable gae  pipeline  faclllUee.  At  the  present, 
no  Federal  agency  has  such  responalblUty. 
The  Commission  supports  S.  1166. 

"The  hearings  on  8.  1553,  89th  Congress. 
and  the  Commission's  Report  on  the  Safety 
of  Interstate  Natural  Gas  Pipelines,  dated 
April  19.  1966,  detailed  potential  hazards  In 
gas  pipeline  technology,  the  means  available 
to  overcome  these  hazards,  and  the  need  for 
an  adequate,  comprehensive,  and  legally  en- 
forceable safety  code.  State  public  utility 
oonunlsslons.  In  a  preponderance  of  States, 
have  used  the  industry  code,  the  USA  Stand- 
ards Institute  (USASI)  B31.8  Code,  to  set 
State  standards  of  design  and  construction. 
As  a  consequence,  those  public  safety  stand- 
ards wtilch  now  exist  are  determined  in  the 
main  by  the  Indiistry  itself.  In  these  circum- 
stances, 8.  1166  would  provide  for  Federal 
safety  regulation  to  supplement  existing  pro- 
cedures. 

"A-nalyais  of  bills. — S.  1166  would  add  nat- 
ural gas  (and  other  flammable  gasi  pipeline 
facilities  to  the  facilities,  including  oil  pipe- 
lines, for  which  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion may  now  prescribe  safety  regulations. 

"The  bill  provides  that  the  regulations  shaU 
apply  to  all  aspects  of  gas  pipeline  facilities 
from  Initial  design  to  operation  and  mainte- 
nance. It  provides  that  any  safety  inspec- 
tions required  by  the  regulations  may  be  con- 
ducted by  non-Federal  Inspectors. 

"The  bill  speciflcally  preserves  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and 
would  not  preempt  compatible  State  safety 
regulations.  It  provides  that  the  Secretary 
may.  in  appropriate  cases,  waive  any  safety 
regulations  it  has  prescribed.  In  addition  the 
bill  fjrovldes  that  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation shall : 

"  ( 1 )  Maintain  safety  records  of  gas  com- 
panies: 

"(2)  Notify  appropriate  governmental 
agencies  of  vlolatlona; 

"(3)  Consult  with  the  FPC  before  prescrib- 
ing regulations  concerning  gas  transmission; 
"(4)  Establish  procedures  under  which  new 
materials,  operations,  devlcee.  and  processes 
may  b«  qualified  to  meet  the  Secretarv's 
standards: 

"(5)  Advise  the  FPC,  on  FPC  request,  of 
the  safety  of  such  materials,  operations,  de- 
vices, and  processes;  and 

"(6)  If  any  regulations  may  affect  con- 
tinuity of  an  FPC  certificated  service,  to  con- 
sult the  FPC  and  defer  the  effective  date  of 
such  regiUaUons  until  the  FPC  has  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  grant  the  necessary  au- 
thorizations. 

"ComparUon  teith  previous  gas  pipeline 
bills  before  Congress. — For  some  years  bills 
have  been  Introduced  in  the  Congress  to 
assign  FPC  a  safety  responsibility  limited  to 
pipeline  transmission  activities  subject  to 
general  FPC  Jurisdiction.  8.  1166  Is  a  broader 
bUl.  8.  1166  would  apply  to  all  gas  facilities. 
Including  gathering,  transmission,  and  dis- 
tribution pipelines,  and  appurtenant  facili- 
ties (such  as  compressor  or  storage  facili- 
ties), whereas  previous  bills,  such  as  S.  1663. 
89th  Congress,  would  have  applied  only  to 
Interstate  transmission  lines  operating  tmder 
•ertiflcate  authorisation  from  the  FPC.  In 
addition,  S.  1166  would  apply  to  publicly 
owned  as  well  as  Investor-owned  systems. 
whereas  S.  1563  would  have  applied  only  to 
the  latter  systems.  8.  1166  spells  out  two  fac- 
tors which  were  only  implicit  in  S.  1663:  (1) 
That  the  Federal  safety  regulations  would 
not  preempt  State  regulations,  and  (2)  that 
non-Federal  inspectors  could  be  utilized. 
8.  1166  also  covers  other  flammable  gases  for 
which  there  is  now  no  Federal  regulation 
as  well  as  natural  gas,  to  which  8.  1563  would 
have  applied. 

"Because  of  this  more  comprehensive  cov- 


erage, the  Commission  believes  S.  1166  mark- 
edly   improves    upon    prior    bills. 

"Effect  on  FPC. — The  Commission  Is  confi- 
dent the  relationship  between  it  and  DOT 
would  be  harmonious.  The  bill  seeks  to  pro- 
mote such  harmony  by  such  useful  provi- 
sions as  the  following: 

"1.  The  bill  would  defer  the  effective  date 
of  a  DOT  regulation  which  might  affect  the 
continuity  of  service  of  a  FPC  certificated 
pipeline  until  the  FPC  has  had  a  reaaonable 
opportunity  to  Issue  the  necessary  certificate 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity.  This 
would  enable  the  FPC  to  coordinate  the  DOT 
prescribed  reduction  of  that  hazard  with  the 
overall  operations  of  the  pipeline  company 
In  order  that  It  continue  to  serve  the  public 
Interest,  In  emergencies,  of  course,  such  co- 
ordination would  be  as  rapid  as  the  situation 
warranted. 

"2.  The  bill  would  allow  the  FPC  to  be 
advised  of  the  safety  of  materials  or  practices 
not  speciflcally  encompassed  by  the  regula- 
tions. This  would  permit  the  FPC  to  promptly 
approve  applications  for  new  pipeline  con- 
struction utilizing  new  materials  or  practices. 
"3.  The  bill  would  have  DOT  consult  with 
the  FPC  before  prescribing  regulations  con- 
cerning gas  transmission.  This  would  en- 
able the  FPC  to  advise  DOT  of  the  impact  of 
any  proposed  regulations  on  the  overall  sup- 
ply of  gas  to  consumers. 

"S.  1166  cannot,  of  course,  provide  for  all 
aspects  of  the  working  relationship  between 
FPC  and  DOT,  but  we  foresee  no  Insuperable 
difficulties.  For  example,  we  expect  that  DOT 
would  undertake  to  collect  accident  reports 
from  gas  companies,  in  lieu  of  what  the 
FPC  now  requires.  In  such  a  case,  the  FPC 
would  wish  to  be  Informed  when  such  acci- 
dents might  affect  continuity  of  service  of 
FPC   certificated   service. 

The  FPC  believes  that  there  is  a  vital 
public  need  for  a  national  agency  responsible 
to  the  public  to  set  adequate  safety  stand- 
ards for  gas  pipelines.  S.  1166  will  effectively 
provide  for  such  a  national  responsibility, 
and  the  FPC  therefore  favors  enactment  of 
the  bill. 

"Lee  C.  WnrrE. 

"Chairman." 

F^ERAL  Power  Commission, 
Washifigton.   DC.  April  IS,  1967. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
U.S.  Senate,   Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  During  my  testimony 
on  S.  1553  on  Augiist  29.  1966,  I  offered  to 
provide  whatever  information  I  could  on  the 
cost  to  the  consumers  of  applying  Federal 
safety  standards  to  Interstate  pipeline  com- 
panies. On  January  19.  1967,  I  wrote  that  the 
matter  was  still  under  study  and  the  esti- 
mates developed,  although  tentative  In  na- 
ture, would  be  submitted  at  the  earUest  poe- 
slble  date.  These  estimates  have  been  com- 
pleted and  I  hope  they  will  be  of  some  gen- 
eral guidance  to  the  committee. 

The  specific  standards  which  the  Federal 
Government  might  promulgate  have  not  yet 
been  established  nor  has  any  survey  been 
made  of  the  degree  to  which  pipe  in  the 
ground  owned  by  the  various  pipeline  com- 
panies conforms  to  any  particular  standards. 
In  the  absence  of  such  data  we  therefore  be- 
lleve  that  the  best  approach  to  a  cost  esti- 
mate Is  to  consider  the  cost  increase  to  up- 
grade the  safety  requirements  for  construc- 
tion, operation  and  mainteaance  of  pipelines 
from  those  of  the  present  Industry  code  to  a 
level  of  safety  realistically  obtainable 
through  present  technology.  This  technology, 
outlined  below,  is  already  being  utilized,  to 
some  extent,  by  many  pipeline  companies. 

Comparison  of  present  Industry  code  re- 
quirements against  the  present  level  of  tech- 
nology Indicates  that  items  which  would 
Involve  substantial  Increased  costs  for  new 
pipelines  are — 

1.  Radiographic  Inspection  of  girth  welds. 

2.  Preoperational  hydrostatic  tests. 
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3.  Cathodic  protection  systeins. 

4.  External  coating. 
Where  these  engineering  practices  are  in. 

plied   to   new   construction,   they  lemtJZ, 
about  4  percent  of  the  toUl  Installation^ 
of  new  facilities,  taking  into  account  reSo^ 
variation.  FPC  rules  do  not  require  a  d^nZ 
breakdown  of  the  costs  of  particular  m™7 
tices  used  in  construction  so  that  the  m.^ 
of  items   which   FPC   would  consider  w 
primarily  safety  implications  are  only  lUtod 
If  the  company  chooses.  Such  lack  of  t^ 
Ificity  in  the  reports  precludes  detennC! 
tton  of  the  extent  to  which  these  practiM* 
are  utiUzed,  although   we  believe  thev  »» 
quite  common.  Four  percent  of  the  i\ab 
dlctlonal  pipeline  construction  In  1966  which 
totaled  $434  million,  is  $18  mUllon.  A  csoiw 
Investment  of  $18  mUUon  would  require  «d. 
dltional  annual  revenues  of  $2.7  miUion  or 
approximately  one  twenty-fifth  of  i  percent 
of  the  total  revenues  derived  from  all  mt- 
ural    gas    utUity    sales    ($7,278,454,000)    m 
1»65.»  The  $2.7  million  plainly  overstates' th« 
Increased  cost  as  the  review  of  such  certifl- 
cate   applications   show   these  practices  are 
now  followed  at  least  to  some  extent  by  much 
of  the  Industry.  Since  this  one  twenty-flftt 
of  1  percent  would  approximate  the  increaae 
In  pipeline  construction  costs  each  year  u- 
•umlng  no  company  now  used  aU  four  prac- 
tices listed  above,  we  estimate  any  possible 
cost  increase  for  new  lines  would  be  mmtm^i 
The  cost  of  upgrading  existing  plpeiina 
to  a  level  of  safety  realistically  obtainable 
through  present  technology  (which  we  will 
assume  for  purposes  of  Illustration,  would  be 
Federal  requirements)   may  be  greater  th»n 
any  possible  costs  for  new  construction.  Such 
upgrading  would  require,  at  a  minimum,  a 
program  of  hydrostatic  retesting  of  pipeUnet 
over  a  period  (possibly  10  years) .  As  a  rwult 
we  contemplate  that  some  pipe  would  be  re- 
placed    and    other    pipe    would    be   used  at 
reduced  pressures.  We  are  unable  to  estlmatt 
what  such  a  program  would  cost,  absent  a 
detailed  survey  of  the  actual  condition  or 
pipelines   including   repair   records  and  the 
population   changes  in  the  service  areas  of 
a  representative  sample  of  the  pipeline  com- 
panies. 

Perhaps  particular  experience  will  offer  a 
better  indication  of  some  of  the  costs  In- 
volved in  a  program  for  upgrading  existing 
pipelines.  Acting  on  Ite  own  Initiative,  Ten- 
nessee Gas  Pipeline  Co.,  a  major  Interrtate 
pipeline  company  has  undertaken  a  program 
Including: 

( 1 )  Establlslilng  priority  for  sections  to  be 
tested  based  upon  age  of  Installation,  ob- 
served condition  of  pipe,  population  density 
along  right-of-way,  and  operating  condition*. 
Information  on  population  density  is  ob- 
tained from  aerial  photographs,  subdiviMon 
plats,  and  current  field  Inspection  report*. 

(2)  Hydrostatioally  testing  various  secUoni 
of  the  pipeline  system  to  reprove  the  origliua 
strength  of  the  pipeline. 

(3)  Additional  studies  to  determine  the 
need  to  replace  any  sections  of  pipe  on  the 
system. 

(4)  Review  of  the  present  program  of  cor- 
rosion control  to  seek  improvement. 

(5)  Review  of  the  maxlmimi  allowable  op- 
erating pressures  on  the  system.  (The  review, 
which  was  completed,  resulted  In  some  in- 
stances in  a  lowered  pressure.) 

The  company  estimated  that  the  upgrad- 
ing program  would  require  new  facilities  to 
replace  30.000  M  c.f.  of  dally  capacity  lost 
by  reduction  in  line  pressure.  "Hie  company 
estimated  these  facilities,  consisting  of  pipe- 
line loops  and  additional  compressor  horse- 
power, will  cost  from  $10  to  $15  million,  u 
compared  to  a  total  investment  of  $1.7  bil- 
lion in  pipeline  and  related  faclUtles.  The 
company  also  estimated  that  additional  fa- 
cilities to  maintain  service  to  customers  dur- 
ing the  testing  program  because  of  taking 

'American  Gas  Association  "Gas  Facts." 
1966.  Table  l.p.  3. 
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lines  out  Of  service  wUl  cost  $10  mlUlon  to 
ilVniUllon.  This  additional  construction  was 
tncluded  In  the  regular  expansion  program 
ol  the  company. 

The  total  investment  outlay  of  $30  million 
for  this  program  requires  annual  charges  of 
about  $4.5  million,  or  about  1  percent  of  the 
company's  total  gas  revenues.  The  cost  of 
Hydrostatic  retesting,  estimated  by  the  com- 
pany at  $5,000  per  mile,  and  the  cost  of  re- 
placing any  faculties  found  defective  would 
be  additional.  The  above  costs  and  revenues 
were  stated  to  be  only  guides  and  may  be 
offset  by  economies  so  as  to  avoid  increased 
rates  to  customers.  The  company  has  not  re- 
quested a  rate  Increase. 

Some  of  the  cost  incurred  in  upgrading 
facilities  if  such  would  be  found  necessary 
to  meet  Federal  standards  would  be  absorbed 
in  a  company's  normal  expansion  of  facilities 
and  sales.  A  reduction  in  gas  loss  In  irans- 
nilsslon  and  increased  facility  life  as  a  result 
of  the  preventive  maintenance  feature  of  the 
upgrading  program  will  further  offset  any 
passible  costs. 
Sincerely, 

Lex  C,  White, 

Chairman. 


Appendix  A 

EOE    NEW    construction 

Engineering   practices   Indicated    for   new 
plpellnee  which  involve  substantial  costs  are: 
[Percent  of  total  installation  cost] 

Installation  practice : 

(1)  Preoperational    hydrostatic    teste 

to  prove  the  soundness  of  the 
transmission  system 1.1 

(2)  Radiographic     inspection    of    all 

girth  welds  to  insure  quality..     .6 

(3)  Cathodic     protection     system     to 

minimize  corrosion .4 

(4)  External     coating     required     for 

cathodic    protection 2. 1 

Total - 4.1 

These  percentages  are  based  on  pipeline 
certificate  applications  filed  with  the  FPC. 
Maintenance  and  operation  oosta  for  these 
items  are  negligible.  The  primary  costs  In- 
volved would  be  fixed  costs.  From  Commls- 
ilon  records  an  approximate  average  value 
for  fixed  costs  Is: 

Percent 

Eetum  on  capital 6 

Federal  Income  taxes 3 

Other  taxes 8 

Depreciation 3 

Total — ---     15 

For  the  increase  in  utility  plant  of  $434 
million  for  1965,  4.2  percent  would  represent 
some  $18  million.  The  capital  investment  of 
118  million  would  require  additional  reve- 
nues of  approximately  $2.7  mllllcHi  for  the 
first  year. 

This  $2.7  million  represents  approximately 
0.04  percent  of  the  total  revenues  ($7,278.- 
454,000)  derived  from  all  natural  gas  utility 
sales  in  1966.  The  $2.7  million  does  not  neces- 
sarily represent  additional  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer as  the  safety  practices  represented 
by  such  costs  are  substantially  followed  by 
the  industry. 

Total  natural  gas  utUlty  sales  in  1966  were 
approximately  119  million  therms*  which  Is 
equivalent  to  11.9  billion  M  c.f.  of  1,000  B.t.u. 
The  $2.7  million  divided  by  11.9  billion  M  c.f. 
is  approximately  0.023  cents  per  M  ci. 

We  are  unable  to  estimate  the  cost  of  ap- 
plying Federal  standards  to  existing  pipe- 
lines because  we  have  only  meager  knowledge 
of  the  physical  condition  of  the  pipe.  Age  of 
the  pipe,  frequency  of  leaks,  changes  in  popu- 
lation density  along  the  lines,  all  should  be 
examined  for  a  representative  sample  of  the 
companies  to  obtain  a  base  for  an  estimate. 
The  experience  of  Tennessee   Gas   Pipeline 

'  AOA  "Gas  Facte"  1966,  Table  1.  p  3. 


Co..  a  division  of  Tenneco,  Inc..  In  Its  volun- 
tary program  of  upgrading  Its  pipeline  sys- 
tem has  been  described  in  the  letter  to  Sena- 
tor Magnuson  to  provide  a  gtilde  to  aome 
of  the  costs  that  would  be  involved  In  such 
a  program. 

Comptroller  General 

OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  16, 1967. 
Hon.  Wahren  G.  Maonuson. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman;  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  letter  of  March  6.  1967,  requesting  our 
comments  on  S.  1166. 

The  biU  would  amend  18  U.S.C.  831  and  834 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  prescribe  safety  regulations  for  the  trans- 
portation of  natural  gas  by  pipeline  and  sub- 
ject knowing  violations  of  such  regulations 
to  certain  fines  and  penalties. 

The  enactment  of  8.  1166  would  not  di- 
rectly affect  the  functions  and  operations  of 
our  Office.  However,  the  proposed  legislation 
appears  to  be  in  the  public  Interest  and  ac- 
cordingly, we  have  no  objection  to  its  favor- 
able consideration  by  your  committee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  H.  WErrzEL, 
Assistant  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Secrbtabt  of  Hocsinc 

ANB  Urban  Development, 
Washington,  D.C  May  10. 1967. 
Subject:    8.    1166.    90th    Congress    (Senator 

Magnuson ) . 
Hon.  Warsen  G.  Magnuson. 
C^airTTMin.  Committee  on  Commerce, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman  :  This  Is  In  ftirther  re- 
ply to  your  request  for  the  views  of  this  De- 
partment on  S.  1166,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  preecrtbe 
safety  regulations  for  the  transportation  of 
natural  gas  by  pipeline,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  bin  would  authorize  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  prescribe  stand- 
ards for  safe  construction  and  maintenance 
of  natural  gas  pipelines.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  would  be  succeeded  In 
this  responsibility  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation on  April  1,  1967,  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation's  enabling  act.  Pub- 
lic Law  89-760,  section  6(e)  (4) .  The  Secretary 
of  Transportation  would  also  prescribe  crite- 
ria for  the  Independence  of  Inspection  agen- 
cies jjerforming  inspections  under  the  safety 
regulations,  maintain  safety  records  erf  nat- 
ural gas  pipeline  companies  and  consult  with 
and  advise  the  Federal  Power  Commlaslon  on 
pipeline  safety  and  service  matters. 

This  Department  is  of  the  opinion  that 
there  Is  a  need  for  legislation  in  this  area. 
With  respect  to  the  technical  aspects  of  the 
bill,  we  would  defer  to  the  agencies  more 
directly  concerned. 

We  have  been  Informed  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  that  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation would  be  In  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  C.  Weaver. 

General  Counsel  or  the  Dipabt- 
MENT  or  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.C.  June  5,  1967. 
Hon.  Wabben  G.  Magnoson. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Commerce. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

DaAR  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  In  further 
reply  to  your  request  for  the  views  of  this 
Department  concerning  S.  1166,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
prescribe  safety  regulations  for  the  trans- 
portation of  natural  gas  by  pipeline,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8,  1166  would  authorlBe  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation    to    regulate    the    safety   of 


operation  of  natural,  manufactur«d,  and 
other  flammable  gas  pipelines  and  their  ap- 
purtenant facilities.  Such  regulations  would 
apply  to  design,  installation.  Inspection, 
testing,  construction,  extension,  operation, 
replacement,  and  maintenance  of  exlsttog 
and  proposed  facilities.  The  States  would  not 
be  prevented  from  adopting  additional  reg- 
ulations which  are  not  incompatible  with 
Federal  regulations. 

The  Secretary  may  prescribe  standards  of 
competence  and  independence  from  the 
owners,  builders,  and  operators  of  pipelines 
for  agencies  conducting  safety  inspeotions.  He 
may,  under  procedures  established  by  him. 
provide  for  the  waiver  of  any  gas  aafety  reg- 
ulation preacrlt>ed  under  t^is  bill.  He  shall 
(1)  maintain  safety  records  of  companies 
transporting  gas  by  pipeline:  (2)  notify 
appropriate  Federal  and  State  agencies  of 
violations  of  gas  safety  regulations:  (3i 
establish  procedures  for  the  qualification  of 
new  materials,  operations,  devices,  and  proc- 
esses to  comply  with  gas  safety  regulations; 
and  (4)  advise  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
on  the  safety  of  materials,  etc..  not  expressly 
encompassed  by  such  regulations. 

Whenever  the  Issuance  of  a  regulation  or 
other  action  would  affect  the  continuity  of 
gas  pipeline  services  authorized  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  and  advise  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  before  taking  such  a  step  and 
defer  action  until  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission has  had  reasonable  opportunity  to 
grant  any  authorizations  it  deems  neceaeary. 
The  gathering,  transmission,  and  distribu- 
tion of  gas  necessarily  involves  serious 
dangers,  particularly  In  areas  of  high  popula- 
tion density,  if  sulequate  control  measures  do 
not  exist.  There  has  been  considerable  self- 
regulation  by  the  Industry  under  the  ASA 
B31.8  code.  Some  States  have  incorporated 
this  code  or  comparable  regulations  Into  law. 
Many  States,  however,  either  do  not  have 
safety  regulations  or  have  regulations  which 
are  Inadequate.  A  deficiency  of  the  Industry 
code  Is  that  It  does  not  apply  to  pipelines  in- 
stalled prior  to  the  adoption  of  self-regula- 
tion standards  or  to  revisions  In  these 
standards.  Changes  In  conditions  over  a 
period  of  time,  such  as  population  trends, 
may  have  rendered  plpelinee  Installed  under 
preexisting  standards  inadeqxiate  If  not 
actually  dangerous.  Other  shortcomings  of 
the  Industry  code  are  the  absence  of  require- 
ments for  immediate  reporting  of  accidents 
and  the  lack  of  iinlform  proceduroe  for  Ini- 
tiating investigations. 

For  the  above  reasons,  this  Department 
recommends  enactment  of  8.  1166.  However, 
we  do  have  the  following  comments. 

The  provisions  In  the  bill  permitting  the 
Secretary  to  waive  gas  safety  regulations  and 
requiring  him  to  temporarily  defer  actions 
which  would  Interrupt  the  continuity  of  gas 
pipeline  services  would  permit  equitable 
treatment  of  pipeline  owners  and  operators 
and  their  consumers.  However,  we  believe 
it  would  be  desirable  to  entmaerate  in  the  bill 
or  its  legislative  history  some  of  the  con- 
siderations on  the  basis  of  which  waivers 
may  be  granted  by  the  Secretary,  Appropriate 
factors  deserving  consideration  Include  (1) 
the  degree  of  hazard  of  different  pipelines  in 
relation  to  population  densities,  and  (8) 
the  coete  to  firms  of  replacing  existing  pipe- 
lines in  order  to  conform  with  new  gas 
safety  regiilatlons.  These  costs  will  affect 
films  in  varying  degrees  and  may  be  un- 
reasonably burdensome  for  firms  which.  In 
good  faith.  Installed  plpelinee  that  were 
reasonably  safe  at  the  time,  but  which  have 
since  become  substandard  due  to  changed 
technological  or  social  conditions  or  new 
standards  of  acceptability.  It  should  be 
made  clear  that  the  waiver  authority  In  the 
bill  is  broad  enough  to  permit  allowance  for 
a  phasing  in  period  which  would  spread  out 
the  cost  of  the  relatively  heavy  investment 
such  firms  may  be  required  to  make  to  meet 
the  new  standards. 
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The  Department  of  Transportation  should 
be  encouraged  to  work  closely  with  Industry, 
technical,  professional  associations  and  other 
Government  agencies  in  the  establishment 
of  procedures  under  which  new  materials, 
operations,  devices,  and  processes,  may  be 
qualified.  This  Department's  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  has  authorisation  and  compe- 
tence for  comparison  of  engineering  stand- 
ards, development  of  methods  of  testing  ma- 
terials and  structures  and  establishment  of 
standard  practice  Incorporated  In  codes  and 
specifications.  Also,  as  previously  mentioned, 
industry  has  established  standards  applicable 
to  gas  pipeline  safety. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  that  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  our  report  tn  the  Con- 
gress and  further  that  S.  1166  Is  In  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

RoBBBT  E.  Giles, 

General  Cotinael. 


November  9,  ige^ 


OmcK  OF  THx  Depttty  Attobney 
Gejcebal, 
Washington,  DC,  October  31.  1967. 
Hon,  Wajuutn  G.  Macnttson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  B.C. 

DxAB  Senator:  This  Is  In  response  to  your 
request  for  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  on  S.  1166,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  prescribe 
safety  regulations  for  the  transportation  of 
natural  gas  by  pipeline,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

This  bill  has  been  examined,  but  since  its 
subject  matter  does  not  directly  affect  the 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Justice   we 
make  no  conunent  concerning  it. 
Sincerely, 

Wasken   Christophks, 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 

Crangxs  In  EnsTtNC  Law 
There  are  no  changes  in  existing  law. 

StrPPLEMrNTAL     ViEWS     OF     MESSRS.     LiAtTSCHB, 

Cannon.  Hart,  and  Bri,whi'eh 
A  majority  of  the  committee  h&s  exempted 
"gathering"  lines  from  the  reach  of  this  bill. 
Gathering  systems  consist  of  those  pipelines 
which  stretch  from  the  Individual  wells  to 
the  high  pressure  main  transmission  lines. 
There  are  over  63.000  miles  of  such  pipellnee 
In  the  Nation,  while  there  are  approximately 
216.000  miles  of  transmission  lines.  By  1980 
it  Is  estimated  there  will  be  86.000  miles  of 
gathering  lines.  We  do  not  believe  It  serves 
the  public  Interest  to  put  such  lines  outside 
the  scope  of  Federal  responsibility  and 
interest. 

In  terms  of  a  potential  hazard  to  the  pub- 
Uc,  such  lines  do  not  dlfter  from  tranfimis- 
slon  or  distribution  lines  In  anything  but 
name.  The  basic  function  is  the  same,  to 
transport  gas  from  one  place  to  another  and 
the  safety  problems  are  virtually  Identical. 
We  therefore  dissent  from  the  committee's 
action. 

Gathering  lines  range  anywhere  from  small 
diameter  pipe  operated  at  low  or  medium 
pressure  to  large  high-pressure  lines  Identi- 
cal for  all  Intents  and  purposes  to  the  high- 
pressure  transmission  lines;  the  size  depends, 
of  course,  on  the  volume  of  gas  being  trans- 
ported. The  pressure  In  gathering  lines  varies 
depending  on  the  original  natural  pressure 
at  the  wellhead  and  the  pressure  required  to 
inject  the  gas  Into  the  high-pressure  trans- 
mission lines.  However,  the  rationale  ad- 
vanced for  total  exemption  of  gathering  lines 
from  S.  1166  Is  that  generally  they  are 
smaller  and  operated  at  lower  pressures  than 
transmission  lines  and  are  mostly  In  rural 
areas.  It  Is  certainly  true  that  some  gather- 
ing lines  are  smaller  than  some  transmission 
lines,  and  It  Is  true  some  are  operated  at 
lower  pressure  than  mdst  transmission  lines 
but   the   opposite   la   also    true,  some  have 


higher    pressures    than    most    transmission 
lines 

In  cases  where  well  pressures  are  low,  It  is 
necessary  to  step  up  these  pressures  In  the 
gathering  systems  as  the  gas  moves  closer  to 
the  high-pressure  transmission  line.  How- 
ever, with  Increased  prxluction  of  gas  from 
deeper  formations  where  the  pressures  are 
much  higher,  it  Is  common  practice  to  con- 
serve and  utilize  this  natiu-al  pressure. 
Therefore,  some  gathering  systems  are  oper- 
ated at  over  1.000  pounds  pressure  from  the 
wellhead  to  the  transmission  line. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Miller,  president.  Natural  Gas 
Producers  Association,  and  Mr.  Stanley 
Learned.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  In 
testimony  before  the  committee  hearing,  ad- 
mitted that  41  percent  of  the  total  gather- 
ing lines  operate  at  over  200  pounds  per 
square  inch  pressure. 

It  is  also  true,  but  we  believe  Irrelevant, 
that  most  gathering  lines  are  in  the  riiral 
areas.  We  know  also  that  most,  but  not  all, 
transmission  lines  are  in  what  could  be 
classified  as  rural  areas,  including  the  trans- 
mission pipeline  near  Natchitoches.  La., 
which  burst  and  killed  17  people  in  March" 
1965.  and  which  had  been  classified  by  the 
pipeline  company,  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining a  safe  operating  pressure,  as  a  "class 
1"  or  rural  location. 

Those  who  think  gathering  Unes  are  only 
in  rural  areas  would  be  Interested  in  read- 
ing an  arUcle  In  "OH  and  Gas  Journal"  of 
April  27.  1967,  entitled  "High  Rise  Drilling 
Climbs  Skyward  on  West  Coast."  This  ar- 
ticle describes  243  gas  and  oil  wells  In  the 
metropolitan  Los  Angeles  area  alone,  in- 
cluding a  new  giant  field  discovered  in  the 
city  of  Beverly  Hills.  The  article  also  de- 
scribes how  drilling  rigs  are  dlgulsed  as  office 
bxilidings,  and  In  one  ca.se  In  Venice,  Calif., 
as  a  lighthouse.  The  gathering  Unes  from 
these  rigs  underlie  all  of  Los  Angeles.  There 
is  a  grave  potential  hazard  from  such  opera- 
tions wherever  they  occur  In  the  Nation. 

Gathering  lines  are  sometimes  not  as  per- 
manent  as   transmission    lines,   as   they   are 
designed  to  be  used  only  for  the  life  of  the 
gas  supply  from  the  particular  area  or  well. 
As  a  result,  design  and  construction  varies. 
Pipe    designed    and    Installed    for   gathering 
systems  Is  afforded  varying  degrees  of  pro- 
tection such  as  coating,  wrapping,  cathodlc 
protection,  or  ground  cover.  In  cases  where 
the  pipe  installation  Is  of  a  temporary  na- 
ture, the  Unes  are  moved  from  one  location 
to  another,  using  the  same  pipe  over  again. 
Such  multiple  use  of  pipe  can  create  certain 
design  and  construction  hazards  that  should 
be  covered  by  Federal  safety  standards.  The 
wide  diversity  of  operating  characteristics  of 
gathering     lines     presents     safety     hazards 
created  through  the  many  possible  combina- 
tions of  design,  construction,  and  operating 
criteria.  Gathering  Unes  may  even.  In  some 
circumstances,  present  greater  safety  prob- 
lems than  transmission  or  distribution  Unes 
which  need  to  be  dealt  with.  Many  gather- 
ing lines  carry  "sour"  gas;  that  Is.  gas  con- 
taining sulfur  or  hydrogen  sulfide,  or  wet  gas 
containing    liquid    petroleum.    These    lines 
are  more  subject  to  corrosion  than  transmis- 
sion and  distribution  lines  which  carry  clean, 
dry  gas. 

It  has  also  been  contended  that  safety 
standards  appUcable  to  natural  gas  produc- 
ers might  constitute  an  undue  administra- 
tive burden  on  the  Secretary.  Whether  or 
not  this  would  be  true  would,  of  course,  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  type  and  scope  of  regu- 
lations the  Secretary  would  prescribe.  We  are 
unpersuaded  that  the  Secretary  would  be 
unable  to  solve  this  problem  which  we  con- 
sider to  be  minor  unrelated  to  the  merits 
of  safety  standards  for  such  Unes. 

The  answer  to  the  arguments  of  the  gas 
gatherers  Is  not  an  across-the-board  exemp- 
tion for  all  gathering  lines  no  matter  their 
pressure,  or  their  condition,  or  their  prox- 
imity to  a  house  or  school,  or  their  slae,  but 


a  directive  to  the  Secretary  of  Transports 
tlon  to  prescribe  standards  appropriate  to  th« 
particular  type  of  plpeUne  transportatlM, 
And  precisely  that  directive  is  now  in  th. 
bill:  Section  3(a)(2)  tells  the  Secretsrv  tn 
consider  Just  those  factors. 

The   problem   of   gathering   Unes  wlthmit 
safety  standards  is  not  confined  Just  to  the 
few  States  well  known  as  major  gas  produc 
ers.  There  are  25  States  across  the  Nation 
with    natural-gas    gathering    lines.   ranulM 
m  amount  from  State  to  State  from  ot» 
10.000  miles  to  10  miles.  In  the  State  of  Ohio 
for  example,  there  are  gas-  and  oll-produclne 
fields  stretching  from  under  the  city  of  Clev^ 
land  southward  through  Akron.  Canton  and 
Newark    to    the    borders    of    Kentucky'  and 
West    Virginia.    The   State    of   Pennsylvania 
has.  for  example,  almost  three  times  as  many 
miles  of  gathering  lines  as  does  LoulslaniL 
the  second  largest  producing  state  in  the 
Nation.  As  the  accompanying  table  shows 
16    States    (those    with    over    500   miles  of 
gathering  lines)  account  for  over  98  percent 
of  the  Nation's  gathering  lines.  And  of  these 
16  States  only  four  reported  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  In  the  Joint  DOT- 
NARDC  survey  presented  to  the  committee 
that    they    have    safety    Jurisdiction    over 
gathering  lines.  E\-en  with  such  jurisdiction 
we  are  concerned  whether  such  jurisdiction 
is  exercised,  as,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge 
aU   toxiT  of  these   States   base   their  safety 
regulations  on  the  USASI  B-31.8  Code  whose 
provisions  do   not   even  mention  gathering 
lines.    This   code    Is    the    "United    States  of 
America  Standard  Code  for  Pressure  Piping, 
Transmission,  and  Distribution  Piping  Sys- 
tems."  with  no  standards  set  forth  for  gather- 
ing lines.  Where  the  voluntary  USASI  B-31 8 
Code  has  been  adopted  by  States,  gas-gather- 
ing systems  are  therefore  left  without  safety 
standards  now,  and,  of  course,  outright  ex- 
clusion of  these  lines  from  S.  1166  would  per- 
petuate  this  denial  of  safety  protection.  We 
would   be   deeply   concerned    If   the   lack  of 
governmental    standards    allowed    gathererj 
to  use  pipe  rejected  for  regular  transmission 
use.  because  it  did  not  meet  the  B-31.8  stand- 
ards, or  pipe  taken  out  of  transmission  UM 
because  of  Its  condition. 

In  short,  we  have  seen  presented  no  ra- 
tional argument  or  Justification  for  exclud- 
ing gathering  Unes  from  Federal  safety 
standards. 

GATHERING   LINES   IN    THE   UNITED  STATES  (LISTED  IH 
ORDER  OF  MILEAGE  OF  PIPE  IN  THE  STATE  >) 


State 


Mile-  State    agency    reply  to 

ag«  of  question :  '  'Docs  tl)e  Com- 

gatli-  mission  have  ufefy  juris- 

ering  diction    over    gatherini 

Hoes  systems?" 


l^ovemher  9,  1967 
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EXHIBTT    2 


1  Texas 10.280  Tes 

Z  New  Mexico..,.  7  030                  No"""' 

3  Pennsylvania 6.830  ::::.:    No  reply. 

*  l^^nsas 6.494  Oa 

5  Oklahoma 6,450  Y»s 

«  O"'"- V- 4.330  No""" 

7  Kentudiy 3.450  Yes 

8  Louisiana 2  440                                 qa 

9  *8st  Virginia 2,020  (n 

10  Colorado i  igo                 No"" 

i"  KJi^r^rK::::;:   -  '-i^S  "-"•"-  "".j?'^- 

13  Wyoming 770  ..  ";    no' 

14  California 710  Yes 

15  Michigan $20                 No"    ' 

16  Arkansas sgo  no 

I'  Wih 470  Yn" 

18  Indiana 320  Yes         

19  Mississippi 140  ..            Do 

20  Illinois 80  Yes         

21  Iowa 70  Yes 

22  Maryland 60  Yes 

23  Nevada 40                  No""" 

24  North  Dakota 20  Yes""" 

25  Virginia 10  Yes         .!"" 


POTUC    SATBTT     AND     NaTORAL     GaS    PI^UNI 
WNSPOHTAnON:     A    BKPLT    TO    THE    TESTI- 

HONT  or  THE  Opponents  or  S.  1166 
/An  address  by  Carl  E.  Bagge,  Commissioner. 
?ederal    Power    Conunlsslon,    before    the 
^d  annual  Pipeline  Operation  and  Main- 
twiance  Institute,  Liberal,  Kans.,  Nov.  9, 

1967) 

As  a  Midwestern  RepubUcan  and  as  a  seU- 
nroclalmed  "pragmatic  conservative."  it  was 
not  without  some  trepidation  that  I  accept- 


'  "Gas  Facts."  1966,  American  Gas  Association. 

■  Only  if  owned  by  a  public  utility,  not  a  gas  produesr. 

PaAmt  J.  Lattbche. 
Howard  W.  Cannon. 
Phtlip  a.  Habt. 
Danib.  B.  BazwsTKE. 


Bd  thU  invitation  to  speak  in  Liberal,  Kan- 
gas  The  subject  concerning  which  I  was  in- 
vited to  speak,  however,  is  one  of  such  per- 
tonal  concern  that  I  overcame  my  initial 
fears  and  now  courageously  present  myseU 
at  the  Third  Annual  PlpeUne  Operation  and 
ualntenance  Institute,  notwlthstajiding  Its 
meeUng  in.  what  Is  for  me.  the  hostUe  Ideo- 
logical environment  of  Liberal. 

Because  of  the  Importance  to  the  Nation 
of  the  evolution  of  a  rational  national  policy 
regarding  the  safety  of  natural  gas  plpeUne 
^nsportatlon.  I  have  teken  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  presented  to  me  during 
the  past  two  years  to  seek  the  support  and 
cooperation  of  all  segments  of  the  natural 
ESS  industry  In  the  enactment  of  legislation 
which  will  assure  the  American  pubUc  and 
the  indfistry  of  the  continued  maintenance 
of  a  safe  and  reUable  natural  gas  Industry. 
My  most  recent  importunity  to  make  such  a 
public  plea  was  last  February  before  a  Fed- 
eral Bar  Association  Seminar  in  Washington. 
DC  On  that  very  day,  President  Johnson 
aent  to  Congress  his  Consumer  Message  in 
which,  supplementing  his  State  of  the  Union 
Message,  he  outUned  the  Administration's 
program  to  Insure  the  safety  of  natiual  gas 
pipelines. 

As  I  am  sure  you  know,  the  Presidents 
Consumer  Message  was  supplemented  by  the 
introduction  of  8.  1166.  ThU  bill,  in  revised 
form,  was  voted  upon  favorably  by  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  on  October  26  and 
wUl  soon  be  pending  on   the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  In  my  address  last  February,  I  pled 
for   a   joint    government-industry    effort    in 
evolving  a  national  policy  of  plpeUne  safety 
which  would  not  only  Insure  the  reUabUlty 
and  safety  of  pipelines  but  would  also  assist 
the    pipeline     transportotlon     industry     In 
reaUzlng    the    broader    economic    potential 
which  plpeUne  technology  affords.  Because 
of  Its  persuasive  character,  I  can  only  con- 
clude that  most  of  the  representetives  of  the 
natural   gas   industry   testifying   before  the 
Senate    Commerce    Committee    on    8.    1166 
faUed  to  read  my  speech  prior  to  testifying. 
In  their  testimony  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  spokesmen  for  the  gas  in- 
dustry leveled   many  criticisms  at  8.   1166. 
Most  of  these  arguments  were  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  there  exists  no  need  for 
Federal    regulation   of   natural    gas   plpeUne 
safety.    WhUe    other    arguments    were   pre- 
sented, most  of  them  are  dependent  upon 
this    basic    assumption    for    their    vaUdlty. 
While  the  presentation  of  all  of  the  argu- 
ments embodied  In  this  testimony  has  added 
Immeasurably  to  the  public  dialogue  on  the 
Issue  of  the  need  for  a  Federal  poUcy  as  to 
natural  gas  pipeline  safety,  I  sincerely  be- 
Ueve   that   aU   of   these   argtiments   can   be 
effectively    and    concluBlvely    rebutted.    Al- 
though the  record  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  Is  closed,  I  should  Uke  to 
employ  this  fonmi  to  conUnue  the  pubUc 
dialogue   and   respond   to  the  criticisms  of 
Federal   safety   legislation   which    were   ad- 
vanced at  the  Senate  hearings. 

Before  responding  to  the  specific  criticisms 
advanced  at  the  hearings,  It  Is  necessary  to 


rebut  the  basic  assumption  that  Federal  reg- 
ulation of  natural  gas  plpeUne  safety  is  un- 
necessary. I  shaU.  therefore,  first  describe 
the  considerations  which  have  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  natural  gas  plpeUne  safety 
Is  Indeed  a  problem  which  requires  resolution 
through  Federal  legislation. 

PERCEPTION    or    THE    NEED 

Congress  has  long  recognized  that  many 
areas  of  pubUc  safety  mu»t  be  dealt  with 
nationally  through  the  evolution  of  national 
standards.  The  Railway  Safety  AppUanoe  Act, 
mine  safety  legislation  and  legislation  giving 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  Jurisdiction  over 
air  safety  are  early  examples  of  the  national 
concern  that  the  individual  and  the  com- 
munity be  protected  from  hazards  created 
by  the  development  of  technology.  Automo- 
bile safety  legislation  Is  a  recent  example  of 
the  ever-broadening  national  concern  re- 
garding the  protection  of  the  American  pub- 
lic from  needless  death  and  Injury  at  the 
hands  of  the  complex  mechanical  Inslru- 
mentalltles  of  man. 

The  humanitarian  vises  of  modern  science 
which  have  resulted  in  breakthroughs  in  the 
flght  against  disease  and  accidents  have  dra- 
matically reduced  the  crlppUng  and  fatal  oc- 
ctirrences  caused  by  both  biological  and  me- 
chanical agents.  The  recent  success  of  this 
humanitarian  battle  on  that  level  has  re- 
sulted In  a  heightened  social  concern  with 
other  hazards  In  our  physical  environment. 
These  newly  emergent  concerns  run  the  en- 
tire spectrum  of  human  activity  from  air  and 
water  pollution  to  cigarette  smoking  and 
plpeUne  safety. 

We  aU  know,  as  the  ublqultotis  sign  pro- 
claims, that  "(a]ccldenta  don't  Just  happen." 
Accidents  have  definite  causative  factors 
which  may  tend  to  be  eliminated  or  their 
effects  moderated  by  the  appUcatlon  of  mod- 
ern science  and  technology.  The  question  for 
thoee  of  us  who  share  responslblUtles  in  the 
gas  Industry  Is  how  may  we  assure  that  mod- 
ern science  and  technology  will  best  be  Ap- 
plied, to  eliminate  to  the  greatest  practicable 
extent  the  potential  hazard  inherent  In  pro- 
peUlng  highly  flammable  gases  through  the 
thousands  of  miles  of  the  Nation's  great  plpe- 
Une network  which  Ues  as  a  web  beneath  us. 


DEFXNrnoN  or  objscttve 
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The  goal  of  total  elimination  of  accidental 
injury  and  death  is  impossible.  Two  factors 
make  this  seemingly  peselmlstlc  statement  a 
fact:   First,  we  can  never  totally  eliminate 
lapsee  of  the  thinking  process  which  result 
in  human  error  and  negligence,  and  second, 
the  Umitetlons  of  technology  and  economics 
do  not  allow  the  development  of  completely 
fool-proof  mechanical  devices.  Much,  how- 
ever, has  already  been  achieved.  Much  can 
stUl  be  achieved  in  eliminating  specific  avoid- 
able causes  of  accidental  death  and  injtiry. 
In  attempting  to  achieve  the  objective  of 
maintaining  a  safe  and  reUable  natural  gas 
transportation  system  for  the  Nation,  It  Is 
essential  to  strike   a  balance   between   the 
technological   posslblllUea  which  may  con- 
tribute to  safety  and  the  economics  dictated 
by  the  constraints  of  limited  resources.  Il- 
lustrative of  the  economic  constraints  upon 
technological    solutions    Is   the    problem   of 
brittle  fracture  of  line  pipe.  At  low  groxind 
temperatures,  some  plpeUne  steels  lose  duc- 
tility  and   a   fractiire.   once   Initiated,   may 
travel  at  high  speed  through  the  pipeline  for 
a    great    distance.    Cryogenic    research    has 
demonstrated   that   If   plpeUne   steels   were 
nine  percent  nickel,  they  woiUd  possess  low 
temperature  properties  far  superior  to  any 
environmental  requirement  The  twe  of  the 
amount  of  nickel  required  for  the  tonnage  of 
steel  presently  tised  In  pipelines,  however, 
would  require  the  national  reallocation  of  a 
very  limited  natural  resource  at  prohlblUve 
costs.   Scientists,   therefore,   are   at   present 
pursuing  alternative  solutions  to  the  brittle 
fracture  problem  which  are  oonslstent  with 
economic  requirements. 


Alternative  solutions  to  the  problem  of 
protecUng  the  American  public  against  the 
hazards  Inherent  In  natural  gas  transporta- 
tion are  not  limited  to  technology.  There  are 
also  alternatives  available  which  Involve  hu- 
man resources  which  can  as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional poUcy  be  dedicated  to  the  solution  of 
this  problem. 

ASSESSMENT    Or  Al,TEB«ATIVEfi 

Having  perceived  tJhe  need  and  defined  our 
objective,  what  are  the  aJtemaUves  presenUy 
before  us?  They  are  (1)   self-regulation;    (2) 
state   regulation;    (3)    existing   FPC   regula- 
tion; and,  what  I  would  characterize  as  the 
optimum  alternative,  (4)  8.  1166,  which  com- 
bines the  best  element*  of  each  of  these  un- 
der uniform  Federal  standards.  Let  us  now 
assess  each  of  these  alternatives. 
(A)   Self-regulation 
PlpeUne  management  recognizes  the  dam- 
age potential  of  natural  gas  pipelines.  Moti- 
vated by  humanitarian  considerations   and 
economic  Incentives,  companies  pursue  con- 
tinuous technical  Innovation  to  minimize  the 
probabUity   of   occurrence   of   pipeline   fail- 
ure. Management  controls  relating  to  Instal- 
lation, operation  and  maintenance  of  plpe- 
Une systems  encompass  detailed  engineering 
design  requirements  as  delineated   in  con- 
stnicUon  contracts,  required  operaUon  and 
maintenance  practices  as  set  forth  In  com- 
pany manuals,  and  the  synthesis  of  Industry 
practice  In  codes  and  standards. 

Industry  funded  research  Into  the  causes 
of  pipeline  failure  Is  In  progress  at  various 
universities  and  private  research  centers. 
These  studies  Include  both  the  development 
of  improved  materials  for  the  present  uses  of 
pipelines  and  the  broadening  of  the  concept 
of  pipeline  transportation. 

The  contributions  of  this  research  to  pipe- 
line safetv  are  already  apparent.  The  Integ- 
rity of  new  plpeUnes  Is  substantially  en- 
hanced by  such  techniques  as  protective 
coating,  cathocUc  protection,  radiographic 
inspection  of  welds  and  hydrostatic  testing, 
all  of  which  are  products  of  this  research. 
Furthermore,  modem  leak  detection  and 
electromagnetic  pit  guage  equipment  have 
been  developed  to  ascertain  the  condition  of 
operating  llnee. 

Unfortvmately,  neither  does  the  present 
natural  gas  plpeUne  code,  USAS  B8 1.8-1967, 
reflect  aU  of  these  technological  achieve- 
ments nor,  where  It  does  reflect  these  ad- 
vances m  technology,  does  It  declare  their 
appUcatlon  to  be  mandatory.  Hence,  there  is 
no  assurance  to  the  American  pubUc  that 
the  available  technology  Is  being  utUlzed  by 
the  Industry  as  a  whole.  SeU  regulation, 
therefore,  has  not  provided  an  adequate  al- 
ternative. 

(B)  State  regulation 

Forty-sU:  states  have  adopted  safety  reg- 
ulations for  natural  gas  pipelines.  Forty-flve 
of  these  states  employ  the  USAS  B313  Code, 
tihe  Umltatlons  of  which  I  Just  described,  as 
a  basis  for  their  regulation*.  A  recent  study 
by  the  Department  of  TransportaUon  In  co- 
operation with  the  National  Association  of 
RaUroad  and  UtUlties  Commlasioners  dem- 
onstrates that  state  safety  regulation  is  sub- 
ject to  further  limitations. 

The  DOT  studv  is  based  on  a  questionnaire 
submitted  through  NARCC  to  »U  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  on  April  4  of  this 
year  The  DOT  analysU  of  the  responses  to 
this  questionnaire,  dated  July  18,  l»67.  shows 
that  of  the  forty-four  commissions  respond- 
ing, four  do  not  have  authority  to  establish 
safetv  standards  for  the  natural  gas  lnd\i»- 
trles."  Further,  only  twenty-six  have  safety 
Jurisdiction  of  Interstate  tranusmlsslon  sys- 
tems, and  thirty -nine  have  safety  Jurlsdic- 
Uon  over  Intrastate  transmission  system*. 
WhUe  forty  have  safety  jurisdlcUon  over 
privately  owned  distribution  systems,  only 
ten  have  such  Jurisdiction  over  pubUcly 
owned  dlstribuUon  systems.  Only  nine  com- 
missions perlodlcaUy  test  and  Inspect  exist- 
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Ing  natural  gaa  pipelines.  Twenty-one  com- 
missions have  Inspection  staffs,  but  In  twenty 
of  these  twenty-one  cases  the  Inspection 
staff  ranges  In  size  from  one  to  four  Inspec- 
tors. Twenty-two  commlsalon*  establish  the 
cause  of  accidents. 

This  survey  adequately  demonstrates  the 
fragmented  nature  of  public  Involvement 
through  state  government  In  pipeline  safety. 
Jurdlsdlctlon  over  the  three  comjjonents  of 
the  natural  gas  transportation  system — 
gathering,  tranBmlsslon,  and  dlstrtbutlom — 
varies  widely  from  state  to  state.  Inspection 
to  determine  compliance  with  existing  safety 
standards  Is  virtually  non-existent  In  a  large 
percentage  of  the  states. 

The  NARUC  Committee  on  Oas,  through 
Its  sub-committee  of  staff  experts,  has  de- 
veloped proposed  modifications  to  the  USAS 
B31.8  Code.  These  proposals  are  two-fold  In 
nature.  First,  they  are  intended  to  trans- 
form certiiln  voluntary  provisions  In  the  code 
Into  mandatory  ones.  Second,  they  are  In- 
tended to  strengthen  various  technical  as- 
pects of  the  code  concerning  standards  for 
allowable  operating  pressures,  testing  pro- 
cedures for  new  and  old  pipe,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  pipelines,  prevention  of  cor- 
rosion and  Improvement  of  old  Installations. 
A  number  of  NARUC  proposals  have  been 
adopted  by  USASI.  The  remaining  proposals 
either  have  been  rejected  or  are  still  under 
consideration  by  that  body. 

These  efforts  by  NARDC  should  be  ap- 
plauded. Laudable  as  they  are,  however, 
the  conclusion  that  exclusive  state  regula- 
tion Is  not  a  viable  alternative  Is  Inescap- 
able. 

(C)  Existing  Federal  regulation 
For  thirteen  years  prior  to  1867,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commlsglon  recommended  to 
each  session  of  Congress  an  amendment  to 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  providing  the  Com- 
mission authority  to  set  mintmnm  national 
safety  standards  for  natural  gas  pipelines. 
ThU  recommendation  has  not  resulted  In 
leglalatlon.  Hence.  Federal  Involvement  In 
natural  gas  pipeline  safety  Is,  at  this  time, 
limited. 

The  Commission,  since  1966.  has  been  pre- 
scribing  safe   operating    pressures    for   new 
Jurisdictional     natural     gas     pipeline     con- 
struction. We  have  done  this  by  making  the 
pressure  recommendations  of  USAS  B31.8  a 
condition  to  securing  a  certificate.  In  1966, 
we  also  Instituted  a  program  under  which 
interstate     transmission     plf)ellne     failures 
must  be  reported  to  the  Commission  so  that 
we  can  develop  national  data  on  the  causes 
and  effects  of  pipeline  failures.  Prior  to  our 
action,  there  was  no  national  collection  of 
such   data,   either   as   to    the   frequency   of 
pipeline  faUures  or  their  causes.  Statutory 
authority    and    budgetary    limitations    pre- 
clude the  development  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission's   expertise   In   the   safety   field, 
severely  limiting   our  participation   In   any 
meaningful  program  to  assure  the  safety  of 
natural  gas  pipelines.  It  Is  clear,  therefore, 
that,  given  the  statutory  and  budgetary  lim- 
itations of  both  Federal  and  state  govern- 
ments, the  essence  of  the  regulation  of  the 
safety  and  reliability  of  natural  gas  pipe- 
lines In  our  Nation  today  Is  self-regulation 
by  the  natural  gas  industry. 

In  assessing  the  safety  effort  up  to  this 
point  In  time  two  questions  may  be  asked: 

1.  Does  the  present  level  of  effort  really 
satisfy  t3x»  heightened  public  concern  with 
respect  to  natural  gas  pipeline  safety? 

2.  Should  the  balance  between  the  require- 
ments of  safety  and  thoee  of  economics  be. 
In  the  final  analysis,  determined  by  thoee 
whose  primary  duty  Is  economic,  that  Is,  na- 
ttiral  gas  Industry  management? 

These  are  the  questions  which  each  mem- 
ber of  Congress  miist  now  ask  himaelf  in 
evaluating  S.  1166.  These  are  the  questions 
I  poeed  to  myself  In  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  natural  gas  pipeline  safety  is  a  problem 
which  requires  resolution  through   Federal 


legislation.  Public  confidence  In  the  safety 
and  reliability  of  the  natural  gas  transpor- 
tation system  is  a  prerequisite  for  the  con- 
tinued growth  and  contmued  acceptance  of 
natural  gas  as  an  economical  and  depend- 
able source  of  energy.  This  confidence  has 
been  shaken  by  a  number  of  recent  incidents 
involving  pipeline  failures.  Having  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  status  quo  Is  not  suf- 
ficient to  protect  either  the  public  or  the 
Industry,  we  must,  and  I  believe  we  have, 
developed  an  alternative  which  is  prefer- 
able to  each  of  the  other  three.  That  alter- 
native is  embodied  In  8.  1166. 


(Di  The  optimum  alternative 
In  supporting  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal to  consolidate  natural  gas  pipeline 
safety  with  the  other  transportation  safety 
responslbUitles  (including  oil  and  producu 
pipeline  safety)  in  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portftUon.  the  Commission  reasoned: 

1.  The  tlrst  three  alternatives  discussed 
above  are  not  alone  sufficient,  but  can  pro- 
vide an  invaluable  basis  of  expertise  from 
which  meaningful  standards  of  safety  can 
be  derived. 

2.  Engineering  requirements  that  assure 
safe  operation  of  natural  gas  pipelines  are 
rooted  in  a  technology  common  to  all  pipe- 
lines. 

3.  The  technical  expertise  which  DOT  is 
at  present  developing  to  discharge  its  respon- 
sibilities with  respect  to  oil  and  product 
lines  would  be  immediately  applicable  to 
natural  gas  lines.  Expertise  developed  by 
DOT  In  the  promulgation  and  enforcement 
of  Federal  standards  for  transportation  of 
flammable  gases  by  other  mivles  of  trans- 
portation would  also  be  Invaluable. 

4.  Such  consolidation  of  pipeline  safety 
responsibility  would  eliminate  unnecessary 
and  costly  duplication  In  the  investigation 
and  compliance  functions  of  safety  author- 
ity as  to  natural  gas  and  oil  lines. 

5.  Regulation  of  the  saffty  aspects  of  the 
transportation  media  for  competing  forms 
of  energy-coal,  oil  and  natural  gas  would  be 
centered  in  a  single  agency.  Safety  require- 
ments may  well  have  an  economic  impact 
on  the  railroad,  highway  and  pipeline  modes 
of  transportation. 

6.  The  Administration  bill  would  assign  a 
broader  responsibility,  going  beyond  the  In- 
terstate pipelines  now  subject  to  FPC  Juris- 
diction, and  provide  a  logical  national  poUcy 
for  safety  regulation  of  all  phases  of  natural 
gas  transportation  now  and  In  the  future 
as   changes   in   that   policy   may   evolve. 

SPKCIKC  CRtTICISMS  OF  THE   NATTRAL  GAS 
PrPELINT   SAITTT    ACT 

Having  e.vpressed  the  reasons  why  I  believe 
that  the  basic  and  underlying  criticism  of 
S.  1196  Is  unwarranted,  I  should  like  to  turn 
to  the  specific  criticism  artlctilated  by  the 
spokesmen  who  opposed  the  enactment  of 
S.  1166  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee 

First,  opponents  of  S  1168  argued  that 
Federal  safety  regttlation  as  ent-isioned  in 
the  bill  would  destroy  the  USAS  B31.8  Code 
and  the  effectiverLess  of  the  Code  Committee. 
Similar  legislation  for  pipelines  transport- 
ing oil  and  oil  products  has  been  !n  effect 
since  July  1965.  Despite,  or  perhaps  because 
of.  this,  the  USAS  B31  4  Code  Committee 
(the  oil  and  products  pipeline  counterpart 
to  the  US.^S  B318  Committee*  is  today  a 
vital  organization.  It  has  recently  issued  an 
up-dated  and  more  comprehensive  Wxle  for 
oil  transportation  pipelines.  Mr.  William  K. 
Byrd.  the  director  of  the  di\1slon  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation's  office  which  Is 
responsible  for  developing  oil  pipeline  safety 
regulations  and  which  would  be  charged  with 
preparing  natural  gas  pipeline  safety  regu- 
lations. In  discussing  the  oil  plpeUne  regula- 
tions soon  to  be  Issued,  stated: 

"The  general  content  of  the  regulations 
will  not  be  unfamiliar  to  you.  Existing  codes 
used   by  the  Industry  have  been  relied  on 


quite  a  bit  as  a  basis  for  the  regulatlom 
along  with  the  best  Ideas  of  our  technical 
staff,  always  keeping  In  mind  our  basic  re- 
sponslblllty  to  the  public."' 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  unless  the  USAS 
B31.8  Code  is  much  more  unreaUstlc  and 
more  ineffective  than  most  of  us  believe  It  to 
be.  It  win  remain  a  continuing  force  In  the 
gas  pipeline  safety  field. 

Second,  opponents  of  S.  1166  argued  ttuit 
the  failure  and  accident  rate  of  natural  gat 
pipelines  is  so  low  and  the  causes  of  present 
failures  so  different  to  eliminate  that  Fedenl 
regulation  would  be  relatively  ineffective. 

The  old  saying  that  "an  ounce  of  preven- 
tion Is  worth  a  ptotind  of  cure"  provides  m 
with  an  answer  to  this  argument.  We  cannot 
sit  Idly  by  and  wait  for  another  NatchltocJm 
to  force  us  Into  the  enactment  of  national 
safety  legislation.  The  conditions  under  which 
pipelines  have  operated  in  the  past  an 
changing.  Increasing  population  and  expand- 
ing metropolitan  areas  have  resulted  la  in- 
creased building  adjacent  to  high  pres«u« 
transmission  lines.  The  age  of  portions  of  tbt 
Nation's  gas  transportation  system,  partic- 
ularly those  portions  of  distribution  systenu 
which  were  built  for  manufactured  gas,  and 
maintenance  difficulties  in  metrojMlitsn 
areas  are  factors  which  must  be  given  weight 
In  evaluating  the  rellabUlty  and  safety  of 
natural  gas  pipelines. 

We  must  provide  the  means  now  for  t 
thorough  evaluation  of  safety  and  reliability 
while  cool  heads  and  analytical  voices  can 
still  Influence  ultimate  decision  making  and 
while  economics  can  still  be  given  weight.  If 
we  wait  for  another  Natchitoches  to  provide 
the  Impetus  for  legislation,  rot  only  may 
lives  be  needlessly  lost;  but  the  shouts  of  tht 
demagogue  could  well  foreclose  a  rational  sod 
balanced  solution  to  the  problem. 

Moreover,  statistics  which  attempt  to  show 
that  pipelines  are  by  far  the  "safest  meant 
of  transportation,"  while  acc\jxate,  distort 
through  over8lmpliflcatl<m  the  sltustion 
which  really  exists.  As  developed  through 
questioning  by  Senator  Hugh  Scott  of  Penn- 
sylvania, pipelines,  unlike  automotive  vehi- 
cles, planes  and  trains  do  not  carry  people, 
and  the  statistics  for  passenger-carrying 
modes  Include  passenger  as  well  as  non-pas- 
senger casualties.'  To  compare  death  and 
personal  Injury  statistics  of  pipelines  with 
these  other  modes  of  transportation  Is,  there- 
fore. Inappropriate.  So.  while  the  safety  rec- 
ord of  the  natural  gas  industry  Is  good  in 
abeolute  terms,  the  comparative  studies  made 
public  to  date  are  meaningless. 

Third,  those  opposing  S.  1166  argued  fftst 
the  retroactive  feature  of  Federal  require- 
m.ents  trou2d  impose  an  undue  economic 
burden  on  the  rndustry  and  its  consumers. 
An  article  of  general  Interest  to  the  In- 
dustry Illustrating  the  effective  use  of  self- 
regulatory  retroactive  safety  standards  ap- 
peared in  the  March  1967,  Issue  of  the  Amer- 
ican Gas  Journal 

As  background  and  to  explain  company 
motivation,  the  following  questions  were 
posed. 

"Can  a  gas  distribution  company  with  a 
good  record  for  safety  to  the  public  and  a  his- 
tory of  excellent  service  reUablllty  be  satis- 
fled  that  It  Is  meeting  Its  oMlgatlons  to  Its 
customers  and  the  public  In  general?  Or  is 
every  company  under  a  moral  obligation  to, 
at  some  time  or  another,  step  back  and  take 
a  good  hard  look  at  Itself  to  determine 
whether  or  not  there  Is  something  more  that 
can  be  done  to  further  improve  both  the 
safety  and  the  service  reliability  aS  its  dis- 
tribution system?" 
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'"Federal  Safety  Regulations  For  the 
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'  Hearings  on  S.  1 166  Before  the  Committee 
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•  noes  adhering  to  present  codes  and  regu- 
lations fulfill  Its  obllgaUons?  Does  a  good  set 
S  construction  standards  based  on  modern 
rtMians  and  the  best  available  materials  and 
toques  assure  a  relatively  trouble-free 
istrlbutlon  system?  Are  heads  burled  In  the 
ind  when  operators  hide  behind  the  pro- 
^n  found  In  most  codes  and  regulations 
that  the  provisions  of  the  codes  and  regula- 
tions are  not  retroactive  to  construction  that 
aisted  prior  to  their  enactment?" 

A  committee  of  the  PhUadelphia  Electric 
Company  gas  division  employees  was  formed 
under  management  auspices  to  evaluate  com- 
Dletely  the  gas  system  and  company  practices 
to  determine  whether  or  not  changes  should 
be  made  in  the  Interest  of  updating  and  Im- 
proving the  system.  .  .^    _.   ., 

A  total  of  87  recommendations  of  the  study 
group  were  approved  by  management.  A  few 
examples : 

1.  An  extension  of  cathodlc  protection  to 

the  whole  system. 

2  The  phased  replacement  of  certsdn  types 
of  mains  which  show  an  unusually  high  In- 
cidence of  leaks. 

3.  A  phased  elimination  of  Inactive  serv- 

'«»  ..  ,   „# 

4.  An  accelerated  program  of  renewal  of 

gervices. . 

6.  Removal  of  unnecessary  drip  risers  and 
the  rebuilding  of  those  risers  selected  to  be 
retained. 

8.  A  phased  program  of  removing  obsolete 
nlves  and  replacement  In  critical  locations. 

7.  A  service  program  to  insure  operabllity 
of  curb  cocks. 

8.  An  Intensified  leakage  survey  program. 

9.  Review  and  upgrading  of  procedures 
nsed  to  classify  and  service  reported  leaks. 

The  cost  of  this  program  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  normal  financing  program  of 
the  company  and  will  be  spread  out  over 
10  years.  SubsUntial  savings  In  capital  and 
maintenance  expenses  are  expected  as  a  re- 
mit of  this  program  of  preventive  maln- 
ten&ncs. 

Furthermore,  Section  3(a)  of  the  bill,  as 
now  written,  states  that — 

"Stendards  affecting  the  design.  Installa- 
tion, construction.  Initial  Inspection,  and 
Initial  testing  shaU  not  be  applicable  to  pipe- 
line facilities  In  existence  on  the  date  such 
etandaid  Is  adopted,  unless  tlte  Secretary  [of 
Transportation]  finds  that  a  potentially 
hazardous  situation  exists.  In  which  case  he 
may,  by  order,  require  compliance  with  any 
such  standard." 

Fourth,  opponents  of  S.  1166  argued  that 
Federal  regulation  would  result  in  burden- 
some dual  regulation. 

Sections  3  and  5  of  the  bill,  as  now  writ- 
ten, have  responded  to  this  crlUclam  by  pre- 
empting for  the  Federal  government  the 
duty  of  setting  standards  applicable  to  Inter- 
state transportation  facilities  and  giving  to 
the  states  the  duty  of  prescribing  and  en- 
forcing safety  standards  applicable  to  dis- 
tribution facilities  subject  only  to  the  states' 
standards,  at  a  minimum,  complying  with 
Federal  standards.  It  app>ear8,  therefore,  that 
this  criticism  Is  no  longer  valid.  If,  indeed, 
it  ever  was. 

Fifth,  OT't^onents  of  S.  1166  argued  that  the 
expertise  required  to  promulgate  effective 
safety  standards  resides  uHth  industry  per- 
sonnel, that  these  experts  working  with 
state  regulators  have  developed  safety  regu- 
lations which  are  effective  and  suffidently 
flexible  to  fit  local  needs  and  that  Federal 
standards  would  result  in  wasteful  and 
pointless  expenditures  for  unriecessary  re- 
quirements which  would  impose  an  unnec- 
essary burden  on  consumers. 

8.  1166,  as  now  written,  Is  pervaded  with 
language  which  meets  this  criticism.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  flexlbUlty  given  by  section  6, 
mentioned  above,  that  assures  the  flexibility 
required  to  flt  local  needs,  section  4  calls  fca 
the  establishment  of  a  technical  pipeline 
safety  standards  committee  which  will  in- 


clude, among  its  15  members,  five  members 
to  be  selected  from  the  natural  gas  Industry 
after  conaulUtion  with  Industry  representa- 
tives. These  experts  should  have  a  continuing 
voice  In  the  promulgation  of  safety  stand- 
ards. Ftirthennore,  whUe  the  Federal  govern- 
ment is  admittedly  something  of  a  novice  to 
this  area,  It  was  at  one  time  also  a  novice  to 
all  other  fields  of  safety  to  which  It  now  has 
built  up  an  enviable  body  at  expertise.  Take 
for  example,  the  air  safety  field,  a  field  whlcb 
must  be  conceded  to  present  a  great  tech- 
nical chaUenge.  Government  experts  now 
have  a  broad  tmderstandlng  of  aircraft  safety 
from  the  conceptual  stage  of  aircraft  tatfh- 
nology  untU  obsolescence.  There  Is  no  reeson 
to  believe  that  It  Is  impossible  for  gorem- 
ment  experts  to  achieve  similar  expertise  to 
the  gas  plpeltoe  safety  field  wlthto  a  reason- 
able period  of  time,  eepeclaUy  to  light  of  the 
fact  that  this  expertise  Is  already  being 
developed  to  plpeltoe  technology  generaUy 
through  DOT'S  specific  responsibUities  with 
respect  to  product  Itoes. 

CONCLUSION 

The  foregoing  constitute  the  principal 
specific  criticisms  leveled  at  S.  1186  during 
the  Senate  hearings.  It  Is  unnecessary  to  deal 
with  the  other  industry  crltldsms  stooe  they 
overlap  and  are  tocluded  to  the  argument* 
against  the  bill  which  I  have  already  <U»- 
cussed  and  rebutted.  Another  argument,  for 
example,  was  that  Federal  regulation  would 
preempt  the  field  of  pipeline  safety  and  de- 
vitalize the  present  NARUC  effort  to  develop 
effective  sUte  regulation.  In  answering  the 
burdensome  dual  regulation  argument  mMi- 
tioned  above,  8.  1166  now  also  answers  thU 
argument.  But  it  U  also  interesting  to  note 
the  inconslBtency  of  the  two  arguments,  for 
both  of  them  cannot  be  vaUd  criticisms  at 
the  same  time. 

It  Is  then  clear  that,  granting  the  basic 
assumption  that  there  Is  a  need  for  action 
beyond  that  now  being  taken  In  the  area 
of  pipeline  safety.  S.  1166  provides  an  effec- 
tive vehicle  for  the  commencement  of  that 
action.  It  provides  a  meaningful  synthesis 
of  self -regulation  and  pubUc  involvement  on 
both  the  state  and  Federal  levels  to  order 
to  Insure  the  continued  existence  of  a  safe 
and  reliable  network  of  natural  gas  trans- 
portation to  the  Nation.  It  will  allow  the 
socially  responsible  management  team  to 
undertake  to  protect  ItseU  and  the  pubUc 
from  the  dangers  Inherent  to  pipeline  faU- 
ures without  fear  of  competitive  disadvan- 
tage from  those  who  are  not  as  quick  to 
employ  the  new  technology  or  not  quite  so 
fastidious  in  carrying  out  their  social 
responsibilities. 

Nothing  less  than  the  pubUc's  confidence 
in  the  leadership  of  the  natural  gas  industry 
and  the  pubUc's  conttoued  acceptance  of 
natural  gas  as  a  safe  competitive  fuel  Is 
involved  to  this  Issue.  It  would  be  most  un- 
fortunate If  the  auto  safety  debacle  which 
shook  the  confidence  of  the  American  putdlc 
in  Detroit  were  to  be  repeated  now  as  we 
head  for  the  final  lap  to  the  progression  of 
this  bill  through  the  House.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  S.  1166  provides  a  vehicle  for 
merging  the  self  interest  of  the  natural  gas 
industry  with  the  pubUc  interest.  It  deeervee 
the  support  of  this  todustry.  which  should 
work  not  to  defeat  It  but  to  secure  Its  enact- 
ment without  further  delay.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  natural  gas  Industry  shoiUd  take 
another  look  at  this  bill  and  re-evaluate  Its 
position  based  upon  its  present  form.  Tour 
endorsement  of  the  present  draft,  which  Is 
certainly  a  proposal  which  you  can  support, 
would  place  the  natural  gas  todustry  to  a 
positive  and  constructive  posture  to  the 
public's  mtod  at  the  very  time  that  at  least 
a  large  segment  of  your  competitors  to  the 
electric  power  Industry  are  assuming  a  nega- 
tive and  hostile  attitude  toward  the  counter- 
part legislative  proposal  in  the  electric  power 
field — the  Electric  Power  Reliability  Act.  Here 


is  a  unique  opportunity  to  identify  with 
public  (^nlon  and  deoaonstrate  your  con- 
fidence In  the  utility  and  safety  oX  natural 
gas  as  a  competitive  fuel.  I  stocerely  hope 
you  take  advantage  of  It  for  your  own  and 
the  Nation's  welfare 

Mr.  COTTON,  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  from  Washiiwton  yields  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  tlie  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampehire 
who  was  so  helpful,  particularly  as  the 
ranking  minority  m«nber,  to  see  that 
we  got  a  biU  that  I  think  is  going  to 
insure  the  safety  that  we  are  talking 
about,  but  which  is  still  a  practical  bUl 
that  everytme  can  live  with.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  frc«n  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington,  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee, not  only  for  the  eflective.  clear. 
and  lucid  way  he  has  reported  oa  the 
committee's  deliberations  on  the  bill  but 
also  the  way  in  which  tiie  bill  was  con- 
sidered and  reported  to  the  Senate, 

I  am  thoroughly  In  accord  with  most 
of  his  statements.  Some  of  us  felt  very 
strongly  that  there  were  two  main  points 
on  which  there  was  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion In  the  committee.  One  point,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
has  said,  is  on  the  matter  of  the  inclu- 
sion of  so-called  gathering  lines;  and 
the  second  point  was  the  matter  of 
criminal  penalties  rather  than  the  in- 
junction and  civil  penalties  that  would 
be  contained  in  the  bilL 

Personally,  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
we  should  walk  before  we  nm;  that 
there  was  a  distinct  difference.  I  think 
the  case  was  made  that  there  is  a  real 
difference  between  these  transmission 
lines  that  run  through  many  States  and 
through,  by,  or  under  many  metropoli- 
tan areas.  It  is  highly  necessary  that 
every  precaution  be  taken  to  protect  the 
lives  and  safety  of  the  public. 

In  many  cases,  the  gathering  lines  are 
of  a  temporarj'  nature,  built  to  last  only 
a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months.  In  almost 
all  cases,  they  are  not  adjacent  or  close 
to  residential  areas.  However,  they  are 
subject,  of  course,  to  all  the  regulations, 
rules,  and  laws  of  the  States  In  which 
they  are  situated.  Therefore,  I  frankly 
felt  it  would  be  much  better  at  this  time, 
as  we  Inaugurate  this  very  necessary  and 
meritorious  legislation,  that  we  strike 
at  the  heart  of  the  main  problem,  and 
leave  a  little  discretion  to  those  who  will 
administer  the  act  and  to  those  members 
of  the  committee  who  will  exercise  over- 
sight in  the  workings  of  the  law  and 
will  consider  further  refinements  later. 
Senators  will  recall  that  we  faced  the 
same  problem  with  respect  to  automotive 
safety.  We  considered  the  question  of 
criminal  penalties  in  addition  to  the  sub- 
stantial civil  penalties,  the  injunctive 
process,  and  the  contempt  process  with 
respect  to  enforcing  such  safety  codes 
as  may  be  issued. 

I  do  not  believe  that  wh«i  we  are  deal- 
ing with  an  American  Industry,  we 
should  deal  with  it  on  the  principle,  at 
the  outset,  that  it  is  criminally  disposed: 
has  no  regard  for  the  safety  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  should,  therelore.  be  stigmatized 
by  the  imposition  of  olastnal  penalties 
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when  dvil  penalties  are  quite  effective, 
as  they  have  proved  to  be  In  other  fields 
in  the  enforcement  of  laws  to  preserve 
public  safety. 

The  bill,  as  we  bring  It  upon  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  is  the  result  of  much  de- 
liberation. It  Is  supported  by  a  majority 
of  the  committee.  It  is  a  good  bill,  it  is  a 
good  beginning,  and  It  lays  the  foimda- 
tion  for  exactly  what  Is  necessary  to  be 
done  in  this  field. 

Again,  I  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  which  held  the  hear- 
ings: the  general  counsel  of  the  commit- 
tee, Mr.  Michael  Pertschuk;  and  the 
other  members  of  the  staff,  both  major- 
ity and  minority,  who  worked  together 
so  well  In  framing  this  measure.  The  bUl 
is  the  result  of  the  combined  efforts  of 
all  members  of  the  committee,  who  had 
the  assistance  of  an  able  staff.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
evidence  adduced  before  the  committee 
in  the  Interests  of  the  public,  the  indus- 
try, and  the  States.  It  la  a  job  well  done 
I  certainly  endorse  It. 

Mr.  MAGNTJSON.  The  staff  members 
certainly  did  a  fine  job.  Ray  Hurley  did 
a  tremendous  job.  But  I  want  the  Rec- 
ord to  show  that  this  bill  is  one  of  several 
bills  which  the  Commerce  Committee  has 
considered  in  this  session.  A  long  line  of 
bins  have  been  directed  toward  consumer 
protection.  We  have  dealt  with  auto 
safety,  tire  safety,  hazardous  substances, 
flammable  fabrics,  gas  pipeline  safety, 
and  many  more  that  I  could  name.  The-- 
commlttee  has  emphasized  and  done' 
more  work  in  these  two  fields,  I  think,  in 
the  past  year  and  a  half  than  in  a  dozen 
preceding  years,  because  they  felt  it  was 
necessary.  This  is  one  in  the  long  line  of 
consumer  protection  and  safety  bills 
which  we  hope  will  achieve  the  purposes 
we  have  tried  so  hard  to  work  toward.  At 
the  same  time,  I  reiterate  that  the  com- 
mittee was  practical  about  It.  too. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  address  an  inquiry  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in 
the  bill  we  give  the  Secretary  the  power 
to  fix  regulations  in  accordance  with  the 
kind  of  distribution  or  transmission  lines 
Involved. 

I  read  from  the  bill  on  page  6  dealing 
with  the  fixing  of  standards : 

StandarcU  affecting  tbe  design,  Installa- 
tion, construction.  Initial  Inspection,  and 
Initial  testing  shall  not  be  applicable  to  pipe- 
line facilities  in  existence  on  the  date  such 
standards  are  adopted,  unless  the  Secretary 
finds  that  a  potentially  hazardous  situation 
exists.  In  which  case  he  may  by  order  require 
compliance  with  any  such  standards.  Such 
Federal  saXety  standards  shall  be  practicable 
and  designed  to  meet  the  need  for  pipeline 
safety.  In  prescribing  such  standards,  the 
Secretary  shall  consider — 

( 1 )  relevant  available  pipeline  safety  data; 

(2)  whether  such  standards  are  appropri- 
ate for  the  particular  type  of  pipeline  trans- 
portatlcm; 

It  Is  that  last  item.  No.  2.  to  which 
I  wish  to  direct  the  Senators'  attention. 
that  the  regulation  must  be  considered 
In  light  of  its  appropriateness  to  the  par- 
ticular type  of  pipeline  transportation. 

My  question  Is :  We  have  exempted  the 
gatherers  of  gas.  We  have  said,  "Though 
you  have  many  miles  of  pipeline  under 
ground,  we  exempt  you." 
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Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  jrleld  right  there? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  me  finish  my  state- 
ment first. 

My  position  Is  that  if  the  gatherers  of 
gas  are  not  in  the  category  of  producing 
the  dangers,  then  we  have  given  the  Sec- 
retary the  latitude  to  deal  with  that  so 
as  to  minimize  the  regulation:  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  I  think  that  we  have. 
I  think  we  have.  In  this  case,  because 
when  we  come  to  the  gathering  lines, 
the  standards  would  apply  to  a  particular 
line.  One  may  be  a  little  different  from 
the  other.  The  pressure  may  be  different. 
The  terrain  the  pipeUne  goes  through 
may  be  different,  or  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who  might  live  in  the  area  might 
vary.  Thus,  I  think  we  did.  But  that  was 
one  of  the  contentions  in  conmilttee,  as 
we  all  know.  But  we  did  not  exempt  the 
gathering  altogether.  We  said  that  with- 
in 1  year,  after  we  have  made  this  study, 
they  should  come  in  and  tell  us  if  We 
have  done  enough  and  whether  we  should 
institute  gathering  in  this  matter. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  I  would  say  that  the  amendment 
on  page  8  was  proposed  by  me.  Beginning 
on  line  16,  page  8,  section  f  reads: 

Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  need  for  Ped- 
■Bral  safety  standards  for  gathering  lines  for 
th*  transportation  of  gas.  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  he  deems  advisable. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  in  Just  a 
moment  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma — a  very  senior  member  of  the 
committee,  one  who  lives  in  a  section  of 
the  countr>'  where  he  is  in  a  position  to 
have  more  firsthand  knowledge,  perhaps, 
of  the  problems  of  the  nature  of  these 
gathering  lines  than  any  other  member 
of  our  committee — and,  I  would  almost 
say,  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate — 
will  give  ills  answer  to  this;  but  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  question  was  ad- 
dressed not  only  to  the  chairman  but 
also  to  me,  I  should  like  to  say  this: 

It  is  perfectly  true,  and  the  point  made 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Ohio  Is  com- 
pletely valid,  that  where  the  bill  provides 
"whether  such  standards  are  appropriate 
for  the  particular  type  of  pipeline  trans- 
portation," it  shall  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  Secretary  and,  in 
theory,  that  provision  would  amply  take 
care  of  the  gathering  lines  because  the 
Secretary  would  have  the  power  to  apply 
the  proper  standards,  which  are  fair  and 
practical  standards  as  to  gathering  lines, 
as  well  as  to  the  established,  cross- 
country interstate  pipelines. 

That  is  perfectly  true  in  theory,  but,  If 
I  understand  the  situation  as  I  heard  It 
and  as  it  was  ably  explained  in  the  com- 
mittee by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
as  a  practical  matter  the  Secretary 
would  have  to  call  out  the  National 
Guard  or  have  an  equal  number  of 
inspectors  and  investigators  to  exercise 
that  discretion  immediately  on  all  gath- 
ering lines. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  some  of 
them  are  in  place  only  temporarily,  and 
then  are  torn  up  because  the  wells  run 


dry.  Some  are  in  places  where  there  \t 
no  population.  Some  have  considerable 
pressure;  some  do  not.  Many  of  them  ai* 
temporary  in  nature. 

Perhaps  the  Secretary  could  enforce 
It;  I  do  not  know.  That  is  why  i  offered 
the  amendment.  That  is  why  we  did  not 
simply  leave  the  problem  of  the  gather- 
ing lines  In  a  void  and  throw  it  out  the 
window.  That  Is  why  we  proposed  to 
give  him  some  means  by  which  he  could 
ascertain  what  is  necessary.  But  to  ex- 
pect the  Secretary  to  police  this  matter 
and  have  adequate  people  to  police  it 
and  establish  these  standards  and  be  fair 
and  practical  in  dealing  with  the  indus- 
try and  the  gathering  lines  seems— par- 
ticularly after  listening  to  the  very  able 
explanation  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa— to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire that  this  was  a  practical  and  just 
and  sensible  way  to  handle  it. 

While  In  theory  it  was  taken  care  of 
by  the  provision  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  in  actuality  it  was  not. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  haa 
rather  substantially  set  forth  what  took 
place  in  the  committee.  It  is  conceded 
that  the  language  on  lines  23  and  24 
would  give  the  administrator  the  power 
to  fix  regulations  in  accordance  with  the 
dangers  Involved.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  and  other 
Senators  have  suggested  that  we  not  in- 
clude the  carriers  of  gas  in  the  bill,  birt 
that  we  allow  the  administrator,  within 
1  year,  to  report  back  to  us  what  he 
thinks  should  be  done.  The  contrary 
argument  was  that  the  administrator 
had  already  recommended,  and  the  ex- 
perts had  recommended,  that  the  car- 
riers of  gas  should  not  be  excluded  even 
for  1  year. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  wfl! 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  will  In  Just  a  moment, 
please. 

So  the  majority  of  the  committee,  while 
conceding  that  the  administrator  would 
have  the  power  to  fix  regulations  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  dangers  involved, 
nevertheless  said,  "Let  us  exempt  them 
for  1  year,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
Administrator  shall  report  what  he  think 
should  be  done." 

My  answer  is.  the  administrator  haa 
already  recommended,  the  experts  have 
already  recommended,  that  they  should 
be  regulated. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
talked  about  the  experts  recommending 
and  the  Secretary  recommending.  Would 
he  be  good  enough  to  show  us  in  the 
record  any  recommendation  or  any  testi- 
mony showing  any  need 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  blU- 
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Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  asking  the  Sen- 
ator to  show  us  what  was  before  the  com- 
mittee showing  the  need  for  the  Inclusion 
in  this  bill,  at  this  time,  of  the  regula- 
tion of  the  gathering  systems. 

I  was  the  only  one  in  the  committee,  I 
think,  who  was  interested  In  the  gather- 
ing lines  enough  to  question  the  wit- 
nesses. In  my  questioning  of  Secretary 


Boyd  I  dealt  speclflcally  with  the  reason 
for  Including  long  lines  In  the  transpor- 
tation system,  because  of  the  high  pres- 
juies  they  were  under,  and  that  was  quite 
nmper  He  responded  on  the  distributing 
Ltans.  When  I  talked  about  the  gather- 
tag  systems  and  asked  him  questions.  I 
jsked  Mr.  Boyd  about  that,  and  this  is 
the  nearest  answer  I  received  from  him. 

I  asked,  as  appears  on  p&ge  13  of  the 
bearings: 

Would  you  feel  It  necessary  that  the  gath- 
ering systems  would  have  to  be  under  the 
,anie  type  of  code  that  you  would  ask  for  the 
long-line  transmissions  and  the  distribution 
systems  that  go  under  populated  areas? 
'secretary  Botd.  No,  I  don't  think  I  would 
want  to  say  It  should  be  under  the  same  type 
of  code  If  by  that  you  mean  the  same  gen- 
eral regulations.  I  think  there  should  be  reg- 
ulations for  gathering  lines. 

Senator  Monbonet.  You  feel  they  would  be 
eeeentlal? 

Secretory  Botd.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moneonet.  That  regardless  of  their 
character  for  the  producUon  of  gas.  they 
irould  still  have  to  be  regulated  to  give  a  de- 
gree of  safety? 

Secretary  Botd.  Tee,  sir. 

We  have  a  "Yes,  sir"  answer  without 
a  bit  of  factual  evidence,  a  single  bit  of 
proof  with  respect  to  the  distinctive  type 
of  service  involved,  the  low  pressures 
under  which  they  operate.  Ninety-eight 
percent  of  them  are  used  right  In  the 
field.  They  do  not  operate  under  the 
high  pressure  of  the  lines  used  in  the 
big  cities  or  the  metropolitan  areas. 

This  is  the  reason  for  the  wisdom  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire's  proposal,  Instead  of,  willy- 
nlUy  throwing  this  open  and  saying, 
"This  is  a  pipeUne."  Of  course  it  is.  We 
have  to  get  the  gas  into  the  pipeline.  We 
have  to  take  It  from  the  well-head  and 
Into  the  gathering  line.  It  takes  it  into 
the  field  line,  which  Is  the  head  of  the 
transmission  line.  There  it  is  imder  high 
pressure.  It  Is  brought  to  a  lower  degree 
of  pressure  under  that  system. 

When  I  aaked  the  Secretary  If  he 
thought  the  gathering  lines  should  be 
regulated,  the  Secretary  said,  "Yes,  sir." 
No  facts  or  Information  were  given  about 
wiy  particular  problem  or  the  difference 
between  the  lines  that  exist  in  the  field 
and  those  that  do  not. 

I  would  have  preferred  to  have  the 
language  in  the  report,  but  the  distin- 
guished sei\ior  Republican  member  of 
our  committee,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  thought  it 
would  be  better  in  the  bill,  and  the  com- 
mittee so  put  it  in  the  bUl.  It  appears  on 
page  8.  subsection  (f ) .  starting  at  line  16, 
and  the  language  reads: 

Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  oS  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shaU 
report  to  the  Ck>ngreas  on  the  need — 

I  repeat — 
on  the   need   for  Federal   safety   standards 
for  gathering  lines  for  the  transportation  of 
gas,   together   with   such    recommendatlona 
as  he  deems  advisable. 

I  think  that  Is  wise.  I  think  that  Is 
logical. 

I  ask  the  Senator  to  show  me  any  place 
in  this  massive  booklet  where  any  spe- 
cific testimony  was  produced  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  or  by  his  of- 
ficials or  by  the  men  who  testified  or  by 


the  operators  or  municipal  ofiBclals  who 
came  before  the  committee  to  testify, 
showing  any  factual  need  or  evidence 
showing  the  need  for  including  the 
gathering  systems  under  the  bill  at  this 

time. 

I  think  the  wisdom  of  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  Is  apparent. 
The  Committee  on  Commerce  will  be  in 
existence  1  year  from  today.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  will  be  here 
1  year  from  today.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  will  be  here  1  year  from 
now.  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
will  be  here  1  year  from  now. 

This  is  the  proper  way  to  show  cause. 
There  Is  not  one  bit  of  evidence  showing 
the  reason  for  the  inclusion  of  the 
gathering  lines  at  this  time,  simply  be- 
cause they  are  called  pipelines.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  would 
treat  a  2-lnch  pipeline  the  same  as  a 
36-lnch  pipeline.  He  would  dump  them 
all  in  together,  and  pay  no  attention  to 
need.  He  would  pay  no  attention  to  how 
many  people  will  have  to  be  walking  the 
lines  to  be  sure  to  get  the  kind  of  code 
necessary. 

I  think  this  proposal  to  move  the  long 
arm  of  the  Federal  Government  willy- 
nilly  into  every  640-acre  section  of  land 
in  Oklahoma,  Texas,  or  wherever  gas 
Is  produced,  without  any  showing  for 
the  need,  Is  unnecessary  at  this  time. 
The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  requires  that  the 
Secretary  shall  report  within  1  year.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  said  that  is  too 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  did  not  say  that.  I 
said  studies  have  been  made  and  It  has 
been  recommended  that  all  pipelines  be 
covered.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
says,  "Yes;  cover  all  but  the  producers." 
I  say  there  is  no  Justification  for  saying 
we  will  cover  one  but  not  the  other. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment sticking  Its  fingers  all  over  the 
map,  In  regulating  local  matters;  but  If 
they  are  going  to  stick  their  fingers  one 
place,  they  had  better  stick  them  in  all 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Would  the  Senator 
state  what  study  has  been  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  gas  gatherers? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes,  I  shall  answer  the 
Senator's  question.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  a  special  taterest  in  thl« 
matter.  

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Indeed  we  do;  we 
have  the  best  and  finest  gas  field  In  the 
world,  which  we  share  with  Kansas,  the 
Hugoton  Field.  If  It  were  not  for  the  gas 
producers  in  Oklahoma  and  Kansas;  the 
people  In  Ohio  would  be  cold  today,  be- 
cause their  gas  fields  have  been  ex- 
hausted. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  Now,  Secretary 
Boyd,  the  highest  transportation  official 
in  the  Government 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Prom  what  page  is 
the  Senator  readhig? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  reading  from 
page  13,  which  the  Senator  from  OklA- 
homa  reed  from. 

Secretary  Boyd  is  appointed  to  serve 
the  people.  His  concern  is  to  take  care 
of  the  consumers,  and  take  care  of  the 
safety  of  all  of  the  people.  He  appeared 
as  an  Impartial,  objective  witness,  and 


said  the  producers  of  gas  should  be  regu- 
lated also.  a«  are  the  dirtrlbutors  and 
transporters  of  gas. 

He,  of  course,  said  tiiat  they  did  not 
have  to  be  regulated  with  the  same  for- 
mula, but  he  clearly  stated  th»t  the  sev- 
eral Industries  should  be  regulated. 

May  I  pctot  out  what  is  haivening 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Would  the  Senator 
quote  directly?  He  stated  no  reasons 
when  he  said  "Yes.  sir"  to  my  question. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Just  one  moment: 
There  are  now  over  800,000  miles  of  gaa 
pipeline  In  the  United  States  including  ap- 
proximately 68,000  miles  of  gathering  line* — 

Those  are  the  ones  In  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  interested— 
224,000  miles  of  tranflualssion  Unes.  and  536,- 
000  miles  of  distribution  llnea. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  says  that 
for  the  moment,  at  least,  they  all  should 
be  covered  except  the  gatherers  of  gas. 
They,  he  says,  should  be  exempted.  "We 
shall  delay  putting  into  force  the  regula- 
tion until  1  year  from  now,  and  then 
make  our  argument  to  block  the  whole 

thing."  _,„ 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  knows 
this  bill  well  enough  to  know  that  no 
regulation  is  going  in  for  2  years  from 

now,  so  we  win  have  a  fuU 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  Senator's  view 
prevails,  his  group  will  not  come  In  until 
3  years  have  expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  right;  arw! 
with  the  low  pressures,  and  98.2  percent 
of  the  gathering  lines  running  through 
rural  areas,  no  case  hsis  been  shown.  All 
the  quotations  that  I  can  find  from  Sec- 
retary Boyd  or  anybody  repres«itlng 
him,  or  any  of  the  witnesses,  the  firmest 
conviction  or  knowledge  that  he  presents 
of  the  problems  of  the  gathering  line  in- 
dustry is  when  he  says,  "Yes,  sir"  to  my 
statement.  I  say,  "It  is  a  different  type 
of  operaUon,"  and  he  says,  "Yes,  sir." 

But  he  gives  no  facts  and  no  figures, 
establishes  no  need,  presents  no  statistics 
of  any  kind  on  the  gathering  lines.  Yet 
the  distinguished  serUor  Senator  from 
Ohio  would  turn  over  to  the  bureaucracy 
of  a  department  the  right  to  regulate 
gathering  lines,  without  any  facts  being 
presented — as  was  presented  regarding 
the  transmission  and  the  distribution 
lines;  we  had  worlds  of  testimony  on 
their  hazards,  on  the  pressures,  and  on 
the  accident  rates,  but  there  Is  a  com- 
plete t)lank  Eis  to  any  need  as  far  as  the 
gathering  lines  are  concerned.  And  yel 
the  Senator  would  grandfather  or  blan- 
ket those  lines  In.  simply  because  they 
are  called  gas  pipelines. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween the  small  tributary  stream  at  the 
source,  the  tiny  little  creek,  and  the  great 
torrent  of  the  Ohio  River  as  It  flows 
through  the  Senator's  State. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  concede  that,  but 
we  provide  for  that  difference  by  per- 
mitting the  administrator  to  apply  dif- 
ferent regulations  to  different  dangers. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  But  is  the  need  es- 
tablished? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  need,  of  course.  Is 
established ^^ 
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Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Secretary  has 
a  year  in  which  he  can  study  the  prob- 
lem, and  then  rule.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  would  summarily  conclude  that  the 
gathering  business  is  guilty,  and  then 
have  the  trial.  What  I  think  we  ought  to 
do  is  have  the  trial  and  seek  the  evidence 
to  establish  the  need.  We  have  a  year 
to  do  it.  We  have  a  mandate  of  Congress 
directing  the  Secretary  to  study  this  mat- 
ter, which  obviously,  from  the  hearings, 
he  has  not,  and  nobody  in  his  whole  out- 
fit has.  I  hardly  think  they  knew  gather- 
ing systems  existed  at  the  time  they 
drafted  the  bill.  They  were,  of  course, 
rightly  concerned  with  high-pressure 
transmission  and  distribution  lines, 
which  carry  the  gas  under  pressure  and 
across  our  cities  throughout  this  Nation. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  point  out.  from  the  record, 
where  smy  one  of  the  Impartial  Govern- 
ment witnesses  said  that  regulation  was 
not  needed  for  the  gas  producers? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  WeU.  the  Senator 
has  a  different  Idea  than  I  have  to  the 
way  we  should  grant  power.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  for  witnesses  to  say 
they  are  not  needed.  I  want  the  Govern- 
ment department  to  say  afarmatlvely 
they  are  needed. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  They  did  say  it. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  He  was  asked  why 
we  have  to  impose  regulation,  but  not 
one  word  of  reason  can  I  find  except 
"Yes,  sir." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  was  a  rather 
forceful  "Yes.  sir,"  after  the  Senator 
interrogated  him. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  But  yet  he  is  a  man 
of  great  authority  and  competence,  and 
I  respect  him  for  it.  He  knew  his  lesson, 
he  knew  the  need,  on  the  transmission 
and  distribution  lines;  but  he  said.  "Yes. 
sir,"  and  that  was  all  he  said  as  to  why 
he  thought  gathering  lines  should  be  in- 
cluded. 

I.  for  one.  whether  it  is  in  my  own 
State,  where  production  of  gas  is  an  im- 
portant matter,  or  in  the  Senator's  State. 
where  the  price  is  an  important  mat- 
ter, do  not  favor  hampering  the  produc- 
tion and  increasing  the  cost  by  unneces- 
sary and  useless  regulation  and  imneces- 
sary  and  useless  standards  that  might 
be  imposed  by  men  who  are  so  unknowl- 
edgeable  of  the  production  of  gas.  and 
the  pooling  of  It  to  get  to  the  gathering 
stations,  where  the  transmission  lines 
head  up,  that  they  would  lead  me  to  be- 
lieve that  if  we  blanket  all  the  hnes  In. 
without  their  knowing  the  situation,  we 
are  liable  to  have  these  lines  compared  to 
the  other  lines  which  are  under  regula- 
tion. 

I  shall  develop  that  later  from  statis- 
tics which  are  well  known  in  the  In- 
dustry, and  facts  which  we  well  know 
In  the  gas  fields,  that  make  this  a  dis- 
tinctly different  problem. 

For  that  reason,  I  think  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire Is  exactly  In  line.  As  I  say,  I  wanted 
it  in  the  report.  I  did  not  get  It  in  the  re- 
port, but  I  accepted  It  in  the  bill  Itself, 
and  I  think  on  reflection  It  is  far  better 
for  It  to  be  in  the  bill,  because  there  is 
now  a  definite  limit  of  1  year.  The  pro- 
vision says  "not  later  than  1  year";  he 
can  come  in  a  lot  earlier  than  that  If  he 
vmnta.  to  but— 


Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  thla  Act,  the  Secretary  ahall  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  the  need  for  Federal 
safety  standards  for  gathering  lines  for  the 
transportation  of  gas.  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  he  deema  advisable. 

He  has  not  as  yet  shown  us  one  reason 
nor  one  bit  of  knowledge  of  the  situation. 
We  give  him  a  year  to  go  out  and  look. 
Yet  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would  include 
this  system,  a  system  including  not 
merely  the  62,000  miles  the  Senator 
mentioned;  there  are  71,000  miles  of 
gathering  system.  This  is  9  percent  of 
the  800.000  miles  of  the  total  gathering, 
transmission,  and  distribution  lines  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  important 
mileage,  and  It  is  Important  that  we  do 
have  whatever  standards  may  be  needed 
for  It.  If  we  need  high  standards,  we 
will  get  them,  I  am  sure. 

The  Industry  has  a  marvelous  record 
of  safety  throughout  the  long  years  It 
has  been  producing  gas  in  the  fields  of 
western  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  New  Mex- 
ico, and  carrying  it  through  the  lonjg 
lines  up  to  Otilo.  which  used  to  supply  gas 
for  most  of  the  East.  But  now  their  fields 
have  gone  down,  and,  unfortunately,  they 
have  to  be  customers  of  States  like  Okla- 
homa, which  still  have  that  resource. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  merely  wanted  to 
state  that  as  between  accepting  the  word 
of  the  producers  of  gas  and  the  word  of 
Secretary  Boyd  and  other  public  offi- 
cials, I  will  take  the  latter. 

Secretary  Boyd  said  that  he  did  not 
feel  that  the  producers  of  gas  should  be 
exempt.  He  was  not  examined  on  the 
question  of  the  bfisis  on  which  he  made 
that  statement.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
record  to  contradict  factually  what  Boyd 
demanded.  There  is  the  self-evident 
principle  that  when  we  seek  to  protect 
the  public's  life  and  body  through  a 
specific  type  of  pipeline,  we  ought  to 
cover  the  whole  field  presumptively.  That 
presumption  was  strengthened  by  all  the 
testimony  given  by  Impartial,  objective 
witnesses.  It  was  negatived  by  the  gas 
producers,  but  not  by  a  single  impartial 
witness  who  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee. Each  one  of  the  Gtovemment  wit- 
nesses said  that  the  producers  should  be 
covered  exactly  as  the  transmitters  and 
the  distributors  are  covered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  does  not  mean  to  say  "exactly"  as 
they  are  covered.  He  just  mentioned  that 
there  are  different  types  of  regulation. 
We  should  keep  the  record  straight. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes;  covered  in  prin- 
ciple exactly. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  permit  me  to  comment 
on  that  point? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HART.  Was  It  not  made  clear  in 
the  hearings  that  41  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  miles  of  gathering  lines  were 
operated  at  more  than  200  pounds  to  the 
square  inch?  As  I  recall,  the  president 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Producers  Associa- 
tion and  a  spokesman  for  the  National 
Petroleum  Institute  told  us  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  exactly  the 
fact — 41  percent  of  71.000  miles  of  gath- 
ering lines  are  in  the  most  dangerous 
category.  Yet  the  gas  producers  from 
around  the  country  are  saying.  "Every- 
body Is  creating  danger  except  us,  the 


gas  producers.  We  should  be  exempt 
from  the  law."  I  am  not  willing  to  go 
along  with  that  argument.  There  will  be 
uniformity  of  treatment,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  No  special  fat  cat  or  golden 
calf  or  sacred  cow  wlU  be  given  extamy. 
tlon,  if  I  can  help  it. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  When  the  Senator  says 
that  the  industry  shall  be  accorded  uni- 
form treatment,  he  Is  not  suggesing,  is 
he,  that  the  gathering  lines  should  be 
subject  to  the  same  standards,  neces- 
sarily, as  are  the  transmission  and  dis- 
tribution lines? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No;  that  Is  correct.  We 
discussed  that  point  a  moment  ago.  The 
regulations  shall  be  drafted  In  accord- 
ance with  the  danger  Involved.  If  the 
gathering  lines  do  not  create  as  great  a 
condition  of  danger  as  the  distribution 
Ines 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  There  will  be  different 
standards? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  will  be  different 
standards. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  making  the  point  that  if  It  Is  decided 
as  a  matter  of  policy  that  the  industry 
should  be  regulated,  the  whole  industry 
should  be  regulated,  and  a  part  of  It 
should  not  be  exempt. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator,  before  he  starts,  yield  briefly 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  In  the  colloquy  between 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio,  which  covered  the  subject  so 
well,  one  point  stood  out  In  the  natod 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  and 
I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator's  judg- 
ment on  It.  I  can  understand  why  the 
Secretary  said,  "Yes,  sir."  I  cannot 
Imagine  any  public  oflldal  saying,  "No. 
sir,"  because  someone  would  Immedlate^r 
accuse  him  of  evading  his  duty. 

The  enforcement  of  regulations  and  the 
making  of  decisions  In  Individual  cases 
having  such  diversified  situations  Is  al- 
most like  the  situation  of  a  city  water 
department.  It  is  charged  with  watching 
over  and  maintaining  water  mains,  but 
not  with  going  into  everybody's  bath- 
room to  see  if  the  plumbing  Is  correct. 

Is  that  not  one  reason  for  considering 
this  legislation,  that  we  may  examine 
into  conditions  in  advance,  before  we  Im- 
pose on  the  Etepartment  the  burden  and 
the  difficulty  of  handling  all  the  differ- 
ent, individual  cases  that  may  arlae? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  true.  It  Is 
not  a  minor  matter,  when  we  consider 
that  71,000  miles  of  pipeline  are  spread 
throughout  the  country.  One  of  the  Im- 
portant factors  is  the  pressure  when  the 
gas  is  moving,  and  that  is  understood 
best  by  those  who  are  ftunlllar  with  gas 
transmission. 

This  gas  Is  the  result  of  drilling  in  the 
Hugoton  gasfield  in  Kar^sas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Texas,  and  In  dozens  of  small  fields 
In  the  Klamlchl  Mountains  In  Oklahoma, 
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"nH  in  old  oilfields  that  still  produce  a 
tov  flow  of  gas  that  Is  so  precious. 
"tJtead  of  being  flared  In  the  open  air 
u\c  gathered  by  conservationists,  put 
It^  nines  at  low  pressure,  and  later 
Sed  with  other  gas  so  that  there  is 
S^Si  to  feed  into  the  gathering  lines 
Quartered  at  pressurizatlon  points, 
^e  gas  goes  from  these  smaU  lines 
into  the  36-inch,  Big  Inch  line,  where  the 
Sier  because  of  the  pressure  is  quite 

^Ttoe^sSiator  was  good  enough  to  quote 
from  the  report  on  the  62.000  miles  re- 
irted  by  the  5-year  survey  made  by  the 
S-Soducing  industry.  I  believe  he  said 
fhftt  41  percent  operate  at  more  than  200 
Munds' pressure.  I  believe  that  is  the  way 
£e  report  states  It.  that  41  percent  oper- 
ate at  more  than  200  pounds'  pressure 
That  is  one  way  of  stating  It.  I  would 
sav  that  59  percent  operate  at  less  thaii 
m  pounds'  pressure.  So  we  have  weU 
over  half  of  them  operating  at  less  than 
200  pounds'  pressure. 

What  does  this  mean?  This  compares 
with  operating  pressures  that  run  up  to 
1300  pounds  per  square  Inch.  That  is 
w'hy  they  were  able  to  make  a  very  dis- 
tinct and  very  good  case  In  behalf  of  the 
long  Interstate  transmission  line. 

Because  of  the  proximity  and  the  dan- 
ger from  the  distribution  lines  that  run 
under  our  metropolitan  cities,  that  run 
under   the   city   of   Cleveland,    an    ex- 
plosion m  a  crowded  area  could  cost 
dozens   of   lives   under  certain   atmos- 
pheric conditions.  ^  ^  _  .„ 
These  are  clearly  evident  and  demon- 
strable facts  that  we  did  not  have  to 
take  too  much  testimony  on.  although  it 
is  repeated  a  number  of  times— faxjts 
that  establish  a  basis  for  the  regulation 
of  gas  plpelhies.  The  title  of  the  bill  is 
"Safety  Regulations  for  Transportation 
of  Natural  Gas."                       •    „  ^    t 
There  are  pipelines  and  pipelines,  i 
must  say  that  I  do  not  believe,  for  one. 
that  we  ought  to  go  out  wllly-nll  y  and 
regulate  Just  for  the  sake  of  regulating, 
or  regulating  because  the  baby  member 
of  the  family  might  be  as  dangerous  a^s 
the  23-year-old  or  the  giant  fullback 
that  might  come  from  this  great  Ohio 
State  team  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  Is  so  proud  of. 

It  Is  the  difference  between  a  small, 
tiny  source  of  gas  that  Is  brought  hun- 
dreds of  mUes  over  71.000  miles  of 
gathering  lines  to  get  the  suppUes  that 
feed  into  perhaps  less  than  25  interstate 
trunkllnes.  That  is  why  we  have  a  lot  of 
gas  in  the  East. 

We  built  the  Big  Inch  pipeline  to  sup- 
ply oil  to  the  east  coast.  It  now  suppUes 
the  gas  for  the  tanks  and  planes  because 
the  producers  and  distributors  bought 
the  Big  Inch  line  and  converted  it  to  a 
gas  line. 

It  covers  much  of  the  gasllnes.  They 
parallel  the  country  with  these  lines. 

This  is  an  entirely  different  business. 
We  might  as  well  compare  the  gas 
gathering  business  with  a  chicken 
hatchery,  an  A.  &  P.  or  a  Safeway  Store, 
or  other  establishments  of  that  kind. 
They  take  gas  from  thousands  and  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  gas  wells,  each 
connected  with  their  small  pipe.  They 
deliver  this  gas  to  the  gathering  stations 


and  then  on  Into  the  giant  transmission 
line  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  various  cities. 
The  accident  rate,  I  may  say,  in  this 
area  is  good.  One  accident  is  too  much, 
but  we  have  to  go  back  for  more  than  5 
years  to  find  any  accidents  worthy  of 
reporting.  We  had  one  fatal  accident  Just 
bevond  the  5-year  period— 5  years  and 
3  or  4  months.  We  had  one  fatal  accident 
in  all  of  the  62,000  miles  of  Unes  that 
could  be  surveyed  and  checked.  There 
have  been  two  smaller,  nonfatal  acci- 
dents, minor  accidents.  In  this  entire  sys- 
tem during  that  time.  One  of  the  reasons, 
I  say.  Is  because  of  the  low  pressure. 

Now,  why  is  this  pressure  low?  Why  Is 
It  a  distinct  problem?  The  transmission 
lines  have  to  operate  under  high  pressure 
to  deliver  the  vast  thousands  of  cubic 
feet  of  gas  which  are  consumed  every  24 
hours  in  our  great  eastern  cities.  So  these 
lines  are  under  constant  pressure,  the 
maximum  that  the  plpeUne  can  with- 
stand, because  the  greater  the  pressure, 
the  more  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas  you 
can  deliver.  Not  so  with  the  gathering 
lines.   The   gathering   lines   are  put  In 
when  the  gas  well  comes  In,  when  the 
discovery  of  gas  Is  made.  Then  It  Is  in- 
stantly hooked  up.  or  as  soon  as  possible, 
to  the  wellhead  connection  and.  by  the 
series,  run  to  the  gathering  station.  If  the 
gathering  station  has  not  been  built,  the 
well  is  shut  in  until  it  Is  built,  and  other 
gas  wells  are  drilled. 

So.  with  30.  40,  50.  100.  or  150  small 
pipelines,  about  2  to  4  Inches  In  diameter, 
nmnlng  Into  the  gathering  station,  this 
Is  the  way  the  gas  Is  finally  put  together, 
put  under  tremendous  pressure,  to  force 
It,  under  1,300  pounds  per  square  inch, 
for  delivery. 

I  might  say,  In  passing,  that  we  have 
found  a  new  use  for  airplane  jet  engines, 
and  many  of  these  Jet  engines  are  work- 
ing long  hours  each  day  to  produce  the 
pressure  to  deliver  this  gas  to  the  cities 
of  the  East. 

Against  this  1,300-pound  transmission 
line  pressure,  you  have  59  percent  of  the 
gas  gathering  lines,  as  I  said  earUer.  op- 
erating at  less  than  200-pound  pressure. 
Now  let  us  look  at  the  territory.  Most 
of    the    transmission    lines    rxm    either 
through  or  on  the  edge  of  our  vast  cities 
as  they  go  to  the  market.  They  run 
under  highways;  they  run  under  pop- 
ulated suburban  areas.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons for  this  bill,  given  by  the  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  Transportotlon,  was 
that  the  urban  sprawl  of  our  cities— not 
only  our  great  metropolitan  cities,  but 
also  the  smaller  cities— has  pushed  out 
real  estate  additions.  New   homes  are 
built  out  to  the  very  edge  of  or  over  these 
mammoth  36-inch.  30-inch,  or  24-lnch 
transmission  Unes,  under  the  high  pres- 
sure of  1,300  pounds  per  square  inch. 
This  Is  why  this  bill  is  necessary— to 
regulate  and  to  detour  aroimd  the  cities, 
to  perhaps  remove  some  of  the  dangers  of 
the  high  pressure  Unes  going  under  ad- 
ditions, or  even  under  small  suburban 
communities  that  now  probably  have 
10,  20,  or  30,000  population. 

The  point  I  make  Is  that  this  pressure 
is  constant.  It  goes  on  all  the  time. 

We  had  testimony  about  the  womout 
pipes  in  city  distribution  systems;  sys- 
tems that  had  been  in  use  for  20  or  30 


years,  had  rusted  out  and  were  not 
capable  of  withstanding  the  higher  pres- 
sures of  principal  domestic  supply  Unes. 
Peculiar  to  this  Industry  la  the  fact  that 
when  a  gas  weU  Is  brought  In  and  the 
connecting  Une  Is  cormected  to  the  gas 
weU  at  that  point,  when  the  pipe  is  the 
newest,  the  level  of  pressure  Is  the  high- 
est. AS  the  weU  is  produced,  the  pressure 
goes  down. 

So  regardless  of  the  age  of  the  pipe— 
although  it  should  be  Inspected  and  is 
Inspected  by  aU  the  competent  compa- 
nies producing  gas  of  which  I  know— 
the  safety  becomes  greater  the  longer 
the  weU  produces,  because  the  pressure 
is  lessened.  The  rock  pressure,  so  valua- 
ble In  extracting  gas  from  5,000  feet  or 
more  underground,  goes  down,  and  thus 
the  pressure  Is  lessened  on  these  older 
gathering  Unes  about  which  the  Senator 
is  so  concerned. 

So  I  beUeve  that  this  is  a  distinctive 
difference  between  the  lines  that  are  al- 
ways maintained  at  the  highest  possible 
pressure.  ,  .        .,  ^ 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  done  the 
proper  thing,  the  only  thing  that  I  be- 
lieve would  be  logical  in  the  situation,  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Transportation— 
I  have  great  confidence  In  him,  in  his 
capabUitv.  his  honestj-.  and  his  cour- 
age—to take  a  look  at  this  matter  for  a 
year  and  find  out  what  the  situation  is, 
instead  of  guessing,  as  somebody  did, 
who  made  the  inclusion  of  the  gather- 
ing systems,  without  knowledge  or  with- 
out the  ability  to  put  reasons  Into  the 
hearings,  and  then  to  come  back  in  a 
year  and  give  us  what  they  recommend. 
I  for  one,  believe  that  If  they  do  that. 
we  wlU  find  the  gathering  systems  ready. 
wllUng,  and  able  to  make  whatever  cor- 
rectlcms    are    absolutely    necessary,    so 
that  we  can  comply  tnOy  with  the  law.  It 
may  cost  money.  If  It  does,  the  gas  gath- 
erl»g  people  are  wiUing  to  pay  the  money, 
because  it  is  a  part  of  the  expense  of 
operation.  It  is  a  part  of  tiie  necessaiy 
upkeep  of  the  lines.  If  the  lines  are  found 
inferior,  they  wUl  be  corrected.  But,  cer- 
tainly,  the   companies   should   not   i>e 
made  to  plan  on  unreasonable  expenses 
imtil  the  need  for  them  Is  clearly  dem- 
onstrated. 

I  should  Uke  to  mention  aiwther  pctot. 
which  has  not  been  mentioned  by  the 
opponents  of  this  biU,  but  it  is  brought 
out  bv  the  fuUnination  of  the  Washing- 
ton Poet  this  morning  in  an  editorial 
about  the  gathering  Unes.  The  editorial 
states: 

The  "gathering"  Unee— the  links  between 
weU  heads  and  dlstrlbuUon  pomtt— Twre 
exempted  in  the  bUl  reported  out  by  «» 
committee  on  the  mistaken  assumption  that 
they  are  to  be  found  only  In  very  IVghay 
populated  rural  areas  and  therefore  Involve 
little  danger.  But  In  point  of  fact  there  are 
243  gathering  lines  In  the  metropolitan  Lob 
Angeles  area  alone  and  several  that  run  under 
the  city  of  Cleveland  ,-,„♦  ^«x 

If  the  Senate  Is  really  concerned  about  pro- 
tecting the  public  against  gas  pipeline  M- 
ploelons  and  fires,  it  will  strengthen  the  bUl 
reported  out  by  the  Commerce  Committee  by 
adding  criminal  penalUes  for  willful  violators 
and  bringing  all  pipe  Unes  under  the  safety 
net. 


Now.   What  is   the   fact?   The  plain. 
simple  fact  Is  that  the  gatherUig  Unas  do 
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not  exist  for  gaslines  in  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles.  In  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  by 
their  ordinance,  all  wells  are  drilled 
directlonally  from  a  central  location,  at 
which  are  located  up  to  20  wells.  In  other 
words,  what  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that,  as 
they  say  in  the  oilfields,  they  "whip- 
stock"  the  well. 

They  have  one  central  wellhead,  and 
then  they  drill  at  angles.  So  they  will  be 
in  20  different  areas,  5,000  or  6,000  feet 
below  the  ground,  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
produce  from  20  areas,  without  any  pipe- 
lines at  a  central  wellhead,  to  extract  the 
gas  from  these  20  weUs.  This,  I  might 
point  out,  goes  from  the  central  point 
directly  into  an  8-  to  10-inch  transmis- 
sion line,  not  a  gathering  line.  Because  of 
the  central  location  of  wellheads,  there  Is 
no  need  for  gathering  Unes  from  scat- 
tered weU  locations  going  to  a  central 
point.  Hence,  this  is  not  necessarily  re- 
quired. 

As  to  the  statement  about  the  243 
gathering  lines  for  natural  gas,  of  which 
the  Washington  Post  makes  so  much,  the 
statement  happens  to  be  slightly  wrong. 
They  happen  to  be  oil  wells,  not  gas 
wells,  and  a  transmission  line  for  oil  is 
already  regulated  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation:  and  oil  is  much  easier 
to  carry  through  pipelines  and  through 
cities,  with  less  danger. 

A  little  gas  comes  up,  but  this  is  at 
low  pressure  and  can  easily  be  skimmed 
up. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  editorial  writer 
did  not  bother  to  distinguish  between  the 
243  oil  wells  and  the  gas  wells  in  the 
magazine  from  which  he  took  his  figures. 
If  he  read  further,  he  would  have 
learned  how  many  barrels  of  oil  a  day 
the  well  Is  producing.  There  was  no  men- 
tion of  whether  they  were  producing  any 
significant  amount  of  gas  or  not. 

We  have  pretty  good  regulations  in 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  I  am  told  that 
safety  regulations  in  Los  Angeles  are  very 
stringent.  The  California  Public  Utility 
Commiasion  has  already  regulated  pro- 
duction, and  this  Is  a  State  function, 
which  would  be  violated  to  a  degree  by 
the  building  of  gathering  lines. 

If  reason  is  clearly  shown  that  this 
Federal  legislation  is  needed  for  safety 
as  a  part  of  Interstate  commerce,  I  would 
be  for  It. 

I  understand  that  the  lines  which  are 
supposed  to  nm  under  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land, are  very,  very  old  lines.  We  learned 
through  Mr.  R.  A.  Mlddlestat,  manager 
of  gas  supply.  East  Ohio  Gas  Co..  that 
his  company  gathers  no  gas  within  the 
city  limits  of  Cleveland.  They  do  gather 
some  gas  In  the  Lakewood  area  from 
very  old  low-pressure  wells,  most  of 
which  produce  Into  a  1-pound-per- 
square-inch  system. 

This  is  the  other  great  risk  which  I 
presume,  after  thorough  research  by  the 
Washington  Post,  has  been  shown  to  be 
great  without  knowing  whether  It  is  nec- 
essary, needed,  or  what  the  problem  Is. 
I  much  prefer  to  go  along  with  my  dis- 
tinguished coUeagrue  on  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton]  who  put  in  section  (f)  of  the 
bill  which  provides: 

(f )  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 


report  to  the  Congress  on  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral safety  standards  for  gathering  lines  for 
the  transportation  of  gas,  together  with  such 
reoonunendatlons  as  he  deems  advisable. 

If  there  is  any  critical,  crying  need  or 
apparent  danger  I  am  sure  the  distin- 
guished Secretary  wiU  speed  up  his  1 
year  because  it  reads  "not  less  than."  He 
makes  his  recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  of  which  the  dis- 
tinguished, competent,  and  able  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  the  distinguished  senior 
ranking  minority  member  serve.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  hopes  to  be 
there  to  hear  the  case  and  get  informa- 
tion which  is  more  than  a  "yes,  sir"  in 
answer  to  any  question  with  respect  to 
the  favorable  inclusion  of  gathering  lines 
in  the  bill. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  caU  the 
roll. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative  > .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea"; 
if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morsk].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea"; 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Spong]. 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tyd- 
iNGs].  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young],  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Btrd]  are  absent  on  oflQcIal 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd].  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pul- 
BRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborouch],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr  Hollings],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Govern],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Rzncorri,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
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bama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vlr 
ginia  [Mr.  Spong]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  woul'  note  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  Nc  v  Jersey  would  votp 
"yea."  * 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cajtoon]  is  paired  with  the  aea. 
tor  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Holukgs] 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor  from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicoFF]  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr 
Randolph].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia would  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bakxh],  the 
Senators  from  California  [Mr.  Kuche. 
and  Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scon]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Mnin] 
is  absent  on  oflQclal  business. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hai- 
field]  and  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Yotmc]  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Mtthphy],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Yotmo] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  has  been  previously 
announced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller].  It 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  aimounced — yeas  37, 
nays  32,  as  follows: 


[No.  314  Leg.) 

YBAS— 37 

Aiken 

Hart 

Mondale 

Bogga 

Hayden 

Muskia 

Brewster 

Holland 

Nelson 

Broolce 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Pell 

Case 

JavlM 

Percy 

Church 

Jordeji,  Idaho 

Proxmlre 

CTark 

Kennedy.  Mass 

RusseU 

Cooper 

Kennedy.  N.T. 

Symington 

Krvln 

Lauache 

Talmadge 

Pong 

Long.  Mo. 

WUUAmn,  Del 

Orlffln 

Magnuaon 

Oruenlng 

Metcalf 
NAYS— 32 

Anderson 

Pannln 

Montoya 

Bartlett 

Hansen 

Moss 

Bennett 

Hania 

Mundt 

Bible 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hlckenlooper 

Prouty 

Carlson 

Hill 

Smathers 

Cotton 

Long.  La. 

Smith 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Stennis 

Dlrksen 

McOee 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Ellender 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTINO— 31 

Allott 

Bayh 

Cannon 

Baker 

Byrd.  Va. 

Dodd 
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McCarthy 

McOovern 

Miller 

Morse 

Morton 

Murphy 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Scott 


Sparkman 
Spong 
TydlngB 
Williams.  N.J. 
Tar  bo  rough 
Young.  N  Dak. 
Young.  Ohio 


Lattsche's    amendment    was 


gutl»nd 
pulbrlght 

Oort 
Hatfield 

Hollings 
Hnuka 
Jordan,  N.C 
Sucbel 
jjfnufleld 

So   Mr. 
aereedto.  ,     ^   ., 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  Uble  was 

*^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
eest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU.  ,     .    ,      , 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk,  and  ask  to  have 

It  stated.  ,_. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  th* 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  19.  after  line  13,  add  a  new  sec- 
tlcm  11  aa  follows: 

"CRIMINAI,   PBKALTT 

"Sec.  11.  Any  person  who  knowingly  and 
wUlfully  violates  any  provision  of  section 
«( a)  or  any  regulation  Isaued  under  this  Act. 
and  whenever  any  corporation  ylolates  any 
provision  of  section  6(a)  or  any  regulation 
teued  under  this  Act.  any  director,  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  of  such  corporation  who 
knowingly  and  wUlfully  authorized,  ordered, 
or  performed  any  of  the  acts  constituting 
In  whole  or  In  part  such  violation,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  »60,000.  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  ox  both." 

Benumber  the  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

On  page  11,  line  17.  delete  "9  and  10  and 
substitute  "9.  10  and  11". 


UNANlMOUS-CONSXirr    AOEEEMENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me,  without  losing 
the  floor?  ^    „ 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 

from  Montana.  ^  ,     , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  starts 
to  explain  his  amendment,  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  30  minutes,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartkk]  and  Uie 
manager  of  the  bUl,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Maonhson]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment,  which  is  at  the  desk,  is  a 
very  simple  amendment.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  understand.  It  is  not  difficult  for  Sen- 
ators to  make  up  their  minds  how  they 
want  to  vote  on  it. 

I  am  asking  that  criminal  penalties  be 
provided  In  the  bUl.  The  bill  does  not  at 


the  present  time  contain  provisions  for 
any  criminal  penalties  if  any  person 
knowingly  and  willfully  does  an  act  which 
would  cause  a  pipeline  to  be  in  such  con- 
dition that  it  could  cause  death  or  Injury. 

That  is  about  all  there  is  to  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  very  simple  one.  It  provides 
for  a  penalty  either  in  fine  or  going  to 
JaU  for  1  year,  or  both.  ,  .    ,    , 

This  natural  gas  pipeline  safety  legis- 
lation covers  some  800,000  miles  of  trar^- 
mlssion  and  distribution  pipelines.  The 
suppliers,  contractors,  and  owner-oper- 
ators of  these  pipelines  nm  into  the  him- 
dreds.  Competition  with  other  industrial 
sources  of  power,  from  electricity  to  coal, 
is  strong.  Cost  of  operation  becomes  a 
matter  of  closest  scrutiny.  The  kinds  of 
potential  situations  which  may  tempt 
persons  to  knowingly  violate  a  construc- 
tion, inspection,  or  operational  standard 
must  number  in  the  thousands.  Such 
violations  may  result  in  pipeline  rup- 
tures and  explosions  which  could  incin- 
erate hundreds  of  innocent  people  and 
destroy  a  great  deal  of  property.  This  leg- 
islation should  contain  adequate  penal- 
ties to  discourage  any  persons  who  may 
succumb  to  such  temptations  to  disre- 
gard knowingly  provisions  for  the  pub- 

I  think  It  might  be  of  interest  to  know 
that  on  the  very  day  that  we  reported 
this  bill,  in  the  city  of  Washington.  D.C., 
itself  the  Georgeto\*-n  University,  in  the 
middle  of  the  morning,  had  an  explosion 
in  which  the  entire  floor  of  the  dining 
room  of  one  of  the  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity dormitories  collapsed.  Fortunately, 
no  one  was  kiUed.  It  has  not  been  deter- 
mined whether  or  not  there  was  any 
negligence,  but  there  is  no  question  but 
that  probably  the  factor  which  caused 
the  explosion  was  a  crack  in  the  gasllne. 
The  point  still  remains  that  this  oc- 
curred at  the  very  doorstep  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  itself . 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  only  safety 
standards  are  involved,  but  also  the  es- 
tablishment of  requirements  to  provide 
pertinent  reports  and  information  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  Many 
regulatory  acts  enacted  by  Congress  in 
the  past  provide  for  criminal  penalties 
for  knowing  violations  of  purely  eco- 
nomic significance.  This  is  true,  for  ex- 
ample, of  securities  and  other  Items.  Dis- 
reputable securities  dealers  have  gone  to 
jail  because  they  cheated  investors.  Legal 
sanctions  to  deter  potential  violators  and 
to  punish  those  that  do  violate  the  law 
knowingly,  which  results  In  the  loss  of 
human  life,  should  at  least  be  similar 
to  those  prevailing  for  the  benefit  of  in- 
vestor protection. 

I  should  like  to  read,  at  this  point,  a 
brief  list  of  some  of  the  Items  concern- 
ing which  there  are  criminal  penalties  on 
the  books  today  for  willful  violations, 
similar  in  nature  to  what  I  propose  in 
this  amendment: 
First,  household  refrigerators. 
Second,  flammable  fabrics. 
Third,  labeling  hazardous  substances. 
Fourth,  steam  boilers  or  vessels. 
Fifth,  coal  mine  safety. 
Sbrth,  food,  drugs,  and  cosmetics. 
Seventh,  meat  inspections. 
Eighth,  oil  pipeline  safety. 
The  Natural  Gas  Act  would  be  ninth. 
I  frankly  find  It  Inconceivable  that 


anyone  should  object  to  criminal  penal- 
ties under  this  bill,  when  we  know  we 
have  all  these  other  measures  passed  by 
Congress,  in  which  criminal  penalties  are 
involved.  I  find  It  inconceivable  that  any- 
one should  object  to  criminal  penalties 
for  knowing  and  willful  violations  of 
vital  safety  standards.  The  administra- 
tion through  its  spokeswoman.  Miss 
Betty  Fumess.  the  Consumer  Adviser  to 
the  President,  and  most  segments  of  the 
natural  gas  industry  agree  that  criminal 
penalties  are  necessary  and  Just. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that  most 
of  these  hearings  at  which  I  was  in  per- 
sonal attendance— and  as  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  can  verify,  I  did  more 
than  my  fair  share  of  yeoman  duty  in 
sitting  and  listening  to  witnesses  In  the 
committee's  hearing*— there  was  no  In- 
dustry spokesman  who  opposed  criminal 
penalties.  I  do  not  say  that  they  agreed 
to  them,  but  they  did  agree  that  some 
regii^tlon  was  needed.  They  did  object 
to,  and  received  exemption,  from  being 
classified  with  Industrial  pipelines  carry- 
ing oxygen  and  manufactured  gas. 

Mr.  K3SNNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  wiU  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  As  I  un- 
derstand, the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  does  not  involve 
criminal  penalties  for  simple  negligence 
or  accidents  of  fate,  but  all  it  involves  is 
those  who  willfully  and  knowingly  sub- 
ject workers  and  consumers  to  the  great 
dangers  of  unsafe  pipelines;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HARTiCE.  That  is  exactly  right. 
The  Senator  f  rwn  New  York  Is  correct  in 
his  assumption  that  the  amendment  ap- 
plies only  in  the  case  of  knowingly  vio- 
lating the  regulaticms.  with  wanton  dls- 

This  Is  not  necessarily  a  case  of  willful 
negligence:  but  these  are  pipes  [exhibit- 
ing pieces  of  corroded  plpel  which 
carried  gas,  which  were  taken  out  of  the 
groimd,  and,  as  Senators  can  see,  here 
is  a  hole  approximately,  I  would  say,  3 
inches  IcHig  and  2  inches  wide.  Senators 
can  also  see  that  unless  there  was  some- 
thing else  aroimd  It,  It  would  have  been 
In  pretty  bad  shape. 

Here  Is  another  pipe  which  I  could  en- 
tirely collapse  with  my  hand;  It  Is  all 
rusty.  It  is  from  another  line.  At  one  end, 
there  is  a  hole  about  2  Inches  wide,  and 
another  hole  at  the  other  end  about  an 
Inch  and  a  half  by  2  inches.  Here  is  a 
valve  which  could  not  be  turned  off. 
These  were  exhibits  at  the  hearings. 

If  someone  wlllfuHy  and  knowingly 
knew  that  such  pipe  was  In  the  ground, 
and  did  not  do  anything  about  It,  and  Its 
failure  caused  a  death,  I  think  that  per- 
son should  be  subjected  to  criminal 
penalties.     

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. I  have  a  few  words  I  wish  to  say 
about  It  after  he  axnpletes  his  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  In  a  mo- 
ment. I  shall  complete  my  statement  In 
another  minute  or  2. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  New  York  for 
his  support  of  this  tmiendment. 
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I  ask  the  Senate:  Why  then,  should 
there  be  any  hesitation? 

I  would  think  that  anyone  who  argues 
to  exempt  the  natural  gas  Industry  from 
such  penalties  for  willful  violations  will 
have  to  provide  further  explanations  for 
such  a  position  other  than  citing  an  iso- 
lated precedent  In  a  sea  of  existing  stat- 
utes with  criminal  penalties.  I  would  also 
think  that  anyone  taking  the  position 
against  criminal  penalties  would  want 
to  explain  why  he  voted  to  impose  such 
penalties  on  the  petroleum  pipeline  in- 
dustry for  knowing  violations  2  years  ago. 
Why  should  the  natural  gas  industry  be 
exempt  when  the  oil  pipeline  industry 
is  not?  If  anything,  natural  gas  has  a 
greater  potential  for  combustibility  over 
a  greater  area  than  liquid  petroleum 
which  quickly  reveals  its  presence.  And 
would  those  who  oppose  criminal  pen- 
alties in  this  legislation  be  willing  to  dis- 
play consistency  and  urge  repeal  of  all 
existing  criminal  penalties  in  all  safe- 
ty, regulatory  and  tax  laws  now  in  the 
statute  books?  If  not,  then  I  suggest  that 
they  are  playing  favorites  and  advocat- 
ing clearly  preferential  legislation. 

I  hope  the  time  has  not  come  when 
Individuals  responsible  for  willful  viola- 
tions of  safety  standards  are  no  longer 
accountable  for  their  acts  because  they 
can  hide  behind  the  corporate  curtain. 
If  pipeline  safety  is  serious  business,  then 
willful  violations  should  receive  serious 
sanctions.  The  cause  of  human  life  de- 
serves the  assurance  that  the  law  will 
provide  adequate  deterrents  and  punish- 
ments for  those  who  might  callously 
abuse  the  public  safety. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  any 
legislation,  which  provides  for  the  pro- 
tection of  human  life,  should  also  in- 
clude appropriate  penalties  for  viola- 
tions. This  means  that  the  agency  em- 
powered to  administer  and  enforce  the 
provisions  of  such  legislation  should  have 
a  flexible  choice  of  penalties  available  to 
It  so  that  the  severity  of  the  penalty  can 
be  tailored  to  the  severity  of  the  viola- 
tion. Knowing  and  willful  violations  of 
natural  gas  pipeline  safety  standards 
cannot  be  adequately  dealt  with  by  civil 
monetary  fines.  Such  violations,  should 
they  ever  occur,  can  lead  to  the  death 
or  maiming  of  many  persons  owing  to  a 
pipeline  explosion.  Criminal  penalties,  as 
are  written  into  other  safety  legislation, 
are  necessary  to  deter  such  willful  acts 
from  arising.  And  where  these  acts  do 
arise,  such  penalties  are  needed  to  bring 
Justice  to  the  public  safety. 

Criminal  penalties  exist  for  conscious 
violation  of  oil  pipeline  standards  which 
are  to  be  established  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation.  The  Commerce  Com- 
mittee approved  such  penalties  when  it 
passed  on  the  oU  pipeline  safety  in  1965. 
About  a  year  later,  both  the  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  industries  requested  before  our 
committee  the  inclusion  of  criminal  pen- 
alties for  anyone  who  steals  from  inter- 
state pipelines.  The  maximum  penalty  for 
stealing,  for  example,  $2.C00  worth  of 
petroleum  from  a  pipeline  Is  10  years  in 
Jail  and  a  $5,000  fine.  This  penalty  for  an 
essentially  economic  crime  is  far  more 
severe  than  the  penalty  here  proposed 
by  amendment  for  a  crime  that  may  en- 


danger or  actually  take  human  life.  The 
Natural  Gas  Act  has  criminal  penalties 
for  economic  crimes.  Why.  I  ask,  should 
this  bill  not  have  a  criminal  penalty?  I 
do  not  believe  any  industry  should  be  In 
a  privileged,  preferential  position  where- 
by knowing  and  willful  violations  escape 
an  appropriate  sanction. 

When  the  administration  sent  their 
legislative  proposal  on  natural  gas  pipe- 
line safety  to  the  Senate  earlier  this 
year,  criminal  penalties  were  included. 
The  natural  gas  pipeline  industry  did  not 
object  to  criminal  penalties  during  oui" 
hearings.  In  fact,  they  recognized  the 
need  for  some  criminal  penalties.  Some 
industry  officials  positively  recognized 
the  need  to  apply  the  criminal  law  to 
anyone  who  knowingly  exceeds  the  maxi- 
mum pressures  allowed  in  a  pipeline — 
to  cite  one  example.  They  realize  how  un- 
fair and  unjust  it  is  to  their  Industry'  and 
to  the  public  safety  to  permit  any  such 
outrapeous  behavior  to  go  unpunished 
except  for  a  dollar  fine. 

The  Senate  has  recently  passed  sub- 
stantial amendments  to  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  which  has  criminal  penalties. 
Other  safety  acts,  from  drug  laws  to  in- 
terstate motor  carrier  safety,  contain 
criminal  sanctions.  The  reason  for  such 
sanctions  is  overwhelmingly  obvious.  No 
one  should  knowingly  and  willfully  vio- 
late a  safety  law  without  being  bought  to 
justice  under  the  criminal  law.  Other- 
wise, the  law  has  blunted  teeth  and  the 
law's  administrator  has  too  little  legiti- 
mate enforcement  tools  to  do  his  job  in 
protecting  the  public.  As  Congress  recog- 
nized in  the  oil  pipeline  safety  legisla- 
tion and  in  the  pipeline  theft  bill,  the 
criminal  penalty  is  a  major  deterrent  to 
knowing  violations.  Exactly  the  same  is 
ti-ue  for  natural  gas  pipeline  safety.  I 
strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment as  one  which  furthers  the  safety 
purposes  of  the  legislation  and  provides 
the  basis  for  just  and  effective  enforce- 
ment. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  are  more  than  10,000  deaths 
from  automobiles  for  every  death  that 
occurs  from  a  gsis  pipeline. 

No  one  ever  deliberately  or  intention- 
ally builds  a  defective  pipeline.  If  a 
pipeline  is  defective,  it  Is  becaus<»  some- 
one made  a  mistake.  It  is  bad  business; 
no  one  would  want  to  do  it,  but  it  some- 
times happens. 

But  if  a  pipeline  blows  up,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  occasionally  occurs — It  has  hap- 
pened in  Louisiana,  and  could  happen 
elsewhere — the  whole  community  some- 
times sues  the  pipeline  company  for 
negligence. 

At  that  point,  it  is  very  much  to  the 
advantage  of  everyone  in  the  commu- 
nity who  suffered  in  any  respect  what- 
ever, directly  or  indirectly,  to  find  the 
company  liable,  to  find  that  there  was 
negligence,  that  the  company  should 
have  known,  and  that  something  should 
have  been  done  to  prevent  it. 

Criminal  liability  in  this  bill  is  unfair 
because  if  these  people  could  be  brought 
into  court  and  found  crimlnsdly  liable. 
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then  in  a  civil  suit  they  would  be  vir- 
tually automatically  liable  for  damagei 
This  would  give  the  entire  community  a 
chance  to  join  together  against  some 
poor,  unfortunate.  out-of-State  defend- 
ant  who  is  imable  to  defend  hinueif 
against  criminal  liability  and  the  conj- 
munity  would  have  the  knowledge  that 
If  the  defendant  is  criminally  liable,  he 
will  lose  a  civil  suit. 

Nothing  of  that  sort  was  done  with 
respect  to  a  defective  automobile  In  the 
automobile  safety  bill,  even  though  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  in  whose  State 
automobiles  are  manufactured,  did  urw 
the  Senate  to  put  criminal  penalties  on 
anyone  who  manufactured  defective 
automobiles  or  automobile  parts.  The 
Senator  is  consistent.  However,  the  Sen- 
ate, by  an  8-to-l  margin.  I  believe, 
thought  that  would  be  unfair  because  no 
one  deliberately  manufactures  an  unsafe 
or  defective  automobile  or  automobfle 
part. 

We  did  not  do  anything  of  that  sort 
with  respect  to  people  who  manufacture 
parts  for  locomotives  or  Pulhnan  cars. 
We  did  nothing  of  that  sort  with  respect 
to  someone  who  manufactures  airplane 
parts. 

We  recognize  that  a  manufacturer 
owes  a  responsibility  for  negligence,  but 
no  one  knowingly  undertakes  to  provide 
facilities  which  would  endanger  the  lives 
of  other  people. 

Why  would  we  want  to  do  anything 
of  this  sort  If  we  did  not  do  it  for  any 
other  form  of  transportation — auto- 
mobiles, airplanes,  railroads,  steamships? 
Why  shoiUd  we  single  out  one  Indus- 
try, which  is  not  the  big  killer? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  committee  upheld 
this  with  reference  to  civil  penaltlei. 
There  Is  provision  In  the  bill  for  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  to  exceed  $1,000  for  each 
violation  and  It  may  go  to  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $400,000  for  any  related 
series  of  violations. 

We  then  have  the  normal  flexibility 
in  that  a  tort  action  can  be  flJed  at  any 
time.  I  do  not  know  what  more  we  have 
to  do  In  respect  of  the  enforcement  of 
a  bUl  like  this. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  why  we  have  to 
put  the  finger  on  people  by  using  the 
words  knowingly  and  willfully  and  make 
It  appear  that  the  act  is  a  criminal  act. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanim^ous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  continue  for  an  additional 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
with  respect  to  criminal  sanctions,  we 
must  realize  that  we  are  talking  about 
a  situation  In  which  practically  all  of 
those  who  lay  pipes  are  corporations. 
Everyone  knows  that  we  cannot  put  a 
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corporation  in  jaU.  All  we  can  do  is  levy 
.toe  against  the  corporation. 

m&t  Is  the  difference  then  between 
that  and  a  civU  penalty  action,  where  one 
flips  to  find  someone  negligent  and  liable 
for  damages?  The  only  real  difference  is 
that  once  in  a  long  while  with  regard  to 
^ething  like  these  little  gathering 
toes— which  were  never  Intended  to  be 
nut  in  the  bill,  but  were  put  In  the  bUl 
bv  a  committee  vote— some  poor,  unfor- 
tunate soul  finds  himself  doing  business 
as  an  individual  rather  than  as  a  cor- 
Mratlon.  He  is  in  a  position  therefore  to 
be  Dunished  and  crucified  because  of  the 
most  inconceivable  possible  prejudice 
merely  because  he  is  a  little  fellow  who 
did  business  in  his  Individual  name  and 
did  not  possibly  conceive  that  Congress 
might  pass  some  legislation  such  as  this 
with  a  criminal  penalty.  Nevertheless, 
they  put  him  in  jail  as  a  criminal  and 
make  him  liable  for  damages  which  he 
may  have  no  way  of  paying  because  he 
does  not  have  that  kind  of  net  worth. 

If  it  is  the  judgment  of  Congress  that 
no  othel-  form  of  transportation  should 
bear  criminal  penalties.  I  submit  that  it 
should  not  be  the  judgment  of  Congress 
that  this  particular  industry  should  bear 
criminal  penalties.  It  is  an  Industry  in 
which  serious  injuries  would  be  done  to 
the  very  little  people  who  did  business  in 
their  own  name  rather  than  as  corpora- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
we  did  not  do  this  to  anybody  else.  I 
would  hope  that  we  will  not  do  It  to  this 
industry.  I  believe  in  fairness  that  we 
should  vote  against  doing  it  to  any  indus- 
try under  these  circumstances. 

We  have  considered  this  problem  be- 
fore in  the  committee,  and  we  voted 
down  the  suggestion  by  an  overwhelming 
vote,  by,  I  believe,  a  vote  of  5  to  1. 

The  Senate  also  voted  a  similar  sug- 
gestion down  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
on  the  automobile  safety  bill. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  follow  that  same 
precedent  here. 

MODIFICATION    OF    UNANIMOTTS-CXJNSENT 
AGEEXMKNT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  agreed  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, I  did  not  realize  that  so  many  Sen- 
ators wanted  to  talk  on  this  subject. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  each 
side  be  granted  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
express  my  hope  that  the  pending 
amendment  will  be  rejected. 

We  are  once  again  plowing  new  ground 
and  Imposing  regulations  In   an   area 


where  we  want  the  cooperation  of  In- 
dustry and  where  there  Is  every  Indica- 
tion to  expect  that  industry  will  cooper- 

Frankly,  the  case  for  safety  regulations 
presented  during  committee  considera- 
tion and  floor  debate  has  not  been  a 
strong  case.  The  number  of  accidents  and 
deaths  in  the  transmission  and  distribu- 
tion of  gas  is  not  a  startling  or  bad  rec- 
ord. In  general,  the  Industry  has  a  good 
record. 

I  think  that  in  this  legislation  we  are 
primarily  concerned  with  the  potential 
danger  and  hazards  that  may  confront 
us. 

As  a  member  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, I  have  gone  along  with  the  legis- 
lation and  supported  it.  I  supported  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche]  to  include  gathering  lines 
because  I  do  not  think  any  particular 
segment  of  this  Industry  should  be  ex- 
cluded. But  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
not  take  the  unxisual  and  almost  un- 
precedented action  of  imposing  criminal 
sanctions  in  this  particular  legislation. 
In  our  consideration  of  this  matter, 
we  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke]  calls  for  criminal  penalties  not 
only  for  a  violation  of  the  statutory  lan- 
guage Itself,  but  also  for  a  violation  of 
the  regulations  to  be  promulgated  In  the 
future  by  appointed  ofBclals. 

I  realize  this  has  been  done  before,  but 
frankly  I  think  we  have  gone  too  far 
In  delegating  legislative  authority  with 
respect  to  civil  matters  and  by  aUowing 
appointed  bureaucrats  to  frame  and  en- 
act criminal  provisions.  I  believe  this  is 
a  questionable  procedure  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  bad  pubUc  policy  in  an 
area  such  as  this,  where  we  are  moving 
into  a  new  field  and  trying.  In  the  pubUc 
Interest,  to  get  the  cooperation  of  an  in- 
dustry. I  believe  that  we  will  get  better 
cooperation,  we  will  have  more  safety. 
If  we  move  cautiously  and  rely,  at  least  In 
the  first  Instance,  on  civil  remedies. 

We  can  always  review  this  legislation 
again  In  5  years  and  see  how  It  has 
worked,  n  at  that  point  It  seems  desirable 
and  necessary  to  Impose  criminal  sanc- 
tions, then  I  beUeve  that  would  be  the 
time  to  do  it.  not  now. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  my  time? 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
simple  question:  If  a  schoolhouse  had 
a  pipeline  such  as  this  under  it  and  an 
employee  knew  that  pipeline  was  in  this 
condition  and  did  not  do  anything  about 
it,  and  it  blew  up  the  schoolhouse.  how 
quickly  would  we  have  criminal  penal- 
ties? So  quickly  that  it  would  make  our 
heads  swim.  If  a  man  knew  a  pipe  was 
in  this  condition  and  did  not  do  anything 
about  it.  something  should  happen  to 
him. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  that 
his  amendment  goes  much  further  than 
that.  His  sunendment  deals  in  terms  of 
violation  of  regulation  to  be  promul- 
gated. Now  he  is  talking  about  compli- 
ance with  very  technical  codes  which 
require  technical  knowledge  to  devise 
and    to    promulgate    these    regulations. 


There  can  be  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  or  not  there  is  compUance. 

An  officer  of  a  corporation  may  kiKJw- 
Ingly  and  willfully  disagree  with  the  in- 
terpretation of  a  regulation,  but  the  Sen- 
ator is  saying  in  effect,  by  putting  in  this 
language,  that  the  ofiQcer  does  that  at 
the  risk  of  going  to  jail,  even  though  he 
may  have  a  good  faith  difference  of 
opinion. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  same  Is  true  with 
respect  to  the  pure  food  and  drug  law. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  have  said  that  I 
beUeve  we  have  gone  too  far  in  many  of 
these  instances.  We  have  given  imnamed 
bureaucrats  the  power  at  times  to  harass 
and  abuse,  when  they  should  not  have 
that  power. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  applies  to  food:  to 
aircraft,  concerning  air  worthiness 
certificates:  Interference  with  navigation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  Oi-'FICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  2  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

In  my  judgment  Senate  bill  S.  1166 — 
the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act- 
is  a  welcome  step  in  the  protection  of 
the  public  from  the  grave  dangers  pro- 
posed by  unsafe  pipeUnes.  Those  of  us 
who  remember  the  narrow  escape  of 
hundreds  of  Brooklyn  residents  last  win- 
ter, when  a  gas  main  exploded,  are  well 
aware  of  the  need  for  this  protection. 
With  the  effort  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  and  with  cooperation 
from  the  natural  gas  industry — one  of 
the  most  safety  conscious  of  all  Indus- 
tries— citizens  can  be  assured  of  the 
greatest  possible  protection. 

There  are.  however,  two  omissions  In 
this  bill  which  I  believe  require  adjust- 
ment: 

First,  the  exemption  of  gathering  lines 
from  the  standards  of  this  bill  which  we 
have  Just  included; 

Second,  the  omission  of  criminal  pen- 
alties of  willful  violations  of  this  act. 

I  fail  to  understand  why  gathering 
lines — those  pipelines  which  ran  from 
Individual  vrells  to  the  main  transmis- 
sion lines — should  be  exempted  from 
the  reach  of  this  act.  The  committee  re- 
port tells  us: 

Any  failure  of  a  pipe  may  cause  major 
amounts  of  gas  to  be  relesised  to  the  atauoe- 
phere  In  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 
Any  gas  thus  escaping  which  Is  mixed  with 
air  may  Ignite  .  .  . 

But  this  is  true  of  gathering  lines  as 
well  as  transmission  lines.  The  commit- 
tee report  tells  us  that  "the  age  of  some 
of  the  pipeline  throughout  the  country" 
contributes  to  the  risk  of  death  and 
Injury.  But  this  Is  true  of  gathering  lines 
as  well;  in  fact,  because  of  the  tempo- 
rary nature  of  these  pipes,  gathering 
lines  are  often  far  less  sturdy  and  far 
more  subject  to  failure  than  the  larger 
transmission  lines. 

With  more  than  63,000  lines  of  gather- 
ing pipelines  which  range  throughout  25 
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states,  and  with  more  than  a  dozen 
States  having  no  jurisdiction  whatsoever 
over  these  lines.  It  Is  hard  to  understand 
why  Federal  protection  should  not  extend 
to  gathering  lines.  And  when  we  remem- 
ber that  these  lines  run  through  major 
metropolitan  areas  such  as  Los  Angeles — 
when  we  remember  that  thousands  of 
workers  are  threatened  by  unsafe  gath- 
ering lines  running  beneath  the  fields 
In  which  they  work — I  think  we  owe  It 
to  millions  of  Americans  to  afford  the 
best  possible  protection.  And  I  am  happy 
we  have  adopted  the  Lausche  amend- 
ment. 

A  second  shortcoming  of  S.  1166  is 
that  it  does  not  provide  criminal  penal- 
ties for  willful  violations  of  this  act.  We 
are  speaking  now  as  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  pointed  out.  not  of 
simple  negligence,  not  of  accidents  of 
fate,  but  of  those  who  willfully  and  know- 
ingly subject  workers  and  consumers  to 
the  grave  dangers  of  unsafe  pipelines. 
Over  the  period  of  years  between  Janu- 
ary 1950  and  August  1965,  64  deaths  and 
225  serious  injuries  occurred  because  of 
pipeline  accidents  and  it  was  only 
through  good  luck — such  as  on  Long  Is- 
land last  winter — that  this  toll  did  not 
increase  greatly.  The  men  who  run  the 
natural  gas  industry  are  not  corporate 
fictions;  they  are  individuals  whose  judg- 
ment and  whose  sense  of  public  respon- 
sibility can  affect  the  lives  and  safety  of 
Uterally  millions  of  Americans.  If  these 
men  deliberately  subject  the  public  to 
mortal  danger,  why  should  they  be  ex- 
empted from  responsibility? 

Executives  in  industry,  labor  and  gov- 
ernment are  criminally  responsible  for 
fraud  and  tax  evasion,  and  for  violation 
of  Government  imposed  standards.  Why 
should  men  go  to  jail  for  depriving  share- 
holders and  consumers  of  money,  yet  be 
exempted  from  criminal  penalties  for 
threatening  their  safety  and  their  lives? 
In  my  judgment,  if  the  strict  standards 
of  criminal  responsibility  are  met,  then 
those  who  are  guilty  of  willful  violations 
of  this  important  act  should  bear  the 
price  of  that  guilt. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  S.  1166.  But 
I  believe  it  would  be  a  better  bill  If  these 
two  omissions  were  corrected. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Washington  for  the  un- 
precedented effort  he  has  made  on  be- 
half of  consumers  while  he  has  served 
in  the  Senate.  The  work  and  effort  he 
has  devoted  to  this  measure  is  another 
indication  of  his  leadership  in  this  body. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana.  The 
Senator  has  compared  the  gas  line  In- 
dustry with  a  number  of  other  types  of 
transportation.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  the 
cogency  of  his  argument. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  of  no  air- 
line presidents  or  airline  board  of  direc- 
tors who  are  subject  to  or  would  be 
prosecuted  for  an  air  accident  or  an  air 
mishap  under  the  terms  of  legislation 
affecting  them. 


I  am  certain  that  railroad  oflBcials  and 
others  coruiected  with  the  direction  of 
this  vital  means  of  transportation  are  not 
subject  to  the  penalties  he  would  im- 
pose upon  the  executives  and  the  men 
who  plan  and  engineer  the  pipelines  of 
this  great  Nation. 

Automobiles  in  great  numbers  cruise 
the  highways  at  speeds  in  excess  of  70 
and  80  niiles  an  hour,  and  I  am  certain 
that  the  officials  and  workers  of  that  in- 
dustry are  not  subject  to  the  criminal 
penalties  the  Senator  would  seek  to  im- 
pose upon  the  executives  or  marmgement 
or  workers  of  the  gas  industry. 

I  am  also  certain  that  the  busline 
operators  are  not  subject  to  a  restriction 
sucii  as  he  would  attempt  to  impose  upon 
the  gas  industry. 

Therefore,  I  wonder  why  the  gas  in- 
dustry is  so  vicious  in  his  mind  that  he 
wishes  to  make  criminal  penalties  apply 
to  accidents  in  an  industry  which  repre- 
sents perhaps  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  safety  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  National  Safety  Council,  in  its  • 
statistics  for  1966,  indicates  that  there 
were  113.000  accidental  deaths  In  the 
United  States  from  all  causes.  These  are 
their  figures.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  graph 
showing  the  comparison   of  figures. 

Motor  vehicles — 53,000  deaths  in  1966. 
Yet.  the  manufacturers,  the  repairmen, 
the  servicemen,  and  the  drivers  them- 
selves are  not  subject  to  criminal  penal- 
ties, under  the  legislation  that  has  re- 
cently been  passed,  such  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  would  im- 
pose on  the  management  and  others  In 
the  gas  industrj'. 

Home  accidents:  I  do  not  believe  any 
criminal  provision  would  apply  to  a  hus- 
band because  of  a  home  accident  to  a 
child  or  his  wife  or  a  member  of  his  fam- 
ily. These  accidents  are  second  in  num- 
ber and  total  some  29,500  deaths. 

No  such  law  applies  to  ofiRcials  of  the 
air  mdustry,  in  which  I  am  vitally  in- 
terested. It  applies  only  to  the  wilful 
violation  of  certification  of  airworthi- 
ness, and  this  is  taken  care  of  in  an  in- 
junctive manner,  about  which  I  shall 
speak  later. 

Water  transportation:  There  were 
1,100  fatalities  in  1966,  and  only  for  the 
use  of  boilers  that  already  had  been 
found  defective  are  people  subject  to 
criminal  prosecution. 

No  such  penalties  apply  to  the  rail- 
road industry,  according  to  the  best  staff 
work  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  and 
that  industry  had  800  fatalities  in  1966. 
Bathtub  fatalities  number  200:  yet,  I 
do  not  believe  I  have  seen  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  Introducing  a  bill  to  make 
the  executives  or  the  dealers  in  the  bath- 
tub industry  criminally  liable. 

Lightning  fatalities  totaled  194  for 
1966. 

Why  should  we  rush  in  at  this  late  date 
to  say.  before  we  know  anything  about 
the  subject,  "We  are  going  to  make  you 
subject  to  criminal  penalties  unless  you 
can" — and  this  is  perhaps  the  way  It 
works — "prove  that  you  did  not  know- 
ingly or  wUlfuUy  plan  this  accident  or 
permit  willfully  and  knowingly  a  de- 
flcency  in  equipment  of  thousands  of 
miles  of  line  and  pipe  that  may  have 
rotted  underground?" 
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I  think  the  record  of  the  entire  indus- 
try does  not  justify  it,  and  that  goes  for 
gathering,  distribution  in  the  cities,  and 
the  lon«-line  transmifisions  of  some  17i 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  each  year.  Of 
course,  even  one  fatality  is  too  many,  but 
I  think  the  industry  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated, with  all  of  this  activity  in  all  of 
the  States  and  the  transmission  from 
the  wellheads  to  tens  of  millions  of 
homes  from  Maine  to  Florida.  Their  rate 
of  fatalities  was  less  than  four  for  the 
year  1966.  The  pipeUne  fatalities  num- 
bered two  for  the  general  public  and  two 
employees.  On  a  15  Va-year  scale  the  aver- 
age has  been  less  than  four  for  the  entire 
period. 

Yet  we  are  told  that  this  is  such  a 
crisis  we  cannot  wait  until  we  get  the 
regulation  that  they  are  going  to  be 
found  criminally  liable  for  violating  un- 
der the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  no  time 
available. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  be  permitted  to  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  is  covered  In  paragraph  (b)  of 
section  10  of  the  bill,  where  it  is  pro- 
vided ; 

lb)  In  any  proceeding  for  criminal  con- 
tempt for  violation  of  an  Injunction  or  re- 
straining order  Issued  under  this  section, 
which  violation  also  constitutes  a  violation 
of  this  Act,  trial  shall  be  by  the  court  or, 
upon  demand  of  the  accused,  by  a  Jury.  Such 
trial  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  practice  and  procedure  applicable  in  the 
case  of  proceedings  subject  to  the  provlBloas 
of  rule  42 (bi  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crim- 
inal Procedure. 

Certainly  this  injunctive  provision  for 
criminal  punishment  where  the  accused 
has  been  proven  to  have  violated  any 
order  that  is  made  in  connection  with 
improvement,  removal,  or  change  of 
equipment  used,  or  in  the  operation  of 
the  transportation  of  gas,  or  operation 
of  a  pipeline  facility  is  a  proper  safe- 
guard rather  than  by  having  a  man 
harmed  by  some  bureaucrat  who  is  1.500 
miles  from  the  scene  of  the  accident,  did 
not  know  anything  personally  about  the 
condition  of  the  pipe,  and  only  by  having 
the  advice  of  subordinates  reaching 
down  through  the  many  States. 

This  bill  places  the  blame  where  It  be- 
longs where  an  injunction  is  made  and 
received  against  a  gtis  transportation  or 
distribution  company ;  then,  if  any  mem- 
ber or  official  In  charge  violates  that  In- 
junction he  is  subject  to  criminal  viola- 
tion and  can  be  held  in  jail  until  the  de- 
fective parts  found  by  the  Inspector  have 
been  replaced  by  that  company. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr'  DIRKSEN.  I  wish  to  point  out.  in 
line  with  the  Senator's  argument,  that  If 
Z  action  for  criminal  penalty  is  under- 
taken the  case  has  to  be  proved  beyond 
reasonable  doubt,  whereas  In  any  other 
ase  the  weight  of  the  evidence  Is  all  that 
is  required.  So  why  take  a  chance  and  go 
to  all  this  trouble,  and  Include  criminal 
oenalties  in  a  bill  of  this  kind?  These 
people  are  not  criminals.  They  are  well 
totentioned  businessmen.  Willingly  and 
taowingly  they  would  not  for  a  moment 
violate  any  safety  factor  or  regulation. 
Yet  we  come  along  and  try  to  put  a  crim- 
inal brand  on  them,  which  I  deem  to  be 

unfair.  ^    ,  , 

Mr  MONRONEY.  The  record  of  four 
accidents  in  the  entire  United  States  is 
indicative  of  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
conscious  of  safety  requirements.  An 
average  like  this  one  does  not  happen 
accidentally  when  one  considers  the  tril- 
lions of  cubic  feet  of  gas  that  are  dis- 
tributed in  all  of  the  States.  Yet  before 
we  get  around  to  formulating  regula- 
tions it  is  ai;ged  to  hit  everybody  from  of- 
ficials down  to  dltchdlggers  with  crim- 
inal penalties  for  presumption  of  guilt. 
That  provision  is  not  needed  when  there 
Is  provided  criminal  Injunctions  which 
can  be  properly  applied  for  in  the  event 
of  the  willful  violation  of  any  order  con- 
demning or  prohibiting  further  use  of  a 
portion  of  that  facility. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  un- 
less other  Senators  wish  to  speak.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
Is  yielded  back.  The  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartkk].  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  afBrmatlve) .  On  this  vote,  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton].  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay";  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I 
would  vote  "yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (after 
having  voted  In  the  affirmative) .  On  this 
vote,  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse].  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea";  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

I  armounce  that  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gork],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morsk],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ttdings]  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are 
absent  on  cfflcial  business. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pitlbright]  , 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Cartht],  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  McGov«R»].  the  Senator  from 


Connecticut  [Mr.  Rxbicoff],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathihs],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spahkmak],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Ya»- 
borouoh],  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Sermtor  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  BakkeI, 
the  Senators  from  California  [Mr.  Ku- 
CHEL  and  Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  and  the 
Senator  from  Peimsylvanla  [Mr.  Scott] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Sena- 
tors from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel  and 
Mr.  MuRPHv],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller],  and  the  Senator  from 
Permsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  has  been  previously 
announced. 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  31, 
nays  44,  as  follows: 

[No.  315  Leg.] 
TEAS — 31 


Allcen 

BarUett 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdlclc 

Byrd,  Va. 

Case 

Church 

Clarlc 

Oruenlng 

Hartke 


Anderson 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Broolte 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlclc 

Elleader 

Ervm 

Fannin 

Fong 

OrllBn 


AUott 

Baker 

Bayh 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Pxilbrtght 

Gore 


Hayden 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Kennedy.  Mass. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Long,  Mo. 

Magnuson 

McOee 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

NAYS— 44 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Holllngs 

Hrojka 

Javtts 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Lausche 

Long,  La. 

McClellan 

Monroney 

NOT  VOnNG — 25 


Moes 

MusUe 

Nelson 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Smith 

SpKJng 

Symington 

WUllams,  N.J. 


Montoya 

Mundt 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Russell 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams,  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Jordan,  N.C. 

Kuchel 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGovern 

MUler 

Morse 

Morton 

Murphy 


Rlblcoll 
Scott 
Smathers 
Spariunan 
Ty  dings 
Yar  borough 
Young,  Ohio 


So    Mr.    H.^rtke's    amendment    was 

rejected.  __  ,.^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  Is  open  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment.  It  is  in  hand- 
written form.  If  my  coUeagues  wUl  bear 
with  me,  I  wUl  not  take  more  than  2 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  24,  line  25,  strike  the  period  and 
add  "but  not  in  excess  of  10  niUUon  doUarB 


for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969;  18 
million  dollars  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1970;  and  16  million  dollars  for  the  flscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
many  of  us  have  an  adverse  reaction  to 
open-ended  authorizations  and  have 
been  trsing  our  best  to  avoid  them. 

All  I  am  trying  to  do  in  this  particular 
amendment  Is  to  put  a  specific  author- 
ization In  the  bill  so  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  have  some  knowledge  of 
what  the  limitation  on  expoidltures 
should  be.  This  has  been  a  particularly 
complicated  matter  to  work  out  because 
of  the  way  the  bill  is  drafted. 

It  is  my  hope,  or  expectation,  that  If 
the  Secretary  puts  the  fee  system  as 
stated  in  the  bill  into  effect,  it  will  cost 
far  less  than  the  amount  of  authoriza- 
tion here  proposed.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  these  figures  are  agreeable  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnuson],  and  if  so,  I 
would  hope  he  would  accept  them. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  how 
much  might  be  needed.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  States  may  sissume  the 
program.  It  is  hard  to  evaluate  how  many 
States  will  assume  it  or  whether  all  of 
them  will.  I  think  the  limitations  sug- 
gested of  $10  million  for  1968 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  was  my  under- 
standing that  probably  action  would  be 
taken  by  the  House  in  June,  and  it  would 
go  into  effect  in  fiscal  year  1969.  So  $10 
million  is  provided  for  fiscal  1969.  There 
would  not  be  any  authorization  for  fiscal 
1968. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Ten,  twelve,  and 
fifteen  million  dollars. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No;  10,  13,  and  15 
million  dollars. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  have  to  assume  all  of  the 
State's  costs — which  I  hope  will  not  be 
the  case,  and  I  assume  will  not. 

I  think  at  this  time  I  should  also  read 
into  the  Record  the  letter  sent  to  me  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  yes- 
terday. I  asked  him  for  the  estimates  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  talking  about. 
The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

Dear  M».  Chaim*an:  Tou  have  asked  for 
an  eetlmate  of  the  cost  of  a  Joint  Federal- 
state  Implementation  of  S.  11S6. 

The  bin  as  reported  by  Ocaximlttee  calls  for 
a  Federal  preemption  of  Interstate  trans- 
mission system  safety  regtilatlon.  An  c^tlonal 
control  of  Intmstete  dlstrtbutlon  Unee  is 
provided.  In  which  the  states,  pursuant  to 
compliance  with  minimum  Federal  standMtU. 
may  assume  the  responsibility  for  such  regu- 
lation. If  a  state  declines  that  responsibility, 
the  Federal  Government  would  assume  It. 

That  Is  why  we  have  the  ceilings  here. 

The  bill,  furthermore,  permits  both  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the  states  to 
le\'y  fees  to  meet  the  costs  at  the  Inspectlan 
and  enforcement  activities  retfulred  by  this 
Act.  It  would  be  my  Intent  to  require  feet 
for  all  Federal  Inspection  and  enforcement. 
This  would,  therefore,  require  only  a  small 
sum.  approximately  $2  mllUon.  from  the  gen- 
eral fxind  for  routine  administrative  ooeta  and 
for  research. 

We  estimate  that  the  total  oost  at  enforo. 
ment  and  InspActlon  for  aU  p(p«UiM  ■yvtnn* 
tb»>ughout  tlie  oofontry,  botk  tranarnlMtop 
and   distribution,    would   be    approxtmatelj 
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$23  mlUlon.  evenly  divided  between  transmis- 
sion and  distribution.  As  stated,  we  would 
require  fees  to  meet  the  approximately  $11.5 
million  cost — 

We  have  changed  it — 
of   Federal   inspection  and   enforcement   on 
transmission    lines.   This   would    leave   HIS 
million  to  be  raised  for  Inspection  and  en- 
forcement on  distribution  lines 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  would 
permit  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
provide  up  to  50  percent,  on  a  grant-in-aid 
basis,  of  the  costs  of  this  $11.5  million  esti- 
mated cost.  However,  I  would  emphasize  that 
this  Is  not  a  minimum  50  percent  contribu- 
tion but   a  maximum. 

It  would  be  my  Intent  to  seek  a  formula 
of  Federal  contribution  which  will  provide 
for  maximum  state  participation.  It  would 
also  be  my  judgment,  one  that  I  would  an- 
ticipate would  be  universally  Implemented, 
that  the  states  themselves  would  require  fees 
for  whatever  costs  were  Involved  to  discharge 
their  responsibility. 

In  summation.  It  Is  not  possible  for  me  at 
this  stage,  without  a  thorough  dialogue  with 
the  states,  to  give  you  a  precise  figure  for  a 
total  Federal  contribution,  but  I  can  assure 
you  It  will  be  a  minor  portion  of  the  total 
of  $25  mlUlon  we  estimate  will  be  necessary 
for  administration,  research.  Inspection  and 
enforcement  on  a  nationwide  scale. 
Sincerely. 

Alan  S.  Botd. 

I  think  the  department  can  work  well 
within  the  ceilings  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator— 
and  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  I  am 
not  trying  to  inject  myself  Into  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  although  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  serving  on  it  until  this  year. 
However,  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
wherever  we  possibly  can,  we  should  put 
specific  dollar  limitations  in  legislation 
rather  than  leaving  authorization  open 
ended.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Mf\GNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESrorNG  OFFICER.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  Is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  whatever  time  I  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is,  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 


nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Jord.^nI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings],  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Yotmc]  are 
absent  on  oflBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dobd],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ftjlbright], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  McGovERNl,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borough]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gord],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGov- 
ern],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Ribicoff],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydincs],  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough],  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker], 
the  Senators  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL  and  Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott].  the  Senators 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel  and  Mr. 
Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  78, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


Metcalf 

Mondale 

.Monroney 

Montoya 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Russell 

Smith 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams.  N  J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Young,  N.Dak. 


Kuchel 
McCarthy 
McOovern 
Miller 


Morse 
Morton 
Murphy 
Ribicoff 


Scott 

Smatbers 

Sparkman 

Tydlngs 


Yarborough 
Young,  Ohio 
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YEAS — 78 

Aiken 

Gruenlng 

Anderson 

Hansen 

Bartlett 

Harris 

Bayh 

Hart 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Boggs 

Hayderi 

Brewster 

Hlckenlooper 

Brooke 

Hill 

Burdlck 

Holland 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Hollines 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Carlson 

Inouye 

Case 

Jackson 

Church 

JaviU 

Clark 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Cooper 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Cotton 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Dirksen 

Long.  Mo. 

Dommlck 

Long,  La. 

Elleiider 

Magiuison 

Ervtn 

Mansfield 

Fannin 

McClellan 

Fong 

McOee 

Griffin 

Mc  In  tyre 

NOT  VOTING— a 

AUott 

Eastland 

Baker 

Pulbrlght 

Cannon 

Gore 

Dodd 

Jordan.  N.C. 

So  the  bill  (S.  1166)  was  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  1166 

An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
ponatlon  to  prescribe  safety  standards  for 
the   transportation   of   natural   and  other 
gas  by  pipeline,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and  Home 

of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  o; 

America   in   Congress   assembled,  That  this 

Act  may  be  cited  as  "the  Natural  Gas  Pipe- 

line  Safety  Act  of  1967". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

( 1 )  "Person"  means  any  individual,  firm, 
Joint  venture,  partnership,  corporation,  as- 
sociation, State,  municipality,  cooperative  as- 
sociation, or  Joint  stock  association,  and  In- 
cludes any  trustee,  receiver,  assignee,  or  per- 
sonal representative  thereof; 

(2)  "Gas"  means  natural  gas,  flammable 
gas,  or  nonflammable  hazardous  gas; 

(3)  "Transportation  of  gas"  means  the 
gathering,  transmission  or  distribution  of 
gas  by  pipeline  or  Its  storage  In  or  affecting 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce; 

(4)  "Pipeline  facilities"  includes,  without 
limitation,  new  and  existing  pipe,  rights-of- 
way,  and  any  equipment,  facility,  or  building 
used  In  the  transportation  of  gas  or  the 
treatment  of  gas.  but  "rights-of-way"  as  used 
In  this  Act  does  not  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  prescribe  the  location  or  routing  of  any 
pipeline  facility; 

(5)  "State"  Includes  each  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico; 

(6)  "Municipality"  means  a  city,  county, 
or  any  other  political  subdivision  of  a  State; 

(7)  "National  organization  of  the  State 
commissions"  means  the  national  organiza- 
tion of  the  State  commissions  referred  to  in 
part  II  of  the  Interstate  Cc«nmerce  Act; 

(8)  "Adversely  affected"  Includes  exposure 
to  personal  Injury  or  property  damage; 

(9>  "Interstate  transmission  facilities" 
means  pipeline  facilities  used  In  the  trans- 
portation of  gas  which  are  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion under  the  Natural  Gas  Act;  and 

(10)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

STANDARDS  ESTABLUHED 

Sec.  3.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  but  not 
later  than  three  months  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall,  by  order, 
adopt  as  Interim  minimum  Federal  safety 
standards  for  pipeline  facilities  and  the  trans- 
portation of  gas  In  each  State  the  State 
standards  regulating  pipeline  facilities  and 
the  transportation  of  gas  within  such  State 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  In  any 
State  In  which  no  such  standards  are  in  ef- 
fect, the  Secretary  shall,  by  order,  establish 
Interim  Federal  safety  standards  for  pipeline 
facilities  and  the  transportation  of  gas  In 
such  State  which  shall  be  such  standards  as 
are  common  to  a  majority  of  States  having 
safety  standards  for  the  transportation  of  gas 
and  pipeline  facilities  on  such  date.  Interim 
standards  shall  remain  In  efl'ect  untU  amend- 
ed or  revoked  pursuant  to  this  section.  Any 
State  may  adopt  such  additional  or  more 
stringent  standards  for  pipeline  facilities  and 
the  transportation  of  gas  not  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  as  are  not  incom- 
patible with  the  Federal  minimum  standards, 
but  may  not  adopt  or  continue  In  force  after 
the  Interim  standards  provided  for  above  be- 
come effective  any  such  standards  applicable 
to  Interstate  transmission  facilities. 

(b)  Not  later  than  twenty-four  months 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  from 
time  to  time  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall, 
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by  order,  establish  minimum  Federal  safety 
jtandards  for  the  transportation  of  gas  and 
pipeline  facilities.  Such  standards  may  apply 
to  the  design.  Installation,  inspection,  testing, 
construction,  extension,  operation,  replace- 
ment, and  maintenance  of  pipeline  facilities. 
Standards  affecting  the  design,  Installation, 
construction.  Initial  Inspection,  and  Initial 
testing  shall  not  be  applicable  to  pipeline  fa- 
cilities In  existence  on  the  date  such  stand- 
ards are  adopted,  unless  the  Secretary  finds 
that  a  potentially  hazardous  situation  exists, 
a  which  case  he  may  by  order  require  com- 
pliance with  any  such  standards.  Such  Fed- 
eral safety  standards  shall  be  practicable  and 
designed  to  meet  the  need  for  pipeline  safety. 
lo  prescribing  such  standards,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider — 

(1)  relevant  available  pipeline  safety  data; 

|3)  whether  such  standards  are  appropri- 
ate for  the  particular  type  of  pipeline  trans- 
portation; 

(3)  the  reasonableness  of  any  proposed 
standards;  and 

1 4)  the  extent  to  which  such  standards 
will  contribute  to  public  safety. 

(c)  Any  standards  prescribed  under  this 
section,  and  amendments  thereto,  shall  be- 
come effective  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
issuance  of  ^uch  standards  unless  the  Secre- 
tary, for  good  cause  recited,  determines  an 
earlier  or  later  effective  date  is  required  as 
i  result  of  the  period  reasonably  necessary 
'.at  compliance. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  subchapter  n  of 
chapter  5  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
shall  apply  to  all  orders  establishing,  amend- 
ing, revoking,  or  waiving  compliance  with, 
any  standard  established  under  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  shall  afford  Interested  persons  an 
opportunity  to  participate  fully  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  safety  standards  through 
submission  of  written  data,  views,  or  argu- 
ments with  opportunity  to  present  oral  testi- 
mony and  argument. 

(ei  Upon  application  by  any  person  en- 
gaged In  the  transportation  of  gas  or  the 
operation  of  pipeline  facilities,  the  Secretary 
aiay,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing and  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
and  to  such  extent  as  he  deems  appropriate, 
waive  In  whole  or  in  part  compliance  with 
any  standard  established  under  this  Act.  If 
he  determines  that  a  waiver  of  compliance 
with  such  standard  Is  not  Inconsistent  with 
gas  pipeline  safety.  The  Secretary  shall  state 
his  reasons  for  any  such  waiver.  A  State 
agency,  with  which  an  agreement  Is  In  effect 
pursuant  to  section  5(a),  may  waive  compli- 
ance with  a  safety  standard  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  Secretary,  provided  such  State 
agency  gives  the  Secretary  written  notice  at 
least  sixty  days  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  waiver.  If,  before  the  effective  date  of  a 
waiver  to  be  granted  by  a  State  agency,  the 
Secretary  objects  In  writing  to  the  granting 
of  the  waiver,  any  State  action  granting  the 
waiver  will  be  stayed.  After  notifying  such 
State  agency  of  his  objection,  the  Secretary 
shall  afford  such  agency  a  prompt  opportu- 
nity to  present  Its  request  for  waiver,  with 
opportunity  for  hearing,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  finally  whether  the  requested 
waiver  may  be  granted. 

TECHNICAL     PIFXLIKB      SAFETT      STANDAKDS 
C»UMITm 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
Technical  Pipeline  Safety  Standards  Com- 
mittee. The  Committee  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  public 
and  private  agencies  concerned  with  the 
technical  aspect  of  the  transportation  of  gas 
or  the  operation  of  pipeline  facilities,  and 
shall  be  composed  of  fifteen  members  each 
of  whom  shall  be  technically  quallfled  by 
t^ralnlng  and  experience  In  one  or  more  fleld« 
(tf  engineering  applied  in  the  transportation 
of  gas  or  the  operation  of  pipeline  faculties 
to  evaluate  gas  pipeline  MSttf  ataadaitU,  aa 
follows: 

CXin 201»— Part  as 


(1)  Five  members  shall  be  selected  from 
governmental  agencies.  Including  State  and 
Federal  Governments,  one  of  whom,  after 
consultation  with  representatives  of  the  na- 
tional organization  of  State  commissions, 
shall  be  a  State  commissioner; 

(2)  Five  members  shall  be  selected  from 
the  natural  gas  Industry  after  consultation 
with  Industry  representatives,  not  less  than 
three  of  whom  shall  be  currently  engaged  In 
the  active  operation  of  natural  gas  pipelines; 
and 

(3)  Five  members  shall  be  selected  from 
the  general  public. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  all  proposed  standards  and 
amendments  to  such  standards  and  afford 
such  Oommlttee  a  reasonable  opportunity, 
not  to  exceed  ninety  days,  unless  extended 
by  the  Secretary,  to  prepare  a  report  on  the 
technical  feasibility,  reasonableness,  and 
practicability  of  each  such  proi>o8al.  Each 
report  by  the  Committee,  Including  any 
minority  views,  shall  be  published  by  the 
Secretary  and  form  a  part  of  the  proceedings 
for  the  promulgation  of  standards.  In  the 
event  that  the  Secretary  rejects  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  majority  of  the  Committee,  be 
shall  not  be  bound  by  such  conclusions  but 
shall  publish  his  reasons  for  rejection  there- 
of. The  Committee  may  propose  safety  stand- 
ards for  pipeline  fadUtles  and  the  transpor- 
tation of  g^s  to  the  Secretary  for  his  con- 
sideration. All  proceedings  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  recorded  and  the  record  of  each  such 
proceeding  shall  be  available  for  public 
inspection. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Conunlttee  other  than 
Federal  employees  may  be  compensated  at 
a  rate  to  be  flxed  by  the  Secretary  not  to 
exceed  $100  per  diem  (including  travel  time) 
when  engaged  In  the  actual  duties  of  the 
Conimlttee.  All  members,  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized 
by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  for  persons  in  the  Government  service 
employed  intermittently.  Payments  under 
this  section  shall  not  render  members  of 
the  Committee  employees  or  officials  of  the 
United  States  for  any  purpose. 

AGHEEMXNTS  WITH  ffTATX  AGENCIKS 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  by  writ- 
ten agreement  with  an  appropriate  State 
agency  to  exempt  from  the  Federal  safety 
standards  pipeline  facilities  and  the  trans- 
portation of  gas  not  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  under 
the  Natural  Gas  Act,  under  which  agreement 
such  State  agency — 

(1)  adopts  each  Federal  safety  standard 
applicable  to  such  transportation  of  gas  and 
pipeline  facilities  and  any  amendment  to 
each  such  standard,  established  under  this 
Act: 

(2)  undertakes  a  program  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary,  designed  to  achieve  adequate 
compliance  with  such  standards  and  with 
the  plans  of  in8i>ectlon  and  maintenance  re- 
quired by  section  11;  and 

(3)  agrees  to  cooperate  fully  in  a  system 
of  Federal  monitoring  of  such  compliance 
program  and  reporting  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

No  such  agreement  may  be  concluded  with 
any  State  agency  which  does  not  have  the 
authority  (1)  to  impose  the  sanctions  pro- 
vided under  sections  9  and  10,  (11)  to  require 
record  maintenance,  reporting,  and  Inspsc- 
Uon  responsibilities  substantially  the  same 
as  are  provided  under  section  13,  and  (111)  to 
require  the  filing  for  approval  of  plans  of 
inspection  and  maintenance  described  In 
section  11. 

(b)  With  respect  to  any  State  agency  vltb 
which  the  Secretary  detennloee  that  he  can- 
not  enter  into  an  agreement  under  subsec- 
tloa   (a)    of  this  section.  tJM  Secretary  is 


authorized  by  agreement  to  authorize  such 
agency  to  assume  responsibility  for,  and  carry 
out  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  as  It  relates  to 
pipeline  facilities  and  the  transportation  of 
gas  not  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  under  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  the  necessary  actions  to— 

( 1 )  establish  an  adequate  program  for  no- 
ord  maintenance,  reporting,  and  inspection 
designed  to  assist  compliance  with  such 
standards; 

(2 1  establish  prrxedures  for  approval  of 
plans  of  inspection  and  maintenance  sub- 
stantially the  ssime  as  are  required  under 
section  11; 

(3)  to  implement  a  compliance  iwogram 
acceptable  to  the  Secretary  Including  pro- 
vision for  inspection  of  pipeline  facilities 
used  In  such  transportation  of  gas;  and 

(4)  to  cooperate  fully  In  a  system  of  Fed- 
eral monitoring  of  such  compliance  program 
and  reporting  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary. 

Any  agreement  executed  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  require  the  State  to 
promptly  notify  the  Secretary  of  any  viola- 
tion or  probable  violation  of  a  Federal  safety 
standard  which  It  discovers  as  a  result  of  its 
program. 

(c)  (1)  Upon  an  application  submitted  not 
later  than  September  30  in  any  calendar  year. 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  out  of 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  15(a) 
up  to  60  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  per- 
sonnel, equipment,  and  activities  of  a  State 
agency  reasonably  required  to  carry  out  such 
agreement  during  the  following  calendar 
year.  No  such  payment  may  be  made  unless 
the  State  agency  making  application  under 
this  subaectlon  gives  assurances  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  that  the  State  agency  will 
provide  the  remaining  cost  of  such  an  agree- 
ment. 

(2)  Upon  application  by  the  national  or- 
gaiklzatlon  of  State  commissions,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  pay  out  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated p\irsuant  to  section  16(a)  the  sum 
of  (20,000,  plus  such  additional  svuns  as  he 
deems  Justified,  to  such  national  organiza- 
tion to  pay  the  reasonable  cost  of  coordinat- 
ing the  activities  of  the  State  cammlaslons. 
to  assist  them  In  the  maintenance  and  Im- 
provement of  gas  pipeline  safety  programs 
and  to  rendo'  technical  assistance  to  such 
commissions  in  other  regulatory  matters. 

(3)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  in  installments.  In  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjust- 
ments on  account  of  overpayments  and  un- 
derpayments. 

(4)  The  Secretary  may.  by  regulation,  pro- 
vide for  the  form  and  manner  of  filing  of 
applications  under  this  section,  and  tat  such 
reporting  and  fiscal  procedures  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  assure  the  proper  accounting  for 
Federal  funds. 

(d)  Where  an  exemption  from  Federal 
standards  for  pipeline  feu^ilitles  or  the  trans- 
portation of  gas  Is  in  effect  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  the  provisions  of  sections 
8(a)  (1),  8(a)  (2),  9.  and  10  of  this  Act,  shall 
not  apply.  Any  such  exemption  shall  remain 
In  effect  until  a  new  or  amended  Federal 
safety  standard  for  pipeline  facilities  or  the 
transportatton  of  gas  not  sui^ect  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Federal  Power  Oommisslon 
under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  Is  established 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  such  exemption 
shall  not  apply  to  any  such  new  standard  or 
amendment  until  the  State  has  adopted  stich 
new  standard  or  amendment  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
The  provlsloQs  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  such 
standard  until  such  adoption  has  become 
effective. 

(e)  Any  agreement  under  this  nctlbn  may 
be  terminated  by  the  Secretary  If.  aftsr 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  heartng,  he 
finds  that  the  State  agsincy  has  failed  to 
comply  with  any  provision  of  such  agree- 
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ment.  Such  finding  and  termination  shall  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register,  and  shall 
become  effective  no  sooner  than  fifteen  days 
after  the  date  of  publication. 

JUDICIAL  axvirw  oboebs 
Sec.  8.  (a)  Any  person  who  is  or  will  be 
adversely  affected  or  aggrieved  by  any  order 
issued  under  this  Act  may  at  any  time  prior 
to  the  sixtieth  day  after  such  order  Is  is- 
sued file  a  petition  for  a  Judicial  review  with 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  for  the  circuit  where- 
in such  petitioner  Is  located  or  has  his  prin- 
cipal place  of  business.  A  copy  of  the  peti- 
tion shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary  or  other 
officer  designated  by  him  for  that  purpose. 

(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a),  the  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  review  the  order  in  accordance 
with  chapter  7  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  to  grant  appropriate  relief  as  pro- 
vided In  such  chapter, 

(c)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any 
such  order  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  SUtes  upon  certiorari  or  certifica- 
tion as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

(d)  Any  action  instituted  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  survive,  notwithstanding  any 
change  In  the  person  occupying  the  office  of 
Secretary  or  any  vacancy  in  such  office. 

(e)  The  remedies  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in  sub- 
stitution for  any  other  remedies  provided  by 
law. 

COOPIRATION    WITH    rtDtSAl.    POWni    COM- 
MISSION   AND    BTATX    COMMISSIONS 

Sec.  7.  Whenever  the  establishment  of  a 
standard  or  action  upon  application  for 
waiver  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
would  affect  continuity  of  any  g^  services, 
the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  and  advise 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  or  State  com- 
mission having  jurisdiction  over  the  affected 
pipeline  faculty  before  esUblishlng  the 
standard  or  acting  on  the  waiver  application 
and  shall  defer  the  effective  date  until  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  or  any  such  com- 
mission has  had  reasonable  opportunity  to 
grant  the  authorizations  it  deems  necessary. 
In  any  proceedings  under  section  7  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  (15  TJ3.C.  717f)  for  au- 
thority to  establish,  construct,  operate,  or 
extend  a  gas  pipeline  which  is  or  will  be  sub- 
ject to  Federal  or  other  applicable  safety 
standards,  any  applicant  shall  certify  that  it 
will  design.  Install,  Inspect,  test,  construct, 
operate,  replace,  and  maintain  the  pipeline 
facilities  In  accordance  with  Federal  and 
other  applicable  safety  standards  and  plans 
for  maintenance  and  inspection.  Such  certi- 
fication shall  be  binding  and  conclusive 
upon  the  Commission  unless  the  relevant 
enforcement  agency  has  timely  advised  the 
Commlsalon  in  writing  that  the  applicant 
has  violated  safety  standarda  establlahed 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

COMPIIANCX 

Sxc.  8.  (a)  Any  person  engaged  in  the 
transportation  of  gas  shall — 

(1)  at  all  times  after  the  date  any  ap- 
plicable safety  standard  established  xinder 
this  Act  takes  effect  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  such  standard;  and 

(3)  file  and  comply  with  a  plan  of  Inspec- 
tioD  and  maintenance  reqiilred  by  section 
12;  and 

(3)  permit  access  to  or  copying  of  records, 
and  make  reports  or  provide  Information, 
and  p«mlt  entry  or  Inspection,  as  required 
under  section  13. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  ahaU  affect  the 
oommon  law  or  statutory  tort  liability  of 
any  person. 

CIVIL  PKKALTT 

B>rc.  9.  (a)  Any  person  who  rlcdates  any 
provision  of  section  8(a),  or  any  regulation 


issued  under  this  Act,  shall  be  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  to  exceed  $1,000  for  each 
such  violation  for  each  day  that  such  viola- 
tion persists,  except  that  the  maximum  civil 
penalty  shall  not  exceed  $400,000  for  any  re- 
lated series  of  violations. 

(b)  Any  such  civil  penalty  may  be  com- 
promised by  the  Secretary.  In  determining 
the  amount  of  such  penalty,  or  the  amount 
agreed  upon  In  compromise,  the  appropriate- 
ness of  such  penalty  to  the  size  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  person  charged,  the  gravity  of  the 
violation,  and  the  good  faith  of  the  person 
charged  in  attempting  to  achieve  compliance, 
after  notification  of  a  violation,  shall  be  con- 
sidered. The  amount  of  such  penalty,  when 
fljQally  determined,  or  the  amount  agreed 
upon  in  compromise,  may  be  deducted  from 
any  sums  owing  by  the  United  States  to  the 
person  charged  or  may  be  recovered  in  a 
civil  action  In  the  United  States  district 
courts. 

INJUNCTION    AND    JTTRISDICTION 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  United  States  district 
courts  shall  have  jurisdiction,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  rule  65  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  to  restrain 
violations  of  this  Act  (including  the  restraint 
of  transportation  of  gas  or  the  operation  o* 
a  pipeline  facility)  or  to  enforce  standards 
established  hereunder  upon  petition  by  the 
appropriate  United  States  attorney  or  the 
Attorney  General  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States.  Whenever  practicable,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  notice  to  any  person  against  whom 
an  action  for  Injunctive  relief  is  contem- 
plated and  afford  him  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent his  views,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
knowing  and  willful  violation,  shall  afford 
him  reasonable  opportunity  to  achieve  com- 
pliance. However,  the  failure  to  give  such 
notice  and  afford  such  opportunity  shall  not 
preclude  the  granting  of  appropriate  relief. 

(b)  In  any  proceeding  for  criminal  con- 
tempt for  violation  of  an  injunction  or  re- 
straining order  issued  under  this  section, 
which  violation  also  constitutes  a  violation 
of  this  Act.  trial  shall  be  by  the  court  or, 
upon  demand  of  the  accused,  by  a  jury. 
Such  trial  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  and  procedure  applicable 
in  the  case  of  proceedings  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  rule  42(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure. 

(c)  Actions  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  and  section  9  may  be  brought  In 
the  district  wherein  any  act  or  transaction 
constituting  the  violation  occurred,  or  In  the 
district  wherein  the  defendant  Is  found  or 
is  an  inhabitant  or  transacts  business,  and 
process  in  such  cases  may  be  served  in  any 
other  district  of  which  the  defendant  Is  an 
Inhabitant  or  transacts  business  or  wher- 
ever the  defendant  may  be  found. 

(d)  In  any  action  brought  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  and  section  9,  sub- 
penas  for  witnesses  who  are  required  to  at- 
tend a  United  States  district  court  may  run 
into  any  other  district. 

INSPICnON    AND    MAINTENANCE    PLANS 

Sec.  11.  Bach  person  who  owns  or  operates 
any  pipeline  facility  used  In  the  transporta- 
tion of  gas  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  under  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  shall  file  with  the  Secretary 
or.  where  an  agreement  pursuant  to  section  5 
Is  in  effect,  with  the  State  agency,  a  plan  for 
Inspection  and  maintenance  of  each  such 
pipeline  facility  owned  or  operated  by  such 
person,  and  any  changes  In  such  plan,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  appropriate  State  agency. 
The  Secretary  may.  by  regulation,  also  re- 
quire persons  who  own  or  operate  pipeline 
facilities  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  to  file  such  plans  for  approval.  If  at  any 
time  the  agency  with  responslWUty  for  en- 
forcement of  compliance  with  the  standards 
established  under  this  Act  finds  that  such 
plan  Ifl  inadequate  to  achieve  safe  opera- 
tion, such  agency  may,  after  notice  and  op- 
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portunlty  for  a  hearing,  require  such  plan 
to  be  revised.  The  plan  required  by  the 
agency  shaU  be  practicable  and  designed  to 
meet  the  need  for  pipeline  safety,  in  deter- 
mining  the  adequacy  of  any  such  plan  luch 
agency  shall  consider — 

(1)  relevant  available  pipeline  safety  data; 

(2)  whether  the  plan  Is  appropriate  for 
the  particular  type  of  pipeline  transporta- 
tion; 

(3)  the  reasonableness  of  the  plan;  and 

(4)  the  extent  to  which  such  plan  will 
contribute  to  public  safety. 

RJBCOROe,    HXPORTB,   AND   INSPECTION 
rOK    COMPLIANCE 

SBC.  12.  (a)  Every  person  engaged  in  the 
transportation  of  gas  or  the  operation  of 
pipeline  facilities  shall  establish  and  main- 
tain such  records,  make  such  reports,  and 
provide  such  Information  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require  to  enable  him  to 
determine  whether  such  person  has  acted 
or  Is  acting  In  compliance  with  this  Act  ana 
the  standards  established  under  this  Act 
Bach  such  pwson  shall,  upon  request  of  an 
officer,  employee,  or  agent  authorized  by  me 
Secretary,  permit  such  officer,  employee,  or 
agent  to  Inspect  books,  papers,  records,  and 
documents  relevant  to  determining  whether 
such  person  has  acted  or  Is  acting  in  com- 
pllance  with  this  Act  and  the  standards  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  conduct 
such  monitoring  of  State  enforcement  prac- 
tices and  such  other  inspection  and  inveetl- 
gation  as  may  be  necessary  to  aid  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  the  standards  established  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  He  shall  furnish  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral any  Information  obtained  indicating 
noncompliance  with  such  standards  for  ap- 
proprlate  action.  For  purposes  of  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act.  officers,  employee*,  or 
agents  authorized  by  the  Secretary,  upon 
presenting  appropriate  credentials  to  the  in- 
dividual In  charge,  are  authorized  (1)  to 
enter  upon,  at  reasonable  times,  pipeline 
facilities,  and  (2)  to  Inspect,  at  reasonable 
times  and  within  reasonable  limits  and  In 
a  reasonable  manner,  such  facilities.  Each 
such  inspection  shall  be  commenced  and 
completed  with  reasonable  promptness. 

(c)  Accident  reports  made  by  any  ofllcer, 
employee,  or  agent  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  shall  be  available  for  use  In 
any  civil,  criminal,  or  other  judicial  proceed- 
ing arising  out  of  such  accident.  Any  such 
officer,  employee,  or  agent  may  be  reqiUred 
to  testify  In  such  proceedings  as  to  the  facta 
developed  In  such  investigations.  Any  such 
report  shall  be  made  available  to  the  public 
In  a  manner  which  need  not  Identify  Indi- 
viduals. All  reports  on  research  project*, 
demonstration  projects,  and  other  related 
activities  shall  be  public  information. 

(d)  All  Information  reported  to  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his  repre- 
sentative pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  (b).or 
(c)  which  Information  contains  or  relates 
to  a  trade  secret  referred  to  in  section  1906 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  shaU  be 
considered  confidential  for  the  purpose  of 
that  section,  except  that  such  information 
may  be  disclosed  to  other  officers  or  employee* 
concerned  with  carrying  out  this  Act  or  when 
relevant  in  any  proceeding  under  this  Act. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  authorize  the 
withholding  of  information  by  the  Secretary 
or  any  officer,  employee,  or  agent  under  hi* 
control,  from  the  duly  authorized  committees 
of  the  Oongress. 

ASMINISTSATION 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
research,  testing,  development,  and  training 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  The  SecreUry  Is  authorized  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  by  contract, 
or  by  grants  to  individuals.  States,  and  non- 
profit institutions. 

(b)  Upon  request,  the  Secretary  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  any 
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information  he  has  concerning  the  safety 
rf  any  materials,  operations,  devices,  or 
nrocesaes  relating  to  the  transportation  of  gas 
or  the  operation  of  pipeline  faculties. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  advise. 
jMlst,  and  cooperate  with  other  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  and  State  and  other 
interested  public  and  private  agencies  and 
persons,  in  the  planning  and  development  of 
(1)  Federal  safety  standards  and  (2)  methods 
for  inspecting  and  testing  to  determine  com- 
pliance with  Federal  safety  standards. 

ETPOBTS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  on  March  17  of  each  year  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  administration 
of  this  Act  for  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
Such  report  shall  Include — 

(1)  a  thorough  compUatlon  of  the  acci- 
dents and  casualties  occurring  In  such  year 
with  a  statement  of  cause  whenever  Investi- 
gated and  determined  by  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board; 

(2)  a  list  of  Federal  gas  pipeline  safety 
standards  established  or  in  effect  in  such  year 
with  Identification  of  standards  newly  estab- 
Uahed  during  such  year; 

(3)  a  summary  of  the  reasons  for  each 
waiver  grapted  imder  section  3(e)  during 
such  year; 

(4)  an  evaluation  of  the  degree  of  observ- 
ance of  appUcable  safety  standards  for  the 
transportation  of  gas  and  pipeline  faciUties 
Including  a  list  of  enforcement  actions,  and 
compromises  of  alleged  violations  by  location 
and  company  name; 

(5)  a  summary  of  outstanding  problems 
confronting  the  administration  of  this  Act 
in  order  of  priority; 

(6)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  research 
activities,  including  the  policy  Implications 
thereof,  completed  as  a  result  of  Government 
and  private  sponsorship  and  technological 
progress  for  safety  achieved  during  such  year; 

(7)  a  list,  with  a  brief  statement  of  the 
Issues,  of  completed  or  pending  judicial  ac- 
tions under  the  Act;  and 

(8)  the  extent  to  which  technical  informa- 
tion was  disseminated  to  the  scientific  com- 
munity and  consumer-oriented  Information 
was  made  available  to  the  public. 

(b)  The  report  required  by  subsection  (a) 
shaU  contain  such  recommendations  for  ad- 
ditional legislation  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to  promote  cooperation  among  the 
several  States  in  the  Improvement  of  gas 
pipeline  safety  and  to  strengthen  the  national 
gas  pipeline  safety  program. 

APPEOPEIATIONS   AUTHORIZED 

Sec  16.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necee- 
tary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
but  not  In  excess  of  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969;  $13,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1070;  and  $16,000,- 
OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1971. 

(b)  To  help  defray  the  expenses  of  Federal 
inspection  and  enforcement  under  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  may  require  the  payment  of  a 
reasonable  annual  fee  to  him  by  all  persons 
engaged  In  the  transportation  of  gas. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  prescribe  safety  stand- 
ards for  the  transportation  of  natural 
and  other  gas  by  pipeline,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  establish  safety  standards  for  gas 
and  oil  pipelines,  this  measure  truly 
benefits  all  Amerlcane.  It  represents  an- 
other advancement  for  the  protection  of 
the  puUle  from  a  hanrd  that  has  i>er- 
haps  existed  for  some  time.  In  this  In- 
Btance  the  Congress  recognized  the  haz- 
ard and  has  done  something  about  it. 


But  most  of  all  the  passage  of  this  meas- 
ure represents  another  outstanding 
achievement  for  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Senator  Magnuson  handled  this  meas- 
ure with  characteristic  skill  and  ability; 
he  devoted  to  it  the  same  deep  interest 
and  diligence  that  he  has  devoted  to 
every  legislative  matter  that  has  gained 
his  support  in  this  body.  The  Senate  owes 
Senator  Magnuson  another  deep  debt  of 
gratitude.  All  America  will  benefit  from 
this  measure  as  it  has  benefitted  from  the 
many,  many  legislative  achievements 
that  bear  his  mark.  We  are  most  grate- 
ful. 

Joining  Senator  Magnuson  to  assure 
the  unanimous  endorsement  of  the  Sen- 
ate was  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee.  Like  Senator  Magnuson,  Sen- 
ator Cotton  exhibited  the  same  deep 
dedication  to  the  public  interest  which 
this  measure  Is  designed  to  benefit.  He 
displayed  a  broad  and  thorough  xmder- 
standlng  of  all  of  Its  provisions  and  urged 
its  adoption  with  characteristic  artlcu- 
lateness. 

The  Senate  is  grateful  also  for  the  con- 
tribution of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
LauscheI.  He  successfully  urged  an 
amendment  and  his  strong  advocacy  as- 
sured that  success.  Of  course,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
ronet]  Is  to  be  commended  for  his  ex- 
emplary statement  on  the  measure. 
While  he  opposed  the  Lauache  amend- 
ment, the  defeat  of  his  position  In  no  way 
reflects  upon  the  outstanding  manner 
In  which  it  was  presented.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  Is  similarly 
to  be  commended.  While  the  Senate  did 
not  vote  to  adopt  his  amendment,  his 
advocacy  certainly  was  sincere  and  ex- 
tremely capable. 

Again  to  Senator  Magnuson  goes  the 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  entire  Senate 
for  leading  the  unanimous  passage  of 
this  propKjsal;  Its  adoption,  I  believe,  is  a 
fine  tribute  to  every  Member. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Sen&te  to  the  House  amendment  to  Sen- 
ate amendment  numbered  2  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  11641)  making  appropriations  for 
certain  civil  fimctions  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Panama 
Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  Study  Commission,  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission.  Inter- 
state Commission  on  the  Potunac  River 
Basin,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
and  the  Water  Resources  Council,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1M8,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


MENTAL  RETARDATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 


from  the  House  on  HJl.  6430,  the  Mefotal 
Retardation  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICi»  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representattrgg  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6430)  to  amend 
the  public  health  laws  relating  to  mental 
retardation,  to  extend,  expand,  and  Im- 
prove them,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
requesting  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  ttte  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  move  that  the  Senate  in- 
sist upon  Its  amendments,  agree  to  the 
request  of  the  Hotise  for  a  conference, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  pert  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Hnx. 
Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr.  Wiluahs  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Kennidy  of  Massa- 
chusette,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Muspht,  and 
Mr.  DojDKicK,  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

PARTNERSHIP  FOR  HEALTH  AMEND- 
MENTS OF   1967 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  on  H.R.  6418.  the  Part- 
nership for  Health  Amendments  of  1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  frun  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to 
the  bUl  <H.R.  6418  >  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  and  expand 
the  authorizations  for  grants  for  compre- 
hensive health  planning  and  services,  to 
broaden  and  improve  the  authorization 
for  research  and  demonstrations  relating 
to  the  delivery  of  health  services,  to  im- 
prove the  performance  of  clinical  labora- 
tories, and  to  authorize  cooperative  ac- 
tivities between  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice hospitals  and  community  facilities, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  requesting  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  move  that  the  Senate  insist 
upon  Its  amendments,  agree  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  House  for  a  conference,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Hill,  Mr. 
Yarborough,  Mr.  WnxiAiis  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr. 
DoHiNicK,  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  DISPOSAL  OP 
BISMUTH  PROM  THE  NATIONAL 
STOCKPILE  AND  THE  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL STOCBa»rLB 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  721,  HJl.  5788. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislatzvx  Clxbk.  A 
bill  (HJl.  5788)  to  authorize  the  dls- 
poeal  of  bismuth  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supidemental  atodtpile. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  tture 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
conslderefi.  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  DISPOSAL  OP 
MOLYBDENUM  FROM  THE  NA- 
TIONAL STOCKPILE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask.  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendai- 
No.  722.  H.R.  5784. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  5784)  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  molybdenum  from  the  national 
stockpile. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  DISPOSAL  OF 

RARE-EARTH  MATERIALS  FROM 
THE  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE  AND 
THE  SUPPLEMENTAL  STOCK- 
PILE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  723.  HH.  5787. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (HJl.  5787)  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  rare-earth  materials  from  the  nation- 
al stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blU  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


FOREIGN    SERVICE    INFORMATION 
OFFICER  CORPS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  699.  S.  633. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Lkgislativb  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  633)  to  promote  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  by  strengthen- 
ing tuid  improving  the  Foreign  Service 
personnel  system  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  through  establishment  of  a 
Foreign  Service  Information  OfBcer 
Corps. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments,  on 
page  2.  line  5,  after  the  word  '"effective- 
ly", strike  out  "the  foreign  affairs"  and 
Insert  "such  functions  and";  in  line  14, 
after  word  "vital"  strike  out  "foreign 
affairs";  In  line  21  after  the  word  "re- 
cruited,", strike  out  "be";  on  page  3,  after 
line  12,  strikeout: 


.\UTH08rrY  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sec.  5.  The  President  shall  from  time  to 
time  prescribe  broad  policies  and  reguJatlona 
with  respect  to  the  general  administration  oT 
the  Foreign  Service  officer  system  and  the 
Foreign  Service  Information  officer  personnel 
system  and  shall  assure  that  the  two  sys- 
tems are  compatible  with  and.  to  the  extent 
practicable,  similar  to  each  other. 

APPOINTMENT   AND   ASSIGNMENT 

Sec.  6.  Subject  to  section  4,  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Information  officers  shall  be  appointed 
and  assigned  at  classes  and  salaries,  and  In 
accordance  with  requirements  and  proce- 
dures, which  correspond  to  those  classes,  sal- 
aries, requirements,  and  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  sections  412,  413,  421,  422,  431.  432, 
441.  500  through  502,  511,  512,  514  through 
520.  571  through  575,  and  578  of  the  Foreign 
Serv'lce  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

POLICIES    AND    REGULATIONS 

Sec.  5.  The  Foreign  Service  Information  of- 
ficer personnel  system  shaU  be  compatible 
with  the  Foreign  Service  officer  personnel 
system.  Toward  this  end.  the  Director  with 
respect  to  the  Foreign  Service  Information' 
officer  personnel  system  and  the  Secretary  of 
Stat«  with  respect  to  the  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer personnel  system,  after  consultation  with 
such  officials  as  the  President  may  determine, 
shall  promulgate  policies  and  regulations 
governing  such  systems.  Both  systems  shall 
be  administered,  to  the  extent  practicable.  In 
conformity  with  general  policies  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Federal  Government  Issued  in 
accordance  with  law. 

APPOI!*rrMENT     AND    ASSIGNMENT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Subject  to  section  4,  Foreign 
Service  Information  officers  shall  be  appointed 
and  assigned  at  classes  and  salaries,  and  In 
accordance  with  requirements  and  proce- 
dures, which  correspond  to  those  classes,  sal- 
aries, requirements,  and  procedures,  except 
with  regard  to  career  ambassadors,  prescribed 
by  sections  412.  413,  421,  422,  431(c).  432,  441, 
500,  501(b),  502(b),  511,  514  through  520, 
571  through  575.  and  578  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1949  as  amended. 

(b)  The  President  shall,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint 
Career  Ministers  for  Information. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  State  may,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Director,  furnish  the  President 
with  the  names  of  Foreign  Service  Informa- 
tion officers  qualified  for  appointment  to  the 
class  of  Career  Minister  for  Information,  to- 
gether with  pertinent  Information  about  such 
officers,  but  no  person  shall  be  appointed  into 
the  class  of  Career  Minister  for  Information 
who  has  not  been  appointed  to  serve  in  an 
Embassy  as  a  Minister  for  Public  Aflairs  or 
appointed  or  assigned  to  serve  In  a  position 
which.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Director,  Is  of 
comparable  Importance.  A  list  of  such  posi- 
tions shall  from  time  to  time  be  published 
by  the  Director. 

(d)  The  per  annum  salary  of  a  Career  Min- 
ister for  Information  shall  be  the  same  as 
that  provided  by  section  412  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  for  the  class 
of  CEireer  Minister. 

On  page  6,  line  10.  after  "Sec.  9."  Insert 
"(a)";  In  line  14.  after  the  word  "offi- 
cers.", strike  out  "And"  and  Insert  "Any"; 
after  line  18.  insert: 

(b)  In  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  the  President  may  prescribe,  any  Foreign 
Service  Staff  officer  or  employee  appointed 
by  the  Agency  who  has  completed  at  least 
ten  years  of  continuous  service,  exclusive  of 
military  service,  in  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
Agency  shall  become  a  participant  in  the  For- 
eign Service  retirement  and  cMsablllty  system 
and  shall  make  a  special  contribution  to  the 
Foreign    Service    retirement   and    dlaablllty 


fund  In  accordance  with  the  provlsioog  at 
aecUon  862  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  I04e, 
as  amended.  ^^ 

(c)  Any  such  officer  or  employee  who 
under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (b)  of  this 
section,  becomes  a  participant  in  the  Foreign 
Service  retirement  and  disability  system 
shall  be  mandatorily  retired  for  age  durljtt* 
the  third  year  after  the  effective  date  of  that 
paragraph  if  he  attains  age  sixty-four  or  if 
he  is  over  age  sixty-four;  during  the  fourth 
year  at  age  sixty-three;  during  the  fifth  year 
at  age  sixty-two;  during  the  sixth  year  at  age 
alxty-one,  and  thereafter  at  age  sixty. 

(d)  Any  officer  or  employee  who  becomes  a 
participant  In  the  Foreign  Service  retire- 
ment and  disability  system  under  the  provl. 
slons  of  paragraph  (b)  of  this  section  who  li 
age  fifty-seven  or  over  on  the  effective  date 
of  that  paragraph,  may  retire  voluntarily  at 
any  time  before  mandatory  retirement  under 
paragraph  (c)  of  this  section  and  receive  re- 
tirement benefits  under  section  821  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (b)  of 
this  section  become  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  which  begins  more  than 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  except  that  any  Foreign  Service  Staff 
officer  or  employee,  who  at  the  time  this  Act 
becomes  effective  meets  the  requirements  for 
participation  In  the  Foreign  Service  retire- 
ment and  disability  system,  may  elect  to  be- 
come a  participant  In  the  system  before  the 
mandatory  provisions  become  effective.  Such 
Foreign  Service  Staff  officers  and  employees 
shall  become  participants  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  second  month  following  the 
date  of  their  application  for  earlier  partldp*- 
tion. 

At  the  top  of  page  9,  strike  out: 

BOAHD  OF  THE  rORXICN  SEKVICK  AND  THE  BOAIO 
OF    KXAMINXRS    FOS    THB    FOREIGN    SCSTIOI 

S»c.  12.  The  functions  of  the  Board  of  the 
Foreign  Service  and  the  Board  of  ExanUnen 
for  the  Forelgrn  Service,  established  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  4  of  1965,  exercised  with  respect 
to  Foreign  Service  officers  shall  be  exercised 
with  respect  to  Foreign  Service  Information 
officers. 

In  line  10,  change  the  section  number 
from  "13"  to  "12";  after  Une  18.  Insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

TRANSTEB  OF  AGENCY  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OFFICBS 
TO  FOREIGN  SERVICE  INFORMATION  OFFICII 
STATTT8 

Ssc.  13.  Agency  Foreign  Service  officers  on 
active  service  on  the  effective  date  of  thla 
Act  shall,  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  classes  in  which  they  are 
serving  on  such  date  to  the  comparable 
salaries  and  classes  of  Foreign  Service  in- 
formation officers  established  by  this  Act. 
Service  in  the  former  class  shall  be  con> 
sldered  as  constituting  service  In  the  new 
class  for  the  purposes  of  determining  (1) 
eligibility  for  promotion,  in  accordance  with 
the  provlslonB  of  section  632,  (2)  liability 
for  separation  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  S33.  (3)  continuation  of 
probationary  status  pursuant  to  section  635, 
and  (4)  credit  for  time  served  toward  In-class 
promotion  In  accordance  with  section  626. 

And  on  page  10,  after  line  8,  strike 
out: 

Sxc.  14.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vlslon  of  this  Act  and  the  last  sentence  oi 
section  3320  of  title  6  of  the  United  State* 
Code,  section  S320  (except  the  last  sentence 
thereof)  of  such  title,  relating  to  veterans' 
prefarencs,  shall  be  applicable  to  applicant* 
for  appolatment  and  persons  appointed  ai, 
Foreign  Serrle*  Isf  onnatlon  officers  pnxsuant 
to  this  Act  In  like  manner  as  such  seottom 
are  applicable  to  applicants  for,  euid  persooi 
appointed  in,  the  competitive  service. 
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And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert : 

sac  14.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
gection  3320  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
code,  the  fact  that  any  appUcant  U  a  vet- 
eran or  disabled  veteran,  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 2108  (1)  or  (2)  of  such  title,  shall  be 
taken  into  consideration  as  an  affirmative 
factor  in  the  selection  of  applicants  for  initial 
appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers  or 
Foreign  Service  information  officers. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

S.  633 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemtled,  That  there 
U  hereby  established  a  category  of  officers  of 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  "the  Agency")  to  be 
known  as  Foreign  Service  Information  officers. 

STATEMENT    OF    POLICT 

Sec.  2.  It  ts  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  career 
service  for  officers  of  the  Agency  who  serve 
our  country  throughout  the  world  in  a  vital 
function  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States  is  essential  to  enable  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
thereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Director") 
to  carry  out  effectively  such  functions  and 
responsibilities  assigned  to  the  Agency. 

STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSES 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
hereby  declares  that  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  are — 

(a)  to  provide  a  statutory  basis  necessary 
for  a  worldwide  career  officer  personnel  sys- 
tem designed  to  meet  the  continuing  needs 
of  both  the  Agency  and  those  qualified  citi- 
zens who  shall  serve  as  Foreign  Service  in- 
formation officers  in  this  vital  activity; 

(b)  to  give  the  Director  the  full  range  of 
personnel  authority  necessary  to  establish 
and  administer  the  Foreign  Service  Informa- 
tion Officer  Corps; 

(c)  to  regularize  the  personnel  system  of 
the  Agency  by  establishing  a  career  service 
m  which  qualified  Foreign  Service  informa- 
tion officers  may  be  recruited,  trained,  and 
serve; 

(d)  to  assure  maximum  efficiency  and  flex- 
ibility in  the  utilizaUon  of  the  talents  of 
Foreign  Service  Information  officers;  and 

(e)  to  accord  Foreign  Service  Information 
officers  the  same  rights  and  perquisites  and 
to  subject  them  to  the  same  stringent  judg- 
ment of  performance  as  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers employed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended. 

AtTTHOWTT  OF  THE  DIRECTOE 

Sec.  4.  Foreign  Service  Information  officers 
shall  be  under  the  direction  and  authority 
of  the  Director  of  the  Agency.  Authority 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  State  with  re- 
spect to  Foreign  Service  officers  shall  be  avail- 
able on  the  same  basis  to  the  Director  of  the 
Agency  with  respect  to  Foreign  Service  in- 
formation officers,  exceprt  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1 1  of  this  Act. 

POUCraS  AND  REGULATIONS 

Sec.  5.  The  Foreign  Service  Information  of- 
ficer personnel  system  shall  be  compatible 
with  the  Foreign  Service  officer  personnel 
system.  Toward  this  end,  the  Director  with 
respect  to  the  Foreign  Service  information 
officer  personnel  system  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  with  respect  to  the  Foreign  Service 
officer  personnel  system,  after  consultation 
with  such  officials  as  the  PresidMit  may  deter- 
mine, shall  promulgate  policies  and  regula- 
tions governing  such  systems.  Both  systems 
shall  be  administered,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, In  conformity  with  general  policies 
and  regulations  of  the  Federal  Oovernment 
Issued  In  accordance  with  law. 

APPOXNIMXNT  Ain>  ASSIflNMXNT 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Subject  to  section  4,  Foreign 
Benlct  Information  officers  shall  be  appointed 


and  assigned  at  classes  and  salaries,  and  In 
accordance  with  requirements  and  proce- 
dures, which  correspond  to  those  classes, 
salaries,  requirements,  and  procediires,  ex- 
cept with  regard  to  career  ambassadors,  pre- 
scribed by  sections  412.  413.  421.  422.  431(c), 
432.  441,  600.  501(b) .  60a(b).  511.  514  through 
620.  571  through  575,  and  578  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended. 

(b)  The  President  shall,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint 
Career  Ministers  for  Information. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  State  may,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Director,  furnish  the  President 
with  the  names  of  Foreign  Service  Informa- 
tion officers  qualified  for  appointment  to  the 
class  of  Career  Minister  for  Information,  to- 
gether with  pertinent  information  about 
such  officers,  but  no  person  shall  be  ap- 
pointed into  the  class  of  Career  Minister  for 
Information  who  has  not  been  appointed  to 
ser\e  In  an  Embassy  as  a  Minister  for  Public 
Affairs  or  aK>ointed  or  assigned  to  serve  in 
a  position  which,  in  the  c^nlon  of  the  Di- 
rector, is  of  comparable  Importance.  A  list 
of  such  positions  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  published  by  the  Director. 

(d)  The  p>er  annum  salary  of  a  Cajeer 
Minister  for  Information  shall  be  the  same 
as  that  provided  by  section  412  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  for  the  class 
of  Career  Minister. 

PROMOTION 

Sec,  7.  Foreign  Service  Information  officers 
shall  be  promoted  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  621  through  623,  and 
626  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended,  and  shall  receive  within -class 
salary  Increases  In  accordance  with  section 
625  of  such  Act. 

SEPARATION  AND  RTTIBEMENT 

Ssc.  8.  Foreign  Service  information  officers 
shall  be  separated  and  retired  in  accordance 
with  sections  631  through  637  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

PARTICIPATION  TS  THE  FOREIGN  SISVICE 
RETIREMENT  AND  DISABILITT  STSTEM 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Foreign  Service  Information  of- 
ficers shall  be  participants  in  and  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  the  Foreign  Service  retirement 
and  disability  system  under  title  Vni  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  on 
the  same  basis  as  Foreign  Service  officers.  Any 
such  Foreign  Service  Information  officer  who 
becomes  a  participant  In  such  system  shall 
make  contributions  to  the  Fcwelgn  Service 
retirement  and  disability  fund  on  the  same 
basis  as  Foreign  Service  officers. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  the  President  may  prescribe,  any  Foreign 
Service  Staff  officer  or  employe  appointed  by 
the  Agency  who  has  completed  at  least  ten 
years  of  continuous  service,  exclusive  of  mili- 
tary service,  in  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
Agency  shall  become  a  participant  In  the 
Foreign  Service  retirement  and  disability 
system  and  shall  make  a  special  contribution 
to  the  Foreign  Service  retirement  and  dis- 
ability ftmd  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  862  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1944.  as  amended. 

(c)  Any  such  officer  or  employee  who,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  paragraph  (b)  of  this 
section,  becomes  a  participant  in  the  FOTClgn 
Service  retirement  and  disability  system, 
shall  be  mandatorily  retired  for  age  during 
the  third  year  after  the  effective  date  of 
that  paragraph  if  he  attains  age  sixty-four 
or  If  he  is  over  age  sixty-four;  during  the 
fourth  year  at  age  sixty-three:  during  the 
fifth  year  at  age  sixty-two;  during  the  sixth 
year  at  age  sixty-one,  and  thereafter  at  age 
sixty. 

(d)  Any  officer  or  employee  who  beootnes 
a  participant  in  the  Foreign  Service  retire- 
ment and  disability  system  under  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (b)  of  this  section  who 
Is  age  fifty-seven  or  over  on  the  effective 
date  of  that  paragraph,  may  retire  volun- 


tarUy  at  any  time  before  mandatory  retire- 
ment under  paragraph  (c)  of  this  section 
and  receive  retirement  benefits  under  section 
821  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (b)  of 
this  section  becomes  effective  on  the  first 
day— of  the  first  month  which  begliu  more 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  except  that  any  Foreign  Service 
Staff  officer  or  employee,  who  at  the  Ume 
this  Act  becomes  effective  meets  the  require- 
ments for  participation  in  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice retirement  and  disability  system,  may 
elect  to  become  a  participant  in  the  system 
before  the  mandatory  provisions  become  ef- 
fective. Such  Foreign  Service  Staff  officers 
and  employees  shall  become  participants  ef- 
fective on  the  first  day  of  the  second  month 
following  the  date  of  their  appUcatlon  for 
earlier  participation. 

OTHER  APPLICABLE  PROVISIONS  OF  LAW 

Sec.  10.  All  other  provisions  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  or  of  any 
other  law,  which  apply  to  FcM^lgn  Service 
officers  and  are  not  referred  to  above,  shall 
be  applicable  to  Foreign  Service  Information 
officers. 

COMMIBBIOlftNO     AND     AS81GNMXNT     AS     DIPI/X-' 
MATIC     AND     CONSTTLAB     OFFICIRS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State  may, 
upon  request  of  the  Director,  recommend  to 
the  President  that  Foreign  Service  informa- 
tion officers  be  commissioned  as  diplomatic 
or  consular  officers,  or  both,  In  accordance 
with  section  612  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  may,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Director,  assign  Foreign  Service 
Information  officers,  commissioned  as  diplo- 
matic or  consular  officers,  to  serve  under  such 
commissioners  In  accordance  with  sections 
612  and  614  of  the  Forelga  Service  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended, 

INTKHPRSTATION  AND  CONSTBtJCTION 

Sec.  12.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the 
term  'Torelgn  Service  officer"  when  used  In 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended, 
or  in  any  other  provision  of  law  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  "Foreign  Service  infor- 
mation officer"  and  the  tern  "Secretary  of 
State"  when  used  with  respect  to  authorities 
applicable  to  Foreign  Service  officers  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  with  respect  to 
Foreign  Service  information  officers. 

TRANSTES  OF  AGENCY  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OFFICERS 
TO  FOREIGN  SERVICE  INFORMATION  OFFICER 
STATTTS 

Sec.  13.  Agency  Foreign  Service  officers  on 
active  service  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  shall,  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  be  transferred 
from  the  classes  in  which  they  are  serving  on 
such  date  to  the  coii4>arable  salaries  and 
classes  of  Foreign  Service  Information  officers 
established  by  this  Act.  Service  In  the  f  omMr 
class  shall  be  considered  as  constituting  ssrv- 
ice  In  the  new  class  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
termining (1)  eligibility  for  promotion,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  622, 
(2)  liability  for  separation,  in  accordance 
with  the  provlsloas  of  section  633.  (3)  con- 
tinuation of  probationary  status  pursuant  to 
section  636.  and  (4)  credit  for  time  served 
toward  in-class  promotion  In  accordance 
with  section  625. 

VXTXXANS'    PaZFESENCE 

Sec.  14.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
secuon  3320  of  Utle  6  of  the  United  States 
Code,  the  fact  that  any  appUcant  Is  a  veteran 
or  disabled  veteran,  as  defined  In  section  2106 
(1)  or  (3)  of  such  title,  shall  be  taken  Into 
consideration  as  an  afllnnatlTS  factor  In  the 
selection  of  applicants  for  Initial  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Servlc«  Offlosrs  or  Forotgn 
Service  lnfarma.Uon  officers. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIjD.  Mr.  President,  the 

pending  bill  was  reported  unanimously 
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by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
A  number  of  subcommittee  hearings  were 
held  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell]  . 

This  is  a  measure  quite  different  from 
the  ones  that  have  been  before  the  Senate 
before.  I  am  hopeful  that  after  an  ap- 
propriate explanation  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  the 
Senate  will  see  fit  to  approve  this 
measure. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very 
simple  bill  designed  to  correct  a  per- 
sonnel problem  in  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  which  has  existed  since  the 
Agency  was  established  14  years  ago.  It 
would  authorize  a  personnel  system  for 
the  career  officers  of  the  Agency  com- 
parable to  the  Foreign  Service  officer 
system  of  the  Department  of  State. 

The  professional  officers  of  the  USIA 
are  neither  a  part  of  the  civil  service  nor 
the  career  foreign  service.  They  serve 
under  appointments  as  Foreign  Service 
Reserve  officers,  a  category  by  law  in- 
tended for  bringing  persons  with  special- 
ized slcills  into  the  foreign  service  for 
temporary  periods.  Sliice  the  Agency  was 
established  Its  officers  have  been  out  in 
limbo,  careerwise.  Yet  these  officers 
serve  side  by  side  with  Foreign  Service 
officers  at  posts  around  the  world. 

As  background  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
last  year  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations rejected  an  executive  branch  pro- 
posal to  make  USIA  officers  a  part  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Officer  Corps.  But  it 
did  approve,  and  the  Senate  subsequently 
passed,  a  bill  to  give  unlimited  appoint- 
ments to  the  Agency's  reserve  officers 
and  told  the  administration  to  come  up 
with  a  legislative  proposal  to  take  care 
of  the  problem  permanently.  But  this 
bill  was  not  acted  on  by  the  House  prior 
to  adjournment.  The  administration,  in 
response  to  the  Senate  directive,  recom- 
mended enactment  of  the  personnel 
framework  incorporated  in  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate.  S.  633  has  the  full 
support  of  the  executive  branch. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  au- 
thorize establishment  of  a  personnel 
category  for  the  USIA  to  be  known  as 
foreign  service  information  officer.  The 
foreign  sendee  Information  officer  sys- 
tem would  be  based  on  the  authority  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  and  would  be 
comparable  In  all  respects  to  the  for- 
eign service  officer  system — except  that 
there  would  not  be  a  rank  similar  to  that 
of  career  ambassador.  Appointment 
promotion,  assignment,  separation,  and 
retirement  would  all  be  governed  by  the 
same  high  standards  applicable  to  the 
Foreign  Service  Officer  Corps.  As  the 
committee's  report  makes  clear,  the 
career  officers  of  the  agency  will  not  be 
brought  Into  the  new  system  en  masse 
but  through  a  selective  process  to  Insure 
that  only  the  best  qualified  career  re- 
serve officers  are  appointed  as  foreign 
service  Information  officers. 

The  bill  also  ma.kes  the  principle  of 
veterans  preference  applicable  to  the 
Initial  selections  of  for^gn  service  of- 
flcerg  and  foreign  service  Information 
officers,  making  the  principle  apply  for 
the  first  time  to  selection  of  foreign 
service  officers. 
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Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  the 
foreign  service  staff  personnel  of  USIA, 
with  more  than  10  years'  service,  would 
become  eligible  to  participate  in  the  for- 
eign service  retirement  sysi«m,  on  the 
same  basis  accorded  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment's staff  personnel  when  they  were 
brought  into  the  retirement  system  6 
years  ago. 

This  bill  will  not  add  any  employees  to 
the  Government  payroll  and  it  will  not 
result  in  any  increases  in  grade  or  salary 
for  USIA  personnel.  The  only  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  will  be  from  the  increased  re- 
tirement benefits  that  will  eventually  be 
paid  the  affected  employees  over  and 
above  the  amount  they  would  have  re- 
ceived under  the  civil  service  retirement 
system.  The  executive  branch  has  esti- 
mated that  these  additional  retiiement 
benefits  will  amount  to  $16,300,000  over 
the  next  75  years. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  simply  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  the  dissemination 
abroad  of  information  of  the  USIA  is 
here  to  stay  and  that,  if  the  Agency  is 
to  perform  its  responsibilities  in  an  ef- 
fective manner,  it  should  have  a  career 
personnel  system  for  its  professional  of- 
ficers comparable  to  the  Foreign  Service 
officer  system  in  the  Department  of 
State. 

When  the  USIA  was  created  as  an  in- 
dependent agency  14  years  ago.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  made  it  clear  that  the 
personnel  authority  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  was  not  suitable  as  a  permanent 
framework  and  that  additional  author- 
ity, tailored  to  the  Agency's  needs,  would 
be  required.  In  his  message  to  the  Con- 
gress transmitting  the  reorganization 
plan  which  established  the  Agency  he 
said : 

While  these  (personnel)  arrangements  will 
enable  the  new  agency  to  function  with  rea- 
sonable effectiveness  from  the  outset.  I  do 
not  consider  them  permanently  suitable. 

The  "temporary"  arrangements  he  re- 
ferred to  still  govern  the  Agency's  for- 
eign service  personnel. 

Every  living  former  director  of  the 
Agency  has  endorsed  this  bill;  this  per- 
sonnel system  was  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  Personnel 
headed  by  the  late  Christian  Herter;  the 
U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Informa- 
tion has  repeatedly  asked  the  Congress 
to  enact  this  legislation;  and  the  Amer- 
ican Foreign  Service  Association,  repre- 
senting the  foreign  service  personnel  of 
State.  USIA,  and  AID,  has  endorsed  the 
bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
these  letters  and  appropriate  excerpts 
from  the  reports  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  there  Was  no 
testimony  at  the  committee's  hearings 
in  opposition  to  the  basic  system  which 
this  bill  would  authorize,  although  there 
were  some  objections  to  certain  proce- 
dural aspects  of  the  present  foreign  serv- 
ice system. 

And  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  bill 
was  reported  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  without  objection. 

All  this  bill  does  is  give  the  USIA  the 
basic  personnel  authority  needed  to  at- 


tract and  hold  the  best  people  this  coun- 
try has  to  offer.  If  Congress,  by  leglsla- 
tlon.  or  the  President,  by  reorganization 
plan,  decides  to  transfer  the  USlA's 
functions  to  the  State  Department  at 
some  future  date,  that  is  another  matter 
But  I  am  not  aware  that  any  legislaUoii 
to  abolish  the  USIA  has  been  Introduced 
since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. And,  to  my  knowledge,  none  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  advocated  such  a  step  re- 
gardless of  how  they  might  feel  aixDut 
the  Agency's  effectiveness  in  carrylna 
out  its  responsibilities. 

After  14  years  I  think  it  is  time  for 
the  Congress  to  admit  that  the  USIA 
performs  a  vital  function  in  foreign  pol- 
icy  and  that  the  need  for  the  Agency  ]& 
a  fact  of  International  life.  As  the  1962 
Herter  committee  report  said: 

There  can  now  be  no  question  that  the 
Information  and  cultural  programs  are  an 
enduring  and  organic  tool  of  American  for- 
eign policy. 

In  a  letter  to  me  last  September  27, 
former  President  Eisenhower  stated  the 
problem  quite  clearly  when  he  wrote: 

Ever  since  the  close  of  World  War  n  the 
U.S.  Information  service  haa  existed  on  a 
hand-to-mouth  basis,  thus  diminishing  lt» 
capacity  to  draw  Into  the  organization  reaUj 
competent  people.  Because  the  program  hw 
no  political  appeal  It  Is  far  too  often  scorned 
by  the  Ignorant  or  by  those  who  seek  only 
votes. 

Not  only  do  I  believe  that  there  should  be 
a  much  more  Intensive  and  stable  effort  In 
this  field,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  untU  the 
Service  Is  established  on  a  permanent  basl*  w» 
shall  not  be  able  to  get  the  best  kind  of 
people  out  of  such  appropriations  aa  may  be 
made. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  the  letter  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Incidentally, 
I  have  been  asked  about  the  significance 
of  the  bill's  reference  to  the  principle  of 
veteran's  preference.  In  this  connection, 
I  would  like  to  report  the  language  of 
our  report  on  the  bill  dated  November  1, 
1967  which  states: 

The  provision  approved  by  the  cMnmlttee 
win  require,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that  an 
applicant  for  either  the  Foreign  Service  Offi- 
cer Corps  of  the  Department  of  State  or  the 
Foreign  Service  Information  Officer  Corps  of 
USIA  who  Is  a  veteran  be  given  preference 
over  a  nonveteran.  If  their  quallflcatlons  an 
equal  In  all  other  respects.  In  making  the 
principle  of  veterans  preference  applicable  by 
law,  rather  than  by  practice,  the  committee 
recognizes  that  those  applicants  who  have 
served  In  the  Armed  Forces  have  acquired 
practical  knowledge,  experience,  and  instruc- 
tion that  will  better  enable  them  to  serve 
their  country  In  a  civilian  capacity. 

What  this  means,  colloquially,  Is  that 
when  the  quallflcatlons  of  two  candi- 
dates for  admission  are  equal,  the  veter- 
an will  get  the  break. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  could 
get  along  without  creating  a  career  sys- 
tem for  the  Foreign  Service  personnel  of 
its  Information  and  cultural  affadrs  ac- 
tivity. Our  foreign  policy  will  not  col- 
lapse if  this  bill  does  not  go  through. 
It  can  be  argued  that  the  USIA  has  mud- 
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(fled  along  for  14  years  without  a  career 
nersonnel  system;  surely  it  can  get  along 
Jrithout  one  for  a  few  years.  The  point 
Is  not  that  it  has  "gotten  along"— it  is 
that  the  Congress  has  been  derelict  in 
Its  duty  for  leaving  these  career  officers 
out  in  limbo. 

I  believe  that  the  Agency  does  a  very 
capable  job  in  carrying  out  its  mandate — 
afar  more  capable  job  than  Congress  has 
any  right  to  expect  from  persormel 
who  are  treated  as  second-class  civil 
servants.  This  bill  does  no  more  than  re- 
move the  stigma  attached  to  these  dedi- 
cated officers.  It  is  a  proposal  for  smiple 
justice  and  fairness — to  give  them  treat- 
ment comparable  to  that  given  their  co- 
workers in  the  Foreign  Service  Officer 
Corps. 

This  bill  is  long  overdue  and  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  pass  it  by  an  overwhelming 
margin. 

EXHIBn   1 

Duke  UNrvERsriT, 
RxTLE  or  Law  Research  Center. 

Durham,  N.C.,  October  3.  1967. 
Hon.  Claibdrne  Pell. 

Chairman,  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Service  Information  Officer  Corps, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Pell:  This  letter  Is  written 
In  support  of  S.  633  and  S.  2003.  which  would 
authorize  a  career  service  for  the  foreign  serv- 
ice personnel  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency.  As  a  former  Director  of  this 
agency.  I  should  like  to  express  the  strongest 
possible  endorsement  of  this  measure.  In- 
deed, It  Is  many  years  overdue,  and  should 
have  been  an  Integral  part  of  the  U.S.I.A.  per- 
sonnel system  from  the  beginning  of  that 
agency's  Independent  status.  It  is  well-known 
that,  by  any  objective  test,  many  of  the 
overseas  U.s'l.A.  personnel  are  expected  to 
have  a  background  of  quallflcatlons  and  also 
are  entrusted  with  responslblUtles  com- 
parable with  those  of  regular  foreign  service 
officers  of  the  State  Department.  It  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  recruiting  and  holding 
of  first-rate  personnel  for  these  positions  If 
they  could  be  assured  of  the  status  and  the 
prlvUeges  that  would  be  afforded  by  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  It  seems  to  me.  therefore, 
that  the  provision  of  this  career  service  Is 
essential,  both  ae  a  matter  of  simple  Justice 
to  the  U.S.I.A.  officers  themselves,  and  as  a 
matter  of  serving  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  In  obtaining  and  retaining  the 
most  highly  qualified  public  servants  to  dis- 
charge this  highly  important  responsibility  of 
explaining  this  country  and  Its  policies  to 
the  people  of  the  world. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Abthttb  Larson, 

Director. 

Department  or  State, 
Foreign  Service  iNSTrrtrrE. 
Washington,  October  6,  1967. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell, 

Chairman,  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Service  Information  Officer  Corps, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Dear  Claiborne:   I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  In  your  letter  of  September  26 
to  comment  on  S.  633  and  S.  3002. 

I  support  fully  and  with  enthusiasm  the 
concept  of  a  career  foreign  service  for  USIA. 
The  activities  carried  on  by  that  Agency  have 
become  a  valuable  and  continuing  aspect  of 
the  conduct  of  the  foreign  relation*  of  the 
United  States,  and  1  am  confident  that  the 
national  Interests  of  the  United  States  would 
be  advanced  by  extending  the  career  principle 
to  the  pereoonel  engaged  In  this  work. 

Some  of  the  persons  concerned  have  been 
active  In  thla  endeavor  of  more  than  85  years, 
always  In  a  precarious  and  uncertain  status 
due  to  the  absence  of  career  legislation. 


Coaslderatlon  of  career  legislation  for  USIA 
has  been  going  on  for  more  than  ten  years. 
Some  of  the  ablest  officers  have  continued  on 
their  jobs  solely  because  of  the  expectation 
that  career  legislation  would  be  enacted.  The 
legislation  Is  necessary  not  only  to  attract 
able  young  men  to  USIA  work  but  also  to 
retain  the  most  experienced  and  qualified 
officers  now  employed. 

Moreover,  simple  justice  and  equity  call 
for  enactment  of  the  bill.  The  persons  in- 
volved have  devoted  their  careers  to  the  work 
and  are  entitled  to  recognition  of  such. 

I   appreciate   your  support  of  the   career 
principle  and  hope  your  present  efforts  will 
finally  bring  success  to  the  Important  and 
long-discussed  project. 
Sincerely. 

George  V.  Allen, 
Former  Director,  USIA. 

U.S.    Advisort   Commission    on 

Informatton. 
Washington,  D.C,  October  12,  1967. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pell:  The  United  States 
Advisory  Commission  on  Information  sup- 
ports— with  a  conviction  of  urgency — the 
creation  of  a  Foreign  Service  Information 
Officer  Corps.  Ours  Is  not  a  new  advocacy;  It 
began  In  the  early  '508,  and  waa  renewed  as 
recently  as  our  22d  Report  to  the  Congreea 
this  year. 

The  premature  termination  of  promising 
careers  In  the  U.S.  Information,  education 
and  cxiltural  program  abroad  must  not  be 
allowed  to  grow  chronic.  The  dedicated  men 
and  women  who  have  served  their  country 
with  neither  perquisites  nor  assurance  of  a 
career  system  should  no  longer  be  denied 
what  they  have  for  so  long  deserved. 

We  find  S.  633  and  S.  2002  both  equal  to 
the  task,  and  are  confident  that  their  dif- 
ferences can  be  reconciled.  We  do.  however, 
find  It  pertinent  to  underscore  what  we  con- 
sider the  appropriateness  of  those  provisions 
m  Section  6  b.  c  and  d  of  S.  2002  pertaining 
to  the  establishment  of  Career  Ministers  for 
Information,  and  urge  that  they  be  retained. 
The  creation  of  these  and  other  categories 
will  strengthen,  prolong  and  enrich  the  ca- 
reers of  those  on  whom  we  must  rely  for  the 
effective  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Prank  Stanton. 

Statement  or  Thtoikjre  C.  Steeibert 
As  director  of  USIA  from  August  1963  to 
November  1966, 1  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  personnel  of  the  Agency  was  the  critical 
resource  required  for  successful  efforts  to- 
ward attaining  Its  objectives  overseas.  There 
was  no  question  but  that  It  far  exceeded  the 
Importance  of  the  amounts  of  moneys  appro- 
priated for  Its  operations,  aside  from  the 
Tninimiim  amount  necessary  to  keen  the 
machinery  going. 

Under  my  administration,  the  Agency  first 
came  into  being  as  a  separate  executive 
agency  under  a  reorganization  plan  which 
separated  It  from  the  State  Department. 
After  setting  up  a  new  organization  struc- 
ture. It  became  apparent  that  recruiting  per- 
sonnel was  the  critical  factor  In  establish- 
ing a  more  efficient  Independent  operation 
of  Information  activities.  Although  much  ex- 
perienced and  valuable  personnel  was  avail- 
able, at  the  same  time  aggressive  recruit- 
ment to  fill  the  ranks  had  to  be  undertaken. 
Our  experience  was  that  without  a  career 
service  whereby  the  higher  ranks  would  be 
assvired  of  progreeslon.  continuity  and  re- 
tirement, the  appeal  was  not  attractive  to 
able  Individuals.  In  addition  to  difficulties 
In  recruitment,  the  retention  of  more  able 
employees  became  a  difficult  problem.  De- 
spite successful  efforts  to  raise  salary  levels 
to  compare  less  unfavorahly  with  bUBlnesB 


salaries,  It  mvist  be  remembered  that  In  In- 
formation activities  experienced  personnel 
can  command,  generally,  much  higher  sala- 
ries in  the  fields  of  publishing,  broadcast- 
ing, and  pubUc  relations.  Since  government 
salaries  can  never  equal  those  of  Industry  In 
the  higher  ranges,  the  advantages  of  a 
career  service  are  essential  to  overcome  the 
disproportion  In  annual  earnings. 

The  above  factors  become  of  greater  ur- 
gency and  more  critical  Import  as  the  In- 
formation service  Is  about  to  develop  higher 
qualities  of  specialized  ability  In  the  vari- 
ous Information  capacities. 

Without  a  career  service,  information 
agency  personnel  In  the  field  Is  at  a  dis- 
advantage as  against  the  foreign  service  per- 
sonnel with  which  It  Is  Intimately  associated. 
Although  harmonious  working  arrange- 
ments in  the  diplomatic  establishment  of 
the  field  missions  have  been  achieved,  at  the 
same  time  a  comparable  career  service  would 
In  fact  provide  an  equality  for  Information 
personnel  as  compared  with  the  foreign 
service  personnel  with  whom  It  must  work 
Intimately. 

Beginning  with  fiscal  '69.  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency  will  have  existed  as  an  Inde- 
pendent agency  In  the  executive  branch  for 
15  years.  Its  successful  operation  has  de- 
monstrated the  validity  of  the  separate  ad- 
ministration and  functioning  of  the  spe- 
cialized information  activities  as  compared 
to  their  previous  Incorporation  within  the 
State  Department.  Since  this  successful  ex- 
perience supports  the  continued  independ- 
ent operation  of  the  Agency  Indefinitely  In 
the  future.  It  Is  now  time  to  provide  It 
with  the  career  system  which  wUl  permit  It 
to  ^unction  to  the  highest  degree  of  ef- 
ficiency. 

October  9,  1967. 

American  Foreign  Service 

AsaociATioN. 
Washington.  DC.  Septer.iber  27. 1967. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fclbright, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright:  As  President  of 
the  American  Foreign  Service  Association, 
representing  more  than  7.000  foreign  service 
employees  of  the  Department  of  State,  AID 
and  USIA,  I  wish  to  endorse  and  support  the 
legislative  proposals,  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  to  ee- 
tablUh  a  career  Foreign  Service  Information 
Officer  Corps  in  USIA.  I  am  joined  In  this 
endorsement  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Association. 

The  information  and  cultural  activities  of 
our  Government  today  are  an  inseparable 
part  of  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations 
abroad.  Employees  of  USIA  who  cany  on 
these  activities  work  closely  with  Foreign 
Service  officers  of  the  Department  at  the 
same  locations  In  a  common  effort  to  further 
our  national  interests.  Recognition  of  theee 
employees  as  career  personnel  Is,  In  my  opin- 
ion and  that  of  the  Board,  long  past  due. 

Two  bUls  to  achieve  this  purpoee  are  pend- 
ing before  the  oommlttee— 8-2002  Intro- 
duced on  request  from  the  Executive  Branch 
and  S-633  Introduced  by  Senator  PeU  of 
Rhode  Island.  The  two  bills  have  the  same 
purpose:  I.e.  to  establish  a  career  Foreign 
Service  Information  Officer  Corps  for  the  pro- 
fessional foreign  service  officer  peraonnel  of 
the  UJ5.  Information  Agency  modeled  after 
the  Foreign  Service  Officer  Corps  of  the  De- 
partment of  State.  The  Board  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  I  endorse  the  principle  of  a  career 
service  for  USIA  and  urge  enactment  of  the 
proposed  legislation. 

The  new  legislation  places  Foreign  Beirvlce 
Information  officers  under  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Retirement  and  Disability  Sy«t*m.  For- 
eign Service  Staff  personnel  of  USIA  with  10 
years  continuous  eervlce  in  the  foreign  serv- 
ice of  USIA  would  also  become  participants 
in  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  System 
under  the  same  conditions  as  Staff  personnel 
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of  State  Department  were  covered  In  1961 
The  Board  of  the  ABsoclatlon  and  I  beUeve 
that  coverage  of  these  career  employees  of 
USIA  under  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement 
System  Is  especially  Important. 

It  la  our  strong  conviction  that  enact- 
ment of  thla  legislation  wUl  strengthen  and 
improve  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
States. 

Sincerely, 

FOT  D.  KOHLTB. 

President. 

[PVom  "A  Framework  for  Foreign  Affairs 
Personnel  Management,"  a  chapter  In  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
1962]^*'"°'^*''  ^^'■**^  Report).  December 

Carob  Pehsonnei.  Systems  roB  Fordon  In- 

TOZMA-nON    AND    DCVIXOPMENT   PROGRAMS 
RECOMMENDATION   4 

"*  p^L*^  /fetjn  service,  to  be  known  as  the 
foreign  Information  Service,  should  be  pro- 
viaed  for  the  permanent  professional  per- 
sonnet  m  overseas  informational  and  cuL 
tural  activities 

f,^  ^?53.  under  the  President's  Reorganlza- 
t  on  Plan  No.  8.  the  United  States  Ii^orma- 
tlon  Agency  (USIA)  waa  estabUahed  aa  an 
independent  agency  outside  the  Department 

ILT^^  ^^*  '^*'J^  ^  1^  lofelin  policy 
guidance.  ThU  organizational  arrlnglment 
has  proved  to  be  the  stablest  In  the  history  of 
oversea*  Informational  and  cultural  pro- 
grams, the  earUest  of  which  began  before 
World  War  n.  For  several  years  after  the 
Iff^.^^K*'^  P'^Kfanis  were  administered 
within  the  Department  of  State.  The  mission 
or  the  Agency,  "to  promote  the  better  under- 
standing of  the  United  States  among  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  and  to  strengthen  coopera- 
tive international  relations,"  is  pursued 
through  a  variety  of  activities.  These  Include 
among  others,  radio  broadcasts  through  the 
voice  of  America  production  and  provision 
overseas  of  motion  pictures,  publications  and 
press  releases,  television  Alms  and  taoes 
and  operation  of  Information  centers  11- 
^^f,-  ^'^  '^^^  centers.  The  Agency  also 
«lmlnlsters  cultural  relations  and  educa- 
tional exchange  programs  abroad  In  behalf 
of  the  State  Department,  which  directs  these 
actlvltlee  In  Washington.  The  Agency  oper- 
ates in  about  100  countries  overseas— vlr- 
tuaUy  all  except  those  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain—ea  the  United  States  Information  Serv- 
ice (USIS);  these  overseas  offices  are  Integral 
parts  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  posts- 
their  director  m  each  country  U  a  public 
affairs  officer  who  Is  part  of  the  ambassadors 
"country  team." 

USIA  employs  about  11,000  people,  of  whom 
the  peat  majority  (8,300)  are  In  the  Agency's 
foreign  service.  Only  about  1.600  of  these  are 
United  States  citizens.  Its  civil  service,  largely 
in  Washington,  numbers  some  2  600  em- 
ployees.* 

The  Agency's  foreign  service  Is  adminis- 
tered luider  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1046  relevant  to  the  Reserve 
Staff,  and  local  employees.  It  does  not  di- 
rectly employ  any  Foreign  Service  Officers 
although  a  few  work  for  the  Agency  on  de- 
tail from  the  State  Department.  Since  1955 
the  Agency  has  sought,  without  success' 
legiaUtlve  authority  to  establish  a  career 
lerrtce  comparable  to  that  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Officers  Corps.  Failing  this  the 
Agency  has  moved  as  far  as  it  could  admin- 
LstraUvely  by  estabUshlng  a  "Career  Reserve 
Officer  Corps."  which  now  includes  about  800 
officers,  modeled  on  the  Foreign  Service  Of- 
ficers Corps.  Bach  of  its  members  has  suc- 
cesrfully  undergone  a  qallfying  In-service  or 
tsitry  examination.  The  Agency  regularly  re- 
crtUta  junior  officer  candidates  and  gives 
them  examinations  like  those  for  the  Foreign 
Service  and  on  the  same  days.  Its  promotion 

'Data  as  of  June  30, 1062. 
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system  and  many  other  personnel  practices 
are  like  those  of  the  Foreign  Service  Offi- 
cers, and  representatives  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice serve  on  USIA  personnel  boards  and 
panels. 

In  certain  Important  respects,  however,  the 
career  reserve  system  differs  from  the  career 
system  of  the  Foreign  Service.  For  example, 
under  present  legislative  authorization,  the 
Agency  cannot  employ  Reserve  officers  be- 
yond a  ten-year  maximum  unless  it  is  given 
annually  a  special  Congressional  authoriza- 
tion for  a  one-year  extension  In  its  appro- 
priation bill.  Failure  to  obtain  extensions 
would  do  irreparable  damage  to  the  program, 
and  continued  existence  of  such  limitation 
is  not  conducive  to  the  building  of  a  secure 
and  stable  service.  Likewise,  the  Agency  lacks 
authority  to  select-out  low-performance  offi- 
cers; its  foreign  service  personnel  are  under 
the  Civil  Service  rather  than  the  Foreign 
Service  retirement  system;  and  the  ceiling  on 
the  advancement  of  highly  qualified  senior 
officers  Is  lower  than  that  of  Foreign  Service 
Officers,  since  they  are  not  eligible  for  pro- 
motion above  class  1.  In  spite  of  these  handi- 
caps, USIA  has  developed  a  sound  personnel 
system,  and  the  officer  corps  Includes  many 
with  long  experience  in  the  Agency  and  it§ 
predecessors. 

There  can  now  be  no  question  that  the 
information  and  cultural  programs  are  an 
enduring  and  organic  tool  of  American  for- 
eign policy.  The  Committee  believes  that  it  is 
In  the  national  Interest  to  authorize  a  career 
system  comparable  to  that  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Officer  Corps  for  the  professional  per- 
sonnel In  overeas  information  and  cultural 
activities.  Inasmuch  as  the  career  reserve  of- 
ficers now  In  the  Agency  have  already  satis- 
fled  standards  comparable  to  those  required 
of  Foreign  Service  Officers,  this  step  could  be 
taken  quite  easily  by  simple  conversion  of 
the  career  reserve  to  full  career  status. 

[Prom  the  22d  Report  of  the  U.S.  AdvUory 
Commission  on  Information,  Jan.  26 
1967] 

Recommendations  to  Congress 
A  STATtrroRT  USIA  foreign  service 

Successive  directors  and  this  Commission 
have  pleaded  wMh  the  Congress  for  legisla- 
tion which  would  provide  foreign  service  offi- 
cers of  USIA  with  a  career  service.  The  col- 
lapse of  proposed  legislation  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress has  led  to  further  deterioration  of 
morale  among  those  who  serve  the  Interests 
of  their  country  abroad. 

The  argument  In  favor  Is  well  known  by 
the  Congress  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
The  men  and  women  of  the  foreign  service 
cannot  and  should  not  be  expected  to  lobby 
In  their  own  behalf.  They  are  no  one's  par- 
ticular constituency  and  are  completely  de- 
pendent on  the  good  will,  wisdom  and  Judg- 
ment of  the  Congress  for  their  support. 

It  Is  the  foreign  service  public  affairs  offi- 
cers, cultural  affairs  officers,  information  offi- 
cers, librarians,  labor  Information  officers, 
student  affairs  grantees,  radio  and  television 
and  motion  picture  officers  who  talk  with 
editors,  writers  and  commentators,  who  coun- 
sel with,  guide  and  advise  exchange  students, 
professors  and  scholars,  who  arrange  for  and 
publicize  the  artistic  and  musical  extrava- 
ganzas, who  provide  foreign  parliamentarians 
and  appointed  officials  with  reliable  informa- 
tion about  U.S.  policies  and  Intentions,  who 
speak  to  foreign  audiences,  who  create  ex- 
hibits, lend  books,  show  motion  pictures  or 
place  television  and  radio  programs  on  local 
stations,  who  talk  to  labor  groups  and  enter 
into  dialogues  with  students  about  the 
United  States.  They  represent  the  United 
States,  not  with  foreign  offices  and  prime 
ministers,  but  with  people  from  every  walk 
of  life  who  have  prejudices  as  well  as  curi- 
osity about  the  United  States. 

Such  representatives  of  the  United  States 
need  a  Congreaslonally  sanctioned  career  sys- 


tem. The  Commission  urgently  recommenri. 
that  Congress  make  every  effort  to  arant 
them  one.  "  ™' 

ExaiBiT  2 

Qbtttsbijro,  Pa., 
September  27,  iser 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pill, 

Chairman,  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Foreicm 
Service  Information  Officer  Corps 
Dkar  Chairmai*  Pixl:  It  is  scarcely  poui 
ble  for  me  to  comment  in  detaU  on  the  two 
Bills  atuched  to  your  letter  requesting  my 
opinions  about  establishing  a  career  system 
for  the  personnel  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation  Agency.  But  as  to  the  need  for 
setting  up  such  a  system,  I  have  no  hesitancy 
whatsoever  In  assuring  you  of  my  full  agree- 
ment. 

The  failure  of  the  United  States  to  estsb- 
llsh  and  operate  a  truly  effective  Informs, 
tlonal  service  throughout  the  world  has,  in 
my  opinion,  been  responsible  for  many  ol 
the  difficulties  that  we  are  experiencing  to- 
day. For  example,  it  seems  to  surprise  most 
Americans  that  great  portions  of  the  world 
simply  do  not  believe  our  protestations  about 
our  peaceful  purposes  or  our  desire  to  b« 
friends  with  others  who  are  similarly  minded 
They  do  not  accept  our  claims  that  we  do  not 
seek  domination  of  others. 

Ever  since  the  close  of  World  War  n  the 
U.  8.  information  service  has  existed  on  a 
hand-to-mouth  basis,  thus  diminishing  tu 
capacity  to  draw  into  the  organization  really 
competent  people.  Because  the  program  has 
no  political  appeal  it  is  far  too  often 
scorned  by  the  Ignorant  or  by  those  who  seek 
only  votes. 

Not  only  do  I  believe  that  there  should  be 
a  much  more  intensive  and  stable  effort  ic 
this  field,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  until  the 
service  is  established  on  a  permanent  basis 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  get  the  best  kind  ol 
people  out  of  such  appropriations  as  may 
be  made. 

All  of  us  must  have  been  astonished  by  the 
frequency  with  which  speakers  In  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly — meeting  dur- 
ing the  recent  crisis  in  the  Middle  East- 
found  it  desirable  to  excoriate  the  United 
States  and  her  policies.  This  fact  provides 
evidence,  because  we  know  that  these  speak- 
ers address  their  own  constituents,  rather 
than  the  others  In  the  General  Assembly, 
that  hostile  propaganda  is  painting  for  for- 
eign populations  a  false  picture  of  America's 
purposes  and  aspirations.  We  ought  to  give 
priority  attention  to  this  matter;  It  is  far 
more  impxartant  than  many  other  Feder»l 
programs. 

You   are   at  liberty  to  quote   me  as  one 
citizen  who  supports   the  establishment  of 
a  career  service  for  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Service. 
Sincerely, 

DWIGHT  D.  Eisenhowek. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  for  his  untiring  efforts  In 
behalf  of  a  group  of  Federal  employees 
with  whom  we  have  had  some  dllBculty 
in  trying  to  work  out  a  program  whereby 
they  could  get  Into  the  Foreign  Service 
category. 

The  distinguished  Senator  well  re- 
members many  of  the  diflacult  sessions 
we  have  had  within  the  last  2  years  with 
respect  to  this  problem,  and  it  has  taken 
much  finesse  and  a  great  deal  of  thought 
on  his  part  to  bring  about  a  bill  that  I 
can  support  today,  and  I  commend  him 
for  it. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  for  his  comments. 
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AMENDMENT    OP    BANK    HOLDING 
^^   COMPANY  ACT  OP  1956 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  475,  Hil.  4765. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  4765)  relating  to  the  Income 
tax  treatment  of  certain  distributions 
pursuant  to  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  amendments,  on  page  1, 
line  3,  after  the  word  "That"  to  insert 
"(a)";  on  page  3,  after  line  6.  to  insert: 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
I  a)  shall  /ipply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
July  1,  1966. 

After  line  8  to  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  Section  832(b)(1)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  ( relating  to  in- 
surance company  gross  Income)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (C),  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (D)  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  ".  and",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph : 

"(E)  In  the  case  of  a  company  which  writes 
mortgage  guaranty  insurance,  the  amount 
required  by  subsection  (e)  (5)  to  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  mortgage  guaranty  ac- 
count." 

lb)  Section  832(c)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  Insurance  company  deductions)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (11),  by  strlltlng  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (12)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(13)  In  the  case  of  a  company  which 
writes  mortgage  guaranty  insurance,  the  de- 
duction allowed  by  subsection  (e)." 

(c)  Section  832  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
Insurance  company  taxable  income)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Sptcial  DxDUcnoN  and  Income  Ac- 
count.— In  the  case  of  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1966,  of  a  company 
which  writes  mortgage  guaranty  insurance — 

"(1)  Additional  ditduction. — There  shaU 
be  allowed  as  a  deduction  for  the  taxable 
year.  If  bonds  are  purchased  as  required  by 
paragraph  (2) .  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  an  amount  representing  the  amount 
required  by  State  law  or  regulation  to  be 
set  aside  in  a  reserve  for  mortgage  guaranty 
insurance  losses  resulting  from  adverse  eco- 
nomic cycles;  and 

"(B)  an  amount  representing  the  aggre- 
gate of  amounts  so  set  aside  in  such  reserve 
for  the  8  preceding  taxable  years  to  the  ex- 
tent such  amounts  were  not  deducted  under 
tills  paragraph  In  such  preceding  taxable 
years, 

except  that  the  deduction  allowable  for  the 
taxable  year  under  this  paragraph  shall  not 
exceed  the  taxable  Income  for  the  taxable 
year  computed  without  regard  to  this  para- 
graph or  to  any  carryback  of  a  net  operating 
loss.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
amount  required  by  State  law  or  regulation 
to  be  so  set  aside  in  any  taxable  year  shall 
not  exceed  80  percent  of  premltuns  earned 
on  Insurance  contracts  (as  defined  In  sub- 
section   (b)  (4) )    with  respect  to  mortgage 


guaranty  insurance  for  such  year.  For  ptir- 
poses  of  this  subsection  all  amounts  shall  be 
taken  into  account  on  a  flrst-ln-tlme  basis. 
The  computation  and  deduction  under  thla 
section  of  losses  Incurred  (Including  losses 
resulting  from  adverse  economic  cycle)  shall 
not  be  affected  by  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. For  purposes  of  this  subsection  the 
terms  'preceding  taxable  years'  and  'preced- 
ing taxable  year'  shall  not  Include  taxable 
years  which  began  before  January  1,  1967. 

"(2)  PtmcHASE  OF  BONDS. — The  deduction 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  allowed  only 
to  the  extent  that  tax  and  loss  bonds  are 
purchased  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  tax 
benefit  attributable  to  such  deduction,  as 
determined  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  on  or  before  the 
date  that  any  taxes  (determined  without 
regard  to  this  subsection )  due  for  the  taxable 
year  for  which  the  deduction  is  allowed  are 
due  to  be  paid,  as  If  no  election  to  make  in- 
stallment payments  under  section  6152  Is 
made.  If  a  deduction  would  be  allowed  but 
for  the  fact  that  tax  and  loss  bonds  were  not 
timely  purchased,  such  deduction  shall  be 
allowed  to  the  extent  such  purchases  are 
made  within  a  reasonable  time,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate.  If  all 
Interest  and  penalties,  computed  as  If  this 
sentence  did  not  apply,  are  paid. 

"(3)  Mortgage  cuAaANTT  account. — Each 
company  which  writes  mortgage  guaranty 
Insurance  shall,  for  purposes  of  this  part, 
establish  and  maintain  a  mortgage  guaranty 
account. 

"(4)  AnnmoNs  to  accottnt. — There  shall 
be  added  to  the  mortgage  guaranty  account 
for  each  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  allowed  as  a  deduction  for  the 
taxable  year  under  paragraph  (IK 

"(5)       SUBTKACnONS      FEOM      ACCOUNT      AND 

INCLUSION  IN  GBoss  iNCOMK. — After  applying 
paragraph  (4),  there  shall  be  substracted 
for  the  taxable  year  from  the  mortgage 
guaranty  account  and  included  in  gross 
Income — 

"(A)  the  amount  (If  any)  remaining 
which  was  added  to  the  account  for  the 
tenth  preceding  taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  the  excess  (If  any)  of  the  aggregate 
amount  In  the  mortgage  guaranty  account 
over  the  aggregate  amount  In  the  reserve 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)(A).  For  pur- 
poses of  determining  such  exoess,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  In  the  mortgage  guaranty  ac- 
covmt  shaU  be  determined  after  applying 
subparagraph  ( A) ,  and  the  aggregate  amount 
in  the  reserve  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  (A) 
shall  be  determined  by  disregarding  any 
amounts  remaining  in  such  reserve  added  for 
taxable  years  beginning  before  January  1, 
1967, 

"(C)  an  amount  (If  any)  equal  to  the  net 
operating  loss  for  the  taxable  year  computed 
without  regard  to  this  subparagraph,  and 

"(D)  any  amount  Improperly  subtracted 
from  the  account  under  8ul^)aragr«ph  (A), 
(B)  or  (C)  to  the  extent  that  tax  and  loss 
bonds  were  redeemed  with  respect  to  such 
amount. 

If  a  company  liquidates  or  otherwise  termi- 
nates its  mortgage  guaranty  insurance  busi- 
ness and  does  not  transfer  or  distribute  such 
business  in  an  acquisition  of  assets  referred 
to  in  section  381(a),  the  entire-amount  re- 
maining In  such  account  shall  be  subtracted. 
Except  In  the  case  where  a  company  trans- 
fers or  distributes  its  mortgage  guaranty  in- 
surance in  an  acquisition  of  assets  referred 
to  in  section  S81(a),  if  the  company  Is  not 
subject  to  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  831 
for  any  taxable  year,  the  entire  amount  In 
the  account  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
taxable  year  shall  be  subtracted  trcan  th«  ac- 
count in  such  preceding  taxable  year." 

(d)  6«tlon  381(o)(22)  of  «u<A  Coda  (t». 
latlng  to  earryovara  In  certain  corporate  ao- 
qulaitlom)   la  amended  to  read  aa  foUowa: 

"(22)  Dm  I  iwiiis  iNBruajiwct  oou»akt. — 
If  tha  aoqnlrlng  corparattoB  Is  an  Inauranoa 


company  taxable  under  subchapter  L,  tlien 
shall  be  taken  into  account  (to  tbe  extent 
proper  to  carry  out  the  purpoees  of  thla 
section  and  of  subchapter  iZ  and  tinder  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate)  the  items  requtped  to 
be  taken  Into  account  for  purposes  of  sub- 
chapter L  In  respect  of  the  distributor  or 
transferor  corporation." 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a),  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1966,  ex- 
cept that  so  much  of  section  832(e)  (2)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  added 
by  the  amendment  made  by  subeection  (c) ) 
as  provides  for  payment  of  Interest  and  pen- 
alties for  faUure  to  make  a  timely  ptirchase 
of  tax  and  loss  bonds  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  period  during  1967  during 
which  such  bonds  are  not  avaUable  for 
purchase. 

(f)  The  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sac.  26.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  la 
authorized  to  issue,  from  time  to  time,  tax 
and  loss  bonds,  the  proceeds  of  which  shall 
be  available  to  meet  any  public  expenditures 
authorized  by  law,  and  to  retire  any  out- 
standing obligations  of  the  tJnlted  States  Is* 
sued  under  this  Act.  Tax  and  loss  bonds  shall 
be  nontransferable  except  as  provided  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  bear  no  In- 
terest and  shall  be  Issued  In  such  amounts, 
subject  to  the  limitations  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 21  of  this  Act,  as  are  necessary  to  per- 
mit persons  to  comply  with  section  882(e)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  Tax  and 
loss  bonds  shall  be  Issued  In  such  amounts 
and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  re- 
quired by  section  832(e)  of  such  Code  and  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe. 
With  respect  to  any  taxable  year  in  which 
amounts  are  subtracted  from  the  mortgage 
guaranty  account  referred  to  in  section  832 
le)  (3)  of  such  Code,  an  amount  of  tax  and 
loss  bonds  which  was  purchased  under  sec- 
tion 832(e)  (2)  of  such  Code  with  respect  to 
the  amoimt  so  subtracted  shall  be  redeemed, 
and  to  the  extent  necessary  shall  be  applied 
to  pay  any  taxes  due  as  a  result  of  the  In- 
clusion under  section  832(b)(1)(E)  of  such 
Code  of  amotmte  in  gross  income.  In  addi- 
tion, tax  and  loss  bonds  may  be  redeemed  as 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

(g)  (1)  In  the  case  of  taxable  years  begin- 
ning before  1967,  a  company  shall  treat  ad- 
ditions to  a  reserve,  required  by  State  law  or 
regulations  for  mortgage  guaranty  insurance 
losses  resulting  from  adverse  economic 
cycles,  as  unearned  premiums  for  purposes 
of  section  832(b)  (4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  but  the  amount  so  treated  as 
unearned  premiums  in  a  taxable  year  shall 
not  exceed  50  percent  of  premiums  earned  on 
Insurance  contracts  (as  defined  In  section 
832(b)(4)  of  such  Code),  determined  with- 
out regard  to  amounts  added  to  the  reserve, 
with  respect  to  mortgage  guaranty  Insur- 
ance for  such  year.  The  amount  of  unearned 
premiums  at  the  close  of  1966  shall  be  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  the  preceding  sen- 
tence for  the  purpose  of  applying  section 
832(b)  (4)  of  such  Code  to  1967.  Additions  to 
such  a  '•eserve  shall  not  be  treated  as  un- 
earned premiums  for  any  taxable  jraar  be- 
ginning after  1966. 

(2)  If  a  mortgage  guaranty  tmniranoe  com- 
pany made  additions  to  a  reserve  which  were 
so  treated  as  unearned  premiums  descarfbed 
in  paragraph  (1),  such  company,  in  taxable 
years  beginning  after  1966.  shall  Include  m 
grcHs  income  ( in  addition  to  tbe  Items  speci- 
fied in  section  S32(b)(l)  of  aacb  Code)  tba 
sum  of  ttie  following  amounts  untU  tbere  is 
Included  In  gross  incoma  an  amount  eq[ual 
to  tbe  aggregate  addlttona  to  the  reserve 
described  in  paragraph  <  1 )  f o»  taxable  yean 
beginning  bafora  1967: 

(A)  an  amount  (If  any)  aqfual  to  tbe  axoeaa 
of  loasas  Incurred  (as  daflned  in  saetlon  tta 
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(b)(6)  of  sucb  Ckxie)  for  the  taxable  year 
over  3£  percent  of  premliuna  earned  on  In- 
surance contracts  during  the  taxable  year 
(as  defined  In  section  8S3(b)  (4)  of  such 
Code),  determined  without  regard  to 
amounts  added  to  the  reserve  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (1),  with  respect  to  mortgage 
guaranty  Insurance, 

(B)  the  amount  (If  any)  remaining  which 
was  added  to  the  reserve  for  the  tenth  pre- 
ceding taxable  year,  and 

(C)  the  excess   (If  any)    of — 

(I)  the  aggregate  of  amoiints  so  treated 
as  unearned  premiums  for  all  taxable  years 
beginning  before  1967  less  the  total  of  the 
amounts  Included  In  gross  Income,  under 
this  paragraph  for  prior  taxable  years  and 
the  amounts  included  In  gross  Income  under 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  for  the  taxable 
year,  over 

(II)  the  aggregate  of  the  additions  made 
for  taxable  years  beginning  before  1967 
which  remain  In  the  reserve  at  the  close  of 
the  taxable  year. 

Amounts  shall  be  taken  Into  account  on  a 
flrst-ln-tlme  basis.  For  purjxjses  of  section 
832(e)  of  such  Oode  and  this  paragraph,  if 
part  of  the  reserve  Is  reduced  under  State 
law  or  regulation,  such  reduction  shall  first 
apply  to  the  extent  of  amounts  added  to  the 
reserve  for  taxable  years  beginning  before 
1967.  and  only  then  to  amounts  added  there- 
after. 

(3)  The  provision*  of  this  subsection  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  19S6. 

And  on  page  12,  after  line  8,  to  Insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  101(b)  (2)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Oode  of  1954  (relating  to  em- 
ployees' death  benefits)    Is  amended — 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(B)  (HI)  the  following :  "For  purposes  of  this 
clause,  a  retirement  plan  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  an  employer  shall,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  be  treated  as  an  annxilty  con- 
tract to  which  section  403(b)  applied  pur- 
chased by  such  employer.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (D)  the 
following  new  subparagraph : 

"(E)  Ckstaqv  RxnaEMKNT  PLANS. — For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (B) .  a  retirement  plan 
referred  to  in  clause  (ill)  Is.  with  respect  to 
any  employee,  only  a  retirement  plan — 

"(1)  which  provided  for  payment  of  re- 
tirement benefits  by  the  employer  with  re- 
spect to  which  no  amount  was  set  aside. 

"(11)  with  respect  to  which  the  employee 
was  (before  any  benefits  accrued  to  ^It"  un- 
der such  plan)  given  an  election  to  have 
comparable  benefits  provided  under  an  an- 
nuity contract  to  which  section  403(b)  ap- 
plied (or  would  have  applied).  In  lieu  of 
benefits  provided  under  such  plan,  and 

"(111)  with  respect  to  which  there  was  In 
effect,  at  the  time  such  employee  elected  to 
have  benefits  provided  under  such  plan,  a 
determination  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate that  payments  of  benefits  by  the  em- 
ployer under  such  plan  were  not  materially 
jeopardized  by  the  failure  of  the  employer  to 
set  aside  amounts  to  provide  for  such  pay- 
ments." 

(b)  Section  40S(b)  (3)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  exfllualon  allowance)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  rtrUtlng  out  subparagraph  (B)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"(B)  the  value  of  retirement  benefits 
(whether  for  forfeitable  or  nonforfeitable)  to 
be  provided  by  the  employer  which  was  not 
Includible  in  the  grou  Income  of  the  em- 
ployee for  any  prior  taxable  year.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "For  purpoeea  of  subparagraph  (B), 
the  value  of  retirement  benefit!  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  employer  thaU  be  determined 
In  accordance  with  regulations  preecrlbed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  but  such  value 
at  the  oloae  of  any  taxable  year  shall  not  be 


greater  than  the  aggregate  of  the  level 
amounts  which  would  have  been  contributed 
by  the  employer  during  prior  taxable  years 
In  order  to  provide  such  benefits.  If  contribu- 
tions had  been  made  by  the  employer  during 
such  years." 

(c)  Section  2039  of  such  (3ode  (relating  to 
treatment  of  annuities  for  estate  tax  pur- 
poses) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Patments  Undeb  Cxbtain  RrmottNT 
Plans.— For  purposes  of  subeectlon  (c),  a 
retirement  plan  described  In  section  101(b) 
(2)  (E)  of  an  employer  described  in  subeec- 
tlon (c)  (3)  shall,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  be 
treated  as  a  retirement  annuity  contract  to 
which  section  403(b)  applied  purchased  by 
such  employer." 

(d)  Section  3617  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
exclusion  from  gift  tax  of  transfers  of  certain 
annuities  under  qualified  plans)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  theerof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(d)  Teansitehs  Under  CiasTAiN  Retibz- 
MBNT  Plans. — For   purposes   of  subsections 

(a)  and  (b),  a  retirement  plan  described  In 
section  101(b)(2)(E)  of  an  employer  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)(3)  shall,  vmdcr 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  be  treated  as  a  retirement  an- 
nuity contract  to  which  section  408(b)  ap- 
plies purchased  by  such  employer." 

(e)(1)  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1966. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(b)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1967. 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 

(c)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  estates  of 
decedents  dying  after  December  31,   1966. 

(4)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 

(d)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  calendar 
years  after  1966. 

(f )  In  the  case  of  an  employee  who  elects 
to  have  benefits  provided  under  a  retirement 
plan  described  in  section  101(b)(2)(E)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  added 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  within 
one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  (or  within  such  longer  period  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  may 
prescribe  by  regulations),  or  who  elected  to 
have  benefits  under  such  a  plan  on  or  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  requirement  of  clause  (111)  of  such  sec- 
tion 101(b)(2)(E)  shall  be  treated  as  met  if 
the  determination  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  with  respect  to  such 
plan  Is  made  within  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  (or  within  such 
longer  period  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate  may  prescribe  by  regulations) . 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  46(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  carryback 
and  carryover  of  unused  investment  credits) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3) 
I  relating  to  effect  of  net  operating  loss  carry- 
back ) . 

(b)  Section  6411(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  application  for  tentative  carryback  ad- 
justment) Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"within  a  period  of  13  months  from  the  end 
of  such  taxable  year"  in  the  second  sentence 
the  following:  "(or,  with  respect  to  any  por- 
tion of  an  Investment  credit  carryback  from 
a  taxable  year  attributable  to  a  net  operating 
l068  carryback  from  a  subsequent  taxable 
year,  within  a  period  of  12  months  from  the 
end  of  such  subsequent  taxable  year)". 

(c)  Section  esOKj)  of  such  Oode  (relating 
to  limitations  on  assessment  In  the  case  of 
Investment  credit  carrybacks)  is  amended  by 
Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  ".  or.  with  recpect  to  any 
portion  of  inveetment  credit  carryt>ack  from 
a  taxable  year  attributable  to  a  net  operating 
loo  carryback  from  a  subsequent  taTablf 
year,  at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of  the 
period  within  which  a  deficiency  for  such 
ffubeequent  taxable  year  may  be  asseeaed". 


(d)  SecUon  6611(d)(4)(A)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  special  period  of  llmltaUon  on 
refunds  with  respect  to  Inveetment  credit 
carrybacks)  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"which  results  in  such  carryback"  In  the  first 
sentence  the  following:  "(or.  with  respect  to 
any  portion  of  an  Investment  credit  cany- 
back  from  a  taxable  year  attributable  to  a 
net  operating  loss  carryback  from  a  sub- 
sequent taxable  year,  the  period  shaU  be  that 
period  which  ends  with  the  expiration  of  the 
15th  day  of  the  40th  month,  or  39th  month. 
In  the  case  of  a  corporation,  following  the  end 
of  such  subsequent  taxable  year)". 

(e)  Section  6601(e)  (2)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
Ing  to  Interest  on  underpayments,  etc.)  u 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  or  with 
respect  to  any  portion  of  an  investment 
credit  carryback  from  a  taxable  year  attribut- 
able to  a  net  operating  loss  carryback  from 
a  subsequent  taxable  year,  such  Increase 
shall  not  affect  the  computation  of  Interest 
imder  this  section  for  the  period  ending  with 
the  last  day  of  such  subsequent  taxable 
year". 

(f)  Section  6611(f)(2)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  Interest  on  overpayments)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 

•  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ".  or.  with 
respect  to  any  portion  of  an  Investment 
credit  carryback  from  a  taxable  year  attribut- 
able to  a  net  operating  loss  carryback  from 
a  subsequent  taxable  year,  such  overpayment 
shall  be  deemed  not  to  have  been  made  prior 
to  the  close  of  such  subsequent  taxable  year", 

(g)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  Investment  credit 
carrybacks  attributable  to  net  operating  loss 
carrybacks  from  taxable  years  ending  after 
July  31,  1967. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  815(f)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  defini- 
tion of  distribution)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  ( 3 )  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
";  or";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(4)  any  distribution  after  December  31. 
1966,  of  the  stock  of  a  controlled  corporation 
to  which  section  355  applies.  If  such  distribu- 
tion Is  made  to  a  corporation  which  Im- 
mediately after  the  distribution  Is  In  con- 
trol (within  the  meaning  of  section  368(c) ) 
of  both  the  distributing  corporation  and 
such  controlled  corporation  and  If  such  con- 
trolled corporation  is  a  life  Insurance  com- 
pany of  which  the  distributing  corporation 
has  been  In  control  at  all  times  since  Decem- 
ber 31.  1957." 

(b)(1)  The  next  to  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 815(f)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Paragraph  (3)  shall 
not"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Neither 
paragraph  (3)  nor  paragraph  (4)  shall": 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "subparagraph  (B)  of 
such  paragraph"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph  (3)  (B)". 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  section  815(f)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (3) 
also"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "para- 
graphs  (3)    and   (4)    also". 

(c)  TThe  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1966. 
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AIR  QUALITY  ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  on  S.  780. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  fS. 
780)  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  au- 


thorize planning  grants  to  air  pollution 
control  agencies;  expand  research  provl- 
gions  relating  to  fuels  and  vehicles;  pro- 
Tide  for  interstate  air  pollution  control 
agencies  or  commissions:  authorize  the 
establishment  of  air  quality  standards, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was. 
gtrilce  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Air 
Qtiallty  Act  of  1967". 

Sec.  2.  The  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended  (42 
XSS.C.  1857-18571),  la  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"TITLE  I— AIR  POLLUTION   PREVENTION 
AND  CONTROL 

"FINDtNOS  AND  PUEPOSES 

"Sbc.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  finds — 

"(1)  that  the  predominant  part  of  the  Na- 
tion's population  is  located  In  Its  rapidly 
expanding  metropolitan  and  other  urban 
areas,  which  generally  cross  the  boundary 
lines  of  local  Jurisdictions  and  often  extend 
Into  two  or  more  States; 

"(2)  that  the  growth  In  the  amount  and 
complexity  of  air  pollution  brought  about 
by  urbanization,  industrial  development,  and 
the  Increasing  use  of  motor  vehicles,  has 
resulted  In  mounting  dangers  to  the  public 
health  and  welfare.  Including  injury  to  agri- 
cultural crops  and  livestock,  damage  to  and 
the  deterioration  of  property,  and  hazards 
to  air  and  ground  transportation: 

"(3)  that  the  prevention  and  control  of 
air  pollution  at  Its  source  Is  the  primary 
responsibility  of  States  and  local  govern- 
ments; and 

"(4)  that  Federal  financial  assistance  and 
leadership  Is  essential  for  the  development 
of  cooperative  Federal.  State,  regional,  and 
local  programs  to  prevent  and  contax)l  air 
pollution. 

"(b)  The  purposes  of  this  title  are — 

"(1)  to  protect  and  enhance  the  quality 
of  the  Nation's  air  resources  so  as  to  promote 
the  public  health  and  welfare  and  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  Its  population; 

"(2)  to  Initiate  and  accelerate  a  national 
research  and  development  program  to  achieve 
the  prevention  and  control  of  air  pollution; 

"(3)  to  provide  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  State  and  local  governments  In 
connection  with  the  development  and  execu- 
tion of  their  air  pollution  prevention  and 
control  programs;  and 

"(4)  to  encourage  and  assist  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  regional  air  pollution 
control  programs. 

"COOPEBATTVB     ACTTVlrnSS     AND     TTNITORM     LAWS 

"Sec,  102.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  encour- 
age cooperative  activities  by  the  States  and 
local  governments  for  the  prevention  and 
control  of  air  pollution:  encourage  the  enact- 
ment of  Improved  and.  so  far  as  practicable 
in  the  light  of  varying  conditions  and  needs, 
uniform  State  and  local  laws  relating  to  the 
prevention  and  control  of  air  pollution;  and 
encourage  the  making  of  agreements  and 
compacts  between  States  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  air  pollution. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with 
and  encourage  cooperative  Eu:tlvltles  by  all 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  having 
functions  relating  to  the  prevention  and 
control  of  air  pollution,  so  as  to  assure  the 
utilization  in  the  Federal  air  pollution  con- 
trol program  of  all  appropriate  and  available 
facilities  and  resources  within  the  Federal 
Government. 

"(c)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  no 
agreement  or  compact  entered  into  between 
States  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967,  which  relates  to  the 
control  and  abatement  of  air  pollution  in  an 
air  quality  control  region,  shall  provide  for 
participation  by  a  State  which  is  not  Included 
(In  whole  or  In  part)  In  such  air  qxiallty  con- 
trol region. 


"RESEARCH,  DTVESTICATIONS.  TRArNINO,  AND 
OTHER  ACTTVTrlES 

"Sec.  103  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
a  national  research  and  development  program 
for  the  prevention  and  control  of  air  pollu- 
tion and  ae  part  of  such  program  shall — 

"(1)  conduct,  and  promote  the  c(X>rdlna- 
tlon  and  acceleration  of,  research,  Inveetlga- 
tlons,  experiments,  training,  demonstrations, 
surveys,  and  studies  relating  to  the  causes, 
effects,  extent,  prevention,  and  control  of  air 
pollution; 

"(2)  encourage,  cooperate  with,  and  render 
technical  services  and  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  air  pollution  control  agencies  and 
other  appropriate  public  or  private  agencies, 
Institutions,  and  organizations,  and  Individ- 
uals In  the  conduct  of  such  activities; 

"(3)  conduct  Investigations  and  research 
and  make  surveys  concerning  any  specific 
problem  of  air  pollution  In  cooperation  with 
any  air  pollution  control  agency  with  a  view 
to  recommending  a  solution  of  such  problem, 
if  he  Is  requested  to  do  so  by  such  agency  or 
If.  In  his  Judgment,  such  problem  may  affect 
any  community  or  communities  in  a  State 
other  than  that  In  which  the  source  of  the 
matter  causing  or  contributing  to  the  pollu- 
tion is  located; 

"(4)  conduct  and  accelerate  research  pro- 
grams directed  toward  development  of  Im- 
proved low-cost  techniques  for  control  of 
combtistlon  byproducts  of  fuels,  for  removal 
of  potential  pollutants  from  fuels,  and  for 
control  of  emissions  from  evaporation  of 
fuels; 

"(5)  establish  technical  advisory  commit- 
tees composed  of  recognized  experts  In  vari- 
ous aspects  of  air  pollution  to  assist  In  the  ex- 
amination and  evaluation  of  research  prog- 
ress and  proposals  and  to  avoid  duplication 
of  research. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  subsection  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to — 

"(1)  collect  and  make  available,  through 
publications  and  other  appropriate  means, 
the  resxilts  of  and  other  Information.  Includ- 
ing appropriate  recommendations  by  him  In 
connection  therewith,  pertaining  to  such  re- 
search and  other  activities; 

"(2)  cooperate  vrtth  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  with  air  pollution  con- 
trol agencies,  with  other  public  and  private 
agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations,  and 
with  any  Industries  Involved,  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  conduct  of  such  research  and  other 
activities; 

"(3)  make  grants  to  air  pollution  control 
agencies,  to  other  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations,  and 
to  individuals,  for  purposes  stated  la  sub- 
section (a)  (1)  of  this  section; 

"(4)  contract  with  public  or  private  agen- 
cies, institutions,  and  organizations,  and  with 
Individuals,  without  regard  to  secUona  8648 
and  3700  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C. 
629;  41  tJ.S.C.  6): 

"(5)  provide  training  for,  and  make  train- 
ing grants  to,  personnel  of  air  polutlon  con- 
trol agencies  and  other  persons  with  suitable 
qualifications: 

"(6)  establish  and  maintain  research  fel- 
lowships, m  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  at  public  or  non- 
profit private  educational  Institutions  or  re- 
search organizations; 

"(7)  coUect  and  disseminate,  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  and  with  other  public  or  private 
agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations  hav- 
ing related  respoxullsUltlea.  basic  data  on 
chemical,  physical,  and  biological  effects  of 
varying  air  quality  and  other  Information 
pertaining  to  air  pollution  and  the  preven- 
tion and  control  thereof;  and 

"(8)  develop  effective  and  practical 
processes,  methods,  and  prototyp>e  devices  for 
the  prevention  or  control  of  air  poUuUon. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  the  Secretary  shall 


conduct  reaearch  on,  and  s\irvey  the  resnlta 
of  other  sclentlflc  studies  on.  the  harmful  ef- 
fects on  the  health  or  welfare  of  persons  by 
the  various  known  air  pollution  agents  (or 
comblnattons  of  agents). 

"(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorlaed  to  con- 
struct such  faclUUes  and  staff  and  equip 
them  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  Act. 

"(e)  If,  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary, 
an  air  pollution  problem  of  substantial  sig- 
nificance may  result  from  discharge  or  dis- 
charges Into  the  atmosphere,  he  may  call  a 
conference  concerning  this  potential  air  pol- 
lution problem  to  be  held  In  or  near  one  or 
more  of  the  places  where  such  discharge  or 
discharges  are  occurring  or  will  occur.  All  In- 
terested jjersons  shall  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard  at  such  conference,  either 
orally  or  in  writing,  and  shall  be  permitted 
to  appear  In  person  or  by  representative  in 
accordance  with  procedures  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  If  the  Secretary  finds,  on  the  basts 
of  the  evidence  presented  at  such  conference, 
that  the  discharge  or  discharges  if  permitted 
to  take  place  or  contmue  are  Ukely  to  cause 
or  contribute  to  air  pollution  subject  to 
abatement  under  section  107(a).  he  shall 
send  such  findings,  together  with  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  measures  which 
he  finds  reasonable  and  suitable  to  prevent 
such  pollution,  to  the  person  or  persons 
whose  actions  will  result  in  the  discharge 
or  discharges  involved;  to  air  pollution  agen- 
cies of  the  State  or  States  and  of  the  mu- 
nicipality at  muzUcipalitles  where  »t*ch  dls- 
chaxge  or  discharges  will  originate:  Sind  to 
the  interstate  air  poUuaon  control  agency. 
If  any.  In  the  Jurisdictional  area  of  which  any 
such  municipality  is  located.  Such  findings 
and  recommendations  shall  be  advisory  only, 
but  shaU  be  admitted  together  with  the  rec- 
ord of  the  conference,  as  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings under  subsections  (d).  (e),  and  (ti  of 
section  107. 

"ORANT8  rOR   St7PPO»T  OF   AIR  POlXXJTIOIf  PLAN- 
NING   AND    CONTROL    PROORAIU 

"Sec.  '04.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretory  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  air  pollution  control 
agencies  In  an  amount  up  to  two-thirds  of 
the  cost  of  planning.  devel<^lng,  establish- 
ing, or  Improving,  and  grants  to  such  agencies 
in  an  amount  up  to  one-half  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining,  programs  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  air  pollution  and  programs 
for  the  implementation  of  air  quality  stand- 
ards authorized  by  this  Act:  Prot'uJed,  That 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  air  pollution  control  agencies  within  the 
meaning  of  secUons  302(b)(3)  and  30a(b) 
(4 1  in  an  amount  up  to  three-fourths  of  the 
cost  of  planning,  developing,  establlahlng  or 
Improving  and  up  to  three-fifths  of  the  cost 
of  maintaining,  regional  air  quality  control 
programs.  As  used  In  this  subsection  the  term 
"regional  air  quality  control  program'  nveans 
a  program  for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
air  pollution  or  the  Implementation  of  air 
quality  standards  programs  as  authMlzed 
by  this  Act,  in  an  area  that  Includes  the 
areas  of  two  or  more  municipalities  whether 
In  the  sajxks  or  different  States. 

'(2)  Before  approving  any  grant  under 
this  subsection  to  any  air  poUutlan  control 
agency  within  the  meaning  of  sections  803 
(b)(2)  and  302(b)(4),  the  Secretary  ahall 
receive  assurances  that  such  agency  provides 
for  adequate  representotlon  of  appropriate 
State.  Interstate,  local,  and  (when  appro- 
priate) international,  interests  In  the  air 
qiiallty  control  region. 

"(3)  Before  approving  any  planning  grant 
under  this  subeectlon  to  any  air  pollutloa 
control  agency  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tions 302(b)(3)  and  302(b)(4),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  receive  assiuances  that  such  agency 
has  the  capabUlty  of  developing  a  compre- 
hensive air  quality  plan  for  the  air  quahty 
control  region,  which  plan  shall  Inelude 
(When  appropriate)  a  recommended  system 
of  alerts  to  avert  and  reduce  the  risk  of  situ- 
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atlons  In  which  there  may  be  Imminent  and 
serious  danger  to  the  public  health  or  welfare 
from  air  pollutants  and  the  various  aspects 
relevant  to  the  establishment  of  air  quality 
standards  for  such  air  quality  control  region, 
Including  the  concentration  of  industxles. 
other  commercial  establishments,  pK>pulatlon 
and  naturally  occurring  factors  which  shall 
affect  such  standards. 

"(b)  Prom  the  sums  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  subeectlon  (a)  of  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  from  time  to 
time  make  grants  to  air  pollution  control 
agencies  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  may  find  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  section.  In  establishing 
regulations  for  the  granting  of  such  fimds  the 
Secretary  shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  give  due 
consideration  to  (1)  the  population,  (2)  the 
extent  of  the  actual  or  potential  air  pollu- 
tion problem,  and  (3)  the  financial  need  of 
the  respective  agencies.  No  agency  shall  re- 
ceive any  grant  under  this  section  during  any 
fiscal  year  when  its  expenditures  of  ncn- 
Pederal  funds  for  other  than  nonrecurrent 
expenditures  for  air  pollution  control  pro- 
grams will  be  less  than  its  expenditures  were 
for  such  programs  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year;  and  no  agency  shall  receive  any  grant 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  program  for  the  prevention  and 
control  of  air  pollution  unless  the  Secretary 
l8  satisfied  that  such  grant  will  be  so  used 
as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable. Increase  the  level  of  State,  local,  or 
other  non -Federal  funds  that  would  In  the 
absence  of  such  grant  be  made  available  for 
the  maintenance  of  such  program,  and  will 
In  no  event  supplant  such  State,  local,  or 
other  non-Pederal  funds.  No  grant  shall  be 
made  under  this  section  until  the  Secretary 
has  consulted  with  the  appropriate  official  as 
designated  by  the  Governor  or  Governors  of 
the  State  or  States  afTected. 

"ic)  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
total  of  funds  appropriated  or  allocated  for 
the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  granted  for  air  pollution  control 
programs  In  any  one  State.  In  the  case  of  a 
grant  for  a  program  In  an  area  crossing  State 
boundaries,  the  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
portion  of  such  grant  that  Is  chargeable  to 
the  percentage  limitation  under  this  subsec- 
tion for  each  State  Into  which  such  area 
extends. 

"rtmBSTATE    MR    QUALITY    AGENCIES    OR 
COMMISSIONS 

"Sec  106.  (a)  Por  the  purpose  of  expedit- 
ing the  establlBhment  of  air  quality  stand- 
ards In  an  interstate  air  quaUty  control  re- 
gion designated  pursuant  to  section  106(a) 
(2),  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay,  for 
two  years,  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  air 
quality  planning  program  costs  of  any  agency 
designated  by  the  Governors  of  the  affected 
States,  which  agency  shall  be  capable  of  rec- 
ommending to  the  Governors  standards  of  air 
quality  and  plans  for  Implementation  there- 
of and  shall  include  representation  from  the 
State*  and  appropriate  political  subdivisions 
within  the  air  quality  control  region.  After 
the  Initial  two-year  period  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  such  agency  in 
an  amount  up  to  three-fourths  of  the  air 
quality  planning  program  costs  of  such 
agency. 

"(b)(1)  Whenever  the  Secretary  deems  It 
necessary  to  expedite  the  establishment  of 
standards  for  an  Interstate  air  quality  con- 
trol region  designated  pursuant  to  section 
106  (a)(2)  he  may,  after  consultation  with 
the  Governors  of  the  affected  States, 
designate  or  establish  an  air  quality  plan- 
ning commission  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing recommended  regulations  setting  forth 
standards  of  air  quality  to  be  applicable  to 
such  air  quality  control  region. 

"(2)  Such  Commission  shall  consist  of  the 
Secret*ry  or  his  designee  who  shall  serve  as 
Chairman,  and  adequate  representation  of 
appropriate  State.  Interstate,  local  and  (when 


appropriate)  International  Interests  In  the 
designated  air  quality  control  region. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  available 
funds,  provide  such  staff  for  such  Commis- 
sion as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  It  to  car- 
ry out  Its  functions  effectively,  and  shall  pay 
the  other  expenses  of  the  Commission;  and 
may  also  accept  for  the  use  by  such  Com- 
mission, funds,  property,  or  services  con- 
tributed by  the  State  involved  or  political 
subdivisions  thereof. 

"(4)  Each  appointee  from  a  State,  other 
than  an  official  or  employee  thereof,  or  of  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  shall,  while  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  the  Commission,  re- 
ceive compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  in  excess  of  $100  per  diem. 
Including  traveltlme,  and  while  away  from 
his  home  or  regular  place  of  business,  he  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses,  Including  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
law  (5  use.  3109)  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  Intermittently. 

"ak  qtTALrrT  control  regions,  cRrrERiA, 

AND   control  TECHNIQtTES 

"Sec  106.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  but  not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967,  define  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  atmospheric  areas  of  the  Nation 
on  the  basis  of  those  conditions,  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  climate,  meteorology,  and 
topography,  which  affect  the  Interchange  and 
diffusion  of  pollutants  In  the  atmosphere. 

■•(21  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  am- 
bient air  quality  standards  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 107,  and  for  administrative  and  other 
purposes,  the  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  State  and  local  authorities, 
shall,  within  eighteen  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Air  QuaUty  Act  of  1967, 
designate  air  quality  control  regions  based  on 
Jurisdictional  boundaries,  urban-Industrial 
concentrations,  and  other  factors  Including 
atmospheric  areas  necessary  to  provide  ade- 
quate implementation  of  air  quality  stand- 
ards. The  Secretary  shall  immediately  notify 
the  Governor  or  Governors  of  the  affected 
State  or  States  of  such  designation. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  advisory  commit- 
tees and  Federal  departments  and  agencies, 
from  time  to  time,  but  as  soon  as  practicable, 
develop  and  Issue  to  the  States  such  criteria 
of  air  quality  as  in  his  Judgment  may  be 
requisite  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  welfare:  Provided.  That  any 
criteria  issued  prior  to  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  reevaluated  in  accordance  with 
the  consultation  procedure  and  other  provi- 
sions of  this  section  and,  if  necessary,  modi- 
fled  and  reissued.  Such  issuance  shall  be  an- 
nounced in  the  Federal  Register  and  copies 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  general  public. 

"(2)  Such  criteria  shall  accurately  reflect 
the  latest  sclentlflc  knowledge  useful  In  In- 
dicating the  kind  and  extent  of  all  Identlfl- 
able  effects  on  health  and  welfare  which  may 
be  expected  from  the  presence  of  an  air 
pollution  agent,  or  combination  of  agents 
m  the  ambient  air.  In  varying  quantities. 

"(3)  Such  criteria  shall  include  those  vari- 
able factors  which  of  themselves  or  In  com- 
bination with  other  factors  may  alter  the 
effects  on  public  health  and  welfare  of  any 
subject  agents  or  combination  of  agents.  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  atmospheric  con- 
ditions, and  the  types  of  air  pollution  agent 
or  agents  which,  when  present  in  the  at- 
mosphere, may  interact  with  such  subject 
agent  or  agents,  to  produce  an  adverse  effect 
on  public  health  and  welfare. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  consulta- 
tion with  appropriate  advisory  committees 
and  Federal  departments  and  agencies.  Issue 
to  the  States  and  appropriate  air  pollution 
control  agencies  Information  on  those  rec- 
ommended pollution  control  techniques  the 
application  of  which  Is  necessary  to  achieve 
levels  of  air  quality  set  forth  In  criteria 
Issued  pursuant  to  subsection  (b>,  including 
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those  criteria  subject  to  the  proviso  la  sub. 
section  (b)(1),  which  Information  shaU  to. 
elude  technical  data  relating  to  the  tech 
nology  and  costs  of  emission  control  Such 
recommendations  shall  Include  such  data  as 
are  available  on  the  latest  available  tech- 
nology and  economic  feasibility  of  alterna- 
tive methods  of  prevention  and  control  of 
air  contamination  including  cost-effective- 
ness  analyses.  Such  Issuance  shall  be  an- 
nounced In  the  Federal  Register  and  copies 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  general  public 
"(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  revise  and  reissue  material  Issued  pur- 
suant  to  subsection  (b)  and  (c)  In  accord, 
ance  with  procedures  established  in  such 
subsections. 

"air  qualitt  standards  and  abatement  of 

AIR  POLLtrnON 

"Sec  107.  (a)  The  pollution  of  the  air  In 
any  State  or  States  which  endangers  the 
health  or  welfare  of  any  persons,  shall  be 
subject  to  abatement  as  provided  In  thli 
section, 

"(b)  Consistent  with  the  policy  declaraUon 
of  this  title,  municipal,  State,  and  Interstate 
action  to  abate  air  pollution  shall  be  en- 
couraged and  shall  not  be  displaced  by  Fed- 
eral enforcement  action  except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  or  pursuant  to  a  court  order 
under  subsection  (c),  (h),  or  (k). 

"(c)  (1)  If.  after  receiving  any  air  quality 
criteria  and  recommended  control  tech- 
niques Issued  pursuant  to  section  106,  the 
Governor  of  a  State,  within  ninety  days  of 
such  receipt,  files  a  letter  of  Intent  that  such 
State  will  within  one  himdred  and  eighty 
days,  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter,  adopt, 
after  public  hearings,  ambient  air  quality 
standards  applicable  to  any  designated  air 
quality  control  region  or  portions  thereof 
within  such  State  and  within  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  thereafter,  and  from  time 
to  time  as  may  be  necessary,  adopts  a  plan 
for  the  Implwnentatlon,  maintenance,  and 
enforcement  of  such  standards  of  air  quality 
adopted,  and  If  such  standards  and  plan  are 
established  In  accordance  with  the  letter  of 
Intent  and  If  the  Secretary  determines  thst 
such  State  standards  are  consistent  with  the 
air  quality  criteria  and  recommended  con- 
trol techniques  Issued  pursuant  to  section 
108:  that  the  plan  is  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act  Insofar  as  It  assures  achiev- 
ing such  standards  of  air  quality  within  a 
reasonable  time:  and  that  a  means  of  en- 
forcement by  State  action,  Including  au- 
thority comparable  to  that  In  subsection  (k) 
of  this  section,  Is  provided,  such  State  stand- 
ards and  plan  shall  be  the  air  quality  stand- 
ards applicable  to  such  SUte.  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  any  revised  State  stand, 
ards  and  plan  are  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  this  subsection,  such 
standards  and  plan  shall  be  the  air  quality 
standards  applicable  to  such  State. 

"(2)  If  a  State  does  not  (a)  file  a  letter  of 
Intent  or  (b)  establish  air  quality  standards 
In  accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  any  air  quality 
control  region  or  portion  thereof  and  It  the 
Secretary  finds  It  necessary  to  achieve  the 
purpose  of  this  Act,  or  the  Governor  of  any 
State  affected  by  air  quality  standards  estab- 
lished ptirsuant  to  this  subsection  petitions 
for  a  revision  In  such  standards,  the  Secre- 
tary may  after  reasonable  notice  and  a  con- 
ference of  representatives  of  appropriate  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies.  Interstate 
agencies.  States,  municipalities,  and  indus- 
tries Involved,  prepare  reguJatlons  setting 
forth  standards  of  air  quality  consistent  with 
the  air  quality  criteria  and  recommended 
control  techniques  Issued  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 106  to  be  applicable  to  such  air  quality 
control  region  or  portions  the-eof.  If,  with- 
in six  months  from  the  date  the  Secretary 
publishes  such  regulations,  the  State  has 
not  adopted  air  quality  standards  found  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  or  a  petlUon  for  public 
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heftrlng  has  not  been  filed  under  paragraph 
(8)  of  tills  subsection,  the  Secretary  ab*U 
promulgate  such  standards. 

"(8)  If  at  any  time  prior  to  thirty  days 
after  standards  have  been  promiilgated  under 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  the  Oov- 
^or  of  any  State  affected  by  such  standards 
petitions  the  Secretary  for  a  hearing,  the 
Secretary  shall  call  a  public  hearing  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  testimony  from  State 
and  local  pollution  control  agencies  and 
other  Interested  parties  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed standards,  to  be  held  In  or  near  one 
or  more  of  the  places  where  the  air  quality 
standards  will  take  effect,  before  a  hearing 
board  of  five  or  more  persons  appointed  by 
the  Secretary.  Each  State  which  would  be 
affected  by  such  standards  shall  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  select  a  member  of  the  hear- 
ing board.  Each  Federal  department,  agency, 
or  Instrumentality  having  a  substantial  In- 
terest In  the  subject  matter  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  shall  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  select  one  member  of  the  hearing 
board  and  not  less  than  a  majority  of  the 
bearing  board  shall  be  persons  other  than 
olBcers  or  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  board  who  are  not  officers  or 
employee  of  the  United  States,  while  par- 
ticipating in  the  hearing  conducted  by  such 
bearing  board  or  otherwise  engaged  In  the 
work  of  such  hearing  board,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed 
by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $100  per 
diem.  Including  traveltlme,  and  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  In- 
cluding i>er  diem  in  Ueu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703,  title  5,  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  persons  In  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  Intermittently.  At 
least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  date  of  such 
hearing  notice  of  such  bearing  shall  be  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  and  given  to 
parties  notified  of  the  conference  required 
In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection.  On  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  presented  at  such  hear- 
ing, the  hearing  board  shall  within  ninety 
days,  unless  the  Secretary  determines  a  long- 
er period  Is  necessary,  make  findings  as  to 
whether  the  standards  published  or  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  should  be  approved  or 
modified  and  transmit  Its  findings  to  the  Sec- 
retary. If  the  hearing  board  approves  the 
standards  as  published  or  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary,  the  standards  shall  take  effect  on 
receipt  by  the  Secretary  of  the  hearing 
board's  recommendations.  If  the  hearing 
board  recommends  modifications  in  the 
standards  as  published  or  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
revised  regtilatlons  setting  forth  standards 
of  air  quality  In  accordance  with  the  hearing 
board's  recommendations  which  will  become 
effective  Immediately  upon  promulgation. 

"(4)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of  surveys, 
studies,  and  reports,  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  ambient  air  quaUty  of  any  air  quality 
control  region  or  portion  thereof  Is  below  the 
air  quality  standards  established  under  this 
subsection,  and  be  finds  that  such  lowered 
air  quality  results  from  the  failure  of  a  State 
to  take  reasonable  action  to  enforce  such 
standards,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  af- 
fected State  or  States,  persons  contributing 
to  the  alleged  violation,  and  other  interested 
parties  of  the  violation  of  such  standards.  If 
such  failure  does  not  cease  within  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  from  the  date  of  the 
Secretary's  notification,  the  Secretary — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  pollution  of  air  which 
Is  endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of  per- 
sons In  a  State  other  than  that  In  which  the 
discharge  or  discharges  (causing  or  contrib- 
uting to  such  pollution)  (originate,  may  re- 
quest the  Attorney  Oen£ral  to  bring  a  suit  on 
behalf  oi  the  United  States  in  the  apptapti- 
ate  United  States  (Uctrict  court  to  secure 
abatement  of  the  pollution. 

"<U)  in  the  case  of  pollution  of  air  whlob 


Is  endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of  per- 
sons only  In  the  State  in  which  the  discharge 
or  discharges  (causing  or  oontrlbutlag  to 
such  pollution)  originate,  at  tbs  request  of 
the  Governor  of  such  State,  shall  provide 
such  technical  and  other  assistance  as  in 
his  judgment  is  necessary  to  assist  the  State 
In  judicial  proceedings  to  secure  abatement 
of  the  pollution  under  State  or  local  law,  or, 
at  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  such  State, 
shall  request  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
suit  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  In  the 
appropriate  United  States  district  court  to 
secure  abatement  of  the  pollution. 
In  any  suit  brought  under  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  the  court  shall  receive  In 
evidence  a  transcript  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  hearing  provided  for  In  this  subsection, 
together  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
hearing  board  and  the  recommendations  and 
standards  promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  and 
such  additional  evidence,  Including  that 
relating  to  the  alleged  violation  of  the  stand- 
ards, as  It  deems  necessary  to  complete  review 
of  the  standards  and  to  determination  of  all 
other  Issues  relating  to  the  alleged  violation. 
The  court,  giving  due  consideration  to  the 
practicability  and  to  the  technological  and 
economic  feasibility  of  complying  with  such 
standards,  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  enter 
such  Judgment  and  orders  enforcing  such 
judgment  as  the  public  Interest  and  the 
equities  of  the  case  may  require. 

"(5)  In  connection  with  any  hearings  tm- 
der  this  section  no  witness  or  any  other  per- 
son shall  be  required  to  divulge  trade  secrets 
or  secret  processes. 

"(d)(1)(A)  Whenever  requested  by  the 
Governor  of  any  State,  a  State  air  pollution 
control  agency,  or  (with  the  concxirrence  of 
the  Governor  and  the  State  air  pollution 
control  agency  for  the  State  In  which  the 
municipality  is  situated)  the  governing  body 
of  any  municipality,  the  Secretary  shall.  If 
such  request  refers  to  air  pollution  which  Is 
alleged  to  endanger  the  health  or  welfare  of 
persons  In  a  State  other  than  that  In  which 
the  discharge  or  discharges  (causing  or  con- 
tributing to  such  pollution)  originate  give 
formal  notification  thereof  to  the  air  pollu- 
tion control  agency  of  the  municipality 
where  such  discharge  or  discharges  originate, 
to  the  air  pollution  control  agency  of  the 
State  In  which  such  municipality  Is  located, 
and  to  the  Interstate  air  pollution  control 
agency.  If  any.  In  whose  Jurisdictional  area 
such  municipality  Is  located,  and  shall  call 
promptly  a  conference  of  such  agency  or 
agencies  and  of  the  air  pollution  centre? 
agencies  of  the  municipalities  which  may  be 
adversely  affected  by  such  pollution,  and  the 
air  pollution  control  agency.  If  any,  of  each 
State,  or  for  each  area,  in  which  any  such 
municipality  Is  located. 

"(B)  Whenever  requested  by  the  Governor 
of  any  State,  a  State  air  pollution  control 
agency,  or  (with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Governor  and  the  State  air  pollution  control 
agency  for  the  State  In  which  the  munici- 
pality, is  situated)  the  governing  body  of  any 
municipality,  the  Secretary  shall,  if  such  re- 
quest refers  to  alleged  air  pollution  which 
Is  endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of 
persons  only  in  the  State  in  which  the  dis- 
charge or  discharges  (causing  or  contributing 
to  such  pollution)  orlg^lnate  and  If  a  munici- 
pality aSected  by  such  air  pollution,  or  the 
municipality  In  which  such  pollution  origi- 
nates, has  either  made  or  concurred  In  such 
request,  give  formal  notification  thereof  to 
the  State  air  pollution  control  agency,  to  the 
air  pollution  control  agencies  of  the  munici- 
pality where  such  discharge  or  dlsctaaiCBS 
originate,  and  of  the  municipality  or  munld- 
paiities  sHeged  to  be  adversely  affiMsted  there- 
by, and  to  any  Interstate  air  poUutloa  coatrol 
agency,  whose  jwriedlottonal  area  \arArukm 
any  such  municipality  and  sbaU  {mmptly 
call  a  conference  of  suah  agency  or  agsooles, 
unless  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  tbe 


effect  of  su^  pollution  is  not  of  such  slgnl- 
fieance  as  to  warrant  exerolM  of  Federal 
Jurladictlon  tinder  this  section. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  may,  after  consultation 
with  State  officials  of  all  affected  Stetes,  also 
call  such  a  conference  whenever,  on  the  basts 
of  reports,  surveys,  or  srtudles,  lie  has  reason 
to  believe  that  any  pollution  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a)  is  occurring  and  is  endanger- 
ing the  health  and  welfare  of  persons  in  a 
State  other  than  that  in  which  the  discharge 
or  discharges  originate.  The  Secretary  shall 
invite  the  oooperatlon  of  any  municipal. 
State,  or  interstate  air  poUutkni  oontrol 
agencies  having  jurisdiction  in  the  affected 
area  on  any  surveys  or  studies  forming  tbe 
basis  of  conference  action. 

"(D)  Whenever  tbe  Secretary,  upon  receipt 
of  reports,  surreys,  or  studies  from  any  duly 
constituted  international  agency,  has  reason 
to  believe  that  any  pollution  referred  to  in 
subeeotlon  (a)  which  endangers  tbe  health  or 
welfare  of  persons  In  a  foreign  country  is 
occurring,  or  whenever  the  Secretary  of  State 
requests  him  to  do  so  with  respect  to  such 
pollution  whioh  the  Secretary  of  State  alleges 
is  of  such  a  nature,  tbe  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  give  formal 
notification  thereof  to  the  a.'j  pollution  oon- 
trol agency  of  the  municipality  where  such 
discharge  or  discharges  cnlglnate,  to  the  air 
pollution  control  agency  of  the  State  in 
which  such  muiclpallty  Is  located,  and  to  the 
Interstate  air  pollution  control  agency,  If  any. 
In  the  jurisdictional  area  of  which  such  mu- 
nicipality Is  located,  and  shall  call  promptly  a 
conference  of  such  agency  or  agencies.  The 
Secretary  shall  Invite  the  foreign  country 
which  may  be  adversely  affected  by  the  pollu- 
tion to  attend  and  participate  in  the  confer- 
ence, and  the  representative  of  such  country 
shall,  for  the  purpose  of  the  conference  and 
any  further  proceeding  resulting  from  sMtb. 
conference,  have  all  the  rights  of  a  State 
air  pollution  control  agency.  This  subpara- 
graph shall  apply  only  to  a  foreign  coxuitry 
which  the  Secretary  determines  has  given  the 
United  States  essentially  tbe  same  rights  with 
respect  to  the  prevention  or  control  of  air 
pollution  occurring  In  that  country  as  Is 
given  that  country  by  this  subparagraph. 

"(2)  The  agencies  called  to  attend  such 
conference  may  bring  such  persons  as  they 
desire  to  the  conference.  The  Secretary  shall 
deliver  to  such  agencies  and  make  available 
to  other  interested  parties,  at  least  thirty 
days  prior  to  any  such  conference,  a  Federal 
report  with  respect  to  the  matters  before 
the  conference.  Including  data  and  conclu- 
sions or  findings  ( If  any ) ;  and  shall  give  at 
least  thirty  days'  prior  notice  of  the  con- 
ference date  to  any  such  agency,  and  to  tbe 
public  by  publication  on  at  least  three  dif- 
ferent days  In  a  newspaper  or  newspapers  of 
general  circulation  la  the  area.  The  chair- 
man of  the  conference  sliall  give  interested 
parties  an  opportunity  to  present  their  views 
to  the  conference  with  respyect  to  such  Fed- 
eral report,  conclusions  or  findings  (1/  any), 
and  other  pertinent  Information.  Ttut  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  that  a  transcript  be 
maintained  of  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
ference and  that  a  cc^y  of  such  transoript 
be  made  available  on  request  of  any  partlo- 
Ipant  In  the  conference  at  the  expense  of  such 
participant. 

"(8)  Following  this  cooierenoe,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prepare  and  forward  to  all  air 
IKxllution  control  agencies  attending  the  con- 
ference a  stunmary  of  conference  '♦^■"wr'^Hr' 
including  (A)  occurrence  of  air  poUutkm 
subject  to  abatement  uader  this  Aot;  (B) 
adequacy  of  aMasures  taken  to««rd  abate- 
ment of  the  poUution;  and  <C)  nstun  of 
delays,  If  any,  being  enooujUeiMi  la  akattng 
the  pollution. 

"(e)  If  the  Secretary  MUoms.  •pen  the 
conolualon  of  the  ooBfeMoc*  or  tharMftar, 
that  aOeotlTe  progress  tovant  ahetenwtat  of 
suoh  poUvtion  Is  not  iMlac  mad*  tmA  that  tbe 
health  or  welfare  of  any  pessaaa  la  being 
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endaogered,  bo  sball  reconuneod  to  ihe  ap- 
propriate State,  interstate,  or  municipal  air 
pollution  control  agency  (or  to  all  suoli  agen- 
cies) that  ibe  necessary  remedial  action  be 
talcen.  Tbe  Secretary  sball  allow  at  leaat  sU 
mootbs  from  tbe  date  he  makes  such  rec- 
ommendations lor  the  talcing  or  such  recom- 
mended action. 

"(f)  (1)  It.  at  tbe  conclusion  ot  the  period 
to  allowed,  such  remedial  action  or  other 
action  which  In  the  judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary Is  reasonably  calculated  to  secure  abate- 
ment of  such  pollution  baa  not  been  Uken, 
the  Secretary  shall  call  a  public  bearing,  to 
be  held  In  or  near  one  or  more  of  the  places 
where  the  discharge  or  discharges  causing 
or  contributing  to  such  pollution  originated, 
before  a  hearing  board  of  five  or  more  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  Secretary.  Each  State 
In  which  any  discbarge  causing  or  contrib- 
uting to  such  pollution  originates  and  each 
State  claiming  to  be  adversely  affected  by 
such  pollution  shall  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  select  one  member  of  such  bearing  board 
and  each  Federal  department,  agency,  or  In- 
strumentality having  a  substantial  Interest 
In  tbe  subject  matter  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
select  one  member  of  such  hearing  board, 
and  one  member  shall  be  a  representative  of 
the  appropriate  Interstate  air  pollution  agen- 
cy If  one  exists,  and  not  less  than  a  majority 
of  such  hearing  board  shall  be  persons  other 
than  officers  or  employees  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  At  least 
three  weeks'  prior  notice  of  such  bearing 
shall  be  given  to  the  State.  Interstate,  and 
municipal  air  pollution  control  agencies 
called  to  attend  such  bearing  and  to  the  al- 
leged polluter  or  polluters.  All  Interested 
parties  shall  be  given  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  present  evidence  to  such  hearing 
board. 

"(3)  On  tbe  basis  of  evidence  presented  at 
a\ich  bearing,  the  hearing  board  shall  make 
findings  as  to  whether  pollution  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a)  la  occurring  and  whether 
effective  progress  toward  abatement  thereof 
ts  being  made.  If  the  hearing  board  finds 
such  pollution  is  occurring  and  effective 
progrees  toward  abatement  thereof  la  not 
being  made  It  shall  make  recommendatlona 
to  tbe  Secretary  concerning  the  measures.  If 
any,  which  it  finds  to  be  reasonable  and  suit- 
able to  secure  abatement  of  such  pollution. 

"(3)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  send  such  find- 
ings and  recommendations  to  the  person  or 
persons  discharging  any  matter  causing  or 
contributing  to  such  pollution;  to  air  pollu- 
tion control  agencies  of  the  State  or  States 
and  of  tbe  municipality  or  municipalities 
where  such  discharge  or  discharges  originate; 
and  to  any  Interstate  air  pollution  control 
agency  whoee  Jurisdictional  area  Includes 
any  such  municipality,  together  with  a  no- 
tice apecifylng  a  reasonable  time  (not  lees 
than  six  months)  to  secure  abatement  of 
such  pollution. 

"(g)  If  action  resksonably  calculated  to  se- 
cure abatement  of  the  pollution  within  the 
ttma  specified  in  the  notice  following  the 
public  hearing  is  not  taken,  the  Secretary — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  pollution  of  air  which 
is  endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of  per- 
sons (A)  In  a  State  other  than  that  In  which 
the  discharge  or  dischargee  (causing  or  con- 
tributing to  such  poUuUon)  originate,  or 
<B)  In  a  forsifn  country  which  has  partlcl- 
patsd  In  a  conference  called  under  rubpara- 
graph  (D)  of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section 
and  In  all  proceedings  nnder  this  section  re- 
sulting from  such  conference,  may  request 
tba  Attorney  General  to  bring  a  suit  on  be- 
baU  of  the  United  States  In  the  appropriate 
Unltsd  Statss  district  court  to  secure  abate- 
ment of  the  pollution. 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  poUutlon  of  air  which 
IS  endangering  the  health  or  welfare  ot  per- 
sons only  tn  the  State  In  which  the  discharge 
cr  dlaehsrgas  (esmlag  w  contrlbuttng  to 
«ueb  poUvtloo)  originate,  at  the  request  of 


ths  Oovernor  of  such  State,  shall  provide 
such  technical  and  other  aaslatance  as  in  hla 
Judgment  is  necessary  to  assist  the  State  In 
Judicial  proceedings  to  secure  abatement  of 
the  pollution  under  State  or  local  law  or,  at 
the  request  of  the  Oovernor  uf  such  State, 
shall  request  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
suit  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  In  the 
appropriate  United  States  district  court  to 
secure  abatement  of  the  pollution. 

"(h)  The  court  shall  receive  in  evidence  in 
any  suit  brought  in  a  United  States  court 
under  subsection  (g)  of  this  section  a  tran- 
script of  the  proceedings  before  the  board 
and  a  copy  of  the  board's  recommendations 
and  shall  receive  such  further  evidence  as 
the  court  in  Its  discretion  deems  proper.  The 
court,  giving  due  consideration  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  complying  with  such  standards 
as  may  be  applicable  and  to  the  physical  and 
economic  feasibility  of  securing  abatement 
of  any  pollution  proved,  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  enter  such  Judgment,  and  orders 
enforcing  such  Judgment,  as  the  public  In- 
terest and  the  equities  of  the  case  may  re- 
quire. 

"(1)  Members  of  any  hearing  board  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  subsection  [i)  who  are 
not  regular  full-time  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States  shall,  while  participating 
In  the  hearing  conducted  by  such  board  or 
otherwise  engaged  on  the  work  of  such  board, 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
axed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding 
(100  per  diem,  including  traveltlme,  and 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  73b- 
2)  for  persons  In  the  Government  service 
employed  intermittently. 

■■ij)(l)  In  connection  with  any  confer- 
ence called  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  require  any  person  whose 
activities  result  in  the  emission  of  air  pol- 
lutants causing  or  contributing  to  air  pol- 
lution to  file  with  him,  in  such  form  as  he 
may  prescribe,  a  report,  baaed  on  existing 
data,  furnishing  to  the  Secretary  such  Infor- 
mation as  may  reasonably  be  required  as  to 
the  character,  kind,  and  quantity  of  pol- 
lutants discharged  and  the  use  of  devices  or 
other  means  to  prevent  or  reduce  the  emis- 
sion of  pollutants  by  the  person  filing  such 
a  report.  After  a  conference  has  been  held 
with  respect  to  any  such  pollution  the  Sec- 
retary shall  require  such  reports  from  the 
persons  whose  activities  result  in  such  pol- 
lution only  to  the  extent  recommended  by 
such  conference.  Such  report  shall  be  made 
under  oath  or  otherwise,  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  and  shall  be  filed  with  tbe 
Secretary  within  such  reasonable  period  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  unless  addi- 
tional time  be  granted  by  the  Secretary.  No 
person  shall  be  required  in  such  report  to 
divulge  trade  secrets  or  secret  processes  and 
all  information  reported  shall  be  considered 
confidential  for  the  purposes  of  section  1906 
of  UUe  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(3)  If  any  person  required  to  file  any  re- 
port under  this  subsection  sball  fall  to  do  so 
within  the  time  fixed  by  the  Secretary  for 
filing  the  same,  and  such  failure  shall  con- 
Unue  for  thirty  days  after  notice  of  such 
default,  such  person  shaU  forfeit  to  tbe 
Umted  States  the  sum  of  1 100  for  each  and 
every  day  of  the  continuance  of  such  failure, 
whloh  forfeiture  shall  be  payable  Into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  shaU  be 
recoverable  In  a  olvU  suit  In  the  name  of  the 
United  Statee  brought  In  the  district  where 
such  person  has  his  principal  office  or  In  any 
district  in  which  he  does  business :  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  may  upon  application 
thersfor  remit  or  mitigate  any  forfeiture  pro- 
Tldsd  for  under  this  subsection  and  he  shall 
bsvs  authority  to  determine  the  facte  upon 
all  such  applications. 

"(8)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  various 
United  States  attorneys,  \mder  the  direction 
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of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
to  prosecute  for  the  recovery  of  such  fww 
feitures. 

•'(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  secUon.  the  Secretary,  upon  receipt 
of  evidence  that  a  parUcular  pollution  souite 
or  combination  of  sources  (Including  mov- 
ing sources)  is  presenting  an  imminent  and 
substantial  endangerment  to  the  health  of 
persons,  and  finding  that  appropriate  State 
or  local  authorities  have  not  acted  to  abate 
such  sources,  may  request  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  bring  suit  on  behalf  of  the  Unltsd 
SUtes  in  the  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court  to  Inmiediately  enjoin  any  con- 
Wlbutor  to  the  alleged  pollution  to  stop  the 
emission  of  contaminants  causing  such  pol- 
lution or  to  take  such  other  action  as  may 
be  necessary. 

"STANT)ARDS    TO   ACHIEVX    HIGHEX   LEVXL   0»  AH 
QUAUTT 

"Sec.  108.  Nothing  in  thU  tlUe  shall  pre- 
vent a  State,  political  subdivision,  intermu- 
nlclpal  or  interstate  agency  from  adopting 
standards  and  plans  to  Implement  an  air 
quaUty  program  which  will  achieve  a  higher 
level  of  ambient  air  quality  than  approved 
^y  the  Secretary. 

"PREsroENT'a  AO.  auALrrr  advisory  boakd  and 

AOVISORT    COMMrTTEES 

"Sec.  109.  (a)(1)  There  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished In  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  an  Air  Quality  Advisory 
Board,  composed  of  the  Secretary  or  hit 
designee,  who  shall  be  Chairman,  and  fifteen 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  none  of 
whom  shall  be  Federal  officers  or  employees. 
The  appointed  members,  having  due  regard 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  shall  be  selected 
from  among  representatives  of  various  State, 
interstate,  and  local  goverrunental  agencies, 
of  public  or  private  interest*  contributing 
to,  affected  by,  or  concerned  with  air  pollu- 
tion, and  of  other  public  and  private  agen- 
cies, organizations,  or  groups  demonstrating 
an  active  Interest  In  the  field  of  air  poUu- 
tlon prevention  and  control,  as  well  as  other 
individuals  who  are  expert  In  this  field. 

"(3)  Each  member  appointed  by  ths 
President  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  except  that  (A)  any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurlng  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  hli 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and  (B) 
the  terms  of  office  of  the  members  first  tak- 
ing office  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
expire  as  follows:  five  at  the  end  of  one  year 
after  the  date  of  appointment,  five  at  the  end 
of  two  years  after  such  date,  and  five  at 
the  end  of  three  years  after  such  date,  as 
designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  and  (C)  the  term  of  any  mem- 
ber under  the  preceding  provisions  shall  be 
extended  until  the  date  on  which  his  suc- 
cessor's appointment  Is  effective.  None  of  the 
members  shall  be  eligible  for  reappoint- 
ment within  one  year  after  the  end  of  his 
preceding  term,  unless  such  term  was  for 
less  than  three  years. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  advise  and  consult 
with  the  Secretary  on  matters  of  policy  re- 
lating to  the  activities  and  functions  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  Act  and  make  such  rec- 
ommendations as  It  deems  necessary  to  the 
President. 

"(c)  Such  clerical  and  technical  assistance 
as  may  be  necessary  to  discbarge  the  dutlw 
of  the  Board  and  such  other  advisory  com- 
mittees as  hereinafter  authorized  shall  bs 
provided  from  the  persotmel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(d)  m  order  to  obtain  assistance  In  the 
development  and  Implementation  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  Including  air  quality 
criteria,  recommended  control  techniques, 
standards,  research  and  development,  and 
to  encotirage  the  continued  efforts  on  the 
part  of  industry  to  improve  air  quality  and 
to  develop  economically  feasible  methods  for 
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the  control  and  abatement  of  air  pollution, 
the  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  estab- 
lish advisory  committees.  Committee  mem- 
bers shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
oetBons  who  are  knowledgeable  concerning 
air  quality  from  the  standpoint  of  health, 
ffelfare.  economic,  or  technology. 

"(e)  The  members  of  the  Board  and  other 
advisory  committees  appointed  pursuant  to 
this  Act  who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of 
tbe  United  States,  while  attending  confer- 
ences or  meetings  of  the  Board  or  while 
otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary, shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compenaa- 
Uon  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  exceeding  1100  per  diem.  Including 
traveltlme.  and  while  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  6  of  the  United  States 
Code  for  persons  In  the  Government  service 
employed   intermittently. 

"cooperation  by  federal  aobncies  to  control 

AQt  POUtTTION   FROM   rEDCRAL   rACIUTIXS 

"Sec.  110.  (a)  It  la  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  Intent  of  Congress  that  any  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  having  Jurisdiction  over 
any  building.  Installation,  or  other  property 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable  and  con- 
sistent with  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  and  within  any  available  appropria- 
tions, cooperate  with  the  Departinent  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  with 
any  air  pollution  control  agency  In  prevent- 
ing and  controlling  the  pollution  of  the  air 
In  any  area  insofar  as  the  discharge  of  any 
matter  from  or  by  such  building,  installation, 
or  other  property  may  cause  or  contribute  to 
pollution  of  the  air  In  such  area. 

"(b)  In  order  to  control  air  pollution 
which  may  endanger  the  health  or  welfare 
of  any  persons,  the  Secretary  may  establish 
classes  of  potential  pollution  sources  for 
which  any  Federal  department  or  agency 
having  Jurisdiction  over  any  building,  In- 
stallation, or  other  property  shall,  before  dis- 
charging any  matter  Into  the  air  of  the 
United  States,  obtain  a  permit  from  the 
Secretary  for  such  discharge,  such  permits 
to  be  Issued  for  a  specified  period  of  time  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  and  subject 
to  revocation  if  the  Secretary  finds  pollution 
is  endangering  the  health  and  welfare  of  any 
persons.  In  connection  with  the  issuance  of 
iucb  permits,  there  shall  be  submitted  to 
tbe  Secretary  such  plans,  specifications,  and 
other  Information  as  he  deems  relevant 
thereto  and  under  such  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe.  The  Secretary  shall  report  each 
January  to  the  (Congress  the  status  of  such 
permits  and  compliance  therewith. 

'•nTLE  n— NATIONAL  EMISSION 

STANDAKD6  ACT 

"SBOBT   TITLE 

"Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
■National  Emission  Standards  Act'. 

"ESTABLISHMENT   OT    STANDARDS 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lation, giving  appropriate  consideration  to 
technological  feasibility  and  economic  costs, 
prescribe  as  soon  as  practicable  standards, 
applicable  to  the  emission  of  any  kind  of 
substance,  from  any  class  or  classes  of  new 
motor  vehicles  or  new  motor  vehicle  engines, 
which  In  his  judgment  cause  or  contribute 
to,  or  are  likely  to  cause  or  to  contribute  to, 
air  pollution  which  endangers  the  health  or 
welfare  of  any  persons,  and  such  standards 
shall  apply  to  such  vehicles  or  engines 
whether  they  are  designed  as  complete  sys- 
tems or  Incorporate  other  devices  to  prevent 
or  control  such  pollution. 

"(b)  Any  regulattons  initially  prescribed 
under  this  section,  and  amendments  thereto, 
with  respect  to  any  class  of  new  motor  ve- 
hicles or  new  motor  vehicle  engines  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  effective  date  specified 


in  the  order  promulgating  such  regulations 
vrtiich  date  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary after  consideration  of  the  period  rea- 
sonably necessary  for  industry  compliance. 

"PROHiarrED  acts 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  The  following  acts  and  the 
causing  thereof  are  prohibited — 

"  ( 1 )  in  the  case  of  a  manufacturer  of  new 
motor  vehicles  or  new  motor  vehicle  engines 
for  distribution  in  commerce,  the  manufac- 
ture for  sale,  the  sale,  or  the  offering  for 
sale,  or  the  introduction  or  delivery  for  In- 
troduction into  commerce,  or  the  Importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  for  sale  or  resale, 
of  any  new  motor  vehicle  or  new  motor  ve- 
hicle engine,  manufactured  after  the  effective 
date  of  regulations  under  this  title  which 
are  applicable  to  such  vehicle  or  engine  un- 
less it  is  in  conformity  with  regulations 
prescribed  under  this  title  (except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b) ) ; 

"(2)  for  any  person  to  fall  or  refxise  to 
permit  access  to  or  copying  of  records  or  to 
faU  to  make  reports  or  provide  Information, 
required  under  section  207;  or 

"(3)  for  any  person  to  remove  or  render 
inoperative  any  device  or  element  of  design 
Installed  on  or  in  a  motor  vehicle  or  motor 
vehicle  engine  in  compliance  with  regula- 
tions under  this  title  prior  to  its  sale  and 
delivery  to  the  ultimate  purchaser. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  exempt  any 
new  motor  vehicle  or  new  motor  vehicle  en- 
gine, or  class  thereof,  from  subsection  (a), 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
find  necessary  to  protect  the  public  health 
or  welfare,  for  the  purpose  of  research,  In- 
vestigations, studies,  demonstrations,  or 
training,  or  for  reasons  of  national  secxirity. 

"(2)  A  new  motir  vehicle  or  new  motor 
vehicle  engine  offered  for  Importation  by  a 
manufacturer  In  violation  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  refused  admission  into  the  United 
States,  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare may,  by  Joint  regulation,  provide  for 
deferring  final  determination  as  to  admission 
and  authorizing  the  delivery  of  such  a  motor 
vehicle  or  engine  offered  for  Import  to  the 
owner  or  consignee  thereof  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  'Including  the  furnishing  of 
a  bond)  as  may  appear  to  them  appropriate 
to  Insure  that  any  such  motor  vehicle  or 
engine  will  be  brought  Into  conformity  with 
the  standards,  requirements,  and  limitations 
applicable  to  it  under  this  title.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall.  If  a  motor  vehicle 
or  engine  Is  finally  refused  admission  under 
this  paragraph,  cause  disposition  thereof  In 
accordance  with  the  customs  laws  tinless  it 
Is  exported,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
such  Secretary,  within  ninety  days  of  the 
date  of  notice  of  such  refusal  or  such  addi- 
tional time  as  may  be  permitted  pursuant  to 
such  regulations,  except  that  disposition  in 
accordance  vrith  the  customs  laws  may  not 
be  made  in  such  manner  as  may  result,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  In  the  sale,  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer,  of  a  new  motor  vehicle  or 
new  motor  vehicle  engine  that  falls  to  com- 
ply with  applicable  standards  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
under  this  title. 

"(3)  A  new  motor  vehicle  or  new  motor 
vehicle  engine  Intended  solely  for  export, 
and  so  labeled  or  tagged  on  the  outside  of 
the  conttUner  and  on  tbe  vehicle  or  engine 
itself,  ShaU  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a). 

"nrjmrcnoir  paocKiDiiras 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  re- 
strain violations  of  paragraph  (1),  (3).  or 
(3)  of  section  308(a). 

"(b)  Actions  to  rsstratn  suoh  violations 
shall  be  brought  by  and  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States.  In  any  such  action,  subpenas 
for  witnesses  who  are  required  to  attend  a 
district  court  In  any  district  may  run  Into 
any  other  district 


"PENALTttS 

"Sac.  205.  Any  person  who  violates  para- 
graph (1),  (2),  or  (3 1  of  section  203(a) 
shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
» 1,000.  Such  violation  with  respect  to  sec- 
tions a03(a)(l)  and  aOS(a)(3)  ahaU  con- 
stitute a  separate  offense  with  respect  t» 
each  new  motor  vehicle  or  new  motor  vehicle 
engine. 

"  OBBTinC  ATTO  N 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  UpKin  application  of  the 
manufacturer,  the  Secretary  shall  test,  or 
require  to  be  tested,  In  such  manner  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  any  new  motor  vehicle 
or  new  motor  vehicle  engine  submitted  by 
such  manufacturer  to  determine  whether 
such  vehicle  or  engine  conforms  with  the 
regulations  prescribed  under  section  202  or 
2061  b)  of  tills  title.  If  such  vehicle  or  engine 
conforms  to  such  regulations  the  Secretary 
shall  Issue  a  certificate  of  conformity,  upon 
such  terms,  and  for  such  period  not  less  than 
one  year,  as  he  may  prescribe. 

"(b)  Any  new  motor  vehicle  or  any  motor 
vehicle  engine  sold  by  such  manufacturer 
which  Is  in  all  material  respects  substan- 
tially the  same  construction  as  the  test  ve- 
hicle or  engine  for  which  a  certificate  has 
been  Issued  under  subsection  (a),  shall  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  be  deemed  to  be  In 
conformity  with  the  regulations  issued  under 
section  202  of  this  title. 

"RECORDS    AND    REPORTS 

"Sec.  207.  (a  I  Every  manufacturer  shall 
establish  and  maintain  such  records,  make 
such  reports,  and  provide  such  Information  as 
the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to  en- 
able him  to  determine  whether  such  manu- 
facturer has  acted  or  is  acting  in  compliance 
with  this  title  and  regxilatlons  thereunder 
and  shall,  upon  request  of  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee duly  designated  by  the  Secretary,  per- 
mit such  officer  or  employee  at  reasonable 
times  to  have  access  to  and  copy  such  records. 

"  ( b  I  All  Information  reported  or  otherwise 
obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his  representa- 
tive pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  which  in- 
formation contains  or  relates  to  a  trade  secret 
or  other  matter  referred  to  in  section  1906  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  shall  be 
considered  confidential  for  the  purpose  of 
such  section  1905,  except  that  such  informa- 
tion may  be  disclosed  to  other  officers  or  em- 
ployees concerned  vrith  carrying  out  this  Act 
or  when  relevant  In  any  proceeding  under 
this  Act.  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  au- 
thorize the  withholding  of  Information  by 
the  Secretary  or  any  officer  or  employee  under 
his  control,  from  the  duly  authorized  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress. 

"STATS    STAKDARSS 

"Sec.  208.  (a)  No  State  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof  shall  adopt  at  attempt  to 
enforce  any  standard  relating  to  tbe  control 
of  emissions  from  new  motor  vehicles  or  new 
motor  vehicle  engines  subject  to  this  title. 
No  State  shall  require  certification.  Inspec- 
tion, or  any  other  approval  relating  to  the 
control  of  emissions  from  any  new  motor  ve- 
hicle or  new  motor  vehicle  engine  as  condi- 
tion precedent  to  the  Initial  retail  sals,  tltUng 
(if  any),  or  registration  of  such  motor  ve- 
hicle, motor  vehicle  engine,  or  equipment. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  public  hearing,  waive  appli- 
cation of  this  section  to  any  Sute  which  has 
adopted  standards  (other  than  crankcass 
emission  standards)  for  the  control  of  emis- 
sions from  new  motor  vehicles  or  new  motor 
vehicle  engines  prior  to  ^larch  30,  19M,  un- 
less he  finds  that  such  State  does  not  require 
standards  more  stringent  than  applicable 
Federal  standardis  to  meet  oompeUlng  and 
extraordinary  conditions  or  that  such  Stats 
standards  and  accompanying  enforcemsnt 
procedures  are  not  consistent  with  section 
303(a)  ofthlstlUa. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  Utle  sbaU  prscluds  or 
deny  to  any  SUte  or  political  subdlvlaloii 
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thereof  the  right  otherwise  to  control,  regu- 
late, or  restrict  the  use,  operation,  or  move- 
ment of  registered  or  licensed  motor  vehicles. 

"FTOXBAL    ASSISTANCE    IN    OCVKIOPING     VEHICLE 
INSPECTION    PROGRAMS 

"Ssc.  309.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  appropriate  State  air  pollu- 
tion control  agencies  In  an  amount  up  to 
two-thlrdj8  of  the  cost  of  developing  mean- 
ingful uniform  motor  vehicle  emission  device 
Inspection  and  emission  testing  programs 
except  that  (1)  no  grant  shall  be  made  for 
any  part  of  any  State  vehicle  Inspection  pro- 
gram which  does  not  directly  relate  to  the 
cost  of  the  air  pollution  control  aspects  of 
such  a  program;  and  (2)  no  such  grant  shall 
be  made  imless  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion has  certified  to  the  Secretary  that  such 
program  is  consistent  with  any  highway 
safety  program  developed  pursuant  tc  sec- 
tion 402  of  tlUe  23  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"BSOISTKATION    OF  TUEL   ADDITIVES 

"Sec.  210.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  by  regu- 
lation designate  any  fuel  or  fuels,  or  any 
classes  or  uses  thereof,  and,  after  such  date 
or  dates  as  may  be  prescribed  by  him.  no 
manufacturer  or  processor  of  any  such  fuel 
may  deliver  it  for  introduction  into  Inter- 
state commerce  or  to  another  person  who,  It 
can  reasonably  be  expected,  will  deliver  such 
fuel  for  such  introduction  unless  any  tuldi- 
tlve  contained  in  such  fuel  has  been  regis- 
tered with  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with 
this  section. 

"(b)  Upon  filing  of  an  application  con- 
taining or  accompanied  by  such  information 
as  to  the  characterlstica  and  composition  of 
any  additive  for  any  fuel  as  the  Secretary 
finds  necessary,  and  Including  assurances 
that  such  additional  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require  will  upon 
request  be  provided,  the  Secretary  shall 
register  such  additive. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  such  pro- 
vision, with  respect  to  any  additive,  or  any 
class  or  use  thereof,  or  any  information  fur- 
nished In  connection  therewith,  as  In  his 
Judgment  is  necessary  to  protect  any  trade 
secret  or  is  necessary  in  the  Interest  of  na- 
tional security.  Nothing  In  this  section  shall 
authorize  the  withholding  of  Information  by 
the  Secretary  or  any  officer  or  employee  un- 
der his  control,  from  the  duly  authorized 
committees  of  the  Congress. 

"(d)  Any  person  who  violates  subsection 
(a)  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  United  States 
a  civil  penalty  of  •1,000  for  each  and  every 
day  of  the  continuance  of  such  violation. 
which  shall  accrue  to  the  United  States  and 
be  recovered  In  a  civil  suit  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  brought  In  the  district  where 
such  person  has  his  principal  office  or  in  any 
district  In  which  he  does  business.  The  Secre- 
tary may,  upon  application  therefor,  remit 
or  mitigate  any  forfeiture  provided  for  In  this 
subsecUon.  and  he  shall  have  authority  to 
determine  the  facts  upon  all  such  applica- 
tions. 

"(e)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  various 
United  States  attorneys,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
to  prosecute  for  the  recovery  of  such  for- 
feitures. 

"ifATIOlfAI,    BMMISSIONS    8TAKDABOS    STUDY 

"Sec.  211.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress,  no  later  than  two  years 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  need  for  and 
effect  of  national  emission  standards  for 
stationary  sources.  Such  report  shall  Include : 
(A)  Information  regarding  identifiable  health 
and  welfare  effects  from  single  emission 
sources:  (B)  examples  of  specific  plants,  their 
location,  and  the  contaminant  or  contami- 
nants which,  due  to  the  amount  or  nature  of 
emissions  from  such  facilities,  constitute  a 
danger  to  public  health  or  welfare;  (C)  an 
up-to-date  list  of  those  Industries  and  the 
contaminant  or  contaminants  which.  In  his 


opinion,  should  be  subject  to  such  national 
standards;  (D)  the  relationship  of  such  na- 
tional emission  standards  to  ambient  air 
quality,  including  a  comparison  of  situations 
wherein  several  plants  emit  the  same  con- 
taminants in  an  air  region  with  those  in 
which  only  one  such  plant  exists;  (E)  an 
analysis  of  the  cost  of  applying  such  stand- 
ards; and  (P)  such  other  information  as  may 
be  appropriate. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  full 
and  complete  investigation  and  study  of  the 
feasibility  and  practicability  of  controlling 
emissions  from  Jet  and  piston  aircraft  en- 
gines and  of  establishing  national  emission 
standards  with  respect  thereto,  and  report  to 
Congress  the  results  of  siich  study  and  In- 
vestigation within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967, 
together  with  his  recommendations. 

"DKFINrnONS  TOft  TITLE  H 

"Sec.  312.  As  used  in  this  title — 

"(1)  The  term  manufacturer'  as  used  In 
sections  203.  206,  207,  and  208  means  any 
person  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  or  as- 
sembling of  new  motor  vehicles  or  new  motor 
vehicle  engines,  or  importing  such  vehicles 
or  engines  for  resale,  or  who  acts  for  and  Is 
under  the  control  of  any  such  person  In  con- 
nection with  the  distribution  of  new  motor 
vehicles  or  new  motor  vehicle  engines,  but 
shall  not  include  any  dealer  with  respect  to 
new  motor  vehicles  or  new  motor  vehicle  en- 
gines received  by  him  In  commerce. 

"(2)  The  term  'motor  vehicle'  means  any 
self-propelled  vehicle  designed  for  transport- 
ing persons  or  property  on  a  street  or  high- 
way. 

"(3)  The  term  'new  motor  vehicle'  means 
a  motor  vehicle  the  equitable  or  legal  title 
to  which  has  never  been  transferred  to  an 
ultimate  purchaser;  and  the  term  'new  motor 
vehicle  engine'  means  an  engine  in  a  new 
motor  vehicle  or  a  motor  vehicle  engine  the 
equitable  or  legal  title  to  which  has  never 
Ijeen  transferred  to  the  ultimate  purchaser. 

"(4)  The  term  'dealer'  means  any  person 
who  is  engaged  in  the  sale  or  the  distribu- 
tion of  new  motor  vehicles  or  new  motor 
vehicle  engines  to  the  ultimate  purchaser. 

"(5)  The  term  'ultimate  purchaser'  means, 
with  respect  to  any  new  motor  vehicle  or 
new  motor  vehicle  engine,  the  first  person 
who  in  good  faith  purchases  such  new  motor 
vehicle  or  new  engine  for  purposes  other 
than  resale. 

"(6)  The  term  'commerce'  means  (A)  com- 
merce between  any  place  In  any  State  and 
any  place  outside  thereof;  and  (B)  commerce 
wholly  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

■'TITLE  m— GENERAL 

"ADltlNTSTRATION 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authortaed 
to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  his  functions  vmder  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  may  delegate  to  any  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  such  of  his 
powers  and  duties  under  this  Act,  except  the 
making  of  regulations,  as  he  may  deem  nec- 
essary or  expedient. 

"(b)  Upon  the  request  of  an  air  pollution 
control  agency,  personnel  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  may  be  detailed  to  such 
agency  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 314(d)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
shall  be  applicable  w-lth  respect  to  any  per- 
sonnel so  detailed  to  the  same  extent  as  If 
such  personnel  bad  been  detailed  under  sec- 
tion 314(b)  of  that  Act. 

"(c)  Payments  under  grants  made  under 
this  Act  may  be  made  in  installments,  and 
in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"DErtKTTIONa 

"Sec.  302.  When  xised  in  this  Act — 
"(a)   The  term  'Secretery'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 


"(b)    The     term     'air    pollution 


control 


agency'  means  any  of  the  following: 

"(1)   A  single  State  agency  desigi^ted  bv 
the  Qovemor  of  that  Stoto  as  the  crfBclsl 
State  air  poUuUon  control  agency  for  nm 
poaes  of  this  Act;  *^ 

"(3)  An  agency  estabUshed  by  two  or 
more  States  and  having  substantial  powers 
or  duties  pertaining  to  the  prevenuon  and 
control  of  air  pollution; 

"(3)  A  city,  county,  or  other  local  govern- 
ment health  authority,  or,  in  the  case  of  any 
city,  county,  or  other  local  government  In 
which  there  is  an  agency  other  than  the 
health  authority  charged  with  responsibility 
for  enforcing  ordinances  or  laws  relating  to 
the  prevention  and  control  of  air  pollution, 
such  other  agency;  or 

"(4)  An  agency  of  two  or  more  municipali- 
ties located  In  the  same  State  or  In  different 
States  and  having  substantial  powers  or  du- 
ties pertaining  to  the  prevention  and  control 
of  air  pollution. 

"(c)  The  term  Interstate  air  pollution  con- 
trol agency'  means — 

"(1)  an  air  pollution  control  agency  estab- 
lished by  two  or  more  States,  or 

"(3)  an  air  pollution  control  agency  of 
.two  or  more  municipalities  located  In  dif- 
ferent States. 

"(d)  The  term  'State'  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Coiimibla,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam, 
and  American  Samoa. 

"(e)  The  term  'person'  Includes  an  ladi- 
vidual,  corporation,  partnership,  association. 
State,  municipality,  and  political  subdlrlslon 
of  a  State. 

"(f)  The  term  'municipality'  means  a  city, 
town,  borough,  county,  pariah,  district,  or 
other  public  body  created  by  or  pursuant  to 
State  law. 

"(g)  All  language  referring  to  adverse  ef- 
fects on  welfare  shall  Include  but  not  be 
limited  to  Injury  to  agricultural  crops  and 
livestock,  damage  to  and  the  deterioration 
of  property,  and  hazards  to  transportation. 

"OTHKR   ATTTHORITT   NOT   AVTECTED 

"Sec.  303.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  this  Act  Bhall 
not  be  construed  as  superseding  or  limitlBg 
the  authorities  and  responsibilities,  under 
any  other  provision  of  law,  of  the  Secretary 
or  any  other  Federal  officer,  department,  or 
agency. 

"(b)  No  appropriation  shall  be  authorized 
or  made  under  section  301.  311,  or  314  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  for  any  fiscal  year 
after  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  for 
any  purpose  for  which  appropriations  may 
be  made  under  authority  of  this  Act. 

"RECOBDS  AND  AUDIT 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall  ke^  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe.  Including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  disposi- 
tion by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of  such 
assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  in  connection  with  which  such 
assistance  is  given  or  used,  and  the  amount  of 
that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  will  facUitate  an  effec- 
tive audit. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  XTnited  States,  or  any  of  their  duly 
authorized  representatives,  shall  have  access 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examinations  to 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
of  the  recipients  that  are  pertinent  to  the 
grants  received  under  this  Act. 

"OOMFKEHENSIVX  BCONOMIC  COST  8'i'UUUa 

"Sec.  306.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  the  basis 
for  evaluating  programs  authorized  by  this 
Act  and  the  development  of  new  programs 
and  to  furnish  the  Congress  with  the  infor- 
mation necessary  for  authorization  of  iH>- 
proprtatlons  by  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
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t,me  30  1968.  the  Secretary,  In  cooperation 
ifS,  State,  interstate,  and  local  air  pollu- 
tion wntr*;!  agencies,  shall  make  a  detaUed 
«,ttaiBte  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
^ns  of  this  Act;  a  comprehensive  study  of 
^cost  of  program  implementation  by  af- 
fected units  of  government;  and  a  compre- 
hVnsive  study  of  the  economic  Impact  of  air 
nullity  standards  on  the  Nation's  Industries, 
communities,  and  other  contributing  sources 
at  oollution,  Including  an  analysis  of  the  na- 
tional requirements  for  and  the  cost  of  con- 
trolUnft  emissions  to  attain  such  standards  of 
»ir  QuaUty  as  may  be  established  pursuant 
M  this  Act  or  applicable  State  law.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  such  detaUed  estimate 
and  the  results  of  such  comprehensive  study 
of  cost  for  the  five-year  period  beginning 
julv  1.  1969,  and  the  results  of  such  other 
studies,  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 10,  1969,  and  shall  submit  a  reevaluatlon 
of  such  estimate  and  studies  annually  there- 
after. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  also  make  a  com- 
plete investigation  and  study  to  determine 
(1)  the  need  for  additional  trained  State  and 
local  personnel  to  carry  out  programs  assisted 
pursuant  to  this  Act  and  other  programs  for 
the  same  purposes  as  this  Act;  (2)  means  of 
using  existing  Federal  training  programs  to 
train  such  personnel;  and  (3)  the  need  for 
additional  trained  personnel  to  develop,  oper- 
ate and  maintain  those  pollution  control 
facilities  designed  and  Installed  to  Implement 
air  quality  standards.  He  shall  report  the 
results  of  such  Investigation  and  study  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  not  later 
than  July  1,  1969. 

"ADDTnONAL    WEPOKTS    TO    OONORESS 

"Sec.  306.  Not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section  and  not 
later  than  January  10  of  each  calendar  year 
beginning  after  such  date,  the  Secretary  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  measures  taken 
toward  Implementing  the  purposes  and  in- 
tent of  this  Act  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  (1)  the  progress  and  problems  associated 
with  control  of  automotive  exhaust  emissions 
and  the  research  efforts  related  thereto;  (3) 
the  development  of  air  quality  criteria  and 
recommended  emission  control  requirements; 
(3)  the  status  of  enforcement  actions  taken 
pursuant  to  this  Act;  (4)  the  status  of  State 
ambient  air  standards  setting,  including  such 
plans  for  implementation  and  enforcement 
as  have  been  developed;  (5)  the  extent  of 
development  and  expansion  of  air  pollution 
monitoring  systems;  (6)  progress  and  prob- 
lems related  to  development  of  new  and  im- 
proved control  techniques;  (7)  the  develop- 
ment of  quantitative  and  qualitative  Instru- 
mentation to  monitor  emissions  and  air 
quality;  (8)  standards  set  or  under  considera- 
tion pursuant  to  tiUe  U  of  this  Act;  (9)  the 
status  of  State,  interstate,  and  local  pollu- 
tion control  programs  established  pursuant 
to  and  assisted  by  this  Act;  and  (10)  the 
reports  and  recommendations  made  by  the 
President's  Air  Quality  Advisory  Board. 

"LABOE   STANDARDS 

"Sec.  307.  The  Secretary  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  all 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  contrac- 
tors or  subcontractors  on  projects  assisted 
under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates 
not  less  than  those  prevailing  for  the  same 
type  of  work  on  slmUlar  construction  in  the 
locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  March 
3,  1981,  as  amended,  known  as  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  (46  Stat.  1494;  40  U.S.C.  a76«— 
276a-6).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shaU  have, 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
In  this  subseoUoo.  the  authority  and  func- 
tions sat  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 14  of  1960  (16  PJL  3176;  64  Stat.  1267) 
and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13.  1934.  as 
amended  (48  Stat.  948;  40  U.S.C.  276c). 


"SXPAKASIUTT 

"Sec.  808.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  application  of  any  provision  of  this  Act 
to  any  person  or  circumstance.  Is  held  in- 
valid, the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act,  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

"APPaopaiATioNs 

"Sec.  309.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act,  other 
than  section  103(d),  W9,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968.  »146,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and 
•184.300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1970. 

"SBOKT  TTTLZ 

"Sec.  310.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Clean  Air  Act'." 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments and  ask  for  a  conference  with  the 
House,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Muskie, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Booos, 
and  Mr.  Cooper  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


AMENDMENT  OP  BANK  HOLDING 
COMPANY  ACT  OP  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4765)  relating  to  the  In- 
come tax  treatment  of  certain  distribu- 
tions pursuant  to  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956,  as  amended. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  believe  this  bill  Is  con- 
troversial except  for  one  or  two  items 
about  which  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  WttLUMs]  feels  very  strongly. 
Otherwise,  I  believe  the  bill  may  very 
well  have  been  passed  on  the  call  of  the 
calendar.  The  major  point  at  Issue  in- 
volves a  question  of  whether,  when  Con- 
gress passes  legislation  to  require  a  dives- 
titure of  stock  held  by  a  company,  which 
has  been  complying  with  the  law,  the 
shareholders  should  be  required  to  pay  a 
tax  at  that  point.  There  is  precedent  both 
ways. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  a  general  explana- 
tion of  the  bin  as  amended  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Your  committee  has  accepted  the 
House-passed  provision  in  this  bill  with- 
out change  but  has  added  four  amend- 
ments relating  to  different  tax  matters 
to  the  bill. 

The  provision  In  the  House  bill  which 
your  committee  accepted  without  change 
is  concerned  with  corporations  which  be- 
come bank  holding  companies  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  1966  amendments  to  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1966.  The  1966 
amendments  removed  an  exemiption  pro- 
vided by  prior  law  and  as  a  result  the 
Plnancial  General  Corp.,  an  affiliate  of 
the  Equity  Corp.,  which  Is  a  registered 
investment  compsuiy,  became  a  bank 
holding  company.  As  you  know,  bank 
holding  companies  are  required  to  di- 
vest themselves  of  either  their  b«tnk  or 
nonbank  holdings. 

This  bill  provides  that  In  this  case 
the  oorporatlon  can  distribute  either  Its 
Jjank  or  its  nonbank  Interests  to  its 


shareholders  without  the  shareholders 
having  to  pay  tax  on  the  stock  or  other 
property  received  so  long  as  all  distri- 
butions in  kind  are  made  on  a  pro  rata 
basis  to  all  shareholders. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  indi- 
cated that  it  has  no  obJecUon  to  this 
provision.  The  tax-free  distribution 
treatment  provided  by  this  bill  will  not, 
of  course,  mean  that  the  shareholders 
wUl  escape  any  tax  whenever  they  dis- 
pose of  any  of  the  stock  distributed  to 
them.  They  will  still  be  subject  to  the 
regular  capital  gains  tax  and  their  baais 
in  the  original  stock  will  be  divided  be- 
tween their  old  stock  and  the  new  stock 
distributed  to  tiian. 

The  tax-free  distribution  treatment 
provided  to  this  bill  for  the  Plnancial 
General  Corp..  which  was  classified  by 
an  act  of  Congress  in  1966  as  a  bank 
holding  company,  is  the  same  treatment 
that  was  provided  for  numerous  other 
companies  which  were  classified  as  bank 
holding  companies  as  a  result  of  the  act 
in  1956.  Having  provided  for  tax-free 
distributions  in  these  earlier  cases,  your  ' 
committee  thoustit  it  was  appropriate 
to  provide  the  same  treatment  for  com- 
panies coming  under  the  new  amend- 
ments to  the  bank  holding  company  law. 
Actually,  there  is  one  change  in  the 
treatment  provided  here  that  makes  it 
somewhat  more  restrictive  than  the 
earlier  treatment.  In  this  case,  all  dis- 
tributions in  kind — those  made  in  other 
than  money — ^must  be  made  on  a  pro 
rata  basis  for  the  tax-free  treatment  to 
be  available,  "nils  prevents  any  possible 
manipulation  where  any  of  the  share- 
holders may  themselves  be  tax-free  or- 
ganizations or  have  a  high  basis  for  their 
stock. 

Not  only  Is  the  treatment  provided  in 
this  bill  the  same  as  that  provided  for 
bank  holding  companies  under  the  initial 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  but 
It  is  also  consistent  with  the  treatment 
provided  imder  present  law  where  dives- 
titures are  required  to  effectuate  the 
policies  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

There  was  considerable  committee  dis- 
cussion of  an  alternative  type  of  treat- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  WnxiAMS]  which  does  not  in 
all  cases  automatically  provide  for  tax- 
free  treatment  upon  distribution.  I  am 
referring  to  the  so-called  Du  Pont  type 
treatment  which  was  provided  when 
Du  Pont  was  required  to  divest  itself  of 
its  holdings  of  General  Motors  stock. 

In  that  case,  gain  was  recognised  to 
an  individual  shareholder  receiving  a  dis- 
tribution to  the  extent  that  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  stock  distributed  ex- 
ceeded his  cost  or  other  basis  for  the 
stock  with  respect  to  which  the  disttibu- 
tion  was  made.  This  has  the  effect  of  Im- 
ixwlng  a  tax  on  Individual  shareholders 
whose  stock  has  substanWaUy  aspreoi- 
ated.  These  shareholders  wlU  usually 
have  held  the  stock  for  a  o<xislderaUe 
period  of  time.  Under  this  ti«atmeot  no 
tax  would  be  Imposed  where  the  stock 
haa  been  recently  purchased  ajod  the 
fair  market  value  <^  the  stock  distxibuted 
does  not  exceed  the  price  the  Individual 
shareholder  paid  for  his  stock. 
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Actually,  I  believe  the  tax  consequences 
in  the  case  of  Individual  shareholders  are 
likely  to  differ  very  little  whichever  of 
these  two  types  of  treatment  Is  provided. 
However,  I  believe  the  members  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  which 
considered  the  1966  amendments  to  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  feel  that  It 
Is  only  appropriate  to  provide  the  same 
treatment  In  this  case  for  a  divestiture 
as  was  provided  earlier  in  the  case  of 
bank  holding  company  divestitures.  I 
believe  that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  intend 
to  comment  on  this.  In  tlais  connection 
I  should  note  that  on  June  6,  1966  I,  in 
reply  to  a  letter  from  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  wrote  to 
the  committee  and  gave  assurances  that 
a  tax  change  necessitated  by  that  com- 
mittee's change  in  the  bank  holding 
company  law  would  be  considered  by  the 
Finance  Committee. 

In  addition  to  the  House-passed  pro- 
vision which  your  committee  has  re- 
ported without  change,  your  committee 
added  four  amendments  to  the  bill. 

The  first  of  these  relates  to  mortgage 
guaranty  insurance. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  know  that  in  1960  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  issued  two  relatively 
favorable  rulings  to  mortgage  giiaranty 
insurance  comjDanles.  These  rulings,  in 
effect,  permitted  the  companies  involved 
to  take  deductions,  as  unearned  pre- 
mium reserves,  for  special  contingency 
reserves  required  by  State  law  which  in 
some  cases  equaled  50  percent  or  more 
of  earned  premiums. 

Subeequently,  the  Service  has  not  ex- 
tended this  favorable  ruling  to  other 
mortgage  guaranty  insurance  compa- 
nies. I  believe  it  is  clear  that  the  initial 
ruling  was  a  mistake.  This  bill  is  an 
attempt  to  remove  that  error  and  to 
provide  uniform  treatment  in  the  future 
for  the  two  mortgage  guaranty  insur- 
ance companies  which  received  the  fa- 
vorable n^lngs  and  other  mortgage  guar- 
anty compcmies  which  have  not  received 
such  rulings.  It  Is  expected  that,  if  this 
legislation  Is  passed,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment will  withdraw  the  prior  rul- 
ings it  has  Issued  to  the  two  companies 
In  the  past. 

Under  the  committee  amendment,  de- 
ductions for  additions  to  a  reserve  for 
mortgage  guaranty  insurance  losses  re- 
quired by  State  law  or  regulations  will 
be  allowed,  but  several  restrictions  are 
imposed  with  respect  to  this  deduction. 
Pirst,  any  amoimt  added  to  the  reserve 
must  be  restored  to  income  at  the  cloee 
of  10  years — rather  than  the  15  years  as 
is  generally  provided  for  under  State 
law  or  regxilatlons. 

Second,  the  deduction  is  not  allowed 
unless  the  cwnpeny  uses  the  tax  money 
saved  to  purchase  a  special  Issue  of  Fed- 
eral bonds  which  are  noo-lnterest-beju'- 
ing,  nontransferrable,  and  redeemable 
only  when  ttie  amounts  added  to  the 
reserve  are  rostored  to  income. 

Your  committee  reeofimiaes  that  these 
ooQQNUiles  have  a  proMem  in  that  State 
law  re<7tdre8  the  additions  to  reserves  of 
very  large  amoonts  of  money  relative  to 
their  premitUB  Inoome.  Nevertheless,  your 
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conunlttee  does  not  believe  that  It  is 
appropriate  to  permit,  on  any  permanent 
basis,  the  deduction  of  amounts  sub- 
stantially in  excess  of  what  experience 
shows  can  actually  be  properly  claimed 
as  deductions  for  catastrophe-type  losses 
by  these  companies.  For  that  reason,  sil- 
though  it  permits  the  provision  for  the 
deduction  initially.  It  provides  that  any 
tax  savings  arising  from  the  allowance 
of  this  deduction,  to  the  extent  the  fimds 
are  not  actually  used  up  by  catastrophe- 
type  losses,  are  to  be  available  for  use  by 
the  Giovernment  rather  than  by  the  com- 
pany. This  is  the  effect  of  requiring  the 
investment  of  these  funds  in  non-inter- 
est-bearlng  Government  bonds. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  supplied 
us  with  information  relative  to  these 
mortgage  guarantee  insurance  com- 
panies. 

The  data  show  that  the  two  companies 
who  received  the  favorable  rulings  paid 
$1,596,835  in  taxes  in  the  period  from 
1957  through  1966.  They  show  that  the 
rulings  reduced  taxes  of  these  companies 
by  $9,028,253. 

Had  this  bill  been  in  effect  in  that  pe- 
riod, the  same  reduction  in  taxes  for  this 
period  would  have  occurred  but  the  Gov- 
erimient  would  have  had  the  interest- 
free  use  of  this  $9  million  during  this 
period. 

The  operation  of  the  bill  can  be  shown 
by  taking  as  an  illustration  the  case  of 
MGIC  in  the  1  year  1961.  In  that  year  it 
deducted  $1,424,000  for  this  special  re- 
serve and  paid  $73,591  in  taxes.  Assuming 
a  50-percent  tax  rate  for  ease  of  Illustra- 
tion, the  deduction  lowered  the  com- 
pany's taxes  by  $712,000  in  1961.  Under 
the  bill  this  $712,000  would  be  loaned  to 
the  Government  on  an  interest-free  basis 
for  10  years,  or  untU  1971.  If  there  were 
no  major  catastrophe-type  losses  in  this 
10-year  period,  the  entire  deduction  of 
$1,424,000  would  be  restored  to  Income  in 
1971  and  the  tax  then  due  on  it — assum- 
ing a  50-percent  rate — of  $712,000  would 
be  paid  by  cashing  in  the  Government 
bonds  of  a  similar  amount. 

This  resolution  of  the  issue  Is  one 
which  both  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  industry  favor.  I  believe  that  it 
Is  a  good  solution  to  a  dlfQcult  problem 
which  arose  in  no  small  part  from  what, 
in  retrospect,  was  clearly  an  incorrect 
ruling  in  1960. 

A  second  amendment  added  to  this  bUl 
by  your  committee  relates  to  unfimded 
pension  plans  of  universities  and  certain 
other  Ux-exempt  organizations.  As  the 
name  implies,  an  unfimded  pension  plan 
is  a  plan  under  which  no  amounts  are  set 
aside  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the 
pensions  when  they  become  due.  In  these 
cases,  the  pension  payments  are  paid 
out  of  the  general  assets  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Present  law  provides  a  series  of  tax 
benefits  where  these  orgaruzations  pur- 
chase commercial  annuities  fcr  their 
employees.  Among  these  tax  benefits  are: 
first,  an  exclusion  from  gross  income  for 
income  tax  purposes  of  up  to  $5,000  of 
payments  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
employer  because  of  the  employee's 
death;   second,  an  exclusion  from  the 


gross  estate  for  estate  tax  purposes  m 
that  part  of  the  annuity  that  was  oairt 
for  by  the  employer  with  funds  that  wm 
not  taxed  to  the  employee;  and  third,  m 
exclusion-similar  to  the  estate  tax  a 
elusion— from  the  gilt  tax  for  the  exer" 
else  or  nonexerclse  by  the  employee  of 
an  option  to  designate  a  beneficiary  to 
receive  payments  upon  his  death  These 
three  tax  benefits  are  not  available  under 
present  law  in  the  case  of  unfunded  oen 
sion  plans. 

It  has  come  to  your  committee's  atten- 
tion that  some  universities  find  that  they 
can  provide  more  favorable  pension  bene- 
fits for  their  employees  than  those  ob- 
tainable through  the  purchase  of  annuity 
contracts  if  they  merely  make  these 
benefits  a  charge  upon  their  general  In- 
vestment fundi. 

Your  committee  sees  no  reason  why 
these  educational  Institutions  should  be 
required  to  purchase  commercial  annui- 
ties in  order  to  provide  pension  benefits 
for  their  employees  which  receive  favor- 
able tax  treatment.  For  this  reason,  the 
amendment  provides  that  the  three  tax 
benefits  I  have  Just  described  are  also  to 
apply  to  imf  unded  pension  plans  of  these 
organizations.  The  amendment  limits 
their  application,  however,  to  situations 
where  the  employees:  First,  have  had  an 
option  to  come  under  a  comparable  re- 
tirement plan  funded  by  an  annuity  con- 
tract; and  second,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  determined  that  the  ab- 
sence of  funding  does  not  materially 
Jeopardize  the  ultimate  payment  of  the 
benefits. 

This  amendment  also  deals  with  a  re- 
lated problem  under  present  law.  Under 
present  law,  the  amounts  paid  for  the 
purchase  of  armuity  contracts  by  tax- 
exempt  educational,  charitable,  or  rdl- 
glous  organizations  for  their  employees 
is  excluded  from  the  employee's  income 
but  only  to  the  extent  that  they  do  not 
exceed  20  percent  of  the  employee's  c«n- 
pensation.  This  is  true  whether  or  not 
the  contracts  form  a  part  of  a  nondla- 
crimlnatory  plan.  In  computing  this  20- 
percent  limitation,  present  law  takes  into 
account  not  only  amounts  paid  to  pur- 
chase aimulty  contracts  under  the  special 
rule  applicable  to  these  tax-exempt  orga- 
nizations, but  also  takes  Into  account 
amounts  set  aside  under  other  aruiulty 
contracts  as  well  where  the  premiums 
paid  by  the  employer  are  excluded  from 
the  employee's  income.  However,  this  30- 
percent  computation  does  not  take  into 
account  amounts  contributed  by  the  em- 
ployer under  nonqualified  plans  which 
are  forfeitable  or  amounts  promised  un- 
der unfunded  plans. 

Your  committee  does  not  believe  that 
in  the  area  where  this  20-percent  rule 
applies  Congress  intended  th»t  the 
amount  set  aside  tax-free  for  the  future 
retirement  of  an  employee  should  be 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  employee's 
compensation,  regardlMs  of  the  tenu 
of  the  plans.  For  this  reason,  the  amend- 
ment provides  that  the  vahie  of  the  re- 
tirement benefits  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count under  the  20-percent  limitation  is 
to  include  the  value  of  all  rettrement 
benefits  to  wlilch  the  onployee  becomes 
entitled. 
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ThP  third  amendment  added  by  your  ported  back  to  the  Senate  without  this  of  one  hisurance  company  by  another.  To 

i-mittee  concerns  unused  havestment  amendment.  Upon  further  consideration  deal  with  these  problems  and  for  other 

*"SaR  that  result  from  net  operating  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  business  reasons,  the  life  insurance  com- 

f^fTrArrvbacks   The  investnoent  credit,  graciously  withheld  his  amendment  in  pany  in  the  case  caUed  to  the  attention 

^ina  ft  credit  against  the  Income  tax  order  to  expedite  the  consideration  of  of  your  committee,  desires  to  change  the 

?fv^Twise  imposed  for  a  year,  can  only  the  restoration  of  the  investment  credit,  parent-subsidiary      corporations      into 

^taken  advantage  of  by  a  taxpayer  if  In  view  of  the  merits  of  the  provision  brother-sister  corporations.  It  plaiw  to  do 

and  the  fact  that  the  Treasury  Depart-  this  by  having  aU  of  the  shareholders  of 


be  taken  advantage 

he  has  tentative  tax  liability  against 

which  the  credit  can  be  offset. 

Where  the  taxpayer  has  no  tax  lia- 
bility for  the  year  in  which  an  Invest- 
ment credit  is  earned,  or  insufficient  tax 
liability  to  permit  the  allowance  of  all  of 
the  credit  earned  for  the  year,  present 
law  generally  permits  the  taxpayer  to 
carry  the  unused  portion  of  his  credit 
back  to  the  3  preceding  years  and  then 
forward  to  the  7  succeeding  years  to 
offset  the  tax  liability  for  those  years. 
However,  where  the  carryback  of  a  net 
operating  loss  to  a  year  reduces  the  tax- 
payer's income  for  the  year,  and  conse- 
quently his  tax  liability,  a  specific  provi- 
sion in  present  law  prohibits  the  carry- 
back of  any  resulting  imused  investment 
credit  to  earlier  years.  It  is  true  that  the 
credit  may  be  carried  forward  to  subse- 
quent years,  but  this,  of  course,  does  not 
benefit  a  taxpayer  if  he  has  no  taxable 
income  in  the  subsequent  years. 

The  operation  of  these  rules  is  incom- 
patible with  the  achievement  of  parity 
between  similarly  situated  taxpayers. 
Under  present  law,  a  taxpayer  who  had 
no  income  in  the  year  in  which  the  credit 
was  earned  is  permitted  to  carry  the 
unused  credit  back  to  the  prior  3  years 
and  then  forward  for  the  7  succeeding 
years,  but  the  taxpayer  who  has  no  in- 
come in  that  year,  because  of  a  net  oper- 
ating loss  carryback,  may  only  carry  the 
unused  credit  forward  to  subsequent 
years.  If  neither  of  the  taxpayers  have 
income  in  the  subsequent  years,  the  tax- 
payer who  initially  had  no  income  in  the 
year  the  investment  credit  was  earned 
receives  the  benefit  of  the  credit  to  the 
extent  of  his  tax  liability  for  the  3  carry- 
back years,  while  the  taxpayer  who  had 
no  Income  for  the  year  in  which  the 
credit  was  earned,  because  of  a  net  oper- 
ating loss  carryback,  vrtll  not  receive  any 
benefit  from  the  Investment  credit  for 
any  year.  As  can  be  seen,  this  discrimina- 
tion exists  even  though  over  the  same  pe- 
riod of  years  the  two  taxpayers  have  the 
same  amount  of  Inoome  and  tax  r  ability. 
Although  each  taxpayer  In  these  cases 
committed  himself  to  acquire  property 
eligible  for  the  investment  credit,  only 
one  is  permitted  to  retain  the  benefit  of 
the  credit  under  existing  law. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  outlined  to  you, 
the  amendment  makes  the  investment 
credit  carryback  available  where  the  in- 
vestment credit  earned  and  allowable  for 
a  year  is  disallowed  by  reason  of  a  net 
operating  loss  carryback  to  that  year. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  this  prob- 
lem was  called  to  our  attention  earlier 
this  year  during  consideration  of  HJl. 
6950,  the  bill  that  restored  the  invest- 
ment credit.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmirk]  introduced  this  amend- 
ment as  an  amendment  to  that  bill  and 
the  Senate  adopted  It.  As  you  will  also 
remember,  that  bill  was  recommitted  to 
your  committee  with  Instructions,  and  re- 


ment  has  indicated  it  has  no  objection 
to  its  enactment,  and  the  further  fact 
that  the  Senate  earlier  this  year  acted 
favorably  upon  it,  I  am  sure  the  Senate 
will  agree  that  this  is  a  desirable  amend- 
ment. 

The  last  amendment  added  to  the  bill 
by  your  committee  deals  with  a  problem 
that  raises  under  the  Life  Insiu-ance 
Company  Income  Tax  Act  of  1959.  Under 
that  act,  a  life  insurance  company  is  per- 
mitted temporarily  to  forgo  tax  on  a 
portion  of  its  earnings,  but  these  earn- 
ings must  be  set  aside  in  a  "policyhold- 
ers' surplus  account."  If  the  life  insurance 
company  makes  any  distribution  to 
shareholders  treated  as  being  made  out 
of  this  account,  it  becomes  subject  to  the 
so-called  phase  m  tax  on  life  insurance 
companies;  tnat  is,  the  tax  which  was 
deferred  on  the  earnings  added  to  the 
policyholders'  surplus  accoimt,  to  the 
extent  then  treated  as  distributed,  then 
becomes  due  and  payable.  Included  in 
the  distributions  which  may  give  rise  to 
this  tax  are  distributions  of  the  stock 
of  a  subsidiary  to  the  shareholders  of 
the  life  insurance  company  which  are 
free  of  tax  to  the  shareholders  receiving 
the  stock.  A  tax-free  distribution  of  this 
type  Is  frequently  referred  to  as  a  "spin- 
off." 

In  the  past,  limited  exceptions  have 
been  made  to  this  rule  where  spinoffs 
were  involved.  In  1962,  in  PubUc  Law  87- 
858,  an  amendment  was  adopted  permit- 
ting a  life  insurance  company  to  distrib- 
ute the  stock  of  a  controlled  fire  and 
casualty  insurance  subsidiary  without 
any  phase  m  tax  being  Imposed,  if  cer- 
tain conditions  were  met.  In  1964.  in  Pub- 
lic Law  88-571.  this  exception  wm  ex- 
tended to  cover  the  spinoff  of  a  fire  or 
casualty  Insurance  subsidiary  in  all  cases 
where  the  subsidiary  was  80  percent  or 
more  owned  before  January  1,  1958 — ^the 
effective  date  of  the  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany Income  Tax  Act  of  1959.  The  House 
committee  report  at  that  time  pointed 
out  that  a  subsidiary  acquired  before  the 
act  of  1959  wEis  applicable  must  of  neces- 
sity have  been  acquired  with  earnings 
which  were  not  subject  to  the  tax  under 
that  act.  However,  present  law  does  not 
cover  the  spinoff  distribution  of  the  stock 
of  a  subsidiary  which  is  Itself  a  life  in- 
surance company. 

A  case  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
your  committee  where  a  life  Insurance 
company  owns  all  of  the  stock  of  another 
life  insurance  company.  It  appears  prob- 
able that  If  the  parent  insurance  com- 
pany qualifies  Itself  to  do  business  In 
some  States,  the  life  Insurance  authori- 
ties of  those  States  will  also  assert  con- 
trol over  the  subsidiary  even  though  the 
subsidiary  sells  no  insurance  In  those 
States.  In  addition,  it  is  my  imderstand- 
ing  that  some  States  have  legal  restric- 
tions on  the  ownership  of  all  of  the  stock 


the  parent  corporation  exchange  their 
stock  in  the  parent  for  stock  In  a  new 
holding  company.  Thereafter,  the  parent 
company  will  distribute  the  stock  in  Its 
subsidiary  life  Insurance  company  to  the 
holding  company  in  a  transaction  that 
constitutes  a  spinoff. 

The  subsidiary  in  this  case  has  been 
owned  by  the  parent  since  long  before  the 
enactment  of  the  1959  Act  and  has  been 
held  by  the  parent  primarily  for  reasons 
related  to  its  insurance  business  rather 
than  as  an  investment.  In  these  circum- 
stances your  committee  believes  that  con- 
tinuing the  deferral  of  the  phase  m  tax 
is  appropriate  and  consistent  with  the 
actions  the  Congress  has  taken  In  the 
past  where  the  subsidiary  is  a  fire  and 
casualty  insurance  company.  It  should 
also  be  made  clear  that  there  is  no  for- 
giveness of  the  phase  m  tax  in  this  case 
since  the  former  subsidiary,  If  It  makes 
distributions  out  of  its  policyholder  sur- 
plus account,  will  still  have  to  pay  this 
tax. 

The  amendment  provides  that  a  spin- 
off distribution  is  not  to  cause  the  impo- 
sition of  the  phase  in  tax  in  cases  in 
which  80  percent  of  the  stock  of  the  sub- 
sidiary Ijeing  distributed  was  owned  at 
all  times  since  December  31. 1957.  by  the 
life  insurance  company  that  is  distribut- 
ing it.  The  amendment  also  provides, 
however,  that  to  the  extent  of  contri- 
butions to  capital  made  after  December 
31,  1957,  of  the  subsidiary  behig  spun 
off.  the  phase  in  tax  will  be  imposed  on 
the  distribution.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  indicated  that  It  has  no  ob- 
jection to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  might  be 
best  if  the  Senator  from  Delaware  simply 
explains  his  views  on  the  matter  and 
offers  any  amendment  he  thinks  appro- 
priate. I  believe  the  other  provisions  are 
noncontroverslal. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  might 
point  out  that  twice  this  bill  has  been 
passed  by  the  House  in  its  present  form 
and  twice  it  h&s  been  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

When  in  1966  we  amended  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  we  auto- 
matically by  legislative  flat  made  this 
group  a  bank  holding  company.  They 
had  been  operating  under  the  law;  they 
had  been  operating  legitimately  and  we 
did  that  by  legislation. 

Now,  in  1966  when  we  modified  the 
law  there  was  an  exception  under  which 
the  so-called  Financial  General  Corp. 
would  be  required  to  have  their  share- 
holders pay  a  tax  at  that  point.  That 
looks  palpably  unfair  in  view  of  what  we 
did  in  making  a  savings  provision  for  all 
companies  affected  by  a  similar  act  In 
1990. 
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The  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  proceeded  on  a  formula  that 
was  applied  In  the  Du  Pont  case.  I 
thought  that  formula  was  unfair  In  the 
instant  case.  We  understand  each  other 
f\illy  and  we  believe  the  matter  can  be 
ironed  out  one  way  or  the  other  In  con- 
ference, rather  than  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  because  it  is  a  rather  prolix  mat- 
ter when  you  get  into  the  heart  of  it. 

I  am  quite  content  to  see  that  amend- 
ment go  into  the  bill  without  unneces- 
sary discussion  and,  of  course.  In  con- 
ference it  can  be  gone  into  In  depth, 
alor^g  with  House  conferees,  the  Treas- 
ury, and  any  other  ofQclals  that  must  be 
there. , 

Mr.  President,  before  the  Senator  of- 
fers his  amendment,  however.  I  think 
that  all  committee  amendments  would 
have  to  be  agreed  to  en  bloc  to  make  It 
possible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  first  amendment  I  wish  to 
offer  would  appear  on  page  1.  line  3,  to 
strike  out  the  first  section  of  the  bill  and 
Insert  other  language. 

I  wish  to  ask  whether  that  amend- 
ment would  be  In  order  at  this  point;  or 
I  shall  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  in  order  at  this  point  be- 
cause it  affects  the  first  section  of  the 
blU. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  please  restate  his  question. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  my  amendment  would  begin 
on  page  1,  line  3,  and  strike  out  the  first 
section  of  the  bill  and  Insert  new  lan- 
guage. Is  that  in  order  at  this  point  or 
shall  I  wait  until  we  proceed  with  the 
committee  amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Par- 
liamentarian informs  the  Chair  that  the 
Senator's  first  statement  was  correct.  We 
would  deal  with  the  committee  amend- 
ments first. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unaxilmous  consent  that  we  have 
the  usual  agreement  that  all  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  re- 
serving the  right  of  any  Senator  to 
amend  In  the  first  tmd  second  degree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment    wHl    be    printed    in    the 

RlCORD. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  as  follows : 


Beginning  on  page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  the 
flTBt  section  of  th«  bill  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following  : 

"8«CTiON  1.  CsTTAiN  Distributions  bt  a 
Bank  HoLSiNa  Compant. — 

"(a)  CntTAiN  Existing  Tax  Pbo visions  »£adk 


Inappucaslx.— Part  VIII  of  aubcliapter  O  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  shall  not  apply  to  any  distribution  of 
property  made  by  a  corporation  which  be- 
came a  bank  holding  company  as  a  result 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act 
to  amend  the  Banlc  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1966',  approved  July  1,  1066  (Public  Law 
89-485). 

"(b)  DisTsiBirroRs  to  Noncorposate 
Shareholders. — If  a  corporation  described  in 
subsection  (a)  distributes  divested  stock  to 
a  qualifying  shareholder  and  If  section  801 
(c)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
would,  but  for  this  subsection,  apply  to  the 
distribution  of  the  divested  stoclc,  such  dis- 
tribution shall  be  treated  as  a  distribution 
which  Is  not  out  of  the  earnings  and  profits 
of  the  distributing  corporation  for  purposes 
of  subtitle  A  of  such  Code. 

"(c)  Distributions  to  Shareholders 
Must  Be  Pro  Rata. — Subsection  (b)  shall 
apply  only  if  all  distributions  of  property 
(other  than  money)  by  the  bank  holding 
company  to  Its  shareholders  (with  respect 
to  Its  stock)   which  are  made — 

"(1)    after  April   12,   1965,  and 

"(2)  on  or  before  the  date  on  which  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  certifies  that  the  company  has  dis- 
posed of  all  property  the  disposition  of 
which  Is  necessary  or  appropriate  to  effec- 
tuate section  4  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  or  to  effec- 
tuate the  policies  of  such  Act.  as  amended, 
are  pro  rata. 

"(d)      CXRTmCATION     BT     FEDERAL     RXSEKVI 

Board.— Subsections  (b)  and  (f)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  distribution  by 
the  bank  holding  company  unless  the 
Board  of  Qovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  certifies  that  the  company,  prior  to 
January  1,  1970,  disposed  of  all  property 
the  disposition  of  which  Is  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  effectuate  section  4  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  as  amended, 
or  to  effectuate  the  policies  of  such  Act,  as 
amended.  Subsection  (b)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  transaction  one  of  the  principal  pur- 
poses of  which  Is  the  distribution  of  the 
earnings  and  profit*  of  the  bank  holding 
company  or  of  the  corporation  whose  stock 
Is  distributed,  or  both, 

"(e)  DEFiNmoNs — For  purposes  of  this 
section : 

"(li  B.ANK  HOLDING  COMPANY. — The  term 
•bank  holding  company"  has  the  meaning 
assigned  to  such  term  by  section  2  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended. 

"(2)  QU.^LITTINO  SHAREHOLDER. — The 

term  'qualifying  shareholder'  means  any 
shareholder  other  than  a  corporation  which 
may  be  allowed  a  deduction  under  section 
243  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
with  respect  to  dividends   received. 

"(3)  Divested  stock. — The  term  'divested 
stock'  means  stock  of  a  corporation  dis- 
tributed by  a  bank  holding  company  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)  and  with  respect 
to  which  stock  the  Board  of  GhDvemors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  certified  (before 
the  distribution)  that  the  dlstrlbuUon  of 
such  stock  Is  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
effectuate  section  4  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956.  as  amended,  or  to 
effectuate  the  policies  of  such  Act,  as 
amended.  Such  term  does  not  Include  any 
stock  described  in  the  preceding  sentence 
If  the  holding  period  of  such  stock  in  the 
hands  of  the  bank  holding  company  (deter- 
mined under  the  provisions  of  section  1223 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  be- 
gan after  April  12.  1965. 

"(4)  Stock.— The  term  'stock'  Includes 
rights  to  fractional  shares. 

"(6)  Rkdemptions, — In  determining 
wbetbor  dUtrtbutton*  of  divested  stock  to 
shareholders  are  pro  rata  for  purposes  of 
subsection    (c)    or    (f).   any   redemption   of 
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stock  mad*  In  whole  or  In  part  with  ^, 
vested  stock  shall  be  treated  as  a  dlsmbu." 

"(f)   DrvESTiD  Stock  RacEivi»  n  Oo.« 

HATS  SHARBROLOKR. —  w«fo- 

"(1)      APPLlCABlLrrT     OF     SURSECnOM  _Jf   , 

corporation  which  Is  an  electing  oprnm. 
tlon  (u  defined  In  paragraph  (3))  r»^ 
divested  stock  from  a  bank  holdinTSr 
pany  on  a  distribution  to  Its  sharehoWto 
or  from  another  corporaUon  which  u  m 
electing  corporation  on  a  distribution  to  S 
shareholders,  the  provisions  of  this  subMB. 
tlon  shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  nv* 
divested  stock.  ™* 

"(2)  LniiTATioNB.— This  subsecUon  ihtii 
not  apply  with  respect  to  divested  stooit- 
"(A)  If  the  bank  holding  company  which 
originally  distributed  such  stock  faiiTto 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  subsectloa 
(c) ; 

"(B)  received  by  an  electing  corporation  In 
reapect  of  stock  held  by  it  in  another  cor- 
poratlon  unless  the  stock  In  such  other  cor- 
poration was  acquired  before  January  1  la^ 
and  the  holding  period  of  such  stock  la  tla 
hands  of  the  electing  corporation  (detw- 
mined  under  the  provisions  of  section  ijjs 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1864)  be- 
gan  prtor  to  April  12.  1966;  or 

"(C)  received  by  an  electing  corporaaoa 
from  another  electing  corporaUon  If  belon 
such  receipt  and  after  the  stock  was  dis- 
tributed by  the  bank  holding  company  th» 
stock  was  held  at  any  time  by  a  quaUlylng 
shareholder  or  by  a  corporation  which  li 
not  an  electing  corporation. 

"(3)DKnNmoN  or  electing  corpora  now— 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
electing  corporation'  means  a  corporstlon 
which  is  not  a  qualifying  shareholder  (u 
defined  In  subsection  (e)(2))  and  whki 
files  an  election  within  90  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  to  have 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  appUcsble 
with  respect  to  dlTCsted  stock  received  by  It 
as  a  shareholder.  Such  election  shall  be 
signed  by  an  officer  authorized  to  execute 
the  Income  tax  returns  of  the  corporation, 
and  the  election  once  made  shall  be  binding 
for  all  taxable  years. 

"(4)  Distribution  to  qualifting  bhaix- 
holder  or  divested  stock  bt  elsctino  coi- 
poration.— If  divested  stock  received  by  u 
electing  corporation  Is,  within  one  year  after 
the  date  such  stock  was  Initially  distributed 
by  the  bank  holding  company,  distributed  to 
a  qualifying  shareholder,  and  if  section 
301(c)  (1)  of  such  Code  would,  but  lor  thlt 
subsection,  apply  to  the  distribution  of  the 
divested  stock,  such  distribution  shall  be 
treated  as  a  distribution  which  is  not  out 
of  the  earnings  and  profits  of  the  electing 
corporation  for  purposes  of  subtitle  A  oJ 
such  Code.  This  paragraph  shall  apply  only 
If  all  distributions  or  divested  stock  by  tbe 
electing  corporation  to  Its  shareholden 
(with  respect  to  Its  stock)  which  are  made 
prior  to  January  1, 1979  are  pro  rata. 
"(5)    Treatmei^    of    divested     stock  di 

HANDS  OP  ELECTING  CORPORATION. In  the  CtM 

Of  any  distribution  of  divested  stock  to  an 
electing  corporation  by  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany or  by  another  electing  corporation— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  such  distribution  to 
the  electing  corporation  for  purposes  of  sub- 
title A  of  such  Code  shall  be  (notwithstand- 
ing section  301(b)  (1)  (B)  of  such  Code)  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  stock  received, 
det^mlned  a«  of  the  date  of  the  distribu- 
tion: and 

"(B)  the  baola  of  the  divested  stock  In  the 
hands  of  the  electing  corporation  shall  be 
(notwithstanding  secUon  301  (U)  (3)  of  sueb 
Code)  the  fair  market  value  of  such  stock 
decreased  by  so  much  of  the  deduction  for 
dividends  received  under  the  provisions  of 
section  348  of  such  Code  as  1b.  under  reguU- 
ttona  prescrlbfld  by  the  Secretary  ot  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate,  attributable  to  the 
excess.  If  any,  of — 
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■•(1)   the  fair  market  value  of  the  stock, 

°'^li)  the  adjusted  basis  (In  the  hands  of 
,j,e  distributing  company  Immediately  before 
Z,  dUtrlbuUon)  of  the  divested  stock. 

"(6)  Deduction  roa  dividends  paid.— If  the 
rf(,;psted  stock  received  by  an  electing  cor- 
nlmtlon  is  distributed  by  It  to  Its  share- 
Sers  during  a  taxable  year  for  which  It  Is 
1  nersonsl  holding  company  as  defined  in 
.«tlon  542  of  such  Code,  the  dividends  paid 
deduction  (as  defined  In  section  561  of  such 
Code)  shall  be  computed  by  treating  the 
distribution  of  any  share  of  such  stock  as 
the  distribution  of  a  dividend  (notwith- 
standing paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection) 
in  the  same  amount  as  was  includible  in 
nose  income  under  paragraph  (5)  (A)  of  this 
subsection  on  account  of  the  receipt  of  such 
share  minus  the  taxes  Imposed  by  subtitle 
K  of  such  Code  attributable  to  such  receipt. 

■•(g)  Statute  op  Limttations. — The  periods 
of  umltatlon  provided  In  section  6501  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to 
limitations  on  assessment  and  collection) 
shall  not  expire,  with  respect  to  any  de- 
nclency  (including  Interest  and  additions  to 
the  tax)  resulting  solely  from  the  receipt  of 
divested  stock  by  shareholders,  until  6  years 
after  the  earlier  of  the  following  dates : 

•■(1)  December  31,  1978,  or 

"(2)  the  date  the  corporation  distributing 
the  divested  stock  notifies  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasurv  or  his  delegate  that  the  Board 
of  Ciovernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
has  made  the  certification  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (c)(a); 

and  such  assessment  may  be  made  notwith- 
standing any  provision  of  law  or  rule  of  law 
which  would  otherwise  prevent  such  assess- 
ment. 

"(h)  Effective  Date. — The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to 
distributions  made  after  June  30,  1966." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
what  language  is  stricken. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
amendment  would  strike  out  the  first 
section  of  the  bill — only  that  section. 

As  the  Senator  from  Illtnois  pointed 
out.  this  deals  with  the  divestiture  of 
stock  by  the  Financial  General  Corp. 

This  amendment  has  been  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  twice  and  it 
twice  has  not  been  passed  by  the  Senate. 

This  amendment  would  carry  out  what 
Congress  provided  heretofore;  namely, 
that  to  the  extent  the  distribution  by  this 
particular  company  to  a  stockholder  ex- 
ceeds the  cost  that  stockholder  he^  In  his 
total  Investment  of  that  particular  stock, 
he  would  pay  a  capital  gains  tax.  This 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  in  connection 
with  the  divestiture  of  stock  by  the  Du 
Pont  company. 

I  understand  the  Senator  Is  willing 
that  this  amendment  be  accepted  and 
that  It  go  to  conference  If  we  can  work  it 
out. 

With  that  understanding,  I  wish  to 
make  a  brief  statement  explaining  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
modify  the  first  section  of  the  bill  to 
?lve  the  Individual  shareholders  of  Fi- 
nancial General  exactly  the  same  type  of 
relief  we  gave  to  the  shareholders  of  the 
Du  Pont  company  a  few  years  ago.  Sen- 
ators will  recall  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Du  Pont  distributions  there  were  some 
shareholders  who  had  an  actual  profit 
In  hand  because  they  received  General 
Motors  stock  worth  more  than  their  en- 


tire cost  for  the  Du  Pont  stock.  The  bill 
imposed  an  Immediate  capital  gains  tax 
on  these  shareholders. 

There  is  now  general  agreement  that 
the  Du  Pont  treatment  is  fair  and  equita- 
ble hi  the  case  of  a  distribution  com- 
pelled by  law.  It  would  seem  appropriate 
to  treat  the  Individual  shareholders  of 
Financial  General  as  well  as  the  indi- 
vidual shareholders  of  Du  Pont,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  treated 
any  better.  Thus,  the  Du  Pont  treatment 
is  appropriate  here.  Furthermore,  the 
Treasury  has  stated  that  this  approach 
is  acceptable  to  It. 

Under  this  amendment  all  distribu- 
tions required  by  law  made  to  the  individ- 
ual shareholders  of  Financial  General 
win  be  viewed  as  using  up  the  cost  basis 
of  the  underlying  Financial  General 
stock.  Thus.  If  an  Individual  shareholder 
owns  a  share  of  Financial  General  which 
cost  him  $14  and  receives  a  distribution 
of  stock  having  a  fair  market  value  of 
$10.  he  will  pay  no  tax  at  the  time  of  the 
distribution  but  immediately  after  the 
distribution  the  stock  received  will  have 
a  basis  of  $10— its  fair  market  value — in 
his  hands  and  the  Financial  General 
stock  win  have  a  basis  of  $4 — the  $14  cost 
of  Financial  General  minus  the  $10  value 
of  the  stock  received. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  a  Financial  Gen- 
eral shareholder  who  receives  stock  worth 
$10.  originally  paid  only  $7  for  his  Finan- 
cial General  stock,  a  gain  of  $3  is  recog- 
nized. This  is  because  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  stock  received  uses  up  all  the 
cost  basis  of  the  Financial  General  stock, 
$7.  and  there  is  still  $3  left  over  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  capital  gain.  In  such  a  case 
after  the  distribution,  the  basis  of  the 
stock  received  is  $10  and  the  basis  of  the 
Financial  General  stock  is  zero. 

Senators  will  recall  that  In  the  Du  Pont 
case,  the  individual  shareholders  of  the 
Christiana  Corp.  were  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  individual  shareholders  of 
Du  Pont.  However,  because  Its  share- 
holders received  this  special  treatment, 
the  Christiana  Corp.  was  required  to  pay 
Intercorporate  dividend  tax  on  the  fah- 
market  value  of  the  General  Motors  stock 
instead  of  merely  on  its  cost  to  Du  Pont. 
Similar  treatment  is  provided  in  my 
amendment  for  corporations  which  elect 
to  be  so  treated. 

There  are  a  number  of  corporations 
which  own  large  amounts  of  the  stock 
of  Financial  General  Just  as  the  Chris- 
tiana Corp.  owned  a  large  amount  of  the 
stock  of  Du  Pont.  Under  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act,  these  corporations  are 
expected  to  receive  large  distributions  of 
stock  of  nonbanklng  corporations. 

Just  as  Christiana  was  permitted  to 
distribute  the  General  Motors  stock  to 
its  individual  shareholders  without  a 
dividend  tax  to  these  individuals,  these 
corporations  owning  stock  at  Financial 
General  should,  at  their  election,  be  per- 
mitted to  distribute  the  nonbanklng 
stock  received  by  them  to  their  in- 
dividual shareholders  without  any  divi- 
dend tax  to  these  shareholders. 

For  this  reason  my  amendment  per- 
mits any  number  of  distributions 
through  a  chain  of  holding  companies 
down  to  the  individual  shareholder  with- 
out the  individual  shareholder  being  re- 


quired to  pay  any  dividend  tax.  How- 
ever, for  the  holding  companies  to  be 
able  to  do  this  all  the  companies  in  the 
chain  will  have  to  elect  the  treatment 
provided  in  the  bill  and  pay  the  intercor- 
porate dividend  tax  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  tax  which  was  paid  by  Christiana. 
Under  the  Christiana  treatment  pro- 
vided for  by  my  amendment,  an  electing 
corporation  will  usually  pay  more  tax 
on  the  receipt  of  divested  stock  than  is 
ordinarily  paid  by  a  corporation  on  the 
receipt  of  a  dividend  in  property. 

The  general  rule  is  that  a  corporation 
receiving  a  dividend  In  property  Is  taxed 
on  dividend  Income  only  to  the  extent  of 
the  basis  of  the  property  to  the  distribut- 
ing corporation— If  this  basis  is  less  than 
fair  market  value.  The  85-percent 
dividends-received  deduction  is  sdlowed 
against  this  basis  for  the  property.  How- 
ever, under  my  amendment  an  electing 
corporation  receiving  divested  stock  wiU 
have  dividend  income  to  the  extent  of 
the  fair  market  value  of  such  divested 
stock — in  all  cases — and  the  dividends- 
received  deduction  will  be  allowed 
against  this  fair  market  value.  To  com- 
pensate for  the  pajinent  of  additional 
tax.  an  appropriate  adjustment  is  made 
increasing  the  basis  of  the  divested  stock 
to  the  receiving  corporation. 

The  individual  shareholders  of  elect- 
ing corporations  will  receive  the  same 
treatment  as  they  would  have  in  the  case 
of  a  distribution  made  directly  to  them 
by  Financial  General.  However,  for  the 
Individual  shareholders  of  an  electing 
corporation  to  receive  this  treatment,  the 
distribution  must  be  made  within  1  year 
of  the  time  the  stock  was  originally  dis- 
tributed by  Financial  General  and  must 
be  pro  rata.  The  distribution  will  not  be 
considered  pro  rata  If  at  any  time  before 
1979  any  divested  stock  Is  used  to  redeem 
stock  of  the  receiving  corporation  on  a 
non-pro  rata  basis. 

This  requirement  that  all  distributions 
be  pro  rata  applies  also  to  Financial  Gen- 
eral. This  prevents  either  Financial  Gen- 
eral or  any  electing  corporation  from 
avoiding  a  capital  gains  tax  on  the  sale 
of  stock  received  by  using  It  to  buy  out 
the  stock  of  charitable  organizations  or 
other  large  shareholders  with  a  high 
basis. 

The  special  treatment  provided  for  In 
my  amendment  applies  only  to  divested 
stock  owned  by  a  bank  holding  company 
on  April  12,  1965.  or  acquired  after  that 
date  in  a  tax-free  transaction  in  which 
basis  is  carried  over. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  understand  what  the  Senator  Is  pro- 
posing is  with  respect  to  the  divestiture 
of  stock  in  this  case,  which  was  required 
by  the  1966  amendment,  a  capital  gains 
tax  is  to  be  paid  on  the  appreciation  in 
value  of  the  stock  distributed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  A  capital 
gains  tax  would  be  paid  by  many  In- 
dividual shareholders.  Assume  stock- 
holder A  gets  a  distribution  from  this 
company  representing  the  stock  of  an- 
other company.  We  will  say  that  th« 
market  value  is  $100.  If  that  stockholder 
has  a  cost  or  other  basis  of  $75  for  hl« 
stock  with  respect  to  which  tbe  distribu- 
tion was  made  he  would  pay  a  capital 
gains  tax  on  $25.  If  his  cost  or  other  basis 
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for  his  stock  was  $110,  he  would  pa,y  no 
tax  At  the  time  of  the  distrlbutloa  How- 
ever, he  would  then  have  a  $100  cost 
basis  for  the  stock  distributed  and  a  $10 
cost  basis  for  the  stock  he  previously 
held. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
wants  them  to  pay  the  tax  along  the  lines 
of  the  Du  Pont  bill? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
If  my  friends  on  the  minority  side  could 
agree  on  what  they  wanted  to  do  on  this 
measm-e  I  would  be  wUllng  to  go  along 
either  way.  There  is  a  precedent  either 
way.  I  am  happy  to  see  that  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  those  who  agree  with 
him,  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
have  reached  agreement  because  there 
are  other  items  In  the  bUl  that  I  regret 
very  much  we  had  to  delay  in  considera- 
tion In  order  to  resolve  this  matter.  I 
salute  them  both  for  having  reached 
agreement  on  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
[Putting  the  question.] 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point,  in  connection  with  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  make  a  statement  with  respect 
to  what  Is  involved  and  what  my  views 
are,  as  well  as  the  companies  that  would 
be  affected  by  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  on  May  9,  1956  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  became  a  law. 
Congress  had  given  consideration  to  the 
problems  that  had  been  created  by  such 
institutions  as  the  Transamerlca  Corp., 
the  Chase  Investment  Co..  the  General 
Bancshares  Corp.,  and  other  large  finan- 
cial structures  In  the  banking  business. 
They  expressed  concern  at  the  control 
that  these  institutions  were  exercising 
in  the  money  lending  field.  The  purpose 
of  the  act  was  to  prevent  the  concentra- 
tion of  commercial  bank  facilities  in  a 
particular  area  under  a  single  control  and 
management  and  to  prevent  the  grouping 
together  of  banking  and  nonbanklng  In- 
terests under  a  single  control.  This  law 
provided  for  divestiture  by  these  affected 
institutions.  This  measure  that  became 
law  in  1956  did  not  affect  Financial  Gen- 
eral Corp. 

The  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956  provided  that  organizations  that 
controlled  two  or  more  banks  at  the  same 
time  or  owned  interests  in  other  busi- 
nesses generally,  were  required  to  dispose 
of  either  their  banking  or  nonbanklng 
interests.  These  corporations  that  were 
classified  as  bank  holding  companies 
usually  disposed  of  either  their  banking 
or  nonbanklng  Interests  by  distributing 
one  or  more  of  these  classes  of  interests 
to  their  shareholders.  Congress  consid- 
ered that  this  distribution  should  not 
create  harsh  tax  consequences  for  the 
shareholders  In  regard  to  properties 
being  distributed  that  had  been  acquired 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act.  In  order  to  avoid  any 
•uch  harsh  tax  consequences,  section 
U  01-1 103  of  the  Revenue  Code  were 
enacted  and  this  provided  that  the  dis- 
tribution could  be  made  without  tax  con- 


sequences to  the  shareholders  who  re- 
ceived the  distributed  stocks.  Without 
such  an  amendment  to  the  code  the  dis- 
tributions would  have  been  treated  as 
ordinary  income  to  the  shareholders 
with  disastrous  tax  consequences.  The 
following  companies  made  distribution 
following  the  enactment  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  1101-1103: 

General  Bancshares  Corp. — formerly 
General  Contract  Corp, — St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Transamerlca  Corp..  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Stephens,  Inc. — formerly  W.  R.  Ste- 
phens Investment  Co. — Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

Chase  Investment   Co.,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 
Keystone  Corp.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Borgerding  Investment  Co.,  Belgrade, 
Minn. 

First  Security  Corp.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

Union  Bond  &  Mortgage  Co,,  Port 
Angeles.  Wash. 

Hillsboro  Eiiterprises,  Inc.,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Carlen  Realty  Co.,  Tarpon  Springs, 
Fla. 

Consolidated  Naval  Stores,  Sebring, 
Fla. 

Kemper  Investment  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Farmers  &  Mechanics  Trust  Co., 
Childress,  Tex. 

There  was  a  provision,  however,  in  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  that  per- 
mitted exceptions  to  those  requirements. 
One  of  these  exceptions  provided  that  if 
a  company  was  registered  prior  to  May 
15,  1955,  under  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940,  or  wsis  an  aCQIiate  of  such  a 
company,  it  was  to  be  considered  a  bank 
holding  company  unless  it  or  its  affili- 
ate directly  owned  25  percent  or  more  of 
the  voting  shares  of  two  or  more  banks. 
This  exception  permitted  companies  of 
this  type  to  own  indirectly  a  25  percent 
or  larger  interest  in  two  or  more  banks. 
Financial  General  Corp.  qualified  for 
this  exception  and  was  not  covered  or 
governed  by  the  provisions  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956. 

Financial  General  Corp.  was  incorpo- 
rated imder  the  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  on  February  18.  1925. 
The  present  corporate  name  was  adopted 
in  April  of  1956. 

In  1956,  however,  Congress  repealed 
this  exception — Public  Law  89-385:  H.R. 
7371.  This  amendment  to  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956  requires  Fi- 
nancial General  Corp.  to  divest  itself  of 
its  nonbanklng  Interests.  In  both  the 
House  and  Senate,  assurances  were  given 
that  Financial  General  Corp.  would  be 
afforded  the  same  tax  treatment  that 
was  provided  the  bank  holding  com- 
panies in  1956.  H.R  4765  furnishes  such 
tax  treatment.  It  had  been  reported  and 
passed  twice  by  the  House  and  reported 
twice  by  the  Finance  Committee. 

Financial  General  Corp.  must  divest 
Itself  of  95  percent  of  its  stock  interests 
in  each  of  the  companies  included  in  the 
life  Insurance  group,  fire  and  casualty 
group,  the  mortgage  banking  group,  and 
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the  industrial-merchant  banking  groun 
The  attachment  indicates  the  compart 
held  by  Financial  General  Corp  in  each 
of  these  groups. 

There  has  been  objection  to  the  tsne 
of  tax  treatment  that  is  being  proposS 
for  Financial  General  Corp.  and  pj^ 
erence  expressed  that  the  formula  used 
in  the  Du  Pont  case  should  be  the  same 
formula  used  for  Financial  General- 
however,  the  situations  were  not  at  all 
alike.  The  Du  Pont  Co.  was  found  by  the 
court  to  be  In  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws  and  were  required  to  divest  them- 
selves of  their  ownership  of  23  percent 
of  the  common  stock  of  General  Motors 
Corp.  The  following  headnote  from  the 
syllabus  in  United  States  against  E  i 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  and  others 
shows  what  the  courts  held: 

In  this  dvU  antitrust  proceeding,  um 
Court  held  that  acquisition  by  the  du  Pout 
Company  of  23  ^r  of  the  common  stock  ot 
General  Motors  Corporation  had  led  to  tbe 
InsulaUon  from  free  competition  of  most  of 
.the  General  Motors  market  In  automobile 
finishes  and  fabrics  and  tended  to  create  t 
monopoly  of  a  line  of  commerce,  In  violaaon 
of  S  7  of  the  Clayton  Act.  Therefore,  thl« 
Court  reversed  the  District  Court's  judgment 
dismissing  the  complaint  and  remanded  Uie 
case  to  that  Court  for  a  determination  of  the 
equitable  relief  necees&ry  and  appropriate  in 
the  public  interest.  353  U.S.  586.  After  the 
taking  of  further  evidence,  pertaining  mostly 
to  the  tax  and  market  consequences  to  the 
shareholders  of  the  two  companlee,  the  Dis- 
trict Court  declined  to  require  du  Pont  to 
divest  Itself  completely  of  the  General  Moton 
stock,  as  urged  by  the  Government,  and 
sought  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  thle 
Court's  mandate  by  requiring  du  Pont  to 
transfer  its  voting  rights  In  moet  of  the 
General  Motors  stock  to  certain  of  du  Pont'i 
shareholders,  by  enjoining  the  two  companlee 
from  having  any  preferential  or  discrimina- 
tory trade  relations  with  each  other  and  by 
various  other  Injunctive  provisions  designed 
to  prevent  du  Pont  from  exercising  any  con- 
trol over  the  management  of  General  Motor* 
Held :  This  remedy  Is  not  adequate,  and  the 
District  Court  Is  directed  to  proceed  expedl- 
tlously  to  enter  a  decree  requiring  du  Pont  to 
divest  Itself  completely  of  the  General  Motort 
stock  within  not  to  exceed  10  years  from  the 
effective  date  of  the  decree.  Pp.  3180835 
fa)  When  a  violation  of  the  antltnist  law* 
has  been  proved,  the  Initial  responsibility  to 
faehlon  an  appropriate  remedy  llee  with  the 
District  Court,  and  this  Court  accords  due 
reg^d  and  respect  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
District  Court;  but  this  Court  has  a  duty  to 
be  sure  that  a  decree  Is  fashioned  which  will 
effectively  redress  the  violations  of  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

Financial  General  Corp.  is  not.  and 
has  not  been,  in  violation  of  any  law.  Its 
problems  began  when  Congress  decided 
to  remove  the  exemption  In  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  and  to 
make  Financial  General  Corp.  subject  to 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act,  Three 
alternatives  exist  so  far  as  the  tax  conse- 
quences to  shareholders  are  concerned. 

First  Congress  could  do  nothing.  The 
result  would  be  to  require  the  share- 
holders who  receive  the  distributions  to 
report  them  as  ordinary  Income  or  as 
dividends  received  to  be  taxed  at  ordi- 
nary income  rates.  The  dollar  amount 
of  the  dividends  taxable  as  income  to  the 
stockholder,  in  this  Instance  vrlll  be  de* 
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»i.rmlned  under  section  301  of  the  In- 
^mfll  Revenue  Code.  As  a  result  non- 
^roorate  stockholders  wlU  be  taxed  on 
^e  fair  market  value  of  the  stock  dls- 
Hbuted  to  them.  Corporate  stockholders 
Zm  be  taxed  on  the  lesser  of  first,  fair 
marlcet  value  of  the  stock  distributed  to 
tfiMn'  and.  second  the  adjusted  basis  (in 
Se  hands  of  the  distributing  corporation 
^mediately  before  the  distribution)  of 
the  stock  distributed  to  them. 

Without  tax  relief,  stockholders  will 
owe  a  substantial  tax,  and  Financial 
General  Corp.,  has  some  14,000-odd 
shareholders  and  they  wUl  owe  this  tax 
Tithout  receipt  of  a  cash  distribution 
with  which  to  pay  it.  In  many  instances 
the  stockholders  will  be  forced  to  dispose 
of  some  or  all  of  the  stock  received  in 
order  to  generate  cash  with  which  to  pay 
their  tax.  In  addition  to  this  Involuntary 
tax  liability,  a  disruption  of  the  public 
market  for  these  securities  may  result. 

The  second  alternative  would  be  to 
afford  the  shareholders  the  tax  treat- 
ment provided  by  H.R.  4765.  The  effect 
of  this  treatment,  the  same  as  they  fur- 
nished shareliolders  at  the  time  of  the 
original  eruictment  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  is  as  follows: 

HB.  4765.  This  Bill  provides  for  Financial 
General  stockholders  the  same  tax  treatment 
as  was  given  the  stockholders  of  bank  hold- 
ing companies  which  became  such  In  1956 
at  the  time  of  the  original  enactment  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  It  wUl  result  in 
no  present  taxation  to  the  stockholder  re- 
cipient of  any  distribution  received  pursuant 
to  Section  1101-1103  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  The  basis  of  the  distributing  corpo- 
ration's stock  and  the  basis  of  the  property 
distributed  in  the  hands  of  the  recipient 
stockholder  will  be  the  allocated  basis  of  the 
stock  of  the  distributing  corporation  prior 
to  the  distribution.  This  allocation  is  made 
proportionate  to  the  fair  market  value  on  the 
date  of  distribution  of  the  property  distri- 
buted and  the  stock  of  the  distributing  cor- 
poraUon  Immediately  after  the  date  of  dis- 
tribution. Upon  the  sale  of  either  the  bank 
holding  stock  or  the  stock  distri}}uted,  the 
ttockholder  will  pay  a  gains  tax  on  the  excess 
0/  the  sale  price  over  his  basis. 

The  third  alternative  is  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
WuiiAMs]: 

The  Williams  amendment  to  HJl.  4765  will 
result  In  the  taxation  of  distributions  by 
a  bank  holding  company  as  a  return  of 
capital  to  the  stockholder  recipient  except 
that,  corporations  entitled  to  the  Intercorpo- 
rate dividend  exclusion  will  pay  the  ordinary 
corporate  tax  rate  unless  they  elect  to  be 
taxed  as  Individuals.  This  means  that  each 
individual  stockholder  may  be  required  to 
pay  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  a  dis- 
tribution a  capital  gains  tax  on  the  amount, 
if  any,  by  which  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
rtocfc  distributed  to  him  exceeds  hia  btals 
for  the  stock  of  the  bcnk  holding  company 
held  by  him.  This  la  true  even  thoiigh  the 
stockholder  has  not  sold  either  his  original 
stock  or  what  he  received  on  the  distribution. 

BtrXMAKT 

The  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  was 
enacted  on  May  9,  1956,  and  amended  on 
July  1,  1966.  The  purposes  of  the  act 
were  to  prevent  concentration  of  com- 
mercial bank  facilities  in  a  particular 
area  under  a  single  control  and  manage- 


ment and  to  prevent  the  grouping  to- 
gether of  banking  and  nonbanklng  busi- 
ness enterprises  under  a  single  control. 
To  accomplish  this  without  harsh  treat- 
ment to  stockholders  of  bank  holding 
companies,  sections  1101-1103  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  were  enacted.  H.R. 
4765  permits  similarly  situated  stock- 
holders as  a  result  of  the  1966  amend- 
ments, to  receive  substantially  the  same 
treatment  previously  given. 

In  effect,  HJR.  4765  postpones  the  as- 
sesssment  of  a  gains  tax  imtil  the  stock- 
holder sells  some  of  his  holdings; 
whereas,  the  Williams  amendment  for- 
mula may  impose  this  tax  immediately 
upon  the  receipt  of  the  distribution  by 
the  individual  stockholder  and  wlL  im- 
pose tax  at  ordinary  corporate  tax  rates 
on  15  percent  of  the  distribution  re- 
ceived by  corporate  stockholders  unless 
the  corporate  stockholders  elect  to  be 
taxed  as  an  individual. 

A  modification  of  the  Williams  formu- 
la was  applied  to  distributions  of  General 
Motors  stock  by  Du  Pont  Co.  was  held  by 
the  U.S.  district  court  to  have  violated 
the  antitrust  laws.  It  was  argued  that  the 
violation  was  not  willful  and  some  tax  re- 
lief should  be  granted. 

Financial  General  Corp.  has  complied 
with  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  at 
all  times.  Only  as  a  result  of  a  recently 
passed  amendment,  is  it  required  to  make 
such  distributions. 

In  both  the  Senate  and  House  hear- 
ings on  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
amendments,  statements  were  made  that 
Financial  General  would  receive  the 
same  type  of  tax  treatment  as  was  pro- 
vided when  the  original  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  was  passed. 

In  instances  where  distributions  were 
required  by  the  enactment  of  new  legis- 
lation with  regard  to  actions  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  and 
orders  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  Congress  has  permitted  the 
postponent  of  capital  gaiiis  taxes.  H.R. 
4765  reaches  the  same  result  in  similar 
clrcimnstances. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord  a  doc- 
imient  entitled  "Summary  of  Financial 
General  Holdings." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Stjmmaet  or  PiNANCiAi,  General  Holdings 


BANKING     GROUP 

At  July  1,  1966,  the  date  on  which  the 
Company  became  a  bcoUi  holding  company 
under  the  1966  Amendments  to  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  Financial  Gen- 
eral Corporation  held  a  majority  interest  In. 
19  banks  and  a  minority  Interest  In  7  banks. 
Thirteen  of  the  banks  are  national  banks; 
the  others  are  organized  under  the  banking 
laws  of  varloxuB  states  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Eight  of  the  banks  are  located  In  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area,  three  of  the 
group  banks  are  located  in  New  York  State, 
and  other  banks  are  located  In  Atlanta,  Knox- 
vUle,  the  Chicago  area,  Virginia,  and  Mary- 
l8ind. 

nmnuNO  oboo* 

Knanclal  General  Corporation  haa  an  in- 
terest In  three  life  Insurance  companlee. 


BanJcers  Security  Life  Insurance  Society 
was  Incorporated  tinder  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  in  1917  and  U  authorised  to 
transact  business  In  47  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

United  Services  Life  Insurance  Company 
was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  1937  and  Is  authorized 
to  write  life  Insuranoe  in  48  atatee,  the  Canal 
Zone,  Guam  and  Puerto  Rico.  It  Is  devoted 
exclusively  to  writing  life  Insurance  for 
officers  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
and  their  families. 

Bankers  Financial  Life  Company  whM  In- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  In  1957  and  is  authorlaed  to  write 
Insurance  in  12  states. 

FIBK    AND    CABTJALTT    IN8TTRANCX    AND    FIWAWC* 
CBOTTF 

The  companies  in  the  fire  and  casualty 
and  finance  group  are  briefly  described  below : 

Hawkeye-Security  Insurance  Company  Is  a 
multiple  line  Insurance  company  specializ- 
ing in  insuring  fire.  Inland  marine,  casualty, 
fldeUty  and  surety  risk.  It  was  organized  In 
1919  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Iowa.  lu 
principal  ottice  is  located  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
and  it  writes  Insurance  in  28  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

United  Security  Insurance  Company  was 
incorporated  In  1946  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  and  Is  authorized  to 
transact  business  in  32  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  Is  a  multiple  line  Ore 
and  casualty  company. 

Northeastern  Insurance  Company  of  Hart- 
ford la  a  professional  Insurance  company  en- 
gaged exclusively  in  relns\iring  Are.  marine, 
and  casualty  risks.  It  was  organized  In  1915 
and  Is  authorized  to  transact  business  In  20 
states  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

American  Installment  Credit  Corporation, 
a  wholly-owned  subsidiary,  was  organized  In 
1946  as  a  service  company  to  sponeor  a  credit 
plan  for  automobile  financing  by  commercial 
banks.  It  has  arrangements  with  approxi- 
mately 68  banks  In  14  states. 

Industrial  Agency.  Inc.  {Delaware)  was 
organized  in  1925  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Delaware  to  conduct  an  Insurance  agency 
and  brokerage  business  and  Is  authorized  to 
transact  btislness  In  22  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  It  also  conducts  a  general 
Insurance  business. 

Industrial  Agency,  Inc.  {Virginia)  was  or- 
ganized in  1961  tmder  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Virginia  and  carrlee  on  substantlaUy  the 
same  activities  In  that  state  as  Indtistrlal 
Agency,  Inc.  (Delaware ) . 

MOR'TGACS    BANKING    GROUP 

The  companies  In  the  mortgage  banking 
group  are  brlefiy  described  below: 

H.  G.  Smithy  Company  conducts  a  mort- 
gage banking  and  real  estate  operation  In 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area. 

National  Mortgage  Corporation  conducts 
mortgage  banking  business  in  the  Washing- 
ton Metropolitan  Area. 

INDTrsTBIAL-UXaCBANT   BANKING  OlOUP 

The  companies  in  the  Industrlal-merchaat 
banking  group  are  briefly  deacrlbed  below : 

Bradford  Spa*d  Packaging  and  Develop- 
ment Corporation  \b  engaged  principally  In 
the  manufacture  and  leasing  or  selling  of 
packaging  machinery  through  two  subsld!- 
artee — ^KUklok  Corporation  and  The  Wood- 
man Company,  Inc.  Bradford  also  owns  IS 
per  cent  of  the  outstanding  stock  ot  Foster- 
Wheeler  Corporation  and  approximately  S4 
per  cent  of  The  Plerce-Oovernor  Company, 
Inc. 

Intermediate  Credit  Corporation  is  engaged 
in  merchant  banking  activities  and  other  re- 
lated aeUvltles  requiring  intermediate  term 
financing. 
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Percent  of 

ownership 

of  voting 

stocks 


Date 
acquired 


Aiexindria  National  Bank...  55  wnn 

Chestpeake  National  Bank 504000 

Citizens  National  Bank  in  Pocomoke  City 1 64  5«00 

Arlington  Trust  Co.,  Inc 80  0100 

Community  State  Bank n?' am 

Bank  of  Buffalo '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. M  9409 

Bank  of  Commerce Mile;? 

Bank  of  Crisfield an  Itln 

Republic  Bank  S  Trust  Co '. vi  doofl 

County  Bank  4  Trust  Co...  U9Q25 

Pullman  Bank  «  Trustee 14' Mn? 

Standard  Bank  &  Trust  Co 1 20'  IMl 

First  National  Bank  of  Lockporf  14  9938 

First  National  Bank  of  Washington..] [1 7a'  Mjn 

Valley  National  Bank .""I.'IIIIII 69  2311 

First  National  Bank  of  Lexington .  >;?  i7Rn 

Round  Hill  National  Bank '."\^\[yV" 62  4750 

Shenandoah  Valley  National  Bank 64  4589 

First  Natkinal  Bank  of  Harrisonburg  19  7575 

American  National  Bank  of  Maryland  45  4411 

Peoples  Bank  of  Buena  Vista "' 17  ?<inn 

National  Bank  of  Georgia ."."; Melss 


Feb.  6. 1959. 
Dec.  U.  1963. 
Oct,  11,1962, 
Oct.  13. 1960. 
Apr.  2,  1942. 

Do. 
Dec.    31,1941. 
Jan.  9,  1963. 
Dec.  12,  1%3. 
May  26,  1947, 
Mar.  5,  1946 
June  27,  1947. 
Oct.  29,  1962. 
Feb.  6.  1959. 
Jan.  12,  1962 
Aug.  19,  1963 
Jan.  21,  1965. 
Sept.  25,  1961. 
Mar.  30,  1962. 
Dec.  7,  1955 
Feb.  18,  1963. 
Apr.  2,  1942. 


Percent  of 

ownership 

of  voting 

stocks 


Valley  Fidelity  Bank  »  Trust  Co 3s  Mon 

Union  Trust  Co.  of  the  District  of  Columbia                    ss' rktk 

Peoples  National  Bank  of  Leesburg                     97'win 

Clarendon  Trust  Co 55?m» 

Northeastern  I  nsurarwe  Co.  of  Hartford               609411 

United  Security  Insurance  Co 99'8?5n 

Hawkeye-Security  Insurance  Co "". 80  IsS 

Bankers  Security  Life  Insurance  Society 39  9060 

United  Services  Life  Insurance  Co                  13'245l 

Bankers  Financial  Life  Co 69  9128 

Bradford  Speed  Packaging  &  Oevelop-iient  Corp 53' 3000 

Kliklok  Corp SO'OOOO 

Certipak  Corp '.'.'..'.'. 100  0000 

Kliklok  International,  Ltd....                                           inoiYinn 

Pierce  Governor  Co.,  Inc """"]]" 33' 7015 

Central  Manufacturing,  Inc ""][[\~  100  0000 

Woodman  Co.,  Inc  co  o^ic 

Foster  Wheeler  Corp \""~V. 12  9972 

Intermediate  Credit  Corp l"[]Vi"'"  100  0000 

Financial  General  Industries,  inc I.""Iil!I"!II'l!II!!!'  100  0000 


Date 
•cquired 


Apr.  2,  IMj 
Ort-  18, 1946: 
P»«-  i  190. 

1947. 

1947. 

1917. 

1953. 

Dec.  21 1964. 

S«Pt  A  1963. 

Dm-  31, 1965. 

June  24, 1966. 

f«b-  1,  1965. 

Nov.  n,  1965, 

November 

1966 
Dec.  28'  196<. 
Sept.  23, 1963. 
Jan.  11, 1955. 
Jan.  27, 1964. 
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-INVESTMENTS  IN  SUBSIDIARY  AND  AFFILIATED  COMPANIES  (STATED  AT  VALUATION  BASIS) 


Percent 
owner- 
ship, 
1966 


Dee.  31— 


1966 


1965 


SUBSIDIARY  COMPANIES 

Banks 

First  National  Bank  of  Washington(Di$trictof  Columbia)  78  3  13  372  667 

Union  Trust  Co,  of  the  DistrKt  of  Columbia  66  7  8'  ''23'  396 

National  Bank  of  Georgia  (AtlanU) '  546  I'lls'fiTfi 

Bank  of  Crisfield  (Maryland) . go'g  827503 

Citiiens  National  Bank  in  Pocomoke  City  (Maryland)  64  6  317342 

Chesapeake  National  Bank  (Towjon,  Md.)....  50  4  588'!19 

Bank  of  Buffato  (New  York) "'  549  3l6l'l00 

Bank  of  Commerce  (New  York  City) 64  5  7  988  242 

Community  State  Bank  (Albany,  I^.Y.) "  824  1619' 711 

Alexandria  National  Bank  (Virginia) 555  2'345'587 

Arlington  Trust  Co.,  Inc.  (Virginia)...                       "  80  0  4  133898 

Clarendon  Trust  Co.  (Arlington,  Va.)  553  \' JVi' ?m 

Peoples  Bank  (Buena  Vista,  Va.) 57'4  118958 

Valley  National  Bank  (Harrisonburg,  Va).                  '  69  2  652836 

Peoples  Natranal  Bank  of  Leesburg  (Virginia)  87  5  1161971 

Shenandoah  Valley  National  Bank  (Winchester,  Va.)  64  4  1222  783 

First  National  Bank  ol  Lexington  (Virginia)  52'  4  '  232'  331 

Republic  Bank  4  Trustee  (Herndon.  Va)              ""  50' 4  23l'680 

Round  Hill  National  Ba-k  (Virginia) H  62!5  3051268 

T''*' 41,559,221 

Insurance  Companies 

Hawkeye-Security  Insurance  Co go  3  6  066  051 

United  Security  Insurance  Co "  998  5' 422534 

Northeastern  Insurance  Co.  of  Hartford. .'."."'] 60  9  4  554237 

Bankers  Financul  Life  Co '."'  69.9  1202052 

^'"*' 17.244,847 


;3,  553.  993 

7,804,311 

3,133,283 

782,603 

328,  424 

570,291 

3.419.4«7 

7.668,525 

1,561,068 

2. 246,  706 

3,761.747 

1.656,976 

108,221 

601,889 

1,105,917 

1,154,009 

207,663 

238,812 

317,778 

40.221,713 

5.991.646 

5, 097, 888 

5.508.403 

1.097,448 

Percent 
owner- 
ship, 
1966 


Dec.  31- 


1966 


1965 


17,695,385 


SUBSIDIARY  COMPANIES— Continued 

Other  Subsidiaries 

Bradford  Speed  Packaging  &  Development  Corp 53  3  15  958  705  &7»m 

intermediate  Credit  Corp..... 100.  0  6;677:95«  K»M 

H   G.  Smithy  Co 533  1451763  "*'"'■"' 

National  Mortgage  Corp lIII'IIi;!!!.''  89.3  3'440'009  '"'iMri 

American  Installment  Credit  Corp JOO  0  2121233  iffw^ 

Industrial  Agency,  Inc " ::.-  qO  0  2  0  410  «M6 

Thomas  J  Fisher  4  Co.,  Inc ......  ...  \i(^ 

^°'*' 17,951.078  19,874.105 

Total,  subsidiary  companies 7.  ~^6, 755, 173  77,791,203 

AFFILIATED  COMPANIES  ^^^^^  ===  == 

Banks 

Pullman  Bank  4  Trust  Co.  (Chicago) 14  8  766  735  7W  995 

Standard  Bank  4  Trust  Co.  (Chicago) 20  1  429' 256  419' SB 

County  Bank  4  Trust  Co.  (Blue  Island.  III.)...  149  19l'215  184'SM 

First  National  Bank  of  LKkport  (Illinois) 14  9  265' 205  264' 544 

American  National  Bank  of  Maryland 45  4  6  008' 232  7  657160 

First  National  Bank  of  Harrisonburg  (Virginia) 19  8  '777'l06  790' 703 

Valley  Fidelity  Bank  4  Trust  Co.  (Knoxville) 36.0  1.849!535  l,»49l535 

''°^' 10.287.284  11.907.119 

Insurance  Companies 

BankersSecurity  Life  Insurance  Society 39.9  3.088  070  7  068  440 

United  Services  Life  Insurance  Co 13.3  2,907.186  7,377,496 

^o**' 5.995.256  14,44i,93« 

Total,  affiliated  companies 16, 282. 540  26.3S3.055 

Total  investments 93.037,713  104,144,258 
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Mr.  DmKSEN.  Mr.  President.  In  In- 
stances where  distributions  were  required 
by  the  enactment  of  new  legislation  with 
regard  to  actions  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  and  orders  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, Congress  has  permitted  the  post- 
ponement of  capital  gains  taxes.  This 
was  also  done  in  connection  with  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956. 
Granting  the  same  treatment  now  as 
was  granted  In  1956.  seems  the  fairest 
and  most  appropriate  type  of  legislation. 

The  following  summary  shows  the 
manner  in  which  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  and  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  grant  tax 
treatment  similar  to  that  in  H.R.  4765 
when  they  require  divestiture  be  made. 


ORDERS    OP    THE    FEDERAL    COMJCTTNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 

Section  1075  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  deals  with  gains  from  a  sale  or  ex- 
change to  effectuate  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission.  The 
Federal  Commimications  Commission, 
pursuant  to  a  policy  of  limiting  common 
ownership  of  directly  competing  radio 
facilities,  may  cause  any  such  common 
control  to  be  eliminated  as  a  condition 
to  renewal  of  a  license.  In  such  event,  a 
taxpayer  required  to  divest  himself  of 
the  control  of  one  or  two  of  such  facil- 
ities may  treat  the  disposition  of  such 
property  as  an  Involuntary  conversion. 
In  order  to  obtain  this  benefit  the  tax- 
payer must  show  that  the  disposition  has 
been  certified  by  the  Federal  Communi- 


cations Commission  to  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  effectuate  its  policies. 

If  the  property — which  may  be  cor- 
porate stock — is  converted  into  property 
similar  or  related  in  use  of  if  the  tax- 
payer purchases  replacement  property 
within  a  ItaL'ed  period  of  time  which 
costs  as  much  as  the  amount  realized 
upon  the  divestiture,  no  gain  is  recog- 
nized to  the  stockholder.  The  results  un- 
der this  section  of  the  code  are  similar 
to  those  under  sections  1101  to  1103  with 
reference  to  bank  holding  companies  in 
that  divestitures  must  be  certified  by  a 
Government  agency  and  taxation  of  the 
transaction  is  postponed  imtil  such  time 
as  there  is  an  ultimate  disposition  of 
the  properties  or  replacement  proper- 
ties involved. 


OgDBS  or   THE   BECURTTIES   AND    EXCHANGK 
COMMISSION 

Section  1081  of  the  code  deals  with 
nonrecognition  of  gain  or  loss  on  ex- 
changes or  distributions  in  obedience  to 
orders  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  pLirsuant  to  the  policy  of  the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act. 
Specifically,  if  stock  or  secLurities  of  a 
registered  holding  company  or  a  ma- 
jority-owned subsidiary  company  are 
exchanged  for  stock  or  securities  or  if 
property  is  exchanged  for  property,  no 
gain  Is  recognized  to  the  corporation, 
and  if  the  property  or  securities  received 
by  the  corporation  are  distributed  to  its 
stockholders,  no  gain  is  recognized  to 
the  shareholders  at  that  time.  The  order 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission in  this  situation  replaces  the 
certification  required  in  the  case  of  the 
Federal  Commimications  Commission  or 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  tax 
effect  on  the  corporation  and  the  stock- 
holders of  the  corporation  is  the  same 
In  that  no  tax  is  payable  by  the  cor- 
poration or  the  stockholder  at  the  time 
of  the  Involuntary  exchange  or  distribu- 
tion. 

In  all  three  cases — the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Act,  and  the  Public  Utilities  Hold- 
ing Company  Act — the  basis  of  the  tax- 
payer in  the  assets  distributed — stock  or 
property — is  reapportioned  so  that  upon 
the  eventual  disposition  of  the  substi- 
tuted stock  or  assets,  a  gain  is  recog- 
nized and  becomes  taxable.  No  gain  or 
loss  Is  recognized  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
voluntary distribution  necessary  to  ef- 
fect the  public  policy  of  the  statute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  one  other 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bath  in  the  chair).  The  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WTT.I.TAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record  is  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  strike  out  lines  10  through  22 
and  Insert  the  following: 

"(1)  Additional  deduction  for  taxable 
TEAS  beginning  in  1967, — There  shsJl  be  al- 
lowed as  a  deduction,  but  only  for  a  taxable 
year  beginning  in  1967  and  ending  before 
1968,  If  bonds  arc  purchased  as  required  by 
paragraph  (2),  an  amount  representing  the 
amount  required  by  State  law  or  regulation 
to  be  set  aside  for  such  taxable  year  in  a 
reserve  for  mortgage  guaranty  Insurance 
losses  resulting  from  adverse  economic  cycles, 
except  that  the  deduction  allowable  for  such 
taxable  year." 

On  page  6,  strike  out  lines  10  through  16 
and  insert  the  following: 

"(4)  ADDrrioN  to  account. — ^The  only  ad- 
dition to  the  mortgage  guaranty  account 
■hall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  al- 
lowed as  a  deduction  xinder  paragraph  (1) 
for  the  taxable  year  beginning  in  1967  and 
ending  before  1968. 


"(6)  Subtractions  from  account  and  ent- 
CLuaioN  IN  gross  income. — There  shall  be 
subtracted  for  any  taxable  year  from" 

On  page  7,  in  Unes  1  and  5,  strike  out  "(1) 
(A)  "and  insert:  "(1)". 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  wish  to  explain  the  amendment 
briefiy. 

This  amendment  would  modify  section 
2  of  the  bill  to  make  it  apply  only  for 
this  year.  That  section  provides  new  in- 
come tax  rules  for  1967  and  future  years, 
for  private  companies  which  guarantee 
mortgages  and  are  regulated  by  State 
insursmce  commissions.  We  all  realize 
that  there  is  a  problem,  and  that  this 
problem  must  be  handled  by  legislation. 
However,  at  the  present  time  the  Indus- 
try and  the  taxpayers  affected  have  not 
appeared  at  hearings  and  have  not  sub- 
mitted data  to  the  Finance  Committee. 
For  this  reason  I  do  not  have  the  in- 
formation required  to  form  an  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  solution  embodied  in  the 
bill  is  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  Further- 
more, I  believe  that  no  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee  or  of  this  entire  body 
has  such  Information.  Accordingly,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  proper  to  make  the 
pending  legislation  temporary;  that  is,  to 
make  it  apply  only  up  to  the  end  of  this 
year.  If  this  is  done,  then  next  year  the 
Finance  Committee  can  hold  hearings 
and  receive  written  submissions  so  that 
this  body  can  legislate  with  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  problems  it  is  dealing 
with. 

While  I  respect  the  Treasury  experts 
who  looked  over  this  legislation,  I  be- 
lieve we  should  never  forget  that  the  sole 
responsibility  for  legislation  rests  with 
us  and  that,  therefore,  we  should  not 
adopt  permanent  legislation  imtll  all  of 
the  facts  have  been  laid  before  us  in 
hearings  and  before  we  have  had  an 
adequate  opportunity  to  study  and  con- 
sider the  solutions  recommended.  No  one 
will  be  hurt  by  taking  time  to  study  the 
problem,  since  under  my  amendment  the 
relief  provided  by  the  bill  will  be  avail- 
able for  this  year. 

My  amendment  does  not  change  the 
portion  of  the  bill  which  deals  with  the 
income  tax  treatment  of  these  guarantee 
companies  for  years  before  1967.  As  to 
these  years,  the  bill  provides  that  all 
companies  are  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  two  companies  which  ob- 
tained a  ruling  from  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service.  Of  course,  it  is  fair  to  treat 
all  taxpayers  alike  for  the  past  whether 
or  not  they  received  rulings. 

Mr.  President,  I  imderstand  that  this 
amendment,  likewise,  is  acceptable. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  was  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  Sena- 
tor planned  to  offer  this  amendment  to 
which  he  makes  reference.  Does  this 
amendment  have  to  do  with  the  problem 
that  the  Treasury  has  been  trying  to 
work  out  for  such  a  long  period  of  time, 
with  regard  to  tax  mortgage  guarantee 
and  insurance  companies? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
correct.  I  have  talked  with  the  sponsor 
of  the  sunendment  In  committee  and  he 
has  agreed  to  that  procedure.  It  would 
take  care  of  the  year  1967.  However,  we 
are  writing  new  legislation,  which  may  be 


good  or  bad,  but  there  has  be«i  no  hear- 
ing held.  I  thought  it  was  proper  to  help 
clear  up  the  year  1967  and  then  the  com- 
mittee can  properly  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem In  new  legislation  next  year.  I  have 
talked  to  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment 
and  he  is  agreeable  to  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  not 
worry  about  taking  the  amendment  if  it 
is  s<Mnething  which  the  House  could 
either  accept  or  reject,  and  at  the  same 
time  act  on  the  merits  of  the  amend- 
ment which  the  Senator  seeks  to  amend. 
Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  con- 
ference, the  House  could  swxsept  or  reject 
it.  I  have  the  feeling  that  they  will  ac- 
cept it.  There  is  nothing  in  the  com- 
mittee amendment  that  would  handicap 
the  conferees  from  working  their  will  for 
the  year  1967.  It  Is  not  so  Intended. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  pre- 
fer that  the  conferees  would  be  free 
either  to  accept  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment or  drop  it  and  accept  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  conference,  but  as  I 
understand  the  amendment  that  Is  not 
the  case.  Frankly,  I  would  hope  to  see  the 
end  of  this  problem.  We  have  heard  so 
much  about  it  that  I  hope  someday  we 
will  come  to  the  end  of  the  road.  If  we 
can  imderstand  that  this  amendment  as 
revised  by  the  Senator's  amendment  is 
something  that  could  be  dropped  out  In 
conference,  if  the  conferees  did  object,  I 
would  be  willing  to  go  along. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This 
amendment  would  in  no  way  handicap 
either  House  or  Senate  conferees  In  find- 
ing a  temporary  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem; but,  nevertheless.  It  is  a  reasonable 
solution  to  the  problem  for  1967. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from  Del- 
aware knows  that  he  and  I  have  had 
many  conferences  on  this  particular 
amendment.  It  has  been  difficult  to  try 
to  work  out  something  on  it.  It  needs  to 
be  accepted  all  around.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  will  not  object  in 
any  way,  because  I  believe  they  can  work 
it  out  ha  conference.  I  do  not  think  there 
will  be  any  hindrance  to  the  completion 
of  this  piece  of  legislation.  I  think  that 
the  Senator's  amendment  should  be 
ELsrrccd  to 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  shall  not  object.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMXNDMXNT    no.    437 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  437  and  ask  that  It 

Wa  ct^a  tfid 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NEI^ON.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with.  I 
shall  make  a  brief  explanation  of  it  to 
the  Senate. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nelson 
la  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

'•Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  172  (b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  net  oper- 
ating loss  carrybaclcs  and  carryovers)  ia 
amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  "subparagraph  (D)' 
In  paragraph  (1)  (A)  (1)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'subparagraphs  (D)   and  (E)'; 

"(2)  by  striking  out  "subparagraphs  (C) 
and  (D)'  in  paragraph  (1)  IB)  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  subparagraphs  (C),  (D). 
and  (E)": 

"'(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(1)  the  following  new  subparagraph : 

■"•(E)  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  which 
Is  a  domestic  corporation  qualifying  under 
paragraph  (3)  (E).  a  net  operating  loss 
for  any  taxable  year  ending  after  December 
31,  1966,  and  prior  to  January  1,  1969,  shall 
be  a  net  operating  loss  carryback  to  each 
of  the  5  taxable  years  preceding  the  taxable 
year  of  such  loss  and  shall  be  a  net  oper- 
ating loss  carryover  to  each  of  the  3  taxable 
years  following  the  taxable  year  of  such 
loss":  and 

"(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(3)    the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

"'(E)  Paragraph  (1)(E)  shall  apply  only 
if— 

"'(1)  the  amount  of  the  taxpayer's  net 
operating  loss  for  the  taxable  year  exceeds 
the  sum  of  the  taxable  Income  (computed 
as  provided  In  paragraph  (2))  for  each  of 
the  3  preceding  taxable  years  of  the  tax- 
payer. 

"'(Hi  the  amount  of  the  taxpayer's  net 
operating  loss  for  the  taxable  year,  increased 
by  the  amount  of  the  taxpayer's  net  op- 
erating loss  for  the  preceding  taxable  year  or 
decreased  by  the  amount  of  the  taxpayer's 
taxable  Income  for  such  preceding  year,  ex- 
ceeds 15  percent  of  the  sum  of  the  money 
and  other  property  (In  an  amount  equal  to 
Its  adjusted  basis  for  determining  gain)  of 
the  taxpayer,  determined  as  of  the  close  of 
the  taxable  year  of  such  loss  without  regard 
to  any  refund  or  credit  of  any  overpayment 
of  tax  to  which  the  taxpayer  may  be  entitled 
under  paragraph  (1 )  ( E ) , 

"'(Ul)  the  aggregate  unadjusted  basis  of 
property  described  In  section  1231(b)(1) 
(Without  regard  to  any  holding  period  therein 
provided),  the  basis  for  which  was  deter- 
mined under  section  1012,  which  was  ac- 
quired by  the  taxpayer  during  the  period 
beginning  with  the  first  day  of  its  fifth  tax- 
able year  preceding  the  taxable  year  of  such 
loss  and  ending  with  the  last  day  of  the 
taxable  year  of  such  loss,  equals  or  exceeds 
the  aggregate  adjusted  basis  of  property  of 
such  description  of  the  taxpayer  on,  and  de- 
termined as  of.  the  first  day  of  the  fifth  pre- 
ceding taxable  year,  and 

"'(iv)  the  taxpayer  derived  50  percent  or 
more  of  its  gross  receipts  (other  than  gross 
receipts  derived  from  the  conduct  of  a  lend- 
ing or  finance  business)  for  the  taxable  year 
of  such  loss  and  for  each  of  Its  5  preceding 
taxable  years,  from  the  manufacture  and 
production  of  units  within  the  same  single 
class  of  products,  and  3  or  fewer  United 
States  persons  (Including  ta  one  person  an 
afllUated  group  as  defined  in  section  1504|ai  ) 
other  than  the  taxpayer  manufactured  and 
produced  in  the  United  States,  In  the  calen- 
dar year  ending  in  or  with  the  taxable  year 
of  such  loss.  8S  percent  or  more  of  the  total 
number  of  all  units  within  such  class  of 
products  manufactured  and  produced  in  the 
United  Statas  In  such  calendar  year. 

"'(P)    For  purposes  of  subparagraph    (E) 
(iv)  — 


"'(I)  the  term  "class  of  products"  means 
any  of  the  categories  designated  and  num- 
bered as  a  "class  of  products"  In  the  1963 
Census  of  Manufactures  compiled  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under 
title  13  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 

"'(11)  Information  complied  or  published 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  as  part  of 
or  In  connection  with  the  Statistical  Abstract 
of  the  United  States  or  the  census  of  manu- 
factures, regarding  the  number  of  units  of 
a  class  of  products  manufactured  and  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  during  a  calendar 
year,  or.  if  such  Information  should  not  be 
available.  Information  so  compiled  or  pub- 
lished regarding  the  number  of  such  units 
shipped  or  sold  by  such  manufacturers  dur- 
ing a  calendar  year,  shall  constitute  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  total  number  of  all 
units  of  such  class  of  products  manufactured 
and  produced  in  the  United  States  In  such 
calendar  year." 

"(b)  No  Interest  shall  be  paid  or  allowed 
with  respect  to  any  overpayment  of  tax  re- 
sulting from  the  application  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  subsection  (a)  for  any  pe- 
riod prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (ai  shall  apply  with  respect  to  net 
operating  losses  sustained  In  taxable  years 
ending  after  December  31.   1966." 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  proposes  a  change  In  the 
current  tax  law  which  permits  losses  to 
be  carried  back  3  years  and  forward  5. 
The  amendment  also  provides  that  busi- 
ness losses  may  be  carried  back  5  years 
and  forward  3.  It  would,  in  the  nature  of 
a  draft,  apply  only  to  American  Motors 
Corp..  which  is  desperately  in  need  of  this 
tax  rebate  at  this  time. 

It  will  not  affect  the  loss  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  It  wUl  get  the  tax  rebate 
now  Instead  of  at  some  future  time  when 
American  Motors  makes  a  profit  and  Is 
able  to  write  off  the  tremendous  losses 
which  it  experienced  in  the  past  year. 

It  is  Important  to  this  company.  This 
is  not  a  new  or  novel  concept.  We  have 
made  these  adjustments  four  times  since 
1939.  The  last  time  was  in  1965.  The 
amount  of  the  tax  rebate  Involved  is  $20 
million. 

The  amendment  In  question,  as  pro- 
posed In  S.  2262,  which  Senator  Prox- 
MiRE  and  I  introduced  earlier  this  session, 
amends  the  net  operating  loss  carryback 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954. 

This  bill  is  Intended  primarily  to  aid 
American  Motors  Corp.,  which  suffered 
a  loss  of  $40,000,000  in  1966  and  an  even 
larger  loss  in  1967.  The  corporation's 
problems  in  competing  In  a  heavily  con- 
centrated industry  have  been  markedly 
Increased  by  these  losses  and  by  their 
effect  upon  the  company's  working  capi- 
tal position. 

Let  me  make  one  remark  at  the  outset. 
With  the  assistance  authorized  by  this 
bill.  I  am  certain  that  American  Motors 
will  be  a  strong,  independent,  vital  Amer- 
ican automobile  manufacturing  company 
and  that  it  will  continue  to  contribute 
greatly  to  the  American  economy.  This 
contribution  will  not  only  be  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  Internal  economic  growth  and 
well-being  of  our  Nation,  but  will  also 
contribute  to  our  favorable  balance  of 
trade  by  bringing  moneys  back  to  the 
United  States  through  the  export  of 
American  Motors  products  abroad. 
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I  would  also  say,  at  the  outset,  that  if 
this  amendment  is  adopted,  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  will  gain,  and  not 
lose  a  single  cent  on  this  transaction. 
Further  than  that,  the  entire  economy 
of  our  country  will  benefit,  and  we  wS 
preserve  effective  competition,  In  an  in- 
dustry that  is  already  highly  overcon- 
centrated.  And  we  wUl  preserve  through 
this  means,  the  Independence  of  a 
smaller  organization  in  a  field  dominated 
by  giants. 

American  Motors  is  a  manufacturing 
concern  of  significant  national  value 
It  is  of  prime  importance  to  the  natlonai 
economy  that  It  be  maintained  as  a 
healthy  independent  competitive  fowe 
in  the  passenger  automobile  Industry. 

This  situation  Is  an  urgent  one,  and 
adoption  of  the  proposed  amendment  win 
give  American  Motors  the  speedy  re- 
lief It  needs,  In  the  form  of  an  Income 
tax  refund. 

There  has  been,  since  the  first  of  this 
year,  a  revltallzatlon  of  American  Motors 
by  its  management.  Energetic  moves 
have  been  made  to  turn  the  company 
aroimd  and  restore  It  to  a  prosperoiu 
condition.  Because  of  what  has  been  done 
in  10  short  months,  American  Motors 
has  attracted  highly  favorable  attention 
from  all.  It  has  undertaken  major  orga- 
nizational changes  and  improvements  in 
its  product  lines  and  has  stimulated  con- 
fidence In  its  capacities  and  Its  abilities, 
American  Motors  Is  ready  to  go.  It  has 
just  completed  a  6-year  program  In  In- 
vestment in  plant  and  equipment.  Its 
engine  and  axle  manufacturing  facili- 
ties are  the  most  modem  In  the  Nation 
Its  fundamental  need,  at  the  present 
time,  Is  not  for  fimds  for  new  equip- 
ment. What  It  needs  Is  relief  from  a 
drastic  oi>erating  capital  squeeze.  With 
the  passage  of  this  amendment,  Ameri- 
can Motors  will  succeed.  Already,  Its 
sales  of  its  new  models  are  on  the  rise 
and  consumer  Interest  is  strong  all  over 
the  Nation. 

Although  as  a  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
I  am  deeply  Interested  In  and  concerned 
regarding  the  position  of  American 
Motors  and  the  effect  It  hsus  on  the  liveli- 
hood of  my  fellow  citizens  of  Wisconsin, 
it  is  not  Wisconsin  alone  that  has  a  stake 
in  American  Motors.  Every  State  In  the 
Nation  is  benefited  by  the  operations 
of  American  Motors,  and  every  State,  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  would  be  af- 
fected adversely  If  its  operations  should 
be  curtailed. 

American  Motors  Is  one  of  the  largest 
employers  in  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin. 
The  company's  major  manufacturing 
plants  are  located  in  Kenosha  and  Mil- 
waukee and  contribute  importantly  to 
the  economy  of  my  State.  However,  as  I 
have  said,  my  State  alone  is  not  the  only 
one  involved.  The  Importance  of  the  role 
of  American  Motors  as  an  employer,  and, 
In  terms  of  the  business  and  employment 
which  its  operations  generate  throughout 
the  United  State.s  among  Its  many  dealers 
and  independent  suppliers,  cannot  be 
overemphasized. 

Although  American  Motors  Is  a  small 
company  in  the  passenger  car  industry. 
It  is  still  a  large  company  in  absolute 
terms.  In  Its  1966  fiscal  year.  It  employed 
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more  than  27,000  people,  had  net  sales 
to  excess  of  $870  million,  paid  wages  and 
related  benefits  of  over  $230  million  and 
Invested  more  than  $57  million  in  prop- 
erty, plant,  and  equipment. 

The  total  contribution  of  American 
Motors  to  our  Nation's  economy — based 
on  5-year  averages  and  including  the 
"multiplier"  effect  of  its  operations  on 
Its  dealers  and  suppliers — has  amounted 
annually  to  $1.4  billion  In  retail  sales, 
$784  million  in  payrolls  and  employee 
benefits  and  $295  million  In  Federal, 
State,  and  local  taxes.  It  is  estimated  that 
nearly  100,000  persons  are  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  or  distribution  of 
American  Motors  products  as  employees 
of  the  company,  its  dealers  and  Its  sup- 
pliers, and  many  of  these  people  depend 
for  their  livelihood  on  the  success  of 
American  Motors. 

American  Motors  is  not  a  large,  inte- 
grated manufacturing  operation,  as  are 
the  "Big  Three"  automobile  manufactur- 
ing companies.  It  purchases  the  major 
part  of  the  components  of  its  automo- 
biles from  independent  producers  located 
throughout  the  Nation.  In  1966.  for  ex- 
ample. 69  percent  of  the  American 
Motors'  sales  dollar  went  for  purchases 
from  independent  estabUshments.  It 
is  a  very  Important  customer  of  many  of 
these  firms,  and  In  certain  Instances,  if  It 
were  not  for  American  Motors,  there  is 
serious  question  as  to  whether  such  com- 
panies could  survive.  When  American 
Motors'  business  suffers,  Its  suppliers  also 
suffer. 

For  its  fiscal  year  ended  September  30, 
1966.  purchases  by  American  Motors 
from  suppliers  Included  purchases  of 
over  $100  million  from  manufacturers 
and  suppliers  in  Indiana ;  more  than  $44 
million  from  manufacturers  and  sup- 
pliers in  Michigan;  more  than  $30  mil- 
lion from  manufacturers  and  suppliers 
in  Illinois;  more  than  $24  million  from 
manufacturers  and  suppliers  In  Ohio. 
more  than  $20  miUion  from  manufac- 
turers and  suppliers  In  Wisconsin ;  more 
than  $15  million  from  manufacturers  and 
suppliers  In  New  York ;  more  than  $9  mil- 
lion from  manufacturers  and  suppliers  in 
Missouri;  more  than  $8  million  from 
manufacturers  and  suppliers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; more  than  $5  million  from  manu- 
facturers and  suppliers  in  West  Virginia; 
more  than  $4  million  from  manufac- 
turers and  suppliers  in  California;  more 
than  $3,800,000  from  manufacturers  and 
suppliers  in  North  Carolina;  more  than 
$2,500,000  from  manufacturers  and  sup- 
pliers in  Tennessee;  and  from  approxi- 
mately $1  million  to  $2  million  from 
manufacturers  and  suppliers  in  the 
States  of  Colorado.  Iowa,  Mississippi. 
Kentucky.  Arkansas.  Georgia,  and  Ne- 
braska. In  addition,  there  are  many 
smaller  suppliers  all  over  the  United 
States  who  depend  upon  American 
Motors  as  a  customer  for  a  significant 
portion  of  their  sales. 

American  Motors  carries  on  Its  business 
through  franchised  dealers  located 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  has  ap- 
proximately 2.400  dealers  In  its  nation- 
wide automobile  distribution  and  sales 
system.  Roughly  35.000  people  were  em- 
ployed In  these  retail  establishments  In 


1966.  These  dealers  make  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  communities  in  which 
they  operate,  through  the  workers  they 
employ,  the  goods  and  services  they  pur- 
chase and  the  taxes  they  pay.  Moreover, 
automobile  dealers  operate  from  build- 
ings which  are  lai-gely  smgle  purpose  fa- 
cilities and  are  located  in  marketing 
areas  where  all  other  U.S.  auto  com- 
panies are  fully  represented. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  invest- 
ment of  American  Motors  dealers  in  their 
facilities  exceeds  $250,000,000.  and  these 
Investments  would  be  adversely  affected 
by  any  marked  reduction  in  the  scope  of 
the  company's  operations.  It  might  be 
possible,  If  there  were  no  American  Mo- 
tors, that  some  of  these  dealers  could 
work  out  relationships  to  represent  the 
Big  Three.  But  certainly  not  all  of  them 
could. 

The  significance  of  American  Motors 
as  a  valuable  industrial  establishment  is 
further  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  It  is 
estimated  to  have  contributed  approxi- 
mately $2  billion  to  the  gross  national 
product  over  the  past  5  years. 

Additionally.  American  Motors,  dur- 
ing the  past  5  years,  has  paid  over  $400 
million  to  Federal  tax  revenues,  in  the 
form  of  Income,  excise  and  payroll  taxes. 
American  Motors  also  makes  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  U.S.  balance  of 
trade  which  It  is  in  the  general  interest 
to  preserve.  To  a  degree  far  In  excess  of 
Its  share  of  the  market.  American  Motors 
has  relied  on  the  export  of  vehicles  from 
the  United  States  to  meet  the  worldwide 
demand  for  automotive  transportation. 
In  1966.  for  example,  it  exported  more 
than  32.000  automobiles  from  the  United 
States  and  Its  share  of  the  export  mar- 
ket, excluding  Canada,  amounted  to  18 
percent  of  the  entire  domestic  passenger 
car  industry.  It  should  be  noted  that 
American  Motors'  share  of  automobile 
units  exported,  excluding  Canada,  rose 
from  11  percent  to  18  percent  during  the 
past  5  years.  Conversely,  the  exports  of 
the  Big  Three  are  declining  because  they 
have  manufacturing  facilities  overseas. 
During  the  last  5  years,  American  Mo- 
tors has  contributed  more  than  $150  mil- 
lion to  the  favorable  trade  balance  of  the 
United  States.  Its  share  of  the  export 
market  for  cars,  since  it  does  not  have 
manufacturing  facilities  abroad  such  as 
the  Big  Three  have.  Is  in  proportion  lar- 
ger than  that  of  any  of  the  Big  Three. 

In  1966,  more  than  650.000  foreign 
cars,  most  of  them  competitive  with 
American  Motors,  were  imported  into 
this  country.  American  Motors  produc- 
tion in  1966  was  279.000  cars,  or  less  than 
one-third  of  those  imported.  American 
Motors,  in  addition  to  looking  to  a  larger 
share  of  the  export  market,  is  devoted  to 
beliig  an  American  manufacturer  of  a 
compact  car.  Its  desire  to  produce  a  car 
that  not  only  Americans  want  but  one 
that  others  want.  If  this  can  be  accom- 
plished, it  will  be  only  natural  that 
American  Motors  will  hicrease  Its  exports 
and  that  foreign  Imports  of  automobiles 
into  this  country  •will  lessen.  American 
Motors  will  then,  through  Its  competi- 
tive position,  take  a  good  share  of  such 
business. 
The  portion  of  the  export  trade  that 


American  Motors  now  enjoys,  would  be 
largely  lost  if  American  Motors'  exports 
should  be  substantially  decreased  or  dis- 
continued. Other  domestic  manufactur- 
ers of  automobiles  have  substantial  man- 
ufacturing facilities  overseas  and  avail- 
able data  indicates  that  their  exports 
are  declining  as  tune  passes.  American 
Motors,  however,  has  determined  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  low-priced  foreign  auto- 
mobUes  imported  into  the  United  States, 
both  by  the  Big  Three  and  by  foreign 
companies.  This  effort,  which  has  been 
greeted  with  considerable  success,  is 
making  a  helpful  contribution  to  the 
national  bsilance  of  trade,  which  Is,  of 
course,  Infiuenced  by  the  volume  of  au- 
tomotive imports. 

American  Motors  represents  the  sole 
remaining  Independent  domestic  pro- 
ducer of  passenger  automobiles  which  is 
of  significant  size  in  relation  to  the  size 
of  the  Big  Three,  which  have  about  97 
percent  of  domestic  passenger  car  pro- 
duction. A  further  shrinkage  of  Amer- 
ican Motors'  share  of  the  market  would 
only  increase  the  already  heavy  concen- 
tration now  existing  In  the  autom(*Ile 
industry. 

During  recent  days,  we  have  seen 
newspaper  stories  of  possible  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  action  to  break  up  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  Big  Three  automobile 
manufacturers  because  of  certain  anti- 
trust implications.  If  our  Government 
really  wants  competition  in  the  automo- 
bile industry,  let  It  assist  competition 
that  already  exists  rather  than  seek 
competition  through  a  long,  drawn  out 
court  fight,  which  probably  will  end  in  a 
compromise  settlement.  Let  It  do  what  Is 
necessary  to  preserve  a  vital.  Independ- 
ent force  in  the  automobile  industry,  an 
industry  dominated  by  the  Big  Three. 
American  Motors  represents  actual  pres- 
ent competition  that  can  be  preserved 
and  that  is  really  competitive.  It  Is  not 
some  future  competition.  Whatever  steps 
the  Government  may  wish  to  take  in  the 
future  with  respect  to  competition  In  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  automobiles  Is 
for  the  Government  to  decide.  At  leasts 
here  we  have  an  established,  basic,  In- 
dependent competitor. 

Studies  indicate  that  It  would  require 
an  initial  investment  of  about  $1  billion 
for  plant,  working  capital,  and  marketing 
organization,  If  a  new  company  wanted 
to  enter  the  automotive  manufacturing 
field.  Under  such  circumstances,  we  all 
know  that  few  would  venture  to  enter  a 
field  so  dominated  by  the  Big  Three. 

The  whole  problem  and  the  reason  for 
this  prop>osed  amendment,  is  that  due  to 
Its  recent  losses,  American  Motors  is  faced 
with  a  shortage  of  working  capital  at  a 
most  critical  time  in  Its  recovery. 

One  of  the  remedies  generally  available 
to  a  corporation  sustaining  substantial 
losses  is  a  quick  refund  of  Federal  Income 
taxes  paid  In  the  3  years  prior  to  the  year 
of  loss,  by  means  of  a  carryback  of  those 
losses  as  deductions  against  the  Income 
of  the  preceding  3  years. 

However,  American  Motors'  losses  for 
Its  fiscal  year  just  closed  greatly  exceeded 
Its  earnings  in  the  years  to  which  those 
losses  may  be  carried  beck  under  pres- 
ent law.  It  can  therefore  obtain  relatively 
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little  benefit  under  the  law  aa  it  now 
stand*.  The  right  to  carry  such  unab- 
sorbed  losses  forward  and  apply  them 
against  income  of  future  years  will  be  of 
little  value  to  American  Motors,  since  it 
needs  a  refund  now  and  not  a  refund  3  or 
4  years  in  the  future. 

The  law  now  allows  a  3 -year  carryback 
auid  a  5-year  carryforward.  The  present 
amendment  will  extend  the  loss  carry- 
back period  to  5  years  and  will  reduce  the 
carryforward  to  3  years.  Consequently, 
the  total  carryback  and  carryforward  pe- 
riod wlU  be  the  same  as  the  present  8- 
year  period. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly 
that  all  the  bill  will  do  is  to  provide  a  re- 
fimd  to  American  Motors  of  taxes  it  pre- 
viously paid  in  earlier  years.  The  prin- 
ciple of  this  refund  is  entirely  consistent 
with  the  basic  philosophy  of  Congress. 

The  intention  of  the  loss  carryback 
and  loss  carryforward  provisions  is  to 
provide  that  businesses  with  cyclical 
years  of  profit  and  loss  should  not  pay 
higher  taxes  over  such  years  than  less 
cyclical  businesses,  which  have  approxi- 
mately the  same  average  income  over  the 
same  period  of  time. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Con- 
gress has  extended  or  changed  the  num- 
ber of  years  in  the  loss  carryback  and 
carryforward  period  on  a  number  of  other 
occasions  in  order  to  accomplish  its  pur- 
pose more  fully.  It  has  recognized  that 
extending  the  carryback  period  is  par- 
ticularly useful  since  it  promptly  pro- 
vides liquid  fimds  for  a  business  experi- 
encing economic  reverses. 

The  present  amendment  is  extremely 
limited  in  scope.  It  would  be  effective  only 
for  2  taxable  years,  and  would  not  apply 
to  any  taxable  year  ending  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1969.  It  would  apply  only  to  com- 
panies that  have  losses  in  that  period 
which  exceed  the  amount  that  can  be 
carried  back  effectively  under  present 
law.  It  would  benefit  only  companies  that 
have  made  heavy  investment  in  plant 
and  equipment,  and  only  companies  that 
are  smaller  producers  and  consequently 
have  only  a  small  share  of  the  total  mar- 
ket In  industries  dominated  by  three  or 
less  other  manufacturers. 

Moreover,  I  am  certain  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  will  not  Involve  any 
ultimate  loss  of  revenue  for  the  Federal 
Government.  If  the  amendment  is  adopt- 
ed, the  current  losses  of  American  Motors 
will  be  carried  back  to  provide  needed  tax 
relief  at  this  time.  Consequently,  such 
losses  will  not  be  available  as  deductions 
from  its  income  in  future  years,  as  they 
are  imder  present  law. 

If  this  amendment  should  not  be 
adopted  and  a  speedy  tax  refund  should 
not  now  be  provided  to  American  Motors, 
and  if  economic  exigencies  should  force 
a  future  merger  of  the  company  with 
another  cori>oration,  the  acquiring  com- 
pany in  all  likelihood  would  be  able  to 
apply  the  loss  of  AmericEin  Motors  as  a 
carryforward  against  its  own  future 
earnings. 

Consequently,  whether  or  not  the  pro- 
posed amendment  is  adopted,  it  is  rea- 
sonably certain  that  the  current  loss  of 
American  Motors  wiU  be  more  or  less 
fully  used  as  Federal  income  tax  deduc- 


tions, either  by  American  Motors  or  by 
another  corporation.  The  proposed 
amendment  only  accelerates  the  time  of 
the  use  of  such  loss,  in  order  to  achieve 
a  more  important  objective;  namely,  the 
continuance  of  a  meaningful  fourth  com- 
petitor and  major  employer  in  the  pas- 
senger automobile  industry. 

Additionally,  far  from  causing  any  loss 
of  revenue,  this  amendment  helps  to 
preserve  an  Integral  and  important 
source  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  in- 
come. If  the  amendment  does  not  pass 
and  American  Motors  is  forced,  because 
of  a  temporary  shortage  of  working  capi- 
tal, to  restrict  its  operations  In  the  fu- 
ture, the  Federal  Government  will  suffer 
a  substantial  revenue  loss  in  the  form 
of  a  reduction  in  the  income,  payroll  and 
excise  taxes  now  paid  by  American  Mo- 
tors. In  addition,  there  would  be  a  fur- 
ther reduction  in  the  even  more  substan- 
tial revenues  which  the  operation  of 
American  Motors  generates  and  which 
are  collected  from  its  employees,  its 
dealers,  its  suppliers  and  subcontractors. 

The  Federal  Government,  further- 
more, would  inevitably  be  forced  to  spend 
additional  Federal  funds  to  help  relieve 
the  economic  dislocation  and  human  dis- 
tress which  would  necessarily  result  from 
any  major  contraction  of  the  operations 
of  American  Motors.  We  know  that  dis- 
placed employees  have  a  high  degree  of 
reluctance  or  capacity  to  relocate.  This 
is  especially  true  of  older  employees.  It 
would  take  a  substantial  period  of  time 
to  absorb  a  major  number  of  displaced 
employees  in  local  labor  markets  or  even 
in  other  areas.  Federal  funds  and  per- 
sonnel in  all  likelihood  would  be  neces- 
sary for  job  retraining  and  relocation 
purposes,  and  for  employment  compen- 
sation. These  expenditures  also  can  be 
avoided  by  the  adoption  of  the  present 
amendment. 

If  American  Motors  were  unable  to 
continue,  what  would  happen  to  its 
highly  specialized  manufacturing  equip- 
ment and  facilities?  They  would  have 
little  application  to  other  manufacturing 
operations.  And  no  doubt  any  one  of  the 
Big  Three  could  al>sorb  American  Mo- 
tors' share  of  the  market  without  even  a 
resort  to  new  facilities. 

It  should  also  be  recognized  that 
American  Motors  has  played  and  con- 
tinues to  play  a  useful  part  within  the 
automotive  Industry  in  the  development 
of  new  product  concepts.  In  the  auto- 
mobile business,  as  in  other  industries 
dominated  by  large  companies,  smaller 
producers  have  historically  played  a  ma- 
jor role  as  innovators  and  pioneers. 

Innovation  is,  of  course,  a  major  factor 
in  economic  growth,  and  a  company 
which  contributes  to  economic  growth 
confers  a  t>eneflt  on  the  entire  Nation. 

American  Motors  has  pioneered  In 
such  automotive  innovations  as  modem 
car  heating  and  ventilating,  smaller  and 
more  economical  cars,  improved  body 
painting,  low-cost  air-conditioning  and 
the  application  to  automobile  design  of 
aircraft  construction  principles.  The  1950 
Rambler  automobile,  which  set  the  style 
for  "compact"  cars  for  years,  is  still  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  influential  de- 
sign concepts  in  the  automotive  industry. 
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What  is  the  sense  of  eliminating  a 
highly  satisfactory  competitive  enter- 
prise, risking  economic  disruption  and 
human  dislocation,  when  all  this  can  be 
avoided  by  granting  the  present  relief 
which  will  not  cost  the  Government  & 
thing? 

No  one  should  feel  that  American  Mo- 
tors has  not  attempted  to  handle  this 
matter  itself.  At  present,  it  has  pledged 
practically  all  of  its  assets  for  short-term 
loans  now  totaling  $63,500,000,  which 
loans  mature  at  the  end  of  this  year.  Itg 
credit  is  fully  extended  and  American 
Motors,  at  present,  has  no  additional 
source  of  funds  to  which  it  can  turn. 

This  valuable  manufactiuring  estab- 
lishment can  now  be  assisted  to  presene 
and  strengthen  itself,  and  to  continue  to 
serve  the  functions  I  have  just  reviewed, 
if  we  now  pass  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
my  colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  happy  to  >ield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  say  to  my 
able  colleague  that  I  support  his  amend- 
ment wholeheartedly. 

This  is  immensely  important  to  the 
biggest  employer  in  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin. It  cannot  result  in  a  Treasury  loss, 
whether  the  company  fails  or  whether 
it  succeeds.  If  this  amendment  does  not 
pass  and  the  company  succeeds,  as  the 
Senator  has  stated  so  well,  it  will  be  able 
to  reduce  its  tax  liability  against  its 
profits.  If  it  fails,  it  is  absolutely  certain 
that  another  firm  would  buy  this  attrac- 
tive loss,  attractive  precisely  liecause  it 
could  write  the  loss  off  against  Its  profits 
and  pick  up  the  $20  million.  The  over- 
whelmingly important  point  is  that  tlUs 
bill  will  help  the  fourth  competitor  in 
the  automobile  industry  stay  alive.  If 
American  Motors  fails,  the  vital  auto  in- 
dustry will  be  wholly  concentrated  in  the 
Big  Three.  American  Motors  has  done  a 
great  job  throughout  the  years  as  a  vig- 
orously competitive  innovator.  In  some 
ways  it  has  been  the  prime  innovator  in 
the  industry,  the  first  successful  compact 
car  and  many  other  Innovations  were  the 
product  of  American  Motora.  It  is  re- 
sponsible for  an  impressive  18  percent  of 
our  auto  exports  and  also  greatly  helps 
our  balance  of  trade  by  offering  compe- 
tition with  imported  autos  far  out  of 
proportion  to  its  size. 

American  Motors  now  has  excellent 
top  management,  a  fine  new  product,  the 
most  provocative  advertising  In  the  in- 
dustry. Its  one  big  need  is  for  immediate 
working  capital.  This  bill  will  provide  it. 

And  I  point  out  that  this  company  has 
paid  far.  far  more  than  this  bill  would 
refund  in  taxes  throughout  the  years.  If 
It  succeeds  it  will  pay  a  great  deal  more 
in  the  future. 

The  amendment  safeguards  the 
Treasury,  constructively  preserves  com- 
petition in  a  vital  Industry,  helps  our 
balance  of  payments,  it  deserves  over- 
whelming support. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  amendment 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  distingidshed 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  has  been  discussed  on 
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the  Senate  floor  a  number  of  times  by 
iSth  Senators  from  Wisconsin  who  feel 
?Jat  this  is  vital  to  their  State  and  to  the 
American  Motors  Corp. 

Some  time  ago  the  Senator  from  In- 
rfiana  LMr.  Hartke]  also  raised  this  mat- 
^  because  it  is  important  to  his 
state  The  Budd  Manufacturing  Co.  in 
todiana  manufactures  many  of  the  parts 
that  eo  into  the  automobiles  American 
Sotors  makes.  He  felt  that  this  would 
help  to  insure  the  survival  of  American 
Motors  in  a  competitive  economy. 

we  did  vote  on  tills  matter  informally 
in  the  committee.  I  believe  the  vote  was 
8  to  1.  It  was  not  an  oflQclal  rollcall  vote, 
however— just  a  show  of  hands. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
iMJts],  I  believe,  opposes  the  amend- 
ment. Most  members  of  the  committee 
felt  that  it  would  be  appropriate  to  offer 
it  on  some  revenue  bill  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  .      „ 

I  did  not  feel  that  It  should  be  offered 
on  the  Social  Security  biU  because  this 
is  the  kind  of  thing  which,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, should -be  offered  to  a  bill  which 
the  President  should  be  privileged  to  veto 
If  he  strongly  disagreed  with  it. 

I  would  be  willing  to  take  the  amend- 
ment to  conference  and  see  what  the 
House  conferees  think  about  it. 

If  it  should  be  the  will  of  the  Senate 
to  agree  to  this  amendment,  I  would  be 
willing  to  urge  the  House  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  favor  the  proposal 
to  extend  this  tax  benefit  to  American 
Motors.  I  think  it  Is  necessary  that  com- 
petition in  the  automobile  Industry  be 
kept  as  broad  as  possible  because  the  net 
result  would  be  a  help  to  American  buy- 
ers of  automobiles. 

American  Motors  has  had  a  long,  hard 
struggle  to  stay  in  business.  Basically,  it 
has  contributed  to  the  general  economy 
of  the  Nation.  To  allow  it  now  to  be 
eaten  up  and  destroyed  without  the  help 
that  can  be  provided  by  this  amend- 
ment would  not  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
general  economy,  or  in  the  interest  of 
buyers  of  automobiles  in  this  coimtry. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  the  amendment 
be  accepted  and  taken  to  coiiference  to 
be  considered  by  the  House  conferees. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  for  his  re- 

nnorVc 

Mr.  DIRKSB2J.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
only  one  comment  to  make. 

I  am  pretty  sure  that  the  Treasury  is 
opposed  to  this  amendment.  However, 
I  know  that  an  extreme  condition  pre- 
vails here  and  I  would  have  no  objection 
to  seeing  the  amendment  go  to  confer- 
ence, without  indicating  that  I  was  for 
the  amendment,  so  that  its  merits  can  be 
examined,  due  to  the  extremity  of  the 
situation  which  evidently  confronts 
American  Motors  at  the  present  time. 

Therefore,  I  think  that  it  deserves  to 
be  considered, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  object  to  the  amendment 


and  win  vote  against  it.  I  hope  that  It 
will  not  be  accepted.  This  amendment  Is 
not  only  opposed  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment because  it  will  establish  a  new 
principle,  but  It  Is  also  definitely  a  spe- 
cial legislation  involving  approximately 
$20  million  going  to  one  company. 

I  see  no  basis  for  it.  It  was  not  ap- 
proved in  committee,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  rejected  here.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  do  not  support  it.  I  think  we  are 
establishing  a  bad  principle  when  we 
start  dealing  with  special  legislation  for 
one  particular  company. 

I  recognize  we  need  a  competitive 
automobile  Industry,  and  I  hope  this 
company  can  survive  competitively.  But 
if  the  only  way  for  it  to  survive  competi- 
tively is  to  dip  into  the  Federal  Treasxiry 
for  donations  from  the  American  tax- 
payer, then  it  does  not  justify  survival. 

Let  us  face  the  fact  that  this  $20  mil- 
lion will  not  make  the  difference  between 
survival  and  not  surviving.  It  merely 
means  that  the  company  will  have  $20 
million  to  pay  on  the  mortgages  coming 
due  In  December,  which  money  It  would 
otherwise  not  have.  This  Is  not  only  to 
ball  out  the  automobile  company,  but 
also  the  lending  Instltutioiis. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  For  the  record,  I  want 
to  point  out  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  will  certainly  be  a 
member  of  the  conference  committee 
when  this  matter  goes  to  conference,  and 
there  will  be  adequate  opportunity  to 
present  his  views  and  point  out  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  resolved  and,  likewise,  the 
precedent  to  which  he  refers.  My  views 
are  quite  in  consonance  with  the  views 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  a  division. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  beheve  I  should  say  that  there  are 
precedents  for  this  amendment.  I  refer  to 
the  5 -year  carryback  provided  under 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  for 
companies  suffering  losses  as  a  result  of 
trade  renegotiations.  I  also  refer  to  the 
7-year  canyforward  (instesul  of  the 
regular  5-year  carryforward)  for  regu- 
lated transportation  companies.  I  further 
refer  to  the  10-year  carryforward  for 
foreign  expropriation  losses.  In  this  latter 
case  to  obtain  the  10-year  carryforward 
they  must  forego  the  regular  3 -year 
carryback.  Thus  this  amendment  is  Just 
the  reverse  of  the  foreign  expropriation 
loss  carryover  provision. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  for  a  division  on  the  amend- 
ment. 
On  a  division,  the  amendment  was 

agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  f  lulher  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  tJae  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 


having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is,  Shall  it  paas? 

The  bill  (HH.  4765)  was  passed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  sunend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  income 
tax  treatment  of  certain  distributions 
pursuant  to  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendments,  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Lomo  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr,  Anderson, 
Mr.  Hartki.  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware, 
and  Mr.  Dirksen  ooriferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


FOREIGN    SERVICE    INFORMATION 
OFFICER  CORPS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill,  S.  633, 
which  was  laid  aside  temporarily,  again 
be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  AssisTATTT  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  633)  to  promote  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  by  strengthening 
and  improving  the  Foreign  Service  per- 
sonnel system  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  through  establishment 
of  a  Foreign  Service  Informaticm  Officer 
Corps.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Their  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  about  the  program  for  tomorrow, 
if  any,  and  the  program  for  early  next 
week,  as  much  as  he  can  tell  us  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  it  will  not  take  too  long  to  dispose 
of  the  bill,  S.  633,  and  then  I  hope  it  will 
be  possible  to  take  up  HJR.  10596,  an 
act  to  prohibit  certain  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations  from  fostering  or 
participating  In  gambling  activities. 

Then  we  will  have  to  wait  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  appropriation  con- 
ference report  and  any  others  which 
may  come  along  in  the  shank  of  the 
evening. 

It  Is  my  intention.  If  the  Senate  eon- 
cure,  to  lay  down  the  millUry  construc- 
tion appropriation  bill,  which  has  Ju«t 
been  reported  this  afternoon,  and  have 
it  as  the  pending  business  for  Monday 
next. 
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There  will  be  no  session  tomorrow.  I 
nmst  apologize  to  the  Senate  for  making 
the  axmouncement  so  late,  because  I  had 
anticipated  coming  In  early,  after  dis- 
cussing the  situation  with  the  minority 
leader,  to  take  up  the  military  construc- 
tion appropriation  bill  tomorrow,  but 
circumstances  Intervened  which  did  not 
make  It  possible.  But  next  week  the  Sen- 
ate will  consider  the  military  construc- 
tion appropriation  bill,  social  security, 
elementary-secondary  education,  all  of 
which  will  be  on  the  calendar,  some 
time  or  other. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
Is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Senate 
bill  633  is  the  pending  business. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ATOMIC 
ENERGY  COMMISSION  APPRO- 
PRIATION  BILL,    1968 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  on  the  public 
works  bill.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bayh 
in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives announcing  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  House 
amendment  to  Senate  Eunendment  No.  2 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  11641)  making  appro- 
priations for  certain  civil  functions  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  At- 
lantlc-Paciflc  Interoceanlc  Canal  Study 
Commission,  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission,  Interstate  Commission  on 
the  Potomtw;  River  Basin,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  SERVICE  INFORMATION 
OFFICER  CORPS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  633)  to  promote  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  by 
strengthening  and  improving  the  For- 
eign Service  personnel  system  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  through  establish- 
ment of  a  Foreign  Service  Information 
Officer  Corps. 

UNANTMOtJS-CONSKNT    AGRXXXXNT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmouA  consent  that  the  pending 
business.  8.  633,  be  temporarily  laid 
aside:  that  it  become  the  unfinished 
business  at  the  conclusion  of  morning 


business  on  Monday  next;  that  the  pro- 
visions of  rule  xn  be  suspended;  and 
that  at  2 :  30  on  Monday  afternoon,  a  vote 
be  taken  on  the  blU,  the  time  between  the 
conclusion  of  morning  business  and  the 
vote  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell] 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender]. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  would  the  Sena- 
tor put  a  limitation  on  the  length  of  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  it  end  not  later 
than  12:30. 

Mr.  FT  .LENDER.  With  that  under- 
standing, Mr.  President.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  hearing  no  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ATOMIC 
ENERGY  COMMISSION  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL,  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  amendment  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  bu.siness? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  H.R. 
11641  has  been  laid  before  the  Senate. 
There  is  no  question  pending,  however. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  all 
Senators  know,  we  have  had  quite  a  has- 
sle during  the  last  few  weeks  with  the 
House  In  our  efforts  to  retain  in  the 
public  works  appropriations  bill  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  project. 

As  was  pointed  out  on  prior  occa- 
sions, this  project  was  budgeted,  and  the 
House  committee  voted  to  include  the 
project  in  the  bill.  However,  during 
House  debate  on  the  bill,  the  House  de- 
leted the  Dickey -Lincoln  School  project. 

Mr.  President,  on  July  25.  1967,  by  a 
vote  of  233  yeas  to  169  nays  the  House 
deleted  the  budget  estimate  of  $1,676,- 
000  for  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  Dam 
and  Reservoirs  project.  The  Senate  re- 
stored the  budget  estimate.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  conference  agreement,  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  the  Senate 
amendment  No.  2  which  included  $875,- 
000  for  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project.  That 
motion  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  162 
yeas  to  236  nays.  The  House  then  ap- 
proved an  amendment  to  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  2  which  was  $875,000  less  than 
the  previous  motion,  thereby  eliminat- 
ing the  funds  for  the  continuation  of 
planning  on  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School 
project.  The  Senate  on  November  7 
amended  the  House  figure  to  Include 
$875,000  for  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  project. 
The  House  by  a  vote  of  118  yeas  to  263 


November  9,  1967 

nays  refused  to  recede  from  their 
original  amendment  to  our  amendment 
No.  2  and  again  deleted  funds  for  this 
project. 

Mr,  President,  I  had  occasion  to  talk 
to  Representative  Kirwan  before  the  vote 
was  taken,  and  I  was  assured  by  him 
that  if  the  proposal  failed  this  time,  we 
would  support  it  in  the  bill  the  next  time 
I  have  no  doubt  that  If  we  are  able  to  get 
a  budget  estimate  for  next  year,  we  can 
again  try  to  have  Congress  enact  this 
worthy  project. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  supported  the 
project  since  its  Inception.  It  has  a  good 
beneflt-to-cost  ratio,  and  I  know  that  it 
would  do  much  good  for  the  people  of 
the  Northeast.  I  say  here  and  now  to  my 
good  friends,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mrs.  Smtth].  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskh],  that 
come  next  year,  whether  the  item  is  In 
the  budget  or  not.  we  will  try  to  Include 
it  In  some  way  and  have  the  matter  be- 
fore Congress  again  In  an  effort  to  try  to 
complete  at  least  the  planning  of  this 
project  and  have  it  constructed  at  as 
early  a  date  as  possible. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  his  assistance 
and  unflagging  support  for  this  project. 
I  know  of  the  effort  he  made  today,  even 
at  the  last  moment,  to  try  to  Influence 
a  favorable  course  of  events  In  the  House 
on  this  project. 

As  I  understand  the  position  taken  by 
the  House  manager.  Representative  Kie- 
WAN,  the  House  has  already  spoken  twice 
this  year  on  this  project;  the  bill  in- 
volves other  projects  than  Dlckey-Lln- 
coln School,  the  bill  involves  appropria- 
tions for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  because  of  the  delay  in  acting  upon 
the  continuing  resolution,  the  funds  for 
that  agency  would  run  out  If  there  were 
further  delay;  and  finally  In  his — Mr. 
Kirwan's — Judgment  it  was  time  to  but- 
ton the  bill  up. 

That  was  In  essence  Mr.  Kirw^an's  po- 
sition. I  disagreed  with  that  position,  as 
did  my  distinguished  senior  colleague, 
Senator  Smith.  I  urged  him.  as  did  the 
dlstlnguLhed  Senator  from  Louisiana,  to 
give  this  project  another  full  and  fair 
vote  in  the  House  today.  He  did  not  see 
the  matter  our  way  and  persisted  in  his 
course  of  action. 

I  think  It  is  a  fair  statement  to  make 
at  this  point  that  the  House  vote  today 
did  not  reflect  accurately  or  fairly  the 
sentiment  of  the  House  on  the  merits  of 
this  project. 

I  think,  all  of  these  considerations  be- 
ing taken  under  advisement,  that  my 
colleague  and  I  are  well  advised  to  go 
along  with  the  Judgment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  of  agree- 
ing to  the  House  action.  This  Is  not  a 
retreat  on  the  merits  of  the  project.  This 
Is  a  strategic  retreat  designed  to  enable 
us  to  remoblllze  our  forces  for  another 
fight  next  year.  And  we  Intend  to  make 
that  fight. 

As  I  said  the  other  day,  there  are  over 
170  Federal  public  power  projects  In 
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.tistence  today.  I  have  been  advised  by 
^Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Depart- 
^nt  of  Interior  that  Dlckey-Llncoln 
school  meets  all  of  the  tests  as  well  as 
^d  indeed,  better  than  75  percent  of 
me  projects,  yet  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  project  has  been  rejected  by  the 
House  up  to  this  point. 

on  its  merits,  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  project  deserves  a  continuing 
fight  It  wUl  get  that  continuing  fight. 
^e  are  reassured  by  Senator  Ellender's 
statement  this  afternoon  that  he  Intends 
to  light  with  us,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
aext  year. 

I  say  again  how  much  I  appreciate  the 
efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  the  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Florida,  who  is 
present  on  the  floor,  the  imflagglng  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  the  support  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
;UKiN]  who  is  also  present  on  the  floor 
and,  of  course,  my  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Maine.  I  think  that  if  we 
continue  to  receive  this  kind  of  support 
on  the  Senate  side  we  can  hope  that  rea- 
son will  ultimately  prevaU  on  the  House 
side,  against  the  pressvires  of  the  private 
power  industry,  and  that  we  can  still 
look  forward  to  prospects  for  victory  in 
another  year. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  it  goes 
(rtlhout  saying  that  the  people  of  Maine, 
my  colleague,  and  I  experienced  great 
disappointment  in  learning  of  the  last 
report  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives   on    the    Dickey-Lincoln    School 

project.  ^  ^ 

It  is  with  very  great  regret  that  we  re- 
vive this  news.  But  it  is  most  assuring  to 
have  our  distinguished  chairman,  who 
had  done  so  much  on  this  project  and  on 
an  pubUc  works  projects,  give  us  assur- 
ance that  consideration  will  be  given 
again  next  year. 

I  again  wish  to  state  m>-  appreciation. 
Mr.  President,  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  especially  to  the  Senate  and 
House  conferees,  particularly  the  Senate 


conferees,  who  stood  by  so  loyally 
through  this  fight,  and  to  give  my  grati- 
tude to  Senator  Ellender  for  his  help  in 
the  fight  that  he  has  made  on  this  mat- 
ter. It  has  been  encouraging  to  know 
that  someone  so  far  away  from  Maine 
could  understand  our  problems  up  there 
and  go  60  far  in  supporting  us  in  our  ef- 
fort to  get  this  project. 

Again,  I  express  my  thanks  to  Senator 
ELLENDER,  for  mysclf  and  for  the  people 
of  Maine,  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with   my   distinguished   chairman,    the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Every  member  of  our  subcommittee  has 
expressed  himself  or  herself  as  actively 
in  support  of  this  project.  And  why 
should  that  not  be?  This  project  has  been 
duly  authorized  by  heavy  vote  in  both 
houses,  and  it  has  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations; yet,  it  has  not  been  accorded 
the  chance  to  move  ahead  to  actual  plan- 
ning, followed  by  construction. 

Six  States  have  been  involved  in  the 
beginning  in  this  matter — six  States  in 
which  the  highest  rates  in  the  Nation 
prevail. 

I  was  interested  to  hear  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  say  yes- 
terday that  as  soon  as  his  fine  State  was 
able  to  receive  some  of  the  hydroelectric 
power  from  the  St.  Lawrence  develop- 
ment, an  immediate  improvement  in  the 
rate  structure  for  electric  power  ap- 
peared. I  believe  that  would  be  the  situa- 
tion throughout  New  England  if  this 
great  project  could  move  ahead  to  com- 
pletion. 

My  opinion  is  that  we  must  stand  to- 
gether in  a  matter  of  this  nature.  My 
own  State  has  no  chance  to  have  hydro- 
electric power  to  any  great  degree.  How- 
ever, in  States  which  have  water  that 
can  supply  the  power  and  which  have  the 
natural  fall  and  great  supplies  of  water 
that  otherwise  go  to  the  sea,  there  is 
no  reason  in  the  world  why  they  should 
not  have  equal  opportimity  with  the 
other  States  of  the  Nation  to  profit  from 
the  existence  of  that  abundant  water, 
plus  the  fall  in  the  earth's  surface  there. 
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to  bring  about  better  conditions  for  all 
their  people  in  connection  with  the  pur- 
chase and  use  of  electric  power. 

I  shall  continue  to  support  this  proj- 
ect. I  do  not  know  exactly  what  is  behind 
the  opposition,  because  we  have  not  run 
into  anything  such  as  this  anywhere  else. 
I  assure  my  distinguished  friends  from 
Maine  that  I  appreciate  their  anxiety. 
They  have  been  very  tolerant  in  approv- 
ing today  the  final  windup  of  this  bill, 
and  I  bellev?  it  was  wise;  because  not 
only  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  but 
also  the  TVA  and  other  activities  in  both 
the  Reclamation  Bureau  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  field  depend  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  this  legislation. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  have  a  more 
favorable  attitude  next  year.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  am  certain  that  the 
favorable  attitude  prevailing  in  our  com- 
mittee, the  Appropriations  Committee, 
will  continue,  and  that  we  will  be  solidly 
behind  this  project. 

In  the  meantime,  we  may  be  able  to 
find  out  what  is  wrong  and  what  is  bring- 
ing about  this  opposition,  and  we  may  be 
able  to  find  a  way  to  cure  It.  I  pledge  my 
best  efforts  to  that  end. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida.  I  must 
say  that  In  our  disappointment  and 
anxiety  about  next  year.  It  to  good  to 
have  the  reassurance  of  stich  good 
friends  as  have  spoken  with  respect  to 
this  project  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment to  the  House  amendment  to  Sen- 
ate amendment  No.  2,  and  agree  to  the 
House  amendment  to  Senate  amendment 
No.  2. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  <nies- 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xmsailmous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Ricokd  a  simmiary 
table  showing  the  final  action  on  the 
public  works  appropriation  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary table  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


Item 


Appropriations, 
1967 


Title  I— Department  o»  Detense— Crvn. 

PEPAHTMBNT  0»  THE  ABMT 

Cen-icterial  expenses:  Salaries  and  eipenaes 

Corps  ot  Enirlneers— CItII: 

General  Investigations 

Construction,  general • 

Operation  and  maintenance,  general 

Flood  control  and  ooa-stal  emergencies. ..--.-. 

Flood  control,  Mississippi  River  and  tributaries 

General  eipenae* 


Total,  rivers  and  harbors  and  flood  oontroi. 


I  $17. 148. 000 


Budget  estimate, 
1968 


$24,637,000 


House  allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


Conference 
aUowanoe 


$21,200,000 


$21.20a000 


$21,200,000 


32.4SO,000  .  39.745,000 

967.4W.000  I  >«72,9»2.000 

179,000,000  1  187.634.000 

7,000,000  ' -_• 

S7. 134.000  I  77,400,000 

•18,014.000  1  19, 914. 000 


S8.  74f .  000 
986,074,000 
1S9.000,000 


36.246,000 

1,  Oia823,000 

190,000,000 


84.44ti.000 
967,SBe.000 
190.000.000 


83,400.000  I 
18.980,000  ; 


91.480.000  I 
18.980,000  i 


87, 135, 000 
18.960,000 


Tbe  Panama  Canal: 

Canal  Zone  Oovemment : 

Op«imllng  expenses 

Pana^  Canal  (^'inpimyVi'(irn«<rtW'o"n'(WTi<rd  admlniiroiiK '«- 
penra - 


Total,  the  Panama  Canal... 

Total,  tUUL 

See  footnoteg  at  ead  of  table. 
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Item 

Appropriations, 
ft67 

Budget  estimate, 
1968 

House  allowance 

Senate 
allowance 

Conference 
allowance 

TiTi-E  II— Department  o»  thb  Interior 

Bureau  o(  Reclamation: 

OAnAfal  invf^tliratiODS                        .--- .- .-.- ...... 

$15,075,000 

<  192, 825, 000 

•42,350.000 

12,995,000 

50,198.000 

1.000.000 

>»  11. 567, 000 

$16,  523, 000 

'181,868,000 

49, 540, 000 

15, 000, 000 

•41,260,000 

$16. 000, 000 

172.  700,  000 

48,  300,  000 

15,  000.  000 

41,  0<X),  000 

$21,555,000 

185, 006.  000 

48,300.000 

15,  400, 000 

41.000.000 



IH  523  m 

181.  S68, 000 

4S.30aOO(l 

16,000  OOC 

41.000,000 

11,366,000 

11,356,000 

11,356,000 

ii,  356,000' 

Total,  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

326, 010, 000 

315, 547. 000 

304,366.000 

322, 616, 000 

314,047,000 

BonnevlUe  Power  Administration: 

los.ooaooo 

17,010,000 

12aOO»i,000 
19, 000.  GOO 

110.600,000 
18,500.000 

110,500,000 
18,500,000 

110,500,000 

Operation  and  maintenance 

18. 500;  000 

Total,  Bonneville  Power  Administration 

126, 010. 000 

139.006.000 

129. 000. 000 

129.  000.  000 

129,000.000 

Southeastern  Power  Administration:  Operation  and  maintenance 

1.000.000 

1 000. 000 

850.000 

850.000 

85a  000 

Southwestern  Power  Administration: 

OnnstnictlOTl                                           .- ............... 

3,950.000 
2.116,000 
(3.700,000) 

i>  5.506,000 
2.240,000 
iS.  100,000) 

5,035,000 
2, 240. 000 
(S.tOO.OOO) 

5,015.000 
2. 240, 000 
{S.tOO.OOO) 

5,015,000 

2,240,000 

'S.IOO.W) 

6.065.000 

7.745.000 

2,ooaooo 

7, 275, 000 

7.255.000 

7,266,000 

""• 

PecUtml  Water  Pollution  Control  Adminiatration: 

Wfttf^r  Qiinnlv  and  wat^r  DoUutioil  control  ^■^  ...... .,._.. 

75. 430. 000 
»  4, 624,  GOO 
153.000.000 

101.114.000 

1,920,000 
203,000,000 

90.800,000 

94,935,000 

92,800,000 

203,000.000 

225, 000, 000 

203,000.000 

Tntrtl    F»^pr<il  water  Dolltition  control                  -           -  .......   -    . 

233,063.000 

306,034,000 

293,800,000 

319.935.000 

296,800,000 

692.148,000 
3,700,000 

771,332,000 
3,200,000 

735.2Sl.n00 
3.200,000 

779.666.000 
3,  200. 000 

746,962,000 

Total,  mdetliute  appropriations 

3.200,000 

Total,  title  II,  Department  of  the  Interior 

695,848,000 

774.532.000 

738.481,000 

782. 856. 000 

750,182,000 

Title  IIl-AioMir  Ekergy  Commission 

Onflratini?  fixrvensos                   .. .-- ................. 

1. 923. 000, 000 
276, 030, 000 

"2.160.900,000 
u  476,  '200. 000 

2, 125. 000, 000 
367. 733. 000 

2, 142,  402.  000 
369.633,000 

2,uo,ooaooo 

Phint  and  caniLal  MUinnieilt               .............. -. 

368.133,000 

Total,  title  III,  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

>•  2. 199,  OaO,  000 

U  2, 646, 100, 000 

2,492.733.000 

2.612.035.000 

2.509.133,000 

TTTLE   rV'— iNPEriNDENT   OTrOBS 

Atlantio-Paciflc  Intcroceanic  Canal  Study  Commission 

"4,000,000 

7,500,000 

6, 115,  000 

8,100,000 

6,100,000 

45.000 
116,000 

46,000 
134.000 

45,000 
134,000 

45,000 
134.000 

u,m 

134,000 

Tntfti  Dplftwarp  River  Basin  Commission                   . 

160,000 

5,000 

63,70a000 

179,000 

5,000 

62,180,000 

179,000 
5,000 

60,ooaooo 

179,000 

5,000 

62,160.000 

179,000 

Interstate  Commission  on  the  Potomac  River  Basin:  Contribution  to 
Interstate  Commission  on  the  Potomac  River  Basln_   

Teonetsee  Valley  Authority:  Payment  to  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
fund 

6,000 
61,000,000 

Wtt«r  Resourced  Council: 

Wfttf>r  rfvMirces  olanntns          .      .....  ...... ................. 

eoaooo 

1.875,000 

1,340.000 
2,470,000 

1,070,001 
2. 47a  000 

1.070.000 
2, 470, 000 

i,o7a«o 

Financial  assistance  to  States 

2, 47a  000 

Total,  Water  Resources  Council 

1476,000 

3. 810. 000 

3.  540. 000 

3.  MO.  000 

3,5Oi000 

70, 340, 000 

73,644,000 

69.839,000 

71,974,000 

7a82i000 

Grand  totals 

Total   (Infinite  anoronriations      .... ...... ..... 

4.  306.  471.  000 
3.  70O.  000 

4.  864. 613, 000 
3. 200, 000 

4,  619.  722,  000 
3.  200.  000 

4.  772,  864. 000 
3,  -200,  000 

4,686,738.000 

Total,  iiidefluite  appropriations 

3,200,000 

4.310.171.000 

4, 867, 813, 000 

4. 622, 922,  000 

4,776.064,000 

4,689,938,000 

'  Includes  $2,050,000  in  3d  supplemental  1967,  H.R.  9481.  90th  Cong.,  Ist  sess. 

I  Includes  $20,419,000  in  H.  Doc  114,  90th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

•  Includes  $464,000  in  2d  supplemental  1967.  H.R.  9481,  90th  Cong.,  ixt  sess. 
'Includes  $1.342. i300  In  2d  supplemental  1967.  H.R.  9481.  90th  Cong..  1st  sess. 

•  Includes  $278,000  in  2d  supplemental  1967.  H.R.  9481,  90th  Cong.,  1st  s«>ss, 

•  Includes  $450,000  in  2d  supplemental  1967.  H.R.  9481.  90th  Cong..  1st  sess. 
'  Includ'iS  $1,900,000  in  H.  Doc.  114,  90th  Cong.,  Ist  sess. 

•  Indudjs  $1,350,000  in  M  supplemental  1967,  H.R.  9481,  90th  Cong..  1st  sess. 

•  Includes  $1,600,000  In  H.  Doc.  119,  90th  Cong.,  1st  sess, 

•  Includes  $267,000  in  2d  supplemental  1967,  H.R.  9481.  90th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

II  Includes  $400,000  in  H.  Doe,  114,  90th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

o  Reflects  transfer  ol  $30,000,000  in  1967  and  $10,000,000  In  1968  for  activities  trans- 
ferred In  the  estimate  from  "  Construction  grants  (or  waste  treatment  works"  to  "Water 
supply  and  water  pollution  oon'.rol." 


"  In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  $1,655,618  reappropriated  In  1967  Department 
of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  .Appropriation  .\ct. 

"  Includes  $■"■•  000,000  submitted  in  H.  Doc  62  and  decrease  of  $14,900,000  submitted 
in  H.  Doc.  8t/.  ,    , 

"  Includes  $59,800,000  and  $68,200,000  submitted  in  H.  Docs.  62  and  111,  respectively. 

'•  In  addition,  it  is  estimated  that  receipts  and  reimbursements  wiU  be  made  avail- 
able from  non-Federal  sources  totaling  $66,610,000  and  $58,840,000  for  fiscal  years  1967 
and  19*.  respectively.  _    . 

"  In  addition,  unobligated  balances  of  $2,691,000  reappropriated  in  1967  Public  Works 
Appropriation  Act. 


Mr.  lilANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  ofa  quorum. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
WiU  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  reaclnded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THANKSGIVINa  RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  discussing  the  possibility  of  a 
Thanksgiving  recess  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  We  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that,  in  view  of  the 
legislation  which  confronts  us  at  this 
time,  it  might  be  well  to  announce  today 
that  there  will  be  a  recess  over  Thanks- 
giving. So  beginning  at  the  conclusion 


of  business  on  the  Wednesday  before 
Thanksgiving,  the  22d,  the  Senate  will 
not  meet  through  and  including  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday.  In  other  words,  It  will 
give  us  Thursday  and  Friday  off.  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  Is  the  usual  weekend. 
Monday  the  Senate  will  be  back  in  ses- 
sion again. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
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TJtr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Does  the  establishment  of  a  Foreign  Service  Informa 

1      ♦v,i,ib.  «-o  u,-ill  hp  nfF  a  rnnnlp  nf  ^.lon  Officer  Corps.  Provided,  That  on  Mon 

Senator  think  we  will  oe  on  a  coupie  oi  ^       „.„,.„„;,„.  r^    ,qc-   ,y.^  ^^,-tr^  K»t,i.-PPT 

days  at  Christmas,  also? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  a  difficult 
question  to  answer. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  Quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
uill  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Moss] 
was  recognized. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor,  so  that  I  may  make  a 
unanimous-consent  request,  which  will 
appear  either  before  or  after  his  re- 
marks? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

UN".'\NlMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
reference  to  H.R.  10595,  the  leadership 
has  conferred  with  the  manager  of  the 
bill  and  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 

We  ask  unanimous  consent  that  im- 
mediately after  the  disposition  of  S.  633. 
for  which  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment has  been  entered  into  for  a  vote  at 
2:30  on  Monday,  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion of  up  to  1  hour  on  each  side,  1  hour 
to  be  controlled  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire], 
and  the  other  hour  to  be  controlled  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  Javits],  and  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  that  time  there  be  a  vote  on 
the  bill.  I  wish  to  waive  rule  Xn  in  that 
respect. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  is  loile  XII? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Rule  XII  provides 
for  the  quorum  call. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  as  a  matter  of  accom- 
modation to  Senators,  should  not  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  provide 
that  any  Senator  who  wishes  to  offer  an 
amendment  may  have  5  minutes  or 
some  other  time  on  each  side,  to  indi- 
cate that  this  is  not  a  closed  corporation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  respect,  I  in- 
clude in  the  request  a  10-minute  pro- 
viso for  amendments,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
reduced  to  writing  is  as  follows: 

Ordced.  That  at  2:30  p  m.  on  Monday. 
N'ovemher  13.  1967.  the  Senate  proceed  to 
vote  on  flml  pa.ssage  of  the  bill  (S.  633)  to 
promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  tJnUed 
States  by  strengthening  and  improving  the 
Foreign  Service  personnel  system  of  the 
t-'nited  States  Information  Agency  through 
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day,  November  13,  1967,  the  period  between 
12:30  and  2:30  p  m.  shall  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  |Mr.  Ellender). 

Ordered  further,  That  immediately  follow- 
ing the  disposition  of  S.  633  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  10595,  to 
prohibit,  certain  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
associations  from  fostering  or  participating 
in  gambling  activities,  with  debate  on  the  bill 
limited  to  2  hours  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  Proxmire]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  |Mr.  Javits);  Provided.  That  debate  on 
any  amendment  be  limited  to  10  minutes  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  between 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  or  their 
designees. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  I  shall  make  my  opening 
statement  on  the  bill  tonight. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate  we  will  be 
on  S.  633  when  we  come  back  on  Mon- 
day next,  to  be  followed  by  H.R.  10595. 
to  be  followed  by  the  military  construc- 
tion bill  I  H.R.  13606)  which  was  reported 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Are  we  going  to  stay  in 
session  in  order  to  see  what  the  other 
body  does  in  connection  with  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  ? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  our  inten- 
tion. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Utah  for 
yielding, 

CAN  WE  CHECK  INFLATION? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  have  reached  an 
apparent  impasse  over  the  surtax.  While 
there  is  little  the  U.S.  Senate  can  do, 
since  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee must  move  first.  I  beheve  that  the 
Senate  should  continue  to  discuss  vigor- 
ously and  extensively  the  case  for  a  10- 
percent  income  tax  surcharge,  and  the 
alternatives  to  it.  so  that  the  conse- 
quences may  be  clear  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  people. 

To  surtax  or  not  to  surtax?  Even  to  ask 
the  question  courts  unpopularity.  No- 
body wants  to  pay  more  taxes.  Cut 
spending,  people  insist.  Do  not  ask  us  for 
more  money  even  though  we  are  involved 
in  a  war  which  is  costing  over  $2  billion 
a  month,  and  in  which  over  500,000 
Amedcans  are  risking  their  lives. 

Well,  this  Congress  has  cut  almost  $4 
billion  from  the  appropriation  bills  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968  passed  so  far,  and  we 
will  cut  more.  The  President  has  put  a 
freeze  on  some  other  Federal  funds  which 
have  already  been  appropriated. 

The  national  dilemma,  as  many  peo- 
ple may  not  realize.  Is  that  almost  80  per- 
cent of  our  Federal  expenditures  are  in 
areas  where  cuts  cannot  easily  be  made — 
defense  and  national  security.  Interest 
payments  on  the  debt,  payments  to  vet- 
erans, the  bill  for  past  w^ars,  and  the 


soaring  costs  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Only  about  $20  billion  in  the  budget  is 
subject  to  cuts,  and  there  are  dangers  In 
cutting  tcK)  deeply  in  this  sector  since  we 
could  grind  to  a  halt  many  domestic  pro- 
grams which  are  basic  to  our  health  and 
welfare. 

But  even  the  most  drastic  reductions 
in  this  sector  cannot  make  much  more 
than  a  good-sized  dent  in  the  projected 
$24  to  $28  billion  budget  deficit  for  fiscal 
1968.  So  it  is  not  solely  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  Federal  Government  needs 
the  additional  revenue  the  10-percent 
surcharge  would  produce.  We  all  know 
that  it  does.  If  we  could  combine  the  in- 
creased revenue  of  the  charge  with  the 
budget  cuts  which  are  already  being 
made,  we  could  probably  reduce  the  ex- 
pected $24  to  $28  billion  1968  deficit  by 
$10  to  $14  billion. 

Despite  this  improved  outlook,  the  sur- 
charge remains  unpopular  with  both  the 
Congress  and  the  general  populace.  For 
one  reason,  this  tax  increase  is  proposed 
at  a  time  of  growing  opposition  to  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam,  and  the  cost 
of  that  involvement,  and  of  widespread 
discontent  about  our  big  and  growing 
Government  and  increasing  dissatisfac- 
tion with  specific  Federal  programs. 
Moreover,  some  opponents  of  the  sur- 
charge doubt  that  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  its  rejection  will  be  serious. 

Opinions  on  the  Nation's  involvement 
in  Vietnam,  on  the  proper  size  and  role 
of  Government,  and  on  specific  Federal 
programs  are  determined  largely  by 
moral  values  and  political  convictions. 
There  are  some  535  different  varieties 
of  opinion  on  both  points  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  several  million  more  through- 
out the  country.  If  these  points  were  the 
only  ones  relevant  to  deciding  whether  to 
support  or  oppose  a  surcharge,  most  of 
us  could  defend  with  great  strength  the 
opposition  dictated  by  our  moral  and 
political  convictions.  But  they  are  not. 

We  cannot  omit  from  consideration 
the  warning  we  have  been  given  of  the 
consequences  of  failure  to  adopt  the  sur- 
charge. The  warning  has  come  not  only 
from  President  Johnson  and  his  spokes- 
men. It  has  come  also  from  an  impres- 
sive number  of  business  leaders,  bankers, 
and  economists  outside  the  Government 
that  the  economic  consequences  of  fail- 
ure to  adopt  the  surtax  can  be  very  se- 
rious, and  can  be  ignored  only  at  great 
peril  to  the  economic  health  of  the 
Nation. 

The  warning  comes  from  persons  who, 
I  am  sure,  are  no  happier  about  the 
prospect  of  higher  taxes  than  I  am. 
Many  of  them  have  moral  values  and 
political  convictions  which  would  dictate 
opposition  to  the  surtax  if  the  proper 
size  and  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, our  Involvement  in  Vietnam,  and 
opposition  to  specific  Federal  programs 
were  the  only  factors  that  need  to  be 
considered.  Yet  these  men  speak  with 
deep  conviction  on  the  need  for  a  sur- 
charge. 

They  pull  no  punches  in  telling  us  of 
the  consequences  of  our  failure  to  act 
promptly.  They  predict  four  inevitables: 

First.  A  return  to  strong  inflationary 
pressures. 
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Second.  Spiraling  ijuerest  rates  and  a 
return  to  severely  tight  money. 

Third.  A  worsening  of  our  balance  of 
payments. 

Fourth.  Distortions  in  our  economy 
thai  will  endanger  the  Nation's  economy. 

BUSINESS    OUTLOOK 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  in  the 
Senate  should  make  certain  that  we  un- 
derstand what  is  being  said  about  the 
economic  consequences  of  failure  to 
adopt  the  surcharge,  and  that  we  have 
given  full  weight  to  all  of  these  conse- 
quences. I  know  of  no  way  to  do  this 
e.xcept  to  review  and  evaluate  what  we 
have  been  told. 

First,  what  of  the  business  outlook? 
The  revised  budget  estimates  presented 
by  the  President  in  his  tax  message  in 
August  showed  a  deficit  of  $24  billion 
during  the  fiscal  year  1968,  $1,5  billion 
higher  than  was  estimated  in  January. 
The  message  also  stated  that  without 
t'.ght  expenditure  control  and  a  tax  in- 
crease the  deficit  could  excoed  $28  bil- 
lion, not  including  about  $700  million  in- 
creased interest  cost  on  the  Federal  debt 
that  such  a  deficit  would  involve. 

The  revised  estimates  reflect  the  ex- 
pectation that  Federal  expenditures  will 
be  higher  by  about  $8  billion  and  tax  re- 
ceipts lower  by  about  $7  billion  than  the 
January  estimates  showed. 

There  is  general  agreement  among 
persons  whose  job  it  is  to  be  well  in- 
formed on  current  and  probable  future 
business  conditions  that  State  and  local 
governments  will  be  buying  more  goods 
and  services;  residential  construction 
will  be  increasing;  business  spending  on 
new  plant  and  equipment  will  not  de- 
cline and  might  even  rise  a  little;  con- 
sumer spending  will  increase  signifi- 
cantly; and  business  firms  will  continue 
to  rebuild  inventories. 

These  analysts  of  business  conditions 
say  that  this  all  adds  up  to  a  greater  de- 
mand for  goods  and  services  than  our 
productive  capacity  can  supply  on  a  sus- 
tained basis.  Because  there  is  a  small 
margin  of  excess  capacity  now,  a  rate  of 
growth  in  demand  that  is  slightly  above 
the  prospective  rate  of  growth  in  our  ca- 
pacity would  be  welcome  for  a  short 
while.  But  the  expected  increase  in  de- 
mand will  exceed  the  tolerance  that  the 
economy  can  accept  with  safety.  The  ex- 
perts remind  us  that  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  unchecked  excessive  demand 
is  inflation. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  tax  pro- 
gram is  to  siphon  off  $10  billion  to  $14 
billion  of  this  excess  demand,  and  thereby 
to  bring  demand  more  nearly  into  bal- 
ance with  our  capacity  to  produce.  The 
surcharge  would  accomplish  about  $7 '2 
billion  of  the  reduction. 

And  now,  what  of  the  economic  con- 
sequences of  failure  to  act  promptly  on 
a  surcharge? 

INFLATION 

Of  the  four  inevitables  I  listed  earlier. 
I  am  most  worried  by  the  threat  of  in- 
flation. I  am  very  much  concerned  by 
the  estimates  which  have  been  made  that 
if  the  surcharge  is  not  adopted,  the  prices 
consumers  pay  for  goods  and  services  will 
increase  by  an  average  of  4  to  5  percent 
in  the  next  year,  and  that  if  the  sur- 
charge IS  adopted  the  increase  will  be 


about  2'2  percent.  In  other  words,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  inflation  re- 
sulting from  failure  to  adopt  the  sur- 
charge will  be  1  >  2  to  2  '2  percent.  And  it 
is  estimated  that  the  surcharge  will  take, 
on  the  average,  about  1  percent  of  indi- 
vidual income. 

During  the  12  months  ending  in 
September  of  this  year,  the  consumer 
price  index  rose  2.6  percent  despite  a 
mere  0,3-percent  increase  in  food  prices 
and  a  sluggishness  in  the  economy  that 
restrained  increases  in  the  prices  of  other 
items.  Nonetheless,  the  nonfood  items  in- 
creased 3.4  percent  on  the  average.  With 
the  pace  of  economic  activity  beginning 
to  quicken  and  upward  pressure  on  prices 
mounting,  a  significantly  larger  increase 
than  2.6  percent  seems  inevitable  in  the 
coming  year.  Some  proponents  of  the 
surcharge  insist  that  arguing  about 
whether  the  increase  will  be  3.5.  4.  or  5 
percent  is  pointless  if  we  concede  that 
a  price  increase  of  3.5  percent  is.  in  fact, 
a  burdensome  tax.  And  they  remind  us 
that  experience  has  taught  us  that  in- 
flation is  primarily  a  tax  on  those  with 
fixed  incomes  or  incomes  that  change 
slowly,  primarily  the  poor,  the  elderly 
and  workers  whose  wage  rates  are  not 
adjusted  to  reflect  cost-of-living  in- 
creases. 

In  a  similar  vein,  the  case  is  made  that 
arguing  about  whether  a  10  percent  tax 
surcharge  will  restrain  price  increases  by 
1  or  I'o  or  2 '2  percent  is  pointless.  It 
seems  fair  to  concede  that  the  proposed 
surcharge  will  restrain  prices  by  some 
significant  amount,  and  whatever  that 
amount,  it  will  be  an  offset  of  the  direct 
cost  of  the  surcharge.  If  it  is  as  much  as 
1  percent,  it  will  oflfset  the  entire  cost  of 
the  surcharge. 

I  can  best  illustrate  the  effects  of  the 
surtax  as  opposed  to  the  effects  of  infla- 
tion by  detailing  what  would  happen  to 
four  families— each  with  four  members — 
but  having  vastly  different  incomes.  I 
shall  call  my  families  the  Browns,  the 
Whites,  the  Greys  and  the  Blacks. 

The  Brown  family,  which  consists  of 
Mr.  Brown,  his  wife,  and  two  children, 
has  an  income  of  only  $2,500  a  year.  Un- 
der the  surcharge  proposal,  Mr.  Brown 
would  pay  no  extra  tax.  However,  the 
higher  price  increases  which  seem  in- 
evitable in  1968  without  the  surcharge 
would  cost  Mr.  Brown  and  his  family 
some  $82  extra  during  the  year  for  the 
things  they  would  buy. 

The  White  family  of  four  have  an  In- 
come of  $5,000.  and  also  would  pay  no 
surtax.  But  the  cost  to  them  of  the  extra 
price  increases,  without  a  surcharge  to 
drain  off  some  of  the  buying  power, 
would  be  about  $147  during  the  year. 

The  four  members  of  the  Grey  family, 
with  an  income  of  $10,000.  would  pay  an 
additional  $111  on  top  of  their  regular 
tax  under  the  surcharge  proposal,  buc 
the  price  increases  in  the  things  they 
would  buy,  should  there  be  no  surcharge, 
would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $285, 
So  the  surcharge  would  represent  a  sav- 
ings of  $174. 

And  finally,  the  Blacks,  who  are  a  four- 
member  family  with  an  income  of  $20,- 
000.  would  pay  about  $316  under  the  sur- 
charge, but  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
without  the  tax  would  add  an  extra  $540 


to  their  bills,  or  some  $224  more  than 
they  would  pay  in  surtaxes. 

To  put  it  more  succinctly,  the  surtax 
would  not  cost  either  of  the  two  low  in- 
come  families  an  extra  cent,  but  infla- 
tion  would  take  about  3  percent  of  their 
Incomes. 

In  the  two  higher  income  families,  the 
Grey  family  would  pay  1  percent  of  their 
income  in  additional  taxes  under  the  sur- 
charge proposal,  but  inflation  would  take 
almost  3  percent.  The  Blacks  would  pay 
only  1  '2  percent  of  their  income  in  addi- 
tional taxes,  while  inflation  would  take 
2'2  percent. 

So  for  the  Browns,  the  Whites,  the 
Greys  and  the  Blacks,  the  surcharge 
seems  to  be  the  cheaper  way  out— the 
lesser  of  two  evils. 

INTEREST    RATES    AND    MONEY    SUPPLY 

The  second  inevitable,  the  effect  on 
interest  rates  and  money  supply,  is 
equally  serious.  When  the  economy  1^ 
operating— as  it  is  now — close  to  full 
utilization  of  its  productive  resources,  in- 
creased Government  expenditures  must 
after  a  point,  necessarily  be  paid  for  by 
a  slower  growth  of  consumption  of  goodi 
and  services  by  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy.  Another  way  of  saying  this  is 
that  when  the  physical  limit  of  increases 
In  goods  and  services  has  been  reached, 
the  Government  cannot  increase  the 
share  of  the  goods  and  services  it  con- 
sumes without  reducing  the  share  avail- 
able to  individual  consumers.  The  rele- 
vant questions  then  become:  Who  will  be 
required  to  give  up  part  of  his  share  In 
the  growth  of  our  production,  and  by 
what  means  will  the  Government  divert 
resources  from  the  private  sectors?  The 
proposed  tax  increase  is  one  means  of 
diverting  resources  to  Government  use. 
The  only  other  realistic  alternative  is  to 
increase  Government  borrowing. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  In- 
creased Federal  borrowing  would  prob- 
ably be  higher  interest  rates.  This  is  a 
simple  matter  of  supply  and  demand.  If 
the  demand  for  loan  funds  increases 
while  supply  does  not.  the  prices  paid— 
that  is,  interest  rates— will  rise.  Indeed, 
the  fear  that  Government  will  have  to 
finance  the  deficit  by  increased  borrow- 
ing is  said  by  some  bond  market  experts 
to  be  a  principal  reason  for  the  sharp  rise 
in  long-term  interest  rates  in  September 
and  October  despite  a  relatively  easy 
money  policy  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

Increased  borrowing  by  the  Federal 
Government  reduces  the  loanable  funds 
available  to  State  and  local  governments 
and  to  the  private  sector  of  the  economy. 
Supporters  of  the  surcharge  note  that 
this  would  happen  at  a  time  when  an  in- 
flationary trend  is  causing  an  increase  in 
the  demand  for  credit  by  these  sectors 
The  combination  of  higher  interest  rates 
and  inflation  would  leave  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  no  choice  but  to  use  mon- 
etary policy — credit  restrictions,  in  this 
instance — as  our  major  means  of  re- 
straining inflation.  And  they  remind  us 
that  the  experience  of  1966  showed  us  the 
consequences  of  this  action— steeply 
higher  interest  rates  and  a  stringent 
money  supply  that  hurt  most  the  home- 
builder,  the  homebuyer,  financial  institu- 
tions which  normally  supply  funds  for 
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home  construction,  and  the  small  busi- 
nessman. The  credit  crisis  of  1966  was 
cruel  enough  in  its  impact  on  these 
groups.  Another  crisis  now  could  be  far 
more  brutal,  for  the  rise  in  medium-  and 
long-term  interest  rates  would  start  from 
levels  equal  to  or  higher  than  the  highs 
of  1966. 

The  burden  of  tight  money  falls  heav- 
iest—and unfairly — on  residential  con- 
struction. I  cite  the  experience  of  1966 
as  evidence.  Savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, the  financial  institutions  which  in- 
vest primarily  in  home  mortgages,  were 
unable  to  compete  for  funds  successfully 
at  the  high  interest  rates  that  prevailed 
during  much  of  1966.  As  a  result,  their 
mortgage  lending  was  curtailed  sharply. 
The  effect  on  home  construction  was  re- 
flected in  a  300.000  drop  in  housing 
starts  from  1965  to  1966  and  in  a  slow 
rate  of  increase  during  the  first  half  of 
1967.  Tight  money  in  1966  is  said  to  have 
cost  us  nearly  a  half-million  housing 
starts  already.  And  the  higher  interest 
rates  charged  those  whose  houses  were 
built  or  resold  in  1966  will  be  a  burden  on 
these  persons  for  the  duration  of  their 
mortgages.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  ultimate  cost  of  their  houses  will  be 
20  percent  higher  than  it  would  have 
been  in  the  absence  of  tight  money  and 
higher  interest. 

WORSENING     OF     OUR     BALANCE      OF     PAYMENTS 

Third.  It  is  clear  that  failure  to  adopt 
the  tax  surcharge  will  lead  to  a  worsen- 
ing of  our  balance-of-payments  position. 
The  adverse  effect  on  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  a  natural  consequence  of  in- 
creased inflationary  pressures.  Excessive 
demand  for  goods  and  services  drives  up 
both  costs  and  prices.  The  excessive 
growth  of  domestic  markets  and  the 
higher  prices  attract  imports,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  rising  costs  make  our  ex- 
ports less  attractive  to  foreign  buyers. 
Supporters  of  the  tax  surcharge  warn 
that  our  trade  balance  would  become  less 
favorable,  and  the  confidence  of  the 
world's  financial  community  in  the  dol- 
lar could  only  be  impaired. 

DISTORTIONS    IN    OUR    ECONOMY 

And,  finally,  we  come  to  the  fourth  in- 
evitable. When  supporters  of  the  tax  sur- 
charge speak  of  distortions  in  our  econo- 
my that  would  occur  as  a  consequence  of 
failure  to  adopt  the  surcharge,  they  are 
talking  primarily  of  the  long-term  con- 
sequences of  inflation,  high  Interest 
rates,  credit  shortages,  and  an  impaired 
balance-of-payments  position.  Said 
another  way.  they  contend  that  financ- 
mg  the  Government's  increased  needs  by 
taxation  rather  than  borrowing  is  more 
likely  to  keep  the  demand  for  goods  and 
services  growing  at  the  approximate  rate 
ni  growth  in  our  capacity  to  produce 
goods  and  services.  Consequently,  they 
say.  financing  by  taxation  is  more  likely 
to  help  us  avoid  swings  in  our  rate  of 
economic  growth  that  have,  too  often  in 
the  past,  resulted  in  long  periods  of  un- 
derutilization  of  our  capacity  to  produce. 
And  they  remind  us  that  we  are  now  In 
our  81st  consecutive  month  of  sustained 
economic  growth,  with  a  great  deal  of 
the  credit  for  this  record  owed  to  fiscal 
policy  decisions. 


I  would  also  remind  my  colleagues 
when  we  cut  Federal  income  taxes  some 
$13.5  billion  in  1964,  and  Federal  excise 
taxes  by  about  $3.5  billion  in  1965.  it  was 
forecast  that  the  cuts  would  spur  our 
economy — and  in  both  instances  the 
forecasts  were  borne  out. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  that 
generates  more  heat  and  passion  than  a 
recommendation  for  a  tax  increase.  Nor 
is  there  anything  more  tricky  than  at- 
tempting to  forecast  economic  trends 
with  firmness,  or  to  analyze  in  advance 
the  full  effect  of  measures  recommended 
to  slow  down  or  to  step  up  economic 
growth.  I  am  not  trying  to  do  either  here 
today. 

But  I  am  impressed  by  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  a  surcharge  as  a  way  of  cut- 
ting the  surge  of  demand  for  goods  and 
services  beyond  our  ability  to  pay.  And 
I  do  believe  that  we  are  on  the  edge  of 
such  a  surge.  Without  restraint,  it  could 
work  a  severe  hardship  on  our  lower 
income  families,  our  families  with  fixed 
income,  our  elderly  on  pensions,  and  it 
could  dash  the  hopes  and  plans  of  mil- 
lions of  other  Americans.  Inflation  is  our 
"crudest  tax." 

I  hope  the  U.S.  Senate  will  not  duck  a 
discussion  of  this  great  public  policy 
issue. 

Is  our  choice  between  taxation  or  Infla- 
tion? It  well  may  be  so. 

Can  we  avoid  high  interest  and  scarce 
credit? 

Can  we  balance  foreign  expenditures 
and  Income? 

Can  we  continue  our  economic  growth 
at  a  healthy,  steady  rate? 

Will  the  "medicine"  of  a  surtax  effect 
a  cure  of  "inflationary  illness"? 

We  should  not  adjourn  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  90th  Congress  without  look- 
ing far  more  carefully  into  these  ques- 
tions than  we  have  done  so  far. 


PROHIBITION  ON  USE  OF  FINAN- 
CIAL INSTITUTIONS  AS  LOTTERY 
AGENCIES 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  H.R.  10595.  a 
House-passed  bill  which  would  prohibit 
banks  from  selling  State  lottery  tickets. 

It  is  well  known,  and  the  report  on  the 
bill  is  very  frank  about  it.  that  the  bill 
is  aimed  particularly  at  such  Stat*  fi- 
nancing plans  as,  one.  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  represented  in  this  body  by 
Senator  Cotton  and  Senator  McIntvre, 
and  the  State  of  New  York. 

I  take  corvsiderable  satisfaction  in  the 
fact  that  every  member  of  the  minority 
on  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency signed  the  minority  views  oppos- 
ing this  bill.  Well  they  might,  for  the 
bill  represents  an  effort  by  the  Congress 
to  restrict  the  States  in  determining  how 
they  shall  finance  their  activities.  In  this 
case  the  financing  relates  to  education. 
In  that  way  it  ver>'  definitely  strikes  a 
blow  at  the  Federal  system. 

The  bill  also  seeks  to  legislate  morality 
In  a  way  which  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
country  or  the  country's  ethical  stand- 
ards or  anything  which  is  the  Federal 
Government's  concern. 


It  is  very  much  the  fact  that  a  par- 
ticular Member  of  the  other  body  feels 
very  keenly  about  tliis  subject,  and  the 
other  body  has  gone  along  with  him.  The 
question  is  whether  this  body  will. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  lack  of  respect 
for  th.e  Member  of  the  other  body,  whom 
I  do  respect,  but  who  represents  a  spe- 
cialized point  of  view,  which  should  not 
become  the  law.  and  cannot  without  the 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

There  is  nothing  here  which  jeopard- 
izes banks  or  banking  operations  or 
which  has  anything  to  do  with  their  rep- 
utation or  their  credit  worthiness.  This 
is  a  State  activity,  carried  on  by  the 
State  of  New  York,  after  the  matter  had 
been  dealt  with  by  its  own  citizens  under 
a  constitutional  amendment.  This  mat- 
ter was  approved,  and  the  State  legisla- 
ture took  action  implementing  the  lot- 
tery, and  the  State  is  canying  out  State 
law.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  that 
would  jeopardize  the  standing  or  char- 
acter of  any  bank.  That  standing  or 
character  is  certainly  no  higher  than  the 
State  itself. 

In  addition,  the  reach  of  this  bill  is 
extremely  broad.  It  takes  in  not  only 
national  banks  but  any  bank  whose  de- 
posits are  insured  by  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  as  well  as 
savings  and  loan  associations  coming 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank. 

In  my  judgment,  and  obnously  in  the 
judgment  of  the  whole  minority,  It  Is  a 
most  unwise  policy.  The  objective  of  the 
bill  is  to  prevent  New  York's  federally 
chartered  or  insured  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations  from  serving  as 
agents  for  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets 
imder  the  State's  lottery  plan. 

The  State  lottery  was  established  In 
New  York  after  long  public  debate.  Its 
purpose  is  to  raise  money  for  education. 

In  1965  and  again  in  1966.  the  New- 
York  State  Legislature  passed  a  resolu- 
tion proposing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment authorizing  the  establishment  of 
a  lottery  for  this  purpose.  In  November 
1966.  the  voters  of  the  State,  by  nearly 
900.000  plurality,  approved  this  amend- 
ment. Acting  in  response  to  this  over- 
whelming public  endorsement,  the  New 
York  State  legislature  enacted  legisla- 
tion implementing  the  lottery,  and  the 
Governor  approved  it.  This  legislation 
had  broad  bipartisan  support. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  pending  bill,  and 
I  testified  against  it  when  it  was  before 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
It  should  be  noted,  as  a  matter  of  in- 
terest, that  I  opposed  the  lottery  when 
it  was  on  the  ballot  in  1966.  I  mention 
this  because  I  wisli  to  emphasize  that  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  State  lotteries 
are  not  here  at  issue.  At  least  as  to  the 
State  of  New  York,  that  particular  ques- 
tion has  been  resolved  by  the  voters  and 
legislature  of  the  State,  and  a  lottery 
has  become  law.  New  York  violated  no 
Federal  law  in  establishing  a  State  lot- 
tery. Under  these  circumstances.  I  do  not 
believe  that  Congress  should  intervene 
in  the  public  policy  of  a  State,  estab- 
lished by  the  people  and  the  legislature, 
after  careful  consideration,  and  which 
is  not  a  matter  of  jurisdiction  under  the 
Federal  Constitution. 
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Mr.  President,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  I  am  one  of  the  most  ardent  advo- 
cates of  civil  rights  legislation  and  other 
provisions  of  law  coming  under  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Constitution.  But, 
Mr  President,  where  the  power  of  the 
Nation  or  the  power  of  Congress  is  not 
in  question,  then  the  whole  essence  of 
the  federal  system  requires  that  we  al- 
low the  States  to  act  in  accordance  with 
the  best  judgment  of  their  governing 
authorities  and  the  best  judgment  of 
their  people.  In  this  case,  we  have  in- 
volved not  only  the  legislature,  but  the 
people  of  the  State  themselves. 

I  do  not  challenge  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate  the  activities  of  fed- 
erally chartered  and  Insured  financial 
institutions;  I  do  question  earnestly  the 
propriety  of  congressional  intervention 
In  this  particular  case,  where  there  is  no 
congressional  duty  or  responsibility  in- 
volved. 

In  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, certam  amendments  were  made, 
which  would  allow  the  banks  to  continue 
to  service  other  agents  for  the  sale  of 
lottery  ticket*  in  New  York  and  to  serve 
as  agents  for  the  control  and  accounting 
of  tickets  on  a  regional  basis — in  short, 
to  do  everything  except  actually  sell  the 
tickets  themselves.  I  believe  that  these 
amendments  are  proper  and  I  favor  their 
adoption.  However,  my  basic  objection  to 
this  bill  remains. 

I  find  it  very  difficult  to  imderstand 
how  the  banks  were  permitted  to  be  party 
to  some  of  the  activities  under  the  State 
lottery,  but  not  to  all.  I  believe  that  any 
congressional  interference  with  this  legal 
activity  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  sover- 
eign States  would  be  an  unjustified  in- 
terference by  the  Federal  Government  In 
thp  affairs  of  a  State  which  is  not  within 
the  cognizance  of  the  Constitution,  nor 
otherwise  the  responsibility  of  Congress. 
It  seems  to  me  that  with  regard  to  this 
act.  Congress  should  be  solely  concerned 
with  deciding  whether  selling  or  dealing 
in  State  lottery  tickets  impairs  the  finan- 
cial integrity  of  the  banks.  No  such  evi- 
dence has  been  presented:  nor  has  any 
evidence  been  offered  to  prove  that  a 
bank's  dealing  in  lottery  tickets  endan- 
gers its  deposits.  Instead,  this  bill  repre- 
sents an  attempt  to  obstruct,  to  over- 
throw, the  sovereign  wUl  of  the  people  of 
a  particular  State,  to  impress  upon  that 
St-ite     a    contrary — a    congressional — 
standard  of  values  In  a  matter  which,  I 
repeat,  is  not  within  the  cognizance  of 
the  Constitution  nor  the  responsibility  of 
Congress,  but  is  clearly  the  responsibility 
of  the  State.  It  would  be  different  If 
State  lotteries  violated  Federal  law;  they 
do  not.  It  would  be  different  If  banks 
were  -Federal   instrumentalities";    they 
are  not.  We  do  not  have  the  case  of  a 
Federal  Institution  utilized  to  frustrate 
Federal  policy.  Banks  are  private,  profit- 
making  bodies — subject  to  Federal  regu- 
lation, to  be  sure,  but  private,  nonethe- 
less. The  banks— and  not  all  the  banks 
are  participating— have  voluntarily  of- 
fered these  services  to  the  State  of  New 
York.  A  preponderant  share  of  the  tickets 
are  sold  by  them.  If  financial  Institutions 
are    prohibited    from    performing    this 
function,  the  State  would  have  to  turn  to 
other  outlets,  like  drug  and  liquor  stores 


which  ofifer  the  feature  of  accessibility. 
This  is  a  step  the  State  of  New  York  does 
not  wish  to  take  and  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  take  by  virtue  of  this  legislation. 

The  only  purpose  this  bill  would 
achieve  would  be  to  reduce  the  amplitude 
of  operation  of  the  lottery,  and  It  would 
add  tremendous  administrative  costs  for 
the  State. 

This  bill  is  not  a  measure  to  presei^e 
the  integrity  and  soundness  of  our  bank- 
ing system.  In  offering  this  service  to  the 
State,  the  banks  are  not  speculating.  A 
bank's  participation  In  the  lottery  in  no 
way  increases  the  risk  which  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  assumes 
when  it  protects  depositors  against  loss. 
The  Federal  E>eposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, on  May  31,  1967,  and  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
on  June  1,  1967,  advised  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  State  lottery  tickets  was  not 
an  unsafe  or  unsound  banking  practice. 
The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  has  also 
pointed  out  that  no  Federal  statute  pro- 
hibits a  national  bank  from  acting  as 
agent  for  the  State  in  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  lottery  tickets. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  wish  to 
quote  from  the  testimony  of  Joseph  H. 
Murphy,  New  York  State  commissioner 
of  taxation  and  finance,  before  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institu- 
tions; 

H.R.  10595  win  simply  make  it  difficult  for 
the  State  of  New  York  to  provide  funds  for 
education  througli  a  means  overwhelmingly 
approved  by  Its  voters.  This  raises  a  very 
basic  and  fundamental  Issue  of  Federal-State 
relations  within  our  Federal  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

What  Is  Important  Is  that  the  people  of 
the  State  of  New  York  and  their  State  gov- 
ernment have  made  their  decision  as  to  how 
additional  funds  for  education  shall  be 
raised,  and  under  our  Federal  system,  every 
state  has  the  right  to  make  this  decision  for 
itself  .  .  .  What  this  BUl  proposes  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  integrity  or  soundness  of 
the  banking  system.  It  Is  simply  an  indirect 
way  of  curtailing  a  popularly-mandated  state 
revenue  source. 
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Mr.  President,  may  I  also  add.  in  that 
connection,  that  if  we  begin  to  use  the 
banking  system  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing some  code  of  morality  which  is 
the  invention  of  Congress,  against  the 
States,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  cer- 
tainly departing  very  far  indeed  from 
the  purposes  of  our  system,  and  allowing 
it  to  be  the  agent  of  all  sorts  of  distor- 
tion, as  well  as  to  be  subject  to  very 
serious  distortion  itself. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
as  a  Senator  from  my  State,  I  deem  it  es- 
sential to  oppose  tills  bill.  We  shall  con- 
clude this  debate  on  Monday,  and  have 
a  rollcall  vote  upon  the  bill.  I  hope  vei-y 
much  that,  though  there  are  lotteries  in 
only  two  States,  other  Senators  wUl  not 
be  willing  to  foreclose  such  an  important 
revenue  source,  which  is  also  available  to 
their  States,  or  such  a  high  calibrr  way 
of  handling  a  State  lotteiy,  rather  than 
forcing  it  into  chaiinels  which  are  less 
satLsfactoi-y  in  terms  of  administration, 
of  course,  as  well  as  in  terms  of  the 
equality  and  integrity  with  which  the 
matter  is  handled  in  each  State. 

For   those    reasons,   reasons   which   I 


consider  as  well  to  be  grave  blows  to  the 
federal  system,  grounded  in  no  way  in 
the  Constitution  or  in  the  responsibilitv 
of  Members  of  Congress.  I  hope  tile  bill 
will  be  rejected.  I  shall  make  whateve 
motion  is  required  to  enable  Senators  to 
vot€  upon  that  issue  next  Monday 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  I  rec 
ommend  wholeheartedly  the  enactment 
of  H.R.  10595,  a  bill  which  prohibits  fed 
erally  insured  financial  institutions  from 
selUng  lottery  tickets.  The  bill  would  ap- 
ply to  all  federally  Insured  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations.  In  addi- 
tion to  selling  lottery  and  dealing  in  bets 
the  bill  also  prohibits  such  institutions 
from  advertising  or  publicizing  lotteries 
or  permitting  their  premises  to  be  used 
for   the   sale   or   promotion   of  letter;- 
tickets. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  had  a  longstanding  policy  to 
deny  lotteries  the  use  of  Federal  facili- 
ties,  and  the  prohibition  on  the  sale  of 
lottery  tickets  by  federally  insured  fi- 
nancial institutions  is  merely  an  exten- 
sion of  this  longstanding  policy.  This 
bill  does  not  represent  a  radical  or  new 
departure  from  existing  Federal  law.  For 
example,  luider  the  terms  of  18  U.S.C 
1302,  it  is  a  Federal  crime  to  mail  lot 
tery  tickets  or  information  or  advertise- 
ments about  lotteries.  This  prohibition 
extends  even  to  Intrastate  mailings.  Un- 
der section  1302,  it  is  also  Illegal  to  send 
through  the  mail  -any  newspaper,  cir- 
cular, pamphlet,  or  publication  of  any 
kind  containing  any  advertisement  for 
any  lottery,  gift  enterprise  or  scheme  of 
any  kind  offering  prizes,  depending  in 
whole  or  in  part  upon  lot  or  chance,  or 
containing  any  list  of  the  prizes  drawn 
or  awarded  by  means  of  any  such  lot- 
tery, gift  enterprise  or  scheme,  whether 
said  list  contains  any  part  or  all  of  such 
prize."  Any  person  guilty  of  violating 
section  1302  shall  be  liable  for  a  fine 
of  up  to  $1,000  or  a  prison  term  of  up 
to  2  years  or  both.  Under  18  U.S.C.  1304, 
it  is  illesral  for  any  federally  licensed 
radio  station  to  broadcast  or  advertise 
Information  concerning  any  lottery. 
Similar  penalties  are  provided  for  viola- 
tion of  this  prohibition. 

Thus,  newspapers,  although  not  fed- 
erally chartered  or  supervised  as  are 
financial  institutions,  are  prohibited 
frum  mailing  publications  which  adver- 
tise or  promote  lotteries  or  wJiich  con- 
tain lists  of  lottery  winners.  These  pro- 
visions have  recently  been  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Febrizio  case — December  12,  1966. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  t)een  said  that 
this  bill  is  an  invasion  of  States'  rights, 
that  it  challenges  the  constitutional  au- 
tiiority  of  a  Slate  to  enact  a  lotterj- 
Nothins;  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  bill  does  not  prohibit  any  State  from 
operating  a  lottery  if  it  so  chooses.  Al- 
though most  members  of  the  committee 
would  regard  State  lotteries  as  a  dubious 
means  of  raising  funds,  I  am  sui-e  everj-- 
one  agrees  a  State  should  have  the  free- 
dom to  establish  a  lotter>-  if  it  is  desired 
by  the  people  of  the  Stale.  At  the  present 
time  two  States.  New  York  and  New 
Hampshire,  have  State-sponsored  lot- 
teries, and  a  number  of  other  States  are 
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considering  lotteries  as  a  means  of  rais- 
ing revenue. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  am  deeply  op- 
posed to  lotteries  in  any  form.  I  think  it 
u^an  inefficient  and  immoral  method  for 
raising  revenue  and  I  would  certainly 
oDPOse  such  legislation  if  it  were  to  be 
proposed  in  my  State  of  Wisconsin,  How- 
ever a  mere  moral  objection  to  lotteries 
Ls  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  recommend- 
ing the  enactment  of  this  legislation.  I 
recognize  that  the  question  of  gambling 
is  largely  a  moral  question  to  be  decided 
bv  the  individual  50  States.  It  is  not  for 
the  Congress  to  pass  a  final  judgment  as 
to  whether  lotteries  are  good  or  bad. 
However,  I  do  believe  Congress  has  a 
legitimate  and  proper  concern  over  the 
use  of  federally  insured  financial  institu- 
tions as  agents  of  State-sponsored  lot- 
teries There  are  legitimate  questions  as 
to  whether  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  by 
federally  insured  financial  institutions 
are  a  proper  function  to  be  carried  out  by 
such  institutions.  Commercial  banks  and 
sarings  and  loan  associations  play  a 
unique  and  vital  role  in  our  economy. 
More  than  any  other  business,  they  are 
subject  to  comprehensive  and  periodic 
supervision  and  regulation.  The  mainte- 
nance of  a  sound  system  of  financial  in- 
stitutions Is  extremely  vital  to  our  eco- 
nomic health.  Banks  and  savings  and 
loans  associations  must  not  only  be  free 
from  misdealing,  but  they  must  be  free 
from  any  appearance  of  misdealing.  Like 
Caesar's  wife,  they  must  be  above  sus- 
picion. 

Because  of  the  unique  and  important 
role  played  by  financial  Institutions. 
Congress  has  traditionally  exercised 
close  control  over  the  activities  in  which 
such  Institutions  can  engage. 

The  question  then  arises,  Is  the  sale  of 
lottery  tickets  the  proper  function  for 
federally  insured  financial  institutions  to 
perform?  Because  many  of  our  citizens 
consider  gambling  to  be  fundamentally 
wrong  and  immoral  there  Is  a  serious 
question  as  to  whether  it  is  proper  for 
banks  and  Federal  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations to  be  actively  and  openly  sell- 
ing lottery  tickets  or  otherwise  dealing 
in  bets.  For  example,  one  of  the  most 
respected  banks  in  New  York  State,  the 
Franklin  National  Bank  with  assets  of 
$2  billion  and  66  branches,  issued  the 
following  statement  concerning  the  New 
York  lottery; 

It  Is  the  Inescapable  responsibility  of  a 
bank  to  always  be  both  a  symbol  and  ex- 
ample of  stability  and  security  in  the  com- 
munity, A  lottery  undermines  that  basic 
responsibility.  Newspapers,  radio,  television, 
and  direct  maU  media  are  prohibited  from 
accepting  advertisement  promoting  the  lot- 
lerv.  If  media  cannot  legally  advertise  the 
lotterv,  banks  should  not  sell  lottery  tickets. 
Congressman  -Wright  Patman  (Democrat,  of 
Texas),  ch.ilrman  of  the  U.S.  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  has  proposed  legis- 
lation prohibiting  national  banks  from  eell- 
Ing  lottery'  tickets.  We  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 

In  addition,  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
which  is  not  known  for  its  support  of 
governmental  Interference  with  free  en- 
terprise, editorialized  on  June  13,  as  fol- 
lows ; 

Despite  its  espousal  by  the  State,  gam- 
bling remains  a  tainted  affair.  Historically, 


it  has  never  been  far  from  Fcandal,  a  situa- 
tion which  State  management  may  or  may 
not  change  in  the  long  run.  Even  without 
fraud  and  cheating,  moreover,  it  remains 
suspect.  Thoee  who  do  not  question  Its  mo- 
raUty  still  must  recognize  it  has  consider- 
able aura  of  fiscal  irresponsibility. 

A  few  banks,  notably  Franklin  National 
Bank  on  Long  Island,  have  refused  to  sell 
the  tickets.  They  seem  to  reason  that  if  banlis 
cannot  offer  integrity,  they  have  little  else 
to  sell.  So  they  soundly  seek  to  avoid  any 
activity  which  carries  even  a  sniff  of  taint. 

If  the  rest  of  New  York's  banks  cannot  fig- 
ure this  out  for  themselves,  we  suppose  It-s 
up  to  Wright  Patman  to  tell  them. 

I  believe  the  views  expressed  by  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  Franklin  Na- 
tional Bank  are  shared  by  many  citizens. 
Regardless  of  whether  we  consider  lot- 
teries good  or  bad,  the  fact  still  remains 
that  many  people  do  consider  them  bad. 
Since  we  do  have  a  legitimate  considera- 
tion with  the  soundness  and  good  reputa- 
tion of  federally  Insured  financial  insti- 
tutions, there  is  a  legitimate  question  as 
to  whether  Federal  deposit  insurance 
should  be  used  to  support  financial  insti- 
tutions which  are  engaged  in  activities 
in  which  a  substantial  segment  of  public 
opinion  considers  morally  objectionable. 

It  is  true  that  the  bank  supervisory 
agencies  did  not  consider  the  sale  of  lot- 
tery tickets  by  the  New  York  State  lotterj- 
as  a  threat  to  the  safety  of  federally  in- 
sured banks.  However,  such  a  judgment 
can  only  be  conditioned  upon  the  present 
set  of  circumstances,  including  the  exist- 
ing management  of  the  lottery.  It  is  a 
historical  fact  that  most  State  lotteries 
have  sooner  or  later  resulted  in  graft  and 
corruption.  In  fact.  New  York  State  It- 
self once  had  a  State-sponsored  lottery 
which  it  abolished  in  1833.  In  abolishing 
the  lottery  the  New  York  State  Legisla- 
ture concluded; 

The  foundation  of  the  lottery  system  Is  so 
radically  vicious  ,  .  .  that  under  no  system 
that  can  be  devised  will  It  be  possible  for 
this  Legislature  to  adopt  it  as  an  efficacious 
source  of  revenue,  and  at  the  same  time 
divest  it  of  all  the  evils  of  which  It  has 
hitherto  proved  so  baneful  a  cause. 

There  have  been  1,300  legal  lotteries  in 
the  United  States  in  the  past  221  years. 
Most  of  them  have  ended  in  corruption 
and  scandal,  and  all  have  failed.  Do  we 
want  federally  insured  financial  institu- 
tions to  become  associated  with  this  rec- 
ord of  financial  disaster?  What  would  be 
the  attitude  of  the  bank  supervisory 
agency  if  organized  crime  were  to  infil- 
trate the  New  York  lottery,  as  they  have 
in  many  other  cases?  What  Federal  offi- 
cial should  have  the  burden  of  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  a  State-operated  lot- 
tery is  corrupt  or  not  corrupt?  Should  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  in  protect- 
ing the  reputation  of  national  banks,  be 
required  to  make  a  determination  that 
mobsters  have  taken  over  the  New  York 
lottery? 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  unfair  and 
totally  impractical  to  require  any  Fed- 
eral official  to  make  such  a  determina- 
tion. The  only  logical  solution  is  to  pro- 
hibit federally  insured  financial  Institu- 
tions from  selling  lottery  tickets  in  the 
first  place.  This  is  the  onJy  way  we  can  be 
sure  that  a  major  scandal,  which  have 
been  the  history  of  lotteries  over  the  past 
200  years,  will  not  drag  down  with  it  the 


stability  and  reputation  of  federally  in- 
sured banks  and  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations. 

The  opponents  of  this  legislation  make 
much  of  the  fact  that  the  bank  supervi- 
sory agencies  are  unable  to  conclude  at 
this  point  that  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets 
represents  an  unsound  or  imsafe  prac- 
tice. But  this  is  not  the  point.  The  key 
point  is  not  whether  banks  are  presently 
engaged  in  an  unsafe  practice,  but 
whether  there  is  a  reasonable  chance 
that  such  unsafe  practice  may  occur, 
given  the  sordid  history  of  lotteries. 

The  fact  that  gambling  may  be  an  Im- 
proper activity  seems  to  be  shared  by  a 
number  of  New  York  banks.  Although 
there  are  approximately  3.100  banking 
outlets,  only  2.500  sell  lottery  tickets. 
Sine*  the  New  York  State  banks  are 
tmder  the  supervision  of  the  State  bank- 
ing commission,  and  since  the  State  of 
New  York  has  officially  requested  the 
banks  to  sell  lottery  tickets,  and  since 
New  York  State  banks  are  subject  to 
periodic  examination,  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  request  of  New  York 
State  would  bear  considerable  weight 
with  the  banks. 

There  is  also  a  competitive  question 
involved.  Many  banks  in  New  York  no 
doubt  feel  compelled  to  participate  in  the 
sale  of  lotter5'  tickets,  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  to  keep  up  with  its  competition. 
If  one  bank  sells  lottery  tickets  and  an- 
other bank  does  not,  it  is  conceivable 
that  a  bank  selling  lotter>'  tickets  could 
divert  regtilar  banking  customers  from 
the  nonlottery  bank.  I  believe  that  if  the 
New  York  banks  were  given  a  completely 
free  choice  in  the  matter,  they  would 
choose  not  to  participate  in  selling  lottery 
tickets.  Certainly  the  committee  has  only 
received  a  handful  of  letters  from  New 
York  banks  opposing  this  legislation. 

Opponents  of  this  legislation  make  the 
point  that  financial  institutions  are  de- 
sirable outlets  for  the  sale  of  lotterj' 
tickets.  During  the  House  debate  on  the 
bill  the  problem  was  presented  in  terms 
of  either  the  banks  sell  the  tickets  or 
they  will  be  sold  in  pubs  and  saloons. 
This  is  a  complete  false  dichotomy.  The 
New  York  law  establishing  the  lotterj' 
authorizes  lotterj-  tickets  to  be  sold  in 
financial  institutions  and  in  telegraph 
corporations,  hotels  and  motels,  and  in 
State  and  local  governmental  offices. 
Thus.  New  York  State  has  an  abundance 
of  potential  nonbanking  outlets  for  the 
sale  of  tickets. 

By  prohibiting  banks  from  selling 
tickets,  we  are  not  thereby  forcing  them 
to  be  sold  in  taverns  or  dives.  There  are 
many  other  alternative  outlets. 

There  is  also  a  legitimate  question  as 
to  whether  the  promotion  of  thrift  and 
gambling  are  compatible  fimctions  to  be 
carried  out  simultaneously.  It  is  incon- 
sistent, in  fact  it  is  ridiculous,  for  a  fi- 
nancial institution  to  have  a  thrift  win- 
dow side  by  side  with  a  gambling  window. 
This  makes  it  extremely  easy  for  a  wage 
earner  depositing  his  hard-earned  money 
in  a  thrift  account,  or  a  social  security 
recipient  cashing  her  check,  or  a  welfare 
recipient  cashing  the  welfare  check,  to 
peel  off  a  $5  or  $10  bill  for  a  lottery  ticket. 
If  banks  can  sell  lottery  tickets,  why  not 
also  have  them  set  up  roulette  tables  and 
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slot  machines?  Why  not  have  blackjack 
dealers  in  the  lobby?  Why  not  have  dice 
games  and  other  assorted  games  of 
chance?  The  opponents  of  this  bill  seem 
to  feel  that  a  federally  Insured  bank 
should  have  absolute  freedom  to  engage 
in  gambling  activities.  However,  if  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  prohibit 
federally  insured  institutions  from  en- 
gaging in  activities  incompatible  with 
their  basic  function,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  such  insurance  can  be  properly  ex- 
tended on  a  safe-and-sound  basis. 

Mr.  President,  another  reason  for  en- 
acting this  legislation  is  to  thwart  the 
drive  for  similar  lotteries  in  the  48  States 
which  do  not  have  lottery  legislation.  If 
lotteries  can  gain  greater  acceptance  by 
cloaking  their  operations  in  the  respon- 
sibility of  federally  insured  financial  in- 
stitutions, other  States  might  be  tempted 
to  enact  similar  legislation. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  bill  is  aimed 
only  at  New  York  State;  however,  once 
again  this  is  not  the  case.  A  vote  for  this 
bill  is  a  vote  to  slow  up  the  spread  of 
lotteries  to  other  States.  A  vote  against 
this  bill  is  an  open  invitation  for  other 
States  to  enact  similar  legislation. 

In  addition  to  State  lottery  legisla- 
tion, a  drive  for  a  national  lotterj'  has 
already  begun.  An  office  has  been  es- 
tablished in  Washington.  D.C.,  to  raise 
money  for  the  enactment  of  a  national 
lottery.  Funds  are  solicited  over  the 
phone  in  boilerroom  type  operations. 
As  an  added  inducement,  the  fundraisers 
are  permitted  to  keep  30  percent  of  the 
take. 

The  opponents  of  this  legislation  also 
argue  that  it  could  set  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent with  respect  to  existing  Govern- 
ment-insured loan  programs.  The  oppo- 
nents argue  that  the  vehicle  of  loan  in- 
surance might  be  used  to  exact  similar 
requirements  in  some  of  the  existing 
Federal  loan  guarantee  programs.  Once 
again,  this  criticism  misses  the  point. 
There  is  a  fundamental  distinction  be- 
tween Federal  deposit  insurance  which 
is  basically  insuring  the  soundness  and 
integrity  of  a  financial  institution  and 
Federal  loan  insurance  which  insures 
the  credit  rating  of  an  individual  loan 
apphcant.  Because  federally  insured  fi- 
nancial institutions  are  vested  with  a 
pubhc  purpose  and  hold  the  publics 
money,  it  is  entirely  proper  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  closely  regulate  their 
activities.  No  such  public  purpose  is 
present  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
homeowner  whose  loan  is  guaranteed  by 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 
Thus,  the  opponents  of  the  bill  have 
raised  a  red  herring,  which  is  totally  in- 
applicable to  the  basic  issues  involved. 

Perhaps  in  a  final  desperate  effort  to 
discredit  the  bill,  the  opponents  point  to 
an  alleged  inconsistency  in  the  legisla- 
tion. Since  the  bill  would  permit  banks  to 
engage  in  recordkeeping  and  cu.stodial 
functions  but  not  in  the  sale  of  lottery 
tickets  to  the  public,  the  opponents  have 
argued  the  committee  bill  is  inconsistent. 
This  argument  is  particularly  ill-becom- 
ing since  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  was  accepted  by  the  commit- 
tee which  would  permit  federally  insured 
institutions  to  engage  in  the  wholesale 
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distribution  of  lottery  tickets  to  retail 
outlets.  The  opponents  equate  the  sale  of 
lottery  tickets  with  dope.  They  feel  it  is 
therefore  inconsistent  to  permit  a  bank 
to  act  as  a  "supplier"  but  not  as  a 
"pusher."  Since  it  was  Senator  Bennett 
himself  who  introduced  the  "supplier" 
amendment,  his  criticisms  seem  incon- 
sistent. However,  if  the  opponents  wish  to 
press  the  argument  of  inconsistency,  I 
would  be  happy  to  cosponsor  an  amend- 
ment which  would  delete  the  Bennett 
"supplier"  amendment. 

As  a  practical  matter,  I  believe  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  open  sale  of  lottery 
tickets  to  the  public,  and  the  performance 
of  recordkeeping,  custodial  and  related 
functions  is  reasonable  and  proper,  The 
main  objective  of  the  legislation  is  to  pro- 
tect the  reputation  of  federally  insured 
banks. 

As  long  as  a  bank  is  not  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  open  sale  or  promotion  of 
the  lottery,  it  is  not  closely  identified 
with  the  lottei-y  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
It  is  a  matter  of  degree  and  I  supported 
the  Bennett  amendment  in  committee  in 
good  faith  because  I  felt  there  was  a 
rea.sonable  distinction  between  these  two 
types  of  activities. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  hope  the 
Senate  can  approve  this  legislation.  It 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
the  overwhelming  vote  of  271  to  111. 
It  is  not  a  bill  to  abolish  the  New  York 
or  New  Hampshire  lottery;  it  is  not  a 
bill  to  cast  final  moral  judgments  on  the 
wisdom  of  lotteries;  it  is  not  a  bill  to 
castigate  any  State  official;  it  is  simply 
a  bill  to  preserve  the  sound  reputation 
and  image  of  federally  insured  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  associations  and 
to  insure  that  they  engage  in  functions 
compatible  with  Federal  deposit  insur- 
ance. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today. 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  TO  SIGN  BILLS  AND 
RECEIVE  MESSAGES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  fol- 
lowing today's  session  until  Monday  next, 
the  Vice  President,  or.  in  his  absence,  the 
President  pro  tempore  or  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore,  be  authorized  to 
sign  duly  enrolled  bills;  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized 
to  receive  messages  from  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR RANDOLPH  ON  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  morning  business  on 


Wednesday  next,  the  distinguished  Sen 
ator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph] 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  cle-k 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 


Mr.  B-SfRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  (at  5  o'clock  and  50  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reconvened  at  5:52  pm., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  <Mr.  Bayh  in  the  chair). 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
'H.R.  8569  J  making  appropriations  for 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable 
in  whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues 
of  said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968.  and  for  other  purposes: 
that  the  House  receded  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  8,  11,  51,  52,  and  53  to 
the  bill  and  concurred  therein. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL,  1968— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  submit  a  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8569)  making  appropriations  for  the 
goverriment  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

'For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
aroceeded  to  consider  the  report. 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 


ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
summary-  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
SUMMARY  OF  APPROPRIATION  BILL  (H.R.  8569) 


Item 


Appropriations, 
1967 


Budget  estimates, 
1968 


Loans  to  District  of  Columbia  for  capital  outlay  (general  fund): 

For  public  works.-- 

For  Higher  education 

For  rail  rapid  transit ....---..------.-. 

irans  to  District  of  Columbia  for  capital  outlay  (fiigliway  fund).. 
Loans  to  District  of  Columbia  lor  capital  outlay  (water  fund)  .. 

Total,  loan  authorization - 


$26,  M6,  000 

""4,  527 .'566 

12. 000. 000 

500.000 

43, 573, 500 


$67,  500. 000 
5, 900,  000 

'14.' 300. 060 
20.  LOO.  000 

1  89, 700, 000 


FEDERAL  PAYMENT 
|Out  of  the  general  revenues  of  the  Federal  Treasury) 


federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia  (general  fund) *^'?Sfi'nnn 

federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia  (water  fund) ,     ,  -.a f'^il'nnn 

Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia  (sanitary  sewage  works  fund) '•^^^•°°° 

TotaL  Federal  payment - 61,394,000 


$70,000,000 
2,205.000 
1,294.000 

;  73,  499. 000 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  FUNDS 


OPERATING  EXPENSES 

General  operating  expenses:  jgjj  33Q 

Executive  Office -■ ,r,  1,1(1' qqn 

Department  of  General  Administration i'??5  865 

Regulatory  and  miscellaneous  agencies.- s^s'gno 

Department  of  Occupations  and  Professions.. „ ^  455  180 

Public  Library.. .---, '  118' 000 

Department  of  Veterans  Affairs ,  U,' ,,5 

Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds ^'  iiy  J^ 

Office  ot  the  Surveyor. ^ " 

Total,  general  operating  expenses 23,213,500 

Public  safety:             .     „         ,  1  392  600 

Office  of  Corporation  Counsel 4' 536  000 

Metropolitan  Police - - - "  19' 706' 900 

Fire  Department '  152' goO 

Office  of  Civil  Defense g  ^26'  200 

Courts .    .- 10' 758" 300 

Department  of  Corrections ,  qq,  ,no 

Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspections '  ?18'  300 

National  Guard ___ 

Total,  public  safety ^•^^^•*°° 

Education;  85,914,000 

Public  Schools 

Higher  Education 

Total,  education ''^■''"■°'» 

Parks  and  recreation:  5  g2i  900 

Recreation  Department -  4' 926  800 

National  Park  Service ?'003'500 

National  Zoological  Park '       ' 

12  762  200 

Total,  parks  and  recreation '      J 

Health  and  welfare:  onj  350 

Department  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation „  298  200 

Department  oi  Public  Health w' air"  100 

Department  ot  Public  Welfare j^.'hd,3uu 

Total,  health  and  welfare 90, 522, 000 

Highways  and  traffic:                  .  t    «■-  12  859,100 

Department  ot  Highways  and  Traffic 2  127  000 

Department  of  Motor  Vehicles '240'900 

Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Agency ' 

Total,  highways  and  traffic 15.227.000 

Sanitary  engineering:  21083  000 

Department  of  Sanitary  Engineeiing 3  459' 500 

Washington  aqueduct '       ' 

24  542  500 

Total,  sanitary  engineering :----,---. ."■"■_'""■  '  ■}■>■{  nnn 

Metropolitan  Police  additional  municipal  services,  American  Legion  convention....  ^«,wu 

Metropolitan  Police,  atlditicnal  municipal  services.  Shrine  convention 1 '320" 000  ' 

Personal  services,  wage-board  employees '■   en  inn 

Settlement  of  claims  and  suits ' 

Total,  operating  expenses  by  funds:  jjg  gjj  200 

General  fund.-  13* 766* 800 

Highway  fund  (regular) 1' 264  700 

Higtiwav  fund  (parking  account) 8130' 700 

Water  fund ..--     4;907;000 

Sanitary  sewage  works  fund ;--.---j 74  MO 

Metropolitan  area  sanitary  sewage  works  fund ' 

Total,  operating  expenses,  by  funds 344. 177. 300 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tuble. 


J788. 80U 

13. 199. 589 

4.773.300 

543. 800 

4,  774, 900 

120.900 

3.486.311 

330. 400 

28. 018, 000 


1,533,900 

45.050,600 

20, 464, 800 

175,500 

10.935.500 

10.794.800 

4, 253, 400 

224, 500 

93. 433, 000 


101.599.000 
1,400,000 

102,999,000 


10,299,000 
5,201.000 
2, 247, 000 

17,747,000 


859,700 

56.154.800 
40. 600. 500 

107,615,000 


There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


House  bill, 
1968 


Senate  bill, 
1968 


$31,800,000 


14.  300. 000 
2, 000. 000 

48,100,000 


$57, 000, 000 
5,900,000 

'"14,300.000 
2, 000,  000 

79,200,000 


$56,000,000 
2. 205. 000 
1.294,000 

59. 499. 000 


$68, 000.  000 
2. 205,  000 
1.294.000 

71,499,000 


13,681,800 

2,379,400 

245,800 

16,307,000 


23.464.100 
3. 505, 900 

26, 970, 000 


$655. 200 

11,873.700 

4. 337. 700 

543. 800 

4, 590. 900 

120.900 

3.436.900 

325.900 

25.885.000 


1,440,000 

45. 050. 600 

20. 464, 800 

155.100 

9. 847. 800 

10. 794. 800 

4,017,400 

224, 500 

91,995.000 


93,730,000 


93,730,000 


8, 484, 000 

5.201.000 
2.221.000 

15.906.000 


859, 700 
64, 002, 300 
38,577,000 

103, 439, 000 


14,084.700 

2.374,500 

245, 800 

16.705.000 


22.873.100 
3.505,900 

26.379.000 


$720. 200 

12.287.700 

4.427,300 

543. 800 

4.615.600 

120. 900 

3.465.300 

328. 900 

26. 509, 700 


1,459,500 

44. 870. 900 

20.431,700 

165, 700 

10,451.100 

10.793,300 

4.145,000 

224. 500 

92.541.700 


96.081.900 
1,400.000 

97,481,900 


7.692.400 

5,185.100 
2. 243. 400 

15,120,900 


859.700 
65, 123. 100 
38.800.100 

104,782,900 


14, 033. 400 

2.348. 100 

245,800 

16,627,300 


23. 226. 600 
3. 505. 90(5 

26, 732, 500 


(inference 
action 


237.700 
1.613,000 


237.700 
1,613,000 


237.700 
1.613,000 


365.151.600 

15.039.100 

915.600 

8.  285,  000 

5,471,800 

76. 600 

394,939,700 


345.910,300 

15.291,100 

915.600 

8. 264.  400 

5,431.700 

76.600 

375, 889, 700 


351,731,300 

15,215.000 

915.600 

8, 272. 500 

5,436,600 

76,600 

381.647.600 


$57,  000,  000 
5, 900, 000 

"14.' 300, 006 
2,000,000 

79,200,000 


$63. 979. 200 
2,205,000 
1.294.000 

67, 478, 200 


$720, 200 

12.212.700 

4.427.300 

543.800 

4.615.600 

120.900 

3.465.300 

328. 900 


26, 434. 700 


1.459.500 

44.870,900 

20.431.700 

155. 100 

10.442.200 

10.793.300 

4,145,000 

224.500 


92. 522. 200 


95,931.900 
1.400,000 


97,331,900 


7.692.400 
5. 185, 100 
Z,  243, 400 


15.120.900 


859,  700 
65,  035. 800 
38.775,100 

104,670,600 


14,033,400 

2,348,100 

245,800 

16,627,300 


23,226,600 

3,505,900 


26,732,500 


237. 700 
1,613.000 


351.374.500 

15,215,000 

915.600 

8, 272.  500 

5. 436,  600 

76.600 

381.290,800 
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Item 


Appropriations, 
1967 


Budget  estimates, 
1968 


House  bill, 
1968 


Senate  bill, 
1968 


Conference 
action 


REPAYMENT  OF  LOANS  AND  INTEREST 
General  fund: 

Construction  loan 

Stadium  loan 


Total,  general  fund 

Highway  fund.  Construction  loan 

Water  fund.  Construction  loan 

Sdtnlary  sewage  works  lund:  Construction  loan. 


Total,  repayment  of  loans  and  interest. 
Capital  outlay: 

Repayment  of  Federal  obligations 


Public  building  construction: 

Public  schools 

Higher  education 

Public  Library 

Recreation  Department... 

Metropolitan  Police 

Fire  Department 

Licenses  and  Inspections. 

Public  Health 

Corrections 

Public  welfare 

Buildings  and  Grounds 

Community  renewal 


$1,251,549 
767,017 

2,018,566 

2,301.363 

1.302,640 

455, 031 

6,077,600 

1,350,000 

30, 105, 100 


347, 000 

1,065.900 

125.000 

960,700 


1,203,000 
152.000 

1,368,800 
551, 000 


Total,  public  building  construction.. 

Department  of  Higtiways  and  Traffic 

Department  of  Sanitary  Engineering... 

Washington  aqueduct , 

National  Capital  Transportation  (rail  rapid  transit). 

Total,  capital  outlay  by  tunds: 

General  fund. 

Highway  lund 

Water  lund 

Sanitary  sewage  works  fund 


Total,  capital  outlay. 


35. 878. 500 
15,455,000 
12. 937, 000 
1.410,000 
4. 527,  500 


50,372,000 
14, 859, 000 
2. 635,  000 
3.692,000 

71,558,000 


J2, 428, 247 
800, 026 

3.228.273 

2.661,896 

1,398,396 

501,435 

7, 790, 000 

1,246.600 

58,030,500 

5,900,000 

12,131,500 

4, 599.  400 

2,222.000 

54.000 

193, 000 

2,284.000 

1,303.700 

3. 604.  800 

1.574,000 

100,000 

91.996.900 

18.501.000 

17.622.000 

100,000 


J2. 428. 247 

800, 026 

3,228,273 

2.661.896 

1.398.396 

501,435 

7. 790.  000 

1,246,600 


23.866.100 


11.950.000 

1.042.300 

2. 222. 000 

49,000 


52.428.247 
770.026 

3.198.273 

2.661.896 

1,398,396 

501.435 

7,  760,  000 

1,246,600 

49,  858, 600 

5. 900. 000 

12.131.500 

3, 675,  800 

2,  222. 000 

49. 000 


$2,428,247 
770.026 

3.198,273 

2,661.896 

1.398.396 

501,435 

7,760,00C~ 

1,246.600 


48.394.600 
5.250.000 

12.131.500 

2.545,800 

2,222,000 

49,000 


855.000 

686, 200 

749.  800 

1.066. 000 


1.064.000 

686, 200 

1.279.800 

1.466.000 


1.064,000 
686.200 
874,800 

1,466,000 


42,  486. 400 

18.251.000 

17,574,000 

100,000 


78. 332. 900 

18,251.000 

17,622.000 

100.000 


74.683,900 

18.251,000 

17,622,000 

100,000 


101, 875. 500 
17,933,000 
3. 783,  OOO 
5.875,000 

129,466,500 


53, 067, 000 

17.683.000 
3.  783.  000 
5.125,000 

79, 658. 000 


88.961.500 

17.683.000 
3,  783,  OOO 
5, 125.  000 

115.552.500 


85,312.500 

17.683.000 
3.783.000 
5.125,000 

111.903.500 


RECAPITULATION  BY  FUNDS 

General  fund 

Highway  lund 

Highway  (und  (parking  account) 

Water  fund 

Sanitary  sewage  works  fund 

Metropolitan  area  sanitary  sewage  works  fund 


Total,  all  funds. 


>  Includes  $40,100,000  contained  in  S.  Doc.  54. 
2  Includes  $10,000,000  contained  in  S.  Doc.  54. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  total  sum  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ferees is  $500,954,300.  This  sum  is  S4,- 
005,800  under  the  Senate  recommenda- 
tion, $37,616,600  over  the  House  bill, 
and  $31,241,900  under  the  total  revised 
budget  estimate. 

The  Federal  payment  was  fixed  at 
$63,979,200.  There  was  no  change  in  the 
loan  authority  of  $79,200,000  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
gratification  that  I  comment  upon  the 
results  of  the  conference  report  of  the 
other  body. 

The  bill  is  a  good  bill,  even  with  the 
adjustments  that  were  made  in  confer- 
ence. The  thing  that  is  particularly  no- 
table is  that  while  the  bulk  of  the  adjust- 
ment necessarily  came  in  the  capital 
outlay  and  the  items  consisting  of  the 
junior  high  school,  the  Federal  City 
College,  the  technical  institute,  the  play- 


368,423.766 

470.255,373 

402.  205.  573 

443.891.073 

439.  885, 273 

30, 927, 163 

35, 633, 996 

35,635,996 

35,  559. 896 

35.  559. 896 

1.264.700 

915,600 

915.600 

915.600 

915.600 

12. 068. 340 

13,466,396 

13.445.796 

13.453.8% 

13.453.896 

9.054.031 

11,848,235 

11,058,135 

11,063.035 

11,063,035 

74, 900 

76,600 

76, 600 

76. 600 

76.600 

421.812,900 

>  532,1%,  200 

463,  337,  700 

504,960,100 

500.954,300 

1  Includes  a  net  increase  of  $6,139,000  contained  in  S,  Doc.  54. 


grounds,  the  swimming  pool,  and  the 
farm  cottages,  in  the  District  training 
school,  the  fact  remains  that  these  items 
in  their  respective  categories  were  items 
of  the  lowest  priority  in  each  instance — 
not  necessarily  at  this  time  the  lowest. 
but  of  the  lower  order.  And,  of  course,  by 
reason  of  the  achievement  of  the  better 
items  in  the  budget  at  this  time,  it  will 
improve  their  priority  the  next  go- 
around. 

Obviously,  since  the  appropriations 
process  is  a  matter  of  asserting  priori- 
ties as  against  a  limited  amount  of 
money,  everything  cannot  be  done  at  one 
time. 

I  concur  in  the  idea  that  this  is  a  good 
bill  and  that  the  committees  did  very 
well. 

I  might  say  further  that  the  confer- 
ence report  and  its  success  is  further 
testimony  to  the  very  splendid  leader- 
ship of  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  whole 
conference  report  is  not  as  satisfactory 
as  many  would  wish.  There  are  many 
things  pertaining  to  education  and  other 
matters  that  I  am  not  very  happy  about. 
There  were  discussions  which  we  had  on 
questions  of  busing  and  other  matters. 
The  provision  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  ability  of  Government 
employees  to  get  their  salaries,  at  least 


for  a  little  while,  is  contained  in  the  bill 
I  think  that  is  all  for  the  good.  The  bill 
is  being  speeded  on  its  way  to  the  White 
House  for  that  reason.  Many  people  in 
Government  departments  are  assured 
concerning  our  responsibility.  Having  sat 
in  the  conference  personally — I  have  sat 
in  many,  as  everybody  knows — I  was 
personally  surprised  at  .some  of  the  rather 
hard  rock  upon  which  many  of  these 
things  foundered. 

I  rise  to  speak  because  those  who  would 
criticize  what  was  done  have  a  right  to 
feel  that  I  am  on  their  side.  I  can  tell 
them  that  with  the  attitude  of  resistance 
to  change  and  the  even  much  more  severe 
cutting  than  is  being  done  was  such  on 
the  part  of  the  conferees  of  the  other 
body — and  for  very  sincere  reasons  which 
they  hold  very  dear — that  I  think  the 
result  is  something  creditable  to  our 
chairman. 

I  am  fully  cognizant  of  the  difficulties 
which  were  faced  in  many  of  these  items. 
I  leave  out  matters  of  ideology  and  pol- 
icy, which  we  can  differ  on,  but  as  far 
as  the  hard  money  items  are  concerned, 
I  "-hink  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd]  did  all  he  could  to  sustain  the 
Senate  position  which  was  a  more  gener- 
ous position  than  the  House  position. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  for  his  remarks.  I  express  my 
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gratitude  also  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  HRUSKA]. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  were  both  present 
at  the  conference  and  contributed  in 
great  measure  to  the  sustaining  of  the 
Senate  position. 

I  express  my  thanks  to  them  and  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
jjiRi],  who  also  participated  in  the  con- 
ference and  did  excellent  work. 

Again  I  thank  our  clerk,  Mr.  Merrick, 
and  again,  as  my  colleague  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  has  said,  I  think  this  is 
8  good  bill,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  worth 
commenting  on  the  speed  with  which 
this  bill  has  been  brought  to  the  floor. 
Since  last  Thursday,  which  was  the  date 
of  the  windup  of  the  hearings  on  the  biU, 
we  have  been  able  to  mark  up  the  bill  in 
subcommittee  and  full  committee  and 
have  Senate  action  and  conference  action 
on  the  bill. 

I  also  wish  to  say.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  conferees  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Capitol  were  most  considerate.  It  should 
be  said,  in  fairhess  to  the  House  con- 
ferees,  that   at  the   time   the   bill   was 
marked  up  by  the  House  subcommittee, 
the  budget  was  not  as  clear  as  it  was 
when  our    committee    gave    considera- 
tion to   the  many   items   therein.   The 
budget  was  out  of  balance  as  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  committee,  and  I 
feel  certain  that  many  of  the  items  that 
the  Senate  restored  would  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  in  the  first  place  by  the 
House  committee  had  the  House  been 
able  to  work  with  the  revenues  which 
were  made  available  to  the  Senate  com- 
mittee by  virtue  of  the  passage  of  the 
revenue    bill    just    within    the    past    2 
weeks.  So  a  great  deal  of  credit  should 
go  to  the  House  conferees.  They   were 
most  considerate  and  most  cooperative 
and  reasonable  in  their  approach  to  the 
Senate  additions. 

It  was  really  a  pleasure  to  work  In 
conference  with  the  House  conferees,  and 
certainly  a  great  pleasure  to  work  in 
conference  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  who  all 
along  the  way  has  given  such  fine  and 
able  support  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 
The  report  was  agreed  to. 


THE    OBSERVANCE    OP    VETERANS 
DAY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
Saturday,  November  11,  the  Nation  will 
pause  to  honor  our  veterans  who  have 
faithfully  served  this  country  in  time  of 
need  and  who  are  represented  today  by 
our  servicemen  and  women  in  Vietnam 
and  Korea,  as  well  as  those  in  the  United 
States  and  other  coimtrles  abroad. 

There  is  no  group  that  deserves  more 
consideration  than  our  veterans,  for  we 
would  have  no  country  today  if  it  were 
not  for  their  sacrifices  and  efforts. 

I  think  all  Americans  recognize  this  but 
are  bewildered  as  to  what  effort  they 
can  make  as  individuals  to  demonstrate 
their  support  and  Interest  In  our  veterans 


and  especially  those  who  have  served  in 
Vietnam. 

There  are  many  ways  such  expressions 
can  be  made.  Our  businessmen  in  civic 
clubs  coiUd  make  an  effort  to  have  re- 
turned servicemen  as  their  luncheon 
guests,  our  wives  and  mothers  could  in- 
vite servicemen  into  their  homes  for  din- 
ner after  chiirch  services,  and  our  young 
people  can  aid  in  mailing  packages  to 
the  men  on  the  frontline  in  Vietnam  and 
Korea,  and  In  other  distant  posts. 

I  would  also  like  to  urge  that  our  citi- 
zens, either  as  individuals  or  through 
church  and  civic  groups,  make  an  effort 
to  visit  our  wounded  servicemen  who  are 
recuperating  in  veteran  and  military 
hospitals  throughout  the  country.  I  have 
had  occasion  to  visit  many  of  our 
wounded  servicemen  and  other  veterans 
at  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  in  Washing- 
ton, and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  visits  these  men  receive  from 
relative  strangers  is  a  great  morale 
booster  for  them.  It  is  also  good  for  the 
heart  of  the  one  doing  the  visiting,  for  it 
brings  about  an  identity  with  the  greater 
sacrifice  these  young  men  have  made  in 
the  defense  of  their  country. 

Our  various  veteran  organizations  are 
already  doing  an  excellent  job  in  this 
area,  but  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
more  effort  from  nonveteran  bodies  such 
as  church  and  civic  groups. 

In  the  past  2  years  Congress  has 
passed  two  major  laws  which  provide 
benefits  to  veterans  of  service  since 
January  31,  1955.  They  are  the  Veterans' 
Readjustment  Benefits  Act  approved 
March  3,  1966,  and  the  Veterans'  Pen- 
sion and  Readjustment  Assistance  Act 
of  1967. 

The  act  approved  in  1966  provides  a 
new  program  of  home  and  farm  loans 
for  veterans  of  active  military  service 
after  January  31,  1955,  and  to  certain 
members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 
Under  this  law  eligible  veterans  and 
servicemen  may  obtain  GI  loans  made 
by  private  lenders  for  homes  and  farms 
and,  in  certain  designated  areas,  direct 
loans  made  by  VA  for  homes  and  farm 
houses. 

The  second  act  passed  in  1967  provides 
additional  benefits  to  the  veteran  of  the 
Vietnam  era  which  is  defined  as  the  pe- 
riod beginning  August  5.  1964,  and  end- 
ing on  a  date  to  be  determined  by  the 
President  or  the  Congress.  The  Vietnam 
era  is  classified  as  a  period  of  wartime 
providing  benefits  to  eligible  veterans 
similar  in  most  respects  to  those  granted 
the  Korean  conflict  veterans. 

Other  worthy  bills  to  help  our  veterans 
are  before  the  present  Congress  and  de- 
serve passage.  Just  today  I  have  joined 
as  a  cosponsor  of  a  bill  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bttr- 
dick]  to  give  servicemen  In  Vietnam  the 
equivalent  of  the  free  insurance  cover- 
age that  existed  during  the  Korean  war. 
But  on  Veterans  Day  we  honor  all  our 
veterans,  not  only  those  who  are  pres- 
ently serving  In  our  Armed  Forces.  We 
also  see  this  day  as  a  special  period  to 
remember  those  who  have  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice.  Many  a  family  will  jour- 
ney to  some  national  cemetery  this  week- 
end to  walk  among  the  graves  marked 
simply  with  white  crosses,  for  this  day 


has  an  extra  meaning  to  those  left 
behind. 

There  are  approximately  26  million 
veterans,  ranging  from  the  youngest  vet- 
eran of  Vietnam  to  the  oldest  cam- 
paigner of  the  Spanish-American  War. 

With  their  families  and  dependents, 
veterans  make  up  about  half  our  na- 
tional population  which  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  200  million  mark. 

These  men  and  women  have  helped 
write  the  history  books  for  America,  and 
have  bolstered  our  national  pride  with 
gallant  performances  at  such  places  as 
Concord.  Valley  Forge,  New  Orleans,  Ver- 
dun, Belleau  Wood.  Guadalcanal,  the 
Bulge,  Pork  Chop  Hill,  Heartbreak  Ridge, 
Chu  Lai,  and  Con  Thein.  In  all,  since 
our  Nation  began,  1,002,000  have  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice,  and  the  26  million 
we  salute  this  weekend  remain  the  living 
symbol  of  the  life  pulse  of  our  democracy. 

I  am  proud  to  salute  all  of  them  and 
to  say  to  each:  "A  job  well  done." 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  meridian  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <&t  6 
o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.m.i  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  November  13. 
1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATTONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  9,  1967: 

In  the  Air  Force 
MaJ.  Gen.  Richard  P.  Klocko,  FR1327. 
Regular  Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  poeltlonB 
of  Importance  and  responsibility  designated 
by  the  President  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general,  under  the  provisions  of  section  8066, 
title  10  of  the  United  States  CSode. 

Postmasters 

The  following  named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters: 

ALABAMA 

Geraldine  E.  DeShlelds,  Forest  Home.  Ala. 
in  place  of  R.  M.  DeShlelds.  deceased. 

ARIZONA 

Helen  A  Staton,  Lake  Havasu  City.  Ariz.. 
In  place  of  office  established   April   1.   1966. 

GEOBOIA 

Luther  L.  Tankersley.  Jr..  Evans,  Ga..  In 
place  of  Guy  Freeman.  Jr..  resigned. 

KANSAS 

Lonlta  A.  HUlman,  Hazelton.  Kans.,  In  place 
of  J.  L.  Walnjscott,  retired. 

LOUISUNA 

June  T.  Magee.  Keatchle,  I^.,  in  place  of 
T.  E.  Adams,  transferred. 

MASSACHTTSETTS 

Mary  E.  Forbes,  North  Bellingham,  Maos.. 
In  place  of  M.  T.  Baader.  retired. 

MISSOX7XI 

Clarence  M.  Craig.  Green  Castle.  Mo.,  in 
place  of  C.  O.  Riddle,  retired. 

Donald  S.  Beeson.  Perryvllle,  Mo..  In  place 
of  H.  L.  Schlattman,  retired. 

NrW    TORK 

William  H.  Boening.  Franklin,  N.T.,  In 
place  of  E.  S.  Finch,  retired. 

John  F.  Sweeney,  Glen  Cove.  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  C.  A.  Campbell,  reUred. 
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NORTH    CAROLINA 

William  R.  Todd,  Jr.,  Caatle  Hayne,  N.C., 
In  place  of  E.  S.  Mishoe,  retired. 

NORTH   DAKOTA 

Warren  B.  Boota,  Emmet,  N.  Dak..  In  place 
Of  R.  A.  HIU,  resigned. 

OHIO 

Norbert  P.  Langhals,  Cloverdale,  Ohio.  In 
place  of  J.  H.  Langhals,  retired. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Herbert  W.  Roser,  Ardmore,  Pa..  In  place 
of  J.  F.  Morris,  transferred. 

Frederick  O.  Hesse,  Port  Washington.  Pa.. 
In  place  of  D.  J.  McHenry.  retired. 

Floyd  P.  Frederick,  New  Enterprise,  Pa, 
In  place  of  D.  C.  Clapper,  retired. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Richard  L.  Copeland,  Anderson,  S.C,  In 
place  of  E.  C.  McCants,  retired. 


VIRGINIA 

Charles  C.  Bunting,  Highland  Springs,  Va 
In  place  of  L.  H.  Suddlth,  Jr.,  retired.'      ' 

WASHINGTON 

Howard  P.  Martin,  Camas,  Wash.,  in  place 
Of  N.  P.  Reeder,  deceased. 

WISCONSIN 

Martin  L.  Kaster,  Cuba  City,  Wis.,  in  place 
of  B.  J.  Paherty,  retired. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  Facts  About  the  Latest  Effort  To 
Sabotage  SBA  and  the  Antipoverty 
Loan  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  9.  1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr,  Speaker, 
In  view  of  the  current  discussion  and  cer- 
tain misrepresentations  being  made  In 
regard  to  my  recommendation  that  sec- 
tions 404  and  406  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Amendments  of  1967  be  deleted 
and  stricken,  I  want  to  make  certain  ad- 
ditional information  available  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues,  the  Nation's  5 
million  small  businessmen  and  the 
American  people. 

I  want  to  reiterate  the  position  of  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee — and 
my  position  as  chairman — that  sections 
404  and  406  should  be  stricken  because 
they  constitute  an  assault  upon  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  the  efifectiveness  of  the 
antipoverty  small  business  loan  program. 

There  are  those  who  are  attempting  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  recommendation 
to  delete  these  provisions  Is  an  effort  to 
destroy  the  antipoverty  loan  program. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth — nothing  could  be  further  afield — 
nothing  could  be  further  removed  from 
the  facts  and  experience. 

The  deletion  of  these  provisions  will 
continue  the  operation  of  these  programs 
of  SBA  on  an  orderly,  efficient  and  effec- 
tive basis  rather  than  create  divisive, 
wasteful  duplication  between  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce, 

A  review  of  the  history  of  the  antl- 
povery  loan  program  is  In  order  to  put 
the  matter  in  perspective. 

This  program  was  established  In  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  an 
act  which  Included  the  provision  that  the 
EWrector  of  OEO  would  establish  criteria 
to  assure  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
antipoverty  programs  between  urban  and 
rural  areas.  Authority  in  the  program 
was  divided  between  SBA  and  OEO. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  testimony 
l)efore  our  Small  Business  Committee 
showed  that  this  arrangement  was  in- 
efficient, created  long  delays,  resulted 
in  an  Inequitable  distribution  of  loans, 
and  In  effect  established  a  monopoly  on 
antipoverty  loans  In  our  big  cities. 


Our  committee  received  reports  and 
testlmonj'  in  regard  to  the  fact  that  the 
establishment  of  organizations  known 
as  small  business  development  centers  in 
our  major  cities  had  excluded  small  town 
and  rural  areas. 

All  antipoverty  loans  approved  by  SBA 
first  had  to  receive  the  endorsement  of 
these  centers. 

Efforts  by  rural  communities  and  rural 
small  businessmen  to  obtain  such  loans 
were  repeatedly  rejected. 

This  matter  was  studied  thoroughly  in 
our  committee  hearings  In  July  1966. 

At  that  time  I  asked  the  then  SBA  Ad- 
ministrator Boutin  this  question: 

Under  prevailing  policies  a  small  business- 
man cannot  get  a  Title  IV  (antipoverty)  loan 
unless  It  Is  processed  through  the  small  busi- 
ness development  center? 

Mr.  Boutin.  That  Is  correct. 

In  other  words,  OEO  refused  to  ap- 
prove these  centers  in  rural  areas,  with 
a  few  exceptions.  The  result  was  that  75 
percent  of  the  antipoverty  loans  were 
being  made  In  the  urban  areas  and  only 
25  percent  In  niral  and  small  town 
areas — in  violation  of  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  OEO  Act. 

There  was  testimony  before  congres- 
sional committees  by  OEO  officials  indi- 
cating they  did  not  consider  themselves 
competent  to  direct  this  business  loan 
program  and  that  SBA  should  assume 
sole  responsibility. 

An  amendment  was  Introduced  to  this 
effect  and  was  adopted  in  1966.  And,  I 
understand.  OEO  is  not  asking  for  the 
current  proposal  to  revert  to  divided  au- 
thority. 

The  performance  of  the  program  be- 
fore and  after  the  passage  of  this 
amendment  is  proof  that  Congress  was 
correct  in  vesting  this  authority  in  SBA. 

Before  SBA  was  given  sole  authority, 
the  program  was  administered  on  an 
inequitable  basis  and  many  areas  of  the 
Nation  were  excluded.  Since  SBA  was 
given  authority  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram, there  has  been  a  more  equitable 
distribution  with  an  estimated  60  per- 
cent of  the  loans  made  Ln  urban  areas 
and  40  percent  in  small  town  and  rural 
areas. 

The  volume  of  loans  under  the  pro- 
gram has  Increased  substantially,  since 
SBA  was  given  sole  authority  to  admin- 
ister the  program.  During  the  22-month 
period  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment vesting  the  authority  in  SBA — un- 
der the  small  business  development  cen- 
ter program — antlpo»?erty  loans  totaled 
2,800  for  $29  million. 

After  SBA  was  given  sole  authority, 
3,112  loans  were  made  in  the  12-month 


period  ending  last  month  for  a  total  of 
$32  million.  In  other  words,  SBA  in  a  year 
of  direct  authority  was  able  to  achieve 
substantially  better  results  than  were 
achieved  in  22  months  with  divided  au- 
thority. 

SBA  has  the  knowledge — the  know- 
how — and  the  expertise  to  administer  the 
program  properly — and  is  doing  so.  We 
should  not  revert  to  inefficiency  and  dup- 
lication. 

In  regard  to  section  406  there  is  an- 
other danger.  Over  a  period  of  2  years 
there  have  been  repeated  efforts  to  shift 
SBA  and  its  operations  to  the  big  busi- 
ness-oriented Department  of  Commerce. 

This  too  has  been  tried  before — and  its 
failure  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress created  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration to  give  the  small  businessman 
an  effective  voice  and  an  effective  agency 
to  represent  his  Interests  in  Washlngtoa 

Let  us  not  dilute  the  independence  of 
SBA — let  us  not  return  the  small  busi- 
ness assistance  functions  to  the  big  bus- 
iness-oriented Department  of  Commerce. 

These  are  the  facts. 


Polish  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  9,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  Satur- 
day, November  U,  we  will  pause  to  pay 
proper  reverence  to  the  American  vet- 
erans of  all  wars  who  have  fought  to 
keep  our  country  independent. 

At  the  same  time,  the  people  of  Poland 
will  be  prevented  by  their  Communist 
dictators  from  commemorating  the  an- 
niversary of  their  Independence  Novem- 
ber 11.  1918,  a  day  on  which  Polish  in- 
dependence was  proclaimed  at  the  close 
of  World  War  I. 

In  the  period  from  November  1918,  to 
September  1,  1939,  when  Poland  fell  vic- 
tim to  the  Nazi  invasion,  the  country 
underwent  a  steady  building  process  and 
had  developed  Into  a  fioiu^shing  democ- 
racy. 

Since  the  close  of  World  War  U,  the 
Polish  people  have  found  themselves  un- 
der the  heel  of  a  Soviet-imposed  Com- 
munist dictatorship. 

Polish  Independence  Day,  which  can- 
not be  celebrated  in  Poland,  Is.  neverthe- 
less, celebrated  by  Poles  scattered 
throughout   the   free   world   who   con- 
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scientlously  and  properly  continue  their 
efforts  on  behalf  of  freedom  and  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  a  legitimate 
government  and  true  freedom  will  be 
restored  to  Poland. 


Pending  Economic  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  9,  1967 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a 
recent  report  to  residents  of  the  13th 
Congressional  District,  Illinois,  I  dis- 
cussed the  pending  economic  crisis. 
The  text  of  the  report  follows: 

Taxes  and  Inflation — Economic  Crisis 

Our  country  faces  a  serious  economic 
crisis.  The  President  requested  too  much 
Federal  spending.  The  Congress  authorized 
smd  appropriated  too  much.  The  Administra- 
tion Is  now  spending  too  much.  The  result  is 
that  a  deficit  In  excess  of  $30  blUlon  is  a 
probability.  The  result  Is  that  a  deficit  In 
excess  of  $30  billion  Is  a  probability.  This 
promises  Inflation,  tight  money,  high  Inter- 
est rates,  and  an  increasingly  serious  bal- 
ance of  payments  problem. 

The  failure  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
establish  priorities  In  spending  has  brought 
about  this  economic  crisis.  What  does  it 
really  mean?  It  means  that  the  inflationary 
spiral  has  now  reached  an  annual  rate  of 
4  4  percent.  It  means  the  cost  of  living  has 
risen  12.6  percent  since  January  of  1961.  It 
means  a  serious  hardship  on  all  citizens,  but, 
particularly,  the  poor  and  the  elderly  living 
on  fixed  incomes  and  forced  to  stretch  a 
fixed  number  of  dollars  to  purchase  food, 
clothes,  and  housing — the  barest  necessities 
of  life — which  cost  more  each  month.  And 
It  can't  be  done.  It  means  a  cruel,  unfair, 
and  unnecessary  tax  on  all. 

The  deficit — a  gap  between  expenditures 
and  revenues — could  be  narrowed  or  closed 
by  Incresislng  revenues  (more  taxes),  by  re- 
ducing Federal  expenditures,  or  by  both. 
The  President  pleads  for  a  10  per  cent  in- 
crease in  individual  and  corporate  Inconie 
taxes  to  narrow  the  gap,  and  he  criticizes 
Congress  for  not  promptly  responding.  The 
Administration  tells  Congress  to  continue 
to  provide  excessive  authority  to  spend  and 
also  to  provide  additional  tax  revenues  and 
then  the  Administration  may  reduce  the 
deficit.  This  is  strange  logic.  To  meet  a  frac- 
tion of  the  promises  made,  the  Administra- 
tion could  spend  all  additional  tax  reve- 
nues without  reducing  the  deficit  a  dime, 
and  then  ask  for  yet  another  tax  Increase. 

NOW    YOTJ    SEE    IT,    NOW    YOU    D0N"T 

This  is  the  same  Administration  that  re- 
ceived front  page  publicity  on  a  proposed 
$3  billion  freeze  on  spending  In  the  faU  of 
1966.  Today,  if  one  checked  on  what  actually 
happened,  it  would  be  found  that  the  publi- 
cized "cut"  of  $3  billion  was  spent  by  the 
spring  of  1967.  The  "cut"  never  happened. 
Administration  promises  of  frugality  ob- 
viously cannot  be  relied  upon  when  the 
checkbook  Is  handy,  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  there  are  sufllclent  funds  In  the  bank. 

The  President  haa  the  power  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures, let  there  be  no  doutit  about  it. 
But  he  has  not  done  so.  In  fact,  to  show  he 
win  not,  he  has  not  only  asked  for  new 
taxes,  but  he  has  failed  to  veto  any  of  the 
appropriations  bills  thus  far  passed.  Congress, 
therefore,  must  restrict  the  Administration's 


power  to  spend  by  imposing  a  limit  on  total 
funds  to  be  spent.  Such  an  attempt  to  re- 
strict total  expenditures  was  passed  by  the 
House  on  October  18  in  an  amendment  to  the 
Continuing  Appropriations  Resolution  of 
1968,  which  would  require  that  the  Presi- 
dent reduce  expenditures  in  this  fiscal  year 
by  more  than  $5  billion.  The  amendment, 
however,  has  not  been  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

Congress  also  has  the  power  to  reduce 
specific  appropriations  to  sums  below  the  re- 
quests of  the  Administration.  Unfortunately, 
amendments  to  five  of  the  major  omnlbuB 
appropriations  bills  to  restrict  expenditures 
to  95  per  cent  of  the  total  amounts  appropri- 
ated have  been  approved  by  the  House  In  only 
two  of  the  five  instances,  and  both  of  those 
provisions  were  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

BUCKPASSING    MUST    STOP 

The  buck  cannot  be  passed  much  longer. 
Congress  and  the  Administration  are  both  re- 
sponsible. Failure  to  act  will  Inflict  the  doubly 
cruel  tax  of  Inflation  on  all  Americans.  The 
Majority  leadership  of  the  Congress  professes 
a  desire  to  cut  spending  if  the  President  wUl 
provide  the  guidelines  as  to  where  the  cuts 
should  be  made.  The  Administration  promises 
some  spending  cuts  if  the  Congress  goes  along 
with  a  tax  Increase.  The  Congress  appropri- 
ates, the  Executive  spends.  The  real  power 
to  control  Inflation  and  to  control  the  size 
of  the  deficit  must  be  exercised  by  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  controlling  the  rate  of  expendi- 
tures In  a  given  fiscal  year  and  seeing  that 
It  relates  to  revenues.  If  both  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  Branches  fail,  the  people  ipill 
suffer  the  serious  effects  of  inflation — and 
they  should  know  why. 


The  Fractional  Orbital  Bombardment 
System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

OF   mAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  9,  1967 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
McNamara's  sudden  announcement  that 
the  Soviet  Union  may  be  testing  an 
orbital  bomb  has  prompted  speculation 
as  to  the  Integrity  of  the  Outer  Space 
Treaty  ratified  only  a  month  ago.  If  the 
Secretary  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  the 
Russians  "may"  be  testing  such  a 
weapon,  past  experience  would  indicate 
that  indeed  they  are. 

The  fractional  orbital  bombardment 
system,  as  the  Secretary  calls  it,  is  now 
the  subject  of  considerable  debate  on 
whether  or  not  it  violates  the  treaty.  Part 
of  the  discussion  revolves  around  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "orbit."  Secretary 
McNamara  said  that  "They  have  agreed 
not  to  place  warheads  In  full  orbit,"  while 
Murrey  Marder,  writing  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  speciilates  that  the  Russians 
might  well  be  challenged  on  whether  the 
term  orbit  applies  to  parts  of  a  full  orbit 
or  not  and  noted  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  sidestepped  all  questions  about 
the  legality  of  the  Russian  tests. 

The  Space  Treaty  used  the  word  orbit 
in  the  following  manner: 

states  Parties  to  the  treaty  undertake  not 
to  place  In  orbit  around  the  Earth  any  objects 
carrying  nuclear  weapons  or  any  other  kinds 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 


The  word  orbit  Is  used  in  Its  noun  form, 
and  according  to  Webster's  Dictionary  Is 
defined  as  "a  path  described  by  one  body 
or  object  in  Its  re%'olutlon  about  another." 
To  place  an  object  "In  orbit"  then,  la 
placing  it  "in"  this  path,  and  it  does  not 
require  that  it  travel  one  complete 
revolution. 

Perhaps  each  Nation  has  its  own  defi- 
nition. Regrettably  there  Is  no  legal  In- 
terpretation of  the  word  available.  To  my 
mind,  however,  the  Russians  have  not 
only  violated  the  spirit  of  the  agreement, 
but  the  word  as  well. 

Administration  officials  testifying  be- 
fore the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  concluded  that  there  was  no  vio- 
lation because  a  full  orbit  was  not 
achieved  and  because  there  was  no  proof 
that  a  nuclear  warhead  was  attached. 

But  Marder 's  column  adds  a  most  dis- 
turbing footnote: 

Once  a  warhead  was  attached  ...  it  could 
be  a  moot  point  whether  the  space  treaty 
was  violated,  because  the  world  could  then 
be  in  the  midst  of  World  War  in. 

During  debate  on  the  treaty  It  was  said 
that  a  philosophy  of  openness  suid  broad 
applicability  permeates  the  treaty.  A 
statement  prepared  by  the  Senate  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  Committee 
said: 

The  policy  of  the  treaty  may  deter  some 
nations  from  attempting  to  acquire  the  tech- 
nological capability  to  orbit  weapons  of  mass 
destruction. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  one  word 
"may,"  because  I  think  that  characterizes 
the  hope  that  underUes  the  treaty — the 
hope  that  the  Soviets  will  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  aggressive  possibility — 
the  hope  that  they  will  live  up  to  the 
spirit  of  the  declarations  of  the  treaty — a 
hope  that  we  should  have  known  was 
merely  self-delusion — a  hope  that  has 
now  been  shattered. 

When  Senate  ratification  occurred  last 
April,  the  American  people  were  given 
the  usual  assurances  that  the  treaty  was 
a  reliable  guarantee  against  the  hostile 
use  of  space.  Leading  the  debate  at  that 
time  was  the  senior  Senator  from  my 
State,  Frank  Church. 

Senator  Chttrch  recalled  that  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  had 
Issued  statements  several  years  ago  say- 
ing that  "each  would  not  station  or 
otherwise  place  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction in  the  orbit  around  the  earth." 

In  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  such 
statements  are  remarkable  for  their 
naivete. 

Speaking  of  the  "open  access"  pro- 
vision by  which  one  party  to  the  treaty 
may  insure  that  other  states  are  com- 
plying. Senator  Church  said : 

There  are  no  comparable  inspection  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  objects  In  orbit. 
The  treaty,  however,  places  no  restric- 
tion on  our  right  to  observe.  It  guarantees 
freedom  of  access  to  all  parts  of  space.  Thus 
we  must  rely  on  our  unilateral  capability  to 
monitor  compliance  by  other  parties.  Our 
capability  in  this  respect  has  been  thor- 
oughly reviewed  by  otir  very  best  mlUtary 
authorities.  We  have  been  clearly  and  forth- 
rightly  assured  that  we  prefer  to  rely  on  our 
own  monitoring  capabilities  and  that  we  can 
do  the  Job.  I  am.  therefore,  satisfied  that  our 
national  security  Is  in  no  way  Jeopardized 
by  the  lack  of  an  Inspection  provision  for 
orbiting  objects. 
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To  bolster  his  own  conclusion,  the  Sen- 
ator also  offered  this  reassurance: 

The  conclusion  reached  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  was  that  we  can  rely  on  our  uni- 
lateral capabilities  to  monitor  the  no-bombs- 
In-orblt  provision.  The  security  of  the  United 
States  will  be  fully  preserved. 

In  view  of  such  assurances.  I  was 
rather  surprised  to  read  an  article  in  the 
November  7  issue  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  The  article  discussed  the  im- 
pact of  the  orbital  bomb  on  the  current 
hearings  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  saying: 

In  view  of  the  propect  of  new  terror  weap- 
ons cruising  far  overhead,  administration  wit- 
nesses will  be  pressed  to  thoroughly  explore 
the  rationale  behind  the  nation's  present 
strategic  stance. 

Many  persona,  Including  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Stair,  believe  the  administration  should 
develop  a  heavy  ABM  defense  to  cope  with 
Soviet  strategic  missiles. 

Without  going  into  the  need  for  devel- 
opment of  a  heavy  ABM  system,  I  cannot 
help  wondering  about  the  relationship 
between  this  statement  and  the  pleasant 
reassurances  we  were  given  last  April. 

If  monitoring  Is  so  effective,  why  the 
sudden  cry  for  building  the  heavy  ABM 
system?  Our  experts  in  evaluating  the 
tests  must  have  come  to  some  rather 
ominous  conclusions. 

The  treaty  provides  in  article  XT  that 
all  parties  shall  "inform  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  of  the 
nature,  conduct,  locations  and  results 
of  activities  in  outer  space." 

So  let  us  ask  the  United  Nations  to 
make  Inquiry  under  this  provision  as  to 
the  exact  nature  of  these  experiments 
and  let  the  U.N.  determine  whether  the 
Russian  missile  Is  in  reality  a  weapon  of 
mass  destruction.  Should  the  Russians 
refuse  to  cooperate,  then  the  treaty  will 
have  served  a  useful  purpose  In  holding 
up  to  the  world  the  folly  of  negotiations 
with  the  Cbmmunists. 

I  have  written  to  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg today  requesting  that  he  take  the 
initial  steps  toward  implementing  this 
provision. 

If  there  is  a  certain  consistency  In 
broken  Russian  agreements,  it  is  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  series  of  paradoxes  by 
which  such  acts  are  greeted  In  this 
country. 

A  few  days  ago.  thousands  demon- 
strated outside  the  Pentagon  against 
American  "warmongers."  Where  are  the 
protesters  now? 

And  those  who  deplored  the  decision  to 
build  a  thin  antibalUstlc  missile  system — 
where  are  the  protesters  now? 

What  a  strange  sight  It  has  been  to  see 
the  administration  in  effect  defending 
the  Russians  in  this  matter.  Secretarj" 
McNamara  said.  'I'm  not  concerned" — a 
rather  startling  statement  from  the  man 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  de- 
fending the  American  people. 

Those  who  negotiated  the  treaty  knew 
that  three  tests  occurred  while  talks 
were  in  progress.  Six  more  took  place 
between  the  time  that  the  Senate  rati- 
fied the  treaty  and  Its  implementation 
October  10.  and  there  have  been  two 
more  since  then. 

Instead  of  reality,  our  country's  lead- 
ers have  fed  us  dreams.  They  want  so 
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badly  to  be  friends  with  the  enemy  that 
they  Ignore  the  fact  that  it  is  Russian 
weapons  which  kill  American  boys  in 
Vietnam.  They  wanted  the  treaty  so 
badly  that  they  were  willing  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  even  as  the  Russians  negoti- 
ated a  peace-in-space  agreement,  they 
were  testing  a  weapon  of  war  in  space. 
On  such  fond  hopes  Is  man's  destruc- 
tion built. 

If  a  robber  came  up  behind  you  and 
jabbed  a  gun  In  your  back,  you  would  not 
really  know  whether  or  not  it  was  a  gun. 
But  it  would  be  foolish  to  assume  that 
it  was  not.  By  the  same  token,  the  fact 
that  Russia  has  signed  a  piece  of  paper 
saying  they  will  not  put  a  nuclear  war- 
head in  space  is  hardly  proof  that  they 
are  not  preparing  to  do  just  that.  Based 
upon  the  evidence  and  on  our  past  ex- 
perience with  the  Communists  of  bad 
faith  and  broken  treaties,  we  had  bet- 
ter take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to 
counter  this  threat. 


The   Battle  for   SBCD'$ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  9,  1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  fight  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  small  basiness  development  cen- 
ters is  a  mismatched  battle  with  the  po- 
tential participants  of  the  program — low- 
income  Negroes  and  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans— clearly  on  the  weaker  side.  The 
forces  arrayed  against  the  SBCDs  and 
the  historj'  of  this  effort  to  shuttle  the 
program  are  clearly  explicated  in  the 
recent  article  by  Rowland  Evans  and 
Robert  Novak,  "Negro  Entrepreneurs  in 
City  Slums  Imperiled  by  Small  Business 
Lobby."  The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 
Congressman  Steiger,  has  certainly  cred- 
ited himself  by  leading  the  forces  in  the 
House,  and  he  will  find  many  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike  in  support  of  him 
when  this  test  comes.  A  very  important 
endorsement  of  the  program  came  In  the 
recent  recommendation  adopted  at  the 
poverty  hearings  of  the  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee on  Mexican  American  Affairs  In  El 
Paso,  Tex. 

At   this   point   in   the   Record,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Evans  and 
Novak  column  and  the  legislative  recom- 
mendation be  reprinted,  as  follows: 
Negro      ENTREPRENEtras      in      Citt     Slums 
Imperiled  by   Small  Business  Lobby 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
Amid  the  debris  of  the  current  House  de- 
bate on  the  poverty  program,  aid  for  strug- 
gling Negro  businessmen  In  the  big  city  slums 
Is   likely   to   be   stomped   to   death    by   the 
muscular  small  business  lobby. 

That  lobby  Is  a  rare  combination  of  trained 
lobbylstfi,  crafty  bureaucrats,  and  senior 
members  of  Congress  who  can  and  do  get 
things  done  Since  mid-October,  It  has  been 
operating  with  Immense  success  to  strip  from 
the  poverty  bill  a  special  program  of  loans 
and  technical  assistance  for  slum  entrepre- 
neurs. 


What  makes  this  so  Important  Is  that 
Negro  ownership  of  slum  businesses  Is  be 
coming  even  more  important  than  Job  ere" 
atlon  as  the  economic  issue  of  the  slums  Fot 
Instance,  a  new  slogan  In  Harlem  U-  "We  had 
full  employment  on  the  pl.antatlons  too" 
Yet,  In  the  malaise  of  the  Great  Socletv 
today,  the  White  House  seems  utterly  obUvi- 
ous  of  this  Important  question. 

A  special  program  of  helping  slum  entre 
preneurs  was  put  into  President  Johnson's 
original  poverty  bill  in  1964.  It  grew  rapidly 
with  establishment  of  some  50  big  city 
offices  where  slum  businessmen  could  eet 
help  and  apply  for  loans. 

ThU  quickly  aroused  In  the  small-business 
lobby  fears  that  the  more  Federal  money 
poured  into  Negro  slums,  the  less  the  white 
Main  Street  merchants  would  receive  More- 
over, the  Main  Street  merchants  have  stead! 
fast  allies  in  both  the  bureaucracy  and  Con- 
gress for  reasons  that  are  not  entirely  nn 
selfish. 

The  14-year-old  Small  Bxisiness  Adminis- 
tration (SBA),  cherishing  its  Independent 
existence,  is  always  Jealous  of  any  other 
Federal  agency.  Protecting  SBA  are  members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  Small  Business 
Committees,  which  can  Justify  their  exist- 
ence (and  their  patronage)  only  as  long  as 
SBA  remains  an  independent  agency.  This 
coalition  of  back-scratching  interests  suc- 
ceeded last  year  in  transferring  the  entire 
slum  small  business  program  from  the  anti- 
poverty  agency — the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity (OEOI— to  the  SBA. 

The  results  were  calamitous.  SBA  quickly 
announced  its  intention  of  closing  down  all 
the  small  business  development  centers  that 
had  been  established  as  part  of  the  poverty 
program.  This  would  mean,  for  example,  a 
Harlem  shopkeeper  having  to  take  himself 
by  subway  and  his  shoebox  full  of  receipts 
all  the  way  down  to  the  SBA  office  in  Wall 
Street  to  apply  for  a  loan. 

Sen.  Jacob  Javits  of  New  York,  senior  Re- 
publican on  the  Senate  Labor  Committee, 
forced  SBA  to  suspend  Its  order  closing  down 
the  centers.  But  in  the  uncertainty  their 
number  dwindled  by  about  20. 

Consequently,  when  this  year's  poverty  bUl 
came  before  the  Labor  Committee,  Javits  put 
through  an  amendment  transferring  the  slum 
business  program  from  SBA  to  the  more 
socially  conscious  Economic  Development 
Agency  (EDAi,  which  would  view  loan  ap- 
plications with  a  less  strict  banker's  eye  than 
SBA. 

It  was  then  that  the  small  business  lobby 
really  got  cranked  up  for  action.  The  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business  with 
headquarters  In  San  Mateo,  Calif.— key  pres- 
sure group  for  small  business— fired  tele- 
grams and  letters  all  over  Capitol  Hill.  With 
SBA  officials  calling  signals  behind  the 
scenes,  members  and  staff  members  of  the 
congressional  Small  Business  Committees 
lobbied  their  colleagues.  The  Congressional 
Record  was  spattered  with  speeches  of  pro- 
test. 

The  administration  has  reacted  not  at  aU. 
Sargent  Shriver's  CEO  never  has  been  much 
interested  in  Negro  ownership  of  slum  busi- 
nesses and  harnessing  the  profit  moUve  to 
the  anti-poverty  program. 

Rep.  Carl  Perkins  of  Kentucky,  manager 
of  the  poverty  bill,  agreed  in  advance  to  an 
amendment  sentencing  the  slum  business 
program  to  strangulation  inside  the  SBA. 

For  a  time.  It  appeared  the  only  opposition 
to  the  small  business  lobby  In  the  House  was 
29-year-old  freshman  Republican  Rep.  WU- 
Uam  Steiger  of  Wisconsin.  But  after  meeting 
late  last  Monday  with  officials  of  several  slum 
business  development  centers,  more  senior 
House  Republicans  Joined  Steiger's  cause. 

Although  unlikely  to  beat  the  small  busi- 
ness lobby  in  the  House,  these  RepubUcans 
may  have  a  chance  in  the  eventual  Senate- 
House  conference.  But  It  is  symptomatic  of 
the    madness    in    Washington    today    that 
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neither  the  White  House  nor  the  OEO  but  a 
handful  of  Republican  Congressmen  are  left 
defend  a  small  but  important  element  of 
Lyndon  Johnson's  Great  Society  blueprint. 

POVERTY  Hearings:  Legislative 
Recommendations 

(Cabinet  committee  hearings  on  Mexlcan- 
American  affairs.  El  Paso,  Tex.,  October  26- 
28,  1961) 

Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Mexican  Amer- 
ican Affairs:  Honorable  Vlncente  T.  Ximenes, 
Chairman,  Commissioner  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission;  Honor- 
able Orvllle  L.  Freeman,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture; Honorable  W.  Willard  Wlrtz,  Secre- 
tary of  Labor;  Honorable  John  W.  Gardner, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 
Honorable  Robert  C.  Weaver,  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development;  Honorable 
Sargent  Shrlver,  Director  of  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

RECOMMENDATION    NO.     II 

"It  is  recommended  that  legislation  be 
enacted  that  continues  Title  IV  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act— Employment  and 
Investment  Incentives  and  that  the  Title 
call  for  local,  community  operated,  small 
business  assistance  programs  to  the  minority 
and  disadvant'aged  community." 

The  unanimous  decision  of  the  Report 
Committee  was  that  business  and  economic 
development  assistance  be  available  to  the 
4-5  mimon  Spanlsh-surnamed  population  of 
the  nation  by  providing  resources  to  local, 
non-profit  organizations  to  serve  that  popu- 
lation. 

The  existing  method  of  attempting  to  ren- 
der direct  service  through  federal  agencies 
was  severely  criticized  as  Inffectlve  and 
Inadequate. 


Veterans  Day 


However,  in  honoring  our  veterans  and 
the  ideals  for  which  they  fought,  we  must 
not  for  a  moment  forget  the  soldiers 
fighting  and  dying  today  In  Vietnam. 
November  11  takes  on  greater  meaning 
as  we  think  of  these  gallant  defenders 
of  our  freedom. 


Secretary  Robert  C.  Weaver:  Charting  a 
Pathway  to  the  Future 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  9,  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Saturday  the  American  people  will 
commemorate  Veterans  Day,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  ending  of  World  War  I, 
by  paying  tribute  to  the  heroes  of  past 
wars  and  by  rededicating  themselves  to 
the  cause  of  world  peace  and  to  the 
principles  of  justice,  freedom  and  democ- 
racy. 

The  holiday  was  originally  proclaimed 
Armistice  Day.  "set  aside  in  memory  of 
a  moment  of  peace,"  as  President  John- 
son has  said.  It  commemorated  the  vic- 
tory of  1918  which  was  to  have  made 
the  world  "safe  for  democracy"  and  war 
forever  Impossible.  In  1954,  recognizing 
that  the  United  States  had  been  involved 
In  two  other  major  military  conflicts. 
Congress  approved  an  act  to  change  the 
name  of  the  holiday  to  Veterans  Day, 
In  order  to  honor  all  the  men  and  women 
who  have  served  America  In  the  Armed 
Forces. 

On  this  solemn  day,  we  can  reassert 
our  pride  In  being  Americans  and  pay 
homage  to  our  soldier-citizens  who  have 
served  this  Nation  well.  Our  heritage  of 
freedom  and  liberty  has  been  preserved 
through  the  sacrifices  of  these  veterans, 
and  we  shall  always  remember  our  debt 
of  gratitude  to  them. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  9,  1967 
Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Robert 
C.  "Weaver.  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  ad- 
dressed the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Council  of  Negro  Women  meet- 
ing at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel.  He 
called  upon  the  members  of  the  national 
council  to  "continue  to  champion  the 
cause  of  the  disadvantaged,  to  protect 
against  injustice,  and  to  aid  the  voice- 
less to  be  heard." 
In  his  address  Secretary  Weaver  noted: 
The  Johnson  Administration  has  given 
this  Nation  bv  far  the  most  generous  helping 
of  breakthrough  social  legislation  in  modem 
history.  Think  only  of  Medicare  and  the 
poverty  programs,  and  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. Think  only  of  mass  transportation, 
and  rent  supplements,  and  Model  Cities  and 
the  civil  rights  bills  .  .  .  and  you  will  agree. 

And  he  pointed  out  that  the  last  81 
months  of  uninterrupted  economic  pros- 
perity which  this  Nation  has  enjoyed 
since  the  spring  of  1961.  has  offered  many 
benefits  for  Negroes.  But  he  cautioned: 

None  should  be  content  until  we  have 
eradicated  poverty  in  this  rich  NaOon.  This 
country  wUl  not  be  strong  and  secure  until 
we  succeed  in  providing  means  for  involving 
all  of  our  people  in  the  mainstream  of  so- 
ciety. The  racial  discrepancies  in  Income,  un- 
employment, quality  of  housing,  and  asso- 
ciated indices  must  be  closed.  This  Is  the 
promise  of  America,  and  we  shall  continue 
to  press  for  Its  realization. 

In  addition.  Secretary  Weaver  noted 
that  this  administration  has  made  other 
changes  which  are  seldom  mentioned — 
"restructtirlng  of  old,  traditional  pro- 
grams to  meet  changing  needs  in  chang- 
ing times."  In  this  regard  he  spoke  of  the 
changes  In  urban  renewal  which,  today, 
is  placing  great  emphasis  on  relocating 
of  displaced  families.  The  urban  renewal 
program  Is  also  emphasizing  more  reha- 
bilitation and  more  low -Income  housing 
In  urban  renewal  areas.  Secretary 
Weaver  spoke  of  the  new  directions  in 
public  housing— the  attempts  to  move 
away  from  the  concept  of  public  hous- 
ing projects  as  Government-sponsored 
ghettos.  In  this  regard  he  spoke  of  this 
administration's  efforts  to  upgrade  the 
quality  of  management  with  more  con- 
cern for  the  human  problems  in  the 
projects;  of  efforts  to  end  whatever  dis- 
crimination exists  In  public  housing  with 
full  enforcement  of  title  VI  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964:  of  efforts  to  employ 


private  enterprise  and  private  nonprofit 
organizations  in  building  and  managing 
public  housing  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary  Weaver's 
speech  is  one  of  the  best  descriptions  of 
how  a  Federal  department  is  responding 
to  the  changing  and  demanding  needs 
of  our  low-income  citizens.  For  that  rea- 
son, I  would  like  to  share  the  Secretary's 
remarks  with  my  colleagues  by  including 
It  In  the  Rbcord  : 

Charting  a  Pathway  to  the  PrxtrRE 
(Address  by  Robert  C.  Weaver,  Secretary,  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment,  at   the   annual   convention   of   the 
National  Council  of  Negro  Women,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  November  9,  1967) 
For  several  reasons  my  thoughts  tonight 
barken  back  to  the  early  1930s  and  the  decade 
which  followed. 

First,  because  you  have  an  Ulustrlous  his- 
tory, one  that  reaches  back  to  the  harsh 
depre«lon  years  when  Mary  McLeod  Bethune 
organized  "the  National  Ooundl  of  Negro 
Women.  I  feel  a  personal  Involvement  in  this 
history  since  I  had  the  prlvUege  of  working 
closely  with  Mrs.  Bethune  for  over  a  decade. 
I  have  other  personal  Involvements.  From 
the  beginning,  this  OouncU  fought  for  na- 
tional programs  In  housing  and  urban  affairs, 
and  In  human  rights.  These  programs  have 
been  part  of  my  own  past;  In  fact,  most  of 
my  working  life  has  been  devoted  to  them. 

The  National  Council  supported  the  first 
slum  clearance  and  low-rent  public  housing 
programs,  and  it  has  supported  every  pro- 
gressive housing  smd  urban  program  since. 
right  up  to  last  year's  Model  Cities  Program 
and  such  recent  administrative  innovations 
as  the  Turnkey  programs  in  public  housing. 
So  m  a  way  we  have  all  grown  up  together. 
This  Is  iaot  a  convocation  of  strangers. 
But  there  is  yet  another  reason  for  my 
thoughts  to  dwell  upon  the  past. 

Shakespeare  said  that  "what  Is  past  is  pro- 
logue." And  I  strongly  believe  that  in  these 
national  programs  we  have,  to  an  unusual 
degree,  prepared  ourselves  for  our  urban 
future. 

Without  the  housing  and  urban  programs 
now  In  existence,  we  would  not  have  the  tools 
even  to  begin  soUlng  the  \irgent  problems 
that  exist  in  our  cities  today. 

Without  the  confidence  In  one  another 
and  In  our  fellow  citizens  that  we  have  built 
up  by  working  together,  we  would  lack  the 
faith  we  win  need  in  facing  a  difficult  future. 
Without  the  experience  of  these  formative 
years,  we  would  not  have  the  maturity  today 
to  appreciate  the  potentialities  that  He  ahead. 
But  with  the  experience,  we  are  able  to 
face  the  future  with  a  record  of  achievement 
and  an  appreciation  for  the  magnitude  of  the 
tasks  that  lie  ahead.  I  wlU  not  go  into  ex- 
tensive detail,  but  I  want  to  point  out  a 
few  of  the  most  important  programs  that 
now  exist. 

We  have  a  public  bousing  program  which 
has  made  670.000  decent  housing  units  avail- 
able to  more  than  2i'j  miUlon  Americans: 

We  have  three  different  programs  which 
are  providing  190,000  housing  units  for  the 
needy  elderly; 

We  have  a  Rent  Supplement  Program 
under  which  33.000  poor  families  will  be  able 
to  move  into  decent  housing  with  help  in 
their  rent.  And  this  Is  Just  a  beginning. 

We  have  the  first  national  program  of 
housing  for  moderate-income  famiUee.  Al- 
ready over  43,000  units  are  completed,  some 
16,500  units  are  under  construction  or  ready 
to  start  construction,  and  over  33,500  units 
are  being  processed  by  FHA.  Appropriately 
enough,  one  of  the  first  developments  to  be 
completed  was  Bethun*  House  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  ^.  ^ 
We  have  a  Model  ClUes  program  in  which 
we  wiU  soon  be  able  to  get  some  70  cities 
started  on  programs  to  rebuild  and  revitalize 
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whole  major  alum  areas — the  people  as  well 
as  the  real  estate: 

We  have  a  program  under  which  145.000 
acres  of  open  space  land  have  been  furnished 
our  urban  people  for  p>ark3  and  playgrounds. 
Other  programs  which  have  enormous  Im- 
pact on  urban  people  and  on  the  poor  are 
Social  Security,  and  Federal  Aid  to  Educa- 
tion, and  Medicare,  and  Head  Start,  and  the 
Job  Corps,  and  the  Neighborhood  Touth 
Corps. 

I  needn't  remind  this  audience  that  this  Is 
only  a  sampling  of  Federal  aids  for  all  Amer- 
icans. And  I  want  to  Impress  on  you  that 
these  major  prog^rams,  which  cut  across  the 
whole  spectrum  of  human  need  and  across 
ethnic  and  color  lines,  were  not  born  In  a 
vacuum. 

These  programs,  as  In  the  case  of  most  of 
our  people-oriented  activities,  were  conceived 
and  placed  before  the  Congress  by  great 
American  presidents,  men  named  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  and  Harry  S.  Truman,  and  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

They  were  voted  Into  law  and  funded  and 
made  a  part  of  the  fabric  of  American  life 
by  Senators  and  Congressmen  who  believed 
In  the  Inalienable  right  of  all  their  fellow 
Americana  to  share  In  the  wealth  and  abun- 
dance of  this  rich  Nation. 

But,  as  President  Johnson  observed  when 
he  signed  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  recent  cuts  In  the  appropriations 
for  my  Department  "represent  a  distorted 
sense  of  priorities  and  a  blindness  to  hu- 
man needs.  And,  In  the  process  our  American 
cities  and  the  American  jseople  have  been 
shortchanged."  The  President  added:  "De- 
spite these  setbacks,  however,  we  will  not 
allow  the  programs  to  falter,  although  they 
are  much  smaller  than  we  would  like  them 
to  be." 

The  Johnson  Administration  has  given 
this  Nation  by  far  the  most  generous  help- 
ing of  breakthrough  social  legislation  In 
modem  history.  Think  only  of  Medicare  and 
the  poverty  programs,  and  Federal  aid  to 
education,  and  the  civil  rights  bills,  and 
you'll  see  what  I  mean. 

But  there  Is  another  development  which 
la  often  taken  for  granted.  It  Is  the  81 
months  of  uninterrupted  economic  prosperity 
which  this  Nation  has  enjoyed  since  the 
spring  of  1961.  Frequently,  it  Is  said  that 
this  prosperity  has  had  no  benefits  for  Ne- 
groes. That  Is  simply  not  true. 

The  ratio  of  nonwhlte  to  white  family  In- 
come rose  from  65  percent  in  1980  to  80  per- 
cent In  1966.  And  the  greatest  Increase  In  any 
one  year  occurred  between  1965  and  1966. 
The  growth  was  from  65  percent  to  60  per- 
cent. The  discrepancy  la  still  too  great.  But 
It  Is  closing — and  at  a  significant  rate  last 
year. 

In  1950.  five  percent  of  nonwhlte  and  22 
percent  of  white  families  earned  annual  In- 
comes equal  to  $7,000  or  more  In  terms  of  the 
buying  power  of  a  dollar  In  1965.  By  1966. 
these  flg\ires  had  risen  to  28  percent  for  non- 
whites  and  55  percent  for  whites.  Here.  too. 
we  are  catching  up. 

At  the  other  extreme,  in  1947.  65  percent 
of  nonwhlte  and  27  percent  of  white  fami- 
lies had  annual  incomes  equal  to  »3.000  or 
less  In  terms  of  the  buying  power  of  a  dol- 
lar In  1965.  By  1966.  these  figures  had  dropped 
to  32  percent  for  nonwhltes  and  13  percent 
for  whites. 

These  and  other  figures  recently  released 
In  a  government  report  Indicate  that  many 
Negroes  did  share  in  the  recent  prosperity. 
But  they  are  oflTset  by  data  that  show  what 
we  all  know;  namely,  that  there  Is  a  segment 
of  the  popolftUon.  with  a  disproportionately 
high  ratio  of  nonwhltes,  which  did  not  share 
in  that  prosperity.  It  is  to  that  segment  of 
our  people  that  the  most  of  the  programs  of 
the  Great  Sodey  are  addressed. 
No  one  of  us  should  be  content  until  we 


have  eradicated  poverty  In  this  rich  Nation. 
This  country  will  not  be  strong  and  secure 
until  we  succeed  in  providing  means  for  in- 
volving all  of  our  people  in  the  mainstream 
of  society. 

The  racial  discrepancies  In  Income,  unem- 
ployment, quality  of  housing,  and  associated 
Indices  must  be  closed.  This  Is  the  promise 
of  America,  and  we  shall  continue  to  press 
for  Its  realization.  Meanwhile  special  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  those  who  are  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  economic  scale.  Those  among  us 
who  have  enjoyed  a  measure  of  prosperity 
cannot  disassociate  ourselves  from  the  prob- 
lems of  the  poor. 

As  first  steps  In  achieving  these  realizable 
goals,  this  Administration  has  brought  Into 
being  the  most  Important  breakthrough 
legislation  in  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment in  our  generation,  and  that  means  in 
any  generation.  Think  only  of  mass  trans- 
portation, and  rent  supplements,  and  Model 
Cities,  and  you  must  agree. 

But  this  Administration  has  made  other 
changes  which  are  seldom  mentioned.  These 
have  to  do  with  the  restructuring  of  old, 
traditional  programs  to  meet  changing  needs 
In  changing  times.  They  mean  the  replace- 
ment of  old  methods  In  management  and 
administration  by  concepts  more  relevant  to 
our  needs,  and  In  keeping  with  a  new  meth- 
odology. 

One  of  these  programs  Is  urban  renewal. 
It  was  not  too  long  ago  that  this  program  was 
attacked  by  conservatives  for  being  social- 
istic, and  by  liberals  because  it  involved  too 
much  clearance  without  adequate  considera- 
tion for  the  poor.  It  was  said  to  be  Negro 
clearance. 

Today  there  Is  not  only  an  Insistence  on 
humane  relocating  of  families  displaced  by 
urban  renewal,  but  there  has  been  a  redirec- 
tion toward  more  rehablllUtlon,  and  more 
emphasis  on  housing  the  Ill-housed.  We  are 
currently  programming  a  larger  volume  of 
rehabilitation  than  of  demolition.  And  we 
are  providing  more  and  more  housing  avail- 
able  to  Negroes. 

We  now  say  that  renewal  must  respond  to 
these  national  goals: 

It  must  conserve  and  expand  housing  for 
low-  and  moderate-Income  families. 

It  must  develop  new  emplovment  oppor- 
tunities for  the  unemployed  aiid  the  under- 
employed. 

It  must  emphasize  renewal  of  urban  areas 
that  have  the  most  critical  needs. 

Thus  urban  renewal  today  Is  concerned 
with  balanced  programs  In  our  cities.  It  Is 
rapld'v  becoming  a  principal  Instrument  for 
up>;,rading  areas  of  nonwhlte  concentration 
and  fo"  providing  housing  for  poorer  Ameri- 
cans ir  decent  and  viable  neighborhoods. 

But  I  think  what  you  In  this  audience  will 
be  :xiore  Interested  In  Is  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  In  public  housing.  This  redirec- 
tion will  soon  accelerate  the  production  of 
housing  for  low-income  Americans. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  your  concern 
with  this: 

First,  the  National  Council  of  Negro  Wom- 
en has  always  taken  a  strong  interest  In  the 
public  housing  program.  I  was  not  at  all  sur- 
prlsed  when  your  Housing  Director  In  Mis- 
sissippi. Mrs.  Duke,  pointed  out  that  in  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  we  had  authorization  to 
build  810.000  units  of  public  housing  and 
that  now,  almost  two  decades  later,  we  have 
built  less  than  700.000  of  these  units.  ThU  Is 
the  kind  of  knowledge  I  have  come  to  expect. 
The  other  reason  Is  that  you  not  only 
have  Interest  In  the  program,  but  are  now 
deeply  Involved  as  an  organization  in  one  of 
the  most  promising  innovations  In  public 
housing. 

I  would  like  to  describe  this  process  briefly. 
It  Is  an  example  of  how  an  old  program 
can  be  taught  new  tricks.  It  means  that 
more  housing  can  be  built  faster  at  lower 
costs.   And   as   I  have  mentioned,  since  you 


as  an  organization  are  deeply  Involved  in  thli 
experimental  program,  there  is  no  re&Km 
you  shouldn't  be  able  to  put  the  technlouM 
you  learn  in  Mississippi  to  good  use  in  oth» 
localities  as  time  goes  by. 

First,  however,  let  me  make  this  point 
about  public  housing.  'When  this  program 
came  In  during  the  19308,  two  years  after 
the  National  Council  of  Negro  Women  wa« 
organized.  It  was  a  different  program  from 
what  It  Is  today. 

In  those  years,  most  Americans  were  down 
on  their  luck.  Public  Housing  was  one  of  sev- 
eral  programs  designed  to  put  people  to 
work  and  to  revive  the  housing  Industry 
Public  housing  was  also  Intended  to  clear 
slums  and  make  better  housing  available. 
And  in  Its  early  years,  the  program  worked 
well.  It  gave  decent  housing  to  the  mlddl* 
class  who  were  victims  of  the  depression, 
and  then  to  war  workers,  and  then  to  col- 
lege students.  All  these  were  mobile  group* 
which  moved  upward  In  the  economic  scale 
and  out  of  public  housing. 

But  now  the  public  housing  image  Is  dlf- 
ferent.  As  the  downtown  areas,  where  public 
housing  was  primarily  located,  became  Im- 
pacted  ghettos,  the  "projects."  as  they  cam* 
to .  be  called,  were  no  longer  way-station* 
for  mobile  groups  on  their  way  to  bettej 
things.  Instead  they  became  dead  ends  for 
the  old,  for  the  poor,  and  for  groups  blocked 
by  discrimination  from  employment  and 
other  housing  because  of  color  or  ethnic 
background. 

In  order  to  break  this  deadlock,  we  u« 
moving  in  three  directions. 

First,  we  are  moving  to  upgrade  the  qual- 
ity of  manageme  .t.  This  will  Involve  more 
concern  for  the  human  problems  which  have 
long  been  neglected.  It  will  require  concern 
for  employment  opportunities,  greater  tenant 
Involvement,  and  an  ungradlng  of  existing 
projects. 

Second,  we  Intend  to  end  whatever  dis- 
crimination exists  In  public  housing.  None 
of  this  housing  should  ever  have  been  de- 
veloped on  the  basis  of  white  projects  and 
Negro  projects — but  that  did  happen.  We 
are  determined  that  this  shall  no  longer  be 
the  dominant  pattern.  And,  of  course.  Title 
■VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  provided 
the  statutory  basis  for  the  new  approach. 
So  early  this  year  we  put  out  new  directives 
dealing  with  the  selection  of  sites  and  the 
assignment  of  tenants.  We  are  saying  that 
there  should  be  a  balanced  public  housing 
program  with  developments  outside  as  well 
as  Inside  current  areas  of  minority  group 
concentration.  We  are  saying  that  no  tenant 
assignment  policy  is  compatible  with  Title 
VI  If  It  permits  a  prospective  tenant  to  go  on 
forever  rejecting  vacancies  until  he  comes  up 
with  one  that  fosters  segregation. 

Our  next  effort  is  simply  to  get  more  pubUe 

housing  built,  and  that  Is  where  the  Turnkey 

process  Is  becoming  more  and  more  valuable. 

There   are    now   three   separate    Turnkey 

processes. 

Turnkey  I  Is  the  building  of  low-rent  hous- 
ing. In  this  process  a  local  housing  authority 
asks  private  developers  to  come  In  with  bids 
on  a  certain  number  of  units.  The  developer 
provides  the  site,  and  designs  and  builds  the 
project  to  housing  authority  standards.  This 
saves  time,  and  time  Is  money.  It  also  makes 
more  sites  available  for  such  bousing,  thereby 
easing  the  problems  of  site  selection  which 
has  become  very  difficult  In  recent  years. 

This  program  Is  well  underway  and  we  are 
already  confident  It  will  make  a  far  greater 
volume  of  housing  available  than  if  we  had 
gone  on  only  in  the  traditional  way. 

Turnkey  II  is  experimental.  It  calls  for 
private  management  of  housing  p>ro]ects, 
rather  than  the  traditional  method  of  ttu 
local  housing  authority's  acting  as  manager. 
We  are  hoping  non-profit  groups  will  become 
involved  In  this  program,  groups  willing  to 
give  more  attention   to  the  economic   and 
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«,clal  advancement  of  residents,  groups  wlll- 
|m  to  give  greater  responsibility  to  the 
tenants  themselves. 

Turnkey  ru  Is  so  new  that  It  may  very  well 
be  that  the  National  CouncU  of  Negro 
women  will  be  the  bellwether  group  In  this 
eiperiment.  Indeed,  the  unprecedented  In- 
volvement of  your  organization  In  the  initial 
Turnkey  HI  development  In  Mississippi 
niarks  you  as  prime  innovators  In  this  field. 

In  this  approach,  tenants  will  buUd  up  an 
eaulty  In  their  own  unite  by  maintaining 
Sem  themselves,  and  by  Increasing  their 
rental  payments  as  their  Incomes  rise. 
Eventually  many  of  them  will  own  their 
homes.  We  are  watching  thU  experiment 
closely,  and  we  are  hopeful  that  the  benefits 
wUl  far  outweigh  the  Inevitable  problems 
that  arise.  There  will  not  only  be  decent  new 
bousing,  but  social  and  economic  advance- 
ment and  pride  In  ownership.  The  Mississippi 
project  combines  aU  three  Turnkey  ap- 
proaches. 

I  am  told  that  the  effect  on  people  In  Gulf • 
port  has  already  been  electric.  Working  on 
the  project  has  kindled  hope  and  pride.  And 
since  It  Involves  Federal,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, as  well  as  private  homebullders, 
and  banks,  national  foundations,  and  your 
Council,  quite  Ji  partnership  of  interest  has 
evolved. 

But  I  think  the  most  important  lesson  to 
be  learned  Is  that  the  Gulfport  project  would 
never  have  started  if  It  hadn't  been  for  the 
Interest,  and  the  whole-hearted  Involvement 
of  the  National  Council  of  Negro  Women. 
This  is  doubly  impressive  when  you  consider 
that  yours  is  not  a  technically-trained  hous- 
ing group. 

Motivation,  concern,  and  knowledge  of  an 
old  traditional  housing  program  that  Is  In 
the  process  of  making  an  Innovative  turn- 
about, as  well  as  the  dedicated  leadership  of 
Dorothy  Height  and  her  associates — that  Is 
what  it  took  In  Gulfport.  I  would  suggest 
that  private  organizations  across  the  coimtry 
follow  this  project  and  learn  from  It. 

But  I  believe  the  singular  contribution  of 
this  very  large  and  very  dedicated  group  can 
be  even  more  Important.  It  has  been  made 
clear  to  me  that  in  Mississippi,  a  state  with 
Its  own  unique  problems  of  poverty  and 
prejudice,  the  National  Covmcil  has  acted  as 
a  catalyst.  It  has  brought  the  established 
economic  and  governmental  groups  together 
with  people  who  have  never  before  had  a 
voice  In  their  own  destinies.  It  has  brought 
black  together  with  white. 

Change  Is  coming  In  our  country  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways.  It  Is  coming  In  our  cities.  It  Is 
coming  to  the  poor.  It  is  coming  to  those 
who  suffer  from  discrimination.  And  if  de- 
mocracy Is  to  become  a  reality,  these  are 
Irreversible  trends. 

The  question  Is  whether  these  changes  will 
come  peacefully,  without  leaving  scars  on 
.\merlcan  society. 

Evente  of  the  last  several  years  point  in 
several  different  dlrecUons.  President  John- 
son and  his  Administration,  together  with 
a  responsive  and  responsible  Congress, 
brought  In  essential  civil  rlghte  bills,  and  a 
mass  of  good  legislation.  But  Implementa- 
tion of  this  breakthrough  legislation  has 
been  difficult,  both  because  of  the  Inherent 
difficulty  of  changing  social  mores,  and  be- 
cause of  lack  of  money. 

There  Is  a  new  climate  In  the  Nation,  and 
aspirations  have  risen  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  Intent  of  these  legislative  and  moral 
victories.  Riots  In  our  cities  are  a  legacy  of 
centuries  of  neglect,  and  of  these  rising  aspi- 
rations. This  does  not  excuse  the  rioters, 
but  It  does  explain  their  emergence.  And  it 
suggests  that  as  we  act  to  restore  law  and 
order,  we  must  also  act  to  translate  rising 
aspirations  into  rising  status  and  significant- 
ly Increased  participation. 


As  women,  you  are  concerned  with  your 
homes  and  your  children.  As  a  national  or- 
ganization several  million  strong,  you  have 
power  and  prestige.  As  intelligent  and  per- 
suasive human  beings,  you  have  already 
acted  as  a  bridge  across  what  were  once  im- 
passable gaps  In  Mississippi.  I  strongly  be- 
lieve your  greatest  contribution  to  America 
today  can  come  about  through  this  same 
thing — as  advocates  of  understanding  be- 
tween Americans. 

And  I  know  as  you  continue  this  coxirse 
of  action,  you  will  also  continue  to  cham- 
pion the  cause  of  the  disadvantaged,  to  pro- 
tect against  Injustice,  and  to  aid  the  voiceless 
to  be  heard.  Understanding  requires  Inter- 
pretation and  Interpretation  Involves  articu- 
lating the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  ne- 
glected and  disadvantaged.  It  \b  accelerated 
when  Its  advocates  are  dedicated  not  only  to 
Justice  but  meaningful  participation  of  the 
least  among  us. 

You  have  long  recognized  these  facts.  And 
I  salute  you  for  your  understanding  and  per- 
formance. It  Is  my  hope  that  together  we 
shall  be  able  to  raise  the  housing  standards 
of  American  people. 


Signing  of  H.R.  5894 


EXTE>:SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  9,  1967 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday,  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
g:ress,  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
signing  of  H.R.  5894  by  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson.  Women  from  all  over 
the  United  States  were  present  to  salute 
this  forward  step  in  the  ever-continu- 
ing battle  against  discrimination,  and  it 
is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  place 
in  the  Record  today  the  remarks  of 
President  Johnson  on  this  day. 
Remarks   of   thb   President   Upon    Signing 

H.R.   5894.   THE  Women's  OmcEiis  Legis- 
lation, November  8,  1967 

Mr.  Vice  President,  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  SecretarUt  and  the  Armed 
Forces,  members  of  the  Congress,  Mrs.  Hobby. 
Governor  Hughes,  ladles  and  gentlemen: 

We  have  come  here  this  morning  to  strike 
another  blow  for  women's  rights.  At  long  last 
we  are  going  to  give  the  dedicated  women  of 
our  Armed  Forces  the  equal  treatment  and 
the  equal  opportunity  that  they  should  have 
had  from  the  very  beginning. 

We  took  the  precaution  this  morning  of 
asking  the  ladles  to  supply  the  Honor  Guard. 
That  is  in  case  there  are  still  some  diehard 
traditionalists  who  do  not  api^ove  of  our 
action. 

As  our  good  friends  Senator  Margaret 
Smith  and  Congresswoman  Bolton,  Mrs.  Hob- 
by, and  many  others  can  testify,  wc«nen  In 
uniform  have  had  to  fight  on  more  than 
the  battlefield  of  war.  I  well  recall  when  one 
of  my  male  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, back  In  1942  when  we  were  de- 
bating the  bUl  to  create  the  WAAC,  had  this 
to  say: 

"I  think  it  Is  a  reflection  upon  the  cou- 
rageous manhood  of  the  country  to  pass  a  law 
inviting  women  to  Join  the  Armed  Forces  in 
order  to  win  a  battle. 

"Take  the  women  Into  the  armed  service, 
who  then  will  do  the  cooking,  the  washing. 


the  mending,   the  humble  homey  tasks  to 

which  every  woman  has  devoted  herself? 

"Think  of  the  humiliation  I  What  has  be- 
come of  the  manhcxxl  of  America?" 

But  the  ladles  won  their  battle — the  man- 
hood of  America  has  survived.  Colonel  Hobby 
got  her  women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps  and 
the  school  opened,  in  Fort  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 
AU  of  you  who  may  have  l>3en  there  will  re- 
member what  she  said  on  that  day: 

"You  have  a  debt  to  democracy,  a  date  with 
destiny."  I  think  history  has  revX)rded  how 
mEtgnlflcently  our  American  women  have 
lived  up  to  that  obligation  and  have  kept 
that  date.  They  are  still  keeping  It. 

There  are  more  than  a  thousand  women 
in  our  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam  today.  There 
are  some  here  this  morning  to  witness  this 
ceremony  who  have  rettirned  from  Vietnam. 
I  think  you  would  like  to  see  them,  express 
your  appreciation  to  them,  and  give  them 
a  hand.  If  they  will  stand  up.  I  will  appre- 
ciate It. 

Our  Armed  Forces  literally  could  not  op- 
erate effectively  or  efficiently  without  our 
women.  Yet,  we  nearly  lost  them  at  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War.  In  1946  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  voted  to  retire 
the  WACs  and  the  WAVES  to  the  Reserves. 
There  was  to  be  no  place  for  them  in  the 
Regular  Services. 

But  that  action  was  reversed.  The  ladles 
of  Congress — and  perhaps  a  few  female  allies 
In  the  Press  Gallery — changed  that  action. 

Our  gallant  ladles  were  assured  permanent 
status  In  the  military  services.  But  they  even 
then  were  not  assured  equal  opportunity. 
Prom  that  day  to  this  day  women  choosing 
a  military  career  could  expect  to  do  her  Job 
with  fewer  promotions  and  therefore,  with 
less  pay  than  a  man  who  was  doing  the 
same  type  of  work.  Furthermore,  she  had 
only  about  10  percent  as  much  chance  of 
being  promoted  above  the  grade  of  Major 
and  she  had  no  chance  at  all  of  being  pro- 
moted above  the  grade  of  Colonel. 

With  the  signing  of  this  bill  this  morn- 
ing, we  are  going  to  end  that  inequity. 

This  bill  will  give  the  career  women  of  our 
Armed  Forces  no  special  privileges.  But  it 
does  relieve  them  from  some  very  specUl 
handicaps. 

The  bill  does  not  create  any  female  Gen- 
erals or  female  Admirals — but  It  does  make 
that  possible.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  some  day  have  a  female  Chief 
of  Staff  or  even  a  female  Oommander-in- 
Chlef. 

I  realize  that  a  few  of  our  gentlemen  offi- 
cers may  not  be  too  enthusiastic  about  this 
possibility.  And  I  can  understand  why:  As 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  once  observed.  "Nature 
has  given  women  so  much  power  that  the 
law  has  very  wisely  given  them  little." 

But  from  now  on,  the  officers  and  men  of 
our  Armed  Forces  will  Just  have  to  take  their 
chances  In  open  competition  along  with  the 
rest  of  us. 

This  is  a  free  country.  This  is  a  democratic 
country.  I  think  the  time  has  now  passed 
when  opportunity  can  be  denied  to  anyone. 

We  gave  the  women  the  vote  and  somehow 
the  country  survived.  In  this  Administration 
we  have  passed  laws  that  provide  that  women 
In  Industry  must  receive  equal  pay  for  equal 
work.  The  economy  seems  to  continue  to 
prosper. 

We  have  brought  women  to  ever  higher 
and  more  influential  positions  throughout 
the  land — and  the  Government  has  Improved. 
Women  are  leaders  and  doers  today  in  our 
Congress  and  throughout  otir  Government. 

So  here  today  in  the  Bast  Room  of  the 
White  House  we  will  end  the  last  vestage  of 
discrimination — I  hope — ^In  our  Armed  Forces. 
So  both  as  President  and  as  the  Oommand- 
er-m-Chlef  I  am  very  pleased  and  very  proud 
to  have  this  measure  sent  to  me  by  the 
Congress. 
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I  can  think  of  no  better  company  in  which 
to  sign  it.  For  In  a  very  real  sense  that  law- 
belongs  to  every  one  of  you  who  are  here  In 
this  room  this  morning. 

It  is  also  a  great  pleasure  before  I  engage 
In  the  signing  ceremony  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity in  the  presence  of  this  very  distin- 
guished audience  from  the  Congress,  Gov- 
ernment services  and  the  country  to  honor 
two  very  brave  ladles  of  our  Armed  Forces  for 
very  outstanding  service  In  connection  with 
the  conflict  In  which  our  Nation  Is  engaged 
In  Vietnam. 

To  Air  Force  Nurse  Colonel  Ethel  A.  Hoefly 
we  are  going  to  award  this  morning  the 
Legion  of  Merit.  And  to  Army  Nurse  Major 
Marie  L.  Rodgers,  we  are  going  to  award  the 
Bronze  Star. 

Colonel  Kobach  and  Colonel  Hayes  will 
read  the  citations. 

Our  Vice  President  has  Just  spent  11  days 
In  Southeast  Asia  and  has  Just  completed  a 
report  to  the  National  Security  Council,  the 
Cabinet,  and  the  appropriate  leaders  In  the 
Congress  in  connection  with  his  observations 
on  that  trip. 

The  one  outstanding  thing,  and  the  most 
important  of  all  that  I  know  will  give  all  of 
you  great  pride,  was  his  observation  that  the 
military  leaders  in  that  area — the  best  men 
that  we  have  been  able  to  produce — feel  that 
we  have  never  had  a  better  trained,  or  better 
equipped  fighting  force  and  we  have  never 
had  better  morale  found  anywhere  in  the 
uniform  of  the  United  States  than  in  those 
men  and  women  who  are  holding  high  our 
flag  in  Vietnam  today. 

I  know  you  Join  me  In  expressing  grati- 
tude— thanks  to  all  of  them  and  to  the  Vice 
President. 

It  was  also  our  good  fortime  and  our 
privilege  to  witness  the  citation  by  the 
President  with  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  to 
MaJ.  Marie  L.  Rodgers.  Army  Nurse 
Corps,  and  the  presentation  of  the 
Legion  of  Merit  to  Col.  Ethel  A.  Hoefly. 
Air  Force  Nurse  Corps. 

I  place  the  President's  statements  in 
the  Record  at  this  time. 
CriATiON:    By   Direction   of  the  President, 

THE  Bronze  Stab  Medal  Is  Presented  to 

Maj.  Marie  L.  Rodgers.  N2654,  Army  Nurse 

Corps.  U.S.  Army 

For  distinguishing  herself  by  outstanding 
meritorious  service  in  connection  with 
ground  operations  against  a  hostUe  force  in 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  during  the  period 
October  1966  to  September  1967. 

Fully  aware  of  the  Innumerable  dangers 
and  sacrlflces  which  make  up  a  greater  part 
of  everyday  life  in  a  combat  zone.  Major 
Rodgers  volunteered  for  duty  in  Vietnam 
and  was  assigned  to  the  24th  Evacuation 
Hoepltal  hx  Long  Blnh  where  she  served  as 
Operating  Room  Supervisor.  A  model  nurse. 
leader  and  administrator,  she  worked  tire- 
lessly to  insure  the  finest  possible  nursing 
support  for  the  great  number  of  combat 
casualUes  treated  at  the  24th  Evacuation 
Hospital,  and  she  immediately  became  one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  respected  members 
of  the  hospital's  patient-care  team.  She  pro- 
vided brilliant  supervision  In  the  planning, 
organizing  and  equipping  of  the  operating 
room  siUte  as  well  as  the  central  materiel 
section  to  insure  the  finest  surgical  nursing 
support  at  this  hospital  when  It  began  re- 
ceiving paUente  in  Janxiary  1967.  The  24th 
Evacuation  Hospital  was  designated  as  the 
neurosurgical  and  maxillofacial  surgical 
treatment  center  for  Vietnam  In  March  1967, 
and  It  bore  the  brunt  of  the  patient  load 
la  thes«  highly  specialized  categories.  Dur- 
ing her  entire  tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam,  Major 
Rodgers  exhibited  the  selflessness,  compas- 
sion and  genuine  concern  for  human  medical 


welfare  which  are  the  true  hallmarks  of  a 
professional  nurse,  and  she  served  as  an  ideal 
representative  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  in 
action.  Through  her  dedicated  efforts,  she 
contributed  significantly  to  the  success  of 
the  Army  Medical  Service  In  providing  out- 
standing medical  support  to  American  forces 
engaged  In  combat.  Major  Rodgers'  perform- 
ance of  duty  throughout  this  period  was  in 
keeping  with  the  most  cherished  traditions 
of  the  military  service  and  reflects  great 
credit  upon  herself  and  the  United  SUtes 
Army. 

CrrATiON  To  Accompany  the  Award  of  the 
Legion   of   Merit  to  Ethel   A.    Hoefly 
Colonel  Ethel  A.  Hoefly  distinguished  her- 
self by  exceptionally  meritorious  conduct  In 
the  performance  of  outstanding  service  while 
serving  as  Chief  Nurse  of  the  Fifth  Air  Force, 
Pacific  Air  Forces  and  Chief  of  the  Nursing 
Division.  United  States  Air  Force  Hospital  at 
Tachikawa  Air  Base  in  Japan  from  23  June 
1965  through  20  June  1967.  During  this  pe- 
riod, she  played  a  major  role  In  the  care  of 
military  casualties  resulting  from  the  con- 
flict in  Vietnam  during  their  evacuation  and 
hospitalization.    Under   Colonel   Hoefly's   ex- 
pert  direction    tlie    already    high    quality   of 
nursing  care  was  improved.  In  Fifth  Air  Force 
Hospitals    located    in    Japan    and    Okinawa, 
despite  an  increased  number  of  patients  ulti- 
mately  averaging  over   1.500   monthly.  Par- 
ticularly significant  were  her  efforts  in  the 
initial  period,  when  her  inspiring  leadership, 
diligence   and    professional    competence   en- 
abled an  appreciable  Increase  in  the  capa- 
bility to  provide  medical  care  with  the  exist- 
ing staff  personnel.  She  worked  closely  with 
other  units  in  reviewing  and  improving  the 
quality  of  patient  care  in  the  Southeast  Asia 
aeromedlcal  evacu.atlon  system.  Her  foresight, 
extraordinary  devotion  to  duty  and  her  abid- 
ing concern  for  patient-centered  care  were 
Instrumental  in  the  est.abllshment  of  a  new 
medical  staging  facility,  with  a  capacity  of 
up   to  40.000  patients  annually,   to   provide 
better  medical  treatment  for  transient  pati- 
ents. Her  exemplary  efforts  were  also  directly 
responsible    for    the    establishment    of    the 
first  Intensive  Care  Unit  at  Tachikawa  Hos- 
pital, providing  improved  medical  care  for 
the  most  seriously  HI  personnel  from  Vietnam 
and  leading  to  the  opening  of  another  In- 
tensive Care  Unit.  The  singularly  distlncUve 
accomplishments   of   Colonel    Hoefly    are   in 
keeping  with  the  finest  traditions  of  the  mUi- 
tary  service  and  reflect  great  credit  upon  her- 
self and  the  United  States  Air  Force. 

Ever>'  woman  present,  I  know,  felt  as 
I  did,  a  deep  thrill  not  only  for  the  legis- 
lation, but  for  the  citation  of  these  two 
brave  and  gracious  young  women  serving 
our  Nation. 


The  Welfare  Capital  of  the  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  9.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
two  of  the  unelected  Federal  judiciary 
have  stricken  the  wisdom  of  the  people's 
elected  Congress  by  turning  Washington, 
DC,  into  a  welfare  camp  we  can  well 
expect  a  rapid  growth  In  population. 

From  every  State  in  the  Union,  free- 
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loaders  can  be  expected  to  head  for  our 
Nation's  Capital— tourism  and  sightsee- 
ing  subsidized  by  Immediate  qualiflcatlon 
for  welfare  checks. 

"What  a  Judicial  vote  of  confidence  for 
the  peaceniks,  the  Comniles,  and  other 
disloyal  tribes.  They  can  now  be  grouped 
into  ready  task  forces  here  in  the  Dis- 
trlct  of  Columbia,  financed  by  welfare 
checks  payable  upon  arrival— no  waiting 
period,  no  qualiflcatlon  of  residency, 

Washington,  D.C.,  once  the  capital  of 
free  men,  the  symbol  of  pride  and  dig- 
nity, soon  destined  to  become  the  bastion 
of  rebels  and  anti's. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  under 
what  theory  of  constitutional  law,  such 
emotion-packed  social  revolution  la 
based. 

The  court  decision  is  more  than  an 
indictment  of  the  American  people— it 
is  an  indictment  of  the  runaway  Federal 
judges  themselves. 

I  have  earlier  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  841  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution  providing  that 
all  appointed  Federal  judgeships  must 
be  reconfirmed  each  6  years  and  calling 
for  5  years'  judicial  experience  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  appointment. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  place  the  news  release 
on  the  welfare  decision  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  for  November  9  and  a  copy 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  841  in  the 
Record: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post] 
Welfare  Curb  Is  Voided — Court  Upsets  Cm 
Residency  REgtrraEMENT 
(By  David  A.  Jewell  and  Carol  Honsa) 
The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  yesterday  struck  down  as  un- 
constitutional an  act  of  Congress  that  re- 
quires persons  to  live  here  for  one  year  be- 
fore they  may  receive  welfare  payments. 

This  means  that  indigent  persons  movtog 
to  Washington  may  immediately  begin  re- 
ceiving welfare  payments  If  they  qualify  u 
bona  fide  residents. 

Last  year  the  District  Welfare  Department 
turned  down  the  applications  of  203  person* 
for  welfare  on  the  grounds  they  had  not 
lived  here  for  one  year. 

Payments  to  these  p>er8ons  would  have 
totaled  between  $250,000  and  t500,000  an- 
nually. 

appeal  likely 
It  appeared  evident  last  night  the  present 
law  will  not  be  suspended  until  the  ques- 
tion of  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  has 
been  settled. 

District  Welfare  Director  Winifred  G 
Thompson  said  she  would  seek  an  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Corporation  Counsel  Charles  T.  Duncan 
said  he  would  consult  with  Miss  Thompson 
before  deciding  whether  to  appeal. 

The  appelate  court  said  that  the  residency 
requirement  violated  the  right  of  welfare 
recipients  to  equal  protection  of  laws  guar- 
anteed them  under  the  Fifth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

HOLTZOFF  DISSENTS 

Chief  Judge  David  L.  Bazelon  concurred 
with  Judge  Charles  Fahy,  who  wrote  the 
majority  opinion.  District  Court  Judge  Alex- 
ander Holtzoff  dissented. 

The  majority  opinion  held  that  even 
though  welfare  recipients  receive  gratuities, 
they  are  entitled  to  the  same  constitutional 
safeguards  as  anyone  else. 

This  point  Is  considered  significant  by  at- 
torneys for  the  Neighborhood  Legal  Services 
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Project  who  successfully  argued  the  case  that 

resulted  In  yesterday's  opinion. 

They  expect  to  use  It  to  buttress  an  at- 
tack on  the  practice  of  welfare  workers 
searching  the  homes  of  relief  recipients  to 
insure  that  they  are  complying  with  District 
welfare  regulations. 

Welfare  Department  officials  have  con- 
tended that  relief  payments  are  a  gratuity 
and  not  a  right  of  the  recipients.  Hence,  they 
say.  certain  rules  must  apply  and  the 
searches  are  necessary  to  see  whether  the 
rules  are  being  obeyed. 

Federal  courts  In  three  other  states — Con- 
necticut, Delaware  and  Pennsylvania — have 
ruled  similar  welfare  residency  laws  uncon- 
stitutional. In  each  state,  welfare  authorities 
have  lodged  an  appeal  with  the  Supreme 
Court.  All  are  pending. 

The  majority  opinion  held  that  residency 
requirements  have  no  direct  relation  to  wel- 
fare laws  which  have  the  purpose  of  helping 
persons  in  need  and  keeping  together  families 
that  would  otherwise  break  up. 

In  his  dissent  Judge  Holtzoff  said  that  "If 
the  decision  of  the  majority  stands,  the  pro- 
visions for  aid  to  dependent  children  will  be 
thrown  Into  confusion  and  possibly  be 
destroyed." 

"Members  of  the  judiciary  must  not  be 
influenced  by  fhelr  own  views  of  the  wisdom, 
expediency  or  desirability  of  legislation,  or 
by  their  own  attitude  toward  charity," 
Holtzoff  asserted. 

He  also  noted  that  since  the  states  sur- 
rounding the  District  of  Columbia  gave 
smaller  payments  to  persons  on  welfare,  there 
might  be  a  danger  that  people  would  come 
here  for  the  higher  payments. 

Attorneys  for  the  Welfare  Department  had 
argued  that  abolition  of  the  residency  re- 
quirement would  make  Washington  a  "Mecca 
for  the  transient  poor."  Miss  Thompson  said 
she  had  "no  way  of  knowing'"  whether  that 
would  occur. 

Recent  welfare  statistics  Indicate  that  most 
of  the  city's  welfare  recipients  were  long- 
term  residents  here  before  asking  for  public 
assistance. 

As  of  June  30,  the  welfare  caseload  of 
more  than  30,000  persons  Included  8048  per- 
sons who  were  not  bom  here.  More  than  half 
of  those  bom  elsewhere,  or  4054  persons,  had 
lived  here  20  years  or  more  before  applsrlng 
for  welfare.  Only  260  persons  who  had  lived 
here  between  a  year  and  two  years  were  on 
the  welfare  rolls. 

H.J.  Res.  841 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  that  appointments  of  judges  to  the 
Supreme   Court  and   judges  to  all   other 
Federal  courts,  as  established  under  sec- 
tion 1  of  article  III,  be  reconfirmed  every 
six  years  by  the  Senate  and  to  require  five 
years'  prior  judicial  experience  as  a  quali- 
fication for  appointment  to  said  offices 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled   {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  only  If  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States  within  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  its  submission  to  the  States  by  the  Con- 
gress: 

"Articli: — 
"Section  1.  No  person  may  serve  as  a  judge 
of  a  court  established  under  section  1  of 
article  III  unless  the  Senate  reconfirms  his 
appointment  to  such  office  during  the  last 
year  of  each  six-year  period  after  the  year  of 
his  initial  appointment,  except  that  for  the 
purposes  of  this  article  a  judge  of  a  court 


established  under  section  1  of  article  III 
holding  such  office  on  the  date  of  the  ratifi- 
cation of  this  article  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  initially  appointed  to  such  office  on  the 
date  of  ratification. 

"Sec.  2.  No  person  may  be  appointed  as  a 
Judge  of  a  court  established  under  section  1 
of  article  III  who,  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment, has  not  served  for  at  least  five  years  as 
a  judge  of  a  court  of  record  of  a  State  or  as 
a  judge  of  a  court  established  under  section 
1  of  article  ni,  except  that  no  person  whose 
appointment  to  a  court  established  under 
section  1  of  article  HI  Is  not  reconfirmed  by 
the  Senate  as  prescribed  In  section  I  of  this 
article,  may  be  appointed  to  any  other  court 
established  under  section  1  of  article  m. 

"Skc.  3.  The  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  enforce  this  article  with  appropriate  legis- 
lation." 


Export  Sales  for  American  Bniinest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  9.  1967 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  Secretary  of  Conamerce  Alextuider 
B,  Trowbridge  visited  a  number  of  coun- 
tries In  the  Far  East,  including  Nation- 
alist China,  where  he  opened  a  Com- 
merce Department  exhibit  of  American 
Industrial  machinery.  The  Department 
informs  me  that  this  10-day  exhibition 
attracted  more  than  75,000  visitors. 
American  exhibitors  made  sales  of 
$282,000  on  the  spot,  and  are  negotiating 
on  orders  for  an  additional  $452,000.  The 
exhibitors  estimate  their  12-month  pro- 
jection at  $2.2  million  in  additional  sales 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  exhibition.  The 
Commerce  Department  is  doing  a  great 
service  for  American  businessmen  in 
staging  such  exhibits  as  this  one.  The 
day  after  the  exhibit  opened.  Secretary 
Trowbridge  made  a  speech  before  a  group 
of  Chinese  and  American  businessmen  in 
Taipei.  He  discussed  the  trade  policies  of 
President  Johnson's  administration. 
Because  of  the  great  interest  In  world 
trade  and  US.  trade  policy,  I  insert  the 
speech  in  the  Record  : 

Remarks  bt  Secretart  or  Commerce  Alex- 
ander B.  Trowbridge  Before  a  Joint 
Luncheon  Meettnc  ot  the  American  Uni- 
versity Cltjb  and  the  Taipei  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  m  Taipei.  Republic 
of  China,  1:30  P.M.,  Pridat,  Octobkh  27, 
1967 

It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today. 
I  especially  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
speak  to  a  combined  audience  of  both  Chinese 
and  Americans,  Together  you  symbolize  the 
close  cooperation  between  our  two  countries 
that  has  helped  make  the  RepubUc  of  China 
one  of  the  world's  great  success  stories. 

As  you  know,  my  main  purpose  In  coming 
here  was  to  oi)en  the  United  States  Industry 
Machinery  Exhibition.  But  I  am  also  looking 
forward  to  Informal  talks  this  afternoon  with 
Vice  President  Yen,  Minister  of  Economic 
Affairs  LI,  and  other  government  leaders. 
The  continued  development  of  the  Republic 
of  China  and  other  free  nations  of  the  Pa- 
cific Is  one  of  the  keystones  of  American  for- 
eign economic  policy,  and  we  jointly  explore 


with  their  leaders  areas  of  mutual  interest 
at  every  opportunity. 

The  exhibition  we  opened  yesterday  Is 
designed  to  further  Taiwan's  development. 
Seventy-seven  American  firms  are  partici- 
pating In  this  outstanding  show,  making  It 
the  largest  U.S.  trade  fair  ever  held  In  the 
Par  East.  It  wUl  run  through  November  4. 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  all  have 
an  opportunity  to  see  it. 

There  Is  a  story  behind  this  exhibition  that 
Involves  both  our  countries.  It  Is  a  story  of 
faith  and  logic,  of  dedicated  leaders  and 
hard-working  people,  of  cooperation  between 
the  private  and  public  sectors,  and  of  the 
joint  efforts  of  cur  two  governments. 

All  of  this,  and  much  more,  makes  up  the 
dramatic  story  of  the  fifteen  years  that  the 
Unltad  States  worked  with  the  Republic  of 
China,  In  an  economic  aid  program  that  pro- 
vided more  than  $1.5  billion  to  place  Tai- 
wan's economy  in  its  e^qianslonist  {xieitlon. 
During  this  period  we  have  seen  the  RepubUc 
of  China's  real  Oroas  National  Product  grow 
at  an  average  annual  rate  of  more  than  seven 
percent. 

The  significant  Improvement  In  the  well- 
being  of  the  Chinese  people — better  housing, 
better  schools,  better  health  faculties — could 
result  only  from  energetic,  determined  efforts 
of  your  government  and  private  businessmen. 
Including  many  of  you  here  today. 

You  have  demonstrated  how  economic  as- 
sistance can  result  In  a  rapid  rate  of  highly 
productive  development  when  based  on  In- 
telligent planning,  forceful  and  skillful 
execution  of  those  plans,  a  will  to  succeed 
and  hard  work — all  within  the  framework 
of  private  enterprise. 

Traditional  Chinese  skill  and  craftsman- 
ship Is  being  turned  to  the  manufacture  of 
highly  sophisticated  Industrial  products  by 
the  growing  ranks  of  foreign  Investors,  In- 
cluding, of  course,  a  large  niimber  of  Ameri- 
can firms. 

The  demand  for  Imports  here  has  been  In- 
creasing steadily.  In  1963.  when  the  first 
steps  were  taken  to  phase  out  the  U.S.  eco- 
nomic assistance  program.  Imports  were 
valued  at  $360  million;  last  year  they  reached 
9624  million.  And  this  demand  wUl  grow  as 
the  Republic  of  China's  extraordinary  rate 
of  economic  growth  continues. 

Our  Commerce  Department  realized  sev- 
eral years  ago  that  a  much  stronger  U.S.  com- 
mercial effort  would  be  required  as  the  Re- 
public of  China's  economy  advanced  on  its 
own.  A  greatly  expanded  program  to  promote 
U.S.  trade  here  was  drawn  up  In  1964  and 
launched  the  following  year  when  a  seven- 
man  trade  mission  visited  Taiwan.  This 
group  blazed  a  traU  which  has  since  been 
followed  by  nearly  a  dozen  other  American 
trade  missions  organized  by  various  Indus- 
tries, by  state  governments,  and  by  several 
large  American  cities. 

A  U.S.  Mobile  Trade  Fair  featuring  scien- 
tific Instruments  also  visited  Taipei  early 
this  year.  And  at  home  we  have  begun  an 
intensive  research  and  publications  program, 
to  lay  the  facts  about  the  outstanding  trade 
and  Investment  opportunities  here  before 
the  American  business  community. 

The  new  machinery  exhibition,  however,  is 
ovir  best  and  most  ambitious  promotion  ven- 
ture In  this  country  to  date. 

The  theme  Is  especially  fitting:  "Quality 
Machines  Build  Quality  Products  for  Ex- 
ports." 

What  is  being  shown  is  a  cso^fully  selected 
array  of  machinery  and  equipment  designed 
to  raise  the  quality,  while  lowering  the  unit 
production  cost,  of  the  Republic  of  China's 
own  export  products.  This  Is  what  American 
equipment  does  best.  The  greater  efficiency 
of  our  machinery  combined  with  greater  de- 
pendability In  terms  of  leas  frequent  break- 
downs can  mean  only  one  thing  for  Taiwan — 
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greater  competitiveness  for  your  products  In 
the  world  maxket.  Our  exhibition,  then,  is 
designed  both  to  expand  U.S.  exports  to  this 
market  and  help  the  Republic  of  China  in- 
crease its  own  exports  by  using  the  latest 
American  methods  and  technology. 

A  unique  Innovation  we've  Introduced  at 
this  exhibition  represents  an  effort  to  en- 
courage and  facilitate  more  American  direct 
private  investment  In  Taiwan.  The  many  op- 
portunities for  Investment  In  the  Republic 
of  China  were  featxired  prominently  In  all 
of  our  publicity  on  this  show  to  American 
Industry  and  we  have  set  up  a  special  Invest- 
ment area  as  part  of  the  exhibition.  Repre- 
sentatives of  a  number  of  West  Coast  banks 
are  here  to  discuss  Investment  possibilities 
moreover,  many  of  the  manufacturers  rep- 
resented will  also  be  interested  in  direct 
investment  opportunities,  or  In  licensing  or 
technical  assistance  arrangements. 

This,  then.  Is  a  balanced  exhibition,  rep- 
resenting our  balanced  approach  to  the 
whole  subject  of  international  business. 
While  we  have  many  programs  to  encourage 
OUT  exporters  to  win  their  share  of  the  grow- 
ing world  market.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
Interpret  the  American  Interest  in  trade  as 
being  one-sided.  Our  objective  Is  for  freer 
trade  among  all  free  nations,  and  I  know  of 
no  other  country  that  has  worked  harder 
toward  this  goal  than  the  United  States. 

Ample  proof  of  this  fact.  I  think,  lies  In 
the  size  and  range  of  the  tariff  concessions 
which  we  helped  negotiate  In  the  recently 
concluded  Kennedy  Round.  As  a  result  of 
those  negotiations,  the  United  States  will  re- 
duce tariffs  over  the  next  five  years  on  nearly 
two-thirds  of  Its  dutiable  Imports  by  an 
average  of  thlrty-flve  percent. 

As  you  know,  the  negotiations  were  carried 
on  among  the  member  nations  of  OATT,  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  But 
In  keeping  with  our  most  favored  nation 
policy,  the  United  States  will  also  make  these 
reduced  tariffs  available  to  non-GATTT  mem- 
bers, like  the  Republic  of  China. 

We  have  calculated  that  some  thirty-eight 
percent   of   this   Republic's   exports    to   the 
United  States  will  profit  from  the  Kennedy 
Round  trade  concessions.  This  means  that 
these   concessions    will    apply    to   some   $40 
million  worth  of  Taiwan  exports.  The  most 
slgniacant    Items    to    be    affected    Include 
canned  mandarin  oranges,  hardwood,  televi- 
sion and  radio  receivers  and  parts,  furniture 
and  parts,  toy  animals  and  artificial  flowers, 
and  rubber  or  plastic  household  furnishings 
or  articles,  to  name  Just  a  few.  In  addition,  an 
Increased   amount  of  exports  from  Taiwan 
may  now  enter  taie  United  States  duty  free. 
In  this  connection.  I  believe  that  It  Is  In 
the  Interest  of  the  Republic  of  China  to  try 
to  diversify  its  range  of  export  Items  destined 
for  overseas  markets  Including  the  United 
States.  Concentration  on  a  few  export  sectors 
does  not  provide  the  wide  base  capable  of 
withstanding  varying  patterns  of  market  ac- 
cess, and  can  arouse  fears  among  the  domes- 
tic producers  most  affected  by  competition. 
Meanwhile,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Republic  of  China  Is  also  making  Important 
strides  towards  the  liberalization  of  Its  own 
import  controls.  I  sincerely  hope  that  these 
efforts  can  continue,  not  only  for  Industrial 
goods  such  as  those  now  being  shown  at  the 
U.S.  exhibition,  but  for  consumer  goods  as 
well. 

There  are  always,  of  course,  forces  which 
would  like  to  halt,  or  even  reverse,  the  move- 
ment toward  freer  trade  which  has  meant 
so  much  In  recent  years  to  the  world's  free 
nations. 

These  forces  exist  In  the  United  States,  and 
we  are  witnessing  a  resurgence  of  them  at 
the  present  time.  There  have  been  Intro- 
duced In  the  Congress  a  number  of  bills 
which  are  so  all-encompassing  as  to  bring 


Into  question  the  entire  direction  of  the  for- 
eign trade  policy  which  our  Nation  has  fol- 
lowed for  more  than  thirty  years. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  all  of  you  that  the 
Johnson  Administration  will  flrmly  resist 
this  new  wave  of  protectionist  thought  In 
Congress.  As  you  have  read  In  the  news- 
papers, I  was  one  of  four  cabinet  officers 
who  testified  against  a  whole  package  of 
these  bills  in  the  Senate  last  week. 

The  plethora  of  restrictive  bills  which  have 
been  proposed  stem  from  the  fears  of  Amer- 
ican businessmen — some  of  which  are  real 
and  some  only  imagined.  But  there  Is  clearly 
an  exceeslve  concern — unsupported  by  the 
facts.  And  we  are  determined  to  defend  the 
advances  In  world  free  trade  which  the 
United  States  has  advocated  for  thirty  years. 
When  we  appeared  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  last  week,  we  warned  that 
American  trading  relations  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  would  suffer  a  serious  setback  if 
the  proposed  measures  became  law.  Surely, 
enactment  of  these  bills  calling  for  import 
restrictions  on  a  wholesale  basis  would  pro- 
voke very  severe  coimter-moves  against  our 
exports. 

These  counter-moves  would  come  at  a  time 
when  we  will  be  trying  to  eliminate  the 
many  nontarlff  barriers  to  our  exports,  and 
when  so  many  American  businesses  are  co- 
operating with  our  government  In  extensive 
programs  to  promote  exports  and  to  resolve 
our  balance  of  payments  problem  In  a  con- 
structive fashion. 

If  protectionism  becomes  rampant,  the  re- 
sult could  be  a  very  large  and  destructive 
trade  war  that  could  do  extensive  damage  to 
the  relationships,  the  financial  structure,  and 
the  defense  capability  of  the  free  nations  of 
the  world. 

We  are  not  letting  this  situation  distract 
us,  however,  from  Important  work  that  must 
continue  our  policy  of  liberalized  trade.  We 
are  working  on  new  legislation  which  in  ef- 
fect would  Improve  and  extend  through  1970 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  out  of 
which  the  Kennedy  Round  grew.  We  also 
have  been  exploring  with  other  Industrialized 
countries  the  feasibility  of  a  system  of  tariff 
preferences  to  be  extended  by  all  the  Indus- 
trialized countries  to  all  the  less  developed 
countries. 

Trade,  of  course.  Is  only  one  form  of  eco- 
nomic cooperation  between  nations.  The 
Asian  Development  Bank,  of  which  the  Re- 
public of  China  Is  a  member,  and  which  has 
been  encouraged  and  supported  by  the 
United  States,  Is  another  form  which  holds 
great  hopes  for  continued  economic  progress 
In  this  area. 

Still  another  posslblUty  Is  the  arrangement 
that  Is  being  contemplated  by  the  Republic  of 
China  and  Korea.  I  understand  that  the  dis- 
cussions underway  are  on  possible  areas  for 
industrial  coojjeratlon,  such  as  In  the  field 
of  petrochemicals,  whereby  one  country 
would  produce  for  both  markets,  thus  en- 
abling the  Individual  plants  to  achieve 
greater  economies  of  scale. 

If  such  arrangements  could  be  worked  out, 
they  would  consutute  a  very  Important  step 
towards  the  concept  of  a  regional  market. 
The  United  States  has  encouraged  the  for- 
mation of  such  common  markets  In  Europe, 
where  the  European  Economic  Community 
has  been  tremendously  successful,  and  In 
Central  and  South  America.  I  would  hope 
that  these  discussions  with  Korea  for  co- 
operation In  a  few  key  areas  could,  therefore, 
eventually  develop  along  broader  lines. 

It  would  be  another  step  toward  the  goal 
of  a  peaceful,  progressive,  prosperous  Asia. 
I  am  happy  on  this  visit  to  reafQrm  that 
policy  and  to  pledge  our  continued  support 
of  this  great  movement,  which  holds  so  much 
promise  for  the  people  of  this  part  of  the 
world. 


November  9,  1967 
LSD:  Chemical  Ruttian  Roulette 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Thursday.  November  9,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  T  R 
Van  DeUen  has  referred  to  the  -jse  of 
LSD  as  comparable  to  playing  "chemical 
Russian  roulette." 

The  herd  Instinct  to  follow  the  crowd, 
to  accept  a  dare,  or  to  have  a  good  time 
with  the  mob — a  revolt  against  parental 
discipline — may  be  social  tolerance  but 
LSD  can  kill.  '    "' 

In  July  of  1967,  I  Introduced  House 
Resolution  823  to  form  a  committee  to 
Investigate  LSD,  STP,  and  other  psyche- 
delic drugs,  their  sale  and  effects  on  our 
youth.  Such  an  investigation  and  report 
becomes  more  urgent  to  enlighten  our 
youth  and  their  parents  as  to  the  threat 
of  chemical  Russian  roulette. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  Dr.  Van  Dellen'g 
account  from  the  November  5  New  Or- 
leans  Times  Picayune  and  House  Resolu- 
tion 823  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 

[From  the  New  Orleans    (La.)    Tlmes- 

Plcayune,  Nov.  5.  1967] 

How  To  Kxxp  Wmx:   LSD  Usb  "Chemical 

Russian  Roui-ettk" 

(Note. — To  the  limit  of  space,  questions 
pertaining  to  the  prevention  of  disease  will 
be  answered.  Personal  replies  will  be  made 
when  return  stamped  envelope  Is  enclosed. 
Telephone  Inquiries  not  accepted.  Dr.  Van 
Dellen  will  not  make  diagnoses  or  prescribe 
for  Individual  diseases.) 

(By  Dr.  T.  R.  Van  Dellen) 
LSD  (lysergic  acid  diethylamide)  is  oui 
most  potent  hallucinogenic  drug.  It  affects 
the  central  nervous  system  producing 
changes  In  perception,  thought,  mood,  and 
behavior.  The  Food  and  Drug  administration 
considers  the  substance  an  investigational 
drug  and  regards  Its  unsupervised  use  com- 
parable to  playing  "chemical  Russian  rou- 
lette." 

LSD  Is  taken  as  a  small  white  pill,  crystal- 
line powder  In  capsules,  or  as  a  tasteless, 
colorless,  and  odorless  liquid.  The  drug  Is  no 
longer  disguised  In  sugar  cubes,  cookies,  or 
crackers.  Unlike  narcotics,  physical  depend- 
ence upon  the  drug  may  not  develop;  the 
user  may  take  It  when  available  but  when  It 
Is  unavailable  there  Is  no  serious  craving. 

The  mood  effects  of  LSD  run  the  gamut. 
Some  feel  no  emotion,  whereas  others  burst 
Into  tears  or  laughter.  Others  claim  to  be  In 
a  state  of  total  relaxation  and  happiness 
which  is  not  apparent  to  the  observer.  In 
contrast,  when  LSD  produces  a  feeling  of  In- 
tense loneliness,  anxiety  and  fear,  panic  may 
ensue.  An  experienced  user  may  come  to  the 
rescue  with  an  antidote  (Prenquel  or  nia- 
cinamide) to  prevent  flight,  suicide,  and 
dangerous  reaction  to  panic  or  impulsive 
states. 

Some  describe  a  feeling  of  enhanced  cre- 
ativity and  Inspiration  but  rarely  are  ob- 
jective results  produced.  LSD  advocates  fre- 
quently use  the  "Insight  phenomenon"  as  a 
reason  for  using  the  drug  (taking  a  trip). 
Perceptual  changes  Involve  the  senses  of 
sight,  bearing,  touch,  body  Image,  and  time. 
Colors  are  Intensified,  and  objects  change 
shape,  or  pulsate. 
Sound  sensitivity  Increases  but  Its  source 
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u  Illusive.  Conversations  are  heard  but  not 
Sways  comprehended.  There  are  auditory 
haUuclnatlons  of  music  and  singing.  Sensa- 
tions of  lightheadedness,  emptiness,  loggl- 
ness  and  vibrations  occur. 

The  effects  dissipate  after  a  few  hours,  but 
Dsycbologtcal  changes  may  persUt  for  in- 
definite periods.  One  of  the  main  dangers  la 
that  a  delayed  mental  condition  (psychosis) 
may  develop  as  long  as  two  years  after  taking 
LSD. 

H.  Res.  823 

Resolved,  That  there  Is  hereby  created  a 
select  committee  to  be  composed  of  seven 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of  whom 
he  shall  designate  as  chairman.  Four  mem- 
bers shall  be  appointed  from  the  majority 
party  and  three  members  shall  be  appointed 
from  the  minority  party.  Any  vacancy  oc- 
curring In  the  membership  of  the  conamlttee 
shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In  which 
the  original  appointment  was  made. 

The  committee  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  investigation 
and  study  of  all  aspects  of  lysergic  acid 
dethylamlne  (LSD) ,  5-methyloxy-NN-dl- 
methyltryptamlne  (STP),  and  other  psyche- 
delic drugs  In.  the  United  States.  Including 
the  individuals  and  agencies  responsible  for 
the  Introduction,  promotion,  manufacture, 
distribution,  sale,  and  the  short-term  and 
long-term  effects  of  LSD,  STP,  and  other 
psychedelic  drugs. 

The  committee  Is  also  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  Inves- 
tigation into  the  possible  causes  and  effects 
on  users  and  addicts  relating  to  crime,  licen- 
tiousness, Insanity,  perversion,  antisocial  be- 
havior, abnormal  sexual  behavior,  and 
chromosomal  damage  by  these  drugs. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution, the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  authorized  by  the  committee  to  hold 
hearings,  Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  States,  including  any 
Commonwealth  or  possession  thereof,  wheth- 
er the  House  Is  In  session,  has  recessed,  or 
has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings,  and 
to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents,  as  It  deems  necessary.  Subpenas 
may  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  member 
of  the  committee  designated  by  him,  and  may 
be  served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House, 
as  soon  as  practical  during  the  present  Con- 
gress, the  results  of  Its  investigation  and 
study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  It  deems  advisable.  Any  such  report  which 
Is  made  when  the  House  Is  not  In  session 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 


Hon.  Jamie  L.  Whitten  Presented  Reserve 
Officers  Asioclation  Minuteman  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  9,  1967 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
senior  Members  of  this  body  was  singu- 
larly honored  last  Saturday  evening  by 
the  Reserve  OfiQcers  Association  of  the 


United  States  at  its  45th  anniversary 
banquet  in  Biloxl,  Miss.  The  Honorable 
Jamie  L.  Whitten,  who  has  so  ably  repre- 
sented the  Second  District  of  Mississippi 
since  1942,  was  given  the  ROA  Minute 
Man  Hall  of  Fame  award  at  a  meeting 
which  attracted  Reserve  officers  and  their 
ladles  throughout  the  United  States. 

Congressman  Whitten  has  contributed 
significantly  to  preserving  and  maintain- 
ing strong  Reserve  components  in  our  de- 
fense forces,  and  all  of  us  well  know  the 
sterling  character  and  outstanding  rec- 
ord during  his  quarter  century  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Congress.  Few  men  have  served 
with  greater  distinction.  He  is  very  highly 
regarded  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
Congress,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  will  applaud  the  decision 
of  ROA's  National  Awards  Board  to  pre- 
sent this  well-merited  recognition  to 
Congressman  Whitten. 

The  presentation  to  Congressman 
Whitten  was  made  by  Capt.  R.  E.  B. 
Stewart  of  Portsmouth,  Va.,  an  active 
member  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Reserve 
who  is  the  national  vice  president  of  ROA 
representing  its  Navy,  Marine,  and  Coast 
Guard  membership.  I  submit  for  reprint- 
ing in  the  Record  the  remarks  made  by 
Captain  Stewart,  a  copy  of  the  citation 
which  accompanied  the  award,  and  fol- 
lowing that,  I  submit  Congressman 
Whitten 's  speech : 

INTEODUCTION      OF      CONGRESSMAN      WHtTTEN 

BY  Capt.  R.  E.  B.  Stewart,  National  Vice 

President,  Reserve  Ofticers   Association 

OF  THE  United  States 

We  are  especially  honored  this  evening  to 
have  with  us — and  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to — one  of  the  outstanding 
statesmen  of  this  nation. 

Much  of  his  career  has  been  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  national  security  and  the  develop- 
ment of  sound  defense  policies. 

I  should  point  out  here  that  he  Is  In  a 
position  to  do  so  since  he  Is  the  second  rank- 
ing member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  and  Is  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Committee. 

ROA — the  Reserves — and  the  Nation — 
have  been  very  fortunate  that  he  has  been 
in  this  focal  spot  during  these  past  three 
years  when  the  Congress  has  repulsed  the 
most  persistent  and  significant  efforts  to 
reduce— and/or  destroy — the  Reserves  In 
modern  history. 

Our  honored  guest  tonight  Is  a  native  of 
the  State  which  Is  our  host  at  this  meeting. 

Bom  in  Casclllu,  Mississippi,  little  more 
than  a  half  century  ago.  he  has  represented 
the  Second  District  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  the  past  twenty-six  years. 

We  should  note  also  that  today  is  the  an- 
niversary of  his  election  to  the  Congress, 
which  occurred  on  November  4,  1941. 

After  graduation  from  the  University  of 
Mississippi  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  In 
1932  with  honors.  He  served  one  year  as  a 
school  principal,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
being  elected  to  the  Mississippi  Hotise  of 
Representatives,  and  then  to  the  office  of 
district  attorney  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
being  reelected  twice  and  serving  as  dis- 
trict attorney  until  elected  to  the  Congress. 

Our  honored  guest  Is  the  father  of  two 
lovely  children  (and  I  understand  either  Just 
has  or  Is  about  to  become  a  grandfather  for 
the  first  time ) ,  and  he  has  his  lovely  wife 
here  with  him  to  share  the  honor  that  we 
seek  to  pass  on  to  him  this  evening. 

It  Is  my  great  privilege  to  call  to  the  ros- 
trum at  this  time  the  Honorable  Jamie  L. 
Whitten. 


The  citation  follows : 


"RSSERVB    OFFICXRS    ASSOCIATIOM    or    TBS 

UwrrxD  Statss 
"Recognlsdng  that  the  Honorable  Jamie 
L.  Whitten  by  precept  and  example,  has 
sacrlflclally  devoted  his  genius  and  leader- 
ship to  the  cause  of  national  security,  and 
both  in  war  and  peace,  has  given  meaning, 
substance  and  effectiveness  to  the  cltlsen- 
soldler  tradition,  vital  to  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States  of  America,  this 
association  claims  for  him  a  place  In  this 
nation's 

"MxNTTTS  Man  Hall  or  Paick. 

"VlNCXHT   A.   PBIMjaANO, 

"Captain.  USNR-R.  National  Prerident. 
"John  T.  Carlton, 
"Colonel,  VSAR,  ExeciLtive  Director. 
"Approved : 

"The  National  Awards  Board. 
"Presented  by  Army.  Air  Force.  Navy-Ma- 
rtne  Corps-Coast  Guard  Sections,  45th  Anni- 
versary Banquet,  Biloxl,  Mississippi.  Novem- 
ber 4.  1967." 

It    Is    Time  To    Change    Otb    Coitrse 
(Speech  of  Congressman  Jamie  L.  WHTnxM, 

to   the   Pall   Services   Affairs   Conferences, 

Reserve  Officers  Association,  Biloxl,  Miss.. 

November  4.  1967) 

Members  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion and  guests,  In  my  years  in  public  office 
no  notice  or  recognition  ha.s  meant  as  much 
to  me  as  the  honor  you  pay  me  tonight  in 
Including  me  as  one  of  you  by  naming  me 
to  your  Minute  Man  Hall  of  Fame,  for,  as 
you  have  termed  it,  "having  the  courage  to 
stand  up  to  pressures."  It  le  a  source  of  great 
pride  to  be  listed  with  those  to  whom  you 
have  given  this  award  In  years  past,  and  It 
meajis  much  to  me.  too,  that  your  presenta- 
tion comes  at  your  annual  meeting  held  here 
in  my  home  State.  I  know  that  General 
Grant,  General  Johnson,  and  other  MlsBls- 
slppl  Members  of  the  Reserve  Including  the 
National  Guard  Join  me  In  welcoming  you  to 
our  State.  I  particularly  welcome  Captain 
Prlmerano  and  your  other  officers,  many  of 
whom  I  have  worked  with  through  the 
years. 

It  is  of  course  pleasing  to  take  note  of  the 
presence  of  several  friends  from  Washington: 
and.  of  course,  no  meeting  could  possibly 
succeed  without  the  presence  of  your  execu- 
tive director.  Colonel  "Jake"  Carlton.  As  all 
of  you  know,  "Jake"  Is  the  one  who  keeps  us 
all  on  our  toes  year  after  year,  with  regard 
to  matters  pertaining  to  tiie  Reserves,  and 
he  will  be  the  one  to  move  this  meeting 
along. 

I  regret  that  my  colleague  and  close  friend 
in  Congress,  Honorable  Bob  Slkee,  of  Florida, 
was  unable  to  be  here  tonight,  but  this  is  a 
time  of  tight  schedules  in  the  Congress.  Bob 
has  contributed  greatly  to  the  Reserves,  as 
you  know.  Together  with  our  colleagues  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  in  the 
Congress,  we  have  worked  to  make  the  case 
for  the  Reserves;  and  with  the  fine  support 
your  organization  has  throughout  the  United 
States,  so  far  we  have  won. 

My  friends,  we  meet  here  at  a  time  when 
there  are  many  problems  facing  us  at  hooae 
and  abroad.  You  know  of  the  continuing 
ight  we  In  the  Congress  have  to  save  the 
KsHterves  and  the  Guard.  What  Is  even  more 
frightening  to  me  Is  that  this  effort  to  absorb 
or  otherwise  desuoy  the  identity  of  the  Re- 
serves appears  to  be  part  of  an  overall  effort 
to  centralize  all  power  In  Washington,  with 
all  Its  Inherent  dangers. 

As  a  lawyer,  as  a  student  of  history,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress.  I  would  like  to  review 
with  you  what  most  of  you  already  know. 
The  American  Military  Reserve  system  has 
Its  roots  In  the  mlUtla  system  which  existed 
m    England    during   the    17th   Centiu-y    and 
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whose  concepts  were  transplanted  on  the 
American  continent  by  the  English  settlers. 
The  mlllUa  In  England  were  localized  defense 
forces  consisting  of  shire's  freeman  who  were 
liable  for  service  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
60  and  alao  required  to  supply  their  own 
weapons  If  called  to  duty.  Each  of  the  orig- 
inal 13  American  colonies  followed  the  model 
of  the  English  mUltla  system  and  promul- 
gated laws  maiang  military  training  and 
service  compulsory  for  aU  able-bodied  men 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  60.  It  was  the 
mllltla  of  the  colonies  that  provided  the 
major  portion  of  the  manpower  serving  In 
the  Continental  Army  under  General  George 
W.ishlngton  In  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  colonists  had  also  brought  with  them 
from  England  a  fear  of  large  standing 
armies,  a  fear  which  their  experience  with 
British  colonial  rule  served  to  reinforce.  This 
experience  bred  In  them  deep  suspicion  of 
and  distaste  for  strong  central  government 
and  its  agents  and  agencies.  especlaUy  those 
associated  with  the  military,  which  to  them 
symbolized  tyrannical  rule;  and  It  strength- 
ened their  belief  in  the  desirability  of  main- 
taining localized  mllltla  forces  for  defensive 
purposes.  The  persistence  Into  the  20th  cen- 
tury of  the  American  belief  In  the  cltlzen- 
soldler  concept  U  attested  to  by  President 
Woodrow  Wilson's  statement  In  1914  that, 
"We  must  depend  In  every  time  of  national 
peril  .  .  .  not  upon  a  standing  army  .  . 
but  upon  a  citizenry  trained  and  accustomed 
to  arms."  This  belief  was  a  fundamental 
tenet  of  American  military  policy  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  our  history.  This  policy 
was  one  of  maintaining  a  small  Regular  mili- 
tary establishment  In  peacetime  to  be  aug- 
mented by  volunteers  and  a  Reserve  of 
mllltla  forces. 

When  the  Constitution  was  drafted  by  the 
Pounding  Fathers,  they  gave  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  the  power  (Article 
I.  Section  8)  "to  provide  for  the  common 
defense."  "to  raise  and  support  armies,"  "to 
provide  and  maintain  a  Navy,"  "to  make 
rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of 
the  land  and  naval  forces,"  and  the  power: 
'To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  Mllltla 
to  execute  the  Laws  of  the  Union,  suppress 
Insurrections  and  repel  Invasions: 

"To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and 
disciplining  the  MlUtla,  and  for  governing 
such  Part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  la 
the  Service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to 
the  States  respectively,  the  Appointment  of 
the  Officers,  and  the  Authority  of  training 
the  MlUUa  according  to  the  discipline  pre- 
scribed by  Congress,  . .  ." 

In  recent  years,  we  have  seen  why  it  was 
that  the  founding  fathers  had  Ingrained  In 
them  the  fear  of  large  standing  armies,  not 
because  they  feared  a  Uke-over  of  the  Presi- 
dency by  a  General  or  an  Admiral  as  hap- 
pens in  countries  In  South  America,  Asia, 
and  much  of  the  world,  but  because  they 
might  set  up  a  mlllUry  caste,  become  de- 
pendent upon  military  spending,  or  be  con- 
trolled In  our  local  affairs  by  troops  from 
Washington.  You  and  I  know  there  Is  the 
further  reason,  for  the  citizen  soldier  knows 
about  taxes,  about  business.  He  knows  the 
many  phases  of  military  needs  in  time  of 
war.  for  pulling  the  trigger  or  pressing  the 
button  Is  only  a  small  part  of  the  produc- 
Uon  Of  all  the  elements  of  warfare  and  of 
having  them  at  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time. 

In  the  last  few  years  about  70  percent 
of  our  total  national  budget  has  gone  to 
"Military  spending,  leading  a  national 
magazine  to  carry  an  article  under  the  title 
"After  Vietnam.  What?"  and  a  sub-title 
"Will  Our  Economy  Tumble  If  Peace 
Comes?" 

The  article  went  on  to  state  that  plans 
were  being  made  to  meet  the  problem.  The 
writer  had  this  to  say: 
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"If  i.he  United  States  were  suddenly 
plunged  Into  peace,  what  would  happen  to 
war-buoyed  economy?  A  staggering  $350  mil- 
lion a  day  now  being  poured  into  the  Viet- 
nam war  would  go  begging.  Hundreds  of 
companies  geared  to  war  production  would 
be  disrupted.  Thousands  of  youths  now  em- 
ployed by  the  armed  forces  would  be  turned 
loose  on  the  streets  to  hunt  for  civilian 
Jobs." 

I  replied  to  that  article  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  August  30, 
1966.  pointing  out  that  with  all  of  us  sincere- 
ly for  peace,  I  felt  It  simply  could  not  be  that 
It  takes  a  war.  or  preparation  for  war,  to 
continue  such  prosperity.  I  was  certain  in 
my  own  mind  that  there  must  be  some  other 
answer. 

After  thinking  the  matter  through.  It 
dawned  on  me  that  It  Is  not  war  or  prepara- 
tion for  war.  as  such,  which  has  been  the 
basis  for  our  material  prosperity;  but  It  has 
been  the  15-  or  20-percent  extra  effort  our 
people  put  forth  because  of  wair.  or  prepara- 
tion for  war.  which  resulted  in  such  material 
prosperity.  Thus,  I  could  see  that  If  we  could 
have  peace,  but  continue  that  extra  effort, 
we  could  maintain  our  prosperity  and  be  an 
even  richer  nation. 

In  war  and  preparation  for  war  a  large 
part  of  our  extra  effort  consumes  our  raw 
materials,  which  are  destroyed  as  shells,  worn 
out  as  military  vehicles,  planes,  equipment, 
guns,  warships,  while  we  Increase  wear  and 
tear  on  our  railroads  and  our  highways.  The 
extra  food  and  fiber  are  either  given  to  our 
allies,  or  given  to  them  In  money  with  com- 
modities sold  to  them  for  the  return  of  our 
money.  Our  lands  are  used  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent, our  timber  and  natural  resources  are 
further  depleted. 

Where  the  extra  effort  due  to  war  or  prep- 
aration for  war  is  the  basis  for  our  material 
prosperity,  we  end  up  a  poorer  countrv,  for 
our  real  wealth  decreases.  However,  If'  only 
we  had  peace  so  we  could  put  forth  that 
extra  effort— not  In  needed  defense  expendi- 
tures which  use  up  our  raw  materials,  but  In 
work  that  wlU  Improve  our  basic  resources 
in  reforesting  our  lands,  harnessing  our 
streams  for  electricity,  reclaiming  our  lands 
through  soil  conservation,  building  the  high- 
ways and  the  schools  we  need,  and  In  those 
things  that  develop  and  restore  our  country— 
we  would  end  up  a  richer  country. 

The  answer  to  the  recent  magazine  article 
"After  Vietnam,  What?"  is  that  U  we  wuf 
only  bring  that  war  to  a  successful  end  we 
will  be  equally  or  more  prosperous;  and  In 
the  long  run  our  country  will  be  a  htmdred 
times  richer,  if  we  only  put  forth  the  extra 
effort  now  going  to  support  the  war  on  the 
things  we  need  at  home. 

We  must  give  to  our  men  in  service  what 
It  takes  to  win. 

Prosperity  or  the  threat  of  depression  has 
no  place  in  the  consideration  of  Vietnam. 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  a  further 
reason  to  be  skeptical  of  too  much  depend- 
ence upon  a  large  sUndlng  military  estab- 
lishment, for  It  has  led  to  efforts  to  abolish 
or  absorb  our  Reserve  System  of  Citizen 
Soldiers.  As  you  know.  I  served  on  Naval 
Appropriations  throughout  World  War  n 
and  was  in  practically  every  theater  of  the 
war.  where  I  saw  the  value  of  the  citizen 
soldier,  a  value  which  was  appreciated  by 
the  regulars.  Subsequently  I  was  off  the 
Committee  for  a  few  years. 

As  I  told  the  Mississippi  National  Guard 
a  few  weeks  ago : 

■Soon  after  I  returned  to  this  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  I  realized  that 
many  .  .  officials  In  the  Department  of 
Defense,  wish   to  federalize  or  abolish 

the  Guard  and  the  Reserves — so  far  as  orga- 
nization is  concerned.  The  pressure  became 
so  great   that  our  House  Subcommittee  on 


Defense  Appropriations  for  fiscal  year  iflso 
had  to  write  language  providing  for  a: 

•  ".  .  .  mandatory  minimum  strength  levpi 
of  300,000  for  the  Army  Reserve  and  a 
mandatory  minimum  level  of  400,000  for  tht 
Army  National  Guard.'  (Public  Law  85-734) 
•We  had  to  provide  similar  language  tor 
every  year  since  then  ...  if  there  ever  was 
a  time  to  strengthen  your  forces,  IncludiDg 
new  equipment  and  special  training  it  ^ 
now  ... 

"Vrhere  would  we  be  In  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam If  our  regular  military  services  had 
not  been  able  to  'borrow'  National  Guard  and 
other  Reserve  Units  to  substitute  for  the 
regular  military  In  many  functions  such  as 
transport? 

"My  friends.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
materiel  which  was  requisitioned  by  the 
regular  forces  from  the  Guard  and  the  Re- 
serves, our  troops  In  Vietnam  would  have 
been  short  of  equipment  and  supplies.  What- 
ever you  and  the  public  may  have  been  told, 
the  facts  are  that  we  were  literally  caught 
with  our  britches  down  so  far  as  adequate 
reserves  of  many  Items  were  concerned." 

You  are  citizens  and  soldiers,  and  ibm  i 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you 
seme  of  the  serious  problems  we  face  at  home 
and  abroad. 

vnerNAM 
On  the  foreign  front,  having  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Defense  Appropriations  and 
listened  to  all  of  the  key  witnesses — to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  subordinate  officers — I  must  say 
in  the  understatement  of  the  year,  that 
things  do  not  go  well  with  us  in  Vietnam. 

Never  in  history  has  a  war  of  this  size 
been  carried  on  so  long  without  a  plan  for 
victory.  Never  have  we  faced  a  situation  where 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  can  only  claim,  as 
our  Secretary  does,  that  "we  plan  to  win  by 
proving  to  the  enemy  that  he  can't  win." 

Prom  a  modest  beginning — 300  military 
assistants  and  foreign  aid  advisors  In  1955— 
we  escalated  our  Involvement  to  692  advisors 
In  1957,  and  to  10,000  by  the  end  of  1962.  In 
1963  the  Secretary,  who  each  year  estimated 
vhen  our  "involvement"  would  be  over.  Joined 
'oy  former  Senator  Lodge,  said  the  maximum 
number  we  would  need  was  16,500,  By  July 
1965  this  number  had  gone  up  to  72,000;  bv 
November  1965  It  had  Increased  to  166,700, 
and  an  admitted  military  operation  was  on 
No  longer  could  the  fantasy  that  our  mili- 
tary personnel  was  there  only  to  counsel  and 
advise  be  maintained.  Today,  we  know  that 
we  have  more  than  464,000  Americans  in 
Vietnam  engaged  in  combat  up  to  the  hilt 
The  latest  plan,  according  to  the  President, 
is  for  an  increase  to  525.000  men  by  June, 
1968. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  In  our  hearings, 
the  Department  of  Defense  finds  It  most 
difficult  to  admit  errors;  however,  to  me  it 
appears  they  have  been  trying  to  play  poker 
with  Orientals  where  the  game  of  poker  was 
played  thousands  of  years  before  our  Nation 
was  founded.  In  appearances  before  our 
Committee  the  Secretary  does  not  seem  to 
realize  that  every  day  that  this  Uny  nation 
of  North  Vietnam  keeps  us  tied  down,  spend- 
ing from  20  to  30  billion  dollars  a  year  as  we 
are  today.  Its  leaders  as  well  as  those  of  Rus- 
sia believe  they  are  winning.  Our  Secretary 
is  a  brilliant  man.  but  you  can't  memorize 
experience. 

Most  of  our  people  do  not  seem  to  know 
Just  how  little  united  support  we  have  in 
South  Vietnam,  where  our  enemies  "hide 
among  the  people"  which  means  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  on  our  side  wont  report 
the  other  South  Vietnamese,  the  Viet  Cong 
who  each  night  war  against  our  men. 

Recently  I  have  studied  still  ftirther  the 
history  of  Vietnam,  of  both  North  and  South 
Vietnam.  According  to  all  the  records,  the 
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South  Vietnamese,  allied  with  us.  have  his- 
torically managed  to  get  by  with  others 
doing  most  of  the  fighting,  even  during  the 
French  occupation.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
present  war,  when  our  men  were  there  to 
counsel,  to  advise  and  then  to  supervise,  the 
South  Vietnamese  of  course  carried  the  brunt 
of  the  fighting,  which  was  sporadic.  But  as 
time  has  passed,  more  and  more  the  full 
weight  of  the  war  has  been  placed  on  the 
shoulders  of  our  American  boys. 

I  know  you,  like  me,  find  It  difficult  to  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  a  hundredth-rate  power 
such  as  North  Vietnam,  supported  by  the 
Viet  Cong,  has  our  Nation,  with  all  Its 
power,  tied  down  half-way  round  the  world! 
To  me,  every  additional  day  such  a  condition 
continues  Increases  their  claim  to  victory  and 
further  weakens  our  position. 

I  say  here  and  now  we  must  call  on  North 
Vietnam  for  an  Immediate  peace.  If  this  Is  not 
forthcoming,  we  must  knock  out  every  vestige 
of  military  power  or  supporting  strength  In 
North  Vietnam.  We  owe  to  the  more  than 
464,000  Americans  we  have  there  now,  and 
to  the  others  who  are  expected  to  be  assigned 
there  soon,  this  all-out  action.  Then,  as  soon 
as  the  Job  is  done,  we  must  turn  to  local 
officials  In  South  Vietnam  and  say: 

"We  have  developed  your  country.  We  have 
built  you  roads,  harbors,  and  airfields.  We 
have  brought  you  almost  unlimited  military 
equipment  and  taught  you  how  to  use  It. 
We  have  provided  more  supplies  and  set  up 
more  reserve  supplies  than  your  country  has 
ever  known.  We  have  virtually  knocked  your 
opposition  out.  Now  that  we  have  put  you  in 
the  saddle,  it  is  up  to  you  to  carry  on,  for 
we  have  done  our  part." 

And  then  we  need  to  come  home! 

After  listening  to  the  detailed  testimony 
of  our  top-flight  military  leaders  and  civilians 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  through  the 
years,  I  am  convinced  this  is  our  only  solu- 
tion. 

Any  course  of  action  which  leaves  us  in- 
volved In  a  land  war  in  the  swamps  and  Jun- 
gles of  this  small  nation  on  the  continent  of 
Asia,  half-way  round  the  world,  for  years  to 
come  Is  one  of  failure.  We  cannot  continue 
to  fight  Indefinitely  for  people  of  another 
far-away  country,  a  large  number  of  whom 
only  half-heartedly  fight  for  themselves. 

GOOD   INTENTIONS    GONE    ASTRAY 

My  friends,  after  World  War  II  this  coun- 
try did  much  to  relieve  the  suffering  left  by 
the  war.  Then  we  set  out  to  remake  the  world. 
We  were  going  to  teach  the  peoples  of  other 
nations  the  value  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  value  of  the  right  to  a  trial 
by  Jury  and  of  a  government  of  laws  and  not 
of  men.  We  were  going  to  teach  them  that 
it  Is  unsound  to  overthrow  established  gov- 
ernment authority  and  have  mob  violence  In 
the  streets. 

Since  then  we  have  dissipated  our  wealth 
in  nations  around  the  world,  even  to  the 
point  where  we  must  borrow  from  those  we 
help.  We  have  put  copper  In  our  sliver  coins, 
sold  the  notes  we  hold  to  keep  from  borrow- 
ing more.  We  say  we  are  "selling  gold"  when 
the  fact  Is  that  other  countries  question  our 
money  and  demand  gold  instead  of  currency. 
We  have  violated  nearly  every  lesson  of 
history. 

We  insisted  that  Prance  and  England  give 
up  the  Suez  Canal,  and  as  a  result,  we  are 
now  faced  with  the  demand  that  we  give 
up  most  of  our  rights  to  the  Panama  Canal. 
We  opposed  Batista  In  Cuba,  and  ended  up 
with  Castro  and  his  Communist  regime  right 
off  our  coast.  In  practically  all  areas  we  are 
having  difficulty  and  In  most  countries  we 
now  wonder  how  we  can  get  out. 

We  ran  the  stable  Infiuences  out  of  prac- 
tically every  section  of  Africa  and  now  we  see 
many  of  these  tribes  drifting  back  toward 


anarchy.  We  largely  caused  these  numerous 
small  African  nations  to  spring  up  like  mush- 
rooms. Now  we  have  to  bargain  for  their 
votes  In  the  United  Nations,  where  each  has 
a  vote  fully  equal  to  the  single  vote  of  the 
United  States,  though  we  pay  the  major 
share  of  the  cost. 

'  I  have  seen  the  United  Nations  In  action. 
I  was  there  when  Khrushchev  ran  the  length 
of  the  floor  to  embrace  Castro.  It  would  shock 
you  to  see  Just  how  little  influence  we  do 
have. 

WE    TtTRN    TO    FOREIGN    WAYS 

We  have  seen  the  unfortunate  and  tragic 
death  of  an  American  President,  on  the  order 
of  what  occurs  in  the  turbulent  countries 
which  unfortunately  we  seem  to  copy.  It  Is 
In  our  country  where  we  see  the  right  of  Jury 
trial  gone.  It  is  In  our  country  where  we  see 
minority  groups  issue  dictatorial  orders  and 
see  the  Government  back  them  up.  Yes,  it  Is 
in  our  country  where  we  have  riots,  mob 
violence,  Including  murder,  where  property 
is  destroyed  without  restitution  or  payment. 
It  Is  In  our  country  where  people  He  In  the 
streets,  block  the  highways,  force  their  way 
Into  businesses,  loot,  kill,  and  burn  to  get 
what  they  want. 

No  longer  are  people  being  taught  to  work, 
to  save,  to  accumulate  capital  so  they  may 
Improve  and  get  ahead  in  the  future.  We 
have  accepted  foreign  ways.  We  accept  their 
policy  of  force,  of  the  shortcut,  of  violence. 
Many  of  our  people  have  been  led  to  demand 
and  to  take  what  the  other  fellow  has  worked 
for  and  has  accumulated.  The  real  tragedy  is 
that  a  whole  new  generation  has  seen  evi- 
dence that  many  times  this  has  seemed  to 
be  the  way  to  get  results. 

Now  It  is  said  by  many  that  Individual 
rights  must  come  ahead  of  property  rights. 
My  friends,  if  there  are  no  property  rights, 
there  will  be  no  individual  rights  to  enjoy. 

Laws  protecting  person  and  property,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  local  laws  and  we  must 
depend  upon  local  officers  to  enforce  them. 
Yet,  beginning  with  pictures  showing  U.S. 
soldiers  with  bayonets  moving  against  local 
law  enforcement  officers  and  students  In 
1957,  a  whole  generation  of  youth  has  seen 
our  Government  and  our  Federal  Courts 
berate  and  belittle  local  law  enforcement 
officers,  restricting  them  by  Injunction  and 
making  them  almost  defenseless  In  their 
encounters  with  murderers,  robbers,  and 
rapists.  They  have  seen  the  Supreme  Court 
free  defendant  after  defendant  on  tech- 
nicalities, tiu-nlng  them  loose  on  a  helpless 
public  to  continue  their  robbery  and  rape. 

In  the  guise  of  protecting  Individual 
rights,  on  more  than  35  occasions  the  Courts 
have  endangered  the  rights  of  the  f>eople 
of  the  whole  community.  Our  youth  hf.s  reaa 
accounts  of  these  actions  in  the  press,  heard 
them  over  the  radio,  and  from  the  pulpit. 
They  have  seen  them  on  the  screens  of  tele- 
vision sets.  In  the  process,  respect  for  and 
thereby  obedience  to  local  law  has  been 
largely  destroyed,  although  as  I  have  said.  It 
is  to  local  law  and  its  enforcement  officials 
which  we  must  look  for  protection. 

We  see  a  complete  breakdown  in  law  and 
order  in  city  after  city.  On  every  hand  we 
see  crime  running  rampant,  topped  perhaps 
by  the  Watts  Riot  In  1965. 

The  National  Guard  has  been  called  out 
many  times  in  our  history,  but  never  like 
the  present.  Our  Reserves  not  only  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  In  time  of  conflict,  but  are 
the  last  bastion  of  defense  at  home. 

We  find,  as  we  search  to  see  how  this  Na- 
tion came  to  such  a  sorry  pass — to  such  a 
dangerous  situation  at  home  and  abroad — 
that  primarily  it  all  goes  back  to  recent  ac- 
tions of  the  Supreme  Court.  Through  usurpa- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  Legislative  and  the 
Executive  Branches,  members  of  the  Supreme 


Court  have  made  of  themselves  a  "Supreme 
Department  "  exercising  power  over  and 
above  the  other  two  equal  and  co-ordinate 
branches,  all  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  all  because  the  other  two  branches 
have  let  them  get  by  with  It. 

In  more  than  10  cases  the  Supreme  Court 
has  weakened  the  ability  of  police  officers 
to  carry  out  their  duties.  Newly  found  per- 
sonal rights  have  been  placed  ahead  of  the 
rights  of  the  people.  Certainty  of  punish- 
ment, the  greatest  deterrent  to  crime,  has 
been  set  aside.  Punishment  has  become  not 
only  uncertain  but  unlikely,  under  present 
Court  rulings.  The  Justices  have,  in  effect. 
WTitten  into  the  Constitution  and  into  the 
law  meanings  previous  Justices  had  said  were 
not  there.  They  have  written  a  new  Con- 
stitution and  they  have  gotten  by  with  such 
usurpation  of  power  only  because  the  other 
branches — the  Legislative  and  Executive — 
have  gone  along  with  It. 

They  have  denied  to  Congress  powers  it  was 
long  assured  it  possessed,  and  which  had 
seemed  and  now  seem  clear  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  Court  has  upset  State  laws.  State 
courts,  and  even  State  constitutions.  The 
present  Court  has  broken  all  restraints, 
reaching  out  boldly  with  revolutionary  doc- 
trine. 

To  make  conditions  worse,  some  Inferior 
Federal  courts,  the  Courts  of  Appeals  and 
even  some  District  Courts,  have  even  gone 
further  than  the  Supreme  Court.  Such 
courts  say  they  are  bound  to  go  as  far  as 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions.  They  have 
shown  no  feeling  of  restrictions,  however, 
which  would  prevent  them  from  going 
further  than  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
themselves. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  to  anyone  who  reads 
the  Constitution  that  the  founding  fathers 
created  the  three  branches  of  government  as 
equal  and  co-ordinate.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  Judicial  Branch  consists  of  a  Supreme 
Court  and  "such  inferior  Courts  as  Congress 
may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish." 
Nowhere  is  It  set  up  as  a  "Supreme  Depart- 
ment" with  overriding  or  dominant  power 
over  the  other  two  branches  Instead,  while 
It  is  equal  and  co-ordinate,  it  is  significant 
that  It  is  listed  last  In  the  Constitution, 
whereas  the  arm  of  government  which  Is 
closest  to  the  people,  the  Legislative,  is  listed 
first. 

Remember,  the  Supreme  Court  does  not 
have  a  single  dollar  to  pay  Itself,  nor  a  single 
official  to  enforce  its  orders.  Thus.  It  Is  within 
the  power  of  the  people  to  restore  sanity  to 
our  government,  to  make  It  safe  to  walk  our 
streets. 

We  must  stop  the  Supreme  Court  from 
its  actions  of  setting  itself  up  as  a  "Supreme 
Department"  A  country  may  be  saved  and 
once  again  the  individual  who  destroys,  who 
robs,  who  kills  will  be  held  accountable  for 
violating  the  rules  of  society — the  laws  so 
necessary  lor  the  general  welfare.  Once  again 
the  rights  of  the  great  majority  will  prevail 
and  the  Supreme  Court  will  again  become  a 
court  as  the  founding  fathers  Intended  It. 
and  not  a  5-man  dictatorship  as  the  Congress 
and  the  President  have  let  It  become. 

To  this  end  I  have  Introduced  HJl,  904, 
providing  for  a  standing  Committee  on  the 
Constitution.  If  we  can  get  hearings  on  that 
resolution,  all  we  need  do  to  Indict  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Court  before  the  people  of  this 
Nation  Is  to  read  the  dissenting  opinions  of 
individual  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  as 
to  their  colleagues. 

I  hope  that  you  and  other  members  of  the 
Reserves,  and  other  Interested  citizens  will 
do  what  you  can  to  urge  the  support  of  a 
Standing  Committee  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  Constitution,  in  the  hopes 
that  such  a  committee  may  help  tis  to  again 
become  a  Nation  where  the  rights  of  the  gen- 
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eral  pubic  are  paramount;  a  Nation  where 
the  person  who  works  and  saves  to  accumu- 
late property  will  be  protected  In  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fruits  of  his  labor:  a  Nation 
whose  Constitution  once  again  guarantees  to 
our  people  freedom  of  religion — not  freedom 


from    religion — as    It    was    intended    by    our 
forefathers 

My  friends,  you  have  honored  me  beyond 
measure.  I  shall  always  treasure  the  memory 
of  this  occasion  and  my  service  with  you, 
the  finest  group  of  citizens    real  soldiers,  the 


group  to  which  we  must  look  If  we  are  to 
have  victory  abroad  and  contain  turmoil  at 
home — a  group  whose  support  we  must  have 
If  we  Eire  to  restore  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

May  I  again  say,  thank  you! 
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SENATE 

Monday,  November  13,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  in  whose  almighty  hand  the 
future  lies,  give  us  imderstanding  minds, 
patient  hearts,  and  determined  wills 
that  through  us  Thou  mayest  be  able  to 
create  among  the  nations  and  peoples  of 
the  earth  Thy  charter  for  freedom  and 
justice. 

Speak  to  us  ever  of  our  final  reliance 
on  those  spiritual  forces,  faith  and  hope, 
and  love,  which  alone  abide  and  on  which 
our  salvation  in  the  end  depends. 

Give  us  ears  to  hear,  above  the  noise 
of  crashing  systems,  Thy  voice  in  and 
through  the  change  and  confusion  of  our 
day. 

By  Thine  enabling  grace  may  the  rul- 
ing passions  and  the  deepest  desires  of 
those  who  here  are  called  to  serve  the 
entire  Nation  be  worthy  for  the  facing 
of  this  hour. 

Spirit  of  purity  and  grace, 

Our  weakness  pitying  see, 
0  make  our  hearts  Thy  dwelling  place, 

And  worthier  Thee. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.  Amen. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  vni,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  simendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  162)  to 
grant  the  masters  of  certain  U.S.  vessels 
a  lien  on  those  vessels  for  their  wages 
and  for  certain  disbursements;  asked  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Qarmatz,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr. 
Downing,  Mr.  Mailliard,  and  Mr.  Pelly 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, November  9, 1967,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING   BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  In 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  In  the 
U.S.  Air  Force, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  corisent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPOR- 
TATION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Frank  W.  Lehan,  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE  SERV- 
ICES ADMINISTRATION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  In  the 
Environmental  Science  Services  Admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DECK— COAST  GUARD, 
ARMY,  NAVY,  AND  MARINE  CORPS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Coast  Guard,  Army,  Navy,  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  which  had  been  placed  on 
the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendars 
Nos.  724  and  725. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS 
TO  THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  COUNTIES  OP  YAKIMA 
AND  KirmAS.  WASH. 

The  bill  (S.  2428)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the 
State  of  Wtishington  certain  lands  In  the 
counties  of  Yakima  and  Kittitas,  Wash., 
in  exchange  for  certain  other  lands,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  2428 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  or  his  desl^ee,  la 
hereby  authorized  to  convey  to  the  State  of 
Washington,  subject  to  the  terms  and  ccHi- 
dltlons  hereinafter  stated,  and  to  «ruch  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  or  his  designee,  shall  deem  to  be  in 
the  public  interest,  all  right,  title,  and  Inter- 
est of  the  United  States  in  and  to  certain 
lands  within  the  Yakima  Firing  Center  as 
deecrlbed  in  section  3  of  this  Act  as  may 
be  required  for  the  routing  and  construction 
of  Interstate  Highway  1-82. 

Sec.  2.  In  consideration  for  the  convey- 
ance by  the  United  States  of  the  aforesaid 
lands,  the  State  of  Washington  shall  convey, 
or  provide  for  the  conveyance,  to  the  United 
States  of  certain  lands  described  in  section  3 
of  this  Act,  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  as  replacement  lands  for  use  in 
connection  with  the  Yakima  Firing  Center: 
Provided,  That  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
exchange  of  lands  and  the  construction  of 
Interstate  Highway  1-82.  and  if  so  requested 
by  the  State  of  Washington,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  or  his  designee.  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  acquire  by  purchase,  condemna- 
tion, donation,  exchange,  or  otherwise  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  part  or  all  of 
such  replacement  lands:  Provided  further. 
That  the  State  of  Washington  shall  provide 
In  advance  funds  for  payment  to  landowners 
and  shall  reimburse  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  all  other  administrative  costs  and 
expenditures  Incident  to  the  acquisition  of 
such  lands. 

Sbc.  3.  The  lands  authorized  to  be  ex- 
changed and  referred  to  In  sections  1  and  2 
of  this  Act  are  located  in  Yakima  and  Kittitas 
Counties.  Washington,  and  are  as  generally 
depicted  on  the  Land  Management  map  on 
file  In  the  office  of  the  Seattle  district  engi- 
neer. North  Pacific  division.  Department  of 
the  Army,  entitled  "Proposed  Route  for  In- 
terstate Highway  1-82,  Yakima  Firing  Cen- 
ter. Washington;  numbered  SE-RE  323.19". 
The  lands  to  be  conveyed  by  the  United 
States  comprise  approximately  two  thousand 
two  hundred  acres  situated  west  and  north- 
westerly of  the  east  right-of-way  boundary 
of  the  proposed  highway  1-83;  the  replace- 
ment lands  to  be  acquired  by  the  United 
States  comprise  approjtlmately  three  thou- 
sand two  hundred  acres  situated  east  of  the 
proposed  highway  and  contiguous  to  other 
lands  of  the  Yakima  Firing  Center.  The  exact 
descriptions  and  acreage  are  to  be  determined 
by  accurate  surveys  as  mutually  agreed  upon 
between  the  State  of  Washington  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Array. 

Sec.  4.  The  lands  so  conveyed  to  or  acquired 
by  the  United  States  shall  become  a  part  of 
the  Yakima  Firing  Center  and  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  the  Army.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Army  is  also  authorized  to 
accept  from  the  State  of  Washington,  or 
any  agency  or  subdivision  thereof,  such  ap- 
propriate interests  in  other  lands  as  may  be 
considered  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  connec- 
tion with  the  exchange. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
ttie  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  741).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  blU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FtTRPosi  or  TBre  Bin, 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  convey  certain  lands  In  the 
Yakima  Firing  Center  to  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington for  the  construction  of  Interstate 
Highway  1-62,  In  exchange  tor  replacement 
lands  to  be  conveyed  or  provided  to  the 
United  States  by  the  State  of  Washington. 
It  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 


If  requested  by  the  State,  to  acquire  such 
replacement  lands  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  provided  the  State  shall  advance  the 
funds  for  payment  to  landowners  and  reim- 
burse the  Secretary  for  all  administrative 
costs  incident  to  the  acquisition  of  such 
lands. 

BACKGROrNT)    OF    THE    BILL 

The  Department  of  the  Army,  on  behalf  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  favors  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill. 

In  1957,  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tor added  a  route  between  Pendleton,  Oreg., 
and  EUensburg,  Wash.,  to  the  National  Sys- 
tem of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways. 
This  addition,  designated  1-82,  was  requested 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  so  as  to  as- 
sure a  direct  connection  between  the  central 
part  of  the  United  States  and  the  strategic 
Paget  Sound  and  northwest  areas.  The  State 
of  Washington  is  now  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  that  segment  of  1-82  between 
Yakima  and  EUensburg.  Wash.  This  is  to  be 
a  four-lane  limited  access  highway  with  a 
minimum  right-of-way  width  of  400  feet. 
Surveys  by  the  State  Indicated  that  loca- 
tions for  this  segment  were  limited  by  the 
terrain,  and  that  the  most  feasible  and  prac- 
tical route  was  along  and  through  the  west- 
ern portions  of  the  Yakima  Firing  Center 
Military  Reservation.  Thereupon,  the  State 
requested  authorization  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  together  with  necessary 
rights-of-way  and  lands  for  the  allnement 
of  this  highway  through  the  military 
reservation. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  concurred 
in  the  planned  routing  of  Interstate  High- 
way 1-82  through  the  Yakima  Firing  Center 
as  selected  by  the  Washington  State  High- 
way Commission.  However,  joint  surveys  dis- 
closed that  the  proposed  allnement  of  the 
highway  will  cross  established  range  safety 
firing  fans  and  necessitate  the  relocation 
of  four  training  ranges.  In  addition,  two 
large  areas  of  land  in  the  northwest  portion 
of  the  reservation  will  be  severed,  inacces- 
sible and  rendered  of  no  further  practical 
military  use.  Following  extensive  discus- 
sions, the  State  of  Washington  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  entered  Into  a  relo- 
cation agreement,  dated  August  8,  1966,  the 
major  terms  of  which  provided  that  (1)  the 
Government  would  convey  to  the  State  the 
necessary  rights-of-way  together  with  two 
parcels  of  land  lying  westerly  of  the  high- 
way; (2)  the  State  would  pay  for  relocat- 
ing the  four  ranges,  including  costs  of  de- 
sign and  construction;  and  (3)  In  exchange 
for  Government  lands,  the  State  would  con- 
vey to  the  Government  two  parcels  of  com- 
parable land  easterly  of  the  highway  and 
contiguous  to  the  military  reservation. 

All  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
above-mentioned  relocation  contract  have 
been  substantlallj  accomplished  except  as 
to  the  actual  exchange  of  lands.  In  this  con- 
nection the  military  departments  do  not 
have  general  statutory  authority  to  exchange 
lands  of  military  installations.  Transactions 
of  this  nature  have.  In  the  past,  largely  been 
accomplished  pursuant  to  special  legisla- 
tion. The  enactment  of  subject  bill  S.  2428 
would  provide  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  the 
requisite  authority  to  effect  the  proposed  ex- 
change upon  such  terms  deemed  to  be  In 
the  public  Interest. 

The  State  highway  commission  Is  cur- 
rently acquiring  privately  owned  lands  for 
the  propcied  highway  project,  portions  of 
which  are  to  be  conveyed  to  the  United 
States.  However,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
State  has  recently  expressed  doubt  as  to  the 
existing  authority  of  the  highway  commis- 
sion to  acquire  private  lands  solely  to  ex- 
change with  the  United  States.  In  order  to 
avoid  any  possible  delays  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  segment  of  the  Interstate  High- 
way System,  the  State  of  Washington  has 
proposed  that  the  Department  of  the  Army 
acquire,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  those  pri- 
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vately  owned  lands  which  the  State  was  to 
convey  to  the  Government.  For  this  purpose 
section  2  of  this  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  acquire  such  prop. 
erty  upon  a  request  by  the  State  and  on  the 
condition  that  the  State  advance  funds  for 
payment  to  the  landowners  and  reimburse 
the  Army  for  all  administrative  costs  in- 
curred.  The  Department,  In  order  to  fa- 
cllitate  the  construction  of  this  defense 
highway,  has  no  objection  to  acquiring  di. 
rectly  such  lands  as  would  have  been  con- 
veyed to  the  United  States  under  the  ex. 
change  agreement. 

PROTECTION'    OP  OOVKENMENT  INTEEEST 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  considered 
adequate  to  fully  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
Government. 

The  Yakima  Firing  Center  Military  Reser- 
vation, located  6  miles  northeast  of  Yakima, 
Wash.,  Is  a  subpost  of  Fort  Lewis,  with  a 
primary  mission  of  providing  facilities  and 
areas  for  troop  maneuvers,  tank  and  artil- 
lery firing.  It  was  esubllshed  In  1943  and 
currently  comprises  approximately  261.150 
acres  of  fee-owned  land.  The  areas  proposed 
for  exchange  are  located  along  the  western 
boundary  of  the  post.  These  lands  are  similar 
in  character  being  dry  grazing  land  with 
scrub  sagebrush,  bunch  grass,  and  scrab 
rock;  there  are  no  improvements  and  the 
areas  are  used  only  for  grazing.  The  Army  will 
convey  to  the  State  approximately  1,875  acres 
west  of  the  highway  together  with  about  576 
acres  for  the  right-of-way.  In  exchange  the 
Army  will  receive  approximately  3.200  acres 
of  land  east  of  the  highway,  of  which  575 
acres  are  public  domain  lands  held  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  lands  have 
been  appraised  and  the  areas  exchanged  are 
considered  generally  of  equivalent  value  with 
the  Government  gaining  somewhat  on  the 
transaction.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  this  Depart- 
ment that  the  proposed  exchange  is  emi- 
nently fair  to  both  parties,  and  fully  protect 
the  Interests  of  the  Government. 

FISCAL  DATA 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  will  cause  no 
Increase  In  the  budgetary  requirement  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 


t^ovemher  18,  1967 
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RELEASE  OF  CERTAIN  USE  RE- 
STRICTIONS ON  A  TRACT  OF  LAND 
IN  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  320)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  release  certain  use  re- 
strictions on  a  tract  of  land  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  in  order  that  such  land 
may  be  used  in  connection  with  a  pro- 
posed water  supply  lake,  and  for  other 
purposes  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  with 
an  amendment  on  page  2,  line  3,  after 
the  word  "lake",  strike  out  "purposes.", 
and  insert  "purposes:  Provided,  however. 
That  the  State  of  North  Carolina  would 
pay  the  fair  market  value,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  of  the  in- 
terests released  under  this  section.";  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  320 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  authorized  to  re- 
lease on  behalf  of  the  United  States  the  land 
use  restriction  applicable  to  a  tract  of  land 
constituting  a  portion  of  a  larger  tract  or 
land  heretofore  conveyed  by  the  United 
States  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  pxir- 
suant  to  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  conveyance  of  a  portion  of  the  Camp 
Butner  Military  Reservation,  North  Carolina, 


to  the  State  of  North  Carolina",  approved 
April  2,  1954  (68  Stat.  50) ,  so  that  such  tract 
with  respect  to  which  such  release  Is  given 
may  be  used  by  such  State  for  water  supply 
lake  purposes:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  would  pay  the  fair 
market  value,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  of  the  Interests  released  under 
this  section.  The  exact  description  of  the 
tract  with  respect  to  which  such  restriction  Is 
released  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  but  In  no 
event  shall  the  total  area  of  such  tract  exceed 
one  hundred  and  seventy-one  acres. 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  settle  a  dispute  between 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  one  W.  T. 
Gantt  over  the  boundary  line  between  lands 
conveyed  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
pursuant  to  the  Act  referred  to  In  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  and  lands  adjacent  thereto 
owned  by  the  said  W.  T.  Gantt,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  Is  authorized  to  take  such 
action  as  he  determines  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  obtain  an  equitable  settlement  of 
such  boundary  dispute.  The  authority  con- 
ferred upon  the  Secretary  under  this  section 
shall  Include  authority  to  release  the  land 
use  restriction  referred  to  in  the  first  section 
of  this  Act  from  any  lands  included  In  the 
boundary  dispute  agreement  which  may  be 
quitclaimed  to  the  said  W.  T.  Gantt  under 
the  terms  of  the  boundary  agreement. 

Sec  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  au- 
thorized to  Impose  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions upon  any  actions  taken  by  him  imder 
authority  of  this  Act  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  All  expenses  for  surveys  and  the  prep- 
aration and  execution  of  legal  documents 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  borne  by  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  or  W.  T.  Gantt,  as 
appropriate. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  v:as  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  740) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE   OF   THE    AMENDMENT 

Since  the  United  States  received  no  mone- 
tary consideration  from  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  for  the  conveyance  of  these  lands, 
originally  a  part  of  Camp  Butner  Military 
Reservation,  and  the  restriction  to  be  released 
Is  a  part  of  the  actual  consideration  received 
for  the  conveyance.  It  Is  believed  that  the 
Government  should  be  reimbursed  for  the 
fair  value  of  the  Interests  which  would  be 
released  under  section  I  of  this  bill.  It  Is  for 
this  purpose  that  the  bill  as  Introduced  has 
been  amended.  The  fair  value  of  the  rights 
Involved  are  estimated  to  be  around  7,500. 

PURPOSE   OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  release  the  land 
use  restriction  applicable  to  (a)  a  tract  of 
land  not  exceeding  171  acres,  constituting  a 
portion  of  a  larger  area,  formerly  part  of 
Camp  Butner.  N.C.,  which  was  conveyed  by 
the  United  States  to  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  pursuant  to  the  act  of  April  2, 
1954  (68  Stat.  50);  and  (b)  any  lands  of  the 
same  conveyance  which  may  be  quit  claimed 
to  a  W.  T.  Gantt  In  settlement  of  a  boundary 
dispute. 

BACKGBOUND    Or   THE   BILL 

On  September  27.  1954.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  executed  a  deed  conveying  the  re- 
maining 4,750.39  acres  of  land  to  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  under  authority  of  the 
act  of  April  2,  1954  (ch.  133,  68  Stat.  50).  As 


required  by  the  authorizing  act,  the  deed  of 
conveyance  reserved  mineral  rights  to  the 
United  States  and  further  provided  that 
^a)  the  property  shall  be  used  for  military 
purposes  only  and  if  not  so  used,  shall  revert 
to  the  United  States,  together  with  improve- 
ments made  by  the  State,  without  payment 
of  compensation;  and  (b)  the  United  States 
has  the  right  to  use  the  property  during  a 
state  of  war  or  other  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  Congress  or  the  President,  subject 
to  payment  of  fair  rental  for  any  improve- 
ments added  by  the  State  without  Federal 
aid. 

The  circumstances  leading  to  the  Intro- 
duction of  this  bill  are  set  out  in  the  follow- 
ing subparagraphs: 

(a)  Section  1:  the  attorney  general  of 
North  Carolina  has  Informed  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  that  the  State  desires  to  construct 
a  dam  on  property  adjacent  to  Its  Camp  But- 
ner lands  for  a  source  of  water  supply  and 
that  the  Impounded  water  would  cover  a 
portion  of  the  land  conveyed  to  the  State  by 
the  above-mentioned  deed  of  September  27, 
1954.  According  to  a  metes  and  bounds  de- 
scription furnished  by  the  State,  the  area  to 
be  inundated  would  total  127  acres.  Since 
this  action  would  conceivably  constitute  a 
breach  of  the  condition  restricting  land  use 
to  military  purposes  only,  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  In  1963  requested  a  release  from  the 
use  restriction  over  the  area  Involved  In 
order  to  preclude  possibility  of  a  reverter. 
Whether  this  use  would,  in  fact,  constitute 
a  breach  could  be  established  definitely  only 
by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction.  The 
adjutant  general  of  North  Carolina  has  ad- 
vised this  Department  that,  although  the 
area  which  would  be  inundated  continues  to 
be  required  as  a  safety  zone  for  a  firing  range, 
flooding  of  the  area  would  not  Interfere  with 
this  requirement. 

(b)  Section  2:  The  War  Assets  Administra- 
tion conveyed  to  W.  T.  Gantt  (Gantt  Oil  Co.) 
two  tracts  (Nos.  D-66-G  and  D-68-G)  of 
surplus  Camp  Butner  lands  adjoining  the 
property  conveyed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  for 
military  use.  The  deed  to  W.  T.  Gantt  used 
the  same  descriptions  of  the  tracts  as  were 
used  when  the  United  States  originally  ac- 
quired them  for  establishing  Camp  Butner. 
In  1963,  the  State  of  North  Carolina  at- 
tempted to  survey  Its  Camp  Butner  lands  and 
In  so  doing  found  that  the  line  dividing  the 
State  and  Gantt  properties  could  not  be 
placed  on  the  ground.  Subsequently,  the 
State  and  Mr.  Gantt  negotiated  and  reached 
an  agreement  to  establish  a  boundary  line, 
whereby  the  State  agreed  to  convey  approxi- 
mately 25  to  30  acres  of  land  to  Mr.  Gantt 
who,  m  turn,  agreed  to  grant  rights-of-way  to 
the  State  over  all  roads  on  his  land.  The 
land-use  restrictions  earlier  referred  to  must 
be  removed  before  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina can  convey  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Gantt  the  25  or 
30  acres  Involved  in  the  boundary  dlsimte. 

TERMS    AND    CONDITIONS 

To  the  extent  that  the  area  to  be  Inun- 
dated for  water  supply  purposes  constitutes 
a  portion  of  the  firing  range  safety  zone.  It  Is 
the  Intention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
m  event  of  enactment,  to  require,  as  one  of 
the  terms  and  conditions  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3,  that  any  release  or  deed  be  conditioned 
upon  an  undertaking  by  the  State  and  any 
other  grantee  to  indemnify  and  save  the 
Government  harmless  against  liability  for 
injury  to  any  person  who  trespasses  during 
any  period  of  notice  that  the  range  is  in  use. 
Such  condition  is  considered  essential  In 
order  not  to  confront  the  Government,  as 
the  result  of  surrender  of  the  control  which 
It  now  enjoys,  with  additional  liabilities 
arising  out  of  trespass  during  such  periods 
of  exclusion. 

nSCAL    DATA 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  have  no 
apparent  effect  on  the  budgetary  require- 
ments   of   the    Department    of    the    Army. 


LATIN  AMERICA'S  NEW  SPOKESMAN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  had  the 
honor  this  year  to  have  as  its  guest  one 
of  the  outstanding  chiefs  of  state  not 
only  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  but  in 
the  word  as  well.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
distinguished  President  of  the  United 
Mexican  States,  President  Gustavo  Diaz 
Ordaz  and  the  address  which  he  de- 
livered at  a  joint  session  of  Congress. 

In  that  speech,  he  spoke  to  us  as  a 
good  friend  and  good  neighbor.  He  gave 
us  some  sound  advice.  He  gave  us  much 
to  think  about;  and,  in  a  very  honest 
way,  he  laid  before  Congress  problems 
which  affect  not  only  his  country  and 
ours  but  Latin  America  as  well. 

I  believe  we  are  extremely  fortimate 
to  have  the  good  relations  which  now 
exist  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  and  those  good  relations  are 
due  in  large  part  to  the  chiefs  of  state 
of  the  United  Mexican  States  in  recent 
decades.  During  the  3  years  in  which 
he  has  been  in  oflBce,  the  present 
President  of  Mexico,  Gustavo  Diaz  Or- 
daz, has  met  with  our  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  on  five  different  occasions. 
Those  meetings  have  been  fruitful  and 
beneficial  to  both  countries,  the  result 
being  that  at  the  present  time  there  are 
very  few  differences  between  us,  and  cer- 
tainly such  differences  can  be  resolved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  by  the  distinguished 
columnist  on  Latin  American  affairs.  Mr. 
Daniel  James,  depicting  the  Mexican  role 
in  the  hemisphere,  entitled  "Latin 
America's  New  Spokesman,"  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Nov,  12, 1967] 

Mexican   Role   in   the  Hemisphere:    Latin 

America's  New  Spokesman 

(By  Daniel  James) 

Mexico  CrrY. — The  state  visit  of  President 
Gustevo  Diaz  Ordaz  to  Washington  last 
month  Is  seen  In  Latin  America  as  much 
more  than  another  manifestation  of  the  In- 
creasingly cordial  relations  both  neighbors 
have  been  enjoying  over  recent  years.  For  at 
this  meeting  with  President  Johnson,  the 
fifth  the  two  leaders  have  had  since  Diaz 
Ordaz's  election  three  years  ago,  the  Mexican 
played  the  role  more  of  spokesman  for  all 
Latin  America  than  chief  executive  of  his 
own  country. 

As  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  Dr.  Jos^  A.  Mora, 
has  put  It,  m  Washington  Diaz  Ordaz  spoke 
with  "the  voice  of  Latin  America."  He  dwelt 
little  upon  bilateral  Mexican-United  States 
problems  (which  are  few  and  relatively  un- 
important) ,  and  In  the  two  major  speeches 
he  made — before  the  OAS  and  before  Con- 
gress— he  devoted  most  of  his  time  by  far  to 
questions  of  general  Latin  American  Interest. 

The  Mexican  leader  was.  In  fact,  appealed 
to  by  his  Latin  American  colleagues  before- 
hand to  convey  to  President  Johnson,  the 
Congress,  and  the  American  people,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  gathering  crisis  to  the  south  One 
of  the  last  such  pleas  made  to  him  was  on 
the  very  eve  of  his  departure  for  Washington, 
by  the  Colombian  Foreign  Minister,  German 
Zea,  who  happened  to  be  in  Mexico  at  the 
time. 

Diaz  Ordaz  went  to  Washington,  then, 
with  an  Informal  mandate  from  the  rest  of 
Latin  America  to  plead  its  case. 

It  should  be  made  clear,  however,  that  he 
did  not  seek  that  mandate.  Neither  he,  nor 
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hlfi  predecessors,  nor  the  Mexicans  as  a,  na- 
tion have  ever  sought,  or  seek  even  today,  to 
lead  their  Latin  neighbors.  On  the  contrary, 
they  have  always  shrunk  from  that  role. 
They  have  preferred  to  devote  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  Mexican  affairs,  practicing  In  ef- 
fect a  species  of  Isolationism. 

But  history  has  now  Uken  a  hand  and, 
willy  nllly.  cast  Mexico  In  the  role  of  leader 
of  Latin  America.  Her  record  of  political 
stability  (no  Mexican  government  has  been 
changed  violently  since  1920),  of  economic 
progress  (the  greatest  In  Latin  America) ,  and 
of  Independence  In  foreign  affairs  (exempli- 
fied In  being  the  only  Latin  nation  to  main- 
tain diplomatic  relations  with  Communist 
Cuba),  have  all  combined  to  make  her  the 
envy  of  her  sister  republics  and  a  model 
many  would  like  to  follow. 

Mexico's  geographic  position  contiguous  to 
to  the  •Northern  Colossus"  and  a  truly  cor- 
dial understanding  with  the  United  States 

all  the  deeper  because  arrived  at  after  gen- 
erations of  quarreling — have  further  com- 
bined to  make  Mexico  the  natural  spokesman 
for  her  sister  republics  in  treating  with  the 
United  Statea. 

The  timing  of  Diaz  Ordaz's  visit  added  the 
final  touch  of  InevltabUlty  to  the  part  he 
played  as  leader  of  Latin  America.  He  arrived 
while  the  Congress  was  In  its  most  strongly 
protectionist  mood  In  years,  with  many  bills 
pending  in  both  homes  whose  effect.  If 
passed,  wo\ild  be  to  cut  total  American  Im- 
ports so  much  that  Latin  America's  export 
trade  would  be  all  but  shattered. 

In  the  days  preceding  the  Diaz  Ordaz  trip 
to  Washington  a  tide  of  protest  against  con- 
gressional protectionist  legislation  had  been 
mounting  south  of  the  border— hence  the  ap- 
peals to  him  to  voice  the  Latin  American  po- 
sition before  Congress.  They  were  uppermost 
in  his  mind  when  he  was  invited  to  address 
a  Joint  session  of  the  national  legislature. 

Thus  he  spoke  of  Latin  America's  urgent 
need  to  expand  her  exports  of  raw  materials 
and  obtain  fair  prices  for  them  In  order  to 
develop.  Foreign  economic  and  technical  aid, 
he  said,  "will  be  able  to  relieve  the  situation 
temporarily  but  not  resolve  It."  He  added; 
"We  know  that  you  are  sovereign  In  your  In- 
ternal affairs,  but  we  believe  that  before  you 
decide  upon  measures  which  might  cause 
grave  damage  to  many  human  beings,  you 
should  reflect  thoroughly  and  prudently." 
With  less  directness.  Diaz  Ordaz  expressed 
the  Latin  American  view  of  such  broader  is- 
sues as  Vietnam.  He  seemed  to  be  offering  the 
northern  neighbor  advice  when  he  steted: 
"The  eventual  risks  of  peace  are  Infinitely 
amaller  than  the  certain  evils  of  war." 

Did  this  mean  that  Diaz  Ordaz  was  playing 
the  "dove"?  No.  The  Mexican  position  Is  more 
sophisticated  than  that. 

The  following  is  said  by  highly  knowledge- 
able persons  here  to  be  the  Mexican  position 
on  Vietnam,  and  presumably  was  communi- 
cated—by  the  Mexican  President  at  some 
point  to  President  Johnson : 

Mexico  considers  Vietnam  too  remote  to  be 
very  much  concerned  about,  and  consequent- 
ly scarcely  recognizes  Its  existe.ace.  Since  It  is, 
however,  vital  to  the  United  States,  she  Is  in- 
terested In  the  Issue  primarily  as  It  affects  her 
biggest  neighbor.  Consequently,  she  takes  the 
pragmaUc  view  that  she  will  do  nothing  to 
hurt  the  United  States  prosecution  of  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  though  unable  for  historical  rea- 
sons to  support  It. 

The  Mexican  Government  Is.  in  fact,  at 
great  pains  to  discourage  all  manifestations 
within  its  territory  against  the  Vietnam  war. 
and  at  no  time  has  there  been  anything 
here  remotely  approaching  the  violent  ex- 
pressions of  anti-war  feeling  that  have  taken 
place  north  of  the  border. 

In  another  speech,  before  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  Diaz  Ordaz  caused  a  sen- 
sation in  Latin  America  when  he  frankly 
chlded  the  OAS  for  Its  shortcomings — some- 
thing no  other  Latin  American  leader  in  re- 
cent memory  has  ever  dared  do  face  to  face. 
He  bluntly  charged  that  "the  errors  [of  the 
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OAS]  were  those  of  men  and  not  of  the  in- 
stitution"— a  charge  susceptible  to  the  in- 
terpretation that  the  organization's  leader- 
ship should  be  thoroughly  overhauled. 

He  disagreed,  however,  with  those  in  his 
own  country  who  have  been  clamoring  for 
Mexico's  withdrawal  from  the  OAS,  pledging 
Instead  her  continuing  support  for  It  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Mexican  position  is  at 
variance  with  that  of  the  majority  on  a  series 
of  fundamental  issues. 

There  are  other  nations  in  Latin  America 
who  look  with  longing  and  envy  upon  the  in- 
dependent role  Mexico  has  consistently 
played  Inside  the  OAS,  often  In  opposition 
to  the  United  States,  and  it  may  well  come 
about  that  our  Immediate  southern  neighbor 
win  henceforth  be  emulated  in  that  respect. 
Thus  the  Buenos  Aires  dally,  Clarin,  after 
brlefiy  reviewing  Mexico's  political  Independ- 
ence and  economic  progress  in  an  editorial, 
and  after  looking  back  with  regret  at  Argen- 
tina's lost  opportunity  to  lead  the  Latin 
nations,  wondered  whether  "It  would  not  be 
worthwhile  to  meditate  on  the  lessons  of 
President  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz's  visit  to 
Washington." 

Mexico's  emergence  from  her  traditional 
Isolationism,  at  long  last.  Is  not  likely  to  stop 
with  reluctant  acceptance  of  leadership  In 
Latin  America.  That  Is  the  view  not  only  of 
the  Latin  Americana  themselves  but  also  of 
such  a  discerning  North  American  observer 
as  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  remarked  in  his 
speech  welcoming  Diaz  Ordaz  to  Washington: 
"The  Mexico  of  today  is  also  a  nation  of  rising 
Influence  In  the  world." 


AMENDMENT  OF  HIGHWAY  SAFETY 
ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  on  S.  1552. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  bill  (S.  1552'  to  amend  the  High- 
way Safety  Act  of  1966  which  were,  on 
page  1,  line  8,  strike  out  "Commerce"  and 
insert  "Transportation". 

On  page  2,  line  17,  strike  out  "of" 
where  it  appears  the  second  time,  and  in- 
sert "for". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ALASKA'S  $50  MILLION  NITROGEN 
FERTILIZER  PLANT  NEARS  COM- 
PLETION 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  a  most 
perceptive  article  was  published  in  the 
October  28  issue  of  Chemical  Week  en- 
titled "Taming  the  Alaskan  Wilderness," 
written  by  William  Bennetta,  western 
editor.  Mr.  Bennetta  renders  a  useful 
service  in  pointing  out  that  the  difficul- 
ties incident  to  building  a  plant  in 
Alaska,  which  still  suffers  somewhat  from 
the  myths  incident  to  the  purchase  of 
Alaska  100  years  ago  when  it  was  labeled 
"Seward's  Folly."  are  no  greater  than 
they  would  be  anywhere  else  under  the 
American  flag. 

Mr.  Bennetta  also  points  out  that  while 
wages  are  high  Alaskan  labor  is  ex- 
tremely productive  and  well  earns  its 
higher  wages. 

I  visited  the  particular  plant  to  which 


this  article  refers  and  I  was  much  im. 
pressed  by  its  efficient  mangement  and 
performance  under  the  leadership  of  Mr 
J.  C.  Broussard.  I  recognized  his  name  to 
be  that  of  a  Louisianan,  since  there  was 
once  a  Senator  by  that  name  who  proved 
to  be  a  distant  relative  of  Chemico's  job 
superintendent.  This  article  should  be 
useful  in  pointing  out  the  desirabUity 
of  other  manufacturing  plants  locating 
in  Alaska  to  process  Its  raw  materials 

Mr.  President,  this  plant  will  manu- 
facture  mtrogen  fertilizer  and  will  give 
Alaska's  economy  and  that  of  the  Kenal 
Peninsula,  in  particular,  a  tremendous 
and  welcome  lift.  It  will  give  substantial 
emplojTnent  to  Alaskans  and  provide 
revenue  to  the  State.  It  has  already  fur- 
nished  much  employment  incidental  to 
its  construction.  We  Alaskans  welcome  it 
and  wish  it  every  success. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  article  entitled  "Taming  the 
Alaskan  Wilderness"  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

[From  Chemical  Week  Magazine,  Oct  28 
1967] 

Taming  the  Alaskan  Wh-derness — Bhight 
answebs  to  todgh  problems  paved  thi 
Wat  for  Collier's  New  Fertilizer  Plant 
AT  Kenai 

What  is  It  like  to  build  a  big  chemical 
plant  in  Alaska?  It  is  a  rigorous  proposition, 
fraught  With  high  costs,  transportation  prob- 
lems, and  the  need  to  design  and  build 
against  an  Inhospitable  environment.  But  ac- 
cording to  the  men  who  are  now  erecting 
Collier  Carbon  &  Chemical  Co.'s  $50-mllllon 
nitrogen-fertilizer  plant  near  Kenal,  the  diffi- 
culties probably  are  no  worse  than  in  build- 
ing a  plant  in  any  other  relatively  i  emote 
area. 

Collier's  plant,  which  represents  the  largest 
single  Injection  of  private  capital  into  Alaska 
In  the  state's  history.  Is  being  built  by  Chem- 
ical Construction  Corp.  (New  York),  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Electric  Bond  and  Share  Co.  The 
plant  Is  due  onstream  at  the  end  of  '68;  It 
will  Include  a  1,500- tons/day  ammonia  unit 
and  will  produce  900  tons'day  of  urea. 

Transportation  Woes:  For  J.  C.  Broussard. 
Chemico's  Job  superintendent  at  Kenal.  the 
biggest  headache  Is  transportation — getting 
materials  and  equipment  to  the  Job  site  on 
a  schedule  that  will  allow  him  to  keep  his 
men  working. 

Almost  everything  being  used  In  the  proj- 
ect comes  from  the  "Lower  48"  (the  Alas- 
kans' term  for  the  contiguous  states  of  the 
union)  or  from  Japan.  For  equipment  com- 
ing directly  to  Kenal  from  a  U.S.  supplier's 
plant,  the  transit  time  Is  at  least  30  days, 
and  scheduling  work  that  far  in  advance  Is  a 
risky  business.  In  extreme  cases.  Chemlco  has 
flown  materials  to  Kenal  to  avoid  idling  its 
workmen. 

Much  of  the  equipment  and  material  head- 
ing for  the  Kenal  site  passes  first  through 
Chemico's  staging  area  In  Seattle,  where  ship- 
ments are  made  up  and  sent  north  by  one  of 
three  means: 

Plail  cars — carried  by  ship  to  Seward, 
Alaska,  then  hauled  over  rails  to  Moose  Pas*. 
There  the  cargo  Is  transferred  to  trucks  for 
the  run  to  Kenal. 

Sea  Land  vans — moving  from  Seattle  to 
Whlttler,  Alaska,  then  to  Kenal  via  Anchor- 
age. 

Barges — plying  between  Seattle  and  NI- 
klskl;  the  cargo  then  moves  to  the  Job  site  by 
road  for  about  two  miles.  Time  at  sea  for  a 
barge  is  about  10  days.  Each  trip  coots  Chem- 
lco about  $70,000,  Including  barge  and  tug 
charges  for  the  Seattle- Nlklskl  round  trip, 
plus  loading  and  unloading  time.  So  far.  the 
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^mnany  has  sent  four  barges  north  from 
^ttle.  Probably  it  wUl  need  no  more,  ac- 
^dlng  to  James  Brown,  senior  construction 
^oerintendent  with  Chemlco  and  superin- 
t-Adent  of  the  Seattle  staging  area. 

The  barges  are  used  chiefly  for  equipment 
that  is  too  big  or  too  heavy  to  go  any  other 
^v— eg  the  steam  drum  weighing  more 
than  100  tons  that  couldn't  be  shipped  by 
rZu  car  because  the  unloading  equipment  at 
l]toose  Pass  couldn't  accommodate  that  heavy 

*  The  huge  600-ton  converter  built  for  Col- 
lier bv  Mitsubishi,  which  was  too  big  for 
ordinary  ships  and  barges,  was  hauled  from 
Japan  to  Kenal  by  the  Cosmos  Maru.  a  shdp 
whose  bow  opens  like  that  of  an  LSTs. 
The  converter  was  shipped  mounted  on  two 
tractors  (themselves  weighing  200  tons); 
and  a  special  earth-filled  dock  and  a  short 
road  were  built  at  the  construction  site  lor 
unloading  the  800-ton  assembly. 

Earthquakes:  On  the  design  side,  most  of 
the  special  precautions  taken  against  the 
Alaskan  environment  are  small  but  Impor- 
tant "This  Is  not  a  radically  different  de- 
slen  "  observes  Dewayne  Korver,  a  ColUer  pro- 
twt 'engineer.  "But  there  are  a  lot  of  special 
engineering  wrinkles  that  we  need  up  here 
to  make  the  plant  work." 

Examples;  Buildings  must  be  designed  to 
rtBist  high  winds  and  earthquakes.  For  build- 
ings with  large  surface  areas,  wind  can  be 
the  governing  factor  In  deciding  the  maxi- 
mum force  (overturning  moment)  that  the 
structure  will  have  to  take.  But  in  most 
cases,  earthquake  still  Is  the  major  determi- 
nant and  engineers  assume  an  earthquake 
moment  equal  to  0.2  the  force  of  gravity  on 
the  building.  (The  same  factor  Is  In  common 
use  in  California.  Elsewhere  In  the  U.S..  they 
varj- from  0.1  to  zero.) 

Many  ordinary  construction  materials, 
Korver  points  out,  won't  work  In  the  cold 
winters  experienced  at  Kenal,  where  sus- 
tained winter  temperatures  may  run  at  —30 
p  with  short  dips  to  — 50  F  or  lower.  Build- 
ings are  being  Insulated  with  polystyrene- 
foam  sheets  manufactured  by  W.  R.  Grace  St 
Co  (New  York)  that  Include  an  Integral 
vapor  barrier  and  that  mate  by  tongue-and- 
groove.  Insulation  without  these  features 
would  allow  moisture  to  enter  the  building, 
then  condense  and  freeze  Inside.  Another 
materials  angle:  ordinary  mastic  sealing  com- 
pounds won't  do.  Instead  Chemlco  is  using  a 
Dow  silicon  sealant  around  doors  and  win- 
dows. , 
All  of  the  plant's  major  vessels  are  made  or 
low-temperature  steels— common  In  Cook 
Inlet  construction.  Even  the  drilling  plat- 
forms out  m  the  Inlet  are  of  low-temperature 

Most  liquid  tanks — even  those  holding 
^ter— have  to  be  insulated.  Water  lines  are 
burled  at  least  12  ft.  deep. 

Control-room  buildings  have  to  have  air 
locks  to  prevent  excessive  heat  loss  when 
personnel  enter  or  leave. 

Almost  all  equipment  Is  covered— an  ap- 
proach considered  cheaper  than  winterizing 
Individual  components. 

Air  cooling  Is  used  exclusively  to  condense 
steam  that  drives  the  plant's  four  big  cen- 
trifugal compressors  (for  synthesis  gas,  air, 
ammonia  and  carbon  dioxide) . 

Special  louvers  control  the  fiow  of  air 
into  the  urea-prilling  tower  according  to 
temperature:  otherwise  far-too-cold  winter 
air  might  enter  and  damage  the  prills.* 

The  Labor  BUI:  Construction  labor  costs 
in  Alaska  are  high.  But  Chemico's  Broussard 
says  the  costs  are  partially  offset  by  the  high 
productivity  of  the  workmen. 

"The    people    come    out    here    to    work/ 


•The  vu-ea  Is  first  crystallized,  then  re- 
melted  and  fed  to  the  tower.  Biuret  In  the 
raw  urea  separates  out  in  the  initial 
crystallization. 


Broussard  remarks,  pointing  to  construction 
crews  at  work  in  a  drenching  rain.  '  Nowhere 
else  in  the  country  vHll  you  see  men  worK- 
ing  in  a  rain  like  this.''  Most  of  the  men.  he 
olierves,  have  to  make  their  money  for  the 
year  during  the  six-month  construction  sea- 
son—roughly from  May  to  October. 

Although  major  construction  tradltlonauy 
comes  to  a  halt  during  the  Alaskan  winter, 
there  is  a  marked  Uend  today  to  keep  some 
men  on  the  Job.  This  winter.  Chemlco  will 
continue  some  work,  mostly  Inside  opera- 
tions such  as  piping,  electrical  work,  and 
related  tasks.  And  In  urgent  cases,  concrete 
can  be— and  has  been— poured  year-round 
m  the  Anchorage  area.  One  big  aid  In  break- 
ine  winter's  stranglehold  on  construction 
has  been  the  advent  of  cheap  natural  gas  in 
the  area,  which  makes  It  practical  sometimes 
to  isolate  work  areas  with  plastic  sheeting 
and  heat  the  enclosed  area  to  a  reasonable, 
if  not  bahny,  temperature. 

Some  hourly  base  rates  for  labor;  boUer- 
makers.  $6.75;  electricians,  $7.25;  carpenters. 
$6.40:  cement  finishers.  $6.37;  Ironworkers. 
$7.24;  operating  engineers.  $7.18;  pipefitters. 
$7  45-  laborers.  $5.47;  teamsters,  about  $5. 

These  rates  apply  to  a  40-hour  week. 
Broussard-8  men  have  been  working  six  10- 
hour  days  per  week.  Overtime  is  calculated 
at  time  and  a  half  for  all  classifications  ex- 
cept the  pipefitters  and  electricians.  They  get 
double  time.  ^       ^  .      ..  _ 

Other  components  of  the  labor  tab;  the 
contractor  provides  full  subsistence  In  the 
construction  camp,  transportation  and  tool- 
shipping  costs  for  workers  migrating  to  the 
lob  site,  and  mileage  allowance  for  laborers 
from  the  Kenal  area  who  don't  live  In  camp. 
Most  of  Broussard's  skilled  workers  come 
from  Anchorage;  most  of  his  laborers  are 
locally  hired;  some  92%  of  his  hourly  force 
are  Alaskans. 

According  to  Broussard,  there  Is  no  marked 
lack  of  any  Job  classification— mlsslle-slte 
work  has  earlier  drawn  a  good  supply  of 
skilled  men  into  the  Anchorage  area.  Every 
classification  has  a  waiting  list. 

He  estimates  that  his  total  labor  blU.  tak- 
ing productivity  into  account,  might  tiirn 
out  to  be  20  ^t  higher  than  for  a  comparable 
Job  done  In  the  Lower  48.  But  this  Is  an 
average.  Other  contractors  have  pointed  out 
that  m  New  Orieans.  weU  known  as  "bad 
labor  area,"  labor  costs  can  run  30%  more 
than  In  most  other  states. 

How  about  total  cost  of  the  Job?  Brous- 
sard has  no  ready  estimate  of  how  much 
more  It  villi  cost  In  Alaska  than  In  the  Lower 
48  But  he  strongly  rejects  the  generaliza- 
tion, often  heard,  that  It  costs  100%  more  to 
build  something  In  Alaska  than  on  the  West 
Coast. 

Manv  Alaskan  sources  say  much  of  the 
significant  Alaskan  construction  to  date  has 
been  government  work,  done  "by  the  book 
and  on  a  cost-plus  basis,  which  offers  the 
contractor  no  Incentive  for  efficiency  or  tight 
cost-control.  To  apply  such  examples  to  pri- 
vate-sector work,  Broussard  says,  seems  un- 
wise. , 
Water  Work.— A  major  component  part  oi 
t^  •  -"oilier  project  at  Kenal  Is  the  dock  that 
U  being  built  to  receive  ships  and  barges 
that  will  supply  the  plant  with  certain 
chemicals  and  haul  product  out  to  Japan 
and  to  ports  on  the  Pacific  Coast  (Portland, 
Ore.,  and  Pasco,  Wash.). 

The  difficulties  of  construction  on  or  un- 
der the  waters  of  Cook  Inlet  have  been  well- 
documented  ever  since  the  oil  companies 
started  working  there  a  decade  ago:  water 
temperatures  usually  less  than  40  P;  tides 
on  the  order  of  30  ft.;  tidal  currents  as  high 
as  6  or  7  knots;  water  so  turbid  that  divers 
literally  can  see  nothing  of  their  work,  and 
must  be  guided  by  touch  alone;  and  In  win- 
ter berg  and  sheet  Ice  riding  the  swift  cur- 
rents and  crushing  anything  that  isn't  care- 
fully c'eslgned  to  withstand  assault. 


Collier's  dock  Is  being  built  by  Ben  C.  Oer- 
wlck,  Inc.  (San  Francisco) .  the  company  that 
in  '60  buUt  the  Nlklskl  wharf  now  opw-ated 
by  Kenal  Pipe  Lines,  Inc.  The  wharf  was 
built  originally  for  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  CaU- 
fornla  (San  Francisco).  .,     »     „   ♦>,. 

Gerwlck's  general  superintendent  on  the 
GoUler  dock  project,  William  Ooss,  f^lf^^^l 
his  biggest  problem  Is  wind,  and  steblUzlng 
floating  equipment  against  It.  The  high  tides 
per  se.  are  not  too  much  of  a  problem,  he 

^Like  other  docks  In  the  inlet,  the  ColUer 
dock  wUl  be  equipped  with  heavy  Icebreak- 
ers  to  break  floating  Ice  Into  small  pieces  be- 
fore It  hits  the  dock's  supporting  structures-- 
calssons  Jetted  into  the  bottom  of  the  Inlet 
to  depths  of  at  least  45  ft.  And  like  other 
water  work  In  the  Inlet,  the  dock  construe 
tlon  U  a  costly  business.  A  big  consideratlcHi : 
the  divers.  Goss  pays  $540  per  12-hour  day  for 
a  hardhat  diver,  his  tender  and  a  compressor. 
Because  a  diver  can  work  only  during  slack 
water  he  Is  usually  down  for  only  an  hour 
or  an  hour-and-one-half  during  the  12  hours 
that  he's  drawing  pay.  And  whenever  a  diver 
Is  down,  another  must  be  above  water. 

The  divers  are  an  elite  class  of  workmen 
In  the  Cook  Inlet  area,  and  many  of  them 
have  made  fortunes. 

Economic  Edge:  One  reason  Collier  decided 
to  locate  Its  new  plant  in  Alaska  Is  the  avail- 
ability of  low-cost  feedstock  gas.  Also,  there 
is  a  ready  market  for  the  plant's  products  In 
Japan.  For  example,  half  of  the  urea  output 
win  be  sold  to  Japan  Gas  Chemical  on  a  take- 
or-pay  basis.  Ammonia  will  be  shipped  to 
Portland  and  Pasco  In  two  16,000-ton  barges 
being  built  by  Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron. 

Collier  recenUv  purchased  40  acres  of  prop- 
erty at  Kennewick.  Wash.,  for  construction 
of  new  terminal  facilities.  Initial  Investiment 
will  be  $3  million  for  docking  facilities,  stor- 
age tanks,  warehousing,  pumping  systems 
and  pipelines  to  transfer  chemicals  from 
barges  to  storage,  and  from  storage  to  trucks 
and  rail  cars.  Output  from  Kenal  will  be 
barged  to  Kennewick  via  Portland  and  the 
Columbia  River  and  sent  from  there  to  In- 
land fertilizer  plants. 


ALASKA'S  KING  CRAB  PROCESSmO 
PROCEEDS  IN  A  NEW  MODERN 
PLANT 

Mr  GRUENING  Mr.  President,  an  ex- 
cellent article  entitled  "A  Resource 
Comes  Out  of  Its  Shell  in  Alaska"  ap- 
pears in  the  October  7  issue  of  Business 
Week.  It  deals  with  Alaska's  famous 
king  crab,  a  resource  developed  most  suc- 
cessfully in  the  last  decade  and  a  half, 
principallv  under  the  leadership  of 
Lowell  Wakefield.  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  attending  the  inauguration  of  his  com- 
pletely modem  and  efficient  king  crab 
processing  plant  at  Seldovia.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article,  -which  well 
tells  the  story  of  this  important  develop- 
ment in  our  Alaska  fisheries,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Resottece  Comes  Out  or  Its  Shell  m 
Alaska 
(Note.— King  Crab,  an  inexpensive  gour- 
met deUght  long  pursued  by  the  Japanese 
but  neglected  by  U.S.  fisheries,  emerges  as 
the  fastest  growing  segment  of  Alaska  b 
biggest  Industry.) 

In  Alaska,  a  crustacean  that  weighs  up 
to  25  lb  and  can  scuttle  along  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf  on  a  leg  spread  as  great  as 
6  ft  18  definltelv  king  these  days.  Its  meat 
18  the  delight  of  gourmets  yet  cheap  enough 
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for  the  average  supermarket  shopper.  It  also 
has  Inspired  International  treaties  to  prevent 
sea  battles  between  U.S.  fishermen  and  their 
Soviet  and  Japanese  rivals. 

The  object  of  this  attention  1b  the  Alaska 
king  crab,  a  species  found  only  In  the  waters 
above  the  north  Pacific  Ocean.  When  Wake- 
field Fisheries,  Inc.,  opened  Its  new  |1 -million 
king  crab  processing  plant  at  Seldovla. 
Alaska,  this  summer,  the  spidery  creature 
got  Its  highest  accolade  yet:  Both  of  the 
state's  U.S.  senators  attended  the  ceremony. 
Leading  role.  The  reason:  In  1966,  the 
value  of  Alaska's  fishery  products  reached 
about  $170-mllllon,  making  seafood  the 
state's  leading  industry — ahead  of  forest 
products,  oil  and  gas,  and  other  minerals — 
and  king  crab  is  the  fastest  growing  segment 
of  that  Industry. 

Last  year's  catch,  handled  chlefiy  at  30 
plants  on  Kodlak  Island — came  to  158-mll- 
Uon  lb.  worth  815-mllllon  unprocessed,  up 
from  only  15.000  lb.  In  1944  and  8.8-mllllon 
lb.  Just  a  decade  ago. 

Lowell  Wakefield,  president  of  Wakefield 
Fisheries,  attributes  the  soaring  consump- 
tion of  king  crab  to  increased  public  aware- 
ness of  the  relatively  low-cost  ($1.40  a  pound 
at  retail  against  «2.65  for  lobster,  on  average) 
and  increasing  industry  efforts  to  achieve 
quality  control. 

Wakefield's  concern  is  the  largest  king  crab 
processor  In  the  U.S..  with  net  sales  of  $9.5- 
mllllon  and  profits  of  $3.12  a  share  last;  year, 
despite  stiff  competition  from  such  concerns 
as  Ralston  Purina  Co.'s  Van  Camp  Packag- 
ing Dlv.,  Alaska  Packers  Assn.,  and  Bumble 
Bee  Seafoods.  Inc.  "We  have  some  Important 
people  In  the  game,"  says  Wakefield,  "but  we 
manage  to  hold  onto  one-fourth  of  the 
business." 

Pioneering.  That  hold  dates  back  to  a 
shaky  pioneering  pursuit  of  king  crab  by 
Wakefield  In  1946 — Ironically,  a  move  spurred 
by  past  Japanese  success  In  tapping  a  re- 
source Alaskans  generally  Ignored. 

The  Japanese  began  to  catch  king  crab  as 
e.irly  as  1892.  moved  Into  large-scale  opera- 
tions In  1923  with  a  floating  cannery,  and 
expanded  Into  the  waters  of  the  eastern 
Bering  Sea,  which  later  attracted  Russian 
boats.  The  Japanese  ships  moved  closer  to 
U.S.  territory — the  Prtbllof  Islands,  the  north 
side  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula.  Bristol  Bay — 
and  by  1933  accounted  for  U.S.  imports  ex- 
ceeding 7-mllllon  lb.  a  year. 

Tempers  flare.  "We  in  the  fishing  Indus- 
try took  it  for  granted  that  they  were  after 
red  salmon,"  says  Wakefield,  who  wa*  then 
working  for  his  father's  fisheries  concern. 
Alaskan  fishermen  bought  rifles  and  ammuni- 
tion to  settle  matters,  but  tempers  soon 
cooled  and  the  Japanese  pulled  out  in  1939. 
A  study  by  the  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service  con- 
firmed that  the  disputed  waters  were,  indeed, 
rich  sources  of  king  crab,  and  federal  biolo- 
gists discovered  that  king  crab  meat  could  be 
frozen,  while  other  types  of  crab  were  too 
delicate. 

When  World  War  II  ended.  U.S.  fishermen 
began  to  go  after  king  crab  commercially. 
Following  the  lead  of  Ubby.  McNeill  &  Ubby, 
Wakefield  decided  to  try  his  hand.  He  formed 
Deep  Sea  Trawlers,  Inc..  eschewing  the  family 
banner,  because  "they  thought  I  was  wrong" 
He  sold  8300.000  in  common  stock  to  126  per- 
sons (90'T.  are  still  holders)  and  borrowed 
$300,000  more. 

Shaky  start.  With  this,  he  built  a  $450,000 
factory  trawler,  the  Deep  Sea,  In  1947,  to 
process  and  freeze  the  crabs  on  board. 
"Nothing  went  right,"  he  says.  "We  couldn't 
catch  them,  and  when  we  solved  that  prob- 
lem, we  couldn't  process  them  fast  enough. 
Then  we  couldn't  sell  them.  We  lost  this 
money  in  the  first  year  and  a  half." 

We  decided  on  one  last  trip.  "Portunately, 
we  were  able  to  borrow  enough  to  go  out.  I 
said,  "This  trip  we're  going  to  make  It. 
We  made  some  money  then,  and  have  each 
year  since." 


His  concern  still  uses  that  vessel,  but  now 
It's  the  mother  ship  for  smaller  trawlers,  and 
has  a  sister  ship,  the  Akutan.  In  addition. 
Wakefield  operations  on  lanu  have  expanded 
substantially  despite  damage  by  earthquakes 
and  a  tidal  wave.  They  Include  a  plant  at 
Sand  Point  In  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  a 
new  unit  Is  planned  at  Port  Lyons,  Last  year 
the    company    got    Into    the    general    fish 
freezing   business    with   the   purchase   of   a 
cold  storage  company  In  the  Aleutians.  Its 
king    crab    is   sold    through   about    40   food 
brokers,  with  New  York  the  biggest  market. 
Showcase.  The  Seldovla  plant  Is  the  show- 
case of  the   operation.  At   full  capacity,  In 
processes  1.000  crabs  per  hour  into  8,000  lb. 
of  meat.   After  a  short  precooklng  process. 
Wakefield's  butchers  separate  crab  legs  and 
bodies  and  throw  them  Into  another  cooker 
for  18  to  25  minutes.  Then  an  assembly  line 
takes  the  crab  parts  through  a  cooling  fiume: 
meat  extractors  use  high-pressure  water  to 
knock  body  sections  out  of  the  shells,  rubber 
rollers  squeeze  out  the  leg  meat;  and  a  pack- 
ing belt  leads  to  metal  boxes  lined  with  wax 
paper.  Leg  meat  Is  placed  on  the  top  and 
bottom,    body    meat    In    the    center,    these 
blocks  are  frozen  at  40P  below  zero  for  six 
hours. 

With  this  smoothness  of  operation,  the 
king  crab  industry's  major  problem  today  Is 
the  continued  presence  of  Japanese  and  Rus- 
sian fishing  boats  In  or  near  Alaskan  waters. 
Says  Wakefield;  "Their  boats  have  taken 
hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  of  fish.  There 
have  been  as  many  as  500  Russian  boats  in 
the  area  at  one  time."  And  some  Japanese 
fisheries  are  "as  big  as  General  Motors," 
Wakefield  adds. 

Protection.  So  far,  U.S.  fisheries  have  been 
able  to  minimize  the  impact  of  this  competi- 
tion through  several  treaties.  The  1964  Con- 
vention on  the  Continental  Shelf  provides 
that  a  coastal  state  such  as  Alaska  has  sov- 
ereign rights  over  its  shelf.  Although  king 
crab  was  Included  because  It  was  known  to 
walk  on  the  shelf,  the  Japanese  would  not 
sign,  maintaining  that  crabs  could  easily 
wander  off  the  shelf. 

Eventually,  the  Japanese  were  allowed  to 
fish  the  eastern  Bering  Sea  for  "historical" 
reasons,  but  their  catch  Is  limited  to  185,000 
cases  per  year.  The  Russians  may  also  fish 
the  area  on  a  limited  basis.  And  while  the 
federal  limit  on  territorial  waters  Is  12  ml., 
Alaska  holds  to  a  3-ml.  curb. 

Still,  violations  occur — "not  surprising 
considering  the  number  of  ships,"  says  Wake- 
field. Alaskans  maintain  that  the  Russians 
sometimes  break  the  rules  on  fishing  limits 
deliberately;  last  year  a  factory  ship  captain 
simply  pleaded  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
the  rules. 

Friction.  What  angers  U.S.  fishermen  even 
more  Is  that  the  foreign  trawlers  use  tangle 
nets,  which  ensnare  the  American's  trap- 
pots.  Tliese  crab  pots,  costing  $250  each,  are 
the  only  legal  method  for  Alaskans  pursuing 
king  crab.  This  Is  no  disadvantage,  though, 
because  250-lb.  pots,  measuring  7  ft.  square 
and  3  ft.  high,  are  considered  the  most  nro- 
ductive  type  of  gear.  One  pot  can  hold  as 
many  as  290  crabs.  The  crabs  are  attracted  by 
bait  inside  the  wire-covered  traps,  crawl  up 
a  wire  or  nylon  mesh  tunnel,  and  drop  off 
inside  the  pot. 

The  treaties  give  U.S.  king  crab  fishermen 
another  advantage.  Says  Wakefield:  "We 
have  the  exclusive  use  of  some  of  the  most 
desirable  species."  With  easy  access  to  har- 
bors and  shore  plants,  the  U.S.  fisheries  also 
get  an  economic  edge,  since  the  foreign  oper- 
ators must  produce  their  own  fresh  water 
and  must  send  oil.  food,  and  cans  from 
home. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  the  prospect  of  still 
greater  expansion  for  the  Alaska  king  crab 
industry,  if  it  continues  to  follow  Wake- 
field's success  formula:  "First,  you  have  to 
put  out  a  good  product." 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
pore.  Is  there  further  morning  business'' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  MAONUSON  RECEIVES 
AWARD  OF  AMERICAN  CANCER 
SOCIETY 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  feel  that 
an  award  made  a  few  days  ago  by  the 
American  Cancer  Society  was  particu- 
larly appropriate.  Our  respected  and 
admired  colleague,  Warrex  '.Lagnuson, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senatov  from 
Washington,  received  the  award 

I  may  say  that  while  Senato:  M-^g- 
nuson's  outstanding  legislative  work  in 
the  fields  of  health  research  and  cancer 
prevention  was  the  primary  ba.;is  on 
which  the  American  Cancer  Society 
made  the  award,  I  would  be  remiss  in 
my  remarks  if  I  did  not  state  that  Sen- 
ator M.1GNUS0N  has  also  been  a  valued 
coworker  and  an  able  advocate  when 
it  comes  to  the  appropriation  of  funds 
needed  by  our  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute and  the  eight  additional  Institutes 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
This  great  research  arm  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  conducts  and 
supports  approximately  two-thirds  of 
all  the  medical  research  in  this  country. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  with  Senator  M.\gnuson- 
in  many  a  battle  for  NIH  funds  that 
our  dedicated  doctors  and  scientists 
may  conduct  their  attack  upon  man- 
kind's most  ancient  foe — disease. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  without  the  un- 
derstanding and  support  of  such  stal- 
warts as  Senator  Magnuson  we  could 
not  have  launched  our  great  programs 
against  the  cruel  and  dread  diseases 
which  kill  and  cripple  mankind  and  we 
would  not  be  possessed  with  the  pre- 
cious and  vital  knowledge  we  have  today 
regarding  the  cause,  prevention,  cure 
and  treatment  of  disease. 

The  principal  address  at  the  American 
Cancer  Society  meeting  was  delivered  by 
Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  his  remarks 
printed  in  the  Record,  but  before  this  is 
done,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
thoughtful  observations  made  by  Travis 
Wallace,  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
when  making  the  award  to  Senator  Mag- 
nuson precede  them  in  the  printed  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Excerpt  or  Statement  of  Travis  Wallace  in 

Presenting  Award  to  Senator  Magnuson 

Travis  Wallace.  I  should  like  to  read  to 

you  a  brief  excerpt  from  a  speech  made  In  the 

House  of  Congress  exactly  thirty  years  ago 
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,his  past  August.  I  quote,  "No  one  can  say 
^t  there  Is  anything  audacious  about  my 
inTlsting  that  It  Is  high  time  that  the  govern- 
rlnt  of  the  United  States  of  America  did 
^ething  about  that  great  darkness  called 
!^eer  ■  The  Members  of  the  House  who 
^ve  aided  me  in  the  passage  of  this  bill  have 
mined  forces  in  one  of  the  most  impressive 
movements  of  modern  times."  Unquote. 

That  crusader  of  30  years  ago— no  less  a 
(crusader  today,  I  might  add— Is  the  dlstln- 
iniished  statesman  and  humanitarian  we  are 
nrlvlleged  to  honor  tonight,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  Senator 
Warren  G.  Magnuson  of  the  State  of  Wash- 

'°^s  a  Member  of  the  lower  branch  of  Con- 
gress in  1937,  Senator  Magnuson.  together 
onth  his  fellow  Senator  from  Washington. 
Senator  Homer  T.  Bone,  sponsored  the  Act 
which  created  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 
Its  formation  came  at  a  time  when  there  was 
indeed  a  great  darkness  called  cancer.  The 
fford  was  tantamount  to  death.  Today  one 
million  four  hundred  thousand  former 
oatlents  are  cured.  It  was  Senator  Magnu- 
son's  vlsioa  and  Imagination  which  lit  the 
first  small  candle. 

Since  then  he  has  Illuminated  the  way  jy 
introducing  and  sponsoring  many  Invaluable 
measures  In  the  cause  of  cancer  control. 

Cancer  research  and  control  activities  have 
greatly  profited  from  the  excellent  liaison  and 
cooperation  that  has  existed  for  three 
decades  between  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute and  the  American  Cancer  Society. 
Cooperative  directorships  and  other  com- 
mittee links  have  served  both  groups  un- 
selfishly,  efficiently.  Through  this  close 
liaison  both  orgajiizatlons  economize  on 
time  and  economize  on  money  by  eliminat- 
ing duplication  of  effort. 

Senator  Magnuson.  now  Senior  Senator 
from  his  state,  has  helped  the  fight  on  cancer 
in  other,  meaningful  ways.  One  of  the  very 
first  to  see  the  cancer  problem  In  its  fullest 
dimensionB,  he  has  performed  a  great  public 
service  by  focusing  on  the  health  hazards  of 
cigarette  smoking.  His  effective  sponsorship 
and  guidance  of  legislation  to  warn  the  pub- 
lic of  the  hazards  surrounding  cigarette 
smoking  was  an  outstanding  model  of  states- 
manship. 

Currently  Senator  Magnuson  Is  continuing 
the  fight  by  urging  legislation  that  will  re- 
quire cigarette  companies  to  list  tar  and 
nicotine  content  In  the  mainstream  of  smoke 
on  each  package.  And,  what  is  possibly  even 
more  important,  he  is  seeking  health  warn- 
ings in  advertising  as  well. 

The  American  Cancer  Society  owes  an  Im- 
mense debt  of  gratitude  to  Senator  Magnu- 
son ar:d  we  offer  him  our  deep  admiration 
and  heartfelt  respect. 

It  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure.  Senator. 
to  present  you  with  a  special  citation  which 
in  some  small  measure  acknowledges  your 
fine  contributions  to  our  cause. 

The  citation  reads: 

"American  Cancer  Society  Special  Citation 
to  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  Distin- 
guished statesman  and  humanitarian,  pio- 
neer in  developing  public  support  of  cancer 
research,  leader  in  spon'^oring  federal  legis- 
lation to  protect  the  public  against  the  haz- 
ards cf  cigarette  smoking." 


Address  by  Vice  Psesiden't  Eumphrey 
The  Honorable  Hitbert  H.  Humphrey. 
Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Wallace.  I  wpnt 
to  thank  the  orchestra  for  playing  The  Min- 
nesota Rouser.  I  hope  we  have  something  to 
rouse  about  this  year.  Ever  since  the  Twins 
played  the  Boston  Red  Sox.  I  haven't  felt  very 
roused  or  aroused.  But  I  was  delighted  to  hear 
tonight  that  there's  a  doctor  here  represent- 
ing the  Cardinals.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 
Monsignor  Wllders  and  Rabbi  Charlop,  Mr. 
Wallace  p.:k1  my  dear  friends  that  I'm  privi- 
leged to  share  "this  dais  with  this  evening. 
Mary  Lasker.  Mrs.  Lacker,  and  another  friend 
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that  I  just  must  take  note  of.  Dr.  Taussig,  so 
happy  to  see  you  here  tonight,  and  down  at 
the  end  of  the  table,  just  a  wonderful  genUe- 
man  and  one  of  the  finest  men  that  ever 
served  the  cause  of  health  and  the  medical 
profession,  Dr.  Diehl.  (Applause.)  There  are 
so  many  here  that  I  want  to  speak  of .  I  am  so 
pleased  to  see  Dr.  Cole  and  Dr.  Williams  and 
Mr.  Sksurt  of  a  verv  famous  Insurance  com- 
pany, and  know  that  you  are  honoring  Bob 
Consldine  and  Chuck  Mayo,  but  I  must  say 
there  are  one  or  two  things  that  I  have  to 
tell  you  here  tonight. 

First  of  all.  I  want  to  tell  you  how  good  It  Is 
to  first  have  left  a  Democrat  In  Texas,  who 
I  left  Just  this  evening,  because  I  had  to  be 
over  to  the  White  House.  That's  what  delayed 
me  In  coming  here,  and  then  to  be  greeted 
by  a  Republican  from  Texas. 

I've  always  said  that  the  office  of  Vice 
President  ought  to  be  non-partisan  and  I'm 
wlUlng  to  run  on  either  ticket.  (Laughter.) 
I  want  Mr.  Wallace,  and  I  want  all  of  the 
medical  profession  here  to  know  tonight  that 
I  am  not  a  doctor,  that  Is,  an  ^^^.  I  hold  a 
few  of  those  honorary  other  kinds  of  doc- 
torates, but  those  are  not  the  earned  kind. 
Those  are  the  given  kind.  I  am  a  pharmacist. 
Now,  I  say  this  for  a  reason.  Some  of  you  are 
a  little  unhappy  about  things  in  our  coun- 
try. I  want  vou  to  know  that  I  do  not  pre- 
scribe, all  I  do  iB  dispense.  (Laughter.)  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Of  course,  on  occasion,  when  there  aren  t 
so  many  doctors  around  as  there  are  tonight. 
I   do  say   that  I'm  about   the  only   general 
practitioner  In   the  government,   without  a 
license,  I  might  add.  But  there  are  some  peo- 
ple, others  here,  you've  honored,  and  properly 
so    and  recognized  and  properly  so,  Senator 
Warren  Magnuson.  I'm  going  to  have  more 
to  say  about  him  to  you  this  evening,  but  I 
think   I    should    tell    you    that   I've    always 
treated  this  great  senator  with  high  regard 
and  with   sincere   respect.   He's   one   of   the 
most  infiuential  men  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  for  years  and  years,  and  one 
of  the  most  delightful  and  likable  men.  But 
he  also  has  a  background  in  Minnesota,  living 
most  of  his  early  childhood  in  Fargo,  North 
Dakota,  but  also  claiming  some  citizenship 
m  Minnesota,  and  I  was  always  afraid  that  a 
fellow  with  the  name  of  Magnuson  in  Minne- 
sota,   might    come    home    and    run    against 
Humphrey.  (Laughter.)  And  if  you  know  the 
Scandinavian   make-up    of    our    state,    that 
wouldn't  have  been   good,   despite  the  fact 
that  I  have  spent  a  considerable  amount  of 
time   explaining   to   my   constitutent*    back 
home    in   Minnesota    that    my    mother    was 
bom  in  Norway,  but  seldom  do  they  believe  it. 
Then  there's  another  gentleman  here — if 
you  have  the   time— and  you   know,   about 
my  speech.  I'm  not  sure  that  you're  going  to 
enjoy  It.  but  I  always  like  them  (laughter)  so 
I  Just  go  ahead  and  make  them  anyhow.  It's 
after  hours.  You  know,  you  don't  get  paid 
overtime  In  the  government,  but  as  our  very 
esteemed  friend  and  your  National  Crusade 
Chairman  for  1968,  Lawrence  Welk,  he's  here. 
I  only  hope,  Mr.  Welk.  that  my  career  can  be 
as  long  and  successful  as  yours,  that's  all. 

I  should  say— I  really  can  almost  say  this, 
wherever  I  am  or  ever  hope  to  be,  I  owe  to 
Lawrence  Welk.  Now.  let  me  explain  that. 
When  I  was  a  young  fellow  out  In  Huron, 
South  Dakota,  fused  to  like  to  dance.  I  still 
do.  by  the  wav.  if  there's  any  dancing  after- 
wards. But  I  rnet  a  young  lady  out  there,  who 
later  on  became  my  wife,  and  we  really 
started  our  courting  to  the  tunes  of  Law- 
rence Welk.  and  whenever  things  would  get 
a  little  rough  and  I  would  look  like  I  wasn't 
doing  too  good,  I'd  always  say,  honey.  Welk 
is  coming  to  town  tonight,  let's  go  to  the 
dance.  (Applause.)  So  Lawrence,  the  people 
that  know  me  best,  know  that  I  outmarried 
myself,  and  know  that  I'm  blessed  with  a 
lovely  and  wonderful  lady  as  my  wife,  and  I 
really  mean  It.  I  doubt  that  I'd  ever  made 


it   without   your   music,   so    thanks   a   lot. 
(Applause.) 

Oh    there's  been  so  many  things  already 
happened  tonight  here,  that  I  am  somewhat 
overwhelmed.  I  never  knew  anybody  could 
get  up  and  tell  doctors  to  sit  down,  but— 
and  have  them  obey.  I.  can  make  a  confes- 
sional, too.  It  was  exactly  eleven  years  ago 
this  coming  month  of  November  that  I  quit 
smoking,  and  it  was  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
I  asked  (applause)— I  asked  my  friend,  Mary 
Lasker  if  Dr.  Sachs  was  here  tonight  and  she 
said  she  didn't  know,  but  I  wasn't  feeling 
particularly  good  on  that  occasion,  and  I  was 
up—a  good  reason  not  to,  I  was  a  delegate 
to  the  United  Nations  in  1956,  if  you  remem- 
ber that  vear,  and  I  came  here,  and  I  Just 
didn't  fee'l  up  to  what  I  usually  do,  and  I 
went  to  see  a  very   fine   physician   and   he 
looked  at  me  and  he  gave  me  the  works,  you 
know,  and  he  said,  oh,  you're  fine,  fatigue 
and  what  have  you,  and  he  was  right.  He 
said,    how   many    cigarettes    a    day    do    you 
smoke?  And  I  told  him.  He  said,  well,  now  If 
you  could  cut  that  down,  he  gave  me  a  small 
number.  I  said,  look,  doctor,  let's  quit  play- 
ing games.  I'm  either  In  or  I'm  out.  I  mean. 
I'm  a  two  packer  or  none.  Let's  Just  forget 
it.  And  he  said.  weU.  I  suggest  none. 

Now.  the  best  thing  the  United  Nations 
ever  did  for  me  was  to  keep  me  away  from 
home  during  that  period  of  time.  I  would 
have  lost  my  wife,  I  know,  because  what  hap- 
pened to  me  during  that  time  when  I  quit, 
was  fortunate  that  I  was  here  and  we  had  a 
lew  problems  in  the  UN.  because  I  took  all  my 
animosity  out  on  the  proper  people  during 
that  time.  (Applause) 

Now  let  me  be  a  little  serious  with  you, 
and  I  hope  vou'U  bear  with  me,  because  I 
came  here  tonight  to  talk  to  some  very  fine 
people  You  wouldn't  be  here  unless  you 
v,-ere  very  civic-minded.  You  wouldn't  be  here 
unless  vou  were  generous.  You  wouldn't  be 
here  unless  vou  were  concerned  about 
human  well-bemg,  health  and  opportunity. 
I've  seen  the  ravages  of  cancer  In  my  own 
family.  I've  seen  It  with  my  son  and  with  my 
brother.  One  that  I  lost  and  one.  thank  God, 
that  live':  And  I  could  salute  a  whole  team  of 
doctors  for  what  they  have  done,  but  I  come 
here  not  only  to  salute  the  doctors,  but  to 
salute  you  for  what  you've  done.  This  is  an 
organization  that  really  understands  the 
word  compassion  and  it's  very  sensitive,  very 
•sensitive  to  these  intensely  personal  needs  of 
the  family  of  the  cancer  victims,  and  the 
cancer  victims  themselves. 

But  at  the  same  Ume.  while  you're  com- 
passionate, vou  have  really  mounted  a  very 
concerted  and  businesslike  attack,  which  in 
tlie  opinion  of  many  of  our  scientists,  our  top 
men  in  the  healing  arts,  could  lead  man- 
kind hopefully,  and  I  say  hopefully,  to  vic- 
tory over  cancer,  maybe  In  a  matter  of  years, 
but  certainly  in  the  matter  of  decades. 

I  was  so  pleased  to  hear  Senator  Magnu- 
son speak  with  such  aflElrmation.  because  we 
'-.■ive  to  believe  that  we  can  make  steady 
gUns  in  the  struggle,  and  we  have,  as  you 
have  Indicated  tonight.  There  are  hundreds 
of  thousands,  yes,  well  over  a  million  can- 
cer patients  that  walk,  talk,  work,  happy,  Uv- 
ing  normal  lives,  because  of  research,  be- 
cause of  care,  because  of  you,  because  of  gov- 
ment,  because  of  our  doctors  and  our  scien- 
tists. 

Now  you  really  started  this  war  on  cancer 
over  60  "veara  ago.  I  like  to  think  of  you  as 
the  early  Freedom  Fighters,  becatise  the  fact 
is  that  unless  you  have  health,  you  don't 
have  anything.  Let's  Just  face  It.  You  can  be 
rich  and  powerful  and  If  you're  sick,  you 
amount  to  little  or  nothing.  Tne  PAP  test, 
which  Is  commonplace  now  and  well  known, 
has  reduced  the  d^-jth  rate  from  uterine 
"ancer  by  50  percent  In  a  generation.  I  can't 
■lelp  but  think,  as  I  mention  that.  Dr.  Dlehl 
h?s  seen  the  building  there  we  had  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  campus.  It  was  an 
eld  temporary  there,  left  over,  when  I  first 
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saw  It,  from  World  War  n,  the  cancer  cUnlc 
for  the  PAP  test.  One  of  my  great  friends,  Dr. 
Stuart  Arhelger.  who  cared  for  my  brother 
and  my  son,  was  In  that  cUnlc. 

Now.  that  test  has  meant  a  tremendous  re- 
lief from  burden  to  millions  of  people.  And 
In  that  time,  these  60  years  of  your  work, 
thanks  to  your  efforts  and  others,  diagnostic 
and  therapeutic  methods  have  reduced,  as 
I've  Indicated,  this  threat  of  cancer,  not 
eliminated,  we  know,  but  reduced.  Now. 
you've  offered  the  same  kind  of  leadership  In 
prevention  of  cancer.  In  publicizing  of  the 
recent  date,  the  dangers  of  smoking.  That's 
why  you  honor,  tonight,  in  part,  my  good 
friend  from  the  State  of  Washington  and  did 
he  ever  deserve  that  honor.  My.  I'm  so  happy 
that  men  are  recognized  In  public  life  for 
what  they  do  and  what  they  do  for  others. 

Many  tonight  are  being  honored.  All  of 
them,  so  richly  deserving,  physician  and  lay- 
man alike  but  let  me  say  Just  a  word  about 
this  man  that  you  have  honored  from  the 
Senate.  It's,  of  course,  been  noted  to  you 
that  he  led  that  flght  to  create  the  first  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health,  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  and  today  he  leads  the 
struggle  to  reduce  the  toll  of  lung  cancer, 
but  In  all  of  these  years,  these  thirty  years 
that  you've  talked  about  for  this  young  man. 
and  he's  a  worker,  and  he's  active,  he's  been 
In  the  forefront  of  the  flght  for  health  meas- 
ures and  health  programs,  everything  that 
related  to  the  well-being  of  the  human  soul 
and  the  human  body. 

And  as  a  leading  member  of  that  appro- 
priations committee.  Mary  and  doctors,  let 
me  say  he's  fought  for  adequate  research 
funds  to  all  of  this  evolution  of  the  flght 
against  cancer.  It  doesn't  do  any  good  to  pass 
resolutions,  really.  Oh,  yes,  it  does  some  good 
because  It's  a  declaration  of  Intent,  but  after 
the  resolutions  and  the  speeches,  the  real 
test  Is,  what  are  you  willing  to  pay?  What 
are  you  willing  to  do  about  It?  And  he's  been 
willing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  and  he  Is 
being  now.  and  by  the  way,  you  ought  to 
take  a  good  look  to  be  sure  that  we're  all 
counted,  because  we're  going  to  need  your 
help. 

He's  Chairman  of  a  great  committee,  the 
Commerce  Committee,  which  sought  to 
strengthen  the  public  and  private  health 
agencies.  So  I'm  proud  to  share  this  plat- 
form with  a  fellow  Senator.  I  served  with 
him  16  years  In  the  Senate,  and  every  year 
was  a  rewarding  year  to  me  because  of  his 
work  and  his  friendship 

I  came  here  tonight  to  discuss,  according 
to  the  letter  that  I  received,  something  about 
the  future,  and  I  was  a  little  bit  worried 
about  that.  I  mention  this  because  that 
means  that  you  must  have,  to  some  degree, 
optimism,  where  there  Isn't  any  future.  And 
I  tell  you  that  It's  kind  of  difficult  for  a  man 
that  comes  from  a  town  that's  full  of  well- 
developed  pessimists,  namely,  the  nation's 
capltol,  to  come  and  talk  about  the  future, 
but  I  am  one  of  the  congenital  optimists  In 
Washington.  I'm  accused  of  It  all  the  time 
and  I  want  to  tell  you  why  I've  staked  out 
that  little  preserve.  'The  area  of  pessimism  Is 
over-crowded,  and  I'm  not  that  good  a  com- 
petitor. Some  people  do  it  better  than  I  do. 
and  I  looked  over  and  saw  that  literally  vir- 
gin territory,  unlimited  areas  that  were  prac- 
tically uninhabited  for  an  optimist. 

So  I  moved  over  on  that  side.  But  being 
a  prophet  is  a  little  different.  It's  a  danger- 
ous business.  These  prophets,  they  are  gen- 
erally without  honor  In  their  own  country 
and  In  their  own  party,  and  their  own  capl- 
tol. They  don't  win  many  popularity  polls. 
I'm  sure  you  remember  the  testament,  the 
treatment.  I  should  say,  given  to  the  Old 
Testament  prophet,  Jeremiah,  and  the  Tro- 
jan Cyrus'  Cassandra,  and  even  our  own  Billy 
Mitchell.  They  were  prophets  and  what  hap- 
pened to  them? 

Now,  Aldous  Huxley  summed  up  the  pes- 
simist position  as  follows:   He  says,  I  have 


peered  Into  the  future  and  It  won't  work. 
(Laughter.)  Well,  that  was  one  man's  point 
of  view.  That  is  really  the  definition  of  a 
pessimist.  So  I  Just  noted  down  In  my  notes 
tonight,  well,  so  be  It,  because  I  think  It  will 
work,  and  what's  more  I  think  It's  coming 
a  lot  faster  than  most  people  think.  So  far 
as  technological  and  material  developments 
are  concerned,  we  know  today  what  the  Im- 
mediate future  holds.  I'm  Chairman  of  the 
Space  Council  of  your  government  and  of 
the  Marine  Resources  Council,  and  by  the 
way,  again,  my  friend  from  Washington,  had 
a  hand  In  setting  up  both  of  those.  My  task 
and  one  of  my  Jobs  in  the  government  Is  to 
coordinate  all  of  the  scientific  and  research 
activities  of  our  government  and  the  de- 
velopment activities  m  the  field  of  space  and 
aeronautics.  It's  a  fascinating  assignment. 

And  I  have  entered  It  with  all  of  the  en- 
thusiasm of,  well,  of  the  unknown  and  al- 
most the  unformed.  I  Just  went  right  In. 
And  now  more  recently.  Chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Oceanography  and  Marine  Re- 
sources, dealing  with  the  depths  of  the 
oceans,  faced  with  the  Infinity  of  the  uni- 
verse. I  have  to  tell  one  here  tonight,  that 
every  time  Congress  gives  a  Vice  President 
anything  to  do,  It's  either  out  of  this  world 
or  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  (Laughter  and 
applause.) 

But  I  do  get  a  chance  to  hear  what  you 
meant  of  science  and  medicine  and  tech- 
nology, you  men  and  women,  are  saying,  and 
you  fascinate  me.  I  think  It  fair  to  say  that 
within  a  few  years,  we'll  see  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  bases  on  the  moon,  the 
development  of  a  whole  family  of  earth- 
orbltlng  satellites,  manned  and  unmanned, 
and  they  will  be  supplied  by  regular  ferry 
service.  Your  children  will  talk  about  this 
like  you  talked  about  your  days  riding 
around  In  a  convertible.  The  launching  of 
unmanned  probes  to  every  part  of  the  solar 
system  Is  now  underway  and  much  more  in 
the  future,  probably  some  manned  expedi- 
tions, as  well.  And  why  not?  We're  children 
of  the  sun.  the  solar  system  Is  our  neighbor- 
hood. I  Just  threw  this  In,  It  didn't  come 
with  the  speech.  I  thought  you  ought  to 
know  why  we  think  it's  Important.  I  hear 
people  every  day  say,  what  do  you  want  to 
mesa  around  Into  space  for?  Because  It's  our 
neighborhood,  that's  why.  We  need  to  know 
about  It,  and  men  of  medicine  should  be  the 
first  to  understand  that. 

What  Is  this  neighborhood  in  which  we 
live?  What  Is  the  effect  of  Its  environment 
on  us?  We've  been  fooling  around  here  now 
for  thousands  of  years,  skimming  the  top 
of  the  seas,  and  occasionally,  within  the  last 
50  years,  100  years,  getting  into  the  strato- 
sphere, the  atmosphere.  This  is  such  an  in- 
finitesimal part  of  God's  creation  that  It 
almost  makes  you  wonder  what  we've  been 
doing  with  our  sjjare  time.  I  told  the  Presi- 
dent one  day.  when  we  got  this  new  assign- 
ment on  Marine  Resources,  I  said.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you  know  that  70  percent  of  the  earth's 
surface  Is  water,  and  since  much  of  It  Is 
International,  and  since  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  very  ambitious.  I'm  In 
charge  of  that,  as  far  as  Congress  is  con- 
cerned, of  the  70  percent.  You  only  have 
about — well,  you  have  a  very  small  portion, 
Mr.  President  of  the  earth's  surface,  called 
the  United  States,  and  I'll  let  you  In  on  a 
secret.  I  have  less  trouble  with  my  fish  than 
you  do  with  your  people.   (Laughter) 

Well.  I  tell  you,  if  we  didn't  think  like 
that  once  in  a  while,  we'd  need  some  real 
help  from  you.  believe  me.  I'm  confident  that 
we  will  soon  develop  man's  capability  to  live 
on  the  ocean's  fioor.  literally  to  build  under- 
sea buildings  and  cities,  that  we  shall  use 
the  tides  as  energy  sources  which  we  are 
now.  that  we  shall  use  desalinated  water  to 
make  the  deserts  bloom,  which  is  surely 
within  the  next  decade,  not  only  a  prob- 
ability, but  an  Inevitability. 

And  what  about  the  next  15  years,  because 


they  say.  from  the  laboratory  to  practical 
life  is  15  years.  Well.  I  hesitate  to  talk  about 
it  because  I'm  In  the  presence  of  experts, 
but  after  all.  a  man  In  public  life  should 
never  be  afraid  of  facts  or  truth,  so  here 
I  go. 

In  medicine,  the  routine  transplantation  of 
Internal  organs  from  one  person  to  another 
and  the  widespread  use  of  artificial  organs, 
which  you  surely  understand  and  know. 

In  education,  more  my  field,  a  general  use 
of  teaching  machines  In  the  offing,  and  far 
more  sophisticated  ways  than  we  ever 
dreamed  possible. 

In  psychiatry,  the  use  of  drugs  to  modify 
personality  defects  and  of  course,  to  control 
emotional  disturbance.  In  Industry,  the  ap- 
plication  of  automation,  the  great  thing 
called  the  computer,  to  many  kinds  of  man- 
agement decision  making,  the  computer  and 
the  transistor,  have  literally  revolutionized 
our  time. 

In  engineering,  we'll  see  the  channeling 
from  surplus  areas,  the  channeling  of  water, 
from  surplus  areas  to  shortage  areas,  thou- 
sands of  miles  away.  You  see.  I'm  one  of  those 
Americans  and  citizens  and  humans  that  be- 
Uves  that  God  Almighty  made  plenty  of  room 
on  this  earth.  It's  Just  up  to  us  to  use  It.  and 
the  deserts  are  storehouses  of  fertility  and 
productivity,  untouched  and  wait  until  the 
blessing  of  water  Is  brought  to  them,  and  It 
will  be  brought  In  the  lifetime  of  my  sons 
and  my  daughter  and  most  likely  In  your  life- 
time, it's  Inevitable.  We've  Just  started  to 
live.  Gee.  how  I  hope  I  can  live  to  the  year 
2,000.  I  don't  want  to  get  Into  proprietaries 
here,  but  if  that  Gerltol  works.  I  want  to 
take  a  lot  of  It,  (Laughter) 

I  Just  have  to  get  In  a  plug  for  Humphrey's 
Drug  Store.  (Laughter)  Well.  In  worldwide 
communications,  there  will  be  the  everyday 
use  of  translating  machines.  They  are  now 
operational  and  they  will  become  available, 
and  the  communications  satellite  will  revolu- 
tionize higher  education.  The  finest  minds 
of  the  world  brought  Instantaneously  to  any 
classroom  of  any  college  or  university  of  any 
significance  within  the  next  25  years. 

By  the  year  2,000.  why  not.  everybody  else 
is  guessing,  let  me  take  a  whack  at  It.  the 
scientists  tell  us  that  they  can  foresee  virtual 
elimination  of  bacterial  and  viral  diseases. 
Even  the  modification  of  genetic  chemistry, 
even  the  evolution  of  a  universal  language. 
Somebody  said  commercial  transport  by  bal- 
listic missile.  The  use  of  robots  for  everyday 
work  and  of  the  high  IQ  computer  for  sophis- 
ticated tasks.  And  the  probable  creation  In 
the  laboratory  of  primitive  forms  of  artificial 
life,  and  shortly  thereafter,  so  it  is  said, 
chemical  control  of  the  aging  process  and 
perhaps  even  modified  control  of  gravity. 

These  things  are  not  Impossible.  If  you 
are  looking  for  this  In  the  speech.  It  Isn't 
there,  I  Just  put  It  In  right  now.  (Laughter) 

Now.  what  about  the  future?  I've  given 
you  a  picture  of  what  I  think  the  future  is. 
Many  of  these  things  that  I've  talked  about 
we're  going  to  welcome.  We're  going  to  be 
very  happy  with  them,  without  reservation. 
A  few.  I  think,  bear  the  seeds  of  great  danger. 
The  widest  number,  on  a  very  real,  sense, 
neutral,  non-aligned.  Their  benefit  to  man- 
kind will  depend  mostly  upon  man's  wisdom 
In  using  them,  his  ethics,  his  morality,  and 
of  course,  that's  where  the  education  proc- 
ess comes  In. 

There  was  another  Huxley,  and  he's  more 
my  kind,  Thomas  Hvixley.  who  put  It  this 
way.  I  cannot  say  that  I'm  in  the  slightest 
degree  impressed  by  your  bigness  or  your 
material  resources,  as  such.  Size  Is  not 
grandeur  and  territory  does  not  make  a 
nation.  The  great  Issue  about  which  hangs 
the  terror  of  overhanging  fate  is  what  you 
are  going  to  do  with  all  these  things.  That 
is  the  question.  That  is  the  $64  question,  or 
whatever  the  number  is. 

All  our  quantitative  measures  Indicate 
vast  economic  growth  and  prosperity.  We  In- 
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dulge  ourselves  in  these  things.  Broader  base 
of  education,  greater  scientific  and  tech- 
nological capacity,  wider  use  and  ownership 
of  consumer  goods,  yet  what  are  we  going 
to  do  with  all  these  things? 

If  we  look  more  closely,  we  see  some  other 
things,  too.  For  Instance.  In  the  shading  of 
the  high  Income  area,  on  census  maps,  and 
I  spent  a  Uttle  time  doing  this,  the  shading 
never  seems  to  fall  on  neighborhoods  where 
Negroes,  Puerto  Rlcans,  Mexican-Americans 
live.  That  In  a  time  of  prosperity,  for  ex- 
ample. In  a  rich  nation  which  gets  richer 
every  year,  per  capita  Income  Is  going  down 
In  the  poor  nations  of  the  world,  and  the  late 
beloved  Pope  John  XXni  said  that  where 
there  Is  constant  want,  there  Is  no  peace. 
And  possibly  the  greatest  threat  to  peace  Is 
not  the  bomb  at  all,  but  possibly  It  Is  pov- 
erty Itself. 

And  we  Increasingly  feel,  at  least  I  do.  and 
I  speak  for  myself,  tonight,  that  it  Is  Impera- 
tive to  apply  critical  qualitative  measures 
to  what  we  see,  that  it  Is  necessary  to  see 
how    changes    affecting    people    and    their 

lives we    have    over    2,000    Institutions    of 

higher  learning  in  this  country.  They  are 
good  Institutions.  But  the  question  Is.  what 
proportion  of  the  students  attending  those 
Institutions  receive  both  a  solid  grounding 
m  technology  or  science  or  the  himianltles, 
and  are  able  to  think  for  themselves 

We  have  In  our  cities  billions  of  dollars 
of  Investments  In  new  office  buildings,  and 
luxury  apartments.  New  York  Is  typical  of  It. 
Washington,  D.C.  The  question  Is,  are  the 
families  who  live  In  the  shadow  of  these 
buUdlngs.  that  Is.  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people  who  live  In  our  central  cities,  better 
housed  or  worse  off  today  than  they  were  yes- 
terclay?  Despite  all  of  the  shiny  new  factories, 
and  we  have  a  lot  of  them  and  we  need  them 
because  they  represent  wealth  and  produc- 
tion, the  backlog  tf  crumbling  rotting  hous- 
ing m  the  United  States  Is  not  being  sig- 
nificantly reduced,  and  I  say  this  with  a 
heavy  heart,  and  I  tell  you  In  all  candor  that 
It's  liot  as  good  now  as  It  was  five  years,  or 
ten  years  Eigo.  Despite  the  fact  that  this  Is 
the  age  of  the  short  hop  Jet,  and  the  satel- 
lite communications,  the  isolation  and  the 
restricted  opportunity  that  afflicts  residents 
of  even  rural  America.  Is  driving  a  steady 
stream  of  people  poorly  prepared  for  lu-ban 
life,  Into  the  already  crowded  cities.  Vast 
migration  of  jjeople  as  alien  to  modern  urban 
life  as  one  that  came  from  a  far-away  coun- 
try, of  primitive  stattu-e. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  are  well  on  the 
way  to  producing  enough  for  everybody,  we 
are  going  to  hit  the  803  billion  dollar  figure 
this  year,  a  sizable  minority  of  otir  citizens 
do  not  have  enough.  And  if  you  take  Into  ac- 
count all  the  people  In  this  shrinking  neigh- 
borhood that  we  call  the  world,  most  of  them 
do  not  have  enough,  and  more  and  more  have 
less. 

Now,  1  do  not  find  these  discrepancies 
paradoxical.  Most  of  the  disparities  that  1 
talked  of  between  what  is  and  what  should 
be.  have  become  flagrant,  have  become  grip- 
ping, only  now  that  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  means  to  eliminate  them.  Be- 
fore it  could  be  condoned  because  we  knew 
not  what  to  do.  We  had  not  the  means.  To- 
day, we  do  know  what  to  do,  at  least  In 
most  Instances,  and  we  have  much  of  the 
means. 

It  Is  the  miracle  of  our  material  progress 
Itself  that  makes  slums,  hunger  and  Igno- 
rance and  Ul  health  unacceptable,  and  it  Is 
the  same  progress  that  I  think  provides  the 
remedies.  Can  I  Just  add  this  thought,  too? 
Before  television,  we  could  hide  it.  It's  im- 
possible. I  wonder  how  many  people  realize 
what  this  Instrument  means  to  the  social, 
political,  economic  structure  of  modern  so- 
ciety? We  are  having  wars  fought  today,  liter- 
ally, before  our  very  eyes.  Mothers  have  seen 
their  sons  shot  down  In  battle,  as  they  look 
quietly  upon  the  news  of  a  war  in  Vietnam.  A 
real  war.  not  make  believe  movie  wax.  The 


poverty  of  our  city,  real  poverty.  In  the  midst 
of  your  splendor,  you  can't  escape  it.  Ulneas. 
sickness  and  deprivation  In  the  midst  of 
yotir  health  and  abundance  and  happiness, 
you  can't  escape  It.  The  tube,  the  television, 
the  communication  satelUte,  the  radio,  the 
transistor,  has  changed  It  all.  There  Is  no 
place  to  hide  any  longer.  We  can't  escape 
ourselves  or  our  neighbors. 

But  this  progress  that  I  referred  to  some 
time  back.  In  Improving  the  quality  of  life 
In  America,  and  in  the  world,  will  not  be 
automatic.  There  Isn't  any  Instant  progress. 
Instant  success.  Instant  anything  except  tea 
and  coffee,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  Just 
remember  that,  because  It  Is  here  that  the 
viability  of  our  democratic  Institutions  will 
be  tested. 

Now.  some  people  try  to  excuse  an  action 
bv  sa-s-lng  the  social  progress  of  the  kind  that 
I'm  talking  about  will  come  very  slowly.  I 
know  that.  Indeed,  some  of  it  will,  especially 
where  irrational  attitudes  come  Into  play,  or 
prejudices,  racial,  religious,  economic,  but  we 
know,  we  know  a  lot.  We  know  that  It  takes 
only  a  few  months  to  build  a  school.  I  was 
In  Bethlehem.  Pennsylvania  this  Stinday  and 
two  beautiful  schools  were  constructed  with 
bond  Issues,  voted  upon,  schools  constructed, 
opened,  in  less  than  30  months.  Magnlflcent 
schools.  The  flnest  of  modem  facilities.  It  can 
be  done. 

It  takes  only  a  few  years  to  train  a  first- 
rate  teacher.  Now.  we  can  teach  people  in 
languages  in  six  months,  where  It  used  to 
take  six  years,  in  our  great  language  train- 
ing facilities.  It  takes  12  years,  most  of  the 
time,  at  least,  to  take  a  child  from  the  first 
grade   through   high   school,   but  that   Isn't 
even  very  long.  It  takes  a  few  months,  at 
most,  to  train  the  head  of  a  family,  who's  on 
welfare,  to  earn  a  living  wage,  if  we  get  at  It. 
And  might  I  Just  say  for  a  moment,  that's 
something  we   need   to   get  at.  This   nation 
better  make  up  it's  mind  now,  it's  very  late, 
that  we  are  not  dedicating  the  energies  and 
the  resources  of  this  land  of  ours  into  a  wel- 
fare state.  We  are  dedicating  it  to  a  state  of 
opportunity.    (Applause)    This   Is   where  we 
need  your  help,  too.  ijecause  it  Is  one  thing 
to    condemn    the    recipient   of    welfare.    My 
friends  who  are  fortunate  and  successful — 
but  it  is  another  thing  for  you  to  reach  out 
and   help   them   lift   themselves   out  of   the 
quagmire  and  the  swamp  of  their  depriva- 
tion,  to   become   self-sustaining   citizens.   A 
helping  hand  for  self  help,  that's  what  we 
mean  by  opportunity.  It's  the  great  challenge 
before  this  country.  The  easiest  thing  In  the 
world  is  to  conquer  the  poverty  of  the  purse, 
for  a  rich  country,  a  rich  family  or  a  rich 
city.  Just  give  them  a  check.  We've  done  a 
lot  of  this  in  our  family  life,  too.  when  our 
children    are    in    trouble,    give    them    some 
money,  give  them  a  car.  send  them  to  school. 
Some  "days,  we  have  to  stop  and  think  about 
attention  and  love. 

You  can't  write  that  out.  That  has  to  come 
through  great  sacrifice  at  times  and  great 
attention,  and  I  think  that's  true  of  most  of 
our  problems,  I  might  add,  I  think  we've  al- 
ways tended  to  feel  that  we  could  Just  buy 
our  wav  through  it. 

It  takes  only — I  found  out  here  In  New 
York  City — Just  a  few  weeks  to  renovate  an 
apartment  building.  In  fact.  I  saw  an  experi- 
ment here  where  they  did  it  In  48  hours,  with 
some  careful  planning,  and  even  a  few 
months  to  build  new  housing.  These  are  the 
facts  of  your  life,  in  this  year,  1967, 

Now.  for  a  country  that's  likely  to  have  a 
man  on  the  moon  in  less  than  15  years  after 
our  first  satellite  waa  launched,  it  should  not 
be  impossible  to  put  a  man  on  his  feet  right 
here  on  earth,  in  a  comparable  period  of  time. 
Then.  too.  it  is  customary  to  say  that  social 
progress  will  mean  sacrifice  and  I  am  always 
Interested  who  says  that  I  think  It  will  mean 
some  sacrifice,  that's  true,  but  not  all  of  the 
additional  or  e.xtra  comforts  that  we  might 
be  able  to  afford  each  year  It  will  mean 
diverting  some,  but  not  all,  of  our  additional 


prosperity  Into  the  areas  of  obvious  human 
need.  It  would,  of  course,  require  even  less 
sacrifice,  you  know,  if  we  lived  in  a  peaceftil 
world,  or  if  our  defense  expenditures  were 
not  required.  But  when  you  produce  an  addi- 
tional 40  to  50  million  dollars  worth  of  goods 
and  services  each  year  in  real  sustained 
prices,  I  happen  to  think  that  you  can  afford 
to  defend  your  country,  you  can  afford  to 
w.age  war  on  cancer,  you  can  afford  to  build 
the  kind  of  a  society  that  you  need  for  your 
people. 

So  I  put  It  this  way.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  priorities.  What  do  you  want  to  do?  An  old 
Arabic  proverb  comes  to  mind.  He  who  has 
health  has  hope,  and  he  who  has  hope  as 
everything. 

Are  we  going  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done 
In  this  American  society,  and  live  somewhat 
better  each  year?  Or  are  we  going  to  live 
a  lot  better  Just  one  year,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  live  it  up.  a  sort  of  a  lost  weekend,  a 
national  binge,  and  forget  about  education. 
jobs  and  Job  training,  housing  and  health 
care  and  national  security?  I  think  I  can  say 
to  you,  my  friends,  as  a  member  of  your 
government,  that  for  the  next  ten  years  we 
can  forget  the  whole  world  and  have  our- 
selves the  biggest  lost  weekend  the  world  has 
ever  known.  We  could  live  it  up  and  that 
would  be  the  end  of  It  The  question  Is.  are 
you  willing  to  measure  yotu-  resources  to 
make  the  little  sacrifices  that  provide  for 
the  long  term  gains. 

Now.  everyone  of  the  challenges  that  we 
face  in  updating  American  society,  fortu- 
nately, has  a  constituency,  public  and  pri- 
vate, a  reservoir  of  talent  and  resources.  This 
Is  true  of  health.  Look  at  the  consUtuency 
here  tonight,  where  you  yourselves  are  an 
active  part.  It's  true  of  education,  of  Xirban 
renewal,  civil  rights,  conservation,  poverty. 
the  arts,  they  all  have  their  constituencies 
And  those  constituencies  are  usually  not  as 
well  financed,  however,  as  some  of  those 
whose  general  social  values  may  be  less,  but 
they  speak  and  they  speak  for  the  felt  needs 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Americans. 

Take  the  case,  for  example,  of  Medicare, 
and  I  dare  say  it.  Medicare  is  usually  thought 
of  as  an  administration  program,  approved 
by  Congress  and  presented  to  the  American 
people  as  a  political  achievement.  But  I 
think  the  historians  are  going  to  say  that 
Medicare  was  the  result  of  a  fundamental 
decision  by  this  nation  to  take  better  care 
of  itself.  Once,  in  that  country,  they  were 
right.  There  was  preventable  sickness  and 
premature  death,  but  the  people  wouldn't 
stand  for  it.  when  they  no  longer  had  to,  and 
above  all  others  know  about  unnecessary 
sickness  and  death.  Thousands  of  women,  as 
I  said,  will  die  this  year  from  cancer  of  the 
uterus,  many  would  be  alive  New  Year's  day 
If  they  had  been  given  a  PAP  test  in  time. 
The'  PubUc  Health  Service  Is  working  T^-ith 
doctors  and  hospitals  right  now  to  make 
that  test  routine  for  all  adult  women  treated 
in  hospitals  or  by  their  family  doctors.  But. 
but  my  dear  friends,  far  too  many  women 
will  never  see  a  hospital  and  never  see  a 
doctor.  I  go  into  the  bowels  of  your  cities. 
I  traveled  to  over  5(X)  of  them  in  three  years, 
and  I  know.  I  have  seen  little  children,  ten. 
twelve  years  of  age.  who  have  never  seen  a 
dentist  or  a  doctor,  in  this,  the  land  that 
has  the  finest  of  everything. 

Now,  these  are  the  poor,  the  neglected, 
and  the  uninformed.  So  I  speak  of  health 
education.  Health  information.  I  used  to  put. 
when  I  was  in  my  father's  pharmacy,  we  used 
to  put  whole  window  display's  where  the 
druggi.^t  would  be  the  health  information 
center,  we  tried  to  be.  We  tried  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  our  people,  our  customers, 
the  tremendous  amount  of  health  Informa- 
tion that  was  available  The  great  life  in- 
surance comp>anies,  I  hesitate  to  mention  any 
one  lest  I  forget  another,  but  the  great  life 
Insurance  companies  and  other,  the  hos- 
pital and  health  insurance  companies,  have 
told  the  American  people  In  page  after  page 
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ot  advertisements,  about  health  and  health 
care 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  some  people  don't 
read  the  papers.  Some  people  never  get  the 
message.  Health  education  or  the  poor  Is 
one  of  the  moat  neglected  areas  oX  American 
life.  The  poor  do  not  loiow,  for  example,  the 
.symptoms  of  canc«r.  most  of  them.  They 
have  less  education.  Many  of  them  are  Il- 
literate. They  have  more  misconceptions. 
They  get  medical  check-ups  less  frequently. 
If  at  all.  Their  rate  of  sickness  is  six  to  ten 
times  as  fast  and  as  much,  the  frequency  six 
to  ten  times  as  much  as  with  one  of  middle 
Income. 

When  cancer  strikes,  it  can  be  a  tragedy- 
can  be  tragic  to  a  family  In  any  income 
bracket.  I  know,  but  It  Is  especially  tragic 
to  the  poor.  I'm  very  Indebted  to  the  doctors 
and  the  hospitals,  I  want  you  to  know  that. 
I'm  not  your  critic.  But  can  I  be  honest  with 
you?  I  saw  a  father  critically  ill  for  months. 
i  saw  a  brother  critically  ill  for  months, 
from  March  to  August  27th.  don't  be  poor, 
even  when  you  have  the  generosity  of  doctors 
that  love  you  and  give  of  their  service  and 
hospitals  that  share  with  you  the  best,  It's 
very  difRcult  to  be  poor.  Its  difficult  to  be 
even  well  off.  The  cancer  clinics  and  hospital 
wards  in  ghetto  areas,  If  they  are  there  at 
all,  are  often  obsolete,  under-staffed,  under- 
equipped,  in  terms  of  the  most  modern 
therapy.  I  call  ufKin  this  great  voluntary 
health  agency  to  take  the  lead  in  bringing 
education  on  cancer,  preventative,  curative, 
restorative  medicine,  to  a  greater  extent  to 
the  American  poor,  but  you'd  have  to  go  to 
them,  you'd  have  to  find  them,  because  they 
are  hidden  away.  Go  to  the  needy,  be  their 
friend,  their  sons  flght  for  you  now.  Many  of 
them  have  no  chance  to  be  for  you  because 
they  are  incapacitated  by  disease  and  igno- 
rance. 

Now.  our  medical  schools  are  not  gradu- 
ating enough  doctors  and  our  doctors  are. 
regretably.  not  being  able  to  serve  enough 
of  the  nation  adequately,  not  through  their 
fault,  but  there  are  Just  not  enough. 

The  Dean  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
said  recently,  the  situation  is  serious,  es- 
pecially in  central  cities  and  rural  areas, 
and  that's  where  the  poor  are.  that's  where 
mo6t  of  the  people  are.  When  statistics 
show  that  most  medical  students  come  from 
families  earning  more  than  $10,000  a  year, 
and  only  three  percent  are  from  the  Negro 
community,  for  example,  and  less  than  ten 
percent  from  low  Income,  it  Is  not  surprising 
that  they  find  the  city  slums  and  the  poor 
rural  areas  unfamiliar  and  do  not  choose 
them  as  places  to  practice. 

Again.  I'm  not  being  critical.  It's  under- 
standable. Why  would  one  want  to  go.  par- 
ticularly if  you've  never  been  there,  never 
knew  what  it  was.  Now.  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportvmity  makes  many  mistakes. 
It's  no  institute  of  perfection.  But  it  tries. 
It's  sponsoring  health  clinics  In  some  40 
central  cities  and  rural  areas.  I  visited  one 
in  Denver.  Colorado  recently.  18.000  people 
had  gone  through  that  clinic.  The  doctors 
were  there  from  the  medical  association  of 
Denver.  The  dentists  were  there  from  the 
dental  association  of  Denver.  They  were 
working  hand  in  hand  and  many  of  them 
were  working  with  trained  young  people 
that  before  never  had  a  Job  In  their  lives, 
young  people  that  were  of  the  poorest  of  the 
poor,  young  people  that  had  never  been 
educated  and  never  knew  what  It  was  to 
work,  and  there  they  were.  They  had  been 
trained  as  technicians?  No,  aids,  not  tech- 
nicians, helpers,  and  a  whole  new  spirit 
gripped  them.  I  saw  them.  I  spent  a  day 
with  them.  I  saw  pediatrics  to  geriatrics.  I 
saw  little  expectant  mothers  coming  to  that 
clinic,  but  I  asked  them  about  their  families, 
how  many  children,  some — three,  four,  two, 
five.  Did  you  ever  have  medical  care  before? 
Most  of  them  said  no,  maybe  on  birth.  Not 
prenatal.  And  I've  been  Involved  In  medical 


matters,  pharmacy,  interested  in  this  long 
enough  to  know  the  Importance  of  prenatal 
care,  to  know  the  importance  of  diet,  to 
know  the  terrible  tragedy  of  protein  defi- 
ciency, to  know  that  America  finds  14  other 
nations  ahead  of  it,  when  It  comes  to  the 
infant  mortality  rate. 

I  don't  like  that,  I  like  to  be  first.  I've 
been  second  In  a  couple  of  things.  That 
means  you  end  up  last.  (Laughter)  Now, 
we've  Just  recently,  the  President  has  re- 
cently named  an  advisory  committee  to 
make  a  thorough  study  of  the  nation's  long 
range  needs  for  health  facilities.  These  are 
beginnings;  one  of  the  great  challenges 
and  I  want  to  leave  this  with  you,  now,  Is 
to  increase,  even  double  the  number  of  doc- 
tors graduating  each  year  from  our  medical 
schools,  nurses,  medical  technicians,  and  to 
see  that  there  Is  a  wider  range  of  Americans 
who  can  go  to  these  schools  of  the  healing 
arts. 

Today,  In  Vietnam,  there  are  thousands  of 
yotmg  Americans  with  some  medical  train- 
ing. I  was  there  Just  a  few  months  ago,  as 
you  know.  I  came  back  and  presented  a  re- 
port to  our  government,  one  of  my  friends 
Is  here  tonight.  Dr.  Edgar  Berman,  that  was 
with  me.  and  we  reviewed  the  hospital  and 
the  health  needs  In  that  country.  In  all 
that  you've  read  of  late,  it  was  long  ago 
made  possible  and  made  known,  and  we 
have  a  tremendous  task  on  our  hands.  Of 
course,  one  of  the  great  achievements  in 
this  struggle  Is  the  fact  of  the  medical  and 
hosptal  care.  Not  a  single  man.  or  few, 
should  I  put  it  this  way.  few.  If  any.  of 
our  servicemen  are  over  30  minutes  away 
from  a  hospital,  and  those  that  have  been 
the  victim  of  shrapnel  or  shell  or  sickness 
are  readily  cared  for.  I  saw  statistics,  not 
long  ago.  showing  over  100.000  casualties. 
I'm  sure  you  know  that  of  the  100,000.  over 
80  some  thousand  have  been  to  hospitals  and 
of  those  80.000.  40.000  only  went  to  an  out- 
patient clinic  at  most,  and  most  of  the  40.000 
with  the  exception  of  5.000  have  been  re- 
stored back  to  combat  duty  and  to  normal 
health,  a  remarkable  achievement.  My.  how 
proud  the  medical  association  must  be.  the 
doctors,  how  proud  the  medical  schools  and 
hospital  managers  must  be.  I  wish  we  could 
always  do  so  well  at  home. 

Any  service  man  who  needed  medical  help 
has  learned  to  place  his  trust  in  those  Army 
medics  and  In  those  Navy  and  Marine  Corps- 
men.  They  are  very  brave.  I  had  a  young 
helicopter  pilot  the  other  day  that  took  me 
around.  He  had  1600  missions  and  everyone 
of  them  to  save  a  life,  everyone  of  them, 
hospital,  medical,  hospital  helicopter.  Fly- 
ing right  down  Into  machine  gun  flre  and 
flack,  picking  up  the  wounded,  and  going 
back,  begging  to  go  back.  Isn't  it  amazing 
how  some  of  them,  not  some  tf  them,  most  of 
them  who  have  been  there  take  their  stand. 
For  the  first  time,  we're  making  It  easier 
for  these  men.  upon  their  return  to  civil- 
ian life  to  continue  to  provide  health  care 
and  to  provide  more  training.  The  President 
announced  yesterday  a  comprehensive  plan 
called  Project  Remed.  to  put  these  skilled 
Americans  that  I  speak  of.  to  work,  from 
the  tune  they  leave   the  military  service. 

Another  source  of  men  and  women  willing 
to  serve  is  the  more  than  30.000  returned 
Peace  Corps  volunteers.  Unfortunately,  these 
resources,  have  until  now  not  been  fully 
utilized.  One  reason  perhaps  is  that  we  may 
be  too  reluctant  to  give  these  young  people 
as  much  responsibility  at  home  as  they've 
had  abroad,  working  in  the  Peace  Corps  or 
the  military  service.  I  said  to  a  group  of  In- 
du.strialists  the  other  day,  a  negro  colonel 
that  I  was  with  In  Korea  was  in  charge  of 
the  entire  division.  Don't  tell  me  he  can't 
run  an  assembly  line  In  a  plant.  He  handled 
more  supplies,  more  equipment  than  most 
managers  of  a  whole  factory,  and  he  did  It 
magnificently.  What  will  happen  to  him. 
where  will  he  go.  what  will  be  his  future? 


These  are  the  questions  that  we  have  to  ask 
each  of  ourselves  everyday. 

I  think  one  challenge  of  the  future  may  be 
to  begin  to  trust  people  under  30  more  than 
we  do  today.  They  are  doing  an  awful  lot  of 
work.  The  full  use  of  returning  servicemen 
and  Peace  Corpsmen  might  best  be  under- 
taken wlthUi  a  system  of  national  service, 
far  broader  than  we  know  today.  Certainly! 
there  should  be  very  careful  consideration 
given  to  proposals  for  those  who  cannot  or 
do  not  serve  in  the  armed  services,  give  an 
equivalent  period  of  their  lives  to  national 
service  at  home  or  abroad,  I  think  >oung 
Americans  want  to  do  this.  I'm  convinced 
that  they  want  very  much  to  devote  them- 
selves to  helping  others,  but  there  must  be 
constructive  outlets.  I  feel  that  despite  the 
small  few  who  draw  auch  attention  to  them- 
selves for  negative  and  irresponsible  activi- 
ties that  this  young  generation  that  I've  seen 
from  one  end  of  this  country  to  another,  is 
the  best,  without  exception,  that  this  nation 
has  ever  had.  It  surely  Is  the  best  in  our 
armed  services,  by  far,  and  I  think  It  surely 
Is  excellent  on  our  college  campuses,  where 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  them  are  giving 
of  their  time  freely  to  help  other  people  in 
the  hard-core  areas  of  our  Inner  cities. 

I've  seen  them  at  work  in  the  Peace  Corps, 
In  Vista,  in  the  armed  services,  in  the  pov- 
erty program,  in  the  government  and  on  the 
campuses,  in  business  and  labor,  and  these 
young  people  are  precisely  the  ones  in  our 
society  who  are  most  concerned  about  indi- 
vidual human  dignity  and  the  qualitative. 
They  want  to  preserve  and  nurture  the  so- 
ciety of  wholesale  technological  change  and 
quantitative  emphasis. 

Yes,  I  believe  there  is  a  constituency  for  a 
better  America,  Just  as  there  Is  a  constitu- 
ency for  health  and  education.  I  see  that 
constituency  in  American  business,  that  is 
more  socially  conscious  and  civic-minded  to- 
day than  ever  before.  I  have  seen  it  in  the 
voluntary  efforts  of  millions  and  millions  of 
Americans,  people  young  and  old.  people  like 
the  two  million  In  the  American  Cancer 
Soiiety.  volunteers,  who  are  willing  to  de- 
vote their  new  found  leisure  to  the  service 
of  others.  There  can  only  be  one  outcome 
then  for  the  future,  as  I  see  it.  progress. 

Let  me  conclude  then  with  these  lew  lines 
from  my  henchman  who  possibly  understood 
America  better  than  an  American,  Alexis  de 
Tocquevllle:  sociologist,  political  commenta- 
tor and  observer,  second  to  none.  I  like 
what  he  said  about  us.  Maybe  that's  why  I 
praise  him. 

He  said.  "America  is  a  land  of  wonders, 
in  which  everything  is  in  constant  motion 
and  every  change  seems  an  improvement.  No 
natural  boundary  seems  to  be  set  to  the  ef- 
forts of  man,  and  in  his  eyes,  that  is  not 
yet  done  Is  only  that  which  he  has  not  yet 
attempted  to  do." 

Such  is  the  spirit  of  this  great  co  :itry 
and  I  think  I  see  it  In  this  great  orgaruza- 
tlon.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  what  you  do. 
I  appeal  to  you  to  reach  out  Just  a  little 
further,  a  little  deeper  into  our  social  struc- 
ture, to  find  If  there  Isn't  someone  else  that 
you  haven't  touched,  haven't  met.  haven't 
talked  to  that  you  could  be  with.  This  is 
the  great  challenge  to  the  voluntary  organi- 
zation. Leave  it  not  to  government  to  find 
the  people.  Let  the  people  find  the  people. 
Let  the  people's  own  voluntary  efforts  and 
agencies  and  Instrumentalities  reach  out 
to  find  all  of  the  people.  Then  indeed  you 
can  have  a  government,  the  kind  that  Lin- 
coln talked  about,  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple and  for  the  people.  I  think  that  Is  the 
kind  you  want.  I  know  it's  the  kind  I  do. 

Thank  you  very  much.   (Applause) 

Mr.  Wallace.  Sir,  I  think  the  applause  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  this  group  tells  you  better 
than  any  way  I  have  of  communicating  our 
deep  and  sincere  thanks  to  you  and  for  this 
very  fine  message.  (Applause) 
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MRS  ANN  SMOLIAN  JACOBSON  RE- 
CEIVES BIRMINGHAM  CERTIFI- 
CATE OF  OUTSTANDING  SERVICE 

Mr.  HHIj.  Mr.  President,  I  was  in- 
deed delighted  when  the  mayor  and  city 
council  of  Birmingham  acted  unani- 
mously to  award  Mrs.  Ann  Smolian  Ja- 
cobson  its  certificate  of  outstanding  serv- 
ice on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Birming- 
ham in  recognition  of  her  leadership  and 
contributions  to  the  city's  highly  suc- 
cessful annual  festival  of  the  arts  and 
other  civic  projects. 

I  feel  privileged  to  join  in  expressing 
to  Mrs.  Jacobson  the  heartfelt  apprecia- 
tion she  so  richly  deserves  for  her  con- 
tributions to  the  initiation  and  splendid 
success  of  the  Birmingham  Festival  of 
the  Arts,  her  work  as  chairman  of  the 
Alabama  Commission  on  the  Fine  Arts, 
and  her  devoted  and  dedicated  service  on 
other  projects  which  have  advanced  the 
health  and  happiness  of  our  people,  and 
the  educational  and  cultural  life  of  her 
city  and  State. 

Her  generosity  and  her  family  have 
made  possible  the  establishment  of  the 
Smolian  Psychiatric  Clinic  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  Medical  Center  which 
is  opening  a  new  horizon  for  the  mentally 
ill  through  its  expanded  services. 

Mrs.  Ann  Jacobson  is  the  worthy 
daughter  of  a  great  and  public-spirited 
family,  and  it  is  both  an  honor  and  a 
privilege  to  join  in  expressing  deepest 
gratitude  and  warmest  affection  to  her 
as  one  of  Birmingham's  and  Alabama's 
finest  citizens. 

Ml-.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  FOOTNOTE  ABOUT  "THE 
STRONGEST  EARTHQUAKE" 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  Alas- 
ka has,  of  course,  far  superseded  Texas 
as  the  largest  State,  with  the  highest 
mountain  in  North  America  and  a  coast- 
line that  is  longer  than  the  combined 
coastlines  of  the  lower  48  States,  count- 
ing their  Pacific,  gulf,  and  Atlantic 
coasts.  So  while  that  is  nothing  to  boast 
about,  it  may  also  be  a  pertinent  fact 
that  the  1964  Alaska  earthquake  is  "the 
strongest  earthquake  ever  recorded  on 
the  North  American  Continent."  The 
statement  in  the  report  of  the  Commerce 
Department  comes  up  also  with  the  in- 
teresting fact  that  the  seismic  wave 
generated  by  Alaska's  quake  traveled  as 
far  as  the  Antarctic,  which  is  atwut  as 
far  as  a  seismic  wave  can  go  on  our  ter- 
restrial globe. 

It  is  pleasing  to  record  that  the  Fed- 
eral administration  was  most  helpful  in 
the  task  of  reconstruction.  It  poured 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  Into 
Alaska  to  help  rebuild  the  wrecked 
buildings,  highways,  and  Alaska  Rail- 
road. Excepting  only  Seward  which  lost 
its  payroll,  all  the   stricken  cities  are 


better  off  than  before.  It  has  just  au- 
thorized rebuilding  the  Copper  River 
Highway.  Senator  Clinton  Anderson 
who  headed  the  President's  Conunittee 
and  Ed  McDermott,  the  President's  Dis- 
aster Relief  Executive,  whom  President 
Johnson  sent  to  Alaska  the  day  after  the 
earthquake,  deserve  the  gratitude  of 
Alaskans  as  do  President  Johnson  and 
all  the  members  of  the  Committee  he 
appointed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "The  1964  Alaskan  Quake 
Moved  Mountains"  which  was  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  November 
12,  1967,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  1964  Aiaskan  Quake  Moved  Mountains: 
Seismic  Wave  Noted  in  Ant.arctic 
The  Commerce  Department  said  yesterday 
the  1964  AlasVriin  earthquake  was  so  powerful 
that  It  moved  mountains,  temporarily  raised 
the  level  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  sent  a 
seismic  wave  as  far  as  the  Antarctic. 

The  Department's  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey, more  than  three  years  after  the  Good 
Fridav  disaster.  Is  still  gathering  data  on  the 
effects  of  the  strongest  earthquake  ever  re- 
corded on  the  North  American  continent. 

Some  of  its  findings  are  Incorporated  In  a 
technical  report  issued  by  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration. 

It  said  some  Alaskan  mountains  subsided 
because  of  the  quake,  the  sea  fioor  in  one  area 
rose  as  much  as  50  feet,  and  a  seismic  wave 
was  recorded  in  the  Antarctic  221,2  hours  after 
the  quake.  This  giant  wave,  the  report  said, 
had  traveled  8445  miles  at  430  miles  an  hour. 
The  earthquake  caused  131  deaths  and 
more  than  $750  million  in  damage  not  only 
in  Alaska  but  along  the  U.S.  Pacific  coast  as 
well. 
Here  are  some  findings  from  the  report: 
Mountains  on  Kodlak  Island  and  the  Kenal 
Peninsula  and  the  Chugach  mountains  near 
Prince  William  Sound  subsided  seven  feet 
or  more.  Earlier  surveys  revealed  that  some 
Kenal  Peninsula  mountains  shifted  laterally 
about  five  feet. 

The  ocean  fioor  rose  in  an  area  480  miles  by 
127  miles  with  the  highest  upheaval  50  feet— 
the  biggest  ever  recorded— between  Kodlak 
and  Montague  Islands. 

Shock  waves  oscillated  the  water  as  far 
away  as  Key  West.  Fla..  3968  miles  distant. 
Surges  of  wat«r  began  along  the  Gulf  coast 
of  Louisiana  and  Texas  between  30  and  40 
minutes  after  the  quake. 

At  New  Orleans,  a  sudden  rise  of  iVi  ^eet 
in  the  Mississippi  River  caused  vessels  to 
break  from  their  moorings.  Near  Dunham 
Springs.  La.,  the  water  receded  five  feet  and 
at  Houston.  Tex  .  three  10.000-ton  ships  broke 
their   moorings. 

Of  the  131  deaths,  only  nine  occurred  out- 
side the  area.E  hit  by  sea  waves.  Fifteen  deaths 
were  outside  Alaska,  including  1 1  In  Crescent 
City,  Calif.,  and  four  in  Newport,  Ore.  At 
Crescent  City,  five  died  when  they  stopped 
for  a  beer  during  their  flight  and  were 
trapped  by  a  wave,  the  report  said. 

The  highest  point  reached  by  the  surging 
waves  was  220  feet  above  sea  level  near  Val- 
dez.  Alaska,  where  land  about  4000  feet  long 
and  600  feet  wide  fell  into  the  sea. 


MORE  ABOUT  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  a 
good  deal  about  the  Nation's  overshad- 
owing issue — our  military  involvement 
in  Vietnam — appeared  in  the  newspa- 
pers over  the  weekend.  Two  consecutive 
editorials  appeared  in  Sunday's  New 
York  Times  recording,  incidentally,  the 


important  dissent  of  Gen.  Lauris  Nor- 
stad  with  our  present  Southeast  Asia 
policy.  His  speaking  out  adds,  as  the 
New  York  Times  points  out.  "one  of  our 
most  prestigious  military-  figures  in 
criticism  of  our  policy." 

The  second  editorial  telling  about  the 
confusion  in  Washington  arises  from  the 
utterances  of  our  various  spokesmen  try- 
ing to  defend  our  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial "Strategy  for  Vietnam  Peace" 
"And  Washington  Confusion"  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
'See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  like- 
wise, there  was  a  perceptive  article  on 
the  question  of  dissent  by  Tom  Wicker, 
which  refutes  the  allegation  that  those 
who  criticize  are  prolonging  the  war. 

In  Saturday  s  Washington  News,  there 
was  a  cartoon  which,  of  course,  cannot 
be  reproduced  in  the  Record,  which 
shows  President  Johnson  garbed  like 
Abraham  Lincoln,  speaking  over  several 
mikes  to  a  nationwide  audience  and  is 
saying  "And  as  another  great  wartime 
President  said  of  his  critics."  President 
Johnson  might  well  be  reminded  of  the 
fact  that  President  Lincoln  severely 
criticized  our  war  in  Mexico  after  we 
were  in  it  and  included  severe  criticism 
of  President  Polk.  And  that  was  a  de- 
clared war,  made  in  accordance  with  the 
Constitution  and  not  a  war  conducted  by 
Executive  action. 

An  article  by  James  Reston  entitled 
"Washington:  Guns.  Guns.  Guns,  and 
More  Guns,"  gives  figures  on  the  mount- 
ing extravagance  and  escalation  of  our 
military  budgets.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that.  this.  too.  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  2.^ 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine  section  of 
Sunday.  November  12.  there  is  a  major 
article  by  John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  na- 
tionally known  economist,  formerly  our 
U  S  Ambassador  to  India,  which  is  head- 
ed "The  Galbraith  Plan  To  End  the  War." 
It  is  a  well  reasoned,  balanced  presenta- 
tion which  points  out  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  apparently  ignored  the  fact 
that  communism  is  no  longer  the  mono- 
Uthic  worldwide  conspiracy  but  is  frag- 
mented into  various  varieties  of  commu- 
nism and  is  increasingly  a  nationalist 
movement  rather  than  an  international 
conspiracy  and  worldwide  movement. 
One  of  the  telling  phrases  for  reasons 
well  set  forth  by  Mr.  Galbraith  is  that 
"this  is  a  war  that  we  cannot  win  and  we 
should  not  want  to  win,"  because  in  his 
view  our  actions  are  interpreted  in  Asia 
and  elsewhere  as  an  extension  of  the 
kind  of  colonialism  that  we  should  be 
opposing  rather  than  promoting. 

Tlie  New  York  Times  Magazine  sec- 
tion also  follows  this  article  with  a  criti- 
cism thereof  by  William  P.  Bundy.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Far  East- 
ern Affairs,  who  being  part  of  the  es- 
tablishment, naturally  cannot  support 
Mr.  Galbraith's  well  reasoned  plan  for 
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getting  us  out  of  the  Southeast  Asian 
mess,  which  Is  contrary  to  the  admin- 
istration program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  articles,  together  with  an  article,  to 
which  I  previously  referred,  written  by 
Tom  Wicker,  entitled  "In  the  Nation- 
Much  Ado  About  Dissent."  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.t 

E.KHiBrr   1 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times] 

STRATECT    for    VrETNAM    PEACE 

Gen.  Laurls  Norstad's  proposed  strategy  for 
Vietnam  brings  one  of  America's  most  pres- 
tigious mUltary  figures  into  the  national  de- 
bate on  the  side  of  an  unconditional  halt  In 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  an  ef- 
fort to  end  the  war  through  negotiations 
with  Hanoi. 

The  former  NATO  Supreme  Commander, 
placed  by  General  Elsenhower  as  one  of  his 
successors  In  that  extraordinary  political- 
military  role  during  six  critical  cold  war 
years,  was  originally  an  airman.  He  com- 
manded large  strike  forces  in  the  Paciac  and 
European  wars  and  later  became  the  United 
States  and  NATO  air  chief  In  Europe.  His 
Judgment  that  a  unilateral  cessation  of 
bombing  Is  worth  the  risk  must  also  be 
read  in  terms  of  his  reputation,  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home,  as  one  of  the  West's  out- 
standing strategic  thinkers  with  a  pro- 
found grasp  of  political  as  weU  as  military 
factors. 

What  General  Norstad  now  has  proposed 
Is  In  essence  a  political-military  strategy  for 
bringing  the  Vietnam  war  to  a  conclusion  at 
a  relatively  early  date.  He  states  that  he 
"prefers  the  conference  table  to  bombing  as 
a  means  to  that  end." 

General  Norstad  evidently  Is  prepared  to 
go  beyond  a  bombing  suspension  to  bring 
Hanoi  to  negotiations.  If  necessary,  he  be- 
lieves serious  consideration  should  be  given 
to  Senator  Symington's  proposal  for  a  uni- 
lateral cease-Qre  and  a  halt  In  reinforce- 
ments In  South  Vietnam  to  challenge  Hanoi 
to  come  to  the  conference  table.  He  favors 
an  ofTer  by  the  President  to  go  to  Geneva  in 
an  attempt  to  reconvene,  at  the  sununlt 
level,  the  Geneva  conference  of  1954.  If 
Hanoi  refused  to  come  and  negotiate  mean- 
ingfully, the  United  States,  as  Senator 
Symington  has  pointed  out,  undoubtedly 
"would  feel  free  to  pursue  this  war  In  any 
manner  of  Its  own  choosing."  But  General 
Norstad  has  a  more  important  point. 

He  argues  that  no  foreign  war  In  more 
than  a  century  has  divided  the  nation  so 
much  aa  Vietnam.  Abroad,  he  notes  that  "the 
war  has  diminished  our  position  among  our 
closest  friends  In  the  free  world."  eroding 
confidence  In  the  principles  and  purposes  of 
the  United  States.  His  proposed  strategy,  he 
believes,  would  restore  that  confidence  and 
also  unite  the  American  people  "In  a  sense 
of  national  purpose."  Accomplishing  these 
two  objectives,  he  Insists.  Is  the  way  to  con- 
vince Hanoi  "that  It  Is  more  profitable  to 
come  to  the  conference  table  than  to  de- 
lav." 

General  Norstad's  views  have  been  circu- 
lating privately  for  many  months  In  this 
country  and  abroad.  He  has  now  felt  Impelled 
to  speak  out  publicly;  the  strategy  he  pro- 
poses should  command  respectful  attention 
both  In  the  White  House  and  In  the  Oongrees. 

And  Washincton  Contusiok 
The  Administration  can't  seem  to  let  bad 
enough  alone  In  defining  the  Issues  In  Viet- 
nam for  the  American  people. 

Not  long  ago  the  explanation  that  Amer- 
ican troops  were  there  to  guarantee  the  right 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  run  their  own 


affairs  was  replaced  by  the  specter  of  Peking- 
bossed  "Asian  Communism"  as  the  real 
enemy  In  Vietnam. 

Last  week,  addressing  a  predominantly 
Jewish  audlenc*  In  New  York,  President 
Johnson  broadened  the  target  by  declaring 
that  "the  same  kind  of  Issues"  are  at  stake 
In  Vietnam  as  in  the  Middle  East — thus  ap- 
parently equating  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
the  Israelis  as  victims  of  aggression  and 
vastly  complicating  Ambassador  Goldberg's 
peacemaking  role  at  the  United  Nations. 

Now,  on  his  weekend  tour  of  military  bases, 
the  President  Is  busily  Implying  that  all 
would  end  well  in  Vietnam  If  only  Americans 
at  home  stopped  criticizing  and  closed  ranks 
behind  the  war  effort. 

What  Mr.  Johnson  refusss  to  recognize  Is 
that  Americans  are  profoxmdly  divided  over 
Vietnam  precisely  because  the  Administra- 
tion's simplistic  rationales — altered  to  suit 
the  domestic  audience  or  political  pressures 
of  the  moment — are  becoming  lees  and  less 
satisfactory  to  more  and  more  people. 

For  all  his  mockery  of  dissenters.  It  can  be 
no  secret  to  the  President  that  the  division 
does  not  relate  to  the  necessity  of  support 
for  the  men  doing  the  fighting  in  Vietnam 
but  to  doubt  that  the  Administration  has 
any  clear  idea  of  what  its  war  goals  are,  much 
less  how  they  can  be  achieved  through  nego- 
tiation as  distinct  from  endless  involvement 
in  conflict  that  gets  more  destructive  and 
more  perilous  with  each  new  Investment  of 
American  blood  and  resources. 

ExHisrr  2 

Washington:    Gitns,   Guns,   Gtms,   and 

More  Guns 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  November  11 — Armistice 
Day  Is  supp>osed  to  be  a  time  of  mourning 
and  remembrance  for  the  agony  of  past  wars, 
but  the  saddest  part  of  It  is  that  the  major 
powers  are  now  off  on  another  round  of  the 
arms  race. 

Maybe  there  is  a  consolation.  The  balance 
of  terror  has  avoided  a  major  world  war  for 
22  years  since  the  last  one,  which  Is  more 
than  can  be  said  for  the  period  between  1919 
and  1939,  when  there  was  no  balance  of 
power,  but  this  year's  armistice  celebration 
Is  a  period  of  bitter  Irony  nonetheless. 

CtiNS,    GUNS,    GUNS 

The  headlines  tell  the  story.  In  Moscow, 
the  Soviet  Government,  celebrating  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  Its  revolution,  dis- 
played five  new  missile  systems  In  Red 
Square.  This  came  after  the  disclosure  that 
the  Soviet  Government  was  testing  a  new 
technique  for  delivering  nuclear  weapons 
through  outer  space. 

In  Denver,  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
more  than  matched  the  Soviet  announce- 
ment by  disclosing  that  the  United  States, 
in  the  last  six  years,  "excluding  those  forces 
added  because  of  operations  In  Vietnam," 
had  produced  a  whole  family  of  new 
apocalyptic  weapons.  Increased  Its  Army 
combat  divisions  by  45  per  cent.  Its  guided 
missile  surface  ships  by  200  per  cent.  Its  Air 
Force  tactical  fighter  squadrons  by  40  per 
cent,  its  helicopter  uoop  lift  capacity  by  300 
per  cent,  Its  flxed-wlng  aircraft  capacity  by 
340  per  cent.  Its  nuclear  weapons  In  Europe 
by  100  per  cent,  and  Its  number  and  total 
megatoimage  of  nuclear  weapons  In  the 
strategic  alert  forces  by  160  per  cent. 

POVERTT,    POVERTY 

Everywhere  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
globe  more  and  more  people  and  more  and 
more  poverty:  everywhere  in  China  and  Rus- 
sia more  and  more  cries  for  peace  and  a 
decent  life;  even  In  the  United  States,  now 
passing  the  200-mllllon  mark  In  population, 
poverty  in  the  cities  and  opposition  In  the 
Congress  to  the  poverty  and  forelgn-ald  pro- 
grams. But  In  all  the  big  nations  bUllons  and 
more  billions  for  arms. 

Eren  the  Defense  Ministers  are  troubled 


by  the  facts.  Bob  McNamara  went  to  Denver 
not  to  boast  about  our  military  progress  but 
to  explain  that  the  Defense  Department  was 
breaking  the  barriers  of  racially  segregated 
housing,  salvaging  100,000  dropouts  a  year 
and  training  three-quarters  of  a  million  men 
every  twelve  months  for  useful  work  In  civil- 
Ian  life. 

Yet  the  mathematics  of  wars  and  prepara- 
tions for  wars  are  staggering.  The  world  Is 
now  spending  over  $130  billion  on  them  every 
year,  and  of  this  the  United  States  alone  Is 
spending  over  $70  billion.  We  now  have  a 
2-to-l  advantage — some  experts  put  It  as  high 
as  4-to-l — over  the  Soviet  Union  In  strate- 
gic weapons,  but  the  race  goes  on,  the  latest 
addition  being  a  $5-bllllon  antlballlstic  sys- 
tem against  China,  which  will  grow  to  $50  bil- 
lion If  It  Is  extended,  as  many  In  Congress 
and  the  Pentagon  recommend,  against  the 
Soviet  Union. 

What  are  we  to  remember  on  Remembrance 
Day?  That  a  balance  of  power  must  be  main- 
tained, to  be  sure.  That  the  last  World  War 
cost  one  trillion  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
billion  dollars;  that  it  took  almost  100  mil- 
lion lives,  and  that  In  the  two  decades  since 
the  end  of  that  war  the  U.S.  defense  expendi- 
tures totaled  more  than  $850  billion.  This  Is 
at  least  worth  thinking  about.  And  there  are 
other  things  to  remember,  and  all  we  have 
to  do  Is  go  back  to  Secretary  McNamara's 
speech  In  Montreal  last  year  to  remember 
them. 

He  asked  us  to  think  then  not  only  about 
how  to  win  wars  but  how  to  prevent  them, 
and  pointed  to  poverty  and  hopelessness  as 
the  root  causes  of  violence. 

"In  the  last  eight  years  alone,"  he  said, 
'there  have  been  no  less  than  164  Interna- 
tionally significant  outbreaks  of  violence, 
each  of  them  designed  as  a  serious  challenge 
to  the  authority  or  very  existence  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  question.  .  .  . 

"What  Is  most  significant  of  all  Is  that 
there  Is  a  direct  and  constant  relationship 
between  the  Incidence  of  violence  and  .  .  . 
economic  backwardness.  .  .  .  Even  In  our 
own  abundant  societies,  we  have  reason 
enough  to  worry  over  the  tensions  of  under- 
privileged young  people.  .  .  ." 

TSC  CAST7ALTZX8 

There  is  plenty  to  remember:  4,435  dead  In 
the  War  of  Independence;  2,260  in  the  War  of 
1812;  364.511  on  the  Union  side  and  258,000 
on  the  Confederate  In  the  War  Between  the 
States;  2,446  In  the  Spanish-American  War; 
116,516  in  the  First  World  War  and  405,399 
In  the  Second;  54,246  In  Korea  and  now  14,444 
in  Vietnam. 

And  the  trend  is  up:  819,144  American  war 
casualties  In  the  124  years  from  1776  to  1900, 
and  1,665,942  in  the  67  years  of  this  century. 

Yet  the  arms  race  goes  on,  not  because  men 
have  forgotten  the  effects  of  war,  but  because 
they  do  not  remember  the  causes. 

Exhibit  3 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times  Magazine, 

Nov.  12,  1967) 
The  Galbraith  Plan  To  End  the  War 
(Note. — John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  the 
noted  economist  who  was  formerly  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  India  and  currently  is  chairman 
of  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  here 
presents  an  outline  for  "a  practical  way  out 
of  our  disastrous  mess  In  Vietnam."  It  calls 
for  a  permanent  cessation  of  bombing  In  the 
North  and  a  withdrawal  from  "exposed  posi- 
tions" In  the  South.  William  P.  Bundy,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  East  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs,  was  Invited  to  comment  on 
the  proposal.) 

(By  John  Keimetb  Galbraith) 
My  purpose  here  la  to  suggest  a  practical 
way  out  of  our  unhappy  and  Increasingly 
disastrous  mess  In  Vietnam.  I  have  be<?n  gov- 
erned, as  anyone  attempting  this  fom.ldable 
task  may  be,  by  certain  assvunptlons  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  conflict  and  the  stage  that  It 
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has  now  reached.  And  I  have  sought  to  ac- 
commodate the  solution  to  what  I  Judge  to 
be  the  basic  and  minimum  requirements  of 
the  participants.  Including,  In  particular, 
ourselves.  Let  me  make  explicit  at  the  outset 
both  these  assumptions  and  requirements. 

There  are  first  the  needs  of  the  United 
States.  A  solution  must  be  either  generaUy 
acceptable  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
or  one  on  the  merits  of  which,  within  a 
reasonable  time,  they  will  be  persuaded.  This 
sounds  obvious  enough  yet.  to  a  remarkable 
extent,  in  the  discussion  of  Vietnam,  it  Is  a 
requirement  that  has  been  Ignored.  People, 
perhaps  naturally,  have  insisted  on  what 
seemed  most  acceptable  to  themselves. 

Thofe  who  have  wanted  a  military  victory 
have  not  been  notably  impressed  by  the  dif- 
fering preferences  of  those  who  think  its  cost 
in  lives,  national  reputation  and  domestic 
needs  too  high  or  who  question  Its  moral 
sanction. 

In  the  cold  war  years,  perhaps  before,  we 
fell  into  the  habit  of  allowing  those  who 
make  foreign  and  military  policy  a  far  longer 
leash  than  In  the  ca.se  of,  say.  labor  relations 
or  agriculture.  This  has  added  to  the  Indif- 
ference to  public  opinion  manifested  by  the 
State  Department  and  the  Pentagon.  Some 
protest  to  the  contrary,  It  is  a  State  Depart- 
ment habit  to  dismiss  outside  rtews  as  re- 
flecting insufficient  information  or  excessive 
idealism  or  as  merely  Inconvenient.  In  case 
of  real  trouble,  high  officials  can  expect  to 
straighten  things  out  with  some  key  citizens 
at  oflf-the-record  briefings  or  luncheons. 

But  there  Is  a  counterpart  tendency  among 
the  critics  of  the  war.  As  I  shall  suggest  In  a 
moment.  It  now  seems  reasonably  clear  that 
our  Involvement  In  Vietnam  was  the  result 
of  a  massive  miscalculation — perhaps  the 
worst  In  our  history.  It  Is  tempting  to  argue 
that  this  error  should  be  corrected  simply 
by  reversing  the  action — as  President  Ken- 
nedy did  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and.  It  might  be 
added,  over  the  energetic  objection  of  those 
who  sought  to  extend  and  reinforce  It.  But 
although  the  supporters  of  the  war  are  al- 
most certainly  losing  their  hold  on  public 
opinion,  there  are  still  many  who  are  per- 
suaded that  we  fight  In  a  righteous  cause  or 
that,  In  some  sense,  we  are  "saving"  South- 
east Asia  or  even  Hawaii. 

There  are  many  people  also  whose  sense  of 
national  pride  Is  engaged.  Their  preference 
cannot  be  overridden  either.  Here,  too,  there 
Is  a  difference  between  what  can  be  done 
and  what  one  might  wish  to  do.  In  peace- 
making as  In  other  matters,  the  best  Is  the 
enemy.  If  not  of  the  good,  at  least  of  the 
better. 

A  solution  must  also  be  acceptable  to  the 
South  Vietnamese,  We  are  aided  here  by  the 
recent  elections,  for  It  Is  difficult  to  read 
them  except  as  a  substantial  vote  for  peace 
by  compromise  with  the  Ni.F.  and  Hanoi. 
Had  the  elections  been  unrigged — had  there 
been  full  participation  by  the  neutralists 
and  alleged  pro-Communists,  no  censorship 
of  the  press  and  no  bloc  voting  for  the  mUl- 
tary candidates — the  showing  of  the  peace 
candidates  would  almost  certainly  have  been 
much  stronger. 

Yet  there  are  also  some  millions  of  people 
In  that  unhappy  land  who  for  one  reason  or 
another — religious  faith,  political  conviction, 
political  ambition,  the  eager  pursuit  of  prof- 
Its,  the  grim  pursuit  of  the  military  police — 
have  Joined  our  effort.  We  cannot  simply 
write  them  off;  even  by  majority  vote  we  do 
not  assign  people  to  the  sanguinary  atten- 
tions of  their  enemies.  A  solution  must  take 
account  of  the  needs  of  this  minority. 

Finally,  It  goes  without  saying  that  a  solu- 
tion must  be  acceptable  to  the  enemy — to 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front.  Here  It  seems  to 
me  that  both  critics  and  friends  of  the  con- 
flict have  made  their  greatest  mistake.  Many 
critics  have  assumed.  In  effect,  that  Hanoi 
and  the  Nli.P.  were  under  eminently  reason- 


able leadership  and  that,  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, they  would  gladly  negotiate.  Who 
could  faU  to  oblige  Westerners  of  manifest 
goodwill?  And  the  proponents  of  the  military 
solution  have  assumed  an  even  greater  ca- 
pacity for  reasonable  calculation.  We  had 
only  to  raise  sufficiently  the  cost  of  the  war 
by  bombing  from  the  air  and  the  search- 
and-destroy  operations  on  the  ground,  and 
the  other  side  would  make  a  cost-benefit 
calculation  and  see  the  greater  advantage  of 
peace. 

In  truth,  no  one  knows  on  what  terms, 
short  of  our  Immediate  withdrawal,  Hanoi 
and  the  N.L.F.  would  negotiate.  Our  own  term 
could  not  easily  be  Judged  from  the  past 
speeches  of  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Hanoi  statements  may  be  no  more 
decisive  as  a  guide.  A  practical  solution  must, 
accordlnglv,  be  one  that,  in  the  greatest  pos- 
sible measure,  is  independent  of  the  reaction 
of  Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong.  It  must  not  be 
inconsistent  with  their  favorable  response; 
but  It  must  depend  on  It  Just  as  little  as 
possible. 

This  greatly  complicates  policy-making. 
But  it  also  secures  one  from  the  disagreeable 
prospect  of  coming  up  with  a  highly  sensible 
proposal  which  Hanoi  promptly  di.^misses  as 
a  filthy  imperialist  trick.  Prom  these  require- 
ments of  a  solution,  I  turn  to  my  assumptions 
as  to  the  state  of  affairs  In  Vietnam,  the  con- 
sequent state  of  the  war  and  of  American 
public  opinion. 

We  went  Into  the  war  in  response  to  a  view 
of  the  world  which  was  deeply  graven  as  of- 
cial  truth  and  which  has  turned  out  to  be 
sharply  In  conflict  with  circumstances.  In  Its 
original  conception,  we  were  responding  to  a 
probe  by  a  centrally  directed  Conununlst  con- 
spiracy—to what  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  manv  times  described  as  "the  central 
Issue"  of  the  crisis  of  our  time,  namely: 
".  .  .  the  announced  determination  to  Impose 
a  world  of  coercion  U'-in  those  not  already 
subject  to  it ...  It  Is  p^>sed  between  the  Slno- 
Savlet  empire  and  all  the  rest,  whether  allied 
or  neutral;  and  It  Is  posed  on  every  con- 
tinent .  . ."  ' 

We  would  not  have  reacted  to  national 
Communism  In  Vietnam.  For  some  15  years 
we  had  supported  Marshal  Tito's  national 
Communism  in  Yugoslavia.  On  the  most 
elementary  view  of  the  world  scene.  It  is 
something  with  which  we  must  live.  Nor  do 
we  react  whenever  an  existing  Government, 
parliamentary  or  otherwise,  is  threatened  by 
Insurrection,  not  even  when  the  latter  Is  en- 
couraged and  supported  from  outside.  If  we 
did,  much  of  the  middle  East  would  be  an 
.'Vmerican  garrison. 

It  was  the  centrally  guided,  conspiratorial 
aspect  of  Communism  by  which  we  felt 
tlireatened  and  by  which  we  felt  Southeast 
Asia  to  be  threatened.  China,  as  Secretary 
Rusk  described  it,  was  "a  colonial  Russian 
GDvenmient — a  Slavic  Manchukuo" — and 
Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong  the  ultimate  ex- 
teuslon  of  this  Soviet-guided  force.  To  blunt 
Its  thrust  we  came  militarily  to  the  support 
of  Ngo  Dingh  Diem  and  his  successors. 

Since  we  took  this  decision,  its  whole 
foundation  has  collapsed.  Relations  between 
China  and  the  Soviets  have  been  ruptured: 
they  only  perilously  maintain  diplomatic  re- 
lations. That  they  are  working  in  conspira- 
torial concert  is  not  now  more  plausible  than 
that  we  are  in  an  imperialist  conspiracy  with 
the  French.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  con- 
ceded the  point  by  making  the  ultimate 
enemy  successively  Moscow,  Peking.  Hanoi 
itself  and  lately  Peking  again.  But  the  shift 
is  no  geographical  detail;  it  concedes  that 
we  are  now  concerned  in  one  form  or  an- 
other with  national  Communism. 

Were  the  circumstances  less  tragic,  one 
would  find  himself  sympathizing  with  those 
who  must  defend  this  conflict  In  face  of  thlB 


change.  The  enemy  coalition  against  which 
our  operation  was  launched  did  not  exist. 
Tills  cannot  have  happened  very  often  in 
history.  And  to  devise  an  alternative  ration- 
ale for  our  Involvement  has  proved  nearly 
Impossible.  We  could  not  Justify  it  In  order 
to  put  down  a  purely  local  insurrection,  espe- 
cially as  the  Governments  we  defended  were 
far  from  popular.  It  was  held,  accordingly, 
that  we  were  resisting  foreign  aggression  in 
South  Vietnam. 

But  this  had  the  difficulty,  as  Hanoi  be- 
came the  ultimate  enemy,  that  it  was  no 
foreign  aggression  by  a  foreign  country  but 
by  the  other  half  of  the  same  one.  It  was  also 
the  half  in  which  most  of  the  leaders  of 
the  i>art  we  defended  were  born  And  It  was 
the  half  that  was  supposed  to  have  united 
with  our  half,  under  the  terms  of  the  Geneva 
accords,  by  nationwide  elections.  Further,  if 
the  foreigii  Intervention  by  the  nonforelgn- 
ers  was  decisive,  the  role  of  the  domestic  op- 
position had  to  be  unimportant.  But  Impor- 
tant areas  of  South  Vietnam,  including  a 
large  area  In  the  Mekong  Delta,  were  con- 
trolled by  purely  local  forces. 

Any  swing  back  to  a  larger  aggressor  causes 
worse  problems.  A  recent  State  Department 
publication.  "Vietnam  in  Brief,"  notes  that 
Vietnam  Is  "the  principal  testing  ground 
chosen  by  today's  aggressors  to  try  out  the 
new  strategy  of  aggression:  so-called  'wars 
of  national  liberation, '  "  But  Moscow  CAnnot 
be  named,  for  Peking  is  closer.  And  Peking 
cannot  be  perstiaslvely  named  because  Hanoi 
gets  more  help  from  Moscow.  So  the  pam- 
phlet must  remain  silent  on  the  identity 
of  the  aggressors  and  It  does.  To  defend  a 
war  In  which  we  cannot  name  the  enemy 
li  not  easy.  A  contrived  case  gets  terribly 
complex. 

A  special  word  must  be  said  of  the  nation- 
alist aspiration  with  which  we  contend.  In 
the  conspiratorial  vision  of  world  Commu- 
nism that  developed  following  World  War 
II.  one  thing  was  axiomatic:  Communism 
could  never  successfully  Identify  Itself  with 
nationalism.  It  was  a  foreign  as  well  as  a 
wicked  thing  which  no  country  would  have 
— except  as  it  might  be  imposed  or  Infiltrated 
from  abroad.  Communists  could  never  be 
patriots. 

This,  a  distinction  that  Is  always  Impor- 
tant in  American  foreign  policy,  was  the 
respectable  and  reiterated  as  distinct  from 
the  Informed  view.  But  it  had  a  deep  hold 
on  the  older  officials  (and  still  doesl,  and  it 
also  made  a  measure  of  sense  In  Europe  as 
well  as  the  United  States.  Italian.  French 
and  American  Communists  were  known  to 
have  a  higher  loyalty  to  Moscow.  In  conse- 
quence, their  patriotism  was  suspect.  In  an 
age  of  strong  national  feeling,  this  was  a 
serious  and  fatal  handicap. 

But  what  was  true  In  Europe  was  not  true 
in  Asia.  In  China,  the  Communists  seized 
the  banners  of  Chinese  nationalism,  which 
is  a  principal  reason  for  their  confilct  with 
Moscow  And.  It  now  seems  evident,  they 
have  done  the  same  thing  In  Vietnam,  both 
North  and  South.  They  strongly  avow  the 
cause  of  Vietnam  nationhood,  of  Vietnamese 
Identity.  They  offer  a  home  for  non-Commu- 
nists of  similar  nationalist  passion.  In  Viet- 
nam, we  see  in  this  nationalism  what  W.  W. 
Rostow,  President  Johnson's  principal  ad- 
viser on  national  security,  calls  the  "slow- 
moving  but  great  historical  crisis"  of  modern 
CommunLEm.- 

In  what  could  easily  be  read  as  a  plea  for 
support   not  of   Saigon  but  Hanoi  and  the 


>  "Winds  of  Freedom"  (Boston:  The  Beacon 
Press,  1962)  p.  16. 


2  "View  from  the  Seventh  Floor,"  Harper 
&  Row.  1964.  "This  crisis  takes  the  form  of 
the  deep  dispute  between  Moscow  and  Pei- 
plng— a  dispute  which  has  engaged.  In  one 
way  or  another.  Communist  parties  through- 
out the  world.  What  lies  behind  this  dispute, 
among  other  factors.  Is  the  rise  of  nation- 
alism as  a  living  and  growing  force  within 
the  Communist  bloc." 
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Vletcong,  Mr.  Rostow  says:  "The  drive  for 
Independence  Is  a  most  powerful  force.  We 
can  honestly  align  our  policy  with  this 
force.  In  the  end  the  Communists  cannot, 
and  this  Is  one  fundamental  reason  why  the 
Communist  ofTenslve  In  the  underdeveloped 
areas  will  fall." 

However,  Mr.  Rostow  elsewhere  stresses 
that  these  are  long-run  changes  which  need 
not  necessarily  affect  short-run  develop- 
ments. 

At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  little  ques- 
tion that  the  trend  has  been,  if  anything. 
In  the  opposite  direction  In  Saigon.  That 
Government  Inherited  the  bureaucracy  and 
administrative  habits,  and  also  the  landlords, 
trading  community  and  profiteers,  that  were 
associated  with  colonial  rule.  The  generals 
who  have  dominated  the  Government  in 
these  last  years  were  trained  by  the  French, 
and  some  fought  for  the  French. 

In  a  dispatch  on  Aug.  7  in  The  New  York 
Times,  R.  W.  Apple  Jr  noted;  "Thousands 
of  men  who  might  be  leading  South  Viet- 
namese troops  m  combat  are  E,;rvlng  with 
the  North  Vietnamese  or  the  Vietcong.  heirs 
to  the  country's  nationalist  revolution 
against  the  French.  Of  all  the  Government 
officers  serving  as  lieutenant  colonel  or 
higher,  only  two  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Vletminh  In  the  war  against  the  French." 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  our  pres- 
ence in  the  conflict,  whatever  our  inten- 
tion, further  weakens  the  nationalist  identi- 
fication of  the  Government  of  Saigon.  We  are 
a  Western  power;  Westerners  in  Asia  are  as- 
sociated with  the  most  antinatlonalist  of  all 
phenomena,  which  is  colonialism.  And  that 
awesome  physical  thing  called  the  American 
presence,  wherever  it  appears,  makes  the 
earlier  British  or  French  colonialism  seem 
almost  subtle  by  contrast.  So  It  Is  a  reason- 
able working  assumption  that  we  are  in  con- 
flict not  alone  with  the  Communists  but 
with  a  strong  sense  of  Vietnamese  national- 
ism. If  50,  a  further  and  massive  conclusion 
follows.  It  is  that  we  are  in  a  war  that  we 
cannot  win  and  shouia  not  wish  to  win. 

Few  lessons  are  so  sharply  etched  by  his- 
tory as  the  helplessness  of  Western  powers 
In  dealing  with  the  nationalist  reaction  to 
colonial  rule.  It  matters  little  how  weak  the 
opposition  is.  The  British  with  a  monopoly 
of  military  force  could  not  keep  themselves 
In  India.  The  experience  of  the  French,  Dutch 
and  Belgians,  with  a  similar  military  ad- 
vantage, was  the  same.  In  an  earlier  and 
wiser  period  in  our  own  history  we  sensed 
that  we  could  not  remain  in  the  Philippines. 
It  is  this  lesson  of  history,  unmarked  by  any 
exceptions  unless  it  be  that  of  the  Portu- 
guese, which  we  are  seeking  to  prove  \^TOng 
in  Vietnam.  That  the  Communists,  with 
others,  carry  the  banners  of  nationalism  does 
not  change  the  essential  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem. It  remains  a  war  that  Western  coun- 
tries cannot  win  and  do  not  seek  to  win. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  our  military 
achlevemento  are  in  accordance  with  the  ex- 
pecUtlons  Just  cited.  Our  military  tech- 
nology Is  vastly  superior.  The  courage  of  our 
soldiers  seems  not  to  be  In  question.  One 
judges  that  in  the  last  year  or  so  a  few  more 
roads  have  become  secure;  so  also  a  few  vil- 
lages. But  the  essential  military  situation 
remains  unchanged.  Our  advantage  in  num- 
bers, weapons  or  morale  has  not  Increased. 
The  Saigon  Government  controls  the  cities 
and,  in  some  degree,  a  couple  of  thousand 
hamlets.  The  rest  of  the  country,  and  es- 
pecially after  nightfall,  remains  under  the 
control  of  the  enemy,  as  it  has  for  many 
years. 

The  secondhand  assessment  by  civilians  of 
military  matters  la  not  highly  regarded.  But 
I  would  be  surprised  If  many  military  men 
would  now  come  forward  to  argue  for  a 
greatly  more  sangrulne  view.  We  are  not  find- 
ing our  war  more  winnable  than.  In  similar 
situations,  the  British.  French,  Belgians  or 
Dutch  did.  And  like  them,  we  are  finding 


that  an  increasing  number  of  our  own  peo- 
ple do  not  wish  to  win  it.  Here,  as  there, 
Liberals  and  Tories  are  dividing  on  the  Issue. 

I  next  assume  that  public  opinion  in  the 
United  States  Is  now  turning  very  strongly 
against  the  war— and  especially  against 
those  who  hope  to  bring  it  to  a  military  solu- 
tion. The  public  opinion  polls  show  the 
altered  stand.  So  do  the  statements  of  polit- 
ical and  other  leaders— of  George  Romney, 
Frank  Lausche,  Bishop  Sheen,  Thruston 
Morton,  Clifford  Case,  numerous  Congress- 
men of  both  parties.  Republican  Governors 
and,  one  day  soon,  quite  possibly,  Richard 
Nixon.  But  the  forces  underlying  this  change, 
the  dynamics  of  pubUc  persuasion,  seem  to 
me  even  more  significant. 

In  the  past,  at  least  since  1815,  wars  In 
the  United  States,  have  been  fought  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  unanimity  rule.  Sound  the 
drums  and  almost  everyone  fell  in  step.  In 
the  beginning,  the  Administration  benefited 
stronglv  from  this  automatic  majority.  But 
from  the  beginning  It  was  opposed  by  the 
articulate  part  of  the  student  population, 
an  equally  articulate  part  of  the  teaching 
and  scientific  community,  some  effective  Sen- 
ators, a  large  number  of  writers,  a  solid  core 
of  religious  leaders  and  a  vast  sprinkling  of 
the  more  concerned  and  motivated  citizenry. 
These,  with  many  exceptions,  were  the  peo- 
ple with  the  greatest  depth  of  feeling  and 
the  greatest  power  to  persuade.  On  the  other 
side,  with  many  exceptions,  were  those  who 
responded  out  of  habit  or  tradition. 

Given  this  alignment  of  forces,  and  even 
allowing  the  Administration  its  advantage  in 
access  to  press,  radio  and  television.  It  was 
in  a  losing  battle  for  the  public  mind.  The 
supporters  of  the  war  rightly  said  the  op- 
position included  the  noisiest  part  of  the 
population.  This,  however,  was  a  fatal 
advantage. 

The  defense  of  the  conflict  suffers  from 
two  other  handicaps.  One  is  the  highly  ob- 
durate nature  of  facts.  The  Administration 
has  had  to  assert  the  stability,  democratic 
Instincts  and  reasonable  honesty  of  the  Sai- 
gon politicians,  the  growing  military  valor 
and  power  of  the  South  Vietnam  Army,  the 
high  promise  of  the  pacification  program,  the 
mlllUry  rewards  from  adding  a  few  new 
bombing  targets,  the  favorable  niiiitary  pros- 
pect from  adding  a  few  thousand  more  of 
our  men. 

Were  the  war  to  be  supported,  these 
things  had  to  be  believed.  And  time  and 
again  these  claims  have  been  denied  by 
events.  (An  editorial  writer  in  The  Progres- 
sive noted  calmly  last  month  that  Gen.  Har- 
old K.  Johnson.  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  had 
Just  returned  "from  his  eighth  consecutive 
encouraging  visit  to  Vietnam  in  three  and  a 
half  years.")  In  further  consequence  almost 
anything  now  said  in  defense  of  the  war 
is  suspect.  This  nulhfies  the  advantage  of 
the  Administration  in  access  to  media.  There 
Isn't  much  advantage  in  being  able  to  get 
your  side  before  the  people  If  they  do  not 
much  believe  what  you  say. 

The  other  handicap  is  even  more  serious. 
As  Its  base  of  support  narrows,  the  defenders 
of  the  war  are  Increasingly  either  conserva- 
tive Republicans,  conservative  Democrats  or 
the  military.  (Within  the  Administration,  an 
increasing  number  make  clear  their  private 
dissent.)  Given  their  base  In  the  Armed 
Services  Committees,  the  defenders  are  tac- 
tically powerful.  But  Mendel  Rivers.  John 
Stennis,  Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  do  not  electrify  the  country.  On 
the  contrary,  theirs  Is  a  combination  that 
can  only  repel  support — as  the  services  will 
themselves  realize  to  their  sorrow  one  day. 
The  hurried  mobilization  of  a  distinguished 
group  of  senior  statesmen  in  support  of  the 
war  a  few  weeks  ago  suggests  the  concern. 
Nearly  all  are  men  who  formed  their  view  of 
the  world  scene  and  Communism  in  Europe 
many  years  ago. 

Critics  of  this  conflict  have  also  shown  a 


considerable  capacity  for  alienating  friends 
and  encouraging  opposition.  They  may  have 
strrprlses  In  store.  But  I  would  Judge  that 
the  chance  to  persuade  the  people  on  the 
merits  of  the  Vietnam  war  is  now  irrevo- 
cably  lost.  If  It  Is  now  a  war  that  we  cannot 
win.  should  not  wish  to  win.  are  not,  win- 
ning, and  which  our  people  do  not  support, 
then  what  do  we  do? 

First,  and  far  more  important  even  than 
stopping  the  bombing.  Is  the  revision  of  our 
objectives  in  the  area  to  accord  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  conflict  as  we  now  see  it  Until 
now,  the  accepted  aim  has  been  to  restore 
the  authority  of  the  Saigon  Government  in 
all  of  South  Vietnam.  Even  in  the  simplistic 
and  stereotyped  anti-Communist  view  of  the 
conflict,  this  was  a  dubious  objective.  In 
much  of  the  country  the  Vietcong  has  been 
the  effective  governing  authority  for  10  years 
or  more.  In  a  large  section  of  the  delra.  the 
Saigon  Government  never  had  power 

In  Eastern  Europe,  even  at  the  peak  of  the 
cold  war  evangelism  under  Mr.  Dulles,  we 
never  seriously  contemplated  rolling  baclt 
the  Communists,  even  though  it  is  a  reason- 
able guess  that  they  were  rather  less  popular 
with  the  people  than  in  Vietnam.  We  are 
untroubled  by  the  control  of  much  of  Laos 
by  the  Communist-dominated  Pathet  Lao. 
So  It  was  quixotic  to  believe  we  had  an  obli- 
gation to  eliminate  Communist  power  in  all 
South  Vietnam  in  order  to  restore  the  du- 
bious authority  In  Saigon.  But  now  that  the 
stereotyped  vision  of  the  Communist  threat 
has  dissolved — now  that  we  see  that  we  op- 
pose not  Soviet-dominated  or  Chinese-domi- 
nated imperialism  but  an  Indigenously  mo- 
tivated nationalism  led  by  Comnr.inists— 
this  goal  becomes  (and  here  I  choose  my 
words  I  quite  ridiculous. 

The  people  do  not  want  liberation.  Any- 
one who  has  read  Jonathan  Schell's  com- 
pelling account  of  the  liberation  of  Ben  Sue' 
can  only  suppose  that  for  them  it  is  stark 
tragedy.  And  the  effort  runs  counter  to  our 
own  past  support  for  nationalist  aspiration. 
Nor,  needless  to  say,  can  we  expect  anything 
from  the  Vietnamese  Army.  No  force  can  be 
conscripted  to  oppose  the  nationalist  in- 
stinct ot  Its  own  people,  and  all  experience 
with  the  ARVN  Is  consistent  with  this  ex- 
pectation. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  much  of  the  e.fectlve 
power  of  government  is  In  the  village.  It  Is 
obedience  to  the  unwritten  code  of  the  vil- 
lage society  that  governs  the  relation  of  the 
Individual  to  the  community.  Central  au- 
thority is  weak  and  exiguous.  In  most  of 
rural  South  Vietnam  we  must  expect  that 
such  central  authority  as  there  is  will  hence- 
forth be  exercised  by  the  Vietcong.  This  is 
not  something  we  concede  by  negotiation.  It 
Is  something  we  accept  as  simple  common 
sense. 

In  step  with  the  revision  of  goals  must  go 
the  appropriate  adjustment  of  our  miUtary 
operations.  Their  objective  will  no  lor.ger  be 
to  break  the  grip  of  the  Vietcong  on  the 
countryside.  Rather  It  will  be  to  secure  the 
safety  of  our  own  forces  and  that  of  the 
Vietnamese  who  depend  on  us.  This  means, 
of  course,  that  we  stop  the  bombing  north  of 
the  parallel  and  withdraw  from  exposed  po- 
sitions In  South  Vietnam — and  do  so  perma- 
nently. But  we  also  stop  the  bombardment 
of  suspected  centers  of  Vietcong  concentra- 
tion or  command  in  the  South  and  the  costly 
search-and-destroy  operations  designed  to 
eliminate  this  power.  We  now  coiicede  the 
continuing  authority  of  the  N.I.F.  in  the 
areas  it  controls. 

A  further  step  Is  to  put  ourself  In  a  position 
to  negotiate.  It  will  be  said  that  to  abandon 
the  objective  of  total  reconquest  Is  to  cast 
away  some  of  our  bargaining  power.  Tills  is 
doubtful;  the  N.L.F.  must  have  a  fairly  good 
sense  of  the  general  impracticability  of  this 
objective.  And  In  conceding  them  control  of 
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the  highly  unappealing  real  estate  they  now 
possess  we  create  one  of  the  basic  conditions 
for  negotiation,  which  is  their  continued  ex- 
istence. No  one  with  any  alternatives  will  go 
to  a  bargaining  table  to  discuss  his  own  ex- 
termination. 

The  more  important  preparatory  problem  Is 
our  own.  These  negotiations  cannot  be  initi- 
ated or  conducted  by  men  who  believe  in  a 
military  solution.  In  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  they  will  always  find  any  proposal  for 
negotiation  from  the  other  side  unconvincing. 
Such  suggestions  are  always  put  forward  cau- 
tiously. If  one  does  not  want  to  hear  them, 
one  need  not  hear.  And  if  one  does  not  wish 
to  negotiate,  he  can  always  do  so  in  a  manner 
that  Insures  failure.  To  expect  otherwise  is  to 
assume  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  present  policy 
of  seeking  a  military  resolution.  "To  change 
a  policy,"  General  Marshall  used  to  say.  "you 
must  change  the  men." 

The  Incredibly  tedious  negotiations  over 
Laos  in  1961  were  a  useful  step  toward  peace 
In  that  country  only  because  Averell  Harrl- 
man  beUeved  deeply  in  a  compromise  solu- 
tion and  was  willing  to  stake  his  whole  repu- 
tation on  the  outcome.  Once,  when  he  was  ab- 
sent from  Geneva  for  a  lew  days,  his  deputy, 
a  distinguished  Foreign  Service  officer  who. 
however,  was  far  from  being  similarly  com- 
mitted, made  a  strident  cold  war  speech  as- 
saulting the  Chinese  and  Russians  hip  and 
thigh.  In  Harrimans  view,  this  set  agreement 
back  several  weeks.  If  the  nonbellever  had 
been  In  charge,  there  would  have  been  no 
agreement. 

Next  we  must  reckon  with  the  possibility 
that,  having  taken  the  foregoing  step,  and 
having  attracted  such  moral  support  as  world 
opinion  provides,  the  Vietcong  and  Hanoi  still 
will  not  plav.  If  we  assume  nationalist  pas- 
sion, we  must  assume  the  consequences.  A 
little  more  pressure,  they  may  hope,  will  drive 
the  foreigners  out.  That  Is  why  critics  of  the 
war  are  making  a  bad  mistake  in  arguing  for 
a  bombing  pause  on  the  assumption  that 
Hanoi  will  surely  negotiate.  It  puts  them  at 
the  mercy  of  both  Hanoi  and  those  In  the  Ad- 
ministration who  do  not  want  negotiations 
and  who  can  dismiss  all  hints  during  a  pause 
that  they  might  be  possible  as  unserious. 

This  bring  us  to  the  minimum  require- 
ment of  the  South  Vletjiiunese,  which  Is  that 
we  provide  a  place  of  decent  refuge  for  those 
who  have  Joined  our  enterprise.  And  it  brings 
us  to  the  fears  of  so  many  of  our  own  peo- 
ple— fears  that  I  do  not  myself  entirely  share 
but  which  I  am  required  by  rules  to  re- 
spect—of the  consequences  of  simply  pulling 
out. 

To  meet  these  requirements  we  must  be 
prepared  to  defend  for  the  time  being  the 
limited  areas  that  are  now  secure  and  that 
are  reasonablv  subject  to  such  defense.  These 
will  be  mostly  the  larger  cities,  and  I  would 
distinguish  this  course  of  action  from  that 
of  the  so-called  enclave  policy.  It  implies  ac- 
tive patrolling  to  keep  the  enemy  beyond 
morUr  range  and  vigilant  efforts  to  maintain 
security  within  the  defended  areas.  It  is  the 
policy  to  which.  It  would  appear,  we  went 
over  almost  automatically  when  It  was  neces- 
sary to  provide  security  for  the  recent  elec- 
tions. 

This  policy  cannot  be  pursued  without 
casualties.  And  it  will  encounter  military 
objection.  But  no  one  can  suppose  that  the 
casualties  will  be  more  than  a  fraction  of 
those  from  redeeming  the  whole  country. 
And  all  experienced  bureaucrats  (of  whom  I 
am  one)  know  that  military  leaders  always 
describe  as  impossible  what  they  do  not  want 
to  do. 

Since  th«iy  are  committed  to  the  mlUtarj- 
redemption  of  all  of  South  Vietnam  (and 
since  modern  Air  Force  doctrine  evidently 
calls  for  the  use  of  air  power  for  any  purpose 
useful,  unuseful  or  disastrous)  they  will 
naturally  urge  the  military  unleaslblllty  of 
action  which  serves  these  new  goals.  No  one 
should  be  persuaded.  If  500.000  Americans, 


together  with  the  more  leisurely  forces  of  the 
ARVN,  can  eventually  reconquer  and  pacify 
the  whole  country,  they  can  hold  a  few  cities 
against  an  enemy   armed    (after  our  with- 
drawal   South)     only    with    light    Infantry 
weapons.  To  suggest  otherwise  Is  nonsense. 
Nor  need  we  waste  time  on  the  superficially 
sophisticated  argument  that  the  American 
people   win   not   stand   for   such   a   passive 
policy.  The  American  people  do  not  Insist  on 
perfect     solutions— they     were     manifestly 
grateful  to  Eisenhower  for  a  15-year  armis- 
tice In  Korea  that  involved  a  massive  and 
continuing  commitment  of  American  ground 
forces.  They  are  far  more  likely  to  accept  a 
solution  that  moves  In  the  right  direction 
than  one  that  continues  in  the  wrong  path. 
I  have  so  far  avoided  using  the  word  de- 
escalation,  but  it  can  be  applied  to  the  next 
step.  This  Is  a  drastic  scaling-down  of  the 
rhetoric  we  employ  In  discussing  Vietnam. 
Were  we  countering  a  calculated  probe  by  a 
unified    Communist    conspiracy— were    the 
stereotyped  view  valid — there  might  still  be 
reason  to  wonder  if  the  defense  of  an  un- 
popular and  inefficient  military  Goverrunent 
in  Saigon  was  decisive  for  the  liberties  of  all 
mankind.   Both   the   White   House   and   the 
State  Department  would  show  more  respect 
for  the  taste  and  Intelligence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  if  they  resorted  on  occasion  to 
understatement. 

But  If  we  are  involved  in  Vietnam  with 
national  Communism  in  which  the  national- 
ist element  is  strong  £.nd  possibly  para- 
mount, and  if  we  concede  it  has  long  con- 
trolled much  of  South  Vietnam,  then  nothing 
more  is  involved  here  than  the  continued 
existence  of  Marshal  Tito  in  Europe.  Lead- 
ers who  say  that  Saigon  is  wliere  the  future 
of  human  liberty  is  being  decided  do  not 
persuade;  they  merely  Unut  by  their  words 
their  own  freedom  of  action.  In  any  case, 
neither  election  nor  appointment  to  high 
office  qualifies  a  man  to  make  such  vast 
judgments,  especially  when  they  are  wrong. 

These  several  immediate  actions,  all  of 
which  are  within  our  own  power  of  decision. 
take  los  some  way.  They  reduce  the  war  from 
a  major  and  growing  and  increasingly  dan- 
gerous involvement  to  something  more  than 
an  Irritation.  What  are  the  more  distant 
steps? 

These  will  depend  more  than  a  little  on 
the  reaction  to  the  earlier  ones.  To  proceed 
step  by  step,  being  sure  always  of  the  di- 
rection, is  how  such  problems  are  solved  in 
real  life.  But  some  of  the  further  possibiU- 
ties  are  also  reasonably  clear. 

Once  the  subjugation  of  all  South  Viet- 
nam ceases  to  be  our  goal,  we  will  no  longer 
have  to  support  military  Governments. 
These  were  essential  for  a  long  campaign  of 
'reconquest;  they  are  not  for  a  holding  oper- 
ation In  which  the  door  is  open  for  negoti- 
ations. Instead,  a  Government  that  favors 
negotiation  can  have  our  support. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  it  would  also 
find  a  considerably  broader  base  than  Thieu 
and  Ky  among  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam. During  the  election  campaign  even 
General  Thieu  felt  obliged  to  make  overtures 
to  the  idea  of  negotiation.  Ambassador  Lodge 
was  repeatedly  quoted  by  visitors  as  saying 
that  any  civilian  Government  In  Saigon 
would  "be  on  the  phone"  to  Hanoi  forth- 
with, and  he  should  search  his  memory  be- 
fore denying  it.  Such  negotiation  adds  to 
our  hope  for  compromise  arrangements 
which  secure  the  safety  and  well-being  of 
those  who  have  Joined  us  and  which  will  al- 
low of  our  eventual  full  withdrawal. 

Additionally,  we  could  at  this  stage  press 
for  a  reconvening  of  the  Geneva  Conference 
to  define  the  terms  under  which  the  two 
groups  of  Vietnamese  can  live  In  reasonable 
tolerance  and  harmony  and  with  suitable 
guarantees.  Perhaps  some  kind  of  auton- 
omous region  or  zone,  made  secure  by  an 
international  presence,  could  be  negotiated 
and  which  would  permit  those  who  fear  the 


N.LP.  to  live  in  peace  and  security.  Con- 
ceivably this  may  not  prove  a  problem.  Were 
life  under  the  NXJ".  Intolerable  It  Is  hard 
to  Imagine  that  so  many  would  fight  for  It 
so  stubbornly. 

Needless  to  say,  we  should  be  prepared  to 
grant  asylum,  along  with  free  passage  and 
help  In  'rehabilitation,  to  any  Vietnamese 
who  feel  threatened  in  their  native  land. 
We  can  do  no  less.  Our  moral  position  in  ask- 
ing for  a  conference  for  these  purposes 
would  be  exceedingly  strong.  Guarantees  If 
necessary  or  provision  of  asylum  would  al- 
low of  our  withdrawal.  It  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult, one  imagines,  to  get  the  agreement  of 
an  American  delegation  rather  sharply  cir- 
cumscribing our  right  to  return  to  this  par- 
ticular country. 

I  have  said  that  I  do  not  take  seriously  the 
menace  of  the  falling  dominoes.  Chinese  Im- 
perialism In  this  area  Is  even  less  well  re- 
garded than  French,  British  or  American  Im- 
perialism, as  the  Chinese  must  know.  And 
on  the  record,  no  recent  administration  In 
Saigon  would  be  much  of  a  bastion  against  a 
billion  Chinese  moving  south.  We  have  been 
brainwashed  on  this  point — and  rather  more 
by  Asians  than  by  our  own  people.  Journal- 
ists, members  of  Congress,  officials  and  others 
traveling  in  Asia  have  regularly  heard  In 
strict  confidence  how  Important  is  our  con- 
tinued presence. 

They  hear  this  because  Asian  politicians 
are  adept,  as  all  familiar  with  the  area 
should  know,  in  telling  Americans  what  they 
want  to  hear.  Americans  hear  it  In  confi- 
dence because  few  Asian  politicians  wish  to 
seem  aligned  against  Asian  nationalism.  But 
I  am  seeking  to  allow  for  all  eventualities,  in- 
cluding the  possibility  that  I  am  wTOng. 
Should  our  continued  presence  be  necessary. 
the  course  I  here  propose  will  accord  us  a 
foothold  for  a  time  and  thus  allow  us  a 
second  look. 

None  of  this  Is  very  dramatic.  The  logic  of 
outright  withdrawal  Is  doubtless  more  com- 
pelling as  well  as  more  cathartic  for  the  per- 
son who  disavows  it.  But  I  must  remind  the 
reader  again  of  my  purpose  It  was  to  outline 
a  course  of  action  that  would  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  largest  number  of  people 
concerned,    including    the    largest    possible 
number  of  Americans.  And  it  was  to  outline 
one  that  was  within  our  power  to  make  work. 
A    country    can    correct    miscalculations 
without  darnage  to  its  prestige.  We  did  in 
Cuba  in  1961.  So.  a  year  and  a  half  later,  did 
the   Soviets.  So.  on  frequent   postwar  occa- 
sions and  with  great  national  benefit,  have 
the  French.  So  did  all   the  colonial  powers 
who  first   believed   they   could  resist   rising 
nationalism.  (Individuals  can  also  cut  their 
losses    as.    hopefully,    more    and    more    of 
the    past   supporters   of   this    misadventure, 
military  and  civilian,  will  now  do.  To  con- 
tinue to  invest  in  error  is  the  only  unforgiv- 
able mistake  )  But  there  is  merit  In  finding 
the  most  palatable  way  of  reversing  course. 
One  final  point  must  be  emphasized.  We 
must  stop  thinking  of  a  solution  in  Viet- 
nam as  impossible.  It  is  not  at  all  Impossi- 
ble; It  is  only  that  we  have  resolutely  refused 
to  proceed  on  any  but  the  wTong  path. 


[From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine.  Nov. 

12. 1967] 
Bdndy  Comments  on  GALBRArrH's  Plan 

(By  William  P.  Bundyi 
There  is  a  great  deal  that  could  be  said 
about  Professor  Galbralth's  analysis  of  the 
situation.  In  particular,  his  thesis  that  the 
Communists  have  seized  the  cause  of  na- 
tionalism in  South  Vietnam  is  totally  at 
variance  with  the  Judgment  of  those,  like 
Robert  Shaplen  of  The  New  Yorker  and  "The 
Lost  Revolution."  who  have  really  studied 
the  hlstorj'  and  nature  of  non-Communist 
nationalism  In  South  Vietnam  and  support 
Its  essential  validity. 
But  apart  from  such  basic  differences   of 
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Judgment,  the  Oalbralth  plan  has  very  little 
connection  with  reality,  and  particularly 
with  the  best  evidence  on  the  degree  of  Vlet- 
cong  control  within  South  Vietnam. 

Professor  Galbralth  appears  to  assume  that 
the  Vletcong  control  "most  of  rural  South 
Vietnam"  (apparently  In  terms  of  popula- 
tion). Including  "a  large  section  of  the  (Me- 
kong) Delta."  (If  he  truly  believes  these 
statements.  It  seems  paradoxical  that  he 
should  later  refer  to  the  "highly  unappeal- 
ing real  esUte  they  (the  Vletcong)  now 
possess.") 

On  this  question,  one  could  start  with  the 
views  of  the  Vletcong  themselves.  In  Janu- 
ary of  this  year,  our  forces  captured  the 
not«booIc  of  a  fairly  senior  Vletcong,  dealing 
with  the  situation  in  the  countryside  during 
19«6.  This  document  was  released  to  the  press 
on  March  6,  1967,  and  is  fully  avaUable.  In 
it,  the  Vletcong  member,  apparently  report- 
ing a  high-level  briefing  of  some  sort,  esti- 
mated the  total  population  of  South  Vietnam 
as  14  mllUon  people  (our  own  estimate  would 
be  17  million)  and  stated  that  the  popula- 
tion then  in  the  "liberated  areas"  amounted 
to  five  million.  He  went  on  to  state  that  the 
"enemy-held  (I.e.,  Government  held)  rural 
areas"  Included  an  equivalent  five  million 
people,  and  that  the  present  population  in 
the  "cities  and  towns"  comprised  the  re- 
maining four  million,  apparently  conceding 
that  these  were  under  Government  control. 

In  other  words,  even  the  internal  Vietcong 
estimate  was  that  35  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  was  under  Vletcong  control  as  of 
1966.  Since  Vietcong  documents  at  this  level 
consistently  reflect  a  bias  In  their  own  favor, 
for  morale  purposes,  the  true  Vletcong  Judg- 
ment of  their  control  was  almost  certainly 
lower  at  that  time.  And  all  the  available 
evidence  of  captured  documents  and  other 
first-hand  reports  from  the  Vietcong  them- 
selves make  clear  they  have  been  losing  con- 
trol further  during  1967. 

Our  own  estimates  would  be  that  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  the  total  population  is 
now  under  reasonably  secure  Government 
control,  that  15  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  of  the 
population  are  In  what  may  be  called  "con- 
tested areas"  where  both  sides  have  some 
measure  of  control,  and  that  the  percentage 
of  the  population  under  Vletcong  control  is 
now  substantially  less  than  20  percent. 

By  any  measure.  If  Professor  Galbralth 
seriously  means  that  "we  must  be  prepared 
to  defend  for  the  time  being  the  limited  areas 
that  are  now  secure  and  that  are  reason- 
ably subject  to  such  defense,"  he  Is  In  fact 
talking  about  very  much  more  than  "mostly 
the  large  cities,"  or  "a  withdrawal  south." 
The  plain  geographical  fact,  as  any 
observer  of  the  South  Vietnamese  scene 
would  confirm.  Is  that  the  areas  In  which  the 
people  are  responsive  to  Government  con- 
trol— as  the  recent  elections  clearly  showed — 
embrace  not  only  cities  In  the  Delta  and  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
Saigon  Itself,  but  very  wide  r\iral  areas  In 
which  considerably  more  than  half  the  rural 
population  reside.  Geographically,  even  the 
enterprise  of  passive  defense  that  Professor 
Galbralth  urges  would  take  In  large,  and  in 
some  cases  not  readily  contiguous,  land  areas. 

Viewed  In  this  light.  Professor  Galbralth's 
plan  could  be  construed  as  simply  a  shift  In 
military  emphasis  away  from  air  attack 
and  "search-and-destroy"  operations  In  the 
South,  plus  an  end  to  the  bombing  of  the 
North  with  no  restraint  (or  clear  prospect 
of  talks)  from  Hanoi. 

It  would  seem  clear  to  most  objective  ob- 
servers— lay  or  military — that  the  effect  of 
such  a  policy  would  be  to  permit  the  Vlet- 
cong and  their  North  Vietnamese  cohorts 
to  consolidate  their  positions  and  on  any 
reasonable  prognosis  to  constitute  a  greater 
threat  than  they  do  today.  Does  Professor 
Galbralth  reaUy  beUeve  that  the  Vletcong 
or  the  North  Vietnamese  would  refrain  from 
constant  efforts  to  expand  their  areas  of  con- 


trol, or  would  refrain  from  strengthening 
themselves  to  the  maximum  for  this  pur- 
pose? And  does  he  serlotisly  believe  that  these 
forces  are  armed  only  with  "light  infantry 
weapons,"  In  the  face  of  the  clear  evidence 
that  they  now  pwssess  much  more  substan- 
tial arms,  including  long-range  artillery  and 
rockets?  And  does  he,  finally,  seriously  believe 
that  the  Vletcong  would  not  have  Increased 
help  from  the  North  Vietnamese,  who  already 
make  up  more  than  a  majority  of  the  main- 
force  strength  on  the  other  side? 

In  short,  If  Professor  Oalbralth  Is  simply 
prescribing  a  massive  military  posture,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  this  could  lead  toward 
peace,  or  even  a  reduced  level  of  fighting 
in  the  South.  Apparently  the  professor  has 
a  limited  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the 
area  and  the  actual  situation,  and  seems  to 
be  clinging  to  something  like  the  "enclave" 
Idea  that  his  Cambridge  colleague.  General 
Gavin,  now  appears  to  have  abandoned. 

But  the  thrust  of  the  Galbralth  plan  may 
go  further. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  12.   1967] 

Much  Ado  About  Dissent 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington,  November  11. — On  his  tour 
of  military  bases  this  week.  President  John- 
son reverted  to  his  old  theme  that  critics  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  were  damaging  "the  na- 
tion's cause"  and  encouraging  "the  enemy" 
to  prolong  the  war.  Not  only  is  this  effort 
rather  like  King  Canute  commanding  the 
waves  to  cease;  It  Is  also  a  risky  position  for 
a  Democratic  leader  to  take. 

In  the  first  place,  it  Is  obvious  to  the  whole 
world  by  now  that  the  country  Is  divided  on 
the  war  Issue,  and  no  rhetoric  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  anyone  else  can  conceal  that  fact. 
The  national  unity  of  which  he  speaks  does 
not  exist. 

Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  of  Minnesota, 
for  instr.nce.  is  apparently  going  to  enter 
some  primaries  as  a  candidate  against  Mr. 
Johnson  precisely  because  there  is  a  large 
and  vocal  group  of  Americans  who  differ  with 
the  Administration's  policy  on  Vietnam. 

Nor  is  it  only  "doves"  who  dissent.  Gov. 
Ronald  Reagan  of  California  has  Implicitly 
termed  Administration  policy  "immoral"  be- 
cause it  does  not  prosecute  the  war  fiercely 
enough.  Replying  to  Johnson's  assertion  that 
the  nation  could  afford  both  to  fight  in  Viet- 
nam and  to  solve  its  domestic  social  prob- 
lems. Reagan  said: 

"I  think  there  Is  something  Immoral  In 
the  pretense  that  we  can  have  prosperity  at 
home,  and  kind  of  on  the  side  conduct  a  war 
in  which  a  half  million  of  our  men  are  getting 
shot  at.  .  .  .  We  should  turn  the  full  resources 
of  the  nation  to  ending  the  fighting  as  soon 
as  possible." 

That  is  also  dissent,  and  the  case  could 
easily  be  made  that  every  time  some  war-like 
general  or  politician  urges  an  Intensified 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  the  war  is  pro- 
longed, too.  Surely  these  utterances  only 
convince  Hanoi  the  more  that  the  United 
States  Is  Imperialistic,  aggressive  and  ruth- 
less, and  therefore  not  a  nation  with  whom 
a  fruitful  political  stLtlement  is  possible. 

No  doubt  the  President  Is  right  that  the 
evidence  of  wide-spread  disagreement  with 
his  policy  does  stiffen  Hanoi's  will  to  fight 
on.  But  that  is  not  only  the  price  that  has 
to  be  paid  because  this  Is  a  free  country;  It 
Is  the  price  the  President  has  to  pay  because 
he  has  never  been  able  to  persuade  public 
opinion  sufficiently  that  his  policy  Is  really 
"the  nation's  cause." 

PRESIDENTIAL    CHOICES 

That  he  has  not  been  able  to  do  so  's  only 
partially  because  of  the  Inherent  ambiguities 
and  complexities  of  the  situation;  it  Is  also 
because  the  President  made  most  of  the  de- 
cisions that  led  to  the  Involvement  of  a  half- 
million  men  and  $25-blllion  annually  In  ex- 
ecutive session. 


Time  after  time  the  President  has  an- 
nounced these  decisions  as  accomplished 
facts  and  then  demanded  support  for  them 
as  a  matter  of  patriotism.  This  tactic  has 
been  self-defeating  because  It  has  given  mil- 
lions of  Americans — Including  not  a  few 
members  of  Congress — the  Idea  that  some- 
thing has  been  put  over  on  them,  and  that 
they  have  had  too  little  opportunity  to  affect 
the"  course  of  events  In  democratic  fashion. 

Even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  even  If  there 
had  been  something  like  a  national  refer- 
endxun  approving  the  President's  policy  so 
that  he  might  truly  label  It  "the  nation's 
cause,"  there  still  would  not  be  grounds  for 
demanding  that  dissenters  be  quiet,  lest  they 
aid  the  enemy.  If  democracy  means  anything 
It  means  the  right  to  hold  and  express  con- 
trary views  even  when  they  run  counter  to 
someone  else's  definition  of  the  national 
interest. 

In  the  course  of  a  war  in  which  the  ver>- 
existence  of  a  democratic  nation  Is  at  stake, 
Is  may  be  Justified  in  suspending  this  basic 
right  of  dissent;  and.  Justified  or  not,  such 
a  threatened  nation  Is  likely  to  do  It  as  a 
matter  of  survival.  During  the  American  Civil 
War,  the  resolute  Lincoln  suspended  the 
right  of  habeas  corpus,  and  the  Ohio  copper- 
head, Clement  Vallandlgham,  was  summarily 
shipped  off  to  the  Confederacy  for  fulmlna- 
tlons  a  gcxjd  deal  less  violent  than  some  of 
those  being  heard  today. 

In  retrospect,  the  Imprisonment  of  Japa- 
nese-Americans in  concentration  camps  dur- 
ing World  War  II  seems  not  only  outrageous 
but  ludicrous:  at  the  time,  other  Americans 
readily  acquiesced  in  what  then  seemed  to 
be  a  sensible  security  measure. 

But  although  the  Johnson  Administration 
has  been  emphasizing  lately  the  threat  to 
American  vital  Interests  that  Its  leaders  pro- 
fess to  see  In  "Asian  Communism,"  even  they 
are  not  yet  picturing  the  war  In  Vietnam  as 
one  for  American  national  survival.  The 
President,  therefore,  will  Just  have  to  put 
up  with  what  he  disdains  as  cocktail  party 
chitchat  and  "debate  from  the  comfort  of 
some  distant  sideline." 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Is  there  fiuther  morning  busi- 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1967 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
wish  to  outline  the  importance  of  what 
has  been  done  in  the  Finance  Committee 
regarding  the  bill  which  was  reported  out 
as  H.R.  12080,  commonly  known  as  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967.  It 
is  a  monumental  bill.  It  will  take  more 
people  out  of  the  poverty  level  than  any 
legislation  yet  put  before  this  Nation. 
One  million  six  hundred  thousand  people 
will  be  taken  out  of  poverty.  Two  hun- 
dred thousand  will  be  taken  off  the  wel- 
fare rolls.  Twenty-three  million,  eight 
hundred  thousand  senior  citizens  will  re- 
ceive benefit  Increases  averaging  20  per- 
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cent  with  a  guaranteed  minimum  in- 
crease of  15  percent.  The  bill  would  raise 
the  minimum  benefit  from  $44  a  month 
to  $70  a  month  for  a  single  person— an 
increase  of  59  percent.  Disabled  widows 
and  widowers  will  receive  82 '  2  percent  of 
the  deceased  spouse's  Insurance  with  a 
$70  minimum. 

The  earnings  limitation  will  be  raised 
to  $2,000  a  year  to  enable  more  retirees 
to  accept  part-time  employment  with- 
out any  penalty.  Retirees  may  also  earn 
up  to  $3,200  a  year  with  the  $1  reduction 
for  $2  earnings  between  $2,000  and 
$3,200.  The  bill  provides  disability  bene- 
fits to  the  blind  having  less  than  20/200 
vision  and  six  quarters  coverage.  Unin- 
sured individuals  over  72  receive  an 
increased  benefit  from  $35  to  $50  a 
month  If  single  and  from  $52.50  to  $75 
a  month  for  a  couple.  The  bill  requires 
States  to  pass  on  increased  social  security 
benefits  to  people  receiving  old-age 
assistance  by  requiring  an  average  In- 
crease of  at  least  $7.50  monthly  to  elderly 
citizens  receiving  assistance.  This  pre- 
vents the  States  from  pocketing  the 
windfall.  The  bill  gives  individuals  an 
option  to  retire  at  age  60  with  reduced 
benefits  to  reflect  the  longer  period  over 
which  the  individual  would  receive  the 
benefits. 

This  was  an  amendment  sponsored  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]. 

The  maximum  benefits  that  can  be 
paid  out  are  also  increased  from  the 
present  $168  under  present  law  to  $288 
for  a  single  person,  and  from  $252  to 
$393  a  month  for  a  couple. 

In  the  public  welfare  section  of  the  bill, 
the  work  Incentive  program  has  been  re- 
vised to  prevent  coercion  of  young  chil- 
dren and  mothers  with  small  children, 
while  still  providing  $20  weekly  as  In- 
centives for  job  training.  The  freeze  on 
the  proportion  of  illegitimate  and  de- 
serted children  covered  by  the  program 
in  the  House  bill  has  been  deleted,  and 
the  services  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  are  involved  to  see  that  runaway 
fathers  are  forced  to  share  welfare  pay- 
ment costs. 

These  are  but  the  highlights  of  the 
bill.  But  will  not  the  cost  be  excessive? 
If  benefits  are  increased,  will  taxes  also 
have  to  be  increased?  Actually  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding 
about  the  actuarial  soundness  of  social 
security,  caused  in  part  by  irresponsible 
misrepresentations  in  articles  and  scare 
letters  which  have  caused  many  of  our 
elderly  citizens  to  grow  concerned  about 
the  soundness  of  the  program.  Let  us  set 
the  record  straight:  The  system  is  so 
sound  that,  under  the  present  law,  there 
is  a  projected  Increase  of  revenues  over 
benefits  of  some  $4.1  billion  for  the  year 
1968  alone.  And  that  sort  of  surplus  will 
exist  in  each  of  the  coming  years  under 
present  law,  and  the  size  of  the  yearly 
surplus  will  be  larger  than  the  $4.1  bil- 
lion each  year,  and  that  will  not  include 
any  of  the  surplus  carried  over  from  the 
previous  years.  That  means  that  this 
money  is  not  needed  to  keep  the  system 
actuarily  sound — it  Is  surplus. 

There  had  been  a  proposal  made  to 
Increase  taxes  not  only  to  cover  the  cost 


of  the  1967  amendments,  but  to  provide 
for  a  whopping  $5.1  billion  surplus  or  a 
$6.7  billion  surplus  over  the  benefits 
finally  agreed  to  for  the  year  1968.  This 
proposal  had  but  two  purposes,  neither 
of  which  was  connected  with  the  social 
security  system:  One  was  to  create  a 
petty  cash  fund  for  the  Treasury  to  bor- 
row to  finance  the  Vietnam  war  since 
the  administration  has  not  been  able  to 
convince  the  American  people  that  a  10- 
percent  surtax  was  needed.  Second,  it 
was  to  be  a  so-called  anticycllcal  meas- 
ure. Yet  it  would  have  hit  those  least 
able  to  afford  the  tax  increase  since  it 
would  have  fallen  on  the  wage  earner 
without  giving  him  any  income  tax  de- 
ductions or  exemptions.  And  the  em- 
ployer tax  would  probably  have  been 
passed  on  to  the  consumer  in  the  form  of 
higher  prices — hardly  an  anti-inflation- 
ary measure.  Furthermore,  like  a  surtax 
increase,  it  would  have  had  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  gross  national  product  and 
consequently  the  tax  base  from  which 
the  Government  gets  its  revenues — with- 
out, however,  giving  the  regular  Govsrn- 
ment  budget  any  increase  in  revenues. 
The  result  would  have  been  an  increase 
m  the  deficit  by  several  billion  dollars. 
Consequently.  I  urged  the  committee  to 
reduce  the  proposed  tax  increase  by  $4^2 
billion  so  that  the  benefit  increase  would 
still  be  covered.  As  a  result,  the  com- 
mittee's bill  will  have  a  $2.2  billion  sur- 
plus in  the  year  1968  with  an  increasing 
surplus  thereafter.  That  is  very  conserva- 
tive financing. 

The  increase  in  taxes  is  achieved  pri- 
marily by  Increasing  the  tax  base,  which 
is  as  it  should  be,  since  retirement  bene- 
fits increase  up  to  $393  per  month  for  a 
couple  in  the  upper  earnings  brackets. 

How  does  this  help  the  young  people? 
Support  for  their  aged  parents  will  no 
longer  be  a  crushing  burden.  It  is  in- 
surance for  themselves  as  well.  It  is  the 
greatest  Incentive  to  get  married  and 
live  a  long  and  productive  life.  If  we  can- 
not offer  this  to  our  senior  citizens,  what 
right  have  we  to  presume  to  support  the 
governments  of  the  world? 


tomac  River  Basin,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  the  Water  Resources  Council, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  ana 
for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  November  9,  1967, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  No- 
vember 9,  1967.  received  the  follo'wlng 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

That  the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  sig- 
nature to  the  following  enrolled  bills, 
and  they  were  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore: 

H.R.  8569.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  In  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  11641.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  certain  civil  functions  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Panama 
Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal  Study 
Commission,  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission, Interstate  Commission  on  the  Po- 


ENROLLED  BELLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore announced  that  on  November  10, 
1967,  the  Vice  President  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolution, 
which  had  previo'osly  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives : 

S.  2168.  An  set  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro 
Pina  y  GU; 

H Jl.  2757.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Comdr. 
Albert  O.  Berry,  Jr.; 

H.R.  4538.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  John 
E.  Yarmakakls; 

H.R.  6692.  An  act  declaring  a  portion  of 
Bayou  Lafourche.  Louisiana,  a  nonnavlgable 
waterway  of  the  United  States; 

H.R.  13048.  An  act  to  make  certain  techni- 
cal amendments  to  the  Library  Sen-Ices  and 
Construction  Act; 

H.R.  13165.  An  act  to  extend  the  period 
during  which  Secret  Service  protection  may 
be  furnished  to  a  widow  and  minor  children 
of  a  former  President;  and 

S.J.  Res.  33.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  National  Commission  on  Product  Safety. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,    which    were    referred    as    indi- 
cated: 
Report  on  Title  I  Agheements  Undeb  th« 

AGRICtTLTURAL    TRADE   DEVELOPMENT   AND   AS- 
SISTANCE Act  of  1954 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  title  I  agreements  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  for  October  1967  (with  an  ac- 
companying report ) :  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Reapportionment  of  an 

ApPR0PRI.*T30N 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Btireau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  "Management  of  lands  and  resources," 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  had  been  reappor- 
tioned on  a  basis  which  Indicates  the  neces- 
sity for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appro- 
priation; to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Extension  to  Sa\tngs  Notes  ot  the  Provi- 
sions or  THE  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  extend  to  savings  notes  the  provisions 
of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  relating  to 
the  redemption  of  savings  bonds  and  the 
payment  of  losses  incurred  In  connection 
with  such  redemption  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  on  Receipt  of  F>roject  Proposal 
Under  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act 
of  1956 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that 
an  application  for  a  loan  of  85.063.900  and 
grant  of  $54,000  had  been  received  from  the 
Hidalgo  snd  WlUacy  Counties  Water  Control 
and  Improvement  District  No.  1  of  Edcouch, 
Tex.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 
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Additional  Postage  Charges  for  Certain 
Nonstandard  Mail 
A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  fix  additional  postage  charges  for  certain 
nonstandard  mall  (with  an  accompanying 
paper  I ;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  PASTORE.  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2644.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Community  Act  of  1955,  as  amended,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
the  Euratom  Cooperation  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended  (Rept.  No.  743). 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDEa^T  pro  tem- 
pore: 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Illinois;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works : 

•House  Resolution  354 

••V-Tjereas.  The  rescue  of  Lake  Michigan 
from  death  from  pollution  being  caused  by 
the  oU  and  industrial  waste  being  dumped 
into  it  Is  the  number  one  problem  facing  the 
people  of  Illinois,  and  of  Chicagoland  par- 
ticularly, today;  and 

"Whereas.  The  State  of  Illinois,  although  It 
has  the  greatest  stake  in  preserving  Lake 
Michigan  as  a  viable  lake,  is  not  the  principal 
source  of  the  pollution  being  dumped  Into 
it  and  is  barred  by  the  territorial  Jurisdic- 
tion of  other  states  and  the  power  of  our  fed- 
eral government  over  navigable  waters  from 
effectively  controlling  most  of  the  sources  of 
this  pollution;  and 

-Whereas,  Both  bodies  of  the  Seventy-fifth 
General  Assembly  have  jointly  and  sever- 
ally urged  Congress  to  enact  legislation  de- 
signed to  save  Lake  NHchigan  as  a  viable  lake 
and  priceless  asset  of  all  the  people  whose 
life  and  livelihood  are  dependent  upon  its 
iisefulness;  and 

•Whereas,  Senator  Dlrksen  and  Senator 
Percy,  our  two  senators  from  Illinois  have 
responded  to  this  pending  disaster  being  in- 
flicted on  the  people  of  Chicagoland.  Illinois. 
Indiana,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  by  intro- 
ducing in  the  Senate  on  September  25,  1967. 
Senate  Bill  2457,  which  makes  It  a  dangerous 
offense  to  release  oil  In  the  Great  Lakes; 
therefore,  be  It 

•Resolved.  By  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Seventy-fifth  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  that  we  urge  Congress  to 
pass  Senate  Bill  No.  2457  recently  introduced 
therein  by  Senators  Dlrksen  and  Percy  con- 
cerning the  releasing  of  oil  into  Great  Lakes 
waters,  providing  stiff  penalties  for  violators 
and  charging  the  Secretary  of  Interior  with 
its  enforcement;  that  we  stress  the  emer- 
gency that  we  feel  is  Involved  as  to  the  well 
being  of  the  people  of  Illinois  and  others 
along  Lake  Michigan's  shores;  and,  be  It 
further 

'•Resolved,  That  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  directed  to  transmit  suitable 
copies  of  this  preamble  and  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  to  all  the  members  of  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Illinois. 

•Adopted  by  the  House.  October  18,  1967. 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Feedric    B.    Selcke, 

"Clerk  of  the  House." 
A  resolution  adopted  by  The  Episcopal 
Church  In  General  Convention,  praying  for 
the  enactment  of  legislation  granting  home- 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,   and,  by  unanimous  consent,   the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

S.  2651.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Aurello 
Julian  Andres  Jimenez  Cortina;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  INOtJYE: 

S.  2652.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wan  Yung 
Kam.  Chung  Fung  HI,  Wong  Shul  Wang,  and 
Chung  Pui  Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION   PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  November  13,  1967,  he  pre- 
sented tn  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  em-olled  bill  and 
joint  resolution: 

S.  2168.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro 
Pina  y  Gil;  and 

S.J.  Res.  33.  Joint  resolution  to  establish  a 
National  Commission  on  Product  Safety. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 


AMENDMENT  OF  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY  ACT  OF  1940— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    438 

Mr.  McINTYRE  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  iS.  1659  i  to  amend  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940,  as  amended, 
and  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940. 
as  amended,  to  define  the  equitable 
standards  governing  relationships  be- 
tween investment  compames  and  their 
investment  advisers  and  principal  under- 
writers, and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  October 
23  I  introduced,  on  behalf  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
and  myself,  a  bill  <S.  2564)  to  insure  a 
reasonable  opportunity  for  all  electrical 
utilities  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of 
nuclear  power.  Perhaps  a  better  title  for 
this  bill  would  have  been  "A  bill  to  bring 
some  order  out  of  tl.e  chaotic  conditions 
which  now  exist  in  the  licensing  and  con- 
struction of  atomic  plants  for  the  devel- 
opment of  electrical  power  in  this  coun- 
try." 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  the  next  printing  of  the  bill,  the 
names  of  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr,  Anderson],  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Msissachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], and  the  junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Metcalf]  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits) 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution I  S.J.  Res.  120)  to  create  a  Special 
Corr.  mission  on  Trade  and  Tariffs  to  in- 
vestigate trading  policies. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE 
BY 


THE  192D  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
MARINE  CORPS— ADDRESS 
SENATOR  TALMADGE 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  weekend,  celebrations  were  held  in 
every  comer  of  the  United  States  to  com- 
memorate the  192d  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  U.S.  MarLne  Corps.  This 
year's  celebration  was  particularly  sig- 
nificant for  the  people  of  this  country  in 
the  knowledge  that  U.S.  Marines  have 
again  responded  to  the  call  to  ai-ms  add- 
ing the  operations  along  the  demilita- 
rized zone  in  Vietnam  to  a  gallant  tradi- 
tion that  extends  back  to  the  founding 
of  our  Republic. 

One  commemorative  address  that 
caught  my  particular  attention  was  the 
one  delivered  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  to 
a  gathering  in  Atlanta  on  Satui'day.  Hav- 
ing served  with  the  Marines  as  a  naval 
officer  in  World  War  n,  Senator  Tal- 
madge has  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
esprit  de  corps  and  devotion  to  duty  that 
sets  apart  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  as  one 
of  the  most  elite  fighting  forces  in  all 
of  human  history. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Senator 
Talmadges  remarks  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  address  at  the  Atlanta  celebra- 
tion of  the  192d  anniversarj'  of  the 
founding  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  a  great  privilege  to  take  part  in  the 
celebration  commemorating  the  birthday  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps.  I  am  hon- 
ored, and  I  thank  all  of  you  for  allowing  me 
to  share  this  happy  occasion  with  you. 

I  feel  particularly  honored  because  I  am  a 
Navy  man.  I  might  add  that  I  can  well 
remember,  as  a  Naval  Officer  in  the  South 
Pacific  during  a  landing,  we  became  very 
proficient  In  executing  that  well-known 
maneuver—Put  the  Marines  on  the  beach 
and  then  get  the  hell  out  of  there. 

This  192nd  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Corps  Is  another  great  day  for  Marines 
everywhere.  It  is  a  day  on  which  every  Marine 
stands  a  little  bit  stlfTer.  .  .  .  salutes  a  little 
bit  sharper.  .  .  .  and  realizes  a  little  more 
keenly  just  what  it  means  to  be  a  Marine. 

On  this  day  each  year  Marines  give  serious 
thought  to  the  history  and  tradition  of  the 
Marine  Corps. 

No  structure  is  stronger  than  its  founda- 
tion. The  foundation  of  the  Marine  Corps  is 
deeply  entrenched  In  the  soil  and  soul  of  otir 
country. 

From  1775  to  the  present  day.  Marines  de- 
veloped, maintained,  and  perpetuated  the 
tradition  of  courage,  honor,  and  loyalty  to 
country.  Tlie  history  of  the  Marine  Corps  is 
one  of  self-sacriflce   and  devotion   to  duty. 

Moreover,  Marines  pride  themselves  In  ap- 
pearance, discipline   and  battle-readiness. 
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These  traditions  are  not  the  result  of 
oropaganda.  They  are  well-authenticated 
events  in  the  history  of  a  military  service  as 
old  as  this  nation. 

people  may  ask  why  men  enlist  in  the 
Marine  Corps?  Why  do  so  many  make  careers 
in  this  service  without  thought  of  great 
financial  reward?  Why  do  they  cling  so 
tenaciously  to  certain  uniforms,  songs,  and 
slogans?  in  short,  why  are  Marines  so 
"Oungho"? 

Recently,  the  members  of  a  Marine  reserve 
unit  were  asked  the  question;  Why  did  you 
enlist  in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve?  The  de- 
cisive answer  was: 
Because  of  the  Marine  Corps  traditions. 
Every  tradition  the  Individual  Marine  has 
Is  a  tradition  of  the  entire  Marine  Corps. 
Companies.  .  .  .  battalions.  .  .  .  regiments.  .  .  . 
and  divisions  have  distinguished  themselves 
but  their  accomplishments  have  become  tra- 
ditions of  the  Corps  as  a  whole. 

Marines  have  a  spirit  which  Implies  sym- 
pathy, enthusiasm,  devotion,  and  a  zealous 
regard  for  the  honor  of  the  entire  service. 
This  spirit  of  oneness  exists  despite  the  fact 
that  Marines  are  scattered  over  the  entire 
face  of  the  earth.  .  .  .  some  serving  as  regu- 
lars, and  others  as  reserves.  .  .  .  some  serving 
in  the  air,  others  on  the  ground. 

Of  all  the  traditions  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
I  believe  the  spirit  of  oneness  Is  the  most 
outstanding. 

Over  a  period  of  192  years.  Marines  have 
developed  an  esprit  de  corps  that  is  un- 
matched by  any  other  military  service  in  the 
world. 

Marines  have  a  loyalty  which  makes  every 
man  try  to  do  better  than  his  Individual 
best.  He  is  determined  to  live  up  to  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Corps. 

The  Marine  tradition  has  been  established 
from  the  time  that  this  country  grew  from 
thirteen  colonies  to  the  greatest  and  strong- 
est nation  in  the  world. 

A  little  known  fact  is  that  even  before  the 
founding  of  our  nation,  the  citizens  of  the 
coloney  of  Georgia  had  established  their  own 
Navy,  it  possibly  was  the  first  to  be  built  in 
anv  of  the  colonies. 

.\s  an  Integral  part  of  our  powerful,  mod- 
ern Navy,  I  know  the  Marine  Corps  is  proud 
to  claim  descent  from  those  first  simple  ves- 
sels which  the  founders  of  this  state  realized 
were  essential  if  they  were  to  have  freedom 
and  independence. 

The  Marine  Corps  actually  conducted  field 
operations  in  Georgia.  That  was  back  In  the 
days  when  Florida  was  full  of  Indians  Instead 
of  tourists. 

In  1811  and  1812,  Marines,  alongside  volun- 
teers from  Georgia,  fought  Indians  along  the 
St.  Mary's  River. 

For  four  years,  from  1836  to  1840,  the 
Marine  Corps  was  in  the  field  against  the 
Seminole  Indians.  In  fact,  at  tliat  time  one- 
half  of  the  entire  strength  of  the  Marine 
Corps  was  in  Georgia.  They  marched  from 
Augusta  to  Columbus  after  arriving  in  Au- 
gusta on  what  was  then  the  longest  railroad 
In  the  United  States. 

The  Commandant  was  Archibald  Hender- 
son. He  closed  down  his  headquarters  In 
Washington  and  took  all  his  clerks  into  the 
field.  ...  as  well  as  every  other  Marine  who 
could  be  spared. 

President  Andrew  Jackson  had  asked  for 
Marines  to  put  down  the  Indians.  Jackson 
had  had  Marines  under  his  command  at  the 
Battle  of  New  Orleans.  He  figured  they  could 
do  the  Job. 

And  they  did  the  Job,  with  the  help  of 
Georgia  volunteers,  as  well  as  array  and 
navy  forces. 

These  early  American  expeditions  were  not 
as  spectacular  as  the  fighting  Marines  have 
done  since,  at  Belleau  Wood,  the  Argonne, 
Iwo  Jlma.  Inchon,  or  at  the  DMZ  In  Viet 
Nam. 

Nevertheless,  those  early  expeditions  set 
the  pattern  for  the  traditions  that  modem 
Marines  hold  high.  They  are  dramatic  ex- 


amples of  the  principles  Americans  must 
ever  bear  in  mind  if  we  are  to  be  secure  In 
our  freedom  and  way  of  life. 

First  of  all.  we  must  have  a  strong  and 
ready  military  force,  such  as  the  Marine 
Corps,  for  immediate  defense. 

Second,  we  must  back  up  that  regular 
force  with  a  trained  reserve  which  can  be 
brought  into  action  within  a  very  short  time. 
It  Is  a  great  consolation  to  all  the  lead- 
ers of  our  nation  to  know  that  we  have  a 
military  organization  ready  for  duty  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

As  one  member  of  the  Senate,  and  I  think 
I  can  speak  for  most  of  the  Congress,  we  will 
continue  to  assure  the  American  people — not 
Just  by  words,  but  by  deeds— that  they  will 
always  have  a  strong  and  ready  and  well- 
equipped  military  defense  establishment. 

Most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  Marine 
Corps'  role  in  the  development  of  amphib- 
ious warfare,  and  close  tactical  air  support. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  courage  and  perse- 
verance of  the  Marine  Corps  Navy  team,  we 
would  have  entered  World  War  II  in  1941  un- 
prepared for  amphibious  operations.  The 
course  of  the  war  might  well  have  run  against 
us  for  much  longer  than  it  did. 

The  Korean  War  might  have  ended  In  the 
fall  of  1950,  with  United  States  forces  being 
pushed  into  the  sea  at  Pusan,  if  the  Corps 
had  not  developed  the  techniques  necessary 
for   the   treacherous   landing   at   Inchon. 

Some  of  vou  may  still  vividly  recall  the 
war's  outbreak.  The  First  Provisional  Ma- 
rine Brigade,  complete  with  supporting  air 
elements,  was  enroute  to  Korea  within  10 
days  after  receiving  their  orders. 

Such  Is  the  record  of  the  Marine  Corps 
in  national  emergencies.  The  Marine  Corps 
has  long  been  famed  for  the  distinguished 
discharge  of  its  various  missions. 

This  has  been  no  historical  accident.  It 
was  the  result  of  foresight,  planning,  and 
many  long  and  tedious  years  of  training. 

The  Marine  Corps  has  come  to  be  known 
today  as  more  than  Just  an  amphibious 
speciaUst.  It  may  truly  be  considered  the 
nation's  special  expeditionary  force-in-readi- 
ness. 

The  United  States  must  maintain  a  force 
of  constantly  ready,  elite  troops.  It  needs  a 
fire  brleade  that  can  put  out  any  bonfires 
anywhere  in  the  world.  The  readiness  of  such 
a  s"trong  United  States  force  will  discourage 
aggression  and  hopefully  keep  the  peace. 
The  President  and  the  Congress  have  said 
this  Job  belongs  to  active  Marines,  and  their 
reserve  units. 

From  the  earUest  days  of  our  history, 
there  has  been  a  constant  demand  for  well 
trained,  ready  to  act.  military  forces.  These 
requirements  have  varied  .  .  . 

-T-from  operations  against  pirates  In  Trip- 

oU ".  .  . 

—to  supervising  elections  In  Central  Amer- 
ica .  .  . 

— protecting  the  mall . . . 

short-notice    occupation   of   a   strategic 

base,  such  as  when  Marines  struck  the  first 
counter-offensive  blow  on  the  ground  In 
World  War  II  at  Guadalcanal. 

The  record  of  the  Marine  Corps  over  192 
vears  of  brilliant  and  unselfish  devotion  to 
country  explains  why  Marines  display  their 
pride  so  openly  today. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  Marine  Corps  blrth- 
dav  should  be  observed  In  a  spirit  of  dedica- 
tion ,  .  .  not  onlv  to  the  memory  of  all  the 
gallant  men  who  have  died  in  this  country's 
wars  ...  not  only  to  the  brave  Americans  who 
fight  for  freedom  today  .  .  .  but  also  to  the 
fearsome  tasks  that  lie  before  us. 

We  cannot  celebrate  past  victories  and 
neglect  present  responsibilities.  We  cannot 
praise  the  devotion  of  our  fightlne  men,  and 
shirk  the  duty  of  safeguarding  that  for  which 
they  fought. 

To  those  brave  Marines  who  have  died 
fighting  for  their  country,  we  owe  a  debt 
that  cannot  be  paid. 

But  we  can,  with  patriotic  determination, 


make  our  nation  secure  against  any  power 
that  seeks  to  destroy  our  freedom. 

And  we  can  assist  freedom-loving  people 
across  the  world,  if  called  upon  to  do  so.  This 
is  what  Marines  and  other  fighting  men  of 
America  are  doing  in  Viet  Nam  tonight. 

This  is  what  they  shall  continue  to  do 
until  the  Communists  realize  the  futility  of 
aggression  .  .  .  until  the  Communists  under- 
stand that  the  United  States  does  not  Intend 
to  back  down  .  .  .  that  America  intends  to 
keep  its  commitment  in  Viet  Nam,  and  has 
no  Intention  of  tucking  tall  and  running. 

Today  we  are  not  only  celebrating  the  fact 
that  the  Marine  Corps  is  192  years  old.  Much 
more  important  than  that  Is  the  fact  that 
for  192  years,  the  Marine  Corps  has  given  an 
excellent  account  of  itself,  every  time,  and 
every  place,  that  our  country  needed  strong 
defenders  of  democracy 

It  is  the  history  of  the  United  States  Ma- 
rine Corps,  from  the  days  of  the  American 
Revolution  to  this  very  hour,  that  has  won 
the  admiration  and  respect  of  every 
.Vmerican. 

We  are  proud  that  all  the  major  Marine 
installations  on  the  East  coast  are  located 
in  the  South.  Every  Marine,  no  matter  where 
he  comes  from,  spends  several  years  among 
the  people  of  the  South,  and  with  his  South- 
ern comrades. 

I  am  confident  that  the  splendid  group  of 
Marines  that  we  have  in  the  regulars  and 
the  Marine  Corps  reserve,  will  uphold  the 
traditions  for  which  the  Corps  is  famous. 

Marines  have  never  failed  the  trust  that 
our  state  and  our  nation  has  placed  in  them. 
They  never  will. 

I  salute  and  thank  you  all. 

Happy  Birthday! 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  KUCHEL  BE- 
FORE ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF 
CALIFORNIA  REPUBLICAN  LEAGUE 

Ml-.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 28,  1967,  I  had  the  honor  to  deliver 
an  address  before  the  annual  convention 
of  the  California  Republican  League  at 
the  El  Cortez  Hotel,  San  Diego.  Calif. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  address,  entitled  "The  Party  of 
Lincoln  in  Today's  World,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   P.^RTY   or   Lincoln   in   Today's   World 
(Address  by  U.S.  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
before  the  annual  convention  of  the  Cali- 
fornia   Republican    League,     San    Diego. 
Calif..  October  28,  1967) 
As  Republicans  we  feel  deeply  the  torment 
of    our    nation    In    this    final    third    of    the 
Twentieth   Century.   America   Is   faced   with 
major  crises  on  many  fronts.  As  a  Republican 
United   States   Senator,   I   am   keenly   aware 
that   the   vital,   indispensable   need   for   our 
party  in  helping  to  shape  America's  destiny, 
has  "never  been  more  pressing.  I  want,  for  a 
few  moments,  to  discuss  some  of  the  giant 
Issues  which  confront  us,  and  the  contribu- 
tion I  believe  we  can  make  toward  offering 
constructive  solutions. 

Since  the  time  of  Lincoln  the  fabric  of 
our  partv  has  been  woven  from  three  perva- 
sive Ideological  strands,  running  through 
nearly  all  of  our  political  philosophy  since 
the  Civil  War.  The  Republican  party,  first 
of  all,  is  dedicated  to  human  freedom  and 
dignity.  That.  Indeed,  was  the  reason  for 
its  birth.  Second,  its  scope  Is  national — not 
confined  to  the  Interests  of  any  one  region 
or  class. 

While  states  below  the  Mason-Dlxon  line 
were  preaching  Interposition — and  a  few  so- 
called  Republicans  still  do — and  downright 
dissolution  of  the  Union  to  achieve  their 
parochial,  sectional  ends,  our  newly  created 
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party  was  standing  for  national  goals.  Third. 
Its  concern  for  our  well-being  Is  fostered 
by  a  clear  appreciation  of  our  unique  system 
of  free  competitive  enterprise,  flourishing  in 
a  background  of  sound  public  management 
and  fiscal  responsibility.  Ana  ihus,  from  the 
very  first,  the  Republican  party  has  had  an 
interest  In  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the 
people,  and  In  strengthening  and  expanding 
the  American  economy. 

Today,  each  of  these  strands  Is  under  se- 
vere pressure.  American  cities  have  erupted 
In  a  summer  of  madness  tearing  asunder 
cherished  hopes  for  racial  peace  and  under- 
standing, and  badly  Ignoring  a  hopeful 
trend  toward  civil  rights  and  equality  of  op- 
portunity under  law  for  all  citizens.  This 
trend  waxed  strong  with  support  of  our 
party.  President  Elsenhower  successfully  led 
the  way  towards  decent  and  constructive 
legislation  after  a  Democratic  party,  brutally 
divided  between  North  and  South,  had  left 
the  racial  problem  alone,  completely  un- 
touched by  Ck)ngre8s,  and  with  a  built-in 
gruarantee  that  a  flUbuster  would  kill  any 
proposed  legislation  In  the  Senate.  There  Is 
little  talk  of  civil  rights  In  Congress  today. 
It  has  been  replaced  with  the  question  of  re- 
spect for  law  and  order  without  which  the 
America  we  know  is  dead. 

In  the  crisis  of  our  cities  lies  a  profound 
chcUlenge  to  our  constitutional  structure 
The  Increasing  demand  for  Federal  solutions 
to  local  problems  threatens  to  undo  the  care- 
ful constitutional  balance  that  has  Insured 
our  liberties.  Our  party's  concern  for  na- 
tional problems  must  not  overlook  the  need 
to  defend  and  strengthen  and  encourage  lo- 
cal and  state  government.  That  Is  the  path 
by  which  local  problems  will  continue  to  be 
dealt  with  by  local  government.  When  local 
government  falls  to  act  on  local  Issues  a 
vacuum  Is  created,  and  there  are  those  ever- 
ready  to  have  Uncle  Sam  enter  the  void. 

As  for  fiscal  soundness,  the  plight  of  our 
Federal  budget  defies  description.  In  1965. 
the  Administration  proudly  announced  a 
budget  of  less  than  $100  billion.  Estimates 
for  next  year  now  run  over  8140  billion — an 
unprecedented  40  percent  increase,  threat- 
ening a  sizable  deficit,  rising  prices,  mount- 
ing Interest  rates.  If  we  are  to  avoid  these 
ills,  we  may  be  forced  to  accept  another 
hike  In  taxes. 

The  challenge  to  our  party  In  1968  Is  not 
merely  the  sum  of  this  violence,  mismanage- 
ment, and  Eiggrandlzement  of  authority.  In 
our  country  today  Is  a  new  breed  of  narrow 
nationalism  which  vainly  tries  to  believe 
that  our  country's  cause  stops  at  Catallna 
Island — that  we  can  somehow  remake  the 
history  of  the  past  thirty  years  and  withdraw 
once  again  into  splendid  Isolation  from 
world  affairs  The  new  Isolationism  chooses 
to  Ignore  the  scores  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can lives  laid  down  to  assure  the  Independ- 
ence and  security  of  the  free  nations  of  the 
world,  their  own  Included. 

We  need  a  fourth  strand  In  the  fabric  of 
Republicanism  to  answer  this  challenge  Our 
party  since  the  Second  World  War  has  faced 
squarely  Its  responsibility  to  the  common 
security  of  peoples  throughout  this  earth 
who  would  defend  themselves  against  ag- 
gression, tyranny  and  the  Ck)mmunlst8'  mis- 
named "wars  of  national  liberation". 

As  modern  communications  and  trans- 
portation have  compressed  miles  to  Inches, 
as  this  planet  has  shrunk  to  a  neighborhood 
of  nations,  the  theory  of  Isolation — whatever 
Its  value  a  few  short  decades  ago — has  little 
meaning  to  our  country  today.  The  conflicts 
of  Asia  can  in  short  order  bring  eruptions  In 
own  own  Hemisphere.  We  may  never  know 
Just  how  much  the  so-called  "war  of  libera- 
tion" In  Southeast  Asia  proved  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  lost  cause  of  Che  Guevara  In  the 
Jungles  of  Bolivia,  but  we  may  be  sure  that 
It  was  there.  The  growing  nuclear  arsenal  of 
a  militant  Red  China  almost  assures  con- 
tinued trouble.  America  Is  not.  and  must 


never  be.  the  world's  policeman,  but  our 
nation  Is  a  world  power  and  must  remain 
a  world  leader  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
of  world  stability. 

The  Republican  party  recognizes  the  clear 
need  for  a  system  of  international  peace- 
keeping. We  earnestly  support  the  United  Na- 
tions. Within  the  clear  framework  of  Its 
charter,  we  Joined  Western  Europe  In  creat- 
ing an  Atlantic  Alliance  to  deter,  and  If 
necessary,  combat  any  attack  against  any 
member  state.  During  the  administration  of 
our  great  President  Elsenhower  we  sought 
to  apply  the  same  theory  of  collective  secu- 
rity to  protect  the  nations  along  the  periph- 
ery of  Communist  China.  So  strong  was 
American  leadership  under  Elsenhower  that 
our  forces  were  able  to  act  In  defense  of 
freedom  with  the  general  support  of  all  of 
our  allies.  Such  was  the  case  when  we  quick- 
ly moved  to  help  Lebanon  in  1958.  Regret- 
tably. It  Is  not  the  case  today  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

Nor  are  a  few  critics  In  Eirrope  the  sole 
cause  of  this  deterioration.  The  commitment 
to  South  Vietnam  has  been  a  costly  one 
It  has  raised  grave  doubts  among  some  of 
our  people.  Those  doubts.  Indeed,  are  a 
prime  fact  of  diplomatic  life  In  Southeast 
Asia  today.  Prom  Japan  to  Singapore  there 
are  questions  about  the  willingness  of 
America  to  stand  by  Its  eSort  In  Vietnam  and 
to  see  It  to  an  honorable  conclusion. 

There  are  some  In  our  party  who  see  in 
Vietnam  a  prime  Issue  for  the  elections  next 
year.  They  know  that  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent is  dropping  In  the  polls,  that  our  coun- 
try yearns  for  new  national  leadership  and 
that  It  ardently  prays  for  peace.  They  sense 
the  Increasing  probability  of  a  Republican 
victory.  So  do  I.  This  administration  is  vul- 
nerable on  many  Issues,  but  it  is  quite  true 
that  the  crescendo  of  debate  rolling  out 
across  otir  land  deals  with  our  struggle  in 
Vietnam.  And  the  domestic  tragedy  of  re- 
cent weeks  is  the  wanton  disrespect  for  law 
and  order — and.  indeed,  of  free  debate — 
which  some  opponents  of  our  policy  In  Asia 
have  shown. 

Free  debate  Is  essential  to  a  healthy  Ameri- 
can society.  The  right  to  dissent  Is  vital. 
But  free  speech  does  not  empower  anyone 
to  take  the  law  In  his  own  hands.  And  It 
diDes  seem  to  me  that  in  our  sophisticated 
America  there  is  a  place  tor  good  taste  In 
exercise  of  this  constitutional  freedom.  At 
any  rate,  Vietnam  has  been  under  heavy 
discussion  In  the  Congress  for  many  weeks. 
Over  all.  It  has  achieved  some  clarification. 
Debate  has  shown,  for  one  thing.  I  think, 
that  the  American  people  by  and  large  reject 
extreme  solutions  to  this  conflict.  They  are 
determined  not  to  abandon  a  commitment 
to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  nor  to  dis- 
honor the  sacrifice  of  American  lives  that 
has  been  made  In  their  behalf. 

The  report  I  gave  to  the  Senate  Chamber 
on  return  from  an  Inspection  trip  last  month 
was  part  of  that  process.  The  Marines  at 
Con  Thien  had  been  suffering  heavy  bom- 
bardment from  Communist  artillery  fire 
coming  from  their  sanctuary  in  the  Demili- 
tarized Zone  south  of  the  Ben  Hal  River. 
A  debate  had  been  raging  In  the  Senate  on 
the  merits  of  an  unconditional  cessation  of 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  In  an  effort 
to  open  negotiations  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  Con 
Thien's  defense  depended  on  air  support. 
When  this  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  it  was  conceded  by  those  urging  a 
unilateral  bombing  cessation  that  necessary 
air  protection  for  our  troops  must  not  be 
sacrificed,  and  shotild  not  be  considered  part 
of  this  request.  That  was  an  extremely  Im- 
portant clarification  which  was  of  the  keen- 
est Interest  to  the  Marines  at  Con  Thien,  but 
had  not  been  enunciated  before. 

Free  debate  serves  the  best  intereeta  of  a 
free  society.  So  let  It  be  with  Vietnam.  I 
devotedly  believe  that  America's  presence 
there,  the  response  to  our  pledged  word,  is 


worthy  to  the  cause  of  America  and  to  the 
issue  of  human  freedom.  The  effort  of  Amer- 
ica and  her  allies  has  laid  a  sound  base  for 
steady  progress.  Australia  is  doubling  her 
troop  commitment.  The  Thais  are  Increasing 
theirs.  These  are  the  most  Important  ex- 
amples of  additional  aid.  The  free  countries 
of  Asia  give  earnest  thanks  to  America  and 
her  allies. 

Prime  Minister  Le  Kuan  Yew  of  Singapore 
said  a  few  days  ago  that  he  would  like  to 
see  the  U.S.  military  forces  withdraw  from 
South  Vietnam,  but  not  too  hastily,  and  only 
if  the  peace  formula  Insured  that  the  same 
thing  would  not  be  repeated  In  the  other 
Southeast  Asian  countries. 

"The  wrong  kind  of  conclusion  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam — "  he  was  talking  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  American  military  pullout  from 
Southeast  Asia — "can  absolutely  unscramble 
the  whole  lot  of  us  In  Southeast  Asia." 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Japan.  Eisaku  Sato. 
has  repeatedly  said.  In  recent  days,  as  he 
toured  Southeast  Asian  nations,  that  a  peace- 
ful settlement  of  the  Vietnam  war  was  of 
the  "utmost  urgency."  but  that  an  end  to 
the  American  bombing  of  the  North  alone 
would  not  be  enough  to  end  the  war.  Before 
stopping  the  bombing,  Sato  said:  'The 
United  States  must  have  some  assurance 
there  will  be  a  settlement." 

He  added; 

"If  you  say  the  right  side  Is  bad  and  the 
left  side  Is  good,  you  will  never  achieve 
peace.  There  Is  military  infiltration  from  the 
North,  and  there  Is  bombing  of  the  North 
from  the  South.  Somehow,  only  the  bombing 
Is  considered  "bad,"  but  the  combat  on  the 
ground  continues." 

But  beyond  the  Immediate  military  need 
is  the  grave  question  whether  the  Commu- 
nist North  has  any  present  interest  in  nego- 
tiations, and  whether  any  negotiations  could 
lead  to  a  settlement.  Negotiations  presume 
the  establishment  of  rules  which  each  side 
will  accept.  North  Vietnam  Is  signatory  to 
the  Geneva  Convention  for  the  treatment 
of  war  prisoners.  So  are  we  and  so  are  the 
South  Vietnamese.  The  Free  World  has 
largely  met  the  conditions  of  the  Convention. 
Allied  commanders  have  even  repatriated 
some  prisoners  back  to  their  homeland. 
Meanwhile,  at  least  200  Americans  held  cap- 
tive In  the  North  are  denied  the  minimal 
humanitarian  rights  of  the  Convention.  Of- 
ficials of  the  International  Red  Cross  have 
not  been  allowed  to  visit  them  i^nd  look 
to  their  welfare,  as  the  Geneva  Cv.invent;on 
requires.  Hanoi's  own  propaganda  hp.?  told 
us  how  they  are  abused,  harassed,  anrl  ic- 
cused  as  "war  criminals."  They  have  been 
denied  the  reasonable  right  to  communicate 
with  their  families. 

How  can  we  accept  on  faith  the  argument 
that  Hanoi  Is  ready  to  negotiate?  Have  we 
any  proof  of  her  good  Intentions  that  car- 
ries more  weight  than  her  abuse  of  the 
Geneva  Convention? 

North  Vietnam  is  the  aggressor  in  this  con- 
flict. The  Government  of  North  Vietnam  has 
yet  to  concede  the  slightest  hint  that  it 
would  accept  anything  other  than  a  Com- 
munist, or  conmaunlst-dominated  regime  In 
South  Vietnam.  That  alternative  Is  un- 
acceptable. I  think  It  Is  clear  to  all  thinking 
Americans  that  a  precipitate  withdrawal 
from  South  Vietnam  and  Its  consequences  in 
Asia,  and  In  the  United  States,  are  com- 
pletely unacceptable. 

It  Is  far  too  late  In  the  day  to  throw  away 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  against  the 
aggressor  forces  of  North  Vietnam  in  a  vain 
rush  for  peace.  Such  a  move  would  overturn 
the  present  security  of  all  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Progress  has  been  made.  The  lion's  share 
of  what  remains  to  be  done  lies  In  the  region 
of  that  "other  war,"  the  nasty  grass  roots 
fight  to  bring  peace  and  stability  to  the 
villages  of  South  Vietnam.  That  task,  by 
agreement  with  our  civilian  and  military 
leaders,  has  been  assigned  to  the  army  of 
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South  Vietnam.  I  talked  at  great  length 
with  the  earnest  young  man  whom  the  Viet- 
namese people  have  Just  elected  their  Presi- 
dent. Nguyen  Van  Thieu  sees  clearly  that 
the  end  of  conflict  in  his  country  depends 
on  success  of  the  pacification  effort.  Our 
leaders  agree.  Much  depends  on  the  next 
few  months — whether  the  new  regime  In 
Vietnam  can  take  hold,  whether  the  army 
will  vigorously  prosecute  this  task. 

The  ultimate  answers  to  the  question  of 
Vietnam  will  have  to  be  found  by  Asians 
themselves.  No  future  system  of  security 
ought  to  depend  chiefly  on  deployment  of 
American  forces.  This  applies  to  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam;  and  throughout  East  Asia.  The 
leaders  of  Japan,  Thailand,  Malaysia,  Laos, 
Indonesia,  Singapore,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  must  recognize  this  need  for  some 
kind  of  peacekeeping  action  on  their  part, 
as  they  now  recognize  the  problem  of  their 
own  security. 

Last  November,  I  called  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  consider  a 
Republican  proposal  for  an  All-Asian  Peace 
Conference.  It  was  first  put  forth  by  our 
new  and  distinguished  colleague,  Charles 
Percy,  of  Illinois.  This  meeting  would  be  con- 
vened among  the  representatives  of  free 
Asian  nations  to  provide  an  opening  step 
toward  a  meaningful  negotiation  toward 
peace  In  Asia,  In  the  wake  of  the  Manila 
Conference  this  Imaginative  suggestion  was 
pushed  aside. 

Collective  security  has  been  a  major  con- 
cern of  the  Republican  party;  It  has  been 
the  bulwark  of  freedom,  peace  and  stability 
In  our  world  for  two  decades.  To  be  effec- 
tive it  must  be  truly  mutual  and  reinforc- 
ing. America  has  a  role  to  play  In  Asia,  but 
not  as  Emperor,  policeman  or  umpire.  An 
enduring  peace  In  Asia  must  be  acceptable 
equally  to  our  allies  as  to  ourselves.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  maintaining  that  peace  must 
lie  equally  amongst  us.  and  all  must  con- 
tribute. 

Today  the  Idea  of  such  an  All-Asian  meet- 
ing Is.  in  my  view,  more  relevant  than  ever 
before.  The  Asian  nations  have  come  to 
realize  their  stake  In  the  effort  of  free  peo- 
ples in  Southeast  Asia.  The  meaningful  move 
toward  peace  which  all  of  us  are  seeking  may 
well  proceed  from  deliberations  among  the 
free  neighbors  of  Vietnam  and  China. 

Obviously,  no  end  to  conflict  can  result 
without  the  agreement  of  those  who  are 
doing  the  fighting.  But  the  views  of  free 
Asian  leaders  would  have  great  and  legiti- 
mate weight  In  forming  an  Intelligent  answer 
to  the  problem  of  peace  and  stability  In 
Southeast  Asia.  All  Asian  nations  have  a 
stake  In  peace  In  South  Vietnam.  Our  own 
efforts  must  recognize  that  fact.  Certainly, 
we  cannot  Ignore  any  possibility  for  mean- 
ingful negotiations,  even  while  our  military 
effort  continues. 

It  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the 
belief  of  the  members  of  our  party  that  the 
United  States  has  a  vital  role  to  play  In  world 
peace  and  security.  We  must  bear  that  re- 
sponsibility proudly  and  with  Intelligence. 
Our  party  must  hold  high  the  torch  of  faith 
In  our  nation  and  its  abUlty  to  see  and  to 
do  what  Is  right.  Our  party  must  not  make 
the  Issue  of  collective  security  a  jKilitical 
matter,  nor  ought  we  to  offer  quick  and 
easy  military  solutions  to  complex  interna- 
tional problems.  The  American  people  must 
be  able  to  put  their  faith  In  our  leadership. 
So  must  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  preach  a  doc- 
trine of  peace  with  Justice.  I  preach  a  doc- 
trine of  honor.  I  preach  a  doctrine  of  Inde- 
structibility of  the  United  States.  I  preach  a 
courageous  and  responsible  Republican 
Party. 

We  must  remain  true  to  the  Ideals  of  our 
party.  We  must  continue  to  seek  civil  rights 
based  on  a  wholehearted  civic  responsibility, 
both  in  the  name  of  civil  Justice  In  our  land, 
and  In  the  spirit  of  the  Great  Emancipator. 
We  must  fight  for  our  constitutional  system 


of  checks  and  balances  as  a  guarantee'  of  lib- 
erty. We  must  seek  solvency  In  the  Federal 
accounting  house  and  give  encouragement  to 
human  Initiative.  And  we  must  remain  true 
to  needs  of  our  nation  as  It  moves  forward 
in  the  world. 

The  party  of  Lincoln  Is  growing.  It  Is  meet- 
ing the  responsibilities  of  this  day.  People 
are  looking  at  our  party,  pondering,  wonder- 
ing, hoping,  perhai>s  considering  Joining  our 
cause.  The  prescription  for  our  party's  pro- 
gram for  our  country  can  be  taken  from  the 
words  of  a  great  California  Republican  of 
another  era:  "Speak  your  piece  frankly  and 
boldly.  Hold  to  your  own  ideals." 


POTOMAC  RIVER  BRIDGES 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  over  the  possibility  that  the 
Department  of  Transportation  intends 
to  recommend  against  the  construction 
of  an  additional  Potomac  River  crossing 
between  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Virginia. 

To  funnel  traffic  from  Interstate  Route 
66  into  Washington  via  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Bridge,  a  move  apparently  con- 
templated by  the  Department,  would,  in 
my  opinion,  compound  an  already 
bothersome  problem  of  traffic  congestion 
at  the  Roosevelt  crossing. 

The  Virginia  Highway  Department  is 
convinced  that  there  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity for  an  additional  bridge  regardless 
of  any  other  means  of  transportation 
that  may  be  pro\ided. 

An  editorial  published  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Star  summarizes  the  back- 
ground and  scope  of  the  problem.  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BOVD'S    NONHIGHWAY     PL.AJ<    FOR    WASHINGTON 

In  theory,  the  creation  of  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  "Transportation  to  stimulate  more 
effective  coordination,  economy  and  lnno\'a- 
tlve  thinking  amon^  the  government's  diver- 
sified federal  aid  programs  sounded  like  a 
grand  Idea — especially  for  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Here  at  last,  It  seemed,  was  the  agency 
which  would  end  the  Washington  area's 
senseless  freeway  controversy.  For  any  agency 
with  such  goals,  it  seemed,  surely  would  nur- 
ture and  support  the  rational  agreement  on 
a  balanced  program  of  freeways  and  rail 
transit  facilities  which  has  been  tediously  put 
together  over  a  period  of  years  with  the 
blessings  of  top-level  federal  officials. 

Instead,  the  Department's  current  Inten- 
tion to  recommend  a  virtual  cessation  of  in- 
terstate freeway  construction  in  Washington 
threatens  to  devastate  that  fragile  political 
agreement. 

It  Is  OUT  understanding  that  Secretary 
Alan  S.  Boyd  Is  not  Irrevocably  wedded  to 
the  destructive  propnisals  which  surfaced 
last  week.  We  hope  he  Is  not.  For  they  repre- 
sent a  throwback  to  the  discredited  theories 
of  C.  Darwin  Stolzenbach.  who  believed  that 
the  way  to  get  a  rail-transit  system  built  In 
Washington  was  simply  to  stop  building 
roads. 

Presumably,  In  the  Immediate  future. 
Mayor  Walter  Washington  will  be  asked  to 
embrace  the  Transportation  Department's 
an tl -highway  scheme  as  his  own  preferred 
proposal.  He  should  have  no  hesitancy  about 
refusing  to  do  so — as  his  predecessors  In  the 
District  government  have  forcefully  rejected 
similar  overtures  year  after  year  In  the  past. 
Nobody    who    knows    anytlilnf   about    this 


city's  transportation  problems  could  go  along 
with  this  wrecking  Job. 

We  believe  that  Secret.iry  Boyd  has  been 
sold  a  soiled  bill  of  goods  by  the  same  little 
band  of  anti-highway  enthusiasts — some  of 
them  members  of  his  present  staff — who 
prompted  Stolzenbach  several  years  ago  and 
who  have  worked  persistently  ever  since  to 
sabotage  the  freeway  program. 

The  conversation  one  encounters  these 
days  in  the  upper  echelons  of  the  Transpor- 
tation Department  Is  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  Is  committed  to  a  lopsided  obses- 
sion with  freeway  construction,  that  each  of 
these  mammoth  new  urban  highways  merely 
begets  another,  and  that  the  inevitable  end 
of  It  all  Is  Irreparable  damage  to  the  city  in 
the  form  of  intolerable  congestion,  excessive 
usurpation  of  land  for  parking  and  outra- 
geous degrees  of  social  disruption. 
All  of  which  Is  pure  bunk. 
No  one  supposes  that  the  mounting  trans- 
portation requirements  of  the  Washington 
area  could  conceivably  be  met  by  an  endless 
proliferation  of  freeways.  Nothing  of  the  sort 
Is  proposed.  The  freeway  program  now  on 
the  drawing  boards  has  been  planned  as  a 
balanced,  minimal  adjunct  to  a  regional  rail- 
transit  system  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  the  Capital  region.  In  this  program,  free- 
way proposals  have  been  limited  by  a  num- 
ber of  verv  firm  political  agreements  To  add 
more  freeways  in  the  foreseeable  future 
would  be  a  formidable.  If  not  an  Impossible 
task. 

To  di.smember  this  modest  plan,  the  Trans- 
portation officials  propose  a  severe  curtail- 
ment of  highway  access  to  the  District  from 
Virginia,  the  provision  of  a  single  park-like 
road  along  the  Potomac  River  to  serve  all  of 
Montgomery  County,  and  the  total  abolition 
of  the  long-planned  inner  loop  highway  net- 
work in  downtown  Washington. 

The  closed-circle  inner  loop  Is  designed  to 
give  motorists  who  desire  to  come  downtown 
for  employment,  for  business,  for  shopping  or 
for  social  purposes  a  means  of  getting  as  close 
as  possible  to  their  precise  destinations  with 
a  minimum  of  difficulty  Its  purpose  Ls  to 
alleviate  unnecessary  congestion  in  Wash- 
ington's already-overcrowded  downtown  by 
keeping  those  thousands  of  motorists  off 
city  streets  where  they  have  neither  the  de- 
sire nor  the  necessity  to  drive.  Without  such 
a  loop  freeway,  the  central  city  will  Indeed, 
and  soon,  be  choked  with  traffic. 

The  Transportation  Department  seems  to 
harbor  a  mystical  conviction  that  If  you 
stop  building  freeways,  automobiles  will 
simply  disappear.  It  Isn't  so.  We  fervently 
hope  that  Washington  gets  a  rail-transit 
system  so  attractive  in  its  convenience  and 
its  service  that  It  draws  thousands  of  motor- 
ists every  day  away  from  their  cars.  But  a 
great  many  others  who  must  come  into  the 
city  every  day  are  going  to  continue  to  drive — 
for  reasons  of  distance  traveled,  a  need  for 
their  cars  or  pure  personal  preference.  If  they 
don't  drive  on  free-flowing  highways  they 
are  going  to  jam  into  the  existing  street 
systems  of  residential  neighborhoods  and 
local  business  areas — with  all  the  disruptive 
damage  that  will  entail. 

In  the  end,  of  course.  It  Is  theoretically 
possible  to  make  roads  so  unattractive  that 
many  people  who  don't  have  to  come  Into 
the  city  won't  oome.  Businesses  and  employ- 
ers, in  that  event,  could  opt  to  leave,  too,  for 
the  open  sf>aces  of  the  suburbs.  If  that 
should  happen,  if  the  growth  of  the  central 
core  should  begin  to  atrophy,  the  result  could 
be  a  stagnant  city.  We  do  not  believe  that 
Congress,  Mayor  Washington  or  President 
Johnson  Intend  that  any  such  thing  should 
occur  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

We  have  no  idea  whether  the  new  Trans- 
portation Department's  half-baked  theories 
are  restricted  to  Washington  or  whether  It 
also  Intends  to  try  to  Impose  similar  ideas 
in  other  American  cities.  That  matter  may 
well    be    of    concern,    however,    to    Senator 
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Jennings  Randolph,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  who  opens 
hearings  this  week  on  the  national  status  of 
urban  freeways. 

Ironically.  Secretary  Boyd's  advice  was 
sought  by  other  federal  agencies  last  May, 
In  terras  of  the  Washington  freeway-transit 
controversy,  on  a  single  project — the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge  The  proposal  to  shatter  the 
city's  entire  interstate  freeway  program  was 
an  unsolicited  development  which  emerged 
at  some  point  during  the  subsequent  six 
months — and  which  was  kept  carefully  under 
cover  until  the  previous  District  Commis- 
sioners, whose  antagonism  to  any  such  sug- 
gestion was  fully  predictable,  had  left  office. 

During  these  last  several  months  Washing- 
ton's four  suburban  congressmen  say  they 
have  persistently  pressed  the  Secretary  for  a 
status  report  on  his  bridge  position — to  no 
avail.  As  far  as  we  can  determine,  the 
Department's  new  proposals  have  been  de- 
veloped without  the  slightest  consultation 
with  state  highway  officials  In  either  Mary- 
land or  Virginia — despite  the  drastic  Impact 
on  state  programs. 

Perhaps  at  some  point  In  the  future,  the 
Department  will  come  up  with  dramatic 
technological  advances  which  may  make 
present  modes  of  urban  transportation  obso- 
lete. It  Is  well  for  the  experts  to  think  ahead 
to  such  things.  The  limited  program  of  free- 
ways and  transit  now  projected,  however.  Is  In 
quite  a  different  category.  This  progr.^m  Is 
needed  now.  To  scrap  it.  or  to  move  now  to  a 
point  of  starting  to  plan  all  over  again,  would 
be  unconscionable. 

These  are  points  which  should  be  made 
to  Secretary  Boyd  as  forcefully  as  necessary 
by  both  Congress  and  the  White  House — 
before  the  situation  gets  completely  out  of 
hand. 


MRS.     JOHN     JACOBSON,     A     CIVIC 
LEADER  OF  BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  it  al- 
ways gives  me  great  pleasure  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  accomplishments  of  a  fellow 
Alabamian.  I  sjn  especially  pleased  to 
share  with  Senators  today  some  of  the 
fine  contributions  of  a  truly  great  human 
being,  Mrs.  John  Jacobson,  of  Birming- 
ham. Ala. 

Ann  Jacobson  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joe  Smolian.  The  generous  gifts 
of  the  Smolian  family  have  been  of  great 
importance  in  the  growth  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  Medical  Center  in 
Birmington.  Only  a  few  months  ago  a 
new  wine  of  the  medical  center  was  ded- 
icated in  Birmingham.  That  wing  was 
made  possible  through  a  gift  of  the 
Smollans. 

Ann  Jacobson  inherited  this  fine  and 
generous  civic  spirit.  In  addition,  she  has 
been  able  to  contribute  a  great  energy 
and  a  dedication  which  helped  in  the 
birth  and  growth  of  the  Birmingham 
Festival  of  the  Arts,  an  annual  event 
which  brings  artists  and  art  students  to 
Birmingham  each  spring. 

Ann  Jacobson  has  headed  the  State  of 
Alabama  Commission  on  the  Fine  Arts, 
and  has  been  active  in  creating  interest 
in  the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts,  the  construction  of  which  has 
recently  begun  here  In  Washington. 

Mrs.  Jacobson's  Indefatigable  energies 
are  not  limited  to  the  arts,  which  are  a 
special  interest,  but  are  concerned  with 
education  and  many  other  fields.  She  is  a 
woman  of  great  charm  and  intelligence 
and  h&s  made  unique  contributions  to 
her  native  Birmingham.  The  mayor  and 


council  of  the  city  of  Birmingham,  by 
unanimous  action,  have  awarded  Mrs. 
Jacobson  the  city's  certificate  for  out- 
standing service  in  recognition  of  her 
services  In  connection  with  the  festival 
of  the  arts  and  other  civic  projects. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
distinguished  and  gallant  Alabamian. 


TEXAS  HONORS  DWIGHT  D.  EISEN- 
HOWER BIRTH  STATE  BY  STATE 
PARK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President, 
Texas  is  proud  of  being  the  birthplace 
of  a  great  general  and  former  President, 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  born  in  Denison, 
Grayson  County,  Tex.  Even  though 
choosing  to  serve  his  countiT  under  the 
sign  of  the  elephant — an  animal  not  yet 
acclimated  to  the  peculiar  climate  of 
Texas — he  remains  well  loved  and  re- 
spected in  the  Lone  Star  State.  There- 
fore, In  recent  years,  Texas  has  devel- 
oped Eisenhower  State  Recreation  Park 
in  his  honor,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Tex- 
oma  which  Is  itself  a  landmark  in  the 
State. 

The  450 -acre  lakeside  park  contains 
facilities  for  camping,  picnicking,  fish- 
ing, boating,  and  all  the  out-of-doors  rec- 
reation which  is  enjoyed  by  Texans.  and 
which  her  rich  natural  heritage  makes 
so  readily  available  to  residents  and  visi- 
tors in  the  State.  Respecting  the  desire 
of  increasing  numbers  of  Americans  to 
visit  the  untraveled  wilderness  so  rap- 
idly disappearing  from  our  American 
scene,  large  parts  of  the  park  have  been 
left  untouched  and  undeveloped,  to  pro- 
vide a  natural  home  for  native  birds  and 
wildlife  and  a  refuge  for  those  who  wish 
to  visit  the  land  as  it  is  and  always  has 
been. 

Texas  offers  this  tribute  to  a  great  and 
well-loved  man,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
whose  birthplace  in  Denison,  Tex.,  has 
also  been  designated  an  historic  site. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  description  of  the  park  en- 
titled "Tribute  to  Ike."  published  in 
Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife  magazine,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
New  Eisenhower  State  Recreation  Park  on 

Sprawling  Lake  Texoma  Is  a  Significant 

Tribute  to  Ike 

(By  Barbara  Jaska) 

Ancient  past  comes  face  to  face  with  liv- 
ing present  at  Elsenhower  State  Recreation 
Park  near  Denison  in  North  Texas,  for  the 
construction  of  Lake  Texoma  not  only  pro- 
vided a  means  of  flood  control  and  power, 
but  also  uncovered  an  Interesting  array  of 
fossils. 

The  park,  located  seven  miles  northwest 
of  Denison  on  Highway  75-A.  lies  on  the 
southeast  edge  of  Lake  Texoma.  The  huge 
reservoir  first  appeared  on  the  drawing  boards 
in  the  1930's.  as  a  measure  to  prevent  flood- 
ing of  the  lower  Red  and  Mississippi  rivers. 

When  completed  in  1943.  Lake  Texoma  cov- 
ered 143,300  square  miles  in  surface  area, 
thus  becoming;  one  of  the  ton  largest  man- 
made  lakes  In  the  nation.  Today.  In  addition 
to  preventing  flood  damage  and  producing 
hydroelectric  power,  the  reservoir  provides 
water  for  city,  industrial,  and  recreational 
use  In  both  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

During  construction  of  the  reservoir  and 


Denison  Dam,  however,  a  number  of  fossils 
were  unearthed.  Some  of  the  fossils  were  col- 
lected and  placed  on  display  In  the  office  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  at  the  dam.  More- 
over, dinosaur  tracks  are  reportedly  visible  in 
some  portions  of  the  lake's  rock  bottom, 
when  the  water  level  drops  sufficiently. 

Interesting  rocks  from  the  past  were  dis- 
covered also  during  development  of  Elsen- 
hower State  Recreation  Park  In  1966-67. 
Many  of  these  rocks,  extracted  from  what  is 
now  a  trailer  camp  area,  may  be  seen  in  the 
stone  gateway  at  the  park  entrance. 

The  rocks  show  evidence  of  marine  life, 
dating  from  as  much  as  100  million  yertrs 
ago,  or  the  Cretaceous  period.  During  t^as 
period,  much  of  North  America  was  covered 
by  seas  and  Inhabited  by  Intricate  and 
highly  ornamented  shellfish,  known  as  am- 
monolds.  Dinosaurs  and  other  huge  reptiles 
were  the  masters  of  the  land. 

Elsenhower  State  Recreation  Park  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Legislature  in  1947.  The 
name  was  selected  In  honor  of  the  famous 
World  War  II  general  who  was  born  In  nearby 
Denison.  By  the  time  the  land  was  acquired 
for  the  park  In  1954,  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower 
was  serving  his  first  term  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  Today,  the  State  parks  system 
has  two  tributes  to  the  native  son;  Elsen- 
hower's birthplace  In  Denison  was  acquired 
as  a  State  Historic  Site  In  1958. 

The  450-acre  recreation  park  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Texoma  remained  largely  undevel- 
oped for  12  years  following  acquisition.  An 
all  metal,  floating  marina,  operated  by  a  con- 
cessionaire, provided  shelter  for  150  boats, 
services  for  repairing  and  overhauling  boats, 
a  fishing  barge,  and  a  snack  bar. 

Despite  Its  lack  of  facilities,  the  park  never- 
theless provided  access  to  the  lake,  long  fa- 
mous as  an  excellent  spot  for  white  bass  fish- 
ing. White  bass,  or  sand  bass  as  they  are 
called  locally,  are  part  of  the  native  popula- 
tion of  the  Red  River.  Several  exceptional 
catches  have  been  taken  In  the  river  Just  be- 
low Denison  Dam. 

Upon  completion  of  a  development  pro- 
gram costing  over  a  half-million  dollars,  the 
park  will  soon  offer  a  number  of  conven- 
iences for  fishermen  and  campers  alike. 
Among  these  are  the  paved  boat  ramp  and 
the  fish  cleaning  shelter,  which  Is  equipped 
with  running  water. 

More  than  200  camp  and  picnic  sites  were 
constructed  as  part  of  the  development  pro- 
gram. This  Included  50  trailer  sites  (each  with 
sewage,  water,  and  electrical  hookups)  and 
35  screened  shelters.  Picnic  tables,  cooking 
grills,  drinking  water,  and  parking  spaces  are 
important  features  of  camp  and  picnic  sites. 
Five  modern  restrooms,  four  with  showers, 
are  scheduled  for  completion  in  the  near 
future. 

A  large  section  of  the  park's  northwest 
side  was  untouched  by  construction.  The 
woodlands  of  cedar,  elm.  r.sh.  and  sumac, 
and  the  prairie  grasses  characteristic  of  this 
area,  provide  a  natural  home  for  white-railed 
deer,  raccoons,  squirrels,  and  numerous  birds, 
such  as  mourning  doves,  bobwhlte  quail,  and 
red-tailed  hawks. 

Lvlng  within  100  miles  of  Dallas-Ft.  Worth, 
and  within  200  miles  of  Texarkana,  Waco, 
and  Wichita  Falls,  the  park  Is  but  one  more 
fruit  that  will  help  satisfy  Texas'  growing  ap- 
petite for  outdoor  recreation. 
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MAYOR  TATE  OF  PHILADELPHIA, 
PRESIDENT  OF  NATIONAL  LEAGUE 
OP  CITIES,  CALLS  ON  CONGRESS 
TO  PASS  POVERTY,  HOUSING,  AND 
CRIME  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  Mayor 
James  H.  J.  Tate,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
is  president  of  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  has  called  on  Congress  to  take 
Immediate  action  to  refund  the  war  on 


poverty,  provide  the  money  necessary  to 
solve  the  mounting  problems  of  our  ur- 
ban society  and  pass  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  and  Safe  Streets 
Act. 

I  warn  those  In  the  Congress — 

Mayor  Tate  said  in  a  statement  last 
week — 

who  believe  It  Is  politically  popular  to  cut 
appropriations  of  Important  programs  to  aid 
the  cities,  that  America  cannot  afford  con- 
tinual chaos  and  loss  by  violent  uprising  and 
forceful  suppression  of  rioters,  and  we  can- 
not afford  to  appear  before  the  world  com- 
munity as  a  nation  Incapable  of  the  neces- 
sary compassion  to  help  and  uplift  our  own 
people. 

This  week  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  decide  the  fate  of  the  war  on 
poverty.  I  hope  that  every  Member  of 
that  body  and  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  take  a  minute  to  read  Mayor 
Tate's  statement.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thau  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Important  Legislation  in  the 
U.S.  Congress,  Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate. 
November  9,  1967 

As  President  of  the  National  League  of 
Cities  and  also  as  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia, I  feel  It  Is  my  clear  duty  to  Issue  a 
warning  to  those  members  of  Congress  who 
are  attempting  to  undermine  the  President's 
program  of  Social  Legislation  designed  to 
help  the  nations  cities  and  the  poor  of 
every  walk  of  lUe.  The  cities  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  continually  walk  the  tight  rope 
from  one  serious  crisis  to  another.  The  cities 
of  America  need  Immediate  congressional 
action  to  provide  the  money  necessary  to 
solve  the  mounting  problems  of  our  urban 
society. 

There    Is   no   question    of    our    ability   to 
forcefully  put  down  riots  and  Insurrection. 
We  have  the  might  to  do  this  effectively,  but 
there  Is  some  doubt  in  the  world  community 
and    In    the    ghettos    of    our    cities    as    to 
whether    we    have    the    compassion    to    deal 
with  the  causes  of  misery  and  despair  that 
have  driven  decent  people  to  extreme  action. 
I.  therefore,  warn  those  In  Congress,  who  be- 
lieve It  Is  politically  popular  to  cut  appro- 
priations of  Important  programs  to  aid  the 
cities,  that  America  cannot  afford  continual 
chaos  and  loss  by  violent  uprising  and  force- 
ful  suppression   of   rioters,   and   we   cannot 
afford  to  appear  before  the  world  community 
as  a  nation  Incapable  of  the  necessary  com- 
passion to  help  and  uplift  our  own  people. 
In  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  cities.  I 
call    on   the   Republican    leadership    In    the 
House  of  Representatives  and  their  conserv- 
ative Democrat  allies  to  end  their  efforts  to 
cut  the  War  on  Poverty   authorization  bill 
which  Is  under  debate  and  support  the  re- 
port  of    the   House    Conunlttee   which    has 
agreed  with  the  President's  request  of  2.05 
billion  dollars.  This  amount  is  small  enough 
when  we  consider  the  great  problems  poverty 
presents  to  our  society.  The  Republican  sub- 
stitute  bin   which   would   cut    the   War   on 
Poverty  to  1.4  billion  dollars  Is  unrealistic. 
One  of  the  major  factors  in  Philadelphia's 
peaceful    summer    was    our    effective    Anti- 
Poverty  effort.  I  have  attached  a  statement 
of  what  the  program  has  meant  to  the  city. 
The  overemphasized  allegations  of  political 
activity  and  Incitement  to  riot  which  have 
been  made  against  a  few  of  the  thousands  of 
dedicated    workers    In    this    great    crusade 
across  the  nation  cannot  Justify  dashing  the 
new  hope  which  has  been  given  the  nation's 
poor. 

If  we  honestly  face  our  national  commit- 
ment to  eliminate  poverty,  then  our  debate 


would  be  on  how  we  can  do  more  and  not 
how  to  cut  back  and  block  needed  programs. 
In  the  name  of  the  people  of  our  cities,  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  take  Immediate  action 
on  the  amendments  to  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  which  were  re- 
ported out  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  yesterday,  and  I  also 
urge  the  House  of  Representatives  to  give 
swift  and  favorable  consideration  to  these 
amendments.  The  slums  of  the  nation  must 
be  eliminated.  Decent  American  families 
must  have  decent  homes  and  neighborhoods 
in  which  to  live,  and  I  warn  the  Congress 
that  this  Is  not  the  time  to  pinch  pennies. 

Philadelphia   and  the   other   cities   are  In 
Immediate  need  of  the  Federally  subsidized 
Home  Ownership  Plan  provided   for  in  the 
1967  HUD  amendments.  Our  own  aggressive 
housing  rehabilitation  program  has  made  it 
clear    that   the    high    cost    of    construction 
makes  it   Imperative   that   home   ownership 
for  low-income  families  be  subsidized,  other- 
wise the  poor  will  be  continually  relegated 
to  pubUc  housing.  Pride  of  home  ownership 
is  one  of  the  bas.c  tenets  to  sound,  decent 
neighborhoods.     When     this     legislation     is 
flnallv  passed.  3   percent   mortgages  will   be 
available   to    low-income    families   with    the 
federal   government  paying  the  lending  In- 
stitutions the  difference  between  3  percent 
and  6' 2  percent  or  a  subsidy  of  S'e  percent. 
It  Is  estimated  by  proponente  of  the  measure 
that    200.000    families    will    become    home- 
owners   over   the    next    three   years    if    this 
measure    is    passed.    I    would    further    urge 
that  the  request  of  70  million  dollars  for  this 
proeram   over  three   years    be   substantially 
increased    to    permit    accelerated    action   by 
the  cities  and  broader  coverage  by  the  act. 
Tlie  nation's  cities  have  been  dealt  a  se- 
vere setback  bv  the  inadequate  appropria- 
tions which  have  been  made  for  Housing  and 
Urban   Development   by   the   90th   Congress. 
The   rent   supplements   appropriation   of    10 
million  dollars  Is  Inadequate  In  the  face  of 
an  existing  backlog  of  applications  amount- 
ing to  20  million.  The  model   cities  appro- 
priation of  312  million  will  severely  retard 
progress  toward  changing  blighted  areas  The 
requested  662  million  was  a  reasonable  re- 
quest which  should  not  have  been  cut.  The 
700  mlUlon  dollar  Urban  Renewal  appropria- 
tion   Is    Inadequate    considering    a    backlog 
of  a  billion   and  a  half   in  Urban  Renewal 
applications. 

Finally,  In  the  name  of  the  decent,  law- 
abiding  people  of  the  cities.  I  call  on  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  to  report  out  the 
Safe  Streets  Act  and  to  restore  provisions 
for  direct  grant  to  city  administrations  so 
that  we  can  get  on  with  the  battle  against 
crime.  I  suggest  to  the  Senate  that  the  Hou£e 
action  requiring  that  this  program  be  con- 
trolled by  State  government  Is  unsotind  since 
law  enforcement  must  be  accomplished  by 
the  municipalities  who  understand  the  prob- 
lems far  better  than  State  officials. 

If  we  are  so  foolish  to  accept  the  relative 
calm  of  a  cool  fall  and  a  cold  winter  as  a 
haven  from  the  pressing  problems  which 
cause  hot  siunmers.  then  we  will  continue  to 
reap  the  whirlwind  of  discontent.  The  cities 
of  America  are  waiting  for  the  Congress  to 
act  honestly  and  forthrightly  to  give  them 
the  help  they  desperately  need. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

A  General's  JtmcMENT 
General  Omar  N.  Bradley  wears  five  stars. 
He  was  a  World  War  n  commander  and  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  during  the 
Korean  war.  He  is  the  highest  ranking  officer 
to  have  visited  the  fighting  fronts  in  South 
Vietnam.  And  his  report  of  hie  findings, 
which  appear  In  the  current  issue  of  Look. 
Is  a  decidedly  hopeful  one. 

No  one,  we  suppose,  will  say  that  General 
Bradley  was  brainwashed  by  the  diplomats 
or  the  soldiers.  So  it  should  carry  some  weight 
when  he  savs  he  is  convinced  that  the  war 
in  Vietnam  Is  "a  war  at  the  right  place,  at 
the  right  time  and  with  the  right  enemy— the 
Communists." 

After  talking  with  the  men  in  the  foxholes, 
the  Junior  officers  and  the  comnranders.  Gen- 
eral Bradlev  was  convinced  that  we  are  mak- 
ing progress.  "We  are  gaining,  often  dra- 
matically, in  the  military  struggle,"  he  says, 
"and  In  the  even  more  difficult  -.,ask  of  heal- 
ing the  social  ills  on  which  the  Communists 
feed."  A  stalemate?  Not  when  "the  other 
side  is  getting  weaker  and  we  are  getting 
stronger." 

Why  fight  In  Vietnam?  This  is  his  answer: 
"If  we  fight  In  Vietnam,  and  win.  It  Is  possi- 
ble we  mav  have  to  repeat  our  effort  else- 
where If  we  pull  out  It  is  certain  that  we  will 
face  more  and  tougher  Vtetnams." 

Why  does  Hanoi  keep  fighting?  "Ho  Chi 
Minh's  one  hope  is  to  hang  on  In  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  American  public,  inadequately 
informed  about  the  true  situation  and  sick- 
ened by  the  loss  m  lives  and  money,  will  force 
the  United  States  to  give  up  and  ptill  out." 

How  will  the  antiwar  extremists  respond 
to  this?  They  can  hardly  attack  General 
Bradley  on  the  ground  that  he  is  a  mindless 
military  man,  for  it  was  he  who  said  In  1851 
that  to  carry  the  Korean  war  to  Red  China 
by  crossing  the  Yalu  "would  Involve  us  In 
the  wrong  war.  at  the  wrong  place,  at  the 
wrong  time,  and  with  the  wrong  enemy."  It 
would  be  absurd  to  say  that  he  is  indifferent 
to  the  dangers  of  a  major  land  war  In  Asia. 

But  he  does  believe  this:  "History  will 
Judge  that,  alongside  Berlin,  Greece.  Cuba 
and  Korea,  Vietnam  was  one  of  our  finest 
hours.  We  did  not  flinch.  Or  It  wUl  say  that 
the  Communists  are  right,  and  History  will 
belong  to  them." 

Rhetoric?  Perhaps.  The  truth?  We  think  so. 


VIETNAM 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  Mr.  George  Burger,  who  has 
been  very  active  in  small  business  affairs 
around  the  Capitol  for  many  years,  hand- 
ed me  an  editorial  entitled  "A  General's 
Judgment."  published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  for  November  7,  1967.  The 
editorial  deals  with  the  opinion  expressed 
by  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  recently  on  the 
general's  visit  to  Vietnam. 


DR  DONALD  A.  WILLIAMS  TO  RE- 
CEIVE ROCKEFELLER  PUBLIC 
SERVICE  AWARD  FOR  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
especiallv  happy  to  join  in  the  recog- 
nition of  Dr.  Donald  A.  Williams,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  for  his  contributions  as  a  public 
servant  to  this  Nation  and  to  many 
foreign  lands. 

As  recipient  of  this  year's  Rockefeller 
Public  Service  award  for  Administration. 
Dr.  Williams  joins  a  distinguished  group 
of  Americans  whose  careers  honor  their 
country  and  the  cause  to  which  they  are 
professionally  dedicated. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  that 
the  Soil  Consenation  Service  came  of 
age  under  Dr.  Williams'  tutelage.  In  the 
14  years  of  his  administration  the  SCS 
has  achieved  its  present  unique  sUtus  in 
the  conservation  world,  extending  the 
benefits  of  expert  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience to  soil  and  water  resource  con- 
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servatlon  and  development  on  a  broad 
front. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service,  in  my 
opinion,  is  a  total  resource  agency  within 
its  specialized  sphere.  It  is  capable  of 
doing  more  under  the  leadership  of  such 
men  as  Dr.  Williams.  Enabling  legisla- 
tion has  permitted  this  unique  agency 
to  reach  out  with  its  skills,  experience, 
and  dedication  to  a  growing  number  of 
Americans  who  are  not  a  part  of  the 
agricultural  comjnunlty.  Additional 
legislation  is  needed — at  both  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  levels — to  allow  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  to  further  realize 
its  potential. 

It  the  past  14  years,  Congress  has  ap- 
proved legislation  that  has  revolution- 
ized soil  and  water  management  in  the 
watersheds  of  tributary  streams.  Legis- 
lation furthering  soil  and  water  con- 
servation and  development  which  is 
pending  In  the  Congress  deserves  a 
favorable  report.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
cosponsorlng  S.  2040,  a  bill  to  control 
roadside  and  streambank  erosion  and  to 
achieve  strip  mine  stabilization,  and  of 
authoring  the  streambank  erosion  con- 
trol bill  that  has  been  incorporated  in  S. 
2040.  As  Gtovernor  of  Wisconsin  and  as 
Senator  I  have  followed  closely  the  de- 
velopment of  the  soil  and  water  con- 
servation program.  I  have  given  this 
vital  work  my  support  at  every  op- 
portunity. 

The  program  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  has  been  built  on  the  concept 
that  soil  and  water  problems  cannot  be 
treated  separately. 

Every  building  block  of  the  8CS  has 
been  labeled  soil  and  water.  I  cannot 
point  to  a  single  step  taken  by  this  agency 
or  on  behalf  of  it  that  has  not  distinctly 
linked  soil  and  water  problems  and  po- 
tentials in  planning  and  developing  the 
rural  lands  of  the  Nation. 

This  recognition  of  the  soil  and  water 
interrelationship  has  resulted  in  mul- 
tiple benefits  for  both  rural  and  urban 
America. 

Sound  soil  conservation  practices — 
whether  in  agriculture  or  urban-ty-pe  de- 
velopment— have  held  down  the  soil, 
making  it  secure  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended, and  permitting  water  runoff  to 
drain  from  the  land  in  a  gentle  manner 
without  destruction.  The  waterflow, 
whether  from  land  runoff  or  from 
stream,  has  been  further  managed  by 
dams  and  other  structures  to  hold  back 
the  excess  water  and  regulate  its  flow  in 
proper  channels.  Water  thus  stored  is 
available  for  municipal  and  industrial,  as 
well  as  agricultural  use;  for  water-based 
recreation,  and  as  the  center  for  fish 
and  wildlife  conservation. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Williams, 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  looked 
beyond  the  upstream  watershed  to  the 
conservation  needs  of  the  Great  Plains, 
It  has  gone  into  the  mountains  to 
measure  and  calculate  the  water  supplies 
from  the  snowmelt  that  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  valleys  below  during  the 
growing  seasons. 

It  has  probed  the  soils  and  classified 
them  so  that  fanners,  ranchers,  com- 
munity planners,  developers,  and  Gov- 
ernment officials  might  know  the  capa- 
bilities and  limitations  of  the  land. 


It  has  worked  with  soil  and  water  con- 
servation districts  and  other  local  orga- 
nizations, with  State  agencies,  and  with 
other  Federal  agencies  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram of  soil  and  water  conservation  that 
embraces  broad  regional  needs,  both 
rural  and  urban. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  as  I  am  sure  Dr.  Wil- 
liams would  be  the  first  to  testify,  are 
the  result  of  many  trained  minds 
schooled  in  many  scientific  disciplines. 
They  are  the  result  of  teamwork  that  has 
united  local.  State,  and  Federal  effort 
in  soil  and  water  conservation.  From  the 
establishment  of  the  first  soil  and  water 
conservation  district  30  years  ago,  local 
inspiration,  initiative,  and  purposeful 
drive  have  sparked  the  conservation 
movement.  In  response  to  this  local  ef- 
fort, the  Soil  Conservation  Service  has 
provided  essential  assistance  to  see  the 
job  through. 

As  Governor  of  Wisconsin  I  became 
closely  acquainted  with  the  excellent 
Federal-State  cooperation  in  the  district 
movement.  I  submit  that  the  greatest 
achievement  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  of  the  administration  of 
Donald  A.  Williams  is  the  highly  produc- 
tive relationship  that  has  developed  be- 
tween the  SCS  and  the  private  land- 
owner and  operator  through  locally 
organized  and  administered  soil  and 
water  conservation  districts — a  relation- 
ship that  has  extended  to  community 
planning  and  developing  agencies,  local 
governments,  and  private  organizations 
concerned  with  the  wise  care  and  use  of 
soil  and  water  resources. 

During  this  period  of  development, 
there  has  been  a  growing  understanding 
that  rural  and  urban  America  form  one 
inseparable  society,  and  this  has  led  to 
a  town  and  country  approach  to  soil  and 
water  conservation. 

How  better  can  we  describe  the  growth 
of  a  nation  than  through  the  efforts  of 
dedicated  men  and  women  who,  through 
their  particular  specialty,  help  build  a 
complex  and  progressive  society. 

If  we  in  Congress  are  to  continue  to 
do  our  part  in  furthering  the  progress 
of  soil  and  water  conservation  and  devel- 
opment, I  believe  we  must  adhere  to  the 
basic  traditions  of  this  rewarding  move- 
ment: support  the  concepts  and  pro- 
grams that  have  been  proved  valid  by  the 
test  of  practical  application  over  a  long 
period  of  time;  and  recognize  that  there 
is  still  much  work  to  be  done  in  a  nation 
of  broadening  horizons,  of  dynamic 
growth,  and  of  limitless  expectations. 

As  long  as  we  have  exceptional  public 
servants  like  Dr.  Donald  A.  Williams  to 
help  guide  us  along  the  way,  I  am  confi- 
dent we  will  advance  as  a  nation  to  the 
full  promise  of  our  talents  and  resources. 


NEED  FOR  COMMUNITY  FACHITIES 
TO  TRAIN  YOUNG  ATHLETES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  In  a  recent 
editorial,  WCAU-TV,  of  Philadelphia, 
suggested  that  the  United  States  needs 
more  community  facilities  which  would 
meet  Olympic  standards  to  train  young 
athletes.  The  editorial  mentioned  gym- 
nastics as  a  sport  which  has  only  limited 
training  equipment  and  space  available. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Idea  warrants 


further  consideration.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Olympic  Size  Problem 
(Broadcast  August  21,  1967)  » 

Once  again  this  winter,  the  athletic  pres- 
tige of  the  United  States  will  be  on  the  start- 
ing line.  The  U.S.  wlU  compete  In  the  winter 
Olympic  gEones  at  Grenoble,  Prance;  and.  be- 
tween now  and  then,  the  Olympic  Committee 
will  be  working  overtime  to  get  donations  so 
that  our  team  wlU,  Indeed,  make  it  to  the 
starting  line. 

Some  have  questioned:  Why  not  have  the 
federal  goverrmient  foot  the  bill?  WCAU-TV 
agrees  with  the  Olympic  Committee :  To  have 
the  federal  government  foot  the  bill  (some 
31/2  million  dollars)  would  be  a  mistake.  We 
have  taken  some  pride  In  this  country  that 
the  government  haa  not  really  been  Involved 
In  subsidizing  our  amateur  athletes. 

But  there  la  a  large  financial  area  where 
our  government  can  help  and  still  remain 
apart  from  the  Olympic  teams. 

WCAU-TV  proposes  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment make  matching  funds  available  so 
that  cities  and  communities  could  set  up 
athletic  faculties  which  meet  Olympic 
standards. 

For  example.  In  Philadelphia  It's  almost 
impossible  for  a  youngster  to  begin  a  career 
In  gymnastics  at  an  area  which  has  Olympic 
approval.  Some  colleges  and  ixnlversltlee  are 
adequately  equipped,  but  If  college  Is  the 
first  Introduction  a  boy  or  girl  has  to  gym- 
nastics, he's  already  so  far  behind  he  really 
can't  consider  competing  at  an  oljmiplc  level. 

The  side  benefits  of  the  matching  funds 
program  are  obvious.  First  of  all,  with  match- 
ing funds,  the  city  could  develop  more  full- 
fledged  recreation  sites  at  half  the  cost. 
Youngsters  could  become  aware  of  Olympic 
events.  They  could  train  and  become  pro- 
ficient In  their  formative  years.  Also — and  a 
big  plus  for  the  program — the  facilities 
would  be  there  for  all  youngsters  throughout 
the  city. 

WCAU-TV  urges  Senators  Clark  and 
Scott  to  Investigate  this  matching  funds 
possibility. 

This  Is  not  subsidizing  athletes.  It's  giving 
young  people  the  opportunity  now  lacking 
to  become  the  Olympic  athletes  at  future 
games. 


RESTRICTIVE         TARIFFS— IMPORT 
QUOTAS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  each 
day  there  are  pleas  from  various  Inter- 
ests asking  that  restrictive  tariffs  or  im- 
port quotas  be  applied  for  the  welfare 
of  American  industry  and  in  the  cause 
of  national  defense.  To  an  extent — often 
difQcult  to  determine — there  are  merits 
in  these  assertions.  As  one  who  holds 
some  conviction  for  the  value  of  the 
freest  trade  possible,  this  is  always  con- 
ditioned upon  the  rejection  of  those 
trade  policies  which  would  literally  de- 
stroy segments  of  the  American  Indus- 
try. This  is  particularly  true  in  relation 
to  those  who  play  such  a  vital  part  in 
our  national  defense. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  saw  cuts  both 
ways.  Those  who  accept  a  protectionist 
policy  quite  often  forget  that  tariffs  or 
quotas  on  our  part  inevitably  bring  re- 
ciprocal action.  Nothing  could  Illustrate 


'  Presented    by    Pete   Duncan,    WCAU-TV 
Editorial  Director. 
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this  better  than  the  very  excellent  edi- 
torial, entitled  'Lot  To  Lose,"  offered  by 
Mr.  Clyde  Reed,  Jr.,  of  the  Parsons, 
Kans.,  Sun.  Therein  Mr.  Reed,  one  of 
Kansas'  most  astute  observers  and  stu- 
dents of  current  events,  points  out  our 
interest  in  American-Japanese  trade 
and  the  interest  that  Kansas  and  the 
American  farmer  may  have  in  a  sound 
approach  to  this  ver>'  comphcated  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

LOT  To  Lose 

Would  you  believe  that  Japan  Is  the  big- 
gest customer  for  American  farm  products? 
Or  that  Its  purchases  have  made  Kansas  the 
No.  1  wheat  export  state? 

Those  are  cold  facts.  Farm  exports  to  Japan 
from  the  United  States  reached  a  record  total 
of  $879  million  In  1965.  and  have  been  In- 
creasing at  an  annual  rate  of  15  per  cent.  Our 
second  largest  foreign  customer  Is  Canada, 
which  purchased  $615  nUlUon  In  farm  com- 
modities from  us  in  1965. 

Excellent  promotional  efforts  carried  on 
by  former  Rep.  Clifford  Hope  of  Garden  City 
and  other  individuals  and  groups,  have  es- 
tablished a  market  for  hard  red  winter  wheat 
in  Japan. 

Growing  popularity  In  Japan  of  foods  from 
wheat  flour  provides  the  prospect  of  an  ex- 
panding market,  assuring  Kansas  farmers 
a  stable  and  Important  outlet  for  their  big- 
gest crop. 

Jaf>an  Is  exporting  products  of  Its  own  for 
the  American  market,  principally  manufac- 
tured items.  It  must,  in  order  to  trade  with 
us  and  pay  hard  cash  for  what  it  buys. 

The  Kansas  farmer  has  a  lot  to  lose  if  the 
American  export  market  is  curtailed  by  un- 
wise actions  of  Congress  in  raising  artificial 
trade  barriers  Instead  of  approving  the  recent 
Geneva  tariff  agreements  which  lower  them. 
So  does  the  state  as  a  whole.  So  does,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  entire  nation. 


NEWSWEEK'S    URBAN    ACTTION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  for  34 
years,  Newsweek  magazine  has  followed  a 
tradition  of  reporting  the  news  without 
editorial  comment. 

Now  the  magazine  has  found  an  event 
when  just  "covering"  the  news  is  not 
enough. 

The  result  is  a  22-page  section  on  the 
future  of  the  Negro  in  America,  in  which 
Newsweek  proposes  a  12-point  program 
and  prints  the  first  editorial  in  the 
magazine's  history. 

In  taking  this  action,  Newsweek  not 
only  has  performed  a  remarkable  public 
service,  but  has  shown  us  all  the  way  to 
a  deeper  commitment  by  Its  own  actions. 

The  reasons  for  this  unusual  move  are 
explained  in  the  signed  editorial  by 
Newsweek  Editor  Osbom  Elliott,  who 
writes: 

The  reason  for  this  marked  change  of  ap- 
proach is  that  the  editors  have  come  to  be- 
lieve that  at  this  particular  time,  and  on  this 
particular  subject,  they  could  not  fulfill  their 
journalistic  responsibility,  or  their  respon- 
sibility as  citizens,  by  simply  reporting  what 
X  thinks  of  Y.  and  why  Z  disagrees. 

In  part  we  were  led  to  this  new  approach 
by  the  events  of  last  summer,  when  ghetto 
streets  exploded  In  violence,  fires  fiamed  the 
urban  skies,  an  orgy  of  looting  and  rioting 
seized  cities  across  the  land,  and  America  was 


brought  face  to  face  with  Its  central  racial 
dilemma.  ...  In  part,  Newsweek's  role  as  ad- 
vocate grows  out  of  the  results  of  two  months 
of  intensive  reporting  from  coast  to  coast. 

Newsweek's  call  t-o  action  is  contained 
in  this  paragraph  from  the  editorial: 

Newsweek's  editors  are  convinced  that  in 
order  to  deal  with  the  racial  crisis  effectively, 
there  must  be  a  mobilization  of  the  nation's 
moral,  spiritual  and  physical  resources  and  a 
commitment  on  the  part  of  all  segments  of 
the  U.S.  society,  public  and  private  to  meet 
the  challenging  Job,  To  get  this  kind  of  com- 
mitment, the  editors  believe  there  must  be 
strong  and  luifllnchlng  political  leadership 
from  the  top. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial,  "A  Time  for  Ad- 
vocacy," and  the  report,  "What  Must  Be 
Done,"  from  the  November  20  issue  of 
Newsweek  magazine  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  From  Newsweek,  Nov.  20,  1967] 
A  Time  for  Advocact 
(By  Osborn  Elliott,  editor) 
In  reporting  the  evolution  and  revolution 
of   the    Negro   in    America.   Newsweek's    ap- 
proach has  always  been  exploratory,  analyt- 
ical   and    descriptive.   We   have    probed    the 
twists  and   turns  of  the  civil-rights  move- 
ment, examined  leaders  new  and  old  as  they 
flashed    and    sometimes    fizzled    across    the 
scene,   analyzed    the    present    and   potential 
response  of  white  America  to  the  aspirations 
of  its  black  citizens. 

This  week,  in  a  special  report  entitled  The 
Negro  in  America — What  Must  Be  Done, 
Newsweek  deliberately  departs  from  its  tradi- 
tional method  of  covering  the  news.  In  the 
22-page  section  that  follows,  there  Is  analysis 
aplenty — but  this  time  there  Is  advocacy  as 
well.  The  reason  for  this  marked  change  of 
approach  Is  that  the  editors  have  come  to 
believe  that  at  this  particular  time,  on  this 
particular  subject,  they  could  not  fulfill  theU- 
Journalistic  responsibility,  or  their  respon- 
sibility as  citizens,  by  simply  reporting  what 
X  thinks  of  Y,  and  why  Z  disagreee. 

In  part  we  were  led  to  this  new  approach 
by  the  events  of  last  summer,  when  ghetto 
streets  exploded  In  violence,  fires  flamed  the 
urban  skies,  an  orgy  of  looUng  and  rioting 
seized  cities  across  the  land,  and  America 
was  brought  face  to  face  with  its  central 
racial  dilemma.  In  part,  Newsweek's  new  ad- 
vocacy stems  from  the  peculiarly  Inadequate 
and  worrisome  response  to  those  awful 
events — the  call  for  a  day  of  national  prayer; 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  make 
its  final  report,  quite  possibly,  in  the  middle 
of  the  riots  of  1968;  the  subsequent  harden- 
ing of  positions  by  white  and  black  alike.  And 
in  part,  Newsweek's  role  as  advocate  grows 
out  of  the  results  of  two  months  of  intensive 
reporting  from  coast  to  coast. 

Since  last  summer,  a  task  force  of  editors, 
writers  and  reporters  has  been  touring  the 
country,  visiting  the  "experts" — on  campus, 
at  every  level  of  government,  in  corporations 
and  foundations.  In  church  and  state  alike. 
They  started  with  a  question:  what  to  do? 
And'  they  came  back  with  the  conclusion  that 
nobody  really  knows — not  the  planners,  not 
the  police,  not  the  educators,  not  the  poli- 
ticians nor  the  clergy  nor  the  press— not.  In- 
deed, the  Negroes  themselves. 

Newsweek's  most  ambitious  editorial  proj- 
ect culminates  this  week  In  this  special  re- 
port. It  Includes  a  review  of  the  ecattershot 
programs  now  being  attempted;  It  reports  on 
the  multiplicity  of  projects  now  on  the  draw- 
Ing  boards,  and  it  mirrors  the  conflicts  and 
confusion  that  mark  the  efforts  of  the  na- 
tion's  best  thinkers  to  come  to  grips  wltli 


the  problem.  The  special  report  concludes 
with  a  Program  for  Action— a  comprehensive 
set  of  solutions  to  the  racial  problem  that 
gnaws  at  the  very  soul  of  America. 

The  entire  project  is  founded  on  a  number 
of  premises.  ,  .,  ^ 

The  first  is  that  America  has  so  far  faUed 
to  deliver  to  many  citizens,  and  particularly 
to  many  Negroes,  that  measure  of  equality 
that  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  American  Idea. 
A  second  premise  Is  that  America  has  the 
ability  to  make  that  delivery;  surely  the 
most '  prosperous  and  powerful  nation  In 
history  which  concerns  Itself  with  poverty, 
discrimination  and  deprivation  around  the 
world,  can  successfully  apply  Its  vast  re- 
sources to  these  widespread  Ills  at  home. 

A  third  premise  is  more  arguable :  that 
America  has,  or  can  generate,  the  icill  to 
solve  its  racial  problems. 

For  many  a  long  year,  Northern  whites 
could  look  down  their  noses  at  the  South, 
charging  that  white  Southerners  suffered 
from  such  social  astigmatism  that  they  could 
not  see  the  world  around  them,  or  even  them- 
selves, with  any  degree  of  clarity.  Then,  sud- 
denly last  summer — and  a  couple  of  sum- 
mers before— the  fire  next  time  became  the 
fire  this  tune,  and  many  Northerners  came 
to  realize  that  their  own  vision  was  slnallarly 
Impaired. 

And  what  has  been  the  result  of  this  real- 
ization? Has  it  been  a  newly  discovered  urge 
to  face  the  racial  problem  and  do  something 
about  it?  In  some  segments  of  society— most 
notably  In  and  around  the  precincts  of  big 
business — the  answer  has  been  a  heartening 
"yes."  But  In  other  segments — most  notably 
the  Congress,  which  tends  to  reflect  the  way 
the  national  wind  Is  blowing  ( or  at  least  how 
the  politicians  read  it)— the  answer  has  been 
a  disturbing  "no." 

What  makes  this  particularly  disturbing 
is  that  Newsweek's  editors  are  convinced  that 
in  order  to  deal  with  the  racial  crisis  effec- 
tively, there  must  be  a  mobilization  of  the 
nation's  moral,  spiritual  and  physical  re- 
sources and  a  commitment  on  the  part  of 
all  segments  of  U.S.  society,  public  and  pri- 
vate, to  meet  the  challenging  Job.  To  get  this 
kind  of  commitment,  the  editors  believe 
there  must  be  strong  and  unflinching  polit- 
ical leadership  from  the  top. 

Many  will  agree  with  parts  of  Newsweek's 
program:  few  with  the  whole.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  have  all  the  answers,  and  we  may 
be  proved  wrong  on  some  of  those  we  do 
propose.  But  we  hope  that  this  Program  for 
Action  will  stimulate  thoughts  and  deeds 
that  will  not  only  point  the  way  to  a  more 
peaceful  racial  prospect,  but  will  finally 
bring  those  eighteenth-century  truths,  which 
all  Americans  supposedly  hold  self-evident, 
into  twentieth-century  reaUty. 

WH.'^T  Must  Be  Done 
As  America  went  to   the  polls  last  week. 
there  was  a  special  crackle  of  crisis  In  the 
autumn  air. 

In  the  midst  of  a  corrosive  war  in  Vietnam 
and  a  skittish  infiatlon,  the  ugly  issue  of 
race  became  the  dominant  concern  of  the 
election  season.  After  four  summers  of  fiery 
rioting,  color  polarized  the  voters  into  black 
and  white  blocs  in  three  major  northern 
cities.  The  results— the  election  of  Negro 
mavors  in  Cleveland  and  Gary.  Ind.,  and  the 
defeat  of  a  white  backlasher  in  Boston — 
were  hopeful  signs.  But  they  were  too  close 
for  comfort.  The  elections  were  a  stark  re- 
flection of  the  racial  confrontation  building 
for  a  generation  in  the  heart  of  urban 
America,  And  they  did  little  to  allay  the  grow- 
ing fear  that  the  nation  is  drifting  Inexorably 
toward  a  showdown  between  its  white  ma- 
jority and  Its  black  minority 

The  narrow  victories  of  Negro  mayoral 
candidates  Carl  Stokes  in  Cleveland  and 
Richard  Hatcher  In  Gary,  Ind.,  and  the  de- 
feat of  white-hope  Louise  Day  Hicks  In  Bos- 
ton, demonstrated  once  again  the  reslUence 
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of  the  American  political  process — even  \inder 
the  sUng  of  white  backlash.  But  the  chal- 
lenge facing  the  country  today  goes  far  be- 
yond who  wlU  control  City  Hall— a  black- 
white  choice  that  will  Increasingly  haunt  the 
cities  Into  the  19803.  The  real  Issue  Is  not 
Just  whether  Negroes  can  get  elected,  but 
whether  they  can  be  brought  Into  full  par- 
ticipation In  the  society.  The  returns  on  that 
question  are  not  yet  In.  A  sense  of  fatalism 
grips  much  of  the  nation's  white  and  Negro 
leadership.  They  know  something  must  be 
done — and  done  quickly— to  make  equality 
real  for  blacks,  and  particularly  for  the  res- 
tive black  underclass.  They  doubt  that  the 
nation  Is  ready  to  do  It. 

The  problem  Is  urgent — as  the  exploding 
cities  and  the  Incendiary  rhetoric  make  In- 
escapably plain.  But  most  of  the  talk  about 
the  racial  situation  Is  profoundly  pessi- 
mistic. "We  face  an  almost  universal  sense  of 
impotence,"  says  one  Washington  thinker — 
and  his  glum  observation  is  shared  In  gov- 
ernment offices  and  academic  cloisters,  In 
ghetto  storefronts  and  white  middle-class 
UvlDg  rooms.  "I've  got  hope,  but  not  a  hell 
of  a  lot  of  faith,"  says  a  black  militant  In 
Detroit.  sp>€aking  for  more  influential  Ameri- 
cans than  he  Imagines. 

Today,  top  priority  most  often  goes  to 
assigning  blame  for  the  national  paralysis 
of  win.  Most  liberals,  already  disgusted  by 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  complain  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  has  abdicated  leadership  of  Amer- 
ica's top  domestic  problem.  The  White  House 
counters  that  It  has  produced  programs  but 
a  punitive  Congress  has  tried  to  tie  Its  hands. 
Congressional  conservatives  blame  Negro  ex- 
tremists and  the  Negroes  blame  white  racist 
attitudes.  And  nobody  seems  to  be  able  to 
break  the  cycle. 

Yet  the  current  drift  and  demoralization 
cannot  be  allowed  to  continue  Indefinitely. 
Millions  of  middle-class  and  working-class 
Negroes  are  making  steady  advances,  but 
others — a  restless,  tindery  lumpenpTole- 
taHat — are  drlltlng  further  behind.  There  Is 
no  Arcadian  tranquility  the  nation  could  re- 
capture Lf  only  the  black  firebrands  and  the 
white  backlashers  would  hold  their  tongues. 

Since  1940,  3.7  million  Southern  Negroes 
have  migrated  North,  many  to  the  cities,  and 
they  are  still  coming  at  the  rate  of  200,000 
a  year.  Right  now,  Washington.  D.C.  (63  per 
cent),  Newark  (51  per  cent),  and  Gary  Ind. 
(55  per  cent)  have  Negro  majorities,  and 
within  fifteen  years  they  are  likely  to  be 
Joined  by  Baltimore.  Chicago,  Cleveland,  De- 
troit, Oakland,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis  and 
Trenton.  One  out  of  every  nine  Americans 
today  Is  Negro,  but  the  black  birth  rate  Is 
exploding.  According  to  the  census  clock,  the 
200  millionth  American  will  be  born  some- 
time next  week — and  the  chances  are  one  In 
six  that  the  baby  will  be  black.  If  he  Is,  the 
odds  are  roughly  even  that  he  will  live  part 
of  his  childhood  In  a  broken  home,  three  in 
five  that  the  public  dole  will  support  him 
sometime  before  he  reaches  eighteen,  two 
In  five  that  he  will  drop  out  of  school. 
"What  shocked  me  was  how  normal  it  looked 
to    have    those    soldiers    outside    Hudson's" 

The  black  riots — the  most  sustained  spasm 
of  civil  disorder  in  the  violent  history  of  a 
violent  country — have  already  changed 
America's  comfortable  Image  of  itself.  Specu- 
lation about  black  guerrilla  warfare  In  the 
streets  is  already  a  staple  of  conversation 
among  reasonable  men.  The  likelihood  that 
National  Guard  or  Federal  troops  will  be  put 
on  special  alert  as  next  summer's  riot  season 
approaches  Is  all  but  taken  for  granted 
among  many.  So  Is  a  degree  of  black  mlll- 
tance  and  white  hostility  unheard  of  even 
a  few  years  ago.  "What  shocked  me  moet 
about  the  riot,"  says  a  Detroit  matron  who 
watched  the  flames  from  her  balcony,  "was 
how  normal  It  seemed  to  have  those  soldiers 
standing  guard  outside  Hudson's  department 
store  when  I  went  shopping  the  next  day." 
And  BO  it  did. 


By  every  reliable  index.  America  will  be 
living  with  Its  new  style  of  normalcy  for 
some  time  to  come.  This  year  post-summer 
racial  skirmishes— especially  In  the  schools — 
have  erupted  from  Newark  to  Los  Angeles. 
The  flrst  November  explosion  of  the  riot  era 
shook  Winston-Salem,  N.C..  and  correspond- 
ents who  accompanied  Michigan's  Gov. 
George  Romney  on  his  recent  seventeen-city 
ghetto  tour  returned  with  the  conviction 
that  winter  riots  are  a  distinct  possibility. 
National  Guard  units  are  getting  special 
training.  Local  police  are  beefing  up  their 
arsenals. 

In  Los  Angeles,  for  example,  the  cops  are 
experimenting  with  a  20-ton  armored  per- 
sonnel carrier  that  can  tote  twenty  fully 
equipped  men  and  boasts  a  .30-callber  ma- 
chine gun.  tear-gas  launchers,  a  smoke 
screen  device,  chemical  fire  extinguishers, 
hoses  and  a  siren  bo  high-powered  that  lt« 
wall  can  temporarily  stun  rioters.  "When  I 
look  at  this  thing,"  says  one  L.A.  poUce 
planner,  "I  think.  'My  God.  I  hope  we  never 
have  to  use  it.'  But  we  might  as  well  be  pre- 
pared." Besides  the  tank,  the  Los  Angeles 
police  are  considering  adoplng  electric  nets, 
foam  guns,  tranquilizers,  super  water  pistols 
and  Mace,  the  disabling  spray.  The  Detroit 
police  are  clamoring  for  eight  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers,  and  In  Cleveland  the  last 
word  is  a  helicopter  (to  spot  rooftop  snipers) , 
lightweight  armor-plated  vests  and  a  secret 
twenty-page  riot  control  plan. 

Ominous  as  the  preparations  sound,  they 
are  generally  in  keeping  with  the  expecta- 
tions of  responsible  men.  No  one  knows  for 
sure  what  direction  the  black  rebellion  may 
take  in  coming  years  and  a  few  expect  huge 
Detroit-style  riots  to  continue  indefinitely. 
But  continued  serious  trouble  of  one  sort  or 
another  is  the  universal  prediction.  "A  lot  of 
violence  is  coming  and  there  Isn't  mtich  you 
can  do  about  that,"  says  one  White  House 
staffer.  "Terrorism  Is  a  real  danger,"  reports 
a  Negro  physician  active  in  New  York's 
ghettos.  "They're  studying  at  night:  do-it- 
yourself  bombs  are  the  current  fad.  There 
will  be  buildings  coming  down."  Says  urban 
specialist  Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan.  himself 
something  of  an  optimist:  "There  will  be  an 
Increased  elevation  of  low-level  rioting  and 
a  degree  of  terrorism.  Why  shouldn't  we  have 
it?  Why  don't  we  believe  what  the  Negro 
says  he  will  do?" 

These  men  are  not  alarmists  by  trade  or 
temperament.  Nor  are  men  like  the  Urban 
League's  Whitney  Young  and  Bayard  Rustin. 
the  organizer  of  the  1963  March  on  Washing- 
ton and  one  of  America's  most  astute  social 
theorists.  Whites  like  to  think  of  them  as 
'responsible"  black  leaders,  and  there  is  a 
new  note  of  plalntlveness  In  their  voices 
these  days.  "There  are  no  longer  militants 
and  moderates  In  the  Negro  leadership."  says 
Young.  "There  are  the  sane  and  the  Insane 
—the  builders  and  the  burners— those 
within  and  without  society."  Adds  Rustin, 
gazing  at  a  dreary  Harlem  roofscape  from 
his  office  on  125th  Street:  "I  have  spoken 
aealnst  the  riots  but  they  are  nothing  com- 
pared with  this  society's  Inability  to  move." 
America  spends  $75  billion  for  defense  but 
allots  only  $7  billion  for  welfare 

Achieving  that  movement  while  there  Is 
still  time  Is  the  heart  of  the  problem.  Why 
can't  history's  most  affluent,  technologically 
advanced  society  act  to  make  the  black  man 
a  full  participant  in  American  life?  The 
answer  is  a  meld  of  Ignorance  and  Indiffer- 
ence, bigotry  and  callousness,  escapism  and 
sincere  confusion.  But  the  inescapable  truth 
Is  that  so  far  America  hasn't  wanted  to.  On 
that  point,  there  Is.  Indeed,  an  American  con- 
sensus— spelled  out  rather  clearly  In  the  way 
a  democratic  society  allocates  Its  resources. 
America  spends  S75  billion  for  defense  but 
only  $7  billion  on  welfare  for  the  poor.  $17.4 
billion  for  tobacco  and  liquor  but  only  $1.6 
billion  for  the  war  on  poverty.  $3.2  billion 


for  cosmetics  and  toiletries  but  only  $400 
million  a  year  for  the  training  of  adult  un- 
employed. In  the  early,  nonviolent  days  of 
the  Negro  revolution,  an  effective  coalition  of 
Interests  including  liberals,  labor  and  the 
clergy  was  formed  to  achieve  basic  constitu- 
tional rights  for  Negroes.  But  there  has  never 
been  a  widespread  alliance  of  black  and  white 
to  accomplish  the  harder  task:  the  economic 
emancipation  of  Negroes.  To  achieve  it  will 
require  a  revolution — in  white  values  and  in 
the  way  blacks  have  been  conditioned  to  look 
at  the  world.  But  a  start  must  be  made. 

The  American  Negro's  problem  is  one  both 
of  class  and  of  color.  "No  one  is  poor  in 
America  because  he  Is  white."  says  Federal 
District  Judge  Wade  H.  McCree  of  De-rolt. 
"Many  people  are  poor  because  they  are 
black."  McCree  is  right — and  the  reason  for 
It  Is  entwined  in  the  history  of  the  Negro  In 
America.  The  psychic  knot  is  as  old  as  sLivery 
and  unraveling  it  Is  a  challenge  the  country 
as  a  whole  has  not  yet  been  able  to  face. 
No  one  knows  how  to  separate  ne.'itiy  the 
class  problem  from  the  color  problem — or  If, 
in  fact,  the  color  problem  is  soluble  in  the 
context  of  America  as  we  know  It.  Few  want 
to  admit  that  for  the  bulk  of  Americans, 
blackness  is  a  synonymous  with  Inferiority. 
It  is  a  restless  new  type  of  proletariat — and 
it  revolts  against  the  city  itself 
This  feeling  clouds  even  the  white  percep- 
tion of  what  the  black  riots  are  all  about. 
Enlightened  opinion — shared  by  men  con- 
ducting the  Presidential  investigation  of  the 
disorders— is  that  the  riots  are  essentially  a 
protest  against  the  conditions  of  Negro  life, 
the  denial  of  dignity,  unemployment,  bad 
housing,  bad  city  services.  Still,  surveys  show 
that  most  whites  are  able  neither  to  absorb 
nor  to  accept  even  that  Judgment.  The  prev- 
alent white  opinion  Is  that  outside  agitators 
and  subversive  troublemakers  are  to  blame. 
Obviously,  black-power  and  Communist 
organizers  were  in  the  field.  They  may  even 
have  sparked  some  riots  and  prolonged  oth- 
ers. But  no  conspiracy  theory  will  explain 
four  summers  of  rioting  In  more  than  100 
cities.  If  it  had  been  large  numbers  of  whites 
rioting  in  city  after  city,  the  nation  '.vould 
certainly  have  absorbed  the  message  more 
easily  and  taken  steps  to  redress  their  griev- 
ances. But  the  rioters  are  black,  not  white, 
representatives  of  a  minority,  not  the  ma- 
jority, their  fury  turned  inward  against  their 
own  neighborhoods,  not  against  the  world 
outside.  So  the  message  from  the  black  slums 
simply  hasn't  registered. 

In  fairness  to  whites,  there  are  reasons 
why  the  riots  are  difficult  to  put  into  per- 
spective. One  Is  that  the  target  of  the  black 
revolt  is  somewhat  different  from  the  tar- 
gets of  the  more  familiar  white  working- 
class  upheavals  of  the  American  past.  "Be- 
fore." says  Harvard's  John  Kenneth  Gal- 
bralth.  "people  came  Into  the  cities  drawn 
by  Industry.  If  unsatisfied,  they  struck  the 
company,  the  mines,  the  steel  mines,  the 
auto  companies.  Collective  bargaining  em- 
erged.  Now,  no  one  expects  redress  In  this 
fashion.  It  is  a  new  type  of  proletariat,  a 
restless  mass,  pressed  out  of  the  Mississippi 
Delta  and  Puerto  Rico,  not  drawn  by  Jobs 
but  by  welfare  standards  and  the  amenities 
of  city  life.  This  new  proletariat  is  not  tied 
to  the  steel  mills,  the  auto  companies— so 
It  revolts  against  the  city." 
Maybe  democracy  can't  stand  prosperity 
Beyond  that,  there  Is  the  over-all  mood  of 
the  country — an  irritable  Impatience  which 
the  riots  at'once  reflect  and  exacerbate.  Some 
like  to  blame  the  restive  state  of  the  Union 
on  the  war  In  Vietnam  or  on  the  untimely 
death  of  John  F.  Kennedy.  Undoubtedly 
both  are  part  of  the  story,  but  neither  pro- 
vides a  totally  satisfactory  explanation. 
More  than  anything,  perhaps.  America  Is 
distracted  by  its  own  uneven  affluence. 
"Maybe."  muses  one  top  Administration  fig- 
ure,   "democracy    can't    stand    prosperity." 
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Whatever  Its  impUcatlons  for  democracy,  the 
current  boom  (now  In  Its  81st  consecutive 
month)  makes  It  harder  than  ever  for  many 
white  Americans  to  face  the  truth  about 
the  Negro  problem  and  makes  blacks  more 
impatient  than  ever  for  their  sUce  of  the 
pie.  "What  do  they  want?"  whites  keep  ask- 
ing themselves — a  logical  question  for  those 
(including  some  Negroes)  who  have  been 
rewarded  beyond  their  wildest  expectations 
by  a  system  now  under  attack. 

So  impatient  black  desperation  and  white 
Inflexibility  conspire  to  prevent  reconclUa- 
tion  and  to  block  reform.  The  new  mood  of 
black  consciousness  spreading  among  young 
Negroes  is  generally  a  hopeful  development — 
but  unsophisticated  whites  see  It  as  another 
frightening  example  of  Negro  intractability 
and  some  black  militants  use  It  to  ration- 
alize their  own  racism.  Similarly,  the  work- 
ing-class white  in  one  of  Waukegan's  ethnic 
enclaves  may  be  as  hobbled  in  his  view  of 
the  iarger  world  as  the  ghetto  black— but 
most  Negroes  (and  white  liberals)  do  not 
grant  him  even  that  degree  of  common  hu- 
manity. The  end  result  Is  a  growing  cynicism 
about  the  capacity  of  America  to  weather  the 
racial  crisis — and  an  increasing  appetite  for 
confrontation. 

"This  thing  is  becoming  two  armed  camps, 
but  it's  a  risk  black  people  are  willing  to 
take,"  says  Detroit's  Rep.  John  Conyers,  the 
most  outspoken  black  congressman.  "Look, 
we  started  the  whole  civil-rights  business 
with  two  Presidents  who  both  told  Martin 
Luther  King  we  can't  get  a  civil-rights  bill— 
its  impossible.  But  the  pressure  of  events 
made  it  possible.  Confrontation  is  both  In- 
evitable and  creative.  There's  nobody  who 
can  call  in  anybody  and  turn  it  off." 

Much  as  they  abhor  violence,  many  Negro 
and  white  leaders  agree.  "You  get  a  new  stop 
sign  after  four  accidents,  a  flood  wall  after 
three  floods."  says  Whitney  Young.  "America 
has  traditionally  reacted  to  tragedy  and 
crisis."  With  the  cold  logic  of  his  profession, 
one  of  the  country's  top  city  planners  adds: 
"What  it's  going  to  take  to  change  the 
priorities  is  violence,  winter  violence." 
"Change."  a  colleague  adds,  "will  come  about 
because  of  heightened  stress.  But  it's  a  dan- 
gerous path  because  the  country  has  a 
choice — and  It  could  choose  repression." 

Talk  of  repression  in  one  form  or  another 
Is  widespread  today.  Radicals  mutter  about 
black  rebels  being  shunted  Into  concentra- 
tion camps — and  their  conversation  reflects 
a  real  element  of  fear,  not  just  agitators' 
hokum.  There  are  advocates  of  garrisoning 
the  ghettos  and  of  limiting  freedom  of  speech 
in  the  face  of  a  clear  and  present  danger. 
"What  is  remarkable,"  says  political  scientist 
James  Q.  Wilson.  "Is  that  there  has  not  yet 
emerged  a  McCarthy  of  race:  a  figure  with  a 
mass  audience  .  .  .  who  would  say  boldly  and 
demagogically  what  millions  of  people  are  al- 
ready thinking." 

Clearly,  many  Northern  whites  today  are 
thinking  of  repression — much  as  Southern 
segregationists  always  have.  Whether  their 
thoughts  will  ever  be  translated  into  politi- 
cal reality  Is  anybody's  guess.  But  American 
politics  Is  already  reflecting  their  mood — or, 
at  least,  the  politicians  are  telling  themselves 
that  they  are  reflecting  the  public  temper. 
Thev  are  probably  right.  Every  public  man 
feels  obliged  at  some  point  or  another  to  de- 
liver a  homily  about  the  Innate  kindness  or 
the  conscience  of  the  American  people,  but 
nearly  all  shake  their  heads  when  they  pon- 
der the  application  of  those  virtues  to  the 
current  racial  situation. 

After  a  spate  of  creative  activism,  the 
Johnson  Administration  has  turned  circum- 
spect about  the  Negro  problem.  Washington 
prefers  these  days  to  talk  about  the  racial 
question  In  terms  of  the  problems  of  the 
cities  or  of  the  poor — valid  enough  frame- 
works for  legislation  but  an  index  of  mood, 
too.  "Tou  have  to  have  a  sense  of  timing." 


says  one  Presidential  adviser.  "You  don't  go 
out  and  make  provocative  speeches  such  as 
•Where   are  we   going.  America?"  when  the 
country   is   deeply   resistant.   We   can't   tell 
them  to  hire  those  who  have  been  burning 
down  the  ghettos.  White  America  Is  fed  up." 
"The    President    has    made    enough    pro- 
nouncements," snaps  another  Administration 
topsider.  "H  you  want  to  know  what  hap- 
pened to  leadership,  I'll  tell  you.  We  lost  47 
Congressional  seats  In  1966— that  broke  the 
back."  The  Administration's  analysis  of  the 
Congressional  mood  Is  accurate  enough.  The 
Johnson  years  have  produced  a  torrent  of  so- 
cial legislation  unprecedented  since  the  De- 
pression— civil-rights  bills,  medicare,  aid  to 
education,  the  war  on  poverty,  urban  innova- 
tions like  model  cities— and  for  the  time  be- 
ing   Congress    has    had    enough.    Bitterness 
about  Negro  rioting  is  only  one  coefficient 
in  the  Congressional  equation.  The  war,  its 
concomitant  budget  deficit  and  the  pressure 
for  a  tax  Increase  have  heightened  resistance 
to  more  domestic  legislation.  And,  with  an 
election    year    coming    up.    Republicans    are 
intensifying  their   classic  objections  to  the 
burgeoning  Federal  bureaucracy. 
"You  can't  start  anything  in  Congress,  you've 
got  to  start  with  the  boss" 
That  Is  the  way  things  are.  Whether  they 
must  be  that  way  is  altogether  another  ques- 
tion.  "Today,  Pericles  couldn't  turn  things 
around  bv  an  exertion  of  leadership,"  says 
one  of  the  President's  Washington  defend- 
ers. But  his  critics  are  numerous  and  caustic. 
"If  Dwight  David  Eisenhower  had  met  the 
riots  of  this  summer  the  way  the  President 
did— with  the  Institution  of  a  study  and  the 
unleashing  of  prayer — the  liberal  community 
would    have    risen    in    a    body,"    observes 
Galbralth,     chairman     of     Americans     for 
Democratic   Action.   Grumbles   Congressman 
Convers:  "You  can't  start  anything  In  Con- 
gress.  You've  got   to  start   with   the   Boss." 
How  should  the  boss  act?  "I'd  identify  with 
the  problem  very  closely,"  says  one  big-city 
official.  "I'd  be  out  there  touring  the  ghettos 
all  across  the  country.  I'd  scream  and  kick 
and  veil  and  shatter  my  lance  in  Congress  a 
bit."    Massachusetts'    Edward    Brooke,    the 
Senate's    only    Negro    (and    a    Republican), 
concludes:    The  President  has  failed  miser- 
ably on  this.  He's  not  been  able  to  educate 
the  people  to  what  It's  all  about." 

So,  Inevitably,  the  buck  lands  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk — and  properly  stops  there.  Ques- 
tions of  national  will  ultimately  reduce 
themselves  to  a  President's  responsibility  to 
marshal  the  country's  resources  not  only  In 
terms  of  a  legislative  program  but  by  stimu- 
lating debate  and  ordering  national  priori- 
ties. "The  President,"  writes  historian  Hans 
Morgenthau,  "by  constitutional  arrangement 
and  political  tradition,  is  the  molder  of  the 
national  will,  the  educators  of  the  people, 
the  guardian  of  its  interests,  and  the  pro- 
tagonist of  its  Ideals.  The  President  Is  the 
incarnation  of  the  nation-ln-action;  when 
the  nation  wants  to  know  what  it  is  about, 
it  looks  to  the  President  to  find  out." 

When  the  country  looks  to  Lyndon  John- 
son these  days,  it  gains  the  Inescapable  Im- 
pression that  Vietnam  is  America's  top  pri- 
ority. Mr.  Johnson  uses  the  bully  pulpit  of 
the  Presidency  (not  to  mention  the  Rose 
Garden)  time  and  again  to  tell  a  painfully 
divided  nation  why  it  is  fighting  and  mtist 
continue  to  fight  in  Southeast  Asia.  No 
amount  of  resistance — and  It  is  growing — 
can  blunt  his  resolve.  Few  question  his  per- 
sonal resolve  on  the  Negro  problem  (he  Is, 
after  all,  the  President  who  proclaimed  "We 
Shall  Overcome!"  in  a  speech  three  years 
ago).  But  his  public  posture  here  projects 
none  of  the  sense  of  urgency  that  marks  his 
Vietnam  crusading. 

"I  used  to  think  we  could  afford  guns  and 
butter,  but  we're  not  even  getting  oleo" 
The  immediate  obstacle  to  an  all-out  as- 
sault on  the  problems  of  the  Negro  and  the 


poor  is  obviously  Vietnam.  The  President 
has  promised  guns  and  butter,  and  on  the 
White  House  scales,  the  butter  has  been 
substantial.  Indeed:  $16.6  billion  Is  in  new 
programs  for  the  poor  and  the  ghettos  from 
January  1964  through  June  1967,  a  budget 
request  of  $16.8  billion  for  fiscal  1968  alone. 
Yet,  somehow,  the  Impression  of  inadequacy 
prevails.  "I  used  to  feel  the  U.S.  could  afford 
both  guns  and  butter — but  we  aren't  even 
getting  oleo,"  gibes  Whitney  Young,  once 
the  President's  staunchest  admirer  among 
Negro  leaders,  now  having  second  thoughts. 
Young's  point  is  that  America's  No.  1  do- 
mestic problem — whether  It  Is  defined  as  the 
problem  of  the  Negro,  or  of  the  cities  or  of 
the  poor — deserves  the  same  priority  of  ur- 
gency as  Vietnam. 

Granting  It  that  virgency  wotild  be  a  sig- 
nificant first  step,  but  only  a  first  step.  True 
solutions  will  require  a  degree  of  sophistica- 
tion and  awareness  on  the  part  of  white  and 
black  Americans  far  beyond  the  current  pat- 
tern. It  will  reqtilre  a  heightened  sense  of 
responslblUty  among  blacks.  And,  for  whites, 
sacrifice,  too".  "It  is  a  delusion  to  presume 
that  the  self-interest  of  middle-class  Amer- 
icans links  them  with  the  needs  of  the  poor 
in  the  cities,"  Mayor  Hugh  Addonlzlo  of  riot- 
blooded  Newark  told  the  President's  riot  com- 
mission. "For  rising  expectatons  are  not  only 
a  part  of  ghetto  life,  but  a  part  of  American 
life.  Affluent  Americans  are  gripped  more  by 
the  need  to  buy  a  vacation  home,  a  sports 
car  for  their  college-bound  son  and  a  second 
color  television  set  than  they  are  with  sharing 
their  affluence  with  the  jKXJr."  But  more 
sharing  there  will  have  to  be. 

Fuller  understanding  of  the  realities  of 
Negro  life,  the  role  of  Jobs,  housing,  wel- 
fare and  education,  the  Negro's  responsi- 
bility for  bootstrap  effort  and  the  private 
sector's  responsibility  to  provide  those  boot- 
straps— crucial  aspects  of  the  over-all  prob- 
lem examined  on  the  following  pages — is 
Imperative.  So  Is  the  necessity  to  modify 
some  of  America's  cherished  self -conceptions. 
"Equality  of  opportunity"  will  have  to  be 
redefined — as  Lyndon  Johnson  did  in  his 
speech  at  Howard  University  on  Jtme  4.  1965: 
"Not  just  equality  as  a  right  and  a  theory,  but 
equality  as  a  fact  and  as  a  result."  To  pro- 
duce those  results  is  going  to  reqvilre  a 
comprehensive  effort  unparalleled  In  the 
American  experience — acceptance  of  more 
government  activism  on  aU  levels,  of  the  so- 
cial responsibilities  of  business  and  philan- 
thropy, of  sustained  subsidization  and  quite 
possibly  even  of  the  appUcatlon  of  quotas 
limiting  the  number  of  Negroes  In  neighbor- 
hoods and  schools  to  insure  enduring  inte- 
gration. In  short,  homefront  America  must 
begin  seriously  thinking  about  the  unthink- 
able: how  genuinely  to  asslmUate  its  black 
minority. 

A  handful  of  planners  has  already  under- 
taken the  assignment.  One  of  the  most  pro- 
vocative is  bow-tied,  36-year-old  Anthony 
Downs  of  Chicago,  a  constiltant  to  the  Rand 
Corp  ,  and  to  several  Washington  agencies, 
including  the  President's  riot  commission. 
Downs  has  war-gamed  the  future  of  Amer- 
ican ghettos,  refining  the  available  ap- 
proaches to  "strategies  and  projecting  them 
to  their  logical  conclvasions.  The  outlook  Is 
grim.  Downs  feels,  unless  radical  new  ap- 
proaches are  taken.  He  points  out.  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  nation's  ghettos  are  growing 
by  480.000  to  560.000  Negroes  a  year:  noth- 
ing that  Federal,  state  or  local  authorities 
are  doing,  says  Downs,  is  checking  the  trends 
that  concentrate  poor  blacks  In  the  central 
cities  and  more  aflSuent  whites  In  the  sub- 
urbs. Any  program  that  significantly  im- 
proves life  in  the  ghettos  •will  only  draw 
more  poor  Negroes  to  the  central  cities — 
and  Intensify  the  social  pressures — unless  it 
Is  accompanied  by  a  parallel  effort  to  dis- 
perse Negroes  to  other  parts  of  the  cities 
and  the  suburbs. 
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Each  week,  three  Chicago  blocks  tip  from 
mostly  tehite  to  mostly  black 
And  dispersal,  he  believes  requires  more 
than  fair  housing  laws.  Numerous  states  and 
localities  already  have  fair-housing  laws, 
but.  Downs  points  out,  they  have  not  really 
helped  disperse  the  black  population.  Part 
of  the  reason  is  what  Downs  calls  his  "Law 
of  Cultural  Dominance."  Simply  put, 
Downs'  law  holds  that  middle-class  and 
working-class  whites  are  concerned  not  with 
maintaining  racial  purity  in  their  neighbor- 
hoods and  institutions  but  with  setting  the 
tone.  Whites  fear  that  large  numbers  of  Ne- 
groes may  change  that  tone.  Thus,  he  be- 
lieves, once  the  Negro  population  In  a 
neighborhood  or  apartment  house  or  school 
approaches  half,  whites  feel  they  have  lost 
control.  Even  If  the  existing  white  residents 
hold  on,  new  whites  fall  to  fill  the  natural 
vacancies  that  crop  up — and  the  neighbor- 
hood rapidly  turns  all  black.  In  Chicago,  he 
reports  nearly  three  blocks  a  week  are 
changing  from  predominantly  white  to  pre- 
dominantly black. 

In  Downs'  view,  some  sort  of  quota  sys- 
tem may  well  be  needed  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  Negroes  in  city  and  suburban  neigh- 
borhoods to  assure  white  residents  and  pro- 
spective residents  that  the  neighborhood  will 
remain  Integrated.  Beyond  that,  dispersal  to 
the  suburbs  must  be  undertaken  across  the 
board;  otherwise,  those  suburbs  that  admit 
Negroes  while  others  remain  closed  will  turn 
Into  new  ghettos.  And  subsidies  of  some  sort, 
says  Downs,  would  have  to  be  devised  to 
enable  the  already  cost-strapped  suburbs  to 
accept  new  Negro  residents  and  give  them 
the  social  services  they  need. 

Few — Including  Downs — think  that  the 
kind  of  comprehensive  dispersal  system  he 
envisages  will  be  adopted  in  America.  An- 
other Rand  Corp.,  analyst,  in  fact,  projects  a 
kind  of  'natural  apartheid"  for  the  next  few 
generations  with  the  concentration  of  blacks 
In  the  cities  Intensifying  the  exodus  of 
white  residents  and  businesses.  This  futurist 
foresees  an  ominous  era  of  black-white  ten- 
sions peaking  in  the  19808  as  Negroes 
achieve  Increasing  control  of  city  govern- 
menta — as  they  now  have  In  Cleveland  and 
Gary.  Once  they  hold  these  levers  of  power, 
he  says,  the  blacks — as  the  Irish  and  Ital- 
ians before  them — will  finally  gain  their  po- 
litical goals  and  social  acceptability.  But  It 
will  be  40  years,  the  Rand  man  feels,  before 
the  Integrated  city  ceuq  begin  to  be  glimpsed. 
The  futurists'  predictions  may  be  either 
too  pat  or  too  peoclmlstic.  But  they  are  a  use- 
ful index  of  the  staggering  dimensions  of  the 
racial  problem  facing  the  nation  today.  And 
the  prospects  In  the  melancholy  racial  cli- 
mate of  autximn  1967  are  not  promising.  The 
hard  fact  la  that  whites  have  yet  to  show 
their  commitment  to  social  Justice  for  the 
Negro.  And  Negroes,  out  of  a  deepening  de- 
spair that  whites  ever  will  do  so,  are  falling 
more  and  more  Into  a  mood  of  angry  disillu- 
sion called  "thinking  black." 
rBiNXCc  black:  in  th«  B«STrvK  criY  ghet- 
tos, A  NEW  SENSE  OF  FKIDE,  AND  AN  IMPA- 
TIXNCE  FOR  POWEX 

"Thinking  black"  Is  Huey  Newton  and  his 
rage — a  rage  so  blinding  he  can  look  on  white 
America  comfortably  only  through  the  croes 
hatrs  of  a  gun.  "Qims  are  very,  very  political," 
says  Newton,  the  25-yeax-old  "defense  min- 
ister" of  an  Oakland,  Calif.,  Negro  splinter 
group  called  the  Black  Panther  Party  for 
Self  Defense.  "A  gun  makes  me  immediately 
equal  to  anyone  In  the  world."  Not  quite. 
Before  dawn  one  October  morning,  Newton 
staggered  Into  an  Oakland  hospital,  clutch- 
ing at  a  hole  in  his  belly.  Behind  him  lay 
two  cops  who  had  rousted  him  out  of  his  car 
for  a  routine  stop-and-frisk.  One  was  dead, 
the  other  wounded.  Newton — hUnBelf  hit  In 
the  exchange — was  charged  with  both  shoot- 
ings. 

"Thinking  black"  is  the  kids  with  their 


"natural"  coLfs  and  their  Afro  clothes  and 
their  lessons  In  Swahlll,  taking  a  Joy  In  black- 
ness as  exaggerated  as  the  shame  of  blackness 
has  always  been  In  white  America.  It  Is  the 
young  elders  of  CORE — a  mostly  white  and 
mlUtantly  Integratlonlst  group  scarcely  three 
years  ago — studying  a  map  of  Indonesia  and 
pondering  quite  seriously  whether  America's 
urban  ghettos,  too,  can  be  forged  Into  an 
independent  "Islemd  republic."  It  is  the 
reverie  of  tall,  angular  civil-rights  lawyer 
Howard  Moore,  35,  stepping  off  a  plane  In  Dar 
es  Salaam,  telling  a  traveling  companion, 
"This  Is  It,  I'm  home,  baby" — and  sustaining 
himself  back  in  the  U.S.  on  the  dream  that 
he  will  someday  repatriate  to  the  motherland. 

And  "thinking  black"  Is  a  perfectly  reason- 
able sort  like  Donald  R.  Hopkins  going  to 
bed  one  night  a  Negro  and  waking  up  the 
next  morning  a  black  man.  Hopkins,  at  30. 
Is  making  it:  he  is  assistant  to  the  executive 
vice  chancellor  at  Berkeley.  But  making  it. 
for  Increasing  numbers  of  the  middle-class 
Negro  young,  no  longer  means  taking  flight 
from  the  problems  of  the  black  poor.  Hopkins 
is  not  Interested  in  guns  or  costumes  or  going 
back  to  Africa.  But  he  has  come  to  believe 
that  Negroes  must  separate  In  spirit  before 
they  can  integrate  In  fact — that  they  must 
break  their  old  ties  of  dependency  on  whites, 
develop  political  and  economic  sinew  of  their 
own  and  then  move  for  integration  as  a 
"coalescence  of  equals."  This  view  seems  to 
frighten  whites  only  when  It  Is  advertised 
as  "black  power" — a  label  the  new  black 
thinkers  nonetheless  heartily  accept.  "I've 
seen  my  wife  come  home  crying  because  of 
the  police  stopping  her  on  the  street  and 
asking  her  If  she's  a  prostitute,"  says  an  Indi- 
anapolis poverty  worker.  "As  a  human  being. 
I  believe  in  human  power.  But  as  a  black 
man,  I  have  to  believe  in  black  power  because 
I've  lived  under  white  power  too  long." 

Thinking  black  today  remains  more  style 
than  substance,  more  mood  than  program — 
but  It  commands  white  America's  attention 
simply  because  It  is  so  pervasively  there. 
Whether  or  not  It  is  the  majority  view  is 
neither  measurable  nor  relevant:  it  is  the 
operative  mood  of  both  the  alienated  ghetto 
young  who  make  riots  and  the  new  Negro 
leaders  who  Increasingly  shape  the  public 
discourse  about  what  is  to  be  done, 

"To  think  black  is  to  say  I'm  going  to  save 
myself" 

The  first  premise  of  thinking  black  is  that 
America  is  after  all  a  racist  society — a  Judg- 
ment that  may  not  do  Justice  to  the  white 
man's  motives  but  certainly  describes  the 
result.  "We  all  grew  up  with  the  feeling  that 
somehow  Mr,  Charley  was  going:  to  save 
us — a  'rescue  fantasy,'  in  psychoanalytic 
terms,"  say  Dr.  Price  M  Cobbs.  a  San  Fran- 
cisco Negro  psychiatrist.  "To  think  white  Is  to 
say  that  my  salvation  is  going  to  be  Mr, 
Charley,  To  think  black  is  to  say  I'm  the  only 
one  who  Is  going  to  save  myself," 

Out  of  that  sense  of  disillusion  comes  a 
growing  cynicism  about  anything,  however 
earnestly  well-intentioned,  that  the  white 
man  tries  to  do — and  a  surprisingly  wide- 
spread conviction  that  Negroes  may  end  up 
in  concentration  camps  or  even  gas  cham- 
bers. In  so  strained  a  climate,  honky-baitlng 
becomes  common  currency,  violence  at  least 
legitimate  and  possibly  desirable.  The  old 
leaders  are  neutralized;  so  despondent  Is 
their  mood,  indeed,  that  Roy  Wllklns,  Whit- 
ney Young  and  Martin  Luther  King  quite 
seriously  contemplated  announcing  this 
autumn  that  they  would  quit  their  civil - 
rights  command  posts  In  six  months  unless 
something  Is  done.  Into  their  place  come  the 
new  leaders,  most  of  them  young,  some  of 
them  mad,  others  quite  lucidly  sane — and 
all  of  them  united  on  the  point  that  black 
pride  and  black  power  in  some  form  are  the 
absolute  prerequisites  for  black  equality. 
And  the  new  leaders,  unlike  the  old,  can 
speak  to  the  angry,  alienated  ghetto  under- 
class. 


The  new  mood  need  not  necessarily  prove 
destructive — unless  white  America  wills  It  so. 
Whites  must  first  recognize  the  Negro's  ter- 
rible necessity  to  assert  himself,  to  claim 
his  manhood,  to  feel  a  sense  of  power  over  the 
ordering  of  his  own  destiny.  He  has  already 
discovered  the  power  to  disrupt.  He  will  even- 
tually come  Into  political  power  In  the  na- 
tion's great  cities,  as  the  election  of  black 
mayors  In  Cleveland  and  Gary  clearly  sig- 
naled. And  he  has  made  some  beginnings  at 
developing  economic  power  out  of  his  own 
fragile  resources.  He  recognizes  that  he  will 
still  need  help  from  whites,  but  he  wants  to 
bargain,  not  beg,  for  It  and  he  wants  a  real 
voice  In  determining  what  sort  of  help  it 
will  be.  What  he  is  after  Is  no  mystery  at  all: 
the  affluence  and  the  freedom  of  movement 
that  most  whites  enjoy.  What  he  does  not 
want  is  the  old  paternalism.  "No  matter  how 
benevolent  you  are,  you  are  still  benevolent," 
says  Karl  Gregory,  an  economics  professor 
at  Detroit's  Wayne  State  University  and  an 
avowed  militant.  ".  .  .  I'd  rather  make  my 
own  mistakes." 

The  spread  of  "black  consciousness"  ought 
to  surprise  no  one:  the  Negro  In  America  has 
never  been  permitted  the  luxury  of  forget- 
ting that  he  was  black.  He  was  ripped  out  of 
the  prellterate  culture  of  Africa,  shipped  to 
America  In  chains,  emancipated  from  slavery 
at  last  to  become  not  quite  a  free  man  but 
a  member  of  a  lower  caste.  He  still  tilled  the 
white  man's  fields  and  tended  the  white 
man's  kitchen;  he  was  still  punished  for 
assertlveness  and  rewarded  for  servility;  he 
was  rather  expected  to  be  dependent  on  the 
white  man's  largesse,  and  he  was  permitted 
a  sort  of  easy  violence  and  easier  sexuality — 
all,  of  course,  on  the  reservation. 

What  the  rural  South  had  begun,  the 
urban  North  completed.  The  black  diaspora 
began  In  the  late  nineteenth  century, 
burgeoned  In  the  twentieth,  hit  floodtlde 
during  two  world  wars.  The  Negro  population 
as  late  as  1940,  was  three-fourths  Southern 
and  mostly  rural;  today,  nearly  half  the  na- 
tion's 22  million  blacks  live  In  the  North 
and  two-thirds  are  clotted  in  and  around  the 
nation's  cities.  And  they  came  to  the  cities 
a  peasant  class,  with  nothing  more  than  the 
muscle  of  their  backs  and  the  impossible 
dreams  In  their  heads. 

The  cities,  of  course,  have  cheated  the 
black  man's  hopes.  But  myths  die  hard,  and 
the  myth  that  the  urban  North  Is  the  prom- 
ised land  Is  not  dead  yet.  Whites  commonly 
assume  that  the  North's  higher  welfare  rates 
are  the  central  attraction — the  sort  of  utterly 
logical  and  utterly  narrow  judgment  that 
comes  from  reading  bar  graphs  too  literally. 
Anything  looks  better  to  Negroes  who  live  In 
unpalnted  shacks  papered  over  Inside  to 
keep  the  wind  out,  who  sleep  three,  four  or 
five  to  a  pallet  made  of  a  fertilizer  sack 
stuffed  with  raw  cotton,  who  sustain  them- 
selves and  their  kids  on  a  diet  of  grits  and 
beans  and  rice.  And  many  Negroes  still 
Imagine  that  the  rainbow  ends  In  Memphis 
or  Chicago  or  Newark;  It  Is  not  the  welfare 
statistics  who  write  home.  "All  the  boys 
hear  all  this  talk  about  Up  North  and  they 
Just  take  off."  says  17-year-old  Arthella 
Hulett,  a  farm  boy  In  Alabama's  Lowndes 
County.  "All  the  money  Is  Up  North.  There 
Just  ain't  no  money  here." 

"The  ghettos  in  America  are  like  the  native 
reserves  in  South  Africa" 

The  riots  and  the  grievances  they  revealed 
may  at  last  have  fractured  the  myth :  the  flow 
of  migrants  Into  Watts  has  ebbed  from  1,000 
a  month  before  the  holocaust  there  to  400 
a  month  since.  Yet  still  the  trek  goes  on. 
until  this  autumn,  Velma  Hatcher.  19,  had 
a  $50-a-week  Job  at  a  small  raincoat  factory 
In  Selma— enough  to  live  on  and  even  to 
squeeze  out  the  payments  on  a  shiny  new 
yellow  Camaro.  But  the  plant's  mostly  Negro 
work  force,  'Velma  among  them,  went  on 
strike,  and   the  company  brought   in   non- 
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union  replacements.  There  was  nothing  else 
available  In  Selma;  there  was  the  car  she 
wanted  desperately  to  keep;  there  were  the 
letters  home  from  a  cousin  In  Flint,  Mich., 
about  the  easy,  high-wage  Jobs  In  the  auto 
industry.  And  so.  one  teary  October  morning, 
Velma  packed  up,  soothed  her  mother  ("Soon 
as  I  pay  for  my  car  I  be  back  home")  and 
pointed  North.  "Velma  didn't  want  to  go 
North."  her  mother  says,  "but  she  didn't 
have  no  choice.  She's  tried  lots  of  places  up 
there,  but  she  ain't  had  no  luck  yet.  She  wish 
Bhe  were  back  here,  I  know." 

The  story  Is  repeated  countless  Umes:  the 
rainbow  ends  In  a  ghetto  hopelessly  mired 
in  the  culture  of  poverty  and  the  pervasive 
climate    of    failure.    Most    high-wage    Jobs, 
where  they  are  available  to  Negroes  at  all, 
are  for  people  with  high-school  diplomas  and 
marketable  skills,  not  Southern  farm  hands 
or  Northern  dropouts.  So  demoralized  are  the 
ghetto    schools    that    It    scarcely    matters 
whether  a  student  quits  (as  perhaps  half  do) 
or  sticks  through  till  graduation;    half  the 
Job  applicants  at  a  hiring  center  In  Boston's 
Rozbury   ghetto  have   at   least   some   high- 
school  education,  but   the   average   reading 
level  is  fourth  grade.  Most  galling  of  all  is 
the  ghetto  Itself — a  monochromatic  preserve 
which,   as   the   Negro   psychologist   Kenneth 
Clark  notes,  makes  It  brutally  plain  to  the 
black  man  how  little  his  society  values  him. 
His  housing  Is  old,  crumbling,  rat-ridden, 
so    desperately    overcrowded    that — at    the 
density  rate  of  parts  of  Harlem — the  entire 
U.S.  population  could  be  squeezed  into  three 
of  New  York  City's  five  boroughs.  Garbage 
festers  uncollected  on  the  sidewalks;   build- 
ing codes  go  unenforced;  the  streets  are  not 
even  paved  In  parts  of  Houston's  black  quar- 
ter. "The   ghettos   In   America   are   like   the 
native  reserves  In  South  Africa,"  says  Ralph 
Bunche.  "They  symbolize  the  Negro  as  unac- 
ceptable, Inferior  and  therefore  kept  apart." 
They  symbolize  his  powerlessness  as  well. 
Very   nearly   everything   In   the   ghetto — Its 
tenements,   its  stores,   its   politics,   even   Its 
brothels  and  Its  ntunbers  banks — are  owned 
by  whites  downtown.  Symbols  of  power  be- 
come fiercely  Important:  few  whites  under- 
stand the  hurt  Negroes  feel  when,  whatever 
the  merits  of  the  case,  an  Adam  Powell  is  ex- 
pelled from  Congress  or  a  Muhammad  All  is 
stripped  of  his  heavyweight  crown. 

And  casual  slights  become  traiunatlc.  Once, 
on  a  visit  to  Watts.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  tried 
to  strike  up  a  talk  with  two  baleful  youths  In 
Malcolm  X  sweatshirts.  "They  finally  began 
to  talk,"  Bobby  recotints,  "how  they  lived, 
why  they  hated  white  people.  The  garbage  on 
the  streets  which  was  never  picked  up.  One 
lived  with  his  mother,  he  was  19,  he  decided 
to  complain  to  the  department  of  sanita- 
tion. .  .  .  They  said,  'How  old  are  you?"  When 
he  told  them  19,  they  said  you  have  to  be  21 
to  complain.  He  told  me,  'You  can  draft  me 
and  send  me  to  Vietnam  but  I  can't  complain 
herel'  The  hatred  left  his  face  and  you  could 
see  the  hurt — what  we'd  done  to  him." 

And  finally  everything  crtunbles.  A  bottle  of 
muscatel  becomes  an  anesthetic,  narcotics  a 
refuge,  casual  sexuality  and  violence  the  twin 
proofs  of  manhood  for  Negroes  who  cannot 
furnish  the  customary  evidence:  the  ability 
to  provide  for  a  wife  and  children.  Families 
break  up.  Illegitimacy  becomes  a  norm:  half 
of  Harlem's  babies  last  year  were  born  out  of 
wedlock.  Welfare  dependency  grows:  six 
Negro  children  In  ten  subsist  at  least  part  of 
their  lives  on  the  dole.  Failure  becomes  a  self- 
fulfllllng  prophecy:  men  wander  aimlessly 
from  one  dead-end.  low-wage  Job  to  another, 
quitting  on  the  flimsiest  real  or  Imagined 
provocation  since  they  expect  to  be  fired  any- 
way. Crime  proUferates.  most  of  It  directed  at 
other  Negroes.  Arrest  records  are  cheaply 
accumulated,  dearly  lived  down.  Police  and 
Negroes  look  on  one  another  with  mutual 
paranoia;  cope  often  see  Negroes  as  innately 
amoral,  and  Negroes  commonly  view  cops  as 
headknocklng  bullyboys. 


"Sure,  I'll  be  workin'  tomorrow  .  .  .  A  man 
got  a  right  to  hurt,  ain't  he?" 
In  the  end,  says  anthropologist  ElUot  Ue- 
bow  In  a  brilliant  study  based  on  a  year-long 
Uve-ln  on  a  Washington  ghetto  street  cor- 
ner,* a  man's  wife  and  children  can  become  a 
synibol  of  his  own  failure  as  a  man— and  the 
easy,  transient  camaraderie  the  corner  be- 
comes an  irresistible  lure.  At  the  moment  he 
submits,  says  Llebow,  "he  comes  into  his  full 
Inheritance  bequeathed  him  by  his  parents, 
teachers,  employers  and  society  at  large.  This 
is  the  step  Into  failure  from  which  few  If  any 
return,  and  It  Is  at  this  point  that  the  rest  of 
society  can  wring  Its  hands  or  rejoice  In  the 
certain  knowledge  that  he  has  ended  up  pre- 
cisely as  they  had  predicted  he  would." 

For  the   comer  is  only  a  way  station  on 
the  Journey  to  the  end  of  the  line.  At  17. 
Gary  Robinson  and  nineteen  other  boys  from 
his  Harlem  block  Joined  the  Air  Force,  and 
he  has  tried  to  keep  tabs  on  them  ever  since. 
One  beat  his  child  to  death  vrith  a  shoe  and 
was  executed.  Others  have  died  of  narcotic 
poisoning,  or  gone  to  prison  on  charges  rang- 
ing from  mugging  to  murder,  or  simply  van- 
ished. Onlv  five  are  still  In  society:  two  cops, 
a  doorman,  a  hustler  and  Robinson  himself. 
Today,    a  cool,    trim   and   handsome   young 
man  of  32,  Robinson  Is  a  poverty  worker  in 
Boston,  trying  to  place  the  ghetto  poor  in 
Jobs  or  Job  training.  Sometimes  his  wards  fall 
him;  one  of  them,  a  man  newly  lined  up  for 
a  hot-house  Job,  shufBed  across  Robinson's 
path    one    morning,    generously    nursing    a 
toothache   with    muscat   wine    and   offering 
amiably,  "Sure,  I'll  be  workin'  tomorrow  .  .  . 
A  man's  got  a  right  to  do  a  little  hurtln', 
ain't  he?"  And  Robinson  does  not  get  angry, 
because  he  looks  at  them  and  sees  his  own 
past:  running  with  a  teen  gang  at  12,  puffing 
pot  at   13,  doing  28  days  in  The  Tombs  at 
23  for  possession  of  marijuana.  His  mother 
came  to  see  him  in  Jail  and  cried,  and  Robin- 
son   decided    to    go    straight.    And    now    he 
agrees:  "A  black  man's  got  a  right  to  hurt." 
"Malcolm  X  said  things  we  all  felt  but  were 
afraid  to  say" 
The  marvel  is  not  so  much  that  so  many 
are  destroyed  as  that  so  many  escape  destruc- 
tion. Decades  of  striving  have  produced  an 
authentic  black  middle  class,  stable,  growing 
fast,  a  shade  more  cautious  in  Its  life  style 
even  than  Its  white  counterparts.  There  Is  a 
note  of  comfort  In  a  new  government  report 
revealing  that  28  per  cent  of  the  nation's  non- 
white  families  now  earn  more  than  »7,000  a 
year — better  than  double  the  1960  figure — 
and   that   151,000  families  crossed   the   line 
out  of  poverty  last  year. 

But  the  figures  also  show  a  dangerously 
widening  breach  between  the  emergent  mid- 
dle class  and  the  hard-core  ghetto  poor  whose 
lot:  by  nearly  every  measure.  Is  either  stag- 
nating or  getting  worse.  A  Labor  Department 
study  of  ten  of  the  nation's  worst  slums 
found  one  Negro  In  three  either  Jobless  or 
earning  too  little  to  live  on — a  statistic  that 
makes  even  the  official  unemployment  rate 
of  9.3  per  cent  for  slum  Negroes  sound  al- 
most cheery.  And  so  the  Negro  underclass 
grows  larger  and  more  dangerous.  Its  prob- 
lems 80  stubbornly  Intractable  to  conven- 
tional cures  that — according  to  the  Labor 
study— no  conceivable  amount  of  economic 
growth  could  "stir  these  backwaters." 

Yet  crisis  has  set  a  countertrend  In  motion. 
A  community  that  feels  Itself  beleaguered 
t€nds  to  unite.  Black  America  today  feels 
beleaguered,  and,  for  a  trend-making  minor- 
ity among  its  middle-class  Intelligentsia,  the 
unity  of  race  Is  proving  hardier  than  the 
divisions  of  class.  "All  the  middle-class 
Negro's  efforts  are  pointed  to  success  In  the 
white  society,"  a  Detroit  militant  says  hap- 
pily. "But  as  the  black  giant  awakens,  he 
has    trouble    with    his    identification    with 


whites  as  weU  as  with  hU  blackness.  For 
the  first  time,  there  is  something  pulling 
at  the  other  end." 

A  college-bred,   combat-weary  clvH-rlghts 
kid  named  Stokely  Carmlchael  signaled  the 
trend  the  day  when— without  knowing  quite 
what    he    meant — he    first    whooped    "black 
power!"  on  the  1966  Meredith  March  through 
Mississippi.   The   Stokely   set  has  wandered 
since  Into  a  destructive  and  finally  suicidal 
revanchlsm  that   glories  In  violence   (or  at 
least  the  rhetoric  of  violence) ,  But  they  have 
left  behind   a   whole  Stokely   generation  In 
the  colleges:   even  Ivy  campuses  have  their 
own  black-conscious  Afro-American  student 
organizations,  and  San  Francisco  State — un- 
der pressure  from  its  Black  Student  Union- 
has  latelv  agreed  to  offer  a  fifteen-unit  pro- 
gram of  '"black  studies,"  Now.  thinking  black, 
a  phenomenon  of  the  rebellious  young,  has 
begun  spreading  across  the  generation  gap. 
Suddenlv,    the    disaffected    poor    and    the 
middle-class  militants   have  discovered   not 
only  a  common  color  but  a  common  private 
rage  at  the  condition  of  being  colored.  They 
have,  moreover,  discovered  a  common  hero: 
not  an  asslmllatlonist  like  Young  or  Wllklns 
or  King  but  a  radical  separatist  who  chose 
to  call  hUnself  Malcolm  X.  Malcolm  was  a 
lean,   coffee-colored   ex-con   who   found   his 
private  salvation  in  publicly  and  mercilessly 
excoriating  white  America.  His  Muslim  faith 
was  exotic,  his  demand  for  a  separate  state 
improbable.    But   what   he    said — and   what 
Stokely  and  Rap   Brown   have  said   since — 
was  not  nearly  so  Important  as  the  fact  that 
he  said  It,  "Malcolm  said  the  things  that  we 
all  felt  but  were  afraid  to  say."  says  Lawrence 
Harrison,  44,  a  psychology  professor  at  San 
Francisco  State.  "Once  it  became  open,  most 
of   us   dared   to   say   them,   too."    His  death 
completed  his  apotheosis:  his  image  is  worn 
on  sweatshirts  and  lapel  pins   ("Our  Black 
Shining  Prince"),  his  autobiography  is  read 
like  scripture,  and — though  three  Black  Mus- 
lims were  convicted  of  his  murder — the  real 
assassins  are  somehow  supposed  to  have  been 
whites. 


•  "Tally's  Comer,"  by  Elliot  Llebow,  Uttle, 
Brown.  $5.95, 


"/  hated  the  word  they  printed  in  Wg,  letters 
across  my  folder:  c-o-l-o-r-e-d" 
And  suddenly  the  question  of  Identity  has 
become  compelllngly  important.  Since  white 
America    seems    unready    to    assimilate    the 
black,   the   new  black-conscious  leaders  re- 
spond by  rejecting  white  America.  Even  the 
term  "black"  has  become  a  badge  of  honor 
instead  of  the  fighting  word  It  always  was 
In  a  society  whose  everyday  vocabulary  In- 
cludes  "blackmail,"   "blacklist"   and   "black 
day."  The  rise  of   the  new  African  nations 
was   a   revelation   for   Negroes   weaned,   like 
whites,   on  "Little   Black   Sambo"   and   car- 
toons of  natives  stewing  missionaries  In  iron 
pots.  "Suddenly  it  wasn't  all  Tarzan  and  Jane 
flying  through  the  trees  the  way  we'd  been 
taught  Africa  was,"  says  John  Torlan.  30,  a 
Washington   poverty   worker.   "Suddenly   we 
found  that  these  people  were  talking  about 
independence."  The  Negro  was  searching  for 
a  past  he  could  be  proud  of;  the  new  Africa 
had  handed  him  one.  and  a  future  to  boot. 
The  revolt  of  black  consciousness  struck 
at  the  old  stereotypes  as  well.  "The  Negro  now 
Isn't   the   bubble-eyed,   buck-toothed   clown 
who  was  only  good  at  stealing  chickens  and 
tap-dancing  on  a  barrel  by  the  docks  the  way 
they  always  showed  us  we  were  In  the  mov- 
ies,'"' says  the  Rev.  Arthur  Brazier,  director 
of  the  militant  Woodlawn  Organization  on 
Chicago's    South   Side     "I   would    see   those 
movies  in  the  Army  in  World  War  n  and  I 
hated  It,  and  I  hated  being  segregated  in  that 
Army,  and  I  hated  the  word  they  printed  in 
big      letters      across      my      record      folder: 
'c-o-l-o-r-e-d'."   So  bubble  eyes  and  buck- 
teeth  are  out.  Natural  hair  Is  In.  Skin  Ught- 
eners    are   out,    "Soul   food"   is   In.    ("When 
black  consciousness  takes  over,"  says  Finley 
Campbell,  an  English  Instructor  at  Atlanta's 
Morehouse  College,  "you  eat   your  chltlin's 
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with  an  air  of  ceremony  .  .  .  When  you  sit 
down  to  take  tea,  you  are  losing  your  Iden- 
tity. Tea  Is  not  your  bag.  man.")  And  Inte- 
gration, at  least  for  now.  Is  out.  A  Rochester 
action  group  was  born  two  years  ago  as 
'•Freedom.  Integration,  God.  Honor — Today"; 
the  acronym  flght  U  still  the  same,  but  the 
"I"  stands  for  "Independence"  instead  of 
"Integration  " 

There  Is.  of  course,  a  defensive  undertone 
In  all  this — an  almost  too  strenuous  celebra- 
tion of  blackness  that  sounds  sometimes  as  If 
the  practitioners  of  thinking  black  are 
moetly  trying  to  persuade  themselves.  A  race 
that  has  been  enslaved  for  two  and  a  half 
oentxorlee  and  held  apart  as  inferior  for  a 
century  more  can  hardly  escape  without  be- 
ginning to  doubt  Itself.  Psychologist  Clark, 
for  one,  calls  the  black-power  movement  a 
"shoddy  moral  product  disguised  In  the 
gaudy  package  of  racial  mlUtance."  and  he 
thinks  It  represents  partly  a  genuine  Negro 
fear  of  moving  outside  the  'pathetically  pro- 
tective" walls  of  segregation. 

Yet  others  believe  that  the  Negro  will  never 
reach  the  mainstream  unless  he  first  attains 
a  pride  in  blackness — and  develops  efifectlve 
black  power.  The  path  Is  seeded  with  booby 
traps;  it  has  led  some  few  to  the  folly  of  vio- 
lence for  its  own  therapeutic  sake,  others 
Into  the  self-indulgent  satisfactions  of 
merely  announcing  that  honkies  are  bad  and 
black  Is  beautiful,  others  sUll  Into  fantasies 
of  retreat  Into  pastoral  black  kibbutzim  or 
separate  black  states.  But  thinking  black  Is 
by  no  means  the  monopoly  of  fantasts  or 
fools.  "The  search  for  Identity  Is  growing  up," 
says  Movement  Intellectual  Bayard  Rustln, 
who  paased  through  his  own  black  period 
years  ago.  "It  wlU  be  partly  painful  and 
partly  foolish.  But  the  moment  the  society 
restores  the  Negro's  faith  and  hope  that 
something  will  change,  the  sense  of  self- 
prtde  will  fall  Into  place.  Most  of  the  kook- 
InesB  Is  a  reaction  to  not  being  accepted: 
'You  don't  want  me.  OK,  well,  let  me  tell 
you.  I  don't  want  you.  your  hair,  your  food 
or  nothln'  to  do  with  you'." 

"Black  power"  may  meaii  guns  to  Bap 
Brown,  guerrilla  war  to  Stokley  Carmlchael. 
or  bricks  and  flrebombs  to  the  "do-rag  na- 
tionalists"— the  angry  street-comer  kids  with 
their  processed  hair  done  up  In  black  rags. 
But,  to  a  new  breed  of  Negro  politician  It  la 
simply  a  statement  of  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter. White  America,  they  argue,  Is  not  ready 
to  break  up  the  ghettos — and  the  ghettoa 
SMicordingly  will,  at  some  not  too  distant  fu- 
ture day,  run  the  politics  of  the  cities.  "We 
can  have  an  Impact  In  the  cities  out  of  pro- 
portion to  our  numbers,"  says  Detroit's 
Democratic  Congressman  John  Conyers. 
".  .  .  Through  circumstances  that  we  reject, 
ironically,  nearly  every  big  city  Is  turning 
black."  The  question  Is  whether  whites  will 
learn  to  live  with  that  political  fact,  aa 
Negroes  have  been  forced  to. 
"/  can't  loae  by  rioting.  Done  lost.  Been  lost. 
Oonna  be  lost  »ome  more." 

And  whites  In  good  measure  hold  the  key 
to  whether  the  new  black  mood  will  prove  In 
the  end  to  have  been  a  painful  period  of 
transition  Into  the  mainstream — or  a  signal 
of  the  anal  destruction  of  the  American 
dream.  There  Is  a  special  polgnance  In  the 
current  state  of  the  elders  of  the  Movement. 
But  a  society  that  now  says  It  will  not  re- 
ward rioters  has  not  rewarded  the  "responsi- 
ble" leadership  either.  The  nihilists  who  so 
easily  command  the  television  time  dismiss 
the  Kings,  the  Youngs  and  the  Wllklnses  as 
"Uncle  Toms";  the  charge  Is  tragically 
wrong,  but  the  old  leaders  cannot  prove  It 
unipun  they  can  deliver.  Now,  even  In  the 
time  of  thinking  black,  there  la  opportunity — 
If  whites  seize  It.  The  wUl  to  self-help  has 
never  been  stronger.  Only  the  IrraUonallsta 
Imagine  that  progress  can  be  achieved  with- 
out white  help.  But  help  Is  unlikely  to  work. 


In  the  new  climate,  unless  Negroes  feel  they 
have  a  measure  of  control. 

Thus  there  Is  both  promise  and  peril  In 
the  new  mood.  If  Its  origin  Is  pessimism  and 
its  cutting  edge  antl-whlte.  it  still  reflects 
a  rising  Negro  pride,  assertlveness  and  Ini- 
tiative. Thinking  black  will  often  be  abrasive, 
sometimes  disruptive.  But  the  abrasions  and 
the  disruptions  should  diminish  If  white 
America  can  see  beyond  Its  incendiary  ex- 
cesses. For  the  truth  Is  that  the  Negro  wants 
what  he  has  always  wanted:  decent  homes. 
Jobs  and  schools,  a  piece  of  America's  plenty. 
Yet  the  new  mood  Itself  reveals  his  faltering 
faith  in  white  America.  In  such  a  situation, 
the  danger  is  that  black  consciousness  will 
become  permanently  and  exclusively  the 
property  of  its  e.^tremist  fringe — the  dead- 
end separatists  and  the  apostles  of  destruc- 
tion. Most  certainly,  the  ghetto  did  not  ex- 
haust Its  capacity  for  destruction  In  Harlem 
or  Watts  or  Detroit.  "I  can't  lose  by  rioting," 
says  an  Oakland,  Calif.,  gang  leader.  "Done 
lost.  Been  lost.  Gonna  be  lost  some  more. 
I'm  sayln'  to  the  Man.  You  Includln'  me  In 
this  game  or  not?"  And  I  know  his  answer,  so 
I'm  getttn'  ready  to  get  basic." 

"They  didn't  tell  me  that  1  was  going  to  be 
just  another  nigger  ivhen  I  got  back" 

Militants  and  moderates  alike  sense  that  a 
litmus  test  may  be  coming  with  the  return 
of  Negro  troops  from  Vietnam.  The  fact  of 
race  is  not  discussed  much  there  simply  be- 
cause the  fact  of  war  Is  so  much  more  Im- 
portant. "I  don't  believe  in  this  rioting  s — 
personally,"  says  Pfc.  Wllbert  Latin.  25,  of 
Shreveport.  La.  ".  .  .  One  of  my  best  buddies 
In  this  outfit  Is  a  white  from  Mississippi.  We 
eat  out  of  the  same  mess  tin.  If  I  go  to  the 
PX.  I  share  whatever  I  get  with  him.  and  he 
does  the  same  for  me."  And  Sp/S  Donald  R. 
GuUey.  24.  of  S.ifety  Harbor.  Fla..  seconds: 
"At  first  the  white  guys  In  our  unit  were 
ashamed  that  they  had  to  associate  with  you. 
but  after  our  first  combat,  we  were  real 
buddies  "  Yet  the  very  fact  of  integration  In 
the  Army — and  the  leveling  democracy  of 
fighting  a  war — has  raised  the  black  soldiers 
expectations  of  his  prospects  back  In  civilian 
life.  "They  think  because  they  did  a  good 
Job  over  there,  they  have  shown  they  are  good 
and  capable."  says  John  Lewis,  a  veteran  of 
the  clvU-rlghts  wars  In  the  South  during  the 
early  1960s.  "They  won't  settle  for  no  broom." 

Will  they,  as  the  moderates  hope,  come 
home  to  decent  jobs  and  housing  and  a  stable 
leadership  role?  Or  will  they,  as  the  national- 
ists expect,  be  shut  out  with  nothing  but 
their  rage  and  their  skiUs  In  the  arts  of  war? 

In  Chicago,  the  returns  are  beginning  to 
come  In. 

Emmett  Beard.  26.  landed  a  Job  as  a  bus 
driver  and  brings  home  $390  every  two 
weeks — enough  so  he  can  dream  of  escaping 
to  something  better  than  the  litter  and  the 
anomaly  of  the  Lawndale  ghetto.  'Vietnam  left 
him  with  no  stomach  for  violence:  "I  saw 
quite  a  few  dead  soldiers,  white  and  Negro. 
It  was  awful.  I  figure  if  some  of  these  race 
haters,  the  black  ones  and  the  white  ones, 
encountered  that,  maybe  they'd  change  their 
minds."  Yet  still  he  feels  his  life  circum- 
scribed by  the  fact  of  his  color:  "If  I  were  a 
white  man.  I  think  I  could  predict  my  future. 
But  as  a  Negro  I  have  Just  to  wait  It  out." 

Gilbert  Kelly,  26,  is  an  architect;  he  moved 
easily  Into  a  solidly  middle-class  Job  with 
the  Masonlte  Corp.;  but  he  has  begun  to 
think  black.  He  let  his  hair  grow  natural, 
daydreams  about  throwing  over  his  career 
and  "going  to  help  my  brothers  In  a  social- 
work  program  or  something."  He  questions 
the  reality  of  Integration  awarded  piecemeal 
to  "acceptable"  middle-class  Negroes  like 
himself.  "You  know,"  he  says,  "you  look  at 
yourself  and  you  say,  'I'm  making  It.'  Big 
deal.  Making  what?  If  I've  got  some  black 
pride,  maybe  I  should  be  with  black  people 
that  aren't  making  it." 

And  J.  T.  Watklns,  23,  came  home  to  noth- 


ing, BO  be  spends  most  of  his  time  hanging 
around  ghetto  street  corners  and  Jiving  with 
his  friends.  "I  want  to  burn  down  every 
building  In  this  town,"  he  says.  "Let  me  do 
that  and  I'll  be  grateful  to  the  white  man 
for  the  rest  of  my  life."  He  Is  one  of  the 
wasted  ones.  "All  you  guys  want  to  give  Is  a 
dollar  an  hour,"  he  says.  "Man,  I  can  beg 
more  than  that  right  on  this  comer.  Y'know, 
if  I  was  back  In  Vietnam,  I'd  shoot  every 
white  guy  I  could  find.  They  didn't  tell  me 
that  I  was  going  to  be  Just  another  nigger 
when  I  got  back  here." 

So  bitter  a  man  may  already  be  beyond 
salvage.  The  new  mood  spreading  across  the 
black  ninth  of  the  nation  flows  from  a  deep 
doubt  that  America  Is  even  willing  to  try. 
It  that  Judgment  Is  to  be  reversed.  It  will 
require  an  emphasis  not  on  piety  but  on 
program — and  a  sophisticated  understanding 
of  the  bleak  economic  facts  of  life  In  black 
America. 

BLACK  poverty: — JOBS,  HOUSING.  WELFARE, 
THE  BLEAK  ECONOMIC  FACTS  OF  LIFE  MEAN 
DYNAMITE    IN    THE    SLUMS 

"  'Outside  agitators'  have  not  been  causing 
the  riots  in  our  cities.  It  has  been  the  'inside 
agitators'  that  are  to  blame — the  growl  of  a 
man's  stomach  telling  him  he  is  hungry,  the 
emptiness  of  a  man's  pocket  telling  him  he 
has  no  money  for  clothes  and  a  livable 
house."    [New    York   Rep.  Joseph   Resnic'i.) 

Congressman  Resnlck's  diagnosis,  offeied 
In  the  heat  of  a  House  debate  on  last  sul'- 
mer's  tragic  wave  of  violence,  pinpointed  one 
of  the  gut  reasons  for  the  explosion  of  the 
ghettos — black  poverty  Itself.  And  though 
black  America  will  not  be  pacified  with 
money  alone,  most  of  the  measures  that  must 
be  taken  to  ease  the  racial  crisis  will  have 
to  be  focused  on  three  of  the  Negro's  basic 
economic  problems: 

Jobs:  Through  boom  and  recession,  black 
unemployment  has  remained  at  twice  the 
white  level  for  the  past  decade.  The  national 
Jobless  rate  for  Negroes  rose  sharply  to  8.8 
per  cent  last  month;  In  the  slums,  fully  one 
In  three  are  "subemployed" — they  want 
work  but  can't  find  It,  or  are  working  part 
time  or  for  submlnlmum  wages.  If  he  Is  work- 
ing, a  Negro  Is  far  more  likely  than  a  white 
man  to  be  In  a  menial  and  unpromising  Job; 
Negroes  make  up  11  per  cent  of  the  labor 
force  but  have  only  6  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
professional  and  technical  Jobs,  3  per  cent 
of  the  managerial  jobs,  6  per  cent  of  Jobs 
In  skilled  trades.  Their  median  family  Income 
Is  only  58  per  cent  of  the  white  man's. 

Housing:  Nearly  1.7  million  Negro  fami- 
lies, 29  per  cent  of  the  total,  live  In  sub- 
standard housing;  28  per  cent  are  over- 
crowded. In  the  cities,  15  per  cent  of  black 
families  have  no  hot  water,  15  per  cent  share 
bathrooms  with  other  families,  and  21  per 
cent  have  no  bathtub  or  shower  available. 

Welfare:  More  than  40  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  22  million  Negroes  are  officially 
classed  as  poor,  meaning  that  they  have 
family  Incomes  below  the  level  that  will  Just 
about  sustain  life  ($3,130  for  an  urban 
family  of  four).  Yet  of  these  9.6  million 
people,  only  a  third  are  receiving  help  of  any 
kind,  and  the  help  that  is  offered  Is  a  grudg- 
ing trickle. 

What  this  adds  up  to  Is  a  deep  black 
depression,  all  but  unseen  In  the  gaudy 
affluence  of  white  America.  "If  It  were  hap- 
pening to  white  men.  It  would  be  a  national 
tragedy."  says  Don  Jellnek.  a  bitter  Southern- 
based  clvll-rights  lawyer.  "'When  It  happens 
to  Negroes,  It's  a  social  problem."  And  the 
Negro's  anger  Is  reinforced  by  his  conviction 
that,  even  If  he  escapes  the  slum,  there  Is 
almost  no  room  at  the  top  for  him.  K  he 
struggles  to  better  himself  through  educa- 
tion, his  reward  Is  the  final  mockery:  the 
median  Income  for  Negro  college  graduates 
Is  a  bare  $5,928.  The  white  man  earns  $9,023. 

"All  we  want,"  says  Negro  Congressman 
John  Conyers,  "Is  for  America  to  be  what  It 
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says  It  is."  Nobody  thinks  there  will  be  any 
easv  or  short-term  answer  to  this  cry  for 
Justice:  what  will  be  needed  Is  nothing  less 
than  a  profound  shifting  of  values  and  pri- 
orities, a  deep  change  In  American  society 
that  will  afford  Negroes  true  equality  of 
opportunity  and  human  dignity.  But  a  be- 
ginning must  be  made — and  made  now. 

The  economic  plight  of  the  Negro  bolls 
into  crisis  mainly  in  the  Northern  ghettos, 
and  part  of  Its  solution  lies  there.  But  the 
problem  is  as  bad  or  worse  in  the  rural 
south,  where  55  per  cent  of  U.S.  Negroes 
stlil  live,  many  in  an  unrelieved  wretched- 
ness that  has  spurred  the  migration  of  3.7 
million  of  them  to  the  North  since  1940. 
Until  that  misery  is  relieved,  any  real  im- 
provement In  the  Northern  ghettos  will  sim- 
ply attract  a  new  wave  of  migration. 

In  the  abstract,  improving  Southern  condi- 
tions should  not  be  a  difficult  task.  Agricul- 
ture Secretary  OrvlUe  Freeman  estimates 
that  the  average  migrant  family  could  be 
persuaded  to  stay  home  by  an  Income  rise  of 
Sl.OOO  a  year.  But  with  no  such  prospect  in 
sight — and  vi-ith  the  Southern  welfare  sys- 
tem notoriously  oppressive  and  inadequate — 
the  exodus  continues  unabated. 

For  Negroes,  the  northward  flow  ends  in 
Harlem  or  Hough  or  Watts.  Once  there,  life 
IS  quickly  reduced  to  familiar  terms:  the 
degradation  of  the  slum,  the  desperate  search 
for  work  and  the  final  dependence  on  the 
mercies  of  the  welfare  department.  Welfare, 
Jobs  and  housing  are  the  three  main  spokes 
of  the  wheel  of  poverty,  and  a  tangle  of 
frustrations  for  anyone  trying  to  help.  In 
truth.  Improving  a  man's  living  conditions 
won't  help  him  much  unless  he  has  a  Job. 
A  Job  won't  help  unless  he  Is  trained  to 
perform  It.  He  cannot  be  trained  without  the 
basic  conviction  that  he  has  a  chance  to 
succeed.  But  he  Is  not  likely  to  form  that 
belief  In  the  squalor  of  the  slum.  Thus  all 
three  problems  must  be  attacked  at  once — 
but  the  nation  has  shown  little  willingness 
to  face  the  task. 

"//  you  had  a  business  that  wasn't  working, 
you'd  get  out  or  try  something  else" 
There  is  a  basic  legend  about  welfare  in 
South  and  North  alike— an  oddly  imshakable 
conviction  that  welfare  recipients  are  a  pack 
of  Idlers  who  would  rather  take  handouts 
than  work.  As  generations  of  social  reformers 
have  argued,  it  is  simply  not  true.  It  has  been 
amply  documented  that  the  poor  do  want 
work,  but  the  legend  persists  and  Is  used  to 
Justify  a  shockingly  Inadequate  welfare  sys- 
tem. Even  now,  only  one  in  three  of  those  of- 
flclally  classified  as  poor  in  the  U.S.  gets  any 
help  at  all.  Only  seventeen  states  meet  their 
own  minimum  standards  of  need  in  actual 
children's  aid;  four  states  dole  out  less  than 
40  per  cent  of  the  minimum  they  have  set 
themselves.  Aid  to  dependent  children  aver- 
aged $54.20  a  month  in  New  York  this  year; 
in  Mississippi,  the  figure  was  $9.35. 

There  is  ample  blame  to  share  among  Fed- 
eral, state  and  local  governments,  and  among 
the  voters  who  permit  such  conditions  to 
continue.  But  there  Is  also  widespread  agree- 
ment that  the  complex  welfare  structure  Is 
itself  to  blame  for  much  of  the  failure  ade- 
quately to  care  for  the  nation's  poor.  "If  you 
had  a  business  for  30  years  and  it  wasn't 
working,"  says  Mitchell  Ginsberg,  Welfare 
Commissioner  In  New  York  City,  "you'd 
either  get  out  of  business  or  try  something 
else.  I  think  It's  time  we  tried  something 
else." 

Three  main  proposals  for  basic  welfare  re- 
form are  now  being  discussed : 

Negative  Income  Tax:  In  a  reversal  of  the 
tax  process,  families  with  Income  below  the 
designated  poverty  line  would  receive  direct 
government  payments  to  make  up  for  all  or 
part  of  their  "Income  deficit."  Sponsors  of 
the  proposal  maintain  it  could  replace  all 
existing  welfare  structures,  but  most  experts 
are  skeptical.  A  special  government  study 
last  year  concluded  that  a  form  of  negative 
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Income  tax  that  would  reduce  the  income 
deficit  of  the  poor  by  42  per  cent  would  cost 
$4.4  billion  a  year. 

Family  Allowances:  Monthly  pHvments 
would  go  to  all  children,  rich  and  poor  alike. 
Daniel  P.  Moynlhan.  of  the  Harvard-MIT 
Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies,  calculates 
that  an  average  monthly  payment  of  $10  per 
child  would  cost  $9  billion  a  year  (with  part 
of  the  cost  coming  back  in  income  taxes 
from  wealthier  families) ,  and  would  be  polit- 
ically popular.  But  critics  argue  that  the 
plan,  providing  children  with  little  more 
help  than  Mississippi  now  allows,  wouldn't 
do  enough  for  the  truly  poor. 

Relief  as  Needed:  In  place  of  the  present 
tangle  of  special-assistance  plans,  such  as 
aid  to  th?  blind,  the  disabled  and  families 
with  dependent  children,  a  new  structure 
would  deal  with  all  the  poor  on  a  basis  of 
individual  need.  In  theory,  at  least,  this 
would  be  a  leakproof  system  (that  is,  it  would 
insure  that  no  one  In  the  nation  was  in 
want) .  Such  a  plan,  a  government  study  said 
recently,  could  reach  100  per  cent  of  the 
poor  and  make  up  the  full  deficit  between 
their  incomes  and  the  amounts  they  ac- 
tually need  to  live  on.  The  plan  might  also 
include  built-in  incentives  that  would  per- 
mit the  poor  to  earn  ■without  losing  corre- 
sponding amounts  of  welfare  Income — a 
catch  in  the  present  system  that  Is  accurately 
described  by  critics  as  a  100  per  cent  Income 
tax  on  outside  earnings.  Such  a  guaranteed 
income  plan  would  cast  $19.2  billion  a  year 
on  top  of  current  Federal  welfare  costs  of 
$4,2  billion. 

Whatever  strategy  Is  adopted,  some  basic 
welfare  reform  is  essential.  For  one  thing,  as 
Moynlhan  eloquently  notes,  "The  fact  that  a 
large  group  of  persons  Is  reduced  to  such 
conditions  declares  that  the  system  under 
which  they  live  Is  unjust.  Period."  But  even 
if  ethical  considerations  can  be  ignored,  the 
self-interest  of  society  argues  for  reform.  For 
any  system  that  condemns  3.5  million  chil- 
dren to  squalor  in  their  formative  years  can 
only  expect  3.5  million  future  adults  condi- 
tioned to  poverty  and  unable  to  break  out 
of  It. 

"When  people  are  able  and  milling  to  work, 
the  government  must  provide  jobs" 

For  the  Immediate  future,  the  key  problem 
In  the  poverty  cycle  Is  Jobs — to  help  keep 
families  together,  to  help  shrink  welfare  rolls, 
to  provide  more-than-marglnal  income  and 
contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the  entire 
country.  If  Negroes  alone  among  the  poor 
had  been  full  participants  in  the  economy 
last  year,  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
has  calculated,  they  would  have  added  823,7 
billion  to  the  gross  national  product.  Thus. 
In  the  end,  any  conceivable  poverty  program 
would  turn  an  economic  profit.  But  what  Is 
more  Important,  this  economic  betterment 
would  provide  human  dignity  and  independ- 
ence for  people  who  are  now  excluded  from 
society.  And  the  exclusion  Is  pervasive:  Just 
as  companies  discriminate  in  hiring  and  pro- 
moting, many  unions — and  particularly  the 
craft  unions— have  systematically  excluded 
Negroes  from  apprenticeship  except  in  token 
numbers. 

The  key  to  Jobs,  in  turn.  Is  training.  Until 
recently,  the  official  approach  to  job  training 
was  a  bewildering  profusion  of  experimental 
programs — -so  many.  In  the  words  of  the 
Detroit  riot  commission,  that  trying  to  under- 
stand them  "is  like  trj'lng  to  carry  a  quart 
of  unbottled  mercury  in  your  bare  hands." 
But  within  the  past  year,  the  Administration 
has  evaluated  the  experiments  and  focused 
most  of  its  training  efforts  on  one  promising 
line:  the  "concentrated  employment  pro- 
gram" 

The  CEP  approach  begins  with  recognition 
that  the  hardcore  unemployed  aren't  equip- 
ped to  deal  with  middle-class  society;  a  man 
who  may  well  want  a  Job  doesn't  know  where 
to  go  to  get  one,  or  how  to  act  when  he  finds 


It.  Thus,  recruiters  fan  Into  the  slums  ac- 
tively looking  for  job  prospects.  Once  found, 
the  trainee  is  assigned  to  a  personal  coun- 
selor— and  each  counselor  has  no  more  than 
twenty  trainees.  "If  they  need  literacy  train- 
ing, he  gets  It  for  them."  explains  a  Labor 
Department  aide.  "If  they  need  medical  care, 
he  gets  It.  If  they  want  on-the-job  training, 
he  sends  them  to  the  right  place.  If  they 
fail  some  place  along  the  line,  he  should 
know  why.  He  should  never  give  up  on  a 
client." 

Within  the  CEP  framework,  the  govern- 
ment Is  also  trying  to  switch  Its  specific 
training  programs  from  Institutions  to  busi- 
nesses where  the  Jobs  are.  Too  often,  institu- 
tional training  prepares  men  for  Jobs  that 
don't  exist;  fully  22  per  cent  of  institutional 
graduates  have  found  no  jobs.  On-the-job 
training  programs.  In  marked  contrast,  have 
resulted  in  a  96  per  cent  placement  rate. 

By  fiscal  1969.  the  Labor  Department  says, 
CEP"  programs  will  account  for  fully  56  per 
cent  of  its  training  budget.  But  at  the  cur- 
rent level  of  effort,  the  government  training 
programs  are  only  denting  the  unemploy- 
ment problem.  This  fiscal  year,  the  depart- 
ment's manpower-training  budget  of  $401 
million  Is  designed  to  provide  slots  for  more 
than  200.000  hard-core  unemployed.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  20.000  already  enrolled.  (There 
are  also  39,569  teen-agers  in  Job  Corps  train- 
ing centers,  and  400,000  o'xhers  worked  part 
time  and  in  summer  Jobs  this  year  in  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.)  "We  get  a  pro- 
gram for  2.000  jobs  for  this  area."  grumbles 
Alvin  Echolas,  Negro  poverty-program  orga- 
nizer in  Philadelphia,  "and  a  survey  already 
showed  that  there  were  18.000  people  out  of 
work.  What  kind  of  concentration  Is  that? 

To  fill  this  gap — and  also  provide  for  those 
who     will     Inevitably     flunk     the     training 
process — a    growing    number    of    politicians 
and  urban  analysts  have  recently  been  call- 
ing for  an  outright  government-job  program. 
"The  public  sector  has  to  be  the  employer 
of  last  resort."  says  Detroit  Mayor  Jerome 
Cavanagh.  "When  people  are  able  and  willing 
to  work  and  can't  find  work,  the  government 
must  provide  jobs."  Such  jobs,  all  advocates 
agree,  should  be  socially  meaningful.  In  1966, 
a  Presidentlally  appointed  National  Commis- 
sion on   Technology,   Automation   and   Eco- 
nomic Progress  proposed  one  such  program 
and  said  5.3  million  potential  jobs  already 
existed   in   the   fields   of   health,   education, 
public  protection  and  sanitation.  "We  could 
pay   people,    at   least,    to    keep    the    streets 
clean."  says  poverty  worker  Bob  CastUle  In 
Venice,  Calif.  "It's  as  important  to  do  that 
as  It  Is  to  send  a  man  to  the  moon." 
In  the  ghetto's  crumbling  homes,  pride  dis- 
integrates faster  than  the  plaster 
But  the  slum  dweller  Is  still  condemned 
to    the    house    he    lives   In — dank,    vermin- 
infested,  crumbling  and  overcrowded.  In  such 
surroundings,     human     pride     disintegrates 
even   faster  than  the  sagging  plaster.  More 
than  4  million  urban  families  live  In  sub- 
standard homes,  and  the  nation  has  made 
sporadic  attempts  to  Improve  their  lot  ever 
since  the  Housing  Act  of  1937   Yet  by  April 
of  this  year,  only  647.340  families  were  living 
In  public  housing  units,  and  In  the  past  two 
years  the  pace  of  new  construction  has  aver- 
aged only  35.000  units  a  year.  What's  more, 
urban  renewal,  which  was  designed  to  re- 
build decaying  city  centers,  has  In  practice 
all  too  often  meant  Negro  removal;   in  At- 
lanta, for  Instance.  67.000  people  were  dis- 
placed by  the  leveling  of  sltims  and  only  11 
per  cent  were  relocated  In  public  housing. 
Clearly,  it's  time  to  try  another  approach 
to  the   housing  problem:    and   In  the  past 
few  years,  literally  dozens  of  Ingenious  ex- 
periments have  Indeed  been  tried.  Most  of 
them  have  focused  on  rehabilitating  dilapi- 
dated but  still  sound  buildings.  By  one  esti- 
mate, half  of  all  slum  dwellings  could  be  re- 
paired  at  costs   far  below   the   $20,000  per 
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unit  required  to  buUd  anew.  Some  such  ex- 
perlmenta  Involve  no  public  funds:  in  a 
widely  reported  venture.  United  States  Gyp- 
sum Co.  last  year  rehabilitated  six  old  tene- 
ments m  New  York's  Harlem  and  txxrned 
them  over  to  a  local  authority  to  operate. 
Others,  such  as  Pittsburgh's  widely  praised 
Action  housing  project,  combine  the  efiforts 
of  local  business  and  government,  operating 
with  relatively  small  amounts  of  Federal 
"seed  money." 

So  far,  such  programs  are  not  widespread 
enough  to  make  more  than  a  dent  in  the 
housing  problem.  Moreover,  both  new  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation  are  hampered 
by  the  generally  outmoded  technology  of  the 
building  Industry:  Carey  Jenkins,  a  Negro 
architect  in  Los  Angeles,  snorts:  "The  struc- 
tures we  build  today  are  commensurate  with 
1910  automobiles."  Promising  innovations  are 
offered.  Stanford  Research  Institute,  for  one, 
has  come  up  with  29  basic  advances,  ranging 
from  plastic  piping  to  a  suspension- bridge 
approach  for  loctd-bearlng  structures.  But 
moet  such  approaches  run  Into  resistance 
from  construction  unions  and  the  maze  of 
local  building  codes  across  the  nation. 

Federal  planners,  too,  are  seeldng  innova- 
tions and  finding  them  with  three  major  new 
approaches:  the  Model  Cities  program.  "Proj- 
ect Turnkey"  and  the  rent-supplement  pro- 
grsun.  All  three  basically  seek  to  Involve  the 
private  sector  in  public  housing,  spreading 
Federal  money  farther  by  using  it  mainly  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  cost  and  the 
market  price.  The  turnkey  concept,  rapidly 
being   applied   to   all    government   housing, 
simply  turns  over  responsibility  for  a  project 
to  the  contractor  who  builds  it.  The  aim  is 
to    slice    through    the    Incredible    maze    of 
bureaucratic  red  tape  that  now  drives  build- 
ers away  from  public  housing  In  droves.  Model 
Cities,  funded  this  year  after  a  bitter  Con- 
gressional battle,  Is  a  plan  for  rebuilding  en- 
tire neighborhoods  with  combinations  of  ex- 
isting Programs  in  an  effort  to  make  mean- 
ingful improvements  in  slum  environments. 
And  rent  supplements  seek  to  subsidize  low- 
cost  housing  by  paying  landlords  the  differ- 
ence between  a  fair  rent  and  25  per  cent  of  a 
tenant's  Income.  All  three  experiments  look 
promising;    critics  charge  mainly  that  they 
don't   go  far  enough.   The   Administration's 
total  budget  requests  for  low-cost  housing 
this  year  added  up  to  $1  billion,  but  Judging 
by    Its    appropriations    thus    far.    Congress 
seems   likely  to  appropriate  less  than  $600 
million. 

A  major  stumbling  block  to  any  housing 
reform  Is  the  unpalatable  fact  that  slum 
dwellers  tend  to  be  destructive — a  habit  that 
rapidly  turns  most  housing  projects  into 
high-rise  slums.  "I've  seen  perfectly  respon- 
sible Negro  families  tear  a  building  apart," 
says  a  Chicago  expert.  "They  tore  off  the 
fixtures,  punched  holes  In  the  walls — it  was 
Just  an  expression  of  hostility."  Many  re- 
formers think  self-respect  can  be  fostered  by 
letting  tenants  run  their  own  buildings, 
through  tenant  councils  with  real  power — an 
approach  that  certainly  works  in  New  York's 
self-help  Negro  operation.  Increasingly 
in  recent  months,  though,  proposals 
have  focused  on  plans  to  make  it  possible  for 
slum  dwellers  to  buy  their  own  homes.  Most 
of  these  schemes,  Including  Sen.  Charles 
Percy's  much-publicized  bill,  would  help  al- 
most none  of  the  truly  poor.  The  Adminis- 
tration, in  turn,  Is  gearing  a  few  turnkey  and 
rent-supplement  projects  to  the  Idea  of  even- 
tual ownership.  "That's  what's  needed."  ap- 
proves Mrs.  Percy  Hogue.  a  Negro  teacher  in 
Chicago.  "Then,  when  a  board  starts  falling, 
he's  going  to  nail  It." 

"We  have  to  plant  trees  vHthout  pulHng  them 
up  to  see  why  they're  not  growing." 
In  housing.  Jobs  and  welfare  policy  alike, 
there  is  clearly  no  lack  of  fruitful  ideas  for 
dramatically  reducing  the  economic  plight  of 
slum  Negroes.   And  despite  the  fact  that  a 


great  deal  of  basic  Information  about  slum 
problems  Is  still  lacking,  it  Is  equally  clear 
present  policy  is  aiming  in  the  right  direc- 
tions. "The  day  of  the  pilot  project  is  dead," 
says  Harvard  political  scientist  James  Q.  Wil- 
son. "Now  we  have  to  plant  trees  without 
pulling  them  up  every  year  to  see  why  they're 
not  growing." 

But  a  basic  commitment  to  the  massive 
task  has  yet  to  be  made.  "Past  Federal  pro- 
grams," says  Rand  Corp.  consultant  Anthony 
Downs,  "have  suffered  from  the  desire  to 
find  a  cheap  solution  to  what  is  an  extremely 
expensive  problem."  In  truth,  the  nation  has 
not  even  begim  to  face  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  of  ending  poverty.  Adding  up  the 
bill,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  a  solution 
below  the  annual  range  of  *20  billion  to  $30 
billion,  lasting  for  a  decade  or  more — an 
expense  that  would  have  to  be  accepted  as 
calmly  as  the  $50  billion  basic  national  de- 
fense budget  is  accepted  today. 

And  the  commitment,  once  made,  could 
be  surprisingly  easy  to  carry  out.  At  current 
levels  of  economic  growth.  Federal  revenues 
by  1975  will  be  $50  billion  to  $75  billion  a 
year  higher  than  In  1967,  even  without  a  tax 
Increase;  In  this  framework,  all  that  would 
be  needed  would  be  a  national  will  to  use 
one-third  to  one-half  of  the  increase  on 
the  poverty  problem. 

In  the  short  run.  though,  the  decision 
win  not  be  easy.  For  the  basic  tool  for  Im- 
provement  is  the  strength  of  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy: few  doubt  that  any  downtown  would 
be  felt  first  and  hardest  in  the  sliuns,  where 
"last  hired,  first  fired"  has  been  a  fact  of 
life  for  generations.  And  the  economy  now 
seems  heading  Into  an  Inflationary  phase 
that  could  well  undermine  the  entire  na- 
tion's prosperity  If  it  is  not  stopped.  In  the 
face  of  this  fact  and  a  Federal  budget  deficit 
that  might  reach  $29  billion,  how  can  money 
be  raised  to  fight  poverty  on  a  meaningful 
scale? 

There  are,  In  fact,  several  alternatives. 
Spending  in  other  areas  might  be  reduced: 
even  supposing  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
continues,  says  one  former  Administration 
aide  who  is  In  a  position  to  know,  other  de- 


most  of  the  money  goes  to  the  biggest  farms. 
The  government  this  year  will  spend  $3.8 
billion  on  new  highways — as  much  as  its  re- 
quests for  the  poverty  war,  public  housing, 
rent  supplements  and  Model  Cities  combined! 
In  Washington,  D.C.,  each  time  a  commuter 
buys  a  car,  the  city  spends  another  $2i,ooo 
on  streets,  parking  lots  and  lost  tax  rolls  so 
that  he  can  drive  It.  "This  nation  must  be 
prepared  to  reorder  its  priorities,"  Bayard 
Rustln  insists.  "We  must  reverse  our  concept 
of  socialism  for  the  capitalists  and  rugged 
individualism  for  the  poor." 

Outright  reversal  may  not  be  necessary;  on 
examination,  all  these  government  commit- 
ments may  well  turn  out  to  be  as  beneficial 
to  the  nation  as  they  are  pleasant  to  receive. 
But  in  deciding  whether  America  can  really 
afford  to  help  the  poor,  it  would  be  well  to 
remember  that  the  rich  sometimes  get  hand- 
outs, too. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  prize  Is 
worth  the  price.  On  the  balance  sheet,  the 
economy  would  benefit  by  $23.7  billion  a  year 
If  Negroes  were  made  full  participants  in 
American  economic  life — and  Negroes  are 
only  one  in  three  of  the  poor.  Beyond  that, 
and  far  more  Important,  a  barrier  that  now 
divides  the  nation  Into  hostile  campw  would 
at  last  be  eliminated.  America  would  finally 
be.  In  John  Conyers'  phrase,  what  It  says  it 
is. 

TO   SAVE   A   sltjm:    wrrH   oittside    financing 

AND    A     BIO    BOOST    FROM    BOBBY,     A    PROJECT 
GROWS   IN   BROOKLYN 

One  sunny  morning  last  week  nine  young 
Negroes  In  blue  denims  began  primping  and 
furbishing  a  single  dilapidated  house  on  a 
single  block  In  Brooklyn's  sprawling  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  section,  one  of  the  nation's  most 
crime-ridden  black  slums.  There  was  some- 
thing at  once  stirring  and  depressing  in  the 
sight — as  If  this  meager  handful  of  unskilled 
laborers  aimed  to  rebuild,  stone  by  stone,  640 
square  blocks  riddled  with  poverty  and  decay. 

But  in  fact,  they  were  the  visible  begin- 
ning of  the  Bedford-Stuyvestant  Restoration 
Corp.,  the  modest  aegis  for  what  Is  designed 
to  be  the  most  sweeping  and  comprehensive 


fense  spending  could  be  reduced  by  perhaps     rehabilitation  effort  ever  brought  to  bear  on 


$5  billion.  "When  the  guns  are  firing."  the 
former  official  says  wryly,  "the  military  brass 
can  get  away  with  all  kinds  of  pet  projects." 
Domestic  spending  could  also  be  cut  by  as 
much  as  $5  billion,  he  says,  depending  on 
how    willing    congressmen    are    to    cut    into 
their  own  pet  projects.  Congress  could  pass 
an  income-tax  surcharge  at  the  10  per  cent 
rate  President  Johnson  originally  asked,  re- 
turmng   an   added   $10   billion   In   revenues. 
Failing  such  measures,  there  remains  an 
even    more    drastic    alternative:     Congress 
could  accept  the  current  two-front  war  as  a 
national    emergency,    pass    wage    and    price 
controls  and  then  add  to  the  deficit  with  less 
risk  of  Inflation.  Such  controls  are  anathema 
to  most  economists,  and  with  reason:  they 
have,  in  the  past,  produced  economic  dislo- 
cations almost  as  bad  as  the  inflation  they 
were  Instituted  to  cure.  But,  after  a  fashion, 
they  have  worked.  Harvard's  John  Kenneth 
Galbralth,   an   economist   who  had   a  hand 
In  administering  controls  during  World  War 
II.  believes  they  may  be  coming  again — not 
by  formal  decree  but  through  the  back  door, 
"I'd  guess  the  trend  will  be  in  the  direction 
of  stronger  wage-price  gxiideposts,"  says  Gal- 
bralth.   "The    President    might    get    reserve 
powers  to  move  Into  critical  situations."  But 
when  It  comes  to  legislating  actual  controls, 
adds    the   professor    "we're   like    a   minister 
looking  at  an  erotic  painting:  we  do  it  but 
we  don't  want  anybody  noticing." 

In  the  long  run,  the  most  difficult  task  of 
all  may  well  be  the  facing  of  some  ugly  home 
truths  about  America.  For  this  is,  in  con- 
siderable truth,  a  nation  that  spreads  Its 
riches  chiefly  among  citizens  who  are  already 
fairly  comfortable.  Farm-price  subsidies,  for 
example,  come   to  $1.6   billion   a  year,   and 


a  single  American  community.  With  no  less 
a  guiding  star  than  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  scheme  epitomizes 
one  basic  approach  to  slum  reclamation:  the 
concentration  of  i>owerful  external  forces, 
both  public  and  private,  on  the  task  of  turn- 
ing a  living  wasteland  into  a  booming  com- 
mercial-residential complex.  If  the  project 
fulfills  its  vaulting  ambitions,  within  a  few 
years  Bedford-Stuyvesant  will  have  been 
virtually  reinvented.  Most  of  its  deteriorated 
three-  and  four-story  row  housing  will  have 
been  renovated.  It  will  have  two  "super- 
blocks"  linked  to  central  green  belts,  two 
rehabilitation  centers  for  skill  training,  a  $4 
million  athletic  and  cultural  center,  a  huge 
offlce-and-shopplng  center  with  perhaps  a 
Macy's  among  the  major  stores.  There  will 
be  some  25  new  businesses  and  plants, 
franchises  for  national  chains  like  Wool- 
worth's,  a  network  of  health  centers,  a  local 
TV  station,  a  four-year  work-study  college. 
And  flowing  from  It  all,  Jobs,  money  and 
expanded  horizons  for  the  ghetto-locked 
Inhabitants. 

A  year  ago  Senator  Kennedy  (with  a  big 
assist  from  Mayor  John  Lindsay)  helped  or- 
ganize the  all-Negro  Restoration  Corp.  to 
establish  priorities  and  Implement  the  pro- 
grams. Simultaneously,  he  set  up  a  parallel 
advisory  board,  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
D&S  (for  development  and  services)  Corp., 
made  up  of  top  New  York  business  executives 
and  financiers,  and  put  them  to  work  to  de- 
termine once  and  for  all  If  an  alliance  of 
massive  white  power — In  the  form  of  Fed- 
eral money,  local-government  coof)eration 
and  private  enterprise — and  black  will  power 
could  hammer  out  a  solution  to  the  Intrac- 
table problems  of  one  Brooklyn  ghetto. 
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The  restoration  program  Is  Indeed  a 
hrpath-taklng  concept,  thundering  with  high 
Ti^^which  make!  some  of  Bedford-Stuy- 
v^nt's  street-wise  citizens  view  it  with  un- 
HPTstandable  skepticism.  "Another  damn 
?!e„^y"  sneered  a  bearded  young  CORE 
member  standing  on  Fulton  Street,  the  sec- 
^on's  seedy  main  stem.  "They  come.  They 
open  offices  ...  They  go  ...  I  don't  have  no 
job  and  I  ain't  gonna  get  one.  Nothln 
changes." 

Kennedy  concedes  that  there  Is  a  huge  bar- 
rier of  doubt  and  apathy  to  break  down: 
•■Every  politician  has  gone  in  there  during 
elections  and  made  promises.  You  must  al- 
^•ays  come  to  that  edge  uith  them  ...  the 
promises  haven't  been  kept." 

For  decades  Bedford-Stuyvesant  was  a 
comfortable  enclave  of  middle-class  Brook- 
lyn society.  There  are  still  spacious,  tree- 
lined  streets,  rovra  of  stolid  brownstones  and 
Uttle  of  the  blatant  tawdrlness  of  the  uptown 
Harlem  slum.  But  during  World  War  U  the 
area  began  a  precipitous  downhill  slide.  To- 
day some  400.000  people— around  90  per  cent 
Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans — are  packed  into 
Its  3 ''2  square  miles.  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
suffers  the  city's  highest  infant-mortality 
rate,  highest  rate  of  overcrowding,  and  al- 
most the  highest  rate  of  crime  and  decrepit 
housing.  Inevitably,  it  has  been  a  seedbed 
of  summer  rioting. 

Yet  when  Kennedy  first  systematically  ex- 
plored the  section  after  the  summer  dis- 
turbances of  1966,  he  found  some  promising 
features  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  build- 
ing: the  stablUty  afforded  by  a  15  per  cent 
level  of  private  home  ownership,  and  a  stub- 
born core  of  neighborhood  pride.  After  he 
launched  the  Restoration  Corp.  Kennedy  em- 
ploved  his  considerable  persuasive  powers  to 
line  up  high-powered  talent  for  the  com- 
panion D&S  Corp.,  men  like  International 
banker  Andre  Meyer,  IBM  chief  Thomas  Wat- 
son Jr.,  former  Treasury  Secretary  Douglas 
Dillon,  J.  H.  Whitney  &  Co.'s  managing  part- 
ner Benno  Schmidt.  With  them  came  Re- 
publicans J,ncob  Javlts  and  John  Lindsay,  the 
services  of  architect  I  M.  Pel.  a  $750,000  Ford 
Foundation  grant,  a  pledge  of  $1  million  from 
the  Astor  Foundation  and  $7  million  from 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  sUrt  things  roll- 
ing. 

"We  are  understating  our  goals.  It's  going  to 
be  a  helluva  long  pull" 
Nearly  every  Restoration  Corp.  project  in 
the  ghetto  is  designed  to  Include  a  Job- 
training  component.  Every  store,  service 
and  plant  it  helps  establish  Is  to  be  owned, 
managed  or  staffed  as  much  as  possible  by 
local  citizens.  And  the  planners  have  scrup- 
ulously tried  to  restrain  those  prematurely 
aroused  expectations  that  have  proved  nearly 
fatal  to  the  larger  war  on  poverty.  Kennedy 
staffer  Tom  Johnston  explains:  "Our  feeling 
Is  that  It  would  be  much  better  to  under- 
state our  goals  and  our  hopes.  It's  going  to 
be  a  helluva  long  pull." 

Despite  such  precautions,  there  are  alreadv 
rumblings  of  resentment  over  what  looks  to 
some  Negroes  like  one  more  grandiose  hand- 
out by  the  whlt«  man.  The  two  corporate 
bodies  were  quickly  dubbed  "White  Board" 
and  "Black  Board."  A  factional  fight  forced 
reconstitutlon  of  the  Black  Board  to  broaden 
Its  community  base  earlier  this  year,  and 
there  are  still  rankling  discontents  over  the 
shake-up. 

The  program— still  In  its  Infancy— has 
wisely  been  walking  softly  and  carrying  large 
uncertainties.  So  far  there  is  little  visible 
but  the  first  fruits  of  phase  one — the  hous- 
ing-renovation project.  And  Kennedy  has 
found  there  may  be  limits  even  to  his  en- 
dearing young  charms.  One  company  presi- 
dent, Kennedy  reports,  put  It  this  way: 
"Senator,  the  afternoon  I  walk  Into  my  board 
of  directors  and  tell  them  Bobby  Kennedy 
was  here  today  and  thinks  we  shovild  put  a 
plant  In  Bedford-Stuyvesant  Is  the  after- 
noon they'll  have  me  committed." 


Kennedy  has  no  ready  answer  to  such 
boardroom  recalcitrance,  except  to  push 
ahead  wherever  possible. 

And  hope  remains  high,  despite  the  cer- 
tain knowledge  that  tangible  progress  may 
t>e  ten  years  off.  "I  view  it  as  a  testing  ground 
for  the  proposiUon  that  ...  a  mixture  of  the 
private  sector,  goverment  and  the  commu- 
nity can  work,"  savs  one  Black  Board  mem- 
ber To  that,  Robert  Kennedy's  foremost 
political  rival  in  New  York  adds  his  own 
amen.  Says  John  Undsay:  "I  think  this  Is 
going  to  work." 
DO  IT  yourself:  fob  some  negroes,  progress 

IS  A  BOOTSTRAP  EFFORT— NOT  THE  LONG  WATT 
FOR   WHITE   HELP 

In  the  welter  of  embittered  attitudes  and 
ideologies  swirling  through  the  black  com- 
munities, at  least  one  notion  strikes  a  power- 
ful chord  of  concurrence:  above  all,  Negroes 
want  control  of  their  own  destinies.  And  that 
quest  has  led  to  a  welter  of  self-help  slum 
enterprises— all  of  them  In  marked  contrast 
to  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  concept  of  con- 
centrated external  assistance.  For  these  are 
economic  ventures  run  by  and  for  Negroes 
themselves. 

One  such  fiourlshing  undertaking  that 
leaves  no  doubt  about  its  identity  is  NEGRO, 
an  acronvm  for  National  Economic  Growth 
and  Reconstruction  Organization.  Headed  by 
Dr  Thomas  W.  Matthew,  a  tall,  43-year-old 
neurosurgeon,  NEGRO  Is  currently  renovat- 
ing two  slx-storv  apartment  houses  In  the 
Bronx.  As  ghetto  families  begin  moving  Into 
the  buildings'  vacant  rooms,  NEGRO  will 
supplv  a  stream  of  services:  a  nursery,  fam- 
Uy-care  programs,  vocational  guidance,  an 
employment  office,  a  medical  clinic. 

Begun  three  years  in  Queens  with  $2,000 
in  capital,  NEGRO  now  claims  a  $1  million 
nayroll  and  $3  million  in  assets.  It  already 
has  a  string  of  subsidiaries  that  include  a 
small  Queens  hospital,  a  chemical  corpora- 
tion a  clothing  factory  and  a  construction 
company  (which  supplies  manpower  for  the 
apartment-house  renovation) .  all  owned  and 
operated  bv  Negroes.  This  Is  Matthew's  an- 
swer to  hlghpowered  "handout"  programs, 
kmong  which  he  includes  the  New  Deal,  the 
present  war  on  poverty  and  even  the  Bedford- 
Stuvvesant  master  plan.  All  such  external 
schemes  invariably  fail  to  reach  the  hard- 
core Negro  poor,  he  says. 

His  own  program,  Matthew  admits,  is  a 
•big  brother  '  scheme,  "We  take  care  of  peo- 
ple Nobody  gets  fired  .  .  .  'tt'e'll  hire  two  men 
to  do  one  man's  Job  and  we'll  hire  anybody. 
A  secretary  mav  have  to  look  up  every  single 
word  and  "be  able  to  turn  in  only  one  piece 
of  dictation  a  day,  but  we'll  hire  her.  In 
time,  she'll  learn."  Rather  than  have  Negroes 
go  on  depending  on  white  largess.  Matthew 
encourages  them  to  rely  on  Black  Brother  un- 
til they  can  make  It  on  their  own:  "The  point 
Is  we  treat  each  Individual  as  a  patient  vrtth 
problems  that  are  fundamentally  medical.  If 
you  approach  this  In  pure  economic  terms, 
you  don't  solve  it.  That's  why  the  antipoverty 
JDrogram  is  a  failure." 

The  president  of  NEGRO  argues  that  mas- 
sive Inputs  of  money  and  technical  assistance 
are  nearly  irrelevant  in  a  culture  of  poverty 
where  even  the  most  basic  skills  are  lacking, 
and  where  what  is  needed  first  of  all  is  the 
dignity  of  working  for  a  Uvlng.  At  NEGRO  s 
chemical  subsidiary,  for  example,  four  young 
Negroes  stand  around  a  table  laboriously  flU- 
ing  sacks  with  an  evll-smelllng  disinfectant 
compound  for  the  Army.  "I  have  a  folder 
right  here  describing  a  wonderful  machine, 
says  the  fast-talking  Matthew  with  a  grin. 
"One  man  can  punch  a  button  and  fill  three 
times  as  many  bags  as  we  turn  out.  A  beau- 
tiful machine  but  it's  not  for  us." 

One  of  NEGRO'S  triumphs  this  past  s\im- 
mer  was  the  establishment  of  a  gypsy  bus 
line  in  the  poorly  serviced  South  Jamaica 
ghetto  In  Queens.  It  now  has  acquired  buses 
and  recently  sent  eighteen  of  them  on  a 
crosscountry  trek  to  Watts.  "People  are  call- 
ing us  now  from  all  over  the  country,"  Mat- 


thew says,  "either  wanting  us  to  come  there 
or  wanting  our  help  In  setting  up  self-help 
operations  of  their  own." 

But  self-help  success  can  breed  new  prob- 
lems—as the  experience  of  the  Rev.  Leon  Sul- 
livan in  Philadelphia  recently  demonstrated 
The  6-foot  5-lnch  Negro  launched  a  Job- 
training  operation  three  years  ago  and  now 
has  models  of  his  Opportunities  Indus- 
trialization Cent«r  functioning  In  more  than 
40  cities.  Last  June  his  OIC's  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  White  House  and  a  special 
commendation  from  the  President  only  fur- 
ther enraged  ghetto  Negroes  who  objected  to 
Sullivan's  stress  on  "attitude  training."  To 
mlUtants,  "attitude  training"  sounded  too 
much  like  tidying  up  the  black  mans  image 
to  make  him  less  offensive  to  whites. 

"This  walk  right,  talk  right,  smile  right, 
smell  right  program  ...  [is]  crap,"  snaps 
Philadelphia's  Alvln  Echols,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  North  City  Congress.  Why  can't 
a  dirty  black  man  walk  in  for  a  Job  like  a 
dirty  white  man  and  have  the  same  chance?" 
Self-help  groups  coiiid  do  so  much  more  1/ 
.47nerico  pur  money  at  our  iisposal 
The  Negro  backlash  leaves  Sullivan  un- 
daunted. He  claims  he  has  placed  3.000 
trainees  in  Jobs  in  Philadelphia  alone.  And 
though  some  Negroes  accuse  him  of  "cream- 
ing it"  with  inflated  success  statistics,  at 
the  moment  he  is  pushing  for  a  fund  of  $100 
million  "to  activate  centers  In  60  cities  which 
could  produce  50,000  more  newly  trained 
people  in  a  year." 

Though  the  OIC's  are  advertised  as  open 
to  all  comers,  so  far  few  whites  have  enrolled. 
And  Indeed,  Negro  moderates  fear  that  the 
emphasis  on  enterprises  owned,  operated  and 
staffed  by  blacks  will  tend  in  the  long  run  to 
isolate  the  ghettos  even  further  from  the 
white  community.  But  in  a  curious  way.  self- 
help  enthusiasts  seem  to  be  cultivating  a 
nlneteenth-centurv  rugged-individualist 

mentalltv  that  is  helping  establish  links  to 
the  white  business  community.  As  a  rule 
among  Negro  self-helpers,  anything  that 
smacks  of  government  intervention  and 
white  liberalism  is  suspect;  private  enterprise 
Is  the  only  partner  or  benefactor  to  be 
trusted. 

Thus,  Detroit's  Negro-run  Career  Develop- 
ment Center  tiu-ned  down  an  offer  of  $2  mll- 
Uon  In  poverty  funds  two  years  ago,  but  It 
has  been  cheerfullv  accepting  contributions 
of  monev,  equipment  or  instructors  from 
Ford.  the'Burroughs  Corp  .  and  the  hotel  and 
restaurant  Industries  to  set  up  a  Job-train- 
ing center  In  the  Detroit  ghetto. 

Yet  most  Negro  poverty  workers  acknowl- 
edge they  can't  make  it  alone.  Dr.  Cleo  Black- 
burn executive  director  of  Flanner  House, 
a  highly  successful  self-help  home-building 
project  'for  Negroes  in  Indianapolis,  recently 
asked  the  Senate  Banking  Committee  for  a 
national  program  to  help  put  up  80,000  such 
houses.  And  In  the  neariy  forgotten  poverty 
belts  of  the  South,  Negroes  are  using  Fed- 
eral grants  to  set  up  self-help  producing  and 
marketing  cooperatives  like  the  prospering 
Southwest  Alabama  Farmers  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 

"We  cannot  be  wholly  a  bootstrap  opera- 
tion "  says  James  Parmer,  chairman  of  the 
National  Advisory  Board  of  CORE.  Even 
N-EGRO's  Matthew  acknowledges:  "We  could 
do  so  much  more  with  America  putting 
money  at  our  disposal."  And  the  whole  truth 
seems  to  be  that  there  Is  room  enough— and 
poverty  enough— for  the  efforts  of  a  Thomas 
Matthew,  a  Robert  Kennedy  and  even  a  Fed- 
eral war  on  poverty. 

A  B  C'S  or  RACE— TO  SA\-E  GKinTO  CHTLDREN : 
PARENT  POWER,  NIW  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS,  AND  A 
BIG  DOSE  OF  U.S.  AID 

The  young  Negro  student  sat  listening  In- 
tently as  his  teacher  at  Proviso  East  High 
School  In  suburban  Chicago  told  the  class 
some  facts  about  democracy,  U.SA.  To  be- 
gin with,  the  teacher  said,  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  spells  out  the  fundamental 
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belief  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  The 
boy  shot  back:  •That's  a  He.  The  black  man 
Isn't  equal." 

In  the  field  of  public  education,  where 
equality  is  vitally  essenUal.  the  boy  was  tragi- 
cally and  absolutely  correct.  The  schools  have 
already  failed  most  Negro  adulte.  And  now 
they  are  threatening  to  fail  the  hope  of  the 
future:  Negro  children  of  the  next  generaUon. 
If  America  Is  productively  to  reclaim  Its 
black  people — and  honor  the  Declaration's 
chcirge — It  most  obviously  needs  a  revolution 
in  education.  For  a  brief,  exhilarating  time 
daUng  from  Sputnik,  Just  such  a  revolution 
seemed  to  be  in  the  making.  New  funds,  new 
programs,  new  concepts  and  new  commit- 
ments were  marshaled  to  boost  U.S.  education 
across  the  board.  Not  only  that,  but  efforts 
were  launched  to  eradicate  the  gross  dispar- 
ities between  schools  in  the  suburbs  and  those 
in  the  cities — and,  even  more  important,  be- 
tween schools  in  the  cities  and  those  in  the 
ghettos.  The  most  dramaUc  of  the  educa- 
tional Innovations  were: 

Title  X,  the  diversified  and  wide-ranging 
section  of  the  1965  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  that  authorized  more  than  $1 
billion  in  educational  services  specifically  for 
disadvantaged,  low-Income  schoolchildren. 

The  Teacher  Corps,  the  one  Imaginative 
program  to  shake  the  education  establish- 
ment In  decades  by  sending  enthusiastic 
teams  of  specially  trained  teachers  into  slum 
schools. 

Head  Start,  the  preschool  program  for 
ghetto  children. 

But  then  the  counter-revolution  set  in.  In 
the  face  of  local  opposlUon  (by.  among 
others,  neighborhood-school  advocates  such 
as  Boston's  Louise  Day  Hicks ),  plus  general 
public  apathy  and  truly  monumental  prob- 
lems, these  ventures  were  either  mortally 
wounded  or  seriously  Impaired.  The  result. 
says  John  W.  Gardner,  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Heilth,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Is  that  today 
"the  pieces  of  the  education  revolution  are 
lying  around  unassembled." 

The  lost  revolution  Is  attested  by  more  than 
Its  scattered  p'eces.  It  is  borne  out  by  the 
familiar  statistical  litany  of  Negro  educa- 
tional Inferiority:  a  60  per  cent  greater  drop- 
out rate  than  whites,  an  average  reading  level 
three  years  behind  whites  by  grade  twelve,  a 
minuscule  handful  of  college  applicants.  But 
the  demolition  of  the  guiding  concept  of 
equal  educational  opportunity  is  most  forci- 
bly underscored  in  preferential  treatment 
that  educators  themselves  have  regtilarly 
given  white  middle-class  schools.  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  for  example,  the  school  board 
actually  spent  $100  more  per  pupil  in  white 
schools  than  In  Negro  schools — until  It  was 
restrained  by  a  court  order  last  summer. 

All  this  has  not  been  lost  on  the  black 
world.  Educational  failures  have  bred  Negro 
frustration.  That  frustration  Is  particularly 
high  in  the  South,  where  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  relied  on  "free  choice"  desegrega- 
tion plans — meaning  that  Negro  pupils  must 
bear  the  burden  of  transferring  to  formerly 
aU-whlte  schools,  leaving  themselves  and 
their  families  open  to  reprisals  and  Intimida- 
tion. At  the  same  time.  Negroes  have  begun 
to  realize  that  for  now  integration  Is  effec- 
tively out.  To  begin  with,  Negro  migrations 
are  transforming  the  color  of  central  cities — 
and  making  integration  Increasingly  diffi- 
cult Already,  more  than  half  the  public- 
school  enrollment  Is  Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan 
In  New  Tork,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  St. 
Louis.  Baltimore.  Washington  and  Phila- 
delphia. "Negroes  have  given  up  on  integra- 
tion." adds  Winifred  Green,  a  school  special- 
ist with  the  Amerclan  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee. "They  are  fnistrated,  and  they're 
turning  back  to  the  Idea  of  Improving  their 
own  schools." 

"Here,  teachers  are  interested  in  you.  they 
push  you  but  they  don't  push  you  out" 
That   Is   Indeed  Just   what   has   begun  to 

happen.  As  In  so  many  other  areas,  Negroes 
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have  confronted  the  reality  of  their  Isola- 
tion— and  started  to  struggle  with  their  own 
school  problem.  The  Inward  turn  and  the 
surging  growth  of  black  consciousness  have 
been  reflected  in  more  than  the  proliferation 
of  African  dress  and  hair  styles  In  school 
corridors;  it  has  led  to  classroom  projects 
such  as  the  formation  of  Negro  history  clubs. 
The  exciting  ventures,  however,  have  come 
outside  the  classrooms.  In  a  mood  of  self- 
help  and  self-reliance,  Negroes  have  begun 
to  attempt  to  shape  and  control  the  institu- 
tions serving  blacks.  These  are  some  of  the 
signs  of  the  times: 

In  East  Harlem,  at  I.S.  (Intermediate 
School!  201,  a  community  Planning  Board 
Is  working  toward  the  goal  of  self-determina- 
tion—with the  help  of  a  851.000  grant  from 
the  Ford  Foundation— by  trying  to  screen 
teachers  and  set  the  school  curriculum.  Thus 
this  fall  the  all- black  board  placed  news- 
paper ads  for  21  new  teachers.  About  500 
applied,  and  so  far  the  board  has  hired 
fifteen. 

In  Washington,  DC,  the  Thomas  P. 
Morgan  elementary  school  has  been  turned 
over  to  the  Antloch-Putney  Graduate  School 
of  Education— and  the'  new  leadership 
quickly  sponsored  an  election  of  fifteen  local 
school-board  members.  The  local  board,  in 
turn,  hired  its  own  principal  and  started  un- 
graded classes.  Beyond  the  goal  of  self-real- 
ization, such  local  control  experiments  offer 
the  chance  to  break  old  patterns  of  educa- 
tion. "The  Negro  children  haven't  been  learn- 
ing the  old  way,"  says  Mrs.  Verna  Davis,  a 
Morgan  teacher.  "We  just  have  to  give  It  a 
chance  the  new  way." 

In  Chicago,  eight  churches  in  the  East 
Garfield  Park  ghetto  formed  the  Christian  Ac- 
tion Missionary  Academy  (CAM)  last  Feb- 
ruary, emphasizing  black  consciousness  to 
get  Negro  dropouts  back  into  the  classroom. 
CAM  teachers  wear  black-power  buttons  and 
greet  student  militants  with  "black  power!" 
Instead  of  "Hello."  So  far,  CAM  has  70  pu- 
pUs  who  might  otherwise  be  on  the  streets. 
And  that,  at  least.  Is  a  start  In  Chicago, 
where  1,000  pupils  drop  out  of  school  each 
month. 

In  Harlem,  other  black  groups,  discouraged 
by  the  failure  of  existing  educational  sys- 
tems, have  set  up  their  own  Institution: 
Harlem  Preparatory  School.  It  opened  this 
faU  in  the  369th  Regiment  Armory  a  block 
from  the  Harlem  River  and  will  eventually 
have  school  blazers,  a  glee  club  and  athletic 
teams.  The  goal  of  Harlem  Prep  Is  to  move 
dropouts  and  other  young  adults  from  the 
Urban  League's  Street  Academies  in  Harlem 
to  college.  "Here,  teachers  are  Interested  in 
you  as  a  human  being,"  says  17-year-old 
Michael  Kay,  a  former  dropout.  "They  push 
you  but  they  don't  push  you  out." 
Control  from  the  ghetto  cuts  through  the 
faceless,  and  often  heartless,  bureaucracy 
Such  educational  experiments  are  still 
young  and  fragile.  But  one  encouraging  point 
about  control  from  the  ghetto  is  already 
clear:  It  is  a  means  of  cutting  through  the 
faceless — and  often  heatless— bureaucracy 
of  a  whlte-orlented  school  system  to  make 
local  schools  directly  accountable  for  their 
failures.  Yet  the  concept  of  local  control 
patently  confronts  the  mighty  obstacles  of 
the  Inconstancy  of  ghetto  parents  and  the  ex- 
cesses of  ghetto  sentiments.  One  of  IS.  20rs 
community  advisers,  for  example,  is  Herman 
Ferguson,  president  of  the  Jamaica  Rifle  and 
PMstol  Club,  who  was  suspended  as  assistant 
principal  of  another  school  after  he  was  ac- 
cused of  Involvement  In  a  plot  to  assassi- 
nate Whitney  Young  and  Roy  Wllklns, 

More  fundamentally,  there  must  be  deep 
skepticism  that  the  undernourished  black 
slums  can  ever  make  more  than  a  psychic 
start  at  solving  their  school  problems.  Mas- 
sive external  aid  from  the  white  majority  Is 
required.  Thus,  the  parents  from  Boston's 
Roxbury    ghetto    who    organized    Operation 


Exodus  to  bus  967  Negro  pupils  to  open  seats 
in  white  schools  are  the  first  to  admit  their 
scheme  is  stopgap  at  best. 

Aside  from  the  expense,  the  inconvenieace 
and  tlie  uncertainties  of  suburban  coopera- 
tion, busing  as  a  concept  has  its  serloiu 
drawbacks.  It  often  takes  the  best  and  mosi 
highly  motivated  pupils  out  of  the  ghetto 
sciiools.  And  busing  does  nothing  to  Improve 
the  education  of  Boston's  22.500  students  left 
in  the  slums.  Even  the  number  who  can 
escape  is  limited  by  the  number  of  suburban 
seats  available.  In  a  frank  moment,  Samuel 
Graves,  principal  of  Suburban  Wellesley 
High,  says  that  busing  "will  always  remain 
token" 

To  move  beyond  tokenism,  the  white  school 
establishment  must  first  begin  to  reassert 
constructive  leadership — although  this 
probably  means  total  revamping  of  city 
school  systems.  There  are  a  few  encouraging 
instances  where  cities  are  already  doing  ex- 
actly that.  Pittsburgh,  for  one,  Is  planning 
what  superintendent  Sidney  P.  Mar- 
land  Jr.  calls  a  "massive  overhaul"  by  build- 
ing "Five  Great  High  Schools,"  each  on  a  40- 
acre  site,  to  draw  pupils  from  all  sections  of 
the  city.  Each  school  will  cost  $24  million 
and  hold  about  5,000  pupils;  the  first  is 
scheduled  to  open  in  1971.  Such  large  schools 
offer  powerful  academic  advantages  by  pro- 
viding the  best  facilities  and  teachers  to  all 
pupUs.  Says  Marland:  "These  schools  will  be 
good  enough  to  confront  white  flight  from 
the  city." 

Pittsburgh's  Great  High  Schools  a^t  really 
versions  of  so-called  educational  par.cs,  large 
schools  holding  up  to  30.000  pupils,  which 
have  been  proposed  In  many  cities  to  pro- 
vide genuine  equal  education.  The  creation 
of  such  parks,  however,  requires  a  truly  mas- 
sive Investment  in  money  and  planning.  At 
present,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  is  spend- 
ing about  $2  million  to  plan  such  parks  in 
seventeen  school  districts,  from  Berkeley  to 
Brooklyn,  but  more  money  is  needed  desper- 
ately. Most  large  cities  would  have  trouble 
building  a  large  elementary  school  for  $2 
million. 

Business,  labor,  and  churches  might  break 
the   public-school   monopoly 

For  all  the  local  Initiative,  true  educa- 
tional breakthroughs  probably  will  have  to 
be  imposed  from  outside  present  school  sys- 
tems: most  large-city  systems  today  are 
simply  too  tired  and  too  rigid  to  change  from 
within.  In  one  far-reaching  proposal,  a  New 
York  City  school-decentralization  panel 
under  McGeorge  Bundy,  president  of  the  Ford 
Foundation,  last  week  advocated  reorganiz- 
ing the  entire  city  into  30  or  60  locally  gov- 
erned community  school  districts.  Each 
would  be  ruled  by  a  local  board,  with  a  ma- 
jority of  members  elected  from  the  commu- 
nity. Each  board  would  hire  Its  own  super- 
intendent, principals  and  teachers  and  set 
school  policies  within  the  framework  of  the 
state  school  code.  Such  a  system,  the  panel 
said.  "Should  encourage  constructive  compe- 
tition ...  in  effective  educational  ideas  and 
practices,  not  In  social  or  economic  status." 
The  panel's  proposals  will  have  a  turbulent 
future.  Hopefully,  however,  the  germs  of 
Bundy's  revolution  will  carry  to  other  cities, 
where  the  entrenched  bureaucracies  may  be 
less  resistant. 

There  are  still  other  innovative  alterna- 
tives under  discussion  by  concerned  educa- 
tional experts.  Academics'  including  James  S. 
Coleman,  a  sociologist  at  Johns  Hopkins,  have 
proposed  that  the  Federal  government  set  up 
voluntary  boarding  schools  to  overcome  the 
environment  of  the  slums.  And  Kenneth 
Clark,  the  noted  New  York  psychologist, 
thinks  that  business,  labor,  churches  and 
other  private  groups  should  create  competing 
school  systems  to  break  the  public-school 
monopoly.  Business  is  unlikely  to  educate  all 
the  children  of  Harlem,  but  It  could  establish 
Invaluable  success  models. 
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All  the  while,  however,  the  school  year  is 
running.  Many  steps  can  be  taken  within 
the  existing  system  to  keep  the  revolution 
from  faltering  further.  The  Federal  research 
budget  for  education,  now  less  than  1  per 
cent  of  a  toUl  $17  bUUon  U.S.  research-and- 
development  budget,  should  be  greatly  en- 
larged Above  all,  new  programs,  once  started, 
should  be  supported  fully  and  not,  as  with 
Head  Start,  allowed  to  wither  after  the  first 
flush  of  enthusiasm.  All  levels  of  government 
should  place  additional  emphasis  on  reading 
skills  in  terms  both  of  more  teacher  training 
and  of  a  special  Reading  Summer  catch-up 
program  for  grade-school  children.  They 
Bhould  also  support  the  hiring  of  more  sub- 
orofessional  teacher  aides  from  the  school 
area  thereby  involving  the  community,  re- 
ducing the  effect  of  large  class  size,  and  pro- 
viding career  opportunities  for  those  who 
want  to  become  teachers. 

In  short,  the  innovative  outlines  of  the 
education  revolution  in  America  of  a  few 
vears  ago  must  not  be  allowed  to  fade  away. 
jjow  Is  the  moment  to  go  forward  and  fulfill 
the  promise  of  an  equal  education  before  yet 
pother  generation  of  ghetto  children  is  lost. 

GEEEN      power:       FOB      BUSINESSMEN,       A       NEW 

URGENCY    AND    A    SPATE    OF   SLUM    PROGRAMS 

BUT    HOW     MUCK    CAN    THEY    DO? 

"I  alwavs  thought  I  was  in  business  to 
make  moiiey.  Why  the  hell  should  I  get  in- 
volved In  the  race  problem?" 

This  truculent  question,  thrown  from  the 
floor  at  a  recent  New  York  forum  of  business- 
men, would  have  stood  for  the  view  of  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  business  com- 
munity a  few  short  months  ago.  But  these 
days,  in  what  may  be  the  most  encouraging 
development  so  far  in  the  racial  crisis,  more 
and  more  businessmen  are  finding  convinc- 
ing reasons  why  they  should  get  involved. 

For  some,  trying  to  solve  ghetto  problems 
is  a  direct  response  to  the  riots.  "Somebody's 
got  to  give  the  people  jobs,"  says  Dan  A. 
Kimball,  chairman  of  Aerojet-General's  ex- 
ecutive committee.  "When  you're  18  or  20 
and  don't  have  a  Job,  you're  going  to  get  into 
trouble,  no  matter  what."  Others,  such  as 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  president  David 
Eockefeller,  think  business  is  uniquely  fitted 
to  find  creative  solutions;  still  others,  like 
General  Electric  chairman  Gerald  L.  Phll- 
lippe,  argue  that  "this  Is  a  problem  we  can't 
just  walk  away  from  and  leave  to  the  Federal 
government  to  struggle  with. "  And  for  many 
of  the  nation's  businessmen,  the  most  con- 
vincing argument  for  action  is  simple  fear 
that  unless  the  racial  crisis  is  resolved,  there 
won't  be  any  money  to  be  made.  "We  have 
to  sav  to  our  shareholders."  says  Illinois  Bell 
Telephone  president  James  W.  Cook,  "that  we 
Just  have  to  deal  with  this  problem  or  in 
five  or  ten  years  there  will  be  nothing  left." 

Whatever  the  rationale,  a  genuine  sense  of 
urgency  Is  seeping  into  corporate  board- 
rooms where  men  have  long  argued  that  their 
only  responsibility  to  society  was  to  turn  out 
goods,  employ  workers  and  earn  profits.  In 
Chicago,  for  instance.  Dean  George  Schultz 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  business  school 
senses  "a  kind  of  implicit  pressure  In  the 
business  community — informally,  I  mean, 
among  the  top  leaders.  There  is  this  kind  of 
unspoken  question,  'What  are  you  doing  to 
help  things  along?'  " 

So  far,  the  new  mood  shows  itself  more 
in  rhetoric  than  in  real  programs:  business 
is  still  groping  to  find  out  what  it  can  do, 
what  the  cost  will  be  and  even  what  the  prob- 
lem consists  of.  But  literally  thousands  of 
companies  and  individual  businessmen  have 
begun  to  try,  in  pilot  projects  or  large-scale 
programs  that  show  genuine  promise.  Among 
them: 

Ghetto  Recruiting:  Ford  Motor  Co.  set  up 
two  employment  ofllces  in  the  Detroit  slums 
last  month.  The  company  eliminated  written 
tests  and  promised  hiring  decisions  on  the 
spot.  "Before  we  were  testing  cultural  back- 
ground,"   says    President    ArJay    R.    MlUer. 


"Some  of  the  tests  screened  out  Individuals 
who  could  have  done  a  good  Job."  Last  week, 
Ford  had  hired  700  of  the  1.000  who  applied. 
Under  a  similar  program.  General  Motors 
has  raised  the  proportion  of  Negroes  In  Its 
Detroit  plants  from  28  per  cent  of  new  em- 
ployees last  year  to  42  per  cent  this  year. 
On-the-job  Training:  Many  companies 
have  begun  or  expanded  programs  to  train 
the  unskUled,  hard-core  unemployed,  and  to 
help  their  current  unskilled  workers  qualify 
for  promotion.  In  Hochester,  N.Y.,  Xerox 
Corp.  is  close  to  graduating  its  second  twenty- 
man  class  of  new  workers  after  a  twenty-week 
program  combining  practical  work  experi- 
ence with  remedial  reading  and  arithmetic 
lessons.  The  trainees,  many  of  whom  have 
prison  records,  were  found  In  a  ghetto  re- 
cruiting drive;  the  training  cost  came  to 
$2,000  a  man. 

Joint  Hiring  Efforts:  In  the  wake  of  the 
Watts  riot,  H.  C.  (Chad)  McClellan,  a  former 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers, cajoled  100  Los  Angeles  employers 
to  step  up  their  employment  of  Negroes.  He 
also  had  to  persuade  reluctant  Negroes  that 
this  Ume  they  would  not  be  turned  down;  In 
one  notable  coup,  McClellan  talked  25  of  the 
militant  Sons  of  Watts  into  applying  for  jobs. 
"If  you  happen  to  be  black,''  McClellan  says, 
"well,  we'll  give  you  an  extra  little  chance 
because  in  the  past  it's  been  denied  you." 
McClellan  says  a  university  study  of  100  of 
the  men  hired  last  year  showed  that  87  were 
still  working. 

Ghetto  Plants:  To  "put  the  Jobs  where  the 
people  are."  Aerojet-General  Corp.,  bought  an 
abandoned  plant  in  Watts  and  then  started 
looking  for  work  that  low-skUled  employees 
could  do.  Now,  with  a  $2.5  million  contract 
to  make  large  tents  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, the  plant  is  employing  425  ghetto  resi- 
dents, few  of  them  with  any  original  work 
skills  and  most  of  them  with  police  records. 
Housing  Rehabilitation:  In  a  frank  attempt 
to  prove  that  renovating  slum  buildings 
could  become  a  profitable  field  for  building 
materials,  US.  Gypsum  Co.  two  years  ago 
•undertook  to  rehabilitate  six  dilapidated 
buildings  in  Harlem.  The  company  is  now 
beginning  a  huge  new  effort  in  partnership 
with  city  and  Federal  authorities  to  upgrade 
more  than  1.200  apartment  units  In  Chicago's 
Lawndale  slum.  "Hopefully,"  says  a  company 
aide,  "this  is  Just  a  beginning." 

Ghetto  Development:  In  the  past,  major 
lenders  have  ruled  out  investment  in  slum 
areas  as  an  unduly  risky  use  of  money.  But  !n 
a  widely  hailed  move  this  f.ill,  a  consortium 
of  350  of  the  nation's  largest  life  insurance 
companies  said  they  would  set  aside  $1  bil- 
lion— a  sixteenth  of  their  annual  invest- 
ment— to  finance  ghetto  hou.sing  under  FHA 
insurance. 

Business  Involvement  in  the  slums  has  be- 
gun to  be  organized  on  a  national  basis. 
Late  last  summer  a  prestigious  group  of  busi- 
nessmen organized  a  new  Urban  Coalition  of 
business,  labor,  city  and  civil-rights  leaders 
to  lobby  for  new  urban  legislation  and  the 
formation  of  local  coalitions.  The  national 
group  called  for  the  building  of  1  million 
housing  units  a  year,  an  emergency  public- 
works  program  to  provide  1  million  Jobs  and 
a  closer  working  relationship  between  gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector.  The  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  also  Is  pro- 
moting new  techniques  for  dealing  with  slum 
problems,  and  is  becoming  a  clearinghouse 
for  information  on  existing  urban  programs. 
For  all  these  encouraging  developments, 
there  are  still  major  obstacles  to  meaning- 
ful business  involvement  in  the  ghetto.  In- 
deed, some  genuinely  concerned  businessmen 
are  onlv  beginning  to  grasp  the  nature  of 
poverty'  Itself,  the  limits  to  what  they  can 
do  abo'ut  It  and  the  fact  that  much  of  what 
is  needed  conflicts  with  the  basic  profit  re- 
quirements of  the  business  system. 

Many  businessmen,  uneasy  as  they  have  be- 
come   about    recent    events,    still    underrate 


the  explosive  potential  of  the  ghettos.  In 
Rochester,  for  instance,  Don  Gaudion.  presi- 
dent of  Ritter  Pfaudler  Corp.,  had  been 
warning  of  trouble  for  months.  "I  was  ac- 
cused of  exaggerating,"  he  recalls.  'Then 
came  the  1964  riots.  "  Even  after  the  r.ots, 
Rochester  businessmen  were  slow  to  work  out 
successful  employment  programs;  it  was  only 
after  last  spring's  bitter  struggle  between 
Eastman  Kodak  and  a  militant  Negro  group 
that  the  community  established  Rochester 
Jobs,  Inc.,  a  cooperative  agency  that  Is  com- 
mitted to  finding  work  for  1.600  hard-core 
unemployed. 

And  once  committed,  businessmen  often 
find    It    abrasive    and    annoying    to    employ 
people  whose  whole  way  of  life  has  failed  to 
instill  such  workaday  virtues  as  thrift,  neat- 
ness, punctuality  and  pride  In  accomplish- 
ment. In  San  Francisco,  an  employers'  group 
is   discovering  to  Its  dismay  that   real  help 
for  the  hard-core  poor  requires  vast  reserves 
of   patience,   tolerance   of   absenteeism,   per- 
sonal contacts  and  motivational  encourage- 
ment, and  a  willingness  to  pay  for  more  work 
than  actually  gets  done.  "To  generate  a  Job 
is  one  thing,"  says  an  official  of  the  program, 
"but  to  fill  it  is  a  whole  hell  of  a  lot  harder." 
So    far.    too.    most    businessmen    are    dis- 
tinctly uncomfortable  in  any  actual  contact 
with  the  people  they  are  seeking  to  to  help; 
they  tend  to  discuss  the  problem  mostly  with 
each  other  or  with  comfortably  middle-class 
Negroes.   Significantly,   the   first  meeting  of 
the   Urban   C-oalitlon   was   held   In    the   ele- 
gance of  Washington's  Shoreham  Hotel.  An 
imlnvited    guest   turned   up — a   Negro   in    a 
green  T  shirt  and  sunglasses  who  told  the 
800  assembled  dignitaries:   "When  you  hold 
these  meetings,  hold  them  down  where  the 
people  are.   Get  down  there  and  try  to  get 
down  to  the  nitty-gritty.""  In  one  of  the  few 
cases  where  this  advice  was  accepted,  Henry 
Ford   n  recently  visited   a   militant   Detroit 
leader,   the   Rev.   Albert   Cleage.   In   Cleage's 
dingy  ghetto  church  for  a  one-and-a-half- 
hour  talk. 

Organized  labor,  too,  often  stands  in  the 
way  of  projects  aimed  to  help  the  poor.  At 
one  Pittsburgh  meeting,  for  example,  a 
spokesman  for  the  Steelworkers  Union  said 
he  would  be  happy  to  cooperate  with  a  Negro 
employment  program — as  soon  as  the  unem- 
ployed members  of  his  union  were  working 
again.  Far  less  Justifiably,  most  construction- 
trades  unions  take  only  a  token  number  of 
Negro  apprentices  and  steadfastly  refuse  to 
use  new  construction  techniques  that  prom- 
ise to  streamline  the  rebuilding  of  the 
ghettos. 

Business  has  shown  a  lot  of  uxillingness  but 
it  will  be  marked  by  failure 
Fundamentally,  business  still  faces  a  basic 
dilemma  over  the  size  and  cost  of  the  effort 
needed  to  aid  the  ghettos.  For  the  most  part, 
businessmen  are  hired  managers  of  other 
people's  money:  how  much  can  they  expect 
their  shareholders  to  sacrifice  In  profits  in  the 
name  of  social  responsibility?  David  Rocke- 
feller, for  one.  believes  that  business  can  pick 
up  most  of  the  tab.  and  that  it  will  become 
■fa.shionable"  to  do  so.  But  he  is  in  a  distinct 
minority.  Mitchell  Svirldoff.  an  urban 
planner  with  the  Ford  Foundation,  believes 
that  is  "too  much  to  ask"  Says  Svlridoff:  "It 
will  h.ive  to  be  done  through  tax  incentives 
or  outright  subsidies.  It's  going  to  be  enor- 
mously expensive  " 

All  these  unresolved  problems  prompt  a 
good  deal  of  skepticism  about  a  long-term 
business  contribution  to  solving  the  urban 
crisis.  One  prestigious  urban  planner,  speak- 
ing off  the  record,  concedes  that  "business 
has  shown  a  lot  of  willingness  "  But  he  pre- 
dicts flatly:  'Business  has  been  so  long  re- 
moved from  the  level  of  the  disorders,  from 
the  public  process,  that  it  cannot  respond 
It  will   be  marked   by  failure  to  deliver." 

At  this  stage,  both  gloom  and  optimism 
over  the  role  of  business  are  clearly  over- 
done. It  would  be  silly  and  dangerous  to  ex- 
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pect,  as  some  business  spokesmen  evidently 
do,  that  the  bxislnessman  will  ride  In  and 
rescue  the  country  In  Its  hour  of  peril.  But 
given  time  and  adequate  Incentives  and  sub- 
sidies, the  business  community  can  and 
should  perform  a  major  role  In  brlngflng  the 
Negro  fully  and  finally  Into  the  economic 
mainstream.  As  clvU-rlghts  leader  Bayard 
RuBtln  sums  It  up,  speaking  from  consider- 
able experience  with  businessmen:  "I  doubt 
If  they  win  move  the  country  to  a  fundamen- 
tal change.  But  they  will  move  It  down  the 
road." 

WHAT   TO   do:    a    12-POINT   PROGRAM   FOR   ACTION 
NOW,    AND  SOME  CUTDELINES  FOR  THE  LONGER 

ptrii 

What  must  be  done?  Newsweek  believes 
that  the  present  national  atmosphere  of 
drift  and  clvU  disorder  la  Intolerable.  Amer- 
ica's goal  must  remain  an  integrated  so- 
ciety— one  in  which  a  person's  color  carries 
no  more  significance  than  his  national  origin. 
And  it  must  be  a  stable  society,  free  of  riot- 
ing— and  of  the  social  conditions  that  spawn 
rioting.  Yet  current  trends  are  propelling  the 
nation  as  a  whole  away  from  its  goals.  If 
America  Is  to  escape  the  "natural  apartheid" 
the  futurists  speak  of.  a  start  must  be  made 
at  once  to  counter  these  trends. 

On  the  following  pages,  Newsweek  presents 
a  program  for  a  comprehensive  attack  on 
America's  top  domestic  problem.  The  program 
Is  in  three  parts:  an  immediate  action  agen- 
da, a  set  of  principles  to  guide  sustained  ef- 
fort, and  specific  longer-range  proposals  con- 
cerning employment,  housing  and  other 
levers  of  social  change.  It  is  an  expensive 
program — In  terms  not  only  of  money  but  of 
the  requirements  of  leadership  and  participa- 
tion of  all  elements  of  American  society,  pub- 
lic and  private. 

The  program  la  based  on  a  fundamental 
premise:  that  America  must  reorder  Its 
priorities  to  give  the  plight  of  the  disad- 
vantaged at  home  the  same  urgency  It  af- 
fords the  foreign  obligations  It  has  assimied. 
The  war  in  Vietnam  must  be  resolved  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  enable  the  nation  to 
get  on  with  its  unfinished  homework.  Until 
that  day  comes,  emergency  measures  must 
be  taken  on  the  domestic  front. 

The  first  order  of  business  is  a  dramatic 
effort — backed  up  by  billions  of  dollars — to 
change  the  racial  climate  at  home  from 
defeatism  and  hostility  to  hope  and  the  be- 
ginnings of  reconciliation.  Thus,  the  first 
phase  of  the  Newsweek  program  Is  designed 
to  start  to  Improve  life  In  the  great  urban 
ghettos  that  have  exploded  in  disruption  un- 
precedented in  American  history.  It  is  not 
program  to  "reward"  rioters — but  rather  to 
redress  the  grievances  and  slake  the  desperate 
impatience  that  fuel  rioting.  The  emphasis 
here — and  throughout  the  program — Is  on 
social  Justice,  not  merely  pacification.  There 
is  ample  evidence,  from  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress to  the  nation's  military  and  police  head- 
quarters, that  Improved  riot-control  is  al- 
ready uppermost  in  the  minds  of  many  of 
America's  leaders.  There  Is  less  evidence  of  a 
concurrent  commitment  to  social  change. 

If  the  Negro  Is  the  focus  of  concern  today. 
It  is  because  he  Is  the  most  visible  and  the 
most  rebellious  of  the  American  poor — and 
his  revolt  has  exploded  in  the  heart  of  Amer- 
ica's great  cities.  His  destiny  is  inextricably 
linked  with  the  fate  of  the  nation's  less  £is- 
sertlve  disadvantaged — poor  whites,  Puerto 
Rlcans.  Mexican-Americans,  American  In- 
dians and  other  minorities  who  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  achieve  their  share  of  the  coun- 
try's affluence.  Thus,  any  program  that  seeks 
to  deal  with  the  Negro's  economic  plight  must 
aim  at  lm.provlng  the  lot  of  all  the  poor,  not 
Just  the  black  poor.  But  no  program  Is  likely 
to  work  unless  it  recognizes  the  special  bur- 
den of  being  black  In  American  society. 

Nor  can  any  program  succeed  without  vig- 
orously committed  leadership.  It  would  be.  of 
course.  Incumbent  on  the  Negro  community 


to  recognize  that  an  honest  effort  Is  being 
made,  and  to  reject  those  extremists  who 
have  no  more  program  than  chaos.  The  ra- 
tional Negro  leadership  cannot  move  alone; 
the  black  rank  and  file  can  only  be  expected 
to  respond  to  genuine  progress.  Still,  every 
brick  or  firebomb  thrown  in  anger  can  only 
delay  the  day  of  reconciliation. 

The  heavier  burden  of  leadership  fails  on 
white  America.  It  would  be  simplistic  to  sug- 
gest that  a  President  alone  can  generate 
the  necessary  revolution  in  attitudes  and 
priorities.  But  the  problem  is  of  such  dimen- 
sion that  no  concerted  attack  can  be  waged 
T^ithout  the  full  use  of  the  President's  pow- 
ers— both  as  educator  and  Initiator.  At  the 
same  time.  Congress  must  look  beyond  nar- 
row considerations  of  partisanship  and  pro- 
vincialism and  recognize  that  the  racial  crisis 
could,  in  fact,  sunder  the  country.  From  Con- 
gress, the  situation  demands  nothing  less 
than  a  new  willingness  to  fund  existing  pro- 
grams, to  legislate  new  ones  and  to  tolerate 
the  failures  of  Innovation.  As  a  beginning, 
Congress  should  restore  the  cuts  it  has  made 
in  the  President's  urban  and  poverty  pro- 
grams. State  and  local  governments— limited 
though  their  resources  may  be — must  begin 
now  to  serve  all  their  citizens  alike.  It  costs 
nothing  to  demonstrate  concern — as  New 
York's  Mayor  John  Lindsay  has  done.  Busi- 
ness, the  professions,  unions,  churches,  uni- 
versities and  foundations  must  also  play  a 
major  role  in  setting  the  new  tone — in  part- 
nership with  government  action. 

Given  leadership,  the  most  important  in- 
gredient will  be  carefully  spent  money.  A  sus- 
tained commitment  to  eliminate  poverty  will 
inevitably  involve  long-run  expenditures  of 
$20  bllllo'n  to  $30  bilUon  a  year.  But  while 
the  war  In  Vietnam  continues  and  the  na- 
tion gears  up  for  the  long  domestic  pull,  im- 
mediate action  can  be  taken  at  far  less  cost. 
Newsweek's  short-term  program  entails  re- 
ducing the  Federal  budget  deficit  while  add- 
ing $510  million  above  current  government 
requests  in  the  short  time  remaining  in  this 
fiscal  year.  For  the  next  fiscal  year,  beginning 
next  July,  $6.9  bUUon  in  new  programs  is 
proposed. 

Added  spending  will  require  sacrifice.  In- 
flation is  already  a  serious  problem :  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  this  fiscal  year  will  probably  be 
In  the  range  of  $25  billion.  Before  any  new 
expenditures  can  be  responsibly  advocated, 
measures  to  control  Inflation  must  be  en- 
acted. This  will  involve  some  combination 
of  spending  cuts  In  other  areas  and  a  tax 
Increase — or,  falling  these,  perhaps  emer- 
gency wage  and  price  controls  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  following  twelve  points  represent 
Newsweek's  proposals  for  Immediate  action. 
They  are  designed  not  as  cure-alls,  but  as 
minimal  first  steps  to  generate  a  sense  of 
movement.  Much  of  the  short-range  package 
could  be  in  operation  by  next  summer  If  a 
start  is  made  now.  The  cost  estimates  are 
based  on  the  best  calculations  available  from 
sources  In  government,  universities,  founda- 
tions and  elsewhere. 

I.  Presidential  leadership:  Lyndon  John- 
son should  apply  the  prestige  and  power  of 
the  Presidency  to  the  racial  crisis  with  the 
same  energy  he  uses  to  nourish  his  faltering 
consensus  on  the  war  in  Vietnam.  He  could 
start  by  calling  meetings  with  the  nation's 
opinion-makers — businessmen,  professionals, 
the  clergy,  educators,  state  and  local  officials, 
union  leaders  and  other  groups — to  Inspire  a 
sense  of  urgency  and  mobilize  their  support 
for  ghetto  programs.  He  should  show  his  own 
concern  by  visits  to  the  ghetto — even  as  he 
flies  to  the  scenes  of  natural  disasters.  His 
Cabinet  members,  too,  should  be  on  the  road. 
etiucaUng  white  Amerca  to  the  problem  and 
showing  the  flag  of  concern  to  black  America. 
The  President  should  use  every  opportunity, 
from  Informal  Rose  Garden  ceremonials  to  a 
full-dress  television  address  to  the  nation, 
to  press  the  case  for  social  Justice. 


2.  Top-level  direction:  The  President 
should  appoint  a  super-Cablnet-level  coordl- 
nator  in  the  White  House  to  ride  herd  on 
domestic  programs,  with  emphasis  on  city 
and  poverty  problems.  He  must  speak  with 
the  full  authority  of  the  White  House  to 
prod  the  bureaucracy  and  to  make  sure  that 
it  does  not  operate  at  cross  purposes.  The 
coordinator  should  be  a  man  of  the  caliber  of 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara.  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
John  W.  Gardner  or  former  White  House 
aide  McGeorge  Bundy,  now  head  of  the  Ford 
Foundation.  Cost:   negligible. 

3.  Inflation  control:  The  President  and 
Congress  should  take  Immediate  steps  to  re- 
duce the  budget  deficit  to  an  annual  rate  of 
$15  billion.  The  first  step  should  be  passage 
of  the  Income-tax  surcharge  proposed  by  the 
President;  after  that,  spending  cuts  must  be 
made  in  nonessential  areas.  With  the  deficit 
thus  under  control,  further  reallocation  of 
Federal  funds  must  be  made  In  the  next 
fiscal  year  to  accommodate  new  urban  and 
poverty  appropriations.  To  start  with,  non- 
Vietnam  defense  spending  could  be  cut  by  as 
much  as  $5  billion,  and  Congress  should"  re- 
examine such  domestic  Items  as  highway 
construction  ($3.8  billion),  pork-barrel  proj- 
ects ($1.3  billion),  farm-price  supports  ($16 
billion)  and  the  space  program  ($5.3  billion). 
Falling  an  adequate  combination  of  taxes 
and  spending  cuts,  the  President  should  con- 
sider declaring  a  national  emergency  and 
asking  Congress  to  Impose  credit,  wage  and 
price  controls  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
Any  controls  should  have  built-in  exemp- 
tions for  the  lowest-Income  group. 

4.  State  and  local  effort:  State  and  local 
governments  can  do  a  great  deal  at  a  low 
cost  and  without  delay.  Their  first  order  of 
business  is  to  provide  the  slums  with  the 
same  level  of  public  services  that  other 
neighborhoods  take  for  granted:  sanitation, 
police  protection,  street  lighting,  bulldlng- 
code  enforcement.  These  services  must  be 
equalized  even  If  It  means  short-run  reduc- 
tions for  other  neighborhoods.  Civic  officials 
have  a  primary  obligation  to  get  out  into  the 
slums  and  make  their  agencies  of  govern- 
ment responsive  to  the  voice  of  the  ghetto. 
The  police  have  a  special  responsibility  to 
make  their  community-relations  programs 
meaningful  down  to  the  beat  level;  the  Presl- 
dents  crime  commission  could  find  no  U,S. 
police  department  doing  an  entirely  adequate 
Job.  The  administration  of  Justice  must  be 
revamped  to  eliminate  punitive  ball,  to  In- 
sure avaUabllity  of  legal  counsel,  and  to  make 
sure  that  the  arrest  records  of  persons  sub- 
sequently cleared  are  expunged  or  kept  con- 
fidential. Cost:  no  Federal  funds. 

5.  The  private  sector:  Business  should  make 
a  special  effort  not  Just  to  hire,  but  to  seek 
out.  train  and  promote  the  hard-core  un- 
employed— and  particularly  the  Negro, 
Unions,  especially  the  long-exclusionary  craft 
unions,  must  lower  their  color  bars — volun- 
tarily. If  they  will,  or  under  government 
pressure,  if  they  won't.  The  Urban  Coalition 
effort  to  focus  private  sector  involvement  In 
the  ghettos  should  be  encouraged  and  ex- 
panded. Banks  and  other  lenders  should  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  Insurance  Industry 
in  making  capital  available  for  slum  rebuild- 
ing and  for  loans  to  promote  slum  business. 
The  advertising  community  should  help  In 
the  task  of  changing  racial  attitudes.  More 
foundations  should  emulate  Ford,  Field  and 
Taconic  in  financing  experimental  programs 
for  minority  groups.  Universities  should  co- 
ordinate their  resources  to  share  their  facili- 
ties and  skills  with  the  ghettos. 

6.  Employment:  The  government  should 
expand  adult  Job-training  programs  as  fast 
as  possible — tripling  the  current  allocation  of 
$400  million  in  the  next  fiscal  year  to  cover 
a  total  of  about  840.000  persons.  Part  of  the 
Increase  should  be  used  to  expand  existing 
pilot  programs  under  which  the  government 
pays  subsidies  for  the  training  and  sub-par 
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nroductlvlty  of  the  hard-core  unemployed. 
Sor  those  not  covered  by  the  expanded  pro- 
^  the  government  should  act  as  the  em- 
Kr  of  iLt  resort.  As  a  first  step,  the  gov- 
Sent    should    subsidize    ghetto    cleanup 
S^s  in  the  cities  to  provide  Jobs  for 
Koo   unemployed,   many   of   tl^em   teen- 
Isers    This  program  should  be  geared  both 
M  the  immediate  needs  of  the  ghettos  (gar- 
Le  removal,   recreational   facilities    street 
^^  sidewalk  repair,  demolition  of  derelict 
SldlngTand  t^llke)    and  the  long-term 
SS  of  those  employed.  Cost:  $200  mll- 
Srthfs  fiscal  year,  $1.8  billion  in  the  next 
7   Welfare:  The  welfare  bureaucracy  must 
reform  the  needlessly  abusive  and  repressive 
(and  sometimes  racist)  features  of  the  cur- 
rent system-the  midnight  searches  of  wel- 
i%  mothers'  homes  for  evidence  of  a  man 
nthe  house,  quixotic  budgeting,  regulations 
tLt  stifle   incentive  by   docking   a  client  s 
benefits  for  any  wages  he  may  earn  on  his 
own    The   Federal   government   must   bring 
pressure  on  states  and  localities  to  make  ex- 
isting welfare  programs  (such  as  aid  to  de- 
Dendent  children,  food  stamps  and  surplus 
f«xl  allotments)   accessible  to  all  the  poor, 
prompt  emergency  action  Is  required  to  guar- 
antee  food   for   thousands   who    are    going 
Sy  in  the  Black  Belt  South.  The  Fed- 
eral government  should  set  up  Its  own  wel- 
fare or  food  distribution  centers  where  state 
or  local  authorities  refuse  to  provide  them. 
And  an  Immediate  beginning  must  be  made 
on  equalizing  the  level  of  welfare  benefits 
across  the  country  and  extending  them  to 
the   75   per   cent   of   the   needy-black   and 
^hlte— who  are  not  now  given  any  aid.  Cost. 
$2  billion  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

8  Housing-  To  provide  maximum  housing 
at  minimum  cost,  Congress  should  raise  the 
appropriation  for  rent  supplements  from  the 
840  million  requested  by  the  President— and 
the  $10  million  allocated  by  Congress— to 
$200  million  a  year,  enough  to  cover  more 
than  300.000  families.  The  Model  Cities  pilot 
program  should  be  funded  at  the  full  $662 
million  requested  by  Mr.  Johnson  this 
vear— rather  than  the  $3,212  million  Con- 
kress  approved— and  escalated  thereafter.  In 
public  housing  short-term  emphasis  should 
concentrate  on  rehabilitation  of  rundown 
slum  dwellings.  In  order  to  provide  more 
units  faster  and  cheaper,  unnecessary  rigid 
rehabilitation  standards  should  be  made 
more  flexible.  In  addition,  new  funds  should 
be  set  aside  for  "sweat  equity"  rehabilita- 
tion projects  m  which  the  poor  can  do 
enough  of  the  construction  work  themselves 
to  earn  the  equivalent  of  a  down  payment. 
Cost:  $160  million  this  fiscal  year,  $1  billion 
in  the  next. 

9  Education:  The  Federal  government 
should  subsidize  an  eight-week  1968  Reading 
Summer,  to  provide  intensive  reading  in- 
struction for  up  to  6  nUUlon  first-  through 
sixth-grade  children  in  poverty  areas  across 
the  nation— thereby  not  only  providing  them 
with  a  basic  skill,  but  getting  t^  m  off  the 
streets,  as  well.  The  governmen'  aould  ex- 
pand current  programs  to  pa-  oUege  ex- 
penses for  20.000  borderline  gh-school 
graduates.  The  payments— roughly  $2,500  a 
year-«hould  go  directly  to  the  recipient  a* 
GI  benefits  do  now.  Unlversltlee  should,  with 
Federal  subsidies,  undertake  talent  searches 
for  promising  ghetto  high-school  youngsters 
and  provide  summer  enrichment  programs 
on  campus  for  50,000  slum  children.  The 
government  should  budget  an  additional  $10 
million  to  further  planning  of  Integrated 
educational  parks.  Cost:  $100  mlUlon  this 
fiscal  year,  $2  billion  the  next. 

10  Riot  control:  A  city  police  depart- 
ment's first  objective  must  be  to  prevent  a 
minor  Incident  from  escalating  into  a  major 
riot  Police  down  to  the  cop  on  the  beat  must 
be  trained  to  handle  routine  ghetto  arrests 
with  maximum  possible  speed  and  minimum 
force.  Where  a  flare-up  occurs  anyway,  poUce 
must  be  ready  with  tactical  plans,  lines  of 


command  and  communication— with  the 
mavor  In  control.  The  police  should  be  given 
far"  more  sophisticated  training  In  control- 
ling arson  and  looting  and  in  snuffing  out 
street  warfare.  For  example,  snipers  should 
be  dealt  with  by  crack  police  marksmen,  not 
by  random  fusUlades.  Federal  Instructors 
should  tour  the  clUes  to  brief  local  police  on 
antl-rlot  tactics.  The  original  version  of  the 
President's  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control 
Act  should  be  enacted.  In  light  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard's  erratic  riot-control  preform- 
ance  the  Pentagon  and  the  states  have  a 
lolnt  responsibiUty  to  see  that  guard  units 
are  fullv  integrated  and  far  better  traln^  In 
anti-riot   techniques.   Cost:    negligible  Fed- 

"u    Enforcement  powers:  Existing  Federal 
clvll-rlghts    laws    must    be    vigorously    en- 
forced and  the  enforcement  agencies  must 
be  adequately  funded.  Among  the  agencies 
involved  are  "the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity   Commission,    the    Office    of   Federal 
Contract   Compliance,    the    Justice   Depart- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  which  Is  responsible  for 
policing  the  provision  of  the  1964  clvll-rlghts 
act  denying  U.S.  funds  to  segregated  schools, 
hospitals  and  other  federally  aided  faclUtles. 
At  present,  these  enforcement  agencies  are 
operating  on  total  budget  allocations  of  only 
$19    million.   They   should   be   expanded   as 
fast  as  the  machinery  Is  capable  of  handling 
new  funding,  HEW  should  refuse  to  accept 
so-called  "freedom  of  choice"  school  deseg- 
regation plans  which  have  commonly  been 
used    to    institutionalize    token    Integration 
in    the    South,    The    Justice    Department 
should   intensify   its   use  of  Federal  voting 
examiners  to  speed  the  registration  of  South- 
em   Negroes,    Cost:    $50    million   this   fiscal 
year  and  the  next, 

"  12  Ghetto  business:  To  help  stop  the  flight 
of  business  from  the  ghetto,  the  governinent 
should  guarantee  Insurance  losses  caused  by 
riots  Federal  money  must  also  be  made  avail- 
able to  reduce  interest  rates  and  guarantee 
payment  of  loans  to  ghetto  businessmen 
This  should  be  done  through  local  banks  that 
will  agree  to  provide  guidance  for  the  busi- 
nessmen, with  the  Federal  government  pick- 
ing up  the  counseling  bills.  Cost:  $50  million 
in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

These  steps,  of  course,  would  constitute 
only  a  beginning.  A  concerted  effort— even  if 
begun  now— would  be  the  work  of  a  genera- 
tion or  more.  The  long  effort  cannot  be  done 
piecemeal.  In  order  to  succeed.  It  will  have  to 
be  guided  by  a  coherent  long-term  strategic 
Koal  and  a  set  of  tactical  premises.  The  goal, 
Igaln  is  the  assimilation  of  the  Negro  and 
other  deprived  minorities  Into  the  American 
mainstream.  Newsweek  proposes  the  follow- 
ing tactical  approaches: 

Federal  standards 
Contrary  to  the  cherished  belief  of  the  old 
liberalism,   the  Federal   bureaucracy   Is  not 
the  ideal  Instrument  for  handling  social  is- 
sues which  must  ultimately  be  settled  at  the 
local  level.  But  It  is  the  embodiment  of  the 
national  wUl  and  conscience— and  It  can  pre- 
scribe  minimum   standards   of   fairness  for 
states  and  locaUtles  In  federally  assisted  pro- 
erame  Today,  wide  discrepancies  exist  In  the 
Way  the  states  meet  their  responsibilities  in 
welfare,  education  and  other  vital  services^ 
The  Federal  government  pays  55  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  $7  billion  welfare  budget  and 
pumps  bllUons  more  Into  education.  But  it 
has  been  unable  so  far  to  establish  a  line 
beneath  which  no  state  or  locality  is  per- 
mitted to  fall.  A  weUare  system  that  per- 
mits average  monthly  ald-to-dependent-chll- 
dren  payments  of  89.35  In  Mississippi  and 
$55  85  In  New  Jersey  actually  promotes  the 
growth  of  Northern  blg-clty  slums.  The  gov- 
ernment must  follow  the  example  set  by  Its 
own  Interstate  highway  program  (90  per  cent 
financed    by    Federal    funds)     and    Impose 
rigorous  mlnlmtim  standards  on  all  federally 
assisted  programs. 


Deccnfrolizatlon 
Federal  standards  would  not  mean  that  the 
government  should  take  over  the  operation 
of  Stat*  and  local  programs— except  In  those 
cases  when  the  states  and  localities  totally 
abdicate  their  responsibilities  (a*  some  have 
m    the    surplus-food    and    food-stamp    pro- 
erams) .  Washington  Is  best  suited  to  collect 
tax  revenues,   to   redistribute   them   around 
the   country   and   to   coordinate   and   police 
local  efforts.  But  programs  should  be  decen- 
tralized to  permit  local  control. 
Citizen  participation 
Decentralization,    in   turn,   will   permit   a 
greater  degree  of   citizen  particlpation--not 
only  of  the  poor,  but  also  the  middle  class. 
In  big  cities  today,  citizens  feel  themselves 
increasingly    distant    even    from    municipal 
government.  The  old  system  of  neighborhood 
political  clubs— which  once  served  as  brokers 
between    the    citizen    and    City    Hall— has 
largely  disintegrated,  and  no  substitute  has 
vet  been  found.  Neighborhood  school  plan- 
"nlng  boards,  storefront  "city  halls"  and  serv- 
ice centers,  precinct  level  police-community 
relations  committees,  machinery  for  neigh- 
borhood    participation     in     urban-renewal 
plannlng-all  would  help  bridge  the  widen- 
ing  gulf    It  is  particularly  important  that 
white  officials  recognize  what  is  healthy  In 
the  new  "black  consciousness"— the  Negro  s 
will  for  a  measure  of  control  over  his  own 
destiny.  This  mood  will  often  be  expressed 
abrasively  and  even  dlsruptlvely.  But   It  is 
too  impo"rtant  to  be  dismissed  as  mere  trou- 
blemaklng.  The  Idea  of  participation   must 
apply  not  only  to  the  poor,  but  also  to  the 
involvement  of  the  private  sector-Industry, 
the  labor  movement,  foundations  and  uni- 
versities. 

Planning 

If  progress  is  to  be  made,  the  nation  must 
conquer  its  aversion  to  the  concept  of  plan- 
ning   A  commitment  to  long-term  strategy 
is  needed  to  end  the  current  P''>^^\"^}']?''°1 
patchwork  programs.  A  society  that  finds  the 
word   planning   abhorrent  has   lately  begun 
talking   instead    of   "systems    analysis,     th^ 
multidimensional    approach   that   was   used 
in  such  complex  projects  as  the  deveiopment 
of  the  Polaris  submarine  and  the  exploration 
of  space.  There  Is  no  evidence  yet  that  sys- 
tems analysis  can  be  used  effectively  to  solve 
complex  social  problems,  but  Ita  central  con- 
cept-seeing a  problem  as  a  whoie  and  at- 
tacking   it    accordingly-must    be    adop^d 
wherever  possible.  Yet  no  planning  system 
^^111  work  without  first  marshaUing  complete 
and  reliable   data.  The   government  should 
create   a   National  Urban   Planning   Center, 
which  would  systematically  collect  data  on 
such  aspects  of  the  problem  as  PoP^l^^^f 
trends,  migration  and  employment  patterns 
crime  and  the  housing  picture.  The  center 
should  be  a  clearinghouse  for  private   and 
public   research,   its   own   studies   included. 
It  should  also  be  an  mnovational  laboratory 
devising  new  programs  and  testing  tiiem  on 
a  pilot  basis. 

Ghetto  development 
Any  program  aimed  at  the  economic  devel- 
opment^ of   the   ghetto   should   be   directed 
primarily    at    encouraging    commercial    and 
service   enterprises,   branch   office   and  the 
establishment   of   government  offices  rather 
than    heavy    Industry.    There    are   Powerful 
temptations  to  use  subsidies  and  other  de- 
vices to  ooax  industry  Into  the  ghetto.  But 
this  moves  against  the  present  trend  toward 
the  location  of  factories  In  the  suburbs,  and 
only  a  prohibitive   level  of  subsldlescould 
begin  to  turn  the  tide.  Heavy  Industry,  In- 
deed   might    make    the    ghettos    even   less 
habitable  by  exacerbating  traffic,  air  puUu- 
tlon   noise  levels  and  other  problems.  Com- 
mercial  enterprises    can    achieve    the   same 
ends  by  providing  Jobs  and  stimulating  the 
growth  of  service  businesses.  Instead  of  mov- 
ing industry  where  the  Negroes  are,  Negroes 
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can  be  moved  where  Industry  is  by  adequate 
training  programs  and  public  transit  systems, 
and.  ultimately,  a  policy  of  dispersing  the 
ghettos. 

Quotas 

Quotas  have  traditionally  gone  against  the 
American  grain.  But  so  knotty  Is  the  prob- 
lem of  making  Integration  work  that  some 
thinkers  have  concluded  that  a  step  as  dras- 
tic as  benign  quotas  In  housing,  schools  and 
employment  may  yet  become  necessary.  Elx- 
perlence  has  shown  that,  without  conscious 
head-counting,  '•integration"  is  most  often 
only  the  transitional  stage  between  all-white 
and  all-black  In  a  neighborhood  or  school. 
Hence,  even  as  steps  are  taken  to  promote 
dispersal  of  the  ghettos,  the  government  In 
cooperation  with  the  private  sector  might 
someday  have  to  set  limits  on  the  number 
of  Negroes  In  given  localities.  This  sort  of 
"positive  discrimination"  would  undoubted- 
ly require  legislation  of  a  sort  hitherto  con- 
sidered unthinkable,  and  the  courts  would 
have  to  depart  radically  from  past  Consti- 
tutional Interpretations.  It  may  have  to  be 
considered  as  part  of  any  realistic  effort  at 
desegregation.  Positive  hiring  quotas  may 
also  become  necessary  If  Negroes  are  to  be 
Insured  real  equality  of  opportunity. 

With  these  broad  policy  guidelines,  specific 
longer-range  programs  can  be  developed. 
Changing  events  will  shape  the  details,  but 
Newsweek  believes  that  planning  should 
begin  now  for  programs  along  the  following 
lines : 

Employment:  The  long-term  goal  must  be 
a  full-employment  economy.  This  will  require 
an  e.xpanslon  of  training  programs  until  they 
reach  literally  everyone  who  can  benefit  from 
them.  It  will  also  require  the  creation  of  mil- 
lions of  new  Jobs  in  service  and  semlprofes- 
slonal  categories  such  as  teachers'  aides,  so- 
cial-work aides  and  community  workers. 
Such  Jobs  would  be  Immune  to  the  increasing 
automation  of  Industry,  and  at  the  same  time 
would  free  highly  trained  professionals  to  use 
their  full  skills.  The  government  should  re- 
main the  employer  of  last  resort  to  make  sure 
that  there  are  Jobs  for  all  who  are  willing 
and  able  to  work.  But  if  training  efforts 
succeed,  this  segment  should  remain  a  mar- 
ginal part  of  the  program.  Business  sliould 
be  reimbursed  for  the  cost  it  Incurs  in  seek- 
ing out.  training  and  employing  initially  un- 
productive workers,  but  it  must  also  accept 
Its  responsibility  to  hire  and  promote  Negroes 
equitably.  Government  at  every  level  must 
set  the  exjimple  by  making  sure  it  is  a  model 
employer,  with  a  revamping  of  clvll-servlce 
promotion  rules  if  necessary 

Welfare:  The  goal  of  national  policy  should 
be  a  humane  and  radically  simplified  system 
that  guarantees  that  no  American  u-ill  go 
without  the  minimum  necessities  of  life.  For 
the  Immediate  future,  the  government  should 
focus  its  efforts  on  equalizing  benerits  under 
existing  programs  and  extending  them  to  the 
75  percent  of  the  poor  who  are  not  now  get- 
ting any  help.  The  ultimate  objective  should 
be  reform  of  the  present  structure  to  provide 
direct  assistance  to  all  the  poor,  based  on 
their  individual  needs.  Among  the  alterna- 
tive reforms  currently  under  discussion,  the 
negaUve  Income  tax,  with  its  flat  formula, 
would  not  take  account  of  individual  need, 
and  an  across-the-board  family  allowance 
simply  would  not  provide  enough  for  the 
truly  destitute.  A  reformed  welfare  system 
should  also  include  incentives  to  work,  ex- 
panded day-care  centers  to  enable  welfare 
mothers  to  work,  and  birth-control  coun- 
seling on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Bousing:  National  policy  should  promote 
the  dispersal  of  Negroes  from  the  ghetto  into 
integrated  city  and  suburban  neighborhoods. 
A  dispersal  rate  of  500  000  per  year  would  do 
no  more  than  keep  the  ghettos  from  grow- 
ing, but  It  would  at  least  provide  real  alter- 
natives for  ghetto  Negroes.  The  first  requisite 
Is  a  strong  Federal  fair-housing  law — a  meas- 
ure that  could  not  of  itself  accomplish  dis- 
persal but  would  be  dramatic  evidence  of  the 


national  commitment.  While  dispersal  goes 
on,  the  ghettos  must  be  made  livable,  exist- 
ing Federal  progranis  should  be  expanded. 
In  the  long  run,  use  of  new  technology  and 
the  increasing  involvement  of  private  capital 
should  spur  both  rehabilitation  of  existing 
buildings  and  the  construction  of  new  low- 
cost  units.  "Sweat  equity"  projects  and  other 
home  ownership  plans  should  be  expanded. 
Ultimately,  the  Incentives  provided  by  the 
rent-supplement  program  should  be  used  to 
promote  dispersal. 

Education:  The  over-all  goal  is  quality  in- 
tegrated education.  This  ultimately  will  mean 
the  development  of  educational  parks  In  the 
cities,  the  Integration  of  suburban  school  dis- 
tricts and  the  elimination  of  the  last 
vestiges  of  the  dual  school  system  In  the 
South.  Until  these  long-range  objectives  can 
be  reached,  existing  ghetto  schools  must  be 
radically  improved.  State  school  codes  should 
be  revised  to  permit  an  eleven-month  school 
year  with  the  summer  emphasis  on  remedial 
teaching  for  pupils  performing  below  grade 
level.  Pre-school  classes  should  begin  at  age 
3 — the  age  when  many  now  feel  children  can 
begin  real  learning — for  children  In  ghettos 
and  other  poverty  areas,  with  emphasis  on 
basic  learning  skills.  Talented  teachers 
should  be  rewarded  by  merit-pay  Increases 
to  the  equivalent  of  at  least  $15,000  in  cur- 
rent (1967)  dollars.  Reforms  In  the  school 
curriculum  should  Include  the  teaching  of 
Negro  history — for  whites  as  well  as  Negroes. 

Southern  Development:  To  reduce  the 
pressure  on  Negroes  to  move  into  the  ghet- 
tos, national  policy  should  be  consciously 
directed  at  developing  fobs  and  decent  liv- 
ing conditions  in  the  rural  South.  Govern- 
ment subsidies  and  tax  incentives  should 
be  used  to  encourage  Indtistrial  develop- 
ment, particularly  in  poverty-stricken  back- 
waters. Not  only  these  devices,  but  the  gov- 
ernment's purchasing  power  should  be  used 
to  Insure  that  Southern  industry  hires  and 
promotes  Negroes  In  equitable  numbers. 
Those  who  wish  to  stay  on  the  land  should 
be  helped  by  the  encouragement  of  market- 
ing co-ops  by  loans  to  set  up  truck  farms 
and  by  technical  assistance.  The  government 
must  rid  Its  own  farm  programs  '•f  dis- 
crimination. 

Health:  A  national  effort  must  be  made 
to  raise  health  standards  among  Negroes  to 
the  levels  enjoyed  by  whites.  The  gap  begins 
at  birth,  when  Negro  infants  are  nearly  twice 
as  likely  to  die  as  whites,  and  continues  till 
death:  the  Negro's  life  expectancy  is  61,  the 
white  man's  68.  Neighborhood  health  centers 
should  be  developed  to  provide  diagnostic 
services,  outpatient  care,  emergency  treat- 
ment and  periodic  medical  and  dental  check- 
ups for  children.  The  "medicaid"  program — 
medical  care  for  the  poor — should  be  ex- 
panded with  uniform  minimum  standards 
of  eligibility  and  benefits  set  by  Congress. 

Almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Gun- 
nar  Myrdal.  In  hl3  monumental  study  "An 
American  Dilemma."  counseled  wisely  that 
the  problem  of  the  Negro — and  Its  ultimate 
solution — lay  In  the  heart  of  white  America. 
He  was  right,  of  course;  no  program  of  any 
dimension  can  even  be  begun  unless  white 
America  can  muster  the  resolve  for  the 
task. 

The  task  is  plain.  The  means  are  at  hand. 
The  time  to  begin  is  now. 


Revolt  Against  Crime 


CRIME 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Daily  News,  in  an  editorial 
published  on  November  9.  expressed  some 
views  on  the  crime  problem  that  all  of 
us  should  consider  very  seriously.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial  be 
placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 


On  the  subject  of  crime.  Lyndon  Johnson. 
In  1967,  sounds  more  and  more  like  Barry 
Goldwater  In  1964. 

Mr.  Goldwater  viewed  Washington.  D.C..  as 
"a  city  embattled,  plagued  by  lawlessness  and 
haunted  by  fears."  He  said  that  "the  growing 
menace  to  our  country  ...  to  personal 
safety,  to  life,  to  limb  and  property  ...  is 
the  mounting  concern,  or  should  be.  of  every 
thoughtful  citizen." 

President  Johnson  used  similar  language 
last  week  in  a  talk  to  the  newly  appointed 
City  Council. 

"The  time  has  come,"  he  said,  "when  the 
American  people  are  going  to  rise  up  and 
revolt  at  the  lawbreakers  in  this  country  .  .  , 
Help  us  to  find  ways  to  drive  crime  from  the 
midst  of  the  nation's  capital,  so  citizens  can 
walk  safely  thru  our  streets." 

That  should  make  it  practically  unan- 
imous. 

Mr.  Goldwater  deplored  a  15  per  cent  In- 
crease in  crime  In  1964.  The  statistics  now 
Indicate  a  worsening  situation.  The  FBI  has 
just  reported  the  crime  Increase  for  the  first 
half  of  this  year  was  17  per  cent.  There  were 
30  per  cent  more  robberies,  20  per  cent  more 
murders,  11  per  cent  more  aggravated  as- 
saults. Forcible  rape  was  up  7  per  cent. 

It  Is  at  least  as  true  today  as  It  was  In  1964 
and  earlier  that  citizens  fear  to  use  their 
parks,  or  even  their  streets  In  some  sections, 
after  dark.  Washington  Isn't  alone  in  this. 
The  problem  Is  national. 

As  a  prime  essential  to  this  "revolt"  against 
crime,  the  President  appropriately  placed 
emphasis  on  the  machinery  for  law  enforce- 
ment. "If  you  need  twice  as  many  police- 
men." he  told  the  council  members,  "If  you 
need  to  pay  them  twice  as  much  .  .  .  then 
let's  start  to  work  and  get  them.  But  let's 
clean  up  crime  here." 

The  President's  safe  streets  bill  has  been 
passed  by  the  House  and  Is  pending  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  It  is  a  con- 
structive measure  to  assist  in  training  local 
police  in  the  techniques  of  suppressing 
modern  crime.  Certainly  it  should  be  m.^de 
law  before  this  session  of  Congress  ends. 

But  crime  is  a  problem  the  police  alone 
can't  control.  They  require  a  far  greater  de- 
gree of  co-operation  from  their  communities 
and  particularly  a  far  better  Judicial  under- 
standing of  the  difficulties  of  their  Job.  The 
President  hinted  at  this  when  he  said  he'd 
like  to  see  some  lights  burning  at  the  court- 
house while  criminal  dockets  were  cleared 
up. 

Preservation  of  law  and  order  Is  a  prime 
function  of  government,  national  and  local. 
Persistent  failure  Is  Importantly  responsible 
for  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  frustration  In 
the  country.  The  revolt  against  the  law- 
breakers, which  the  President  foresees,  is 
long  overdue. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  NATIVE  GETS  HIGH 
AWARD 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  congratu- 
lations to  Dr.  Don  Williams,  a  son  of 
South  Dakota,  on  receiving  the  Rocke- 
feller Public  Service  Award  for  Adminis- 
tration. I  know  of  no  one  in  public  serv- 
ice who  deserves  it  more. 

Dr.  Williams  began  working  with  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  in  South 
Dakota  in  1935,  and  has  been  its  Admin- 
istrator since  1953.  During  these  years, 
his  professional  knowledge  and  adminis- 
trative ability  have  been  constantly 
tested  as  the  art  and  science  of  good 
land  use  has  grown. 

In  the  early  years  of  his  service,  the 
major  emphasis  in  soil  conservation  was 
erosion  control,  mainly  on  agricultural 
land.  But,  it  became  clear  that  the  ex- 
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tensive  interrelationship  of  the  soU,  wa- 
ter plants,  and  animals  in  an  area  re- 
quired planning  and  execution  that 
would  take  all  these  factors  into  account. 
Only  a  few  months  before  Don  Williams 
became  its  Administrator,  the  Soil  Con- 
sei-vation  Service  was  assigned  respon- 
sibiUty  for  a  pilot  watershed  program. 

Dr  Williams,  an  engineer  by  training, 
gave  vigorous  and  effective  leadership  to 
the  demonstration  phase  of  this  new 
small  watershed  program.  He  demanded 
high  technical  standards  for  the  land 
treatment  and  mechanical  structures. 
But  even  more,  from  the  first  he  felt 
very  strongly  that  any  program  to  con- 
serve develop,  and  manage  the  natural 
resources  of  an  area  should  begin  with 
the  local  people— and  then  draw  in  other 
help— rather  than  the  other  way  around. 
He  insisted  that  local  people  initiate 
projects,  share  in  the  planniiig  and  cost, 
and  operate  and  maintain  the  finished 
works.  His  ideas  became  the  core  of  leg- 
islation authorizing  watershed  projects- 
Public  Law  566  enacted  in  1954— which 
today  is  being  used  successfully  across 
the  Nation. 

This  approach  is  both  popular  and 
practical.  More  than  1.300  communities 
are  now  planning,  constructing,  or  have 
completed  a  small  watershed  program  of 
flood  prevention,  land  protection,  and 
water  use  for  domestic,  industrial,  and 
recreational  purposes.  The  benefits  in 
community  well-being  for  both  this  gen- 
eration and  the  next  can  never  be  truU' 
measured. 

Don  Williams  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  development  of  the  first  Federal 
conservation  program  tailored  to  the 
specific  needs  and  problems  of  a  major 
region.  The  Great  Plains  conservation 
program  was  enacted  in  1956  as  a  long- 
term  solution  to  the  great  hazards  of 
farming  and  ranching  in  a  low-rainfall 
area  that  is  periodically  assailed  by 
droughts,  high  winds,  and  severe  win- 
ters. The  natural  hazards  were  com- 
pounded by  serious  land  use  mistakes 
made  before  much  was  known  about  the 
Plains  But,  the  mistakes  of  men  can  be 
corrected  by  men,  and  over  the  years  I 
have  seen  some  of  the  old  Dust  Bowl 
area  turned  green  again  through  these 
long-range  permanent-type  conservation 
measures. 

Don  Williams  originated,  planned  and 
directed  the  national  inventory  of  con- 
servation needs,  which  was  carried  out 
between  1957  and  1962.  and  is  now  being 
updated.  The  survey  provides  our  Gov- 
ernment with  the  first  authoritative  look 
at  modern  land  conditions,  watershed 
potentials  and  land  use  trends  on  the 
non-Federal  lands  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Williams  was  one  of  the  first  Fed- 
eral ofBcials  to  call  attention  to  the  rapid 
conversion  of  good  agricultural  land  to 
nonagricultural  uses  and  to  take  serious 
note  of  the  conservation  needs  of  non- 
agricultural  land.  There  are.  for  example, 
two  and  a  quarter  million  miles  of  rural 
highway  roadsides,  300,000  miles  of  erod- 
ing streams  and  2  miiUon  acres  of  surface 
mine  areas  that  continue  to  be  critical 
sources  of  erosion  and  water  pollution. 
This  no  man's  land  of  accelerated  ero- 
sion annually  dumps  millions  of  tons  of 
silt  and  sediment  and— from  mines — 
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acids,  into  our  streams  and  rivers.  Yet, 
at  the  moment  we  have  no  legislation  to 
remove  this  blight  from  our  environment. 
I  have  known  and  worked  with  Don 
Williams  for  many  years,  and  I  am  proud 
to  claim  him  as  a  fellow  South  Dakotan.  I 
am  proud  to  be  associated  with  him  in  the 
great  work  of  keeping  our  Nation's  land 
and  water  resources  strong  and  able  to 
support  our  people.  I  believe  with  him 
that  jjeople — the  people  of  today  and  to- 
morrow— are  the  reason  for  soil  and 
water  conservation. 

He  deserves  much  of  the  credit  for  the 
wonderful  soil  and  water  conservation 
work  being  carried  out  in  South  Dakota. 
Our  State  enabling  law  permitting  or- 
ganization of  districts  was  passed  in  1937. 
We  now  have  69  districts  with  95  percent 
of  the  land  in  the  State  within  their 
boundaries. 

Most  of  our  districts  have  completed 
updating  their  Long-range  programs.  The 
new  programs  reflect  a  broadened  con- 
cept for  resource  planning  and  develop- 
ment by  districts  and  set  forth  a  program 
of  action  to  accomplish  district  goals 
land  objectives.  Development  of  these 
programs  has  been  in  cooperation  with 
interested  agencies,  businessmen,  civic 
groups,  and  other  urban  interests.  As  the 
programs  were  completed,  the  districts 
entered  into  a  modernized  basic  memo- 
randum of  understanding  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

Dr.  WiUiams  richly  deserves  the  Rocke- 
feller Public  Service  Award  for  Admin- 
istration. I  congratulate  him  on  this  rec- 
ognition, and  I  wish  him  Godspeed  as  he 
continues  his  wise  and  vigorous  leader- 
ship of  our  national  soil  and  water  con- 
servation program. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  news  release  providing  de- 
tails of  this  award  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Princeton.  N.J.  November  13.— Donald  A. 
WllUams.  Administrator  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, who  was  named  today  as  winner 
of  the  1967  Rockefeller  Public  Service  Award 
In  the  field  of  Administr.^ition.  sees  his  Job  as 
serving  equally  the  rtiral  and  urban  popu- 
lation. 

The  honor,  made  possible  by  funds  granted 
by  John  D.  Rockefeller  3rd  and  adminis- 
tered by  Princeton  University  as  a  national 
trust,  recognizes  his  31  years  of  Government 
career  service  with  a  tax-free  cash  award  of 
$10,000.  The  presentations  will  be  made  at 
a  luncheon  in  Washington  on  Dec  6th. 

AB  the  third  head  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  since  Us  establishment  by  Congress 
In  1935.  Mr.  Williams  has  guided  the  agen- 
cy's program  through  Its  great  change  from 
"the  dustbowl  age"  when  erosion  control  was 
Its  primary  responsibility,  to  current  addi- 
tional responsibilities  for  water  conserva- 
tion, flood  control  and  land  use  planning. 

"Soil  and  water  have  to  be  treated  to- 
gether." said  Mr.  Williams.  "Conservation  Is 
everybody's  business  because  it  affects  every- 
body— In  the  cities  as  well  as  on  the  farms. 
"For  example,  it  Is  necessary  to  keep  silt 
out  of  harbors,  in  addition  to  keeping  top- 
soil  on  the  land.  As  early  as  1948.  water  con- 
servation activities  were  added  to  the  techni- 
cal programs  of  Irrigation  and  drainage.  A 
few  years  later  it  was  recognized  that  much 
of  the  choicest  agricultural  land  was  being 
diverted    to    other    uses — subdlvlslonB,    fac- 


tories, airports,  housing  developments.  So  we 
began  to  classify  soils  for  non-agricultural  as 
well  as  agricultural  uses. 

■Today  this  work  involves  r.ieiropoUtan 
planning  and  zoning  boards,  the  blending  of 
rural  and  urban  Interests  In  land  use  Many 
watershed  projects  now  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  state  and  local  divisions  of  govern- 
ment who  seek  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  Federal  Government  Some 
800  projects  In  actual  operation  in  the  United 
States  receive  advice  and  assistance  from  our 
technicians." 

Mr.  Williams  was  born  in  Clark.  South 
Dakota.  62  years  ago  and  received  his  B.S. 
In  civil  engineering  from  South  Dakota  State 
College.  He  later  did  postgraduate  work  at 
the  same  college  and  at  the  University  of 
South  Dakota.  In  1956  he  received  an  hon- 
orary degree  of  Doctor  of  Agriculture  from 
South  Dakota  Slate  University,  the  first  such 
degree  ever  awarded  to  a  civil  engineer 

He  Is  married  to  the  former  Ruth  Chrlstaln- 
sou  of  Volga.  South  Dakota.  They  have  one 
daughter.  Mrs.  Mary  Cathryn  Weir,  of  Edin- 
burgh. Scotland,  who  is  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister and  wife  of  a  minister.  His  brother.  Ross 
Williams,  a  farmer,  still  resides  in  Clark. 
S.D.;  another  brother.  Clifford  Williams,  is 
a  consulting  civil  engineer  in  Augusta,  Ga., 
and  a  third  brother.  Reginald  S.  WlUiams,  Is 
a  retired  banker  Uvlng  in  Toronto.  Canada. 
Despite  his  agricultural  beginnings.  Mr. 
Williams  has  spent  most  of  his  life  In  urban 
areas.  He  Joined  the  SCS  in  1935.  holding 
various  field  Jobs  as  a  conservation  engineer, 
but  has  lived  In  big  cities  many  more  years 
than  on  the  farm.  Among  the  cities  in  which 
he  Uved  and  worked  are  Spokane.  Washing- 
ton; Portland.  Oregon;  and  for  the  last  17 
years,  W"ashlngton.  D.C. 

Mr.  Williams  also  serves  as  a  consultant  to 
the  Ford  Foundation  and  has  been  adviser  to 
the  governments  of  seventeen  countries.  In- 
cluding India,  Turkey,  and  New  Zealand,  on 
soil  and  water  conservation  problems,  pro- 
grams and  organization.  He  has  been  con- 
sultant to  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment in  Latin  .America  and  in  Asia  and 
directs  SCS  proiects  in  several  countries  for 
them  He  left  on  Oct.  17th  of  this  year  for 
three  weeks  in  India,  where  he  Is  reviewing 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  technical  assist- 
ance program  for  India,  and  will  return  on 

November  20.  „      ,         ,  v,„j 

Mr  Williams  received  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award  of  the  National  Association 
of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Districts  in 
1957  and  the  Distinguished  Service  Award  of 
the  U  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1958. 


POVERTY  AND  POUTICS 
Mr  HART,  Mr.  President,  the  Grand 
Rapids.  Mich  .  Press  on  November  10 
published  a  perceptive  editorial  that  says 
in  500  words  what  many  of  us  have  been 
trving  to  say  with  5.000. 
"The  key  phrases,  Mr.  President,  are 

these : 

We  are  not  convinced  that  $2  2  billion 
would  greatly  Jeopardize  the  country's  finan- 
cial integrity;  but  we  are  convinced  that  cuts 
across  the  board  would  in  effect  punl.«^h  the 
communities  that  have  used  GEO  funds 
wisely,  along  with  those  that  have  not.  would 
fan  the  fires  of  hatred  and  lead  to  more 
bloody  racial  clashes. 

Grand  Rapids  is  mdeed  one  commu- 
nity that  has  used  its  OEO  funds  wisely. 
Oniv  10  days  ago.  I  visited  some  of  the 
programs  and  was  impressed  u-ith  the 
vigor  and  intelligence  with  which  they 
are  pursued.  I  reported  on  that  visit  in 
remarks  I  made  on  November  8.  1967,  at 
pages  31724  to  31728  of  the  Record. 

As  hundreds  of  Grand  Ra.nds  citizens 
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told  me  at  the  time,  it  would  Indeed  be 
a  shame  to  see  these  programs  choked 
off. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

POV^TT   AND   POLITICS 

The  Senate  bill  that  would  authorize  ap- 
propriating $2.2  billion  ror  the  ant)  poverty 
program  has  been  attacked  by  Rep.  Gerald 
R.  Ford  and  other  Houee  members  on  the 
ground  that  the  program  has  been  wasteful 
and  In  some  cities  haa  been  perverted  to 
political  ends.  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
these  charges,  though  It  would  be  Interesting 
to  have  them  documented.  Blanket  accusa- 
tions leave  every  community  suspect — and  we 
are  satisfied  that  there  has  been  no  basis  for 
such  charges  In  Grand  Rapids. 

Nor  has  anyone  brought  such  charges 
here.  Yet  If  the  House  should  cut  the  appro- 
priation to  $1.5  blUlon,  as  the  Republicans 
propose.  Grand  Rapids  almost  certainly 
would  suffer  with  the  rest.  Pord  has  argued 
that  reducing  the  appropriation  and  remov- 
ing certain  programs  from  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  other  federal  agencies 
would  provide  more  money  for  the  anU- 
poverty  program  In  the  long  run.  But  It's 
hard  to  follow  this  argument.  Some  of  the 
good  would  be  lost  with  the  bad.  and  the 
funds  available  almost  certainly  would  be 
prorated  among  the  states  regardless  of  what 
government  bureau  or  department  admin- 
istered them. 

We  fully  understand  that  when  Congress 
writes  legislation  for  the  entire  country  It 
cannot  make  an  exception  of  Grand  Rapids 
or  any  other  community.  It  cannot,  in  other 
words,  write  a  law  based  solely  on  this  city's 
experience.  Whatever  bill  It  passes  must  be 
applicable  to  the  entire  country. 

The  questions  to  be  answered  about  the 
antlpoverty  program  at  this  p)olnt  are  fairly 
clear:  How  widespread  has  been  abuse  of  the 
antlpoverty  program  and  how  great  has  been 
the  waste  of  funds?  Is  the  move  to  shear  OEO 
of  f>art  of  Its  power  actually  motivated  by  a 
sincere  belief  that  other  agencies — the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
and  Dep>artment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, for  Instance — can  better  admin- 
ister the  program,  or  Is  It  prompted  by  a  de- 
sire to  get  rid  of  Sargent  Shrlver  and  put  the 
Johnson  administration  In  a  bad  light? 

The  $2.2  billion  the  Senate  proposes  spend- 
ing for  antlpoverty  programs  Is  little  enough 
when  measured  against  the  obvious  need,  and 
modest  Indeed  when  compared  with  the  $25 
billion  or  more  we  are  spending  on  the  war 
In  Vietnam  this  year.  We  are  not  convinced 
that  appropriating  $2  2  billion  would  greatly 
Jeopardize  the  country's  financial  Integrity: 
but  we  are  convinced  that  cuts  across  the 
board  that  would  In  effect  punish  the  com- 
munities that  have  used  tiielr  OEO  funds 
wisely,  along  with  those  that  have  not,  would 
fan  the  fires  of  hatred  and  lead  to  more 
bloody  racial  clashes.  It  could  result  In  deep 
despair  among  the  poor  of  all  races  at  a  time 
when  hope  of  a  brighter  future  Is  needed 
above  everything  else  to  bring  them  Into 
full  membership  In  the  American  society. 


SINCE  1943  57  OF  60  NEW  NATIONS 
IN  THE  WORLD  HAVE  RATIFIED 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we  in 
the  United  States,  are  wont  to  think  of 
ourselves  as  a  young  nation.  Indeed,  we 
are  still  less  than  two  centuries  old.  a 
comparative  adolescent  by  the  standards 
of  the  more  senior  members  of  the  fam- 
ily of  nations. 


But  there  are  many  nations  much 
younger  than  we  are.  A  total  of  60  new 
nations  have  come  into  existence  in  the 
past  quarter  century. 

These  new  nations — many  of  whom 
secured  their  independence  only  at  the 
cost  of  great  sacrifice  and  great  suffer- 
ing— value  dearly  their  newly  won  inde- 
pendence. 

Most  of  the  60  new  nations  exchanged 
their  former  status  as  an  imperial  treas- 
ure for  the  freedom  of  self-determina- 
tion. Most  of  the  60  new  nations  espe- 
cially prize  the  meaning  of  human  rights. 

This  last  fact  is  exemplified  most 
strikingly  by  the  tnily  amazing  fact  that 
of  the  60  new  nations  in  the  world  since 
1943.  57  of  them  have  ratified  htiman 
rights  conventions. 

The  proudest  record  of  all  belongs  to 
the  Philippines,  independent  only  two 
decades.  In  that  brief  period,  the  Philip- 
pines has  ratified  all  nine  of  the  human 
rights  conventions. 

Compare  this  record  to  our  own:  Only 
five  of  the  nine  conventions  have  ever 
been  submitted  to  the  Senate  and  the 
Senate  has  given  its  advice  and  consent 
to  only  one  of  them,  the  Supplementary 
Convention  on  Slavery-. 

I  think  it  would  be  particularly  worth- 
while to  list  the  57  new  nations  since 
1943  which  have  determined  that  ratify- 
ing human  rights  convention  is  in  their 
national  interest.  Perhaps  it  will  em- 
barrass this  Senate  into  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
list  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

The  57  New  Nations  Since  1943  Which  H.\ve 
R.^TIF^^5  Human  Rights  Conventions 

Algeria.  Barbados,  Botswana,  Burma,  Bur- 
undi. Cambodia.  Cameroon,  Central  African 
Republic. 

Ceylon,  Chad,  Congo  (Brazzaville).  Congo 
(Democratic  Republic),  Cyprus,  Dahomey, 
Gabon,  Ghana.  Guinea,  Guyana. 

Iceland,  India,  Indonesia,  Israel,  Ivory 
Coast.  Jamaica,  Jordan,  Kenya,  Laos. 

Lesotho,  Lebanon.  Libya,  Madagascar, 
Malawi,  Malaysia,  Mall,  Malta.  Mauritania. 

Morocco,  Niger,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Philip- 
pines, Rwanda,  Senegal,  Sierra  Leone.  Singa- 
pore. 

Somalia,  Sudan.  Syria.  Togo,  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  Tunisia,  Uganda.  Tanzania,  Upper 
Volta,  Korea,  Viet  Nam.  Zabla. 


WEST   VIRGINIA   IN   THE    1967 
AGRICULTURE  YEARBOOK 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  previously  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  an  item  in  the 
1967  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  concern- 
ing the  Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  in  West  Virginia. 

In  reading  through  this  fine  volume 
the  other  day,  I  noted  two  other  stories 
which  I  believe  are  worth  passing  on  to 
the  Senate. 

One  chapter,  entitled  "Youth's  Spark 
Makes  Living  Areas  Glow,"  describes 
work  done  by  the  various  4-H  Clubs 
throughout  the  country. 

The  4-H  Club  of  Ronceverte,  W.  Va.. 
comes  in  for  particular  mention  in  this 
article. 

I  quote  from  the  article: 


During  1963,  the  mayor  of  Ronceverte. 
W.  Va.,  had  flowerbeds  planted  in  the  busi- 
ness district.  The  project  was  then  turned 
over  to  the  Women's  Club.  After  assuming 
responsibility  for  the  flowers  for  a  time,  the 
Women's  Club  enlisted  the  cooperation  of 
the  Serendipity  Workers  Senior  4-H'ers.  The 
girls  In  the  club  voted  to  care  for  the  largest 
bed,  which  Is  8814  by  4 '/a  feet. 

Members  of  the  Women's  Club  helped  the 
4-H  girls  get  started  by  furnishing  plants  and 
bulbs.  The  4-H  members  gained  valuable  ex- 
perience In  keeping  the  litter  cleared  away, 
setting  out  bulbs  and  plants,  controlling 
weeds,  and  cleaning  the  beds  in  the  fall.  The 
flower  beds  brightened  up  the  community 
and  have  made  the  citizens  more  cheerful 
when  shopping.  Many  of  the  local  people 
have  complimented  these  efforts  to  beautify 
Ronceverte. 

The  second  article  is  entitled  "Return- 
ing Strip  Mined  Areas  to  Use"  and  de- 
scribes ways  in  which  strip-mined  lands 
can  be  rehabilitated  and  made  useful 
again. 

The  article  points  out  how,  in  West 
Virginia,  in  a  single  year,  3,238  acres  of 
strip-mined  land  were  revegetated  as 
part  of  our  Nation's  land  conservation 
program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cles entitled  "Youth's  Spark  Makes 
Living  Areas  Glow"  and  "Returning 
Strip  Mined  Areas  to  Use"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Youth's  Spark  Makes  Living   Areas  Glow 
(By  Russell  W.  Smith) 

A  lad's  cowpoke  hat  blew  off  when  he 
stooped  to  pick  up  a  bottle  from  a  roadside 
ditch.  It  skipped  on  across  a  naked  cherry 
orchard.  Into  an  open  field,  and  sailed  Into 
a  fence  row^  packed  tight  with  tumbleweed. 
Freeing  his  hat  from  the  tangle,  the  boy 
whacked  It  across  his  leg  and  walked  back 
to  the  roadside. 

This  Is  the  way  an  Extension  worker  de- 
scribed one  of  the  over  a  thousand  Yakima 
County,  Wash.,  4-H  members  who  turned 
out  to  help  make  the  youth  for  natural 
beauty  program  more  than  mere  words.  The 
4-H'ers  fanned  out  on  the  secondary  high- 
ways to  gather  200  truckloads  of  roadside 
trash.  They  exemplify  the  concern  of  a  great 
many  young  people  about  their  surround- 
ings. 

In  every  State  In  this  great  country.  4-H 
and  other  youth  have  accepted  the  challenge 
to  become  stewards  of  America  the  beauti- 
ful. They  are  working  Individually,  in  local 
clubs,  and  in  joint  efforts  on  worthwhile 
natural  beauty  and  conservation  projects. 

The  major  organizations  of  youth, 
through  planned  activities,  are  heeding  the 
challenges  of  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson 
to  correct  blighted  conditions.  Under  tlie 
guidance  of  volunteer  and  professional 
adults,  young  people  are  applying  a  system- 
atic approach  to  Improvements  In  their 
communities.  Group  Interest  and  effort  are 
making  It  possible  to  complete  vitally 
needed  projects  to  retain  or  restore  the  great 
out  of  doors. 

*4-H  and  other  youth  are  learning  how  to 
survey  the  beautlflcation  needs  of  their 
neighborhoods  and  home  communities.  In 
cooperation  with  adults,  they  are  taking  in- 
ventory of  their  time,  ability,  and  resources 
as  a  basis  for  determining  the  priority  of 
jobs  to  be  done.  Boys  and  girls  have  adult- 
like  experiences  as  they  draw  up  work  sched- 
ules, organize  committees,  and  promote  co- 
operative action  among  youth  in  their  com- 
munities. 

Completed  beautlflcation  projects  serve  as 
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tineible  evidence  of  citizenship  in  action. 
rfeeUng  of  pride  develops  when  the  com- 
munity notices  and  gives  credit  for  Improve- 
ments and  accomplishments.  Young  people 
uain  a  real  sense  of  personal  worth  when  the 
results  of  their  efforts  receive  commenda- 
tion from  pubUc  officials  and  citizens  of  the 
community. 

A  big  roadside  cleanup  campaign  in 
Hampshire  County.  Mass..  drew  enthuslasUc 
Dublic  attention.  Almost  100  youth  volun- 
teers joined  together  for  a  1-day  campaign. 
4_Hers,  Boy  Scouts,  Junior  high  fellowship 
members,  and  auxiliary  firefighters  cooper- 
ated with  the  town's  highway  department 
to  pick  up  roadside  trash  and  debris. 

The  boys  and  girls  were  transported  to 
different  areas  In  private  cars.  They  worked 
m  assigned  areas  until  noon,  and  then  the 
eroup  congregated  at  a  wayside  park  to  have 
lunch.  A  special  adult  committee  prepared 
this  lunch  with  food  given  by  Individuals, 
service  clubs,  and  by  some  other  community 
organizations. 

These  volunteers  hope  that  the  results 
of  their  efforts  wUl  cause  people  to  consider 
the  effort  and  cost  involved  In  such  a  proj- 
ect They  are  also  confident  that  their  dem- 
onstration win  lead  people  to  think  twice 
before  discarding  more  trash  along  the 
country's  roadsides. 

During  1963,  the  mayor  of  Ronceverte, 
W  Va  had  flowerbeds  planted  In  the  busi- 
ness district.  The  project  was  then  turned 
over  the  Women's  Club.  After  assuming  re- 
sponslbllitv  for  the  flowers  for  a  time,  the 
Women's  Club  enlisted  the  cooperation  of 
the  Serendipity  Workers  Senior  4-H'ers.  The 
girls  m  the  club  voted  to  care  for  the  largest 
bed,  which  Is  SS'i  by  S'i  feet. 

Members  of  the  Women's  Club  helped  the 
4-H  glris  get  started  bv  furnishing  plants 
and  bulbs.  The  4-H  members  gained  valuable 
experience  In  keeping  the  litter  cleared  away, 
setting  out  bulbs  and  plants,  controlling 
weeds  and  cleaning  the  beds  In  the  fall. 
The  flowerbeds  brightened  up  the  com- 
munity and  have  made  the  citizens  more 
cheerful  when  shopping.  Many  of  the  local 
people  have  complimented  these  efforts  to 
beautify  Ronceverte. 

In  Woodbury  County,  Iowa,  4-H  ers  have 
transformed  a  5-acre  thicket  Into  an  at- 
tractive public  roadside  park.  Sparked  by 
the  initiative  of  the  county  "4r-H  Builder^ 
Club"  (an  older  youth  group),  45  local  4-H 
clubs  became  Involved  in  this  community 
service  project. 

An  agreement  with  the  Iowa  Hlghwaj 
Commission  the  county  extension  service 
paved  the  way  for  cooperative  development 
of  a  safetv  rest  area. 

The  roadside  park  has  now  become  a 
popular  haven  for  the  local  residents  and 
weary  travelers.  Through  the  efforts  of  4-H 
members  and  adult  sponsors,  the  facilities 
now  include  picnic  tables,  flreplace  grills,  a 
deep  well,  and  outdoor  restrooms.  Club 
members  have  worked  together  to  prune 
trees,  gather  brush,  rake  the  grounds,  and 
plant  trees  and  shrubs.  An  average  of  35 
travelers  vUlted  the  park  each  day  during 

Development  of  the  park  has  added  ap- 
preciation and  awareness  of  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  western  region  of  Iowa. 

MAIN    STREET  CLEANUP 

Farmlngton.  Utah,  Is  a  more  pleasant  com- 
munity since  the  Gardening  Gays  4-H  Club 
rejuvenated  Main  Street.  Six  4-H  glris  worked 
to  clean  a  72-foot  curb  side  that  was  covered 
with  weeds,  rocks,  and  debris.  Each  member 
volunteered  to  clean  up  and  to  spade  and 
plant  five  flats  of  Comanche  petunias.  They 
also  took  turns  In  watering,  weeding,  and 
maintaining  the  plot.  ..  ,     ^    »v, 

ParUclpaUon  In  this  project  helped  the 
girls  develop  a  new  appreciation  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  own  homes.  They  have 
learned  how  to  work  with  tools  and  have 
improved  their  work  habits.  One  mother  In- 
dicated  that  before   her  daughter  was   In- 


volved In  this  project  she  would  not  even 
pull  a  weed.  The  experience  on  Main  Street 
stim\Uated  self-Improvement  and  encouraged 
members  to  take  pride  In  their  home 
grounds  and  In  the  total  community. 

A  violent  storm  stimulated  a  group  of 
young  people  to  act  In  Yamhill  County, 
Oreg.  The  Baker  Creek  4-H  Club  of  McMinn- 
vUle  pledged  Its  support  to  help  restore  the 
beauty  of  Edward  Grenfell  Park.  This  county 
park  became  a  community  improvement 
project  with  adults  and  young  people  team- 
ing up  to  reclaim  the  recreational  facility. 

County  officials  are  cooperating  with  the 
4-H  members  in  planting  trees  and  shrubs, 
constructing  cooking  faculties,  picnic  tables, 
swings,  and  comfort  stations.  4-H'ers  planted 
hemlock  and  western  redcedar  trees  as  seed- 
lings and  nurtured  them  during  the  early 
stages  of  growth.  The  total  park  restoration 
will  require  several  additional  plantings  In 
successive  years.  Members  of  the  Baker 
Creek  4-H  Club  have  agreed  to  follow  this 
project  through  to  completion,  because  they 
receive  satisfaction  from  the  results  of  con- 
structive work. 

Each  planting  experience  provides  oppor- 
tunities for  these  young  people  to  achieve 
personal  worth. 

Teamwork  was  focused  on  a  beautlflcation 
project  In  Indlantown,  Fla.  The  two  4-H 
ClulDS  and  the  Klwanls  Club  In  this  small 
unincorporated  community  Initiated  a  pro- 
gram to  develop  a  central  recreational  facil- 
ity. The  need  for  a  facility  was  recognized 
by  the  leading  Industrial  firm  In  the  com- 
munity. The  firm  made  available  a  large 
block  of  land  in  the  center  of  town  for  a 
commtinity  park  and  recreational  area.  Under 
direction  of  the  county  commissioner,  the 
4-H  members  planted  a  portion  of  the  park, 
and  the  Kiwanis  Club  provided  a  palm- 
thatched  picnic  shelter  and  large  picnic 
tables.  The  shelters  are  models  of  a  Semi- 
nole Indian  abode  called  a  "chickee."  which 
Is  native  to  these  tribes  In  Florida. 


PROJECT    SPREADS 

The  project  Is  a  growing  one  and  has  spread 
from  the  park  to  the  school  and  the  shopping 
center.  Palms,  flowers,  and  shrubbery  have 
all  been  planted  In  the  shopping  center.  Citi- 
zens of  the  community  say  this  effort  has 
eliminated  a  "real  eyesore"  In  the  town. 

North  Wlldwood  Boulevard  In  Cape  May, 
N.J.,  has  a  new  look.  Boy  Scouts  and  4-H'ers 
focused  attention  UF>on  a  beautlfication-con- 
fervatlon  project.  Several  days  of  hard  work 
were  Involved  In  cleaning  trash  and  debris  In 
preparation  for  planting.  Japanese  black 
pines  were  planted  to  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  roadsides  and  control  erosion. 

Small  markers  known  as  C.B.  (County 
Beautlflcation)  signs  are  fastened  to  a  short 
piece  of  pipe  to  prevent  road  mowing  crews 
from  cutting  the  trees.  The  boys  who  co- 
operated in  this  project  point  with  pride  to 
their  contribution  toward  the  conservation  of 
the  county. 

This  activity  provided  an  opportunity  for 
these  young  people  to  learn  that  man  is  part 
of  the  natural  world.  American  youth  In  other 
States,  too,  are  becoming  Increasingly  con- 
scious of  the  urgency  to  preserve  the  flber  of 
our  civilization. 

Tangible  and  realistic  projects  in  conserva- 
tion are  helping  these  "adults  of  tomorrow" 
appreciate  the  need  to  preserve  our  soil,  water, 
forests,  grasslands,  and  our  wildlife. 

Interest  In  pheasant  raising  and  tree  plant- 
ing aroused  action  In  conservation  In  Min- 
nesota. The  Waldorf  Peppy  Peppers  4-H  Club 
of  Waseca  County  raUed  500  pheasant  chicks 
for  the  State  conservation,  game,  and  fish 
commission.  These  birds  were  added  to  2V2 
acres  of  wildlife  area  donated  to  the  club. 

Members  picked  up  field  corn  to  feed  the 
chicks  and  transplanted  1.250  trees  Includ- 
ing black  walnut,  white-cedar,  white  spruce. 
Norway  pine,  and  Colorado  blue  spruce.  Fu- 
ture plans  include  straightening  out  the  creek 
and  making  a  wildlife  pit  for  game  birds. 


Nevada  Countv.  CaUf..  has  underway  a 
demonstration  area  of  all  of  the  true  flrs  of 
the  worid.  4-H'erE,  Future  Farmers  of  Amer- 
ica members,  and  adults  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge to  develop  a  65 -acre  tract  of  land  which 
was  donated  for  conservation  use.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Grass  Valley  City  Council,  the 
California  Division  of  Forestry,  and  several 
n\u-series.  the  youth  laimched  a  major  plant- 
ing program. 

4-H  members  dug  planting  holes  and 
carried  stakes  to  the  planting  sites.  The  Fu- 
ture Farmers  of  Grass  VaUey  High  School  pre- 
pared attractive  scribed  markers  for  each 
species  group  and  a  large  sign  to  designate 
the  total  area.  Various  4-H  Clubs  and  the 
FFA  chapters  volunteered  to  cultivate  around 
the  trees  and  water  them  at  2-week  Intervals. 
The  halfway  point  has  been  reached  In  the 
arboretum  plantings— with  20  of  the  world's 
40  species  now  growing.  This  project  has 
achieved  much  local  interest,  and  the  young 
people  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  secure 
the  remaining  20  fir  species  in  the  next  de- 

Co'operatlon  is  the  key  to  success  In  the 
Kalamazoo  Countv,  Mich.,  4-H  conservatltDn 
program.  The  SoU  Conservation  Service,  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service,  and  State  conservation  agencies  make 
it  possible  for  4-H  members  to  learn  about 
basic  consen-atlon  practices  and  how  to  con- 
tribute to  beautifying  the  landscape. 

A.  countywide  field  day  Is  designed  to  com- 
plement activities  in  local  clubs  and  com- 
munities. Special  events  are  conducted  to 
help  young  people  understand  the  total  con- 
servation plan  for  a  landowning  SCS  co- 
operator.  The  field  days  have  provided  a 
variety  of  experiences  Including  tree  planting 
and  wildlife  cover,  assisting  In  the  layout  of 
contour  strips,  building  terraces,  selecting 
and  pruning  timber,  working  on  the  design 
and  construction  of  farm  ponds,  and  pre- 
paring grassed  waterways. 

The  Bit  n  Spur  Horse  Club  in  Oneida 
County,  Wis.,  felt  a  need  for  a  "campout" 
area  for  horsemen.  So  a  site  was  selected  In 
the  heart  of  tiie  Oneida  County  Forest,  after 
consultation  with  county  and  State  foresters 
and  the  town  of  Enterprise.  Developing  the 
campout  area  became  a  combined  com- 
munltv  service  and  conservation  project. 

Aduit  leaders  and  youths  worked  together 
to  clear  debris,  dead  trees,  and  underbrush. 
Areas  were  cleared  for  the  picket  line  for 
horses,  for  the  campers  to  spread  out  their 
bed  rolls,  and  for  a  campflre  site. 

The  campsite  Is  being  developed  over  a  3- 
vear  period.  When  completed,  it  will  be  avail- 
able to  anvone  genuinely  Interested  In  camp- 
ing in  a  quiet,  uncongested,  and  peaceful 
spot  close  to  nature. 

A  local  florist  in  Sullivan  County.  N.Y., 
touched  off  a  chain  reaction.  He  donated 
two  station-wagon  loads  of  potted  plants  to 
4-H  Camp  Pines.  This  gesture  sparked  an 
Interest  among  campers  and  staff  to  beautify 
the  camp. 

Camp  counselors  and  staff  members  made 
window  boxes  and  campers  transplanted  all 
the  flowers.  The  boxes  were  placed  under  the 
windows  of  the  dining  hall  and  recreation 
building. 

A  row  of  marigolds  was  set  our  along  the 
foundation  of  the  recreation  hall,  while  a 
bed  of  salvia  was  planted  around  the  camp 
flagpole. 

Participation  In  all  these  beautlflcation  ac- 
tivities created  a  new  awareness  for  the 
beauty  of  nature  and  the  opportunities  to 
improve  surroundings.  The  campers  also 
learned  about  the  cultural  practices  Involved 
In  plant  propagation. 

America's  young  people  are  interested  In 
preserving  our  great  out  of  doors.  The  kind 
of  landscape  they  will  Inherit  depends  greatly 
upon  the  efforts  that  they  expend  to  con- 
serve it.  ,.  V.    , 

Youth  wUl  continue  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge to  make  our  country  more  beautiful 
and  more  enjoyable. 
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Retpkning  Strip  Mined  Akeas  to  Use 
(By  Theodore  B.  Plalr) 

In  the  valleys  of  the  upper  Mississippi  and 
the  Ohio,  machines  as  tall  as  a  21-story 
building  are  clawing  up  more  than  200  tons 
of  earth  and  rock  In  a  single  scooping  motion 
and  dumping  it  in  thunder  hundreds  of  feet 
away. 

Other  equipment  being  used  In  strip  min- 
ing— the  harvesting  of  minerals  after  remov- 
ing the  covering  rock  and  dirt — has  grown 
in  recent  years  to  giant  proportions.  A  truck 
will  carry  as  much  as  140  tons  of  coal  or 
ore.  Augers  7  feet  In  diameter  bore  200 
feet  Into  the  seams  to  drag  coal  from  the 
mountainsides. 

PVat-IC  INTEREST  RISES 

With  new  efficiency  in  this  industry,  the 
acreages  mined  are  greater,  pits  are  deeper, 
and  the  spoil  piles  are  higher.  The  cost  of 
reclaiming  mined  lands  has  kept  pace  as 
well. 

Public  Interest  in  using  the  strip  mined 
land  for  crops,  pasture,  timber,  wildlife,  rec- 
reation, and  for  residential  and  Industrial 
sites  has  grown,  too.  as  has  a  concern  on 
the  part  of  many  people  over  the  leaving  of 
blight  on  the  landscape.  This  has  resulted 
in  new  demands  upon  the  skills  of  those  who 
make  the  plans  for  and  who  rebuild  these 
areas. 

In  the  infancy  of  strip  mining,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  acreages  disturbed  were  relatively 
small.  There  was  little  demand  to  return 
them  to  use. 

An  expanding  population,  with  broadened 
requirements  for  space,  has  changed  this. 
Newer  generations  have  developed  a  keen 
awareness  of  the  values  of  land — land  for 
livlUhood  and  good  living,  for  play,  and  the 
restorative  effect  of  a  pleasing  outdoor  scene. 
New  leisure  hajs  helped  to  Intensify  this  need. 

As  a  result,  landowners  are  seeking  Im- 
proved ways  to  reclaim  and  repair,  to  re- 
shape and  replant,  and  to  find  profitable  uses 
lor  strip  mined  areas  when  the  machines 
have  moved  away. 

In  the  interior  coal  province — Indiana, 
Illinois,  M'fsouri,  Kansas,  and  western  Ken- 
tucky—from 10  to  15  percent  of  the  mined 
areas  Is  now  in  water  surfaces  Land  by  water 
has  a  high  potential  for  homesites.  Water 
surfaces  offer  recreational  opportunities  m 
the  form  of  flshmg.  boating,  swimming, 
water  skiing,  and  hunting.  Water  storage  in 
strip  mined  areas,  too.  has  an  eflect  on 
streamtlow,  tending  to  Increase  it  In  dry 
seasons. 

Trees,  shrubs,  grasses,  legums.  and  culti- 
vated plants  will  grow  successfully  on  strip 
mined  a.-eas,  In  some  cases  better  than  they 
grew  before.  In  Virginia,  for  e.xample,  hay 
production  was  50  percent  greater  after  rec- 
lamation than  before  mining.  Some  of  the 
fastest  growing  yellow  pines  in  the  Nation 
are  on  land  hydraulically  mined  in  the  gold 
rush  days  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas. 

Trees  are  growing  in  strip  mined  areas  for 
erosion  control,  for  pulp,  for  saw  logs,  and 
for  the  living  room  at  Christmas. 

In  most  reclaimed  strip  mined  areas,  it  is 
usually  possible  to  develop  additional  wild- 
life cover  and  food.  Water  for  fish  and  mi- 
gratory fowl  has  been  brought,  through  sur- 
face mining,  to  hundreds  of  new  sections. 

Some  of  the  upper  Mississippi  valley's  best 
fishing  is  on  the  lakes  that  have  been  created 
by  strip  mining. 

In  some  areas,  mining  companies  follow  a 
policy  of  restoring  strip  mined  lands.  For 
some  the  policy  was  established  well  in  ad- 
vance of  legislation.  A  Pennsylvania  com- 
pany has  mined  more  than  2.000  acres  and 
has  kept  pace  with  the  mining  in  the  plant- 
ing of  grasses  and  legumes  and  more  than  2 
million  trees. 

Machinery  and  methods  have  been  devel- 
oped to  replace  the  dirt  and  rubble,  leveled 
with  top  soil  on  top,  as  the  mining  operation 
proceeds. 

In  a  growing  number  of  areas  local  land- 


owners— with  sou  conservation  districts  and 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  providing  lead- 
ership and  technical  know-how — are  bringing 
new  order  to  lands  Jumbled  by  strip  mining. 
This  work  Is  often  in  cooperation  with  in- 
dustry. 

In  West  Virginia,  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts began  in  1953  entering  into  contracts 
with  mine  operators  on  a  voluntary  basis  to 
to  do  revegetatlon  work.  In  such  cases,  a  Soil 
Conservation  Service  technician  lends  guid- 
ance In  the  development  of  a  conservation 
plan  for  each  landholdlng  where  mining  has 
been  carried  on  Most  of  the  planting  work 
is  being  done  by  the  districts.  In  a  single 
year,  the  soil  conservation  districts  of  West 
Virginia  revegetated  3,238  acres  of  strip 
mined  lands,  as  part  of  the  conservation  use 
and  treatment  of  landholdings. 

For  best  final  results,  with  minimum  cost 
to  all  concerned,  a  Joint  mining  and  reclama- 
tion plan  is  a  most  useful  tool.  In  most  areas 
much  Information  Is  available  to  guide  the 
mining  engineer,  the  soil  scientist,  and  the 
geologist  In  deciding  how  best  to  move  and 
to  use  the  waste  material  Knowing,  before 
mining,  what  the  site  limitations  are  helps 
in  deciding  on  the  uses  of  the  area.  These 
uses  can  be  both  temporary  and  permanent. 
For  example,  a  reservoir  may  be  developed  for 
storing  water  for  ore  processing  and  later 
used  for  domestic  and  recreation  needs. 

It  is  still  necessary  to  find  remedies  that 
are  more  satisfactory  and  more  efficient  for 
the  use  of  mined  areas.  Research  by  govern- 
ment and  by  Industry  has  opened  the  way  to 
swifter  return  of  profit  and  beauty  to  mined 
hills  and  pastures  and  to  the  return  of 
clear,  clean  streams. 

Today  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  more 
knowaedge  of  this  kind.  Mining  minerals  and 
restoring  the  mined  areas  to  the  best  use  for 
the  greatest  number  of  our  citizens  will  be 
a  continuing  challenge. 

In  this  Nation,  we  have  the  Ingenuity  and 
resources  to  turn  most  strip  mined  areas  into 
useful  and  attractive  portions  of  our  land- 
scape. It  is  not  necessary  to  Invite  the  cen- 
sure of  those  who  follow  us  because  we.  in 
our  haste  to  gain  wealth  and  comfort,  left 
ruin  in  our  countryside  when  we  might  have 
kept  it  beautiful. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  INCREASES,  BUSI- 
NESS SPENDING  PLANS  CON- 
TRADICT TAX  INCREASE  PLEAS 

Mr.  PROXlvnRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  yesterday  eloquently 
pointed  to  the  cruel  effect  a  tax  increase 
to  be  effective  early  next  year  would  have 
on  the  unemployed.  The  editorial  points 
out  that  the  tax  increase  might  help  stem 
inflation,  but  that  in  view  of  the  in- 
crease in  unemployment  last  month  to 
the  highest  level  in  2  years  that  a  tax 
hike  would  be  'a  far  crueler  and  in- 
finitely more  callous — than  inflation — to 
press  forward  with  what  amounts  to  a 
direct  tax  on  the  unemployed." 

Also  this  morning,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  publishes  a  very  helpful  analysis 
of  the  McGraw-Hill  announcement  that 
business  spending  on  plant  and  equip- 
met  is  expected  to  be  5  percent  higher 
than  last  year's  record  level. 

Alfred  Malabre,  Jr.,  of  the  Journal, 
contends  that  this  prediction  may  be  on 
the  optimistic  side  because  our  American 
industrial  plant  is  now  operating  at 
about  81  percent  of  capacity  and  that 
business,  for  obvious  reasons,  rarely  in- 
vests more  in  plant  and  equipment  when 
its  available  plant  is  already  more  than 
big  enough  to  do  the  job.  Malabre  also 
points  out  that  even  If  there  Is  a  5-per- 
cent increase  in  plant  and  equipment 


next  year,  price  increases  will  account  for 
most  of  the  increase,  and  there  will  be 
little  increase  in  the  actual  physical 
production  of  additional  plant  and 
equipment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  these  comments  from  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  be  printed  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  an  analysis  of  the  McGraw- 
Hill  announcement  prepared  at  my  re- 
quest by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(FYom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  12,  1967] 
Taxing  the  Unemployed 

The  Administration's  shaky  proposal  for  a 
tax  surcharge  has  been  made  shakier  still 
by  the  October  jump  in  unemployment.  Pol- 
lowing  the  September  rise  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Jobless  and  accompanied  by  a  decline  in 
new  orders,  a  drop  In  industrial  production 
and  a  slowdown  in  the  rate  of  growth  in 
personal  incomes,  the  Increased  Idleness 
makes  it  painfully  clear  that  the  economy  is 
not  surging  ahead  at  the  unsustainable  in- 
flationary pace  so  confidently  anticipated  by 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

With  unemployment  at  Its  highest  level  in 
two  years,  the  Administration  has  the  obli- 
gation to  re-examine  its  predictions  about  the 
economic  outlook  and  reshape  its  economic 
policy.  There  is  doubt  that  enactment  of  a 
tax  increase  could  halt  Inflation;  there  is  no 
doubt  at  all  that  it  would  meaji  further  In- 
creases in  unemployment,  particularly  among 
Negroes  and  other  groups  in  the  lowest-paid 
and  least-skilled  categories,  who  registered 
the  largest  Increases  in  Joblessness  last 
month.  Inflation  is  a  cruel  Indirect  tax.  but 
it  would  be  far  crueler  and  infinitely  more 
callous  to  press  forward  with  what  amounts 
to  a  direct  tax  on  the  unemployed. 

The  Administration  deserves  credit  for  put- 
ting so  much  emphasis  in  the  past  on  policies 
to  promote  growth  and  to  create  Jobs.  But 
it  is  Jeopardizing  its  good  work  by  insistence 
on  a  tax  that  would  victimize  teen-agers, 
Negroes  and  others  who  are  now  seeking 
work.  While  the  Administration  may  have 
to  take  measures  to  contain  inflation,  it 
should  not  ask  for  added  sacrifices  from 
those  least   able  to  make  them. 
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Appraisal  of  Ctjbrent  Trends  in  Business 
AND  Finance 

Proponents  of  a  tax  increase  to  stem  In- 
flation picked  up  some  ammunition  last 
week.  McGraw-Hill's  fall  survey  of  business 
spending  plans  found  that  industry  intends 
to  plow  more  than  $65  billion  into  new  U.S. 
plants  and  equipment  next  year,  a  full  5''c 
above  this  year's  record  estimate.  At  a  press 
conference  to  announce  the  finding,  a  Mc- 
Graw-Hill economist  gave  the  sort  of  assess- 
ment that's  certain  to  be  echoed  by  tax- 
boost  advocates.  The  finding,  he  said,  clearly 
indicates  that  a  tax  Increase  is  indeed 
necessary. 

Perhaps  so.  Perhaps  capital  outlays  In  the 
new  year  will  climb  5%  or  so  intensifying  in- 
flationary pressures  Ln  the  economy.  Cer- 
tainly, last  week's  finding  reflects  the  con- 
sidered Intentions  of  an  extremely  broad 
cross  section  of  American  executives.  Cer- 
tainly, these  intentions  are  based  on  careful 
analyses  of  business  projects  for  1968  and 
beyond. 

Nevertheless,  before  one  attaches  too  great 
an  Importance  to  the  indicated  spending 
rise,  it  would  perhaps  be  prudent  to  consider 
some  1967  economic  facts  that  seemingly 
militate  against  a  further  Increase. 

One  economic  fact  that  should  work 
against  a  spending  rise  In  1968  Is  contained 
In  the  same  McGraw-Hill  survey  that  por- 
tends a  5%  increase.  It  is  that  U.S.  manu- 


facturers, on  the  average,  have  recently  been 
uVing  only  81^  of  their  production  capacity. 
This  is  a  dozen  points  below  the  so-caUed 
nreferred  rate  of  operations  that  manufac- 
turers generally  consider  most  efficient  and 
most  profitable.  

A  glance  at  the  post-World  War  II  record 
chow^s  clearlv  that  increases  in  capital  spend- 
me  are  most  unlikelv  when  industrial  oper- 
ations are  down  in  the  80-;  neighborhood, 
in  1949  for  instance,  plant  operations  aver- 
ted 80'^-..  and.  by  no  coincidence,  capital 
outlays  dropped  more  than  12 -<  .  In  1950.  It 
should  be  added,  plant  operations  zoomed  to 
niore  than  96  ■;  of  capacity,  but  1950  expendi- 
tures topped  1949  by  only  6'c :  not  until  19ol. 
after  prolonged  operations  at  90% -plus 
levels   did  outlays  rise  sharply. 

In  recent  weeks,  this  reporter  has  encoun- 
tered no  economist  who  expects  plant  oper- 
ations to  reach  anything  like  96'"  of  capacity 
next  year.  The  general  opinion  appears  to  be 
that  Operations  at  the  best  may  reach  84--,  or 
85'-  And  many  analysts,  noting  that  pro- 
duction capacity  will  continue  to  climb 
sharply  simply  from  past  outlays,  doubt  that 
operations  will  rise  much  above  the  present 

Plant  operations  average  84 '7  in  1954— and 
capital  spending  dropped  5 '7  Between  1954 
and  1957.  the  rate  remained  almost  con- 
stantly above  the  85  ^r  mark— and  capital 
outlays  rose.  Then,  however,  the  operating 
rate  declined,  and  remained  below  85^1:  until 
m'd-1964— precisely  the  year  that  plant-and- 
equlpment  outlays  finally  climbed  decisively 
above  the  totals  reached  in  the  mid-1950s. 

Another  economic  fact  tending  to  militate 
aealnst  a  spending  rise  In  the  months  ahead 
is  that  profit  margins  have  been  shrinking 
for  several  quarters. 

In  such  a  situation,  records  suggest,  plant- 
and-equlpment  outlays  tend  to  turn  down 
rather  than  up.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
decline  in  manufacturers'  profit  margins  that 
occurred  between  the  first  quarter  of  19di 
and  the  first  quarter  of  1958.  In  the  period, 
on  the  average,  after-tax  profits  plunged  to 
3  4'-.  of  sales  from  5.1 '^c.  And  in  the  same 
two  years  industrial  outlays  took  the  steep- 
est nose  dive  since  the  war.  dropping  to  $30 
billion  from  $37  billion. 

The  1957-58  experience,  moreover,  suggests 
that  even  if  margins  begin  to  widen  again 
after  a  prolonged  narrowing,  this  Is  no  guar- 
antee that  spending  will  also  bounce  prompt- 
ly back.  Margins  began  to  widen— and  widen 
rapidly- in  the  second  quarter  of  1958.  and 
continued  to  expand  through  the  rest  of  the 
year  But  plant-and-equipment  spending 
kept  on  shrinking  quarter-by-quarter  until 
1959  And  even  In  1959,  when  the  margin 
level  got  as  high  as  S.b'^c.  capital  spending 
remained  more   than    $4  billion   below   the 

1957  total.  ,..,./ 

High  borrowing  costs  are  another  fact  oi 
today's  economy  that  may  inhibit  further 
spending  increases.  Traditionally,  as  corpo- 
rate borrowers  are  compelled  to  pay  higher 
Interest  charges,  they  grow  more  likely  to 
delay  or  curtail  capital  projects.  In  this  con- 
nection, It's  noteworthy  that  the  rate  of 
capital  outlays  indeed  did  decline  in  the 
early  part  of  1967.  In  the  wake  of  last  year  s 
tight-money  crunch.  Now,  Interest  rates  gen- 
erally are  even  higher  than  during  the  1966 
crunch.  And  most  analysts  expect  high  in- 
terest levels  to  persist.  In  fact,  there  Is  wide- 
spread opinion  that  rates  may  go  substan- 
tially higher  unless  taxes  are  raised  and  Gov- 
ernment spending  is  cut. 

To  gain  perspective  on  companies  spend- 
ing intentlors  in  the  new  year,  it  also  seems 
appropriate  to  consider  that  the  present  eco- 
nomic expansion  has  been  going  on  a  very 
long  time.  This  assuredly  doesn't  rule  out  fur- 
ther expansion.  But  It's  a  fact  that  execu- 
tives tend  to  overstate  their  spending  pro- 
grams In  the  latter  stages  of  an  economic 

rise.  -. 

In  a  survey  last  April,  for  Instance,  Mc- 
Graw-HlU  found  that  industry  would  spend 


$64  billion  In  1967.  It  now  appears  that  $62 
billion  will  be  the  actual  total.  Conversely, 
in  November  1963,  when  the  current  expan- 
sion was  finally  beginning  to  move  into  high 
gear  a  McGraw-Hill  survey  similar  to  last 
week's  poll  found  that  capit.il  outlays  in 
1964  would  rise  4^,  —a  full  10  points  less  than 
the  actual  1964  increase. 

None  of  these  factors,  to  be  sure,  rules  out 
the  possibility  of  a  S'".  rise  in  capital  ex- 
penditures in  1968  Indeed,  some  analysts  in- 
cluding the  aforementioned  McGraw-Hill 
economist  believe  5  -  may  be  on  the  con- 
servative side.  They  stress  that  climbing  la'oor 
costs  will  spur  companies  to  spend  heavily 
for  more  efficient  equipment.  They  note  that 
the  economy  is  generally  expected  to  con- 
tinue growing  in  1968.  And  they  calculate 
that  a  5'r  increase  in  outlays  actually  would 
represent  little  "real  '  gain  over  this  year's 
spending  total,  because  mcrt  of  the  projected 
rise  would  merely  reflect  higher  prices.  Still, 
the  economic  record  suggests  that  any  spend- 
ing increase  in  the  present  business  environ- 
ment  would   be   the   exception   rather   than 

the  rule. 

— Alfred  L.  Malabre,  Jr. 


Joint  Economic  CoMMrrrsE  Staff  Analysis 

OF   McaRAW-HiLL   ANNOU.MCEMENT 

The  results  of  McGr;.w-Hii;'s  fall  survey  of 
btisiness  spending  plans  announced  last 
week,  have  been  viewed  in  some  quarters  as 
support  for  a  tsx  increase.  The  survey  found 
that  industry  intends  to  spend  more  than  $65 
billion  on  new  plants  and  equipment  in  1968, 
a  5  percent  Increase  above  this  year's  esti- 
mate A  closer  examination  of  the  economic 
situation,  however,  shows  that  this  estimate 
is  very  likely  over-optimistic,  and  should  not 
be  given  too  much  weight  as  support  for  a 
tax  increase. 

In  this  morning's  Wall  Street  Journal,  Al- 
fred Malabre's  article  on  The  Outlook  argues 
that  an  Increase  in  business  Investment 
spending  of  the  magnitude  estimated  in  the 
McGraw-Hill  study  Is  not  supported  by  the 
economic  record.  In  fact,  based  upon  past 
experience.  Mr.  Malabre  concludes  that  any 
spending  Increase  in  the  present  business  en- 
vironment would  be  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule. 

The  article  points  out  three  main  factors 
working  against  a  5  percent  rise  in  capital 
expenditures  In  1968.  First,  Is  the  low  level 
of  capacity  utilization.  The  same  McGraw- 
Hill  study  mentions  the  fact  that  U.S.  manu- 
facturers, on  the  average,  have  recently  been 
using  only  81  percent  of  their  productive 
capacity— more  than  10  points  below  the 
preferred  rate.  Second,  is  the  fact  that  profit 
margins  have  been  shrinking  for  several 
quarters.  And  third,  business  borrowing  costs 
ar«  high;  in  fact,  present  interest  rates  are 
above  the  level  reached  during  the  1966  tight- 
money  crunch. 

Mr.  Malabre's  article  draws  upon  the  rec- 
ord of  the  post  war  years  to  show  that  any 
substantial  rise  in  business  spending  in  the 
face  o:  these  factors  is  most  unlikely.  He 
also  makes  the  Interesting  observation  that 
businesses  have  tended  to  overstate  spending 
intentions  in  the  latter  stages  of  an  eco- 
nomic rise,  and  to  understate  them  at  the 
beginning  of  an  economic  expansion.  This 
adds  an  additional  reason  for  viewing  the 
current  estimate  with  caution. 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

[From  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.>  Star-Telegram. 

Nov.  9.  1967) 
Garner  M.ade  Pl.^ce  of  Honor  in  History 
John  Nance  Garner,  the  eldest  of  Texas' 
elder  statesmen,  fell  short  of  his  final  goal 
of  living  to  be  100.  But  he  missed  it  only 
narrowly— by  a  year  and  15  days— Just  as  he 
narrowly  mltsed  becoming  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  not  one  of  his 
aspirations. 

The  flow  of  events  had  largely  passed  him 
hy  since  he  retired  in  1941  to  his  home  in 
Uvalde  from  a  long  career  which  led  to  the 
speakership  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  vice  presidency  and  made  him  per- 
hap.=  the  best  known  Texas  political  figure 
of  the  century  except  for  Sam  Rayburn  and 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  But  he  was  not  forgot- 
ten For  years  there  was  a  continuous  stream 
of  men  prominent  in  pubUc  hfe  seeking  him 
out  in  his  quiet  Uvalde  retreat,  to  pay  him 
tribute  and  listen  to  his  sage  advice  on  af- 
fairs of  government. 

The  wisdom  of  this  ruddy,  stocky,  salty 
Texan  in  such  matters  stemmed  from  Innate 
shrewdness  in  appraising  human  motives  and 
actions,  coupled  with  long  experience  in 
dealing  with  politicians  By  all  he  was  re- 
spected, trusted  and  loved  President  Frank- 
lin D  Roosevelt,  whose  running  mate  he  was 
In  two  presidential  campaigns,  called  him 
"Mr.  Commonsense,"  though  his  policies  sel- 
dom followed  the  Garner  counsel.  Other 
Presidents  and  men  in  high  office,  as  far 
back  as  Tneodore  Roosevelt,  cherished  him 
as  a  friend  even  while  they  were  wary  of  his 
resourcefulness  and  effectiveness  as  an 
opponent. 

He  was  a  believer  in  fiscal  integrity  in 
government.  Just  as  he  was  a  believer  in  per- 
sonal integrity.  He  came  to  the  speakership— 
the  unanimous  choice  of  his  party — soon 
after  the  nation  had  plunged  into  its  deepest 
economic  depression,  and  history  will  credit 
him  with  saving  the  country  from  utter  fi- 
nancial collapse  through  sheer  force  of  con- 
viction and  personality 

It  was  fidelity  In  principle  that  caused  him 
to  forfeit  the"  chance  that  almost  surely 
would  have  made  him  President.  He  ended 
his  public  career  rather  than  run  with  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  for  a  third  term,  and  the 
two-term  hmltatlon  he  espotised  is  now  writ- 
ten into  the  Constitution.  Had  he  chosen 
to  run.  he  undoubtedly  would  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  presidency,  instead  of  Harry 
Truman,  at  President  Roosevelt's  death. 

Few  Texans  have  been  more  revered  than 
Mr.  Garner,  and  one,  especially,  of  his  ob- 
servaUons  carries  significance  for  an  age  im- 
patient for  instant  social  and  poliUcal 
Utopia : 

"It  has  never  seemed  to  me  that  perma- 
nent gain  was  achieved  by  too  much  haste 
In  settUng  solemn  problems." 


JOHN  NANCE  GARNER 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  I  spoke  concerning  the  death 
of  foiTOer  Vice  President  John  Nance 
Garner.  On  that  same  day,  many  news- 
papers across  the  State  of  Texas  also 
paid  their  respects  to  him.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  certain  editorials  be 
printed  in  the  Record: 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 


I  Prom  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express. 

Nov.  9.  1967] 

John   Garners   Common   Touch 

John  Nance  Garner  was  the  first  Texan 
to  be  elected  rtce  president  of  the  United 
States  and  that  was  the  highest  elective 
office  any  Texan  had  held  to  that  tune.  He 
had  strong  support  for  the  nomination  for 
the  presidency  in  1932  and  he  was  a  leading 
power  in  the  drive  against  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt's  third-term  campaign. 

Garner  felt  duty  bound  to  represent  Texas 
and  his  district  i  "Every  time  one  of  these 
Yankees  gets  a  ham.  I'm  going  to  do  my  best 
to  get  a  hog."  i  This  was  a  reference  to  the 
so-called  "pork  barrel"  projects  and  his  view 
that  Texas  was  behind  schedule  on  a  fair 
share 

And  he  was  that  rare  politician  who  meant 
It  when  he  said  "never." 

Garner  spent  three  years  as  Uvalde  Cotinty 
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Judge,  four  years  as  a  member  ot  the  Texas 
Legislature  and  30  years  In  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. He  was  vice  president  of  the  United 
States  two  terms,  leaving  the  office  because 
he  opposed  more  than  two  terms  for  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

When  he  left  political  life  he  said  he 
would  never  return.  He  not  only  never  re- 
turned but  he  made  It  a  rule  not  to  discuss 
political  affairs  "on  the  record."  Many  po- 
litical leaders  called  on  him  In  Uvalde  but 
he  chose  not  to  exert  any  public  Influence. 

One  of  Garner's  goals  was  to  live  to  be  100 
ye&is  old.  He  missed  It  by  a  year  and  two 
weeks. 

Affable,  entertaining  and  entirely  un- 
affected, Garner  was  Informal  host  to  visi- 
tors In  Uvalde,  letting  them  sandwich  a 
visit  in  while  he  shelled  pecans,  fed  his 
poultry  or  ate  his  breakfast.  He  eventually 
gave  up  his  political  feuds  and  rated  as  his 
greatest  achievement  his  feeling  of  the 
"greatest  kindliness"  for  all  people.  This  In- 
cluded even  John  L.  Lewis,  the  labor  leader, 
with  whom  Garner  battled  bitterly  In  Lewis' 
hey-day  of  power. 

Garner  was  Uvalde's  first  citizen,  a  great 
Texan  and  a  valued  national  leader. 


[From  the  Reporter-News,  Nov.  9, 1967] 

OuLNZR  Maoz  Great  Mark.  Will  EtrauBE  in 

History 

John  Nance  Gamer  was  one  of  the  moat 
unlikely  happenings  on  the  American  politi- 
cal scene  that  can  be  Imagined. 

By  dent  of  personal  ambition,  determina- 
tion and  astuteness,  he  came  out  of  the  land 
of  the  cactus,  a  product  of  sparsely-settled, 
rural,  even  backward  country,  to  take  a  seat 
In  the  U.S.  Congress. 

There  he  rose  to  become  a  powerful  na- 
tional political  flgrure,  the  first  Texan  to  do 
so.  and  exerted  tremendous  Influence  on  the 
course  of  national  affairs  at  a  critical  time 
In  otir  history.  Two  others  were  to  follow  In 
hlB  footsteps,  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  and 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Someone  remarked  upon  hearing  the  news 
of  Gamer's  death,  "This  certainly  marks  the 
end  of  an  era." 

No,  It  really  didn't.  It  marked  the  close 
of  a  remarkable  life,  but  the  era  of  which  he 
was  a  symbol  ended,  perhaps,  when  Cactus 
Jack  Gamer  crossed  the  Potomac  on  a  train 
homeward  bound  and  vowed  never  to  return 
to  Washington  again.  He  kept  his  word. 

Garner  was  the  epitome  of  the  rugged  In- 
dividual, the  master  politician,  the  conserva- 
tive lawmaker  which  characterized  the  first 
third  of  this  century. 

The  tough  Texan  believed  In  fiscal  Integrity 
In  government,  as  he  did  also  in  personal 
Integrity.  The  top  councils  of  government  to- 
day could  be  well  guided  by  more  of  his 
philosophy,  but  In  truth  his  outlook  would 
have  had  to  be  moderated  considerably  by 
social  changes  that  have  come  since  he  re- 
tired. 

Garner  won  a  seat  in  Congress  In  1903. 
Twenty-eight  years  later.  In  1931,  the  worst 
of  the  Depression,  he  became  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

He  bid  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
the  presidency  in  1932,  but  wound  up  as 
Pranklln  D.  Rooeevelt's  vice  president.  He 
went  Into  office  In  1933  and  served  two  terms. 

Thus  he  lived  to  preside  over  both  Houses 
of  Congress  in  his  time. 

It  was  a  matter  of  deep  personal  convic- 
tion that  ended  Garner's  public  career.  He 
opposed  a  third  term  for  Rooeevelt  and  told 
him  so.  Rather  than  compromise,  be  wrote 
finis  to  his  own  political  fortunes. 

One  can  recognize  Gamer's  niche  in  his- 
tory by  the  simple  exercise  of  trying  to  re- 
call the  name  of  any  vice  president  before 
him.  Pew  can  be  remembered — without  re- 
sort to  a  library — unless  it  might  be  Charles 
G.  Dawes,  President  Coolldge's  vice  president. 
And  be  was  known  not  for  bis  vice  presi- 


dency, but  for  the  Dawes  plan  of  reparations 
after  World  War  I. 

Garner  was  respected  during  his  career,  and 
in  the  26  years  since  his  retirement.  This  re- 
spect will  endure  beylnd  his  death. 

(From  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  Nov.  9,  1967) 
John  Nance  Garneb 

John  Nance  Garner,  who  died  Tuesday  at 
his  home  In  Uvalde,  was  a  great  Texan  and 
great  American.  He  spent  some  46  years  In 
public  life,  yet  It  has  been  26  years  since  he 
left  Washington,  never  to  return.  When  he 
stepped  aside  as  vice  president  after  serving 
two  terms,  he  said  he  was  through  with 
politics.  He  kept  his  word. 

Texas  was  still  young  and  raw  in  1898 
when  Gamer  was  elected  to  the  Texas  House 
of  Representatives.  When  the  1900  census 
showed  that  the  state  was  entitled  to  an- 
other congressional  district.  Garner  j>er- 
suaded  the  Legislature  to  set  it  up  In  South- 
west Texas  In  an  area  that  would  include  his 
home  county  of  Uvalde.  When  this  was  done, 
he  ran  for  Congress,  was  elected,  and  never 
was  defeated. 

In  Congress,  he  became  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  leaving  early  In 
1933  to  move  across  the  Capitol  after  being 
elected  vice  president. 

He  served  as  vice  president  for  two  terms, 
but  fell  out  with  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  when  Roosevelt  broke  tradition  by 
running  for  a  third  term. 

He  was  known  affectionately  as  Cactus 
Jack,  and  the  wlde-brlm  hat  he  wore  and  his 
bushy  eyebrows  were  a  delight  to  the  na- 
tion's political  cartoonists.  He  had  an  earthly 
humor,  and  was  not  always  in  full  accord 
with  the  policies  and  programs  of  President 
Roosevelt. 

However,  In  accepting  renomlnatlon  in 
1936.  he  said; 

"I  am  a  soldier,  and  It  is  my  duty  to  follow 
where  the  commander  leads.  I  accept  the 
rules  of  war  laid  down  In  the  platform." 

After  his  long  service  In  the  House,  he 
found  the  Job  of  vice  president,  which  then 
consisted  chiefly  of  presiding  over  the  Sen- 
ate, boring  at  times. 

"I  am  vice  president  of  the  United  States. 
You'd  better  stick  around  a  while — you 
might  pick  up  some  new  ideas."  he  once 
said  on  being  Introduced  to  a  circus  clown. 

As  a  congressman,  he  served  his  district 
and  the  nation  ably.  The  pork  barrel,  then  as 
now,  was  highly  prized.  Once  while  dlscusing 
federal  appropriations  he  remarked: 

"Every  time  one  of  these  Yankees  gets  a 
ham.  I'm  going  to  do  my  best  to  get  a  hog." 

Garner  would  have  been  99  years  old  on 
Nov.  22.  He  did  not  achieve  his  ambition  to 
live  to  be  100. 

Of  Garner,  former  President  Harry  S. 
Truman  said: 

"He  enjoyed  the  respect  of  all  Americans  as 
the  spokesman  for  the  rugged  and  practical 
individualism  that  played  such  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  building  and  growth  of  this 
nation." 

And  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  said, 
"Few  men  in  history  had  more  experience  In 
government  nor  more  respect  from  his  col- 
leagues during  his  long  career  in  public 
service." 

Texans  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of 
John  Nance  Garner. 

[From  the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise, 

Nov.  9,  1967) 

John  Nance  Garner 

John   Nance   Gamer   was   a  child   of  the 

magnificent   Texas    traditions    of    the   open 

spaces:    Earthy  and  Independent,  tough  In 

mind  and  body,  and  one  who  had  a  taste  for 

only  the  red  meat  of  politics. 

Though  46  years  in  public  life  had  made 
him  a  friend — and  foe — of  the  great  and  the 
near  great,  this  unsophisticated  old  man  had 
seemed   as   elemental   and  endtiring  as  the 


burning  sun  and  inhospitable  soil  of  his 
southwest  Texas  homeland. 

He  liked  and  disliked  with  equal  vigor, 
made  candor  a  religion  and  clung  tenacloixsiy 
to  his  ovm  concepts  of  what  the  Democratic 
Party  ought  to  be. 

However,  party  loyalty  had  important  play 
throughout  his  career  In  the  Texas  Legisla- 
ture, in  Congress  where  he  became  speaker  of 
the  House,  and  as  vice  president  through  two 
terms  of  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration. 

Although  he  put  his  unexcelled  political 
knowledge  and  legislative  skill  to  work  in  ob- 
taining passage  of  New  Deal  legislation,  the 
Texan  was  decidedly  more  conservative  than 
Roosevelt.  In  fact,  he  did  not  like  much  of 
the  legislation  he  helped  put  through  Con- 
gress. He  opposed  serious  foreign  involve- 
ment, never  became  adept  at  courting  labor, 
opposed  the  third-term  idea  and  finally 
broke  with  the  President  over  the  latter's 
efforts  to  enlarge  and  pack  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Like  other  Texans  in  our  time,  his  govern- 
mental genius  lay  in  legislative  maneuvering 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  activity  was 
his  first  love.  He  once  said  the  position  of  vice 
president  made  him  feel  like  "a  spare  tire  of 
government." 

However,  his  record  in  that  office  proved 
him  anything  but  a  spare  tire.  After  having 
been  in  the  House  since  1903  and  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  powerful  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  he  brought  a  great  deal  of 
legislative  knowledge  to  the  No.  2  spot  in  the 
executive  branch. 

Like  many  men  in  public  life,  "Cactus 
Jack"  did  not  reach  all  the  rungs  on  the  po- 
litical ladder  to  which  he  aspired.  His  two 
tries  for  the  presidency,  in  which  he  was 
egged  on  by  the  conservatives,  failed.  It  sim- 
ply wasn't  the  time. 

In  a  sour  mood,  he  left  Washington  In 
1941,  vowing  never  again  to  go  east  of  the 
Potomac.  He  kept  his  word. 

Gamer's  span  of  almost  a  century  brought 
him  rich  rewards  by  every  standard,  includ- 
ing the  status  of  millionaire,  respected  both 
in  and  out  of  Texas.  And  in  the  sunset  years, 
every  day  was  a  day  to  lift  his  eyes  to  the 
everlasting  hills. 

Former  President  Harry  S.  Truman  paid 
his  Texas  friend  the  most  eloquent  tribute  of 
all  when  he  said  he  exemplified  the  "rugged 
individualism"  that  had  been  such  a  moving 
force  in  the  build  ng  of  a  nation.  All  of  us 
can  admire  him  fo   t'lat. 

[From    the    San    Angelo    (Tex.)    Standard- 

•nmes.  Nov.  8.  1967] 
Memoet    of   Garner    Won't   Die   in   Texas 

There's  an  old  political  tale  that  goes  like 
this:  Two  brothers  in  the  same  family  fol- 
lowed different  careers  In  life;  one  ran  away 
to  sea,  and  the  other  became  vice  president 
of  the  United  States.  Neither  was  ever  heard 
from  again. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  to  this  story 
certainly  wouldn't  apply  to  John  Nance 
Garner,  vice  president  1932-40  and  public 
figure  all  his  life. 

Cactus  Jack,  the  beloved  sage  of  Uvalde, 
was  respected  throughout  the  nation  for  gen- 
erations. During  his  government  service,  he 
was  a  prominent  shaker  and  mover  In  Amer- 
ican ix)lltical  life.  He  began  his  career  in  the 
Texas  Legislature  in  1898.  He  was  first  elected 
to  Congress  In  1903,  while  Theodore  Roosevelt 
was  president.  In  1931,  he  was  elected  speaker 
of  the  Hoijse — "a  position  he  left  to  become 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  running  mate  and 
then  his  vice  president  for  two  terms. 

Throughout  blB  public  career,  Gamer 
clung  tenaciously  to  his  philosophy  of  in- 
dividualism, grovernment  economy  and  pa- 
triotism. Indeed,  it  was  the  strong  pull  of 
his  scruples  which  forced  his  break  with 
President  Roosevelt  over  the  third-term  Issue 
and  the  Supreme  Cotirt-packlng  plan. 

Retired  from  public  office,  Oamer  never 
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retired  from  public  service.  Even  after  leav- 
ing Washington  for  his  home  in  Uvalde,  he 
continued  to  aid  his  state  and  West  Texas 
in  particular  In  the  councils  of  government. 

In  Congress.  Garner  for  a  time  represented 
San  Angelo.  Redlstrlctlng  later  took  San 
Angelo  and  West  Texas  out  of  Garner's  dis- 
trict, which  then  ranged  along  the  border  to 
the  coast  at  Brownsville,  north  almost  to 
Corpus  Christ!.  But  nothing  ever  took  West 
Texas  out  of  his  consideration.  In  practice, 
he  always  represented  West  Texas — he  was 
the  man  to  see  about  West  Texas  interests  in 
Washington,  because  he  knew  West  Texas 
and  West  Texas  problems,  and  was  always 
sympathetic   to  them. 

'  Garner  was  an  especially  valued  friend  of 
San  Angelo,  probably  as  dependable  and 
solid  a  friend  as  this  city  has  ever  had. 
While  still  vice  president  he  was  instru- 
mental in  the  decision  to  locate  Goodfellow 
Air  Force  Base  here.  The  base  was  opened 
officially  July  4.  1941;  Gamer  had  successfully 
used  his  infiuence  with  the  site  selection 
committee  to  sell  the  virtues  of  the  San 
Angelo  site. 

In  more  recent  years.  Garner's  philan- 
thropy and  his  storied  birthday  parties  were 
most  in  the  public  eye — but  he  continued 
to  exert  his  influence  in  behalf  of  West  Texas 
and  many,  many  public  figures  sought  and 
acted  upon  his  advice.  He  had  become  some- 
thing of  a  public  monument  in  Texas — his 
Uvalde  home  was  a  frequent  stopping-place 
for  friends. 

With  his  passing,  something  special  is 
lost  to  the  state  and  to  the  nation.  Cactus 
Jack  Gamer  was  an  original;  his  salty  speech, 
his  adherence  to  principle,  his  rock-ribbed 
individualism  will  be  long  remembered  and 
can  never  be  fully  replaced.  He  reached  pub- 
lic office  higher  than  that  afforded  any  Texan 
who  preceded  him;  he  will  occupy  Just  such 
a  high  position  in  the  memory  of  all  who 
knew  the  man  and  his  works. 


AN  APPROPRIATE  1967  THANKS- 
GIVING MEDITATION 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  great  international  organizations  at- 
tempting to  alleviate  hunger  and  pro- 
mote development  abroad  is  the  Church 
World  Ser\'lce,  which  sponsors  CROP. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  recently  ad- 
dressed the  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
Church  World  Service-CROP  organiza- 
tion in  South  Dakota.  His  remarks  on 
that  occasion  have  been  given  national 
publicity  in  the  November  issue  of  the 
Church  World  Service  News,  which  has 
reproduced  and  suggested  them  to  all  Its 
readers  as  a  different  and  appropriate 
kind  of  Thanksgiving  meditation. 

It  Is  a  timely  suggestion,  and  to  make 
the  Senator's  moving  remarks  on  world 
hunger  more  widely  available,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

A  Thanksgiving  Meditation 
(Remarks  of  Senator  George  McGovern,  to 

the  South  Dakota  Church  World  Service- 
CROP  anniversary  meeting) 

"When  we  pray  "Give  us  this  day  oui  dally 
bread"  it  really  is  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving, 
for  flourishing  fields,  for  pantries  that  are 
well-stocked. 

To  most  of  the  people  of  the  world,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  genuine  cry  of  hunger — to  the 
African  villager  too  weakened  by  malnutri- 
tion to  do  anything  other  than  murmur  as 
he  prepares  for  death,  to  the  South  African 


mother  trying  to  prepare  an  evening  meal 
with  nothing  but  the  ground  powder  of  the 
Monyoka  wood,  to  the  child  that  one  sees 
on  the  streets  of  every  great  city  of  Asia  and 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  deserted,  htrngry, 
and  neglected. 

memories  of  brazil 
I  think  of  February,  1961  when  I  made  my 
first  trip  abroad  as  director  of  our  Food  for 
Peace  program.  We  got  on  a  Jet  in  Washing- 
ton and  a  few  hours  later  we  climbed  off 
that  airplane  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  one  of  the 
great  cities  in  Latin  America.  Within  a  mat- 
ter of  hours  we  were  fiown  in  a  smaller  plane 
to  northeast  Brazil  where  suddenly  we  were 
surrounded  by  all  of  the  tragic  signs  of  de- 
veloping countries — a  village  without  pure 
water,  a  village  without  a  school,  a  village 
where  the  Inhabitants  may  never  see  a  doc- 
tor or  a  nurse  or  a  dentist  or  anyone  able  to 
administer  the  arts  of  healing. 

We  saw  m  our  first  village  the  familiar 
scene  of  an  emaciated  mother,  prematurely 
aged,  seated  on  the  floor  during  the  noonday 
meal  with  two  little  children  in  her  lap. 
A  four-year-old  brother  had  died  the  day  be- 
fore of  chicken  pox,  a  disease  which  our 
children  would  ordinarily  throw  off  without 
much  difficulty,  but  a  childhood  disease  that 
proves  fatal  to  a  chUd  with  years  of  mal- 
nutrition behind  him. 

nxrticEB.,  THE  prime  enemy 
Hunger  is  the  chief  barrier  to  the  political, 
economical,  and  social  development  for  the 
people  who  Inhabit  this  world  of  ours.  It  is 
the  public  enemy  niunber  one  of  the  human 
race. 

Hunger  is  the  enemy  that  comes  by  night, 
silently,  and  steals  children  away  in  the  early 
years  of  life  by  the  tens  of  thousands,  some 
three  million  of  them  dying  each  year,  not 
with  the  label  "starvation"  on  the  death  cer- 
tificate, but  due  to  some  disease  brought  on 
by  the  problems  of  malnutrition  and  hunger. 
Hunger  is  the  constant  companion  of  most 
of  the  boys  and  girls  and  the  men  and  women 
who  make  up  the  most  populous  continents 
around  the  globe.  It  Is  the  problem  that  de- 
nies energy  to  the  student  who  is  aspiring 
to  an  education,  it  is  the  problem  that  makes 
it  impossible  for  the  peasant  to  work  a  day 
in  the  flelds  and  produce  as  our  farmers  do, 
it  is  the  problem  that  holds  back  the  peace- 
ful and  orderly  development  of  most  of  the 
new  countries  of  the  globe. 

WHAT   are   OUB   PRIORITIES? 

If  we  would  look  at  this  problem  of  hunger 
in  terms  of  its  relationship  to  us,  we  would 
discover,  first  of  all.  that  it  raises  the  ques- 
tion Of  our  priorities,  because  the  most  pain- 
ful paradox  of  our  time  is  the  fact  that  we 
Americans  have  unlocked  the  keys  of  pro- 
duction and  we  have  the  greatest  food  pro- 
ducing capacity  that  the  world  has  ever 
known;  yet  we  are  plagued  with  the  problem 
of  abundance  at  a  time  when  most  of  the 
globe  suffers  from  too  little. 

We  are  now  spending  approximately 
8300.000  for  each  of  the  guerrtUa  peafiant- 
flghters  we  destroy  In  southeast  Asia.  If  one 
guerrlUa  sticks  up  his  head  in  the  Jungle 
we  are  willing  to  expand  the  treasxire  of  our 
country  and  the  blood  of  our  youth  without 
limit  trying  to  bring  that  enemy  to  the 
ground. 

But  what  of  the  silent  enemy  out  there 
in  the  Jungle  who  makes  no  noise,  who  lurks 
behind  every  tree.  In  deserts,  fields,  and  vil- 
lages of  the  back  country  of  all  the  con- 
tinents of  the  globe,  who  destroys  more  in 
one  year  than  all  the  wars  of  this  20th 
century? 

THE   WAR   WS   MUST   WAGE 

The  war  against  hunger  is  a  war  where 
there  need  be  no  battle  casualties.  It  Is  a 
war  where  there  won't  be  a  stalemate — If  we 
wage  it  properly.  It  is  a  war  which  can  be 
fought  at  much  less  cost  in  terms  of  finan- 


cial and  material  resources  than  any  other 
war  in  which  we  have  been  Involved. 

This  Is  a  war  not  to  destroy,  but  a  war  to 
build,  to  save  and  to  redeem  human  life. 
And  the  war  against  hunger  is  a  war  for 
which  we  have  the  capacity  to  win. 

I  believe  American  food  and  agriculture 
represent  the  most  vital  single  resource  that 
we  have  in  building  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  peace,  not  only  in  our  own  country,  but 
around  the  world. 

I  believe  that  instead  of  pouring  some  75 
billion  dollars  a  year  into  the  acquisition  of 
military  hardware  were  we  to  devote  Just 
5%  of  that  amoUiit  to  the  cause  of  agricul- 
tiu^l  assistance  and  direct  food  aid,  not  only 
would  tile  American  farmer  prosper,  not  only 
would  the  American  taxpayer  be  better  off, 
but  the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom  would 
be  strengthened  around  the  globe. 

If  we  could  somehow  turn  our  farmers 
loose,  harness  the  enormous  capacity  they 
have,  and  guarantee  them  a  Just  price  for 
their  efforts,  then  It  seems  to  me  that  those 
farmers  could  do  more  to  build  the  cause  of 
a  peaceful  world  than  all  of  the  armed  In- 
dustry and  all  of  the  military  hardware  we 
have  shipped  into  the  far  corners  of  the 
world  combined. 

NOT   A   TIME   FOR    HATRED 

This  Is  not  a  time  to  hate.  It  Is  a  time 
to  love.  It  is  a  time  that  cries  out  for  com- 
passion and  concern  for  others  around  the 
world. 

It  is  a  time  to  heal,  not  a  time  to  destroy, 
a  time  to  build  up  and  to  redeem.  Let  xis 
pray  God  that  this  time  of  war  in  which  we 
now  live  can  also  become  a  time  of  peace. 

If  we  do  our  part,  if  we  break  bread  with 
the  hungry — In  the  practical  sense  of  that 
phrase — if  we  bind  up  the  wounds  of  the 
world,  rather  than  using  our  great  power 
and  our  marvelous  technology  to  widen  the 
wounds  of  mankind,  then  I  think  we  can 
come  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  scriptural 
promise,  "When  a  man's  ways  please  the  Lord 
he  makest  even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace 
with  him." 


A  PROGRAM  FOR  STRENGTHENED, 
BROADENED.  ALL-INCLUSIVE, 

STATE   AND   FEDERAL   MEAT   IN- 
SPECTION—NOW 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  as 
Senators  know,  earlier  this  year  I  In- 
troduced S.  2147,  a  proposal  to  modern- 
ize and  further  strengthen  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act.  It  makes  it  possible 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  cooperate 
with  the  States.  It  provides  them  with 
scientific  and  technical  assistance  and 
financial  aid  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  inspection  programs  for  meat  and 
meat  products  conducted  by  States  that 
meet  certain  standards  equivalent  to 
Federal  standards  for  meat  inspection. 

A  similar  bill,  H.R.  6168.  was  Intro- 
duced in  the  other  body  by  Mr,  Smith  of 
Iowa. 

Extensive  hearings  were  held  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Livestock  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  A 
committee  bill,  HJl.  12144.  known  as  the 
Purcell  bin.  was  reported  out.  This  was 
adopted  by  the  House  with  only  1  dis- 
senting vote. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  past  week.  I  issued 
a  statement  in  which  I  called  for  prompt 
reporting  out  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Research  and  General 
Legislation  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  my  bill,  S.  2147. 1  further 
urged  that  the  Senate  ccwnmittee  adopt 
in  this  measure  technical  amendments 
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adopted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. But  I  went  further,  suggesting  that 
this  bill  be  strengthened  by  an  added 
amendment.  It  Is  my  hope  that  all  our 
States  will  see  to  it  that  proper  enabling 
legislation  is  enacted,  so  proper  meat 
inspection  can  be  guaranteed  all  their 
citizens.  But  if  a  given  State  for  its  own 
reasons  does  not  see  to  it  that  this  is 
done,  then  there  is  a  Federal  responsi- 
bility to  consumers  of  that  jurisdiction. 
It  is  fitting  and  necessary  that  we  antic- 
ipate this  probability,  and  make  pro- 
vision for  protecting  the  consumer  in- 
terest in  any  area  where  this  may  be 
necessary. 

If  after  a  reasonable  time  a  Slate  fails 
or  refuses  to  take  action  to  protect  its 
consumers,  Federal  action  will  be  taken. 
If.  after  a  period  of  2  years,  the  jurisdic- 
tion in  question  fails  to  require  manda- 
tory comprehensive  meat  inspection  that 
meets  requirements  as  envisioned  by  the 
Montoya-Purcell  bill,  then  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  would  be  authorized  to 
coordinate  and  consult  with  State  offi- 
cials, and  act  if  necessarj*.  He  would  be 
further  authorized  to  grant  a  State  1 
more  year  of  grace,  if  after  consultation 
with  the  Governor,  he  was  persuaded 
that  action  by  the  State,  in  line  with 
the  purposes  of  his  act,  would  be  forth- 
coming. He  would  be  authorized  to  in- 
spect or  supervise  inspection  of  all  com- 
mercial meat  or  meat  products  slaugh- 
tered or  processed  within  that  State.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  retain 
this  jurisdiction  until  such  time  as  the 
State  in  question  would  enact  legislation, 
appropriate  funds,  and  make  provision 
for  enforcement  of  an  adequate  meat  in- 
spection program. 

In  recent  weeks  and  months  there  has 
been  extensive  discussion  on  this  subject, 
and  It  has  become  obvious  that  action  is 
needed  now  by  this  Congress.  We  must 
move  in  the  area  of  not  only  modernizing 
and  strengthening  the  Federal  meat  in- 
spection system,  but  bring  about  needed 
improvements  in  the  adequate  enforce- 
ment of  established  State  and  municipal 
meat  inspection  systems.  We  must  en- 
courage those  States  that  do  not  have 
mandatory,  adequate  meat  inspection 
systems  to  act  as  quickly  as  is  humanly 
possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  all 
those  interested  in  sound  legislation  have 
been  concerned  with  the  fact  that  the 
House-passed  Purcell  bill,  while  being  an 
excellent  piece  of  legislation  in  ofifering 
financial  incentives,  lacked  power  to 
move  States  that  might  be  laggard  to 
take  steps  to  protect  the  well-being  of 
consumers  within  their  Jurisdiction. 

My  proposed  amendment  would  rectify 
this  weakness  in  the  Purcell  approach. 
It  has  been  characterized  by  some,  both 
in  hearings  and  by  Members  of  this  body, 
as  being  the  "needed  stick  to  go  with  the 
carrots,"  to  bring  about  reform  in  meat 
inspection  for  all  U.S.  citizens.  Other 
approaches  that  have  been  suggested 
that  would  partially  federalize  inspection 
in  plants  outside  the  federal  system, 
would  leave  untouched  by  this  legislation 
over  8,000  meat  slaughtering  and  proc- 
essing facilities.  These  would  be  left  to 
be  inspected,  if  at  all  by  State  or  munici- 
pal systems.  These,  in  the  opinion  of 


knowledgeable  people  in  regulatory  ac- 
tivities would  have  been  weakened  by 
preemption  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  control  over  larger  plants  operating 
within  their  jurisdiction. 

It  has  further  been  suggested  that  the 
Federal  Government  immediately  extend 
its  authority  and  inspection  over  plants 
to  about  this  same  figure  until  such  time 
as  the  States  could  meet  Federal  stand- 
ards. I  reject  this  approach  because  it 
fails  to  take  into  consideration  the  grow- 
ing need  for  imaginative  and  effective 
cooperative  systems  of  State  and  Federal 
responsibility  in  this  area. 

I  am  not  one  who  wishes  to  see  the 
long  hand  of  our  Federal  Government 
reach  into  yet  another  problem  area  that 
is  the  preferable  province  of  the  States. 
I  think  it  is  much  more  to  be  desired  that 
States  and  municipalities  be  given  a 
clear  opportunity,  with  the  scientific, 
technical,  and  financial  help  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  to  clean  and  police 
their  own  meat  slaughtering  and  process- 
ing establishment.  I  was  extremely 
pleased  this  morning  to  read  an  edito- 
rial, one  of  three,  entitled  "Mr.  Mon- 
toya's  Clincher"  in  the  Washington  Post, 
and  I  ask  permission  that  this  editorial, 
and  the  other  two.  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  mj'  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington   (DC.)   Post, 

Oct.  31,  1967] 

The  Clean  Meat  Bh-l 

The  House  wUl  have  an  opportunity  today 
to  modernize  the  outmoded  Federal  meat  in- 
spection law  which  has  been  on  the  books 
with  little  change  for  60  years.  It  is  a  task 
made  urgent  by  revolutionary  changes  in  the 
meat-handling  industry.  The  slaughter  of 
livestock  is  no  longer  concentrated  in  Chi- 
cago and  a  few  other  large  centers.  In  recent 
years  the  slaughterhouses  have  moved  close 
to  livestock  feeding  areas  and  are  much  more 
numerous  than  they  once  were.  At  the  same 
time  processing  plants  turning  out  meat 
products  tend  to  be  located  near  the  large 
consumer  markets.  With  their  sophisticated 
techniques,  they  produce  many  products  that 
require  little  home  preparation,  thus  greatly 
Increasing  opportunities  on  the  part  of  a 
few  unscrupulous  producers  for  adultera- 
tion, the  use  of  "extenders"  and  deceptive 
labeling. 

The  weakest  point  in  the  present  Inspec- 
tion system  is  the  absense  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  states.  Federal  inspection  is  limited  to 
meat  moving  in  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce, and  only  about  one-half  of  the  states 
provide  mandatory  inspection  of  meat  and 
meat  products  that  move  within  state  bound- 
aries. Eight  states,  including  Maryland,  have 
no  meat  Inspection  law  whatever. 

Representative  Purcell's  bill  approved  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  and  the  livestock  in- 
dustry would  meet  this  problem  by  creating 
a  Joint  Federal -state  inspection  system.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  would  provide 
counsel,  manpower  and  financial  aid  to  help 
the  states  set  up  complete  intrastate  inspec- 
tion consistent  with  Federal  standards. 

As  the  bill  goes  to  the  floor,  this  appears 
to  be  its  most  controversial  provision.  A  sub- 
stitute for  this  section  known  a.s  the  Smlth- 
Poley  amendment  would  offer  additional  pro- 
tection against  unfit  meat  by  extending  Fed- 
eral Inspection.  But  this  would  cover  only 
plants  having  gross  sales  In  excess  of  $250,000 
annually,  leaving  about  one-half  of  the  plants 


now  uninspected  still  free  to  turn  out  dirty 
meat.  Most  of  the  trouble  in  the  past  has 
come,  not  from  the  larger  plants  which  have 
a  reputation  to  uphold,  but  from  small  un- 
stable enterprises — the  kind  that  would  re- 
main uninspected  under  the  Smith-Foley 
amendment. 

In  our  view,  there  are  two  major  objectives 
to  be  sought:  (1)  The  elimination  of  every 
pound  of  unclean  or  unwholesome  meat  from 
the  market;  (2)  Accomplishment  of  this  ob- 
jective within  the  framework  of  our  Federal 
system,  which  often  calls  for  Federal  aid  to 
help  the  states  perform  their  local  functions 
Instead  of  mere  absorption  of  those  fanc- 
tions  by  an  overextended  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. Since  the  Purcell  bill  would  make  it 
possible  to  accomplish  both  purposes  and  the 
Smith-Foley  amendment  would  not  accom- 
plish either,  the  bill  approved  by  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  seems  clearly  preferable 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Nov.  6.  1967) 

The  Meat  Controversy 

The  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  meat-inspection 
bill  reflects  a  strong  public  demand  for  the 
elimination  of  dirty  meat.  The  bill  wouia 
tighten  up  Federal  Inspection  of  all  meat 
shipped  across  state  lines  and  extend  Federal 
aid  to  state  inspection  systems  in  line  with 
Federal  standards.  The  aim  is  to  extend  pro- 
tection to  all  meat  consumed  in  the  United 
States  by  means  of  Federal-state  cooperation. 

The  hot  controversy  which  developed  in 
the  House  was  over  the  ways  and  means  of 
achieving  this  objective.  The  House  voted 
down  the  Smith-Foley  amendment  which 
was  designed  to  extend  Federal  inspection 
to  5850  Intrastate  plants  doing  business  of 
more  than  $250,000  annually.  In  discussing 
this  proposal  In  our  editorial  of  Tuesday,  we 
neglected  to  make  clear  that,  like  the  Purcell 
bill  which  the  House  approved,  it  would  also 
extend  aid  to  the  states  in  the  inspection  of 
some  9000  small  plants  that  would  not  be 
taken  under  Federal  jurisdiction.  Sponsors 
of  the  Smith-Poley  amendment  believe  that 
It  would  encourage  the  states  with  no  Inspec- 
tion laws  to  enter  the  field  by  narrowing  their 
obligation.  Opponents  contend  that  it  would 
discourage  state  action  by  Federal  absorp- 
tion of  state  powers  and  by  leaving  to  the 
states  only  small  slaughterhoxises  and  proc- 
essing plants  where  Inspection  Is  difficult  and 
expensive. 

Since  both  the  bills  contemplate  Federal 
and  state  inspection  systems  the  nub  of  the 
argument  is  where  the  dividing  line  should 
be  drawn.  If  state  Inspection  can  be  made 
effective  in  all  the  50  states,  we  think  the 
natural  dividing  line  between  Interstate  com- 
merce and  intrastate  commerce  is  preferable. 
But  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  Is  a 
big  "if,"  and  If  the  states  do  not  do  their 
part  the  task  of  throwing  out  contaminated 
meat  will  have  to  be  taken  over  by  the 
Federal  system. 

We  think  the  Senate  could  improve  the 
House  bill  by  writing  in  a  time  limit  during 
which  the  states  would  have  to  act.  If  any 
st.ite  should  fall  to  provide  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  all  slaughtering  and  processing  pl.'jnts 
operating  intrastate  within  two  or  three 
years,  complete  Federal  inspection  service 
would  be  provided  in  that  state.  This  would 
allow  the  states  that  choose  to  expand  their 
programs  to  do  so  and  would  allow  complete 
Federal  inspection  wherever  the  states  might 
fail  to  meet  Federal  Etandarcis.  The  stites 
cannot  have  It  both  ways.  They  must  do  the 
Job  and  do  it  effectively  or  yield  to  Federal 
agents  who  can. 

[From  the  Washington  (DC)  Post,  Nov.  13. 
1967) 

Mr.  Montoya's  Clincher 
Hearings  before  a  Senate  Agriculture  sub- 
committee have  buttressed  the  argiunent  for 
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tighter  Inspection  of  meat— an  argument 
that  was  already  conclusive.  In  our  view,  the 
onlv  substantial  question  before  the  sub- 
committee (and  later  the  Senate  it«lf)  is 
how  the  extended  controls  should  be  brought 
abaut.  Since  the  House  voted  the  other  day 
to  help  the  states  develop  their  inspection 
systems,  many  people  have  been  at  work  on 
plans  to  make  certain  that  this  approach 
vrtll  be  effective. 

Senator  Montoya  of  New  Mexico  has  offered 
8  bill  which  coincides  with  a  suggestion  made 
on  this  page  after  the  House  bill  was  passed. 
He  would  aid  the  states  in  elevating  their 
inspection  standards  to  the  Federal  level,  in 
line  with  the  House  bill.  And  If  the  states 
should  fall  to  put  their  own  houses  in  order. 
Federal  inspection  would  be  extended  to  all 
slaughtering  and  meat-processing  plants  In 
those  states  without  regard  for  whether  or 
not  the  meat  moved  in  interstate  commerce. 
Wc  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  Admlnistra- 
tlon  has  embraced  this  idea,  and  we  hope 
the  Senate  will  do  likewise. 

This  Is  a  better  solution  than  was  offered 
hy  either  side  in  the  House.  It  would  not  at- 
tempt to  draw  an  artificial  line  between  large 
plants  to  be  Federally  inspected  and  small 
plants  to  be  left  to  the  states,  without  regard 
to  their  relation  to  interstate  commerce.  It 
would  not  cut  into  state  inspection  systems 
that  are  now  functiomng  fairly  well  and  pos- 
sibly leave  untouched  filthy  operations  in 
states  that  have  no  meat  inspection  what- 
ever. Rather,  its  premise  is  that  all  meat  sold 
to  the  public  must  be  properly  inspected  and 
that  Federal  inspectors  must  do  the  job  if  the 
states  do  not. 

There  is  no  constitutional  bar  to  Federal 
Inspection  of  intrastate  operations  if  that  be- 
comes necessary  to  the  proper  regulation  of 
Interstate  commerce.  But  when  the  Govern- 
ment finds  it  necessary  to  take  over  a  state 
function  of  this  kind,  there  is  little  to  be  said 
for  halfway  measures.  Tlie  states  should  have 
one  more  chance  (with  Federal  aid)  to  do 
what  manv  have  neglected  in  the  past.  If 
anv  state  should  fall  to  seize  the  opportunity 
within  two  or  three  years,  there  is  no  rational 
alternative  to  Federal  inspection  of  all  meat 
plants   within   its   borders. 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Washington  Post  that  the  Mon- 
toya-Purcell bill,  with  the  amendments 
proposed,  is  a  better  solution  than  those 
previously  offered  by  either  side  in  this 
controversy.  I  have  already  received  con- 
crete evidence  that  leaders  in  State  gov- 
ernments with  responsibility  in  this  area, 
and  the  meat  industry  believe  this  to  be 
a  fair  and  satisfactory  solution  to  this 
knotty  problem.  I  believe  responsible  peo- 
ple on  both  sides  of  this  controversy  are 
Interested  in  quickly  providing  for  a 
sound  system  that  will  work — a  system 
that  within  a  reasonable  time  will  assure 
that  all  meat  being  produced  commer- 
cially in  any  part  of  our  Nation  will  have 
been  slaughtered  and  processed  under 
adequate  inspection  programs,  insuring 
consumers  that  all  meat  they  eat  is 
wholesome  and  safe,  as  well  as  nutritious. 

Livestock  producers  of  this  Nation  are 
rightfully  concerned  when  any  segments 
of  government  fail  In  their  responsibili- 
ties to  assure  this  to  the  consumers.  I 
have  received  several  telegrams  from  va- 
rious individuals  and  leaders  in  State 
government  and  industry  which  clearly 
recognize,  albeit  belatedly,  that  my  ap- 
proach will  be  effective,  practical,  and 
realistic.  No  one  wishes  to  put  a  dollar 
value  on  consumer  protection,  but  it 
seems  to  me  we  would  be  remiss  in  our 
responsibilities  if  we  were  not  assured 
that  we  are  receiving  the  greatest  pos- 


sible return  for  investment  of  govern- 
ment moneys  In  consumer  protection.  Es- 
timates made  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  indicate  that  the  Purcell- 
Montoya  approach  would  be  less  costly, 
and  eventually  will  cover  all  commercial 
meat  production  everywhere.  Other  al- 
ternatives suggested  and  already  rejected 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  would 
add  at  least  S31  million  to  the  present 
$47  million  Federal  bill  for  meat  inspec- 
tion. But  they  still  would  leave  over  8,000 
plants  inadequately  supervised  in  their 
slaughter  or  processing. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture   will   act   swiftly 
on  this  important  measure,  so  the  Sen- 
ate may  this  session  pa.ss  this  bill.  Our 
aim  is  to  see  the  year  1968  mark  the 
modernization  and  strengthening  of  the 
Meat  Inspection  Act  which  has  served 
this  Nation  so  well.  Also,  to  herald  the 
day  when  every  State  in  the  Union,  with 
heip   of  the   Federal   Government,  will 
assure    its    consumers    of    safety    and 
sanitation   in   all   meat   they   consume. 
This  debate  has  been  painful  to  some 
and  shocking  to  many.  As  horrid  as  some 
revelations  of  inadequate  inspection  have 
been,  and  as  harsh  as  some  words  that 
have  been  uttered  have  sounded,  this  in- 
deed is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  sound 
legislation.  This  matter  is  of  primary  in- 
terest to  all  of  us  who  are  consumers.  But 
it  also  is  of  basic  importance  to  live- 
stock producers  of  our  Nation  who  gain 
nearly  one-third  of  their  cash  income 
from  sale  of  meat  animals.  It  is  further 
of  major  importance  to  the  meat  indus- 
try, which  according  to  the  1963  Census 
of  Manufacturers  has  value  of  produc- 
tion of  $13.5  billion,  and  is  fourth  largest 
in  the  Nation  in  terms  of  value  of  its 
products.    It   is    fifth   largest   in    total 
amount  of  its  payroll,  and  sixth  in  num- 
ber of  its  employees.  This  industry  of 
course  is  of  significant  importance  to 
consumers,  processors,  and  livestock  pro- 
ducers of  New  Mexico,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced I  speak  for  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  them  when  I  say:  let  us  not 
hesitate;  let  us  not  dawdle;  let  us  not  be 
dilatory  in  taking  action  this  year;  right 
now.  The  Montoya  bill,  with  revisions  I 
suggest  would,  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
posal to  give  the  State  reasonable  time 
before  Federal  intervention. 

Hrst.  Broaden  the  present  meat  in- 
spection program  by  establishing  a  Fed- 
eral-State cooperative  arrangement  un- 
der which  the  Federal  Government  would 
pronde  scientific,  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  State  agencies  in  order  to 
improve  the  quality  of  State  meat  in- 
spection services.  This  financial  aid  could 
amount  to  as  much  as  one-half  the  cost 
of  a  State  program. 

Second.  It  would  modernize  and  com- 
bine present  statutes  relating  to  meat 
inspection. 

Third.  It  would  give  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  needed  authority  over 
wholesalers,  truckers,  warehousemen, 
brokers,  Tenderers,  and  animal  food 
manufacturers  in  order  to  control  the 
traffic  in  unfit  meat  and  meat  products. 
This  would  pro\1de  additional  insurance 
against  the  possibility  of  these  products 
being  sold  to  unsuspecting  consumers  for 
use  as  human  food. 
It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  bill  will 


become  law  soon,  and  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  acting  with  this  author- 
ity that  we  grant,  will  immediately  con- 
sult with  Governors  of  States  to  review 
existing    meat   inspection   systems.    He 
could  then  set  up  machinerj-  in  coof>era- 
tion  with  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments  to   carry   forward   provisions   of 
this  proposed  legislation.  I  would  further 
say.  Mr.  President,  that  we  are  at  the 
tail  end  of  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
One  House  has  clearly  spoken  already  on 
this  subject.  Let  us  then  offer  an  ap- 
proach that  strengther\s.  but  does  not  do 
violence  to,  the  concepts  of  the  House- 
passed  Purcell  bill.  I  am  personally  con- 
vinced that  knowledgeable  Representa- 
tives of  the  other  House  will  see  the 
value  and  accept  the  terms  of  this  pro- 
posal. They  are  vitally  interested,  as  are 
we.  in  passing  sound,  realistic,  effective 
meat  inspection  legislation  this  year. 


WINTER  HAS  COME  TO  FAIRBANKS 

Mr.   GRUENING.  Mr.   President,  the 
flood  in  Fairbanks  was  a  major  disaster. 
Actually,   the   farthest   north   principal 
Alaskan  city  was  hit  harder  than  any  of 
the  cities  devastated  by  the  Good  Friday 
1964  earthquake.  For  while  in  that  most 
violent  of  all  earthquakes  on  this  conti- 
nent, since  earthquakes  were  measured, 
some  buildings  were  totally  destroyed, 
other  buildings  in  the  cities  affected  were 
only  slightly  damaged.  But  in  Fairbanks 
almost  none  escaped  without  consider- 
able damage.  But  the  spirit  of  the  people 
of  Fairbanks  was  wonderful.  It  was  typ- 
ical of  Alaskans  in  general.  On  the  whole 
the  SBA  did  an  excellent  job  and  its  per- 
sonnel worked  long  hours  devotedly,  al- 
though a  number  of  individuals  who  lost 
heavily  both  in  their  homes  and  their 
businesses    have    expressed    disappoint- 
ment and  dissatisfaction  with  what  the 
agency  decided  to  do  for  them.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  these  Individuals  can  take 
up  their  problems  anew  with  the  SBA  to 
see  whether  a  more  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment may  not  be  made  for  them. 

"Fairbanks  Girds  for  Hard  Winter," 
is  the  headline  of  a  UPI  dispatch  which 
summarizes  the  present  situation  there. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  Sunday",  November  12,  1967,  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fairbanks  Girds  for  Hard  Winteb — Quake 
AND  Flood  in  Stjmmer  Makle  Task  More 
Difficult 

Fairbanks.  Alaska,  November  11. — The 
wolfwinds  are  beginning  to  howl  down  from 
the  northways.  The  snow  will  soon  be  drllt- 
Ing  deep  along  the  road. 

Ordinarily,  preparing  for  the  long  winter's 
night  In  Fairbanks  Is  a  routine  operation. 
This  year  it  has  been  a  frantic  race  against 
time. 

Every  winter  here  is  harsh,  but  last  sum- 
mer nature  went  on  a  rampage  In  the  "golden 
heart  of  Alaska."  First  was  an  earthquake; 
then  a  floxl.  The  quake  caused  considerable 
damage;  the  flood  almost  washed  out  the 
town. 

Alaskans  are  a  hardy  people,  and  the  folks 
In  Fairbanks  are  tough.  They  didn't  ask  for 
charity.  All  they  wanted  was  a  little  credit. 
A  typical  comment  came  from  Lenny  John- 
son, a  cltv  electrician. 
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"Just  a  few  weeks  ago  there  was  four  feet 
of  water  In  my  place,"  he  said.  "Now  the 
floor  Is  buckled.  The  walls  are  warped,  some 
of  the  doors  won't  close.  But  we'll  be  okay. 

"It's  going  to  be  a  tough  winter  for  a 
lot  of  people.  I  supjKiee  I'm  Just  about  as 
ready  as  I  can  be.  I  Jiist  hope  the  furnace 
runs  without  too  much  trouble." 

The  Chena  River,  which  flows  through  the 
heart  of  Fairbanks,  crested  Aug.  15  at  18.82 
feet,  6'/2  feet  above  flood  stage.  This  was  the 
result  of  phenomenal  rains  that  fell  In  the 
wilderness  northeast  of  Fairbanks,  which  Is 
situated  on  the  flat  plain  of  the  Tanana 
Valley. 

The  flood  came  so  fast  it  caught  the  resl- 
denta  by  surprise.  Lowland  villages  In  the 
valley  also  were  flooded — Nenana,  Big  Delta 
and  Mlnto. 

Fairbanks,  the  second  largest  city  In  the 
state,  was  hit  hardest  of  all.  The  flood  of 
1967  was  the  worst  thing  that  has  happened 
to  Fairbanks  since  It  was  founded  during 
the  Gold  Rush  days  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

About  1,500  have  left  since  the  flood.  Many 
of  them  might  have  left  anyway  with  winter 
coming  on. 

But,  said  Mayor  H.  A.  Boucher,  "the  people 
with  roots  are  going  to  stay." 

The  flood  Inflicted  damage  estimated  at 
more  than  $200-mllllon  and  sent  most  of  the 
city's  16,000  residents  fleeing  to  high  groimd. 
It  soaked  the  city  for  almost  a  week.  Once 
the  water  began  to  recede  the  townspeople 
waded  back  to  their  homes  and  businesses 
and  began  their  race  with  winter. 

First  on  the  agenda,  of  course,  was  warmth. 
Every  basement  furnace  In  the  city  had  been 
flooded  out  of  commission  and  most  other 
heating  systems  had  been  rtilned  or  dam- 
aged. 

WORKZO  AROTrND  CLOCK 

Al  Swearengln,  service  manager  for  a  heat- 
ing company,  said  his  crew  worked  around 
the  clock  to  restore  furnaces  and  other  home 
heating  units. 

Today,  he  estimated,  only  about  15  per 
cent  of  the  city's  homes  are  without  normal 
heating.  Portable  electric  heaters,  wood- 
buining  stoves  and  fireplaces  have  been  In- 
stalled In  many  houses  where  furnaces  were 
ruined. 

Transportation  Is  another  problem.  Lonnle 
Hall,  a  garage  operator,  explained  that  cars 
and  trucks  that  were  Inundated  might  be 
working  now,  but  when  the  freeze  sets  in. 
drops  of  water  in  transmissions  and  gears 
will  turn  to  Ice  and  lock  the  assemblies. 

"We're  going  to  see  a  lot  of  people  walk- 
ing this  winter,"  Mr.  Hall  said.  "Maybe  some 
of  them  win  go  back  to  using  dog  teams." 

Ray  WUlman,  coordinator  for  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning,  said  he  believed  pub- 
lic utilities,  streets  and  building  had  been 
repaired  well  enough  to  get  through  the  win- 
ter. 


PROGRESS  IN  RACIAL  JUSTICE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr,  President,  an 
editorial  analysis  dealing  with  the  recent 
mayoral  elections  In  Cleveland  and  Gary 
strikes  a  very  sane  note  on  the  question 
of  so-called  black  power.  The  elections  of 
mayors  of  the  colored  race  In  these  two 
Important  cities  Is  a  heartening  demon- 
stration of  the  basic  American  concept 
that  merit  will  be  recognized  and  that 
the  American  people  can  and  do  rise 
above  prejudice  based  on  race  or  religion. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  will  continue  to 
be  so  Increasingly  and  In  more  and  more 
States.  It  has  long  not  been  so  in  parts 
of  the  South  but  there  Is  a  prospect  that 
these  conditions  may  be  changing.  If  the 
change  comes,  it  will,  in  very  large  ptirt, 
be  due  to  the  effective  leadership  exer- 


cised in  this  field  by  President  Johnson 
and  by  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
starting  with  the  1954  decision  In  the 
Brown  case. 

Obviously,  there  is  still  a  long,  long  way 
to  go,  but  with  a  Negro  in  the  Cabinet, 
one  on  the  Supreme  Court,  and  one  in 
the  Senate,  popularly  elected  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  and  with  colored  citizens 
in  ambassadorships,  other  Federal 
judgeships,  and  in  still  other  policymak- 
ing positions  and  many  new  employment 
opportunities  open  to  them,  in  recent 
years,  for  the  first  time  who  shall  gainsay 
that  there  has  not  been  real  progress? 
Let  it  continue  until  complete  equality 
of  opportunity  is  afforded  to  all. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "  'Black  Power'  and  the 
Elections"  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  Sunday,  November  12, 
1967,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  12,  1967] 
"Black  Power"  and  the  Elections 

Last  Tuesday's  elections  In  Cleveland.  Gary 
and  parts  of  the  South  translated  "black 
power,"  that  mischievous  and  opaque  slogan, 
Into  the  only  meaningful  terms  It  can  have: 
political  success  achieved  through  the  demo- 
cratic process.  There  are  other  forms  of  power 
In  the  economic  and  social  spheres,  but  In 
this  rapidly  changing  economy  and  this  open 
society.  Individual  Negroes  have  little  diffi- 
culty finding  careers  open  to  talent. 

The  problem  for  Negroes  as  a  group  Is  to 
create  favorable  conditions  which  will  enable 
each  of  them  to  make  use  of  the  available 
opportunities.  This  means  better  schools.  Im- 
provements In  slum  housing,  more  Jobs  and 
Job  training,  and  the  strengthening  of  fami- 
lies and  community  Institutions.  Neg^roes 
have  been  flocking  to  Northern  cities  for  dec- 
ades because,  despite  all  the  difficulties  of 
urban  life,  they  believe  they  have  a  better 
chance  of  establishing  those  desired  condi- 
tions In  the  cities  than  In  the  impoverished, 
harshly  segregated,  rural  South. 

Negroes,  like  the  white  European  Immi- 
grants who  preceded  them  In  the  trek  to  the 
cities,  have  resorted  to  bloc  voting.  The 
Negro  victors  In  Tuesday's  voting  In  Gary 
and  Cleveland  could  not  have  succeeded  If 
they  did  not  have  overwhelming  support 
from  voters  of  their  own  race. 

This  newspaper  has  long  been  opposed — 
and  still  Is — to  electing  men  to  public  office 
simply  because  of  their  religion  or  race  or 
national  ancestry.  As  the  United  States  has 
moved  beyond  the  Immigrant  experience, 
bloc  voting  has  happily  declined  steadily  In 
Importance.  A  Catholic  In  the  White  House, 
a  Protestant  Mayor  of  New  York,  a  Negro 
Senator  from  Massachusetts — these  and 
many  other  officeholders  testify  to  the  will- 
ingness of  most  voters  today  to  choose  men 
solely  on  personal  quEillty  and  Impersonal 
Issues. 

We  would  be  blind  to  reality,  however.  If 
we  expected  Negro  voters  simply  to  skip  over 
the  bloo  voting  stage  of  the  urban  experience. 
Most  Negro  voters  are  still  too  Insecure  and 
have  too  small  a  share  of  American  prosperity 
to  be  able  to  transcend  racial  loyalties  when 
they  vote.  Only  when  present  and  past  griev- 
ances and  Inequities  are  a  dim  memory  will 
most  Negro  voters  feel  free  to  be  color  blind. 

Fortunately,  bloc  voting  no  longer  entails 
quite  the  same  results  It  once  did.  Formerly, 
It  meant  that  patronage  and  contracts  were 
handed  out  on  a  crass,  wlnner-take-all  basis. 
But  now  with  strictly  audited  Federal  funds 
providing  part  of  the  financing  for  many 
municipal  programs  and  with  Civil  Service 


regulations  In  effect,  a  Tammany-style  oper. 
atlon  Is  virtually  Impossible. 

The  magnitude  of  the  urban  crisis  also 
imposes  a  staggering  resjKinslblllty  upon  to- 
day's Mayors.  Since  they  need  to  respond 
eflectlvely  to  the  very  unrest  that  led  to 
their  election  whUe  at  the  same  time  holding 
heterogeneous  communities  together,  they 
are  constantly  visible  and  constantly  under 
pressure.  It  Is  the  kind  of  situation  which 
almost  forces  a  man  to  try  to  be  as  big  as 
he  can.  On  their  records.  Mayor-elect  Stokes 
in  Cleveland  and  Mayor-elect  Hatcher  in 
Gary  appear  the  kind  of  men  who  can  meet 
the  challenge. 

In  any  event,  their  election  makes  Negro 
citizens  full  partners  In  bearing  the  heavy 
responsibilities  of  self-government.  There 
can  be  no  demogoguery  about  "the  power 
structure"  from  Negro  extremists  when  the 
man  to  see  in  City  Hall  is  a  Negro.  As  Harry 
Truman  used  to  say,  the  buck  stops  here. 


FREEDOM  OP  INFORMATION 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  has  just 
Issued  its  1967  report.  Because  I  know 
it  will  be  of  great  interest  to  Members 
of  Congress  as  well  as  to  the  members  of 
the  journalism  profession,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Repobt  or  THB  1967  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Ad- 

vancement  ot  freedom   of  information 

Committee 

(Published,  fall   1967  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 

Professional  Journalistic  Society,  Chicago, 

m.) 

members  of  the  committee 

Chairman-  Clark  Mollenhoff,  Des  Moinei 
Register  and  Tribune,  Washington. 

Vice-Chairmen.  Jiiarray  Seeger,  Newsweek, 
Washington.  Larry  L.  Slsk,  San  Dlego  Eve- 
ning Tribune.  WUllam  J.  Small,  CBS,  Wash- 
ington. Alvin  E.  Austin,  University  of  North 
Dakota. 

Ex-offlcio  members:  Hu  Blonk,  Wenatchee 
(Wash.)  Daily  World,  FOI  chairman,  Assocl 
ated  Press  Managing  Editors;  John  W.  Rob. 
erts,  Time-Life  Broadcasting,  Washington 
FOI  chairman,  Radio-Television  News  Dl 
rectors  Association;  J.  Edward  Murray,  Art' 
zona  Republic,  Phoenix,  FOI  chairman, 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors;  Dr 
Paul  Fisher,  Freedom  of  Information  Center, 
University  of  Missouri. 

SDX  Representative  on  Joint  Media  Com 
mittee  on  News  Coverage  Problems:  The 
odore  F.  Koop,  CBS.  Washington. 

INTRODtJCTION   TO   FOI  REPORT 

The  Johnson  administration  issued  thou- 
sands of  laudable  words  about  the  Impor- 
tance of  freedom  of  Information  In  govern- 
ment, but  high  officials  consistently  em- 
ployed Inaccurate  and  misleading  statements 
that  contradicted  most  of  the  fine  words. 

It  was  difficult  to  equate  the  misleading 
and  inaccurate  statements  by  the  Defense 
Department  on  a  wide  range  of  Issues  with 
President  Johnson's  comment  that  "A  De- 
mocracy works  best  when  the  people  have  all 
the  Information  the  security  of  the  nation 
permits. ' 

The  President's  comment  that  "no  one 
should  be  able  to  puU  curtains  of  security 
around  decisions  which  can  be  revealed  with- 
out Injury  to  the  public  Interest"  is  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  the  arbitrary  State  Depart- 
ment action  to  conduct  a  secret  bearing  to 
try  to  Are  Otto  F.  Otepka,  the  former  chief 
security  evaluator. 

After  five  years.  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
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S  McNamara  finally  abolished  the  rule  that 
required  all  Pentagon  officials,  mUltary  and 
cirtllan,  to  report  all  contacts  with  the  press 
to  the  press  office  before  the  end  of  the  work- 
ing day.  But,  even  as  this  took  place,  the  De- 
fense Department  continued  to  pour  out  In- 
accurate Information  on  everything  from  the 
controversial  TFX  matter  to  the  question  of 
whether  there  was  Joint  Chiefs  disagree- 
ment over  the  conduct  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
President  Johnson's  continued  reftisal  to 
conduct  regular  press  conferences  with  some 
reasonable  advance  notice  continues  to  be  a 
major  problem.  HIS  style  of  press  conferences 
makes  it  impossible  for  any  but  the  White 
House  regulars  to  be  present,  and  it  makes 
It  unlikely  that  he  will  face  any  pattern  of 
consistent  hard  questioning  on  any  sub- 
ject. He  has  It  well  organized  for  "a  White 
House  snow  Job,"  even  though  it  is  doubtful 
If  he  is  as  successful  in  accomplishing  his 
piu-pose  as  he  was  a  year  or  more  ago. 

What  was  true  of  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion was  also  true  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation committee  on  fair  trial  and  free  press 
and  the  committee  chairman.  Justice  Paul 
C.  Reardon  of  Massachusetts.  Justice  Rear- 
don  and  his  committee  amended  their  orig- 
inal report  under  pressure  of  press  protests, 
but  the  final  product  was  still  an  open  In- 
vitation for  arbitrary  actions  by  courts  that 
are  corrupt  or  blind  to  the  necessity  of  avoid- 
ing undue  restraints  upon  the  Information 
available  on  crime,  criminals,  law  enforce- 
ment and  the  courts. 

Justice  Reardon  speaks  periodically  with 
what  seems  a  genuine  concern  over  undue 
restraint  upon  the  press,  then  he  proceeds 
ahead  on  a  course  that  has  already  encour- 
aged arbitrary  court  actions.  No  action  was 
needed  by  the  American  Bar  Association,  for 
the  courts  already  have  all  the  authority 
they  need  to  bar  unreasonable  press  activ- 
ities in  connection  with  a  trial.  The  broad 
rules  Judge  Reardon  approves  can  be  used 
to  Justify  oppression  as  much  as  for  assur- 
ance of  a  fair  trial. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  led  the  way  in  fight- 
ing unreasonably  restrictive  rulings  of 
Circuit  Judge  Herbert  C.  Paschen  in  the 
murder  trial  of  Richard  Speck.  This  was  one 
of  a  number  of  significant  actions  by  news- 
papers In  opposing  arbitrary  and  unjustified 
restraints  on  the  coverage  of  crime  news  and 
court  actions.  More  of  the  same  will  be 
needed. 

In  the  midst  of  dozens  of  smaller  and  re- 
lated problems,  these  are  the  major  Freedom 
of  Information  Issues  that  demand  attention. 

1.  Aggressive  press  action  Is  needed  to 
force  a  proper  administration  of  the  federal 
open  records  laws  that  became  effective  in 
July  1967.  The  general  spirit  of  the  Justice 
Department  rule  book  on  administration  of 
the  law  Is  admirable,  but  there  has  been 
bad  Interpretation  of  the  law  by  Individual 
departments  and  It  Is  Inevitable  that  there 
will  be  more  cases.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  there  Is  a  press  stake  in  suits  brought 
under  this  law  by  various  business  groups, 
and  that  the  press  stake  is  with  the  broadest 
policy  on  open  records  unless  there  Is  some 
overriding  contrary  consideration. 

2.  Editors  and  reporters  must  have  a  firm 
understanding  of  the  dangers  Inherent  In  the 
American  Bar  Association's  efforts  to  restrict 
information  on  arrests,  trials  and  the  whole 
criminal  law  enforcement  area.  Where  there 
are  challenges  to  be  made  to  the  courts  they 
should  be  in  a  responsible  manner  and  with 
careful  documentation.  There  are  Supreme 
Court  Justices  who  have  expressed  views 
that  are  in  line  with  the  best  free  press  argu- 
ments, and  it  Is  wise  to  know  them  and  to 
know  the  various  problems  discussed  in  this 
report.  Report  all  cases,  with  full  docu- 
mentation to  the  SDX  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Committee. 

3.  There  is  a  continuing  need  for  exposing 
specific  Inaccuracies,  untruths  and  mislead- 
ing statements  that  are  the  "credibility  gap." 


The  fact  is  that  some  of  our  highest  officials 
have  been  deliberately  mlsleacUng  the  public, 
the  press,  and  the  Congress  through  flat 
lies  through  half-truths  and  through  clever 
use'of  staUstlcs  that  distort.  A  general  charge 
of  a  "credibility  gap"  Is  cot  helpful  to  public 
understanding  of  the  Issue.  It  Is  necessary  to 
spell  out  the  deceptions  with  svifflclent  de- 
taU  to  give  the  public  a  clear  understanding. 
It  Is  essential  that  we  name  the  liars  and 
the  deceivers  and  show  the  backing  they 
receive  from  superiors  who  keep  them  In 
positions  of  responsibUlty.  It  Is  only  In  this 
manner  that  the  press  can  be  helpful  In  con- 
trol of  the  problem.  When  It  Is  dealt  with 
loosely,  the  "credlblUty  gap"  can  be  as  con- 
fusing as  It  Is  helpful.  When  the  liars  get 
away  with  It,  they  usually  go  on  to  bigger 
and  better  lies. 

It  Is  well  to  remember  that  Congress,  with 
all  of  Its  faults,  represents  the  best  lever 
the  press  has  In  forcing  the  Executive 
Branch  to  produce  Information  or  to  state 
under  oath  why  that  Information  Is  held 
secret.  Until  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  became  effective,  the  Congress  was  our 
only  direct  lever  for  forcing  production  of 
records  or  other  Information.  There  has  al- 
ways been  the  indirect  method  of  appealing 
to  public  opinion  and  create  the  political  re- 
action that  would  force  action.  However, 
public  opinion  is  fickle  and  the  loud  strong 
voice  of  propaganda  from  the  government 
can  often  make  black  seem  to  be  white  until 
such  time  as  public  officials  are  put  under 
oath  to  be  grilled  by  members  of  Congress. 
There  Is  too  much  tendency  for  the  press 
to  forget  that  those  things  that  hamper 
Congress  are  In  fact  shutting  off  the  facts 
available  to  newspapers,  radio  and  television. 


PART    I.    WASHINGTON    REPORT 

The  dual  between  the  working  press  and 
Washington  officialdom  sometimes  resembles 
those  dances  American  teenagers  Indulge 
themselves  in  these  days.  There  is  an  unpat- 
terned  shuffilng  about  which  presents  a  pic- 
ture of  progress  In  one  direction  almost  im- 
mediately wiped  out  by  a  shift  and  move- 
ment m  a  new,  negative  direction.  There 
rarely  is  any  true  sense  of  direction  but  more 
of  a  picture  of  shifting  for  position  with  the 
long-range  result  being  a  stalemate. 

Occasionally,  however,  there  Is  a  break- 
through, a  clear  change  that  leaves  the 
parties  In  redefined  positions.  When  the  next 
long-range  history  of  the  battle  for  greater 
access  to  public  information  is  written,  the 
year  1967  will  undoubtedly  be  marked  down 
as  a  historic  turning  point.  The  reason  Is 
that  the  long-sought  Freedom  of  informa- 
tion Act  went  Into  effect  on  July  4.  The  huge 
federal  government  establishment  was  given 
a  year  to  adjust  to  the  new  law  from  the 
time  it  was  signed  by  the  President  In  1966. 
Suitably,  on  Independence  Day,  a  new  rule 
book  became  the  guide  for  Washington's 
Information  policy  makers. 

Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  played  an 
instrumental  role  in  getting  the  new  law  Into 
effect  with  more  emphasis  than  many  Wash- 
ington reporters  expected.  Late  In  the  spring, 
his  assistant  and  chief  of  the  Office  of  Legal 
Counsel,  Frank  Wozencraft,  prepared  a  47- 
page  memorandum  for  all  goverrmaent  agen- 
cies to  guide  them  in  following  the  Act. 
Copies  of  the  early  draft  of  this  memo  were 
shown  to  representatives  of  the  press  In- 
cluding Sigma  Delta  Chi.  for  comment.  In 
general,  the  statement  was  a  strong  en- 
dorsement for  free  disclosure.  The  surprising 
element  In  the  memo  was  that  between  the 
first  draft  and  the  final  published  version, 
this  endorsement  was  strengthened. 

Every  working  newsman  could  subscribe 
to  the  opening  statement  In  the  memo  by 
Clark:  "If  government  Is  to  be  trtUy  of.  by 
and  for  the  people,  the  people  must  know 
in  detaU  the  activities  of  government.  Noth- 
ing so  diminishes  democracy  as  secrecy.  Self- 
government,  the  maximum  participation  of 
the  citizenry  In  affairs  of  state,  is  meaning- 


ful only  with  an  informed  public.  How  can 
we  govern  ourselves  If  we  know  not  how  we 
govern?  Never  was  it  more  important  than 
In  our  times  of  mass  society,  when  govern- 
ment affects  each  individual  in  so  many  ways, 
that  the  right  of  the  people  to  know  the 
actions  of  their  government  be  secure.  .  .  ." 
Clark  went  on  to  enumerate  what  he  called 
the  "key  concerns"  of  Congress  and  President 
Johnson  In  seeing  the  Act  through  the  legis- 
lative process.  In  Clark's  words,  these  are: 
"that  disclosure  be  the  general  rule,  not 
the  exception; 

"that  all  Individuals  have  equal  rights  of 
access; 

"that  the  bxirden  be  on  the  government 
to  Justify  the  withholding  of  a  document, 
not  on  the  person  who  requests  it; 

"that  individuals  Improperly  demed  ac- 
cess to  documents  have  a  right  to  seek  in- 
junctive relief  In  the  courts; 

"that  there  be  a  change  In  government 
policy  and  attitude." 

In  conclusion,  the  Attorney  General  made 
this  observ-atlon : 

"This  law  can  demonstrate  anew  the  ability 
of  our  branches  of  government,  working  to- 
gether, to  vitalize  the  basic  principles  of  our 
democracy.  It  is  a  balanced  approach  to  one 
of  those  principles."  And  for  those  who  may 
not  have  recaUed  the  statement  of  President 
Johnson  when  he  signed  the  Act  in  1966, 
this  cogent  LBJ  quotation  was  included: 
",  .  .  A  Democracy  works  best  when  the 
people  have  all  the  Information  that  the 
security  of  the  nation  permits.  No  one  should 
be  able  to  pull  curtains  of  secrecy  around 
decisions  which  can  be  revealed  without  In- 
jury to  the  public  Interest.  ...  I  signed 
this  measure  with  a  deep  sense  of  pride  that 
the  United  States  Is  an  open  society  in  which 
the  people's  right  to  know  Is  cherished  and 
guarded." 

The  Attorney  General's  memorandum  has 
now  been  dubbed  "the  blue  book"  because 
of  the  color  of  Its  cover  and  Is  handy  to 
just  about  every  government  public  Infor- 
mation officer.  It  should  be  nearby  for  every 
reporter  who  wants  to  dig  out  some  specific 
bit  of  Information  from  the  government's 
vast  storehouses  of  data  The  blue  book  and 
the  FOI  law  together  add  up  to  a  crucial 
weapon  for  the  news  media  and  the  general 
public.  They  do  not  answer  all  the  problems 
of  disclosiire  in  Washington  by  any  means. 
But  reporters  are  an  insatiable  lot^ — they 
must  admit  from  the  beginning  that  no 
policy  can  ever  satisfy  their  professional 
needs.  And  since  reponers  are  highly  Indi- 
vidualistic, it  is  almost  impossible  to  draw 
up  a  general  policy  or  law  that  will  meet 
the  demands  of  even  a  majority  of  them. 

So  far,  use  of  the  FOI  law  has  been  limited. 
The  only  tests  that  have  gotten  Into  court 
dockets  Involve  private  companies  or  In- 
dividuals dealing  with  the  government.  But 
there  are  many  cases  that  prove  the  law  Is 
working  to  the  benefit  of  the  American  peo- 
ple because  working  reporters  In  Washington 
are  finding  out  how  to  use  it.  Just  how  many 
little  victories  can  be  chalked  up  for  the 
Act  is  Impossible  to  determine  but  here  Is 
a  case  history  of  one  of  the  first: 

A  New  York  writer  for  Newsweek  magazine 
heard  of  a  special  study  on  Mississippi  pub- 
lic welfare  policies  made  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  The  study 
was  made  In  May  1966  and  the  writer,  Peter 
Goldman,  queried  the  magazine's  HEW  re- 
porter, Steve  Saler,  to  see  If  a  copy  of  the 
document  could  be  obtained  since  It  had 
never  been  published.  Saler  called  a  public 
information  officer  at  HEW  and  got  that  an- 
swer that,  "yes,"  there  was  such  a  report  but 
It  was  considered  an  "Internal  working  doc- 
ument" and  would  iMxt  be  released  for  pub- 
lic consumption.  Saler  then  studied  the 
"blue  book'  and  consulted  with  his  supe- 
riors an  the  Newsweek  staff.  It  wae  a^eed 
the  report  was  worth  going  after. 
The  magazine's  Washington  Bureau  Chief. 
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Mel  Elfln.  consulted  with  the  lawyer  who 
represents  the  publication  In  the  federal 
city,  WllUaxn  Rogers,  and  a  formal,  written 
request  for  the  material  was  drawn  up.  As 
the  law  requires,  the  letter  asked  for  the 
specific  report  in  question.  The  test  went  no 
further;  within  a  few  days  HEW  acceded  and 
made  the  report  available.  With  the  ironies 
of  Journalism,  Newsweek  did  not  publish  a 
story  on  the  report,  but  its  sister  publica- 
tion, the  Washington  Post,  did  on  Page  One 
In  a  Sunday  edition. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  other  case 
histories  available.  There  are  also  dozens  of 
examples  of  new  material  being  made  avail- 
able routinely  under  presstu-e  of  the  law.  At 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  for  Instance,  the  law  changed 
a  traditional  policy  in  one  of  the  most  sensi- 
tive areas  without  any  discernible  problems. 
Historically,  the  Feds  released  the  minutes 
of  its  Open  Market  Committee,  the  group 
that  meets  every  three  weeks  to  set  monetary 
policy,  at  the  end  of  each  year.  Reporters 
could  then  read  back  and  find  at  what  point 
decisions  were  made  to  change  the  Fed's  po- 
sition In  the  money  markets,  decisions  that 
could  only  be  speculated  about  when  they 
were  made.  Now,  the  Fed  is  releasing  the 
OMC  minutes  every  three  months.  So  far,  the 
market  has  not  been  disrupted  and  the  pub- 
lic has  been  better  served  since  the  record 
of  Important  decisions  can  be  seen  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  they  were  made.  The 
Fed  also  will  allow  the  inspection  of  other 
unpublished  records  which  previously  could 
be  released  only  by  a  specific  action  by  the 
Board  and  the  committee.  As  Edwin  L.  Dale 
Jr..  economic  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Times  wrote  at  mid-year:  '"Offlcials 
agreed  that  only  experience  and  testing  of 
the  new  rules  would  disclose  the  extent  to 
which  more  information  would  become  avail- 
able and  what  kinds.  The  change  Involving 
the  Open  Market  Committee  decisions — 
which  are  crucial  for  monetary  policy — is  al- 
ready a  major  one." 

One  of  the  more  unusual  requests  made 
since  the  law  went  Into  effect  came  from 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  A  reporter  from 
that  morning  paper  asked  the  Justice  De- 
partment for  the  record  of  all  federal  par- 
dons. The  Department  produced  the  records 
w^th  only  one  stipulation — that  the  news- 
paper pay  for  the  extra  costs  of  making 
copies  from  the  master  records  contained  In 
a  900-page  volume.  The  bill  came  to  $245 
and  the  newspaper  paid  It. 

All  has  not  been  that  simple,  of  course 
The  law  has  done  little  Improve  the  access 
to  Information  at  the  two  most  dUBcult  sta- 
tions— the  Pentagon  and  the  White  House. 
And  since  Its  provisions  do  not  apply  to 
Congress,  there  have  been  only  small 
changes  In  that  area  where  the  private 
"executive  session"  continues  to  gain  In 
popularity  as  the  place  where  Congress  does 
Its  work.  (Special  analyses  follow.) 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  was  Involved 
In  a  controversy  over  a  report  written  on  the 
supersonic  transport  airplane  by  Robert 
Charles,  who  was  formerly  attached  to  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
Columnists  Robert  Novak  and  Rowland 
Evans  attempted  to  use  the  FOI  law  to  break 
loose  a  copy  of  the  report  which  suggested 
that  the  SST  could  be  developed  entirely 
with  private  funds  under  a  public  corpora- 
tion arrangement.  The  answer  from  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  Is  that  the  report 
"never  had  any  official  sanction  from  any 
government  official."  The  reply  is  based  on 
the  understanding  that  Charles  wrote  his 
report  as  a  private  citizen  on  his  own  time. 
The  Issue  falls  Into  the  gray  area  of  the  law. 
an  area  that  may  have  to  be  cleared  by 
a  legal  test. 

In  1966,  the  FAA  was  Involved  in  a  similar 
flap  over  the  various  reports  on  the  SST 
submitted  by  outside  consultants  and 
government   exfjerts.   The    agency    withheld 


the  reports  on  the  basis  they  were  "working 
papers"  under  study.  Today,  those  same  re- 
ports are  available  for  anyone  who  asks. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, another  of  the  tough  nuts  for 
Washington  reporters  to  crack,  has  changed 
little  under  pressure  from  the  FOI  Act. 
NASA  is  infamous  for  holding  back  a  re- 
port made  by  Sam  Phillips  which  warned  of 
shoddy  work  by  private  contractors  building 
lOie  Apollo  space  capsule,  the  one  timt  killed 
three  astronauts  In  a  launching  pad  fire. 
Similar  "discrepancy  reports"  are  gathered 
regularly  for  NASA  by  General  Electric. 
Aiiati07i  Week  and  Space  Technology  asked 
for  two  such  reports  on  the  Apollo  com- 
mand module  and  the  moon  landing  device 
now  that  the  FOI  law  is  In  force.  The  re- 
quests were  turned  down.  "We  decided  that 
they  were  internal  working  documents  and 
that  we  were  not  required  under  the  law  to 
give  them  out,"  a  NASA  spokesman  stated. 
Again,  a  gray  area  case. 

The  State  Department  has  another  such 
controversy  on  its  hands.  In  the  first  two 
months  after  the  FOI  Act  went  into  effect. 
State  received  about  a  dozen  formal  requests 
for  specific  documents  and  granted  them  all 
except  three.  All  three  refusals  covered  tran- 
scripts of  hearings  concerning  Otto  Otepka,  a 
department  official  accused  of  improperly 
leaking  information  to  congressional  com- 
mittees. State  classifies  the  transcripts  as  re- 
lating to  internal  personnel  matters,  a  spe- 
cific exemption  under  the  law. 

The  State  Department  secrecy  in  this  In- 
stance was  an  obvious  effort  to  hide  a  record 
that  is  embarrassing  to  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  and  other  high  officials.  The  only 
real  justification  for  secrecy  on  personnel 
records  is  for  the  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment employee.  This  could  not  be  used  in 
the  Otepka  case,  for  Otepka  had  asked  that 
the  hearings  be  public  so  he  could  get  the 
full  story  of  the  "get  Otepka"  conspiracy  be- 
fore the  public. 

When  the  fallacy  of  the  original  Justifica- 
tion for  secrecy  was  pointed  out,  the  State 
Department  then  claimed  that  it  was  justi- 
fied in  conducting  secret  hearings  because 
national  security  was  Involved.  In  this  In- 
stance it  was  pK)inted  out  that  two  documents 
used  in  the  hearings  as  evidence  carried  a  na- 
tional security  classification. 

Under  questioning,  the  State  Department 
lawyer  admitted  that  the  two  documents 
with  a  national  security  classification  had 
already  been  published  in  full  in  the  reports 
of  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee. Although  this  publication  had  taken 
place  with  State  Department  knowledge  more 
than  a  year  prior  to  the  Otepka  hearing,  the 
State  Department  refused  to  change  its  posi- 
tion. 

A  study  of  this  entire  case  makes  it  obvi- 
ous that  the  State  Department  was  misusing 
a  claim  of  national  security  for  purposes  of 
hiding  or  obscuring  the  record.  The  record  of 
this  case  discloses  a  disgraceful  pattern  of 
Inaccurate  and  misleading  testimony  by  high 
State  Department  offlcials.  These  offlcials  gave 
Inaccurate  misleading  testimony  in  connec- 
tion with  security  cases.  When  Otepka  gave 
testimony  and  produced  records  proving  that 
superiors  had  lied  under  oath,  the  superiors 
used  unauthorized  eavesdropping  and  wire- 
tapping as  well  as  other  police  state  methods 
to  try  to  obtain  grounds  for  firing  Otepka. 

High  State  Department  offlcials  denied 
they  had  engaged  in  eavesdropping  and  wire- 
tapping when  questioned  under  oath  by  a 
congressional  committee,  and  they  made  the 
same  denials  to  the  press.  Later,  these  offi- 
cials were  forced  to  admit  that  there  had 
been  the  eavesdropping  and  wiretapping  as 
part  of  a  "get  Otepka"  move. 

For  the  four  years  that  this  case  has  been 
po!iding  before  the  State  Department,  the 
Department  press  office  has  engaged  In  a 
broad  pattern  of  Inaccurate  and  misleading 
statements  to  reporters  and  Interested  citi- 


zens in  an  effort  to  smear  Otepka.  That  out- 
rageous pattern  of  deception  has  continued 
at  least  through  August  1967. 

For  all  the  fears  tliat  raced  through  the 
federal  establishment  and  even  led  some 
observers  to  predict  that  Mr.  Johnson  would 
veto  the  FOI  bill,  the  law  has  overturned 
no  agencies  or  resulted  in  hordes  of  sticky- 
fingered  Citizens  pawing  through  precious 
records.  There  are  plenty  of  exemptions  for 
policy  makers  to  use  if  they  want  to.  The 
nine  specified  in  the  Act  are: 

1.  "Matters  .  .  specifically  required  by 
Executive  Order  to  be  kept  secret  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  national  defense  or  foreign 
policy." 

2.  "Matters  .  .  .  related  solely  to  the  inter- 
nal personnel  rules  and  practices  of  any 
agency." 

3.  "Matters  .  .  .  specifically  exempted  from 
disclosure  by  statute." 

4.  "Matters  that  are  .  .  .  trade  secrets  or 
commercial  or  financial  information  ob- 
tained from  any  person  and  privileged  or 
confidential." 

5.  "Matters  that  are  .  .  .  Inter-agency  or 
Intra  agency  memorandums  or  letters  which 
would  not  be  available  by  law  to  a  private 
party  in  litigation  with  the  agency." 

6.  "Matters  that  are  .  .  .  personnel  and 
medical  files  and  similar  files  the  disclosure 
of  which  would  constitute  a  clearly  unwar- 
ranted Invasion  of  privacy." 

7.  "Matters  .  .  .  compiled  for  law  enforce- 
ment purposes  except  to  the  extent  avail- 
able by  law  to  a  private  party." 

8.  "Matters  .  .  .  contained  in  or  related  to 
examination,  operating  or  condition  re- 
ports ...  for  the  use  of  any  agency  respon- 
sible for  the  regulation  or  supervision  of 
financial  institutions." 

9.  "Matters  that  are  .  .  .  geological  and 
geophysical  Information  and  data  (including 
mans  I  concerning  wells." 

The  first  three  legal  cases  filed  under  the 
FOI  law  have  been  aimed  at  specific  exemp- 
tions. The  first,  filed  In  Puerto  Rico,  was 
sponsored  by  a  shoe  company  that  wanted  to 
get  copies  of  records  made  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  in  Its  investigation  of 
unfair  labor  charges  against  the  firm.  Judge 
Hiram  R.  Canclo  upheld  the  NLRB  by  rul- 
ing: "The  new  statute  places  the  burden  on 
the  agency  whose  records  are  requested  to 
sustain  Its  action.  The  court  Is  satisfied  that 
defendant  has  met  this  burden."  The  NLRB 
had  cited  exemption  7  In  its  brief. 

The  Defense  Department  has  been  chal- 
lenged by  an  attorney  who  represents  pri- 
vate contractors  to  release  more  of  its  audit- 
ing manual  which  Is  used  by  officers  who 
examine  bids.  Gilbert  Cuneo,  the  attorney, 
noted  that  under  the  FOI  law  DOD  had  re- 
leased about  half  of  Its  manual  for  public 
inspection  and  withheld  half.  He  Insisted  the 
entire  document  was  a  public  record  and 
asked  the  Federal  Court  to  back  his  request 
with  an  official  order.  Defense  was  re-exam- 
ining Its  position  on  the  Issue  and  no  court 
test  can  come  for  some  time  since  Cuneo 
had  not  yet  used  all  the  departmental  pro- 
cedures available. 

In  another  case,  Shell  OH  Corp.  and  D.  A. 
Shale.  Inc.,  asked  a  Federal  Court  to  force 
the  Interior  Department  to  reveal  the  records 
of  an  examiner's  report  on  their  application 
for  mineral  rights.  The  department  Insisted 
that  the  report  could  not  be  made  public 
but  there  were  still  higher  appeals  to  be 
made  within  the  agency  before  the  case  could 
go  to  court. 

Perhaps  the  most  salutary  effect  of  the  POI 
law  is  the  one  hardest  to  measure— the  in- 
fluence It  has  had  on  the  attitude  of  gov- 
ernment officials.  Many  public  Information 
officers  have  commented  that  the  law  gives 
them  an  effective  weapon  to  use  internally 
against  policy  makers  whose  Inclination  is 
to  hide  facts".  "We're  glad  you  asked,"  one 
PIG  officer  at  HEW  said  to  the  Newsweek  cor- 
respondent   who   requested   the   Mississippi 
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study.  "It  was  a  first  and  It  proved  that  the 
Welfare  Administration's  old-line  Justifica- 
tions for  not  providing  the  report  wouldn't 
stand  up  in  the  face  of  the  law.  It  forced 
offlcials  to  confront  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  new  act  and  that  it  should  be  carried  out 
affirmatively." 

Similarly,  a  spokesman  at  the  Office  of 
Education  observed:  "We  have  nothing  to 
hide.  But  the  law  has  done  tremendous  good 
inside  the  organization.  It's  caused  people 
to  bring  stuff  together  which  has  never  been 
brought  together  before."  At  the  Labor  De- 
partment, an  official  said  the  FOI  law  has 
given  him  a  weapon  for  winning  battles  with 
policy  makers.  "It  helps  me  when  I  want  to 
get  something  out  of  departmental  people," 
this  source  said.  "Lawyers,  in  particular,  can 
be  difficult  when  you  want  to  make  some 
Information  public." 

Specifically,  the  FOI  Act  has  forced  almost 
every  federal  department  and  agency  which 
did  not  have  one  before  to  establish  a  public 
reading  room  and  directory  for  documents. 
Rep.  John  Moss  of  California,  chairman  of 
the  House  subcommittee  which  acts  as  an 
POI  watchdog  and  who  was  the  chief  sponsor 
of  the  Act.  said:  "The  over-all  effect  of  the 
law  has  been  satisfactory.  It  has  matched 
all  my  expectations — even  exceeded  them.  It 
looks  as  if  a  considerable  amount  of  informa- 
tion that  previously  would  have  been  clas- 
sified or  unavailable  has  been  made  public  by 
the  law.  We're  going  to  develop  some  case  law 
and  then  I  think  Inevitably  Its  broadening 
impact  will  be  felt.  Already,  the  threat  of 
court  action  has  successfully  been  used  to 
obtain  information  from  the  agencies." 

And  FYank  Wozencraft,  who  has  steered 
the  law  through  Its  formative  months,  added : 
"We  hope  the  pattern  is  set  for  common 
sense  implementation  of  a  very  Important 
statute." 

The  Pentagon 
The  Defense  Department  continues  to  be 
the  Washington  reporter's  biggest  single 
challenge.  There  Is  a  new  assistant  secretan,- 
for  public  affairs,  Phil  G.  Gouldlng.  a  former 
correspondent  for  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
and  he  brought  in  two  new  assistants— Rich- 
ard FVyklund  from  the  Washington  Star  and 
Dan  Henkin  from  The  Journal  of  the 
Armed  Services. 

This  new  team  has  pledged  to  do  "every- 
thing in  our  fhower  to  pro\'lde  newsmen  with 
better  access  to  Information." 

"We  believe  that  a  check  of  the  record 
shows  that  much  has  been  accomplished  In 
recent  months."  Henkin  wrote  in  a  letter  to 
the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  POI  committee. 

DOD  did  Issue  a  new  information  policy 
statement  to  take  into  account  the  provi- 
sions of  the  POI  Act  and  more  documents  are 
available  at  the  Penta,gon.  The  most  Impvor- 
tant  step  tak?n  by  Secretary  McNamara  was 
the  rescinding  of  the  notorious  1962  order 
which  required  that  all  Interviews  in  the 
Pentagon  be  witnessed  by  a  "monitor" 
or  reported  to  a  public  information  office. 
The  ostensible  purpwee  of  this  order 
was  to  coordinate  Information  i>olicles  at 
DOD,  particularly  to  cut  down  Interservlce 
rivalries.  "Over  the  pa.st  six  years,  a  num- 
ber of  steps  have  been  taken  to  Increase 
the  flow  of  unbiased  information  and  to 
restrict  'parochial  salesmanship,'  "  Mr. 
McNamara  claimed  In  his  memo  of  June  30, 
1967.  "Therefore,  the  memorandum  of 
October  27,  1962,  Is  no  longer  necessary." 

"The  Department  of  Defense,"  the  secretary 
said,  "has  an  obligation  to  guarantee  that 
full  and  prompt  Information  is  made  avail- 
able to  the  American  people  as  a  basis  for 
their  understanding  of  national  defense  and 
the  operations  of  this  department.  This  re- 
sponsibility Is  met  partly  by  Instirlng  on  a 
dally  basis  that  a  great  mass  of  Information 
Is  released  as  rapidly  as  possible,  consistent 
with  national  security.  Additionally,  my  re- 
sponsibility Is  to  Insure  that  the  facts  which 


are  made  available  cover  all  sides  of  the 
issues.  .  .  .  The  public  Interest  Is  abused  by 
half-truths  and  distortions." 

The  reporters  who  cover  the  Pentagon  dally 
were  unimpressed  by  Mr.  McNamara's  prot- 
estations, however.  "On  paper."  one  senior 
correspondent  said.  "McNamara  sounds  like 
a  devout  worshipper  of  Peter  Zenger."  But 
this  same  reporter  added  this  analysis: 

"Not  only  is  'national  security'  Interpreted 
In  the  broadest  and  most  ingenious  ways  to 
block  information,  but  Information  is  with- 
held for  national  Interest,  personal  interest, 
policv  reasons,  and  privileges  for  such  evanes- 
cent and  intangible  reasons  as  'LBJ  won't 
like  It.' " 

The  good  Intentions  of  the  Gouldlng  team 
"somehow  become  entangled  in  what  Is 
euphemistically  known  as  'coordination' 
which  means  clearance  of  news  releases  with 
the  Defense  Secretary  or  his  deputy,  with 
the  assistant  defense  secretaries  who  might 
be  affected,  with  the  service  secretaries,  with 
the  Joint  chiefs  (of  staff),  with  the  State 
Department  or  other  interested  department 
or  agency  and,  above  all,  with  the  White 
Hotise.  This  cleansing  and  shrinking  process 
usuallv  reduces  a  page-long  statement  to  a 
few  meaningless  or  pablum  sentences.  Or, 
more  often,  the  reply  is  a  recurrent  'no  com- 
ment.' In  recent  weeks,  the  Pentagon  press 
machinery  has  churned  out  a  new  reply.  It's 
a  simple  'No  answer.'  "  The  correspondent's 
analysis  of  Pentagon  policies  went  on : 

"The  Pentagon  does  not  voluntarity  make 
public  all  of  policy  decisions  and  other  ac- 
tions taken  by  McNamara  or  other  defense 
officials  that  might  affect  the  public  interest. 
Onlv  those  matters  that  McNamara  or  other 
officials  determine  in  their  own  judgment 
the  public  'needs  to  know'  are  made  public. 
"Information  that  might  be  embarrassing 
or  critical  of  the  Defense  Department  or  the 
Administration  is  withheld  or  restricted 
under  an  adroit  policy  of  official  evasion. 
Such  information  is  withheld  'for  answer  to 
inquiry  onlv.'  That  means,  for  example,  that 
newsmen  w"ould  not  be  offered  the  Army's 
explanation  about  the  M-16  rifle  Jamming 
unless  they  asked  specifically  for  this  Infor- 
mation. If  no  one  asks,  the  Information  Is 
never  released." 

The  DOD  memo  on  Information  policies 
"does  little  to  open  the  barriers  for  news- 
men," this  correspondent  argued.  "Instead, 
it  makes  amplv  clear  that  the  legal  barriers 
to  examining  Defense  Department  docu- 
ments will  be  tougher  than  ever.  There  is 
little  that  the  Defense  Department  cannot 
withhold  on  some  legal  excuse.  McNamara's 
determination  to  stifle  Inter-service  rivalry 
can  be  extended  to  black  out  any  open  dis- 
cussion of  major  defense  issues  cuch  as  the 
TFX  (airplane),  the  Nike-X  anti-missile  sys- 
tem or  National  Guard  merger.  Just  how 
freedom  of  information  was  enhanced  by  the 
new  law  can  be  seen  In  McNamara's  long 
delay  in  discussing  openly  his  Vietnam 
bombing  target  policy  until  he  was  pres- 
sured by  congressional  Investigation. 

At  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi  regional  conference 
Just  before  the  FOI  Act  went  'Into  effect. 
George  Wilson,  Pentagon  reporter  for  the 
Washington  Post,  also  discussed  DOD  infor- 
mation ;x)Ucies.  After  relating  the  shock  of 
finding  himself  scooped  by  the  White  House 
on  news  he  had  withheld  for  what  he  con- 
sidered valid  "security"  considerations,  Wil- 
son philosophised:  "Basically,  the  dilemma 
is;  if  you  try  to  be  responsible  with  national 
security  as  you  should  be  as  a  reporter,  you 
better  plan 'on  getting  scooped  most  of  the 
time  bv  the  government  you're  trying  to  pro- 
tect." He  then  talked  of  the  dangers  of  DOD 
policies : 

"I  think  that  the  government  In  the  mU- 
Itary  field  is  going  to  take  on  to  Itself  some 
extra  privilege,  so  to  speak,  and  say.  'You 
can't  write  that  because  It  wlU  help  the 
enemy  and  you'll  have  our  boys  shot  down," 
I  think  that  that  extra  privilege  brings  with 


it  some  extra  responsibility  for  frankness.  I 
don't  think  anv  of  us  Is  naive  about  city  haU 
tactics,  planted  stories,  fudge  ctatementa. 
screening  actions  to  make  you  write  some- 
thing so  vou  won't  see  something  else.  This 
is  all  part  of  the  game  and  we  know  it  very 
well.  But  I  think  if  you're  not  going  to  op- 
erate like  city  hall  in  the  first  place,  and  the 
Pentagon  has  chosen  not  to  fcr  good  and 
sufficient  reasons,  I  think  you  also  have  to 
be  a  little  more  responsible  In  what  you  do 
say. 

"And  this  brings  me  to  what  I  consider 
tinkering  with  the  truth.  I  think  that  tinker- 
ing with  the  truth  in  the  Pentagon  is  the 
real  danger,  not  from  the  reporter's  stand- 
point I  think  we  have  to  look  beyond  that 
in  this  instance.  I  think  we  have  to  look 
at  U  from  the  standpoint  of  the  republic, 
because  If  the  people  start  to  distrust,  start 
not  to  believe  what  their  military  leaders 
and  civilian  leaders  in  the  Pentagon  are  say- 
ing, we  are  in  real  trouble.  The  public  con- 
fidence is.  In  my  view,  the  real  mortar  of 
this  kind  of  government,  and  once  you  loee 
that  you  really  have  nothing  much  left  to 
go  to  as  far  as  a  free  society. 

"So,  I  think  the  danger  Is  very  real  and 
that  tinkering  with  the  truth  is  very  serious. 
Now  let's  take  some  examples  of  what  I 
would  say  amounts  to  tinkering  with  the 
truth,  none  of  which  are  disastrous  or  seri- 
ous bv  themselves,  but  once  again  I  think 
they  make  up  what  I  consider  something 
that  the  Moss  (FOI)  Act  will  help  us  deter. 
There's  a  deterrence  we  need  in  this  field 
also. 

'First  of  all.  we  start  with  statements, 
and  I'm  sure  you've  seen  them  in  the  news- 
papers, about  billions  of  dollars  we  saved  on 
ammunition.  When  that  statement  was  first 
made  and  put  out  for  public  consumption, 
it  was  portrayed  as  a  billion-dollar  saving 
because  we  planned  this  war  so  well  as  com- 
pared to  Korea  that  we  saved  one  bUllon  dol- 
lars on  what  we  would  have  had  to  spend 
for  ammunition.  It  sounded  great,  got  good 
headlines,  but  when  you  dug  into  it,  the 
facts  came  out  that  (a)  it  was  really  Just 
estimated  savings,  (b)  not  a  single  contract 
was  cancelled,  it  was  Just  that  we  thought 
we  were  going  to  use  x  amount  of  ammuni- 
tion six  months  from  now  when  we  revised 
our  estimate  downward,  and  therefore  we 
saved  a  billion  dollars  I  think  that's  really 
not  quite  kosher  arithmetic,  and  these  kinds 
of  statements  make  people  suspect  of  some 
others. 

"Another  example  Is  the  wide  use  of  the 
backfire  technique.  Whenever  you  see  some- 
thing coming  out  of  the  Pentagon,  you  can 
almost  be  sure  that  there  must  be  a  secret 
report  about  to  be  released  saying  the  other 
s'de  of  the  story  In  the  next  few  days.  You 
may  have  remembered  that  there  were  very 
strict  rules  put  out  against  the  entertain- 
ment of  military  personnel  by  defense  con- 
tractors. There  was  a  big  press  conference  to 
ballyhoo  this  move  and.  while  this  was  go- 
ing "on.  there  was  a  classified  GAG  report 
in  hand  which  had  pointed  up  all  these 
abuses.  So  before  the  GAO  was  able  to  come 
out  into  public  print  with  Its  own  report, 
the  Pentagon  set  a  backfire  to  take  care  of 
what  thev  saw  as  a  public  relations  prob- 
lem. I  consider  this  to  be  a  very  good  city 
hall  technique,  but  I  question  whether,  If 
you're  going  to  demand  certain  considera- 
tions because  of  the  sensitivity  of  the  Penta- 
gon whether  vou  really  have  the  right  to 
do  that  day  in  and  day  out  on  sensitive 
Issues. 

"You  probably  read  stories  about  how 
we've  had  a  cutback  on  our  ammunition. 
Why  the  commanders  In  Vietnam  are  so 
flooded  with  ammunition  they  said,  'Quit 
sending  it  to  us  '  And  In  the  Pentagon  at 
that  time  was  a  secret  report  from  the  Stcn- 
nls  committee  charging  ammunition  short- 
ages This  again  Is  good  for  city  hall  but  I 
don't  really  think  It's  good  for  the  Pentagon. 
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"Now  we  come  to  plane  losa  figures.  The 
charge  has  been  and  the  charge  waa  made 
last  year  that  production  of  alrplanee  was 
really  falling  behind  the  loeeea  of  airplanes 
In  Vietnam.  It  became  a  very  hot  political 
Issue.  And  It  finally  bubbled  up  to  the  top 
to  the  point  where  the  Pentagon  had  to  re- 
lease the  figures  of  loeses  and  they  had  to 
compare  the  figures  of  deUveries.  Deliveries 
to  you  and  me,  I  think,  mean  new  airplanes 
coming  off  the  factory  production  llnee.  But 
to  enable  the  official  Pentagon  lines  to  say 
that  deliveries  were  running  ahead  of  losses, 
they  coxmted  alrplanee  they  took  out  of 
mothballs  and  used  just  for  training,  not  for 
combat.  And  they  showed  up  in  the  delivery 
column,  and  that  made  It  come  out  Just  a 
little  bit  ahead  of  the  losses  under  the  com- 
bat aircraft  for  Vietnam.  They  also  took 
reconnaissance  airplanes,  the  F-101,  out  of 
Germany,  took  It  out  of  the  active  aircraft 
Inventory,  turned  it  over  to  the  National 
Guard  and  said,  'OK,  put  cameras  on  It  and 
then  use  It  for  your  National  Guard  recon- 
naissance work,'  and  that  showed  up  on  the 
same  chart  as  a  delivery  of  combat  reconnais- 
sance aircraft,  even  though  it  waa  a  minus 
from  the  aircraft  Inventory  and  It  was  all. 
It  seems  to  me,  a  matter  of  monkey  business 
to  make  the  statement  hold  up  that.  Indeed, 
aircraft   deliveries    were   running   ahead   of 

"And  I  think  that  this  kind  of  thing,  as 
each  reporter  digs  In  and  finds  out  the  fig- 
ures aren't  quite  what  they  look  like,  erodes 
the  public  confidence  on  what  a  very  im- 
portant segment  of  our  government  has  to 
say. 

"as  a  final  example,  and  I  won't  even  have 
to  use  my  own  experience  on  this  one.  when 
the  true  numbers  of  aircraft  losses  were  fi- 
nally released  under  some  pressure  by  a  lot  of 
MS,  one  senator  said,  Sen.  Hlckenlooper,  I  be- 
lieve, 'My  God,  If  this  many  airplanes  haven't 
been  reported  as  lost,  how  many  boys  that 
have  been  killed  haven't  been  reported?'  Well. 
If  you  have  that  kind  of  thought  cross  one's 
mind.  I  think  It  proves  a  point  that  It's  very 
dangerous  to  tinker  with  the  truth  In  this 
very  specialized  area  of  the  government." 

The   White   House 

Press  Secretary  George  Christian  said  the 
POI  Act  has  had  little  eSect  on  White  House 
news  policies.  'Most  of  what  we  handle  Is 
classified  In  terms  of  foreign  policy  matters 
and  administrative  matters  which  nobody 
makes  public  until  decisions  have  been 
reached.  Everything  around  here  Is  pretty 
open."  TTie  atmosphere  of  press  relations  at 
the  White  Hoiose  continues  much  as  !t  has 
in  the  last  few  years.  Another  veteran  re- 
porter offered  this  analysis: 

"The  major  problem  In  Information  poli- 
cies at  the  White  House  In  1967  remained  the 
almost  complete  absence  of  the  formal,  an- 
nounced-ln-advance,  televised  news  confer- 
ence. President  Johnson,  despite  earlier  as- 
surances that  he  planned  to  hold  such  ses- 
sions at  Intervals  of  approximately  one 
month,  allowed  as  much  as  five  months  to 
elapse  between  them.  His  substitution  of 
news  conferences  In  his  office — with  little  or 
no  advance  warning — is  an  unsatisfactory 
alternative  for  those  reporters  not  assigned 
fuU-Ume  to  the  White  House,  and  leaves 
television  completely  out  In  the  cold.  The 
statement  by  one  White  House  correspondent 
In  this  report  a  year  ago — that  "such  informal 
press  conferences  .  .  .  meet  the  legitimate 
professional  requirements  of  those  of  the 
"regulars"  who  report  for  printed  media,' 
but  shut  out  radio-TV  men  and  most  other 
Washington  reporters — remains  equally  true 
today. 

"Otherwise,  the  White  House  is,  as  ever, 
much  like  any  other  place  where  reporters 
and  politicians  meet.  As  long  as  the  reporters 
insist  on  telling  both  sides  of  the  story,  the 
politicians  are  going  to  try  to  con  them;  and 
M  long  &a  the  politicians  try  to  con  them,  the 


reporters  are  going  to  be  convinced  there's 
more  than  meets  the  eye  in  every  politician's 
every  statement. 

"At  the  mechanical  level,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  White  House  press  office,  operating 
on  short  notice  and  under  considerable  han- 
dicaps, did  an  excellent  Job  of  arranging 
logistics  and  communications  for  the  large 
press  party  that  accompanied  Mr.  Johnson  to 
the  Par  East  In  October  and  November  of 
1966. 

"It  was  unfortunate — though  typical  of 
this  administration's  press  problems — that 
the  first  thing  the  President  did  on  his  return 
to  the  U.S.  was  to  cancel  a  campaign  trip 
and  then  insist  that  he  never  had  scheduled 
one  in  the  first  place.  Those  reporters  who 
had  traveled  with  him  through  Asia,  and  had 
been  Informed  en  route  by  his  press  aides  of 
the  times  and  places  where  Mr.  Johnson 
would  speak  on  his  return,  found  it  hard  to 
believe  that  the  President  really  thought  his 
bland  denial  would  be  persuasive.  Indeed,  no 
single  Incident  In  his  entire  presidency  has 
so  clearly  illustrated  the  reasons  for  the  skep- 
ticism which  pervades  those  who  cover  Lyn- 
don Johnson  most." 

Conffress 

The  reliable  publication  Congressional 
Quarterly  started  keeping  track  of  executive 
committee  sessions  held  by  Congress  In  1953. 
In  the  analysis  for  the  early  part  of  the  1967 
session,  CQ  found  that  45  per  cent  (386  out 
of  861)  committee  meetings  were  behind 
closed  doors,  compared  with  42  per  cent  for 
1966.  The  House  was  the  more  frequent  of- 
fender holding  57  of  committee  sessions  se- 
cretly compared  with  28  per  cent  for  the 
Senate.  The  House  percentage  Increased  over 
the  year  from  53  per  cent  while  the  Senate 
stayed  the  same. 

As  usual,  the  House  appropriations  com- 
mittee led  the  parade  by  holding  all  of  Its 
estimated  144  meetings  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year  behind  closed  doors  so  tJaat  there 
was  no  public  record  of  the  members  voting. 
The  problems  of  free  access  to  news  were 
discussed  by  Clark  Mollenhoff,  chairman  of 
the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  POI  committee,  In  an 
appearance  before  the  House  committee  on 
standards  of  official  conduct  on  August  17. 
This  was  his  statement: 

"It  is  our  belief  that  public  records  are 
the  business  of  the  public  and  should  be 
available  for  examination  by  any  taxpayer 
or  by  the  press.  If  there  are  firm  rules  and 
policies  granting  access  to  the  maximum 
number  of  records.  It  Is  our  beUef  that  this 
will  tend  to  make  members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  more  circumspect  In  the  handling 
of  the  public  payrolls  and  the  expenditure 
of  public  funds. 

"An  open  Congress  will  be  more  honest 
for  there  will  be  no  invitation  to  engage  in 
the  small  corruptive  practices  that  compro- 
mise an  otherwise  good  public  official.  An 
honest  Congress  Is  a  better  Congress  for  It 
Is  not  subject  to  the  pressures  and  intimida- 
tion from  the  Elxecutlve  Branch  or  from 
other  sources  that  may  be  a  factor  when  a 
member  of  the  House  or  Senate  has  been 
compromised. 

".\n  honest  Congress  is  a  more  effective 
check  on  the  Executive  Branch.  It  is  our 
belief  that  secrecy  breeds  corruption,  and 
creates  the  atmosphere  in  which  there  Is  a 
temptation  for  the  petty  chiseling  that  even- 
tually can  destroy  the  Independence  of  men 
In  Congress. 

"We  do  not  start  our  argument  from  a 
belief  that  members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
are  any  more  corrupt  or  corruptible  than 
any  other  group  In  our  society.  However, 
members  are  probably  subjected  to  greater 
pressures  and  greater  temptations  because 
of  their  role  in  writing  the  laws  and  In  super- 
vising the  admlnlnstratlon  of  those  laws  by 
the  Executive  Branch. 

"The  basic  areas  In  which  the  Sigma  Delta 


Chi  and  the  communications  media  have  a 
special  interest  are  these; 

"1.  Salaries  of  mem.bers  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House. 

"2.  Salaries  of  the  members  of  the  staffs 
of  various  members'  offices. 

"3.  The  expense  accounts  of  various  mem. 
bers'  offices. 

"4.  Committee  staff  payrolls. 

"5.  Committee  staff  expenses. 

"6.  The  expenditures  of  so-called  counter- 
part funds  while  on  foreign  travel. 

"7.  The  disclosure  of  financial  Interests  of 
Individual  members  of  the  Senate  and  House. 

"8.  Public  hearings  with  radio  and  tele- 
vision coverage. 

"9.  Standards  on  conflicts  of  Interests,  nep- 
otlsm,  and  outside  legal  practice. 

"There  is  no  problem  with  regard  to  access 
to  salaries  of  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  as  these  are  established  by  law.  The 
extent  of  participation  in  government-fi- 
nanced pension  programs  and  other  fringe 
benefits  should  be  made  available  in  detail. 

"The  salaries  of  staff  members  are  row 
made  available  for  public  scrutiny.  There 
formerly  was  a  lag  of  three  or  four  months 
in  making  these  figures  available.  The  lag 
now  has  been  cut  to  about  two  months.  I  am 
Informed  that  It  Is  planned  to  cut  this  to 
about  ten  days  through  use  of  computers. 
If  this  progress  is  made  as  projected  then  it 
will  take  care  of  the  only  major  problem. 

"The  expense  accounts  of  the  offices  of 
various  members  are  now  treated  as  the  pri- 
vate property  of  the  individual  members. 
Since  this  Is  all  public  money,  there  Is  really 
no  reason  for  It  being  treated  as  private 
property.  This  is  particularly  true  with  re- 
gard to  the  stationery  allowance  of  S3. 000 
which  we  are  told  can  be  used  In  any  manner 
a  Senator  or  Representative  wants  to  use  it. 
This  is  a  bad  practice  that  should  not  be 
condoned  for  its  leads  to  other  bad  practices 
where  larger  sums  of  money  may  be  Involved. 

"Committee  staff  payrolls  should  be  avail- 
able for  examination  as  soon  as  an  employee 
Is  hired.  There  should  be  a  job  descriptron 
The  expenses  paid  out  of  committee  fimds 
for  Senators,  Representatives,  or  staff  mem- 
bers should  be  made  available  for  public 
examination  within  a  period  of  a  month  after 
they  are  made. 

"The  problems  with  the  committee  credit 
cards  and  with  other  questionable  expendi- 
tures by  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  could  have  been  avoided  If  there 
was  a  requirement  that  there  be  a  detailed 
accounting  and  a  public  disclosure  of  those 
records.  If  there  is  an  area  where  It  is  deemed 
necessary  to  keep  the  records  on  travel  and 
other  expenses  confidential  for  a  period  of 
time,  this  could  be  provided  through  an 
affirmative  action  of  the  committee. 

"There  la  no  reason  why  the  expenditures 
of  so-called  counterpart  funds  should  be 
confidential  unless  It  Is  to  hide  wild  and 
frivolous  spending.  There  has  been  a  tend- 
ency to  treat  these  funds  as  play  money, 
and  I  have  heard  accounts  of  It  being  dis- 
bursed in  sizable  bundles  by  U.S.  Embassy 
personnel  to  keep  visiting  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives happy.  This  has  been  a  corrosive 
practice  that  is  more  destructive  than  the 
amounts  of  foreign  currency  used  by  visiting 
lawmakers.  It  sets  a  bad  practice.  It  gives 
the  State  Department  a  club  over  the  heads 
of  those  who  are  seduced  Into  loose  use  of 
the  play  money.  It  compromises  the  vital 
oversight  function   of  Congress. 

"Sigma  Delta  Chi  favors  a  public  disclosure 
policy  under  which  members  would  list  their 
assets  when  they  come  to  Congress  and 
would  be  required  to  keep  this  list  up  to 
date.  It  is  recognized  that  this  list  might 
be  deceptive  if  it  did  not  Include  the  assets 
of  a  wife  and  other  members  of  the  Im- 
mediate family.  It  Is  difficult  to  draw  a  clear 
line  as  to  where  disclosure  should  be  made 
and  by  whom  without  undue  Intrusion  into 
the  private  life  of  a  member  of  the  Senate 
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or  House.  Recognizing  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining the  fullest  disclosure,  it  might  be 
juieested  that  members  of  the  House  and 
senate  be  required  to  make  an  annual  report 
on  assets  to  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
toizether  with  a  copy  of  the  federal  Income 
tax  return.  Such  confidential  reports  could 
be  used  by  the  Ethics  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  as  part  of  any  Investiga- 
tion If  serious  questions  arose  relative  to  the 
earnings  or  assets  of  members  of  the  Senate 

and  House.  ^,.     ^ 

"Sigma  Delta  Chi  favors  public  hearings 
before  all  committees  of  Congress  unless 
national  security  is  involved,  or  unless  the 
committee  Is  involved  In  an  investigation  in 
which  It  Is  necessary  to  explore  allegations 
behind  closed  doors  while  trying  to  deter- 
mine If  serious  charges  can  be  corroborated. 
We  believe  that  the  public  hearings  of  the 
Senate  and  House  should  be  open  to  cover- 
age by  radio  and  television  cameras  unless 
there  are  highly  unusual  circumstances  that 
make  it  unreasonable  or  inappropriate. 

"Sigma  Delta  Chi  favors  the  establishment 
of  a  clear  code  of  ethics  relative  to  confllcta 
of  Interest  by  employees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  as  well  as  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House.  Also,  there  should  be  some  standards 
established  relative  to  nepotism,  testimonial 
dinner  receipts,  and  outside  legal  practice. 
"It  is  apparent  that  all  of  these  areas  have 
represented  problems  for  the  Senate  and 
House.  The  Congress  has  not  wanted  to  come 
to  grips  with  these  Issues,  and  has  left  them 
within  the  discretion  of  individual  Senators 
and  Representatives.  The  leadership  has 
usually  ducked  the  issue  when  it  has  arisen. 
The  press  has  not  had  a  clear  standard  by 
which  to  measure  activities  In  this  area. 

"Given  clearer  standards  and  better  access 
to  records  on  government  finances  and  gov- 
ernment activities,  I  believe  that  the  press 
can  be  helpful  In  aiding  the  Congress  In  po- 
licing Itself.  I  believe  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  want  open  government  and  believe 
that  it  contributes  to  the  cause  of  honest 
government.  There  is  a  reluctance  to  make 
Judgments  when  it  involves  a  specific  case 
and  a  colleague,  particularly  a  senior  col- 
league. Now  Is  the  time  to  open  records  to 
the  maximum  and  set  the  standards  so  that 
all  members  will  be  on  notice  as  to  what  is 
expected." 

District  of  Columbia  government 
One  of  the  most  incredible  performances 
by  a  public  official  during  the  year  was  that 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Superintendent 
of  Insurance.  Albert  F.  Jordan.  In  February 
1967,  it  was  learned  that  the  DC  local  govern- 
ment had  fined  an  Insurance  company  for 
an  Infringement  of  public  rules,  but  Jordan 
would  not  reveal  the  name  of  the  company 
or  any  details  of  his  action.  The  superintend- 
ent said  that  DC  law  states  that  he  can  keep 
his  office  records  private  if  he  chooses.  How- 
ever, the  local  newspapers  and  Congressman 
Moss  raised  the  issue  of  the  fine  so  clearly 
that  the  three  commissioners  of  the  District 
government  ordered  the  superintendent  to 
release  the  information.  The  company  fined 
was  United  Services  Life  Insurance  and  the 
amount  levied  was  $10,000.  But  under  the 
superintendent's  idea  of  policy,  every  other 
company  under  his  Jurisdiction  was  suspect. 
The  commissioners  also  ordered  the  superin- 
tendent to  make  the  change  in  policy  on  In- 
formation a  permanent  one. 

PAST  n.    TRIAL  COVEaAOE  PSOBLEMS 

The  year  1967  was  a  year  of  debate  over 
the  Reardon  Report  and  early  1968  will  be 
the  year  of  decision.  It  was  discussed  across 
the  country  and,  culminating  in  Honolulu 
in  August,  newsmen  and  the  legal  profession 
debated  the  controversial  report  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  committee  headed  by 
Justice  Paul  C.  Reardon  of  the  Supreme  Judi- 
cial Court  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Reardon  committee  wants  to  forbid 


lawyers  from  releasing  most  Information  re- 
lating to  pending  criminal  cases  including 
prior  criminal  records,  existence  of  a  con- 
fession, identity  of  witnesses,  etc.  It  would 
have  the  courts  adopt  the  proposed  tightened 
ABA  Canon  as  their  own  rule.  Further,  law 
enforcement  agencies  would  also  be  gagged 
and  limited  to  minimal  information  such  as 
the  fact  of  arrest,  name,  f  ge,  etc.  In  addition, 
the  Reardon  group  recommends  contempt 
power  against  lawyers,  police  or  reporters 
who  wiUfullv  disseminate  "extrajudicial" 
statements  designed  to  affect  the  outcome  of 
trials. 

The  Reardon  Report  will  go  before  the  ABA 
House  of  Delegates  for  a  vote  next  February. 
Attempts  to  change  its  broad  proposals  re- 
stricting public  flow  of  information  about 
pending  criminal  cases  were  made  in  August 
at  the  convention  of  the  ABA  In  Honolulu, 
For  a  day  and  a  half,  representatives  of  the 
news  media  sought  to  convince  Justice  Rear- 
don and  his  colleagues  that  modification  was 
warranted. 

When  the  sessions  ended,  it  was  clear  that 
little  change  will  be  made  In  the  recom- 
mendations. 

Justice  Reardon  said  that  he  felt  the  ABA 
has  little  alternative  except  to  adopt  the 
proposals.  Another  committee  member.  Grant 
B.  Cooper  of  Los  Angeles,  also  predicted  ABA 
approval.  Arthur  B.  Hanson,  general  counsel 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation, predicted  that  should  acceptance 
come,  it  "Is  bound  to  bring  about  constant 
conflict  between  the  bench  and  bar  and  the 
news  media." 

In  defense  of  the  Reardon  recommenda- 
tions. Harvard  Professor  David  Shapiro  who 
served  as  reporter  to  the  Reardon  committee, 
noted  that  news  withheld  before  or  during 
a  trial  could  be  printed  after  sentencing.  J. 
Edward  Murray,  managing  editor  of  the 
Arizona  Republic,  rebutted  that  the  timeli- 
ness of  information  is  \iUl  to  public  under- 
standing of  justice, 

W.  Theodore  Fierson,  representing  the 
Radio  Television  News  Directors  Association, 
made  the  point  that  there  are  social  Implica- 
tions to  prompt  reporting.  "How  can  the 
public  relax  If  they  are  uncertain  whether 
the  real  culprit  Is  out  of  circulation?"  he 
asked.  "So  long  as  the  purpose  of  restricting 
the  Information  is  to  keep  the  public  from 
inferring  guilt,  how,  if  this  ploy  Is  to  be  suc- 
cessful, can  the  public  tensions  be  relieved 
expeditiously  and  confidence  quickly  re- 
stored?" 

Editor  Murray,  representing  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Issued  a  bitter 
attack  on  the  restrictions  that  the  Reardon 
group  would  force  upon  police.  He  charged 
that  this  was  a  blueprint  "making  the  police- 
man. Instead  of  the  crime  reporter  and  his 
editor,  the  judge  of  what  people  should  know 
about  crime."  He  said  that  police  by  the 
nature  of  their  job  want  to  operate  in  secrecy 
and  "the  Reardon  committee  would  bless  that 
tendency."  He  protested  that  policemen 
would  be  in  control  of  what  the  American 
people  can  know  about  crime  and  police 
performance. 

All  told,  11  spokesmen  for  the  media  urged 
the  ABA  to  take  more  time  to  study  the 
actual  impact  of  publicity  in  criminal  trials. 
Justice  Reardon  rejected  the  suggestion. 

Even  as  the  newsmen  debated  with  Rear- 
don and  his  colleagues,  elsewhere  at  the 
ABA'S  Honolulu  meeting,  a  panel  of  trial 
Judges  endorsed  the  Reardon  recommenda- 
tions "without  reservation."  The  matter 
goes  before  the  full  ABA  House  of  Delegates 
in  Chicago  next  February  14-20. 

Earlier  this  year,  a  special  committee  of 
the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  New  York, 
issued  a  call  for  somewhat  similar  ctirbs 
on  coverage  of  criminal  and  civil  cases. 
Headed  by  retired  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
Judge  Harold  R.  Medina,  the  group  Issued 
a     70-page    report    calling    for     tightened 


Canons  of  Legal  Ethics  for  lawyers  and 
strict,  voluntarv  codes  for  police  and  press. 
Judge  Medina  said  that  few  defense  coun- 
sels trv'  cases  in  the  news  media— '^most  ol 
them  dont  know  how  to  do  It  but  those  few 
who  sure  do  know  how  to  do  It  are  a  real 
menace."  He  said  that  80  per  cent  of  the 
abuses  can  be  laid  to  prosecutors  and  called 
for  "an  absolute  prohibition  against  any 
lawver  trying  a  case  in  the  newspapers. 

Editors  attacked  the  report  as  rtrtually 
shutting  off  all  communication  between 
lawvers  and  the  press  before  or  during  a 
trial.  A  statement  issued  by  ASN^E  said  Me- 
dina's group  called  for  "a  code  of  virtual 
silence  (that)  falls  to  recognize  that  the 
courts  are  conducting  public  business. 

The  major  point  of  agreement  between 
the  editors  and  the  Medina  report  was  its 
recognition  that  the  courts  lacked  power 
to  control  the  police  and  the  press.  Eml- 
nentlv  correct,"  said  ASNE.  However  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Frank  S.  Hogan  In  a  dissent 
to  the  full  committee's  views,  said  he  fa- 
vored  legislation  and  greater  use  of  court 
contempt  powers  "for  those  cases  where  re- 
liance on  self-restraint  proves  futile. 

Unlike  the  Reardon  Report  and  its  sub- 
mission before  the  ABA  early  next  year,  the 
Medina  report  wiil  not  be  submitted  to  the 
full  New  York  Bar  Association 

Durine  1967,  there  was  some  spoken  dis- 
sent among  the  judiciary.  In  May  at^Detro  t 
Judge  George  Edw.-vrds  of  the  US^  Sixth 
Cou?t  of  Appeals  called  the  P^°P°^f  ^^J^ 
restrictions  "a  dangerous  scheme.  At  about 
the  same  time,  Milwaukee  Family  Court 
Judge  Robert  W,  Hansen,  who  becomes  chief 
of  the  Wisconsin  state  Supreme  Court  next 
January,  said  the  Reardon  proposals  vio- 
late the  constitutional  guarantee  of  a  pub- 
lic trial" 

Judge  Hansen,  who  has  permitted  cameras 
and  television  In  his  court  for  the  past  s U 
years  (except  where  Participants  object ^sald 
Le  current  debate  "overlooks  a  third  dlmeii- 
slon  the  right  of  the  public  to  know  what  .8 
going  on."  He  said  "in  20th  century  .-Vrnerl^ 
?he  camera  Is  as  important  as  the  typewriter 
In  news  dissemination."  »  „  vr(ri,x-P^T 

Hansen's  remarks  were  made  at  a  Midwest 
RefionaT  meeting  of  the  Radio-Television 
News  Directors  Association  In  Chicago  and 
his  comments  regarding  P^°'°^^P''J  '"^ ^^l 
courtroom  received  support  ^'■°"^^Jr  .^i  °:' 
trict  Judge  James  B.  Parsons  who  said  .t  was 
onw  a  riatter  of  time  before  TV  cameras 
Ske  thT^  reappearance  in  the  courtroom^ 
Judge  Parsons  said  "the  law  needs  the  mass 
meX  more  than  the  mass  media  needs  the 
^urts,"  primarily  to  improve  public  con- 
fidence m  the  judicial  system. 

Judge  Parsons  predicted  that  Judicial  re- 
form will  include  adapting  courtrooms  to  ac- 
coiSn^ate  unobtrusive  TV  or  radio  cover^e. 
He  swsted  that  video  tape  recording  might 
?ne  S-  be  apart  of  the  official  reporting  of 
trials,  providing  something  presently  lacking 
in  the  written  record:  the  demeanor  of  wit- 
nesses and  other  visual  factors  vital  to 
proper  Judicial  review. 

"^  in  a  related  Canon  S-S  matter.  Circuit  Court 
Jud2e  Edwin  M.  'Wllkle  of  Madison,  'W  s 
refusedTpermlt  WHA-T%',  a  noncommercla 
ItaUon  to  televise  the  trial  of  a  taxpayers 
c^  seekmg  to  stop  the  city  of  Madison  from 
c^r^vlng  out  a  contract  with  the  Frank  Lloyd 
Wrieht  Foundation  to  design  a  community 
«nter  "With  reluctance,'  Judge  Wllkle  ruled 
?hat  the  1965  Supreme  Court  ruling  in  the 
Sll  e  sol  Estes  ckse  blocked  television  cov- 
era«e  He  said  that  his  view,  could  he  exercise 
mf  own  discretion,  would  P^^nnlt  coverage 
but  he  is  obliged  under  law  to  deny.  He  added 
"It  does  not  seem  reasonable  that  we  blind 
ourselves"  to  scientific  and  technological  ad- 
vances and  to  "social  responsibilities. 

Another  trial  coverage  problem  popped  up 
in  Wisconsin  in  mid-year  when  Circuit  Court 
Judge  William  Gramllng  of  Waukesha,  denied 
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the  request  of  a  prisoner  to  be  interviewed  in 
Jail.  A  lower  court  had  earlier  approved  of 
the  request  by  prisoner  Robert  D.  Kramer, 
accused  of  killing  two  women,  to  be  inter- 
viewed by  reporter  William  B.  Hale  Jr.  of  the 
Milwaukee   Journal 

Hale's  attorney  said  In  a  brief:  "The 
prisoner  here  has  not  been  convicted  of  any 
crime,  and  of  course  Is  presumed  Innocent. 
If  he  had  been  able  to  raise  the  money  for 
ball  he  would  presently  be  free  to  talk  to 
whomever  he  chooses,  and  to  prepare  his 
defense  as  he  chooses." 

In  rejecting  the  plea.  Judge  Gramling  said 
the  sheriff  Is  In  charge  of  the  county  Jail 
and  has  the  duty  to  regulate  the  conduct  of 
Its  inmates  "Freedom  of  speech  is  not  an 
Issue  In  this  case.  The  sheriff.  In  the  proper 
conduct  of  his  jail,  must  allow  Robert 
Kramer  full  opportunity  to  see  counsel  and 
anyone  else  who  may  be  helpful  in  bis  legal 
defense.  This  record  shows  nothing  as  to 
how  a  conference  between  Hale  and  Kramer 
can  be  helpful  to  Kramer's  legal  defense." 

The  developing  "cool"  In  recent  years  be- 
tween journalism  and  the  legal  profession 
continues  to  sink  Into  a  deeper  freeze.  More 
and  more,  many  members  of  the  bench  and 
bar  seem  to  encourage  codification  of  their 
suspicions  about  trial  coverage.  The  outlook, 
in  view  of  no  significant  signs  to  the  con- 
trary, seems  to  Indicate  increasingly  restric- 
tive measures  hampering  the  efforts  of  a  free 
press,  strengthening  the  secretive  aspects  of 
public  authorities  from  the  policeman  to  the 
lawyer  to  the  judge,  and  threatening  the 
role  of  journalism  as  a  check  against  Im- 
proper activity  by  public  authority.  Carried 
to  its  apparent  end,  the  growing  restrictions 
promise  to  inhibit  news  coverage  and  the 
losers  can  only  be  the  public  good  of  our 
society  and  the  private  protection  of  its 
members. 

PART  m.  IN  THE  STATES 

Freedom  of  the  press  suffered  more  losses 
than  gains  in  the  last  year  under  the  con- 
tinued aggression  by  organized  lawyers  and 
Judges.  In  spite  of  several  major  develop- 
ments favoring  the  people's  right  to  know 

Most  noteworthy  since  Sigma  Delta  Chi's 
last  FOI  report  was  the  issuance  In  Decem- 
ber 1966,  of  the  report  of  the  .American  Bar 
Association  committee  on  fair  trial  and  free 
press.  The  bar's  proposals  have  become 
known  as  the  Reardon  Report  after  the  com- 
mittee's chairman.  Justice  Paul  C.  Reardon 
of  Massachusetts. 

Although  the  original  report  has  been 
amended  under  pressure  of  press  protests 
and  although  It  Is  not  scheduled  for  final 
consideration  by  the  bar's  House  of  Dele- 
gates until  February,  the  ABA  already  is 
realizing  its  aspirations  to  dictate  a  national 
policy  for  suppression  of  news  pertaining  to 
crime,  criminals,  law  enforcement  and  the 
courts. 

Among  the  early  and  continuing  results 
of  the  very  Issuance  of  the  Report  were 
moves  by  an  Increa.sing  number  of  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and  local  police  toward 
secrecy. 

Other  results  were  the  intimidation  of  seg- 
ments of  the  nation's  news  media  and  some 
elements  of  the  police,  because  of  their  fear 
of  consequences  and  confusion  or  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  legal  effectiveness  of  the 
Report. 

T'.iere  were  offsetting  dividends  In  many 
areas  on  behalf  of  the  public,  but  these  were 
not  sufficient  to  overcome  the  damage  already 
done  to  the  country's  need  for  a  fully  in- 
formed public. 

These  dividends  included: 

Issuance  of  a  strong  argument  In  behalf  of 
freedom  of  Information  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  committee 
on  free  press  and  fair  trial. 

Enactment  In  more  states  of  open  meet- 
ings and  open  records  laws  and  improvement 
of  laws  In  other  states. 

A  California  appeals  court  ruling  against 


an  Injunction  that  would  have  blacked  out 
crime  news,  even  including  news  about  crimes 
not  yet  committed. 

An  Indiana  federal  cotirt  ruling  that  news- 
men and  photographers  cannot  be  prevented 
from  performing  their  duties  in  public  places 
and  thoroughfares. 

A  Colorado  federal  court  ruling,  denying  a 
new  trial  in  a  murder  case,  that  widespread 
pre-trial  coverage  does  not  automatically 
prejudice  the  fairness  of  a  defendant's  trial. 

A  successful  suit  to  temper  the  stringent 
rules  invoked  by  the  Peoria,  Illinois,  trial 
judge  m  the  case  of  Richard  Speck. 

Effective  speeches  and  public  appearances 
by  Sigma  Delta  Chi  members  and  other  news 
media  representatives  in  opposition  to  the 
trend  for  ABA  news  dictatorship  and  In  be- 
half of  free  access  to  news. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  was  represented  at  the 
Honolulu  meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation by  Past  President  Theodore  F.  Koop. 
With  representatives  of  other  news  media 
organizations  he  voiced  objections  to  pro- 
visions of  the  Reardon  Report.  His  appearance 
was  a  continuation  of  his  long  activity  In 
behalf  of  freedom  of  Information. 

In  addition  to  objectives  and  protests  by 
news  media  organizations  and  leading  press 
representatives,  the  Reardon  Report  also  drew 
considerable  criticism  from  highly  respected 
members  of  the  bar  and  the  bench. 

These  Included  Judge  George  C.  Edwards 
Jr..  member  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit,  covering  Ken- 
tucky, Michigan.  Ohio  and  Tennessee.  Judge 
Edwards  termed  the  Report's  proposals  "the 
most  dangerous  threat  to  the  American  Ideal 
of  free  speech  and  free  press  since  the  days  of 
Joe  McCarthy." 

Even  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Tom 
Clark  who  wrote  the  opinion  In  the  Dr.  Sam 
Sheppard  reversal  said  the  bar's  proposals 
are  "uncalled  for  at  this  time,"  and  said  that 
he  did  not  foresee  "in  the  near  future"  any 
decision  by  the  high  court  that  would  change 
current  press  coverage  of  trials. 

The  principal  point  In  the  Reardon  pro- 
posals was  to  have  Judges  enforce  Ihe  bar 
association's  rules  by  having  them  adopted  as 
court  rules,  and  enforced  by  limited  use  of 
contempt  powers. 

The  proposals  would  tighten  the  ABA 
canons  to  forbid  between  the  time  of  arrests 
and  the  completion  of  trials  any  statements 
or  comments  by  prosecutors  and  defense 
lawyers  that  potentially  might  be  prejudicial. 

The  Report  advocated  severe  restrictions  on 
types  of  Information  that  could  be  released 
by  police  and  law  enforcement  agencies.  Spe- 
cifically, the  Report  would  suppress: 

The  prior  criminal  record,  or  statements  as 
to  the  character  or  reputation  of  an  accused 
person. 

The  existence  or  contents  of  any  confes- 
sion, admission  or  statement  given  by  the 
defendant,  or  his  refusal  to  make  a  state- 
ment. 

Performance  or  results  of  tests,  or  the  re- 
fusal of  an  accused  to  take  such  a  test. 

The  identity,  testimony  or  credibility  of 
prospective  witnesses. 

Possibility  of  a  plea  of  guilty  to  the  offense 
charged  or  to  a  lesser  offense. 

Other  statements  relating  to  the  merits  of 
the  case,  or  the  evidence  in  the  case,  except 
that  It  would  be  permissible  to  release  certain 
specified  Information  Including  the  facts  and 
circumstances  of  arrest,  a  brief  description 
of  the  offense  charged,  and  a  factual  state- 
ment describing  evidence  at  the  time  it  is 
seized  by  authorities. 

In  addition,  the  posing  of  persona  In  cus- 
tody for  photographing  or  televising,  and 
interviews  for  publication  of  a  person  In 
custody  unless  that  person  requested  In  writ- 
ing to  be  interviewed  would  be  prohibited. 

Another  salvo  in  favor  of  secrecy  was 
sounded  in  the  New  York  City  Bar  Asso- 
ciation committee  report  on  coverage  of 
crime   news.  This  is  known  as  the  Medina 


Report  after  the  committee  chairman.  U  S, 
Circuit  Court  Judge  Harold  R.  Medina.  Al- 
though its  proposals  were  less  restrictive 
than  Reardon,  and  it  rejected  as  unconsti- 
tutional the  Reardon  proposal  to  control  po- 
lice policies,  the  Medina  Report  was  criticized 
by  Sigma  Delta  Chi  as  "unduly  restrictive." 

"The  strict  application  of  the  secrecy  rules 
suggested  would  be  a  barrier  to  any  outside 
Investigation  of  police,  the  prosecution  or 
the  courts."  the  official  SDX  statement  said. 

On  behalf  of  the  public  and  the  press,  tlie 
A.N.P.A.  report  declared: 

"The  people's  right  to  a  free  press  which 
Inherently  embodies  the  right  of  the  people 
to  know  Is  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
rights,  and  neither  the  press  nor  the  bar  has 
the  right  to  sit  down  and  bargain  it  away." 

Other  major  conclusions  of  this  report 
were: 

There  is  no  real  conflict  between  the  First 
Amendment  guaranteeing  a  free  press  and 
the  Sixth  Amendment  which  guarantees  a 
speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial 
Jury. 

The  presumption  of  some  members  of  the 
Bar  that  pretrial  news  Is  Intrinsically  prej- 
udicial Is  based  on  conjecture  and  not  on 
fact. 

To  fulfill  Us  function,  a  free  press  requires 
not  only  freedom  to  print  without  prior  re- 
straint but  also  free  and  uninhibited  access 
to  Information. 

There  are  grave  Inherent  dangers  to  the 
public  In  the  restriction  or  censorship  at 
the  source  of  news,  among  them  secret  ar- 
rest and  ultimately  secret  trial. 

The  press  is  a  positive  influence  in  assur- 
ing fair  trial. 

The  press  has  a  responsibility  to  allay  pub- 
lic fears  and  dispel  rumors  by  the  disclosure 
of  fact. 

No  rare  or  isolated  case  should  serve  as 
cause  for  censorship  and  violation  of  consti- 
tutional guarantees. 

Rules  of  court  and  other  orders  which  re- 
strict the  release  of  information  by  law  en- 
forcement officers  are  an  unwarranted 
Judicial  invasion  of  the  executive  branch  of 
government. 

There  can  be  no  codes  or  covenants 
which  compromise  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution. 

Reports  by  the  three  committees  and  the 
ensuing  debate  and  dialogue  caused  in- 
creased FOI  activity  by  SDX  chapters  and 
other  news  media  organizations.  These  in- 
cluded activities  before  state  lawmakers. 

Largely  because  of  the  efforts  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  locally  as  well  as  nationally,  open 
meetings  laws  were  obtained  or  Improved  in 
eight  states.  Included  were  those  enacted  in 
Iowa,  New  Hampshire,  Texas  and  Nebraska. 
Improvements  were  made  In  the  existing 
laws  in  Arkansas,  California,  Connecticut 
and  Illinois. 

Open  records  laws  were  enacted  In  Iowa 
and  Arkansas,  and  Alaska  and  New  Mexico 
joined  the  13  other  states  with  laws  permit- 
ting newsmen  to  withhold  names  of  news 
sources. 

Probably  the  most  Important  among  the 
favorable  court  rulings  was  that  in  Califor- 
nia defeating  efforts  by  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  to  establish  the  Reardon 
principle  for  prior  restraint  of  release  of  In- 
formation abotit  crimes,  criminals  and  law 
enforcement. 

The  ruling  came  on  an  appeal  by  Los  An- 
geles County  officials  after  a  Superior  Court 
Judge  had  granted  the  A.C.L.U.  request  for  a 
blanket  Injunction.  The  Injunction  would 
have  muzzled  all  public  officials,  employees, 
police,  attorneys  and  others  by  forbidding 
them  to  release  Information  in  connection 
with  crimes,  including  those  not  yet  com- 
mitted. 

News  media  attorneys  Joined  the  defense, 
arguing  that  th.e  Injunction  was  a  violation 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  press  provisions  of 
the  Constitution. 
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Although  it  failed  to  rule  on  the  constitu- 
tional issue,  the  appeals  court  declared  that 
the  lower  Judge  had  exceeded  his  Jurisdic- 
tion, and  declared  that  if  there  were  to  be 
any  restrictions  there  could  be  no  blanket 
rule  and  that  each  case  would  have  to  be 
handled  on  a  case-by-case  basis  on  Its  own 
merits. 

The  A.C.L.U.  announced  that  it  would 
carry  the  ruling  to  higher  courts. 

In  the  Indiana  federal  court  ruling,  an 
imjKirtant  principle  of  press  freedom  was  es- 
tablished for  the  first  time.  It  was  that  a 
newspaper  is  denied  Its  constitutional  right 
to  freedom  of  the  press  when  Its  reporters 
and  photographers  are  prevented  from  taking 
pictures  In  public  places  and  In  the  public 
thoroughfares. 

There  had  been  an  earlier  similar  action  in 
Dayton,  Ohio,  where  a  reporter  was  arrested 
at  the  scene  of  a  fire,  but  that  was  dismissed 
after  the  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
ruled  that  a  cause  of  action  was  present. 

The  landmark  Indiana  ruling  was  In  a  suit 
brought  by  publishers  of  the  Winchester 
h'ews  and  Journal-Herald  and  the  Union  City 
Times-Gazette,  on  behalf  of  reporter  Jacque- 
line Gustln. 

The  sheriff  of  Randolph  County  had  at- 
tempted to  prevent  Miss  Gustin's  taking 
newspictures  at  the  scene  of  an  auto  accident 
in  which  two  persons  died.  The  sheriff  had 
previously  objected  to  picture  taking  where 
fatalities  occurred,  declaring  that  he  was 
protecting  the  sensibilities  of  relatives. 

The  court  found  that  as  a  matter  of  law 
the  sheriff  had  subjected  both  the  publish- 
ing firm  and  the  reporter  to  a  deprivation  of 
their  First  Amendment  rights.  It  further  de- 
clared that  the  press  has  "a  constitutional 
right  to  have  access  to  and  to  make  use  of 
the  public  streets,  roads  and  highways  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  and  recording  In  wTlt- 
ing  or  photographically  the  events  which  oc- 
cur thereon." 

The  court  added  that  the  newspaper  had 
a  constitutional  right  "not  to  be  interfered 
with,  so  long  as  (it)  does  not  re.Tsonably 
obstruct  or  interfere  with  official  investiga- 
tions of  physical  evidence  or  gain  access  to 
any  place  from  which  the  general  public  is 
prohibited   for   essential   safety   purposes." 

In  Florida,  a  news  photographer's  suit 
against  the  police  was  settled  by  a  ipula- 
tion  which  could  be  used  as  a  model  In  set- 
ting up  standards  for  cooperation  between 
law  enforcement  and  news  media,  with  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  each  spelled 
out  and  respected  by  both. 

The  stipulation  was  on  the  principle  that 
judgment  of  news  should  be  made  by  news- 
men and  not  by  police. 

The  photographer's  suit  against  three  po- 
licemen charged  that  while  he  was  covering 
a  robbery-murder  for  the  Miami  Herald  he 
was  maliciously  assaulted,  handcuffed  and 
Jailed. 

After  opposing  sides  in  the  suit  agreed. 
the  Miami  Circuit  Court  approved  the  set- 
tlement. The  stipulation  said  in  part: 

"The  press  and  press  photographers  have 
the  constitutional  right  to  make  photographs 
of  such  events  and  happenings  as  the  press 
decides  are  newsworthy.  The  police  authori- 
ties have  no  right  to  censor  the  publication 
of  news  or  photographs.  .  .  .  The  police  have 
no  right  to  confiscate  or  demand  the  sur- 
render of  any  equipment  or  film  of  a  bona- 
flde  news  medium  representative.  .  .  . 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  police  have  the 
responsibility  to  Investigate  crimes  and  to 
preserve  the  scene  of  a  crime.  .  .  . 

"The  police  have  the  right  to  Impose  rea- 
sonable restrictions  with  respect  to  access 
to  the  Immediate  scene  of  a  crime  to  prevent 
destruction  of  evidence  or  to  preserve  the 
public  Interest.  .  .  . 

"Neither  police  nor  the  news  media  should 
Interfere  with  the  other  In  the  performance 
of  their  respective  duties  and  obliga- 
tions. .  .  ." 


Additionally  worthy  of  prominent  mention 
from  Florida  was  a  speech  to  a  meeting  of 
the  Trial  Lawyers  Section  of  the  Florida 
Bar  by  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Pctter 
Stewart,  in  which  he  declared  that  those 
who  seek  to  limit  freedom  of  the  press  to 
secure  the  right  of  a  fair  trial  "do  a  dis- 
service to  both  " 

"The  fact  is  that  constitutional  rights 
frequently  infringe  upon  each  other."  Jus- 
tice Stewart  said. 

He  said  voluntary  guidelines  for  trial  cov- 
erage would  be  a  "welcome  development," 
but  added  that  "if  the  pre^s  is  to  remain 
free  those  guidelines  must  always  be  volun- 
tary." 

"Freedom  of  the  press  Is  also  the  right 
of  the  people  to  know,"  he  said.  "Neither 
the  press  nor  the  bar  association  nor  the 
bench  has  a  right  to  bargain  away  the  peo- 
ple's right  to  know." 

In  Illinois,  the  Speck  case  provided  an  im- 
portant vehicle  for  debate  and  discussion  of 
police  responsibility  to  keep  the  public  in- 
formed, rights  of  the  press,  and  proper  con- 
duct of  a  trial. 

The  cold-blooded  murder  of  eight  nurses 
July  14.  1966.  was  instantly  Important  to 
the  entire  nation  already  aroused  by  in- 
creasing crime  and  a  seeming  tendency  of 
the  courts  to  use  every  technicality  to  be 
lenient  with  criminals.  Those  who  would 
keep  the  public  Ignorant  about  crime  and 
criminals  even  objected  to  police  release  of 
information  identifying  and  describing  Rich- 
ard Sijeck  as  a  prime  suspect  when  the  pub- 
lic was  being  asked  to  assist  In  the  search. 
Some  even  objected  to  release  of  a  photo  of 
the  suspect,  and  others  said  it  was  wrong 
for  the  press  to  publish  the  fact  that  the 
identifying  doctor  had  said  he  asked  the 
injured  man  if  he  was  Richard  Speck  and 
got  an  affirmative  reply. 

An  even  greater  hue  and  cry  was  raised 
when  Chicago  Police  Superintendent  O.  W. 
Wilson  declared  of  Speck  that  "this  Is  the 
man,"  and  his  investigators  revealed  that 
Speck  had  Inflicted  on  himself  wounds  In- 
tended to  take  his  own  life  and  that  Specks 
fingerprints  were  found  In  at  least  32  places 
at  the  scene  of  the  murders.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  all  of  this  Information  was  the 
truth,  the  would-be  censors  said  tliat  pub- 
lishing It  prejudiced  Speck's  right  to  a  fair 
trial. 

Paralleling  the  words  of  Cleveland  Press 
editor  Louis  Seltzer  about  the  murder  vic- 
tim In  the  Dr.  Sam  Sheppard  case  when  he 
said  "who  will  speak  for  Marilyn?,"  there 
were  few  of  the  critics  who  would  speak  in 
behalf  of  the  rights  of  the  eight  slain  girls. 

Discussing  the  Speck  furor.  Roger  Tatarlan. 
of  United  Press  International,  said  the  press 
certainly  is  not  without  a  valid  response  to 
the  criticism. 

"The  mission  of  the  press  is  simply  to  as- 
certain the  truth  In  any  given  situation." 
Tatarlan  said. 

After  Speck  was  charged  and  placed  in  the 
custody  of  the  Cook  County  sheriff,  the 
press  was  increasingly  hampered  by  regula- 
tions, rules,  restrictions,  and  guidelines. 
These  difficulties  continued  until,  during  and 
after  the  trial  In  which  Speck  was  found 
guilty  and  sentenced  to  death.  The  Cook 
County  sheriff  Invoked  a  news  blackout  con- 
cerning Speck  and  fired  the  jail  psychiatrist 
for  making  comments  about  oil  paintings 
done  In  the  jail  by  Speck. 

In  Peoria,  where  the  trial  was  conducted 
on  a  change  of  venue.  Circuit  Judge  Her- 
bert C.  Paschen  Invoked  a  set  of  tiltra-strlct 
press  rules  for  trial  coverage.  Paschen 's  rules 
brought  Immediate  protests  not  only  from 
news  media  representatives  directly  con- 
cerned, but  by  the  press  generally  and  by 
many  leading  representatives  of  the  bar  and 
bench. 

Sigma  Delta  Chl's  official  protest  for  the 
press  as  a  whole  declared  that  "the  restric- 
tions are  outrageous,  and  demonstrate  the 


extremes  to  which  a  court  can  go  In  an 
unbalanced  effort  to  protect  the  court  proc- 
esses" 

"Instead  of  creating  conditions  for  a  fair 
trial.  Judge  Paschen  is  laying  the  pattern 
for  star  chamber  proceedings."  the  8DX 
statement  said.  "The  whole  range  of  restric- 
tions is  Indicative  of  an  attitude  that  must 
be  discouraged." 

Judge  Harold  R  Medina  of  New  York, 
whose  committee  had  just  Issued  a  report  on 
press  and  trials,  declared  that  Judge  Paschen 
"ij  probably  overdoing  It"  in  restricting  press 
coverage. 

The  Chicago  Tnbiine  acted  on  behalf  of 
the  press  generally  and  took  its  protest  to 
the  Illinois  Suprenie  Court.  The  court  quickly 
ordered  Paschen  to  modify  his  restrictions 
and  declared  that  he  "must  allow  reporting 
of  events  and  happenings  that  occur  In  open 
court."  The  ruling  made  one  limitation,  hold- 
ing that  names  of  prospective  Jurors  were 
not  to  be  reported  until  either  excused  or 
sworn  as  jurymen  and  sequestered.  It  point- 
edly overruled  Paschen's  sealing  of  the  day- 
to-day  transcripts  and  directed  him  to  per- 
mit the  press  to  buy  copies  of  transcripts  at 
any  time  from  the  court  reporter. 

Discussing  the  ruling  editorially,  the  Trih- 
une  used  a  quotation  from  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  Sheppard  decision  which  said, 
"What  transpires  in  the  courtroom  is  public 
property."  Later  in  a  speech  to  a  regional 
SDX  nieetlng  In  Indianapolis,  the  Trihune 
managing  editor,  Clayton  Klrkpatrick,  de- 
clared that  editors  and  not  judges  should  be 
making  the  decisions  on  how  to  cover  crime 
and  court  news. 

"Neither  is  it  the  province  of  a  judge  to 
determine  which  newspapers  cover  which 
news  stories,"  Klrkpatrick  said  In  criticizing 
various  courts  for  arbitrarily  allotting  space 
to  limited  numbers  of  newsmen  during  trials. 

With  Speck  In  jail  and  the  lawyers  and 
Judges  brushing  up  on  all  of  the  technicali- 
ties common  to  court  maneuvering  in  a  cele- 
brated case  such  as  this,  the  press  can  ex- 
pect continued  harassment  and  restriction 
in  reporting  developments  until  Speck  fi- 
nally is  executed  or  other  disposition  is 
made  of  his  case. 

There  were  many  other  developments  con- 
cerning freedom  of  the  press  in  the  other 
49  states,  but  none  rivaled  the  interest  con- 
centrated in  that  of  Speck. 

Following  is  a  st,ite-by-state  summary: 

.4  la  bo  ma 
The  mayor  of  Hvintsville  announced  aban- 
donment of  a  long-time  police  policy  of  not 
revealing  names  of  arrested  Juveniles.  The 
mayor  gave  police  the  prerogative  to  de- 
cide which  names  were  to  be  released. 

Alaska 

A  new  privilege  law  was  enacted.  It  per- 
mits the  press  and  elected  public  officials  to 
withhold  Identity  of  sources  of  Information. 
Arizona 

A  libel  retraction  law  was  placed  on  the 
books.  It  provides  that  a  newspaper  which 
gives  equal  attention  to  a  retraction  of  an 
alleged  libel,  either  on  Its  own  volition  or  on 
demand,  within  20  days  of  publication,  can- 
not be  assessed  punitive  damages  unless 
malice  is  proved.  Actual  damages  may  be 
assessed.  Criminal  libel  laws  are  not  affected. 

In  Tucson,  which  saw  one  of  the  earlier 
Instances  of  a  judge's  prohibiting  public  offi- 
cials from  discussing  crime  news,  Superior 
Court  Judge  Richard  N.  Roylston  Issued  a 
set  of  rules  restricting  news  media  In  trial 
coverage  He  had  issued  the  news  blackout 
order  in  1965  in  the  murder  case  of  Charles 
H  Schmidt  Jr.,  and  then  issued  the  court 
coverage  rules  when  the  case  came  to  trial 
this  year.  After  his  adamant  trial  coverage 
orders.  Judge  Roylston  later  told  newsmen 
that  once  a  Jury  had  been  picked  and  seclud- 
ed he  saw  no  reason  why  both  prosecution 
and  defense  attomevs  could  not  talk  to  re- 
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porters.  After  all  of  Judge  Roylstons  efTorts, 
wlilch  he  said  were  to  guarantee  a  fair  trial 
for  Schmidt,  the  defendant  pleaded  guilty  to 
a  second  degree  murder  charge,  as  an  anti- 
climax during  the  trial.  Schmidt  preWousiy 
had  be«n  given  the  death  penalty  for  two 
other  murders. 

In  another  Tucson  case,  the  U.S.  District 
Court  struck  a  telling  blow  for  freedom  of 
the  press  in  denying  a  habeas  corpus  writ 
for  a  murderer  on  the  attorney's  claim  that 
pre-trial  news  and  trial  coverage  had  pre- 
vented a  fair  trial.  Declaring  that  the  trial 
Jury  was  fair  and  impartial,  the  court  de- 
clared, "No  one  wants  a  man  to  be  tried  for 
a  crime  on  evidence  other  than  that  pre- 
sented in  a  courtroom.  Yet  we  all  live  in  a 
world  Jammed  with  communications.  Any 
attempt  to  stop  all  reporting  of  the  crime  by 
the  press  in  advance  of  a  trial  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  free  speech,  free  press  pro- 
visions of  the  First  Amendment." 
Arkansas 

A  new  open  meetings  and  open  records 
law  was  enacted.  It  provides  that  all  meet- 
ings of  state,  county  and  municipal  bodies 
except  grand  Juries  shall  be  open.  Only  exec- 
utive sessions  permitted  are  those  dealing 
with  employment  or  disciplining  of  public 
officers  or  employees.  The  records  section  of 
the  law  provides  for  the  public  inspection 
and  copying  of  all  public  records  required  to 
be  kept,  except  Income  tax  returns,  medical 
records,  scholastic  records  and  adoption  rec- 
ords. There  had  been  no  previous  records 
law.  A  meetings  law.  p.\ssed  in  1953,  replaced 
by  the  new  one  had  been  amended  to  such  an 
extent  it  was  meaningless. 

In  spite  of  the  state's  privilege  law.  two  re- 
porters had  an  extended  run-in  with  a  Little 
Rock  Circuit  Court  Judge  who  cited  them  for 
contempt  and  sent  them  to  Jail  for  refusing 
to  reveal  sources  of  information.  The  re- 
porters are  Jack  Baker,  of  the  Arkansas  Ga- 
zette, and  Michael  Smith,  of  the  Pine  Bluff 
Commercial  The  Judge  ruled  that  because 
the  reporters  had  not  published  their  In- 
formation the  privilege  law  did  not  apply. 
After  a  legislator  identified  himself  as  the 
source  of  their  Information  of  a  reported 
attempt  to  bribe  a  legislator,  the  reporters 
met  In  secret  with  the  Judge,  the  foreman 
of  the  grand  Jury  and  the  prosecutor.  The 
Judge  later  said  the  reporters  had  answered 
the  questions  put  to  them  originally.  In  the 
meantime  the  Arkansas  Supreme  Court  had 
ordered  the  reporters  released  from  Jail  on 
baU. 

In  an  unusual  case.  Publisher  Gene  'Wlrges 
who  had  lost  ownership  of  his  weekly  news- 
paper, the  Morrllton  Democrat,  In  a  six-year 
libel  fight  with  county  officials,  finally  was 
cleared  by  the  state  Supreme  Court.  The 
suit  originally  Involved  the  Identity  of  the 
author  of  a  column  published  by  Wlrges. 
California 

In  addition  to  the  A.C.L.'D.  Injunction  case, 
the  year  was  an  active  one,  netting  gains 
and  losses  for  freedom  of  information. 

News  media  proponents  were  successful  In 
extending  the  state's  effective  and  popular 
open  meeting  law  to  cover  state  agencies  as 
well  as  local. 

Equally  strenuous  efforts  to  modernize  the 
state's  ancient  public  records  bill  failed  to 
gain  passage  of  a  measure  patterned  after 
the  new  national  law. 

Six  of  the  state's  eight  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
chapters  were  among  early  sponsors  of  the 
California  Freedom  of  Information  Commit- 
tee, representing  the  state's  working  press, 
organized  with  the  blessing  of  the  national 
SDX  Board  of  Directors.  Northern  California 
(San  Francisco)  and  Central  California 
(Sacramento)  Chapters  were  especially  ac- 
tive on  the  POI  front  In  their  areas,  going 
to  bat  on  each  Instance  of  press  Interference 
or  restriction. 

With  the  help  of  Congressman  John  E. 
Moss,  the  Northern  California  Chapter  broke 


a  news  blackout  concerning  thefts  from  the 
San  Francisco  mint. 

An  outstanding  accomplishment  by  the 
Central  California  Chapter  was  thwarting 
coverup  of  records  of  state  assemblymen's  ex- 
penses. The  chapter  also  won  a  tiff  with  the 
Air  Force  and  recovered  seized  TV  film  taken 
of  an  experimental  plane. 

A  case  that  attracted  wide  attention  was 
the  contempt  charge  against  Clay  Miller, 
chief  photographer  of  the  Santa  Ana  Regis- 
ter and  president  of  the  Orange  County 
Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  The  Judge  cited 
Miller  for  taking  news  pictures  In  a  make- 
shift courtroom  during  a  vote  recount.  In 
violation  of  the  State  Judicial  Council  rule 
banning  courtroom  photography.  After  trial, 
another  Judge  dismissed  the  charge  because 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  evidence,  fall- 
ing to  rule  on  the  constitutional  Issues  raised 
by  Miller's  attorneys. 

Under  similar  circumstances,  with  court 
convened  In  the  Los  Angeles  Music  Center 
garage,  a  Los  Angeles  Times  cameraman  shot 
a  number  of  news  pictures  of  Jury  and  prin- 
cipals m  a  depth  damage  suit  against  the 
city.  There  was  no  official  notice  of  the 
photographer's  presence  although  he  con- 
tinued to  shoot.  (The  city  won  the  case.) 

In  Sacramento,  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  obtained  an  Injunction  against  Illegal 
secret  meetings  of  county  supervisors. 

Courts  in  Santa  Monica  and  Stockton  re- 
quested newspapers  not  to  cover  trials  on  the 
basis  that  such  coverage  would  prejudice 
later  trials  of  others  In  the  same  cases.  The 
newspapers  unanimously  refused  to  agree  to 
any  blackout. 

In  an  Indlo  murder  trial  the  Judge  barred 
the  press  from  day-to-day  access  to  the  court 
transcript,  and  ordered  opposing  attorneys 
to  make  no  statements  or  comments  to  the 
press  during  the  trial. 

Television  crews  were  harassed  and  films 
seized  repeatedly  by  lawmen  and  the  military 
In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  during  civil 
disturbances  and  at  anti-war  demonstrations 
near  scenes  of  Navy  and  military  activity. 

After  a  movie  crew  leased  Alcatraz  Island, 
a  TV  news  crew  was  barred.  Another  TV  crew 
was  ousted  from  a  Marin  County  hospital 
hearing  although  the  sheriff  said  the  hearing 
was  "open"  otherwise. 

In  late  summer  another  landmark  court 
case  was  shaping  up  with  a  Judge  restraining 
attorneys  from  commenting  to  the  press  In 
connection  with  charges  against  a  Los  An- 
geles deputy  district  attorney  accused  of 
murder  In  the  slaying  of  his  wife  and  her 
male  companion. 

Colorado 

Although  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to 
obtain  an  of>en  records  law,  the  bill  was 
stalled  In  the  state  House  of  Representatives. 
There  still  was  hope  for  the  legislation  after 
Interim  study  was  ordered.  Supporters  antici- 
pate success  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature. The  state  already  has  an  open  meet- 
ings law. 

A  freedom  of  Information  advancement 
was  the  Colorado  Supreme  Court  decision 
striking  from  the  books  an  1885  statute 
which  provided  for  closing  court  records  In 
pending  cases.  A  Judge  had  used  that  statute 
to  keep  the  Longmont  Times-Call  from  ex- 
amining records  concerning  a  school  board 
election  suit.  The  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
"to  refuse  permission  to  examine  the  plead- 
ings and  other  papers  on  file  would  be  an 
abuse  of  discretion." 

An  other  advancement  was  the  ruling  by 
a  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  In  Denver  deny- 
ing a  new  trial  In  a  murder  case.  The  Judge 
rejected  the  defense  attorney's  claim  that  It 
must  be  presumed  a  defendant  cannot  re- 
ceive a  fair  trial  If  his  case  has  received 
widespread  publicity.  The  Judge  said,  "the 
prejudicial  sting  of  pre-trial  publicity  was 
greatly  softened  by  the  passage  of  time."  The 
Judge  compared  the  murderer's  case  with  the 


Supreme  Court  ruling  on  the  Dr.  Sam  Shep- 
pard  conviction,  declaring  that  "the  distinc- 
tions include  the  lack  of  vlndlctlveness  of 
the  publicity  and  the  relative  orderliness  ol 
the  trial  proceedings." 

Later  in  Denver,  a  new  trial  was  ordered 
for  two  robbers  by  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  because  the  trial  Judge  had  failed 
to  poll  Jurors  who  convicted  them  to  see  If 
any  had  read  a  news  story  about  the  trial. 
The  story.  In  the  Rocky  Mountains  Neics, 
concerned  a  bench-attorney  conference  in  the 
absence  of  the  Jury  In  which  the  Judge  barred 
certain  testimony.  The  appeals  court  said  a 
responsible  press  will  heed  a  request  from  a 
trial  Judge  to  withhold  publication  of  prej- 
udicial news  until  after  the  verdict. 
Connecticut 

A  stringent.  Improved  open  meetings  law 
was  enacted.  It  requires  all  state  and  local 
boards,  commissions,  agencies,  committees 
and  other  governmental  units  to  file  sched- 
ules of  all  meetings  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  In  the  case  of  local  bodies,  with 
town  or  city  clerks.  No  meetings  are  per- 
mitted until  30  days  after  the  schedule  is 
filed,  except  for  provisions  for  24-hour  no- 
tice on  special  meetings,  and  certain  emer- 
gency meetings.  The  law  requires  that  a 
majority  of  officials  present  must  speclflcally 
vote  to  exclude  the  public  If  an  executive 
session  is  held. 

Another  bill  before  the  Legislature  would 
permit  radio  and  TV  equipment  to  be  used 
in  all  public  meetings. 

District  0/  Columbia 

Although  the  national  public  records  law 
became  effective  July  4,  it  does  not  apply 
to  District  government  departments  and 
officials.  The  Washington  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
chapter  POI  committee  recommended  that 
the  chapter  campaign  for  open  records  pro- 
visions In  the  District. 

Florida 

An  open  meetings  law  cleared  the  state 
Senate  but  was  sidetracked  to  a  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  press  found  strict  rules  on  coverage 
of  the  Sarasota  murder  trial  of  Dr.  Carl 
Coppollno  not  too  difficult.  After  Coppolino 
was  cleared  earlier  on  another  murder  charge 
by  a  New  Jersey  Jury,  the  Florida  Judge 
muzzled  lawyers,  witnesses  and  others  out- 
side the  courtroom,  banned  photographic 
broadcasting  and  artists'  equipment  from 
the  courtroom  and  forbade  use  of  any  In- 
formation not  Introduced  In  the  court,  Cop- 
pollno was  found  guilty  in  this  case. 

The  Issues  were  not  so  clear  In  a  prostitu- 
tion case  tried  in  Orlando.  One  Judge  dis- 
qualified himself  on  grounds  that  the  press 
continued  to  publish  evidence  ruled  as  In- 
admissible. In  his  order  on  coverage,  the 
second  Judge  prohibited  printing  of  any 
background  or  Information  concerning  the 
case  which  was  not  to  be  presented  to  the 
Jury.  Photographers  were  barred  from  the 
courthouse  and  the  annex — not  Just  the 
courtroom.  Newsmen  were  relegated  to  the 
spectators'  section  from  their  usual  seats  up 
front.  The  Judge  said  he  based  his  order  on 
the  ruling  in  the  Dr.  Sam  Sheppard  case. 

A  written  proposal  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Florida  Constitution  Committee  to  pro- 
vide for  protection  of  reporters  who  refuse 
to  disclose  news  sources.  It  Is  hoped  that 
this  and  other  proposed  constitution  re- 
visions win  be  enacted  within  the  next  three 
years. 

Georgia 

Governor  Lester  G.  Maddox  caused  the 
principal  ripples  in  an  otherwise  tranquil 
state  when  he  announced  that  he  was  ap- 
pointing several  press  representatives  to  a 
"special  committee  to  attack  the  governor." 

Idaho 
Although  no  legislative  or  court  matters 
were  pending,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  members  were 
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working  with  local  governmental  representa- 
rivesTn  efforts  to  convert  them  to  the  prtn- 
aole  of  open  meetings  and  to  give  them  a 
better  understanding  of  "the  peoples  right 

to  know." 

Illinois 

nnder  the  newlv  amended  open  meetings 
law  public  access  is  provided  for  all  sessions 
of  all  official  bodies  from  the  state  down^ 
«cept  for  specified  exceptions.  Only  the 
Rta-e  legislature  is  exempt.  Advance  notice  of 
'i^eettngs  also  now  Is  required.  Under  the  old 
uw  applying  w  fewer  agencies,  secret  ses- 
Mons  cou  d  be  held  for  discussion  and  de- 
U^ratlon  if  final  action  were  Uken  In  public 

"a"pTss  privilege  measure  permitting  re- 
porters to  protect  news  sources  failed  to  pass 
L  did  another  measure  prohibiting  restric- 
Uons  on  the  rights  of  public  employees  to 
make  critical  comments  about  officials  or 
other  public  employees.  i,„„„rf 

^fter  news  photographers  were  barred 
from  inquests,  the  state's  attorney  Iri  Chl- 
eC  modified  his  rules  to  restrict  taking  of 
plfttires   only   when   accused    persons    were 

^'iT "updating  the  state  lobbying  law  the 
Senate  voted  to  remove  application  of  the 
measure  to  news  media  representatives^ 
under  original  provisions  of  the  measure 
newsmen  would  have  had  to  register  as 
lobbyists  and  file  reports  on  compensation 
received. 

The  Chicago  movie  censorship  board  was 
enjoined  on  constitutional  grounds  by  the 
n  s  District  court  from  interfering  with  the 
showing  of  the  film,  "Ulysses."  based  on  the 
James  Jovce  novel.  The  court  noted  that  the 
film  had  passed  the  Supreme  Court  obscenity 
test  and  that  book  long  ago  had  been  ruled 
as  not  obscene. 

A  Judge  In  Morris  called  newsmen  to  the 
bench   during   arguments   on   pre-trial    mo- 
tions   and    said,    "I    am    going    to    request; 
no   I  am  making  this  an  order.  The  writing 
and   characterization    of    any    testimony    or 
evidence  presented  prior  to  the  jury  trial  is 
prohibited."  To  which  an  editorial  in  Editor 
i-  Publisher  said.  "There  Is  nothing  In  law, 
or  in  the  interpretation  of  it  by  the  Supreme 
Court   or  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  grants   authority   to   a   Judge 
to  dictate  what  may  or  may  not  be  published 
in  newspapers  or  other  media  about  a  crim- 
inal case.  To  the  contrary,  the  Constitution 
forbids    abridgment   of   press   freedom    and 
Supreme    Court    decisions    have    proscribed 
censorship  or  prior  restraint  on  publication." 
Routine  roundup  stories  In  two  Chicago 
newspapers  were  cited  by  a  defense  attorney 
in  a  successful  bid  for  a  mistrial  In  the  U.S. 
District  Court  case  of  an  alleged  hoodlum 
perjurer.  The  defendant  was  listed  In  the 
stories  with  four  other  alleged  hoodlums  up 
for  trials  at  the  same  time.  The  Judge  had 
previously  denied  a  motion  by  the  attorney 
to  require  reporters  to  move  from  their  usual 
seats  at  the  press  table  to  the  spectator  area. 
In  a  state  case  the  appeals  court  reversed 
a  conviction  because  the  Judge  had  failed  to 
ask  Jurors  If  they  had  read  a  story  In  the 
Decatur    Herald    summarizing    the    criminal 
record   of   the    defendant. 


medium  with  far  less  responsibility  than  any 
newspaper  or  radio-TV  station  In  the  coun- 
try." The  editorial  added  that  the  American 
Bar  Association's  proposed  cure  in  shutting 
off  pre-trial  InformaUon  "can  be  worse  than 
the  disease,"  as  was  shown  in  this  case. 

The  circuit  judge  at  Knox,  Stark  County, 
ordered  news  photographers  not  to  take  pic- 
tures of  an  accused  bank  robber  as  the  sus- 
pect was  brought  across  the  street  from  the 
jail  to  the  courthouse.  The  judge  also  or- 
dered reporters  not  to  Include  in  their  stories 
any  material  other  than  testimony  presented 
at  the  trial.  The  Judge  said  his  future  policy 
would  be  to  hold  pre-trial  news  conferences 
to  tell  reporters  what  they  would  be  per- 
mitted to  report. 

Iowa 


Iridiana 
A  change  of  venue  for  a  South  Bend  police- 
man charged  with  murder  provided  a  unique 
press  trial  turn.  The  Judge  said  rumor  and 
gossip  surrounding  the  case  created  a  poi- 
sonous atmosphere  ann  said  a  fair  trial  would 
be  more  easily  possible  in  another  city  50 
miles  awav.  He  absolved  the  press,  police  and 
prosecutor  for  any  responsibility.  All  had 
been  extremely  cautious  during  the  pre-trial 
period  In  an  editorial,  the  Couth  Bend  Trib- 
une said,  "when  Ugltimate  and  accurate 
sources  of  information  are  shut  off,  the  il- 
legitimate sources  take  over.  The  backfense. 
the  telephone,  the  plant  washup  room  and 
the  cocktail  party  become  an  Informal  news 


Action  by  the  legislature  put  Iowa  in  the 
list  of  states  with  open  records  and  open 
meetings  laws.  Neariy  half  of  the  sUte's  sen- 
ators were  listed  as  authors  of  the  bills. 

The  open  meetings  law  provides  for  exec- 
utive sessions  only  on  two-thirds  vote  of 
agencv  members  present,  on  personnel  mat- 
ters proposed  real  estate  purchase,  or  "for 
some  other  excepUonal  reason  so  compelling 
as  to  override  the  genera!  public  policy." 

The  open  records  law  permits  examination 
and  copvlng  with  refusal  by  officials  punish- 
able by  a  fine  of  up  to  $100.  but  exempts  hos- 
pital "records,  police  Investigation  reports 
and  "work  product"  records  of  attorneys. 
Kansas 
Two  bills  which  would  have  prevented 
newsmen  from  entering  the  scenes  of  crimes 
and  of  major  disasters  until  they  had  re- 
ceived written  permission  from  a  chief  law 
enforcement  officer  were  killed  in  the  Legis- 

Istxirs 

A  proposal  to  permit  publication  of  names 
of  persons  receiving  welfare  assistance  was 
advocated  bv  the  Kansas  Press  Association. 
Typical  of  "police  secrecy  resulting  from  the 
Reardon  proposals  was  an  order  by  the 
county  attorney  at  Junction  City  closing 
police" files  to  the  press. 

Kentucky 
The  state's  press-bar  committee,  organized 
under  chairmanship  of  Norman  E.  Isaacs, 
LouisvUle  editor,  to  draw  up  proposed  guide- 
lines for  criminal  news  reporting,  was  ex- 
panded to  include  police  representation.  The 
committee  was  among  the  first  to  adopt  a 
statewide  code  In  1965. 

Maryla-ad 
The    Legislature    defeated    a    blU    which 
would  have  abolished  the  state  movie  censor- 
ship board.  This  is  the  only  state  with  such 
official  censorship. 

Massachusetts 
■  Margaret  Shaw,  a  Springfield  Union  re- 
porter was  ordered  fined  after  being  found 
guilty 'of  contempt  for  writing  news  stories 
in  violation  of  a  court  order.  The  stories  con- 
cerned proceedings  on  a  motion  to  suppress 
evidence  in  which  the  Judge  Issued  two  warn- 
ings against  anv  publication  concerning  nar- 
cotics charges  "against  two  men.  The  Judge 
said  he  Issued  the  warnings  to  prevent  preju- 
dicial publicity. 

A  Judge  fined  the  Worcester  Telegram  and 
Gazette  $1,000  and  a  reporter.  E.  Thomas 
McCabe  Jr..  $100  for  contempt.  The  news 
storv  at  issue  concerned  four  men  at  the 
time  of  their  trial  on  bank  robbery  charges. 
The  Judge  called  a  mistrial  and  said  publi- 
cation of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  accused 
was  In  custody  of  prison  guards  at  the  trial 
■■unlawfuUv  and  wrongfully  tended  to  preju- 
dice the  minds"  of  the  Jury.  The  newspaper 
appealed  to  the  state  Supreme  Court,  During 
the  contempt  hearing,  the  newspaper's  attor- 
nevs  said  the  newspaper  acknowledged  Its 
chagrin  because  the  story  had  Inadvertently 
violated  Its  own  rules  against  use  of  a  de- 
fendant's record  of  prior  convictions  during 
or  Just  before  a  trial.  They  took  numerous 
exceptlonfi  to  the  oontempt  order,  Including 


questioning  the  propriety  of  the  Judge's  try- 
ing his  own  case. 

In  an  advisorv  opinion  to  the  Legislature, 
the  Supreme  c'ourt   ruled   that   a  press  re- 
striction bill  which  had  been  vetoed  by  the 
Kovernor  would  have  been  unconstltutionaL 
It  would  have  put  a  time  limit  on  release  of 
horse  or  dog  racing  information  before  and 
after  official  results  of  races.  The  court  said 
such  restrictions  would  violate  the  First  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments. 
Michigan 
Governor  Romney  countermanded  plans  of 
the  Michigan  State  Police  to  restrict  release 
of  miormation  about  crimes  and  suspected 
criminals.  The  State  Police  director  said  his 
actior  was  necessary  to  conform  to  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  rulings.  The  governor,  the  at- 
torney general,  and  the  press  had  not  been 
consulted  about  the  proposed  restrictions. 

A  plan  for  Detroit  police  to  tape  confes- 
sion«  and  Interviews  with  suspects  by  using 
television  equipment  gained  support.  Two 
ludees  were  among  those  endorsing  the  pro- 
"posal  after  the  Detroit  Police  Department  be- 
gan testing  equipment. 

Missouri 
The  St  Louis  County  prosecuting  at- 
tornev  announced  a  set  of  guidelines  for  cen- 
sorship of  news  concerning  crimes  and  pro- 
spective criminals,  but  a  majority  of  the 
county  police  departments  said  they  would 
not  follow  such  rules. 

In  the  absence  of  a  state  open  meetings 
:aw  campaigns  continued  at  the  local  level 
for  public  access  to  official  meetings. 

The  Independence  city  manager  ordered 
department  heads  and  board  and  commission 
chairmen  to  make  records  available  and  to 
keep  meetings  open. 

Nebraska 
The  new  open  meetings  law  covers  all  offi- 
cial bodies  which  use  or  expend  public  money 
or  recommend  such  expenditures.  AU  levels 
of  government  from  the  state  down  are  cov- 
ered The  law  specifically  permits  broadcast- 
ing as  well  as  attendance  at  meetings  by 
reporters. 

Nevada 
A  defense  attorney  in  Reno  voiced  a  switch 
m  the  current  police-bar  efforts  to  suppress 
information.  The  district  attorney  advised 
Dollce  to  withhold  the  name  of  a  man  ar- 
rested for  rape  until  formal  charges  u-ere 
filed  The  man's  attorney  claimed  that  this 
prejudiced  his  client's  case.  The  secrecy  cre- 
ated more  public  interest  at  the  time  the 
name  and  a  picture  were  finally  released,  the 
attorney  said. 

New  Hampshire 
A  new  open  meetings  law  went  Into  effect 
August  26  climaxing  a  ten-year  campaign  by 
the  press.  In  addition  to  providing  for  open 
meetings  the  law  requires  keeping  of  minutes 
and   records   of   meetings   which   are   to   be 
available  for  inspection  promptly. 
New  Jersey 
At  the  turn  of  the  year  the  murder  trial 
of   Dr.    Cari    Coppollno    was   the    big    story. 
Citing  widespread  and  voluminous  Publica- 
tion of  circumstantial  information  about  the 
case   followed  by  a  not-guilty  verdict  Ken- 
neth  W.  Michael.  Perth  Amboy  Evening  News 
editor,  said,  "nothing  should  go  farther  to 
disprove  the  contentions  of  the  American  Bar 
Association    that    publicity    in    newspapers 
thwarts  Justice  and  damages  the  basic  rights 
of  defendants."  If  the  ABA  were  to  be  be- 
I'eved    Michael  said,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  select  an  unprejudiced  Jury;   yet,  a  Jury 
was  selected  in  normal  time,  the  trial  wa* 
conducted,  and  the  jury  made  up  Its  mind 
on  what  it  heard  In  the  courtroom.  Reporters 
said  thev  were  not  unduly  inconvenienced  by 
the  strict  rules  imposed  by  the  trial  Judge, 
including  orders  to  the  sheriff  and  prosecutor 
not  to  discuss  the  case. 
Later,   at  Coppolino's   trial   In  Florida  in 
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another  murder  case,  with  considerably  less 
pre-trial    press    attention,    the    verdict    was 

guilty- 

New  Mexico 

A  new  law  granting  to  news  reporters  the 
privilege  of  not  disclosing  news  sources  was 
enacted.  The  state  already  had  open  meetings 
and  open  records  laws. 

After  newsmen  complained  about  legis- 
lature press  facilities,  press  galleries  were 
provided  at  the  beginning  of  the  1967  session. 
However,  the  new  facilities  were  not  entirely 
welcomed  because  both  House  and  Senate 
then  barred  reporters  from  the  floor  and  re- 
porters said  the  new  galleries  were  incon- 
venient. Compromises  finally  were  worked 
out  restoring  limited  floor  privileges  and 
modifying  some  of  the  objectionable  features 
of  the  galleries. 

New  York 

Renewed  efforts  to  obtain  a  general  open 
records  law  again  were  defeated  In  the  state 
Sen-ite.  A  number  of  specific  departments 
and  authorities  are  required  to  keep  records 
open,  but  there  is  no  general  law. 

A  mistrial  was  ordered  in  the  case  of  five 
men  accused  of  bank  robbery  in  New  York 
City  because  of  what  defense  attorneys 
claimed  were  published  ■prejudicial  state- 
ments," Moved  to  Albany.  N.Y.,  the  trial 
resulted  m  guilty  verdicts.  Federal  Judge 
Jacob  Mlshler  commended  reporters  in 
Albany  for  their  cooperation  and  said  it  "may 
be  the  most  forceful  argument  against  im- 
posing restrictions  on  the  press."  At  the 
Judge's  request  the  reporters  voluntarily 
withheld  until  after  the  verdict,  publication 
of  material  pert.^lning  to  discussion  between 
lawyers  and  Judge  while  the  Jury  was  absent. 
North  Carolina 

After  an  open  meetings  bill  was  passed 
in  the  House  the  Senate  killed  it.  Before  the 
final  action  the  measure  had  been  amended 
to  such  an  extent  in  the  Senate  as  to  make  It 
practically  meaningless. 

In  a  court  case  in  AshevUle.  the  Superior 
Court  Judge  ordered  the  AshevUle  Citizen  not 
to  publish  the  name  of  a  girl  rape  victim  who 
testiOed  against   the  alleged   attacker. 

"I  am  not  going  to  allow  use  of  the  girl's 
name  or  testimony,"  the  Judge  said.  "The 
newspaper  has  permission  to  print  only  that 
the  trial  was  opened,  the  prosecution  wit- 
ness testified  and  the  court  recessed  for  the 
day.  That  Is  all  that  I  want  them  to  print. 
That  Is  about  as  strong  as  I  want  them  to 

go" 

In  spite  of  the  order,  the  Citizen  covered 
the  case  in  Its  usual  manner,  and  used  the 
girl's  name  in  the  story  of  the  verdict  i  not 
guilty  (.  The  only  further  comment  by  the 
Judge  was  that  the  press  had  been  "very 
good"  in  its  reporting.  The  outcome  of  the 
trial  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  use  of  the 
girl's  name.  Richard  Wynne.  Citizen  execu- 
tive editor  said.  "Most  of  the  stories  pub- 
lished elsewhere  emphasized  our  'defiance.'  " 
Wynne  said.  "Hell,  we  weren't  being  defiant. 
Just  doing  what  we  had  to  do." 
North  Dakota 

The  Williston  Herald  won  a  battle  for  the 
people's  right  to  know  by  opposing  orders  by 
the  newly  appointed  county  Judge  barring 
access  to  court  records.  The  Judge  contended 
that  the  public  did  not  have  a  right  to  knowl- 
edge of  his  actions  and  what  transpired  un- 
less they  were  willing  to  attend  court  ses- 
sions. The  state  Supreme  Court  at  Bismarck 
acted  on  the  Herald's  appeal  and  overruled 
the  Judge.  The  Supreme  Court  said  the  press 
should  have  access  to  records  "under  reason- 
able rules  and  regulations." 

Ohio 

EfTorta  to  have  the  Legislature  update  the 
state's  open  meeting  law  by  eliminating  refer- 
ences to  "executive  sessions"  died  In  the 
Senate  rules  committee. 

A  crowd-control  measure  was  amended  to 
spell  out  the  rights  of  news  media  repre- 


sentatives   permitting    access    to    fires,    dis- 
asters, and  other  emergency  events. 

Oklahoma 

TuLsa  County  Judges  adopted  a  rule  which 
would  require  news  photographers  to  obtain 
permission  before  taking  pictures  in  corri- 
dors of  the  courthouse.  The  rule  met  imme- 
diate opposition  of  the  press. 
Oregon 

Efforts  of  news  media  representatives  to 
obtain  passage  of  press  privilege  and  open 
meetings  bills  failed.  Bills  on  both  proposals 
died  In  committees  on  adjournment  of  the 
Legislature. 

In  mid-summer  the  contempt  case  of  An- 
nette Buchanan  was  under  submission  In 
the  state  Supreme  Court.  Miss  Buchanan, 
managing  editor  of  the  University  of  Oregon 
Daily  Emerald,  was  fined  $300  for  contempt 
of  court  because  she  refused  to  reveal  the 
names  of  students  Interviewed  for  a  story  on 
the  use  of  marijuana.  The  case  was  argued 
briefly  before  the  Supreme  Court  after  briefs 
were  submitted  by  the  girl's  attorneys,  the 
Oregon  Pubishers  Association,  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  and  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors.  The  Sigma  Delta  Chi  brief  declared 
that  if  the  press  is  to  serve  effectively,  "it 
must  not  be  burdened  with  a  governmen- 
tally  imposed  obligation,  without  any  ex- 
ceptions, to  Intrude  on  the  rights  of  pri- 
vacy of  Informants  who  desire  to  exercise 
their  constitutional  right  to  free  speech  as 
to  matters  of  great  public  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  the  wisdom  and  Justice  of  the 
country's  laws  but  who  desire,  at  the  same 
time,  to  retain  their  anonymity." 

"It  is  the  people  who  will  be  the  losers." 
the  brief  concluded,  "if  their  freedom  of 
the  press  Is  to  be  subordinated  to  an  inferior 
status.  Instead  of  being  accorded  the  fullest 
respect  it  can  be  given  .  . ." 

Pennsylvania 

After  holding  only  secret  meetings  since 
the  early  1950's,  the  state  Pl.'Jh  Commission 
voted  unanimously  to  open  meeetlngs  to  the 
press  and  the  public.  The  commission  was 
one  of  the  bodies  not  covered  in  the  state's 
open  meeting  law. 

The  Pennsylvania  Freedom  of  Information 
Council,  one  of  the  three  statewide  FOI 
groups  In  the  country,  published  an  excel- 
lent report  on  the  public  information  situa- 
tion In  the  state.  The  report  was  entitled. 
"The  Story  of  Efforts  to  Assure  Citizens  of 
Pennsylvania  a  Free  Press  and  a  Pair  Trial." 
Sponsoring  the  council  are  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Association  of  Broadcasters  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
Copies  of  the  report  may  be  requested  by 
writing  the  council  at  2717  No.  Front  Street, 
Harrlsburg.  Pa.  17110. 

South  Carolina 
The  Columbia  Record  was  successful  after 
a  six-month  editorial  campaign  to  end  secret 
sessions  of  the  Columbia  City  Council.  The 
newspaper  revealed  that  decisions  were  be- 
ing made  In  secret  sessions  before  meetings 
were  opened  to  the  public.  The  open-door 
policy  w&s  adopted  after  the  Record  re- 
peatedly published  records  of  split  votes  In 
the  secret  sessions  with  the  unanimous  votes 
during  the  open  meetings. 

Tennessee 
At  the  opening  of  the  1967  general  assem- 
bly the  Senate  adopted  rules  for  open  ses- 
sions, the  first  such  action  since  the  state 
constitution  was  written  in  1840.  The  new 
rule  permits  closed-door  conunittee  meetings 
only  when  "state  or  national  security  Is 
Involved."  No  such  crisis  arose  and  the  ses- 
sion, the  longest  In  recent  history,  was 
conducted  without  any  effort  to  close  Sen- 
ate committee  meetings.  The  House  failed 
to  take  notice  of  the  o{>en  meeting  situation, 
but  only  one  committee  attempted  to  close 
a  session.  This  attempt  brought  almost  unan- 
imous   condemnation    and    the    committee 


chairman  was  forced  to  resign  his  position 
as  floor  leader.  Two  days  later  the  same  com- 
mittee members  met  In  open  session  and  con- 
ducted the  same  agenda  openly.  The  Nash- 
vllle  Tennessean  had  waged  a  continuing 
campaign  for  open  meetings  since  one  of  its 
reporters  refused  to  leave  a  secret  Senate 
committee  meeting  during  the  1965  legisla- 
tive session.  As  a  result  of  that  event,  the 
1965  Senate  barred  representatives  of  the 
Tennessean  from  the  floor.  The  Tennessean 
was  Joined  by  national  newspaper  organiza- 
tions, Including  Sigma  Delta  Ctil,  and  other 
newspapers  In  the  state  In  taking  the  action 
into  federal  court  on  constitutional  grounds. 
The  federal  Judge  overruled  the  Senate  and 
the  state  did  not  appeal.  In  the  following 
elections  several  candidates  made  open  meet- 
ings a  campaign  Issue,  further  laying  the 
groundwork  for  the  new  rule  at  this  year's 
legislative  session. 

Texas 

Under  efforts  of  all  of  the  Texas  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  chapters  and  members  and  au- 
thored by  a  former  newspaperman  and  mem- 
ber of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  a  model  open  meet- 
ings law  was  enacted.  It  provides  for  public 
meetings  at  all  levels  of  government  with 
only  five  specific  exceptions.  These  are  delib- 
erations on  dismissal  or  charges  against  pub- 
lic officers  or  employees,  deliberations  on  ac- 
quiring real  estate,  matters  affecting  security, 
legislative  Investigating  committees,  and 
grand  Juries. 

Washington 

The  state  bench-bar-press  committee  con- 
ducted extensive  tests  on  courtroom  photog- 
raphy and  electronic  reporting.  The  com- 
mittee, active  for  three  years,  adopted  a 
resolution  forward  to  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation requesting  a  moratorium  on  restric- 
tive actions  pending  full  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  state  and  local  understand- 
ings of  the  free  press-fair  trial  Issue. 

West    Virginia 

The  state  Supreme  Court  overruled  a  Wet- 
zel County  circuit  Judge  who  had  held  a 
Wheeling  Intelligencer  reporter,  Ralph  Con- 
ley,  in  contempt,  and  assessed  a  $10  fine  and 
five-day  Jail  term.  The  contempt  action  had 
concerned  news  reports  on  several  suits  in 
the  New  Martinsville  court  In  which  insur- 
ance coverage  was  reported.  The  high  court's 
opinion  said  the  Judge  lacked  authority  in 
the  absence  of  an  indictment  for  a  Jury  trial 
and  added  that  such  a  proceeding  is  reserved 
for  contempt  committed  in  the  presence  of 
the  court. 

Wisconsin 

An  action  by  a  circuit  court  judge  in  Wau- 
kesha had  freedom  of  speech  overtones  as 
well  as  freedom  of  press.  The  Judge  ordered 
that  a  suspect  in  the  knife  murders  of  two 
women  could  not  be  interviewed  while  held 
In  the  county  Jail.  After  the  prisoner  had  re- 
quested that  a  Milwaukee  Journal  reporter 
be  permitted  to  visit  and  Interview  him,  a 
lower  court  had  ruled  in  favor  of  the  man's 
request.  The  ruling  was  appealed.  In  an  edi- 
torial. Editor  d-  Publisher  pointed  out  that 
if  the  man  were  free  on  ball,  which  was  per- 
missible if  he  had  the  funds,  he  could  talk 
to  anyone  he  wished. 

A  bill  to  Improve  the  open  meetings  law 
to  eliminate  executive  sessions  was  intro- 
duced in  the  legislature.  It  was  returned  to 
committee  after  reaching  the  floor. 

Another  bill  providing  for  reporters'  pro- 
tecting sources  of  information  also  was  intro- 
duced. 

Wyoming 

Open  meetings  and  open  records  measures 
were  Introduced  late  in  the  legislative  ses- 
sion and  both  died  in  a  House  committee. 
The  State  Health  and  Welfare  Departments 
opposed  the  records  bill.  Although  there  was 
no  opposition  to  the  meetings  bill.  It  had 
been  considered  as  a  package  with  the  rec- 
ords measure.  The  governor,  who  had  advo- 
cated, the  open  meeting  measure  in  his  mes- 
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sage  to  the  Legislature,  said  he  would^"guar-      --^^---^  -^  . ^^^^   ^^   emergency   procedure   be 

unction  with  the  Justice 

_  ind  state  law  enforcement 

e»c  ""  ^^^"/"       aspncies   He  also  suggested  that  news  media 

velopments;   some  were  not  represented  by      ^fenaes^  we^ai^  o^^  bb  ^^^^^^  statements  bv 


-le"  ;Z^'^'^^■  next  session  in  1969^     urging   a   --o^   emergency^  proceau.^^o^ 
no't^e^elTa^nirnri  ^h^e  1^:^r^^     'C-me^nt,  localUd  state  law  e_-orcement 


correspondents,  and  correspondents  In  others 
reported  there  were  no  developments.) 
How   it   is   in   the   States 
Here  is  the  legislative  Right  to  Know  score- 
board in  the  50  states  brought  up  to  date  for 
1967: 


State 


Press 
privilege 


Open 
records 


Open 
meetings 


Yes. 
Yes'. 
Yes- 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 


Alabama 

Alaska ■ 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Califor.iia 

Colorado No 

Connecticut No 

Oelawara No 

Florida No 

Georgia , No 

Ha*aii — -    NO 


No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Ye*. 
Tte. 

No.. 
Yes. 


Idaho. 

Illinois... 

Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas. .. 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana. 

Maine - 

Maryland.. 

Massachusetts No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes'.... 

No. 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missoun 

Montana 

Nebraska ■ 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jeisey , 

New  Mexico.- 

New  York 

North  Carolina No. 

North  Dakota No. 

Ohio I^es. 

Oklahoma NO-- 

Oregon NO-- 

Pennsylvania Yes. 

Rhode  Island No.. 

South  Carolina No.. 

South  Dakota...- "O- 


Ter.nessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin No. 

Wyoming No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


Yes Yes. 

Yes Yes. 

Yes Yes. 

Yes'..-    Yes.- 

Yes Yes.» 

No Yes. 

Yes Yes.' 

No Yes. 

Yes No. 

Yes Yes. 

Yes Yes. 

Yes Yes. 

Yes Yes.2 

Yes Yes. 

Yes'....    Yes.> 

Yes No. 

V*s No. 

Yes Yes. 

Yes Yes. 

No Yes. 

Yes Yes. 

Yes No 

Yes Yes, 

Yes No. 

Yes No. 

Yes Yes. 

Yes Yes.i 

Yes Yes. 

No Yes.' 

Yes Yes. 

Yes Yes. 

No No. 

Yes No. 

Yes Yes. 

Yes Yes. 

Yes Yes. 

Yes No. 

Yes Yes. 

No No. 

No No. 

Yes Yes. 

Yes No. 

No Yes.' 

,    Yes Yes. 

.    Yes Yes. 

.    No No. 

.    Yes Yes. 

.    No No. 

.    Yes Yes. 

.    No No 


1  Adopted  this  year. 
'  Improved  this  year. 


PART  rV. — RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

One  of  the  toughest  tasks  for  television  In 
1967  was  proper  coverage  of  the  most  con- 
troversial of  domestic  Issues,  civil  rights,  and 
the  violent  outbreaks  in  some  50  American 
cities,  most  especially  Newark  and  Detroit. 
Even  as  newsmen  struggled  to  cover  the 
story  correctly,  there  were  many  signs  of 
possible  Congressional  and  administrative 
investigation  of  television's  role  in  riot 
coverage. 

Rep.  Torbert  MacDonald  (D..  Mass.), 
chairman  of  the  House  Communications 
Subcommittee,  announced  that  his  group 
would  look  Into  television  coverage  of  the 
riots.  Calling  the  question  "a  sticky  one"  In 
fere  speech  terms,  he  said.  "It  does  seem 
that  in  some  instances  people  are  performing 
as  much  for  the  cameras  as  anything  else." 

Several  Senate  committees  started  mid- 
summer probes  of  various  matters  relating 
to  the  riots  and  there  was  a  hint  that  they 
might  get  Into  television's  role.  Members  of 
the  President's  special  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorder  said  privately  that  the  matter  had 
been  discussed  and  might  well  be  explored 
by  that  group. 

Senator  Hugh  Scott  (R.,  Pa.)  in  late  July 
announced  that  be  believed  the  news  media 
"in  many  Instances,  inadvertently  contrib- 
uted to  the  turmoil."  Scott  wrote  top  officials 


should  balance  Infiammatory  statements  by 
such  as  H.  Rap  Brown  and  Stokely  Car- 
michael  with  appeals  for  law  and  order  by 
moderate  Negro  leaders. 

Scott  wTOte  of  his  proposed  code  that  It 
"must  be  consistent  with  freedom  of  speech, 
a  constitutional  privilege  which  of  course 
must  be  guarded  vigilantly.  Nevertheless, 
concentration  on  the  sensational  aspects  of 
the  situation  and  the  frequent  appeals  to 
riot  by  extremists  raise  a  serious  question  as 
to  the' editorial  responsibility  and  the  discre- 
tion of  the  media." 

Replies  to  Scott  were  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  In  August  providing 
the  first  public  opportunity  for  an  airing  of 
the  controversy.  Some  local  newsmen  con- 
curred with  Scott's  concern  and  indicated 
they  were  developing  or  already  had  codes  to 
deal  witli  racial  disturbances.  From  Clifford 
L.  Alexander,  Jr ,  chairman  of  the  Equal 
Umployment  Opportunity  Commission,  came 
endorsement  of  the  Idea  of  a  code.  .AJexander 
talked  of  "a  gross  Job  of  representation  of 
what's  going  on  that's  being  done  by  the 
media."  He  accused  television  of  general  con- 
tempt for  the  minority  population  in  creating 
Negro  leaders  "by  Just  throwing  a  mike  in 
front  of  anyone  and  giving  him  exposure  to 
millions  of  people." 

The  news  services  and  the  networks,  how- 
ever, denied  tliat  they  over-reacted  to  deli- 
cate situations  and  spelled  out  instructions 
previously  given  reporters  to  provide  guid- 
ance m  covering  delicate  situations  in  race 
relations.  The  replies  gave  specifics  denying 
that  extremists  received  undue  exposure. 

James  C.  Hagerty,  vice  president  of  cor- 
porate relations  for  ABC  wrote,  'T  don't  be- 
lieve that  television  has  created  a  false  image 
of  a  Stokely  Carmlchael  or  a  Rap  Brown. 
They  are  exposed  for  what  they  are  for 
all  the  public  to  form  an  opinion  about 
them — including  the  Negro  community.  And 
they  do  not  receive  special  treatment  or 
over-balance  of  presentation,  at  least  on  ABC 
although  In  all  fairness  I  think  the  same 
could  be  said  for  CBS  and  NBC." 

Julian  Goodman,  president  of  NBC,  wrote 
that  "news  in  our  society  must  present  to 
the  American  public  the  world  as  it  is.  But 
in  doing  so,  journalism  must  be  able  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  spurious  and  the  real; 
befA-een  those  who  seek  aggrandizement 
through  subversion  of  the  proper  function 
of  the  press  and  the  events.  Issues  and  per- 
sonalities that  are  truly  significant  although 
thev  may  be  distiu-bing  or  even  revolting. 
"It  is  difficult  for  me  to  see  how  a  code 
could  be  effective  in  these  circum- 
stances ...  a  code  cannot  exercise  Judg- 
ment. It  cannot  see  all  the  variables  in  the 
fast-breaking  events  with  which  the  news- 
men must  deal.  It  Is  not  self-executing,  for 
if  a  newsman  or  editor  Is  Irresponsible  or  has 
poor  Judgment,  a  code  will  not  correct  the 
fault,  and  if  responsibility,  integrity  and 
Judgment  are  exercised,  a  code  will  not  add 
to  them." 

Dr.  Fran':  Stanton,  president  of  CBS,  wrote 
that  his  network  lias  always  objected  to 
codes  because  they  amount  to  censorship  by 
voluntary  agreement  and  to  abandonment 
of  Individual  responsibilities  as  reporters  and 
editors.  He  noted,  "Nor  can  v,e  enter  any 
compact  with  other  news  organizations,  on 
either  an  intra-medium  or  an  inter-media 
basis,  to  restrict  or  present  the  news  in  any 
predetermined  way  whatsoever.  One  of  the 
primary  safeguards  against  excesses  in  a  free 
press  is  a  diversity  of  reporting  and  of  news 
Judgments.  Any  proposal,  however  high  its 
purpose,  to  get  the  press  to  decide  In  con- 
cert what  it  will  report,  and  how  it  will  do 
it,  would  establish  a  precedent  of  the  most 
hazardous    implications  .  .  .  speculation    of 


the  wildest  sort  would  arise  as  to  what  was 
being  suppressed,  or  handled  by  prearranged 
agreement,  or  'managed'  on  the  grounds  that 
tiie  people  cannot  be  trusted." 

.\nother  attacking  broadcasters  was  Rep. 
Durward  G.  Hall  (R.,  Mo.)  who  accused  them 
of  lending  their  facilities  "to  be  used  as  in- 
citement to  riot."  Hall  suggested  that  federal 
anti-riot  legislation  designed  to  prosecute 
those  crossing  state  lines  to  Incite  riots 
might  carry  over  to  broadcasters  carrying  in- 
terviews and  speeches  of  black-power  advo- 
cates. 

Broadcasters  girded  themselves  for  future 
battles  over  the  Issue.  Some  newspapers  were 
unsympathetic,  running  stories  and  editorials 
charging  that  television  coverage  was  a  factor 
in  the  riots.  Others,  however,  did  not  share 
the  view  and  some  commentators  caustically 
noted  that  Congressmen  were  turning  on 
television  for  showing  conditions  wtiich, 
without  news  coverage,  would  remain  beyond 
the  knowledge  of  the  Congressmen  them- 
selves. 

Federal  Interest  In  television's  news  cover- 
age of  ricts  Is  still  In  the  talking  stage  but 
in  other  areas,  federal  activity  was  more  evi- 
dent. In  July,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commlssicn  ruled  that  its  "fairness"  doctrine 
was  to  be  clarified   and  that   "personal  at- 
tacks "  on  persons  or  groups,  must  be  followed 
by  notification  to  that  person  or  group  within 
a  week.  A  script  or  tape  must  be  furnished 
and  equal  time  to  reply  given.  This  is  to  be 
done  whether  the  statement  is  true  or  not 
whether  there  is  malice  or  not.  whether  the 
program     presented     a     controversial     issue 
fairly  or  not.  Further,  notification  of  editorial 
endorsement   of.    or   opposition   to   political 
candidates  should  be  transmitted  within  24 
hours  and  should  this  happen  72  hours  prior 
to  an  election,  notification  should  be  suffi- 
ciently  far  enough  in   advance  to  enable  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  present  a  response. 
The  Radio  Television  News  Directors  Asso- 
ciation with  eight  broadcasters  filed  a  suit  In 
the  U.S.  Court  of  .Appeals  in  Chicago  on  July 
27,  1967  for  review  of  the  commission's  order. 
RTNDA  contends  that  it  is  in  violation  of  the 
First   Amendment    and   would   hamper   one 
thousand  RTNDA  members  In  performance 
of  their  professional  duties. 

On  the  same  day  In  the  Second  Circuit 
Court  in  New  York,'  CBS  filed  a  similar  suit. 
CBS  said  the  rule  would  inhibit  debate  on 
controversial  issues  of  public  Importance.  It 
noted  that  a  personal  reply  could  be  re- 
quested even  when  both  sides  of  a  contro- 
versial Issue  are  fully  and  fairly  presented, 
that  this  reply  could  be  one-sided  and  mis- 
leading and  could  then  Involve  attacks  on 
others,  touching  off  a  proliferation  of  "equal 
time"  replies. 

The  CBS  suit  noted  that  Section  315  of  the 
Communications  Act  is  limited  to  a  highly 
specific  "equal  opportunities"  provision  for 
candidates  and  that  "Congress  has  refused 
to  provide  a  general  federal  broadcast  libel 
remedy  or  even  to  broaden  the  narrowly  lim- 
ited statutory  right  of  political  candidates  to 
reply  to  one  another;  Congress  did  not  Intend 
to  empower  the  Commission  to  create  a  new 
private  remedy  for  'personal  attacks'  .  .  . 
the  Rule  amounts  to  program  censorship  by 
the  Commission." 

A  June  ruling  by  Circuit  Court  in  'Wash- 
ington upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the 
fairness  doctrine  in  a  case  involving  WGCB 
in  Red  Lion,  Pa.  The  owner  of  that  station 
is  Rev.  John  .M.  Norris.  an  83 -year-old  funda- 
mentalist minister  who  has  frequently 
clashed  with  the  FCC  on  fairness-doctrine 
Issues  and  threatens  to  take  the  matter  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

A  ruling  in  favor  of  RTNDA  or  CBS  would 
conflict  with  the  WGCB  case  and  woiUd  cer- 
tainly result  m  a  Supreme  Court  review. 
Many  broadcasters  welcome  high  court  re- 
view'of  the  continuing  dispute. 

Hearings  were  held  by  the  Senate  Commu- 
nications  Subcommittee  to  look  Into  com- 
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puterlzed  election  projections  by  radio  and 
television  network*.  Tlie  hearings,  chaired  by 
Senator  John  O.  Pastore  (D..  R.I.),  were  at 
the  request  of  Senator  Vance  Hartke  (D., 
Ind.)  who  expressed  concern  about  Incorrect 
"calls"  and  by  the  effect  on  viewers  In  west- 
ern states  who  have  not  yet  voted.  The  net- 
works duly  testified  as  to  their  practices  and 
no  signs  of  significant  Senate  legislation 
resiilted. 

In  Wisconsin,  State  Senator  Taylor  Benson 
(D.,  Milwaukee)  Introduced  a  bill  making  it 
a  felony  to  predict  state  or  local  election  Win- 
ers before  8:00  p.m.  on  election  day.  National 
presidential  reports  would  be  exempt.  Wis- 
consin broadcasters  offered  strong  opposition. 
The  bill  reached  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
was  defeated  In  a  19  to  13  vote. 

In  Vietnam,  U.S.  military  police  roughed 
up  NBC  correspondent  Howard  Tucker  and 
his  cameraman  when  they  tried  to  cover  the 
aftermath  of  a  February  11  mortar  attack  on 
General  Westmoreland's  compound.  Protests 
were  filed  by  NBC  both  In  Saigon  and  In 
Washington. 

NBC  had  a  rougher  time  with  New  Orleans 
DlsUlct  Attorney  Jim  Garrison  after  a  June 
broadcast  which  was  strongly  critical  of  Gar- 
rison's methods  In  his  probe  of  an  alleged 
plot  to  assassinate  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy.  In  a  letter  to  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark,  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  noted  that  Garrison  filed  perjury 
charges  against  a  number  of  Individuals  who 
participated  In  the  program.  The  ACLU 
called  this  "gross  misuse  of  his  public  office 
In  Infringing  on  constitutional  rights." 

Garrison  brought  charges  against  two  men 
connected  with  the  program,  claiming  that 
they  offered  witness  Perry  Russo  travel  ex- 
jjenses,  lodging,  employment  and  protection 
from  Garrison.  Charged  was  NBC's  Investi- 
gative reporter  Walter  Sheridan  who  faced 
up  to  five  years  If  convicted  of  public  bribery 
and  reporter  Richard  Townley  of  WDSU,  the 
NBC  affiliated  station  In  New  Orleans,  who 
faced  the  additional  charge  of  Intimidation 
and  a  possible  15  years  imprisonment  If  con- 
victed. 

William  R.  McAndrew,  president  of  NBC 
News,  said  It  was  an  attempt  by  Garrison  to 
Intimidate  reporters  critical  of  his  investi- 
gation. McAndrew  concluded  "NBC  will  not 
be  Intimidated." 

Townley  issued  a  statement  in  New  Orleans 
which  stated,  "Our  society  has  survived  other 
attempts  by  politicians  to  silence  criticism 
In  the  news  media.  Unfortunately,  there  Is 
a  lengthy  tradition  of  that  kind  in  Louisiana 
politics." 

Coming  to  the  support  of  Sheridan  was  his 
former  employer.  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 
Said  the  New  York  Senator,  "I  have  the  ut- 
most confidence  In  his  Integrity,  both  per- 
sonal and  professional." 

In  Chicago,  broadcasters  suddenly  found 
their  cameras  and  those  of  their  newspaper 
colleagues  barred  from  coroner's  Inquests. 
The  ruling  came  after  State's  Attorney  John 
Stamos  wrote  Coroner  Andrew  Toman  that 
cameras  should  be  barred  from  the  March 
Inquest  In  the  Patricia  Ann  Helnen  case. 
RTNDA  and  all  Chicago  news  directors  pro- 
tested, a  meeting  with  Stamos  and  Toman 
was  arranged  and  workable  rules  were  agreed 
upon. 

On  the  state  legislative  front,  a  stirvey  by 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
showed  that  virtually  all  state  legislators 
have  permlted  some  form  of  broadcast  cov- 
erage at  one  time  or  another  but  only  nine- 
teen permit  regular  coverage  of  proceedings 
In  both  House  and  Senate  chambers.  A  few, 
like  Arizona,  permit  It  in  one  and  not  the 
other.  Some  five  or  six  states  permit  cover- 
age of  committee  hearings  only. 

The  New  Mexico  Senate  banned  newsmen 
from  the  floor  of  the  chamber,  segregating 
them  to  a  special  press-radlo-televlslon  gal- 
lery. Adding  Insult  to  Injury,  the  Senate 
ruled  that  relatives  of  lawmakers  could  have 


full  access  to  the  floor.  The  New  Mexico 
House  of  Representatives,  in  contrast,  al- 
lowed radio  and  television  crews  on  the  floor 
as  long  as  they  remain  unobtrusive. 

In  Missouri,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  NAB, 
RTNDA  and  local  broadcasters  all  protested 
in  January  when  the  Missouri  House  adopted 
new  rules  which  compelled  stations  to  carry 
debate  In  full  with  no  commercials  or  other 
interruptions.  If  taped  and  then  edited  In 
any  way,  the  broadcast  version  was  to  be 
brought  to  the  House  for  approval  before 
It  was  aired.  The  Sigma  Delta  Chi  protest 
noted  that  the  editing  of  broadcast  record- 
ings by  government  officials  was  Just  a  short 
but  dangerous  step  to  the  editing  of  all 
news  matter  by  government. 

The  rule  was  later  dropped  with  a  substi- 
tute empowering  Speaker  of  the  House  James 
T.  Godfrey  to  issue  credentials  to  all  news- 
men. The  credentials  can  be  revoked  by  the 
Speaker  should  he  find  cause.  In  practice, 
through  the  session,  the  rule  was  never 
needed;  no  credential  was  revoked. 

PART     V.     IN     LATIN     AMERICA      (SEPTEMBER    1966 
THROUGH     SEPTEMBER      1967) 

With  the  specter  of  restrictive  press  laws 
arising  on  several  fronts,  the  cause  of  free- 
dom of  the  press  slipped  back  several  notches 
during  the  year. 

Brazil  and  Nicaragua  enacted  such  laws, 
and  Argentina's  Interior  Ministry  reportedly 
had  such  a  statute  all  drafted  and  ready  to 
put  into  effect  on  a  moment's  notice. 

This  complicated  the  existing  situation, 
which  saw  Cuba  and  Haiti  continue  to  con- 
trol all  phases  of  the  flow  of  Information, 
and  Honduras  and  Paraguay  still  invoking 
repressive  measures  against  newspapers  and 
newsmen. 

No  less  than  20  nations  were  on  the  list 
of  those  that  interfered  with  the  press  In 
some  way,  although  at  least  two  of  the  sit- 
uations were  minor  and  temporary.  In  Bra- 
zil, an  editor  was  banished  to  a  far-off  island 
with  no  definite  sentence  set  until  the  courts 
stepped  In.  In  other  countries,  correspond- 
ents were  expelled  or  had  dispatches  held 
up;  newspapers  were  closed  down  or  seized 
by  the  government;  economic  pressures  of 
various  kinds  often  were  Inflicted. 

The  bright  spots  were  the  enactment  of 
new  constitutions  In  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic and  Ecuador,  both  clearly  guaranteeing 
freedom  of  the  press.  But  even  In  those  coun- 
tries, some  editors  were  Jailed  and  newspapers 
Interfered  with.  Chile  eased  its  oppressive 
1964  "gag  law." 

The  Inter-American  Press  Association,  as 
well  as  many  national  press  groups,  remained 
on  the  alert  throughout  the  year  and  there 
is  no  question  that,  without  their  repeated 
protests,  the  situation  would  be  a  great  deal 
worse. 

Coverage  of  Latin  America  In  the  United 
States  press,  while  still  subje»-t  to  a  great 
deal  of  criticism,  showed  improvement  dur- 
ing the  year.  F>ress  services  and  newspapers 
opened  up  new  bureaus  and  sent  more  cor- 
respondents Into  the  area.  They  were  doing 
a  better  Job  of  backgrounding  Latin  eco- 
nomical and  sociological  problems,  instead 
of  playing  up  only  the  more  dramatic  and 
violent  news  breaks.  All  Important  stories — 
siuch  as  the  Punte  del  Este  conference  In 
Uruguay  and  the  Communist  Solidarity 
parley  In  Havana — resulted  In  heavy  Influxes 
of  newsmen  from  the  United  States. 

Some  surveys  showed,  however,  that  more 
United  States  news  Is  printed  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, than  Latin  American  news  In  the  United 
States.  It  was  noted,  for  example,  that  Mexico 
has  seven  corresiX)ndents  In  the  United 
States,  Bolivia  has  13  and  Colombia  13. 

The  difficulties  under  which  newspapers 
operate  throughout  Latin  America  was 
pointed  up  at  several  conferences.  Poor  pay 
for  newsmen,  shortage  of  newsprint,  an- 
tiquity of  equipment — all  contributed  to  this 
situation.   Many   American   publishers   were 


coming  to  the  aid  of  their  Latin  brethren  by 
providing  equipment,  counsel  and  encour- 
agement. The  Copley  Newspapers  ninth  and 
tenth  assistance  missions  aided  U  Panama 
newspapers  and  one  in  Mexico  City. 

In  Panama,  a  four-week  seminar  was  at- 
tended by  189  persons  while  Howard  B.  Tay. 
lor,  Copley  editorial  consultant,  assisted  ii 
Panamanian  papers  with  news  and  produc- 
tion problems.  In  Mexico  City,  Mr.  Taylor 
helped  El  Heraldo  revise  its  typographical 
format. 

The  balance  sheet 

Freedom  of  the  press  went  unhampered  in 
1966-67  in  a  total  of  23  Latin  American  na- 
tions, territories  or  colonies.  Free  of  any 
overt  acts  against  the  press  or  newsmen  were: 

Antigua,  the  Bahamas,  Bermuda,  British 
Honduras,  CosU  Rica,  El  Salvadore.  Falk- 
lands,  French  Guyana,  Grenada,  Guinea, 
Guyana,  Guadelupe,  Martinique,  Puerto  Rico, 
Panama,  Surinam,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Pierre- 
Mlquelon,  Trlnldad-Tobago,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands.  West  Indies  Associated  States,  Wind- 
ward and  Leeward  Islands. 

Minor  Incidents,  soon  terminated,  were  re- 
ported In  Jamaica  and  the  Netherlands  An- 
tilles. 

Interference  with  newsmen  or  with  the 
operations  of  the  press  In  general  were  le- 
ported  In  12  countries; 

Argentina,  Barbados,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Colom- 
bla,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador.  Guate- 
mala, Mexico,  Peru,  Uruguay  and  Venezuela. 

Six  nations  were  totally  on  tne  minus  side 
In  the  eyes  of  the  free  world:  Cuba,  Halt!. 
Paraguay,  Honduras,  Nicaragua  and  Brazil. 

Last  year  only  four  nations  were  or  the 
free  press  "total"  blacklist,  with  interfeience 
with  news  media  or  newsmen  noted  In  12  na- 
tions, the  same  as  this  year, 

Argentina 

A  restrictive  press  law  reportedly  was  "in 
the  works"  in  Argentina's  Interior  Ministry 
throughout  the  year.  But,  despite  the  fears 
of  many  an  outspoken,  independent  editor 
who  protested  any  such  action,  no  law  had 
yet  been  enacted  anci  no  censorship  Invoked 

Isolated  Incidents  and  Insinustions  in  offi- 
cial speeches  and  declarations  keep  the  press 
on  its  guard,  but  President  Juan  Carlos 
Onganio  repeatedly  maintained  he  had  no 
intention  to  limit  freedom  of  the  press. 

Rumors  that  the  proposed  law  would 
punish  "abuses  and  excesses"  in  print  and 
provide  for  "redress  for  Injured  parties"  per- 
sisted however,  leading  the  Argentine  Asso- 
ciation of  Journalistic  Enterprises  to  re- 
iterate: 

"Argentine  Journalism  needs  no  law  be- 
yond the  statement  in  the  National  Con- 
stitution which  prohibits  the  formation  of 
laws  obstructing  'freedom  of  the  press.' " 

Some  editors  complained  that  self -censor- 
ship by  the  press — on  television  as  well  as  in 
the  newspapers — was  so  extensive  that  the 
government  didn't  really  need  a  press  law. 
Others  complained  that,  while  newsmen  stlU 
had  free  access  to  government  officials,  little 
news  was  coming  out  of  Government  House. 

Alberto  Galnza  Paz,  editor  of  La  Prensa 
who  had  been  exiled  by  the  Peron  dictator- 
ship, editorially  declared  the  press  law  idea 
a  sign  of  "the  erroneous  and  dangerous  tend- 
ency that  seems  to  dominate  the  thinking 
of  the  Government." 

While  the  government  had  spoken  of  the 
proposed  law  as  a  means  of  "protecting" 
freedom  of  the  press.  La  Prensa  said  It  meant 
Just  the  opposite.  Paz  saw  "a  structure  of 
prior  censorship"  as  the  "writing  on  the 
wall." 

Two  Peronlst  newspapers,  Retomo  and  De 
Pie,  were  officially  closed  down  and  a  bi- 
weekly, Asa,  had  Its  distribution  halted  by 
local  authorities  on  two  occasions.  The 
Buenos  Alree  city  police  ordered  the  sup- 
pression of  27  supposedly  Immoral  arid  ub- 
scene  publications,  22  of  them  from  the 
United  States   (Including  Playboy). 
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A  law  was  signed  In  September  to  enable 
the  Onganio  regime  to  take  possession  of 
and  liquidate  more  than  a  score  of  news- 
paper offices  and  print  shops  which  had 
belonged  to  the  official  press  chain  of  the 
Peronlst  government.  The  Ave  newspapers 
involved  had  been  banned  or  faded  away 
after  the  "liberating  revolution"  of  11  years 
ago.  Future  of  the  greatly  deteriorated  plants 
was  in  doubt. 

The  Argentine  press  continued  to  seek  re- 
lief from  excessive  duties  on  imports  of 
badly  needed  modern  equipment  and  vital 
spare  parts,  as  well  as  newsprint. 

A  law  outlawing  the  Communist  Party  in 
Argentina  was  enacted  in  September.  Its 
restrictions  included  banning  of  all  Commu- 
nists from  directing  news  media  or  operating 
shortwave  radio  stations. 
Barbados 

Barbados,  the  eastern  Caribbean  island 
which  became  Independent  In  November  1966. 
after  339  years  of  British  rule,  became  sus- 
pect in  the  press  freedom  area  early  in  Its 
young  life.  It  refused  a  residential  permit  to 
Ronald  Batchelor,  Reuters  representative  In 
the  Caribbean,  who  had  Intended  to  estab- 
lish area  headquarters  at  Bridgetown  on 
Barbados.  The  government  inferred  that  the 
refusal  was  for  security  reasons,  but  Batch- 
elor said  the  action  apparently  stemmed 
from  a  story  in  which  he  quoted  remarks  of 
election  opponents  of  Prime  Minister  Errol 
Barrow,  who  won  the  election.  They  had 
called  Barrow's  tactics  dictatorial,  and 
Batchelor  so  reported  In  a  dispatch  written 
while  he  was  in  Barbados  on  a  temporary 
residence  permit.  The  Barrow  government 
denied  this  article  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  refusal  to  give  Batchelor  a  permanent 
permit  and  Indicated  It  would  welcome  a 
Reuters  bureau  on  the  Island,  but  no  action 
was  taken  to  alter  the  situation,  despite  pro- 
tests from  lAPA  and  other  press  organiza- 
tions. 

Otherwise,  no  interference  with  newspa- 
pers or  news  coverage  was  reported  on  the 
Island. 

Bolivia 

Interventions  were  made  by  the  United 
States,  Eng'.and  and  Prance  following  the 
arrest  of  Jules  Regis  Debray,  French  Jour- 
nalist, who  was  captured  by  Bolivian  military 
units  April  20  while  accompanying  a  guer- 
rilla group.  Two  others  also  were  seized — 
British-Chilean  Journalist-photographer 

George  Andrew  Roth  and  an  Argentinian. 
Ciro  Roberto  Bustos. 

Roth  later  was  released,  but  Debray  was 
kept  imder  wraps.  A  close  friend  of  Fidel 
Castro,  Debray  reportedly  had  gone  to  Bo- 
livia's eastern  Jungle  to  do  a  news  story  on 
Havana-inspired  guerrilla  mobilization  there. 
He  denied  a  reported  meeting  with  Ernesto 
Che  Guevara,  Cuban  revolutionary  leader  who 
had  been  out  of  sight  for  two  years,  but  said 
Guevara  is  "very  much  alive."  Bolivia  pro- 
duced documents  that  indicated  Guevara 
indeed  had  been  In  the  area  and  held  Debray 
'or  trial  on  charges  of  "rebellion  and  mur- 
der." Bustos,  a  painter,  faced  similar  charges. 
Bolivian  and  American  Journalists  finally 
were  allowed  to  interview  Debray,  but  French 
Journalists  were  barred  from  seeing  him.  De- 
bray's  Italian  publisher,  Glanglacomo  Fel- 
trlnelll.  who  arrived  In  La  Paz  to  attend  the 
trial,  was  arrested  and  expelled.  After  a 
delay  of  nearly  five  months,  Debray's  trial 
opened  in  late  September. 

All  Information  relating  to  guerrilla  ac- 
tivities was  declared  subject  to  military 
censorship.  Both  national  and  foreign  cor- 
respondents were  asked  to  leave  the  opera- 
tional zone,  among  them  Philippe  Nourru, 
special  correspondent  of  Le  Figaro.  The  news- 
men protested  to  President  Rene  Barrlentos. 

The  biggest  forward  step  in  Bolivia  came 
on  July  19  when  the  newspaper  Los  Tiempos, 
whose   building    and    equipment    were    de- 


stroyed by  Bolivian  mobs  late  in  1953,  was 
allowed  to  resume  publication.  The  move  was 
applauded  by  lAPA,  which  had  been  de- 
manding for  years  that  the  government  com- 
pensate the  paper  for  the  damages  It  had 
sustained. 

The  paper's  editor.  Carlos  Canelas,  ob- 
tained a  private  loan,  however,  to  purchase  a 
new  offset  press  and  other  equipment.  He  Is 
the  brother  of  the  former  editor  of  the 
paper,  Demetrlo  Canelas,  who  died  In  1964. 
President  Barrlentos,  invited  to  the  inau- 
guration of  the  new  Los  Tiempos  plant,  de- 
clared, "I  have  come  here  to  redress  the 
offense  Inflicted  on  Bolvlan  Journalism  .  .  ." 
lAPA  officials  were  confident  that  the  gov- 
ernment eventually  would  compensate  Los 
Tiempos  for  Its  destruction,  reported 
ordered  by  then  President  Victor  Paz  Estens- 
soro. 

But  the  government  had  not  yet  com- 
piled with  past  promises  to  restore  and  com- 
pensate the  newspaper  La  Razon  of  La  Paz, 
which  it  had  seized  in  1952. 

The  government  suspended  its  two  official 
newspapers.  La  Republica  of  La  Paz  and  El 
Mundo  of  Cochabamba.  stating  it  believed 
it  should  not  be  in  the  business  of  publish- 
ing its  own  news  media. 

Brazil 

Despite  sharp  protests  from  all  segments 
of  the  Brazilian  press  and  from  Interna- 
tional press  organizations,  controversial 
measures  considered  potentially  oppressive 
to  the  press  went  Into  effect  in  March. 

They  were  a  press  law  called  "repressive 
and  restrictive"  by  the  nation's  editors,  a 
new  national  security  law  further  affecting 
press  freedom  and  a  new  national  constitu- 
tion containing  clauses  threatening  press 
controls. 

All  of  the  measures  were  Inspired  by  the 
late  Humberto  Castelo  Branco  before  he 
turned  over  the  presidency  to  Arthur  Costa  e 
Silva  on  March  15.  The  security  measure  was 
adopted  by  decree  of  Castelo  Branco.  Congress 
adopted  the  new  constitution  and  passed  the 
press  bill. 

Despite  the  wave  of  criticism  from  the 
press,  Castelo  Branco  held  firm.  He  permitted 
only  a  few  minor  changes  despite  50  amend- 
ments proposed  by  newspaper  editors  and 
broadcasters.  Pledging  themselves  to  fight  for 
a  free  press,  41  Journalists'  associations  Joined 
In  a  "Declaration  of  Brasilia." 

The  press  law  provides  stiff  penalties  for 
publishing  what  the  government  considers 
to  be  damaging  to  national  security  or  fi- 
nancial stability.  It  forbids  the  publication 
regardless  of  its  truthfulness  of  any  accusa- 
tion of  crime  against  the  president,  vice  presi- 
dent, foreign  chiefs  of  state  and  their  dlplo- 
mat'lc  representatives,  the  presidents  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  Senate,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Svipreme  Court.  It  establishes  a 
"mandatory  right  of  reply"  system  for  per- 
sons affected  by  publications  or  broadcasts. 
And.  in  a  move  believed  aimed  at  U.S.  in- 
fluence In  Brazil,  It  restricts  to  Brazlllan-born 
the  ownership,  management  and  direction  of 
any  news  media  in  Brazil. 

Prison  terms  of  up  to  three  years,  heavy 
fines  and  suspension  of  newspapers  and 
broadcasting  stations  are  provided  for  vio- 
lators of  the  press  bill,  whose  provisions  were 
called  vague  and  lacking  in  guidelines  by  the 
Brazilian  press.  It  was  called  a  "gag,"  "a 
sham  to  a  free  press,"  and  "totalitarian." 

While  some  quarters  admitted  that  some 
Brazilian  newspapers  could  use  a  little  more 
responslbllty  on  occasion  because  of  inaccu- 
racies and  their  vitriolic  and  Insinuating 
tone,  enactment  of  such  an  all-encompassing 
law  was  another  matter. 

In  all  the  press  bill  has  77  articles  and, 
while  no  prior  censorship  is  provided.  It  calls 
for  registration  of  all  printing  companies  and 
mass  communication  Institutions,  The  new 
constitution  permits  the  president  to  suspend 
political  rights  and  declare  a  state  of  siege. 


Generally,  enactment  of  the  new  decrees 
failed  to  silence  the  press.  Editors  of  all 
shades  of  political  opinion  continued  to  pro- 
test the  press  bill  and  government  actions  In 
general.  But  the  Inter-American  Press  Asso- 
ciation called  upon  the  president  and  Con- 
gress to  remove  the  potential  threat  by  re- 
pealing all  legislation  In  conflict  with  free- 
dom of  the  press  as  expressed  In  the  lAPA 
Charter. 

LAPA  also  protested  action  taken  by  the 
government  against  two  publications.  The 
political  rights  of  Hello  Fernandes,  editor 
and  publisher  of  Tribuna  du  Imprensa  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  were  suspended,  and  he  was 
later  conflned  on  a  South  Atlantic  island  200 
miles  northeast  of  Brazil. 

Fernandes  had  commented  editorially  that 
mankind  had  lost  "very  little  "  in  the  plane 
crash  death  of  former  President  Castelo 
Branco.  lAPA  asked  that  he  be  freed  on  ball 
and  allowed  to  return  to  his  newspaper.  A 
federal  court  later  ruled  that  Fernandes' 
banishment  was  legal  but  that  the  govern- 
ment would  have  to  set  a  time  limit  to  his 
confinement. 

Also  protested  was  the  closing  of  the  week- 
ly publication,  Folha  da  Semana.  also  of  Rio, 
which  was  accused  of  being  an  organ  of  the 
outlawed  Communist  Party.  lAPA  called  this 
"an  arbitrary  act  which  expressed  flagrant 
disrespect  for  press  law." 

Other  acts  against  the  press: 

In  Goioania,  capital  of  Golas  state,  regular 
army  soldiers  arrested  two  Journalists  in  their 
homes.  Two  radio  stations  there  were  closed 
for  falling  to  heed  a  government  "hint" 
against  comment  on  Congress'  actions. 

Soldiers  armed  with  sub-machine  guns  ap- 
peared In  the  editorial  office  of  Brasilia's  only 
daily  paper,  Correio  Brasiliense,  and  de- 
manded to  see  all  copy  before  It  was  printed. 
All  news  of  Congress  was  censored  out.  Po- 
litical news  going  out  over  Brasilia's  radio 
station  and  Its  television  station  was  simi- 
larly censored  ahead  of  broadcast  time. 

The  publisher  of  Jornal  do  Brasil  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  reported  that  Guanabara  State 
had  cancelled  all  official  advertising  sched- 
uled for  the  newspaper  because  of  Its  criti- 
cism of  government  policy. 

An  issue  of  the  monthly  magazine,  Reali- 
dade.  was  embargoed  by  {xDllce  in  January 
on  the  orders  of  two  Juvenile  court  Judges 
for  reasons  of  alleged  obscenity.  Seized  were 
280,000  copies  of  the  magazine. 

Chile 

"Instructions  have  been  given  to  the  State 
Bank  to  abstain  from  participating  In  activi- 
ties of  this  kind  in  the  future."  This  state- 
ment apparently  closed  the  case  of  the 
Chilesin  State  Bank  which  had  been  accused 
of  buying  stock,  under  pressure,  in  the  op- 
position Southern  Newspaper  Corp.  Officials 
in  a  subsidiary  of  the  bank  who,  the  govern- 
ment said,  had  been  buying  stock  in  the 
chain  of  five  newspapers,  had  been  told  to 
dispose  of  it,  lAPA  expressed  gratification  at 
this  move  and  hoped  that  freedom  of  the 
press  principles  would  be  "constantly  upheld 
In  the  future," 

One  foreign  newsman  was  expelled  by  the 
government  of  President  Eduardo  Frel  dur- 
ing the  year.  He  was  Pedro  Torres  Erazo,  an 
Ecuadorian  national,  of  Antofagasta's  Radio 
La  Portado,  An  alleged  Marxist,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  violating  the  State  Interna!  Security 
Act  by  allegedly  Inciting  striking  miners  with 
his  broadcasts. 

Frel's  Christian  Democratic  Party  finally 
modified  the  "Publicity  Abuses  Law"  under 
which  discriminatory  penalties  could  be  In- 
flicted on  newsmen.  The  original  law,  known 
in  press  circles  as  the  "gag  law,"  was  enacted 
during  the  regime  of  President  Jorge  Ales- 
sandrl.  Frel  promised  as  a  candidate  to  void 
the  law  but  It  took  him  three  years  to  do  so. 

The  "false  Information"  offense  was  left  on 
the  books,  but  modified  to  Include  only  "sub- 
stantial" Infractions  which  damages  "pub- 
lic security  or  public  order  or  the  dignity, 
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credit,  reputation  or  Interests"  of  Individuals 
or  corporations.  Formerly,  a  simple  error  of 
fact  could  bring  a  journalist  to  trial  facing 
a  tnree-year  jail  term.  Tbe  statute  never  was 
invoked,  however. 

Offenses  of  "sensationalism"  and  defama- 
tion, applying  only  to  newsmen,  were  voided. 
Newsmen,  in  the  future,  will  be  subject  only 
to  criminal  and  civil  codes  affecting  aU  clU- 
zens. 

A  group  of  Prels  Christian  Democrat  sup- 
porters purchased  Zlg-Zag,  largest  of  ChUe's 
two  magazine  publishing  Arms,  La  Union,  a 
Valparaiso  conservative  newspaper,  was  sold 
to  a  group  of  former  university  profes6ors.  all 
Christian  Democrats.  So,  the  president's  rul- 
ing party  continued  Its  efforts  to  gain  a 
"voice."  despite  Its  difficulties  In  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Corp.,  situation. 

With  more  than  50  daily  newspapers  and 
six  weekly  pictorial  news  magazines,  Chileans 
were  getting  good  news  coverage.  And  proof  of 
the  fact  that  press  freedom  reigns  is  the  fact 
that  every  day  rightist.  Independent.  Marxist, 
Socialist  and  Communist  daUles  vilify  Frel's 
government  in  print. 

However,  the  usual  situations  and  sudden 
changes  affecting  the  press  In  Latin  America 
are  graphically  Illustrated  by  the  case  of  Al- 
fredo Sllva  Caxvallo,  who  has  been  editor  of 
the  Valparaiso  dally  La  Union  since  1934. 
Founded  In  1885,  the  paper  Is  owned  by  the 
Archbishopric  of  Valparaiso,  which  had  en- 
trusted Its  editing  and  operation  to  the  Sllva 
Carvallo  family  since  1919.  At  the  beginning 
of  1967  the  archbishop  ended  this  arrange- 
ment and  turned  the  paper  over  to  the  former 
professors  of  the  city's  Catholic  university. 
Colombia 

Mario  Menendez  Rodriguez,  editor  of  the 
Mexico  City  magazine,  Sucesos  para  Todos, 
was  expelled  at  the  end  of  April  after  being 
under  arrest  for  nearly  a  month.  When  the 
government  demanded  that  he  Identify  guer- 
rilla leaders  he  had  interviewed  or  reveal  the 
places  where  he  had  talked  to  them,  he  re- 
fused. Menendez  Rodriguez  said  his  refusal 
was  based  on  "the  right  of  every  newspaper- 
man to  protect  his  sources."  He  denied  he 
had  acted  as  a  courier  to  take  money  and 
messages  to  the  guerrillas.  lAPA  asked 
Colombian  President  Ueras  Restrepo  for 
clartflcatlon.  pointing  out  that  "the  Interna- 
tional norms  of  journaUsm  recognize  the 
right  of  access  to  news  wherever  It  may  be 
found.  The  detention  of  a  newsman  who 
serves  this  purpose  is  a  violation  of  freedom 
of  the  press." 

The  onlv  other  Incident  Involving  the  press 
took  place  In  Barranqullla,  where  two  body- 
guards of  Lynda  Bird  Johnson,  the  daugh- 
ter of  President  Johnson,  allegedly  "roughed 
up"  two  jDurnallsts  of  Bogata's  El  Tiempo. 
El  Tiempo's  editor  wrote  that  this  violated 
freedom  of  the  press,  but  later  reports  said 
the  journalists  were  victims  of  other  Colom- 
bians, not  the  bodyguards. 
Cuba 

Even  though  Fidel  Castro's  rigidly  con- 
trolled press  has  long  since  held  a  monopoly 
on  the  Cuban  publishing  scene.  It  was  having 
Its  difficulties.  Two  years  after  Its  establish- 
ment as  the  official  voice  of  Castro's  Commu- 
nist party,  the  dally  Granma  was  forced  to 
discontinue  its  Sunday  edition  due  to  a 
shortage  of  newsprint.  Havana's  only  other 
major  dally,  £1  Mundo.  was  down  to  ten 
pages,  less  than  half  its  former  size,  for  the 
same  reason.  The  monthly  magazine  Cuba 
Socialista  disappeared  altogether.  Newsprint 
from  Red  Chinese  sovu-ces  and  from  a  Cuban 
plant  In  Cardena  was  only  a  fraction  of  the 
amount  that  came  to  Cuba  to  supply  Ha- 
vana's 16  pre-Castro  general-circulation  dally 
jjapers. 

All  antl-Caatro  editors  had  long  since  been 
forced  Into  exile,  or  Into  Cuban  prisons — 
and  their  papers  and  planta  Integrated  Into 
the  Cuban  propaganda  machine.  Four  more 
editors  were  reported  Jailed  during  the  year, 
bringing  the  totel  to  45.  The  latest  to  be 


found  guilty  of  charges  of  "espionage  and 
counter-revolutionary  activities"  were  Jose 
Sanche  Rubin,  sentenced  to  20  years;  Gabriel 
Plchardo  Gonzales.  18  years;  Rafael  Tejada, 
18  years,  and  Luis  de  Posada,  sentence  undis- 
closed. Sanchez  Rubin  and  Plchardo  had 
worked  for  Granma,  while  Tejada  had  been 
employed  in  the  Foreign  Ministry's  public 
relations  section.  De  Posada  was  accused  of 
spying  for  the  U.S.  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy. One  publisher,  Frank  Garvin,  the  owner 
of  El  Mundo.  lied  to  Miami  when  the  tide  of 
the  dictator's  favor  ebbed  against  him. 

LAPA  continued  to  protest  the  Imprison- 
ment of  the  editors,  some  of  whom  had  been 
held  for  nearly  nine  years.  It  was  Joined  in 
the  protest  by  Inter- American  Federation  of 
Working  Newspapermen's  Federation. 

Castro's  press  continued  to  follow  the  gen- 
eral tone  he  expressed  In  an  interview  which 
appeared  in  the  Mexican  magazine  Sucesos. 
He  said :  "Here  in  Cuba  we  have  no  freedom 
of  the  press.  We  have  our  reasons  for  It.  Here 
we  are  building  communism  and  cannot  allow 
deviations."  But.  In  another  Interview,  he  told 
an  American  reporter:  "You  have  no  freedom 
of  the  press  either.  Your  entire  press  Is  con- 
trolled by  millionaires,  by  special  interests." 
The  government  made  the  lot  of  American 
and  other  foreign  correspondents — the  few 
who  were  allowed  to  enter  and  remain  in 
Cuba — harder  by  abolishing  the  Govern- 
ment's foreign  news  section.  Now  the  cor- 
respondents have  little  access  to  anyone  and 
depend  largely  on  translating  the  Cuban 
newspapers  and  reporting  Castro's  speeches. 
Foreign  dispatches  are  allowed  to  go  out  with 
no  outward  signs  of  restrictions,  although 
obstruction  of  telephone  calls  pops  up  peri- 
odically. The  threat  of  expulsion  for  tiling 
unfavorable  diFpat?hes  Is  continually  im- 
plicit. Only  four  western  news  services  con- 
tinue to  be  represented  in  Havana — the  As- 
sociated Press.  United  Pres.s  International, 
Reuters  and  Prance  Presse.  Tass  has  a  man 
there,  and  the  New  York  Times  usually  Is  rep- 
resented. 

But  the  foreign  press  corps  remains  small 
and  subject  to  Cuba's  capricious  visa  policy. 
The  case  of  Paul  Kidd,  a  Canadian  corre- 
spondent for  Southern  News  Services.  Is  a 
good  example  A  year  ago  he  was  requested  to 
leave  Cuba  after  he  had  photographed  an 
anti-aircraft  gun  site  on  the  Hotel  National's 
grounds  In  Havana.  Kldd  said  he  previously 
had  been  Issued  press  credentials  by  the 
Foreign  Ministry  and  was  told  he  could  "go 
wherever  he  wanted  In  Cuba  and  do  what- 
ever he  wanted." 

Newsmen  continued  to  look  to  Cuba  for 
special  events,  however,  and  153  of  them  were 
on  hand  to  cover  the  11-day  Latin  American 
Solldailty  Organization  conference  In  Ha- 
vana in  midsummer.  That  amounted  to 
nearly  one  reporter  for  every  delegate,  there 
being  164  of  the  latter.  The  correspondents 
found  much  of  the  proceedings  going  on  be- 
hind closed  doors,  however.  The  earlier  meet- 
ings of  Castro  and  Soviet  Premier  Alexei  N. 
Kosygln  also  were  cloaked  in  secrecy.  Even 
Granma  carried  a  lone  front-page  paragraph 
at  the  outset,  although  official  statements 
were  Issued  later. 

In  addition  to  newspapers,  every  commu- 
nications media— television,  radio,  magazines 
and  books — continue  to  be  controlled  by  and 
operated  for  the  government. 

The  attitude  of  the  Communist  Party  to- 
ward the  west  and  Its  news  services  Is  indi- 
cated In  a  statement  by  Armanda  Hart 
Davalos,  the  party's  organization  secretary, 
at  the  close  of  a  seminar  for  Latin  reporters 
and  news  agency  representatives.  Many  stories 
offered  by  the  foreign  press  could  be  used 
In  Communist  newspapers,  he  said,  but  they 
always  should  be  accompanied  by  the  party's 
replv"  or  explanation.  "If  this  Is  not  done." 
he  added,  "the  revolutionary  press  becomes 
monotonous  and  boring."  Havana's  editors 
long  had  become  past  masters  at  adding  to. 
or  deleting  from.  AP.  UPI.  or  Reuters  dis- 
patches to  make  them  suit  their  own  ends. 


In  all  01  Cuba,  only  15  daily  newspapers 
were  reported  publishing.  In  Havana,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  two  main  dallies,  Juventud 
Rebelde  was  being  published  every  evemng 
by  the  Communist  Youth  League,  and  two 
Chinese  language  papers  were  coming  out 
dally.  Two  dailies  were  located  In  Clanfuegos 
and  one  each  In  Banes.  Camaguey,  Guan- 
tanamo.  Holguln,  Matangas.  Pinar  del  Rlo, 
Santa  Clara  and  Santiago  de  Cuba. 
Dominican  Republic 

Most  significant  event  during  1967  was  the 
adoption  of  a  new  national  constitution  spe- 
cifically guaranteeing  freedom  of  expression, 
and  the  right  of  the  press  to  free  access  to  all 
sources  of  information. 

Dominican  newspapers  have  continued  to 
publish  and  circulate  freely  since  the  end  of 
the  1965  civil  war,  but  a  few  clouds  remamed 
on  the  horizon: 

1.  The  editor  and  publisher  of  the  dally 
Prensa  Libre,  Rafael  Bonilla  Aybar,  continues 
to  be  barred  from  returning  to  Santo  Do- 
mingo despite  appeals  by  lAPA  to  President 
Joaquin  Balaguer  to  lift  the  ban  Imposed  on 
him  by  a  previous  president.  His  newspaper 
plant  was  destroyed  by  mobs  In  April  1965. 
and  Its  Indenrnlflcatlon  claim  Is  still  being 
considered  by  a  special  war  damage  commis- 
sion. 

2.  The  fate  of  Guldo  Gil,  who  had  worked 
as  a  reporter  for  several  newspapers,  re- 
mained in  doubt  and  115  Dominican  Journal- 
ists Joined  to  petition  President  Balaguer 
asking  for  an  investigation.  He  disappeared 
after  having  been  arrested  and  then  released. 

3.  Machinery  and  equipment  acquired  In 
East  Germany  for  the  newspaper  La  Voz  del 
Pueblo  was  being  held  at  the  port  of  Santo 
Domingo  with  Its  publisher  unable  to  take 
possession  of  It.  President  Balaguer  pers.on- 
ally  assumed  responsibility  for  the  order, 
alleging  that  the  equipment  was  Intended  to 
publish  an  organ  for  the  dissemination  of 
Communist  propaganda.  The  publisher, 
Marcio  MeJla  Rlcard  Guzman,  denied  this, 
maintaining  that  he  Intended  to  pubUsh  an 
"Independent"  newspaper.  All  of  the  repub- 
Ucs  Independent  newspapers  petitioned  the 
president  to  revoke  the  order,  but  he  held 
firm.  The  newspaper  was  planning  to  take 
the  Issue  to  the  courts. 

4.  Local  authorities  In  the  provinces  at- 
tempted to  censor  reports  being  sent  to 
Santo  Domingo  newspapers  by  their  corre- 
spondents. Protests  on  the  part  of  editors  led 
to  a  discontinuance  of  such  practices. 

The  magazine  Ahora,  which  was  dynamited 
in  October  1965,  after  the  civil  war  had  ended, 
resumed  publication  In  a  new  plant  and 
has  established  an  afternoon  dally.  El  Na- 
cional.  The  government  reached  an  agree- 
ment with  the  publisher  for  Indemnification 
of  his  damages. 

Ecuador 

Called  the  "brightest  occurrence  In  recent 
years"  on  the  plus  side  of  freedom  of  the 
press  was  the  new  constitution  adopted  by 
Ecuador  January  20,  1967.  Including  the 
broadest  guarantees  for  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, it  protects  newspapers  against  forced 
suspension  of  publication.  It  also  forbids  the 
arrest  of  publishers,  editors,  reporters  or 
other  newspaper  employes  without  Judicial 
warrants. 

Two  Incidents  took  place  during  the  year. 
In  Santo  Domingo,  some  copies  of  the  news- 
paper El  Universo  were  seized  and  burned. 
Police  protected  distribution  of  the  paper  the 
next  day.  Augustln  Cuesta  Ordonez,  contrib- 
utor to  the  weekly  La  Calle  and  television 
commentator,  was  Jailed  for  several  hours. 
He  was  freed  when  several  newspaper  editors 
came  to  his  assistance. 

Guatemala 

A  state  of  siege  was  declared  by  Gu-ite- 
mala's  new  government  In  November  to  stem 
a  wave  of  terrorism  that  Included  bombing 
of   newspaper  plants  and  radio  stations.  A 
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sruerrilla  group,  FAR,  was  blamed  for  much 
of  the  damage,  but  an  extremist  rightist 
group  was  believed  responsible  for  some. 
lAPA  directors,  in  April,  expressed  appreci- 
ation to  the  Guatemala  government  for  "the 
action  taken  to  prevent  harassment  of  news- 
men by  political  groups  and  organizations 
of  the  extreme  right  and  extreme  left."  The 
government  was  urged  to  intensify  Its  efforts 
to  preserve  freedom  of  the  press.  A  writer. 
Miguel  Angel  Asturlas.  returned  to  Guate- 
mala last  fall  after  12  years  In  exile. 
Haiti 
Ths  situation  remained  unchanged  In 
Haiti,  long  listed  as  one  of  the  blackest  spots 
on  the  map  as  far  as  freedom  of  the  press  Is 
concerned.  Dictator  Francois  Duvaller  easily 
survived  several  minor  invasions  and  polltl- 
^  disturbances,  and  kept  the  press  and 
flow  of  information  under  an  iron  hand.  AU 
invasion  reports  were  dismissed  as  "nothing" 
by  Duvalier's  press  officers  who  told  corre- 
spondents that  ceiisorship  was  In  effect  only 
to  permit  the  goverrmier.t  to  "defend"  Itself 
against  rumors.  "Lies"  being  told  about 
Haiti  in  the  foreign  press  were  deplored  by 
the  officials  who  met  with  U.S.  newspaper  and 
television  reporters  who  came  to  Port-au- 
Prlnce  in  November  1966,  when  one  Invasion 
attempt  was  stifled.  The  press  officer  read 
aloud  a  sheaf  of  cablegrams  the  correspond- 
ents had  filed  and  reproached  the  authors 
23  punevors  of  misinformation. 

The  lAPA  received  a  cable  from  Edouard 
Beliande.  secretary  of  the  Haitian  Jotu-nallsts 
In  Exile,  calling  attention  to  the  many  Hai- 
tian editors  and  newsmen  who  had  been 
forced  bv  Duvaller  to  flee  the  country,  and 
the  widespread  governmental  seizure  and  liq- 
uidation of  the  Haitian  press. 
Honduras 
Honduras'  repressive  Law  on  Emission  of 
Thought,  carrying  the  threat  of  executive 
punishment  without  due  proce.ss  to  editors, 
remained  in  effect.  Despite  this,  newspapers 
exercised  their  right  to  criticize  and  suffered 
no  restrictions  in  retaliation.  lAPA  continued 
to  call  for  repeal  of  the  restrictive  provisions 
of  the  law. 

Informed  that  Honduras  was  awaiting  the 
drafting  of  a  universal  press  law  for  all  of 
Central  America  by  the  Organization  of  Cen- 
tral American  States,  lAPA  reiterated  Its 
stand  against  any  such  type  of  law.  "The 
best  press  law  is  no  law  at  all,  but  the  laws 
of  the  land  should  apply  to  newspapers,  Just 
as  they  do  to  any  corporate  citizen  or  In- 
dividual." said  lAPA. 

Jamaica 
A  state  of  emergency  was  declared  In  a 
segment  of  Kingston  In  October  1966,  with 
official  news  reports  of  It  restricted.  No  cen- 
sorship or  Interference  with  the  press  or 
radio  resulted,  however,  and  the  situation 
soon  was  terminated. 

Mexico 
Some  newspapers  had  their  troubles  in 
Mexico.  A  financial-Industrial  group  imposed 
an  advertising  boycott  against  two  news- 
papers with  which  it  disagreed— e;  Norte  and 
El  Sol.  both  of  Monterrey.  Other  businesses 
were  urged  to  join  in  the  pressure  and  the 
papers  suffered  a  22  per  cent  drop  in  ad  reve- 
nue. lAPA  adopted  a  resolution  condemning 
such  practices. 

The  daily  Diario  de  Mexico  ceased  publi- 
cation, declaring  that  President  Gustavo 
Diaz  Ordaz  had  ordered  It  closed  down  fol- 
lowing accidental  transposition  of  two 
captions. 

A  Red  Chinese  "news  agency,"  Slnjua 
News,  was  shut  do'wn  by  the  three  Red  Chi- 
nese "Journalists"  who  had  operated  It  for 
three  years.  Although  registered  as  news- 
men, rnany  maintained  their  operation  was 
a  propaganda  movement  that  didn't  catch 
on.  They  left  Mexico  on  a  Cubana  Airlines 
plane  bound  for  Havana. 
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The  government-controlled  newsprint  op- 
eration continued,  and  lAPA  again  pointed 
to  the  potential  danger  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment. Despite  this  reminder  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  government  control,  Mexican  news- 
papers appeared  to  remain  content  to  allow 
the  g..vernment  a  monopoly  over  the  import- 
ing and  distribution  of  this  vital  commodity. 
Netherlands  Antilles 
Newsmen  reported  difficulty  in  obtaining 
news,  since  government  officials  were  under 
orders  to  release  Information  only  through 
the  official  information  service.  Under  opera- 
tion permits  it  issues  to  radio  and  television 
stations,  the  government  has  the  right  to 
censor  news.  However,  no  actual  interference 
with  freedom  of  the  press  was  reported. 
Nicaragua 
A  restrictive  new  press  law  was  enacted 
January  26  by  the  Nlcaraguan  Congress  as 
the  government  Invoked  censorship  to  curb 
what  it  called  political  agitation  by  news 
media  prior  to  the  February  presidential 
election. 

The  new  law  permits  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  to  sunimarlly  close  a  dally  news- 
paper for  ten  days  or  a  weekly  for  two 
months.  No  court  action  would  be  required, 
merely  the  minister's  Judgment  that  the 
paper"  was  "Inciting  to  subversion"  or  "con- 
stituting a  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  nation, 
or  for  public  tranquillity."  The  newspaper 
could  defend  Itself  only  after  the  suspension 
had  been  invoked  and.  in  addition,  would  be 
required  to  pay  all  salaries  of  employes  dur- 
ing the  suspension. 

lAPA  protestea  to  then  President  Lorenzo 
Guerrero,  who  maintained  it  did  not  impair 
free  expression  but  applied  only  to  papers 
that  were  subversive  or  "propagating  Com- 
munist doctrines." 

Even  before  the  new  decree  w^ent  into  ef- 
fect, the  plant  of  La  Prensa,  chief  opposition 
paper  In  Managua,  was  taken  over  by  the 
National  Guard  after  a  bloody  clash  incited 
bv  the  heated  political  cam.pa!gn.  Pedro 
Joaquin  Chamorro,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  paper,  was  arrested  and  reported  sub- 
jected to  111  treatment  in  prison.  Although 
charged  with  terrorism  and  subversion,  he 
finally  was  released  under  a  general  amnesty 
on  March  4  after  38  days  Imprlsorunent.  His 
paper,  meanwhile,  was  returned  to  his 
brother,  Xavler  Chamorro,  on  February  1 
and  reappeared  the  following  day.  A  press 
run  of  80,000  copies,  double  Its  normal  cir- 
culation was  quickly  sold  out.  The  Charao- 
rros  were  seeking  compensation  of  $23,642 
which  the  paper  lost  in  earnings,  damaged 
equipment  and  salaries  paid  to  employes. 
The  government  told  them  to  take  their  case 
to.  court,  but  the  editors  saw  little  hope 
there,  calling  the  Nlcaraguan  courts  "just 
an  instrument  of  the  regime." 

lAPA  again  Intervened,  asking  the  gov- 
ernment to  compensate  La  Prensa  and  asked 
repeal  of  the  restrictive  press  law,  calling  It 
"a  denial  of  human  rights."  It  wanted  assur- 
ances against  repetition  of  such  an  attack 
on  anv  Nlcaraguan  newspaper. 

In  addition  to  La  Prensa.  three  opposition 
radio  stations  were  shut  down  by  the  govern- 
ment   during    the    pre-election    fighting    in 
which  34  persons  were  killed. 
Paraguay 
From  Paraguay  came  fresh  evidence  that 
dispatches    displeasing    to    the    dictatorship 
never  leave  the  country.  For  the  most  part 
newsmen  still  were  restricted  and  the  gov- 
ernment   continued    to    use    administrative 
practices  and  psychological  pressures  against 
publications.    Certain    foreign    publications 
still  are  barred  from  the  country.  Including 
the  Argentine  newspaper,  El  Territorio. 
Peru 
Isolated  incidents  in  some  cases  have  in- 
terfered with  access  of  news  media  to  sources 
of   Information,   mainly   due    to   misunder- 


standing on  the  part  of  officials.  Legal  action 
brought  against  Gente,  a  magazine,  was  pro- 
tested as  contrary  to  stepe  provided  in  the 
Press  Law.  Newsmen  took  exception  to  a 
judge's  verdict  against  the  periodical  and.  It 
was  expected.  It  would  be  overruled  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Articles  100  to  103  of  the  Code  of  Military 
Justice  remain  unrepealed  and  continue  to 
constitute  a  latent  threat  to  freedom  of  the 
press. 

Uruguay 

Uruguay's  principal  newspapers  shut  down 
July  1  as' the  result  of  a  labor  dispute.  In- 
volved are  nine  publications,  some  of  them 
threatened  with  permanent  closure  due  to 
their  heavy  Indebtedness.  The  government  Is 
heavily  Involved  since  the  papers  owe  state 
agencies  $7  4  million  for  back  social  security 
taxes  and  government  underwriting  of  news- 
print Imports.  Generous  government  subsi- 
dies to  the  papers  ended  two  years  ago.  Pub- 
lishers are  refusing  to  pay  a  40  per  cent  wage 
Increase  asked  by  employes  In  June.  The  two 
papers  still  publishing  In  Montevideo  were 
Extra  and  El  Popular,  both  enjoying  In- 
creased advertising  and  circulation.  Many 
Uruguayans  have  turned  to  radio  and  tele- 
vision for  news.  Birth,  wedding  and  death 
notices,  as  well  as  classified  ads.  are  carried 
on  the  air.  Part  of  the  slack  was  taken  up 
by  Verdad,  a  paper  published  by  the  strikers. 

Venezuela 
Fighting  Communist  Insurgents,  Vene- 
zuela suspended  constitutional  rights  in  De- 
cember. Some  outgoing  news  dispatches  were 
delayed  although  the  government  insisted 
no  censorship  had  been  imposed.  After  two 
days,  the  flow  of  news  was  back  to  normal. 
President  Raul  Leonl,  who  suspended  con- 
stitutional rights  following  an  assassination, 
exempted  newspapers  which  remained  free 
to  publish.  Newspapers,  In  most  cases,  were 
able  to  criticize  the  government  without  fear 
of  repression.  However.  Dial  Rangel,  editor  of 
Que.  was  held  temporarily,  and  Carlos  Ca- 
prlles,  editor  of  the  newspaper  Critica  of 
Maracalbo,  was  still  In  prison  when  this  was 
written.  An  article  by  Caprlles  led  to  his 
arrest  on  a  complaint  by  the  ZuUa  state  legis- 
lature. Servando  Garcia  Ponce,  TASS  cor- 
respondent in  Venezuela,  was  ordered  Jailed 
by  the  government. 


FOREIGN     SERVICE     INFORMATION 
OFFICER    CORPS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  agreement  entered  on 
Thursday,  the  Senate  will  now  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  S.  633,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  <S.  633 1  to  promote  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  by  strengthening 
and  improving  the  Foreign  Ser-vice  per- 
sonnel system  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  through  the  establishment  of  a 
Foreign  Service  Information  OflBcer 
Corps. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  2  hours  will  be  equally 
divided  between  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PelxI  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender].  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  ask.  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  be  charged  against  the  time  of  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
nim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  is  necessary. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
approved  this  bill  without  any  votes 
against  it.  The  committee  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  are  in  full  agreement  on  the 
need  for  this  legislation— something  of 
a  rarity  these  days. 

In  my  statement  last  Thursday  I  gave 
a  detailed  explanation  of  this  bill  and 
the  justification  for  it.  For  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues  who  were  not  on  the 
floor  at  that  time  or  who  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  review  the  Record,  let 
me  summarize  the  points  I  made  in  that 
statement : 

First.  This  bill  provides  for  a  person- 
nel system  for  the  professional  Foreign 
Service  personnel  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  comparable  to  the  personnel 
system  for  Foreign  Ser\-ice  ofBcers  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

Second.  It  would  do  so  by  establishing 
a  categor>'  of  officers  in  the  Agency  to  be 
known  as  Foreign  Service  information  of- 
fleers. 

Third.  These  ofBcers  would  be  ap- 
pointed, assigned,  promoted,  retired,  and 
separated  on  the  basis  of  the  same  stand- 
ards applicable  to  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers. 

Fourth.  Since  its  establishment  as  an 
independent  agency  In  1953  the  USIA's 
professional  officers  have  been  out  in 
Umbo  careerwlse;  they  are  neither  a  part 
of  the  career  Foreign  Service  nor  the  civil 
service. 

Fifth.  This  bill  would  not  add  any  em- 
ployees to  the  Federal  payroll,  or  provide 
for  any  increases  in  salary. 

Sixth.  The  only  cost  involved  would  be 
from  the  additional  retirement  benefits 
that  would  be  paid  as  a  result  of  these 
officers  being  brought  under  the  Foreign 
Service  retirement  system— an  estimated 
$16,300,000  over  the  next  75  years,  or 
$220,000  on  an  annual  average. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  op- 
poses the  bill  on  the  grounds  that  the 
USIA  should  not  become  a  permanent 
agency  and  that  the  Agency's  functions 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  State.  I  am  as  opposed  to  proliferation 
of  Government  agencies  as  any  Senator. 
But  proliferation  of  Government  Is  not 
the  issue  here;  the  USIA  is  a  permanent 
Agency. 

The  issue  is  whether  or  not  the  Senate 
is  going  to  give  the  Agency  the  personnel 
authority  necessary  to  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities in  an  effective  manner.  The 
passage  of  this  bill  will  neither  add  to 
nor  take  away  from  its  permanency. 

The  major  functions  of  the  Agency  are 
carried  out  pursuant  to  the  permanent 
authority  of  the  Smith-Mundt  Act  of 
1948  and  the  FtUbright-Hays  Act  of  1961. 
In  contrast  to  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  and  the  Peace  Corps, 
which  depend  on  annual  authorizations, 
the  authorization  for  the  USIA's  activi- 
ties continue  until  revoked  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President.  And  this  bill  does 
not  have  any  impact  on  that  authority. 


As  a  practical  matter  the  Senate,  un- 
der the  proposed  system,  will  have  far 
more  control  over  the  Agency  than  it  has 
today.  There  are  not  now  any  effective 
restrictions  on  the  number  of  officer  per- 
sonnel the  Agency  may  appoint,  other 
than  through  the  appropriations  process, 
since  Foreign  Service  reserve  officers  need 
not  be  conflrmed  by  the  Senate.  But  For- 
eign Service  information  officers  must 
come  before  the  Senate  for  confirmation 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
will  have  this  additional  means  for 
checking  on  the  Agency's  operations. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  this  bill  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  and  will  not — in  any 
%ay — serve  as  a  precedent  for  personnel 
of  the  AID  agency.  The  committee  was 
assured  by  administration  witnesses  at 
the  hearings  on  the  bill  that  no  thought 
is  being  given  to  asking  for  similar  per- 
sonnel authority  for  AID  employees.  This 
bill  deals  with  a  problem  affecting  USIA 
officers  alone. 

Mr.  President,  USIA's  professional  offi- 
cers have  been  treated  as  second-class 
civil  servants  since  the  Agency  was 
founded.  For  the  last  2  years  the  Senate 
has  refused  to  go  along  with  executive 
branch  proposals  to  make  these  officers 
an  integral  part  of  the  Foreign  Service 
officer  system.  This  bill  is,  in  effect,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relation's  alter- 
native to  that  approach.  It  does  no  more 
than  grant  them  simple  justice  by  giving 
the  Agency  authority  for  a  career  per- 
sonnel system  comparable  to,  but  sep- 
arate from,  the  Foreign  Service  officer 
system.  Congress  has  evaded  its  respon- 
sibilitv  to  these  dedicated  officers  for 
14  years.  This  bill  will  right  that  wrong 
and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  pass  it  by 
an  overwhelming  margin. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mj'self  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  notice  that  the  hearings  on  this  bill 
were  completed  in  1  day,  and  the  only 
Senator  present  was  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  who  has  just 
completed  his  presentation. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  is  a  very 
important  bill.  As  I  look  around  the 
Chamber.  I  observe  there  are  only  four 
or  five  Senators  present.  As  I  make  my 
presentation,  I  realize  the  odds  are 
against  me. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  travel  ex- 
tensively throughout  the  world  and  to 
have  observed  in  detail  the  operations 
of  our  missions  to  other  countries.  I  have 
noticed,  to  say  the  least,  quite  a  bit  of 
jealousy  among  the  various  missions 
which  serve  us  abroad.  It  has  long  been 
my  view  that  all  such  missions  should  be 
urider  the  direction  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment. 

I  can  well  remember,  not  too  long  ago, 
when  an  effort  was  made — and  it  suc- 
ceeded— to  have  the  agricultural  attaches 
who  were  formerly  employees  of  the 
State  E>epartment  and  operated  under  its 
jurisdiction,  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

From  that  small  beginning,  there  has 
grown  up  abroad  a  bureaucracy  of  con- 
siderable size  representing  the  Depart- 


ment of  Agriculture  in  the  foreign  field. 
Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  have  our 
commercial  attaches  abroad  placed  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  here  in  Washington,  to  op- 
erate separate  and  apart  from  the  State 
Department. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  belief  that  thi 
USIA  has  done  a  fairly  good  job  under 
its  present  setup,  which  is  at  least  par- 
tially under  the  State  Department.  If  we 
should  create,  as  the  pending  bill  would 
provide,  a  separate  corps,  separate  and 
apart  from  our  Foreign  Service  Corps,  I 
believe  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  jealousy 
which  has  existed  in  the  past  will  not 
only  continue,  but  will  be  augmented.  We 
will  then  have  two  separate  services  vying 
with  one  another. 

Under  the  proposed  reorganization,  it 
is  said  that  the  cost  will  increase  by 
only  8220,000  per  year.  It  is  my  belief 
that  it  would  increase  a  great  deal  more 
than  that,  unless  we  were  able  to  cut 
back  on  the  number  of  employees  in  the 
Agency.  But  I  can  well  visualize,  on  the 
contrary,  the  moment  we  make  it  a 
separate  and  distinct  Agency  from  the 
State  Department,  the  creation  of  a 
larger  work  force  in  that  field. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  USIA  is 
now  under  the  State  Department.  Like 
any  other  agency  of  this  government, 
before  it  can  engage  in  doing  business 
abroad,  it  must  make  proper  arrange- 
ments through  the  State  Department. 
However,  the  Agency  itself,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, has  in  Washington  .separate  offices 
and  separate  personnel,  who  come  before 
Congress  requesting  and  justifying  their 
own  budgets.  There  is  very  little  connec- 
tion, at  the  Washington  level,  between 
the  USIA  and  the  State  Department. 

It  is  true  that  when  the  Administrator 
of  the  USIA  in  each  country  in  which 
that  Agency  serves — and,  by  the  way, 
there  are  now  veiT  few  countries  where 
it  does  not  serve — is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  technically  imder  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  Department.  In  the 
past  7  or  8  years,  following  my  visits 
abroad,  I  have  been  able  to  arrange  to 
have  a  good  deal  of  the  work  that  was 
being  done  by  the  Information  Service, 
as  well  as  other  missions,  placed  under 
the  State  Department  for  administra- 
tive purposes.  In  other  words,  the  pay- 
masters, for  example,  serving  such  offi- 
cials, are  directly  responsible  to  the 
State  Department,  and  administrative 
functions  of  the  missions  are  performed, 
on  a  reimbursable  basis,  by  the  State 
Department.  Otherwise,  they  are  all  sep- 
arate and  distinct.  They  perform  differ- 
ent functions. 

In  my  prepared  statement.  I  have  out- 
lined the  history  of  the  Information 
Service  Like  many  missions  that  were 
created  during  the  war,  the  Information 
Service  found  its  beginnings  in  the  War 
Department.  It  was  then  thought  that 
information  vital  to  our  war  efforts 
should  be  handled  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment; that  all  propaganda  should  be 
handled  by  the  War  Department.  Hence, 
the  Information  Service  was  established 
for,  more  or  less,  the  express  purpose  of 
Issuing  propaganda  In  a  country  where 
we  are  doing  business. 

Soon  after  the  war  ended,  efforts  were 
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made  by  those  who  no  doubt  were  in 
charge  of  the  Service  to  keep  it  alive,  to 
create  another  agency  that  was  not  con- 
nected with  the  war  effort. 

In  1945,  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
arose  over  whether  the  Nation  should, 
in  peacetime,  continue  the  foreign  infor- 
mation activities  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information.  As  an  institution  of  a  free 
democratic  society,  peace  and  prona- 
ganda  did  not  go  hand  in  hand,  accord- 
ing to  most  of  those  having  opinions  on 
the  subject.  By  June  1945,  opposition  to 
the  continuance  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information  led  to  a  substantial  cur- 
tailment of  its  budget  request  by  Con- 
gress. But  in  August,  President  Truman, 
by  Executive  order,  abolished  the  Office 
of  War  Information  and  transfen-ed  its 
foreign  information  activities  to  the  In- 
ternational Information  Service  in  the 
Department  of  State. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  so- 
called  Information  Service  in  peacetime. 
From  that  day  until  now,  this  Agency 
has  been  under  the  Department  of  State. 
It  is  considered,  as  a  part,  more  or  less, 
of  the  Department  of  State,  and  the  bill 
we  are  now  considering  would  separate 
it  from  the  Department  of  State  in  that 
it  would  create  a  corps  separate  from  the 
Officer  Corps  in  the  State  Department 
that  is  now  representing  the  Nation 
abroad. 

President  Truman's  action  was  taken 
on  an  inteiim  basis,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  year  all  such  activities  were  consoli- 
dated in  the  Office  of  International  In- 
formation and  Cultural  Affairs  under  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

By  January  of  1946.  the  "information  " 
philosophy  of  the  Government  had  fallen 
into  such  disrepute  that  both  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  and  United  Press  withdrew 
their  services  from  the  Agency.  In  the 
past,  the  news  reports  of  these  agencies 
had  been  supplied  free  of  charge.  In  that 
year  also,  the  Congress  refused  to  grant 
authorization  for  a  continuance  of  the 
information  program  carried  out  by  the 
Department  of  State. 

President  Truman  renew^ed  the  request 
for  authorization  in  1947.  Congress  again 
refused  to  grant  the  request.  Although 
$12.4  million  was  appropriated  to  con- 
tinue the  activities  then  in  progress,  the 
bulk  of  this  appropriation  was  to  sustain 
the  Voice  of  America  radio  operations. 
In  1948.  Congress  did  act  to  approve  the 
U.S.  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act.  the  so-called  Smith-Mundt 
Act.  Congress,  however,  continued  to 
make  substantial  reductions  in  the 
amounts  requested  for  information  activ- 
ities. With  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
war  in  1950,  Congress  became  more  dis- 
posed to  favor  the  information  activities 
of  the  State  Department  and  the  'Voice 
of  America  with  greater  appropriations. 

In  1952,  President  Truman  moved  to 
reorganize  the  information  activities 
once  again  and  placed  operating  respon- 
sibility in  a  newly  created  International 
Information  Administration  which  was 
to  be  semiautonomous  but  under  the 
policy  control  of  State.  Congressional 
criticism  still  prevailed,  however,  and  a 
proposed  budget  of  $157  million  for  the 
International  Information   Administra- 


tion was  reduced  to  a  little  more  than 
$87  million  by  the  Congress. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  flfty-thi-ee  saw 
the  foreign  information  program  again 
undergoing  severe  stress.  President  Ei- 
senhower sought  to  reorganize  the  Serv- 
ice once  again.  He  advocated  combining 
the  International  Information  Adminis- 
tration with  the  propaganda  function  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Agency.  On  June  1 
of  that  year,  Reorganization  Plan  No.  8 
was  sent  to  the  Congress,  a  disproving 
resolution  failed  of  passage  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  on  August  1  what 
we  now  know  as  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  was  created. 

Commenting  on  this  diverse  develop- 
ment. Dr.  Elmer  Plischke.  professor  and 
head  of  the  department  of  government 
and  politics  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, states  in  his  volume  entitled  "Con- 
duct in  American  Diplomacy"  that,  after 
the  initial  reorganization  of  the  Office  of 
War  Information — 

The  Department  (of  State  i .  consequently, 
found  Itself  saddled  with  overseas  opera- 
tional responsibilities  of  another  type.  For 
various  reasons,  support  by  the  Department 
was  less  than  wholehearted.  Congress  became 
critical  of  the  program,  Its  budget  was 
slashed,  and  It  languished  for  several  years. 

The  conunent  I  have  just  read  from 
the  book  to  which  I  have  referred  em- 
phasizes the  point  that  the  Agency's  ex- 
istence has  always  been  tenuous. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  it  was  only 
the  emerging  pattern  of  worldwide  con- 
flict with  the  Soviet  Union  that  gave  the 
USIA  a  new  lease  on  life.  It  was  this 
same  conflict,  of  course,  that  won  con- 
gressional support  for  the  European  re- 
covery progi'am,  the  so-called  Marshall 
plan.  The  Marshall  plan  is  no  longer 
with  us,  at  least  in  its  original  form,  but 
USIA  has  remained  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion. As  I  said  eariier,  it  has  had  its  ups 
and  dow-ns  of  a  serious  nature,  and  it  is 
not  beyond  my  comprehension  that  Con- 
gress or  the  Executive  would  one  day  see 
fit  to  abolish  it  or,  more  likely,  to  merge 
its  functions  completely  with  those  of  the 
State  Department.  That  is  what  I  have 
been  advocating,  and  that  is  what  should 
be  done  instead  of  creating  a  separate 
bureaucracy  abroad. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  has  it 
been  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  this  Agency  as  originally 
created  was  intended  to  be  used  only  dur- 
ing a  period  of  war? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  was  to  be  used  for  propaganda 
pm-poses. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  the  judgment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  the 
Agency  should  have  been  abandoned 
after  the  need  for  its  existence — during  a 
period  of  war — had  come  to  an  end? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  should  have  been  abandoned  or 
made  a  part  of  the  State  Department  if 
we  needed  such  services  in  a  country  in 
which  we  had  representatives. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator  base 
his  argument  against  the  pending  bill  on 
the  grotmd  that  we  are  giving  to  em- 
ployees of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 


retirement  and  other  benefits  in  excess 
of  their  right  to  such  benefits  on  the 
basis  of  the  contributions  that  they  have 
made  to  the  fund  out  of  their  salaries? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  statement  is 
true  with  respect  to  some  of  the  em- 
ployees and  it  is  imtrue  with  respect  to 
others.  We  now  have  in  the  Information 
Service  almost  3.000  employees  at  the 
Washington  level  and  approximately 
2,260  abroad. 

Now  they  are  under  the  State  Depart- 
ment. They  receive  certain  fringe  bene- 
fits, because  of  that  service  abroad,  along 
the  same  line  as  State  Department  work- 
ers receive. 

I  am  proposing  that  they  be  under  the 
State  Department  and  receive  the  same 
emoluments,  by  way  of  fringe  benefits 
and  retirement,  as  are  provided  under 
the  Foreign  Service  of  State  Department 
employees. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Is  it  the  position  of  the 
Senator  that  we  are  giving  them  more 
than  we  are  giving  State  Department 
employees? 

Ml-.  ELLENDER.  No.  We  are  giving 
them  less,  as  a  whole,  because  a  few  of 
them  have  it.  I  am  objecting  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  separate  corps,  separate  and 
apart  from  the  State  Department.  In 
other  words,  there  would  be  two  sets  of 
foreign  service  officers  abroad — those 
serving  under  USIA  and  those  serving 
under  the  State  Department. 

It  is  true  that  they  may  receive  the 
same  emoluments,  but  for  all  intents 
and  purposes,  as  I  will  show  later  in  my 
presentation,  they  are  separate  and 
apart. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  How  many  personnel 
are  involved?  The  Senator  said  approxi- 
mately 5.200.  did  he  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  About  5,200  all  to- 
gether— that  is,  at  the  Washington  level 
and  abroad. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  believe  the  total  number 
of  officers  w-ho  w^ould  be  affected  by  this 
bill  is  between  900  and  1,000 — both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  is  a  serious  con- 
fiict,  and  that  is  why  I  asked  the  ques- 
tion. The  figure  of  800  has  been  given 
until  now.  Now  it  is  brought  up  to  900  or 
1.000.  The  Senator  is  of  the  opinion  that. 
in  all.  approximately  5.200  will  be  in- 
volved? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  gave  to  the  Senator 
the  number  of  employees  in  the  USIA. 

Mr  PELL.  But  not  all  USIA  employees 
will  be  included,  only  the  professional 
officer  group. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  all 
will  be  included. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  PELL.  There  is  no  intention 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Not  all  in  the  SUte 
Department  are  included,  either. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  call  attention  to  the 
second  paragraph  on  page  3  of  the  com- 
mittee report  on  S.  633  which  indicates 
that  as  of  July  31.  1967.  the  agency  had 
2.966  f  till -time  employees  in  the  domestic 
service  and  2.261  in  the  foreign  service, 
not  including  foreign  locals.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  time  until  all  these  people 
will  be  put  under  the  corps  that  is  now 
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being   created.   I  have   no  doubt  about 
that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  a  question? 
Ml-.  ELLENDER.  On  his  time? 
Mr.  PELL.  On  my  time. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Why  does  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  say  that  eventually 
not  all  will  want  to  be  included  under 
the  foreign  service  benefits? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  beUeve  that  all  would 
want  to  come  under  the  Foreign  Service 
retii'ement  system,  but  not  all  personnel 
will  be  authorized  to  do  so.  The  same  sit- 
uation prevails  in  the  State  Department. 
Not  all  people  who  work  for  the  State 
Department  come  under  the  Foreign 
Service  retirement  system.  As  a  parallel, 
most  people  In  the  Army  would  like  to 
be  officers.  The  same  situation  would 
apply  in  this  instance. 

I  should  like  to  read  the  specific  figures 
involved.  In  the  Information  Agency  as 
of  now.  there  are  2,966  people  in  the 
domestic  service.  They  are  not  included 
under  the  bill.  The  people  to  be  included 
in  this  Foreign  Service  information  offi- 
cer system  would  be  from  the  ranks  of 
the  Foreign  Service  career  reserve  offi- 
cers, and  the  Agency's  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers. As  of  July  31,  there  were  822  career 
reserve  officers  and  108  Foreign  Service 
officers.  Selection  processes  would  be  in- 
volved, because  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
may  recall,  specified  that  all  career  re- 
serve officers  should  not  be  brought  into 
this  new  system  automatically.  The  max- 
imum number  we  are  discussing  here 
would  be  930.  In  the  future  there  would 
be  others  who  would  come  in.  in  the  nor- 
mal course  of  events  to  replace  those  who 
resisn  or  retire. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Within  the  last  3  years 
the  suggestion  was  presented  to  us.  vig- 
orously recommended  by  high  officials  of 
the  State  Department,  that  we  should  in- 
clude in  the  Foreign  Service  all  em- 
ployees— stenographers,  messengers,  or 
whatever  their  work — although  they 
never  went  abroad,  under  the  pay  and 
benefits  of  the  Foreign  Service.  How  will 
we  avoid  that  issue  in  the  future? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  believe  the  Senator  will 
recall  the  previous  proposal  concerning 
the  USIA  did  not  bring  in  all  personnel. 
The  proposal  which  the  administration 
advanced  vigorously — opposed  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations — was 
that  there  would  be  amalgamated  into 
the  Foreign  Service  officer  corps,  the 
USIA  officers  we  are  talking  about  now; 
those  who  will  be  affected  by  this  bill.  We 
did  not  believe  that  was  proper,  and  we 
said  they  should  not  be  amalgamated, 
for  two  reasons :  First,  the  work  done  by 
USIA  officers  and  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers was  not  really  comparable.  The  deci- 
sion was  made  some  years  ago  that  it  was 
a  different  type  of  work  calling  for  a 
different  corps  of  personnel. 

The  other  reason,  quite  frankly,  was 
that  the  qualifications  of  those  who 
would  be  blanketed  in  were  not  equal  to 
the  quaUflcations  of  those  in  the  Foreign 
Service.  There  was  never  any  thought 
that  domestic  personnel — the  stenog- 
raphers and  the  administrative  people — 
would  be  included. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 


Louisiana  what  he  expects  in  the  future, 
if  we  blanket  in  these  800  or  900  people — 
what  the  demands  will  be  from  the  other 
employees,  who  now  number  approxi- 
mately 5,200.  They  may  say.  "Well,  you 
blanketed  in  900  with  greater  pay  and 
greater  retirement  benefits.  Why  are 
you  not  blanketing  us  in?" 

Mr.  PELL.  On  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  all 
will  be  blanketed  in. 

Let  me  say  this,  also,  as  I  point  out  in 
my  remarks:  Today,  a  large  number  of 
people  in  the  Peace  Corps  are  in  the 
same  category  as  those  in  the  USIA,  and 
a  move  will  soon  be  made  to  put  the 
people  in  the  Peace  Corps  into  a  separate 
corps. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  about  the  Agri- 
culture and  Health  Departments? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  are  attaches 
separate  and  apart.  They  used  to  report 
to  the  State  Department  and  from  State 
to  Agriculture,  and  now  they  report 
directly  to  Agriculture. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  we  should  have 
one  set  of  corpsmen,  all  under  the  State 
Department.  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  took  that  position,  as  I  will 
show,  when  a  similar  bill  was  presented 
and  passed  by  the  Senate.  Ncbody  de- 
bated that  bill  when  it  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  1956,  but  fortunately  it  was 
rejected  by  the  House,  which  looked  into 
the  matter. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  blanketing  in  these  800  or  900  people 
will  entail  a  cost  of  $200,000  a  year. 

Mr.  PELL.  Approximately  $220,000  a 
year. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  For  how  many  years? 
Mr.  FELL,  Depending  on  how  long  they 
live  and  how  long  their  survivors  live. 
Usually,  you  figure  a  75-year  total  cycle. 
I  should  like  to  read  into  the  Record 
the  estimate,  because  it  also  bears  on  a 
question   the  Senator  from   Mississippi 
asked  me  earlier  concerning  the  retire- 
ment provisions. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  Senator  answer- 
ing on  his  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  will  do  it  on  my  time. 
The  figure  of  $220,000  a  year  Is  based 
on  the  estimate  that  the  total  that  would 
be  transferred  to  the  Foreign  Service 
retirement  system  in  the  first  3  years 
would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,155, 
including  Foreign  Service  staff  person- 
nel; with  the  personnel  at  an  average  age 
of  45.5;  average  salary.  $15,300;  and  a 
total  payroll  of  SI 7. 7  million. 

It  is  different  from  the  problem  of  the 
National  Guard  technicians,  of  concern 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  because 
these  people  are  not  under  a  State  retire- 
ment service.  They  are  already  under  the 
civil  service  retirement  system. 

I  want  to  stress  that  this  cost  of  $220,- 
000  a  year  represents  the  additional  ben- 
efits that  will  be  paid  to  these  employees 
over  and  above  the  amount  they  would 
receive  from  the  civil  service  retirement 
system,  under  which  they  are  now  cov- 
ered. It  is  merely  a  question  of  which 
Federal  retirement  system  they  are  to 
come  under.  They  will,  of  course,  trans- 
fer their  past  contributions  over  to  the 
Foreign  Service  retirement  system  from 


the  civil  service  system.  As  Senators 
know,  both  retirement  systems  have 
large  unfunded  liabilities — about  $40  bll- 
lion  for  the  civil  service  and  $245  million 
for  the  Foreign  Service — but  this 
change  will  have  no  overall  impact  on 
that  problem. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  was  saying,  Mr. 
President,  I  k  lieve  that  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  USIA,  or  the  merging  of  its 
activities  with  the  State  Department,  is 
an  event  to  be  looked  for.  The  distin- 
guished political  scientist,  H.  D.  Lasswell, 
has  commented  in  his  volume  entitled 
"Politics:  Who  Gets  What,  When.  How," 
that  when  the  need  is  felt  to  defend  the 
images  of  a  nation's  institutions  before 
the  public,  it  is  already  too  late  for  any 
good  to  be  done.  Decay  has  set  in  and 
begun  to  rot  the  foundations  of  the 
nation  and  its  social  structuie.  I  do  not 
believe  this  to  be  the  case  with  the 
United  States  as  yet.  although  there  are 
many  indications  on  every  hand.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  it  is  not  unforeseeable  that 
some  day  Congress  or  the  Executive  shall 
see  fit  to  do  away  with  our  'Information" 
activities. 

How  would  such  a  decision  be  affected 
by  the  pending  measure?  The  answer  is 
clear  to  me.  By  setting  up  a  separate  and 
independent  classification  system.  Con- 
gress would  immediately  make  it  very 
difficult  to  phase  out  or  even  substan- 
tially cut  back  the  agency's  operations 
should  conditions  change  in  the  years 
ahead. 

I  can  well  recall  in  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations hearings  on  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 888,  this  year's  fourth  continuing 
resolution,  that  the  Director  of  the 
Budset  Bureau  went  down  the  list  for 
the  committee  to  indicate  where  the  re- 
ductions necessary  under  the  House  ac- 
tion could  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  all  Senators  know  how- 
deep  those  cuts  would  have  been  and 
what  an  adverse  affect  they  would  have 
on  the  operations  of  our  Government. 
For  instance,  the  appropriation  for 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
be  slashed  by  $1.1  billion  luider  the  reso- 
lution as  passed  by  the  House.  HUD 
would  have  been  cut  by  $500  million,  the 
VA  by  $180  million,  and  so  forth.  Look- 
ing at  the  State  Department  though,  we 
see  that  a  cut  of  only  S20  million  would 
be  experienced.  This  is  because  expenses 
were  locked  in  by  a  rigid  Foreign  Service 
and  civil  service  classification  scale. 

I  contend  that  the  same  situation  will 
occur  with  USIA.  then  the  Peace  Corps, 
and  then  AID  workers.  They  are  all  in 
the  same  category.  I  am  positive  because 
I  have  been  abroad  and  I  know  of  my 
own  knowledge  how  these  people  vie 
with  each  other  and  how  jealous  they 
are  of  each  other. 

I  made  some  suggestions  that  were 
followed  in  this  connection,  but  it  is  my 
sincere  belief  that  this  entire  operation 
should  be  placed  under  the  State  De- 
partment, so  that  there  would  be  only 
one  Foreign  Service  Corps  under  the 
State  Department.  All  of  those  who  per- 
form services  in  the  field  of  information 
and  in  other  fields  should  be  paid  in  the 
same  way  and  should  receive  the  same 
fringe  benefits. 
In  the  October  29  issue  of  the  Wash- 
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ineton  Star,  an  article  appeared  con- 
cerning the  efforts  and  intentions  of  our 
Brazilian  Ambassador  to  cut  back  on 
the  number  of  Americans  stationed  In 
Brazil  I  wish  the  Ambassador  every  suc- 
cess in  his  effort,  but  If  the  present  legis- 
lation is  approved  by  the  Congress.  1 
doubt  that  he  would  be  able  to  move 
ffith  such  a  free  hand. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

\  50-Pebcent  Cut  in  United  States  Brazil 
STAFF  May  Ser\'e  as  Global  Text 
Rio  De  Janeiro.  Brazil.— Ambassador  John 
W  Tuthlll  has  launched  Operation  Topsy, 
which  alms  to  cut  the  sprawling  U.S.  diplo- 
matic, aid  and  military  roster  In  Brazil  by 
50  percent  ^n-lthln  the  next  year  or  two. 

TathlU  has  been  given  official  approval  to 
begin  pruning  half  of  the  1.000  Americans 
affiliated  with  the  embassy.  His  plans  do  not 
affect  the  700  Peace  Corps  volunteers  or.  for 
the  time  being,  the  1,200  Brazilians  who  work 
for  the  U.S.  here. 

When  "Topsy"  gets  into  full  swing.  In- 
formed sources"  believe  It  will  be  used  by  all 
affected  agencies  as  a  textbook  for  perform- 
ing similar  surgery  all  over  the  world. 

Informed  sources  say  the  huge  buildup  of 
U.S.  representatives  grew  like  Topsy  over  re- 
cent years  and  found  Americans  Involved  in 
nearly  every  phase  of  Brazilian  official  and 
cultural  life. 


FREE-WHEELING    NOTED 

Some  second  level  officials  of  the  embassv 
were  acting  as  If  they  were  ministers  of  the 
various  Brazilian  government  departments 
and  expected  the  ambassador  to  fiinction  like 
a  prime  minister.  They  proliferated  so  rapidly 
'onder  the  previous  government  of  President 
Humberto  Castelo  Branco  tha:  it  required 
sever.^i  skvscrapers  in  Rio  and  innumerable 
square  footage  of  office  and  residential  space 
over  the  nation  to  contain  them. 

Tuthlll  decided  something  had  to  be  done 
last  Jul  v.  He  started  by  ordering  no  new- 
jobs  for  "Americans  in  Brazil  without  his  ex- 
press approval. 

Perhaps  his  attitude  took  final  form  when 
he.  and  all  ambassadors  around  the  world, 
received  an  official  cable  from  Washington 
ordering  that  they  look  Into  the  need  for  a 
study  In  each  country  of  the  Impact  of  bats, 
rodents  and  "noxious  birds."  A  copy  of  this 
cable,  with  all  Its  Imposing  array  of  signa- 
tures and  clearances,  is  framed  in  Tuthill's 
office. 

The  ambassador  notified  Washington  of  his 
conviction  and  asked  permission  to  conduct 
an  official  review  for  the  50  percent  cut.  From 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  came  a  laconic, 
Go  ahead."  USIA  Director  Leonard  Marks 
indicated  the  Brazil  staff  could  be  cut  75 
percent  if  Tuthlll  so  desired. 

military    RELUCTANT 

There  was  some  foot-dragging  by  the  mlll- 
tarv  mission,  which  maintains  a  fleet  con- 
sisting of  one  C54.  two  C47s  and  a  Convalr. 
Thev  w.irned  darkly  that  the  proposed  cut- 
back would  mean  the  end  of  the  PX.  the 
commissary,  the  embassy  airline  and  other 
services.  Tuthlll  simply  replied,  "good." 

The  six-man  study  group  is  here  now. 
under  Tuthill's  chairmanship,  and  will  re- 
turn its  proposals  for  his  scrutiny  next 
month.  Officials  explained  that  there  will 
be  no  meat-ax  elimination  of  manpower  but 
rather  a  process  of  attrition  as  contracts  of 
AID  employes  end. 

Tuthlll  can  work  a  little  faster  with  the 
diplomatic  staff,  roiighly  18  percent  of  the 
total.  Part  of  his  pruning  will  be  elimina- 
tion of  several  consulates  in  backwaters  of 


Brazil  where  trained  diplomats  do  little  more 
than  stamp  visas  and  prortde  an  American 
presence. 

Castelo  Branco  was  closely  aligned  with 
the  U.S.  and  depended  on  Americans  for 
many  functions  that  Brazilians  should  have 
been  performing.  The  public  posture  of  the 
government  of  President  Arthur  da  Costa  e 
SUva  Is  quite  different. 

OWN  decisions  stressed 

The  new  government  Is  not  less  interested 
in  US  economic  and  military  aid  and  pri- 
vate investment,  but  Costa  e  Sllva's  stress 
is  on  Independent  decisions  on  basic  ques- 
tions without  Influence  by  the  Americans. 

Tuthlll  is  completely  of  a  mind  to  reduce 
this  influence,  desplt*  grumbling  from  lower 
down  on  the  embassy  pyramid.  He  Is  willing 
to  let  Brazilians  make  mistakes  and  It  Is 
diffi-ult  to  argue  with  the  Idea  that  if  the 
Americans  remain  deeply  enmeshed  in  Bra- 
zilian affairs,  the  U.S.  wUl  inherit  the  blame 
for  such  errors  as  are  made. 

It  is  clear  that  most  of  the  pruning  will 
affect  the  AID  mission  and  its  technical 
assistance  programs,  of  which  12  have  been 
tagged  "high  priority"  over  the  last  two  years. 

LOCAL    DISCRETION 

As  far  as  "noxious  birds"  directives  from 
Washington  are  concerned,  the  embassy  now 
IS  replying  to  them  by  slow  boat  mall  and 
exercising  local  discretion,  which  is  a  polite 
wav  of  ignoring  them. 

The  reduction-in-force  plan  has  been  fully 
communicated  to  the  Brazilian  government 
so  it  will  understand  there  is  no  lessening 
of  interest  with  the  nation's  well-being.  The 
Brazilians  approve  wholeheartedly. 

And  it  Is  not  peanuts  so  far  as  the  Tuthill 
project  is  concerned.  If  it  costs  $30,000  to 
train,  transport  and  support  the  average 
embassv  emplovee  for  one  year.  Tuthill  will 
be  saving  $15  million  for  the  Treasury.  The 
usual  tour  is  two  or  more  years,  which  raises 
the  saving  to  $30  million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
in  Brazil  last  November.  I  agree  with  the 
position  of  the  Ambassador.  I  feel  that 
cutting  50  percent  of  the  staff  could  be 
done  easily  and  without  any  loss  to  our 
efforts  in  that  area. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a 
moment  ago  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
said  that  it  is  his  objective  to  place  all  of 
these  corps  within  the  State  Department. 
Is  it  his  understanding  that  if  we  do  what 
the  bill  proposes  we  would  not  be  placing 
the  Office  of  Information  under  the  State 
Department? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  my  conten- 
tion, ves.  I  shall  bring  that  out  in  time. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Very  well. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  point  I  wish  to 
emphasize  is  that  I  am  against  the  crea- 
tion of  two  separate  corps,  one  to  be 
under  the  State  Department,  and  another 
under  USIA.  In  addition,  we  will  have 
the  Peace  Corps  and  then  AID  coming  in. 
Mr.  President,  before  leaving  this  area, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  once  again  that 
Congress  is  becoming  increasingly  criti- 
cal of  our  foreign  aid  operation.  In  the 
near  future,  we  may  want  to  phase  out, 
or  reduce  the  program  still  further,  or 
drastically    change    its    structure.    The 
same  thing  may  be  found  in  future  years 
with  USIA  and  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  act  to  hamstring  ourselves  or  the 
Executive  in  this  matter  at  the  present 
time. 
Mr.  President,  to  return  to  what  I  said 


a  while  ago  with  respect  to  the  birth  of 
this  Information  Service  having  oc- 
curred during  the  war,  I  have  found 
more  recently  that  in  many  countries  as 
much  as  50  percent  of  the  money  we 
spend  through  USIA  is  spent  in  telling 
the  people  in  those  countries  what  we 
were  doing  for  them  by  way  of  foreign 
aid.  That  Is  what  much  of  the  money  was 
used  for.  . 

As  I  have  said,  since  foreign  aid  is 
more  or  less  under  the  thumb  of  the 
ambassador,  by  the  same  token  all  of 
these  missions,  including  USIA,  should 
be  under  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  the  pro- 
\lsions  of  S.  633  would  lead  to  more  fric- 
tion among  our  agencies  abroad  and  not 

^^ss.  „  ^, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  question  was  why 
it  would  create  more  friction  and  the 
aiiswer  is  that  the  friction  would  arise 
because  come  employees  might  be  re- 
ceiving more  compensation  and  benefits 
than  others. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  we  create  separate 
corps,  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  of 
these  agencies  will  be  more  influential 
with  the  Congress  than  others.  There 
will  be  the  same  jealousies  that  now 
prevail  abroad,  and  even  more  so. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Among  whom  would 
the  jealousy  be? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  would  be  among 
the  various  people  working  abroad. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Peace  Corps,  the 
Agriculture  Department,  and  other 
agencies? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  other  agencies. 
In  other  words,  it  strikes  me  that  people 
representing  us  abroad,  whether  they 
work  under  the  State  Department  or 
under  any  other  department,  should  have 
more  or  less  uniform  fringe  benefits,  and 
pay,  for  similar  services  performed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is.  the  Peace 
Coi-ps  workers,  if  they  believe  they  are 
doing  similar  work  and  find  themselves 
receiving  less  pay  and  less  retirement 
and  fringe  benefits,  will  argue.  "Why 
are  you  giving  the  Office  of  Information 
more  money  than  us,  when  we  are  doing 
the  same  work?" 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Not  only  that,  but 
I  came  across  friction  of  this  kind.  For 
instance.  AID  people  were  getting  much 
more  money  than  people  in  the  State 
Department,  Some  members  of  the  In- 
formation Service  were  getting  more 
money  than  the  members  of  the  State 
Department.  They  vied  with  each  other 
for  rental  space  and.  naturally,  the 
prices  went  up  for  all. 

I  found  that  the  best  homes  went  to 
the  military,  then  came  the  AID  people, 
then  some  members  of  USIA,  and  then 
the  State  Department  people.  It  caused 
all  sorts  of  friction,  so  much  so  that  I 
recommended,  and  some  of  my  recom- 
mendations were  adopted,  that  all 
rentals  should  be  handled  by  one  person 
in  the  field,  and  State  Department  em- 
ployees. USIA  employees,  the  Army 
personnel,  and  others  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  vie  vrith  each  other  for  the 
accommodations  that  were  available.  I 
think  this  matter  has  progressed  very 
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well  and  it  is  my  belief  it  could  work 
better  if  we  had  all  of  them  under  the 
State  Department. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Lausche  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  EXLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  not  advocate  that  recommenda- 
tion for  anybody  going  abroad,  but  for 
the  past  20  years  or  more  we  have  had 
the  Information  Service  and  it  looks  as 
though  it  is  here  to  stay.  That  function. 
in  particular,  could  easily  be  handled  by 
the  State  Department,  It  was  done  in 
the  past.  For  instance,  we  had  libraries 
in  our  embassies  that  served  the  pur- 
pose. Now  there  are.  I  believe.  15  or  20 
libraries  in  Bonn,  scattered  all  around 
the  place.  They  were  scattered  out  in 
Paris  and  in  England.  That  could  have 
been  handled  at  much  less  expense  if  it 
had  been  under  the  State  Department 
and  handled  as  it  had  been  heretofore. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Hatfield  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  OfBcer.  i 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sume that  some  of  the  real,  if  unmen- 
tioned,  reasons  that  this  legislation  is 
being  advocated  is  that  there  is  no  doubt 
a  good  deal  of  competition  between  For- 
eign Service  ofiBcers  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve 
Corps  of  the  USIA.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  officers  of  both  categories  must  have 
the  same  qualifications,  and  I  would  not 
be  surprised  to  find  that  the  disparities 
and  jealousies  between  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice and  Foreign  Service  Reserve  are  at 
the  real  root  of  this  matter. 

The  fact  is.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
provisions  of  S.  633  would  lead  to  more 
friction  among  our  agencies  abroad,  and 
not  less.  It  is  true  that  the  personnel 
systems  of  the  State  Department  and 
USIA  would  be  brought  into  line.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  should  forget,  how- 
ever, that  a  system  similar  to  that  now 
prevailing  with  USIA  is  found  in  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
and  the  Peace  Corps.  The  overseas  ad- 
ministrative personnel  of  both  of  these 
agencies  is  made  up  of  Foreign  Service 
Reserve  ofBcers  and  Foreign  Service 
Staff,  Just  as  is  USIA. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  has  a  total  of 
638  Foreign  Service  Reserve  ofiQcers 
serving  overseas,  and  217  Foreign  Service 
Staff.  The  Peace  Corps  has  766  Foreign 
Service  Reserves  and  305  Foreign  Service 
Staff  personnel. 

The  pending  bill  would  establish,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  Foreign  Service 
oCQcer  system  of  the  Department  of 
State,  a  Foreign  Service  information  of- 
ficer system.  That  Is  what  this  bill  would 
do.  No  doubt  Congress  would  then  be 
petitioned  to  establish  a  Foreign  Service 
Assistance  OfBcer  Corps  for  the  benefit  of 
AID.  Perhaps  a  Foreign  Service  Peace 
Oflacer  Corps  would  be  requested  for  the 
advantage  of  the  Peace  Corps  adminis- 
trators. That  would  be  logical  In  the  ex- 
treme, If  we  were  to  enact  the  present 
bill.  Frankly,  I  do  not  see  how  we  could 
avoid  such  a  proliferation  If  we  seek  to 
be  fair  to  all  of  our  Government  servants. 

I  can  see  the  situation  developing  very 
clearly.  The  public  affairs  ofiQcer  in  the 
various  countries  Is  a  member  of  the 
country  team.  He  works  with  a  Foreign 


Service  officer  from  State  of  the  same 
rank.  Naturally,  he  desires  the  same  re- 
tirement benefits  and  privileges.  How- 
ever, by  making  this  available  through 
the  creation  of  a  separate  classification 
system,  we  are  going  to  offend  the  AID 
Director,  who  is  a  member  of  the  same 
country  team.  We  are  going  to  offend 
other  administrators  as  well.  We  are  go- 
ing to  be  charged  with  discrimination  of 
the  rankest  kind. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee's  report  on  S.  633.  that  the 
cost  of  this  legislation  in  additional  re- 
tirement benefits  will  amount  to  $16  3 
million  over  the  next  75  years.  This 
amounts  to  $220,000  annually.  We  are 
dealing  here  with  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  in  USIA  numbering  1,400, 
according  to  the  committee  report,  and 
Foreign  Service  staff  personnel  num- 
bering 753.  Needless  to  say,  this  cost 
would  be  increased  substantially  should 
the  other  services  succeed  in  persuading 
the  Congress  to  extend  the  same  treat- 
ment to  them  as  being  proposed  for  the 
information  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  the  points  I  have  just  been  making 
in  opposition  to  S.  633  are  contained  in 
Report  No.  1959  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  84th  Congress,  second 
session.  The  report  of  the  committee  was 
on  S.  3638,  proposed  amendments  to  the 
U.S.  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948.  Parts  of  this  legis- 
lation are  very  similar  to  the  pending 
bill. 

S.  3638  would  have  authorized  the  Di- 
rector of  USIA  to  create  a  career  cate- 
gory of  officers  to  be  known  as  U.S.  in- 
formation officers  with  the  same  status 
as  Foreign  Service  officers.  This  meas- 
ure passed  the  Senate  without  benefit 
of  debate,  but  died  in  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  In  looking  over  the 
1956  committee  report,  I  find  that  the 
same  arguments  were  being  made  at  that 
time  in  favor  of  creating  a  separate  per- 
sonnel classification  system  as  are  being 
made  today.  For  instance,  this  statement 
appears : 

On  the  one  hand,  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  Is  carrying  on  very  Im- 
portant activities  of  the  United  States 
abroad.  If  the  Agency  is  to  do  Its  Job  well 
it  must  have  able  people.  Recruitment  of 
able  employees  Is  vastly  facilitated  If  the 
Agency  can  offer  them  career  opportunities; 
that  is.  the  chance  to  start  work  In  an  orga- 
nization in  which  they  will  be  paid  and  pro- 
moted according  to  merit,  will  be  protected 
from  arbitrary  or  partisan  political  action, 
and  in  which  they  may  look  forward  to  re- 
tirement with  a  reasonable  income. 

Further  in  the  text,  the  argument  Is 
expanded  somewhat; 

The  Justifications  for  establishing  a  career 
group  of  information  program  employees  are 
as  follows.  F^mdamentally.  career  Incentives 
are  needed  to  attract  capable  and  devoted 
people  to  the  United  States  Information  pro- 
gram The  present  incentives  are  inadequate 
Americans  in  the  overseas  service  of  the 
United  Statee  Information  Agency  may  hold 
appointments  only  as  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve Officers  or  as  Foreign  Service  Staff 
officers. 

The  point  Is,  Mr.  President,  that  Irre- 
spective of  the  arguments  advanced  In 
support  of  the  creation  of  a  special  For- 
eign Service  Information  Corps  in  1956, 


the  Information  Agency  has  gotten 
along  very  well  for  the  last  11  years  with- 
out this  authority  from  the  Congress. 

A  portion  of  my  remarks  has  been 
devoted  to  my  belief  that  the  USIA  may 
someday  be  brought  back  within  the 
State  Department.  I  personally  have  al- 
ways advocated  such  a  course  and  It  was 
interesting  to  note  that  in  1956  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  came 
very  close  to  expressing  its  support  of 
such  a  reorganization.  This  was  acknowl- 
edged in  the  committee  report,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Employees  from  the  Department  of  State, 
the  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion, and  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  may  perhaps  be  treated  as  a  group 
for  the  purpose  of  analysis.  The  United  States 
Information  Agency  was  a  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  until  1953  and  may  some- 
day become  part  of  the  Department  of  State 
again. 

The  committee  also  stated : 

A  basic  question,  which  Is  not  being  re- 
examined now  by  the  administration  but 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  ought 
to  be  reexamined  by  the  administration,  is 
the  question  of  whether  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  should  remain  separate 
from  the  Department  of  State  or  whether  it 
should  have  a  semi-autonomous  status  with- 
in the  Department  like  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration. 

I  believe  It  is  long  past  due  for  the  Con- 
gress to  reevaluate  this  entire  question, 
as  will  be  made  clear  further  in  my  re- 
marks. 

As  a  third  point — and  this  is  directly 
in  line  w-ith  what  I  have  said  earlier  in 
these  remarks — the  committee  report 
points  out  that  if  a  Foreign  Service  In- 
formation Corps  is  created  for  USIA,  the 
same  reasoning  would  lead  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  separate  classification  system 
for  the  foreign  assistance  program.  To 
quote  once  more: 

Having  stated  these  premises,  (that  is.  In 
support  of  creating  a  separate  service) ,  it  be- 
comes immediately  apparent  that  they  ap- 
ply to  the  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration as  well,  since,  for  the  immediate 
future,  at  least,  the  United  States  will  be 
operating  programs  of  economic  and  tech- 
nical assistance. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  throughout  its 
explanation  of  the  problems  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment personnel  abroad,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  1955  Implied 
and.  in  fact,  came  close  to  admitting 
that  the  basic  motivation  behind  the 
agitation  for  a  separate  Foreign  Service 
Information  Corps  was  the  elimination 
of  friction  between  our  personnel  abroad 
I  have  already  gone  Into  this  factor  in 
detail  in  my  remarks,  so  I  shall  ask  that 
pages  8  and  9  of  Report  No.  1959  of  the 
84th  Congress  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Problem  of  U.S.  Government 
Personnel  Abroad 

Perhaps  the  most  important  policy  ques- 
tion in  the  pending  bill  is  the  proposed  career 
category  of  United  States  Information  officers 
for  the  United  States  Information  Agency. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency  is  carrying  on  very  Important 
activities  of  the  United  States  abroad.  If  the 
Agency  is  to  do  Ita  Job  well  It  must  have  able 
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people.  Recruitment  of  able  employees  Is 
t^tly  facilitated  if  the  Agency  can  offer  them 
career  opportunities;  that  is,  the  chance  to 
start  work  in  an  organization  in  which  they 
«111  be  paid  and  promoted  according  to  merit, 
wUl  be  protected  from  arbitrary  or  partisan 
political  action,  and  in  which  they  may  look 
forward  to  retirement  with  a  reasonable  In- 
come. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  a  career  foreign 
service  for  United  States  Information  Agency 
employees  should  be  established  In  a  way 
which  wUl  help,  rather  than  hinder,  the  wise 
and  economical  administration  of  all  overseas 
employees  of  the  United  States  Government. 
As  is  well  known,  some  two  dozen  United 
States  agencies  employ  many  thousands  of 
United  States  civilians  overseas.  A  great 
many  different  systems  for  recruitment,  pay, 
allowances,  and  all  the  other  incidents  of 
employment  are  In  operation.  The  bulk  of 
united  States  civilians  abroad  are  employed 
t5y  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration,  and  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency.  ^  ^,  , 

[Employees  from  the  Department  of  State, 
the  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion, and  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  may  perhaps  be  treated  as  a  group 
for  the  purpose  of  analysis.  The  United 
States  Information  Agency  was  a  part  of  the 
Department  of  State  until  1953  and  may 
someday  become  part  of  the  Department  of 
State  again.]  The  function  of  adnalnisterlng 
economic  and  technical  assistance,  partly 
carried  on  in  the  Department  of  State  and 
partly  carried  on  by  independent  agencies 
in  recent  years,  is  now  being  carried  out  by 
the  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion, which  is  a  part  of  the  Department  of 
State.  At  the  present  time  the  overseas  em- 
ployees of  all  three  agencies  are  governed 
in  "large  part,  or  entirely,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  by  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended.  Employees 
of  all  three  agencies  usually  live  and  work 
side  by  side  at  United  States  posts  overseas. 
All  three  agencies  employ  Foreign  Service 
Staff  persons  and  Foreign  Seri'ice  Reserve 
officers,  and  each  agency  recruits  and  admin- 
isters such  categories  of  employees  sepa- 
rately from  the  other  two  agencies.  Only  the 
Department  of  State  has  career  officer 
groups,  the  Foreign  Service  officer  group  and 
the  career  officers  of  the  Foreign  Service  Staff 
corps.  In  the  pending  bill  the  United  States 
Information  Agency,  supported  by  the  De- 
partment of  State,  is  asking  for  a  career  offi- 
cer group  for  information  program  employ- 
ees comparable  to  the  Foreign  Service  officer 
group. 

A  basic  question,  which  is  not  being  reex- 
amined now  by  the  administration  but 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  ought 
to  be  reexamined  by  the  administration,  is 
the  question  of  whether  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  should  remain  separate 
from  the  Department  of  State  or  whether 
It  should  have  a  semiautonomous  status 
within  the  Department  like  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration.  This 
question,  however,  need  not  be  solved  by  the 
Congress  before  passing  on  the  merits  of  the 
proposal  for  a  career  officer  group  for  the 
United  States  Information  Agency,  The  com- 
mittee l>elieves  that  It  is  important  to  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  for  young  men  and 
women  to  make  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Service  their  career.  For  reasons  which 
are  developed  below,  the  committee  Is  con- 
vinced also  that  this  is  not  possible  under 
the  present  circumstances.  [Having  stated 
these  premises.  It  becomes  Immediately  ap- 
parent that  they  apply  to  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  as  well,  since, 
for  the  immediate  future,  at  least,  the 
United  States  will  be  operating  programs  of 
economic  and  technical  assistance.]  Never- 
theless, the  committee  has  received  no  In- 


formation from  the  Department  of  State  in- 
dicating any  plans  to  seek  a  career  status 
for  Intern.-itional  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion employees. 

[The  Justifications  for  establishing  a  career 
group    of    information    program    employees 
are   as   follows:    Fundamentally,   career   in- 
centives are  needed  to  attract  capable  and 
devoted  people  to  the  United  States  informa- 
tion   program.    The    present    incentives    are 
inadequate.  Americans  in  the  overseas  service 
of  the  United  States  Information  Agency  may 
hold  appointments  only  as  Foreign  Service 
Reserve  officers  or  as  Foreign  Service   Staff 
officers.]  Ninety  percent  of  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  professional  people  over- 
seas   are    serving    as    Foreign    Sers'ice    Staff 
officers.  However,  the  salary  ceiling  of  For- 
eign Service  Staff  officers  is  two  full  grades 
below  the  top  salary   for  a  Foreign  Service 
Reserve  officer.  Furthermore,  pursuant  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Wrlston  report  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  United  States 
Information    Agency    will    use    the    Foreign 
Service  Staff  class  principally  as  a  category 
for  clerical  and  technical  employees  In  the 
future.    The    alternative    available    to    the 
United   States   Information   Agency   of   em- 
ploying  its   professional   people  overseas   as 
Foreign   Service   Reserve   officers  is   also   In- 
adequate because  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve 
categorv  is  designed  by  law  to  be  a  category 
of  peop'le  hired  on  a  temporary  basis.  Under 
the  law  their  appointments  are  limited  to  5 
years.  A  number  of  the  best  officers  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  have  al- 
ready served  longer  than  this  period  as  For- 
eign" Service  Reserve  officers  and  have  been 
retained  as  such  only  through  a  provision  in 
the  annual  appropriation  acts  for  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  granting  a  1-year 
extension  of  these  appointments.  This  uncer- 
tainty  of   tenure    is   difficult   for   such    em- 
ployees.    The     United     States     Information 
Agency    employees    overseas    are    at    present 
eligible  only  for  civil  service  retirement  bene- 
fits which  are  substantially  less  than  those 
available    to    Foreign    Service    officers,    with 
whom  they  serve  side  by  side  overseas.  Nat- 
urally the' disparity  of  benefits  between  the 
Foreign  Service  officer  category  and  the  pro- 
fessional  United   States   Information   officer 
category  creates  a  difficult  morale  problem. 
The    authority    in    the    new   section    1013 
which  is  proposed  for  the  United  States  In- 
formation and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1948  and  contained  In  the  pending  bill  wUl 
permit  the  Director  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  to  give  the  proposed  new 
category  of  United  States  Information  officers 
substantially  the  same   benefits   and   career 
incentives   as   Foreign    Service    officers.    The 
proposed  authority  will  be  used  by  the  Di- 
rector In   a  reorganization  of  the  Agency's 
personnel  which  is  outlined  below  In  a  state- 
ment furnished  by  the  Director  to  the  com- 
mittee during  Its  hearings. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  in 
other  words,  In  1956,  when  this  bill  was 
before  the  Congress,  it  passed  without 
even  debate,  merely  on  a  call  of  the  Con- 
sent Calendar.  The  same  arguments  I  am 
advancing  now  were  advanced  then,  and 
the  House  saw  to  it  that  the  bill  died.  It 
never  came  out  of  committee  after  the 
bill  was  sent  from  the  Senate  to  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House. 

I  think  there  are  two  further  points 
which  should  be  mentioned  before  leav- 
ing the  subject.  The  pending  bill  would 
make  possible  the  elevation  of  public 
affairs  officers  to  the  rank  of  career  min- 
ister, a  rank  only  one  removed  from  that 
of  ambassador.  I  do  not  believe  that  Con- 
gress really  wants  to  do  this,  and  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  believe  that  it  can  be  justi- 
fied in  the  field. 


As  a  second  point,  once  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Information  Corps  is  created  inde- 
pendent of  the  regular  Foreign  Service, 
I  predict  that  agitation  will  soon  be 
coming  for  the  creation  of  a  Foreign 
Service  Information  Officer  Institute. 

We  have  that  in  the  State  Department, 
and  it  has  been  in  the  offing  in  others  to 
train  the  personnel  before  they  go  to 
perform  sen'ice  abroad. 

This  would  lead,  of  course,  to  addi- 
tional expenses,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  other  agencies  would  want  similar 
training  schools  established  for  them. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  no 
change  in  the  personnel  classification 
system  in  the  USIA  is  really  necessarj-  at 
this  time.  The  argument  is  advanced 
that  morale  is  low  in  the  Information 
Service  because  no  permanent  career 
status  has  yet  been  created.  As  a  con- 
sequence, it  has  been  alleged  that  the 
agency  is  experiencing  difficulties  in  ob- 
taining competent  personnel. 

I  find  that  to  be  highly  questionable. 
In  my  investigations  abroad,  I  have  had 
conversations  with  many  of  our  Infor- 
mation officers.  I  beUeve  the  personnel 
are  of  high  caliber,  and  I  have  come 
across  verj'  few  who  are  imhappy  with 
their  lot. 

If,  however,  a  change  in  the  present 
structure  is  felt  to  be  desirable,  then  I 
believe  the  Congress  might  prefer  to  cre- 
ate an  additional  category  within  the 
structure  of  the  existing  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Officer  Corps. 

There  are  innumerable  advantages  to 
this  approach  over  the  creation  of  a  sep- 
arate classification  system.  In  the  first 
place,  it  would  give  State  better  control 
over  the  activities  of  the  country  teams 
in  the  field.  It  may  be  argued  that  the 
USIA  is  already  under  the  Secretarj-  of 
State.  We  all  know  that  this  is  not  the 
case  in  fact,  although,  in  my  opinion,  it 
should  be  the  case. 

USIA  at  present  seem^  to  be  under  only 
nominal  direction  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Its  budgets  are  prepared  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  State  and  its  offices  are  lo- 
cated apart  from  the  State  Department 
building.  If  we  agree  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  separate  classification  system 
for  the  benefit  of  USIA  only,  we  will  be 
acting  to  reinforce  and  buttress  this  di- 
versity when,  in  fact,  we  should  be  mov- 
ing in  the  exact  opposite  direction 
toward  consolidation  and  uniform  man- 
agement. 

At  the  present,  more  and  more  at- 
tempts are  being  made  to  integrate 
U.S.  missions  overseas.  The  USIA  staff 
and  operations  are  now  often  made  a 
part  of  the  Public  Affairs  Section  of  the 
American  Embassy.  This  is  as  it  should 
be  and  I  hope  the  trend  continues.  The 
direct  integration  of  the  USIA  person- 
nel— if  anj'  change  at  all  is  necessary- 
would  insure  better  administration  and 
reduce  friction  at  the  country  level. 

As  a  related  point,  there  Is  already  a 
high  degree  of  interchange  between  the 
Department  of  State  personnel  and  USIA 
personnel.  On  page  36  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  hearings  on  S.  633. 
we  find  that : 

Both  U.S.I  A  and  the  Department  of  State 
have  recognized  the  value  of  systematic  in- 
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terchange  of  personnel  and  have  encouraged 
rotational  assignments  between  the  agencies. 
Thus,  Foreign  Service  Officers  selected  for 
assignment  to  US  I  A.  receive  some  exposure 
to  public  affairs  work  and  USJt.A.  officers  as- 
signed to  the  Department  gain  experience  In 
a  Foreign  Service  function  other  than  public 
affalrs^  As  part  of  their  training.  Junior 
officers  of  the  Department  are  rotated  Into 
pubhc  affairs  work  at  U.S.I. A.  field  posts  and 
Junior  officers  of  U.S.I. A.  are  rotated  into 
one  or  more  of  the  several  Embassy  func- 
tions. 

There  is  no  reason,  If  the  present  sys- 
tem should  be  changed,  that  USIA  per- 
sonnel, where  qualified,  should  not  be 
merged  with  State.  On  page  10  of  the 
committee  hearings,  we  find  USIA 
Director  Leonard  Marks  testifjing  as 
follows : 

The  result  <of  enactment  of  S.  633)  would 
be  a  career  corps  of  F.SI.O.'s  similar  to 
F.S  O.'s.  While  Foreign  Service  Information 
Officers  are  required  to  meet  the  same  high 
standards  of  selection  and  retention  as  For- 
eign Service  Ofticers.  they  will,  of  course,  be 
selected,  trained  and  developed  spectftcaJly 
as  information  and  cultural  office's 

And.  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Pell,  ap- 
pearing on  page  89  of  the  hearing  appen- 
dix. Arthur  Larson,  a  former  Director  of 
VJSIA.  states  that : 

It  Is  well  known  that,  by  any  objective 
test,  many  of  the  overseas  U.S. I. A.  personnel 
are  expected  to  have  a  background  of  quali- 
fications and  also  are  entrusted  with  respon- 
sibilities comparable  with  those  of  regular 
foreign  service  officers  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Laying  these  arguments  aside.  Mr. 
President,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  whole 
matter  of  the  various  Foreign  Service 
personnel  systems  should  be  looked  into 
very  thoroughly  by  some  group  that  has 
no  ax  to  grind.  Representatives  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees  testified  before  a  Foreign  Re- 
lations Subcommittee  on  the  pending  bill 
and  pointed  out  that  Senator  Fulbright 
called  for  the  creation  of  a  blue-ribbon 
Presidential  panel  for  just  this  purpose 
on  June  20  of  this  year.  Senator  Ful- 
bright stated  as  follows: 

I  believe  we  can  no  longer  Ignore  the  prob- 
lems of  administration  In  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs.  From  everything  that  I  hear,  and  that 
I  read,  morale  is  apparently  poor  within  the 
Foreign  Service;  the  Department  of  State  has 
become  hamstrung  by  bureaucratic  proce- 
dures and  U.S. I. A.  and  AID  employees  are 
frustrated  and  dissatisfied  with  their  status. 
I  think  that  the  time  has  come  to  make  a 
comprehensive  study  of  this  country's  re- 
quirements, present  resources,  and  future 
needs  not  only  in  the  Department  of  State 
and  Foreign  Service  but  also  m  USIA,  AID, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the  other 
principal  Government  agencies  involved  in 
foreign  aflalrs. 

I  would  think  that  the  Department  would 
be  glad  to  see  such  a  committee  established 
and  would  feel  a  responsibility  to  its  em- 
ployees to  see  that  the  best  available  minds 
of  the  Unlt«d  States  were  set  to  work  on 
these  organizational  problems.  It  seems  to  me 
that  these  problems.  Including  the  problem 
of  the  relationship  between  the  personnel 
systems  of  the  Department  of  State,  A,I.D.. 
aJid  US.I.A,,  are  so  pressing  that  they  will 
require  solutions  In  the  very  near  future.  I 
would  think  that  the  Department  would  pre- 
fer to  participate  In  the  process  of  reaching 
these  solutions  than  to  wait  and  find  these 
solutions  Imposed  on  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  Senator  F^l- 
BRiGHT's  statement  of  June   20  of  this 


year  be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Org.'.nization.^l     Reform     of     the     State 
Department  and  the  Foreign  Service 

Mr.  Fulbright.  Mr.  President,  William  Att- 
wood,  who  was  Ambassador  to  Guinea  from 
1961  to  1963,  and  Ambassador  to  Kenya  from 
IQe*  until  early  this  year,  has  WTitten  an 
e.Kcellent  article  In  the  February  Issue  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  about  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Foreign  Service.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article,  entitled  "The 
Labyrinth  In  Foggy  Bottom,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr,  Fulbright,  Mr.  Attwood  observes  that 
"some  of  State's  shortcomings  are  its  own 
fault,  some  could  be  corrected  by  Presiden- 
tial action,  and  others  are  the  result  of  con- 
gressional suspicion  and  niggardliness," 

He  goes  on  to  list  some  of  these  short- 
comings and  then  states:  "Under  the  cir- 
cumstances. I  don't  see  how  we  can  expect 
creative,  enterprising,  and  strong-willed  peo- 
ple to  continue  to  enter  the  Foreign  Service 
at  the  bottom  of  a  ladder  that  is  arduous  to 
climb  and  not  very  rewarding  when  and  if 
you  reach  the  top." 

Mr.  Attwood  concludes  by  summarizing 
the  recommendations  in  his  article  which 
include  trimming  overstaffed  posts  and 
bureaus;  reducing  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  paper;  dismantling  the  "AID 
bureaucracy"  and  putting  foreign  economic 
assistance  under  the  State  Department;  and 
coordinating  the  activities  of  all  Federal 
agencies  concerned  with  foreign  affairs. 

These  recommendations  were  not  made  by 
a  budget  or  management  specialist,  or  by 
an  outside  observer  who  has  had  only  slight 
contact  with  the  Foreign  Service,  or  by  a 
representative  of  any  special  interest  group 
either  in  or  outside  the  Government.  They 
were  made  by  a  man  who  spent  5  years  In 
the  State  Department  and  who  headed  two 
embassies. 

I  believe  we  can  no  longer  ignore  the 
oroblems  of  administration  In  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs.  Prom  everything  that  I  hear, 
and  that  I  read,  morale  Is  apparently  poor 
within  the  Foreign  Service;  the  Department 
of  Stat«  has  become  hamstrung  by  bureau- 
cratic procedures  and  USIA  and  AID  employ- 
ees are  frustrated  and  dissatisfied  with  their 
status,  I  think  that  the  time  has  come  to 
make  a  comprehensive  study  of  this  coun- 
try's requirements,  present  resources,  and 
future  needs  not  only  In  the  Department  of 
Stat*  and  Foreign  Service  but  also  In  USIA, 
AID,  and  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
the  other  principal  Government  agencies  In- 
volved in  foreign  affairs. 

With  this  aim  In  mind,  I  wrote  the  Presi- 
dent last  October  suggesting  that  he  con- 
sider appointing  a  high-level,  blue-ribbon 
Presidential  Committee  to  take  a  new,  thor- 
ough and  objective  look  at  these  organiza- 
tional problems.  I  know  that  a  number  of 
other  high-level  studies  have  been  made  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.  I  have  the  Impression,  however,  that 
some  of  these  studies  are  out  of  date,  others 
did  not  do  a  particularly  thorough  Job  and 
still  others  made  recommendations  that  were 
either  not  accepted  or  were  too  general  In 
nature  to  provide  effective  solutions,  I  sug- 
gested to  the  President  that  the  needed  re- 
form could  not  be  accomplished  piecemeal 
by  administrative  specialists  and  proposed 
that  there  be  a  thorough  study  by  people 
with  broad,  relevant  experience  both  in  the 
Government  and  outside  it  whose  own  posi- 
tions in  life  were  Independent  and  who  were 
intereeted  only  In  seeing  that  the  United 
States  has  the  best  p>osslbIe  organization  to 
conduct  Its  foreign  relations,  I  also  sug- 
gested  that   the   Committee  include   a  few 


Members  of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
to  help  Insure  that  the  Committee's  recom- 
mendations would  be  adopted. 

I  would  think  that  the  Department 
would  be  glEid  to  see  such  a  committee  estab- 
lished and  would  feel  a  responsibility  to  its 
employees  to  see  that  the  best  availabU 
minds  in  the  United  States  were  set  to  work 
on  these  organizational  problems.  It  seems 
to  me  that  these  problems,  Including  the 
problems  of  the  relationship  between  the 
personnel  systems  of  the  Department  of 
State,  AID,  and  USIA,  are  so  pressing  that 
they  will  require  solutions  In  the  very  near 
future.  I  would  think  that  the  Department 
would  prefer  to  participate  In  the  process  of 
reaching  these  solutions  rather  than  to  wait 
and  find  these  solutions  imposed  on  them, 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  included  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  January  27  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times  entitled  "State  Department 
Study  Finds  Diplomats  Avoid  Policy  De- 
bates." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
President,  let  me  say  once  again  that  I 
believe  the  present  bill  should  not  win 
Senate  approval.  It  will  cause  the  Con- 
gress much  trouble  in  the  future  if  the 
decision  is  ever  made  to  curtail,  phase 
out,  or  drastically  reorganize  the  infor- 
mation activities  of  our  Government.  It 
would  engender  more  competition  among 
the  services  and  lead  to  even  greater  ex- 
penses in  the  future.  As  a  last  point,  it  is 
my  contention  that  this  whole  matter 
should  be  laid  aside  while  a  search  is 
undertaken  for  better  alternatives.  For 
these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
passage  of  S.  633  and  hope  it  will  not  be 
enacted. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  '2  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  I  yield  it  to  my  good 
friend  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  was  just  'R'onderhig 
whether  there  would  be  additional  costs 
involved  if  this  bill  were  passed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  How  much? 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  Two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  That  is  a 
minimum,  with  the  present  force  of  the 
USIA.  As  all  of  us  know,  that  force  in- 
creases from  year  to  year;  and  I  am  sure 
the  expenses  will  increase  as  time 
goes  on. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  If  this  bill  is  passed,  would 
it  result  in  an  increase  in  personnel? 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Not  necessarily,  but 
the  probabilities  are  that  if  It  is  set  up  as 
a  separate  agency,  it  would  find  it  neces- 
sary to  increase  and  broaden  its  func- 
tions, as  usually  happens  in  such  cases. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  wish  further  time? 
If  so,  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  depends  on  what 
the  Senator  has  to  say. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  thought  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  made  a  number 
of  very  good  points.  In  fact,  he  made  one 
or  two  points  that  supported  my  argu- 
ment. As  he  said,  the  function  performed 
by  the  USIA  is  a  permanent  function.  I 
believe  his  phrase  was,  "It  looks  as  if  it  is 
here  to  stay." 

I  would  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  the  function  of  propa- 
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gandizing  our  friends,  enemies,  and  neu- 
tral nations,  will  be  with  us  for  the  for- 
seeable  future.  That  objective  was  de- 
cided on  bv  the  Smith-Mundt  Act  of  1948. 
and  has  never  been  reversed  by  Congress. 
The  problem  that  remains  is,  who  han- 
dles this  function?  Which  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment carries  it  out? 

Here  again,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
veo'  kindly  supported  one  of  my  points 
when  he  pointed  out  that  in  1956  the  Sen- 
ate passed  a  bill  creatine  a  career  service 
for  the  USIA  but  that  it  died  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  This  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  recognized  our  re- 
spon.^ibility  to  do  something  about  this 
problem  as  long  ago  as  1956.  We  have 
been  derelict  and.  as  a  consequence,  we 
have  left  the  unfortunate  people  in  the 
US.  Information  Agency  hanging  in 
limbo,  neither  fish  nor  fowl  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's personnel  framework. 

In  the  la.-^l  Congress,  we  had  before  us 
the  executive  branch  proposition  that 
we  should  carry  out  tiie  view  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  LouLsiana.  and  amalgamate  the 
information  officers  with  the  regular 
Foreign  Service. 

Mr.   ELLENDER.   Mr.   President,   v,ill 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PELL.  Certainly. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Was  not  the  Senator 
in  favor  of  that  at  one  time,  when  he 
was  in  the  State  Department? 

Mr.  PELL,  I  spent  7  years  in  the 
State  Department.  I  always  liked  the 
Information  Service.  However.  I  was 
never  in  favor  of  amalgamation. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  had  thought  the 
Senator  was. 

Mr.  PELL.  No,  Many  of  my  colleagues 
were,  but  personally  I  was  not. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  stating  that  this 
problem  will  be  with  us  for  the  foresee- 
able future,  I  agree  that  we  ought  to 
have  some  kind  of  information  service. 
But  the  method  of  conveying  the  infor- 
mation to  our  friends  abroad.  I  think. 
could  belter  be  done  through  the  State 
Department  than  through  a  separate 
and  distinct  agency.  This  is  particularly 
true  since  by  their  nature  these  agen- 
cies 'vvork  together  abroad,  usually  un- 
der the  same  roof.  Though  here  in  Wash- 
ington, as  the  Senator  knows,  they  have 
separate  buildings  and  separate  officials 
handling  their  budgets,  and  for  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  they  are  separate  and 
distinct,  I  know  they  are  not  treated  that 
way  abroad. 

Mr.  PELL.  Actually,  thinking  back 
through  the  whole  question  of  amalga- 
mation. I  think  one  of  the  greatest  dis- 
services done  to  the  foreign  service  was 
the  so-called  Wrlstonizatlon  program, 
where  round  pegs  were  put  into  square 
holes  in  an  effort  to  effect  a  general 
amalgamation. 

Another  point  raised  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  was  the  fact  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  I  Mr.  Fulbright  1  had 
asked  that  there  be  a  blue  ribbon  com- 
mission set  up  to  study  the  organiza- 
tional structure  of  the  foreign  affairs 
agencies. 

In  that  connection.  I  point  out  that  the 
Herter  Committee,  a  blue  ribbon  com- 
mittee to  study  personnel  problems  of  the 
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foreign  affairs  agencies,  stated  in  its  re- 
port 5  years  ago: 

There  can  now  be  no  question  that  the 
information  and  cultural  programs  are  an 
enduring  and  organic  tool  of  American  for- 
eign policv.  The  Committee  Ijelieves  that  it 
is  in  the' national  interest  to  authorize  a 
career  system  comparable  to  that  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Officer  Corps  for  the  professional 
personnel  in  overseas  Information  and  cul- 
tural activities.  Inasmuch  as  the  career  re- 
serve officers  now  in  tlie  Agency  have  already 
satisfied  standards  comparable  to  those  re- 
quired of  Foreign  Service  Officers,  this  step 
could  be  taken  q-.'ite  easily  by  simple  con- 
version of  the  career  reserve  to  full  career 
status. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  what  I 
thought  .should  be  done  through  the 
State  Department.  Comparative  person- 
nel should  have  the  same  rank,  the  same 
fringe  benefits,  and  everything  else.  I 
am  not  objecting  to  that.  What  I  am  ob- 
jecting to  is  the  creation  of  a  separate 
corps. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  follow  the  Senator's  point, 
and  it  is  a  very  valid  one.  I  would  add. 
incidentally,  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  IMr.  Fulbright]  was  among 
those  who  supported  this  bill  when  it 
was  reported  from  the  committee. 

One  of  the  problems,  if  they  are  amal- 
gamated and  made  into  a  single  Foreign 
Service  Officer  Corps,  is  that  the 
way  to  promotion  would  be  through  the 
economic  or  diplomatic  reporting  routes: 
and  many  of  the  able  officers  who  like 
information  and  propaganda  work  nev- 
ertheless would  leave  that  work  simply 
to  obtain  promotions  and  move  up  the 
line. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  bill  is  to 
give  career  status,  and  some  prestige,  to 
the  people  who  wish  to  make  the  Govern- 
ment's information  program  their  life- 
work. 

For  that  reason,  we  provided  that  they 
could  go  as  high  as  the  rank  of  career 
minister:  because,  if  w-e  say  to  them, 
"You  can  only  get  up  as  high  as  field 
rank,  and  no  further, '  then,  again,  we 
will  not  get  the  best  people  entering 
this  Service  and  staying  in  it.  If  they 
vv-;.sh  to  get  out  of  it.  they  can  still  take 
the  lateral  entry  route  into  the  regular 
Porei.Etn  Service. 

By  passing  this  bill,  the  basic  cause  of 
much  personnel  discontent  in  the  USIA 
will  be  removed,  because  they  will  be  on 
an  equal  basis  with  foreign  service 
officers;  they  too  will  have  a  career 
system. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  made  the 
point  that  we  had  only  1  day  of  hearings. 
That  is  absolutely  correct,  as  to  this  Con- 
gress. But  in  the  second  session  of  the 
last  Congress,  we  had  3  full  days  of 
hearings,  on  the  forward  looking, 
comprehensive  personnel  proposal  of 
Congressman  Hays  of  Ohio.  A  substan- 
tial portion  of  those  hearings  were 
devoted  to  the  executive  branch  proposal 
to  bring  USIA  officers  into  the  Foreign 
Service,  involving  the  same  questions  be- 
fore us  in  this  bill.  Many  of  the  witnesses 
were  the  same.  We  also  discussed  this 
problem  a  number  of  times  in  executive 
session  last  year. 

The  question  arises  of  the  differences 
in  pay  and  allowances  and  privileges  of 
various    Government    agencies    abroad. 


and  the  relative  perquisites.  'While  the 

matter  is  clothed,  quite  correctly,  in 
bounds  of  secrecy,  other  Government 
agencies,  in  general,  do  very  well  by  their 
people  abroad.  The  military  services  of 
course,  do  well  by  their  career  officers. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  try  to  bring 
everybody  to  exactly  the  same  level:  but 
when  the  work  is  as  similar  as  that  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  and  the  USIA,  dealing 
with  similar  problems  and  making  simi- 
lar reports,  then,  to  my  mind,  the  per- 
quisites should  be  similar.  USIA 
officers  now  receive  exactly  the  same 
benefits  as  Foreign  Service  officers — ex- 
cept for  retirement  benefits.  This  bill  will 
correct  that  deficiency. 

The  point  is  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  we  are  going  to  have 
a  lot  of  different  agencies  going  off  in 
different  directions 

I  am  not  sure  that  is  correct  because  in 
each  country  the  head  of  all  our  Govern- 
ment functions  is  the  ambassador,  or  In 
his  absence,  his  deputy.  Personnel  of  all 
agencies  represented  in  this  country  are 
answerable  to  him. 

Another  point  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  concerns  the  fact  that 
there  are  similar  problems  existing  in 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, concermng  officers  of  similar 
status.  There  is.  however,  a  certain  dif- 
ference here. 

The  AID  program  is  subject  to  annual 
authorizations;  the  USIA  is  not.  And, 
AID  reserve  officers  can  be  given  unlim- 
ited appointments;  those  in  USIA  can- 
not. 

Another  point  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  brought  ui)  with.  I  think,  con- 
siderable fore.sight.  concerns  the  matter 
of  trainine.  The  Senator  said  that  per- 
haps the  Foreign  Service  Information 
people  would  set  up  a  separate  train- 
ing program.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
good  idea  if  they  would  do  so.  because 
thev  are  weak  with  respect  to  training. 
The  dollars  spent  in  training  can  save 
the  American  taxpayers  much  more 
when  the  work  is  done  efficiently,  in  my 
view,  than  any  other  money  spent. 

I  was  very  impressed  by  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  a  gentleman  from  a  differ- 
ent political  party  than  that  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I  be- 
long. 
I  wish  to  quote  from  that  letter: 
The  failure  of  the  United  States  to  estab- 
lish and  operate  a  truly  effective  Informa- 
tional service  throughout  the  world  has.  In 
my  opinion,  been   responsible  for   many   of 
the  difficulties  that  we  are  experiencing  to- 
day  For  example,  it  seems  to  stirprlse  most 
Americans    that     greater    portions    of    the 
world  simply  do   not  believe  our  protesta- 
tions about  our  peaceful  purposes  or  our  de- 
sire to  be  friends  with  others  who  are  simi- 
larly minded   They  do  not  accept  our  claims 
that  we  do  not  seek  domination  of  others 
Ever  since  the  close  of  World  War  II  the 
US    Information   service   has   existed   on   a 
hand-to-mouth  basis,  thus  diminishing  its 
capacity  to  draw  into  the  organization  really 
competent  people.  Because  the  program  has 
no  political  appeal  It  Is  far  too  often  scorned 
by  the  Ignorant  or  by  those  who  seek  only 
votes.    Not    only    do    I    believe    that    there 
should  be  a  much  more  Intensive  and  stable 
effort  in  this  field,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that 
until  the  service  Is  established  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  we  shall  not  be  able  to  get  the 
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best  kind  of  people  out  of  such  appropria- 
tions as  may  be  made. 

Those  paragraphs  are  from  a  letter  I 
received  from  former  President  Elsen- 
hower who  was  responsible  for  establish- 
ing the  USIA  as  an  independent  agency. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
letter  from  which  I  have  read  printed 
in  its  entirety  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Gettysburg,  Pa., 
September  27.  1967. 

Hon.  ClJlIBORNE  Peix, 

Chairman,  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Service  Information  Officer  Corps 

Dear  Chairman  Pell:  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  me  to  comment  in  detail  on  the  two 
bills  attached  to  yotu-  letter  requesrtlng  my 
opinions  about  establishing  a  career  system 
for  the  personnel  of  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency.  But  as  to  the  need  for  setting 
up  such  a  system.  I  have  no  hesitancy  what- 
soever In  assuring  you  of  my  full  agreement. 

The  failure  of  the  United  States  to  estab- 
lish and  operate  a  truly  effective  Informa- 
tional service  throughout  the  world  has,  In 
my  opinion,  been  responsible  for  many  of  the 
difficulties  that  we  are  experiencing  today. 
For  examiple.  It  seems  to  surprise  most  Amer- 
icans that  great  portions  of  the  world  simply 
do  not  believe  our  protestations  about  our 
peaceful  purposes  or  our  desire  to  be  friends 
with  others  who  are  similarly  minded.  They 
do  not  accept  our  claims  that  we  do  not  seefc 
domination  of  others. 

Ever  since  the  cloee  of  World  War  II  the 
U.S.  Information  service  has  existed  on  a 
hand-to-mouth  basis,  thus  diminishing  its 
capacity  to  draw  into  the  organization  really 
competent  people.  Because  the  program  has 
no  political  appeal  it  is  far  too  often  scorned 
by  the  Ignorant  or  by  those  who  seek  only 
votes. 

Not  only  do  I  believe  that  there  should  be 
a  much  more  intensive  and  stable  effort  in 
this  fleld.  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  until  the 
service  Is  established  on  a  permanent  basis 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  get  the  best  kind 
of  people  out  of  such  appropriations  as  may 
be  made. 

All  of  us  must  have  been  astonished  by  the 
frequency  with  which  speakers  in  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly — meeting  during 
the  recent  crisis  In  the  Middle  East — found 
It  desirable  to  excoriate  the  United  States 
and  her  policies.  This  fact  provides  e-.-ldence, 
because  we  know  that  these  speakers  ad- 
dress their  own  constituents,  rather  than 
the  others  In  the  General  Assembly,  that 
hostile  propaganda  is  painting  for  foreign 
populations  a  false  picture  of  America's  pur- 
poses and  aspirations.  We  ought  to  give  pri- 
ority attention  to  this  matter;  it  is  far  more 
Important  then  many  other  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  quote  me  as  one  citi- 
zen who  supfjorts  the  establishment  of  a 
career  service  for  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Sen-ice, 

Sincerely, 

DWIOHT  D.   ElSENHOWIR. 

Mr,  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  stress  also 
that  the  pending  bill  covers  only  the  For- 
eign Service  Career  Reserve  OfiQcers  and 
that  not  all  of  those  ofRcers  will  be 
brought  into  the  new  system.  The  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  has  asked  that 
the  process  be  quite  selective  in  this  re- 
gard and  has  even  secured  sample  bi- 
ographies of  people  in  the  Foreign  Ser\'- 
ice  Career  Reserve  who  have  not  met  ap- 
propriate standards  and  who  will  not  be 
brought  into  the  new  system. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  is  contained  in 
the  bill  to  prevent  others  from  qualify- 
ing? As  I  understand  it,  the  reason  why 
the  number  is  limited  is  that  these  people 
must  pass  certain  tests. 

I  can  see  nothing  in  the  pending  bill 
which  would  prevent  others  from  passing 
tests.  And  the  chances  are  that  all  of 
those  serving  abroad  may  be  brought  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  bill  if  they 
come  within  the  purview  of  certain  qual- 
ifications to  be  laid  out  by  the  head  of 
the  USIS — the  same  as  with  the  State 
Department.  We  are  not  limited  to  a  cer- 
tain number,  but  the  number  of  people 
who  meet  certain  qualifications  would  be 
eligible  to  become  Foreign  Service 
oflBcers. 

I  do  not  see  anything  in  the  pending 
bill  to  prevent — as  I  indicated  Ln  my 
statement — practically  all  of  those  serv- 
ing abroad  from  qualifying  and  coming 
under  the  corps. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is  that  these  men  and  women  can 
only  be  brought  into  the  Service  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  act  itself  which  states: 
"and  in  accordance  with  requirements 
and  procedures,  which  correspond  to 
those  classes,  salaries,  requirements,  and 
procedures,  except  with  regard  to  career 
ambassadors — as  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended." 

The  standards  will  be  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  the  regular  Foreign  Service. 
In  addition,  there  will  be  another  con- 
trol in  that  all  appointments  would  all 
be  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate, 
Mr,  ELLENDER.  Since  that  is  true, 
and  since  they  would  be  under  the  same 
regulations.  I  cannot  understand  why 
we  should  establish  a  separate  corps. 
That  is  what  I  object  to. 

Mr.  PELL,  I  understand,  and  there  is 
considerable  merit,  I  think,  to  the  point 
made. 

From  my  memory  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, the  more  able  men  were  always  try- 
ing to  get  into  the  political  and  economi- 
cal field  as  the  quickest  way  up.  The  re- 
sult is  that  we  did  not  get  as  able  men  in 
the  consular  field. 

This  provision  would  mean  that  a  man 
could  receive  the  same  pay  and  the  same 
reward  for  service  and  do  the  work  he 
wants  to  do. 

Some  people  like  consular  work.  They 
enjoy  it.  However,  they  want  to  get  pro- 
moted so  that  they  will  have  a  better 
opportunity  to  educate  their  children. 
Therefore,  they  get  into  work  in  which 
they  can  receive  promotions.  That  is  hu- 
man nature,  I  would  like  to  change  hu- 
man nature  in  many  ways,  but  I  cannot. 
Mr.  ELLENDER,  Instead  of  that,  we 
could  change  the  law  so  that  people  who 
work  abroad  would  receive  like  benefits, 
Mr.  PELL,  These  people  all  work 
abroad. 

Mr,  ELLENDER,  I  understand  that, 
and  I  have  been  in  favor  of  the  similar 
treatment  of  such  personnel  right  along. 
I  think  that  the  people  working  in  the 
consular  ser^'ice  are  the  hardest  working 
people  that  we  have,  without  any  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.    PELL.    I    agree,    I    spent    many 
months  of  my  life  doing  this  kind  of 
work  myself. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know  why 


these  people  are  not  trained  or  placed  in 
the  same  category  as  the  fellow  who  sits 
in  an  oflSce  compiling  statistics  on  agri- 
culture or  the  economy  of  the  country. 

I  think  that  these  employees  who  serve 
in  the  consular  service  are  more  impor- 
tant to  our  coimtry  than  are  those  people 
doing  political  or  economic  work.  I  think 
the  difficulty  lies  in  the  law,  and  that  is 
the  thing  that  ought  to  be  changed, 

Mr.  PELL.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct.  That  is  human  nature.  A  fellow 
who  does  diplomatic  work  is  working  in 
full  view  of  the  ambassador.  A  fellow  who 
is  doing  consular  work  is  working  in  the 
back  office. 

I  have  sought  to  get  more  emphasis 
placed  on  consular  work  with  respect  to 
promotion.  Certainly,  from  hearings  held 
several  years  ago — and  I  would  like  to 
check  my  recollection — I  believe  the 
State  Department  said  they  would  take 
the  suggestion  and  place  greater  em- 
phasis on  our  consular  work.  However, 
that  still  does  not  resolve  the  question. 
The  problem  now  is  that  a  man  who  is 
doing  information  work,  if  he  is  amal- 
gamated into  this  plan,  would  tend  to 
get  out  of  that  work.  I  would  like  to  see 
that  avoided. 

There  is  another  fact  of  life.  The  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole — and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  I  are  merely  two  of  100 
Senators — has  rejected  the  idea  that 
they  will  approve  the  merging  of  these 
ofQcers  into  the  regular  Foreign  Service. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  his  statement,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  said  that  the 
USIA  employees,  in  certain  numbers, 
should  receive  the  full  benefits  that  are 
given  to  the  employees  in  the  Foreign 
Service,  but  that  they  should  not  be- 
come a  part  of  the  Foreign  Service  and 
should  continue  as  a  sort  of  independent 
sovereign  body  in  the  Government. 

Mr.  PELL.  Not  all  the  employees,  just 
those  who  are  doing  equivalent  work: 
not  the  civil  service  personnel,  for  in- 
stance. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  question  is  this: 
Why  does  the  USIA  insist  upon  acting  as 
an  independent  sovereign  agency,  pre- 
paring and  submitting  its  own  budget, 
without  willingness  to  be  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  in  charge  of  the  em- 
ployees dealing  with  foreign  relations? 
Mr.  PELL.  The  responsibility  rests 
with  us,  In  the  Congress.  In  agreeing 
to  the  1953  Reorganization  Plan  we  said 
it  should  be  separate.  If  we  desire  to  re- 
verse that  procedure,  it  could  be  reversed 
by  act  of  Congress.  We  agreed  to  setting 
It  up  as  a  permanent  agency,  not  needing 
an  annual  authorization.  The  Secretary 
of  State  is  responsible  for  the  policy  and 
control  of  the  content  of  the  program 
abroad,  but  the  administration  of  it  has 
been  set  up  separately.  Perhaps  a  bill 
will  be  introduced  to  reverse  this  deci- 
sion but  that  is  not  the  question  before 
the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  the  reorga- 
nization plan  was  approved  in  order  to 
keep  the  oflSce  of  the  USIA  out  of  the  for- 
eign service  functions  of  Government. 
But  we  would  practically  put  it  into  the 
foreign  service  functions  of  Government 
if  we  provided  for  the  employees  the  same 
pay,  the  same  retirement  benefits,  and 
the  same  fringe  benefits.  In  other  words, 
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the  entire  matter  is  in  confusion.  The  re- 
organization plan  provides  that  they 
<;hall  be  separate.  But  now  we  are  begin- 
ning to  merge  them  into  the  State  De- 
partment. 

Mr  PELL.  I  am  somewhat  confused, 
because  until  now  the  thrust  of  the  argu- 
ment against  the  bill  has  been  to  prevent 
their  being  separate  and  that  they  should 
be  forced  together.  This  bill  would  retain 
the  present  arrangement— separate  but 
equal,  to  use  that  unfortunate  phrase. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  pointed  out  that  2  years 
aco  nominations  were  reported  by  the 
committee  which  sought  to  transfer  ap- 
proximately 750  USIA  people  into  the 
State  Department.  The  nominations  were 
objected  to  and  were  never  approved  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr,  PELL.  The  Senator  from  Montana 
is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  clear 
the  record  with  respect  to  a  statement 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  I  did  act  aflarmatively  on 
the  proposal  for  amalgamation  2  years 
ago.  My  recollection  has  been  refreshed, 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  1965. 
Mr.  PELL.  Yes.  I  believe  I  did  vote  for 
it  in  the  committee,  without  enthusiasm, 
and  was  delighted  when  it  did  not  pass 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  why  I  asked 
the  question. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  Senator  was  correct, 
and  I  was  wrong. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  a  constructive  service  has  been 
rendered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
in  discussing  this  subject  on  the  basis 
of  the  detailed  information  he  has  be- 
cause of  his  many  years  of  service  in  the 
Senate.  He  related  the  birth  of  this  or- 
ganization, its  development,  and  the  ar- 
guments that  were  made  for  and  against 
it,  and  presented  his  argmnents  as  to 
why  the  bill  should  not  be  passed. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land that  I  have  a  fear  that  if  we  do 
what  this  bill  contemplates,  the  next  act 
will  be  to  bring  in  the  Peace  Corps,  then 
the  AID,  and  then  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  enjoy  the  pay,  the  fringe 
benefits,  and  the  retirement  benefits  of 
the  Foreign  Service,  and  those  agencies 
still  would  want  to  be  independent  and 
separate. 

Mr.  PELL.  Perhaps  bring  in  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  also. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes. 
Mr.   ELLENDER.   The   Senator   from 
Ohio   means  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  danger  is  always  there. 
But  we  asked  the  administration  these 
questions,  closely  and  searchingly,  and 
they  denied  categorically  that  they  had 
such  plans  or  intentions. 

I  believe  we  should  be  alert  if  they 
try  this  in  the  future.  I  would  not  be 
surprised  if  they  did,  and  I  would  expect 
to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  I  could  believe  that 
we  would  be  alert,  I  would  have  no 
qualms  about  my  vote;  but  I  have  found 
that  the  alertness  of  today  becomes  the 


lethargy  and  indifference  of  tomorrow 
when  new  pressures  are  brought  to  bear. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  the  Senator  is 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  know  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  But  in  this  matter, 
I  confess  that  the  discussions  we  had 
were  limited,  and  whatever  knowledge  I 
had  of  the  matter  2  and  3  years  ago  did 
not  come  to  my  attention,  because  no 
red  signals  were  raised. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I, 
too,  join  in  commending  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana,  who 
has  gone  into  his  arguments  in  detail, 
and  who,  on  the  basis  of  his  trips  almost 
every  vear  to  different  parts  of  the  world, 
has  "returned  with  some  of  the  most  vo- 
luminous, detailed,  and  honest  reports  I 
have  ever  seen— reports  to  which  I  wish 
the  Senate  and  the  country  would  pay 
a  good  deal  more  attention. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  I  also  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  for  his  fine  con- 
tribution. He  is  always  cool  and  objec- 
tive, and  never  excited. 

Mr  PELL.  I  sneld  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  The  Senator  I'rom  Louisiana 
has  used  up  all  his  time,  so  no  time  re- 
mains. ^  .,  , 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Nelson  in  the  chair.  >  Without  objection, 
the  amendments  will  be  considered  en 
bloc;  and.  witliout  objection,  the  amend- 
ments are  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
vote  to  take  place  at  2:30  be  rescmded, 
that  the  vote  take  place  now.  and  that 
the  application  of  rule  XII  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  y^•as  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  1  .    on  the  Uble  was 

agreed  to. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  the 
Senate  is  immensely  grateful  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell!  for 
the  extremely  capable  manner  in  which 
he  presented  this  measure  to  the  Senate. 
Its  acceptance  today  was  swift  and 
highly  efficient.  Such  an  endorsement 
can  be  obtained  only  when  a  legislative 
proposal  is  har.dled  with  outstanding 
skill  and  ability  Senator  Pell  certainly 
demonstrate'  those  quaUties  with  re- 
spect to  this  :/":. 

Also  to  be  commended  is  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  EllenderI. 
While  he  opposed  the  measure,  his  op- 
position was  highly  articulate  and  most 
sincere.  He  cooperated  with  typical 
graciousness  and  generosity  to  assure 
Senate  action  today.  We  sincerely  thank 
him. 

The  Senate  may  be  proud  of  another 
achievement  obUined  with  dispatch  and 
with  full  consideration  for  the  views  of 
every  Member. 


PROHIBITION  ON  USE  OF  FINAN- 
CIAL INSTITUTIONS  AS  LOTTERY 
AGENCIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  712.  H.R.  10595. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by   title. 

The  ASSISTANT  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  I  H.R.  10595  >  to  prohibit  certain  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  associations  from 
fostering  or  participating  in  gambling 
activities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2,  line  1.  after  the  word 
••advertise,"  strike  out  "publicize,  or 
keep  any  record  of"  and  insert  "or  pub- 
licize": in  line  13.  after  the  word  "buy- 
ing," strike  out  •selling,  redeeming,  col- 
lecting, keeping  any  books  or  records 
with  respect  to.  or  otherwise  handling  in 
any  way",  and  insert  "'or  selling";  on 
page  3,  after  line  9,  insert: 

(d)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
prohibit  a  national  bank  from  acting  as 
agent  of  a  State  operating  a  lotterv",  or  as 
agent  of  an  officer  or  employee  of  such  State 
who  is  charged  with  the  administration  of 
such  lottery,  for  the  purpose  of— 

( 1 )  distributing  lottery  tickets  to  duly  au- 
thorized sales  agents  of  such  State  for  sale 
bv  them; 

"(2)  receiving  from  such  sales  agents  the 
proceeds  of  their  sales  for  delivery,  pay- 
ment, or  transfer  to  such  State;   or 

(3)  distributing  or  paying  to  winners  In 
such  lottery  the  prizes  payable  t^  them  by 
such  State. 


At  the  beginning  of  line  22,  strike  out 
■•.d»"  and  insert  "<e)";  on  page  4.  Ime 
13,  after  the  word  "advertise,"  strike  out 
•publicize,  or  keep  any  record  of",  and 
insert  "or  pubUcize";  on  page  5,  line  2, 
after  the  word  "bu^'ing."  strike  out  "sell- 
ing, redeeming,  collecting,  keeping  any 
books  or  records  with  respect  to,  or 
otherwise  handling  in  any  way",  and  in- 
sert "or  selling";   after  line  22,  msert: 

(d)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
prohibit  a  State  member  bank  from  acting 
as  agent  of  a  State  operating  a  lottery,  or  as 
agent  of  an  officer  or  employee  of  such  State 
who  is  charged  with  the  administration  of 
such  lottery,  for  the  purpose  of— 

( 1 )  distributing  lottery  tickets  to  duly  au- 
thorized sales  agents  of  such  State  for  sale 
by  them; 

(2)  receiving  from  such  sales  agents  the 
proceeds  of  their  sales  for  deUvery,  payment, 
or  trajisfer  to  such  State;  or 

(3 1  distributing  or  paying  to  winners  in 
such  lottery  the  prizes  payable  to  them  by 
such  State. 

On  page  6.  at  the  beginning  of  line  11, 
strike  out  "id)"  and  insert  "'e>";  on 
page  7,  line  1,  after  the  word  "advertise  '. 
strike  out  •publicize,  or  keep  any  rec- 
ord of",  and  insert  "or  publicize";  in  line 
15  after  the  word  "buying",  strike  out 
"selling,  redeeming,  collecting,  keeping 
any  books  or  records  with  respect  to,  or 
otherwise  handling  in  any  way",  and  in- 
sert "or  selling";  on  page  8,  after  Une  10, 
insert: 
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(d)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
prohibit  a  State  nonmember  Insured  bank 
from  acting  as  agent  of  a  State  operating  a 
lottery,  or  as  agent  of  an  ofiBcer  or  employee 
of  such  State  who  is  charged  with  the  ad- 
mlnisiration  of  such  lottery,  for  the  purpose 
of— 

( 1 )  distributing  lottery  tickets  to  duly  au- 
thorized sales  agents  of  such  State  for  sale 
by  them; 

(2)  receiving  from  such  sales  agents  the 
proceeds  of  their  sales  for  delivery,  payment, 
or  transfer  to  such  State;  or 

(3)  distributing  or  paying  to  winners  in 
such  lottery  the  prizes  payable  to  them  by 
such  State. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  23,  strike  out 
"id'"  and  insert  "(e>";  on  page  9.  line  9. 
after  the  word  "advertise,"  strike  out 
'publicize,  or  keep  any  record  of",  and 
irisert  "or  publicize";  in  line  22,  after  the 
word  "buying."  strike  out  "selling,  re- 
deeming, collecting,  keeping  any  books 
or  records  with  respect  to.  or  otherwise 
handling  in  any  way",  and  insert  "sell- 
ing"; on  page  10,  after  line  17,  insert: 

( d  )  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
prohibit  an  insured  institution  from  acting 
as  agent  of  a  State  operating  a  lottery,  or  as 
agent  of  an  officer  or  employee  of  such  State 
who  is  charged  with  the  administration  of 
such  lottery,  for  the  purpose  of — 

1 1 )  distributing  lottery  tickets  to  duly  au- 
thorized sales  agents  of  such  State  for  sale  by 
them: 

(2)  receiving  from  such  sales  agents  the 
proceeds  of  their  sales  for  delivery,  payment. 
or  transfer  to  such  State:  or 

(31  distributing  or  paying  to  winners  in 
such  lottery  the  prizes  payable  zo  them  by 
such  State. 

And  on  page  11,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
5.  strike  out  "id)"  and  insert  "lei". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To  which 
side  is  the  time  to  be  charged? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  not  be  charged  to 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
10595.  the  pending  bill,  prohibits  Fed- 
eral insurance  banks  and  savings  loan 
organizations  from  selling  lottery  tickets. 
This  is  a  bill  which  passed  the  House  by 
271  to  ill  and  was  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
This  bill  is  one  which  I  feel  very  strongly 
deserves  passage  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me  at 
this  point?  I  think  we  may  have  enough 
Senators  in  the  Chamber  now  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays,  and  I  should  like  to 
get  them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  for  that 
purpose. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
recommit  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Government  has  had  a  long- 
standing policy  of  doing  its  best  to  pre- 
vent Federal  facilities  from  serving  the 
purpose  of  servicing  lotteries. 

Under  the  tei-ms  of  18  U.S.C.  1302. 
the  mailing  of  lottery  tickets,  lottery  in- 
formation, or  advertising,  is  forbidden, 
even  if  the  mailing  is  intrastate. 

Similarly,  the  broadcasting  of  lottery 
Information  on  radio  and  television  is 
prohibited  by  Federal  law. 

Not  only  that,  but  newspapers — 
which,  we  know  under  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  are  partic- 
ularly free  of  any  kind  of  Federal  con- 
trol— are,  nevertheless,  prohibited  from 
mailing  publications  containing  lottery 
information,  or  lists  of  lottery  winners. 

The  courts  have  consistently  upheld 
the  validity  of  these  laws.  There  is  a 
long  Federal  history,  believe  me,  with 
regard  to  lotteries  which  has  brought 
Congress  to  this  position.  I  was  ignorant 
of  it  until  I  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
it  in  recent  weeks. 

Lotteries  have  been  abused  so  often 
in  the  past  and  have  so  consistently  led 
to  corruption — excepting,  of  course,  the 
two  lotteries  which  have  been  just  es- 
tablished— that  I  think  it  is  proper  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  review  some  of  its 
histoi-y. 

Mr.  President,  in  1895.  Congress  passed 
an  additional  measure  closing  all  forms 
of  interstate  commerce  to  lottery  com- 
panies. The  law  was  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Champion  against 
Ames  in  1903. 

A  faithful  account  of  the  rise,  progress,  and 
decline  of  the  lottery  system  in  the  United 
States  would  furnish  a  melancholy  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  American  people.  Few  of 
the  present  generation  have  any  adequate 
conception  of  the  hold  upon  social  and  com- 
mercial institutions  which  the  latteries  ob- 
tained In  the  first  30  years  of  this  century,  of 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  gambling  spirit  en- 
gendered by  them,  of  the  vast  evils  resulting 
from  them  which  overspread  the  country,  or 
of  that  widely  extended  movement  against 
them,  among  moral  and  thoughtful  citizens. 
which  culminated  before  the  end  of  the 
half  century,  in  their  total  suppression  In 
many  States  and  partial  suppression  In 
others.  (Report  issued  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment In  1883.) 

I  make  this  point  for  two  reasons — 
first  is  that  there  is  a  long  Federal  his- 
tory dealing  with  lotteries  and.  second, 
on  the  basis  of  experience  I  think  it  is 
perfectly  proper  to  conclude  that  r>artlci- 
pation  in  lotteries  by  banks,  to  the  extent 
that  they  sell  tickets  to  the  public,  can  be 
a  force  which  can  not  only  undermine  the 
respect  of  the  people  for  banks  and 
demean  the  banks  in  their  eyes,  but  can 
also  be  a  serious  corrupting  force. 

This  is  especially  true,  Mr.  President, 
when  we  recognize  the  nature  of  the 
particular  lottery  which  is,  frankly,  the 
object  of  this  legislation  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Only  one  State  would  be  affected 
by  this  legislation,  as  of  the  moment — al- 
though, of  course,  all  50  States  can  be 
affected  prospectively. 

That  State  is  New  York.  It  Is  a  State 


lottery  which  provides  an  opportunity 
for  its  people  to  buy  lottery  tickets  with 
the  notion  that  they  not  only  take  a 
gamble  but  also  contribute  something 
toward  education. 

This  lottery  is  about  as  unattractive-- 
if  we  know  the  facts  on  it — as  any  gam- 
bling offer  that  I  can  imagine. 

The  odds  against  wiiming  any  prize 
are  4,167  to  1.  Furthermore,  the  payoS  is 
30  cents  on  the  dollar.  That  is,  on  every 
dollar  the  wage  earner  bets,  30  cents  is  all 
that  is  paid  off  in  any  kind  of  prize. 

New  Yorkers  can  go  to  Puerto  Rico  or 
Nevada  and  get  a  much  better  deal.  The 
payout  in  these  legalized  gambling  em- 
poria  per  $100  wagered  is  between  80  and 
90  percent  for  craps,  80  to  90  percent  for 
roulette,  and  the  same  range  for  black- 
jack or  21.  Even  slot  machines,  the  most 
notorious  scavengers  of  poor  folks' 
money,  pay  in  legitimate  casinos  any- 
where from  $60  to  $95  per  $100  wagered. 
At  the  New  York  racetracks,  approxi- 
mately $85  of  every  $100  wagered  is  re- 
turned to  the  winners. 

A  game  of  chance  where  the  "house' 
takes  20  percent  is  known  as  a  sucker 
bet.  What  then  do  we  call  the  New  York 
lottery,  where  70  percent  is  taken  from 
the  pool — a  supercolossal  sucker  bet? 

We  are  not  concerned  paramountly 
today  with  the  fact  that  lotteries  are 
perhaps  the  worst  possible  form  of  gam- 
bling activity.  But  we  must  make  a  deter- 
mination of  whether  this  activity  is  a 
proper  one  in  which  thrift  institutions 
should  become  engaged. 

If  this  succeeds,  then  I  do  not  see  why, 
in  order  to  benefit  education,  hospitals, 
and  so  forth,  we  would  not  permit  the 
banks  to  conduct  roulette  tables,  and 
faro  wheels  and  slot  machines  and  so 
forth.  It  is  hard,  it  would  seem  to  me. 
to  draw  the  line. 

New  York  State  Commissioner  Mur- 
phy testified  that  banks  lend  the  lotter\- 
propriety,  which  the  proponents,  no 
doubt,  will  make  today  on  this  bill.  He 
made  the  same  point  before  the  House 
committee  and  also  the  Senate  commit- 
tee in  support  of  the  legislation. 

New  York  State  Commissioner  Joseph 
Murphy,  testifying  before  our  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
made  this  point  quite  clear: 

It  seemed  to  us  this  was  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  assure  propriety  in  the  lottery  sys- 
tem, to  utilize  our  banks  as  distributing  and 
selling  agents.  This  was  the  philosophy  of 
our  legislature  •  *  •.  This  was  done  to 
preserve  and  achieve  as  high  a  degree  of 
propriety  in  this  operation  as  we  possibly 
could. 

Mr.  President,  I  question  sincerely 
whether  this  is  the  fimction  of  federally 
chartered  and  federally  insured  banks: 
to  lend  respectability  to  lotteries. 

That  may  be  a  high  degree  of  propriety 
for  lotteries,  but  not  a  high  degree  of 
propriety  for  banking  institutions  and 
thrift  institutions  and  savings  and  loan 
associations  to  lend  their  respectability 
to  lotteries.  Maybe  lotteries  gain  respect- 
ability that  way,  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  banks  do  not  gain  respectability. 

The  State  of  New  York  should  not  be 
allowed  to  put  a  false  front  of  respectabil- 
ity on  their  lottery  by  using  commercial 
banks  and  or  others  connected  with  the 
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Federal  Government  to  sell  tickets.  Such 
sales  carry  with  them  the  implication 
that  banks  and  the  Federal  Government 
condone  the  lottery,  and.  therefore,  it  en- 
courages poor  people  who  need  the  money 
most  to  spend  it  on  a  wild  goose  chase. 

This  argument  that  it  is  the  poor  peo- 
ple who  need  the  money  most  who  will 
gamble  on  lottery  tickets  is  simply  not 
rhetoric. 

The  banks  have  testified  that  at  the 
end  of  the  month  they  have  to  put  on 
extra  windows  to  cash  social  security 
checks  and  welfare  checks  because  there 
is  such  a  large  number  of  people  on  wel- 
fare coming  into  banks  to  cash  their 
checks.  Of  coui'se,  people  with  social  se- 
curity checks  also  come  into  banks  to 
cash  their  checks. 

So  we  have  a  situation  in  which  people 
cash  in  their  social  security  checks  and 
welfare  checks  at  one  window,  while  lot- 
tery tickets  are  sold  to  them  at  another. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  witness,  who  Is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  a  bank,  testified 
that  at  the  same  window  a  teller  cashes 
checks  and  sells  lottery  tickets,  with  a 
little  "come-on"  indicating  the  prizes 
that  one  can  win,  up  to  $100,000,  by  buy- 
ing the  right  lottery  ticket. 

It  is  significant,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
one  large  New  York  bank,  the  Fanklin 
National  Bank,  which  is  a  $2  billion  in- 
stitution, which  has  some  57  branches, 
as  I  understand,  in  Long  Island,  has 
declined  to  participate  in  the  lottery.  Its 
ofBcers  have  been  quoted  as  saying: 

Lotteries  undermine  the  Inescapable  re- 
sponsibility of  a  bank  always  to  be  both 
1  symbol  and  an  example  of  stability  and 
security  in  the  community. 

While  this  bank  has  taken  the  position 
that  it  will  not  sell  lottery  tickets,  and 
banks  are  permitted  to  do  so  or  not.  yet 
■Ae  should  realize  the  kind  of  pressure  to 
"cooperate"  that  exists.  After  all.  the 
State  provides  examiners  for  these 
banks.  The  Slate  has  enormous  regula- 
torj'  power  over  these  banks.  The  banks 
are  sensitive  of  the  fact  that  they  can 
cooperate"  by  "going  along."  A  bank  is 
also  sensitive  of  the  fact  that  it  must 
go  along  if  one  bank  sells  lottery  tickets 
and  it  does  not.  The  banks  realize  that 
people  will  go  into  that  bank  to  buy  a 
ticket  and  that  the  competitor  that  does 
not  sell  lottery  tickets  is  disadvantaged. 

This  is  particularly  unfortunate  be- 
cause, in  the  case  of  same  thrift  institu- 
tions in  New  York  State,  they  are  prohib- 
ited from  selling  lottery'  tickets. 

Both  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  and  the  directors  of  the  Board  of 
Federal  Credit  Uiiions  have  already  ruled 
that  Federal  credit  unions  and  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  in  New 
York  State  may  not  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  lottery  tickets.  Only  the 
bank  supervisory  agencies  have  failed  to 
act. 

I  quote  from  an  opinion  Issued  by  Mr. 
Kenneth  E.  Scott.  General  Counsel  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board: 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  sale  of  lottery 
tickets  by  Federal  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions would  be  inconsistent  with  their  objec- 
tives as  thrift  Institutions  and,  therefore. 
the  authority  to  engage  in  such  activity  may 
not  reasonably  be  viewed  as  incident  to  the 
accomplishment  of  their  express  objects  and 
powers. 


In  \1ew  of  the  fact  that  these  institu- 
tions carmot  sell  Lottery  tickets,  they  are 
at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 

I  asked  Mr.  McCarthy,  when  he  ap- 
peared before  our  committee,  whether 
it  was  not  an  unfair  disadvantage  to  a 
savings  and  loan  association  to  have  his 
bank  able  to  sell  lotterj'  tickets.  He  had 
to  concede  that  it  was  a  disadvantage. 

The  Independent  Bankers  Association, 
which  represents  a  veiT  large  propor- 
tion of  bankers  in  the  country,  and  virtu- 
ally every  small  bank,  has  taken  a  sim- 
ilar position,  against  lotteries  and  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  and  I  quote  from  a  letter, 
dated  July  31.  from  C.  Herschel  Schooley, 
manager  of  the  Washington  office  of  the 
IBAA: 

The  Federal  L-eglslatlve  Committee  of  our 
Association,  at  a  recent  meeting,  voted 
unanimously  to  endorse  your  legislation  to 
prohibit  banks  from  engaging  in  the  sale  of 
lottery  tickets — 

This  was  directed  to  Chaii-man  P.\t- 

and  directed  that  you  be  advised  of  the 
action.  It  was  ihe  consensus  of  the  group 
that  such  activity  Is  very  unbankerlike 

I  want  to  quote  from  a  most  unusual 
source  in  this  particular  case.  As  we 
all  know,  this  was  a  bill  that  was  intro- 
duced and  authored  and  shepherded  to 
passage  by  Wright  P.mman  in  the  House. 
I  suppose  if  there  has  been  one  outstand- 
ing publication  that  has  been  critical  of 
Mr.  Pat-m.-vn.  it  has  been  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  Here  is  a  case  where  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  supports  Mr.  Patman  with 
considerable  emphasis.  Here  is  what  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  had  to  say  about 
Mr.  Patman.  I  think  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  deserves  credit,  because  it  is 
It  cognized  as  an  outstanding  publication 
in  the  financial  field. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    I    yield    myself    2 
additional  minutes. 
I  quote  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 

Mr.  Patman  Is  Right 
Rep.  Wright  Patman  has  persuaded  his 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to  pass  a 
bin  prohibiting  banks  from  selling  lottery 
tickets,  which  many  of  those  In  New  York 
State  have  recently  started  to  do.  It  seems 
to  us  he  has  a  point. 

The  fault  of  the  matter,  we  grant,  does 
not  He  fundamentally  with  the  banks.  Since 
New  York  needed  an  outlet  for  its  new  lot- 
tery scheme,  it  pretty  much  painted  selling 
the  tickets  as  the  banks'  patriotic  duty.  The 
sales  involve  a  commission  for  expenses  and 
will  create  a  certain  amount  of  promotional 
traffic,  so  few  banks  have  resisted. 

Yet  despite  its  espousal  by  the  state,  gam- 
bling remains  a  tainted  affair.  Historically  It 
has  never  been  far  from  scandal,  a  situation 
which  state  management  may  or  may  not 
chanee  in  the  long  run.  Even  without  fraiid 
and  cheating,  moreover.  It  remains  suspect. 
Those  who  d~o  not  question  its  morality  still 
must  recognize  It  has  considerable  aura  of 
fiscal  irresponsibility. 

A  few  banks,  notably  Franklin  National 
Bank  on  Long  Island,  have  refused  to  sell 
t,he  tickets.  They  seem  to  reason  that  If 
banks  cannot  offer  Integrity,  they  have  little 
else  to  sell.  So  they  soundly  seek  to  avoid 
any  activity  which  carries  even  a  sniff  of 
taint. 

If  the  rest  of  New  York's  banks  cannot 
figure  this  out  for  themselves,  we  suppose  it's 
up  to  Wright  Patman  to  tell  them. 


As  I  have  said,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
has  been  rather  consistently  critical  of 
Mr.  Patman.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  Mr.  Patm.^n  differ  rather  signifi- 
cantly on  monetary  policy.  On  this  issue 
they  come  right  down  on  all  fours. 

One  issue  is  of  special  concern  to  those 
who  oppose  the  bill.  I  noticed,  in  the  fine 
statement  that  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  (Mr.  Javits]  made  on  last  Thurs- 
day, he  emphasized  that  issue  to  the  Sen- 
ate: that  is,  he  feels  that  it  is  none  of 
the  Congress"  business.  He  says  Congress 
can  do  that.  He  concedes  that  it  can  do 
It.  but  it  represents,  in  his  view,  an  inter- 
ference With  the  right  of  States  to  act 
to  use  whatever  instrumentality  they 
choose  to  sell  lottery  tickets. 

I  think  we  must  recognize  that  all  the 
banks  affected  are  federally  insured.  I 
think  we  have  to  recognize  that  their 
Federal  insurance  is  something  that  is 
contributed  to  by  the  depositors  through 
their  banks  all  over  America.  I  think 
we  have  to  recognize  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, that  we  have  a  right  to  act 
as  vigoi-ously  as  we  can  to  protect  the 
safeness  and  soundness  of  banks,  as  we 
did  last  year  when  we  acted  to  give  regu- 
latorj'  authorities  cease  and  desist  power 
and  to  give  them  authority  to  remove  top 
officials  from  banks  if  their  removal  was 
necessai-y  to  preserve  the  safeness  and 
soundness  of  banks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  myself  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  basis  of  history' 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  ver>-  clear  down- 
grading that  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets 
represents  to  our  banks,  this  type  of  leg- 
islation Is  completely  warranted  and  well 
within  any  kind  of  prescription,  however 
naiTow,  we  might  give  to  the  Federal 
authorities  with  respect  to  regulating 
banks. 

We  know  that  many  other  bills  which 
we  have  passed  over  the  years  limit  and 
regulate  banks  in  a  number  of  ways,  cer- 
tainly this  is  one  minor  way  In  which 
they  should  be  Umited. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  make  one  fur- 
ther point.  I  point  out  to  the  Senate  the 
pamphlet  that  is  used  to  sell  these  lottery 
tickets.  It  has  a  ver5-  appealing  picture 
of  a  little  girl,  obviously  a  little  school- 
girl: she  has  her  crayon  and  pencil,  and 
her  little  schoolbook.  On  the  front,  the 
pamphlet  says.  "Win  up  to  SIOO.OOO: 
vour  chance  of  a  lifetime."  It  tells  how 
lo  buy  a  lolterj-  ticket.  It  describes  the 
erand'  piize  tier,  for  each  million  dollars* 
worth  of  tickets  sold,  as  first  prize,  SlOO,- 
000:  second  prize.  $50,000:  third  prize, 
$25,000:  fourth  prize.  $10,000:  fifth 
through  15th  prizes.  $5,000  each.  Then, 
in  the  consolation  prize  tier,  15  prizes  of 
$1,000  each.  15  prizes  of  S700  each.  15 
prizes  of  $400  each.  15  prizes  of  $250 
each,  and  165  prizes  of  S150  each. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  just  passed 
unanimously  a  truth-in-credit  bill.  It 
passed  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, and  it  passed  the  Senate.  The 
purpose  of  that  bill  was  to  require  banks 
and  other  financial  institutions  and  peo- 
ple who  sell  credit  to  tell  those  who  bor- 
row money  the  cost  of  borrowing  that 
money,  and  tell  it  as  clearly  as  possible. 
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We  spelled  out  the  requirements  in  great 
detail. 

In  this  pamphlet,  which  is  the  only 
booklet  available  to  people  who  buy  lot- 
tery tickets,  there  is  no  statement  that 
the  total  payoff  is  30  cents  on  the  dollar, 
or  that  the  odds  are  as  overwhelmingly 
against  the  purchaser,  as  they  are.  It  is 
a  verj'  appealing  plea,  as  Senators  can 
see,  especially  to  someone  not  too  mathe- 
matically inclined.  When  they  go  Into 
the  banks  to  cash  their  social  security 
checks  or  their  public  welfare  checks, 
they  can  pick  up  the  pamphlet  and  see 
a  chance  to  obtain  $100,000  by  risking  a 
dollar  or  $5,  or  $20 — there  is  no  limit 
to  the  number  of  tickets  they  can  buy. 

I  submit  that  for  a  bank  to  engage 
in  such  a  practice,  in  view  of  the  long 
history-  of  the  relationship  between  Con- 
gress and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  our  banks,  is  a  serious  mis- 
take. I  believe  the  Patman  bill  deserves 
our  serious  consideration,  and  I  hope  that 
Congress  will  see  fit  to  enact  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
especially  prepared  to  speak  on  this  bill, 
and  I  have  no  scruples  against  betting. 
I  like  to  go  out  here  to  the  races  about 
once  every  3  to  5  years.  I  agree  that  it 
adds  a  little  spice  to  the  horse  races  to 
have  a  small  wager  at  stake,  and  closely 
watch  the  board  and  everything. 

But  I  raise  this  question:  What  au- 
thority do  the  banks  now  have  to  carry 
on  this  kind  of  transaction?  Do  fed- 
erally chartered  banks  have  the  direct 
authority,  or  is  it  implied,  or  where  do 
they  get  the  authority  to  go  into  this 
type  of  business? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  absence  of  a 
specific  finding  or  an  order  by  a  regula- 
tory body,  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
or  some  other  bank  regulatory  board, 
they  have  authority  to  sell  lottery  tickets, 
as  well  as  to  do  many  other  things  not 
explicitly  prohibited  by  law. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Implied  authority? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Just  the  absence  of 
action  by  Congres-s. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  With  all  defer- 
ence to  any  States  that  have  legalized 
lotteries — and  I  really  do  not  know  which 
States  have  them — it  seems  to  me  that 
the  idea  exists,  in  the  minds  of  many 
people,  at  least — and  I  agree  that  it 
should — that  banking  institutions  have 
a  trust  relationship  with  the  public,  and 
that  their  function  of  accepting  money 
for  deposit,  as  trustees  generally,  and 
expressly  as  to  some  accounts,  simply 
does  not  comport  with  the  idea  of  pro- 
moting a  lottery.  Take  it  whichever  way 
you  will,  the  fact  that  they  deal  in  it  at 
all — these  federally  regulated  banks,  I 
am  talking  about — in  promoting  it.  en- 
couraging it,  advertising  it.  and.  as  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  pointed  out. 
inducing  even  children  to  participate; 
and  the  fact,  if  I  understood  the  Senator 
correctly,  that  they  give  the  awards,  or 
announce  the  winners,  if  that  is  a  part 
of  their  function,  just  lend  strength  to 
what  I  have  said. 

So  I  believe  the  limitation  here  pro- 
posed is  veiT  timely.  Somewhere,  some 
time,  this  moral  ambivalence  has  to  stop. 


It  seems  to  me  that  a  fiduciary  institu- 
tion like  a  bank  is  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  pole,  and  should  not  be  mixed  up 
in  matters  of  this  kind. 

As  did  other  Senators,  I  came  through 
the  depression,  and  I  know  what  a  hard 
time  the  banks  had  then.  Hard  times  can 
come  again.  I  believe  that  banks,  to  re- 
tain the  conlidence  of  the  people,  need 
to  stay  out  of  this  kind  of  business,  and 
I  hope  that  the  bill  will  pass. 

Mr.  PROX^URE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguistied  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  I  appreciate  his  remarks  be- 
cause he  is  not  only  an  able  Senator,  but 
is  especially  sensitive  to  the  ethical  as- 
pects of  matters  of  this  kind.  We  all 
know  of  the  superb  service  he  has  given 
the  Senate  as  chairman  of  its  Ethics 
Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  join  in  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  this  matter. 
It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  Congress 
would  sustain  or  continue  to  support  a 
policy  permitting  a  national  bank  or  the 
banking  system  to  be  used  for  such  a 
purpose  as  promoting  the  sale  of  these 
lottery  tickets.  I  think  the  vei-y  least  we 
can  do  about  the  matter  is  to  adopt  the 
proposal  embodied  in  the  pending  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  No 
Member  of  the  Senate  has  stood  more 
firmly  against  hanky-panky  or  illegal  or 
improper  conduct  on  tie  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  those  who  deal  with 
the  Federal  Government.  No  Senator  has 
more  strongly  insisted  on  maintaining 
the  integrity  of  om*  financial  relations, 
both  private  and  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute,  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  whether  he  would  mind  if  we 
had  a  quorum  call  at  this  point. 

The  Senator  has  made  quite  a  full- 
dress  agument,  and  the  committee  has 
recommended  with  iiim,  rather  than 
with  me — though  the  entire  minority,  I 
am  glad  to  say.  which  I  think  is  just  as 
moral  as  the  majority,  has  signed  a  re- 
port exactly  in  line  with  the  way  I  think. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  give  notice  to 
Senators  that  there  is  another  side  to 
this  case.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  agree,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  have  a 
quorum  call,  which  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  or  I  can  call  off  at  any  time, 
just  to  let  Senators  know  we  are  engaged 
in  this  debate,  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  time  is  charged 
to  neither  side.  I  have  no  objection. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimoujs  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough]  and  will  then  restore 
the  quorum  call  by  unanimous  consent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  10595,  a  bill  to 
prohibit  federally  insured  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  from  sell- 
ing lottery  tickets.  This  very  worthy 
measure  is  largely  the  product  of  Rep- 
resentative Wright  Patman,  dean  of  the 
Texas  congressional  delegation  and  an 
honored  fighter  for  the  public  cause. 

The  main  objective  of  this  legislation 
is  to  protect  the  reputation  of  federally 
insured  financial  institutions — a  reputa- 
tion that  could  well  be  tarnished  by  the 
questionable  practice  of  lottery  trans- 
actions and  the  practice  of  participat- 
ing in  the  gambling  business  with  re- 
spect to  lotteries.  It  seems  at  least  in- 
congruent  to  me  that  a  financial  institu- 
tion instu-ed  by  this  Government  and 
erected  to  the  virtue  of  thrift,  should 
at  the  same  time  endorse  and  promote 
gambling  by  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets. 
It  is  this  incongruity  that  H.R.  10595 
wisely  seeks  to  prevent. 

Though  I  am  personally  opposed  to  the 
lottery  as  a  revenue-raising  device,  this 
legislation  does  not  prohibit  any  State 
from  operating  a  lottery  should  it  choose 
to  do  so.  Indeed,  two  of  our  greatest 
States.  New  York  and  New  Hampshire, 
now  have  State-supported  lotteries,  and 
others  are  considering  their  adoption. 
This  bill  does  not  intrude  on  any  State's 
right  to  establish  and  operate  a  lotterj-. 
It  merely  prevents  federally  insured 
financial  institutions  from  participating 
in  the  public  sale  of  lottery  tickets  and 
removes  any  implication  of  Federal  en- 
dorsement of  these  lotteries. 

Mr.  President,  other  convenient  out- 
lets for  the  sale  of  lottery'  tickets  are 
amply  and  more  properly  available 
without  calling  on  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations  to  engage  in  such 
a  nonbanking  exercise.  Congress  has  a 
legitimate  and  proper  concern  over  the 
use  of  federally  insured  financial  insti- 
tutions as  agents  of  State-sponsored 
lotteries,  and  I  consider  this  bill  an  ap- 
propriate and  needed  legislative  mani- 
festation of  that  concern.  It  is  a  concern 
for  the  reputation  of  the  financial  insti- 
tutions upon  which  the  integrity  of  the 
banking  .system  of  our  country  depends. 

Mr.  President,  I  ui-ge  adoption  of  H.R. 
10595. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ore" ered. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  If  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  such  Senators  as 
are  present,  I  think  I  can  siunmarize  this 
argument  in  a  very  brief  period  of  time 
for  the  information  of  the  Senators  and 
they  can  then  skip  the  rest  of  the  debate. 
The  real  essence  of  the  pending  ques- 
tion is  a  lot  more  profound  than  appears 
on  the  face  of  this  bill.  It  is  very-  well 
known  that  this  measure  represents  the 
very  convincing  views  of  one  man.  Rep- 
resentative Wright  P.\tman,  chairman  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. 

Representative  Patman  somehow  or 
other  persuaded  both  committees  to  go 
along  with  his  views.  He  also  persuaded 
the  House.  The  question  now  is  whetner 
he  can  persuade  the  Senate  to  go  along 
with  him. 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  present  to  the  Sen- 
ate what  I  believe  is  at  stake  here.  We  in 
New  York  have  an  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter. New  Hampshire  also  has  a  lottery 
plan,  and  it  may  wish  to  use  the  banks 
as  lottery  ticket  agents  in  the  future. 
However,  practically  speaking.  New  York 
is  the  only  interested  State  now,  because 
we  are  actually  using  banks  in  the  sale 
of  tickets. 

If  the  Senate  passes  the  pending  bill, 
the  Govermnent  will  be  able  to  regulate 
banks  on  grounds  previously  unheard  of. 
The  Government  will  be  able  to  regulate 
banks  on  moral  grounds.  The  Congress 
will  be  judges  of  morality.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  does  not 
even  speak  of  morality.  He  says  that  we 
are  goins  to  regulate  them  on  the 
grounds  of  respectability.  That  is  the 
point  that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
applies  to  them. 

What  will  we  do  if  we  regulate  banks 
on  the  grounds  of  respectability?  Will 
we  prohibit  them  from  giving  away 
crockeiT  and  glassware  on  the  basis  that 
that  is  not  a  respectable  way  to  get 
deposits?  The  giving  of  such  presents  is 
a  universal  practice  throughout  the 
United  States. 

If  we  want  to  be  moralists,  why  should 
any  depositor  get  something  for  nothing? 
I  think  it  is  an  iniquitous  and  wicked 
practice.  Perhaps  some  people  think  it  is 
immoral.  Congress  may  consider  it  so 
ridiculous  that  they  will  prohibit  that 
practice. 

Many  Senators  take  great  pride  in  the 
fact  that  we  seek  to  avoid  imposing  our 
own  ideas  on  the  people  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  should  i-un  their  lives. 
However,  that  is  what  wc  would  be  doing 
in  this  case. 

There  is  no  law  against  a  bank  handling 
this  type  of  business.  Well  over  80  per- 
cent of  the  banks  in  New  York  are  doing 
so.  The  largest  banks  in  New  York  are 
handling  this  busine.ss.  For  example. 
The  First  National  City,  Manufacturers, 
Hanover.  Morgan  Guaranty,  and  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  reprehensible  about 
handling  this  type  of  business. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  this  bill  loses 
all  force  when  we  examine  the  st.atements 
or  the  applicable  regulatory  authorities. 


notwithstanding  what  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  my  beloved  friend,  thinks 
they  should  say. 

I  call  attention  to  a  statement  made  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion under  date  of  August  15.  1967.  The 
statements  appear  on  pages  12  and  13  of 
the  Senate  hearings  on  this  bill.  Tlie 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
stated ; 


Whether  a  bank  should  be  permitted  to 
engage  in  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets,  or  sim- 
ilar activities,  appears  to  vis  to  be  a  social 
i'isue  rather  than  one  which  directly  affects 
the  financial  stability  of  insured  banks.  If 
the  Congress  believes  that  the  sale  of  lottery 
tickets  bv  banking  institutions  has  such 
social  consequences  as  to  require  the  passage 
of  this  legislation,  this  Corporation,  of 
course,  would  cooperate  in  its  enforcement 
and  it  would  anticipate  no  difficulty  in  car- 
rying out  it.s  administrative  responsibilities 
under  the  bill. 


There  is  nothing  in  that  statement 
about  the  sale  of  lottery-  tickets  impair- 
ing the  banking  function  or  endangering 
deposits. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  takes  a 
similar  position.  Their  view  is  found  at 
page  13,  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Sparkman 
by  William  Martin,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board: 

The  Board  of  Governors  has  no  authority 
under  present  law  to  prohibit  any  bank  from 
maklne  such  sales,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. A  legal  basis  for  preventive  action 
by  the  Board  would  arise  only  where  special 
circumstances  exist  under  which  the  sale 
would  constitute  an  unsafe  or  unsound  prac- 
tice or  otherwise  violate  Federal  law  admin- 
istered by  the  Board.  We  are  not  aware  of 
any  such  clrcumst.inces  In  connection  with 
the  New  Hampshire  or  New  York  lotteries. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  minute  you 
knock  the  bottom  out  of  the  argument 
that  selling  lottery  tickets  has  no  effect 
upon  insurabiUty  or  no  effect  upon  sol- 
vency, there  is  no  longer  any  basis  on 
which  we  can  rest  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  Anvthing  one  wishes  could  be  legis- 
lated under  the  guise  of  regulating  banks 
on  erounds  of  respectability  or  morality 
or  ethics.  This  is  a  regulation  of  banks 
never  contemplated  in  law  and  never 
engaged  in,  and  this  particular  bill  is  sui 
generis.  It  is  a  first  start  on  a  sea  which 
is  absolutely  uncharted. 

•We  are  all  over  21.  and  I  assume  that 
if  we  start  something  that  is  a  bad  prec- 
edent, we  can  always  stop  it  by  turning 
it  dov.n  the  next  time:  and  I  have  made 
that  argument  a  hundred  times.  But  I 
ask  this  question:  If  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  has  been,  up  to  now,  to 
regulate  banks  only  to  protect  their  in- 
surabilitv,  their  financial  standing,  or  the 
soundness  of  their  banking  operation, 
is  it  proper  to  use  a  very  peripheral  mat- 
ter, affecting  a  relatively  small  question 
of  bank  operations,  as  the  basis  for 
launching  a  totally  new  policy  in  the  his- 
tory and  tradition  of  Federal  bank  reg- 
ulation? 

Mv  answer  to  that  is  decidedly.  "No." 
Apparently,  that  also  was  the  view  of 
every  Republican  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  for 
every  one  of  them  signed  the  minority 
report  against  this  bill. 

As  I  said  when  I  began  my  remarks. 
I  believe  we  have  a  right  to  assume  that 
the  minority  members  are  just  as  moral 


as  the  majority  members,  and  that  there- 
fore no  case  can  be  based  on  the  fact  that 
Congress  is  condoning  immorality. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  may  I  point  out 
that  even  the  committee  itself  took  ac- 
cotuit  of  the  practicalities  of  the  situa- 
tion. Under  this  bill,  the  banks  would 
be  permitted  to  do  everything  but  ac- 
tually sell  lottery  tickets.  They  could 
handle  the  money,  they  could  perform 
many  details  of  accounting,  and  so  forth. 
It  was  considered,  qtiite  properly,  that 
it  would  be  ridiculous  to  bar  them  from 
functions  which  would  be  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  what  they  are  best  able 
to  do.  The  only  function  from  which 
they  would  be  barred  by  this  bill  is  the 
sale  of  lottery  tickets.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  should  dispose  of  the  moraUty 
argument. 

I  note  that  Senator  Proxmire  spoke 
of  odds  of  4.000  to  1.  In  the  first  place, 
no  one  has  to  buy  the  lottery  ticket.  You 
do  not  have  to  buy  it  unless  you  wish 
to.  Senator  Proxmire's  comment  on  the 
4.000-to-l   odds  is  very  interesting.  On 
page   53   of   the   record,   he   asked  Mr. 
Murphy,  New  York  State  tax  commis- 
sioner,\vhat  the  odds  were.  Mr.  Murphy 
said.  "There  is  4,000  to  1." 
Senator  Proxmire  then  said: 
And  that  this  Is  primarily  an  investment 
in  education,  I  can  see  no  objection  at  all, 
and  I  can  see  people  who  would  want  to  in- 
vest and  make  a  contribution  to  education 
and  take   a  little  chance  also  at   getting  a 
little  return  at  the  same  time  and  doing  this 
in  a  considered  and  thoughtful  way. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JA\r[TS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  say  to  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  that  that  state- 
ment certainly  is  not  at  all  inconsistent 
with  mv  saying  that  I  do  not  believe 
banks  should  sell  lottery  tickets.  There 
are  10,000  potential  outlets.  To  date.  New 
York  is  using  only  4.000.  They  have  not 
begun  to  use  some  of  the  other  outlets, 
such  as  the  various  State  agencies. 

If  they  want  to  have  a  lotteiT  to  raise 
monev  for  education,  or  if  New  Hamp- 
shire must  have  a  lottery  for  that  pur- 
pose, that  is  their  business:  and  I  can 
see  no  objection  on  that  particular 
ground.  But  I  say  there  is  a  serious  ob- 
jection to  the  banks  becoming  part  of 
this  activity  and  agents  for  the  sale  of 
tickets,  and  getting  people  who  cash  their 
welfare  checks  and  their  social  security 
checks,  and  so  forth,  to  buy  the  tickets 
under  those  circumstances. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, when  the  Senator  made  his  argu- 
ment, he  did  not  quite  use  it  in  that  way. 
He  was  telling  us  how  immoral  and 
iniquitous  were  the  odds.  His  argument 
was  not  directed  at  whether  the  banks 
should    or    should    not    handle    lottery 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  believe  the  Senator 
will  agree  that  4.000  to  1  is  pretty  bad 
odds.  It  is  a  30-percent  payout. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  did  not  think 
so  when  he  said  it  was  a  good  thing  for 
education  and  that  people  might  veiT 
well  decide  to  contribute  free. 

With  respect  to  the  30-percent  payoff, 
may  I  point  out  to  the  Senator  that  he 
talked  about  disclosure,  but  he  failed  to 
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read  what  the  State-published  pamphlet 
disclosed.  I  call  his  attention  to  page  49 
of  the  record,  which  contains  a  reprint 
of  that  pamphlet.  It  says: 

THE     PRIZE     MONEY 

Two  schedules  or  "tiers"  of  prizes,  totalling 
$300,000  are  provided  for  each  $1  million 
worth  of  tickets  sold. 

It  is  quite  clearly  stated  that  this  is  a 
30-percent  payoff. 

I  repeat  that  the  disclosure  is  vei-y 
clear.  It  is  $300,000  for  every  $1  million. 
That  is  30  percent.  If  you  want  to  make 
a  contribution  to  education — I  use  the 
Senator's  words — and  if  you  want  to  take 
a  chance  on  getting  a  little  return  in  ad- 
dition, this  is  a  very  nice  way  to  do  it.  No 
New  Yorker  has  to  buy  a  lottery  ticket. 
He  does  not  receive  any  tax  indulgence  or 
any  other  benefit.  All  he  need  do  is  go 
to  the  window  and  purchase  a  ticket. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  If  you  think  about 
the  $300,000  to  $1  million  for  awhile,  you 
can  tell  it  is  a  30-percent  payoff.  But 
many  people  are  not  mathematically  in- 
clined. They  will  see  the  $100,000  prize  for 
a  $1  ticket.  They  are  not  inclined  to 
translate  this  into  the  odds  of  worse  than 
three  to  one,  about  the  worst  gambling 
odds  you  can  find  in  the  country. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Senator,  if  he  campaigns  in  Wisconsin, 
wiU  tell  any  Wisconsin  voter  that  when 
he  reads  that  sentence  he  did  not  under- 
stand that  it  was  30  percent  cut  of  100 
percent,  nor  tell  him  that  he  does  not  un- 
derstand that  simple  sentence  and  that 
he  being  misled  by  the  big  sign  that  says 
■•$100,000  prize." 

One  subject  upon  which  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  great  under- 
standing is  betting  odds.  They  under- 
stand much  more  about  that  matter 
than  about  many  other  things  we  discuss 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  much  easier  to 
read  the  big  print  on  the  front  of  the 
pamphlet  about  how  to  win  $100,000.  in 
big,  bold  type — what  looks  like  about  54 
point  type.  Then  you  turn  to  the  inside  of 
the  pamphlet,  and  in  about  8  point  type 
it  says: 

Two  schedules  or  "tiers"  of  prizes  totaling 
S300.000  are  provided  for  each  $1  million 
worth  of  tickets  sold. 

This  appears  in  the  middle  of  all  kinds 
of  print.  And  when  you  look  at  the  box  on 
the  inside,  it  has  the  grand  prize,  second 
prize,  third  prize,  and  so  forth. 

I  must  say  that  the  come-on  is  obvious 
and  effective.  Very  few  people  who  gam- 
ble will  read  the  fine  print  and  all  the 
thousands  of  words  printed  here.  They 
cannot  miss  the  big  come-on. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
from  the  sound  of  that  argument,  the 
United  States  is  really  going  to  go  into 
the  regulation  business  on  a  large  scale. 
We  are  not  only  going  to  regulate  who 
can  handle  these  tickets  but  we  are  also 
saying  that  New  York  State,  as  a  State, 
is  not  making  a  fair  disclosure  to  its 
people. 

As  a  trial  lawyer  of  many  years  ex- 
perience. If  I  were  faced  with  that  argu- 
ment. I  would  say  to  the  jury.  "You 
are  all  over  21:  and,  based  upon  com- 
mon experience,  don't  you  think  that 
anybody  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read 
that  pamphlet  will  recognize  very  clearly, 


by  a  simple  comparison  of  those  two 
figures,  that  the  payout  is  30  percent?" 
Mr.  Pre.sideni,  tliere  are  just  a  few 
other  arguments  I  would  like  to  make 
here. 

I  think  the  fundamental  problem 
which  underlies  the  arguments  of  the 
bill's  proponents  is  that  they  seek  to  give 
us  the  impression,  although  not  actually 
using  the  words,  that  the  banks  are  Fed- 
eral instrumentalities  because  their  de- 
posits are  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  or  because  they 
are  under  regulation  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  or  because  they  are 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  cases 
rebut  that.  The  regulations  do  not  create 
sufficient  Federal  control  to  make  banks 
"Federal  instrumentalities,"  within  the 
meaning  in  which  that  term  is  generally 
used,  for  the  regulations  do  not  give  the 
Federal  Government  broad  and  general 
supervision  over  the  agency  concerned. 
Banks  are  private  organizations,  private- 
ly run  and,  in  the  main  privately  owned, 
although  some  are  mutual  organiza- 
tions— owned  by  their  depositors — I  do 
not  think  that  the  argument  based  on  a 
conception  of  banks  as  "Federal  instru- 
mentalities" will  stand  up. 

The  other  argument  that  seems  to  me 
quite  irrelevant  in  respect  to  this  mat- 
ter is  that  these  institutions  are  bound, 
or  at  least  the  State  of  New  York  is 
bound,  by  postal  laws  which  inhibit  the 
transmission  of  lottery  tickets  through 
the  mails,  or  by  laws  which  prohibit  the 
use  of  the  mails  by  newspapers  or  the 
use  of  the  broadcasting  media  for  the 
same  purposes. 

Without,  for  the  moment,  arguing 
whether  or  not  New  York,  as  a  sovereign 
entity  could  be  interfered  with  In  ex- 
ecuting an  appropriate  State  policy,  this 
argument  assumes  a  regulated  bank  is 
analogous  to  the  Post  Office  Department 
or  is  analogous  to  the  utilization  of  the 
free  airwaves  by  radio  and  television 
media  on  a  licensing  basis  under  the  jur- 
i.-d'ction  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission:  and,  in  addition,  it  seeks  to 
impart  to  New  York  a  nonexistent  state 
of  law. 

Tiiere  are  laws  on  the  books  with  re- 
spect to-the  ase  of  the  mails  but  not  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  mails  by  the  State 
of  New  York,  or  by  banks  and  other  sim- 
ilar institutions  in  the  State  for  these 
purposes.  Mr.  President,  the  very  fact 
that  there  is  no  such  law  is  shown  by  the 
bill  which  is  now  before  us.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  seeks  to  put  into  effect  such  a  law. 
Without  such  a  bill,  this  practice  would 
not  be  imlawful  at  all. 

One  other  argument  is  made.  It  has 
been  said  that  to  allow  commercial  banks 
to  enjoy  this  business  in  New  York  is  to 
discriminate  against  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations or  Federal  credit  unions.  That 
is  an  argimient  with  a  long  history  for 
the  Federal  credit  unions  and  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  have  the  power  of 


commercial  banks;  they  would  like  to 
have  checking  accounts,  they  would  like 
to  be  able  to  make  loans,  and  to  make 
flexible  loans,  and  to  use  certificates  of 
deposit. 

The  chief  bankers  in  Greenbrier  the 
other  day  passed  an  important  resolution 
because  they  sought  authority  of  the 
State  to  issue  certificates  of  deposit;  but 
they  have  not  gotten  it.  and  one  could 
say  that  they  were  being  discriminated 
against. 

Mr.  President,  these  institutions  are 
not  being  discriminated  against,  for  they 
have  other  powers  wliich  commercial 
banks  do  not  enjoy,  and,  therefore,  they 
do  not  have,  according  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  author- 
ity to  engage  in  this  type  business  in  New 
York.  But  not  having  authority  to  en- 
gage in  this  business  does  not  mean  that 
they  are  being  discriminated  against. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  right 
that  there  is  quite  a  difference  in  the 
opportunity  for  commercial  banks  and 
.savings  and  loan  banks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  there  is  a  clear  distinction  between 
savings  and  loan  institutions  that  are 
federally  chartered  and  Federal  credit 
unions  that  are  not  allowed.  It  is  because 
they  feel  it  is  not  in  keeping  with  their 
function,  and  the  function  of  other  com- 
petitors who  can  do  so. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  I  beg  the  Senator's  par- 
don. They  do  not  want  it  on  that  ground 
at  all.  I  read  the  statement  of  the  Counsel 
for  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
He  does  not  say  it  is  because  it  is  not  re- 
spectable or  not  moral  or  that  it  will 
prejudice  their  standing.  He  said  the  law 
does  not  permit  it. 

If  the  Senator  feels  outraged  abcJt 
that,  why  does  he  not  have  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  allow  him 
to  correct  the  law.  That  would  make 
more  sense  than  this  statute. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York:  If  this  action 
is  sustained  by  the  Senate  today  and 
the  bill  is  passed,  what  recourse  would 
the  State  of  New  York  have  to  find  a 
method  for  distributing  and  selling  lot- 
tery tickets? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  State  would  have  to 
use  other  means  of  selling  them.  It  might 
verj^  well  be  supermarkets;  It  might  be 
liquor  stores:  it  might  be  some  other 
form  of  establishment.  It  might  be  kiosk 
newsstands.  I  have  no  idea  what  the 
State  would  do. 

But  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  on  the  test  of  respectability, 
which  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
PROXMIRE]  has  set,  distribution  through 
banks  is  the  most  respectable  way  in 
which  to  sell  lottery  tickets.  Indeed,  it  is 
the  most  effective  way  in  which  to  dis- 
courage those  who  would  deal  with  these 
tickets  improvidently.  Most  people  would 
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be  very  timid  about  going  into  a  bank 
CO  buy  lottery  tickets  when  they  knew 
verj-  well  in  their  hearts  that  they  could 
not  afford  them,  but  would  feel  much 
more  easy  about  it  if  the  purchasing 
could  be  done  at  the  corner  periodical 
stand,  or  at  a  supennarket,  or  at  a  liquor 
store.  Also,  the  hours  would  be  much 
more  conducive  to  that  kind  of  rather 
unthinking  gambhng,  if  that  is  what 
we  want  to  call  it.  So  on  the  issue  of 
respectability,  the  system  to  which  New 
York  would  have  to  go  would  be  less 
desirable. 

I  think  it  is  a  great  credit  to  our  State 
that  it  acts  as  it  does,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  said.  Both  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  and  I  were  opposed 
to  the  lottery.  But  this  is  not  a  question 
of  our  personal  view.  The  people  voted 
for  it,  and  the  legislature  voted  for  it, 
in  the  most  considered  ways,  by  a  huge 
majority.  Hence  it  is  our  duty,  and  I 
think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States, 
as  well,  not  to  obstruct  this  public  policy 
of  a  Stat€. 

The  argument  must  be  based  upon 
what  is  the  concept  of  a  government  of 
limited  powers.  The  United  States  is 
not  all  supreme.  It  is  amazing  to  hear 
me.  a  devoted  civil  rights  advocate,  argue 
that,  but  it  is  true.  I  feel  that  way.  I 
have  never  challenged  the  fact  that  we 
have  to  bear  the  burden  of  constitu- 
tionality, and  I  think  we  have  to  bear 
the  burden  of  the  rightness  of  Federal 
policy.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  bill  before 
us  represents  a  very  real  case  in  point,  in 
which  people  who  believe  even  more 
strongly  than  I,  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  practice  what  they  preach. 

On  the  issue  of  principle,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  quite  unwittingly,  in  a 
relatively  peripheral  matter,  opening  the 
door  to  a  tremendously  new  concept  of 
what  it  means  to  regulate— in  this  case— 
the  banks. 

We  could  apply  the  same  principle  to 
insurance  companies  or  to  railroads,  or 
to  many  other  industries. 

Mr.  PERCY.  To  follow  up  on  that  line 
of  reasoning,  is  there  any  question  in 
the  mind  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  that,  regardless  of  the 
action  taken  by  us  today  on  this  par- 
ticular bill,  the  State  of  New  York  will 
continue  to  have  lotteries? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is  no  question 
about  that  whatever;  but  New  York  will 
have  to  seek  different  means  to  execute 
the  lottery  within  the  confines  of  Federal 
law. 

Mr.  PERCY.  So  that  we  can  only  con- 
clude, if  we  sustain  this  action,  and  New 
York  continues  the  lottery,  that  we  will 
be  forcing  them  to  seek  less  desirable 
avenues  of  distribution  for  lottery  tick- 
ets. We  will  be  imposing  upon  them  addi- 
tional cost  and  every  penny  of  this  addi- 
tional cost  which  will  run  into  millions 
of  dollars,  and  which  is  being  imposed  on 
the  State  of  New  York  by  the  arbitrary 
action  by  the  Senate  today,  will  be  taken 
away  from  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  State  of  New  York  by  that  action. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
right.  That  has  not  been  adequately  em- 
phasized heretofore,  and  I  am  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  emphasiz- 
ing it. 

In  my  argument  about  the  odds,  I  am 


afraid  I  did  not  sufficiently  emphasize 
that  the  dollars  paid  into  the  lottery  are 
earmarked  for  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State  of  New  York. 

My  State  had  gotten  to  the  point  where 
the  taxing  power  was  not  great  enough 
to  take  care  of  its  responsibilities  in  the 
field  of  education.  Thus,  it  sought  to  find 
some  other  way.  The  people  and  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
concluded  that  a  lottery  was  another  way 
in  which  funds  for  education  could  be 
supplemented. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
PROXMIRE]  put  it  better  than  anyone 
else,  every  citizen  who  puts  a  dollar  into 
the  lottery  is  really  putting  a  dollar  into 
education. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Oh.  Mr.  President, 
oh,  no — if  the  Senator  will  yield  on  that 
point — only  20  cents  of  that  dollar  goes 
into  education.  Five  cents  goes  to  the 
bank  to  sell  the  tickets.  Another  large 
amount  goes  for  administrative  costs. 
Another  30  cents  goes  toward  prizes 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Well,  that  statement  is 
quite  broad.  Can  the  Senator  give  me  any 
evidence  of  it? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  will  tell  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  80  cents  goes  down 
the  drain? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  the  point  which 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  are  making,  I  incite  their 
attention  to  1306,  the  New  York  bill, 
which  specifies  that  what  they  can  use 
in  seUing  the  lottery  tickets,  as  follows: 

.  .  .  national  banking  aEsociatlons,  federal 
savings  and  loan  associations,  telegraph  cor- 
porations, hotels  and  motels. 

(b)  If  the  commissioner  determines  that. 
because  of  the  shortage  or  absence  of  li- 
censees of  the  type  described  in  subdivision 
( a  1 .  or  because  of  the  Inability  or  unwllUng- 
ness  of  persons  described  in  subdivision  (a^ 
to  serve  as  such  licensees,  the  public  con- 
venience requires  additional  licensees,  he 
may  license  agencies  and  Instrumentalities 
of  the  state,  and  counties,  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  as  agents  to  sell  lottery  tickets. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes,  if  the  Senator  from 
New  York  will  permit  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  these 
are  certainly  respectable  outlets.  These 
are  outlets  over  which  the  State  has 
maximum  influence.  These  are  outlets 
which  are  very  numerous  and  accessible 
to  the  public.  It  seems  to  me  there  is 
none  of  the  damage  or  the  danger  which 
the  distinguished  Senators  are  arguing 
would  befall  the  lottery  system  if  we 
passed  this  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
seven   minutes. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Let  me  simply  say  that 
I  wholeheartedly  support  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  attempting  to 
convey.  We  have  a  situation  which  is 
almost  ludicrous,  in  the  intervention  we 
are  now  contemplating,  which  will  be 
harmful  to  the  State  of  New  York  and 
the  children  in  that  State,  when  that 
State  is  trying  so  hard  to  grapple  with 
the  problem  of  securing  funds  for 
education. 

All  the  States  in  this  country  are 
pressed  to  the  wall  for  ways  to  find 
money  for  education.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  the  progressive  income  tax 
system  has  preempted  tax  revenues.  We 
have  moved  so  massively  into  that  area 
that  the  number  of  areas  left  to  the 
States  is  somewhat  limited.  Yet  the  costs 
of  education,  of  mental  health,  and  other 
programs  of  this  kind,  are  rising  so 
rapidly  that  many  States  have  raised 
every  level  of  taxation  available  to  them. 
Reluctantly,  New  York  has  concluded 
that  rather  than  reduce  the  quality  of 
education  for  its  children,  it  will  move 
to  one  other  resort,  which  many  States 
do  not  want  to  do  but  which  they  felt 
was  essential  and  necessaiT :  and  the  duly 
constituted  legislature,  duly  elected  by 
the  constituents  of  that  State  voted  and 
approved,  and  the  Governor  signed  the 
bill.  It  took  the  most  responsible  route 
for  the  sale  of  the  tickets  and  the  most 
responsible  route  for  safeguarding  and 
keeping  the  records. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me  to  interrupt  there,  just  to  add  to 
what  the  Senator  has  said,  this  was  not 
only  dealt  with  by  the  legislature  and 
the  Grovernor.  but  it  also  went  to  the 
voters.  They  approved  an  amendment  to 
the  State  constitution  establishing  this 
lotter>'  by  a  3-to-2  vote;  a  plurality  of 
860,000.  Then  a  bill  was  passed  imple- 
menting the  amendment  by  a  vote  of  54 
to  4  in  the  State  senate,  and  125  to  20  in 
the  State  assembly. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  legislation  that 
could  have  as  much  to  back  it  up  as  this, 
in  teims  of  what  the  people  wanted. 

Mr.  PERCY.  As  to  the  position  taken 
by  the  minority  members,  all  of  us  have 
indicated  that  we  are  personally  opposed 
to  lotteries.  If  I  were  a  member  of  a  State 
legislature  I  probably  would  vote  against 
this  means  of  raising  revenue.  But  the 
State  legislature,  having  done  it,  the  peo- 
ple having  sustained  it.  and  the  Gover- 
nor having  signed  the  bill.  I  think  that 
they  have  the  right  to  find  the  best  way 
to  implement  the  program. 

I  think  back  to  the  time  when  my 
father  was  a  bank  clerk  in  Mobile,  Ala., 
years  ago.  I  would  sooner  have  a  man  of 
that  integrity  and  quahty  dealing  in  a 
financial  transaction  of  this  kind  than 
to  have  an  individual  go  to  a  hquor  store 
or  a  supermarket  or  some  other  such  out- 
let to  purchase  a  lottery  ticket.  I  cannot 
imagine  why  we  would  impose  our  will 
on  the  State  of  New  York,  or  on  any 
other  State  in  the  Union,  in  this  respect, 
and  remove  from  them  the  most  respect- 
able, the  most  responsible,  the  most  ef- 
ficient means  of  carrying  out  a  method 
of  raising  revenue  which  is  perfectly 
legal,  although  questionable  in  some  peo- 
ple's minds,  as  to  whether  it  should  be 
done  but  is  in  the  overall  interests  of  the 
public  interest.  But  to  use  our  power  in 
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this  way.  when  it  will  not  have  one  iota 
of  effect  upon  the  end  result  of  carrying 
on  a  lottery  in  New  York,  I  think  is 
reprehensible. 

I  support  the  position  taken  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
grateful  to  my  colleague  from  Illinois, 
who  also  comes  from  a  State  with  a  tiuge 
city.  Chicago,  and  can  appreciate  the 
problems  which  we  have  and  the  need 
for  a  range  of  means  to  deal  with  them. 
I  am  grateful  to  him  for  his  well-con- 
ceived and  directed  argument. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  to  the  fact  that  New 
York  State  law  in  this  matter  provides 
that  for  every  dollar  which  is  paid  into 
the  State  lottery.  55  percent  shall  go  to 
education.  30  percent  to  prizes,  leaving 
15  percent  as  a  ma>dmum  for  adminis- 
tration. Those  are  the  facts. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  repeat  that? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  55  percent  for  education. 
30  percent  for  prizes,  and  15  percent  for 
administration. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Where  does  the  Sen- 
ator get  that? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  the  law  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  just  given  to  us  by 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Tax- 
ation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  depends  on  the 
number  of  tickets  sold. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No;  every  dollar  is  di- 
vided in  that  way.  and  the  cost  of  ad- 
mmistration  is  limited  to  15  percent. 
What  v%-e  are  t:Tinc  to  do  is  minimize  the 
cost  of  administration  by  using  the  most 
efficient  means.  The  bill  would  inhibit 
us  from  doing  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Murphy  testified 
that  only  if  they  sold  S50  million  of 
tickets  would  S30  million  go  to  education. 
The  assumption  is  if  they  sold  that  much, 
and  they  are  doing  about  17  percent  of 
what  they  anticipated.  They  are  selling 
about  S35  million  worth  a  year. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  About  $3  million  a  month 
right  now. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Something  like  that. 
On  this  level,  it  would  be  less  than  $50 
million,  the  basis  on  which  Mr.  Murphy 
testified  that  amount  would  go  to  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  With  the  administration 
cost  limited  to  15  percent,  we  cannot  get 
much  less.  Certainly  the  argument  that 
20  percent  was  going  to  education  was 
iiardly  a  fair  argument.  That  was  sim- 
ply the  Senator's  extrapolation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Although  there  may 
be  circumstances  under  which  50  per- 
cent or  55  percent  may  go  to  education, 
my  statement  is  more  accurate  than  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  said  that 
each  dollar  will  ?o  to  education. 

Mr.  JA\^TS.  Mr.  President,  I  refuse 
to  yield  further.  I  did  not  say  that.  I 
will  not  be  misquoted.  I  said  55  cents 
in  every  dollar;  I  did  not  sav  everv  dol- 
lar. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  heard  the  Senator  from  New 
York  say  SI  would  go  to  education. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  said  no  such  thing.  I 
said  55  cents. 
Mr.   PROXMIRE.  I   merely  said   the 


Senator  from  Wisconsin  must  have  mis- 
understood the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  any  case,  the  law  of 
New  York  is  very  clear.  Fifty-five  per- 
cent goes  to  education,  30  percent  to 
prizes,  and  15  percent  to  administration. 

Mr.  President,  because  we  want  to  get 
to  a  vote — and  I  imderstand  that — I 
would  like  to  conclude,  because  most  of 
the  arguments  made  here  will  cast  light 
on  the  situation. 

With  reference  to  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  he  said  the  ef- 
fect of  this  was  to  "condone"  the  lot- 
tery. He  said  that  the  use  of  these  banks 
represents  action  by  the  United  States — 
to  use  his  word — to  "condone" — I 
quoted  that  very  definitely — the  lottery. 

There  are  a  number  of  answers  to  that 
argument,  but  just  to  mention  two: 
When  one  condones  something,  he  has 
a  right  to  prevent  it.  If  a  husband  con- 
dones his  wife's  infidelity,  then  he  lias 
a  right  to  prevent  it.  The  United  States 
has  no  right  to  prevent  the  State  of  New 
York  from  carrying  on  a  lottery.  That 
is  fundamental  and  basic. 

Second,  when  one  condones  a  lottery, 
I  assume  he  does  it  for  a  good  piupose. 
The  United  States,  in  my  judgment,  is 
not  condoning  the  lottery  by  allowing 
banks  to  do  what  they  now  can  do.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  Rep- 
resentative from  Texas,  Mr.  P.atman.  are 
pleading  that  the  United  States  prevent 
the  lottery,  if  it  can.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  cannot,  then  they  seek  to  have 
the  United  States  make  the  lottery  as 
expensive  and  inconvenient  as  possible. 
That  is  the  gist  of  the  proposal — that 
the  Congress  make  it  as  inconvenient 
and  as  expensive  as  possible. 

This  represents  a  reaching  out  of  the 
Federal  power,  in  a  spirit  of  resentment, 
against  State  action  of  which  the  Federal 
Government  disapproves.  What  is  the 
federal  system  all  about  if  the  Federal 
Government  can  say  to  a  State,  "If  we 
do  not  like  your  policy  we  will  prevent  it, 
and  if  we  do  not  have  the  right  to  pre- 
vent it,  then  we  will  make  its  execution 
so  expensive  and  inconvenient  for  you 
that  you  will  not  be  able  to  carry  out  its 
purposes"? 

Mr.  President,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
sovereign  State,  with  10  percent  of  the 
population  of  this  country.  Every  State, 
without  regard  to  size,  consequence,  or 
financial  importance,  has  an  equal  stand- 
ing before  the  United  States  and  its 
Constitution  and  its  laws.  This  is  not 
an  inconsidered  judgment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

It  is  not  an  inconsidered  judgment. 
This  is  the  considered  judgment  not  only 
of  the  State  legislature,  but,  under  our 
form  of  government,  of  the  people  of  the 
State,  by  referendum.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  U.S.  Congress  should  not,  in  a  mood 
of  resentment,  make  more  difficult  and 
more  expensive  an  activity  which  is  per- 
fectly legitimate  in  order  to  inhibit  the 
State  in  raising  money  for  a  highly  de- 
sirable purpose,  to  wit,  education,  by  a 
lotterj'  which  has  been  adopted  through 
action  of  the  legislature  and  the  people. 
For  that  reason,  I  think  this  is  very 


unwise  legislation,  and,  when  the  time 
has  expired,  I  shall  move  to  recommit  the 
bill  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  mo- 
tion is  already  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
IMr.  Holland]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  not 
only  have  no  resentment  against  the 
State  of  New  York,  but  I  will  defend,  with 
all  the  power  I  have,  the  right  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  whether  I  agree  with 
it  or  not.  to  conduct  a  lottery  system.  I 
think  that  is  a  matter  for  the  State  of 
New  York  to  determine. 

The  matter  which  we  have  to  deter- 
mine is  wlrether  it  is  wise  or  unwise  to 
permit  institutions  which  are  the  very 
essence  of  respectability,  hcnor.  propri- 
ety, strength,  and  power,  representing 
the  Federal  Government,  and  insured  or 
licensed  by  the  Federal  Government,  as 
the  case  may  be,  or  both,  to  handle,  sell, 
and  distribute  lottery  tickets. 

I  think  it  is  unwise  for  us  to  permit 
that  kind  of  activity.  The  reason  I  do- 
not  based  on  resentment  at  all — is  that 
I  can  see  no  way,  under  this  kind  of  prac- 
tice, if  it  is  once  agreed  to  be  proper,  for 
many  States  conducting  parimutuel 
races  not  to  do  it.  They  issue  parimutuel 
tickets.  They  are  State  enteiTirises,  under 
parimutuel  setups.  Why.  if  it  is  proper 
and  legal  and  appropriate  for  this  activ- 
ity to  be  done  in  this  case,  where  only 
30  percent  of  the  entire  amount  can  go 
back  to  the  participants,  can  it  not  be 
so  in  parimutuel  racing  operations  where. 
in  my  State,  85  percent  is  returned  to 
those  who  put  up  their  money  and  where 
the  rest  goes  to  old  people,  dependent 
children,  and  the  blind  in  my  State' 
Many  States  have  similar  provisions. 

It  seems  to  me  what  we  are  trying  to 
decide  here  is  how  best  to  preserve  the 
respectability,  and,  for  that  matter,  the 
great  pride  we  have  in  tliese  institutions 
which  are  insured  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, or  licensed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  in  most  cases  registered  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  State  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  arguments  before  the  State 
legislature  for  and  against  parimutuel 
betting.  The  banks  generally  came  in  to 
say  that  they  were  very  strongly  against 
it,  because,  in  the  first  place,  they  had 
found  that  their  own  employees,  when- 
ever they  went  out  to  the  races  and 
hazarded  their  money,  were  more  apt. 
after  great  losses,  to  become  defaulters, 
to  make  trouble  for  the  bank,  and  to 
attack  by  defalcation  the  soundness  of 
the  banking  institution.  That  has  hap- 
pened time  after  time  in  my  State. 

The  very  idea,  to  me  at  least,  of  hav- 
ing people  who  run  these  great  institu- 
tions of  saving  handle  the  actual  token.s 
of  gambling— and  that  is  what  they  are— 
the  actual  things  which  are  held  out  to 
the  public,  and  particularly  to  poor  peo- 
ple, as  chances  to  have  a  bonanza  come 
home,  almost  any  time,  by  investing  a 
few  dollars,  is  incongrous.  How  we  could 
regard  that  as  an  appropriate  function, 
or  as  calculated  to  preserve  the  propriety, 
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respectability,  and  honor  of  the  federally 
insured  or  licensed,  and  always  regu- 
lated, banking  institutions,  I  do  not  see. 
I  do  not  believe  that  view  is  sound  from 
the  Federal  standpoint. 

The  law  of  New  York  does  not  require 
the  tickets  to  be  sold  by  banks.  It  per- 
mits hotels,  motels,  telegraph  companies, 
and  perhaps  other  institutions  to  issue 
the  tokens  and  to  sell  the  tickets.  There 
is  no  destruction  of  this  revenue-raising 
effort  on  the  part  of  New  York,  which, 
I  insist,  is  a  legal  effort,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not.  They  have  the  perfect  right  to 
set  it  up  It  does  not  defeat  it  simply  to 
say  that  the  less  than  half  of  the  banks 
which  are  willing  to  handle  these  tick- 
ets—and more  than  half  of  their  banks, 
apparently,  are  not  handling  them,  be- 
cause they  say  that  less  than  half  of  the 
outlets  in  banking  institutions,  taking 
the    State    as    a    whole,    are    handling 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  a  moment.  I  beheve 
the  more  than  half  which  are  not  han- 
dling them  are  right,  because  I  believe 
their  refusal  to  do  so  tends  to  preserve 
the  respectability,  the  honor,  and  the 
stature  of  the  banking  institutions  as  in- 
strumentalities for  saving  and  as  in- 
strumentalities which  a5k  people  to  de- 
posit with  them  their  money,  because  it 
will  be  safe  in  those  institutions.  I  think 
we  should  pass  this  legislation,  and  take 
the  Federal  Government  out  of  this  un- 
fortunate position. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Hansen  in  the  chain.  Tlie  Senator's 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  me  2  addi- 
tional minutes.  .=;o  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr  JAVITS.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
yield  1  minute.  All  I  wish  to  point  out 
is  that  it  is  generally  admitted  that  well 
over  80  percent  of  the  banks  in  the  State 
of  New  York  are  handling  these  tickets. 
The  Senator  said  50  percent.  That  state- 
ment is  not  accurate. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  The  figures  I  saw  in 
the  testimony  of  the  New  York  Congress- 
man IMr.  Murphy!  indicated  that  less 
than  half  of  the  outlets  permitted  by  law- 
were  being  used.  He  was  speaking.  I  sus- 
pect, of  both  banking  outlets  and  hotels, 
motels,  telegraph  offices,  and  the  like. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  a  different  matter. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from  New 
York,  I  presume,  knows  these  facts  bet- 
ter than  I  do.  At  any  rate,  there  are,  in 
the  record,  several  banks  listed  by  name 
which  are  not  willing  to  handle  these 
tickets,  some  in  New  York  City  and  others 
not  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Florida  for  an 
excellent  statement,  which  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate, and  which  expresses  my  own 
sentiments  with  respect  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  must  be  conceded  that  history  has 
demonstrated  that  you  cannot  by  legisla- 
tion completely  curb  the  weaknesses  of 


individuals  in  their  predilections  for 
gambling,  drinking  alcohol,  taking 
drugs,  and  falling  prey  to  sexual  im- 
pulses. 

Recognizing  that  fact,  we.  neverthe- 
less, throughout  the  country,  have  laws 
which  attempt  to  curb  the  merchandising 
of  matters  that  contribute  to  addiction 
to  the  weaknesses  I  have  just  enumer- 
ated. 

T\vo  out  of  the  50  States  have  adopted 
lottery  laws.  Forty-eight  have  not.  On 
the  statute  books  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, we  have  laws  prohibiting  the  use  of 
the  mails  to  promote  lotteries. 

My  query  is :  Why  is  it  the  fact  that  48 
States  have  said  no  while  two  have  said 
yes.  and  the  Federal  Government  has 
said  no? 

The  answer,  Mr.  President,  is  that  ba- 
sically the  people  of  our  Nation  are  of 
the  opinion  that  while  you  cannot  curb 
these  weaknesses  in  human  beings,  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  be  a 
participant  in  pandering  to  and  promot- 
ing the  passions. 

It  is  one  thing  to  be  tolerant  of  such 
weaknesses.  It  is  a  completely  different 
thing  for  the  Government  to  participate 
in  promoting  them  and  pandering  to 
them. 

Here  it  is  proposed  that  the  Federal 
Government,  through  its  national  banks 
and  through  other  agencies  enjoying  the 
deposit  insurance,  shall  become  a  partic- 
ipant in  promoting  the  passions.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  right.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment ought  to  keep  itself  on  a  higher 
plane.  It  should  be  an  example  in  advo- 
cating courses  of  Ufe  that  are  decent  and 
proper,  and  should  not  become  a  partic- 
ipant in  what,  in  my  opinion,  will  lead  to 
the  further  disintegration  of  the  moral 
fabricof  our  people. 

W'hat  is  the  crime  rate  in  the  United 
States?  Before  next  year's  session  is  over, 
we  shall  be  talking,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  about  spending  bilUons  of  dollars 
to  fight  crime;  and  the  very  proponents 
of  the  measure  now  pending  before  us 
will  be  arguing  that  we  have  got  to  do 
something  about  the  spread  of  immoral- 
ity and  crime  throughout  the  Nation. 

Here,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  it  is 
proposed  to  precipitate  the  Government, 
as  a  participant,  into  what  historically. 
basically,  morally,  has  been  discounte- 
nanced, though  recognized  to  be  im- 
possible of  complete  prohibition. 

The  banks  support  the  bill.  What  a 
great  argument.  The  noble  banks,  it  is 
said,  are  lor  the  bill.  They  will  receive 
5  cents  out  of  every  ticket  sold.  Does  that 
have  any  influence  upon  them?  Some 
may  say  that  it  does  not.  But  I  think 
there  is  a  mercenary  instinct  involved; 
and  in  my  opinon,  it  does  have  something 
to  do  with  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 

of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 

from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Where  will  the  prac- 
tice stop?  If  banks  are  allowed  to  sell 
lottery  tickets,  what  about  selling  tickets 
to  enter  brothels,  or  whatever  else  may 
come  about?  Where  will  it  stop?  That  is 
important  to  me. 

It  is  said  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  stick  its  long,  bony  fingers 


into  the  will  and  wishes  of  State  govern- 
ments. I  agree  to  that.  Its  long,  cadaver- 
ous fingers  have  been  going  all  over  the 
country',  trying  to  control  the  activities 
of  local  governments. 

But  in  this  instance,  we  are  not  telling 
New  York  that  it  cannot  continue  with  its 
lottery.  It  may  do  so  if  it  desires  to.  So 
that  argument  is  not  in  this  case  at  all. 
We  are  not,  by  the  pending  bill,  attempt- 
ing to  stop  New  York  from  operating  a 
lottery,  but  we  are  telling  New  York  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  not  counte- 
nance the  use  of  national  banks  or  other 
banks  enjoying  Federal  deposit  insur- 
ance from  being  participants  in  the  lot- 
tevy  scheme. 

Wherever  a  Government  lottery  has 
been  established,  ultimately  there  has 
been  corruption.  Those  who  want  to  ex- 
ploit the  public  gather  around  the  lobby 
as  the  bee  does  around  the  flower  con- 
taining the  greatest  quantity  of  sugar. 
And  time  will  demonstrate  that  to  be  a 

fact.  ^^  ^ 

It  is  my  opinion  for  these  reasons  that 
we  should  keep  the  Federal  Government 
out  of  it  and  let  the  Federal  Government 
set  an  example  to  show  that  we  are  con- 
cerned about  what  is  happening  in  the 
Nation  with  respect  to  the  breakdown 
of  law  enforcement  and  morality.  Yet.  it 
is  proposed  liere  iliat  the  535  Members  of 
Congress  should  join  together  in  the  pro- 
motion of  this  lotterv\  I  will  not  join. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mvself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  might  put  in  the 
Record  the  statement  I  mentioned  a  few 
minutes  ago  in  my  colloquy  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the  wit- 
ness was  Representative  John  M. 
Murphy,  of  New  York. 
The  statement  to  which  I  refer  reads: 
We  must  beware  of  Federal  agencies  and 
tre  Congress  allowing  the  precedent  of  coJ- 
donlng  the  use  of  thrift  InsUtutions  as  agents 
In  gambling  operations. 

Many  banks  in  New  York  have  recognized 
the  absurdity  of  this  proposition  and  have 
chosen  not  to  participate  in  the  lottery. 

As  of  today.  4,023  of  10.000  outlets  avail- 
able under  the  present  State  law  are  partici- 
pating in  the  lottery  operation. 

That  would  indicate  less  than  half  of 
the  total  number  of  outlets,  but  not  nec- 
essarily less  than  half  of  the  total  nirai- 
ber  of  banks. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mvself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  on  his  very  eloquent  and  powerful 
statement. 

I  would  like  to  add  the  substance  of 
the  cold,  clear  observations  of  the  Ke- 
fauver  committee  in  respect  to  the  very 
points  made  so  eloquently  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

The  Kefauver  committee  concluded: 

The  legalization  of  gambling  would  not 
terminate  the  widespread  predatory  actl^-ltles 
of  criminal  gangs  and  syndicates.  The  history 
of  legalized  gambling  in  Nevada  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  gives  no  assurance  that 
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mobsters  and  racketeers  can  be  converted 
into  responsible  businessmen  through  the 
simple  process  of  obtaining  State  and  local 
licenses  for  their  gambling  enterprises. 
Gambl.ng,  moreover,  historically  has  been 
associated  with  cheating  and  corruption. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  we  have,  of 
course,  in  Governor  Rockefeller  a  man  of 
great  character.  All  of  us,  whether  Dem- 
ocrat or  Republican,  admire  him.  I  am 
sure  that  the  farthest  thing  from  his 
mind  would  be  to  corrupt  a  bank. 

We  have  an  honest  administration  in 
New  York,  but  Governor  Rockefeller  will 
not  be  the  Governor  of  New  York  forever. 
This  is  permanent  legislation. 

If  we  permit  them  to  continue  to  use 
banks  for  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets. 
banks  are  very  likely  in  the  future  to  fol- 
low the  same  course  that  ether  institu- 
tions, almost  without  exception,  have 
followed  with  respect  to  lotteries,  that  of 
letting  mobsters  move  in.  which  practice 
would  bring  ruin  and  corruption  to  the 
banks. 

Mr.   AIKEN.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment    undertake     to     protect    insured 
banks  against  bank  robbers? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  as  I  understand 
it,  does  not  protect  the  banks.  It  does 
protect,  of  course,  the  depositors  against 
loss  from  defaults  caused  by  robbery 
and  from  many  other  kinds  of  losses. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment undertake,  then,  to  protect  the 
bank  and  its  customers  against  bank 
robbers? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  that  practice  an  in- 
vasion of  States  rights? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  not.  I  do  not  see 
how  anyone  could  contend  that  it  is.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  that  point. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
now  dragged  in  the  whole  question  of 
crime  rates  and  statistics  in  the  United 
States  and  the  fact  that  the  State  which 
instituted  a  lottery  is  ridden  with  crime. 
I  have  just  sent  out  for  the  crime 
statistics.  However,  I  think  my  recollec- 
tion is  correct  that,  at  worst.  New  York 
ranks  somewhere  near  the  middle  of  all 
States  with  respect  to  crime  statistics. 

The  arguments  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida  iMr.  Holland]  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI  were 
made  on  thp  theor:'  that  the  United 
States  would  permit  the  banks  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  way.  What  this  measure 
would  do,  is  not  to  permit  banks  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  way,  but  to  prohibit  their 
participation.  There  is  a  world  of  differ- 
ence in  those  two  objectives.  And  that  is 
the  difference  that  I  point  out. 

Nobody  is  talking  about  getting  the 
banks  into  this  business.  Yet,  that  is  the 
verj-  essence  of  the  argument  that  is  be- 
ing made. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  whether 
we  should  prohibit  them  from  engaging 
in  this  practice  when,  in  their  judgment, 


the  finest  banks  in  the  world  do  not  see 
anything  irresponsible  in  the  handling  of 
these  sales. 

I  respectfully  think  that  the  Bank  of 
Manhattan  Co.  and  the  First  National 
City  Bank  and  the  Morgan  Guaranty  are 
just  as  interested  as  is  any  Senator  in 
how  respectable  they  are. 

There  is  nothing  irrespectable  in  this 
practice  or  these  banks  would  not  be  fol- 
lowing the  practice. 

Senators  would  substitute  their  judg- 
ment for  the  judgment  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  a  bank  whose  ox  is  being 
gored.  That  does  not  lead  us  to  reason 
on  the  issue  of  crime  and  immorality  and 
gambling. 

One  of  the  great  arguments  made  with 
respect  to  parimutuel  betting  and  the 
lottery  is  that  if  we  do  not  give  the 
gambling  instinct  some  lawful  outlet,  the 
people  will  choose  an  unlawful  outlet  for 
this  instinct.  The  States  that  are  troubled 
the  most  with  crime  are  those  States  in 
which  there  are  tight  barriers  erected 
against  such  practices. 

We  had  plenty  of  experience  with 
prohibition.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a 
rather  poor  argument  to  be  making  to- 
day. I  wish  that  we  were  today  debating 
a  bill  that  would  seek  to  aid  law  enforce- 
ment. That  would  be  a  lot  more  produc- 
tive than  arguing  about  whether  we  are 
going  to  prohibit  the  most  distinguished 
banks  in  the  land — banks  with  distin- 
guished boards  of  directors — from  selling 
lottery  tickets  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  make  them  Irresponsible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  as  to  the 
argiunent  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  we  are  not  using  all  of  the  outlets, 
I  agree  that  we  are  certainly  not  using 
all  of  them.  We  are,  however,  using  the 
most  respectable  outlets  and  the  most 
efficient  outlets,  the  outlets  that  operate 
with  less  cost.  That  is  exactly  what  we 
should  do. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  mean 
my  question  to  be  facetious,  but  is  the 
Senator  from  New  York  arguing  States 
rights? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  I  stated  before.  I  am 
arguing  States  rights,  and  I  stated  that 
it  was  very  interesting  that  I  should  do 
so. 

Sometimes  people  might  get  confused 
as  to  whether  other  people,  like  myself 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  who 
are  passionately  devoted  to  civil  rights, 
.still  understand  our  federal  system,  and 
I  think  we  do. 

Where  we  invoke  the  Federal  power 
is  where,  under  the  Constitution,  there 
should  be  Federal  power  and  the  States 
are  not  performing  their  responsibili- 
ties. But  here  is  an  area  where  you 
are  going  to  have  a  peripheral  ex- 
panson  of  the  Federal  power  in  a  way 
which  is  very  unwise,  because,  first,  it 
inhibits  an  activity  there  is  no  reason 
to  inhibit,  and  prohibits  it — we  are  not 


talking  about  "permits";  we  are  talking 
about  prohibiting — and,  second,  it  uses 
the  Federal  regulatory  power  for  what 
we  consider  respectable  or  what  we  con- 
sider to  be  the  proper  way  for  people  to 
conduct  themselves,  which  is  an  ex- 
tension of  that  authority  which  many 
Members  of  the  Senate,  including  my- 
self, properly  oppose. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute,  to  sum  up  as  follows — 

We  are  dealing  in  this  matter  with 
the  negative,  not  the  affirmative.  The 
United  States  is  not  permitting  any- 
thing. The  question  is,  shall  it  prohibit 
something?  Shall  it  prohibit  some- 
thing which  In  the  minds  of  excellent 
bank  management  is  considered  to  be 
a  perfectly  proper  activity?  Shall  the 
United  States  decide  how  the  State  of 
New  York  shall  raise  its  money  for  edu- 
cation? 

We  have  the  word  of  the  FDIC.  in  a 
letter  in  the  Record,  and  the  word  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  that  there 
is  no  question  involved  of  the  soundness 
of  any  of  the  banks  that  are  participat- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  upon  those  grounds  I 
believe  that  it  is  most  unwise  and  im- 
prudent to  inhibit  a  State  in  this  fashion 
by  an  extension  of  a  Federal  regulatory- 
power  and  by  the  misuse  and  abuse  of 
that  Federal  regiilatory  power  for  this 
purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee  in  the  chair » .  The  time  of  the  Sena- 
tor has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute. 

I  repeat  that  we  would  be  legislating. 
if  we  pass  this  bill— at  least,  that  would 
be  the  feeling  in  New  York — out  of  re- 
sentment rather  than  out  of  a  judicious 
consideration  of  what  is  at  stake  and 
what  should  be  done  about  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve it  is  good,  sound  policy  to  permit  the 
same  employee  of  a  banking  institution 
who  is  at  a  window  to  receive  the  savings 
of  the  poor  people  to  also  sell  lottery 
tickets,  which  are  documents  used  in 
this  gambling  scheme? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  deeply 
believe  that  it  is  good,  sound  policy  if  the 
board  of  directors  of  that  bank,  which  is 
very  much  interested  in  receiving  de- 
posits, believe  that  it  is  consistent  with 
the  policy,  the  soundness,  and  the  stand- 
ing of  that  bank.  No  one  has  to  buy  a 
lottery  ticket,  nor  does  any  bank  have  to 
handle  this  business  if  it  does  not  wish  to. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  banks 
of  the  State  of  New  York  have  chosen  to 
do  so,  and  I  believe  that  is  the  best  an- 
swer. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York  have  a  perfect  right  to  enact  a  lot- 
tery if  they  desire  to  do  so. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
raising  tax  money  through  the  system  of 
lotteries  is  not  advisable.  I  have  always 
been  of  that  opinion,  and  I  still  am.  The 
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issue  that  confronts  us  is  whether  the 
banks  that  are  authorized  by  national 
charter  should  indulge  in  this  system  of 
selling  lottery  tickets.  I  believe  that  the 
worst  place  that  a  citizen  should  be  al- 
lowed to  go  to  buy  a  lottery  ticket  is  a 
bank  where  he  deposits  his  savings.  I 
believe  it  encourages  gambling,  and  I  be- 
lieve gambUng  is  bad.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  the  proper  way  to  raise  tax  money. 

If  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York 
desire  to  do  so,  that  is  their  business. 
But  I  believe  we  have  a  perfect  right,  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  where 
no  national  lottery  has  been  allowed,  to 
say  that  a  national  bank  shall  not  sell 
lottery  tickets  to  any  citizen  of  any  State. 
That  is  the  way  I  feel,  and  that  is  the 
way  I  shall  vote. 

I  believe  it  is  immoral  to  encourage 
gambling,  and  the  worst  place  you  can 
do  it  is  in  a  savings  bank,  and  we  should 
stop  :t  right  here. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for 
his  usual  eloquent  statement  and  his 
very  persuasive  arguments. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  lottery  tickets  can  be  sold  and 
welfare  checks  can  be  cashed  at  the 
same  window.  I  asked  Mr.  McCarthy, 
who  is  an  official  of  an  important  bank 
in  New  York,  vice  president  of  the 
County  Trust  Co..  in  White  Plains,  N.Y., 
the  following  question: 

Senator  Proxmire.  So  you  have  this  avail- 
able, taut  also  this  particular  teller,  while 
selling  lottery  tickets,  he  is  available  also 
for  cashing  checks  and  making  deposits,  and 
so  forth. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes.  other  teller  func- 
tion?- 

The  fact  Is  that  the  banks  there  do 
cash  a  welfare  check  at  the  same  window 
where  they  sell  lottery  tickets,  and  it  was 
so  testified.  Mr.  Murphy,  the  commis- 
sioner of  banking  in  New  York,  was  at 
this  hearing,  and  he  at  no  time  said  that 
it  was  improper. 

Furthermore,  I  said: 

And  this  Is  quite  common  among  the 
banks  generally  throughout  the  area? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  In  our  area,  yes. 

Mr,  President,  It  is  true  that  the  Fed- 
eral regulatoiT  agencies  did  say  that 
under  present  circumstances  they  did 
not  feel  that  this  constituted  an  un- 
sound practice.  However,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  made  it  clear  that  there 
were  special  circumstances  under  which, 
in  their  judgment,  it  would  constitute  an 
unsound  practice. 

I  submit  that  the  entire  history  of  lot- 
teries has  given  us  persuasive  evidence 
that  they  almost  always  lead  to  corrup- 
tion, with  the  gambling  elements,  the 
gangster  and  racketeer  elements,  getting 
in,  and  that  the  way  to  stop  them  is  at 
the  congressional  level,  rather  than  leav- 
ing it  up  to  Federal  agencies  to  have 
this  very  heavy  responsibility. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  myself  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  President,  much  was  said  by  Sen- 
ator Javits  about  banks  being  the  most 
efficient  way  to  sell  lottery  tickets.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  record  shows  it  is  not  an 
efficient  way  to  sell  them.  New  York,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  is  selling  only  approxi- 


mately 17  percent  of  what  it  expected  to 
sell.  All  the  testimony  at  the  hearings 
shows  that  they  recognize  that  this  is 
an  inefficient  method.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  New  Hampshire,  where  banks  are 
not  used  for  this  purpose,  has  done  a 
better  job,  relatively,  with  its  lottery  than 
has  New  York. 

Furthermore,  a  section  of  the  New 
York  State  law  provides  that  if  they 
cannot  use  banks,  they  will  be  allowed 
to  use  State  and  local  agencies  of  various 
types  throughout  the  State  of  New  York, 
Many  thousands  of  these  agencies  are 
available  So  more  numerous  facilities 
would  be  available  to  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York  if  this  bill  is  passed. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understood  that 
the  Senator  desired  me  to  yield  to  him 
after  the  vote. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Upon  reflection,  I 
would  rather  have  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  now. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  desire? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  should  like  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  find 
myself  in  the  uncomfortable  position  of 
rising  to  support  the  passage  of  H.R. 
10595.  as  amended  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  a  committee 
upon  which  I  serve,  although  I  disagree 
with  the  basic  judgments  which  have 
given  rise  to  this  bill. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  as  it  now  stands 
represents  the  best  possible  compromise 
which  my  own  State  of  New  Hampshire 
and  our  sister  State  of  New  York  can 
hope  for  from  the  Congress.  The  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  by  the  Sen- 
ate, make  it  clear  that  the  Congress  has 
no  intention  of  interfering  with  the 
right  of  a  State  to  conduct  a  lottery,  nor 
with  the  rights  of  such  States  to  utilize 
the  normal  facilities  offered  by  flmtanclal 
institutions  to  their  other  customers. 

I  would  be  happier  if  this  bill  were  not 
before  the  Senate.  I  voted  against  re- 
porting it  out  of  committee.  However, 
I  Avci  now  convinced  that  there  exists 
sufficient  support  in  the  Congress  to 
insure  Its  passage.  Rather  than  oppose 
the  bill  in  a  way  which  would  jeopardize 
the  concessions  which  New  Hampshire 
and  New  York  have  won,  thanks  in  great 
part  to  the  understanding  of  the  basic 
issues  involved  shown  by  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire], 

Mr.  President,  many  of  my  doubts 
about  the  basis  for  this  legislation  have 
been  resolved  by  a  letter  which  I  have 
just  received  from  the  distinguished 
manager  of  this  bill.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing AND  CtlRRENCT. 

Washington.  D.C..  November  lO,  1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  McIntyre. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Tom:   On  Monday,   the  Senate  will 


consider  H.R.  10595,  a  bUI  to  prohibit  fed- 
erally Insured  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
associations  from  selling  lottery  tickets.  The 
bill  passed  the  Houie  by  a  vote  of  271  to  111. 
It  was  reported  by  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  on  October  24. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  only  two 
State  sponsored  lotteries — New  Hampshire 
and  New  York.  Smce  New  Hampshire  makes 
virtually  no  use  of  banks  in  selling  lottery 
tickets,  the  main  effect  of  the  bill  would  be 
in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  bill  would  not  prohibit  New  York  or 
any  other  State  from  operating  a  State  lot- 
tery. It  does  not  infringe  upon  the  sovereign 
right  of  a  state  to  operate  a  lottery.  It  does 
however  prohibit  a  State  lottery  from  vising 
federally  Insured  financial  institutions  as 
agents  in  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets. 

The  bill  does  not  presume  to  make  a  moral 
Judgment  that  lotteries  are  bad,  although  I 
am  sure  many  Senators  would  agree  that 
they  are.  However,  the  bill  does  assume  the 
sale  of  lottery  tickets  by  a  bank  is  incom- 
patible witli  sound  banking  practices  and  is 
harmful  to  the  good  reputation  of  banks. 

This  position  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  which  said  that  banks 
should  "avoid  any  activity  which  carries 
even  a  sniff  of  taint." 

I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  support 
the  bill  when  It  comes  up  for  a  vote  on 
Monday. 

Sincerely, 

William  Proxmire. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr,  McINTYRE,  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  one  paragraph  of  Senator 
Proxmire's  letter,  which  reads: 

The  bill  does  not  presume  to  make  a  moral 
judgment  that  lotteries  are  bad,  although  I 
am  sure  many  Senators  would  agree  tha: 
they  are.  However,  the  bill  does  assume  the 
sale  of  lottery  tickets  by  a  bank  is  Incom- 
patible with  sound  banking  practices  and  is 
harmful  to  the  good  reputation  of  banks. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  explicit  und'  - 
standing  on  the  part  of  the  manager  of 
this  bill  that  it  is  not  intended  in  any 
way  to  condemn  the  people  of  my  State. 
I  feel  that  the  bill  can  properly  receive 
the  support  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  against  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
to  recommit  and  I  shall  vote  for  passage 
of  the  bill 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  the  floor.  Etoes 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  New  Hampshire 
for  securing  his  amendment  in  commit- 
tee which  preserv-es  for  our  State  the 
practice  in  which  it  is  already  indulging, 
and  that  is  using  the  bank  facilities  for 
deposits  and  using  the  computers  for 
accoimting  for  the  money  so  that  the 
public  may  be  content  that  the  entire 
procedure  is  on  the  up  and  up. 

Mr,  President.  I  wish  to  propound  the 
following  inquiry  to  the  Senator.  Is  it 
my  understanding  that  the  Senator  is 
apprehensive  that  if  this  bUl  were  re- 
committed to  the  committee,  he  might 
be  in  some  danger  of  losing  this 
perfectly  legitimate  safeguard  that  he 
has  secured  in  his  committee  for  the 
practice  now  being  followed  in  New 
Hampshire? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
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lieve  that  my  senior  colleague  from  New 
Hampshire  has  put  his  finger  on  a  very 
delicate  issue. 

Thanks  to  the  understanding  of  the 
committee,  as  I  have  explained  to  the 
Senate,  they  have  accepted  this  amend- 
ment which  relieves  New  Hampshire 
from  the  onerous  features  of  the  bill  as 
originally  drafted.  I  believe  to  send  the 
bill  back  to  committee  would  only  bring 
about  the  possibility  that  a  change  might 
take  place  that  my  senior  colleague  and 
I,  representing  the  great  State  of  New- 
Hampshire,  would  find  very  difficult  to 
accept. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
am  glad  to  have  the  information  he  has 
related. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Pas- 
tore  in  the  chair  > .  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
arguments  with  respect  to  organized 
crime  is  whether  it  is  not  infinitely  more 
prudent  to  have  the  State  and  other  re- 
spectable authority  deal  with  lotteries, 
horse  racing,  and  so  forth,  rather  than  to 
leave  this  field  to  the  criminal  element.s, 
and  especially  the  large  organized  crimi- 
nal elements.  I  repeat  that  prohibition 
was  the  best  example  of  that. 

In  respect  to  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  I  understand 
his  position.  I  am  glad  that  he  was  able 
to  get  the  amendments  in  the  bill  which 
he  did.  However,  as  we  stand  in  this 
Chamber,  the  recommittal  of  a  bill  rep- 
resents the  fact  that  the  Senate  decides 
against  the  bill.  The  committee  is  at 
liberty  to  bring  back  a  bill,  but  it  is  un- 
likely to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  possible  adverse  decision  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  issue,  I  sought  to  be  con- 
siderate in  making  the  motion  I  did, 
rather  than  to  ask  the  Senate  to  vote 
the  bill  up  or  down.  If  the  committee 
is  dissatisfied  with  the  recommittal,  the 
manager  of  the  bill  can  always  move  to 
table  the  motion  or  we  can  go  on  to 
vot€  the  bill  up  or  down  on  the  merits. 
I  thought  it  more  desirable  to  show  my 
consideration  for  the  committee  in  mak- 
ing the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  sum  up  as 
follows.  This  is  a  bill  to  prohibit — not  a 
bill  to  permit — the  people  of  New  York 
from  using  legal  means  to  carrj'  out  State 
law  and  State  policy  which  has  been 
adopted  in  a  considered  way.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  Federal  Government  should 
not  prohibit  the  execution  of  State  policy 
under  the  guise  of  Federal  banking  reg- 
ulations. It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  op- 
pose the  bill  and  I  feel  I  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  people  and  the  legislature  of 
my  State. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  vote. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Mc- 
Gee  in  the  chair).  All  time  having  been 


yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  to  recommit  the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  is  the  vote 
on  the  bill  itself? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  [after  having  voted 
in  the  negative!.  On  this  vote.  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea" : 
if  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  B.ARTLETT],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse], 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan],  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr  Tal MADGE]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  PulbrichtI,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hol- 
LiNcs],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Govern].  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Mondale],  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Russell],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Russell]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  McClellan]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator fiom  California  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mur- 
phy], the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott]  .  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
is  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Grif- 
fin! is  detained  on  oflQcial  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  fMr.  Dominick].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 


would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur. 
MONDl .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia  [Mr.  Murphy]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel- 
lan]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  California  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  17, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 


|No.  317L€g. 

YEAS— 17 

Baker 

Fannin 

Kuchel 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Morton 

Bible 

Hlckenlooper 

Percy 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Prouty 

Case 

Javlts 

Tower 

Dlrksen 

Jordan,  Idaho 
NAYS— 56 

Aiken 

Hart 

Nelson 

Allott 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Anderson 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Havden 

Pell 

Hoggs 

HIU 

Proxmlre 

Brewster 

Holland 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Lausche 

Smith 

Carlson 

Long.  Mo- 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Long,  La. 

Spong 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Stennls 

Cotton 

McGee 

Symington 

Curtis 

Mclntyre 

Tvdings 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Williams.  N.J. 

EUender 

Monroney 

Williams,  Del. 

Ervln 

Montoya 

Yarborough 

Fong 

Moss 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Gruenlng 

Mundt 

Young,  Ohio 

Harris 

Muskle 

NOT  VOTING- 

-27 

Bartlett 

HolUngs 

Miller 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jackson 

Mondale 

Cannon 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Morse 

Church 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Murphy 

Dodd 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Russell 

Dominick 

Mansfield 

Scott 

Fulbright 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

Ckjre 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Griffin 

McGovern 

Thurmond 

So  Mr.  Javits'  motion  to  recommit  was 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  the  Senate  has  manifested  its  will.  I 
feel  secure  in  the  fact  that  we  have  made 
all  the  arguments  on  both  sides  that  we 
could.  I  do  not  think  a  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage would  be  much  different.  It  might 
be  a  little  different,  but  the  margin  on 
this  vote  was  so  wide  that  I  shall  not  in- 
sist on  a  rollcall  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  10595)  was  passed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished   Senator   from   Wisconsin 
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[Mr.  PROXMIRE]  earned  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  the  entire  Senate  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  handled  this  meas- 
ure which  prohibits  certain  banks  from 
promoting  lottery  and  gambling  activi- 
ties. His  articulate  and  well-reasoned 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  bill  served  to 
assure  more  than  anything  else  the  over- 
whelming acceptance  of  this  measure  by 
the  Senate.  We  are  deeply  grateful  once 
again  to  Senator  Proxmire  for  perform- 
ing so  well  his  assigned  task. 

The  Senate  is  grateful  also  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman],  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  for  his 
splendid  efforts  on  behalf  of  this  legis- 
lative proposal. 

The  Senate  is  grateful  also  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  who, 
while  he  opposed  the  measure,  his  opposi- 
tion was  strong  and  most  sincere,  and  we 
thank  him  for  in  no  way  impeding 
efficient  action  by  the  Senate,  Others  too 
joined  to  make  the  discussion  highly 
thoughtful.  Noteworthy  were  the  views  of 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  Florida 
[Mr  Holland],  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  and 
Illinois  [Mr.  Percy].  Their  views  and  the 
views  of  many  others  were,  as  always, 
most  welcome. 

The  Senate  may  be  proud  of  another 
achievement  obtained  with  the  splendid 
cooperation  of  every  Member. 


Tomorrow  we  will  continue  considera- 
tion and  hopefully  disposition  of  the 
military  construction  appropriation  bill 
to  be  followed  by  other  matters  which 
may  come  out  of  committee  in  the  mean- 
time. 

It  is  our  hope,  all  things  considered,  to 
be  able  to  have  the  social  security  bill 
as  the  pending  business  on  Wednesday 
morning.  Although  we  have  previously 
announced  a  tentative  schedule  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  elementary  and  secondary 
education  bill  on  Thursday,  we  may  well 
continue  with  the  social  security  bill  and 
stay  with  it  until  it  is  completed,  and 
to  follow  social  security  with  the  edu- 
cation bill.  This  program  will  take  some 
days. 

These  bills  will  certamly  carry  us  well 
into  next  week.  All  Senators  should  plan 
on  a  full  and  active  legislative  week  this 
week  and  next  up  to  and  including 
Wednesday  of  next  week.  It  is  the  leader- 
ship's hope  that  both  of  these  bills  will 
be  passed  by  the  Senate  prior  to  the 
Thanksgiving  recess. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  iS.  780)  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  authorize  planning  grants  to  air 
pollution  control  agencies:  expand  re- 
search provisions  relating  to  fuels  and 
vehicles;  provide  for  interstate  air  pollu- 
tion control  agencies  or  commissions; 
authorize  the  establishment  of  air  qual- 
ity standards,  and  for  other  purposes, 
disagreed  to  by  the  Senate;  agreed  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Jar- 
man,  Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Springer,  and  Mr.  Nelsen  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  about  the  program  for  the 
balance  of  the  day  and  also  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  minority 
leader,  the  next  order  of  business  will  be 
the  military  construction  appropriation 
bill.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible!  .  will  make 
his  opening  statement  tonight.  It  is  my 
further  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  intends  to 
make  a  statement  relative  to  his  pro- 
posal to  suspend  the  rules  to  bring  about 
the  extension  of  the  date  on  the  continu- 
ing resolution. 

That  will  be  all  the  business  for  to- 
night. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  726, 
H.R.  13606. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk. 
A  bill  'H.R.  13606 >  making  appropria- 
tions for  military  construction  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  with  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  present 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate,  the 
military  construction  appropriation  bill. 
H.R.  13606.  and  the  accompanying  re- 
port. No.  742.  It  is  not  my  intention  in 
presenting  the  bill  to  give  complete  de- 
tailed figures  conceming  each  line  item. 
The  line  item  breakdown  and  explana- 
tions are  contained  in  the  report  which 
has  been  placed  on  the  desk  before  each 
Senator. 

The  total  of  the  military  construction 
appropriation  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  amounts 
to  $2,099,350,000.  This  is  a  decrease  of 
$43,343,000  ynder  the  amount  of  $2,142.- 
693,000  provided  by  the  House.  The 
budget  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  1968 
military  construction  appropriation  bill 
amounted  to  $2,937,000,000.  The  total  bill 
as  reported  to  the  Senate  is  $837,650,000 


under  the  budget  estimate.  Percentage- 
wise, this  amounts  to  a  reduction  of  ap- 
proximately 28.5  percent. 

The  Military  Construction  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
held  joint  hearings  this  year  with  the 
Militarj'  Subcommittee  of  the  Armed 
Service's  Committee  chaired  by  the  able 
Senator  of  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]. 
These  joint  hearings  were  most  produc- 
tive in  sa\ing  time  for  individual  Sena- 
tors and  the  witnesses  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Additional  hearings  by 
the  committee  were  held  to  hear  testi- 
mony on  items  in  the  bill  which  w;ere 
frorri  previous  years'  authorization. 
These  hearings  also  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  military  services  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  fully  present 
the  appeals  from  the  House  appropria- 
tion action  which  amounted  to  $362  mil- 
lion. In  total,  1,007  pages  of  testimony 
were  taken,  together  with  a  voluminous 
array  of  written  information  furnished 
by  the  services  and  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

A  careful  survey  was  made  of  each  line 
item  and  only  those  projects  were  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  which  were  of  a  high 
priority  in  nature  or  were  directly 
needed  in  current  operations.  Several 
headquarters  buildings  and  laboratories 
were  defen-ed  because,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  committee,  they  could  wait  until 
future  years'  appropriations  bills. 

The  committee  wishes  to  state  em- 
phatically that  of  the  projects  deleted 
none  were  deferred  with  prejudice.  The 
committee  felt  that  with  the  stringent 
funds  situation  that  exists  throughout 
the  Federal  Government  today,  these 
project  reductions  could  be  made  with- 
out impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  Mili- 
tarv  Establishment.  In  future  years, 
when  the  Federal  Government  is  expe- 
riencing a  more  stable  financial  condi- 
tion and  an  enormous  deficit  is  not  in 
the  offing,  the  committee  will  look  with 
favor  upon  construction  projects  that 
are  needed  to  update  and  modernize  the 
military  physical  plant. 

Before  going  into  construction  appro- 
priations for  each  of  the  Services  and 
the  Department  of  Defense.  I  will  men- 
tion a  number  of  committee  actions 
taken  on  large  items.  The  largest  single 
reduction  made  by  the  House  was  $100 
million  due  to  so-called  unobligated  bal- 
ances remaining  from  previous  years  au- 
thorization. The  House  reductions  for  the 
services  are  as  follows:  $45  million  for 
the  Army:  $40  million  for  the  Navy;  and 
$15  million  for  the  Air  Force. 

The  $100  million  reduction  represents 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  total  funds 
available  to  the  services  for  construction 
projects.   Testimony   from   the   services 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  revealed 
that  practically  all  of  the  $834,930,000  in 
unobligated  balances  are  programed  for 
current  construction  projects.  It  was  the 
considered  judgment  of  the  conrunittee 
that  a  reduction  of  this  size  would  se- 
riouslv  hamper  both  the  fiscal  year  1966 
and  the  fiscal   year    1967   construction 
programs  now  in  progress;  thus  restora- 
tion was  made  of  this  figure,  which  of 
course  has  the  end  result  of  placing  the 
matter  in  conference  when  we  go  to  con- 
ference with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 
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The  committee  made  a  reduction  In 
the  request  to  finance  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  infrastructure  pro- 
gTBJD.  amounting  to  S35  million  from  a 
budget  request  of  $60  million.  The  com- 
mittee feels  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense did  not  adequately  explain  com- 
pletely the  need  for  the  requested  $60 
million.  A  list  of  the  current  projects  for 
funding  and  justification  was  not  fur- 
nished to  the  committee.  The  credits  that 
the  United  States  will  receive  for  the  re- 
location of  military  installations  from 
France  have  not  been  computed  by 
NATO,  nor  does  the  United  States  know 
at  this  point  in  time,  whether  NATO  will 
allow  these  credits.  Thus  the  committee 
felt  that  it  did  not  have  enough  Informa- 
tion upon  which  to  base  a  value  judgment 
as  to  what  the  U.S.  contribution  should 
actually  be  to  NATO  for  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

Twenty  million  dollars  was  approved 
by  the  committee  for  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Building  at  Arlington  Hall. 
Va.  This  item  was  disallowed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Testimony  by 
Defense  witnesses  shows  that  all  archi- 
tectural engineering  work  had  been  vir- 
tually completed  and  a  contract  for  the 
construction  could  be  awarded  as  soon 
thereafter  as  appropriations  are  avail- 
able. The  property  of  Arlington  Hall  is 
owned  in  fee  simple  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  controlled  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  so  there  was  no  land 
acquisition  problem  involved.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  witnesses  indicated 
likewise  there  exists  no  possibility  of  va- 
cating or  reducing  Defense  activities  at 
that  installation.  Accordingly,  it  seemed 
to  the  committee — and  they  were  unani- 
mous on  this  point — that  if  the  construc- 
tion of  the  facility  is  to  be  delayed  much 
longer,  it  will  necessitate  a  large  mainte- 
nance and  repair  program  involving  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  keep  the  present  facili- 
ties in  usable  state.  Such  an  expenditure 
would  be  virtually  wasted  because  the 
buildings  would  have  to  be  razed  in  the 
near  future,  for  they  have  already  out- 
lived their  life  expectancy.  Accordingly. 
we  added  this  item  of  $20  million.  As  I 
indicated  earlier,  it  will  be  in  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is 
a  project  that  I  believe  should  go  forward 
without  any  further  delay. 

The  committee  agreed  with  the  House 
and  deleted  $3,500,000  for  ground  im- 
provements at  B.olling  Air  Force  Base 
which  was  to  be  the  start  of  the  so-called 
little  Pentagon.  The  building  is  to  house 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  when  they 
move  out  of  the  deteriorated  build'ngs 
on  Constitution  Avenue.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  building  envisioned  for 
Boiling  Air  Force  Base  will  cost  an  esti- 
mated $112  million.  It  was  the  consid- 
ered judgment  of  the  committee  that 
more  study  is  needed  before  this  huge 
financial  expenditure  is  made.  Informa- 
tion indicated  that  a  delay  of  1  year 
would  not  seriously  hamper  the  start  of 
work  on  this  building.  The  Navy  can  con- 
tinue with  their  planning  and  refine- 
ment of  construction  details,  and  when 
a  more  favorable  financial  climate  pre- 
vails in  the  Government,  and  better  con- 
struction estimates  are  available,  this 
project  can  be  resubmitted  to  the  Con- 


gress. There  is  no  doubt,  in  my  mind  at 
least,  that  within  the  next  few  years. 
Congress  will  have  to  take  positive  ac- 
tion to  provide  the  Navy  with  adequate 
office  space.  The  old  buildings  on  Con- 
stitution Avenue  have  reached  the  limit 
of  their  usability. 

The  Navy  declared  that  there  appears 
to  be  no  solution  to  the  problem  except 
to  move  13.000  people  to  unsatisfactory 
private  office  space  which  will  cost  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year.  This  was  an  item 
that,  in  our  judgment,  required  further 
study.  I  believe  it  is  an  item  that  can 
be  deferred,  but  one  we  shall  have  to  face 
up  to  in  the  next  several  years. 

The  largest  single  reduction  made  in 
the  bill  was  $100,000,000  from  the  con- 
tingency fund  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. This  fund  is  to  provide  for  the 
financing  of  contingencies  concerned 
with  construction  which  may  arise  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  but 
principally  in  Southeast  Asia.  Approval 
has  been  given  to  the  services  for  $75,- 
000,000  for  construction  in  Southeast 
Asia,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all 
the  hardcore  construction— the  ports,  the 
airfields  and  the  cantoiunents — have 
been  completed  or  a  good  degree  of  prog- 
ress toward  completion  has  been  accom- 
plished, the  request  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  appears  to  be  imusually  high. 

The  committee  took  cognizance  of  Sec- 
retary McNamara's  November  1  letter.  In 
order  to  afford  the  Secretary  the  flexi- 
bility he  desires,  the  committee  recom- 
mends appropriate  language  in  the 
•Military  construction,  defense  agen- 
cies" appropriation  which  will  give  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  the  ability  to  trans- 
fer funds  from  the  three  military  con- 
struction accounts  into  the  contingency 
fund  if  and  when  such  action  is  required 
The  amount  of  $50,000,000  available  to  be 
transferred  will  increase  the  total  avail- 
able to  $100,000,000. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
an  appropriation  of  $50,000,000  in  addi- 
tion to  the  transfer  authority  is  adequate 
to  cover  contingencies  and  finance  pres- 
ently unknown  construction  require- 
ments. 

An  important  item  restored  to  the  bill 
for  the  Army  after  the  House  action  is 
the  Pathological  Building  at  the  Walter 
Reed  Army  Medical  Center.  This  Involves 
the  tearing  down  of  the  old  building 
where  the  pathological  activity  has  been 
carried  on  for  a  niunber  of  years,  located 
on  Independence  Avenue.  The  Congress 
last  year  passed  a  law  giving  this  old 
building  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
in  order  that  it  could  be  torn  down  to 
make  way  for  the  new  Hirshhorn  Art 
Museum.  This  project  can  be  initiated 
immediately.  If  the  money  is  available, 
bids  are  scheduled  for  November  15,  1967, 
and  the  contract  award  is  set  for  De- 
cember 15.  1967.  In  other  words,  the  mu- 
seum cannot  go  forward  until  the  Armed 
Forces  Institute  of  Pathology  moves  out 
of  the  building  so  that  it  can  be  torn 
down.  In  addition,  there  is  need  of  con- 
solidating this  activity  and  function  at 
one  place;  and  obviously  that  place 
should  be  at  the  present  Pathological 
Laboratory  at  the  Walter  Reed  Medical 
Center. 


In  addition  to  the  pathology  laboratory 
mentioned  above,  the  committee  has  ap- 
proved  $3,600,000  to  make  a  start  on  tlie 
renovation  of  the  Walter  Reed  Medical 
Center,  This  money  wotUd  provide  for 
the  move  of  support  facilities  now  lo- 
cated on  the  main  Walter  Reed  complex 
to  the  Forest  Glen  Annex  in  Maryland. 
The  move  would  relieve  the  great  conges- 
tion in  pedestrian  and  vehicular  trafBc 
now  existing  on  the  reservation,  and  will 
permit  the  orderly  replacement  of  the 
new  medical  facilities  that  will  be  a  part 
of  the  renovation  of  the  hospital.  During 
the  committee  meeting,  it  was  the  unani- 
mous opinion  that  this  is  intended  to  be 
the  first  phase  of  a  total  renovation  pro- 
gram for  the  hospital,  and  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  be  expected 
to  request  funds  in  fiscal  year  1969  to 
provide  for  a  substantial  second  incre- 
ment. The  committee  is  imanimous  in  its 
opinion  that  the  time  is  long  past  due 
when  the  replacement  of  the  substandard 
facilities  at  Walter  Reed  should  begin. 

The  largest  single  reduction  made  in 
the  bill  was  for  family  housing.  Approval 
has  been  given  by  the  Senate  committee 
for  the  funding  of  5.000  houses.  This  is  a 
reduction  of  3,500  from  the  8,500  allowed 
by  the  House  and  a  reduction  of  $62,758,- 
000  in  funds  allowed  by  the  House, 

The  committee  investigated  the  fam- 
ily housing  request  in  great  detail  and 
was  disappointed  to  find  that  a  total  of 
10  percent  of  the  request  for  houses  was 
in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area. 
Real  estate  figures  in  the  possession  of 
the  committee  make  it  obvious  that  there 
is  not  a  shortage  of  housing  in  the  Wash- 
ington area.  It  should  be  completely  un- 
derstood that  the  committee  is  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Department  of  Defense 
housing  policy  of  furnishing  family 
housing  where  it  is  most  difficult  for 
military  men  to  obtain  family  housing, 
and  the  committee  is  in  agreement  with 
furnishing  family  housing  in  remote 
areas  where  it  is  impossible  to  find  such. 
It  is  the  further  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  5,000  houses  allowed  in 
this  bill,  together  with  the  5,048  housing 
units  presently  not  under  construction, 
will  make  available  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  a  housing  program  of  10,048 
housing  units  which  is  considered  ade- 
quate, and  I  might  say  more  than  ade- 
quate, for  the  remaining  part  of  the  fis- 
cal year.  After  all.  this  is  November  13, 
and  there  is  only  a  little  more  than  7 
months  left  in  the  fiscal  year. 

It  was  our  judgment  that  10,000  units 
was  all  that  could  be  properly  absorbed 
and  put  to  contract  between  now  and 
July  1  of  next  year. 

I  would  now  like  to  briefly  mention 
the  appropriations  provided  for  the  line 
items  in  the  military  services  and  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

ARMY 

The  committee  approved  an  appro- 
priation of  $407,140,000  for  construction 
within  the  Army,  exclusive  of  family 
housing.  The  largest  request  for  the  Army 
was  for  operations  and  training  facili- 
ties amoimting  to  $136,000,000.  Included 
in  the  items  of  this  category  are  $64.- 
000,000  for  tactical  facilities  and  $25,- 
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000  000  for  the  U.S.  share  of  the 
NATO  infrastructure  construction 
costs  and  $2,000,000  for  a  classified  De- 
partment of  Defense  project.  The  re- 
maining funds  appropriated  are  for 
operational  facilities,  communication 
facilities,  and  training  facilities. 

Funds  provided  for  maintenance  and 
production  facilities  amount  to  approxi- 
matelv  $14,000,000.  This  category  con- 
tains some  19  items.  Included  are  tacti- 
cal equipment  shops  and  facilities  at  five 
stations,  two  rocket  ammunition  mainte- 
nance facilities,  and  12  other  smaller 
projects. 

The  committee  has  approved  funds  of 
approximately  $28,000,000  for  research, 
development  and  test  facilities.  The  proj- 
ects, in  this  category  support  develop- 
ment and  test  of  Nike  X  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Army  research  and  develop- 
ment capability.  The  latter  category  in- 
cludes facilities  for  basic  research,  ma- 
teriel development,  and  a  testing  of  devel- 
opment items.  Funds  in  the  amount  of 
$14,000,000  have  also  been  provided  for 
supply  faciUties.  A  major  part  of  the 
funds  in  this  category  is  for  storage  proj- 
ects to  improve  the  Army's  military 
posture  in  Europe  and  to  begin  the  mech- 
anization of  major  Army  depots. 

A  large  amount  has  been  approved  for 
hospital  and  medical  facilities  amount- 
ing to  $44,000,000.  Approval  has  been 
given  for  three  major  hospitals  and  ad- 
ditions or  alterations  at  two  others.  And 
in  addition,  approval  has  been  given  for 
the  Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Pathology 
at  the  Walter  Reed  facihty  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

In  the  category  of  administrative  facil- 
ities. $2,156,000  has  been  provided  for 
five  items. 

Appropriations  of  approximately  $70.- 
000.000  have  been  placed  in  the  bill  for 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities. 
The  funds  included  are  for  barracks  at 
seven  installations  and  for  bachelor  offi- 
cer quarters.  Other  major  items  are  de- 
pendent school  addition  at  Kwajalein 
and  an  enlisted  men's  service  club  with 
branch  librarj'  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood, 
Mo. 

In  the  category  of  station  utilities,  ap- 
proval has  been  given  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $63,000,000.  This  category  con- 
sists of  10  electrical  projects,  five  steam 
heat  projects,  three  gas  heat  projects, 
sewage  and  Industrial  waste  treatment 
facilities,  water  supply  treatment  storage 
and  water  distribution  systems.  Funds 
have  also  been  Included  for  roads,  rail- 
roads, and  ground  improvements.  The  in- 
crease in  sewage  treatment  projects 
complies  with  the  intent  of  Congress  as 
expressed  in  the  Federal  Water  Quality 
Act  of  1965. 

The  committee  has  provided  $328,000 
for  the  acquisition  of  real  estate  and  land 
improvements.  This  category  includes 
two  items — the  acquisition  of  mineral 
interests  at  Fort  Gordon,  Ga.,  and  site 
improvements  at  Camp  Pickett,  Va. 

In  the  area  of  general  support  pro- 
grams, $33,500,000  has  been  provided 
for  planning,  minor  construction,  and 
access  roads.  And  in  addition  to  the  above 
named  amount,  $25,000,000  has  been 
provided  as  previously  mentioned  for  the 
NATO  infrastructure. 


NAVY 

For  military  construction  for  the  active 
forces  for  the  Department  of  the  Na\Y 
and  Marine  Corps,  the  committee  ap- 
proved funds  totahng  $517,743,000.  Of 
this  total,  $418,524,000  is  for  projects  in- 
side the  United  States,  $62,669,000  is  for 
overseas  projects  including  Southeast 
Asia,  and  $36,550,000  is  for  general  sup- 
port programs  such  as  planning  and 
design. 

The  largest  segment  of  the  Navy  pro- 
gram is  for  troop  housing  and  commu- 
nity support  facilities.  The  committee 
approved  $150,097,000  in  this  category. 
Changes  in  technology  have  tended  to 
emphasize  direct  operational  and  main- 
tenance facilities,  and  the  like,  at  the 
expense  of  personnel  support  facihties. 
The  committee  agreed  that  strong  efforts 
are  needed  to  upgrade  these  persormel 
facilities.  Approved  projects  In  this  cate- 
gory include  rehabilitation  and  moderni- 
zation of  existing  facilities  as  well  as 
new  construction.  However,  the  commit- 
tee carefully  reviewed  these  projects; 
and  where  it  felt  existing  facilities  could 
be  used  a  Uttle  longer,  modernization 
funding  was  denied. 

For  operation  and  training  facilities, 
$102,283,000  was  approved.  Major  items 
contemplate  improvement  of  operational 
support  faciUties  for  aircraft  carriers, 
fleet  air  squadrons,  communications,  and 
ammunition  outloading  facihties.  In  the 
training  area,  projects  would  expand 
electronic  instruction,  training  of  pilots, 
submarine  crews,  hospital  corpsmen  and 
recruits,  and  would  augment  facilities  at 
the  Naval  Academy.  The  approved  proj- 
ects include  $13,425,000  for  personnel  and 
training  facilities  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram to  establish  a  third  recruit  train- 
ing center  at  Orlando,  Fla. 

Utilities  items  amounting  to  $70,165.- 
000  were  approved.  This  amount  includes 
approximately  $17,000,000  for  pollution 
abatement  items  at  over  20  naval  in- 
stallations to  bring  them  into  conform- 
ance with  Federal  and  local  government 
statutes.  The  remainder  of  the  program 
is  for  electrical  power  sources,  transmis- 
sion lines,  expansion  and  improvement  of 
station  roadways,  and  improvement  of 
steamplants    and    steam    transmission 

lines. 

The  committee  approved  $68,386,000 
for  maintenance  and  production  facili- 
ties. This  categoiy  includes  all  types  of 
faciUties  necessary  for  the  production, 
maintenance  and  repair  of  Navj'  hard- 
ware including  shops  and  hangars,  ship- 
yards, and  production,  assembly  and 
maintenance  facilities  for  rockets,  guided 
missiles,  and  various  types  of  conven- 
tional ammunition.  The  bulk  of  the  Navy 
program  is  for  improved  field  and  depot 
maintenance  faciUties.  with  other  large 
segments  devoted  to  production  and 
maintenance  of  weapons,  explosives,  and 
general  items  of  equipment.  Items 
amounting  to  approximately  $22,000,000 
were  approved  for  modernization  at  the 
various  naval  shipyards.  Tlie  Navy  ad- 
vised the  committee  that  this  was  the 
start  of  a  program  extending  over  about 
6  years  and  estimated  to  cost  several 
hundred  million  doUars.  Each  of  the 
items  approved  in  this  fiscal  year  1968 
program  is  complete  and  usable  in  Itself. 


Thus,  although  the  committee  agrees 
that  extensive  modernization  of  our 
naval  shipyards  is  long  overdue,  we  have 
not  made  any  specific  commitments  for 
items  in  future  programs. 

Hospital  and  medical  facilities  were 
approved  in  the  amount  of  $32,832,000. 
This  amount  includes  funds  for  con- 
struction of  three  hospitals  to  replace 
out-of-date  faciUties  and  is  part  of  a 
continuing  program  to  provide  adequate 
medical  faciUties  for  the  Armed  Forces. 
The  new  hospitals  are  to  be  constructed 
at  Chelsea,  Mass.;  Memphis,  Tenn.;  and 
Roosevelt  Roads,  P.R.  The  new  hospitals 
are  being  programed  based  on  long-term 
personnel  strengths  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
The  temporar>-  increases  in  patients 
from  Southeast  Asia  wiU  be  accommo- 
dated in  existing  temporary  facilities  or 
by  crowding. 

Other  faculties  items  amounting  to 
$58,480,000  were  approved.  These  items 
are  for  supply  facilities,  administrative 
facilities,  research  and  development 
faciUties,  and  real  estate.  The  $13,638,- 
000  approved  for  administrative  facili- 
ties is  approximately  half  of  the  budget 
request.  The  committee  agreed  with  the 
reductions  in  this  category  as  a  result  of 
the  authorizing  action  and  the  House 
appropriations  action.  Where  items  were 
denied  funding,  the  Navy  is  able  to  carry 
on  for  an  additional  year  or  so.  The  ap- 
proved items  were  those  felt  to  be  vital 
to  current  military  efforts. 

For  continuing  authorization.  S36.550,- 
000  was  approved.  These  funds  are  for 
the  general  support  programs  of  plan- 
ning and  design,  minor  construction, 
access  roads,  and  minor  land  acquisition. 

AIR    FORCE 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  car- 
ries an  approval  of  $402,035,000  for  the 
Active  Forces,  Air  Force.  This  amount,  of 
course,  is  exclusive  of  family  housing.  A 
little  over  20  percent  of  the  Air  Force 
budget  is  keyed  to  financing  the  strategic 
forces.  Funds  were  approved  for  updat- 
ing the  electronic  system  of  our  opera- 
tional ballistic  missiles.  These  improve- 
ments w^ill  incorporate  the  latest  tech- 
nical developments  and  improve  sur- 
vivabUity  of  the  missiles  themselves. 
There  is  also  money  in  this  bUl  to  pro- 
vide structures  for  storing,  testing,  and 
inspecting  reentry  systems.  Also,  funds 
have  been  provided  for  new  antenna  sys- 
tems at  one  operational  Minuteman 
wing,  plus  some  new  corrosion  and  con- 
trol features.  The  balance  of  money  for 
unmanned  systems  provides  for  launch 
crew  training  and  component  test  facul- 
ties to  insure  that  both  the  crew  and  the 
missiles  are  readj'  to  perform  their  func- 
tions at  all  times. 

The  committee  has  approved  funds  for 
the  strategic  defense  forces  of  the  Air 
Force  principally  for  electronic  warn- 
ing and  control  systems,  manned  inter- 
ceptor aircraft  and  passive  defense  meas- 
ures. In  the  control  and  warning  area. 
there  are  several  significant  projects. 
First,  there  is  $4,300,000  for  over-the- 
horizon  radar  system.  Also  approved  Is 
an  amount  of  $2,5  million  as  the  fifth 
increment  of  the  instaUation  of  the 
backup  interceptor  control  system  for 
SAGE. 
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Money  is  provided  in  this  bill  for  the 
underground  NORAD  headquarters, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  to  take  care  of 
the  number  of  contingencies  that  have 
arisen  from  the  construction  of  the  un- 
derground headquarters  in  Cheyenne 
Mountain. 

Other  major  projects  in  this  grouping 
are  the  relocation  of  a  primary  taxiway 
at  Elmendorf  Airbase,  at  $2,000,000,  and 
$1,800,000  for  the  construction  of  a  new- 
sewage  treatment  plant  and  a  major 
alteration  of  the  heating  plant. 

Under  the  heading  of  tactical  forces, 
the  committee  has  approved  funds  to 
update  bases  equipped  with  F-4  aircraft 
in  order  that  these  aircraft  can  be  used 
to  their  full  potential.  Facilities  have 
been  provided  for  the  new  F-111  air- 
craft, particularly  as  to  flight  simulator 
training  facilities,  squadron  operations 
buildings,  target  intelligence,  training 
facilities,  and  maintenance  docks. 

The  committee  has  refused  funding 
for  the  base  vulnerability  request  in  the 
amount  of  $19,120,000.  This  project  has 
been  turned  down  twice  by  the  Congress 
in  previous  years.  The  committee  feels, 
due  to  the  many  changes  in  the  program 
from  its  inception,  that  the  Air  Force  has 
never  been  sure  of  exactly  where  they 
wish  to  place  these  structures.  Further- 
more, this  is  the  start  of  a  program  that 
could  cost  approximately  $175,000,000. 
I  might  say  to  my  colleagues  that  this 
program,  since  Congress  has  been  turn- 
ing it  down,  has  been  reduced  from  S500,- 
000,000  plus,  to  $175,000,000. 

The  committee  reduced  the  Air  Force 
request  of  $5,000,000  for  the  war  reserve 
material  storage  to  zero.  The  committee 
is  of  the  opinion  that  money  can  be  saved 
in  this  area,  because  information  avail- 
able indicates  that  at  some  of  the  sites 
where  they  wish  to  install  additional 
storage  facilities — particularly  at  Oki- 
nawa and  Guam — oil  companies  are 
planning  to  put  refineries;  and  also,  in 
previous  bills,  particularly  the  1966  sup- 
plemental, funds  were  made  available  for 
fuel  storage.  The  committee  intends, 
during  the  next  year,  to  thoroughly  re- 
view the  whole  situation  of  war  reserve 
storage. 

The  continued  rapid  introduction  of 
new  aircraft  into  the  airlift  system  has 
necessitated  the  construction  of  new  fa- 
cilities to  support  the  C-141  aircraft  and 
the  new  C-5  aircraft,  which  will  soon  be- 
come operational.  Approval  has  been 
given  for  engine  test  cells,  field  training 
classrooms,  maintenance  docks  and  air- 
craft fueling  systems  costing  $9,000,000. 
The  committee  denied  $7,500,000  for  a 
headquarters  building  at  Scott  Airbase. 
the  home  of  the  Airlift  Command.  This 
headquarters  building  can  await  future 
funding  when  the  stringent  financial 
situation  of  the  U.S.  Government  has 
improved.  The  remaining  projects  for 
the  airlift  command  cover  a  wide  range 
of  facilities,  including  airfield  pavement, 
fire  stations,  maintenance  shops,  fuel 
storage,  service  clubs  and  pollution 
abatement  facilities.  In  the  committee's 
judgment,  the  funds  approved  for  the 
Airlift  Command  will  provide  the  essen- 
tial operational  facilities  needed  for  the 
coming  year. 


In  the  area  ot  research  and  develop- 
ment, the  committee  has  approved  $55,- 
000.000.  These  funds  will  provide  par- 
ticularly for  a  large  laboratory  in 
technological  research  at  Wright-Pat- 
terson Air  Force  Base.  Also  included  are 
funds  for  the  manned  orbital  laboratory 
which  is  one  of  the  Air  Force's  prime 
space  programs.  Money  has  been  pro- 
vided both  for  the  eastern  test  range 
at  Cape  Kennedy,  Fla.,  and  the  west- 
ern test  range  at  Vandenberg  Air  Force 
Base. 

In  addition,  approval  has  been  given 
for  a  badly  needed  runway  at  the  Ar- 
nold Engineering  Development  Center, 
Tenn.  The  purpose  of  this  construction 
is  to  allow  the  direct  air  delivery  of  test 
articles.  The  air  delivery  system,  direct 
to  the  base,  will  materially  reduce  the 
danger  of  damage  to  complex,  delicate, 
and  costly  test  components. 

The  Air  Force  logistic  system  consists 
of  seven  major  depots  strategically  lo- 
cated across  the  country.  Funding  ap- 
proval has  been  given  for  the  construc- 
tion of  shop-  and  depwt-type  facilities 
and  logistic  administrative  facilities. 
Also  included  in  this  category  are  proj- 
ects for  waste  treatment  plants,  fire  pro- 
tection systems,  and  utilities. 

The  committee  took  special  notice  of 
recruit  training  facilities  at  Lackland 
Air  Force  Base  and  approved  $23,500,000 
to  upgrade  a  number  of  the  training  fa- 
cilities. The  facilities  approved  are  re- 
cruit quarters,  dining  halls,  academic 
classrooms,  and  a  covered  formation 
area.  Lackland  Air  Force  Base  is  the  only 
permanent  training  center  base  for  the 
Air  Force.  Approximately  125,000  recruit 
trainees  are  processed  through  this  base 
each  year. 

This  is  a  general  recapitulation,  not  a 
complete  recapitulation,  because  there  is 
more  detail  in  the  report  and  the  sup- 
porting tables  of  the  report  with  respect 
to  the  committee's  action  insofar  as  Aii' 
Force  items  are  concerned. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   DEFENSE 

The  committee  has  approved  a  request 
for  the  Defense  agencies  in  the  amount 
of  $84,540,000.  This  amount  is  $30,000,000 
below  the  House  approved  amount  of 
$114,540,000.  The  largest  reduction  made 
in  this  account  was  $50,000,000  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  contingency 
fund,  which  has  been  discussed  earlier. 
The  committee  restored  $20,000,000  to 
the  bill  for  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  building  at  Arlington  Hall.  This 
item  lias  been  discussed  previously.  The 
rest  of  the  Department  of  Defense  con- 
struction program  is  for  operational  fa- 
cilities at  the  National  Security  Agency, 
Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency,  and  the 
Defense  Supply  Agency. 

FAMILY    HOUSING 

The  family  housing  account  has  been 
approved  in  the  amount  of  $639,892,000. 
This  is  $62,758,000  below  the  House- 
approved  amount  of  $702,650,000.  The 
thinking  of  the  committee,  I  am  sure, 
was  that  the  5,000  units  provided  by  this 
amount  of  money,  plus  the  5,048  that  are 
now  available — the  testimony  was  that 
they  hope  to  get  this  obligated  by  No- 
vember 9.  That  date  has  come  and  gone, 
and,  so  far  as  I  know,  they  have  not 


placed  them  under  obligation  to  this 
date.  However,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  tliis 
is  an  adequate  amount,  some  10,000 
units,  over  the  next  7  months.  We  be- 
lieve the  figure  is  completely  adequate. 
Family  housing  has  been  discussed  pre- 
viously: however,  if  any  of  my  colleagues 
have  any  questions,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
answer  them  at  the  end  of  my  presen- 
tation. 

HOMEOWNERS   ASSISTANCE 

The  committee  has  approved  $20,000.- 
000,  the  same  amount  as  allowed  by  the 
House  for  the  Homeowners  Assistance 
Act.  This  is  a  reduction  of  $7,000,000 
from  the  requested  amount  of  $27,- 
000,000.  The  Department  of  Defense  has 
advised  that,  due  to  the  inability  to  start 
the  program  at  the  beginning  of  the  1968 
fiscal  year  in  July,  $20,000,000  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  rest  of  the  year  to  im- 
plement the  program.  This  is  required  by 
congressional  action,  and  the  home  own- 
ers assistance  requests  have  come  up  in 
the  supplemental.  It  was  not  allowed  in 
the  last  supplemental.  I  believe  the  $20 
million  should  be  allowed  at  this  time. 

RESERVE   FORCES 

Funds  for  the  Reserve  Forces  have 
been  approved  in  the  amount  of  $24,400,- 
000.  Included  in  this  amount  is  $3,000,000 
for  the  Army  National  Guard  and  $3,- 
000,000  for  the  Army  Reserves.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  did  not  request 
funds  this  year  for  these  two  reserve 
components.  However,  the  Congress  au- 
thorized this  year  $10,000,000  for  the 
Army  National  Guard  and  $10,000,000 
for  the  Army  Reserves.  The  committee 
is  recommending  a  funding  of  only 
$3,000,000  in  each  instance. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROVISIONS 

The  committee  has  placed  a  provision 
in  the  bill  on  page  3,  line  14.  after  the 
word  'Agencies"  as  follows:  "and.  in  ad- 
dition, not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  to  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  the  appropria- 
tions 'Military  Construction,  Army,' 
■Military  Construction,  Navy,'  and  'Mili- 
tary Construction,  Air  Force.' " 

This  provision  will  allow  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  transfer  $50,000,000  for 
contingencies  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
other  areas  from  the  appropriations  for 
"Military  construction.  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force." 

This  makes  a  total  of  $100  million, 
which  we  believe  is  ample  for  this  pur- 
pose, in  view  of  the  unobligated  amounts 
carried  forward  as  of  September  1,  and, 
as  is  reflected  in  the  report,  is  adequate 
for  our  military  construction  in  that 
theater  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  this  concludes  my  sum- 
marj'  of  the  military  construction  bill. 
I  shall  now  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions concerning  the  committee's  action 
and  to  explain  any  additions  or  deletions 
which  may  have  been  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
comparative  statement  of  the  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1968  and  the  esti- 
mates and  the  amounts  recommended  in 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  APPROPRIATIONS   1968 
COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1967,  AND  THE  ESTIMATES  AND   AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1968 


Item 


ADDroorialions     Budget  estimate,  Recommended  in    Amount  reconi' 
1967  1%8  House  bill,  1968        mended  by 


Increase (+)  or  decrease \.-)  Senate  bill  compared 
with— 


Senate  committee  Appropriations,    Budget  estimate.       House  Dill 
1967  1968 


Military  construction,  Army 

Military  construction.  Navy 

Military  construction.  Air  Force 

Military  construction,  Defense  agencies 

Militarv  construction,  Army  Reserve 

Military  construction,  Naval  Reserve.   

Military  construction.  Air  Force  Reserve 

Military  construction,  Armv  National  Guard. 
Military  construction,  Air  National  Guard... 

Loran  stations 

family  housing -..-. 

Homeowners  assistance  fund 


$402. 514,  OOO 

266,918.000 

401.495.000 

7. 547, 000 


$592, 000, 000 
651,000,000 
618.000,000 
240, 000, 000 


$383,235,000 
484,731.000 
415,537,000 
114.540.000 


5.400.000 
3.600,000 

■"9^  400,' 666 

■567,196,666 


5,000,000 
3, 900, 000 

"9,' 560."  666 

3,600,000 

787, 000, 000 

27. 000, 000 


5,  000,  000 
3. 900. 000 

""■9,'566,'666 

3, 600, 000 

702,650,000 

20, 000, 000 


$407. 140,  000 

517,743,000 

402. 035. 000 

84. 540, 000 

3,  000. 000 

5. 000, 000 

3, 900, 000 

3, 000, 000 

9, 500, 000 

3,600,000 

639, 892. 000 

20, 000, 000 


-$4,626,000 

+250, 825, 000 

^540, 000 

+76, 993. 000 

.r3.  000. 000 

-400,000 

^300,000 

+3.000,000 

-^100,  000 

+3.600.UOO 

+  132,696.000 

-1-20,000.000 


-J184.860.000 

-133.257.000 

-215,965.000 

-155,460,000 

+3, 000, 000 


+  $23,905,000 
^33,012.000 
-13.502.000 
-30,000,000 
+3,000,000 


1-3,000,000 


-147,108.000 
-7,000,000 


+3,000.000 
-62.758.000 


Total. 


1,604,070,000      2,937.000,000      2,142,693,000      2.099,350.000      +495.280,000      -837,650.000        -43,343,000 


Mr.  BIBLE.  Before  I  close,  I  wish  to 

thank  the  members  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Subcommittee  who  assisted  in 
the  preparation  of  this  bill.  The  pene- 
trating questions  asked  at  the  hearings 
as  well  as  their  measured  judgment  in 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  were  of  in- 
estimable help.  I  wish  to  thank  particu- 
larlv  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the"  subcommittee,  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  YoungI.  whose 
faithful  attendance  at  the  hearings, 
sound  judgment,  and  complete  coopera- 
tion are  deeply  appreciated. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  want  the 
opportunity  to  pass  without  paying  trib- 
ute to  Mike  Rexroad,   who  worked  on 
the  bill,  who  was  with  Senator  Stennis 
for  so  many  years,  and  who  did  a  tre- 
mendous job  in  connection  with  the  bill 
I  vrish  to  thank  Mr,  Gordon  Nease  of 
the  Ai-med  Services  Committee  who  has 
contributed  valuable  assistance  in   the 
consideration  of  this  bill.  I  also  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  minority  staff  members 
who  were  so  helpful  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  I  Mr.  Young  ] . 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
First,  I  congratulate  the  Senator  and  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  the 
thorough  way  in  which  they  have  combed 
over  items  in  the  bill  at  a  savings  of  some 
$837  million  plus  out  of  the  budgeted  re- 
quest, at  a  time  when  defense  is  so  im- 
portant to  us.  It  indicates  a  most  care- 
ful  study,   and   the   fact   that   a   very 
large  reduction  was  made  and  approved 
by  the  full  Committee  on  Appropriations 
indicates  something  of  the   confidence 
the  committee  has  in  the  subcommittee 
and  in  particular  its  chairman.  I  con- 
gratulate him  and  them. 

Second.  I  wish  to  say  that  they  have 
been  extremely  generous  in  handling  all 
Items  for  my  State.  I  must  respect  the 
committee  on  matters  of  defense  appro- 
priations unless  matters  are  brought  to 
my  attention  by  people  better  qualified 
than  myself.  I  think  there  are  three  or 
four  small  items  of  reduction,  and  I  shall 
mention  one  of  them. 

I  have  had  communications  from  re- 
tired officers  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Eglln 
Air  Force  Base,  many  of  whom  had  spent 
their  active  days  there,  with  respect  to 
the  disallowance  of  increase  for  the  cli- 
matic test  facility  at  Eglin  Air  Force 
Base.  I  believe,  in  an  amount  slightly  un- 
der $1  million. 


I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  and  he  has  been 
very  cordial  about  the  matter.  I  have  on 
several  occasions  been  to  this  hangar.  It 
is  an  interesting  installation,  and  it  deals 
with  bringing  the  temperatures  down  to 
subzero  temperatures  at  which  planes, 
ammunition,  weapons,  and  personnel  all 
will  have  to  endure  in  the  Arctic.  The 
Senator  realizes  we  must  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  we  may  have  air  operations 
over  the  Arctic.  This  hangar  area,  I  have 
been  told,  has  been  of  great  service. 

The  increased  appropriation  was  re- 
quested so  that  two  larger  planes  now 
in  common  use  can  be  serviced  at  this 
particular  climatic  test  facility  hangar 
which  cannot  be  serviced  and  tested  un- 
der the  present  size  of  hangar. 

I  shall  not  offer  an  amendment  because 
I  think  the  Senator  is  conversant  with 
the  facts.  All  I  ask  is  that  in  going  to 
conference  that  he  please  give  particular 
attention  to  any  showing  that  may  be 
made  on  this  item  because  it  is  my  con- 
viction that  it  is  an  item  of  high  priority 
and  it  could  well  receive  favorable  con- 
sideration in  conference. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  I  would  sug- 
gest to  my  friend  from  Nevada.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  the  careful  way  in  which 
he  has  handled  the  bill.  If  all  bills  had 
been  handled  this  year  with  the  same  at- 
tention for  economy  we  would  have  a  bet- 
ter savings  than  the  $6  billion  below  the 
administration  budget  request  which  our 
bills  are  reflecting. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida.  I  appreciate  his  comph- 
ments.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  item  which 
the  Senator  commented  about  at  the  Eg- 
lin Air  Force  Base.  The  Senator  has  dis- 
cussed this  matter  fully  and  vigorously. 
I  think  I  have  indicated  there  and  I 
repeat  now  that  it  was  the  feeling  of  the 
committee  that  this  had  not  been  com- 
pletely and  properly  justified  before  the 
committee.  It  was  a  late  starter  within 
the  Air  Force  budget. 

However,  I  assure  the  Senator  from 
Florida  that  I  know  of  his  perseverance 
and  that  he  feels  that  this  is  a  top  prior- 
ity matter,  whereas  we  gave  it  a  low 
priority,  but  it  has  been  allowed  in  the 
authorization  bill  and  funded  by  the 
House. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  look  at  any  addi- 
tional information  he  has  bolstering  his 
case. 


Mr.   HOLLAND.  I   thank  my   distin- 
guished friend. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  fr:m  Virginia. 
Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  about  the  budget  item  for  the  re- 
moval of  a  fiight  hazard  at  the  Norfolk 
Air  Station. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  from  'Viiginia 
has  discussed  this  matter  with  me  on  a 
number  of  occasions  and  I  know  of  his 
real  and  vital  interest. 

The  committee  did  deny  this  amount. 
The  item  was  for  the  removal  of  a  fiight 
hazard  at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Norfolk; 
It  was  in  the  amount  of  $2.5  miUion.  The 
project  was  to  provide  a  tunnel  by  de- 
pressing the  road  where  it  presently  ex- 
ists. We  felt  that  this  project  should  be 
taken  care  of.  I  might  say  in  all  candor 
that  it  was  a  low -priority  item  on  the 
Navy's  list  and  it  appeared  that  con- 
struction could  be  deferred  to  a  future 
year. 

The  information  provided  to  us  dur- 
ing the  hearings  did  not  show  that  that 
hazard  was  much  different  than  those  in 
other  airports  around  the  United  States; 
and  further  there  was  a  problem  as  to  the 
amount  which  the  State  of  Virginia  and 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  were  con- 
tributing toward  the  project. 

It  appeared  to  us  that  the  cost-shar- 
ing formula  should  be  renewed.  I  do  not 
think  the  authorization  for  this  item  is 
in  the  regular  military  construction  ac- 
count. I  think  it  was  in  a  special  account 
passed  for  that  purpose. 

I  would  say  to  my  good  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia,  and  I  know  of  his  in- 
terest in  the  item,  that  this  is  an  item  au- 
thorized in  a  special  act.  However,  it  was 
funded  bv  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  item  will  be  before  us  when  we  go  to 
conference. 

I  give  the  Senator  from  Virginia  my  as- 
surance it  will  receive  our  careful  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  for  the  way  In 
which  the  bill  was  handled. 

The  item  I  have  questioned  the  Sena- 
tor about  has  a  10-year  history. 

Mr  President,  the  requested  appro- 
priation would  permit  the  depression 
and  covering  of  a  650-foot  section  of  in- 
terstate highway  at  the  end  of  one  of 
the  runways  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion in  Norfolk. 
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The  heavily  traveled  highway  is  a 
hazard  not  only  to  naval  aviators  using 
the  air  station  but  to  motorists.  Three 
young  sailors  have  died  already  this  year 
on  the  5.6-mile  stretch  of  highway  that 
leads  past  the  air  station  to  the  naval 
base  at  Norfolk. 

The  highway  in  question  is  Admiral 
Taussig  Boulevard,  a  three-lane  road 
that  is  probably  the  most  overcrowded 
traffic  artery  in  the  city  of  Norfolk  at 
rush  hour. 

A  decade  ago.  Taussig  Boulevard  was 
included,  at  the  Navy's  insistence,  in  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  as  a  spur  to 
connect  the  naval  base  with  the  Inter- 
state System.  Initially  the  Bureau  of 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  raised  a  question 
of  flight  clearance  over  the  highway,  but 
finally  agreed  to  waive  the  interstate 
standard  in  the  case  of  Taussig  Boule- 
vard. Then,  the  Navy  objected  to  the 
construction  of  a  four-lane  highway  at 
grade  so  close  to  the  end  of  a  runway  and 
insisted  that  the  proposed  naval  base 
spur  be  depressed  and  covered. 

During  the  testimony  on  the  author- 
izing legislation,  the  Na\-y  witnesses 
stated  that  Taussig  Boulevard's  proxim- 
ity to  the  end  of  runway  10-28  had  once 
been  considered  as  marginally  acceptable 
but  the  development  of  new  high  per- 
formance aircraft  made  imperative  the 
elimination  of  the  hazard  created  by  the 
highway. 

The  city  of  Norfolk,  the  Virginia  State 
Highway  Department  and  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  are  prepared  to  improve 
Taussig  Boulevard  at  grade  but  the 
Na\T's  objections  have  created  a  scale- 
mate.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and 
the  State  highway  department  have 
taken  the  position  that  the  Navy  should 
pay  the  diflerence  between  the  cost  of 
construction  at  grade  and  the  cost  of 
depressing  the  section  of  highway  at  the 
runway's  end.  The  difference  was  esti- 
mated at  $2.5  million  when  the  author- 
izing legislation  was  enacted  In  1964. 

With  the  passage  of  time  and  the  rise 
in  construction  costs,  the  difference  is 
probably  greater,  but  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  has  agreed  to  furnish  90  per- 
cent of  any  costs  exceeding  $2.5  million 
and  the  State  of  Virginia  has  agreed  to 
pay  the  remaining  10  percent  of  any 
excess. 

The  necessity  to  remove  the  flight 
hazard  has  been  recognized.  There  is  a 
compelling  need  also  to  Improve  the 
hazardous  condition  that  exists  on  Taus- 
sig Boulevard,  but  as  things  stand  now. 
the  necessary  work  to  bring  that  road  to 
four-lane  Interstate  standards  cannot  be 
done.  In  view  of  the  Navy's  stake  In  this 
construction  and  the  willingness  of  the 
other  Federal,  State  and  local  authorities 
to  proceed  with  the  work.  I  hope  a  satis- 
factory solution  can  be  developed  in  con- 
ference with  the  House. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  Norfolk 
Virginian  Pilot,  published  in  June  de- 
scribing the  financing  agreement  reached 
by  representatives  of  the  Navy,  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  and  the  Virginia  State 
Highway  Department. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


FlN.^.NCING     FOR     TAUSSIG     AGREED     ON 

(By  John  I.  Brooks) 
Washington. — The  Pentagon,  the  State  of 
Virginia  and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
have   reached    agreement   on    financing   Im- 
provements to  Admiral  Taussig  Boulevard. 

The  agreement  clears  the  way  for  conver- 
sion of  the  three-lane  highway  fringing  the 
Norfolk  Naval  Air  Station  Into  a  four-lane 
road  bearing  the  designation  Interstate  564. 
The  accord  also  ends  a  three-year  stalemate 
over  flight  clearance  for  Navy  planes  using 
runway  10-28,  which  comes  close  to  the 
road's  right-of-way. 

The  main  points  of  the  agreement  are 
these; 

The  Navy  will  provide  $2.5  million  to  cover 
most  of  the  cost  cf  depressing  and  covering 
a  650-foot  section  of  the  1-564  roadway. 

The   highway   bureau,   which   administers 

the  Interstate  Road  Program,  will  furnish  90 

percent  of  any  costs  exceeding  $2.5  million. 

The  state  will  pay  the  remaining   10  per 

cent  of  any  extra  costs. 

An  aide  to  Rep.  Porter  Hardy,  D-Va..  who 
has  been  working  on  the  Taussig  Boulevard 
problem  for  several  years,  said  the  agreement 
was  reached  In  an  exchange  of  letters  be- 
tween Federal  Highway  Administrator  Fran- 
cis C.  Turner  and  State  Highway  Commis- 
sioner Douglas  M.  Fugate  early  this  month. 
The  e.xchange  followed  an  agreement  on  the 
part  of  the  Navy  Department. 

Navy  reluctance  has  been  the  source  of 
most  of  the  delay  In  the  1-564  project.  In 
1965,  reversing  a  previous  stand,  the  Navy 
asked  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  not  to 
approve  the  Interstate  project  because  it 
planned  to  extend  runway  10-28.  The  Navy 
position  brought  numerous  complaints  from 
Norfolk  officials  that  the  service  was  unjus- 
tifiably blocking  a  needed  highway  Improve- 
ment. 

Mayor  Roy  B.  Martin  Jr.  said  the  road 
should  be  built,  even  without  a  depression 
If  necessary,  to  end  the  hazards  and  snarls 
of  traffic  on  Taussig.  City  Manager  Thomas 
F.  Maxwell  pointed  out  that  most  accidents 
on  the  road  involved  Navy  personnel. 

The  cost  of  the  roadway  as  an  all-surface 
facility  is  covered  In  the  interstate  budget. 
The  Navy's  $2.5  million  Is  to  be  used  for  the 
extra  cost  of  depressing  650  feet  of  the  road 
to  guard  against  possible  accidents  Involv- 
ing planes  and  automobiles. 

Turner  said  Wednesday  the  total  cost  of 
the  depressed  section  probably  will  be  about 
S2.9  million,  which  would  mean  a  contribu- 
tion of  $360,000  by  the  federal  government 
and  $40,000  by  the  state  for  the  depression. 
The  lowered  section  of  roadway  is  to  be  cov- 
ered, an  assistant  to  Turner  said,  but  the 
covering  will  not  be  reinforced  to  support 
airplanes  in  the  event  of  a  runway  extension. 
Apparently  the  reinforcement  work  will 
await  approval  of  the  Navy's  runway  exten- 
sion plan. 

The  "tunnel"  will  have  a  vertical  clear- 
ance of  14.5  fe^t.  The  runway  is  500  feet  wide, 
but  the  depression  will  be  150  feet  longer 
than  this  because  the  road  Is  at  a  slight  angle 
to  the  centerllne  of  the  runway,  Turner's  aide 
said. 

Taussig  Boulevard  was  buUt  in  World  War 
II.  It  was  one  of  a  number  of  streets  hur- 
riedly built  during  the  sudden  wartime  ex- 
pansion of  the  city.  Today  its  traffic  load  is 
about  five  times  what  It  was  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  and  the  current  load  is  expected  to 
more  than  double  by  1980. 

Mr.  JAVrrs  Mr.  President,  would  the 
manager  of  the  bill  rather  have  me  offer 
my  amendment  tomorrow  when  we  get 
back  into  legislative  session? 

Mr,  BIBLE.  I  think  that  would  be 
preferable. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
give  notice — which  we  have  already  done 
foi-mally  by  filing  a  notice  for  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules — that  on  tomorrow,  I 


shall  move  to  amend  the  pending  bill  by 
adding  a  new  section  at  the  end.  the 
effect  of  which  will  be  to  have  a  continu- 
ing resolution  on  those  items  of  appro- 
priations which  ars  not  yet  appropriated 
and  in  the  law — and  tne  autnonty  lo^ 
which  is  contained  in  the  Government 
department* — to  coincide  with  the  ap- 
propriations not  yet  made,  until  Novem- 
ber 30,  1967, 

It  is  my  intention  to  raise  the  issues 
especially  as  they  affect  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  with  the  tremendous 
wave  of  closings  and  threatened  closings 
of  community  action  projects,  Headstart 
projects,  and  similar  projects,  and  the 
fact  that  the  bill  which  we  recently 
passed,  containing  a  form  of  continuing 
resolution,  which  bill  will  shortly  be 
signed  into  law,  only  deals  with  salaries 
for  Government  workers  in  respect  of  the 
workers  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portimity,  the  Job  Corps  allowances,  and 
VISTA  compensation,  which  is  very 
modest.  Other  than  that,  the  whole  proj- 
ect will  be  undone. 

I  shall  describe  in  detail  the  havoc 
which  it  is  reeking,  the  disappointment 
and  the  frustration  of  the  hopes  of  the 
people,  and  the  dismantling  of  Important 
parts  of  the  program  which  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  re-create.  That  is  my 
reason  for  taking  this  action. 

I  agree  that  we  should  not  argue  the 
amendment  tonight.  I  am  merely  giving 
notice  of  what  I  propose  and  why.  There 
is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  has  worked  hard  on  the  matter. 
We  have  a  continuing  resolution  which 
contains  the  date  of  November  15.  That 
resolution  is  deadlocked  in  conference. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  continuing  reso- 
lution containing  the  date  of  November 
15  will  soon  be  out  of  date  since  today 
is  November  the  13th, 

The  pending  bill  is  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining appropriation  bills.  We  will  con- 
sider the  pending  bill,  the  foreign  as- 
sistance appropriation  bill,  and  the  sup- 
plemental. 

Mr.  President,  so  much  havoc  will  'oe 
reeked  in  the  meantime,  in  my  judg- 
ment, that  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  give 
the  Senate  an  opportunity  at  least  to  get 
its  position  clearly  before  the  country  in 
terms  of  a  continuing  resolution  that  is 
meaningful  in  the  pending  appropria- 
tion bill. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  for  yielding  to  me  and  for  his 
great  courtesy  and  understanding  in  re- 
spect of  this  whole  matter  and  for  ac- 
commodating me  when  I  raised  the  mat- 
ter before  the  committee. 

I  have  no  idea  as  to  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  about  this  amend- 
ment or  as  to  what  will  develop  tomor- 
row. However,  that  is  immaterial. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill,  as  thus  amended,  be  re- 
garded as  original  text  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment,  provided  that  no  point  of 
order  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
waived  by  reason  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments,  agreed  to  en  bloc. 
are  as  follows: 
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on  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of  line  4.  strike 
out  ■■$383,235,000  ■  and  insert  ■■$407,140,000". 

On  page  2,  line  18,  after  the  word  ■appro- 
priation", strike  out  "$484,731,000"  and  In- 
sert ■•$517,743,000". 

On  page  3,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1,  strike 
out  •■$415,537,000"  and  insert  "$402,035,000  ". 

on  page  3,  line  10,  after  the  word  ••Code". 
strike  out  ••$114,540,000"  and  insert  ••$84,540.- 
000";  and,  in  line  14,  after  the  word  "Agen- 
cies", insert  "and,  in  addition,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $50,000,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  the  appropriations  "Military  Construc- 
tion. Army,"  "Military  Construction,  Navy," 
and  •■Military  Construction,  Air  Force  "  ". 

On  page  3,  after  line  22,  Insert: 

"MH-rrARY       CONSTRUCTION,       ARMY       NATIONAL 
GUARD 

"For  construction,  acquisition,  expansion, 
rehabilitation,  and  conversion  of  facilities 
for  the  training  and  administration  of  the 
Army  National  Guard  as  authorized  by 
chapter  133  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
as  amended,  and  the  Reserve  Forces  Facilities 
Acts,  $3,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended." 

On  page  4,  after  line   11,  Insert: 

•■MIl.rTARY     CONSTRUCTION,     ARMY     RESERVE 

"For  construction,  acquisition,  expansion, 
rehabilitation,  and  conversion  of  facilities  for 
the  training  and  administration  of  the  Army 
Reserve  as  authorized  by  chapter  133  of  title 
10.  t:nited  States  Code,  as  amended,  and  the 
Reserve  Forces  Facilities  Acts,  $3,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended." 

On  page  4,  line  24,  after  the  word  '•Facili- 
ties", strike  out  "Act"  and  insert  ••Acts". 

On  p.ige  5.  line  22,  after  the  word  "law", 
strike  out  "$702,650,000"  and  Insert  '•5639.- 
892,000". 

On  page  6.  after  line  2,  Insert:  "Construc- 
tion. $26,758,000:". 

On  page  6.  after  line  6,  insert:  "Construc- 
tion, 852,736,000;". 

Or.  p.(ge  6,  after  line  10,  Insert:  "Construc- 
tion.  542.948,000:  •■. 

On  page  6,  after  line  14.  insert:  "Construc- 
tion, S610,000;". 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BIBLE,  Mr.  President,  if  there  be 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  5 
o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtil  tomorro'sv,  Tuesday, 
November  14,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian. 


In  the  Coast  Guard 
The  nominations  beginning  Frank  M. 
Sperry,  to  be  commander  and  ending  John 
A.  McCuUough.  to  be  Ueutenant  (J.g.),  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
October  30,  1967, 

U,S.  Air  Force 
Lt,  Gen,  Richard  L.  Bohannan,  FR19067 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force  Medical) 
U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired 
list  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10.  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Kenneth  E.  Fletcher.  FR 19136, 
Regular  Air  Force  Medical,  for  appointment 
as  Surgeon  General  of  the  Air  Force  in  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general  for  the  period 
beginning  from  December  1.  1967.  and  ending 
on  April  30,  1970  This  nomination  is  made 
under  the  provisions  of  section  8036,  title  10, 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

In  the  Army 
The  nominations  beginning  John  A.  Bag- 
gett,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  and  ending  Wil- 
liam  R.   Wymore,   to  be  second    lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate   and    appeared    In    the    Congressional 
Record  on  October  30,  1967. 
In  the  Navy 
The    nominations    beginning    Herman    C. 
Abeleln,  to  be  commander,  and  ending  Wllla 
R.  'Wahlstrom,  to  be  lieutenant  commander, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate   and    appeared    in    the    Congressional 
Record  on  October  16,  1967;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  William  J. 
Baballs,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Gene  F. 
Renfro,  to  be  lieutenant  (j.g.),  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
November  1,  1967. 

In  thb  Marine  Corps 
Tlie  nominations  beginning  Vincent  A. 
Albers,  Jr.,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
ending  Joe  Vuckovlch.  to  be  lieutenant 
colonel,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  October  16,  1967;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Sam  R.  Baker 
II,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  and  ending  Jack 
A.  Frost,  to  be  chief  warrant  officer  (W-2), 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  November  1,  1967. 


0  Lord,  as  I  go  my  uncaring  way. 
Help  me  to  remember  that  somewhere 

out  there  a  man  died  for  me  today. 
So  long  as  there  be  war 

1  must  ask  and  I  must  answer, 
Am  I  worth  dying  for? 

Amen, 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  November  9,  1967.  was  read 
and  approved. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  November  13.  1967: 

Department  of  Transportation 

Frank  W.  Lehan,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Environmental  Science  Services 

Administration 

Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 

the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 

the  grades   indicated  In  the  Environmental 

Science  Services  Administration: 

To  he  lieutenant  { junior  grade) 
Donald  E.  Nortrup 

To  be  ensigns 
Larry  W.  Mordock         Philip  D.  Hitch 
Dennis  L.  Valdovlnos   Clarence  W.  Tlgnor 
Ariel  B.  Mostue 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

•  Monday.  November  13.  IDCT 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Cha'jlain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D,D.,  offerf  d  the  following  prayer: 

O  ma->i  greatly  beloved,  jear  not.  peace 
be  witJ.  you:  be  strong  and  of  good  cour- 
age.—Daniel  10:  19. 

God  of  our  fathers,  who  hast  called 
forth  i.  great  nation  in  these  United 
States  and  hast  bound  us  together  in  the 
struggle  for  liberty  and  justice  for  all, 
keep  us  one  in  spirit  as  we  endeavor  to 
provide  order,  to  promote  good  will,  and 
to  produce  an  enduring  peace  in  our 
world. 

We  are  mindful  of  those  who  are  giv- 
ing their  lives  for  our  countrj*  and  for 
free  men  everywhere.  For  them  we  pray 
with  all  our  hearts.  Grant  that  we  may  so 
live  our  lives,  so  u^e  our  influence,  so  con- 
duct ourselves  that  their  dedication  shall 
not  be  in  vain.  By  Thy  spirit  make  us 
worthy  of  their  devotion. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arlington,  one  of  its  clerks,  armounced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  5784.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  molybdenum  from  the  national  stockpile; 

H.R.  5787.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  rare-earth  materials  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 
and 

H.R.  5788.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  bismuth  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title : 

H.R.  54765.  An  act  relating  to  the  Income 
tax  treatment  of  certain  distributions  pur- 
suant to  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956,  as  amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  4765'  entitled  "An  act  re- 
lating to  the  income  tax  treatment  of 
certain  distributions  pursuant  to  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended."  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware,  and  Mr.  Dirksem  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  'H.R.  6418 >  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
extend  and  expand  the  authorizations 
for    grants    for    comprehensive    health 
planning  and  services,  to  broaden  and 
improve  the  authorization  for  research 
and  demonstrations  relating  to  the  de- 
livery of  health  services,  to  Improve  the 
performance  of  clinical  laboratories,  and 
to  authorize   cooperative  activities  be- 
tween the  Public  Health  Service  hospi- 
tals and  community  facilities,  and  for 
other    purposes,"    disagreed    to    by    the 
House;  agrees  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Hill,  Mr.  Yarborough.  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr,  Javits,  Mr,  Murphy, 
and  Mr.  E>ominick  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  I  H.R.  6430'  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  pubUc  health  laws  relating  to 
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mental  retardation  to  extend,  expand, 
and  improve  them,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr.  Domi- 
NicK  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  *S.  780)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to 
authorize  planning  grants  to  air  pollu- 
tion control  agencies:  expand  research 
provisions  relating  to  fuels  and  vehicles; 
provide  for  interstate  air  pollution  con- 
trol agencies  or  commissions;  authorize 
the  establishment  of  air  quality  stand- 
ards, and  for  other  purposes,"  requests 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Boggs,  and  Mr.  Cooper  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  1166.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  prescribe  safety  stand- 
ards for  the  transportation  of  natural  and 
other  gas  by  pipeline,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.  1267.  An  act  to  establish  the  Sawtooth 
National  Recreation  Area  In  the  State  of 
Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R. 
2508 »  entitled  "An  act  to  require  the 
establishment,  on  the  basis  of  the  18th 
and  subsequent  decennial  censuses,  of 
congressional  districts  composed  of  con- 
tiguous and  compact  territory  for  the 
election  of  Representatives,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Office  of  the  Clerk, 
HotJSE  OP  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC,  November  9, 1967. 
The  Honorable  the  Spe.\ker, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  Pursuant  to  authority  granted  on 
November  9,  1967,  the  Clerk  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  today  the  fol- 
lowing messages: 

"That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  Senate  amendment  No.  2 
to  the  bill  [HS,.  11641)  entitled  'An  act 
making  appropriations  for  certain  civil  func- 
tions administered  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Atom- 
ic Ernergy  Commission,  the  Atlantic-Pacific 
Interoceanlc  Canal  Study  Commission,  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission.  Interstate 
Commission  on  the  Potomac  River  Basin,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the  Water 
Resources  Council,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes."  and 


agree   to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
Senate  amendment  No.  2;  and 

"That  the  Senate  agree  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8569) 
entitled  'An  act  making  appropriations  for 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or 
in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  District 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  and 
for  other  purposes."  " 

Respectfully  yours. 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 

Clerk. 


ANNOUNCEMENT    RELATING    TO 
SIGNING  OF  ENROLLED  BILLS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  him  on  Thursday.  November  9. 
1967.  lie  did  on  that  day  sign  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  bills  of  the  House: 

H.R.  8569.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and    for   other   purposes;    and 

H.R.  11641.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  certain  civil  functions  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Panama 
Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal  Study 
Commission,  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission. Interstate  Commission  on  the  Po- 
tomac River  Basin,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  the  Water  Resources  Council, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  CLARE  E. 
HOFFMAN 

The  SPEAKER,  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hutchinson]  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr,  HUTCHINSON.  I  thank  the 
Speaker, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  late  Clare  E.  Hoffman 
who  served  in  the  House  as  a  Member 
from  Michigan  from  1935  to  1963  was 
truly  a  remarkable  man.  He  was  con- 
ti'oversial  yet  almost  universally  re- 
spected; he  was  colorful  yet  personally 
humble  and  self-effacing;  he  liked  to  ap- 
pear ornery  and  cantankerous  yet  he  was 
helpful. 

His  long  and  stormy  career  in  the 
House  was  the  more  notable  because  of 
its  timing  with  relation  to  his  chronologi- 
cal life.  On  his  60th  birthday,  he  was 
sei-ving  his  first  term.  Not  until  the  mid- 
dle of  his  14th  term  in  the  fall  of  1961 
did  age  catch  up  with  him.  Until  that 
time  he  was  much  younger  than  his 
chronological  years.  At  85  he  had  the 
physical  vigor  and  the  mental  astuteness 
of  a  man  of  60.  He  so  loved  the  House 
and  the  role  he  played  here  that  for  years 
age  seemed  to  pass  him  by.  When  in  later 
years  his  chronological  age  became  a 
campaign  issue  he  made  his  age  an  asset, 
reminding  the  people  back  home  that 
thanks  to  his  seniority  and  the  retirement 
system  they  would  be  paying  him  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  anj-way,  so  why  not  let 
him  work  for  the  money.  Why  pay  two 
men,  himself  and  his  successor,  he  would 
ask,  to  do  a  job  he  was  able  and  anxious 
to  continue. 


When  in  November  1961,  the  time 
came  that  he  could  not  continue,  he 
fought  hard  to  regain  his  health  in  order 
that  he  might.  Warrior  to  the  end,  he 
supported  me  in  1962  only  after  making 
it  clear  to  the  people  he  would  be  running 
himself  but  for  problems  of  health 
beyond  his  control. 

If  he  had  had  his  way  he  would  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  House  to  the  date 
of  his  death.  And  had  he  continued  to 
enjoy  reasonably  good  health,  he  would 
have  succeeded  in  that  ambition.  He 
would  have  remained  here  because  he 
became  a  legend  back  home,  a  legend  in 
his  own  time.  The  people  admired  him 
for  his  personal  integrity,  his  complete 
honesty,  his  courage,  his  forthrightness, 
his  wit,  his  showmanship,  his  sharpness 
in  debate,  and  the  strength  of  his  politi- 
cal convictions.  If  I  said  the  people  loved 
him  for  those  qualities,  he  would  have 
denied  it  because  he  wanted  to  appear 
ornery  and  forever  the  antagonist. 

Clare  Hoffman  was  an  American  who 
fought  hard  for  America  in  these  halls. 
He  was  a  Republican  who  might  never 
have  come  to  Congress  but  for  the 
strength  of  his  political  convictions.  For 
many  years  prior  to  1934,  Clare  Hoffman 
was  a  Republican  county  chairman  in  a 
part  of  Michigan  where  the  Republican 
Party  had  always  been  successful.  Al- 
ways, that  is,  until  1932. 

In  1932,  while  our  own  county  held 
fast  in  the  Republican  column,  our  con- 
gressional district  for  the  first  and  only 
time  since  the  Civil  War  elected  a  Demo- 
crat to  Congress.  Always  a  fighter,  Clare 
was  determined  that  the  Republicans 
should  regain  that  seat  in  1934,  even  if 
he  had  to  run  himself.  The  only  public 
office  he  had  held  was  that  of  county 
prosecuting  attorney.  He  had  never  sat 
on  a  city  commission,  on  a  county  board, 
or  in  the  State  legislature.  He  had  no  leg- 
islative experience.  This  did  not  deter 
him  from  his  quest  for  the  Congressional 
seat.  He  had  plenty  of  experience  in  suc- 
cessfully pleading  his  case  before  juries. 
he  was  well  known  as  a  trial  attorney; 
and  he  took  to  the  political  stump  the 
same  campaign  techniques  with  which 
he  had  sw-ayed  juries.  Even  then  he  rec- 
ognized that  by  the  measure  of  years  he 
was  older  than  most  who  seek  a  new  po- 
litical career  in  the  House,  so  he  orga- 
nized a  group  of  young  men  and  women 
then  in  their  twenties  to  campaign  with 
him  and  for  him.  He  won  a  spirited  pri- 
mary, defeating  a  State  senator  and  a 
member  of  the  State  house  of  represent- 
atives, and  went  on  to  recapture  the  seat 
for  the  Republican  Party  in  that  off  year 
election  in  the  first  term  of  F.  D.  R. 

And  during  the  next  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, a  period  of  profound  change,  he 
grew  stronger  and  stronger  politically  in 
his  district.  But  had  the  Republicans 
held  that  district  in  1932  it  is  likely  Clare 
Hoffman  would  have  continued  in  his 
career  as  a  successful  country  trial  law- 
year,  and  Clare  Hoffman,  the  colorful 
Congressman,  would  have  been  lost  to 
historj-. 

Elected  to  Congress  at  a  time  of  life 
when  most  men  have  no  ambition  to 
embark  on  a  new  career,  Clare  Hoffman 
entered  his  new  undertakings  with  spirit 
and  determination,  always  the  fighter. 
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He  disassociated  himself  from  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  He  devoted  his  full  energies 
to  the  congressional  office  and  liked  to 
remind  the  people  he  was  their  "hired 
man"  working  only  for  them.  He  was 
referred  to  as  a  man  with  no  pockets,  as 
an  inveterate  but  thrifty  fisherman  who 
looked  for  night  crawlers  on  the  Supreme 
Court  lawn.  He  was  thrifty  and  frugal, 
though  not  at  all  parsimonious.  He  was  a 
hard-working,  able  Congressman  who 
thoroughly  loved  his  work. 

I  knew  him  since  my  boyhood.  I  shall 
long  remember  him,  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  chosen  to  follow  him  in  this  House. 
His  li'e  was  long  and  full  of  accom- 
plishment. It  will  be  a  long  time  before 
another  quite  like  him  passes  this  way 

again. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  Michigan 
(Mrs.  Griffiths]. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
also  for  Clare  Hoffman.  I  feel  sorry  for 
those  who  have  come  to  the  Congress  who 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  know  Clare 
Hoffman.  I  say  this  because  his  like  will 
not  come  again. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
never  been  the  same  since  Clare  Hoffman 
left  it. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  always  in- 
trigued those  of  us  from  Michigan,  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  is  that  no 
matter  which  we  were,  Clare  did  not  like 
us  when  we  came  here.  He  was  verj-  op- 
posed to  us,  both  Democrat  or  Republi- 
can. However,  after  a  little  while,  when 
he  decided  we  had  normal  intelligence, 
he  was  our  most  vigorous  defender 
against  anj'one  else. 

He  had  one  other  little  bipartisan,  or 
nonpartisan,  thing  about  him  which  I 
think  all  of  us  should  bear  in  mind.  It 
is  said  that  the  real  difference  between 
the  late  Representative  Rankin,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  late  Clare  Hoffman,  of 
Michigan,  was  that  if  Rankin  were  mak- 
ing a  speech  and  one  arose  to  help  him. 
he  was  kind  about  it.  But  if  Clare  Hoff- 
man were  making  a  speech,  whether  one 
tried  to  help  him  or  hurt  him,  he  cut  you 
to  ribbons. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  liked  Clare  Hoffman 
very  much.  I  extend  to  all  the  members 
of  his  family  my  deepest  sympathy  upon 
his  passing. 

He  will  be  remembered  in  this  body 
bv  those  who  worked  with  him.  as  he  will 
be  remembered  by  everj-  lawyer  in  Mich- 
igan who  has  ever  read  the  Michigan  Re- 
ports. Clare  Hoffman  literally  wro*,e  alone 
'•Creditors'  Rights  of  Michigan"  based 
upon  the  number  of  cases  which  he  took 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Clare  Hoffman  was  a 
great  lawyer.  He  had  a  remarkable  abil- 
ity to  think.  He  used  that  ability  in  his 
own  way,  in  his  own  time,  to  help  his 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  me,  it  has  been  a  duller 
House  of  Representatives  since  Clare 
Hoffman  left  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD.  Mr,  Speaker, 

will  the  riistingiiished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  yield? 
Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 

to  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  passing  of  our  former  colleague,  the 
late  Representative  Clare  Hoffman,  of 
Michigan,  fills  me  with  the  deepest  of 
sorrow.  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  heavy  loss 
that  I  join  with  my  colleagues  from 
Michigan  in  marking  Clare's  departure 
from  this  earth. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives today  pays  tribute  to  one  of  the 
most  colorful  and  most  unusual  men 
ever  to  sit  in  this  Chamber.  I  personally 
see  Clare  Hoffman  as  a  man  who  per- 
formed a  unique  service  in  the  Congress 
for  nearly  three  decades.  I  refer  to  the 
fact  that  Clare  Hoffman  served  as  not 
a  sometime  but  an  alltime  champion  of 
the  American  taxpayer  throughout  his 
28  years  in  this  Chamber. 

Highly  intelligent  and  a  .shrewd  de- 
bater, Clare  set  himself  a  goal  from  the 
first  day  he  set  foot  in  Washington— to 
expose  "those  who  are  dangerously  gen- 
erous with  the  taxpayers'  money  and  be- 
lieve that  all  of  the  people's  problems 
can  be  solved  by  agencies  in  Washing- 
ton, Beyond  any  doubt  he  succeeded  in 
that  objective, 

Clare  sought  no  personal  aggrandize- 
ment. But  he  consistently  fulfilled  the 
mission  he  assigned  himself  when  he 
first  was  elected  to  the  House  in  1934— 
to  debunk  the  idea  that  Government 
handouts  and  the  good  intentions  of 
Government  bureaucrats  can  perma- 
nently uplift  the  Nation's  poor. 

It  can  never  be  said  that  Clare  Hoff- 
man was  a  politician's  politician.  He  did 
not  seek  to  win  friends  and  influence 
people  among  his  colleagues  in  the 
House.  He  was  so  devoted  to  his  own 
personal  views  that  he  cared  not 
whether  he  stepped  on  the  toes  of  the 
mighty  or  just  their  minions  in  advanc- 
ing his  opinions. 

He  had  no  compunction,  either,  about 
opposing  his  own  party  leaders  when  he 
thought  they  were  wrong.  Clare  Hoff- 
man was  a  man  of  great  intellectual  in- 
tegrity. His  was  the  unassailable  con- 
viction that  he  was  right,  and  he  spoke 
out  frequently  and  forcefully  in  support 
of  that  conviction. 

Clare  always  felt  that  every  Member 
of  Congres.":  should  handle  the  taxpay- 
er's money  as  though  it  was  his  own  and 
as  though  there  was  not  much  of  it.  He 
was  the  implacable  foe  of  those  who 
voted  for  Federal  appropriations  as 
though  the  Federal  money  well  was  bot- 
tomless and  could  never  run  dry.  He  was 
"Mr.  Respon.sible  ■  in  fiscal  matters.  To 
many  in  the  House  he  was  an  infuriat- 
ing gadfiy. 

With  it  all.  Clare  demonstrated  a  sav- 
ing sense  of  humor  unmatched  in  its 
own  wav.  Nobody  could  remain  angrj' 
with  him  for  long,  because  Clare  was 
blessed  with  a  delicious  flair  for  comedy 
as  well  as  sarcasm. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  sure  that  everyone 
who  served  with  Clare  Hoffman  missed 
him  badly  when  a  stroke  sidelined  him 
in  1962.  For  my  part.  I  felt  that  some- 
thing within  the  soul  of  the  House  dis- 
appeared with  his  leaving  it.  To  say  the 
least,  it  became  a  tamer  political  arena. 
Today  I  feel  equally  sure  that  all  who 
knew  Clare  Hoffman  mourn  his  passing. 
Whether  or  not  they  agreed  with  him. 


they  certainly  admii-ed  and  respected 
him  for  holding  so  firmly  to  his  beliefs 
and  fighting  so  vigorously  for  what  he 
thought  was  right. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  extend  my  sym- 
pathies to  Clare's  wife  and  his  sons  for 
the  deep  loss  they  have  suffered,  I 
counted  Clare  among  the  finest  of  men. 
We  shall  all  miss  him, 

Mr.    HUTCHINSON.    Mr.    Speaker,    1 
thank  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  our 
distinguished  colleagues  from  Michigan 
in  this  expression  of  sorrow  over  the 
death  of  a  great  former  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Clare  Hoffman  was  an  unusual  man- 
in  many  ways  an  extraordinaiT  man.  He 
was  quick  witted.  He  was  courageous.  He 
was  independent.  He  was  alert.  He  could 
be  a  buzz  saw  in  debate  and  cut  down 
almost  any  opponent. 

But  behind  this  fighting  exterior  there 
was  a  heart  that  was  as  soft  as  velvet, 

I  recall  recei\ing  a  letter  from  Clare 
Hoffman  shortly  after  he  left  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  was  one  of  the 
kindest  and  friendliest  letters  I  have 
ever  received  in  my  life.  I  shall  always 
cherish  it. 

Clare  Hoffman  was  a  watchdog  in  the 
House.  He  kept  Members  on  their  toes. 
He  had  great  ability  to  analyze  legisla- 
tion and  to  point  up  weaknesses.  This 
was  good  for  the  House  and  it  was  good 
for  the  country-. 

Clare  Hoffman  was  my  friend.  I  am 
saddened  by  his  passing,  but  I  am  happy 
that  it  was  my  privilege  to  know  this  man 
who  lived  such  a  long  and  useful  life. 

To  his  loved  ones  I  join  my  friends 
from  Michigan  in  extending  my  deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

At  one  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  Mr.  Hoffman  and 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross  1 
were  frequently  referred  as  "the  other 
party."  I  yield  now  to  the  surviving 
member  of  "the  other  party,"  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  fMr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  final  rites 
were  held  last  Tuesday  at  Allegan.  Mich., 
for  one  of  the  truly  great  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Honorable 
Clare  E.  Hoffman,  unrelenting  foe  of  big 
government,  its  extravagances  and  cor- 
ruption, wherever  it  was  to  be  favored. 

Although  he  retired  from  the  House  be- 
cause of  ill  health  more  than  5  years  ago, 
no  one  with  his  capability,  integrity,  and 
utter  fearlessness  has  arisen  to  take  his 
place.  He  loathed  sham  and  pretense  and 
all  that  went  with  it.  In  debate  he  asked 
for  no  quarter  and  gave  none,  yet  he 
sought  no  favors  that  he  did  not  freely 
concede  to  others. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee  in  the  83d  Con- 
gress, he  sought  to  launch  an  investiga- 
tion of  labor  rackets,  and  initiated  a 
probe  of  the  Teamsters  Union,  Failure  of 
some  members  of  the  majority  to  support 
him  short  circuited  the  investigation.  A 
committee  of  the  other  body  then  took  up 
where  Hoffmsin  was  forced  to  leave  off 
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and  the  results  of  the  investigation  he 
started  are  now  well  known  to  everj'one. 
With  equal  purpose  and  consistency  he 
fought  the  policies  he  was  convinced  were 
wrong  in  the  Roosevelt,  Truman,  Eisen- 
hower, and  Kennedy  administrations. 

In  the  years  of  our  association  in  the 
House  we  organized  what  we  were  pleased 
to  call  •Our  Party."  It  consisted  of  two 
members,  and  he  was  "the  chairman."  In 
tribute  to  him  it  will  never  be  revived. 

Clare  Hoffman  was  one  of  those  rare 
individuals  who  was  produced  from  a 
rare  mold,  and  with  his  passing  the  mold 
is  broken. 

Few  men  leave  the  imprint  on  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  he  did.  and 
the  fact  of  his  death  will  not  erase  it.  The 
restless,  flaming  spirit  of  Clare  Hoffman 
is  forever  still,  but  Americans  everywhere 
can  be  thankful  that  he  passed  this  way. 
To  Mrs.  Hoffman  and  the  members  of 
his  family,  Mrs.  Gross  and  I  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr  HUTCHINSON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  ArendsI. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  \vith 
other  Members  in  paying  tribute  to  our 
late  former  colleague,  Clare  E.  Hoffman 
of  Michigan. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
Clare  Hoffman  for  the  many,  many  years 
he  was  a  Member  of  this  body.  During 
these  years  one  became  acquainted  with 
various  tyT>es  of  individuals  and.  shall 
we  say,  characters.  I  use  the  term  in 
the  kindest  way.  Truly,  Clare  Hoffman 
was  one  of  the  few  real  characters  it  has 
ever  been  my  privilege  to  know.  He  had 
an  individuality  that  was  his  very  own. 
I  suppose  in  the  parlance  of  the  street 
one  might  say.  if  you  were  to  describe 
him— "What  a  man,  Hoffman."  And  I 
think  that  expresses  an  accurate  char- 
acterization of  him.  because  he  was  so 
different  from  almost  any  other  indi- 
vidual that  one  would  meet.  Never  have 
I  known  one  more  firm  in  his  convictions 
and  in  his  beliefs.  Regardless  of  where 
the  chips  might  fall,  he  spoke  his  piece. 
He  said  what  he  thought.  As  was  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago.  he  was  one  of  two 
parts  of  a  new  party,  and  on  occasion 
I  think  it  can  be  said  he  felt  he  was  a 
party  of  his  own.  and  on  occasion  right- 
fully so.  He  took  his  position  and  left  no 
question  In  the  mind  of  anyone  where 
he  stood. 

Clare  Hoffman  always  had  a  quick 
answer.  I  recall  on  one  particular  occa- 
sion, when  Clare  Hoffman  had  the  floor 
someone  mentioned  that  the  gentleman 
m  the  well  was  in  error  and  said.  "I 
think  I  will  ask  him  a  question,"  a  Mem- 
ber sitting  nearby  merely  said.  "Well, 
you  had  better  have  the  answer  yourself 
or  you  will  get  cut  down."  And  the 
gentleman  was  cut  down.  Clare  Hoffman 
was  a  master  at  repartee  and  figures  of 
speech. 

This  man  from  Michigan,  Clare  Hoff- 
man, was  straightforward  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  provide  his  answers  to  what- 
ever questions  might  be  raised,  thinking 
only  of  what  was  good  for  the  country 
and  how  he  could  best  serve  his  wonder- 
ful congressional  district. 

I  repeat,  this  would  have  been  a  better 
Congress  and  would  be  a  better  Congress 
were  there  men  like  Clare  Hoffman  here. 


I  was  sorry  to  learn  of  his  passing. 
With  the  others  who  have  spoken,  I  join 
in  extendmg  to  Mrs.  Hoffman  and  the 
family  my  sincere  and  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  wish  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Clare  Hoffman.  Those  of  us  who 
had  the  unique  experience  of  being  able 
to  serve  with  him  in  the  House  know 
that  it  was  an  experience  we  shall  never 
forget. 

I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  if  Clare 
could  be  here  at  this  moment,  the  first 
thing  he  would  do  would  be  to  ask  for 
a  quorum  call  right  about  now,  and  if  he 
could  not  get  that,  he  would  move  to 
strike  the  enacting  clause  in  some  way 
or  other,  because  Clare  always  had  the 
facility  for  getting  the  time  that  he 
needed  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  remember  when  I  came  here  as  a 
freshman  one  of  the  first  things  he  said 
to  me  was,  "Young  man,  don't  sit  back 
and  listen.  Get  up  here  and  take  part  in 
the  debate  with  the  rest  of  your  col- 
leagues and  make  yourself  heard." 

One  day  I  took  his  advice  and  I  was 
making  my  maiden  speech  in  the  well  of 
the  House.  This  distinguished  and  un- 
usual gentleman  from  Michigan,  the 
dean  of  my  delegation,  asked  me  to  yield. 
So  I  yielded  to  him.  As  Mi-s.  Griffiths 
has  said,  he  could  cut  you  up  and  down 
like  no  one  else  could.  He  did  that  to  me. 
He  just  cut  me  to  ribbons  the  first  time 
I  ever  spoke  in  the  House.  After  It  was 
all  over  he  called  me  over  and  said. 
"Young  man,  we  are  going  to  take  this 
all  out  of  the  Record.  I  just  wanted  to 
see  how  you  reacted  under  fiie." 

That  is  the  kind  of  gentleman  he  was. 
But  he  was  a  lovable  man. 

I  can  remember  many  times  he  would 
give  us  in  the  delegation  good  advice  as 
to  how  to  handle  things  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  how  to  conduct 
ourselves.  So  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to 
serve  with  him.  I  can  remember  also 
times  when  he  would  have  a  delegation 
breakfast  for  Members  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle  every  week.  We  would  meet  at 
8  o'clock  or  8:30  in  the  morning,  and  in 
would  come  Clare  Hoffman  with  some 
of  the  fish  that  he  had  already  caught 
that  morning  and  had  driven  40  miles 
from  the  fishing  site  to  bring  them  back. 
It  was  unbelievable,  because  those  of  us 
who  were  much  yoimger  in  age  were 
having  a  little  difiBcult  time  even  to  get 
up  for  the  breakfast.  He  had  been  up  for 
a  long  time. 

This  was  an  unusual,  a  remarkable 
man.  I  cannot  think  of  anything  that 
hurt  him  more  than  when  he  heid  to  leave 
the  House.  As  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan  [Mrs.  GRrFFirHsl  and  some 
of  the  others  of  us  will  recall,  we  paid 
a  visit  to  him  at  his  son's  home  in  Alle- 
gan, some  time  after  he  had  been  111,  and 
he  was  still  able  to  visit  with  us.  If  there 
was  one  thing  that  came  through  at  that 
time  it  was  his  great  desire  to  be  back 
in  the  House.  In  fact,  he  jokingly  asked 
to  have  Mrs.  Griffiths  to  be  his  counsel 


T  to  get  in  touch  with  his  family  and  pro- 
hibit them  from  keeping  him  where  he 
was,  because  he  wished  to  come  back  so 
much. 

So  the  memory  of  Clare  Hoffman  is 
something  that  those  of  us,  as  I  say,  who 
served  with  him  will  remember  for  a  long 
time.  We  will  remember  him  as  a  man. 
as  has  been  said  here  today,  who  could 
be  challenging,  but  he  was  warm  and  had 
a  big  and  kind  heart.  Probably  no  one 
had  a  greater  love  for  this  House  than  he 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  join  in  the  tributes  which  have  been 
made  today  to  our  la^e  colleague,  Clare 
Hoffman  of  Michigan.  I,  too,  share  in 
many  of  the  memories  that  have  been 
expressed  here  today.  But  I  cannot  help 
but  philosophize  a  little  bit  on  the  fact 
that  Clare  Hoffman  came  here  in  his  late 
fifties.  I  think  he  was  58  or  59.  He  served 
for  many  years  after  that,  and  had  a  dis- 
tinguished career  up  through  his  late 
eighties.  It  reminds  me  that  some  are 
Inclined  oftentimes  to  be  critical  of  men 
simply  because  God  has  blessed  them 
with  a  long  life. 

I  remember  our  distinguished  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Barrat: 
OHara,  when  he  was  running  for  re- 
election last  year,  had  someone  make 
reference  to  the  fact  that  he  had  lived 
beyond  threescore  and  ten,  and  he  said. 
"Yes,  but  I  am  in  Washington,  where 
the  action  is."  And  he  participates  ef- 
fectively in  the  action,  here  every  day  a.? 
all  of  you  know — and  Clare  Hoffman 
was  wliere  the  action  was. 

I  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan in  saying  that  I,  too,  was  a  much 
younger  man  than  Clare  Hoffman  when 
I  came  to  the  House.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  was  26  years  old.  But  I  found  I  was  no 
match  for  his  years,  either  in  energy  or 
in  wit  or  in  knowledge. 

I  am  happy  indeed  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
man  who  made  a  magnificent  contribu- 
tion to  this  body. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  should  like  to  join  in  paying  tribute 
to  our  late  colleague,  Clare  Hoffman. 

I  never  knew  a  more  effective  debater 
than  Clare  Hoffman.  Certainly  it  re- 
quired a  good  deal  of  temerity  and  self- 
confidence  to  challenge  Clare  Hoffman 
to  a  battle  of  wits  in  this  Chamber.  Al- 
most invariably  it  was  a  losing  battle  for 
the  challenger. 

I  believe  that  Clare  Hoffman,  with 
whom  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  in 
the  Committee  of  Education  and  Labor, 
taught  me  more  than  any  other  Member 
of  the  House  about  the  respect  that  a 
new  Member  of  Congress  ought  to  have, 
in  all  wisdom,  for  those  who  have  been 
around  a  while  and  who  knew  more  than 
he  about  the  subjects  under  discussion. 

I  have  missed  Clare  Hoffman.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  debates  in  this  House 
will  ever  again  sparkle  as  they  did  when 
he  participated. 

I  join  in  extending  my  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  his  family. 
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Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 

'^r.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michis-an   [Mr.  Harvey]. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Sneaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  Vi  :,i:lf.:i].3. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  in  Michigan  have 
fond  memones  of  our  departed  colleague, 
Clare  Hoffman. 

When  I  first  came  here  in  1961  as  a 
fresninan.  Clare  Hoffman  had  been  here 
many  years.  His  name  was  already  a  leg- 
end" We  tend  to  forget,  however,  that 
before  coming  to  Congress,  he  had  gained 
fame  as  a  lawyer  in  Michigan.  Clare  was 
^ao^'-n  across  the  State  as  a  brilliant 
trial  attorney,  probably  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  the  State  of  Michigan  has  pro- 
duced. , 

Here  in  the  House  all  of  us,  as  my  col- 
league [Mr.  CEDERBERG]  has  said,  have 
wonderful  memories  of  attending  the 
Tuesday  morning  breakfasts  with  Clare, 
because  just  being  with  him  was  an  ex- 
pe'ience.  He  was  a  real  friend.  He  dem- 
onstrated his  ability  and  parliamentary 
skill  as  he  distinguished  himself  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  As  my  colleagues  have 
said,  he  was  a  courageous  legislator  who 
fought  for  the  principles  that  he  believed 
in.  Those  of  us  who  knew  Clare  would 
agree  he  was  totally  honest.  No  one 
would  suggest  anything  otherwise.  He 
was  absolutely  fearless.  Those  two  quaU- 
ties  made  him,  in  my  mind,  a  dedicated 
American,  the  kind  of  which  we  need  a 
lot  more  in  this  day  in  which  we  live. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
wife  and  family. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  experiences 
I  can  recall,  since  having  the  high  privi- 
lege of  being  a  Member  of  this  House  of 
Representatives,  was  an  intimate  associ- 
ation with  the  late  Clare  Hoffman.  He 
was,  as  his  friends  are  saying  today,  a 
feariess  legislator,  a  deUghtful  indi- 
vidual, an  honest  representative  of  the 
people,  and  one  of  the  few  men  I  have 
ever  known  who  had  absolutely  no 
political  fear. 

I  was  assigned  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  soon  after  I  came 
to  the  83d  Congress,  and  it  was  there  I 
became  acquainted  with  him  and  with 
his  great  skills  as  a  legislator. 

I  join  all  of  his  friends  In  expressing 
to  the  family  a  genuine  sympathy  in  his 
passing  and  a  high  regard  for  the  life 
which  he  lived. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Chamberlain]. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I,  too.  want  to  be  associ- 
ated with  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
today  as  they  pay  their  respects  to  the 
late  Clare  Hoffman. 

I  had  heard  of  him  for  years  before 
I  came  to  the  Congress.  He  was  a  legend 
then.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  experi- 
ences of  my  lifetime  to  attend  a  weekly 
breakfast  meeting  with  this  dean  of  our 
delegation  for  many  years.  He  was  tough, 
but  he  was  warm  and  kind,  too. 

There  was  one  faculty  that  he  had 
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that  we  miiS  in  the  House  today.  During 
a  heated  debate  he  could  make  a  very 
tellin ;  point  and  do  it  with  such  wit  and 
humor  that  we  left  the  Housa  here  in 
stitches,  laughing  over  his  remarks,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  had  made  a  sober 
contribution  to  the  debate  and  his  posi- 
tion on  the  legislation  very,  very  clear. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Clare  Hoffman  was  a 
tower  cf  strength,  a  man  respected  as  a 
statesman  from  the  old  school.  He  served 
his  country  well  and  his  memory  will 
alwavs  live  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
were  privileged  to  know  him  and  work 
with  him  in  tills  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  join  in  extending  my  condolences 
to  Mrs.  Hoffman  and  the  members  of  his 
family. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
[Mr.b'HARA]. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
mine  is  the  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
friend.  I  do  not  know  that  Clare  Hoffman 
and  I  ever  agreed  on  any  subject,  but 
he  was  my  friend.  We  were  of  different 
political  parties,  our  philosophical  ap- 
proaches were  over  paths  that  never  met. 
But  he  was  my  friend,  and  I  was  his 
friend,  and  It  was  a  friendship  that  gave 
enrichment  to  the  years  we  served  to- 
gether in  this  historic  Chamber,  he  who 
represented  in  the  Congress  the  district 
in  Micliigan  where  I  was  born  and  I  who 
was  not  of  his  party  and  did  not  embrace 
his  political  philosophy.  When  I  was  a 
bov  growing  up  in  Berrien  County  in 
Miciiiean,  La  Rue  Hamilton  was  the 
Member  of  Congress  from  that  district. 
He  ser\ed  for  many  years.  I  think  his 
term  of  service  was  about  the  same  in 
duration  as  that  of  Clare  Hoffman. 

Both  were  respectfully  and  affectlon- 
atelv  esteemed  in  their  respective  gener- 
ations, and  both  served  their  constitu- 
ents in  the  spirit  of  humility,  or  ex- 
pressed by  Clare  Hoffman  so  often  when 
he  said  to  his  electorate,  "I  am  your 
hired  man." 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  one  occasion  I  was  in 
the  well  trying  to  get  signatures  on  his 
discharge  petitions  for  a  matter  benefit- 
ing the  postal  workers.  The  deadline 
almost  had  been  reached  and  I  was  hav- 
ing a  bit  of  difficulty.  Clare  Hoffman,  my 
friend,  even  though  he  was  on  the  other 
side,  two  times  raised  the  question  of 
quorum  in  order  to  get  me  more  time 
to  canvass  for  signatures.  If  I  had 
reached  dead  end  needing  but  one  sig- 
nature. I  knew  I  could  depend  on  my 
friend  rushing  forward  dramatically,  and 
In  the  nick  of  time,  to  affix  his  name  on 
that  discharge  petition. 

Yes,  some  people  even  among  his 
colleagues  did  not  know  Clare  Hoffman. 
He  was  a  great  debater  and  a  champion 
of  what  he  thought  was  right.  He  was 
relentless  In  his  parliamentary  strategy, 
rough  and  unyielding  in  debate.  But 
there  was  In  Clare  Hoffman  a  heart  as 
tender  as  velvet  and  there  was  In  Clare 
Hoffman  a  moral  vision  that  encom- 
passed all  this  world  of  ours.  I  would  feel 
amiss  to  the  sentiment  of  a  sweet  friend- 
ship if  on  this  occasion  I  did  not  voice 
these  words,  coming  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart.  I  wish  to  say  that  when  I 
heard  that  Clare  Hoffman  had  passed 
on  my  spirit  was  very  low  as  It  had  been 


low  every  time  I  would  get  word  from  my 
good  friend  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ht:T- 
chinson]  that  Clare  was  a  little  bit  worse 
and  as  my  spirits  would  go  up  every  time 
the  pent^eman  f'om  Michigan  [Mr. 
HuicHiNEONl  would  bring  me  word  that 
Clare  was  a  little  bit  better. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  country  has  lost  a 
great  mind  and  a  great  American  and. 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  statesman  with  a  heart 
01  gold.  To  Mrs.  Hoffman  and  hi.?  son 
go  mv  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.   HUTCHINSON.   Mr.   Speaker.   I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  those  remarks. 
Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  >ield? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  each 
of  us  turn  the  pages  in  life's  book,  cer- 
tain chapters  and  certain  characters 
stand  firmly  fixed  in  our  memories.  The 
Honorable  Clare  Hoffman  stands  out 
with  all  of  us  as  a  lovable  and  unfor- 
gettable character. 

Clare  Hoffman  was  one  of  the  greatest 
parliamentarians  this  House  has  ever 
known;  he  was  certainly  one  of  its  finest 
legislators,  one  of  us  greatest  personali- 
ties and  one  of  its  finest  Americans. 

His  rough  and  tumble  tactics  acted 
almost  as  a  scouring  pad  upon  the 
body  politic.  Because  of  his  influence 
it  emerged  clearer,  more  brilliant,  and 
cleaner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  probably  one  of  the  great- 
est tributes  to  the  late  Clare  Hoffman 
is  the  fact  that  as  we  eulogize  him  here 
today,  we  vi\idly  recall  his  good  hiunor. 
his  wit.  and  the  pleasure  that  he  gave  to 
each  of  us.  Even  in  this  somber  moment 
we  can  remember  and  smile. 

At  this  moment  I  can  see  Clare  Hoff- 
man walking  up  this  aisle  after  ad- 
dressing the  House,  making  additional 
comments  regarding  the  speech  he  had 
just  finished.  I  almost  expect  him  mo- 
mentarily to  rise  and  pull  that  prefer- 
ential motion  out  of  the  inside  coat 
pocket  to  speak  for  another  5  minutes. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Clare  Hoffman  will  always 
live  in  this  House,  and  he  Uves  now. 

Though  we  are  supposedly  speaking, 
last  words  of  tribute  to  him.  Clare  Hoff- 
man will  probably  come  up  with  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  served  with  Clare  Hoffman  remem- 
ber him  as  an  outstanding  Member  of 
this  great  body.  His  sharp  wit  and  com- 
prehension of  pending  legislation  were 
notable.  How  often  have  we  seen  him 
deflate  an  overextended  ego  by  a  few 
quiet  words  or  a  pointed  question. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  he  Is  re- 
membered for  his  regular  attendance. 
When  an  Important  bill  was  on  the  floor, 
he  was  rarely  absent. 

He  made  a  great  impact  on  the  House 
during  his  tenure  here  and  we  who 
served  with  him  will  not  soon  forget. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  sad- 
dened to  hear  of  Clare  Hoffman's  death, 
because  it  means  that  one  of  America's 
most  stalwart  sons  Is  gone.  Those  of  us 
who  were  privileged  to  serve  with  him  In 
the  Congress  have  long  remembered,  and 
will  never  forget,  this  rugged  man  among 
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men,  this  outstanding  patriot,  this  truly 
great  American. 

Personal  integrity  and  love  of  country 
were  Clare  Hoffman's  watchwords,  and 
he  needed  no  others.  He  would  take  his 
stand  and  defend  it  with  all  his  strength, 
and  Clare  Hoffman  never  feared  to  stand 
alone  if  need  be. 

We  are  grateful  for  a  country  that 
can  produce  men  with  the  strength, 
character,  and  integrity  of  Clare  Hoff- 
man, and  his  district,  his  State  and  his 
country  were  served  well  by  his  time  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  has 
left  an  enduring  legacy  and  his  monu- 
ment will  be  that  he  will  be  remembered 
in  the  minds  of  his  fellow  Americans  as 
long  as  our  Republic  survives.  He  helped 
make  it  what  it  is,  and  it  will  forever  be 
greater  because  of  what  he  gave. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  memory  of  our 
late  colleague,  Clare  Hoffman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMARKS  MADE  YESTERDAY  AT 
WILLIAMSBURG  IN  DEROGATION 
OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  was  surprised  as  I 
am  sure  all  Members  were,  to  read  the 
lengthy  press  reports  this  morning  about 
remarks  made  by  a  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel at  a  church  in  Williamsburg,  Va.,  at 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
attended  services  on  yesterday. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  bow  to  no  man 
in  my  respect  for  the  clergy  of  all  faiths. 
And  I  bow  to  no  man  in  my  devotion  to 
the  fundamental  American  right,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  to  disagree 
and  to  dissent. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say  that  there 
were  remarks  made  on  yesterday  that, 
to  say  the  least,  puzzled  me  a  great  deal. 

To  begin  with,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  just  completed  a  jour- 
ney which  took  him  the  length  and 
breadth  of  America,  5,000  or  6,000  miles, 
to  alrbases,  to  military  installations,  to 
the  carrier  Enterprise,  and  elsewhere  in 
our  country. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  address  that  the 
Pi-esldent  of  the  United  States  delivered 
on  the  carrier  Enterprise  in  my  judgment 
Is  a  classic  in  expressing  the  universal 
desire  of  all  of  our  people  for  peace  with 
honor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
included  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  in 
tlie  Record. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  speech  referred  to  follows : 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  12,  1967] 
Text  of  L.  B.  J.  Speech  Aboabd  the  "Enteb- 

prise":   "Meeting  Ground  .  .  .  the  Sea" 

Aboard  U.S.S.  "Enterprise,"  November 
11. — The  text  of  President  Johnson's  speech 
today   aboard  the  U.S.S.  Enterprise: 

"This  has  been  a  busy  and  happy  Veterans 
Day  weekend  for  me. 

"I  began  It  yesterday  morning  at  Fort  Ban- 
ning, with  a  tribute  to  the  Army.  Prom  there 
I  went  to  El  Toro  and  Pendleton  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  Marines. 

"But  last  night  I  came  home  to  my  own 
service  branch.  It  Is  good  to  be  back  in  the 
Navy.  My  sea  legs  seem  fine.  But  then,  I  get 
lots  of  practice  doing  balancing  acts  on  land. 

"If  I  am  in  good  cheer  this  morning,  It  is 
because  your  spirit  refreshes  mine. 

"In  return,  I  bring  you  a  tribute  from  our 
grateful  people — and  it  also  concerns  a 
dream. 

"It  Is  one  that  has  kept  me  awake  on  many 
other  nights,  when  I  stand  the  long  watch 
of  duty  with  you. 

"It  is  one  that  haimts  the  lonely  night 
for  millions  of  military  families — wives  and 
mothers,  fathers  and  brothers,  sisters  and 
kin — all  who  miss  or  mourn  a  loved  one  like 
you. 

"The  dream  we  share,  of  course,  is  peace. 

"How  long,  we  ask,  can  it  escape  us?  How 
many  nights  must  we  suffer  the  nightmare 
of  war? 

"Here  on  this  proud  and  mighty  ship,  a 
man  hears  the  answers  ringing  from  the  steel 
and  shouting  from  the  faces. 

"Not  long. 

"Not  many  more  nights. 

"Not  while  we  stand  as  one  family,  one 
nation,  united  in  one  purpose. 

"That  is  not  a  dream. 

"That  Is  courage  and  conviction  talking. 
That  Is  the  United  States  Navy  speaking. 

"It  is  a  hail  across  the  seas  to  Hanoi. 

"Now  hear  this:  You  force  us  to  fight,  but 
you  have  only  to  say  the  word  for  our  quarrel 
to  be  burled  beneath  the  waves. 

"That  Is  the  true  voice  of  'the  Big  E."  She 
rides  the  waves  as  the  world's  largest  and 
most  versatile  ship  of  war.  But  from  her 
launching  to  her  last,  she  will  always  be  a 
ship  of  peace.  And  you  all  can  be  proudest  of 
that. 

"Your  weapons  and  wings  are  the  swords 
and  shields  of  freedom.  The  uames  of  your 
planes — Phantom.  Intruder.  Hawkeye,  Vigi- 
lante. Skyhawk — they  are  the  watchwords  of 
liberty.  They  warn  that  brave  men  guard  the 
gates  against  aggression. 

"And  the  name  of  your  ship  captured  all 
of  your  purpose.  You  are  pledged  to  a  splen- 
did and  urgent  enterprise — cleansing  the 
skies  of  fear  so  that  men  may  reach  upward, 
safely  and  surely  to  grasp  their  destiny. 

"The  tortured  people  of  South  Vietnam 
reach  higher  now  because  of  your  enter- 
prise— 14  months  of  combat  duty  on  the 
Yankee  station — and  strengthening  your- 
selves now  to  go  back  in  again. 

"You  will  go  with  America's  gratitude  and 
blessings.  And  you  will  carry  my  own  and 
your  Government's  pledge. 

"The  peacemakers  in  Washington  will 
match  each  enterprise  of  the  guardians  of 
Yankee  station. 

"Our  statesmen  will  press  the  search  for 
peace  to  the  corners  of  our  earth. 

"That  meeting  ground  could  even  be  the 
sea.  Standing  here,  specks  between  the  vast- 
ness  of  ocean  and  heaven,  men  might  real- 
ize the  ultimate  smallness  of  their  quarrels. 
They  Just  might  come  to  see  the  waste  of 
war  amidst  this  wealth  of  God  and  nature. 


Somehow  they  might  realize  the  Infinity  o! 
promise  that  stretches  outward  like  the  sea 
could  men  only  settle  their  differences  and 
be  free  to  explore  it  together. 

"It  may  only  be  a  dream.  But  it  could  so 
easily  be  salvation.  The  United  States  foi- 
lows  the  dream  of  peace,  so  we  Include  even 
the  seas  in  our  search.  For  us,  the  ward- 
room could  readily  be  a  conference  room,  a 
neutral  ship,  on  a  neutral  sea  would  be  u 
good  a  meeting  place  as  any. 

"So  long  as  two  came  to  the  meeting. 
So  long  as  both  met  halfway.  So  long  as 
one  did  not  insist  that  the  other  walk  on 
water  and  work  a  miracle  alone. 

"I  think  of  these  things  here  because 
your  ship  reminds  me  of  another.  Her  name 
was  the  Augusta,  an  American  cruiser  that 
anchored  off  Newfoundland  In  August,  1941, 
That  too  was  a  time  dark  with  war.  Still  two 
nations  met  in  the  Augusta  wardroom  to 
light  a  flame  of  hope.  Two  farslghted  lead- 
ers— President  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Prime 
Minister  Winston  Churchill — declared  a  char- 
ter that  said: 

"First,  there  shall  be  no  territorial  changes 
that  do  not  accord  with  the  freely  expressed 
wills  of  the  people  concerned. 

"Second,  all  nations  must  have  the  right 
to  dwell  in  safety  within  their  own  bounda- 
ries, living  their  lives  in  freedom  from  fear 
and  want. 

"Nations  can  meet  on  the  seas  to  repeat 
that  miracle  now.  But  if  they  meet.  It  must 
to  build  on  the  two  central  and  timeless 
principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

"As  Americans  we  believe  these  principles 
are  still  valid  and  vital.  I  can  leave  you  with 
no  stronger  conviction.  I  can  offer  you  no 
brighter  hope. 

"I  cannot  thank  you  enough  for  all  yo'j 
leave  me  In  the  memories  of  this  brief  voy- 
age. I  wish  you  good  luck,  God's  blessing, 
fair  winds  and  following  seas." 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ministe- 
referred  to  West  Berlin  and  Helsinki  as 
being  less  concerned  about  the  Commu- 
nist than  people  living  in  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
or  Dallas,  Tex. 

When  I  read  this  my  mind  went  back 
to  these  early  days.  I  remember  that  I 
flew  to  West  Berlin  on  the  airlift,  on  a 
plane  piloted  by  members  of  our  Air 
Force  loaded  with  coal  for  the  people  of 
West  Berlin.  We  landed  on  a  very  foggy 
day.  It  was  a  dangerous  landing. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  Berlin  airlift,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
action  taken  by  President  Truman,  and 
later  by  President  Eisenhower,  and  Presi- 
dent Kermedy,  and  President  Johnson, 
the  idea  that  the  people  of  West  Berlin 
would  be  free  today  is  one  that  every 
knowledgeable  American  rejects  offhand. 

I  suggest,  too,  that  all  one  has  to  do  is 
take  a  look  at  the  Berlin  wall  to  under- 
stand the  difference  between  an  open 
and  a  closed  society. 

Then  the  minister  used  the  expression 
"neocolonialism,"  in  referring  to  what 
we  are  doing  in  South  Vietnam.  I  would 
invite  him  to  go  to  South  Vietnam  and 
to  take  a  look  at  the  hamlets  and  the 
nllages  and  see  the  men  and  women 
working  there — the  doctors,  the  young 
people,  the  dedicated  people,  working  in 
education,  in  medicine,  in  transportation, 
in  housing,  in  teaching  the  young,  and  in 
building  a  feeling  of  nationhood.  Can  this 
be  neocolonialism? 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  this: 
Can  anyone  Imagine  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  of  any  faith  making  a  similar  as- 
sertion to  the  three  men  who  rule  the 
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Kremlin  today,  in  a  church  in  Moscow? 
Or  could  anyone  imagine  such  an  asser- 
tion taking  place  in  a  church  in  Peking 
today  by  a  minister  of  the  Gospel?  Of 
course  one  cannot  imagine  such  an 
occurrence.  . 

What  a  difference  between  our  society 
and  the  Communist  one. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ,,      ^, 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  associate  myself  with  the  veiT  fine 
statement  the  gentleman  is  making.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  all  my  recollection 
of  the  events  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try this  is  the  first  time  that  anybody 
has  ever  tried  to  make  a  captive  audience 
out  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  indeed  ver>-  strange  that  this 
should  come  at  a  time  when  the  Presi- 
dent had  gone  to  a  church  to  worship 
with  his  family,  and  after  the  President 
had  journeyed  across  this  Nation  to  ex- 
plain why  we  are  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


(Roll  No.  381] 

Fulton,  Tenn. 
Hall 
Hanna 
Hebert 
Heckler, 
Mass. 
Herlong 
HoUfleld 
Hosmer 
Kastenmeler 
Kiuc^ynski 
Kornegay 
Kyi 
Laird 
Long,  La. 
Lukens 
McClory 
McEwen 
McFall 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Morgan 
Multer 
O'Konskl 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
Pool 
Purcell 


Abernethy 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Annunzlo 
Ashbrook 
.\shley 
Aspiaaii 
Baring 
Bell 

Blanion 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  C.iUf. 
CeUer 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Colmer 
Conte 
Curtis 
Dorn 

Edmondsor. 
Everett 
Flood 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Preilr.ghuysen 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  355 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

Bv  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

MARION    LADY   CHESHAM    OF 
TANZANIA 


Quillen 

Reinecke 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rostenkowjki 

St.  Onge 

Schweiker 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Skubitz 

Steed 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefield 

Taft 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tunney 

Ullman 

Utt 

Waldle 

Williams,  Miss. 

W'illis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wyman 


Lady  Chesham  has  appeared  before 
the  subcommittee  on  past  occasions  and 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  find  her  an 
inspiring  and  knowledgeable  person  con- 
cerning the  affairs  of  not  only  her  own 
country  but  of  all  Africa. 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  ^ 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  (S.  780  >  to  amend 
the  Clean  Air  Act  to  authorize  planning 
grants  to  air  pollution  control  agencies, 
expand  research  provisions  relating  to 
fuels  and  vel-iicles,  provide  for  interstate 
air  pollution  control  agencies  or  com- 
missions, authorize  the  establishment  of 
air  quality  standards,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  an  amendment  of  the  House 
thereto,  insist  on  the  amendment,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  requested  by  the 

The  SPE.'^KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Staggers,  Jarman,  Rogers  of  Florida, 
Springer,  and  Nelsen. 


MINISTERS    CRITICISM    OF   PRESI- 
DENT UNWARRANTED 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  m^• 

remarks.  ,..    ^-       * 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  just  a  little  different  tack  in 
commenting  upon  the  "sermon"  yester- 
day at  Williamsburg.  I  believe  it  is  fair 
to  state,  as  I  have  about  some  Members 
of  the  other  body,  that  the  best  way  for 
an  obscure  Senator  or  Congressman  of 
the  President's  own  party  to  get  his 
name  in  the  headlines  is  to  attack  the 
President,  that  this  possibly  holds  true 
in  this  instance,  but  I  believe  it  is  only 
fair  to  point  out  that  nobody  ever  heard 
of  this  preacher  before  yesterday,  and 
they  probably  will  never  hear  of  him 
again,  and  if  that  Is  the  case  it  will  be 
no  great  loss. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
Insist  upon  his  point  of  order  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  still  going 
through  the  1 -minute  procedure? 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
sist upon  my  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  group  of  424 
composing  the  gentlemen  of  the  House 
I  am  proud  of  the  11  articulate,  able  and 
charming  members  in  the  group  com- 
posing the  gentlewomen  of  the  House.  I 
am  happv  to  claim  for  my  own  State  of 
Illinois  one  of  the  11,  the  gracious 
Charlotte  Reid,  and  I  am  blessed  that 
on  the  committee  of  my  assignment  are 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
Kelly]  and  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[Mrs.  Bolton],  who  is  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

This  week  we  are  honored  by  a  •visit 
from  another  renowned  woman  legisla- 
tor, Marion  Lady  Chesham  of  Tan- 
zania. Lady  Chesham  is  an  old  and  be- 
loved friend  of  many  of  us. 

Tomorrow  at  10:30  in  the  morning  in 
room  2177,  Rayburn  Building,  the  Afri- 
can Subcommittee  is  honoring  Lady 
Chesham  with  a  coffee  reception,  and  it 
is  mv  hope  that  all  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  may  escape  from  the  demands 
of  dutv  besetting  them  long  enough  to 
drop  in  at  2177  Rayburn  Building  to  wel- 
come this  charming  visitor  from  Africa. 
Ladv  Chesham,  the  former  Marion 
Donoghue,  of  Philadelphia,  went  to  Tan- 
ganvika  in  1938  as  the  wife  of  a  British 
baron  She  was  a  member  of  the  colonial 
legislature  in  1958  when  Tanganyika  was 
still  a  British  colony,  was  reelected  in 
1960,  the  year  before  independence,  and 
in  the  1965  elections  she  returned  to  the 
assembly  as  one  of  the  10  representatives 
at  large  nominated  by  President  Nyerere. 


HOUSE   LEADERSHIP    STRONG   AND 

FIRM   UNDER  SPEAKER  JOHN   W. 

McCORMACK 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  this  morning 
the  syndicated  columnists.  Evans  and 
Novak,  indicated  that  House  Democrats 
were  somehow  in  trouble,  and  that  the 
cause  of  this  condition  lay  with  the 
House  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  afraid  that  Mr. 
Evans  and  Mr.  Novak  lack  the  elemen- 
tarv  ability  to  count.  In  the  1966  elections 
the'  American  people  decided,  unwisely 
I  thought,  that  they  would  change  a 
number  of  their  Representatives.  Since 
then,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  a  little 
more  difficulty  in  the  House  than  we  had 
in  the  89  th  Congress.  But  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  these  columnists,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  mistaken,  and  I  wish  to 
state  my  emphatic  disagreement  with 
their  conclusions. 

I  know  from  my  own  experience  in  this 
session  that  the  Speaker,  the  majority 
leader,  and  the  majority  whip  have 
worked  hard  and  effectively  for  the 
Democratic  program  under  very  difficult 
circumstances.  Not  only  do  I  understand 
this,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  al- 
most every  Member  on  the  Democratic 
side  understands  this  as  well  as  I  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  at  this  time, 
to  repeat  the  conclusion  of  a  statement 
I  made  on  January  18  of  this  year  in  this 
House.  I  said: 

Our  leadership  remains  strong  and  firm 
tinder  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack.  I  for 
one  look  forward  to  working  with  the  Speaker 
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and  his  very  able  leadership  partners.  Major- 
ity Leader  Cari.  Albert  and  Majority  Whip 
Hale  Bocos,  In  stipport  of  programs  to  con- 
tinue the  progress  which  we  have  made  In  the 
last  5  years  under  this  effective  team. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  change  I  would 
make  today  in  that  statement  is,  instead 
of  5  years,  I  would  now  say  6  years. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman,  the  ma- 
jority leader  [Mr.  Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  kind  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  who  is  a  very- 
able  Member  of  the  House. 

I  particularly  appreciate  his  remarks 
with  reference  to  our  great  and  beloved 
Speaker.  Because  of  the  magnificent  lead- 
ership which  John  McCormack  has  given 
this  House,  he  will  rank  in  histoiT  as  one 
of  the  great  Speakers  of  all  time.  He  is  a 
man  of  great  energy  and  ability,  fore- 
sight, and  judgment — one  of  the  noblest 
characters  I  have  ever  knowTi. 

I  am  happy  to  say  in  retrospect  that 
John  McCormack  was  my  candidate  for 
Speaker  of  the  House  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress and  in  each  succeeding  Congress.  I 
am  happy  and  proud  also  to  say  that 
JoHX  McCormack  will  be  Carl  Albert's 
candidate  for  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  91st  Congress — 
and  I  will  add  for  the  benefit  of  my  Re- 
publican friends — he  is  going  to  win. 


THE  APPROPRIATION  BUSINESS 
FOR   FISCAL   YEAR    1968 

Mr.  MAHON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  t  he  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foreign 
assistance  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
1968  is  scheduled  for  House  floor  con- 
sideration later  this  week.  As  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
it  is  $1,043,000,000  below  the  budget  re- 
quests for  appropriations. 

If  the  House  sustains  the  committee 
amounts,  the  House,  in  the  14  appropria- 
tion bills  it  has  considered  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  1968,  will  have  cut  the 
President's  requests  for  appropriations 
by  $5,654,000,000.  And  one  more  appro- 
priation bill  remains  to  be  reported: 
namely,  the  final  supplemental  dealing 
principally  with  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram. If  the  appropriation  for  that  pro- 
gram is  held  to  not  more  than  last  year's 
$1.6  billion  level,  as  I  think  may  be  the 
case,  then  it  is  clear  that  House  reduc- 
tions in  fiscal  1968  appropriation  re- 
quests will  exceed  the  significant  sum  of 
36,000,000,000, 

We  are  getting  ready  for  hearings  on 
the  final  supplemental  bill,  and  hope  to 


be  in  position  to  proceed  when  the  pend- 
ing antipoverty  authorization  bill  is  dis- 
posed of. 

The  other  body  is  scheduled  to  take 
up  today  the  mihtary  construction  ap- 
propriation bill  which,  as  it  is  now  writ- 
ten, is  even  below  the  House  amount. 
That  is  the  only  appropriation  bill  pend- 
ing  in  the  other  body.  If  approximately 
$800  million  is  cut  from  the  appropria- 
tion requests  in  that  bill,  as  now  seems 
certain;  if  Congress  cuts  approximately 
$1  billion  from  the  appropriation  requests 
in  the  foreign  assistance  bill,  as  may 
well  happen;  and  If  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram  is  held  to  not  more  than  last  year's 
appropriation  level,  it  now  seems  quite 
likely  that  Congress  will  cut  the  fiscal 
1968  budget  requests  for  appropriations 
by  the  significant  sum  of  approximately 
$6  bilHon.  This  would  be  a  savings  of  $6 
billion;  much  would  be  saved  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  the  remainder  would  be 
saved  in  subsequent  years. 

What  I  am  saying,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
we  are  fast  approaching  a  wrap-up  of 
the  appropriations  business  of  the  ses- 
sion. The  results  are  significant — a  S6 
billion  cut  is  certainly  significant.  And  it 
is  of  some  significance  that  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  1968  at  this  session  may, 
in  total,  be  within  the  total  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  1967  that  closed  on 
June  30. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  append  supporting  tab- 
ulations that  may  be  of  interest: 


COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY  OF  APPROPRIATION  BILL  TOTALS,  90TH  CONGRESS,  1ST  SESSION,  AS  OF  NOV.  13,  1%7 

'Ooes  not  include  any  "back-door"  type  appropriations,  or  permanent  appropriations '  under  previous  legislation.  Does  Include  indefinite  appropriations  carried  in  annual  appropriation  bills.  All  figures 

are  rounded  amaunts,| 

Bills  for  fiscal  1967  Bills  for  fiscal  1968  Bills  for  the  session 


A.  House  actions: 

1.  Budset  requests  (or  appropriations  considered $14,411,000,000  23  $127, 101,000,  000 

2.  Amounts  in  15  bills  passed  by  House.. 14.238,000.000  "122,490,000.000 

3.  Change  from  corresponding  budget  requests -173,000,000  -4,611,000,000 

4.  Foreign  assistance  (Committee  bill) -1,043,000,000 

Total  reduction -173,000.000  -5,654,000.000 

B.  Senate  actions: 

1.  Budget  requests  for  appropriations  considered 14, 533, 000, 000  « »  124.  397,  000.  000 

2.  Amounts  in  14  bills  passed  by  Senate 14,457,000,000  "123,525,000,000 

3       Change  from  corresponding  budget  requests -76,  000,  000  -872,  000,  000 

4.  Compared  with  House  amounts  in  these  14  bills -f219,000,000  -3,177,000.000 

C.  Final  actions'  „    „„ 

1    Budget  requests  for  appropriations  considered 14,533,000.000  >  124.397.000,000 

2.  Amounts  approved  in  14  bills  enacted 14.394,000,000  >  120,665,000,000 

3.  Comparison  with  corresponding  budget  requests -139,000,000  -3,732,000,000 


$141,512,000,000 
136,  728, 000. 000 

-4,784,000,000 


-5,827,000,000 


138,930,000,000 
137.982,000,000 

-948. 000, 000 
+3, 396, 000, 000 


138,930.000,000 
135, 059,  OOO,  000 

-3.871.000,000 


>  Permanent  appropriations  were  tentatively  estimated  in  January  budget  at  about  $15,212,- 

066.000  for  tiKal  year  1968. 

:  Includes  advance  funding  for  fiscal  1969  for  urban  renewal  and  mass  transit  grants  (budget, 
$980  000  000-  House  bill  $925,000,000;  Senate  bill,  $955,000,000;  enacted,  $925,0(50.000)  and  for 
grants-in-aid  (or  airports  (budget.  $75,000,000;  House  bill,  $65,000,000;  Senate  bill.  $75,000,000; 
enacted,  $70,000,000), 


'And  participation  sales  authorizations  as  follows;  Total  authorizations  requested  in  budget, 
$4,300,000,000;  total  in  House  bills,  $1,946,000,000;  total  in  Senate  bills,  $4,085,000,000;  total 
enacted,  $4,250,000,000. 

Prepared  Nov,  13, 1967,  in  the  House  CommittM  on  Appropriations. 


HON.  JOHN  W.  MCCORMACK 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  pay  my  public  testimony  of  tribute  to 
that  great  and  good  man  who  honors 
this  House  of  Representatives  by  being 
Its  Speaker. 

About  31  years  ago  I  came  to  the  Con- 


gress, in  the  other  branch,  and  I  came 
then  to  know  the  sterling  qualities  of 
mind  and  spirit  that  are  a  part  of  this 
great  man. 

Few  men  have  left  a  more  indelible 
and  nobler  imprint  upon  the  public  life 
of  this  country  than  has  our  Speaker. 
Few  men  have  ever  been  identified  with 
greater  and  more  meaningful  programs 
for  the  progress,  the  health  and  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  our  people  than 
has  he. 

The  years  have  only  added  to  his  wis- 
dom.   They    have    not    Impaired    the 


dynamism  of  his  spirit  and  the  sterling 
qualities  of  his  mind,  or  his  extraor- 
dinary activity  as  an  individual. 

I  hope  I  shall  have  the  opportunity  to 
be  a  Member  of  this  House  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  91st  Congress.  If  I  do.  I  shall 
proudly  cast  my  vote  to  continue  the 
great  leadership  of  our  Speaker,  one  of 
the  noblest  of  all  Americans  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  land,  the  Honorable  John  Vi. 
McCormack.  And  when  his  columnist 
traducers  shall  have  been  forgotten,  the 
name  of  John  W.  McCormack  shall  loom 
large  and  lustrous  in  the  annals  of 
American  political  leadership. 


}^ovemher  13,  1967 

HON.  JOHN  W.  MCCORMACK 
Mr  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute,  ^.    ..       ^ 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  want 
to  take  this  opportunity,  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  the  remarks  they  have  made, 
to  say  that  I  agree  with  them.  However, 
I  would  say  to  those  who  have  had  a  lit- 
tle bit  of  fun  in  the  last  couple  of  weeks 
by  blaming  all  the  things  that  are  bad 
upon  the  leadership  in  this  House  and 
claiming  for  themselves  the  credit  for  all 
that  is  good,  I  would  say  that  in  my 
opinion,  as  an  observer  here  with  a  few- 
years  of  experience,  that  we  do  not  lack 
leadership  as  much  as  we  lack  "foUow- 
ship."  __^^^^^_^_ 

CHIEF    HOSPITAL    CORPSMAN    JOE 
GURULE 
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Mr,  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
marks  the  retirement  of  a  good  friend 
of  every  Member  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, Chief  Hospital  Corpsman  Joe  Gu- 
rule  will  retire  from  the  U.S.  Navy  after 
more  than  24  years'  active  service. 

As  the  physiotherapist  technician  as- 
signed to  the  office  of  the  Attending 
Physician  of  the  U.S.  Capitol.  Joe  has 
rendered  expert  sen'ice  to  hundreds  of 
Senators  and  Representatives.  During 
that  time,  however  he  has  done  more 
than  simply  administer  to  our  aches  and 
pains.  He  has  worked  his  way  into  our 
hearts  and  claims  the  status  of  friend 
with  every  one  of  us.  Joe  has  never 
showed  reluctance  to  give  that  extra  lit- 
tle bit  of  service  or  that  extra  bit  of 
friendship,  regardless  of  personal  incon- 
venience. At  any  time  of  day  Joe  could 
be  depended  upon  to  do  what  the  situ- 
ation required. 

This  was  the  attitude  which  marked 
Joe  Gurule's  entire  career  in  the  U.S. 
Navy,  In  addition  to  his  work  in  physio- 
therapy, he  saw  extensive  service  as  a 
combat  Marine.  Ao  a  hospital  corpsman 
he  was  superb,  but  he  also  knew  the  bat- 
tlefield. Here,  as  in  his  work  in  physio- 
therapy, he  distinguished  himself. 

The  official  records  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
show  that  Joe  Henry  Gurule  was  born 
February  8,  1925,  in  Flagstaff.  Ariz.  He 
attended  public  schools  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  Joe  enlisted  in  the  Navy  in  Feb- 
ruary 1942.  and  attended  bootcamp  and 
Hospital  Corps  School  at  San  Diego, 
Calif.  Upon  completion  of  hospital  corps 
school  training,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
2d  Marine  Division  in  the  South  Pacific. 
For  the  next  3  years,  the  duration  of 
World  'War  n,  he  saw  action  with  the 

1st  and  2d  Marine  Divisions  in  the  South 
Pacific.  During  the  invasion  of  Peleliu, 

he  received  multiple  shrapnel  wounds 

which  resulted  In  his  hospitalization  for 


approximately  2  months.  He  was 
awarded  the  Puiple  Heart  and  a  Presi- 
dential Unit  Citation, 

After   "World   "War    II.    Joe    attended 
physiotherapy  school   at  Walter  Reed, 
conducted  by  civilian  instructors  from 
the  Mayo  Chnic.  Joe  considers  this  one 
of  the  highlights  of  his  naval  career- 
training  under  such  comiJetent  teachers. 
Following  completion  of  his  training  in 
phvsiotherapy,  Joe  spent  1  year  at  the 
naval  hospital.  Oak  Knoll,  Calif,,  and 
was  subsequently  transferred  to  Cavite 
in  the  Philippines,  In  1950,  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Korean  war,  he  reported  to 
the  1st  Marine  Division  and  participated 
in  the  Inchon  invasion  and  the  Chosen 
Reservoir  evacuation,  receiving  wounds 
resulting  in  his  hospitalization  at  the 
U.S.  Naval  Hospital,  Yokuska,  Japan,  for 
approximately  9  months.  On  termination 
of  this  hospitalization,  he  was  placed  on 
the  temporary  retired  list  in  1954.  In 
1958,  he  requested  a  return  to  active  duty 
and  was  assigned  to  the  Corona  Naval 
Hospital.  He  has  had  duty  on  the  U.S.S. 
r/!or,    a    cable-laying    vessel,    and    the 
U.S.S.   Stalward,  an   oceangoing  mine- 
sweeper. He  was  assigned  to  the  U.S. 
Naval  Dispensary,  'Washington,  D.C.,  in 
August  1961,  and  ultimately  to  the  U.S. 
Capitol  in  February  1962. 

Among  Joe's  medals  and  decorations 
awarded  him  during  his  career  in  the 
naval  service  are  two  Purple  Hearts;  four 
Presidential  Unit  Citations;  Good  Con- 
duct Medal,  sixth  award;  National  De- 
fense Medal,  second  award;  Korean 
Service  Medal;  and  United  Nations 
Medal. 

■When  Joe  retires  from  the  Na\T  to- 
morrow, he  will  not  be  concluding  his 
service  to  his  fellow  men.  Those  of  us 
who  know  him  were  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  he  has  accepted  a  position 
with  the  California  Department  of  Cor- 
rection and  will  be  doing  his  bit  In  re- 
habilitating prisoners  in  his  adopted 
State  of  CaUfomia.  The  naval  career  of 
Joe  Gurule,  HMC,  will  have  come  to  a 
close,  but  the  career  of  Joe  Gurule,  the 
humanitarian,  will  continue  on  toward 
even  greater  heights. 

The  many  friends  of  Joe  Gurule  on 
Capitol  Hill  will  miss  him,  but  we  all 
join  together  to  wish  him  well. 


RETIREMENT  OF  JOSEPH  GURULE 

Mr.  GUBSER,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr,  King!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  join  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  GtTBSER]  In  his  remarks  rela- 
tive to  the  retirement  of  our  good  friend, 
Joseph  "Joe"  Gurule,  the  physical  thera- 
pist In  the  office  of  the  attending 
physician. 

I  am  delighted  to  extend  my  congrat- 
ulations and  best  wishes  to  Joe  on  this 
occasion.  He  has  served  his  country  with 
distinction  and  I  know  that  many  of  the 
Members  in  both  the  House  and  Senate 
will  always  be  grateful  for  the  service  and 
assistance  he  has  rendered  to  them  from 


time  t-o  time.  'We  will  certainly  miss  Joe 
and  his  ever  readiness  to  make  the  extra 
effort  for  our  own  comfort  and  conven- 
ience. 

It  has  been  a  real  privilege  for  me  to 
know  Joe  Gurule  and  I  am  pleased  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  join  with  his 
manv  friends  in  wishing  him  future  suc- 
cess and  happiness  in  his  well-deserved 
retirement.     

SEVENTY-EIGHTH     BIRTHDAY      OF 
•W^ASHINGTON  STATE 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
■Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  November  11, 
the  State  of  Washington,  observed  its 
78th  birthday,  pointing  to  the  rapid 
strides  the  State  has  made  in  the  last 
three-quarters  of  a  century. 

The  State  of  Washington  was  carved 
by  the  hands  of  rugged  pioneers  from 
the  untamed  territory'  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  The  railroad  and  Alaska's 
gold  were  the  two  most  outstanding 
turning  points  in  the  young  State's  life, 
causing  population  to  move  West,  settle, 
and  begin  forming  the  industrial  base 
now  supporting  the  State's  populace. 

But,  Washington's  statehood  did  not 
come  easily,  nor  did  anything  in  the  hard 
struggle  to  tame  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
In  fact,  the  first  petition  for  statehood 
was  turned  down  by  Congress  in  1878,  but 
it  created  an  enthusiasm  in  the  territory 
that  would  not  be  quieted  so  easily.  A 
dozen  years  later,  statehood  was  granted 
after  all  congressional  conditions  were 
fulfilled,  and  a  formal  proclamation  was 
signed  by  President  Benjamin  Harrison. 
Incidentally,  the  first  administration 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  Mr.  Speaker, 
was  Republican,  and  I  might  add,  that 
today,  the  State  is  headed  by  a  young, 
progressive  Republican  Governor,  Daniel 
J.  Evans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  to  represent 
Washington's  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, and  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  the  78th  birthday  of  the  great 
State  of  Washington. 


EXPERIMENnNG   ON   THE   INDIAN 
RESERVATIONS 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hard  to 
believe  everything  you  read  nowadays, 
but  when  I  saw  a  picture  on  the  front 
page  of  one  of  the  local  papers  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  with 
his  arm  around  Robert  E,  Simon  and  the 
quote,  "Bob  won't  be  working  for  you 
anymore— he'll  be  working  for  me "  in 
studying  whether  "new  towns"  can  be 
built  on  Indian  reservations. 

According  to  the  story,  the  Secretary 
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of  the  Interior  is  hiring  Simon  to  visit 
Indian  resen-ations  in  Arizona.  New  Mex- 
ico, and  other  States  as  a  consultant  for 
the  Interior  Department  at  a  salary  of 
$75  or  $80  a  day  plus  expenses.  Simon  was 
the  mastermind  of  the  swanky  Res- 
ton  development  in  Fairfax  County  with 
its  high-rise  apartment,  its  raanmade 
lake,  and  elegant  homes.  According  to 
the  report,  the  Secretary  said  he  had  long 
been  pushing  the  idea  that  the  Indian 
reservations  might  be  used  for  new-town 
projects  like  Reston.  The  first  require- 
ment, the  Secretary  has  reported,  is  land, 
and  that  is  the  one  thing  the  West  has 
plenty  of. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  diflBcult  to  believe 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who 
was  raised  in  Arizona  and  who  should 
know  a  great  deal  about  Indians  and  In- 
dian reservations,  could  make  a  state- 
ment like  this  even  at  a  cocktail  party. 
The  more  serious  thing,  however,  is,  will 
the  Secretary  throw  hard-earned  taxpay- 
ers' money  into  a  $75-  or  $80-a-day  job 
for  a  builder  like  Simon  to  experiment  on 
the  Indian  reservations? 

This  is  about  the  silliest  thing  I  have 
heard  of  in  my  long  experience  of  listen- 
ing to  bureaucratic  ideas.  I  hope  that  this 
thing  can  be  stopped  before  the  money  is 
squandered.  If  we  really  want  to  give  the 
Indians  a  break,  let  us  give  them  the 
money  that  Simon  will  otherwise  get,  to 
buy  shoes  for  the  Indian  children. 


SALUTE  TO  THE  GRANGE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  signals 
the  opening  of  a  very  special  conven- 
tion— the  celebration  of  ihe  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  Grange,  the  Nation's 
oldest  farm  and  rural  organization. 
Grange  members  from  38  States  have 
gathered  in  S.vracuse,  N.Y.,  to  mark  this 
historic  occasion. 

I  take  great  pride  in  saluting  this  fine 
organization  which  ha.s  199  active 
Granges  h\  Kansas.  The  record  clearly 
shows  the  development  of  the  Grange 
since  1867  has  paralleled  the  remarkable 
achievements  of  American  agriculture 

The  Grange's  legislative  achievements 
are  well  known.  To  name  just  a  few:  A 
full  53  years  before  this  Nation  ratified 
the  19th  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
the  Grange,  at  its  national  session, 
passed  a  resolution  supporting  equal  and 
full  rights  of  v.omen.  including  their 
rights  to  the  ballet  box.  In  addition,  they 
have  championed  Cabinet  status  for  the 
USDA,  vocational  agricultural  programs 
in  the  schools,  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  rural  telephone  system. 

It  is  my  feeling,  however,  their  con- 
tributions to  another  area  are  less 
heralded  and  perhaps  equally  significant. 

This  area  is  that  of  individual  and 
family  participation  and  Involvement.  In 
an  age  when  many  people  lament  local 
concern  and  involvement.  Grange  mem- 


bers stand  out.  Grangers  across  the  Na- 
tion are  involved;  they  do  participate; 
they  are  concerned.  Through  their  com- 
munity progress  program  and  their 
women's  activities,  as  well  as  their  legis- 
lative discussions,  members  strive  to  up- 
grade their  communities,  their  States, 
and  the  Nation. 

In  addition,  one  of  their  most  notable 
achievements  lies  in  maintenance  of 
family  togetherness.  The  Grange  be- 
lieves, whenever  possible,  the  family 
should  work  and  play  together  as  a  unit. 
In  these  days  of  the  fractured  family, 
the  century-old  teachings  of  the  Grange 
take  on  added  urgency:  The  family  is 
the  most  important  imit.  The  family 
fann  is  the  most  efficient  and  healthy 
rural  economic  foundation.  Through  en- 
couragement and  participation  of  youth 
in  all  areas  of  the  Grange  activities, 
clear-headed  young  people  are  pro- 
duced— young  people  with  a  distinct 
sense  of  what  is  just  and  what  is  unjust; 
young  people  who  know  the  difference 
between  what  is  merely  passing  fad  or 
fancy  and  what  has  lasting  value;  young 
people  who  imderstand  why  it  is  essen- 
tial to  be  active  in  community  affairs. 

So  it  is  today  that  I  offer  my  congratu- 
lations and  best  wishes  to  National  Mas- 
ter Herschel  D.  Newsom  and  to  Kansas 
State  Master  James  W.  Ing^^'ersen,  as 
well  as  to  all  Grangers  everywhere.  I  feel 
confident  the  Grange's  second  century 
will  reflect  the  same  vision  and  det-ermi- 
nation  in  rural  affairs  which  has  char- 
acterized the  group's  first  100  years. 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY   AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  'Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iS.  2388)  to  provide 
an  improved  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
to  authorize  funds  for  the  continued  op- 
eration of  economic  opportunity  pro- 
grams, to  authorize  an  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

I.V     COMMITTEE     OF     THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  S.  2388, 
with  Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  Thursday.  November  9,  1967, 
the  Clerk  had  read  through  section  2  of 
the  committee  substitute  amendment 
ending  on  page  128.  hne  21,  and  there 
was  pending  the  amendment  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    New    York    [Mr. 

GOODELL]. 

Without  objection,  the  Clerk  will  again 
report  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodell:  On 
page  128.  line  6,  strike  out  "$2,060,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$1,400,000,000";  line  8,  strike  out 


"3874,000,000"  and  Insert  "$421,500,000';  Une 

10.  strike  out  "Sl.022,000,000"  and  Insert 
"S825.000,000  ";  line  13.  strike  out  "$16.000,. 
000"  and  Insert  "$10,500,000";  and  on  Une  U 
strike  out  "$31,000,000"  and  insert 
".$26,000,000  ". 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  pending  before  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  at  the  present  time  is 
the  amendm.ent  offered  by  my  good 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague,  ttie 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Good- 
ellJ.  I  think  we  should  analyze  the  re- 
sult of  the  amendment  if  it  should  be 
adopted,  reducing  the  authorized  amount 
to  $1,400,000,000.  If  that  should  happen, 
the  Headstart  program,  which  concerns 
children,  would  be  reduced  by  about  40 
percent.  The  Neigiiborliood  Youth  Corps 
would  be  reduced  by  at  least  50  percent. 
The  amendment  would  reduce  the  medi- 
cal program,  under  which  wonderful 
work  is  being  done  also,  by  over  60  per- 
cent. It  would  reduce  the  Domestic  Peace 
Corps  by  approximately  50  percent.  It 
would  reduce  the  Upward  Bound  pro- 
gram for  high  school  students  from  25,- 
000  to  about  12.000.  It  would  reduce 
about  two-thirds  the  legal  aid  program, 
a  program  that  has  been  doing  outstand- 
ing work,  and  which  is  supported  by  the 
American  Bar  A.ssociation  and  others  In 
fact,  the  American  Bar  Association  has 
recommended  that  the  legal  services 
should  be  increased  by  threefold  over 
what  is  being  conducted  now.  So  we 
want  to  have  clearly  in  mind  just  what 
the  Goodell  amendment  would  do  if  it 
were  adopted. 

In  other  words,  it  would  so  drastically 
reduce  as  to  constitute  a  fatal  attack 
upon  this  most  worthy  program. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  argue  the  reasons 
for  this  program.  In  America  today,  with 
all  our  wealth  and  with  all  our  extraor- 
dinary national  income,  we  have  mil- 
lions of  persons  who  are  living  under  un- 
derprivileged conditions.  This  program  is 
aimed  not  only  to  give  them  hope  but 
also  to  give  them  assistance  in  enabling 
them  to  meet  the  journey  of  life  and  to 
take  care  of  and  assist  m  the  proper  way 
the  many  problems  that  confront  the 
underprivileged  of  our  country. 

I  might  say  that  only  the  other  day 
Governor  'Volpe,  who  is  a  personal  friend 
of  mine  and  whom  I  like  very  much — I 
wish  he  were  a  Democrat — issued  a  proc- 
lamation. I  call  this  to  the  attention  of 
all  the  Mem.bers  of  the  House.  If  I  might 
without  appearing  presumptuous.  I  ad- 
dress myself  particularly  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Republican  side.  This  was 
issued  only  a  few  days  ago,  a  proclama- 
tion of  1967  by  Governor  'Volpe. 

Without  reading  it  in  full,  he  said: 

Government  has  a  basic  recponslblUty  for 
the  economic  well-being  of  all  citizens  In 
this  State  and  Nation,  and  the  State  has  the 
unique  potential  to  effect  necessary  changes 
through  cooperation  with  and  coordination 
and  utilization  of  the  resources  of  the  Fed- 
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jral  and  local  governments  as  well  as  the 
private  sector. 

I  will  include  this  in  my  remarks,  and 
obtain  permission  when  we  go  back  into 
tbe  House. 

Now  therefore.  I,  John  A.  Volpe.  Governor 
r,(  the'  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  do 
h«ebv  proclaim  Friday.  November  3.  1967. 
?3  Economic  Opportunity  Day  and  call  to 
the  attention  of  all  our  citizens  the  achieve- 
ments which  have  been  made  thus  far  in  our 
Endeavors  toward  greatest  employment  op- 
nortunity.  and  the  outstanding  challenges 
Which  lie  ahead  in  this  area  to  which  we 
sUall  dedicate  our  continuing  and  deter- 
jnined  efforts. 

Much  has  been  said  about  mistakes 
made  by  the  antipoverty  program.  I  rec- 
ognize that.  But  it  is  human  to  err.  We 
cannot  have  complete  perfection  in  our 
own  lives,  never  mind  in  the  administra- 
tion of  a  law.  None  of  us  is  perfect.  All 
we  can  do  is  approximate  perfection  to 
the  fullest  extent  humanly  possible. 
That  same  thing  apphes  to  an  agency  in 
the  administration  of  the  law. 

There  are  critics  who  will  crawl  out  of 
some  corner  and  complain  about  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  from  the 
time  it  was  set  up  in  1964,  that  it  failed 
In  this  aspect  of  its  endeavor,  or  missed 
out  in  this  or  in  that  regard.  Well,  there 
are  lawvers  who  have  made  mistakes. 
Are  we  going  to  convict  100  percent  of 
the  lawyers  in  the  country  for  what  less 
than  1  percent  might  do? 

Are  we  going  to  convict  100  percent  of 
the  bankers  of  the  country  for  what  less 
than  1  percent  might  do? 

Are  we  going  to  convict  any  segment 
of  American  society,  economic  or  other- 
wise, 100  percei^t,  for  what  less  than  1 
percent  might  do? 

So  let  us  try  to  keep  in  our  minds  a 
proportionate  mental  state.  Let  us  sep- 
arate those  who  do  things  they  should 
not  do  from  the  great  majority,  the  99 
percent  who  are  trying  in  a  dedicated 
way  to  make  tliis  program  work 
effectively. 

Would  we  eliminate  General  Motors 
Corp..  for  example,  from  the  American 
economy  because  only  the  other  day  it 
had  to  recall  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
cars  m  which  there  were  mistakes,  mak- 
ing them  dangerous  to  the  owners  of 
those  automobiles  on  the  highways  and 
the  dealers  of  our  country? 

Would  we  do  the  same  thing  to  the 
Ford  Co.?  Would  we  wipe  it  out  because 
of  mistakes,  which  they  admit?  They 
have  recalled  cars  because  there  Is 
danger  to  the  owners  of  the  cars  and  to 
those  who  use  the  cars. 

Is  all  business  wrong  because  we  may 
have,  here  and  there,  administered 
prices  or  things  done  by  some  which 
should  not  be  done? 

Should  we  eliminate  the  legitimate 
business  of  labelling  merely  because  of 
deceptive  labelling  and  dishonest  pack- 
aging? 

Of  course  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity has  made  mistakes.  There  have 
been  individuals  there  who  have  made 
mistakes.  It  is  bound  to  happen.  It  will 
be  happening  100  years  from  now. 

But  are  we  going  to  destroy  what  is 
good  because  of  what  a  few  might  do?  I 
say  let  \is  put  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 


portunitv  and  all  it  has  done  and  tned 
to  do  since  1964  before  any  comparable 
governmental,  industrial,  manufacturing 
or  service  enterprise  in  any  area  of  Amer- 
ican life  and  then  say  that  the  GEO  has 
not  been   ably   and   brilliantly  admin- 
istered. It  is  carried  in  the  newspapers.  It 
is  news  because  there  is  controversy  as  to 
what  this  or  that  individual  does.  It  is 
not  news  what  a  good  person  does.  The 
controversy  is  on  what  somebody  of  an 
evil  mind  does  or  what  somebody  does 
when  he  does  something  that  he  should 
not  do.  Yet  the  great  majority  of  people 
in  all  walks  of  life  are  doing  what  they 
ought  to   do.  that  is,   doing   the   right 
thing.  The  great  majority  of  those  in  the 
Office    of    Economic    Opportunity    and 
those  benefited  by  it  are  doing  the  right 
thine.  So,  my  colleagues,  let  us  keep  in 
mind  first  that  this  is  an  important  pro- 
gram. This  means  so  much  to  millions  of 
Americans.  This  is  a  morale  builder,  a 
hope  builder,  something  that  represents 
a    meaningful    aspect    in    the    life    of 
America  in  these  days  and  in  the  days 
that  lie  ahead.  This  is  particularly  so 
for    those  of    us    who    when    we    were 
youngsters     lived     under     substandard 
Conditions.  We  well  know  the  situation 
that  exists.  This  is  true  of  many  in  this 
Chamber  whose  f  am.ilies  when  they  were 
youngsters  were  not  possessed  of  much 
of  the  worid's  goods.  So  let  us  remem- 
ber those  of  us  who  have  gone  through 
that  period,  and  let  us  see  the  other  side 
of  the  coin  and  realize  that  tliis  is  a 
program  which  is  of  vital  importance. 
This  is  a  proper  program  and  a  sound 
program.  Let  us  not  be  influenced  be- 
cause of  the  actions  of  1  percent  or  less 
and   convict   and   indict   and   hurt   the 
entire  100  percent. 

So  I  urge  you.  let  us  put  through  an 
effective  bill.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
Goodell  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  wiU 
include  the  entire  proclamation  issued 
by  Governor  "Volpe: 

PROCLAMATION.    1967.   BT    HiS   EXCELLENCY. 

John  A.  'Volpe,  Governor 
Government  has  a  basic  responsibility  for 
the  economic  well-being  of  all  citizens  in 
this  State  and  Nation,  and  the  State  has  .he 
unique  potential  to  effect  necessary  changes 
through  cooperation  with  and  coordination 
and.  utilization  of  the  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral and  local  governments  as  well  as  the 
private  sector. 

Human  dignitv  Is  based  upon  the  Individ- 
ual's abilltv  to  work,  to  learn  and  to  enjoy 
life  A  weeklv  pavcheck,  a  full  stomach,  and 
the  knowledge  tliat  his  family  has  a  chance 
to  make  it  in  life  can  eliminate  the  hostility, 
frustration  or  despondency  which  might 
reside  m  any  man. 

This  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has 
committed  itself  to  ensuring  the  fullest  eco- 
nomic opportunities  for  all  of  Its  citizens. 
There  Is  much  work  to  be  done  toward  in- 
creasing and  raising  the  level  of  employment 
through  improvements  In  vocational  counsel- 
ing, widespread  Job  recruitment,  and  man- 
power redevelopment  and  training.  In  this 
expanding  scientific,  technological  and  In- 
dtistrlal  age,  we  are  not  so  much  faced  with 
fighting  poverty  as  with  spreading  oppor- 
tunity. 

This  Nation  and  this  State  have  seen  great 
advancements  In  this  vital  area,  with  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  first 
Federal  agency  to  address  Itself  directly  to 
the  needs  of  the  poor  and  to  Involve  them  In 


planning  for  and  wor'King  toward  improve- 
ment in  their  Uves;  the  Commonwealth  Serv- 
ice Corps  and  its  related  State  agencies, 
which  have  taken  great  strides  in  betterment 
of  economic  welfare  and  opportunities  for 
Bay  Staters;  and  the  program  of  our  Capital 
city.  Action  for  Boston  Community  Devel- 
opment, which  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
best  administered  programs  of  Its  kind  in  the 
countrv. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  A.  Volpe,  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  do 
herebv  proclaim  Friday,  November  3.  19C7,  as 
Economic  Opportunity  Day  and  call  to  the 
attention  of  all  our  citizens  the  achievements 
which  have  been  made  thus  far  In  our  en- 
deavors toward  greatest  employment  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  outstanding  challenges  which 
lie  ahead  m  this  area  to  which  we  shall  dedi- 
cate our  continuing  and  determined  efforts. 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
uiianimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  are  deciding  whether  the  richest  and 
most  abundantly  blessed  civilization  in 
the  history  of  mankind  can  afford  a  real 
and  earnest  effort  to  help  its  disadvan- 
taged citizens. 

Bv  our  action  on  this  amendment,  'we 
willexpress  our  judgment  as  to  whether 
a  nation  that  spends  75  cents  of  every 
tax  dollar  for  defense  and  the  imple- 
ments of  war  can  afford  one  and  one  half 
cents  for  an  assault  on  poverty. 

By  our  individual  judgments  we  will 
be  judged.  By  our  collective  judgment 
our  Nation  will  be  judged— both  in  the 
eyes  of  the  contemporary  world  and  in 
the  tmforgiving  verdict  of  histoiT- 

For  it  is  not  really  a  question  of  whether 
we  can  afford  a  truly  decent,  humane  so- 
ciety which  genuinely  cares  about  its 
humblest  and  most  improvident  citizen. 
By  any  measurement  knowTi  to  man,  we 
can  afford  it  better  than  any  nation  in 
history. 

It  is  quite  simply  a  question  of  whether 
we  really  want  such  a  society— and  want 
it  enough  to  pay  for  It. 

It  is  a  question  of  what  value  we  place 
upon  that  Uttle  child  of  our  land,  created 
in  the  image  of  God  but  born  through  no 
fault  of  its  own  of  unfortunate  family 
circumstances.  Do  we  value  that  child 
enough  to  give  it  a  more  nearly  equal 
break  in  school— and  thus  m  life— by 
preserving  the  Headstart  program 
against  the  ravages  of  false  economy? 

It  1=;  a  question  of  what  value  we  place 
upon  that  confused  American  teenager, 
victim  of  a  deprived  environment,  who 
has  dropped  out  of  school  with  no  mar- 
ketable skill  and  been  branded  a  "fail- 
ure" in  our  society.  Do  we  have  enough 
confidence  in  him  to  give  him  another 
chance  bv  keeping  the  Job  Corps  alive 
with  an  opening  to  accommodate  hun? 
It  is  a  question  of  how  much  we  care 
about   the   widowed   American   mother, 
striving  alone  to  rear  five  children  with 
the    minimum    advantages    and    keep 
them  free  from  the  psychic  scars  and 
lasting  pockmarks  of  poverty.     Do  we 
value  her  struggle  sufficiently  to  save  the 
family  services  and  day  care  features  ol 
the  antipoverty  program? 
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The  Goodell  amendment  would  cut  the 
funds  which  the  bill  makes  available  for 
each  and  all  of  these  services  by  approxi- 
mately one-third.  From  every  three  de- 
prived Americans  which  the  committee 
bill  would  assist,  the  amendment  would 
eliminate  one. 

The  Goodell  amendment  would  elim- 
inate 12,200  Job  Corps  openings.  It  would 
do  away  with  165,000  constructive  sum- 
mer jobs  provided  for  needy  youth  under 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  It  would 
eliminate  8.800  college  students  from  the 
Upward  Bound  work  program,  reduce  by 
24.000  the  number  who  could  be  trained 
under  our  manpower  program.s.  and 
close  the  door  of  opportunity  to  20,000 
adults  by  restricting  our  adult  education 
program.  In  addition,  it  would  strike 
some  44,000  children  from  the  rolls  of  the 
Headstart  effort. 

It  would  be  a  tragic  indictment  indeed 
if  we  .should  perfect  an  industrial  base 
without  parallel  and  a  military  machine 
without  peer,  tap  the  wonders  of  science, 
probe  the  ocean  depths  and  conquer 
outer  space — but  lose  the  soul  and  spirit 
of  individual  concern. 

The  vote  on  this  amendment,  there- 
fore, is  a  crucial  test  as  to  whether,  in 
our  providential  and  unprecedented  af- 
fluence, the  American  civilization  has 
become  calloused  and  blind  to  the  needs 
of  the  less  affluent. 

It  is  a  test  as  to  whether  the  shrill 
sirens  of  fear  and  greed  have  deafened 
our  ears  to  the  quieter  calls  of  con- 
science. 

Yes,  we  can  well  afford  an  adequate 
war  against  poverty.  The  question  is 
whether  we  care  enough  to  want  it. 

By  voting  down  the  Goodell  amend- 
ment, we  can  answer  that  question  with 
a  resounding  afiBrmative. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr,  PIRNIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr  PERKINS.  I  just  wonder  if  we  can 
reach  some  agreement  as  to  when  we 
could  cease  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  any  other  amendment  thereto. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Would  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Kentucky  re- 
state his  request? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
minority  if  we  could  agree  upon  2:15  to 
close  the  debate  on  this  first  section  on 
the  Goodell  amendment,  and  any  other 
amendment  thereto.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  so  to  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  asks  unanimous  consent  that 
all  debate  on  the  pending  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  at 
2:51. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  generally,  I 
agree  with  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  to  set  a  time 
limit.  Would  another  5  or  10  minutes 
make  any  difference  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  let  us  make  it  2:25 
or  2:30. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  No;  it  would 
not  make  any  difference  at  all. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  at  2 :30. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Pirnie]  has  already  been 
recognized  prior  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request,  so  his  5  minutfi  will  be 
allotted  to  him. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would 
be  a  serious  mistake  to  substantially  alter 
the  present  course  of  the  war  against 
poverty.  I  have  arrived  at  this  conclu- 
sion only  after  long  and  careful  deliber- 
ation, marked  by  a  searching,  in-depth 
analysis  of  the  operation  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  the  programs 
under  its  jurisdiction. 

Perfection  is  an  elusive  goal  for  which 
we  must  continually  strive,  knowing  full 
well  that  it  can  never  really  be  achieved. 
But  try  we  must. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  criticism  that  has 
been  directed  at  the  OEO  and  recognize 
the  need  for  adjustments  to  certain  of 
its  policies.  Also,  it  is  evident  that  there 
must  be  improvement  and  a  general 
tightening-up  in  the  administration  of 
the  overall  operation.  Reform  character- 
ized by  refinement  is  required. 

We  should  make  policy  adjustments. 
So  too,  should  we  demand  improvement. 
And  by  the  incorporation  of  specific  di- 
rectives in  the  act.  we  can  eliminate 
guesswork  regarding  what  we  mean  when 
we  call  for  a  "tightening-up"  in  admin- 
istration. 

Such  moves  will  receive  my  support, 
but  I  will  oppose  any  attempt  to  abandon 
the  war  against  poverty  or  to  drastically 
change  its  direction. 

That  I  should  now  advocate  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  program  which  did  not 
initially  have  my  endorsement  may  come 
as  a  surprise.  Such  a  reaction  is  under- 
standable when  one  considers  the  stormy, 
often  controversial  history  of  the  anti- 
poverty  programs  and  the  agency  which 
administers  them. 

When  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  was  before  the  88th  Congress,  I 
expressed  strong  reservations  about  the 
manner  in  which  the  effort  to  assist  the 
poor  and  underprivileged  was  being 
launched. 

While  the  revelations  of  widespread 
poverty  in  this  land  of  plenty  were  in- 
deed disheartening,  and  the  desire  was 
strong  to  do  something  constructive  in 
addition  to  that  which  was  already  be- 
ing accomplished  through  programs  au- 
thorized under  the  Manpower  Training 
and  Development  Act  and  the  Vocational 
Education  Act.  I  could  not.  in  good  con- 
science, lend  my  support  to  the  proposed 
legislation.  Too  many  questions  re- 
mained unanswered.  Specifics  were  lack- 
ing. A  sense  of  direction  did  not  accom- 
pany the  sense  of  purpose. 

Despite   all   of   these   obvious   defici- 
encies, we  were  asked  to  accede  to  the 
President's  request  for  nearly  a  billion 
dollars  to  get  the  program  off  the  ground. 
Rather  than  such  a  massive  under- 


taking rife  with  uncertainty,  I  preferred 
the  "seed  money"  approach  to  establish 
pilot  programs.  Try  a  Headstart  project 
Underwrite  a  community  action  effort 
Establish  a  Job  Corps  center.  By  so  doing 
the  wrinkles  could  be  easily  ironed  out 
along  the  way  and  then,  following  a  rea- 
sonable trial  period,  those  policies  and 
programs  which  failed  the  test,  could  be 
cast  off.  Those  proved  successful  would 
receive  more  attention  and  additional 
funding.  Unfortunately,  this  view  did  not 
prevail. 

It  did  not  require  extrasensory  percep- 
tion to  foresee  the  problems  and  difficul- 
ties ahead.  There  was  waste.  There  was 
lack  of  proper  coordination  and  organ- 
ization. Mistakes  were  m.ade,  not  on  a 
modest  scale,  but  in  grand  fashioii  and 
the  misfortunes  of  the  OEO  were  well 
known.  But  progress  was  made.  Le.ssons, 
admittedly  expensive,  were  learned 
Change  was  forthcoming. 

Hindsight  is  always  20  20.  I  re- 
cotmt  briefly  my  earlier  thoughts  on 
the  war  against  poverty  not  because  of 
any  desire  to  assume  an  "I  told  you  so" 
stance  or  to  suggest  that  the  present 
debate  would  have  a  different  tenor  if 
the  course  I  favored  3  years  ago  had 
been  followed,  but  to  place  In  proper  per- 
spective my  present  thinking. 

It  is  time  to  forget  about  the  pas':  and 
concentrate  on  the  future.  We  must  be 
constructive,  not  destructive  The  n^ce=- 
sity  of  such  action  was  clearly  docu- 
mented earlier  last  week  by  the  US. 
Department  of  Labor  report  that  the 
unemployment  rate  is  at  a  2-year  high, 
despite  a  booming— though  pevhsps 
shaky — economy. 

There  is  a  substantial  number  cf  our 
fellow  countrymen  living  in  utter  des- 
pair. Their  future  is  bleak  and  will  be  one 
of  continued  frustration  unle.'-.s  we  can 
offer  some  hope,  some  encouragement, 
some  indication  that  we  are  v.-illing  to 
assist  in  alleviating  the  cause  of  poverty, 
not  by  being  our  brother's  keeper,  but 
by  providing  tangible  evidence  that  we 
wish  to  be  a  helper  to  those  who  truly 
wish  to  be  heloed.  We  will  demonstrate 
our  sincerity  and  good  faith  by  continu- 
ing the  battle,  by  moving  ahead  with  the 
programs  under  review. 

The  principal  issue  should  be  over  the 
direction,  not  the  duration,  of  the  war 
against  poverty 

In  my  judgment,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  should  be  permitted 
to  get  on  with  the  job  and  given  ade- 
quate funds  to  perform  its  vital  assign- 
ment. In  this  regard.  I  believe  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  request  and  the 
legislation  reported  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor — with 
some  modifications — to  be  reasonable 
and  deserving  of  our  support. 

I  have  followed  closely  the  course  of 
the  war  against  poverty,  not  only  in  my 
district,  where  substantial  progress  has 
been  made,  but  throughout  the  country 
and  I  am  convinced  of  two  things. 

First,  the  programs,  individually,  are 
sound.  Headstart  work  experience.  Up- 
ward Bound,  community  action,  VISTA, 
legal  services,  the  Job  Corps,  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  the 
others  are  successful  if  they  have  proper 
leadership.  Leadership  Is  the  key. 
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Second,  the  major  defects  of  the  vari- 
ous antipoverty  programs  are  identifi- 
able 2:'-d  can  be  corrected. 

I  cannot  stress  enough  the  imuortance 
of  leadership  to  the  success  of  this  over- 
all effort.  Let  me  cite  what  I  feel  is  a 
dramatic  illustration. 

For  2' 2  years  the  Oneida  County, 
NY.,  Department  of  Social  Services, 
under  Commissioner  Michael  J.  Mc- 
Gulrl.  has  operated  a  work-experience 
program.  Three  Federal  grants,  totaling 
$818  214.  have  been  awarded  to  help  fi- 
nance this  facet  of  our  local  war  against 
poverty.  The  funds  have  been  used  to 
rain  unemployed  heads  of  families  who 
lacked  sufficient  education  or  basic  work 
skills  to  become  employable.  The  results 
achieved  are  most  impressive. 

To  date  379  individuals  have  "gradu- 
ated" from  the  work  experience  program 
and  are  now  on  the  job.  laboratory  tech- 
nicians, shoe  repairmen,  heavy  equip- 
ment operators,  groundskeepers,  cus- 
todians and  helpers  to  skilled  tradesmen, 
such  as  masons.  plumbers.  and 
carpenters. 

These  379  individuals  have  1,825  de- 
pendents, including  themselves.  Prior  to 
participating  in  the  work  experience 
program  they  were  receiving  $90,202  per 
month,  or  §1,082,424  per  year,  in  welfare 
payments.  They  were  being  supported  by 
the  taxpayers. 

Now,  these  same  379  individuals  are 
working.  They  are  earning  $112,912  per 
month,  of  $1,355,304  per  year.  They  are 
taxpayers.  They  h.ave  found  new  mean- 
ing in  life,  new  du-ection.  Tbey  have 
dignity  and  pride  and  we  are  proud  of 
them.  . 

There  are  presently  240  enrollees  m  the 
program  and  they  are  headed  down  the 
same  path.  Soon,  they  too  will  be  earmng 
their  way. 

All  this  was  made  possible  by  anti- 
poverty  grants,  by  a  program  that  places 
its  greatest  emphasis  on  "opportunity." 
We  are  receiving  and  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive verv  sizeable  dividends  from  what, 
by  comparison,  must  be  termed  a  modest 
investment. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  success  story, 
but  one  that  has  been  duphcated  in  other 
areas  of  the  Nation.  What  better  testi- 
monial is  there  to  the  value  of  this  phase 
of  the  war  against  poverty  than  to  pro- 
vide such  concrete  evidence  of  what  has 
been  and  is  being  accomphshed? 

The  work-experience  program  does  not 
have  a  monopoly  on  results.  Iiead?tart 
has  been  acclaimed  by  just  about  eve:y- 
one  who  has  been  exposed  to  its  opera- 
tion and  objectives— objectives  that  are 
being  achieved  as  is  clearly  demon- 
strated bv  the  thousands  of  under- 
privileged "youngsters  who,  because  they 
had  the  advantage  of  a  headstart,  have 
caught  up  with  their  more  fortunate 
classmates. 

Upward  Bound  has  opened  the  door  to 
higher  educatioii  for  many.  VISTA,  pc-t- 
tern?d  after  the  Peace  Corps,  has  proven 
the  similarity  extends  beyond  style  and 
intent.  Results  are  being  recorded. 

The  Job  Corps,  pcrha.^s  m.jre  than  any 
other  antiooveity  program,  has  been  se- 
verely criticized.  It  has  "oc-en  raked  over 
the  coals  with  good  reason.  Investiga- 
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tions  have  revealed  that  most  of  the  com- 
plaints were  justified. 

But  the  Corps'  early  days,  marked  by 
organized  confusion,  are  over.  The  Corps 
has  hurdled  many  obstacles.  It  has  prof- 
ited from  its  mistakes— and  there  were 
many.  A  maturity  is  apparent.  Signifi- 
cant progress  has  been  made. 

More  than  70,000  economically  and 
culturally  deprived  youths  have  con- 
cluded their  training  and  are  now  em- 
ploved  and  earning  their  way;  or  con- 
tinuing their  education:  or  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  Prior  to  being  given  a  new 
opoortunity,  in  many  cases  the  first  op- 
portunitv,  many  of  these  Corpsmen  novv 
gainfully  employed  were  not  able  to  fill 
out  a  job  application  or  follow  simple  di- 
rections. Others  who  now  proudly  wear 
the  uniform  of  their  country,  could  not 
pass  the  minimum  induction  test. 

An  antipoverty  program,  made  possible 
bv  those  who  cared,  has  changed  their 
lives.  They  are  the  better  for  it  and  so  are 

we. 

I  could  go  on  and  cover  every  program 
in  detail  and  provide  interesting  and  im- 
pressive statistics  about  the  more  than 
1  000  community  action  agencies  that, 
through  local  initiative,  are  waging  indi- 
vidual wars  against  poverty  and  winning, 
battle  bv  battle.  I  could  tell  about  the 
estimated  172.000  poor  who  have  been 
assisted  under  the  legal  seiwices  program 
and  the  300,000  youths  who  have  bene- 
fited by  participation  in  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps,  but  a  detailed  ac- 
counting of  what  has  been  done  is  not 
nearly  as  important  as  what  can  and 
should  be  done. 

Medical  care,  job  training,  specialized 
education,  employment,  legal  aid,  and  a 
host  of  other  services  readily  available  to 
most  of  us  who  live  in  this  affluent  so- 
cietv  have  been  made  available  for  the 
first  time  to  millions  of  impoverished 
Americans  because  of  the  war  against 
poverty.  Millions  more  remain  to  be  as- 
sisted 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  the  major  de- 
fects of  the  various  antipoverty  programs 
are  identifiable  and  can  be  corrected. 
Most  prominent  in  this  category  are  the 
following  significant  changes  in  the  act 
proposed     in     the     committee-reported 

bill— 

-Requires  the  Job  Corps  to  improve 
screening  procedures  and  to  refuse  ad- 
mission to  those  applicants  whose  anti- 
social orientation  or  medical  disability 
is  so  great  that  they  are  unlikely  to  bene- 
fit from  the  program  or  whose  disruptive 
influence  will  tend  to  spoil  the  Job  Corps 
for  others: 

Directs  the  Job  Corps  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  an  enrollee's  readjustment  al- 
lowance as  a  penalty  for  misconduct: 

Requires  that  direct  operating  costs 
per  enrollee  in  the  Job  Corps  be  reduced 
from  $7,500  to  $6,500  per  year; 

Prohibits  political  activity  and  partic- 
ipation in  voter  registration  drives  by  of- 
ficers, employees,  and  enrollees; 

Places  greater  emphasis  on  programs 
for  rural  Americans; 

Tightens  auditing  requirements  for 
commimity  action  agencies; 

Reqiiires  each  community  action  agen- 
cy to  establish  detailed  accounting  pro- 
cedures, including  rules  to  assure  full 


staff  reporting,  the  establishment  of  spe- 
cific standards  for  salaries,  salary  in- 
creases, travel  and  per  diem  allowances, 
to  assure  that  employees  are  hired,  re- 
tained and  advanced  on  a  merit  basis, 
and  to  guard  against  personal  or  finan- 
cial conflicts  of  interest: 

Provides  Federal  criminal  penalties 
for  certain  kinds  of  misconduct  in  the 
administration  of  the  program.  Theft, 
kickbacks,  and  willful  misappropriation 
of  funds  or  property  are  covered; 

States  that  "a  person  will  not  be  deemed 
to  meet  the  poverty  requirements  if  his 
lack  of  income  stems,  not  from  handi- 
caps normally  associated  with  poverty, 
but  simply  from  refusal,  without  good 
cause,  to  accept  employment  commen- 
surate with  his  health,  education,  age, 
and  ability." 

Provides  for  pilot  projects  to  develop 
new  approaches  to  further  the  objective 
of  the  program,  with  increased  emphasis 
to  be  given  to  the  role  of  private  industry. 
There  are  many  more  committee- 
recommended  changes  designed  to  im- 
prove the  overall  operation  of  the  anti- 
poverty  programs  and  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

However,  not  all  change  is  progress. 
Two  proposals,  in  my  estimation,  are 
more  retrogressive  than  progressive  and 
I  am  hopeful  they  will  be  scrapped.  Both 
are  in  title  n  of  the  bUl  which  deals 
with  community  action  agencies.  Spe- 
cifically. I  refer  to  the  amendment  re- 
quiring community  action  agencies  to  be 
State,  city,  or  county  governments  or 
speciallv  designated  bodies  and  the 
amendment  adjusting  the  provision  re- 
garding  the  non-Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  community  action  programs. 

The  debate  on  these  two  proposals  has 
been  lengthy.  The  pros  and  cons  have 
been  thoroughly  reviewed  so  there  is  no 
need  for  me  to  repeat  what  has  been  said. 
However,  I  do  wish  to  make  clear  my 
feelins  that  we  should  do  everything 
within  our  power  to  divorce  politics  from 
povertv  Let  us  retain  the  community 
action'  agencies  as  private,  nonprofit 
structures  with  adequate  representation 
of  those  who  are  to  be  helped— the  poor. 
Povertv  knows  no  party:  let  tis  avoid  at 
all  costs  partisan  activity  in  connection 
with  this  endeavor— we  do  not  want  Re- 
publican action  agencies  or  Democratic 
action  agencies— we  want  community 
action  agencies. 

With  respect  to  the  non-Federal  con- 
tribution to  the  cost  of  operating  com- 
munitv  action  agencies  and  their  pro- 
grams", I  think  it  wise  to  require  the  local 
agencies  to  increase  their  share  of  the 
burden,  to  make  a  greater  contribution, 
to  become  more  deeply  involved  and  com- 
mitted. But  let  us  not  be  so  hasty  in  our 
effort  as  to  force  many  agencies  to  cur- 
tail their  activities  because  they  cannot 
raise  the  cash  for  their  fair  share.  It  is 
fine  and  appropriate  to  increase  the  local 
share  from  10  percent  to  20  percent,  but 
let  us  continue  the  poUcy  of  allowing  this 
contribution  to  be  "in  kind."  The  indi- 
vidual communitv  action  agencies  are 
able  to  provide  volunteer  help,  facilities 
and  equipment,  but  it  is  difficult,  in  some 
cases  impossible,  to  raise  sizable  sums  of 
money  and  if  they  are  required  to  do  so 
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I  am  afraid  many  will  have  to  close  up 
shop. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
make  policy  adjustments,  let  us  demand 
improvement  and  let  us  require  a  "tight- 
ening up"  in  administration  of  the  war 
against  poverty.  But  above  all.  let  us 
continue  this  worthy  efifort. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks   at    this    point    in   the    Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
known  to  everyone  who  reads  the  papers 
or  listens  to  current  commentary  inside 
or  outside  the  House  that  a  great  many 
amendments  are  going  to  be  offered  to 
the  current  structure  and  administration 
of  the  war  on  poverty.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  many  motivations,  both  de- 
structive and  constructive,  will  be 
brought  to  bear  on  this  program  during 
the  course  of  debate  which  these  amend- 
ments will  precipitate.  I  regret  that  the 
sequence  of  the  sections  of  the  bill  before 
us  bring  us  first  to  the  question  of  money, 
because  the  money  the  Nation  can  and 
should  dedicate  to  this  effort,  with  its 
experimental  and  coordinating  impact 
on  the  total  national  effort  to  alleviate 
poverty,  is  bound  to  be  affected  by  the 
final  results  of  our  debate  on  how  the 
OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  should 
be  administered  and  what  its  goals 
should  be.  For  instance,  I  would  have 
considerably  less  confidence  in  the  pro- 
gram, and  hence  be  less  willing  to  com- 
mit substantial  sums  of  money  to  com- 
munity action,  if  the  final  legislation 
we  enact  this  week  includes  the  Green 
amendment. 

I  have  voted  to  cut  a  great  many  pro- 
grams this  year.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
will  vote  to  cut  this  one  also  rather  than 
see  the  Nation's  dwindling  treasure 
wasted  in  the  manipulation  of  voting 
blocks  or  the  political  exploitation  of  our 
harassed  and  beleaguered  poor.  But  I 
am  reluctant  to  cut  without  knowing 
what  I  am  cutting,  because  a  well-run 
poverty  program  should  have  a  high  pri- 
ority in  our  scale  of  national  needs.  I 
am  ready  and  willing  to  vote  for  the 
changes  which  I  deem  improvements  in 
this  program,  and  if  these  are  success- 
ful I  would  regret  having  placed  a  ceil- 
ing on  the  financial  effort  at  this  stage 
in  the  debate.  For  this  reason  I  do  not 
plan  to  vote  either  for  the  Goodell  SI. 4 
billion  ceiling  or  the  Ayers  continuing 
resolution  which  is  also  designed  simply 
to  reduce  the  entire  issue  to  the  matter 
of  money.  If  the  changes  for  which  I 
hope  do  not  materialize  in  the  later 
stages  of  this  amending  procedure,  I 
shall  then  without  hesitation  vote  for  a 
necessary  limitation  of  funds  when  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  OEO  comes 
before  us  in  the  near  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 

GURNIY]. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 


only  point  out  that  the  various  statistics 
that  have  been  cited  here  as  to  the  im- 
pact of  the  cut  to  $1.4  billion  are  based 
upon  a  comparison  with  the  S2.06  bil- 
lion in  the  committee  bill,  which  is  not 
the  present  operating  program.  They  are 
now  of>erating  with  the  basic  figure  of 
$1.6  billion. 

Everybody  has  indicated,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
has  indicated,  they  are  going  to  approve 
appropriations  of  about  SI. 6  billion  at 
the  top  and  quit*  possibly  a  little  below 
that  figure. 

So  the  comparison  cited  here  is  false 
from  the  very  outset.  They  are  not  com- 
parisons as  to  the  way  the  program  is 
operating  today,  they  are  comparisons 
with  a  mythical  projection  as  to  how  it 
might  operate  under  a  $2.06  billion  pro- 
gram. 

In  addition  to  that,  comparisons  are 
false  in  another  respect  because  they 
assume  that  tiie  cuts  will  be  made  arbi- 
trarily where  the  individual  speaking 
wants  them  to  be  made  in  order  to  scare 
people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  to  point  out  that  it  would 
be  disastrous  out  our  way  if  it  were  to 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreci- 
ate the  concern  of  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell]  and  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment. It  has  been  so  clearly  Indicated  by 
testimony  in  debate  he  speaks  of  how 
painful  these  cuts  will  be  no  matter 
where  they  are  assessed. 

One  thing  is  undeniable — we  know 
what  the  cut  Is  going  to  mean  to  New 
York  State,  where  he  and  I  originate — 
and  there  are  no  ifs.  ands,  or  buts  about 
that. 

As  to  the  present  program  versus  the 
suggested  amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  this  amendment  will 
cost  the  State  of  New  York  taxpayers 
S40  milUon.  I  say  it  will  cost  the  State  of 
New  York  taxpayers  because  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  New  York  has  indi- 
cated that  he  does  not  intend  to  abdicate 
his  responsibility  to  the  poor,  and  in  fact, 
is  advocating  an  increase. 

Furthermore,  the  mayor  of  the  largest 
city,  the  city  of  New  York,  Mayor  Lind- 
say indicates  he  will  not  jump  ship  and 
drop  the  burden  where  the  poor  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mrs.  Kelly,  the  time  allotted  to  her 
was  granted  to  Mr.  Carey.) 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  fact  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  has  said 
he  intends  to  augment  the  program,  as 
the  city  has  long  been  doing. 

What  this  means,  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cuts  dowm  its  share,  is  that  this 


money  is  going  to  be  supplied  by  the 
taxpayers  of  the  cities  and  of  the  State 
of  New  York  in  terms  of  increasing 
welfare  and  unemployment  costs.  This 
means  a  now  direct  Federal  responsi- 
bility will  be  transferred  to  the  New 
York  taxpayers  of  a  minimum  of  $40  mil- 
lion to  as  high  as  $75  million,  depending 
on  whether  you  cut  from  the  existing 
level  or  the  new  level  recommended  by 
the  committee. 

I  take  a  dim  view  of  these  so-called 
economy  amendments  which  save  money 
for  the  Federal  Government  by  passing 
the  whole  tab  on  to  the  people  at  State 
and  local  levels. 

I  do  regret  that  a  gentleman  from  New 
York,  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  re- 
gard and  respect,  sees  fit  to  place  this 
new  burden  upon  the  already  heavily 
strained  shoulders  of  the  New  York  tax- 
payers by  offering  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York.  May 
I  say  I  agree  completely  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey].  I  am 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  amendment 
of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  the 
State  of  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  oppose  any 
cut  in  the  authorization  for  the  anti- 
poverty  program.  The  figure  of  $2.06  bil- 
lion authorized  by  the  House  committee 
is  the  minimum  we  should  approve.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  Goodell  amendment 
which  would  cut  back  the  program  to 
$1.4  billion,  as  opposed  to  the  $2.06  billion 
which  I  support.  This  is  no  time  to  cut 
back  on  a  program  with  a  successful  be- 
ginning. I  say  we  can  eliminate  tax  loop- 
holes, take  a  second  look  at  our  billion- 
dollar  space  program,  reconsider  the 
multimillion-dollar  subsidy  for  the  su- 
personic transport  program.  Will  it  be 
billions  for  the  Apollo  program  to  reach 
the  moon  and  only  half  that  to  reach  the 
Nation's  poor? 

I  have  seen  what  can  be  accomplished 
through  the  community  action  programs 
in  my  congressional  district  in  the  south- 
east Bronx.  CAP  centers  are  providing 
family  services,  health  services,  job 
counseling,  day  care  centers,  educational 
programs,  consimier  education,  and  other 
services  geared  to  the  local  community 
needs.  These  programs  are  reaching  the 
poor  and  helping  them  to  plan  for  them- 
selves. Youngsters  have  been  given  a 
chance  through  Headstart;  would-be 
dropouts  have  been  encouraged  to  stay 
in  school;  young  people  who  otherwise 
might  have  been  pressed  into  lives  of 
crime  have  been  given  training  and  Job 
opportimities :  the  elderly  have  been  af- 
forded health  services  heretofore  im- 
known  to  them.  These  programs  in  New 
York  City,  now  operating  at  a  level  of 
$17.5  million  annually,  could  be  cut  as 
much  as  $6  or  $7  million  under  proposed 
amendments.  The  slash  would  be  from 
30  to  40  percent  and  would  affect  many 
thousands  of  poor  people. 

When  Congress  first  passed  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  we  faced  up 
courageously  to  a  problem  we  could  no 
longer  ignore.  We  pledged  our  efforts  to 
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alleviate  poverty  in  America,  and  the 
conditions  that  breed  poverty,  despair, 
and  frustration.  Now,  in  the  wake  of  this 
past  summer's  violence,  we  need  more 
than  ever  to  fulfiU  the  commitments  we 
made  3  years  ago. 

Poverty  in  America  impoverishes  all 
Americans.  It  is  a  national  problem,  the 
burden  of  which  must  be  borne  by  all 
Americans.  If  we  do  not.  we  pay  the  con- 
sequences: crime  in  the  streets,  the  grow- 
ing burden  of  welfare,  illiteracy,  and  un- 
employment. The  alternative  is  far  more 
costly  than  the  poverty  program  itself. 

There  have  been  some  errors,  yes. 
Changes  will  be  required  from  time  to 
time.  But  we  must  not  abandon  the  war 
on  poverty.  And  we  must  not  render  it 
ineffective  by  drastically  slashing  its 
funds. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  object  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  211(c)  to  change  the 
structure  of  the  antipoverty  boards  at 
the  community  and  neighborhood  levels. 
Under  this  section,  a  community  action 
agency  would  have  to  be  either  the  State 
or  local  government  itself  or  an  agency, 
public  or  private,  designated  by  the  State 
or  local  government.  Each  community 
action  agency  would  run  its  program 
through  a  community  action  board,  one- 
third  of  its  members  to  be  public  officials, 
one-third  poverty  area  representatives, 
and  one-third  representtives  of  business, 
labor,  civic,  and  charitable  groups. 

Communities  throughout  the  country- 
have  established  satisfactory  antipover- 
ty operations  using  the  1966  fonnula.  To 
dismantle  and  restructure  operations  as 
proposed  in  section  211  <c)  could  throw 
community  action  programs  into  chaos. 
Certainly  this  would  be  the  case  in  New- 
York  City,  where  for  over  a  year  people 
in  15  poverty  areas  have  worked  to  es- 
tablish community  corporations  and  have 
elected  governing  boards  to  plan,  ap- 
prove and  coordinate  antipoverty  pro- 
grams. None  of  these  boards  meets  the 
requirements  of   this  section.   In  each 
case,  members  were  selected  in  commu- 
nitywide,  democratic  elections  open  to 
all  residents,  and  a  ruling  that  the  boards 
must  now  be  restructed  would  lead  to 
disillusionment  among  those  who  have 
worked  so  hard  to  make  the  corporations 
a  success . 

For  Congress  to  reduce  the  participa- 
tion of  the  poor  in  the  programs  they 
have  created  is  tantamount  to  turning 
our  backs  on  a  promising  beginning.  We 
have,  in  very  large  measure,  succeeded  in 
involving  local  persons  in  the  develop- 
ment, administration  and  evaluation  of 
local  antipoverty  projects,  and  we  have 
received  the  cooperation  of  responsible 
citizens  in  advising  these  programs.  To 
redirect  and  reorganize  at  this  time  will 
only  delay  our  commitments  to  the  poor. 
Tills  is  no  time  to  revamp;  this  is  no  time 
to  cut  back  on  the  war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  object  to  the  provi- 
sion that  requires  localities  to  double 
their  contribution  to  the  program  and 
that  they  pay.  at  the  same  time,  the  new 
assessment  in  cash.  The  bill  before  us 
increases  the  amount  of  money  a  local 
community  shall  contribute  to  communi- 
ty action  programs  from  10  percent  to  20 
percent  and  requires  that  half  the  local 
share  be  in  cash.  Existing  law  permits 


the  entire  local  share  to  be  in  the  form  of 
noncash  contributions  such  as  volunteer 
services,  office  space,  or  utility  expenses. 
This  provision  should  not  be  changed. 

In  addition  to  existing  programs  such 
as  Headstart.  legal  services.  Upward 
Bound,  and  neighborhood  health  centers. 
I  am  pleased  the  bill  has  four  new  pro- 
grams which  are  commendable  and 
which  I  support.  These  are  the  food  and 
medical  services  program,  a  family  plan- 
ning program,  a  program  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  elderly,  and  a  special  day 
care  program  for  children. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 

RlEGLE.l 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  At  the 
outset  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have 
voted  for  everj-  reasonable  cost-reduc- 
tion amendment  or  program  change  that 
has  been  offered  in  this  Chamber  so  far 
this  year,  including  the  recent  expendi- 
ture limitation.  I  have  opposed  the  space 
program,  the  public  works  pork  barrel, 
and  the  foreign  aid  program  because 
they  are  too  costly  at  this  time  and  ought 
to  be  given  back-burner  priority.  But  I 
am  opposed  to  reducing  this  program 
below  $2  billion.  We  must  do  all  we  can 
to  help  our  people  help  themselves. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  clearly  a 
need  for  economy  in  this  program.  But 
the  economy  that  I  believe  is  needed 
should  take  the  form  of  savings  in  ad- 
ministrative costs,  of  cutting  out  high- 
salaried  bureaucrats,  and  an  overhaul  of 
inefficient  and  expensive  programs  that 
are  failing  to  help  the  poor. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers], 
and  mv  coUeague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  ReidI,  that  if  we  do  not 
make  the  necessary  changes  in  this  pro- 
gram later  in  the  debate  when  amend- 
ments are  offered,  I  do  not  think  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  sustain  a  program  of 
any  size,  let  alone  one  in  the  amount  of 
$2  billion. 

So  I  would  hope  that  if  we  could  keep 
these  needed  dollars  in  the  bill,  and  can 
make  the  necessary  program  changes 
that  can  make  this  program  one  that 
will  work  and  get  the  job  done,  certainly 
there  is  a  desperate  need  to  make  this 
program  effective. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Meeds]. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  while  it  is 
easy  to  talk  sometimes  in  terms  of  cuts 
somewhat  exceeding  $600  million,  it  is 
often  very  difficult  to  attempt  to  visualize 
what  happens  in  terms  of  human  lives.  I 
want  to  point  out  that  if  the  amendment 
were  adopted,  we  would  lose  225  com- 
munity action  prog:  ams,  48,000  fewer 
young  people  would  have  the  benefit  of 
Headstart,  and  some  20,000  people  would 
not  receive  the  basic  adult  education 
w-hich  they  would  receive  under  the 
committee  bill. 

More  Importantly.  Mr.  Chairman, 
some  9,000  young  men  and  women  in 
this  land  would  not  have  the  chance 
w-hich  they  are  now  receiving  under  that 
fine  program  Upward  Bound. 


In  sum  total,  this  is  an  investment  in 
people,  and  the  proposed  cut  would  take 
away  the  incentive  which  this  program 
gives  them.  I  oppose  the  amendment. 

The      CHAIRMAN.  The      gentleman 
from  low-a  [Mr.  Scherle]  is  recognized. 
Mr.     DELLENBACK.  Mr.     Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  the  example  that  the  Speaker  cited 
earlier  of  the  automobile  manufacturers 
is  an  excellent  one.  The  question  is  not 
w-hether  we  should  wipe  out  the  manu- 
facturing plants.  Tlie  question  is  whether 
we  should  improve  the  manufacturing 
process.  If  an  industry  were  putting  out 
defective  merchandise  or  operating  in  a 
wav  that  was  basically  defective,  what  it 
w-oiild  do  would  be  to  change  the  manner 
of  its  operation,  and  this  is  exactly  what 
we  propose  to  do  here. 

Unfortunately,  the  question  has  be- 
come confused.  The  question  is  not 
whether  we  want  to  eliminate  the  causes 
of  povertv.  We  do.  But  the  question  is 
how  to  go  about  doing  it.  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  how  to  go  about  doing  it  in  a  way 
that  we  can  afford. 

I  regret  that  speaker  after  speaker  on 
the  other  side  of  this  issue  has  appar- 
entlv  risen  without  having  read  the  com- 
mittee report,  without  having  listened 
carefullv  to  what  has  been  said  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  not  only  once  but  twice  spo- 
ken on  the  other  side  and  said  that  today 
we  have  only  tw-o  issues  here:  numbers 
of  dollars  and  the  question  of  one 
amendment.  This  is  incorrect. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    time    of   the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Oregon  is  recog- 
nized on  his  own. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.   Thank  you.  Mr. 

Chairman.  If  I  may  go  on  with  what  I 

was  saying,  the  basic  point  that  I  would 

urse  of  every  Member  here  who  will  be 

called  upon  to  vote  on  this  bill  is  to  look 

at  oages  202  and  203  of  the  report,  if 

thev  do  not  read  the  rest  of  the  record, 

and,  in  addition,  to  look  at  pages  214  and 

215.  ^     , 

This  shows  clearly  that  if  we  go  about 

making  the  amendments  to  this  program 

which  ought  to  be  made — and  some  of 

them  are  outlined  on  page^  214  and  215— 

we  can  accomplish  a  great  deal  more  than 

is  being  accomplished  under  the  present 

appropriations  and  a   great  deal  more 

than  would  be  accomplished  under  the 

propo.sed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

Do  not  be  led  astray  by  the  sheer  dis- 
cussion of  dollars  It  is  not  a  case  of  how 
nianv  Federal  dollars  are  spent.  It  is  a 
caseof  how  they  are  spent.  It  is  a  case 
of  how  many  dollars  get  through  to  the 
basic  causes  of  poverty. 

We  suggest  that  we  can  make  these 
cuts,  so  badly  needed  at  this  time,  and 
unless  we  make  some  serious  revisions  of 
the  program  we  should  make  at  least 
these  cuts.  If  we  make  serious  revisions, 
which  would  improve  the  program,  we 
can  in  future  years  go  on  with  some  of 
the  work  so  badly  needed  to  be  done  in 
this  area.  ^    ^. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  has  expired.  The 
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Chair   recognizes    the   gentleman   from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Tiernan]. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  been  said  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon,  this  should  not 
be  considered  in  terms  of  commodities  or 
manufactures.  We  would  not  abolish 
manufactures  for  defective  merchandise. 
The  gentleman  unfortunately,  I  be- 
lieve, relates  this  to  defective  merchan- 
dise and  what  we  should  do  with  respect 
to  defective  merchandise.  I  do  not  like 
to  deal  in  commodity  terms,  where 
human  beings  are  concerned.  This  pro- 
gram really  is  not  able  to  be  cut  with- 
out huiting  people,  who  have  been  too 
long  considered  defective  merchandise 
in  the  marketplace  of  America  and  writ- 
ten off  as  beyond  repair. 

This  program  does  a  lot  for  the  handi- 
capped children.  How  do  we  cut  back  on 
the  many  deaf,  blind,  and  retarded  chil- 
dren who  participate? 

This  program  helps  the  elderly.  Do  we 
have  more  elderly,  or  fewer,  than  when 
tills  program  was  enacted?  Everyone 
knows  we  have  more  eligible  elderly  per- 
sons now.  How  do  we  propose  to  cut  their 
share  of  these  benefits? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cut  which  is 
being  proposed  would  exact  its  toll  upon 
some  people  who  were  not  even  in  exist- 
ence when  this  program  was  first  con- 
ceived. The  children  coming  into  Head- 
start  this  year  from  the  poor  neighbor- 
hoods had  not  been  born  when  this  law 
was  first  enacted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  has  expired. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey] 
in  his  own  right. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me  on  his  Rhode  Island 
time 

On  behalf  of  New  York.  I  would  reem- 
phasize  the  point  that  the  first  Head- 
start  program  began  in  1964,  and  some 
children  who  will  be  coming  into  Head- 
start  this  year  were  not  even  born  when 
the  OEO  was  conceived. 

Let  us  think  of  what  this  means.  They 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  something 
will  be  done  for  them. 

If  we  were  to  concede  that  mistakes 
were  made  in  1964,  1965,  and  1966.  is  it 
fair  to  exact  the  toll  of  those  mistakes 
on  the  children  who  need  the  help,  who 
were  not  here  when  the  mistakes  were 
made? 

Let  us  say  for  the  sake  of  discussion, 
that  tills  program  is  rife  with  error.  The 
question  is,  should  we  compound  the  er- 
ror by  this  denial  amendment,  or  correct 
it  for  the  benefit  of  people  and  children 
involved?  The  question  is.  Should  we  vote 
up  the  funds  necessary  to  do  the  job  now 
knowing  as  we  do  the  dimension  of  the 
task  we  face? 

No  one  denies  that  poverty  in  America 
is  a  bigger  challenge  than  we  first  en- 
visioned. The  gap  between  the  high- 
income  and  low-Income  groups  is  widen- 
ing. Let  us  not  desert  the  poor  people  who 


will  have  no  one  else  on  their  side  if 
their  Government  abandons  them  by  a 
vote  of  denial  on  this  amendment.  If  we 
do  they  may  find  new  allies  among  the 
foes  of  our  Government  who  would  prey 
upon  their  agony  and  distress.  If  they 
do,  God  help  them  and  God  help  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Buchanan]. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  amendment.  We 
are  here  engaged  in  a  war  on  poverty 
yet  we  must  also  engage  ourselves  in  a 
war  on  waste  and  mismanagement,  such 
as  has  marked  the  administration  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The 
proponents  of  this  amendment  do  not 
seek  to  help  the  disadvantaged  less,  but 
to  spend  less  while  helping  people  more, 
by  doing  it  better. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  lot 
of  statements  have  been  made  about  the 
amount  of  money  cut  out  of  this  pro- 
gram. It  is  unfortunate  we  are  debating 
money  right  at  the  beginning  of  this 
whole  consideration.  It  was  my  attempt 
last  week  to  get  this  section  passed  over, 
so  that  we  could  do  this  in  an  orderly 
fashion,  so  that  we  could  make  the 
changes  this  House  in  its  wisdom  wished 
to  make,  but  that  was  objected  to  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  so  we  are  forced 
at  the  vei-y  outset  to  put  the  cart  before 
the  horse  and  to  determine  how  much 
total  money  will  be  in  this  program. 

The  SI. 4  billion  amendment  offered 
by  me  now  is  the  only  way  in  which  I 
could  put  forth  the  amount  of  money 
that  we  feel  is  necessary*  under  the  op- 
portunity crusade  which  would  involve 
private  enterprise  and  would  involve 
more  individuals  and  get  more  help  to 
all  of  these  Individuals  through  getting 
all  elements  of  the  community  involved 
and  not  attempting  to  do  everything 
with  100  percent  Federal  dollars.  The 
Federal  dollars  would  be  seed  money 
which  would  multiply  many  times  be- 
cause of  the  involvement  of  State,  local, 
and  particularly  private  enterprise  in 
order  to  provide  meaningful  and  produc- 
tive jobs  for  the  poor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
William  D.  F'-,rd]. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  William 
D.  Ford  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Brade- 

MAS.'* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Brademas]. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  now  to  make  two  or  three 
points  in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 
One  of  the  first  points  is  this  ought  not  to 
be  a  partisan  measure.  The  distinguished 
Speaker  cited  the  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed cuts  from  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican Governor  of  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Governor  Volpe.  Only  yes- 
terday on  a  television  program,  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  a  Re- 
publican, criticized  Repubhcans  in  Con- 
gress for  attempting  to  cut  back  appro- 
priations for  the  antipoverty  program, 
saying : 


I  dont  wish  to  defend  my  party  on  this 
point  one  bit. 

We  have  just  heard  from  our  distin- 
guished Republican  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle],  a 
member  of  the  committee  in  opposition 
to  the  motion  to  cut  the  funds  so  dras- 
tically. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  second  point  I  want 
to  make  concerns  the  very  sharp  impact 
of  the  proposed  cutback  on  the  big  cities 
of  America.  The  city  of  New  York  alone, 
for  example,  would  lose  nearly  $18  mil- 
lion if  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell],  is 
adopted. 

If  one  were  to  add  up  the  impact  of 
the  cuts  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
proposes  on  14  of  the  largest  cities  in 
the  countrj-,  the  result  would  be  a  34- 
percent  cutback  from  the  amount  au- 
thorized in  the  committee  bill,  or  a  loss 
of  over  $55  million.  At  a  time  when  we 
are  trying  to  do  something  significant 
to  cope  with  the  burgeoning  problems  of 
our  major  urban  areas,  it  seems  especial- 
ly inappropriate  to  give  support  to  an 
amendment  like  that  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  which  would  gravely 
damage  this  program  in  the  cities. 

The  third  point  I  want  to  make  is  that 
local  community  leaders  across  the 
country  are  opposed  to  such  drastic  cuts 
in  the  antipoverty  program.  By  w'ay  of 
example,  let  me  here  cite  a  newspaper 
article  published  yesterday  in  the  State 
of  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  vocal  op- 
ponents of  the  committee  bill  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  one  who 
has  consistently  voted  against  the  anti- 
poverty  program.  I  will  not  indicate  the 
State  or  the  district,  but  this  newspaper 
reports  a  speech  delivered  by  a  distin- 
guished community  leader  in  that  dis- 
trict, a  priest,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  will 
here  quote  what  the  pxlest  said  in  an 
address  stoutly  defending  the  war  on 
poverty. 

The  antipoverty  program  is  being  crushed 
and  stifled  by  one  of  the  most  disgraceful 
performances  ever  enacted  In  the  sacred 
halls  of  our  Government. 

This  priest,  who  is  known  as  "the  vicar 
of  the  rural  poor,"  went  on  to  note  that 
the  Representative  in  Congress  who  was 
so  strongly  opposing  the  program,  "has 
never  seen  the  poverty  program  of  his 
own  constituents,"  but  "is  trying  to  tell 
the  Nation  that  the  poverty  program 
does  not  work." 

The  priest  continued: 

How  can  one  representative  campaign 
against  the  poverty  program  when  he  has 
never  seen  the  poverty  program  In  his  own 
Congressional  district  In  operation? 

According  to  the  press  account,  the 
clergyman,  who  spoke  at  a  Veterans'  Day 
observance  at  an  American  Legion  club- 
house, described  some  extreme  cases  of 
poverty  he  had  observed  in  his  home 
county.  He  said: 

Tonight,  there  are  millions  of  Americans 
with  no  horizons. 

Millions  are  living  ill-housed,  Ill-clad  and 
ill-fed,  some  like  animals  despite  the  fact 
that  they  labor. 

Tonight,  millions  of  Americans  live  with- 
out the  liberty  that  you  bled  for.  They  are 
enmeshed  In  a  degrading  exploitation. 

Tonight  we   are  faced  with  a  new   peril. 
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in  Steuben  County  Ui  1967  there  Is  a  family 
of  seven  living  In  a  house  with  two  rooms, 
no  windows,  just  a  door;  no  drain  In  the 
sink,  no  bathroom  facilities. 

This  family  lost  a  child  last  winter.  The 
infant  died  as  they  walked  10  miles  to  a 
doctor. 

The  clergyman  declared  the  poverty 
program  'has  done  a  great  job  in  our 
county."  Among  other  things,  he  said  the 
program  has  found  a  house  only  Satur- 
day for  an  expectant  mother  with  11 
children,  the  youngest  a  16-month-old 
mongoloid,  who  were  abandoned  by  the 
fathei  and  had  been  Uving  in  a  barn. 
The  priest  said  he  personally  "gave  three 
bovs  in  that  family  the  first  bath  they 
ever  had  in  a  tub  in  their  lives  this  after- 
noon." 

The  program  also  found  a  house  in 
recent  weeks  for  "a  family  of  16,  14  of 
them  children,  who  had  been  Uving  in  a 
three-room  shack  with  a  lean-to  built 
for  the  mother  who  is  recuperating  from 
an  operation."  Seven  boys  who  had  slept 
in  a  woodshed  with  half-inch  cracks  in 
the  siding  now  have  the  first  decent  bed- 
rooms of  their  lives. 

He  explained: 

There  are  219  such  cases,  concerning  403 
categories  of  human  misery,  with  large  ex- 
panses of  this  country  yet  to  be  explored. 

The  poverty  program  has  been  "one 
rav  of  hope  for  the  18.000  poor  in  our 
countiv,"  he  said.  Among  other  thincs, 
it  has  provided  a  work-training  program 
for  55  dropouts  and  62  school  pupils,  a 
summer  youth  program  and  an  educa- 
tional program  intended  to  help  train 
adults  for  reemployment. 

Finally  the  priest  invited  his  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  "to  come  back  to 
his  own  people,  poor  and  uninfluential 
though  they  are,  to  come  to  our  poverty 
office  and  to  prove  to  us  that  the  pro- 
gram is  not  working."  He  said: 

We  Invite  him  to  come  Into  our  poor,  hum- 
ble homes  and  tell  us  poor  that  our  program 
hasn't  housed,  clad,  fed,  found  new  Jobs 
and  given  us  a  new  horizon. 

We  won't  accept  name-calling,  unfounded 
accusations  and  pollUcal  Jargon.  We  want  you 
to  come  to  the  poor  of  your  district  and  tell 
us  about  the  poverty  program. 

Otherwise,  the  words  you  speak  in  Con- 
gress as  our  representative  will  be  meaning- 
less and  empty,  for  in  trampling  on  the 
nation's  poverty  program,  you  will  be  be- 
traying almost  25  percent  of  your  constit- 
uents. 

We  are  In  a  new  moment  of  peril,  the  peril 
of  a  dying  infant,  a  starving  child,  a  young 
boy  with  no  horizons  beyond  the  barn  in 
which  he  lives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  some  of  the 
reasons  the  amendment  before  us  should 
be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Gardner]. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gardner 
vielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Goodell.  > 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Goodell]. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
centleman  j-ield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

I  By  unanimous  coiisent,  Mr.  Ayres 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Goodell..* 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Goodell  1. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  about  the  amount  of 
money   that  would  be   cut   out  of   this 
program    by    the    Goodell    amendment. 
Virtually  all  of  the  statements  and  per- 
centages given  are  compared  to  the  false 
figure  of  $2,060  billion.  Everybody  in  this 
House  knows  it  will  not  be  appropriated 
by  this  Congress  in  this  year.  In  addition 
to  that,  there  have  been  statements  that 
the  $1.4  billion  under  the  opportunity 
crusade  would  cut  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram. Let  us  get  this  straight  on  the 
Record.  The  opportunity  crusade  puts 
more  money  into   Headstart  than  the 
present  program  or  the  proposed  pro- 
gram in  the  committee  bill.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion as  to  where  you  will  allocate  your 
resources.  The  statement  was  made  in 
the  well  of  the  House  at  the  beginning 
of   the   debate   that   it   would   cut    the 
VISTA  program  50  percent.  It  will  not 
cut  VISTA  50  percent  but  will  maintain 
it  at  its  present  level  under  the  oppor- 
tunity crusade. 

A  great  many  statements  have  been 
made  about  the  number  of  enroUees  who 
will  be  cut  out  of  the  program.  I  say 
to  the  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  that  we  would  have  more  people 
involved  in  this  program  of  the  oppor- 
tunity crusade  than  under  the  commit- 
tee bill  or  under  the  existing  program. 

For  instance.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the 
Job  Corps  program,  by  bringing  in  mili- 
tary career  centers,  we  would  have  43.350 
slots,  as  compared  to  the  present  41,000 
slots. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  work  study 
program  or  in-school  neighborhood 
youth  program,  we  would  have  a  total  of 
510,000  slots,  as  compared  to  295.000 
slots  under  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  true  because  we 
involve  private  industry.  In  other  words, 
the  Federal  Government  only  pays  one- 
fourth  of  the  cost  of  the  program  and 
the  wages.  We  have  under  this  program 
private  industry  involved  with  support 
from  the  Federal  Government.  In  other 
words,  the  Federal  Government  pays  one- 
fourth  while  the  employers  in  private  in- 
dustry come  in  and  pay  three-fourths  of 
the  cost  involved.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  people  would  have  a  job  with  mean- 
ing and  with  a  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  community 
action  program  we  have  all  the  money 
under  the  proposed  amendment  unear- 
marked.  so  the  local  people  can  make 
their  own  decision  with  reference  to  pri- 
orities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  out-of-school 
program  we  have  more  slots  available, 
107,000  compared  to  the  committee  bill's 
60,000.  So,  in  each  category  we  propose 
to  involve  private  industry,  with  a  little 
Federal  seed  money  in  order  to  extend  to 
these  people  the  type  of  help  which  is 
necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  critical  dif- 
ference involved  here.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  we  are  talking  about  money.  This 
program  should  be  redirected.  No  one 
should  be  debating  the  need  for  a  pro- 
gram to  help  the  less  fortunate.  The 
question  is,  has  this  program  been  effec- 


tive? In  some  areas  it  has.  In  other  areas 
it  has  not  been  effective.  We  have  seen 
regressive  actions  in  the  committee  to 
rescind  some  of  the  most  exciting  fea- 
tures of  this  program.  However,  we  wish 
to  make  constructive  changes  which  will 
improve  tlie  program  and  get  it  on  a  new 
direction,  a  program  that  will  really  get 
some  money  to  the  poor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  investing  $1.4  bil- 
lion in  Federal  money  and  making  some 
substantive  changes  in  the  program  it- 
self, which  will  come  later  in  the  read- 
in2  of  the  bill,  v.e  shall  be  able  to  gen- 
erate more  than  the  sum  of  S3  billion 
with  wl-iich  to  help  take  care  of  the  poor. 
That  sum  is  compared  to  the  sum  of  $2 
billion  as  conUined  in  the  President's 
budget  and  a^  contained  in  the  commit- 
tee bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  mamier  m 
which  we  should  approach  this  matter- 
bringing  in  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ment, private  entei-prise  and  all  elements 
of  the  community  to  make  their  con- 
tributions and  keep  the  voice  of  the  poor 
in  the  individual  community. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  say  that  these  are 
tlie  things  which  we  want  pnd  desire  to 
achieve  in  the  opportunity  crusade. 
Therefore,  we  are  forced  to  offer  this 
amendment  at  the  outset  with  reference 
to  the  question  of  money  involved  alone. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Esch]. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mi-.  Chairman,  I  have  al- 
ready indicated  my  support  that  a 
larger  figure  approaching  $2  billion 
be  devoted  to  this  program.  We  must 
give  the  highest  priority  to  our  number 
one  domestic  problem.  However,  it  is 
verj-  clear  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  are  inconsistent  in  their 
analysis.  It  represents  a  type  of  brain- 
washing we  are  seeing  here  on  this  fioor. 
Mr  Chairman,  basically,  they  are 
comparing  $1.5  billion  with  $2.06  billion. 
However,  we  know  they  are  not  going  to 
get  the  $2.06  billion;  rather  will  be  some- 
thing like  $1.6  billion  from  appropria- 
tions. , 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  significant  point 
here  is  not  the  amount  of  fimds  in- 
volved, but  how  they  are  to  be  used.  Fur- 
ther the  question  is.  do  they  really 
need  the  sum  of  $2  billion?  They  prob- 
ably do,  for  if  we  accept  their  program 
the"  private  sector  will  not  be  involved — 
and  thus  more  Federal  funds  will  be 
needed.  We  have  clearly  indicated,  and 
it  has  become  abundantly  clear  that 
with  the  opportunity  crusade  we  can 
generate  the  sum  of  S3  billion  in  the  war 
on  poverty.  That  figure  hPS  not  been 
denied  in  this  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  we  want  to  havp  the 
Federal  Government  do  it  all,  or  do  we 
wish  to  involve  the  private  sector?  This 
is  the  question  with  which  we  are  faced. 
Let  us  have  the  foresight  to  involve  the 
private  sector  in  our  poverty  war,  and 
then  let  us  have  the  courage  to  fund  it. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 

PUCINSKI]. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment  because 
the  amendment  would  seriously  restrict 
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programs  that  have  been  successfully 
carried  out  to  get  people  off  the  public 
dole  and  into  gainful  employment.  As  an 
example,  in  Chicago  alone  we  have  re- 
moved some  23,000  families  from  public 
welfare  at  an  annual  saving  of  more  than 
$46  million  to  the  taxpayers  through  the 
community  action  agencies  and  the  man- 
power training  program.    . 

Further,  this  amendment  would  seri- 
ously and  adversely  affftct  programs 
covering  more  than  10,000  people  now 
participating  in  various  job-training 
programs  financed  by  the  antlpoverty 
program  who  will  also  be  taken  ofif  the 
public  dole  and  placed  in  jobs  when  they 
complete  their  training. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this 
amendment  were  to  be  adopted  it  would 
result  in  a  substantial  slowing  down  of 
progress  that  has  been  made  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  "aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren" program. 

This  Nation  is  now  spending  $2.5  bil- 
lion armually  on  the  ADC  programs  in 
America.  This  tragic  figure  will  continue 
to  Increase  until  we  find  an  eflfective  pro- 
gram to  deal  with  this  problem.  The 
adoption  of  this  amendment  would  re- 
sult in  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
money  now  being  spent  for  family  plan- 
ning programs  which  are  doing  an  im- 
pressive job  in  educating  young  women, 
who  would  otherwise  of  necessity  have 
to  be  placed  on  the  ADC  rolls. 

This  Nation  must  sooner  or  later  face 
up  to  the  growing  problem  of  children 
being  bom  to  imwed  mothers  or  children 
who  for  various  reasons  have  no  bread- 
winner. This  antlpoverty  program  ad- 
dresses itself  to  this  mounting  problem 
which  screams  out  for  an  effective  solu- 
tion. I  Invite  you  to  examine  the  educa- 
tional program  now  in  operation  in  the 
Cook  County  Hospital  and  see  how  effec- 
tive it  is  in  reducing  potential  candidates 
for  the  ADC  rolls.  Nothing  will  destroy 
our  society  more  quickly  than  the  in- 
creasing cost  of  the  ADC  program.  I  be- 
lieve the  antlpoverty  program  is  making 
a  significant  contribution  toward  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  children  on  ADC  and 
should  be  given  a  chance  to  continue. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment  which 
would  seriously  reduce  fimds  for  this 
program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Gerald  R.  FordI. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  this  vote  the  issue  is  crystal 
clear.  Each  of  us  in  this  Chamber  will 
have  the  opportimlty  to  vote  for  a  pro- 
gram of  $1.4  billion  in  Federal  author- 
izations for  the  poverty  program.  In  con- 
trast, if  this  amendment  does  not  carry 
the  program  will  end  up  at  $2,060,000,- 
000. 

Within  the  last  month  we  have  had 
three  votes  taken  where  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  called  upon  to  set  a 
spending  ceiling  or  limitation  for  the 
Federal  Government  in  fiscal  year  1968, 
and  we  have  decided  by  a  majority  vote 
on  two  out  of  the  three  occasions  that 
there  should  be  a  $5  billion  spending  lim- 
itation. All  of  the  Members  who  have 
voted  for  that  spending  limitation  I  be- 
lieve have  an  obligation  today  to  support 


the  Goodell  amendment  to  reduce  the 
Federal  contribution  to  this  program.  We 
cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

The  advantage  of  the  Goodell  amend- 
ment is  that  it  approves  SI. 4  billion  in 
Federal  authorizations,  but  it  results  In 
a  far  greater  total  for  the  poverty  pro- 
gram as  a  whole  by  bringing  in  private 
enterprise,  local  communities,  and  our 
respective  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment should  be  approved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Vanik]. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment.  Today  in 
my  city  of  Cleveland  we  have  elected  a 
new  mayor.  Carl  B.  Stokes,  whose  first 
ofBcial  announcement  was  to  declare 
that,  if  this  Goodell  amendment  were  to 
pass,  if  this  cutback  were  to  be  enacted. 
it  would  be  a  disaster  to  the  Cleveland 
community. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  significant  to  note 
that  just  a  few  days  ago  I  received  a 
telegram  signed  jointly  by  Mr.  Stokes  and 
Mr.  Seth  Taft,  who  was  Mr.  Stokes'  Re- 
publican opponent,  urging  the  defeat  of 
the  cutbacks  proposed  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  gone  through 
an  eventful  summer  in  my  community  of 
Cleveland,  eventful  because  we  have 
made  significant  progress  because  of  the 
success  of  the  poverty  program. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has 
provided  employment  and  work  experi- 
ence to  over  20.000  young  people,  ages 
15  to  21.  They  have  been  engaged  in  use- 
ful work  within  the  schools  as  aides  in 
libraries,  classrooms,  food  handling  and 
building  maintenance.  Others  are  uti- 
lized by  Federal  agencies,  such  as  NASA's 
Lewis  Flight  Research  Center,  Social 
Security,  and  other  agencies.  Thousands 
of  young  people  in  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  serve  city  and  county  agen- 
cies. Through  this  program,  thousands 
of  young  people  in  the  Cleveland  area 
have  remained  at  school  because  of  this 
program,  while  hundreds  have  been 
made  job  ready  and  are  now  gainfully 
employed.  This  program  critically  needs 
expansion.  How  can  we  coimtenance  los- 
ing these  obvious  gains? 

Cleveland  is  a  host  city  for  a  unit  of 
the  Women's  Job  Corps.  Our  Cleveland 
facility  is  well  managed,  its  goals  and  its 
achievements  are  well  defined.  The  at- 
tempt to  cut  back  this  program  comes  at 
the  very  moment  when  genuine  progress 
can  be  noted.  This  amendment  would 
wash  out  the  entire  Job  Corps  program. 

This  summer,  under  title  II  provisions. 
8,000  young  people  were  provided  a  sum- 
mer workshop  opportunity  at  Karamu 
House  which  was  highlighted  by  a  sum- 
mer arts  festival  which  attracted  na- 
tional attention. 

To  meet  the  special  needs  of  com- 
pletely overlooked  teenagers,  a  special 
program  under  title  11  was  inaugurated 
to  provide  work  experience  to  15-  and 
16-year-old  children  who  could  not, 
under  law.  qualify  for  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps.  For  others  In  this  age 
group,  poverty  funds  set  In  motion  a 
citywide  summer  camp  program.  Over 
4.800  young  people  were  given  a  first 


camping  experience  out  of  their  neigh- 
borhood environment. 

The  health  program  under  title  11  pro- 
vided health  service  to  4,670  citizens, 
while  the  legal-aid  serve  under  this  spe- 
cial program  served  4,150  clients. 

Headstart  provided  classes  for  5,200 
youngsters  for  year-round  and  simMier 
programs. 

The  Goodell  amendment  would  cut 
Federal  participation  in  these  programs 
by  almost  50  percent  and  would  make  a 
shambles  of  established  programs. 

Those  who  desire  to  destroy  the  pov- 
erty program  must  understand  their 
commitment.  To  shortchange  these  pro- 
grams now  would  create  a  situation  In 
which  we  would  multiply  the  costs  later. 

Let  us  identify  the  opportunity  cru- 
sade for  what  it  really  is:  A  crusade  to 
end  opportunity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr, 
Reid]. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Goodell  amend- 
ment. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  it  represents  a 
cut  of  some  $674  million,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  reportedly  generates  between  $700 
million  and  $1,600,000,000  depending  on 
your  figures,  whereas  OEO  reports  that 
their  bill  generates  some  $5  billion,  on 
the  same  arithmetic  basis. 

The  important  point  I  think  is  not  the 
figures.  The  authorization  in  the  present 
bill  is  not  enough.  So  I  would  strike  the 
arithmetic  from  our  minds.  What  is  im- 
portant. I  believe,  is  that  we  must  recall, 
particularly  on  our  side,  that  our  party 
was  bom  in  the  fight  to  make  men  free. 
Yet,  the  freedom  for  which  our  party 
fought  and  which  justified  its  very  exist- 
ence will  be  hollow  and  empty  if  we  fail 
to  make  it  meaningful  with  the  promise 
of  a  new  Ufe,  enriched  by  jobs  of  sub- 
stance and  permanence. 

If  we  turn  our  backs  on  our  heritage, 
we  shall  be  branding  ourselves  hereafter 
as  the  party  that  turned  its  back  on  the 
destitute  and  we  shall  have  done  a  grave 
injustice  to  present  and  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans,  and  most  impor- 
tantly, to  our  youth  who  have  the  right 
to  cast  off  the  shackles  of  economic 
deprivation. 

Many  Republicans,  including  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
mayors  and  Governors  throughout  the 
United  States  have  spoken  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  lu-ge  strong  bipartisan 
opposition  to  the  Goodell  amendment.  I 
hope  Republican  votes  will  make  the 
difference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Moorhead]. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Goodell  amend- 
ment, which  would  cut  authorizations  by 
$602  million  and  would  lay  the  ground- 
work for  substituting  the  opportunity 
crusade  for  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1967. 

These  efforts  to  build  a  better  mouse- 
trap would  result  in  chaos — not  efifl- 
ciency — in  administration;  reduce  fund- 
ing to  an  unworkable  level;  and  sabotage 
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the  careful  relationships  OEO  has  de- 
veloped with  the  people. 
Many  years  ago  an  American  President 

said: 

It  is  bard  to  faU;  but  it  Is  worse  never  to 
iave  tried  to  succeed. 

This  was  "rough-rider"  Teddy  Roose- 
velt—not  one  to  give  up  when  the  going 
got  tough. 

Nor  should  we. 

If  there  were  no  OEO,  there  would  be 
no  war  on  poverty.  This  is  the  first  time 
the  poor,  who  previously  have  been  with- 
out influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try have  had  an  independent  advocate 
to  speak  for  them.  To  fragment  the 
structure  at  this  point  or  bury  programs 
in  already  overburdened  departments, 
would  be  to  shift  the  focus  from  the  dis- 
advantaged and  betray  the  confidence  of 
the  people. 

Yet,  at  this  very  moment,  programs 
are  being  shut  down  across  the  country 
because  of  congressional  inaction.  How 
long  can  you  keep  staff  on  a  volunteer 
basis?  How  can  you  forecast  plans  with- 
out funds?  How  long  can  you  keep  the 
faith  of  the  people? 

Roscoe  Drummond,  writing  about  last 
summer's  civil  disturbances,  said: 

Whatever  Congress  may  do  to  help  solve 
the  urban  crisis,  the  one  thing  not  to  do  Is 
to  tear  up  the  anUpoverty  administration 
and  programs. 

Writer  Ralph  McGill  recently  wrote  in 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette : 

Whenever  OEO  has  been  given  a  chance  to 
function  without  local  sabotage,  It  has 
worked. 


And,  it  has  worked  in  Pittsburgh. 

It  has  worked  because  Pittsburgh  was 
readv  with  appropriate  plans  and  prop- 
er leadership  a  year  before  the  passage 
of   the    Economic    Opportunity   Act    of 
1964.  Our  city  was  able  to  mobilize  quick- 
ly because  the  pattem  of  cooperation  be- 
tween  the   city's   government   and  the 
community's  religious  and  civic  leaders 
was  well  established.  The  Mayor's  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Resources,  which  has 
so  ably  administered  the  war  on  poverty 
in  Pittsburgh,  was  set  up  by  the  mayor, 
but  is  is  an  incorporated  private  orga- 
nization, not  a  city  agency  or  a  public 
body,  and  its  membership  from  the  be- 
ginning has  had  representatives  of  busi- 
ness, labor.  Government,  housing,  social 
service  agencies,  clergymen,  educators, 
civil  rights  groups,  and.  especially  the 
representatives  of  the  poor  from  eight 
target  neighborhoods  where  60  percent 
of  the  poor.  81  percent  of  the  welfare 
cases,  and  80  percent  of  the  city's  Negroes 
reside.  Our  program  has  been  a  team  ef- 
fort—of the  conununity  working  with  ex- 
isting agencies;  it  has  provided  a  line  of 
communication  between  the  poor  and  the 
city;  it  has  given  the  poor  a  voice  in  ex- 
pressing needs  and  in  planning;  it  has 
promoted  institutional  change  in  the  so- 
cial agencies  themselves. 

In  a  recent  report  on  the  war  on  pov- 
erty in  Pittsburgh,  the  mayor's  commit- 
tee said: 

The  OEO  antlpoverty  program  In  Pitts- 
burgh Is  not  relief;  but  redemption;  It  is  not 
hand-outs;  but  help;  It  Is  not  a  program  for 
recipients,  but  a  program  for  participants. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples. 


Jean  J ,  a  Neighborhood  Youth 

Corps  girl,  has  a  position  now  at  Presby- 
terian Hospital,  which  resulted  from  her 
experience  as  a  hospital  escort  in^  the 
ancillary  program  for  the  aged  at  Kins- 
ley House,  where  siie  brought  an  elderly 
arthritis  patient  in  every  day  for  treat- 
ment. 

Cahin  R ,  of  the  Oakland  sec- 
tion of  Pittsburgh,  at  age  19  had  finished 
high  school,  but  had  no  skills  wliich 
made  him  employable.  He  was  sliding  to- 
ward a  life  of  crime  when  he  came  in 
contact  with  the  community  action  pro- 
gram. He  was  guided  into  an  apprentice 
program  for  plasterers,  and  is  now.  after 
training,  earning  S2.50  an  hour.  As  the 
poverty  worker  who  related  this  story  to 
me  said.  "It  made  a  man  of  him.  '  So- 
ciety, which  probably  would  have  had  to 
support  Calvin  in  jail,  will  now  be  helped 
by  his  productivity  and  the  taxes  which 
he  will  pay. 

Qeorge  D .  of  Pittsburgh's  Hill 

district,  was  a  40-year-old  janitor  earn- 
mg  $40  per  week  with  no  future  because 
of  low  reading  capabilities.  After  training 
in  literacy  and  in  reading  blueprints, 
George  got  a  job  as  a  stationary-  engineer 
at  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  at  $140  per  week. 

George   M ,   a   40-year-old   Hill 

district  man,  had  a  police  record,  a  lot 
of  talent,  but  no  motivation  to  use  it 
constructively.  After  a  stint  with  an 
opportunities  industrialization  center, 
George  is  now  doing  important  work  as 
a  therapist  at  the  Crippled  Children's 
Home  in  Pittsburgh.  As  one  of  his  friends 
said.  "He's  an  entirely  different  man 
now." 
Mary  A ,  of  the  Lawrencev^ille 


area,  had  no  husband,  and  she  and  her 
three  children  were  on  public  assistance. 
She  had  been  a  secretary  but  had  lost 
some  of  her  skills  because  she  remained 
at  home  to  care  for  her  children.  The 
Lawrenceville  economic  action  program 

opened  a  daycare  center.  Mary  A 's 

children  went  to  the  daycare  center  while 
she  went  to  a  training  center  to  upgrade 
her  skills.  She  is  now  employed  as  a  sec- 
retary at  St.  Francis  Hospital. 
Another  Youth  Corps  success  story  is 

the  case  of  Patricia  G ,  who  is  one 

of  13  children,  and  was  unable  to  find  a 
job  of  any  kind.  She  is  now  an  airline 
stewardess  for  Eastern.  Largely  as  a  re- 
siUt  of  her  enrollment  in  the  Youth 
Corps  where  she  learned  stenographic 
skills,  she  got  a  job  which  enabled  her  to 
later  take  evening  classes  in  self -improve- 
ment. 

I  am  convinced  that  Jobs  are  the  key 
to  the  dilemma  of  the  poor.  While  we 
must  work  hard  to  improve  housing,  edu- 
cation, and  health,  only  a  job  with  ade- 
quate pay  will  give  a  man  a  sense  of 
worth,  promote  family  stability,  and 
convert  the  receiver  of  welfare  funds  to 
a  productive  taxpayer.  But  the  oppor- 
tuiiity  crusade  is  not  first  with  this  idea. 
In  Pittsburgh  our  manpower  develop- 
ment training  program  has  trained  and 
found  jobs  for  more  than  3.000  men  and 
women;  and  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  has  taken  more  than  3.000  out-of- 
school  voung  men  and  women  off  the 
streets  and  placed  them  in  productive 
jobs  in  city  departments  and  community 
agencies— more  than  50  percent  of  these 


young  adults  have  secured  full-time  jobs 
in  industry  and  public  emplojTnent.  This 
has  been  a  two-way  street;  they  have 
benefited  the  city,  and  themselves. 

In  Pittsburgh  we  have  a  concentrated 
employment  program,  planned  by  OEO, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Labor,  to  find  and  develop  jobs  for  nearly 
2,000   hard-core   unemployed.   The   city 
itself  has  pledged  350  jobs  in  various 
departments,  and  private  industry  has 
been  asked  to   respond  with  the   rest. 
Statistics  could  be  cited  of  our  prog- 
ress in  employment  centers,  health  cen- 
ters, compensatory  education,  on-the-job 
training,  daycare  centers,  legal  aid  serv- 
ices, comprehensive  family  ser\'ices,  rec- 
reational facilities — all  activities  that  did 
not  exist  prior  to  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Amendments  of  1964 — but  more 
than"  encouraging  statistics  is  the  en- 
couraging spirit  and  cooperative  effort 
between   the   community   action   agen- 
cies—the existing  private  agencies — and 
all  levels  of  government. 

The  county  health  department  has 
said: 

Through  the  activity  of  the  antlpoverty 
program,  this  entire  community  will  be  chal- 
lenged to  face  the  growing  demand  for  com- 
prehensive health  services  which  have  been 
m  short  supply. 

The  Community  Chest  has  said : 
The  Economic  Opportunity  Program  Is 
bringing  about  many  changes  In  the  pro- 
vision of  health  and  welfare  services  in  thla 
community— and  they  cited  the  changeover 
of  neighborhood  centers  from  recreation  to 
self-help  and  Improvement  programs  as  one 
example. 

The  Health  and  Welfare  Association  of 
Allegheny  County,  a  nonpartisan,  citi- 
zen-based coordination  agency,  con- 
cerned with  the  community's  health  and 
social  welfare  program,  had  this  to  say: 

The  Mayor's  Committee  on  Human  Re- 
sources has  stimulated  citizen  concern  re- 
garding human  welfare  problems  and  citi- 
zen Involvement  in  and  responsibility  for  the 
development  and  improvement  of  progranas 
and  services. 


The  southwestern  Pennsylvania  chap- 
ter of  the  National  Association  of  Social 
Workers  has  written : 

Our  services  have  been  made  more  attrac- 
Uve  and  accessible  to  residents  of  low-income 
neighborhoods  under  the  poverty  program 
.  our  chapter  strongly  believes  that  the 
poverty  program  in  Pittsburgh  has  added  an 
important  new  dimension  to  the  provision 
of  services  for  those  In  want. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  am  proud  that  Sar- 
gent Shriver  has  called  our  program,  "a 
model  for  the  Nation."  But  if  Pittsburgh 
can  do  it.  so  can  other  cities. 

Our  experience  shows  that  by  com- 
bining the  resources  of  and  talents  avail- 
able in  every  American  community,  the 
war  on  poverty  can  be  won.  But  it  is 
essential  to  have  at  the  Federal  level  one 
independent  agency— OEO— capable  of 
concentrating  the  variety  of  Government 
skills  and  resources  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  program.  And  we  must  provide 
enough  funds  to  do  the  job,  leaving  as 
much  flexibility  and  participation  in  de- 
cisionmaking  as  possible   to  the   local 

level.  ,  .     ^      J 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  most  Important  and 
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valuable  assets  a  nation  can  have  are 
its  people. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  not  welfare,  It 
is  an  investment  in  people.  It  is  designed 
to  transfer  individuals  from  the  liability 
side  of  the  Nation's  balance  sheet  to  the 
asset  side,  from  tax-eating  recipients  of 
welfare  to  taxpaying  productive  workers. 

Another  American  President  said  in 
1960,  speaking  of  aiding  the  destitute 
beyond  our  shores : 

We  must  not  do  It  because  the  Commu- 
nists are  doing  It,  not  because  we  seek  their 
votes,  but  because  It  Is  right.  In  a  free  so- 
ciety. 11  we  cannot  save  the  many  who  are 
poor,  we  wUl  not  save  the  few  who  are  rich. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  exercise  reason,  restraint,  and  respon- 
sibility in  voting  on  this  legislation,  so 
that  these  needed  programs — programs 
that  are  an  investment  in  people — may 
continue  without  further  delay. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  QuiEl. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  be- 
fore us  an  amendment  which  only  con- 
siders the  money.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides that  we  would  authorize  a  program 
at  $1.4  billion. 

If  you  would  adopt  later  amendments 
which  will  bring  in  the  Republican  sub- 
stitute opportunity  crusade,  this  would 
bring  about  $3  billion  to  help  the  poor; 
SI. 4  billion  from  Federal  sources  and  the 
remainder  from  private  and  State 
sources. 

If  you  vote  against  this  amendment,  it 
will  mean  that  you  support  the  amount 
of  $2,060,000,000  from  Federal  sources 
and  $2.4  billion  from  all  sources.  Federal, 
State,  and  private. 

The  OEO  needs  to  be  changed,  the 
committee  bill  is  inadequate. 

An  article  in  the  November  10  WEish- 
Ington  Star  states  the  situation  clearly, 
which  I  will  read  here; 

Democratic  supporters  of  the  committee 
bill  said  rejection  of  the  Goodell  amend- 
ment would  be  a  vote  of  confidence  for  the 
entire  poverty  program. 

Anybody  who  has  read  anything  about 
the  poverty  program  knows  that  it  has 
not  all  worked  well.  Let  me  use  as  an  ex- 
ample one  program  in  Wisconsin  where 
Camp  McCoy  Job  Corps  Center  had  3,198 
enrolleees,  and  so  far  in  20  months  of 
the  program,  they  have  had  365  gradu- 
ates. 

The  article  says  that  this  is  just  over 
16  percent  of  the  youths  who  are  re- 
ported to  have  graduated. 

That  is  hardly  a  successful  program. 
A  better  program  can  be  funded  with  $1.4 
billion  with  the  opportunity  crusade  than 
to  authorize  $2.06  billion  under  the  pres- 
ent act. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
only  comment  I  can  make  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment  is  to  reiterate  what  I 
said  the  day  general  debate  on  this  bill 


opened.  We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk 
daring  this  debate  about  economy  and 
about  saving  money — talk  which  is 
strangely  absent  when  this  House  is  pass- 
ing out  much  larger  chunks  of  Federal 
largesse  to  the  manufacturers  of  hard 
goods.  Last  week,  as  I  mentioned  at  the 
time,  the  United  States  hurled  into  orbit 
a  spaceship.  The  cost  of  that  ship  alone 
and  of  the  launchjig  of  the  ship — and 
I  am  not  including  development  costs  or 
research  costs  or  any  pro  rata  share  of 
previous  experiments — was  equal  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  entire  amount  requested  in 
this  bill  for  the  poverty  program  for  the 
entire  year — and  just  about  one-fourth 
of  what  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Goodell]  would  allow  us  to  spend 
on  all  the  needs  of  the  poor  under  this 
amendment. 

I  find  it  difBcult  to  understand,  Mr. 
Chairman,  how  we  can  be  casual  about 
spending  one-third  of  a  billion  dollars  on 
a  single  spaceship  flight — a  flight  which 
lasted,  I  believe,  about  2  days,  and  then 
turn  aroimd  and  spend  more  time  than 
that  to  debate  how  many  pennies  we  will 
spend  on  the  poor.  I  wish  someone  could 
explain  satisfactorily  why  it  is  so  much 
more  damaging  to  our  fiscal  stability  to 
spend  a  few  bucks  on  the  poor  than  it  is 
to  spend  many  times  as  much  on  ex- 
ploring the  heavens. 

Or  can  it  be.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all 
the  talk  about  economy  is  simply  a  con- 
venient argument  against  doing  any- 
thing meaningful  for  those  in  poverty? 
Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  while 
I  have  supported,  and  hope  to  continue 
to  support,  the  space  program — on  its 
own  merits — I  am  a  lot  more  concerned 
about  relieving  the  poverty  of  Appalachla 
or  Harlem  or  Watts  than  I  am  about 
maintaining  the  affluence  of  Cape  Ken- 
nedy or  the  aerospace  industry.  If  the 
talk  about  economy  means  something, 
let  us  hear  about  a  little  sacrifice  from 
those  quarters,  too. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Brasco]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Goodell  amendment. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  have 
a   meaningful   antipoverty   pi'ogram   we 
must  adequately  fund  it. 

The  Republican-sponsored  amend- 
ment woMld  cut  the  funding  from  $2.05 
billion  to  $1.4  billion.  This  would  dras- 
tically cut  the  many  fine  programs  al- 
ready in  existence. 

This  summer  we  have  witnessed  a  se- 
ries of  tragic  riots  in  a  number  of  cities 
throughout  our  Nation.  These  riots  were 
destructive  to  human  life  and  property. 
No  one  gained  by  these  horrible  events. 
All  America  is  deeply  concerned  over 
these  events  which  were  bom  out  of 
poverty  and  frustration.  The  program  we 
are  considering  today  is  uniquely  geared 
to  reduce  the  causes  that  lead  to  rioting. 
We  must  not  permit  the  pressures  of 
the  day  to  cause  us  to  move  back- 
ward in  our  views  of  social  problems. 


I  urge  all  Americans,  particularly  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  recognize  that  the  urban  poor 
are  saddled  with  serious  problems — prob- 
lems that  men  of  good  will  must  bend 
every  effort  to  solve;  and  the  only  way 
we  can  accomplish  that  is  to  fully  fund 
this  program. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  Goodell  amendment. 
As  I  said  in  the  debate  on  this  bill  last 
Tuesday.  I  am  opposed  to  cuts  m  the 
antipoverty  program.   This  amendment 
before  us  would  cut  the  program  by  $663 
million.  This  reduction  from  the  $2,063 
million  authorization  reported  out  of  the 
Committee    on    Education    and    Labor 
would   seriously   impair,   if   not    wreck, 
many  of  the  worthwhile  and  successful 
antipoverty    programs,    such    as    Head- 
start,   VISTA,   Legal   Services.   Upward 
Boimd,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and 
tutorial  and  cultural  enrichment  pro- 
grams. 

These  programs  have  been  beneficial 
and  most  helpful  to  the  poor  and  the  dis- 
advantaged. We  should  be  thinking  in 
terms  of  expanding  them,  rather  than 
slashing  them,  as  this  amendment  would. 
Mr.  Chairman,  thousands  of  disad- 
vantaged people  in  my  home  city  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  have  benefited  from 
highly  successful  poverty  programs  spon- 
sored by  the  Springfield  Action  Commis- 
sion. More  than  700  youngsters  between 
ages  4  and  12  are  enrolled  in  the  tutorial 
and  cultural  enrichment  programs  of- 
fered by  the  Northern  Educational  Serv- 
ice, with  $95,000  in  funding  by  OEO. 

Another  132  disadvantaged  boys  and 
girls  are  participating  in  Headstart  pro- 
grams in  Springfield,  48  of  them  on  a 
full-time,  year-around  basis,  and  84  on 
a  half-time,  10-month  basis,  financed 
through  a  $169,000  OEO  grant.  The 
Springfield  action  program  has  inaug- 
urated a  legal  services  program  with  a 
$72,000  OEO  grant.  And  virtually  thou- 
sands of  other  disadvantaged  people  in 
Springfield  are  being  helped  through  the 
magnanimous  services  of  VISTA  volun- 
teers working  in  the  community,  and 
through  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
out-of-school  project. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  received  many 
telegrams  and  letters  from  my  constitu- 
ents urging  me  to  oppose  cuts  in  the 
antipoverty  program.  In  appealing  to  my 
colleagues  to  vote  against  the  Goodell 
amendment,  I  include  with  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  sampling 
of  the  communications  I  have  received 
opposing  such  cuts; 

SrRlNGFIELD.  M.ISS.. 

.V07f  77! ber  7, 1967. 
Representative  Edward  Boland, 
House  of  Reprefcntaiives. 
Was)iington.  D.C.: 

As  a  growing  social  service  agency  serving 
poverty  areas  in  Springfield,  we  be'.leve  whole- 
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neartedlv  that  ihe  poor  must  participate 
:n  programs  that  serve  them  to  eSectlvely 
iit'hi  poveily.  We  strongly  urge  you  to  kill 
Uie  Green  amendment.  Vote  for  all  funds  for 

OEO. 

Casa  Hispano  Americana. 

SPrtiNGFlELD.  Mass., 

Novem'ber  7, 1967. 
Congressman  Edward  P.  Bol.^Njj, 
Rayburn  Office  Building, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

Out  people  urge  your  support  of  OEO  and 
VISTA    Please  help  kill  Green  amendment. 
Dr.  Charles  Warren, 
Barnes  Hope  Congregational  Church. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS., 

November  7, 1967. 
Congressman  Edward  P.  Boland, 
Rayburn  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

OEO  and  VISTA  vital  to  Springfield.  Pleads 
vote  against  Green  amendment. 

Rev.  D.  R.  Trottier, 
Hope  Congressional  Church. 

CrlY     OP    SPRINGFIELD,    MaSS., 

November  7,  1967. 
Hon.    Edward   Boland. 
VS.  Hoii^e  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Boland:  This  is  an 
urgent  appeal  to  you  to  do  all  that  you  can 
to  prevent  Congress  from  cutting  anti-pov- 
erty funds.  In  fact,  there  is  a  need  of  in- 
creased expenditures  in  the  fiscal  year  ahead 
for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

In  addition,  it  ii  important  that  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opp^jrtunity  and  its  Commu- 
nity Action  approach  snould  not  be  elimi- 
nated or  weakened. 

I  realize  and  appreciate  all  that  you  have 
done  in  behalf  of  the  poverty  program,  but 
felt  the  need  to  urge  you  on. 
Sincerely, 

Chester  N.  Oxbbs, 

Director. 

The   Church    of   Christ   in   Granby, 

Granby.  Mass..  November  4, 1967. 
Hon.    Edward   P.    Boland, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

De.ar  Mr.  Boland:  The  War  on  Poverty 
Program  which  has  been  conducted  by  the 
Oitice  of  Economic  Opportunity  repre.sents 
one  of  the  most  creative  and  pofitlve  pro- 
grams ever  sponsored  by  our  government.  It 
must  somehow  be  coritlnued.  I  know  that 
you  will  muke  every  e^Tort  to  see  that  It  Is. 

At  a  time  when  our  people  are  so  jerlously 
divided  regarding  our  policy  In  Viet-Nam, 
and  when  so  many  are  becoming  increas- 
Inglv  cynical  regarding  their  oppoituntty  to 
live  within  equal  opportunity  and  with 
human  dignity  In  our  society,  we  can 
least  afford  to  further  disillusion  millions 
of  our  people  regarding  the  moral  integrity 
of  our  government  and  the  concern  for 
human  values  by  our  elected  representatives. 

I  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to 
effectively  use  the  Influence  of  your  office 
to  see  that  the  War  on  Poverty  Progr.'im 
receives  the  necessary  Congressional  support 
to  be  strengthened  and  continued. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rev.  Leslie  R.  Wadsworth. 

American  Association  or 

Unuersttt  Women, 
Washington,  D.C,  November  3,  1967. 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Boland:  The  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Women  was  among  the 
supporters  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
at  the  time  of  its  enactment.  We  have  fol- 
lowed   the   progress   of    Its    implementation 


with  great  Interest.  On  the  whole  we  are 
convinced  that  much  that  is  good  has  been 
achieved  in  the  short  period  this  program 
has  been  in  operation.  We  are  equally  con- 
vinced that  a  far  greater  contribution  to 
solution  of  the  social  ills  that  plague  thlB 
country  is  possible  if  this  program  Is  ex- 
tended and  strengthened.  Therefore  we  urge 
passage  of  a  biU  extending  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act. 

We  are  "gratified  that  day  care,  family 
planning,  and  senior  opportunity  and  serv- 
ices for  the  elderly,  as  well  as  emergency 
food  and  medical  service  programs  are  in- 
corporated in  S  2388  now  under  considera- 
tion. But  we  are  gravely  concerned  that  the 
bill  before  the  House  so  drastically  alters  the 
10-90  formuUi  of  sharing  between  local  and 
Federal  sources  that  was  a  part  of  the 
original  act. 

We  are  certain  that  many  communities  will 
be  forced  to  drop  immediately  many  very 
worthwhile  and  even  indispensable  projects 
when  reqiured  to  put  up  in  cash  rather  than 
"in  kind"  so  much  higher  a  percentage  of 
the  total  cost. 

We  urge  enactment  of  authorizations,  at  a 
minlmiun,  at  present  levels  and  preferably 
at  Iiigher  levels  so  that  the  war  on  poverty 
can  continue. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Miss  Lois  Roth, 
Area  Representative  in  Education. 
Mrs.  Gloria  Petees, 
Area  Represeyitazivc  in  Community 

Problems. 
Miss  Victoria  Schuck, 
Chairman,    Legislative    Program     Com- 
mittee,    and     Professor     of     Political 
Science,  South  Holyoke  College,  South 
Hadley,  Mass. 

Deap.  Congressman  Boland:  We  are  writ- 
ing this  letter  to  you  because  we  understand 
that  you  are  voting  on  the  anti-poverty  bill, 
and  possibly  our  program  and  our  Vista  Vol- 
lunteer  help  may  bs  taken  away. 

Before  this  program  canie  to  be  on  Brad- 
ford Street,  our  kids  had  to  play  in  the  streets 
and  some  were  hit  by  cars.  .After  the  Vista 
Volunteer  got  together  with  us  in  August,  we 
got  OUT  kids  a  mini-park  and  arts  and  crafts 
classes.  The  teenagers  have  recently  gotten 
together  with  adults'  block  club,  and  with 
the  help  of  the  Vista  Volunteer,  can  offer 
another  way  of  living  for  the  people  of  Brad- 
ford Street.  For  Instance,  many  kids  weren't 
going  to  school  because  they  had  no  clothes. 
Now  we  have  found  a  place  for  them  to  get 
clothes.  We  are  trying  to  get  better  housing. 
Jobs  I  most  adults  speak  only  Spanish  and 
can  only  find  Jobs  in  tobacco  i  and  the 
adults  can  now  take  family  trips  with  their 
children.  And  furthermore,  the  poor  people 
v.'ho  had  no  hope  for  'oetter  life  are  begin- 
ning to  see  that  if  they  work  together  they 
can  do  a  lot  for  themselves,  and  especially 
can  trust  the  help  from  the  outiide,  because 
we  can  decide  on  the  problem,  and  then 
understand  the  problem  more.  Then  we  can 
see  the  need  for  help  and  the  best  way  for 
help. 

We  have  never  had  help  like  this  before.  So 
we  the  Youth  Committee  and  the  Bradford 
Street  Block  Club  ask  you  to  do  whatever 
Is  possible  to  keep  the  program  going  the 
way  It  has  been. 

Sincerely  yours, 
The  Joint  Br.adford  Street  Committee 
Onyue  Cubi,  Cristlno  Cubi,  Miguel  Ped- 
raza,  Juan  Pedraza,  Ramon  Oesola. 
Pedro  Confreio,  Runaldi  Lopez,  Doris 
M.  Sanchez.  Mlrella  Sanchez,  Josefina 
Sanchez,  Victor  D,  Sanchez.  Carmello 
Lopez. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find 
myself  caught  between  anger  and  shame 
as  this  House  debates  whether  to  cut 
deeply  into  an  already  inadequate  pro- 
gram   designed    to    rescue    our    fellow 


Americans    trapped    in    the    depths    of 
poverty. 

It  is  paradoxical  that  the  self-same 
people  who  shed  crocodile  tears  when 
the  alienated  in  our  cities  participate  in 
riots  and  when  their  children,  im- 
equipped  for  jobs  in  our  economy,  turn 
to  crime,  are  those  who  voted  against 
a  rat  control  program.  They  are  also  the 
same  ones  who  voted  to  press  ahead  with 
a  supersonic  transport  to  cut  travel  time 
for  transoceanic  plane  riders. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  cities  are  in  bEid 
shape  and  are  deteriorating.  Housing  Is 
wretched,  educational  facilities  are  In- 
adequate, and  the  poor  remain  untrained 
even  for  the  few  miserably  paying  jobs 
that  are  available.  How  long  do  our 
more  comfortably  situated  families  be- 
lieve that  they  can  remain  as  an  oasis 
in  a  sea  of  misery?  Does  an  exodus  to  the 
suburbs  any  longer  promise  a  tranquil 
and  stable  society  when  core  cities  are 
the  spawning  ground  of  frustration,  hos- 
tility, and  alienation?  I  think  not. 

Even  from  a  narrow,  selfish  view,  the 
economic  opportunity  program  deserves 
support.  This  is  an  effort  to  help  people 
leave  the  ranks  of  the  welfare  recipients 
and  take  their  place  as  self-sufficient 
citizens.  These  huge  numbers  of  poor 
people  are  a  potential  market  of  40  mil- 
lion people  which  could  be  opened  if 
only  we  have  the  faith  and  the  determi- 
nation to  carr>-  through  on  the  war 
against  poverty. 

I  find  it  absurd  that  so  many  people 
find  the  existing  level  of  antipoverty 
campaign  inadequate  and  then  suggest 
that  the  remedy  is  to  decrease  our 
efforts. 

If  half  an  aspirin  does  not  cure  a  head- 
ache, would  they  suggest  that  a  quarter 
of  a  tablet  vvould  be  more  effective':' 

I  find  it  sad  that  so  many  of  oui'  col- 
leagues defend  this  attempt  to  gut  the 
poverty  program  on  the  grounds  of  econ- 
omy. It  is  a  bitter  commentary  on  our 
Nation  that  we  are  debating  at  great 
length  whether  an  economy  that  boasts 
more  than  S700  billion  in  annual  gross 
national  p.oduct  must  cut  the  poverty 
program  by  less  than  1.000th  of  that 
vaimted  GNP.  The  sense  of  priorities  im- 
plicit in  this  argument  seems  to  me  to  be 
upside  down. 

In  addition  to  heavy  cuts  in  the  pro- 
gram, the  Goodell  proposals  would  give 
primary  responsibility  for  the  Job  Corps 
to  the  Federal  Officer  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation and  to  State  vocational  education 
systems.  Fii'st,  it  is  noteworthy  that  there 
has  been  no  revision  of  oui"  vocational 
program  since  1963,  and  much  must  be 
done  to  enable  those  in  this  field  to  meet 
their  traditional  responsibilities.  I.  for 
one,  look  forward  to  enactment  of  the 
now  overdue  legislation  to  modernize  this 
program.  Until  we  have  provided  the 
necessary  assistance  to  tiie  existing  pro- 
grams, I  find  it  inappropriate  to  assign 
the  task  of  administering  the  Job  Corps 
centers  to  the  Federal  and  Slate  voca- 
tional education  people, 

Fui'ther,  I  find  no  evidence  that  State 
officials  want  the  added  burden  of  ad- 
ministering the  Job  Corps  centers. 
Throughout  the  debate  last  Thursday, 
we  saw  those  who  supported  this  amend- 
ment fill   the  Recofd  with  remarks  of 
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critics  of  the  program,  but  conspicuously 
abtient  were  endorsements  of  this  amend- 
ment by  the  vocational  education  officials 
at  the  Federal  or  State  level.  None  have 
solicited  this  new  burden  and  responsi- 
bility; none  suggest  that  they  are  in  a 
position  effectively  to  discharge  this  re- 
sponsibility; none  have  suggested  that  a 
shift  of  this  program  from  OEO  would 
probablv  either  improve  the  quality  of 
the  program  or  decrease  the  per  enrollee 

cost.  ^  ^ 

In  sum,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  see  before 
MS  a  proposed  dismantling  of  the  poverty 
program  by  its  opponents  and  a  cut  in  its 
funds,  defended  on  the  specious  ground 
that  the  private  agencies  can  be  stimu- 
lated to  do  much  more  than  they  do 
today.  But  these  same  agencies  are  loud 
in  their  pleas  that  the  OEO  program  be 
continued. 

I  hope  the  Goodell  amendment  will  be 
rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Dent]  rise? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  time  mpy  be 
granted  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  BocGSl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  O'Hara 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Johnson 
of  California,  Mr.  Olsen,  Mrs.  Green 
of  Oregon,  and  Mr.  Perkins  yielded  their 
time  to  Mr.  Boggs>. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  let 
me  thank  the  members  of  the  distin- 
guished committee  for  yielding  their  time 
to  me,  and  let  me  compliment  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  the  long, 
tedious,  and  fruitful  job  which  they  have 
done  in  behalf  of  so  many  people  who 
are  genuinely  seeking  an  opportunity  in 
this  great  American  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  I  think  that  the  argu- 
ments in  opposition  are  commanding. 

First,  I  speak  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  kind  of  society  in  which  we  are 
living.  Why  do  we  have  this  problem? 
Yesterday  I  noticed  again  what  I  have 
seen  time  and  time  again  during  the  past 
several  years,  and  that  is  a  compilation 
of  the  number  of  people  who  have 
migrated  from  the  small  towns,  from  the 
rural  sections,  into  its  great  metropolitan 
areas  throughout  our  country.  The 
article  observed  that  something  like  70 
percent  of  the  population  of  our  country 
now  occupies  about  1  percent  of  the  land 
area  of  the  country. 

This  has  been  a  migration  particularly 
from  the  poorer  areas  of  the  country, 
unequaled  in  the  history  of  the  Nation. 
That  migration  has  brought  with  it  prob- 
lems never  faced  before  by  the  American 
cities. 

Not  long  ago  I  attended,  with  the 
Speaker  and  others,  a  meeting  called  by 
the  Urban  Coalition.  Present  at  that 
meeting  were  people  like  Mr.  Henry  Ford 
n,  Mr.  David  Rockefeller,  one  of  the  great 
bankers  of  our  country,  and  many  other 
great  industrial  leaders  of  our  country. 

They  endorsed  not  this  modest  ap- 


proach, but  they  asked  for  a  crash  pro- 
gram which  would  cost  something  like 
$4  billion.  They  said  that  we  need  it  now. 

The  distinguished  mayor  of  the  largest 
city  in  our  country  was  there.  Mayor 
Lindsay,  and  he  asked  for  it.  If  we  had 
adopted  that  program,  it  would  cost  at 
least  $4  billion. 

In  fact,  the  debate  in  the  other  body 
was  not  about  $2  billion,  but  the  main 
debate — and  it  was  a  bipartisan  debate — 
was  over  an  amendment  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
ProutyI.  which  would  have  increased  the 
authorization  by  $2  billion  or  up  to  about 
$4  billion. 

It  was  defeated  by  only  three  votes  in 
the  other  body. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  this  is  a 
modest  bill.  It  is  a  well  considered  bill. 
The  idea  that  $1,400,000,000  would 
generate  what  $2,063,000,000  would  gen- 
erate just  is  not  so. 

Let  me  give  you  the  figures  in  the  few 
minutes  that  I  have,  and  these  have  been 
carefully  worked  out  by  the  agency  and 
by  the  committee.  What  this  does  is  to 
cut  across  the  board.  It  would  cripple 
every  phase  of  this  program.  Community 
action  agencies  would  under  this  bill 
be  increased  to  1,052.  Under  the  Goodell 
amendment  they  would  be  reduced  to 
827. 


The  neighborhood  centers,  which  have 
been  so  important — which,  incidentally, 
help  thousands  of  people  In  my  city  of 
New  Orleans — would  be  reduced  from 
875  to  570.  Rather  than  serving  2V2  mil- 
lion people,  only  2.3  million  people  would 
be  served. 

The  manpower  program,  which  seeks 
to  teach  people  gainful  employment,  to 
give  them  a  trade  and  develop  their 
talents,  would  be  reduced  from  117,000 
to  93,000. 

The  children  who  need  special  train- 
ing, the  retarded  children,  would  have 
their  program  reduced  from  33,000  to 
28,000. 

Adult  education,  which  is  equally  im- 
portant, would  be  reduced  from  74,000 
to  54,000. 

Housing  programs,  helping  people  who 
need  help  so  desperately,  would  be  re- 
duced from  55,000  families  to  35,000 
families. 

And  so  on  for  the  nonprofessional  em- 
ployees and  the  Headstart  program  and 
all  the  programs  dealing  with  children. 
All  these  would  be  drastically  affected. 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  wiU  vote 
down  the  amendment. 

Following  is  a  breakdown  of  the  effect 
of  the  amendment  on  the  various  pro- 
grams. 
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$1.4  billion 
827   CommuiUty   action   agencies    (—225) 

LOCAL   INmATTVE 

million  Neighborhood  centers:  570  (—305)— 2.3 
mUllon  served  (—1.2). 

Manpower  programs:  93,000  people  served. 

Remedial/tutorial:  28,500  children 
(-4.500). 

Adult  education:  54,000  adults  (—20,000). 

Housing  programs:  30,000  families 
(-25,000). 

Family  planning:  171,000  people 
(-35,000). 

NONPROFESSIONAL  EMPLOTEZS    (POOR  PEOPLE) 

85.000   emploved   annually    (actual   num-         60.000     employed     annually      (-25,000), 
bers)    41,000   m'an-years/employment   better     29,000  man-years  ( —12,000). 
figure  to  use. 

HEADSTART 

Year-round  Headstart,  209,000  children.  Year-round 

(-43,900). 
Summer  Headstart,  500,000  children.  No  change. 

HEADSTART    FOLLOWTHROUGH 

190.000  children  enrolled.  3,000  chUdren  enrolled   ( 

COMPREHENSIVE    HEALTH    SERVICES 


$2.06  billion 
1,052  Community  action  agencies. 

Neighborhood    centers:     875 — 3.5 
served. 
Manpower  programs:  117,000  people  served. 
Remedial /tutorial:  33,000  children  assisted. 

.^dult  education:  74,000  adults  assisted. 
Housing  programs:  55.000  families  assisted. 

FamUy  planning:  206.000  people  served. 


Headstart,     155,100    children 


-187,000). 


1,085.0(X)  potential  clientele. 
44  projects. 

24,000  participants. 

700.000  served. 

850  law  offices  open. 

2,000  attorneys. 


910,000  potential  clientele  (  —  176,000) . 
39  projects  {  —  5). 

UPWARD   BOUND 

15,200  participants  (-8,800). 

LEGAL   SERVICES 

500.000  served  (—200.000). 
630  law  offices   (—220). 
1.500  attorneys  (-500). 


VISTA 

3,000  volunteers  (  — 1.250) . 
150  VISTA  associates  (-150). 

RURAL    LOANS 

5,300  loans    (-6.700). 
200   loans    (—200). 

MIGRANTS 

3  600  housing  units  provided.  2.400  housing  units  (  -1,200) . 

28,000   adult   education   enrollees.  27,200  adults   (—800). 

13.000  children  In  day  care  programs.  11.400  children   (  —  1,600). 


4.250  full-time  volunteers. 
300  VISTA  associates. 

12,000  loans  to  Individuals. 
400  loans  to  cooperatives. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  expired. 
All  time  has  expired. 


The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Goodell]. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Goodell 
and  Mr.  Perkins. 

The  committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  149,  noes 

159. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY    MR.   GURNET 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.amendment  oflfered  by  Mr.  Gurnet:  On 
page  128,  beginning  In  line  14,  strike  out  the 
second  sentence  of  section  2. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  should  not  cause  quite  as 
much  excitement  as  did  the  last  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  this  amendment 
proposes  to  do  is  to  strike  out  the  second 
sentence  of  the  section  of  the  bill  to 
which  reference  has  been  made.  This 
sentence  authorizes  the  program  for  a 
second  year.  If  the  amendment  is  agreed 
to,  Mr.  Chairman,  then  the  bill  will  pro- 
vide an  authorization  for  the  period  of 
only  this  year. 

Now,  I  might  say  that  this  follows 
exactly  what  every  other  poverty  bill 
which  we  have  processed  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  done.  Here- 
tofore, we  have  only  had  a  1-year  au- 
thorization. 

This  2-year  authorization,  as  provided 
for  in  this  bill  now  pending  before  us, 
represents  a  departure  from  what  we 
have  done  before. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  good  number  of 
the  Members  of  the  House,  regardless  of 
how  they  feel  about  this  legislation, 
whether  they  are  for  it  or  whether  they 
are  against  it,  feel  rather  strongly  that 
if  we  are  going  to  legislate  responsibly 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  we 
should  take  an  annual  look  at  this  pro- 
gram. That  is  true  of  legislation  that  is 
not  controversial.  Yet  we  have  pending 
before  us  here  today  what  I  suppose  is 
fair  to  say  Is  the  most  controversial  piece 
of  legislation  that  we  have  had  before 
the  Congress  In  our  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  those  who  are  for 
the  bill  have  great  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  how  some  of  these  programs  should 
be  handled.  As  we  go  on  here  today  and 
tomorrow  and  the  day  after,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week  for  that  matter,  there 
will  be  arguing  back  and  forth,  by  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  all  sorts  of 
different  viewpoints,  as  to  how  this  pov- 
erty program  should  be  operated. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  it  seems 
to  me  people  who  are  for  the  bill,  as  well 
as  people  who  are  against  the  bill,  should 
feel  as  though  we  should  authorize  for 
the  period  of  only  1  year. 

Confine  this  authorization  to  the  1 
year,  and  then  come  back  and  take  a 
look  at  it  next  year. 

I  might  even  point  this  out  to  those 
people  who  are  for  this  bill:  Remember, 
now,  as  we  go  through  title  after  title, 
and  provide  money  for  program  after 
program,  that  we  are  going  to  lock  our- 


selves into  a  certain  sum  of  money  for 
the  Job  Corps,  the  community  action 
program,  and  all  of  these  other  pro- 
grams in  this  bill.  But  suppose  that  we 
did  have  a  miracle  strike  us  in  which 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  might  be  con- 
cluded within  a  fairly  short  time,  if  this 
should  happen,  then  certainly  we  would 
want  to  come  back  and  take  a  look  at 
this  legislation  and  see  whether  we  should 
revise  the  authorization  portion  of  it. 
Certainly  the  proponents  of  the  bUl  would 
want  to  do  that. 

So  I  would  say  that  if  we  are  going  to 
legislate  responsibly  we  ought  to  do  it 
only  for  1  year,  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
we  do  this  for  more  than  1  year,  if  we 
do  it  for  2  years,  as  the  bill  provides, 
then  we  are  doing  one  of  two  things,  we 
are  either  shirking  our  responsibilities  by 
not  examining  the  bill  next  year  when  we 
come  back  here,  or  else  we  are  afraid  to 
do  it,  because  the  bill  and  the  programs 
are  controversial. 

I  do  not  believe  either  one  of  these 
reasons  is  a  good  reason  to  go  ahead  at 
this  time  for  a  2 -year  period. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  lUinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
men that,  in  contrast  to  what  he  had 
stated,  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
look  at  the  appropriations  for  1969.  This 
is  an  authorization.  We  still  have  to  leg- 
islate on  the  appropriation.  Therefore 
the  House  will  have  a  chance  to  look  at 
the  appropriation  for  1969. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Yes,  I  would  say  that  is 
true,  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  that 
we  would  have  the  opportunity  to  again 
look  at  the  appropriations,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  that  is  any  excuse  for  the 
authorization  committee,  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  not  to 
participate  in  the  authorization.  That  Is 
the  committee  whose  expertise  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  fields  of  education,  la- 
bor, and  in  the  poverty  war.  So  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  any  sound  argument  to  say 
that,  simply  because  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  will  look  it  over  next 
year,  that  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  need  not  look  it  over  also. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  appear  to  me 
that  this  amendment  really  ought  not  be 
controversial.  The  people  who  are  for 
the  bill  should  support  it  equally  with 
those  who  are  against  the  bill.  Therefore, 
I  would  hope  the  House  could  adopt  this 
amendment  which  permits  a  limitation  of 
1  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Th--  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  "f  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  considerable 
personal  affection  and  respect  for  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  but  I  cannot 
help  but  say  that  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
and  well  known  that  the  gentleman  is 
opposed  to  this  program,  and  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  author  of  the 
amendment  to  the  Federal  pay  raise  leg- 
islation which  would  deprive  the  GS-2's, 


GS-3's,  GS-4's,  and  GS-5's  who  work 
honestly  and  faithfully  in  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  from  the  benefits 
of  the  pay  raise  legislation. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  simply 
to  cut  off  next  year's  authorization.  So, 
if  we  were  foolish  enough  to  adopt  this 
amendment,  for  all  of  our  efforts,  both 
for  and  against,  we  would  be  authorizing 
a  program  to  expire  in  only  6  months. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  talked 
about  legislative  responsibility.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  our  legislative  responsi- 
bility to  allow  decent  planning  at  what- 
ever level  we  ultimately  arrive  at  by  the 
agencies  which  must  do  the  planning. 
Look  at  Headstart,  for  instance.  Under 
the  gentleman's  amendment  how  could 
they  get  teachers,  how  could  they  make 
commitments? 

The  gentleman  must  know,  and  I  am 
sure  the  Members  know,  especially  those 
who  have  any  impacted  areas  or  Public 
Law  815  and  Public  Law  874  money  in 
their  districts,  that  it  takes  a  fiscal  year 
of  planning  in  order  for  there  to  be  in- 
telligent construction  of  any  school  op- 
eration, or  maintenance,  or  construc- 
tion program. 

Yearly  planning  is  obviously  needed  in 
every  other  educational  program.  Of 
course,  the  gentleman  might  not  be  for 
the  Headstart  program — I  do  not  know. 
But  any  of  you  who  are  for  any  edu- 
cation programs,  whether  it  be  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  or  Public  Law  815  or 
Public  Law  874  or  any  other  program, 
know  perfectly  well  that  your  school  ad- 
ministrators must  hire  in  advance. 
Teachers  are  hired  in  April  and  May  for 
September.  Commitments — fiscal  com- 
mitments have  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  wctild  be  devsis- 
tating — absolutely  devastating  to  the 
program. 

We  are  not  locking  ourselves  In.  This 
is  an  authorization  bill.  That  does  not 
mean  that  any  of  us  are  locked  in,  if  we 
are  displeased  with  its  operation,  to 
committing  ourselves  to  supporting  the 
ftmding  next  year.  That  is  why  we  have 
subcommittees  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  to  help  us  with  that. 

This  amendment  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  mischievous.  Its  obvious  intent 
is  to  cut  this  program — such  as  the  gen- 
tleman would  support,  if  any  of  it,  sind 
give  it  only  6  months  more  of  life.  For 
those  of  us  who  want  it  to  continue  for 
2  years,  which  is  the  authorization,  there 
would  devolve  upon  us  again  the  neces- 
sity of  coming  back  here  and  going 
through  this  agony  again  next  year. 

This   amendment   is   mischievous — it 

should  be  defeated  and  must  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 

the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 

from  Florida  [Mr.  Gurney]. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gttrney  and 
Mr.  Perkins. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were — ayes  136, 
noes  130. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
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TITLE     I— AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    ECO- 
NOMIC OPPORTUNITY  ACT 

JOB  CORPS   AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  101.  Part  A  ol  title  I  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Part  A — Job  Corps 

"STATEMENTS   OF   PURPOSE 

"Sec.  101.  This  part  establishes  a  Job  Corps 
for  low-income,  disadvantaged  young  men 
and  women,  sets  forth  standards  and  pro- 
cedures for  selecting  Individuals  as  enrollees 
In  the  Job  Corps,  authorizes  the  establish- 
ment of  residential  and  or  nonresidential 
centers  in  which  er.rollees  will  participate  in 
Intensive  programs  of  education,  vocational 
training,  work  experience,  counseling,  and 
other  .activities,  and  prescribes  various  other 
powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities  incident 
to  the  operation  and  continuing  development 
of  the  Jo'o  Corps.  Its  purpose  Is  to  assist 
young  persons  who  need  and  can  benefit  from 
an  unusually  intensive  program,  operated  in 
a  group  setting,  to  become  more  responsible, 
employable,  and  producti\e  citizens:  and  to 
do  so'  in  a  way  that  contributes,  where 
feasible,  to  the  development  of  National, 
St.ate,  and  community  resources,  and  to  the 
development  and  dissemination  of  techniques 
for  worsting  with  the  disadvantaged  that  can 
be  widely  utilized  by  public  and  private  in- 
stitutions and  agencies. 

■■est.\bi.ishment  op  the  job  corps 

"Sec  102.  There  is  hereby  established  with- 
in the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  a  'Job 
Corps'. 

■iNorvlDUALS  ELIGIBLE  FOR  THE  JOB  CORPS 

"Sec.  103.  To  become  an  enroUee  In  the  Job 
Corps,  a  young  man  or  woman  must  be  a 
person  who — 

"(1)  is  a  permanent  resident  of  the  United 
States  who  has  attained  age  fourteen  but 
not  attained  age  twenty-two  at  the  time  of 
enrollment; 

"(2)  Is  a  low-Income  Individual  or  mem- 
ber of  a  low-income  family  who  requires  ad- 
ditional education,  training,  or  intensive 
counseling  and  related  assistance  In  order  to 
secure  and  hold  meaningful  employment, 
participate  successfully  in  regular  school- 
work,  qualify  for  other  training  programs 
suitable  to  his  needs,  or  satisfy  Armed  Forces 
requirements; 

••(3)  is  currently  living  in  an  environment 
so  characterized  by  cultural  deprivation,  a 
disruptive  homelife.  or  other  disorienting 
conditions  as  to  substantially  impair  his 
prospects  for  successful  participation  in  any 
other  program  providing  needed  training,  ed- 
ucation, or  aBSlBtance: 

"(4)  is  determined,  after  careful  screening 
as  provided  for  In  sections  104  and  105,  to 
have  the  present  capabilities  and  aspirations 
needed  to  complete  and  secure  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  program  authorized  In  this  part, 
and  to  be  free  of  medical  and  behavioral 
problems  so  serious  that  he  could  net  or 
would  not  be  able  to  adjust  to  the  standards 
of  conduct  and  discipline  or  pattern  of  work 
and  training  which  that  program  Involves; 
and 

"(5)  meets  such  other  standards  for  en- 
rollment as  the  Director  may  prescribe  and 
agrees  to  comply  with  all  applicable  Job 
Corps  rules  and  regulations. 

"SCREENING     AND     SELECTION     OF     APPLICANTS 

OENER.\L     PROVISIONS 

"Sec  104.  (ai  The  Director  shall  prescribe 
necessary  rules  for  the  screening  and  selec- 
tion of  applicants  for  enrollment  In  the  Job 
Corps.  To  the  extent  practicable,  these  rules 
shall  bo  Implemented  through  arrangements 
which  make  use  of  agencies  and  organizations 
such  as  community  action  agencies,  public 
employment  ofQces,  professional  groups,  and 
labor  organizations.  The  rules  shall  establish 
specific  standards  and  procedures  for  con- 
ducting screening   and   selection   activities: 


shall  encourage  recruitment  through  agen- 
cies and  Individuals  having  contact  with 
youths  over  substantial  periods  of  time  and 
able,  accordingly,  to  offer  reliable  Information 
as  to  their  needs  and  problems;  and  shall 
provide  for  necessary  consultation  with  other 
individuals  and  organizations,  including 
court,  probation,  parole,  law  enforcement, 
education,  welfare,  and  medical  authorities 
and  advisers.  They  shall  also  provide  for— 

"(1)  an  interview  with  each  applicant  for 
the  purpose  of — 

"(A)  determining  whether  his  educational 
and  vocational  needs  can  best  be  met 
through  the  Job  Corps  or  any  alternative 
program  in  his  home  community; 

"(B)  obtaining  from  the  applicant  perti- 
nent data  relating  to  his  background,  needs, 
and  interests  for  evaluation  In  determining 
his  eligibility  and  potential  assignment;  and 

"(C)  giving  the  applicant  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  Job  Corps  program  and  mak- 
ing clear  what  will  be  expected  of  him  as  an 
enroUee  In  the  event  of  his  acceptance; 

"(2)  the  conduct  of  a  careful  and  sys- 
tematic inquiry  concerning  the  applicant's 
background  for  the  effective  development 
and,  as  appropriate,  clarification  of  Informa- 
tion concerning  his  age,  citizenship,  school 
and  draft  status,  health,  employablllty,  past 
behavior,  family  income,  environment,  and 
other  matters  related  to  a  determination  of 
his  ellgibUlty. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  make  no  payments 
to  any  Individual  or  organization  solely  as 
compensation  for  the  service  of  referring  the 
names  of  candidates  for  enrollment  in  the 
Job  Corps. 

"(c)  The  Director  shall  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  assure  that  the  enrollment  of  the 
Job  Corps  Includes  an  appropriate  number 
of  candidates  selected  from  rural  areas,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  proportion  of  eligible 
youth  who  reside  in  rural  areas  and  the  need 
to  provide  residential  facilities  for  such 
youth  In  order  to  meet  problems  of  wide 
geographic  dispersion. 

"SCREENING     AND     SELECTION SPECIAL    LIMITA- 
TIONS 

"Sec.  105.  (a)  No  individual  shall  be  se- 
lected as  an  enroUee  imless  it  is  determined 
that  there  is  reasonable  expectation  that  he 
can  participate  successfully  in  group  situa- 
tions and  activities  with  other  enrollees,  that 
he  Is  not  likely  to  engage  in  actions  or  be- 
havior that  would  prevent  other  enrollees 
from  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  program  or 
be  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of 
sound  discipline  and  satisfactory  relation- 
ships between  any  center  to  which  he  might 
be  assigned  and  surrounding  communities, 
and  that  he  manifests  a  basic  understand- 
ing of  both  the  rules  to  which  he  will  be 
subject  and  of  the  consequences  of  failure 
to  observe  those  rules.  Before  selecting  an  In- 
dividual who  has  a  history  of  serious  and 
violent  behavior  against  persons  or  property. 
ref>9tltlve  delinquent  acts,  narcotics  addic- 
tion, or  other  major  behavioral  aberrations, 
the  Director  shall  obtain  a  finding  from  a 
professionally  qualified  person  who  knows 
such  potential  enrollee's  individual  situation 
that  there  is  reasonable  expectation  that  his 
conduct  will  not  be  inimical  to  the  goals  and 
success  of  the  Job  Corps  and  that  the  oppor- 
tunity provided  by  the  Job  Corps  will  help 
him  to  overcome  his  problem. 

"(bl  An  individual  who  otherwise  qualifies 
for  enrollment  may  be  selected  even  though 
he  Is  on  probation  or  parole,  but  only  if 
his  release  from  the  immediate  sup>ervlslon 
of  the  cognizant  probation  or  parole  officials 
is  mutually  satisfactory  to  those  officials  and 
the  Director  and  does  not  violate  applicable 
laws  or  regulations,  and  If  the  Director  has 
arranged  to  provide  all  supervision  of  the 
Individual  and  all  reports  to  State  or  other 
authorities  that  may  be  necessary  to  comply 
with  applicable  probation  or  parole  require- 
ments. 


"ENROLLMENT  AND  ASSIGNMENT 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  No  individual  may  be  en- 
rolled In  the  Job  Corps  for  more  than  two 
years,  except  as  the  Director  may  authorize 
in  special  cases. 

"(b)  Enrollment  In  the  Job  Corps  shall 
not  relieve  any  individual  of  obligations 
under  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  451  et  seq). 

"(c)  Each  enrollee  (otlier  than  a  native 
and  citizen  of  Cuba  described  in  section 
609(3)  of  this  Act  or  a  permanent  resident 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Paciric  Islands) 
must  take  and  subscri'ue  to  an  oath  or  af- 
firmation In  the  following  form:  T  do  sol- 
emnly swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  bear  true 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of 
America  and  will  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
against  all  its  enemies  foreign  and  domestic' 
The  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  to 
this  oath  or  affirmation. 

■•(d)  After  the  Director  has  determined 
whether  an  enrollee  is  to  be  assigned  to  a 
men  s  training  center,  a  conservation  center, 
or  a  women's  training  center,  the  center  to 
which  he  shall  be  assigned  shall  be  that 
center  of  the  appropriate  type  which  is  closest 
to  the  enrollee's  home,  except  that  the  Direc- 
tor, on  an  individual  basis,  may  waive  this 
requirement  wlien  overriding  considerations 
justify  such  action.  Assignmer.ts  to  centers 
in  areas  more  remote  from  the  enrollees 
home  shall  be  carefully  limited  to  sltu.itions 
In  which  such  action  is  necessary  in  order 
to  insure  an  equitable  opportunity  for  dls- 
advantatged  youth  from  various  sections  of 
the  country  to  participate  in  the  program, 
to  prevent  undue  delays  in  the  assignment 
of  individual  enrollees,  to  provide  an  assign- 
ment which  adequately  meets  the  educi- 
tlonal  or  other  needs  of  the  enrollee  or  is 
necessary  for  efficiency  and  economy  in  the 
operation  of  the  program. 

"JOB    CORPS    CENTERS 

"Sec  107.  (a)  The  Director  may  make 
agreements  with  Federal,  State,  or  local 
agencies,  or  private  organizations  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  Job  Corps 
center.s.  These  centers  may  be  residential 
and  or  nonresidential  in  character  and  shall 
be  designed  and  operated  so  as  to  provide 
tnrollees,  in  a  well-supervised  setting,  with 
education,  vocational  training,  work  expe- 
rience (either  in  direct  program  activities  or 
through  arrangements  with  employers ) , 
counseling,  and  other  services  appropriate  to 
their  needs.  The  centers  shall  Include  con- 
servation centers,  to  be  known  as  Civilian 
Conservation  Centers,  to  be  located  primarily 
In  rural  areas  and  to  provide,  in  addition  to 
other  training  and  assistance,  programs  of 
work  experience  focused  upon  activities  to 
conserve,  develop,  or  manage  public  natural 
resources  or  public  recreational  areas  or  to 
assist  in  developing  community  projects  in 
the  public  interest.  They  shall  also  Include 
men's  and  women's  training  centers  to  be  lo- 
cated in  eitlier  urban  or  rural  areas  and  to 
provide  activities  which  shall  include  train- 
ing and  other  services  appropriate  for  en- 
rollees who  can  be  expected  to  participate 
succes.sfully  in  training  for  specific  types  of 
skilled  or  semiskilled  employment. 

"(b)  To  the  extent  feasible,  men's  and 
women's  training  centers  shall  offer  educa- 
tion and  vocational  training  opportunities, 
together  with  supportive  services  on  a  non- 
residential basis  to  participants  in  programs 
described  In  part  B  of  this  title.  Such  op- 
portunities may  be  offered  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  or  through  such  other  arrangements  as 
the  Director  may  specify. 

"PP.OCRAM  ACTr\"ITIES 

"Sec.  108.  fa)  Each  Job  Corps  center  shall 
be  operated  so  as  to  provide  enrollees  with 
an  Intensive,  well-organized  and  fully  super- 
vised program  of  education,  vocational  traln- 
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ing.  work  experience,  planned  avocatlonal 
and  recreational  activities,  physical  rehabili- 
tation and  development,  and  counseling.  To 
the  fullest  extent  feasible,  the  required  pro- 
gram for  each  enrollee  shall  include  activities 
designed  to  assist  him  In  choosing  realistic 
career  goals,  coping  with  problems  he  may 
encounter  in  his  home  community  or  in  ad- 
justing to  a  new  community,  and  planning 
and  managing  his  daily  affairs  in  a  manner 
that  will  best  contribute  to  long-term  up- 
ward mobility,  and  shall  aggregate  at  least 
sixty  hours  a  week.  Center  programs  shall 
include  required  participation  In  center 
maintenance  support  and  related  work  ac- 
tivity as  appropriate  to  assist  enrollees  in  in- 
creasing their  sense  of  contribution,  respon- 
sibility, and  discipline. 

"(b)  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Direc- 
tor may  arrange  for  enrollee  education  and 
vocational  training  through  local  public  or 
private  educational  agencies,  vocational  edu- 
cational Institutions,  or  technical  Institutes 
where  these  Institutions  or  Institutes  can 
provide  training  comparable  in  cost  and  sub- 
stantially equivalent  In  quality  to  that  which 
he  could  provide  through   other  means. 

"(c)  Arrangements  for  education  shall,  to 
the  extent  feasible,  provide  opportunities  for 
qualified  enrollees  to  obtain  the  equivalent 
of  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  high 
school:  and  the  Director,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  shall  develop  certificates  to  be 
Issued  to  enrollees  who  have  satisfactorily 
completed  their  services  in  the  Job  Corps  and 
which  will  reflect  the  enrollee's  level  of  edu- 
cational attainment. 

"(d)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  assure  that  Job  Corps  work-experi- 
ence programs  or  activities  do  not  displace 
presently  employed  workers  or  Impair  exist- 
ing contracts  for  service  and  will  be  co- 
ordinated with  other  work-experience  pro- 
gram? in  the  community. 

"ALLOWANCE  AND  SUPPORT 

"Sec  109.  (a)  Enrollees  may  be  provided 
with  such  living,  travel,  and  leave  allow- 
ances, and  such  quarters,  subsistence,  trans- 
portation, equipment,  clothing,  recreational 
services,  medical,  dental,  hospital,  and  other 
health  services,  and  other  expenses  as  the 
Director  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  their  needs.  Transportation  and  travel 
allowances  may  also  be  provided,  in  such 
circumstances  as  the  Director  may  determine, 
for  applicants  for  enrollment  to  or  from 
places  of  enrollment,  and  for  former  enrollees 
from  places  of  termination  to  their  homes. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  specific 
rules  governing  the  accrual  of  leave  by  en- 
rollees. Except  In  the  case  of  emergency,  be 
shall  In  no  event  assume  transportation  costs 
connected  with  leave  of  any  enroUee  who 
has  not  completed  at  least  six  months  service 
In  the  Job  Corps. 

"(c)  The  Director  may  provide  each  former 
enrollee,  upon  termination,  a  readjustment 
allowance  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $50  for  each 
month  of  satisfactory  participation  in  the 
Job  Corps.  No  enrollee  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
readjustment  allowance,  however,  unless  he 
has  remained  in  the  program  at  least  ninety 
days,  except  In  unusual  circumstances  as  de- 
termined by  the  Director.  The  Director  may, 
from  time  to  time,  advance  to  or  on  behalf  of 
an  enrollee  such  portions  of  his  readjust- 
ment allowance  as  the  Director  deems  neces- 
sary to  meet  extraordinary  financial  obliga- 
tions incurred  by  that  enroUee:  and  he  may 
also,  pursuant  to  rules  or  regulations,  reduce 
the  amount  of  an  enrollee's  readjustment  al- 
lowance as  a  penalty  for  misconduct  during 
participation  In  the  Job  Corps.  In  the  event 
of  an  enrollee's  death  during  his  period  of 
service,  the  amount  of  any  unpaid  readjust- 
ment allowance  shall  be  paid  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  5582  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 


"(d)  Under  such  circumstances  as  the  Di- 
rector may  determine,  a  portion  of  the  read- 
justment allowance  of  an  enrollee  not  ex- 
ceeding S25  for  each  month  of  satisfactory 
service  may  be  paid  during  the  period  of 
service  of  the  enrollee  directly  to  a  spouse  or 
child  of  an  enrollee  or  to  any  other  relative 
who  draws  substantial  support  from  the  en- 
rollee, and  any  sum  so  paid  shall  be  supple- 
mented by  the  payment  of  an  equal  amount 
by  the  Director. 

"STANDARDS    OF    CONDUCT 

"SEC.  110.  I  a)  ■Within  Job  Corps  centers, 
standards  of  conduct  and  deportment  shall 
be  provided  and  stringently  enforced.  In  the 
case  of  violations  committed  by  enrollees. 
dismissals  from  the  Corps  or  transfers  to 
other  locations  shall  be  made  in  every  In- 
stance where  It  is  determined  that  retention 
In  the  Corps,  or  in  the  particular  Job  Corps 
center,  will  jeopardize  the  enforcement  of 
such  standards  of  conduct  and  deportment 
or  diminish  the  opportunity  of  other  en- 
rollees, 

"(b)  In  order  to  promote  the  proper  moral 
and  disciplinary  conditions  in  the  Job  Corps, 
the  individual  directors  of  Job  C-orps  centers 
shall  be  given  full  authority  to  take  appro- 
priate disciplinary  measures  against  en- 
rollees including,  but  not  limited  to,  dismis- 
sal from  the  Job  Corps,  subject  to  expedi- 
tious appeal  procedures  to  higher  authority, 
as  provided  under  regulations  set  by  the 
Director, 

"COMMCNIxy   PARTICIP.^TION 

"Sec.  ill.  The  Dl.  ector  shall  encourage  and 
shall  cooperate  In  activities  designed  to  es- 
tablish a  mutually  beneficial  relationslilp  be- 
tween Job  Corps  centers  and  surrounding  or 
nearby  communities.  These  activities  shall 
Include  the  establishment  of  community  ad- 
visory councils  to  provide  a  mechanism  for 
joint  discussion  of  common  problems  and  for 
planning  programs  of  mutual  interest.  When- 
ever possible,  such  advisory  councils  shall  be 
formed  by  and  coordinated  under  the  local 
community  action  agency.  Youth  participa- 
tion in  advisory  council  affairs  shall  be  en- 
couraged and  where  feasible  separate  youth 
councils  may  be  established,  to  be  composed 
of  representative  enrollees  and  representative 
young  people  from  the  communities.  The 
Director  shall  establish  necessary  rules  and 
take  necessary  action  to  assure  that  each 
center  is  operated  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  this  section  with  a  view  of  achieving, 
so  far  as  possible,  objectives  which  shall  In- 
clude: (1)  giving  community  officials  ap- 
propriate advance  notice  of  changes  in  center 
rules,  procedures,  or  activities  that  may  af- 
fect or  be  of  Interest  to  the  community; 
(2i.  affording  the  community  a  meaning- 
ful voice  in  center  affairs  of  direct 
concern  to  it,  including  policies  governing  the 
issuance  and  terms  of  passes  to  enrollees;  (3  ) 
providing  center  officials  with  full  and  rapid 
access  to  relevant  community  groups  and 
agencies,  including  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  agencies  which  work  with  young  people 
In  the  community;  (4)  encouraging  the  full- 
est practicable  participation  of  enrollees  In 
programs  or  projects  for  community  improve- 
ment or  betterment,  with  adequate  advance 
consultation  with  business,  labor,  profes- 
sional, and  other  Interested  community 
groups  and  organizations:  (5)  arranging  rec- 
reational, athletic,  or  similar  events  in  which 
enrollees  and  local  residents  may  participate 
together;  (6)  providing  community  residents 
with  opportunities  to  work  with  enrollees 
directly,  as  part-time  instructors,  tutors,  or 
advisers,  either  in  the  center  or  In  the  com- 
munity; (7)  developing,  where  feasible,  job  or 
career  opportunities  for  enrollees  In  the 
community;  and  (8)  promoting  interchanges 
of  Information  and  techniques  among,  and 
cooperative  projects  Involving,  the  center  and 
community  schools,  educational  institutions, 
and  agencies  serving  young  people. 


"COrNSELING     AND      JOB     PLACEMENT 

"SBC.  112.  (ai  The  Director  shall  provide 
for  the  counseling  and  testing  of  each  en- 
rollee at  regular  Intervals  to  follow  his  prog- 
ress In  educational  and  vocational  programs. 
"(b)  The  Director  shall  counsel  and  test 
each  enrollee  prior  to  his  scheduled  termina- 
tion to  determine  his  capabilities  and  shall 
seek  to  place  him  in  a  Job  in  the  vocation 
for  which  he  is  trained  and  in  which  he  is 
likely  to  succeed,  or  shall  assist  him  in  at- 
taining further  training  or  education.  In 
placing  enrollees  in  Jobs,  the  Director  shall 
utilize  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make 
arrangements  to  determine  the  status  and 
progress  of  terminees  and  to  assure  that  their 
needs  for  further  education,  training,  and 
counseling  may  be  met. 

"(d)  Upon  termination  of  an  enrollee's 
training,  a  copy  of  his  pertinent  records.  In- 
cluding data  derived  from  his  counseling 
and  testing,  other  than  confidential  informa- 
tion, shall  be  made  available  immediately  to 
the  Department  of  Lfabor  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportumty. 

"(e)  The  Director  shall,  to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble in  accordance  with  section  611(d)  of  this 
Act,  arrange  for  the  readjustment  allowance 
provided  lor  in  section  109(c)  of  this  Act. 
less  any  sums  already  paid  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d)  of  that  section,  to  be  paid  to 
former  enrollees  (who  have  not  already  found 
employment)  at  the  public  employment 
service  office  nearest  the  home  of  any  such 
former  enr'^l  ee,  if  he  is  returning  to  his 
home,  or  a.,  the  nearest  such  office  to  the 
community  in  which  the  former  enrollee  has 
indicated  an  intent  to  reside.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  make  arrangements  by  which 
public  employment  service  officers  will  main- 
tain records  regarding  former  enrollees  who 
are  thus  paid  at  such  offices  including  In- 
formation as  to — 

"(1)  the  number  of  former  enrollees  who 
have  declined  the  offices'  help  In  finding  a 
Job: 

"(2)  the  number  who  were  successfully 
placed  in  jobs  without  further  education  or 
training: 

"(3)  the  number  who  were  found  to  re- 
quire further  training  before  being  placed  In 
jobs  and  the  types  of  training  programs  In 
which  they  participated:  £ind 

"(4)  the  number  who  were  found  to  re- 
quire further  remedial  or  basic  education  in 
order  to  qualify  for  training  programs,  to- 
gether with  Information  as  to  the  types  of 
programs  for  which  such  former  enrolleea 
were  found  unqualified  for  enrollment. 
If  the  Director  deems  it  advisable  to  utilize 
the  services  of  any  other  public  or  private 
organization  or  agency  in  lieu  of  the  public 
employment  office,  he  shall  arrange  for  that 
organization  or  agency  to  make  the  payment 
of  the  readjustment  allowance  and  maintain 
the  same  types  of  records  regarding  former 
enrollees  as  are  herein  specified  for  mainte- 
nance by  public  employment  service  offices, 
and  shall  furnish  copies  of  such  records  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  In  the  case  of  en- 
rollees who  are  placed  in  jobs  by  the  Director 
prior  to  the  termination  of  their  participa- 
tion m  the  Job  Corps,  the  Director  shall 
maintain  records  providing  pertinent  place- 
ment and  follow-up  information. 

"evaluation:  experimental  and 
develop ment.^l  projects 
"Sec  113.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide 
for  the  careful  and  systematic  evaluation  of 
the  Job  Corps  program,  directly  or  by  con- 
tracting for  independent  evaluations,  with  a 
view  to  measuring  specific  benefits,  so  far  as 
practicable,  and  providing  Information 
needed  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  program 
procedures,  policies,  and  methods  of  opera- 
tion. In  particular,  this  evaluation  shall  seek 
to  determine  the  costs  and  benefits  resulting 
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from  the  vise  of  residential  as  opposed  to 
nonresidential  facilities,  from  the  use  of  fa- 
cilities combining  residential  and  nonresi- 
dential components,  from  the  use  of  centers 
with  large  as  opposed  to  small  enrollments, 
and  from  the  use  of  different  types  of  pro- 
gram sponsors.  Including  public  agencies.  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  boards  of  edu- 
cation, and  private  corporations.  The  evalua- 
tion shall  also  Include  comparisons  with 
proper  control  groups  composed  of  persons 
who  have  not  participated  in  the  program. 
In  carrying  out  such  evaluations,  the  Di- 
rector shall  arrange  for  obtaining  the  opin- 
ions of  participants  about  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  program  and  shall  con- 
sult with  other  agencies  and  oiflclals  In  order 
to  compare  the  relative  effectiveness  of  Job 
Corps  techniques  with  those  used  in  other 
programs,  and  shall  endeavor  to  secure, 
through  employers,  schools,  or  other  Gov- 
ernment and  private  agencies  specific  Infor- 
mation concerning  the  residence  of  former 
enrollees,  their  employment  status,  compen- 
sation, and  success  In  adjusting  to  commu- 
nity life.  He  shall  also  secure,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  similar  information  directly  from 
enrollees  at  appropriate  intervals  following 
their  completion  of  the  Job  Corps  program. 
The  results  of  such  evaluation  shall  be  pub- 
lished and  shall  be  summarized  In  the  report 
required  by  section  608. 

"(b)  The  Director  m.^y  undertake  or  make 
grants  or  contracts  for  experimental,  research, 
or  demonstration  projects  directed  to  de- 
veloping or  testing  ways  of  securing  the 
better  use  of  facilities,  of  encouraging  a  more 
rapid  adjustment  of  enrollees  to  community 
life  that  win  permit  a  reduction  In  the  pe- 
riod of  their  enrollment,  of  reducing  trans- 
portation and  support  costs,  or  of  otherwise 
promoting  greater  efficiency  and  effective- 
ness In  the  program  authorized  under  this 
part.  These  projects  shall  Include  one  or 
more  projects  providing  youths  with  educa- 
tion, training,  and  other  supportive  serv- 
ices on  a  combined  residential  and  nonresi- 
dential basis.  The  Director  may.  if  he  deems 
It  advisable,  undertake  one  or  more  pilot 
projects  designed  to  Involve  youth  who  have 
a  history  of  serious  and  violent  behavior 
against  persons  or  property,  repetitive  delin- 
quent acts,  narcotics  addiction,  or  other  be- 
havioral aberrations.  Projects  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  developed  after  appropriate 
consultation  with  other  Federal  or  State 
agencies  conducting  similar  or  related  pro- 
grams or  projects  and  with  the  prime  spon- 
sors, as  described  In  part  B  of  this  title,  in 
the  communities  where  the  projects  will  be 
carried  out.  They  may  be  undertaken  Jointly 
with  other  Federal  or  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, including  programs  under  part  B  of 
this  title,  and  funds  otherwise  available  for 
activities  under  those  programs  shall,  with 
the  consent  of  the  head  of  any  agency  con- 
cerned, be  available  to  projects  under  this 
section  to  the  extent  they  include  the  same 
or  substantially  similar  activities  The  Di- 
rector may  waive  any  provision  of  this  title 
which  he  finds  would  prevent  the  carrying 
out  of  elements  of  projects  under  this  sub- 
section essential  to  a  determination  of  their 
feasibility  and  usefulness.  He  shall,  either 
In  the  report  required  by  section  608  or  a 
separate  annual  document,  report  to  the 
Cangress  concerning  the  actions  taken  under 
this  section.  Including  a  full  description  of 
progress  made  In  connection  with  combined 
residential  and  nonresidential   projects. 

"(c)  In  order  to  determine  whether  up- 
graded vocational  education  schools  could 
eliminate  or  substantially  reduce  the  school 
dropout  problem,  and  to  demonstrate  how 
communities  could  make  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  existing  educational  and  training  fa- 
cilities, the  Director,  In  cooperation  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  shall  enter  Into 
one  or  more  agreements  with  State  educa- 
tional agencies  to  pay  the  cost  of  establish- 
ing and  operating  model  community  voca- 


tional education  schools  and  skill  centers. 
Such  facilities  shall  be  centrally  located  in 
an  urban  area  having  a  high  dropout  rate, 
a  large  number  of  unemployed  youths,  and 
a  need  In  the  area  for  a  combination  voca- 
tional school  and  skill  center.  No  such  agree- 
ment shall  be  entered  Into  unless  It  contains 
provisions  designed   to   assure   that — 

"(1)   a  Job  survey  be  made  of  the  area; 

"(2)  the  training  program  of  the  school 
and  skill  center  reflect  the  Job  market  needs 
as  projected  by  the  survey; 

"(3)  an  advisory  committee  of  representa- 
tives of  business,  labor,  education,  and  com- 
munity leaders  be  formed  to  follow  the  cen- 
ter's activities  and  to  make  periodic  recom- 
mendations regarding  its  operation; 

"(4)  arrangements  have  been  worked  out 
with  schools  In  the  area  and  the  administra- 
tor of  the  skill  center  for  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  the  center  both  during  and  after 
school  hours;  and 

"(5)  such  accounting  and  evaluation  pro- 
cedures as  the  Director  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  deem  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purjKwe  of  this  project  will  be  pro- 
vided. 

"ADVISORT   BOARDS   AND   COMMITTEES 

"Sec.  114.  The  Director  shall  make  use  of 
advisory  committees  or  boards  In  connection 
with  the  operation  of  the  Job  Corps,  and  the 
operation  of  Job  Corps  centers,  whenever  he 
determines  that  the  availability  of  outside 
advice  and  counsel  on  a  regular  basis  would 
be  of  substantial  benefit  in  identifying  and 
overcoming  problems.  In  planning  program 
or  center  development,  or  in  strengthening 
relationships  between  the  Job  Corps  and 
agencies,  institutions,  or  groups  engaged  in 
related  activities.  Nothing  In  this  section 
shall  be  considered  as  limiting  the  functions 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council,  established 
pursuant  to  section  605  of  this  Act,  with  re- 
spect to  any  matter  or  question  involving  the 
Job  Corps;  but  this  shall  not  prevent  the 
establishment  through  or  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Advisory  Council  of  one 
or  more  boards  or  committees  under  this 
section. 

"PARTICIPATION    OP    THE    ST.ATES 

"Sec.  115.  (a)  The  Director  shall  take  nec- 
essary action  to  facilitate  the  effective  p>ar- 
tlclpatlon  of  States  in  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram, including,  but  not  limited  to.  consul- 
tation with  appropriate  State  agencies  on 
matters  pertaining  to  the  enforcement  of  ap- 
plicable State  laws,  standards  of  enrollee 
conduct  and  discipline,  the  development  of 
meaningful  work  experience  and  other  activ- 
ities for  enrollees.  and  coordination  with 
State-operated  programs. 

"(b)  The  Director  may  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  States  to  assist  in  the  operation 
or  administration  of  State -operated  pro- 
grams which  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
part.  The  Director  may,  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions, pay  part  or  all  of  the  operative  or  ad- 
ministrative coets  of  such  programs. 

"(c)  No  Job  Corps  center  or  other  similar 
facility  designed  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  shall  be  established  within  a  State 
unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such  proposed 
establishment  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Governor,  and  such  plan  has  not  been  dis- 
approved by  him  within  30  days  of  such  sub- 
mission. 

"APPLICATION    OF    PROVISIONS    OF    FEDERAL    LAW 

"Sec.  116.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specif- 
ically provided  in  the  following  paragraphs 
of  this  subsection,  enrollees  In  the  Job  Corps 
shall  not  be  considered  Federal  employees 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  Federal  employment.  Includ- 
ing those  regarding  hours  of  work,  rates  of 
compensation,  leave,  unemployment  compen- 
sation, and  Federal  employee  benefits: 

"(1)  For  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)  and  title 
n  of  the  Social  Security  Act   (42  U.S.C.  401 


et  seq.) ,  enrollees  shall  be  deemed  employees 
of  the  United  States  and  any  service  per- 
formed by  an  Individual  as  an  enrollee  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  performed  In  the  employ 
of  the  United  States. 

" (2 )  For  purposes  of  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 81  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  compensation  to  Federal  em- 
ployees for  work  Injuries ) .  enrollees  shaU  be 
deemed  civil  employees  of  the  United  States 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term  'employee' 
as  defined  In  section  8101  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  provisions  of  that  sub- 
chapter shall  apply  except  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  term  'performance  of  duty'  shall 
not  Include  any  act  of  an  enrollee  while  ab- 
sent from  his  or  her  assigned  post  of  duty, 
except  while  participating  In  an  activity  (In- 
cluding an  activity  while  on  pass  or  during 
travel  to  or  from  such  post  of  duty)  author- 
ized by  or  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  Job  Corps; 

"(B)  In  computing  compensation  benefits 
for  disability  or  death,  the  monthly  pay  of 
an  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  that  received 
under  the  entrance  salary  for  a  grade  GS-2 
employee,  and  sections  8113  (a)  and  (b)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to 
enrollees;  and 

"(C)  Compensation  for  disability  shall  not 
begin  to  accrue  until  the  day  following  the 
date  on  which  the  Injvued  enrollee  Is  termi- 
nated. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  tort 
claims  provisions  in  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  enrollees  shall  be  considered  employees 
of  the  Government. 

"(b)  When  the  Director  finds  a  claim  for 
damage  to  persons  or  property  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  the  Job  Corps  to  be  a  proper 
charge  against  the  United  States,  and  It  Is 
not  cognizable  under  section  2672  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  he  may  adjust  and  settle 
it  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  $500. 

"(c)  Personnel  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  are  detailed  or  assigned  to  duty  In  the 
performance  of  agreements  made  by  the  Di- 
rector for  the  support  of  the  Corps  shall  not 
be  counted  in  computing  strength  under  any 
law  limiting  the  strength  of  such  services  or 
in  computing  the  percentage  authorized  by 
law  for  any  grade  therein. 

"SPECIAL    LIMITATIONS 

"Sec.  117.  (a)  The  Director  shall  not  use 
any  funds  made  available  to  carry  out  this 
part  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968. 
In  a  manner  that  will  Increase  the  residential 
capacity  of  Job  Corps  centers  above  forty- 
five  thousand  enrollees. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  ac- 
tion to  Insure  that  on  or  before  June  30, 
1968,  of  the  total  number  of  Job  Corps  en- 
rollees receiving  training,  at  least  25  per 
centum  shall  be  women.  The  Director  shall 
immediately  take  steps  to  achieve  an  enroll- 
ment ratio  of  50  per  centum  women  en- 
rollees In  training  in  the  Job  Corps  consist- 
ent with  (1)  efficiency  and  economy  in  the 
operation  of  the  program,  (2)  sound  admin- 
istrative practice,  and  (31  the  socioeconomic, 
educational,  and  training  needs  of  the  popu- 
lation to  be  served. 

"(c)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  ac- 
tion to  Insure  that  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968.  the  direct  operating  costs 
of  Job  Corps  centers  which  have  been  In  op- 
eration for  more  than  nine  months  do  not 
exceed  $6,500  per  residential  enrollee.  or 
$2,500  per  nonresidential  enrollee. 

"(d)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  ac- 
tion to  insure  that  all  studies,  evaluations, 
proposals,  and  data  produced  or  developed 
with  Federal  funds  In  the  course  of  the  op- 
eration of  any  conservation  or  training  cen- 
ter shall  become  the  property  of  the  United 
States. 

"POLITICAL  DISCRIMINATION  AND  POLITICAL 

AcnvTrT 
"Sec.  118.  (a)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
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shall  make  any  Inquiry  concerning  the  poUt- 
Ijal  affiliation  or  beliefs  of  any  enrollee  or 
applicant  for  enrollment  in  the  Corps.  All 
disclosures  concerning  such  matters  shall  be 
Ignored,  except  as  to  such  membership  In 
political  parties  or  organizations  as  consti- 
tutes by  law  a  disqualification  for  Govern- 
ment employment.  No  discrimination  shall 
be  exercised,  threatened,  or  promised  by  any 
person  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  against  or  in  favor  of  any 
enrollee  in  the  Corps,  or  any  applicant  for 
enrollment  in  the  Corps  because  of  his  politi- 
cal afailatlon  or  beliefs,  excepts  as  may  be 
specifically  authorized  or  required  by  law. 

"(b)  No  officer,  employee,  or  enrollee  of 
the  Corps  shall  take  any  active  part  in  politi- 
cal management  or  in  political  campaigns, 
either  partisan  or  nonpartisan,  or  in  voter 
registration  drives,  except  as  may  be  pro%ided 
by  or  pursuant  to  statue,  and  no  such  officer, 
employee,  or  enrollee  shall  use  his  official 
position  or  Influence  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
fering with  an  election  or  affecting  the  result 
thereof.  All  such  piersons  shall  retain  the 
right  to  vote  as  they  may  choose  and  to  ex- 
press. In  their  private  capacities,  their  opin- 
ions on  all  political  subjects  and  candidates. 
Any  officer,  employee,  enrollee,  or  Federal  em- 
ployee who  solicits  funds  for  political  pur- 
poses from  members  of  the  Corps,  shall  be  in 
violation  of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices 
Act.  1925. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  finds  that  any  person 
has  violated  the  foregoing  provisions.  It  shall, 
after  giving  due  notice  and  opportunity  for 
explanation  to  the  officer  or  employee  or 
enrollee  concerned,  certify  the  facts  to  the 
Director  with  specific  instructions  as  to  dis- 
cipline or  dismissal  or  other  corrective  ac- 
tions." 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  101  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  November  1,  1967, 
the  following   article   appeared   in   the 
Toledo  Blade  of  Toledo,  Ohio: 
East  Toledo  Center  Chief  Resigns.   Cites 

Frustrations — Antipovertt     Goals     Met. 

Salverda    Says — Fourth    To    Lea^-e    Staff 

IN  Last  Month 

Harold  Salverda  has  resigned  as  director  of 
the  anti-poverty  program's  East  Toledo 
Neighborhood  Opportunity  Center.  He  Is  the 
fourth  person  to  leave  the  center  staff  In 
the  last  month. 

In  his  letter  of  resignation  to  John  W. 
Jones,  executive  director  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Planning  Association  (EOPA), 
Mr.  Salverda  said  he  was  leaving  to  accept 
a  Job  In  the  ministry. 

Mr.  Salverda  said  today,  however,  that 
though  he  is  looking  forward  to  his  new 
Job.  he  would  not  have  considered  leaving 
if  there  was  a  realistic  chance  that  things 
could  be  changed  In  the  local  anti-poverty 
program. 

"When  I  took  the  director's  Job  seven 
months  ago.  I  thought  It  was  possible  to  get 
some  things  done  to  help  the  poor  and  to 
bring  about  a  significant  change  In  the  pro- 
gram. But  I  wasn't  able  to  bring  It  off." 
Mr.  Salverda  said. 

supports  program 
He  said  he  supports,  without  hesitation, 
the  Idea  of  the  war  on  poverty  but  added 
that  the  directorship  of  the  East  Toledo  cen- 
ter was  a  series  of  frustrations. 


In  the  last  month,  the  center's  assistant 
director  and  two  Interviewers  resigned.  Mr. 
Salverda  said  it  is  rumored  that  three  or 
four  more  members  of  the  staff  are  con- 
sidering leaving. 

One  objective  of  the  social-action  pro- 
gram Is  to  attempt  to  make  institutional 
changes,  Mr.  Salverda  said.  But  the  pro- 
gram has  become  an  Institution  that  Is 
more  Interested  in  perpetuating  Itself  than 
in  changing  things,  he  said. 

Nine  members  of  the  center's  advisory 
council  resigned  last  June  in  protest  over 
what  they  termed  overlapping  and  dupli- 
cation of  ser\ices. 

MEDICAL  PROGRAM  CONE 

The  center,  opened  two  years  ago.  orig- 
inally provided  a  full  range  of  medical,  legal, 
and  employment  services  to  the  poor  in  East 
Toledo.  Mr.  Salverda  said  the  medical  pro- 
gram has  been  eliminated,  an  employment 
counselor  spends  only  two  half-days  a  week 
at  the  center,  and  legal  aid  Is  available  S'/i 
days  a  week. 

"The  center's  pretent  annual  budget  Is 
more  than  $100,000,  but  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  center  were  less  than  they 
should  have  been.  Mr.  Salverda  said. 

Mr.  Salverda  said:  "I  know  I'm  going  to 
sound  like  a  real  sorehead,  but  I  think  the 
question  needs  to  be  asked;  Are  we  really 
helping  the  poor?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  am  not  supporting  this 
program,  because  I  have  to  answer  the 
question  that  is  being  asked  not  only 
in  my  district  and  in  East  Toledo  but 
around  the  countrj',  "Is  this  program 
really  helping  the  poor?" 

When  these  things  come  to  light,  noth- 
ing ever  seems  to  be  done  about  it.  Ap- 
parently Mr.  Sargent  Shriver  is  deaf  and 
does  not  hear  these  complaints.  I  think 
it  is  high  time  that  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  war  on  poverty,  we  get  somebody 
in  who  can  hear  these  complaints.  Not 
only  is  this  complaint  being  aired  during 
the  debate  but  many  other  complaints 
are.  I  think  he  ought  to  take  a  look  at 
the  Congressional  Record  of  the  last 
several  days  to  see  what  is  going  on  in 
his  own  program  and  do  something 
about  it. 


amendment    offered    by     MR.    ERLENBORN 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.   Mr.  Chairman,   I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Erlenborn  :  On 
page  129.  after  line  5.  strike  out  everything 
through  line  6  one  page  154  and  Insert: 
"Part  A — REsroENTL\L  Centers 
"statement  of  purpose 

"Sec  101.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  establish  residential  vocational  education 
and  Job  training  centers  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  "Residential  Centers")  for  needy  young 
men  and  women  who,  because  of  their  family 
or  neighborhood  environments  and  level  of 
educational  attainment,  are  unable  to  pre- 
pare for  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship, 
to  Increase  their  skills  for  employment,  or 
to  benefit  from  other  programs  of  education, 
training,  and  work  experience,  and  who  re- 
quire residential  training  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  Jobs  In  a  free  enterprise  economy. 
It  Is  further  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  pro- 
vide for  the  operation  of  Residential  Centers 
In  conjunction  with  vocational  training  fa- 
cilities such  as  area  vocational  schools,  in 
order  to  develop  a  nationwide  capability  to 
meet  the  vocational  training  needs  of  all 
Americans.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that, 
to  the  extent  possible,  the  Residential  Cen- 
ters provided  for  enrollees  under  this  title 
shall    be    combined    with    area    vocational 


schools,  technical  Institutes,  and  other  train- 
ing facilities,  for  resident  and  nonresident 
trainees.  In  order  to  avoid  Isolation  or  stig- 
matizing of  said  enrollees  and  to  develop  a 
concept  of  community  and  area  training 
centers.  It  Is  further  the  Intent  of  Congress 
that  trainees  shall  be-  assigned  to  Residential 
Centers  as  reasonably  close  to  their  place  of 
residence  as  Is  compatible  with  the  goals 
sought  to  be  achieved  In  their  attendance 
at  such  Center. 

"transfer  of  authoritt 

"Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  in  this 
part  referred  to  as  the  'Secretary')  shall  as- 
sume the  administrative  responsibility  for 
the  Job  Corps  (including  personnel,  property, 
records,  contractual  obligations,  and  unex- 
pended balances  of  appropriations)  operat- 
ing heretofore  under  the  authority  of  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  part  A 
of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended. 

"(bi  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  and 
publish  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  his  responsibilities 
under  this  title:  Provided,  however.  That 
until  superseded  or  repealed  by  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  promulgated  and 
published  by  the  Secretary  hereunder,  all 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  pursuant  to  part  A  of 
title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  as  amended,  and  In  effect  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  shall  remain 
In  full  force  and  effect. 

"PHASING    OVER    THE   JOB    CORPS 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  orderly  phasing  over  the  Job  Corps 
program  into"  the  program  of  Residential 
Centers  authorized  by  part  A  of  this  title. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a)  the 
Secretary  shall  "make  a  study  and  evaluation 
of  existing  Job  Corps  facilities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining:  (1)  which  faculties  are 
suited  to  continuation  as  Residential  Cen- 
ters under  the  provisions  of  part  A  of  this 
title:  (2)  which  facilities.  If  any,  could  best 
be  operated  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior or  bv  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
Residential  Centers  for  the  provision  of  vo- 
cational education  and  training  in  such  fields 
as  conservation,  forestry,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  natural  resources;  and  (3)  which 
faculties  should  be  eUmlnated  because  of 
their  lack  of  sultabUity  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part.  The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  Implement  his  findings  from  this 
evaluation. 

' '  AUTHORIZATION 

■Sec.  104.  The  Secreury  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  authorized  by  part  A  of  this  title 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968. 
and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year.  For  such  pur- 
pose there  is  hereby  transferred  to  the  Sec- 
retary from  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  2  of  this  Act  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1968,  and  June  30,  1969. 
the  sum  of  $190,000,000. 

"ESTABLISHMENT     OF     PROGRAM 

"Sec.  105.  <ai  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish a  program  of  Residential  Centers  to  be 
administered  as  a  part  of  or  In  coordination 
with  programs  authorized  by  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963.  as  amended. 

"(b)  Residential  Centers  may  be  estab- 
lished m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  part  by  means  of — 

"(li  grants  to  State  boards  of  vocational 
education  for  operation  of  Residential  Cen- 
ters In  conjtmction  with  area  vocational- 
technical  schools  or  other  facilities  operated 
In  accordance  with  a  State  plan  approved 
under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 
as  amended; 
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"i2)  contracts  with  public  or  private  agen- 
cies or  organizations  which  have  a  demon- 
strated capability  to  conduct  hlgh-quaUty 
vocational  education  and  Job  training  pro- 
grrams  In  accordance  with  the  provision  of 
this  part;  and 

"(31  arrangements  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior for  the  operation  of  Residential  Cen- 
ters for  the  provision  of  vocational  training 
In  such  fields  as  conservation,  forestry,  and 
the  management  of  natural  resources. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  and 
publish  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  part. 

"state-operated     RESniBNTIAL     CENTERS 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
operate  one  or  more  Residential  Centers  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary,  through  Its  State 
board  of  vocational  education,  a  State  plan 
(or  amendment  to  a  State  plan  under  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963.  as  amended) 
which — 

"(1)  designates  the  State  board  of  voca- 
tional education  to  act,  either  directly  or 
through  arrangements  with  one  or  more  local 
educational  agencies,  as  the  sole  agency  for 
administration  of  the  State  plan; 

"(2)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which 
funds  paid  to  the  State  under  section  108 
win  be  spent  solely  for  the  establishment  and 
opjeratlon  of  Residential  Centers  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  109,  and  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  plan; 

"(3)  makes  adequate  provision,  to  the  ex- 
tent deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary,  for 
the  accommodation  of  trainees  who  are  resi- 
dents of  other  States; 

"(4)  sets  forth.  In  such  detail  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  deem  necessary,  a  description  of 
the  program  of  training  and  education  to  be 
carried  out.  Including  methods  and  proce- 
dures for  the  recruitment,  selection,  screen- 
ing, testing,  and  job  placement  of  trainees 
and  graduates: 

"(5)  sets  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and  ac- 
counting for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State 
(Including  any  such  funds  paid  by  the  State 
to  any  other  public  agency)  under  this  title; 
and 

"(6)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  Informa- 
tion, as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  title, 
and  for  keeping  such  records  and  affording 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports. 

"'bi  Upon  agreement  of  two  or  more 
States,  acting  through  their  respective  State 
boards  of  vocatlon.al  education,  a  single  plan 
may  be  submitted  for  the  Joint  operation  of 
one  or  more  Residential  Centers:  Provided. 
That  such  plan  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (a). 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  approve  a  plan 
submitted  by  a  State  or  by  several  States 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a),  and  he  shall  give  first  priority  to  such 
plans  as  the  preferred  method  of  carrying  out 
the  Residential  Centers  program,  taking  Into 
conslderaton  such  factors  as  (1)  the  readiness 
of  the  State  or  States  to  assume  and  continue 
the  operation  of  facilities  previously  operated 
as  Job  Corps  centers  or  camps  under  part  A 
of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  as  amended:  (11)  the  geographic 
location  of  existing  and  proposed  facilities; 
and  (ill)  the  availability  of  Residential 
Centers  in  other  States  to  meet  the  needs  of 
eligible  young  men  and  women  In  the  area  to 
be  served. 

"OTHER  RESIDENTIAL  CENTERS 

"Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  provide  (In  accordance  with  his  findings 
under  section  102(b)  )   for  the  operation  of 
Residential  Centers  (other  than  those  estab- 


lished under  plans  approved  under  section 
106)  as  follows: 

"(1)  the  operation  of  facilities  previously 
operated  as  Job  Corps  centers  or  camps  under 
part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  as  amended.  In  accordance  with 
contracts  entered  into  by  or  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  for  the  duration  of  the 
contract; 

"(2)  the  operation  of  Residential  Centers 
under  contract  with  public  or  private 
agencies  or  organizations,  including  the  ex- 
tension of  existing  Job  Corps  contracts  (but 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
title) ,  as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary  in 
the  absence  of  acceptable  State  plans  under 
Section  106,  or  until  Centers  established 
under  such  plans  are  operative;  and 

"(3)  the  operation  of  Residential  Centers 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  which  were  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  such  Departments  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  In  providing  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  any  Residential  Center  or 
centers  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  seek  the  advice  and  counsel  of  State 
boards  of  vocational  education  and  shall 
assure,  insofar  as  may  be  practicable,  that 
such  centers  are  operated  with  the  advice 
and  coojjeration  of  the  State  board  for  the 
State  In  which  they  are  located. 

"PAYMENT   or  COSTS 

"Sec.  108.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1968.  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  pay  the  costs  of  carrying 
out  State  plans  approved  under  this  part  and 
for  the  operation  of  Residential  Centers  pur- 
suant to  contracts  or  delegations  of  author- 
ity made  by  him.  Such  payments  may  be 
made  in  Installments,  and  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments,  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine. 

"OPERATION   OF   RESIDENTIAL   CENTERS 

"Sec.  109.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  assure 
that  each  Residential  Center  operated  under 
the  provisions  of  this  part  shall  provide — 

"(I)  basic  education  designed  to  qualify 
trainees  for  employment; 

"(2)  vocational  training  programs,  Includ- 
ing classroom  Instruction  and  other  programs 
such  as  on-the-job  training  or  work  experi- 
ence under  actual  or  simulated  employment 
conditions  designed  to  qualify  trainees  for 
employment; 

"(31  continuous  counseling,  education, 
and  activities  designed  to  develop  motiva- 
tion, proper  attitudes,  work  discipline,  and 
habits  necessary  for  successful  and  long- 
term  employment; 

"(41  effective  enforcement  of  rules  and 
regulations  designed  to  govern  the  conduct 
of  trainees  and  to  maintain  an  environment 
conducive  to  learning,  as  well  as  enforce- 
ment of  standards  of  safety  and  health  for 
trainees; 

"(5)  programs  designed  to  promote  good 
community  relations,  Including  the  encour- 
agement of  community  advisory  groups  to 
consult  with  Center  administrators,  and  to 
develop  whenever  feasible  job  or  career  op- 
portunities In  the  community  for  graduates 
from  the  Center; 

"(6)  continuous  liaison  with  public  and 
private  employers  In  the  area  served  by  the 
Center  In  order  to  determine  which  Job  skills 
are  In  demand  In  such  area  and  to  obtain 
employment  opportunities  in  such  area  for 
graduates  of  the  Center; 

"(7)  a  program  of  counseling  and  testing 
of  each  trainee  at  regular  Intervals  to  follow 
his  progress  In,  and  satisfaction  with,  the 
educational  and  vocational  program;  and 

"(8)  a  placement  program  (utilizing  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  to  the 
fullest  extent  pKjsslble)  which  shall  Include 
arrangements  for  postgraduate  Interviews  or 


other  contacts  through  which  the  graduate's 
employment  status,  progress,  and  needs  for 
additional  training  or  counseling  can  be 
determined. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  require  each 
Residential  Center  to  make  available  to  him 
such  records  pertaining  to  each  trainee  and 
graduate  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  program 
and  to  provide  such  further  services  to  grad- 
uates as  may  be  necessary. 

"PROVISIONS    RELATING    TO    TRAINEES;     RECRUIT- 
MENT  AND   ELIGtBILrrT 

"Sec.  110.  (a)  Each  State  board  of  voca- 
tional education  (or  contracting  agency  or 
organization)  operating  a  Residential  Cen- 
ter shall  select  and  enroll  trainees  recruited 
pvusuant  to  regulations  of  the  Secretary, 
and  shall  determine  the  eligibility  of  indi- 
viduals in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

"(b)  In  States  In  which  there  Is  no  ap- 
proved State  plan  under  this  part,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  msike  arrangements  for  the  re- 
cruitment of  trainees  and  for  their  enroll- 
ment In  Residential  Centers  pxu-suant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  part  (utilizing  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  the  assistance  of  the  State 
board  of  vocational  education  and  the  State 
employment  sectu-lty  agency) . 

"(c)  No  individual  shall  be  eligible  for 
enrollment  as  a  trainee  In  any  Residential 
Center  xinless  he  or  she — 

"(1)  Is  at  least  sixteen  but  not  more  than 
twenty-two  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  ad- 
mission to  such  Center; 

"(2)  meets  such  low  family  income  and 
other  criteria  of  need  as  may  be  promulgated 
and  published  by  the  Secretary; 

"(3)  requires  additional  education,  train- 
ing, and  related  assistance  In  order  to  secure 
and  hold  minimum  employment; 

"(4)  Is  currently  living  In  an  environment 
of  such  a  character  as  to  Impair  substantialiy 
his  prospects  for  successful  partlcii>ation  In 
any  other  program  providing  needed  train- 
ing, education,  or  assistance  and  therefore 
requires  a  substantial  change  of  environ- 
ment; 

"(5)  Is  a  permanent  resident  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  or  is  a  citizen  of  Cuba  who  arrived 
in  the  United  States  from  Cuba  as  a  non- 
immigrant or  Is  a  parolee  under  section 
214(a^  or  212(d)  (5).  respectively,  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act; 

"(61  evidences  a  desire  and  ability  to  bene- 
fit from  the  training  and  educational  op- 
portunities available  at  sucn  Center; 

"(7)  meets  each  additional  criteria  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  by  a  State 
board  of  vocational  education  with  the  con- 
,sent  of  the  Secretary; 

"(8)  shall  take  or  subfcribe  to  an  oath  or 
affirmation  In  the  following  form:  "I  do 
solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  bear  true 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of 
America  and  will  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
against  all  its  enemies,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic": Provided,  That  this  requirement  shall 
not  apply  to  a  citizen  of  Cuba  as  described 
above,  or  to  a  permanent  resident  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands:  And 
provided  further,  That  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall 
apply  to  such  oath;  and 

"(9)  agrees  to  comply  with  such  rules  and 
regulations  concerning  conduct  while  a 
trainee  at  such  Residential  Center  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  by  a  State 
board  of  vocational  education  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Secretary. 

"(d)  No  Individual  may  be  a  trainee  at  any 
Residential  Center  or  Centers  for  a  total  of 
more  than  two  years,  except  as  the  Secretary 
m;ty  determine  In  special  cases. 

"(e)  Criminal  violations  shall  not  dis- 
qualify any  Individual  from  enrollment  at 
any  Residential  Center,  but  after  evaluation 
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of  the  distinctive  nature  of  each  individual's 
problems,  provision  shall  be  made  for  suit- 
able treatment  and  handling:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  the  director  of  such  Center  may 
refuse  to  enroll  any  Individual  whose  be- 
havioral problems  are  likely  to  jeopardize  the 
enforcement  of  standards  of  conduct  at  such 
Center,  or  Impair  the  training  or  educational 
opportunity  of  other  trainees,  or  endanger 
such  other  trainees  or  personnel  at  such 
Center. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  take  necessary  ac- 
tion to  Insure  that  on  or  before  June  30,  1968, 
of  the  total  number  of  trainees  receiving 
training,  at  least  25  per  centum  shall  be 
women.  The  Secretary  shall  Immediately  take 
steps  to  achieve  an  enrollment  ratio  of  50  per 
centum  women  trainees  consistent  with  (1) 
efficiency  and  economy  In  the  operation  of 
the  program,  (2)  sound  administrative  prac- 
tice, and  (3)  the  socioeconomic,  educational, 
and  training  needs  of  the  population  to  be 
served. 

"ALLOWANCES   AND    MAINTENANCE 

"Sec.  111.  (a)  Each  trainee  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  such  living  and  leave  allowances, 
and  such  quarters,  subsistence,  transporta- 
tion, equipment,  clothing,  recreational  serv- 
ices, medical,  dental,  hospital  and  other 
health  services,  and  other  expenses  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  his  needs.  Living  allowances  may  be  grad- 
uated In  a  manner  which  will  provide  mone- 
tary incentive  for  excellent  and  exceptional 
achievement.  Reasonable  transportation  ex- 
penses may  also  be  provided,  In  such  circum- 
stances as  the  Secretary  may  determine,  for 
enrollees  to  reach  a  Residential  Center  for  ad- 
mission and  for  graduates  or  trainees  who 
have  discontinued  their  training  to  return  to 
their  homes:  Provided,  That  such  arrange- 
ments and  expenses  are  as  economical  as  ptos- 
Elble,  consistent  with  the  circumstances  and 
shall  not  be  more  generous  than  similar  pro- 
visions available  to  members  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces. 

"(b)  Upon  termination  of  his  or  her  par- 
ticipation In  the  participation  In  the  program 
each  trainee  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a 
readjustment  allowance  at  a  rate  not  to  ex- 
ceed $50  for  each  month  of  satisfactory  par- 
ticipation therein  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary:  Provided,  homever.  That  under 
such  circumstances  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine,  a  pwrtion  of  the  readjustment 
allowance  of  a  trainee  not  exceeding  $25  for 
each  month  of  satisfactory  service  may  be 
paid  during  the  pyerlod  of  service  of  the 
trainee  directly  to  a  member  of  his  or  her 
family  and  any  sum  so  paid  shall  be  supple- 
mented by  the  payment  of  an  equal  amount 
by  the  Secretary.  In  the  event  of  the  trainee's 
death  during  the  period  of  his  or  her  service. 
the  amount  of  any  unpaid  readjustment  al- 
lowance shall  be  paid  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  August  3. 
1950  (SUJS.C.eif). 

"other    provisions    CONCERNING    TRAINEES 

"Sec.  112.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this 
part,  except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b), 
a  trainee  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  a  Federal 
employee  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  Federal  employ- 
ment. Including  those  relating  to  hours  of 
work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  and  Federal  em- 
ployee benefits. 

"(b)  Trainees  shall  be  deemed  to  be  em- 
ployees or  civil  employees  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purposes  of— 

"  ( 1 )  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1&54 
(26  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.),  and  of  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  401  et  sci,.), 
and  any  service  perfo-med  by  an  Individual 
as  Euch  a  trainee  shall  be  deemed  for  such 
purposes  to  be  performed  in  the  employ  of 
the  United  States; 

"(2)  the  Federal  tort  claims  provisions  of 
title  23,  U.S.C; 


"(3)  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation 
Act  (5  U.S.C.  751  et  seq.),  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  'employee'  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 40  of  such  Act  (5"  US.C.  790)  and  the 
provisions  thereof  shall  apply  except  as  here- 
inafter provided. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(1)  the  term  "performance  of  duty'  shall 
not  Include  any  act  of  a  trainee  while  absent 
from  his  or  her  assigned  post  of  duty,  except 
while  participating  In  an  activity  (including 
any  activity  while  on  pass  or  d\irlng  travel 
to  or  from  such  post  of  duty)  authorized  by 
or  under  the  direction  or  supervision  of  the 
Center; 

"(2)  In  computing  compensation  benefits 
for  disability  or  death,  the  monthly  pay  of 
a  trainee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  $150.  except 
that  with  respect  to  compensation  for  dis- 
ability accruing  after  the  Individual  con- 
cerned reaches  the  age  of  twenty-one,  such 
monthly  pay  shall  be  deemed  to  be  that  re- 
ceived under  the  entrance  salary  for  GS-2 
under  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  (5  U.S.C 
1071  et  seq.),  and  section  6(d)  (1)  of  the  for- 
mer Act  (5  U.S.C.  756(a)  (1))  shall  apply  to 
trainees. 

"(3)  compensation  for  disability  shall  not 
begin  to  accrue  until  the  day  following  the 
date  on  which  the  injured  trainee's  partic- 
ipation in  the  program  Is  term;nated. 

"(d)  No  payment  shall  be  made  to  any  in- 
dividual or  to  any  organization  solely  as  com- 
pensation for  services  of  referring  the  name 
of  any  Individual  or  Individuals  for  enroll- 
ment at  any  Residential  Center. 

"authoritt  to  dismiss;  commission  of  crime; 
parole  violation 

"Sec.  113.  (a)  The  director  of  each  Residen- 
tial Center  shall  have  authority  to  take  ap- 
propriate and  reasonable  disciplinary  meas- 
ures against  trainees,  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  dismissal  from  the  Center.  Dis- 
missals from  the  Residential  Center  shall  be 
made  in  every  instance  In  which  the  director 
determines  that  retention  in  the  Residential 
Center  will  jeopardize  the  enforcement  of 
standards  of  conduct,  or  endanger  other 
trainees  or  Center  personnel,  or  Impair  the 
educational  opportunities  of  other  trainees. 

"(b)  Any  trainee  who  is  convicted  of  a 
felony  committed  during  the  period  of  his 
training  shall  be  immediately  dismissed  from 
the  Center. 

"(C)  Any  trainee  who  is  charged  with  vio- 
lation of  State  criminal  statutes  while  in 
training  at  a  Center  shall  be  provided  the 
cost  of  an  attorney  and  other  legal  fees  in 
circumstances  where  adequate  provision  for 
such  representation  of  indigent  defendants 
Is  not  otherwlFe  provided. 

'.'(d)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  appro- 
priate procedures  to  Insure  that  participa- 
tion by  a  trainee  In  the  program  shall  in  no 
way  result  in  a  violation  of  parole  or  proba- 
tionary procedures  of  any  State.  In  the  event 
procedures  have  been  established  under 
which  the  participation  In  the  program  of 
a  youth  subject  to  parole  or  probationary 
jurisdiction  Is  acceptable  to  appropriate 
State  authorities,  the  Secretary  shall  require 
the  Center  to  provide  for  regular  supervision 
of  the  trainee  and  reports  to  the  State  au- 
thorities to  conform  with  the  appropriate 
parole  and  probationary  requirements  in 
such  State. 

"RELATIONS    WTTH   STATES 

"Sec.  114.  No  Residential  Center  (other 
than  one  established  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
proved State  plan )  shall  be  established  under 
this  part  within  a  State  unless  a  plan  setting 
forth  such  proposed  establishment  has  been 
submitted  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Governor 
of  the  State  and  such  plan  has  not  been  dis- 
approved by  him  within  thirty  days  of  such 
suijmlsslon." 

Mr.  ERLENBORN  'during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  lengthy 


amendment.  It  is  a  complete  substitute 
for  part  A,  section  101.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with  and  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  is  this  the  same 
language  covered  in  the  gentleman's  bill 
H.R.  13894? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  In  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  inquii-y,  it  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  r.o  objection. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
whole  war  on  poverty,  of  course,  has 
been  controversial  throughout  its  life. 
but  I  think,  without  any  doubt,  one  of 
the  most  if  not  the  most  controversial 
parts  has  been  the  Job  Corps.  There  have 
been  some  ver>'  good  reasons  for  this.  I 
recall  a  pood  deal  of  debate  last  year  on 
the  subject  of  the  Job  Corps  and  its  ex- 
cessive costs.  The  testimony  before  our 
committee  then  and  apain  this  year  has 
been  to  the  effect  that  job  placement 
and  the  utilization  of  training  by  youths 
that  have  gone  through  it  has  not  been 
what  it  should  be.  The  ?mendment  I  offer 
is  to  transfer  the  Job  Corps  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  to  phase  out  the  Job  Corps  as 
we  know  it.  This  is  not  to  stop  it  but  to 
phase  it  out  as  a  total  Federal  program 
and  phase  it  into  vocational  education  in 
the  States. 

We  have  a  yardstick,  if  you  please,  to 
test  the  success  of  the  Job  Corps.  We 
have  residential  vocational  education  in 
some  places  in  this  countrj-.  Before  our 
committee  this  year  we  had  testimony 
concerning  the  Trumbull  County  voca- 
tional school  in  Vienna,  Ohio.  There 
they  have  a  cost  per /rear  per  student  of 
S4,573.  There  they  have  pood  results 
with  job  placement.  We  have  testimony 
as  to  the  Mahoning  Valley  school,  which 
is  another  residential  vocational  school, 
where  approximately  80  percent  of  their 
graduates  are  successful  in  finding  jobs 
related  to  the  education  they  have  re- 
ceived in  the  school.  We  can  compare 
the  cost  of  these  schools  with  the  cost 
of  the  present  Job  Corps.  These  are  valid 
comparisons. 

The  Milwaukee  vocational  school  has 
a  residential  program  that  runs  between 
$3,500  an  $4,000  a  year  for  each  enrollee 
In  direct  operating  cost.  Mahoning  Val- 
ley residential  operation  costs  are  about 
84,573  per  student,  as  I  mentioned  a 
minute  ago.  Compared  to  this  we  have 
Just  a  few  years  ago.  schools  like  this 
called  Job  Corps  centers,  which  are 
nothing  more  than  residential  vocational 
education  schools. 

The  cost  at  Rodman  Job  Corps  camp 
was  $10,517  per  enrollee  per  year.  The 
Parks  camp  was  $9,091.  Albuquerque  was 
$12,658.  Some  of  the  centers  at  that  time 
had  not  been  in  operation  as  long  as 
Rodman.  Parks,  and  Albuquerque,  They 
are  Guthrie,  $13,238;  St.  Louis,  $12,203. 
And  we  can  go  on  down  the  list.  Lincoln 
is  $18,516.  Just  a  year  ago.  of  course,  we 
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were  debating  the  wisdom  of  having  ex- 
penditures at  this  level  with  the  results 
we  were  getting  from  the  Job  Corps 
camps.  And,  after  a  good  deal  of  debate 
on  the  floor  with  the  opposition  of  the 
administration,  finally  a  limitation  was 
put  on  the  cost  of  operating  these  Job 
Corps  camps  of  S7.500  per  year. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  even  this  figure  is  too  high  as  com- 
pared to  what  can  be  done  in  residential 
vocational  training  centers  in  the  States 
involved  in  this  program  that  have  not 
been  connected  with  Federal  expendi- 
tiir6s 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Are  the  young  people 
who  are  in  attendance  at  the  residential 
schools  from  that  particular  neighbor- 
hood, or  do  they  come  from  a  distance 
removed  from  that  particular  center? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  would  say  that 
most  of  the  examples  which  I  have  cited 
of  the  residential  vocational  centers,  it  is 
true  that  most  of  them  come  from  the 
immediate  area  where  these  residential 
centers  are  located. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  jield  further,  yes,  but  it 
is  far  different  when  they  come  from  a 
distance.  Naturally,  the  costs  are  more. 
One  reason  that  they  do  that  is  to  make 
it  difficult  for  the  young  people  to  go 
back  into  their  same  environment,  which 
is  understandable. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr  QUIE.  What  really  happens  is 
that  as  soon  as  the  Job  Corps  enrollee 
wants  to  go  home,  the  Job  Corps  sends 
him  home  again.  And,  if  they  happen 
to  be  located  at  a  camp  on  the  east  coast 
and  if  they  want  to  go  back  to  Cali- 
fornia, for  instance,  they  are  sent  that 
long  distance  by  air;  that  is  why  is  is  so 
expensive.  Sending  enrollees  half  way 
across  the  country  has  never  proven  suc- 
cessful nor  necessary,  just  expensive. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ulinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  second 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  in 
an  effort  to  put  into  effect  the  so-called 
opporturiity  crusade,  spinning  off  the 
Job  Corps  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Their  original  so-called  opportunity 
crusade,  which  was  introduced  earlier 
(H.R.  10682)  and  considered  extensively 
by  the  committee,  specified  that  the  res- 
idential centers  should  be  operated  by 
the  Office  of  Education. 

When  they  say  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare— we 
know  it  simply  means  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. Last  year's  version  of  the  "cru- 
sade" would  have  transferred  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  As  all  the  members  of 
the  Committee  know,  since  passage  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  our 


vocational  schools  have  had  the  author- 
ity to  provide  special  programs  to  serve 
the  disadvanta.ffed  youngsters  that  this 
Job  Corps  is  now  serving. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  in  a  different 
league  altogether  from  the  vocational 
educational  schools  and  the  type  of 
youngsters  that  they  serve.  The  Job 
Corps  seeks  young  people  who  for  a  va- 
riety of  reasons  can't  be  reached  in  the 
regular  school  system.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  feedback  from  the  innovative 
approach  taken  in  Job  Corps  will  enable 
at  a  future  date  a  transfer  of  these  func- 
tions— but  not  at  this  time. 

What  we  are  doing  here  is  throwing 
away  all  the  know-how  that  we  are  get- 
ting" from  the  industry-operated  pro- 
grams and  from  the  conservation  op- 
erations. We  are  trj-ing  to  destroy  a  pro- 
gram that  is  effectively  serving  the  dis- 
advantaged youngsters  through  medical 
care,  dental  care,  basic  education,  vo- 
cational training,  and  we  are  trying  to 
take  all  of  these  things  away  from  these 
voung  people  and  say  "now  we  are  going 
to  turn  your  back  to  the  school  system 
and  the  regular  programs  in  which  you 
failed." 

Vocational  education  systems,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  are  not  equipped  to  as- 
sume this  responsibility. 

The  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  keep  the 
Job  Corps  under  the  innovative  influence 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
where  we  can  carefully  evaluate  it  with 
the  hope  that  we  can  soon,  or  some  of 
these  days,  phase  it  into  our  regular  ed- 
ucational programs. 

The  original  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  was  placed  in  an  independent 
aErency,  and  when  it  served  its  purpose 
it  went  out  of  existence. 

Vocational  education  is  making  tre- 
mendous gains  in  the  country  at  the 
present  time.  The  information  that  will 
be  fed  into  our  industrial  and  technical 
schools  from  the  Job  Corps  certainly  will 
be  beneficial,  and  will  help  build  the 
know-how  to  deal  with  these  youngsters. 
So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
amendment,  and  am  hopeful  that  this 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  listen  to 
statements  like  those  of  the  previous 
speaker  you  would  seem  to  gain  the  im- 
pression that  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  ERLENBORN  would.  as  Mr.  Perkins 
said,  destroy  the  Job  Corps,  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel.  But  we  must  understand  that 
these  are  the  same  type  phrases  that 
have  been  used  over  and  over  again; 
when  there  are  no  merits  to  their  argu- 
ments at  all,  the  other  side  talks  about 
our  amendments  destroying  the  program. 
Let  us  look  at  what  this  program  will 
do: 

This  amendment  would  phase  the  Job 
Corps  over  to  HEW,  or  vocational  educa- 
tion, to  run  the  programs,  that  will  teach 
these  young  people  some  skills  so  that 
they  can  retain  the  same  job  afterwards. 
In  the  November  5  report  on  the  Job 
Corps  at  Camp  McCoy,  Wis.,  that  I  men- 
tioned briefly  earlier,  where  the  Univer- 
sity   of    Wisconsin    Chancellor    Donald 


McNeil  reported  to  his  board  of  regents 
that  this  Job  Corps  center  has  been  in 
operation  some  20  months,  and  has 
graduated  365  corpsmen  out  of  3,196 
who  have  enrolled. 

There  have  been  2,180  that  have  left 
the  program  already,  but  only  365  have 
graduated. 

Job  Corps  GR.^DU.'kTE  ToT.^L  to  Date  Is  365 
Madison. — Just  over  16  percent  of  youths 
reporting  to  the  McCoy  Job  Corps  Center 
near  Sparta  have  remained  to  complete  their 
edticational  program.  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin Chancellor  Donald  McNeil  has  reported  to 
his  board  of  regents. 

The  total  cost  of  the  program,  which  has 
graduated  365  of  the  3,196  corpsmen  who 
have  enrolled  at  the  center  during  the  last 
20  months,  has  exceeded  S12.5  million  while 
the  university  has  been  associated  with  the 
program,  McNeil  said.  Of  the  3.196  Corpsmen. 
1,017  are  now  in  the  camp. 

The  bulk  of  the  XTW-related  cost  of  the 
program — all  of  which  has  been  borne  b^ 
the  federal  government — was  due  to  the  orig- 
inal capital  equipment  costs  of  starting  the 
program  and  in  the  early  high  costs  of  tech- 
nical education  programs  which  are  designed 
to  run  for  years. 

The  UW  ran  the  program  on  a  sub-contract 
from  Uie  Radio  Corp.  of  America  iRCAi  be- 
tween March  1966  and  September  1967.  Since 
then  the  university  has  been  involved  only 
in  the  planning  of  educational  program  de- 
velopment and  in  staft  training  for  the  camp. 
During  the  latter  period  the  UWs  involve- 
ment has  shrunk  from  about  90  employes  to 
eight,  and  to  an  educational  program  level 
costing  $832,000. 

During  the  earlier  period.  In  which  the 
Job  Corps  Center  was  being  organized,  a 
total  of  $11,619,000  was  spent  on  the  UW- 
related  work. 

In  that  period  the  center  has  turned  out 
365  graduates  from  the  3,196  w^ho  have 
entered  the  camp,  McNeil  said.  Of  the  grad- 
uates, at  least  253  were  placed  In  Jobs  and 
180  of  them  are  still  working  at  them. 

Another  43  returned  to  high  school,  col- 
lege or  technical  school  training  and  an- 
other 30  qualified  for  military  service,  he 
said.  Data  is  not  available  on  the  remaining 
29,  according  to  McNeil. 

A  total  of  1.017  corpsmen  are  now  enrolled 
in  the  camp,  down  considerably  from  peak 
loads  which  reached  1.600.  McNeil  said  that 
the  aim  of  the  new  method  of  UW  associa- 
tion is  to  Increase  retention  rates  in  the 
camp. 

"We  realize  that  the  cost  Is  high  ...  and 
I  hope  that  we  can  learn  how  to  do  things 
better  so  that  the  attrition  rate  isn't  as 
high  in  the  future,"  McNeil  said. 

But  what  must  be  remembered  Is  that  the 
students  Involved  In  Job  training  at  the 
center  are  not  the  same  as  those  found  in 
regular  schools  throughout  the  nation.  Costs 
are  bound  to  be  higher  because  of  the  special 
forms  and  nature  of  the  education  offered, 
"You  Just  aren't  dealing  with  the  average 
student  body."  he  said. 

McNeil  agreed  with  comments  of  Regent 
Charles  Qelatt  of  La  Crosse  that  the  federal 
program  aimed  at  quick  fllUng  of  the  camps 
rather  than  selective  screening  of  candidates 
in  the  early  months  of  the  program. 

"There  was  pressure  to  get  kids  Into  the 
camps.  I  think  they  took  anyone  who  came 
along." 

The  high  dropout  rate  can  be  In  part  at- 
tributed to  this  factor,  he  suggested. 

There  have  been  1.350  resignations  for 
reasons  ranging  from  the  cold  climate  to  a 
general  distaste  for  the  programs.  Discipli- 
nary problems  have  dropped  378  corpsmen, 
and  165  have  been  dismissed  for  being  away 
from  the  camp  without  leave.  Another  80 
have  transferred  to  other  centers,  and  two 
have  been  killed  while  In  training. 
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Thirteen  trainees  were  discharged  for 
medical  reasons  and  eight  have  been  re- 
leased for  administrative  reasons. 

Of  the  total  enrollment  at  the  McCoy  Job 
Corps  Center  so  far,  only  115,  or  3.6  percent, 
have  been  from  Wisconsin. 

Only  365  graduated,  at  a  cost  of  $12.5 
million. 

Would  not  vocational  education  love 
to  have  that  kind  of  money? 

The  previous  speaker  said  vocational 
education  has  not  done  the  job  before. 
It  is  true.  But  did  the  Congress  ever  give 
them  100  percent  of  the  money  for  resi- 
dential centers?  Never. 

We  passed  a  vocational  education  au- 
thorization bill  in  1963  which  included 
residential  vocational  schools,  but  the 
Coneress  has  not  given  them  a  cent  of 
money.  That  is  why  vocational  education 
has  not  done  the  job  now. 

The  vocational  education  people  just 
have  not  had  that  kind  of  opportunity 
with  Federal  money,  where  they  could 
expend  on  an  average  last  year  of  $8,100 
for  all  Job  Corps  centers  and  camps  and 
$8,600  for  men's  urban  centers  like  Camp 
McCoy. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  had  a  con- 
tract with  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America  between  March  1963  and  Sep- 
tember 1967.  Why  did  they  drop  it?  Be- 
cause OEO  removed  a  great  deal  of  the 
vocational  educational  components  of  the 
Camp  McCoy  Job  Corp  Center. 

So  now  all  that  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin is  doing  is  training  personnel. 

What  a  miserable  record  on  the  part  of 
OEO  of  expenditure  of  Federal  money. 

We  should  evaluate  the  Job  Corp  pro- 
grams. Last  year  OEO  said  do  not  look  at 
it,  it  is  too  new  to  look  at.  Now  they  say 
there  is  a  new  Job  Corps  and  again  it  is 
too  new  to  criticize. 

I  say,  turn  it  over  to  a  vocational  edu- 
cation program.  Vocational  education 
has  proven  what  they  can  do. 

In  the  Mahonning  Valley  Residential 
Vocational  Center  in  Ohio,  where  the 
average  cost  is  $3,400  per  year,  they  have 
trained  Job  Corps  dropouts.  If  vocational 
education  can  do  a  better  job,  with  as 
difficult  youths,  at  less  than  half  the  cost, 
why  not  let  them? 

In  Milkaukee,  Wis.,  they  would  like  to 
have  a  residential  center  with  their  fa- 
cilities for  dropout  kids. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  a  vocational 
school  program  for  dropouts  age  16 
and  17.  There  are  650  boys  and  girls 
about  an  even  number  of  each  in  that 
school;  550  of  them  are  on  parole  indi- 
cating that  they  are  a  tough  task  to  work 
with;  82  percent  have  received  jobs  in 
the  area  in  which  they  were  trained. 
Compare  this  with  365  who  graduated 
from  Camp  McCoy  out  of  3,196  who  have 
enrolled  and  2,180  who  have  left:  253 
were  placed  in  jobs  and  180  of  them  are 
still  on  jobs. 

That,  to  me,  is  the  kind  of  record  that 
we  see  where  the  Federal  Government 
pays  100  percent  of  the  cost  and  makes 
the  decisions  themselves.  Before  Job 
Corps  would  be  operated  through  the 
States,  we  provide  for  a  phasing  over 
and  it  would  take  3  years  to  do  It,  so  none 
of  the  present  enrollees  would  be  dropped. 
Ample  time  would  be  provided  for  voca- 
tional education  to  decide  whether  any 


of   the   facilities   presently   being  used. 
could  be  utilized. 

So  it  is  not  true  that  the  $140  million 
in  capital  improvements  made  in  Job 
Corps  centers  and  camps  would  be 
wasted. 

The  program  that  is  proposed  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Erlenbornj  is  the  kind 
of  move  that  we  must  take  now  in  the 
Job  Corps  program  in  order  that  we  can 
go  back  and  tell  our  constituents  that 
we  are  wisely  spending  money  to  train 
young  people  in  a  way  that  the  job  can 
be  accomplished.  To  spend  better  than 
S8.000  per  enrollee — and  it  is  more  than 
$8,000  because  under  the  limitation  that 
we  have  in  this  legislation,  all  of  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  Job  Corps  centers  are 
not  counted.  Amortization  of  capitaliza- 
tion is  not  counted.  Recruitment  selec- 
tion and  placement  is  not  counted.  Con- 
sen-ation  camp  cost  of  materials  is  not 
counted. 

I  want  to  help  young  people  who  need 
to  have  a  change  in  environment  and  to 
be  in  a  residential  center.  Such  a  center 
.should  serve  a  particular  area.  Then 
you  would  not  have  enrollees  leaving  a 
Wisconsin  camp  because  of  cold  climate. 
The  same  kind  of  successes  one  finds  in 
area  vocational  schools  would  be  avail- 
able to  residential  centers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  long 
overdue.  We  advocated  it  at  the  inception 
of  OEO.  We  tried  to  get  it  to  vocational 
education  by  route  of  MDTA  last  year. 
If  we  do  not  succeed  this  year,  I  am 
confident  the  time  will  soon  be  with  us 
where  a  majority  will  support  this  most 
logical  move. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  seen  some 
startling  changes  take  place  during  this 
session  of  the  Congress.  None  can  parallel 
the  fine  performance  that  we  have  just 
witnessed  In  the  well  of  this  House. 

The  gentleman  who  just  preceded  me 
in  the  well  spent  2  days  last  year  telling 
the  Members  of  this  Congress  that  the 
only  way  the  Job  Corps  would  ever  sur- 
vive and  perform  the  mission  that  It  has 
in  this  country  would  be  if  we  would  spin 
it  off.  However,  they  were  con\'inced  this 
time  last  year  that  the  only  possible 
home  for  the  Job  Corps  wa5  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  because  that  was  the 
only  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  could  possibly  administer  the  job 
training  program  and  the  Job  Corps 
correctly. 

Now,  something  has  happened,  obvi- 
ously, and  we  should  encourage  this. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  thought 
by  the  authors  of  the  Opportunity  Cru- 
sade, because  now  the  "Crusaders"  would 
once  again  say  to  you  that  there  Is  a 
home  for  the  Job  Corps.  It  is  not.  they 
now  say.  under  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity:  It  Is  not,  as  It  Is  presently 
administered,  with  the  private  contrac- 
tors, these  corporations  that  are  doing 
It  so  well.  Now  they  say  It  must  go  to  the 
Office  of  Education  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  be- 
cause there  we  will  find  the  only  Federal 
agency  that  now  or  forevermore  will 
have  the  competence  and  the  capability 


to  administer  this  great  and  wonderful 
program. 

The  nice  thing  about  the  approach  that 
is  now  being  taken  by  the  "Crusaders" 
is  that  they  no  longer  seem  to  be  arguing 
that  the  Job  Corps  ought  to  be  eliminated 
altogether.  They  agree  that  it  ought  to 
live  In  a  somewhat  mutilated  form — 
indeed,  with  its  arms  and  legs  perhaps 
removed,  but  at  least  It  ought  to  have 
some  life. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  we 
should  immediately  turn  this  program 
over  to  some  aheady  existing,  very  capa- 
ole  machinery  at  the  State  and  Federal 
level  for  administering  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

Ladies  and  gentleman  of  the  Commit- 
tee, there  is  no  such  machinery  in  ex- 
istence at  this  time.  We  are  in  the  middle 
of  the  school  year  throughout  the  United 
States.  We  are  in  the  middle  of  the 
operation  of  the  vocational  training  pro- 
grams in  ever\'  one  of  the  50  States, 
whether  they  be  operated  with  State 
assistance  or  on  a  local  basis.  We  could 
do  nothing  but  contribute  chaos  to  the 
programs  that  are  being  operated  luider 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act  successfully  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Smith-Hughes  Act  never  contem- 
plated at  any  time  In  Its  history  the 
concept  of  Job  Corps  as  a  part  of  Its 
operation,  and  we  should  not  at  this 
point,  after  the  wonderful  success  that 
we  have  had  in  the  more  recent  years  of 
the  Job  Corps,  change  the  entire  concept 
of  the  residential  Job  Corps  Center  to 
a  spunofi  vocational  training  program. 
either  in  the  Department  of  Labor  or 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  The  important  thing  that 
you  have  to  keep  in  mind  here  is  this: 
it  is  not  merely  the  spinoff  that  Is 
important.  It  is  not  who  administers  the 
program  that  is  important.  The  person- 
alities, whether  it  be  Harold  Howe  or 
Sargent  Shriver,  are  not  important. 

What  is  important  is  the  entire  con- 
cept of  the  residential  center.  That  goes 
to  far  more  problems  than  are  met  by 
vocational  training. 

High  school  graduates  and  late-year 
high  school  dropouts  who  are  benefiting 
so  very  much  from  vocational  educa- 
tion are  not  going  to  benef  t  in  the  same 
way  as  the  boy  entering  with  a  fifth-  or 
sixth-grade  reading  or  arithmetic  level 
is  benefiting  from  the  Job  Corps. 

The  Job  Corps  is  not  designed  to  take 
care  of  the  same  people  that  are  being 
taken  care  of  by  the  programs  carried 
out  under  the  Federal  legislation  In  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  or  by  the  programs 
now  carried  on  by  the  State  vocational 
education  agencies  that  are  in  fact  in  ex- 
istence and,  in  fact,  carrying  on  voca- 
tional education. 

I  plead  \nith  you  to  look  very  carefully 
at  what  the  ultimate  effect  of  this  would 
be  on  your  own  IndiAidual  States.  And 
you  do"  not  have  to  take  the  word  of 
anyone  In  this  well  for  what  It  will  do. 
Get  on  the  telephone  and  talk  to  the 
people  In  your  o^xti  State  agencies.  If  you 
have  not  already  done  so,  and  ask  them 
If  they  are  ready  to  take  over  the  Job 
Corps  centers  that  are  located  In  your 
States,  and  ask  them  what  they  m^-IU  have 
to  do.  Ask  them  If  the  legislature  In  your 
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state  is  prepared  to  give  them  the  money 
that  it  will  take  to  make  the  conversion, 
and  ask.  them  which  of  the  cities  in  your 
State  are  wlUing  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bUity. 

This  Congress  is  greatly  concerned 
about  saving  money,  yet  this  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly wasteful  proposal.  It  would 
authorize  separate  systems  of  centers  in 
each  State,  most  of  which  would  pre- 
sumably want  at  least  one  women's  and 
one  men's  center.  In  addition,  some  of 
the  conservation  centers  miight  be  re- 
tained. This  compares  with  30  training 
centers,  plus  the  conservation  centers, 
which  are  in  existence  today. 

Obviously  many  new  centers  would 
have  to  be  opened  in  those  States  pres- 
ently without  centers.  On  the  other  hand, 
centers  in  States  with  more  than  one 
center,  or  where  the  center  now  in  opera- 
tion is  too  large  for  the  needs  of  the 
State,  might  have  to  be  closed  or  made 
smaller.  There  is  provision  in  the  bill  for 
interstate  agreement  for  the  training  of 
out-of-state  youths  in  a  center,  but  the 
Secretary  would  be  without  adequate 
means  to  compel  such  cooperation.  Pre- 
sumably some  States  would  agree  to  send 
their  trainees  elsewhere:  other  States 
would  insist  upon  having  their  own  resi- 
dential centers.  The  possibilities  for 
duplication,  overlap,  and  waste  are 
immense. 

Furthermore,  much  of  the  investment 
of  the  past  3  years  would  be  thrown 
away.  The  centers  now  In  use  have  been 
rehabilitated  for  Job  Corps  often  at  sub- 
stantial cost.  Presumably  many  would 
be  discarded,  while  more  money  would 
be  poured  into  new  sites. 

Then,  there  would  be  the  inevitable 
waste  of  starting  up  the  new  centers. 
Job  Corps  experience  has  been  that  the 
early  months  of  a  center  are  when  the 
full  staff  is  needed,  although  the  trainees 
have  not  yet  all  arrived,  are  by  tar  the 
most  expensive  months.  This  higher  cost 
period  would  be  duplicated  in  every  new 
center.  Comparable  waste  would  occur  in 
the  old  centers  as  they  were  slowly  emp- 
tied of  trainees  prior  to  dismantling. 

The  costs  of  administering  so  many 
plans  would  also  be  expensive.  Every 
State  would  have  to  hire  new  staff  to 
enable  its  State  vocational  education 
board  to  deal  with  this  entirely  new  pro- 
gram. Personnel  would  be  needed  both 
to  operate  the  programs,  and  to  draw  up 
plans  suitable  for  submission  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Competition  for  the  relatively  few  people 
who  know  about  this  kind  of  program — 
most  of  them  from  their  work  for  Job 
Corps — would  make  it  difflcult  to  keep 
their  salaries  reasonable  in  size. 

Thus,  even  if  overhead  and  adminis- 
trative funds  alone  are  considered,  the 
plan  is  very  wasteful.  But  the  matter  is 
worse — there  would  be  programatic 
waste.  Each  State  would  have  its  own 
centers;  each  would  develop  its  own  anti- 
poverty  program;  many  would  repeat  the 
experiments  and  the  mistakes  of  others. 
The  present  time  with  Its  many  urgent 
needs  and  shortage  of  money  seems  a 
poor  one  in  which  to  invest  in  the  luxury 
of  authorizing  at  least  50  different  pro- 
grams— plus  others  in  Puerto  Rico,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  so  on— and  in 
which  to  give  the  States  Federal  money 


to  make  and  duplicate  unnecessary  mis- 
takes. 

And  for  all  this  waste  and  expense,  it 
is  hard  to  point  to  anything  that  would 
be  achieved.  Perhaps  some  States  would 
do  a  better  job  than  the  present  Job 
Corps.  Others  might  do  a  worse  one.  The 
United  States  would  have  spent  a  for- 
tune to  change  to  a  program  which  might 
or  might  not  be  better. 

The  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  has  heard  expert  testimony  on 
the  issue  of  tran.sferal  of  Job  Corps  into 
a  vocational  education  program  under 
the  OfQce  of  Education. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  said  "No." 

Top  officials  of  HEW  said  "No." 

Dean  William  Perlmutter  of  the  State 
College  of  New  York  said  "No." 

G.  C.  Whitaker.  board  chairman  of 
GFaflex,  said  "No." 

Dr.  Spencer  Smith  of  the  Citizen's 
Committee  on  Natural  Resources  said 
"No." 

Job  Corps  must  reclaim  the  lives  of 
young  people. 

Such  a  program  of  human  renewal 
must  Integrate  the  following  elements: 

Complete  guidance  and  counseling — 
someone  who  cares;  physical  rehabilita- 
tion— nutrition,  eyes,  teeth,  diseases; 
educational  remediation — 20  percent 
must  learn  to  read;  social  transforma- 
tion— reverse  pattern  of  failure  and 
deviant  behavior  into  success  and  ac- 
ceptability: work  skill  training —  occupa- 
tional skill  and  work  habits. 

Vocational  schools  cannot  provide  this 
total  program  because — 

They  are  not  residential;  they  do  not 
reach  youth  from  all  poverty  pockets; 
they  cannot  provide  a  flexible  program 
to  meet  individual  needs;  they  replicate 
a  structured  program  in  which  youth  has 
failed. 

Public  vocational  schools  would  not 
provide  this  total  program  because — 

Their  orientation  and  emphasis  is 
heavily  vocational;  their  direction  by  the 
States  would  foster  conformity;  their 
program  and  techniques  would  be  highly 
traditional;  they  would  emphasize  train- 
ing in  States  with  large  populations  and 
industrial  concentration. 

The  needs  of  our  young  people  are 
many.  Job  Corps  provides  the  setting  and 
the  system  in  which  these  needs  can  be 
met. 

Job  Corps  is  unique.  The  fact  that 
there  are  proposals  to  transfer  Job  Corps 
to  HEW  and  other  proposals  to  transfer 
to  the  Labor  Department  indicates  lack 
of  perception  of  the  objectives  of  Job 
Corps  and  evaluation  of  i*s  accomplish- 
ments. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  this 
amendment  close  at  a  quarter  of  4. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  would  the  gentleman 
make  that  4  o'clock,  since  there  are  so 
many  Members  standing? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  accept  that  suggestion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  at  4  o'clock. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Erlenborn]. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
some  of  the  comments  made  in  the  well 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  would 
indicate  this  amendment  would  do  away 
with  the  Job  Corps.  The  gentleman  who 
last  spoke  said  what  chaos  there  would 
be  if  we  took  this  in  the  middle  of  the 
school  year  and  turned  the  program  over 
to  the  States.  Obviously  the  gentleman 
either  has  not  read  the  amendment  and 
is  not  familiar  with  the  contents  of  it 
or  is  purposely  trying  to  mislead  the 
Membership. 

This  does  not  call  for  the  immediate 
turning  over  of  the  Job  Corps  program 
to  the  States.  It  provides  for  an  orderly 
phasing  out  of  the  current  program. 

It  provides  that  the  Secretarj-  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
complete  the  contracts  now  in  existence 
and  would  look  at  the  facilities  which  are 
available  and  see  where  they  best  could 
be  utilized.  Some  might  be  utilized  by  the 
States  in  their  programs.  Others  might 
not  be  useful  for  that  purpose.  Some 
could  be  conservation  centers  under  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Hathaway]. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  believe  the  amendment  is  part  of  a 
prevailing  concept  that  has  a  lot  of  emo- 
tional appeal;  that  if  there  is  something 
in  the  poverty  program  which  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  education  it  ought  to  go 
to  the  Department  of  Education,  if  there 
is  something  that  has  to  do  with  labor  it 
ought  to  go  to  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  so  on.  We  have  all  of  these  cate- 
gories these  nice  little  pockets  we  can 
fit  all  of  the  poverty  program  into. 

I  rise  to  make  the  Members  think  for 
a  moment  about  that  kind  of  spinoff, 
especially  at  this  time.  The  principal  suc- 
cess of  the  poverty  program  has  been 
that  as  long  as  we  have  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  nmning  all  these 
programs  we  do  keep  the  focus  of  atten- 
tion on  poverty.  As  soon  as  we  spin  them 
off  we  will  be  right  back  into  the  lethar- 
gic situation  which  prevailed  before  the 
poverty  program  was  enacted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Reid  ] . 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  merely  to  say  that  there  is  a  very 
real  question.  If  we  turn  over  the  Job 
Corps  program  to  State  vocational  edu- 
cation departments,  as  to  whether  these 
departments  will  reach  the  Negro  youth 
in  the  slums  and  train  them  for  lastine 
jobs.  The  record  in  the  past  is  not  re 
assuring  on  this  point.  Otherwise  there 
would  have  been  no  need  for  the  Job 
Corps  in  the  first  place. 

The  Job  Corps  is  producing  results. 
The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  re- 
ports that  65  percent  of  the  corpsmen 
are  working  or  in  school  immediately 
after  the  Job  Corps.  This  total  remains 
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constant  6  months  later  and,  of  those        The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Chair   recog- 

working,  85  percent  had  a  full-time  job.     nizes  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsm  [Mr. 

Six  months  after  leaving  the  Job  Corps     Steiger] 

nine  out  of  10  Coi-ps  members  had  held  a 

job.  Forty-two  percent  had  held  one  job 

and  27  percent  had  worked  at  two  jobs. 

Again,  these  figures  are  constant  a  year 

after  termination.  The  average  wage  in 

these  jobs  ranges  from  $L62  to  S2.16  per 


liou 


Further.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 


Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  one  of  the  critical 
questions  we  are  going  to  have  to  face 
here  is  the  fact  that  there  are  800,000 
high  school  dropouts  and  the  fact  that 
Job  Corps  is  now  servicing  only  40,000 
supposed  high  school  dropouts,  which 
they  are  not.  of  course,  because  a  num- 


people  all  over  tiie  country  and,  there- 
fore, there  was  no  sense  of  responsibility 
in  the  communities  themselves  for  these 
young  people. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  passed  an 
amendment  last  year  which  required  that 
the  Job  Corps  enroUees  be  assigned  to 
Job  Corps  camps  located  as  close  to  home 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference  to  the 
statement  which  has  been  made  about 


Tnh  Coros' has  cut  its  costs  by  one-tl-iiid,     ber  of  high  school  graduates  are  now     Camp  McCoy. .^  an  example,  a  very  smaU 


and.  while  further  economies  could  be 
instituted,  the  record  shows  some  im- 
provement and  some  real  progress  in 
overall  effectiveness,  in  job  placement, 
and  in  lowering  per-enrollee  costs.  The 
Job  Corps  record  is  encouraging  and  rep- 
resents the  efforts  and  experiences  of 
business,  labor,  and  government  working 
togeiiier.  To  transfer  it  now  would  be  a 
mistake. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas    [Mr.  Eck- 

h.^rdt]. 

Mr  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time  to 
the  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  asks  unanimous  consent  to  yield 
his  time  to  the  chairman.  The  Chair 
obser\-es  what  is  going  on  here  today.  The 
Chair  does  not  believe  this  procedure  is 
exactly  proper.  The  Chair  trusts  that 
those  Members,  when  the  man  in  charge 
of  the  bill  attempts  to  limit  debate,  who 
rise  will  be  Members  who  will  actually 
address  the  Committee  rather  than 
transfer  their  time. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Esch]. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is 
very  clear  that  in  contrasting  the  pro- 
posal of  the  committee  bill  with  that 
which  was  presented  in  the  amendment 
it  is  clear  that  the  thrust  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  emphasize  nonresidential  as 
well  as  residential  training  centers  and 
to  utilize  the  expertise  found  in  the  exist- 
ing structure.  I  think  we  should  recognize 
improvements  were  made  in  the  commit- 
tee in  an  attempt  to  emphasize  nonresi- 
dential centers.  So  while  both  proposals 
emphasize  residential  and  nonresidential, 
the  question  is  can  we  have  a  more  effi- 
cient means  of  emphasizing  technical  and 
vocational  training,  utilizing  our  present 
educational  structure?  Clearly  the  an- 
swer is  yes.  How  long  do  we  wish  to  main- 
tain an  "overlay"  program  competing 
with  community  colleges,  vocational 
training  centers,  and  industrial  pro- 
grams? That  is  the  real  issue  at  stake 
as  we  determine  what  we  are  going  to 
do  with  the  Job  Corps.  Let  us  make  sure 
that  point  is  brought  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Bingham]. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 


being  serviced  by  the  Job  Corps  at  a  cost 
that  exceeds  $8,000  a  year,  how  then  do 
we  propose  to  reach  the  740,000  high 
school  dropouts  not  now  being  serviced? 
With  this  waste  of  time,  money,  energy, 
and  talent,  why  do  we  continue  on  the 
same  road  when  we  can  begin  to  make  a 
meaningful  change  in  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram? That  is  why  I  support  this  amend- 
ment and  urge  this  Committee  to  support 
it.  If  you  look  at  the  Sar  Levitan  study 
entitled  "Antipoverty  Work  and  Train- 
ing Efforts:  Goals,  and  Realities,"  you 
will  see  that  in  this  report  on  page  105  he 
says: 

The  available  dat.i  support  the  Idea  of  pro- 
viding residential  centers  for  certain  disad- 
vantaged youth.  However,  the  Job  Corps  has 
not  succeeded  in  motivating  enrollees  to  re- 
main in  the  centers  for  enough  time  to  per- 
mit the  education  and  training  to  have  its 
effect.  Only  one  out  of  three  enroUees  com- 
pletes his  course  of  training.  Based  on  cost- 
benefit  studies,  the  Job  Corps  claims  that  the 
experiment  has  paid  off  Nevertheless  too 
many  youths  drop  out  and  the  prescribed 
training  period  is  itself  too  short. 

Moreover,  considering  the  high  cost  of 
maintaining  a  youth  in  the  Job  Corps — ex- 
ceeding $8,000  a  year— it  is  necessary  that 
vouths  who  require  residential  training  be 
identified  and  that  other  youths  be  assigned 
to  alternative  programs.  Thus  far  the  selec- 
tion of  a  youth  for  the  Job  Corps.  NYC  or 
some  other  program  is  determined  by  for- 
tuitous circumstances. 

Unless  we  begin  to  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  opening  additional  opportunities 
we  do  a  disservice  to  our  young  people. 
To  continue  with  Job  Corps  deprives 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women  who 
could  be  given  training  under  the  pend- 
ing amendment  through  our  outstanding 
vocational  and  technical  schools.  This 
amendment  will  open  doors  now  closed 
and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 

(Mr.  TiERNAN.l 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  am  opposed  very 
strongly  to  this  amendment,  because  in 
mv  opinion  this  clearly  demonstrates  a 
Republican  ^attempt  to  dismember  the 
total  antipoverty  program  which  we  have 
established  in  this  country,  a  program 
that  has  been  successful  as  of  this  mo- 
ment, one  which  has  cut  down  the  un- 
employment rolls  in  the  great  State 
which  it  is  my  honor  to  represent  and 
has  put  many  persons  into  gainful  em- 
ployment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
QmE.]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
great  mistakes  that  was  embodied  in  the 
Job  Corps  right  from  the  very  beginning 
was  the  fact  that  they  transported  young 


percentage;  in  fact  3.6  percent  of  the 
enrollees  at  that  camp  came  from  areas 
closest  to  their  home. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Job  Corps  center 
needs  to  involve  more  people  than  just 
the  staff  members  and  the  enrollees 
themselves.  They  need  to  involve  the 
entire  community.  The  young  person 
who  is  an  enrollee  of  one  of  these  Job 
Corps  centers,  to  go  back  from  the  Job 
Corps,  across  country,  to  his  original  en- 
vironment, means  two  adjustments  and 
two  difficult  ones.  Conservation  camps 
necessarily  are  out  in  the  forests  but  ur- 
ban centers  should  serve  particular 
areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  wasteful  expendi- 
ture of  money  in  the  Job  Corps  is  scan- 
dalous, and  I  wonder  why  we  have  not 
had  this  type  of  provision  contained  in 
this  legislation  long  before  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Horton]. 

Mr.  HORTON  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  concern  that  I  rise 
to  speak  to  my  colleagues  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  have  great  respect  for  my  collpague. 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
born]. But.  in  this  instance  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment.  The  jobless 
youth  in  this  country  present  a  most 
serious  and  urgent  problem — one  that  re- 
quires prompt,  concentrated  and  spe- 
cialized attention  and  solutions.  When 
the  antipovertj-  program  W£is  first  con- 
ceived, the  Job  Corps  was  created  as  a 
solution  to  hard-core  unemployment 
among  our  yoimg  men  and  women. 

At  first,  the  Job  Corps  concept  of 
residential  training  centers  drew  a  great 
deal  of  criticism — from  the  Congress  and 
from  citizens  who  came  in  contact  with 
this  bold  social  experiment.  It  was  criti- 
cized for  excessive  cost,  for  the  behavior 
of  some  of  its  corpsmen  and  for  admin- 
istrative disorganization  That  was  over 
2  years  ago. 

Since  that  time,  many  of  these  prob- 
lems have  been  ironed  out — costs  in  most 
camps  have  been  pared  down,  discipline 
among  corpsmen  has  greatly  improved; 
but  most  important,  the  Job  Corps  is 
building  aia  impressive  record  in  job 
preparation  and  job  placement — it  is  fill- 
ing what  was  once  a  vacuum  of  hopeless- 
ness with  hope,  and  with  needed  skills. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposal  before  us 
to  transfer  the  Job  Corps  function  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  would  erase  much  of  this  prog- 
ress. New  orders  of  administrative  hier- 
archy would  have  to  be  adjusted  to.  And 
tragically,  the  specialness  of  purpose  of 
the  present  antipoverty  agency  could  not 
be  duplicated  in  a  vai;t  cabinet-level  de- 
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partment  which  has  a  myriad  of  Federal 
responsibilities  outside  the  antipoverty 
field.  This  move,  at  this  crucial  stage  of 
the  Job  Corps's  development,  would  be 
like  changing  horses  in  midstream. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  honor  to  repre- 
sent the  36th  Congressional  District  of 
the  great  State  of  New  York.  Two  of  my 
constituents  are  Graflex  and  Xerox. 
which  operate  a  Job  Corps  center  for  men 
at  Breckinridge,  Ky..  and  a  Job  Corps  for 
women  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  respec- 
tively. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  request  of  my 
con.stituents,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  and  to  observe  firsthand  what  is 
being  done  at  those  centers. 

My  first  visit  was  to  the  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ter at  Breckinridge.  Ky.,  which  is  operat- 
ed by  Graflex  Genera!  Precision  of 
Rochester,  N.Y.  The  story  of  Breckin- 
ridge's progress  since  its  operation  was 
taken  over  by  Graflex  is  well  known  to 
those  who  have  taken  an  active  interest 
in  the  Job  Corps.  This  story  is  fully  told 
in  the  printed  hearings  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  part  4.  pages 
2471  to  25C7,  in  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Gaylord  C.  Whitaker.  chairman  of  Gra- 
flex. Let  me  quote  from  Mr.  "Whitaker's 
statement: 

Like  many  pioneering  programs,  Breckin- 
ridge was  plagued  with  problems  In  the  early 
stages.  In  fact,  during  the  first  year  under 
Southern  Illinois  University's  direction,  there 
was  a  riot  and,  according  to  the  newsp.ipers, 
very  little  was  right.  Let  me  quickly  point 
out  that  it's  easier  to  "second  guess"  than  to 
blaze  new  trails.  Despite  their  mistakes,  SIU 
did  some  things  very  well.  When  Graflex  be- 
came prime  contractor  In  July  1966,  we  were 
able  to  profit  by  their  mistakes. 

We  applied  commonsense,  businesslike 
methods,  with  extremely  gratifying  results. 
Let  me  tell  you  what  happened: 

1.  When  Graflex  first  came  to  Evansvllle 
to  determine  whether  or  not  Breckinridge 
could  be  salvaged,  we  were  met  with  mixed 
reactions.  Nearly  everyone  privately  believed 
In  the  Job  Corps  program  and  what  it  cculd 
do  for  disadvantaged  youth,  but  few  were 
willing  to  be  quoted  as  wanting  It  In  the 
Immediate  neighborhood. 

It  was  sort  of  like  the  observation  of  the 
English  Duchess  in  1860.  when  Professor 
Huxley  announced  that  man  had  descended 
from  the  ape:  "Let's  hope  it  Isn't  true  but 
If  It  Is,  let  us  pray  that  It  will  not  become 
generally  known." 

Despite  this,  there  were  some  who  were 
willing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  I  shall 
never  forget  what  It  meant  to  us  (and  the 
youth  of  the  Nation)  when  Evansvllle's 
Mayor  Prank  McDonald  and  Janet  Walker. 
executive  director  of  the  Mayor's  Commission 
on  Human  Relations,  announced  publicly  at 
a  luncheon  that  we  could  count  on  their  sup- 
port. 

This  was  the  turning  point.  Before  long. 
Industrialists,  churchmen,  and  various  civic 
leaders  representing  over  50  different  groups, 
wrote  us  expressing  words  of  encouragement 
or  pledging  cooperation. 

Since  then,  we  have  tried  to  reciprocate  In 
behalf  of  the  corpsmen  and  the  center.  Per- 
haps the  best  evidence  of  the  relationship 
that  exists  Just  1  year  short  of  our  coming 
to  Breckinridge,  the  Evansvllle  Christian 
liaison  group  gave  a  pal  dinner  to  welcome 
Graflex  and  hoped  we  would  continue  the 
operation  we  had  and  that  they  would  do 
all  they  could  to  suppwrt  the  100  corpsmen 
they  Invited  to  be  guests  at  that  dinner. 

a.  A  look  at  Job  Corps  overall,  and  Breck- 
inridge In  particular:  Since  January  1,  1965, 
the  following  centers  have  been  established: 


[Approximate] 

Men's  conservation  centers: 

Number  of  centers ■ 91 

Number  of  enroUees 15.000 

Women's  centers: 

Number  of  centers 18 

Number  of  enrollees 5,000 

Men's  urban  centers: 

Number  of  centers 10 

Number  of  enroUees 15,000 

Demonstration  centers; 

Number  of  centers 8 

Number  of  enrollees: 

Men    570 

Women    750 

3.  Comoanles  Involved  In  women's  centers 
operation  Include  Packard  Bell,  Burroughs, 
Xerox,  Avco.  General  Electric,  Phllco'Ford, 
and  RCA. 

4.  Companies  Involved  In  men's  centers  op- 
eration Include  Westlnghouse,  Thlokol.  tJ.S. 
Industries,  Federal  Electrlc/ITT,  Northern 
Natural  Gas.  RCA,  Linton,  SRA/IBM.  and 
Graflex  General  Precision. 

That  is  quite  a  list  of  bluebloods. 

5.  Miscellaneous  facts  on  typical  enrollees: 
Remember:  Corpsman  arrest  rate  Is  one- 
half  of  the  national  youth  rate.  Unfortu- 
nately, what  would  be  regarded  as  a  "prank" 
hi  college  too  often  becomes  "malicious  mis- 
chief" for  a  corpsman. 

(a)  Reading  level,  4.7  grade. 

(b)  Years  of  school,  seven. 

(c)  Eighty  percent  have  never  seen  a  doc- 
tor or  dentist  (7  pounds  underweight). 

(d)  Previous  behavior:  63  percent  no  ad- 
verse record,  27  percent  minor  antisocial,  10 
percent  one  serious  conviction. 

(e)  Family  pattern:  45  percent  from 
broken  home.  65  percent  from  family  where 
head  of  household  Is  unemployed.  50  per- 
cent from  family  on  relief  (some  third 
generation) . 

It  Is  unthinkable,  but  we  do  inherit  boys 
who  make  good  products  who  are  from  third 
generation  unemployeds. 

(f)  Earning  capacity:  90  percent  unem- 
ployed, 10  percent  employed  at  less  than  80 
cents  per  hour. 

I  know  this  flgure  has  been  questioned 
by  some,  but  this  has  been  our  actual  expe- 
rience— 10  percent  employed  at  less  than  80 
cents  an  hour. 

(g)  It  Is  necessary  ■to  recruit  and  screen 
two  people  for  each  one  enrolled. 

6.  Ratio  of  staff  to  corpsmen:  Overall, 
1:2.6;  Breckinridge,  1:2.6. 

7.  Breckinridge  enrollment:  Now,  2,007 
corpsmen  (as  of  July  14.  1967) ;  average, 
1,900  corpsmen. 

8.  Breckinridge  staff:  Now,  700  (approxi- 
mate); planned,  713. 

9.  Breakdown  of  Breckinridge  staff  at 
2,000  enrollee  population: 

Administration 130 

Training   360 

Overhead  and  maintenance 193 

Subcontractor 30 

Total    713 

10.  Dropout  rate:  This  dropout  rate  does 
bother  us  greatly.  It  Is  30  percent,  mostly 
in  the  early  months — less  than  most  colleges, 
even  though  we  start  with  100  percent 
dropouts. 

The  19,200  enrollees:  We  have  graduated, 
not  dropouts.  1,137  In  the  flrst  year  of  our 
operation;  601  of  these  have  been  placed  and 
they  are  earning  good  money  and  466,  we 
hope,  are  placed  for  the  most  part,  but  we 
don't  have  reports  on  them  because  they  are 
too  recent  In  graduation. 

Those  who  took  Jobs,  continued  school,  or 
Joined  the  military  area  about  the  saime  per- 
centage in  our  e.xperlence  as  In  the  overall 
reported  above. 

The  report  on  graduation  is  monthly  from 
Breckinridge,  and  Chairman  Perkins  and 
some  of  you  committee  members  attended 


one  of  the  graduation  ceremonies  when  you 
visited  there;  during  April  there  were  109, 
May,  107,  and  June,  250.  We  estimate  m  July 
to  have  150,  In  August,  165  and  in  Septem- 
ber, 175. 

Cost  per  corpsman-year — Congressional 
celling,  $7,300:  overall,  1967.  $6,950.  This  in- 
cludes approximately  $1,500  per  year  paid  by 
OEO  directly  to  corpsman.  Breckinridge, 
1967-68,  $6,700. 

I  might  point  out  there  is  no  fee  with  re- 
spect to  what  they  pay  directly. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  1968,  we  have 
brought  our  operating  costs  down  to  $5,200 
which,  with  the  $1,500  added,  becomes  $6,700 
and  for  a  frame  of  reference  your  bill  pro- 
vides a  ceiling  of  $7,300  on  this. 

I  think  it  is  Interesting  to  make  Just  a 
quick  casual  observation  with  respect  to  the 
cost  to  society. 

The  cost  for  the  average  Breckinridge 
graduate,  because  it  takes  less  than  9  months 
to  graduate  a  student,  is  actually  $5,025,  in- 
cluding that  $1,500  expense  that  I  referred 
to  above.  If  we  were  to  let  these  fellows  Just 
be  on  their  own  and  let  them  become  a  drag 
on  society  and  if  they  were  to  become  pris- 
oners, the  cost  of  the  average  prisoner  in 
most  States  is  about  $12,000, 

If  they  were  to  continue  on  relief  and 
were  to  have  families,  the  average  cost  of  a 
family  on  relief  for  Its  hfetlme  is  S75,000. 
That  85,000  is  a  real  investment  In  our  futun 
and  eventually  will  be  paid  back  by  tax  col- 
lections by  these  very  students. 

To  give  you  just  a  brief  concept  of  the 
community  cooperation  which  we  have  en- 
Joyed  and  believe  me,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
this  works  both  ways.  Some  of  the  projects 
are  listed  below. 

1.  Welding  swings  for  Evansvllle  play- 
grounds. 

2.  Cleaning  up  and  landscaping  Evansvllle 
Settlement  House  areas  and  parks, 

3.  Bolstering  Morganfleld  Police  force.  The 
little  Morganfleld  Police  force — which  you 
know.  Chairman  Perkins,  consists  of  three 
people — were  In  an  automobile  accident  and 
were  completely  without  a  police  force  one 
morning,  so  we  sent  out  security  police  bol- 
stered by  trainees  Into  Morganfleld  to  main- 
tain the  law  and  order,  which  was  required, 
which  was  a  very  simple  proposition,  but 
they  appreciated  it.  Mayor  Bell  acknowledged 
this  in  one  of  the  letters  that  Is  a  part  of 
this  exhibit. 

4.  Volunteering  blood.  Our  corp>smen  al- 
most lOO  percent  have  volunteered  blood. 

5.  Community  groups  use  Breckinridge 
facilities.  V.'e  have  a  number  of  community 
people  who  attend  our  courses  and  are  taking 
the  regul...  tests  in  GED  high  school  equiva- 
lency, thus  expanding  their  possibilities  as 
well  as  the  corpsmen, 

6.  At  Christmastime  we  have  a  "Toys  for 
Tots"  program. 

7.  Don't  laugh  when  I  tell  you  this  one. 
but  our  corpsmen  have  been  very  successful 
in  teaching  water  safety  and  swimming  and 
lifeguard  patrol  duty  to  Girl  Scouts.  We  have 
had  no  Incidents  or  problems  in  that  respect. 

8.  Our  Gospel  Tones  entertain  shut-ins  and 
the  aged. 

9.  There  are  our  courses  in  GEO  to  local 
adults  as  well  as  corpsmen. 

10.  We  have  exhibits  at  fairs  which  are 
manned  by  the  corpsmen. 

11.  We  share  functions  of  public  Interest. 
For  example.  If  we  have  the  St.  Louis  Hawks 
to  town  and  tise  our  basketball  cotirt,  we 
Invite  the  community  to  share  In  that 
pleasure. 

12.  One  of  our  dormitories  has  adopted  an 
orphan,  which  they  are  supporting  In  Japan 
by  proxy. 

13.  Cleaning  up  storm  damage  In  Clay,  Ky., 
ts  a  typical  operation. 

14.  Erecting  street  signs  In  Corydon,  Ky. 

15.  Directing  traffic  as  requested  In  nearby 
communities,  and  contributing  to  fund  for 
cows  for  Vietnam. 
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I  could  carry  this  list  on  almost  Indefi- 
nitely, but  these  are  the  kind  of  young  men 
you  are  helping  to  build  at  Breckinridge  and 
at  other  Job  Corps  operations." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  visited  the 
Xerox-operat«d  Women's  Job  Corps 
Center  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.  Hunting- 
ton, too,  stands  as  an  example  of  what 
the  Job  Coi'ps  has  been  able  to  accom- 
plish with  the  guidance  and  program- 
direction  of  OEO.  I  could  not  sum  up  the 
stor>-  of  Huntington  any  better  than  did 
Xerox  President  C.  Peter  McColough  in 
his  letter  to  Chairman  Perkins  of  the 
Education  and  Labcr  Committee  last 
July: 

Through  stern  self-examination  ard  with 
the  invaluable  cooperation  of  OEO  cost 
analysis,  we  have  trimmed  that  81,198  flgure 
to  a  monthly  cost  of  $546  per  enrollee. 

But  much  more  significant  In  my  view  Is 
the  fact  that  from  January,  1966,  to  the  end 
of  May,  1967,  we  have  graduated  230  young 
women,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are 
now  making  a  real  contribution  to  the  na- 
tional economy  rather  than  becoming  wards 
of  that  economy. 

We  take  into  our  Center  girls  who  are  out 
of  school,  out  of  work,  really  out  of  any  sort 
of  productive  society.  In  six  to  nine  months, 
we  return  them  to  society  with  the  skills  to 
command  an  average  annual  income  of  more 
than  $3,000.  We  teach  them  not  only  how  to 
be  employable,  but  how  to  be  sought-after 
for  employment,  and  we  also  teach  them  liv- 
ing skills  vital  to  their  personal  and  family 
lives. 

We  send  them  out  In  the  world  with  a  new 
born  realization  that  hope  and  ambition  are 
as  much  their  legitimate  possession  as  they 
are  for  those  born  "on  the  right  side  of  the 
tracks," 

For  what.  In  the  broad  view,  is  an  extreme- 
ly modest  cost,  we  take  young  women  who 
might  otherwise  become  lifetime  recipients 
of  relief— net  losses  to  the  economy — and 
turn  them  Into  productive  contributors  to 
that  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  partnership 
between  business  and  Government.  In 
Job  Corps  centers  across  the  Nation  they 
are  dealing  with  dropouts  who  need 
something  in  addition  to  vocational  edu- 
cation. We  should  not  hamper  the  growth 
of  this  partnersiiip. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  offered  might  be  appro- 
priately considered  at  some  future  date. 
But  it  should  not  be  adopted  now,  based 
upon  my  personal  experience,  and  based 
upon  what  I  have  seen  in  talking  with 
the  people  at  these  centers  and  in  talk- 
ing to  my  constituents.  We  should  con- 
tinue this  program  and  not  spin  it  oflf. 

Mr.  Chairman,  probably  the  best  an- 
swer I  have  heard  thus  far  for  continu- 
ing this  program,  I  heard  from  a  young 
Negro  from  the  Bronx.  He  said  this  about 
his  Job  Corps  experience : 

If  I  had  to  do  It  all  over  again,  I  would 
do  it  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  seems  to  me  to 
sum  it  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  important 
program  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  we  do 
not  fully  appreciate  what  it  does.  There- 
fore, it  is  my  opinion  it  should  be  con- 
tinued intact. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr,  Joelson], 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 


in  opposition  to  this  particular  facet  of 
the  Opportunity  Crusade  against  the 
poor. 

I  know  that  the  amendment  Is  offered 
as  an  improvement,  but  I  am  unwilling 
to  see  the  patient  die  of  improvements. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell]. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve first  it  ought  to  be  made  clear  what 
this  amendment  does  and  what  this 
amendment  does  not  do.  It  transfers  the 
Washington  administration  of  the  Job 
Corps  over  to  the  Office  of  'Vocational 
Education.  It  does  not  require  the  clos- 
ing of  camps,  it  does  not  require  the 
States  to  act  in  any  way  before  Job 
Corps  centers  can  be  kept  open.  It  be- 
gins to  spin  off  the  implementation  of 
the  administration  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  what  the 
director  of  the  Citizens  Crusade  Against 
Poverty,  sponsored  by  Mr.  Walter  Reu- 
ther,  as  a  speaker  on  this  subject: 

If  the  federal  agency  history  is  any  guide, 
as  OEO  increases  Its  direct  operations 
(through  administering  bigger  programs  and 
adding  new  ones),  it  will  find  its  ability  to 
Innovate,  criticize,  evaluate  and  mobilize 
decreasing.  As  it  Increases  Us  operational 
"domain"  its  constituency  will  shift  from  the 
poor  to  the  middle  men,  the  carriers  of  its 
programs,  and  to  those  who  help  to  desig 
nate  the  carriers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  important  if  we 
are  to  have  a  coordinated  administration 
that  can  truly  meet  the  needs  of  these 
youngsters  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  and  have  them  placed  in  a  job  at 
the  end  of  the  line,  that  we  begin  to 
make  changes  in  the  Job  Corps.  The 
basic  concept  of  residential  Job  Corps 
centers  is  sound.  It  is  far  superior  to  the 
concept  of  isolated  Job  Corps  centers  far 
from  the  home  locations  of  the  Job  Corps 
enrollees  to  have  community  centers  fully 
coordinated  with  existing  and  new  voca- 
tional and  technical  schools.  The  iso- 
lated Job  Corps  concept  is  obsolete. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]. 

JVlr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  William  D.  Ford]  suggested,  It 
was  just  a  couple  of  years  ago  that  the 
minority  wanted  to  kill  this  program. 
Last  year  they  wanted  to  spin  it  off  to  the 
Department  of  Labor.  This  year  they 
want  to  spin  it  off  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  This 
may  be  a  wrong  from  time  to  time  but 
they  are  never  in  doubt,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Committee,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  wait  until  next  year 
and  perhaps  by  next  year  the  minority 
will  be  over  to  oiu-  position,  and  there 
won't  be  any  controversy  to  divide  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Thomson]. 

Mr.    THOMSON    of    Wisconsin,    Mr. 


Chairman,  considerable  mention  has 
been  made  here  about  the  Job  Corps  at 
Camp  McCoy,  Wis.,  which  is  located 
in  the  Third  Congressional  District,  and 
I  visited  it.  I  have  no  constituent  that  Is 
managing  it,  but  I  want  to  show  you  the 
contrast  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  be- 
tween what  can  be  done  and  what  is 
being  done  imder  the  Job  Corps, 

At  the  Job  Corps  they  have  900  to 
1,000  men  training  under  what  has  been 
described  here  as  a  great  program, 
whereas  in  Wisconsin  we  had  another 
program  under  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion Apprentice  Division  and  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act. 
Last  year  100  firms  in  Wisconsin  trained 
911  trainees  at  a  cost  of  $791,000,  or  $868 
per  trainee,  compared  with  the  S8,000 
per  trainee  that  they  are  paying  at  Camp 
McCoy  in  the  Job  Corps  center. 

These  boys,  these  911  trainees,  while 
they  were  on  the  job  being  trained,  re- 
cei\ed  in  wages  $2,532,000 — in  wages 
wiiicli  were  taxable  by  the  Stale  and  by 
thie  Federal  Government.  And  these  911 
trainees  had  jobs  when  they  got  through 
with  It,  in  comparison  with  the  186  boys 
out  of  the  3,000  that  went  to  the  Job 
Corps. 

If  you  want  a  better  way  there  is  a 
t)etter  way  to  do  it. 

The  CH.\IRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Olsen]. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Ford]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Ford]. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  to  the  Congressional 
Record  of  Thursday,  and  to  page  31900 
of  that  RccoRD  in  the  first  column,  you 
will  find  a  listing  of  just  a  selected  few, 
but  a  representative  group,  of  the  corpo- 
rations which  are  at  this  moment  operat- 
ing Job  Corps  centers. 

If  any  of  you  have  not  seen  their  testi- 
monials as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
centers,  we  have  them  readily  available 
and  we  will  be  most  pleased  to  furnish 
them  with  respect  to  all  of  the  corpora- 
tions enumerated  there  or  with  respect 
to  any  one  of  them  that  you  might  have 
a  particular  interest  In. 

These  are  testimonials  not  only  as  to 
the  eflQciency  of  the  centers,  as  they  see 
them,  and  the  efiBciency  of  the  program 
and  the  worthwhileness  of  the  program, 
but  they  also  testify  to  the  job  that  they 
are  doing  in  meshing  or  matching  the 
training  with  their  own  ultimate  needs  In 
industry. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
other  citations  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and  not  of  this  Congress  but  of 
the  89th  Congress. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell]  just  spoke  to  you  about  how 
thorouglily  convinced  he  •was  that  the 
HEW  is  the  proper  place  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
112.  part  18,  page  24133,  you  will  read  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Goodell].  They  read  as 
follows : 
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...  It  would  provide  for  coordination  of 
our  training  programs  in  the  Job  Corps  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act.  (Under  the  Department  of  Labor.) 

What  he  was  talking  about  is  the 
opportunity  crusade  as  it  existed  at  that 
time. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Quie],  our  esteemed  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  who  has  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  on  this  program  said, 
in  the  Congressionai.  Record,  volume 
112,  part  18.  page  24135: 

I  might  also  point  out  when  this  proposal 
was  before  us  It  was  proposed  that  the  De- 
pEirtment  of  Labor  administer  It.  At  that 
time  I  raised  many  questions,  wondering 
whether  they  should  or  not,  realizing  that 
this  had  not  been  the  case  In  the  old  CCC 
camps.  I  realized  later  that  the  administra- 
tion was  right  when  they  proposed  It  be 
handled  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  I 
have  been  convinced  of  It  since. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
WaggonnerI. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  It 
will  not  destroy  the  Job  Corps  but  it  will 
fragmentize  it.  It  phases  the  program 
over  to  HEW  from  OEO,  it  does  not 
phase  it  out.  The  net  effect  is  you  wind 
up  with  the  same  program  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  HEW. 

The  amendment  authorizes  a  study  by 
HEW  to  determine  which  Job  Corps 
camps  might  be  abolished  and  which 
centers  should  be  transferred  to  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  and  Interior  for 
administration.  It  is  deceiving  in  that  it 
offers  grants  to  State  boards  of  voca- 
tional education  but  It  also  authorizes 
grants  to  both  public  and  private  agen- 
cies. This  can  all  be  done  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  HEW  or  who- 
ever he  delegates  authority  to.  Perhaps 
some  of  you  outside  the  South  need  some 
first  hand  experience  with  Harold  Howe. 
Personally  I  have  had  too  much  already. 
To  transfer  this  program  from  OEO  to 
HEW  will  not  decrease  the  cost  one 
penny.  Who  in  this  Chamber  ever  heard 
of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  reducing  the 
cost  of  any  program.  It  will  in  the  end 
wind  up  lost  and  unidentifiable  without 
anyone  really  knowing  what  it  does  or 
what  It  costs.  Let  us  keep  it  where  we  can 
at  least  find  it  and  know  what  it  costs. 

You  have  heard  reference  earlier  today 
to  the  fact  that  the  best  statement  made 
about  the  Job  Corps  is  that  an  enrollee 
said  if  he  had  to  do  it  over  again,  he 
would  do  It  again.  The  only  thing  I  am 
saying  to  you  is  that  the  best  thing  I  can 
think  of  to  do  is  to  keep  all  the  trash  in 
one  pile,  do  not  scatter  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Brown  1. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  direct  my  re- 
marks to  one  particular  aspect  of  the 
poverty  program,  and  that  is  the  Job 
Corps.  The  Honorable  Sargent  Shrlver 
was  kind  enough  to  send  me  a  copy  of  a 
cost-benefit  study  on  the  Job  Corps  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Glen  G.  Cain  and  other 
economists  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. This  cost-benefit  study  can  weU  be 
studied  in  conjunction  with  the  Parks 
Job  Corps  Center  review  conducted  by 


tlie  GAO  and  the  conunittee  report  on 
the  bill.  I  would  lilie  to  share  with  you 
the  results  of  some  of  my  research,  es- 
pecially witii  regard  to  this  cost-benefit 
study. 

Like  most  cost-benefit  studies,  the 
conclusions  reached  by  this  study  depend 
upon  the  definitions  of  cost  and  benefit. 

Tliis  study  assumes  that  the  benefit 
ratio  of  one  is  a  good  measm-e  for  evalua- 
tion. If  the  ratio  is  less  than  one  then 
the  study  states  that  direct  relief  pay- 
ments might  be  desired.  If  the  ratio  is 
greater  tlian  one,  increased  investments 
in  the  program  may  be  desirable. 

The  finding  of  this  study  is  that  the 
ratio  is  a  favorable  one,  that  is,  greater 
than  one.  Tiie  average  Job  Corps  expe- 
rience based  on  a  5 -month  stay  costs 
$3,510.  Benefits  for  the  same  period  are 
$3,700. 

benefits   ($3,700) 
costs        ($3,510)  *^^ 

Benefits  are  defined  as  the  increased 
earnings  of  the  corpsmen,  over  a  lifetime 
above  what  earnings  would  have  been  in 
the  absence  of  the  program.  Excluded 
from  benefits  are  certain  psychological 
and  sociological  gains.  The  study  has  two 
different  measures  of  benefit,  or  earnings 
improvement.  One  is  a  comparison  with 
similarly  situated  noncorpsmen.  Tlie 
other  is  based  on  educational  gains 
achieved  in  the  Job  Corps.  For  a  5- 
month  period,  these  gains  under  both  as- 
sumptions range  from  a  low  of  $2,205  to 
a  high  of  $5,915.  The  ratios  are  0.63  and 
1.69.  Thus  even  imder  the  definitions  of 
the  study  there  are  certain  situations 
where  the  ratio  is  unfavorable. 

Costs  are  defined  as  reported  statutory 
costs,  $3,300  for  5  months;  capital 
costs,  $341  for  5  months;  administrative 
costs.  $293  for  5  months:  and  foregone 
earnings,  $644  for  5  months.  Not  included 
in  costs  are  transfer  payments — $804  for 
a  5-month  period.  Deducted  from  costs 
are  the  value  of  work  projects — $264  for 
a  5-month  period. 

The  procedure  of  this  study  regarding 
the  calculation  of  costs  is  as  follows  for 
a  5 -month  period: 

statutory  costs $3,300 

Capital  costs 341 

Administrative  costs 293 

Forgone  earnings 644 


Gross    costs 4.578 

Transfer    payments 804 

Work  projects  value 264 


Net   cost 3,610 

The  definition  of  costs  can  be  ques- 
tioned on  several  rounds,  but  especially 
with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  transfer 
payments  and  the  value  of  work  projects. 
The  author  of  the  study  maintains  that 
the  transfer  payments  represent 
amounts  of  expenditures  which  would 
have  to  be  incurred  by  someone  if  there 
were  no  program,  for  example,  the  corps- 
man  himself,  his  parents  or  relatives,  or 
even  the  Government  if  the  corpsman 
were  receiving  welfare,  that  they  are  con- 
sumption costs  rather  than  investment 
costs,  and  should,  therefore,  be  excluded. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  transfer 
pasTnents  amount  to  $1,930  per  corps- 
man  per  year.  The  breakdown  Is  as 
follows: 


Clothing  $269 

Subsistence    44i 

Medical  and  dental 263 

Supplies  and  materials 244 

Morale,  recreation,  and  welfare 104 

Subtotal  1,320 

Unaccounted   for 610 

Total   1,930 

It  can  seriously  be  questioned  whether 
it  is  justifiable  to  exclude  all  transfer 
payments  from  costs.  It  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  absent  the  program,  a  typical 
corpsman  would  spend  the  above 
amounts  for  the  categories  indicated. 
Even  if  the  tjT)ical  corpsman  should 
spend  the  above  amounts  as  indicated,  it 
Is  questionable  whether  for  purposes  of 
a  cost-benefit  study  it  is  proper  to  ex- 
clude such  amounts. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1966  directed  that  operating 
costs  of  the  Job  Corps  centers  not  ex- 
ceed $7,500  per  enrollee  mail  year,  and 
that  this  87,500  was  to  include  all  direct 
opei-ating  costs  of  the  center  including 
maintenance,  food,  clothing,  supplies, 
and  services,  as  well  as  the  enrollee's 
direct  costs  such  as  salaiT,  allowances, 
and  travel.  I  would  like  to  know  how 
these  items  which  Congress  determined 
to  be  costs  can  be  treated  otherwise  for 
purposes  of  this  study. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  study  excludes  $262 
per  corpsmaii  for  medical  and  dental 
supplies  under  a  rationale  that  they 
would  be  otherwise  incurred.  Yet  the  re- 
port of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  points  out  that  80  per- 
cent of  the  enrollees  had  not  seen  a 
doctor  or  dentist  in  the  previous  10  years. 
Certainly  we  should  provide  medical  and 
dental  care,  but  it  is  just  as  certain  that 
these  are  costs  of  conducting  the  Job 
Corps  program. 

If  all  transfer  payments  are  included 
for  a  5-month  experience  then  the  ratio 
becomes  unfavorable: 

benefits   ($3,700) 
costs        ($4,314)  *" 

With  respect  to  the  work  projects  per- 
formed by  the  coipsmen,  it  should  be 
asked  whether  this  work  would  have  been 
performed  at  Government  expense  ab- 
sent the  program,  aiid  if  the  quality  of 
the  work  is  acceptable.  If  the  amoimts 
attributed  to  work  projects  are  not  de- 
ducted from  costs,  the  ratios  become  even 
more  unfavorable. 
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I  also  have  certain  reservations  about 
the  treatment  of  benefits  in  this  study.  In 
the  first  place,  benefits  are  measured  in 
this  study  on  the  basis  of  successful 
corpsmen  who  have  been  In  the  program 
9  months  or  a  year.  Benefit  measure- 
ments for  those  staying  for  a  lesser  pe- 
riod of  time  are  assumed  to  be  propor- 
tional. Such  a  benefit  measurement  fails 
to  take  into  account  the  large  number  of 
dropouts  who  have  received  little  or  no 
benefit.  I  would  like  to  see  an  aggregate 
benefit  measurement  which  takes  into 
accoimt  the  failures  and  dropouts  as  well 
as  the  successes. 

In  addition,  in  the  measure  of  earnings 
improvement  based  on  a  direct  compari- 
son of  wages  currently  earned  by  ex- 


corpsmen  with  the  wages  of  a  compa- 
rable group  of  youths  who  had  no  Job 
Corps  experience,  the  study  states  in  one 
place  that  the  unemployment  rate  of  ex- 
corpsmen  in  February  1967  was  36  per- 
cent, yet  the  study  in  computing  a  bene- 
fit amount  considered  an  tmemployment 
rate  of  only  18  percent.  I  would  like  to 
know  why. 
The  committee  report  points  out : 
Of  the  38.000  youngsters  In  the  Job  Corps 
;:udled  in  June  1967.  male  enrollees  had 
completed  an  average  of  8.8  years  of  school- 
ing and  female  enrollees  9.8  years.  E\'en 
though  the  young  men  had  completed  over 
8  years  of  schooling,  the  average  reading 
level  was  at  grade  4.  and  for  young  girls  at 
grade  6.  The  math  levels  were  at  grades  4 
and  5  respectively. 

The  committee  report  goes  on  to  say 
that: 

studies  Indicate  that  for  every  10  months 
In  public  schools,  the  average  pupil  gains 
one  grade  level,  but  the  average  Corps  mem- 
ber gained  only  0.6  grade  level  In  reading 
and  mathematics  for  every  10  months  they 
spent  in  school.  The  rate  of  achievement  in 
the  Job  Corps  Is  considerably  accelerated,  as 
for  every  10  months  in  the  Job  Corps,  the 
average  Corps  member  gains  1.5  grade  levels 
in  reading  and  1.8  grade  levels  in  mathe- 
matics. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Parks  Job 
Corps  Center  review  stated  that : 

The  effectiveness  of  the  program  appears 
to  be  adversely  influenced  by  a  training  day 
that  provides  only  Ave  hours  of  classroom 
and  laboratory  work  .  .  .  and  an  absence  rate 
which  in  some  sections  has  reached  20  per- 
cent. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  the  OflQce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  considered 
ttie  possibilities  of  changing  to  an  8-hour 
day  and  securing  full  attendance  so  that 
these  educational  gains  could  be  made  in 
one-half  the  time  at  lesser  cost,  or 
doubled  with  the  same  duration  with 
equal  costs. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  in  August 
1966  consultants  from  the  University  of 
California  were  retained  to  evaluate  the 
Parks  Job  Corps  Center  and  that  they 
concluded  that  the  lack  of  demographic, 
attendance,  dropout,  testing,  coimseling, 
and  other  data  Impaired  the  effective- 
ness of  any  attempts  to  do  a  center 
evaluation.  I  would  like  to  know  if  simi- 
lar difiBculties  were  encountered  in  the 
instant  study. 

I  have  written  a  letter  to  the  Honorable 
Sargent  Shrlver  asking  these  and  simi- 
lar questions  with  respect  to  this  cost- 
benefit  study.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  place  this  letter  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  welcome  section  113 
of  the  commmittee  bill  dealing  with 
evaluation  as  a  necessary  first  step.  This 
section  provides  that — 

The  Director  shall  provide  for  the  careful 
and  systematic  evaluation  of  the  Job  Corps 
program,  directly  or  by  contracting  for  inde- 
pendent evaluations,  with  a  view  to  measure 
specific  benefits,  so  far  as  practicable,  and 
providing  information  needed  to  assess  the 
effectiveness  of  program  procedures,  policies, 
and  methods  of  operation. 

For  Congress  to  act  intelligently  and 
responsibly  on  legislation  such  as  this,  it 
should  have  the  best  objective  Informa- 
tion  obtainable — Information   which  Is 
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the  truth  itself.  Here,  the  cost-benefit 
study  which  I  have  discussed  and  the 
majority  views  in  the  committee  re- 
port justify  one  set  of  economic  conclu- 
sions regarding  the  Job  Corps  while  the 
Parks  Job  Corps  study  by  the  GAO  and 
the  minority  views  in  the  committee  re- 
port justify  opposite  economic  conclu- 
sions. 

On  July  13,  1967,  I  introduced  HJR. 
11458.  which  is  a  bill  to  establish  the 
Office  of  Legislative  Auditor  who  would 
perform  such  crucial  evaluations.  Subse- 
quently many  of  my  colleagues  cospon- 
sored  this  legislation.  I  believe  that  the 
debate  here  today  indicates  that  such 
legislation  is  greatly  needed. 

The  letter  mentioned  above  follows: 

NOVXMBEK   7.    1967. 

Hon.  Sargent  Shrives, 

Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Wash' 
ington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  SHRrvER:  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  sending  me  a  copy  of  the  Job  Corps 
cost-benefit  study.  As  you  know.  I  am  par- 
ticularly Interested  in  accurate  and  reliable 
evaluation  of  all  aspects  of  the  Job  Corps 
program,  as  the  Ctister  Job  Corps  Center  In 
Battle  Creek.  Michigan,  is  In  my  district.  I 
have  examined  this  study  with  great  interest. 

As  I  have  indicated  to  you  previously,  I 
have  at  times  been  critical  of  the  Job  Corps, 
yet  I  have  welcomed  and  acknowledged  im- 
provements when  they  have  been  made.  I 
had  hoped  that  the  cost-benefit  study 
would  give  me  some  concrete  and  empirical 
evidence  of  the  economic  value  of  the  Job 
Corps.  While  the  study  has  been  helpful.  It 
has  raised  additional  questions. 

I  have  panlcular  questions  relating  to  the 
elements  of  cost,  the  measurements  of  bene- 
Rt.  and  the  general  conclusions.  I  wotild  be 
most  pleased  if  you.  or  the  author  of  this 
study  would  answer  the  following  questions. 

A.    WORK   PER1X5RMED 

1.  Regarding  the  deduction  of  the  appraised 
value  of  the  work  performed  while  in  the  Job 
Corps,  what  kind  of  work  has  been  done, 
other  than  that  mentioned  in  the  Committee 
Report  on  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1967? 

2.  Based  on  your  estimate  of  26.348  total 
man  years  in  the  Job  Corps  In  the  year  end- 
ing April  1,  1967.  and  your  estimate  of  an 
average  $633  worth  of  work  performed  per 
Corpsman,  over  $16  million  of  benefit  was 
conferred  in  tills  one  year.  Is  this  amount 
reasonable  when  compared  with  the  work 
performed? 

3.  Absent  Job  Corps  labor,  would  this  work 
have  been  performed  at  all,  and  if  so,  at 
governmental  expense? 

4.  What  was  the  quality  of  the  work  per- 
formed, not  in  relation  to  the  attributed 
wage,  but  in  relation  to  the  objectives  to  be 
attained? 

B.    EXCLUSION      OF     TRANSFER     PAYMENTS     FROM 
COSTS 

1.  How  can  the  exclusion  of  transfer  pay- 
ments be  Justified,  other  than  the  Justifica- 
tion In  Appendix  A? 

2.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
Act  of  1966  directed  that  operating  costs 
of  the  Job  Corps  Centers  not  exceed  $7,500  per 
enrollee  man  year,  and  that  this  $7,500  was 
to  Include  all  direct  operating  costs  of  the 
Center  including  maintenance,  food,  clothing, 
supplies,  and  services,  as  well  as  the  enrollee's 
direct  costs  such  as  salary,  allowances,  and 
travel.  How  can  these  items  which  Congress 
decreed  to  be  costs  be  excluded  from  costs 
for  a  cost-benefit  study? 

3.  What  precedent  does  the  author  have 
for  excluding  such  a  large  cost  In  a  study 
such  as  this? 


4.  How  can  It  be  malnUlned  that  $1,930  In 
transfer  payments  per  year  would  be  incurred 
by  the  Job  Corpsmen  absent  the  program? 

5.  Table  3  excludes  $262  i>er  Corpsman  for 
medical  and  dental  supplies,  yet  according 
to  the  Committee  Report  page  5,  80  percent 
of  the  enrollees  had  not  seen  a  doctor  or 
dentist  in  the  previous  ten  years.  How  can  It 
be  claimed  that  these  costs  would  be  other- 
wise incurred? 

6.  Table  3  also  lists  $104  per  enrollee  year 
for  "Morale,  Recreation,  and  Welfare",  yet 
at  the  Parks  Job  Corps  Center  in  California 
the  GAO  found  it  to  be  over  $250.  How  can 
this  be  explained? 

7.  What  consUtutes  the  transfer  payments 
between  the  subtotal  listed  in  Table  3  of 
81.320  and  the  amount  tised  in  Table  1  of 
81,930? 

C.    WAGE    MEASTBE    OF   BENEFrTS 

1.  In  the  measure  of  earnings  Improvement 
based  on  a  direct  comparison  of  wages  cur- 
rently earned  by  ex-Corpsmen  with  the 
wages  of  a  comparable  group  of  youths  who 
had  no  Job  Corps  experience,  the  study  states 
In  one  place  that  the  unemployment  rate  of 
ex-Corpsmen  in  February  1967  was  36  per- 
cent, yet  the  study  in  computing  a  benefit 
amount  considered  an  unemployment  rate  of 
IB  percent.  Why? 

2.  To  arrive  at  a  real  wage  comparison 
don't  you  have  to  consider  a  group  of  ex- 
Corpsmen  as  against  the  control  group  with 
employment  as  it  really  is? 

D.  EDUCATIONAL    MEASURE    OF    BENEFIT 

1.  How  are  the  gains  in  reading  and  mathe- 
m.^tlcs  bv  Corpsmen  measured? 

2.  How'  exactly  is  the  equivalent  educa- 
tional gam  of  1  625  years  achieved  by  a  9 
month  stay  In  the  Job  Corps? 

3.  Have  you  considered  the  possibilities  of 
changing  to  an  8  hour  day  and  securing  full 
attendance  so  that  these  educational  galna 
could  be  made  In  one-half  the  time  or  dou- 
bled with  the  same  duration? 

4.  According  to  this  study,  the  normal 
stay  with  the  Job  Corps  Is  5  months.  What 
facts  do  you  have  that  the  educational  gain 
is  faster  "or  slower  In  the  first  five  months? 

E.  OVERALL  NATURE  OF  THE  STUDT   AND 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  ratios  fotind 
In  this  study? 

2.  If  "different  assumptions  about  the  ap- 
propriate concepts  and  measures  of  the  costs 
and  benefits  lead  to  ratios  that  range  be- 
tween .68  and  1.88".  how  can  the  broad  con- 
clusions be  reached  (a)  that  we  have  been 
given  the  slgnaJ  for  greater  investment,  and 
(b)  that  the  intervals  from  1.05  to  1.69  are 
the  "most  conservative  and  realistic"  set  of 
ratios? 

3.  If  the  ratios  were  to  be  determined  with- 
out the  exclusion  of  transfer  payments  from 
costs,  what  wotUd  be  your  opinion  of  them? 

4.  If  the  ratios  were  to  be  determined  with- 
out the  deduction  of  the  value  of  work  per- 
formed from  costs,  what  would  be  your  opin- 
ion of  them? 

5.  How  much  did  this  study  cost,  in  what 
capacity  did  Mr.  Glen  G.  Cain  conduct  this 
study,  and  to  what  extent  was  the  tJnlverslty 
of  Wisconsin  Involved? 

6.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  in  August 
1966  consultants  from  the  University  of 
California  were  retained  to  evaluate  the 
Parks  Job  Corps  Center  and  that  they  con- 
cluded that  the  lack  of  demographic,  attend- 
ance, dropout,  testing,  counseling  and  other 
data  Impaired  the  effectiveness  of  any  at- 
tempts to  do  a  Center  evaluation.  Were  simi- 
lar difficulties  encountered  in  the  instant 
study? 

I  would  appreciate  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions and  if  you  have  It.  a  more  complete  re- 
port on  the  whole  project. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Oarbt  Brown. 
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Mr.  GCX>DEIiL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
for  the  record,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  pointed  out  that  last  year  we 
proposed  the  transfer  of  the  Job  Corps 
imder  the  Manpower  and  Envelopment 
Training  Act. 

The  Manpower  and  Development 
Training  Act  requires  the  institutional 
part  of  the  program  to  be  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

The  net  effect  is  exactly  the  same. 

That  proposal  directed  Job  Corps  ad- 
ministration to  the  HEW. 

So  it  will  coordinate  the  total  of  our 
vocational  centers  and  technical  insti- 
tutes and  all  of  their  type  programs. 

It  would  be  a  separate  100-percent 
Federal  program  to  fund  residential 
skill  centers  that  can  be  automatically 
coordinated  with  all  of  these  programs. 

There  is  absolutely  no  difference  in 
the  ultimate  efifect  as  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program. 

That  is  basically  what  we  proposed 
last  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 

MATStraAGA]. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
of  the  proudest  moments  of  my  life  oc- 
curred in  August  of  1964,  when  I  joined 
with  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
augiist  body  to  pass  the  Economic  Op- 
portimity  Act.  I  felt  then  that  I  was 
helping  to  make  an  American  dream 
come  true — to  wipe  out  poverty  in  this 
land  of  plenty.  We  took  note  at  that  time 
that  although  much  of  the  country  was 
prospering  and  the  overall  economy  was 
growing  at  an  unprecedented  rate  there 
were  still  as  many  as  35,000.000  Ameri- 
cans who  did  not  share  in  the  abxmdance 
and  blessings  of  our  great  country. 

In  declaring  war  on  poverty,  the  Con- 
gress, in  1964,  afQrmed  its  belief  that  the 
country  can  only  achieve  its  fuU  eco- 
nomic and  social  potential  when  everj' 
citizen  is  given  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop to  the  full  extent  of  his  capabili- 
ties and  to  participate  in,  and  contribute 
to,  the  workings  of  our  society.  Today  we 
are  asked  to  reaffirm  this  belief. 

In  1964,  the  vote  to  Initiate  the  war  on 
poverty  was  in  many  respects  an  easy 
vote.  It  was  a  vote  for  the  poor.  It  was 
a  vote  to  help  oior  less  fortimate  fellow 
citizens  help  themselves.  It  was  a  vote  to 
help  open  the  opportunities  of  education 
and  training,  the  opportunity  for  a  job, 
the  hope  for  a  self-supporting  way  of 
life  for  millions  of  our  citizens. 

In  other  respects,  the  1964  vote  for  the 
war  on  poverty  was  a  difficult  one  for 
some  Members  to  cast.  It  was  a  vote  to 
establish  a  brandnew  agency  with  no 
record  as  a  basis  for  judgment.  It  was  a 
vote  for  the  noble  idea — of  eliminating 
the  paradox  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of 
plenty — but  with  little  national  accept- 
ance. It  was  a  difficult  vote  because  the 
battle  plan  for  the  attack  on  poverty  was 
only  partially  drawn.  There  were  no 
troops  in  the  field  and  few  weapons  be- 
yond the  blueprint  stage. 

But  in  1964,  the  Members  of  the  88th 


Congress  possessed  the  courage  and  fore- 
sight to  begin  the  war  on  poverty.  Since 
that  time  we  have  seen  a  mobilization 
of  resources,  a  national  determination 
and  much  progress  toward  the  elimina- 
tion of  poverty  in  this  country. 

The  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  extend 
the  program  twice  since  its  inception — 
each  time  with  improvements  and  per- 
fectioris.  Today,  after  months  of  delib- 
eration by  the  hardworking  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  after  its 
sincere  effort  to  perfect  the  bill  even 
further  and  to  bring  a  bipartisan  meas- 
ure to  the  floor,  we  are  called  on  again 
to  extend  the  war  on  poverty  and  to 
strengthen  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not  attempt  to 
say  that  every  skirmish  in  the  war  on 
poverty  has  been  successful,  any  more 
than  I  would  vow  that  every  shot  fired 
in  a  conventional  war  hits  the  target. 
I  would  not  say  that  every  dollar  has 
been  spent  wisely,  any  more  than  I  would 
say  that  every  space  shot  has  hit  its 
mark.  I  would  say,  however,  that  more 
shots  in  the  war  on  poverty  have  hit  the 
target  than  have  missed;  many  more 
programs  have  been  successes  than  fail- 
ures; and  the  benefits  have  been  sig- 
nificant and  the  returns  to  our  Nation 
very  worthwhile.  I  would  say  that  the 
bill  before  us  now  will  insure  even  more 
solid  hits  in  the  future  and  even  greater 
successes. 

As  Sargent  Shriver,  the  Director  of 
OEO,  once  remarked: 

Getting  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
started  was  very  much  like  going  down  to 
Cape  Kennedy  and  trying  to  shoot  six  rock- 
ets at  once. 

The  Startup  of  the  program  was  a 
mammoth  task,  but  it  has  now  been 
successfully  launched. 

Across  the  country  some  1,100  com- 
munity action  agencies  have  been  estab- 
lished to  design  programs  and  to  admin- 
ister them  under  the  direction  of  local 
citizens.  These  programs,  often  called 
the  backbone  of  the  fight,  are  based  on 
local  needs  and  wishes  as  expressed  by 
local  community  leaders  and  local  target 
groups  and  they  are  responsive  to  local 
control  and  local  initiative. 

Developed  through  the  community 
action  program  has  been  the  very  popu- 
lar and  successful  Headstart  program, 
from  which  some  1^2  million  preschool 
children  and  their  families  have  already 
received  incalculable  benefits. 

Upward  Bound,  also  a  development  of 
community  action,  has  provided  some 
30.000  high  school  students  special  tuto- 
rial and  remedial  programs  designed  to 
enable  them  and  to  motivate  them  to 
continue  their  education  beyond  the 
high  school  level. 

The  community  action  program  has 
also  fostered  the  development  and  fund- 
ing of  neighborhood  multiservice  cen- 
ters, neighborhood  health  centers,  legal 
service  programs,  programs  to  provide 
meaningful  work  experience  for  our 
senior  citizens,  and  other  Innovative  and 
far-reaching  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  operation  of 
programs,  many  community  action 
agencies  have  become  the  focal  point  for 
the  coordination  of  all  or  most  of  the 
Federal  programs  within  its  area  of  op- 
eration. With   the  existing  multiplicity 


of  Federal  and  State  aid  programs, 
overlap  and  duplication  of  effort,  and 
even  waste  had  plagued  our  communl- 
ties.  The  community  action  agency, 
through  its  broadly  representative  board', 
In  many  of  these  commimltles  has  coor- 
dinated aid  programs  and  has  been  effec- 
tive In  reducing  duplication  and  ineffl. 
clencles  in  varlou-s  operating  programs. 
This  is  one  of  the  fringe  benefits  of 
commimity  action  that  is  frequently 
overlooked.  It  is  an  extra  service  that 
has  not  cost  the  taxpayer  a  penny,  but 
it  has  become  a  major  achievement  in 
some  parts  of  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  carmot  be  denied 
that  the  commvmlty  action  program  has 
been  one  of  the  most  unique  weapons  de- 
veloped in  the  fight  against  poverty.  Its 
Innovatlveness  and  its  effectiveness  de- 
mand that  It  remain  a  strong  and  vig- 
orous part  of  the  total  war  on  poverty. 

On  the  other  fronts  the  Job  Corps  and 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  have  led 
the  struggle  to  prepare  youths  from  poor 
families  to  break  the  poverty  cycle 
through  the  combination  of  job  train- 
ing and  education. 

The  Job  Corps,  an  improved  version  of 
the  old  CCC,  has  provided  services  to 
more  than  100.000  hard  core  poverty 
young  men  and  women.  This  program 
has  made  maximum  use  of  the  private 
sector  and  in  doing  so  has  made  great 
strides  in  motivating,  uplifting  and 
"turning  around"  young  people  who  had 
very  little  skills,  and  a  meager  education, 
and  who  for  the  most  part,  were  school 
dropouts,  draft  rejects,  and  unemployed. 
Some  70,000  of  these  enrollees  today  are 
employed,  back  in  school,  or  are  in  the 
military— thanks  to  Job  Corps  training. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  criti- 
cism on  the  Job  Corps  for  its  high  costs. 
Some  of  the  criticism  no  doubt  was  ju.'=- 
tlfied,  but  these  costs  have  been  steadily 
dropping,  and  the  bill  before  us  limits 
costs  to  a  maximum  of  $6,500  a  year  per 
enrollee.  But,  let  me  say,  Mr.  Chainnan, 
that  even  if  the  cost  were  double  this 
amount,  it  would  be  a  cheap  price  to 
pay  to  turn  an  aimless,  drifting,  un- 
skilled, unsure  young  man  into  a  self- 
respecting,  well-motivated  jobholder— 
and  the  Job  Corps  has  done  this  for 
thousands  of  men  and  women  across  the 
country. 

In  my  own  State  of  Hawaii,  the  com- 
mimity action,  Headstart,  Upward 
Bound,  and  Job  Corps  programs  have 
been  extremely  effective  arms  in  the  war 
on  poverty.  These  people  who  are  direct- 
ly responsible  for  the  success  of  these 
programs  have  repeatedly  warned 
against  any  attempts  to  dismantle  the 
agency  and  to  distribute  its  programs  to 
other  Federal  offices.  On  the  basis  of 
their  past  experience,  these  poverty 
workers  believe  that  dismemberment 
will  mean  the  loss  of  a  imited  and  co- 
ordinated thrust  by  a  single  responsible 
agency,  with  resulting  adverse  effects  on 
the  various  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  wisdom  of  the  Con- 
gress 3  years  ago  In  initiating  the  war 
on  poverty  and  in  creating  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  lead  the  attack 
and  to  mobilize  our  resources  is  borne 
out  by  the  committee  hearings  this  year 
when,  during  26  days  of  public  hear- 
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lugs  and  the  testimony  of  nimnerous  wit- 
nesses, only  one,  just  one  single  witness, 
called  for  the  e''-nlnation  of  OEO. 

It  is  a  fact  worth  noting  that  the  op- 
oonents  of  this  bill  no  longer  call  for  the 
outright  abolition  of  the  fight  against 
poverty;  instead,  they  mask  theh:  dislike 
of  the  program  in  proposals  to  cut  the 
authorization,  to  slice  OEO  up  so  that  it 
can  no  longer  be  effective,  to  change  the 
direction  or  to  slow  the  effort  down.  But 
these  opposition  tactics  will  not  work. 
The  present  direction  is  too  strong,  the 
successes  too  many,  the  support  by  the 
public  too  great  to  halt  the  fight  for  the 
poor  that  is  being  directed  by  OEO. 

After  3  years,  the  battle  against  pov- 
erty, deprivation,  and  despair  certainly 
is  not  yet  won — but  we  have  made  a  good 
beginning.  We  cannot  afford  any  cutback 
or  drastic  change  in  direction.  The  battle 
so  far  has  not  been  easy — the  enemy  is 
ancient  and  one  not  easily  to  be  con- 
quered— but  the  progress  has  been  sig- 
nificant and  the  future  looks  bright.  In 
1964  we  lit  a  candle  of  hope  for  the  poor 
and  disadvantaged  of  this  country.  We 
must  not  now  turn  our  backs  on  them. 
We  must  not  tell  them  we  have  lost  faith 
in  them.  We  must  remind  ourselves  that 
this  great  Nation  of  ours  can  be  only  as 
prosperous  as  its  poorest  citizen.  If  we 
are  to  prove  the  true  worth  of  our  Ameri- 
can democratic  system  we  must,  with  all 
our  wit  and  resources,  continue  to  wage 
an  undiminished  war  on  poverty.  Let  us, 
then,  here  today  defeat  every  crippling 
amendment  to  the  bill  before  us.  and 
vote  out  a  measure  to  which  we  all  can 
rightfully  point  with  pride. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
ZionI. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  hear 
much  gnashing  of  teeth  about  the  pos- 
sible death  knell  of  the  Job  Corps.  This 
death  knell  would  be  the  sound  of  music 
to  the  outraged  public  that  is  witnessing 
this  dismal  failure. 

My  community  is  one  that  has  had  a 
Job  Corps  center  inflicted  on  it.  They 
teach  landscape  gardening  at  our  Job 
Corps  center,  but  there  is  not  a  landscape 
gardener  who  has  been  able  to  employ  a 
single  graduate  of  this  Corps. 

They  teach  auto  repair.  I  know  a  man 
who  has  hired  three  of  the  Job  Corps 
people,  not  one  of  whom  was  capable  or 
interested  in  performing  a  job. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  ErlenbgrnI 
would  result  in  cooperation  with  the 
MDTA.  In  this  program,  costing  but  $25 
a  week,  local  people  are  taught  to  per- 
form a  job,  and  they  have  a  job  at  the 
conclusion  of  their  program.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  substitute  a  program  that 
provides  an  employable  man  for  $1,000  a 
year  in  place  of  this  present  multimil- 
lion-dollar failure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
[Mrs.  Mink]. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  The  im- 
pression given  to  us  by  those  who  sup- 
port the  amendment  is  that  the  vo- 
cational education  activities  of  the  Office 
of  Education  are  minimal.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  vocational  education  funds 


currently  are  In  excess  of  $225  million; 
more  than  the  Job  Corps  spent  In  the 
1967  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  In 
the  1963  legislation  authorizing  vo- 
cational education  there  was  specific  di- 
rection given  to  the  Office  of  Education 
to  get  Involved  in  programs  for  youth 
who  are  deprived,  and  I  am  told  that  less 
than  1  percent  of  these  funds  were 
spent  on  these  poor  people.  I  think  there 
is  one  good  reason  for  this  lack  of  edu- 
cation to  the  deprived  youth,  and  that  is 
because  we  are  dealing  with  an  entirely 
different  kind  of  youngster. 

Job  Corps  was  established  separately 
from  the  public  schools  with  the  mission 
of  helping  those  youths  who  have  not 
succeeded  in  the  usual  schools.  Congress 
wanted  these  young  people  to  benefit 
from  a  fresh  approach.  This  new  ap- 
proach has  been  provided  by  a  large 
number  of  private  companies  whose  rec- 
ord is  one  of  outstanding  achievements. 
We  must  remember  that  these  youths 
who  enter  the  Job  Corps  read  on  the 
average  at  the  fifth-grade  level.  Many  of 
them  are  illiterate— for  example,  40  per- 
cent entering  the  conservation  centers 
read  below  the  third-grade  level. 

I  submit  that  our  vocational  education 
institutions  are  not  equipped  to  provide 
this  basic  remedial  program.  In  addition 
these  youths  need  health  services,  coun- 
selmg  and  guidance,  and  discipline  to  a 
degree  not  possible  under  existing  vo- 
cational schools.  The  building  of  resi- 
dence halls  is  not  enough.  What  is  needed 
is  an  entirely  new  program  directed 
solely  at  the  neediest  of  our  young 
people.  This  singleness  of  purpose  can 
only  be  provided  by  retention  of  the  exist- 
ing Job  Corps  program.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  down  this  amendment. 
Tne  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Dellenback]. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Ml'.  Chairman, 
again,  if  I  may.  I  would  urge  those  who 
are  going  to  speak  about  the  opportu- 
nity crusade  on  the  other  side  to  please 
stay  with  the  facts  of  what  it  would  do 
and  what  it  would  not  do.  Please  read 
the  bill.  At  least  read  what  the  Record 
says  about  it. 

Briefly,  corporations  which  are  doing 
a  good  job  could  continue  to  do  such  a 
job  under  the  proposal  here,  if  they  are 
able  actually  to  accomplish  well  and 
efficiently  what  needs  to  be  done. 

Thus  bill  increases  the  involvement  not 
only  of  the  Federal  vocational  education 
people,  but  it  increases  the  involvement 
of  the  States  once  again.  In  the  areas 
where  the  States  can  move  effectively, 
this  measure  would  move  them  back  into 
the  program. 

There  has  been  good  come  from  this 
program;  there  must  be  more. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Meeds]. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  two  things  ver>'  quickly. 
We  are  asked  to  believe  that  under  the 
opportunity  crusade  we  could  set  up, 
service,  and  establish  residential  train- 
ing centers  for  as  many  Job  Corps  peo- 
ple as  we  have  right  now  for  $100  million 


less  in  this  first  year.  I  submit  to  this 
House  that  it  cannot  be  done. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  point  out  that 
we  have  proxided  in  the  bill  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  pilot  residential  voca- 
tional schools.  We  recognize  the  problem 
and  we  want  to  trj'  to  do  something  about 
it.  But  we  are  not  going  to  crush  this 
whole  program  in  doing  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois   I  Mr. 

PUCINSKll. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

Whatever  there  is  wrong  with  the  Job 
Corps,  this  amendment  is  not  going  to 
cure  it  by  transferring  it  to  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

My  subconmiittee  has  just  concluded 
extensive  hearings  on  the  Vocational 
Education  Act.  We  hope  to  bring  it  to  the 
House  early  next  year.  We  shall  recom- 
mend an  extensive  increase  in  construc- 
tion of  residential  skill  centers.  But  these 
won't  be  ready  for  many  years 

The  need  for  vocational  education  in 
this  country  is  so  huge  and  so  monu- 
mental that  this  amendment  would  only 
add  to  our  problems  and  impose  addi- 
tional hardships  on  the  vocational  edu- 
cation program. 

I  say  that  the  yoimgsters  involved  with 
the  Job  Corps  are  the  hard-core  problem 
youngsters,  most  of  whom  would  not 
qualify  for  present  day  vocational  train- 
ing centers. 

My  good  friend  from  Minnesota  de- 
cliiied  to  yield  when  I  wanted  to  ask  him 
as  to  the  2,000  dropouts  from  Camp  Mc- 
Coy and  whether  they  would  have  quali- 
fied for  residential  skill  centers.  He 
knows  most  of  them  do  not  have  sufficient 
academic  background  to  qualify. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  IMr.  Perkins!  to  close 
debate. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
question  here  is  whether  we  are  going 
to  transfer  the  Job  Corps  to  an  old-line 
agency  or  leave  it  in  an  independent 
agency. 

This  is  the  first  part  of  an  amendment 
that  would  close  down  83  of  our  123  Job 
Corps  centers,  including  conservation 
centers  and  urban  centers,  and  leave  an 
enrollment  of  10,000  out  of  the  present 
enrollment  of  41,000  if  the  series  of 
amendments  were  to  carry  in  this 
Committee. 

This  amendment  would  hamstring  the 
Job  Corps  and  commence  to  phase  out 
the  program  to  a  point  that  it  would  be 
completely  worthless. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    time    of    the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  expired. 
All  time  has  expired. 
The  question  is   on   the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Erlenborn]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  armotmced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Erlenborn 
and  Mr.  Perkins. 
The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
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reported  that  there  were — ayes  116,  noes 
164. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFTEBED     BY     MB.     GAaUKEB 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gasdnek:  On 
page  149,  line  4,  alter  "(a)"  Insert: 

"(1)  Any  State  which  desires  to  operate 
one  or  more  Job  Corps  center  or  similar  faci- 
lity authorized  by  this  part  shall,  through 
the  State  board  designated  or  created  pur- 
suant to  section  5  of  the  Act  of  February 
23,  1917  (the  Smith-Hughes  Act),  submit  to 
the  Director  a  plan  which — 

"(A)  provides  that  the  State  board  shall 
be  the  sole  agency  for  administration  of  the 
State  plan; 

"(B)  assures  that  the  requirements  of  this 
part  with  respect  to  the  recruitment,  selec- 
tion, standards  of  conduct,  training  costs, 
counseling  and  Job  placement  of  trainees, 
together  with  all  other  applicable  require- 
ments of  this  part,  will  be  met; 

"(C)  provides  that  maximum  use  will  be 
made  of  existing  vocational  education  pro- 
grams and  facilities  and  that  residential 
training  will  be  combined  with  non-reslden- 
tlal  components  whenever  feasible; 

"(D)  assures  that  training  will  not  be  dis- 
continued for  any  enroUee  who  is  not  a 
resident  of  the  State  as  a  result  of  State 
operation  of  a  Job  Corps  facility;  and 

"(E)  provides  assurances  that,  elt'aer 
through  agreements  with  other  States  on  a 
reciprocal  basis  or  through  agreements  with 
the  Director,  or  both,  adequate  provision  will 
be  made  for  the  enrollment  of  trainees  who 
are  not  residents  of  the  State. 

"(2)  The  Director  shall  approve  any  plan 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a)(1),  and  he  shall  encourage  the  formula- 
tion of  such  plans  as  the  preferred  method 
of  carrying  out  the  progframs  authorized  by 
this  part. 

"  ( 3 )  The  Director  shall  not  disapprove  any 
plan  submitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
(1)  without  first  having  afforded  the  State 
board  a  full  and  adequate  opportunity  for 
a  public  bearing  on  the  matter,  and  he  shall 
not  finally  disapprove  any  such  plan  without 
a  public  statement  of  his  reasons  therefor, 
which  shall  contain  specific  citations  to  re- 
quirements of  this  part  with  which  such  plan 
falls  to  comply. 

"(4)  The  Director  shall  pay  the  costs  of 
operating  Job  Corps  centers  and  similar  fa- 
cilities pursuant  to  a  State  plan  approved 
under  subsection  (a)(2);  and". 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
not  take  the  entire  5  minutes.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
Job  Corps  have  been  effectively  debated 
today.  I  only  wish  to  talk  for  a  very  brief 
few  minutes  about  what  this  proposed 
amendment  does  not  do. 

First  of  all,  it  does  not  cut  back  on 
the  Job  Corps. 

Second,  it  does  not  transfer  the  pro- 
gram to  any  other  department. 

All  this  amendment  proposes  to  do  is 
to  simply  permit  State  operation  of  Job 
Corps  facilities  through  State  vocational 
boards,  if  a  State  wishes  to  do  so. 

If  a  State  w^ishes  to  do  so,  they  would, 
first,  submit  a  plan  to  the  Director  of 
the  Offlce  of  Economic  Opportunity  for 
his  approval:  second,  assure  that  the  fa- 
cilities would  be  nm  In  accordance  with 
all  the  provisions  of  this  title ;  and  third, 
assure  that  out-of -State  trainees  would 
be  accommodated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  great  advantage  of 
this  amendment  is  that  it  permits  maxi- 
mum participation  of  State  boards  of  vo- 


cational education  without  any  disrup- 
tion of  the  Job  Corps. 

Today,  State  boards  of  vocational  edu- 
cation administer  the  great  bulk  of  our 
SI. 4  billion  vocational  and  manpower 
training  programs,  including  residential 
facilities  in  such  States  as  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa, and  Kentucky.  They  do  an  effec- 
tive job  when  given  the  chance  to  do  so. 

This  amendment  would  bring  the  abil- 
ity of  the  vocational  education  program 
to  the  Job  Corps  program  in  every  State. 
il  they  were  permitted  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARDNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  state  that  I  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  areas 
of  the  so-called  war  on  poverty  which 
should  be  amended,  corrected,  revised, 
and  certain  provisions  of  this  contro- 
versial program  which  should  be  abol- 
ished completely. 

I  can  think  of  no  area  more  wanting 
of  correction  than  the  Job  Corps.  The 
purpose  of  the  Job  Corps,  according  to 
OEO  "cheerleaders,"  is  to  train  young 
people  for  jobs  so  that  they  may  become 
useful,  productive  citizens  of  our  society. 

This  is  indeed  a  noble  endeavor,  but 
I  am  afraid  the  facts  do  not  bear  out  the 
Intent.  This  arm  of  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram has  been  scarred  by  scandal  from 
beginning  to  the  present. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  estimated  cost  of 
sending  a  student  through  the  Job  Corps 
training  program  at  one  of  its  camps 
runs  from  $9,000  to  as  high  as  $11,000  per 
pupil.  This  is  tragic  in  itself— a  disgrace- 
ful waste  of  the  taxpayer's  money.  There- 
fore, I  believe  that  the  ceihng  provision 
is  a  good  measure. 

Yet,  this  is  hardly  the  half  of  it.  'i:he 
gold-lined  salaries  of  instructors  at  these 
Job  Corps  centers  are  astounding.  I  would 
like  to  use  an  example  set  forth  in  a  study 
of  the  poverty  program  last  year  by  the 
Republican  National  Committee. 

The  208  staff  personnel  at  Camp 
Gary — San  Marcos.  Tex. — drawing  sal- 
aries over  $9,000  got  an  average  increase 
of  57  percent  above  their  previous  sala- 
ries. Twenty-two  of  them  more  than 
doubled  their  previous  salaries.  For 
instance,  the  manager  of  personnel  at 
the  camp  jumped  from  a  salary  of 
$5,000  per  year  to  $10,000.  A  math 
teacher  who  previously  had  made  $4,730 
and  a  citizenship  teacher  who  had  made 
$4,800  jumped  to  $10,000.  The  usual  ex- 
planation from  OEO  for  pajing  these 
kinds  of  Increases  was,  "We  need  the 
best  people  we  can  get."  My  question  is 
this:  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  double 
salaries  to  get  good  people  at  these 
camps?  Would  not  a  sensible  salary  in- 
crease, as  is  the  practice  in  private  en- 
terprise, been  enough  to  acquire  compe- 
tent people? 

Additionally,  the  Job  Corps  training 
programs  have  been  further  marred  by 
riots  and  lawlessness  among  trainees,  and 
the  general  lack  of  these  "graduates" 
from  the  centers  to  hold  jobs  once  they 
had  been  placed  in  them.  There  have 
been  few  or  no  substantial  records  to 
show  that  the  Job  Corps  training  cen- 
ters, set  up  and  staffed  at  Incredible  costs, 


have  produced  even  the  most  meager  te- 
suits. 

There  has  been  at  least  one  case  where 
a  trainee  brutally  beat  and  stabbed  a  fel- 
low  trainee.  In  one  such  instance — at  the 
Mountain  Home,  Idaho,  Job  Corps 
camp — the  assailant  had  three  felony 
convictions  against  him  and  at  the  time 
of  the  assault  was  a  parole  violator. 

This  type  of  administration— or 
rather  the  lack  of  it — indicates  clearly 
that  proper  screening  of  potential  train- 
ees is  not  employed.  I  am  aware  that 
many  of  these  boys  are  juvenile  delin- 
quents, or  have  records,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Job  Corps  centers  should 
act  as  replacements  for  juvenile  delin- 
quent  detention  centers. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the 
senseless  and  wasteful  abuse  of  funds 
and  facilities  provided  by  the  taxpayer. 

We — the  Members  of  this  body- 
should  not  "compound  the  felony"  by 
continuing  to  offer  our  support  and  fundi 
to  a  floundering  poorly  directed  program 
that  is  missing  the  mark  by  a  very  expen- 
sive mile. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  I  would 
like  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  so- 
called  poverty  war  is  clearly  a  case  of 
poor  use  of  funds  instead  of  funds  for 
the  use  of  the  poor. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man Is  aware  of  the  fact  that  currently 
there  are  under  the  auspices  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  OflBce  here  in  Wash- 
ington various  State-operated  Job  Corps 
centers? 

I  rise  on  this  question  because  the  Job 
Corps  center  located  in  my  State  is  one 
such  center  which  was  contracted  for 
with  the  State  government  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man could  answer  the  question  as  to 
what  effect  this  amendment  would  have 
with  respect  to  the  sustaining  facility  we 
now  have  in  the  State  of  Hawaii? 

Mr.  GARDNER.  I  do  not  see  where  It 
would  have  any  effect  whatsoever.  They 
would  only  have  to  work  out  with  the 
director  what  program  they  would  like 
to  see  carried  on. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Does  not  the  amendment 
require  the  participation  of  the  voca- 
tional education  board  of  the  whole 
State? 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Yes. 

Mrs.  MINK.  And  an  agreement  Is 
reached  with  the  State? 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Yes. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Then  there  would  be  a 
change  under  the  amendment,  in  other 
words,  an  entire  new  program  would 
have  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  I  would  say  with  ref- 
erence to  the  particular  situation  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  points  out, 
there  could  be. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chsdrman.  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman. 

Is  it  not  true  that  in  a  State,  if  they 
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have  a  residential  vocational  education 
center  undoubtedly  it  would  come  under 
the  operation  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act, 
which  created  the  State  board  of  voca- 
tional education,  and  there  are  State 
boards  of  vocational  education  in  each  of 
the  50  States? 
Mr.  GARDNER.  Yes.  that  is  true. 
Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  While 
there  might  be  some  difficulty.  In  the 
situation  pointed  out  by  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Hawaii,  that  would  not  have 
any  effect  upon  the  program  now  on- 
eoing  in  her  State. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct  In  his  answer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  m 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  just  another  way 
of  trading  the  devil  for  a  witch,  so  to 
speak  This  amendment  provides  that 
the  State  boards  shall  be  the  sole  agency 
for  the  administration  of  the  State  plan, 
and  as  I  understand  they  will  have  to 
submit  such  plan  to  the  Director  of  the 
OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

This  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had 
to  see  the  amendment  but  I  fear  that  it 
simplv  means  that  we  would  be  just 
phasing  the  Job  Corps  out  at  a  double 
rate  of  speed. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
C:hairman,  would  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PERKINS.  No.  first  let  me  finish. 
Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  all  the  industry  involvement— the  some 
30  or  40  industries  that  we  have  in  this 
country  who  are  operating  Job  Corps 
centers,  such  as  the  Packard-Bell  Elec- 
tronics Corp.,  IBM,  in  their  research  on 
it,  the  Xerox  Corp.,  the  some  20  or  30 
other  industries  that  we  have  operating 
these  Job  Corps? 

A  full  list  of  Job  Corps  men's   and 
women's  centers  and  operating  agencies 
follow: 
Job  Corps  Men's  Centers  and  Operating 

Agencies 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Hadden,  Director,  Atterbury 
Job  Corps  Center,  Edlnburg,  Indiana  46124, 
FrS-317-€33-7000,  (812)  526-5581.  Operat- 
ing agency:  Westlnghouse  Klectrlc  Corpora- 
tion, Defense  and  Space  Center,  Friendship 
International  Airport,  Box  169,  Baltimore, 
Maryland  21203. 

Mr.  James  Pornear,  Director,  Breckinridge 
Job  Corps  Center,  Morganfield,  Kentucky 
42437.  FTS-502-582-5011.  (502)  389-2419. 
Operating  agency:  Graflex,  Inc.,  Rochester. 
New  York  14603. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Moxley,  Director.  Clearfield 
Job  Corps  Center.  Freeport  Center  Station. 
aearfleld,  Utah  84016,  FTS-801-399-6012. 
(801)  773-1433.  Operating  agency:  Thlokol 
Chemical  Corporation,  Clearfield  Division, 
Clearfield  Job  Corps  Center,  Clearfield,  Utah 
84016. 

Dr.  William  W.  Smith,  Director.  Custer  Job 
Corps  Center,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan  49017, 
FTS-616-962-6511,  (616)  965-7204.  Operating 
agency:  U.  S.  Industles,  Inc.,  1150  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  N.W.,  Suite  77,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

Mr.  Wallace  Dockall,  Director,  Gary  Job 
Corps  Center,  San  Marcos,  Texas  78666.  FTS- 
214-748-5611,  (512)  EX  6-6330.  Operating 
agency:  Texas  Educational  Foundation,  Box 
1108,  San  Marcos,  Texas  78666. 

Mr.  Welcome  Bryant,  Director,  Lincoln  Job 
Corps  Center,  Lincoln  Air  Force  Base,  Lin- 
coln. Nebraska  63158,  FTS-402-475-2611, 
(402)   799-2481.  Operating  agency:  Manage- 


ment Systems  Company,  2223  Dodge  Street, 
Omaha,   Nebraska. 

Mr.  Harry  J.  Mills,  Director,  McCoy  Job 
Corps  Center,  P.O.  Box  255,  Sparta,  Wisconsin 
54656,  FTS-^14-272-8600,  (608)  269-6052. 
Operating  agency:  R.  C.  A.  Service  Company, 
Camden,  New  Jersey  08101. 

Dr.  Robert  K.  Branson,  Director,  Parks  Job 
Corps  Center,  Pleasanton,  California  94566, 
FTS-415-834-4121.  (415)  828-1000.  Operating 
agency:  Litton  Systems,  Inc..  Educational 
Systems,  Division,  4910  Calvert  Road,  CoUege 
Park,  Maryland  20740. 

Mr.  Theodore  Nelson,  Director,  Rodman  Job 
Corps  Center,  New  Bedford.  Massachusetts 
02744,  FTS-617-997-0721,  (617)  997-0051. 
Operating  agencj  :  Rodman  Training  Center, 
Inc.,  900  Rodney  French  Boulevard,  New  Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Webber,  Director,  Kilmer  Job 
Corps  Center.  Edison,  New  Jersey  08817.  FTS- 
201-S46-4500,  (201)  985-1900.  Operating 
agency:  Federal  Electric  Corporation.  Para- 
mus.  New  Jersey  07652. 

Job  Corps  Center  for  Women 
Mr.  Thomas  B.  Wardell,  Director,  Job 
Corps  Center  for  Women,  5th  and  Cooper. 
N.W.,  Albuquerque.  New  Mexico  87107.  Con- 
tractor: Mr.  John  Gaines,  Space  and  Systems 
Division,  Packard  Bell  Electronics  Corpora- 
tion. Lawrence  and  Arnold  Drive,  Newbury 
Park,  California  91320. 

Dr.  Francis  L.  Rose,  Director,  Job  Corps 
Center  for  Women,  Virginia  and  Summers 
Streets,  Charleston.  West  Virginia  25301.  Con- 
tractor: John  Gaines,  Space  and  Systems  Di- 
vision, Packard  Bell  Electronics  Corporation, 
Lawrence  and  Arnold  Drive,  Newbury  Park, 
California  91320. 

Dr.  Zelma  George,  Director,  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ter for  Women,  1588  Ansel  Road,  Cleveland, 
Ohio  44106  Contractor:  Dr.  Larzette  Hale, 
Supreme  Baslleus.  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Soror- 
ity, 5211  South  Greenwood  Avenue.  Chicago. 
Illinois  60615. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Lewis,  Director,  Jobs  Corps  Cen- 
ter for  Women,  6202  North  4th  Street, 
Clinton,  Iowa  52732.  Contractor:  Mr.  Francis 
Keppel,  President,  General  Learning  Corpo- 
ration. 5454  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20015. 

Mr.  Joseph  R.  Corcoran,  Director.  Keystone 
Job  Corps  Center  for  Women.  Post  Office  Box 
37,  Drums,  Pennsylvania  18222.  Contractor: 
Mr.  Joseph  Murray,  Vice-President,  RCA 
Service  Companv,  Camden,  New  Jersey  08101. 
Mr.  Raymond  McDonald,  Director,  Job 
Corps  Center  for  Women,  Post  OfQce  Box  338, 
Excelsior  Springs,  Missouri  64024.  Contractor: 
Dr  Paul  Rltt,  President,  Training  Corpora- 
tion of  America.  Post  Office  Box  610,  Falls 
Church.  Virginia  22046. 

Dr.  Charlyce  King,  Director,  Job  Corps 
Center  for  Women,  Post  Office  Box  818, 
Guthrie  Oklahoma  73044.  Contractor:  Mr.  M. 
Long  Vice-President,  Phllco  Ford  Corpora- 
tion Post  Offlce  Box  10.  515  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,     Fort     Washington,     Pennsylvania 

Mr  Wlllard  H.  Duettlng,  Director,  Job 
Corps  Center  for  Women,  824  Fifth  Avenue, 
Huntington,  West  Virelnla  25701.  Contractor: 
Mr.  Peter  C.  McColough,  President,  Xerox 
Corporation,  700  Mldtown  Tower,  Rochester, 
New  York  14604. 

Miss  Margaret  C.  Honey.  Job  Corps  Center 
for  Women,  591  Montgomery  Street,  Jersey 
City  New  Jersey  07302.  Contractor:  Miss 
Mary  Howard,  Executive  Director.  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  270  Fair- 
mount  Avenue.  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey  07306. 

Miss  Marv  Doollttle.  Director,  Job  Corps 
Center  for  Women.  1106  South  Broadway,  Los 
Angeles.  California  90015.  Contractor:  Miss 
Barrjlng  Morrison.  Executive  Director.  Young 
Women's  Christian  .\ssoclation.  722  South 
Oxford   Los  Angeles.  California  90015. 

Dr.  Bert  Jones.  Director,  Job  Corps  Center 
for  Women.  Northern  Michigan  University, 
Marquette,  Michigan  53233.  Contractor:  Dr. 


Edgar  L.  Harden.  President.  Northern  Michi- 
gan University,  Marquette.  Michigan  53233. 

Dr.  George  S.  Kadera.  Director,  Job  Corps 
Center  for  Women.  Box  750,  McKlnney,  Texas 
75069.  Contractor;  Dr.  O.  J.  Baker.  ExecuUve 
Director,  Texas  EducaUonal  Foundation.  Box 
1108,  San  Marcos.  Texas  78666. 

Mr.  Robert  Anderson,  Director,  Job  Corps 
Center  lor  Women.  Post  Offlce  Box  8.  Omaha. 
Nebraska  68102.  Contractor:  Mr.  Bert  Waller, 
Radnor  Division,  Burroughs  Corporation,  Box 
782,  Paoli.  Pennsvlvania  19301. 

Mr.  Robert  Lake.  Director.  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ter for  Women,  Poland  Springs.  Maine  04274. 
Contractor;  Mr.  John  Kelly,  President.  Eco- 
nomic Svstems  Corporation,  1701  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

Mr.  Douglas  Duncan.  Director,  Job  Corps 
Center  for  Women.  919  North  Taylor  Avenue, 
St  Louis.  Missouri  63108.  Contractor:  Mr. 
Douglas  Nesom.  President.  DelU  Educational 
Corporation,  721  Government  Street,  Baton 
Rouge.  Louisiana  70802. 

Dr.  Dorothy  Burns,  Director.  Job  Corps 
Center  for  Women,  Tongue  Point,  Astoria, 
Oregon  97103.  Contractor:  Dr.  R.iy  Hawk,  As- 
sistant to  the  President.  University  of  Oregon, 
Eugene,  Oregon  97403. 

Mr.  John  Corrlgan,  Acting  Director,  Job 
Corps  Center  for  Women.  Moses  Lake.  Wash- 
ington 98837.  Contractor:  Mr.  John  Kelly. 
President.  Economic  Systems  Corporation, 
1701  K  Street  NW^,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 
Miss  Oleta  Crain.  Project  Director,  JC-YW 
Extension  Residence  Program.  770  Lexington 
(Avenue,  New  York.  New  York  10021.  Con- 
tractor; Miss  Edith  M.  Lerrigo,  General  Sec- 
retary, National  Board  of  the  TWCA.  770 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York 
10021. 


Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  gentleman  peld? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  to  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  May  I 
simply  point  out  to  the  chairman 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Will  they  go  out  of 
existence  he:-e?  They  will,  am  I  not  cor- 
rect?   

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  The  gen- 
tleman is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  this  provides  is  that 
any  State  which  desires  to  operate  one 
or  more  Job  Corps  centers  can  ask  the 
cooperation  of  the  Director  of  OEO.  Jt 
does  not  touch  the  existing  Job  Corps 
centers,  it  does  not  phase  them  out. 

It  does  not  touch  existing  Job  Corps 
centers.  It  does  not  phase  them  out.  It 
does  not  dismember  them. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  answer  the 
gentleman  in  this  way.  We  can  already 
do  what  the  gentleman  says  the  amend- 
ment does  under  the  present  law. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Then  what 
is  the  objection  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  There  is  a  lot  of  ob- 
jection to  this  amendment.  You  would 
just  be  inviting  a  raid  on  the  funds 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  effective  Job 
Corps  system  that  we  have  finally  devel- 
oped. The  gentleman  well  knows  when 
you  spread  a  limited  amount  of  money 
we  will  simply  impair  the  ongoing  pro- 
gram. 

The  Job  Corps  people  at  the  State 
agency  are  not  pushing  this  concept,  al- 
though I  know  that  additional  funds 
could  be  constructively  used  in  our  regu- 
lar vocational  education  programs  to 
adequately  serve  all  youth. 

Let  us  go  ahead  here  with  the  Job 
Corps  concept  to  serve  the  most  disad- 
vantaged. Good  businesslike  practice, 
prudent  administration  and  sound  man- 
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agement  of  public  funds  all  require  that 
we  do  not  waste  the  Investment  we  have 
made  in  the  Job  Corps.  The  operation 
of  the  Corps  during  the  past  12  months 
has  been  excellent.  The  administration 
has  made  constructive  changes  in  the 
program  to  reduce  cost,  make  it  more 
efficient  and  make  it  serve  the  purpose 
we  intended.  The  Corps  is  establishing  a 
record  of  success  in  reaching  the  most 
disadvantaged  who  have  no  hope  other 
than  this  program. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  sield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Was  there  any 
testimony  before  the  committee  from 
State  officials  asking  for  this  change  in 
the  program? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  There  was  not.  There 
was  absolutely  none.  The  State  officials 
throughout  the  country  have  made  the 
statement  that  they  were  not  prepared  to 
deal  with  disadvantaged  children  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  I  am  a  little  surprised 
to  see  the  chairman  stand  up  before  this 
body  today  and  say  that  the  States  are 
not  capable  of  handling  their  end  of  this 
program. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  am  not  saying  that. 
The  State  programs  are  becoming  more 
efficient  everj'  year  since  we  passed  the 
1963  act.  Let  us  give  the  vocational  edu- 
cation people  a  chance. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  I  think  this  will  do 
that  and  help  the  program  considerably. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  The  Job  Corps  program 
complements  the  regular  vocational  edu- 
cation program.  All  of  the  vocational 
educators  that  I  know  of  are  in  favor  of 
the  present  Job  Corps  program. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  is  verj'  similar  to  the 
amendment  that  was  just  defeated  by 
this  House.  But  if  we  were  to  take  a  vot€ 
and  choose  between  the  two,  the  amend- 
ment which  was  defeated  would  be  far 
preferable  to  the  one  that  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

The  amendment  which  was  defeated 
provided  for  an  orderly  transition  over 
a  period  of  time. 

If  I  understand  the  present  amend- 
ment, it  does  not  provide  for  this  orderly 
transition. 

The  present  amendment  also  leaves 
the  Job  Corps  divided.  Part  of  it  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  State  departments 
of  vocational  education  and  part  of  it 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

I  suggest  that  this  kind  of  division 
would  lead  to  great  confusion  and  diffi- 
culties in  administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  also 
silent  as  to  the  amount  of  money.  One  of 
the  main  criticisms  of  the  present  Job 
Corps  program  is  the  extremely  high  cost 
per  enrollee  per  year. 

I  find  the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  North 


Carolina  says  that  the  Director  shall  pay 
the  cost  of  operating  the  Job  Corps  cen- 
ters and  similar  facilities  under  a  State 
plan. 

There  is  no  limitation  on  the  amount 
of  money  that  would  be  required  by  any 
one  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Job  Corps  part 
of  this  bill  came  to  the  House  as  it  came 
to  the  committee  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  I  would  be  one  of  those  who  would 
have  to  vote  against  it.  But  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ekiucation  made  major  chan.ees  in 
the  Job  Corps  programs.  We  added  a 
nonresidential  feature;  we  put  emphasis 
on  this — that  we  should  have  more  of 
the  Job  Corps  enrollees  in  nonresiden- 
tial centers  which  could  be  just  as  effec- 
tive and  at  a  much  lower  cost. 

We  also  added  language  which  would 
force  the  Director  to  put  enrollees  in 
these  Job  Corps  centers  that  are  closest 
to  their  homes  so  that  we  would  stop  this 
traveling  from  one  comer  of  the  United 
States  to  the  other,  courtesy  of  the 
American  taxpayers. 

We  also  put  in  the  bill  language  which 
relates  to  discipline  in  the  Job  Corps 
camps  so  that  much  more  emphasis 
would  be  placed  on  the  discipline  as  far 
as  the  enrollees  were  concerned.  There 
has  been  criticism  that  some  of  the  Job 
Corps  enrollees  were  in  centers  where 
there  was  an  insufficient  amount  of  time, 
energy,  and  emphasis  given  to  basic  edu- 
cation and  vocational  education.  The 
committee  wrote  language  into  the  bill 
which  provides  that  at  least  60  hours  a 
week  would  be  spent  on  this  kind  of 
training. 

The  gentleman  who  offered  this 
amendment,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina.  I  believe,  was  the  author  of  an 
amendment  that  stated  there  would  be 
no  more  use  of  the  Job  Corps  or  the 
money  under  title  I  for  political  pur- 
poses. I  think  that  is  a  much-needed  im- 
provement in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  amendment  is 
defeated.  I  have  an  amendment  which  I 
wish  to  offer.  That  amendment  would 
place  a  further  limitation  on  the  costs  of 
the  Job  Corps  per  enrollee  per  year. 

I  agree  with  previous  speakers  that  the 
costs  have  been  outrageously  high.  I 
think  we  need  to  cut  the  costs  down,  not 
in  order  to  save  money  like  King  Midas 
or  King  Croesus,  merely  to  gather  it  and 
count  it,  but  rather  with  that  money  we 
would  save  we  could  help  other  dropouts. 
We  could  effect  economies  and  have 
those  millions  to  spend  on  other  dropouts 
in  this  country  who  are  not  enrollees  of 
the  Job  Corps. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  I  oppose 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina,  and  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  defeated.  Later  I  would 
hope  that  this  House  would  put  a  further 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  money  that 
is  spent  per  enrollee  per  year. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
PDrt  of  the  amendment. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  would  affect  the 
cost  of  the  Job  Corps.  The  amendment 
would  do  nothing  to  affect  the  language 
that  Is  in  this  bill  other  than  permitting  a 
State  to  set  up  a  State  plan  for  the  op- 
eration of  a  Job  Corps  center.  We  have 


the  language  in  the  amendment  specify, 
ing  the  method  through  which  the  States 
may  do  so. 

The  difficulty  we  find  in  many  of  the 
States  now  is  that  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  have  any  part  in  the  operation 
of  a  Job  Corps  center.  The  language 
which  the  committee  adopted,  with 
much  of  which  I  disagree,  would  still  be 
intact. 

What  the  amendment  does  is  to  assure 
that  the  requirements  of  this  part,  which 
means  the  language  of  the  bill  as  it  is 
presently  written  with  respect  to  recruit- 
ment, selection,  standards  of  cost,  train- 
ing cost,  counseling,  job  placement  of 
trainees,  together  with  other  applicable 
requirements  of  this  part  will  be  met.  It 
states  very  clearly  in  the  amendment 
that  all  the  language,  even  the  strength- 
ening language  of  the  present  bill  over 
the  present  act,  will  be  included.  The 
committee  amendments  relating  to  the 
Job  Corps  does  include  some  of  the  lan- 
guage which  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  I  tried  to  get  included  in  previ- 
ous years.  So  there  is  some  strengthen- 
ing language. 

You  ought  to  look  very  seriously  at 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  and  see  if  this 
is  not  the  kind  of  step  forward  with  pos- 
sible involvement  of  the  State  that  Is 
necessary  as  well  as  acceptable. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  charge  has  been 
leveled  that  during  the  course  of  the 
hearings  we  did  not  have  vocational 
educators  who  were  here  asking  for  or  in 
support  of  residential  vocational  schools 
or  the  capability  or  the  involvement  of 
State  and  local  units  of  government 
which  might  be  inserted  in  this  idea. 

I  would  refer  the  members  of  this 
Committee  to  part  4  of  the  hearings  on 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1967,  to  the  testimony  of  Dr 
George  Parkinson  of  the  Milwaukee 
Vocational  Technical  and  Adult  Schools. 
I  will  not  take  the  time  to  read  com- 
pletely the  letter  he  sent  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  IMr.  Perkins],  dated 
August  1,  1967,  but  he  does  say  this: 

During  our  discussion  the  question  of  the 
function  of  a  residential  vocational  school 
was  brought  up  and,  as  you  may  remember. 
I  am  strongly  In  favor  of  this,  particularly 
since  I  feel  that  the  problem  before  us  Is  a 
permanent  one  and  merits  a  long-time  per- 
manent  solution. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  copy  of  the  ac- 
tion of  our  Board  authorizing  me  to  make 
application  for  funds  for  such  a  residential 
school  If  and  when  the  Congress  sees  fit  to 
fund  at  least  the  pilot  schools. 

I  suggest  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  this  amendment  represents 
an  effort.  If  a  State  is  willing,  with  all 
the  limitations  in  the  law  and  with  all 
the  limitations  in  the  legislation  and 
with  the  purpose  of  aiming  at  the  dis- 
advantaged, as  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina,  by  which  we 
can  in  fact  begin  to  broaden  the  oppor- 
tunity for  training  the  very  people  we 
seek  to  train  in  the  Job  Corps. 

The  problems  are  obvious.  The  costs 
are  high.  The  service  is  not  good.  The 
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foUowthrough  is  not  good.  The  outreach 
ic  simply  failing. 

This  kind  of  a  State  plan  operation, 
with  involvement  by  those  States  willing 
to  make  the  effort,  does  seem  to  me  to 
make  the  most  sense  as  to  reaching  more 
nf  those  whom  we  are  not  now  reaching. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  de- 
Ughted  to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee. 

Mr  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  well 
toows  that  the  witness  from  Milwaukee 
was  one  of  our  highly  respected  voca- 
tional educators  in  the  Nation  but  in  his 
testimonv  he  did  not  testify  against  the 
Job  Corps.  He  testified  for  residential 
centers,  which  we  provided  for  in  section 
14  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 

1963. 

Now  the  gentleman  is  stating  some- 
thing that  we  already  have  authority 
under  the  present  law  to  cover.  What  he 
Is  trying  to  do  is  to  weaken  a  good  law, 
as  to  something  for  which  we  already 
have  the  authority. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  say  that  the  lan- 
guage on  page  149  of  S.  2388  simply  does 
not  do  the  job.  To  put  in  subsection  <b.i 
of  section  115  the  language:  "The  Direc- 
tor may  enter  into  agreements  with 
States  to  assist  in  the  operation,"  frankly 
is  not  going  to  provide  the  kind  of  mean- 
ingful redirection  of  the  Job  Corps  which 
I  believe  makes  sense. 

I  trust  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 
I  do  not  believe  this  will  dismember  the 
Job  Corps.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  impair 
the  Job  Corps.  If  anything,  it  will 
strengthen  and  improve  it  so  that  we  can 
serve  more  yoimg  men  and  women. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  and 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der if  we  can  arrive  at  some  agreement 
on  debate  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  gentleman  has  not 
yielded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
had  not  understood  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  to  ask  anyone  to  yield. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
ask. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is  so 
doing  now. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  When  I  am  through 
with  my  5  minutes  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  re- 
fuses to  yield. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  important  that  we  know  what  is  in 
this  amendment.  A  good  deal  of  con- 
fusion. I  think,  has  been  interjected  into 
this  debate  as  a  result  of  some  of  the 
statements  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Some  of  the  speakers  against  this 
amendment  would  have  us  believe  that 
all  the  provisions  now  relating  to  the  Job 


Corps,  some  of  which  have  been  worked 
out  over  the  years,  to  put  Umitations  on 
expenditures  and  so  forth,  would  be  lost 
as  a  result  of  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. This  just  is  not  true. 

This  amendment  would  leave  in  the 
law  and  would  leave  in  the  bill  those 
safeguards  that  have  been  written  into 
the  law  and  are  proposed  to  be  written 
into  the  law  as  a  result  of  passage  of  this 
bill  It  would  not  remove  the  limitation 
on  expenditures,  as  suggested  by  one  of 
the  speakers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  It  would  retain  that  provision. 

Every  provision  relating  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Job  Corps,  selection,  recruitment 
and  training,  would  remain  in  the  law, 
and  the  programs  operated  within  the 
States  under  State  plans  would  have  to 
conform  to  the  law  as  it  now  exists  and 
as  amended  by  this  bill. 

The  State's  plan  would  have  to  be  suD- 
mitted  to  the  Director  of  OEO.  who 
would  have  to  find  specifically  that  the 
State  plan  would  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  and  be  under  the  direction  of  the  law 
as  it  exists  at  the  time  that  the  State  plan 
is  submitted  and  the  amendments  that 
might  be  adopted  thereafter. 

So  do  not  be  confused  by  those  who 
would  have  you  believe  that  we  are 
changing  the  Job  Corps  and  taking  off 
the  standards.  I  would  be  the  last  one  in 
the  world  to  remove  the  cost  limitation 
in  this  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
we  should  improve  it  and  not  remove  the 
limitation  that  we  fought  so  hard  to  put 
in  last  year. 

There  are  parts  of  this  title  and  section 
of  the  bill  that  I  think  are  good,  and  we 
would  now  have  under  the  committee 
bill  an  improvement  in  relating  the 
graduates  of  the  Job  Corps  to  meanmg- 
ful  emplovment.  There  has  not  been  this 
sort  of  followup.  If  the  amendment  is 
adopted,  this  provision  now  in  the  bill 
would  also  be  adopted  and  continue  in 
operation.  We  would  have  graduates  of 
the  Job  Corps  directed  to  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service  and  have  a  followup 
to  see  the  tvpe  of  training  they  receive 
Is  utilized  in  the  employment  made 
available  to  them  through  the  USES.  I 
think  these  are  good  and  should  be  con- 
tinued and  that  this  amendment  will  not 
in  anv  way  jeopardize  the  good  pro- 
visions now  in  the  law  or  to  be  adopted 
bv  this  bill. 
"Thp  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  CaroUna  [Mr.  Gardner]. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gardner 
and  Mr.  Perkins. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were— yeas  89.  noes 
135. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMtNT    OFrERED    BT    MRS.    GREEN 
OF    OREGON 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Gusen  of  Ore- 
gon: On  page  152,  strike  out  lines  3  through 
12,  and  Insert  the  following: 


"(b)  The  Director  shall  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  In  recr\ilt- 
ment  efforts  for  the  Job  Corps,  and  In  the 
selection  for  enrollment  and  enrollment  of 
young  men  and  women  In  the  Job  CX)rps 
there  Is  no  discrimination  on  account  of 
race  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national  origin. 
He  shall  administer  the  Job  Corps  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  accommodate  Its  programs  and 
faculties  to  the  make-up  of  the  Job  Corps 
resulting  from  application  of  the  precedlixg 
sentence." 


Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
to  make  it  unmistakably  clear  that  we 
intend  to  end  any  discrimination  against 
women  in  the  Job  Corps  program. 

A  few  vears  ago  Congress  enacted  a 
law  which  declared  as  its  policy  that 
there  would  be  no  more  discrimination 
in  employment  practices  on  the  basis  of 
race  color,  creed,  national  origin  or  sex. 
If  we  meant  what  we  said,  that  we  intend 
to  end  the  discrimination  against  women 
as  far  as  employment  is  concerned,  then 
surely  it  is  time  that  we  also  state  it  as 
a  matter  of  national  poUcy  that  there 
would  be  no  more  discrimination  against 
women  in  federally  financed  training 
programs  that  will  lead  te  gainful  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  is  that  there 
has  been   a  history   of   discrimination 
against  women  enrollees  since  the  Job 
Corps    program    was    first    established. 
When  the  bill  first  came  to  the  Congress, 
there  was  no  provision  for  women  en- 
rollees in  the  Job  Corps  training  pro- 
gram    The    Congress,    in    its    wisdom, 
changed  this  so  that  women  enrollees 
would  be  eligible  on  the  same  basis  as 
male  enrollees.  However,  to  be  eUgible, 
and  to  be  admitted  were  two  different 
things.  We  did  not  write  into  the  bill  a 
provision  that  no  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex  would  be  tolerated.  Then  a 
year  and  a  half  later  in  the  spring  of 
1966  when  the  administration  testified 
before  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, they  stated  that  only  1.800  girls 
were  enrolled  in  the  entire  Job  Corps 
program.  At  the  same  time  there  were 
about  20,000  boys  enrolled, 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  out  of 
500,000  girls  in  the  United  States  who 
were  eligible  for  this  job  training  in  the 
Job  Corps  program,  only  1,800  girls  had 
been  accepted.  This  program  was  de- 
signed for  the  high  school  dropouts— the 
young  people  who  are  out  of  school  and 
out  of  work.  During  the  hearings  that 
spring,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  per- 
centage of  dropouts  in  the  high  school 
was  about  evenly  divided  between  the 
boys  and  the  giils— about  50  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  dropouts  were  young 
girls.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  need 
for  job  training  was  and  is  just  as  great 
for  young  girls  as  young  boys.  In  addi- 
tion Mr.  Chairman,  the  highest  unem- 
ployment rate  in  the  Nation  is  among 
nonwhite  girls  between  16  and  21  years 
of  age.  I  am  talking  about  young  girls 
who  are  out  looking  for  jobs— who  need 

jobs. 

In  the  original  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation one  of  the  administration  wit- 
nesses was  opposed  to  including  young 
girls  in  the  job  training  program  on  th» 
basis  that  this  was  a  program  for  the 
future  breadwinners.  This  was  hard  to 
beUeve  In  the  year  1964  because  the  faeti 
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are  that  one-third  of  the  members  of  the 
lat>or  force  are  women.  This  is  not  some- 
thing to  be  debated  as  to  whether  women 
should  stay  In  the  home  or  whether  they 
should  be  working. 

The  realities  are  that  one  out  of  ev- 
ery three  workers  in  the  United  States 
today  is  a  woman.  Women  are  working 
for  the  same  reason  that  men  are  work- 
ing— to   support   their  families.   And  I 
submit  that  a  woman  has  as  much  right 
as  a  man  to  make  that  choice  for  her- 
self. If  she  wants  to  work  that  is  her  de- 
cision and  this  Nation  must  not  discrim- 
inate in  providing  the  training  to  make 
it  possible  for  her  to  achieve  her  full  po- 
tential. I  would  also  suggest.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  very  girls  who  need  this 
Job  Corps  training,  are  the  most  desper- 
ate of  these  girls  who  come  from  the 
lowest  socioeconomic  groups.  They  are 
exactly  the  ones  who  are  entitled  to  the 
training  we  can  provide:   they  are  the 
ones  who  must  work  because  in  their 
families  one  salary  will  not  provide  the 
necessary  income  to  support  a  family. 
So  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  on 
the  basis  of  what  is  fair  and  ju.st  and 
equitable  that  this  House  at  this  time 
should  declare  it  a  matter  of  public  pol- 
icy that  there  be  no  discrimination  to- 
ward women  as  far  as  Job  Corps  train- 
ing programs  are  concerned.  And  as  we 
improve  this  training  program;   as  we 
establish  the  nonresidential  centers  as 
well  as  the  residential  centers:  as  this 
country  places  greater  emphasis  on  vo- 
cational   education:    there    will    be    an 
equal  need  to  see  that  women  are  ad- 
mitted and  that  they  are  as  eligible  to 
receive  the  training  as  are  any  young 
men.   Mr.   Chairman,   it   would   be   my 
hope  that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins!,  wiuld  be  will- 
ing to  accept  this  amendment  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  QUTE.  Mr  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon some  questions  about  her  amend- 
ment. 

As  I  read  the  language  that  has  been 
stricken,  it  is  the  language  that  I  be- 
lieve our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  FMr.  BellI,  brought  in  in 
committee,  which  puts  the  requirement 
that  at  least  25  percent  of  all  the  Job 
Corps  enrollecs  shall  be  women,  and  the 
D- rector  shall  immediately  take  steps  to 
achieve  an  enrollment  ratio  of  50  percent 
women  in  the  Job  Corps  consistent  with 
these  requirements. 

You  would  strike  out  that  requirement, 
now,  and  just  leave  it  up  to  the  Director 
to  not  discriminate,  is  that  right? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield? 

Mr.  QUTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

And  If  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, it  seems  to  me  that  under  the  lan- 
guage which  I  suggest  in  this  amend- 
ment there  would  be  more  of  a  certainty 
that  the  number  of  women  admitted  to 
the  Job  Corps  centers  would  increase  at 
a  faster  pace  than  under  the  language 
In  the  bill. 


The  Director  of  the  Job  Corps  told  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  there  are 
6,000  girls  who  have  been  screened  and 
are  ready  and  waiting  to  join  the  Job 
Corps,  and  that  there  are  2,000  boys  who 
have  been  screened  and  who  are  ready 
and  waiting  to  go  into  the  Job  Corps. 
Therefore,  if  we  write  language  into  this 
bill  that  there  should  be  no  discrimina- 
tion based  on  sex — and  in  talking  with 
the  other  members  of  the  committee,  of 
course — it  would  mean  that  these  8,000 
would  be  the  first  ones  who  would  go  into 
the  Job  Corps  centers. 

If  the  gentleman  would  yield  further, 
the  last  sentence  in  the  amendment  is  as 
follows : 

He  shall  administer  the  Job  Corps  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  accommodate  Its  programs 
and  facilities  to  the  make-up  of  the  Job 
Corps  resulting  from  application  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence. 

In  other  words,  these  girls,  the  6,000 
to  the  2,000.  that  is,  3  to  1,  that  they  will 
be  admitted  as  the  first  ones  as  there  is  a 
turnover  in  the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  one  more  ques- 
tion: 

Is  there  any  breakdown  now  on  those 
waiting  to  get  in  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  rehgion.  or  national  origin? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  There  is  no 
breakdown  that  I  am  aware  of.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  there  has  never 
been  any  discrimination  based  on  race, 
color,  religion,  or  racial  origin,  and  it  is 
included  in  this  to  make  certain  that 
there  will  not  be  any  such  discrimination 
in  the  future  at  all,  but  I  do  believe  there 
has  been  discrimination,  and  I  believe 
many  of  the  members  of  our  committee 
would  agree  with  me  on  that,  that  there 
has  been  discrimination  based  on  sex, 
and  this  Is  to  end  tiiis  kind  of  discrim- 
ination. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  ask 
the  gentlewoman  in  what  kind  of  time 
schedule  does  she  expect  to  see  an  in- 
crease in  enrollment  from  the  23  percent 
which  is  now  the  case  for  women?  What 
kind  of  time  schedule  does  the  gentle- 
woman expect  to  see  in  reaching  the 
niunber  of  women  that  I  believe  the  gen- 
tlewoman wants  eventually  to  secure  for 
the  Job  Corps? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  Is  responsible  for  the  language 
in  the  present  act  which  says  that  the 
Director  shall  immediately  take  steps  to 
achieve  an  enrollment  ratio  of  50  percent 
women  enrollees  in  training  In  the  Job 
Corps. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
woman that  my  amendment  did  not  have 
the  three  clauses  now  in  subsection  ibK 
The  way  I  offered  my  amendment,  the 
Director  would  have  been  required  to  get 
the  50  percent  Just  as  quickly  as  he  can 
get  them. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  This  Is  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment.  I  think  if  this 
amendment  Is  adopted,  we  will  move  very 
quickly  to  the  50  percent.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  and  I  hope 
the  House  will  support  it. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green! 


a  question  with  respect  to  her  amend- 
ment. 

If  I  understand  correctly,  recogniziDg 
that  only  23  percent  of  Job  Corps  en- 
rollees today  are  women,  do  you  believe 
that  under  the  net  impact  of  your 
amendment  the  Director  would  have  to 
take  more  women  in  than  men,  effective 
from  now  until  he  gets  the  50-50  ratio^ 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is  to  end  any  discrimi- 
nation.  If  there  are  6,000  girls  who  have 
been  screened  and  who  have  been  told 
that  they  can  join  the  Job  Corps  and 
they  are  ready  and  waiting,  and  if  ttiere 
are  only  2.000  boys  who  are  ready  and 
waiting,  the  purpose  of  this  amendmen; 
is  to  end  the  discrimination  against  the 
young  women  and  take  those  girls  who 
have  been  promised  this  opportunity 
along  with  the  2,000  boys  who  also  have 
been  promised  this  opportunity  and  just 
simply  say.  We  are  going  to  treat  all 
young  people  who  are  eligible  for  the 
Job  Corps  on  the  basis  of  equity  and  fair- 
ness. This  Congress  would  not  allow  dis- 
crimination in  the  Job  Corps  on  the  bas;^ 
of  race — why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  i? 
fair,  should  we  continue  to  allow  discrim- 
ination based  on  sex? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  In  other  words,  if  there 
were  6,000  women  applicants  waiting  to 
get  in  and  2,000  men  applicants,  you 
would  expect  the  director  to  take  three 
women  for  every  man  to  fill  those 
vacancies  as  long  as  that  ratio  e.xisted' 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  Director  was  tak- 
ing 10  boys  for  every  one  girl  in  the  first 
year  of  the  program.  So,  let  us  end  dis- 
crimination so  far  as  these  6,000  girls 
or  any  other  girls  or  boys  are  concerned 
Let  us  have  the  same  rules  apply  to  both 
Mr.  GOODELL.  This  concerns  me,  be- 
cause the  gentlewoman  includes  in  ad- 
dition to  sex,  race,  color,  religion,  and 
national  origin.  Are  you  expecting  the 
director  to  take  a  reading  on  how  many 
Polish  people  and  how  many  Iri.sh  people 
and  people  of  different  ethnic  back- 
ground are  applying  and  apply  the  same 
formula  to  them?  Or  how  many  Negroes 
and  whites  are  applying?  And  apply  the 
same  ratio  to  them  and  say  that  he  has 
to  compensate  for  the  situation  based 
upon  the  number  of  applicants  that 
there  are? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  gentle- 
man knows  that  that  is  not  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  simply  says  that  the 
director  may  not  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  any  of  those  five  factors. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  You  cannot  have  it 
both  ways,  I  will  say  to  the  gentlewoman 
If  It  Is  the  purpose,  and  she  feels  the  im- 
pact of  this  is  going  to  be  with  the  6,000 
women  applicants  and  the  2,000  men  ap- 
plicants that  the  director  should  take  in 
women  on  a  3-to-l  ratio  as  long  as  that 
ratio  obtains  as  to  applicants,  then  under 
the  amendment  where  she  has  included 
race  and  included  color  and  religion  and 
national  origin,  I  just  ask.  Do  you  ex- 
pect to  apply  the  same  approach  to 
those?  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  say  there 
must  be  a  different  approach  to  women 
than  you  can  for  the  other  categories 
that  you  have  listed. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  That  is  ex- 
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actly  the  point.  We  do  not  discriminate 
on  basis  of  color  as  creed.  Let  us  end  the 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  in  the 
Job  Corps.  There  are  8,000  young  people 
who  have  been  screened  and  who  have 
been  found  eligible  and  who  are  simply 
waiting  to  be  admitted.  If  those  8.000 
young  people  are  the  first  ones  hned  up, 
it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  there  will 
be  people  of  every  race  and  there  will  be 
people  of  every  color  and  people  of  every 
religion  and  that  there  will  be  people  of 
both  sexes  and  people  of  every  national 
origin,  and  that  there  would  be  no  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  any  one  of 
those  five  factors. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  And  now  the  gentle- 
woman is  saying  that  her  amendment 
would  not  set  up  a  ratio  of  applicants  but 
simply  to  take  them  regardless  of  sex — 
first  come,  first  serve? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Tliat  is  cor- 
rect. I  am  saying  that  they  should  not 
be  discriminated  against — and  that  you 
would  not  discriminate  against  any  per- 
son on  the  basis  of  color,  on  the  basis  of 
sex  or  creed.  This  Is  what  has  happened 
in  times  past.  They  have  discriminated 
on  the  basis  of  sex.  This  is  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment.  They  could  no  longer 
refuse  to  enroll  an  appUcant  because  that 
person  was  a  woman. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  By  the  terms  of  the 
amendment  you  are  saying  that.  "You 
shall  not  discriminate  because  of  sex, 
because  of  ethnic  origin,  color,  race, 
creed,"  or  whatever  term  you  want  to 
use.  That  means  you  just  do  not  ask 
questions  along  that  hne  and  you  take 
them  In  as  they  come  without  discrimi- 
nation. That  is  exactly  the  way  it  works. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  I  hope  they  are  going 
to  ask  whether  they  are  women  or  men. 
Mr.  DENT.  It  all  depends  on  where 
you  are  operating.  There  are  some  areas, 
they  tell  me,  It  is  hard  to  distinguish. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  think  we  have 
enough  problems  with  the  Job  Corps  al- 
ready without  refusing  to  ask  whether 
the  applicant  is  a  woman  or  a  man. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Under  the 
amendment  does  the  gentleman  under- 
stand that  separate  facilities  would  be 
required,  or  would  it  have  to  be  coeduca- 
tional? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  that  ques- 
tion. Are  you  anticipating  providing  co- 
educational facilities  under  your  amend- 
ment? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose that,  but  I  have  heard  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  say  many  times  in 
the  committee  that  he  would  like  to  see 
coeducational  job  training  programs. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  am  always  confused 
with  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota.  My 
first  name  is  not  "Qtrra."  That  is  my  col- 
league, I  believe,  from  Minnesota,  Mr. 

QUIE. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  sorry.  I 
thought  he  was  speaking  for  you,  also. 
CXIII 2032— Part  24 


Mr.  RETD  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  I  am  willing  to  state 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  was  discussed 
in  a  Democratic  caucus  by  the  committee. 
There  was  some  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment, but  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment  and  feel 
that  the  amendment  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  a  question 
from  the  standpoint  of  clarifying  the 
record.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  this 
amendment  was  originally  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Bell] 
who  unfortunately  cannot  be  here  today. 
As  I  recall  the  testimony  of  Mr.  William 
Kelly,  the  Director  of  the  Job  Corps,  he 
pointed  out.  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that 
the  trainee  costs  for  women  enrollees 
were  somewhat  higher.  In  addition, 
women  enrollees  required  special  facil- 
ities. Therefore,  the  question:  If  that  is 
correct,  this  does  not  reduce  the  total 
number  of  Job  Corps  enrollees  if  this 
amendment  has  to  be  implemented  im- 
mediately? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Miiinesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  reason  why  women's 
centers  are  higher  in  cost  than  the  men 
centers  is  that  usually  a  militar\-  base  is 
used  for  the  men's  centers.  Women's 
centers  are  usually  abandoned  or, 
I  should  say,  old  hotels  or  sorority 
houses.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  the  rent  of  that 
hotel.  They  do  not  have  to  pay  rent 
for  the  old  military  base.  That  is  the  rea- 
son. If  you  change  that  cost,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  would  be  any  additional  costs 
for  women. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Did  not  the 
Director  of  the  Job  Corps  state  that  the 
cost  would  be  higher? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  refer  to  page  115  of 
the  hearings  with  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject. The  Director  testified  that  the  over- 
all average  from  July  1966.  to  May  1967, 
per  enrollee  per  year  was  $6,950.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  women's  urban  cen- 
ters were  somewhat  more  expensive.  I 
quote  from  the  hearings: 

From  Inception  to  December.  1965,  $9,990; 
January  to  June,  1066,  $6,686;  July,  1966,  to 
May.  1967.  $8,642. 

Continuing  to  quote — 

Now  we  have  there  a  slight  Increase.  The 
reason  why  we  have  had  It  is  that  not  only 
have  we  brought  onstream  about  8  women's 
centers  In  the  last  four  or  five  months,  but 
we  have  also  expanded  existing  centers  in 
order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  23- 
percent  amendment. 

He  goes  on  to  say  he  hopes  to  get  the 
cost  per  woman  enrollee  down  to  the 


same  figure  as  for  the  men.  In  fiscal  year 
1968  he  says  the  cost  will  be  $7,200  per 
enrollee  man-year  in  the  women's  cen- 
ters. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  My  question 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  is  this: 
If  the  language  of  the  gentlewoman's 
amendment  is  carried  out  literally  and  if 
there  is  some  necessarj'  time  for  transi- 
tion in  the  lowering  of  costs  for  women 
enrollees,  would  this  not  in  fact  reduce 
the  nimiber  of  Job  Corps  enrollees? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  answer  that 
based  upon  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Kelly, 
that  he  would  expect  any  increased  pro- 
portion of  woman  enrollees  taken  in  in 
this  year,  to  get  far  above  the  25-percent 
level'  would  result  in  being  considerably 
more  expensive.  Mr.  Kelly  strenuously 
opposed  the  30-percent  women  minimum 
and  said  it  would  cost  a  substantial 
amount  of  increased  money. 

For  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  clarify: 
the  amendment  being  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  is  not  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Bell].  The  gentlewoman  is  deleting  the 
Bell  amendment,  that  would  require  25 
percent  women  by  July  1,  1968,  and  50-50 
as  soon  as  possible,  with  Immediate  steps 
to  implement  that. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  that  correction.  I  had  In- 
tended to  indicate  that  the  language  of 
the  present  bill  is  the  Bell  amendment, 
not  the  amendment  offered. 

May  I  ask  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon, from  the  standpoint  of  legislative 
history,  whether  it  would  be  her  hope 
that  there  would  be  no  reduction  in  the 
number  of  Job  Corps  enrollees  in  the 
light  of  the  discussion  today? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  would 
say  that  if  we  have  cooperation  of  the 
gentleman's  colleagues  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle  and  the  full  amount  for  the 
OEO  is  funded,  of  course  there  would  be 
no  reduction. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  join  the 
gentlewoman  in  that  hope.  I  merely  ex- 
press the  further  hope  that  she  will  make 
clear  to  the  House  that  her  amendment 
would  not  result  in  any  reduction  in  total 
Job  Corps  enrollment. 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The   time   of   the 

gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 

move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  ask  my  colleague  from  Oregon  a 
question? 

Is  it  the  intention  of  the  gentlewoman, 
and  do  I  understand  it  correctly,  that 
under  her  amendment  there  would  be  a 
movement  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  the 
direction  of  having  equality  of  enroll- 
ment in  the  Job  Corps  as  between  sexes? 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  the 
main  purpose  of  it  is  to  end  all  discrim- 
ination. In  my  judgment,  there  has  been 
discrimination  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  Job  Corps  program.  Girls  were  re- 
fused admission  while  boys  were  ac- 
cepted. The  endence  is  in  the  statistics. 
As  of  November  1966— there  were  only 
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4,268  women  enrolled — after  the  pro- 
gram had  been  In  operation  for  more 
than  2  years. 

As  I  stated  a  moment  ago.  the  discour- 
aging fact  Is  that  the  highest  unem- 
ployment rate  in  the  Nation  is  among 
nonwhlte  girls  between  16  and  21.  These 
girls  must  work.  They  are  seeking  jobs. 
They  need  Job  training. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  I  would  cer- 
tainly hope  that  the  House  would  go  on 
record  that  we  would  move  as  rapidly 
as  possible  not  only  to  end  discrimina- 
tion against  minority  groups  but  also  to 
end  discrimination  so  far  as  job  training 
is  concerned  f6r  the  young  girls  of  this 
country,  who  need  training  just  as  des- 
perately as  the  young  boys.  What  man 
in  this  House  would  say  that  high  school 
training  or  college  training  was  to  be  for 
boys  only — or  that  we  would  discrimi- 
nate against  girls  in  admission  to  high 
school  training  work.  And  so  for  high 
school  dropouts — I  am  asking  that  we 
also  do  not  discriminate  in  an  alternate 
training  program — the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  vield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  asked  the 
gentleman  to  yield  so  that  I  might  direct 
a  question  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  I  should  like  to  put  it  as  clearly 
and  as  flatly  as  possible. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
asked  for  this  time  so  that  I  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  speak  briefly  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  given  an  additional  3 
minutes  under  the  circumstances  which 
have  just  prevailed  so  that  I  may  have 
a  chance  to  speak  on  this  myself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Oregon? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  vield? 
Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  briefly. 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve   that    the   interruption    from    the 
ga!ler>'  is  worthy  of  comment.  I  would 
merely  wish  to  say  that  the  valuable  ex- 
perience and  remarks  of  the  gentlelady 
from  Oregon  always  enjoy  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  this  House  and  I  yield 
to  no  one  in  this  regard. 

In  taking  this  time,  I  simply  wish  to 
ask  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  as- 
suming full  funding  of  the  Job  Corps 
at  $295  million,  would  not  this  amend- 
ment perhaps  result  in  a  reduction  of 
the  total  number  of  enrollees? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  have  to  an- 
swer the  gentleman  honestly  based  on 
what  Mr.  Kelly  testified— Yes,  it  would 
result  in  a  reduction. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
you  will,  that  is  part  of  the  point  which 
concerns  me  about  this  particular 
amendment.  I  would  go  a  step  further 
than  my  colleague  from  Oregon  in  say- 
ing that  there  is  not  only  equal  need  on 
the  part  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  coun- 
try to  be  given  the  benefit  of  the  Job 
Corps,  but  some  of  the  testimony  given  to 
us  would  Indicate  they  have  perhaps  an 
additional  need  for  help. 
My  deep  conoem  in  this  is  that  the 


amendment  of  my  colleague  from  Ore- 
gon, instead  of  rapidly  achieving  the  goal 
at  least  of  equality  within  the  ranks  of 
the  Job  Corps  might  lead  to  a  result  that 
would  be  inferior  to  that  proposed  in 
the  bill  at  the  present  time.  I  refer  the 
committee  to  the  bill.  In  this  particular 
section  with  which  we  are  dealing  the 
point  is  made  that  immediately  there 
shall  be  at  least  25  percent  women  en- 
rollees and  the  director  immediately  shall 
take  steps  to  achieve  the  enrollment  of 
50  percent  women  enrollees  on  the  basis 
of  the  criteria  suggested  by  Mr.  Kelly 
and  worked  out  in  connection  with  the 
committee's  deliberations  reaching  to  the 
direction  of  giving  women  as  well  as  men 
equitable  treatment  and  reaching  for  50 
percent  women  enrollees — not  any  dis- 
crimination, but  saying  that  it  shall  be 
our  goal  to  have  50  percent  women  en- 
rollees. This  also  recognizes  the  point  Mr. 
Kelly  made  that  to  move  too  precipi- 
tately to  this  goal  would  result  actually, 
because  of  the  additional  cost  involved, 
in  a  reduction  in  the  total  number  of 
enrollees. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  do 
not  usually  get  up  here  just  to  defend  the 
administrators  of  the  program,  but  I 
think  that  the  record  should  be  clear.  A 
large  part  of  what  discrimination  there 
was  existed  because  Congress  mandated 
it  by  requiring  40  percent  of  the  enrol- 
lees go  to  conservation  camps,  and  that 
was  for  males  only.  Therefore,  you 
started  out  with  40  percent  of  the  Job 
Corps  enrollees  who  were  male  and  then 
had  to  define  the  rest  in  your  urban 
centers.  That  is  the  reason  why  you  came 
up  with  such  a  large  proportion  of  the 
original  enrollees  male.  The  gentle- 
woman pushed  very  hard  to  get  a  greater 
proportion  of  women  and  a  fairer  pro- 
portion of  women.  We  respect  her  for 
that,  but  you  have  to  move  now  on  this 
matter  with  some  judiciousness  so  that 
you  do  not  destroy  the  program  you  have 
existing. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  conclude  by  saying  that  there  are 
these  criteria  spelled  out  in  the  bill  as  it 
stands  at  the  present  time.  I  urge  in  this 
particular  situation  we  stay  with  the 
committee. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  intended  to  come 
to  the  well  to  speak  against  this  amend- 
ment. I  really  came  on  a  last-minute  in- 
spiration. After  having  heard  the  voice 
from  the  heavens.  I  come  from  my  seat 
with  some  fear.  First  I  want  you  to  know- 
that  I  have  the  utmost  respect  for  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon.  I  have  found 
myself  siding  with  her  on  many  occa- 
sions. I  think  that  the  ladies  who  grace 
this  House  really  add  charm  and  dignity 
to  it.  Their  Intellect  certainly  cannot  be 
doubted,  and  the  contribution  they  have 
made  here  is  one  which  is  very  marked. 
However,  I  do  think  there  is  an  item 
here  that  should  be  considered,  that  is, 
the  question  of  priorities.  It  seems  to  me 
that  one  of  the  first  priorities  we  have 
is  to  train  potential  breadwinners. 
Now,   If   we   had    all    the   money   we 


needed,  and  if  we  had  all  of  the  oppor- 
tunity  to  train  all  these  2,000  women  to 
whom  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  re- 
ferred to,  then,  perhaps,  such  an  amend- 
ment would  be  in  order.  But  we  do  not 
have  and  we  are  limited.  I  think  our 
priority  should  be  directed  toward  train- 
ing potential  breadwinners. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Does  my  good 
colleague  not  know  that  one  out  of  every 
three  breadwinners  in  the  United  States 
today  is  a  woman;  and,  that  they  are 
the  heads  of  families,  that  they  are 
working  to  support  their  children  just 
the  same  as  the  men  are? 

All  I  am  asking  is  that  these  people 
who  have  to  work  and  support  their  fam- 
ilies be  given  the  same  kind  of  a  break 
that  a  man  who  is  a  breadwinner  re- 
ceives, with  which  I  completely  agree. 
But  let  us  not  exclude  the  women  who 
also  have  to  earn  money  for  the  support 
of  their  families. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  would  only  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Oregon, 
that  the  first  breadwinner  should  be  the 
man.  The  man  should  have  that  respon- 
sibility. That  is  what  I  would  like  to  see 
done  first. 

Many  of  those  to  whom  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Oregon  refers 
are  women  who  have  been  thrust  into 
that  position  because  of  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances. But  they  were  not  in  the 
first  instance  intended  to  be  the  bread- 
winner. I  regret  that  I  have  to  disagree 
with  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  on 
her  amendment,  but  I  do  hope  that  the 
Committee  will  vote  it  down. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  be  confused 
about  what  this  amendment  involves.  All 
this  amendment  says  is  "thou  shalt  not 
discriminate."  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  much  preferable 
to  the  provision  that  it  is  designed  to 
replace,  a  provision  that  sets  an  arbi- 
trary quota,  which  must  be  met,  and  if 
you  must  discriminate  in  order  to  meet 
the  quota  you  are  required  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  about 
other  Members  of  this  House,  but  I  do 
not  intend  to  support  discrimination  in 
any  form. 

The  amendment  which  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  simply  says 
that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  in 
the  enrollment  of  applicants  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

I  cannot  understand  what  objection 
anyone  could  possibly  have  to  such  a 
provision  and  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me,  in  line 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  who  Just  pre- 
ceded me,  that  I  read  the  amendment 
completely  differently.  I  read  the  amend- 
ment as  having  contained  therein  built- 
in  discrimination  that  you  cannot  get 
away  from. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
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Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  talked  about  a 
Sa  system  being  dlscrimUiatory.  If 
th^  amendment  is  adopted,  the  Director 
reolng  to  have  to  take  man  for  man 
and  woman  for  woman  and  If  he  does 
not  he  is  guilty  of  discrimination. 

Mr  Chairman,  there  Is  no  other  way 
vou  can  handle  it,  there  is  no  other  way 
in  which  he  can  interpret  the  amend- 
ment and  administer  it.  ^       ^,,  ^ 

Mr  Chairman,  I  do  not  care  how  high 
the  motives  are— and  I  submit  they  are 
very  high  indeed— but  I  know  of  no  way 
anyone  who  is  confronted  with  this 
provision  written  Into  the  law,  is  going 
to  take  on  more  boys  in  the  Job  Corps 
until  he  has  the  quota  of  women  built  up 
to  the  number  of  boys  that  are  already  in 
the  Job  Corps. 

I  just  believe  that  you  are  putting  a 
burden  on  the  Administrator  that  should 
not  be  put  on  him.  It  seems  to  me  this 
thing  was  worked  out  in  committee,  and 
the  members  must  have  debated  a  long 
time  on  it.  and  you  do  have  a  quota  sys- 
tem which  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr  O'Hara]  says  is  discriminating.  And 
I  agree  with  him.  But  I  say  the  amend- 
ment that  the  gentleman  is  supporting  is 
even  more  discriminating  because  there 
is  no  other  way  you  can  administer  it. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan . 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  would 
simply  like  to  point  out  that  the  lan- 
guage' that  would  be  stricken  sets  up  a 
25-percent  woman  quota. 

Mr.  HAYS.  At  least  that  many,  does  It 

not  say? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Yes. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say : 

The  Director  shall  Immediately  take  steps 
to  achieve  an  em'oUment  ratio  of  50  percent 
women  enroUeefe— 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  right. 

But  he  does  it  in  an  orderly  manner, 
but  if  he  has  this  amendment  t«  work 
with  then  I  am  telling  you  you  will  not 
see  another  boy  in  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram until  the  Director  has  built  the 
women  up  to  the  equivalent  niunber  of 
men  that  are  already  in  the  Job  Corps. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  Itself— and  she 
says  there  has  been  discrimination.  I 
hate  to  disagree  with  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon,  but  I  doubt  that  there  has 
been  discrimination,  because  these  peo- 
ple are  girls.  There  may  have  been  some 
inadvertent  discrimination  because  they 
did  not  have  places  where  they  could 
take  them,  or  because  they  could  not  use 
them  in  the  conservation  camps,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  But  is  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  saying  that  there 
has  been  on  the  part  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  a  deliberate  dis- 
crimination against  women  simply  be- 
cause they  were  women;  is  that  what  the 
gentlewoman  is  saying? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Yes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Well,  I  must  say  I  cannot 
agree  with  that.  I  Just  do  not  believe  it 
has  happened  in  that  way. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 


Mr.  KEITH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  noticed  In  the  gentleman's  remarks 
that  he  commented  on  the  "built-in"  dif- 
ferences that  we  must  recognize. 

Mr.  HAYS.  No,  I  do  not  believe  I  used 
that  wording,  but  I  admit  those  dif- 
ferences are  there. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Which  recalls  to  my  mind 
a  debate  that  allegedly  occurred  in  the 
French  Parliament,  where  they  were 
talking  about  the  difference  between  the 
males  and  the  females. 

Mr.  HAYS.  And  he  said  "Vive  la  dif- 
ference." 
Mr.  KEITH.  "Vive  la  difference." 
Mr.  HAYS.  Yes,  I  am  for  that,  also. 
Mr.  KEITH.  Merci  beaucoup. 
Mr.  HAYS.  But  I  do  not  see  why  it  Is 
that  even'  time  I  come  down  here  some- 
bodv  wants  to  put  words  in  my  mouth. 
However.  I  had  thought  of  it,  but  I  did 
not  say  it,  but  thank  you  for  giving  me 
credit  for  it  anyway. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]. 

The  question   was   taken;    and   on   a 
division    (demanded   by    Mr.    Perkins) 
there  were — ayes  53,  noes.  55. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  rise? 
Mr.  QUTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  was  not  on  his  feet  when 
the  Chair  recognized  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  QmEl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Was  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  on  his  feet  at  the  time 
the  Chair  recognized  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  believe  I  was,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  testimony  is  not  strong  enough; 
therefore  the  Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QuieI. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED  BY   MR.   QVIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quid:  On  page 
154.  after  line  6.  Insert: 

"Sec.  119.  Anv  other  provision  of  this  Act 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  sums  ex- 
pended for  programs  authorized  by  this  part 
shall  not  exceed  $200,000,000  In  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968." 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment  and  reserve  the  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  reserves  a  point 
of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
QuiEl  is  recognized. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman  what  this 
amendment  does  is  to  put  a  limit  on 
the  Job  Corps. 

Last  year  the  appropriation  for  the 


Job  Corps  was  $200  million  and  we  should 
put  the  same  amount  in  it  this  year.  It 
seems  to  me  the  Job  Corps  could  operate 
under  the  same  appropriation  that  they 
did  in  the  last  year  and  use  the  same 
economies  that  they  did  at  that  time. 
Any  additional  amount  that  is  now  avail- 
able under  the  authorization  in  title  I 
in  section  2  of  the  bill  could  be  used  for 
the  other  programs  like  the  NYC  and 
the  adult  work  training  and  other  pro- 
grams. 

This  is  an  amendment  which  I  be- 
lieve all  of  you  understand  and  there 
is  no  use  spending  a  great  deal  of  time 
on  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  the  adoption 
of  mv  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order  against  the  amendment  was  re- 
served by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  O'Hara]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  OHaraI  insist  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Yes.  Mr. 
Chainnan, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  grounds  for  the  point  of  order. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  point  of  order  is  made  on  the 
groimd  that  in  section  2  we  already 
adopted  a  specific  authorization  figure 
and  on  lines  9  and  10,  page  128.  in  sec- 
tion 2,  there  is  a  specific  limitation  of  the 
exact  title  that  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota is  proposing  to  specifically  limit. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  the  gentleman's  amendment 
is  untimely.  It  comes  too  late  and  it 
should  have  been  offered  to  section  2. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qxhe]  desire  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 
Mr.  QUIE,  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  authorization  of 
section  2  provides  for  the  total  amount 
of  money  for  this  act.  Also,  on  lines  8 
and  9  there  is  the  figure  for  title  I  of 
$874,000,000. 

I  offer  a  limitation  of  money  only  for 
part  <at  of  title  I,  My  amendment  would 
not  affect  the  sum  of  money  on  hne  8  of 
page  128,  but  only  would  be  a  further 
limitation  within  the  $874,000,000  au- 
thorized for  title  I. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  the 
amendment  is  in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  'Mr,  Rooney  of  New 
York).  The  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Quie]  has  offered  an  amendment  to 
which  a  point  of  order  was  addressed  to 
the  Chair  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr,  O'Hara]  . 

It  would  appear  to  the  Chair  that  this 
is  a  limitation  on  an  entirely  different 
subject  and  an  entirely  different  matter 
and,  therefore,  the  amendment  is  in 
order. 

The  Chair  overrules  the  point  of  order 
made  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr,  O'HaraI, 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  we  hear  the  amendment  read 
again? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  Clerk  will  again  read  the  amendment. 
The  Clerk  reread  the  amendment. 
Mr.  PERKINS,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opppositlon  to  the  amendment. 
Mr.    Chairman,    the    effect    of    this 
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sunendment,  if  adopted,  would  seriously 
cripple  the  Job  Corps,  and  would  put  it 
down  to  the  figure  that  the  minority 
offered  in  their  Opportunity  Crusade 
with  a  difference,  I  believe,  of  $5  million. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  figure  in  the  Opportu- 
nity Crusade  for  the  Job  Corps  is  $190 
million.  The  figure  that  I  offered  is  $200 
million,  $10  million  more,  which  is  the 
exact  figure  that  was  appropriated  for 
this  last  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
in  our  bill  $295  million  to  operate  the 
Job  Corps  this  next  fiscal  year.  That 
amount  will  take  some  41,000  enrollees. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be 
to  cut  the  Job  Corps  down  about  one- 
third  in  its  operations  all  the  way  across 
the  board,  and  close  down,  for  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  the  majority  of  the 
conservation  centers.  It  would  close  some 
30  or  40  conservation  centers  and  close 
urban  centers  for  both  men  and  women. 

In  other  words,  we  would  be  taking 
a  negative  approach.  We  would  say  to 
these  youngsters,  "We  have  knowledge 
of  the  problem,  but  we  do  not  intend  to 
venture  into  its  solution.'" 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  If  we  are 
talking  about  a  full  authorization  reduc- 
tion of  $95  million:  that  would  in  fact 
reduce  this  program  by  one- third  or 
12,000  enrollees.  But  we  have  only  one- 
half  of  the  fiscal  year  left  to  go,  which 
would  double  the  impact.  It  means  we 
might  have  as  many  as  22.000  to  25,000, 
or  two-thirds. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution.  It  will, 
in  fact,  double  the  number  of  enrollees 
who  will  be  dismissed.  The  impact  will 
be  much  more  serious  than  my  original 
comments  indicated. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  where,  under  part  A  relating  to  the 
Job  Corps,  the  figure  of  S295  milhon  is 
contained  in  this  legislation? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  do  not  have  that  figure 
in  the  legislation.  We  have  a  total  figure 
for  title  I.  The  testimony  shows  that  it  is 
contemplated  that  $295,000,000  will  go  to 
the  operation  of  the  Job  Corps  for  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Then,  if  the  figure  is 
not  written  in  the  legislation,  the  OEO 
can  spend  any  amount  it  wishes  for  the 
Job  Corps  under  the  limitation  of  $874 
million  in  title  I? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  will  not  work  that 
way.  The  estimates  have  been  carried 
out,  and  their  estimates  will  not  exceed 
the  amount  shown  in  the  testimony. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  only  way  this  House 
could  then  work  its  will  on  the  figure 
would  be  to  put  a  figure  in  the  legisla- 
tion; is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Of  course,  the  House 


can  put  a  figure  in.  I  would  object  if  there 
were  an  effort  to  write  it  in  the  measure. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  understand  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  write  a 
specific  figure  in  for  the  Job  Corps  under 
title  I  which  is  not  in  the  bill.  Now  the 
OEO  can  spend  any  amount  of  money 
they  want  to. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
knows  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity has,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  been 
carrying  on  an  efficient  operation.  We 
should  leave  some  latitude  for  them.  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman  they  cannot 
expend  in  excess  of  that  figure  In  view  of 
other  lijnitations  we  have  written  into 
part  A.  We  limit  enrollment  to  45,000. 
We  limit  the  cost  to  $6,500  per  enrollee. 
This  is  an  effective  limit  of  about  $292 
million  on  the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  has 
answered  my  question. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  If  I  may 
Inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
it  was  my  recollection  that  some  $200 
million  was  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  1967  operations  of  the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct.  We  had 
a  carryover.  There  was  some  $200  mil- 
lion appropriated,  and  we  had  a  carry- 
over of  $95  million  from  the  previous 
year.  That  is  the  reason  we  spent  more 
money  than  in  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Last  year  appropria- 
tions for  the  Job  Corps  were  $200  mil- 
lion, the  figure  tnat  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  QuieI  has  offered  in  this 
amendment.  As  I  understand  it,  they 
actually  spent  S211  million  last  year.  Can 
the  gentleman  explain  to  us  why  the 
authorization  in  this  bill  is  $295  million 
in  the  Job  Corps? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  understand  that  we 
appropriated  S211  million  for  fiscal  year 
1967  for  the  Job  Corps,  but  much  more 
than  that  was  expended  because  of  the 
carr\'over  from  the  previous  year.  I  be- 
lieve there  was  a  carryover  of  about  $85 
million. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  There  was  a  carryover 
of  $85  million? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  We  appropriated  $200 
million  last  year,  I  say  to  the  gentleman, 
according  to  the  records  I  have.  I  do 
not  know  from  where  the  other  $11  mil- 
lion came,  unless  trarisferred  from  some 
other  program.  This  goes  to  the  point 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Cramer]. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  had  two  supple, 
mentals.  There  was  about  $60  million  in 
the  last  supplemental. 

They  had  a  carryover  of  $85,845,167. 


Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  will 
agree  that  as  the  bill  Is  before  us,  out 
of  the  committee,  there  is  no  celling  on 
the  amount  of  money  which  can  be  ex- 
pended for  the  Job  Corps  except  the  total 
ceiling  in  the  title  of  $874  million  for  all 
activities  in  title  I. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  So  by  law  the  Director 
is  not  limited  under  this  bill  to  $295 
million  for  the  Job  Corps? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  But  the  gentleman  well 
knows  that  that  includes  the  adult  work 
and  training  and  all  the  work  and  train- 
ing programs  in  addition  to  the  Job 
Corps. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Yes.  and  the  Director 
can  transfer  funds  back  and  forth  from 
all  these  programs  any  way  he  wishes, 
Including  the  total  of  $874  million  into 
any  one  of  these  programs. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct,  but  I 
do  not  visualize  it  would  happen  to  the 
work  and  training  programs.  Authority 
has  been  delegated  to  the  Secretarj-  of 
Labor,  by  and  large.  I  do  not  visualize 
that  those  programs  would  be  stopped. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman does  not  visualize  that,  but  this 
is  a  very  poor  way  to  legislate. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  May  I  in- 
quire of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
whether  it  is  true  that  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  authority  is 
granted  to  the  Director  of  OEO  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  transfer  of  some  10 
percent  of  any  of  the  funds  for  any  of 
the  programs  in  and  among  all  the  other 
programs? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Yes,  that  is  true  under 
the  existing  law  and  under  the  commit- 
tee bill,  as  I  imderstand  it. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Will  the 
gentleman  elucidate  a  bit  more  on  the 
$85  million  carryover  for  the  Job  Corps? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  like  to  hear  an 
elucidation  from  the  chairman  on  the 
$85  million  carryover.  I  believe  the  Con- 
gress should  have  an  explanation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  do  have  a  limitation 
in  here  on  the  number  of  enrollees;  45,- 
000  is  written  into  the  bill.  We  do  have  a 
limitation  on  the  cost  per  enrollee  written 
Into  the  bill  I  would  think  that  is  a 
suflScient  check.  No  one  is  going  to  go 
above  that  figure.  In  fact,  on  the  $295 
million,  they  will  only  be  able  to  go  up 
to  41,000. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  understand  that 
point.  Could  the  gentleman  tell  us  the 
explanation  for  the  $85  million  carry- 
over last  year? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  came  from  previ- 
ous year  appropriations  that  were  un- 
expended and  used  during  the  present 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  In  other  words,  they 
had  $85  million  more  appropriated  for 
the  Job  Corps  in  previous  fiscal  years 
than  they  could  use. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  it>  correct.  I  do 
not  have  the  figure  for  this  year.  It  is 
a  very  limited  sum  of  money,  some  $10 
million  or  $15  million. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chalr- 
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roan,  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amend- 

"^Mr  Chairman.  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  language  of  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  committee  on  page  151  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  starting  on  line  23  under  the 
title  "Special  Limitations"  and  carrs'ing 
over  to  page  152.  You  will  find  that  the 
committee,  as  the  chairman  has  already 
indicated,  has  written  into  the  law  two 
specific  limitations  on  the  size  of  the  Job 
Corps  which  relate  to  the  number  of  peo- 
ple to  be  trained  and  the  maximum  ex- 
penditure per  trainee. 

Now.  there  is  a  considerable  difference 
In  approaching  the  limitation  of  expendi- 
tures from  that  direction  and  from  the 
direction  of  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota. Fii-st  of  all,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  without  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  trainees  involved  and  the  enrollee 
cost,  would  put  a  total  cost  allocation  on 
all  of  the  fimds  authorized  to  be  ex- 
pended in  title  I  of  $200  million.  That 
represents  a  $95  million  cut  in  what  it  is 
estimated  it  will  take  at  the  rate  of  $6,500 
per  enrollee  to  meet  the  optimum  num- 
ber that  could  be  enrolled  in  this  pro- 
gram this  year.  We  have  41,000  young 
people  in  the  Job  Corps  at  the  present 
time.  The  new  limitation  would  be  a  total 
of  45,000.  Then  we  have  between  6,000 
and  8,000  young  people  who  have  already 
been  screened,  recruited,  and  are  ready 
to  go  if  we  have  the  space  for  them.  So 
the  45,000  limitation  which  we  propose 
'n  this  bill  contemplates  that  if  we  did 
not  recruit  a  single  additional  person  to 
those  already  on  hand  and  waiting  to  go 
to  Job  Corps  camps,  we  would  have  to 
stop  accepting  new  trainees  now.  The 
$6,500  limitation  represents  about  $200  a 
year  less  than  we  are  currently  spending 
"using  the  best  and  most  optimisiic  figures 
we  have  on  our  spending  per  enrollee. 
This  represents  a  continuing  effort  on 
the  pari  of  the  committee  to  bring  down 
the  per-enroUee  cost.  But  the  most  deadly 
aspect  of  the  Quie  amendment  would  be 
this:  It  does  not  make  the  $95  million 
cut  for  the  whole  year  but  it  makes  it 
only  for  that  portion  of  the  fiscal  year 
which  is  left.  We  are  not  talking  about 
sending  home  one-third  of  the  41,000 
kids  in  order  to  cut  down  the  year's  defi- 
cit in  expenditures  to  meet  the  cut,  but 
we  are  talking  about  sending  home  two- 
thirds  of  the  young  people  presently  in 
the  Job  Corps.  Do  you  want  to  accept  the 
responsibility  here  in  the  House  for  send- 
ing 20.000  of  these  young  people  we  are 
talking  about  in  this  program  back  to 
their  neighborhoods  and  communities,  in 
the  Appalachia  area  or  the  ghettos  of 
the  big  cities?  Uncle  Sam  would  be  say- 
ing, "Sorry,  sonny,  we  suckered  you  in 
and  took  you  down  to  the  Job  Corps  camp 
and  told  you  you  would  get  trained,  but 
Congress  has  said  'Send  them  back  home 
before  they  are  trained.'  " 

In  the  last  few  days  here  I  have  heard 
a  good  many  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  saying  they  wanted  to  see  more 
efficiency  and  more  job-related  employ- 
ment in  the  Job  Corps.  How  will  you  get 
more  efficiency  and  more  job-related 
employment  If  you  are  going  to  say  to 
Mr.  Kelly,  the  man  who  Is  running  the 
Job  Corps,  "We  are  sorry,  but  we  are 


cutting  $95  million  out  of  the  current 
year's  operating  budget  in  the  last  6 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  that  you  still 
have  left.  We  will  cut  that  $95  million, 
and  you  send  these  young  people  back 
home  with  a  little  note  saying  'Sorry, 
but  if  we  get  the  money  next  year,  we 
will  have  you  back.'  " 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  not  get  these 
young  people  back,  but  you  will  hear 
"about  them.  You  will  not  hear  about 
them  In  statistics  of  the  success  of  the 
Job  Corps  and  improved  statistics  on 
crime  in  the  streets,  but  you  will  hear 
of  them  in  the  statistics  on  the  failures 
of  this  countrs'.  And  that  responsibility 
will  fall  upon  the  shoulders  of  every  one 
of  you  who  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  who  just 
spoke,  again,  uses  the  same  sort  of  com- 
parisons that  have  been  used  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  other  amendment  here,  say- 
ing that  this  amendment  would  cut  $95 
milUon  out  of  the  current  year's  operat- 
ing budget  for  the  Job  Corps.  Obviously, 
this  just  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  present  time  the 
Job  Corps  is  operating  under  a  continu- 
ing resolution  at  the  rate  of  approxi- 
mately S200  million  per  annum. 

It  is  only  the  conmiittee  bill  that  would 
raise  this  "in  the  anticipation  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  title  I  funds,  to  $295  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Not  at  this  time.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  in 
just  a  moment. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  commit- 
tee bill  fails  to  take  into  consideration  is 
the  fact  that  we  are  presently  halfway 
through  this  fiscal  year. 

Now,  if  there  is  anything  we  should 
have  learned  around  here  in  recent  years, 
particularly  in  relation  to  education,  it  is 
that  one  cannot  begin  a  program  or 
change  it  radically  in  the  middle  of  the 
fiscal  year  and  expect  to  get  one's  dol- 
lars' worth.  Millions  of  dollars,  literally, 
were  wasted  under  the  operations  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  because  we  passed  the  bill  in  the 
middle  of  the  school  year  and  appropri- 
ated for  an  entire  year,  and  a  number  of 
educators  from  throughout  the  entire 
country  testified  to  the  effect  that  they 
could  not  spend  in  approximately  5 
months'  time  an  entire  year's  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  In  just  a  moment 
I  shall  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  present  ex- 
penditures of  the  Job  Corps  are  at  a  rate 
of  $200  million  per  annum  and  that  there 
Is  $100  mllUon  for  the  first  6  months  of 
this  fiscal  year. 

If  the  committee  bill  is  adopted,  this 
would  go,  then,  to  $295  million  per  an- 
num, or  at  the  rate  of  $147.5  million  for 
the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year. 
However,  if  it  were  just  prorated  for 


the  year,  what  happens  is  that  you  pick 
up  the  entire  slippage  for  the  first  6 
months  and.  therefore,  the  entire  in- 
crease for  the  year  will  be  expended  in 
the  first  6  months  of  the  fiscal  year.  That 
would  mean  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  fiscal  year,  with  the  same  appro- 
priation, suddenly  you  would  have  to 
drop  back  and  reduce  your  expenditures 
because  you  would  not  have  the  same 
funds  in  fiscal  year  1969  that  you  were 
expending  in  the  last  6  months  of  fiscal 
year  1968. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  makes  a  point  that 
the  remainder  of  much  of  the  fiscal  year 
has  already  expired  and  that  for  the 
remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  we  will  be 
throwing  money  away.  I  disagree  with 
that  observation,  because  planning  has 
been  done  in  this  respect  for  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time.  There  have  been  ample 
funds  available  up  to  the  present  time 
in  the  operations  of  the  Job  Corps.  But, 
now,  we  have  a  waiting  list  of  some  6,000 
girls  and  two  or  three  thousand  women. 
If  we  do  not  get  the  Job  Corps  up  to  its 
operating  strength,  at  least  to  the  point 
of  41,000,  we  will  be  wasting  money,  be- 
cause it  is  going  to  cost  much  more  per 
enrollee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  cutback,  as  pro- 
posed, certainly  will  knock  many  thou- 
sands of  girls  and  boys  out  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  Job  Corps. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  amendment  which  has  been 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
certainly  will  be  voted  down  and  that 
during  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year, 
we  need  all  of  this  money  and  that  it  will 
all  be  put  to  good  use. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chau-man, 
under  the  committee  bill,  $100  miUion 
would  have  been  spent  in  the  first  6 
months  of  this  fiscal  year,  or  a  total  of 
$295  milhon  appropriated  and  would 
mean  that  $195  miUion  would  be  avail- 
able for  expenditure  in  the  second  half 
of  the  fiscal  year.  Then  that  money  sud- 
denly became  available,  we  are  to  spend 
at  the  rate  of  expenditu:.'  for  the  Job 
Corps  as  of  the  1st  of  July  1968,  but  we 
suddenly  then  drop  back  to  the  rate  of 
expenditure  of  $147.5  million  for  a  6- 
month  period.  It  just  does  not  make 
sense  to  appropriate  funds  in  this  fash- 
ion. If  you  want  to  increase  funds  for 
the  Job  Corps,  you  should  do  it  with 
some  perspective. 

We  should  appropriate  for  this  year 
a  certain  amount  and  increase  the 
amotmt  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  but  to 
raise  the  fimds  one  third  in  the  middle 
of  a  fiscal  year  when  we  have  been  op- 
erating at  a  much  lower  level  means  we 
will  be  putting  too  much  in  in  the  last  6 
months. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qtjde]. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  it. 
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Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  QtriE  and 
Mr.  Perkins. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  105,  noes 
125. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  ChahTTian,  the  House  again  has 
before  it  a  bill,  designed  as  stated  in  its 
title  "to  provide  an  improved  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  to  authorize  funds  for 
the  continued  operation  of  economic  op- 
portunity programs."  The  question  is  not 
only  whether  a  program  Is  necessary  to 
bring  Federal  assistance  to  the  poor,  the 
underprivileged,  the  disadvantaged  of 
our  Nation,  but  also  whether  the  pro- 
grams which  are  being  carried  out  under 
the  administration  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  are  doing  the  Job — 
whether  tax  dollars  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated for  programs  such  as  those 
included  under  community  action,  Job 
Corps,  VISTA,  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  and  others  are  achieving  the  ex- 
pected results,  and  are  expanded  to  ob- 
tain maximum  value  for  every  dollar 
spent — or  whether  under  OEO,  misman- 
agement is  resulting  in  widespread  waste 
and  extravagant  spending  which  is  de- 
feating the  purpose  of  the  economic  op- 
portunity program — to  eliminate  poverty 
in  our  Nation. 

The  authorization  requested  in  this 
year's  bill  totals  $2,060,000,000  as  com- 
pared with  the  authorization  request  a 
year  ago  for  $1.55  billion. 

Before  approving  the  continuation  and 
expansion  of  programs  administered  by 
OEO,  a  review  of  the  facts  as  disclosed  by 
the  record  deserves  the  full  and  careful 
consideration  of  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

An  examination  of  reports  as  to  the 
administration  of  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram, the  cost  of  salaries,  and  the  proj- 
ects again  reveals  alarming  instances  of 
inefficiency,  waste,  extravagance,  and 
mismanagement. 

In  commenting  on  the  OEO  in  their 
minority  views  as  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
Representatives  John  M.  Ashbrook  and 
James  C.  Gardner,  declared: 

It  Is  the  highest  paid,  worst  managed, 
most  incompetently  staffed  agency  In  the 
history  of  the  Federal  Government.  One  out 
of  every  42.3  of  its  employees  is  paid  over 
•20,000  a  year;  nearly  one-half  are  paid 
•10,000  a  year  or  more.  The  budget  of  the 
United  States  lists  416  positions  in  OEO  with 
pay  In  excess  of  •15,000  a  year. 

The  budget  also  estimates  that  2,800  per- 
manent Federal  employees  are  required  to 
run  OEO,  and  that  another  4,772  other  per- 
manent positions  are  required  In  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  run  programs  funded 
through  OEO.  These  7,572  permanent  Ped- 
«ral  positions  required  to  rim  the  war  on 
poverty  from  Washington — according  to  the 
budget  estimates — cost  the  hard-pressed 
American  taxpayer  a  cool  $60  million  for 
salaries  alone  this  year. 

That  Is  only  the  cream  skimmed  off  the 
top.  At  least  75  percent  of  the  community 
action  funds  go  for  "administrative  costs"— 
almost  entirely  In  high  salaries.  "Conmiunlty 
Action,"  according  to  the  majority  report. 


"employs"  95,000  persons  and  has  cost  •1,800 
million  to  date."i 

This  last  is  an  appalling  report  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  current  bill  under 
consideration  carries  an  authorization 
of  $1,022,000,000  for  funding  of  the  com- 
munity action  agencies  alone,  almost 
one-half  of  the  total  authorization  for 
OEO  In  this  legislation. 

As  a  matter  of  record,  in  fiscal  1967 
during  the  1966  consideration  of  the 
OEO  authorization,  the  number  of  OEO 
employees  was  reported  as  6,484." 

The  Job  Corps,  for  which  funds  would 
be  authorized  under  title  I  of  the  bill,  a 
title  for  which  the  authorization  is 
$874,000,000,  the  second  largest  authori- 
zation categorj'  in  the  total  authorization 
figure  of  $2,060,000,000,  supplies  an  al- 
most endless  record  of  waste,  inefBciency. 
mismanagement,  and  bungling. 

Total  funds  allocated  to  the  Job  Corps 
during  the  first  3  years  of  operation 
reached  a  total  of  $715  million: 

Fiscal  year  1965 $196,000,000 

Fiscal  year  1966 308,  000,  000 

Fiscal  year  1967- 211.000,000 
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For  this  expenditure,  costs  per  Job 
Corps  enrollee  have  been  estimated  a^ 
high  as  $15,000,  and  even  OEO  figures 
have  placed  the  price  of  keeping  an  en- 
rollee in  the  Job  Corps  at  a  cost  of  $9,000 
a  year. 

But  this  does  not  reflect  a  true  picture 
of  the  program  cost  as  it  does  not  allow 
for  the  overall  dropout  rate  that  even  the 
OEO  has  estimated  at  nearly  26  percent 

A  Job  Corps  at  Camp  Breckinridge,  'K^,^ 
under  a  $9-million  grant  for  a  maximum 
of  2,000  yoimg  people,  produced,  as  of 
June  1966,  250  dropouts  and  eight 
■  graduates."  In  November  of  1965  the  en- 
roUees  of  this  project  outnumbered  the 
staff  by  only  the  narrow  margin  of  358 
to  350." 

It  has  also  been  stated  that  at  another 
camp.  Fort  Custer,  of  the  1,400  who  en- 
tered during  the  camp's  first  year,  only 
315  could  actualy  be  called  graduates, 
and  as  a  result,  "the  cost-per-graduate 
for  the  boys  of  Fort  Custer  was  $28,254.'" 

The  following  Is  a  table  of  annual  cost 
per  enrollee  of  the  Job  Corps  for  fiscal 
year  1967:'' 


Category 


Total 


Men's 
urtian 
center 


Women's 
urban 
center 


Conservatioi 
center, 
Federal 


Total. 


$8,076 


$8,664 


$9,735 


$7,315 


Enrollee  expense 


2.761 


2.617 


2,619 


2.931 


Pay  and  allowances 

Travel. 

Clothings 

Subsistence 

Medical  and  dental  supplies  and  services. 

Educational  supplies 

Vocational  supplies. 

Recreation  and  tsalfare 

Less  receipts 


Operation  and  mainterance. 


Center  administration,  supplies  and  services.. 

Center  facilities  and  maintenance 

Utiiites  and  fuel 

Communications 

Motor  veliicie  operation  and  maintenance 

Otfier  general  purpose  equipment.. 

Legal  and  accounting  services  and  Insurance. 

Lease  costs 

Contractor's  fees 

Contractor's  expenses 


Center  staff  expense. 


Educational  personnel 

Vocational  personnel 

Safety  and  recreational  personnel. 

Guidance  and  counseling 

Management  and  other  personnel. 

Medical  and  dental  personnel 

Work  project  personnel 

Staff  travel 

Staff  framing 


Total,  overtiead 

Total,  capital  costs. 


1.188 

1,220 

1,150 

i,in 

324 

267 

248 

396 

276 

226 

203 

331 

435 

323 

394 

540 

256 

195 

342 

296 

80 

92 

156 

57 

156 

309 

95 

31 

105 

113 

75 

103 

-59 

-128 

-44 

1.129 

1,350 

2,078 

782 

346 

426 

490 

252 

178 

193 

273 

149 

129 

129 

20 
15 

130 

77 

76 

71 

no 

46 

30 

180 

12 

24 

25 

17 
42 

311 
298 
382 

14 

25 

118 

221 

210 

120 

2,983 

3,494 

3,835 

2,399 

452 

408 

675 

454 

269 

487 

317 

70 

137 

211 

264 

52 

698 

740 

843 

638 
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84 

12 

22 

4 

5 
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603 

603 

603 

600 

600 

600 
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At  the  same  time  Federal  funds  are 
being  spent  at  the  rate  shown  by  these 
figures  for  Job  Corps  enroUees,  the 
dropout  rate  continues  extremely  high. 
In  flLScal  1967,  more  than  40  percent  of 
enrollees  terminated  in  less  than  3 
months  and  another  24  percent  termi- 
nated in  less  than  6  months,  for  a  total 
of  67  percent  of  the  enrollees. 

On  August  10,  1967,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  carried  this  comment  on  Job 
Corps  dropouts: 


Critics  see  this  high  dropout  rate  as  an- 
other Indication  that  the  corps  Is  a  costly 
flop,  and  there  are  those  who  charge  that  the 
dropouts  may  be  worse  off  than  before  as  a 
result  of  their  brief  stints  In  corps  camps. 

Mismanagement,  lack  of  discipline, 
and  gross  expenditures  are  consistently 
cited  in  Job  Corps  center  evaluations. 

According  to  a  recent  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office  report  on  the  Camp 
Parks    Center,    Pleasanton,    Calif.,   the 


'  House  Rept.  No.  866,  90th  Cong.,  1st  sess,, 
p.  207. 

•House  Rept.  No.  1568,  89th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  p.  123. 


» S'TBOM  Thurmond  Reports  to  the  people, 
May  23,  1966. 

*  Reader's  Digest,  February  1967. 

>  Examination  of  the  War  on  Poverty,  Staff 
Consultant  Report,  vol.  I,  September  1967, 
p.  10. 
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.J-  1.-  -KT-  onrtiinitv  recover  the  funds  from  Community 
n  AH  investigation  disclosed  that  after  planning,  direction,  and  coordmation  No  P^^J^^^^^,  i^^.,  and  the  American  Friends 
?^  .rfnf  oMraSonTtoe  estimated  cost  proper  provision  was  made  for  program  ^«  committees,  which  administer  two 
V'^^fn^nSfwtacreLed  from  $12.8  evaluation,  placement  of  graduates  In  ^Up-^nt  projects  financed  by  OEO,  The  GAO 
oi  the  center  f  ^'^^.J^^^gf^Vor^ut  ^ate  jobs,  or  followup  studies,  an  evaluation  ^^^  said  caf  officials  met  last  June  with 
million  to  $25.5  million.  '^^^  f^°^^;^^X  Iv-^tem  has  finally  been  placed  in  opera-  afl-cio  officials  and  discussed  cafs  role 
was  55  percent  ajid  many  were  placed  in     s  stem  has  jnauy  oee    P  ^^^^    ^  ^ovu  to  organize  farm  workers,  it  also 

iAhs  not  related  to  their  training.  tion  oy  tne  joo  v^uii^a.  riu«         ,  ^      j  ^j^  president  Thomas  Har- 

^^TheGlo  report  established  that  from  in  the  sunmiary  of  ^^^J^f  ^/^^^l  l^^an  Val  an  AFI^^IO  employe  under  her 
,hP  sLrt  of  the  Parks  Job  Corps  Center     pubUshed  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  oi  com  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^PP"^*^ 

?^  ptSinton  on  April  26,  1966,  through  merce,  this  has  come  after  more  tha"  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^,  ^„,^  ^af  and  AFSC 
I  i^Pr  1966  a  total  of  2.258  or  55  $486,000,000  has  been  spent  on  60,000  ^  ^^  ^  poUtlcal  and  union  activities  a^d 
^  f^t  nf  enroilees  had  left  the  center  enrollees  who  have  already  left  the  Job  .ec'Vi^ed  Federal  funds  as  reimbursement  for 
Sut    compSg     an^^  of     Corps  and  w;ho.  for  the  purposes  of  evalu-     uavei  expenses." » 

t  oinine^  ation,  are  lost."  "  Added  to  all  other  expenses  of  OEO 

Tnreviewing  the  disciplinary  problems        The  charges  and  reports  of  "ear  riots  ^.^^^  the  unbelievable  waste  of 

as  the  C^P  larks  Center,  the  GAO  re-  crime,  and  violence  including  the  i^e  of  f^^^^^^^',,_  ^  budget  of  $2.4  mnUon  is 
S^rt  includes  incident  reports  showmg  narcotics,  ^l°}''}^lif^J^°IF\^^'°^  utilized  for  public  relations  which  i^  ex- 
rte  following  incidents  for  the  period  have  been  widely  <^^ered  in  the  press  ^  ^  i^.  ^^  ^  ^eet  criticisms  of  the 
octol^r  31  1966.  to  January  15.  1967 ;  »        and  these  condit  ons  resulting  from  lack  ^^^  ^ttie  regard  to  facts. 

October  ,51.  ^^  ^^      ^^  effective  discipline  a-^d  mismanage-     *^  ^\^^.^  ^^^^  ^^  attempt  to  cite  all  the 

incid'ents     ment  in  camps  have  contributed  to  tne     gg^j^i^giy  endless  recorded  Instances  of 
^VPe  62     dropout  rate  as  former  corpsmen  have      ^  extravagance,  and  inefficiency  in 

Burg^^ - :    36     upon  returning  home,  blamed  coriditlons  agencies  of  OEO.  They  are  far 

roho'asii""::::::::"::::::-:-----'-    35     and  fear  of  violence  for  their  dropout     J^  ™i.ous.  But  It  is  clear  even  from 

4,^„,,iT  - —    ''S     action,  ,  „  ,         these  few  amazing  examples  of  flagrant 

^S  ::::::-- «        m  a  summation  of  the  Job  corps  value     f^^^l""^^  f„  economy  and  efficiency  in 

Possession  of  weapon- - 8     in  a  staff  consultant  report,  it  is  staiea.     ^^^  administration  at  all  levels  that 

Arson - I        Regrettably,  it  must  be  inferred  that  no     gjjtensive  curtailing  of  expenditures  for 

Malicious   mischief ;i»     conclusive  case  has  yet  been  established  to     jjo^essential  and  useless  items  is  neces- 

Absenteelsm  - '  justify  the  Job  Corps  on  the  basis  of  past  safeguards  must  be  pro- 
Disturbing  the  peace -—     18     ^^^^^^^^^^_  xhe  issue  is  not  whether  par-     ^.f^^\  ^"  V^sure  tliat  a  program  to  help 

Insubordination - 1<^      tiriDants  reaulre  aid.  Their  high  unemploy-     vided  to  assure  inat  a  piogittm  '■^  "^^^ 

Ne^cotlcs    22      ^tnt^f,,^l^^.^wag^  and  deficient  education     the  poor  and  decrease  poverty   accom- 

Sex  ""  ,«^      offer  ample  evidence  that  Job  Corps  enrollees     pUshes  jUSt  that.  ..♦.„•. 

Other ^°*     need  help.  However,  alternative,  less  costly.         The  tragedy  in  this  whole  situation  is 

"TT:     programs  are  available.  There  is  a  need  there-     ^_j^g^  dollars  which  were  authorized  and 

Total  °°^     lore  for  more  convincing  data  to  prove  that     appropriated    bv    the    Congress    of    the 

The  GAO  report  also  reviews  the  rec-     the  expensive  Job  Corps  program  is  Justi-     jj^^^^^   grates   and   collected   as   hard- 
ord  of  one  corpsman.  and  in  commenting     fled."  earned  tax  dollars  from  the  American 

points  out  that  a  corpsman  staying  at  while  the  Job  Corps  has  by  far  re-  taxpayer  have  been  squandered  and 
the  center  more  than  90  days,  would  be  ceived  the  most  searching  attention  and  wasted  by  an  indifferent  administration, 
paid  in  addition  to  basic  pay,  a  read-  investigative  review,  the  record  of  mis-  and  have  not  contributed  to  the  im- 
iustment  allowance  based  on  the  length  management  and  excessive  costs  is  ap-  provement  of  the  poor,  the  underprivi- 
of  his  stay  This  readjustment  allowance  parent  in  other  phases  of  OEO  activities,  leged.  and  the  disadvantaged  which 
could  ran-'e  from  $75  to  $150  for  90  days  The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  was  could  have  been  accomplished  by  mtei- 
up  to  $600  to  $1,200  for  2  years,  depend-  intended  to  establish  an  out-of -school  ugent,  dedicated,  and  efficient  admlnls- 
ing  on  whether  he  sent  an  allotment  program  to  enable  high  school  dropouts  tration  of  the  programs, 
home  The  corpsman  in  question  spent  to  return  to  school  or  to  provide  them  a  war  on  poverty  may  be  Important, 
3'>3  days  at  the  center,  rarely  attended  with  meaningful  vocational  traming  on  and  the  need  urgent,  but  money  ex- 
class  except  to  create  disturbances;  which  to  build  a  career.  Following  an  pended  under  such  a  program  must  ac- 
eventually  departed,  after  completing  no  amendment  to  the  OEO  Act  last  year  to  complish  the  primary  and  most  vital  ob- 
tralnlng-  and  accumulated  a  readjust-  permit  private  employers  to  participate  jective— it  must  eliminate  poverty  and 
ment  allowance  of  about  $239.»  in  NYC.  during  the  1967  House  hearings     constructively  aid  the  poor.  It  must  pro- 

And  the  General  Accounting  Office  re-     it  was  determined  that  only  four  projects     duce  meaningful  and  effective  programs 
port  only  relates  to  one  Job  Corps  center,     involving   private   employers   had   been     of  rehabihtation  and  training  for  tne 
Another  report  on  the  Job  Corps  com-     approved,  which  included  a  mere   164     underprl\'ileged       and      disadvantaged 
ments-  enrollees  out  of  25.000  total  enrollment,     which   will   help   them   to   he;p    them- 

Whiie  the  Job  corps  spent  some  public  It  was  also  brought  out  that  only  30  per-  selves-increase  their  employability  ele- 
fuS  on  activuies  which  some  would  con-  cent  of  out-of-school  enrollees  were  re-  vate  their  wage  levels,  and  raise  them 
slder  "frills"  most  cases  were  due  to  inex-     ceiving  remedial  or  vocational  education     above  poverty. 

perlence  or  errors  of  judgment  on  the  part     training.    Thus.    70    percent    of    OUt-of-  jn  my  judgment,  personal  responslbU- 

of  some  center  personnel.  Providing  enrollees  ^^^qqi  nyC  enrollees,  at  $2,930  apiece,  ity  and  greater  private  and  local  activity 
with  occasional  bus  transportation  to  attend  ^^^  ^^.^  ^^  "make-work"  jobs  and  re-  are  more  important  than  Federal  dollars 
a  dance  several  hundred  miles  from  their        ,  .  remedial  education  or  voca-     toward  this  end.  and  Federal  direction 

center  may  be  classified  in  this  cat^gory^     tionai  tracing  has  proved  a  costly  failure.  To  the  ex- 

:o:ZZ^;irlcUcTs  '^Til'Z'^r/nlZ  '''?^e'lt^Tof  the  community  action  St 'that  the  Federal  establishment  re- 
colSmen'f  ^transirtltion  cost.^or  home  program  has  also  been  characterized  by  mains  involved  in  a  ^Pfverty  program 
visits  during  the  Christmas  season.  The  community  disruption  and  misdirection,  however,  better  administration  is  not 
Armed  Forces  are  not  as  generous  with  their  irresponsible  handling  of  funds,  and  only  desirable.  It  Is  absolutely  necessary. 
enlisted  men.  ^<'  even  political  activity.  Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  ris- 

A  major  criticism  of  the  Job  Corps        A  newspaper  also  carried  the  follow-     ing  chorus  of  protest  from  many  ln(UvW- 
p4^^"Ln   ..e    .OSS   -c.    o,    -^'-_,  _..,„,_.„,.,  „     ^S^'^^Z^r^ZJi  r^l^IS^Z 

'Review  of  Selected  Program  Activities  at  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  extensive  evidence  that  Fed-     the  war  against  poverty, 

the  Parks  Job  Corps  Center  by  the  Comp-  ^^^^  anti-poverty  funds  were  used  In  efforts  Rarely  have  I  received  so  much  mall 
troller  General  of  the  United  States— Novem-  ^  unionize  farm  workers  in  Florida  last  year,  from  SO  many  concerned  Indhiduals. 
ber  1967.  ^  suggested  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Op-     -pj^g  remarkable  thing  about  the  mall  is 

'^l^vlew  of  selected  Program  Activities  at ^     that  it  reflects  such  a  broad  cross  section 

thesis  Job  Corpf  center  bv  the  Comp-         "  Youth  and  the  War  on  Poverty-prepared     ^j  community  groups.  ^    „  ^  , 

troller  Sneral  of  the  United  States-Novem-     for:    The    Chamber    of    Commerce    of    the         Both  Buffalo  daily  papers,  the  Buffalo 

ber  1967  United  states.  „       ^     Evening  News  and  the  Buffalo  Courier- 

Ij^lJ'  u  Examination    of   the    War    on   Poverty,     ^^veimig  x>icwa  a 

'•  Examination  of  the  War  on  Poverty,  Staff     Staff  Consultant  Reports,  vol.  I,  September,        ^^  ^^^^^^^^  p^^.  May  30, 1987. 
Consultant  Reports,  vol.  I.  September,  p.  9.     p.  22. 
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Express,  are  profoundly  concerned  over 
the  proposed  cuts.  The  Buffalo  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Retail 
Merchants  Association  as  well  as  Cath- 
olic, Protestant,  and  Jewish  organiza- 
tions, labor  unions — the  list  is  a  long 
one — all  are  protesting  reductions  in  the 
program. 

The  people  of  Buffalo  are  particularly 
exercised  over  amendments  which  would 
require  local  sponsors  of  antlpoverty  pro- 
grams to  contribute  10  percent  of  the 
program  cost  in  cash  and  tie  commu- 
nity action  programs  to  local  political 
establishments. 

Proud  of  the  way  the  program  has 
worked  In  Buffalo,  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express  in  an  editorial  November  6  said : 

The  answer  to  the  failure  of  the  program 
elsewhere  Is  not  to  kill  but  to  Improve  It,  to 
make  It  work  by  giving  It  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship It  haa  had  here. 

In  a  November  9  editorial  entitled  "A 
House  Impoverished,"  the  Buffalo  Eve- 
ning News  charged : 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  allowed 
shoddy  politics  to  overwhelm  decent  purpose 
in  its  shameless  toying  with  the  national 
anti-poverty  legislation. 

The  News  went  on  to  say  that  while 
the  national  program  can  be  Improved, 
"it  should  not  be  dismembered  or  starved 
to  death  by  a  lack  of  fimds." 

For  the  1964  anti-poverty  legislation  de- 
parted radically  from  traditional  and  often 
ineffective  welfare-handout  approaches.  It 
Involved  the  poor,  stimulated  them  to  help 
their  own  personal  and  collective  causes. 

At  a  meeting  Sunday,  November  5,  in 
Buffalo,  a  wide  range  of  organizations 
and  individuals  expressed  their  disap- 
proval over  cuts  and  changes  in  the  anti- 
poverty  program.  A  statement  from 
Democratic  Mayor  Frank  A.  Sedita  of 
Buffalo  was  read.  Others  opposing  the 
bill  during  a  2-hour  procession  to  the 
microphone  included  Republican  Mayor 
Thaddeus  Orzech  of  Lackawanna,  Cath- 
olic Charities  of  Buffalo,  Catholic 
churches,  the  United  Jewish  Federation, 
the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  Locals 
1199.  593.  and  537  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America.  Telegrams  and 
statements  were  read  from  the  Retail 
Merchants  Association,  Buffalo  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  United  Auto 
Workers  of  Western  New  York,  and  the 
Niagara  Frontier  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Other  organizations  were  represented 
or  sent  messages.  The  newly  reelected 
Republican  county  executive  earlier  ex- 
pressed his  concern.  And  my  mail  has 
reached  a  veritable  crescendo  of  protest. 
We  are  proud  that  this  program  has 
worked  so  well  in  Buffalo  and  that  it  has 
such  widespread  support — bipartisan 
support  which  covers  the  whole  spectrum 
of  the  community. 

While  the  poverty  areas  on  the  Niagara 
frontier  are  located  chiefly  in  the  41st 
Congressional  District  represented  by  our 
distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Dulski, 
most  of  the  ofQcers  of  the  organizations 
and  groups  I  cited  above  reside  in  the 
relatively  prosperous  39th  District  which 
I  represent.  I  think  this  Is  an  excellent 
sign  and  it  shows  that  many,  many  seg- 
ments of  the  Buffalo  community  support 
this  great  effort. 


It  would  be  catastrophic  for  us  to  cut 
this  program  back  or  enact  the  two 
amendments  alluded  to  above. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  past 
few  days  I  have  received  many  calls  and 
organized  pressure  letters  as  well  as  a 
letter  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  a  letter  from  the  Commu- 
nity Action  Corp..  of  Sedalia.  Mo.,  which 
serves  four  central  Missouri  counties. 
There  are  some  statements  in  these  last 
two  letters  which  are  a  fitting  subject 
for  comment  as  the  House  considers  the 
poverty  bill. 

George  D.  McCarthy,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor, OEO,  for  Congressional  Relations, 
says  in  his  letter  dated  November  3, 1967: 

The  War  on  Poverty  has  help>ed  millions  of 
people  across  the  poverty  line  since  it  began. 
.Millions  who  were  tax-burdens  are  now 
taxpayers. 

I  see  in  this  statement  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  the  false  axiom.  Who  are  these 
millions  of  people?  Where  are  the  con- 
crete figures  to  back  up  such  a  broad 
claim?  Furthermore  just  what  criteria 
does  OEO  use  to  define  "help?"  When 
my  secretary  arrives  In  the  morning  and 
opens  the  door  to  the  office  it  most  as- 
suredly is  a  help  to  the  other  members 
of  the  office  staff  who  do  not  have  to 
bother  to  unlock  the  door.  But  it  is  not 
the  kind  of  help  that  justifies  the  billions 
of  dollars  that  are  being  spent.  When 
OEO  uses  figures  so  haphazardly,  it 
should  be  careful  to  draw  a  line  between 
meaningful  assistance,  and  the  kind  that 
contributes  little  if  anything  to  any  real 
improvement  in  economic  status.  Whj',  if 
so  many  persons  have  been  "helped"  has 
the  unemployment  rate  stayed  relatively 
steady,  and  in  fact  increased  by  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent  according  to  the  most 
recent  pronouncement?  These  are  the 
answers  that  have  not  been  forthcoming 
in  spite  of  all  the  platitudes  that  emanate 
from  the  OEO  "public  relations  mill." 

Another  letter  received  from  the  Mis- 
soui'i  CAP,  Sedalia,  Mo.,  adds  insult  to 
the  previously  listed  misinformation.  It 
is  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wayne 
Thomas,  regional  CAP  administrator, 
signed  by  Hardy  L.  Cobb,  director  of  the 
four-county  central  Missouri  CAP,  with 
copies  to  other  members  of  the  Missouri 
congressional  delegation.  Members  of 
the  House  will  be  interested  in  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  this  letter: 

A  candid  overview  of  this  proposed  amend- 
ment (referring  to  the  requirement  for  a  10 
to  20  percent  in-kind  contribution)  would 
indicate  that  Congress  Is  more  concerned 
with  appyeasing  and  serving  the  middle  class. 
The  middle  class  represents  the  majority, 
which  is  the  source  of  a  congressman's  votes. 
The  congressman  may  think  it  is  unneces- 
sary and  wasteful  to  consider  the  problems 
of  the  i>oor.  when,  in  general,  the  poor  do 
not  vote,  and  thus  do  not  constitute  a  threat 
to  the  congressman's  well  paying  job." 

I  submit  that  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
solent and  insulting  remarks  I  have  yet 
heard  from  a  paid  member  of  the  pov- 
erty warrior  establishment. 

In  his  own  job,  paid  for  by  the  tax- 
payers, Mr.  Cobb  has  obviously  forgotten 
the  basic  concept  of  representative  gov- 
ernment. Under  this  concept,  the  major- 
ity rules.  The  middle  class  being  the 
largest  group  and  paying  the  most  taxes, 
why  should  they  not  have  the  largest 
voice  in  the  deliberation  of  legislation? 


A  lot  of  people  in  and  out  of  Congress 
have  been  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  the  poor,  long  before  Mr.  Cobb  or  the 
antlpoverty  program  ever  came  into 
existence.  In  his  obvious  effort  to  stir  up 
class  warfare  between  the  so-called 
middle  class  and  the  poor,  Mr.  Cobb  for- 
gets that  the  people  who  are  asked  to 
pay  the  bill,  have  every  right  to  examine 
and  justify  what  they  are  getting  for 
their  hard-earned  tax  dollars.  Many  of 
them  see  a  threat  that  their  tax  load, 
the  highest  of  any  group,  and  inflation, 
are  moving  them  faster  into  the  poverty 
group  than  it  is  moving  any  members  of 
the  poverty  group  Into  the  middle  class, 
Mr.  Cobb  suggests  that  Members  of 
this  body  are  here  to  fill  a  high-pajing 
job  rather  than  to  serve  their  country  as 
their  conscience  and  judgment  dictates. 
I  am  sure  there  are  many  of  Mr.  Cobb's 
constituents  who  look  upon  him  as  the 
holder  of  a  high-paying  job.  We  know 
from  the  number  of  supergrades  in  the 
poverty  establishment  that  there  are 
some  mighty  comfortable  salaries  avail- 
able to  the  poverty  warriors,  who  often 
fail  to  get  our  "message  of  relief"  to  the 
poverty  stricken.  I  think  if  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  had  a  copy  of  the  Cobb 
letter  there  would  be  little  doubt  as  to 
the  outcome  of  the  poverty  bill  on  the 
House  floor,  and,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  this  record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks: 

Mm-MissotTur 
CoMMUNrrY  Action  Corp., 
Sedalia,  Mo.,  November  3.  1967. 
Mr.  Wayne  Thomas, 

Regional  CAP  Administrator,  Community  Ac- 
tion Program.    U.S.   Office   of  Economic 
Opportunity,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Deak  Mb.  Thomas:   Reference  Is  made  to 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Economic  Op- 
portimlty  Act  by  the  House  Education  and 
Labor   Committee.   These    two   amendments 
are  relative  to  the  (1)  Local  Share  ReqiUre- 
ment;    (2)    CAAs  sponsored  by  public  gov- 
erning bodies. 

Briefly  and  concisely.  It  is  my  considered 
opinion  that  If  either  or  both  of  these  pro- 
posed amendments  become  a  part  of  the  Act. 
local  CAAs  will  cease  to  exist.  The  presum«l 
demise  of  CAAs  would  be  esF>eclalIy  true  per- 
taining to  the  local  share  requirement  being 
In  cash. 

As  you  realize,  more  than  a  few  CAAs  ex- 
perience some  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  tea 
to  twenty  per  cent  In-kind  contribution. 
With  particular  reference  to  this  agency 
which  is  still  under  the  ten  per  centum  re- 
quirement: Our  Level  of  Approved  program- 
ming Is  $91,000.  Ten  per  cent  of  $91,000  is 
$9,100.  Obtaining  $4,500  in  cash  would  be 
simply  impossible.  Thus,  approximately 
24,000  low-Income  persons  in  the  four  coun- 
ties of  Benton.  Johnson,  Morgan,  and  Pettis 
would  have  lost  representation. 

I  think  what  Congress  is  falling  to  compre- 
hend, either  through  Ignorance  or  anger,  is 
that  communities  and  counties  are  poor.  Just 
as  the  individual  residents  are  poor.  If  this 
be  the  case,  this  agency  and  many  others 
like  It  cannot  expect  poor  counties  and  poor 
people  to  be  able  to  help  themselves  If  they 
Initially  have  to  raise  several  thousand  dol- 
lars In  order  to  "help  themselves."  It  is  Ideal- 
istic to  promise  the  constituency  a  car  in 
every  garage;  but  first  the  person  has  to  have 
the  garage. 

You  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  OEO  has 
faced  an  overall  fifteen  per  cent  decrease  m 
budget.  Not  only  will  this  affect  otir  opera- 
tion In  trying  to  provide  education  and  train- 
ing programs  for  the  poor.  It  will  require  the 
termination  of  several  persons  who  have  been 
providing  these  services.  If,  in  order  to  meet 
our  budget,  we  find  it  necessary  to  terminate 
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Kveral  employees,  a  moral  decision  needs  to 
be  made.  The  alternatives  are  these : 

(1)  Wo  terminate  several  low-income  per- 
sons who  have  not  as  yet  received  sufficient 
training,  work  experience.  Job  direction,  and 
earnings  (such  persons  are  quite  plentiful  in 
the  labor  market). 

(2)  We  terminate  professional  staff  who 
orovide  work  experience,  job  direction,  super- 
rtglon.  and  training  to  their  subordinates 
(these  professional  persons  are  not  plentiful 
in  the  labor  market). 

Thtis,  in  order  to  maintain  our  present 
operation,  we  would  need  approximately 
1104,000  per  twelve  months  year,  rather  than 

With  reference  to  CAAs  being  controlled  by 
public  governing  bodies  and  not  private  non- 
profit agencies,  it  would  seem  that  we  would 
become  puppets  of  partisan  politicians.  Thus, 
the  poor  would  again  lose  any  representation 
they  may  have  had.  If  city  and  county  agen- 
cies have  not  functioned  properly  for  the  poor 
in  the  past,  I  fall  to  see  why  they  would  im- 
mediately begin  serving  the  poor  upon  receipt 
of  Federal  monies. 

A  candid  overview  of  this  proposed  amend- 
ment would  Indicate  that  Congress  is  more 
concerned  with  appeasing  and  serving  the 
middle  class.  The  middle  class  represents  the 
majority,  which  is  the  source  of  a  congress- 
man's votes.  The  congressman  may  think  It 
unnecessary  and  wasteful  to  consider  the 
problems  of  the  poor  when,  In  general,  the 
poor  do  not  vote,  and  thtis  do  not  constitute 
a  threat  to  the  congressman's  well  paying  Job. 

The  above  Is   respectfully   submitted   for 
your  information  and  consideration. 
Very  truly  yoiu-s, 

Hardy  L.  Cobb,  Director. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  ap- 
pears today  in  the  New  York  Times  a 
full-page  statement  entitled,  "Women 
Support  the  War  on  Poverty."  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read — and  heed — Its 
message: 

We  call  upon  the  Congress  to  give  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  renewed  and 
strengthened  authority  to  get  on  with  the 
Job,  It  has  earned  this  vote  of  confidence. 
It  must  be  given  the  tools  to  make  even 
greater  progress, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  women  who  en- 
dorsed this  appeal  to  the  Congress  are 
an  exceptionally  outstanding  group. 
They  include  representatives  of  different 
political  parties  and  a  variety  of  organi- 
zations— civic,  educational,  religious. 
Each  of  them  would  be  part  of  anyone's 
list  of  the  truly  leading  women  in  Amer- 
ica today.  And  they  are  united  in  the 
belief  that  we,  in  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, must  act  with  wisdom  and 
dispatch  to  renew  our  commitment  in 
the  war  on  poverty. 

We  cannot  be  deaf,  Mr,  Chairman,  to 
the  eloquent  and  factual  assertion  by 
these  women  that: 

American  women  have  responded  to  the 
challenge  of  OEO  and  the  War  on  Poverty  In 
greater  numbers  than  any  other  national  ef- 
fort except  in  time  of  war.  This  humane  war 
against  poverty  has  moved  us,  has  changed 
us,  has  inspired  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  are  we  going  to  respond 
to  the  mounting  appeal  of  this  sort  from 
around  the  country?  Every  major  news- 
paper in  the  Nation  has  editorially  im- 
plored this  body  to  approve  a  strong 
antlpoverty  bill  and  to  continue  the  OEO 
as  the  command  post  in  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. We  have  had  similar  appeals  from 
mayors  and  Governors  of  both  parties. 
We  have  the  record  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  whose 
tens  of  dozens  of  witnesses  made  a  vir- 


tually imanimous  record  of  endorsement 
for  OEO  and  its  work.  And  we  have  the 
example  of  the  Senate,  where  Members 
of  both  parties  got  together  to  approve 
good  antlpoverty  legislation. 

I  hope  we  can  move  rapidly  to  renew 
our  commitment  to  the  poor,  and  I  sa- 
lute the  women  whose  New  York  Times 
statement  has  reminded  this  Congress 
of  the  productive  partnership  which  has 
evolved  between  war  on  poverty  pro- 
grams and  the  women  of  America. 

With  urmnimous  consent.  I  include  at 
this  point  the  New  York  Times  page  to 
which  I  have  referred : 

Women  StrpposT  the  War  on  Poverty 
The  Congress  is  now  determining  the  direc- 
tion— perhaps  the  very  fate — of  the  War  on 
Poverty.  We  call  upon  the  Congress  to  give 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  renewed 
and  strengthened  authority  to  get  on  with 
the  Job.  It  has  earned  this  vote  of  confidence. 
It  must  be  given  the  tools  to  make  even 
greater  progress. 

American  women  have  responded  to  the 
challenge  of  OEO  and  the  War  on  Poverty  in 
greater  numbers  than  any  other  national  ef- 
fort except  In  time  of  war.  This  humane  war 
against  poverty  has  moved  tis,  has  changed 
us,  has  Inspired  us. 

Take  WICS,  for  example.  Thousands  of 
women  have  given  their  time  and  their  heart 
to  Women  In  Community  Service,  formed  by 
four  national  women's  organizations,  in  order 
to  help  seek  out  disadvantaged  girls  In  the 
16  to  21  age  group  who  need  the  "Human  Re- 
newal" Program  of  the  Women's  Job  Corps. 
Thotrsands  of  these  girls  have  now  been 
recrxilted,  trained,  motivated,  placed  and 
started  on  the  road  of  self-sufflclency.  Some 
are  working  as  secretaries  or  airline  hostesses 
or  computer  operators.  Some  are  sevlng  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  their  country.  And  many 
are  now  at  home,  better  equipped  to  raise 
the  families  they  are  starting. 

Take  Head  Start,  for  another.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  women  have  already  had  the 
excitement  of  participation  as  volunteers  in 
this  program  for  pre-school  children  from 
poor  families.  This  program  has  already 
reached  about  1  Vi  million  children  and  many 
of  their  parents. 

And  much  more,  too.  Women  have  given 
opportunities  for  service  in  Consumer  Edu- 
cation Programs.  Legal  Services,  Health  Cen- 
ters, Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  others. 

OEO  has  made  this  service  possible.  It  has 
been  the  articulate  champion  of  the  poor. 
And  it  has  given  the  poor  a  voice  and  a  role 
in  their  escape  from  poverty.  It  has  encour- 
age4  communities  and  social  agencies  and 
private  industry  to  give  new  opportunities  to 
the  disadvantaged.  America  needs  the  War  on 
Poverty.  The  War  on  Poverty  needs  OEO. 

Carlyn  E.  Agger.  Attorney  at  Law;  Lauren 
Bacall,  Mrs.  Herman  Badlllo,  Mrs.  Harry 
Belafonte,  Mrs.  Bruce  Benson,  Second  Vice 
President,  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the 
U.S.:  Mrs.  Leonard  Bernstein,  Dorothy  Dulles 
Bourne  (Mrs.  James  R.) . 

Sarah  Caldwell,  Artistic  Director,  Amerl- 
can  National  Opera  Company;  Mrs.  Scott 
Carpenter,  Carol  Channlng,  Julia  Chllds,  Mrs. 
Robert  Claytor,  President,  YWCA  of  the 
USA;  Sister  Corlta. 

Marian  Ruth  Crown  (Mrs.  Alfred).  Helen 
Frankenthaler,  Eleanor  Clark  French,  Mrs. 
Fred  R.  Harris,  President,  Oklahoma  for  In- 
dian Opportunity;  Dorothy  I.  Height,  Presi- 
dent, National  Council  of  Negro  Women,  Inc.; 
Lillian  Hellman. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Hlllman.  Mrs.  Hal  Holbrook, 
Ruth  Grigg  Hortlng,  Executive  Council  of  the 
Lutheran  Church;  Mrs.  Jacob  K.  Javlts,  Mrs. 
Marcus  Kllch,  Past  President.  Women  in 
Community  Service,  Inc.;  Mrs.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr..  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Koontz,  Preaident- 
Elect.  National  Education  Association. 

Mrs.  Burton  Lane,  Mrs.  Mary  K.  Lasker, 


Mrs.  Robert  S.  McNamara.  Mrs.  Robert  J. 
Mangum.  Mrs.  John  A.  McCone,  Phyllis  Mc- 
Glnley,  Dina  Merrill. 

Senator  Maurlne  Neuberger,  Chairman. 
Citizens  Advisory  Council  on  the  Status  of 
Women;  Mrs.  Harold  Prince.  Dr.  Dixy  Lee 
Ray.  Director,  Pacific  Science  Center  Foun- 
dation; Muriel  Besnik.  Mrs.  Louis  J.  Rob- 
bins,  President,  National  Council  of  Women 
of  the  U.S. 

Mrs.  Winthrop  Rockefeller,  Mrs.  A.  M.  G. 
Russell.  Chairman,  California  State  Com- 
mission on  the  Aging;  Mrs.  John  D.  Shields, 
President,  National  Council  of  Catholic 
Women;  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner,  Marie  Therese 
Squerclatl.  Maureen  Stapleton. 

Mrs.  Stanley  Madeline  Stelngut,  Mrs,  Rob- 
ert J.  Stuart.  President,  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  U.S.;  Geraldine  Stutz.  President 
Henri  Bendel's;  Mrs.  Marietta  Tree,  Mrs. 
D'Jarls  Watson. 

Mary  Wells.  President,  Wells,  Rich.  Greene. 
Inc.;  Mrs.  Eric  Wentworth.  Pounder,  Plym- 
outh Heritage  Trust,  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Wilder, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Wlllen,  Past  President,  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women;  Jeanne  Wood- 
ward, Mrs.  Sherry  Lafolette  Zabriskle. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  90th  Congress  we  debated  some  of  the 
most  frustrating  and  difficult  problems  in 
the  history  of  the  Nation — the  Vietnam 
conflict,  riots  in  our  cities,  and  the  huge 
budget  deficit  to  mention  just  a  few. 

Yet  despite  these  problems,  we  must 
continue  to  work  to  effect  those  changes 
so  essential  to  the  continued  progressive 
development  of  our  Nation — with  its  200 
million  population.  One  such  change  is 
the  war  on  poverty. 

It  should  not  be  particularly  surpris- 
ing that  poverty  exists,  or  that  a  coun- 
trj'  otherR'ise  prosperous,  counts  the  very 
poor  among  its  citizens.  One  out  of  every 
five  Americans  is  nearly  as  bad  off  as 
if  he  and  his  family  lived  in  one  of  the 
backward  or  underdeveloped  countries. 
One  out  of  every  five  Americans  lives  in 
a  family  unit  where  the  average  annual 
Income  is  less  than  S3. 000.  where — on  less 
than  $250  per  month — famiUes  must  pay 
for  food,  shelter,  clothing,  medical  care, 
and  all  other  family  needs. 

Thus,  there  was  little  doubt  in  1964 
when  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  be- 
came law  that  there  was  an  urgent  need 
for  a  war  on  poverty:  there  is  less  of  a 
doubt  now.  That  is  why  passage  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1967  is  so  important.  By  this  legislation, 
we  can  demonstrate  that  we  can  wage  a 
war  on  poverty — and  succeed. 

What  is  most  unusual  is  that  poverty 
exists  in  America — the  richest  nation  in 
the  world.  It  should  be  alleviated  and 
eventually  brought  under  control. 

In  many  sections  of  our  country,  indi- 
vidual projects  authorized  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportimity  Act  of  1964,  have 
made  an  impact  on  the  community  by 
affording  economic  opportunities  to  in- 
dividuals who  previously  had  no  such 
opportunity  or  chance  to  participate  in 
job  training  or  education  program.  The 
excellent  results  of  EOC's  nonpartisan 
and  bipartisan  program  to  combat  pov- 
erty and  eliminate  unemployment,  not 
only  deserve  widespread  attention,  but 
also  our  united  and  bipartisan  support 
in  the  House.  At  a  time  when  Members 
of  the  90th  Congress  are  concerned  about 
reducing  nonessential  expenditures,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  exclude  from  the 
category  of  nonessential  expenditures 
those  programs  designed  to  meet  human 
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needs  In  the  fields  of  health,  education, 
and  the  war  on  poverty.  These  programs 
enacted  by  the  90th  Congress  must  be  re- 
examined. Improved,  and  the  good  ones 

Some  Republicans  on  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  have  pro- 
posed broad  changes  in  the  antipoverty 
program,  Including  the  shift  to  other  ex- 
isting Government  agencies  of  many  pro- 
grams currently  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  I  will 
not  support  such  a  move  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  weakening  the  war  on 
poverty. 

This  year  I  voted  to  cut  the  NASA  and 
public  works  appropriation  for  develop- 
ment of  a  supersonic  transport.  Now  I 
am  engaged  in  efforts  to  defeat  the  pro- 
posed 10-percent  tax  surcharge  unless 
and  until  we  place  a  tax  on  loophole  in- 
come and  reach  those  who  avoid  their 
contribution  to  the  Nation's  obligations 
through  various  tax  loopholes.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  I  have  differed 
with  the  administration  on  these  issues, 
I  consider  the  war  on  poverty  an  essen- 
tial domestic  program. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  continued 
concern  over  the  decline  in  the  number 
of  business  loans  approved  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  last  year.  While 
New  York  State  and  Nassau  County  loans 
dropped  to  an  alarming  low.  there  was 
also  a  marked  nationwide  downward 
trend. 

I  have  been  a  consistent  supporter  of 
efforts  to  strengthen  the  SBA,  and  I  have 
opposed  efforts  to  transfer  SBA  as  an 
Independent  agency  to  the  Commerce 
Department.  In  order  to  pinpoint  the 
reasons  for  the  decline  In  SBA  loans  and 
to  assure  that  this  trend  will  be  reversed. 
I  have  called  for  a  full-scale  inquiry  by 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1967  contain  a  number  of  pro- 
visions in  title  IV  which  would  place 
functions  normally  handled  by  the  SBA 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

Under  section  406  of  the  proposed  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  would  be  au- 
thorized to  provide  technical  and  man- 
agement training  assistance  to  private 
and  public  organizations  to  assist  Indi- 
viduals or  enterprises  eligible  for  small 
business  economic  opportunity  loans.  The 
Small  Business  Administration  has  done 
a  fine  job  in  carrying  out  its  authority  in 
the  area  of  poverty  loans  to  small  busi- 
nesses and  the  SBA  should  continue  to 
expand  its  activity  In  this  area. 

The  SBA  has  a  major  role  to  play  in 
eliminating  slums  in  our  cities  across 
this  Nation  and  that  objective  can  best 
be  served  by  expanding  the  existing  au- 
thority and  expertise  of  SBA.  rather 
than  requiring  a  joint  program  and  over- 
lap of  responsibilities  with  the  Com- 
merce Department. 

The  SBA's  strength  stems  from  its  in- 
dependence as  an  agency  which  speaks 
for  the  5  million  small  businessmen  of 
America.  The  Congress  has  already 
made  clear  Its  opposition  to  efforts  to 
transfer  the  SBA  to  the  Commerce  De- 
partment. That  congressional  opposition 


cannot  be  diminished  by  indirect  steps  to 
accomplish  the  same  objective. 

Since  Congress  rejected  the  reorgani- 
zation proposal  concerning  the  SBA,  the 
agency  has  found  some  rough  sledding 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  its 
business  loan  program  has  declined 
sharply.  A  priority  system  on  business 
loans  has  been  imposed  which  dis- 
criminates against  the  small  business- 
man who  cannot  obtain  bank  financing 
and  who  cannot  assure  the  SBA  that  he 
will  hire  additional  employees  from  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

For  that  reason  I  have  proposed  the 
elimination  of  the  SBA  priority  system. 
For  the  same  reason  it  is  important  to 
separate  the  regular  business  loan  pro- 
gram of  SBA  from  its  responsibilities  In 
the  area  of  economic  opportunity  loans. 

There  is  a  job  to  be  done — we  must 
help  the  disadvantaged  lift  themselves 
out  of  the  ghettos  of  America.  This  is  a 
job  of  human  renewal.  There  Is  a  job  to 
be  done  In  stimulating  small  business  ac- 
tivity and  free  enterprise  In  our  low-In- 
come areas  and  pockets  of  poverty.  But 
there  Is  also  a  mandate  from  Congress  to 
the  SBA  to  help  the  average  small  busi- 
nessman who  cannot  get  bank  financ- 
ing—whether he  falls  within  the  poverty 
definitions  of  the  law  or  is  a  middle-class 
businessman  in  need  of  assistance. 

The  provisions  of  section  406  of  the 
economic  opportunity  amendments 
would  merely  cloud  the  issue  by  placing 
the  Commerce  Department  in  charge  of 
certain  responsibilities  which  should  be 
handled  by  SBA. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  an 
amendment  which  would  substitute  SBA 
for  the  Commerce  Department  In  sec- 
tion 406. 

In  addition,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
review  the  activities  of  the  SBA  in  their 
congressional  districts  and  In  their  re- 
gions to  determine  whether  additional 
steps  can  be  taken  to  strengthen  this 
agency.  I  will  Introduce  legislation  early 
In  the  second  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress to  eliminate  the  priority  loan  sys- 
tem and  to  require  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  SBA  loans  among  the  50 
States. 

These  changes  In  the  present  loan  reg- 
ulations and  allocation  procedures  of 
SBA  would  strengthen  the  SBA  as  an  In- 
dependent voice  for  the  small  business- 
man. Other  steps  should  also  be  con- 
sidered and  I  hope  that  a  dialog  on  this 
subject  in  the  next  session  of  Congress 
will  produce  the  desired  results. 

One  of  OEO's  antipoverty  programs  is 
Project  Headstart.  This  program  has  al- 
ready supplied  more  than  1.5  million  pre- 
school children  from  poor  families  with 
a  stimulating  educational  and  cultural 
experience  and,  in  addition,  provided 
them  with  medical,  dental,  and  nutri- 
tional care.  One  might  hear  occasionally 
that  Headstart  represents  an  unnecessary 
giveaway,  a  frill  for  the  children  of  the 
poor:  to  that  I  say.  recall  the  saying  that 
"as  the  twig  is  bent,  so  grows  the  tree" — 
and  reflect  on  the  fact  that  in  every 
group  of  Headstart  children  90  percent 
will  never  have  had  a  medical  examina- 
tion, some  will  be  found  to  have  active 
tuberculosis.  4  percent  will  be  discovered 
to  be  partially  blind.  15  percent  will 
reveal  some  sort  of  eye  difficulties,  10  per- 


cent will  turn  out  to  be  partially  deaf, 
and  50  percent  will  have  no  record  of 
tetanus  or  diphtheria  Immunizations. 

OEO  programs  have  stimulated  local 
initiative  in  the  war  on  poverty— Job 
Corps,  VISTA  volunteers,  Project  Up. 
ward  Bound,  and  others. 

The  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee has  recommended  $2,060,000,000 
for  the  antipoverty  program.  I  lirge  my 
colleagues  to  resist  efforts  to  reduce  this 
minimum  support  for  an  essential 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  week  I  was  privi- 
leged to  transmit  to  my  colleagues  a 
message  from  representatives  of  agen- 
cies and  organizations  with  millions  of 
members  in  all  sections  of  the  country 
I  want  to  read  the  message  at  this  point 
In  the  debate  on  this  important  legisla- 
tion: 

A  Message  to  Members  of  Congress 

As  representatives  of  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations with  millions  of  members  In  all 
sections  of  the  country,  we  call  ujjon  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  reject  any  ef- 
forts to  cripple  the  anti-poverty  program  by 
cutting  the  authorization  below  82.06  billion 
annually  or  by  accepting  disabling  amend- 
ments or  substitutions. 

The  debate  now  going  on  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  must  not  result  In  abandon- 
ment or  emasculation  of  the  anti-poverty 
program. 

By  enacting  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  our  government  and  the  American  peo- 
ple gave  Its  citizen  poor  a  solid  basis  for 
hope  and  opportunity.  Today  we  stand  at  the 
crossroads  of  our  moral  commitment  to 
eliminate  poverty  from  our  society.  Our  na- 
tion has  the  resources.  We  call  upon  Congress 
to  keep  faith  with  Its  past  commitments. 

Failure  to  move  forward  vigorously  will 
bring  disenchantment  and  despair  to  the 
poor  and  will  lead  to  further  eigltatlon  and 
social  unrest. 

With  this  appeal  we  pledge  our  continuing 
support  to  an  aggressive  national  effort  to 
achieve  full  opportunity  and  social  justice 
for  all  our  people. 

The  above  statement  was  adopted  by  the 
following  national  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions November  9.  1967  at  a  meeting  In  the 
Hotel  America,  Washington,  D.C. 

Interrellgious  Committee  Against  Poverty: 
League  of  Women  Voters;  United  Church 
Women;  National  Council  of  Catholic  Wom- 
en; National  Association  for  Community  De- 
velopment; American  Federation  of  Labor- 
Congress  of  Indvistrlal  Organizations; 
Citizens'  Crusade  Against  Poverty;  Industrial 
Union  Dlvlslon-AFL-CIO. 

The  message  I  have  just  read  is  the 
combined  voice  of  the  representatives  of 
the  three  great  religious  faiths  in 
America — the  League  of  Women  Voters— 
and  the  AFL-CIO.  It  is  a  united  cry  for 
justice  on  behalf  of  the  poor  and  appeal 
for  full  opportunity  and  social  justice  for 
all  people. 

The  Members  of  Congress  should  not 
be  found  wanting  in  answering  this  ap- 
peal to  conscience.  The  cry  for  Justice  in 
behalf  of  the  poor,  the  underprivileged, 
the  undereducated,  the  socially  deprived 
must  not  go  unanswered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  way  to  end 
the  war  on  poverty  is  to  end  poverty  it- 
self. If  the  future  of  the  antipoverty  ef- 
fort is  to  be  assured;  If  the  war  on  pov- 
erty Is  to  continue  to  be  waged  until  the 
ultimate  victory  pledged  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1964,  then  Congress  must  reaf- 
firm its  original  commitment  this  year 
by  rejecting  a  variety  of  proposals  aimed 
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at  calling  for  a  retreat  from  the  battle- 
field. 

AN    APHKAL    FROM    A    HEADSTART    MOTHER 

Mr  Chairman,  the  attempts  to  cut- 
back'on  the  war  on  poverty  funds  has 
sounded  an  alarm  and  struck  fear  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  are  deeply  com- 
mitted and  directly  involved  in  the  effort 
to  strike  at  the  causes  of  poverty  at  the 
grassroots  level. 

In  Nassau  County,  N.Y.,  more  than 
34  000  persons  have  participated  in  some 
aspect  of  the  war  on  poverty.  There  are 
thousands  who  have  volunteered  their 
services  and  are  committed  to  every  at- 
tempt to  help  the  disadvantaged  help 
themselves  and  to  reduce  our  welfare 
rolls  by  devoting  our  resources  to  mak- 
ing taxpayers  out  of  tax-eaters. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  the 
mother  of  twin  boys--4  years  old— who 
participate  In  the  full-day  Headstart 
center  program  at  Long  Beach,  N.Y.  I 
know  that  the  views  and  the  cry  for  jus- 
tice expressed  in  this  letter  from  Mrs. 
Joan  Grohosky  wUl  shed  some  light  on 
the  debate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives this  week  on  the  proposed  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  Amendments  of 

1  Qfi7 

So  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
may  also  hear  the  cry  for  justice— to  help 
eliminate  poverty  in  our  midst— I  am 
placing  the  text  of  Mrs.  Grohosky's 
letter  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Long  Beach,  N.Y.. 

November  11.1967. 

Dear  Congressman  Tenzer;  I'm  writing 
this  letter  on  behalf  of  the  parents  of  the 
more  than  three  hundred  children  enroUed 
in  the  ten  full  day  Headstart  Centers  pro- 
gram in  Nassau  County,  New  York.  We  want 
to  beg  you  to  do  your  best  to  see  that  our 
Centers  aren't  closed.  Congress  is  trying  to 
cut  back  25  r  of  the  money  we  need  to  keep 
going.  If  Congress  does  this  they  will  be 
cutting  children— not  Just  a  program.  They 
will  be  killing  the  hope  that  has  grown  In 
the  hearts  of  countless  thousands  of  families 
that  have  been  helped  by  Nassau's  Anti- 
Poverty  programs. 

I  have  twin  boy's  4  yrs.  old  in  the  full  day. 
Headstart  Center  program  in  the  City  of 
Long  Beach  in  Nassau  County.  Since  my  boys 
have  been  in  the  program,  I've  seen  them 
grow,  and  get  a  real  Headstart  on  life  and 
I've  been  able  to  get  a  Job  and  build  a  better 
life  for  them.  Please  don't  let  Congress  kill 
our  hopes.  Don't  put  us  back  where  we  were. 

At  a  rally  yesterday  600  Nassau  parents 
and  children  lit  vigil  candles.  These  can- 
dles will  burn  in  our  Anti-Poverty  and  Head 
Start  Centers  until  Congress  grants  us  the 
money  needed  to  keep  our  hope  aUve;  please 
help  us  keep  this  light  of  hope  burning.  It  is 


better  to  light  one  candle  than  curse  the 
darkness. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  Joan  Gbohoskt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Nassau  County 
Economic  Opportunity  Commission  has 
published  a  progress  report  covering 
its  operations  during  the  period  October 
1.  1966,  to  May  31,  1967.  The  significant 
theme  of  the  progress  report  is  the  grow- 
ing participation  in  the  local  war  on 
poverty  programs  by  people  committed 
to  the  goal  of  helping  the  disadvantaged 
help  themselves. 

I  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
the  text  of  the  progress  report  so  that 
my  colleagues  may  review  the  scope  and 
seriousness  of  purpose  of  our  local  ef- 
forts to  win  the  war  on  poverty: 

Progress  Report 
(Economic  Opportunity  Commission,  Nassau 
County,  October  1,  1966,  to  May  31,  1967) 
In  Nassau  County,  over  thirty-four  thou- 
sand persons  have  participated  in  one  or 
more  activities  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tuiUty  Act  of  1964  during  the  period  Oc- 
tober 1966  to  May  1967.  This  number  In- 
cludes an  approximation  of  the  number  of 
persons  involved  in  the  more  Indirect  activ- 
ities such  as  serving  on:  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Commission,  Community  Coun- 
cils, Executive  Boards  or  special  conimlt- 
tees  or  sub-committees.  It  also  includes  an 
estimation  of  persons  who  have  participated 
In  special  lectures,  seminars  or  workshops 
run  or  sponsored  by  "anti-poverty"  organi- 
zations or  their  staff  members.  While  It  is 
difficult  to  quantify  the  exact  number  of 
persons  involved  In  the  areas  Just  mentioned, 
cognizance  of  their  contributions  must  be 
taken  Into  consideration. 

The  thirtv-four  thousand  plus  Includes 
two  tjTDes  of" direct  service.  The  first  consist- 
ing of  Countywlde  services  such  as  the  Small 
Business  Development  Center  iSBDC).  Stu- 
dents Together  and  the  Law  Services  Com- 
mittee. The  second  general  type  of  direct 
service  includes  the  programs  operated  by 
the   Neighborhood    Service   Centers. 

Countywlde  services  rendered  Include  704 
persons  who  availed  themselves  of  services 
provided  by  the  SBDC.  These  services  In- 
cluded aid  In  obtaining  loans  and  the  dis- 
semination of  other  pertinent  business  infor- 
mation. Students  Together  has  provided 
tutorial  services  for  259  students.  In  addition, 
the  Law  Services  Committee  has  provided 
legal  service  in  civil  cases  for  1331  clients. 
This  case  count  Includes  consumer,  admin- 
istrative, housing,  family  and  miscellaneous 
cases. 

■  Dtu-lng  the  period  October  1966  to  May 
1967,  the  number  of  operative  Neighborhood 
Centers  Increased  from  five  to  ten.  All  of 
these  agencies  provided  varying  types  and 
degrees  of  services  to  the  target  area  popu- 
lation In  their  respective  communities.  In 


spite  of  the  fact  that  these  services  varied, 
they  can  be  broadlv  divided  Into  Enrollment, 
PuU  Year  Head  Start  and  Direct  Services. 
Enrollment  services  Include  tutorial  pro- 
grams and  CAA  operated  skills  programs. 
Theee  services  had  668  participants  during 
the  period.  Volunteers  from  the  communi- 
ties have  provided  another  type  of  service 
to  the  communities.  To  the  end  of  May. 
308  volunteers  have  been  involved  in  enroll- 
ment programs. 

Full  year  Head  Start  has  enrolled  one  hxm- 
dred  and  eighty-nine  children  In  operative 
centers.  Again,  a  large  number  of  neighbor- 
hood residents  have  been  used  as  volunteers 
In  the  Implementation  of  these  programs. 
The  ongoing  PuU  Tear  Head  Start  programs 
have  Involved  226  volunteers  In  their  oper- 
ation. 

Direct  services  to  the  participant  popu- 
lation Include  such  things  as  employment, 
housing,  family  work  services,  etc.  In  the 
area  of  employment,  2847  people  have  par- 
ticipated. 2673  have  been  counselled  and  1187 
Job  placements  have  been  accomplished. 
Consistent  with  their  function  of  cooperating 
with  other  agencies,  the  employment  pro- 
grams have  made  1508  referrals  to  other 
agencies  for  training  and  employment  pur- 
poses. The  housing  programs  exhibit  the  same 
general  type  breakdown:  1262  participants, 
1093  participants  counselled,  311  referrals  to 
other  agencies  and  287  placements.  Family 
service  constitutes  another  large  area  of  di- 
rect service.  The  nature  of  famUy  service  does 
not  necessarUy  lend  itself  to  placements. 
However,  these  programs  have  provided  serv- 
ice for  4811  participants  of  which  2086  have 
been  counseUed  and  2043  have  been  referred 
for  service  outside  of  the  CAA's. 

In  order  to  present  a  more  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  overall  function  of  the  CAA, 
one  additional  category  of  service  mxist  be 
included.  This  is  the  area  of  Neighborhood 
Organization.  WTille  it  is  difficult  to  enu- 
merate the  total  number  of  participants  in- 
volved, it  should  be  noted  that  the  CAA'e 
have  initiated  or  revitalized  52  neighborhood 
organizations.  The  goals  of  these  programs 
vary  widely  but  they  bear  the  common  trait 
of  either  the  sponsorship  or  the  support  of 
a  CAA.  Based  on  a  statistical  approximation 
of  the  number  of  participants  Involved,  the 
number  Is  slightly  in  excess  of  7600  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  Nassau  County — one 
of  the  richest  counties  in  the  United 
States — there  are  pockets  of  poverty 
where  the  disadvantaged  need  assistance 
and  encouragement.  There  are  more  than 
1,450,000  persons  residing  In  the  county 
of  Nassau,  and  the  war  on  poverty  has 
provided  less  than  $1  per  person  to  attack 
this  problem. 

The  following  chart  indicates  the  com- 
parative budgets  of  neighborhood  serv- 
ice centers  for  the  program  year,  August 
1,  1967,  to  July  31,  1968,  under  the  com- 
munity action  program : 


NASSAU  COUNTY  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAM-COMPARATIVE  BUDGETS  OF  NEIGHBORHOOD  SERVICE  CENTERS  FOR  PROGRAM  YEAR  AUG.  1,  1967.  THROUGH 

JULY  31,  1968 


Personnel 


Consultant 
contract 
service 


Travel 


Space  costs 

and  rentals 


Consumable 
supplies 


Rental,  lease- 
purchase  of 
equipment 


Other  costs 


Total  cost 


Non-Federal 
share 


Federal 
request 


Nassau  County *?liMa 

Five  Towns of'?;, 

Freeport 81.  «J 

Glen  Cove ,9MU 

Hempsted....- flio" 

Long  Beach '5?'!;? 

Manhasset-Great  Neck jl.o'l 

5  47,513 

Port  Washington «.251 

Roosevelt Jill, 

Rockville  Centre lll^i 

Westbury 1  "3,226 

Total 1,334,199 


$2,000 
4,450 

C) 

17,280 

1.500 

1.500 

15,320 

640 

3,920 

11,430 

850 

600 

9,046 


V«,310 

3,400 

2.160 

1,561 

0) 

1.080 

3,240 

1.632 

450 

606 

1.080 

4.460 

1,200 


K.OOO 

10,500 

3.447 

13,950 

(') 
2,400 
14,000 
19,168 

7,600 

4.200 

8,477 

11.024 


$5,120 
3,200 
1,635 
2,869 

''  920 
4,440 
2,245 
500 
1,255 
1,395 
2.395 
2.229 


$1,140 

0) 

219 
578 

(') 

(') 

1,440 
5.789 

^"^00 

(') 

260 
90 


$7,730 
8,450 
5,404 
4,332 

0) 

2,700 
10,095 
4,890 
1,400 
2.190 
3.720 
4.720 
3,660 


$243,233 

202,999 

94,272 

138,984 

34. 428 

99,677 

211.213 

116.235 

53. 783 

69.632 

84.463 

146.5% 

130.475 


$27,500 
16.498 
31.808 

5.546 
13.120 
36,930 
23.677 

3,520 
10.630 

3.000 
38.447 
25.416 


68,536 


25, 179 


100,766 


28, 203 


9.816 


59.291         1,625,990 


236,092 


$243, 233 

167.474 

77.774 

107,176 

28,882 

88,557 

174,283 

92.558 

50,293 

57,447 

81,453 

108, 195 

105,059 

1,380,364 


>  Not  available. 


J  Figures  for  family  assistance  or  referral  units. 
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Mr.    Chalnnan,    the    efforts    of    some     grams   and  put  the  reins   In   the  hands  or     Brooke,  Massachusetts  Republican    ha-s  «ih 
to  cut  the  poverty   program  under   the      ^°^^^  elected  officials.  They  want  to  forbid     that  the  hungry,  the  unemnloved   and  ti,!. 
guise  of  economy  must  be  defeated  if     ^,'^^!F°''^J^  workers  to  put  on  voter  regis- 
tration drives  (though  they  are  supposed  to 


we  are  to  continue  to  wage  and  win 
the  war  on  poverty.  Many  of  these 
same  Individuals  support  without  Wink- 
ing an  eye,  such  programs  as  spending 
$5  billion  on  space,  some  parts  of  which 
can  be  deferred;  a  supersonic  transport 
program,  which  will  cost  our  Grovern- 
ment  $4  billion  plus  and  which  should 
be  postponed  at  least  until  we  know  the 
answers  to  the  sonic  boom  problem: 
a  public  works  appropriation  bill  of  $4.5 
billion  or  more,  a  great  deal  of  which 
could  wait  until  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
over  and  the  manpower  shortage  in 
skilled  labor  is  at  an  end.  Once  again  I 
say  that  we  need  a  reassessment  of  our 
priorities,  and  upon  such  a  review  we 
should  place  the  war  on  poverty  high 
on  the  list. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  resist  those  ef- 
forts and  to  support  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  Amendments  of  1967. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few 
moments  ago,  I  spoke  in  opposition  to 
the  Goodell  amendment  which  would 
critically  cut  back  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram which  is  so  essential  to  my  com- 
munity 


inspire  the  nonpartlcipatlng  poor  to  become 
active  citizens) . 

One  reason  why  there  Is  a  federal  war  on 
poverty  Is  because  local  elected  governments 
have  not  solved  poverty 


hungry,  the  unemployed,  and  thos* 
living  in  deplorable  conditions  will  take  little 
hope  from  election  victories  such  as  mine  if 
the  antipoverty  program  is  scuttled." 

The  Mayor-elect  claimed  bipartisan  sup- 
port  for  his  viewpoint. 

"In    Ohio,    for    example,    the    Republican 


•Welfarism."   the  standard  brand  of  dole  J^^yo"  °^  Akron,  Canton,  Dayton  and  Toledo 

punctuated     by     spasmodic     checkups     to  "^^'®  Joined  the  Democratic  mayors  of  our 

•scrape    chiselers    off   the    relief    rolls,"   ob-  ^^^^  '^  demanding  that  Congress  continue 

vlously  has  not  rehabilitated  the  hard  core  "^"^  expand  all  the  present  antipoverty  pro- 


poor. 

That  Is  exactly  why  community  action 
programs  should  not  be  put  under  the 
thumb  of  local  politicians,  who  might  well 
stifle  or  even  squash  them. 

Some  congressmen  also  want  to  require 
that  local  governmenta  put  up  207o  of  the 


grams, '•  he  said. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

WORK    AND    TRAINING    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  102.  Parts  B  and  D  of  title  I  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  are  con- 

nd 


amended  to  read  as  follows : 


co6t  of  any  community  action  program,  half     solldated  as  a  new  part  B  of  such  title  a 
In   cash.   Any   mayor   or   commissioner   who  .    . 

wants  to  kill  an  action  program  in  a  poor 
neighborhood  can  twist  the  handle  on  the 
money  spigot  and  dry  it  up. 

Then  the  poor  would  be  forced — as  they 
were  in  the  past — to  wait  out  that  elected 
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•Part  B — Work   and   Training   for   Yoith 
AND  Adults 
"statement  op  purpose 
•Sec.  120.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 


ofBcial^s  term  and  find  some  candidate  to  run  provide  useful  work  and  training  opportuni 

against  him,  in  order  to  revive  their  dead  ties,  together  with  related  services  and  as- 

P*^^??^^; sistance,  that  will  assist  low-Income  vouths 

,  .,^L*^^1  ^  ^°^'^'-  "  congressmen  want  to  to  continue  or  resume  their  education   and 

kill   the  OEO,   they  should  move  to  kill   it  to  help  unemployed  or  low-income  person" 

straightforwardly.  They  should  not  cripple  It  both  young  and  adult,  to  obtain  and  hold 

by  Inches.  regular  competitive  employment    with  max 

But  not  even  the  critics  dare  to  say  the  imum  opportunities  for  local   initiaturin 


yesterday.  Mayor-elect  Carl  B.  Stokes,     ^truZa  ircr^'Z^i:^:  .l^LT"^'    f !!1°p!"«  programs  w-hich  respond  to  ica, 


of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  stated  that  cuts 
in  the  Federal  antipoverty  program 
would  be  "a  major  menace  to  the  future 
of  Cleveland  and  the  Nation."  He  stated 
that  the  cutback  would  be  a  "body  blow 
to  our  efforts  to  help  himian  beings  rise 
above  the  poverty  level  in  Cleveland  and 
throughout  the  Nation." 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  in  an  edi- 
torial on  Sunday,  November  12,  1967, 
urged  that  the  "United  States  should  not 
surrender  in  the  war  against  poverty." 

Following  is  a  copy  of  the  news  story 
which  appeared  in  the  masthead  in  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  November  12. 
Also  following  is  a  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
editorial  of  that  same  date: 

Stokes  Fights  for  Poverty  Aid 
Carl  B.  Stokes  does  not  become  Cleveland 
mayor   until   tomorrow   but   already   he   has 
gone  to  bat  for  the  poor  as  he  promised  to  do 
in  the  recent  election. 

He  Joined  the  battle  yesterday  to  save  the 
federal  antipoverty  bill,  which  is  in  trouble 
In  the  House. 

He  called  a  contemplated  cut  In  the  pro- 
gram a  major  menace  to  the  future  of  Cleve- 
land and  the  nation  and  pointed  out  that 
Cleveland  would  lose  $5  million  a  year  in 
poverty  aid.  This  would  be  a  severe  blow  to 
the  poor. 

Stokes  urged  congressmen  to  retain  a  vig- 
orous war  on  poverty.  Thousands  of  Cleve- 
land voters.  Including  many  who  preferred 
his  opponent  in  the  mayor's  race,  would  Join 
him  In  this  plea. 

Some  congressmen  axe  playing  political 
ping-pong  with  the  poor. 

The  effort  to  dig  down  to  the  roots  of 
poverty  and  to  wipe  it  out  is  a  national 
effort.  The  White  House,  the  Congress  and 
the  people  committed  themselves  to  that  ef- 
fort Just  two  years  ago. 

This  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  ex- 
periment Is  barely  lifting  off  the  pad.  This 
Is  no  time  to  abort  the  test  flight. 

And  yet  Republican  congressmen  like  Wll- 
Uam  H.  Ayree  of  Akron  want  to  slash  it  down 
to  half  size  by  cutting  its  funds  to  •1.2  bil- 
lion a  year. 

And  Democrats  like  Edith  Green  of  Oregon 
want  to  harness  its  community  action  pro- 


poverty  and  go  crawling  away  defeated. 

If  they  have  a  better  battle  plan,  let  them 
go  out  and  prove  it  Is  better.  If  not,  the 
statesmanlike  thing  to  do  Is  to  Improve  the 
present  experiment  and  to  keep  it  rolling 
forward. 


Stokes   Rips   Cut   in  Aid   to   Poor 

Mayor-elect  Carl  B.  Stokes  yesterday 
warned  that  cuts  in  the  federal  antipoverty 
program  would  be  "a  major  menace  to  the 
future  of  Cleveland  and  the  nation." 

Stokes  was  referring  to  a  threatened  $1.2 
billion  cut  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity (OEO)  appropriation  which  will  be 
taken  up  by  the  House  tomorrow.  A  House 
amendment  would  slash  the  $2.06-bllllon  ap- 
propriation already  approved  by  the  Senate. 

Stokes,  who  issued  his  statement  in  Miami 

Beach,  Fla.,  said  he  had  been  Informed  by     neighborhood  or  other  area   ( irrespective  "of 


needs  and  problems,  and  with  emphasis 
upon  a  comprehensive  approach  which  In- 
cludes programs  using  both  public  and  pri- 
vate resources  to  overcome  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  the  most  severely  disadvantaged  in 
urban  and  rural  areas  having  high  con- 
centrations or  proportions  of  unemploy- 
ment,   underemployment,   and   low   Income. 

"COMMUNITT   program   AREAS  AND  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE   WORK    AND    TRAINING    PROGRAMS 

•'Sec.  121.  (a)  The  Director  shall  designate 
or  recognize  community  program  areas  for 
the  purpose  of  planning  and  conducting  com- 
prehensive community  work  and  trainln'' 
programs.  " 

'•(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  title,  a  com- 
munity may  be  a  city,  county,  multlclty.  or 
multlcounty  unit,  an  Indian  reservation,  or  a 


Sargent  Shriver,  director  of  OEO,  that  such 
a  reduction  might  cost  Cleveland  as  much 
as  $5  minion  in  antipoverty  funds  next  year. 
Stokes,  who  is  on  a  brief  vacation  before 
talcing  office  tomorrow,  said  he  was  speaking 
out  •'because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  emer- 
gency and  nature  of  the  situation." 

Stokes  pointed  out  that  OEO  allocations  to 
Cleveland  for  fiscal  year  1967  totaled  more 
than  $10.5  million;  over  the  last  three  years 
they  have  totaled  nearly  $26  million. 

If  Congress  slashes  the  appropriation,  anti- 
poverty  funds  for  Ohio  probably  would  be 
reduced  from  $63.5  million  to  $32. 6  million, 
Stokes  said. 

"This  would  be  a  body  blow  to  our  efforts 
to  help  human  beings  rise  above  poverty 
level  In  Cleveland  and  throughout  the  na- 
tion." Stokes  said. 

"I  appeal  to  all  members  of  Congress,  Dem- 
ocrats and  Republicans,  to  place  people 
above  politics  and  vote  for  the  full  appropri- 
ation requested  by  President  Johnson." 

"It  Is  far  cheaper  and  wiser  in  the  long  run 
to  help  people  on  the  poverty  level  to  become 
self-sufficient  members  of  the  community 
than  to  ignore  them  and  permit  misery  and 
hopelessness  to  fester  into  critical  propor- 
tions that  might  menace  our  entire  social 
and  economic  structure,"  he  said. 

Stokes  said  that  many  commentators  had 
hailed  his  election  as  an  indication  that 
"new  hope"  had  been  kindled  among  the 
poor  in  American  cities. 

"However."    he    continued,    "Sen.   Edward 


boundaries  or  political  subdivisions)  which 
provides  a  suitable  organizational  base  and 
possesses  the  commonality  of  interest  needed 
for  a  comprehensive  work  and  training  pro- 
gram. The  Director  shall  consult  with  the 
heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  responsible 
for  programs  relating  to  community  action, 
manpower  services,  physical  and  economic 
development,  housing,  education,  health, 
and  other  community  services  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  coterminous  or  com- 
plementary boundaries  for  planning  purposes 
among  those  programs  and  comprehensive 
work  and  training  programs  assisted  under 
this  title. 

"(c)  A  comprehensive  work  and  training 
program  must  seek  to  provide  participants 
an  unbroken  sequence  of  services  which  will 
enable  them  to  obtain  and  hold  employment. 
It  shall  provide  a  systematic  approach  to 
planning  and  implementation  including  the 
linkage  of  relevant  component  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  with  one  another  and 
with  other  appropriate  public  and  private 
programs  and  activities.  It  shall  also  provide 
for  evaluation. 

"PRIME    SPONSORS    AND    DELEGATE    AGENCIES 

"Sec.  122.  (a)  For  each  community  pro- 
gram area,  the  Director  shall  recognize  a 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  which 
shall  serve  as  the  prime  sponsor  ^o  receive 
funds  under  section  123  (except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  section  123(c)).  This  agency 
must   be   capable   of  planning,   administer- 


ing, coordinating,  and  evaluating  a  compre- 
beiisive  work  and  training  program. 

"lb)  The  prime  sponsor  shall  provide  for 
participation  of  employers  and  labor  orga- 
nizations In  the  planning  and  conduct  of  the 
comprehensive  work  and  training  programs. 

•■(c)  The  prime  sponsor  shall  be  encour- 
aged to  make  use  of  public  and  private  orga- 
nlzitlons  as  delegate  agencies  to  carry  out 
components  of  the  comprehensive  work  and 
training  program.  Including  without  limita- 
tion aeencles  governed  with  the  participa- 
tion of  the  poor  and  other  residents  of  the 
neighborhoods  or  rural  areas  served,  edu- 
cational institutions,  the  public  employment 
service,  the  public  welfare  agency,  other 
health  and  welfare  agencies,  private  training 
institutions,  and  other  capable  public  and 
private  organizations. 

"(d)  The  prime  sponsor  and  delegate  agen- 
cies shall  provide  for  participation  of  resi- 
dents of  the  area  and  members  of  the  groups 
served  in  the  planning,  conduct,  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  comprehensive  work  and  training 
program  and  its  components.  Such  persons 
5h.Ul  be  provided  maximum  employment  op- 
portunity in  the  conduct  of  component  pro- 
grams, including  opportunity  for  further  oc- 
cupational training  and  career  advancement. 

"(e)  Tlie  Director  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  assure  that  programs  under  this  part 
have  adequate  Internal  administrative  con- 
trols, accounting  requirements,  personnel 
standards,  evaluation  procedures,  and  other 
policies  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the 
effective  use  of  funds. 

••eligible  ACTrvrriES 

"Sec.  123  (a)  The  Director  may  provide 
financial  assistance  in  urban  and  rural  areas 
for  comprehensive  work  and  training  pro- 
grams or  components  of  such  programs,  in- 
cluding the  following: 

•'fl)  programs  to  provide  part-time  em- 
ployment, on-the-job  training,  and  useful 
work  experience  for  students  from  low- 
income  families  who  are  In  the  ninth  through 
twelfth  grades  of  school  (or  are  of  an  age 
equivalent  to  that  of  students  in  such 
grades)  and  who  are  in  need  of  the  earnings 
to  permit  them  to  resume  or  maintain  at- 
tendance in  school; 

"(2)  programs  to  provide  unemployed, 
underemployed,  or  low-Income  persons  ( aged 
sixteen  and  over)  with  useful  work  and 
training  ( which  must  Include  sufficient  basic 
education  and  Institutional  or  on-the-job 
traming)  designed  to  assist  those  persons  to 
develop  their  maximum  occupational  poten- 
tial and  to  obtain  regular  competitive 
employment; 

"(3)  special  programs  which  Involve  work 
activities  directed  to  the  needs  of  those 
chronically  unemployed  poor  who  have  poor 
employment  prospects  and  are  unable,  be- 
cause of  age.  lack  of  employment  opportu- 
nity, or  otherwise,  to  secure  appropriate 
employment  or  training  assistance  under 
other  programs,  and  which.  In  addition  to 
other  services  provided,  will  enable  such  per- 
sons to  participate  In  projects  for  the  better- 
ment or  beautlfication  of  the  community  or 
area  served  by  the  program.  Including  with- 
out limitation  activities  which  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  management,  conversation,  or 
development  of  natural  resources,  recrea- 
tional areas,  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment parks,  highways,  and  other  lands; 

"(4)  special  programs  which  provide  un- 
employed or  low-income  persons  with  Jobs 
leading  to  career  opportunities.  Including 
new  types  of  careers,  in  programs  designed 
to  improve  the  physical,  social,  economic,  or 
cultural  condition  of  the  community  or  area 
served  in  fields  including  without  limitation 
health,  education,  welfare,  neighborhood  re- 
development, and  public  safety,  which  pro- 
ride  maximtim  prospects  for  advancement 
and  continued  employment  without  Federal 
assistance,  which  give  promise  of  contribut- 
ing to  the  broader  adoption  of  new  methods 


of  structuring  Jobs  and  new  methods  of  pro- 
viding Job  ladder  opportunities,  and  which 
provide  opportunities  for  further  occupa- 
tional training  to  facilitate  career  advance- 
ment; 

"•(5)  special  programs  which  concentrate 
work  and  training  resources  in  urban  and 
rural  areas  having  large  concentrations  or 
proportions  of  low-Income,  unemployed  per- 
sons, and  within  those  rural  areas  having 
substantial  outmigraiion  to  urban  areas, 
which  are  appropriately  focused  to  assure 
that  work  and  training  opportunities  are  ex- 
tended to  the  most  severely  disadvantaged 
persons  who  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
benefit  from  such  opportunities,  and  which 
are  supported  by  specific  commitments  of 
cooperation  from  private  and  public  employ- 
ers; 

••(6)  supportive  and  follow-up  services  to 
supplement  work  and  training  programs 
under  this  or  other  Acts  Including  health 
services,  counseling,  day  care  for  children, 
transportation  assistance,  and  other  special 
services  necessary  to  assist  individuals  to 
achieve  success  in  work  and  training  pro- 
gr.-ims  and  in  employment; 

••(7)  employment  centers  and  mobile  em- 
ployment service  units  to  provide  recruit- 
ment, counseling,  and  placement  services, 
conveniently  located  In  urban  neighborhoods 
and  rviral  areas  and  easily  accessible  to  the 
most  disadvantaged; 

'•(8)  programs  to  provide  Incentives  to 
private  employers,  other  than  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations, to  train  or  employ  unemployed 
or  low-income  persons.  Including  arrange- 
ments by  direct  contract,  reimbursements  to 
employers  for  unusual  training  costs  for  a 
limited  period  when  an  employee  might  not 
be  fully  productive,  payment  for  on-the-job 
counseling  and  other  supportive  services, 
payment  of  all  or  part  of  employer  costs  of 
sending  recruiters  into  urban  and  rural  areas 
of  high  concentrations  or  proportions  of 
unemployed  or  low-income  persons,  and  pay- 
ments' to  permit  employers  to  provide  em- 
ployees resident  in  such  areas  with  trans- 
portation to  and  from  work  or  to  reimburse 
such  employees  for  such  transportation: 
Provided, "That  in  making  such  reimburse- 
ments to  employers  the  Directors  shall  assure 
that  the  wages  paid  any  employee  shall  not 
be  less  than  the  minimum  wage  which 
would  be  applicable  to  employment  under 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  If  sec- 
tion of  such  Act  applied  to  the  employee  and 
he  was  not  exempt  under  section  13  thereof; 
and 

'"(9)  means  of  planning,  administering,  co- 
ordinating, and  evaluating  a  comprehensive 
work  and  training  program. 

'•(b)  Commencing  July  1.  1968,  all  work 
and  training  component  programs  conducted 
in  a  community  under  this  section  shall  be 
consolidated  Into  the  comprehensive  work 
and  training  program  and  financial  assistance 
for  such  components  shall  be  provided  to  the 
prime  sponsor  unless  the  Director  determines 
there  Is  a  good  cause  for  providing  an  exten- 
sion of  time,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
subsection  (cj .  After  that  date,  the  work  and 
training  components  of  programs  authorized 
by  section  502  of  this  Act  and  by  section  261 
of  part  E  of  title  U  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962  shall  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible  be  linked  to  the 
comprehensive  work  and  training  program. 
including  funding  through  the  prime  sponsor 
where  appropriate. 

"(c)  The  Director  may  provide  financial 
assistance  to  a  public  agency  or  private  or- 
ganization other  than  a  prime  sponsor  to 
carry  out  one  or  more  component  programs 
described  in  subsection  (a)  when  he  deter- 
nunes.  aiier  soliciting  and  considering  com- 
ments of  the  prime  sponsor,  if  any,  that  such 
assistance  would  enhance  program  effective- 
ness or  acceptance  on  the  part  of  persons 
served  and  would  serve  the  purposes  of  this 


title.  In  the  case  of  programs  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  of  this  section,  financial  assist- 
ance may  be  provided  directly  to  local  or 
State  educational  agencies  pursuant  to  agree- 
ments between  the  Director  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  providing  for  the  operation  of 
such  programs  under  direct  grants  or  con- 
tracts. 

"SPECL^L    OONOmONS 

"Sec.  124.  (a)  The  Director  shall  not  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  any  program 
under  this  part  unless  he  determines.  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  that — 

"•  (1 )  no  participant  will  be  employed  on 
projects  involving  political  parties,  or  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  as  Is  used  or  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place 
f'.-  religious  worship; 

2)  the  program  will  not  restilt  In  the 
displacement  of  employed  workers  or  Impair 
existing  contracts  for  services,  or  result  In 
the  substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds 
in  connection  with  work  that  would  other- 
wise be  performed; 

"(3)  the  rates  of  pay  for  time  spent  In 
work-training  and  education,  and  other  con- 
ditions of  employment,  will  be  appropriate 
and  reasonable  In  the  light  of  such  factors 
as  the  type  of  work,  geographical  region,  and 
proficiency  of  the  participant; 

"(4)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupa- 
tional development  or  upward  mobility  of 
individual  participants. 

"(b)  For  programs  which  provide  work  and 
training  related  to  physical  Improvements, 
preference  shall  be  given  to  those  improve- 
ments which  will  be  substantially  used  by 
low-income  persons  and  families  or  which 
will  contribute  substantially  to  amenities  or 
facilities  in  urban  or  rural  areas  having  high 
concentrations  or  proportions  of  low-income 
persons  and  families. 

"(c)  Programs  approved  under  this  part 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  con- 
tribute to  the  elimination  of  artificial  bar- 
riers to  employment  and  occupational 
advancement. 

"(d)  Projects  under  this  part  shall  provide 
for  maximum  feasible  vise  of  resources  under 
other  Federal  programs  for  work  and  train- 
ing and  the  resources  of  the  private  sector. 

"PROGRAM    PARTICIPANTS 

"'Sec.  125.  (a)  Participants  In  programs 
under  this  part  must  be  unemployed  or 
low-Income  persons.  The  Director,  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
trator, shall  establish  criteria  for  low  Income. 
taking  into  consideration  family  size,  urban- 
rural  and  farm-nonfarm  differences,  and 
other  relevant  factors.  Any  individual  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  from  a  low-income  family 
if  the  family  receives  cash  welfare  payments. 

"(b)  Partlclpxants  must  be  permanent  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(c)  Participants  shall  not  be  deemed  Fed- 
eral employees  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  Federal  employ- 
ment. Including  those  relating  to  hours  of 
work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  and  Federal  employ- 
ment benefits. 

"ELDERLT 

"Sec.  126.  The  Director  shall  provide  that 
programs  under  this  part  shall  be  designed 
to  deal  with  the  Incidence  of  long-term  un- 
employment among  persons  fifty-five  years 
and  older.  In  the  conduct  of  such  programs, 
the  Director  shall  encourage  the  employment 
of  such  persons  as  regular,  part-time,  and 
short-term  staff  in  component  programs. 

'•pn,OT   PROJECTS 

"Sec.  127.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  public  or  private  orga- 
nizations for  pilot   projects  which   are  de- 
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signed  to  develop  new  approaches  to  further 
the  objectives  of  this  part.  Such  projects  may 
be  conducted  by  public  agencies  or  private 
organizations. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  undertake  pilot 
projects  designed  to  encourage  the  maximum 
participation  of  private  employers,  other  than 
nonprofit  organizations,  In  work  and  train- 
ing programs  under  this  part. 

"(c)  Before  the  Director  may  approve  a 
pilot  project,  he  shall  solicit  and  conalder 
comments  on  such  projects  from  the  prime 
sponsor,  if  any,  in  the  community  where  the 
project  win  be  undertaken. 

"•nECKNICAL    ASSISTANCE    AND    TRAINING 

"Sec.  128.  The  Director  may  provide  (di- 
rectly or  through  contracts  or  other  appro- 
priate arrangements)  technical  assistance  to 
assist  In  the  Initiation  or  effective  operation 
of  programs  under  this  part.  He  may  also 
make  arrangements  for  the  training  of  In- 
structors and  other  personnel  needed  to  carry 
out  work  and  training  programs  under  this 
part.  He  shall  give  special  consideration  to 
the  problems  of  rural  areas. 

"ROLE   OF   THE   STATES 

"Sec.  129.  The  Director  may  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  appropriate  State  agencies 
to — 

"(1)  provide  technical  assistance  and 
training,  as  authorized  by  section  128,  with 
particular  emphasis  upon  service  to  rural 
areas  and  for  this  purpose  preference  shall 
be  given  to  the  State  agency  which  admin- 
isters programs  assisted  by  section  231: 

"1 2)  assist  In  coordinating  State  activities 
related  to  this  part; 

"(3)  operate  work  and  training  programs 
in  communities  which  have  not  yet  estab- 
lished an  acceptable  prime  sponsor;  and 

"(4)  provide  work  and  training  opportu- 
nities on  Stat€  projects  and  In  State  agen- 
cies: Provided.  That  these  opportunities  shall 
be  made  available  to  participants  In  commu- 
nity work  and  training  programs. 

"EQUIT-ABLE  DISTRIBirnON  OF  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  130.  Of  the  sums  appropriated  or 
allocated  for  any  fiscal  year  for  programs  au- 
thorized under  this  title,  the  Director  shall 
reserve  not  to  exceed  20  per  centum  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  section  123(a)(5): 
but  not  more  than  12 ij  per  centum  of  the 
funds  so  reserved  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
used  within  any  one  State.  With  respect  to 
the  remaining  funds  appropriated  or  allo- 
cated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
133,  the  Director  shall  establish  criteria  de- 
signed to  achieve  an  equitable  distribution  of 
assistance  among  the  States.  In  developing 
those  criteria,  he  shall  consider,  among  other 
relevant  factors,  the  ratios  of  papulation,  un- 
employment, and  family  income  levels. 

"LTMITATIONS  ON  fTDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  131.  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
any  program  or  activity  carried  out  pursuant 
to  section  123  of  this  part  shall  not  exceed 
90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  program 
or  activity,  including  costs  of  administration. 
The  Director  may,  however,  approve  assist- 
ance In  excess  of  that  percentage  if  he  deter- 
mines, pursuant  to  regulations  establishing 
objective  criteria  for  such  determinations, 
that  this  Is  necessary  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  part.  Non-Pederal  contribu- 
tions may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  eval- 
uated, including  but  not  limited  to  plant, 
equipment,  and  services.  If  in  any  fiscal  year, 
a  community  provides  non-Federal  contribu- 
tions under  this  title  exceeding  its  require- 
ments under  this  section,  such  excess  may  be 
used  to  meet  its  requirements  for  such  con- 
tributions under  section  223(c), 

"PROGRAM   DATA    AND   EVALUATION 

"Sec.  132.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide 
for  the  development  and  Implementation  of 
a  program  data  system  consistent  with  simi- 
lar data  system*  for  o^er  relevaJit  Federal 


programs.  Such  data  shall  be  published 
periodically. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the 
continuing  evaluation  of  the  programs  under 
this  part,  Including  their  effectiveness  in 
achieving  stated  goals,  their  impact  on  re- 
lated progr.^ms,  and  their  structure  and 
mechanisms  for  the  delivery  of  services,  and 
he  shall  arrange  for  obtaining  the  opinions 
of  participants  about  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  programs.  This  evaluation 
shall  include  comparisons  with  proper  con- 
trol gjoups  compwsed  of  persons  who  have 
not  participated  In  such  programs,  and  shall 
seek  to  develop  comparative  data  on  tlie  costs 
and  benefits  of  work  and  training  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act  and  by  other  Acts, 
including  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962.  He  may.  for  this  pur- 
pose, contract  for  independent  evaluations 
of  such  programs  or  individual  projects.  The 
results  of  such  evaluations  shall  be  included 
in  the  report  required  by  section  608. 

"(c)  The  Director  shall  develop  and  pub- 
lish standards  for  evaluation  of  program  ef- 
fectiveness in  achieving  the  objectives  of  this 
title.  Such  standards  shall  be  considered  in 
deciding  whether  to  renew  or  supplement 
financial  assistance  provided  by  sections  123, 
128,  and  129." 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  the  section  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  riglit  to  object,  I  wish  to 
protect  my  right  to  offer  an  amendment. 
I  have  a  substitute  to  offer  to  part  B,  and 
as  I  understand  this  part  B  will  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes,  that  is  correct.  Let 
me  ask  the  gentleman  if  there  are  any 
more  amendments  to  the  Job  Corps  from 
the  minority? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  that  we  have  already  passed 
the  Job  Corps,  We  are  now  on  section  102 
of  the  bill  which  ends  on  page  168. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Comm.ittee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Rodney  of  New  York,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (S.  23881  to  provide 
an  improved  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
to  authorize  funds  for  the  continued  op- 
eration of  economic  opportunity  pro- 
grams, to  authorize  an  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


A  MILITARY  OFFICER  SPEAKS  OUT 
ON  VTETNAM 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago  I  Issued  a  call  for  veterans  of 


the  Vietnam  conflict  to  advise  me  of  their 
availability  to  attend  a  meeting  where  all 
might  express  their  views  on  America's 
involvement  in  the  war  and  all  its  Im- 
plications, 

After  attending  briefings  by  the  Presi- 
dent.  State  Deimrtment,  and  by  high- 
ranking  officers  and  civilians  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  I  am  convinced  that 
there  will  remain  a  vital  information  gap 
until  we  hear  from  local  officers  and  men 
who  served  in  the  Vietnam  campaign 
and  are  now  free  to  discuss  their  experi- 
ences and  their  ideas. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  a  service- 
man who  Is  not  privileged  to  make  public 
his  own  feelings  about  the  hostilities  that 
are  taking  such  a  heavy  toll  of  our  fight- 
ing forces,  but  who  felt  an  obligation  to 
report  to  his  Representative  in  Congress 
on  changes  of  policy  that  could,  in  his 
view,  lead  to  a  savings  in  both  American 
lives  and  American  money.  Since  the 
missive  contains  no  security  violation,  i 
include  the  full  text  to  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record — except  that  his 
name  and  billet  are  omitted  for  obv.jus 
reasons. 

My  correspondent  is  convinced  that 
the  U.S.  military  efifort  should  be  con- 
tinued in  Vietnam,  but  objects  to  the  re- 
straint Imposed  upon  our  fighting  forces 
to  the  advantage  of  the  enemy.  It  will  be 
important  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  those 
who  preceded  this  young  hero  on  the 
battlefield  and  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  follow  the  conduct  of  the  war  from  a 
stateside  vantage  point  after  completing 
their  military  service. 

All  Members  of  Congress  will  appreci- 
ate the  recommendations  for  reducing 
waste  that  are  contained  in  the  letter 
from  the  dedicated  soldier  who  has  taken 
time  to  write  in  the  interest  of  his  couii- 
try.  I  trust  that  immediate  action  to 
remedy  the  situation  will  be  forthcom- 
ing. 

No  doubt,  others  who  have  served  in 
Vietnam  have  ideas  on  how  the  cost  of 
the  campaign  can  be  reduced,  and  Con- 
gress should  welcome  all  such  sugges- 
tions. Perhaps  the  meeting  of  Vietnam 
veterans  who  reside  in  Pennsylvania's 
22d  Congressional  District  will  also  be 
helpful  In  this  respect. 

The  letter  follows: 

October  18,  1967. 

Dear  Congressman  Saylob:  I  would  like 
to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  feeling  at  the 
"grassroot  level"  or,  I  should  say,  "rice-root 

level."  X  am  now  serving  with 

U.S.   Army,   Republic   of  Viet   Nam. 


November  13,  1967 
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The  feeling  in  my  unit  and  among  the  vast 
majority  of  officers  and  enlisted  personnel 
that  I  have  spoken  to,  outside  of  my  unit. 
Is  that  we  should  be  in  Viet  Nam;  we  should 
help  these  people;  and  we  should  win  thl.s 
war!  But  we  should  not  fight  with  one  hand 
tied  behind  our  back. 

It  Is  felt  we  should  bomb  anything  and 
everything  of  military  importance  In  North 
Viet  Nam.  Second,  that  whatever  tactics  that 
are  necessary  to  win  should  be  employed. 
This  includes  going  into  the  DMZ  and  using 
non-lethal  gas. 

There  is  one  area  which  disgusts  many 
Americans  and  is  worth  Congressional  Inves- 
tigation. That  is  the  waste  going  on  In  the 
use  of  material  and  the  misuse  of  funds.  To 
give  you  one  example,  there  Is  $10  million  of 
mess  equipment  sitting  in  the  depot  which 
cannot  be  used  because  it  is  the  wrong  cycle. 
Plus  there  Is  more  on  the  way  (about  17 
million) .  It  seems  to  me  that  these  contracts 


^uld  be  canceled  by  giving  the  producer  his 
!^flt  for  the  contract  and  stopping  produc- 
S^n  (this  would  only  work  for  cost  plus 
fired  fee  and  cost  plus  percentage  contracts) . 

Another  example  of  waste  Is  the  disposal 
nfTnusuable  items  such  as:  lumber,  broken 
!«ulDment  and  other  raw  materials.  These 
fhines  are  buried  In  the  ground  and  amount 
J^lO  to  20  thousand  dollars  a  day.  The  sal- 
™  e  rights  could  be  contracted  which  would 
hradvantageous  for  three  reasons.  First,  Its 
^le  would  save  the  taxpayers  money.  Sec- 
ond It  would  put  badly  needed  Items  into 
the  Viet  Nam  economy  (such  as  lumber). 
And  last,  when  the  Vietnamese  purchase  from 
the  U  S  it  takes  money  out  of  their  economy, 
cuts  down  their  Inflation  and  In  a  small  way 
helps  our  gold  flow. 

If  you  decide  to  look  into  either  of  these 
matters  I  would  appreciate  my  name  not  be- 
ing used  until  my  service  obligation  Is  com- 

^So  in  conclusion,  I  feel,  as  many  others 
here  do,  that  we  should  finish  what  we 
started,  but  it  should  be  done  efficiently  and 
effectively. 

Sincerely, 


SPACE  COSTS  ARE  WORTH  IT 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  are  excerpts  from 
a  paper  in  defense  of  large  investments 
In  the  American  space  program.  It  was 
presented  last  week  by  Princeton  eco- 
nomics professor,  Oskar  Morganstern, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics  in  Ana- 
heim, Calif. : 

Whether  the  goals  are  good,  whether  It  is 
more  important  to  explore  space  or  the  ocean 
or  to  clear  slums  is  not  an  economic  ques- 
tion. Perhaps  the  country  can  even  afford 
all?  So  it  Is  Important  to  realize  that  annual 
space  expenditure  Is  but  a  fraction  of  one 
percent  of  G.N.P.,  only  about  four  per  cent 
of  the  Federal  budget,  only  a  quarter  of  the 
annual  sales  of  General  Motors,  and  that  it 
costs  less  than  two  months  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  Clearly,  the  country  can  afford  a 
high  degree  of  space  exploration,  even  If 
the  hopes  of  results  are  uncertain,  as  they 
must  be.  .  .  . 

ECONOMIC    IMPACT 

First  there  is  a  conventional  and  needed 
manner  of  analyzing  the  economic  impact 
of  the  space  program.  It  consists  in  deter- 
mining the  expenditure  streams  of  large 
amount  of  money,  of  analyzing  their  re- 
gional Impact,  the  good  and  bad  effects  of 
concentration  of  high  activity  In  a  few 
highly  specialized  Industries,  of  estimating 
the  multiplier  effects  of  money  added  to 
some  regions  or  Income  groups,  etc.  Such 
analysis  gives  valuable  Information,  but  does 
not  touch  on  many  crucial  matters.  It  could 
Ulumlnate  the  fact,  of  course,  that  spending 
»5-bllllon  on  space  has  a  very  different  and 
technologically  a  far  more  stimulating  in- 
fiuence  on  the  economy  than  spending  the 
same  amount  on  slum  clearance. 

In  the  first  case,  entirely  new  skills  have 
to  be  created,  new  materials  must  be  found, 
new  devices  are  to  be  invented  and  devel- 
oped, which  radiate  through  many  other  In- 
dustries, whUe  In  the  second  case  these 
eflectB  are  minimal.  The  same  «5-bllllon  left 
in  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayer— I.e..  scat- 


tered among  millions  of  people — would  also 
be  spread  through  private  consumption  and 
sa\'lngs,  but  in  our  country  they  would  only 
slowly  and  Indirectly  lead  to  Innovations  as 
decisive  as  those  which  are  due,  and  will  be 
further  due,  to  highly  integrated  programs. 
It  would  at  first  mean  mostly  the  making  of 
more  of  the  same  things  we  already  have  in 
plenty;  the  space  program  on  the  other  hand, 
working  under  the  pressure  of  the  con- 
straints of  a  highly  hostile  environment,  is 
forced  to  produce  entirely  new  things,  many 
of  which,  we  hope,  will  be  beneficial  to 
mankind. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  mention  .  .  , 
important  economic  features  of  the  space 
program.  The  investment  already  made  Is 
such  that  it  cannot  easily  be  turned  off.  A 
space  program  without  conUnulty  would  be 
an  absurdity.  The  time  span,  e.g.,  the  dura- 
tion of  preparatory  work,  even  the  time 
needed  to  evaluate  the  observations,  Is  so 
grea.t  that  a  commitment  for  decades  was 
made  when  the  program  was  first  started, 
whether  we  like  It  or  not.  .  .  . 

When  we  ask  what  the  economic  effects  of 
space  exploration  are.  we  must  first  look  at 
the  output  so  far  obtained.  Thus  far.  no  basic 
discoveries  as  great  In  importance  as  atomic 
fission  have  been  made  Nothing,  comparable 
to  the  transistor  or  the  laser  could  be  at- 
tributed to  space  exploration.  .  .  . 

NEW  PRODUCTS 

It  Is  a  well-known  phenomenon  of  the  last 
25  years  that  most  of  our  Important  com- 
panies find  that  the  majority  of  their  cur- 
rently offered  products  did  not  exist  25  or 
even  10  years  ago.  Their  profits  stem  mostly 
from  the  new  products.  So  they  push  re- 
search and  development  as  far  as  their  means 
will  allow.  The  Government,  constantly 
prodded  by  the  scientific  community,  also  be- 
gins to  believe  that  reseach  is  needed  for  the 
purpose  of  the  general  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity. It  Is  then  difficult  to  see  why  these 
expectations  should  not  also  apply  to  space 
exploration,  especially  when  one  remembers 
that  some  of  the  most  \\U.\  discoveries  ever 
made  by  man  derive  precisely  from  watching 
the  stars  and  planets.  Now  that  we  are  able 
to  break  through  the  obscuring  shield  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere  how  could  we  but  expect 
that  discoveries  will  not  be  made  of  a  magni- 
tude that  will  astonish  even  this  generation 
which  has  seen  so  much  and  Is  prepared  to 
expect  that  our  knowledge  will  increase 
without  limit. 


PERMISSION  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT TONIGHT  TO  FILE  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  ON  S.  780 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  fUe  a  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill  S.  780. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  CRIME  SITUATION  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mar>-land  [Mr.  Gude]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  three  mem- 
bers of  the  District  Committee  are  join- 


ing with  me  today  in  Introducing  three 
bills  that  we  beUeve  are  essential  In  our 
broad-scale  attack  against  the  criUcal 
crime  situation  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Adams],  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  rMr.  HortonL  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Jacobs],  and  myself  are 
introducing  this  legislation  because  of 
our  increasing  concern  with  the  rising 
crime  rate  in  this  city.  These  bills  would 
be  a  progressive  step  toward  assuring 
the  swift  apphcation  of  justice  by  alle- 
viating some  of  the  more  pressing  prob- 
lems facing  the  courts  of  the  District. 
The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Broyhill]  introduced  these 
bills  on  August  31,  but  no  committee 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  as  yet. 

The  first  bill  is  ainied  at  upgrading  the 
District  of  Columbia  court  of  general  ses- 
sions, the  trial  court  that  has  the  great- 
est impact  on  the  vast  majority  of  the 
District   citizens.   The   general   sessions 
court  handles  97  percent  of  all  the  htiga- 
tion  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
backlog  of  criminal  cases  is  over  1.400, 
while  the  civil  backlog  is  3,500  cases.  The 
time  from  joinder  of  issue  to  disposition 
of  a  civil  jur5^  case  has  risen  to  24  months, 
an  increase  of  7  months  since  January 
1967.  as  the  court  has  assigned  more  oi 
its    judicial    manpower    to    handle    the 
growing  criminal  docket.  This  bill  would 
increase   the   number  of  judges  in  the 
court  of  general  sessions  from  21  to  26. 
It  would  also  increase  the  salaries  of  gen- 
eral sessions  judges  and  court  of  ap- 
peals judges.  It  would  amend  the  retire- 
ment provisions  to  enable  retired  judges 
to  sit  for  longer  periods  of  time  when 
court  needs  so  demand.  It  would  also  au- 
thorize additional  law  clerks  for  the  court 
of    general    sessions    and    the    juvenile 
courts. 

The  second  bill  would  transfer  pater- 
nity and  nonsupport  cases  from  juvenile 
court  to  the  domestic  relations  branch  of 
the  court  of  general  sessions.  Recent  fig- 
ures indicate  that  over  40  percent  of  the 
caseload  and  60  percent  of  the  trial  time 
of  the  juvenile  court  Is  devoted  to  Pater- 
nity and  nonsupport  cases.  This  would 
relieve  the  congestion  of  the  juvenile 
court  calendar  and  enable  them  to  deal 
with  juvenile  offenders  promptly.  Trans- 
fering  paternity  and  nonsupport  pro- 
ceedings whose  goal  is  to  insure  that  the 
father  will  continue  to  support  his  minor 
child,  would  place  all  the  parties  in  the 
proceedings  in  a  better  position.  This 
would  remove  the  criminal  contempt 
sanction  which  would  enable  the  father 
to  continue  work  during  pendency  of  the 
case  and  afterward. 

These  bills  will  also  prevent  neglected 
and  dependent  children  from  being  In- 
discriminately mixed  with  delinquents, 
something  that  occurs  under  present 
procedures.  It  would  also  bring  juvenile 
proceedings  in  line  with  the  recent  Gault 
decision  requiring  prompt  detention 
hearings  and  providing  counsel  for  chil- 
dren appearing  before  the  court. 

These  bills  have  been  recommended 
and  endorsed  by  the  MetropoUtan  Wash- 
ington Board  of  Trade,  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  Clearinghouse  Association,  the  Bar 
Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
the  Washington  Bar  Association,  Inc., 
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the  Women's  Bar  Association,  the  Justice 
Department,  the  former  District  Com- 
missioners, and  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit. 

In  other  words,  many  Interested  and 
Involved  parties  feel  this  Is  a  good  and 
necessary  step.  We  believe  that  this  is 
a  matter  of  utmost  urgency  and  are 
hopeful  that  hearings  will  begin  promptly 
in  the  House  District  Committee. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  FIRST  REVOLU- 
TION BY  CAPTIVE  NATION 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 12.  1917,  the  first  revolution  of  a 
captive  nation  against  the  Red  dictator- 
ship of  the  Soviet  Union  was  staged  in 
Idel-Ural. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  Idel-Ural  is 
the  least  known  of  all  the  captive  na- 
tions within  the  Soviet  Union  and,  there- 
fore. I  present  a  brief  historical  review 
of  the  present  conditions  in  that  country. 

lOEL-USAL 
THE  POPULATION  AND  THE  COUNTRY 

The  Tartars  of  the  Idel-Ural.  comprising 
the  Tartar — Bashkirs  and  the  Chuvash,  are 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  northern  ethnically 
and  linguistically  Turkic  area  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Tartars  and  Bashkirs  are  both 
Moslems  and  constitute  a  national  and  re- 
ligious unit,  whereas  the  Chuvash  are  Chris- 
tians. 

The  country  inhabited  by  the  Tartars  Is 
named  in  the  Tartar  language  "Idel-Ural" 
and  comprises  the  territory  situated  between 
the  Volga  and  the  Ural  mountains.  These 
Tartars  represent  the  European  branch  of 
the  Turkic  population  of  the  Soviet  Union: 
according  to  Soviet  statistics  based  on  the 
national  census  of  1959,  there  are  7,422,000 
of  whom  4.969.000  were  Tartars  proper, 
984.000  Bashkirs,  and  1,470,000  Chuvash. 
In  1959,  there  were  also  2.5  mUllon 
Volga  FMnns.  1,285.000  Mordvlnlans,  623.000 
Udmurts.  504.000  Marl  and  431.000  Komi— all 
ethnically  part  of  the  Idel-Ural.  The  total 
numbers  exceed  ten  million. 

The  Tartars  and  Volga  Finns  have  at  pres- 
ent separate  Autonomous  Republics,  and  are 
not  united  territorially  or  administratively. 
The  Idel-Ural  is  divided  Into  the  following 
republics:  the  Tartar  ASSR,  with  Kazan  as 
Its  capital;  the  Bashkir  ASSR — capital  Ufa: 
the  Chuvash  ASSR — capital  Cheboksar;  the 
Udmurt  ASSR — capital  Ishevsk:  the  Mord- 
vlnlan  ASSR — capital  Saransk;  the  Marl 
ASSR — capital  Yoshkar-Ola.  Within  the  Tar- 
tar ethnic  and  national  territories  are  cities 
such  as  Orenburg,  Chelyabinsk,  Astrakhan. 
Saratov,  Kuibyshev,  and  the  area  occupied  by 
the  Siberian  Tartars,  which  is  administra- 
tively separate  from  the  above  republics. 

The  Tartars  and  the  Volga  Finns  are  the 
indigenous  peoples  of  the  Idel-Ural;  the  Rus- 
sians did  not  enter  the  area  until  the  Tartar 
states  were  conquered  by  Muscovy  in  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries.  In  1552  the  Khanate 
of  Kazan  fell,  In  1556  the  Khanate  of  Astrak- 
han, and  In  1571  the  Siberian  Khanate.  Since 
the  16th  century  the  Tartars  have  fought  to 
recover  their  freedom  and  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  erery  period  of  Russian  weakness, 
whether  due  to  Internal  conditions  or  to  in- 
volvement In  foreign  wars,  to  secure  this 
freedom. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  NATIONAL-DEMOCRATIC  GOV- 
ERNMENT IN  THE  IDEL-tJRAL  AFTER  THE  REVO- 
LUTION   OF    FEBRUARY    1917 

During  the  Revolution  of  1917.  which  over- 
threw the  Tsarist  regime,  the  Tartars  made 
common  cause  despite  social  tensions  and 
strove  to  win  independence.  After  February 
1917  the  Bashkirs,  in  close  cooperation  with 
other  Moslem  peoples,  began  to  organize 
their  own  government,  and  various  con- 
ferences took  place  in  the  Idel-Ural  during 
that  time.  In  July  1917  the  "Moslem  Anti- 
Russian  Committee  of  War,"  the  second  Gen- 
er.al  Moslem  Congress  and  the  Congress  of 
Moslem  Clergy  were  held  simultaneously  in 
Kazan  and  the  object  of  all  three  was  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  state.  These 
three  congresses  decided  to  combine  Into  a 
single  convention,  at  which  the  national  and 
cultural  autonomy  of  the  Moslem  Tartars  of 
the  Idel-Ural  was  proclaimed  on  July  22. 
1917.  A  "council  of  autonomy"  was  set  up 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  former  dele- 
gate to  the  State  Duma,  Sadri  Maksudi,  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  free  elections  to  a 
National  Assembly,  which  met  for  the  first 
time  on  November  20,  1917  in  Ufa,  capital  of 
Bashkiria.  120  delegates,  representing  differ- 
ent parties,  attended,  and  the  Turkists  and 
"Terrltorlalists"  were  in  the  majority.  The 
delegates  had  received  their  mandate  from 
six  million  people  and  each  of  them  repre- 
sented 50.000  voters. 

The  National  Assembly  elected  a  milli  idara 
or  government,  with  Prof.  Sadri  Maksudi  as 
Premier  and  Cin.asl  as  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  The  following  ministries 
and  commissions  were  set  up : 

1.  Religious  Affairs.  Head:  Kaslm  Sallch- 
yan  Urmanov, 

2.  Ministry  of  Culture.  Head:  Omer  Ter- 
egulov. 

3.  Ministry  of  Finance.  Head:  Abdurakh- 
man  Akjarov, 

4.  Ministry  of  Justice.  Hea.A:  M.  Kurbanga- 
Uev. 

5.  ConstitutiOTial  Cormnission.  Hea4;  V. 
Akhtlamov. 

6.  Commission  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Head: 
Ayaz  Ishakl. 

Democracy  was  thus  established  In  the 
country  and  the  milli  idara  retained  power 
until  the  Red  Army  occupied  the  Volga-Ural 
territory. 

SOVIET    RULE    OVER    THE    TARTARS    AND    BASHKIRS 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  milli 
idara  no  Bashkir  or  Tartar  Communist  Party 
was  in  existence.  Only  in  the  Russian  Com- 
munist party  were  there  a  few  bashkirs.  In 
the  spring  of  1918  the  Red  Army  began  to 
advance  into  the  Volga-Ural  region.  The 
Tartar  army  and  the  Bashkirs  put  up  oppo- 
sition, but  their  situation  became  untenable 
when  Kolchak,  the  commander  of  the  White 
armies  in  Siberia,  declared  against  the  demo- 
cratic government  of  the  Volga-Ural  and 
ordered  its  dissolution.  The  Tartars  were 
caught  between  the  Red  and  White  armies, 
and  fell  prey  to  the  former,  who  occupied 
their  country  in  April  1918.  The  National 
Assembly  and  the  government  of  the  Idel- 
Ural  were  dissolved,  and  some  members  of 
the  government,  led  by  Maksudi  and  Ishaki, 
Fuat  Tukta,  Battal,  Alkln  and  Teregulov, 
succeeded  in  fleeing  to  Turkey  and  Europe 
via  China. 

After  taking  possession  of  the  Idel-Ural, 
the  Soviets  set  up  what  were  known  as 
"revolutionary  committees"  in  Kazan  and 
Ufa.  The  former  was  headed  by  the  political 
commissar  of  the  5th  Red  Army.  Lepa.  and 
in  Ufa.  Nurlmanov,  later  Joined  by  Sharif 
Monatov  and  Zaki  Valldi,  took  over  control. 
Similar  revolutionary  committees  were  estab- 
lished In  Orenburg,  Chelyabinsk  and  other 
towns.  At  the  same  time,  branches  of  the 
Russian  Communist  party  were  founded. 
The  aim  of  both  authorities  was  to  sovietlze 
the  Tartars,  although  there  still  existed  no 
Indigenous  Communist  party.  Soon  after  the 


Bashkir  Autonomous  Republic  was  formed 
(1919),  followed  by  the  Tartar  Autonomoug 
Republic  (1920)  and  the  Chuvash  Auton- 
omous Republic  in  1925. 

The  Soviets  tried  to  sugar  the  pill  of  their 
military  occupation  of  the  Idel-Ural  by 
spreading  slogans  such  as  "dictatorship  o! 
the  proletariat,"  "social  equality"  and  "na- 
tional self-determination."  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent this  propaganda  was  successful  in  rals- 
ing  opposition  to  the  Kerensky  government 
which  preceded  the  October  Revolution  and 
which  did  not  recognize  the  right  of  the 
national  minorities  of  the  former  Tsarist  em- 
pire  to  self-determination.  With  the  aid  of  a 
few  dozen  Tartar  and  Bashkir  Communists, 
the  Bolsheviks  organized  fighting  units 
which  went  into  action  against  the  Whit« 
armies  led  by  Demlkin  Dutov  and  Kolchak. 
In  the  meantime  Moscow  proceeded  to  con- 
solidate Its  control  over  Tartarla  and  Bash- 
kiria. 

SOVIET    NATIONALrry    POLICT    IN    TARTAHU   AND 
BASHKIRIA 

The  Bolsheviks  lost  no  time  in  carrying 
out  sovletlzatlon  and  did  all  they  could  to 
destroy  national  unty  and  resistance.  The 
abolished  democratic  forms  of  government 
incited  class  enmity,  pursued  a  policy  hostile 
to  Islam,  began  to  russify  the  national  cul- 
ture. Imposing  Communist  ideology,  infil- 
trating the  local  administration  with  Rus- 
sian Communists  and  training  an  officer 
corps.  All  these  measures  were  set  on  foot 
by  the  revolutionary  committees  and  later 
by  the  local  Communist  party. 

1.    Territorial,    political    and    administrative 
division  of  the  Tartars 

In  a  decree  of  February  23,  1918,  two 
months  before  the  Red  Army  invasion,  the 
Bolshevik  government  promised  the  Tartars 
and  Bashkirs  that  they  would  be  allowed  to 
set  up  an  independent  Tartar-Bashkir  Re. 
public,  which  was  to  include  all  the  Idel- 
Ural.  excepting  Astrakhan.  Yet,  In  violation 
of  this  promise,  Moscow  proceeded  to  order 
the  establishment  of  the  three  above-men- 
tioned "autonomous  republics,"  against  the 
will  of  the  peoples  concerned.  The  Ugro- 
Finnish  peoples,  ethnically  related  to  the 
Tartars,  were  similarly  divided  Ino  three  re- 
publics: the  Mordvlnian  ASSR.  created  on 
December  20,  1934,  the  Udmurt  ASSR,  cre- 
at^-d  on  December  28,  1934,  and  the  Marl 
ASSR.  created  on  December  3,  1936.  The  Tar- 
tar  republic  did  not,  however,  embrace  all  the 
peoples  of  the  Idel-Ural.  The  Bolsheviks  also 
set  up  on  Tartar  territory  administrative 
areas  under  the  direct  control  of  Moscow. 
Among  these  were  Orenburg,  Chelyabinsk. 
Kuibyshev,  and  Astrakhan.  It  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Soviet  leaders  not  only  to  split 
up  the  Idel-Ural  but  to  drive  a  wedge  be- 
tween the  Moslem  Turks  of  Turkestan  and 
the  people  of  the  Idel-Ural. 

2.  Economic  division  and  suppression  of 
economic  indeperidence 

The  Bolsheviks  abolished  private  property, 
and  all  land  and  natural  resources  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  state. 

In  1930  the  Tartar  territory  was  divided 
into  economic  districts,  known  as  raions. 
These  were  the  Volga-Kama  Raion  and  Ural 
Ralon.  To  the  former  belonged  the  Tartar 
ASSR  and  the  Chuvash  ASSR.  and  the  Bash- 
kir ASSR  to  the  latter.  These  raions  were 
placed  under  the  direct  command  of  Moscow 
and  in  this  way  the  Bolsheviks  were  able  to 
dispose  freely  of  the  economic  wealth  in  these 
areas.  The  Tartar  ASSR  accounts  for  62.1 
per  cent  of  petroleum  produced  in  the  USSR, 
20  per  cent  of  steel  output,  10  per  cent  of 
coal  output,  15  per  cent  of  copper  produc- 
tion. 10  per  cent  of  grain  production,  and  7 
per  cent  of  meat  and  dairy  products.  Partly 
as  a  result  of  Soviet  exploitation  of  Ihe  food 
resources  of  the  Idel-Ural  famine  broke  out 
in  1921-1922,   1927,  1932,  1945  and  1948. 
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UNDERMINING  THE  ETHNIC   UNITY    OF  THE 
TABTABS   BY   RES)ErrrLEMENT 

Moscow  ha*  systematically  practiced  forced 
resettlement  of  the  peoples  of  the  Idel-Ural 
vrtth  the  object  of  destroying  their  ethnic 
homogeneity.  It  has  done  this  by  sending 
thousands  to  work  in  other  parts  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  At  present  there  are  100,000 
Tarwrs  working  in  the  coal  mines  of  the 
Donbass,  and  Russians,  Ukrainians  and 
Belorussians  are  being  brought  into  the  Idel- 
Ural  region.  After  the  Soviet-Finnish  war  of 
1939-1940,  Tartar  collective  farmers  were  re- 
settled on  Vipuri  Finnish  territory;  and  be- 
tween 1948  and  1950,  150.000  Tartars  were 
sent  to  East  Prui>sia.  In  1954,  7,000  Tartars 
were  similarly  resettled  in  the  Altai  to  open 
up  virgin  territories,  and  Russians  were 
brought  in  to  take  their  place. 

ANTI-ISLAMIC   POLICY 

Open  anti-islamic  propaganda  Is  dissemi- 
nated In  the  schools,  press  and  scientific 
journals.  Until  1940  the  Moslem  clergy  was 
bitterly  persecuted.  Over  10.000  priests  were 
liquidated,  and  mtjsques  razed  to  the  ground 
or  turned  into  clubs  and  workshops.  Between 
1917  and  1940,  7,000  mosques  were  destroyed 
or  desecrated  in  this  way.  According  to  evi- 
dence from  the  religious  leader  of  all  the 
Moslems  of  Russia,  who  had  his  seat  in  Ufa, 
ihere  were  7,800  mosques  in  the  Idel-Ural 
before  the  Soviets  occupied  the  country.  For- 
eign policy  considerations  caused  the  Soviets 
to  spare  "the  Muftiate  of  Ufa.  formally  at 
least,  but  Mufti  Reza  ben  Fahraddin  was  re- 
quested several  times  to  put  his  signature  to 
a  declaration  which  spoke  of  religious  free- 
dom in  the  USSR,  but  each  time  refused.  In 
1937  the  Mufti  Kshaf  Tershemeln  was  ac- 
cused of  espionage  on  behalf  of  the  Japanese 
and  shot.  In  1953  Mushterejeev,  a  member 
of  the  Soviet  "Union  of  the  Godless,"  was  ap- 
pointed religious  leader  of  the  Tartars,  with 
his  seat  in  Moscow.  Since  the  end  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  the  Soviet  regime  h.-is  been 
exploiting  the  Moslem  clergy  for  its  own 
political  propaganda  purposes. 

RUSSIFICATION    OF   THE   TARTAR   LANGUAGX 

In  1928  the  Arabic  alphabet,  which  had 
been  used  by  the  Tartars  since  time  im- 
memorial, was  replaced  by  the  Latin  alpha- 
bet. Then,  twelve  years  later,  in  1939  and 
1940.  the  Latin  alphabet  was  abolished  and 
a  decree  ordered  the  introduction  of  the 
Cyrillic  alphabet.  Moscow  hoped  that  in  this 
way  the  young  generation  in  the  Idel-Ural 
would  be'cut  off  from  its  cultural  heritage, 
and  in  particular  from  the  Koran.  At  the 
same  time,  to  destroy  the  cohesion  of  the 
Tartar  national  literary  language,  the  So- 
viets deliberately  promoted  the  various  dia- 
lects to  the  status  of  Independent  languages. 
Efforts  are  constantly  being  made  to  speed 
russlfication  of  the  Tartar  language  by  In- 
troducing Russian  technical  and  political  vo- 
cabulary Instead  of  forming  words  from 
Arabic  and  Persian  roots. 

COMMtmiST   INDOCTRINATION  IN  THE   SCHOOLS 

The  high  schools,  universities  and  various 
academic  institutions  are  not  under  the 
control  of  the  Tartars;  Russian  is  a  com- 
pulsory language  In  80  per  cent  of  the  high 
schools;  religious  Instruction  Is  prohibited; 
no  national  history  Is  taught  In  the  schools: 
Tartar  literary  classics  and  works  by  national 
writers  and  poets  are  not  included  In  the 
curriculum;  the  main  objective  Is  Instilla- 
tion of  Communist  Ideology. 

In  accordance  with  the  Soviet  slogan  "so- 
cial In  content,  national  In  form."  the 
theater  and  the  arts  are  russified  and  have 
to  conform  to  the  Communist  Party  line. 

DESTBtrcnON   OP  NATIONAL   ADMINISTRATION 

All  local  officials  who  refused  to  submit  to 
Communist  Indoctrination  have  been  re- 
moved In  the  course  of  the  party  "purges." 
All  key  posts  In  the  Party  apparatus  and  gov- 
ernment  of  the  Tartar  ASSR   are  held  by 


Russian  Communists,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  the  KGB  (secret  police i  and  the 
Party  Central  Committee.  This  means  In 
practice  that  the  repubUc  is  governed  from 
Moscow.  The  only  Bashkirs  who  are  appointed 
to  posts  in  the  administration  and  the  Party 
apparatus  are  those  who  have  graduated 
from  the  Party  schools.  In  1922  a  university 
was  founded  in  Kazan  to  train  cadres,  but 
was  turned  into  an  Agricultural  College  in 
1931,  during  one  of  the  early  purge  in  the 
Party. 

The  following  purges  have  taken  place  In 
the  Tartar  ASSR: 

1929.  Against  the  "bourgeois  nationalist 
Sultan-Galiev  movement."  This  piurge  later 
spread  to  Bashkiria. 

1933-34.  To  root  out  opposition  to  forced 
collectivization. 

1937-38.  A  large-scale  purge  of  "bourgeois 
nationalists,"  which  also  affected  the  Bash- 
kirs, who  were  charged  with  seeking  to  detach 
the  Idel-Ural  from  the  USSR. 

1954.  Purge  of  Party  organizations  in 
Bashkiria. 

In  1923  the  Tartar-Bashkir  Military  Acad- 
emy was  established  in  Kazan  and  a  Tartar 
army  division  was  formed,  together  with  one 
composed  of  Bashkirs;  Chuvash,  Marl,  Mord- 
vlnian and  Udmurt  regiments  were  also 
created.  All  these  were,  however,  abolished 
in  1937. 

TSAR    RESISTANCE    TO    BOLSHEVISM 

In  1919  and  1920  the  peasants  rose  up 
against  the  Soviet  policy  of  so-called  "war 
Communism,"  during  which  they  were  forced 
to  surrender  their  grain  to  the  state. 

From  1923  to  1928  the  underground  move- 
ment led  by  the  Communist  Sultan-Galiev 
was  active.  Sultan-Galiev,  who  was  for  a  time 
Stalin's  deputy  in  the  People's  Commissariat 
for  Nationality  Affairs,  formulated  the  fol- 
lowing objectives:  abolition  of  control  by 
Moscow  over  the  Tartar,  Bashkir,  Chuvash 
and  other  republics  and  fusion  of  these 
Turkic  Moslem  peoples  into  a  single  "Tur- 
anian" state.  The  whole  population  and  par- 
ticularly the  intelligentsia,  were  behind  this 
movement,  but  in  1928  Moscow  began  the 
work  of  smashing  their  aspirations.  82  prom- 
inent Tartar  intellectuals  who  demanded  the 
liberation  of  Sultan-Galiev  from  Imprison- 
ment, together  with  his  supporters,  were 
liquidated.  Mukhtarov,  the  president  of  the 
Tartar  ASSR,  also  protested  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  Kremlin  and  was  shot  in  1929, 
along  with  two  other  members  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Between  1928  and  1930  the  peasantry  re- 
volted against  collectivization,  and  the  most 
serious  disturbances  occurred  in  the  districts 
of  Archa  and  Atna  In  the  Tartar  ASSR.  Units 
of  the  1st  Division  of  the  Bashkir  Military 
Academy  defied  orders  to  fire  on  the  peasants. 

TSARIST  AND  SOVIET  RULE  OVER  THE  TARTARS:    A 

COMPARISON 

Under  the  Tsarist  regime  there  was  strict 
control  over  appointment  of  Tartars  to  reli- 
gious offices  and  in  schools,  and  the  local 
press  was  censored. 

No  state  financial  assistance  was  granted 
for  education  purposes,  although  the  Tartars 
paid  taxes  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  cit- 
izens of  the  Empire. 

The  religious  leader  of  the  Moslem  was  not 
freely  elected  but  nominated  by  the  Tsar. 

Until  1907  no  Tartar  was  permitted  to  own 
immovable  property,  such  as  factories,  etc. 
Freedom  to  trade  existed,  however. 

The  right  to  autonomy  was  not  recognized. 
Since  the  time  of  the  Russian  conquest  of  the 
Tartar  khanate  the  Tartar  territories  were 
considered  as  ordinary  guberniyas  (prov- 
inces) under  the  administration  of  Rus- 
sian governors.  Kazan.  Ufa,  Orenburg  and 
Astrakhan  were  the  capital  cities  of  these 
provinces. 

No  Tartar  fighting  units  were  permitted  in 


the  Tsarist  army  but  during  the  First  World 
War  960.000  Tartars  were  conscripted. 

The  Soviet  authorities  formally  recognize 
the  right  of  the  Tartars  to  administer  their 
own  territory  and  Tartarla  and  Bashkiria  are 
styled  "autonomous  repubUc."  In  practice, 
however,  they  are  not  independent  and  are 
not  states  In  the  true  sense. 

All  Soviet  citizens  are  formally  equal,  and 
there  is  no  discrimination  between  national- 
ities, but  there  Is,  In  fact  no  real  personal 
freedom,  since  the  press,  schools  and  all  other 
official  organizations  In  the  Tarta)r  republics 
are  controlled  by  Moscow  and  serve  the  ends 
of  the  Communist  regime. 

Russlfication  is  in  constant  progress. 

The  political  methods  use  to  suppress  aspi- 
rations to  independence  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Idel-Ural  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  used  by  the  Tsarist  regime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  Intriguing  to  note 
that  a  major  factor  in  the  very  militant 
ami-Israel  attitude  of  the  Sov-iet  Union 
is  that  this  is  one  of  the  few  foreign  policy 
positions  that  might  appeal  to  the  pre- 
vailing population  within  Idel-Ural  and 
some  of  the  neighboring  Soviet  prov- 
inces. 


SOUTHEAST  ASIA  POLICY 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Mize]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  tliis  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  57 
Members  of  Congress  who  has  gone  on 
record  agaiiist  adjournment  of  the  ses- 
sion until  there  is  a  determination  of 
the  need  for  further  legislative  action 
with  respect  to  our  policies  in  Southeast 
Asia.  I  was  pleased  to  learn  about  an 
on-the-air  editorial  over  radio  station 
WTAX,  Springfield,  HI.,  citing  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois.  Congressman  Pact, 
FiNDLEY,  for  his  leadership  in  this  effort. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude this  WTAX  editorial  in  the  Record. 

In  calling  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  I  join  in  commending  Con- 
gressman FiNDLEY  for  all  that  he  has 
done  in  this  vital  area. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Fifty  seven  members  of  the  national  House 
of  Representatives  are  sponsoring  a  resolu- 
tion to  determine  if  "further  legislative  ac- 
tion Is  desirable  in  regard  to  southeast  Asia 
policv "  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  group  is 
PaulPindley  of  this  dlitrlct;  he  has  been 
quoted  as  spokesman  for  the  57  across  the 
country  and  appeared  on  national  television. 
Congressman  Flndley  is  not  one  of  the  House 
members  high  on  the  seniority  totem  pole 
but  has  been  steadily  Increasing  his  Influence 
and  stature  in  Washington. 

The  Viet  Nam  conflict  has  been  debated  in 
virtually  every  conceivable  forum  around  the 
country  and  the  world — except  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Senate  has  reviewed  It 
from  time  to  time — and  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions committee  has  been  unable  to  persuade 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  take  part  in  an  open 
or  public  hearing.  The  House's  responsibility 
in  foreign  affairs  Is  subordinated  to  the  Sen- 
ate— but  the  House  must  approve  the  enor- 
mous war  expenditures  and,  it  would  seem 
to  us.  has  every  right  to  ask  questions.  Not 
only  the  right — but  the  duty. 

"Our  men  In  Vietnam  cannot  adjourn  the 
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war,"  Plndley  declared  in  one  appearance. 
"I  do  not  think  that  Confess  should  adjourn 
until  It  has  dealt  squarely  with  the  question 
of  war  policy." 

This  does  not  mean  the  House  would  nec- 
essarily condemn  the  Administration's  con- 
duct of  the  war.  Its  members,  we  are  confi- 
dent, have  not  prejudged  the  Iseue — but  they 
have  questions  which  should  be  answered. 
The  proposed  debate  holds  no  promise  for  a 
quick  solution  of  an  admittedly  complex  and 
difficult  question.  But  It  Is  the  concern  of 
Congress — as  well  as  the  executive  depart- 
ment. 


THE    WAY    OUT    OP    OUR    TREATY 
FIASCO  WITH  PANAMA 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Cahfornia  [Mr.  Teacue]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  article,  by  Dr.  Donald  Dozer,  of  Santa 
Barbara,  as  it  appeared  in  the  October 
28,  1967,  edition  of  Human  Events.  I  con- 
sider Dr.  Dozer  the  leading  authority  in 
the  country  on  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  article  follows: 
The  Wat  Out  or  OtjR  Treatt  Fiasco  With 
Panama 
(By  Donald  M.  Dozer) 

(Note. — One  of  the  main  arguments  used 
to  support  passage  of  the  three- treaty 
Administration  package  glvUig  up  U.S.  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Panama  Canal  Is  that  the 
preoent  canal  is  outdated  and  must  be  sup- 
planted by  a  new  c&nal  In  a  different  location. 
Not  so,  says  an  expert  In  the  field,  who 
explains  how  the  present  canai  can.  at  rela- 
tively low  cost,  be  modernized  to  meet  the 
needs  of  world  shipping  for  years  to  come. 

(Dr.  Donald  Dozer,  a  professor  of  history  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara, 
served  for  many  years  In  the  research  and 
Intelligence  sections  of  the  State  Department 
and  has  been  a  consultant  on  Latin  American 
affairs  for  the  Brookings  Institution.  He  Is  a 
member  of  the  recently  formed  American 
Emergency  Committee  on  the  Panama  Canal, 
headquartered  Ln  Washington,  D.C.,  Co- 
chairmen  of  the  AECPC  are  SpruUle  Braden 
and  Charles  Edison  and  serving  on  Its  Con- 
gressional Liaison  Committee  are  Sen.  Strom 
Thurmond  (R.-S.C),  Rep.  H.  R.  Gross  (R.- 
Iowa)   and)    Rep.  Daniel  Flood   (D.-Pa.).) 

The  Panama  Canal  Is  the  "greatest  Uberty 
that  man  has  ever  taken  with  nature" — and 
It  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  accomplish. 
When  completed  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment In  1914  It  overcame  the  obstacle  of 
the  natural  land-mass  barrier  between  North 
and  South  America  which  had  been  a  serious 
Impediment  to  world  shipping  for  over  400 
years. 

It  intersected  Central  America  with  a  water 
highway  of  high-level  lake  and  lock  design 
which  the  merchant  fleets  and  navies  of  all 
nations  might  safely  transit  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  Of  the  great 
canals  In  history,  ranging  from  Corinth  In 
ancient  Greece  to  Suez  and  Kiel  In  modern 
times.  It  far  outranked  all  the  others  as  an 
engineering  achievement. 

Now.  It  Is  asserted,  the  Panama  Canal  Is 
outdated  and  needs  to  be  supplanted  by  a 
new  canal  of  so-called  sea-level  design. 

The  White  House  and  State  Department 
have  negotiated  a  treaty — one  of  three  new 
treaties — with  Panama  giving  the  United 
States  a  20-year  option  to  construct  such  a 


canal  somewhere  in  the  Republic  of  Panama 
or  In  the  present  Canal  Zone.  Its  advocates 
paint  an  alluring  picture  of  the  largest 
ocean-going  vessels  moving  freely  and 
serenely  from  ocean  to  ocean  through  a  new 
man-made  strait  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans. 

But  this  ancient  dream  has  no  relationship 
to  the  realities  and  req\ilrements  of  canal 
navigation  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans.  It  has  been  conjured  up  by  glamor- 
ized and  unrealistic  propaganda,  but  has 
been  seriously  questioned  by  leading  engin- 
eers and  navigators. 

In  1954  a  group  of  experienced  engineers 
declared  that  "the  Insistently  advocated  sea- 
level  project  .  .  .  would  prove  to  be  a  monu- 
mental boondoggle,  costing  the  American 
ta.xpayer  billions  of  dollars."  Previously,  the 
General  Board  of  the  Navy,  conscious  of  the 
navigational  and  security  hazards  of  a  sea- 
level  canal,  called  for  "the  abandonment  of 
the  Idea  of  a  sea-level  canal  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama." 

The  sea-level  project  Ignores,  for  one  thing, 
the  hard  fact  of  the  differential  In  tides  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  Isthmus.  The  maximum 
tidal  range  of  22  feet  on  the  Pacific  side  and 
only  22  Inches  on  the  Caribbean  side,  if  not 
controlled,  would  create  alternating  tidal 
currents  through  the  strait  of  as  much  as 
seven  or  eight  knots  four  times  a  day,  mak- 
ing navigation  hazardous  and  requiring  con- 
stant dredging  to  remove  sandbars  and  land 
slides. 

To  reduce  the  tidal  currents  through  the 
canal,  tidal  locks  would  be  necessary,  and 
these  are  much  more  costly  and  intricate 
than  the  relatively  simple  locks  used  in  the 
present  canal.  A  sea-level  canal  therefore  Is 
a  misnomer;  It  must  still  be  a  lock  canal. 

The  sea-level  scheme  also  overlooks  the 
treacherous  nature  of  the  Panama  terrain. 
The  height  of  the  land  barrier  and  the  un- 
stable geologic  formations  defeated  Ferdi- 
nand de  Lesseps  and  the  French  Canal  Co.  in 
their  canal  constriction  efforts  In  Panama 
between  1881  and  1889.  In  planning  the 
canal,  de  Lesseps  rejected  the  advice  of 
Adolphe  Godln  de  Leplnay,  who  advocated  a 
summit-level  lake  and  lock  canal,  and  chose 
Instead  the  sea-level  design,  which  resulted 
in  the  bankruptcy  of  the  company  and  the 
failure  of  the  entire  project. 

When  the  United  States  undertook  to  build 
the  can.»l  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  after 
considering  all  alternatives  and  making  a 
careful  study  of  the  problem,  accepted  the 
recommendation  of  the  canal's  chief  engi- 
neer. John  P.  Stevens,  in  favor  of  a  high-level 
lake  and  lock  canal.  His  concept  was  clear, 
simple  and  definite — a  high-level  lake  on 
each  side  of  the  Isthmus,  Joined  by  an  open 
cut  through  the  continental  divide  and  each 
lake  to  be  connected  by  locks  to  the  sea. 
Even  this  type  of  canal  when  completed  was 
closed  by  landslides  for  several  months  at  a 
time  as  nature  tried  to  heal  the  wound  In- 
flicted by  the  cut  In  the  cordlllera. 

Competent  engineering  authorities  believe 
that  a  sea-level  canal  through  the  unstable 
geological  formations  of  Panama  100  feet  or 
more  below  the  bottom  of  the  present  canal, 
where  the  continental  divide  is  low,  would 
have  to  be  protected  by  enarmous  levees  for 
a  great  part  of  its  length,  and  this  levee  sys- 
tem would  have  to  be  supplemented  by  ex- 
tensive terracing  operations  extending  far 
back  from  each  side  of  the  canal  and  by  wide 
spillways  paralleling  the  canal. 

The  continental  divide  in  the  Sasardl- 
Mortl  or  Caledonia  Bay  route,  which  is  situ- 
ated 110  miles  east  of  the  present  canal  and 
which  seems  to  be  most  highly  favored  at 
present  as  the  location  of  a  future  sea-level 
canal,  reaches  the  formidable  height  of  1,100 
feet !  Here  a  virtual  mountain  range  would 
have  to  be  entirely  cut  away  down  to  sea 
level,  indeed  at  least  50  feet  below  sea  level 
In    order    to    provide    a    navigable    channel. 


From  a  business  viewpoint  a  sea-level  canal 
cannot  be  Justified. 

The  engineering  difficulties  of  construct- 
ing a  sea-level  canal  and  the  navigational 
problems  of  transiting  such  a  canal  have  not 
been  taken  into  realistic  consideration  by 
policy  makers. 

In  the  construction  of  the  present  canal 
approximately  275  million  cubic  yards  of 
material  were  removed.  The  construction  of 
a  sea-level  canal  along  the  route  of  the  pres- 
ent canal,  according  to  reliable  estimates, 
would  require  the  removal  of  an  additional 
1.2-bllllon  cubic  yards  of  material — rock, 
gravel,  muck  and  soil. 

The  magnitude  of  this  operation  can  be 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  to  remove  this 
additional  quantity  of  1.2-bllllon  cubic  yards, 
using  four-yard  trucks,  would  require  one 
truck  to  pass  a  given  point  every  second  24 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week.  52  weeks  a 
year  for  10  years. 

To  dig  a  brand-new  sea-level  canal  at  an- 
other isthmian  crossing  would  obviously  re- 
quire the  removal  of  even  greater  quantities 
of  material,  approaching  1.5-billlon  or  pos- 
sibly even  2-billion  cubic  yards.  It  Is  small 
wonder  that  this  scheme  is  supported  en- 
thusiastically but  largely  covertly  by  manu- 
facturers of  heavy  earth-moving  equipment, 
dredging  combines,  contractors  and  other 
special  Interests  who  note  that  the  new 
treaty  makes  provision  for  participation  of 
International  private  financiers  in  the  con- 
struction and  administration  of  a  sea-leve! 
canal. 

The  sea-level  project  is  also  supported, 
though  perhaps  only  covertly,  by  exponents 
of  nuclear  testing,  who  wish  to  experiment 
in  Panama  with  nuclear  craterlng  devices. 
To  them  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  has 
been  a  serious  deterrent,  and  they  see  in 
the  sea-level  canal  project  an  opportunity 
to  gain  the  consent  of  the  100-odd  signatory 
nations  to  resume  nuclear  testing. 

The  prospects  and  techniques  of  excavat- 
ing a  canal  across  Panama  by  nuclear  crater- 
lng are  admitted  by  nuclear  experts  to  be 
highly  speculative.  In  addition,  the  use  of 
nuclear  energy  for  this  purpose  would  pro- 
duce incalculable  radioactive  contamination 
with  definitely  harmful  long-term  genetic 
effects  on  the  population  of  Panama  and 
contiguous  regions,  pxsssibly  causing  deaths 
and  birth  deformities  for  many  generations. 

The  expense  of  constructing  a  second 
canal,  whether  of  the  high-level  lock  design 
or  at  sea-level  and  whether  by  conventional 
earthmovlng  methods,  or  by  nuclear  energy, 
cannot  even  be  estimated  with  any  degree 
of  precision. 

It  is  certain  to  run  into  billions  of  dollars, 
not  including  the  undoubtedly  astronomical 
cost  of  duplicating  at  a  second  canal  the  de- 
fense Installations  and  the  cities  with  their 
harbors  and  docks,  waterworks,  shops,  fuel- 
ing and  oil  storage  facilities,  store-houses, 
electrical  generating  equipment,  parks,  sew- 
age disposal  units,  schools,  fire  and  police 
stations,  telephone  systems,  hospitals  and 
highways  which  have  been  built  in  the 
present  Canal  Zone  and  which  are  Indis- 
pensable to  effective  operation  of  the  canal. 

What,   then.   Is  the   alternative? 

It  has  been  recognized  for  several  years 
that  the  Panama  Canal  was  approaching 
traffic  saturation  and  that  it  must  be  sup- 
plied with  Increased  transit  capacity  and 
operational  improvements.  But  the  recrultng 
obsession  with  a  sea-level  canal  has  been 
used  to  divert  attention  from  the  primary 
mission  of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  Is  to 
provide  efficient  and  economic  transit  of 
vessels  across  the  Isthmus. 

In  1903  the  United  States  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  constructing  and  0|>eratlng 
the  Panama  Canal  as  an  Interoceanlc  pub- 
lic utility.  We  have  paid  more  for  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  Zone  than  for  all  our  other  ter- 
ritorial acquisitions  combined — the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase,  the  Mexican  Cession,  Alaska. 
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Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  The 
total  United  States  Investment  In  the  Canal 
Tone  amounts  to  almost   $5  billion. 

We  should  therefore  be  concerned  to  Im- 
nrove  our  present  position  and  our  invest- 
ment in  the  Canal  Zone  instead  of  pursuing 
Sie  whimsical.  Impracticable  sea-level  canal 

^71^^939  before  the  start  of  Worid  War  U. 
noneress  authorized  the  construction  of  a 
third  set  of  locks  for  the  Panama  Canal  larger 
than  the  existing  locks.  These  locks  were  to 
be  located  near  each  of  the  existing  locks,  but 
a  short  distance  from  them  and  were  to  be 
connected  with  the  existing  channel  by 
means   of  by-pass   channels. 

At  the  Atlantic  end  of  the  canal  the  plan 
was  satisfactory  as  It  duplicated  an  opera- 
tionally sound  arrangement.  At  the  Pacific 
end  a  series  of  three  sharp  bends  in  the  pro- 
posed new  charmels  would  have  caused 
serious  operational  hazards.  Some  $75  mil- 
lion was  spent  on  the  project  before  work 
was  suspended  In  1942,  Including  excavation 
of  sites  for  new  locks  at  Gattui  and  Mlrafiores. 
No  excavation  was  done  at  Pedro  Miguel. 

Meanwhile,  wartime  experience  In  operat- 
ing the  canal  demonstrated  the  need  not  only 
for  a  set  of  larger  locks  but  also  for  a  re- 
design of  the  lake  and  lock  layout  In  the 
Pacific  end  of  the  canal  to  make  It  correspond 
to  that  at  the  Caribbean  end,  as  had  been 
contemplated  by  CWef  Engineer  John  F. 
Stevens  and  strongly  recommended  by  Col. 
William  L.  Sibert  in  the  original  construc- 
tion of  the  canal. 

These  studies  showed  that  the  separation 
of  the  Pacific  locks  into  two  sets  divided  by 
small  Lake  Mlrafiores  was  a  serious  error  in 
design  causing  delays.  Increased  expenses  and 
a  number  of  serious  operating  problems. 

The  solution  that  has  been  worked  out  for 
these  problems  is  the  Terminal  Lake-Third 
Locks  plan.  It  was  developed  during  World 
War  II  by  operating  and  engineering  officials 
In  the  canal  organization  as  a  result  of  war 
experience  and  was  promptly  recognized  by 
distinguished  engineers  as  the  greatest  single 
contribution  to  the  Panama  Canal  since 
Stevens  developed  the  plan  for  Gatun  Lake 
m  1905-1906. 

It  calls  for  the  elimination  of  Pedro  Miguel 
Locks,  which  form  the  most  serious  remain- 
ing bottleneck  in  the  canal  and  the  cause  of 
the  major  operational  problems.  In  addition, 
the  plan  provides  lor  the  consolidation  of  all 
Pacific  locks  south  of  Mlrafiores,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  high-level  lake  anchorage  in  the 
Pacific  end  of  the  canal,  raising  the  entire 
summit  level  from  87  feet  to  92  feet  to  pro- 
vide greater  water  storage  and  deeper  naviga- 
tion channels,  and  the  construction  of  new 
locks  to  match  the  capacity  of  the  Atlantic 
locks 


In  other  words,  this  plan,  which  would 
duplicate  at  the  Pacific  end  the  canal  design 
that  has  proved  eminently  successful  at  the 
Caribbean  end.  provides  for  a  fundamental 
simplification  and  improvement  of  the  ex- 
isting canal  at  minimal  cost. 

The  work  of  dredging  and  otherwise  Im- 
proving the  Panama  Canal  has  been  going 
forward  almost  continuously  since  the  canal 
was  opened.  The  approaching  traffic  satura- 
tion of  the  canal  makes  Imperative  the  In- 
troduction of  further  improvements. 

In  1960  Congress  authorized  the  widening 
of  the  Gaillard  Cut  to  500  feet,  In  order  to 
make  It  capable  of  handling  the  largest  ves- 
sels. Since  then  this  work  has  been  going 
forward,  and  it  has  resulted  In  the  widening 
of  this  channel  in  all  but  three  miles  of  its 
length.  When  this  work  Is  completed  the 
canal  will  be  supplied  with  a  wide  two-way 
channel  for  its  entire  length  except  In  the 
lock  areas. 

All  that  remains  Is  for  Congress  to  appro- 
priate the  limited  funds  needed  to  finish 
the  modernization  of  the  canal  by  the 
method  of  the  Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks 


plan  which  has  already  been  carefully  worked 
out  and  endorsed  by  outstanding  engineers 
and  other  informed  canal  experts. 

This  plan,  if  put  into  execution,  will  utilize 
the  work  done  on  the  Third  Locks  plan  be- 
tween 1940  and  1942  costing  $75  million. 
It  will  necessitate  a  minimal  additional  ex- 
pense, wUl  require  no  new  treaty  with  Pan- 
ama, and  will  make  it  possible  for  the  ex- 
isting canal  to  accommodate  all  but  approxl- 
matelv  2  per  cent  of  the  vessels  in  world 
shipping  well  into  the  21st  Century. 

To  keep  the  canal  abreast  of  additional 
traffic  requirements  it  wlU  be  possible  to 
construct  additional  locks  as  and  when  they 
were  required  by  world  commerce,  for,  as 
a  former  governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  has 
pointed  out,  "The  ultimate  capacity  of  the 
Panama  Canal  with  locks  is  unlimited."  Its 
capacitv  can  "be  Increased  to  any  amount 
desired' by  constructing  additional  locks." 

The  Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  plan  for 
improving  the  existing  canal  can  be  carried 
out  completelv  within  the  present  Canal 
Zone  without'  anv  interruption  of  canal 
traffic  and.  as  previously  stated,  without  the 
need  for  any  new  treaty  arrangements  with 
Panama. 

It  renders  superfiuous  the  treaties  which 
the  Johnson  Administration  is  concluding 
with  Panama.  It  makes  irrelevant  all  consid- 
eration of  a  second  cani*!  route  through  Cen- 
tral America. 

In  the  concluding  words  of  the  minority 
report  published  in  Panama  Canal  Issues  and 
Treaty  Talks  last  March  by  the  Center  for 
Strategic  Studies  at  Georgetown  University: 
"We  now  have  a  fine  canal. 
"We  know  It  will  work. 
"We  know  how  to  operate  It. 
"We  know  how  to  enlarge  It  from  time  to 
time  as  necessity  requires. 

•We  have  a  treaty  with  Panama  which 
enables  us  to  operate  It  and  control  It. 
though  this  treaty  Is  now  being  abrogated 
by  executive  fiat. 

""We  are  losing  control  of  the  Panama 
Canal  through  a  policy  of  retreat  and  through 
our  obsession  with  the  construction  of  a 
canal  of  sea-level  design  which  weakens  our 
bargaining  poBltlon." 

The  current  treaty  negotiations  have 
been  running  a  stormy  course  without  any 
present  prospect  of  ratification.  As  an  al- 
ternative It  makes  good  sense  to  proceed,  as 
we  have  been  proceeding,  with  the  improve- 
ment of  our  canal  In  Panama  under  our  ex- 
isting treaty  rights  uncomplicated  by  new 
and  dubious  negotiations. 

Why  should  we  not  continue  the  simple 
and  long-sustained  policy  of  Improving  our 
present  canal  and  maintaining  it  as  an  In- 
ternational highway  of  ocean  commerce  for 
which  the  United  States  exercises  sovereign 
responsibility  "in  perpetuity"? 


business  keep  climbing  mainly  because 
of  the  inflationary  pressures  kept  in  mo- 
tion by  the  Government's  mounting 
debt  At  the  same  time  prices  they  re- 
ceive for  commodities  keep  dropping. 
These  declines  can  be  traced  to  dump- 
ing and  other  Government  policies 
which  keep  the  supply-demand  forces  of 
the  marketplace  from  operating  fairly. 

To  illustrate,  the  HUnois  parity  ratio, 
which  relates  prices  paid  to  prices  re- 
ceived, dropped  to  68.  It  was  75  in  Oc- 
tober 1966.  One  hundred  is  considered 
officially  to  be  a  fair  level. 

Other  October  statistics  from  the 
USDA-related  Illinois  Crop  Reporting 
Service  are  equally  dismal.  The  prices- 
received-for-all-products  index  was 
235— down  from  260  a  year  ago.  The 
prices-recelved-for-crops  index  was 
185— down  from  217  a  year  ago.  The 
prices-received-for-Uvestock  index  was 
277 — down  from  296  a  year  ago. 

The  index  prices  paid  by  farmers  was 
345 — up  from  337  a  year  ago. 

Obviouslv.  present  Federal  programs 
for  corn  and  wheat  are  not  working  to 
the  advantage  of  HUnois  farmers.  A 
thorough  review  should  be  started  at 
once,  without  waiting  imtil  authority  for 
the  programs  expires  in  1969. 


ILLINOIS     PARITY     RATIO     DROPS 
TO  68 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  official 
statistics  show  the  October  cost-price 
squeeze  on  Illinois  farmers  the  worst 
since  records  for  the  month  were  begun 
in  1937. 

The  Income  of  Illinois  farmers  is  being 
hit  disastrously  two  ways  as  the  result 
of  unwise  Government  policy. 

Prices  farmers  must  pay  to  stay  in 


PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT 

Mr  POLLOCK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Berry!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 1.  1967,  I  introduced  a  joint  resolu- 
tion proposing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  authorize  Congress  to  Umit  the 
power  of  the  courts  by  overriding  a  court 
decision  with  a  two-thirds  majority  vote 
of  both  Houses. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Supreme  Courts 
decision  striking  dov^-n  teacher  loyaJty 
oaths  reaffirms  the  need  for  this  popular 
control  over  the  Court's  actions.  Once 
again  the  rights  of  subversives  have  been 
defended  at  the  expense  of  the  general 
public.  How  long  can  the  people  tolerate 
decisions  favoring  Communists  and 
criminals  with  absolutely  no  voice  or 
method  of  checking  the  Court? 

Unless  action  is  taken,  the  judicial 
body  will  continue  to  legislate  and  exe- 
cute its  own  liberal  laws.  'We  must  re- 
store our  checks-and-balances  sj-stem 
before  the  public  welfare  is  completely 
and  irresponsibly  imdermined. 


STRATEGIC  RESERVE  NOT  THE 
SOLUTION 

Mr,  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  de- 
feat in  the  Livestock  and  Grains  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture of  H.R.  12067  to  create  a  "strategic 
reserve"  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and 
other  commodities  can  be  attributed  to 
fear  among  farmers  that  the  administra- 
tion measure  would  create  a  stockpile 
which  would  eventually  be  used  to  drive 
down  market  prices. 

The  sentiments  expressed  In  the  fol- 
lowing editorial,  appearing  in  a  Novem- 
ber 6, 1967,  issue  of  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
are  shared  by  the  majority  of  Informed 
farmers  and  others  associated  with  the 
agricultural  industry.  I  include  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

8TocKPiLi>ro  Grain  Pali,s  Short  as  thk 
Answer 

The  defeat  of  the  Purcell  bill  to  put  the 
govemment  deeper  Into  the  business  of  stock- 
piling grain  is  not  a  permanent  blow  to 
farmers.  Yet,  this  charge  no  doubt  will  be 
made. 

Under  the  rejected  plan,  the  govemment 
would  have  gone  Into  the  market  and  bought 
supplies  of  grain,  obviously  to  take  some  of 
the  pressure  off  prices.  These  levels  are  now 
down  because  of  overly-ample  stocks  result- 
ing from  this  year's  big  harvests.  But  despite 
every  precaution  offered,  the  grain  would  be 
available  for  sale  later.  Prices  probably  would 
have  strengthened  temporarily.  But  when  the 
'•frozen  stocks"  were  released  later,  the  price 
structure  would  weaken.  Also,  once  prices  are 
raised  artificially,  production  is  stimulated, 
not  only  In  this  country  but  In  others.  A  dis- 
torted situation  results.  Years  of  experience 
should  have  taught  the  lesson. 

The  only  real  solution  to  the  present  situa- 
tion of  limited  surpluses  is  to  get  the  grain 
sold  and  eventually  out  of  the  way. 


November  13,  I9^j 


BILL  TO  LIMIT  NUMBER  OF 
QUESTIONS  IN  DECENNIAL  CEN- 
SUS 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Scott]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  limit  the  number  of 
questions  which  may  be  asked  in  con- 
nection with  the  regular  census  of  pop- 
ulation, housing,  and  employment. 

The  bill  has  two  phases.  First,  there 
Ls  a  list  of  the  10  questions  which  may 
be  Included;  namely,  name  and  address, 
relationship  to  head  of  the  household. 
sex,  date  and  place  of  birth,  race,  marital 
status,  educational  attainment,  number 
of  rooms  in  the  house  or  other  living 
quarters,  number  of  family  units  in  the 
house  or  other  Uving  quarters,  employ- 
ment status  and  type  of  employment. 

Should  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  feel 
strongly  that  additional  questions  should 
be  asked,  the  second  part  of  the  bill  per- 
mits additional  questions,  if  approved  by 
the  Committees  on  Post  OfiBce  and  Civil 
Service  of  each  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  growth  of  the  ques- 
tions asked  has  led  to  an  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy on  our  citizens.  Moreover,  I  doubt 
the  need  of  the  Ciovemment  for  answers 
to  all  the  contemplated  questions,  or  the 


wisdom  of  obtaining  the  answers  by  com- 
pulsory methods  for  the  private  sector 
of  our  country. 

The  first  American  census,  taken  In 
1790,  only  asked  five  questions.  But  by 
1960,  the  number  of  questions  had  grown 
to  165  and  others  are  proposed  for  the 
1970  census.  Unless  we  adopt  legislation, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  number  of 
questions  will  ever  be  decreased. 

A  preview  of  the  1970  census  was  made 
this  fall  in  North  Philadelphia.  Among 
the  questions  asked  there  and  are  con- 
templated to  be  asked  in  the  regxilar 
decennial  census  are  the  following  : 

How  much  did  this  person  earn  In  1966  In 
wages,  salary,  commissions,  bonuses  or  tips 
from  all  Jobs?  How  much  did  this  person 
earn  in  1966  from  his  own  farm?  I^ast  year 
(1966)  did  this  person  receive  any  Income 
from  Social  Security,  pensions,  or  veterans' 
payments;  Interest,  dividends,  or  net  rentals; 
public  assistance  or  welfare  payments;  un- 
employment insurance  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation benefits;  any  other  source? 

Other  questions  reflect  the  Influence  of 
the  organizations  interested  in  market 
research.  For  Instance: 

Is  there  a  telephone  on  which  people  who 
live  here  can  be  called?  What  Is  the  number? 

Do  you  have  a  television  set?  A  radio? 

Do  you  have  a  clothes  washing  machine? 
Clothes  dryer?  Dishwasher?  Home  food 
freezer? 

If  you  pay  rent  by  the  month,  what  Is 
your  monthly  rent? 

What  best  describes  your  water  supply? 

If  you  live  In  a  one-family  house  which 
you  own  or  are  buying,  what  is  the  value  of 
this  property? 

Do  you  have  a  bathtub  or  shower? 

How  many  passenger  automobiles  are 
owned  or  regularly  used  by  members  of  your 
household? 

Do  you  have  air  conditioning? 

When  was  this  building  originally  built? 

The  monster  form  which  one-quarter 
of  the  population  will  receive — others 
will  have  a  simpler  Ust  of  questions — 
contains  four  pages  of  questions  on  the 
household,  followed  by  38  questions  to 
be  answered  for  each  member  of  the 
household  from  babies  to  boarders.  One 
preliminary  question  for  the  head  of  the 
household : 

Did  any  one  stay  here  on  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 25.  who  Is  not  already  listed?' If  yes. 
write  the  name  of  each  visitor  for  whom 
there  Is  no  one  at  his  home  address  to  re- 
port him  to  a  census  taker. 

Each  individual  in  the  household  will 
be  asked  the  birthplace  of  his  mother 
and  father,  the  name  of  his  employer, 
whether  he  looked  for  work  the  previous 
week  and  if  not,  why.  He  will  be  asked 
to  describe  his  job,  discuss  his  activities 
5  years  ago,  give  the  date  of  previous 
marriage,  and  tell  how  he  gets  to  work. 

As  the  House  knows,  there  also  is  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  kinds  of  cen- 
suses being  taken  at  5-year  Intervals,  In- 
cluding those  dealing  with  agriculture, 
business,  and  manufactures  and  miner- 
als industries.  Census  personnel  also 
conduct  close  to  a  himdred  surveys 
weekly,  monthly,  semiannually,  or  an- 
nually. 

However,  it  Is  not  only  the  Census  Bu- 
reau which  is  barraging  the  American 
public  with  demands  for  statistics. 
There  are  over  21  other  Govemment 
agencies  with  a  budget  last  year  of  $122 


milUon  requesting  statistics.  This  is  = 
program  growth  rate  of  15  percent  in  a 
5-year  period. 

Information  seekers  seem  to  be  invad- 
ing  every  aspect  of  our  lives.  The  Fed. 
eral  Government  has  our  personal  in! 
come  tax  returns,  our  responses  to  the 
census  questionnaires,  our  social  secu- 
rity  records,  applications  for  passports 
and  military  and  civilian  government 
employment  records;  schools  have  iq 
scores  and  reports  of  emotional  difS- 
cultles;  employment  files  have  personal- 
ity inventories  and  hospital  records;  and 
business  and  marketing  communities  are 
constantly  taking  surveys. 

Apparently  in  an  effort  to  consolidate 
all  government  statistics,  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  considering  for 
several  years  the  creation  of  a  National 
Data  Center  combining  information  from 
all  goverimient  sources.  While  our  sub- 
committee has  been  told  that  this  is  not 
presently  recommended  by  the  Census 
Bureau,  the  fear  of  the  creation  of  the 
center  has  led  to  headlines  such  as. 
"Computer  Feared  as  Monster  Snooper" 
or  "Don't  Tell  It  to  the  Computer,"  •The 
Naked  Society,"  and  "The  Pimchcard 
Snooper."  The  Harvard  Business  Review 
says  that  it  is  precisely  this  "getting  to- 
gether" of  knowledge,  not  computeriza- 
tion per  se  that  is  the  danger  to  our  basic 
beliefs  in  an  individual's  right  to  pri- 
vacy. 

As  the  tentmaker,  Omar  Khayyam 
stated  900  years  ago : 

The  moving  finger  -writes;  and  having  writ, 

moves  on: 
Nor  all  thy  piety  nor  wit  shall  lure  It  back 

to  cancel  half  a  line. 
Nor  all  thy  tears  wash  out  a  word  of  It. 

Last  month  I  advised  my  constituents 
that  I  was  contemplating  introducing 
this  bill  and  requested  their  views.  The 
response  has  been  unanimous  In  endors- 
ing the  idea  of  limiting  the  broad  pros- 
pectus of  the  Census  Bureau.  One  con- 
stituent writes: 

Entirely  too  much  information  of  value 
only  to  market  research  organizations  Is  be- 
ing Included  in  the  census  questionnaire  a: 
the  taxpayers'  expense. 

Another  states : 

I  do  hope  our  privacy  will  not  be  Invaded 
any  more  than  it  Is. 

Still  another  one  says: 
Infringement  on  the  private  life  of  individ- 
uals could  go  on  and  on  like  the  proverbial 

Topsy. 
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And  another  recommends,  that  "this 
type  of  foolishness  be  stopped  in  Its 
tracks." 

Our  citizens  are  also  concerned  about 
the  rising  cost  of  Government.  In  this 
connection.  Dr.  Ross  Echler,  Director  of 
the  Census,  stated  that — 

As  the  number  of  questions  is  reduced, 
the  cost  will  be  reduced. 

The  cost  of  the  1960  census  was  SI 82 
million.  As  further  stated  in  the  report 
of  our  subcommittee,  the  Census  Bureau 
says  that  it  has  "called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  that 
we  might  believe  it  is  justifiable  to  sub- 
mit a  request  for  another  $20  to  $25  mil- 
lion for  work  on  or  above  what  would  be 
included  in  this  $182  million." 


Another  consideration  in  evaluating 
the  merits  of  a  longer  census  form,  is  the 
possible  inaccuracy  of  the  sun^ey  due  to 
aiHigthy  questionnaire.  We  are  told  that 
over  5  million  people  were  uncounted  in 


mariiy  dismissed  the  appeal  with  a  terse, 
highhanded  statement.  Examples  of  at- 
tempts to  deny  commentators  on  the  ra- 
dio a  freedom  of  speech  which  is  allowed 
others  are  being  pointed  out  at  an  alarm- 


The  statement,  and  the  list  of  sign- 
ers, follow : 

1  From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  13,  1967] 
Women  SrppoRT  the  War  on  Poverty 

The  Congress  is  now  determining  the  direc- 
tion— perhaps  the  very  fate — of  the  War  on 
Poverty.  We  call  upon  the  Congress  to  give 


the  1960  census  because  they  avoided  the     ingly  increasing  rate, 
pnumerator  The  monstrosity  of  over  20        The  FCC  would  be  well  ad\ised  to  re- 

Lps  oroposed  for  the  1970  census  will     member  that  they  are  an  appointed  reg-     the  Office  of  Economic  opportunity  renewed 
Prtainly     overwhelm     and    antagonize     ulatory  body,  and  they  do  not  enjoy  any     and  strengthened  authority  to  get  on  with 
^ny  of  our  citizens  just  as  the  1960     divine  right  which  permits  them  to  pick 
^sus  did,  thereby  voiding  the  original     and  choose  at  the  whim  of  men  not  re- 
niirnose  of  obtaining  a  very  accurate  and     sponsive  to  the  will  of  the  people.  It  ap- 
P"™  -  pears  that  the  FCC  feels  that  the  power 

to  license  gives  the  power  to  destroy,  and 

the  power  to  regulate  gives  the  power  to 

capriciously  and  arbitrarily  rule.  Such 

should  never  be  the  case,  and  I  would 

hope  that  our  colleagues  on  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 

who  have  the  so-called  fairness  doctrine 

tmder  review  would  take  whatever  action 

is  necessary  to  place  the  activities  of  the 

FCC  in  its  proper  perspective.  I  see  no 

reason  to  grant  arbitrary  authority  to  an 

extragovernmental  agency  without  the 

retention  of   safeguards   for   the   indi- 


simple  couiit. 

The  Congress  has  an  obligation  to 
ward  off  this  threat  of  diminishing  free- 
dom. The  Constitution,  while  establish- 
ing a  census  in  article  I,  section  2,  clause 
3  goes  on  to  protect  the  individual 
against  imdue  invasion  particularly  in 
amendment  4.  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  has 
written : 

Every  unjustifiable  intrusion  by  the  Gov- 
ernment upon  the  privacy  of  the  Individual, 
vrhatever  the  means  employed,  must  be 
deemed  a  violation  of  the  fourth  amend- 
ment. 

Charles  A.  Reich,  professor  of  consti- 
tutional law  at  Yale  University,  says: 

I  believe  that  the  real  protection  In  this 
world  comes  not  from  people's  good  Inten- 
tions but  from  laws. 

The  only  answer  to  this  problem  of 
safeguarding  our  right  to  privacy  is  to  be 
found  in  law.  Optional  answering  of 
questions,  in  my  opinion,  will  not  sufQce, 
for  if  some  citizens  participated  In  the 
census  and  others  did  not,  it  would  be  a 
statistical  nightmare  and  might  cost 
more  than  the  original  proposal  with  use- 
less results. 

Passage  of  this  bill,  however,  will  limit 
the  number  of  questions  and  give  us  a 
true  census  at  a  lower  cost  without  any 
undue  invasion  of  privacy.  It  will  be  in 
accord  with  our  Constitution  and  tradi- 
tion, upholding  the  rights  of  the  people. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  urge  early 
consideration  by  the  committee  and  the 
ultimate  adoption  of  this  bill  by  the  Con- 
gress. 


vidual. 


WOMEN 


SUPPORT    THE 
POVERTY 


WAR    ON 


ARBITRARY  ATTITUDES  AND 
ACTIONS   OF   THE   PCC 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schadeberg]  may 
ejctend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  again  been  receiving  correspond- 
ence from  individuals  who  are  disturbed 
and  rightly  so.  with  the  arbitrary  at- 
titudes and  actions  of  the  PCC. 

There  has  been  a  long  history  of  the 
independent  agencies  of  our  Government 
acting  as  judge  and  jury  In  actions  which 
fail  to  allow  those  judged  against  any 
real  recourse.  This  usurpation  of  power 
by  regulatory  groups  seems  to  me  to  often 
deny  many  individuals  the  basic  free- 
doms provided  for  under  our  Constitu- 
tion. Only  recently,  a  radio  station  in  my 
district  was  denied  an  appeal  to  increase 
its  power  output  by  the  FCC  which  sum- 


Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kttpferman]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
very  well-known  and  outstanding  women 
in  America,  including  many  from  my 
district,  have  addressed  a  message  to 
each  of  us  today.  They  have  made  a  sim- 
ple and  sensible  request.  They  have  asked 
us  to  keep  our  promise  to  the  poor  of  this 
country  by  enacting  legislation  which  will 
keep  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
as  the  vigorous  leader  in  the  war  on 
poverty. 

These  women,  a  bipartisan  group  of 
concerned  citizens,  including  the  wife  of 
my  Senator,  Jacob  K.  Javits,  have 
stressed  that  the  war  on  poverty  has 
given  American  women  an  opportunity 
to  be  of  sen'ice  to  the  poor.  They  make 
this  point,  as  follows: 

OEO  has  made  this  service  possible.  It 
has  been  the  articulate  champion  of  the 
poor.  And  It  has  given  the  poor  a  voice  and 
a  role  in  their  escape  from  poverty.  It  has 
encouraged  communities  and  social  agencies 
and  private  industry  to  give  new  opportuni- 
ties to  the  disadvantaged.  America  needs 
the  war  on  poverty.  The  war  on  poverty 
needs  OEO. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  that  stands  between 
hope  and  disappointment  for  the  poor  is 
legislative  action  by  this  body.  And  I 
might  add  that  all  that  stands  between 
public  confidence  and  public  dismay  over 
this  body  is  how  we  deal  with  the  pend- 
ing antipoverty  legislation. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  full  text  of  the  statement  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  today, 
and  I  thank  the  women  who  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  timeliness  and  appropriate- 
ness of  their  message. 


the  Job.  It  has  earned  this  vote  of  confldence. 
It  must  be  given  the  tools  to  make  even 
greater  progress. 

American  women  have  responded  to  the 
challenge  of  OEO  and  the  War  on  Poverty  In 
greater  numbers  than  any  other  national 
effort  except  In  time  of  war.  This  humane 
war  against  poverty  has  moved  us.  has 
changed  us,  has  Inspired  us. 

Take  WICS.  for  example.  Thousands  of 
women  have  given  their  time  and  their  heart 
to  Women  In  Community  Service,  formed  by 
four  national  women's  organizations,  in  order 
to  help  seek  out  disadvantaged  girls  in  the  16 
to  21  age  group  who  need  the  "Human  Re- 
newal"  Program  of  the  Women's  Job  Corps. 
Thousands  of  these  girls  have  now  been 
recruited,  trained,  motivated,  placed  and 
started  on  the  road  of  self-sufficiency.  Some 
are  working  as  secretaries  or  airline  hostesses 
or  computer  operators.  Some  are  serving  In 
the  Armed  Forces  of  their  cotmtry.  And 
many  are  now  at  home,  better  equipped  to 
raise  the  famines  they  are  starting. 

Take  Head  Start,  for  another.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  women  have  already  had  the 
excitement  of  participation  as  volunteers  in 
this  program  for  pre-school  children  from 
jxior  families.  This  program  has  already 
reached  about  I'j  million  children  and  many 
of  their  parents. 

And  much  more.  too.  Women  have  been 
given  opportunities  for  service  in  Consumer 
Education  Programs,  Legal  Services,  Health 
Centers,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and 
others. 

OEO  has  made  this  service  possible.  It 
has  been  the  articulate  champion  of  the 
poor.  And  It  has  given  the  poor  a  voice  and 
a  role  in  their  escape  from  poverty.  It  hM 
encouraged  communities  and  social  agencies 
and  private  industry  to  give  new  opportu- 
nities to  the  disadvantaged.  America  needs 
the  War  on  Poverty.  The  War  on  Poverty 
needs  OEO. 

Carlyn  E.  Agger,  Attorney  at  Law. 

Lauren  Bacall. 

Mrs.  Herman  Badillo. 

Mrs.  Harry  Belafonte. 

Mrs.  Bruce  Benson,  Second  Vice  President, 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  U.S. 

Mrs.  Leonard  Bernstein. 

Etorothy  Dulles  Bourne  (Mrs.  James  R.) 

Sarah  Caldwell.  Artistic  Director,  Amer- 
ican National  Opera  Company. 

Mrs.  Scott  Carpenter. 

Carol  Channlng. 

Julia  Chllds. 

Mrs.  Robert  Claytor,  President,  YWCA  of 
the  USA. 

Sister  Corita. 

Marian  Ruth  Crown   (Mr.  Alfred) . 

Helen  Frankenthaler. 

Eleanor  Clark  French. 

Mrs.  Fred  R.  Harris.  President,  Oklahoma 
for  Indian  Opportunity. 

Dorothy  I.  Height,  President.  National 
Council   of  Negro  Women,  Inc. 

Lillian  Hellman. 

Mr.  Sidney  Hlllman. 

Mrs.  Hal  Holbrook. 

Ruth  Grigg  Horting,  Executive  Council  ot 
the  Lutheran  Church. 

Mrs.  Jacob  E.  Javits. 

Mrs.  Marcus  Kilch,  Past  President,  Women 
in  Conununlty  Service.  Inc. 

Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Koontz,  President -Elect, 
National  Education  Association. 

Mrs.  Burton  Lane. 
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Mrs.  Mary  K.  Lasker. 

Mrs.  Robert  S.  McNamara. 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Mangum. 

Mrs.  John  A.  McCone. 

Phyllis  McGlnley. 

Dlna  MerrlU. 

Senator  Maurlne  Neuberger.  Chairman. 
Citizens  Advisory  Council  on  the  Status  of 
Women. 

Mrs.  Harold  Prince. 

Dr  Dixy  Lee  Ray,  Director,  Pacific  Science 
Center  Foundation. 

Muriel  Resnlk. 

Mrs.  Louis  J.  Robblns.  President,  National 
Council  of  Women  of  the  U.S. 

Mrs.  Wlnthrop  Rockefeller. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  G.  Russell,  Chairman.  California 
State  Commission  on  the  Aging. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Shields,  President,  National 
Council  of  Catholic  Women. 

Cornelia  Otis  Skinner. 

Marie  Therese  Squerclatl. 

Maureen  Stapleton. 

Mrs.  Stanley  Madeline  Stelngut. 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Stuart,  President,  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  the  U.S. 

Gerald  Stutz.  President,  Henri  Bendel's. 

Mrs.  Marietta  Tree. 

Mrs.  D'Jarls  Watson. 

Mary  Wells,  President.  Wells,  Rich,  Greene, 
Inc. 

Mrs.  Eric  Wentworth.  Founder,  Plymouth 
Heritage  Trust. 

Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Wilder. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Wlllen,  Past  President,  Na- 
tional Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

Joanne  Woodward. 

Mrs.  Sherry  Lafolette   Zabrlskle. 


THE  SOVIET  QUEST  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
linanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  today  carried 
the  first  of  a  series  of  14  articles  entitled 
"What  Is  the  Soviet  Up  To?'  The  sub- 
headin.<?  stated: 

The  Soviet  Union's  ploy  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Is  aimed  not  only  at  the  .'\rab  world. 
It  Involves  oil  logistics,  naval  strategy,  the 
future  of  CENTO  and  NATO,  the  phasing  out 
of  British  and  French  bases,  a  Soviet  desire 
for  Its  own  bases,  and  a  desire  to  push  the 
Americans  out. 

For  those  who  are  still  interested  in 
building  bridges  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  other  Communist-bloc  nations,  I  in- 
sert this  article  in  the  Record  at  this 
point : 
WHAT  Is  THE  Soviet  Up  To? — Soviet  Lzap- 

FROOOING    IN    MEDITERKANEAN 

(By  Bertram  B.  Johansson) 

(Note. — The  Soviet  Union's  ploy  In  the 
Mediterranean  Is  aimed  not  only  at  the  Arab 
world.  It  Involves  oil  logistics,  naval  strategy, 
the  future  of  CENTO  and  NATO,  the  phasing 
out  of  British  and  French  bases,  a  Soviet  de- 
sire for  Its  own  bases,  and  a  desire  to  push 
the  Amertcans  out. 

(First  of  a  serlee  of  14  articles  by  Monitor 
correspondents  John  K.  Cooley  and  Bertrum 
B.  Johansson  appearing  twice  weekly.) 

Jerosaij:m. —  One  thln^  Is  becoming 
clearer  and  clearer  to  us,"  the  Israeli  Intelli- 
gence officer  was  saying. 

"We  are  convinced  that  the  Soviet  Union 
l8  out  to  gain  the  ascendancy  and  establish 
its  Influence  over  the  entire  Middle  East. 


"We  have  had  plenty  of  evidence  of  this 
In  the  past  six  months,  both  during  the  six- 
day  war  In  June  and  before  and  after  the 
war" 

T^  1}  statement  was  reminiscent  of  another 
that  had  been  made  to  me  by  a  high  "NATO 
f)€rson"  In  London.  He  said: 

"The  Middle  E^t  is  the  most  serious  long- 
range  problem  the  West  faces  today,  and  for 
two  reasons. 

"Not  only  is  the  Soviet  Union  making 
rapid  advancements  In  space  (witness  the 
Soviet  space-bomb  tests  Just  announced  by 
United  States  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara].  But,  more  immediately,  and 
while  we  divert  our  gaze  Into  space,  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  advancing  swiftly  in  the  area  of 
seapower,  as  exemplified  by  the  fleet  it  Is 
maintaining  now  in  the  Mediterranean. 

"The  Soviet  Union  is  already  the  second 
largest  sea  power  in  the  world.  It  has  some 
400  submarines,  some  of  them  with  missile 
capability.  Six  to  10  of  these  are  in  the  Medi- 
terranean today.  The  U.S.S.R.  Is  aiming  to 
become  the  first  and  largest  seapower  In  the 
world." 

(The  United  States  has  105  submarines — 
excluding  Polaris  vessels — of  which  32  are 
nuclear-powered  attack  submarines,  accord- 
ing to  the  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  In 
London. 

(The  United  States  Navy  has  In  addition, 
according  to  ISS  figures,  commissioned  41 
nuclear-powered  ballistic-missile  subma- 
rines, each  of  which  carries  16  Polaris  mis- 
siles. Of  the  41,  13  are  equipped  with  the 
A-2  missile,  1,500  mile  range,  and  the  re- 
mainder with  the  A-3,  2.500  mile  range.  It 
has  been  decided  to  start  production  of  the 
Poseidon  missile,  which  will  have  nearly 
twice  the  payload  of  the  A-3  missile  and  will 
eventually  replace  all  the  Polaris  missiles.) 

The  Israel  intelligence  officer  swung 
around  toward  me  in  his  swivel  chair,  and 
paused  a  moment.  Outside  the  window,  in 
the  warm  sunlit  Jerusalem  air,  a  turtledove 
cooed  wistfully,  almost  urgently,  it  seemed. 

DECEPTIVE    ATMOSPHERE 

In  the  distance,  over  In  Old  Jerusalem, 
where  Arabs  and  Israelis  mingled  with  at 
least  superficial  friendliness,  loudspeakers 
chanted  melodious  electronic  prayers  from  a 
Moslem  mosque.  Bells  rang  from  a  Roman 
Catholic  enclave.  And  at  the  Walling  Wall, 
the  last  remaining  wall  of  the  destroyed 
temple  of  the  Jews.  Israelis  and  Jews  from 
all  over  the  world  were  intoning  their  sad 
and  glad  prayers. 

In  this  casual,  quite  peaceful,  but  easily 
deceptive,  atmosphere,  where  at  any  moment 
a  terrorist  bomb  might  pop  off,  the  Israeli 
Intelligence  officer  had  been  telling  us  how  In 
June  the  Israelis  had  found  timber  saws  In 
the  Soviet  tanks  abandoned  In  the  Slnal. 
What  were  the  saws  for? 
For  cutting  nonexistent  forests  In  the  bar- 
ren Slnal  desert. 

The    Israelis    found,    too,    that    captured 
Egyptian   officers   had   been    equipped    with 
Geiger  and  radiation  counters. 
What  for? 

For  nuclear  warfare  that  was  supposed  to 
be  waged  by  the  Israelis,  no  doubt. 

But.  how  deep  had  the  fantasy  extended, 
I  asked.  Had  the  Soviets  convinced  the 
Egyptians  that  the  Israelis  would  use  atomic 
bombs?  (I  reminded  myself  as  I  asked  the 
question  that  Israeli  soldiers  fighting  the 
Jordanians  In  the  Jerusalem  area  had  been 
equipped  with  antlgas  pUls  and  Injection 
capsules.  They  were  quite  aware  that  the 
Egyptians  had  used  gas  in  the  Yemen,  as 
the  Red  Cross  has  confirmed.) 
The  intelligence  officer  answered: 
"We  don't  know  how  far  the  Sovlet-U.A.R. 
fantasy  or  the  confidence  In  their  massive- 
scale  weapons  had  gone.  We  do  know  that 
none  of  the  Soviet  tanks  had  been  adapted 
for  desert  warfare.  Egyptians  literally  baked 
in  their  tanks  because  of  lack  of  ventilation 


In  the  hot  desert  sun.  The  tanks  were  built 
for  north  European  terrain,  not  for  the 
Slnal." 

(In  Istanbul,  a  Turkish  source  told  me 
that  In  the  last  days  of  May.  just  before 
the  June  5-10  war  began,  so  many  Soviet 
tanks  were  being  shipped  through  the  Bos- 
porus from  the  Black  Sea  one  could  see  them 
clearly  on  the  decks  of  the  Soviet  ships 
Battleships  were  even  being  disguised  as 
supply  ships  to  go  through  the  straits.  There 
seemed  to  be  undue  haste  In  the  Soviet  ship- 
ments,  he  commented.) 

The  Israeli  officer  continued: 

Apparently  the  Soviet  Union  had  had  no 
time  to  make  adjustments  on  their  tanks 
for  desert  warfare.  Sometimes  the  tanks 
stopped  dead  on  their  tracks  for  no  apparent 
reason.  He  explained  that  the  reason  was 
Slnal  desert  dust  which  is  extremely  adhe- 
sive. Thin  films  of  the  sticky  desert  dust 
had  accumulated  on  some  of  the  tank  elec- 
tronic equipment.  Egyptian  personnel,  the 
Israelis  say,  unable  to  find  the  trouble,  would 
bail  out.  and  hightail  for  cover. 

Israelis  would  then  come  along,  find  the 
abandoned  tank,  still  half  full  of  petrol. 
Israeli  mechanics  and  electrical  experts 
would  case  the  tank.  In  minutes,  sometimes, 
they  would  find  that  the  only  trouble  was 
that  some  of  the  sticky  desert  dust  had 
coated  the  small  electronic  part  and  shorted 
electrical  circuits.  All  the  Israelis  had  to 
do  was  to  wipe  off  the  electronic  connec- 
tion, and  the  tanks  would  start  up. 

As  a  result  of  this  and  thousands  of  ex- 
amples of  undertraining  of  Egyptian  soldiers, 
according  to  the  Israeli  intelligence  officer, 
the  Soviet  Union  today  is  insisting  on  in- 
serting Soviet  officers  and  technicians  more 
deeply  into  the  Egyptian  Army.  It  is  insist 
ing  on  more  eS'ective  Soviet  teaching  pres- 
ence in  the  reorganization  oi  the  Egyptian 
Army.  This  is  confirmed  by  both  Cairo  and 
Israeli  sources.  The  Egyptians  are  objecting, 
but  they  appear  to  have  little  choice.  Their 
dependence,  militarily,  on  the  Soviet  Union, 
Is  quite  complete,  ironically  reinforced  by 
defeat. 

The  Cairo  correspondent  of  the  respected 
French  newspaper  Le  Figaro  writes  that  there 
are  now  well  over  1.000  Soviet  officers  in 
Egypt,  headed  by  lour  Soviet  generals,  virtu- 
ally directing  the  rebuilding  of  the  Army. 

During  June  and  July  more  than  250  flights 
of  giant  Antonov  transport  planes  brought 
Into  Eg>-pt  some  150  aircraft  and  between  200 
to  250  tanks.  In  August,  the  Russians  re- 
sumed supply  by  sea,  and  sent  a.n  additional 
100  tanks,  more  aircraft  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  artillery  and  ammunition,  according 
to  David  Klmche  of  the  Jerusalem  Post,  who 
is  close  to  Israeli  Intelligence  sources, 

CONFERENCE  RECALLED 

"You  ask  me  what  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
up  to  in  the  Middle  East?"  the  Israeli  in- 
telligence officer  queried. 

He  suggested  that  one  might  think  back 
12  years  to  1955.  It  was  the  year  of  the 
Bandung  Conference  of  Afro-Asian  neutral 
and  "third  force"  countries.  The  Soviet 
Union,  not  considered  either  African  or 
Asian,  had  not  even  been  invited  to  Bandung. 
Communist  China  and  the  Asian  neutrals 
were  in  the  ascendancy. 

"At  that  time,"  the  officer  continued, 
"Russia  wasn't  even  a  power  in  the  Middle 
East.  Russia  wtis  nothing.  Not  even  its  Com- 
munist parties  had  much  force  here." 

Then  Soviet  arms  were  offered  to  Egypt, 
and  accepted  on  Sept.  27,  1955.  A  Czech  trade 
deal  was  consummated  with  Egypt. 

That  was  the  outward  beginning  of  the 
Soviet  push  In  the  Middle  East.  This  was 
two  years  before  the  Soviet  Union  launched 
Sputnik  I  Into  space  on  Oct.  9,  1957,  well 
ahead  of  the  United  States.  It  preceded  the 
Soviet  Union's  outward  explorations  In  for- 
eign policy.  These  forays  in  foreign  policy 
proliferated  In  the  Middle  East  and  Asia  after 
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thA  euphoria  of  the  Sputnik  space  triumph 
encouraged  the  Soviet  Union  to  become  less 

'*?•«  °one  checks  out  what  Russia  has 
orhieved  in  12  short  years."  an  Israeli  Foreign 
rLlstrv  spokesman  said,  "I  think  we  cm 
sav^lt  has  achieved  a  great  deal  In  the  ex- 
tension of  its  power  in  the  Middle  East.' 

■•Twelve  years  ago  Russia  was  nonexistent 
,n  the  Mideast.  Today,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
.rcepted  as  a  Middle  East  power.  In  fact, 
the  United  States  finds  it  must  discuss  Mid- 
dle East  questions  with  the  Soviet  Union  at 
^e  united  Nations.  This  was  not  the  case 
12  years  ago. 

•This  is  a  tremendous  achievement  in  12 

vears." 

THE    CONSENSUS 


world  has  ever  known.  Yet,  up  to  1963,  Soviet 
subs  and  other  warships  were  infrequently 
sighted  m  the  Mediterranean.  Then,  four 
years  ago.  Mr.  Cleveland  says,  the  Soviets 
decided  to  build  their  Mediterranean  pres- 
ence which  NATO  naval  officers  have  taken 
to  calling  the  "Soviet  Sixth  Fleet."  Between 
1963  and  1966  the  Soviet  Mediterranean 
forces  increased  tenfold. 


Here  then,  is  a  consensus  of  what  military 
analysts,  economists,  political  observers,  and 
mtelligence  sources  in  the  Middle  East  and 
on  the  Soviet  periphery  believe  the  Soviet 
union  is  up  to  in  the  Middle  East: 

With  the  British  presence  largely  nullified 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  Its  Incipient  with- 
drawal from  Aden,  the  Soviet  Union  is  In- 
terested in  greatly  diminishing  American  in- 
fluence. At  the  moment,  there  is  consider- 
ably more  anti-Amerlcanlsm  prevalent  in  the 
Arab  world  than  before  the  June  war. 

It  Is  out  to  gain  ascendancy,  influence,  au- 
thority, and  control  In  deep  penetration  of 
the  Middle  East  from  Morocco  to  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  Interested  in  "soften- 
mg  up"  Turkey  and  Iran,  border  countries 
on  the  Soviet  underbelly.  They  have  had  a 
long  history  of  antipathy  with  Russia.  Soviet 
industrial  projects  and  oil  explorations  al- 
ready are  under  way  in  both  countries.  A 
$110  million  Soviet-Iran  military  aid  agree- 
ment is  already  being  Implemented. 

It  is  out  to  destrov  CENTO  (Central  Treaty 
Organization)  In  which  Great  Britain,  Pak- 
istan, Iran,  and  Turkey  have  membership. 
The  United  States,  though  not  a  full  mem- 
ber contributes  finances  and  a  large  share 
of  military  and  economic  assistance.  Soviet 
propaganda  belays  CENTO  mercilessly.  The 
West  currentlv  is  deemphasizing  the  mili- 
tary nature  of  CENTO  and  is  increasing  its 
economic  function. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  able  to  use  the  Middle 
East  as  a  constant  area  of  harassment  of  the 
United  States  as  pressure  on  the  Vietnam 
problem. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  constantly  harassing 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
There  are  frequent  predictions  of  NATO's 
demise.  But.  surprisingly,  with  the  departure 
of  France  from  NATO's  integrated  military 
system,  something  happened  that  no  one  had 
predicted. 

According  to  Harlan  Cleveland,  United 
States  Ambassador  to  NATO,  "with  France 
standing  aside,  the  14  remaining  countries 
set  up  a  NATO  strategy  council  of  their  own: 
and  the  renewed  political  Interest  In  NATO 
unity  had  a  stidden  and  galvanizing  effect 
on  the  quality  of  the  NATO  defense  system." 

NATO    WEAPONS 

Mr.  Cleveland  adds  that  the  Soviets  "are 
bound  to  be  In  a  quandary  as  to  what  we 
would  do  with  the  7,000  nuclear  weapons  we 
have  placed  In  Eiurope  for  NATO  use  in  case 
of  trouble.  These  weapons  are  Indeed  an  Im- 
portant reason  why  the  Soviets  In  recent 
years  have  acted  as  If  they  believed  military 
mlliuncy  would  not  pay  off  In  Europe — 
though  they  are  not  yet  quite  convinced  of 
that  principle  elsewhere  In  the  world." 

What  makes  the  Soviet  role  In  the  Mideast 
crisis  especially  "Intriguing"  In  NATO,  Mr. 
Cleveland  says,  "Is  the  patent  effort  of  the 
Soviets  to  use  the  regional  turbulence  to 
build  up  their  military  presence  In  the  Medi- 
terranean area." 

He  notes  also  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
already  the  world's  second  greatest  sea 
power,  with  the  largest  submarine  fleet  the 


COVES    PROVIDED 

Then,  this  year's  crisis  provided  the  cover 
for  a  further  buildup.  Mr.  Cleveland  notes. 
By  July  a  total  of  46  Soviet  ships  (figures 
now  go"  as  high  as  50  to  55  ships )  were  oper- 
ating In  the  Mediterranean,  Including  some 
of  the  latest  gulded-mlssUe  cruisers  and 
about  10  submarines  together  with  numerous 
support  ships. 

The  United  States  Navy  estimates  that 
SoWet  operating  days  in  the  Mediterranean 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1967  were  400 
percent  greater  than  the  comparable  figure 
of  1963. 

And  Soviet  submarine  operating  days  In 
the  Mediterranean  have  Increased  by  nearly 
2,000  percent  since  1963. 

The  Soviet  ploy  In  the  Mediterranean  Is 
seen  by  most  naval  authorities  In  the  larger 
international  context.  Not  only  Is  the  two- 
century-old  Russian  desire  for  warm  water 
outlets  an  operative  motivation.  But  the  So- 
viet Union's  flexing  of  Its  naval  muscles  In 
the  Mediterranean  is  seen  in  terms  of  chal- 
lenges to  the  cold-war  balance  of  power,  and 
in  relation  to  the  United  States'  consuming 
preoccupation  with  Vietnam. 

IN    A    DUTERENT    WAY 

The  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal  hurts  the 
Soviet  Union  nearly  as  much  as  Britain,  but 
In  a  different  way.  Britain  suffers  becatise  of 
a  cutoff  of  oil  deliveries;  the  Soviet  Union 
because  Its  deliveries  of  war  materiel  to  North 
Vietnam  must  go  over  longer  sea  and  land 
routes.  Thus,  paradoxically,  the  Soviet  Union 
could  have  almost  as  great  an  Interest  In 
opening  the  Suez  Canal  as  the  British  might 
have,  and  Egypt, 

On  the  question  of  oil  in  the  Mideast,  from 
which  the  West  obtains  some  40  percent  of 
its  petroleum  supplies,  the  Soviet  Union 
weaves  an  Intricate  and  contradictory  web 
of  objectives. 

While  the  Soviet  Union  Is  rich  enough  in 
oil  Itself,  It  appears  to  be  Interested  in  di- 
verting or  hampering  supplies  for  the  West. 
Since  the  closing  of  the  Suez,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  begun  to  sell  oil  to  Europe,  to 
Spain  of  all  countries,  much  as  Cuba  has 
sold  sugar  to  Spain,  though  hardly  being  in 
ideological  sympathy  with  Generalissimo 
Francisco  Franco. 

Admiral  John  S  McCain  Jr.,  commander- 
in-Chief  of  United  States  Naval  Forces. 
Europe,  otherwise  known  as  the  Sixth  Fleet, 
sees  the  Soviet  moves  in  the  Mediterranean 
on  an  even  higher  strategic  level. 

He  says,  "Ivan  has  gone  to  sea  In  the  In- 
terest of  Soviet  goals  because  the  Soviets 
recognize  fuUv  the  importance  of  the  oceans 
to  the  achievement  of  Communist  ambi- 
tions. 

MERCHANT    FLEET    CROWS 

"Soviet  sea  power  is  modern  and  it  is 
growing.  The  Soviets  have  the  second  largest 
navy  In  the  world.  They  have  more  than  20 
cruisers,  160  desUoyers.  and  400  submarines." 
(In  recent  davs,  the  Soviet  Union  has  an- 
nounced It  Is  constructing  an  aircraft  carrier, 
reversing  its  previous  views  of  carrier  vulner- 
ability.) 

He  points  out  that  the  Soviet  Union,  un- 
like the  United  States.  Is  almost  self-sufD- 
clent  In  raw  materials.  Yet.  "they  have  one 
of  the  most  modern  merchant  fleets  In  the 
world,  and  It  Is  rapidly  growing.  They  have 
over  1.200  merchant  ships  today,  and  the 
signs  are  that  they  Intend  to  more  than  dou- 
ble this  fleet  by  1970.  In  five  years'  time,  they 
could  have  the  world's  largest  and  most  mod- 
ern merchant  marine." 


This  is  Important.  Admiral  McCain  points 
out,  when  one  considers  that  In  Korean  War, 
99  percent  of  all  materiel  and  personnel  go- 
ing into  Korea  was  delivered  by  ship.  Ninety- 
eight  percent  of  everything  going  into  Viet- 
nam Is  being  delivered  by  ship.  Soviet  mis- 
siles went  into  Cuba  by  ship,  and  they  were 
carried  out  again  by  ship,  It  Is  stressed. 

One  Soviet  ship  of  particular  Interest,  says 
Admiral  McCain,  Is  the  Komar  class  gulded- 
mlsslle  PT  boat.  This  Is  the  type  which  sank 
the  Israeli  destroyer  Elath  Its  Styx  type  mis- 
siles have  such  a  low  trajectory,  well  below 
10.000  feet,  that  there  is  practically  speaking 
no  defense  against  them. 

GRASP    OF   SEA   POWER 

This  Is  why  the  Israelis  were  impressed 
with  the  deadly  homing  accuracy  of  the  Styx 
mlssUe.  It  Introduced  a  new  strategic 
element — that  of  short-,  medlimi-,  and  long- 
range  missiles  with  which  the  Israelis  might 
someday  have  to  contend. 

Admiral  McCain  feels  the  West  Is  being 
challenged  by  the  Soviets  not  only  In  the 
naval  aspects'  of  the  oceans,  but  across  the 
entire  spectrum  of  maritime  activity — the 
merchant  marine,  oceanography,  commercial 
fishing,  and  shipbuilding. 

Admiral  McOaln,  who  commands  some 
25,000  men  In  a  naval  area  extending  from 
the  British  Isles  down  through  the  Atlantic, 
through  the  Mediterranean,  and  Into  the 
Indian  Ocean,  feels  the  strategic  Importance 
of  the  sea  Is  not  properly  understood  In  the 
West. 

"It  is  my  firm  conviction."  he  says,  "that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  grasped  the  principle 
of  sea  power  rapidly,  and  that  the  Western 
world  has  been  slow  to  learn  many  of  its 
lessons." 

Tlius  the  Soviet  flexing  of  Its  sea  power 
muscles  in  the  Mediterranean  must  be  seen 
in  the  regional  context  as  well  as  In  the  in- 
ternational range  of  strategy. 

INFLUENCE    EXTENDED 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  extending 
Its  Influence  In  the  Mideast  on  a  country-by- 
country  basis: 

With  1.000  Soviet  technicians  training  a 
100,000-man  army  in  Algier.  and  training 
petroleum  field  pyersonnel  for  eventual  or 
p<5sslble  nationalization  of  Algerian  oil  fields. 
With  a  mild  flirtation  with  Jordan's  King 
H-ossein  over  passible  military  and  economic 
aid. 

With  a  restoration  of  all  weaponry  the 
Syrians  lost  in  the  June  war. 

With  a  restoration  of  most  of  the  weapons 
(the  ertlmates  vary  from  60  to  80  percent) 
Inst  by  the  Egyptians  to  Israel. 

With  negotiations  in  the  Sudan  for  sup- 
plying Soviet  MIGs  and  tanks. 

The  Israelis  are  watching  the  latter  nego- 
tiations closely.  Having  learned  that  Algeria 
had  begun  to  ferry  MIOs  to  Egypt  during  the 
June  war.  it  sees  the  Sudan  as  another  po- 
tential ferrying  point  for  Soviet  equipment 
that  might  be  used  ag.^inst  Israel. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Union  warily 
watches  its  big  Asian  neighbor  and  Commu- 
nist rival,  China.  Both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China,  with  large  Moslem  populations  at 
home,  try  to  appear  as  champions  of  more 
than  300  million  Moslems  m  the  outside 
world. 


AMERICAN  EDUCA-nON  WEEK 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week,  we  were  again  reminded  of  the 
importance  of  education  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. American  Education  Week  has 
been  set  aside  for  all  of  us  to  recall  the 
great  strides  that  have  been  made  in  our 
educational  system,  but  it  also  serves  to 
illuminate  the  critical  needs  that  yet 
remain. 

In  school  systems  throughout  the 
country,  such  as  my  own  in  Westchester, 
we  have  witnessed  steady  progress  to- 
ward meeting  the  total  educational 
needs  of  our  children.  We  have  seen  cur- 
riculums  broadened  and  enriched,  facili- 
ties greatly  expanded,  and  the  quality  of 
teachers  improved. 

These  strides  have  been  made  in  an 
atmosphere  supported  by  fair  and 
equitable  opportunity  for  academic 
achievement. 

Yet.  we  should  recognize  that  this 
progress  must  not  overshadow  the  reality 
that  many  children  have  not  benefited 
from  these  improvements.  Some  366,850 
children  go  to  school  on  double  shifts; 
only  84.6  percent  of  our  youth  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  17  are  in  school;  90.500 
teachers  are  In  our  classrooms  with  sub- 
standard teacher  certificates;  15  of  our 
largest  cities  have  pupil-teacher  ratios 
averaging  between  28  and  29.7  to  1;  84 
percent  of  all  elementary  schools  have 
no  school  librarians;  and  70  percent  of 
our  elementary  schools  have  no  school 
libraries  at  all. 

The  children  who  have  recently 
entered  primary  school  must  be  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  develop  their  talents 
and  skills  and,  if  qualified,  to  go  on  to  a 
higher  education,  regardJess  of  their 
financial  means.  Only  if  Congress  and 
the  American  people  catch  the  spirit  of 
this  week  and  concentrate  the  great  store 
of  energies  and  ideas  at  their  disposal — 
Including  passage  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of 
1967  and  the  higher  education  amend- 
ments— will  all  our  sons  and  daughters 
meet  the  challenges  of  our  changing 
society. 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneoxis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  I  have  said  on  this  floor  several  times 
during  debate  on  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Amendments  of  1967,  the  sights 
of  the  American  people  are  considerably 
higher  than  those  of  this  House  with  re- 
gard to  the  level  of  funding  and  the 
nature  of  the  programs  that  must  be  in- 
cluded In  this  legislation. 

I  think  that  this  Is  clear  from  the  arti- 
cles, editorials,  and  columns  that  have 
appeared  In  the  newspapers  of  this  Na- 
tion during  this  last  week  alone.  They 
give  evidence  of  a  high  degree  of  cormnlt- 
ment,  of  a  deep  concern,  and  o'  recogni- 
tion of  the  unmet  needs  that  we  face. 


In  reflecting  the  aspirations  of  those  30 
million  Americans  still  living  in  poverty, 
they  are  in  the  tradition  of  a  public  serv- 
ice that  has  long  characterized  the  press 
of  this  country. 

I  believe  that  an  article  from  the  New 
York  Post  on  VISTA  and  seven  editorials 
and  columns  from  newspapers  through- 
out the  country  commenting  on  the  ur- 
gent needs  of  the  antipoverty  program 
in  general  will  be  of  Interest  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  I  Insert  them  In 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

(From  the  New  York  Post,  Nov.  7,  1967] 

VISTA  Fights  for  Its  Life 

(By  Jack  Robbins) 

When  the  federal  anti-poverty  funds  for 
\^ST  rtin  out  .  .  . 

A  woman,  77,  unable  to  care  for  herself, 
may  lose  her  one  friend. 

One  hundred  teenagers  who  need  Jobs  are 
going  to  lose  their  employment  agency. 

And  the  residents  of  single-room-occu- 
pancy hotels  on  the  Upper  West  Side  may 
lose  what  they  prize  most — companionship. 
The  elderly  woman,  the  teenagers  and  the 
tenants  have  one  friend  in  common — Volun- 
teers in  Service  to  America  (VISTA) .  And  this 
is  one  of  Congress'  economy  targets. 

The  volunteers  are  paid  8210  a  month  lor 
living  expenses,  $50  per  month  is  deposited 
for  them  for  each  month  of  service,  payable 
at  the  end  of  their  one  year  term. 

Yesterday  each  of  New  York's  200  workers, 
and  3.800  more  across  the  country  received 
a  letter  beginning  "VISTA  has  another  diffi- 
cult task  to  ask  of  you." 

The  task  it  to  continue  working  among  the 
nation's  poor  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  VISTA's 
appropriated  funds  ran  out  Oct.  24,  that  Con- 
gress seems  unlikely  to  vote  further  funds, 
that,  as  of  now,  no  money  Is  available  to 
continue  paying  their  subsistence  salaries. 

How  long  can  the  volunteers  carry  on  with- 
out getting  another  paycheck? 

"Until  tomorrow,"  one  said.  Others,  with 
help  from  their  families,  think  they  can  hold 
out  for  about  a  month. 

"But  the  real  problem  Is  the  people,"  one 
of  the  volunteers  says.  "We  spent  months 
gaining  their  trust,  building  programs,  now 
It  will  all  be  yanked  from  under  them." 

Charlene  "Todd,  a  Vista  worker  on  the 
Upper  West  Side,  has  already  placed  about 
200  teenagers  In  part  time  Jobs,  given  a  few 
more  months  she  could  find  something  for 
most  of  the  remaining  100.  Another  volun- 
teer Is  making  some  progress  In  getting 
Frances  into  a  nursing  home. 

Coffee  hours  are  being  operated  for  the 
aged  and  Infirm  residents  of  the  SRO  hotels, 
people  who  might  otherwise  pass  weeks  with- 
out seeing  another  human  being. 

None  of  these  programs  have  enough 
momentum  to  continue  without  the  prodding 
of  the  volunteers,  Vista  workers  say. 

Congress  Is  expected  to  vote  on  measures 
which  win  mean  life  or  death  to  Vista  and 
several  other  anti-poverty  programs  tomor- 
row. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  4,  1967] 
A  Promise  to  the  Pook 

When  Congress  established  the  antipoverty 
program  three  years  ago,  It  assumed  an  ob- 
ligation to  the  nation's  poor  that  it  cannot 
abandon.  By  launching  a  war  on  poverty, 
the  world's  richest  nation  made  explicit  its 
debt  of  honor  to  those  of  its  citizens  who  are 
trapped  by  age,  circumstance,  ignorance,  skin 
color,  or  historical  misfortune. 

Yet  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  ap- 
proaching the  antipoverty  authorization  bill, 
which  comes  to  the  floor  next  week.  In  a 
casual  and  cavalier  spirit.  Almost  every  fac- 
tion seems  to  feel  that  it  can  play  politics  at 
the  expense  of  the  poor. 

The  authorization  bill  only  now  reaching 


the  floor  should  have  been  acted  upon 
months  ago.  The  current  fiscal  year  Is  already 
more  than  four  months  old.  VVhen  the  pro- 
gram was  started,  it  was  widely  recognized 
that  to  gain  genuine  effectiveness,  the  war  on 
poverty  would  have  to  move  at  an  accelerat- 
ing pace.  But  many  in  Congress  actually 
want  to  cut  this  year's  antipoverty  budget 
request  In  half. 

The  heart  of  the  program  Is  community 
action.  The  poor  have  formed  their  own 
agencies  in  more  than  a  thousand  cities  and 
towns  across  the  nation.  Knowing  the  needs 
of  their  own  neighborhoods,  they  have  used 
Federal  funds  to  provide  neighborhood  cen- 
ters, day  care  centers,  pre-klndergarten 
classes,  family  planning,  health  clinics,  and 
numerous  other  programs. 

Inevitably,  some  community  action  agen- 
cies have  made  serious  mistakes.  As  in  Syra- 
cuse, they  have  not  always  followed  proper 
accounting  practices  or  administrative  pro- 
cedures. But,  looked  at  as  a  whole,  commu- 
nity action  has  been  a  success. 

The  House  Education  and  Labor  Comm!-- 
tee  unwisely  Imposed  a  requirement  that 
these  privately-organized  community  action 
agencies  be  brought  directly  under  the  con- 
trol of  local  public  oflictals.  The  mayors  have 
not  been  clamoring  for  this  responsibility. 
Most  of  them  would  prefer  that  private  agen- 
cies take  the  political  onus  for  pioneering  in 
various  social  innovations.  The  House  Com- 
mittee was  also  unwise  in  requiring  that  the 
agencies  put  up  at  least  half  of  their  share 
of  the  funds  in  cash  rather  than  services.  In 
practice,  this  means  that  local  tax  funds  will 
be  necessary.  How  many  Southern  towns  are 
going  to  appropriate  tax  funds  for  commu- 
nity action  agencies  that  may  do  the  bulk  of 
their  work  for  Negroes? 

Despite  these  two  unfortunate  features,  the 
bin  as  reported  from  committee  deserves  ap- 
proval. What  Is  essential  is  that  the  full 
amount  be  appropriated  and  the  small  prog- 
ress made  thus  far  not  be  frittered  away  by 
delays  and  cutbacks.  The  war  on  poverty  has 
barely  begun.  A  retreat  now  would  be  a  fresh 
Insult  to  those  who  have  been  victims  and 
losers  too  often. 


[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Nov.  6,  1967] 

Fate  op  War  on  Povkrtt  Up  to  HotJSi 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington. — The  fate  of  the  adminis- 
tration's war  on  poverty — to  continue  its 
vital  Job  or  to  be  shrunk  to  such  punny  size 
as  to  be  meaningless — will  soon  be  decided. 

It  win  be  decided  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  Senate  has  voted  strong 
and  constructive  anti-poverty  legislation, 
but  the  outlook  In  the  House  is  ominous. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  getting  plenty  of 
praise  even  from  Its  critics  In  Congress,  but 
praise  won't  finance  it.  Those  who  publicly 
praise  the  anti-poverty  programs  are  pro- 
posing to  Impoverish  them  by  inadequate 
funds  and  crippling  amendments. 

By  the  test  of  public  support  and  expert 
Judgment,  Congress  will  be  doing  the  nation 
a  reckless  and  Ill-timed  disservice  by  suf- 
focating the  war  on  poverty.  I  believe  that 
most  congressmen  who  may  be  tempted  to 
vote  that  way  will  be  making  a  political  mis- 
take through  misreading  voter  opinion. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders, comprising  some  wise  and  knowl- 
edgeable people,  has  concluded  that  city 
government  most  needs  strengthening  in  or- 
der to  deal  effectively  with  civil  disorder. 

No  federal  enterprise  Is  doing  so  much  to 
help  city  government  control  and  prevent 
violence  as  the  anti-poverty  programs. 

This  is  the  nearly  unanimous  testimony 
of  mayors,  police  chiefs.  Juvenile  judges  and 
civic  leaders  of  cities  which  had  riots  and 
thoee  which  didn't.  In  many  of  the  cities 
the  police  departments  and  community  ac- 
tion agencies  and  joint  programs  to  prevent 
riots  and  in  eight  cities  the  juvenile  arrest 
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,,te  went  down  with  the  help  of  the  antl- 

noverty  programs. 

The  mayors  of  the  ciUes  know  most  about 
how  much  the  naUon  needs  the  war  on  pov- 
,nv  to  help  improve  the  lot  of  the  very 
tJ^  both  Negro  and  white,  and  thereby  to 
Cmove  them  from  the  reach  of  those  who 
tfek  to  turn  them  to  violence.  The  U.S.  Con- 
'erence  of  Mayors  unanimously  asks  for  ex- 
oMided  anti-poverty  programs. 

The  Republican  mayors  of  22  cities  with 
om  100.000  population  urged  the  GOP  lead- 
ers oi  Congress  to  "encourage  members  of 
Congress  to  support  the  OfBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  budget  so  that  these  dynamic 
and  imaginative  programs  may  be  carried 
on  in  a  successful  manner."  Most  of  the 
eovernors.  Republican  and  Democratic,  agree. 

But  the  House  is  rife  with  suggestions  to 
slash  the  OEO  budget  by  as  much  as  $400,- 
000  000  to   $800,000,000 — a  cruel   mistake. 


[From  the  New  York  Post,  Nov.  7,  1967] 
The  Impoverished  Povertt  Budget 

AS  more  and  more  local  projects  expire 
from  lack  of  continuation  funds,  the  House 
is  opening  debate  on  a  cut-rate  budget 
ol  $1 200,000.000  for  the  national  poverty 
program.  U  it  Is  not  appreciably  increased. 
^e  whole  program  will  suffer  financial  and 
spiritual  starvation. 

In  New  York  alone,  this  budget— pro- 
posed by  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
^t-ee— would  require  an  overall  program 
cutback  of  40  percent.  Both  locally  and  na- 
tionally there  would  be  ruinous  reducUons 
in  Head  Start,  Job  Corps,  Job  Ualnlng, 
health,  VISTA,  legal  aid  and  migrant  labor 
projects. 

All  of  these  programs  have  been  function- 
ing effectively,  particularly  in  the  riot  prone 
big  ciUes.  They  represent  a  large  investment 
in  monev  and  hope.  U  the  first  is  now  with- 
drawn, "the  second  will  founder,  perhaps 
permanently;  the  catastrophic  results  of 
that  should  be  evident,  even  to  those  pub- 
licity-hungry Representatives  and  Senators 
who'  nov/  pretend  to  be  investigating  the 
"causes"  of  urban  rioting. 

The  poverty  program  cutbacks  are  being 
falsely  represented  by  some  legislators  as 
economic  necessities.  More  often  than  not, 
ihese  are  the  same  men  who  have  been  vot- 
ing to  restock  the  pork  barrel   this  year. 

Economy  is  not  the  Issue;  there  Is  nothing 
on  which  the  poor  of  this  country  can  econo- 
mize. We  applaud  Sargent  Shrlver  for  his 
blunt  declaration  that  he  win  not  preside 
over  the  program  If  It  is  finally  mutUated 
by  the  Congressional  Irresponsibles.  No  de- 
cepUon  is  more  vulgar  than  a  plan  designed 
to  delude  the  Impoverished  into  another 
cycle  of  false  hope. 

(From  the  Wlnston-Salem  (N.C.)  Twin  City 
Sentinel,  Nov.  7, 1967! 

There  is  a  controversy  going  on  In  Houston 
about  the  role  of  Federal  anti-poverty  work- 
ers in  last  summer's  racial  disturbances  in 
that  city.  The  Mayor  beheves  that  employees 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  ag- 
gravated the  situation  as  part  of  its  preju- 
diced Investigation;  the  local  OEO  adminis- 
trator maintains  that  his  people  did  far  more 
to  prevent  trouble  than  to  cause  It. 

Senator  John  McClellan's  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee is  studying  the  Houston  situa- 
tion as  part  of  Its  prejudiced  Investigation 
or  the  nation's  riots,  and  nothing  would 
delight  the  Senator  more  than  to  find  a  solid 
cause  and  effect  relationship  between  anti- 
poverty  workers  and  race  riots. 

We  do  not  know  what  Federal  employees 
did  In  Houston  last  summer,  but  we  do  know 
how  workers  behaved  In  Wlnston-Salem  last 
week— with  distinction,  responsibility  and 
great  good  sense.  Workers  for  the  Experiment 
In  Self-ReUance  circulation  In  Negro  neigh- 
borhoods Friday,  informing,  soothing  and 
cautioning   angry   residents.  They  said  the 
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facts  of  the  James  Ener  case  can  only  be 
determined  by  the  Grand  Jury,  and  they 
warned  the  people  that  violence  can  only 
hurt  the  Negro  cause  and  not  help  It. 

These  actions,  undoubtedly,  had  a  good 
effect,  but  Mark  Freeman,  Director  of  the 
Experiment,  was  right  when  he  said  that 
■  fter  dark,  control  was  a  "law  enforcement 
problem  and  not  one  in  which  ESR  could 
be  ol  anv  useful  assistance." 

The  experiment's  real  work  is  helping  to 
create  the  conditions  that  will  prevent  riots, 
not  stoiDplng  them,  and  thought  It  did  not 
prevent'  this  one,  it  may  have  kept  the  ex- 
plosion from  being  bigger  than  it  was. 

A  cranky  and  regressive  Congress  is  hold- 
ing off  on  its  approval  of  anti-poverty  funds, 
and  the  Experiment  in  Self-Beliance  here  is 
feeling  the  pinch.  No  extra  projects  are 
planned  in  the  aftermath  of  the  riot,  be- 
cause there  is  no  money  for  them.  This  is 
more  than  unfortunate,  it  is  tragic.  The 
first  patient  ever  treated  with  penicillin  was 
a  man  with  a  raging  infection.  After  the 
initial  treatment,  he  made  dramatic  Im- 
provement, but  later  he  had  a  relapse.  There 
was  no  more  penicilUn  In  the  world,  and  he 
died.  Poverty  Is  a  kind  of  social  infection, 
and  it,  too,  can  be  treated  and  cured.  But 
the  medicines  required  are  money,  effort,. and 
above  all,  patience  and  persistence." 


Citizen, 


[Prom    the    Ashevine    (N.C.) 
Nov.  7,  1967] 

POVERTV    FIGHT    BECOMES    WaR    BETWEEN 

Parties 
Both  Republicans  and  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress have  proposed  alternaUves  to  the  cur- 
rent poverty  war— changes  designed,  each 
side  says,  to  "rescue"  the  effort  from  anni- 
hilation. 

That  is  unfortunate,  because  both  solu- 
tions" are  laden  with  partisan  overtones  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  deUvering  the  poor 
from  their  chronic  taste  of  indigency. 

In  the  House,  where  the  Issue  nearer  de- 
cision, perhaps  this  week,  there  are  all  man- 
ner of  proposals  for  revising  the  program. 
Prlmarllv  though,  there  are  two  principle 
concepts:  the  GOP  would  cut  the  cost  of  the 
program  to  $1.4  bllUon  annually  (about  a 
40%  slash)  and  transfer  most  of  the  proj- 
ects for  the  OEO,  which  now  administers 
them,  to  other  Federal  agencies  such  as 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

The  Democrats  would  appropriate  about 
$2.06  billion,  but  would  shift  major  respon- 
sibility for  community  action  programs  to 
state  and  local  government  agencies. 

Both  factions  maintain  that  their  motives 
are  defensible,  and  perhaps  in  a  sense  they 
are.  The  trouble  Is  that  in  the  political  clash 
that  has  developed,  the  poverty  war  may 
lose  Its  momentum.  Programs  Including 
Head  Start  and  the  Job  Corps  would 
undoubtedly  be  cut  back;  others  for  aU  effec- 
tive purposes,  would  be  eUmlnated. 

Nobody  claims  that  the  poverty  fight  has 
been  entirely  successful;  In  several  areas  It 
has  been  marked  by  administrative  waste  and 
mismanagement.  Clearly  reforms  are  needed. 
But  they  ought  to  be  reforms  based  on  care- 
f»il  study  and  calm  appraisal,  not  on  political 
expediency. 

To  strangle  the  Poverty  Program  now,  be- 
fore all  the  results  are  charted,  would  be  to 
deny  American  communities  the  best  weapon 
that  Is  currently  available  to  combat  disrup- 
tive social  disorder  and  somewhat  relieve  the 
plight  of  impoverished  millions.  Such  a  move 
would  be,  as  Roscoe  Drummond  maintains 
"a  cruel  mistake." 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer, 

Nov.  8, 1967] 

Victimizing  the  Poor 

The  poor,   it   has   been   said,   are   always 

with  us.  There  are   a  good  many  members 


of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  ap- 
parently think  that  the  poor  and  their  prob- 
lems can  be  made  to  disappear  by  simply 
not  looking  at  them.  ,.      „  ^       , 

They  are  intent  on  cutting  the  Federal 
anti-poverty  program  to  less  than  »1^*  pil- 
lion instead  of  granting  the  $2.06  bUUon 
a^ked  by  President  Johnson,  or  the  82.25  bil- 
lion approved  bv  the  Senate. 

House  members  who  are  keen  to  cripple 
the  antl-Dovertv  drive  have  put  together  dis- 
satisfaction with  various  elements  of  the 
program,  resentment  caused  by  destructive 
rlotmg  in  a  number  of  cities  and  desire 
to  reduce  Federal  expenditures  to  form  a 
coalition  of  strong  opposition  to  any  increase 
in  the  appropriation. 

Meanwhile  funds  available  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  have  been  exhausted, 
projects  such  as  Head  Start  have  been  sus- 
pended manv  community  action  agencies  are 
without  money.  Peace  Corps  volunteers  and 
members  of  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  are 
off  the  payroll  or  threatened  with  loss  of  Jobs 
and  allowances.  Sargent  Shrlver  is  so  dis- 
gusted with  what  he  cans  a  "gross  deception 
of  the  American  people  that  he  has  threat- 
ened to  quit  as  head  of  the  OEO  If  the 
anti-poverty  program  is  stripped  of  the  funds 
needed  to  do  the  Job. 

There  can  be  differences  of  opinion  on  how 
a  war  against  poverty  should  be  waged  to  ob- 
tain the  best  resiilts;  there  can  be  more  efB- 
cient  handling  of  anti-poverty  funds  to 
make  sure  the  poor  receive  the  benefit  of 
them;  there  can  be  plans  set  in  motion  to 
help  the  impoverished  help  themselves  by 
Job  training  and  other  means.  But  gutting 
the  anti-poverty  program  by  withholding 
funds  essential  to  its  operation  is  not  helping 
anybody.  It  could  end  up  being  a  waste  of 
money.  It  certainly  would  not  obliterate  the 
poor,  and  their  ever-present  problems,  no 
matter  how  fervently  some  Congressmen 
might  wish  it  so. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star. 

Nov.  8.  1967] 
Poor  Stand  To   Sutfeh  in  House  Povestt 
Fight 
(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 
There  is  an  old  African  proverb,   'VS'hen 
two  elephants  fight  it  is  the  grass  that  suf- 
fers." 

We  now  have  an  elephant  and  a  donkey 
fighting  in  the  Ho\ise  of  Representatives,  and 
the  suffering  grass  turns  out  to  be  the  poor 
people  of  America. 

The  Republicans  have  rightly  seized  upon 
a  Democratic  effort  to  put  a  bUllon  dollars 
worth  of  Commumty  Action  Programs  (Cj^) 
under  the  control  of  local  politicians. 

"Where  city  hall  is  unsympathetic  to  the 
needs  of  the  poor  or  to  this  program,  the 
CAP  is  dead  without  the  decency  of  a  buri- 
al," the  Republicans  argue. 

"Where  city  hall  seizes  upon  CAP  as  an 
instrviment  for  political  power,  it  win  be- 
come just  that  and  nothing  more,"  the  Re- 
pubUcans  add. 

The  country's  30  mUllon  poor  people  can 
take  small  comfort  from  these  Republican 
words,  however,  beca'jse  the  GOP  persists 
in  trying  to  reduce  the  federal  funds  for  a 
poverty  program  from  the  two  billion  pliia 
that  President  Johnson  requested  to  some- 
thing less  than  $1.4  billion. 

The  Republicans  keep  talking  about  gen- 
erating "public  and  private  funds  well  In  ex- 
cess of  $3  blUlon"  and  winding  up  with  a 
bigger  and  better  "crusade"  against  poverty. 
The  RepubUcans  are  Just  as  wrong  In  try- 
ing to  reduce  the  federal  role  m  fighting 
povertv  as  they  are  right  In  trying  to  keep 
CAP  out  of  the  clutches  of  city  han. 

I've  been  In  reservation  territory  In  the 
Dakotas  where  the  local  people  wouldn't  give 
the  time  of  day  to  the  impoverUhed  Indians. 
And  I've  seen  not  the  slightest  reason  to  be- 
Ueve  that  "pubUc  and  private"  funds  of  any 
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consequence  will  be  made  available  for  city 
ghetto  programs  In  1968. 

IX  the  Republicans  are  sure  that  public  and 
private  funds  are  available,  why  not  let  Con- 
gress still  allocate  $3  bUUon?  If  other  sources 
do  come  up  with  tS  billion,  then  we'll  have 
a  poverty  program  approaching  what  these 
tragic  times  seem  to  require. 

But  what  if  the  House,  In  its  angry  and 
Irresponsible  fiscal  orgy,  retains  the  worst 
proposals  of  both  parties  and  the  Senate 
(which  has  been  remarlcably  responsible  on 
the  poverty  issue)  is  forced  to  go  ailong? 

It  would  mean  a  40  percent  reduction  in 
funds  for  Community  Action  Programs,  with 
severe  Impact  on  Head  Start,  health  centers, 
family  planning  centers  and  similar  pro- 
grams. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO) 
says  that  at  least  30,000  poor  people  who  have 
recently  received  opportunities  as  teacher 
aides,  recreation  aides  and  the  sort  will  be 
thrown  out  of  Jobs. 

OEO  also  says  that  the  Head  Start  follow- 
through  programs  scheduled  to  benefit 
190,000  children  at  a  cost  of  $120  million,  will 
be  "completely  eUmirated." 

OEO  claim  further  that  there  will  be  no 
special  programs  In  296  communities  next 
summer  and  that  a  million  poor  children  who 
might  otherwise  have  meaningful  jobs  or 
recreational  activities  will  wind  up  idle  and 
on  the  streets.  The  cost  of  the  consequences 
of  all  this  may  be  greater  than  the  worth  of 
reelecting  the  whole  House. 

No  one  can  examine  the  record  without 
concluding  that  thei-e  has  been  some  waste, 
some  mismanagement,  some  nepotism  In  as- 
pects of  the  poverty  program.  Maybe  a  bit 
more  theoi  exists  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, though  that  Is  debatable. 

Yet,  the  current  poverty  program  does 
represent  an  attempt  to  help  the  poor  In  a 
time  when  the  effort  Is  urgently  needed. 
There  may  be  reasons  to  revise  some  pro- 
grams, but  there  is  no  sane  Justification  for 
reducing  the  amount  of  money  spent  on 
these  programs. 

The  near  future  may  show,  happily  or  un- 
happily, that  $2  billion  a  year  to  fight  pov- 
erty Is  money  this  country  cannot  afford  not 
to  spend. 


MARYLAND  CIVIC  LEADERS 
SUPPORT  VISTA 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  is 
recuperating  from  a  back  ailment  and  is 
unable  to  be  present  today.  However,  Mr. 
Mathias  Is  closely  following  the  course 
of  debate  here  on  the  floor  and  shares 
the  deep  concern  of  a  number  of  us  about 
the  need  to  continue  a  fully  funded  war 
on  poverty. 

Mr.  Mathias  has  received  a  telegram 
from  a  group  of  Maryland  civic  leaders 
with  regard  to  their  support  of  VISTA 
in  this  critical  hour  for  that  program. 
At  his  request,  I  am  including  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  remarks  Mr. 
Mathias  would  have  made  concerning 
this  action  and  the  text  of  the  telegram : 

RrMAHK.s  or  Ms.  Matrxas  or  Masylamd 

I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  new, 
substantial  evidence  of  the  tremendous  sup- 


port for  OEO  programs  among  the  business 
leaders  of  Maryland. 
I  have  Just  received  the  following  telegram: 

BALTIMOBr,  Md.. 

November  10,  1967. 
Charixs  McC.  Mathias.  Jr., 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  wish  to  advise  that  an  informal  com- 
mittee of  Baltimore  business  men  have  today 
guaranteed  funds  for  the  payment  of  ap- 
proximately 96  VISTA  workers  in  Baltimore. 
This  assistance  will  be  In  the  form  of  loans 
to  the  workers  to  be  repaid  by  them  when 
the  OEO  appropriations  bill  Is  approved  by 
Congress.  This  step  considered  necessary  to 
Insure  the  continuance  of  an  effective  pro- 
gram being  carried  on  in  this  city  by  dedi- 
cated VISTA  workers.  Urgently  request  you 
support  congressional  action  to  insure  the 
adequate  funding  of  and  the  continuation  of 
this  program  at  earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.     L.     Mercer     Smith,     president    of 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Metropolitan 
Baltimore  and  vice  president  of  C.  &  P. 
Telephone  Co.  of  Maryland:  Mr.  Robert 
H.  Levy,  chairman  of  the  greater  Balti- 
more committee  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Hecht  Co.:  Mr.  Austin  E. 
Penn,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Baltimore    Gas    &    Electric    Co.:    Mr. 
Walter  Sondhelm,  senior  vice  president 
and  treasurer  of  Hochschlld  Kohn  & 
Co.:    Mr.   Jerold   C.   Hoffberger,   presi- 
dent,  the  National  Brewing  Co.;    Mr. 
Irving  Blum,  president.  Blums'  Inc. 
I   would   like   to  congratulate  all  of  the 
members  of  this  ad  hoc  committee  for  their 
initiative  in  taking  this  constructive  step  to 
guarantee  the  survival  of  a  program  which 
has  had  great  Impact  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
I  urge  the  entire  House  to  give  full  weight  to 
this    impressive    testimony    on    behalf    of 
VISTA  and  OEO  by  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent business  leaders  in  Baltimore. 


POVERTY 


Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Eshleman] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneoxis 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
plight  of  the  poor  in  America  today  Is  a 
problem  that  must  be  met  realistically. 
The  subject,  poverty,  has  been  very  much 
in  issue  of  the  present  era.  Intellectuals 
from  the  social  sciences,  religious  de- 
nominations, and  most  every  political 
and  social  institution  have  In  some  way 
become  involved  with  the  crisis  of  the 
economically  underprivileged.  Though 
interest  has  been  obvious,  the  institution 
of  workable  programs  has  been  woefully 
lacking.  Idealistic  schemes  and  slogans 
have  too  often  offered  hopes  to  human 
suffering,  but  later  show  little  In  the 
realm  of  performance. 

Magic  formulas  have  no  place  in  a 
problem  as  complex  and  as  varied  as  the 
number  of  individual  people  caught  up 
in  it.  Poverty  eradication  by  massive 
Federal,  social-action  plans  has  been 
offered  and  tried  as  a  universal  solution. 
The  record  achieved  using  this  method 
has  been  far  from  satisfactory.  The  only 
significant  realization  that  has  arisen 
from  the  Federal  experimentation  Is  that 
frustration  led  to  promises,  but  uiiful- 


filled  promises  led  to  further  and  greater 
frustration. 

The  attack  on  poverty  has  produced 
unrewarding  results  partially  because  the 
guidelines  used  to  define  the  problem 
tend  to  be  ineffective.  Perhaps  the  fun- 
damental mistake  Is  the  attempt  to  build 
the  case  for  the  hopeless  poor  around 
family-income  statistics.  Back  in  1964 
the  determination  was  made  that  a 
household  with  less  than  $3,000  annua] 
Income  was  in  poverty.  Under  no  reason- 
able asBimiptlon  does  income  alone  indi- 
cate poverty  status.  For  example,  a  young 
married  couple  attending  college  may 
well  be  a  household  with  an  income  sub- 
stantially less  than  $3,000  annually,  but 
who  can  say  that  they  are  suffering  in 
in  abject  poverty.  And  yet,  that  couple 
would  be  a  part  of  the  30  to  80  million 
poor  that  the  poverty  statisticians  have 
told  us  exist  within  our  population.  This 
type  of  guideline  is  a  fallacy,  and  the  in- 
terpretations based  upon  it  are  neces- 
sarily erroneous. 

One  might  well  ask  what  the  poverty 
crisis  is  all  about.  Are  we  really  faced 
with  people  deprived  of  the  benefits  of 
affluency?  The  answer  here  is  a  certain 
yes.  There  are  poor  in  America  that  de- 
serve all  of  the  help  we  can  pronde  to 
assimilate  them  Into  the  mainstream  of 
relative  prosperity.  However,  they  will  not 
be  aided  by  Ill-conceived  and  ineffective 
programs  which  attempt  to  eradicate 
poverty  with  fimds  alone.  Mere  handouts 
are  cruel  for  they  tend  to  destroy  human 
dignity — the  dignity  every  individual  is 
entitled  to  have.  Each  individual  should 
be  permitted  to  live  with  the  knowledge 
that  he,  too.  Is  contributing  his  share- 
that  he  counts  for  something  in  doing 
the  world's  work. 

Experimentation  with  human  misery 
must  be  brought  to  an  abrupt  halt.  There 
must  be  recognition  that  assistance  to 
the  poor  is  not  a  simple  matter  of  finance, 
but  is  a  problem  of  reversing  the  disturb- 
ing social  trends  which  have  accompanied 
the  spread  of  affluency.  The  rise  of  ille- 
gitimacy is  a  case  in  point.  The  increased 
number  of  Americans  born  and  raised 
outside  normal  family-life  patterns  has 
produced  already  a  group  of  youth  who 
are  suffering  from  acute  social  and  intel- 
lectual deprivation.  This  army  of  un- 
wanted and  unmotivated  lend  substan- 
tially to  further  problems  of  delinquency 
and  unemployment.  If  Government  is 
unwilling  to  go  to  such  root  causes  of  hu- 
man suffering,  then  all  of  the  spending 
programs  with  their  administrative  net- 
works win  certainly  be  for  naught. 


FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  Members  of  the  Congress,  I  am 
inserting  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
partial  and  excellent  report  of  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Freedom  of  Information 
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Committee  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  honorary 
journalism  fraternity. 

Members  of  the  committee  are  a  group 
of  noted  newsmen,  including  Clark 
llollenhofl,  Pulitzer  prize  winning  re- 
porter for  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Ttibune;  Murray  Seeger.  vice  chairman 
and  representative  of  Newsweek  in  Wash- 
ington; Larry  L.  Sisk,  of  the  San  Diego 
Evening  Tribune;  William  J.  SmaU,  of 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Co..  Wash- 
ington, and  Alvin  E.  Austin,  of  the  Uni- 
versity' of  North  Dakota. 

The  report  of  the  Freedom  of  Inf  orma- 
tion— FOI— Conamittee.  dealing  directly 
with  the  Federal  Government,  is  as 
follows: 

BiPOET     OF     THE     FEEEDOM     OF     INFORMATION 

Committee 
The  Johnson  administration  Issued  thou- 
sands of  latulable  words  about  the  Impor- 
anoe  of  freedom  of  information  to  govern- 
ment, but  high  officials  consistently  em- 
ployed inaccurate  and  misleading  statements 
that  contradicted  most  of  the  fine  words. 

It  was  difficult  to  equate  the  misleading 
ind  inaccurate  statements  by  the  Defense 
Department  on  a  wide  range  of  Issues  with 
President  Johnson's  comment  that  "A  De- 
mocracy works  beet  when  the  people  have  all 
the  information  the  secxirlty  of  the  nation 
permits." 

The  President's  comment  that  "no  one 
ihould  be  able  to  pull  curtains  of  security 
Bound  decisions  which  can  be  revealed  with- 
out injury  to  the  public  Interest"  Is  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  with  the  arbitrary  State 
Department  action  to  conduct  a  secret  hear- 
ing to  try  to  fire  Otto  P.  Otepka,  the  former 
chief  security  evaluator. 

After  five  years.  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
3.  McNamara  finally  abolished  the  rule  that 
required  all  Pentagon  officials,  mlUtary  and 
civUlan,  to  report  all  contacts  with  the  press 
to  the  press  office  before  the  end  of  the  work- 
ing day.  But,  even  as  this  took  place,  the  De- 
Jense  Department  continued  to  pour  out 
Inacciirate  Information  on  everything  from 
the  controversial  TPX  matter  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  there  was  Joint  Chiefs  dis- 
agreement over  the  conduct  of  the  Vietnam 
war. 

President  Johnson's  continued  refusal  to 
conduct  regular  press  conferences  with  some 
reasonable  advance  notice  continues  to  be  a 
major  problem.  HU  style  of  press  conferences 
makes  it  Impossible  for  any  but  the  White 
House  regulars  to  be  present,  and  It  makes 
It  \mUkely  that  he  will  face  any  pattern  of 
consistent  hard  questioning  on  any  subject. 
He  has  it  well  organized  for  "a  White  House 
snow  Job,"  even  though  It  Is  doubtful  If  he 
Is  as  successful  In  accomplishing  his  purpose 
as  he  was  a  year  or  more  ago. 

What  was  true  of  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion was  also  true  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation committee  on  fair  trial  and  free  press 
and  the  committee  chairman,  Justice  Paul  C. 
Reardon  of  Massachusetts.  Justice  Reardon 
and  his  committee  amended  their  original 
report  imder  pressure  of  press  protests,  but 
the  final  product  was  still  an  open  Invitation 
for  arbitrary  actions  by  courts  that  are  cor- 
rupt or  bUnd  to  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
undue  restratots  upon  the  Information  avail- 
able on  crime,  criminals,  law  enforcement 
and  the  courts. 

Justice  Reardon  speaks  periodically  with 
what  seems  a  genuine  concern  over  undue 
restraint  upon  the  press,  then  he  proceeds 
ahead  on  a  course  that  has  already  encour- 
aged arbitrary  court  action.  No  action  was 
needed  by  the  American  Bar  Association,  for 
the  courts  already  have  all  the  authority 
they  need  to  bar  unreasonable  press  activi- 
ties in  connection  with  a  trial.  The  broad 
rules  Judge  Reardon  approves  can  be  used 
to  Justify  opiMresslon  as  much  as  for  assur- 
ance of  a  fair  trial. 


The  Chicago  Tribune  led  the  way  in  fight- 
ing unreasonably  restrictive  rulings  of  Cir- 
cuit Judge  Herbert  C.  Paschen  to  the  murder 
trial  of  Richard  Speck.  This  was  one  of  a 
number  of  slgniflcant  actions  by  newspapers 
in  opposing  arbitrary  and  unjustified  re- 
straints on  the  coverage  of  crime  news  and 
court  actions.  More  of  the  same  will  be 
needed. 

In  the  midst  of  dozens  of  smaller  and  re- 
lated problems,  these  are  the  major  Freedom 
of  Information  Issues  that  demand  attention : 

1.  Aggressive  press  action  is  needed  to 
force  a  proper  administration  of  the  federal 
open  records  laws  that  became  effective  in 
July  1967.  The  general  spirit  of  the  Justice 
Department  rule  book  on  administration  of 
the  law  Is  admirable,  but  there  has  been  bad 
Interpretation  of  the  law  by  individual  de- 
partments and  it  is  inevitable  that  there  will 
be  more  cases.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
there  Is  a  press  stake  In  suits  brought  under 
this  law  by  various  business  groups,  and  that 
the  press  stake  is  with  the  broadest  policy  on 
open  records  unless  there  is  some  overriding 
contrary  consideration. 

2.  Editors  and  reporters  must  have  a  firm 
understanding  of  the  dangers  inherent  in  the 
American  Bar  Association's  efforts  to  restrict 
toformatlon  on  arrests,  trials  and  the  whole 
crlmtoal  law  enforcement  area.  Where  there 
are  challenges  to  be  made  to  the  courts  they 
should  be  In  a  responsible  manner  and  with 
careful  documenutlon.  There  are  Supreme 
Court  Justices  who  have  expressed  views  that 
are  in  Une  with  the  best  free  press  argu- 
ments, and  It  Is  wise  to  know  them  and  to 
know  the  various  problems  discussed  In  this 
report.  Report  aU  cases,  with  ftUl  docu- 
mentation, to  the  SDX  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Committee. 

3.  There  Is  a  contlnutog  need  for  exposing 
specific  Inacctiracles,  tintruths  and  mislead- 
ing statements  that  are  the  "credibility  gap." 
The  fact  Is  that  some  of  our  highest  officials 
have  been  deUberately  misleading  the  pubUc, 
the  press,  and  the  Congress  through  fiat  lies, 
through  half-truths  and  through  clever  use 
of  statistics  that  distort.  A  general  charge  of 
a  "credibility  gap"  Is  not  helpful  to  public 
understanding  of  the  Issue.  It  Is  necessary 
to  spell  out  the  deceptions  with  sufficient 
detail  to  give  the  public  a  clear  understand- 
ing. It  Is  essential  that  we  name  the  liars 
and  the  deceivers  and  show  the  backing  they 
receive  from  superiors  who  keep  them  in 
positions  of  responsibility.  It  is  only  in  this 
manner  that  the  press  can  be  helpful  In  con- 
trol of  the  problem.  When  It  Is  dealt  with 
loosely,  the  "credibility  gap"  can  be  as  con- 
fusing as  it  is  helpful.  When  the  liars  get 
away  with  It.  they  usually  go  on  to  bigger 
and  better  lies. 

It  Is  well  to  remember  that  Congress,  with 
all  of  Its  faults,  represents  the  best  lever 
the  press  has  in  forcing  the  Executive 
Branch  to  produce  Information  or  to  state 
under  oath  why  that  Information  Is  held 
secret.  Until  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
became  effective,  the  Congress  was  our  only 
direct  lever  for  forcing  production  of  records 
or  other  information.  There  has  always  been 
the  indirect  method  of  appealing  to  public 
opinion  and  create  the  political  reaction  that 
would  force  action.  However,  public  opinion 
is  fickle  and  the  loud  strong  voice  of  propa- 
ganda from  the  government  can  often  make 
black  seem  to  be  white  until  such  time  as 
public  officials  are  put  under  oath  to  be 
grlUed  by  members  of  Congress.  There  Is  too 
much  tendency  for  the  press  to  forget  that 
those  things  that  hamper  Congress  are  to 
fact  shutting  off  the  facts  available  to  news- 
papers, radio  and  television. 

WASHINGTON    REPOBT 

The  duel  between  the  worktog  press  and 
Washington  officialdom  sometimes  resem- 
bles those  dances  American  teenagers  todulge 
themselves  In  these  days.  There  is  an  unpat- 
temed  shuffitog  about  which  presents  a  pic- 
ture of  progress  In  one  direction  almost 
Immediately  wiped  out  by  a  shift  and  move- 


ment in  a  new.  negative  direction.  There 
rarely  Is  any  true  sense  of  direction  but 
more  of  a  picture  of  shlfttog  for  position 
with  the  long-range  result  betog  a  stalemate. 
OccaslonaUy.  however,  there  Is  a  break- 
through, a  clear  change  that  leaves  the 
parties  In  redefined  positions.  When  the  next 
long-range  history  of  the  battle  for  greater 
access  to  public  Information  Is  wrltien,  the 
year  1967  will  undoubtedly  be  marked  down 
as  a  historic  turning  point.  The  reason  is 
that  the  long-sought  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  went  toto  effect  on  July  4.  The  huge 
federal  government  establishment  was  given 
a  year  to  adjust  to  the  new  law  from  the  time 
it  was  signed  by  the  President  in  1966.  Suit- 
ably, on  Independence  Day,  a  new  rule  book 
became  the  guide  for  Washington's  informa- 
tion policy  makers. 

Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  played  an 
Instrumental  role  in  getting  the  new  law  into 
effect  with  more  emphasis  than  many  Wash- 
ington reporters  expected.  Late  in  the  sprtog. 
his  assistant  and  chief  of  the  Office  of  Legal 
Counsel.  Prank  Wozencraft,  prepared  a  47- 
page  memorandum  for  all  government  agen- 
cies to  guide  them  in  foUowlng  the  Act.  Cop- 
ies of  the  early  draft  of  this  memo  were 
shown  to  representatives  of  the  press,  to- 
cludlng  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  for  comment.  In 
general,  the  statement  was  a  strong  endorse- 
ment for  free  disclosure.  The  surprising  ele- 
ment in  the  memo  was  that  between  the  first 
draft  and  the  final  published  version,  this 
endorsement  was  strengthened. 

Every  working  newsman  could  subscribe  to 
the  opening  statement  in  the  memo  by 
Clark:  "If  government  Is  to  be  truly  of,  by 
and  for  the  people,  the  people  must  know 
to  detail  the  activities  of  government.  Noth- 
ing so  diminishes  democracy  as  secrecy. 
Self-government,  the  maximum  participa- 
tion of  the  citizenry  to  affairs  of  state,  Is 
meaningful  only  with  an  Informed  public. 
How  can  we  govern  ourselves  if  we  know  not 
how  we  govern?  Never  was  It  more  Important 
than  In  our  times  of  mass  society,  when  gov- 
ernment affects  each  individual  in  so  many 
ways,  that  the  right  of  the  people  to  know 
the  actions  of  their  government  be 
secure.  .  .  ." 

Clark  went  on  to  enumerate  what  he  called 
the  "key  concerns"  of  Congress  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  In  seeing  the  Act  through  the 
legislative  process.  In  Clark's  words,  these 
are: 

"that  disclosure  be  the  general  rule,  not 
the  exception: 

"that  all  Individuals  have  equal  rights  of 
access: 

"that  the  bvirden  be  on  the  government  to 
Justify  the  withholding  of  a  document,  not 
on  the  person  who  requests  it; 

"that  Individuals  Improperly  denied  access 
to  documents  have  a  right  to  seek  tojunctlve 
relief  to  the  courts: 

"that  there  be  a  change  in  government 
policy  and  attitude." 

In  conclusion,  the  Attorney  General  made 
this  observation: 

"This  law  can  demonstrate  anew  the  abil- 
ity of  our  branches  of  government,  worktog 
together,  to  vitalize  the  basic  prtociples  of 
our  democracy.  It  Is  a  balanced  approach 
to  one  of  those  prtociples."  And  for  those 
who  may  not  have  recalled  the  statement 
of  President  Johnson  when  he  signed  the 
Act  in  1966,  this  cogent  LBJ  quotation  was 
Included:  "...  A  Democracy  works  best 
when  the  people  have  all  the  Information 
that  the  security  of  the  nation  permits.  No 
one  should  be  able  to  pull  ctirtatos  of  secrecy 
around  decisions  which  can  be  revealed  with- 
out tojury  to  the  public  toterest.  ...  I 
signed  this  measure  with  a  deep  sense  of 
pride  that  the  United  States  Is  an  open  so- 
ciety In  which  the  people's  right  to  know  1» 
cherished  and  guarded." 

The  Attorney  General's  memorandum  hu 
now  been  dubbed  "the  blue  book"  becatise  of 
the  color  of  Its  cover  and  la  handy  to  Just 
about  every  government  pubUc  toformatlon 
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officer.  It  should  be  nearby  for  every  reporter 
who  waxits  to  dig  out  some  specific  bit  of  in- 
formation from  the  government's  vast  store- 
houses of  data.  The  blue  book  and  the  POI 
law  together  add  up  to  a  crucial  weapon  for 
the  news  media  and  the  general  public.  They 
do  not  answer  all  the  problems  of  disclo- 
sure in  Washington  by  any  means.  But  re- 
porters are  an  Insatiable  lot— they  must  ad- 
mit from  the  beginning  that  no  policy  can 
ever  satisfy  their  professional  needs.  And 
since  reporters  are  highly  Individualistic,  it 
Is  almost  Impossible  to  draw  up  a  general 
policy  or  law  that  wlU  meet  the  demands  of 
even  a  majority  of  them. 

So  far.  use  of  the  POI  law  has  been  limited. 
The  only  tests  that  have  gotten  Into  court 
dockets  Involve  private  companies  or  indi- 
viduals dealing  with  the  government.  But 
there  are  many  cases  that  prove  the  law  is 
working  to  the  benefit  of  the  American  peo- 
ple because  working  reporters  in  Waahing- 
ton  are  finding  out  how  to  use  It.  Just  how 
many  little  victories  can  be  chalked  up  for 
the  Act  is  impossible  to  determine  but  here 
Is  a  case  history  of  one  of  the   first: 

A  New  York  writer  for  Newsweek  maga- 
zine heard  of  a  special  study  on  Mississippi 
public  welfare  policies  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 
The  study  was  made  In  May  1966  and  the 
writer,  Peter  Goldman,  queried  the  maga- 
zine's HEW  reporter,  Steve  Saler,  to  see  Lf  a 
copy  of  the  document  could  be  obtained 
since  it  had  never  been  published.  Saler 
called  a  public  information  officer  at  HEW 
and  got  that  answer  that,  "yes,"  there  was 
such  a  report  but  it  was  considered  an  •'in- 
ternal working  document"  and  would  not  be 
released  for  public  consumption.  Saler  then 
studied  the  "blue  book"  and  consulted  with 
his  superiors  on  the  Newsweek  staS.  It  was 
agreed  the  report  was  worth  going  after. 

The  magazine's  Washington  Bureau  Chief, 
Mel  Elfin,  consiilted  with  the  lawyer  who 
represents  the  pubUcatlon  In  the  federal 
city,  William  Rogers,  and  a  formal,  written 
request  for  the  material  was  drawn  up.  As 
the  law  requires,  the  letter  asked  for  the 
specific  report  in  question.  The  test  went 
no  further;  within  a  few  days  HEW  acceded 
and  made  the  report  avsillable.  With  the 
ironies  of  Journalism,  Newsweek  did  not 
publish  a  story  on  the  report,  but  Its  sister 
publication,  the  Washington  Post,  did  on 
Page  One  in  a  Sunday  edition. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  other  case 
histories  available.  There  are  also  dozens  of 
examples  of  new  material  being  made  avail- 
able routinely  under  pressure  of  the  law. 
At  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  for  instance,  the  law 
changed  a  traditional  policy  In  one  of  the 
most  sensitive  areas  without  any  discernible 
problems.  Historically,  the  Fed  released  the 
minutes  of  Its  Open  Market  Committee,  the 
group  that  meets  every  three  weeks  to  set 
monetary  policy,  at  the  end  of  each  year. 
Reporters  could  then  read  back  and  flJid  at 
what  point  decisions  were  made  to  change 
the  Fed's  position  In  the  money  markets, 
decisions  that  could  only  be  speculated 
about  when  they  were  made.  Now,  the  Fed  Is 
releasing  the  OMC  minutes  every  three 
months.  So  far,  the  market  has  not  been 
disrupted  and  the  public  has  been  better 
served  since  the  record  of  Important  deci- 
sions can  be  seen  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  they  were  made.  The  Fed  also  will  allow 
the  Inspection  of  other  unpublished  records 
which  previously  could  be  released  only  by 
a  specific  action  by  the  Board  and  the  com- 
mittee. As  Edwin  L.  Dale  Jr.,  economic  cor- 
respondent for  the  New  York  Times  wrote  at 
mid-year:  "Officials  agreed  that  only  experi- 
ence and  testing  of  the  new  rules  would 
disclose  the  extent  to  which  more  Informa- 
tion would  become  available  and  what  kinds. 
The  change  Involving  the  Open  Market 
Committee  decisions — which  are  crucial  for 
monetary  policy — la  already  a  major  one." 


One  of  the  more  unusual  requests  made 
since  the  law  went  into  effect  came  from  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  A  reporter  from  that 
morning  paper  asked  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment for  the  record  of  all  federal  pardons. 
The  Department  produced  the  records  with 
only  one  stipulation — that  the  nev/spaper 
pay  for  the  extra  costs  of  making  copies 
from  the  master  records  contained  in  a  900- 
page  volume.  The  bill  came  to  9245  and  the 
newspaper  paid  It. 

All  has  not  been  that  simple,  of  course.  The 
law  has  done  little  to  Improve  the  access  to 
information  at  the  two  most  difficult  sta- 
tions— the  Pentagon  and  the  White  House. 
And  since  its  provisions  do  not  apply  to 
Congress,  there  have  been  only  small 
changes  In  that  area  where  the  private  "ex- 
ecutive session  "  continues  to  gain  in  popu- 
larity as  the  place  where  Congress  does  its 
work.  (Special  analyses  foUow.) 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  was  Involved 
in  a  controversy  over  a  report  written  on 
the  supersonic  transport  airplane  by  Robert 
Charles,  who  was  formerly  attached  to  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  Col- 
umnists Robert  Novak  and  Rowland  Evans 
attempted  to  use  the  FOX  law  to  break  loose 
a  copy  of  the  report  which  suggested  that 
the  SST  could  be  developed  entirely  with 
private  funds  under  a  public  corporation  ar- 
rangement. The  answer  from  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  is  that  the  report  "never 
had  any  official  sanction  from  any  govern- 
ment official."  The  reply  is  based  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  Charles  wrote  his  report 
as  a  private  citizen  on  his  own  time.  The 
Issue  falls  into  the  gray  area  of  the  law,  an 
area  that  may  have  to  be  cleared  by  a  legal 
test. 

In  1966,  the  FAA  was  involved  In  a  simi- 
lar flap  over  the  various  reports  on  the  SST 
submitted  by  outside  consultants  and  gov- 
ernment experts.  The  agency  withheld  the 
reports  on  the  b.asls  they  were  "working 
papers"  under  study.  Today,  those  same  re- 
ports are  available  for  anyone  who  asks. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, another  of  the  tough  nuts  for 
Washington  reporters  to  crack,  has  changed 
little  under  pressure  from  the  FOI  Act.  NASA 
is  Infamous  for  holding  back  a  report  made 
by  Sam  Phillips  which  warned  of  shoddy  work 
by  private  contractors  building  the  Apollo 
space  capsule,  the  one  that  killed  three 
astronauts  in  a  launching  pad  fire.  Similar 
"discrepancy  reports"  are  gathered  regularly 
for  NASA  by  General  Electric.  Aviation  Week 
and  Space  Technology  asked  for  two  such  re- 
ports on  the  Apollo  command  module  and 
the  moon  landing  device  now  that  the  FOI 
law  Is  In  force.  The  requests  were  turned 
down.  "We  decided  that  they  were  Internal 
working  documents  and  that  we  were  not 
required  under  the  law  to  give  them  out." 
a  NASA  spokesman  stated.  Again,  a  gray  area 
case. 

The  State  Department  has  another  such 
controversy  on  Its  hands.  In  the  first  two 
months  after  the  FOI  Act  went  Into  effect, 
State  received  about  a  dozen  formal  re- 
quests for  specific  documents  and  granted 
them  all  except  three.  All  three  refusals 
covered  transcripts  of  hearings  concerning 
Otto  Otepka,  a  department  official  accused 
of  Improperly  leaking  information  to  con- 
gressional committees.  State  classifies  the 
transcripts  as  relating  to  internal  personnel 
matters,  a  specific  exemption  under  the  law. 

The  State  Department  secrecy  In  this  In- 
stance was  an  obvious  effort  to  hide  a  record 
that  Is  embarrassing  to  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  and  other  high  officials.  The  only 
real  Justification  for  secrecy  on  personnel  rec- 
ords is  for  the  protection  of  the  government 
employee.  This  could  not  be  tised  In  the 
Otepka  case,  for  Otepka  had  asked  that  the 
hearings  be  public  so  he  could  get  the  full 
story  of  the  "get  Otepka"  conspiracy  before 
the  public. 

When  the  fallacy  of  the  original  Justifica- 


tion for  secrecy  was  pointed  out,  the  Stat* 
Department  then  claimed  that  it  was  Justi- 
fied in  conducting  secret  hearings  becauu 
national  security  was  Involved.  In  this  in- 
stance  It  was  pointed  out  that  two  docu- 
ments  used  In  the  hearings  as  evidence  car- 
ried a  national  security  classification. 

Under  questioning,  the  State  Department 
lawyer  admitted  that  the  two  documents 
with  a  national  security  classification  had  al- 
ready been  published  In  full  in  the  reports  of 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittet. 
Although  this  publication  had  taken  place 
with  State  Department  knowledge  more  than 
a  year  prior  to  Otepka  hearing,  the  State 
Department  refused  to  change  its  position. 

A  study  of  this  entire  case  makes  It  obvloua 
that  the  State  Department  was  misusing  a 
claim  of  national  security  for  purposes  of 
hiding  or  obscuring  the  record.  The  record  of 
this  case  discloses  a  disgraceful  pattern  of 
inaccurate  and  misleading  testimony  by  high 
State  Department  officials.  These  officials 
gave  Inaccurate  misleading  testimony  in  con- 
nection with  security  cases.  When  Otepka 
gave  testimony  and  produced  records  prov- 
ing that  superiors  had  lied  under  oath,  the 
superiors  used  unauthorized  eavesdropping 
and  wiretapping  as  well  as  other  police  state 
methods  to  try  to  obtain  grounds  for  firing 
Otepka. 

High  State  Department  officials  denied 
they  had  engaged  In  eavesdropping  and  wire- 
tapping when  questioned  under  oath  by  a 
congressional  committee,  and  they  made  the 
same  denials  to  the  press.  Later,  these  officials 
were  forced  to  admit  that  there  had  been  the 
eavesdropping  and  wiretapping  as  part  of  a 
•get  Otepka"  move. 

For  the  four  years  that  this  case  has  been 
pending  before  the  State  Department,  the 
Department  press  office  has  engaged  in  a 
broad  pattern  of  Inaccurate  and  mislead- 
ing statements  to  reporters  and  Interested 
citizens  In  an  effort  to  smear  Otepka.  That 
outrageous  pattern  of  deception  has  con- 
tinued at  lesBt  through  August  1967. 

For  all  the  fears  that  raced  through  the 
federal  establishment  and  even  led  some 
observers  to  pred.ict  that  Mr.  Johnson  would 
veto  the  FOI  bill,  the  law  has  overturned  no 
agencies  or  resulted  in  hordes  of  sticky- 
fingered  citizens  pawing  through  precious 
records.  There  are  plenty  of  exemptions  for 
policy  makers  to  use  If  they  want  to.  The 
nine  specified  In  the  Act  are: 

1.  "Matters  .  .  .  specifically  required  by 
Executive  Order  to  be  kept  secret  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  national  defense  or  foreign 
policy." 

2.  "Matters  .  .  .  related  solely  to  the  In- 
ternal personnel  rules  and  practices  of  any 
agency." 

3.  "Matters  .  .  .  specifically  exempted  from 
disclosure  by  statute." 

4.  "Matters  that  are  .  .  .  trade  secrets  or 
commercial  or  financial  Information  obtained 
from  any  person  and  privileged  or  confiden- 
tial." 

5.  "Matters  that  are  .  .  .  Inter-agency  or 
intra  agency  memorandums  or  letters  which 
would  not  be  available  by  law  to  a  private 
party  In  litigation  with  the  agency." 

6.  "Matters  that  are  .  .  .  personnel  and 
medical  files  and  similar  flJes  the  disclosure 
of  which  would  constitute  a  clearly  unwar- 
ranted Invasion  of  privacy." 

7.  "Matters  .  .  .  complied  for  law  enforce- 
ment ptuposes  except  to  the  extent  avail- 
able by  law  to  a  private  party." 

8.  "Matters  .  .  .  contained  in  or  related  to 
examination,  operating  or  condition  report* 
.  .  .  for  the  use  of  any  agency  responsible  for 
the  regulation  or  supervision  of  financial 
Institutions." 

9.  "Matters  that  arc  .  .  .  geological  and 
geophysical  information  and  data  (including 
maps)  concerning  wells." 

The  first  three  legal  cases  filed  under  the 
FOI  law  have  been  aimed  at  specific  exemp- 
tions. The   first,  filed  in  Puerto  Rico,  wai 
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sponsored  by  a  shoe  company  that  wanted 
to  get  copies"  of  records  made  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  In  its  investigation  of 
unfair  labor  charges  against  the  firm.  Judge 
Hiram  R.  Canclo  upheld  the  NLRB  by  ruling: 
"The  new  statute  places  the  burden  on  the 
agency  whose  records  are  requested  to  sustain 
Ite  action.  The  court  Is  satisfied  that  defend- 
ant has  met  this  burden,"  The  NLRB  had 
cited  exemption  7  in  its  brief. 

The  Defense  Department  has  been  chal- 
lenged by  an  attorney  who  represents  private 
contractors  to  release  more  of  its  auditing 
manual  which  Is  used  by  officers  who  examine 
bids  Gilbert  Cuneo,  the  attorney,  noted  that 
under  the  FOI  law  DOD  had  released  about 
tialf  of  Its  manual  for  public  Inspection  and 
withheld  half.  He  Insisted  the  entire  docu- 
ment was  a  public  record  and  asked  the 
Federal  Court  to  back  his  request  with  an 
official  order.  Defense  was  re-examining  Its 
position  on  the  issue  and  no  court  test  can 
come  for  some  time  since  Cuneo  had  not  yet 
used  all  the  departmental  procedures  avail- 
able. ,  .„  . 
In  another  case.  Shell  OU  Corp.  and  D.  A. 
Shale,  Inc.,  asked  a  Federal  Court  to  force 
the  Interior  Department  to  reveal  the  rec- 
ords of  an  examiner's  report  on  their  applica- 
tion for  mineral  rights.  The  department  In- 
sisted that  the  report  could  not  be  made 
public  but  there  were  still  higher  appeals  to 
be  made  within  the  agency  before  the  case 
could  go  to  court. 

Perhaps  the  most  salutary  effect  of  the 
POI  law  is  the  one  hardest  to  measure — the 
Influence  It  has  had  on  the  attitude  of  gov- 
ernment officials.  Many  public  information 
officers  have  commented  that  the  law  gives 
them  an  effective  weapon  to  use  Internally 
against  policy  makers  whose  inclination  is  to 
hide  facts.  "We're  glad  you  asked,"  one  PIO 
officer  at  HEW  said  to  the  Newsweek  corre- 
spondent who  requested  the  Mississippi 
study.  "It  was  a  first  and  It  proved  that  the 
Welfare  Administration's  old-line  Justifica- 
tions for  not  providing  the  report  wouldn't 
stand  up  in  the  face  of  the  law.  It  forced 
officials  to  confront  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  new  act  and  that  It  should  be  carried  out 
affirmatively." 

Similarly,  a  spokesman  at  the  Office  or 
Education  observed:  "We  have  nothing  to 
hide.  But  the  law  has  done  tremendous  good 
mside  the  organization.  It's  caused  people  to 
bring  stuff  together  which  has  never  been 
brought  together  before."  At  the  Labor  De- 
partment, an  official  said  the  POI  law  has 
given  him  a  weapon  for  winning  battles  with 
policy  makers.  "It  helps  me  when  I  want  to 
get  something  out  of  departmental  people," 
this  source  said.  "Lawyers,  in  particular,  can 
be  difficult  when  you  want  to  make  some 
Information  public." 

Specifically,  the  POI  Act  has  forced  almost 
every  federal  department  and  agency  which 
did  not  have  one  before  to  establish  a  public 
reading  room  and  directory  for  documents. 
Rep.  John  Moss  of  California,  chairman 
of  the  House  subcommittee  which  acts  as 
an  POI  watchdog  and  who  was  the  chief 
sponsor  of  the  Act.  said:  "The  over-all  effect 
of  the  law  has  been  satisfactory.  It  has 
matched  all  my  expectations — even  exceeded 
them.  It  looks  as  if  a  considerable  amount  of 
information  that  previously  would  have  been 
classified  or  unavailable  has  been  made  pub- 
lic by  the  law.  We're  going  to  develop  some 
case  law  and  then  I  think  Inevitably  Its 
broadening  Impact  will  be  felt.  Already,  the 
threat  of  court  action  has  successfully  been 
used  to  obtain  Information  from  the  agen- 
cies." 

And  Prank  Wozencraft.  who  has  steered 
the  law  through  its  formative  months,  added : 
"We  hope  the  pattern  Is  set  for  common  sense 
Implementation  of  a  very  Important  statute." 
The  Pentagon 
The  Defense  Department  continues  to  be 
the    Washington    reporter's    biggest    single 


challenge.  There  is  a  new  assistant  secretary 
for  public  affairs,  Phil  G.  Goulding,  a  former 
correspondent  for  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
and  he  brought  in  two  new  assistants — 
Richard  Frvklund  from  the  Washington  Star 
and  Dan  Henkln  from  The  Journal  of  the 
Armed  Sen^ices. 

This  new  team  has  pledged  to  do  "every- 
thing In  our  power  to  provide  newsmen  with 
better  access  to  Information." 

"We  believe  that  a  check  of  the  record 
shows  that  much  has  been  accomplished  in 
recent  months."  Henkln  wrote  in  a  letter  to 
the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  FOI  committee. 

DOD  did  issue  a  new  information  policy 
statement  to  take  into  account  the  provi- 
sions of  the  POI  Act  and  more  documents  are 
available  at  the  Pentagon.  The  most  Impor- 
tant step  Uken  by  Secretary  McNamara  was 
the  rescinding  of"  the  notorious  1962  order 
which  reqtfired  that  all  Interrtews  In  the 
Pentagon  be  witnessed  by  a  "monitor"  or  re- 
ported to  a  public  information  office.  The 
ostensible  purpose  of  this  order  was  to  coor- 
dinate information  policies  at  DOD,  particu- 
larly to  cut  down  interservice  rivalries.  "Over 
the"  past  six  years  a  number  of  steps  have 
been  taken  to  increase  the  flow  of  unbiased 
information  and  to  restrict  'parochial  sales- 
manship,' "  Mr.  McNamara  claimed  In  his 
memo  of  June  30,  1967.  "Therefore,  the  mem- 
orandum of  October  27,  1962,  is  no  longer 
necessary." 

"The  I>epartment  of  Defense."  the  secre- 
tary said,  "has  an  obligation  to  guarantee 
that  full  and  prompt  information  is  made 
available  to  the  American  people  as  a  basis 
for  their  understanding  of  national  defense 
and  the  operations  of  this  department.  This 
responsibility  is  met  partly  by  Insuring  on  a 
daily  basis  that  a  great  mass  of  information 
is  released  as  rapidly  as  possible,  consistent 
with  national  security.  Additionally,  my  re- 
sponsibility is  to  insure  that  the  facts  which 
are  made "  available  cover  all  sides  of  the 
issues.  .  .  .  The  public  interest  Is  abused  by 
half-truths  and  distortions." 

The  reporters  who  cover  the  Pentagon 
dally  were  unimpressed  by  Mr.  McNamara's 
protestations,  however.  "On  paper,"  one  sen- 
lor  correspondent  said,  "McNamara  sounds 
like  a  devout  worshipper  of  Peter  Zenger." 
But  this  same  reporter  added  this  analysis: 
"Not  only  is  'national  security'  Interpreted 
In  the  broadest  and  most  ingenious  ways  to 
block  information,  but  Information  Is  with- 
held for  national  Interest,  personal  Interest, 
policy  reasons,  and  privilege  for  such  evanes- 
cent and  intangible  reasons  as  "LBJ  won't 
Uke  it.' " 

The  good  Intentions  of  the  Goulding  team 
"somehow  become  entangled  In  what  Is 
euphemistically  known  as  'coordination' 
which  means  clearance  of  news  releases  with 
the  Defense  Secretary  or  his  deputy,  with 
the  assistant  defense  secretaries  who  might 
be  affected,  with  the  service  secretaries,  with 
the  Joint  chiefs  (of  sUff),  with  the  State 
Department  or  other  Interested  department 
or  agency  and.  above  all.  with  the  White 
House.  This  cleansing  and  shrinking  process 
usually  reduces  a  page-long  statement  to  a 
few  meaningless  or  pablum  sentences.  Or, 
more  often,  the  reply  Is  a  recurrent  'no  com- 
ment.' In  recent  weeks,  the  Pentagon  press 
machinery  has  churned  out  a  new  reply.  It's 
a  simple  'No  answer.' "  The  correspondent's 
analysis  of  Pentagon  policies  went  on: 

"The  Pentagon  does  not  voluntarily  make 
public  all  of  policy  decisions  and  other  ac- 
tions taken  by  McNamara  or  other  defense 
officials  that  might  affect  the  public  inter- 
est. Only  those  matters  that  McNamara  or 
other  officials  determine  In  their  own  Judg- 
ment the  public  'needs  to  know"  are  made 
public. 

"Information  that  might  be  embarrassing 
or  critical  of  the  Defense  Department  or  the 
Administration  Is  withheld  or  restricted 
under   an   adroit   policy  of   official   evasion. 


Such  information  is  withheld  'for  answer 
to  Inquiry  only.'  That  means,  for  example. 
that  newsmen  would  not  be  offered  the 
Army's  explanation  about  the  M-16  rlfie 
Jamming  unless  they  asked  specifically  for 
this  Information.  If  no  one  asks,  the  Infor- 
mation is  never  released.  " 

The  DOD  memo  on  information  policies 
"does  little  to  open  the  barriers  for  news- 
men," this  correspondent  argued.  "Instead, 
It  makes  amply  clear  that  the  legal  barriers 
to  examining  Defense  Department  docu- 
ments will  be  tougher  than  ever.  There  U 
little  that  the  Defense  Department  cannot 
withhold  on  some  legal  excuse.  McNamara's 
determination  to  stifle  inter-servlce  rivalry 
can  be  extended  to  black  out  any  open  dls- 
ctisslon  of  major  defense  Issues  as  the  TFX 
(airplane),  the  Nike-X  anti-missile  system 
or  National  Guard  merger.  Just  how  free- 
dom of  information,  was  enhanced  by  the 
new  law  can  be  seen  in  McNamara's  long 
bombing  target  policy  untU  he  was  pressured 
by  congressional  Investigation. 

At  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi  regional  conference 
Just  before  the  FOI  Act  went  Into  effect, 
George  Wilson,  Pentagon  reporter  for  the 
Washington  Post,  also  discussed  DOD  Infor- 
mation policies.  After  relating  the  shock  of 
finding  himself  scooped  by  the  White  House 
on  news  he  had  withheld  for  what  he  con- 
sidered valid  "security"  considerations, 
W^llson  philosophised:  "Basically,  the  dilem- 
ma Is:  If  you  try  to  be  responsible  with  na- 
tional security  as  you  should  be  as  a  reporter, 
you  better  plan  on  getting  scooped  most  of 
the  time  by  the  government  you're  trying  to 
protect."  He  then  talked  of  the  dangers 
of  DOD  policies. 

"I  think  that  the  government  In  the  mili- 
tary field  is  going  to  take  on  to  Itself  some 
extra  privilege,  so  to  speak,  and  say,  'You 
can't  write  that  because  It  will  help  the 
enemy  and  you'll  have  our  boys  shot  down.' 
I  think  that  that  extra  privilege  brings  with 
it  some  extra  responsibility  for  frankness.  I 
don't  think  any  of  us  Is  naive  about  city 
hall  tactics,  planted  stories,  fudge  state- 
ments, screening  actions  to  make  you  write 
something  so  you  wont  see  something  else. 
This  is  all  part  of  the  game  and  we  know  It 
very  well.  But  I  think  if  you're  not  going  to 
operate  like  city  hall  In  the  first  place,  and 
the  Pentagon  has  chosen  not  to  for  good  and 
sufficient  reasons,  I  think  you  also  have  to 
be  a  little  more  responsible  in  what  you  do 
say. 

"And  this  brings  me  to  what  I  consider 
tinkering  with  the  truth.  I  think  that  tinker- 
ing with  the  truth  in  the  Pentagon  is  the  real 
danger,  not  from  the  reporters  standpoint. 
I  think  we  have  to  look  beyond  that  in  this 
Instance.  I  think  we  have  to  look  at  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  republic,  because  If  the 
people  start  to  distrust,  start  not  to  believe 
what  their  military  leaders  and  civilian  lead- 
ers In  the  Pentagon  are  saying,  we  are  In 
real  trouble.  The  public  confidence  Is.  In  my 
view,  the  real  mortar  of  this  kind  of  gov- 
errunent.  and  once  you  lose  that  you  reaUy 
have  nothing  much  left  to  go  to  as  far  as  a 
free  society. 

"So,  I  think  the  danger  Is  very  real  and 
that  tinkering  with  the  truth  is  very  serious. 
Now  let's  take  some  examples  of  what  I 
would  say  amounts  to  tinkering  with  the 
truth,  none  of  which  are  disastrous  or  serious 
by  themselves,  but  once  again  I  think  they 
niake  up  what  I  consider  something  that  the 
Moss  (POI)  Act  will  help  us  deter.  There's  a 
deterrence  we  need  in  this  field  also. 

"First  of  all,  we  start  with  statements,  and 
I'm  sure  you've  seen  them  in  the  newspapers, 
about  billions  of  dollars  we  saved  on  am- 
munition. When  that  statement  was  first 
made  and  put  out  for  pubhc  consumption, 
it  was  portrayed  as  a  blUlon-doUar  saving 
because  we  planned  this  war  so  well  as  com- 
pared to  Korea  that  we  saved  one  billion 
dollars  on  what  we  would  have  had  to  spend 
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for  ammunition.  It  sounded  great,  got  good 
headlines,  but  when  you  dug  Into  It,  the 
facts  came  out  that  (a)  It  was  really  Just 
estimated  savings,  (b)  not  a  single  contract 
was  cancelled.  It  was  Just  that  we  thought 
we  were  going  to  use  x  amount  of  ammuni- 
tion six  months  from  now  when  we  revised 
our  estimate  downward,  and  therefore  we 
saved  a  billion  dollars.  I  think  that's  really 
not  quite  kosher  arithmetic,  and  these  kinds 
of  statements  make  people  suspect  of  some 
others. 

"Another  example  Is  the  wide  use  of  the 
backfire  technique.  Whenever  you  see  some- 
thing coming  out  of  the  Pentagon,  you  can 
almost  be  sure  that  there  must  be  a  secret 
report  about  to  be  released  saying  the  other 
side  of  the  story  In  the  next  few  days.  You 
may  have  remembered  that  there  were  very 
strict  rules  put  out  against  the  entertain- 
ment of  military  personnel  by  defense  con- 
tractors. There  was  a  big  press  conference  to 
ballyhoo  this  move  and,  while  this  was  go- 
ing on.  there  was  a  classified  OAO  repxart  in 
hand  which  had  pointed  up  all  these  abuses. 
So  before  the  GAO  was  able  to  come  out  Into 
public  print  with  Its  own  report,  the  Pen- 
tagon set  a  backfire  to  take  care  of  what 
they  saw  as  a  public  relations  problem.  I 
consider  this  to  be  a  very  good  city  hall  tech- 
nique, but  I  question  whether.  If  you're 
going  to  demand  certain  considerations  be- 
cause of  the  sensitivity  of  the  Pentagon, 
whether  you  really  have  the  right  to  do  that 
day  In  and  day  out  on  sensitive  Issues. 

"You  probably  read  stories  about  how 
we've  had  a  cutback  on  our  ammunition. 
Why  the  commanders  In  Vietnam  are  so 
flooded  with  ammunition  they  said,  'Quit 
sending  It  to  us.'  And  In  the  Pentagon  at 
that  time  was  a  secret  report  from  the  Sten- 
nls  committee  charging  ammunition  short- 
ages. This  again  is  good  for  city  hall  but  I 
don't  really  think  It's  good  for  the  Pentagon. 

"Now  we  oome  to  plane  loss  figures.  The 
charge  has  been  and  the  charge  was  made 
last  year  that  production  of  airplanes  was 
really  falling  behind  the  losses  of  airplanes 
In  Vietnam.  It  became  a  very  hot  political 
Isisue.  And  It  finally  bubbled  up  to  the  top  to 
the  point  where  the  Pentagon  had  to  release 
the  flgiires  of  losses  and  they  had  to  com- 
pare the  figures  of  deliveries.  Deliveries  to 
you  and  me,  I  think,  mean  new  airplanes 
coming  off  the  factory  production  lines.  But 
to  enable  the  official  Pentagon  lines  to  say 
that  deliveries  were  running  ahead  of  losses, 
they  counted  airplanes  they  took  out  of 
mothballs  and  used  Just  for  training,  not  for 
combat.  And  they  showed  up  in  the  delivery 
column,  and  that  made  It  come  out  Just  a 
little  bit  ahead  of  the  losses  under  the  com- 
bat aircraft  for  Vietnam,  They  also  took  re- 
connaissance airplanes,  the  P-101,  out  of 
Germany,  took  it  out  of  the  active  aircraft 
Inventory,  turned  It  over  to  the  National 
Guard  and  said,  'OK,  put  cameras  on  It  and 
then  use  it  for  your  National  Guard  recon- 
naissance work,'  and  that  showed  up  on  the 
same  chart  as  a  delivery  of  combat  recon- 
naissance aircraft,  even  though  It  was  a 
minus  from  the  aircraft  Inventory  and  it  was 
all.  It  seems  to  me,  a  matter  of  monkey  busi- 
ness to  make  the  statement  hold  up  that,  in- 
deed, aircraft  deliveries  were  running  ahead 
of  losses. 

"And  I  think  that  this  kind  of  thing,  as 
each  reporter  digs  In  and  finds  out  the  fig- 
ures aren't  quite  what  they  look  like,  erodes 
the  public  confidence  on  what  a  very  Im- 
portant segment  of  our  government  has  to 
say. 

"As  a  final  example,  and  I  won't  even  have 
to  use  my  own  experience  on  this  one,  when 
the  true  numbers  of  aircraft  losses  were  fi- 
nally released  under  some  pressure  by  a  lot 
of  us,  one  senator  said,  Sen.  Hlckenlooper,  I 
beUeve.  'My  God,  if  this  many  airplanes 
haven't  been  reported  a«  lost,  how  many  boys 
that  have  been  killed  haven't  been  reported?' 


Well,  If  you  have  that  kind  of  thought  cross 
one's  mind,  I  think  it  proves  a  i>oint  that  It's 
very  dangerous  to  tinker  with  the  truth  in 
this  very  specialized  area  of  the  govern- 
ment." 

The    White   House 

Press  Secretary  George  Christian  said  the 
PCI  Act  has  had  little  effect  on  White  House 
news  policies.  "Most  of  what  we  handle  Is 
classified  In  terms  of  foreign  policy  matters 
and  administrative  matters  which  nobody 
makes  public  until  decisions  have  been 
reached.  Everything  around  here  Is  pretty 
open."  The  atmosphere  of  press  relations  at 
the  White  House  continues  much  as  It  has 
In  the  last  few  years.  Another  veteran  re- 
porter offered  this  analysis: 

"The  major  problem  in  Information  poli- 
cies at  the  White  House  In  1967  remained  the 
almost  complete  absence  of  the  formal,  an- 
nounced-ln-advance,  televised  news  confer- 
ence. President  Johnson,  despite  earlier  as- 
surances that  he  planned  to  hold  such  ses- 
sions at  intervals  of  approximately  one 
month,  allowed  as  much  as  five  months  to 
elapse  between  them.  His  substitution  of 
news  conferences  in  his  office — with  little  or 
no  advance  warning — Is  an  unsatisfactory  al- 
ternative for  those  reporters  not  assigned 
full-time  to  the  White  House  and  leaves  tele- 
vision completely  out  In  the  cold.  The  state- 
ment by  one  White  House  correspondent  In 
this  report  a  year  ago — that  'such  Informal 
press  conferences  .  .  .  meet  the  legitimate 
professional  requirements  of  those  of  the 
"regulars"  who  report  for  printed  media,' 
but  shut  out  radio-TV  men  and  most  other 
Washington  reporters — remains  equally  true 
today. 

"Otherwise,  the  White  House  Is,  as  ever, 
much  like  any  other  place  where  reporters 
and  politicians  meet.  As  long  as  the  re- 
porters insist  on  telling  both  sides  of  the 
story,  the  politicians  are  going  to  try  to  con 
them:  and  as  long  as  the  politicians  try  to 
con  them,  the  reporters  are  going  to  be  con- 
vinced there's  more  than  meets  the  eye  In 
every  politician's  every  statement. 

"At  the  mechanical  level.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  White  House  press  office, 
operating  on  short  notice  and  under  consid- 
erable handicaps,  did  an  excellent  Job  of  ar- 
ranging logistics  and  communications  for 
the  large  press  party  that  accompanied  Mr. 
Johnson  to  the  Par  East  In  October  and 
November  of  1966. 

"It  was  unfortunate — though  typical  of 
this  administration's  press  problems — that 
the  first  thing  the  President  did  on  his  return 
to  the  U.S.  was  to  cancel  a  campaign  trip 
and  then  Insist  that  he  never  had  scheduled 
one  in  the  first  place.  Those  reporters  who 
had  traveled  with  him  through  Asia,  and 
had  been  Informed  en  route  by  his  press 
aides  of  the  times  and  places  where  Mr. 
Johnson  would  speak  on  his  return,  found 
it  hard  to  believe  that  the  President  really 
thought  his  bland  denial  would  be  per- 
suasive. Indeed,  no  single  Incident  In  his  en- 
tire presidency  has  so  clearly  illustrated 
the  reasons  for  the  skepticism  which  per- 
vades those  who  cover  Lyndon  Johnson 
most." 

Congress 

The  reliable  publication  Congressional 
Qtuirterly  started  keeping  track  of  executive 
committee  sessions  held  by  Congress  in  1953. 
In  the  analysis  for  the  early  part  of  the  1967 
session,  CQ  found  that  45  per  cent  (386  out 
of  861 1  committee  meetings  were  behind 
closed  doors,  compared  with  42  per  cent  for 
1966.  The  House  was  the  more  frequent  of- 
fender holding  57  of  committee  sessions  se- 
cretly compared  with  28  per  cent  for  the 
Senate.  The  House  percentage  Increased  over 
the  year  from  53  per  cent  while  the  Senate 
stayed  the  same. 

As  usual,  the  House  appropriations  com- 
mittee led  the  parade  by  holding  all  of  Its 
estimated  144  meetings  In  the  first  quarter 


of  the  year  behind  closed  doors  so  that  there 
was  no  public  record  of  the  members  voting. 
The  problems  of  free  access  to  ne's^s  were 
discussed  by  Clark  Mollenhoff,  chairman  of 
the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  POI  committee,  in  an 
appearance  before  the  House  committee  on 
standards  of  official  conduct  on  August  I7. 
This  was  his  statement : 

It  Is  our  belief  that  public  records  are  the 
business  of  the  public  and  should  be  avail- 
able  for  examination  by  any  taxpayer  or  by 
the  press.  If  there  are  firm  rules  and  policies 
granting  access  to  the  maximum  number  or 
records,  It  Is  oui  belief  that  this  will  tend  to 
make  members  of  the  Senat*  and  the  House 
more  circumspect  In  the  handling  of  the 
public  payrolls  and  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds. 

An  open  Congress  will  be  more  honest  for 
there  will  be  no  Invitation  to  engage  in  the 
small  corruptive  practices  that  compromise 
an  otherwise  good  public  official.  An  hones: 
Congress  Is  a  better  Congress  for  It  is  not 
subject  to  the  pressures  and  Intimidation 
from  the  Executive  Branch  or  from  other 
sources  that  may  be  a  factor  when  a  member 
of  the  House  or  Senate  has  been  compro- 
mised. 

An  honest  Congress  Is  a  more  effective 
check  on  the  Executive  Branch.  It  is  our  be- 
lief that  secrecy  breeds  corruption,  and  cre- 
ates the  atmosphere  In  which  there  is  a  temp- 
tation for  the  peitty  chiseling  that  eventually 
can  destroy  the  Independence  of  men  In  Con- 
gress. 

We  do  not  start  our  argument  from  a  belief 
that  members  of  the  House  and  Senate  are 
any  more  corrupt  or  corruptible  than  any 
other  group  In  our  society.  However,  mem- 
bers are  probably  subjected  to  greater  pres- 
sures and  greater  temptations  because  of 
their  role  In  writing  the  laws  and  In  super- 
\islng  the  administration  of  those  laws  by 
the  Executive  Branch. 

The  basic  areas  in  which  the  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  and  the  communications  media  have  a 
special  Interest  are  these: 

1.  Salaries  of  members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House. 

2.  Salaries  of  the  members  of  the  staffs  of 
various  members'  offices. 

3.  The  expense  accounts  of  various  mem- 
bers' offices. 

4.  Committee  staff  payrolls. 

5.  Committee  staff  expenses. 

6.  The  expenditures  of  so-called  counter- 
part funds  while  on  foreign  travel. 

7.  The  disclosure  of  financial  interests  of 
Individual  members  of  the  Senate  and  House 

8.  Public  hearings  with  radio  and  televi- 
sion coverage. 

9.  Standards  on  conflicts  of  interests, 
nepotism,  and  outside  legal  practice. 

There  Is  no  problem  with  regard  to  access 
to  salaries  of  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  as  these  are  established  by  law.  The 
extent  of  participation  In  government-fl- 
nanced  pension  programs  and  other  fringe 
benefits  should  be  made  available  In  detail. 

The  salaries  of  staff  members  are  now 
made  available  for  public  scrutiny.  There 
formerly  was  a  lag  of  three  or  four  months 
In  making  these  figures  available.  The  lag 
now  has  been  cut  to  about  two  months.  I 
am  Informed  that  It  Is  planned  to  cut  thli 
to  about  ten  days  through  use  of  computers. 
If  this  progress  Is  made  as  projected  then  It 
will  take  care  of  the  only  major  problem. 

The  expense  accounts  of  the  offices  of  var- 
ious members  are  now  treated  as  the  private 
property  of  the  Individual  members.  Since 
this  Is  all  public  money,  there  Is  really  no 
reason  for  it  being  treated  as  private  prop- 
erty. This  Is  particularly  true  with  regard  to 
the  stationery  allowance  of  $3,000  which  we 
are  told  can  be  used  In  any  manner  a  Sen- 
ator or  Representative  wants  to  use  it.  ThU 
Is  a  bad  practice  that  should  not  be  con- 
doned for  It  leads  to  other  bad  practice* 
where  larger  sums  may  be  Involved. 
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Committee  staff  payrolls  should  be  avaU- 
able  for  examination  as  soon  as  an  employee 
IB  Hired.  There  should  be  a  Job  description. 
The  expenses  paid  out  of  committee  funds 
for  Senators,  Representatives,  or  staff  mem- 
bers should  be  made  available  for  pubUc 
examination  within  a  period  of  a  month 
after  they  are  made. 

The  problems  with  the  committee  credit 
cards  and  with  other  questionable  expendi- 
tures by  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
committee  could  have  been  avoided  If  there 
was  a  requirement  that  there  be  a  detailed 
accounting  and  a  public  disclosure  of  those 
records.  If  there  Is  an  area  where  It  Is  deemed 
necessary  to  keep  the  records  on  travel  and 
other  expenses  confidential  for  a  period  of 
time,  this  could  be  provided  through  an  af- 
firmative action  of  the  committee. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  the  expenditure  of 
so-called  counterpart  funds  should  be  con- 
fidential unless  It  Is  to  hide  wild  and  friv- 
olous spending.  There  has  been  a  tendency 
to  treat  these  funds  as  play  money,  and  I 
have  heard  accounts  of  It  being  disbursed  in 
sizable  bundles  by  U.S.  Embassy  personnel  to 
keep  visiting  Senators  and  Representatives 
happy.  This  has  been  a  corrosive  practice  that 
la  more  destructive  than  the  amounts  of 
foreign  currency  used  by  visiting  lawmakers. 
It  sets  a  bad  practice.  It  gives  the  State  De- 
partment a  club  over  the  heads  of  those 
who  are  seduced  Into  loose  use  of  the  play 
money.  It  compromises  the  vital  oversight 
function  of  Congress. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  favors  a  public  disclosure 
policy  under  which  members  would  list  their 
assets  when  they  come  to  Congress  and  would 
be  required  to  keep  this  list  up  to  date.  It 
is  recognized  that  this  list  might  be  decep- 
tive if  it  did  not  Include  the  assets  of  a  wife 
and  other  members  of  the  Immediate  fam- 
ily. It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  clear  line  as  to 
where  disclosure  should  be  made  and  by 
whom  without  undue  Intrusion  into  the 
private  life  of  a  member  of  the  Senate  or 
House.  Recognizing  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing the  fullest  disclosure,  it  might  be  sug- 
gested that  members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate be  required  to  make  an  annual  report 
on  assets  to  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
together  with  a  copy  of  the  federal  Income 
tax  return.  Such  confidential  reports  could 
be  used  by  the  Ethics  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  as  part  of  any  Investiga- 
tion If  serious  questions  arose  relative  to  the 
earnings  or  assets  of  members  of  the  Senate 
and  House. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  favors  public  hearings  be- 
fore all  committees  of  Congress  unless  na- 
tional security  Is  Involved,  or  unless  the 
committee  Is  Involved  In  an  Investigation 
in  which  It  Is  necessary  to  explore  allegations 
behind  closed  doors  while  trying  to  deter- 
mine if  serious  charges  can  be  corroborated. 
We  believe  that  the  public  hearings  of  the 
Senate  and  House  should  be  open  to  cov- 
erage by  radio  and  television  cameras  tinless 
there  are  highly  unusual  circumstances  that 
make  it  unreasonable  or  Inappropriate. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  favors  the  establishment 
of  a  clear  code  of  ethics  relative  to  conflicts 
of  interest  by  employees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  as  well  as  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House.  Also,  there  should  be  some  standards 
established  relative  to  nepotism  testimonial 
dinner  receipts,  and  outside  legal  practice. 

It  Is  apparent  that  all  of  these  areas  have 
represented  problems  for  the  Senate  and 
House.  The  Congress  has  not  wanted  to  come 
to  grips  with  these  Issues,  and  has  left 
them  within  the  discretion  of  Individual 
Senators  and  Representatives.  The  leader- 
ship has  usually  ducked  the  Issue  when  It 
has  arisen.  The  press  has  not  had  a  clear 
standard  by  which  to  measure  activities  in 
this  area. 

Given  clearer  standards  and  better  access 
to  records  on  government  finances  and  gov- 
erment  activities,   I   believe  that  the  press 


can  be  helpful  In  aiding  the  Congress  In 
policing  Itself.  I  believe  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  "want  open  government  and  be- 
lieve that  it  contributes  to  the  cause  of  hon- 
est government.  There  Is  a  reluctance  to 
make  Judgments  when  It  Involves  a  specific 
case  and  a  colleague,  particularly  a  senior 
colleague  Now  is  the  time  to  open  records  to 
the  maximum  and  set  the  standards  so  that 
all  members  will  be  on  notice  as  to  what  Is 
expected. 

CENSUS     QUESTION     LIMITATIONS 
SUPPORTED 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Betts]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Alaska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    BETTS.    Mr.    Speaker,    reaction 
across  the  country  to  the  questions  I 
have  raised  about  the  proposed  1970  de- 
cennial census  has  been  far  greater  than 
I  ever  anticipated.  Editorials  and  letters 
have  streamed  to  my  office  from  nearly 
every  State.  These  have  not  been  luke- 
warm expressions  of  opinion  in  favor  of 
limiting  census  prying  and  harassment, 
they  are  vehement  endorsements  of  im- 
mediate action  before  the  1970  census 
is  upon  us.  The  legislation  I  have  pro- 
posed—H.R.  10952— would  have  the  re- 
sult many  of  my  colleagues,  the  press, 
and    citizens    everywhere    indicate    is 
needed.  This  bill  would  limit  the  manda- 
tory questions  to  seven  essential  matters 
about  our  population  leaving  aU  other 
inquiries   to   be  asked  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  One  hearing  has  been  held  on  this 
measure  and  another  is  to  be  scheduled 
in  the  near  future.  By  focusing  attention 
on   needed  reforms  in  Census  Bureau 
poUcies  and  practices,  I  hope  Congress 
will  respond  with  positive  action. 

Let  me  include  some  of  the  editorials 
representing  the  tone  and  regions  of 
those  which  have  been  sent  to  me.  These 
editorial  positions  articulate  the  feelings 
of  a  concerned  Nation  on  an  important 
subject  for  congressional  attention.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  several  editorials  at 
this  point: 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Oct.  8. 

1967] 

For  a  Simplified  Census 

Every  ten  years  a  U.S.  Census  is  conducted. 

The  purpose  of  this  head-count  needs  to  be 

re-emphaslzed:  It  Is  to  determine  how  many 

Americans  and  alien  residents  there  are,  and 

where  they  live. 

An  accurate  count— or  as  near  to  accuracy 
as  can  be  obtained  In  a  vast  country  of  some 
200,000.000  persons — Is  essential  to  proper 
functioning  of  the  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

There  Is  an  unfortunate  temptation  to 
utilize  census-takers  as  pollsters— to  ask 
people  long  lists  of  questions  only  remotely 
connected.  If  at  all,  with  the  objective  of 
establishing  official  population  figures  for 
municipalities,  counties.  States  and  the  Na- 
tion. Congress  Is  being  snowed  under  by  all 
manner  of  Ideas  for  the  next  census.  In  1970. 
It  has  been  suggested,  for  example,  that 
families  or  Individuals  be  queried  about 
their  current  state  of  health  and  past  record 
of  Illnesses,  about  their  bathing  habits,  about 


InUmate  details  of  their  homes  and  plumb- 
ing facilities. 

Philadelphia  Congressman  WUUam  J. 
Green,  Jr..  as  chairman  of  a  House  subcom- 
mittee with  Jurisdiction  In  census  matters, 
has  pledged  a  full  airing  of  the  controversy. 
ThU  is  exactly  what  Is  needed.  We  beUeve 
one  point  to  be  stressed  Is  the  danger  of 
Jeopardizing  public  cooperation  with  census- 
takers  If  they  are  under  orders  to  pry  into 
private  affairs. 

Perhaps  a  wise  course  would  be  to  limit 
the  census  to  head-counting  and  basic  data 
relevant  to  population  distribution.  Govern- 
ment polls  on  other  matters,  if  deemed  advis- 
able, could  be  conducted  In  non-census  years 
on  a  selective  basis,  with  no  compulsion  In- 
volved. 


[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Nov.  7.  1967] 
SiMPLirr  Census 

On  Nov.  20  at  11  ajn.,  the  census  clock  In 
the  lobbv  of  the  commerce  department  build- 
ing In  V^ashington  will  roll  over  nine  digits, 
signaling  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Is 
a  nation  of  200  million  people. 

Actually,  this  event  amounts  to  little  more 
than  a  computer's  hiccup.  The  census  clock 
works  on  statistical  averages  rather  than  In 
recording  actually  births  and  deaths,  and  the 
statistical  average  Is  only  a  mythical  beast. 

"In  this  case."  says  the  Population  Refer- 
ence Bureau.  Inc.,  "the  beast  Is  more  than 
usually  mythical,  because  some  5.7  million 
Americans  were  overlooked  m  the  1960  cen- 
sus, from  which  the  computer  calculations 
were  made.  Based  on  the  estimated  under- 
count.  the  United  States  population  probably 
reached  the  200  million  mark  sometime  In 
the  spring  of  1965. 

"Nearlv  two-fifths  of  the  undercount  Is 
believed 'to  have  consisted  of  Negroes  (par- 
ticularly young  Negroesl.  who  have  a  birth 
rate  about  50*1^  higher  than  that  of  their 
white  counterparts.  As  this  statistical  error 
Is  compounding  itself,  by  the  time  the  census 
clock  reaches  the  official  200  million  figure, 
It  could  be  at  least  six  million  people  short." 

OPPORTUNITT    TO    CORRECT 

Come  1970.  the  bureau  of  the  census  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  verify  the  accuracy, 
or  correct  the  inaccuracy,  of  the  American 
nose  count.  Will  the  census  bureau  take 
good  advantage  of  the  opportunity?  It  looks 
doubtful.  The  census  bureau  appears  to  be 
so  intent  on  collecting  a  lot  of  personal  daU 
(How  are  you  fiJted  for  pltimbing?)  that  Its 
Job  of  collecting  basic  statistics  will  be  lost 
In  the  shuffle.  Rep.  Jackson  E.  Betts  (R- 
Ohlo),  who  has  Introduced  a  bill  to  limit  the 
1970  census  questions  to  be  answered  under 
penalty  of  law,  says  the  bureau  of  the  census 
Is  proposing  a  questionnaire  which  would 
require  citizens  to  give  more  than  120  bits 
of  information. 

Betts  would  limit  the  mandatory  questions 
to  seven;  Name  and  address;  relationship  to 
head  of  household;  sex:  date  of  birth:  race  or 
color:  marital  status,  and  visitors  In  home 
at  time  of  census. 

A  separate  form,  marked  voluntary,  could 
accompany  the  required  census  questionnaire 
for  citizens  to  complete,  according  to  Betts' 
proposal.  Questions  not  essential  to  the  basic 
enumeration  of  population  as  provided  in 
the  Constitution  to  determine  congressional 
districting  but  deemed  useful  to  government 
agencies  could  be  included  on  the  second 
form. 

Betts'  proposal  is  worthy  for  two  reasons. 
The  first  reason,  which  Is  the  one  he  stresses. 
Is  that  to  gather  all  the  information  the 
census  bureau  contemplates  and  to  store  It 
in  a  national  data  bank  poses  a  grave  threat 
to  Individual  freedom  and  privacy. 

The  other  reason  has  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  population  count's  accuracy.  By 
confining  their  questioning  to  the  basic  data 
suggested  by  Betts,  the  census  takers  oould 
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concentrate  their  time  and  energies  on  get- 
ting as  accurate  a  count  as  It  Is  humanly 
possible  to  get. 

Of  what  use  Is  It  to  know  how  many  Ameri- 
cana share  their  showers  Lf  the  total  popula- 
tion figure  Is  suspect? 

[From  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe,  Nov.  5, 19671 
Harassment  or  Cttizens 
Hearings  currently  are  being  conducted  In 
Washlnaton  by  the  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  a  bin  Introduced  by  Rep.  Jack- 
son E.  Betts  (R.-Ohlo)  to  limit  the  categories 
of  questions  required  to  be  answered  In  the 
next  national  census  under  p>enalty  of  a  60- 
day  Jail  term  or  a  fine  of  $100. 

At  first  blush,  nothing  appears  to  be  at 
Issue  which  should  excite  public  indignation. 
No  matter  of  life  or  death  Is  Involved,  nor 
even  of  taxes.  It  Is  argued  that  the  census, 
conducted  every  10  years  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
supplies  a  wealth  of  data  Invaluable  not  only 
to  government  Itself  In  such  vital  matters 
as  the  apportionment  of  the  national  and 
stare  legislatures  but  also  to  business  and 
Industry  and  even  to  schools  and  individual 
citizens. 

This,  of  course,  Is  true.  Plainly,  we  have 
to  Know  how  many  of  us  there  are;  that  Is 
the  purpose  of  the  census  as  provided  In  the 
Constitution.  It  Is  useful  also  to  know  how 
we  are  grouped  or  scattered,  how  housed, 
how  employed,  how  divided  as  to  sex,  as  to 
marital  status,  maybe  even  as  to  race — al- 
though this  last  Is  debatable  and  one  well 
might  ask  why.  Such  data  are  helpful  and 
maybe  even  essential  In  the  framing  of  the 
laws  under  which  the  nation  lives  and  works. 
They  are  Just  as  plainly  useful  in  supplying 
buslr.ess  and  Industry  with  solid  Informa- 
tion on  the  number  of  customers  and  the 
dollar  value  of  markets  available. 

The  objection  Is  not  to  the  accumulation  of 
vital  information.  It  goes  to  the  point  of 
what  is  vital  and  what  Is  not  and  to  the  gen- 
eral harassment  of  citizens. 

One  of  the  proposed  census  forms  asks  de- 
tailed questions  on  67  subjects,  most  of  them 
divided  into  several  parts,  nearly  all  of  them 
in  the  kind  of  governmentese  which  has  been 
the  butt  of  humorists  for  years. 

Another  proposed  form  distributed  In  New 
Haven  and  a  harbinger  of  what  may  be  In 
store  for  the  rest  of  the  nation,  unless  sim- 
plifying legislation  Is  enacted.  Is  a  booklet 
of  20  pages.  11  Inches  by  12.  on  which  the 
questions,  with  their  sub-parts,  run  Into 
the  hundreds. 

Sample  question:  "How  do  you  enter  your 
living  quarters?  Directly  from  the  outside? 
Through  a  common  or  public  hall?  Through 
someone  else's  living  quarters?" 

Another:  "If  you  pay  rent  by  the  month, 
what  is  your  monthly  rent?  Enter  the  month- 
ly rent  to  the  nearest  dollar  In  the  boxes 
and  All  the  proper  circles.  If  your  monthly 
rent  Is  less  than  $100,  fill  the  circle  on  the 
zero  line  In  the  hundreds  column  and  fill  the 
appropriate  circles  In  the  tens  and  units 
columns;  for  example.  If  the  monthly  rent 
Is  $75.  enter  075  In  the  boxes  and  fill  zero 
In  the  hundreds  column.  7  In  the  tens 
column  and  5  In  the  units  column." 

The  best  that  can  be  said  for  this  kind 
of  child's  game  Is  that  It  is  the  hard  way  of 
stating.  If  It  must  be  stated  at  all,  that 
your  rent  Is  $75  a  month  or  $750  or  whatever 
without  bothering  to  All  In  any  little  boxes 
and  circles  at  all. 

Rep.  Betts  Is  not  alone  In  believing  that 
the  average  citizen  may  find  himself  way 
short  of  the  patience  required  to  provide 
this  kind  of  Information.  And  If  the  average 
citizen  Is  merely  annoyed  when  he  Is  re- 
quired to  search  his  records  or  his  memory 
to  answer  questions  on  where  he  lived  and 
how  much  money  he  made  five  years  ago.  he 
Will  be  done  In  completely  when  he  comes 


to  questions  asking  how  many  persons  share 
his  shower  with  him  and  which  of  11  listed 
household  appliances.  Including  a  garbage 
disposal,  are  In  his  living  quarters,  of  all 
places. 

"I  do  not  quite  see,"  observes  Mr.  Betts, 
"bow  people  who  Just  don't  like  answering 
questionnaires  or  who  object  to  being  grilled 
as  though  they  were  home  economics  labora- 
tories are  going  to  contribute  anything  but 
distortion  to  the  statistical  results  of  such 
queries." 

Rep.  Betts  would  limit  to  seven  the  num- 
ber of  questions  which  citizens  are  required 
to  answer  under  penalty:  Name  and  address, 
relationship  to  head  of  household,  sex,  date 
of  birth,  race  or  color,  marital  status,  visitors 
in  home  at  time  of  census.  He  would  permit 
the  Census  Bureau  to  ask  whatever  other 
questions  It  wants  to  ask,  but  there  would  be 
no  penalty  for  Ignoring  them. 

"It  is  clear,"  he  points  out  (and  it  Is  diffi- 
cult to  argue  with  the  thesis)  "that  much  of 
the  Information  sought  Is  designed  for  use 
by  private  Industry,  educational  institutions, 
social  agencies  and  local  governments.  But 
there  are  many  market  research  firms  In  this 
country  with  sophisticated  techniques  for 
gathering  volunteer  data,  and  they  should 
not  be  counted  out." 

Rep.  Betts  has  underplayed  the  biggest 
point  of  all,  and  that  is  that  "citizens  In  their 
personal  capacities,  wholly  apart  from  their 
business  activities,  already  are  being  harassed 
too  much  by  a  government  whose  demands 
oblige  them  to  keep  records  beyond  the  ken 
of  many  and  even  more  beyond  the  patience 
of  all. 

Nor  Is  that  all. 

A  White  House  commission  has  recom- 
mended the  building  of  a  computerized  data 
center  in  which  cradle-to-grave  Information 
gathered  by  20  agencies  on  every  man.  woman 
and  child  In  the  nation  would  be  available  at 
the  push  of  a  button  to  every  member  of 
the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

The  census  data  of  course  would  be  part 
of  It.  Put  It  all  together,  and  there  will  not 
be  a  single  shred  of  privacy  left  to  anyone. 
There  is  little  enough  of  it  as  it  Is. 

(Prom  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent. 

Oct.  11,  1967) 

A  Ceksus  Qznz  To  Ekd  All  Quizzes 

If  you  are  allergic  to  long  and  searching 
questionnaires,  prepare  for  an  ordeal  when 
the  Census  Bureau  goes  Into  action  In  1970. 

This  time  the  bureau  proposes  to  gather 
most  of  the  decennial  harvest  of  informa- 
tion by  mall.  A  preliminary  form  was  given 
a  trial  run  icist  spring  In  New  Haven.  Conn. 
It  fills  20  closely  packed  pages  covering  more 
than  60  subjects. 

Rep.  Jackson  E.  Betts,  R-Ohlo,  has  been 
waging  a  one-man  crusade  In  Congress 
against  the  bureau's  intention  to  probe  for  a 
great  mass  of  detail  in  both  the  population 
and  housing  sections  of  the  questionnaire. 
He  terms  It  a  "violation  of  personal  privacy 
and  a  declaration  of  government  harass- 
ment." 

The  bureau  wants  to  know  details  about 
your  bathroom  facilities,  the  ty-pes  of  appli- 
ances used  In  your  kitchen,  the  value  of 
your  house  If  you  own  It,  as  random 
examples 

Rep.  Betts  would  go  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. He  would  limit  the  questionnaires  to 
seven  questions,  most  of  them  necessary  to 
meet  the  requirement  for  congressional  re- 
appwrtlonment. 

Something  less  than  the  over-blown  quiz 
and  something  more  than  Belt's  stripped- 
down  version  will  meet  valid  needs. 

The  census  should  not  pry.  It  should  de- 
mand only  such  Information  as  will  reflect 
how  many  of  us  there  are  and  the  basic  con- 
ditions under  which  we  live. 

Bureau  officials  contend  no  one's  privacy 
Is  Invaded,  because  Information  about  Indi- 


viduals Is  never  released.  Still,  with  the 
buildup  of  a  huge  government  data  bank 
such  invasions  would  be  possible  on  short 
order  at  the  whim  of  some  governmen* 
official. 

If  there  Is  any  doubt  about  the  need  for 
any  specific  question,  it  should  be  resolved 
by  Junking  the  question.  The  alternative 
could  be  a  mass  junking  of  whole  question- 
naires by  recipients  at  census  time. 


[From  the  Jackson   (Mich.)   Citizen  Patriot 
Oct.  9,  1967] 

It's  Time  To  Stop  This  Masquer.\de 
The  federal  government  Is  preparing  the 
rules  It  will  follow  for  Us  periodic  invasion 
of    privacy    euphemistically    known    as   the 
decennial  census. 

What  began  as  a  simple  head  count  many 
decades  ago  has  now.  In  the  classic  p»tterr. 
of  bureaucratic  growth,  become  a  major  col- 
lection program  for  background  data  on 
every  resident  of  the  50  states. 

Congress  hasn't  bucked  the  system— thai 
Is  questioned  the  questioners  closely  and 
made  them  Justify  their  questions— siace 
the  1940  census. 

In  the  meantime  the  census  takers,  under 
the  blanket  of  federal  law  that  force.-  every- 
one to  answer  everything  or  else,  have  ex- 
panded  the  questionnaire  to  Include  more 
and  more  extraneous  Information  every  time 
around. 

Rep,  Jackson  E.  Betts,  R-Ohio,  is  upset 
and  Is  sure  to  make  people  happy  with  lils 
objections  to  the  system. 

At  this  point  his  seems  to  be  the  lonelv 
voice  In  the  wilderness. 

Rep.  Betts  would  limit  the  number  of  ques- 
tions  to  seven  Instead  of  the  proposed  67- 
plus.  His  list  Is  so  simple  and  direct,  howeve,', 
It  is  doubtful  he'll  triumph  over  the  bureau- 
crats, for  It  would  include  only  name,  ad- 
dress, relationship  to  the  head  of  householti, 
sex,  date  of  birth,  race  or  color,  marital 
status,  and  visitors  In  the  home  at  the  time 
of  the  census. 

The  balance  of  the  long  list  of  question; 
the  census  bureau  wants  mandatory  answers 
to  fall  either  In  the  category  of  invasion  of 
privacy  or  harassment. 

The  Ohio  champion  of  constitutional  libe.-- 
tles  wants  all  of  those  extraneous  questions 
put  on  a  second  list,  with  answers  to  them 
strictly  voluntary. 

One  cannot  help  agreeing  that  question.; 
essentially  of  local  Interest,  Including  place 
of  work,  means  of  transportation  to  work. 
and  the  type  of  sewage  disposal  used  at  home 
may  be  statistically  Important  for  some  local 
unit  of  goverrunent,  but  they  have  no  place 
on  the  federal  census  questionnaire. 

Similarly,  there  can  be  no  valid  catise  for 
forcing  people,  under  penalty  of  law,  to 
answer  questions  designed  to  assist  private 
research  organizations,  advertising  media, 
manufacturers  or  other  segments  of  private 
enterprise. 

Yet  the  questionnaire  is  loaded  with  mate- 
rial of  this  nature. 

Two  aspects  of  the  masquerade  conducted 
every  10  years  are  very  worrisome.  One  re- 
volves around  the  concept  of  a  man's  home 
being  his  castle,  free  of  unwarranted  Intru- 
sions. 

The  second  Is  the  planned  use  of  master 
computer  tape  files  on  every  resident  of  the 
nation.  Answers  to  the  Innocuous  sounding. 
seemingly  abstract  questions  would  fill  lots 
of  holes  In  the  plan  to  draw  a  profile  of 
everyone  for  whatever  use  future  button- 
pushers  may  wish. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  local  governments 
cannot  conduct  their  own  surveys  for  data 
they  feel  essential  to  conducting  public  busi- 
ness. Nor  is  there  any  valid  reason  why  pri- 
vate enterprise  should  be  subsidized  by  the 
federal  government  by  having  the  census 
bureau  conduct  surveys  for  them. 
If  Congress.  In  Its  ultimate  wisdom,  de- 
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Mdes  this  invasion  of  privacy  and  harass - 
nient  must  continue,  let  them  split  the 
auestionnalre  as  suggested  by  Rep.  Betts. 

Let  them  also  consider  the  economy  in 
government  possible  by  paring  the  quesUon- 
^Ire  back  to  barebones  essentials. 

In  a  period  when  the  people  have  put  up 
their  most  unpresslve  opposition  to  oppres- 
sive taxation,  this  might  be  the  most  prac- 
tical approach  for  Congress  to  take. 

While  recognizing  the  need  for  a  census,  it 
seems  more  than  obvious  nearly  aU  of  the 
answers  to  the  multitudinous  questions  are 
basically  none  of  the  government's  business. 

The  sizeable  quantities  of  money  spent  In 
this  periodic  effort  to  force  surrender  of 
more  and  more  privacy  by  Individuals  in 
favor  of  the  omnipresent  federal  government 
whose  bureaucrats  know  what  is  best  for 
everyone,  could  be  spent  far  more  wisely  by 
protecting  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 

people. 

The  concept  of  clipping  bureaucratic  wings 
and  limiting  census  takers  to  the  basic  con- 
cept of  counting  heads  Is  a  simple,  sensible 
one.  That's  why  It  will  take  an  Interminable 
time  for  Congressional  debate  before  any- 
thing's  done. 

We  wish  Rep.  Betts  well  in  his  battle  with 
the  Colossus  of  the  Potomac. 


rible  cycle  of  poverty  can  be  broken  once 
and  for  alL 

At  this  critical  hour  our  dedication, 
our  resolve,  and  our  commitment  must 
not  falter,  but  should  be  strengthened, 
renewed,  and  pledged  to  the  goal  of  equal 
opportunity  for  all  Americans. 


EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  ALL 
AMERICANS 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ruppe]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  be 
placed  on  record  as  having  opposed  and 
voted  against  the  Goodell  amendment  to 
limit  authorization  for  the  poverty  pro- 
gram to  SI. 4  billion. 

We  as  a  nation  have  an  obligation  t:0 
our  poor  and  needy  to  give  them  the  edu- 
cation, the  training,  and  the  opportunity 
to  take  a  productive  and  meaningful 
place  in  American  society.  In  1966  the 
Congress  appropriated  $1.6  billion  for 
the  1967  program.  We  must  not  commit 
less  to  this  effort  for  fiscal  1968.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
makes  virtually  impossible,  without  risk 
of  a  ruinous  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  a 
more  sizable  expenditure  this  year  to 
assist  our  Nation's  disadvantaged.  Yet 
we  must  as  sui-ely  continue  our  present 
attack  against  poverty  and  I  will  not 
support  an  authorization  or  appropria- 
tion that  does  not  equal  the  $1.6  billion 
commitment  for  fiscal  1967. 

The  Nation's  poverty  program  has 
been  at  times  inefficiently  operated  and 
politically  oriented.  Too  often  it  has 
wasted  the  American  taxpayer's  dollar 
and  repeatedly  it  has  failed  miserably  to 
fulfill  the  aspirations  of  our  needy  citi- 
zens in  tei-ms  of  educational  and  voca- 
tional training,  and  meaningful  job 
placement.  It  is  important  that  the  Con- 
gress call  for  an  end  to  these  abuses,  and 
pass  amendments  to  effect  and  direct 
these  changes.  But  in  improving  agency 
proeraming,  and  in  calling  for  elim- 
ination of  unneces-saiT  expenditures, 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  our  final 
goal — the  education  of  our  youth,  and 
employment  opportunities  for  all  Ameri- 
cans both  young  and  old  so  that  the  ter- 
CXIII— 2034— Part  24 


THE  CASE  FOR  SPECIAL  ALASKA 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
often  been  my  duty  as  the  Representa- 
tive of  the  people  of  Alaska  to  come  be- 
fore the  Congress  and  present  the  case 
for  special  Alaska  programs.  There  are 
valid  reasons  for  these  programs.  As  a 
young  State  with  a  sparse  population  and 
great  potential  we  need  the  investment 
of  Federal  money  In  greater  amounts 
and  in  different  ways  than  our  sister 
States.  I  maintain  that  this  is  an  invest- 
ment since  a  developed  Alaska  will  re- 
turn to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
a  far  greater  benefit  than  the  expense  of 
that  development.  I  maintain  further 
that  Alaska  is  progressing  and  that  slow- 
ly but  surely  the  State  is  becoming  able 
to  handle  many  of  its  affairs  and  finance 
its  own  programs  without  special  Fed- 
eral assistance.  Sometimes  this  is  difficult 
to  see,  and  I  can  understand  the  feelings 
of  my  colleagues  in  Congress  if  they 
sometimes  wonder  if  special  treatment 
and  special  requests  will  ever  cease. 

It  is  true,  however,  as  events  this  year 
have  shown.  Congress  has  just  completed 
action  on  a  bill  to  dispose  of  the  Gov- 
ernment-owned communications  system 
in  Alaska  to  a  private,  taxpaying  com- 
pany. The  point  has  been  reached  where 
the  State  can  support  a  private  system 
as  in  other  States.  This  is  a  sign  of  our 
developing  economy  and  maturity. 

Now  another  event  has  provided  fur- 
ther evidence  of  this  maturity. 

This  fall  the  State  of  Alaska  made  an 
advance  payment  of  $3,712,000  to  the 
Federal  Government  to  retire  half  of  the 
State's  outstanding  debt  to  the  Federal 
imemployment  trust  fund.  This  debt 
grew  out  of  the  recession  years  cf  the 
late  1950's  when  Alaska's  unemployment 
fund  completely  evaporated.  To  assist 
Alaska  and  other  States  in  a  similar 
condition.  Federal  loans  were  made  to 
the  State  unemployment  compensation 
funds.  This  fund  was  identified  as  the 
Reed  F\ind.  The  debt  was  to  be  repaid  by 
an  extra  tax  en  employers.  Set  initially 
at  0.15  percent,  the  rate  was  to  increase 
until  the  entire  debt  was  paid.  This  in- 
creased rate  was  once  postponed  by  con- 
gressional action. 

Now,  however,  instead  of  allowing  the 
employers  t-o  continue  paying  the  extra 
tax,  the  State  has  chosen  to  begin  pay- 
ments from  the  surplus  accumulated  in 
the  present  fund.  The  employment  con- 
ditions in  Alaska  have  grown  at  a  fast 
pace,  while  the  unemployment  picture 
has  in  great  measure  stabilized.  This 


means  that  reserves  have  grown  large 
enough  to  begin  State  payments  on  the 
Reed  Fund  debt.  Even  with  the  $3,712,- 
000  payment  on  the  debt,  Alaska's  un- 
employment fund  balance  stands  at  a 
healthy  $20  million.  If  economic  condi- 
tions continue  to  remain  favorable,  the 
State  wall  next  year  make  another  pay- 
ment on  the  Federal  debt. 

I  am  proud  of  the  progress  made  by 
Alaska  as  endenced  by  this  payment.  I 
am  confident  that  the  Congress  will  see 
further  signs  of  our  continuing  develop- 
ment, and  will  see  additional  returns  to 
the  people  of  the  Nation  from  this 
development. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
11  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Dli- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RIOTS,  REVOLUTION.  AND  RED  INK 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bray]  is  recogiuzed  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  almost  a 
week  now  we  have  been  debating  amend- 
ments to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

It  has  become  apparent  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  determined  to  take  and 
retain  the  responsibility  and  control  for 
welfare  and  relief  from  the  States,  cities, 
and  local  commuruties.  Regardless  of  the 
possible  altruism  of  such  a  course,  this 
governmental  philosophy  is  causing  a 
mad  race  to  Washington  with  the  beg- 
gar's tin  cup  in  hand,  crying  for  more 
and  more  from  the  supposed  eternal 
fountain  of  taxpayer  money,  which  by 
Great  Society  standards  will  never  run 
6i-y. 

Many  States  such  as  Indiana,  who.  by 
their  own  efforts  of  private  industry, 
have  done  a  gocxl  job  of  providing  relief 
and  obtaining  employment  for  those 
difficult  to  employ  are  becoming  more 
and  more  disgusted  upon  observing  the 
wealthy  cities  of  this  Nation  taking  more 
and  more  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Welfare  by  Government  grant  clearly 
encourages  States,  cities,  and  local  offi- 
cials to  judge  their  accomplishments  not 
according  to  what  is  done  but  by  the 
standard  of  how  much  taxpayer  money 
they  are  able  to  get  from  Washington 
with  political  pressure  and  influence. 
Such  a  philosophy  breeds  incompetence, 
stupidity,  and  irresponsible  extravagance 
of  tax  money. 

The  encouraging  of  relief  recipients  to 
refuse  employment  unless  it  is  high 
grade  and  dignified;  continuing  to  en- 
courage a  belief  among  certain  groups 
that  they  are  treated  unfairly  and  that 
their  feUow  citizens  are  allied  against 
them;  these  things,  together  with  the  ad- 
ministration's belief  that  riots  can  be 
prevented  by  more  and  more  brlberv-,  has 
reduced  the  Government  relief  program 
to  chaos. 
The  Government's  failure  to  take  ade- 
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quate  steps  to  correct  this  dangerous  and 
volatile  situation  Is  reminiscent  of  the 
Bourbon  kings  of  France,  of  whom  his- 
torians have  said.  "They  forgot  nothing, 
and  learned  nothing." 

There  are  solutions  to  our  welfare 
needs,  and  there  are  proper  answers  to 
violence,  but  only  a  Pollyanna  would  say 
that  our  Government's  present  policy  for 
these  two  Ills  Is  anything  but  a  failure. 
It  Is  Imperative  that  we  take  a  good  look 
at  where  we  are,  how  we  got  there,  and 
where  we  are  going  If  we  continue  In  the 
same  manner. 

WE    HAVE    OEPASTEO    FROM    THE    KTTLZ    OF    LAW 

The  Pounding  Fathers  of  the  United 
States  set  down  certain  eternal  truths 
and  guidelines  upon  which  this  country 
was  constructed,  and  upon  which  it  could 
be  expected  to  endure,  strong  and  united 
within,  and  secure  against  threats  from 
without.  One  of  these  truths  was  con- 
tained In  President  Thomas  Jefferson's 
eighth  annual  message  to  the  Congress, 
in  1808: 

Love  of  liberty,  obedience  to  law,  and  sup- 
port of  the  public  authorities.  ...  a  sure 
guaranty  of  permanence  of  our  republic. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  following  re- 
marks. They,  too,  were  made  by  public 
oflBclals,  or  appeared  In  ofiBcial  Govern- 
ment documents.  But  contrast  their  tone 
with  Jefferson's  statement: 

I  hope  that  you  .  .  .  wlU  go  out  Into  the 
hinterland  and  rouse  the  masses  and  blow 
the  bugles  and  tell  them  that  the  hour  has 
arrived  and  their  day  Is  here;  that  we  are  on 
the  march  against  the  ancient  enemies,  and 
we  are  going  to  be  successful. 

No — that  was  not  H.  Rap  Brown,  head 
of  the  Student  Non-Violent  Coordinat- 
ing Committee:  that  was  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

I  think  you'd  have  had  a  little  more 
trouble  than  you've  had  already  because  I've 
got  enough  spark  left  In  me  to  lead  a  mighty 
good  revolt  under  those  conditions. 

No — that  was  not  Stokely  Carmlchael, 
sneering  at  his  country  from  abroad; 
that  was  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

There  Is  no  point  in  telling  Negroes  to  obey 
the  law  because  to  many  Negroes  the  law  Is 
the  enemy. 

No — that  was  not  a  statement  at  a 
"Black  Power"  conference;  that  was  a 
former  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Much  of  the  aggression  of  the  Negro  Is  a 
very  healthy  thing.  .  .  .  Sit-ins.  freedom 
rides,  and  other  demonstrations  are  Indica- 
tive of  a  different  mood  of  aggressiveness — 
significantly  led  by  young  Negroes — that  In 
turn  speaks  of  a  more  positive  racial  Image. 

No — that  was  not  a  foreign  comment 
on  riots  or  racial  disturbances  made  by 
Moscow,  Peking,  or  Hanoi.  Instead,  It 
came  from  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Negro 
Self-Concept,"  prepared,  published,  and 
distributed  by  the  OflQce  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

These  statements  were  not  meant  to 
be  as  horribly  and  tragically  prophetic 
as  they  have  become.  When  they  were 
made,  they  served  the  needs  of  the  hour 
or  of  the  day,  or  of  the  partlciilar  audi- 
ence to  which  they  were  addressed.  They 
made  good  news  stories;  they  were  slg- 


nlflcant.  And  upon  them  today  must  rest 
a  large  share  of  the  heavy  burden  of 
responsibility  for  the  wracking,  searing 
cycle  of  riots  and  mob  violence  that  have 
splintered  city  after  city  across  our 
country. 

LAW    OB    ANABCHT 

Warning  voices  had  sounded.  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Harlan  said  that  "society 
based  on  the  rule  that  each  one  is  a  law 
unto  himself  would  soon  be  confronted 
v?lth  disorder  and  anarchy."  Former 
Suprane  Court  Justice  Whittaker  stated 
that  "history  shows  that  every  society 
which  became  lawless  soon  succumbed, 
and  that  the  first  evidences  of  each  so- 
ciety's decay  appeared  in  the  toleration 
of  disobedience  of  its  laws  and  the  judg- 
ments of  its  courts." 

Justices  Harlan  and  Whittaker  spoke 
some  time  after  this  country  had  entered 
on  a  new  doctrine  of  permissiveness  in 
its  legal  structure.  Given  tacit  blessing 
by  high-placed  public  officials — men  sup- 
posedly sworn  to  uphold  the  laws  as  they 
were  written — and  in  certain  measure 
sustained  by  the  courts,  this  new  doctrine 
declared  in  essence  that  interpretation  of 
and  obedience  to  law,  and  to  authority, 
was  an  individual  and  personal  thing 
with  every  different  human  being.  There 
was  no  longer  any  sort  of  absolute;  ev- 
erything was  relative ;  all  was  to  be  meas- 
ured by  the  demand  of  the  time,  or  of  the 
place,  or  be  the  whim  of  the  individual 
concerned. 

But,  for  some  time,  from  many  sources, 
there  had  been  a  slow  but  steady  down- 
grading of  the  doctrine  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility. The  longstanding,  age-old 
concept  of  "duties"  and  "responsibilities" 
toward  society  had  been  superseded  by 
the  idea  of  "rights"  from  society. 

The  pernicious  doctrine  of  "unjust 
laws"  ignored  the  precept  that  rule  of 
law  and  adherence  to  authority  is  the 
core  and  fabric  of  a  well-ordered  society. 
If  you  do  not  like  the  law,  or  you  feel  it 
has  mistreated  you.  then  break  it.  It  be- 
came intellectually  fashionable  and  po- 
UticaUy  expedient  to  either  actively  en- 
gage in  organized  lawbreaking  or  at  the 
very  least  give  it  lipservice.  But.  imfor- 
timately  for  those  who  practiced, 
preached,  or  tacitly  condoned  this  brand 
of  civil  disobedience,  there  were  some 
who  failed  to  recognize  certain  shades 
of  difference  in  the  whole  theory. 

So  in  one  way  or  another,  "We  shall 
overcome"  led  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  expressing  his  enthusiasm 
for  riots,  and  the  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  telling  how 
Negroes  could  not  be  expected  to  obey 
the  law,  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity taking  a  bit  of  time  out  from 
waging  a  war  on  poverty  to  spin  some 
very  fancy  and  very  foolish  theories 
about  "aggressiveness." 

And  from  there  we  have  gone  to  the 
following,  which  serve  today  to  chill 
every  American : 

Lester  McKinney,  Washington.  D.C., 
head  of  what  must  be  the  most  incor- 
rectly named  organization  In  the  United 
States,  the  Student  Non-Violent  Co- 
ordinating Committee — SNCC : 

In  the  minds  of  the  people,  history  has 
proved  that  any  meaningful  social  change 
has  come  through  a  bloody  revolution. 


Stokely  Carmlchael,  In  Havana: 
In  Newark  we  applied  (guerrilla)  war  tac- 
tics  .  .  .  We  are  preparing  groups  of  urban 
guerrillas  ...  It  is  going  to  be  a  fight  to  the 
death. 

H.  Rap  Brown,  national  director  of 
SNCC,  in  Cambridge,  Md.,  just  prior  to 
the  riots  there: 

If  America  don't  come  around,  we  got  to 
bum  it  down. 

And,  a  few  days  later,  in  Washington 
D.C.: 

You  are  going  to  have  to  decide  who  your 
enemy  Is,  when  you  are  going  to  kill  him. 
and  how  you  are  going  to  kill  him.  .  .  .  The 
rebellions  wlU  continue  and  escalate  . 
violence  Is  necessary.  It  Is  as  American  as 
cherry  pie. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  United 
States  is  on  the  verge  of  a  black  revolu- 
tion that  will  "make  the  Vietcong  look 
like  Sunday  school  teachers,"  and  he  ap- 
plauded the  killing  of  a  Plainfield,  N.J., 
policeman,  who  was  shot,  stabbed,  and 
stomped  to  death,  as  a  "beautiful"  ex- 
ample of  black  people  controlhng  their 
community. 

To  be  sure,  these  statements  are  re- 
gretted, rejected,  and  deplored  by  white 
and  Negro  alike.  But  they  have  been 
made,  and  more  will  come.  They  spring 
from  an  ill-planted  tree,  whose  roots 
were  embedded  in  the  soil  of  political  ex- 
pediency and  executive  cowardice,  and 
nourished  by  irresponsible  demagogu- 
ery.  Its  branches  blossomed  through 
judicial  shortsightedness  and  its  fruits 
are  the  flame,  smoke,  death,  and  de- 
struction that  rain  upon  city  after  city 
across  the  face  of  our  country. 

WHO   IS   RESPONSIBLE? 

Recently,  a  major  eastern  newspaper 
editorially  deplored  a  Republican  state- 
ment on  civil  disturbances,  complaining 
that  "There  is  not  a  single  word  about 
jobs,  housing,  health  care,  education,  or 
other  urban  problems."  The  mayor  of 
Detroit  blamed  the  Congress,  calling  it 
"reactionary,"  and  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  told  the  Nation's 
mayors  they  should  become  "righteously 
indignant"  because  "action  in  Congress 
this  year  has  been  Inexcusably  slow." 

On  the  very  day  Detroit  exploded,  a 
national  news  magazine  carried  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Detroit,  under  Mayor  Jerome  P.  Cavanagh. 
has  created  a  "Hiunan  Resources  Develop- 
ment" FTogram  budgeted  at  $27  million  this 
year,  to  provide  adult  and  youth  employ- 
ment centers,  medical  clinics,  neighborhood 
youth  corps  and  to  aid  small-business  de- 
velopment In  poor  areas. 

Another  national  magazine,  also  on 
the  stands  that  day,  said : 

Detroit's  Jerome  Cavanagh  bagged  $11 
million  In  Federal  summer  poverty  funds 
for  a  wide  range  of  work  and  play  pro- 
grams— among  them  a  corps  of  475  ghetto 
teenagers  who  help  the  police  guard  cross- 
ings and  spot  minor  parking  and  housing 
Infractions. 

On  July  31.  1967,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  [Mr.  Mahon]  look  the 
floor  of  the  House  to  set  the  record 
straight  as  far  as  what  Congress  had 
done  was  concerned.  The  point  was  made 
that  since  1960  Detroit  alone  had  re- 
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«ived  $100  nulUon  in  grant  reserv-a- 
^  for  urban  renewal.  It  was  also 
S  that  the  current  fiscal  1968  ex- 
^ture  for  benefits  and  services  to 
tCpoor  is  estimated  at  $25.6  billion. 
iree  times  the  1960  figure.  In  the  same 
taidget.  $3  billion  Is  estimated  for  hous- 
(M  and  community  development;   five 
Hmes  the  1960  figure.  Two  hundred  and 
Sjrty-seven  milUon  doUars  has  been  ap- 
Jroprlated  for  model  cities.  Urban  re- 
Ual  received  $750  million  from  toe 
House  this  year,  several  times  the  1960 
appropriation.  Public  housing,  this  year, 
1275  nulUon;  double  the  1960  level.  Ur- 
ban planning  grants,  $40  mUlion— many 
times  over  1960.  Open  space  land  grants, 
a  completely  new  program,  $75  million, 
jtoss  transportation,  $175  million.  Wa- 
ter and  sewer  grants,  $165  million.  For 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
tag  Act,  this  year.  $394  miUion  to  provide 
for  280,000  trainees.  Grants  for  voca- 
tional rehabiUtation  services  and  facih- 
Ues    $311  million.  School  lunches  and 
milk,  $400  million.  Food  stamp  program, 
$300  million.  ^      ,        , 

The  Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  early  in  1967, 
compiled  a  Catalog  of  Federal  Programs 
To  Aid  Urban  Economic  and  Physical 
Development.  It  is  almost  1  Inch  thick 
and  lists  over  120  separate  indi\idual 
programs.  .  , 

The  House  this  year  wrote  a  provision 
Into  pending  social  security  legislation 
that  would  have  required  adults  receiv- 
ing benefits  under  the  aid  for  dependent 
children  program  to  take  job  trainhig. 
The  administration  is  bitterly  opposed  to 
this  provision,  and  the  Senate  has  re- 
moved it  from  the  House-passed  bill. 

Mr  Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  wrote  on  July 
29,1967: 

Slums  exist,  with  unemployment  and  un- 
rest. Discrimination  continues.  Negroes  do 
not  yet  enjoy  the  full  fruits  of  American  so- 
ciety But  It  Is  also  true  that  the  worst  riots— 
namely  Detroit^— have  taken  place  where 
some  of  the  best  progress  had  been  made,  the 
most  friendly  community  atmosphere  existed. 

There  will  no  doubt  be  some  to  blame 
It  all  on  the  police.  However,  a  New  York 
Times  story  on  September  4,  1966,  en- 
titled "Negroes  in  Poll  Ask  More  Police- 
Many  in  Harlem  and  Watts  Are  Found 
To  Sympathize  With  Force's  Problem," 
stated  that: 

A  survey  of  Negro  attitudes  In  Harlem  and 
Watts  suggests  that  ghetto  dwellers  are  con- 
cerned more  about  police  protection  than 
about  police  brutality  .  .  . 

The  story  continued : 

.  .  .  Many  Negroes  sympathized  with  police 
problems  and  wanted  more  Instead  of  fewer 
policemen  In  the  neighborhoods.  .  .  .  "Prob- 
lems of  police  brutality  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence,"  the  report  said.  "It  appears 
that  police  malpractice  is  an  Issue  in  Harlem 
only  insofar  as  the  police  are  Inadequate  In 
doing  their  jobs.  Police  brutality,  as  such,  was 
not  a  volunteered  problem  of  concern  for  the 
people  of  Harlem."  .  .  . 

And  to  quote  Mr.  Canham's  editorial 
again: 

Police  operation  In  slums  In  recent  years, 
and  riot  control  by  National  Guard  troops 
leave  much  to  be  desired.  This  Is  not  a  plea 
for  greater  softness  but  for  greater  strength. 


Slums  have  been  neglected  by  many  poUce 
forces.  Too  UtUe  preventive  discipline  has 
been  maintained.  There  has  been  very  little 
training  in  effective  antlrlot  tactics. 

The  Detroit  News  commented  In  an 
editorial: 

These  mobsters,  arsonists  and  looters  were 
not  fighting  a  clvU-rlghta  battle.  The 
neighborhoods  torn  apart  do  not  teem  wltn 
tmemployment.  Times  are  not  desperate  m 
Detroit  for  people  who  want  and  can  work, 
and  the  rioters  .  .  .  were  not  confined  to  Uie 
unemployed.  DeUolt's  police  .  .  .  have  for 
some  time  functioned  as  a  disciplined  pro- 
fessional force  should  conduct  Itself;  they 
continued  to  so  function  .  .  .  even  In  tte 
face  of  grave  disorder  and  assault  upon  them- 
selves. There  was  no  "police  brutality.  No 
one  has  confronted  the  city  with  any  set  of 
demands  for  remedy  of  specific  condi- 
tions .  The  looters  and  rioters  heed  no 
appeals  .  .  .  They  obviously  have  never  been 
reached  by  reason  In  the  past  and  cannot 
now  be  reached. 

There  are  things  to  be  done  in  the 
short  and  long  run  both,  to  deal  with 
these  outbursts  of  violence.  The  first  and 
most  important  is  to  move  m  to  stop  It. 
to  crush  it  immediately,  whenever  and 
wherever  it  occurs.  The  president  of  the 
Detroit  Police  Officers  Association  said 
hundreds  of  gims  were  stolen  from  pawn- 
shops by  rioters  because  top  officials  de- 
laved  in  getting  the  guns  out  of  the  shops, 
and  that  the  Detroit  Police  Department 
was  unprepared  for  such  civil  disorder: 
Our  men  were  given  shotguns,  then  told: 
"Don't  load  them.  Put  them  in  the  trunks  of 
vour  cars,  because  If  these  people  see  them 
"they  ml(?ht  get  excited  and  nasty."  After  the 
first  night  we  were  told  to  take  containing 
action  to  hold  the  riot  within  a  100-block 
area.  We  were  told  "Don't  go  In.  Don't  do  any- 
thing. Don't  shoot  .  .  ." 

DRESS    REHEAKSAL    FOR    KE:\0LVT:0N? 

Whether  or  not  these  disturbances  are 
connected  and  organized  far  in  advance 
must  be  determined.  To  date,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  denied  evidence  of 
any  master  plot.  However,  the  report  of 
the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  grand  jury  follow- 
ing the  Hough  riots  in  1966  raises  some 
questions.  ^   .    j 

The  grand  jury  found  that  targets  had 
been  "plainly  agreed  upon"  for  fire 
bombing  and  destruction.  The  youth^ 
taking  part  were  "obviously  assigned, 
trained,  and  dlscipUned."  The  conclusion 
was  that  "the  outbreak  of  lawlessness- 
was  organized,  precipitated,  and  ex- 
ploited by  a  relatively  smaU  group  of 
trained  and  disciplined  professionals  at 
this  business." 

No  Indictments  were  returned  in  Cleve- 
land; the  grand  jury  did  admit  there 
were  gaps  in  the  evidence,  and  said  the 
statutes  were  inadequate  to  reach  the 
"responsible  irresponsibles." 

There  has  been  some  Communist  ana 
radical  left  involvement  In  riots.  Harlem, 
in  1964:  a  major  part  was  played  by  the 
Progiessive  Labor  Party,  which  had  split 
from  the  American  Communist  Party  In 
1961    to  turn  more  toward  Red  China. 

Just  before  the  Harlem  riots,  WiUiam 
Epton,  one  of  the  PLP's  organizers,  had 
shouted  at  a  rally: 

I  We]  must  smash  this  State  completely 
and  totally  .  .  .  We're  going  to  have  to  kill  a 
lot  of  these  cope,  a  lot  of  these  judges  .  .  . 
We'll  organize  our  own  militia  and  our  own 
army. 


According  to  the  Worker,  the  American 
Community  Party  weekly,  the  PLP  played 
a  "provocative  role"  by  making  fire 
bombs  and  keeping  concealed  stores  of 

arms.  .  j 

The  Cleveland  grand  jury  reported 
that  the  WEB  DuBols  Club  a  Marxist- 
oriented  group,  had  planned  violence  in 
Hough  months  before  the  riot  there.  The 
Cleveland  Black  Panthers,  a  movement 
launched  by  the  Student  Non-Violent 
Coordinating  Committee,  had  prepared 
for  fire  bombing,  sniping,  and  looting. 
The  Jomo  Freedom  Kenyatta  School  had 
run  a  school  for  fire  bombers. 

Mayor  Yorty  of  Los  Angeles  said  in  the 
case  of  Watts  that  "we  face  urban  guer- 
rilla warfare,  an  absolute  plan  to  bum 
and  sack  the  city."  Cleveland's  Mayor 
Locher  made  a  similar  statement:  Sena- 
tor Lausche  of  Ohio  charged  a  "national 
conspiracy  executed  by  experts"  was  re- 
sponsible. 

There  has  also  been  a  report  that  tne 
President's  National  Advisory-  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders  has  found  "puz- 
zling things"— evidence  of  similantles 
and  coincidences  between  different  out- 
breaks. What  the  "puzzling  things  are 
has  not  yet  been  revealed . 

It  is  vitally  important  that  the  truth 
be  determined  as  to  who  or  what  orga- 
nization may  have  had  a  hand  m  plan- 
ning, instigating,  controlling,  or  exploit- 
ing these  riots  in  any  way.  It  Is  obvious 
that  some  one.  somewhere,  is  taking  this 
extremely  miUtant  doctrine  ver>'  seri- 
ously indeed.  We  might  think  that  only 
a  disordered  mind  would  contemplate 
outright  guerrilla  warfare  in  this  coun- 
try but  we  cannot  forget  the  obviously 
depraved  inteUects  that  made  the  loot- 
ing of  Detroit  and  Newark  into  a  semi- 
festive  occasion. 


HOW  MUCH   WAS   SPENT   AND   WHERI  Dm   PI   G07 

An  estimated  $96  billion  has  alreaav 
been  spent  in  10  years  on  the  ciUes;  be- 
fore we  plan  on  spending  billions  more 
we  should  take  a  good  look  at  just  what 
this  was,  and  where  it  has  gone. 

A  summary  of  Federal  programs  with 
significant  metropolitan  or  urban  im- 
pact, obligations  or  commitments  diows 
for  fiscal  years  1961,  1964,  and  1966  re- 
spectively, the  amounts  of  $15.6  billion. 
$20.3  bilUon.  and  $20.4  billion.  This  in- 
cludes loan  insurance  and  guarantees. 
Excluding  these,  the  flK^^es  would  be 
$7  5  billion  for  fiscal  year  1961;  $9.8  bU- 
Uon  for  fiscal  year  1964— an  average  an- 
nual increase  of  10  percent— and  for  fis- 
cal year  1966.  $16.8  billion,  an  average 
annual  increase  of  35  percent. 

Who  got  how  much  of  It?  Some  1966 
Senate  hearings  looked  Into  that  ques- 
tion. ^.      ^    . 

The  mayor  of  New  York  City  estimated 
his  city  would  receive  $840.2  mlUlon  from 
the  Federal  Government  for  fiscal  year 
1967  and  went  on  to  recommend  another 
$50  blUion  from  the  Government  In  the 
next  10  vears  for  his  city  alone.  It  ^as 
also  brought  out  in  the  hearings  that 
New  York  City  had  received  $20  million 
in  antipoverty  funds  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966.  but  had  used  only 
half  of  it. 

A  consultant  to  New  York's  mayor,  at 
the  hearings,  gave  his  opinion: 
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The  Federal  program,  too,  haa  suffered 
from  weak  or  faulty  administration,  largely 
because  of  the  need  to  activate  a  very  am- 
bitious program  In  a   very  sbort   period  of 

time. 

Or.  In  simpler  langruage,  "too  much — 
too  soon." 

The  mayor  of  Detroit  said  his  city  had 
received  around  $100  million  the  previous 
fiscal  year;  he  recommended  $250  billion 
for  all  city  spending  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  next  decade.  He  did  ad- 
mit that  cities'  needs  differed  and  what 
was  right  for  one  was  not  right  for  all. 

The  mayor  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  said  his 
city  had  140  different  programs  and  proj- 
ects containing  Federal  funds,  for  a  total 
of  $87.4  million,  and  over  the  next  5 
years,  total  Federal  spending  was  ex- 
pected to  come  to  $378  million.  "Quit 
making  promises  if  you  can't  fulfill 
them,"  he  said,  and  went  on  to  blame 
some  Federal  programs  for  causing  city 
troubles. 

He  cited  the  FHA  housing  programs, 
which  encouraged  middle-class  citizens 
to  move  into  the  suburbs;  State-Federal 
financed  freeways,  he  pointed  out,  had 
taken  valuable  Itind  off  tax  rolls.  Also, 
he  criticized  the  welfare  programs  for 
their  failure  to  focus  their  efforts  on  edu- 
cation, "not  only  education  in  the  basics, 
but  also  in  attitudes,  motivation,  recog- 
nition of  the  rights  of  others — in  short, 
education  in  what  it  takes  to  become 
responsible  citizens." 

The  mayor  of  Omaha,  commenting  on 
the  riot  in  his  city  in  1966,  said: 

If  I  were  to  put  my  finger  on  a  single 
Issue  that  was  related  to  our  riot.  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  the  rioting  to  a  great  degree 
was  brought  about  by  Federal  promises  as 
regularly  publicized  in  all  the  news  media 
that  failed  to  match  Federal  performance. 
Again  I  say  It  Is  a  question  of  "nitpicking" 
and  It  would  try  the  patience  of  Job. 

WHOSE    WELFARE? 

Indeed,  we  may  be  said  to  be  develop- 
ing a  welfare  cult  that  extends  from  the 
individuals,  who  picket  city  hall  demand- 
ing more,  to  city  administrations,  parad- 
ing before  the  Federal  Government, 
doing  the  very  same  thing. 

The  Federal  Government  must  and  shall 
quit  this  business  of  relief.  .  .  .  Continued 
dependence  upon  relief  Induces  a  spiritual 
and  moral  disintegration,  fundamentally 
destructive  to  the  national  fiber.  To  dole 
out  relief  In  this  way  Is  to  administer  a  nar- 
cotic, a  subtle  destroyer  of  the  human  spirit. 

This  was  from  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
to  the  Congress  in  1935.  Over  30  years 
later,  and  bilUons  for  welfare,  it  is  esti- 
mated as  many  are  now  on  the  rolls  as 
the  entire  population  of  the  State  of 
Michigan.  In  the  last  10  years,  the  total 
number  on  relief  has  risen  by  50  percent, 
costs  have  gone  up  119  percent,  and  to- 
day there  are  1  million  more  on  relief 
than  during  the  depression  year  of  1936. 

The  welfare  commissioner  of  New- 
York  City  has  stated  flatly  that  the  pres- 
ent welfare  system  Is  "bankrupt  as  a  so- 
cial institution."  He  also  pointed  out 
that,  under  existing  rules,  for  every  per- 
son on  public  aid,  at  least  two  more  are 
also  entitled  to  allowances. 

Getting  more  people  on  the  rolls,  in- 
stead of  off  of  them,  has  already  been 
seriously  suggested  by  two  members  of 


the  staff  of  the  Columbia  University 
School  of  Social  Work.  'Writing  in  the 
Nation,  May  2,  1966,  they  state  that  by 
their  estimate : 

For  every  person  on  the  rolls  at  least  one 
more  probably  meets  existing  criteria  of 
eligibility  but  is  not  obtaining  assistance. 
The  discrepancy  Is  not  an  accident  stemming 
from  bureaucratic  Inefficiency:  rather.  It  la 
an  Integral  feature  of  the  welfare  system, 
which.  If  challenged,  would  precipitate  poUtl- 
cal  crisis.  The  force  for  that  challenge,  and 
the  strategy  we  propose,  Is  a  massive  drive 
to  recruit  the  poor  onto  the  welfare  rolls. 

Widespread  campaigns  to  register  the  eli- 
gible poor  for  welfare  aid,  and  to  help  exist- 
ing recipients  obtain  their  full  benefits, 
would  produce  bureaucratic  disruption  In 
welfare  agencies  and  fiscal  disruption  In  local 
and  State  governments.  These  disruptions 
would  generate  severe  political  strains,  and 
deepen  existing  divisions  among  elements  In 
the  big  city  Democratic  coalition:  the  re- 
maining white  middle-class,  the  white  work- 
ing class  ethnic  groups  and  the  growing 
minority  poor.  To  avoid  a  further  weakening 
of  that  historic  coalition,  a  national  Demo- 
cratic administration  would  be  constrained 
to  advance  a  Federal  solution  to  poverty  that 
would  override  local  welfare  failures,  local 
class  and  racial  conflicts  and  local  revenue 
dilemmas.  .  .  . 

The  ultimate  objective  of  this  strategy  (Is) 
to  wipe  out  poverty  by  establishing  a  guaran- 
teed annual  Income. 

FINANCrNG    IN    THE    DABK 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  a  tremendous 
amount  we  simply  do  not  know. 

■We  do  not  know  how  much  has  been 
spent,  or  who  spends  it;  we  do  not  know 
where  it  has  gone  or  how  it  has  been 
used;  we  do  not  know  how  it  is  admin- 
istered; we  do  not  know  how  to  cut  our 
way  through  the  baffling  maze  of  red- 
tape  and  duplication  and  overlapping  of 
functions  and  the  whole  administrative 
chaos  that  has  sprung  up  with  the  mil- 
lions and  millions  that  have  been  spent. 

But  we  do  know  that  attempts  to 
cement  together  a  society  by  using  money 
as  a  sole  binding  agent  have  failed.  This 
is  obvious;  it  is  obvious  to  a  horrible 
degree  when  some  statistics  and  figures 
jar  rudely  against  each  other,  a  frightful 
exercise  in  sociofiscal  counterpoint  that 
should  lay  to  rest  for  all  time  the  lie  that 
we  can  spend  our  way  into  social  ad- 
vancement and  prosperity  for  all. 

As  of  June  30.  1966,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  alone  had  spent 
$7.7  million  for  studies,  analyses,  surveys, 
and  assessment. 

During  the  past  5  years.  Federal  spend- 
ing on  cities'  problems  has  raced  steeply 
upward:  $3.6  billion  for  urban  renewal; 
$1.1  billion  for  low-rent  public  housing; 
over  a  quarter  billion  dollars  for  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  and  handicapped;  $1.5 
billion  for  neighborhood  facilities  and 
college  housing;  $134  million  for  urban 
planning  grants:  almost  $210  million  for 
open-space  land  programs;  $365  million 
for  water  facility  grants:  $600  million 
for  public  facility  loans;  $620  million  for 
urban  mass  transit  grants  and,  for  the 
1-year-old  model  cities  program.  $248 
million.  The  total  is  almost  $9  billion. 

In  fiscal  year  1966.  Federal-aid  pay- 
ments to  States,  local  governments,  and 
Individuals  were  $17.8  billion— $2.5  bil- 
lion over  fiscal  year  1965— a  16-percent 
Increase. 

What  is  the  result?  Let  us  look  at  some 
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other  figures  that  are  equally  Impres. 
sive — those  given  to  the  Senate  Perma^ 
nent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  on 
November  1,  1967,  when  it  began  its  in- 
quiry  into  the  riots  of  the  past  year. 

Since  1965,  over  101  major  riots  or 
civil-criminal  disorders.  There  were  76 
in  1967  alone.  The  grand  total  of  casual- 
ties for  3  years  is  12  law  enforcement 
officers  and  118  civilians  killed;  1,199 
officers  and  2,424  civilians  injured;  28!932 
arrests  and  5,434  convictions ;  a  $504  mil- 
lion  economic  loss  and  a  total  of  $210.8 
million  in  property  damage. 

More  money?  Is  not  there  anything 
else  the  administration  can  come  up  with 
In  the  way  of  a  solution?  Obviously  not; 
1  week  prior  to  consideration  by  the 
House  on  the  war  on  poverty  bill,  it  was 
announced  that  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  chosen  to  venture  into 
that  most  controversial  and  questionable 
of  till  social  welfare  schemes:  the  guar- 
anteed annual  income. 

The  President  himself  said  last  Jan- 
uary in  his  economic  message  that  such 
a  program  is  "almost  surely  beyond  our 
means  at  this  time."  Someone  at  GEO 
did  not  get  the  word ;  OEO  has  approved 
a  grant  of  $620,000  and  expects  to  ear- 
mark $3.4  million  more  to  finance  a  guar- 
anteed income  project  through  the  end 
of  1971. 

What  Is  the  refrain  in  that  song? 
"■When  will  they  ever  learn?" 

Not  in  the  very  near  future,  that  Is 
perfectly  obvious.  We  still  labor  under 
the  delusion  that  every  social  ill  can  be 
corrected  with  money,  in  spite  of  all  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary.  An  objection  to 
a  new  Government  program  that  is 
duplication  and  overlapping  of  what  is 
already  being  done  at  both  State  and 
Federal  levels  means  being  damned  as 
one  who  would  condemn  the  poor  to  more 
misery. 

The  rat  control  legislation  of  the  past 
year  is  a  wonderful  case  in  point.  Forty 
million  dollars  was  sought  for  rat  control 
when  four  other  U.S.  Government  agen- 
cies are  already  running  control  and 
elimination  programs,  and  when  the 
chief  Federal  investigator  of  rats  and 
wild  rodents  said,  "Rat  control  should  be 
part  of  a  real  long-term  community 
health  program."  He  observed  that  cut- 
ting or  eliminating  rats'  food  supplies, 
and  denying  them  places  to  make  their 
nests  would  be  the  only  solution.  He  said: 

It  may  be  easier  to  get  simple  rat  control 
programs  funded,  but  In  my  opinion  such 
programs  will  not  succeed. 

So  a  vote  against  rat  control  legisla- 
tion— which  was  a  vote  against  over- 
lapping, duplication,  and  expenditure  of 
an  additional  $40  million  which  had 
questionable  value  for  getting  results- 
was  denounced  from  all  sides  as  a  vote 
for  poverty,  against  the  poor,  and  for 
rats. 

THE    "NEW    POUnCS" PATTERN    POR 

REVOLUTION? 

A  country,  a  people,  a  nation,  grows 
strong  and  thrives  on  challenge.  It  may 
be  the  chaDenge  of  a  hostile  environ- 
ment, a  continent  to  be  tamed,  rivers  to 
be  harnessed,  forests  to  be  cleared,  a  gov- 
erimient  to  be  strengthened  and  shaped. 
Such  were  the  challenges  that  faced  a 
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Toung  America;  we  met  these,  and  others, 
during  the  time  of  our  history  when  most 
of  the  major  world  powers  were  hostile. 
We  survived,  and  became  strong.  Some 
major  historians  hold  that  without  chal- 
lenges, countries,  nations  and  entire  civ- 
ilizations grow  weak  and  decay  and  even- 
tually disappear  from  the  world  scene. 

There  is  a  major  difference  between 
meeting  challenges  and  cultivating  the 
ground  for  our  owti  destruction.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  permissive- 
ness and  acquiescence  in  breaking  the 
laws  of  our  society  have  given  great  en- 
couragement and  new  hope  to  those  who 
work  toward  that  destruction.  We  have 
always  had  among  us  those  who  would 
tear  down  all  that  exists.  We  are  faced 
\i1th  the  situation  in  a  new  form  today, 
and  although  the  numbers  are  relatively 
small,  the  gravest  dangers  are  posed. 

In  August  1965  a  "Call  for  a  New  Poli- 
tics"—a  hope  for  a  united  left  in  the 
United  States — came  out  of  a  meeting  at 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions  at  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  By 
June  1966  a  permanent  organization,  the 
National  Conference  for  a  New  Politics, 
had  been  put  together  in  Chicago.  In  the 
spring  of  1967.  NCNP  issued  a  "call  to 
convention"  at  the  Palmer  House,  in 
Chicago,  over  the  Labor  Day  weekend. 

Around  350  organizations  were  invited 
to  send  representatives  or  observers.  The 
American  Communist  Party  moved 
swiftly.  "Victor  Riesel,  the  prominent 
columnist,  wrote  that: 

At  the  last  of  Its  secret  sessions  (the  Com- 
munist Party's)  general  secretary.  Gus  Hall, 
point  by  point,  stratagem  by  stratagem,  laid 
out  the  tactics  for  Intense  Infiltration  of  the 
National   Conference  for  New  Politics. 

NCNP  convention  headquarters  in 
Chicago  were  located  in  the  same  build- 
ing as  the  midwest  offices  of  the  Worker, 
the  American  Communist  Party  news- 
paper. 

It  was  like  entering  the  gates  of  Hell  and 
then  finally  coming  out  the  other  side — 

Said  one  of  the  organizers  after 
the  conference  had  ended.  Around  5,000 
delegates — estimates  vary — or  observers, 
from  about  300  different  organizations 
attended.  Some  of  the  groups  repre- 
sented in  one  way  or  another  were  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee, the  Congress  on  Racial  Equality, 
Women  Strike  for  Peace,  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society,  the  Mississippi 
Freedom  Democratic  Party,  the  South- 
em  Christian  Leadership  Conference, 
the  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom.  SANE,  the  W.  E.  B. 
DuBois  Clubs,  the  National  Committee  to 
Abolish  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee,  the  Chicago  Peace 
Council,  the  Revolutionary  Action 
Movement — a  Peking-oriented  Marxist 
group — the  American  Communist  Party, 
and  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies,  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Spock  and  Martin  Luther  King 
called  for  an  end  to  the  war  in  "Vietnam. 
James  Forman,  head  of  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee, 
said: 

We  and  we  alone  have  the  responsibility  to 
wage  our  own  war  of  liberation  as  we  see 
fit. 


Later  on,  Forman  saw  fit  to  conduct 
his  own  form  of  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure. In  response  to  a  call  of  "point  of 
order  '  on  passage  of  a  resolution,  he  in- 
formed the  protester  "there  are  no 
points  of  order."  In  answer  to  the  retort 
"Is  this  a  dictatorship?"  he  answered 
"Yes,  and  I'm  the  dictator."  A  few  min- 
utes later  he  said  he  was  only  joking, 
and  "can't  we  have  a  little  fun?" 

Simon  Casady,  former  head  of  the 
California  Democratic  Coimcil  until 
thrown  out  by  then  Governor  Pat 
Brown,  and  cochairman  of  the  confer- 
ence, said : 

I've  seen  several  Communists  .  .  .  The 
reason  they're  not  going  to  take  us  over  is 
they're  the  right  wing  of  this  movement. 
They  believe  in  change  through  orderly 
means. 

The  executive  director  of  the  NCNP 
told  the  delegates  that  they  were  part  of 
"the  most  significant  gathering  of  Amer- 
icans since  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence," while  a  bongo  group  outside 
chanted  "Kill  whitey!  Kill  whitey!  Kill 
whitey." 

Impeach  Johnson,  stop  the  war,  form 
a  third  party — a  wild  variety  of  sugges- 
tions, but  the  13  demands  of  the  Black 
Caucus,  a  group  of  Negro  militants 
who  took  over  the  convention,  stand  as 
what  might  be  called  a  platform.  The 
demands,  adopted  by  the  conference, 
stated  among  other  things:  "there  must 
be  revolutionar>-  change";  they  asked 
total  support  of  "people's  liberation  wars" 
in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America;  "con- 
demn the  imperialistic  Zionist  war'  and 
in  the  next  part  of  the  sentence  assert 
this  did  not  imply  anti-Semitism;  de- 
mand restoration  of  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  to  Congress  and  to  his  committee 
chairmanship;  strongly  suggest  that 
white  civilizing  committees  be  established 
immediately  in  all  white  communities  to 
civilize  and  humanize  the  savage  and 
beastiike  character  that  runs  rampant 
throughout  America,  as  exemplified  by 
George  Lincoln  Rockwells  and  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnsons," 

There  were  some  prime  examples  of 
"savage  and  beastlike  character"  for 
close  study.  One  of  Martin  Luther  King's 
assistants  announced  he  would  speak 
against  the  Thirteen  Demands;  he  was 
stood  against  a  wall  and  promised  a  beat- 
ing, and  he  did  not  speak.  The  parlia- 
mentarian of  the  conference  was  bound, 
gagged,  and  robbed.  Other  delegates  were 
robbery  victims,  and  one  who  opposed  the 
Black  Caucus  takeover  had  his  throat  cut. 

WHAT    TO    IWKE    OF    IT    .ALL? 

Walter  Goodman,  writing  in  the  New 
York  Times  magazine.  September  24. 
1967,  called  the  conference  "an  exercise 
that  would  have  been  ludicrous  had  it 
not  stunk  so  of  totalitarianism." 

Dwight  MacDonald,  in  the  December 
1967  Esquire: 

I  have  long  had  doubts  about  some  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  aspects  of  the  New 
Left,  but  what  happened  at  the  Palmer  House 
surpassed  my  gloomiest  suspicions.  Black 
Power  has  never  raised  any  doubts — or 
hopes — but  still  I  was  unprepared  for  the 
crudity  with  which  its  racist  animus  ex- 
presses itself. 

Arthur  I.  Waskow,  of  the  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies,  in  Washington,  D.C,  one 


of  the  founders  and  leaders  of  NCNP, 
commented  in  an  essay  that  it  was  "a 
strongly  educational  event"  in  which 
white  liberals  "learned  that  a  united, 
tough  minority  committed  not  to  obey- 
ing the  rules  but  to  changing  them  can 
sometimes  win  its  way.  Waskow  went  on 
to  say  that  many  of  the  whites  'were 
toughened  and  radicalized"  by  the 
process. 

David  Broder,  writing  in  the  Wasliing- 
ton,  D.C,  Post  of  October  10,  1967,  had 
sharp  and  icy  words  for  Waskow 's  dream- 
spinning: 

"Toughened  and  radicalized"  one  might 
ask,  like  the  Germans  who  observed  Hitler's 
Munich  beer  hall  "putsch"?  Does  W'askow 
think  it  took  the  Black  Caucus  to  teach  us 
that  a  "united,  tough  minority  committed 
not  to  obeying  the  rules  but  to  changing 
them  can  sometimes  win  its  way"?  Has  not 
everv  squad  of  vigilantes,  every  lynch  mob 
m  American  history,  taught  us  the  same 
lesson? 

"A  Mixture  Potentially  Poisonous"'  was 
the  headline  of  Gerald  Griffin's  column 
in  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sun,  of  Septem- 
ber 11,  1967: 

Mix  anti-Semitism  with  black  power  ex- 
tremism, then  try  to  add  this  combination  to 
intellectual  white  leftism  and  what  do  you 
get?  An  Indigestible  political  stew  which  If 
swallowed  could  be  poisonous. 

The  elements  of  this  mixture  are  so  incom- 
patible, as  they  -aere  spread  out  at  the  con- 
vention of  the  so-called  New  Left  last  week 
m  Chicago,  that  it  is  easy  to  dismiss  tht 
whole  thing  as  a  ftasco  .  .  .  Yet  this  political 
mess  attempted  at  Chicago  is  as  ugly  as  It  Is 
potentially  poisonous,  and  its  implications 
should  be  widely  understood. 

Even  though  they  are  unlikely  to  have  a 
third-party  candidate,  they  may  well  be  a 
political  factor.  The  disruption,  destruction 
and  assorted  violence  inherent  in  black 
racism  will  almost  certainly  lead  to  more  out- 
break m  the  cities  next  year  during  the  polit- 
ical campaign,  and  produce  violent  co'anter- 
measures.  The  New  Left,  to  the  extent  that 
It  tries  to  temporize  with  black  racism  as  it 
did  in  the  Chicago  meeting,  thus  could  have 
a  greater  impact  on  our  politics  than  the 
Left  of  Henry  Wallace  two  decades  ago. 

PERIL    POINT    IN    OUB    HISTORY 

To  this  we  have  come,  to  a  point  in  our 
history  where  a  man  with  the  stature  of 
columnist  Roscoe  Drummond  will  com- 
ment that  "The  black  militants  and  their 
white  associates  are  irreversibly  com- 
mitted to  the  destruction  of  American 
democratic  society  to  achieve  their  racist 
goals." 

James  Reston,  writing  in  the  New 
York  Times: 

How  serious  Is  this?  The  general  view  here 
in  Washington  Is  that  It  is  a  serious  but 
transitory  phenomenon  inflamed  by  the 
war.  and'will  ease  ofT  when  the  war  ends  and 
the  costs  of  that  war  are  gradually  redirected 
into  the  war  on  poverty  in  the  cities.  This 
is  allied  to  the  notion  that  attractive  women 
and  attractive  jobs  will  soon  tame  this  gen- 
eration, as  before. 

There  Is.  however,  another  view.  This  is 
that  the  rise  in  violence  is  nothing  less  than 
a  fundamental  challenge  against  the  present 
foreign  policy  and  social  order  of  the  United 
States  and  will  not  be  appeased  by  the  end  of 
the  bombing,  the  end  of  the  war,  or  the  de- 
feat of  President  Johnson. 

The  most  artlculat-e  spokesman  of  this  lat- 
ter view  is  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan,  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  and  present  direc- 
tor of  the  Harvard-M.I.T.  Center  for  Urban 
Studies.    "All    the    signs    declare    that    the 
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violence  Is  not  ended."  he  aald  of  the  Negro 
revolt.  "Worse  still,  a  new  set  of  signs  tells 
us  something  that  Is  p»alnTul,  even  hateful, 
to  have  to  hear:  We  must  prepare  for  the  on- 
set of  terrorism. 

"Indeed,  It  may  already  have  begun.  How 
widespread  and  how  successful  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  the  probability  Is  so  great  that  ig- 
noring It  would  be  an  act  of  Irresponsibility 
or  of  cowardice." 

In  July  1964,  President  Johnson  said: 

It  Is  understandable  that  those  who  are  ag- 
grieved will  take  to  the  streets,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly.  Their  Judgments  might 
be  wrong  as  to  how  Justice  could  be  obtained, 
but  they  would  be  less  or  more  than  human 
If  they  did  not  seek  Justice. 

Three  and  one-quarter  million  crimes 
were  reported  In  1966,  an  increase  of  11 
percent  over  1965.  The  first  6  months 
of  1967  show  a  17-percent  increase  over 
the  1966  totals  for  the  same  period.  The 
volume  of  crime  is  up  to  62  percent  since 
1960.  The  population  is  up  9  percent. 

Crime  outstrips  population  in  growth 
by  7  to  1. 

In  November  1967,  President  Johnson 
said: 

The  time  has  come  In  my  Judgment  when 
the  American  people  are  going  to  rise  up  and 
revolt  against  the  lawbreaker  In  this  country. 

THZ    ROAO    AHEAD 

Somewhere,  somehow,  we  have  allowed 
our  national  heritage  to  be  subverted  and 
bargained  away.  We  have  come  close  to 
acquiescence  in  our  own  destruction.  We 
have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  led  by  those 
who,  in  their  haste  to  attain  Utopia,  have 
betrayed  our  past,  defied  our  present, 
and  endangered  our  future. 

If  we  refuse  to  equate  what  we  as  in- 
dividuals owe  society  with  what  society 
has  given  us;  if  we  avoid  the  pitfall  of 
change  for  the  sake  of  change;  if  we  re- 
commit ourselves  to  that  national  will 
and  strength  that  has  always  been  the 
bulwark  of  the  American  people,  then  we 
can  and  will  prevail. 

I  believe  we  will.  I  have  strong  faith  in 
the  basic  decency,  stability,  and  good 
judgment  of  my  feUow  Americans.  We 
carry  a  heavy  burden,  not  only  for  our- 
selves but  for  all  who  look  to  us  as  the 
last  citadel  of  hope  for  Western  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  burden  Is  heavy,  and  very  likely 
win  grow  heavier  still  before  we  can  lay 
It  down.  But  bear  It  we  must,  for  If  we 
should  falter,  and  the  burden  would  slip 
from  our  shoulders.  It  would  be  replaced 
by  one  from  which  there  would  never  be 
hope  of  rescue. 


WE  MUST  ACT  IN  OUR  MARITIME 
CRISIS 

The  SPEAICER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Halpkrn]  Is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Im- 
portance of  a  new  and  forward-looking 
maritime  program  Is  well  known  to  all 
of  us.  For  too  long  our  merchant  marine 
has  been  permitted  to  decline.  Recently 
my  colleague,  Hon.  Jaues  R.  Orovzb, 
Jr.,  of  New  York,  pointedly  discussed  our 
maritime  crisis  In  a  speech  before  an 
AFI*-CIO  Maritime  Trades  Council  sem- 


inar. I  submit  Ills  speech  for  the  Interest 
of  my  colleagues,  as  follows: 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  come  here  today, 
to  review  with  you  the  progress  we  have 
made — and  the  problems  we  stlU  face — In 
trying  to  come  up  with  a  national  program 
to  meet  our  maritime  needs. 

The  flght  for  a  maritime  progrtun  is  In  the 
traditions  of  our  American  political  system — 
because  we  In  Congress  are  attempting  to 
find  solutions  to  problems  which  directly  af- 
fect all  Americans. 

In  many  respects,  though,  the  current 
struggle  bears  a  marked  resemblance  to  the 
collective  bargaining  process,  too — because 
all  parties  concerned  are  trying  to  balance 
equities  and  to  reach  agreements  on  some 
middle  ground  that  Is  fair  to  everyone. 

There  are  no  precise  analogies  In  life— 
and  certainly  this  holds  true  for  comparing 
the  maritime  situation  with  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

For  one  thing,  both  maritime  management 
and  maritime  labor — or  at  least  major  seg- 
ments of  management  and  labor — find  them- 
selves on  the  same  side  of  the  bargaining 
table. 
You  have  to  admit  that's  pretty  unique. 
For  another  thing.  Congress  finds  Itself  on 
the  same  side  as  maritime  labor  and  man- 
agement— we  haven't  been  called  In  to  ad- 
judicate   a    deadlocked    situation,    and    so 
there's    no    danger    of    anybody    proposing 
"compulsory  arbitration"  or  "arbitration  to 
finality"  as  far  as  getting  labor  and  manage- 
ment to  agree  on  a  program. 
And  that's  pretty  unique,  too. 
And  yet.  Congress  does  find  Itself  In  the 
position   of  trying  to  break  a  deadlock  on 
our  maritime  program — and  so  far,  Congress 
has  given  every  Indication  that  It  means  to 
do  Just  that. 

When  the  House  and  Senate,  earlier  this 
year,  voted  to  put  the  major  responsibility 
for  maritime  budgets  into  the  hands  of  the 
House  Merchant  Msu-lne  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  we  were  try- 
ing to  end  a  stalemate  which  has  existed  for 
years — a  stalemate  over  getting  adequate 
funds  to  carry  out  our  maritime  program. 

I  know  that  there  Is  an  urgent  need  for 
fiscal  responsibility  in  this  country — but  It 
has  continually  amazed  me  that  about  the 
only  place  the  Budget  Bureau  has  been  will- 
ing to  cut  away  at  appropriations  requests 
has  been  in  the  area  of  our  merchant  marine 
and  the  Coast  Guard. 

When  it  comes  to  spending  money  on 
rockets  to  the  moon — or  on  supersonic  p>a8- 
senger  planes — or  on  new  highway  con- 
struction— or  on  experimental  high-speed 
trains — why,  the  Budget  Bureau  has  asked 
for  money  like  it  was  going  out  of  style. 

But  when  it  came  to  maritime — well,  that 
was  another  story. 

The  Maritime  Administration  last  yeax 
asked  for  funds  to  build  20  ships — the  Secre- 
tary of  Conmierce  cut  this  back  to  15  ships — 
and  the  Budget  Bureau  cut  it  back  again — to 
12  ships. 

There  was  no  consideration  here  of  need — 
there  couldn't  have  been — It  was  Just  a  case 
of  the  Budget  Bureau  looking  for  the  most 
likely  victim,  and  settling  on  the  merchant 
marine  as  the  logical  scapegoat. 

This  is  roughly  like  a  father,  faced  with 
the  need  for  tightening  the  family  purse- 
strings,  and  making  the  budget  cut  In  the 
family's  food — not  In  the  funds  set  aside  for 
liquor  and  cigarettes,  for  golf  and  the  movies, 
and  the  like. 

This  Is  the  situation  that  Congress  was  de- 
termined to  correct  when  It  passed  the  an- 
nual maritime  authorization  legislation — 
because  from  now  on,  maritime  budgets  are 
going  to  be  determined  by  Congress,  and 
they're  going  to  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  our  very  real  national  need  for  spending 
money  to  beef  up  our  merchant  fleet. 


The  recent  overwhelming  House  vote  on 
the  creation  of  an  Independent  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration Is  another  example  of  the  mood 
of  the  Congress — of  Its  determlnaUon  to 
break  the  maritime  deadlock  that's  stifling 
our  country.  ^^ 

For  far  too  long,  the  whole  question  of  our 
merchant  marine's  future  has  been  hung  up 
over  this  question  of  where  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration Is  going  to  be  housed. 

The  Administration,  I'm  afraid,  has  al- 
lowed Itself  to  become  so  caught  up  in  jtj 
passion  for  having  an  orderly  administrative 
arrangement  for  our  transportation  aflalrj 
that  It  has  refused  to  do  anything  about  a 
substantive  maritime  program  until  this 
question  Is  resolved. 

More  than  that,  all  of  the  press  repora 
Indicate  that  the  Administration's  idea  o: 
how  you  resolve  a  dispute  like  this  U  iot 
everyone  to  let  the  Administration  have  !t8 
own  way. 

The  trouble  Is,  that  when  there  seemed  to 
all  of  iw  to  be  the  possibility  of  reaching 
agreement  on  a  program — which  would  make 
the  question  of  where  the  Maritime  Admlw^- 
tratlon  was  located  rather  academic — the  Ad- 
ministration drew  back,  and  refused  to  come 
up  with  any  program  at  all. 

Again,  If  you  can  put  any  reliance  In  the 
newspaper  accounts,  this  decision  to  put  the 
prospective  maritime  program  back  on  the 
shelf  was  made  out  of  hurt  feelings — becau« 
the  House  was  preparing  to  act  on  the  bll! 
for  maritime  legislation. 

I  would  hope  that  the  press  reports  are 
wrong — because  I'm  sure  no  American  would 
like  to  think  that  his  government  was  be-. 
Ing  run  on  the  basis  of  one  person's  bun 
feelings. 

I  have  seen  It  suggested  In  the  press  that 
perhaps  the  White  House  decision  not  to 
come  forward  with  a  maritime  program 
this  year  involves  the  differences  of  opinion 
between  Congress  and  the  President  over 
the  proposed  tax  cut  and  the  proposed  cut- 
backs In  some  government  spending. 

If  this  Is  so,  then  someone  has  been  mis- 
reading the  signs. 

When  Congress  debated  the  Independent 
agency  bill,  there  were  very  clear  expree- 
slons — on  both  sides  of  the  aisle — that  while 
some  Members  of  Congress  may  be  con- 
cerned over  some  spending  programs,  the; 
have  no  disposition  to  tighten  the  belt  at 
far  as  our  merchant  marine  is  concerned. 
Anyone  who  can  read,  need  only  check  the 
Congressional  Record's  report  of  that  debate 
to  see  that  there  Is  overwhelming  sentiment 
for  making  an  Increased  commitment  to  our 
merchant  marine — and  making  It  right  now. 
So  any  argument  about  the  merchant  ma- 
rine program  being  put  aside  because  of  the 
debate  over  spending  simply  Is  not  based  on 
fact. 

After  all.  If  the  maritime  budget  Is  cut 
anymore,  there  won't  be  anything  at  all  left 
for  ship  construction  or  ship  operation— and 
the  kindest  thing  we  could  do  would  be  to 
open  the  petcocks  and  let  the  whole  com- 
mercial fleet  sink  to  the  bottom  tomorrow. 
As  a  n:iatter  of  fact,  with  all  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  about  federal  spending— 
and  there  are  differences  of  opinion,  make 
no  mistake  about  it — I  have  never  heard 
anyone  sertoiisly  suggest  that  we  should 
spend  less  on  our  merchant  marine. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  weTe  in  trouble 
right  now  because  we've  refused  to  fac« 
facts — because  we've  refused  to  spend 
enoxigh — not  because  we've  spent  too  much. 
If  we  had  been  spending  the  proper 
amount  to  reinforce  our  merchant  marine, 
we  wouldn't  today  be  In  the  position  of 
having  foreign-flag  ships  carrying  some  93 
percent  of  all  of  our  export-import  cargo- 
and  thus  contributing  to  the  serious  im- 
balance In  the  payments  deficit. 

If  we'd  been  spending  the  proper  amount 
on  our  merchant  marine,  we  wouldn't  ha" 
a  fleet,  80  percent  of  which  Is  overage  and 
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ibould  have  been  put  on  the  scrap  heap  a 
long  time  ago. 

U  we'd  Invested  wisely  In  our  merchant 
fleet  in  the  years  since  World  War  n,  we 
wouldn't  find  ourselves  In  the  position  of 
having  to  take  rusting  old  hulks  out  of  the 
mothball  fleet,  reflttlng  them,  and  sending 
them  back  to  sea  to  keep  the  Vietnam  sea- 
llft  in  operation. 

No,  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  we've 
appropriated  too  little — and  we've  spent 
even  less  than  we've  appropriated. 

For  the  past  two  years.  Congress  has  au- 
thorized funds  to  build  more  than  25  new 
commercial  vessels  for  our  fleet— yet  only 
two  of  these  have  actually  been  built. 

Now  there's  talk  about  the  Administra- 
tion agreeing  to  a  program  that  will  Involve 
the  construction  of  about  30  ships  a  year — 
just  about  twice  what  we've  appropriated  In 
the  past,  and  15  times  as  much  as  we've  ac- 
tually spent. 

And  what  gets  me  Is  that  the  people  who 
propose  the  30-shlp-a-year  program  act  as 
though  they're  doing  the  maritime  Indxistry 
a  big  favor. 
Just  consider  this  fact: 
Today,  we  have  about  900  ships  in  our  pri- 
vately owned  fleet — and  these  900  ships  carry 
about  7  percent  of  otir  cargo. 

By  1985 — according  to  the  government's 
own  estimates — our  waterborne  export-Im- 
port cargo  is  going  to  almost  double. 

That  means  that  If  we  still  hope  to  carry 
Just  the  same  7  percent  of  the  cargo  weTe 
carrying  now,  we're  going  to  need  a  fleet, 
with  a  capacity  twice  that  of  our  present 
fleet. 

YouTe  not  going  to  get  that  on  a  30-shlp- 
s-vear  construction  program — even  allowing 
for  the  larger  size  ships  that  wotild  be  con- 
structed— because  after  all,  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  new  ships  are  going  to  replace  old, 
worn-out  vessels  that  will  be  withdrawn  from 
service. 

I  must  tell  you  that,  as  ambitious  as  the 
Maritime  Trades  Department's  own  20-polnt 
maritime  program  may  look  to  many  people, 
not  even  your  own  program  Is  large  enough 
to  double  the  cargo  capacity  of  our  fleet  to 
keep  pace  with  the  sharp  upward  swing  In 
waterborne  exports  and  Imports. 

We  will  need  a  program  many  times  larger 
than  anything  that  has  yet  been  suggested — 
Just  to  stay  even  with  our  present  position — 
and  our  present  position,  carrying  a  mere 
7  percent  of  our  cargo,  could  hardly  be  called 
an  enviable  position. 

An  all-out  building  program,  coupled  with 
the  Investment  of  a  substantial  amount  of 
tax  money  to  help  keep  our  merchant  ships 
operating,  is  necessary  If  we're  going  to  get 
the  Job  done. 

Sure,  It's  going  to  cost  a  lot  of  money — 
but  that's  the  price  we'll  have  to  pay  to  make 
up  for  the  years  of  neglect  of  our  merchant 
fleet. 

What's  more,  It's  Just  about  the  sum  we 
ahotild  have  been  spending  all  these  years 
since  1946,  but  which  we  didn't  spend  be- 
cause some  slide-rule  experts  somewhere  de- 
cided that  we  could  cut  corners  on  our 
merchant  fleet. 

But  it's  a  lot  less  money  than  we'd  have  to 
spend  if  we  were  to  go  into  a  crash  shlp- 
con^'.ruction  program  similar  to  the  ones  at 
the  start  of  World  War  I  and  World  War  n — 
and  those  crash  programs  resulted  from  the 
same  kind  of  empty-headed  neglect  to  which 
we've  subjected  our  merchant  marine  all 
these  years. 

No,  the  30-ship  program  which  the  White 
House  is  reportedly  willing  to  agree  to 
amounts  to  another  case  of  too  little,  too 
late. 

It's  like  putting  a  Band-Aid  on  a  mortal 
wound — It  might  soak  up  some  blood,  but 
the  patient  is  going  to  continue  to  die. 

The  temper  of  this  90th  Congress,  Insofar 
as  our  merchant  marine  Is  concerned,  has 
already  been  demonstrated  In  the  votes  on 


the  maritime  budget  and  in  the  overwhelm- 
ing House  vote  on  an  Independent  Maritime 
Administration. 

I  think  this  temper  is  going  to  be  demon- 
strated further — In  the  form  ol  a  sweeping 
merchant  marine  program  originating  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

When  this  program  Is  developed,  I  hope  It 
win  be  Intensified  enough  to  meet  our  tirgent 
present  needs— and  sweeping  enough  to  meet 
the  long-range  goals  of  our  coimtry  on  the 
high  seas. 

Much  has  been  said  about  what  a  mari- 
time program  should  contain — but  nothing 
sums  it  up  better  than  what  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  said  should  be  the  guide- 
line for  our  merchant  marine. 

That  legislation— now  30  years  old,  but 
still  capable  of  doing  the  Job  If  it  only  were 
properly  Implemented — called  for  an  Ameri- 
can-built, American-owned  and  American- 
manned  fleet — one  that  could  carry  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  o\ir  peacetime  cargo,  and 
one  that  could  serve— and  serve  effectively— 
as  our  fourth  arm  of  defense  In  time  of  crisis. 

And  to  do  that  Job,  my  friends,  you  need 
far  more  than  a  Band-Aid — and  I  predict 
Congress  vflU  give  you  far  more  than  a  Band- 
Aid. 


glons  of  Nigeria  Is  necessary  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  their  differences  at  the  peace  table: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be  requested  to  take  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  transmit  to  the 
beUlgerent  parties,  to  the  Organization  for 
African  Unity,  to  the  United  Nations,  and  to 
the  International  Red  Cross  the  earnest  plea 
of  the  United  States  that  all  appropriate 
bodies  Join  in  seeking  a  halt  to  hostlUtles  and 
take  measures,  including  the  dispatch  of  im- 
partial observers,  to  protect  the  lives  of  the 
civilian  population  of  the  area. 


PROPOSED  CEASE-FIRE  IN  NIGERIA 

Mr.  MONTGrOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  recent  months  we  have  heard  and 
read  about  the  terrible  outbreak  of  civil 
war  in  Nigeria.  A  conflict  between  the 
Federal  region  and  eastern  Nigeria, 
which  now  calls  itself  Blafra.  It  has  been 
with  great  concern  that  we  here  In  the 
United  States  have  read  of  the  reports 
of  indiscriminate  killing  of  civilians  of 
Ibo  origin  in  that  country.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  something  be  done  immediately 
to  halt  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  Ibos 
and  other  Nigerians,  wherever  it  may  be 
happening  throughout  that  country.  To 
this  end,  eight  of  my  colleagues  and  my- 
self, Messrs.  George  E,  Bro'Wn  of  Cali- 
fornia, John  Conyers,  Leonard  Farb- 
stein,  Kenneth  J.  Gray,  Seymour  Hal- 
PERJi,  Augustus  F.  Hawkins,  Chester  L. 
MizE,  and  Thomas  M.  Rees  have  signed 
a  resolution  urging  that  the  United 
States  take  Immediate  action  to  seek  a 
halt  to  the  present  Internal  conflict  In 
Nigeria.  We  are  not  urging  that  the 
United  States  interfere  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Nigeria,  but  we  are  urging 
prompt  action  In  order  to  stop  what 
threatens  to  become  a  genocldal  pattern 
of  extermination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  this 
resolution  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
following  my  remarks: 

H.  Res.  

Whereas  there  has  occurred  and  Is  occur- 
ring the  reported  indiscriminate  killing  of 
civilians  of  Ibo  origin  In  both  Nigeria  and 
Blafra;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  imperative  to  emphasize  the 
need  for  prompt  action  to  prevent  what 
threatens  to  become  a  genocldal  pattern  of 
extermination;  and 

Whereas  the  extension  of  friendship  and 
assistance  to  all  men  of  good  will  in  all  re- 


BALTIMORE  rally  in  SUPPORT  OF 
AimPOVERTY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Marj'land  [Mr.  P»ikdel]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago.  I  attended  a  rally  in  behalf  of  the 
war  on  poverty  in  the  Charles  Center  In 
Baltimore  and  was,  once  again,  enor- 
mously  impressed   by    the   Importance 
which  this  program  has  come  to    have 
for  the  residents  of  poverty  neighbor- 
hoods. I  was  accompanied  on  that  oc- 
casion by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  Mr.  Clarence 
Long,  and  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Maryland,  Senator  Joseph 
Tydings.  as  well  as  by  Mayor  McKeldln 
and  several  city  officials.  All  of  us  were 
deeply  moved  by  the  commitment  which 
hundreds  of  poverty  area  residents  and 
their  families  obviously  feel  toward  the 
self-help  programs  of  the  war  on  poverty. 
As  Mayor  McKeldin  put  it,  the  prospect 
that  Congress  might  end  the  national 
effort  against  poverty  seemed  "horrify- 
ing." 

An  article  by  Stephen  J.  Lynton  ap- 
peared in  the  Baltimore  Sun  on  Novem- 
ber 7  which  presented  an  effective  report 
on  this  rally,  as  well  as  a  discussion  based 
upon  conversations  with  antlpoverty  of- 
ficials from  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  the 
State  of  Maryland  as  to  the  consequences 
which  irresponsible  action  on  the  part  of 
Congress  would  have  for  the  poor  of  our 
State.  With  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Include  the  article  at  this  point  In  the 
Record : 

Poor,  Scpporters  Rally  tor  Pi;nds — I'td- 
iNos,  McKeldin  Join  ANnpo^THTT  Om- 
ciALS  IN  Decbting  Loss  or  Fedzkal  Moi*kt 

(By  Stephen  J.  Lynton) 
With  scores  of  placards  hobbling  up  and 
down,  with  drums  and  buglee  resounding 
and  cheers  rising  in  the  cold  night  air,  a 
throng  of  Maryland's  Impoverished  and  their 
advocates  gathered  In  Hopkins  place  last 
night  to  shout  its  demands  that  Congress 
rejuvenate  the  nation's  financially  ailing  war 
on  poverty. 

The  rally,  which  had  been  organized  by 
city  anti-poverty  ofBcials,  looked  like  an  out- 
door version  of  an  election-eve  convention. 
But  political  candidates  in  today's  election 
were  not  permitted  to  speak. 

LrrLIVKLT  SPKAK 

As  the  hour-and-flfteen-mlnute  gathering 
before  the  new  Federal  building  drew  near  an 
end  at  8:15  P.M.,  cries  of  "Let  Lively  speak. 
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Let  Lively  speak"  broke  from  the  crowd.  But 
Walter  H.  Lively,  the  Republican  City  Coun- 
c:l  candidate  from  the  Second  district,  did  not 
speak. 

Crowd  estimates  varied  widely.  Anti-pov- 
erty officials  claimed  3,000  to  4.500.  A  police 
estiniite  was  1.500  to  1,800.  Some  newsmen 
guessed  even  fewer. 

Senater  Tydings  (D.,  Md.)  drew  a  roar  from 
the  crowd  just  by  naming  President  John 
F.  Kennedy.  "I  can't  believe  that  Congress 
is  going  to  turn  its  back  on  a  program  which 
our  beloved  President  [Kennedy]  began," 
he  said. 

Mayor  McKeldln  termed  "horrifying"  the 
prospect  that  Congress,  might  end  the  na- 
tional anti-poverty  program. 

Parren  J.  Mitchell,  the  city  anti-poverty 
d. rector,  put  the  crowd — Including  delega- 
tions from  Montgomery,  Calvert,  Harford 
and  orher  counties — on  notice  that  they 
might  be  called  upon  to  demonstrate  anew 
next  weekend,  apparently  In  Washington. 

Representatives  Friedel  (D..  7ch;  and  Long 
(D.,  2d)  also  produced  roars  in  the  crowd  by 
voicing  support  for  anti-poverty  programs. 

The  crowd  displayed  signs  saying  "Indian 
Givers."  "No  More  Broken  Promises"  and 
"To  C.A  A.  [Community  Action  .Agency! 
With  Love."  One  placard  bore  a  skull  and 
crossbones  and  the  words.  "Don't  Mess  with 
Poor  People." 

City  anti-poverty  officials  had  organized 
the  demonstration  against  what  they  con- 
sidered to  be  a  grim  background  of  Increasing 
fiscal  emergencies.  Money  dlfflcultles  have 
already  disrupted  anti-poverty  programs  In 
Baltimore  City  and  at  least  six  Maryland 
counties. 

PROCa.\MS    HUHT 

One  Eastern  Shore  community  action  pro- 
gram was  halted  last  week.  A  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program  In  Baltimore  ran  out 
of  money  last  Friday  and  has  received  emer- 
gency city  funds  to  last  out  the  current 
week.  Members  of  the  Volunteers  In  Service 
to  America  program  face  a  payless  payday. 
And  programs  in  Montgomery,  Prince 
Georges  and  Harford  counties  confront  the 
poEStbllity  of  imminent  doom. 

The  dlfflcultles  are  among  the  results  of 
Congress's  failure  so  far  to  approve  new  funds 
for  the  national  war  on  poverty  or  to  enact 
a  continuing  resolution  which  would  permit 
Federal  agencies  to  keep  spending  money. 
Federal  agencies  have  been  told  not  to  pay 
for  new  non-defense  programs  unless  they 
had  already  been  authorized  by  midnight 
October   23. 

Peter  B.  Davis,  deputy  regional  director 
of  VISTA,  says  that  108  VISTA  workers  In 
Maryland — 94  of  them  assigned  to  health, 
housing,  education,  recreation,  poverty  and 
social  work  projects  in  Baltimore — will  not 
receive  their  two-week's  salaries,  an  average 
of  895  for  rent,  food  and  personal  expenses, 
when  payday  comes  November  14.  unless 
Congress  takes  action. 

VOLrNTEERS  tmp.MD 

Michael  A.  Toth.  director  of  the  VISTA 
training  center  In  Baltimore,  says  that  48 
new  volunteers  have  not  received  their  nor- 
mal $l-a-day  expense  allowances  since  they 
began  their  studies  October  26. 

Richard  W.  Bateman,  an  associate  city 
anti-poverty  director,  said  that  a  city  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  program,  which  em- 
ploys 40  staff  members  and  provides  Job 
training  for  500  high  school  drop-outs,  dis- 
covered that  Its  newly  approved  six-month 
grant  of  about  $800,000  "suddenly  termi- 
nated" last  week. 

William  F".  Moran.  deputy  director  of  the 
metropolitan  Washington  area's  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  CorpB,  says  that  a  Job  program 
for  60  high  school  students  In  Montgomery 
county,  and  two  program  for  110  students 
and  dropouts  In  Prince  Georges  county  will 


end    Saturday,    unless    Congress    authorizes 
new  spending. 

SPECIAL  TRANSFEH 

S.  Edward  Smith,  director  of  the  Mary- 
land Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  says 
that  a  community  action  program  assisting 
1  200  poor  families  In  Kent.  Queen  Annes  and 
Talbot  counties  halted  most  of  its  normal 
operations  last  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday  when  a  five-month  grant  expired. 

Mr.  Smith  adds,  however,  that  a  special 
transfer  of  $3,700  to  $4,000  in  regional  anti- 
povertv  funds  had  been  tentatively  approved. 
That  amount  would  be  enough  for  a  month's 
operations,  he  said. 

The  Eastern  Shore  program  had  returned 
to  regular  activities  yesterday.  But  Mr.  Smith 
notes  that  its  nine  paid  employees  "will  miss 
a  payday  and  maybe  two." 

A  Harford  county  community  action  pro- 
gram, Intended  to  assist  12,368  poor  people, 
will  also  run  aground  between  now  and  No- 
vember 25,  Mr.  Smith  says,  unless  Congress 
appropriates  new  money. 


THE  DEFIANT  ATTITUDE  OF 
JOHN  DOAR 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  LMr.  Hebert]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New- 
Orleans  Times-Picayune,  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  honored  and  respected  news- 
papers, has  editorialized  on  the  defiant 
attitude  of  Mr.  John  Doar,  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  Civil  Rights  Division, 
for  his  "failure  to  respect  the  law  which 
he  is  supposed  to  honor. 

The  law  In  question  is  the  Public  In- 
formation Act.  I  have  brought  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  before  when  I 
addressed  myself  to  an  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence between  Mr.  Doar  and  me. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Times- 
Picayune  describes  Mr.  Doar  as  "a 
scrambling  legal  quarterback  who  can 
'twist,'  improvise,  hurdle  the  law,  and 
give  you  a  big  run-around." 

This  is  a  most  accurate  description, 
and  under  the  circumstances  I  continue 
the  comparison  by  sajlng  I  have  seen 
many  scrambling  quarterbacks  who  have 
been  forced  to  "eat  the  ball  and  were 
thrown  for  a  loss." 

Before  this  discussion  is  ended,  Mr. 
Doar  will  be  compelled  to  "eat  the  ball" 
and  will  be  expo-sed  as  an  individual  who 
flouts  the  law.  thumbs  his  nose  at  Con- 
gress, and  treats  individual  Members  of 
Congress  as  something  to  be  swept  under 
the  rug  and  forgotten. 

This  matter  has  become  more  impor- 
tant than  Mr.  Dear's  refusal  to  abide  by 
the  law  and  furnish  names  which  are  on 
the  public  payroll.  The  names  are  no'.v  a 
mute  question.  I  have  already  published 
a  partial  list,  and  I  am  m  possession  of 
the  names  of  out-of-State  people  sent 
into  Louisiana  on  the  November  4.  1967, 
election  day  to  act  as  "volimteer  observ- 
ers," action  which  carried  overtones  of 
intimidation  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  a  State  election. 

While   the  Individual   names  become 


less  important,  the  principle  involved  be- 
comes all  the  more  important. 

The  attitude  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  which  can  more  properly  be  de- 
scribed as  the  "Department  of  Injustice, ' 
touches  every  Member  of  Congress  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate. 

Under  the  law,  the  information  I  had 
requested  cannot  be  denied  the  Congress 
except  by  such  arbitrary  action  or  con- 
trary to  law,  which  Mr.  Doar  is  doing. 

I  assure  you  I  shall  pursue  this  matter 
to  the  hilt  and  will  keep  the  House  in- 
formed of  any  action  taken. 

This  is  so  vital  to  every  Member  of 
Congress  that  each  should  take  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  matter  without  re- 
gard to  the  immediate  situation,  but 
most  definitely  with  regard  to  futiue  re- 
quests by  Members  of  Congress. 

In  the  meantime,  I  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  the  editorial  from  the  November 
4,  1967  issue  of  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  ; 

FntED-tTp  AT  Secrecy 

Judging  from  his  current  mood,  we 
wouldn't  be  surprised  to  find  that  Rep.  P. 
Edward  Hebert  is  writing  a  piece  for  the 
Congressional  Record  about  the  Department 
of  Justice  election  snooping.  The  title  might 
be  "Tactics  and  Antics  of  John  Doar"  Mi 
Doar  Is  the  assistant  attorney  general,  civil 
rights  division.  The  piece  would  not  be  com- 
plimentary. From  what  the  congressman  has 
already  written  or  said,  we  might  suppose 
that  his  "Image"  of  Mr.  Doar  would  be  that 
of  a  scrambling  legal  quarterback  who  can 
"twist,"  improvise,  hurdle  the  law — and  give 
you  a  big  run-around. 

Mr.  H&bert  wanted  In  advance  the  names 
of  those  "volunteer  civil  service  workers"  as- 
signed to  watch  Louisiana  primary  election 
commissioners  at  the  state  primary  last  week. 
Mr.  Doar  said,  no — no  names,  not  how  many, 
what  parishes,  no  Information.  It  was  not  in 
the  "public  Interest,"  he  averred,  to  tel!  Rep. 
Hubert  or  the  public.  His  watchers  or  ob- 
servers could  be  "harassed." 

The  congressman  boiled  up.  He  didn't  Uke 
the  Idea  of  the  Doar  observers  sauntering 
around  the  polling  places  looking  over  the 
shoulders  of  state  election  officials — s'yle  o! 
commissars  sent  to  watch  other  commissars 
.And  he  wanted  to  know  from  Mr.  Doar  a  lot 
of  things — how  the  Justice  Department  could 
reconcile  use  of  clvU  service  workers  tor  po- 
litical Jobs  with  the  Hatch  Act:  where  was 
there  a  law  that  the  names  of  public  pay- 
rollees  could  be  withheld  from  a  congress- 
man; under  what  section  of  the  Public  In- 
formation Act,  passed  last  June,  could  he 
withhold  the  Information,  etc.? 

Mr.  Doar  made  a  very  selective  reply.  Ig- 
noring the  Hatch  Act  question,  the  rights  of 
congressmen  to  know,  whether  the  Presi- 
dent had  authorized  Information  withhold- 
ing, and  so  on.  Seemingly  Rep.  Hrtert's 
temper  went  from  boiling  to  burning,  as  Mr. 
Doar  cited  from  the  Public  Information  .4ct 
( a  very  stern  law  with  respect  to  Information 
withholding  i  Sec.  552,  sub-sec.  ( b  i ,  para- 
graph 7:  (May  be  exempted  from  disclosure) 
"Investigatory  flies  complied  for  law  en- 
forcement purposes  .  .  ." 

We  agree  with  Rep.  Hubert  that  It  Is  pretty 
hard  to  conceive  how  a  one-day  amateiir 
watcher  or  observer  dike  a  bird  watcher,  or 
maybe,  a  forest  ranger  looking  from  a  fire 
tower  for  a  wisp  of  woodland  smoke »  can 
suddenly  become  an  "Investigator."  or  that 
he  can  be  engaged  in  "persevering  Ir.  a  sys- 
tematic probe  or  examination"  as  the  dic- 
tionary seems  to  expect  "investigators"  to 
do.  And  It  takes  a  lot  of  Imagination  to  say 
that  a  list  of  volunteer  watchers  belong  In 
a  Justice  Department  secret  "investigatory 
file  compiled  for  law  enforcement  purposes." 
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we  guess,  with  Mr.  Hebert,  that  Mr.  Doar 
was  violently  contorting  the  Public  Informa- 
uon  Act.  And  we  also  guess  he  was  going  to 
^e  on  to  the  names  of  all  the  Toms,  Dicks 
and  Harrys,  law  or  no  law.  Whatever  Rep. 
Hubert  puts  In  the  Record.  If  anything,  about 
Sils  "unconscionable  refusal"  ought  to  make 
warm  reading  for  a  cold  day. 


AID  FIGHTS  HUNGER 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  Uiat  the  gentle- 
man from  I-lorida  [Mr.  FascellI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RECORD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  oc- 
casionallv  we  wonder  if  our  foreign  aid 
prosram'  is  appreciated  or  even  under- 
stood by  the  countries  we  seek  to  assist 
Do  the  recipient  nations  share  our  en- 
thusiasm for  their  own  development  and 
economic  growth? 

I  have  a  translation  of  an  article  oy 
Romulo  Escobar  Bethancourt  in  the  Pan- 
amanian newspaper  La  Prensa,  which 
should  dispel  some  doubts.  The  news 
item  reports  a  visit  to  Panama  by  Her- 
bert Waters.  AID'S  assistant  administra- 
tor for  the  war  on  hunger,  and  expresses 
the  great  respect  in  that  country  for  Mr. 
Waters  and  the  work  he  represents.  I  was 
particularly  impressed  by  Mr.  Bethan- 
court's  statement  that: 

Five  thousand  men  like  Herbert  J.  Waters 
working  around  the  world  would  be  a  more 
effective   army   than  five   thousand  soldiers. 

This  Is  a  good  indication  of  the  healthy 
attitude  which  is  growing  in  the  develop- 
ing countries. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  article  with 
my  colleagues  and  therefore  I  am  insert- 
ing the  translation  from  La  Prensa  of 
September  14, 1967: 

(Translated  from  La  Prensa,  "Trlnchera  de 
la  Palabra"  bv  Romulo  Escobar  Bethan- 
court Sept.  14,19671 

War  On  Hunger 
The  Press  Informs  that  during  the  coming 
week,  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Waters,  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator. War  on  Hunger,  will  visit  Pan- 
ama. His  stay  win  be  brief  since  Mr.  Waters 
is  on  his  way  to  Lima,  where  he  will  attend 
the  "Operaclon  Nlfios"  Conference. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  visited  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  great  northern  nation  who 
is  not  coming  as  a  "military  advisor",  "antl- 
guerrllla  advisor",  "hemispheric  safety  ad- 
visor", or  an  "expert  on  continental  unity." 
People  like  Mr.  Waters  Instills  in  us  great 
satisfaction  since  he  dedicates  his  time  to 
analyze  the  real  scourge  of  the  under-de- 
veloped countries,  where  the  primary  cause  of 
social  disturbances  Is  "hunger."  Children 
are  the  future  of  America  and  to  a  large 
extent  they  are  abandoned  to  their  own  fate. 
In  some  countries  of  Latin  America— not  to 
be  mentioned  here — it  causes  great  pain  to 
see  how  chUdren  are  so  unprotected  from 
hunger,  diseases  and  Illiteracy. 

If  the  United  States  would  spend  on  the 
war  on  hunger  a  tenth  of  what  they  spend 
on  wars,  such  as  the  war  In  Vietnam;  they 
would  not  have  to  send  their  sons  to  die  In 
far  away  countries.  Five  thousand  men  like 
Herbert  J.  Waters  working  around  the  world 
would  be  a  more  effective  army  than  five 
thousand  soldiers. 

Initiating  a  war  on  hunger  on  a  large  scale 
woiild    Immediately    stimulate    Russia    and 


China— not  to  be  left  behind— as  It  Is  pres- 

entlv  evidenced  bv  the  display  of  their  mUl- 
tary' power.  Humtinlty  would,  with  pleasure, 
approve  of  such  a  war  on  hunger  between 
these  powerful  nations. 

The  bombardment  of  food  and  tools  would 
successfully  replace  atomic  and  hydrogen 
bombs. 

This  is  a  daydream,  of  course,  because 
human  beings  of  all  latitudes  who  have  been 
successful  scientifically  have  not  improved 
their  souls  at  the  same  rate  and  remain  an 
easy  prey  to  the  ambitions  of  political  and 
economic  powers. 

While  the  arrival  of  distinguished  miliUry 
officials  is  welcomed  with  excessive  honors. 
it  is  possible  that  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Waters 
will  amount  only  to  a  mere  protocol  call. 

When  countries  learn  to  react  in  a  different 
manner,  that  is  by  welcoming  the  fighters 
on  hunger  with  due  receptlveness  and  turn- 
ing their  backs  to  emissaries  of  gunpowder 
and  thunder;  then  they  wUl  show  the  true 
road  to  the  leading  nations  which  stlU  remain 
blind. 


A  THOUGHTFUL  AND  ENLIGHTENED 
APPROACH  TO  THE  PROBLEMS  OF 
ADMINISTERING  OUR  FOREIGN 
POLICY 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  FascellI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  Committee  on 
Career  Principles  of  the  American  For- 
eign Service  Association  for  its  very 
thoughtful  and  indeed  exciting  interim 
report  on  the  organization  of  our  foreign 
service  community. 

In  submitting  this  report,  the  commit- 
tee has  rendered  significant  public  serv- 
ice. This  service  can  be  augmented  as 
the  committee  pursues  its  work  and  gives 
us  the  benefit  of  its  further  findings  and 
recommendations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Organizations  and  Move- 
ments of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair, 
has  devoted  considerable  effort  to  the 
study  of  the  complex  processes  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

We  have  sought  to  improve  the  effi- 
ciency and  the  effectiveness  of  our  for- 
eign policy  undertakings. 

The  Committee  on  Career  Principles  of 
the  American  Foreign  Service  Associa- 
tion obviously  shares  these  objectives.  At 
the  same  time,  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations on  such  subjects  as  policy 
planning,  allocation  of  resources,  and 
information  handling  In  foreign  policy 
closely  parallel  our  subcommittee's  views 
on  these  issues,  outlined  in  our  reports 
on  "Ideological  Operations  and  Foreign 
Policy."  "Modern  Communications  and 
Foreign  Policy,"  "Behavioral  Sciences 
and  National  Security,"  and  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  that  the  text  of 
the  interim  report  of  the  committee  on 
career  principles  is  already  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  commend  it  heartily 
to  the  attention  of  the  membership  of 
this  body  and  I  again  congratulate  the 
committee  for  this  auspicious  beginning 


of  a  project  which  can  prove  of  great  im- 
portance to  our  entire  Nation. 
The  report  follows: 
Interim  Report  or  the  CoMMrrrxE  on 

Career  Princh-les 
(Note.— The  Board  of  Directors  has  au- 
thorized the  printing  of  this  supplement  to 
the  November  Issue  of  the  Foreign  Service 
JotTKNAL.  The  supplement  contains,  princi- 
pally, the  interim  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Career  Principles.  The  membership  Is 
urged  to  consider  this  report,  which  the 
Board  of  Directors  considers  the  most  im- 
portant document  to  have  come  before  the 
Association  in  many  years,  with  care  and 
Imagination. 

(Since  events  may  require  that  the  Asso- 
ciation take  positions  on  one  or  more  of  the 
issues  raised  therein,  members  are  urged  to 
make  known  to  the  Association  their  views 
and  suegestlons— both  on  the  general  prin- 
ciples, established  in  the  report  and  on  the 
specific  topics  on  which  the  Committee  Is 
about  to  embark. 

( Communications  on  this  subject  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Career  Principles  Commit- 
tee in  care  of  the  .Association.) 
Lannon  Walker.  Esquire. 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
American  Foreign  Service  Association. 
Washington^  D.C. 

On  behalf  of  the  Association's  1967  Career 
Principles  Committee.  I  transmit  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  a  report  of  the  main  find- 
ings and  tentative  conclusions  of  the  studies 
we  have  undertaken  during  the  year. 

This  interim  report  summarizes  our  pres- 
ent thinking  on  general  propositions  and  first 
principles.  These  are  not  specific  proposals 
for  organizational  change  but  postulates 
concerning  the  Identity  and  structure  of  a 
foreign  affairs  community  organization  and 
a  personnel  svstem  that  might  best  be  suited 
to  foreseeable  needs.  While  some  of  us  have 
reservations  about  one  or  more  of  them,  there 
was  a  surprising  Committee  consensus  on 
what  the  future  might— and  should— bring. 
We  believe  these  propositions  and  principles 
deserve  careful  consideration  within  the 
.'Association. 

We  have  found.  In  preparing  this  report, 
that  our  discussions  have  led  us  to  accept 
most  of  the  broad  principles  and  many  of 
the  specific  proposals  which  characterized, 
among  others,  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946.  the  program  of  Wrlstonlzatlon  begun 
m  the  mid-1950s,  the  Herter  Report  of  1963 
and  the  Hays  BUI  of  1P65  They  have  also  led 
us  to  a  better  awareness  of  the  problems  of 
shepherdine  proposed  changes  through  the 
executive  and  legislative  machinery— much 
less  of  gaining  their  acceptance  by  those  af- 
fected. While  the  membership  of  the  Com- 
mittee has  been  greatly  enlarged  this  year, 
we  believe  It  most  important  In  this  connec- 
tion, that  the  membership  of  the  Associa- 
tion be  involved  as  actively  as  may  be  pos- 
sible in  discussing  the  content  and  Implica- 
tions of  our  report. 

I.    THE    YEAR'S    AIM 

As  the  1967  Committee  began  its  work, 
there  were  portents  of  change  in  the  air. 
There  were  debates  Internal  to  the  Foreign 
Service  on  present  role  and  future  purpose. 
TTiere  were  stirrings  elsewhere  in  the  Execu- 
t've  Branch  on  new  forms  of  reorganization 
and  amalgamation.  There  were  Intimations 
from  the  Congress  that  the  time  might  have 
come  again  to  study  the  larger  question  of 
how  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United  States 
should  be  organized  and  cond-ucted. 

There  were  also  strong  views  Inside  the 
Committee  that  the  Association  should  be 
In  position  to  make  recommendations  of  its 
own  In  these  matters  or  to  participate  In  the 
shaping  of  proposals  that  others  might  ad- 
vance. And  there  were  subsequent  informal 
Indications  that  senior  otHcrs  In  the  Depart- 
ment would  welcome  Association  views. 
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So  the  Ck>mmlttee  set  Itself  a  large  and 
basic  taste,  realizing  that  the  prcxluct  ol  a 
year's  work  could  at  best  be  only  the  end  of 
a  beginning.  Two  sentences  from  one  of  Its 
earliest  working  papers  de&ned  Its  aim: 

"The  fundamental  question  to  be  consid- 
ered Is  how  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United 
States  can  best  be  organized  and  conducted 
consistent  with  NSAM-341  and  varloiiB  other 
directives  related  to  the  pre-eminent  author- 
ity and  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  .  .  .  [The  Committee]  believes  that 
the  psychological  moment  Is  at  hand  for  a 
reexamination  of  the  role  of  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service  In  the  over- 
all 'foreign  affairs  community'  and  the  struc- 
ture and  organization  of  the  career  service  or 
services  required  to  carry  out  that  role." 


n.    EXTERNAL     ENVIRONMXNT      AND     INTERNAL 
LMPLICATIONS 

The  Committee  began  ite  work  by  attempt- 
ing to  make  some  general  statements  about 
the  environment  In  which  foreign  affairs 
might  be  conducted  In  the  19708.  The  as- 
sumptions we  derived  are  not  startling.  The 
main  ones.  Included  here,  set  a  framework 
for  much  of  what  follows  and  helped  shape 
many  of  our  conclusions  about  first  princi- 
ples: 

1.  The  central  process  of  dealing  with  pow- 
er and  Influencing  the  relations  of  states  will 
remain.  The  problems  will  become  Increas- 
ingly complex  and  technical.  Risks  of  nu- 
clear proJlferatlon.  threats  of  rural  Insur- 
gency, equations  of  food/population  and  de- 
velopment, decrease  In  psychological  distance 
and  reaction  time  between  nations,  and  the 
Impulse  of  a  growing  number  of  problems 
to  require  solutions  which  violate  Uadltlonal 
geographic  boundaries  are  a  few  of  the 
parameters. 

2.  US  responsibilities  as  a  world  power 
will  not  substantially  diminish  but  the  exer- 
cise of  Its  authority  will  be  more  circum- 
scribed by  domestic  and  International  con- 
straints. 

3.  There  will  almost  certainly  be  a  greater 
number  of  Independent  players  abroad  and 
a  larger  number  of  agencies  and  Institutions 
active  In  foreign  affairs  at  home. 

4.  National  resources  available  for  foreign 
affaliB  vrUl  bo  scarce  relative  to  demands. 
Claims  on  available  resources  Inside  our 
society  wlU  be  more  competitive. 

5.  Throughout  the  foreign  affairs  commu- 
nity, there  will  be  reqxUrements  for  wider 
ranges  of  functional  competence  and  more 
advanced  planning  and  programing  tools  to 
deal  with  Instability  In  the  world  order.  In- 
creasing Bclentlflc  and  technological  Infor- 
mation, and  more  rapid  and  more  frequent 
national  Interactions. 

6.  In  Interagency  matters,  there  will  be 
more  emphasis  on  Integrated  overseas  pro- 
grams, rapid  response  capabilities,  and  con- 
tingency planning.  This  emphasis  will  be 
reinforced  by  Increasing  demands  upon  the 
energies  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  further  centralization  of  re- 
sponsibility at  the  Presidential  level. 

7.  For  the  Department  of  State,  new  re- 
quirements will  be  levied  for  Interagency 
leadership  and  coordination  in  the  tasks  of 
developing  more  orderly  and  lucid  objectives, 
more  rational  allocations  of  resoxircea,  and 
more  effective  policy  audita  of  the  use  of 
available  assets. 

8.  Demand  for  sophisticated  leadership  in 
foreign  affairs  will  grow.  Supply  of  special 
skills  required  to  deal  effectively  with  foreign 
power  structures  will  remain  short. 

m.  A  art  or  cknxral  PKOPoarnoNs  and  msx 

PKNCIPLBS 

1.  Those  who  do  not  recall  the  past  are 
condemned  to  repeat  it.  Thla  was  perhaps 
the  basic  conclusion  which  emerged  from  our 
review  of  reform  movements  in  the  US  for- 
eign affairs  community  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  There  were  some  in  the  Com- 
mittee  who  drew   a   corollary:    those   who 


recoil  from  the  future  are  likely  to  regress  In 
the  present. 

2.  The  Department  of  State  has  primary 
responsibility  for  direction  and  coordination 
of  the  overseas  activities  of  the  VS  Govern- 
ment. The  Committee  found  no  persuasive 
arguments  for  a  sweeping  reorganization  of 
the  Executive  Branch.  It  was  not  Impressed 
by  the  case  for  an  omnibus  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  It  believes  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  wlU  almost  certainly  share  for- 
eign affairs  functions  In  the  1970s  with  a 
growing  number  of  agencies.  Institutions, 
and  individuals — if  it  continues  to  develop 
the  role  envisioned  In  NSAM  341. 

3.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Chief  of  Mission  are  the  central 
elements  in  foreign  affairs  community  ar- 
chitecture. Nothing  in  the  Committee's  view 
of  the  period  ahead  suggested  that  the  role 
and  function  of  either  would  or  should  sub- 
stantially alter  In  the  19708.  The  new  vigor 
being  given  the  SIG/IRO  concept  In  Wash- 
ington and  the  contlniilng  validity  of  the 
Country  Team  concept  In  the  field  seemed  to 
us  to  mark  the  right  forward  movement. 
But  both  the  Secretary  and  the  Chief  of 
Mission  will  need  to  be  supported  by  greater 
use  of  managerial  tools,  more  subtle  and 
pertinent  planning  mechanisms,  more  so- 
phisticated techniques  of  coordination, 
greatly  Increased  technical  skills  among  per- 
sonnel, and  qualitatively  different  ways  of 
handling  Information.  A  few  Illustrations 
follow. 

a.  The  planning  function  Is  now  both  too 
cloee  to.  and  too  removed  from,  operations: 
too  close  because  so  much  of  policy  Is  made 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis  In  response  to  emergent 
and  volatile  situations  and  too  removed,  be- 
cause planning  Institutions  are  not  suffi- 
ciently related  to  operational  concerns.  Aa 
operations  must  Increasingly  be  disciplined 
by  well-defined  and  commimlcated  objec- 
tives, so  the  policy-making  mechanisms 
must  be  related  more  directly  to  the  Im- 
peratives and  deadlines  of  operational  ur- 
gencies. If  the  SIO/IRG  structure  Is  the 
crucial  element  in  the  foreign  affairs  deci- 
sion-making system,  then  It  may  be  that 
both  the  SIG  and  the  JBO  should  be  sup- 
ported by  small  but  skilled  analytical  staffs 
drawing  on  resources  now  available  in  INR, 
the  Bureau  of  Economic  Affairs,  the  Policy 
Planning  Council  and  other  agencies  in  for- 
eign affairs. 

b.  The  budgetary  process  Is  now  not  sys- 
tematically related  to  national  policy  objec- 
tives. There  Is  only  the  loosest  and  most 
Inefficient  mechanism  for  the  allocation  of 
Increasingly  scarce  resources  across  a  widen- 
ing range  of  critical  problems.  The  Commit- 
tee believes  that  some  form  of  program 
budgeting  (which  Is  not  simply  administra- 
tive glmcrackery)  U  essential  to  the  rational 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  and  indispensable 
to  the  discharge  of  the  Department  of 
State's   responsibilities   under   NSAM   341. 

c.  Information-handling  Is  a  much  neg- 
lected area.  Better  coordination  of  policies 
requires  as  a  minimum  a  common  data  base 
among  participating  agencies.  The  agencies 
In  foreign  affairs  are  already  late  In  automat- 
ing their  Information-handling  facilities  and 
have  not  yet  begun  to  attack  the  related  and 
even  more  fundamental  problem  of  deciding 
what  Information  Is  relevant  to  their  tasks. 

4.  Policy-making  is  a  centralized  func- 
tion; operational  control  a  decentralised  re- 
sponsibility. In  the  Committee's  view,  these 
considerations  strengthen  the  case  for  a  pro- 
gramming system  for  foreign  affairs — with 
the  regional  Assistant  Secretaries  as  the 
pivotal  offices  for  the  Integration  of  policy, 
programs  and  resources.  In  the  field  the  role 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  Chief  of  Mis- 
sion should  be  extended  and  staffed  to  pro- 
vide a  strong  link  between  policy  planning 
and  budget  execution.  The  mission  abroad 
should  be  expected  to  participate  In  a  better 


definition  and  audit  of  US  objectives  m  nj, 
country  to  which  It  is  accredited.  In  Wasb. 
Ington,  the  role  and  function  of  the  Office  oi 
Country  Director  needs  new  attention,  sub. 
stantlal  upgrading,  and  broader  interagencv 
representation — as  the  basic  support  ele- 
ment  of  the  IRGs  and  as  the  primary  ori 
ganlzatlonal  equivalent  In  Washington  o' 
the  Country  Team  In  the  field. 

5.  The  foreign  affairs  community  in  the 
1970s  should  ideally  be  able  to  satisfy  most 
of  its  personnel  needs  by  recruitment  or 
junior  levels  and  promotion  from  tcithin  bur 
it  must  remain  open  to  regulated  entry  from 
the  outside  at  all  levels. 

While  the  Committee  is  deeply  committed 
to  the  concept  of  a  career  foreign  service  u 
believes  the  demands  of  the  19708  will  require 
Increasing  numbers  of  professional  and  teci. 
nlcal  personnel  from  outside.  The  Committee 
sees  no  reason  to  blink  this  fact. 

The  public  Interest  In  seeking  and  finding 
the  best  man  for  each  Job  will  remain  lor  the 
agencies  In  foreign  affairs  the  overriding  con- 
sideration of  any  durable  personnel  system- 
whatever  the  competitive  claims  of  career 
mobility  or  security.  And  we  doubt  that  the 
Department  of  State  can  perform  its  in- 
dispensable  functions  of  Interagency  leader- 
ship and  coordlnatton  without  enllsrtlng— by 
TDYs  exchange  tours,  or  regulated  lateral 
entry — larger  numbers  of  quaUfied  personnel 
from  other  departments  and  agencies. 

We  think  certain  Innovations  or  extensions 
of  present  practice  deserve  new  attention.  A 
few  follow : 

a.  An  Increasing  use  of  professionals  de- 
tailed from  other  actual  or  potential  foreign 
services,  such  as  those  of  the  Departments 
of  Agrlcultufe  or  Treasury,  seems  to  us  to 
present  few  structiural  problems.  We  think 
the  principle  should  be  strengthened,  how- 
ever, that  experts  seconded  to  mlssloni 
abroad — from  whatever  agency — report  to 
the  Ambassador  and  through  him  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  their  parent  agencies. 
This  was  the  solution  devised  by  the  Plowden 
Commission  In  Its  reform  of  the  British  for- 
eign services,  and  It  appears  to  have  worked 
well  in  practice. 

b.  A  good  deal  of  the  hostility  and  fear 
aroiwed  by  temporary  appointments  to  a 
career  service — and  some  of  the  abuses  of  the 
reserve  category— might  be  avoided  by  more 
extensive  use  of  the  contracting  mechanism 
for  the  employment  of  scarce  or  temporary 
skills.  Both  AID  and  USIA  seem  considerably 
ahead  of  the  Department  of  State  In  this 
respect. 

c.  Not  the  least  of  the  causes  of  what  has 
been  called  "organizational  Ineffectiveness" 
has  been  the  closed  nature  of  the  foreign 
services.  One  can  argue  that  the  value  of.  for 
example,  the  Rand  Corporation  to  the  United 
States  Air  Force  was  less  the  research  per- 
formed than  the  exchange  of  Ideas  and  people 
back  and  forth  between  the  bureaucracy  and 
a  more  contemplative  environment.  The 
foreign  services  have  no  Rand  Corporation, 
have  tended  to  be  Isolated  from  outsiders 
with  new  or  unorthodox  Ideas,  and  have 
wished  (or  been  obliged)  to  maintain  a  guild- 
like  structure  out  of  keeping  with  the  newer 
methodologies  In  foreign  affairs.  Our  ability 
to  recognize  and  reverse  this  process  may  be 
more  indicative  of  our  capacities  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  the  future  than  any- 
thing else  we  might  do. 

6.  Present  distinctions  between  "general- 
ists"  and  "specialists"  {whether  functional 
or  language  and  area)  and  between  "line" 
and  "staff"  are  increasingly  obsolescent.  Our 
discussions  led  us  to  suggest  that  more  sig- 
nificant distinctions  might  be  made  among 
those  in  foreign  service  (a)  whose  role  Is  to 
deal  directly  with  foreign  power  structures, 
(b)  whose  role  is  primarily  to  analyze  and 
Interpret  those  power  structtires,  and  (c) 
whose  role  is  to  provide  staff  support  or  tech- 
nical assistance.  This  distinction  may  have 
relevance  for  a  reconsideration  of  present 
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«.^rultlng  techniques  and  the  examination 
^rf^ss  Beyond  entry  criteria.  It  cuts  across 
•tistlnK  agency  boundaries  and  may  further 
^orce  the  arguments  In  favor  of  broaden- 
ine  the  selection  and  promotion  base  at  all 
«vels  Our  attempts  to  define  the  older  terms 
!d  only  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best 
••wnerallst"  Is  lively  to  have  the  depth  of 
trftinlne  and  the  analytical  capacities  that 
charactarlze  the  "speclallsf'-plus  the  ability 
to  deal  effectively  with  people  and  operate 
avstematlcally  in  policy  terms. 

7  The  problem  of  senior  officer  over-supply 
has  far  too  long  been  regarded  too  nega- 
tively Too  much  of  the  discussion  of  this 
Question  has  concentrated  on  the  construc- 
tion of  freer  exit  systems  for  what  has  been 
regarded  as  a  temporary  post-WrlstonlzaUon 
nhenomenon  that  hardened  promotion  ar- 
teries throughout  the  system.  There  Is  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  lor  the  encouragement  of 
voluntary  earlv  retirement— Just  as  there  Is 
need  for  an  honorable  and  recognized  career 
goal  within  technical  or  functional  fields 
short  of  the  DCM  level. 

But  we  doubt  that  senior  congestion  is 
short-term.  We  think  It  more  likely  an  in- 
herent and  persisting  characteristic  of  the 
1970s  We  are  reluctant  to  conclude  that  a 
superabundance  of  senior  officers— short  of 
retirement  age  but  with  a  foreign  affairs  ex- 
perience upwards  of  20  years— should  be 
viewed  as  either  a  national  disaster  or  an 
institutional  embarrassment.  These  officers 
may  In  fact  be  an  under-exploited  asset  of 
considerable  importance. 

We  think  the  possibility  deserves  new  ex- 
plorations. And,  Just  as  we  suggest  that  per- 
sonnel systems  In  foreign  affairs  be  more 
open  so  we  urge  the  wider  use  of  senior 
officers  on  tours  outside— In  details  to  other 
federal,  state,  and  local  agencies;  to  foreign 
policy  associations  or  research  institutions; 
to  universities  and  staff  colleges.  The  gains 
to  foreign  service,  to  our  public  relations,  and 
to  the  officers  concerned  seem  to  us  worth 

testing. 

8  "The  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
States"  remains  the  goal.  It  was  formulated 
as  a  first  principle  In  the  Rogers  Act  of  1924. 
It  was  reaffirmed  In  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946.  On  both  occasions  It  was  strongly 
supported  by  the  Foreign  Service  officer  corps. 
It  has  not  yet  been  achieved. 

The  Committee  generally  and  strongly 
favors  the  type  of  integration  which  would 
ultimately  produce — from  the  several  prin- 
cipal foreign  services  now  extant — "The  For- 
eign Service  of  the  United  States."  It  con- 
siders recent  proposals  to  bring  certain  AID 
emplovees  under  the  Foreign  Service  Retire- 
ment Plan  and  to  estabUsh  a  career  service 
for  the  USIA  steps  In  the  right  direction.  It 
believes  the  three  principal  foreign  services 
should  move  more  rapidly  and  energetically 
to  eliminate  superficial  and  artificial  dis- 
tinctions among  the  de  facto  career  services 
and  to  achieve  the  longer  term  goal  of  effec- 
tive integration  of  the  foreign  services  of  the 
Department  of  State,  AID  and  USIA. 

To  the  Committee,  the  case  for  this  finding 
rests  on  (a)  reducing  the  more  obvious  in- 
efficiencies, InequaUtles,  and  frictions  in- 
herent in  the  present  separation  of  career 
personnel  systems;  (b)  broadening  the  career 
base  from  "which  senior  officers — and  those 
at  other  levels— can  be  selected  for  program 
direction  responslblUUes;  and  (c)  making 
the  foreign  services  a  more  flexible  and  dy- 
namic Instrument  at  the  disposal  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

In  reinstating  "The  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States"  as  the  ultimate  goal.  It  is 
Important  that  the  Committee's  concept  of 
Integration  be  understood.  We  do  not  propose 
a  single  service  without  distinctions  between 
kinds  of  skills  or  levels  of  responsibility.  We 
do  believe  that  the  public  Interest  requires 
a  foreign  service  separate  from  a  civil  service. 
The  Foreign  Service's  distinguishing  ele- 
ments— rank-In-man,  operational  effective- 
ness abroad,  and  world-wide  availability  will 


be  no  less  indispensable  to  the  pursuit  of 
national  pxirpose  In  the  19708.  We  aUo  be- 
lieve, however: 

a.  that  at  given  levels  of  skill  or  respon- 
sibility there  are  more  similarities  than  dif- 
ferences across  the  boundaries  of  agencies 
which  operate  overseas;  ^ 

b.  that  the  extent  of  "commonality" 
should  be  thoroughly  explored;  and 

c.  that  a  start  should  now  be  made  by 
establishing  common  standards  of  recruit- 
ment, promotion,  and  assignment  for  com- 
parable levels  of  skill  and  responsibility. 

In  Its  own  discussions  the  Conamlttee  has 
referred  to  these  concepts  as  "commonality" 
within  the  foreign  services.  We  consider 
there  are  now  practical  limits  to  the  process 
of  integration,  but  we  believe  that  the 
elements  of  commonality  should  be  pressed 
as  far  as  they  can  logically  be  carried.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  personal  and  intel- 
lectual standards  of  the  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer corps  will  make  this  process  easier  to  ac- 
complish. We  believe  that  officers  of  com- 
parable abUlty  and  background  In  the  other 
services  can  help  ub  take  these  further  steps 
in  the  transition  to  "The  Foreign  Service  of 
the  United  States.' 


IV.     CONCLUSIONS   AND    EBCOMMKNDATIONB 

Almost  a  Foreign  Service  generaUon  ago, 
those  who  had  entered  the  Service  before 
World  War  II  were  confronted  with  some- 
thing akin  to  the  present  Service  crisis  of 
Identity,  role,  and  purpose  In  a  rapidly 
changing  external  environment.  That  period 
of  ferment  and  creativity  Inside  the  ad- 
ministration led  to  the  formulation  of  many 
of  the  concepts  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946.  Today  the  problems  If  not  entirely  dis- 
similar, involve,  In  much  greater  degree,  not 
the  Foreign  Service  alone  but  the  foreign 
affairs  community. 

In  summarizing  Its  work  to  date,  the  Com- 
mittee hopes  that  it  has  rescued  from  the 
past  a  number  of  ideas  which  have  relevance 
for  the  future — and  may  have  formulated  a 
few  suggestions  of  Its  own  for  more  effective 
planning,  coordination,  and  budgetnlg  in 
the  foreign  affairs  process  at  home  and 
abroad. 

We  believe  that  the  case  for  sweeping  re- 
organization of  the  foreign  affairs  com- 
munity is  less  persuasive  than  getting  on 
with  the  significant  Improvementa  that  are 
possible  in  the  present  system.  We  think  the 
Association  can  and  should  play  an  active 
role  m  considering  and  proposing  these  Im- 
provements. None  have  greater  stake  In  fore- 
seeable changes  than  its  members,  and  few 
can  make  as  substantial  Inputs  to  the  con- 
sideration of  these  fundamental  problems  of 
organization. 

The  Committee  Intends  shortly  to  present 
to  the  Board  a  more  detailed  study  of  the 
operational  implications  of  the  foreign  af- 
fairs environment  anticipated  over  the  next 
decade.  The  Committee  believes  that  It  is 
now  in  position  to  develop  its  general 
propositions  and  principles  Into  specific  rec- 
ommendations for  the  consideration  of  the 
Board  and  the  membership  of  the  Associa- 
tion on: 

The  vises  of  "commonality"  for  a  more 
effective  integration  of  the  several  foreign 
service  personnel  systems; 

Implications  In  newer  distinctions  among 
foreign  affairs  functions  for  recrvdtment,  ex- 
amination, assignment  and  training; 

Future  organization  of  the  foreign  affairs 
commxinity  and  Its  planning  and  coordina- 
tion requlrementa; 

Applications  of  programing  techniques  and 
Information  handling  systems  in  foreign 
affairs. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  Boaru 
approve  the  general  directions  It  has  taken, 
direct  It  to  continue  on  these  Unes,  and  indi- 
cate the  priorities  the  Board  attaches  to  the 
tasks  outlined  above. 

WnXIAM  IiKONHABT, 

Chairman. 


The  foUou'ing  people  participated  in  the 
work  of  the  Committee  during  February-Oc- 
tober 1967,  although  not  aU  of  those  listed 
were  still  active  when  this  report  was  pre- 
pared: 
William  Leonhart,         John  E.  Harr 

Chairman  Norrls  Haselton  (Ret.) 

Outerbrldge  Horsey,      Thomas  J.  Hlrschleld 

Vice  Chairman  '        William  E.  Knight 
Richard  W.  Aheme        ChEirles  Nelson  (AID) 
M.  R.  Barnebey  W.  Haven  North  (AID) 

Adraln  A.  Basora  Mary  Olmstead 

William  Belton  Hewson  Ryan  (USIA) 

Charles  W.  Bray  in       William  Sherman 
Gerald  S.  Bxishnell        Richard  L.  Snelder 
Frederic  L.  Chapln         Peter  Tamofl 
R.  T.  Curran  (USIA)      Sheldon  Vance 
Curtis  Cutter  Carol  Westenhoe'er 

Morris  Draper  Prank  S.  Wile 

Robert  Duemllng  Larry  Williamson 

October  14.  1967. 

Deab  Mb.  Ambassadob:  On  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  I  vrtsh  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  the  Interim  report  submitted  by 
the  Association's  Career  Principles  Commit- 
tee. 

The  Board  has  had  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider and  discuss  the  report,  and  has  asked 
me  to  convey  to  you  our  warmest  congratu- 
lations for  a  Job  well-done.  We  believe  your 
report  constitutes  a  milestone  In  the  Associa- 
tion's history;  for  the  first  time,  the  Career 
Principles  Committee  has  devoted  Its  atten- 
tion to  the  largest  and  most  pressing  Issues 
now  facing  the  foreign  affairs  community. 
The  Committee's  statement  of  "first  prin- 
ciples" Is  lucid  and  forward-looking.  I  hope 
that  It  will  stimulate  the  kind  of  discussion 
among  our  membership  which  will  enable 
the  Board  of  Directors  to  take  a  reasoned 
and  reasonable  position  on  these  lmi>ortant 
Issues. 

The  Board  has  asked  me  to  Inform  you 
that  It  approves  the  specific  projects  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  at  the  end  of  Its 
report.  We  hope  that  these  supplementary 
reports  will  be  available  to  the  membership 
shortly  after  the  first  of  the  coming  year. 

Our  warmest  thanks  to  you  personally  and 
to  the  members  of  your  Committee. 
Sincerely, 

Lannon  Walker, 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 


PRESIDENT  STRIKES  ANOTHER 
BLOW  FOR  WOMEN'S  RIGHTS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKESR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection, 
Mrs.   MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson   and   the   U.S.  Congress   have 
struck  another  blow  for  women's  rights 
with  the  President's  signature  of  a  bill 
to  provide  equal  opportunity  in  military 
service  for  women. 

Before  passage  of  this  legislation,  the 
35,000  women  in  the  Armed  Forces  by  law 
received  fewer  promotions  than  their 
male  counterparts  and  •were  not  per- 
mitted to  obtain  rank  above  colonel. 

But  with  the  stroke  of  his  pen,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  ended  as  he  put  It  "the  last 
vestige  of  discrimination  in  our  Armed 
Forces."  The  promotion  of  ■women  •will 
not  be  governed  by  standards  generally 
applicable  to  men,  ■with  no  arbitrary  cell- 
ing on  their  rank. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  women  have  written  a  long  and 
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proud  history  of  military  service  to  their 
country.  They  have  served — and  died — 
for  their  Nation's  defense — and  their  Na- 
tion is  finally  giving  them,  as  the  Presi- 
dent remarked,  '"the  equal  treatment  and 
equal  opportunity  they  should  have  had 
from  the  beginning." 

This  Is  a  proud  day  in  American  mili- 
tary annals  for  America  has  once  again 
renewed  its  historic  promise  of  equality 
for  all. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  into 

the  Record  the  President's  remarks  upon 

signing  the  women's  officers  bill: 

Te.xt  of  Remarks  bt  the  President  Upon 

Signing  H.R.  5894,  the  Women's  OrncEBS 

Legisi^tion 

We  are  here  this  morning  to  strike  another 
blow  for  women's  rights.  At  long  last,  we  are 
going  to  give  the  dedicated  women  of  our 
Armed  Forces  the  equal  treatment  and  equal 
opportunity  they  should  have  had  from  the 
beginning. 

We  took  the  precaution  of  asking  the 
ladles  to  supply  the  Honor  Guard  this  morn- 
ing. That  Is  in  case  there  axe  still  some  die- 
hard traditionalists  who  do  not  approve  our 
action. 

As  our  good  friends  Margaret  Smith. 
Prances  Bolton,  Oveta  Gulp  Hobby,  and 
many  others,  can  testify,  women  in  uniform 
have  had  to  flght  on  more  than  the  battle- 
field of  war.  I  still  recall  what  one  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
had  to  say  on  the  subject  back  in  1942.  We 
were  debating  the  bill  to  create  the  WAAC, 
and  be  said: 

"I  think  It  Is  a  reflection  upon  the  cou- 
rageous manhood  of  the  country  to  pass  a 
law  inviting  women  to  join  the  Armed 
Forces  in  order  to  win  a  battle. 

"Take  the  women  into  the  armed  service, 
who  then  will  do  the  cooking,  the  washing, 
the  mending,  the  humble  homey  tasks  to 
which  every  woman  has  devoted  herself? 

"Think  of  the  humiliation  I  What  has  be- 
come of  the  manhood  of  America?" 

But  the  ladies  won  their  battle — and 
American  manhood  has  survived.  Colonel 
Hobby  got  her  Women's  Army  Auxiliary 
Corps,  and  school  opened  in  F\5rt  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  All  of  you  who  were  there  will 
remember  what  she  said  on  that  day: 

"You  have  a  debt  to  democracy,  a  date 
with  destiny."  History  hae  recorded  how 
magnificently  our  American  women  kept 
that  date.  And  they  are  keeping  it  still. 

Over  1,000  are  in  Vietnam  today.  And  here 
to  witness  this  ceremony  are  many  who  have 
already  served  in  Vietnam. 

Our  Armed  Forces  literally  could  not  op- 
erate effectively  or  efficiently  without  our 
women.  Yet,  we  nearly  lost  them  at  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War.  In  1948.  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  voted  to  retire 
the  WACs  and  the  WAVES  to  the  Reserves. 
There  was  to  be  no  place  for  them  in  the 
Regular  serrices. 

We  succeeded  in  reversing  that  action. 
I  say  "we,"  but  I  should  say  you  ladles  of 
Congress  and  your  female  allies  In  the  press 
gallery.  I  was  proud  to  serve  as  a  buck  pri- 
vate In  your  ranks. 

Our  gallant  ladies  were  assured  permanent 
status  in  the  military  services.  But  they  were 
not  assured  equal  opportunity.  From  that 
day  to  this,  a  woman  choosing  a  military 
career  could  expect  to  do  her  Job  with  fewer 
promotions  and  therefore,  with  less  pay 
than  a  man  would  have  received  for  the  same 
service.  P^lrthermore,  she  had  only  about  10 
percent  as  much  chance  of  being  promoted 
above  the  grade  of  Major — and  no  chance  at 
all  of  being  pr'^moted  above  the  grade  of 
Colonel. 

With  the  signing  of  this  bill  today,  we  are 
going  to  end  that  inequity. 
This  bill  gives  the  career  women  of  our 


armed  services  no  special  privileges.  But  It 
does  relieve  them  from  the  handicaps. 

The  bill  does  not  create  any  female  Gen- 
erals or  Admirals — but  It  does  open  the  door. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  some 
day  have  a  female  Chief  of  Staff — or  even  a 
Commander-in-Chief. 

I  realize  that  a  few  of  our  gentlemen  offi- 
cers may  not  be  too  enthusiastic  about  this 
possibility.  And  I  know  why:  As  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  once  observed,  "Nature  has  given 
women  so  much  power  that  the  law  has 
very  wisely  given  them  little." 

But  I'rom  now  on,  the  officers  and  men  of 
our  Armed  Forces  will  Just  have  to  take 
their  chances  in  open  competition,  along  with 
the  rest  of  us. 

This  is  a  free  country,  a  democratic  coun- 
try, and  the  time  has  passed  when  oppor- 
tunity can  be  denied  to  anyone. 

We  gave  women  the  vote,  and  the  coun- 
try survived. 

In  this  Administration,  we  have  passed 
laws  providing  that  women  In  industry  must 
receive  equal  pay  for  equal  work — and  the 
economy  has  continued  to  prosper. 

We  have  brought  women  to  ever-higher 
and  more  influential  positions  In  Civil  Serv- 
ice— -and  the  Government  has  improved. 

Women  are  leaders  and  doers  In  our  Con- 
gress  and    throughout   our   government. 

Now  we  end  the  last  vestige  of  discrimina- 
tion in  our  Armed  Forces.  So,  both  as  Pres- 
ident and  Gommander-ln-Chlef,  I  am  pleased 
and  proud  to  sign  this  bill. 

And  I  can  think  of  no  better  company 
in  which  to  sign  It.  For.  in  a  very  real  sense, 
this  law  belongs  to  every  one  of  you  here 
in  this  room. 

It  Is  also  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  honor  two  very  brave 
ladles  m  our  Armed  Forces  for  outstanding 
service  In  connection  with  the  conflict  In 
Vietnam. 

To  Air  Force  Nurse  Colonel  Ethel  A.  Hoe- 
fly  we  are  going  to  award  the  Legion  of  Merit. 
And  to  Army  Nurse  Major  Marie  L.  Rodgers, 
we  are  going  to  award  the  Bronze  Star. 

Colonel  Kobach  and  Colonel  Hayes  will 
read  the  Citations. 


WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  TMr.  Anntnzio]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  commentators  on 
national  issues  is  Roscoe  Drummond,  the 
nationally  respected  syndicated  col- 
umnist. 

On  November  6  In  the  Chicago  Sun 
Times,  Mr.  Drummond  contributed  a 
very  persuasive  and  thoughtful  column 
concerning  the  consideration  by  this 
body  of  the  pending  antipoverty  bill. 

With  pennission,  I  insert  Mr.  Drum- 
mond's  column  at  tliis  point  in  the 
Record : 

F.^TE  OP  War  on  Poverty  up  to  House 
WASHiNGTON.^The  fate  of  the  administra- 
tion's war  on  poverty — to  continue  its  vital 
Job  or  to  be  slirunk  to  such  puny  size  as  to  be 
meaningless — wUl  soon  be  decided. 

It  will  be  decided  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  Senate  has  voted  strong  and 
constructive  anti-poverty  legislation,  but  the 
outlook  In  the  House  Is  ominous. 

The  war  on  poverty  Is  getting  plenty  of 
praise  even  from  its  critics  In  Congress,  but 
praise  won't  finance  it.  Those  who  publicly 


praise  the  anti-poverty  programs  are  pro- 
posing  to  Impoverish  them  by  inadequate 
funds  and  crippling  amendments. 

By  the  test  of  public  support  and  expert 
Judgment,  Congress  will  be  doing  the  nauon 
a  reckless  and  ill-timed  disservice  by  suffo- 
cating the  war  on  poverty.  I  believe  that  most 
congressmen  who  may  be  tempted  to  vote 
that  way  will  be  making  a  political  mistake 
through  misreading  voter  opinion. 

The  Presidents  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders,  comprising  some  wise  and  knowledge- 
able people,  has  concluded  that  city  govern- 
ment most  needs  strengthening  in  order  to 
deal  effectively  with  civil  disorder. 

No  federal  enterprise  is  doing  so  much  to 
help  city  government  control  and  prevent 
violence  as  the  anti-poverty  programs. 

This  Is  the  nearly  unanimous  testimony 
of  mayors,  police  chiefs,  juvenile  Judges  and 
civic  leaders  of  cities  which  had  riots  and 
those  which  didn't.  In  many  of  the  cities  the 
police  departments  and  community  action 
agencies  had  joint  programs  to  prevent  nets 
and  in  eight  cities  the  Juvenile  arrest  rate 
went  down  with  the  help  of  the  anti-poverty 
programs. 

The  mayors  of  the  cities  know  most  about 
how  much  the  nation  needs  the  war  on  pov- 
erty to  help  improve  the  lot  of  the  very  poor, 
both  Negro  and  white,  and  thereby  to  re- 
move them  from  the  reach  of  those  who 
seek  to  turn  them  to  violence.  The  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  unanimously  asks  for 
expanded  anti-poverty  programs. 

The  Republican  mayors  of  22  cities  with 
100,000  population  urged  the  GOP  leaders  of 
Congress  to  "encourage  members  of  Con- 
gress to  support  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity budget  so  that  these  dynamic  and 
imaginative  programs  may  be  carried  on  in 
a  successful  manner."  Most  of  the  governors. 
Republican  and  Democratic,  agree. 

But  the  House  Is  rife  with  suggestions  to 
slash  the  OEO  budget  by  as  much  as  $400.- 
000,000  to  $800.000,000 — a  cruel  mistake. 


ROCKEFELLER      PUBLIC       SERVICE 
AWARD  TO  DONALD  A.  WILLIAMS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  very 
real  pleasure  for  me  to  congratulate  Don- 
ald A.  Williams  on  his  receipt  of  the 
Rockefeller  Public  Service  Award  for 
Administration. 

Dr.  Williams,  Administrator  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  is  a  m.an  with  an 
unusual  combination  of  talents  and 
skills — scientific,  technological,  and  ad- 
ministrative, with  an  extra  measure  of 
vision,  dedication,  and  perceptiveness 
that  makes  him  stand  out  among  other 
men. 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  him 
as  head  of  the  Nation's  major  soil  and 
water  conservation  agency.  He  has  not 
only  given  outstanding  leadership  to  the 
soil  and  water  conservation  programs, 
but  he  has  made  major  contributions  in 
guiding  the  Congress  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  forming  sound,  new 
programs. 

As  Administrator  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  his  job  has  not  been  an  easy 
one.  The  14  years  that  he  has  headed  the 
agency  have  been  a  period  of  change — 
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changes  in  technology,  in  land  use,  needs, 
and  conservation  concepts.  His  agency 
itself  has  undergone  a  complete  reorga- 
nization. Through  this  period,  Dr.  Wil- 
liams' skilled  hand  has  strengthened  the 
national  soil  and  water  conservation  pro- 
sram  and  guided  Its  growth  from  an 
erosion  control  activity  to  a  massive 
movement  that  recognizes  resource  con- 
servation as  everybody's  business. 

While  broad  benefits  are  being  realized 
today,  future  generations  undoubtedly 
will  be  the  major  benefactors — perhaps 
without  realizing  it — for  it  is  the  sound 
planning  of  today  that  will  be  the  foun- 
dation for  tomorrow's  growth. 

No  State  is  more  aware  of  the  benefits 
from  soimd  conservation  than  Texas. 
The  recent  destructive  Hurricane  Beulah 
caused  untold  damage  and  heartache. 
Still  greater  damage  was  averted  by  the 
excellent  work  that  has  been  done  imder 
the  smaU  watershed  program  so  ably 
administered  in  Texas  by  "Red"  Smith. 
During  the  heavy  rains  accompanying 
the  hurricane,  small  dams  and  other 
measures  In  watershed  projects  pre- 
vented hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars of  damage  along  creeks  that  had 
been  protected. 

I  have  been  close  to  this  program.  In 
1952  I  introduced  the  first  bill  to  estab- 
lish an  upstream  flood  prevention  pro- 
gram. Dr.  Williams  played  a  strong  role 
in  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act  that  was  passed  in  1954. 
The  act  embodies  much  of  his  philos- 
ophy—that projects  should  be  carried 
out  by  local  people,  with  Federal  help, 
rather  than  as  Federal  projects — and 
that  land  treatment  on  both  public  and 
private  lands  shares  equally  with  flood 
prevention  dams  to  make  a  project  a  suc- 
cess. Such  a  philosophy  has  made  this 
one  of  the  soundest  and  most  important 
conservation  programs  we  have. 

Dr.  Williams'  Ideas  concerning  local 
action  with  Federal  help  has  proved  just 
as  successful  in  the  resource  conserva- 
tion and  development  projects  laimched 
only  a  few  years  ago  under  his  direction. 
His  initiative  in  drawing  public  at- 
tention to  the  need  for  sound  land  use 
planning  in  the  rural  fringe  areas  is  in 
keeping  with  his  belief  that  land  and 
water  need  careful  planning  and  man- 
agement no  matter  where  they  are. 

In  administering  the  Federal  part  of 
conservation  programs,  Don  Williams 
has  insisted  on  extremely  high  technical 
standards  for  SCS  personnel.  Tech- 
nicians and  specialists  keep  up  to  date 
through  the  agency's  training  programs 
and  are  encouraged  to  be  active  in  pro- 
fessional organizations.  This  has  resulted 
in  a  group  of  probably  the  most  dedi- 
cated of  Federal  employees — as  Is  dem- 
onstrated by  ^he  fact  that  the  SCS 
has  the  smallest  turnover  of  persormel 
in  Government. 

Dr.  Williams'  leadership  in  influencing 
attitudes,  motivating  people,  and  enlist- 
ing support  for  the  conservation  pro- 
grams he  directs  has  provided  the  force 
behind  them.  Through  his  Influence,  the 
important  relationship  between  re- 
source conservation  and  development 
and  national,  social,  and  economic  wel- 
fare has  become  more  widely  recognized 
than  ever  before. 


From  my  vantage  point  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
I  have  been  able  to  observe  the  progress 
of  resource  development.  I  have  been  able 
to  observe  closely  the  workings  of  the 
.agency  we  established  to  handle  the 
job — also  Dr.  Williams,  the  man  who 
heads  that  agency.  I  am  gratified  that 
he  is  being  recognized  for  the  tremen- 
dous job  that  he  is  doing. 


COLLEGE  COSTS  RISING 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  figures  show  that  the  costs 
of  1  year's  training  at  an  average  private 
college  have  risen  42  percent  in  the  last 
10  vears— from  $1,760  in  1955  to  $2,500 
in  1966.  It  is  estimated  that  by  1972  these 
costs  will  have  risen  even  further— to 
$2  940. 

A  recent  study  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  shows  that  the  situation 
in  public  colleges  is  proportionately  the 
same.  Costs  are  rising  so  rapidly  that  to- 
day's senior  pays  15  percent  more  in  his 
fourth  year  of  study  than  he  did  in  his 
freshman  year. 

The  implications  of  these  rising  costs 
could  well  be,  as  an  official  of  the  asso- 
ciation said,  "that  pubhc  education  in 
America  as  it  was  once  known  is  dis- 
appearing." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  we  should  all 
be  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situ- 
ation. Yet.  I  do  not  feel  that  rising  costs 
necessitate  the  closing  of  college  doors 
to  a  large  number  of  our  young  people. 
We,  in  the  Congress,  have  the  responsi- 
bilitv  to  keep  these  doors  open.  We  can 
do  ft  by  making  sure  that  adequate  fi- 
nancial aid  is  available  to  any  student 
who  needs  it. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  encourage  all  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
HoMse  to  support  the  higher  education 
amendments  when  they  come  before  us 
for  consideration. 

To  emphasize  my  point,  I  should  like 
to  ir^ert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
article  on  rising  college  costs  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  on  No- 
vember 5 : 

Costs  Up  Sharflt  in  State  Colleges— Feesh- 
MAN  IN  1964  Pays  15  Percent  More  in 
Class  or  1968 

Washington,  November  3. — Costs  in  pub- 
lic colleges  are  rising  so  fast  that  today's 
senior  pays  almost  15  per  cent  more  for  his 
fourth  year  than  he  did  for  his  freshman 
year,  a  survey  disclosed  today. 

The  survey,  by  the  National  Association 
of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges, shows  that  four-fifths  of  the  nation's 
public  colleges  and  universities  increased 
tuition,  room  and  board  rates  this  year. 

Most  of  those  public  institutions  that  did 
not  raise  charges  this  year  did  so  last  year, 
the  report  says. 

The  survey  reports  that  men  in  their  sen- 
ior year  at  public  colleges  and  state  univer- 


sities are  now  paying  an  average  of  $1,112  for 
total  costs — Including  tuition,  room  and 
board.  They  paid  an  average  of  $968  for  the 
same  Items  as  freshmen  in  1964. 

WOMEN    FATING    MORE 

Women  at  the  same  institutions  will  pay 
an  average  of  $1,141  for  total  senior  year 
charges.  They  paid  an  average  of  $989  as 
freshmen. 

Rates  for  women  students  are  higher  be- 
cause moet  state  universities  charge  women 
more  for  rooms. 

The  survey  shows  also  that  total  charges 
for  students  at  99  land-grant  Institutions 
and  major  state  universities  that  make  up 
the  national  association  average  $860  this 
year,  up  from  $830  for  last  year. 

In  all,  the  report  says,  tuition  and  re- 
quired fees  have  risen  6.5  per  cent  for  in- 
state students  at  the  same  institutions. 

A  large  nvunber  of  institutions  taking  part 
In  the  survey  reported  that  they  were  forced 
to  raise  charges  because  state  governments 
had  not  appropriated  enough  funds  for  state 
educational  Institutions  this  year. 

OTHER    COSTS    A    TACTOR 

Rising  costs  of  food,  labor  and  construc- 
tion were  also  cited  by  many  state  colleges 
and  universities  as  reasons  behind  the  ris- 
ing charges  to  students. 

The  over-all  climb  in  charges  to  students 
by  state  universities  appears  to  cloud  the 
future  of  public  education  In  the  United 
States. 

The  land-grant  colleges  and  state  uni- 
versities were  founded  as  publicly  supported 
Institutions  where  In-state  students  would 
be  able  to  obtain  a  college  education  for 
minimum  rates. 

"The  Implication  to  be  drawn  from  the 
rising  charges  by  public  colleges  and  uni- 
versities Is  that  public  education  In  America 
as  It  was  once  known  Is  disappearing."  an  of- 
ficial at  the  association  commended. 

United  States  Office  of  Education  figures 
show  that  the  cost  of  one  year's  training  at 
an  average  private  college  has  risen  42  per 
cent  In  10  years — from  $1,760  In  1955  to 
$2,500  In  1966. 


A  BANKER  VIEWS  THE  MONEY 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Rarick]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  challeng- 
ing paper  on  "The  Real  Causes  of  Today's 
Troubles,"  by  Mr.  H  Frederick  Hage- 
mann,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board  and 
president  of  the  State  Street  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.,  of  Boston.  Mass.,  asserts  the 
author's  belief  in  individual  hberty  im- 
der God  and  private,  free  competitive 
enterprise. 

I  Insert  Mr.  Hagemann's  viewpoint  in 
the  Record  and  recommend  its  reading 
to  all  Members: 

The  Real  Causes  or  Today's  Trottblks 
{By  H.  Frederick  Hagemann,  Jr..  chairman 

of  the  board  and  president,  State  Street 

Bank  &  Trust  Co.) 

The  people  of  this  country  are  deeply  con- 
cerned with  crime  in  the  streets.  Juvenile 
delinquency,  high  taxes,  the  rising  cost  of 
living,  riots'  in  the  cities  and  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. In  particular,  the  continuing  outbreaks 
of  violence  In  American  cities  have  lelt  the 
country  alarmed,  perplexed  and  questioning. 

At  tlie  same  time,  the  international  impact 
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of  the  riots  has  shaken  admirers  oi  the 
United  States  all  over  the  world  and,  of 
course,  has  delighted  our  enemies. 

America  finds  Itself  in  a  dilemma,  the  so- 
lution to  which  calls  for  maxiinum  resource- 
fulness, forthrlghtness  and  a  high  degree  of 
national  maturity. 

There  are  many  solutions  advocated  dally. 
Most  of  them  are  concerned  with  federal 
funds  to  be  channeled  directly  to  cities,  or 
through  the  states.  Others  call  for  the  crea- 
tion of  new  or  the  expansion  of  present 
spending  programs.  But  all  of  them  have  one 
common  thread — they  are.  In  the  main,  pana- 
ceas to  relieve  the  situation.  They  are  not 
remedies  to  cure  the  condition.  And  there  is 
a  dangerous  temptation  to  react  quickly  to 
violence  with  another  hasty  program  to  show 
that  ■■something  is  being  done"  rather  than 
to  analyze  the  total  problem  and  take  basic 
steps  to  get  at  the  roots  of  the  problem. 

Calling  for  the  elimination  of  slums  strikes 
a  responsive  note  everywhere.  But  they  can- 
not be  talked  away.  tJntll  the  country  Is  re- 
oriented to  provide  the  opportunity  and 
training  to  enable  a  man  to  earn  a  living, 
the  present  programs  In  most  cases  only  sub- 
sidize hlB  lack  of  opportunity  and  continue 
to  strip  away  his  dignity. 

Welfare  is  a  necessary  life  raft,  but  It  can- 
not be  a  career  incentive. 

There  is  no  quick  and  easy  solution  to  this 
problem,  nor  do  I  suggest  there  may  be  a 
long-range  one  to  be  embarked  on  immedi- 
ately. I  do  believe,  however,  that  In  searching 
out  remedies,  certain  basic  facta  must  be 
considered. 

How  can  these  riots  happen  in  1967  with 
business  very  active?  How  can  they  happen  in 
1967  when  defense  spending  for  Vietnam  and 
other  International  commitments  have 
sharply  increased  government  spending?  How 
can  they  happen  In  1967  when  more  people 
in  America  are  employed  at  higher  wages 
than  at  any  time  in  our  history? 

OtTR    AMERICAN    RCRrTAGB 

In  looking  at  America  today  and  compar- 
ing it  with  the  America  of  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  many 
respects  we  in  America  have  wandered  from 
our  original  concept  of  government.  In  the 
early  concept  of  American  life  our  man- 
made  laws  were  consistent  with  the  moral 
laws.  The  marked  exception  was  legalized 
slavery  and  the  minority  directly  involved 
and  the  entire  country  Is  still  endeavoring  to 
recover  from  this  breach  of  the  moral  law. 
Ours  was  a  government  founded  under  God, 
with  tremendous  faith  In  individuals.  Our 
economy  was  based  on  free  men  and  free 
markets  and  money  of  value  independent  of 
government.  It  was  a  nation  that  laid  great 
stress  on  the  preservation  of  law  and  order, 
a  nation  that  put  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on 
the  ownership  and  protection  of  private 
property,  a  nation  that  believed  in  placing 
limitations  on  the  power  and  size  of  the 
federal  government. 

This  nation  was  founded  on  the  principle 
that  the  Individual  was  supreme  and  the 
government  was  the  servant  of  the  people. 
This  nation  was  founded  on  the  principle  of 
capitalism — namely,  "to  each,  according  to 
his  ability."  Whether  we  realize  it  or  not,  we 
have  wandered  a  long  way  from  those  orig- 
inal principles  and  have  moved  toward  an 
alien  philosophy  in  which  the  government 
tends  to  be  supreme  and  the  individual  tends 
to  become  the  ward  or  servant  of  the  gov- 
ernment. This  alien  phUoeophy  has  as  its 
basic  concept,  "from  each  acayrding  to  his 
ability,  to  each  according  to  his  need,"  by  the 
force  of  government. 

The  United  States  was  settled  first  In  1607 
at  Jamestown,  and  later  at  Plymouth  in  1620. 
The  rest  of  the  world  had  been  knovra  and 
settled  for  thousands  of  years  prior  thereto. 
In  the  short  span  of  a  few  hundred  years 
this  country,  starting  from  scratch,  devel- 
oped under  the  American  concept  Into  a 


leading  world  power  and  a  nation  which 
provided  for  most  of  its  i)eople  a  higher 
standard  of  living  than  known  anywhere 
else  In  the  world.  Also,  the  poor  and  the 
disabled  people  of  the  United  States  were 
taken  care  of  by  voluntary  charities  so  that 
their  condition  was  far  above  the  condition 
of  similarly  situated  people  in  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

CRmcISM  OT  CAPrTALISM 

Nevertheless,  some  people  are  always  try- 
ing to  modify  this  system  and  many  of  the 
Uls  from  which  we  are  suffering  are  caused 
by  the  interventions  of  people  with  the  best 
of  Intentions.  I  am  not  trying  to  indicate 
that  the  capitalistic  system  Is  perfect  by  any 
means.  No  system  composed  of  mortal  men 
operating  on  this  earth  will  be  perfect.  But 
It  is  the  only  system  which  has  worked  and 
which  has  Increased  the  standard  of  living 
for  the  great  majority  of  the  people.  In  many 
areas  of  the  world  where  they  have  ample 
resources,  economic  conditions  are  still  as 
poor  as  they  were  2000  years  B.C.,  and  they 
will  be  the  same  as  long  as  they  continue 
with  their  present  system. 

As  WUllam  Graham  Sumner,  renowned 
professor  of  political  and  social  science  at 
Yale  In  the  late  1800's.  said  regarding  the 
Industrial  virtues  of  hard  work,  saving  and 
learning.  "I  repeat  that  they  are  our  only 
moral  resource  for  winning  success  in  the 
battle  of  life.  The  grreater  the  disadvantages 
under  which  one  starts  in  life,  the  higher 
the  value  of  these  virtues  for  winning  the 
first  foothold  and  making  the  first  step  to 
something  better." 

Some  people  criticize  the  capitalistic  sys- 
tem because  It  has  not  eliminated  all  poverty, 
has  not  eliminated  Inequality,  and  has  not 
eliminated  all  insecurity.  Most  of  the  world 
is  still  In  poverty,  and  from  a  global  stand- 
point, pockets  of  prosperity,  civilization  and 
a  high  standard  of  living  are  the  rare  thing 
rather  than  the  usual. 

Under  our  Constitution,  all  men  are  born 
equal  with  inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  but  this  means 
equality  of  opportunity  and  not  equality  of 
ultimate  attainment.  In  fact,  the  American 
Constitution  guarantees  us  the  right  to  be 
tmequal  In  this  regard.  To  criticize  the  capi- 
talistic system  because  It  does  not  develop 
a  sense  of  security  is  unrealistic.  The  accu- 
mulation of  private  property,  properly  pro- 
tected under  law  and  order.  Is  the  only  real 
source  of  a  feeling  of  economic  security  that 
can  be  obtained  In  a  world  of  Insecurity,  and 
then  only  obtained  In  a  measure. 

As  previously  stated,  everyone  Is  for  helping 
the  poor,  everyone  Is  for  raising  the  standard 
of  living  of  everyone  to  the  highest  possible 
level.  No  one  Is  against  welfare,  but  the  big 
question  Is  how  do  we  attain  the  ends  which 
everyone  wishes  and  provide  the  opportu- 
nity for  Improvement  that  many  sorely  need. 

I  say  we  attain  them  by  returning  to  oxir 
American  heritage  and  the  strengthening  of 
the  capitalistic  system,  encouraging  Incen- 
tives for  the  Industrial  virtues  of  hard  work, 
thrift  and  the  desire  for  learning,  together 
with  the  strengthening  of  Independent  pri- 
vate charities.  Such  a  combination  of  private 
enterprise  and  private  charity  was  success- 
ful in  the  past  and  can  be  successful  again. 
The  greatest  thing  the  government  could  do 
at  this  time  Is  to  set  about  creating  a  climate 
encouraging  to  private  enterprise,  for  the 
economic  strength  of  a  nation  depends  on 
the  ntimber  of  people  engaged  In  productive 
work,  as  against  the  number  of  people  on 
public  payrolls. 

Even  in  the  field  of  housing  the  social 
results  the  government  has  attained  so  far 
have  been  rather  negligible,  and  in  my  opin- 
ion the  only  way  a  major  step  forward  can 
be  really  accomplished  Is  through  enlisting 
the  full  support  of  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  through  the  normal  methods  of  the 
profit  and  loss  system. 


DRIFT  TOWAKO  AUZN  PHILOSOPHT 

For  the  past  thirty  years  government  pro- 
grams have  moved  away  from  our  orlgimj 
concept.  I  am  convinced  that  a  continuation 
of  the  present  government  welfare  programs, 
backed  with  additional  large  sums  of  money! 
will  not  accomplish  the  ends  which  we  aii 
seek,  and  will  also  further  weaken  our  coun- 
try's financial  position  to  the  great  dUad- 
vantage  of  the  entire  country,  and  partlcu- 
larly  those  In  need  of  the  opportunity  to  Im- 
prove  their  standard  of  living.  In  the  light 
of  history  only  very  few  ultimately  benefit 
from  Inflation. 

Why  do  I  believe  this?  Under  the  system 
of  free  men,  free  markets  and  money  that  hu 
value  Independent  of  government,  capital 
Increases  and  the  ability  to  dispense  charity 
also  Increases.  Capitalism  Is  hard  to  describe 
and  explain,  but  so  Is  electricity,  but  both 
work  wonders.  It  is  Just  a  question  of  looking 
at  recorded  history. 

Also,  under  the  capitalistic  system,  there 
Is  a  tendency  for  the  number  of  people  who 
need  charity  to  decrease  as  more  people  are 
provided  an  opportunity  to  work  In  pro- 
ductive enterprises.  Consequently,  as  you 
look  down  the  road  under  the  original  Amerl. 
can  system,  you  can  see  daylight  and  a  real 
hope  of  general  improvement  on  a  sound 
basis. 

What  happens  under  the  continuation  of 
the  present  big  government  welfare  trends? 
By  taking  from  those  who  are  working,  earn- 
ing and  saving,  and  giving  to  those  who  are 
are  not  working,  we,  through  our  govern- 
ment, are  doing  two  things — we  are  Inter- 
fering with  the  formation  of  additional  capi- 
tal and  discouraging  the  people  who  are 
working.  Furthermore,  in  giving  the  money 
to  those  people  who  are  not  working  but 
who  are  able  to  do  so,  and  relieving  them 
of  the  pressure  to  earn  their  own  living, 
we  are  weakening  their  resolve  to  become 
self-supporting.  We  are  weakening  their 
resolve  to  regain  their  dignity  through  work- 
ing and  ultimately  to  enjoy  life. 

There  Is  no  question  that  those  people  who 
are  mentally  111  or  who  are  physically  unable 
to  take  care  of  themselves  must  be  taken  care 
of.  But  programs  to  do  this  should  not  cov- 
er men  and  women  who  are  able  to  work  and 
choose  not  to  do  so.  Reward  must  be  as- 
sociated with  effort.  Any  nation  that  disas- 
sociates these  two  factors  opens  Itself  to  un- 
told trouble. 

Already,  under  the  tremendous  Increase  of 
government  expenditures  for  health,  educa- 
tion and  welfare,  the  government  Is  vmable 
to  make  both  ends  meet.  In  thirty-two  of  the 
last  thirty-eight  years  we  have  failed  to  bal- 
ance the  federal  budget.  First,  we  have  been 
unable  to  raise  sufficient  taxes  to  cover  ex- 
penditures. Second,  we  have  been  unable  to 
borrow  from  the  savings  of  the  people  suffi- 
cient moiiiey  to  cover  the  difference  between 
the  money  we  have  been  raising  on  taxes  and 
the  money  we  have  been  spending.  Third,  In 
order  to  pay  the  remaining  balance  of  Its  bills 
not  covered  by  taxes  and  bonds  sold  to  the 
people,  the  federal  government  has  had  to 
resort  to  creating  the  equivalent  of  printing 
press  money  In  order  to  pay  Its  bills  In  total. 
By  thus  diluting  the  purchasing  power  of  our 
money  In  order  to  pay  its  bills,  the  govern- 
ment complicates  Its  own  problems  generally 
and  particularly  In  the  welfare  field  by  hav- 
ing the  costs  of  welfare  continually  in- 
crease. Such  mounting  costs  put  further  pres- 
sure on  the  government  to  raise  taxes,  to  sell 
more  bonds  to  the  public,  and  to  create 
larger  amounts  of  the  equivalent  of  printing 
press  money  In  order  to  continue  to  pay  its 
ever-mounting  bills.  As  you  can  clearly  see, 
this  Is  a  vicious  circle. 

Undoubtedly  various  forms  of  wage  con- 
trols, price  controls.  Interest  rate  regulations 
and  exchange  controls  and  rationing  will  be 
suggested  as  a  remedy,  but  the  controls  only 
attack  the  symptoms  and  not  the  causes. 

This  dilution  of  the  money  la  basically  Im- 
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,„»ral  and  Is  cutting  Into  the  value  of  fixed 
r^'e  securities,  life  Insurance  poUcles  and 
!^lons.  It  also  dlscouragee  thrift  and  ^- 
Snuraees  speculation.  It  is  a  destroyer  of  the 
mcentlve  for  hard  work  and  has  a  tendency 
„  break  down  the  morals  of  the  people.  Eco- 
nomic chaos  and  moral  decay  have  been  the 
«^rn  of  previous  InflaUons  in  various  other 
^  of  the  world  as  far  back  In  time  as  the 
Roman  Empire.  As  George  Santayana,  the 
nhUosopher,  said,  "Those  who  refuse  to  learn 
ihe  lessons  of  history  are  doomed  to  repeat 
them" 


■Value  of  the  dollar,  1939  =  100  cenU—Oon. 
"[Oentsl 


1948 
1947 
1946 
1945 
1944 
1943 
1942 
1941 
1939 


57.6 
62.2 
71.1 
77.0 
78.8 
80.2 
85.2 
93.4 
100.0" 


Manv  people  will  say  It  Is  too  late  to  turn 


our  currency.  This  25%  gold  backing  re- 
quirement is  the  only  remaining  form  of 
discipline  left  and  the  one  remaining  statu- 
tory requirement  preventing  the  \mUmlted 
Usuance  of  paper  money.  The  cardinal  fal- 
lacy in  the  field  of  money  Is  to  believe  that 
because  paper  money  can  supplement  gold 
and  sliver,  paper  money  can  do  the  Job  alone. 
coNCLrrsioK 
We  BtUl  have  representative  government 
in  America,  and  If  the  message  could  ever 
be  gotten  through  to  the  American  people 
and  thev  realized  that  the  basic  cause  of 
the  depreciation  of  their  money  with  all  Us 
undesirable  social  ramlflcaUons  was  the  fi- 


posed  bv  the  continuing  depreciation  of  the 
value  of  their  money.  Some  people  have 
been  able  to  offset  the  Increase  In  taxes 
and  the  decrease  In  purchasing  power  of 
their  monev  by  their  own  increases  In  wages. 
However  many  have  not  been  so  fortunate. 
As  was  prevlouslv  stated,  the  public  sec- 
tor  of  the  economy  has  no  money  except 
what  It  gets  from  the  private  sector.  The 
weight  of  the  public  sector  on  the  private 
sector  Is  already  very  great  and.  In  my  opin- 
ion this  weight  should  not  be  Increased  at 
this  time  by  heavier  taxes.  On  the  contrary, 
the  method  of  procedure  should  be  to  reduce 
the  weight  of  the  public  sector  by  cutting 
back  government  expenditures  and  eliminat- 
ing the  necessity  for  the  government  to  use 
the  equivalent  of  printing  press  money  In 
order  to  completely  pay  all  its  bills. 

I  am  told  by  my  friends  and  associates 
that  I  am  naive  to  think  that  the  Congress 
vinu  ever  substantially  reduce  federal  spend- 
ing and.  therefore,  we  are  going  to  be  faced 
with  continually  higher  government  expend- 
itures higher  taxes  and  a  continuation  of 
the  depreciation  of  the  dollar.  History  Is  on 
the  side  of  those  who  claim  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  our  present  course  Is  Inevitable. 

INTENTIONS  OF  MONET  DILUTEES  GOOD 

Governments  have  been  warned  not  to  re- 
sort to  prUitlng  press  money  or  Its  equivalent 
because  this  practice  Is  easy  to  start  and  hard 
to  stop.  Prior  to  the  year  1900,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  there  have  been  only  two 
cases  when  countries  having  once  embarked 
on  the  Issuance  of  printing  press  money  or 
the  equivalent  have  had  the  wisdom,  courage 
and  statesmanship  to  turn  back  before  the 
monev  became  practically  worthless.  Those 
two  occasions  were  England  and  the  English 
pound  In  the  early  ISOO's,  and  our  own  coun- 
try with  the  American  greenbacks  which 
came  out  In  Februarv  of  1862,  and  although 
repealed  bv  an  act  of  1874,  lasted  until  Jan- 
uary of  1879.  Since  1900.  the  two  outstand- 
ing exceptions  have  been  the  dollar  and  the 
pound  and  let's  hope  both  currencies  con- 
tinue to  be  exceptions. 

Also,  bear  In  mind  that  In  every  case  when 
monev  dilution  was  started,  it  was  done 
with  the  best  of  intentions  to  help  Improve 


equivalent  of  printing  . 
convinced  that  they  would  write  their  con- 
gressmen and  demand  that  they  cut  back 
government  spending  to  the  point  where  thU 
money  creatmg  process,  equivalent  to  the 
printing  press,  would  be  stopped. 

I  have  great  faith  in  the  American  people 
and  in  their  good  sense  and  judgment  once 
they  know  and  understand  the  facts.  It  Is 
late,  but  It  Is  not  too  late  to  reclaim  our 
American  heritage. 


DKASnC   EXPENSE   CTTTS   IMPERATIVB 

The  foregoing  has  portrayed  an  extremely 

ai^j,  I'-"*"-  ""---'  --"^^^t         guj.     rtisturblne  outlook  and  it  caUs  for  a  very     undesirable  social  ramincauone  was  wuc  ^- 
"l^^^^aT^^en^^T^crJZs     Sc   rldSo^   in   government   expendl-     nanclng  of  part  of  the  federal  deficit  by  ^e 
Sfand  to  ?e-emphaslze  the  government's     tures.  The  tax  burden  on  the  People  la  a^-     equivalent  of  printing  press  money,  I  am 
^e  m   the   welfare   field.   However.   I   feel     ready  high  and.  In  addition,  "»ey  ^"^  P»5^8 
SnSy  that  we   cannot   continue   on   our     the  cruelest  tax  of  all,  namely,  the  tax^  Im- 
present  course  without  an  ultimately  dis- 
astrous outcome. 

As  David  Babson,  an  Investment  cotinselor 
of  vision,  said  In  his  recent  weekly  letter  to 
tils  mvestor  clients,  "Note  that  total  govern- 
ment expenditures  now  account  for  31%  ot 
the  Gross  National  Product,  versus  27%  In 
i960  and  18%  In  1947.  Contrary  to  popular 
impression,  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  regpon- 
slble  for  only  one-fourth  of  the  gain  since 
1960  In  fact,  in  the  past  seven  years  civilian 
outlays  have  risen  almost  50%  more  rapidly 
than  military  spending  and  they  have  grown 
over  eight  times  faster  than  the  population 

Taxing  those  who  are  working  and  have 
saved  and  giving  to  those  who  are  not  work- 
mg  and  have  not  saved,  ultimately  winds 
up  with  the  liquidation  of  those  who  have 
accumulated  capital,  and  therefore  this 
source  of  welfare  funds  dries  up.  We  then 
arrive  at  the  point  where  If  anyone  wants 
anything,  he  will  have  to  pay  for  It  himself 
or  do  without  It.  It  must  be  firmly  kept  In 
mind  that  the  government  does  not  have  any 
money  to  disburse  to  the  people  which  It 
doesna  first  take  from  them,  through  taxes, 
borrowing  from  them,  or  by  money  dilu- 
tion, which  adversely  affects  them,  and  Is  the 
most  unfair  form  of  taxation. 

Furthermore,  all  of  us  must  realize  that 
we  live  In  a  very  complicated  society  with  a 
high  degree  of  specialization  of  labor.  Most 
of  us  who  are  not  living  on  self-sufficient 
farms  are  acutely  dependent  on  the  exchange 
of  money  for  goods  and  services  which  we 
need.  One  of  the  functions  which  money 
performs  Is  a  medium  of  exchange.  If  the 
dUution  continues  ad  Infinitum,  a  point 
could  come  when  the  system  of  exchange 
could  break  down.  In  previous  Inflations 
where  the  money  has  been  diluted  too  far, 
farmers  have  refused  to  send  food  Into  the 
cities  because  they  did  not  want  to  exchange 
things  of  value  for  the  terribly  diluted 
paper  money.  The  depreciation  of  the  dollar 
has  already' gone  a  long  way,  and,  as  Indi- 
cated, dollar  depreciation  cannot  Indefinitely 
be  a  continuing  way  of  life. 
Again  from  Mr.  Babson 's  letter: 
"Value  of  the  dollar,  1939  =  100  cents 
"[Cents] 
Current 

1966    

1965 

1964    

1963 

1962    — 

1961    

1960    _. 

1959    

1958    

1957   

1956    

1955    

1954    

1953    

1952   

1951    — 

1950 

1949    — 


VIETNAM 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Young]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    genUeman    from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr   YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  a 
great  deal  about  the  American  people  be- 
ing confused  over  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
I  doubt  if  the  American  people  are  as 
confused  as  the  peacenik  pundit,   the 
dedicated  dissenter,  or  the  arch  confuser 
of  all  time— the  American  pollster.  One 
of  the  latter  recently  asked  the  Amer- 
ican people: 

Do  you  think  we  should  get  out  of  Vietnam 
as  soon  as  possible? 

The  pollster's  eyepopping  discovery 
was  that  only  a  small  percentage  said 
"No"  and  a  much  larger  percentage  said 
"Yes  "  To  me  the  only  surprise  was  that 
any  said  "No."  I  am  sure  had  this  great 
sounder  of  public  opinion  seen  fit  to  con- 
sult President  Lyndon  Johnson,  the 
President  would  have  been  pleased  to 
lead  the  list  of  those  who  would  want 
"to  get  out  of  Vietnam  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." .^  .  „.  ,„ 
No,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  aimn- 
dantly  clear  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people  know  and  understand 


41.7 

42.7 

44.0 

44.  8 

45.5 

45.8 

46.5 

47.5 

47.6 

48.0 

49.3 

51.0 

51.7 

51.5 

51.7 

52.3 

53  5 

57.6 

58.3 


,         ^  „     that  we  are  in  Vietnam  because  we  have 

the  standard  of  living  of  the  people,  and  «  ^   ^^^^    ,j^^   ^Qgg  not   mean  they 

was  done  by  government  offlclalswhojelt  ^^^^^    ^^  ^^.^  g^joying  being 


that  although  the  odds  of  controlling  It  were 
against  them  In  the  light  of  history,  due  to 
their  particular  skill  and  knowledge  they 
could  manage  it  and  not  let  Inflation  get 
out  of  control. 

Therefore,  my  friends'  comments  certainly 
cannot  be  llghUy  regarded,  but  I  refuse  to 
believe  that  In  the  year  1967  In  the  United 
States  of  America,  with  the  education  and 
tradition  which  we  have,  we  cannot  face  up 
to  our  present  dUemma  and  salvage  our 
present  situation  before  money  dUutlon  con- 
tinues to  the  bitter  end. 

There  are  some  with  the  best  of  Intentions 
who  propose  that  we  remove  the  25%  gold 
reeerve  requirement  behind  our  Ped«»l 
Reeerve  note*.  I  strongly  disagree  with  this 
move  because  I  feel  It  would  further  weaken 


there:  but  they  know  our  presence  is  less 
by  choice  than  by  the  cruel  realities  ol 
our  time.  There  are  a  lot  more  positive 
Indexes  of  this  fact  than  the  dejected 
dissenter  or  the  paid  pollster. 

Thousands  of  fine  American  youths 
from  my  constituency  have  served  with 
honor  and  distinction  in  Vietnam,  and 
I  have  yet  to  receive  my  first  letter  from 
a  GI  in  Vietnam  questioning  the  "why  s 
and  Where's"  of  his  being  there.  Also 
there  Is  the  overwhelming  recent  refer- 
endum rejection  in  San  Francisco  of 
the  peacenik  slogan  "get  out  of  Vietnam 
now." 
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And,  of  course,  with  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  fighting  men  who  have 
returned  from  Vietnam  the  dissent  must 
be  negligible  or  its  impact  would  be  dev- 
astating. This  mentions  but  a  few  of 
the  positive  Indexes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  dissenters  and 
pollsters  who  are  confused;  the  Ameri- 
can people  know  what  they  are  doing. 
They  might  not  like  it.  but  they  under- 
stand the  security  of  the  free  world  is 
at  stake  and  they  are  determined  to 
get  the  job  done.  This  has  always  been 
the  American  way  and  this  is  why  Amer- 
ica today  is  the  leader  of  the  free  world. 

To  any  who  might  have  a  conscientious 
doubt  as  to  our  role  in  Vietnam,  and  who 
is  the  least  bit  openmlnded  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  would  respectfully  recommend 
Gen.  Omar  Bradley's  report  on  the 
situation  in  the  current  issue  of  Look 
magazine  of  November  14,  1967,  and  re- 
printed in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
November  8 — Senate.  This  is  a  thorough 
report,  made  in  the  interest  of  fact  and 
truth,  and  is  a  great  public  service  by 
Look  magazine.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
every  American  will  read  it  with  con- 
fidence and  pride. 


EDITORIAL  SUPPORT  FOR  THE 
ADMINISTRATION'S  WAR  ON  POV- 
ERTY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Young]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  avid 
reader  of  newspapers,  I  have  taken  note 
of  the  significant  support  in  the  Na- 
tion's press  for  the  poverty  bill  now  under 
consideration  in  the  House. 

The  editorial  opinion  to  which  I  make 
reference  speaks  for  itself  and  will,  I 
believe,  be  of  interest  to  every  Member 
of  the  House.  Under  unanimous  consent 
I  Insert  in  the  Record  a  sampling  of  the 
same,  as  follows : 

Perspective  on  the  News 
(By  Huntley,  November  7. 1967) 

The  news  off  Capitol  Hill  yesterday,  In  Its 
cumulative  effect,  gave  clearly  the  Impression 
that  Congress  is  determined  to  close  down 
the  War  on  Poverty.  We  can  only  speculate 
what  the  result  will  be  In  the  slum  and 
ghettos. 

Representative  Gerald  Ford,  the  Republi- 
can leader  In  the  House,  has  served  notice 
that  he  and  his  party  are  prepared  to  call  off 
the  anti-poverty  war.  Congressman  Ford 
called  the  various  programs  "tragically  weak, 
recltless  waste,  and  Ineffective." 

Some  of  Mr.  Ford's  colleagues  In  the  Con- 
groM.  Including  Democrats  are  not  quite  as 
forthright.  They  appear  to  favor  a  kind  of 
guerrilla  warfare  against  the  anti-poverty 
program.  They  seem  to  hesitate  going  on 
record  In  opposition  to  It  and  therefore  seem 
determined  to  strangle  it  to  death  somewhat 
surreptitiously. 

The  various  programs  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  are  closing  down 
throughout  the  country.  The  money  is  run- 
ning out  and  there  Is  grave  doubt  that 
much  more  will  be  forthcoming  and  there 
Is  eveiy  sign  that  it  may  be  many  weeks  be- 
fore Congress  wUl  move  to  appropriate  the 


funds,  whatever  they  may  be.  The  VISTA 
Program,  for  e.^cample,  Is  now  out  of  money 
and  In  some  localities,  Including  New  York, 
private  business  and  Industry  are  being 
asked  to  contribute  enough  to  pay  the  vol- 
unteers. The  Head  Start  Program,  perhaps 
the  most  successful  undertaking  of  the  en- 
tire anti-poverty  effort,  is  closing  down  in 
one  community  after  another,  and  the  re- 
lated follow  through  program  Is  being  phased 
out.  The  Government  has  run  out  of  money 
for  the  Job  Corps  .  .  .  the  trainees  cannot 
now  be  paid  the  830  per  month.  It  is,  In- 
deed, difficult  to  defend  the  antl-poverty 
program  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  a  highly 
efficient  undertaking  .  .  .  that  every  penny 
spent  brought  2  cents  In  return.  Social  and 
economic  gains  of  this  nature  are  forever 
difficult  to  measure.  It  could  well  be  that 
there  has  been  waste. 

But  the  gain  may  have  come  in  another 
way  ...  an  awareness  In  the  ghetto  that 
something  was  being  done  or  that  something 
was  being  tried.  The  evidence  Is  very  clear 
and  striking  here  In  New  York,  for  example, 
that  several  of  the  programs  were  register- 
ing successes.  Several  of  the  programs  In- 
volving the  training  of  youths  had  not  reg- 
istered solid  achievements  in  numbers  of 
youngsters  trained  and  numbers  of  young- 
sters employed.  The  Head  Start  E^ogram  and 
the  follow  through  program  had  worked  well 
and  their  gains  were  not  entirely  matters  of 
gueeework  or  estimate. 

So  the  word  is  about  to  go  through  the 
slums  and  the  ghettos  that  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty is  ending.  The  reaction  will  make  Itself 
manifest  in  the  weeks  ahead.  The  reaction 
could  be  ugly. 

(From     the     Philadelphia     (Pa.)     Inquirer, 
Nov.  8,  1967] 

ViCTIMIZINO  THE  POOR 

The  pKX>r,  It  has  been  said,  are  always  with 
us.  There  are  a  good  many  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  apparently 
think  that  the  poor  and  their  problems  can 
be  made  to  disappear  by  simply  not  looking 
at  them. 

They  are  Intent  on  cutting  the  Federal 
antl-poverty  program  to  less  than  $1.4  billion 
Instead  of  granting  the  92.06  billion  asked  by 
President  Johnson,  or  the  $2.25  billion  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate. 

House  members  who  are  keen  to  cripple 
the  antl-poverty  drive  have  put  together  dis- 
satisfaction with  various  elements  of  the  pro- 
gram, resentment  caused  by  destructive  riot- 
ing in  a  number  of  cities  and  desire  to  reduce 
Federal  expenditures  to  form  a  coalition  of 
strong  opposition  to  any  increase  In  the 
appropriation. 

Meanwhile  funds  available  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  have  been  exhausted, 
projects  such  as  Head  Start  have  been  sus- 
pended, many  commxuilty  action  agencies  are 
without  money.  Peace  Corps  volunteers  and 
members  of  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  are 
off  the  payroll  or  threatened  with  loss  of  Jobs 
and  allowances,  Sargent  Shrlver  is  so  dis- 
gusted with  what  he  calls  a  "gross  deception" 
of  the  American  people  that  he  has  threat- 
ened to  quit  as  head  of  the  OEO  if  the  antl- 
poverty  program  is  strlpp>ed  of  the  funds 
needed  to  do  the  job. 

There  can  be  differences  of  opinion  on  how 
a  war  against  poverty  shoiild  be  waged  to  ob- 
tain the  best  results;  there  can  be  more  ef- 
ficient handling  of  antl-poverty  funds  to 
make  sure  the  poor  receive  the  benefit  of 
them;  there  can  be  plans  set  in  motion  to 
help  the  Impoverished  help  themselves  by  Job 
training  and  other  means.  But  gutting  the 
anti-poverty  program  by  withholding  funds 
essential  to  Its  operation  is  not  helping  any- 
body. It  could  end  up  being  a  waste  of  money. 
It  certainly  would  not  obliterate  the  poor, 
and  their  evpr-present  problems,  no  matter 
how  fervently  some  CoogTessmen  might  wish 

it  BO. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  7.  19671 
Whose  OPPORTUNrrr  Ckttsade? 

"Tragically  weak  .  .  .  reckless  waste  ...  in- 
effective."  The  words  ring  forth  in  the  state- 
ments of  Representative  Ford  of  Michigan, 
the  House  Republican  leader,  as  he  denounces 
the  antlpoverty  program. 

It  Is  strange  that  Congressmen  who  would 
not  dare  break  faith  with  cotton  and  tobacco 
farmers  over  price  supports  or  with  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  over  a  naviga- 
tion project  have  no  compunction  over 
breaking  faith  with  the  nation's  poor. 

Because  of  Congressional  Irresponsibility, 
the  work  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity has  been  seriously  disorganized.  Projects 
are  stopped  and  started,  funds  slashed  arbi- 
trarily, hopes  raised  and  then  dashed.  The 
agency's  employes  are  becoming  demoralized 
and  its  politically  feeble  cUents — the  tin- 
organized  poor — are  increasingly  disheart- 
ened. It  is  a  sliameless  performance. 

Because  Congress  has  not  acted  on  this 
year's  appropriation  and  has  allowed  the 
temporary  continuing  resolution  to  expire, 
OBO  has  had  to  cut  off  the  $30  a  month  paid 
to  each  Job  Corps  member.  The  4,000  VISTA 
volunteers  are  deprived  of  their  pittance  of 
$50  a  month.  Community  actiom  programs 
that  run  day-care  centers  for  working  moth- 
ers and  provide  legal  and  health  servlcca 
have  folded.  The  Head  Start  program  for  pre- 
school youngsters  cannot  be  made  into  a 
year-round  program.  The  Follow  Through 
program  wliich  was  intended  to  capitalize  on 
the  achievements  of  Head  Start  now  looks 
like  a  budgetary  casualty. 

Bitterness  and  social  unrest  in  the  urban 
ghettos  and  the  rural  slums  can  be  the  only 
consequences.  Those  who  are  guilty  of  this 
planned  disaster  are  Representative  Ford, 
his  senior  Republican  colleagues  in  the 
House,  and  their  allies,  the  reactionary 
Southern  Democrats.  They  are  guilty  of  kill- 
ing the  continuing  resolution  that  Is 
shutting  down  antlpoverty  programs  acroat 
the  country  as  funds  run  out.  They  are 
guilty  of  the  political  guerrilla  warfare 
against  the  antlpoverty  program  which  is  now 
underway  in  the  House. 

Representatives  Goodell  of  New  York  and 
Qule  of  Minnesota,  the  principal  Republican 
spokesmen  on  the  antlpoverty  bill.  Insist 
they  are  all  for  the  alms  of  the  program  but 
Just  want  to  Improve  It.  But  their  voting 
record  makes  their  substitute  "OppKDrtunlty 
Crusade  bill"  look  suspect. 

In  every  year  since  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram started  In  1964,  Messrs.  Goodell  and 
Qule  have  voted  against  final  passage,  for  re- 
committal, and  for  every  crippling  amend- 
ment. The  weight  of  their  Influence  Is  not  to 
improve  or  strengthen  the  program.  They  are 
willing  to  kill  it  but  not  accept  the  respon- 
sibility. The  "opportunity"  they  are  seeking 
is  their  own  political  advantage.  It  takes  a 
lot  of  gall  to  vote  against  the  poor  and  then 
call  it  a  "crusade,"  but  many  a  gentleman 
in  Congress  is  brave  when  it  comes  to  defeat- 
ing the  defenseless. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  7,  1967] 
In  the  Nation:  Poverty  in  the  House 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 
Washington,  November  6.  —  President 
Johnson  declared  "war  on  poverty"  three 
years  ago.  The  resulting  program  may  be  re- 
duced to  a  helpless  invalid,  without  money 
or  power,  when  this  week's  shouting,  table- 
thumping,  posing  and  meat-axlng  have  been 
completed  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Already  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity's funds  are  exhausted  and  many  of  its 
projects  around  the  nation  are  shutting 
down;  already  its  employes  are  having  to 
work  as  volunteers — despite  the  Insulting 
fact  that  this  House  has  specifically  excluded 
them  from  a  Federal  pay  raise. 
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EVIL    IF    UEGAL 

(The  latter  action,  if  legal  at  all,  simply 


shatters  the  Civil  Service  Act;   once  estab 
llsh  the  principle  that  Congress  may  punish 
this  agency  or  that  for  Its  policies  by  manip- 
ulating  its  workers'   pay,   and   Government 
service  becomes  nothing  but  political  servl- 

^"This  single-minded  hostility  toward  O.E.O. 
and  its  projects  is  not  apparent  in  the  Sen- 
ate where  a  liberal  poverty  bill  has  been 
passed;  it  would  provide  $198  million  more 
than  the  President  requested. 

Ironically  enough,  the  House's  contrary 
attitude  can  be  partially  traced  to  a  sum- 
mer of  rioting  in  the  cities,  which  not  only 
raised  the  question  whether  the  poor  should 
be  "rewarded"  after  engaging  in  violence; 
It  also  brought  wild  but  largely  unsubstan- 
tiated charges  that  O.E.O.  employes  had 
helped  foment  the  riots. 

No  doubt  the  House  also  Is  influenced— 
again  ironically— by  the  fact  that  the  825 
billion  being  spent  In  Vietnam  is  threaten- 
ing to  produce  a  huge  deficit  and  therefore 
forced  President  Johnson  to  ask  for  a  tax 
increase.  The  result  was  no  tax  increase  but 
a  determined  drive  to  cut  expenditures— 
like  poverty  funds — which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  war. 

But  these  Influences  operate  In  the  Sen- 
ate too.  and  the  worst  troubles  of  the 
poverty  bill  trace  straight  to  the  fact  that 
last  year  the  Democrats  lost  47  seats  in  the 
House  and  no  longer  have  much  control  of 
It  or  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
These  seats  were  filled  mostly  by  Repub- 
licans from  the  South  ana  -he  suburbs,  and 
In  neither  of  these  constituencies  does  the 
poverty  program— which  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  aims  at  helping  lots  of  Negroes— have 
much  support. 

These  newcomers  Joined  Southern  Demo- 
crats and  some  other  Republicans  in  antip- 
athy to  the  poverty  program.  They  found 
some  strange  allies  In  big  city  Democrats  who 
owe  their  seats  to  powerful  machines  like 
that  of  Mayor  Daley  In  Chicago  and  who 
wanted  poverty  projects  brought  under  local 
political  control. 

The  Republicans  came  forward  with  a  pro- 
gram that  would  spread  poverty  programs 
through  other  Federal  agencies— the  Job 
Ctorps  into  the  Labor  Department,  for  in- 
stance—and which  would  drastically  reduce 
funds  for  the  program.  This  would  all  but 
end  the  usefulness  of  O.E.O.,  which  would 
have  retained  control  only  of  community  ac- 
tion programs. 

VOTE-BTTYING 

Democrats  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  then  decided  to  "buy"  votes  from 
the  Southerners  and  the  big-city  Republi- 
cans. They  did  this  primarily  by  supporting 
an  amendment  by  the  unaccountable  Repre- 
sentative Edith  Green  of  Oregon,  whose  great 
talents  are  often  placed  at  the  service  of 
Southern  Democrats:  the  amendment  de- 
livers political  control  of  community  action 
programs  to  state  and  local  public  officials,  a 
drastic  change  from  the  concept  of  en- 
couraging the  poor  to  take  the  lead  in  solving 
their  own  problems. 

Thla  strategy  was  not  blind:  the  Demo- 
crats' aim  is  to"  get  a  bill — any  bill— through 
the  House,  in  the  hope  that  it  can  then  be 
made  acceptable  in  a  conference  with  the 
more  liberal  Senate.  But  the  Republicans  are 
opposing  the  Green  amendment,  apparently 
with  the  aim  of  forcing  the  Democrats  to  ac- 
cept part  of  the  Republican  bill  In  order  to 
keep  the  poverty  program  alive,  even  if 
gutted. 

THE   POLrrlCAL    GRAB    BAG 

In  most  of  this,  of  course,  there  Is  little 
concern  for  the  poor;  and  although  oppo- 
nents of  the  program  love  to  charge  that  it 
has  been  nothing  but  a  political  grab  bag,  the 
poUtlcal  grabbing  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives obviously  is  a  lot  worse  than  any- 


thing yet  proved  to  have  happened  in  the 
poverty  program. 

But  whatever  happens  to  the  program  It- 
self the  poverty  question  Is  not  going  to  dis- 
appear. That  is  the  real  achievement  o. 
OEO-  it  has  aroused  some  of  the  poor  them- 
selves '  and  called  the  attention  of  a  nation 
to  their  plight.  Poverty  Is  going  to  haunt 
American  poUUclans  for  years  to  come,  and 
if  the  men  who  vote  In  the  House  this  week 
don't  know  that  yet,  they  will  find  it  out  the 
hard  way. 


[Prom  the  Charlotte  Observer,  Nov.  6,  1967] 
HOUSE  Would  Be  Foolhahdy  To  Cripple 
Poverty  Agency 
The  House  of  Representatives  would  be 
making  a  grave  mistake  if  it  did  anything 
to  substantially  cripple  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  its  antlpoverty  pro- 
grams.   

This  country  will  pay  for  poverty  one  way 
or  another.  It's  far  better  to  Invest  in  pro- 
grams that  represent  about  a  month's  cost  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  To  desert  the  poor  now 
and  to  remove  one  of  the  chief  defenses  of 
the  cities  against  agitation  and  violence 
would  border  on  political  Insanity. 

OEO  Is  far  from  perfect.  There  are  flaws 
In  some  programs  at  a  number  of  localities 
that  must  be  cleared  up.  But  the  nation  and 
the  agency  are  breaking  new  ground.  There  s 
no  sure-fire  blueprint  and  the  Job  of  ending 
the  cycle  of  poverty  will  be  neither  a  short 
nor  easy  one. 

This  past  summer  the  nation  had  majo. 
riots  in  27  cities.  Many  perEons  were  killed 
and  damage  to  property  was  estimated  at 
more  than  $270  million.  Yet  the  overwhelm- 
ing testimony  from  mayors,  police  chiefs,  city 
Judges  and  civic  leaders  in  riot  and  non-riot 
cities  is  that  the  situation  would  have  been 
far  worse  without  antlpoverty  programs. 

There  has  been  some  testimony  on  the 
otrer  side  about  agitation  by  OEO  employes 
and  members  of  antlpoverty  boards.  Newark 
Houston  and  Nashville  come  to  mind.  But 
even  there  good  arguments  can  be  made  on 
the  other  side. 

Republican  mayors  of  22  cities  in  the 
over- 100.000  category  have  urged  their  party 
to  "encourage  members  of  Congress  to  sup- 
port the  OEO  budget  so  that  these  dynamic 
and  imaginative  programs  may  be  carried  on 
in  a  successful  manner."  Yet  both  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  are  Involved  in  efforts  in 
the  House  to  slash  the  OEO  budget  by 
amounts  ranging  from  $400  mUllon  to  $800 

million.  ,      ,    ^    , 

The  grandstanding  and  vote-huckstering 
m  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  m  the  House  itself  have  been  bipartisan. 
Republicans  sought  to  destroy  OEO  alto- 
gether with  their  "Opportunity  Crusade. 
Democrats  have  tried  to  cripple  community 
action  programs  by  putting  them  under  the 
control  of  local  politicians. 

All  this  ignores  the  findings  thus  far  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Civil  Disor- 
ders. Its  principal  finding  to  date  is  tliat 
city  government  must  strengthen  its  serv- 
ices to  the  poor  to  prevent  violence.  And  cer- 
tainly the  antlpoverty  programs  have  done 
the  most  In  recent  months  to  help  city  gov- 
ernment prevent  disorder. 

Politics  as  usual  in  the  House  on  this  crit- 
ical issue  could  be  a  disastrous  thing  to  the 
country  Congressmen  from  North  Carolina 
and  South  Carolina  will  have  much  to  an- 
swer for  if  they  help  emasculate  these  needed 
programs. 

[Prom  the  Charlotte  Observer,  Nov.  4,  1967] 

Charlotte  Needn't  Apologize  fob  Its 

Antipoverty  Support 

There  is  no  good  reason  for  the  people  of 

Charlotte   to   be   timid  about   voicing   their 

support  for  efforts  to  combat  poverty  in  their 

midst. 

And  that  goes  for  the  Mayors  Oommtmity 


Relations  Committee,  which  stopped  short 
of  endorsing  continuation  of  antlpoverty 
programs  because  the  action  was  viewed  in 
political  terms. 

This  committee  in  the  past  has  been 
viewed  more  as  a  mediating  than  an  activat- 
ing body.  But  the  more  Charlotte  does  to 
overcome  poverty,  slum,  crime,  education 
and  employment  problems,  especially  for  its 
Negro  population,  the  less  the  committee  is 
going  to  have  to  mediate, 

The  arguments  in  Congress  today  are 
chiefly  over  methods,  not  the  need  of  antl- 
poverty efforts.  The  severest  critics  of  some 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity's  ef- 
forts have  high  praise  for  the  stated  ends  of 
the  programs. 

Certainly  there  is  widespread,  bipartisan 
support  fo'r  Head  Start  and  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps.  The  linking  of  commu- 
nity action  groups  with  police  departments 
to  stage  "long,  hot  summer"  programs  for 
youth  has  been  successful  right  here  in  Char- 
lotte. The  Job  Corps  has  recovered  from  a 
shaky  start  and,  working  primarily  through 
private  contractors,  is  now  reaching  a  great 
many  of  the  young  males  who  otherwise 
would  be  focused  upon  by  agitators  in  the 

EnroUees  known  as  Volunteers  in  Service 
to  America  are  doing  useful  work  in  pov- 
erty neighborhoods.  Job  training  and  place- 
ment groups  have  gotten  off  to  a  slow  start 
for  a  number  of  reasons,  including  rivalry 
for  funds  and  programs,  but  some  of  the 
unemployed  can  be  reached  In  no  other  way. 
Neighborhood  centers  are  doing  a  useful 
counseling  and  referral  Job. 

There  is  no  reason  under  the  sun  that 
Charles  Lowe,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Charlotte  Area  Fund,  and  CAF  executive  di- 
rector John  Zuidema  should  have  to  thrash 
around  for  local  support  when  the  antl- 
poverty  programs  are   Jeopardized   In   Con- 

CT6SS 

•nie  City  Council  should  go  on  record  Mon- 
day backing  the  programs  authorized  by  the 
Charlotte  Area  Fund  and  urging  their  con- 
tinuation. The  Mayor's  Commtinlty  Rela- 
tions Committee  could  well  do  the  same 
stressing  that  it  is  the  duty  of  both  political 
parties  to  furnish  help  and  hope  for  those 
who  suffer  because  of  the  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity in  many  years  of  life. 

One  thing  Charlotte  dare  not  be  guilty 
of  is  allowing  the  poor  and  disadvantaged 
to  conclude  that  this  city  didn't  really  care 
after  all  when  the  opportunity  came  to  In- 
vest more  than  Up  service  In  their  behalf. 


FHA'S  JOB  TODAY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  "^ 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  FtltonI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  Uom 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  decent  housing  for  all  Amer- 
ican families  continues  to  be  a  matter  of 
•vMsX  national  concern.  The  problem  is 
especially  acute  with  respect  to  low-  and 
moderate-income  families,  and  tiiose 
living  in  the  inner  city  area. 

Philip  N.  Brownstein,  Federal  Housing 
Administration  Commissioner,  recently 
outlined  to  FHA  field  office  directors  the 
new  directions  in  which  FHA  must  go  to 
meet  the  needs  of  low  income  families. 
I  am  gratified  and  much  encouraged  by 
the  emphasis  FHA  is  placing  on  this 
problem  and  include  Mr.  Brownst«ins 
remarks  at  this  point: 
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FHA's  Job  Todat 
(Remarks  of  P.  N.  Brownsteln,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary-Commissioner, at  directors  confer- 
ence, October  23,  1967) 
Wo  meet  at  a  critical  moment  In  the  his- 
tory of  our  country,  and  at  an  equally  criti- 
cal time  In  the  life  of  FHA. 

The  trouble  In  our  cities — the  riots,  loot- 
ing and  sniper  Sre;  the  drtunatlc  disparity 
between  the  living  conditions  of  the  poor 
and  discriminated  against  and  the  material 
affluence  of  middle  class  America;  the  crimes 
and  the  lawlessness — all  these  things  have 
revealed  with  chilling  clarity  the  enormous 
and  explosive  problems  that  ferment  In  the 
slums  and  ghettos  of  our  cities. 

This  country  is  fighting  a  guerrilla  war  in 
far  otr  Viet  Nam.  Something  similar  and 
equally  deadly  Is  threatened  In  our  cities — 
and  In  too  many  places  It  actually  has  hap- 
pened. Pew  people  doubt  that,  unless  major 
measures  are  taken,  the  trouble  In  our  cities 
CEin  prove  to  be  as  great  a  threat  to  our  na- 
tional security  as  the  fighting  In  Viet  Nam. 
This,  I  am  sure,  is  not  news  to  you.  You 
have  only  to  open  any  newspaper,  or  any 
magazine,  to  confirm  all  that  I  have  said, 
and  much  more  that  I  have  not  said. 

Responsible  people  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  groping  for  a  better  understanding 
of  the  causes  of  these  ominous  outbursts  of 
urban  violence.  But  no  thoughtful  person 
seriously  believes  there  is  any  Instant  an- 
swer, any  easy  panacea.  Because  the  causes 
are  deep-seated  and  have  developed  over 
time,  the  solutions  must  be  basic  ones  which 
remove  the  sources  of  discontent,  depriva- 
tion, and  despair.  Perhaps  we  can  Identify 
the  long-term  solutions  best  by  asking  our- 
selves what  much  of  the  protest  Is  about. 
People  want  recognition,  opportunity  and 
hope,  people  want  status  and  dignity.  They 
want  to  join  the  mainstream  of  American 
society.  They  want  to  participate  In  its  un- 
paralleled abundance.  They  want  an  end  to 
the  discrimination  that  iias  denied  them 
these  things.  In  particular,  they  want  better 
education,  better  Jobs,  and  better  housing. 
They  want  a  chance.  They  want  to  know 
they  have  a  chance.  They  want  evidence  that 
the  nation  cares  and  is  willing  to  make  this 
chance  available.  America  must  begin  to  re- 
spond to  these  needs  quickly  and  visibly. 

By  now  you  may  be  wondering  If  this  Is 
not  a  rather  stremge  Introduction  for  a 
kick-off  speech  of  a  HtTD  Assistant  Secretary 
In  charge  of  FHA  operations  to  a  Washing- 
ton meeting  of  FHA  Directors  and  Chief  Un- 
derwriters. If  those  questions  are  running 
through  your  mind.  It's  a  good  thing  you 
came  to  this  meeting,  because  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  how  these  grave  matters  relate  di- 
rectly to  you  and  your  Jobs.  The  reason  Is  as 
simple  as  It  is  fundamental. 

As  the  unit  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  with  principal  re- 
sponsibility for  administering  private  hous- 
ing programs.  It  is  our  Job  to  enlist  and  en- 
courage private  enterprise  to  play  a  leading 
role  In  providing  decent  housing  for  families 
of  low-  and  moderate-Income,  and  In  Im- 
proving housing  and  related  human  condi- 
tions in  the  inner  city — especially  in  the 
slums  and  blighted  portions  of  the  Inner  city. 
This  Is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  the  De- 
partment was  created;  It  Is  one  of  the  major 
objectives  the  Secretary  has  announced  again 
and  again.  It  Is  what  the  American  jjeople, 
the  Congress  and  the  President  expect  of  us. 
It  U  the  greatest  and  most  urgent  respon- 
sibility of  FHA — Its  principal  reason  for  ex- 
istence In  the  year  of  1967. 

Tou  may  be  thinking  that  this  is  a  new 
and  strange  Job  for  FHA.  It  U  new;  but  It  is 
not  strange.  Every  government  organization 
must  use  its  programs  to  deal  with  today's 
problems.  Every  organisation  must  change  as 
the  needs  of  the  country  change.  It  will  do 
us  no  good  to  look  wistfully  back  at  the  days 
when  FHA's  principal  role,  and  its  proudest 


achievement,  was  the  establishment  of  the 
long  term,  low  downpayment  mortgage  as  a 
revolutionary  device  for  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  Americans  who  could  afford  a  good 
house  In  the  suburbs,  or  a  decent  apartment. 
As  an  organization,  we  have  a  right  to  reflect 
with  pride  on  this  great  accomplishment, 
but  we  must  also  reco^lze  that  we  have  done 
this  Job  so  well  that  FHA  insured  mortgages 
now  are  needed  and  used  for  only  a  tiny  por- 
tion of  suburban  new  construction. 

It  will  do  no  good  to  look  wistfully  back 
to  the  1940's  and  early  1950's  when  FHA's 
principal  Job  was  to  help  provide  housing  for 
war  workers  and,  later  to  provide  privately 
built  dwelling  units  in  great  abundance  for 
returning  servicemen  and  to  overcome  the 
critical  post-war  housing  shortage.  This  Job, 
too,  has  been  done,  with  considerable  dis- 
tinction if  not  without  controversy. 

In  the  face  of  today's  urgent,  high  priority 
Job  of  enlisting  private  enterprise  to  provide 
housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income  fami- 
lies, and  to  rebuild  and  restore  inner  city 
slums  and  blighted  areas,  the  only  Justifi- 
cation we  have  for  looking  backward  is  to 
regain  the  organizational  drive,  dedication, 
sense  of  urgency,  and  speed  of  action  for 
which  FHA  was  noted  in  those  earlier  times. 
The  Job  we  are  entrusted  with  today  will 
require  every  ounce  of  energy,  every  p>ound 
of  thrust,  every  spark  of  evangelism  that  we 
brought  to  those  earlier  accomplishments — 
and  more  besides.  In  today's  urgent  Job  we 
cannot  afford  to  fall. 

I  suppose  it  has  come  to  your  attention 
that  there  are  some  who  say  FHA  cannot  do 
this  new  Job.  There  are  those  who  believe 
FHA  is  too  wedded  to  the  split  level  house 
for  middle  class  residents  of  suburban  sub- 
division to  be  interested  In,  or  capable  of, 
mounting  a  massive  effort  to  help  private 
enterprise  house  families  of  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income. It  Is  also  believed  that  FHA 
has  no  Interest  in  the  Inner  city — that  we, 
like  most  private  lenders,  redllne  large  seg- 
ments of  the  central  city — where  the  hous- 
ing needs  are  greatest  and  the  problems  most 
pressing.  There  are  others  who  say  that  FHA 
has  lost  its  drive,  that  it  Is  too  cautious  and 
too  bogged  down  in  inflexible  rules,  immov- 
able procedures  and  tortuous  red  tape  to  mo- 
bilize Itself  and  private  enterprise  to  do  the 
Job  which  must  be  done.  All  of  these  things 
and  more  have  been  said,  not  merely  by  dis- 
appointed builders  whose  projects  were  re- 
jected, but  by  people  of  deep  sincerity — 
responsible  people.  There  are  people  today 
who  are  urging  that  this  Job  be  taken  away 
from  FHA  and  be  given  to  a  new  organiza- 
tion In  the  department  or  somewhere  else. 
I  do  not  agree  with  these  sentiments,  and 
I  win  tell  you  why. 

First,  FHA  personnel  have  the  skills  to  do 
the  Job  that  must  be  done.  We  have  the 
experience,  and  the  organization,  already  In 
being.  It  would  take  time  and  be  dlfBcult  to 
create  a  substitute  of  the  same  size  and  com- 
petence. All  we  need  Is  the  will. 

Second,  contrary  to  the  mjrths  which  still 
abound,  TEA  has  already  gone  some  distance 
in  the  direction  of  turning  Its  programs  and 
Its  talents  to  the  inner  city  and  to  providing 
housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income  fam- 
ilies. It  is  not  generally  recognized,  but  over 
51  percent  of  FHA's  business  for  existing 
homes  under  Section  203  was  in  the  central 
city,  and  20  percent  in  what  could  be  de- 
scrllsed  as  blighted  areas.  Over  67  percent  of 
our  221(d)  (2)  existing  home  business  was  In 
the  inner  city 

Also.  FHA  has  shovra  that  It  can  and  wUl 
work  with  profit  and  nonprofit  sponsors  to 
produce  221(d)  (3)  BMIR  housing.  In  a  year 
and  a  half,  FHA  launched  a  brand  new,  and 
quite  difficult  rent  supplement  program.  All 
available  funds  have  been  allocated  and 
many  more  rent  supplement  proposals  are  In 
the  pipeline  awaiting  more  contract  author- 
ity from  the  congress. 

In  recent  years,  FHA  has  done  more  pio- 
neering    in     residential     rehabilitation     In 


blighted  and  slum  areas  than  has  ever  before 
been  attempted  by  anyone. 

I  do  not  think  these  are  the  actions  of  an 
organization  without  heart,  without  drive, 
and  without  Interest  in  the  housing  problems 
of  low  and  moderate  Income  families. 

Third.  I  have  faith  that  FHA,  as  an  or- 
ganization, can  make  the  additional  changes 
in  attitude  and  action  needed  to  accelerate 
the  job  we  have  already  begun. 

To  some  extent,  our  problem  is  to  m&ie 
our  public  image  catch  up  with  our  actions. 
The  only  way  to  counter  bad  and  unfair  pub- 
licity, is  to  let  people  and  newspapers  know 
the  facts.  This  we  Intend  to  do,  but  It  can 
only  be  done  by  your  support  and  actions. 

I  want  you  to  send  in  Inamedlately  any 
newspaper  story  that  is  critical  of  FHA.  or 
distorts  the  facts.  We  want  to  know  about 
these  things  immediately,  not  receive  them 
routinely  several  weeks  later. 

Also,  If  a  critical  problem  develops  in  your 
jurisdiction,  I  want  to  know  about  it  im- 
mediately  by  telephone.  Far  too  often  we 
have  learned  about  this  kind  of  problem  by 
reading  about  it  in  the  newspaper  when  it 
is  too  late  to  counter  the  unfavorable  im- 
pression It  creates. 

But  the  problem  Is  not  entirely  that  we  are 
misunderstood.  While  we  have  done  much 
more  than  we  receive  credit  for,  we  are  stli: 
not  doing  enough,  and  we  are  not  doing  it 
fast  enough. 

Here  are  the  things  that  must  be  done. 
Here  are  FHA's  goals  for  1967  and  the  years 
ahead.  Here  are  the  things  we  should  meas- 
ure our  actions  agalnsrt.  Here  are  the  things 
against  which  we  will  be  Judged. 

(1)  Every  one  of  our  employees,  from  the 
director  down  to  the  receptionist  and  secre- 
taries, must  understand  that  our  Job  is  to 
serve  the  public.  This  we  mtist  do  positively, 
cheerfully,  and  courteously,  our  job  is  not 
to  make  it  hard  and  frustrating  for  people 
to  deal  with  us,  but  to  make  it  easy,  pleasant 
and  rewarding.  I  am  not  saying  you  should 
say  yes  to  everybody.  I  am  saying  that  what- 
ever you  say  should  be  said  courteously  and 
quickly. 

(2)  We  must  do  all  that  we  can  to  be 
sure  that  everyone  of  our  programs  is  ad- 
ministered In  a  way  which  assures  there  is 
truly  nondiscrimination  and  that  equal  op- 
portunity is  a  reality.  This  means  that  every 
allegation  of  discriminatory  practices  must 
be  dealt  with  speedily  and  aflirmatlvely.  We 
cannot  and  we  will  not  condone  a  practice 
or  pattern  of  different  treatment  for  persons 
seeking  to  take  advantage  of  our  program. 

The  hoiising  counseling  service,  which  now 
Is  in  effect  in  15  cities,  and  will  continue  to 
be  expanded,  affords  an  excellent  tool  for 
helping  us  make  certain  that  all  prospective 
buyers  or  renters  are  given  equal  treatment. 
But  to  take  advantage  of  this  resource,  we 
mtist  emphasize  to  those  being  counseled  the 
In^wrtance  of  reporting  back  on  the  results 
of  their  visits.  This  I  know  will  be  the  subject 
of  detailed  discussion  during  this  conference. 

In  the  sale  or  rental  of  our  acquired  prop- 
erties it  is  critical  that  we  maintain  policies 
and  practices  which  assvire  equal  opportu- 
nity. And  all  brokers,  sales  agents,  manage- 
ment firms  as  well  as  our  own  personnel 
cannot  have  the  slightest  doubt  about  our 
position  and  must  follow  it  to  the  letter. 
There  simply  is  no  other  way  and  it  is  your 
Job  to  see  that  this  policy  is  carried  out  In 
clear,  unequivocal  and  positive  terms.  And 
the  same  holds  true  in  assuring  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  and  your  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  this  is  affirmatively 
achieved. 

3.  We  have  got  to  recognize  that  stlmiJat- 
ing  a  flow  of  mortgage  funds  into  the  in- 
ner city,  yes  even  Into  the  slums,  for  the 
transfer  of  houses,  for  rehabilitation,  and 
for  new  construction,  is  an  FHA  mission 
of  the  highest  priority.  No  longer  can  we  af- 
ford to  wait  until  an  applicant  comee  in  and 
bludgeons   us    into    this    kind    of    activity. 
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T  want  vou  to  go  looking  for  applications.  I 
want  you  to  take  the  leadership  in  seeing 
that  FHA  programs  are  used  to  accomplish 
these  priority  objectives.  I  want  you  to 
wjow  that  applications  Involving  the  Inner 
Mtv  rehabUltatlon,  BMIR  and  rent  sup- 
plements are  the  first  things  your  staff 
should  work  on,  not  the  last. 

We  have  developed  a  new  manual  for 
orocesslng  multlfamlly  rehabUltatlon  proj- 
^ts  which  you'll  hear  more  about  later.  This 
manual,  which  contains  some  far  reaching 
policy  and  procedural  shifts,  is  designed  to 
make  it  possible  for  you  to  process  and 
vromote  sound  rehabilitation  projects  in 
your  jurisdictions,  both  in  and  out  of  urban 
renewal  areas. 

Tou  vrtU  also  hear  more  discussion  of  my 
recent  field  letter  eliminating  the  require- 
ment for  a  finding  of  economic  soundness 
m  riot  or  riot-prone  areas  of  the  city.  This 
bfls  the  effect  of  making  our  programs  avail- 
able everywhere  In  the  city. 

I  am  speaking  now  of  priorities.  I  do  not 
mean  that  we  do  not  have  a  responsibility 
to  continue  to  administer  effectively  aU  of 
the  programs  the  Congress  has  given  us. 
Pot  we  also  have  a  responsibility  for  increas- 
ing the  general  supply  of  housing.  This  will 
support  and  reinforce  our  efforts  to  help 
those  of  low  and  moderate  Income.  Also,  a 
good  project  for  low-  and  moderate-Income 
famUles  located  In  the  surburbs  can  be  a 
significant  achievement  In  liroadenlng  hous- 
ing choices, 

4.  There  Is  another  Important,  yes  indls- 
peiisable,  thing  we  must  do.  We  must  elimi- 
nate negativism,  and  the  tortuous  slowness 
of  our  porcesslng  of  multlfamUy  applications. 
This  Is  our  real  achllles  heel— and  It  has  got 
to  go.  It  Is  not  easy  to  counter  the  charges 
against  FHA  when  you  are  confronted  as 
often  as  I  am  with  case  after  case  In  which 
we  took  an  inexcusably  long  time  to  reach 
a  decision.  I  know  there  are  frequently  miti- 
gating circumstances. 

But  these  are  never  very  convincing  when 
you  are  trying  to  explain  long  delays. 

Extensive  massaging  of  these  applications 
won't  make  you  any  rlghter  when  you  finally 
have  to  make  a  decision.  'W'hat  it  will  do  Is 
make  evervbody  mad,  give  them  good 
grounds  for  criticising  us,  and  Incidentally, 
perhaps  lose  the  market  for  which  the  project 
was  Initially  Intended.  When  I  look  at  our 
loss  record  on  many  of  our  multlfamlly  pro- 
grams, I  am  even  more  baffled  to  understand 
why  we  take  so  much  time.  The  record  does 
not  show  that  otir  long  and  profound  ago- 
nizing over  multlfamlly  proposals  has  im- 
proved our  judgment. 

You  will  hear  more  about  what  has  been 
done  and  what  vrtll  be  done  to  wipe  the  cob- 
webs off  our  multlfamlly  processing,  par- 
ticularly for  BMIR,  rent  supplement,  and  220 
projects.  But  procedures  and  processes  are 
not  the  vital  Ingredient.  The  vital  Ingredient 
is  a  win  and  determination  to  get  the  job 
done  quickly — a  true  sense  of  urgency — a 
willingness  to  establish  deadlines  and  to 
meet  them — a  continuous  pressure  from  the 
director  to  bring  things  to  a  head  or  know 
why.  It  is,  I  think,  basically  an  administra- 
tive and  leadership  problem. 

We  Intend  to  do  our  part,  to  establish 
deadlines,  to  keep  the  pressure  on  to  get 
decisions  made  quickly.  For  this,  I  am  look- 
ing to  the  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Op- 
erations, the  Regional  Administrators,  and 
to  the  Regional  Operations  Commissioners. 
But  the  final  responsibility  for  leadership, 
in  each  individual  office,  rests  with  TOU,  the 
directors  and  their  chief  underwriters,  and 
the  assistant  regional  administrators  for 
FHA. 

5.  We  must  be  willing  to  take  the  risks 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  urgent  Job  of 
assisting"  and  encouraging  private  enterprise 
to  house  low-  and  moderate-Income  families, 
and  to  revive  the  Inner  city.  It  is  highly 


likely  that  there  are  more  risks  Inherent  In 
achieving  this  kind  of  urgent  social  pur- 
pose, than  In  the  Insurance  of  loans  on 
suburban  subdivision. 

There  has  been  an  attitude  on  the  part 
of  some,  that  FHA's  principal  job  Is  to  avoid 
making  mistakes,  and  to  preserve  the  sanc- 
tity of  its  Insurance  reserves.  And  It  is  Indeed 
Important  that  holders  of  FHA- Insured 
mortgages  know  their  Investments  are  safe. 
I  am  fully  aware  of  those  who  are  anxious 
to  pounce  upon  every  failure. 

The  Secretary  and  I  take  the  view  that 
risks  are  Inherent  in  an  Insurance  program 
(otherwise  there  would  be  no  Justification 
or  need  for  Instirance);  that  since  the  vast 
majorltv  of  the  Congress  as  well  as  the 
executive  branch  expect  us  to  carry  out  the 
mission  I  have  been  discussing,  then  they 
must  expect  us  wlUlngly  to  take  the  risks 
Inherent  In  such  a  mission. 

This  does  not  by  any  means  require  the 
elimination  of  prudence  and  common  sense. 
So  long  as  we  have  a  public  reBponslbllity, 
we  can  never  do  that.  It  does  mean  that 
we  should  be  prepared  to  take  the  risks  that 
are  justified  and  prudent  In  the  light  of  the 
social  objectives  to  be  achieved. 

Since  nobody  has  ever  Invested  extensively 
In  reviving  and  rebuUdlng  the  Inner  city  and 
since  there  has  been  little  private  experience 
In  providing  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  families,  I  do  not  believe  anyone  Is 
prepared  to  say  exactly  how  much  risk  Is 
Involved. 

In  the  long  run.  If  all  our  efforts  are  suc- 
cessful, the  risks  may  be  far  less  than 
some  anticipate. 

I  want  us  to  develop  and  support  projects 
which  give  reasonable  promise  of  success, 
which  give  reasonable  promise  of  Improving 
the  housing  conditions  of  low-  and  moderate- 
inoome   families,   and    Improving   the    Inner 

city. 

A  project  should  bs  rejected  if  It  does  not 
appear  to  give  reasonable  promise  of  ac- 
compllshli;g  these  objectives.  It  should  not  be 
rejected  simply  because  it  involves  poor  peo- 
ple, or  because  it  is  in  a  portion  at  the  city 
you  have  been  accustomed  to  rejecting  or 
red-llnlng  for  old-fashioned,  arbitrary 
reasons. 

If  you  apply  this  sUndard  to  each  project 
you  approve,  I  believe  no  one  can  fault  you.  If 
you  apply  this  standard  to  each  project  you 
approve,  vou  will  be  ftUly  backed  by  me  and 
have  the  full  support  of  the  Department. 

Let  me  repeat  and  summarize,  I  am  ask- 
ing you  and  every  employee  of  FHA  to  enter 
into  a  new  crusade— to  see  that  our  programs 
are  used  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  to  Im- 
prove housing  conditions  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  famUles  and  to  revive  the 
Inner  city. 

This  means  making  our  home  proprams 
available  for  the  purchase,  sale  and  Improve- 
ment of  properties  throughout  the  Inner 
city  It  moans  encouraging  rehabilitation  and 
new  construction  in  the  inner  city.  It  means 
developing  good  BMIR  and  rent  supplement 
projects  both  In  the  inner  city  and  In  outly- 
ing areas,  for  we  have  to  disperse  the  poor 
and  discriminated  against  to  all  parts  of  the 
city  as  wcU  as  Improve  their  housing  condi- 
tions In  tae  Inner  city  where  most  of  them 
now  live. 

To  be  successful  In  this  vital  undertaking 
evervone  should  carry  away  from  here  (and 
tranJamit  to  evervone  working  under  you)  a 
new  commitment  to  this  objective,  a  sense 
of  urgency  which  recognizes  the  Importance 
of  the  Job  before  us,  and  a  determination  to 
take  the  steps,  reach  decisions,  and  make  the 
sacrlficee  necessary.  I  want  you  to  put  the 
highest  possible  priority  on  promoting  the 
use  of  our  various  programs  which  can  con- 
tribute to  this  objective. 

I  want  you  In  the  mtiltlfamUy  area,  to 
slash  through  red  tape.  Indecision,  and  pussy- 
footing, to  set  rigid  time  goals  and  see  that 
they  are  met— In  exactly  the  same  way  that. 


In  the  past  few  years,  we  have  performed  a 
miraculous  speed-up  in  the  processing  of 
home  mortgage  applications,  I  want  you  to 
be  prudent  as  weU  as  urgent,  but  I  want  you 
to  be  prepared  to  take  the  risks  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  Job  and  to  know  that  you  will 
be  fully  supported  in  the  decisions  you  make. 
The  "job  I  am  asking  you  to  undertake  Is 
one  of  the  most  urgent  the  nation  faces.  The 
President  knows  it,  the  Secretary  knows  it, 
most  members  of  the  congress  know  it,  pri- 
vate businessmen  know  it.  In  the  months 
ahead,  all  these  eyes  wUl  be  watching  us. 

I  believe  we  are  capable  of  doing  the  job, 
or  I  wouldn't  be  saying  these  things  to  you. 
But  let  us  keep  one  thing  In  mind. 

Just  as  sure  as  vou  are  sitting  here  today. 
If  FHA  faUs  to  respond  effectively  and  af- 
firmatively to  this  challenge.  If  FHA  falls  to 
produce  the  results  needed,  then  no  longer 
will  FHA  be  looked  at  as  our  nation's  hotis- 
Ing  agency  and  the  need  and  justification 
for  Its  continuation  may  very  well  be  the 
central  theme  Undoubtedly  alternative  orga- 
nizations will  be  developed  because  the  need 
is  too  great  and  too  critical  to  leave  a  void. 

I  have  given  a  number  of  reasons  why  I 
believe  FHA  must  mount  a  major  effort  to 
accelerate  and  expand  use  of  those  of  our 
programs  which  can  ser^-e  lanallles  of  '°^. 
and  moderate-income  and  revive  and  rebuild 
the  inner  city.  Let  me  give  you  one  more  rea- 
son Tou  should  won:  at  this  task  as  though 
vour  Job  depended  on  it— because  it  may! 


AN 


ENJOYABLE    CHURCH    SERVICE 
FOR  THE  FULTON  FAMILY 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Termessee  [Mr.  Fttlton]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FULTON  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er    yesterday.    Sunday.    November    12, 
1967,  my  family  and  I  attended  Alders- 
gate    Methodist    Church    in    Nash\lUe. 
Tenn  We   along  vrith  others  in  attend- 
ance enjoved  a  worshipful  hour  with  our 
God.'we  prayed,  we  sang  hymns,  we  lis- 
tened appreciatively  to  the  message  de- 
livered bv  a  young  and  dedicated  min- 
ister  Rev.  John  Bozeman.  whose  scrip- 
ture for  the  Sabbath  was  "Father  I  have 
sirmed  against  Heaven  and  before  You. 
Reverend  Bozeman  was  informed  of  our 
planned  attendance  and  asked  that  I  de- 
liver the  benediction  at  the  close  of  the 

service. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  was  indeed  an  enjoy- 
able church  service  for  the  Fulton  family. 
Had  I  known  that  our  President's  family 
at  almost  the  same  moment  was  bemg 
subjected  to  torture  by  a  most  Incon- 
siderate man  of  the  cloth.  I  could  have 
prayed  not  for  the  President  and  his 
family  who  have  the  courage  and  the 
faith  to  withstand  the  hurt  of  the  lU- 
advised  words  of  the  Reverend  Cotes- 
worth  Plnckney  Lewis.  To  the  contrary. 
I  would  have  prayed  for  the  Reverend 
Lewis,  for  it  is  he  that  is  standing  in  the 
need  May  President  Johnson  and  his 
family  continue  to  seek  a  House  of  God 
on  the  Sabbath  and  may  they  find  in  "lat 
House  love  and  understanding,  spiritual 
food  and  spiritual  guidance,  for  It  Is  these 
things  they  seek  as  they  lead  our  coun- 
try toward  a  prayerful  and  everlasting 
peace. 
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FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  PLANS  RE- 
SPONSE TO  PROBLEMS  OF  OUT- 
MIGRATION  WITH  PROGRAMS  TO 
ASSIST  SMALL  TOWNS  AND  RU- 
RAL AMERICA 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  CMr.  Evins]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  delighted  to  note  in  today's 
editon  of  the  Washmgton  Daily  News 
that  the  U.S.  Government  rejxirtedly  is 
shaping  a  major  plan  designed  to 
strengthen  small-town  America  as  a 
basic  solution  to  the  problems  of  our 
cities,  large  and  small. 

It  has  been  my  endeavor  to  focus  at- 
tention on  the  necessity  of  such  a  pro- 
gram for  a  number  of  years  and  in  this 
connection  on  July  27,  1965,  I  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  President  Johnson  in 
which  I  outlined  my  proposals  for  re- 
sponse to  the  problem : 

Congress  of  the  TTNrnD  States, 

House  of  Represe.vtatives. 
Washington,  B.C.,  July  27, 1965. 

The  I'BZSIDENT, 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  President:  I  read  with  great  In- 
terest recently  a  speech  given  by  Richard  N. 
Goodwin,  one  of  your  special  assistants,  to 
visiting  foreign  students.  Mr.  Goodwin  ob- 
served at  one  point  In  the  speech  that  "we 
have  cleared  the  boards  of  most  of  the  old 
Ideas."  He  suggested  a  need  for  new  Ideas, 
new  departures  to  meet  the  massive  prob- 
lems of  our  age. 

I  would  like  to  prop>ose  a  new  concept 
which.  If  accepted  and  Implemented,  would 
attack  many  of  our  social  and  economic 
problems  from  a  new  direction  In  a  new 
dimension.  My  suggestion  basically  Is  that 
rather  than  continuing  to  encourage  urban 
growth  we  shift  emphasis  and  encourage  a 
national  small  town  Improvement  and  devel- 
opment campaign. 

The  proposal  is  this: 

1.  Large  metropolitan  complexes  are  be- 
coming unmanageable,  unwieldy  and  un- 
governable. They  have  far  exceeded  the  cities' 
ability  to  provide  adequate  services.  They 
are  not  single  entitles;  like  topsy.  They  breed 
slums,  poverty,  violence,  suicide,  discord,  un- 
happlness.  Cities  have  simply  outgrown  their 
original  concept  and  their  governments.  They 
have  exceeded  in  population  and  size  the 
quantitative  areas  that  can  be  governed 
effectively. 

2.  The  community  concept  with  all  of  its 
corollaries  Is  l»slc  to  our  American  system. 
It  Is  an  effective  unit.  It  embraces  the  psy- 
chological dimension  that  Is  missing  In 
cities — the  dimension  of  belonging,  of  being 
a  part  of  a  comimunlty.  of  being  neighborly, 
of  identifying  with  local  government,  of  feel- 
ing slgnlflcant. 

3.  This  concept  has  been  eroded  as  popula- 
tions have  migrated  to  our  urban  areas. 
Urban  populations  have  been  called  "the 
lonely  crowd."  TThere  Is  no  Identlflcatlon.  no 
feeling  of  belonging.  There  is  distrust,  lack 
of  concern  and  compassion,  lack  of  identifica- 
tion. Basic  human  values  erode. 

As  you  said  In  a  speech  on  February  last, 
Mr.  President,  "The  old,  tried  values  of  family 
and  neighborhood  and  community  are  Im- 
periled or  eroded." 

4.  There  are  efforts  to  build  whole  new 
communities  to  retain  the  community  con- 
cept and  respect  inherent  in  our  forefathers 
phUosophy.   But  these   are  Isolated   efforts. 


What  is  needed  is  a  concentrated  effort  to 
strengthen  the  small  town  base  of  America, 
to  bring  industry  and  business  to  small 
tou-ns,  to  create  towns  that  embody  the  best 
of  the  new  technology  and  the  best  of  the  old 
philosophy. 

5.  I  believe  that  people  move  to  cities  basi- 
cally because  that  is  where  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic opportunities  are  found.  You  can  see 
departures  from  this  trend  in  small  towns 
with  progressive  industry.  The  children  think 
of  staying,  rather  than  leaving.  And  families 
who  have  lived  in  rural  and  small  town  areas 
prefer  to  move  to  a  similar  environment — 
but  with  greater  opportunity  to  live  the  good 
life. 

Your  magnlflcant  effort  to  build  the  Great 
Society  is  developing  the  nation  in  urban 
areas,  rural  areas  and  smaller  communities. 
The  new  thrust  that  Is  needed — the  new  con- 
cept I  suggest — is  a  concentrated  effort  to 
develop  the  small  town  to  Its  peak  of  perfec- 
tion and  to  wage  a  national  campaign  to 
"sell"  the  fmall  town  to  our  new  generation. 
This  would  ease  urban  problems  by  shifting 
growth  to  manageable  divisions  away  from 
urban  complexes. 

The  true  values  of  our  society  are  strongest 
in  our  small  towns.  We  need  to  strengthen 
our  society  by  inducing  our  younger  people 
to  live  within  the  small  town  structure  and 
concept. 

I  will  be  glad  to  discuss  this  matter  with 
you  at  your  convenience. 

With  highest  esteem  and  best  regards,  I 
am, 

Sincerely  your  friend. 

Joe  L.  Evins. 
Member  of  Congress. 

In  addition  I  have  Introduced  H.R. 
9060.  now  pending  before  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  which  would  open 
the  way  for  our  free  enterprise  system  to 
play  the  major  role  in  the  expansion  of 
opportunities  in  small  town  and  rural 
areas  through  a  system  of  tax  incentives. 

The  House  Small  Business  Committee, 
which  I  am  honored  to  serve  as  chair- 
man, has  held  landmark  hearings  on 
the  interrelationship  of  our  urban  and 
rural  problems  and  drew  a  consensus 
from  Secretary  Weaver  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Hou.^ilng  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, Secretary  Freeman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  Secretary 
Trowbridge  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce that  the  solution  of  our  urban 
problems  hinges  on  the  solution  of  our 
rural  problems. 

I  have  also  proposed  a  system  of  Fed- 
eral circuit  riding  teams  to  travel  the 
length  and  breadth  of  America  assisting 
our  small  towns  and  rural  areas  in  pre- 
paring applications  for  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

And  so  I  am  delighted  to  see  that  there 
Is  a  growing  realization  of  the  fact  that 
the  solution  of  our  urban  problems  de- 
pends on  a  dispersal  of  population,  the 
creating  of  new  jobs  and  opportunities 
for  our  young  people  in  rural  America, 
and  on  a  concentrated  effort  to — as  I 
wrote  President  Johnson — strengthen  the 
small  town  base  of  America. 

And  In  this  connection  I  Insert  the 
article  from  the  Washington  Daily  News 
to  be  reprinted  In  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News, 

Nov.  13.  1967) 

Plan  To  Riko-ute  Rural  Poo« — New  Wat  To 

E>EAL  WrrH  Cmr  Slums 

(By  William  Stelf) 

A  proposed  plan  to  "alter"  the  flow  of  rural 
Southerners  to  the  urban  North  Is  getting 
high-priority  attention  at  the  White  House. 


The  plan  originated  in  the  Commerce  De- 
partment and  has  Agriculture  Department 
Indorsement. 

The  idea  Is  that  it  Is  pointless  to  try  to  dis- 
perse the  poor  in  big-city  slums  so  long  as 
the  slums  continue  to  fill  up  with  more  poor 
unskilled,  unschooled  people  from  rural 
areas.  Instead,  these  people  should  be  directed 
to  small  and  medium  sized  cities,  where 
they  can  be  more  easily  absorbed  Into  tiie 
labor  force. 

jobs  growth 

Another  reason  for  re-routing  the  rural 
poor  is  that  cities  of  50.000  to  500.000  are 
where  the  growth  in  Jobs  Is  today.  The  big- 
gest— New  York.  Chicago.  Philadelphia,  De. 
troit— show  no  job  growth  and.  indeed,  are 
losing  Jobs. 

The  Commerce  Department  planners  ar- 
gue the  central  city's  function  is  changine. 
It  used  to  be  the  site  of  factories.  Now  :t  is 
becoming  the  place  where  white-collar  and 
professional  people  work,  with  industry 
chased  to  the  suburbs  by  high  taxes  and  higi 
land  costs. 

Left  behind  are  the  unskilled  poor,  often 
Negro.  Technology  not  only  has  decreased  the 
number  of  low-skill  jobs  but  placed  then 
outside  the  reach  of  the  city  poor. 

Welfare,  training,  education  and  income 
"maintenance"  programs  will  do  little  good 
unless  measures  also  are  taken  to  prevent 
new  buildups  of  slum  dwellers,  the  plan- 
ners argue. 

Here  are  some  new.  long-range  ways  they 
propose  for  dealing  with  the  rural  "refugees': 

Direct  Federal  payments  to  local  govern- 
ments (suburban  and  small-city)  to  com- 
pensate them  for  added  welfare,  school  and 
social  costs  of  poor  people,  thus  eliminatlnz 
a  prime  cause  of  local  resistance  to  accepting 
poor  newcomers. 

Requiring  local  governments  which  want 
popular  Federal  public  works  grants  to  take 
a  certain  proportion  of  funds  to  help  the 
poor  (for  every  $1  in  water  pollution  aid.  for 
example,  a  government  might  have  to  take 
20  cents  to  build  public  housing). 

Revamping  the  state-dominated  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service  so  it  would  be  easily  ac- 
cessible to  the  poor  and  would  route  them 
to  where  the  Jobs  are. 

Direct  Federal  grants  for  a  "company 
neighborhoods  program"  under  which  Arms 
would  biilld  low-priced  housing  near  their 
plants  for  low-income  employes. 

A  Federal  program  to  finance  construction 
of  commercial  arcades  in  poverty  areas;  stalls 
would  be  rented  to  small  businessmen  of  the 
area,  and  central  management  services  would 
be  provided,  with  the  U.S.  paj-lng  part  of 
the  cost. 

Federal  financing  of  employers'  bus  sys- 
tems for  employes  from  central  cities  to  new 
suburban  growth  centers. 
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MAYOR  JAMES  H.  J.  TATE — STATE- 
MENT OF  IMPORTANT  LEGISLA- 
TION IN  THE  U.S.  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  BarrettI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  place  a 
recent  statement  issued  by  Mayor  James 
H.  J.  Tate  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

As  President  of  the  National  League  of 
Cities  and  also  as  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia, I  feel  It  Is  my  clear  duty  to  issue  s 


earning  to  those  members  of  Congress  who 
are  attempting  to  undermine  the  President's 
program  of  Social  Legislation  designed  to 
help  the  nation's  cities  and  the  poor  of  every 
walk  of  life.  The  cities  cannot  be  expected  to 
continually  walk  the  tight  rope  from  one 
serious  crisis  to  another.  The  cities  of  Amer- 
ica need  Immediate  congressional  action  to 
provide  the  money  necessary  to  solve  the 
mounting  problems  of  our  urban  society. 

There  is  no  question  of  our  ability  to  force- 
fully put  down  riots  and  Insurrection.  We 
have  the  might  to  do  this  effectively,  but 
there  is  some  doubt  In  the  world  community 
and  in  the  ghettos  of  our  cities  as  to  whether 
we  have  the  compassion  to  deal  with  the 
causes  of  misery  and  desi>alr  that  have  driven 
decent  people  to  extreme  action.  I,  there- 
fore, warn  those  in  Congress,  who  believe  It 
is  politically  popular  to  cut  appropriations 
of  important  program  to  aide  the  cities,  that 
.America  cannot  afford  continual  chaos  and 
loss  l:y  violent  uprising  and  forceful  suppres- 
sion of  rioters,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  ap- 
pear before  the  world  community  as  a  na- 
tion incapable  of  the  necessary  compassion 
to  help  and  uplift  our  own  people. 

In  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  cities,  I 
call  on  the  Republican  leadership  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  their  conserva- 
tive Democrat  allies  to  end  their  efforts  to  cut 
the  War  on  Poverty  authorization  bill  which 
Is  under  debate  and  support  the  report  of  the 
House  Committee  which  has  agreed  with  the 
President's  request  of  2.06  billion  dollars.  This 
amount  is  small  enough  when  we  consider  the 
great  problems  poverty  presents  to  our  soci- 
ety. The  Republican  substitute  bill  which 
would  cut  the  War  on  Poverty  on  1.4  billion 
dollars  is  unrealistic.  One  of  the  major  factors 
in  Philadelphia's  peaceful  summer  was  our 
effective  Anti-Poverty  effort  I  have  attached 
a  statement  of  what  the  program  has  meant 
to  the  city.  The  over  emphasized  allegations 
of  political  activity  and  incitement  to  riot 
which  have  been  made  against  a  few  of  the 
thous-inds  of  dedicated  workers  in  this  great 
crusade  acros.s  the  nation  cannot  Justify 
dashing  the  new  hope  which  has  been  given 
the  Ration's  poor. 

If  we  laonestiy  face  our  national  commit- 
ment to  eliminate  poverty,  then  our  debate 
would  t>e  on  how  we  can  do  more  and  not 
how  to  cut  isack  and  block  needed  programs. 
In  the  name  of  the  people  of  our  cities. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  take  Immediate  action 
on  the  amendments  to  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  which  were  reported 
out  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  yesterday,  and  I  also  urge  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  give  swift  and 
favorable  consideration  to  these  amend- 
ments. The  slums  of  the  nation  must  be 
eliminated.  Decent  American  families  must 
have  decent  homes  and  neighborhoods  in 
which  to  live,  and  I  warn  the  Congress  that 
this  is  not  the  time  to  pinch  pennies. 

Philadelphia  and  the  other  cities  are  in 
immediate  need  of  the  Federally  subsidized 
Home  Ownership  Plan  provided  for  In  the 
1967  HUD  amendments.  Our  own  aggressive 
housing  rehabilitation  program  has  made  It 
clear  that  the  high  cost  of  construction 
makes  it  imperative  that  home  ownership  for 
low-income  families  be  subsidized,  otherwise 
the  poor  will  be  continually  relegated  to 
public  housing.  Pride  of  home  ownership  Is 
one  of  the  basic  tenets  to  sound,  decent 
neighborhoods.  When  this  legislation  is  fi- 
nally passed,  3  percent  mortgages  will  be 
available  to  low-Income  families  with  the 
federal  government  pajing  the  lending  In- 
stitutions the  difference  between  3  percent 
and  6 '4  percent  or  a  subsidy  of  S'i  percent. 
It  is  estimated  by  proponents  of  the  meastire 
that  200,000  families  will  become  homeown- 
ers over  the  next  three  years  If  this  measure 
is  passed.  I  would  further  urge  that  the  re- 
quest of  70  million  dollars  for  this  program 
over  three  years  be  substantially  Increased  to 


permit  accelerated  action  by  the  cities  and 
broader  coverage  by  the  act. 

The  nation's  cities  have  been  dealt  a 
severe  setback  by  the  Inadequate  appropria- 
tions which  have  been  made  for  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  by  the  90th  Congress. 
The  rent  supplements  appropriation  of  10 
million  dollars  Is  Inadequate  In  the  face  of 
an  existing  backlog  of  applications  amount- 
ing to  20  million.  The  model  cities  appropria- 
tion of  312  million  wlU  severely  retard  prog- 
ress toward  changing  blighted  areas.  The  re- 
quested 662  million  was  a  reasonable  request 
which  should  not  have  been  cut.  The  700 
million  dollar  Urban  Renewal  appropriation 
is  inadequate  considering  a  backlog  of  a  bU- 
lion  and  a  half  In  Urban  Renewal  applica- 
tions. 

Finally,  In  the  name  of  the  decent,  law- 
abiding  people  of  the  cities,  I  call  on  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  to  report  out  the 
Safe  Streets  Act  and  to  restore  provisions  for 
direct  grant  to  city  administrations  so  that 
we  can  get  on  with  the  battle  against  crime. 
I  suggest  to  the  Senate  that  the  House  ac- 
tion requiring  that  this  program  be  con- 
trolled by  State  government  is  unsound  since 
law  enforcement  must  be  accomplished  by 
the  municipalities  who  understand  the  prob- 
lems far  better  than  State  officials. 

If  we  are  so  foolish  to  accept  the  relative 
calm  of  a  cool  fall  and  a  cold  winter  as  a 
haven  from  the  pressing  problems  which 
cause  hot  summers,  then  we  will  continue 
to  reap  the  whirlwind  of  discontent.  The 
cities  of  America  are  waiting  for  the  Congress 
to  act  honestly  and  forthrlghtly  to  give  them 
the  help  they  desperately  need. 


society  and  to  the  advancement  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Order  therein. 

And  whereas  its  filial  Lodge  Ctistodes  PaclB 
has  a  special  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
Law  and  Order  in  our  Community  and  the 
promotion  of  its  memlsers  in  the  field  of  Law 
Enforcement  in  order  to  better  serve  our 
society, 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  we,  the 
members  of  Custodes  Pacis,  happy  with  the 
appointment  of  FYank  L.  Rizzo  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Police  Commissioner  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  congratulate  him  and  wish 
him  continued  success  in  his  brilliant  career, 
and  congratulate  also  Mayor  James  H.  J. 
Tate  for  this  brilliant  appointment  and  the 
entire  citizenry  of  Philadelphia  for  being 
blessed  in  these  critical  times  with  the  best 
Police  Commissioner  this  City  has  ever  had, 
and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  Commissioner 
Rlzzo,  Mayor  Tate  and  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Pennsylvania  of  the  Order  Sons  of  Italy  in 
America. 

Given  the  20th  day  of  October  1967. 
Pasquale  Scabpello, 

Venerable. 

Attest: 

Fbank  Amabile, 

Secretary. 


Name  of  grant 

Funds 

needed  for 

12-month 

period 

Number 

of  persons 

served 

$164. 030 

6.540.144 

729, 230 

88. 528 
798.  768 
863. 544 
2,882.628 
706.968 
158,796 
717. %9 

86.830 

'400 

Gel  Set  (school  district)        

5.500 

CofTimunity  legsl  services 

15,000 

Full  vear  Headstart  Philadelphia  As- 
sociation for  Retarded  Children 

175 

540.205 

Job  training  (adult)  (01 C) 

3,000 

Operation  Outreach  (school  district).. 
Operation  Outreach  (archdiocese)  — 
Summer  work  and  recreation,  1967... 
Operation  Discovery.. 

11,000 

5  760, 000 

•800 

1  Homeless  children. 
:  Mentally  retarded  children. 
~  Ciildren  and  adults. 
*  Children. 

PHILADELPHIA     POLICE     COMMIS- 
SIONER FRANK  L.  RIZZO 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Barrett] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Lodge  Custodes  Pacis,  No.  2085,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Police,  Firemen  and  Peace 
Officer's  Lodge  of  the  Order  of  the  Sons 
of  Italy  in  America  recently  adopted  a 
resolution  relative  to  the  appointment  of 
Frank  L.  Rlzzo  to  the  position  of  police 
commissioner  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
place  the  resolution  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

RESOLTJTION 

Whereas  the  Order  Sons  of  Italy  in  Amer- 
ica  is  dedicated  to  the   betterment  of  our 


SHARING  THE  GAINS  OF  80 
MONTHS  OF  PROSPERITY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Barrett] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
new  record  of  duration  set  by  our  cur- 
rent economic  expansion  is  indeed  grati- 
fying and  impressive.  We  are  told  that 
our  gross  national  product  has  increased 
nearly  $300  billion  over  64  years,  and 
that  it  now  exceeds  three-fourths  of  a 
trillion  dollars  a  year.  But  to  me,  and  I 
am  sure  to  most  other  Americans,  the 
astronomic  numbers  tossed  about  by  the 
economists  are  really  too  vast  to  com- 
prehend. What  we  really  want  to  know 
is  what  this  has  meant  to  John  Q.  Pub- 
lic, the  average  American  citizen. 

How  far  have  we  all  shared  this  pros- 
perity? Has  any  of  us  been  short- 
changed, as  has  so  often  happened  be- 
fore? 

Looking  at  the  picture  in  these  terms, 
I  find  numbers  which  I  can  understand 
much  more  readily.  Let  me  cite  a  few: 

Nine  million  more  workers  are  em- 
ployed today  than  in  early  1961,  and  the 
number  of  unemployed  has  fallen  by  1.6 
million. 

There  has  been  real  progress  in  cut- 
ting unemplojTnent  among  minority 
groups  and  teenagers. 

The  aggregate  income  of  wage  and 
salary  earners  has  risen  by  $178  billion 
since  the  first  quarter  of  1961,  or  by  60 
percent. 

Private  employee  compensation  per 
man-hour  worked  is  up  over  30  percent, 
and  the  number  of  man-hours  worked 
has  greatly  Increased,  as  a  result  of  the 
fuller  employment  of  a  rapidly  expand- 
ing labor  force. 

Corporate  profits  before  taxes  have 
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risen  by  $34  billion  over  the  same  period, 
or  by  75  percent,  allowing  dividends  to 
be  raised  by  more  than  70  percent.  Earn- 
ings of  unincorporated  businesses  and 
professions  also  rose  dramatically. 

Total  farm  Income  increased  35  per- 
cent between  1960  and  1966,  and  the 
value  of  farm  assets  by  28  percent.  In- 
come per  farm  rose  64  percent. 

No  section  of  our  Nation,  no  industry, 
no  group  of  our  citizens  has  failed  to 
benefit,  and  benefit  richly,  from  this 
great  recession-free  advance. 

At  the  same  time,  our  growing  re- 
sources have  permitted  us  to  make  much 
more  adequate  provision  for  the  needs 
of  our  elder  citizens,  in  the  form  of  both 
medical  care  and  other  benefits.  And, 
with  steadily  rising  tax  revenues — despite 
tax  rate  reductions  averaging  20  per- 
cent— we  have  been  able  to  broaden 
greatly  our  provisions  for  education,  for 
social  services,  and  aids  to  the  disadvan- 
taged. And,  at  the  same  time,  we  have 
spent  about  $30  to  $35  billion  on  the  war 
In  Vietnam. 

In  short,  this  unprecedented  boom  has 
had  no  stepchildren  and  no  favorites. 
By  every  measure  I  can  find.  It  has  been 
truly  pervasive,  extending  its  benefits  to 
virtually  all  of  our  citizens  today  and 
bearing  promise  of  still  more  In  the 
future. 


OEO:  COMMITMENT  TO  THE 
NATION'S  POOR 

Mr.  MONTCJOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  O'NEn.t] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 

matter.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  up  to  this  body  to  solidly 
reaflBrm  our  commitment  to  the  poor  of 
this  Nation,  our  commitment  that  Amer- 
ica's future  is  also  theirs,  and  that  their 
hope  Is  ours. 

A  very  fine  editorial,  entitled  "Com- 
mitment to  the  Poor."  appearing  in  the 
Boston  Globe  of  November  7,  sums  up 
the  importance  of  the  questions  before 
us  regarding  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1967,  and  rejects  the 
alternatives  to  continued  progress 
against  poverty  which  some  of  our  col- 
leagues seem  eager  to  have  us  adopt. 

Referring  to  these  alternatives,  the 
editorial  states  that : 

America  cannot  afford  this  kind  of  betrayal 
of  its  hard-up  citizens.  We  have  a  commit- 
ment not  only  to  attack  the  poverty  prob- 
lem but  to  carry  through  with  the  attack 
xxatll  It  Is  successful.  Failure  to  live  up  to 
this  commitment  would  create  a  "credibility 
gap"  within  our  own  country  which  would 
take  generations  to  heal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
this  timely  statement  of  editorial  opin- 
ion from  a  distinguished  Boston  news- 
paper and  place  the  editorial  at  this 
point  In  the  Record: 

COMMTTMZNT   TO   THI    POOR 

The  conservative  coalition  In  Congresa  Is 
InalBtent   that   the   Umted   States   keep    Its 


commitments  to  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
other  far-off  peoples,  but  It  Is  far  less  scru- 
pulous when  It  comes  to  honoring  pledges  to 
Impoverished  Americans. 

The  antlpoverty  program,  which  was 
launched  with  such  fanfare  only  three  years 
ago,  is  already  In  serious  trouble.  Set  up  with 
the  clear  understanding  that  It  would  be  con- 
tinued and  expanded,  It  Is  now  being  ham- 
pered and  cut  back  and  threatened  with 
imminent  extinction.  The  expectations 
aroused  In  thousands  of  worthy  citizens  have 
been  rudely  disappointed. 

Although  we  are  now  more  than  four 
months  Into  fiscal  year  1968.  Congress  Is 
still  bickering  over  an  authorization  bill  for 
the  poverty  agency  (Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portumty).  Meanwhile  no  temporary  funds 
have  been  made  available  with  the  result 
than  many  O.E.O.  programs  have  literally 
run  out  of  money  and  closed  down. 

The  House  this  week  takes  up  a  $2.1  bil- 
lion O.E.O.  authorization  bill  reported  out  by 
Its  Education  and  Labor  Committee.  This  bill 
is  far  from  Ideal.  It  virtually  destroys  the 
community  action  program,  for  example,  by 
requiring  that  It  be  rim  by  local  officials 
Instead  of  private  community  leaders.  It  also 
creates  needless  problems  by  requiring  that 
half  of  the  20  percent  local  contribution  be 
In  cash  rather  than  "kind."  But  It  does  pro- 
vide very  nearly  the  whole  amount  of  money 
asked  by  the  administration  and  only  a  few 
million  dollars  less  than  the  Senate  has 
approved. 

The  big  danger  Is  that  Republicans  and 
Southern  Democrats  will  gang  up  on  the  bill 
and  amend  it  to  death  on  the  floor.  One 
proposal  Is  to  take  the  fjoverty  programs  out 
of  O.E.O.  and  reassign  them  to  the  older 
line  agencies.  Another  Is  to  apply  a  cell- 
ing of  $1.2  billion  on  antl -poverty  spending. 
If  either  of  these  moves  succeeds,  the  poverty 
program  will  be  aa  good  as  destroyed. 

America  cannot  afford  this  kind  of  betrayal 
of  Its  hard-up  citizens.  We  have  a  commit- 
ment not  only  to  attack  the  poverty  problem 
but  to  carry  through  with  the  attack  until 
it  is  successful.  Failure  to  live  up  to  this 
commitment  would  create  a  "credibility  gap" 
within  our  own  country  which  would  take 
generations  to  heal. 


CONGRESSMAN  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 
HONORED  BY  BRONX  AMERIGO 
VESPUCCI  LODGE  OF  SONS  OF 
ITALY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Addabbq]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  E>oint  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   ADDABBO.   Mr.   Speaker,   I  am 
pleased  to   call  your  attention  to   the 
honor  bestowed  on  our  di.stinguished  col- 
league. Congressman  Jacob  H.  Gilbert, 
of  New  York,  on  last  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber   11,   when   he   was   presented   with 
the  annual  award  of  the  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci Lodge  2159  of  the  Order  of  the  Sons 
of  Italy  in  America.  At  a  dinner  in  his 
honor  in  the  Bronx,  Congressman  Gil- 
bert  was   presented  with   a   plaque  by 
Venerable  Orlando  OUva  of  Lodge  2159  In 
appreciation  for  his  compassionate  con- 
cern for  and  his  \1gilant  attention  to  the 
well-being  of  the  Italo-Amerlcan  com- 
munity. He  was  cited  for  his  efforts  in 
securing  passage  in  Congress  of  the  new 
immigration  reform  bill  and  for  his  sup- 
port of  a  bill  to  make  Columbus  Day  a 


national  holiday.  This  award  testifies  to 
his  being  a  true  friend  of  Americans  ol 
Italian  descent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sons  of  Italy  is  a 
fraternal  society  of  Italo-Americans  that 
started  in  New  York  City  in  1905.  Its 
motto  is:  "Liberty,  Equality,  and  Broth- 
erly Love."  The  fraternity  is  nonpoliti- 
cal  and  nondenominational  in  concept 
and  programs,  and  its  membership  com- 
prises persons  of  every  profession  and 
occupation.  It  is  the  largest  Italian  or- 
ganization, with  lodges  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

The  aims  of  the  Sons  of  Italy  are  to 
promote  civic  education  among  Its  mem- 
bers, to  uphold  the  concept  of  Ameri- 
canism; to  encourage  the  dissemination 
of  Italian  culture  in  the  United  States; 
and  to  organize  and  establish  benevolent 
and  social  welfare  institutions  for  the 
protection  and  assistance  of  its  members, 
their  dependents  and  the  needy  in 
general. 

I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Congress- 
man Gilbert  considers  it  a  particular 
honor  to  receive  the  award  of  the 
Amerigo  Vespucci  Lodge  of  the  Sons  of 
Italy.  Every  man  in  this  body  knows,  as 
I  know  from  my  personal  experience, 
that  Italo-Americans  have  no  better 
friend  in  Congress  than  Jack  Gilbert. 
He  is  compassionate  in  his  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  Americans  of  Italian 
descent.  I  commend  Congressman  Gii- 
bert,  and  I  commend  the  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci Lodge  of  the  Bronx  on  its  wise 
choice  for  this  award. 


^ovemher  13,  1967 
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PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  THE  WAR 
ON  POVERTY  IN  THE  NINTH  DIS- 
TRICT OP  INDIANA 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  14,  1967,  I  met  with  community 
action  program  directors  in  the  Ninth 
District  of  Indiana  to  discuss  informally 
and  candidly  with  them  the  progress  and 
problems  of  the  war  on  poverty  in  south- 
eastern Indiana. 

This  meeting  was  one  of  a  series  of 
meetings  which  I  have  held  to  reiiew 
major  Federal  programs.  In  August  I  met 
with  school  superintendents  in  the  dis- 
trict to  talk  about  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  and  with  hos- 
pital administrators  to  discuss  medicare. 
In  October  I  met  with  county  welfare 
directors  to  discuss  welfare  programs. 
And  I  had  a  meeting  with  leaders  of  vet- 
erans groups  to  discuss  veterans  legisla- 
tion. 

Each  Member  of  Congress  has  a  re- 
sponsibility not  only  to  help  draft  and 
vote  on  legislation,  but  to  see  that  the 
programs  as  administered  and  imple- 
mented do,  in  fEict,  accomplish  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  legislation. 

Before  the  October  meeting  with  CAP 
directors,  I  sent  the  directors  a  letter 
asking  them   to   explain   and  evaluate 


their  programs  and  seeking  suggestions 
on  bow  the  programs  could  be  improved. 

The  Ninth  District  is  predominantly 
rural  and  it  includes  one-third  of  the 
counties  in  Indiana  in  which  more  than 
30  percent  of  the  families  are  in  low-in- 
come brackets.  Thus,  the  poverty  pro- 
^ua  has  special  significance  for  the  17- 
county  Ninth  District. 

A  statistical  analysis  of  the  program 
follows: 

piOGKAMS  AtrrHORIZZD  BY  THE  OmCE  OF 
BCONOMIC  OPPOKTONrrT  BUT  PCNDED  BT  THE 
DlPAETMENT   OF  LiABOB 

NEIGHBORHOOD    TOCTH    CORPS 


PaocaAMs    AtrTHORizED    BY    THi;    Otficb    or 
Economic  Oppoktttnity  bttt  Funded  by  the 
Dh>aktment  of  Labor — Contlntied 
NnoHBOBHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS — oontlnued 


Number  of  par-         Federal  funds 
County  ticlpsnts  (in  school  (since  Jan   1,  1967) 

ana  out  of  school) 


Scott 

Shelby 

Switzerland. 
Washington. 


35 
15 
19 
22 


10,378 
4,491 
7,395 
7,081 


Total. 


599 


251,019 


Number  of  par-  Federal  funds 

County  ticipants(in  school  (since  Jan.  1,  1967) 

and  out  ot  school) 


Bartholomew. 

CHrV 

Djjrborn — 

Dicatiir 

Fayette 

Fnnldin 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Jennings 

Lawrence — 

Ohio 

Orange 

Ripley. 


19 
89 
67 
17 
18 
33 
37 
62 
21 
48 
21 
29 
47 


$6,232 
15,023 
14, 171 

4,273 
24.077 
82,050 
11,656 
14. 748 

5.138 
15,641 

5,586 

9.193 
13,886 


In  addition,  the  LOW  Economic  Devel- 
opment Corp.,  Inc.,  has  just  received  ap- 
proval of  a  project  for  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  for  125  participants,  utiliz- 
ing $114,630.  ,      ^  , 

Green  Thumb  employs  approximately 
111  men  in  eight  Ninth  District  counties: 
Bartholomew,  Jackson.  Jefferson,  Jen- 
nings, Lawrence,  Orange,  Scott,  and 
Washington. 

Operation  Mainstream:  Sponsored  by 
the  Southeastern  Indiana  Economic 
Opportunity  Corp.,  Inc.,  and  employing 
88  people  with  a  Federal  grant  of  $203,- 
050. 


COIVIMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  9TH  DISTRICT  OF  INDlAt^A  Slf<CE  JAN.  1,  1967 


Agency  and  activity 


Beneficiaries 


Nonpro- 
fessional 
workers 


Profes- 
sionals 


Teach- 
ers 


Federal 
funds 


Community  action  program  of  Bartholomew, 
Brown,  and  Jacl(son  Counties: 

Rural  resource  center JlT? ihiiJl.n 

Summer  Headstart ,;--•■:,-.-•--  210  children.. 

Clark  County  Community  Action  Committee: 

Program  administration Ut'?SiEf,„ 

Year-round  Headstart. l^M*^\tl^" 

Summer  Headstart ----  60  children... 

Fayette,  Franklin,  and  Union  Counties  Com- 
munity Action  Council,  Inc.:  -iqnn  families                                      5 

Rural  resource  center it  "S  m    „     5 

Summer  Headstart. 45  children = 

LO.W.  Economic  Development  Corp.,  Inc.:  ,,„£,,„:,:„                                    9 

Program  administration ,i>V7h  ,31'L   21 

l=S^!^(ers::::::::;:::::::;  i^s^^i—e'e^y::::::     ^ 

°^^°,);j»SS"^; 3^7.amn.s J 

Summer  Headstart .-■    206  children " 

Southeastern  Indiana  Economic  Opportunity 
Corp 

.»..,».  oHminictratinn                  JJ.JUU 

ildren 
.do 


24 
48 

1 

28 
6 


2 
16 

4 

18 

5 


2 
1 

2 
21 
11 


Program  administration ?^^°S  Rf,°'"*- 

Year-round  Headstart SOOchildl 

Summer  Headstart 


6 
111 
41 


0 
14 

0 

15 

4 


0 
2 

0 

13 

0 

0 
13 


0 
21 
20 


$39,162 
57.584 

21.231 

167,925 

10,994 


27,793 
7,629 

31,345 
55,896 
51,  591 

31.856 
42.556 


42, 987 

183,772 

91,948 


Note:  The  total  amount  of  Federal  funds  allocated  to  date  is  W64,269.  In  addition,  the  following  funds  have  been  allocated  to 

the  9th  District;  _        .,      _  

Adult  basic  education  (3  participants) 


29  individual  rural  loans 

2  small  business  loans.. 


$660 
51.330 
16.500 


Total. 

PRESENT  PROGRAMS 

The  major  programs  which  the  six 
community  action  agencies  in  15  coun- 
ties have  provided  during  the  past  year 
are  Headstart,  senior  citizens  centers. 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  beauti- 
flcation  projects. 

All  of  the  community  action  agencies 
have  sponsored  summer  Headstart  class- 
es and  two  have  year-roimd  Headstart 
programs. 

Pour  of  the  community  action  agencies 
have  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  projects 
and  one  has  a  senior  citizens  program. 
One  agency  has  an  Operation  Main- 
stream project,  sponsored  by  OEO  imder 
the  Nelson  amendment  and  funded  by 
the  Department  of  Labor.  This  program 
provides  work  experience  for  the  elderly 
on  10  park  projects. 


912.604 


Green  Thumb  operates  in  eight  Ninth 
District  counties,  employing  111  men. 
The  Green  Thumb  program  is  author- 
ized imder  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  and  funded  by  the  Department  of 
Labor.  It  is  not  part  of  the  beautification 
program  which  is  authorized  under  the 
Highway  Beautification  Act.  It  provides 
work  experience  for  men  over  55  years  of 
age  on  the  highways.  They  plant  grass 
seed,  clean  roadside  parks  and  plant  pine 
seedlings. 

Other  projects  sponsored  by  the  local 
agencies  in  the  last  year  include  a  hos- 
pitality program  for  the  Camp  Atterbury 
Job  Corps  Center,  whereby  boys  from 
the  center  were  Invited  into  homes  in 
the  area;  work-study  programs  in  con- 
junction with  Indiana  University;  and 
long-term  low-interest  rural  family 
loans. 


As  was  the  case  last  year,  by  far  the 
most  successful  and  popular  program  is 
Headstart.  The  directors  said  HeadsUrt 
provides  an  opportunity  to  start  with 
very  young  children.  Good  results  are 
noted  almost  immediately. 

The  parents  of  the  children,  who 
otherwise  might  be  reluctant  to  partici- 
pate in  the  activities  provided  by  the  lo- 
cal agency,  become  involved  through 
their  interest  in  helping  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  their  children. 

Headstart  has  successfully  provided  a 
basis  for  participation  in  other  activities. 
It  is  the  basis  for  a  beginning  of  total 
involvement  of  the  low-income  commu- 
nity, a  major  goal  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

As  the  local  leaders  and  aides  meet  the 
parents,  ways  are  found  to  also  help 
these  parents.  They  have  been  encour- 
aged to  participate  in  the  Headstart  ac- 
tivities, and  manj'  have  proved  to  be 
very  helpful  as  volunteer  or  salaried 
aides. 

PROBLEMS   AND    CRITICISM    OP   THE   PROGRAM 

First.  Administration:  Although  ob- 
vious progress  has  been  made  in  the  re- 
gional ofBce  in  Chicago,  and  in  the  locsd 
agencies  themselves,  there  are  several 
problems  which,  if  corrected,  would 
make  the  program  more  effective. 

Although  the  directors  felt  that  the 
application  process  has  been  improved, 
they  still  felt  it  takes  too  long  to  review 
the  applications.  The  main  complaint 
was  that  officials  in  the  regional  office 
wait  vmtil  the  last  minute  to  review  ap- 
plications, no  matter  when  they  are  sub- 
mitted. They  felt  that  the  staff  In  the  re- 
gional office  charged  with  processing  the 
applications  is  too  small,  causing  a  de- 
lay in  the  processing. 

Second.  Communications:  The  direc- 
tors said  there  is  a  need  for  better  com- 
munications between  the  regional  office 
and  the  local  agencies.  Several  times 
there  have  been  phone  calls  and  letters 
which  have  not  been  answered,  or  not 
answered  promptly.  Some  directors  told 
me  that  personnel  in  the  regional  office 
often  evade  questions  because  they  do 
not  know  the  answers  either. 

Third.  Funding:  The  most  serious  con- 
cern of  the  directors  was  the  delay  and 
difficulty  experienced  in  funding  the 
programs. 

When  programs  were  approved  at  the 
last  minute,  as  frequently  happened,  the 
local  agencies  very-  often  did  not  receive 
their  funds  in  a  reasonable  length  of 
time,  causing  a  problem  in  paying  sal- 
aries and  meeting  other  financial  obli- 
gations. This  happened  with  summer 
Headstart  programs. 

The  directors  were  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  inadequacy  of  funds. 
OEO  could  not  fund  "new"  programs  be- 
cause funds  were  very  limited  this  past 
year.  This  forc€d  the  local  agencies  to 
leave  out  more  creative  programs.  All  of 
the  directors  felt  that  some  funds  should 
be  designated  for  specific  areas.  However. 
they  believe  the  goals  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram cannot  be  realized  until  the  local 
agencies  are  able  to  initiate  programs 
which  will  attack  specific  problems  in 
their  areas. 

They  all  agreed  that  the  programs,  to 
be  more  effective,  must  be  long  term, 
permitting  long-range  planning.  Unless 
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they  are  allowed  to  plan  and  implement 
new  programs,  stagnation  will  resxUt.  Ef- 
fective programs  depend  on  an  assm-ance 
of  adequate  ftinds  to  allow  planning  and 
implementation. 

For  example,  one  director  presented 
the  plan  his  agency  has  for  attacking 
poverty  in  his  area. 

Begijming  with  Headstart,  his  plan 
would  involve  children,  and  through 
these  children,  their  parents.  This  has 
been  done. 

Now  he  would  like  to  develop  five 
neighborhood  centers  for  everyone  from 
tne  elementary  school  age  through  senior 
citl2«ns.  He  also  wants  to  establish  a 
family  planning  program  for  parents. 

However,  this  agency  has  not  been  able 
to  plan  completely  or  begin  to  implement 
the  plan  because  funds  are  not  available. 
Obviously,  the  war  on  poverty  falters  in 
such  an  Instance,  as  the  initiative  of  the 
local  agency  is  frustrated. 

Some  of  the  agencies  which  did  not 
have  year-roimd  Headstart  programs 
last  year  cannot  even  have  them  funded 
this  year  because  they  are  new  programs. 
One  agency  in  the  district  has  submitted 
applications  for  three  year-round  pro- 
grams, and  serves  a  county  which  is  an 
EDA-designated  depressed  area  and  is  in 
real  need  of  Headstart.  Summer  Head- 
start  programs  have  been  tried  in  this 
area  with  much  success,  but  year-round 
programs  cannot  be  funded. 

Foin-th.  Rural  areas:  The  directors 
complained  that  officials  in  OEO  do  not 
understand  the  particular  problems  of 
rural  areas. 

For  example,  the  directors  have  reg- 
ularly met  resistance  from  officials  in  the 
regional  office  to  transportation  costs, 
necessarily  high  because  of  the  sprawling 
riiral  areas  served. 

Fifth.  Technical  assistance  office:  The 
directors  believed  the  absence  of  a  tech- 
nical assistance  office  in  Indiana 
handicapped  the  work  of  the  commimity 
action  agencies. 

Several  directors  said  the  problems  en- 
countered with  applications  would  be 
minimized  if  a  technical  assistance  office 
were  available  in  Indiana.  They  also  felt 
communications  would  improve  if  such 
an  office  were  in  operation. 

Sixth.  Training  sessions:  Most  of  the 
directors  were  critical  of  the  training  ses- 
sions held  in  September  1967  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  The  meetings, 
they  said,  were  poorly  planned,  too  gen- 
eral, and  not  of  specific  assistance  to 
directors  with  experience.  The  sessions 
consisted  of  lectures,  and  did  not  deal 
with  specific  problems.  They  would  have 
been  more  beneficial  if  they  had  lasted 
5  days,  instead  of  3,  and  if  small  group 
sessions  had  been  planned,  involv- 
ing directors  with  similar  experience  and 
similar  problems.  There  should  have 
been  time  allowed  for  discussion  and 
questions.  The  directors  also  complained 
that  there  was  too  much  emphasis  on  re- 
ports and  regulations. 

IMPROVEMENTS  STTfCE  LAST  TEAE 

First.  Regional  office:  Substantial  im- 
provements have  been  made  In  the  or- 
ganization and  administration  of  the 
regional  office  in  Chicago.  All  of  the  di- 
rectors were  concerned  at  this  time  last 
year  with  the  operation  of  the  Chicago 


office;  however,  this  year  they  praised 
Regional  Director  Alan  Beals  and  the 
operation  of  the  office  since  he  took  over. 

The  local  agencies  have  also  become 
more  competent.  One  director  observed 
a  definite  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
officials  in  the  regional  office  toward  his 
office  as  his  organization  improved  and 
gained  tha  confidence  of  regional  offi- 
cials. He  said: 

As  far  as  rapport  Is  concerned,  this  was 
established  at  the  same  time  that  we  grew 
up  to  the  fact  that  confidence  had  to  be 
earned,  and  rapport  Is  a  two-way  street. 

Second.  Involvement  of  the  poor:  A 
major  objective  of  the  poverty  program 
is  to  involve  the  poor  in  working  toward 
solutions  to  the  proble-iis  of  ix)verty. 
This  is  a  radical  departure  from  the  tra- 
ditional concept  of  "service  to  the  poor." 
By  helping  themselves,  the  poor  take  an 
essential  step  toward  breaking  the  "cycle 
of  poverty." 

The  directors  noted  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  involvement  of  the 
poor  in  all  of  these  activities.  Last  year 
they  had  mentioned  that,  except  for  the 
parents  of  Headstart  children,  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  reach  those  the  program  was 
designed  to  help.  Many  of  the  people  to 
be  served  did  not  know  about  tl:ie  pro- 
gram, and  others  were  indifferent.  This 
year  they  have  been  more  receptive. 

At  first  the  local  agencies'  only  contact 
with  the  low-income  community  was 
through  the  board  members  who  were 
from  the  poverty  group.  The  directors 
soon  found  success  came  when  they 
learned  to  lean  on  the  board  members 
and  other  neighborhood  leaders,  sin- 
cerely seeking  their  advice  and  assist- 
ance in  tackling  a  common  problem. 

Involvement  of  the  poor  still  remains 
a  difficult,  but  essential,  part  of  the 
agency  programs.  Not  every  effort  to 
reach  and  involve  them  succeeds.  Many 
of  the  people  to  be  served  do  not  have 
access  to  newspapers  and  other  news 
media,  and  do  not  hear  about  these  pro- 
grams. Specific  efforts  must  be  made  to 
contact  them  directly. 

Third.  Community  acceptance:  Local 
communities  in  which  the  agencies  op- 
erate have  become  more  aware  of  the 
goals  of  the  program  through  the  co- 
operation of  local  news  media,  the  volun- 
teers in  the  program,  and  the  public  in- 
formation program  conducted  by  the 
agencies  themselves. 

Community  acceptance  Is  particulaily 
evident  in  the  case  of  Headstart,  senior 
citizens,  and  the  Nelson  amendment  park 
project.  As  people  in  the  community 
realize  the  program  is  not  just  a  "give- 
away" and  see  constructive  projects  in 
progress — disadvantaged  children  learn- 
ing, parks  made  more  useful  and  beauti- 
ful, young  men  and  women  engaged  in 
keeping  county  records — their  attitude 
begins  to  change;  and  their  acceptance 
of  the  program  increases. 

A  long  road  must  be  traveled,  how- 
ever, before  commimity  action  pro- 
grams are  firmly  established  and  ac- 
cepted. Questions  refiecting  a  lack  of 
community  acceptance  of  various  pro- 
grams come  up  often,  and  all  of  the 
agencies  have  a  formidable  public  rela- 
tions task  before  them. 

Fifth.  Coordination  with  county  wel- 


fare departments:  In  the  last  year  the 
coordination  between  the  commimity 
action  agencies  and  directors  and  the 
county  welfare  departments  has  im- 
proved.  Both  CAP  directors  and  welfare 
directors  I  met  with  felt  that  this  in- 
creased interaction  has  been  helpful  to 
the  agencies  and  beneficial  to  the  com- 
munities they  serve. 

Sixth.  Response  of  the  people:  I  have 
had  a  number  of  letters  from  constitu- 
ents who  are  participating  in  the  pro- 
grams. The  letters  quoted  below  show 
better  than  anything  else  the  impact  of 
these  programs. 

Following  is  part  of  a  letter  from  a 
woman  who  was  an  aide  in  a  summer 
Headstart  program: 

I  am  now  working  for  the  Head  Stan 
school  and  I  think  it  Is  wonderful. 

It  just  brings  out  the  real  love  a  person 
has  for  children,  especially  these  children— 
which  I  didn't  know  even  were  in  town. 

I  understand  these  needs  because  I  was 
having  a  very  hard  time  a  few  years  ago  my- 
self. We  just  couldn't  pay  our  doctor  bills 
and  eat.  The  good  people  here  helped  us  and 
I  really  appreciated  it. 

So  now  I  am  glad  to  have  a  part  here  in 
helping  these  children.  Until  this  Head 
Start  was  started  I  baby  sat  for  people.  I 
never  dreamed  I  could  be  of  any  help  to 
anyone  or  do  anything.  This  program  not 
only  helps  the  children.  It  has  helped  me 
to  realize  just  because  a  person  is  growing 
older  I  is  no  reason]  he  can't  be  of  help  to 
his  own  community.  I  Just  hope  this  pro- 
gram will  continue  to  grow  to  greater 
things. 

I  have  received  quite  a  number  of  let- 
ters from  men  working  on  the  Green 
Thumb  project: 

I  hope  and  pray  that  the  Green  Thumb 
will  continue  and  that  I  can  keep  the  job  I 
now  have. 

I'm  glad  I'm  working  on  the  Green  Thumb 
project.  I  like  the  project.  I  think  It  is  a 
good  idea.  I'm  Interested  in  this  work  also. 

This  is  the  first  Job  I've  had  In  14  years. 
...  I  thank  you  for  letting  me  work  on 
this  Job,  and  everyone  else  who  had  anything 
to  do  with  It. 

Recently  I  had  a  letter  from  a  woman 
who  participates  in  the  activities  of  the 
senior  citizens.  She  told  me  about  her 
activities  and  then  said: 

I  am  a  charter  member  of  the  Senior  Citi- 
zens Club.  The  center  was  started  two  years 
ago  by  a  group  of  people  here.  ...  I  have 
found  a  number  of  friends.  I  enjoy  the  Sen- 
ior Citizens  Club  very  much. 

I  am  a  widow  of  27  years  and  live  alone 
and   have  no   transportation. 

So  I  didn't  get  out  much. 

Now  the  center  sends  out  cars  to  pick  up 
the  ones  that  don't  have  any  way  to  go. 

Tho  Senior  Citizens  Club  is  a  wonderful 
place  for  the  elderly  people.  .  .  .  There  are 
no  words  to  describe  what  the  government 
has  done  for  the  senior  citizens  center.  We 
are  indeed  grateful. 

Recently,  Social,  Educational  Re- 
search, and  Development,  Inc.,  of  Silver 
Spring,  Md.,  evaluated  the  senior  citizens 
program  in  the  district.  One  of  the  com- 
ments made  was : 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  LOW  Senior 
Citizen's  program  Is  providing  a  truly  worth- 
while service. 

SUGGESTIONS    FOE    FUKTHEJt    IMPROVEMENT 

First.  Action  on  applications:  The  di- 
rectors could  not  understand  why  the 
regional  office  had  to  wait  until  funds 
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vrere  actually  available  before  reviewing 
applications.  They  suggested  much  time 
oould  be  saved  if  preliminary  reviews  of 
the  applications  could  be  made  so  that 
when  the  money  became  available,  ap- 
proval could  be  quickly  given  and  the 
local  programs  begun. 

Second.  Technical  assistance  office: 
Better  communications  and  an  improved 
application  process  would  result  if  In- 
diana had  a  technical  assistance  office. 
All  of  the  directors  strongly  favored  such 
an  oflBce. 

Third.  Funding:  The  many  problems 
related  to  funding  will  be  resolved  if 
community  action  agencies  have  the  as- 
surance that  adequate  funds  are  avail- 
able for  planning  and  implementation  of 
programs.  Without  the  assurance  and 
availability  of  funds,  it  is  safe  to  say  the 
community  action  agencies  cannot  oper- 
ate as  efficiently  and  effectively  as  hoped 
and  expected. 

Fourth.  Better  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  rural  areas:  a  greater  recog- 
nition of  the  peculiar  problems  of  rural 
areas  by  officials  at  OEO  could  also  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  the  programs, 
such  as  the  importance  of  transportation 
and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  multi- 
county  organizations. 

Rfth.  Visits  from  the  regional  office: 
Regular  visits  by  regional  office  officials 
to  local  agencies,  bringing  new  ideas  and 
concepts  being  tried  in  other  areas  would 
be  an  excellent  way  to  stimulate  the 
agencies.  Regional  office  teams  could 
travel  to  the  local  agencies  to  talk  to  the 
boards  of  directors  and  staff  members 
about  the  particular  problems  affecting 
these  agencies  and  possible  solutions  for 
their  problems.  Through  such  visits  pro- 
cedural matters  could  be  worked  out,  new 
ideas  exchanged,  information  related 
and  the  channels  of  communications 
opened. 

Sixth.  Letters  of  encouragement:  One 
of  the  directors  commented  on  how  much 
she  appreciated  receiving  a  note  of 
thanks  for  her  work  in  the  community 
from  Sargent  Shriver,  the  Director  of 
OEO.  She  said  that  this  was  the  first 
time  in  2  years  that  she  had  received 
such  a  letter,  and  she  felt  that  it  would 
mean  a  great  deal  to  the  people  who 
work  for  the  program  if  such  letters 
were  more  frequent. 

Seventh.  Premier  OEO:  The  directors 
felt  strongly— that  OEO  should  not  be 
dismembered,  and  some  of  its  programs 
transferred  to  other  agencies.  This  is  the 
only  agency  which  speaks  just  for  the 
lower  income  community  and  should  con- 
tinue to  be  this  voice.  The  directors 
pointed  out,  for  example,  that  Headstart 
is  not  merely  an  educational  program, 
but  also  a  means  to  involve  parents  and 
the  entire  low-income  community  in  jobs, 
volunteer  activity  and  a  host  of  other 
activities. 

The  directors  felt  that  the  goal  of  total 
community  involvement  would  be  de- 
stroyed if  OEO  were  disbanded,  or  if  the 
successful  programs  were  transferred. 

CONCLUSION 

There  have  been  disappointments  in 
the  poverty  program.  Good  results  have 
not  been  attained  as  soon  as  many  ex- 
pected. The  people  to  be  served  have 
often  shunned  and  ignored  efforts  to  as- 
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sist  them.  Some  participated  in  the  ac- 
tivities for  a  time  and  left.  Administra- 
tive tangles  have  occurred,  and  commu- 
nity acceptance  has  been  slow  in  coming. 

Nonetheless,  a  balanced  view  of  the 
program  in  the  Ninth  District  acknowl- 
edges that  several  efforts  have  succeeded, 
and  others  are  beginning  to  make  head- 
way. 

Headstart  classes  have  enabled  the 
children  to  have  a  better  start  in  school 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  had. 
Young  men  and  women  have  been  given 
opportunities  to  work  and  earn  money 
through  the  Job  Corps  and  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  CoiTDs  in  a  great  variety  of 
productive  tasks.  Many  have  gone  back 
to  school  to  learn  more  about  an  activity 
which  has  caught  their  interest.  Parents 
have  become  more  interested  In  doing 
more  for  their  children.  Senior  citizens 
have  become  active,  contributing  mem- 
bers of  their  communities  again,  earning 
money,  beautifying  pubUc  places,  cre- 
ating a  center  for  their  friends  and  en- 
joying a  great  variety  of  activities. 

A  beginning  has  been  made.  It  is  not 
impossible  to  find  weaknesses  in  the  pro- 
gram. However,  the  roots  of  poverty  in 
any  community  are  deep  and  stubborn. 
'With  the  problems  it  has  had,  perhaps 
the  amazing  aspect  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram is  that  its  impact  has  been  so  sig- 
nificant in  the  lives  of  so  many. 


SUCCESS  OF   PARK   IMPROVEMENT 

PROJECT  IN  NINTH  DISTRICT  OF 

INDIANA 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  excellent  article  from 
the  Aurora  Journal-Bulletin  on  the  work 
which  is  being  accomplished  in  south- 
eastern Indiana  under  the  Nelson  amend- 
ment. 

Those  who  are  working  on  these  proj- 
ects to  improve  parks  areas  in  Dearborn, 
Ohio.  Ripley,  and  Switzerland  Counties 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  hard 
work. 

Tlie  Nelson  amendment  has  provided 
jobs  for  61  people  in  the  area  who  are 
working  to  beautify  these  parks  and 
make  'chem  more  useful. 

This  activity  has  been  so  successful 
that  plans  are  being  made  to  continue  it 
next  year. 

The  article  reads  as  follows: 
OEO     Brings     Quarter     Million     Dollars 

Worth  of  Improvement  and  Emplotment 

to  This  Region 

Some  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  worth 
of  labor  and  improvements  are  being  applied 
to  public  works  In  the  four  counties  of  the 
Southeastern  Indiana  O.E.O.  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Nelson  .^Unendment  to  employ 
marginal  labor  while  face-llftlng  valuable 
public  property  for  greater  usefulness  and 
beauty. 

Glenn  Conover,  director  of  S.I.E.O.C.  and 
Paul  Tremaln,  head  of  the  Nelson  Amend- 


ment work,  are  ready  to  talk  up  a  storm  at 
the  drop  of  a  hat.  about  the  dUlgence  of  the 
men  who  are  working  on  the  fifteen  Jobs 
throughout  the  area,  and  the  counties,  town- 
ships and  municipaUties  that  are  supplying 
aid  by  supplying  "in-kind"  materials  and 
financng  for  materials. 

Previous  articles  have  dealt  in  detail  with 
the  Tate  street  playground  of  Lawrenceburg 
and  the  county's  Guilford  Roadfilde  Cov- 
ered Bridge  park,  the  HillforeBt  HlstorlcaJ 
home  where  ancient  natural  beauties  are 
being  uncovered  and  restored,  and  other 
projects  in  Dearborn  county  cities  This 
week  the  two  officials  led  a  small  group  of 
Interested  and  helpful  citizens  through  the 
works  of  the  emerging  Aurora  city  'Water- 
ways Park,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  lan- 
guid and  graceful  Hogan  Creek.  Then  they 
took  oa  on  a  tour  of  Ohio,  Switzerland  and 
Ripley  county  projects. 

The  fifteen  projects  have  furnished  up  to 
seventy-six  labor  Jobs  and  a  number  of 
supervisory  positions,  and  at  present  sixty- 
one  are  being  given  work. 

In  Aurora  the  three  acres  of  Waterways 
Park  are  based  en  Moore  street,  where  by 
gift  of  the  city  and  Chamber  of  Commerce 
six  decadent  residences  are  being  torn  down 
to  widen  the  street  frontage.  These  include 
houses  known  as  the  Bishop.  Sargent.  Hatter, 
McDanlel  homes.  Hilderbrand  garage  and 
others.  Nearby  on  Manchester  street,  a  long 
unoccupied  house  of  Al  ( Boots  i  McDanlel 
will  soon  fall  to  the  axes  of  the  Nelson 
Amendment  crew  of  fourteen,  and  materials 
salvaged  for  park  improvement.  On  the  high 
ground  of  the  former  Sm:th  trailer  Court,  a 
shelter  and  laundry  building  has  been  refur- 
bished and  painted  to  become  cement  block 
rest  rooms  with  concrete  floors. 

On  the  crest  of  the  bank  r.earby  a  concrete 
flooring  of  comfortable  size  may  soon  be  the 
base  of  a  roofed  pavlUon  for  shade  with 
tables.  Trees  are  being  trimmed  and  some 
are  removed.  Yet  other  trees  will  be  planted 
for  uniform  shade  In  the  park.  Seven  cook- 
out  furnaces  will  be  built  on  designs  being 
worked  out  bv  Tremaln  and  the  local  fore- 
man, Clayton'cheek.  Below  the  bank,  along 
the  creek,  the  plans  are  underway  to  obtain 
right  of  way  for  a  promenade  of  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  to  the  City  Park  and  swimming 
pool,  where  the  crew  has  already  spent  con- 
siderable time  on  plantings,  trees,  buildings 
and  driveway.  Plans  to  improve  and  heat 
the  central  closed  pavilion  of  City  Park  for 
all-weather  use  were  postponed  until  match- 
ing gifts  of  materials  and  equipment  are 
available. 

At  HilUorest  the  long  steep  hill,  rising  to 
a  crest  of  a  few  hundred  feet  behind  the 
historical  community  restoration,  continues 
to  uncover  vestiges  of  formal  gardens  and 
walks  in  use  a  hundred  years  and  more  ago. 
The  workmen  will  continue  to  make  these 
available  for  today's  public,  with  their  sweep- 
ing view  over  the  rooftops  and  up  the  blue 
Ohio  River. 

For  the  past  six  weeks  a  small  crew  has 
been  laboring  to  convert  the  former  mud 
flats  and  forested  banks  at  the  Indiana  end 
of  the  old  Rising  Sun  River  Dam  to  a  place 
of  beauty  and  public  convenience.  Under 
Raymond  Koons.  supervisor,  Thomas  Bast- 
ing's and  William  H.  Frey  have  been  uproot- 
ing undesirable  growth,  filling,  making  walk- 
ways, burning  refuse.  The  U.S.  government 
has  turned  the  property  over  to  the  State  of 
Indiana,  which  will  lease  its  ten  acres  of 
locust,  maple  and  hedge-apple  tree  shade 
to  Ohio  county.  From  Dam  Thirty-Nine  the 
name  will  be  changed  to  honor  a  deceased 
Rising  Sun  benefactor,  with  wading  beach 
and  shelter  house. 

In  Switzerland  county,  Conover  visited  the 
Patriot  Park,  and  Us  OEO  crew,  Ernest  Ryder, 
Luther  Gray  and  Buddy  Baker,  under  whose 
hands  the  Improved  and  enlarged  shelter 
house  looks  down  on  a  newly  level  baseball 
field    with    scoreboard,    swing    set,    comfort 
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bvilldlngs.  repaired  and  whlte-palnted  stone 
refrechment  stand  and  horseshoe  courts. 
Steel  posts  for  baseball  backstops,  barbecue 
plt«,  water  and  tables  are  coming  and  next 
season  the  Junior  league  and  church  league 
wUl  be  able  to  play  on  the  two  acres,  and 
accommodate  and  serve  large  crowds,  picnics 
and  reunions.  Walls  and  foundations  are 
strengthened  by  generous  donation  of  con- 
crete blocks  by  the  Miller  Block  Co.  of  Law- 
renceburg. 

In  Vevay,  the  Inspecting  group  paid  Its 
respects  to  the  Jewel-Uke  grassy  Riverside 
Park  with  shade  and  park  equipment  newly 
re-f\irblshed  by  the  working  crew.  Largest 
Job  In  thU  area  though,  is  the  several  acres 
of  county  4-H  Pair  with  the  traditional 
buildings  and  roofed  pens,  fields  and  shaded 
areas  where  a  crew,  all  over  seventy  years 
old,  ore  Improving  all  the  features  and  add- 
ing buildings  from  used  lumber.  Parker 
Smith  is  the  supervisor  whose  original  ideas 
are  going  far  to  improve  the  scene.  Under- 
way In  one  building  Is  the  minor  work  of 
restoring  an  eight-seater  survey,  a  note  out 
of  another  century. 

Back  away  from  the  river,  Conover  and  his 
party  swung  through  the  hills  and  fields,  past 
Mt.  Sterling  Roadside  Park,  a  brief  spot  of 
convenience  In  the  small  settlement,  where 
three  roads  Joining  leave  an  acre  triangle  of 
grass.  Mr.  Cole.  Switzerland  county  sanitar- 
ian, will  request  donated  materials  to  make 
the  plot  useful  for  the  families  all  around 
there.  The  next  stop,  for  noon,  was  at  a  de- 
lightful country  store  type  restaurant,  well 
filled  with  lunching  citizens  and  workmen. 
But  before  this  rest  the  men  stopped  to  dis- 
cuss details  with  Mr.  Hewitt,  a  seventy-year- 
oid  unemployed  who  demonstrated  his  skills 
and  training  with  a  small  party  of  four,  at 
cleaning,  fencing,  installing  water,  painting 
shelters  on  the  well  known  East  Enterprise 
Pair  Grounds,  summertime  scene  of  family 
reunions,  church  fairs,  picnics  and  fairs. 
Brush  has  been  removed  and  vegetation  in- 
cludes seventy-foot  trees  and  planting  on 
the  well  cleaned  grounds. 

Bear  Branch  was  the  next  stop,  a  foxir 
acre  baseball  field,  two  room  whlte-palnt«d 
Freedom  school  suitable  for  Headstart  classes 
and  community  get-to-gethers,  restored 
under  the  eye  of  Township  Trustee  Dennis. 

At  Bennington  In  Switzerland  county  is  the 
Pleasant  Township  Old  Conservation  farm, 
where  volunteers  started  work  before  making 
formal  application  for  Nelson  Amendment 
help,  led  by  Victor  Virgil,  an  OEO  director. 
In  Benham  a  ten-acre  community  park  has 
yet  to  get  Its  planned  shelter  aa  five  men 
work  on  knocking  off  the  rough  edges  of 
a  beautiful  wooded  area  presented  by  the 
Benham  family  to  Its  community. 

One  of  the  larger  works  visited  was  the 
Osgood,  Ripley  coiinty  fairground  where  Bert 
Kelley  supervises  fourteen  men  in  restoring 
a  property  once  one  of  the  best  known  fairs 
of  the  state  and  the  envy  of  surrounding 
cotmtles.  A  stand  of  hundreds  of  tall  trees 
provide  shade  and  picnicking  space.  Dozens 
of  frame  buildings  are  being  sorted  out. 
some  of  them  for  palnUng.  new  roofing  and 
flooring,  some  for  material  to  replace  their 
sagging  forms  with  modern  structures.  To 
winterize  the  main  building  for  community 
use,  saw  up  discarded  trees  for  wood  for 
the  new  fireplaces,  and  strengthen  the  race- 
track pavilion  and  grandstand  are  present 
Jobs  laid  out  by  Lawrence  Crum,  local  banker. 

Late  in  a  day  of  detailed  discussion  of 
buildings,  weeding,  fencing,  painting,  plant- 
ing, the  Inspection  party  made  short  visits 
at  the  Milan  Community  Park  supported  by 
school  board  aid,  through  Jon  Kohlmeler. 
school  board  member,  and  Charles  Tyree. 
of  the  O.E.O  and  school  boards.  At  Bates- 
vllle  Boys  Club  with  Its  busy  building  Is 
supervised  by  Harold  Stelnkamp. 

Mr.   Tremaln  said  that   the  current  year 


of  fiscal  funds  expires  next  July  1,  but  there 
are  some  funds  that  may  stlU  be  available 
for  needed  Improvements  on  public  prop- 
erty largely  at  expense  of  hiring  labor  of  the 
older  unemployed,  at  no  more  than  $1.50  an 
hour. 

Plans  are  underway  now  for  the  following 
year's  works  starting  July  1.  1968,  and  the 
OEO  officials  hope  to  make  a  deadline  of 
March  1,  in  completing  detailed  applica- 
tions for  that  year.  Interested  public  bodies 
with  needs  are  asked  to  contact  now  Mr. 
Paul  Tremaln,  telephone  1034,  or  237  Main 
St.,  Aurora,  Ind.,  Postofflce  Box  240.  The 
four-county  directors  and  the  work  leaders 
will  be  glad  to  help  in  preparing  programs, 
and  to  supervise  In  carrying  them  out  when 
approved. 

Some  of  these  already  In  the  works  In- 
clude refurbishing  New  Street  In  Lawrence- 
burg,  the  old  time  waterfront  thoroughfare 
in  days  before  the  Ohio  River  levee,  and  first 
steps  In  preparing  for  a  new  youth  play- 
ground in  the  east  end  of  the  city. 

The  two  latest  projects  under  Mainstream 
employment-Improvements  plan  are  about 
to  get  underway,  plus  the  labor  on  the  Bates- 
vllle  club  already  listed. 

The  Milan  School  Park  has  been  activated 
this  week,  Paul  Tremaln  reported  for  the 
Mainstream  project  list.  Selected  to  cut, 
trim  and  build  cookout  furnaces  and  tables 
are  Astor  Dobson,  supervisor,  Fred  C.  Bree. 
Henry  M.  Snyder,  Kenneth  Richards  and 
Lowell  Negangard. 

Another  Job  about  to  open  up  Is  the  repair 
of  certain  roads  In  the  Guilford  region  re- 
ported by  Postmaster  Wally  Boyles  to  be 
dlflScult  of  access  by  the  maUrnan  deliver- 
ing the  route.  It  Is  anticipated  that  this 
work  will  keep  two  or  three  men  busy  during 
the  remaining  working  weather. 


AUTOMOBILE    INSURANCE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  exists 
today  widespread  discussion  of  and  dis- 
content with  the  present  operation  of 
automobile  insurance  practices  through- 
out the  United  States. 

Recently  the  House  Judlciarj*  Com- 
mittee published  a  staff  report  unequivo- 
cally stated : 

Materials  In  the  preceding  chapters  of  this 
report  make  It  abundantly  clear  that  further 
Investigation  of  the  automobile  Insurance 
system  In  the  United  States  Is  In  order. 
Fiirther  Investigation  is  mandatory  should 
Congress  find  it  necessary  to  enact  construc- 
tive legislation  that  would  alter  the  present 
automobile    Insurance   regulatory    system. 

Information  set  forth  in  this  report  .-hows 
that,  by  any  objective  standard,  performance 
of  the  automobile  insurance  business  In  the 
United  States  Is  unsatisfactory.  The  system 
is  slow,  Incomplete,  and  expensive.  The  com- 
panies and  organizations  involved  In  furnish- 
ing this  service  to  the  public  In  many  re- 
spects do  a  poor  Job. 

Legislation  that  Is  designed  to  Improve 
performance  In  the  U.S.  automobile  insurance 
business  involves  decision  on  two  funda- 
mental pwllcy  Issues.  A  substantial  body  of 
factual  Information  should  be  collected  be- 
fore these  basic  policies  are  decided.  The 
policy  decisions  are: 

(1)    Shall   the   Federal-SUte   relationship 


that  is  established  in  the  McCarran -Ferguson 
Act  for  regulation  of  the  automobile  Insm- 
ance  business  be  continued? 

(2)  Does  the  function  of  the  automobile 
under  modern  economic  and  social  condi- 
tlons  require  changes  In  U.S.  compensation 
systenas  applicable  to  Individuals  that  suffer 
economic  losses  and  personal  injury  as  a  re- 
sult of  automobile  accidents? 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  the  various  al- 
ternatives to  the  present  fault-habillty 
system  of  adjudicating  claims  is  the  no- 
fault  system  operating  in  Saskatchewan, 
Canada. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  previous  permis- 
sion, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  November  7, 
1967: 

Insurance  Innovation:  A  Canadian  Prov- 
ince Finds  a  Way  To  Slash  Auto  Crash 
Litigation— Compulsory  No-F.ault  Pou- 
ciES  Sold  by  Saskatchewan  Pay  All  Vic- 
tims Automatically — Similar  Plans 
Urged  in  United  States 

(By  John  F.  Lyons) 
Regina,  Saskatchewan. — The  accident  was 
a  bad  one.  Two  cars  going  In  opposite  di- 
rections on  a  narrow  road  crashed  into  eacli 
other  on  a  dark  night.  Of  the  five  occupants, 
four  were  killed. 

Had  it  happened  anywhere  but  in  Saskat- 
chewan, chances  are  that  little  If  any  lia- 
bility Instirance  benefits  would  have  been 
paid,  because  It  was  Impossible  to  establish 
which  driver  was  at  fault.  Because  it  did 
happen  here  In  Saskatchewan,  however,  dam- 
ages totaling  $35,000  were  paid  to  families  of 
the  cars'  occupants — and  nobody  had  to  hire 
a  lawyer  or  file  suit  to  get  the  payments. 

The  reason;  Saskatchewan's  automobile 
Insurance  policies  provide  death  and  injury 
benefits — relatively  modest  ones,  to  be  sure— 
that  are  payable  immediately  In  many  cases 
and  that  are  paid  to  the  parties  Involved 
without  regard  to  who  Is  at  fault  In  an  ac- 
cident. The  policies,  which  are  compulsory, 
are  sold  by  the  Saskatchewan  provincial  gov- 
ernment. In  broad  outline,  the  Saskatche- 
wan Plan,  as  the  scheme  Is  called,  resembles 
workmen's  compensation  Insurance  In  the 
U.S.  under  which  an  Injured  employe  gets 
workmen's  compensation  payments  whether 
his  own  or  his  employer's  negligence  caused 
his  injury. 

dissatisfaction  in  the  united  states 
A  close  look  at  Saskatchewan's  experience 
Is  particularly  pertinent  now  because  of  the 
mounting  dissatisfaction  with  the  way  au- 
tomobile casualty  and  liability  Insurance 
works  In  the  U.S.  Auto  insurance  In  the  U.S.. 
Its  critics  say.  Is  too  costly,  and  liability  ben- 
efits are  too  uncertain.  Courts  are  clogged 
with  lawsuits  seeking  to  pin  the  blame  for 
accidents  on  one  driver  or  another,  the  critics 
complain,  and  Injured  persons  who  can't  af- 
ford to  hire  a  lawyer  often  receive  no  lia- 
bility payments  at  all. 

Demands  are  growing  for  radical  changes  in 
U.S.  auto  Insurance.  One  approach  that  has 
received  widespread  attention  Is  the  "Basic 
Protection  Plan"  proposed  by  two  law  profes- 
sors,  Robert  E.  Keeton  of  Harvard  and  Jeffrey 
O'Connell  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  The 
plan,  set  forth  In  a  1965  book  entitled  Basic 
Protection  of  the  Traffic  Victim,  Incorporates 
the  Saskatchewan  Plan's  major  feature — pay- 
ments to  Injured  persons  regardless  of  their 
negligence  In  an  accident.  But  It  differs  In 
several  respects.  For  example,  It  provides  for 
private  Insurance  companies,  rather  than  the 
state,  to  issue  and  se..  "no-fault"  policies. 

Support  for  no-fault  auto  Insurance  In  the 
U.S.  has  recently  picked  up  backing  from 
such  noted  figures  as  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan.  a 
former  official  of  the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion,   who   urged   adoption   of   the   Keeton- 
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O'Connell  plan  In  an  August  article  In  the 
Kew  York  'Hmes  Sunday  magazine.  Moreover, 
me  current  issue  of  Fortune  magazine  con- 
taxns  an  article  saying  "there  is  a  powerful 
case  for  scrapping"  the  U.S.  auto  insurance 
gystem  "altogether  and  replacing  it"  with 
no-fault  coverage. 

socialists  created  system 

The  Saskatchewan  Plan  has  been  operating 
21  vears.  It  was  established  In  1946,  when 
Saskatchewan  elected  the  only  Socialist  state 
or  provincial  government  ever  to  take  office 
in  North  America.  The  Socialists  promptly  set 
up*  the  government-operated  Insurance  sys- 
tem Thoueh  the  Socialists  were  replaced  In 
1964  by  a  regime  of  the  middle-of-the-road 
Liberal  Party  that  had  promised  to  return 
auto  inusrance  entirely  to  private  companies, 
the  provincial  insurance  system  has  been 
maintained,  and  there  appears  to  be  little 
likelihood  of  major  change. 

"Government  auto  insurance  has  given  us 
a  lot  of  headaches."  says  Saskatchewan's  Lib- 
eral Party  premier,  Ross  Thatcher.  "There 
have  been  plenty  of  times  when  I  wanted  to 
throw  the  plan  in  the  Pacific  Ocean."  But  he 
adds:  "I  would  have  to  admit  the  plan  Is 
working." 

Hardly  anyone  injured  in  an  automobile 
accident  in  Saskatchewan  goes  uncompen- 
sated. The  amount  Is  determined  by  a  sched- 
ule of  payments  set  by  the  province.  'Whether 
or  not  he  Is  at  fault,  the  injured  per.<=on  nor- 
mally can  collect  as  much  as  S4.000  In  dam- 
ages for  a  physical  disability.  $2,000  for  medi- 
cal expenses  not  covered  by  medical  in- 
surance and  $2,520  for  loss  of  wages. 

Death  benefits  of  up  to  $10,000  also  are 
payable,  plus  $300  in  funeral  expenses.  Even 
before  they  begin  to  collect  from  automobile 
insurance,  most  injured  persons  will  have 
a  good  part  of  their  medical  bills  paid  by  the 
province's  separate  medical  insurance  plan, 
which  provides  up  to  $6,300  In  benefits. 
seeking   additional   payments 

When  an  accident  victim  feels  he  has  been 
Inadequately  compensated  under  the  sched- 
ule of  automatic  payments,  he  is  free  to  sue 
for  additional  damages.  The  province's 
compulsory  insurance  policies  provide  for  li- 
ability payments  up  to  $35,000  to  protect  a 
driver  found  liable  in  such  cases.  However, 
only  a  small  proportion  of  Injured  persons 
Buel  a  situation  that  helps  keep  the  backlog 
of  liability  cases  low  in  Saskatchewan  s 
coiu-ts.  Also  working  to  keep  the  pro\inclal 
courts  uncongested  Is  a  prohibition  against 
lawyers'  handling  liability  cases  on  a  "con- 
tingency" basis,  in  which  the  lawyer  takes 
his  fee  out  of  any  award  he  may  obtain  for 
his  client. 

The  uncrowded  court  dockets  In  Saskat- 
chewan, which  has  Just  under  a  million  resi- 
dents, means  that  a  suit  filed  today  will 
probably  be  disposed  of  by  Christmas.  By 
contrast,  In  metropolitan  U.S.  areas.  It  takes 
30  months  to  wind  up  the  average  liability 
suit  that  goes  to  a  jury;  in  Chicago,  which 
has  an  especially  big  backlog  of  liability 
cases,  it  takes  69  months. 

Because  legal  costs  are  low,  relatively  more 
of  the  premium  Income  collected  by  the 
province  Is  paid  out  in  benefits  than  In  the 
U.S. 

It's  estimated  that  In  Saskatchewan  93 '"f 
of  premium  income  Is  paid  In  benefits,  com- 
pared with  75%  In  the  U.S. 

The  relatively  small  number  of  accidents 
that  do  lead  to  attempts  to  collect  damages 
beyond  the  pajTnents  specified  by  the  prov- 
ince are  usually  those  that  result  In  severe 
disabilities — loss  of  a  Umb  or  an  eye,  for  ex- 
ample. In  cases  where  an  Injured  party  seeks 
additional  compensation  and  It  Is  determined 
that  the  other  party  is  liable,  the  province 
will  pay  a  Judgment  for  damages  of  up  to 
»35,000  If  the  driver  found  at  fault  Is  an  un- 
insured person  from  outside  the  province. 


Such  a  case  occurred  a  year  ago,  when  a 
dentist  was  struck  by  a  car  and  seriously  in- 
jured on  a  Regina  street  Basic  hospital  fees 
were  paid  bv  the  provincial  medical  care  plan. 
The  provincial  auto  Insurance  office  auto- 
matically provided  $1,850  for  Intensive  spe- 
cial care  and  therapy  and  $1,050  to  compen- 
sate the  dentist  for  time  spent  In  the  hos- 
pital. But  beyond  that,  the  dentist  got  a 
lump  sum  damage  award  of  $35,000. 

In  this  case,  the  dentist  didn't  even  have 
to  file  a  suit.  Insurance  officials  agreed  at  a 
hearing  that  the  driver  who  hit  him  was  so 
clearly  at  fault  that  a  trial  wasn't  necessary. 
The  insurance  office  paid  the  $35,000  because 
the  driver,  a  resident  of  another  province, 
wasn't  covered  by  liability  Insurance. 

HOW  MUCH  IT  costs 

Saskatchewan  drivers  are  required  to  pay 
for  their  compulsory  insurance  when  they 
register  their  cars  each  year.  Most  drivers 
are  billed  a  basic  fee  of  $3  for  personal  In- 
Jury  and  liability  Insurance.  Drivers  under 
25  years  old  are  charged  $5,  occasional  per- 
petrators of  moving  traffic  violations  pay  $30 
and  chronic  violators  $60.  Drivers  Judged  at 
fault  In  anv  accident  by  a  court  or  by  the 
provincial  insurance  office  pay  a  $25  surcharge 
over  their  basic  fee  the  next  time  they  re- 
new their  Instirance,  even  though  such  find- 
ings of  blame  do  not  affect  drivers'  automatic 
benefits  from  compulsory  insurance. 

The  pxirchase  of  collision  insurance  from 
the  province  Is  also  compulsory  in  Saskatche- 
wan. It  costs  a  driver  up  to  $74  a  year  for  the 
largest  of  late-model  cars  and  reimburses 
him  for  damages  to  his  car  exceeding  $200. 

A  Regina  schoolteacher  with  a  good  driv- 
ing record  who  owns  a  1967  Plymouth  Belve- 
dere can  expect  to  pay  basic  liability  and 
collision  insurance  premiums  of  $65  a  year  at 
current  rates.  To  increase  his  liability  pro- 
tection to  $235,000  from  the  compulsory  $35,- 
000,  he  would  pay  a  private  insurance  com- 
pany another  $28,  bringing  his  total  Insur- 
ance bill  to  $93.  Similar  coverage  in  Minot. 
N.D  ,  a  few  htmdred  miles  south,  would  cost 
$137.  The  contrast  is  even  more  striking  con- 
sidering that  Regina,  with  a  population  of 
140.000,  is  much  larger  than  Minot,  which 
has  30,000  residents.  Insurance  rates  are 
usuallv  higher  in  larger  cities,  but  the  Saskat- 
chewan rate  applies  to  all  drivers  regardless 
of  where  they  live  in  the  province. 

APPRAISING  collision  DAMAGE 

To  prevent  excessive  collision  damage 
claims,  the  Saskatchewan  insurance  system 
opened  service  centers  during  the  1950s  In 
the  province's  major  cities.  A  car  Involved  In 
an  accident  Is  driven  or  towed  to  one  of  these 
centers,  where  an  adjuster  calculates  the 
damage  and  authorizes  a  local  garage  to  re- 
pair It. 

On  Mondays — the  busiest  day  of  the 
^eek— about  200  cars  show  up  at  service 
centers  In  Regina.  Some  claims  are  paid  on 
the  spot.  The  Insurance  office  takes  over  total 
wrecks  for  sale  at  salvage  value. 

Most  Saskatchewan  citizens  seem  satisfied 
with  their  provincial  Insurance  system.  "I 
couldn't  afford  similar  auto  Insurance  any- 
where else,  and  I've  been  all  over,"  pays  a 
Regina  cab  driver. 

"The  politicians,  whether  they're  Liberal. 
Socialist  or  Conservative,  will  never  change 
the  auto  Insurance  plan  because  It  has  such 
firm  support  among  the  people,"  says  Mary 
McNeil,  a  Liberal  Party  campaign  worker  In 
Regina. 

There  are,  of  course,  dissenters.  "I  don't 
think  the  government  shouid  be  In  this  sort 
of  thing,"  says  a  highly  placed  Liberal  Party 
member. 

But  much  of  the  criticism  of  the  Insurance 
plan  Is  directed  at  the  size  of  Its  benefits 
rather  than  at  Its  basic  nature.  '"We  have  a 
long  way  to  go  In  expanding  our  Injury  pay- 


ments that  are  made  without  regard  to 
fault,"  says  Val  Gilbert,  a  top  Regina  trial 
lawyer.  "There  are  a  multitude  of  damages 
and  injuries  we  Ignore.  Suppose,  for  Instance, 
a  top  violinist  breaks  his  finger."  The  maxi- 
mum automatically  payable  for  a  per- 
manently disabled  finger  is  about  $200. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON,  THE  MARINE 

CORPS.    AND    OUR    COMMITMENT 

TO  FREEDOM 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Sisk]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  48-hour 
trip  across  the  country  which  took  him 
some  5,000  miles.  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  repeated  one  theme  over  and 
over  this  'Veterans  Day; 

Freedom  has  never  come  to  any  people  as 
a  gift.  It  has  never  been  held  by  any  people 
who  were  not  able  and  willing  to  defend  It. 

The  President  was  talking  to  the  men 
who  make  up  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps — 
the  finest  fighting  unit  in  the  world. 

But  he  was  also  talking  to  the  people 
of  our  Nation. 

The  Marines  know  what  a  commit- 
ment to  freedom  means.  The  corps  was 
bom  "as  a  commitment  to  freedom,"  the 
President  said  during  his  visit  to  Camp 
Pendleton,  Calif.  And  the  Marine  Corps 
has  honored  that  commitment  with  Its 
blood  and  its  dedication. 

In  peace  or  in  W'ar,  we  ought  to  be 
proud  that  we  have  such  men  to  defend 
our  Nation. 

We  ought  to  be  proud  that,  while 
others  may  demean  our  objectives,  the 
Marine  Corps  pursues  them. 

We  ought  to  be  proud  that  the  Marines 
have  served  as  the  advance  guard  of  the 
U.S.  commitment  to  freedom  from  Trip- 
oli to  the  DMZ  in  Vietnam. 

And  we  ought  to  be  proud  of  our  Presi- 
dent who  journeyed  forth  on  Veterans 
Day  to  tell  the  men  of  our  militar>'  that 
we  support  them,  and  that  we  will  not 
forget  them  when  they  come  home. 

The  Marine  Corps  is  192  years  old  this 
month. 

Its  history  needs  no  embellishment 
from  the  Congress.  We  are  proud  to  be 
representatives  of  a  nation  which  has 
produced  such  a  fine  body  of  fighting 
men.  And  we  join  the  President  in  salut- 
ing them  this  Vet-erans  Day. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  insert  in 
the  Record  the  remarks  of  President 
Johnson  made  at  Camp  Pendleton.  Calif., 
in  honor  of  Veterans  Day: 
Remarks  of  the  President,  Camp  Pendleton. 
Calif. 

Secretary  McNamara,  Admiral  Moorer,  MaJ. 
Gen.  Lewis' Fields,  MaJ.  Gen.  'Wood  Kyle,  Con- 
grersman  Dick  Hanna,  Congressman  Pickle. 
Ladles   and   Gentleman: 

I  have  come  here  today  from  across  the 
country  for  two  very  important  reasons.  To 
pay  tribute  to  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps  on  its  birthday  ,  ,  .  and  to  salute  the 
Marines  around  the  world  who  are  following 
192  years  of  valor. 
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It  U  no  secret  that  I  like  "can-do"  people. 
And  I  know  that  this  is  a  place  to  And  them — 
from  your  General  Fields  to  your  newest 
"boot  " 

It  Is  also  no  secret  that  we've  had  an 
Invasion  of  Marines  In  our  own  White  House 
family. 

As  one  who  has  had  glimpses  of  a  Marine 
pursuing  his  objective  for  the  past  few 
monihs — I  am  lm.pressed! 

In  boot  camp,  you  learned  the  history  of 
the  Marine  Corps— or  else. 

I've  never  had  the  stimulating  experience 
of  a  boo:  camp. 

But,  as  a  freshman  Congressman  on  the 
Naval  Affairs  Committee,  I  learned  that  the 
Marine  Corps  was  born  In  Philadelphia,  No- 
vember 10,  1775. 

The  Continental  Congress  was  In  session 
and  the  Maritime  Committee,  with  John 
Adams  as  chairman — authorized  two  bat- 
talions of  continental  Marines. 

Two  hundred  and  elghty-slx  Marines 
signed  up  on  the  spot. 

They  got  the  authorization,  they  organized 
the  Corps,  and  they  were  fighting  the  Ameri- 
can revolution  six  months  later. 

I  cannot  resist  pointing  out  that  some 
things  moved  faster  In  those  days. 

Our  founding  fathers  knew  then  what  Is 
still  so  true  today.  Freedom  has  never  come 
to  any  people  as  a  gift.  It  has  never  been 
held  by  any  people  who  were  not  able  and 
willing  to  defend  It. 

The  Marine  Corps  does  defend  it.  The  Corps 
was  born  as  a  commitment  to  freedom.  And 
It  has  honored  that  commitment  every  single 
hour  of  Its  existence.  It  honors  It  today — and 
thank  God! 

Here  at  Pendleton,  men  know  what  the 
commitment  to  freedom  must  sometimes 
cost.  They've  learned  It  the  hard  way — they've 
learned  It  In  battles  for  freedom. 

Here,  too,  are  men  poised  to  battle  In  Viet- 
nam. And  they  will  go  Into  battle  with  the 
best  training  and  the  best  arms  we  can  give 
them  They  will  continue  to  get  them  as  long 
as  I  am  your  Commander-in-Chief. 

The  road  we  travel  in  Vietnam  to  an  honor- 
able peace  Is  not  an  easy  road. 

America  Is  no  stranger  on  the  road  to  free- 
dom and  neither  Is  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps.  Marines  know,  as  a  wise  man  once 
said,  that  "a  people  who  are  willing  to  give 
their  lives  .  .  .  for  their  liberty,  save  both." 

Some  things  do  not  change.  Courage  does 
not.  Honor  does  not. 

But  the  nature  of  wars  change  with  tech- 
nology— with  the  birth  of  new  nations — with 
new  tactics  of  new  enemies. 

But  Marines  have  always  changed  with 
change — to  win.  They  won  In  Korea  when 
winning  meant  holding — not  conquering. 

Marines  are  winning  In  Vietnam — where 
the  only  victory  we  seek  Is  to  keep  a  small 
country  out  of  the  hands  of  aggressors. 

You  and  I  know  that  It  Is  harder  and 
tougher  to  ask  for  and  to  achieve  a  re- 
strained and  limited  victory.  One  could  sur- 
render— or  start  Worlld  War  III — and  could 
do  either  without  much  help  or  much  brains. 

But  the  hard  course  and  the  true  course — 
the  only  course — Is  the  one  we  must  steer 
between  surrender  and  annihilation. 

That  Is  where  honor  lies.  That  Is  where 
freedom  waits.  That  is  where  we  find  our  only 
hope  for  true  peace  for  oiirselves  and  for  our 
children. 

Let  us.  then,  seek  not  just  the  end  of  bat- 
tle In  Vietnam.  Let  us  seek  the  beginning 
of  genuine  and  universal  peace  In  the  world. 

In  Vietnam  today  Marines  in  the  Demil;- 
tarlzed  Zone  lay  their  lives  on  the  line  for 
that  new  beginning. 

They  are  the  point-men  of  a  braver  future. 
We  here  at  home  cannot  fall  them.  And  we 
won't  fall  them. 

Our  servicemen  are  citizens  first.  And  they 
have  parents  with  wives  and  with  children. 

We  are  not  going  to  betray  any  of  them. 


We  will  not  let  them  come  home  to  a  land 
which  has  decayed  while  they  were  gone. 

Our  men  In  Vietnam  are  flrst-class  fighters 
for  freedom.  We  are  not  going  to  let  them 
come  home  to  a  second-class  country! 

Notwithstanding  all  the  frustrations  and 
protests,  we  are  going  ahead  and  build  the 
schools  their  children  need  and  the  homes 
their  families  must  have  and  provide  the  op- 
portunities they  are  entitled  to. 

In  this  country  a  man  leaving  the  service 
has  a  right  to  get  as  much  education  as  he 
wants.  He  has  a  right  to  a  decent  Job,  and  a 
decent  home.  He  has  a  right  to  raise  his 
family — not  only  with  dignity,  but  with  some 
of  the  Joys  and  pleasures  which  freedom 
means. 

We  know  that  you  will  keep  yauz  com- 
mitment to  us.  I  came  here  today  to  tell  you 
that  we  are  going  to  keep  our  commitment  to 
you. 


TNEQUITIES  IN  LAND 
CONDEMNATION 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsen]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  many  land- 
owners near  Libby  in  my  district  in 
Montana  have  suffered  severe  financial 
hardship  as  a  result  of  inequities  which 
I  believe  exist  in  the  Government's 
method  of  land  condemnation.  As  you 
know,  a  great  deal  of  land  has  been  con- 
demned in  that  area  as  preparations  are 
made  for  the  construction  of  Libby  Dam. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
citizens  In  that  area  who  feel  they  should 
not  receive  the  full  brunt  of  costs  related 
to  the  condemnation  process.  Assess- 
ments have  been  made  against  these 
landowners  for  surveys,  plats,  and 
photos. 

It  seems  obvious  that  such  services 
are  for  the  benefit  of  the  condemning 
U.S.  agency  and,  as  such,  I  believe  it 
would  be  equitable  that  the  United 
States  should  bear  these  costs. 

I  am  therefore  introducing  legislation 
which  would  relieve  the  individual  from 
whom  the  land  is  being  taken  of  the  ex- 
traneous costs  in  a  condemnation  pro- 
ceeding except  for  the  attorney  and  ap- 
praisal fees. 

The  procedural  aspects  of  the  con- 
demnation under  the  authority  of  law 
are  governed  by  the  Federal  rules  of 
civil  procedure  for  the  U.S,  district 
court,  where  reference  Is  made  to  the 
fact  that  In  "the  absence  of  statutory 
authority  costs  cannot  be  allowed."  No 
such  authority  for  the  taxing  of  costs  In 
condemnation  cases  exists. 

The  question  then  arises :  We  have  the 
wrong,  there  is  a  cure,  but  who  is  to  be 
the  doctor?  The  advisory  Commission 
to  the  Federal  rules  of  civil  procedure 
states  that  the  allowances  of  property 
owners'  costs  against  the  United  States 
is  a  matter  for  legislation  and  not  court 
rule. 

With  these  facts,  the  cure  Is  evident, 
and  not  only  my  constituents,  but  the 
constituents  of  every  colleague  in  the 
Congress  will  be  aided. 


THE  REPORT  CATALOGS  NEGRO 
ACHIEVEMENT  DURING  THE 
JOHNSON  YEARS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  [Mr.  Hathaway]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recent  troubled  summer.  President 
Johnson  asked  two  Government  agencies 
to  compile  the  latest  data  on  the  social 
and  economic  conditions  of  Negro 
Americans. 

The  report  of  these  agencies,  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau,  was  made  public  recently. 
This  report  is  a  mandate  for  a  con- 
tinued— and  enlarged — war  against  pov- 
erty. 

As  President  Johnson  said  upon  receiv- 
ing it,  the  report  shows  that  "substan- 
tial progress"  has  been  made  in  the  last 
6  years  but  that  "the  gap  between 
Negro  and  white  is  still  large  despite 
progress." 

While  Negro  incomes  have  risen  in 
relation  to  white  incomes,  the  median  in- 
comes of  Negro  families  is  still  only  58 
percent  of  the  median  incomes  of  white 
families. 

While  the  number  of  Negroes  in  full- 
time  employment  has  risen  steadily,  and 
an  increasing  number  of  Negroes  are 
finding  employment  in  white-collar, 
skilled,  or  semiskiDed  jobs,  the  rate  of 
Negro  xmemployment  continues  to  be 
double  the  rate  of  unemployment  among 
whites. 

Civil  rights  programs  sponsored  by 
President  Johnson  have  provided  greater 
opportunity  for  Negroes.  Encouraging 
gains  have  been  made  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, but  while  Negro  youths  are  now 
receiving  nearly  as  much  schooling  as 
their  white  counterparts,  the  quality  of 
their  education  is  often  far  inferior. 

Fewer  Negroes  now  live  in  big-city 
slums,  but  those  who  remain  there  find 
conditions  little  changed.  Three  out  of 
10  Negroes  live  in  substandard  housing 
as  compared  to  one  out  of  10  whites. 

The  report  of  Labor  Statistics  and 
Census  Bureaus  documents  both  progress 
and  unfinished  business.  It  indicates  that 
this  Congress  must  continue  to  strength- 
en and  support  the  war  on  poverty  and 
other  programs  that  help  the  Negro  com- 
munity achieve  full  opportunity.  It  is  a 
testament  of  what  can — and  has  been— 
achieved  by  imaginative  Great  Society 
programs — from  aid  to  education  to  anti- 
poverty  legislation.  And  it  indicates  how 
much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

As  President  Johnson  remarked : 

This  report  shows  that  people  do  malte 
progress,  great  progress,  when  they  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  so.  Our  Job  In  the  coming 
days  and  the  coming  years  Is  to  continue  acci 
Intensify  our  efforts  to  offer  people  a  chance. 
Let  us  get  on  with  the  Job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  unanimous  consent, 
I  insert  in  the  Record  the  President's  re- 
marks upon  receiving  this  valuable  re- 
port: 
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STATEMENT  BY   THE   PRESIDENT   ON    THE  REPORT 

ON  Social   and   Economic   CoNomoNS   or 

NEGROES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  NOVIMBEK  2, 

1967 

Xhls  summer,  I  asked  two  highly  respected 
government  statistical  agencies  to  draw  to- 
gether the  latest  and  most  relevant  data  con- 
cerning the  social  and  economic  conditions 
of  Negroes  In  America — the  bad  with  the 
good;  the  disappointing  with  the  encourag- 
tog— In  a  simple  format  that  could  be  easily 
understood. 

That  report,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  and  the  Census  Bureau,  is 
now  ready  and  I  commend  it  to  all  Americans 
for  serious  study.  As  the  report  Indicates,  no 
set  of  statistics  can  present  a  complete  pic- 
ture of  all  aspects  of  life.  We  have  not  yet 
learned  to  measure  on  a  yardstick  all  the 
elements  that  contribute  to  a  sense  of  equal- 
ity among  people.  Yet  much  can  be  learned 
from  the  evidence  at  hand. 

This  report,  as  I  view  It,  backs  up  neither 
of  the  extreme  positions  that  emerged  In  the 
wake  of  the  summer  disturbances.  It  does  not 
confirm  the  diagnosis  of  bleakness  and  de- 
spair: that  there  has  been  no  recent  progress 
for  Negroes  In  America  and  that  violence  Is 
therefore  a  logical  remedy.  It  does  not  con- 
Inn  the  opposite  view:  that  "Negroes  have 
been  given  too  much." 

We  know  those  views  to  be  fruitless.  This 
report  shows  them  to  be  false  as  well.  Far 
from  showing  "no  progress",  the  picture 
revealed  is  one  of  substantial  progress.  As  the 
nation  rode  a  great  tide  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic prosperity  over  the  past  seven  years, 
Negroes  In  America  not  only  kept  up  with  the 
general  advance,  but  In  important  ways 
moved  ahead  of  It.  In  education,  In  occupa- 
tions. In  income.  In  housing,  most  Negroes 
have  made  gains  ovei  the  past  few  years. 
Today,  for  the  first  time,  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  Negroes  In  America  are  moving  Into 
the  middle  class. 

But  that  Is  only  one  of  the  meanings  In 
this  data,  and  taken  alone  it  Is  of  only  lim- 
ited value.  The  second  meaning  Is  grim. 

The  gap  between  Negro  and  white  levels 
of  living  In  America  Is  still  large  despite  prog- 
ress. What  Is  most  troubling  Is  that  In  many 
of  the  worst  slum  areas  of  America,  life  Is 
not  getting  better  for  Negroes — It  Is  getting 
worse. 

Any  set  of  data  Is  subject  to  a  wide  variety 
of  Interpretations,  and  I  am  sure  that  this 
report  will  not  be  an  exception.  I  have 
formed  my  own  judgment  about  Its  deeper 
meaning. 

The  Negro  progress  made  over  the  past  six 
years  was  earned  by  millions  of  Negro 
Americans  going  to  school,  getting  better 
jobs,  making  higher  wages — motivated  by  the 
same  drives  for  a  better  tomorrow  that  mo- 
tivated white  Americans  during  this  period 
of  economic  expansion.  Government  helped 
by  opening  doors  of  opportunity.  Our  civil 
rights  laws  have  opened  doors  to  jobs,  schools, 
housing,  public  accommodations  and  voter 
participation  that  were  once  closed  to 
Negroes.  Manpower  training  programs  have 
opened  doors  for  skill  Improvement.  Aid  to 
education  Is  providing  better  schools  with 
better  teachers  and  better  facilities.  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  and  other  programs  are 
opening  the  way  to  better  health. 

The  American  system  places  a  premium  on 
individual  enterprise  and  Initiative.  The  data 
in  this  report  show  again  that  when  people 
have  a  chance  to  better  themselves — they 
will  better  themselves. 

The  data  show  that  our  job  Is  not  ended. 
Millions  of  Americans — whites  as  well  as 
Negroes,  children  as  well  as  adults.  In  every 
region  of  the  nation — remain  unreached  by 
the  opportunities  of  the  day. 

In  the  urban  areas — large  cities  particular- 
ly—as  I  have  pointed   out  time   and  time 


again,  the  nation  faces  a  major  problem. 
Successful  Negroes  are  moving  out  of  the 
worst  slum  areas,  leaving  behind  commu- 
nities that  are  Inhabited  largely  by  the  de- 
prived, the  unskilled,  the  handicapped  and 
new  Immigrants  from  the  rural  South.  It 
makes  all  the  more  urgent  that  the  federal 
programs  for  reclaiming  these  slunns  be  ade- 
quately funded.  We  must  put  our  country 
first  by  giving  top  priority  to  the  problems 
of  our  cities.  This  must  be  without  regard 
to  party  or  politics. 

The  data  In  this  report  show  that  people 
do  make  progress,  great  progress,  when  they 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  Our  job  In 
the  coming  days  and  the  coming  years  Is 
to  continue  and  to  Intensify  our  efforts  to 
offer  people  a  chance. 

Let  us  get  on  with  the  job. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mrs,  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for 
the  balance  of  week,  on  account  of  injury. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford»  ,  for  the  balance 
of  week,  on  account  of  oflBcial  business. 

Mr.  Conte  f^at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  balance  of  week, 
on  account  of  death  of  mother. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (&t  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pollock)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Lipscomb,  for  15  minutes,  on  No- 
vember 14. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  10  minutes,  on  No- 
vember 14. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Montgomery  ) ,  for  60  minutes,  on  No- 
vember 20,  1967;  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCormack  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill  of  Massachusetts)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  made  during  the  de- 
bate today  on  S.  2388  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pollock)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  KtTYKENDALL. 

Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter ; ) 

Mr.  Wright  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dingell. 


Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1166.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transpyortatlon  to  prescribe  safety  stand- 
ards for  the  transportation  of  natural  and 
other  gas  by  pipeline,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

S.  1267.  An  act  to  establish  the  Sawtooth 
National  Recreation  Area  In  the  State  of 
Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HR.  5784.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  molybdenum  from  the  national  stockpile; 

HJi.  5787.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  rare-earth  materials  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile: 

H.R.  5788.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  bismuth  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile; 

H.R.  8569.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  In  whole 
or  In  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  for  other  purpKJses;  and 

H.R.  11641.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  certain  civil  functions  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Panama 
Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal  Study 
Commission,  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission, Interstate  Commission  on  the  Po- 
tomac River  Basin,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  the  Water  Resources  CoxincU, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  repwrted  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following 
dates  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

On  November  9, 1967 : 

H.R.  8569.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  In  whole 
or  In  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  11641.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  certain  clvU  functions  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Panama 
Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  Atlantlc-Paclflo  Interoceanlc  Canal 
Study  Conunisslon,  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission.  Interstate  Commission 
on  the  Potomac  River  Basin,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  the  Water  Resovirces 
Council,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  November  13.  1967: 

HJt.  2757.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Comdr. 
Albert  G.  Berry.  Jr.: 

BH.  4538  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  John 
E.  Tannakakls; 
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HJi.  6692.  An  act  declaring  a  portion  of 
Bayou  Lafourche.  La.,  a  nonnavlgable  water- 
way of  the  United  States; 

HJl.  13048.  An  act  to  make  certain  tech- 
nical amendmenta  to  the  Ubrary  Services 
and  Construction  Act;  and 

HR.  13165.  An  act  to  extend  the  period 
during  which  Secret  Service  protection  may 
be  furnished  to  a  widow  and  minor  children 
of  a  former  President. 


ADJOUR^fMENT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly lat  6  o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 14.  1967,  at  11  o'clock  am. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1214.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report 
of  agreements  signed  In  October  1967  for  the 
use  of  foreign  currencies  under  Public  Law 
480,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  85-128;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. ^    , 

1215.  A  letter  from  the  clerk.  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims,  transmitting  certified  copies  of  the 
Courts  decision  in  the  cases  Tatem  Manu- 
facturing Company  v.  the  United  States.  No. 
4-58  and  Meriden  Industries  Covipany  v.  The 
United  States,  No.  5-5S,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
vUlons  of  sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  and  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 519.  85th  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HR.  2375.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  913).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
HJl.  13833.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  post 
office  and  Federal  office  building  to  be  con- 
structed in  the  Bronx.  N.Y.,  shall  be  named 
the  "Charlee  A.  Buckley  Post  Office  and  Fed- 
eral Office  Building"  In  memory  of  the  late 
Charles  A.  Buckley,  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  State  of 
New  York  from  1935  through  1964  (Rept. 
No.  914).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HJl.  13103.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Elementary  and  Secondsw?  Education  Act  of 
1965  in  order  to  provide  assistance  to  local 
educational  agencies  In  establishing  bilin- 
gual educational  programs,  and  to  provide 
certain  other  assistance  to  promote  such  pro- 
grams; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  915) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence. S.  780.  An  act  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  authorize  planning  grants  to  air  pol- 
lution control  agencies,  expand  research  pro- 
visions relating  to  fuels  and  vehicles,  provide 


for  interstate  air  pollution  control  agencies 
or  commissions,  authorize  the  establishment 
of  air  quality  standards,  and  for  other  pxir- 
poses.  (Rept.  No.  916) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GUDE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  HoRTON,  and  Mr.  Jacobs)  : 

H.R.  13970.  A  bUl  to  Increase  the  number 
and  salaries  of  Judges  of  the  District  of 
Colimibla  court  of  general  sessions,  the  sal- 
aries of  judges  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  appeals,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  13971.  A  bill  to  provide  counsel  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  juvenile  court,  to  pro- 
vide for  representation  of  the  community  by 
the  Corporation  Counsel  in  juvenile  court 
proceedings,  to  limit  the  period  for  which  ju- 
veniles may  be  detained  without  a  hearing,  to 
prohibit  unauthorized  mixing  of  dependents 
and  delinquents  in  juvenile  institutions,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  13972.  .\  bin  to  abolish  criminal  ac- 
tions for  paternity  and  nonsupport  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  to  confer  exclusive 
port  matters  In  the  domestic  relations  branch 
civil  jurisdiction  over  paternity  and  nonsup- 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  court  of  general 
sessions,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  HULL: 

H  R.  13973.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  Iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H  R.  13974.   A   bill   to   provide  for   orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;   to  the   Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

H  R.  13975.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  certain  limitations 
with  respect  to  the  types  and  number  of 
questions  which  may  be  asked  In  connection 
with  the  decennial  censuses  of  population, 
unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PASCELL: 

H.R.  13976.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  aircraft 
noise  abatement  regiilatlon,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma : 

H.R.  13977.  A  bill  to  designate  Optima  Res- 
ervoir on  the  North  Canadian  River,  Okla., 
as  Lake  Hardesty.  and  the  dam  structure  as 
Optima  Dam:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN : 

H.R.  13978.  A  bill  to  define  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Inferior  courts 
ordained  and  established  by  the  Congress 
under  article  III  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  In  criminal  prosecutions  In- 
volving admissions  or  confessions  of  the  ac- 
cused; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 

H.R.  13979.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  certain 
awards  In  recognition  of  outstanding 
arhlevement  In  the  field  of  sports  shall  be 
excluded  from  gross  Income;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  13980.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958.  as  amended,  to  Increase  salaries,  to 
adjust  pay  allnement,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


HJi.  13981.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  to  pay  travel  ex- 
penses per  diem  to  persons  traveling  between 
their  home  or  place  of  business  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  ascertain  whether  he  is  quail- 
fled  for  appointment  to  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 

HJR.  13982.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  returns 
and  deposits  of  the  excise  taxes  on  gasoline 
and  lubricating  oil;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 

H.R.  13983.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  protect  State  and 
local  governments  against  the  loss  of  tax 
revenues  which  would  otherwise  result  from 
acquisitions  of  property  in  urban  renewal 
projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  aid 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN: 

HSl.  13984.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
costs  shall  be  taxed  against  the  United  States 
In  condemnation  actions  brought  by  It;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GOODLING: 

H.J.  Res.  925.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering 
of  prayer  in  public  buildings;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H.  Res.  975.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Investigations  and 
studies  authorized  by  House  Resolution  356; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  arwi 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  13985.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nestor 
Maghlraug  Dalusong;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

BvMr.  FINO: 

H.R.  13986.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angela 
Antonla  Rizzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  13987.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Aracell  R.  Ancajas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

H.R.  13988.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Velma 
Crichton;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H.R.  13989.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
John  W.  Booth  III:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R.  13990.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Morlji 
Iwabuchl  and  his  wife.  Sumle  Iwabucht;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

201.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Social  Action  Conference. 
Washington.  D.C..  relative  to  certain  legis- 
lation pending  in  Congress;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

202.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  relative  to  a  constitutional 
amendment  providing  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

203.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  relative  to  a  Standing  Committee 
on  Enforcement;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
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Rent-a-Commissioner  Plan  Proposed  for 
Atomic  Energy  Commiciion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  13,  1967 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
suggest  a  two-platoon  system  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  but  some 
thought  should  be  given  to  filling  the 
numerous  vacancies  occurring  in  Com- 
roission  membership  with  some  sem- 
blance of  promptness.  If  no  improve- 
ments in  the  pace  of  appointments  can 
be  devised  then,  perhaps,  some  kind  of 
a  rent-a-commissloner  plan  can  be  de- 
vised whereby  one  or  two  qualified  and 
security  cleared  persons  are  on  tap  to  fill 
In  temporarily  whilst  the  administration 
Is  dallying  over  a  new  appointment. 

There  has  been  a  vacancy  on  the  five- 
man  Commission  since  August  1  when 
Commissioner  Samuel  Nabrit  resigned. 
The  vacancy  is  now  going  into  its  fourth 
month.  He  had  served  for  only  1  year, 
almost  on  the  nose.  There  were  13 
months  of  vacancy  in  this  commissioner- 
ship  between  his  appointment  in  August 
1966,  and  the  departure  of  his  predeces- 
sor, Dr.  Mary  Bunting,  who  left  June  30, 
1965,  after  serving  for  only  a  year  and  a 
day.  There  was  a  6-month  vacancy  be- 
tween her  service  and  that  of  her  prede- 
cessor. Since  January  1964,  this  member- 
ship on  the  AEC  has  been  filled  but 
slightly  over  half  of  the  time. 

The  functioning  of  this  Important 
agency,  which  controls  expenditures  each 
year  amounting  to  about  $2V2  billion,  in- 
escapably is  chronically  impaired  by  such 
extended  periods  of  below-level  man- 
ning. 

AEC  has  the  task  of  making  non- 
weapons  nuclear  policy  for  the  Nation. 
It  administers  the  entire  peacetime 
atomic  activities  of  the  country  and 
oversees  the  national  laboratories.  It  is 
responsible  for  the  laboratories  which  are 
concerned  with  nuclear  weapons  re- 
search, development,  and  production. 
The  Commission  has  many  other  impor- 
tant functions,  not  the  least  of  which 
are  to  carry  out  a  vast  domestic  and  over- 
seas public  information  program  which 
requires  Commissioners  to  travel  widely 
throughout  the  United  States  and  the 
world.  The  problem  of  licensing  and 
regulating  ever-increasing  numbers  of 
nuclear  power  reactors  Is  becoming  ever 
more  vital. 

The  Commission's  tasks  are  such  as  to 
consume  the  full  time/overtime  attention 
of  its  full  five -man  membership  at  all 
times.  This  fact  should  become  under- 
stood and  appreciated  by  appointing  au- 
thorities. 

The  repeated  vacancies  on  the  Com- 
mission for  lengthy  periods  appear  to 
spring  from  two  causes:  First,  lack  of 
planning  ahead  and  diligence  in  filling 
the  posts;   and,  second,  inattention  to 


getting  nominees  who  will  serve  for  any 
length  of  time. 

In  most  cases  it  takes  a  new  commis- 
sioner almost  a  year  to  learn  his  job  and 
start  can-j-ing  a  full  load.  The  time  of 
more  experienced  commissioners  is  con- 
sumed in  teaching  him  the  ropes.  Yet,  in 
the  case  of  Dr.  Bunting,  the  administra- 
tion was  fully  aware  she  had  no  inten- 
tion of  staging  in  Washington  for  more 
than  a  year.  She  only  agreed  to  take  the 
job  on  that  basis.  Apparently  Dr.  Nabrit 
was  not  even  asked  about  his  tenure  in- 
tentions. During  his  confirmation  he  was 
questioned  about  it  and  said  he  was 
thinking  only  in  terms  of  a  year.  He  did 
agree  to  stay  longer  "if  needed,"  but  his 
resignation  after  a  year  was  accepted 
without  complaint  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 


contributions  will  long  be  remembered 
and  who  helped  to  make  our  community 
a  better  place  for  all  our  citizens.  Mem- 
phis will  miss  Bill  Raney.  but  we  are 
glad  that  he  was  one  of  us,  and  his  deeds 
will  live  on  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow 
citizens. 


Don  Williams   Wins   Rockefeller   Public 
Service  Award 


W.  J.  Raney,  of  Memphis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  13,  1967 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Memphis  lost  one  of  its  most  valuable 
citizens  with  the  death  of  W.  J.  "Bill" 
Raney,  veteran  police  officer  and  nation- 
ally known  criminologist. 

Bill  Raney  served  his  community  for 
over  30  years  on  the  police  force  before 
his  retirement  in  1955,  after  which  he 
founded  and  headed  his  own  private 
detective  agency. 

While  on  the  force.  Bill  Raney  partici- 
pated in  the  capture  of  George  "Machine 
Gun"  Kelly  in  1933.  He  was  also  respon- 
sible for  the  training  of  2,000  rookie  city 
ix)licemen. 

He  joined  the  Memphis  police  force 
in  1925  as  a  motorcycle  policeman  and 
was  promoted  to  detective  that  same 
year.  He  was  selected  as  a  special  in- 
vestigator for  the  Tennessee  Bureau  of 
Criminal  Identification  in  1958. 

Raney  was  a  veteran  of  both  World 
Wars.  He  served  as  an  enlisted  man  in  the 
cavalry  in  1917-18,  volunteering  when 
only  17.  In  1943,  he  served  as  a  first  lieu- 
tenant instructor  in  the  provost  marshal 
general's  school  at  Fort  Custer.  Mich., 
and  then  was  sent  overseas  to  serve  In 
Brisbane  and  Sydney,  Australia.  He  was 
promoted  to  captain  and  was  named  as- 
sistant provost  marshal  in  charge  of 
criminal   investigation. 

In  1944  he  served  as  provost  marshal  in 
Biak.  Netherlands,  East  Indies,  and 
helped  set  up  the  provost  marshal's  oflfice 
and  prisoner  of  war  stockade  in  Leyte. 
In  1945  he  was  promoted  to  major  and 
served  as  chief  of  police  in  Manila  after 
its  recapture.  He  became  a  lieutenant 
colonel  in  1946  In  the  Active  Reserves. 
He  taught  for  7  years  In  the  sociology 
section  of  the  extension  school  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee. 

Bill  Raney  was  a  fine  police  oflQcer.  a 
true  patriot,  a  citizen  of  Memphis  whose 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 
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Monday,  November  13,  1967 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hap- 
py to  join  others  in  the  House  today  in 
congratulating  Don  Williams.  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
this  year's  winner  of  the  Rockefeller  Pub- 
lic Service  Award  in  the  category  of 
administration. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  closely  with  Dr.  Williams 
know  that  he  is  one  of  our  truly  great 
career  public  servants,  and  surely  in  a 
class  by  himself  as  the  national  leader 
in  soil  and  water  conservation  on  the  pri- 
vate lands  of  this  Nation. 

Eton  WUliams'  career  as  head  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  closely  paral- 
lels mine  as  a  Member  of  this  House.  I 
came  to  the  Congress  after  being  elected 
in  November  1954.  just  a  few  months 
after  he  came  up  through  the  ranks  in 
SCS  to  become  the  third  head  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service. 

At  that  time,  legislation  authorizing 
what  was  to  develop  into  the  greatest 
soil  and  water  conservation  program 
since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  46 
launched  the  entire  movement  in  this 
country  in  1935 — the  small  watershed 
program — had  just  been  passed  by  the 
Congress. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  most 
pleasant  and  rewarding  ofQcial  and  per- 
sonal relationship  with  Don  Williams. 
His  agency  was  assigned  Federal  respon- 
sibility for  the  watershed  program  and  I 
had  the  honor  to  become  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Watershed  Develop- 
ment of  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

In  that  capacity  it  was  my  duty  to 
carefully  study  this  program  and  to  pass 
on  certain  watershed  projects  developed 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  In  co- 
operation with  local  and  State  agencies. 

I  learned  what  this  program  is  all 
about  and  why  it  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful conservation  developments  in  our 
history. 

I  learned  what  sort  of  person  Don  Wil- 
liams is.  And  I  learned  also  of  his  abilitj- 
to  translate  plans  into  action,  to  admin- 
ister a  growing,  constantly  changing, 
and  complex  program  to  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  the  Congress  and  of  the 
local  people  with  whom  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  deals  directly  in  this  work. 
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What  I  have  learned  about  this  man  as 
a  person  and  administrator  in  the  past 
14  years  adds  up  to  this:  No  one  in  the 
public  service  is  more  deserving  of  the 
Rockefeller  Public  Service  Award  than 
Eton  Williams. 

The  support  of  this  program  in  the 
Congress  in  no  small  way  results  from 
the  confidence  we  have  in  Don  Williams' 
judgment.  His  proposals  are  always 
sound.  He  never  ducks  issues  or  sidesteps 
questions.  He  is  invariably  forthright  and 
plain  spoken.  He  has  the  virtue  of  i)a- 
tience  and  the  courage  to  stick  by  his 
convictions  when  it  might  be  easier  to 
do  otherwise. 

I  take  great  pride  in  this  program,  and 
In  all  the  fine  works  in  which  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  is  engaged  under 
Don  Williams.  I  have  watched  the  small 
watershed  program  grow  from  its  in- 
fancy into  a  vigorous  nationwide  effort 
that  has  meant  millions  of  dollars  in 
benefits  to  my  State  alone. 

We  must  not  only  push  forward  in  this 
good  work,  but  there  are  other  needs  to 
meet  in  the  soil  and  water  conservation 
field.  I  have  the  honor  to  be  author  of 
a  proposed  Antlsediment  Water  Pollution 
Act,  which  has  also  been  introduced  in 
the  Senate. 

This  legislation  would  enable  us  to 
more  effectively  deal  with  critical  prob- 
lems pertaining  to  erosion  of  roadsides, 
streambanks,  and  surface  mines  that  are 
contributing  greatly  to  pollution  of  our 
rivers  and  streams. 

It  would  provide  for  Federal  technical 
and  financial  assistance  in  these  areas 
on  a  cooperative  basis  with  Stat«  and 
local  groups  in  much  the  same  manner 
that  other  Soil  Conservation  Service  ac- 
tivities are  carried  on. 

Don  Williams  had  more  than  a  little 
to  do  with  creating  an  awareness  of  the 
need  for  tills  addition  to  our  soil  and 
water  conservation  efforts,  and  he  has 
collected  the  facts  upon  which  decisions 
can  be  based  and  actions  taken  just  as 
he  has  in  devising  other  additions  to  the 
national  soil  and  water  conservation 
movement  in  recent  years — the  Great 
Plains  conservation  program  tailored  to 
the  special  problems  of  the  10-State 
plains  region,  and  resource  and  conser- 
vation development  projects — to  name 
but  two. 

I  am  proud  to  work  with  Don  Wil- 
liams and  the  fine  agency  he  heads,  and 
I  am  delighted  that  he  has  been  given 
this  recognition  for  his  skills  as  a  public 
administrator.  I  would  hope  that  he  will 
continue  to  be  Administrator  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  for  many  years  to 
come. 


Government  and  Indastry:  Research  and 
Development  Partners 
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Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  long 
time  I  have  believed  that  great  benefits 


might  be  attained  through  more  wide- 
spread use  of  cooperative  arrangements 
between  the  public  and  the  private  sec- 
tor for  the  joint  conduct  of  scientific  re- 
search and  development. 

Obviously,  I  am  not  referring  to  the 
development  of  new  products  or  studies 
into  specific  proprietary  problems.  What 
I  have  In  mind  is  research  which  is  of 
general  interest  to  an  entire  Industry  or 
which  is  important  to  the  Nation's  broad 
technological  posture. 

One  outstanding  example  of  what  can 
be  done  is  the  research  associate  pro- 
gram of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. It  is  not  unusual  for  Government 
scientists  and  engineers  to  spend  time  in 
a  university  laboratory  or  a  private  re- 
search institute  to  get  experience  in  spe- 
cialized fields.  The  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  however,  has  put  a  new  twist 
on  this  familiar  pattern.  Under  the  re- 
search associate  program,  scientists  and 
engineers  from  industry  and  technical 
trade  associations  come  into  NBS  labora- 
tories and  work  for  a  year  or  longer, 
right  alongside  their  Federal  colleagues. 
The  parent  organization  of  the  research 
associate  pays  his  salary,  The  only  re- 
quirements are  that  the  research  be  of 
broad  interest  to  both  Government  and 
industry,  and  that  the  results  be  made 
widely  available  to  everyone  through 
publication. 

The  benefits  go  both  ways.  Research 
associates  and  their  sponsors  get  re- 
search results  and  new  work  experience 
using  Government  research  facilities, 
and  the  Government  gets  important  re- 
search performed  which  probably  could 
not  be  undertaken  with  Federal  funds 
alone.  As  a  side  benefit.  Government  and 
Industry  get  a  new  appreciation  of  the 
other  s  problems  and  point  of  view.  This 
plan  might  well  serve  as  a  model  for  fu- 
ture cooperation  in  other  fields  of  in- 
terest. 


New  England  Regional  Commission 
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Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  1932,  with  the  creation  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  we  have 
been  aware  of  the  need  for  regional  de- 
velopment. We  have  seen  the  benefits 
that  result  from  comprehensive  planning 
and  Federal,  State,  and  local  cooperation. 

In  1965.  as  title  V  of  our  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act,  the  Con- 
gress created  the  New  England  Regional 
Commission.  The  six  Governors  of  the 
New  England  States  and  the  Federal  Co- 
chairman,  John  J.  Linnehan,  began  work 
immediately,  planning  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  region. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 8,  I  made  a  statement  before  the 
Massachusetts  State  hearing  of  the  New- 
England  Regional  Commission.  Because 
I  think  this  Commission  Is  doing  an  ex- 
cellent job,  and  because  I  think  its  work 


Is  so  vital  to  the  growth  of  our  area,  i 

would  like  to  Include  that  statement  in 

the  Record  at  this  time: 

Statement  of  the  Honorable  Thomas  p 
O'Neill,  Jr.,  Member  of  Congress,  Eighth 
District,  MASSACtrosirrrs,  Bkfobe  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Hearing  of  the  New 
England  Regional  Commission,  Boston, 
Mass.,  November  8,  1967 

(Submitted  to  the  Honorable  John  A  Volpe, 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
Honorable  John  J.  Linnehan.  Federal  Co- 
chairman  of  the  New  England  Reglona; 
Commission ) 

It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  see  the  New  Eng. 
land  Regional  Commission  actively  planning 
lor  New  England's  future.  The  steps  that  have 
been  taken  In  previous  hearings  and  that  are 
continuing  today  will  help  to  end  the  polar- 
ization of  State  versus  Federal  Government! 
and  to  create  a  synthesis  of  Federal  and  State 
resources  to  help  stimulate  the  region's  econ- 
omy. 

In  voting  for  the  legislation  authorizing 
the  designation  of  the  New  England  Regional 
Commission  (title  V  of  our  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965),  I,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  made  my  commitment 
to  strengthening  the  bonds  of  Federal-State 
cooperation.  The  time  and  work  Involved  in 
getting  the  Commission  established,  by  six 
busy  chief  executives,  togther  with  the  Fed- 
eral Cochalrman,  John  J.  Linnehan,  clearly 
Indicates  the  excellent  promise  and  potential 
for  developing  a  more  viable  Federal-State 
relationship. 

Today's  hearing  will  go  still  further  on  the 
road  to  progress  by  helping  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  commission  In  establishing 
their  priorities  for  the  Investment  of  funds 
and  in  the  Identification  of  key  problem 
areas.  These  areas  are  limited  neither  to 
Cambridge  or  Boston  alone,  nor  to  the  State 
of  Massachusetts.  Many  of  them  transgress 
legal  boundaries  and  are  truly  regional  in 
scope  and  Imjjortance. 

As  an  excellent  example  of  a  truly  national 
as  well  as  regional  problem,  we  have  only 
to  look  upon  the  blight  of  the  Charles  River 
Basin  In  Boston.  Water  pollution  is  Indeed 
one  of  the  problems  that  are  common  to  all 
of  the  New  England  States  and  which  should 
be  attacked  in  unison. 

The  supply  of  high  quality  water  Is  an 
Important  industrial  and  municipal  asset  for 
all  of  New  England.  Over  the  years,  however, 
increasing  abuse  has  imperiled  not  only  tlie 
quality  of  river  waters,  like  the  Charles,  but 
also  our  great  fishing  industries.  We  need  to 
develop  comprehensive  plans  so  that  our 
rivers  and  streams  may  be  fully  utilized  for 
recreational,  navigational  and  other  pur- 
poees. 

In  the  Charles  River  Basin,  the  beauty  of 
the  water  and  that  of  the  land  go  hand  in 
hand;  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other. 
By  attacking  these  problems  comprehensively 
and  collectively,  we  can  restore  the  beauty 
of  one  of  otu-  most  prized  river  basins,  one 
of  Boston's  greatest  assets.  Instead  of  a 
discolored  blight  running  afoul  into  the 
sea,  we  can  reverse  the  trend  of  continuing 
decay  and  preserve  one  of  the  most  majestic 
and  splendid  natural  resources  the  greater 
Boston  area  offers. 

This  Is  only  one  of  the  many  problems  that 
the  commission  must  face.  They  are  nu- 
merous and  are  woven  Into  the  fabric  of  our 
lives. 

Transportation.  The  problem  of  mobility, 
both  within  the  cities  and  In  the  suburban 
areas,  confronts  us  today  as  never  before.  It 
is  not  an  Insoluble  problem.  An  improved 
regional  transportation  network  Is  essential 
for  the  development  of  the  region's  economic 
growth. 

Just  as  important  as  our  concern  for  the 
natural  resources  of  the  area,  we  must  also 
act  to  Improve  our  human  resources,  which 
we  have  In  abundance,  not  only  In  Boston 
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but  throughout  New  England.  Giving  the 
imderprivtleged  a  chance  at  a  good  educa- 
tion decent  Jobs,  a  chance  to  do  something 
instructive  with  their  lives  and  not  have 
to  face  a  future  of  poverty.  Illiteracy,  and 
ghetto  humlUatlon  Is  our  obligation.  It  must 
It  done.  A  hard  look  at  the  current  status 
J  job  placement  in  the  greater  Boston  area 
could  help  to  lessen  some  of  the  confusion 
tiiat  exists  today  In  this  area. 

Hospital  facilities  and  services  need  to  be 
modernized  and  Improved  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  todays  urban  age.  The  elderly  must 
be  provided  with  new  and  improved  nursing 
care  facilities. 

The  few  problems  that  I  have  mentioned 
are  not  peculiar  to  Cambridge,  or  to  Boston. 
We  can  find  them  anywhere  if  we  have  the 
courage  to  look  for  them.  I  know  that  this 
hearing  will  certainly  get  us  started  on  the 
road  to  Improvement.  It  shows  that  we  are 
trying  to  pinpoint  our  Uouble  areas  and, 
through  a  concerted  federal-state  effort  at- 
tempt to  alleviate  them. 

This  much  can  be  done.  It  must  be  done. 
This  is  only  one  step  on  a  long  and  difficult 
road.  But  Lf  we  are  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  life  In  the  New  England  region,  we  must 
all  go  down  the  same  road — together.  Thank 
you. 


Milwaukee  Bank  Promotes  Exports 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  13,  1967 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  6  years 
ago  the  First  Wisconsin  National  Bank, 
of  Milwaukee,  began  a  vigorous  effort  to 
expand  and  improve  its  international 
banking  services. 

This  effort  was  aimed  at  assisting  Wis- 
consin industry  in  the  development  and 
expansion  of  export  markets.  The  meas- 
ure of  its  success  can  be  seen  in  the  dra- 
matic increase  In  the  volume  of  export 
financing  by  the  bank.  It  increased  from 
$19.1  million  in  1963  to  $71.4  million  in 
1966. 

This  achievement  received  national 
recognition  a  few  days  ago  when  the 
First  Wisconsin  National  Bank  was 
awarded  the  President's  "E"  Award  for 
export  expansion.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  be  present  at  the  award  ceremony  In 
the  OfQce  of  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Alexander  B.  Trowbridge.  The  "E" 
Award  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Joseph  W. 
Simpson,  board  chairman  of  the  First 
Wisconsin  National  Bank. 

In  order  to  expand  exports,  the  bank 
took  a  number  of  Important  steps — 

It  dramatically  expanded  its  staff  and 
facilities  in  the  area  of  international 
banking. 

To  help  customers  receive  more  rapid 
payment  for  the  export  shipment,  it  in- 
troduced a  factoring  service  which  en- 
abled an  individual  firm  to  liquidate  Its 
current  export  receivables  through  sales 
to  the  bank  at  competitive  rates. 

In  order  to  provide  better  service  for 
export  customers,  the  bank  created  its 
own  foreign  exchange  trading  depart- 
ment. 

In  order  to  stay  close  to  worldwide 
money  market  developments,  it  opened  a 
OXin 2036— Part  24 


representative  office  in  New  York  in  1964 
and  another  in  London  in  1965.  These 
offices,  in  addition  to  providing  up-to- 
date  reports  on  money  matters,  have  been 
useful  in  developing  foreign  contacts  for 
customers  and  in  uncovering  export  op- 
portunities. 

In  addition,  the  bank  has  used  its  ex- 
panded staff  to  disseminate  among  Mil- 
waukee and  Wisconsin  corporations  a 
wide  variety  of  information  concerning 
export  markets  and  economic  conditions 
abroad.  This  effort  Includes  an  active 
advertising  campaign  designed  to  bring 
the  services  of  the  bank  to  the  attention 
of  exporters  and  potential  exporters. 

Officers  of  the  bank  have  traveled  to 
other  cities  in  Wisconsin  to  Inform 
smaller  firms  of  the  opportunities  which 
exist  in  the  export  market.  They  also 
have  participated  in  a  number  of  promo- 
tional functions  In  Milwaukee  designed 
to  foster  foreign  trade. 

As  previously  noted,  this  vigorous 
campaign  has  paid  off,  for  the  bank,  for 
our  Wisconsin  Industries,  and  certainly, 
for  our  Nation  in  the  form  of  expanded 
exports  and  a  plus  for  our  trade  and 
payments  balances. 

This  success  story  demonstrates  once 
again  the  "go-getter"  attitude  of  our 
community's  business  and  financial 
leaders.  I  have  confidence  in  their  abil- 
ity to  use  to  the  fullest  those  new  export 
opportunities  which  the  Kennedy  round 
agreements  will  make  possible.  I  am  con- 
fident too  of  further  accomplishments 
by  the  First  Wisconsin  National  Bank  in 
the  export  field  during  the  months 
ahead. 

At  this  time  I  would  Uke  to  include 
in  the  Record  the  citation  which  was  in- 
cluded with  the  "E"  Award  to  the  First 
Wisconsin  National  Bank: 


The  CrrATiON 
"The  First  Wisconsin  National  Bank  of 
Milwaukee  has  undertaken  aggressive  ac- 
tion to  promote  exports  from  Wisconsin 
through  a  substantially  expanded  network 
of  foreign  correspondent  banks.  Also  by  pro- 
viding international  finance  expertise  and 
factoring  services,  establishment  of  a  foreign 
exchange  trading  department,  and  wide  dU- 
semlnatlon  of  export  trade  opportunities,  the 
Bank  has  stimulated  Interest  In,  and  fur- 
nished vital  tools  for.  Increased  foreign  trade. 
These  resourceful  export  promotion  efforts 
reffect  credit  on  the  management  and  staff 
of  First  Wisconsin  and  on  the  American  free 
enterprise  system." 
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Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  Insert  into  the 
CoNGRKSsiONAL  RECORD  Correspondence 
between  myself  and  the  Honorable  Alan 
8.  Boyd,  the  able  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

In  the  correspondence  referred  to  I 
point  out  an  imbalance  that  exists  In 


the  handling  of  transportation  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

A  real  crisis  is  approaching  in  air  space 
and  in  the  use  of  air  space.  Aircraft 
traffic  is  so  heavy  in  areas  such  as  the 
New  York-Washington,  D.C. -Philadel- 
phia area,  commonly  called  the  Gold 
Triangle,  that  desperate  measures  will 
shortly  be  necessary  to  control  it. 

What  is  needed  at  this  time  is  great 
attention  to  the  development  of  high- 
speed ground  transportation  and  addi- 
tional encouragement  of  not  onlj-  the 
esUblishment  of  that  mode  of  transpor- 
tation, but  also  real  effort  to  shift  some 
of  the  potential  airline  passenger  growth 
and  aircraft  congestion  into  high-speed 
groimd  transportation  by  rail. 

Failure  to  accomplish  this  goal  can 
result  in  great  hazard  to  the  traveling 
public  and  the  American  public,  and  ex- 
cessive costs  in  areas  where  high-speed 
ground  transportation  is  not  only  more 
suitable  but  urgently  necessary,  such  as 
the  Washington,  D.C. -New  York-PhUa- 
delphia  area  and  other  major  metropoli- 
tan areas  up  and  down  the  eastern 
seaboard  and  in  the  Middle  West.  The 
correspondence  follows: 

Attoubt  17,  1967. 

Hon.  Alan  8.  Botd, 

Secretary  of  Transportation ,  Department  of 
Transportation,  Washington.  D.C. 
Deae  Mh.  Secretabt:  I  have  noted  your 
testimony  In  the  Senate  protesting  the  cut 
m  the  1968  appropriations  made  by  the 
House,  particularly  in  the  field  of  transporta. 
tion  research.  I  also  have  noted  in  the  press 
a  proposal  made  by  Trans  World  Airlines  for 
reducing  traffic  into  National  Airport  through 
the  transfer  to  Friendship  and  Dulles  Air- 
ports of  some  presently  scheduled  planes. 

Naturallv,  I  have  followed  for  some  time 
the  problems  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration, now  part  of  your  Department,  in 
its  attempt  to  relieve  congestion  at  Wash- 
ington  National  Airport,  the  upshot  of  which 
essentially  was  a  proposal,  now  slightly  miti- 
gated, to  allow  almost  unrestricted  capacity 
between  nearby  cities  on  the  eastern  seaboard 
and  Washington  and  to  reduce,  if  not  elim- 
inate the  use  of  Washington  National  as  a 
terminal  for  flights  originating  some  distance 

away. 

The  authority  for  engaging  In  research  in 
high  speed  ground  transportation  results 
from  a  statute  enacted  In  1965.  with  which 
you  are  familiar  as  you  then  were  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  for  Transportation, 
which  then  gave  such  authority  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  which  authority  has 
been  transferred  to  you,  and  which  you  ex- 
ercise in  part  through  an  Office  of  High  Speed 
Ground  Transportation. 

In  transmitting  the  proposed  legislation 
to  the  Congress  in  a  message  on  March  4, 
1965,  the  President  referred  to  the  Increasing 
demand  for  transportation  in  certaUi  densely 
populated  areas,  specifically  to  the  so-called 
"North  East  Corridor",  and  stated:  "It  la 
clear  that  we  should  explore  the  feaslbUlty 
of  an  Improved  ground  transportation  sys- 
tem for  such  heavily  traveled  corridors". 

In  the  statement  of  purpose  and  need  for 
legislation  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  It  was  said: 

"The  President  has  emphasized  that  we 
must  improve  wavs  of  transporting  people 
and  goods  safelv,  reliably,  and  economically 
over  relatively  short  distances  In  densely 
populated  areas." 

House  Report  No.  845  accompanying  the 
House  bill,  H.R.  5863,  submitted  by  then 
Chairman  HarrU  on  August  23,  1966  states: 

"It  Is  unnecessary  to  set  forth  here  at 
length    the    evidence    respecting    the    over- 
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biirdenlng  of  these  facilities.  Every  Member 
of  the  Hovise  personally  has  experienced  the 
Inadequacies  of  oiir  crowded  air  terminals 
and  facilities,  has  observed  the  overcapacity 
loading  of  our  highways,  and  Is  well  aware 
of  the  demand  constantly  being  made  for  the 
enlargement  of  both  tyi>es  of  facilities.  But 
what  every  Member  has  experienced  and  what 
he  has  observed  la  as  nothing  comjxared  with 
What  lies  ahead. 

"The  tune  has  come  to  see  whether  ptissen- 
ger  traffic  on  the  ground  can  be  made  attrau:- 
tlve  to  people;  to  see  whether  It  Is  possible  to 
provide  facilities  that  are  convenient  and 
economical  and  which  people  will  Xise;  to 
see  whether  this  Idnd  of  transportation  might 
relieve  air  congestion  and  save  on  the  cost  of 
additional  air  facilities." 

I  think  It  Is  unnecessary  for  me  further 
to  doc\iment  the  fact  that  the  authorization 
made  by  the  Oongrese  at  the  request  of  the 
President  for  the  expenditure  of  $90  million, 
much  of  which  was  for  research  in  high  speed 
ground  transportation  and  the  operation  of 
certain  demonstration  projects,  was  predi- 
cated on  the  desire  to  relieve  aviation  and 
highway  facilities  from  overcrowding,  and 
attempt  to  meet  transportation  demands  by 
Increased  use  of  rail  facilities,  eepeclally  in 
the  north  east  corridor. 

It  Is  my  recollection  that  you  were  whole- 
heartedly In  support  of  this  poeltlon. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Congress 
has  appropriated  the  funds  for  demonstration 
projects  in  this  corridor,  specifically  that 
between  New  York  and  Washington,  and 
that  such  project  will  go  into  operation  this 
coming  fall.  I  understand  also  some  demon- 
stration soon  is  to  be  made  between  New 
York  and  Boston. 

It  Is  with  continuing  amazement,  there- 
fore, in  view  of  the  policy  carried  out  by 
your  left  hand,  that  I  view  the  policy  pro- 
poeed  by  your  right  hand,  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration,  namely  that  the  avia- 
tion facilities  here  should  be  enlarged  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  airline  scheduling 
should  be  altered,  on  the  other,  so  as  to  con- 
tinue the  bringing  Into  National  Airport  of 
these  north  east  corridor  passengers  and  the 
forcing  to  other  airports  of  passengers  from 
longer  distances.  I  am  certain  that  you  will 
recognize  that  any  such  policy  is  directly 
contrary  to  that  established  into  law  fol- 
lowing the  Presidential  message  and  the 
sponsoring  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation for  a  project  putting  these  people 
onto  the  rails. 

I  should  welcome  your  early  comment  on 
this  matter  for  I  think  It  Is  Important  be- 
fore we  authorize  appropriations  which  will 
permit  you  to  engage  in  directly  antithetical 
operations  contrary  to  the  policies  you 
hitherto  have  urged  before  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  D.  Dingell. 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  Secbttakt  of  TaANSPOEXA-noN, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  28,  1967. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dinoeli., 
Hoiise  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mr.  Dingzxl:  I  have  your  letter  of 
Augiijst  17,  1967  in  which  you  raise  questions 
of  the  consistency  of  our  policies  regarding 
air  transportation  and  ground  transporta- 
tion in  what  Is  known  as  the  North  East 
Corridor. 

The  high  speed  ground  demonstration 
project,  which  we  hope  will  begin  passenger 
operations  between  Washington,  D.C  and 
New  York  City  this  fall.  Is  designed  as  a  test 
facility  for  the  development  of  a  safe,  reli- 
able, convenient  and  economic  means  of 
moving  large  numbers  of  people  In  areas 
where  cities  are  closely  spaced  and  popula- 
tion density  is  thus  relatively  high. 

There  Is  no  intention.  Indeed  no  possibility, 
of  developing  a  ground  system  that  will  serve 


as  a  complete  substitute  for  air  travel  In 
these  heavily  travelled  areas  of  dense  popu- 
lation. On  the  contrary,  we  expect  air  travel 
to  Increase  and  the  need  for  aviation  facili- 
ties In  these  areas  to  grow.  At  the  same  time, 
we  believe  that  a  significant  amount  of  the 
strain  can  be  taken  off  the  airports  and  other 
aviation  facilities  If  an  attractive  ground 
transportation  alternative  is  made  available. 
Thus  what  we  are  attempting  to  develop  is 
a  balanced  system  of  transportation  facil- 
ities. 

Sincerely, 

Alan  S.  BorD. 
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HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
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Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  November  1  issue  of  the 
Congressional  Record  reprints — on 
pages  30742-30744 — an  article  on  the 
security  situation  in  Thailand  by  Dr. 
Robert  Buckhout.  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity in  St.  Louis.  Much  of  Dr.  Buck- 
hout's  article,  which  originally  appeared 
in  the  Nation  on  October  2,  is  balanced 
and  factually  correct,  but  it  contains  cer- 
tain errors  of  fact  and  it  makes  a  funda- 
mental argument  which  is  seriously  mis- 
leading: namely,  that  the  situation  in 
Thailand  today  is  comparable  to  that  in 
South  Vietnam  a  few  years  ago. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Thailand 
is  and  has  always  been  very  different 
from  Vietnam,  and  that  the  conditions 
which  contributed  to  the  development  of 
Communist  insurgency  and  hamper  its 
suppression  there  are  not  those  that  pre- 
vail in  Thailand.  For  one  thing,  Thailand 
has  no  colonial  past.  This  is  of  utmost 
Importance,  as  the  Communists  in- 
variably derive  much  of  their  support  in 
former  colonial  countries  by  associating 
themselves  with  the  independence  move- 
ment. In  South  Vietnam,  the  Commu- 
nists and  nationalists  together  fought 
the  French  for  years,  and  had  a  popular 
cause  and  widespread  support.  When  the 
French  left,  the  Communists  had  thou- 
sands of  trained,  experienced,  and 
equipped  gxierrilla  fighters  on  the  spot. 
In  Thailand,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Com- 
munists must  create  the  cause,  win  the 
support,  and  build  a  guerrilla  force  from 
scratch. 

Thailand  is  a  united  country — not  di- 
vided as  was  Vietnam  into  north  and 
south,  or  fragmented  by  a  division  colo- 
nial divide-and-rule  policy  into  a  multi- 
plicity of  religious  and  political  sects  and 
groupings.  The  King,  popular  and  re- 
spected scion  of  a  186-year-old  dynasty, 
Is  the  focus  of  national  unity;  well  aware 
of  his  popularity,  the  Communists  have 
carefully  avoided  attacking  him  in  their 
propagEinda.  The  Buddhist  religion,  to 
which  some  95  percent  of  the  Thai 
adhere,  is  supported  by  a  vigorous  and 
unified  church,  firmly  and  actively  op- 
posed to  the  spread  of  communism. 

Never  having  been  under  colonial  ad- 


ministration, the  Thai  have  developed 
over  the  years  a  respected,  experienced, 
and  well-trained  body  of  civilian  and 
military  administrators  at  all  levels.  Dr. 
Buckhout's  description  of  the  regime  as 
a  military  dictatorship  Is  a  gross  and 
Inaccurate  oversimplification  of  what  Is, 
In  fact,  a  rather  loosely  structured,  re- 
sponsible, and  benevolent  oligarchy  of 
both  military  and  civilian  leaders  under 
whose  guidance  the  Thai  people  have 
enjoyed  stability  and  economic  progress 
while  democratic  government  Is  gradu- 
ally evolving.  Mimlcipal  elections  are 
scheduled  for  December,  provincial  elec- 
tions for  the  following  month,  and  pro- 
mulgation of  the  new  Constitution,  which 
has  been  in  preparation  for  several  years, 
is  also  scheduled.  Several  months  after 
the  Constitution  takes  efifect,  national 
elections  are  to  be  held. 

Thanks  to  careful  management  of  its 
resources,  the  Thb,l  economy  is  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  In  the  developing 
world,  with  an  -verage  annual  GNP 
growth  rate  of  7  percent  since  1961,  rising 
to  9  percent  last  year.  Still  primarily 
agricultural,  with  rice  exports  as  its  ma- 
jor foreign-exchange  earner,  Thailand  is 
expanding  its  industrial  sector  by  some 
15  percent  a  year.  And,  unlike  some  other 
Asian  nations,  Thailand  has  no  land- 
reform  problem;  85  percent  of  its  fann- 
ers already  own  their  own  land. 

As  Dr.  Buckhout  points  out,  the  north- 
east has  not  in  the  past  shared  adequately 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try; its  per  capita  Income  is  one-third 
to  one-half  less  than  that  in  other  areas, 
and  it  continues  to  suffer  from  periodic 
drought,  poor  soil,  and  lack  of  roads.  The 
Government  is  energetically  trying  to 
make  up  for  past  neglect,  however,  and 
Is  focusing  great  attention  on  Improving 
conditions  in  the  depressed  regions.  For 
years,  what  Dr.  Buckhout  characterizes 
as  a  military  dictatorship  has  expended 
little  more  than  15  percent  of  the  overall 
national  budget  for  defense,  while  allo- 
cating nearly  60  percent  to  economic  and 
social  development.  In  the  current 
budget,  defense  and  police  expenditures 
are  higher,  reflecting  Increased  attention 
to  the  Insurgency  problem.  The  Govern- 
ment's northeast  development  plan, 
which  seeks  to  coordinate  its  efforts  in 
the  depressed  areas,  covers  public  health, 
education,  roadbulldlng,  Irrigation,  and 
other  agricultural  services,  and  com- 
munity development. 

In  sura,  Thailand  is  a  true  nation,  with 
a  long  history  and  tradition  of  national 
independence  and  unity,  strong  cohesive 
influences,  a  stable  and  growing  econ- 
omy, and  an  effective  government  which 
traditionally  has  been  the  major  force 
for  innovation  and  modernization  in  the 
country  and  is  doing  an  effective  job  of 
dealing  with  them. 

A  point  reflecting  considerable  con- 
fusion is  Dr.  Buckhout's  suggestion  that 
the  external  support  and  Communist 
domination  of  the  insurgents  and  their 
use  of  systematic  propaganda  and  selec- 
tive assassination  techniques  are  "debat- 
able," since,  as  he  says,  "banditry  and 
rough  politics  are  common  In  the  north- 
east." Such  a  suggestion  is  hardly  com- 
patible   with    the    armed    propaganda 
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meetings  which  are  the  most  character- 
istic feature  of  insurgent  activities  in 
the  northeast.  A  terrorist  band  will  sur- 
round an  isolated  village,  herd  its  in- 
habitants together,  and  put  on  a  program 
of  several  hours  duration  involving  lec- 
tures, song-and-dance  routines,  and 
crude  plays,  all  attacking  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Americans,  extolling  the 
virtues  of  communism,  and  urging  the 
villagers  to  join  or  at  least  lend  their 
support  to  the  terrorists.  On  occasion, 
these  shows  end  with  the  public  assas- 
sination of  a  village  leader,  volunteer 
defense  worker,  or  alleged  Government 
informer.  This  is  indeed  rough  politics — 
and  with  an  unmistakable  Communist 

flavor. 

Interrogation  of  captured  or  defected 
rank-and-file  insurgents  and  known 
Communist  leaders,  as  well  as  examina- 
tion of  documents  and  other  materials 
found  at  insurgent  camps  or  taken  from 
prisoners,  provide  clear  evidence  of  mas- 
sive external  Communist  involvement  in 
the  insurgency.  The  Chinese  transmit 
every  day  hours  of  radio  propaganda, 
both  from  Peking  and  from  the  clandes- 
tine "Voice  of  the  People  of  Thailand." 
attacking  the  Thai  Government  and 
urging  the  violent  overthrow  of  that 
Government.  Since  1962,  hundreds  of 
Thai  have  been  trained  in  China  and 
North  Vietnam  in  the  techniques  of 
sabotage  and  terrorism,  and  have  then 
infiltrated  through  Laos  back  into  Thai- 
land. The  headquarters  of  the  major  in- 
surgent organization,  the  so-called  Thai 
Patriotic  Front,  and  its  subsidiary  group 
the  Thai  Independence  Movement,  os- 
tensibly led  by  Thai  defectors,  are  both 
located  in  Communist  China.  It  is  hardly 
coincidental  that  terrorism  and  insur- 
gency began  to  reach  significant  levels 
of  intensity  in  the  northeast  in  late  1964 
and  1965,  just  when  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists began  organizing  and  pubhcizing 
these  alleged  patriotic  organizations, 
and  that  Chinese  Foreign  Minister  Chen 
yi's  January  1965  comment  to  a  Western 
diplomat  that  guerrilla  warfare  might 
soon  spread  to  Thailand  proved  a  re- 
markably accurate  prophecy.  It  might 
be  noted  that  the  Thai  insurgency  is  even 
now  on  a  vastly  different  scale  from  that 
in  Vietnam  seven  years  ago;  true,  inci- 
dents of  terrorism  went  from  41  In  1965, 
to  1968  in  1966,  and  124  in  the  first  half 
of  this  year— but  in  South  Vietnam,  there 
were  3,300  such  incidents  in  1960. 

Dr.  Buckhout  states  that  it  is  "un- 
clear" how  Thailand's  Independence  can 
be  preserved  by  "converting  [it]  Into  a 
forward  base  for  U.S.  strategic  policy," 
and  fears  that  a  Thai  Government  "to- 
tally committing  Itself"  to  U.S.  policy 
can  be  exploited  by  "insurgents  who  re- 
main identified  with  nationalistic  sym- 
bols." However,  this  is  clear  enough  to 
Thailand's  leaders.  Deputy  Prime  Min- 
ister Praphat  Charusathlen  told  the 
press  In  August  that  "all  free  countries 
must  cooperate"  with  the  United  States 
in  resisting  Commuiiist  aggression, 
stressing  that — 

This  Is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the 
Thai  people  and  for  the  people  of  all  free 
countries. 

Foreign  Minister  Thanat  Khoman  told 
a  group  of  American  social  scientists  the 


same  day  that.  If  the  United  States  does 
not  meet  the  challenge  in  Vietnam — 

The  challenge  will  go  to  you — In  New 
York,  Kansas  City.  San  Diego  ...  It  wUl  go 
there  sooner  than  you  expect. 

He  added  that — 

Thailand  was  playing  host  to  35,000  U.S. 
troops  because  they  are  brave  enough  to 
fight  Communist  expansion  in  Vietnam. 
They  can't  go  to  Burma,  Laos,  Cambodia, 
India.  Malaysia,  or  Indonesia  but  they  can 
come  to  Thailand  to  do  a  gallant  Job. 

Thailand's  young  men  also  seem  to  be 
In  little  doubt  as  to  the  threat  to  their 
country's  independence;  when  the  gov- 
ernment called  for  1,000  volunteers  for 
Vietnam  early  this  year,  some  40,000 
men  responded. 

As  for  the  allegation  that  the  Thai 
Government  Is  totally  committed  to  the 
support  of  U.S.  policy  and  that  its  nat- 
ural independence  is  thereby  under- 
mined, anyone  with  a  close  acquaintance 
with  Thailand  and  its  long  history  of  in- 
dependence, and  anyone  who  has  had 
to  deal  with  its  frank  and  outspoken 
leaders,  knows  that  this  is  just  not  so. 
When  the  Thai  disagree  with  us,  as  they 
did  at  times  during  the  Geneva  negotia- 
tions on  Laos,  or  when  they  are  con- 
cerned about  U.S.  public  criticism  of  our 
stand  against  Communist  aggression  in 
Southeast  Asia,  as  Foreign  Minister 
Thanat  was  during  his  recent  visit  to  the 
United  Nations,  they  say  so  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms.  And  it  was  Thanat  who  told 
the  first  ministerial  meeting  of  the  re- 
cently organized  Association  of  South- 
e&st  Asian  Nations — to  whose  formation 
he  made  a  major  contribution — that — 

What  millions  of  men  and  women  In  our 
part  of  the  world  eagerly  want  Is  to  erase  the 
old  and  obsolete  concept  of  domination  and 
subjection  of  the  past  and  replace  It  with 
the  new  spirit  of  give  and  take,  of  equality 
and  partnership.  More  than  anything  else 
they  want  to  be  master  of  their  own  house 
and  to  enjoy  the  inherent  right  of  shaping 
their  own  destiny. 


Surely  this  is  a  voice  of  enlightened 
nationalism — hardly  an  abandonment  of 
national  interest  for  total  commitment 
to  the  United  States  or  any  other  alien 
policy. 

Thailand  has  been  aware  for  many 
years  of  the  threat  represented  by  ex- 
pansionist Communist  aggression,  and 
of  the  need  for  free  nations  in  South- 
east Asia  to  stand  beside  the  United 
States  in  working  together  to  oppose  it. 
Thailand  has  a  deep  and  serious  com- 
mitment to  collective  security.  When  the 
North  Koreans  crossed  into  the  south 
in  1950,  Thailand  was  the  first  country 
to  follow  the  United  States  in  offering 
ground  troops  to  the  United  Nations  to 
meet  the  invasion.  In  1954,  when  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization— 
SEATO — was  formed,  Thailand  was  the 
first  country  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and 
it  has  strongly  supported  the  organiza- 
tion ever  since. 

A  final  question  Dr.  Buckhout  raises 
is  whether  we  are  not  committed  to  de- 
fend the  "stabiUty  of  the  Thai  military 
dictatorship"  against  both  an  outside 
military  threat  and  an  internal  political 
one.  Again,  the  question  is  loaded  by 
an  oversimplified  and  inaccurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  regime  with  which  we  are 


dealing,  and  to  this  extent  does  a  dis- 
service to  the  type  of  serious  examina- 
tion  of   a    critical   question   which   Dr. 
Buckhout  and  his  colleagues  are  attempt- 
ing. Of  course,  our  commitment  to  help 
Thailand  defend  its  freedom  and  terri- 
torial integrity  against  a  foreign  invader 
is  not  in  question;  it  is  clearly  spelled 
out  in  the  SEATO  Treaty  and  the  Rusk- 
Thanat  communique  of  March  6,  1962. 
As  for  an  internal  political  threat  to  the 
regime,  we  have  agreed,  at  the  request 
of  the  Government  of  Thailand,  to  help 
the  country  suppress  internal  terrorism 
and  insurgency  which,  under  external 
direction  and  with  external  support,  are 
striking  at  its  stability  and  security.  Of 
course,  we  recognize  that  a  government 
unable  or  unwilling  to  permit  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  political  status  quo  may  be 
extremely  vulnerable  to  internal  insta- 
bility and  insurrection.  As  was  pointed 
out  above,  however,  such  a  description  is 
not  applicable  to  the  present  Thai  Gov- 
ernment, which  is  scheduling  a  series 
of  elections  and  is  soon  to  promulgate 
a  carefully  drafted  Constitution.  In  ad- 
dition, it  should  be  noted  that  over  the 
last  year  or  two  there  has  been  consider- 
able'decentralization  of  authority  to  Pro- 
vincial Governors,  and  active  programs 
have  been  initiated  to  train  local  leaders 
in  self-government  at  the  local  level. 

The    primarj'   objective   of   both   oiu: 
military  and  our  economic  aid  to  Thai- 
land is  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
Thai    to    meet    the    insurgency    threat. 
Since  its  inception  in  1950,  the  military 
assistance  program  has  significantly  im- 
proved the  equipment,  training,  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Tliai  Armed  Forces; 
currently,  it  is  designed  to  help  the  Thai 
combat  iiisurgency,  maintain  their  abil- 
ity   to    meet    a    conventional    external 
threat,  and  train  and  equip  their  present 
and  projected  force  in  Vietnam.  Our  eco- 
nomic aid  has  helped  meet  the  needs 
of    people     in    depressed    rural     areas 
through  the  accelerated  rural  develop- 
ment^ARD — program,  which  assists  the 
Thai  in  digging  village  wells,  building 
roads  and  small  dams.  Improving  agri- 
cultural output,  and  generally  contrib- 
uting to  improved  rural  living  standards. 
In  addition,  a  public  safety  program  has 
helped  train  and  equip  the  provincial 
police    In    order   to   enhance   rural   se- 
curity, and  has  helped  make  the  border 
patrol  police  into  an  elite  security  unit, 
which  is  not  only  combating  insurgency 
in  the  border  regions  but  also  carrying 
out  extensive  civic  action  programs. 

It  should  be  stressed  that,  although 
our  aid  has  reached  substantial  levels, 
the  Thai  themselves  finance  most  of  the 
counterinsurgency  and  rural  develop- 
ment progrEims  with  their  own  funds, 
and  rightly  insist  that  these  must  be 
their  programs  and  under  their  control. 
As  for  our  milltarj-  presence  in  Thai- 
land, it  emphatically  does  not  mean  that 
we  are  directly  involved  in  fighting  in- 
surgency there.  Most  of  our  forces  are 
engaged  in  or  supporting  operations  di- 
rected at  North  Vietnam  and  Vietcong 
infiltration,  and  fewer  than  1,500  oflBcers 
and  men  are  involved  in  Thai  programs, 
most  of  them  as  military  instructors  and 
trainers.  Despite  the  New  York  Times 
story  quoted  by  Dr.  Buckout,  none  of 
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them  Is  attached  to  a  Thai  unit  below 
regimental  level,  and  all  are  stringently 
enjoined  from  accompanying  the  Thai 
on  antiguerrilla  sweeps.  For  a  time,  a 
U.S.  helicopter  unit  was  ferrying  Thai 
security  and  development  personnel;  this 
unit  was  withdrawn  in  January  when 
Thai  helicopters  and  pilots  took  over 
the  job.  The  insurgency  is  a  Thai  prob- 
lem which  they  wish  and  expect  to  re- 
solve themselves  with  our  help  but  not 


with  our  participation.  Our  people  on 
the  spot  are  convinced  that  they  can  do 
it. 

To  sum  up,  the  risk  of  ever-increasing 
American  involvement  which  Dr.  Buck- 
out's  article  has  conjured  up  simply 
does  not  accord  with  the  facts.  Thailand 
is  not  Vietnam:  it  possesses  powerful 
forces  for  unity  and  stability  which  Viet- 
nam has  not  yet  developed;  it  faces  a 
level  of  insurgency  far  lower  than  that 


already  prevailing  in  South  Vietnam 
long  before  the  United  States  became 
significantly  Involved;  it  Is  governed  by 
an  effective  regime  which,  If  not  popu- 
larly elected,  enjoys  wide  support  and  re- 
spect; and  it  is  proudly  determined  to 
put  its  own  house  in  order  and  take  care 
itself  of  preserving  its  freedom.  There  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that,  with  con- 
tinued selective  help  from  us,  the  Thai 
Government  and  people  can  do  just  that. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tl  ESDAY,  November  14,  1967 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

The  Reverend  John  R.  Stanton,  rector. 
St.  Stephen's  Episcopal  Church.  New- 
port News,  Va..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  given  us  this 
good  land  for  our  heritage,  we  humbly 
beseech  Thee  that  we  may  always  prove 
ourselves  a  people  mindful  of  Thy  favor 
and  glad  to  do  Thy  will.  Bless  our  land 
with  honorable  industry,  sound  learning, 
and  pure  manners.  Save  us  from  violence, 
discord,  and  confusion,  from  pride  and 
arrogance,  and  from  every  evil  way.  De- 
fend our  liberties,  and  fashion  into  one 
united  people  the  multitude  brought 
hither  out  of  many  kindreds  and  tongues. 
Endue  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  those  to 
whom  in  Thy  name  we  entrust  the  au- 
thority of  government,  that  there  may  be 
justice  and  peace  at  home,  and  that 
through  obedience  to  Thy  law  we  may 
show  forth  Thy  praise  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  In  the  time  of  prosper- 
ity fill  our  hearts  with  thankfulness,  and 
In  the  day  of  trouble  suffer  not  our  trust 
In  Thee  to  fall;  all  of  which  we  ask 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal    of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 

HJi.  10595.  An  act  to  prohibit  certain 
basics  and  savings  and  loan  associations  from 
foatertng  or  participating  In  gambling  activ- 
ities. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

3. 1652.  An  act  to  amend  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966. 

The  message  also  aruiounced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  320.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  release  certain  use  restrictions 
on  a  tract  of  land  In  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina In  order  that  such  land  may  be  used  In 
connection  with  a  proposed  water  supply 
lake,  and  for  other  purposes; 


S.  633.  An  act  to  promote  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  by  strengthening 
and  Improving  the  Foreign  Service  personnel 
system  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
through  establishment  of  a  Foreign  Service 
Information  Officer  Corps;  and 

S.  2428.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington certain  lands  In  the  counties  of 
Yakima  and  Kittitas,  Wash.,  In  exchange 
for  certain  other  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

RHODESIA 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Government  of  little  Rhodesia,  its 
head  figuratively  bloody  but  unbowed, 
observed  the  second  anniversary  of  its 
declaration  of  independence  from  British 
rule. 

For  2  long  years  the  British  Govern- 
ment, inexplicably  joined  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  has  boycotted 
the  anti-Communist  government  of  Rho- 
desia in  a  brutal  attempt  to  destroy  it. 
The  boycott  has  failed  because  the  gov- 
ernments of  South  Africa  and  Portugal 
have  refused  to  support  it  and  the  proud 
Rhodesians  have  refused  to  bend  the 
knee  to  their  persecutors  in  London  and 
Washington. 

Meanwhile  the  thoroughly  unscrupu- 
lous British  traders-for-profit  blithely 
go  their  way  helping  supply  the  Com- 
munists of  North  Vietnam  and  Cuba's 
Communist  Castro  while  British  war- 
ships are  used  to  intercept  cargoes  bound 
for  Rhodesia.  And  President  Johnson 
blinks  at  this  international  immorality. 

Perhaps  those  who  voted  against  my 
amendment  last  Wednesday  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  which  would  have  cut 
off  all  trade  with  nations  helping  sup- 
ply those  whose  chief  business  Is  the 
killing  of  Americans,  would  like  to  ex- 
plain to  the  public  why  President  John- 
son on  one  hand  joins  in  persecuting 
a  nation  that  is  arrayed  against  com- 
munism and  on  the  other  perfidiously 
supports  the  British  who,  for  a  profit, 
treacherously  support  the  Communist 
conspiracy  and  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


[Boll  No.  382] 

Anderson,  HI. 

Green,  Oreg. 

RaUsback 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Harsha 

Relnecke 

Annunzlo 

Hathaway 

Resnick 

Ashley 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

AsplnaU 

Herlong 

Rivers 

Bell 

Laird 

St.  Onge 

Broomfleld 

McClory 

Scherle 

Brown,  Mich. 

McEwen 

Steed 

Button 

MacQregor 

Stephens 

Clawson,  Del 

Martin 

unman 

Conte 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Utt 

Dorn 

Matbias,  Md. 

Vander  Jagt 

Everett 

Moss 

WUUams,  Miss 

Foley 

Multer 

WlUls 

Fountain 

Poage 

Glalmo 

Pxircell 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  384 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE   LATE   GEN.   BRUNO   A.    HOCH- 
MUTH,  U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  in  Vietnam  this  morning  of  Maj. 
Gen.  Bruno  A.  Hochmuth  Is  a  stunning 
blow  to  both  the  Marine  Corps  and  my 
own  city  of  San  Diego. 

Early  radio  reports  Indicate  General 
Hochmuth  was  killed  when  his  helicopter 
exploded  in  flight.  It  Is  still  not  clear 
whether  the  explosion  was  caused  by  a 
malfunction  or  by  sabotage. 

In  San  Diego,  General  Hochmuth  is 
well  remembered  for  his  outstanding 
community  services  while  he  commanded 
the  Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot  from 
November  1963  until  February  of  this 
year. 

His  Interest  In  the  local  Red  Cross 
chapter  was  typical. 

Although  a  two-star  general  with  im- 
portant and  time-consuming  command 
responsibilities,  he  never  missed  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Red  Cross  Board.  He  would 
not  take  the  easy  way  out  and  send  an 
aide,  and  instead  always  attended  per- 
sonally. 

General  Hochmuth  was  involved  in 
many  other  community  and  cMc  activ- 
ities during  his  39  months  as  command- 
ing general  of  the  Recruit  Depot.  He  was 


truly  one  of  San  Diego's  most  valuable 

citizens.  ^  .     xv. 

He  lent  his  personal  support  to  the 
United  Commimity  Services  drive. 

He  opened  up  the  Recruit  Depot  to 
numerous  San  Diego  groups,  thus 
strengthening  the  ties  between  the  mili- 
tary installation  and  the  surrounding 
civilian  community. 

In  the  words  of  Bill  Quirk,  a  former 
president  of  the  San  Diego  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  General  Hochmuth  was  "one 
of  the  most  outstanding  commanders  we 
ever  had"  in  San  Diego. 

I  share  that  sentiment  precisely. 

Over  the  years  there  have  been  many 
outstanding  military  ofQcers  assigned  to 
San  Diego,  a  vital  center  of  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  strength. 

But  few  have  rivaled  Bruno  Hochmuth 
as  a  leader  of  men  both  on  and  off  the 

base. 

On  behalf  of  the  community  he  served 
so  well,  I  extend  deepest  sympathies  to 
his  widow,  Mary,  and  to  his  daughters, 
Mary  Lynn  and  Joan  Elizabeth. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
the  gentleman  in  expressing  regret  at 
the  passing  of  Gen.  Bruno  A.  Hoch- 
muth, whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visit- 
ing in  April  of  this  year  in  Vietnam.  He 
was  an  outstanding  oflQcer.  and  our 
country  has  sustained  a  great  loss  in  his 
passing. 

We  can  ill  afford  the  loss  of  the  great 
man  who  has  been  taken  from  us.  We  can 
find  comfort  in  the  realization  that  Gen- 
eral Hochmuth  was  where  he  wanted  to 
be  at  the  time  of  his  misfortune— in 
Vietnam  defending  the  principles  for 
which  his  country  stands.  He  sought  the 
assignment  to  Vietnam  because  he 
realized  that  he  could  best  serve  us  all 
in  putting  into  action  the  vast  abiUty 
that  he  had.  For  that  dedicated  attitude 
I  express  my  gratitude  to  our  fallen 
marine  friend. 

To  his  grieving  family  I  express  my 
heartfelt  sentiments  of  profound  sym- 
pathy in  their  personal  loss  of  such  a 
great  kinsman. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Van  DeerlinI  in  paying  respect 
to  the  memory  of  Gen.  Bruno  A.  Hoch- 
muth. I  visited  General  Hochmuth  in 
the  3d  Division  last  April.  He  had  the 
respect  of  his  fellow  officers  and  the  con- 
fldence  and  affection  of  all  of  his  men. 
He  was  indeed  a  fine  officer. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  strenuous 
combat  duties  that  he  was  performing  at 
that  time,  he  nevertheless  took  the  time 
to  offer  his  personal  assistance  and  at- 
tention to  an  orphanage  In  Vietnam  that 
was  sponsored  by  the  International  Or- 
phans, Inc.  He  was  a  man  of  high  profes- 
sional ability  and  a  great  humanitarian. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Van  Deerlin]  in  paying  my  deep  re- 
spects to  the  memory  of  Gen.  Bnmo  A. 
Hochmuth  and  to  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  loved  ones. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  uith  General  Hochmuth  last 
April  in  Vietnam  as  a  member  of  a  dele- 
gation under  the  leadership  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Byrne] 
and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  HalleckI. 

General  Hochmuth  took  us  over  the 
demilitarized  zone  and  over  the  same 
area  where  he  apparently  was  shot  down 
yesterday.  He  displayed  in  our  presence 
the  same  kind  of  courage  and  determi- 
nation that  is  in  the  highest  tradition  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  and  which  we  found 
deeply  impressive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the  best  tribute 
we  as  a  people  can  render  to  the  memory 
of  Gen.  Bruno  A.  Hochmuth  would  be 
to  imite  in  support  of  the  brave  Marines 
whom  General  Hochmuth  led  with  such 
courage  and  such  ability.  They  deeply 
believe  in  the  cause  for  which  they  are 
fighting  and  they  will  long  miss,  as  we 
will.  General  Hochmuth's  Arm  and  in- 
spired field  leadership. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
my  privilege  to  be  in  Vietnam  along  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
STRATTON] ,  who  just  addressed  the  House, 
on  a  visit  as  a  member  of  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives.  On 
that  occasion  I  rode  in  an  armed  hell- 
copter  over  a  considerable  part  of  the 
area  just  below  the  demilitarized  zone. 
I  must  say  that  General  Hochmuth 
impressed  me  tremendously  as  a  great 
soldier,  a  dedicated  American,  and  an 
able  leader.  His  death  is  a  tragic  loss. 
But  I  am  sure  that  all  who  met  him  and 
who  came  to  know  him  recognize  the 
great  leadership  that  our  country  has  in 
our  magnificent  Marine  Corps,  in  our 
Navy  and  in  all  of  our  armed  services. 

General  Hochmuth  was  doing  a  ter- 
rific job,  working  with  his  whole  heart 
with  the  men  imder  his  command.  He 
sliall  certainly  be  missed. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleague  from  San  Diego  in  express- 
ing my  extreme  regret  In  the  passing  of 
Gen.  Bruno  A.  Hochmuth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation  and  partic- 
ularly the  people  of  San  Diego  were 
shocked  at  the  news  received  today  of 
the  imtimely  death  of  Marine  Maj.  Gen. 
Bnmo  A.  Hochmuth  in  a  helicopter  crash 
in  Vietnam. 

Bruno  Hochmuth  was  a  beloved  first 
citizen  of  San  Diego,  where  he  served  on 
three  different  occasions  during  his  dis- 
tinguished career. 

One  of  his  first  assignments  was  with 
the  2d  Battalion  of  the  6th  Marines  in 
San  Diego  In  1936.  Six  months  later  he 
was  sent  to  Shanghai,  China,  where  he 
served  2^2  years  with  the  4th  Marines. 


During  World  War  n,  he  fought  In  the 
campaigns  at  Saipan  and  Tinlan  as  as- 
sistant operations  officer  and  later  took 
command  of  the  3d  Battalion  of  the  4th 
Marines  in  the  Oldnawa  campaign.  For 
his  meritorious  service  during  the  assault 
on  Okinawa,  he  was  awarded  the  Legion 
of  Merit  with  Combat  "V."  As  execuUve 
officer  of  the  4th  Marines,  he  made  the 
initial  landing  on  Japan  on  August  29, 
1945,  and  on  September  2  of  the  same 
year  attended  the  formal  surrender  cere- 
mony at  Yokosuka. 

Bruno  Hochmuth  had  a  distinguished 
career  as  a  Marine  officer.  His  numerous 
decorations  included  the  Legion  of 
Merit,  the  Navy  Commendation  Medal, 
and  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation. 

General  Hochmuth  returned  to  San 
Diego  for  the  second  time  in  1957  where 
he  served  2  years  as  chief  of  staff  at  the 
Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot.  In  1963,  he 
became  commanding  general  of  the  de- 
pot and  besides  running  an  outstanding 
base  delved  into  the  civic  activities  of 
our  commimity.  He  served  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  United  Community 
Fund,  NavT  Relief  Society,  YMCA,  the 
USO,  the  Salvation  Army,  and  the  San 
Diego  Symphony  Association. 

General  Hochmuth  was  a  real  man,  a 
real  marine,  and  a  real  hero.  The  Nation 
is  bereaved  at  his  passing,  and  I  feel  a 
distinct  personal  loss  as  well.  I  join  his 
many  friends  in  extending  sincere  con- 
dolences to  his  wife,  Mary  Elizabeth,  and 
their  two  daughters. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share 
In  the  sorrow  of  our  country  at  the  pass- 
ing of  a  fine  general  and  leader.  Gen. 
Bnmo  C.  Hochmuth.  I  did  not  know  the 
general  personally,  but  in  many  years  of 
Marine  Corps  reserve  activity  and  active 
service  in  two  wars  I  have  heard  his 
name  mentioned  repeatedly,  first  as  a 
strong  junior  officer  and  later  as  one  of 
the  coi-ps'  finest  leaders.  The  Marine 
Corps  has  a  great  tradition,  and  the 
nucleus  of  that  tradition  arc  men  like 
General  Hochmuth.  We  depend  on  men 
like  him  to  bear  our  burdens  in  wartime 
and  to  keep  our  countrj-  strong  in  times 
of  tranquillity.  His  tragic  death,  reported 
in  the  papers  today,  tells  us  again  that 
violence  does  not  respect  rank  and  that 
all  the  fine  Americans  serving  in  Viet- 
nam share  risks  we  here  can  only  sus- 
pect. We  owe  this  man.  and  others  like 
him.  all  the  gratitude  and  support  a  free 
country-  can  give,  realizing  that  they 
risk  all  in  our  cause.  It  is  too  late  for 
gratitude  to  General  Hochmuth,  but  his 
division  continues  its  work  in  the  pattern 
of  his  leadership  and  his  example.  These 
boys  deserve  the  support  of  a  determined 
and  united  nation,  and  I  am  sure  this 
support  is  all  the  tribute  the  general 
would  have  wanted. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Cahfomia  [Mr.  Van  Deerlin].  As 
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chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tary Constructon  I  went  to  Vietnam  last 
March,  accompanied  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck]  and  other 
Members  of  the  House. 

I  too  wish  to  say  that  Gen.  Bruno  A. 
Hochmuth  was  one  of  the  finest  men  I 
met  on  that  trip.  He  answered  all  of  our 
questions,  and  went  out  of  his  way  to  be 
helpful.  The  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Halleck]  and  I  rode  over  the 
demilitarized  zone  with  the  general,  and 
on  every  question  we  had  he  was  there 
to  answer  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  wife,  Mary,  and  his 
children. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  for  this  fine  trib- 
ute to  a  great  general  and  I  join  in  the 
remarks  made  by  our  chairman  on  the 
trip  last  spring,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Byrne] . 

I  share  with  my  colleagues  deep  regret 
and  sadness  at  the  loss  of  another  great 
military  leader  of  our  country.  General 
Hochmuth  was  indeed  one  of  our  finest. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  saddened  indeed  this  morning  as  I 
know  a  lot  of  others  were,  when  I  learned 
of  the  unfortunate  death  of  Maj.  Gen. 
Bruno  Hochmuth  of  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  in  Vietnam.  General  Hochmuth 
was  a  graduate  of  the  Texas  A.  &  M. 
University.  College  Station,  Tex.,  and  was 
a  personal  friend  of  mine  of  some  35 
years.  He  is  one  of  four  Texas  A.  &  M. 
graduates  serving  as  general  oflacers  in 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Earher  this  year,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  spending  a  whole  day  with  General 
Hochmuth  along  the  DMZ  in  South 
Vietnam.  We  visited  among  his  troops  at 
Camp  Carroll,  Conthien,  Hill  881,  and 
Hill  861.  It  was  quite  evident  to  me  that 
all  of  his  men  in  these  places  of  danger 
shared  in  the  high  esteem  which  General 
Hochmuth  was  held  by  his  superiors 
such  as  General  Cushman,  General  Walt, 
and  General  Westmoreland.  During  a 
brief  talk  I  had  with  one  of  his  head- 
quarters sergeants,  I  was  told  that  their 
headquarters  had  been  iiit  by  rockets 
and  completely  destroyed.  General  Hoch- 
muth had  been  wounded,  but  refused 
medical  attention  in  order  that  the  rec- 
ords would  not  show  his  wounds.  This 
was  done,  the  sergeant  told  me,  because 
he  had  convinced  his  wife  that  he  was 
not  in  any  danger. 

America  has  lost  a  great  military 
leader,  a  good  marine,  but  more  than 
that  a  patriotic  American. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  late  General  Bruno  A.  Hochmuth. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  obiection. 


THE  LATE  GEN.  BRUNO  A. 
HOCHMUTH 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  to  address  the  Hoiise 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  at  a 
moment  like  this  when  we  have  lost  a 
man  who  had  leadership  of  a  very  rare 
kind  that  one  needs  words  to  carrj'  one 
over. 

I  want  to  give  you  what  I  have  given 
you  many  times,  these  words  based  on 
a  translation  from  the  Bhagavad-Gita: 
Bhagavad-Gita   (Song  Celestiai.) 

Never  the  spirit  was  born;   the  spirit  shall 

cease  to  be  never; 
Never  was  time  it  was  not;  End  and  Beginning 

are  dreams! 
Birthless  and  deathless  and   changeless  re- 

maineth  the  spirit  for  ever; 
Death  hath  not  touched  It  at  all,  dead  though 

the  house  of  it  seems!  .  .  . 

Nay,  but  as  when  one  layeth 

His  worn-out  robes  away. 
And.  taking  new  ones,  sayeth 

"These  will  I  wear  today!" 
So  putteth  by  the  spirit 

Ughtly  its  garb  of  flesh. 
And  passeth  to  inherit 

A  residence  afresh. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  these  words  are 
particularly  suitable  today,  because  we 
do  not  know  that  that  was  the  moment 
he  should  go.  We  do  know  he  has  not 
gone  far. 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(S.  780)  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  authorize  planning  grants  to  air  pol- 
lution control  agencies,  expand  research 
provisions  relating  to  fuels  and  vehicles, 
provide  for  interstate  air  pollution  con- 
trol agencies  or  commissions,  authorize 
the  establishment  of  air  quality  stand- 
ards, and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

Conference  Report   fH.  Rept.  No.  916) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  780 1 
to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  authorize 
planning  grants  to  air  pollution  control  agen- 
cies, expand  research  provisions  relating 
to  fuels  and  vehicles,  provide  for  interstate 
air  pollution  control  agencies  or  commis- 
sions, authorize  the  establishment  of  air 
quality  standards,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  a^  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 


inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert  tbe 
following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967", 

Sec.  2.  The  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended  H2 
U.S.C.  1857-18571),  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

••TITLE   I— AIR   POLLtTTION   PRE\T:Nno>J 
AND  CONTROL 

"findings    and    PtTRPOSES 

"Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  finds — 

■•|1)  that  the  predominant  part  of  tlie 
Nation's  population  is  located  in  its  rapidly 
expanding  metropolitan  and  other  urban 
areas,  which  generally  cross  the  boundary 
lines  of  local  Jurisdictions  and  often  extend 
into  two  or  more  States; 

••(2)  that  the  growth  In  the  amount  and 
complexity  of  air  pollution  brought  about 
by  urbanization,  industrial  development,  and 
the  increasing  use  of  motor  vehicles,  has  re- 
sulted in  mounting  dangers  to  the  public 
health  and  welfare,  including  Injury  to  agri- 
cultural crops  and  livestock,  damage  to  and 
the  deterioration  of  property,  and  h.-izards 
to  air  and  ground  transportation; 

'•(3)  that  the  prevention  and  control  of 
air  pollution  at  its  source  Is  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  States  and  local  governments; 
and 

"(4)  that  Federal  financial  assistance  and 
leadership  Is  essential  for  the  development  of 
cooperative  Federal,  State,  regional,  and  local 
programs  to  prevent  and  control  air  pollu- 
tion. 

"(b)  The  purposes  of  this  title  are — 

•'(1)  to  protect  and  enhance  the  quality  of 
the  Nation's  air  resources  so  as  to  promote 
the  public  health  and  welfare  and  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  its  population; 

•'(2)  to  initiate  and  accelerate  a  national 
research  and  development  program  to  achieve 
the  prevention  and  control  of  air  pollution; 

"(3)  to  provide  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  governments  is 
connection  with  the  development  and  exe- 
cution of  their  air  pollution  prevention  and 
control  programs;  and 

"(4)  to  encourage  and  assist  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  regional  air  pollution 
control  programs. 

"COOPERATIVE  ACTIVITIES  AND  UNIFORM  l.A'KS 

"Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  encour- 
age cooperative  activities  by  the  States  and 
local  governments  for  the  prevention  and 
control  of  air  pollution;  encourage  the  en- 
actment of  Improved  and,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable in  the  light  of  varying  conditions  and 
needs,  uniform  State  and  local  laws  relating 
to  the  prevention  and  control  of  air  pollu- 
tion; and  encourage  the  making  of  agree- 
ments and  compacts  between  States  for  the 
prevention  and  control  of  air  pollution. 

•'lb)  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with 
and  encourage  cooperative  activities  by  ail 
Federal  depvartments  and  agencies  having 
functions  relating  to  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  air  pollution,  so  as  to  assure  the 
utilization  in  the  Federal  air  pollution  con- 
trol program  of  all  appropriate  and  available 
facilities  and  resources  within  the  Federal 
Government. 

"(c)  The  consent  of  the  Congress  is  hereby 
given  to  two  or  more  States  to  negotiate  and 
enter  into  agreements  or  compacts,  not  in 
conflict  with  any  law  or  treaty  of  the  United 
States,  for  ( 1 )  cooperative  effort  and  mutual 
assistance  lor  the  prevention  and  control 
of  air  pollution  and  the  enforcement  of  their 
respective  laws  relating  thereto,  and  (2)  tbe 
establishment  of  such  agencies,  Joint  or 
otherwise,  as  they  may  deem  desirable  for 
making  effective  such  agreements  or  com- 
pacts. No  such  agreement  or  compact  shall 
be  binding  or  obligatory  upon  any  State  a 
party  thereto  unless  and  xuitll  it  has  been 
approved  by  Congress.  It  Is  the  Intent  of 
Congress  that  no  agreement  «r  compact  en- 
tered into  between  States  after  the  date  of 
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enactment  of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967, 
Iluch  relates  to  the  control  and  abatement 
of  air  pollution  In  an  air  quality  control 
region  shall  provide  for  participation  by  a 
SWte  which  is  not  Included  (in  whole  or  in 
part)  In  such  air  quality  control  region. 

■■ETSEARCH.       INVESTIGATIONS,       TRAINING,       AND 
OTHER    ACTIVrrlES 

•SEC.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
Ush  a  national  research  and  development 
orogram  for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
air  pollution  and  as  part  of  such  program 

shall — 

"(1)  conduct,  and  promote  the  coordina- 
tion and  acceleration  of,  research,  investiga- 
tions experiments,  training,  demonstrations. 
surveys,  and  studies  relating  to  the  causes, 
ejects,  extent,  prevention,  and  control  of  air 
poHution; 

'(2)  encourage,  cooperate  with,  and  render 
technical  services  and  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  air  pollution  control  agencies  and 
other  appropriate  public  or  private  agencies, 
institutions,  and  organizations,  and  individ- 
uals in  the  conduct  of  such  activities; 

"(3)  conduct  investigations  and  research 
and  make  surveys  concerning  any  specific 
problem  of  air  pollution  in  cooperation  with 
any  air  pollution  control  agency  with  a  view 
to  recommending  a  solution  of  such  prob- 
lem if  he  is  requested  to  do  so  by  such 
agency  of  if.  in  his  Judgment,  such  problem 
may  affect  any  community  or  communities 
In  a  SUte  other  than  that  In  which  the 
source  of  the  matter  causing  or  contribut- 
ing to  the  pollution  Is  located; 

"(4)  establish  technical  advisory  commit- 
tees composed  of  recognized  experts  in  vari- 
ous aspects  of  air  pollution  to  assist  in  the 
examination  and  evaluation  of  research 
progress  and  proposals  and  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion of   research. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  preceding  subsection  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to — 

•'(1)  collect  and  make  available,  through 
publications  and  other  appropriate  means, 
the  results  of  and  other  information,  in- 
cluding appropriate  recommendations  by 
him  in  connection  therewith,  pertaining  to 
such  research  and  other  activities; 

••(2)  cooperate  with  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  with  air  pollution  con- 
trol agencies,  with  other  public  and  private 
agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations,  and 
with  any  industries  Involved,  In  the  prepara- 
tion and  conduct  of  such  research  and  other 
activities; 

■•(3)  make  grants  to  air  pollution  control 
agencies,  to  other  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations,  and 
to  individuals,  for  purposes  stated  In  sub- 
section (a)(1)  of  this  section; 

••(4)  contract  with  public  or  private  agen- 
cies, institutions,  and  organizations,  and  with 
individuals,  without  regard  to  sections  3648 
and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  D.S.C. 
529;  41  U.S.C.  5); 

•■(5)  provide  training  for,  and  make  train- 
ing grants  to,  personnel  of  air  pollution  con- 
trol agencies  and  other  persons  with  suitable 
qualifications; 

"(6)  establish  and  maintain  research  fel- 
lowships, in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  at  public  or  non- 
profit private  educational  Institutions  or  re- 
search organizations; 

'•(7)  collect  and  disseminate,  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  and  with  other  public  or  private 
agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations  hav- 
ing related  responsibilities,  basic  data  on 
chemical,  physical,  and  biological  effects  of 
varying  air  quality  and  other  information 
pertaining  to  air  pollution  and  the  preven- 
tion and  control  thereof;  and 

"(8)   develop  effective  and  practical  proc- 
esses,   methods,   and    prototype    devices   for 
the  prevention  or  control  of  air  pollution. 
"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 


section (a)  of  this  section  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  research  on,  and  survey  the 
results  of  other  scientific  studies  on,  the 
harmful  effects  on  the  health  or  welfare 
of  persons  by  the  various  known  air  pollu- 
tion agents  (or  combinations  of  agents). 

"(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  con- 
struct such  facilities  and  staff  and  equip 
them  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  Act. 

••("e)   If.  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary, 
an  air  pollution  problem  of  substantial  sig- 
nificance may  result  from  discharge  or  dis- 
charges into  the  atmosphere,  he  may  call  a 
conference  concerning  this  potential  air  pol- 
lution problem  to  be  held  in  or  near  one  or 
more  of  the  places  were  such  discharge  or 
discharges   are   occurring   or    will   occur.   All 
Interested  persons  shall  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  at  such  conference,  either 
orallv  or  in  writing,  and  shall  be  permitted 
to  appear  in  person  or  by  representative  In 
accordance  with  procedures  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  If  the  Secretary  finds,  on  the  basis 
of   the  evidence   presented  at   such   confer- 
ence, that  the  discharge  or  discharges  if  per- 
mitted to  take  place  or  continue  are  likely 
to  cause  or  contribute  to  air  pollution  sub- 
ject to  abatement  under  section  108(a),  he 
shall  send  such  findings,  together  with  rec- 
onnmendatlons     concerning     the     measures 
which  he  finds   reasonable   and  suitable   to 
prevent  such  pollution,  to  the  person  or  per- 
sons whose  actions  will   result   in   the  dis- 
charge or  discharges  involved;   to  air  pollu- 
tion agencies  of  the  SUte  or  States  and  of 
the    municipality    or    municipalities    where 
such  discharge  or  discharges  will  originate; 
and  to  the  interstate  air  pollution  control 
agency,  If  any,  In  the  Jurisdictional  area  of 
which    any    such    municipality    is    located. 
Such    findings    and    recommendations    shall 
be  advisory  only,  but  shall  be  admitted  to- 
gether  with   the   record   of   the   conference, 
as   part    of    the   proceedings   under   subsec- 
tions (d),  (e),  and  (f)  of  section  108. 


'•RESEARCH  RELATING  TO  FUELS  AND  VEHICLES 

'■Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  give  spe- 
cial emphasis  to  research  and  development 
into  new  and  improved  methods,  having  In- 
du.strywlde  application,  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  air  pollution  resulting  from 
the  combustion  of  fuels.  In  furtherance  of 
such  research  and  development  he  shall — 

"(1)  conduct  and  accelerate  research  pro- 
grams directed  toward  development  of  im- 
proved, low-cost  techniques  for  control  of 
combustion  byproducts  of  fuels,  for  removal 
of  potential  pollutants  from  fuels,  and  for 
control  of  emissions  from  evaporation  of 
fuels; 

"(2)  provide  for  Federal  grants  to  public 
or  nonprofit  agencies,  institutions,  and  orga- 
nizations and  to  individuals,  and  contracts 
with  public  or  private  agencies,  institutions, 
or  nersons,  for  payment  of  (A)  part  of  the 
cost  of  acquiring,  constructing,  or  other'wlse 
securing,  for  research  and  development  pur- 
poses, new  or  Improved  devices  or  methods 
having  industrywide  application  of  prevent- 
ing or  controlling  discharges  into  the  air  of 
various  tvpes  of  pollutants;  and  (B)  carrying 
out  the  o'ther  provisions  of  this  section,  with- 
out regard  to  sections  3648  and  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  529;  41  U.S.C.  5)  : 
Provided,  That  research  or  demonstration 
contracts  awarded  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion (including  contracts  for  construction) 
may  be  made  in  accordance  with,  and  subject 
to  the  limitations  provided  with  respect  to  re- 
search contracts  of  the  military  departments 
m.  section  2353  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  except  that  the  determination,  ap- 
proval, and  certification  required  thereby 
shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary:  Provided 
further,  That  no  grant  may  be  made  under 
this  paragraph  In  excess  of  $1,500,000; 

"(3)  determine,  by  laboratory  and  pilot 
plant  testing,  the  results  of  air  pollution  re- 
search and  studies  in  order  to  develop  new 


or  improved  processes  and  plant  designs  to 
the  point  where  they  can  be  demonstrated  on 
a  large  and  practical  scale; 

"(4)  construct,  operate,  and  maintain,  or 
assist  in  meeting  the  cost  of  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  new  or 
improved  demonstration  plants  or  processes 
which  have  promise  of  accomplishing  the 
purposes  of  this  Act; 

"(5)  study  new  or  improved  methods  for 
the  recovery  and  marketing  of  commercially 
valuable  byproducts  resulting  from  the  re- 
moval of  pollutants, 

••(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  may — 

■■(1)  conduct  and  accelerate  research  and 
development  of  low-cost  instrumentation 
techniques  to  facilitate  determination  of 
quantity  and  quality  of  air  poUuUnt  emis- 
sions, including,  but  not  limited  to,  auto- 
motive emissions: 

"(2)  utilize,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  the 
faculties  of  existing  Federal  scientific  lab- 
oratories; 

■■(3)  establish  and  operate  necessary  fa- 
cilities and  test  sites  at  which  to  carry  on 
the  research,  testing,  development,  and  pro- 
graming necessary  to  effectuate  the  purf)ose8 
of  this  section; 

"(4)  to  acquire  secret  processes,  technical 
data,  Inventions,  patent  applications.  p>at- 
ents,  Ucenses,  and  an  interest  in  lands, 
plants,  and  facilities,  and  other  property  or 
rights  by  purchase,  license,  lease,  or  dona- 
tion; and 

"(5)  cause  on-site  Inspections  to  be  made 
of  promising  domestic  and  foreign  projects, 
and  cooperate  and  participate  in  their  de- 
velopment in  instances  in  which  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act  will  be  served  thereby. 

••(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  $35,000,000, 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969, 
$90,000,000.  Amounts  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  remain  available  un- 
til expended. 


■■GRANTS   FOE   SUPPORT  OF   AIR   POLLUTION   PLAN- 
NING AND  CONTROL  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  105.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  air  pollution  control 
agencies  in  an  amount  up  to  two-thirds  of 
the  cost  of  planning,  developing,  establish- 
ing, or  improving,  and  grants  to  such  agen- 
cies In  an  amount  up  to  one-half  of  the  cost 
of  maintaining,   programs    for   the   preven- 
tion and  control  of  air  pollution  and  pro- 
grams    for     the     Implementation     of     air 
quality   standards   authorized   by   this   Act: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to    make    grants    to    air    pollution    control 
agencies    within    the    meaning    of    sections 
302(b)(2)  and  302(b)(4)  In  an  amount  up  to 
three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  planning,  devel- 
oping, establishing,  or  improving  and  up  to 
three-filthr  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  re- 
gional air  quality  control  programs.  As  used 
m    this   subsection    the    term    'regional    air 
quality  control  program'  means  a  program 
for  the  prevention  and  control  of  air  pollu- 
tion or  the  Implementation  of   air  quality 
standards   programs    as   authorized   by    this 
Act,  in  an  area  that  includes  the  areas  of  two 
or  more  municipalities  whether  In  the  same 
or  different  States. 

"(2 1  Before  approving  any  grant  under 
this  subsection  to  any  air  pollution  control 
agency  within  the  meaning  of  sections  302 
(b)(2")  and  302(b)(4),  the  Secretary  shall 
receive  assurances  that  such  agency  provides 
for  adequate  representation  of  appropriate 
State,  interstate,  local,  and  (when  appro- 
priate) International,  Interests  In  the  air 
quality  control  region. 

"(3  I  Before  apprortng  any  planning  grant 
under  this  subsection  to  any  air  pollution 
control  agencv  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tions 302(b)  (2  I  and  302(b)(4),  the  Secretary 
shall  receive  assurances  that  such  agency  has 
the  capability  of  developing  a  comprehensive 
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air  quality  plan  for  the  air  quality  control 
region,  which  plan  shall  Include  (when  ap- 
propriate) a  recommended  system  of  alerts 
to  avert  and  reduce  the  risk  of  situations  In 
which  there  may  be  Imminent  and  serious 
danger  to  the  public  health  or  welfare  from 
air  pollutants  and  the  various  aspects  rele- 
vant to  the  establishment  of  air  quality 
standards  for  such  air  quality  control  region. 
Including  the  concentration  of  Industries, 
other  commercial  establishments,  population 
and  naturally  occurring  factors  which  shall 
affect  such  standards. 

"(b»  From  the  sums  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for 
any  fiscal  year,  the  SecreUry  shall  from  time 
to  time  make  grants  to  air  pollution  control 
agencies  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  may  find  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  section.  In  establishing 
regulations  for  the  granting  of  such  funds 
the  Secretary  shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  give 
due  consideration  to  il)  the  population,  (2) 
the  extent  of  the  actual  or  potentlail  air  pol- 
lution problem,  and  (3)  the  financial  need 
of  the  respective  agencies.  No  agency  shall 
receive  any  grant  under  this  section  during 
any  fiscal  year  when  Its  expenditures  of  non- 
Federal  funds  for  other  than  nonrecurrent 
expenditures  for  air  pollution  control  pro- 
grams will  be  less  than  Its  expenditures  were 
for  such  programs  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year;  and  no  agency  shall  receive  any  grant 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  program  for  the  prevention  and 
control  of  air  pollution  unless  the  Secretary 
Is  satisfied  that  such  grant  will  be  so  used  as 
to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble. Increase  the  level  of  State,  local,  or  other 
non-Federal  funds  that  would  in  the  absence 
of  such  grant  be  made  available  for  the  main- 
tenance of  such  program,  and  will  In  no 
event  supplant  such  State,  local,  or  other 
non-Federal  funds.  No  grant  shall  be  made 
under  this  secUon  until  the  Secretary  has 
consulted  with  the  appropriate  oflBcial  as  des- 
ignated by  the  Governor  or  Governors  of  the 
State  or  States  affected. 

"(C)  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
total  of  funds  appropriated  or  allocated  for 
the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  he  granted  for  air  pollution  con- 
trol programs  in  any  one  State.  In  the  case 
of  a  grant  for  a  program  in  an  area  crossing 
State  boundaries,  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine the  portion  of  such  grant  that  Is  charge- 
able to  the  percentage  llmlUtlon  under 
this  subsection  for  each  State  Into  which 
such  area  extends. 

"INTERST.\TE  AIR  QX7.\UTT  AGENCIES  OR 
COMMISSIONS 

"SBC.  106.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  expedit- 
ing the  establishment  of  air  quality  stand- 
ards in  an  interstate  air  quality  control  region 
designated  pursuant  to  section  107(a)  (2) .  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay,  for  two  years, 
up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  air  quality  plan- 
ning program  costs  of  any  agency  designated 
by  the  Governors  of  the  affected  States, 
which  agency  shall  be  capable  of  recom- 
mending to  the  Governors  standards  of  air 
quality  and  plans  for  implementation  there- 
of and  shall  Include  representation  from  the 
States  and  appropriate  political  subdivisions 
within  the  air  quality  control  region.  After 
the  initial  two-year  period  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  such  agency  In 
an  amount  up  to  three-fourths  of  the  air 
quality  planning  program  costs  of  such 
agency. 

"(b)(1)  Whenever  the  Secretary  deems  It 
necessary  to  expedite  the  establishment  of 
standards  for  an  interstate  air  quality  con- 
trol regflon  designated  pursuant  to  section 
107(a)(2)  he  may.  after  consultation  with 
the  Governors  of  the  affected  States,  desig- 
nate or  establish  an  air  quality  planning 
commission  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
recommended      regulations      setting      forth 


standards  of  air  quality  to  be  applicable  to 
such  air  quality  control  region. 

"(2)  Such  Commission  shall  consist  of  the 
Secretary  or  his  designee  who  shall  serve  as 
Chairman,  and  adequate  representation  of 
appropriate  State.  Interstate,  local  and 
(When  appropriate),  international,  interests 
in  the  designated  air  quality  control  region. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  available 
funds,  provide  such  staff  for  such  Commis- 
sion as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
carry  out  Its  functions  effectively,  and  shall 
pay  the  other  expenses  of  the  Commission; 
and  may  also  accept  for  the  use  by  such 
Commission,  funds,  property,  or  services  con- 
tributed by  the  State  Involved  or  political 
subdivisions  thereof. 

"(4)  Each  appointee  from  a  State,  other 
than  an  official  or  employee  thereof,  or  of 
any  political  subdivision  thereof,  shall,  while 
engaged  In  the  work  ^f  the  Commission, 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  in  excess  of  $100  i>er  diem, 
including  traveltlme,  and  while  away  from 
his  home  or  regular  place  of  business,  he 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  Including 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  law  (5  U.S.C.  3109)  for  persons  In  the 
Government  service  employed  Intermittently. 

"AIR    QUAUTY    CONTROL    REGIONS.    CRITERIA,    AND 
CONTROL    TECHNIQtTES 

"Sec.  107,  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  but  not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  define  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  atmospheric  areas  of  the 
Nation  on  the  basis  of  those  conditions,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  climate,  meteor- 
ology, and  topography,  which  affect  the  In- 
terchange and  diffusion  of  pollutants  In  the 
atmosphere. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  establishing 
ambient  air  quality  standards  pursuant  to 
section  108,  and  for  administrative  and  other 
purposes,  the  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  State  and  local  authorities 
shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  within  18  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967  designate  air  quality  control 
regions  based  on  Jurisdictional  boundaries, 
urban-industrial  concentrations,  and  other 
factors  including  atmospheric  areas  neces- 
sary to  provide  adequate  Implementation  of 
air  quality  standards.  The  Secretary  may 
from  time  to  time  thereafter,  as  he  deter- 
mines necessary  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  we"..;"are  and  after  consultation  with  ap- 
propriate State  and  local  authorities,  revise 
the  designation  of  such  regions  and  desig- 
nate additional  air  quality  control  regions. 
The  Secretary  shall  immediately  notify  the 
Governor  or  Governors  of  the  affected  State 
or  States  of  such  designation. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  advisory  commit- 
tees and  Federal  departments  and  agencies, 
from  time  to  time,  but  as  soon  as  practicable, 
develop  and  Issue  to  the  States  such  criteria 
of  air  quality  as  in  his  judgment  may  be 
requisite  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  welfare:  Provided,  That  any 
criteria  Issued  prior  to  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  reevaluated  in  accordance  with 
the  consultation  procedure  and  other  pro- 
visions of  this  section  and,  if  necessary,  mod- 
ified and  reissued.  Such  Issuance  shall  be  an- 
notinced  In  the  Federal  Register  and  copies 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  general  public. 
"(2)  Such  criteria  shall  accurately  reflect 
the  latest  scientific  knowledge  useful  In  in- 
dicating the  kind  and  extent  of  all  Indentlfi- 
able  effects  on  health  and  welfare  which  may 
be  expected  from  the  presence  of  an  air  pol- 
lution agent,  or  combination  of  agents  In  the 
ambient  air,  In  varying  quantities. 

"(3 1  Such  criteria  shall  Include  those 
variable  factors  which  of  themselves  or  in 
combination  with  other  factors  may  alter  the 
effects  on  public  health  and  welfare  of  any 
subject  agent  or  combination  of  agents.  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  atmospheric  con- 


ditions, and  the  types  of  air  pollution  agen: 
or  agents  which,  when  present  in  the  atmc«. 
phere.  may  Interact  with  such  subject  agen* 
or  agents,  to  produce  an  adverse  effect  on 
public  health  and  welfare. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  consulta- 
tion with  appropriate  advisory  committees 
and  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  issue 
to  the  States  and  appropriate  air  pollution 
control  agencies  information  on  those  recom- 
mended pollution  control  techniques  the  ap- 
plication  of  which  Is  necessary  to  achieve 
levels  of  air  quality  set  forth  In  criteria  is- 
sued pursuant  to  subsection  (b).  Including 
those  criteria  subject  to  the  proviso  in  sub- 
section  (b)(1),  which  Information  shall  in- 
clude technical  data  relating  to  the  tech- 
nology and  costs  of  emission  control.  Such 
recommendations  shall  include  such  data  as 
are  available  on  the  latest  available  tech- 
nology and  economic  feasibility  of  alterna- 
tive methods  of  prevention  and  control  of 
air  contamination  including  cost-effective- 
ness analyses.  Such  Issuance  shall  be  an- 
nounced In  the  Federal  Register  and  copies 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  general  public 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  revise  and  reissue  material  Issued  pur- 
suant to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  in  accord- 
ance with  procedures  established  lu  such 
subsections. 

"AIK   QUALITY    STANDARDS  AND   ABATEMENT  OF 
AIR    POLHrriON 

"Sec.  108.  (a)  The  pollution  of  the  air  in 
any  State  or  States  which  endangers  the 
health  or  welfare  of  any  persons,  shall  b« 
subject  to  abatement  as  provided  in  this 
section. 

"(b)  Consistent  with  the  policy  declara- 
tion of  tills  title,  municipal.  State,  and  inter- 
state action  to  abate  air  pollution  shall  be 
encouraged  and  shall  not  be  displaced  by 
Federal  enforcement  action  except  as  other- 
wise provided  by  or  pursuant  to  a  court  order 
under  subsection  (c) ,  (h) ,  or  (k) . 

"(c)(1)  If,  after  receiving  any  air  quality 
criteria  and  recommended  control  techniques 
Issued  pursuant  to  section  107,  the  Governor 
of  a  State,  within  ninety  days  of  such  receipt, 
files  a  letter  of  Intent  that  such  State  will 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days,  and 
from  time  to  time  thereafter,  adopt,  aft« 
public  hearings,  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ards applicable  to  any  designated  air  quality 
control  region  or  portions  thereof  within 
such  State  and  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  thereafter,  and  from  time  to  time 
as  may  be  necessary,  adopts  a  plan  for  the 
Implementation,  maintenance,  and  enforce- 
ment of  such  standards  of  air  quality 
adopted,  and  if  such  standards  and  plan  are 
established  In  accordance  with  the  letter  o! 
intent  and  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  State  standards  are  consistent  with  the 
air  quality  criteria  and  recommended  control 
techniques  Issued  pursuant  to  section  107: 
that  the  plan  is  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  Act  Insofar  as  It  assures  achieving  such 
standards  of  air  quality  within  a  reasonable 
time;  and  that  a  means  of  enforcement  by 
State  action.  Including  authority  comparable 
to  that  In  subsection  (k)  of  this  section,  is 
provided,  such  State  standards  and  plan  shall 
be  the  air  quality  standards  applicable  to 
such  State.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
any  revised  State  standards  and  plan  are 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
this  subsection,  such  standards  and  plan 
shall  be  the  air  quality  standards  applicable 
to  such  State. 

"(2)  If  a  State  does  not  (A)  file  a  letter  cl 
Intent  or  (B)  establish  air  quality  standards 
In  accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  of  thli 
subsection  with  respect  to  any  air  quality 
control  region  or  portion  thereof  and  If  the 
Secretary  finds  It  necessary  to  achieve  the 
purpose  of  this  Act,  or  the  Governor  of  any 
State  affected  by  air  quality  standards  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  subsection  petitlocj 
for  a  revision  In  such  standards,  the  Secretary 
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may  after  reasonable  notice  and  a  conference 
of  representatives  of  appropriate  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies,  interstate  agencies, 
Swtes,  mimlclpalltles,  and  IndusUles  in- 
volved, prepare  regulations  setting  forth 
standards  of  air  quality  consistent  vrith  the 
glr  quality  criteria  and  recommended  control 
technique's  issued  pursuant  to  section  107  to 
be  applicable  to  such  air  quality  control 
region  or  portions  thereof.  If.  within  six 
months  from  the  date  the  Secretary  pub- 
Ushes  such  regulations,  the  State  has  not 
adopted  air  quality  standards  found  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  or  a  petition  for  public  hearing 
Has  not  been  filed  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  promul- 
gate such  standards. 

",3)    If  at  any  time  prior  to  thirty  days 
after    standards     have     been     promulgated 
under  paragraph  (2)   of  this  subsection,  the 
Governor  of  any  State  affected  by  such  stand- 
ards petitions  the  Secretary  for  a   hearing, 
the  Secretary  shall  call  a  public  he.iring  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  testimony  from  State 
and  local  pollution  control  agencies  and  other 
interested   parties  affected  by   the  proposed 
standards,  to  be  held  in  or  near  one  or  more 
of  the  places  where  the  air  quality  stind.irds 
will  take  effert,  before  a  hearing  board  of  five 
or  more  persons  appointed  by  the  Secretary. 
Each  State  which  would  be  affected  by  such 
standards  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
select  a  member  of  the  hearing  board.  Each 
Federal  department,  agency,  or   instrumen- 
tality having  a   substantial   interest   In   the 
subject  matter  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  select 
one  member  of  the  hearing  board  and  not 
less  than  a   majority  of   the   hearing  bo:trd 
shall  be  persons  other  than  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  The  members  of  the  board 
who   are   not    officers    or    employees   of    the 
United    States,    while    participating    in    the 
hearing  conducted  by  such  hearing  board  or 
otherwise  engaged  In  the  work  of  such  hear- 
ing board,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  exceeding  $100  per  diem,  including 
traveltlme,     and     while    away    from    their 
homes   or   regular   places   of   business   they 
may  be   allowed   travel   expenses,   including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  section  5703.  title  5.  of  the  United  States 
Code  for  persons  in  the  Government  service 
employed  intermittently.  At  least  thirty  days 
prior  to  the  date  of  such  hearing  notice  of 
such  hearing  shall  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  and  given  to  parties  notified  of 
the  conference  required  In  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection.  On  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
presented  at  such  hearing,  the  hearing  board 
shall  within  ninety  days  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  a  longer  period  is  necessary,  but 
In  no  event  longer  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days,  make  findings  as  to  whether  the 
standards"  pubUshed  or  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary   should   be    approved    or   modified 
and  transmit  Us  findings  to  the  Secretary. 
If  the  hearing  board  approves  the  standards 
as  published  or  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  standards  shall  take  effect  on  re- 
ceipt by  the  Secretary  of  the  hearing  board's 
recommendations.  If  the  hearing  board  rec- 
ommends modifications  in  the  standards  as 
pubUshed  or  promulgated  by  the  Secretary, 
the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  revised  regu- 
lations setting  forth  standards  of  air  quality 
m  accordance  with  the  hearing  board's  rec- 
ommendations which   will   become  effective 
Immediately  upon  promulgation. 

"(4)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of  surveys, 
studies  and  reports,  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  ambient  air  quality  of  any  air  quality 
control  region  or  portion  thereof  Is  below 
the  air  quality  standards  established  under 
this  subsection,  and  he  finds  that  such  low- 
ered air  quality  results  from  the  failure  of 
a  State  to  take  reasonable  action  to  enforce 
such  standards,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the 


affected  State  or  States,  persons  contributing 
to  the  alleged  violation,  and  other  interested 
parties  of  the  violation  of  such  standards.  If 
such  failure  does  not  cease  within  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  from  the  date  of  the 
Secretary's  notification,  the  Secretary — 

"(I)  In  the  case  of  pollution  of  air  which 
Is  endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of  per- 
sons in  a  State  other  than  that  in  which  the 
discharge  or  discharges  (causing  or  con- 
tributing to  such  polluUon)  originate,  may 
request  the  Attorney  General  to  bring  a  suit 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  in  the  appro- 
priate United  States  district  court  to  secure 
abatement  of  the  pollution. 

"(ill  in  the  case  of  pollution  of  air  which 
is  endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of  per- 
sons only  in  the  State  in  which  the  discharge 
or    discharges    (causing   or    contributing    to 
such  pollution)   originate,  at  the  request  of 
the  Governor   of   such   State,   shall   prortde 
such  technical  and  other  assistance  as  in  his 
Judgment  is  necessary  to  assist  the  State  In 
Judicial  proceedings  to  secure  abatement  of 
the  pollution  under  State  or  local  law,  or. 
at  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  such  State, 
shall  request  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
suit  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  In  the 
appropriate  United  States  district  cotirt  to 
secure  abatement  of  the  pollution. 
In  any  suit  brought  under  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection   the   court   shall   receive   in 
evidence  a  transcript  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  hearing  provided  for  in  this  subsection, 
together  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
hearing  board  and  the  recommendations  and 
standards    promulgated    by    the    Secretary, 
and  such  additional  evidence.  Including  that 
relating  to  the  alleged  violation  of  the  stand- 
ards, as  It  deems  necessary  to  complete  re- 
view of  the  standards  and  to  determination 
of  all  other   Issues  relating   to  the   alleged 
violation.  The  court,  giving  due  considera- 
tion to  the  practicability  and  to  the  tech- 
nological and  economic  feasibility  of  com- 
plying with  such  standards  shall  have  Ju- 
risdiction to  enter  such  Judgment  and  orders 
enforcing  such  judgment  as  the  public  In- 
terest and  the  equities  of  the  case  may  re- 
quire. 

"(5)  In  connection  with  any  hearings  un- 
der this  section  no  witness  or  any  other 
person  shall  be  required  to  divulge  trade 
secrets  or  secret  processes. 

"(6)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  pre- 
vent the  application  of  this  section  to  any 
case  to  which  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
would  be  otherwise  applicable. 

"(d)(1)(A)    Whenever   requested   by   the 
Governor  of  any  State,  a  State  air  pollution 
control  agency,  or  (with  the  concurrence  of 
the   Governor  and   the  State   air  pollution 
coptrol  agency  for  the  State  In  which  the 
municipality  Is  situated)  the  governing  body 
of  any  municipality,  the  SecreUry  shall,  if 
such  request  refers  to  air  pollution  which 
is  alleged  to  endanger  the  health  or  welfare 
of  persons   In   a   State   other  than   that  In 
which  the  discharge  or  discharges   (causing 
or  contributing  to  such  pollution)  originate, 
give  formal   notification  thereof  to  the  air 
pollution  control  agency  of  the  municipality 
where  such  discharge  or  discharges  originate, 
to  the  air  pollution  control  agency  of  the 
State  in  which  such  municipality  Is  located, 
and  to  the  Interstate  air  pollution  control 
agency,  if  any.  In  whose  Jurisdictional  area 
such  municipality  is  located,  and  shall  call 
promptly   a   conference   of   such   agency   or 
agencies   and   of  the   air   pollution   control 
agencies  of  the  municipalities  which  may  be 
adversely   affected   by   such   pollution,    and 
the  air  pollution  control  agency,  if  any,  of 
each  State,  or  for  each  area.  In  which  any 
such  municipality  Is  located. 

"(B)  Whenever  requested  by  the  Governor 
of  any  State,  a  State  air  pollution  control 
agency,  or  (with  the  concurrence  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  State  air  pollution  control 
agency  for  the  State  In  which  the  municipal- 
ity Is  situated)    the  governing  body  of  any 


municipality,  the  Secretary  shall.  If  such  re- 
quest refers  to  alleged  air  i>ollutlon  which  Is 
endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of  persons 
only  In  the  State  in  which  the  discharge  or 
discharges  (causing  or  contributing  to  such 
pollution)  originate  and  If  a  municipality 
affected  by  such  air  pollution,  or  the  munic- 
ipality in  which  such  pollution  originates, 
has  either  made  or  concurred  In  such  request, 
give  formal  notification  thereof  to  the  State 
air  pollution  control  agency,  to  the  air  pol- 
lution control  agencies  of  the  municipality 
where  such  discharge  or  discharges  originate, 
and  of  the  municipality  or  municipalities 
alleged  to  be  adversely  affected  thereby,  and 
to  any  Interstate  air  pollution  control  agen- 
cy, whose  Jurisdictional  area  includes  any 
such  municipality  and  shall  promptly  call  a 
conference  of  such  agency  or  agencies,  unless 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  the  effect 
of  such  pollution  Is  not  of  such  significance 
as  to  warrant  exercise  of  Federal  jurisdiction 
under  this  section. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  may.  after  consultation 
with  State  officials  of  all  affected  States,  also 
call  such  a  conference  whenever,  on  the  basis 
of  reports,  surveys,  or  studies,  he  has  reason 
to  believe  that  any  pollution  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a)  Is  occurring  and  is  endanger- 
ing the  health  and  welfare  of  persons  in  a 
State  other  than  that  in  which  the  discharge 
or  discharges  originate.  The  Secretary  shall 
invite  the  cooperation  of  any  municipal. 
State,  or  interstate  air  pollution  control 
agencies  having  jurisdiction  in  the  affected 
area  on  any  surveys  or  studies  forming  the 
basis  of  conference  action. 

"(D)   Whenever    the   Secretary,   upon    re- 
ceipt of  reports,  surveys,  or  studies  from  any 
duly  constituted   international   agency,   has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  pollution  referred 
to  In  subsection    (ai    which   endangers  the 
health   or  welfsire   of   persons   in   a   foreign 
country  Is  occurring,  or  whenever  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  requests  him  to  do  so  with 
respect  to  such  pollution  which  the  Secretary 
of  State  alleges  Is  of  such  a  nature,  the  Sec- 
retary   of    Health.    Education,    and   Welfare 
shall' give  formal  notification  thereof  to  the 
air  pollution  control  agency  of  the  munici- 
pality  where   such   discharge   or   discharges 
originate,     to     the     air     pollution     control 
agency  of  the  State  In  which  such  munici- 
pality Is  located,  and  to  the  Interstate  air 
pollution  control  agency,  if  any.  In  the  ju- 
risdictional area  of  which  such  municipality 
is  located,  and  shall  call  promptly  a  confer- 
ence of  such  agency  or  agencies.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  Invite  the  foreign  country  which 
may  be  adversely  affected  by  the  pollution 
to  attend  and  participate  in  the  conference, 
and  the  representative  of  such  country  shall , 
for  the  purpose  of  the  conference  and  any 
further  proceeding  resulting  from  such  con- 
ference, have  all  the  rights  of  a  State  air 
pollution  control  agency.  This  subparagraph 
shall  apply  only  to  a  foreign  country  which 
the    Secretary    determines    has    given    the 
United   States   essentially    the   same   rights 
with  respect  to  the  prevention  or  control  of 
air  pollution  occurring  In  that  country  as  Is 
given  that  country  by  this  subparagraph. 

"(2)  The  agencies  called  to  attend  such 
conference  may  bring  such  persons  as  they 
desire  to  the  conference.  The  Secretary  shall 
deliver  to  such  agencies  and  make  available 
to  other  Interested  parties,  at  least  thirty 
days  prior  to  any  such  conference,  a  Federal 
report  with  respect  to  the  matters  before  the 
conference,  including  data  and  conclusions 
or  findings  (If  any);  and  shall  give  at  least 
thirty  days'  prior  notice  of  the  conference 
date  to  any  such  agency,  and  to  the  public 
by  publication  on  at  least  three  different 
days  In  a  newspaper  or  newspapers  of  gen- 
eral circulation  in  the  area.  The  chairman 
of  the  conference  shall  give  interested  par- 
ties an  opportunity  to  present  their  views 
to  the  conference  with  respect  to  such  Fed- 
eral report,  conclusions  or  findings  (If  any), 
and  other  pertinent  Information.  The  Secre- 
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tary  shall  provide  that  a  transcript  be  main- 
tained of  the  proceedings  of  the  conference 
and  that  a  copy  of  such  transcript  be  made 
available  on  request  of  any  participant  In 
the  conference  at  the  expense  of  such  par- 
ticipant. 

■•(3)  Following  this  conierence.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prepare  and  forward  to  all  air 
pollution  control  agencies  attending  the  con- 
ference a  summary  of  conierence  discussions 
Including  (A)  occurrence  of  air  pollution 
subject  to  abatement  under  this  Act;  (Bl 
adequacy  of  measures  taken  toward  abate- 
ment of  the  pollution:  and  (Ci  nature  of 
delays,  If  any,  being  encountered  in  abating 
the  pollution. 

■•{ei  If  the  Secretary  believes,  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  conference  or  thereafter, 
that  effective  progress  toward  abatement  of 
such  pollution  is  not  being  made  and  that 
the  health  or  welfare  of  any  persons  Is  being 
endangered,  he  shall  recommend  to  the  ap- 
proprtjie  State,  interstate,  or  municipal  air 
pollution  control  agency  (or  to  all  such  agen- 
cies i  that  the  necessary  remedial  action  be 
taken.  The  Secretary  shall  allow  at  least  six 
months  from  the  date  he  makes  such  rec- 
ommendations for  the  taking  of  such  rec- 
ommended action. 

■•(full  If,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  period 
so  allowed,  such  remedial  action  or  other  ac- 
tion which  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary 
is  reasonably  calculated  to  secure  abatement 
of  such  pollution  has  not  been  taken,  the 
Secretary  shall  call  a  public  hearing,  to  be 
held  In  or  near  one  or  more  of  the  places 
where  the  discharge  or  dlschiuges  causing 
or  contributing  to  such  pollution  originated, 
before  a  hearing  boajd  of  five  or  more  pyersons 
appointed  by  the  Secretary.  E^ch  State  in 
which  any  discharge  causing  or  contributing 
to  such  pollution  originates  and  each  State 
claiming  to  be  adversely  affected  by  such 
pollution  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
select  one  member  of  such  hearing  board  and 
each  Federal  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality having  a  substantial  Interest  In 
the  subject  matter  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
select  one  member  of  such  hearing  board,  and 
one  member  shall  be  a  representative  of  the 
appropriate  Interstate  air  pollution  agency 
if  one  exists,  and  not  less  than  a  majority  of 
such  hearing  board  shall  be  persons  other 
than  officers  or  employees  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  At  least 
three  weeks'  prior  notice  of  such  hearing 
shall  be  given  to  the  State.  Interstate,  and 
municipal  air  pollution  control  agencies 
called  to  attend  such  hearing  and  to  the 
alleged  polluter  or  polluters.  All  interested 
parties  shall  be  given  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  present  evidence  to  such  hearing 
board. 

•'(2)  On  the  basis  of  evidence  presented 
at  such  hearing,  the  hearing  board  shall 
make  findings  as  to  whether  pollution  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  is  occvurtng  and 
whether  effective  progress  toward  abatement 
thereof  is  being  made.  If  the  hearing  board 
finds  such  pollution  is  occurring  and  effec- 
tive progress  toward  abatement  thereof  is 
not  being  made  it  shall  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  concerning  the  meas- 
ures, if  any,  which  it  finds  to  be  reasonable 
and  suitable  to  secure  abatement  of  such 
pollution. 

"1 3)  The  Secretary  shall  send  such  find- 
ings and  recommendations  to  the  person  or 
persons  discharging  any  matter  causing  or 
contributing  to  such  pollution;  to  air  pollu- 
tion control  agencies  of  the  State  or  States 
and  of  the  municipality  or  municipalities 
where  such  discharge  or  discharges  originate; 
and  to  any  interstate  air  pollution  control 
agency  whose  Jurisdictional  area  Includes 
any  such  municipality,  together  with  a  no- 
tice specifying  a  reasonable  time  (not  less 
than  six  months)  to  secure  abatement  of 
such  pollution. 

"(g)  If  action  reasonably  calculated  to 
secure   abatement    of    the   pollution    within 


the  time  specified  In  the  notice  following  the 
public  hearing  is  not  taken,  the  Secretary — 

■'(1)  in  the  case  of  pollution  of  air  which 
is  endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of  per- 
sons (A)  in  a  State  other  than  that  in  which 
the  discharge  or  discharges  (causing  or  con- 
tributing to  such  pollution)  originate,  or 
iB)  in  a  foreign  country  which  has  partici- 
pated In  a  conference  called  under  subpara- 
graph i,D)  of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section 
and  in  all  proceedings  under  this  section  re- 
sulting from  such  conference,  may  request 
the  Attorney  General  to  bring  a  suit  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  In  the  appropriate 
United  States  district  court  to  secure  abate- 
ment of  the  pollution. 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  pollution  of  air  which 
is  endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of  per- 
sons only  in  the  State  in  which  the  discharge 
or  discharges  (causing  or  contributing  to 
such  pollution)  originate,  at  the  request  of 
the  Governor  of  such  State,  shall  provide 
such  technical  and  other  assistance  as  in  his 
judgment  is  necessary  to  assist  the  State  in 
Judicial  proceedings  to  secure  abatement  of 
the  pollution  under  State  or  local  law  or,  at 
the  request  of  the  Governor  of  such  State, 
shall  request  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
suit  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  in  the 
appropriate  United  States  district  court  to 
secure  abatement  of  the  pollution. 

"(h)  The  court  shall  receive  in  evidence  in 
any  suit  brought  In  a  United  States  court 
under  subsection  (g)  of  this  section  a  tran- 
script of  the  proceedings  before  the  board 
and  a  copy  of  the  board's  recommendations 
and  shall  receive  such  further  evidence  as 
the  court  in  its  discretion  deems  proper.  The 
court,  giving  due  consideration  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  complying  with  such  standards 
as  may  be  applicable  and  to  the  physical  and 
economic  feasibility  of  securing  abatement  of 
any  pollution  proved,  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  enter  such  Judgment,  and  orders  enforcing 
such  Judgment,  as  the  public  Interest  and 
the  equities  of  the  case  may  require. 

"(1)  Members  of  any  hearing  board  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  subsection  (f)  who  are 
not  regular  full-time  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  States  shall,  while  participat- 
ing in  the  hearing  conducted  by  such  board 
or  otherwise  engaged  on  the  work  of  such 
board,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at 
a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding $100  per  diem.  Including  traveltUne, 
and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  73b- 
2)  for  persons  In  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed intermittently. 

"(J)  (1)  In  coiuiection  with  any  conference 
called  tmder  this  section,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  require  any  person  whose  ac- 
tivities result  in  the  emission  of  air  pollut- 
ants causing  or  contributing  to  air  pollution 
to  file  with  him.  In  such  form  as  he  may 
prescribe,  a  report,  based  on  existing  data, 
ftirnlshing  to  the  Secretary  such  Informa- 
tion as  may  reasonably  be  required  as  to  the 
character,  kind,  and  quantity  of  pollutants 
discharged  and  the  use  of  devices  or  other 
means  to  prevent  or  reduce  the  emission  of 
pollutants  by  the  person  filing  such  a  report. 
After  a  conference  has  been  held  with  respect 
to  any  such  pollution  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire such  reports  from  the  person  whose  ac- 
tivities result  In  such  pollution  only  to  the 
extent  recommended  by  such  conference. 
Such  report  shall  be  made  under  oath  or 
otherwise,  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
and  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  within 
such  reasonable  period  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  unless  additional  time  be  granted 
by  the  Secretary.  No  person  shall  be  required 
in  such  report  to  divulge  trade  secrets  or 
secret  processes  and  all  information  reported 
shall  be  considered  confidential  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  1905  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

"(2)  If  any  person  required  to  file  any 
report  under  this  subsection  shall  fail  to  do 


so  within  the  time  fixed  by  the  Secretary  for 
filing  the  same,  and  such  failure  shall  con- 
tlnue  for  thirty  days  after  notice  of  such 
default,  such  person  shall  forfeit  to  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  HOC  for  each  and 
every  day  of  the  continuance  of  such  failure, 
which  forfeiture  shall  be  payable  Into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be 
recoverable  in  a  civil  suit  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States  brought  In  the  district  where 
such  person  has  his  principal  office  or  in  any 
district  in  which  he  does  business:  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  may  upon  application 
therefor  remit  or  mitigate  any  forfeiture 
provided  for  vmder  this  subsection  and  he 
shall  have  authority  to  determine  the  facta 
upon  all  such  applications. 

"(3)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  various 
United  States  attorneys,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
to  prosecute  for  the  recovery  of  such  for- 
feitures. 

••iki  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  the  Secretary,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  evidence  that  a  particular  pollution 
source  or  combination  of  sources  (including 
moving  sources)  Is  presenting  an  imminent 
and  substantial  endangerment  to  the  health 
of  persons,  and  finding  that  appropriate 
State  or  local  authorities  have  not  acted  to 
abate  such  sources,  may  request  the  At- 
torney General  to  bring  suit  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  In  the  appropriate  United 
States  district  cotirt  to  Immediately  enjoin 
any  contributor  to  the  alleged  pollution  to 
stop  the  emission  of  contaminants  causing 
such  pollution  or  to  take  such  other  action 
as  may  be  necessary. 

"STANDARDS    TO    ACHIEVE    HIGHER    LEVEL    OF   AIS 
QUALITT 

■■Sec.  109.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  pre- 
vent a  State,  political  subdivision,  Intermu- 
nlcipal  or  Interstate  agency  from  adopting 
standards  and  plans  to  Implement  an  air 
quality  program  which  will  achieve  a  higher 
level  of  ambient  air  quality  than  approved 
by  the  Secretary. 

"PRESIDENTS    AIR    QUALITY    ADVISORY   BOARD   AND 
ADVISORY    COMMITTEES 

"Sec.  110.  (a)(1)  There  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished in  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  an  Air  Quality  Advisory 
Board,  composed  of  the  Secretary  or  his  des- 
ignee, who  shall  be  Chairman,  and  fifteen 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  none 
of  whom  shall  be  Federal  officers  or  em- 
ployees. The  appointed  members,  having  due 
regard  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  shall  be 
selected  from  among  representatives  of 
various  State.  Interstate,  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies,  of  public  or  private  Interests 
contributing  to,  affected  by,  or  concerned 
with  air  pollution,  and  of  other  public  and 
private  agencies,  organizations,  or  groups 
demonstrating  an  active  Interest  In  the  field 
of  air  pollution  prevention  and  control,  as 
well  as  other  Individuals  who  are  expert  in 
this  field. 

"(2)  Each  member  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  except  that  (A)  any  member  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term,  and  (B»  the  terms  of 
office  of  the  members  first  taking  office  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  expire  as  fol- 
lows: five  at  the  end  of  one  year  after  the 
date  of  appointment,  five  at  the  end  of  two 
years  aft^r  such  date,  and  five  at  the  end  of 
three  year  after  such  date,  as  designated  by 
the  President  at  the  time  of  appointment, 
and  (C)  the  term  of  any  member  under  the 
preceding  provisions  shall  be  extended  until 
the  date  on  which  his  successor's  appoint- 
ment is  effective.  None  of  the  members  shall 
be  eligible  for  reappointment  within  one  year 
after  the  end  of  his  preceding  term,  unless 
such  term  was  for  less  than  three  years. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  advise  and  consult 
with  the  Secretary  on  matters  of  policy  re- 
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i»tinii  to  the  activities  and  functions  of  the 
^retary  under  this  Act  and  make  such 
^mmendatlons  as  It  deems  necessary  to 
the  President. 

"(c)  Such  clerical  and  technical  assistance 
M  may  be  necessary  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  Board  and  such  other  advisory  com- 
mittees as  hereinafter  authorized  shall  be 
nrovlded  from  the  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

•■(d)  In  order  to  obtain  assistance  in  the 
development  and  Implementation  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  including  air  quality  cri- 
teria recommended  control  techniques, 
standards,  research  and  development,  and  to 
encourage  the  continued  efforts  on  the  part  of 
industry  to  improve  air  quality  and  to  de- 
velop economically  feasible  methods  for  the 
control  and  abatement  of  air  pollution,  the 
Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  establish 
advisory  committees.  Committee  members 
shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  persons 
who  are  knowledgeable  concerning  air  qual- 
ity from  the  standpoint  of  health,  welfare, 
economics,  or  technology. 

"(e)  The  members  of  the  Board  and  other 
advisory  committees  appointed  pursuant  to 
this  Act  who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States  while  attending  confer- 
ences or  meetings  of  the  Board  or  while  other- 
wise serving  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding $100  per  diem.  Including  traveltime, 
and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code  for  persons  In  the 
Government  service  employed  Intermittently. 

"COOPERATION    BT    FEDERAL     AGENCIES    TO    CON- 
TROL AIR  POLLUTION  FROM  FEDBHIAL  FACILMlta 

"Sec  ill.  (a)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  any  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  having  Jurisdiction  over 
any  building,  Installation,  or  other  property 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable  and  con- 
sistent with  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
and  within  any  available  appropriations,  co- 
operate with  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  with  any  air  pollu- 
tion control  agency  In  preventing  and  con- 
trolling the  pollution  of  the  air  in  any  area 
insofar  as  the  discharge  of  any  matter  from 
or  by  such  building,  installation,  or  other 
property  may  cause  or  contribute  to  pollu- 
tion of  the  air  In  such  area. 

"(b)  In  order  to  control  air  pollution 
which  mav  endanger  the  health  or  welfare 
of  anv  persons,  the  Secretary  may  establish 
classes  of  potential  pollution  sources  for 
which  any  Federal  department  or  agency 
having  Jurisdiction  over  any  building.  In- 
stallation, or  other  property  shall,  before 
discharging  any  matter  Into  the  air  of  the 
UrUted  States,  obtain  a  permit  from  the  Sec- 
retary for  such  discharge,  such  permits  to 
be  Issued  for  a  specified  period  of  time  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  and  subject 
to  revocation  if  the  Secretary  finds  pollution 
is  endangering  the  health  and  welfare  of 
any  persons.  In  connection  with  the  Issuance 
of  such  permits,  there  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  such  plans,  specifications,  and 
other  information  as  he  deems  relevant 
thereto  and  under  sucn  conditions  as  he 
may  prescribe.  The  Secretary  shall  report 
each  January  to  the  Congress  the  stattis  of 

such  permits  and  compliance  therewith. 

'TITLE  n— NATIONAL  EMISSION  STAND- 
ARDS ACT 

"SHORT     TITLE 

"Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
National  Emission  Standards  Act'. 

"ESTABLISHMENT    OP    STANDARDS 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lation, giving  appropriate  consideration  to 
technological  feasibility  and  economic  costs, 


prescribe  as  soon  as  practicable  standards, 
applicable  to  the  emission  of  any  kind  of 
substance,  from  any  class  or  classes  of  new 
motor  vehicles  or  new  motor  vehicle  engines, 
which  in  his  Judgment  cause  or  contribute 
to  or  are  likely  to  cause  or  to  contribute 
to',  air  pollution  which  endangers  the  health 
or  welfare  of  any  persons,  and  such  stand- 
ards shall  apply  to  such  vehicles  or  engines 
whether  thev  are  designed  as  complete  sys- 
tems or  incorporate  other  devices  to  prevent 
or  control  such  pollution. 

••(b)  Any  regulations  Initially  prescribed 
under  this  section,  and  amendments  there- 
to with  respect  to  any  class  of  new  motor 
vehicles  or  new  motor  vehicle  engines  shall 
become  effective  on  the  effective  date  speci- 
fied m  the  order  promulgating  such  regtUa- 
tlons  which  date  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  after  consideration  of  the  period 
reasonably  necessary  for  Industry  com- 
pliance. 

"PROHIBITED    ACTS 

■Sec.  203.  (a)  the  following  acts  and  the 
causing  thereof  are  prohibited — 

■•(1)  in  the  case  of  a  manufacturer  of  new 
motor  vehicles  or  new  motor  vehicle  engines 
for  distribution  In  commerce,  the  manufac- 
ture for  sale,  the  sale,  or  the  offering  for 
sale,  or  the  introduction  or  delivery  for  in- 
troduction into  commerce,  or  the  importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  lor  sale  or  re- 
sale of  anv  new  motor  vehicle  or  new  motor 
vehicle  engine,  manufactured  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  regulations  under  this  title  which 
are  applicable  to  such  vehicle  or  engine  un- 
less it  is  in  conformity  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  this  title  (except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b)); 

"(2)  for  any  person  to  faU  or  refuse  to 
permit  access  to  or  copying  of  records  or  to 
fail  to  make  reports  or  provide  information, 
required  under  section  207;  or 

"(3)  for  any  person  to  remove  or  render 
inoperative  anv  device  or  element  of  design 
installed  on  or  in  a  motor  vehicle  or  motor 
vehicle  engine  in  compliance  with  regula- 
tions under  this  title  prior  to  its  sale  and 
delivery  to  the  ultimate  purchaser. 

•■(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  exempt  any 
new  motor  vehicle  or  new  motor  vehicle  en- 
gine or  class  thereof,  from  subsection  (a), 
upori  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
find  necessary  to  protect  the  public  health  or 
welfare,  for  the  purpose  of  research.  Investi- 
gations, studies,  demonstrations,  or  training, 
or  for  reasons  of  national  security. 

"(2 1   A  new  motor  vehicle  or  new  motor 
vehicle  engine  offered  for  importaUon  by  a 
manufacturer  in  violation  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  refused  admission  Into  the  United 
States,    but  the   Secretary   of   the  Treasury 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  may,  by  Joint  regulation,  provide  for 
deferring  final   determination  as  to  admis- 
sion and  authorizing  the  delivery  of  such  a 
motor  vehicle  or  engine  offered  for  import 
to  the  owner  or  consignee  thereof  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  (including  the  fiirnlsh- 
ing  of  a  bond)    as  may  appear  to  them  ap- 
propriate to  insure  that  any  such  motor  ve- 
hicle or  engine  will  be  brought  into  con- 
formity  with   the  standards,   requirements, 
and  limitations  applicable  to  It  under  thU 
title   The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall.  If 
a  motor  vehicle  or  engine  Is  finally  refused 
admission  under  this  paragraph,  cause  dis- 
position thereof  in  accordance  with  the  cus- 
toins  laws  unless  it  Is  exported,  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  such  Secretary,  within 
ninety  davs  of  the  date  of  notice  of  such 
refusal  or'  such  additional  time  as  may  be 
permitted  pursuant  to  such  regiUattons.  ex- 
cept that  disposition  In  accordance  with  the 
customs  laws  may  not  be  made  In  such  man- 
ner as  may  result.  dlrecUy  or  indirectly,  In 
the  sale,  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  of  a  new 
motor  vehicle  or  new  motor  vehicle  engine 
that  falls  to  comply  with  applicable  stand- 
ards of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  under  this  title. 


"(3)  A  new  motor  vehicle  or  new  motor 
vehicle  engine  Intended  solely  for  export,  and 
so  labeled  or  tagged  on  the  outside  of  the 
container  and  on  the  vehicle  or  engine  Itself, 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a). 

"INJUNCTION    PROCEEDINGS 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  re- 
strain violations  of  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or 
(3)  of  section  203(a). 

"(bi  Actions  to  restrain  such  violations 
shall  be  brought  by  and  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States.  In  any  such  action,  subpenas 
for  ■witnesses  who  are  required  to  attend  a 
district  court  in  any  district  may  run  Into 
anv  other  district. 


"PENALTIES 

"Sec  205.  Any  person  who  violates  para- 
graph ( 1 1 ,  ( 2 ) ,  or  ( 3 )  of  section  203  ( a  i  shall 
be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000. 
Such  violation  with  respect  to  sections  203 
(a)(1)  and  203(a)  (3)  shall  constitute  a  sep- 
arate offense  with  respect  to  each  new  motor 
vehicle  or  new  motor  vehicle  engine. 

■'CERTIFICATION 

■■Sec.  206.  (a)  Upon  application  of  the 
manufacturer,  the  Secretary  shall  test,  or  re- 
quire to  be  tested.  In  such  manner  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  any  new  motor  vehicle 
or  new  motor  vehicle  engine  submitted  by 
such  manufacturer  to  determine  whether 
such  vehicle  or  engine  conforms  with  the 
regulations  prescribed  under  section  202  of 
this  title.  If  such  vehicle  or  engine  conforms 
to  such  regulations  the  Secretary  shall  Issue 
a  certificate  of  conformity,  upon  such  terms, 
and  for  such  period  not  less  than  one  year, 
as  he  may  prescribe. 

"(b)  Any  new  motor  vehicle  or  any  motor 
vehicle  engine  sold  by  such  manufacturer 
which  is  in  all  material  respects  substantially 
the  same  construction  as  the  test  vehicle  or 
engine  for  which  a  certificate  has  been  Is- 
sued under  subsection  «  a  i ,  shall  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  be  deemed  to  be  in  con- 
formity with  the  regulations  Issued  under 
section  202  of  this  title. 

'■RECORDS  AND  REPORTS 

"Sec.  207.  (a)  Every  manufacturer  shall 
establish  and  maintain  such  records,  make 
such  reports,  and  provide  such  Information 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to 
enable  him  to  determine  whether  such 
manufacturer  has  acted  or  is  acting  in  com- 
pliance with  this  title  and  regulations  there- 
under and  shall,  upon  request  of  an  officer 
or  employee  duly  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, permit  such  officer  or  employee  at 
reasonable  times  to  have  access  to  and  copy 
such  records. 

"(b)  All  Information  reported  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his  repre- 
sentative pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  which 
Information  contains  or  relates  to  a  trade 
secret  or  other  matter  referred  to  in  section 
1905  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 
shall  be  considered  confidential  for  the  pur- 
pose of  such  section  1905,  except  tliat  such 
information  may  be  disclosed  to  other  officers 
or  employees  concerned  with  carrying  out 
this  Act  or  when  relevant  in  any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  Act.  Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  authorize  the  withholding  of  In- 
formation by  the  Secretary  or  any  officer  or 
employee  under  his  control,  from  the  duly 
authorized  committees  of  the  Congress. 

"STATE  STANDARDS 

"Sec.  208.  (a)  No  State  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof  shall  adopt  or  attempt  to 
enforce  any  standard  relating  to  the  control 
of  emissions  from  new  motor  vehicles  or  new 
motor  vehicle  engines  subject  to  this  title. 
No  State  shall  require  certification,  inspec- 
tion, or  any  other  approval  relating  to  the 
control  of  emissions  from  any  new  motor 
vehicle  or  new  motor  vehicle  engine  as  con- 
dition precedent  to   the  Initial   reUll  sale. 
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titling  (If  any),  or  registration  of  such  motor 
vehicle,  motor  vehicle  engine,  or  eqiilpment. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  public  hearing,  waive  ap- 
plication of  this  section  to  any  State  which 
has  adopted  standairds  (other  than  crank- 
case  emission  standards)  for  the  control  of 
emissions  from  new  motor  vehicles  or  new 
motor  vehicle  engines  prior  to  March  30,  1966, 
unless  he  finds  that  ruch  State  does  not  re- 
quire standards  more  stringent  than  appli- 
cable Federal  standards  to  meet  compelling 
and  extraordinary  conditions  or  that  such 
State  standards  and  accompanying  enforce- 
ment procedures  are  not  consistent  with  sec- 
tion 202(a)  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  preclude 
or  deny  to  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  the  right  otherwise  to  control,  regu- 
late, or  restrict  the  use,  operation,  or  move- 
ment of  registered  or  licensed  motor  vehicles. 

"FEDERAL     ASSISTANCE    IN     DEVELOPING     VEHICLE 
INSPECTION    PKOCRAMS 

"Sec.  209.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  appropriate  State  air  pollu- 
tion control  agencies  in  an  amount  up  to 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  developing  mean- 
ingful uniform  motor  vehicle  emission  device 
Inspection  and  emission  testing  programs 
except  that  (1)  no  grant  shall  be  made  for 
any  part  of  any  State  vehicle  Inspection  pro- 
gram which  does  not  directly  relate  to  the 
cost  of  the  air  pollution  control  aspects  of 
such  a  program:  and  (2)  no  such  grant  shall 
be  made  unless  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion has  certified  to  the  Secretary  that  such 
program  is  consistent  with  any  highway 
safety  program  developed  pursuant  to  section 
402  of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"REGISTRATION    OF    FUEL    ADDmVES 

"Sec.  210.  la)  The  Secretary  may  by  reg- 
ulation designate  any  fuel  or  fuels  (includ- 
ing fuels  used  for  purposes  other  than  motor 
vehicles) ,  and  after  such  date  or  dates  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  him,  no  manufacturer  or 
processor  of  any  such  fuel  may  deliver  any 
such  fuel  for  introduction  into  interstate 
commerce  or  to  another  person  who.  It  can 
reasonably  be  expected,  will  deliver  such  fuel 
for  such  introduction  unlese  the  manufac- 
turer of  such  fuel  has  provided  the  Secretary 
with  the  information  required  under  subsec- 
tion (b)(1)  of  this  section  and  unless  any 
additive  contained  In  such  fuel  has  been  reg- 
istered with  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b)  (2)  of  this  Section. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
Secretary  shall  require  ( 1 )  the  manufacturer 
of  such  fuel  to  notify  him  as  to  the  commer- 
cial Identifying  name  and  manufacturer  of 
any  additive  contained  in  such  fuel;  the 
range  of  concentration  of  such  additive  or 
additives  in  the  fuel;  and  the  purpose  in  the 
use  of  such  additive;  and  (2)  the  manu- 
facturer of  any  such  additive  to  notify  him 
as  to  the  chemical  composition  of  such  addi- 
tive or  additives  as  indicated  by  compliance 
with  clause  (1)  above,  the  recommended 
range  of  concentration  of  such  additive.  If 
any,  the  recommended  purpose  In  the  use 
of  such  additive,  and  to  the  extent  such  In- 
formation is  available  or  becomes  available, 
^the  chemical  structure  of  such  additive  or 
additives.  Upon  compliance  with  clauses  (1) 
and  (2),  Including  assurances  that  any 
change  In  the  above  lnforma*ion  will  be  pro- 
vided to  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall 
register  such  fuel  additive. 

"(c)  All  information  reported  or  otherwise 
obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his  representa- 
tive pursuant  to  subsection  (b).  which  In- 
formation contains  or  relates  to  a  trade  secret 
or  other  matter  referred  to  In  section  1905 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  shall 
be  considered  confidential  for  the  purpose  of 
such  section  1905.  except  that  such  informa- 
tion may  be  disclosed  to  other  oflBcers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  concerned  with 
carrying  out  this  Act  or  when  relevant  in  any 


proceeding  under  this  title.  Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  authorize  the  withholding  of  in- 
formation by  the  Secretary  or  any  officer  or 
employee  under  his  control,  from  the  duly 
authorized  committees  of  the  Congress. 

"(d)  Any  person  who  violates  subsection 
(a)  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  United 
States  a  civil  penalty  of  $1,000  for  each  and 
every  day  of  the  continuance  of  such  viola- 
tion, which  shall  accrue  to  the  United  States 
and  be  recovered  in  a  civil  suit  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States,  brought  in  the  clistrlct 
where  such  person  has  his  principal  office 
or  in  any  district  In  which  he  does  business. 
The  Secretary  may,  upon  application  there- 
for, remit  or  mitigate  any  forfeiture  provided 
for  in  this  subsection,  and  he  shall  have 
authority  to  determine  the  facts  upon  all 
such  applications. 

"(e)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  various 
United  States  attorneys,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
to  prosecute  for  the  recovery  of  such  for- 
feitures. 

"NATIONAL    EMISSIONS    STANDARDS    STTJDT 

"Sec.  211.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress,  no  later  than  two  years  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  a  compre- 
hensive report  on  the  need  for  and  effect 
of  national  emission  standards  for  stationary 
sources.  Such  report  shall  Include:  (A)  in- 
formation regarding  identifiable  health  and 
welfare  effects  from  single  emission  sources; 
(B)  examples  of  specific  plants,  their  loca- 
tion, and  the  contaminant  or  contaminants 
which,  due  to  the  amount  or  nature  of  emis- 
sions from  such  facilities,  constitute  a  dan- 
ger to  public  health  or  welfare:  (C)  an  up- 
to-date  list  of  those  Industries  and  the  con- 
taminant or  contaminants  which,  in  his  opin- 
ion, should  be  subject  to  such  national 
standards;  (D)  the  relationship  of  such  na- 
tional emission  standards  to  ambient  air 
quality,  including  a  camparlson  of  situa- 
tions wherein  several  plants  emit  the  same 
contaminants  in  an  air  region  with  those 
In  which  only  one  such  plant  exists;  (E) 
an  analysis  of  the  cost  of  applying  such 
standards:  and  (F)  such  other  information 
as  may  be  appropriate. 

"(bj  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  full 
and  complete  Investigation  and  study  of  the 
feasibility  and  practicability  of  controlling 
emissions  from  Jet  and  piston  aircraft  en- 
gines and  of  establishing  national  emission 
standards  with  respect  thereto,  and  report  to 
Congress  the  results  of  such  study  and  in- 
vestigation within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  "967,  to- 
gether with  his  recommendations. 

"DEFINITIONS  FOR  TITLE  n 

"Sec.  212.  As  used  In  this  title — 

"(1)  The  term  'manufacturer'  as  used  in 
sections  203.  206,  207,  and  208  means  any 
person  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  or 
assembling  of  new  motor  vehicles  or  new  mo- 
tor vehicle  engines,  or  importing  such  ve- 
hicles or  engines  for  resale,  or  who  acts  for 
and  is  under  the  control  of  any  such  person 
in  connection  with  the  distribution  of  new 
motor  vehicles  or  new  motor  vehicle  engines, 
but  shall  not  Include  any  dealer  with  re- 
spect to  new  motor  vehicles  or  new  motor 
vehicle  engines  received  by  him  in  commerce. 

"(2)  The  term  'motor  vehicle'  means  any 
self-propelled  vehicle  designed  for  transport- 
ing persons  or  property  on  a  street  or  high- 
way. 

"(3)  The  term  'new  motor  vehicle'  means  a 
motor  vehicle  the  equitable  or  legal  title  to 
which  has  never  been  transferred  to  an  ulti- 
mate purchaser;  and  the  term  new  motor 
vehicle  engine'  means  an  engine  in  a  new 
motor  vehicle  or  a  motor  vehicle  engine  the 
equitable  or  legal  title  to  which  has  never 
been  transferred  to  the  ultimate  purchaser. 

"(4)  The  term  'dealer'  means  any  person 
who  is  engaged  In  the  sale  or  the  distribution 
of  new  motor  vehicles  or  new  motor  vehicle 
engines  to  the  ultimate  purchaser. 


"(5)  The  term  'ultimate  purchaser'  means, 
with  respect  to  any  new  motor  vehicle  or  new 
motor  vehicle  engine,  the  first  person  who  in 
good  faith  purchases  such  new  motor  vehicle 
or  new  engine  for  purposes  other  than  resale. 

"(6)  The  term  'commerce'  means  (A)  com- 
merce between  any  place  in  any  State  and 
any  place  outside  thereof:  and  (B)  commerce 
wholly  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"TrrLE  ni— GENERAL 

"ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  may  delegate  to  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  such  of  his  powers  and 
duties  under  this  Act.  except  the  making  of 
regulations,  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or 
expedient. 

"(b)  Upon  the  request  of  an  air  pollution 
control  agency,  personnel  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  may  be  detailed  to  such 
agency  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 214(d)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  any  per- 
sonnel so  detailed  to  the  same  extent  as  if 
such  personnel  had  been  detailed  under  sec- 
tion 214(b)  of  that  Act. 

"(c)  Payments  under  grants  made  under 
this  Act  may  be  made  In  installments,  and  \n 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"DETINrnONS 

"Sec.  302.  When  used  In  this  Act — 

"(a)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(b)  The  term  'air  pollution  control 
agency'  means  any  of  the  following: 

"(li  A  single  State  agency  designated  by 
the  Governor  of  that  State  as  the  official 
State  air  pollution  control  agency  for  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

"(2)  An  agency  established  by  two  or  more 
States  and  having  substantial  powers  or 
duties  pertaining  to  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  air  pollution; 

"(3)  A  city,  county,  or  other  local  govern- 
ment health  authority,  or,  In  the  case  of  any 
city,  county,  or  other  local  government  in 
which  there  is  an  agency  other  than  the 
health  authority  charged  with  responsibility 
for  enforcing  ordinances  or  laws  relating  to 
the  prevention  and  control  of  air  jwllution, 
such  other  agency:  or 

"(4 1  An  agency  of  two  or  more  municipali- 
ties located  in  the  same  State  or  in  different 
States  and  having  substantial  powers  or 
duties  pertaining  to  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  air  pollution. 

"(c)  The  term  'interstate  air  pollution  con- 
trol agency'  means — 

"(1)  an  air  piollutlon  control  agency  estab- 
lished by  two  or  more  States,  or 

"(2)  an  air  pollution  control  agency  of 
two  or  more  municipalities  located  in  differ- 
ent States. 

"(d)  The  term  'State'  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and 
American  Samoa. 

"(e)  The  term  'person'  Includes  an  indi- 
vidual, corporation,  partnership,  association. 
State,  municipality,  and  political  subdivision 
of  a  State. 

"(f)  The  term  'municipality'  means  a  city, 
town,  borough,  county,  parish,  district,  or 
other  public  body  created  by  or  pursuant  to 
State  law 

"(g)  All  language  referring  to  adverse 
effects  on  welfare  shall  Include  but  not  be 
limited  to  injury  to  agricultural  crops  and 
livestock,  damage  to  and  the  deterioration  of 
property,  and  hEizards  to  transportation. 

"OTHER     AUTHORITY     NOT     AFFECTED 

"Sec.  303.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  this  Act  shall  not 
be  construed  as  superseding  or  limiting  the 
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...tharltles  and  responsibilities,  under  any 
other  provlson  of  law.  of  the  Secretary  or  any 
nther  Federal  ofllcer.  department,  or  agency, 
"(bi  No  appropriation  shall  be  authorized 
AT  made  under  section  301,  311,  or  314  of  the 
»ibUc  Health  Service  Act  for  any  fiscal  year 
2ttr  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  for 
uiy  purpose  for  which  appropriations  may 
be  made  under  authority  of  this  Act. 

"records     and     AtTDIT 

"Sic  304.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  assistance 
nnder  this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Secretarv  shall  prescribe,  Including  records 
which  fullv  disclose  the  amount  and  dispo- 
sition by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of 
such  assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the  project 
or  undertaking  in  connection  with  which 
such  assistance  is  given  or  used,  and  the 
amount  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  supplied  by  other 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will  fa- 
cilitote  an  effective  audit. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly  au- 
thorized representatives,  shall  have  access  for 
the  purpose  of  audit  and  examinations  to  any 
books  documents,  papers,  and  records  of  the 
recipients  that  are  pertinent  to  the  grants 
received  under  this  Act. 

"COMPREHENSIVE  ECONOMIC  COST  STUDIES 

"SEC-  305.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  the  basis 
for  evaluating  programs  authorized  by  this 
Act  and  the  development  of  new  programs 
and  to  furnish   the  Congress  with  the  In- 
formation   necessary    for    authorization    of 
appropriations    by    fiscal     years    beginning 
after  June  30,  1969,  the  Secretary,  in  coopera- 
tion with  State.  Interstate,  and  local  air  pol- 
lution control  agencies,  shall  make  a  detailed 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act;   a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  cost  of  program  implementation  by 
affected  units  of  government:  and  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  economic  impact  of  air 
quality  standards  on  the  Nation's  industries, 
communities,  and  other  contributing  sources 
of  pollution,  including  an  analysis  of  the  na- 
tional requirements  for  and  the  cost  of  con- 
trolUng  emissions  to  attain  such  standards 
of  air  quality  as  may  be  established  pursuant 
to  this  Act  or  applicable  Stete  law.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  such  detailed  estimate 
and  the  results  of  such  comprehensive  study 
of  cost  for  the  five-year   period   beginning 
July  1,  1969.  and  the  results  of  such  other 
studies,  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 10.  1969.  and  shall  submit  a  reevalua- 
tlon  of  such  estimate  and  studies  annually 
thereafter. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  also  make  a  com- 
plete Investigation  and  study  to  determine 
(1)  the  need  for  additional  trained  State  and 
local  personnel  to  carry  out  programs  assisted 
pursuant  to  this  Act  and  other  programs  for 
the  same  purpose  as  this  Act:  (2)  means  of 
using  existing  Federal  training  programs  to 
train  such  personnel;  and  (3)  the  need  for 
additional  trained  personnel  to  develop, 
operate  and  maintain  those  pollution  con- 
trol facilities  designed  and  Installed  to  Im- 
plement air  quality  standards.  He  shall  re- 
port the  results  of  such  Investigation  and 
study  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  not 
later  than  July  1.  1969. 

"ADOmONAL    reports    TO    CONGRESS 

"Sec  306.  Not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section  and  not 
later  than  January  10  of  each  calendar  year 
beginning  after  such  date,  the  Secretary  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  measures  taken  to- 
ward implementing  the  purpose  and  intent 
of  this  Act  Including  but  not  limited  to.  (1) 
the  progress  and  problems  associated  with 
control  of  automotive  exhaust  emissions  and 
the  research  efforts  related  thereto:  (2)  the 
development  of  air  quality  criteria  and  rec- 
ommended emission  control  requirements: 
(3)  the  status  of  enforcement  actions  taken 


pursuant  to  this  Act:  (4)  the  status  of  State 
ambient  air  standards  setting,  includmg 
such  plans  for  implementation  and  enforce- 
ment as  have  been  developed:  (5)  the  extent 
of  development  and  expansion  of  air  pollu- 
tion monitoring  systems:  (6)  progress  and 
problems  related  to  development  of  new  and 
improved  control  techniques:  i7i  the  devel- 
opment of  quantitative  and  qualitative  in- 
strumentation to  monitor  emissions  and  air 
quality;  (8)  standards  set  or  under  consid- 
eration pursuant  to  title  H  of  this  Act:  (9) 
the  status  of  State.  Interstate,  and  local  pol- 
lution control  programs  established  pursuant 
to  and  assisted  by  this  Act:  and  (10)  the  re- 
ports and  recommendations  made  by  the 
President's  Air  Quality  Advisory  Board. 

"LABOR  STANDARDS 

"Sec  307.  The  Secretary  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  all 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors  on  projects  as- 
sisted under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  for  the 
same  type  of  work  on  similar  construction  in 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
March  3.  1931.  as  amended,  known  as  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  (46  Stat  1494:  40  U.S.C. 
276a — 276a-5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have,  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  In  this  subsection,  the  authority 
and  functions  set  forth  in  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176:  64 
Stat  1267)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June 
13,  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  948:  40  U.S.C. 

276c). 

"separability 

"Sec  308.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or 
the  application  of  any  provision  of  this  Act 
to  any  person  or  circumstance.  Is  held  In- 
valid, "the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act.  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

"appropriations 

"Sec.  309.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act.  other 
than  sections  103(d)  and  104,  .«74.000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  S95.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969,  and  $134,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970. 


"short  TTn-E 
"Sec.  310.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Clean  Air  Act'." 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Harlet  O.  Staggers, 
John  Jarman, 
Pattl    G.    Roo;ers, 
William    L.    Springkr, 
Ancher  Nelsen. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Edmund  S.  Muskie. 
Jennings  Randolph. 
Birch  Bath. 
J.  Caleb  Hoggs. 
John  Sherman  Cooper, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bUl  (S.  780)  to  amend  the  Clean 
Air  Act  to  authorize  planning  grants  to  air 
pollution  control  agencies,  expand  research 
provisions  relating  to  fuels  and  vehicles,  pro- 
vide for  Interstate  air  pollution  control 
agencies  or  commissions,  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  air  quality  standards,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report : 

The  House  amendment  strikes  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 


inserts  a  substitute.  The  Senate  recedes  from 
Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House,  with  an  amendment  which  Is  a  sub- 
stitute for  both  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  amendment.  The  differences  between 
the  House  amendment  and  the  substitute 
agreed  to  in  conference  are  noted  in  the  fol- 
lowing outline,  except  for  technical,  clerical, 
conforming,  and  clarifying  changes. 

APPROPRIATION    AUTHORIZATIONS 

The  bill  as  passed  bv  the  Senate  authorized 
appropriations  totalling  t700  million  over  a 
3lyear  period,  fiscal  years  1968  through  1970. 
Tlie  House  amendment  provided  authoriza- 
tions totalling  $428.3  million  over  the  same 
period  The  conference  substitute  provides 
the  same  total  authorization  as  is  contained 
m  the  House  amendment,  $428  3  million. 
but  revises  the  amounts  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal vears  concerned. 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  a  total  of  $375 
million  for  research  Into  combustion  by- 
products of  vehicles,  with  $100  million  for 
fiscal  1968  $125  million  for  fiscal  1969,  and 
$150  million  for  fiscal  1970.  The  House  bill 
contained  no  authorization  specifically  ear- 
marked for  this  program.  The  conference 
substitute  authorizes  $35  million  for  fiscal 
1968  for  this  program,  and  $90  million  for 
fiscal  1969.  with  no  authorization  for  fiscal 
1970. 

For  general  operating  expenses,  other  than 
for  research  into  combustion  byproducts, 
and  for  facilities  construction,  the  bill  as 
passed  bv  the  Senate  authorized  a  total  of 
$325  million,  with  $75  million  authorized 
for  fiscal  1968,  $100  million  for  fiscal  1969. 
and  $150  million  for  fiscal  1970.  The  House 
amendment  authorized  a  total  of  $428.3  mU- 
lion  for  all  purposes  under  the  Act.  other 
than  facilities  construction,  for  the  same 
three  fiscal  vears.  with  $99  million  author- 
ized for  fiscal  1968,  $145  million  for  fiscal 
1969   and  $184.3  million  for  fiscal  1970. 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  the  same  three  fiscal  years 
for  activities  under  the  Act,  other  than 
funds  specifically  earmarked  for  combus- 
tion bvproducts  and  facilities  construction, 
a  total' of  $303.3  million,  with  $74  million  au- 
thorized bv  fiscal  1968,  $95  million  for  fiscal 
1969.  and  $134.3  nallUon  for  fiscal  19.0. 

COMBUSTION     BYPRODUCTS     RESEARCH 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  separate  sec- 
tion 104  providing  specific  authorization  for 
research  into  combustion  b>T3roducts  of 
fuels,  authorizing  the  grants  and  contracts 
for  such  research  with  public  or  private  orga- 
nizations and  institutions,  and  authorizing 
specific  amounu  for  this  purpose  oyer  the 
3-vear  period  fiscal  1968  through  1970.  The 
House  amendment  contained  no  specific  au- 
thorization for  this  program,  but  would  have 
permitted  such  research.  In  the  amounts  de- 
termined by  the  administration,  out  of  the 
overall  appropriation  authorization  con- 
tained In  the  amendment. 

The  conference  substitute  follows  the 
Senate  version,  with  modifications.  The  con- 
ference substitute  provides  a  separate  sec- 
tion authorizing  research  into  combustion 
bvproducts  of  fuels,  but  eliminates  the  por- 
tion of  the  Senate  bill  which  would  have 
authorized  grants  to  private  profit-making 
organizations.  Because  of  the  ellDolnatlon  of 
private  profit-making  organizations  frona 
participating  In  the  grant  program  contained 
In  the  bill,  the  conferees  agreed  to  the  de- 
letion of  the  provision  contained  in  the  S^ 
ate  bill  restricting  grants  to  not  to  exceed 
three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  projects. 

As  agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  the  new 
program  of  specific  earmarking  of  research 
funds  contained  In  the  Senate  bill  is  Umlted 
to  two  years  by  the  conference  subsUtute 
rather  than  three  years  as  contained  in  the 
Senate  bill,  and  Umits  the  authorization  for 
this  program  to  a  total  of  $125  million  for 
fiscal  1968  and  1969,  rather  than  $375  mil- 
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lion   for   three   years   as   authorized   by   the 
Senate. 

rXTEL    ADDrm'ES 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  the  registra- 
tion of  fuels  containing  additives,  and  re- 
quired the  filing  of  information  concerning 
additives  contained  in  such  fuel.  The  House 
version  limited  the  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  registration  to  the  additives  In- 
volved, and  provided  that  the  Secretary 
should  make  provisions  with  respect  to  such 
additive  as  In  his  Judgment  is  necessary  to 
protect  trade  secrets  and  Is  necessary  in  the 
Interest  of  national  security. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  that 
the  manufacturer  of  fuels  is  required  to 
notify  the  Secretary  as  to  the  name,  the 
range  of  concentration,  and  the  purpose  In 
use  of  any  additive  contained  in  any  fuel 
delivered  In  Interstate  commerce.  The  addi- 
tive manufacturer  Is  required  to  register  the 
additive  and  to  furnish  Information  as  to 
chemical  composition,  recommended  range 
of  concentration,  recommended  purpose  In 
use,  and  where  available,  the  chemical  struc- 
ture of  such  additive.  The  conference  agree- 
ment follows  the  language  of  the  Senate  bill 
with  respect  to  protection  of  trade  secrets, 
except  that  Information  relating  to  trade 
secrets  may  be  disclosed  only  In  proceedings 
under  title  n  of  the  Act  relating  to  motor 
fuel  emissions,  rather  than  In  all  proceed- 
ings under  the  Act. 

The  House  conferees  feel  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  conference  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  protection  of  trade  secrets,  and  with 
respect  to  registration  of  fuel  additives,  are 
adequate  to  protect  against  disclosure  of  any 
information  which  might  adversely  affect 
the  national  security,  and  cannot  be  con- 
strued to  require  that  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire that  research  be  conducted  by  the 
manufacturer  of  such  additive  relating  to 
health  or  other  effects  of  such  additive  as  a 
prerequisite  to  registration. 

AIR  QUALrrT  CONTROL  REGIONS;    HEARING  BOARDS 

The  House  bill  provided  that  air  quality 
control  regions  must  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  within  18  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  bill.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute provides  that  to  the  extent  feasible 
such  regions  must  be  established  within  18 
months^  but  authorizes  the  revision  of  any 
prior  designation,  or  the  establishment  of 
additional  regions,  after  the  expiration  of 
such  18  months  to  the  extent  the  Secretary 
determines  such  revision  or  designation  to 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  welfare.  Such  revision  or  designation 
may  take  place  only  after  constUtatlon  with 
appropriate  city  and  local  authorities.  It  is 
e.xpected  that  the  revision  of  designated  air 
quality  control  regions  will  take  place  only 
where  necessary  to  meet  changing  circum- 
stances. In  order  to  minimize  the  Impact  of 
such  revisions  on  State  and  local  authorities 
and  Industries  within  or  outelde  the  desig- 
nated regions. 

The  House  bill  provided  that  where  a  State 
requests  a  hearing  upon  air  quality  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  In  those  cases 
where  State  action  has  not  provided  within 
the  time  specified  In  the  Act  for  such  air 
quality  standards,  the  findings  of  the  hearing 
board  must  be  issued  within  90  days,  unless 
the  Secretary  determines  that  a  longer  period 
Is  necessary.  The  conference  substitute  fol- 
lows the  language  of  the  House  amendment, 
but  provides  that  the  90-day  period  may  not 
be  extended  by  the  Secretary  for  more  than 
an  additional  3  months. 

INTBRSTATE   COMPACTS 

The  House  amendment  proposed  to  delete 
a  provision  of  existing  law  encouraging 
States  to  enter  into  compacts  for  the  control 
of  air  pollution,  stating  that  no  such  com- 
pact should  become  effective  until  ratified  by 
the  Congress.  This  provision  was  deleted  in 
the  House  amendment  on  the  theory  that  It 


was  unnecessary;  however,  a  number  of  ques- 
tions were  raised  concerning  the  possible  im- 
plications of  action  by  the  Congress  In  re- 
pealing this  section.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  therefore  agreed  to  re- 
insert this  language  Into  the  bill  in  section 
102 1  c),  so  that  with  respect  to  this  language, 
the  substitute  restates  existing  law.  The  con- 
ferees also  agreed  to  the  retention  of  the  pro- 
vision contained  in  the  House  amendment 
stating  it  to  be  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
that  agreements  or  compacts  hereafter  en- 
tered into  relating  to  the  control  and  abate- 
ment of  air  pollution  In  air  quality  control 
regions  should  not  provide  for  participation 
by  States  not  included  (in  whole  or  in  part) 
in  such  region. 

Harley  O.  Staggers, 
John  Jarman. 
PAtJL  G.  Rogers, 
William  L.  Springer, 
Ancher  Nelsen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  be 
considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Tnere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House  met  yes- 
tei-day  with  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  for  some  3  houi's  and  worked 
out  what  we  think  is  a  good  bill. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  commend 
and  to  thank  the  House  conferees — Mr. 
Springer,  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Nelsen,  of 
Minnesota,  Mr.  Jarman,  of  Oklahoma, 
and  Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida— for  their 
hard  work  in  order  to  bring  back  to  the 
House  a  bill  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
bill  which  was  passed  in  the  House. 

I  might  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  the  bill  is  quite  similar  with 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House.  There 
were  17  areas  of  disagreement  between 
the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  the 
bill,  most  of  them  minor,  but  we  were  able 
to  resolve  all  of  the  differences  in  one 
meeting.  All  of  the  conferees  shared  the 
common  objective  we  all  have — the  es- 
tablishment of  a  strong  and  effec- 
tive program  to  clean  up  the  Nation's 
air  and  we  believe  that  the  bill  we  now 
have  will  accomplish  that  objective. 

There  were  three  major  areas  of  dis- 
agreement between  the  House  bill  and 
the  Senate  bill.  One  related  to  appro- 
priation authorization,  one  relating  to 
the  earmarking  of  funds  for  research 
into  combustion  byproducts  of  fuels  and 
one  relating  to  fuel  additive  registration. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  a  total  of 
$700  million  over  a  3-year  period  for  the 
control  of  air  pollution,  while  the  House 
bill  provided  a  total  of  $428.3  million  for 
the  same  period.  The  conference  agree- 
ment provides  the  same  amount  as  was 
contained  In  the  bill  passed  by  the  House. 
$428.3  million;  however,  there  is  some 
revision  in  the  conference  agreement  in 
the  manner  in  which  these  funds  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  3  years. 

The  House  bill  provided  appropriations 
in  a  lump  sum  for  the  entire  program 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act;  the  Senate 
version,  however,  provided  appropriation 
authorization  for  two  programs:  one  for 
research  into  combustion  byproducts  of 


fuels  and  the  other  authorization  for 
other  programs  under  the  act. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  a  total  of  3 
years'  authorizations  for  research  into 
combustion  byproducts  of  fuels,  with  a 
total  of  $375  million  authorized  for  this 
purpose.  Our  bill  did  not  contain  this 
specific  authorization  but  lumped  this 
program  in  with  the  others.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  provides  for  a  research 
program,  v/ith  funds  specifically  ear- 
marked just  as  the  Senate  version  pro- 
vided; however,  we  revised  the  program, 
and  we  limited  the  funds.  Inst«ad  of  a 
total  of  $375  million  for  3  years,  the  con- 
ference agreed  to  a  total  of  $125  million 
over  2  years,  and  deleted  the  pro\1sion 
in  the  Senate  bill  authorizing  grants  to 
profitmaking  organizations. 

For  the  remaining  programs  under  the 
bill,  the  Senate  bill  authorized  a  total 
of  $325  million,  and  the  conference  sub- 
stitute authorizes  for  this  purpose  a 
total  of  $303.3  million  over  a  3-year 
period. 

Another  area  of  difference  between 
the  Senate  and  House  versions  involved 
the  specific  earmarking  of  funds  for 
research  into  combustion  byproducts  of 
fuels.  We  deleted  this  provision  in  the 
Senate  bill  on  the  theory  that  it  was 
unnecessary.  The  Senate  conferees  in- 
sisted on  the  retention  of  this  provision, 
and  I  think  they  made  a  very  good  case. 
They  pointed  out  that  the  initiative  in 
air  pollution  legislation  has  traditionally 
been  with  the  Congress  beginning  with 
the  initial  air  pollution  legislation  passed 
in  1954. 

This  program  was  initially  established 
at  the  Initiative  of  the  Congress,  and 
except  for  the  last  two  bills  in  1965  and 
1966,  the  air  pollution  legislation  that 
has  become  law  has  originated  in  the 
Congress,  and  not  as  the  result  of  execu- 
tive branch  communications. 

We  are  retaining  congressional  initia- 
tive in  this  particular  case  and  determin- 
ing for  ourselves  the  extent  of  emphasis 
that  should  be  given  to  research  in  this 
important  area  rather  than  leaving  it 
to  administrative  discretion. 

The  other  principal  area  of  disagree- 
ment between  the  two  bills  Involved 
registration  of  fuel  additives.  Stated 
simply,  the  Senate  bill  provided  for 
registration  of  fuels ;  the  House  bill  pro- 
vided for  registration  of  additives;  the 
conference  substitute  provides  for  regis- 
tration of  additives  and  the  filing  of  in- 
formation with  respect  to  fuels  contain- 
ing additives. 

We  think  the  biU  is  essentially  the 
one  that  passed  the  House  some  time 
ago  and  recommend  that  the  House 
agree  to  the  conference  report. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
such  time  as  he  might  require. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve the  House  would  first  want  to  know 
how  much  money  is  involved  in  the  con- 
ference report.  As  the  bill  came  over 
from  the  Senate  it  provided  $700  million. 
As  finally  written  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
and  as  finally  passed  in  this  body,  the  bill 
provided  $428  million.  The  bill  comes 
back  to  you  with  an  authorization  for 
$428  million,  exactly  as  it  went  from 
this  chamber. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  The  support  money 
for  1968  Is  $74  million,  for  1969  is  $95 
million,  and  for  1970  is  $134.3  million, 
which  makes  a  total  of  $303.3  mUhon  for 
support. 

Mr  GROSS.  And  the  bill  has  been  held 
to  the  House  figure  of  $428,300,000? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Exactly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


The  senate  wanted  $500  milUon  as     there  will  be  $35  million  in  1968  and  $90 

^rminlmum  cf-P--^^^^  "  ^^of  t'^^^     °^Sr°  G^SS.I  thank  the  gentleman, 
area  that  most  of  the  discussion  took        wr.  ^pj^^j^^^j^  ^^^^  ^^^  gentleman 

Tbelieve   that   your   conferees    ade-     like  to  have  the  support  money  for  the 
auatelv  represented  you  in  maintaining     years  involved? 
tSat  this  body  would  not  approve  more        Mr.  GROSS. 
than  the  figure  which  you  passed  here 
a  few  days  ago.  The  discussion  of  this 
Question  was  rather  heated.  Two  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  other  body  felt 
that  they  could  not  go  below  a  figure  of 
S500  million.  I  would  estimate  that  two- 
ihirds  of  the  amount  of  time  spent  in 
the  conference  was  devoted  to  the  ques- 
tion of  how  much  money  should  go  into 
this  program.  The  conferees  from  the 
other  body  surrendered  completely  on 
the  question  of  money. 

We  rearranged  the  money  slightly,  but 
it  does  not  exceed  the  figure  which  went 
from  this  body  to  the  conference. 

We  agreed  on  support  money  for  a 
3-year  program.  Those  who  have  watched 
this  committee  through  the  years  know 
that  we  do  not  go  beyond  a  3-year  pro- 
gram in  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  There  are 
3  years  of  money  supplied  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  program.  . 

We  did  put  the  research  money  mto 
2  years,  1968  and  1969.  and  we  did  not 
provide  any  research  money  for  the  third 
year  1970.  There  was  a  reason  for  this. 
It  was  because  the  other  body,  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  intends  to  re- 
view the  program.  It  is  possible  that  we 
also  may  review  the  program  at  the  end 
of  2  years,  but  if  we  do  not  there  still 
will  be  adequate  support  money  for  the 
program  for  the  3-year  period. 

I  believe  this  is  the  major  portion  of 
the  bill  in  which  we  are  interested. 

There  were  one  or  two  other  compro- 
mises. The  Senate  bill  provided  for  the 
registration  of  fuels.  The  House  bill  pro- 
vided for  the  registration  of  additives. 
The  conference  substitute  provides  for 
the  registration  of  additives  but  for  the 
filing  of  information  with  reference  to 
fuels.  ^    .    ^ 

On  the  question  of  compacts  between 
States,  there  were  many  questions  asked 
on  that  in  the  House  when  we  considered 
the  bill.  The  Senate  language  is  restored 
in  that  particular  instance,  and  I  beUeve 
»-ith  very  good  reason. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  our  conferees  that 
we  won  our  position  almost  entirely.  I 
beUeve,  from  reading  the  conference  re- 
port. Members  will  find  that  we  did. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 

yielding.  

So  the  $375  million  for  research  will 
end  at  the  end  of  2  years,  is  that  correct? 
Mr.    SPRINGER.    Is    the    gentleman 
talking  about  the  extra  money  the  Sen- 
ate provided? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  was  cut  out. 
Mr.  GROSS.  That  was  cut  out? 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  We  did  not  surrender. 
They  did  not  get  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  money  for  re- 
search is  there  In  the  bill  now? 
Mr.    SPRINGER.    For   research   now 


TO  PROHIBIT  CERTAIN  BANKS  AND 
SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS FROM  FOSTERING  OR 
PARTICIPATING  IN  GAMBLING 
ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  'H.R.  10595)  to 
prohibit  certain  banks  and  sa\ings  and 
loan  associations  from  fostering  or  par- 
ticipating in  gambling  actinties,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2,  lines  1  and  2,  strike  out  "publicize, 
or  keep  any  record  of"  and  Insert  "or  pub- 
licize". ^      , 

Page  2.  line  13.  strike  out  all  after    buying, 
down  to  and  Including  "way"  in  line  15  and 
insert  "or  selling". 

Page  3,  after  line  8,  Insert: 
"(d)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  prohibit  a  national  bank  from  acting  as 
agent  of  a  State  operating  a  lottery,  or  as 
agent  of  an  officer  or  employee  of  such  State 
who  Is  charged  with  the  administration  of 
such  lottery,  for  the  purpose  of— 

"(1)  distributing  lottery  tickets  to  duly 
authorized  sales  agents  of  such  State  for 
sale  by  them: 

"i2i  receiving  from  such  sales  agents  the 
proceeds  of  their  sales  for  delivery,  pay- 
ment, or  transfer  to  such  State;  or 

"(3)   distributing  or  paying  to  winners  In 
such  lottery  the  prizes  payable  to  them  by 
such  State." 
Page  3,  line  9,  strike  out  "(d)"  and  Insert: 

"(e) ". 

Page  4,  lines  1  and  2.  strike  out  "publicize, 
or  keep  any  record  of"  and  insert;  "or  pub- 
HcIze". 

Page  4,  line  13,  strike  out  all  after  "buying," 
down  to  and  including  "way"  In  line  15  and 
insert:   "or  selling". 

Page  5,  after  line  8,  Insert: 

"(di  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  prohibit  a  State  member  bank  from 
acting  as  agent  of  a  State  operatlong  a  lot- 
tery, or  as  agent  of  an  officer  or  employee  of 
such  State  who  Is  charged  with  the  admin- 
istration of  such  lottery,  for  the  purpose  of— 

"(1)  distributing  lottery  tickets  to  duly 
authorized  sales  agents  of  such  State  for 
sale  by  them; 

"(2)  receiving  from  such  sales  agents  the 
proceeds  of  their  sales  for  delivery,  payment, 
or  transfer  to  such  State;  or 


•(3)  distributing  or  paying  to  winners  la 
such  lottery  the  prizes  payable  to  them  by 
such  State."  ^  . 

Page  5,  line  9,  strike  out  "(A)"  and  Insert: 

"(CI  "• 

Page  5.  line  24.  strike  out  all  after  "ad- 
vertise," over  to  and  including  "of"  where 
it  appears  the  first  time  in  line  1  on  page 
6  and  Insert:  "or  publicize". 

Page  6,  line  14,  strike  out  all  after  "buy- 
ing," down  to  and  Includmg  "way"  In  line 
16  and  insert:  "or  seUiug". 

Page  7.  after  line  10.  Insert: 

"•(.d)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  prohibit  a  SUte  nonmember  insured 
bank  from  acting  as  agent  of  a  State  oper- 
ating a  lonerv,  or  as  agent  of  an  officer  or 
emplovee  of  such  State  who  is  charged  with 
the  administration  of  such  lottery,  for  the 
purpose  of — 

"  ■  a )  distribuung  lottery  Uckets  to  duly 
authorized  sales  agents  of  such  State  for  sale 
bv  them:  ^. 

"  •  ■i2i  receiving  from  such  sales  agents  the 
proceeds  of  their  sales  for  delivery,  payment, 
or  transfer  to  such  State;  or 

••  •(3)  distributing  or  paying  to  winners  In 
such  lottery  the  prizes  payable  to  them  by 

such  State.'  "  ^    .,        ^   .„ 

Page  7,  line  11,  strike  out  "(d)     and  In- 
sert: "(e)".  „      ^ 
Page  7,  lines  22  and  23,  strike  out     pub- 
licize,  or   keep    any   record   of'   and   insert: 
"or  publicize". 

Page  8  line  11.  strike  out  all  alter  buy- 
ing," down  to  and  including  "way"  In  Une 
13  and  insert:  "or  selUng". 
Page  9.  after  line  8,  Insert: 
••■(d)  Nothing  contained  in  this  action 
shall  prohibit  an  Insured  institution  from 
acting  as  agent  of  a  State  operating  a  lot- 
tery or  as  agent  of  an  officer  or  employee  of 
sucli  State  who  is  charged  with  the  admin- 
istration  of   such    lottery,   for   the   purpose 

"'(1)  distributing  lottery  tickets  to  duly 
authorized  sales  agents  of  such  State  lor 
sale  by  them; 

•■  •(2)  receiving  from  such  sales  agents  the 
proceeds  of  their  sales  for  delivery,  pay- 
ment, or  transfer  to  such  State;  or 

••  (31  distributing  or  paving  to  winners  In 
such  lottery  the  prizes  payable  to  them  by 
such  State.'  "  ^  .       ^ 

Page  9.  line  9,  strike  out  "(d)     and  Insert. 

"te)". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  if  all  amend- 
ments are  germane  to  the  bill  as  It 
parsed  the  House  It  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand what  all  of  these  amendments 
mean.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  the  amend- 
ments that  were  adopted  are  germane  to 
the  House  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  proceed  for  about 
2  minutes  to  explain  the  bill,  and  then 
I  will  try  to  answer  the  questions  of  the 
gentleman. 

The  acceptance  of  the  Senate  version 
of  this  bill  would  not  destroy  the  basic 
thrust  of  the  legislation  as  passed  by  the 
House.  We  passed  the  bill  in  the  House 
in  July.  It  was  intended  to  prevent  any 
national  bank  or  any  bank  that  is  in- 
sured bv  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corpora'tion  from  selling  lottery  Uckets 
anywhere.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  lotterv  law  in  any  State,  but  it  just 
prohibits  Federal  agents,  in  other  words, 
from  selUng  lotten.-  tickets  for  any  State 
or  anv  political  subdivision. 
The  House  passed  the  bill  by  quite  a 
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substantial  vote  of  about  71  percent.  The 
Senate  took  up  the  bill  either  last  week 
and  debated  it  again  yesterday  and 
passed  the  bill  by  a  much  bigger  majority 
than  did  the  House.  There  was  a  vote  on 
a  motion  to  recommit  which  was  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  56  to  17.  Even  those  who  op- 
posed the  bill  did  not  ask  for  a  roUcall 
vote  with  the  statement  that  the  Senate 
was  obviously  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  it  and  a  rollcall  on  its  final  passage 
would  not  be  asked  for. 

The  Senate  made  some  amendments 
to  the  bill,  which  are  all  right  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  because  we  never  in- 
tended to  cover  the  areas  that  the  Sen- 
ate covered  in  their  amendments.  Our 
proposal  was  just  to  prohibit  the  people 
working  for  banks  that  were  connected 
with  the  Federal  Government  from 
selling  lottery  tickets.  That  was  done  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  it  is  really  in- 
consistent with  our  traditional  practice 
in  the  Federal  Goverrunent  to  discour- 
age gambling.  We  encourage  thrift  and 
saving  Instead. 

If  we  were  to  allow  banks  to  sell  lot- 
tery tickets,  they  would  have  one  lottery 
ticket  window  and  one  thrift  window. 
Even  people  who  had  pension  checks  to 
cash  would  be  placed  in  the  unusual  posi- 
tion of  getting  their  checks  cashed  at 
the  same  window  where  they  were  asked 
to  buy  a  lottery  ticket.  This,  of  course, 
just  does  not  make  too  much  sense  In 
the  usual  banking  practice.  Now,  I  do 
not  know  of  any  banks  that  really  want 
this  situation.  I  just  do  not  know  of  any. 
I  do  not  think  the  banks  of  any  State 
want  to  do  that.  However,  under  the 
peculiar  situation  they  were  in  a  posi- 
tion where  great  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  on  them  to  do  it.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment provides  that  the  banks  can  still 
carry  accounts  for  people  as  they  have  in 
the  past. 

You  know,  there  Is  a  lot  of  gambling 
going  on  besides  just  lotteries.  Any  gam- 
bling Institution  now  can  carrj'  an  ac- 
count In  a  bank  and  receive  a  report 
and  statement  thereon,  just  like  anyone 
else. 

This  law  was  not  intended  to  stop 
them  from  doing  that  at  all.  It  was  only 
Intended  to  stop  the  bank  itself  from 
permitting  its  employees  to  sell  lottery 
tickets.  In  other  words,  matters  con- 
nected with  gambling.  Personally,  I 
agree  with  this  concept. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  resen'- 
Ing  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object.  If  the  questions  which  I  shall  pro- 
pound to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
can  be  answered  satisfactorily.  How- 
ever, I  am  not  wholly  satisfied  with  what 
the  Senate  amendment  does. 

In  my  opinion  this  language  will  open 
the  door  to  banks  to  enter  other  business 
than  banking  business.  The  language,  I 
think,  would  permit  the  banks,  possibly, 
to  computerize  the  lotteries  and.  per- 
haps, even  selecting  the  winning  num- 
bers of  the  lottery. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
if  that  is  the  gentleman's  opinion? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  jield,  it  is  not  con- 


templated. The  manner  in  which  the 
Members  of  the  other  body  explained  it 
to  me,  and  as  the  amendments  would  in- 
dicate to  me,  as  I  gather  it,  I  share  the 
views  of  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  that  banks  should  not 
have  an  unrelated  biisiness.  I  have  been 
in  opposition  to  that  over  the  past  many 
years  as  has  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman. I  share  her  views  entirely. 

But,  there  is  nothing  in  these  amend- 
ments that  would  Indicate  that  we  would 
be  setting  a  precedent  for  the  purpose 
of  a  bank  in  the  future  to  be  permitted 
to  engage  in  that  kind  of  operation 
should  they  ask  us  to  allow  them  to  do 
it.  This  is  not  a  precedentmaking  lan- 
guage situation  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  assure  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Missouri  that 
it  is  not  the  intent  to  allow  the  banks 
to  get  into  any  other  unrelated  business. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would 
like  to  say  for  the  record  that  insofar  as 
the  handling  of  the  accounts  are  con- 
cerned I  can  see  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  But  I  think  there 
should  be  in  the  legislative  history  the 
fact  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing else  except  handle  the  accounts 
with  reference  to  the  lottery  money. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  agree  thoroughly 
with  the  distinguished  gentlewoman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  2,  RESERVE  FORCES  BILL  OF 
RIGHTS  AND  VITALIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bUl  (H.R.  2)  to 
amend  titles  10,  14,  32,  and  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  Reserve 
components  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
clarify  the  status  of  the  National  Guard 
technicians,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Rivers,  Hebert.  Hardy.  Bates,  and  Bray. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  BUSINESS  ON  MON- 
DAY. NOVEMBER  20,  1967 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  in  or- 
der imder  clause  8.  rule  XXIV,  shall  be 
in  order  on  Monday,  November  20. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  would  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  clarify  for  the  Members 
of  the  House  the  intent  of  this  particu- 
lar request,  and  this  rule? 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to 
the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri.  District  of  Columbia  business 
would  be  made  in  order  by  this  rule. 

Mr.  HALL.  And  it  is  intended  to  take 
up  the  District  of  Columbia  business  on 
which  day? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  On  Monday  next.  It 
does  not  displace  the  regular  order  of 
business. 

Mr.  HALL.  It  does  not  displace  the 
regular  order  of  business? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  No,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OKINA-WA  "TALKS" 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prime  Min- 
ister  Sato  of  Japan  was  scheduled  to  talk 
with  President  Johnson  last  afternoon, 
and  among  the  topics  indicated  for 
discussion,  was  the  future  status  of 
Okinawa. 

While  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  any 
sovereign  nation's  Prime  Minister  as  a 
guest  in  Washington,  I  hoi>e  the  Presi- 
dent will  not  make  the  same  mistake  in 
regard  to  Okinawa  that  he  has  made  in 
regard  to  Panama.  Under  no  circum- 
stances should  the  United  States  con- 
sider at  this  time  any  change  in  the  sta- 
tus of  Okinawa  and  our  sovereignty 
thereover.  Okinawa  is  a  vital  bastion  of 
our  Pacific  defense  perimeter,  and  is  a 
vital  and  essential  cog  in  our  Vietnam 
supply  line.  Americans  paid  a  heavy  cost 
in  lives  in  World  War  n  to  secure  Oki- 
nawa from  Japanese  control,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  these  Islands  would  benefit 
from  a  return  to  Japanese  control. 

The  United  States  has  made  a  tre- 
mendous economic  Investment  In  Oki- 
nawa as  evidenced  by  the  bill  recently 
considered  by  the  House  and  Senate  re- 
sulting in  a  compromise  $17  million  ex- 
penditure. There  are  no  doubt  many 
great  problems  deserving  of  attention 
when  the  President  meets  with  Prime 
Minister  Sato.  But  the  question  of  sov- 
ereignty over  Okinawa  is  not  among 
them. 
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CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonun  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


Anderson.  111. 
^derson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Annunzio 
Ashbroolt 
Asplnall 
Bell 

Broomfleid 
Button 
Ciftwson,  Del 
Conte 
Oowger 
Davis,  Oa. 
de  la  Garza 
Derwlnskl 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Everett 


[ROUND.  383) 

Fountain 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Glalmo 

Halpern 

Harsha 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Herlong 

Howard 

Kleppe 

Laird 

McClory 

MacGregor 

Msirtln 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Mathlas.  Md. 

Miller,  Calif. 

Multer 

Myers 

Poage 


Pool 

Purcell 

Rallsback 

Relnecke 

Resnick 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

St.  Onge 

Soherle 

Stafford 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Thompson,  Ga. 

UUman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Win  lams.  Miss. 

WUlls 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  379 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 

a  Quorum. 

Bv  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HR  10805,  TO  EXTEND  THE  LIFE 
OF  '  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  10805)  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, with  a  Senate  amendment  there- 
to disagree  to  the  Senate  amendment, 
arid  request  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  appoints  the  follow- 
ing conferees:  Messrs.  Celler.  Rodino, 
Rogers   of   Colorado,   McCulloch,   and 

BlESTER. 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  PROHIBIT  CERTAIN  BANKS  AND 
SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS FROM  FOSTERING  OR 
PAR'HCIPATING  IN  GAMBLING 
ACTIVITIES 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  10595)  to 
prohibit  certain  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  from  fostering  or  par- 
ticipating In  gambling  activities,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert!. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  objected  earlier 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request  that 
we  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  bad  bill.  It  is 
an  antieducation  bUl  and  it  is  an  anti- 
New  York  State  bill,  posing  under  the 
guise  of  morality  and  in  opposition  to 
gambling.  I  intend  to  do  what  I  can  to 
delay  its  enactment  into  law  as  long  as 
possible. 

Mr    Speaker,  as  a  practical  matter, 
this  bUl  is  an  attempt  to  tell  the  sover- 
eign State  of  New  York  and  its  voters 
who  have  adopted  this  lottery  by  a  ref- 
erendum election— and  I  did  not  support 
that  proposal  and  my  congressional  dis- 
trict did  not  support  it,  but  the  people 
did  overwhelmingly  support  it— to  teU 
the  people  of  New  York  State  that  they 
cannot  carry  on  that  lottery  and  can- 
not use  the  funds  from  that  lottery,  funds 
which  are  being  directed  toward  edu- 
cation in  our  State.  Shall  we  tell  the 
people  of  New  York  they  cannot  raise 
money  in  that  way?  Shall  we  tell  them 
that  the  entire  burden  will  fall  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  taxpayers  to  raise  that 
money  instead  from  their  own  pockets? 
If  so  that  Is  going  to  represent  quite  a 
problem  to  our  State,  and  to  the  children 
in  our  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  because  the  other 
body  has  passed  it  seems  to  me  no  rea- 
son at  all  for  us  In  this  House  to  hasten 
the  enactment  of  this  unwise,  unfortu- 
nate, and  highly  discriminatory  legis- 
lation against  the  voters  and  the  chil- 
dren of  New  York  State. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  iS.  2388)  to  pro- 
vide an  improved  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  to  authorize  funds  for  the  continued 
operation  of  economic  opportunity  pro- 
grams, to  authorize  an  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

"The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  S.  2388, 
with  Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee arose  on  yesterday,  it  had  agreed 
that  section  102  of  the  committee  sub- 
stitute amendment  would  be  considered 
as  read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  section 

102? 

AMENDMENT    OFFEKED    BY    MB.    DELLENBACK 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Dellenback: 
On  page  154,  after  line  7,  strike  out  every- 
thing through  line  13  on  page  168  and  insert: 

••Sk;  102.  (a)  Parts  •C  and  'E'  of  title  I  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  are 
redesignated  'Part  F'  and  'Part  G'.  respec- 
tively sections  121  through  126  are  redesig- 
nated respectlvelv  as  sections  171  through 
176  and  section  141  Is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 181,  which  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: „„j„, 

■•  -Sec  181  Each  of  the  programs  under 
this  title  shall  be  carried  out  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  Prom  the 
amouiits  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of 
carrying  out  this  title  in  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  there  Is  hereby  directed 
to  be  allocated  the  sum  of  »38 ,500.000  for 
Paxt  B  the  sum  of  •100.000.000  for  Part  C 
(lees  any  amount  expended  In  such  year 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Eco- 
nomic   Opportunity    Amendments    of    1967 


for  the  in-school  programs  authorized  under 
Part  B  of  tlUe  I  of  this  Act),  the  BUni  of 
(5  000,000  for  Part  D,  and  the  sum  of  »100.- 

000  000  for  Part  E  (less  any  amount  expended 
in  such  year  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1967  for  the  out-of-school  programs  au- 
thorized under  Part  B  of  title  I  of  this  Act) , 

01  yyhlch  $70,000,000  is  reserved  for  carrying 
out  the  Industry  Youth  Corps  program  au- 
thorized under  section  163.'  ,.    .   » 

■•(b)  Parts  B  and  D  of  Utle  I  of  such  Act 
are  repealed,  and  replaced  by  new  Parts  B. 
C.  D,  and  E,  to  read  as  follows: 
•■  'Pabt  B— Woek  and  Training  fob  Adults 
••  'statement  of  purpose 

••  'Sec  120  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
provide  useful  work  and  training  opportuni- 
ties together  with  related  services  and  assist- 
ance, that  will  help  unemployed  or  low- 
income  adults,  to  obtain  and  hold  regular 
competitive  employment,  with  maximum  op- 
portunities for  local  initiative  in  developing 
programs  which  respond  to  local  needs  and 
problems,  and  with  emphasis  upon  a  compre- 
hensive approach  which  Includes  programs 
using  both  pubUc  and  private  resources  to 
overcome  the  complex  problems  of  the  most 
severely  disadvantaged  In  urban  and  rural 
areas  having  high  concentrations  or  propor- 
tions of  unemployment,  underemployment, 
and  low  IncStae. 

••    COMMUNITY     PROGRAM     AREAS     AND     COMPRE- 
HENSIVE    WORK     AND     TRAINING     PROGRAMS 

•"Sec  121  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  the  '•Secretary") 
shall  designate  or  recognize  community  pro- 
eram  areas  for  the  purpose  of  planning  and 
conducting  comprehensive  community  work 
and  training  programs. 

•••(b)  The  Secretarv  may  provide  financial 
assistance  to  a  community  action  agency  or 
to  a  public  agency  or  private  organization  to 
carry  out  one  or  more  component  programs. 
■"'(c)  The  Secretarv  shall  prescribe  regu- 
lations to  assure  that  programs  under  this 
part  have  adequate  Internal  administrative 
controls,  accounting  requirements.  P^^^o^^^l 
standards,  evaluation  procedures,  and  other 
policies  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the 
effective  use  of  funds. 

"  ELIGIBLE  ACTivrrns 
"  Sec  122  (a)  The  Secretary  may  provide 
financial  assistance  in  urban  and  rural  areas 
for  comprehensive  work  and  training  pro- 
grams or  components  of  such  programs.  In- 
cluding the  following: 

"  '  (1 )  special  programs  which  Involve  work 
activities  directed  to  the  needs  of  those 
chronically  unemployed  poor  who  have  poor 
employment  prospects  and  are  unable  be- 
cause of  age.  lack  of  employment  oppor- 
tunity or  otherwise,  to  secure  appropriate 
emplovment  or  training  asslstaiice  under 
other  programs,  and  which,  in  addition  to 
other  services  provided,  will  enable  such  per- 
sons to  participate  In  projects  for  the  better- 
ment or  beautiflcation  of  the  community  or 
area  served  by  the  program.  Including  with- 
out  limitation  activities  which  will  con- 
tribute to  the  management,  conservation,  or 
development  of  natural  resources,  recrea- 
tional areas.  Federal,  State,  and  local  govem- 
ment  parks,  highways,  and  other  lands; 

"  '(21  special  programs  which  provide  un- 
employed or  low-income  persons  with  Jobs 
leading  to  career  opportunities,  including 
new  tvpes  of  careers,  in  programs  designed 
to  improve  the  physical,  social,  economic,  or 
cultural  condition  of  the  community  or  area 
served  in  fields  including  without  limitation 
health,  education,  welfare,  neighborhood 
redevelopment,  and  pubUc  safety,  which  pro- 
vide maximum  prospects  for  advancement 
and  continued  employment  without  Federal 
assistance,  which  give  promise  of  contribut- 
ing to  the  broader  adoption  of  new  methods 
of  structuring  Jobs  and  new  methods  of  pro- 
viding job  ladder  opportunities,  and  which 
provide    opportunities   for    further    occupa- 
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tlonal  training  to  facilitate  career  advance- 
ment; 

"  "(3)  special  programs  which  concentrate 
work  and  training  resources  In  urban  and 
rural  areas  having  large  concentrations  or 
proportions  of  low-Income,  unemployed  per- 
sons, and  within  those  rural  areas  having 
substantial  outmlgratlon  to  urban  areas, 
which  are  appropriately  focused  to  assure 
that  work  and  training  opportunities  are 
extended  to  the  most  severely  disadvantaged 
persons  who  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
benefit  from  such  opportunities,  and  which 
are  supported  by  specific  commitments  of 
cooperation  from  private  and  public  em- 
ployers; 

"  "(4)  supportive  and  foUow-up  services  to 
supplement  work  and  training  programs  un- 
der this  or  other  Acts  including  health  serv- 
ices, counseling,  day  care  for  children,  trans- 
portation assistance,  and  other  special  serv- 
ices necessary  to  assist  Individuals  to  achieve 
success  In  work  and  training  programs  and 
In  employment; 

"  '(5)  employment  centers  and  mobile  em- 
ployment service  unite  to  provide  recruit- 
ment, counseling,  and  placement  services, 
conveniently  located  In  urban  neighborhoods 
and  rural  areas  and  easily  accessible  to  the 
most  disadvantaged: 

"'(6)  programs  to  provide  Incentives  to 
private  employers,  other  than  nonprofit 
organizations,  to  train  or  employ  xinemployed 
or  low-Income  persons.  Including  arrange- 
ments by  direct  contract,  reimbursements  to 
employers  for  unxisual  training  costs  for  a 
limited  period  when  an  employee  might  not 
be  fully  productive,  payment  for  on-the-job 
counseling  and  other  supportive  services, 
payment  of  all  or  part  of  employer  costs  of 
sending  recruiters  Into  urban  and  rural  areas 
of  high  concentrations  or  proportions  of  un- 
employed or  low-Income  persons,  and  pay- 
ments to  p>ermlt  employers  to  provide  em- 
ployees resident  In  such  areas  with  trans- 
portation to  and  from  work  or  to  reimburse 
such  employees  for  such  transportation: 
Provided,  That  In  making  such  reimburse- 
ments to  employers  the  Secretary  shall  assure 
that  the  wages  paid  any  employee  shall  not 
be  less  than  the  minimum  wage  which  would 
be  applicable  to  emploj-ment  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  if  section  6  of 
such  Act  applied  to  the  employee  and  he  was 
not  exempt  under  section  13  thereof:  and 

"'(71  means  of  planning,  administering, 
coordinating,  and  evaluating  a  comprehen- 
sive work  and  training  program. 

"'(b)  Commencing  July  1.  196r.  all  work 
and  training  component  programs  conducted 
In  a  community  under  this  section  shall  be 
consolidated  Into  the  comprehensive  work 
and  training  program  and  financial  as- 
sistance for  such  components  shall  be  pro- 
vided to  the  prime  sponsor  unless  the  Direc- 
tor determines  there  Is  a  good  cause  for  pro- 
viding an  extension  of  time,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  by  subsection  (c).  After  that 
date,  the  work  and  training  components  of 
programs  authorized  by  section  502  of  this 
Act  and  by  section  261  of  part  E  of  title  II 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962  shall  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  be  linked  to  the  comprehensive  work 
and  training  program.  Including  funding 
through  the  prime  sponsor  where  appro- 
priate. 

"  '(c)  The  Secretary  may  provide  financial 
assistance  to  a  public  agency  or  private  or- 
ganization other  than  a  prime  sponsor  to 
carry  out  one  or  more  component  programs 
described  in  subsection  (a)  when  he  de- 
termines, after  soliciting  and  considering 
comments  of  the  prime  sponsor.  If  any.  that 
such  assLstance  would  enhance  progr.am 
effectiveness  or  acceptance  on  the  part  of 
persons  served  and  would  serve  the  purposes 
of  this  title. 

"  'SPECIAL  CONDITIONS 

'•'Sec.  123.  la)  The  Secretary  shall  not 
provide  financial  assistance  for  any  program 
under    this   part   unless    he    determines,    in 


accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  that — 

"'(1)  no  participant  will  be  employed  on 
projects  Involving  political  parties,  or  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  as  Is  used  or  to 
be  used  for  sectarian  Instruction  or  as  a 
place  for  religious  worship; 

"'(2)  the  program  will  not  resiUt  In  the 
displacement  of  employed  workers  or  Im- 
pair existing  contracts  for  services,  or  result 
in  the  substitution  of  Federal  for  other 
funds  In  connection  with  work  that  would 
otherwise  be  performed. 

"'(3)  the  rates  of  pay  for  time  spent  In 
work-training  and  education,  and  other  con- 
ditions of  employment,  will  be  appropriate 
and  reasonable  In  the  light  of  such  factors 
as  the  type  of  work,  geographical  region,  and 
proficiency  of  the  participant; 

"'i4i  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupa- 
tional development  or  upward  mobility  of 
Individual  participants. 

"'(b)  For  programs  which  provide  work 
and  training  related  to  physical  Improve- 
ments, preference  shall  be  given  to  those 
Improvements  which  will  be  substantially 
used  by  low-income  persons  and  families  or 
which  will  contribute  substantially  to  amen- 
ities or  facilities  In  urban  or  rural  areas 
having  high  concentrations  or  proportions 
of  low-Income  persons  and  families. 

"'(CI  Programs  approved  under  this  part 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  con- 
tribute to  the  elimination  of  artificial  bar- 
riers to  employment  and  occupational  ad- 
vancement. 

"'(d)  Projects  under  this  part  shall  pro- 
vide for  maximum  feasible  use  of  resources 
under  other  Federal  programs  for  work  and 
training  and  the  resources  of  the  private 
sector. 

PROGRAM    PARTICIPANTS 

"'Sec.  124  (a)  Participants  In  programs 
under  this  part  miist  be  unemployed  or  low- 
Income  persons.  The  Secretary,  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tor, shall  establish  criteria  for  low  income, 
taking  Into  consideration  family  size,  and 
other  relevant  factors.  Any  Individual  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  from  a  low-Income  family 
If  the  family  receives  cash  welfare  payments. 

"'(b)  Participants  must  be  permanent 
residents  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"'(c)  Participants  shall  not  be  deemed 
Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  Federal 
employment.  Including  those  relating  to 
hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave. 
unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal 
employment  benefits. 

"  'ELDERLY 

"  'Sec.  125.  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
that  programs  under  this  part  shall  be 
designed  to  deal  with  the  incidence  of  long- 
term  unemployment  among  persons  fifty-five 
years  and  older.  In  the  conduct  of  such  pro- 
grams, the  Director  shall  encourage  the  em- 
ployment of  such  persons  as  regular,  part 
time,  and  short-term  staff  in  component 
programs. 

"  'PELOT     PROJECTS     AND    TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

"'Sec.  126  (a)  The  Secretary  may  provide 
financial  assistance  to  public  or  private  or- 
ganizations for  pilot  projects  which  are 
designed  to  develop  new  approaches  to 
further  the  objectives  of  this  part.  Such 
projects  may  be  conducted  by  public  agencies 
or  private  organizations. 

"  '(b)  The  Secretary  shall  undertake  pilot 
projects  designed  to  encourage  the  maximum 
participation  of  private  employers,  other 
than  nonprofit  organizations.  In  work  and 
training  programs  under  this  part. 

"'(c)  Before  the  Secretary  may  approve 
a  pilot  project,  he  shall  solicit  and  consider 
comments  on  such  project  from  the  prime 
sponsor,  if  any.  In  the  community  where  the 
project  will  be  undertaken. 


"  '(d)  The  Secretary  may  provide  (directly 
or  through  contracts  or  other  appropriate 
arrangements)  technical  assistance  to  assist 
In  the  Initiation  or  effective  operation  of 
programs  under  this  part.  He  may  also  maij 
arrangements  for  the  training  of  Instructors 
and  other  personnel  needed  to  carry  ou" 
work  and  training  programs  under  this  part 
He  shall  give  special  consideration  to  the 
problems  of  rural  areas. 

"  'BOLE    OF    THE    STATES 

"  'Sec.  127.  The  Secretary  may  provide 
financial  assistance  to  appropriate  State 
itgencles  to — 

"  '  ( 1 )  provide  technical  assistance  and 
training,  as  authorized  by  section  126(di. 
with  particular  emphasis  upon  service  to 
rural  areas  and  for  this  purpose  preference 
shall  be  given  to  the  State  agency  which 
administers  programs  assisted  by  section  231; 

"  '  ( 2 )  assist  in  coordinating  State  activities 
related  to  this  part; 

"  '  ( 3 )  operate  work  and  training  programs 
In  communities  which  have  not  yet  estab- 
lished an  acceptable  price  sponsor;  and 

"'(4)  provide  work  and  training  opportu- 
nities on  State  projects  and  in  State  agen- 
cies: Proi'tded,  That  these  opportunities  shall 
be  made  available  to  participants  In  commu- 
nity work  and  training  programs. 

"  'EQUITABLE    DISTRIBtTTION   Or  ASSISTANCI: 

"  'Sec.  128.  Of  the  sums  appropriated  or 
allocated  for  any  fiscal  year  for  programs 
authorized  under  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall  reserve  not  to  exceed  20  per  centum  lor 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section  122(a' 
(3);  but  not  more  than  12 Vi  per  centum  o'. 
the  funds  so  reserved  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  used  within  any  one  State.  'With  respect 
to  the  remaining  funds  appropriated  or  al- 
located to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
122.  the  Secretary  shall  establish  criteria  de- 
signed to  achieve  an  equitable  distribution  of 
assistance  among  the  States.  In  developing 
those  criteria,  he  shall  consider,  among  other 
relevant  factors,  the  ratios  of  population,  un- 
employment, and  family  income  levels. 

"  'LIMITATIONS  ON  FZDZRAL  ASSISTANCE 

"  'Sec.  129.  Federal  flnsmclal  assistance  to 
any  program  or  activity  carried  out  pursuant 
to  section  122  of  this  part  shall  not  exceed 
90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  program 
or  activity,  Including  costs  of  administra- 
tion. The  Director  may,  however,  approve  as- 
sistance In  excess  of  that  percentage  If  he 
determines,  pursuant  to  regulations  estab- 
lishing objective  criteria  for  such  determina- 
tions, that  this  is  necessary  In  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Non-Federal 
contributions  may  be  In  cash  or  In  kind, 
fairly  evaluated,  Including  but  not  limited 
to  plant,  equipment,  and  services.  If  In  any 
fiscal  year,  a  community  provides  non-Fed- 
eral contributions  under  this  title  exceeding 
Its  requirements  under  this  section,  such 
excess  may  be  used  to  meet  Its  requirements 
for  such  contributions  under  section  223(c). 

"  'PROGRAM  DATA  AND  EVALUATION 

"  'Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  the  development  and  Implementation  of 
a  program  data  system  consistent  with  sim- 
ilar data  systems  for  other  relevant  Federal 
programs.  Such  data  shall  be  published  peri- 
odically. 

"'(b)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
continuing  evaluation  of  the  programs  under 
this  part.  Including  their  effectiveness  In 
achieving  stated  goals,  their  impact  on  re- 
lated programs,  and  their  structure  and 
mechanisms  for  the  delivery  of  services,  and 
he  shall  arrange  for  obtaining  the  opinions 
of  participants  about  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  programs.  This  evaluation 
shall  Include  comparisons  with  proper  con- 
trol groups  composed  of  persons  who  have 
not  participated  In  such  programs,  and  shall 
seek  to  develop  comparative  data  on  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  work  and  training  pro- 
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_uns  authorized  by  thU  Act  and  by  other 
f^includlng  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962,  He  may,  for  this 
Purpose  contract  for  independent  evalua- 
dons  of  such  programs  or  Individual  projects. 
The  results  of  such  evaluations  shall  be  in- 
cluded m  the  report  required  by  section  608. 

•■  -ic)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and  pub- 
ush  standards  for  evaluation  of  program  ef- 
fectiveness in  achieving  the  objectives  of 
this  title  Such  standards  shall  be  considered 
in  deciding  whether  to  renew  or  supplement 
financial  assistance  provided  by  sections  122, 
1261  d)  and  127.' 

..p^gj   C_Secondary    School   Work    Study 

Program 

"statement  of  purpose 

•Sec.  131.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
enable  needv  voung  men  and  women  to  con- 
tinue or  resume  their  education  at  the  sec- 
ondary school  level  through  work-study  pro- 
grams' carried  out  In  the  school  or  by  public 
or  private  nonprofit  organizatlons- 

"ESTABLISHMENT   OP    WORK   STUDY 

'•Sec  132.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses Of  this  part,  there  is  hereby  established 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  a  work-study  program  for  secondary 
school  students  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
(hereinafter  In  this  part  referred  to  as  the 
•Secretary' ) . 

"ALLOTMENTS   TO    STA'TES 

"SEC.  133.  (a)  From  the  sums  allocated  to 
carry  out  this  part  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  reserve  such  amount,  not  In  excess 
of  2  per  centum,  as  he  may  determine,  and 
shall  allot  the  amount  so  reserved  among 
Puerto  Rico  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive needs  for  assistance  under  this  title. 
The  remainder  of  such  sums  shall  be  allotted 
among  the  States  so  that  the  allotment  to 
each  such  State  will  be  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  reminder  as  the 
number  of  related  children  aged  fourteen  to 
twenty-one,  both  Inclusive,  living  in  families 
with  annual  Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  In 
such  State  bears  to  the  number  of  related 
chUdren  of  such  ages  living  In  such  families 
In  all  such  States. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Secretary  determines  will  not  be 
required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out 
the  State  plan  (if  any)  approved  under  this 
part  shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from 
time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year 
as  the  Secretary  may  fix.  to  other  States  In 
proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to  such 
States  under  such  subsection  for  such  year, 
but  with  such  proportionate  amount  for  any 
of  such  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  It 
exceeds  the  sum  the  Secretary  estimates  such 
Sute  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such 
year  for  carrying  out  the  State  plan:  and  the 
total  of  such  reductions  shall  be  similarly  re- 
allotted  among  the  States  whose  proportion- 
ate amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any 
amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  sub- 
section during  a  year  from  funds  allocated 
for  this  part  shall  be  deemed  part  of  Its  allot- 
ment under  subsection  (a)  for  such  year. 


"STATE    PLANS 

"Sec.  134.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  grants  under  this  part  shall  submit 
to  the  SecreUry  a  State  plan,  In  such  detail 
as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary,  which— 

"(1)  designates  the  State  educational 
agency  as  the  agency  which  shall,  through 
arrangements  with  local  educational  agen- 
cies or  other  public  or  private,  nonprofit 
agendes,  act  as  the  sole  agency  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  plan; 

"(2)  sets  forth  procedures  under  which 
funds  paid  to  the  State  from  its  allotment 
under  section  133  will  be  expended  for  work- 


study  programs  meeting  the  requirements 
set  forth  in  section  139,  and  by  which  such 
funds  will  be  held  apart  from  general  State 
funds; 

"(3)  sets  forth  principles  for  determining 
ihe  priority  to  be  accorded  applications  from 
local  educational  agencies  or  other  local  pub- 
lic or  private,  nonprofit  organizations  for 
work-study  programs; 

"(4)  sets  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of.  and  ac- 
counting for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State 
(Including  any  such  funds  paid  by  the  State 
to  any  other  agency  or  organization)  under 
this  title; 

"(5)  provides  for  making  such  reports.  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information, 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  part,  and 
for  lieeping  such  records  and  for  affording 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports; 

"(6)  provides  a  standard  of  income  of  par- 
ticipants and  their  families  that  takes  due 
account  of  the  number  of  children,  depend- 
ents, and  other  special  circumstances  sub- 
stantially affecting  the  ability  of  individuals 
and  families  to  be  self-sustaining,  subject  to 
the  Secretary's  approval:  and 

"(7)  provides  lor  participation  of  non- 
publlc-school  students  comparable  to  the 
participation  of  public  school  students. 

"ADMI.NISTRATION    OF  STATE  PLANS 

"Sec.  135.  ta)  The  Secretary  shall  not  fi- 
nally disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted 
under  this  part,  or  any  modification  thereof, 
without  first  affording  the  State  agency  ad- 
mlnUterlng  the  plan  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  lor  hearing 
to  such  State  agency,  finds — 

"(1)  that  the  State  plan  has  been  so 
changed  that  It  no  longer  compiles  with  the 
provisions  of  section  134(a),  or 

"(2)  that  In  the  administration  of  the 
plan  there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  anv  such  provision, 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  State  agency 
that  the  State  will  not  be  regarded  as  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  program  under  this  part 
until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  Is  no  longer 
any  such  failure  to  comply. 

"JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

"Sec  136.  (a)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Secretary's  final  action  with  respect 
to  the  approval  of  Its  State  plan  submitted 
under  section  134(a)  or  with  his  final  action 
under  section  135.  such  State  may,  ■within 
sixty  davs  after  notice  of  such  action,  file 
with  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  circuit  In  which  such  State  Is  located  a 
petition  for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of 
the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted 
by  the  clerk  of  the  Court  to  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  shall  thereupon  file  In  the 
Court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
he  based  his  action,  as  provided  In  section 
2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary, 
If  supported  bv  substantial  evidence,  shaU  be 
conclusive;  but  the  Court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Secre- 
tary may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous 
action,  and  shall  certify  to  the  Court  the 
record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be 
conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence. ,    ^. 

"(c)  The  Court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set 
It  aside,  m  whole  or  In  part.  The  judgment 
of  the  Court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 


"PAYMENTS  TO  STATES 

•'SEC.  137.  From  the  amounts  allotted  to 
each  State  under  section  133.  the  Secretary 
shall  pav  to  the  State  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount"  exoended  by  the  St.Ue  In  carrying 
out  its  State  plan.  Such  payments  may  be 
made  In  installments,  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  ove-payments  or 
underpayments. 

"BYPASS  OF  STATE  AGENCY 

"SEC.  138.  In  the  absence  of  a  satisfactory 
sute  plan,  or  satisfactory  Implementation 
thereof  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  from  such  SUte  allocation  directly 
to  community  action  agencies  or  substitute 
agencies  qualified  under  title  II  of  this  Act, 
in  order  that  work-study  programs  may  be 
provided  by  contract  arrangements  or  other- 
wise. 

"QUALIFICATIONS      OF      WORK-STUDY      PROGRAMS 

"Sec  139  A  work-study  program  shall  not 
be  considered  eligible  by  the  State  or  the 
Secretary    for    assistance    under    this    part 

unless —  J     *    *„ 

••  ( li  the  program  'wlU  enable  students  to 
resume  or  maintain  school  attendance; 

"(2)  the  program  wUl  permit  or  contribute 
to  an  undertaking  or  service  in  the  public 
interest  that  would  not  otherwise  be  pro- 
vided or  will  contribute  to  the  conservation, 
development,  or  management  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  State  or  community  or  to 
the  development,  management,  or  protection 
of  State  or  community  recreational  areas; 

"(3)  the  students  wUl  be  employed  by 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  or- 
ganizations including  recipients  of  funds 
themselves  either  (A)  on  publicly  owned  and 
operated  facilities  or  projects,  or  (Bi  on  local 
P'ojects  sponsored  by  private,  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations (Other  than  political  parties), 
other  than  projects  involving  the  construc- 
tion ooeration,  or  maintenance  of  so  much 
of  any  f acllltv  used  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian 
Instruction  o"r  as  a  place  of  religious  worship, 
or  involving  the  conduct  of  any  sectarian 
religious  activity: 

"(4)  the  program  will  not  result  In  the 
displacement  of  employed  workers,  Jeopardize 
the  potential  employment  of  workers  not 
aided  under  this  part,  or  Impair  existing  con- 
tract for  services;  ^ 

"(5)  the  rates  of  pav  and  other  conditions 
of  employment  will  be  appropriate  and  rea- 
sonable in  the  light  of  such  factors  as  the 
type  of  work  performed,  geographical  area, 
and  proficiency  of  the  employee,  and  in  no 
event  shall  exceed  the  rate  of  pay  lor  regular 
employees  performing  similar  services: 

"(6)'  the  program  will  be  coordinated  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  with  vocational 
training  and  educational  services  adapted  to 
the  special  needs  of  students  in  such  program 
and  sponsored  by  State  or  local  public  or 
private  educational  agencies:  Provided, 
however  That  where  such  services  are  In- 
adequate or  unavailable,  the  program  may 
make  provision  for  the  enlargement  im- 
provement, development,  and  coordination  of 
such  services  with  the  cooperation  of,  or 
where  appropriate,  pursuant  to  agreement 
with  the  Secretary: 

"(7)  the  employer  during  the  flsoal  year 
ending  June  30.  1968.  shall  contribute  at  least 
10  per  centum,  and  during  any  fiscal  year 
thereafter  at  least  25  per  centum.  °i  }-^l 
total  cost  of  employing  any  such  student 
(such  contribution  to  be  In  cash  or  m  kind, 
fairly  evaluated.  Including  but  not  Umlted  to 
plant  equipment  or  services):  and 

"(8)  in  States  In  which  participation  of  aU 
non-publlc-school  students  Is  permitted,  stu- 
dents In  such  non-public  schools  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  program  on  an  equitable  basis. 
"enrollees  in  program 
"Sec  140.  (a)  Selection  for  enrollment  in 
programs  assisted  under  this  part  shall  be 
made  by  participating  school  systems  In  ac- 
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cordance  with  agreements  with  the  Secre- 
tary. 

■■|b)  No  person  may  participate  as  an  en- 
roUee  In  programs  under  this  part  unless — 

"{!)  he  is  a  student  In  ninth  through 
twelfth  grades: 

'■(2)  his  and  his  family's  Income  does  not 
exceed  the  standards  of  income  established 
under  section  134(a)(6); 

"(3)  he  is  in  need  of  remunerative  em- 
ployment to  resume  or  continue  his  second- 
ary level  education. 

"(c)  EnroUees  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be 
Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal 
employment,  Including  those  relating  to 
hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal 
employee  benefits. 

"id  I  Where  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part,  the  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide for  testing,  counseling.  Job  development, 
and  referral  services  to  youths  through  public 
agencies  or  private,  nonprofit  organizations. 

"OATH     OF    ALLEGIANCE 

"Sec.  141.  The  provisions  of  section  106(c) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  enrollees  in  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  part  and  to  all 
officers  and  employees  any  part  of  whose 
salaries  are  paid  from  sums  made  available 
under  this  part. 

"Part  D — Counselor  Program 
"statement  op  pttrpose 
"Sec.  151.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
Eissist  needy  youths  to  find  part-time  employ- 
ment with  private  profltmaklng  employers, 
and  with  public  or  private  nonprofit  organi- 
zations on  a  work-study  arrangement,  which 
will  enable  them  to  continue  or  resume  their 
education  at  the  secondary  level,  through  the 
services  of  a  counselor  who  will  counsel  such 
youth  and  will  seek  out,  obtain  Job  openings 
for  and  place  such  youth  In  such  openings. 

"OPERATION    OP    PROGRAM 

"Skc.  152,  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  part,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  con- 
tract with  local  public  or  private,  nonprofit, 
educational  agencies  for  the  hiring  of  a  coun- 
selor, to  be  located  in  the  school,  who  will 

( 1 )  provide  counseling  and  testing  to  deter- 
mine students'  capabilities  and  needs,  and 

(2)  seek  out,  obtain  Job  openings  for,  and 
place  such  youth  In  such  openings  on  a  work- 
study  basis  for  needy  students  with  private 
profltmaklng  employers  and  with  public  or 
private  nonprofit  organizations,  with  such 
employers  and  organizations  paying  100  per 
centum  of  the  students'  wages. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  give  preference  to 
applications  submitted  by  local  public  or  pri- 
vate, nonprofit,  educational  agencies  serving 
large  numbers  of  youths  from  low-Income 
families. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  the 
application  of  a  local  pubUc  or  private,  non- 
profit, educational  agency  which  Is  already 
carrying  on  a  program  described  In  section 
152  unleea  he  has  received  satisfactory  assur- 
ances that  such  agency  will  not  reduce  its 
expenditures  for  such  program. 

"(d)  In  no  event  shall  the  Federal  pay- 
ment under  this  part  exceed  50  per  centum 
of  the  salary  paid  to  the  counselor. 

"Part  B — Work  Trainino  Program;  Industry 
YoTTTH  Corps 

"STATEMENT  OP  PtTRPOSE 

"Sec.  161.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  needy,  unskilled,  and  unemployed 
young  men  and  women  who  have  terminated 
their  formal  education  with  on-the-job  train- 
ing opportunities  which  will  enable  them  to 
become  self -sustaining  In  a  vocation. 

"ESTABLISHMENT    OF    WORK    TRAINING    PROGRAM 

"Sec.  162.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  i  here- 
inafter in  this  part  referred  to  as  the  Secre- 
tary') shall  establish  In  the  Department  of 
Labor  a  work  training  program  which  shall 
be    administered    locally    wherever    possible 


through  grants  to  community  action  agencies 
qualified  pursuant  to  title  II  of  this  Act, 
which  program  shall  be  designed  to  assist 
public  and  private,  nonprofit,  employers  to 
furnish  on-the-job  training  (and  necessary 
related  services  such  as  testing,  counseling, 
and  Job  development  services)  for  eligible 
youths  as  provided  in  this  part.  Such  pro- 
gram shall  be  administered  In  coordination 
with  programs  carried  out  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962. 

"(b)  Each  agency  to  whom  the  Secretary 
makes  grants  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
authorized  to  contract  with  public  and  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  employers  (other  than  a  po- 
litical party  or  organization)  in  the  area 
served  by  such  agency  to  provide  on-the-job 
training  and  necessary  related  services  for 
eligible  youths.  In  the  absence  of  a  qualified 
community  action  agency  in  any  area,  the 
Secretary  shall  contract  directly  with  such 
public  and  private,  nonprofit  employers  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  program. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  pursuant  to  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  and  published 
by  him,  authorize  the  reimbursement  of  the 
reasonable  costs  of  providing  such  training 
and  services,  and  the  reimbursement  of  not 
more  than  75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  wages 
paid  any  youth  employed  by  such  public  and 
private,  nonprofit  employers  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  the  reim- 
bursement of  not  more  than  50  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  such  wages  paid  during  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year, 

"ESTABLISHMENT  OF  INDUSTRY   YOCTTH   CORPS 
PROGRAM 

"Sec.  163.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
In  the  Department  of  Labor  an  Industry 
Youth  Corps  program  to  be  administered 
locally  wherever  possible  through  grants  to 
community  action  agencies  qualified  pur- 
suant to  title  II  of  this  Act,  which  program 
shall  be  designed  to  assist  private,  proflt- 
maklng employers  to  furnish  on-the-job 
training  (and  necessary  related  services,  such 
as  testing,  counseling,  and  Job  development 
services)  for  eligible  youths  as  provided  in 
this  part.  The  Secretary  shall  encourage 
farmers  and  other  employers  In  agriculture 
and  agriculturally  related  enterprises  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  program  by  hiring  eligible 
youths  for  training  In  farm  occupations  for 
which  there  Is  a  potential  of  long-term 
employment. 

"(b)  Each  agency  to  whom  the  Secretary 
makes  grants  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
authorized  to  contract  with  private,  profit- 
making  employers  in  the  area  served  by  such 
agency  to  provide  such  training  and  services 
for  eligible  youths.  In  the  absence  of  a 
qualified  community  action  agency  in  any 
area,  the  Secretary  shall  contract  directly 
with  such  private,  profitmaklng  employers  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  program. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  pursuant  to  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  and  published 
by  him.  authorize  the  reimbursement  of  the 
reasonable  costs  of  providing  such  training 
and  services,  and  not  more  than  25  per  cen- 
tum of  the  cost  of  wages  paid  any  youth 
employed  by  such  private,  profltmaklng 
employer. 

"CONTRACT   REQtriREMENTS 

"Sec.  164.  (a)  Any  contract  made  with  an 
employer  under  section  162(b)  or  163(b) 
shall  provide  that  eligible  youths  will  be 
hired  under  terms  of  employment  which 
provide  that — 

"  ( 1 )  an  integral  part  of  such  employment 
shall  consist  of  on-the-job  training  In  an 
appropriate  vocational  skill  area  (including 
supplemental  classroom  Instruction  where 
appropriate),  with  opportunity  for  reason- 
able progression  and  pay  raises  consistent 
with  individual  performances: 

"(2)  the  employer  will,  whenever  possible, 
offer  suitable  long-term  employment  to  any 
Individual  who  successfully  completes  his 
on-the-job  training,  or  assist  such  individual 


to  find  suitable  long-term  employment  eUe. 
where:  Provided,  That  such  employer  shall 
not  displace  previously  employed  workers  or 
impair  existing  employment  contracts; 

"(3)  the  employer  will  provide  adequate 
and  safe  facilities,  and  adequate  personnel 
records  of  attendance  and  progress: 

"(4)  such  youths  will  be  compensated  at 
reasonable  rates  comparable  to.  but  in  no 
event  In  excess  of,  the  rates  of  pay  for  regu- 
lar employees  performing  similar  services: 

"(5)  the  term  of  employment  shall  not 
exceed  one  year,  except  that  such  term  may 
be  extended  for  one  additional  year  if  it  ij 
ascertained  by  the  employer  that  (A)  such 
youth  would  be  unable  to  qualify  for  suitable 
employment  at  the  rates  of  pay  for  regular 
employees  performing  similar  services  with- 
out reimbursement  of  a  portion  of  the  em- 
ployer's wage  costs  attributable  to  the  em- 
ployment of  such  individual,  and  the  reason- 
able costs  of  providing  on-the-job  training 
and  related  services  to  such  Individual;  ana 
(B)  the  employed  youth  probably  will  bene- 
fit from  an  additional  year  of  on-the-job 
training;  and 

"(6)  the  determination  of  eligibility  o! 
any  youth  shall  be  made  by  the  employer, 
in  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  and  published  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(b)  Any  contract  under  sections  162(b) 
and  163(b)  shall  be  negotiated  with  due 
consideration  for  minimizing  forms  and  pro- 
cedures imposed  upon  the  contracting  em- 
ployers. 

"(c)  Under  no  circumstances  shall  any 
contract  be  made  under  sections  162 (bi  and 
163(b)  unless  there  is  assurance  that  the 
obligations  of  the  employer  under  such  con- 
tract and  under  any  arrangements  he  may 
make  with  an  eligible  youth  will  be  dis- 
charged In  good  faith. 

"(d)  The  employer  of  any  eligible  youth 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  part  shall 
have  the  same  authority  to  supervise,  assign, 
provide  working  conditions  for,  and  dis- 
charge such  youth  as  he  has  with  respect  to 
regular  employees. 

"ELIGIBLE  YOtrrHS 

"Sec.  165.  (a)  For  purposes  of  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  part,  an  eligible 
youth  shall  be  an  individual — 

"(1)  who  has  attained  age  sixteen  but  haa 
not  attained  age  twenty-two  at  the  time  he 
contracts  for  employment  with  such  em- 
ployer; 

"1 2)  whose  Income  (together  with  his 
family's  income  if  he  is  a  dependent  thereof) 
does  not  exceed  a  standard  of  poverty  set 
forth  in  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
and  published  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  children,  dependents,  and 
other  special  circumstances  substantially 
aftectlng  the  ability  of  such  youth  to  be 
self-sustaining; 

"(3)  who  Is  unemployed  and  unable  to 
obtain  employment  In  an  appropriate  voca- 
tional skill   area;    and 

"(4)  who  has  not  regularly  attended  school 
for  a  period  of  at  least  six  months,  and  as  to 
whom  there  are  no  immediate  prospects  of 
returning  to  school  for  additional  education 
or  vocational  training. 

"(b)  Eligible  youths  employed  pursuant 
to  programs  authorized  by  this  title  shall  be 
deemed  not  to  be  Federal  employees  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  Federal  employment,  Including 
those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of 
compensation,  leave,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  Federal  employee  benefits. 

"PAYMENTS 

"Sbc.  166.  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
criteria  designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  assistance  imder  this  title 
among  the  States.  In  developing  such  cri- 
teria, he  shall  consider  among  other  relevant 
factors  the  ratios  of  population,  unemploy- 
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ment  and  family  income  levels.  Not  more 
Sftn'l2'i  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro- 
nriated  or  allocated  for  any  fiscal  year  to 
?aiTy  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  be 
used  within  any  one  State. 

"COORDINATION     WITH     STATES 

"SEC  167.  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
■inv  State  assisted  under  title  n  of  this  Act 
to  achieve  the  most  effective  coordination 
feasible  of  programs  assisted  under  this  title 
with  programs  assisted  under  that  title. 

"OATH 

"Sec.  168.  The  provisions  of  section  106(c) 
shall  applv  with  respect  to  eUgible  youth  In 
programs  "assisted  under  this  part." 

Mr  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  It  is  the  same  amendment  that  is 
in  lib)  in  the  so-caUed  opportunity 
crusade. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kfintucky  ? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  say 
merely  this :  We  have  made  the  point  on 
several  occasions  before,  before  this  body, 
that  it  appears  to  us  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  that  some  of  those  who  have  spoken 
on  these  matters  have  not  been  thor- 
oughly aware  of  the  specifics  of  our  pro- 
posals. We  are  prepared  to  consider  the 
amendment  as  having  been  read  so  long 
as  it  is  understood  that  if  there  are  any 
questions  about  It  whatsoever  that  there 
will  be  questions  raised  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion.  It  is  not  true  that  this  is 
entirely  the  same  as  the  suggestions  that 
have  been  made  in  the  opportunity  cru- 
sade. The  first  section  Is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent in  this  regard,  and  we  will  ex- 
plain it  in  the  course  of  the  discussion. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  makes 
a  good  point.  It  seems  to  me  that  on  a 
complicated   amendment  like  this,   the 
gentleman  would  have  made  arrange- 
ments for  copies  to  be  available  for  Mem- 
bers on  the  floor  to  see  and  to  read.  From 
just  the  reading  of  this  amendment  now, 
nobody  really  can  have  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  what  is  in  this  amend- 
ment. I  hope  the  gentleman  is  going  to 
explain  it  and  I  would  like  to  see  a  copy 
of  it. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  If  I  may  answer 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
you  will  find  that  In  the  course  of  the 
discussion  we  will  point  out  to  you  where 
you  already  have  in  your  hands,  partly 
in  the  committee's  proposal  and  partly 
in  the  opportunity  crusade,  the  written 
specifics  of  this  amendment.  I  let  this 
go  on  this  long  in  part  to  call  clearly  to 
the  attention  of  the  majority  party  where 
It  was  that  this  could  be  found  so  there 
could  be  no  question. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  that  all 
changes  involved  in  the  amendment 
here  come  from  the  opportunity  crusade. 
They  are  before  you  in  print.  There  is  no 
question  about  that.  There  Is  a  portion 
that  does  not  strike  the  entire  section  of 


your  committee  bill.     That  part  is  un- 
changed and  that  is  before  you. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
see  that  the  gentleman  is  consistent.  Ob- 
viously, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
does  not  know  what  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  is  proposing  so  far  as  the  op- 
portunity crusade  is  concerned.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  says  there  is  no 
change  from  the  opportunity  crusade 
and  the  gentleman  in  the  well  said  there 
are  substantial  changes.  Why  do  not  you 
two  gentlemen  get  together  and  let  the 
Committee  know  what  you  are  doing. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  mis- 
understood the  words  spoken  very  clear- 
ly by  the  gentleman  in  the  well. 
"  The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Perkins]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 

DELLENBACK ] . 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  amendment  wliich  is  before  you 
breaks  down  into  four  parts. 

The  first  part  is  part  B,  work  and 
training  for  adults.  This  bears  very 
considerable  similarity  to  a  program 
which  is  set  forth  in  the  committee 
amendment  which  is  part  B  thereunder, 
part  B,  sections  102  and  subsequent. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Ninety-five 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  384] 

Anderson,  111  Green,  Pa.  Poage 

Andrews,  Ala.  Hansen,  Wash.  Pool 

Annunzlo  Hays  Purcell 

Ashbrook  Heckler,  Mass.  Railsback 

Aspinall  Herlong  Reinecke 

Bell  Kelly  Resnick 

Broomfleld  Klrwan  Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Button  Laird  St.  Onge 

caark  Landrum  Scherle 

Clawson,  Del  McClorj-  Smith,  Calif. 

Conte  MacGregor  Springer 

Conyers  Martin  Steed 

Davis,  Ga.  Mathias,  CaUf .  Swphens 

Davis,  Wis.  Mathias,  Md.  Ullman 

Dorn  Miller,  Calif.  Utt 

Everett  Moorhead  Vander  Jagt 

Fountain  Multer  WllUams,  Miss. 

Gallagher  Murphy,  N.T.  Willis 

Glalmo  Pike 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Rooney 
of  New  York,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  S.  2388.  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  371  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Dellenback]  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  we  have  proposed  is  about  a 
34-page  amendment.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  consider  this  of  major  im- 
portance. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 


be  permitted  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,   reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  suggest  that  the 
gentleman  make  the  request  at  the  end 
of  his  first  5  minutes. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection? 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.     DELLENBACK.  Mr.    Chairman, 
we  have  here  in  this  amendment  a  pro- 
posal to  take  the  various  work- training 
programs  which  are  in  part  in  the  pres- 
sent  law  and  in  part  in  the  committee 
proposals  as  amendments  and   in   part 
new  and  put  them  in  this  one  particular 
amendment. 

Part  B  ot  the  proposal  which  is  this 
amendment  is  the  part  B  of  the  commit- 
tee proposal  which  is  the  old  parts  B 
and  D  of  the  present  law,  with  these 
two  changes  therein. 

First.  This  is  now  a  work-training 
program  for  adults — not  for  youths  and 
adults. 

Second.  We  have  taken  a  section  of 
the  law  where  the  responsibility  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity but  delegated  to  the  Department 
of  Labor,  and  we  have  provided  that  the 
responsibility  be  given  by  statute  to  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

Part  C  of  the  amendment  which  is 
before  us  deals  with  secondarj-  school 
work  study. 

We  have  here  another  section  of  the 
law  where  a  portion  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  covering  youngsters  in 
school,  at  the  present  time  in  the  hands 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is 
delegated  to  the  Department  of  Labor. 

This  is  essentially  an  education-orient- 
ed program. 

We  therefore  propose  in  this  section  to 
separate  the  inschool  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  and  out-of -school  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps.  We  take  the  in-school 
program  and  see  it  for  what  it  is.  an 
education-oriented  program,  and  place 
ihe  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare in  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

We  also  in  this  particular  proposal  pro- 
vide for  the  institution  of  a  State  plan. 
A  State  plan  after  being  proposed  would 
be  checked  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  It  would  be  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review  if  thei-e  be  a  dis- 
pute as  to  the  action  taken  by  the 
Secretar>'. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  bypass 
provided  and  there  is  here  provision  for 
employment.  This  is  a  program  designed 
for  young  people  who  ought  to  be  in 
school  to  help  keep  them  In  school.  We 
here  provide  for  contribution  toward  sal- 
aries by  both  the  Federal  Government 
and  by  private  employers  or  public  non- 
profit employers  on  a  90-10  basis  for  the 
first  year  and  on  a  75 -percent  Federal 
contribution  and  25  percent  for  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agencies  basis  every 
year  thereafter. 

This  is  part  C.  the  secondary  school 
work-studj-  program. 
In  part  D  we  have  a  new  program 
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which  is  not  in  the  present  law  and  is 
not  in  the  committee  amendments.  It  is 
called  a  counselor  program.  Here  is  where 
we  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  par- 
ticularly significant  advances  proposed 
by  the  opportunity  crusade. 

Part  D  is  in  the  opportunity  crusade. 
To  anyone  who  has  not  already  read  the 
proposal  in  full  which  is  before  each  one 
of  us  in  H.R.  13894.  I  refer  them  to  this 
particular  section  where  they  can  read 
in  detail  any  part  that  they  may  want 
to  read. 

The  counselor  program  is  part  D.  This 
program  provides  essentially  that  Fed- 
eral funds  would  be  used  on  a  matching 
basis  with  local  school  districts  to  employ 
work  counselors,  counselors  who  will 
deal  with  the  young  people,  talk  about 
what  their  goals  are.  find  out  what  their 
job  Interests  are.  make  sure  there  is  ac- 
tive solicitation  in  the  community  as  to 
the  availability  of  jobs,  as  to  the  stirring 
up  and  seeking  for  jobs,  and  then  to  take 
the  very  significant  step  of  seeking  to 
have  these  people  placed  in  those  jobs. 
Later  speakers  will  dwell  in  detaiil  on 
this  particular  program.  This  is  one  of 
the  particularly  significant  additions  of 
the  opportunity  crusade. 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dellen- 
BACK  was  given  an  additional  5  minutes. » 
Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
one  more  word  on  this  counselor  pro- 
gram. We  are  here  talking,  you  see,  about 
Federal  fimds  going  into  only  one  phase 
of  the  operation,  namely,  helping  to  pro- 
vide counselors  who  will  perform  these 
important  functions.  When  jobs  are 
found  for  the  young  people,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  private  enterprise  will  pay 
the  full  cost  of  those  salaries  paid  to 
the  young  people. 

Here  we  see  one  of  the  significant 
breaks  in  the  whole  concept  of  the  op- 
portunity crusade.  It  is  not  a  case  of 
using  Federal  funds  to  create  jobs  where 
the  full  salary  or  where  even  the  bulk 
of  the  salary  Is  paid  by  Federal  moneys. 
We  are  here  talking  about  Federal 
moneys  being  seed  moneys  to  help  find 
the  jobs,  to  help  stir  up  Jobs,  to  help 
place  in  jobs. 

Part  E  of  the  proposal  which  is  before 
us  is  a  combination  of  Work  Training 
and  Industry  Youth  Corps.  The  Work 
Training  is  a  modification  of  the  old 
out-of-school  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps. 

Part  of  the  essential  difference  in  this 
regard  is,  one,  that  under  the  old  law 
this  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Director  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  delegated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  We  would  provide 
that  this  be  placed  by  statute  in  the 
hands  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  We 
would  provide  here  that  there  be  75 
percent  Federal  money,  25  percent  em- 
ployer money  initially,  the  first  year,  and 
that  this  progress  to  a  50-percent  Fed- 
eral money  and  a  50-percent  employer 
money  for  all  years  thereafter,  Instead 
of  the  90-percent  Federal  and  10-per- 
cent employer  money  which  Is  Implicit 
and  runs  through  both  the  present  law 
and  the  proposals  of  the  administration. 
I  stress  this  point  as  I  go  by  it  because, 
again  you  see,  we  are  here  making  the 
significant  point  that  It  is  through  pro- 
cedures like  this  that  Federal  moneys 


ought  properly  to  be  used.  Federal 
moneys  ought  not  to  be  used  to  pay  all  or 
substantially  all  of  the  salaries  of  the 
jobs  we  are  seeking  to  find  and  to  place 
young  people  in.  Federal  moneys  ought 
to  be  seed  money  to  stir  up  these  jobs 
and  place  young  people  in  them. 

The  second  half  of  this  part  E,  the 
Industrj'  Youth  Corps,  is  here  as  a  new 
program.  We  are  here  talking  about  a 
situation  where  Federal  moneys  could 
be  used  to  pay  a  portion  of  salaries. 
Young  people  would  be  placed  in  this 
instance  in  private  profitmaking  jobs. 
Here  again  is  a  second  very  significant 
feature  involved  in  the  Republican  op- 
portunity crusade,  because  again,  you  see, 
we  do  not  have  enough  Federal  moneys 
to  take  care  of  payment  in  full  of  salaries 
or  even  a  substantial  portion  of  all  sal- 
aries. We  are  here  talking  about  a  situa- 
tion where  we  turn  to  private  industry 
and  we  say.  "We  have  young  people  who 
need  jobs.  We  want  you  to  take  them  on. 
You  tell  us  that  you  cannot  take  them 
on  at  full  salary  initially  because  they 
are  not  worth  that  to  you  and  you  cannot 
subsidize  them.  We  say  to  you  that  if  you 
take  them  on  at  75  percent  of  what  you 
need  to  pay  them  to  get  them,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  supply  the  other  25 
percent  of  this  money  to  make  the  mar- 
ginal difference."  The  result  is  that  it  is 
worth  a  private  employer's  rising  to  the 
subsidy,  a  subsidy  limited  in  percent  and 
limited  in  time. 

Through  this  we  would  stir  private 
enterprise  to  reach  out  and  pick  up  a 
part  of  the  job  themselves,  to  do  the 
training  that  needs  to  be  done,  because 
private  enterprise  knows  the  jobs  it 
wants  young  people  to  fill.  And  it  would 
pay  the  bulk  of  the  salaries  involved. 

So  far  as  the  dollars  are  concerned, 
under  part  B  we  would  provide  $38.5  mil- 
lion Federal  money.  Under  part  C  we 
would  provide  for  $100  million,  less  what 
has  been  spent  on  this  portion  of  the 
program  during  the  year  to  date.  Under 
part  D  we  would  provide  only  $5  million, 
for  the  counselor  program,  because  the 
vast  influx  of  money  here  would  come 
from  outside  employers.  Under  part  E  we 
would  provide  for  $100  million  of  Fed- 
eral money,  less  what  has  been  spent  to 
date  on  this  portion  of  the  program. 

That  would  be  a  total  Federal  ex- 
penditure of  approximately  $243  milli  m. 
The  present  committee  proposals  in  mis 
regard,  if  we  total  them  up,  are  about 
twice  this  amount,  or  about  S461  million, 
but  one  cannot  stop  there.  The  $243  mil- 
lion of  Federal  moneys  under  our  pro- 
posal would  act  as  an  incentive,  would 
act  as  seed  to  bring  into  the  program  at 
least  four  times  that  much. 

If  we  look  at  the  Community  Youth 
Corps,  where  we  would  be  paying  25  per- 
cent of  the  wages,  we  would  expect  that 
75  percent  would  come  from  outside,  and 
as  a  result  we  are  talking  about  another 
$210  million  involved  in  this. 

If  we  look  at  the  counselor  program, 
with  a  total  Federal  injection  of  money 
of  $5  million,  we  would  conservatively 
estimate,  on  the  basis  of  the  best  predic- 
tions we  can  put  forward,  that  we  should 
be  dealing  with  at  least  another  $500  mil- 
lion. Some  of  the  estimates  we  have  been 
able  to  secure  in  this  regard  indicate  it 
would  be  double  this  amount. 


So  we  have  at  least  between  $700  mil- 
lion  and  $1.2  billion  of  additional  moneys 
going  toward  the  root  causes  of  poverty 
under  our  proposal. 

What  we  are  here  talking  about — I  re- 
peat this  point  again,  because  I  do  not 
want  any  question  about  anyone  missing 
it — is,  this  would  increase  manifold  the 
total  funds  striking  at  the  causes  of  pov- 
erty. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  again  we  see  a 
move  to  cripple  most  useful  programs 
that  are  contained  in  part  B. 

First,  discussing  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  this  has  served  1.3  million 
youngsters  in  the  past  2'2  years  in  school 
and  out  of  school,  and  has  assisted  others 
to  become  employed,  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  22.  These,  all,  have  been  dis- 
advantaged youngsters. 

It  is  proposed,  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, to  destroy  a  very  effective  program. 

In  the  amendment  it  is  proposed  to 
transfer  this  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  In  the 
original  crusade  it  was  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Office  of  Education. 

Do  Members  know  the  next  require- 
ment? According  to  language  in  the 
amendment,  if  Members  will  read  the 
opportunity  crusade,  there  would  be  re- 
quired a  State  plan  for  the  In-school 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  Another 
lengthy  step,  another  bureaucratic  layer 
to  be  penetrated  in  bringing  needed  pro- 
grams to  youth  who  need  the  job  experi- 
ence, who  need  the  training,  who  need 
the  income  to  continue  in  school. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  workable  pro- 
gram, an  efficient  program. 

NYC  is  preparing  poor  people  to  com- 
pete for  jobs  by  giving  them  work  ex- 
perience and  training;  it  is  helping  to  im- 
prove community  services  by  putting  the 
unemployed  to  work  in  fields,  such  as 
health,  which  suffer  from  a  shortage  of 
persormel;  and  it  is  a  major  factor  in 
moving  people  off  the  welfare  rolls  into 
permanent,  dignified  employment. 

NYC  is  primarily  a  community  pro- 
gram. Projects  are  sponsored  by  local 
organizations  on  the  State,  county,  mu- 
nicipal, and  neighborhood  level.  The 
Labor  Department  lays  down  the  guide- 
lines and  funds  up  to  90  percent  of  the 
cost.  The  day-to-day  administration  Is  in 
the  hands  of  the  local  sponsor,  who  lo- 
cates the  worksites,  recruits  the  young- 
sters, and  arranges  for  supportive  serv- 
ices. Many  enrollees  are  placed  in  jobs 
in  hospitals.  Others  are  sent  to  libraries, 
cafeterias,  museums,  police  and  fire 
stations,  housing  projects,  schools,  parks 
and  nursing  homes. 

Boys  and  girls  In  the  in-school  and 
summer  projects  are  paid  $1.25  to  $1.40 
an  hour,  earning  that  extra  bit  of  money 
that  usually  means  the  difference  be- 
tween completing  their  high  school  edu- 
cations or  becoming  dropouts. 

The  In-school  program  allows  young- 
sters to  work  in  their  spare  time  up  to 
15  hours  a  week.  In  the  summer  and  out- 
of-school  projects,  they  spend  up  to  40 
hours  a  week  working  or  taking  advan- 
tage of  supportive  services  such  as  re- 
medial education  or  job  related  training. 

When  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
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u;fls  organized  in  1964,  sponsorship  was 
Sted  w  nonprofit  groups,  and  enrollees 
Sio  be  16  through  21  years  old.  The 
frtea  was  to  give  poverty-level  youngsters 
work  experience  that  would  help  them 
nuaUfy  for  jobs,  to  make  them  self-suf- 
ficient and  to  expand  community  serv- 
^ps  Three  years  of  trial  and  expenmen- 
ution  have  led  the  Labor  Department  to 
Se  that  original  concept.  NYC  now 
pnrolls  boys  and  girls  as  young  as  14. 
Xen  It  is  easier  to  persuade  them  to 
rpmain  in  school.  Private  industry  has 
h«n  brought  into  the  picture  to  supply 
^rksites  and  to  aid  in  training  and 
Diacing  the  youngsters,  thus  giving  NYC 
the  benefit  of  business'  know-how  and 
va^t  resources.  Local  sponsors  in  many 
areas  are  now  training  youngsters  for 
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^Mcific  jobs,  thus  easing  the  transition 
from  NYC  into  permanent  employment. 
Bv  June  30,  the  end  of  the  1967  fiscal 
vear  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  had 
made  available  1.327,000  job  opportuni- 
ties for  disadvantaged  youth  m  every 
"State  and  U.S.  territory  at  a  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  $753,504,000.  In 
Leal  vear  1967,  NYC  provided  521.000 
ob  opportunities  in  1,459  home  town 
projects  at  a  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  $362,425,000. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has 
proved  highly  effective  in  keeping  dis- 
advantaged youngsters  in  school.  A  study 
completed  in  May  1967  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Board  of  Education  of  all  high  schools 
in  the  city  for  the  previous  school  year 
disclosed  that  the  dropout  rate  for  NYC 
enrollees  was  only  a  little  over  4  percent 
compared  with  an  8  Va -percent  dropout 
rate  for  non-NYC  students  An  NYC 
summer  work  program  in  1965  and  1966 
at  three  high  schools  in  Washmgton. 
DC  cut  the  normal  dropout  rate  for 
these  schools  from  20  percent  to  2  per- 
cent by  June  1967.  Six  school  districts 
in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  reported  a  7- 
percent  dropout  rate  among  their  regu- 
lar student  bodies  as  compared  only  to 
3  percent  among  NYC  enrollees. 

Or  Louis  J.  Kishkunas,  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  Pittsburgh's  schools,  at- 
tributes NYC's  remarkable  "holdmg  pow- 
er" to  the  money  it  puts  into  empty  pock- 
ets and  the  sense  of  pride  and  responsi- 
bility that  goes  with  an  NYC  job.  In  other 
words,  boys  and  girls  earning  a  little  ex- 
tra money  can  buy  the  books  and  clothes 
they  need  to  keep  up  with  their  more 
fortunate  schoolmates. 

As  for  the  out-of-schoolers,  the  NYC 
wage  rate  of  $1.25  to  $1.40  an  hour  would 
have  Uttle  holding  power  if  enrollees  were 
given  deadend,  make-work  jobs.  Support- 
ive services  play  a  vital  role  in  rechannel- 
ing  these  neglected  yotmgsters  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  society.  The 
counseUng  and  remedial  education  made 
available  by  local  NYC  projects  to  out-of- 
schoolers  build  a  solid  foundation  for  fu- 
ture work,  training  or  education.  A  recent 
study  of  the  out-of-school  program  by 
Dunlap  and  Associates,  Inc.,  revealed 
that  approximately  9  months  after  ter- 
mination from  NYC,  35  percent  of  the 
former  enrollees  were  working  at  perma- 
nent jobs,  6  percent  were  in  military 
service,  18  percent  were  in  advanced 
training  programs  or  had  returned  to 
school  and  11  percent  were  housewives— 
a  total  of  70  percent. 


An  impressive  example  of  how  the  out- 
of-school  program  salvages  dropouts  is 
revealed  in  an  article  appearing  in  the 
September  1967  issue  of  Hospital  &  Com- 
munity   Psychiatry,    a    journal    of    the 
American  Psychiatric  Association.  It  also 
reports  how  NYC  channels  the  Nation  s 
youthful  manpower  into  those  sectors  of 
the   economy   suffering   from   a   severe 
shortage  of  personnel.  For  nearly  2  years 
now,  a  statewide  NYC  program  in  Penn- 
sylvania has  been  training  youngsters  iii 
job  assignments  at  the  State's  mental 
hospitals  and  school  for  the  retarded. 
The  fir.-".*-  project  was  completed  in  July 
1966  Of  the  240  NYC  enrollees  who  com- 
pleted the  24  weeks  of  training  and  work 
experience,  100  obtained  jobs  and  63  were 
hired  by   the   institutions   where   they 
trained. 

A  second  project,  from  August  1966  to 
February  1967,  produced  an  even  higher  em- 
ployment rate. 
The  magazine  reported : 
Exactly  50^c  or  132  of  the  264  enrollees^ 
were  in  jobs  when  the  training  ended,  93  in 
the  hospitals  where  they  trained.  Of  the  15b 
NYC  trainees  who  were  hired  by  the  hos- 
pitals alter  the  first  two  projects,  102  were 
assigned  to  the  nursing  services  after  thej 
passed  the  state  civil  service  examination  for 
attendant -trainees. 

The  project  sponsors  mobilized  a  va- 
riety of  public  and  private  agencies  to 
insure  the  success  of  this  program.  Hos- 
pital staff  members,  public  assistant 
caseworkers,  employment  counselors, 
and  YMCA  employees  all  worked  to- 
gether to  estabUsh  the  work  assignments 
and  training  procedures— which  include 
96  hours  of  training,  averaging  4  hours  a 
week.  — 

NYC's  success  in  rehabilitating  so 
many  of  these  youngsters  is  particularly 
significant  because  out-of-school  enroll- 
ees are  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  high 
school  dropouts  and  the  hard-core  un- 
employed. Historically,  more  than  26 
percent  have  come  directly  from  fajni- 
lies  receiving  pubUc  assistance.  More 
than  48  percent  in  fiscal  1967  projects 
had  only  a  ninth-grade  education  or  less. 
Almost  90  percent  had  been  out  of  school 
and  unemployed  for  3  months  or  longer. 
Almost  27  percent  had  been  out  of  school 
for  13  to  24  months.  More  than  60  per- 
cent reported  that  most  of  their  earnmgs 
were  used  for  the  support  of  their  fam- 
ilies. .,.     4.    iV, 

It  should  not  be  surprising  that  the 
young  corpsmen  also  get  into  less  trou- 
ble with  the  police  after  they  enroll.  As 
Winston  Churchill  once  said : 

Everyone  should  do  a  good  day's  work  and 
be  accountable  for  some  definite  tasfc  and 
then  they  do  not  make  trouble  for  trouble  s 
sake  or  to  cut  a  figure. 

Community  after  community  reports  a 
reduction  in  juvenile  crime,  thanks  to 
NYC  In  San  Antonio,  for  example,  ju- 
venile delinquency  decUned  12.6  percent 
in  the  slum  areas  last  year,  where  NYC 
was  operative,  while  it  jumped  5.5  per- 
cent during  the  same  period  In  the 
higher  income  areas  of  the  city  and 
coirnty. 

A  letter  eariy  in  1967  from  a  local 
judge  stated  that  juvenile  delinquency 
decreased  30  percent  in  the  Dayton,  Ky., 
area  and  he  gave  the  credit  to  NYC.  Po- 
lice in  other  cities  report  reductions  in 


juvenile  crime  ranging  from  the  lowest 
rate  of  increase  in  5  years  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  to  an  80-percent  decline  since 
the  initiation  of  the  NYC  program  in 
Kinloch,  Mo.  The  Los  Angeles  Times 
reported  in  May  1967  that  only  1  per- 
cent of  the  enrollees  in  a  project  in  that 
city  had  been  connoted  of  a  crime  since 
enrolling,  though  50  percent  had  previ- 
ous criminal  records.  Four  other  Cali- 
fornia cities  with  NYC  projects  report 
a  reduction  in  crime  last  year:  Oakland, 
a  25-percent  decrease:  San  Francisco. 
10  percent:  Stockton,  15  percent;  and 
San  Jose,  28  percent. 

Youngsters  active  in  juvenile  crime 
often  find  the:nselves  on  the  right  side 
of  the  law  after  joining  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps,  fibor  Department 
figures  show  that  in  September  1967  more 
than  2.500  enrollees  were  working  in  pub- 
Uc safety  jobs.  Their  job  titles  varied. 
Some  were  called  police  cadets,  others 
sheriff's  aides  or  correction  officer's  aides, 
^tiil  others  public  safety  cadets  or  police 
aides.  Many  of  them  had  previous  poUce 
records.  All  served  a  common  purpose. 
Thev  helped  relieve  a  shortage  of  person- 
nel in  a  crucial  area  of  public  ser\ice, 
while  preparing  themselves  for  perma- 
nent jobs. 

The  police  cadet  programs  are  worthy 
of  special  attention.  Jersey  City,  Pater- 
son,  Newark.  Detroit,  and  Kansas  City, 
have  all  funded  police  cadets  with  NYC 
monev.  The  cadets  promote  good  rela- 
tions "between  law  enforcement  officials 
and  the  residents  of  low-income  neigh- 
borhoods where  the  youngsters  Uve  by 
introducing  poverty  level  youth  to  the 
work  and  problems  of  the  local  police 
force  These  cadets  and  other  young 
people  enrolled  in  N'YC  won  high  praise 
from  police  officials  for  their  work  dur- 
ing the  riots  that  hit  several  cities  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1 967 . 

The     performance     of     the     Newark 
cadets  was  called  "magnificent"  by  Po- 
lice Director  Dominick  A.  Spina.  And  in 
Detroit.  Hubert  G.  Locke,  administrative 
assistant   to   PoUce   Commissioner  Ray 
Girardin.  called  the  help  of  the  cadets 
"invaluable"  during  that  city's  summer 
calamitv.   Mr.  Spina  reported  that  he 
had  his  command  post  at  the  fourth  pre- 
cinct and  that  on  the  worst  night  of  the 
riots,  four  of  the  cadets  showed  up  to 
help.   He   said   there   were    snipers   all 
about,  and  the  building  was  being  pelted 
with  rocks  and  bottles.  The  precinct  was 
rushed  three  times,  once  with  Molotov 
cocktails.  But  Mr.  Spina  said  "the  kids 
were  right  there."  The  rest  of  the  cadets 
reported  for  duty  at  police  headquarters. 
The   cadets   m   Newark   and   Detroit 
worked    12-hour   shifts.    They    manned 
police    department    telephone    switch- 
boards and  performed  othc    routine  but 
important  tasks,  freeing  regular  officers 
for  riot  duty.  In  Detroit,  during  a  brief 
telephone    breakdown    that    caused    a 
"communication  chaos."  as  Locke  de- 
scribed it,  the  cadets  served  as  messen- 
gers    to     keep     information     flowing 
throughout  police  headquarters. 
Mr.  Locke  said: 

It  was  in  critical  moments  like  these  that 
these  young  men  proved  their  worth. 

The  cadets  were  not  the  only  NYC  en- 
rollees to  risk  their  necks  to  help  restore 
order. 
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Thirty -five  enroUees  in  Newark,  many 
of  them  girls,  reported  for  duty  at  city 
hospital,  in  the  heart  of  the  riot  area. 
Working  12-hour  shifts  they  relieved  ex- 
hausted nurses,  prepared  food,  and 
helped  wherever  needed.  Eiirollees  work- 
ing for  the  Newark  Housing  Authority 
aided  in  everything  from  emergency  food 
distribution  to  loading  and  unloading 
trucks.  They  went  door-to-door  in  the 
low-income  public  housing  areas  to  lo- 
cate people  needing  help. 

One  of  the  best  stories  involving  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  was  one  that 
did  not  make  headlines.  Mansfield.  Ohio, 
stayed  out  of  the  news  because  the  NYC 
project  director  and  corpsmen  managed 
to  cool  a  riot  before  It  started.  As  ru- 
mors of  trouble  began  to  grow  in  July 
in  Mansfield's  ghetto  area,  the  NYC 
project  director,  backed  by  a  local  CAP 
official,  went  into  the  area.  The  two  men 
knew  many  of  the  youths  personally,  and 
at  a  meeting  with  some  70  of  them,  en- 
couraged the  young  people  to  air  their 
gripes  and  promised  immediate  action  on 
their  legitimate  grievances. 

The  youths  organized  into  a  group 
with  a  dual  purpose :  to  better  living  and 
recreation  conditions  for  the  community 
and  to  prevent  the  city  from  exploding. 

The  two  youths  who  assumed  leader- 
ship of  the  group  were  both  NYC  "grad- 
uates" who  became  the  driving  force  in 
getting  the  group  organized.  At  one  time 
considered  troublemakers,  the  two  boys 
now  have  full-time  jobs  and  are  respon- 
sible citizens,  thanks  to  NYC. 

Because  of  the  help  he  had  received 
from  NYC,  one  of  the  leaders  said: 

I  owe  something  to  this  community  so  let's 
maintain  law  and  order. 

In  East  Harlem  in  New  York  City  more 
than  1,860  NYC  youths  were  deployed  to 
use  their  influence  to  help  overcome 
grievances  and  prevent  disorder.  The 
corpsmen  visited  the  street  corners,  pool- 
rooms and  other  teen  hangouts  and  re- 
cruited several  hundred  frustrated,  angry 
youths  into  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.  Their  efforts  helped  East  Harlem 
keep  "cool." 

A  new  avenue  for  training  out-of- 
school,  unemployed  youth  was  provided 
by  the  1966  amendments  to  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  For  the  first  time 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  enrollees  are 
now  permitted  to  receive  job  training  In 
private  industry.  Known  as  "Work 
Training  in  Industry"  these  projects  ex- 
tend worksites  for  NYC'ers  and  allow  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy  to  play  a 
more  prominent  role  in  developing  the 
employment  potential  of  thousands  of 
disadvantaged  youth.  Private  firms  in 
different  cities  give  enrollees  job  train- 
ing, wages,  and  fringe  benefits,  while 
NYC  continues  to  provide  additional 
services  such  as  remedial  education, 
medical  attention,  and  counseling. 

Traditionally,  NYC  has  worked  closely 
with  private  labor  and  business  groups  in 
order  to  provide  the  best  services  for  en- 
rollees. 

In  California,  the  Alameda  County 
AFL-CTO  this  year  is  pioneering  a  new 
type  of  NYC  project  to  teach  410  school 
dropouts  good  work  habits  and  basic  job 
skills.  Skilled  union  craftsmen  employed 
by  the  Alameda  labor  organization  super- 


vise and  Instruct  enrollees  in  clerical 
work,  landscaping,  remodeling  and  other 
construction  projects.  Those  youths  who 
perform  satisfactoiily  in  the  work  expe- 
rience phase  are  offered  additional  train- 
ing in  marketable  job  skills  such  as  weld- 
ing, auto  mechanics,  carpentry,  ofBce 
machine  operation,  and  oCBce  procedures. 
Trainees  are  paid  from  $1.35  to  $1.60  an 
hour  for  a  32-hour  workweek. 

A  private  corporation  joined  with  the 
NYC  project  in  Paterson,  N.J.,  to  create 
a  business  skills  training  center  for  out- 
of-school  youngsters  in  that  city.  One 
pun>ose  of  the  project  was  to  encourage 
the  local  business  community  to  partici- 
pate in  job  training  and  placement  pro- 
grams for  disadvantaged  youths.  An- 
other was  to  demonstrate  the  tremen- 
dous source  of  skilled  workers  such  a 
program  can  produce.  Enrollees  at- 
tended classes  approximately  8  hours 
a  week  where  they  were  trained  in 
typical  office  practices,  typing,  key 
punch  operation,  bookkeeping,  data 
processing,  and  proper  work  habits.  The 
company  trained  two  specialists  to  de- 
velop and  administer  the  program,  in 
addition  to  providing  curriculum  mate- 
rials. After  3  months  of  training,  the 
first  30  graduates  were  honored  at  a 
ceremony  in  Paterson  in  June  1967.  The 
NYC  project  director  in  Paterson  said 
that  almost  all  the  young  people  had 
jobs  waiting  for  them  in  the  community 
when  they  graduated.  By  actual  count, 
Olivetti  located  102  openings  for  these 
graduates. 

The  NeighhKjrhood  Youth  Corps  dur- 
ing 1967  has  proved  itself  a  flexible  in- 
strument for  tackling  the  problems  of 
the  disadvantaged.  Within  its  legislative 
framework,  it  was  able  to  experiment 
with  a  variety  of  innovative  projects 
that  can  guide  the  Nation's  manpMDwer 
programs  into  fruitful  and  previously 
uncharted  paths.  NYC  in  1967  launched 
an  attack  on  the  migrant  problem,  ex- 
plored new  ways  of  improving  medical 
services  to  the  poor,  and  took  dramatic 
steps  to  secure  college  scholarships  for 
enrollees  with  only  average  or  below 
average  grades. 

A  pilot  project  to  help  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworkers  and  their  children 
move  out  of  the  cycle  of  poverty  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  society  was 
jointly  funded  in  June  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment— thi'ough  NYC — the  OfBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education.  The  $2  million  ex- 
perimental program  included  basic  and 
remedial  education,  occupational  reha- 
bilitation, health  and  food  services,  eco- 
nomic support,  and  work  experience  for 
1,000  youngsters  aged  14  to  21  in  Florida, 
California,  and  Texas,  and  their  families. 

A  medical  program  was  a  summer 
project  in  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles. 
Medical  and  health  students  and  155 
NYC  youngsters  worked  side  by  side  In 
poverty-stricken  neighborhoods  to  bring 
better  medical  sei-vices  to  the  poor.  Pur- 
pose of  the  experimental  program  was  to 
acquaint  NYC  youths  with  the  world  of 
medicine  and  to  interest  them  in  bio- 
medical careers.  It  was  also  to  acquaint 
the  medical  students,  most  of  them  from 
well-to-do  families,  with  the  health 
problems  of  the  poor. 

One  of  the  most  promising  Innovations 


is  the  success  of  many  NYC  project  dl- 
rectors  in  securing  college  scholarships 
for  their  enrollees,  despite  average  or 
below  average  grades.  By  hard  work  and 
diligence,  they  have  been  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  flood  of  scholarships  that 
have  become  available  in  the  last  year  or 
so  from  public  and  private  sources,  de- 
signed to  give  college  education  to  dis- 
advantaged boys  and  girls  showing  great 
promise. 

In  Philadelphia,  NYC  director  Louis  P, 
Goldstein  secured  scholarships  for  37 
of  his  charges.  In  Charleston,  S.C,  proj- 
ect director  James  E.  Clyburn  reaped  a 
harvest  of  29  scholarships  to  Wilberforce 
University  for  his  enrollees.  The  Charles- 
ton Evening  Post  said : 

Apparently  Clyburn's  youngsters  walked 
off  with  all  the  Wilberforce  awards  made  In 
the  Southeast. 

The  history  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  cannot  be  recounted  by 
numbers  and  statistics  alone,  satisfying 
and  reassuring  though  these  may  be. 
NYC  has  meant  the  reshaping  and  the 
reordering  of  the  lives  of  the  individual 
youngsters.  It  is  the  story  of  Trudie 
Archie  in  Louisville.  It  is  the  story  of 
18-year-old  Haston  Pulley  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  a  Negro  youth  who  no  longer  draws 
welfare  and  gets  in  trouble  with  the  law 
but  who  now  uses  his  leadership  abilities 
to  organize  recreation  programs  for 
other  poor  children.  It  is  the  story  of 
Sue  Pederson  in  Minneapolis,  only  18, 
who  finished  high  school,  got  off  the  wel- 
fare rolls,  found  a  permanent  job  at 
Minneapolis  General  Hospital  and  is 
now  helping  support  her  mother  and  the 
four  other  children  in  the  family.  It  is 
the  story  of  Annette  Dowdell,  18,  of  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  no  longer  on  welfare,  work- 
ing full  time  in  the  laboratory  at  the 
State  board  of  health,  and  supporting 
herself  and  her  two  children. 

These  are  true  stories.  They  are  but 
a  few  of  many.  They  tell  of  the  people 
who  were  down  and  out,  and  who  now 
have  fresh  hope  and  a  new  chance  in  life. 
They  no  longer  draw  welfare  money  and 
no  longer  find  it  necessary  to  be  paid 
by  NYC.  They  are  standing  on  their  own 
two  feet,  competing  successfully  in  the 
job  market,  earning  their  own  money 
for  themselves  and  their  families.  These 
youngsters  illustrate  what  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  and  the  war  on  pov- 
erty are  all  about.  As  Abraham  Lincoln 
said  about  another  war: 

It  is  a  struggle  ...  to  elevate  the  condi- 
tion of  men — to  lift  artificial  weights  from 
all  shoulders;  to  clear  the  path  of  laudable 
pursuit  for  all;  to  afford  all  an  unlettered 
start,  and  a  fair  chance  In  the  race  of  life. 

This  amendment  is  most  damaging.  I 
am  hopeful  that  none  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  will  be  gullible  enough  to 
support  an  amendment  that  will  destroy 
the  effectiveness  and  deny  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  youngsters  the  opportunity 
to  participate  In  a  program  of  this  type. 

Now,  what  else  do  they  do?  They  cut 
the  funds  to  the  bone.  In  our  program 
during  the  next  fiscal  year  we  propose 
to  spend  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  $321  million.  Their  total  expendi- 
tures for  title  Ifb)  are  $243.5  million. 
These  projects  have  gotten  off  the 
ground  and  are  doing  well. 

We  have  in  here  in  the  committee  bill 
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something  that  will  serve  106.000  young- 
sters for  the  in-school  program.  We  have 
Ss  in  here  that  will  serve  50,000 
voungsters  for  the  out  of  school  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  and  for  the  sum- 
mer program  80,000  for  the  rural  areas 
and  the  metropolitan  areas  of  this  coun- 

^"^The    CHAIRMAN.  The    time    of    the 

gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  expu-ed. 

,By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Perkins 

«-as  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 

"^Mr  PERKINS.  They  talk  about  all  the 
spending  and  the  program  activity  that 
this  so-called  opportunity  crusade  is  go- 
ing to  generate  from  the  expenditure  of 
$1 4  billion.  There  are  indications  that  a 
s'enificant  number  of  on-the-job-tram- 
ing  positions  for  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  enrollees  can  be  developed  in  the 
private  sector.  This  effort  has  the  poten- 
t  al  of  becoming  an  effective,  economi- 
cal method  of  easing  the  transition  from 
training  to  the  work  situation.  Increased 
emphasis  will  also  be  placed  on  research, 
evaluation  and  demonstration  activities, 
m  a  concerted  effort  to  further  improve 
the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  pro- 
gram operations. 

A3  in  the  past.  enroUee  wages  and 
fringe  benefits  will  continue  to  consti- 
tute the  largest  single  element  of  the 
Federal  contribution:  approximately  8U 
percent  of  the  in-school.  85  percent  of 
summer  and  79  percent  of  regular  out- 
of-school  program  wages  and  benefits. 

The  full-term  enrollment  opportunity 
levels  for  fiscal  1968  reflect  a  decrease 
over  those  funded  with  fiscal  1967  appro- 
priations. It  is  anticipated,  however,  that 
the  actual  number  of  enrollment  oppor- 
tunities in  operation  in  fiscal  1968.  will 
be  at  or  slightly  above  the  fiscal  1967 
level,  due  to  the  continued  operation  in 
flscai  1966  of  projects  funded  In  fiscal 
1967   except  for  the  summer  program. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Not  right  at  this  mo- 
ment because  I  do  not  have  enough  time 
to  vield  to  the  gentleman.  It  takes  a  real 
sleight  of  hand  to  attempt  to  sell  an 
amendment  on  the  basis  that  it  will  reach 
more  young  people  with  a  50-percent  cut 
in  funds. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  come  down  to 
the  adult  training  programs.  Under  the 
proposed  amendment,  adult  training 
programs  would  be  authorized  only  S38 
million  as  contrasted  with  S258  milhon 
in  the  committee  bill.  But  the  crusade 
advocates  are  making  some  progress.  In 
the  original  version  no  funds  were  pro- 
vided for  adult  training. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    Michigan     [Mr. 

ESCHI. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is 
very  clear  that  the  opposition  to  this 
amendment  is  again  trying  to  gloss  over 
what  the  real  issue  Is.  This,  perhaps,  is 
the  most  constructive  amendment  that 
we  have  presented  or  will  present  to  this 
entire  bill.  It  presents  one  thing,  and  one 
thing  clearly.  It  states  that  right  now,  in 
our  educational  system,  if  you  do  not  go 
to  college,  you  are  regarded  as  a  "second- 
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class  citizen"  in  our  educational  system. 
And,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  strikes  hard  at 
that  question.  It  proposes  that  we  must 
place  the  highest  priority  upon  develop- 
ing an  effective  work-study  program 
within  the  present  educational  structure. 
This  is  the  intent  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  major  thrust  is 
this:  It  emphasizes  the  need  for  coun- 
selors: adequately  trained,  adequately 
placed,  effective,  functioning  counselors 
within  the  school  system  and  within  the 
community.  And,  it  provides  Federal 
funds  for  these  counselors.  Now  just 
what  will  these  counselors  do?  The  coun- 
selors will  recognize  the  job  possibilities 
that  are  avaUable  within  a  given  com- 
munity and  then  fill  those  openings 
through  the  provision  of  job-related  pro- 
grams In  cooperation  with  secondary 
schools  and  community  colleges. 

Nowhere  in  the  present  bill  do  we  have 
this  emphasis.  The  one  need  that  we  have 
had     demonstrated     again     and     again 
throughout   this  country   by   educators 
and  employers  alike  is  the  need  for  ade- 
quately trained  counselors  to  find  the 
jobs  that  are  available;  then,  secondly, 
to  find  the  people  to  fill  those  jobs,  train- 
ing   those    people    adequately    in    the 
process. 
That  is  the  thrust  of  this  amendment. 
I  urge  those  on  both  sides  to  forget  the 
idea  that  this  amendment  is  destructive. 
This  Is  the  most  constructive   amend- 
ment that  we  can  put  on  any  bill  of  this 
nature  in  this  Congress  this  year. 

Now  what  is  the  second  impact  of  this 
amendment?  The  second  feature  of  this 
bill  proposes  that  we  are  going  to  enroll 
in  the  war  on  poverty,  private  industry, 
and  it  sets  up  a  vehicle  through  which 
we  can  enroll  private  industry  in  the  war 
on  poverty. 

It  has  always  been  my  understanding 
that  any  time  a  nation  is  fighting  a  war 
that  they  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  all  of  their  resources.  This 
amendment  does  just  that:  It  utilizes 
the  private  sector,  encouraging  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  private  industry  in  co- 
operative work-training  programs.  That 
is  the  second  major  thrust  of  this 
amendment. 

Now  the  philosophy  behind  the 
amendment  presents  the  concept  that 
those  young  men  and  young  women  who 
were  dropouts  can  be  made  productive 
citizens  of  our  communities.  This  is  in 
contrast  to  the  make-work  programs 
where  we  place  young  people  on  these 
make-work  programs,  just  to  get  them 
employed,  to  get  them  off  the  streets,  but 
we  give  them  no  long-range  hope.  In 
contrast,  this  amendment  gives  them 
training  and  opportunity  to  be  contrib- 
uting members  of  our  society. 

Now.  make  no  mistake.  Decide  your 
vote  on  these  questions: 

Do  you  or  do  you  not  want  to  involve 
the  private  sector?  Do  you  or  do  you  not 
want  to  have  counselors  involved  in  effec- 
tive programs  throughout  this  country? 
Or  do  you  want  to  continue  the  present 
cvcle? 

Do  you  or  do  you  not  want  to  have 
the  cvcle  of  a  young  man  at  age  16  wait- 
ing to  get  out  of  school  to  get  a  job,  to  get 
a  car.  to  become  delinquent,  or  to  get 
drafted,  or  do  you  want  to  break  that 


cycle  with  an  effective  program  of  one, 
counselors:  and  two.  effective  work  and 
training  programs  involving  the  private 
sector,  and  the  present  educational  struc- 
ture? ^, 

If  you  answer  these  questions  correctly 
you  will  vote  for  this  amendment,  no 
matter  which  party  you  belong  to.  This 
is  the  most  pressing  need  we  have  in  our 
country  today.  How  long  are  we  going  to 
let  the  non-college-bound  students  in  our 
high  schools  remain  second-class  citi- 
zens? That  is  the  question  you  have  to 
answer  here  today.  . 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  Uttle  difficult— 
and  I  noticed  two  of  the  previous  speak- 
ers asked  for  extensions  of  their  time — 
to  discuss  a  34-page  amendment  in  5 
minutes  or,  indeed,  in  50  minutes.  I  mil 
trv  to  discuss  several  aspects  of  it  in  the 
most  logical  way  that  I  can  in  these  few 
minutes.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  area 
of  activity  in  which  there  has  not  been 
a  great  deal  of  partisanship  in  the  past, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  inject  any  partisan- 
ship here,  but  I  would  respectfully  dis- 
agree with  the  conclusions  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  34-page  amendment. 

They  Indicate  they  are  motivated  by 
a  desire  to  involve  private  Industry  I 
might  sav  to  the  gentleman  who  has 
spoken  in  this  vein,  so  am  I,  and  indeed 
we  have  made  some  very  notable  im- 
provements along  this  line  in  the  man- 
power training  provisions  of  title  I  in  the 
committee  bill. 

I  think  perhaps  the  outstanding  new 
feature  of  these  manpower  programs  in 
the  committee  bill  is  the  involvement  of 
private  industry  in  a  much  more  sig- 
nificant way. 

I  think  too  that  a  very  considerable 
problem  arises  from  the  different  kind 
of  involvement  our  Republican  friends 
propose.  In  effect,  they  propose  that  the 
communitv  action  agencies  in  each  com- 
munitv  shall  have  the  power  to  select 
certain  employers  and  pay  25  percent  of 
the  wage  cost  for  disadvantaged  youths 
hired  bv  them.  That  could  continue  for 
one  vear.  Thereafter  if  the  employer  de- 
cided that  he  would  like  to  have  them 
for  another  year  and  that  they  are  still 
not  the  kind  of  people  to  whom  he  would 
want  to  pay  a  full  wat;e,  even  after  the 
first  year,  lie  can  have  them  for  another 
vear  "at  a  subsidized  wage. 

Now.  I  want  to  involve  private  indus- 
try, but  I  want  to  do  it  in  a  careful  way. 
I  do  not  know  how  I  would  explain  to 
employers  in  my  community  how  it  hap- 
pened that  a  community  action  agency 
was  paying  25  percent  of  the  wages  of 
the  employees  of  their  competitor.  I  do 
not  know  if  you  want  to  try  taking  that 
one  on.  to  explain  it  to  some  employer  in 
your  district  whose  competitor  is  having 
his  wage  cost  subsidized  by  the  local 
community  action  agency.  But  I  would 
prefer  to  avoid  that  explanation   if  I 

could. 

Finally,  as  to  this  business  of  generat- 
ing additional  money.  Of  course,  the 
amount  authorized  is  less  than  half  of 
the  amount  authorized  by  the  committee 
bill.  But  we  are  told  this  would  generate 
private  money.  It  is  said  that  if  we  spent, 
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let  us  say,  $50  million  on  counselors,  it 
will  produce  $300  million  of  private 
wages  for  those  counseled.  Well,  If  the 
problem  was  that  simple,  we  shouldn't 
stop  at  $50  million  for  counselors.  We 
ought  to  put  the  whole  $2  billion  into 
counselors  and  we  would  really  be  in 
business. 

I  wish  the  problem  were  that  simple 
but  it  is  not. 

We  have  in  this  program  a  carefully 
rounded,  well  thought-out  manpower 
training  program.  I  think  it  Is  an  excel- 
lent manpower  training  program  In 
terms  of  flexibility  and  of  the  linkage  of 
one  element  to  another  so  that  it  does  a 
complete  job  for  the  individual  who 
needs  it,  tailored  to  his  needs.  I  think 
we  already  have  the  best  manpower  pro- 
gram that  has  ever  appeared  in  any  piece 
of  legislation.  I  hope  the  Committee  will 
agree. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment,  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto,  close  at  2:30  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  GOODELX..  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  suggest 
to  the  gentleman  that  he  withhold  his 
request?  It  has  been  our  experience,  and 
as  we  saw  yesterday,  that  when  a  request 
is  made  to  limit  the  time,  a  great  many 
Members  stand  up  to  be  recognized  under 
the  limitation  of  time.  I  think  we  might 
finish  debate  on  this  amendment  before 
2:30  o'clock  without  limiting  the  time. 
Certainly,  we  might  go  along  without  a 
time  limitation  for  10  or  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  gentleman's  observation,  I  with- 
draw my  request. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word  and  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  EschI,  in  his  exceedingly 
eloquent  support  of  this  amendment, 
paid  some  great  attention,  and  wisely  so, 
to  the  counselor  provisions.  Let  me  trj' 
and  respond  briefly  to  the  remarks  of  the 
ther  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
O'Hara],  because  I  think,  while  we  may 
on  the  surface  appear  to  be  going  in  the 
same  direction  in  involving  private 
industry,  the  bill,  in  my  judgment.  Is 
woefully  inadequate  to  truly  provide  the 
kind  of  involvement  that  wUl  be  mean- 
ingful to  those  for  whom  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  provide  training. 

For  example,  Sar  Levitan  testified  In 
his  testimony  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor — 

A  major  problem  of  NYC  has  been  that 
most  enroUees  were  assigned  to  "malce  work" 
projects.  The  public  and  nonprofit  agencies 
that  sponsor  the  vast  majority  of  programs 
contribute  only  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  a 
project  which  can  be  made  in  kind.  In  most 
cases.  NYC  labor  Is  free  labor.  Ac  a  result,  It 
Is  not  surprising  that  NYC  enroUees  are  fre- 
quently assigned  to  perform  only  marginal 
work.  Requiring  public  and  nonprofit  agency 
sponsors  to  Increase  their  contributions  In 
hard  cash  might  Improve  the  situation.  I  am 
not  at  all  sure,  however,  that  many  areas 


which  need   NYC  the  most  could  or  would 
raise  more  funds  to  finance  NYC  projects. 

In  the  study  of  the  National  Analysts, 
Inc.,  of  the  NYC  they  found— 

The  attitudes  toward  the  NYC  are  grossly 
negative,  primarily  because  the  salary  Is  seen 
as  too  low  and  the  status  of  the  Jobs  they 
perform  Ls  very  low. 

I  think  that  is  a  critical  factor.  The 
question  here  is  whether  we  will  continue, 
as  the  committee  bill  proposes,  to  oper- 
ate on  the  basis  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ought  to  be  sponsoring  simple, 
make-work  jobs,  or  whether  we  can,  in 
fact,  move  to  redirect  the  program 
through  the  kind  of  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Dellenback]. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  cost  per  en- 
rollee  in  the  in-school  NYC  program  is 
estimated  by  the  Labor  Department  to  be 
$650  for  fiscal  1968.  and  138,000  youths 
are  enrolled  in  the  in-school  program. 
The  universal  need,  according  to  the 
Labor  E>epartment,  of  children  ages  14 
through  21  who  are  in  school  and  need 
financial  assistance  to  remain  in  school 
amount  to  2.1  million  and  the  fiscal  1968 
projection  for  this  program  will  only 
reach  7  percent  of  those  youths. 

Again,  are  we  to  continue  on  the  age- 
old  story  of  paying  a  large  amount  of 
money  to  service  only  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  people  ? 

The  cost  per  enrollee  in  the  out-of- 
school  NYC  program  is  estimated  by  the 
Labor  Department  for  fiscal  1968  to  be 
$3,050.  The  Labor  Department  has  also 
estimated  the  universal  need  for  this  pro- 
gram or  the  total  youths  who  are  eligible 
as  660,000.  They  have  also  stated  the 
projection  for  fiscal  1968  will  only  cover 
10  percent  of  this  need  for  the  program. 

If  the  Industry  Youth  Corps  were 
adopted  with  private  industry  paying 
three-fourths  of  the  wage,  as  is  provided 
in  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon,  the  number  of  youths 
who  could  be  reached  would  more  than 
triple  and  for  the  same  amount  of  money 
approximately  225.000  or  roughly  one- 
third  of  the  estimated  need  for  this  pro- 
gram could  be  filled,  as  compared  to  the 
committee's  bill,  which  covers  only  10 
percent. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
makes  good  sense  both  in  terms  of  more 
completely  and  more  cooperatively  in- 
volving private  industry  to  expand  the 
service  that  is  available  and  reducing 
the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  so 
that  we  do  not  continue  on  the  age-old 
treadmill  of  simply  having  the  Federal 
Government  pick  up  most  of  the  cost, 
and  therefore  limiting  the  number  of 
y^ung  men  and  women  who  could  be 
served.  If  we  want  to  open  the  doors  of 
opportunity.  I  trust  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  who 
has  had  some  training  and  certainly  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  subject,  of 
this  amendment,  I  am  distressed  by  the 


maimer  in  which  the  business  of  coun- 
seling is  bypassed  with  the  language 
that  this  is  simply  an  attempt  to  cripple 
the  present  legislation.  In  fact,  in  the 
summer  employment  programs  under  our 
present  legislation  it  has  always  been  re- 
lated that  one  of  the  best  features  is  the 
counseling  service,  which  is  very  meager. 

This  I  know:  If  we  are  to  keep  stu- 
dents in  school,  if  we  are  to  direct  their 
educational  and  vocational  capabilities 
and  motivations,  it  is  imperative  that 
regular,  continuing,  and  complete  guid- 
ance and  counseling  services  be  provided. 
It  is  incongruous  that  members  of  the 
committee  now  minimize  the  importance 
of  counseling.  They  again  put  politics 
ahead  of  pedagogical  truths. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon.  I  am  surprised,  really,  at 
the  offhand  manner  in  which  this  amend- 
ment is  completely  rejected  by  the  ad- 
ministration forces. 

We  see  here  another  case  of  admin- 
istration myopia.  They  just  cannot  see 
anything  beyond  the  bill  which  has  been 
reported  by  the  committee. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  see  the  test 
which  is  used  time  after  time  by  the  ad- 
ministration forces.  They  measure  every 
program  in  terms  of  Federal  dollars.  The 
amoimt  of  Federal  dollars  appropriated 
is  their  test  of  worth  of  the  program. 

The  fact  that  one  can  involve  private 
enterprise  through  the  Industry  Youth 
Corps,  in  this  amendment,  just  does  not 
impress  them  at  all.  This  would  not  ap- 
propriate enough  in  the  way  of  Federal 
dollars. 

As  I  say,  this  is  a  case  of  complete 
myopia.  They  carmot  see  the  worth  of 
any  other  program. 

One  of  the  speakers  took  the  well  and 
said,  "Why,  if  you  are  so  proud  of  this 
program  for  coimselors,  why  do  you  not 
put  the  whole  $2  billion  in  the  pro- 
gram?" 

Is  that  not  a  fine  way  to  comment  on 
what  I  believe  is  a  very  thoughtful  pro- 
posal? 

The  counselor  program  provided  for 
in  this  amendment  could  do  a  great  deal 
toward  developing  the  youths  in  school, 
seeing  that  they  remain  in  school  and  do 
not  become  dropouts,  and  seeing  that 
they  gain  during  their  school  years  some 
worthwhile  work  experience — and  with- 
out a  vast  Federal  expenditure. 

But,  of  course,  one  cannot  put  a  Fed- 
eral price  tag  on  this.  If  we  could  ap- 
propriate $2  billion  or  $5  billion,  then 
this  would  be  a  fine  program,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  administration  apologists 
because  we  would  have  the  Federal  dol- 
lars which  is  their  test  of  value. 

The  administration  forces  talk  so 
glowingly  about  the  partnership  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  private  in- 
diistry  in  the  Job  Corps.  Then  they  just 
completely  deprecate  any  partnership  in 
an  Industry  Youth  Corps  or  a  work- 
study  program. 

Let  us  compare  the  Federal  partner- 
ships In  the  two  instances. 
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What  kind  of  a  partnership  do  we  have 
tn  the  Job  Corps  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  private  industry?  Is 
Ms  a  partnership  in  which  each  Is  con- 
tributing of  its  talents  and  its  resources? 
Of  course  it  is  not.  This  is  totally  fed- 
erally funded.  All  private  industry  does 
is  to  contract  with  the  Job  Corps  to  fur- 
nish certain  services.  They  are  not  fur- 
nishing as  a  part  of  the  partnership,  any 
of  the  financing.  They  are  not  produc- 
ing anvthing.  They  are  merely  compet- 
ing for  contracts  that  are  available 
through  the  Job  Corps. 

That  is  not  a  partnership  in  the  sense 
we  are  talking  about,  a  partnership  be- 
tween Government  and  industry,  the  pri- 
vate sector,  in  the  Industry  Youth  Corps. 
Here  we  would  have  a  meaningful  par- 
ticipation by  industry,  not  just  a  com- 
petition to  get  the  Federal  dollar.  Here 
would  be  a  contribution  by  Industry  in 
the  training  of  youths,  paying  them  from 
their  own  finances,  partially,  and  having 
that  part  which  represents  the  difference 
between  the  value  of  the  services  the 
youth  performs  and  what  they  have  to 
pay  him  under  the  minimum  wage  stand- 
ards picked  up  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. .     ,  , 

This  would  be  a  meaningful  partner- 
ship between  the  Federal  Government 
and  industry. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  talked  so  much  about  the 
substitute  generating  so  much  employ- 
ment. I  wonder  whether  he  feels  this 
substitute  bill  might  not  even  produce 
one  extra  cent,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  would  allow  recipients  of  assist- 
ance to  count  their  existing  non -Federal 
expenditures  toward  meeting  the  match- 
ing requirements  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  sorrj'.  I  just 
do  not  follow  the  gentleman's  question. 
I  am  talking  about  the  Industry  Youth 
Corps  and  its  participation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  exactly  what 
I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  has 
completely  misunderstood  the  amend- 
ment. There  is  an  allegation  being  made 
about  another  section  dealing  with  com- 
munity action.  We  did  not  talk  about 
that  matter.  That  is  not  involved  in  this 
amendment  at  all. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  did  not  think  it 
was,  and  I  did  not  follow  the  gentleman's 
question.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  related 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  admire  Mr.  Dellen- 
back who  supports  this  amendment  and 
spoke  for  it.  He  has  been  a  thoughtful 
and  creative  member  of  this  committee 
but  I  do  not  detect  any  worthwhile  pur- 
pose behind  this  amendment.  Our  Re- 
publican colleagues  speak  of  Involving 
the  private  sector.  It  is  deeply  involved. 
Last  week  I  read  a  roster  of  several  dozen 
firms  that  were  only  symbolic  of  the 
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hundreds  participating  across  the  coun- 
try. The  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers itself  is  involved  as  a  consult- 
ant and  a  professional  resource.  The 
chamber  of  commerce  is  heavily  in- 
volved in  cities  across  the  country.  In 
San  Francisco  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce is  involved  in  developing  over  1,000 
jobs.  Of  the  elements  in  the  poverty  pro- 
gram, the  job  training  and  employment 
elements  in  I-B.  are  the  most  success- 
ful and  the  least  controversial  elements 
we  have.  They  are  working  quietly,  ef- 
fectively, and  solidly  across  the  face  of 
America  in  every  State  of  the  Union, 
with  the  total  support  of  the  civic,  in- 
dustrial, business,  and  banking  leaders 
who  are  designing  these  programs. 

Our  Republican  colleagues  say  we  can 
improve  a  noncontroversial  program  of 
this  kind  designed  to  give  job  training 
and  employment  by  interlarding  in  its 
direction  and  control  the  community  ac- 
tion agencies.  It  is  a  strange  way  to  con- 
tinue a  classically  noncontroversial  pro- 
gram. 

They  tell  us  we  can  involve  more  kids 
with  better  training  by  cutting  the 
budget  more  than  50  percent. 

We  all  know  neither  of  these  basic 
approaches  is  true.  We  have  a  program 
which  is  working,  which  is  accepted, 
which  is  productive,  and  which  is  get- 
ting kids  who  have  failed  in  their  high 
school  careers,  for  whatever  reason— and 
we  do  not  have  to  assign  guilt  or  blame 
now — to  succeed  in  absorbing  education 
and  job  training  in  a  job  envirorunent. 
There  is  not  one  of  the  hundreds  of  the 
private  corporations  giving  these  job 
training  and  placement  services  that  has 
not  involved  job  counseling  as  the  es- 
sence of  the  job  they  are  performing. 
The  counseling  proposal  would  simply 
duplicate  in  providing  what  is  a  built-in 
ingredient  in  all  of  tjiese  training  em- 
ployment programs. 

I  suggest  we  get  on  and  defeat  this 
amendment  and  leave  intact  without 
change  the  most  successful  single  ele- 
ment in  the  bill,  the  job  training  and 
employment  programs  which  have  heavi- 
ly and  meaningfully  involved  the  private 
sector  of  our  economy  and  provided  per- 
haps the  outstanding  example  in  this  bill 
of  total  participation  by  the  business 
leadership  of  America. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Dellenback  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  surprised  at  the 
reaction  from  some  of  our  colleagues 
who  oppose  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  prior  talks  with  them 
at  various  times  seem  to  indicate  to  me 
that  they  favored,  very  strongly,  involv- 
ing all  of  private  enterprise  in  these 
very  programs  for  such  privately  produc- 
tive jobs,  as  an  alternative  to  money 
now  spent  to  create  public  jobs  that  are 
not  available.  It  would  provide  employ- 
ment money  for  real  jobs  Instead  of  mak- 
ing jobs  available  for  which  there  is  no 
real  purpose.  Unfortunately,  the  latter 
has  too  often  happened  in  the  past  in  this 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  the  hear- 
ings which  were  conducted  upon  this 


subject  for  the  period  of  some  6  weeks 
filled  with  testimony  to  this  effect. 

We  in  this  proposed  amendment  do  not 
eliminate  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 
It  remains  to  employ  youngsters  in  public 
and  nonprofit  agencies,  but  we  would  like 
to  divert  some  of  that  money  to  the  com- 
munity action  agencies  so  that  they  may 
have  the  flexibility  needed  to  apportion 
these  funds  and  to  employ  these  young- 
sters between  the  age  of  16  and  22.  I 
refer  to  profitmaking  organizations,  our 
smaller  businesses — if  you  will,  our  busi- 
nesses that  are  run  by  members  of  minor- 
ity groups.  It  will  be  administered  at  the 
local  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  community  action 
agencies  will  have  complete  flexibility  on 
this.  We  are  not  setting  up  a  major  over- 
all national  program  structure  so  that 
there  will  not  be  the  problem  which  has 
developed  under  the  Manpower  Retrain- 
ing Act  wherein  smaller  employers  have 
refused  to  participate  to  any  large  degree. 
There  are  just  too  many  forms  to  be  filled 
out  and  there  is  too  much  trouble  in- 
volved in  connection  therewith. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  have  to  deal  with 
Department  of  Labor  representatives,  in- 
spectors,   national    regulations    and    so 
forth.  Large  companies  have  refused  to 
participate  in  any  large  numbers  because 
they  have  such  programs  on-going  and 
they  would  rather  not  be  bothered  with 
the  administrative  redtape  involved  in 
obtaining  a  small  Government  subsidy. 
So,    Mr.    Chairman,    under    the    job 
training  program,  as  it  operates  at  the 
Department  of  Labor  today,  we  have  the 
middle-sized     companies     participating. 
Where  they  do  participate   and  where 
the  private  employer  is  providing   on- 
the-job  training,  we  have  had  the  best 
results.  They  get  some  training,  they  re- 
ceive some  training  directed  toward  the 
specific  job  available.  They  do  not  have 
to  look  for  a  job  when  they  get  through 
learning  the  specific  skill  involved.  The 
employer  takes  them  on  for  on-the-job 
training,  because  he  wants  to  fill  some 
positions  or  jobs  which  he  feels  these 
people  have  the  potential  to  fill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  represents  a  prac- 
tical approach. 

As  has  been  mentioned  here,  under 
the  Industrj-  Youth  Corps,  you  do  not 
have  to  pay  100  percent  of  the  wages 
with  the  money  of  the  taxpayers,  be- 
cause these  youngsters  are  working  in 
profitmaking  organizations.  Obviously, 
the  profitmaking  employer  should  pay 
most  of  the  wages  involved.  Those  of  us 
who  are  in  favo  of  minimum  wage  leg- 
islation— some  of  us  at  least — recognize 
that  it  does  in  some  instances  restrict 
job  opportunities.  There  are  certain  em- 
ployers who  will  not  pay  the  minimum 
wage  for  unskilled  youngsters  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  22.  So,  they  bj-pass 
them  with  automated  processes  or  get 
along  without  them  in  some  other  fash- 
ion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  growing 
problem  in  this  country  and  have  had 
such  a  growing  problem  during  the  last 
10  years  with  reference  to  our  16-  to  18- 
year-old  group.  This  has  been  an  area 
where  we  have  had  an  employment  In- 
crease whereas  the  general  unemploy- 
ment rate  has  decreased  to  some  extent. 
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The  unemployment  rate  for  young 
people  in  the  16-  to  22-year  age  group 
has  been  largely  unaffected  by  general 
economic  conditions  in  the  past  10  years. 

When  we  talk  about  riots,  one  of  the 
things  that  all  of  us  agree  on  is  that 
one  of  the  issues  in  these  riots  has  ap- 
parently been  the  lack  of  jobs,  the  lack 
of  meaningful  jobs  with  a  future,  pro- 
ductive jobs.  They  do  not  want  to  have 
summer  jobs  for  2  months  that  try  to 
keep  them  off  the  streets. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Goodell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
youngsters  do  not  want  to  be  put  on 
some  kind  of  a  make-work  job  for  the 
summer  with  the  clear  intention  to  take 
them  off  the  streets,  and  to  keep  them 
from  getting  Into  trouble;  these  young- 
sters are  looking  for  something  with  a 
future.  That  Is  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
in  getting  private  enterprise  involved. 

The  statement  has  been  made  several 
times  in  opposition  to  this  amendment 
that  you  can  already  do  this  under  the 
present  program.  Well,  they  are  not 
doing  it  today.  They  do  not  feel  in  the 
administration  of  the  program  that  they 
can  do  it.  There  Is  no  language  in  the 
present  law  that  authorizes  this.  This 
would  authorize  commuruty  action  agen- 
cies to  pay  a  portion  of  the  expense  of 
the  on-the-job  training,  this  would  au- 
thorize them  to  pay  one-quarter  of  the 
wage  of  the  youngster,  and  then  the 
employer  would  pay  three-quarters  for 
up  to  a  year.  Then  if  it  is  justified  they 
could  extend  it  for  another  year,  if  the 
youngster  has  made  progress  and  there 
is  hope  and  promise  that  there  will  be 
the  opportunity  of  full-time  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  thing  we 
should  be  trying  to  establish.  That  is 
where  we  can  use  the  Federal  tax  money 
as  seed  money,  and  thus  it  goes  four 
times  as  far  because  then  we  are  involv- 
ing outside  sources  of  income  to  put 
money  into  the  pockets  of  the  poor.  And 
they  are  earning  it.  They  are  learning  to 
earn.  These  are  the  practical  approaches 
v.e  be!ie\e  should  be  brought  into  this 
concept  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  without  destroying  the  basic  ap- 
proach of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.  In  many  cases  such  jobs  can  be 
and  have  been  provided  that  are  useful 
and  productive,  and  they  can  continue  to 
be  provided,  but  we  would  add  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  it.  The  counselor  program 
in  the  schools  has  the  same  objective. 
Instead  of  just  concentrating  on  public 
jobs  that  are  paid  for  100  percent, 
through  the  Federal  tax  dollars,  we  can 
get  them  private  jobs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 


ordinarily,  but  I  believe  we  are  about  to 
wind  this  up.  I  thought  we  had  an  agree- 
ment that  we  were  going  to  vote  on  this 
at  2 :  15.  Am  I  right  or  wrong? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  had  asked  for  a  time 
limitation  until  2:30,  and  we  said  there 
was  a  very  real  possibility  we  could  finish 
before  then,  and  I  believe  there  Is.  But 
if  the  gentleman  wishes  to  impose  a  time 
llmitat'.on— — 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  No,  I  do  not  wish  to 
Impose  a  time  limitation. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Additionally,  we  would 
probably  have  the  problem  we  usually 
do,  that  if  once  we  ask  for  a  time  limi- 
tation, then  we  see  a  niunber  of  people 
stand  up  who  perhaps  may  not  other- 
wise have  asked  for  time,  and  they  will 
receive  the  1'2  minutes  to  speak. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  do  not  want  to  yield 
any  further  time. 

This  is  real  interesting.  This  Is  the 
first  time  I  have  heard  a  lot  of  this. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  do  not  want  to  yield 
any  more  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  We  have  been  dis- 
cussing this  steadily  for  2  years,  and  the 
gentleman  has  not  been  listening. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  No.  I  decline  to  yield 
any  further  in  my  very  limited  time. 

I  see  the  fellow  is  riding  shotgun  on 
my  time  over  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  believe  we 
ought  to  call  this  "Scotch  tape, 
Xerox.  Government  Printing  Office" 
amendment.  If  you  were  to  walk  up  be- 
hind me,  as  I  did  a  while  ago,  and  look 
at  those  papers  that  have  been  put  to- 
gether, you  could  not  call  it  a  serious 
amendment.  I  think  you  would  laugh  at 
it,  because  evidently  they  started  out  by 
typing  it,  and  then  they  got  tired  so  they 
started  to  Xerox  it.  then  they  got  tired 
of  doing  that,  so  they  took  some  pages 
from  another  amendment  and  then 
stapled  them  together  into  a  42-page 
document.  And  I  really  cannot  consider 
it  as  a  really  serious  amendment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  No,  I  cannot  yield  any 
further  of  my  time.  I  will  turn  back  any 
time  that  I  do  not  consume. 

As  I  started  to  say,  Mr.  Dellenback 
has  gotten  through  talking  about  the 
opportunity  crusade  that  we  have  been 
hearing  about  for  2  years,  because  the 
first  thing  he  says  is  that,  "Oh,  no,  this 
is  not  the  opportunity  crusade,  we  did 
a  few  things  to  it."  That  was  when  my 
interest  became  aroused,  and  that  is 
when  I  went  up  to  look  at  the  amend- 
ment, and  it  Is  really  ridiculous. 

I  would  invite  everyone  of  you  to  go  up 
and  look  at  it  and  see  how  ridiculous  it  is. 

Let  us  talk  about  what  they  are  strik- 
ing out  of  this  bill.  That  is  the  important 
part.  They  are  striking  out  on  page  154 
everything  that  was  put  into  this  bill  in 
an  open  markup  session  not  only  on  a 
bipartisan  basis  but  on  the  basis  of 
unanimous  consent. 

I  checked  this  out  before  I  came  here. 
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This  bill  was  marked  up  in  open  session 
We  may  have  had  a  little  trouble  getJ 
ting  a  quorum,  and  you  may  have  read 
or  heard  about  that  when  we  were  mark- 
ing up  the  bill,  but  we  came  to  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  in  the  general  marking  up 
In  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  we  put  in  this  provision  on  page 
154  by  unanimous  consent.  Not  a  soul 
objected  to  It.  You  do  not  hear  all  this 
said  here  on  the  floor  now  when  they  put 
this  Scotch  tape,  Xerox,  GPO  amend- 
ment  together  while  they  are  trj-ing  to 
think  up  some  way  of  spending  enough 
time  to  keep  us  here  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  and  Friday  and  Lord  knows 
how  long — that  is  how  serious  they  are. 

I  had  hoped  at  this  stage  of  the  game 
that  we  could  be  united  on  the  man- 
power programs  for  we  have  in  the  bDl 
before  us  a  provision  on  manpower  that 
went  into  the  bill  by  unanimous  consent. 
It  covers  about  7,  8,  9.  or  10  pages  and 
it  is  all  printed. 

Go  up  to  the  clerk's  desk  and  ask  to 
read  this  ridiculous  thing  they  put  out. 
Now  there  Is  a  way  to  legislate  and  there 
is  a  way  not  to  legislate.  One  of  the  worst 
ways  to  legislate  is  to  bring  something 
in  at  the  last  minute  that  is  pinned  to- 
gether and  typed  out,  part  of  it  written 
out  in  long  hand,  and  some  of  it 
scratched  out.  and  then  something 
written  in  in  ink.  If  what  I  say  is  not 
true,  you  can  go  up  there  and  look  at  It 
and  then  deny  it,  if  it  is  not  true. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  just  want  to  answer 
in  one  sentence  the  allegation  just  made. 
Everything  in  this  amendment  was  in 
the  opportunity  crusade  and  was  before 
our  committee.  We  struck  out  one  sec- 
tion, the  military  career  centers  section, 
and  we  added  one  section  that  was  added 
in  committee  and  we  felt  it  was  valid. 
There  were  no  other  changes,  scotch  tape 
or  otherwise. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, last  Wednesday,  I  discussed  the  use 
by  many  employees  of  the  United  Plan- 
ning Organization  in  Washington  of 
their  connection  with  OEO  as  a  spring- 
board for  promoting  radicalism. 

If  you  catch  a  burglar  on  the  scene, 
and  he  has  a  record  of  burglary,  is  carry- 
ing a  burglar's  tool  kit  and  a  burglar's 
loot  in  his  pocket,  he  becomes  a  suspect. 
Not  necessarily  one  that  will  wind  up  in 
jail,  or,  if  he  does,  one  who  will  stay 
there,  but  a  suspect  nonetheless. 

If  you  catch  a  man  with  blood  on  his 
hands  and  a  dead  body  nearby,  he  is 
likely  to  be  detained  even  under  the  cur- 
rent legal  versions  of  arrest  and  confine- 
ment. 

If  you  catch  a  known  firebug  at  the 
scene  of  a  conflagration,  with  a  can  of 
kerosene  in  his  hands,  the  logical,  but 
far  too  often  not  legal  conclusion  is  that 
he  is  a  likely  candidate  for  a  grand  jiuy. 

As  I  pointed  out  last  week,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
is  loaded  with  people  of  questionable 
background  and  association  who  have 
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been  placed  in  positions  of  responsibility, 
and  who  are  supposed  to  be  training 
others  to  become  useful  and  productive 
citizens.  I  stated  at  that  time  that  I  felt 
we  are  sowing  the  seeds  of  our  own  de- 
struction when  we  provide  financing  for 
large  numbers  of  radicals  who  use  their 
working  hours  and  the  people  they  are 
supposed  to  train,  to  plan  ways  of  turn- 
ing their  trainees  against  our  Govern- 
ment and  our  way  of  life. 

I  have  been  asked  for  more  specific  de- 
tails, Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  should  like 
to  name  here  a  few  of  these  public  serv- 
ants and  tell  you  something  about  them. 

Beginning  at  the  top.  a  Mr.  Hal  Witt 
was  Acting  Executive  Director  of  UPO 
from  May  until  last  month,  and  is  now 
Deputy  Director  at  $21,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Witt  is  the  son  of  Nathan  Witt,  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A. 
He  is  on  the  executive  board  of  SANE — a 
regular  sponsor  of  antiwar  demonstra- 
tions. He  is  a  frequent  attendant,  if  not 
a  member,  of  the  Washington  American 
Forum,  successor  to  the  Progressive 
Party  here.  He  is  on  the  Washington  Area 
Committee  To  Abolish  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee.  His 
name  is  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Fair 
Play  for  Cuba  Committee.  His  police 
record  reveals  that  when  charged  with 
disorderly  conduct  in  1960  he  chose  as  his 
attorney,  Joseph  Forer,  the  leading  at- 
torney for  the  Communist  Party,  de- 
scribed by  a  member  of  the  National 
Committee  of  the  Commimist  Party. 
U.S.A.,  as  one  of  the  most  important 
Communists  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
According  to  Information  from  FBI  files, 
Mr.  Witt  has  close  and  frequent  associa- 
tion with  many  known  Communist  Party 
members  as  well  as  financial  backers  of 
the  Communist  Party. 

I  do  not  say  Mr.  Witt  is  a  Communist, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  know 
that  a  very  real  question  as  to  his  loyalty 
should  prohibit  his  employment  by  a 
public  agency. 

The  Daily  Worker,  January  10,  1965, 
advertised  a  meeting  in  New  York  City 
to  honor  the  40  th  anniversary  of  the 
Communist  publishing  firm.  Interna- 
tional Publishers.  Listed  as  a  featured 
speaker  was  Marion  Barry,  now  a  $50-a- 
day  consultant  at  UPO.  Barry  was  head 
of  SNCC's  New  York  office  then,  and 
moved  to  Washington  in  June  1965  to 
expand  the  SNCC  office  here.  He  had 
been  arrested  and  convicted  on  various 
charges  in  Memphis  and  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  and  in  Chicago.  He  became  some- 
what infamous  in  the  District  last  year 
by  kicking  a  door  of  a  paddy  wagon 
while  being  arrested.  He  led  a  march  on 
the  Capitol  under  the  label  of  "Assembly 
of  Unrepresented  People,"  protesting  the 
Vietnam  war ;  led  a  bus  boycott  protest- 
ing fare  increases;  mapped  the  "Free 
D.C.  Movement."  boycotting  merchants 
who  refused  to  sign  home  rule  petitions 
and  contribute  funds  to  home  rule 
causes. 

One  of  Barry's  close  SNCC  assaciates 
is  Rev.  Channing  Phillips,  who  heads  the 
Housing  Development  Corp.,  recipient  of 
around  $294,000  in  1966  from  UPO  and 
$100,000  from  HUD.  He  joined  in  the 
merchants  boycott,  cochalred  the  Coali- 
tion of  Conscience,  led  a  sleep-in  at  Boi- 


ling Air  Force  Base:  chaired  the  Com- 
mittee for  Community  Action  in  Public 
Education,  which  sponsored  the  school 
boycott  and  peiid  much  of  the  expenses 
of  the  Hobson  against  Hansen  case  which 
resulted  in  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Hansen 
from  Ills  position  as  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  the  District. 

We  all  know  the  antics  of  Hubert 
Gerold  Brown,  known  as  Rap  Brown.  He 
was  a  UPO  employee  from  March  1965 
until  June  1966,  when  he  resigned  to  take 
the  SNCC  chairmanship  from  Stokely 
Carmichael. 

Also  active  in  SNCC  while  at  UPO  were 
Alan  and  Margaret  McSurely,  who  left 
here  to  go  to  Kentucky  where  they  were 
charged  with  possessing  seditious  mate- 
rials, including  Communist  literature  and 
films.  While  Alan  McSurely  was  director 
of  suburban  programs  for  UPO,  he,  with 
two  other  UPO  employees,  William  N. 
Hobbs  and  John  Robinson,  threatened 
the  Arlington  chief  of  police  during  a 
march  sponsored  by  a  group  known  as 
ACCESS  in  which  they  participated. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  re- 
cently called  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  fact  that  the  same  John 
Robinson  was  involved  just  last  Tuesday 
in  a  violation  of  the  Hatch  Act,  in  pass- 
ing out  partisan  political  literature  and 
working  at  the  polls  on  election  day. 
Here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  an  example  of 
the  Government  paying  a  man  for 
partisan  political  activity.  The  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  will  not  tolerate  this 
use  of  our  funds. 

Gaston  Thomas  Neil,  a  UPO  worker 
in  the  Cardozo  area,  runs  the  New 
School  of  Afro  Thought.  He  has  spent 
time  in  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  after 
being  found  not  guilty  by  reason  of  in- 
sanity on  a  number  of  narcotics  charges. 
He  now  has  other  charges  pending 
against  him  not  yet  resolved.  Meanwhile, 
he  and  a  companion  bought  two  Russian- 
type  carbines  in  Alexandria  in  August, 
for  what  purpose  we  can  only  guess. 

Ralph  Pertig.  former  executive  direc- 
tor of  UPO  Southeast  Neighborhood 
House,  helped  with  the  school  boycott. 
He  came  to  UPO  from  Chicago,  leaving 
behind  unpaid  judgments  and  a  record 
including  protests  against  the  Un-Ameri- 
can "Activities  Committee  and  advertise- 
ments urging  clemency  for  the 
Rosenbergs. 

Dick  Jones,  a  UPO  community  orga- 
nizer, Herbert  Kelsey,  a  UPO  housing 
coordinator,  and  Michael  Searles,  UPO 
housing  adviser,  are  all  SNCC  members. 
Mrs.  Willie  Hardy,  UPO  Neighborhood 
council  director,  is  in  both  SNCC  and 
CORE. 

This  list  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out Ruby  Evans,  UPO  girls'  service  co- 
ordinator, who  although  not  involved 
with  the  militants,  urged  her  girls  to 
refuse  birth  control  information,  telling 
them  they  should  not  be  prevented  from. 
having  illegitimat«  children  if  they  war.t 
them. 

Finally.  Rufus  Mayfield.  the  young 
hoodlum  who  was  there  when  a  TV  set 
went  through  a  window;  when  the  Red- 
skin band  had  to  leave  a  ball  game  under 
police  protection;  when  a  fire  broke  out 
in  a  dime  store;  when  trouble  developed 
at  the  Coliseum  and  looting  followed; 


when  poverty  warriors  marched  on  the 
White  House.  In  spite  of  a  concerted 
effort  of  the  Washington  press  to  show 
his  activities  in  a  favorable  light,  he  Is 
constantly  skirting  the  edge  of  trouble, 
and  hundreds  of  13-  and  14-year-old 
boys  acknowledge  him  as  their  leader. 
Mr.  Chairman,  one  radical  in  these 
OEO-sponsored  programs  in  a  position 
to  employ  others  can  load  a  payroll  with 
those  who  think  and  act  as  he  does. 
This  has  happened  in  Washington,  D.C, 
and  may  be  happening  all  over  the  Na- 
tion. The  decent  people  of  this  Nation — 
and  I  mean  the  decent  poor  as  well  as 
those  living  in  better  circumstances — 
desen^e  better  leadership  than  UPO  is 
giving  them. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  at 
2:30. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  we  first 
ascertain  how  many  Members  wish  to 
speak  on  the  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  gentleman  from 
Oregon  has  already  spoken,  so  that  would 
leave  four  or  five  Members. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  could  you  make 
it  2:35  so  that  there  would  be  adequate 
opportunity  for  those  standing? 

Mr.  PE:RKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  at  2 :  35. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
certainly  will  not  utilize  5  minutes,  be- 
cause I  have  only  one  question,  and  this 
is  a  question  I  would  like  to  ask  of  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  Dellenback], 
if  he  would  give  me  his  attention,  please. 
I  would  like  to  ask  this  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Dellen- 
back]. as  author  of  this  amendment: 
Does  his  amendment  transfer  adminis- 
trative authority  of  NYA  from  OEO  to 
HEW? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  It  would  take  a 
portion  of  NYA  and  transfer  it  to  HEW, 
and  it  would  take  a  portion  thereof  and 
transfer  it  to  Labor. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry-. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  have  noticed  in 
the  past,  and  again  at  this  time,  that 
when  a  unanimous  consent  request  to 
limit  debate  has  been  made.  Members 
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who  have  already-  been  recognized  to 
debate  the  issue  are  again  recognized 
under  the  unanimous-consent  limitation. 
I  wonder  If  this  is  in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  request 
was  made,  the  Chair  will  state  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  had  already 
been  recognized. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  Chairman 
just  announced  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, would  be  recognized  again,  though 
he  has  already  debated  on  this  amend- 
ment. I  wonder  if  Members  can  be  rec- 
ognized for  a  second  time  to  debate  the 
same  amendment  merely  because  a 
unanimous-consent  request  is  made  to 
limit  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  must  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  when  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  was  made  and 
agreed  to  it  abrogated  the  5-minute  rule. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  should  like 
to  ask  if  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  is 
also  on  the  list?  The  gentleman  was 
standmg  at  that  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Was  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  standing  at  the  time? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  was  standing. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Yes,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  standing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Was  the  gentleman 
seeking  recognition? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man was  seeking  recognition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman's 
name  will  be  added  to  the  list  of  Mem- 
bers. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  RuppeI. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Oregon, 
and  I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  a  few  brief 
things?  There  are  many  things  I  would 
like  to  say,  if  there  were  more  time. 

The  remarks  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee made  earlier  about  the  multipli- 
cation of  industry  money  were  not  cor- 
rect. One  cannot  go  off  on  flights  of 
fancy  in  this  regard. 

Look  at  the  difference  between  the 
formulas  under  the  program  put  for- 
ward in  the  administration  bill,  and  the 
Federal  dollars  involved — those  are  al- 
most all  Federal  dollars  under  the  ad- 
ministration bill— and  the  formulas 
involved  in  our  proposal.  There  is  a  very 
clear  multiplication  provided  for  in  our 
proposal  through  the  involvement  of 
private  enterprise  money,  and  this  will 
make  a  significant  difference  as  to  how 
many  dollars  will  get  to  the  root  causes 
of  poverty. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  William  D.  Ford]. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  really  surprised  to  see  this 
amendment  here.  I  rise  to  oppose  It. 


Of  all  the  programs  carried  on  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  which  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  dur- 
ing the  past  3  years,  the  program 
which  has  had  the  most  universal  sup- 
port from  both  public  and  private  ob- 
servers has  been  the  program  that  would 
be  taken  apart  by  this  amendment. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has  in 
fact  been  a  success  not  only  in  the  big 
cities,  but  also  in  the  suburbs,  and  in  the 
rural  parts  of  America.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  has  probably  been  one  of  the  most 
effective  rural  training  programs  we 
have  been  able  to  develop.  It  has  been 
the  most  rapidly  developed  program. 

I  am  proud  that  in  our  State,  although 
not  in  my  district,  in  the  city  of  Lansing, 
they  had  one  of  the  very  first  programs 
in  the  country.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a 
model.  Many  people  from  around  the 
country  have  journeyed  to  our  State  of 
Michigan  to  see  that  program,  which 
does  in  fact  function  in  connection  with 
three  major  industries  not  only  of  that 
city  but  of  our  State. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  RiegleI. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  for  his  creative  work  in  trj'ing  to 
make  something  out  of  this  program  and 
to  correct  some  of  its  obvious  failings. 

I  want  to  say  I  join  him  in  support  of 
this  amendment  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Don  H.  Cl.^usenI. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  DELLENBACK]  regarding  the  pro- 
posed transfer  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps. 

In  reality,  the  entire  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program  fits  into  the  exist- 
ing Governmental  department  structure 
and  I  refer  here  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Walfare.  In  the  main, 
only  the  'in-school"  portion  of  this  pro- 
gram has  met  with  any  real  success  un- 
der OEO  and  this  was  largely  because  it 
was  being  managed  by  school  authori- 
ties. 

I  see  no  rationale  or  public  purpose 
in  scattering  programs  dealing  with  edu- 
cation and  the  manpower  labor  force 
outside  of  the  Federal  departments  that 
were  originally  established  for  these  pur- 
poses. Young  men  and  women  who  are 
out  of  school  and  without  jobs  desper- 
ately need  training  to  fit  them  for  use- 
ful employment  in  private  enterprise  and 
in  Government.  They  do  not  need  a  so- 
called  make -work  program  described  as 
"work  experience" — which  it  is  not. 

In  my  judgment,  there  are  many  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  from  this  proposed 
transfer  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.  The  primary  one.  of  course,  is 
that  it  will  provide  meaningful  jobs 
rather  than  "make  believe"  jobs.  In  ad- 
dition, it  will  permit  greater  participa- 
tion by  private  enterprise  in  the  current 
program  and  it  is  private  industry  that 
is   the   principal   job   producer   in    this 


country.  It  will  contribute  to  our  eco- 
nomic growth  and  enhance  our  economic 
development  by  providing  more  jobs  for 
more  people  than  is  now  the  case.  And. 
It  will  establish  dialog  between  the 
employer  and  the  employee  that  will  be 
mutually  beneficial  in  determining  the 
type  and  degree  of  training  and  experi- 
ence needed  in  industry. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 

[Mr.    DELLENBACK]. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  only  have  two  things  to  say  further 
on  the  balance  of  this  time  which  is 
yielded  to  me  and  on  my  own  time.  One, 
there  are  good  programs  involved  here 
such  as  the  good  portion  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  which  would  be 
continued  and  enhanced  under  this  pro- 
gram. Secondly,  there  is  a  need  present 
which  is  a  very  great  need.  The  present 
attempts  through  the  present  law  to  solve 
that  need  have  not  succeeded.  Anyone 
can  produce  isolated  examples  of  suc- 
cess, but  our  concern  is  not  just  for  those 
isolated  examples  but  for  the  many, 
many,  many  people  whom  these  pro- 
grams cannot  reach.  If  we  do  not  make 
some  basic  changes  in  the  formula  and 
the  programs,  those  people  in  need  of 
help  will  not  be  reached. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Carey]. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
think  this  amendment  needs  much  more 
opposition.  I  think  it  will  fall  of  its  own 
weight.  I  am  beginning  to  learn  as  we  go 
through  the  debate  what  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "redirection"  is  when  it  is  used 
by  the  minority.  Evidently  what  they 
mean  when  they  say  the  program  is  to  be 
redirected  Is  that  they  would  like 
to  take  an  express  train  off  the  tracks  to 
see  if  it  can  go  better  cross  country.  Or. 
to  use  another  example,  of  Republican 
redirection  if  you  have  an  orderly  con- 
voy going  down  the  highway,  head  it  to- 
ward the  nearest  cliff  and  see  if  it  can 

fly. 
I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  redirection 

amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Dellenb.ack]. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
regret  that  the  primary  arguments  in  the 
last  35  minutes  by  the  opponents  of  this 
measure  have  gone  off  the  basic  issues 
and  have  lapsed  into  humor.  This  prob- 
lem is  too  serious  for  humor.  We  cannot 
succeed  in  having  meaningful  programs 
under  the  law  unless  we  can  make  some 
meaningful  improvements  in  the  law. 

I  urge  that  we  adopt  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Perkins]  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset  I  stated  that  this  amendment 
would  destroy  title  I-B  of  this  bill.  I  re- 
iterate that  statement.  Today  we  have 
a  most  effective  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  and  an  in-school  program  for  the 
rural  areas  of  America.  This  amendment 
will  completely  destroy  for  all  intents 
and  purposes  that  program  and  will  com- 
pletely destroy  the  work-training  pro- 
gram, because  there  are  just  not  ample 
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funds  in  this  amendment  to  do  any  serv- 
ice to  the  disadvantaged  of  this  country. 
It  u-ill  not  do  any  service  for  them. 

I  ask  the  committee  to  vote  this  amend- 
ment down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  DellenbackI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Dellenback 
and  Mr.  Perkins. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were— ayes  108,  noes 

169-  .     ,  . 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
CederbergI  rise? 

Mr  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

words. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  is  the  gentleman 
offering  an  amendment? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  No.  I  just  want  to 
make  a  few  observations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  Is  recognized  for  8  minutes. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  listened  with  interest  to  the  debate 
as  it  has  aone  on  on  this  poverty  bill.  I 
further  wish  to  say  that  I  yield  to  no 
one  in  mv  concern  for  people  who  need 
help  and  are  truly  poverty  stricken.  I 
have  .supported  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act.  I  have  supported  the  Man- 
power Training  Act,  higher  education, 
and  I  have  introduced  the  Human  In- 
vestment Act.  I  have  a  deep  and  abiding 
concern  for  those  who  really  need  help. 

But  I  want  to  say  to  the  Members  that 
in  my  opinion  this  poverty  program  has 
not  "been  effective.  Now,  you  cannot 
spend  several  billions  of  dollars  without 
doing  some  good,  but  I  do  not  believe  we 
have  been  getting  the  return  on  the 
money  that  we  have  invested  in  trying 
to  take  people  out  of  poverty  and  to  as- 
sure them  of  an  opportunity  to  take 
their  rightful  place  in  society  as  working 
citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  redirect  this  program.  We 
should  take  the  Headstart  program  and 
put  it  over  in  the  OflSce  of  Education.  If 
that  is  not  education,  I  do  not  know 
what  it  Is.  Insofar  as  job  training  is 
concerned,  what  organization  is  better 
equipped  than  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Education?  What  better  place  can  we 
find  than  that  to  try  to  train  people  for 
meaningful  employment? 

How  can  we  accept  an  expenditure 
request  of  something  over  $400  million 
in  addition  to  what  we  spent  last  year 
amounting  to  $10  for  each  and  every 


man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  coimtry, 
when  we  will  have  a  Federal  deficit  of 
some  $28  billion  to  $30  billion  next 
year?  And  the  President  is  asking  for  a 
tax  increase  and  also  promising  a  reduc- 
tion in  spending,  while  he  goes  to  New 
York  and  promises  all  the  Great  Society 
programs  are  going  to  go  ahead  and  we 
are  going  to  have  guns  and  butter  at  the 
same  time. 

There  is  some  inconsistency  here 
some  place. 

Let  me  say  this  in  addition.  We  have 
had  new  spending  programs  and  Great 
Society  programs  and  rather  than  re- 
ducing welfare   costs  they  increase. 

I  believe  in,  and  I  will  support  amend- 
ments here,  and  I  will  support  the  cru- 
sade— the  opportunity  crusade — because 
I  think  it  is  the  only  chance  to  put  this 
program  into  effective  operation  and  to 
help   those   people   who   seriously   need 

help. 

Let  me  say  it  gives  me  some  concern 
when  we  see  a  group  marching  from 
Baltimore  down  the  Baltimore  Parkway 
down  to  Washington  to  ask  for  more 
Federal  help  when  in  the  Baltimore  Sun 
newspaper  of  Monday  there  are  four 
pages  of  help-wanted  ads.  with  some  of 
them  with  no  experience  being  necessary. 
Most  men.  women,  and  young  people 
who  are  asking  for  jobs  can  find  them. 

If  any  man  or  woman  is  able  to  walk 
from  Baltimore  to  Washington,  then  he 
or  she  is  able  to  walk  to  an  employment 
ofBce  and  walk  to  respond  to  some  of 
these  ads  in  the  newspaper. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  taxpay- 
ers of  this  country— and  let  me  tell  you 
what  taxpayers— they  are  not  the  small 
taxpavers,  they  are  not  the  rich  taxpay- 
ers because  they  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves all  right^but  the  man  who  is 
trying  to  raise  his  family  on  $7,000  to 
$10,000  a  year  and  he  is  having  a  rough 
time  and  you  are  throwing  more  of  a  load 
on  him  every  day. 

They  are  the  mass  of  the  taxpayers. 
That  is  the  group  that  really  puts  up 
most  of  the  money.  You  are  going  to  have 
a  taxpayers'  revolt  in  this  country  unless 
you  call  a  halt  and  unless  you  make  these 
programs  so  that  they  effectively  take 
care  of  the  people  who  need  help. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for  yield- 
ing. 

Is  the  gentleman  not  aware  that  most 
of  the  people  who  are  trying  to  get  .iobs 
in  America  do  not  have  the  skills  re- 
quired for  the  jobs  in  those  advertise- 
ments? Is  the  gentleman  not  aware  that 
there  is  a  critical  unemployment  problem 
and  that  40  percent,  according  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  is  the  true  unem- 
ployment rate  in  the  slums  and  ghettos 
across  America? 

Does  the  gentleman  not  recognize  that 
the  people  who  made  that  march  were 
marching  because  of  a  sense  of  dignity 
and  their  desire  to  gain  employment? 

Mr  CEDERBERG.  Yes:  I  know  all  of 
that.  I  know  all  of  that.  These  ads  are 
right  in  this  newspaper  here  and  they 
show  that  they  can  go  to  many  of  these 


places,  get  jobs,  and  also  get  training. 
Right  now  they  are  asking  for  people  in 
many  of  these  places. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  do  not  think  that 
should  be  dragged  into  this  kind  of  a 
discussion  when  we  know  what  the  un- 
emplovment  problem  is.  I  know  what  it 
is  in  my  district.  I  do  not  know  if  the 
gentleman  knows  what  it  is  in  the  slums 
or  ghettos  in  his  district,  if  he  has  any, 
but  the  unemployment  problems  in  this 
country  are  enormous.  People  write  to 
me  trying  to  get  jobs  and.  of  course,  I 
cannot  provide  them,  and  I  will  not  hand 
them  the  want  ads  and  tell  them  to  fit 
a  round  peg  in  a  square  hole  because 
it  cannot  be  done 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Those  people  who 
need  help  should  be  given  help.  But  we 
just  voted  down  an  amendment  that 
was  designed  for  that  very  purpose  in 
support  of  the  approach  with  reference 
to  free  private  enterprise,  as  is  being 
done  in  the  city  of  Detroit  to  help  these 
people.  How  much  support  did  we  get? 
None  at  all.  That  is  the  only  way  you 
are  going  to  help  these  people. 

We  are  not  giving  them  any  help  by 
putting  them  in  the  poverty  program  or 
getting  a  job  on  the  poverty  program. 
Some  can  be  trained,  but  we  can  do  a 
better  job  if  we  let  industry  help  to  train 

them. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  how  many  jobs  were  placed  by  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  that  started  off  with 
10  000  and  the  next  time  I  read  in  the 
paper  it  was  5,000.  The  next  time  I  saw 
that  they  were  working  on  placements. 
Does  the  gentleman  know  how  many 
there  actually  were? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  know  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  said  they  would  take  5.000 
and  J  L.  Hudson  Co.  said  500.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  the  Chrysler  Corp.  said, 
or  General  Motors  Corp..  but  it  was  a 
sizable  amount. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the 
kind  of  .'^tep  that  is  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and  ought  to  be  encouraged  instead 
of  voted  down. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GIBBONS  First  of  all,  let  me  say 
I  do  not  think  that  marchers  are  going 
to  influence  this  Congress.  I  think  we 
have  a  little  more  dignity  than  that  and 
I  think  anybody  who  starts  one  mis- 
judges the  gentlemen  who  sit  here. 

Second.  I  read  those  want  ads  and 
most  of  them,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Conyersi  said,  cannot  be 
filled  because  the  people  do  not  have  the 
skills.  We  are  training  them  by  these 
programs  despite  the  debate  here.  We 
have  programs  that  do  these  things. 

Then  we  have  another  amendment 
that  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  join  us  in 
because  I  think  it  will  bring  some  re- 
sponsibility here,  and  that  is  on  title  n. 
C.  section  210.  and  I  think  if  you  will  join 
us  in  that  in  a  bipartisan  effort,  we  can 
make  this  program  more  effective. 

I  am  not  questioning  whether  we 
should  train  people  who  need  help  to  be 
trained  They  ought  to  be  trained.  I  am 
saying  that  for  the  $4  billion  that  has 
been  spent  on  the  poverty  program  so  far 
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we  have  not  trained  enough  people.  We 
have  not  done  the  job  right.  The  pro- 
gram should  be  redirected  so  that  the 
people  who  have  the  expertise  to  train 
them  can  do  so.  Then  maybe  we  will 
make  some  sense  out  of  it.  and  the  tax- 
payers will  get  a  break  out  of  it,  too. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  objection  to  citizens  from  Balti- 
more coming  down  here  to  witness  what 
Is  going  on  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  anyone  marching  here  to  sit  un- 
less they  interfere  with  the  traffic  along 
the  Baltimore-Washington  Parkway. 
Then  I  think  there  is  some  question  about 
that.  My  argument  is  that  if  they  spend 
as  much  time  trying  to  find  jobs,  right 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  where  many  jobs 
are  being  offered,  they  would  be  far  bet- 
ter off.  Some  of  them  just  will  not  work. 
I  remember  the  march  from  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  to  Columbus.  Ohio,  when  the  peo- 
ple on  welfare  were  going  to  march  to 
the  State  capital  because  they  were  not 
getting  enough  on  welfare.  If  they  can 
walk  that  far,  they  can  get  a  job.  They 
probably  passed  many  help-wanted  signs 
on  the  way. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  majority  lead- 
er,  the   gentleman   from   Oklahoma,   is 
recognized. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
pose it  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  on 
earth  to  criticize  a  program  that  is  de- 
signed to  help  people  who  stand  on  the 
lowest  rung  of  the  economic  ladder.  For 
the  enlightenment  of  the  House,  I  would 
like  to  impose  upon  the  time  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  just  a  moment  to 
read  an  editorial  from  the  Johnston 
County  Capital  Democrat,  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  a  small  county  in  southern 
Oklahoma.  The  editor,  John  Lakey.  lives 
in  the  county,  knows  the  county  well, 
and  knows  how  the  poverty  program  is 
working  in  his  county.  He  gives  us,  I  be- 
lieve, some  food  for  thought  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  matter  and  in  weigh- 
ing its  merits  and  its  demerits.  This,  in 
part.  Is  what  the  editorial  says: 

The  public  Image  of  the  Poverty  Program 
seems  to  be  some  young  girl  or  boy  who 
dropped  out  of  school  doing  too  little  for  tX) 
much  money  and  riding  a  Honda  while  the 
taxpayers'  kids  walk. 

We've  had  some  of  that  here  In  Johnston 
county. 

But  the  Poverty  Program  also  has  done 
this  In  Johnston  county: 

1.  Given  us  our  flrst  county-wide  health 
service. 

2.  Provide  Jobs  for  many  students  who 
needed  the  money  In  order  to  stay  In  school. 

3  Hired  workers  that  did  more  than  loaf. 
They  cleaned  up  cemeteries,  the  courthouse 
and  our  parks,  sprayed  for  mosquitoes  and 
worked  on  hauling  trash  from  our  homes, 
and  helped  clean  up  our  roads. 

4.  It's  sent  help  Into  the  homes  of  the  sick 
and  bedfast. 

5.  Its  Head  Start  program  has  given  tiny 
tots  a  k'ndergarten  program  that  heretofore 
only  tho'e  with  money  could  afford.  It's  paid 
to  give  these  youngsters  dental  and  medical 
attention. 


6  It's  provided  rural  areas  with  a  planner 
and  paper  work  do-er  In  the  form  of  a  CAP 
director  to  help  capture  federal  aid  projects. 
Heretofore  only  large  city  Chamber  of  Com- 
merces could  boast  such  work  staffs — and 
that's  where  the  projects  went. 

7.  It's  helped  organize  rural  water  dis- 
tricts, a  peanut  drying  cooperative  and  in- 
vestigated other  proposals  of  self-help. 

8  It's  taken  young  men  and  women  who 
thought  college  was  beyond  them  In  both 
brains  and  money  and  got  them  started 
"Upward  Bound." 

The  Poverty  Program  has  done  all  this  In 
Johnston  county  and  if  now  and  then  some 
undeserving  lazy  loafer  has  got  a  bit  of  the 
public  money  because  someone  thought  he 
or  she  deserved  a  chance  to  do  better,  it  was 
not  unexpected. 

The  program  is  supposed  to  help  these  at 
the  bottom  of  the  economic  barrel.  It's  not 
surprising  then  that  the  Poverty  Program 
has  turned  up  a  few  bad  apples,  but  rather 
that  It  has  turned  up  so  many  good  ones. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
for  the  statement  that  he  has  made.  I 
commend  the  author  of  the  editorial  that 
the  gentleman  has  quoted.  May  I  say  that 
what  happened  in  that  county  in  Okla- 
homa is  not  unique. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Of  course  It  is  not. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  live  in  a  southern  State, 
and  I  am  proud  of  it.  In  that  city  at  least 
150.000  people  have  been  helped  by  this 
program. 

This  program  has  made  the  most 
significant  contribution  to  my  city  that 
I  know  of  since  I  have  been  serving  in 
Congress.  The  idea  that  we  can  live  in 
peace  and  quiet  and  harmony  in  the 
suburbs  when  there  is  misery  in  the  cen- 
ter of  a  big  metropolitan  area  is  one 
which  has  been  rejected  by  every  sensible 
student  of  this  problem  who  has  made  a 
study  of  it. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contri- 
bution. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qtin::  On  page 
154,  line  8,  after  "Sec.  102."  insert  "(a)". 

On  page  168,  after  line  13,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(b>  Part  E  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  Is  redesignated  as 
'Part  F',  and  section  141  Is  redesignated  as 
'section  151.'  There  Is  hereby  added  to  title 
I  of  such  Act  the  following  new  part  E: 

"P.^RT  E — Industry  YotrrH  Corps 

"ST.^TEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

"Sec  142.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
p-ovlde  needy,  unskilled,  and  unemployed 
young  men  and  women  who  have  terminated 
their  formal  education  with  on-the-job 
training  opportunities  which  will  enable 
them  to  become  self-sustaining  in  a  vocation. 

"establishment  of  industry  youth  corps 
frogr.^m 
"Sec.  143.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
In  the  Department  of  Labor  an  Industry 
Youth  Corps  program  to  be  admiiilstered 
locally  wherever  posible  through  grants  to 
community  action  agencies  qualified  pur- 
suant to  title  11  of  this  Act,  which  program 
shall  be  designed  to  assist  private,  profit- 
making    employers    to    furnish    on-the-job 


training  (and  necessary  related  services,  such 
as  testing,  counseling,  and  Job  developmen^ 
services)  for  eligible  youths  as  providefl  la 
this  part.  The  Secretary  shall  encourage 
farmers  and  other  employers  In  agriculture 
and  agricuiturally  related  enterprises  to 
participate  in  such  program  by  hiring  eligible 
youths  far  training  in  farm  occupations  for 
which  there  is  a  potential  of  long-term 
employment. 

"(bi  Each  agency  to  whom  the  Secret.vy 
makes  grants  under  subsection  ( a  I  shall  be 
authorized  to  contract  with  private,  profit- 
making  employers  in  the  area  served  by  such 
agency  to  provide  such  training  and  services 
for  eligible  youths.  In  the  absence  of  a  qaali" 
fied  community  action  agency  in  any  area, 
the  Secretary  shall  contract  directly  with 
such  private,  profitmaking  employers  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  program. 

"(CI  The  Secretary  shall,  pursuant  tiD  rules 
and  regulations  promulgited  and  published 
by  him,  authorize  the  reimbursement  of  the 
reasonable  costs  of  providing  such  training 
and  services,  and  not  more  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  wages  paid  any  youth 
employed  by  such  private,  profitmaking 
employer. 

"CONTRACT  REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec.  144.  (a)  Any  contract  made  with  an 
employer  under  section  143 ib)  shall  provide 
that  eligible  youths  will  be  hired  under  terms 
of   employment   which   provide   that — 

■■(1)  an  Integral  part  of  such  employment 
shall  consist  of  on-the-job  training  in  an  ap- 
propriate vocational  skill  area  (including 
supplemental  classroom  instruction  where 
appropriate),  with  opportunity  for  reason- 
able progression  and  pay  raises  consistent 
with  individual  performances; 

"1 2)  the  employer  will,  whenever  possible. 
ofTer  suitable  long-term  employment  to  any 
individual  who  successfully  completes  his  on- 
the-job  training,  or  assist  such  individual  to 
find  suitable  long-term  employment  else- 
where: Provided.  That  such  employer  shall 
not  displace  previously  employed  workers  or 
impair  existing  employment  contracts: 

"(3)  the  employer  will  provide  adequite 
and  safe  facilities,  and  adequate  personnel 
records  of  attendance  and  progress: 

"(4)  such  youths  will  be  compens;ited  at 
reasonable  rates  comparable  to.  but  in  no 
event  In  excess  of.  the  rates  of  pay  for  regu- 
lar employees  performing  similar  services; 

"(5)  the  term  of  employment  shall  not  ex- 
ceed one  year,  except  that  such  term  may  be 
extended  for  one  additional  year  if  it  is  as- 
certained by  the  employer  that  (A)  such 
youth  would  be  unable  to  qualify  for  suitable 
employment  at  the  rates  of  pay  for  regular 
employees  performing  similar  services  with- 
out reimbursement  of  a  portion  of  the  em- 
ployer's WAge  costs  attributable  to  the  em- 
ployment of  such  individual,  and  the  reason- 
able costs  of  providing  on-the-job  training 
and  related  services  to  such  individual;  and 
(B)  the  employed  youth  probably  will  bene- 
fit from  an  additional  year  of  on-the-job 
training;  and 

"(6)  the  determination  of  eligibility  of 
any  youth  shall  be  made  by  the  employer,  in 
accordance  with  rules  and'  regulations  pro- 
mulgated  and   published    by   the   Secretary 

"(b)  Any  contract  under  section  143(b) 
shall  be  negotiated  with  due  consideration 
for  minimizing  forms  and  procedures  im- 
posed upon  the  contracting  employers. 

"lO  Under  no  circumstances  shall  any 
contract  be  made  under  section  143(bl  un- 
less there  is  assurance  th;it  the  obligations 
of  the  employer  under  such  contract  and  un- 
der any  arrangements  he  may  make  with  an 
eligible  youth  will  be  disch.irged  in  lood 
faith. 

"(d)  The  employer  of  any  eligible  vouth 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  part  shall 
have  the  same  authority  to  supervise,  assign, 
provide  working  conditions  for,  and  dis- 
charge such  youth  as  he  has  with  respect  to 
regular  employees. 
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"eligible  youths 

"Sec  145  (a)  For  purposes  of  the  programs 
authorized  by  this  part,  an  eligible  youth 
shall  be  an  individual —  ^    ^  ^ 

•■M)  who  has  attained  age  sixteen  but  has 
rot  attained  age  twenty-two  at  the  time  he 
contracts   for    employment    with    such    em- 

^'""(2)'  whose  income  ( together  with  his  fani- 
ilv's  income  If  he  Is  a  dependent  thereof) 
does  not  exceed  a  standard  of  poverty  set 
forth  in  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
and  published  bv  the  Secretary  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  children,  dependents,  and 
other  special  circumstances  substantially  af- 
fecting the  ability  of  such  youth  to  be  self- 
sustaining;  .  ,     4.        V, 

"(31  who  Is  unemployed  and  unable  to  ob- 
tain employment  In  an  appropriat*  vocational 

snill  area:  and  

•(41  who  has  not  regularly  attended  school 
for  a  period  of  at  least  six  months,  and  as  to 
whom  there  are  no  immediate  prospects  of 
returning  to  school  for  additional  education 
or'vocational  training. 

"(bi  Eligible  vouths  employed  pursuant  to 
programs  authorized  by  this  title  shall  be 
deemed  not  to  be  Federal  employees  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law  relat- 
ing to  Federal  employment,  including  those 
relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensa- 
tion, leave,  unemployment  compensation,  and 
Federal  employee  benefits. 

"PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  146.  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
criteria  designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  assistance  under  this  title  among 
the  States.  In  developing  such  criteria,  he 
shall  consider  among  other  relevant  factors 
the  ratios  of  population,  unemployment,  and 
family  income  levels. 

"COORDINATION  WITH  STATES 

"Sec.  147.  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
any  State  assisted  under  title  II  of  this  Act 
to  "achieve  the  most  effective  coordination 
feasible  of  programs  assisted  under  this  title 
with  programs  assisted  under  that  title. 

"OATH 

"SEC.  148.  The  provisions  of  section  106(c) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  eligible  youth  In 
programs  assisted  under  this  title. 

"ALLOCATION   OF   APPROPRIATION 

"Sec.  149.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  authorized  by  part  E  of  this  title 
during  the  fiscU  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  carrving  out  part  E.  there  is  hereby 
directed  to  be  allocated  from  the  appropria- 
tion for  this  title  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1968.  and  June  30.  1969, 
the  sum  of  $70,000,000  to  administer  and  con- 
duct the  Industry  Youth  Corps  program  au- 
thorized under  section  143." 

Mr.  QUIE  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  I  just  want  to  ask,  is 
this  not  the  identical  amendment  we  just 
voted  on,  as  included  in  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  happy 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  has  helped  me  with 
part  of  my  speech  and  informed  the 
Members  that  this  is  a  part  of  the 
amendment  already  voted  on.  This  is  the 
Industry  Youth  Corps,  but  it  i.«  to  be 
added  to  title  I  of  this  bill  as  a  part  E. 
I  hope  those  who  voted  against  it  in  the 
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pre\1ous  amendment  did  so  because  of 
the  other  parts  of  that  amendment 
rather  than  the  Industry  Youth  Corps 
part. 

What  the  amendment  would  do  is  to 
provide  that  S7  million  be  allocated  for 
this  purpose,  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  operate  a  program  whereby  the  pri- 
vate profitmaking  employers  might  hire 
these  youths  and  subsidi2e  them  up  to 
25  percent  of  their  wages. 

Under  the  Industry  Youth  Corps  we 
find  that  the  money  would  go  about  three 
to  four  times  as  far. 

Presently  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  out-of-school  program  the  Fed- 
eral Government  pays  90  percent  of  the 
waees.    These    young    people    in    many 
cases  are  hired  for  make-work  types  of 
employment.   Make-work   type   of   em- 
ployment does  not  have  the  dignity  or 
the  meaning  to  it  which  an  on-the-job 
training    program    in    private    industry 
would.  In  private  industry-  they  gain  the 
kind  of  experience  which  enables  them 
to  hold  full-time  jobs  thereafter.  How- 
ever, a  problem  exists  which  prevents 
private  employers  from  taking  part  in 
the  manpower  development  and  train- 
ing programs  for  young  youths  of  this 
type.  The  minimum  wage  laws  or  the 
wages  that  are  required  to  be  paid  in 
these  businesses  are  more  than  many  of 
the  youth  are  worth  when  first  hired. 
The  wages  are  greater  than  the  worth 
of  the  young  employee.  There  Is  a  pe- 
riod of  time  in  which  the  youth  must 
learn  to  handle  himself  on  the  job  and 
learn  some  of  the  skills  of  the  job.  Dur- 
ing this  period  of  time  this  amendment 
would  permit  private  industry  to  be  en- 
gaged in  the  employment  and  training 
of  the  youth.  This  will  give  jobs  to  three 
or  four  times  as  many  youths  as  the 
Neighborhood    Youth    Corps    program. 
This  will  be  meaningful  jobs  from  the 
testimony  we  received,  which  indicated 
strong  support  for  this.  Let  me  mention 
a  few  examples. 
An  Oklahoma  manufacturer  said: 
With  your  government  regulation  indicat- 
ing a  minimum  of  $1.40  per  hour  it   is  ri- 
di-ulous  for  us  to  consider  such  a  program. 
On   one  hand   vou   ask   us  to  hire   a   youth 
opportunitv  worker  and  on  the  other  hand 
you  tell  us  we  would  have  to  pay  $1.40  per 
hoVir    for    work    that    would    not   be    worth 
more   than   $.50   per  hour.  Therefore,  to  us 
your  program  Is  impractical  and  ridiculous. 

Now  I  quote  Vice  President  Humphrey, 
who  says: 

The  Federal  Government  was  not  omnis- 
cient omnipotent,  omnipresent  enough  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  war  against  racial 
discrimination,  unemployment,  and  Inade- 
quate training.  The  challenge  cannot  be  met 
efficiently  or  adequately  without  the  Initia- 
tive the  investment,  creative  imagination, 
the  flexibility,  the  capacity  to  work  out  de- 
tails of  specific  problems  that  are  the  hall- 
mark of  a  free  enterprise  system. 


Mitchell  Ginsberg,  the  head  of  the  New 
York  City  poverty  program,  suggested 
subsidies  for  employers  who  train  young- 
sters. 

Mayor  J.  D.  Braman.  of  Seattle,  testi- 
fied before  our  committee  and  said  of  the 
Industry-  Youth  Corps: 

I  think  It  would  work  very  well  in  Seattle. 
It  has  been  my  feeling  that  the  best  way  to 


achieve  training  is  to  put  a  man  on  the  Job 
where  he  has  the  dignity  of  working  and 
earning  a  wage  but  at  the  same  time  Is  learn- 
ing. 

As  a  longtime  employer  myself  I  recog- 
nize that  we  cannot  expect  employing  units, 
most  of  whom  are  operating  these  days  on 
r::thcr  narrow  margins,  to  reduce  the  present 
efficiency  of  their  work  force  and  take  on 
people  who  produce  less  than  the  value  of 
the  stipend  they  receive  without  some  kind 
of  compensation. 

Mr.  Edward  Robie,  \-ice  president  of 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of 
New  York,  testified  before  our  commit- 
tee on  behalf  of  the  Industry  Youth 
Corps,  and  he  testified  very  clearly  the 
efforts  that  the  life  insurance  industry 
would  make  and  that  the  25-percent  sub- 
sidies would  not  cover  all  of  their  costs, 
but  with  that  kind  of  assistance  from 
the  Federal  Government  he  was  confi- 
dent that  other  companies  would  engage 
in  this  kind  of  help  to  youth. 

You  may  not  have  liked  the  substitute 
which  has  been  offered  and  you  may  not 
have  liked  the  idea  that  we  would  change 
the  operation  of  the  present  poverty  pro- 
gram, but  this  is  an  addition  to  the 
language  that  is  presently  in  the  bill. 
This  is  to  use  the  same  amount  of  money 
in  section  2  of  the  bill  for  title  I.  but 
designated  $70  million  for  this  addition. 
I  am  confident  anyone  who  has  taken 
the  time  to  read  this  amendment  and 
study  it  and  talk  to  employers  about  it 
will  know  that  this  will  be  an  effective 
means  of  training  youth,  not  make-work 
programs  but  in  meaningful  kinds  of 

jobs. 

Mr.  NEU5EN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment, it  was  called  to  my  attention,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  alone  for  th« 
summer  program  could  have  been 
worked  out  but  was  prevented  because 
of  minimum  wage  regulations  which 
made  it  impossible  for  the  employer  to 
train  the  youths.  I  take  it  your  amend- 
ment would  take  care  of  this  problem.  It 
would  be  my  understanding  this  would 
also  apply  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Is  that  not  true? 

The  CHAIR^LAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Qitie  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct.  It  would 
give  the  opportunity  for  a  small  employer 
to  take  part  in  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  no  large  in- 
dustries, as  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee know,  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  same  thing  is  true  in  many  areas  of 
the  country.  Small  businesses  like  the 
retail  trade  could  participate  in  this 
program.  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to,  then  those  people  who  come 
under  the  puniew  of  the  language  of  the 
amendment  on  the  farms  would  be  in- 
cluded as  well.  There  Is  a  great  oppor- 
timitv  for  employment  of  youth  in  rural 
area  on  farms  if  this  subsidy  were  paid 
to  get  them  started. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Dlinols. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  the  program  which  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  proposes  in  addi- 
tion to  the  programs  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  now  undertakes 
to  have  industry  train  people? 
Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  how  is  your 
program  going  to  be  financed?  Etoes  your 
proposed  program  call  for  additional 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  financing  it? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No.  My  amendment  does 
not  propose  additional  funds.  There 
would  be  in  title  I  that  came  up  in  sec- 
tion 2  yesterday  the  sum  of  $874  milion, 
a  sum  which  I  believe  is  greater  than 
this  Congress  is  going  to  appropriate. 
But  it  would  be  sufficient  to  fund  my 
£imendment. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE,  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  my  opinion  this  would  be  a  very  ef- 
fective tool  to  be  used  in  helping  the 
small  businessman  to  help  himself  in 
providing  these  services. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  right;  it  is  similar 
to  what  the  gentleman  himself  was  en- 
gaged in  in  his  flying  industry  before  he 
came  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  certainly  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  mentioned 
the  farmers.  This,  of  course,  spins  ofT  the 
delegated  authority  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Exactly  like  the  way  it  op- 
erates now,  where  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  already  delegated  those 
programs  to  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Under  your  proposed 
Independent  Youth  Corps,  anyone  so  par- 
ticipating, Including  farmers,  would  be 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Department 
of  Labor:"  That  is  my  question. 

In  other  words,  the  farmers  would 
have  to  deal  with  the  Department  of 
Labor,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
treating  farmers  unfairly,  because  they 
are  having  nothing  but  trouble  now  in 
dealing  with  the  Etepartment  of  Agri- 
culture. All  NYC  programs  in  the  rural 
areas  are  presently  handled  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  the  purpose  of  my 
making  a  unanimous-consent  request? 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  asks  unanimous  consent  that 
all  debate  on  this  amendment  close  in  5 
minutes. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky-? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  object. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  at  3:25. 

The  question  was  taken  and,  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Quie),  there 
were — ayes  78.  noes  55. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Perkins 
and  Mr.  Arends. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
109,  noes  90. 
So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  O'h.ara]  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquirj-. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
time  of  the  limitation  of  debate  several 
Members  were  standing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  make 
an  announcement  with  regard  to  Mem- 
bers who  were  standing  upon  conclusion 
of  the  5  minutes  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.O'HARA]. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  is  a  good 
idea.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  action  taken 
by  the  Committee  with  respect  to  the 
committee  bill,  I  would  have  been  in- 
clined to  support  his  amendment  with 
some  amendment. 

As  he  indicated,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  wants  to  involve  private 
industry. 

The  trouble  is  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  started  talking  about  this  too 
soon — about  6  months  ago — and  he  con- 
vinced us. 

So  when  this  bill  was  before  the  com- 
mittee, we  inserted  a  provision  designed 
to  do  just  exactly  what  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  has  been  talking  about, 
by  unanimous  consent. 

We  have  a  provision  in  the  committee 
bill  designed  to  involve  private  industry 
in  training  programs  under  this  act. 

Let  me  read  to  you  from  page  160  of 
the  bill  where  we  say  that  the  manpower 
program  under  this  part  shall  include: 
(8)  programs  to  provide  Incentives  to 
private  employers,  other  than  nonprofit 
organ l2^tlons.  to  train  or  employ  unem- 
ployed or  low-income  persons,  including  ar- 
rangements by  direct  contract,  reimburse- 
ments to  employers  for  unusual  training 
costs  for  a  limited  period  when  an  employee 
might  not  be  fully  productive,  payment  for 
on-the-job  counseling  and  other  supportive 
services,  payment  of  all  or  part  of  employer 
cost5  of  sending  recruiters  Into  urban  and 
rural   areae  of  high  concentrations   or  pro- 


portions of  unemployed  or  low-lacome  per- 
sons,  and  payments  to  permit  employers 
to  provide  employees  resident  In  such  areas 
with  transportation  to  and  from  work  or  to 
reimburse  such  employees  for  such  trans, 
portatlon. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  One  provision  stands  out 
in  my  amendment,  which  permits  the 
Federal  Government  to  subsidize  up  to 
25  percent  of  the  wages.  I  see  nothing 
in  the  committee  language  that  permits 
the  subsidization  of  the  wages  an  em- 
ployer must  pay. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  The  gentle- 
man is  precisely  correct.  I  would  like  to 
direct  my  attention  to  that  fact. 

The  difference  between  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  is  offering  and 
what  the  committee  has  already  done— 
and  this  is  the  essential  difference— is 
that  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  pro- 
poses a  wage  subsidy.  The  community 
action  agency  would  have  the  power  and 
the  authority  to  pay  a  wage  subsidy  to 
some  employer  or  to  several  employers 
in  that  community  with  respect  to  low- 
income  youths  employed  by  them. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
briefly  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
Mr.  GOODELL.  It  is,  however,  in  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  where  we 
now  pay  a  100-percent  wage  subsidy  with 
the  liberal  interpretation  of  90  percent 
and  a  10-percent  contribution  in  kind. 
This  would  be  a  one-quarter  wage  sub- 
sidy for  jobs  in  private  industry-. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  wotUd 
want — and  every  Member  of  this  House 
should  want — a  good  deal  closer  look  at 
the  whole  idea  of  subsidizing  wages  for 
some  private  industries  and  net  for  oth- 
ers, for  one  employer  and  not  for  his 
competitor,  before  they  get  into  this  sort 
of  thing. 

If  you  do  not  mind  my  saying  so,  I  am 
afraid  that  what  this  amendment  would 
do  would  be  to  take  a  part  of  the  bill 
that  ever>'one  agrees  has  been  useful  and 
constructive,  and  create  controversy  that 
would  endanger  the  entire  concept  of  job 
training  for  the  unemployed  poor.  I  do 
not  want  to  take  that  kind  of  ri.sk  with- 
out thorough  hearings  and  without  a 
thorough  exploration  of  all  the  impUca- 
tions  of  this  kind  of  program. 

I  would  welcome  such  hearings.  As 
the  gentleman  knows,  I  am  sponsoring  a 
guaranteed  employment  bill,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  some  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject by  our  committee.  But  I  do  not  want 
to  get  into  a  subsidy  of  wages  for  some 
private  employers  and  not  their  com- 
petitors without  a  good  deal  more 
thought  and  consideration  than  this 
amendment  has  received. 

MORE     MONEY     FOR     JOB     PROGRAMS BUT     WILL 

THEY  HELP  PEOPLE  GET  JOBS? 

As  much  as  50  percent  of  all  title  II 
money  would  henceforth  be  available 
only  for  manpower  programs  proposed  by 
the  local  job  opportunities  boards.  The 
uncertainty  arises  from  the  fact  that 
some  part  of  this  money  would  have  to  be 
made  available  for  qualified  substitute 
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agencies  approved  under  State  plans  or 
by  the  OEO. 

This  is  a  drastic  shift  in  the  past  uses 
of  title  II  funds.  The  money  set  aside  for 
manpower  programs  would  presumably 
be  in  addition  to  other  funds  provided 
expressly  for  those  purposes  under  other 
titles  of  the  substitute  proposal.  Com- 
pared to  other  needs  in  particular  com- 
munities, this  may  be  a  case  of  overkill. 
In  any  event,  the  local  job  opportuni- 
ties boards  will  be  grossly  unrepresenta- 
tive both  of  organized  labor  and  of  many 
other  relevant  interests  within  their 
communities.  At  least  half  the  member- 
ship of  those  boards  must  consist  of  rep- 
resentatives of  private  employers.  The 
remainder  shall  be  representatives  of  the 
poor  In  other  w^ords,  organized  labor 
may  be  shut  out  completely  from  the  de- 
velopment of  programs  which  vitally  af- 
fect its  interests.  Moreover,  there  will  be 
no  representation  of  public  nonprofit 
agencies  in  the  community  service  fields 
which  constitute  the  second  biggest  la- 
bor market  in  the  country  today. 

The  kinds  of  programs  which  job  op- 
portunities board-  may  develop  for  use  of 
this  half  of  all  title  II  assistance  are 
curious,  to  say  the  least.  They  must  be 
designed  to  eliminate  conditions  which 
inhibit  or  prevent  the  poor  from  seeking 
full-time  jobs.  Those  conditions  are  rel- 
atively few:  discrimination,  physical  dis- 
ability, and  the  problem  of  mothers  with 
small  children.  The  basic  employment 
obstacles  suffered  by  the  poor  are  those 
which  prevent  them  from  securing— 
rather  than  seeking— decent  jobs.  The 
sponsors  of  this  proposal  are  apparently 
not  concerned  with  underemployment, 
substandard  wages,  and  other  obstacles 
to  employ  ability  of  those  who  seek  em- 
ployment every  day. 

They  certainly  are  not  concerned  with 
substandard  wages,  because  they  have 
made  no  provisions  for  a  minimum  wage 
rate  in  these  programs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

At  the  time  of  the  limitation  of  debate 
there  were  12  Members  standing.  The 
Chair  computes  that  each  one  shall  be 
entitled  to  20  seconds. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
difference  in  the  manpower  training  pro- 
grams operated  under  present  law,  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act.  is  that  under  that  act  we  can  fund 
on-the-job  training  and  the  expenses  of 
on-the-job  training,  but  we  cannot  fund 
the  difference  in  wage  that  is  necessary 
to  pay  an  unproductive  individual. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
BrademasI. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
question  of  wage  subsidy  to  small  private 
employers,  we  had  extensive  testimony 
directly  on  this  subject  during  our  hear- 
ings by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  tes- 


tified that  this  approach  would  be  waste- 
ful and  extravagant,  because  the  small 
businesses  that  got  the  subsidy  would 
simply  be  hiring  workers  that  they  would 
hire  anyway,  and  in  any  event  were  un- 
able, because  of  their  limited  resources 
and  capability,  to  establish  the  effective 
training  and  counseling  programs  which 
are  indispensable  to  providing  a  real 
boost  up  the  job  career  ladder. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Steiger]. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  say,  in  answer- 
ing the  comment  just  made,  that  we  had 
a  number  of  people  come  in  on  the  hear- 
ings on  the  Industry  Youth  Corps  pro- 
posal before  the  committee  who  testified 
in  favor  of  this  proposal,  and  they  were 
emplovers.  They  were  from  private  in- 
dustry. They  were  academicians  who  said 
this  should  be  tried.  We  can  go  directly 
to  employers  and  give  private  employers 
the  help  they  would  need  to  employ  the 
poor  in  productive  jobs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  IMr.  William  D.  Ford]  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  amendment  before  us  differs  in 
no  substantial  way  from  the  amendment 
we  just  voted  down.  I  think  the  House 
has  already  expressed  its  understand- 
ing of  the  problem  and  its  will,  and  I 
hope  it  will  repeat  the  vote  of  just  a  few 
moments  ago. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr, 
Erlenborn 1 . 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  the  program  which  I  believe  we  all 
understand  is  in  addition  to  what  is  in 
the  committee  bill  and  what  is  now  in 
the  law.  This  program  would  in  no  way 
interfere  with  a  continuation  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  or  the  other 
programs  in  the  community  action  field. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Brock]. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  understand  the  opposition  to 
trie  amendment.  This  concept  has  been 
tried  and  proven.  It  is  cheaper  while  be- 
ing more  effective.  It  offers  challenge 
rather  than  charity.  It  involves  people 
rather  than  politics.  I  urge  you  to  rise 
above  partisanship  and  support  an  hon- 
est effort  to  solve  a  problem  of  immense 
concern  to  us  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Thompson]. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  20  seconds  one  can  hard- 
Iv  explain  why  this  should  not  be  treated 
in  any  manner  different  from  what  it  was 
as  a  part  of  the  overall  package.  One 
might  conclude  by  saying  that  it  is 
tacked  together  in  even  a  less  scientific 
manner  than  in  the  last  amendment, 
which  was  defeated.  We  should  defeat 
their  amendment  too. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
t'.eman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QxtieI. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  not 
seem  to  bother  the  Members  from  the 
other  side  that  the  Federal  Government 
pays  90  percent  of  the  wages  to  private 
nonprofit  agencies  who  might  be  com- 
peting with  each  other.  We  ask  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  real,  worth- 
while program,  in  which  we  would  sub- 
sidize a  necessary  amount  of  25  percent 
of  the  wages  in  private  enterprise  only 
for  the  period  of  time  that  is  necessary. 
Vote  for  my  amendment  and  you  will  be 
proud  of  an  effective  antipoverty  pro- 
gram. 

The    CHAIRMAN.  The    time    of    the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
shocked  by  the  proponents'  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  program.  Last  year  at 
this  time,  at  the  time  of  the  debate,  we 
made  it  possible,  and  it  is  possible,  and 
it  is  being  done  now.  to  employ  private 
industry  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  Members 
have  been  for  the  last  year,  but  obviously 
they  have  not  been  involved  in  this  de- 
bate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Fjorida  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  not  only 
are  we  involving  private  industry  in  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  but  v.e  also 
are  involving  it  in  the  MDTA  in  certain 
projects  wliich  are  good  projects.  We  are 
presently  giving  substantial  financial  as- 
sistance to  programs  in  which  private 
industiY  is  participating.  We  have  au- 
thority to  doit. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  voted 
down. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  has  expired.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  QtnE]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers,  Mr.  Qmz  and 
Mr.  Perkins. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were— ayes  104,  noes 
140. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  section  102? 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    STEIGEB    OF 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wis- 
consin: On  page  157.  Une  24.  strike  the  semi- 
colon and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing ■':  Proi'^ded.  hoiceier,  That  all  such  pro- 
grams shall  be  delegated,  effective  July  1, 
1968.  to  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  to  be  administered  under 
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such  delegation  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare." 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr,  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
wondering  if  we  can  agree  upon  a  limita- 
tion of  time  hero,  say  15  minutes?  This  is 
the  same  amendment,  essentially,  upon 
which  the  House  has  previously  acted. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  the  pending  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  15  minutes. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
we  have  already  voted  upon  this  amend- 
ment, I  move  that  all  debate  thereon 
close  in  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
STEIGER],  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  has 
stated  that  he  does  not  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  motion  which 
has  been  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  is  not  in  order.  We  have  not  as 
yet  had  any  debate  upon  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Steicer]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr, 
Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment, quite  simply,  is  to  solely  transfer 
the  authority  for  the  in-school  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  where  it  is  now  located  to 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Perkins],  perhaps,  did  not  clearly 
understand  the  amendment,  since  this  is 
an  amendment  upon  which  we  have  not 
acted  prior  to  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  does 
not  interfere  with,  it  does  not  diminish, 
or  would  not  in  any  way  impair  the  on- 
going operations  of  the  NYC  program. 
All  it  seeks  to  do  is  that  come  July  1, 
1968,  delegate  by  statute,  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare that  which  has  already  been  dele- 
gated by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity to  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference  to  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program,  the 
chamber  of  commerce  has  recommended : 
The  stat?d  purpose  of  the  In-school  pro- 
gr.Tm  and  Its  operation  by  the  public  school 
system  would  make  It  advisable  to  transfer 
the  In-school  part  of  NTC  to  the  Office  of 
Education  to  be  run  in  coordination  with 
and  funded  through  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act. 

This  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  does  ' 
not  go  quite  that  far.  But  it  will  provide 
for  the  coordination  between  those  pro- 
grams funded  by  ESEA  and  those  pro- 
grams which  are  similar  in  nature  funded 
by  the  OfiBce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 


Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  know,  the  stated  purpose  of 
the  in-school  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
is,  among  other  things,  an  attempt  to 
find  the  basis  on  which  we  can  insure 
that  young  men  and  women  will  be  moti- 
vated to  remain  in  school  and  not  to 
drop  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  training  program, 
the  NYC,  in  my  judgment,  has  not  done 
an  extremely  good  job;  it  has  failed  in 
its  role  because  of  its  delegation  of  au- 
thority to  the  Department  of  Labor. 

If.  in  fact,  we  are  going  to  be  con- 
cerned with,  as  I  think  we  should,  at- 
tempting to  prevent  the  dropout  from 
ever  occurring,  then  it  would  seem  to  me 
to  make  good  sense  to  delegate  the  N^'C 
program  to  the  one  office  of  our  Federal 
Government  which  is  that  office  respon- 
sible for  educational  programs,  the  Of- 
fice of  Education. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  hope  that  we 
might  adopt  this  amendment  as  being 
a  first  step  toward  improving  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  offer  this 
amendment  in  a  destructive  fashion.  I 
do  not  offer  this  amendment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hampering  the  program.  But,  I 
would  think  it  would  make  a  great  deal 
of  sense  to  attempt  to  coordinate  some- 
thing which  is  not  now  being  coordi- 
nated. 

The  in-school  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  programs,  which  are  serving  some 
138,951  young  men  and  women,  have 
some  35.8  percent  of  them  now  being 
sponsored  by  public  schools  throughout 
the  country.  Some  48.193  are  serviced 
through  community  action  agencies.  As 
I  say,  the  number  of  those  enrolled  in 
public  school  in-school  NYC  program.s 
is  larger  than  those  enrolled  in  CAP 
agency  programs,  49,774  to  48,193. 

All  of  this  is  to  indicate  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  I  believe  NYC's  apparent  lack 
of  success  demonstrates  a  need  for  in- 
creased and  perhaps  redirected  coimsel- 
ing  components  in  many  projects  which 
will  emphasize  treatment  of  problems 
which  cause  the  youth  to  withdraw  from 
school  initially. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  offer  this  amendment  which  can 
strengthen  the  present  operations  and 
which  I  hope  that  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  will  accept  as  a  delega- 
tion of  authority,  not  a  transfer,  for  the 
in-school  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
program  to  a  program  which  can  serve 
well  but  which  is  not  serving  as  well  as 
it  could  be  were  it  to  be  operated  on  a 
delegated  basis  with  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  members 
of  this  Committee  will  see  fit  to  adopt 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chaliman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  sei-ve  no  useful 
purpose  for  us  to  march  up  this  hiU  and 
down  again.  This  amendment  would  re- 
quire OEO  to  delegate  to  HEW  the  in- 
school  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and 
for  this  reason  I  oppose  it. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  imanimous-con- 
sent  request? 

Mr.  IMICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Mr.  PERKINS.  I  regret  to  do  this,  but 
I  was  informed  that  there  would  be  no 
other  speakers  on  this  amendment  from 
the  other  side.  I  new  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment,  and  all  amendments 
thereto,  close  within  7  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]  asks  unanimous 
consent  that  all  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment.  and  all  amendments 
thereto,  close  in  7  minutes. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  informed  the 
gentleman  that  I  did  not  think  there 
were  any  ether  speakers  on  this  side.  I 
took  1  m.inute  in  order  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  to  clarify  one  point. 
The  gentleman  now  in  the  well  is  not  on 
the  committee,  and  I  know  of  no  one 
else  who  is  going  to  ask  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment, and  all  amendments  thereto,  close 
in  7  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Erlenborn)  there 
were — ayes  84,  noes  65. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were*  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Perkins  and 
Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
122,  noes  76, 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
wish  to  transgress  on  your  time,  but  I  be- 
lieve I  have  been  present  on  the  floor  for 
75  to  80  percent  of  this  debate.  While  I  do 
not  serve  on  the  legislative  conmiittee,  I 
happen  to  serve  on  the  subcommittee 
which  will  eventually  fimd  this  program, 
so  we  do  have  an  interest  in  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  involved 
in  a  debate  for  the  past  week  over  pro- 
posals to  remove  various  programs  from 
the  auspices  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  place  them  under  the 
aegis  of  other  Federal  agencies  involved 
in  related  areas. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  perhaps 
these  proposals  would  never  have  been 
made  if  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity had  ever  shown  any  willingness 
to  listen  to  some  constructive  criticism. 
This  is  a  new  program  and  naturally 
it  has  had  its  problems  In  getting  off  the 
ground.  But  every  time  those  of  us  on 
the  committees  overseeing  the  operation 
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nf  this  program  have  raised  a  question 
concerning  a  problem  area  we  have 
[earned  of.  we  are  accused  of  trying  to 
destroy  the  program,  we  are  agauist  tlie 
DOor  and  our  questions  are  cleverly 
^•oided.  It  would  seem  that  OEO  has  de- 
veloped a  paranoid  survival  instinct  and 
is  spending  more  time  and  money  trj'ing 
to  convince  the  Congress  of  what  a  good 
iob  they  are  doing  than  they  are  in  try- 
ing to  do  the  job  we  have  assigned  them. 
For  instance,  last  spring  before  oui- 
appropriations  hearings.  I  requested  cost 
ficures  on  the  individual  Job  Corps  cen- 
ters We  received  only  the  royal  run- 
around  for  over  2  months  and  to  this 
date  have  never  received  the  figures  we 
requested. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  receive  more 
than  enough  information  concerning 
every  complimentary  article  written 
about  OEO  programs.  Every  time  an  ar- 
ticle appears  in  one  of  my  district  papers 
favorable  to  one  of  the  poverty  programs 
in  our  area.  "Sarge"  Shriver  kindly  sits 
down  immediately  and  writes  me  a  let- 
ter enclosing  a  copy  of  the  article.  He 
also  manages  to  keep  me  informed  on 
how  our  two  Senators  from  Illinois  vote 
on  OEO  programs.  I  often  wonder  if  OEO 
has  an  employee  assigned  to  followmg 
the  news  from  my  18th  District  of  Illi- 
nois. It  might  even  be  that  they  have 
someone  assigned  to  each  of  us.  With 
a  public  relations  budget  like  theirs,  this 
is  quite  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  time  that 
GEO  takes  cognizance  of  the  fact  that 
when  the  Congress  is  critical  of  a  pro- 
gram, it  is  not  necessarily  trying  to 
destrov  it.  After  all,  we  created  it.  As 
representatives  of  the  American  people, 
we  are  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  seeing  to  it  that  their  tax  dollars  will 
be  used  in  the  most  efficient  manner— 
and  to  benefit  the  people  these  programs 
were  designed  to  assist— not  to  assure 
perpetuity  for  a  bureaucratic  Minotaur, 
The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell]  . 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Erlen- 
born] . 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
am  going  to  suggest  that  we  can  con- 
tinue this  debate  and  finish  our  work  on 
this  bill  much  more  expeditiously  if  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  will  cease  making  mo- 
tions to  limit  debate  before  the  Member 
who  has  offered  the  amendment  even  has 
the  opportunity  to  explain  It,  as  he  did 
on  this  amendment.  At  the  time  the 
chairman  made  his  second  motion  on 
which  we  voted  there  was  only  one  Mem- 
ber standing  seeking  recognition.  As  long 
as  the  chairman  continues  to  try  to  shut 
off  debate  on  this  side  I  will  continue  to 
object  to  his  unanimous-consent  request 
and  ask  for  a  division  and  tellers  on 
every  one  of  his  motions  to  limit  debate. 
We  will  use  up  a  great  deal  more  time 
that  way  than  if  we  permit  orderly  de- 
bate to  continue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Perkins]. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
plowed  this  ground  several  times.  The 
principle  contained  in  this  amendment 
is  subject  to  the  same  conclusive  argu- 
ments directed  to  previous  amendments 
rejected  bv  the  Committee.  I  ask  the 
Committee    to    vote    this    amendment 

down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger  J. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFl  EREQ    BY    MR.    FI.NO 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fino:  On  page 
163  strike  the  period  and  insert  a  feml- 
colon  in  line  6,  and  after  line  6.  insert  the 
followine; 

"(5)  no  person  charged.  In  whole  or  in 
part  with  responsibility  for  administration 
of  the  program  is,  or  ever  has  been,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party." 


Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
very  simple  but  necessary  amendment. 
In  'a  nutshell,  it  would  prohibit  OEO 
from  financing  any  work  training  pro- 
grams, including  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.'  which  are  administered  by  pres- 
ent or  former  members  of  the  Commu- 
mst  Parly. 

To  those  who  might  suggest  that  I  am 
trvinq  to  raise  a  red  herring  issue  here— 
that  nobodv  hires  or  would  dare  to  hire 
ex-communists  to  head  critical  pro- 
grams involving  the  Nation's  youth— let 
me  remind  them  that  we  have  already 
'-een  evidence  of  such   employment. 

In  my  own  city  of  New  York,  unfor- 
tunatelv.  the  mayor  not  only  hired  an 
ex-Com!munist.  but  he  bragged  about  it. 
The  present  director  of  the  New  York 
City  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is  an 
ex-Communist  named  Robert  Schrank. 
When  I  raised  the  question  of  Mr. 
Schrank's  fitness  to  lead  and  guide  New- 
York  Citv  vouth,  the  mayor's  press  as- 
sistant acknowledged  Mr.  Schrank's 
Communist  background  as  follows,  if  I 
may  quote  the  New  York  Daily  News : 

Robert  Laird,  his  press  assistant,  said  he 
understood  that  while  Schrank  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Communist  party  for  fifteen 
vears  he  gave  up  his  membership  prior  to 
ilia  Mobilization  For  Youth  appointment 
three  or  four  years  ago. 

The  mayor  of  New  York  later  ad- 
mitted that  he  knew  all  about  Schrank's 
subversive  record  when  he  hired  him. 
Let  me  quickly  point  out  that  Schrank 
was  thrown  out  of  the  Machinists  Union 
for  being  a  Communist  and  during  the 
early  1950's  he  worked  for  the  Interna- 
tional Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter  Workers 
Union,  a  notorious  Communist  front  ex- 
pelled from  the  AFL-^IO.  Believe  It  or 
not,  the  mayor  of  New  York  went  on  to 
call  this  man  a  "distinguished  public 
servant."  And  do  you  know  what  has 
happened  since?  Schrank  has  just  been 
promoted  to  assistant  commissioner  of 
the  New  York  City  poverty  war. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  would 
prevent  the  poverty  warriors  here  In 
Washington  from  giving  taxpayer  dol- 
lars to  any  work  and  training  programs 
administered  by  a  current  or  ex-Com- 
munist. My  amendment  would  cut  New 
York  City's  work  and  training  programs 


off  from  Federal  funds  until  the  mayor 
of  New  York  fires  his  "distinguished" 
ex-Communist,  which  he  wiU  never  do 
unless  he  is  forced, 

I  do  not  think  I  have  to  dwell  on  the 
interest  that  the  Communist  movement 
has  in  young  people.  They  regard  them 
as  the  most  opportune  target  for  their 
propaganda.  I  believe  that  we  in  Con- 
gress have  an  obligation  to  keep  these 
Federal  youth  programs  from  coming 
under  the  domination  of  longtime  Com- 
munists. I  will  say  frankly  that  anyone 
v.-ho  was  a  Communist  during  the  Ko- 
rean war  is  no  man  to  be  shaping  the 
lives  of  our  yoimg  people  today  and  if 
the  mayor  of  New  York  thinks  so,  then 
that  is  "his  shame,  but  I  hope  that  it  will 
not  be  the  shame  of  this  Congress. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment 
to  prohibit  OEO  from  funding  work-ex- 
perience and  other  youth  programs 
without  making  sure  that  the  programs 
are  free  of  present  or  former  Commu- 
nists. 

Mr.   PERKINS,   Mr.   Chairman,   will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FINO.  I  will  be  very  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  objection  if  the  language  as  we  under- 
.stand  it  reads. 

(D)  no  person  charged,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
with  refponsibility  for  administration  of 
the  program  is.  or  ever  has  been,  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party. 

Is  that  youi-  amendment? 

Mr.  FINO.  That  is  the  text  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS  We  accept  that  amend- 
ment 

Mr  FINO.  Thank  you. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Find]  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  section  102?  If  not. 
the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

COMMrNITY    ACTION    AMENDMENTS 

Sec,  103.  Title  II  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"TITLE     11— URBAN     AND     RURAL     COM- 
MUNITY ACTION  PROGRAMS 


•statement  of  purpose 
"Sec.  201.  This  title  provides  for  commu- 
nity action  agencies  and  programs,  prescribes 
the'  structure  and  describes  the  functions  of 
communitv  action  agencies  and  authorizes 
financial  assistance  to  community  action 
programs  and  related  projects  and  activities. 
Its  basic  purpose  is  to  stimulate  a  better 
focusing  of  all  available  local.  State,  prtvate. 
and  Federal  resources  upon  the  goal  of  en- 
abling low-income  families,  and  low-income 
Individuals  of  all  ages,  in  rural  and  urban 
areas,  to  attain  the  skills,  knowledge,  and 
motivations  and  secure  the  opportunities 
needed  for  them  to  become  fully  self-stiffi- 
clent.  Its  specific  purposes  are  to  promote,  as 
methods  of  achieving  a  better  focusing  of 
resources  on  the  goal  of  individual  and  fam- 
ilv  self-suf&ciency — 

"(1)  the  strengthening  of  community  ca- 
pabilities for  planning  and  coordinating  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  other  assistance  related  to 
the  elimination  of  poverty,  so  that  this  as- 
sistance, through  the  efforts  of  local  officials, 
organizations,  and  interests  and  affected 
citizens,  can  be  made  more  responsible  v> 
local  needs  and  conditions; 
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"(2)  the  better  organization  of  a  range  of 
servi'.a  related  to  the  needs  of  the  poor,  so 
that  these  services  may  be  made  more  effec- 
tive and  efficient  in  helping  families  and 
Individuals  to  overcome  particular  problems 
in  a  way  that  takes  account  of.  and  supports 
their  progress  In  overcoming,  related  prob- 
lems; 

'•(3)  the  greater  use,  subject  to  adequate 
evaluation,  of  new  types  of  services  and  In- 
novative approaches  In  attacking  causes  of 
poverty,  so  as  to  develop  increasingly  effec- 
tive methods  of  employing  available  re- 
sources; 

"(4)  the  development  and  implementation 
of  all  programs  and  projects  designed  to 
serve  the  poor  or  low-Income  areas  with 
the  maximum  feasible  participation  of  res- 
idents of  the  areas  and  members  of  the 
groups  served,  so  as  to  best  stimulate  and 
take  full  advantage  of  capabilities  for  self- 
advancement  and  assure  that  those  pro- 
grams and  projects  are  otherwise  meaning- 
ful to  and  widely  utilized  by  their  intended 
beneficiaries;  and 

"(0  1  the  broadening  of  the  resource  base 
of  programs  directed  to  the  elimination  of 
poverty,  so  as  to  secure,  in  addition  to  the 
services  and  assistance  of  public  officials,  pri- 
vate religious,  charitable,  and  neighborhood 
organizations,  and  Individual  citizens,  a 
more  active  role  for  business,  labor,  and  pro- 
fessional groups  able  to  provide  employment 
opportunities  or  otherwise  Influence  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  services  of  concern 
to  the  poor 

•■Tt  is  further  declared  to  be  the  purpose 
of  this  title  and  the  policy  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  provide  for  basic 
education,  health  care,  vocational  training, 
and  employment  opportunities  in  rural 
America  to  enable  the  poor  living  in  rural 
areas  to  remain  in  such  areas  and  become 
self-sufficient  therein.  It  shall  not  be  the 
purpose  of  this  title  or  the  policy  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  to  encourage 
the  rural  poor  to  migrate  to  urban  areas, 
inasmuch  as  It  is  the  finding  of  Congress 
that  continuation  of  such  migration  Is  fre- 
quently not  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
poor  and  tends  to  further  congest  the  al- 
ready overcrowded  slunis  and  ghettos  of 
our  Nation's  cities. 

•Part  A — Communitt  Action  Agencies  and 
Peograms 

"designation  of  communitt  action  agencies: 
community  action  programs 

"Sec  210.  (a)  Community  action  agencies 
shall  be  a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  (having  elected  or  duly  appointed  gov- 
erning officials),  or  a  combination  of  such 
political  subdivisions,  or  a  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency  or  organization  which  has 
been  designated  by  a  State  or  such  a  polit- 
ical subdivision  or  combination  of  such  sub- 
divisions, which — 

"(1)  has  power  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies 
and  organizations  to  assist  in  fulfilling  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  and 

"(2)  Lb  designated  as  a  community  action 
agency  by  the  Director. 

A  community  action  program  is  a  commu- 
nity based  and  operated  program — 

"(1)  which  Includes  or  is  designed  to  In- 
clude a  sufficient  number  of  projects  or  com- 
ponents to  provide,  in  sum.  a  range  of  serv- 
ices and  activities  having  a  measurable  and 
potentially  major  Impact  on  causes  of  pov- 
erty in  the  community  or  those  areas  of  the 
community  where  poverty  Is  a  particularly 
acute  problem; 

"(2)  which  has  been  developed,  and  which 
organizes  and  combines  its  component  proj- 
ects and  activities,  in  a  manner  appropriate 
to  carry  out  all  the  purposes  of  this  title: 
and 

"(3)  which  conforms  to  such  other  supple- 
mentary criteria  as  the  Director  may  pre- 
scribe consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 


"(b)  Components  of  a  community  action 
program  may  be  administered  by  the  com- 
munity action  agency,  where  consistent  with 
sound  and  efficient  management  and  appli- 
cable law,  or  by  other  agencies.  They  may  be 
projects  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  ti- 
tle, or  projects  assisted  from  other  public  or 
private  sources:  and  they  may  be  either  spe- 
cially designed  to  meet  local  needs,  or  de- 
signed pursuant  to  the  eligibility  standards 
of  a  State  or  Federal  program  providing  as- 
sistance to  a  particular  kind  of  activity 
which  will  help  in  meeting  those  needs. 

"(c)  The  community  for  which  a  commu- 
nity action  agency  is  designated  to  carry  on 
a  community  action  program  may  be  a  city, 
county,  multicity.  multlcounty.  or  other  gov- 
ernmental unit,  an  Indian  reservation,  or  a 
neighborhood  or  other  area  ( whether  or  not 
its  boundaries  correspond  with  those  of  any 
political  subdivision);  but  it  must  in  any 
event  provide  the  organizational  base  and 
possess  the  commonality  of  Interest  needed 
for  an  efficient  and  effective  program  con- 
forming to  the  requirements  of  this  section, 
"id)  The  Director  may  provide  financial 
assistance  to  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  as  a  community  action  agency  other 
than  a  community  action  agency  designated 
under  subsection  (a)  for  activities  of  the 
kind  described  in  this  title  where  he  deter- 
mines that  the  community  action  agency 
serving  the  community  has  failed,  after  hav- 
ing a  reasonable  opportunity  to  do  so,  to  sub- 
mit a  satisfactory  plan  for  a  community  ac- 
tion program  which  meets  the  criteria  for 
approval  set  forth  In  this  title,  or  that  nei- 
ther the  State  nor  any  qualified  political  sub- 
division or  combination  of  such  subdivisions 
Is  willing  to  be  designated  as  the  community 
action  agency  for  such  community  or  to  des- 
ignate a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency 
or  organization  to  be  so  designated  by  the 
Director. 

"(e)  No  political  subdivision  of  a  State 
shall  be  Included  in  the  community  action 
program  of  a  State,  or  of  any  political  sub- 
division or  combination  thereof,  If  the 
elected  or  duly  appointed  governing  officials 
thereof  do  not  wish  to  be  so  included.  Such 
political  subdivision,  and  any  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organization  or  agency  (ies- 
ignated  by  it,  shall  be  eligible  for  designation 
as  a  community  action  agency  on  the  same 
basis  as  other  political  subdivisions  and  their 
designees. 

"(f  I  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  a  tribal 
government  of  an  Indian  reservation  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State. 

"COMMUNITY     ACTION     AGENCIES    AND     BOARDS 

"Sec.  211.  (a)  Each  community  action 
agency  which  is  a  State  or  a  political  sub- 
division of  a  State,  or  a  combination  of  po- 
litical subdivisions,  shall  administer  its  pro- 
gram through  a  community  action  board 
which  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b).  Each  community  action  agency 
which  is  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency 
or  organization  designated  by  a  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State,  or  combina- 
tion of  political  subdivisions,  or  is  an  agency 
designated  by  the  Director  under  section 
210(d),  shall  have  a  governing  board  which 
shall  meet  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (b). 

"(b)  Each  board  to  which  this  subsection 
applies  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  fifty- 
one  members  and  shall  be  so  constituted  that 

(1)  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  board 
are  public  officials,  including  the  chief  elected 
official  or  officials,  or  their  representatives, 
unless  the  number  of  such  officials  reason- 
ably available  for  such  service  is  less  than 
one-third  of  the  membership  of  the  board. 

(2)  at  least  one-third  of  the  members  are 
persons  chosen  In  accordance  with  demo- 
cratic selection  procedures  adequate  to  assure 
that  they  are  representative  of  the  poor  in 
the  area  served,  and  (3)  the  remainder  of  the 
members  are  officials  or  members  of  business, 
industry,    labor,    religious,    welfare,    educa- 


tion, or  other  major  groups  and  Interests 
in  the  community.  Each  member  of  the  board 
selected  to  represent  a  specific  geographic 
area  within  a  community  must  reside  In  the 
area  he  represents.  No  person  selected  un- 
der clause  (2)  or  (3)  of  this  subsection  as 
a  member  of  a  board  shall  serve  on  such 
board  for  more  than  three  consecutive  years, 
or  more  than  a  total  of  six  years. 

"(C)  Where  a  community  action  agency 
places  responsibility  for  policy  determina- 
tions with  respect  to  the  character,  extent, 
and  administration  of  programs  to  be  carried 
on  m  a  particular  geographic  area  within  the 
community  in  a  subsidiary  board,  council, 
or  similar  agency,  or  where  it  places  sub- 
stantial reliance  on  the  recommendations  of 
such  an  agency  in  making  such  policy  deter- 
minations affecting  particular  areas,  such 
subsidiary  board,  council,  or  similar  agency 
shall  meet  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(b). 

"(d)  The  Director  shall  promulgate  such 
standards  or  rules  relating  to  the  scheduling 
and  notice  of  meetings,  quorums  (which 
shall  be  not  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
total  membership) .  procedures,  establishment 
of  committees,  and  similar  matters  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  to  assure  that  boards 
which  are  subject  to  subsection  (b)  provide 
a  continuing  and  effective  mechanism  :or 
securing  broad,  community  involvement  In 
programs  assisted  under  this  title  and  that 
all  groups  or  elements  represent-ed  on  those 
boards  have  a  full  and  fair  opportunity  to 
participate  in  decisions  affecting  those  pro- 
grams. Such  standards  or  rules  shall  not  pre- 
clude any  such  board  from  app)olnting  an 
executive  committee  or  similar  group,  which 
fairly  reflects  the  composition  of  the  board, 
to  transact  the  board's  business  between  its 
meetings.  The  quorum  requirements  for  any 
such  committee  or  group  shall  be  established 
by  the  board. 

"(e)  The  powers  of  every  community  ac- 
tion agency  governing  board  shall  include  the 
power  to  appoint  persons  to  senior  staff  posi- 
tions, to  determine  major  personnel,  fiscal, 
and  program  policies,  to  approve  overall  pro- 
gram plans  and  priorities,  and  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  conditions  of  and  approve  pro- 
posals for  financial  assistance  under  this 
title. 

"SPECinC   POWERS   AND  FTNCTIONS  OT 
COMMUNITT    ACrriON    AGENCIES 

"Sec  212.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  Its 
overall  responsibility  for  planning,  coordinat- 
ing, evaluating,  and  administering  a  com- 
munity action  program,  a  community  action 
agency  must  have  authority  under  its  char- 
ter or  applicable  law  to  receive  and  adminis- 
ter funds  under  this  title,  funds  and  con- 
tributions from  private  or  local  public  sources 
which  may  be  used  in  support  of  a  commu- 
nity action  program,  and  funds  under  any 
Federal  or  State  assistance  program  pursuant 
to  which  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency 
(as  the  case  may  be)  organized  in  accordance 
with  this  part  could  act  as  grantee,  contrac- 
tor, or  sponsor  of  projects  appropriate  for 
Inclusion  In  a  community  action  program.  A 
community  action  agency  must  also  be  em- 
powered to  transfer  funds  so  received,  and 
to  delegate  powers  to  other  agencies,  subject 
to  the  powers  of  Its  governing  board  and  Its 
overall  program  responsibilities.  This  power 
to  transfer  funds  and  delegate  powers  must 
include  the  power  to  make  transfers  and 
delegations  covering  component  projects  in 
all  cases  where  this  will  contribute  to  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  or  otherwise  further 
program  objectives. 

"(b)  In  exercising  its  powers  and  carrying 
out  its  overall  responsibility  for  a  community 
action  program,  a  community  action  agency 
shall  have,  subject  to  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  at  least  the  following  functions: 

"(1)  Planning  systematically  for  and 
evaluating  the  program,  including  actions  to 
develop  information  as  to  the  problems  and 
causes  of  poverty  in  the  community,  deter- 
mine how  much  and  how  effectively  asslst- 
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„^<.  iR  belne  provided  to  deal  with  those 
'?:^"lems  a'nd^auses,  and  establish  priorities 
£ng  projects,  activities  and  areas  as  needed 
r^  the    best    and    most    efficient    use    of 

'^"°2')"Encouraging  agencies  engaged  in  ac- 
tivities related  to  the  community  action  pro- 
eran  to  plan  for,  secure  and  administer  as- 
flstance  available  under  this  title  or  from 
other  sources  on  a  common  or  cooperative 
basis  providing  planning  or  technical  assist- 
ance to  those  agencies:  and  generally,  in  co- 
ooeratlon  with  community  agencies  and 
officials,  undertaking  actions  to  improve  ex- 
IsTmg  efforts  to  attack  poverty,  such  a^s  im- 
nrovlng  day-to-day  communication,  closing 
Lnice  gaps,  focusing  resources  on  the  most 
n^dv  and  providing  additional  opportuni- 
ties 'to  low-income  individuals  for  regular 
emplovment  or  participation  in  the  programs 
or  activities  for  which  those  community 
aeencies  and  officials  are  responsible. 

■•(3)  Initiating  and  sponsoring  projects  re- 
sDonsive  to  needs  of  the  poor  which  are  not 
otherwise  being  met.  with  particular  em- 
Dhasis  on  providing  central  or  common  serv- 
ices that  can  be  drawn  upon  by  a  variety 
of  related  prograjns.  developing  new  ap- 
proaches or  new  types  of  services  that  can 
be  incorporated  into  other  programs,  and 
filling  gaps  pending  the  expansion  or  modi- 
fication of  those  programs. 

■•(4)  Establishing  effective  procedures  by 
which  the  poor  and  area  residents  concerned 
win  be  enabled  to  influence  the  character 
of  programs  affecting  their  interests,  provid- 
ing for  their  regular  participation  in  the 
implementation  of  those  programs,  and  pro- 
viding technical  and  other  support  needed  to 
enable  the  poor  and  neighborhood  groups  to 
secure  on  their  own  behalf  available  assist- 
ance from  public  and  private  sources. 

"(5»  Joining  with  and  encouraging  busi- 
ness labor,  and  other  private  groups  and 
organizations  to  undertake,  together  with 
public  officials  and  agencies,  activities  in  sup- 
port of  the  community  action  program  which 
will  result  in  the  additional  use  of  private 
resources  and  capabilities,  with  a  view  to  such 
things  as  developing  new  employment  op- 
portunities, stimulating  investment  that  will 
have  a  measurable  impact  in  reducing  poverty 
among  residents  of  areas  of  concentrated 
poverty,  and  providing  methods  by  which 
residents  of  those  areas  can  •work  with  private 
groups,  firms,  and  Institutions  in  seeking 
solutions  to  problems  of  common  concern. 

"ADMINISTRATIVE   STANDARDS 

•Sec.  213.  (a)  Each  community  action 
agency  shall  observe,  and  shall  ( as  appropri- 
ate) require  or  encourage  other  agencies  par- 
ticipating in  a  conununlty  action  program  to 
observe,  standards  of  organization,  manage- 
ment and  administration  which  will  assure, 
so  far  as  reasonably  possible,  that  all  pro- 
gram activities  are  conducted  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title  and 
the  objective  of  providing  assistance  effec- 
tively, efficiently,  and  free  of  any  taint  of 
partisan  political  bias  or  personal  or  family 
favoritism.  Each  community  action  agency 
shall  establish  or  adopt  rules  to  carry  out 
this  section,  which  shall  Include  rules  to 
assure  full  staff  accountability  in  matters 
governed  by  law,  regulations,  or  agency 
policy.  Each  community  action  agency  shall 
also  provide  for  reasonable  public  access  to 
information,  including  but  not  limited  to 
public  hearings  at  the  request  of  appropriate 
community  groups  and  reasonable  public 
access  to  books  and  records  of  the  agency  or 
other  agencies  engaged  In  program  activi- 
ties or  operations  involving  the  use  of  au- 
thority or  funds  for  which  it  Is  responsible 
And  each  community  action  agency  shall 
adopt  for  itself  and  other  agencies  using 
funds  or  exercising  authority  for  which  it 
is  responsible,  rules  designed  to  establish 
specific  standards  governing  salaries,  salary 
Increases,   travel   and   per   diem   allowances. 


and  other  employee  benefits:  to  assure  that 
onlv  persons  capable  of  discharging  their 
duties  with  competence  and  integrity  are 
employed  and  that  employees  are  promoted 
or  advanced  under  impartial  procedures 
calculated  to  improve  agency  performance 
and  effectiveness:  to  guard  against  personal 
or  financial  conflicts  of  Interests;  and  to 
define  employee  duties  of  advocacy  on  be- 
half of  the  poor  in  an  appropriate  manner 
which  win  in  any  case  preclude  employees 
from  participating,  in  connection  with  the 
performance  of  their  duties.  In  any  form  of 
picketing,  protest,  or  other  direct  action 
which  is  in  violation  of  law. 

•■(b)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  rules  or 
regulations  to  supplement  subsection  (a), 
which  shall  include  regulations  governing 
matters  relating  to  partisan  or  nonparUsan 
political  actlrities  and  elections  referred  to  in 
section  603(b)  of  this  Act,  and  which  shall 
be  binding  on  all  agencies  carrying  on  com- 
munity action  program  acUvlties  with  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  title.  He  may, 
where  appropriate,  establish  special  or  sim- 
plified requirements  for  smaller  agencies  or 
agencies  operating  in  rural  areas.  These  spe- 
cial requirements  shall  not.  however,  affect 
the  appUcablUty  of  rules  governing  conflicts 
of  interest,  use  of  position  or  authority  for 
partisan  political  purposes  or  participation 
In  direct  action,  regardless  of  customary  prac- 
tices or  rules  among  agencies  in  the  com- 
munltv.  The  Director  shall  consult  with  the 
heads  "of  other  Federal  agencies  responsible 
for  programs  providing  assistance  to  activi- 
ties which  mav  be  included  in  community 
action  progranis  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
maximum  consistency  between  rules  or  regu- 
lations prescribed  or  followed  by  those  agen- 
cies and  those  prescribed  under  this  section. 

"EVALUATION    OF   COMMUNITY    ACTION   AGENCIES 
AND    PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  214.  (a)   In  determining  whether,  in 
what   amount,   and   on   what  conditions,   to 
extend  financial  assistance  to  a  new  commu- 
nity action  program,  the  Director  shall  con- 
sider evidence  of  the  extent  of  poverty  in  the 
community  and  the  probable  capacity  of  the 
agency   to  undertake  an  efficient  and  effec- 
tive program  In  full  conformity  to  the  pur- 
poses of   this   title.  In  renewing  or  supple- 
menting  that  financial   assistance,   he  shall 
consider  the   progress  made  in  carrying  on 
such  a  program,  consistent  with  needs  and 
with  due  allowance  for  the  special  problems 
of  rural  and  smaner  communities,  and  the 
efficiency   with   which    the   agency   has   dis- 
charged its  specific  function  and  duties  to 
this  end.  The  Director  shall  prescribe  stand- 
ards for  evaluation  of   overall   effectiveness 
and  specific  agency  operations  in  accordance 
with    this   subsection.    In   developing    those 
standards  he  shan  consider,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to,  the  use  of  criteria  covering:  the  num- 
ber and  incomes  of  persons  or  families  served 
and  seeking  to  be  served  and  the  length  of 
their  participation:  the  extent  to  which  those 
persons    and    families    have    been    aided    in 
establishing  specific  goals  and  have  in  fact 
attained  those  goals;  the  extent  to  which  re- 
sources have  been  committed  which  are  over 
and  above  the  contributions  required  by  this 
title:  the  degree  to  which  full  use  has  been 
made  of  sources  of  financial  assistance  other 
than  this  title:  the  degree  to  which  agencies, 
groups,  and  organizations,  including  the  poor 
and  area  representatives,  have  acUvely  par- 
ticipated in  the  formulation  and  Implemen- 
taUon  of  the  program  In  question;  the  ex- 
tent and  effectiveness  of  followthrough  ar- 
rangements  among  agencies  operating  dif- 
ferent components  and  related  agencies  In 
the   community:    and   the   extent   to  which 
activities  or  approaches  initiated  as  part  of 
the  program  have  been  incorporated  In  other 
ongoing  programs  in  the  community. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  evaluations  under- 
taken directly  by  him  or  by  community 
acuon  agencies,  the  Director  may  provide  for, 


or  require  community  action  agencies  to  pro- 
vide for,  independent  evaluations.  Where  ap- 
propriate, he  may  also  require  a  community 
action  agency  to  establish  an  Independent 
group  or  committee  to  provide  evaluation 
and  advisory  services  on  either  a  short-term 
or  continuing  basis. 

•Part  B — Financial  Assistance  to  Com- 
munity Action  Programs  and  Related 
AcTnrriES 

"development     of     COMMUNriY     ACTION 
PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  220.  The  Director  may  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  community  action  agencies 
to  assist  them  in  developing  community  ac- 
tion programs  In  accordance  with  this  title. 
He  may  also  provide  financial  assistance  to 
other  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  to 
aid  them  in  planning  for  the  establishment 
of  a  community  acUon  agency  or  participa- 
tion in  a  community  action  program.  Includ- 
ing assistance  to  local  governments  in  con- 
nection with  planning  activities  and  organi- 
zational changes  to  support  or  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  such  programs. 

"GENERAL     PROVISIONS     FOR     FINANCLAL     ASSIST- 
ANCE    TO     COMMUNTTY     ACTION     PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  221.   (a)   In  order  to  aid  in  the  Im- 
plementation of  community  action  programs. 
the  Director  may  provide  general  ananclal 
assistance  to  those  programs  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section.  This  as- 
sistance may  be  used,  as  approved  by  the 
Director,  by  community  action  agencies  in 
order    to    enable    them   to   carry    out   their 
planiilng,  c(Xirdinatlon,  evaluation,  and  over- 
all   administration    responsibilities    as    de- 
scribed in  part  A  of  this  title.  It  may  also  be 
used  for  the  development  and  operation  of 
approved    program    components    which    are 
necessary  for  a  fully  effective  program  and 
for    which    assistance    is    not    available,    as 
needed,    from    other    sources.    These    com- 
ponent projects  may  involve,  without  limita- 
tion,   activities   providing   services,   together 
with  necessary  related  facilities,  designed  to 
assist  families"  and  individuals  to  secure  and 
retain  meaningful  employment:  to  make  bet- 
ter use  of   available   Income   in   connection 
with  efforts  for  self-advancement:  to  attain 
basic  educational  skills  needed  for  employ- 
ment, family  self-help,  or  successful  parUcl- 
pation  in  school;   to  better  secure,  use.  and 
maintain    housing    required    for    a   suitable 
living    environment:     to    undertake    family 
planning  consistent  with  personal  and  fam- 
ily goals,  religious  and  moral  convictions:  and 
to  make  more  frequent  and  effective  use  of 
programs    available    to   help   In   overcoming 
specific     problems.     Components     providing 
these  or  other  services  may  be  focused  upon 
the  needs  of  specific  low-income  groups,  such 
as  the   very  young,  youth,  the  elderly,  the 
unemployed,    and    persons    receiving    pubUc 
assistance,    but   shall    wherever    feasible   be 
structured  so  as  to  foster  family  participa- 
tion and  progress. 

■'(b)  If  the  Director  determines  that  a 
limited  purpose  project  or  program  involving 
activities  otherwise  eligible  under  this  section 
is  needed  to  serve  needs  of  low-income  fam- 
ilies and  individuals  in  a  community,  and  no 
community  action  agency  has  been  desig- 
nated for  that  community  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 210.  or  where  a  community  action  agency 
gives  Its  approval  for  such  a  program  to  be 
funded  directly  through  a  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency  or  organization,  he  may  ex- 
tend financial  assistance  for  that  project  or 
program  to  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  which  he  finds  is  capable  of  carrying 
out  the  project  in  an  efficient  and  effective 
manner  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  this 
title. 

'•(c)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  necessary 
rules  or  regulations  governing  appUcatlons 
for  assistance  under  this  section  to  assure 
that  everv  reasonable  effort  is  made  by  each 
applicant"  to  secure  the  views  of  local  pubhc 
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officials  and  agencies  in  tlie  conxmunlty  hav- 
ing a  direct  or  substantial  interest  in  the 
application  and  to  resolve  all  Issues  of  co- 
operation and  possible  duplication  prior  to 
its  submission. 

"SPECIAL     PROGRAMS     AND     ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  222.  (a)  In  order  to  stimulate  actions 
to  meet  or  deal  with  particularly  critical 
needs  or  problems  of  the  poor  which  are  com- 
mon to  a  number  of  communities,  the  Di- 
rector may  develop  and  carry  on  special  pro- 
grams under  this  section.  This  authority  shall 
be  used  only  where  the  Director  determines 
that  the  objectives  sought  could  not  be  effec- 
tively achieved  through  the  use  of  authori- 
ties under  sections  220  and  221,  including  as- 
sistance to  components  or  projects  based  on 
models  developed  and  promulgated  by  him. 
It  shall  aUo  be  used  only  with  respect  to 
programs  which  ( 1 )  involve  activities  which 
can  be  incorporated  into  or  be  closely  co- 
ordinated with  community  action  programs. 
(2)  involve  significant  new  combinations  of 
resources  or  new  and  innovative  approaches, 
and  (3)  are  structured  in  a  way  that  will, 
wnthin  the  limits  of  the  type  of  assistance 
or  acBivitlCi  contemplated,  most  fully  and 
effectively  promote  the  purposes  of  his  title. 
Subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  assure  effective  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration, the  Director  may  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies  to  carry  on  local  projects 
initiated  under  such  special  programs;  but 
he  shall  do  so  in  a  manner  that  will  en- 
courage, wherever  feasible,  the  Inclusion  of 
the  assisted  projects  In  community  action 
programs,  with  a  view  to  minimizing  possible 
duplication  and  promoting  efficiencies  in  the 
use  of  common  facilities  and  services,  better 
assisting  persons  or  families  having  a  variety 
of  needs,  and  otherwise  securing  from  the 
funds  committed  the  greatest  possible  im- 
pact in  promoting  family  and  Individual  self- 
sufficiency.  Programs  under  this  section  shall 
include  those  described  in  the  following  par- 
agraphs: 

■•(1)  A  program  to  be  known  as  'Project 
Headstart'  focused  upon  children  who  have 
not  reached  the  age  of  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance which  (A)  will  provide  such  com- 
prehensive health,  nutritional,  education, 
social,  and  other  services  as  the  Director 
finds  will  aid  the  children  to  attain  their 
full  potential,  and  (Bi  will  provide  for  direct 
participation  of  the  parents  of  such  children 
in  the  development,  conduct,  and  overall  pro- 
gram direction  at  the  local  level. 

"(2)  A  program  to  be  known  as  'Follow 
Through"  focused  primarily  upon  children  in 
kindergarten  or  elementary  school  who  were 
previously  enrolled  In  Headstart  or  similar 
programs  and  designed  to  provide  compre- 
hensive services  and  parent  participation  ac- 
tivities as  described  In  paragraph  (1),  which 
the  Director  finds  will  aid  in  the  continued 
development  of  children  to  their  full  poten- 
tial. 

"(3)  A  'Legal  Services'  program  to  provide 
legal  advice  and  legal  representation  to  per- 
sons when  they  are  unable  to  afford  the  serv- 
ices of  a  private  attorney,  together  with  legal 
research  and  information,  as  appropriate  to 
mobilize  the  assistance  of  lawyers  or  legal 
institutions,  or  combinations  thereof.  In  fur- 
therance of  the  cause  of  Justice  among  per- 
sons living  In  poverty.  Projects  involving 
legal  advice  and  representation  shall  be  car- 
ried on  in  a  way  that  assures  maintenance 
of  a  lawyer-client  relationship  consistent 
with  the  best  standards  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion. The  Director  shall  establish  procedures 
to  assure  that  the  principal  local  bar  asso- 
ciations in  the  area  to  be  served  by  any  pro- 
posed project  for  legal  advice  and  representa- 
tion are  afforded  an  adequate  opportunity  to 
submit  comments  and  recommendations  on 
the  proposal  before  it  is  approved  or  funded. 
"(4)  A  'Comprehensive  Health*  Services' 
program  to  aid  in  developing  and  carrying 
out  comprehensive  health  services  projects 


focused  upon  the  needs  of  urban  and  rural 
areas  having  high  proportions  of  poverty  and 
a  marked  inadequacy  of  health  services  for 
the  poor.  These  projects  shall  be  designed— 
"(Ai  to  make  possible,  with  maximum  fea- 
sible use  of  existing  agencies  and  resources, 
the  provision  of  comprehensive  health  serv- 
ices, including  but  not  limited  to  preventive 
medical,  diagnostic,  treatment,  rehabilita- 
tion, mental  health,  dental,  and  follow-up 
services,  together  with  necessary  related 
facilities  and  services,  e.xcept  in  riu-al  areas 
where  the  lack  of  even  elemental  health 
services  and  persoruiel  may  require  simpler. 
less  comprehensive  services  to  be  established 
first:  and 

"(B)  to  assure  that  these  services  are  made 
readily  accessible  to  the  residents  of  such 
areas,  are  furnished  in  a  manner  most  re- 
sponsive to  their  needs  and  with  their  par- 
ticipation and  wherever  possible  are  com- 
bined with,  or  Included  within,  arrange- 
ments for  providing  employment,  education, 
social,  or  other  assistance  needed  by  the 
families  and  Individuals  served. 
Funds  for  financial  assistance  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  allotted  according  to 
need,  and  capacity  of  applicants  to  make 
rapid  and  effective  use  of  that  assistance, 
and  may  be  used,  as  necessary,  to  pay  the 
full  costs  of  projects.  Before  approving  any 
project,  the  Director  shall  consult  with  ap- 
propriate Federal.  State,  and  local  health 
agencies  and  take  such  steps  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  assure  that  the  program  will  be 
carried  under  competent  professional  super- 
vision and  that  existing  agencies  providing 
related  services  are  furnished  all  assistance 
needed  to  permit  them  to  plan  for  participa- 
tion in  the  program  and  for  the  necessary 
continuation   of   those    related   services. 

"i5)  A  program  to  be  known  as  'Upward 
Bound'  designed  to  generate  skills  and  moti- 
vation necessary  for  success  In  education 
beyond  high  school  among  young  people  from 
low-income  backgrounds  and  Inadequate 
secondary  school  preparation.  Projects  must 
Include  arrangements  to  assure  coop>eration 
among  one  or  more  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  one  or  more  secondary  schools. 
They  must  Include  a  curriculum  designed  to 
develop  the  critical  thinking,  effective  ex- 
pression and  attitudes  toward  learning 
needed  for  jxsst-secondary  education  success, 
necessary  health  services  and  such  recrea- 
tional and  cultural  and  group  activities  as 
the  Director  determines  may  be  appropriate. 
"(6)  A  program  to  be  known  as  'Emer- 
gency Food  and  Medical  Services'  designed  to 
provide  on  a  temporary  emergency  basis  such 
basic  foodstuffs  and  medical  services  as  may 
be  necessary  to  counteract  conditions  of 
starvation  or  malnutrition  among  the  poor. 
The  Director  shall  arrange  with  other  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies  or  officials  to  insure 
the  availability  of  such  foodstuffs  and  serv- 
ices through  a  cottununity  action  agency 
where  feasible,  or  by  other  means  If  no  such 
agency  exists  or  is  able  to  administer  such 
foodstuffs  and  services  to  needy  individuals. 
Elach  community  action  agency  shall  be  en- 
couraged to  develop  projects  such  as  the 
furnishing  of  information  on  nutrition,  as 
will  assist  the  poor  to  maintain  an  adequate 
and  nutritious  diet. 

"(7)  A  'Day  Care'  program  to  provide  day 
care  for  children  from  families  who  need 
such  assistance  to  become  or  remain  self- 
sufficient  or  otherwise  attain  objectives  re- 
lated to  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Projects 
shall  provide  health,  education,  social,  and 
such  other  supportive  services  as  may  be 
needed,  together  with  necessary  related 
facilities  and  services.  Reference  for  enroll- 
ment In  such  projects  shall  be  given  to  chil- 
dren whose  parents  desire  to  participate  in 
programs  under  this  Act  and  to  other  chil- 
dren whose  parents  have  especially  critical 
needs  for  day  care  service  which  could  not  be 
secured  under  any  other  program.  The  Di- 
rector and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 


tion, and  Welfare  shall  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  coordinate  programs  under  their 
jurisdictions  which  provide  day  care,  with  a 
view  to  establishing  insofar  as  possible,  a 
common  set  of  program  standards  and  regu- 
lations, and  mechanisms  for  coordination  at 
the  State  and  local  levels. 

"(8)  A  'Family  Planning'  program  to  pro- 
vide assistance  and  services  to  low-income 
persons  In  tlie  field  of  voluntary  family 
planning,  including  the  provision  of  infor- 
mation, medical  assistance,  and  supplies.  The 
Director  and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  coordinate,  and 
assure  a  full  exchange  of  information  con- 
cerning, family  planning  projects  within 
their  respective  Jurisdictions  in  order  to  as- 
sure the  maximum  availability  of  services 
and  in  order  best  to  meet  the  varying  needs 
of  different  communities.  The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  make 
the  services  of  Public  Health  Service  officers 
available  to  the  Director  in  carrying  out  this 
program. 

"(9)  A  program  to  be  known  as  'Senior 
Opportunities  and  Services'  designed  to 
identify  and  meet  the  needs  of  older,  poor 
persons  above  the  age  of  55  in  one  or  more 
of  the  foUowliig  areas:  de\elopment  and  pro- 
vision of  new  employment  and  volunteer 
services;  effective  referral  to  existing  health, 
welfare,  employment,  housing,  legal,  con- 
sumer, transportation,  education,  and  recrea- 
tional and  other  services;  stimulation  and 
creation  of  additional  services  and  programs 
to  remedy  gaps  and  deficiencies  in  presently 
existing  services  and  programs;  modification 
of  existing  procedures,  eligibility  require- 
ments and  program  structures  to  facilitate 
the  greater  use  of,  and  participation  In.  pub- 
lic services  by  the  older  poor;  development  of 
all-season  recreation  and  service  centers  con- 
trolled by  older  persons  themselves:  and 
such  other  activities  and  services  as  the  Di- 
rector may  determine  are  necessary  or  spe- 
cially appropriate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
older  poor  and  to  assure  them  greater  Self- 
sufficiency.  In  administering  this  program 
the  Director  shall  utilize  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible  the  services  of  the  Adm.inis- 
tratlon  of  Aging  in  accordance  with  agree- 
ments with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

"(b)  In  developing  programs  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  Director  shall  give  priority  to 
programs  involving  services  or  activities 
whose  effectiveness  has  been  tested  in  one  or 
more  community  action  programs,  or  in  con- 
nection with  other  Federal,  State,  or  local 
programs,  public  or  private.  The  Director 
shall  also  coopierate  with  Federal  and  State 
agencies  with  a  view  to  developing,  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a),  programs  which  will  sup- 
plement or  improve  programs  for  which  those 
agencies  are  responsible.  Where  appropriate, 
he  shall  provide  for  the  operation  of  pro- 
grams under  subsection  (a)  by  other  Federal 
or  State  agencies,  pursuant  to  delegations 
of  authority  or  suitable  agreements. 

"(c)  Programs  under  subsection  (a)  may 
Include  essential  training,  research,  and 
technical  assistance  directly  related  to  pro- 
gram development  and  Implementation,  and 
funds  allocated  for  this  purpose  may  be  al- 
lotted and  used  In  the  manner  otherwise 
provided  tinder  this  title  with  respect  to 
training,  research,  and  technical  assistance 
activities. 

"(d)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the 
continuing  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
all  programs  under  this  section,  including 
their  impact  in  terms  of  the  needs  or  prob- 
lems at  which  they  are  directed,  and  their 
relationship  to  and  effect  upon  related  pro- 
grams. For  this  purpose,  he  shall  consult 
with  other  Federal  agencies,  or  where  ap- 
propriate with  State  agencies,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide wherever  feasible  for  Jointly  sponsored 
objective  evaluation  studies  on  a  National  or 
State  basis.  The  reports  of  such  studies,  to- 
gether with  the  comments  of  the  Director 
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nH  Other  agencies,  if  any.  thereon,  shall  be 
nubile  recorls  and  shall  be  reflected  In  the 
^ual  report  of  the  Director. 

-ALLOTMENT    OF    FUNDS:    LIMITATIONS    ON 
ASSISTANCE 

"SEC   223    (a)   Of  the  sums  which  are  ap- 
nrocrlated  or  allocated  for  assistance  in  the 


Sve  opment    and   implementation    of    com 
lunltv  action  programs  pursuant  to  sections 
MO  and  221,  and  for  special  program  proj- 
!;,/ref erred  to  in  section  222 (a.,  and  which 
fre  not  subject  to  any  other  provision  gov- 
/rLng    allotment    or    distribution,    the    Dl- 
re^r  shall  allot  not  more  than  2  per  c^entum 
rmone  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa. 
f^K   Territory   of   the  Pacific   Islands, 
and  the  Virgin   Islands,   according   to   their 
r«Dective   needs.   He   shall   also  reserve  not 
more  than  20  per  centum  of  those  sums  for 
Xtment  In  accordance  with  such  criteria 
and  procedures  as  he  may  prescribe.  The  re- 
mainder shall  be  allotted  among  the  States, 
S  accordance  with  the  latest  available  data, 
so  that  equal  proportions  are  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  (1 )  the  relative  number  of  pub- 
ic  assistance    recipients    in    each    State    as 
compared  to  all  States.  »2)  the  average  num- 
ber of  unemployed  persons  in  each  State  as 
compared  to  all' States,  and   (3 1    the  relative 
number  of  related  children  living  with  fami- 
nes with  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  in  each 
State  as  compared  to  all  States.  That  part 
of  any  State's  allotment  which  the  Director 
determines  will  not  be  needed  may  be  real- 
lotted    at  such  dates  during  the  fiscal  year 
as  the  Director  may  fix.  In  proportion  to  the 
original  allotments,  but  with  appropriate  ad- 
tustments  to  assure  that  any  amount  so  made 
available  to  any  State  in  excess  of  its  needs 
Is    similarly    reallotted    among    the    other 
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"(b)  The  Director  may  provide  for  the 
separate  allotment  of  funds  for  any  special 
program  referred  to  In  section  22ia).  This 
allotment  mav  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  criteria  prescribed  in  subsection  (a),  or 
It  may  be  made  in  accordance  with  other 
criteria  which  he  determines  will  assure  an 
equitable  distribution  of  funds  refiectlng  the 
relative  Incidence  In  each  State  of  the  needs 
or  problems  at  which  the  program  is  directed, 
except  that  In  no  event  may  more  taan  12ii 
per  centum  of  the  funds  for  any  one  pro- 
gram be  used  in  any  one  State. 

■•(c)  Unless  otherwise  provided  In  this  part, 
financial  assistance  extended  to  a  community 
action  agency  or  other  agency  pursuant  to 
sections  220.  221.  and  222(a).  for  the  period 
ending  June  30,  1967,  shall  not  exceed  90 
per  centum  of  the  approved  cost  of  the 
assisted  programs  or  activities,  and  there- 
after shall  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  such 
costs.  The  Director  may,  however,  approve 
assistance  In  excess  of  such  percentages  If 
he  determines.  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions establishing  objective  criteria,  that 
such  action  Is  required  In  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  Non-Federal  contribu- 
tions mav  be  In  cash  or  in  kind,  falriy  evalu- 
ated, including  but  not  limited  to  plant, 
equipment,  or  services,  except  that  at  least 
one-half  of  the  non-Federal  contribution 
shall  be  In  cash. 

"(d)  No  program  shall  be  approved  for 
assistance  under  sections  220,  221.  and  222(a) 
unless  the  Director  satisfies  himself  (1)  that 
the  services  to  be  provided  under  such  pro- 
gram will  be  in  addition  to.  and  not  In  sub- 
stitution for.  services  previously  provided 
without  Federal  assistance,  and  (2)  that 
funds  or  other  resources  devoted  to  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor 
within  the  community  will  not  be  diminished 
in  order  to  provide  any  contributions  re- 
quired under  subsection  (c)  or  otherwlseto 
qualify  for  assistance  under  this  part.  The 
requirement  imposed  by  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations 
as  the  Director  may  adopt  and  promulgate 
establishing  objective  criteria  for  determina- 
tions covering  situations  where  a  strict  ap- 


plication of  that  requirement  would  result 
in  unnecessary  hardship  or  otherwise  be  in- 
consistent with  the  purposes  sought  to  be 
achieved. 

"Part  C — Supplemental   Programs   and 

ACTrVITIES 
"TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  TRAINING 

"Sec  230.  The  Director  may  provide,  di- 
rectly or  through  grants  or  other  arrange- 
ments, ( 1 )  technical  assistance  to  communi- 
ties in  developing,  conducting,  and  adminis- 
tering  programs    under  this   title,   and    (2i 
training  for  specialized  or  other  personne 
which   is  needed   in   connection  with  thos. 
programs  or  which  otherwise  pertains  to  thi 
purposes  of  this  title.   Upon   request  of  an 
agency  receiving  financial  assistance  under 
this    title,   the   Director   may    make   special 
assignments  of  personnel  to  the  agency  to 
assist  and   advise   it   in   the  performance  cf 
functions  related  to  the  assisted  activity;  but 
no   such  special   assignment  shall  be  for  a 
period  of  more  than  two  years  in  the  case 
of  any  agency. 

"STATE     AGENCY      ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  231.  (ai  The  Director  may  provide 
financial  assistance  to  State  agencies  desig- 
nated In  accordance  with  State  law,  to  en- 
able those  agencies — 

"(1)  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
communities  and  local  agencies  in  develop- 
ing and  carrying  out  programs  under  this 

title;  „     ^ 

"(2)  to  assist  in  coordinating  State  ac- 
tivities related  to  this  title; 

"(3)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director  in 
developing  procedures  and  programs  to 
promote  the  participation  of  States  and 
State  agencies  In  programs  under  this  title; 

ahd  _. 

"(4)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director,  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Council  established 
bv  section  604  of  the  Act.  and  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies,  In  Identifying  prob- 
lems posed  by  Federal  statutory  or  admin- 
istrative requirements  that  operate  to  im- 
pede State  level  coordination  of  programs 
related  to  this  title,  and  In  developing 
methods  or  recommendations  for  overcoming 
those   problems.  ,  ^  o*  ♦ 

"(b)  In  any  grants  or  contracts  with  state 
agencies,  the"  Director  shall  give  preference 
to  programs  or  activities  which  are  admin- 
istered or  coordinated  by  the  agencies  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  or  which 
have  been  developed  and  will  be  carried  on 
with  the  assistance  of  those  agencies. 

"RESEARCH    AND    PILOT    PROGRAMS 

"SEC.  232.  (a)  The  Director  may  contract 
O'  provide  financial  assistance  for  pilot  or 
demonstration  projects  conducted  by  pubUc 
or  private  agencies  which  are  designed  to 
test  "or  assist  In  the  development  of  new  ap- 
proaches or  methods  that  will  aid  In  over- 
coming special  problems  or  otherwise  in  fur- 
thering the  purposes  of  this  title.  He  may 
also  contract  or  provide  financial  assistance 
for  research  pertaining  to  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  establish  an  over- 
all plan  to  govern  the  approval  of  pilot  or 
demonstration  projects  and  the  use  of  all 
research  authority  under  this  title.  The  plan 
shall  set  forth  specific  objectives  to  be 
achieved  and  priorities  among  such  objec- 
tives. In  formulating  the  plan,  the  Director 
shall  consult  with  other  Federal  agencies 
for  the  purpose  of  minimizing  duplication 
among  similar  activities  or  projects  and  de- 
termining whether  the  findings  resulting 
from  any  research  or  pilot  projects  may  be 
incorporated  into  one  or  more  programs  for 
which  those  agencies  are  responsible.  As  part 
of  the  annual  report  required  by  section  608. 
or  In  a  separate  annual  report,  the  Director 
shall  submit  a  description  for  each  fiscal 
vear  of  the  current  plan  required  by  this 
section,  of  acUvltles  subject  to  the  plan,  and 
of  the  findings  derived  from  those  activities, 


together  with  a  statement  indicating  the 
time  and,  to  the  extent  feasible,  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  benefits  of  those  activities 
and  findings  are  expected  to  be  realized. 

"(CI  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
sums  approorlated  or  allocated  in  any  fiscal 
year  for  this  title  shall  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection   (a*. 

'Part  D — Gener.al  and  Technical 
Provisions 

"ASSISTANT   DIRECTORS   FOR   COMMUNITY   ACTION 

"Sec.  240.  The  Director  shall  appoint  two 
assistant  directors  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
i'-g   the   Director   in  the   administration   of 
the   provisions   of   this  title.   One   such   as- 
sistant   director,   to    be    known    as   the    As- 
sistant  Director   for   Community   Action   In 
Rural  Areas,  shall  be  responsible  for  assuring 
that   funds   allotted   for   assistance   to   pro- 
grams or  projects  designed  to  assist  the  rural 
poor   are  so  expended.  The   other   assistant 
director,  to  be  known  as  the  Assistant  Di- 
rector for  Community  Action  In  Urban  Areas, 
shall  be  responsible  for  assuring  that  funds 
allotted  for  assistance  to  programs  or  projects 
designed  to  assist  the  urban  poor  are  so  ex- 
pended.  Each   assistant   director   shall   have 
such    additional    responsibilities    consistent 
with    the    foregoing    responsibilities    as    the 
Director  may  hereafter  assign. 


"RURAL    AREAS 

"Sec.  241.  (a)  In  exercising  authority  un- 
der this  title,  the  Director  shall  take  neces- 
sary steps  to  further  the  extension  of  bene- 
fits' to   residents   of   rural   areas,   consistent 
with    the    extent    and    severity    of    poverty 
among  rural  residents,  and  to  encourage  high 
levels   of  managerial   and   technical  compe- 
tence in  programs  undertaken  in  rural  areas. 
These  steps  shall  Include,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  (1)  the  development  un- 
der section  222(a)   of  programs  particularly 
responsive   to  special   needs  of  rural   areas; 
(2)    the  establishment,  pursuant  to  section 
232(a),  of  a  program  of  research  and  pilot 
project   activities   specifically   focused   upon 
the  problems  of  rural  poverty.  Including  a 
more   effective   use    of   human   and   natural 
resources  of  rural  America  to  slow  the  mi- 
gration from  rural  areas  due  to  lack  of  eco- 
nomic   opportunity;     (3)    the    provision    of 
technical  assistance  so  as  to  afford  a  priority 
to  agencies  in  rural  communities  and  to  aid 
those  agencies,  through  such  arrangements 
as  mav  be   appropriate.   In  securing   assist- 
ance under  Federal  programs  which  are  re- 
lated to  this  title  but  which  are  not  gen- 
erally utilized  In  rural   areas;    and   (4)    the 
d»veiopment    of   special    or    simplified   pro- 
cedures,   forms,    guidelines,    model    compo- 
nents, and  model  programs  for  use  In  rural 
areas. 

"(b)    In  order  to  further  implement   the 
poUcy  described  in  subsection  (a) ,  the  Direc- 
tor shall  establish  criteria  designed  to  achieve 
an  equitable  distribution  of  assist.ance  under 
this  title  within  the  States  between  urban 
and  rural  areas.  In  developing  those  criteria, 
he  shall  consider  the  relative  numbers  In  the 
States   or  areas   therein   of    ( 1 )    low-income 
families,    particularly    those   with    children; 
(2)    unemployed    persons;     (3)    persons    re- 
ceiving cash  or  other  assistance  on  a  needs 
basis  from  public  agencies  or  private  orga- 
nizations;   (4 1    school  dropouts;    (5)    adults 
with  less  than   an   eighth-grade   education; 
and  (6)  persons  rejected  for  military  service. 
"(c>  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  the  Director  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide  financial   assistance   in   rural   areas   to 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  for  any 
project  for  which  assistance  to  community 
action  agencies  is  authorized,  if  he  deter- 
mines that  it  is  not  feasible  to  establish  a 
community  action  agency  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  The  assistance  so  granted 
shall  be  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the 
Director  deems  appropriate  to  promote  ad- 
herence to  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  the 
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early  establishment  of  a  community  action 
agency  In  the  area. 

"(d)  The  Director  shall  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  programs  for  the  interchange 
of  personnel,  for  the  undertaking  of  common 
or  related  projects,  and  other  methods  of 
cooperation  between  urban  and  rural  com- 
munities, w.th  particular  emphasis  on  fos- 
tering cooperation  In  situations  where  It  may 
contribute  to  new  employment  opportunities, 
and  between  larger  urban  communities  with 
concentrations  of  low-income  persons  and 
families  and  rural  areas  in  which  substan- 
tial numbers  of  those  persons  and  families 
have  recently  resided. 
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"COORDINATION FEDERAL     AGENCIES;     USE     OF 

STATE  FUNDS 

"Sec.   242.    (ai    The   heads   of   all   Federal 
agencies   shall   cooperate   with   the   Director 
m  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  under  this 
title  and  shall,  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
law.  exercise  their  powers  so  as  to  encourage 
implementation  of  the  purposes  of  this  title 
with  respect  to  all  programs  appropriate  for 
inclusion  in  community  action  programs.  The 
Director  may  call  upon  other  Federal  agen- 
cies for  advice,  information,  or  assistance,  in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  working  groups 
of  Federal  personnel,  in  dealing  with  specific 
problems  of  coordination  arising  under  pro- 
grams authorized  in   this   title.  Cooperative 
actions  or  undertakings  Initiated   pursuant 
to  this  subsection  may  include  evaluation  of 
local  programs  on  a  common  or  Joint  basis, 
and  actions  to  assist  particular  communities 
in   overcoming   problems  arising  out   of   di- 
verse Federal  requirements,  or  in  developing 
long-range    plans    where    Justified    by    prior 
progress. 

"(bi  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed 
oy  the  President,  where  funds  are  advanced 
for  a  single  project  by  more  than  one  Federal 
agency  to  a  community  action  agency  or 
other  agency  assisted  under  this  title,  any 
one  Federal  agency  may  be  designated  to  act 
for  all  In  administering  the  funds  advanced 
In  such  cases,  a  single  local  share  require- 
ment may  be  esUbUshed  according  to  the 
proportion  of  funds  advanced  by  each 
agency,  and  any  such  agency  may  waive  any 
technical  grant  or  contract  requirement  (as 
defined  by  such  regulations)  which  is  Incon- 
sistent with  the  similar  requirements  of  the 
administering  agency  or  which  the  adminis- 
tering agency  does  not  Impose. 

"(CI  In  order  to  promote  coordination  In 
the  use  of  funds  under  this  Act  and  funds 
provided  or  granted  by  State  agencies,  the 
Director  may  enter  into  agreements  with 
States  or  State  agencies  pursuant  to  which 
they  win  act  as  agents  of  the  United  States 
for  purposes  of  providing  financial  assistance 
to  community  action  agencies  or  other  local 
agencies  In  connection  with  specific  projects 
or  programs  involving  the  common  or  Joint 
use  of  State  funds  and  funds  under  this 
title. 

"SUBMISSION   or  PLANS   TO   GOVERNORS 

"Sec.  243.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  no  contract,  agreement,  grant, 
loan,  or  other  assistance  shall  be  made  with. 
or  provided  to,  any  State  or  local  public 
agency  or  any  private  Institution  or  organi- 
zation for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any 
program,  project,  or  other  activity  within  a 
State  unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such  pro- 
posed contract,  agreement,  grant,  loan,  or 
other  assistance  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  and  such  plan  has  not 
been  dlsaDoroved  by  the  Governor  within 
thirty  da;  jf  such  submission,  or.  If  so  dis- 
approved, has  been  reconsidered  by  the  Di- 
rector and  found  by  him  to  be  fully  consist- 
ent with  the  provisions  and  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  This  section 
shall  not.  however,  apply  to  contracts,  agree- 
ments, grants,  loans,  or  other  asslsUnce  to 
any  Institution  of  higher  education  in  exist- 
ence on  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  Act. 


"FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITY  AND   AUDIT 

"Sec.  244.   (a)   No  funds  shall  be  released 
to  any  agency  receiving  financial  assistance 
under   this   title   until   it  has  submitted  to 
the  Director  a  statement  certifying  that  the 
assisted  agency  and  its  delegate  agencies  (or 
subcontractors  for  performance  of  any  major 
portion  of  the  assisted  program)  have  estab- 
lished an  accounting  system  with   internal 
controls  adequate  to  safeguard  their  assets, 
check   the   accuracy   and    reliability   of    the 
accounting  data,  promote  operating  efficiency 
and  encourage   compliance   with   prescribed 
management    policies    and    such    additional 
fiscal  responsibility  and  accounting  require- 
ments  as   the   Director  may   establish.   The 
statement  may  be  furnished   by  a  certified 
public   accountant,    a   duly   licensed   public 
accountant  or.  In  the  case  of  a  public  agency, 
the  appropriate  public  financial  officer  who 
accepts  responslblUty  for  providing  required 
financial  services  to   that  agency. 

"(b)   Within  three  months  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  a  grant  to  or  contract  of  assist- 
ance  with   an   organization   or   agency,    the 
Director  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  a 
preliminary  audit  survey  to  review  and  eval- 
uate the  adequacy  of  the  accoimung  system 
and  Internal  controls  estabUshed  thereunder 
to  meet  the  standards  set  forth  in  the  state- 
ment referred  to  in  paragraph  (a) .  Promptly 
after  the  completion  of  the  survey,  the  Direc- 
tor shall  determine  on  the  basis  of  findings 
and  conclusions  resulting  from  the  survey 
whether  the  accounting  systems  and  Inter- 
nal controls   meet  those  standards  and.   If 
not,  whether  to  suspend  the  grant  or  con- 
tract. In  the  event  of  suspension,  the  assisted 
agency   shall    be   given   not  more   than   six 
months  within  which  to  esUblish  the  neces- 
sary systems  and  controls,  and.  In  the  event 
of  failure  to  do  so  within  such  time  period 
the  assistance  shall   be  terminated   by  the 
Director. 

"(c)    At  least  once  annually  the  Director 
shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  an  audit  of 
each  grant  or  contract  of  assistance  under 
this  title.  Promptly  after  the  completion  of 
such  audit,  he  shall  determine  on  the  basis 
of  resulting  findings  and  conclusions  whether 
any  of   the   costs   of   expenditures   Incurred 
shall   be  disallowed.  In   the  event  of  disal- 
lowance, the  Director  may  seek  recovery  of 
the  sums  Involved  by  appropriate  means.  In- 
cluding court  action  or  a  commensurate  In- 
crease In  the  required  non-Federal  share  of 
the  costs  of  any  grant  or  contract  with  the 
same  agency  or  organlzaUon  which  is  then 
In    effect   or   which   is   entered   Into   within 
twelve  months  after  the  date  of  disallowance 
"(d)   The    Director    shall    establish    such 
other   requirements   and   take   such   actions 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 
and   to   Insure   fiscal   responsibility'   and   ac- 
countability, and  the  effective  and  efficient 
handling  of  funds  In  connection  with  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  title.  These  require- 
ments and  actions  shall  Include   (1)    neces- 
sary action  to  assure  that  the  rate  of  expend- 
iture of  any  agency  receiving  financial  as- 
sistance  does  not  exceed  the   rate  contem- 
plated under  Its  approved  program:  and  (2) 
appropriate    requirements    to    promote    the 
conUnulty  and  coordination  of  all  projects 
or  components  of  programs  receiving  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  title.  Including  pro- 
vision   for    the    periodic    reprogramlng  "and 
supplementation     of    assistance    prevlouslv 
provided.  ' 

"SPECUL    LIMTTATIONS 

"Sec,  245.  The  following  special  limitations 
shall  apply,  as  Indicated,  to  programs  under 

this  title. 

"(1)  Financial  assistance  under  this  title 
may  Include  funds  to  provide  a  reasonable 
aUowance  for  attendance  at  meetings  of  any 
community  action  agency  governing  board, 
neighborhood  council  or  committee,  as  ap- 
propriate to  assure  and  encourage  the  maxi- 


mum feasible  participation  of  members  m 
groups  and  residents  of  areas  served  in  a 
cordance  with  the  purposes  of  this  tiUe  aT,!i 
to  provide  reimbursement  of  actual  exoen^Z 
connected  with  those  meetings;  but  tw 
funds  (or  matching  non-Federal  funds j  mT 
not  be  used  to  pay  allowances  in  the  case  r' 
any  Individual  who  Is  a  Federal  State  I' 
local  government  employee,  or  an  empiov^! 
of  a  community  action  agency,  or  for  ni? 
ment  of  an  allowance  to  any  individual  foi 
attendance  at  more  than  two  meeting. 
month.  '^''  » 

"(2)   The    Director   shall    issue    nccessarv 
rules  or  regulations  to  assure  that  no  em 
ployee  engaged  In  carrying  out  commumrv 
action  program  activities  receiving  financia 
assistance   under   this   title  Is  compensated 
from  funds  so  provided  at  a  rate  In  excess  o^ 
$15,000  per  annum,   and   that  any  amount 
paid  to  such  an  employee  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  $15,000  per  annum  shall  not  be  considered 
in    determining    whether    the    non-Federal 
contributions   requirements   of   section  223 
have  been  compiled  with;  the  Director  mav 
however,  provide  in  those  rules  or  regula- 
tlons   for   exceptions   covering   cases   where 
because  of  the  need  for  specialized  or  pro- 
fessional skills  or  prevailing  local  wage  levels 
application     of     the     foregoing     restriction 
would  greatly  impair  program  effectiveness 
or  otherwise  be  Inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses sought  to  be  achieved. 

"(3)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  shall  serve  as  mem- 
ber of  a  board,  council,  or  committee  of 
any  agency  serving  as  grantee,  contractor,  or 
delegate  agency  in  connection  with  a  pro- 
gram receiving  financial  assistance  under 
this  title;  but  this  shall  not  prohibit  an 
officer  or  employee  from  serving  on  a  board 
council,  or  conunlttee  which  does  not  have 
any  authority  or  powers  in  connection  with 
a  program  assisted  under  this  title. 

"(4)  In  granting  financial  assistance  for 
projects  or  activities  in  the  field  of  famUy 
planning,  the  Director  shall  assure  that  fam- 
ily planning  services,  Including  the  dissemi- 
nation of  family  planning  Information  and 
medical  assistance  and  supplies,  are  made 
available  to  all  low-Income  Individuals  who 
meet  the  criteria  for  eligibility  for  assistance 
under  this  title  which  have  been  established 
by  the  assisted  agency  and  who  desire  such 
information,  assistance,  or  supplies.  The  Di- 
rector shall  require,  in  connection  with  any 
such  financial  assistance,  that — 

"(A)  no  Individual  will  be  provided  with 
any  Information,  medical  supervision,  or 
supplies  which  that  Individual  Indicates  Is 
Inconsistent  with  his  or  her  moral,  philo- 
sophical, or  religious  beliefs;    and 

"(B)  no  Individual  will  be  provided  with 
any  medical  supervision  or  supplies  unless 
he  or  she  has  voluntarily  requested  such 
medical  supervision  or  supplies. 
The  use  of  family  planning  services  assisted 
under  this  title  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite 
to  the  receipt  of  services  from  or  participa- 
tion in  any  other  programs  under  this  Act. 
"(5)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  ex- 
tended under  this  title  to  provide  general 
aid  to  elementary  or  secondary  education  in 
any  school  or  school  system;  but  this  shall 
not  prohibit  the  provision  of  special,  reme- 
dial, and  other  noncurrlcular  educational 
assistance. 

"(6)  In  extending  assistance  under  this 
Utle  the  Director  shall  give  special  consider- 
ation to  programs  which  make  maximum 
use  of  existing  schools,  community  centers, 
settlement  houses,  and  other  facilities  during 
times  they  are  not  in  uBe  for  their  primary 
purpose. 
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"LIMITATTONS    ON    POLmCAL    ACTIVITy 

"Sec.  246.  The  Director,  after  consultation 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  shall  Is- 
sue such  regulations,  or  Impose  such  re- 
quirements, as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 


,t»T*  to  insure  that  programs  assisted  under 
f.TtlUe  "re  not  carried  on  In  a  manner 
S^^^lvlng  the  use  of  program  funds,  the  pro- 
.nslon  of  services,  or  the  employment  or  as- 
c  ^mnent  of  personnel  In  a  manner  support- 

ngTr  "esultmg  in  the  identification  of  such 
nroRrams    with    (1)    any    partisan    political 

rtivitv  or  any  other  political  activity  asso- 
dated  with  a  candidate,  or  contending  fac- 
r  on  or  group,  in  any  election  for  public  or 
"  rtv  office,  or  (2)  any  activity  to  provide 
^te'rs  or  prospective  voters  with  transporta- 
tion to   the   polls   or   similar   assistance    in 


where  opportunities  for  meaningful  employ- 
ment and  a  decent  lUe  are  lacking.  There- 
fore It  is  declared  to  be  the  purpose  of  this 
title,  and  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Di- 
rector, to  place  special  emphasis  upon  ax- 
restmg  such  migration  by  attacking  the 
causes  of  poverty  In  rural  America  as  well 
as  urban  America,  so  that  the  poor  ma\  be- 
come self-sufficient  therein.  It  shaU  not  be 
the  policy  of  the  Director  to  encourage  or 
assisCdlrectly  or  Indirectly,  such  migration. 

"RESPONSIBILITY    OF    THE    DIRECTOR 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 


groups,  the  elderly  poor,  and  such  other 
groups  and  organizations  as  may  be  appro- 
priate; Provided,  however.  That  no  more  than 
one-third  of  the  membership  of  the  State 
commission  shall  be  State  and  local  officials 
of  their  representatives. 

"(b)  A  State  commission  established  or 
designated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
shall— 

"(1)  be  the  sole  agency  responsible  for 
carrying  out  the  responsibilities  of  the  Stale 
under  this  title; 

"(2)   undertake  to  Identify  areas  of  con- 
centration and  general  characteristics  of  the 
fundamental  causes 


n    to    the    polls    or    similar    assistance    lu  ..gj.(-  202.  The  Uirecior  oi  uic  "-""^-c  ^^  — --        centraiion  ana  geuersu  i 

Jdection  with  any  such  election,  or  any  ^qj^Ic  Opportunity  (hereinafter  referTed  to  p^^  ^^^  ^^  determine 
^ter  registration  actlvitv.  Rules  or  regula-  ^  ^^e  'Director')  shall  be  responsible  for  the  ^j  poverty  in  each  State; 
uons  under  this  section  shall  provide  for  en-      administration  of  this  title.  "(3i    Initiate  and  coi 

forcement   procedures,   which   shall   Include  ■assistant  directors 

provision  lor  summary  suspe^ion^of^assl^st-  ^^    ^^^    ^^^^^  ^^^^^   ^   appointed   two 

assistant  directors  for  the  purpose  of  asslst- 

ine   the   Director   in   the    administration   of 

tins  title.  One  such  assistant  director,  to  be 

"SEC    247.  rne  Jjirectur  simii  wai.j  -->.  ..-»      known   as   the  Assistant   ^'rector  f or  Com- 

□roerams  provided  for  In  this  title  during     munity  Action  in  Rural  Areas,  ^^f  ^ J^  f^T 

the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30.  1967,  and  the      sponsible   for   assuring    that   funds    allotted 

" ■!__  c — ^1  ,.=o-o    l^r^r  aany^  eiiph      . „,.„(„» o nz-o    Tn   nro^rams   or   projects   ae- 


ance  or  other  action  necessary  to  permit  en 
forcement  on  an  emergency  basis. 

"DURATION    OF    PROGRAM 

"Sec.  247.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 


three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such 
fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appro- 
priated as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by 
law." 


Mr.  PERKINS  ((iuring  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  103.  starting  on  page  168 
and  continuing  to  page  211.  be  consid- 
ered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIR^LAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GOODELL 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodell:  On 
page  168.  alter  line  16,  strike  out  every- 
thing through  line  4  on  page  186  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof: 

"TITLE   II— COMMUNITY  ACTION 
"Part  A — General 

"DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

"Sec.  201.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title, 
as  amended,  to  establish  programs,  policies, 
and  structures  through  which  the  Director 
can  play  an  appropriate  role  in  assisting  the 
States  and  urban  and  rural  communities 
therein  to  rehabilitate  the  poor  by  dealing 
effectively  with  the  principal  causes  of  pov- 
erty. In  undertaking  this  role,  it  shall  be  the 
policy  of  the  Director  to  assist  only  those 
programs  or  activities  which  focus  uj)on 
principal  causes  of  poverty. 

"The  Director  shall  pursue  the  purpose  of 
this  title— 

"(a)  by  involving  In  a  meaningful  way. 
at  the  State  and  local  levels,  the  poor  and 
other  Interested  Individuals,  groups,  and 
private  and  public  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions. Including  private  enterprise  and  labor; 
and 

"(b)  by  encouraging  the  creation  and  sup- 
port of  community  action  agencies  and 
neighborhood  organizations  responsible  for 
Identifying  causes  and  conditions  of  poverty 
in  the  community,  and  for  discovering,  plan- 
ning, and  executing  programs  aimed  at  break- 
ing the  poverty  cycle.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to.  imaginative  and  Innovative  pro- 
grams of  education,  Job  training,  employ- 
ment and  Improvement  of  services  to  enable 
the  poor  better  to  help  themselves. 

"It  Is  the  finding  of  Congress  that  the  con- 
tinued mass  migration  of  the  poor  from 
rural  America  to  the  Nation's  cities  Is  not  in 
the  best  Interest  of  the  Nation  or  of  the  poor 
since  such  migration  tends  to  further  con- 
gest already  overcrowded  slums  and  ghettos 


lor  assistance  to  programs  or  projects  de- 
signed to  assist  the  rural  poor  are  so  ex- 
pended. The  other  assistant  director,  to  be 
known  as  the  Assistant  Director  for  Com- 
muuity  Action  In  Urban  Areas,  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  assuring  that  funds  allotted 
for  assistance  to  programs  or  projects  de- 
signed to  assist  the  urban  poor  are  so  ex- 
pended Each  assistant  director  shall  have 
such  additional  responsibilities  consistent 
with  the  foregoing  responsibilities  as  the 
Director  may  hereafter  assign. 

"RESERVATION  OF  ALLOTMENTS 

"204.  (ai  Not  less  than  10  per  centum  of 
each  State's  allotment  under  section  213 
shall  be  reserved  for  grants  to  ^"^e  State 
agency  of  such  State  pursuant  to  section  232. 

"FEDERAL  PRIORITY 

••SEC  205.  Not  less  than  50  per  centum  of 
the  sum  allotted  to  each  State  under  sec- 
tion 213(a)  shall  be  reserved  for  the  fund- 
ng  of  programs  proposed  by  Job  opportu- 
nities boards  of  qualified  community  action 
agencies  or  by  qualified  substitute  agencies. 

•POVERTY  CRlTEBLA 

-SEC    206     After    consultation   with    each 
commission  (established  pursuant  to  section 
■>n)  and  on  the  basis  of  Income,  cost  of  liv- 
me     differences    between    urban    and    -ural 
Ufl   and  other  relevant  factors,  the  Director 
shall  establish   and   promulgate   appropriate 
criteria    for    determination    of    those    indi- 
viduals who  shall  be  considered  urban  poor 
and   rural   poor    for   purposes    of    this   title, 
such    criteria    may    vary    within    reasonable 
limits   from  State  to   State,   as  the  EWrector 
and  the  State  commission  of  each  State    li 
anv    may  determine  (or  the  Director  act  ng 
alone  if  there  is  no  such  State  commiss  on 
in  such  State)    deem   appropriate    but   the 
criteria    must   be   uniform    throughout   any 
one    Sta^.    The    Director    shall    apply    such 
criteria  annually,  using  the  most  current  in- 
formation available  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Cei^us.   together  with  any  additional  data 
which  mav  be  furnished  by  the  State  coni- 
mlsslon   or   from   other   reliable   sources,   to 
determine   the   number  of  ^'■^^"  P°°^  .f^^J^ 
rural  poor  in  each  State  and  in  the  Nation. 
••Part  B— State  Participation 

'•state  RESPONSEBILmES 

"Sec  211  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  a  grant  or  otherwise  P""^,\P?,*«^^Ji^" 
this  title  shall  designate  or  establish  a  State 
agency  to  be  known  as  the  State  commtmlty 
action  commission  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the     'State    commission'     which    shaU     be 


(3i  Initiate  and  conduct  comprehensive 
planning,  including  the  determination  of 
State  priorities  and  policies  (Including  cri- 
teria lor  the  allocation  of  funds  to  qualified 
community  action  agencies  or  substitute 
agencies  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title  I  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  poverty  in 
each  State; 

"(4 1  promulgate  and  submit  to  the  Di- 
rector and  to  each  qualified  community 
action  agency  and  delegate  agency  in  each 
State,  in  advance  of  each  fiscal  year  after 
fiscal  year  1968.  at  a  time  determined  by  the 
Director,  a  State  plan  lor  action,  which  shall 
review,  evaluate,  and  make  recommendations 
concerning  the  funding  of  each  of  the  pro- 
grams proposed  to  be  conducted  by  each 
qualified  community  action  agency  or  substi- 
tute agency  in  the  State  in  each  fiscal  year, 
taking  Into  consideration  any  other  relevant 
public  or  private  program  to  assure  that  pro- 
grams funded  under  this  title  are  focused 
upon  meeting  those  needs  which  cannot  be 
or  are  not  met  by  such  other  programs; 

••(51   select,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  qualified  community  action 
agencies    and.    when    appropriate,    qualified 
substitute  agencies,  to  receive  assistance  or 
conduct  programs  under  this  title;  and  as- 
sign to  any  agency  which  is  found  an  area 
over  which"  it  shall  have  Jurisdiction  for  the 
administration  of  programs  under  this  title. 
which  area  shall  be  coterminous  with  a  major 
State   political   subdivision,   such   as   a   city, 
county,  or  parish,  except  that  If  such  sub- 
division  is   not  of   a   size   or   population   to 
permit  the  agency  to  serve  it  efficiently  and 
effectively,   such   area  shall   be  coterminous 
with  more  than  one  such  subdivision  or  a 
lesser  portion  oi  such  subdivision,  so  long  as 
due   consideration   Is   given    to  meeting   the 
needs  of  the  poor  in  the  remaining  portion  of 
such  subdivision; 

••(6 1  consult  with  and  provide  assistance. 
Including  technical  assistance,  to  community 
action  agencies  and  qualified  substitute  agen- 
cies; assist  In  the  preparation  and  admin- 
istration of  annual  plans;  assist  in  the  train- 
ing of  personnel:  assist  in  coordinating  pro- 
grams to  be  conducted  by  any  such  agency 
with  other  ongoing  programs  serving  the 
same  area  or  any  of  the  poor  therein;  and  as- 
sist In  mobilizing  and  making  maxlmtun 
feasible  use  of  public  and  private  resourcee 
In  carrying  out  the  programs  of  such  com- 
munity action  agencies; 

"(7)  review,  evaluate,  and  approve  or  dis- 
approve (In  whole  or  In  parti  the  annual 
plans  of  the  community  action  agencies  In 
accordance  with  criteria  set  forth  In  the  ap- 
proved State  plan  for  action,  taking  into  con- 
sideration any  ongoing  State  or  local  pro- 
grams of  a  similar  nature  to  determine 
whether  the  programs  proposed  In  the  annual 
plan  would  duplicate  or  disrupt  such  ongoing 
State  or  local  programs; 

"(8)  report  to  the  Director  on  the  expend- 
iture of  Federal  funds  in  such  State  under 
this  title  during  each  fiscal  year  to  enable  the 


the     'State     commission      ^^^^^     ^'^^j'^;      President  and  Congress  to  evaluate  the  prog- 
broadly  representative  of  1°^^  j=°°^„^,^';y     .^ss  of  the  States  under  this  Act; 


action  agencies,  pubUc  and  private  education 
welfare  rehabilitation,  manpower,  health, 
and  other  public  and  private  human  re- 
sources agencies.  Headstart  agencies,  busi- 
ness and  labor  organizations,  minority  racial 


ress  of  the  States  under  this  Act; 

"(9)  establish  liaison  with  State  commis- 
sions In  other  States  to  exchange  Ideas  and 
information  pertinent  to  comprehensive 
planning  for  the  elimination  of  poverty  and 
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the   avoidance   of   inefficient   or   duplicative 
prograntis; 

••(10»  establish  for  the  personnel  of  the 
St.^te  commission  a  salary  schedule  compara- 
ble to  that  of  other  agencies  within  each 
State:  Provided,  however.  That  the  Director 
in  his  discretion  may  modify  or  adjust  such 
schedule  or  any  provision  thereof;  and 

"(lit  provide  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  i^.ecessary 
to  insure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  all  funds  under  this  title,  and 
to  Insure  that  in  no  case  shall  Federal  funds 
be  commingled  with  non-Federal  funds  In 
financing  programs  under  this  title." 

On  pa^e  186,  line  6.  renumber  section  222 
as  section  212:  lines  12-13.  strike  "under  sec- 
tions 220  and  221"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"elsewhere  In  this  title". 

On  page  194.  line  20,  renumber  section 
223  as  secuon  213:  Unes  22-23,  strike  "sec- 
tions 220  and  221"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"this  title":  line  24,  strike  "222"  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "212". 

On  page  195,  line  24,  strike  "222"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "212". 

On  page  196.  line  9,  strike  "pursuant  to 
sections  220,  221  and  222  (a)."  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "tinder  this  title.";  line  22, 
strike  "sections  220,  221,  and  222(a)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "this  title";  line  19, 
after  "services"  strike  the  comma  and  Insert 
a  period  In  lieu  thereof;  and  strike  the  bal- 
ance of  line  19  and  all  of  line  20. 

Beginning  on  page  197,  sUlke  out  all  that 
follows  line  11  thereon  through  line  8  on 
page  200.  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  part  C; 

"P.\RT  C — PARTICIP•^TIO^^  of  CoMMrNrrr  Ac- 
tion Agency;  Deleg.^te  Agencies 
"commttnity  action  agencv  defined 

"Sec.  221.  (al  For  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
a  community  action  agency  shall  be  a  public 
or  private  nonprofit  organization  (other  than 
a  political  party)  which  satisfies  the  follow- 
ing requirements  and  Is  designated  as  a  quali- 
fied community  action  agency  by  the  State 
commission  under  section  211(bW5)  or  by 
the  Director  pursuant  to  section  233: 

"(II  Policies  are  determined  by  a  govern- 
ing board  or  a  constituent  overall  governing 
group  thereof,  such  as  an  executive  commit- 
tee, the  membership  of  which  board  or  group 
shall  be  representative  of  various  community 
interests  as  follows: 

"( A  )  at  least  a  third  of  the  members  repre- 
sent the  poor,  which  members  are  resldente 
of  the  area  served  by  such  agency  and  se- 
lected by  the  residents  of  such  area,  by 
processes,  such  as  elections  or  assemblies,  In 
which  the  poor  are  given  opportunity  to 
participate  to  the  maximum  feasible  extent; 
except  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
any  member  who  Is  selected  by  and  repre- 
sents a  neighborhood  organization  as  defined 
In  section  222  shall  be  considered  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  poor; 

•(B)  ofUclals  (duly  elected  or  appointed) 
of  local  government,  or  their  representatives, 
not  to  exceed  one-third  of  the  membership 
of  the  board:  Provided,  however.  That  such 
officials  or  their  representatives  are  available 
and  willing  to  serve:  and 

"(C)  the  remainder  of  the  membership  of 
such  board  or  group  are  representatives  of 
and  selected  by  educational,  welfare,  reli- 
gious, business,  labor,  and  other  organlza- 
tlona.  Including,  In  areas  served  by 
cooperative  extension  services  or  technlctd 
action  panels,  representatives  of  such  serv- 
ice* and  panels.  No  person  selected  under 
subparagraphs  (A)  or  (C)  above  as  a  member 
of  such  board  or  group  shall  serve  more  tJian 
three  consecutive  years  or  more  than  a  total 
of  six  years  thereon. 

"(21  Adequate  authority  and  competence 
exist  to  enter  Into  contracts  with  or  receive 
grants  from  the  State  commission  and  the 
Director  under  this  title  and  to  carry  out  the 
programs  for  which  It  requests  Federal  assist- 


ance under  this  title  efficiently,  effectively 
and  in  a  manner  fully  consistent  with  the 
provisions  and  purposes  of  this  title  either 
directly  or  by  contract  with  delegate  agencies 
pursuant  to  section  225. 

"(3)  Is  willing  and  competent  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  which  may  be  assigned 
to  a  community  action  agency  under  this 
Act. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  any  neighborhood  organiza- 
tion as  hereinafter  defined  shall  be  author- 
ized to  propose  programs  to  be  assisted  or 
conducted  by  such  community  action 
agency,  and  to  require  such  agency  to  ter- 
minate Its  assistance  to  or  conduct  of  any 
program  in  the  neighborhood  represented  or 
served  by  such  organization,  whenever  In  its 
Judgment,  such  program  Is  not  in  the  best 
Interests  of   the   neighborhood. 

"(c)  The  State  Commission  shall,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Director,  promulgate 
and  publish  rules  and  regulations  relating 
to  the  scheduling  and  notice  of  meetings, 
quorums  (which  In  the  case  of  a  commu- 
nity action  board  shall  not  be  less  than 
50  per  centum  of  Its  total  membership) ,  pro- 
cedures, establishment  of  committees  and 
similar  matters  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
to  assure  that  community  action  boards 
provide  a  continuing  and  effective  mech- 
anism for  securing  broad,  community  in- 
volvement in  programs  assisted  under  this 
title  and  that  all  groups  or  elements  repre- 
sented on  these  boards  have  a  full  and  fair 
opportunity  to  participate  In  decisions  af- 
fecting those  programs.  Such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations shall  not  preclude  any  community 
action  board  from  appointing  an  executive 
committee  or  similar  group  which  fairly  re- 
flects the  composition  of  the  board  to  trans- 
act the  board's  business  between  Its  meet- 
ings. The  quorum  requirements  for  any  such 
committee  or  group  shall  be  established  by 
the  board. 

■'NEIGHBORHOOD     ORGANIZATION     DEFINED 

•'Sec.  222.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  a 
neighborhood  organization  shall  be  any  pub- 
lic or  private  nonprofit  organization  which 
represents  the  poor  In  a  single  Impoverished 
neighborhood  within  the  area  assigned  to 
a  qualified  community  action  agency  and 
consists  of  residents  of  such  neighborhood 
selected  at  least  annually  by  residents 
thereof  through  processes  such  as  elections 
and  neighborhood  meetings  In  which  the 
poor  partlcli>ate  to  the  maximum  feasible 
extent. 

"RESPONSIBILITIES    OF    COMMUNITY    ACTION 
AGENCY 

"Sec  223.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of 
any  community  action  agency  which  desires 
to  receive   assistance   under   this   title   to — 

"(1)  mobilize  and  make  maximum  feasible 
use  of  public  and  private  resources  (Includ- 
ing volunteered  services  of  individuals)  to 
eliminate  the  causes  of  poverty  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  title; 

"(2)  establish  and  appoint,  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  after  such  agency  determines 
to  seek  assistance  for  Job  oriented  progrsuns, 
as  provided  In  subparagraph  3  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  Job  Opportunity  Board,  a  majority 
of  whose  members  shall  be  representatives 
of  business  and  at  least  one-third  of  whose 
members  shall  be  representatives  of  the 
poor; 

"(3)  authorize  and  direct  such  Job  Op- 
portunities Board  to  develop  programs  de- 
signed to  enable  the  unemployed  and  under- 
employed poor  to  rehabilitate  themselves 
through  meaningful  Job  training,  counseling, 
work  experience,  supportive  services  and 
placement  for  Jobs,  Including  special  pro- 
grams, where  appropriate,  to  eliminate  con- 
ditions which  inhibit  or  prevent  the  poor 
from  seeking  full-time  Jobs: 

"(4)  further  authorize  and  direct  such  Job 
Opportunities  Board 


"(A)  encourjge  the  contribution  of  or  use 
of  funds,  services,  facilities,  and  propeny 
from  all  sources  public  and  private,  to 
carry  out  the  programs  described  In  subpara. 
grapli  i3i  of  this  subsection; 

"(B)  encourage  the  participation,  on  a 
voluntary,  nonpald  b.;fis.  of  proiessioaal  and 
nonprofessional  individuals  from  the  busi- 
ness community  willing  to  devote  their  time 
and  services  to  make  personal  contact  with, 
counsel,  advise,  and  otherwise  assist  unsni- 
ployed  or  underemployed  poor  Individuals  to 
assess  and  develop  potentially  marketable 
skills,  prepare  for  employment  interviews  and 
testing,  and  make  the  adjustment  to  full- 
time  and  productive  employment; 

"(C)  through  direct  communication  with 
community  le.idcrs  and  proups.  Including 
civic,  religious,  l.ibor.  business,  professional 
social,  and  educatioml,  to  develop  an  aware- 
ness  of  the  needs  of  the  unemployed  and 
underemployed  poor  as  well  as  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  programs  proposed  by  the  Board 
to  encourage  support  for  and  voluntary  par- 
ticipation In  such  programs,  and  to  secure 
commitments  from  such  Individuals,  groups. 
and  organizations  to  work  for  the  elimination 
of  unfair  hiring  practices  and  similar  circum- 
stances which  raise  obstacles  to  the  employ- 
ment of  tlie  poor: 

"(5i  submit  to  the  State  commission  in 
advance  of  each  fiscal  year  after  fiscal  year 
19C8  an  annual  pl.^.n  whic'n  shall  describe  the 
various  programs  for  which  assistance  is  re- 
quested under  this  title  in  such  fiscal  year 
(Including  the  various  progr;ims  proposed 
for  inclusion  by  the  Job  Opportunities  Board 
pursuant  to  subp:iragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section) .  set  forth  &  proposed  budget  for  such 
programs  as  well  as  Justifications  for  such 
budget,  and  evaluate  the  various  programs 
on  the  basis  of  criteria  established  by  the 
agency  to  assess  the  relative  needs  of  the 
poor  In  the  area  served  by  the  agency: 

"(6)  provide  for  reasonable  pub'.lc  access 
to  information,  books,  and  records  of  the 
agency,  its  governing  board  (or  any  constitu- 
ent group  thereof),  the  Job  Opportunities 
Board,  and  any  delegate  agency,  including 
reasonable  opportunity  for  hearings  at  the 
request  of  appropriate  local  community 
groups.  In  accordance  with  regulations  adopt- 
ed by  the  Director; 

"(7)  seek  the  cooperation  of  agencies  ad- 
ministering existing  programs  at  the  com- 
munity level  significantly  affecting  the  poor; 
coordinate  Its  own  programs  with  existing 
programs  In  order  to  avoid  or  eliminate  dupli- 
cation, conflict,  and  waste;  and  refer  the  poor 
to  services  offered  under  existing  programs 
whenever  appropriate; 

"(8)  arrange  with  a  reputable  private,  in- 
dependent auditing  firm  to  (A)  review,  prior 
to  receipt  of  any  assistance  under  this  title, 
administrative  procedures,  the  recordkeeping 
systems  and  fiscal  controls  of  such  agency, 
delegate  agencies  thereof,  and  the  Job  Oppor- 
tunities Board,  and  (3)  conduct  a  complete 
audit  of  each  program  Included  In  each  an- 
nual plan  of  such  agency  six  months  after 
final  approval  of  such  plan  to  insure  that  ade- 
quate procedures,  records,  and  controls  are 
kept  and  enforced; 

"(9)  expend  sums  granted  to  It  under  this 
title  In  a  m£inner  conforming  to  and  at  a  rate 
not  In  excess  of  that  proposed  under  Its  ap- 
proved annual  plan; 

"(10)  adopt  and  enforce  (or  require  en- 
forcement of)  rules  and  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  State  commission  (subject  to 
approval  of  the  Director)  or  by  the  Director 
governing  the  wages,  benefits,  and  conduct 
In  performance  of  duty  of  Its  own  personnel 
and  the  personnel  of  delegate  agencies  and 
the  Job  Opportunities  Board : 

"(11)  insure  that  all  such  personnel  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (10)  are  Informed  of 
such  regulations  and  standards  therein  de- 
scribed; and 

"(12)  adopt  and  enforce  (or  require  en- 
forcement of)  rules  and  regulations  promul- 
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ffftted  by  the  State  commission  (subject  to 
aDDioval  of  the  Director)  or  by  the  Director 
eovernlng  the  payment  of  expenses  to  board 
members  attending  meetings  of  the  govern- 
ing board  of  the  community  action  agency. 

"APPROVAL  OF  DELEGATE  AGENCIES 

"SEC  224.  (a)  Any  conununlty  action 
aeency  ma'v  contract  with  one  or  more  public 
or  private  "nonprofit  organizations  described 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  to  act  as  a 
delegate  agency  to  carry  out  programs  ap- 
oroved  for  assistance  under  this  title,  but 
only  If  It   determines   that  such   organlza- 

'°"(1)  has  full  authority  to  receive  and 
spend  as  required  by  such  contract  any  funds 
which  it  may  receive  thereunder; 

"(2)  Is  competent  to  administer  and  con- 
duct such  programs  as  may   be  contracted 

to  It:  and 

"(3)  provides  assurances  that  It  will  com- 
ply with  all  statutory  requirements,  rules, 
standards,  and  regulations  appUcable  to 
community  action  agencies  under  this  title. 

"(b)  Such  organization  shall  be — 

"(1)  a  neighborhood  organization  as  de- 
fined in  section  222;  or 

"(2)  any  other  local,  public  or  private, 
nonprofit  organization  (other  than  a  politi- 
cal organization)  which  has  had  experience 
in  administration   of   similar   programs. 

"substitute  AGENCIES 

"SEC.  225.  (a)  In  the  absence  of  a  com- 
munitv  action  agency,  any  organization 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  a  delegate 
agency  under  section  224  shall  be  eligible  as 
a  substitute  agency  to  conduct  programs  un- 
der this  title. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  an  area  served  by  a 
community  action  agency,  any  organization 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  a  delegate 
agency  under  section  224  shall  be  eligible  as 
a  substitute  agency  to  conduct  programs  un- 
der this  title,  provided  that — 

"(1)  the  program  or  activity  to  be  con- 
ducted Is  of  a  demonstration  or  experi- 
mental nature  and  will  not  be  In  conflict 
with  any  program  or  activity  being  provided 
by  the   community   action   agency,    or 

""(2)  the  program  or  activity  to  be  con- 
ducted Is  unsuitable  for  inclusion  in  the  an- 
nual plan  of  the  community  action  agency; 
or 

"(3)  the  program  or  activity  to  be  con- 
ducted Is  required  to  meet  an  urgent  and 
temporary  need  of  the  poor,  to  which  the 
community  action  agency  and  local  public 
authorities.  If  any,  are  unable  or  unwilling 
to  respond,  when  requested  in  writing  by 
the  State  commission  or  the  Director  to  do 
so." 

Page   200.   strike   lines   9   through   24   and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Part  D — Federal  Functions 
".\pproval  op  state  participation 

"Sec  231.  The  Director  may  approve  the 
Darticlpatlon  under  this  title  of  any  State 
which  has  accepted  the  responsibilities  de- 
scribed m  section  211,  but  he  shall  not  fl- 
nallv  disapprove  the  participation  of  any 
State  without  first  affording  it  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

"GRANTS  TO  STATES 

"Sec  232.  (a)  The  Director  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
make  grants  to  the  States  out  of  moneys 
reserved  under  section  204  for  the  use  of  the 
State  commis5lon  designated  or  established 
under  section  211.  to  enable  It  to  carry  out 
its  responsibilities  under  sections  211  and 
243. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Director,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to 
the  State  commission  concerned,  finds  that 
such  commission  has  failed  to  meet  any  of 
its  responsibilities  under  section  211.  he 
shall  suspend  grants  to  such  commission 
and  notify  the  commission  in  wTltlng  that 


he  will  make  no  further  payments  to  the 
State  under  this  title  until  tuch  time  as  he 
Is  satisfied  that  the  commission  will  meet 
its  responsibilities;  Provided.  That,  at  his 
discretion,  the  Director  may  make  further 
payments  to  the  State  during  such  period  of 
suspension  for  activities  not  affected  by  such 
failure. 


"FEDERAL     REVIEW    AND    ADMINISTRATION 

•SEC  233.  (a)  At  his  discretion,  the  Direc- 
tor may  review  the  actions  of  the  State 
commission  in  determining  quaUfled  com- 
munity action  agencies  or  qualified  substi- 
tute agencies  as  provided  In  section  211(b) 
(5).  and  he  may  overrule  such  actions,  deter- 
mine that  a  community  action  agency  is 
quaUfled  or  disqualified,  as  the  case  may  be; 
and  designate  or  redesignate,  if  need  be,  the 
area  assigned  to  any  such  agency.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  action  by  the  State  commission 
pursuant  to  section  211(b)(5)  and  after 
reasonable  time  for  the  SUte  commission 
to  act  upon  a  request,  the  Director,  on  his 
own  initiative  and  in  the  manner  prescribed 
for  the  State  commission,  may  determine 
the  qualifications  and  area  of  any  organiza- 
tion seeking  to  be  a  community  action  agen- 
cy and  make  direct  grants  thereto  from  the 
State  allocation. 

"(b)  If  the  State  falls  to  designate  or  es- 
tablish a  State  commission  or  if  the  State 
commission  falls  to  meet  Its  responsibilities 
under  this  title,  the  Director  shall,  to  the 
extent  possible,  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  such  State  commission  and  assure  that  the 
functions  of  the  State  commission  are  per- 
formed until  such  time  as  the  State  shall  des- 
ignate or  establish  such  SUte  commission 
or  shall  comply  with  such  obligations. 

"APPROVAL   AND   FINANCIAL   ASSISTANCE 

"Sec  234.  (a)  After  consultation  with  the 
State  commission,  the  Director  shall  approve 
or  disapprove,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  State's 
plan  for  action  required  under  section  211 
(b)  (4)  :  Provided,  That,  In  any  insUnce  of 
disapproval,  he  shall  reconsider  his  decision 
at  any  reasonable  time  that  the  State  com- 
mission may  wish  to  present  new  evidence  in 
support  of  any  disapproved  part  of  its  plan 
or  m  support  of  any  modifications  of  such 
parts.  The  authority  of  the  Director  shall 
include  the  authority  to  disapprove  any  com- 
ponent program  which  the  State  commission 
has  approved  and  incorporated  Into  Its  plan. 
Such  disapproval  shall  be  reported  to  the 
State  commission  within  thirty  days  follow- 
ing the  determination  of  the  Director,  to- 
gether with  the  Director's  Justification  there- 
for. 

"(b)  In  accordance  with  the  approved  por- 
tions of  the  State  plan  for  action,  the  Di- 
rector shall  make  grants  to  qualified  com- 
munity action  agencies  or  contract  with 
qualified  substitute  agencies  for  programs 
authorized  under  this   title. 

"(c)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  part  C  of 
this  title,  the  Director  shall  make  grants  to 
any  qualified  community  action  agency  or 
contract  with  any  qualified  substitute  agen- 
cies for  any  program  authorized  under  this 
title,  but  not  incorporated  Into  the  State 
plan  for  action,  provided  that — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  qualified  community 
action  agency,  such  agency  has  Included  the 
program  in  its  annual  plan  and  has  proposed 
It  for  Inclusion  In  the  State  plan; 

"(2)  the  Director  first  resubmits  the  pro- 
posal to  the  State  commission  for  thirty  days 
for  review  and  recommendations;  and 

"(3)  the  program  Is  consistent  with  those 
criteria,  priorities,  and  poUcles,  if  any.  In- 
cluded In  any  State  plan  previously  approved 
by  the  Director. 

"(d)  If  the  Director  has  not  approved,  or 
has  disapproved,  the  participation  of  the 
State  because  of  Its  failure  to  ( 1 )  designate 
or  establish  a  State  commission,  (2)  to  de- 
velop a  State  plan,  or  (3)  to  meet  substan- 
tially its  responsibilities  under  this  title,  he 


may  make  grants  to  qualified  community  ac- 
tion agencies  or  contract  with  qualified  sub- 
stitute agencies  for  programs  authorized 
under  this  Act.  If  the  Director  subsequently 
approves  the  participation  of  the  State,  In 
whole  or  In  part,  under  secOon  231,  he  shall 
not  be  required  to  reconsider  any  grant  or 
contract  made  under  this  section  during  the 
period  in  which  the  State  was  without  such 
approval. 

"DEM0NSTR.1T10N    PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  235.  The  Director   is  authorized   to 
make  grants  to  or  enter  Into  contracts  with 
institutions  of  higher  education  or  other  ap- 
propriate public  agencies  or  private  organi- 
zations for  the  conduct  of  research  and  dem- 
onstration projects  to  develop  and  to  eval- 
uate programs  designed   to  accomplish   the 
purpose    of    this    title.    Expenditures    under 
this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 10  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated 
for  such  vear  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this   part."    No  grant   or  contract   for  a  re- 
search   or    demonstration    project    shall    be 
made  under  this  section  except  pursuant  to 
an  overall  plan  setting  forth  specific  objec- 
tives to  be  achieved  under  this  section  and 
setting  forth   priorities  among   such   objec- 
tives. Such  plan,  to  the  extent  It  contem- 
plates  activities   or  programs   that  may   be 
undertaken  by  other  Federal  agencies  or  the 
making   of  grants   or  contracts   that  might 
be  made  by  other  Federal  agencies  having 
demonstration  and  research  responsibilities. 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Director  only  after 
consultation  with  such  agencies.  The  Director 
shall  include  as  part  of  his  annual  report  or 
as    a    separate    and   simultaneous    report,    a 
description    of    the    principal    research    and 
demonstration  activities  undertaken  during 
each  fiscal  vear  under  this  part,  a  statement 
indicating  the  relation  of  such  activities  to 
the  plan  and  to  the  policies  of  this  Act.  and 
a  statement  with  respect  to  each  such  cate- 
gory,  describing   the   results   or   findings   of 
such  research  >  nd  demonstration  activities. 
Indicating  the  time  or  period  in  which  such 
activities  were  undertaken  and  to  the  extent 
possible  the  manner  in  which  the  benefits  or 
expected  benefits  of  such  activities  are  ex- 
pected to  be  realized.  The  Director  shall  re- 
quire that  all  applications  or  proposals  for 
research  or  demonstrations  shall  be  filed  with 
him  for  review  and  recommendations  with 
respect  thereto  within  fifteen  days  from  the 
date  of  filing. 

"RESTRICTIONS   ON  ACTIVl'lTES 

"Sec.  236.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  chapter 
15  of  title  V  of  the  United  States  Code,  any 
State  commission  or  community  action 
agency  funded  under  this  title  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  State  or  local  agency;  and 
for  the  purposes  of  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of 
section  1502(a)  of  that  title,  any  delegate 
aeency  or  substitute  agency  funded  under 
this  title  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  State  or 
local  agency.  The  Director  shall  Issue  such 
regulations  or  Impose  such  requirements  and 
restrictions  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(b)  Programs  assisted  under  this  mis 
shall  not  involve  the  use  of  program  funds, 
the  provision  of  property  or  services,  or  the 
employment  or  assignment  of  personnel 
which — 

"(1)  supports  or  results  in  the  Identifica- 
tion of  such  programs  with  (A)  any  partisan 
or  nonpartisan  political  activity  or  any  ac- 
tivity associated  with  a  candidate,  or  con- 
tending faction  or  group,  in  any  election  for 
pubUc  or  party  office,  or  (B)  any  activity  to 
pro\'lde  voters  or  prospective  voters  with 
transportation  to  the  polls  or  similar  assist- 
ance in  connection  with  any  such  election,  or 
(C)  any  voter  registration  activity,  or 

"(2)  which  tends  to  incite,  promote,  en- 
courage, coerce  or  carry  on  a  riot  or  other 
civil  disturbance  In  violation  of  any  Federal, 
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state,  or  local  law;  which  facilitates  the  In- 
citement, promotion,  encouragement,  coer- 
cion, or  carrying  on  of  any  such  riot  or  civil 
disturbance;  or  which  assists,  encourages,  or 
instructs  any  person  to  commit  or  be  In- 
volved in  such  riot  or  civil  disturbance. 
The  Director  shall  promulgate  and  publish 
rules  and  regulations  necessary  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  this  subsection.  Rules 
or  regtilatlons  under  this  subsection  shall 
pro\ide  for  enforcement  procedures  which 
shall  Include  provision  for  summary  suspen- 
sion or  discharge  of  individuals,  or  other  ac- 
tion necessary  to  permit  enforcement  on  an 
emergency  basis.  Such  regulations  or  require- 
ments shall  not  be  construed  to  deprive  any 
person  of  his  right  to  vote  as  he  may  choose 
and  to  express,  in  his  private  capacity,  his 
oplruons  on  any  political  subject,  public  is- 
sue, public  ofBclals,  or  candidate  for  public 
office. 

"(cl  Whenever  the  Director  has  reason  to 
believe  that  any  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions promulgated  or  published  pursuant  to 
subsection  ibi  have  been  vi.jlated.  he  shall, 
after  giving  due  notice  and  opportunity  for 
explanation  to  the  individuals  and  agencies 
Involved,  take  corrective  action  to  insure  the 
termination  of  such  Eolations,  which  action 
may  include  <1)  suspension  or  discharge  of 
any  individual  involved  in  such  activity  or 
responsible  therefor;  and  i2i  the  suspension 
of  funds  in  whole  or  in  part  to  such  agency, 

'LOBBYXNC    PROHISnTD 

"Sec.  237.  The  Director  shall  take  such 
steps  as  are  necessary  to  insure  that  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1913,  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  are  commimicated  to  all  employees  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  to 
all  employees  of  any  State  commission,  com- 
munity action  agency,  delegate  agency,  or 
substitute  agency  funded  in  whole  or  in  part 
under  this  Utle  or  any  other  title  of  this 
Act." 

On  page  201.  line  2,  strike  ■•241"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  '•238";  line  9,  strike  ••222"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "212";  line  11,  strike 
"232"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "235". 

On  page  203,  line  9,  strike  "242"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "239". 

On  page  204,  line  22.  strike  "243"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "240'", 

Page  205,  line  14.  strike  "244"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "241". 

On  page  207.  line  23.  strike  "245"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  ••242". 

On  page  210.  after  line  22,  strike  all  that 
follows  through  line  15  on  page  211. 

On  page  211.  strike  ••247"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof    "243'^. 

On  page  211,  after  line  21,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  Part  E: 

••Part  E — St,\te  Bontts  Community  Action 

PROCR.fM 

'•statement  of  purpose 
"Sec.  241.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  further  encourage  and  enable  States  to 
act  as  partners  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  carrying  out  programs  under  this 
title. 

•'ALLOTMENTS    TO    STATES 

•'Sec.  242.  lai  Prom  the  amount  allocated 
to  carry  out  this  part  for  a  fiscal  year,  which 
shall  not  be  less  than  $20,000,000  In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968.  the  Director  shall 
allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  being  allotted  as 
the  amount  allotted  such  State  under  sec- 
tion 213  bears  to  the  amount  allotted  all 
the  States  under  such  section  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

"(b)  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Director  determines  will  not  be  required 
for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out  this 
part  shall  be  available  for  reallotment  to 
other  States  from  time  to  time,  on  such 
dates  during  such  year  as  the  Director  may 
fix. 


"SUPPLEMENTARY    STATE    PLANS 

"Sec.  243.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  a  grant  under  this  part  shall  submit 
to  the  Director  a  supplement  to  the  State 
plan  for  action,  which  supplement — 

"(1)  provides  for  carrying  out.  or  supple- 
menting the  financing  of,  community  action 
programs  which  are  eligible  for  assistance 
under  other  parts  of  this  title,  but  are  not 
being,  or  are  being  Inadequately  assisted 
thereunder;  or 

"(2)  provides  financial  assistance  to  quali- 
fied community  action  agencies  or  substitute 
agencies  for  other  programs,  including  state- 
wide programs,  which  conform  to  the  poli- 
cies and  priorities  of  the  approved  jxirtions 
of  the  State  plan  for  action. 

'(b)  In  the  same  manner  and  subject  to 
the  same  procedures  as  provided  under  sec- 
tions 231.  232,  and  233,  the  Director  may 
approve  or  disapprove  the  participation  of 
any  State  under  jjart  E  of  this  title. 

"PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  244,  The  Federal  share  for  each  State 
for  programs  under  part  E  of  this  title  shall 
be  50  per  centiun." 

Mr.  GOODELL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
and  I  shall  not  object,  will  the  gentleman 
explain  the  amendment? 

Ml-.  GOODELL.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  fMr.  Thompson  I  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  can- 
not explain  his  amendment  until  the 
reading  thereof  has  been  dispensed  with. 

Therefore,  is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  CARETY.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  note  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  been  complain- 
ing about  insufficient  time  for  the  pur- 
poses of  debate.  I  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man will  no  longer  object  now  that  we 
are  extending  additional  time  imder  the 
5-minute  rule  to  the  minority. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  significant  areas  of  the 
bill,  the  community  action  program.  I 
respectfully  believe  that  the  amendment 
I  have  oflfered  is  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  true  community  action 
implies  three  essential  elements.  The  ac- 


tion must  result  from  a  decision  taken 
democratically  by  those  affected.  Its  goal 
is  the  sharing  of  mutual  benefits  impos- 
sible or  difficult  of  attainment  individ- 
ually.  Finally,  it  must  be  undertaken  by 
the  people  themselves  through  maximum 
contribution  of  their  own  labor  and  in- 
tellect. 

It  is  important  when  we  are  talking 
about  this  community  action  title,  that 
we  understand  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  three  essential  ele- 
ments are  immutable,  although  the  proc- 
ess has  been  variously  named  over  the 
years.  It  is  a  tradition  which  must  be 
understood  and  reinvigorated.  It  is  the 
essence  of  oui-  ingenious  American  politi- 
cal  system. 

Time  honored  and  time  tested,  it  grew 
from  initial  expression  in  the  classic 
division  of  labor  between  man  and 
woman.  Cavemen  structured  their  fledg- 
ing social  organization  as  its  practice  be- 
gan to  develop  into  theory.  It  is  rooted 
in  the  long  history  of  social  and  govern- 
mental evolution.  It  is  a  primary  font 
of  economic  development. 

It  typifies  the  frontier  settlement  from 
Jamestown  to  Virginia  City.  Men  and 
women  stioiggling  to  carve  home  and 
fortune  from  the  wilderness  organized 
to  survive  through  community  action. 
No  government  intervened.  Such  govern- 
ment as  existed  resulted  from  decisions 
taken  by  the  people  in  town  meetings 
themselves,  a  form  of  community  ac- 
tion. Homes,  schools,  and  churches  were 
built  for  the  people  with  their  own  labor 
and  resources.  Such  works  were  executed 
by  a  committee  of  the  people. 

So  grew  the  theories  which  dominated 
the  politics  of  the  colonies.  Limitations 
upon  this  new-found  freedom  triggered 
the  Revolution. 

Formal  expressions  of  community  ac- 
tion became  known  as  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

The  unique  contribution  of  the  Amer- 
ican system  is  total  commitment  to  the 
community  action  concept.  The  key  dif- 
ference is  preservation  of  the  democratic 
expression  of  the  well  of  the  people  in 
application  of  its  techniques. 

Community  action  throughout  the 
world  has  served  as  a  substitute  for  des- 
potism. It  made  possible  the  cherished 
common  law  system  nourished  by  the 
English  and  transplanted  to  America. 
Elsewhere  in  the  world  a  comprehensive 
code  of  human  behavior  often  emerged 
to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  the  forces  of 
oppression. 

Only  in  America  today  is  the  ideal  of 
government  as  the  last  resort  for  prob- 
lem solving  still  pursued.  This  philoso- 
phy is  a  product  of  applied  community 
action. 

To  some,  the  issue  before  this  House 
is  a  cornerstone  of  our  national  heritage. 

It  is  strange  indeed  that  those  who 
insist  that  people  can  and  should  solve 
their  own  problems  oppose  this  program. 
People,  and  people  alone,  are  the  exclu- 
sive raw  material  of  human  progress. 
People,  and  only  people,  are  competent 
to  solve  those  national  problems  which 
are  in  fact  the  macroism  constituted  by 
millions  of  individual  cases. 

Few  affluent  Americans  pass  a  day 
untouched  by  the  product  of  community 
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ortion  From  the  car  pool  to  the  country 
Hiib  Americans  outside  the  ghettos  en- 
ridi'  their  lives  through  sophisticated 
Concert  of  action.  The  poor  stand,  in 
,tark  contrast,  chained  in  poverty,  with- 
out the  substance  to  help  themselves  in 
the  sophisticated  society  of  today. 

Mr  Chairman,  one  of  the  examples  of 
community  action  in  a  society  todayls 
the  civil  rights  movement,  the  NAACP. 
Neero  people  are  utilizing  the  same  in- 
genious svstem  that  powered  this  Nation 
to  greatness.  Constructive  courses  must 
be  available.  Militant  and  irresponsible 
zealots,  those  exploiting  particularly 
communitv  action  must  be  replaced  by 
responsible  advocates.  If  one  looks 
through  our  history,  Sam  Adams,  John 
Hancock,  John  Brown,  Tom  Paine,  and— 
ves— Patrick  Henry,  were  zealots.  With- 
out Tom  Jefferson  and  some  others  like 
them  to  channel  those  forces  construc- 
tively they  could  have  been  just  mili- 
tant protestations  going  for  naught. 
Tom  Jefferson  became  safe  in  the  19th 
and  20th  centuries.  He  was  not  very  safe 
in  the  18th  century  when  he  spoke  most 
of  the  things  that  we  quote  today  as 
American  gospel. 

The  problem  with  community  action 
in  too  many  areas  is  that  the  Tom  Jeffer- 
sons  have  not  involved  themselves  to  give 
constructive  courses  to  deep  frustrations 
generated  in  the  dark  ghettos  of  America. 
My  amendment  is  in  the  form  of  a 
substitute  to  the  first  few  sections  of 
community  action.  It  would  preserve  the 
basic  intent  of  community  action,  the 
independence  of  the  community  action 
board.  It  would  insist  upon  representa- 
tion of  local  government,  but  not  domi- 
nance by  local  governments  over  com- 
munity action  boards.  It  would  reverse 
the  action  of  our  committee  to  set  an 
arbitrary  51-member  ceiling  in  the  com- 
munity action  boards  because  in  many 
areas  of  our  country  this  would  impose  a 
major  hardship.  It  would  reverse  the 
action  of  our  committee  to  require  local 
government  involved  in  every  level  right 
down  to  your  neighborhood  organiza- 
tions with  one-third  of  such  members 
on  the  neighborhood  boards. 

Once  again,  this  becomes  unworkable 
in  most  of  our  large  cities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  m.y  colleagues 
this  is  a  crucial  issue.  We  must  preserve 
the  basic  genius  of  community  action  in 
this  program.  This  does  not  mean  we  are 
going  to  present  uni-egulated  and  un- 
disciplined opportunity  for  militant  ex- 
ploitation of  Americans.  Our  amend- 
ment brings  the  States  into  community 
action  under  the  Director.  The  Director 
of  the  poverty  program  in  Washington 
can  bypass  the  States  as  long  as  the  State 
programs  are  not  being  implemented 
properly.  But  where  the  States  are  will- 
ing to  come  in.  and  as  long  as  they  are 
administering  the  programs  to  the  liking 
of  the  Director — and  I  emphasize  that — 
to  the  liking  of  the  Director,  the  States 
can  be  utilized.  But  the  Director,  if  he 
does  not  like  the  way  the  States  are  ad- 
ministering it,  can  bypass  the  State 
entirely. 

Community  action  boards  would  be  re- 
quired to  have  at  least  one-third  rep- 
resentation of  the  poor.  They  would  be 
required,  if  the  city  or  local  government 


wishes  to  be  represented,  to  have  some 
representation  of  local  government  up  to 
a  maximum  of  one-third. 

This  program,  Mr.  Chairman,  ofifers  us 
the  opportunity  to  imite  on  a  bipartisan 

basis.  ., 

I  say  to  you,  it  does  not  bypass  the 
local  government.  It  reinforces  the 
strength  of  the  local  government.  It  keeps 
the  community  action  agencies  inde- 
pendent as  an  instrument  to  work  with 
the  local  government  and  all  other  ele- 
ments in  the  community  in  partnership. 
But  it  avoids  the  trap,  which  the  com- 
mittee walked  into,  I  am  sad  to  say— it 
avoids  the  trap  of  making  the  community 
action  boards  subservient  to  and  the 
creatures  of  city  hall.  _     , 

If  that  provision  prevails  which  is  m 
the  bill,  we  will  lose  the  potential  of 
community  action.  We  will  have  the 
community  action  boards  in  our  cities 
turned  over  to  city  hall.  If  you  think  pol- 
itics has  been  involved  in  this  program 
up  to  now— when  it  is  turned  over  to 
citv  hall  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  in- 
cluded in  the  committee  bill,  you  will 
see  the  worst  and  most  egregious  kind  of 
abuses. 

I  call  upon  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 
There  has  never  been  anything  partisan 
about  community  action.  It  has  had  bi- 
partisan support  from  the  beginning.  I 
rise  here  to  call  upon  all  my  colleagues 
who  represent  Americans  all  over  this 
country  to  give  the  ghetto  area  people 
their  opportunity  to  have  a  voice  and  a 
responsible  voice  in  partnership  with 
their  elected  officials  so  that  we  can  go 
forward  and  motivate  people  to  help 
themselves. 

That  is  the  key  element  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  preserved  in  this  legislation, 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  who  offered  the  amendment,  if  I 
may  have  his  attention. 

Does  the  gentleman  understand  who 
appoints  all  the  members  of  the  citywide 
CAP  program  in  the  largest  city  in  the 
country  today,  that  is.  New  York  City? 
Do  you  know  who  does  that? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Yes.  I  am  aware  of 
that. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Is  it  the  mayor  of  the  city 
of  New  York? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  also  know  that  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  has  con- 
tacted me  and  you  and  a  great  many 
other  Members  In  opposition  to  the  pro- 
visions in  the  bill.  He  wants  very  much 
to  have  this  restored  so  that  the  com- 
munity action  boards  can  be  independ- 
ent. 

Mr.  CAREY.  And  the  mayor,  of  course. 
is  an  elected  public  official  and  he  ap- 
points all  the  members  of  the  present 
board,  that  is  correct:  is  It  not?  He  does 
not  want  that  for  other  elected  officials 
but  just  for  the  mayor? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, he  does  not  appoint  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  present  board. 


Mr.  CAREY.  I  must  disagree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  involvement  of 
the  board  has  been  met  in  New  York  City 
not  only  on  community  action  but  it  has 
been  made  at  the  neighborhood  level 
throughout  the  programs  in  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  The  record  is  clear  that 
the  mayor  appoints  all  members  of  the 
citywide  umbrella  agency  in  New  York 

I  have  one  further  question.  Is  it  not 
true  under  the  gentleman's  substitute,  he 
does  make  provision  that  one-third  of 
the  board  would  be  public  officials  elected 
or  appointed,  under  your  substitute 
amendment? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Did  the  gentleman  say 
one-third  of  the  poor? 

Mr.  CAREY.  One-third  of  the  public 
officials  would  be  elected  or  appointed. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides that  there  must  be  a  representa- 
tion of  local  government  if  the  local 
government  wishes  the  representation  up 
to  a  maximum  of  one-third. 

Mr.  CAREY.  And  they  may  be  public 
officials  elected  or  appointed? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  That  is  correct.  They 
are  representative  of  the  local  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Evidently,  when  the  gen- 
tleman puts  them  in  his  amendment. 
they  are  annointed  and  deserving  and 
truly  diligent  and  worthy  public  officials, 
but  when  they  are  in  the  committee  bill, 
thev  are  low-grade  politicians. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Of  course,  that  is  not 
the  distinction,  if  I  may  say  so. 

The  gentleman  is  well  aware  that  the 
key  issue  here  is  not  representation  on 
the  board.  The  committee  moved  to  re- 
quire one-third,  one-third,  and  one- 
third— from  the  poor,  from  the  city  offi- 
cials, and  from  agencies  generally  in  the 
community. 

Ours  is  somewhat  different  in  that  it 
would  require  up  to  one-third,  and  it 
would  require  that  they  be  represented 
from  the  local  government,  if  they  wish 
to  be.  But  the  key  issue  here  Is  whether 
the  board  that  is  functioning  is  going 
to  be  independent,  whether  it  is  going  to 
have  its  own  voice  and  set  its  own  pri- 
orities, or  whether  it  will  be  the  creature 
of  city  hall.  The  committee  bill  makes 
it  the  creature  of  city  hall. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  3  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  many 
Members  in  this  Chamber  have  spent 
perhaps  the  greater  part  of  their  lives 
connected  with  governments,  whether 
they  be  local,  county,  or  municipal,  in  an 
effort  to  serve  the  people  that  they  were 
privileged  to  represent.  It  goes  without 
saying,  and  it  is  an  elementary  principle, 
that  if  we  do  not  have  cooperation  at  the 
local  level  of  government,  whether  it  is 
in  the  city,  in  the  county,  or  in  some 
rural  area,  with  the  local  governmental 
officials,  we  just  are  not  going  to  accom- 
plish anvthlng  or  obtain  any  results. 

We  have  $1,062,000,000  in  community 
action  programs.  All  of  us  want  to  see 
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every  penny  of  that  billion -plus  dollars 
spent  wisely  and  not  wasted. 

There  was  evidence  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  that 
some  funds  had  been  loosely  spent. 
Many  are  convinced  it  was  because  of 
the  lack  of  involvement  of  local  govern- 
ments. The  record  speaks  for  itself,  and 
I  Invite  you  to  examine  those  four  vol- 
umes of  hearings  that  we  have  conducted 
since  last  June  12. 

We  must  get  the  local  governments 
more  involved  in  this  program  if  we  are 
going  to  have  a  constructive  program 
and  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  program 
that  is  going  to  endure  and  survive  the 
next  year,  the  next  5  years,  or  the  next 
10  years  to  serve  the  people  in  the  ghettos 
and  serve  the  people  in  the  rural  areas. 
To  do  so  we  must  get  the  local  govern- 
ments involved,  more  so  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past,  or  somewhere  along  the 
line  we  are  going  to  have  too  much 
trouble  in  the  enactment  of  this  program 
in  the  future. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  every  Member 
in  this  Chamber,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  can  vote  against  this  amendment. 
Sections  210  and  211  of  the  committee 
bill  to  which  the  amendment  is  directed 
were  carefully  worked  out  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  in  committee. 

In  the  language  worked  out  in  com- 
mittee for  sections  210  and  211  we  sim- 
ply provide  that  a  community  action 
agency  shall  be  a  State,  municipality,  or 
a  local  subdivision  of  that  State.  Or  they 
may,  if  they  wish,  designate  a  private, 
nonprofit  agency  or  some  other  public 
agency  to  serve  as  the  community  action 
agency.  But  in  all  instances  the  poor  are 
represented. 

The  amendment  adopted  in  the  com- 
mittee provides  in  each  instance  for  a 
board,  at  least  one-third  of  which  shall 
consist  of  representatives  of  the  poor. 
Another  third  shall  be  elected  public 
officials  or  their  representatives.  The  re- 
mainder shall  be  civic  leaders,  business, 
labor,  church  groups,  patriotic  groups  in 
the  communities  or  throughout  the  area 
that  the  community  action  program 
covers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  this  amend- 
ment be  voted  down.  The  provision  in  the 
bill  is  reasonable.  I  am  hopeful  not  only 
that  we  will  vote  down  the  amendment 
but  also,  when  we  go  to  conference,  that 
this  provision  will  remain  unaltered  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  join  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  in  what  he  has  just  said.  This 
Is  a  good  and  important  provision  in  this 
bill.  A  lot  of  work  has  pone  into  It.  It 
is  important  that  this  bill  not  be  splin- 
tered. 

Those  who  are  in  favor  of  moving  this 
bill  to  a  final  and  successful  conclusion 
will.  In  my  judgment,  support  the  gen- 
tleman. I  ask  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Is  It  not  a  fact,  I  ask 
the   chairman  of   the   committee,   that 


there  was  testimony  before  our  commit- 
tee that  in  Newark  a  rump  organization 
took  over  a  community  action  board,  ran 
away  with  it,  and  gave  neither  the  city 
administration  nor  the  GEO  nor  anyone 
else  any  control  over  the  activities  of 
that  community  action  board? 

This  amendment,  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon,  would  prevent 
that  kind  of  runaway  activity;  is  that 
not  a  fact? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  absolutely 
correct. 

First  let  me  state  that  in  the  Newark 
hearings  before  the  committee  there  was 
no  evidence  that  the  workers  in  the  so- 
called  poverty  program  incited  the  riot. 
There  were  some  statements  on  the  part 
of  some  people  that  they  may  have 
created  a  certain  climate,  but  there  was 
no  evidence  that  they  incited  a  riot. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  certainly  will  eliminate 
this  situation,  and  eliminate  it  in  many 
other  cities  of  the  country  where  it  crept 
up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  reminds 
the  gentlemen  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  the  majority  leader,  has 
been  recognized. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  further  that  the  provision  referred 
to  as  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  is  a 
part  of  the  bill  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee. It  is  true  that  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  did  have  a  major 
part  in  the  formulation  of  this  amend- 
ment, but  it  is  a  provision  which  was 
worked  out  by  the  committee  and  it  is 
a  part  of  the  bill.  It  is  not  a  pending 
amendment:  it  is  a  provision  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  time  and  time  again  that  the  local 
members  of  the  OEO  staff  and  others 
and  local  members  of  the  committee 
have  supported  the  committee  bill,  but  in 
this  particular  case  we  have  a  situation 
in  which  again  and  again  and  again  the 
local  people  involved  in  the  war  on  pov- 
erty are  indeed  against  the  committee 
bill  in  this  section. 

What  we  are  doing  with  this  amend- 
ment is  just  this:  We  are  providing  for  a 
balanced  committee  to  operate  the  war 
on  poverty — a  balanced  committee  be- 
tween local  public  ofBcials,  private  agen- 
cies and,  most  importantly,  the  poor 
themselves. 

Whereas  the  statement  by  the  chair- 
man and  others  indicates  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  will  involve  the  poor.  I  say  it 
will  involve  the  poor  only  indeed  in  an 
advisory  capacity.  Under  the  committee 
bill  the  delegation  of  authority  goes  di- 
rectly to  the  local  political  subdivisions. 
Might  I  note  parenthetically,  what  a 
strange  contrast  in  philosophy.  Whereas 
the  majority  leader  and  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  have  on  occasion  in  the 
past  rejected  all  concepts  of  local  po- 
litical subdivisions  controlling  education 
programs,  they  are  now  coming  out  and 
saying  that  we  want  to  give  this  author- 
ity to  the  local  political  subdivisions. 


Are  we  not  now  at  the  heart  of  the 
matter?  It  is  do  we  or  do  we  not  believe 
that  we  should  have  the  poor  effectively 
involved  in  making  their  own  decision^ 
and  in  having  adequate  and  effective  rep- 
resentation  in  the  war  on  poverty.  Or  do 
we  intend  to  give  the  control  back  to  the 
bosses  in  city  hall? 

Now  let  us  recognize  that  there  have 
been  in  some  city  administrations  an 
effective  involving  of  the  poor.  Yet  the 
events  of  the  last  summer  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  poor  are  not  adequately 
represented  under  the  present  program 
They  have  been  promised  things  that 
they  have  not  received  and  they  have  not 
had  a  voice.  I  suggest  to  you  that  we  need 
a  balanced  program  involving  local  pub- 
lic oflacials,  private  agencies,  and  espe- 
cially the  poor  themselves,  not  just  in  an 
advisory  capacity  but  involved  in  the  de- 
cisionmaking. The  method  to  do  that  is 
through  the  Goodell  amendment  pro- 
posed today. 

Mr.   ERLENBORN.   Mr.   Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment, 
cisionmaking.  The  method  to  do  that  is 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  may  be  some  con- 
fusion in  the  minds  of  the  Members  as  to 
what  the  difference  between  the  provi- 
sions in  the  committee  bill  known  as  the 
Green  amendment  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Goodell  amendment  might  be  and 
how  they  conflict.  I  think  very  simply 
put.  it  is  this:  The  Green  amendment 
provides  that  the  community  action 
agency,  the  one  with  the  executive 
authority  to  make  decisions  as  to 
what  a  community  action  program 
will  be  and  how  it  will  be  carried  out, 
shall  be  the  State  or  a  political  sub- 
division of  the  State.  The  Goodell 
amendment  provides  for  a  community 
action  agency  with  representation  from 
local  elected  officials  to  have  this  execu- 
tive authority,  or  the  authority  to  make 
the  decisions.  The  Green  amendment 
does  provide  for  a  board,  but  it  is  only 
an  administrative  board,  a  board  with- 
out decisionmaking  power  and  a  board 
that  would  be  empowered  only  to  carrj' 
out  the  decisions  made  by  the  State  or 
the  political  subdivision  of  the  State 
which  is  the  community  action  agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  has  often 
been  asked,  "Why  not  involve  and  bring 
into  community  action  locally  elected  of- 
ficials?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  us  have  com- 
plained in  the  past  that  the  structure 
of  community  action  bypassed  the  State 
and  local  officials  to  set  up  a  separate, 
independent  branch  of  Government  so 
to  speak  in  the  local  community.  It  is 
completely  bypassing  the  locally  elected 
officials.  This  should  be  remedied. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr,  Goodell]  will  remedy 
that  situation.  However,  the  Goodell 
amendment  does  not  turn  the  program 
around  180°  as  does  the  Green  amend- 
ment which  is  contained  in  the  bill  and 
referred  to  as  sections  210  and  211. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  bill  In 
order  to  make  this  180°  turn  takes 
the  poor  and  the  local  businessman  out 
of  the  decisionmaking  process  in  the 
community  action  program. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opin- 
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,„n  that  we  have  another  problem  here 
St  goes  be?ond  sections  210  and  211. 
once  we  say  that  the  State  or  local  mu- 
nirioalitv  is  the  community  action 
Scv  ihen  look  at  section  212  that  de- 
fines what  a  community  action  agency 
[ii,jst  be  able  to  do.  It  says  here  that— 

A  Community  Action  agency— 

\rd  this  would  be  the  State  or  local 
municipality     or     subdivision     of     the 

StEtC — 

muit  have  the  authority  under  its  charter 
or  applicable  law — 

I  presume  that  would  be  the  State  con- 
stitution or  the  charter  of  a  city— 
to  receive  and  administer  funds  under  this 
•vltle. 


That  means  Federal  funds  going  to  the 
State  or  local  municipality. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  later  on  at  page 
177  it  says  that  these  funds  channeled 
through  the  State  or  local  community 
can  go  to  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies  acting  as  grantees,  contractors 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  raises  a  real  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  a  State  or  local  com- 
munity has  the  authority  under  its  con- 
stitution or  under  its  charter  to  receive 
Federal  funds  and  then  channel  them  to 
a  nonprofit  agency  or  to  a  private  agency 
to  act  as  the  grantee  of  these  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  it  raises 
a  real  question  as  to  whether  church- 
related  schools  operating  Headstart 
programs  could  receive  these  funds 
through  a  State  or  local  municipality, 
or  whether  the  State  or  local  municipal- 
ity could  be  designated  under  the  law  as  a 
community  action  agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  many 
of  the  States  would  be  precluded,  imder 
their  respective  constitutions,  from  hav- 
ing the  powers  which  are  set  forth  in 
section  212  and  meeting  these  qualifica- 
tions. 

Therefore,  the  State  in  many  Instances 
would  be  prohibited  from  acting  as  the 
community  action  agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  no  testi- 
money  presented  before  our  committee  as 
to  how  many  State  constitutions  and 
local  charters  would  allow  a  community 
action  agency.  State  or  local  group,  to 
exercise  the  functions  required  under 
section  212. 

It  is  my  further  opinion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  question  of  the  church- 
state  relationship  is  raised  by  the  word- 
ing of  this  section. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  can  clarify  for  me,  as  a 
colleague  of  his  from  the  great  State 
of  Illinois,  what  the  present  attitude  of 
Mayor  Daley  of  Chicago  would  be  toward 
this  amendment? 

Does  the  gentleman  think  he  would  be 
for  or  against  it? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  would  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  PiNDLEY]  that  the  other  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]  is  probably 
in  a  better  position  to  answer  the  gentle- 
man's   question,    since    the    gentleman 


from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]  has  a  more 
direct  line  to  the  office  of  the  mayor  than 
does  the  gentleman  who  now  occupies  the 
well  of  the  House. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   time   of    the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  We  have  listened  \ery 
carefully  to  debate  on  this  amendment. 
Obviously  those  who  oppose  the  commit- 
tee bill  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
read  all  of  its  provisions.  I  do  not  know 
where  they  were  when  the  bill  was  being 
discussed  in  committee.  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  page  171  of  the 
committee  bill,  which  provides  in  section 
210   that   a    community    action    agency 
shall  be  a  State  or  political  subdivision, 
then,  on  page  174.  we  provide  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  that  this  community  action 
agency    shall    administer    its    programs 
through  a  community  action  board.  Get 
that  straight.  No  funds  can  be  spent  by 
a   community   action  agency   until  the 
programs   have   been   approved   by    the 
community  action  board  and  we  care- 
fully spell  out  how  that  board  is  to  be 
chosen  to  assure  community  participa- 
tion. 

Then  on  page  175,  it  clearly  states  that 
the  Director  shall  provide  a  continuing 
and  effective  mechanism  for  securing 
broad,  community  involvement  in  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  title.  To  sug- 
gest that  the  victims  of  party  wnll  not 
have  a  voice  in  formulating  these  pro- 
grams is  to  depart  from  the  facts. 

Wc  say  that  the  taxpayers'  money 
shall  go  to  an  agency  controlled  by  the 
electorate,  either  a  municipal,  county, 
or  a  State,  but  none  of  that  money  can 
be  spent  until  a  community  action  board 
has  been  set  up,  and.  I  repeat,  it  is 
spelled  out  how  this  board  is  to  be  set 
up  and  what  it  is  to  consist  of.  Then  it 
provides  that  the  Director  shall  promul- 
gate regulations  which  will  give  that 
board  the  say-so  on  these  programs. 

So.  do  not  let  these  people  kid  you 
that  somehow  or  other  we  have  elimi- 
nated the  poor. 

If  this  provision  of  the  bill  is  defeat- 
ed in  the  Committee.  I  shall  ask  for  a 
rollcall  vote,  and  I  want  to  spread  across 
the  Record  those  Members  who  do  not 
have  confidence  in  the  elected  officials  of 
their  respective  communities,  in  the 
mavors.  the  city  councils,  county  boards, 
and,  ves,  in  their  State  Governors— those 
who  do  not  have  confidence  in  letting 
elected   officials   control   the   taxpayers' 

money. 

We  are  talking  about  millions  of  dol- 
lars here.  I  want  the  Record  to  identify 
those  who  do  not  have  confidence  in 
these  elected  officials.  I  want  the  mayors 
of  these  communities  to  know  how  their 
congressmen  voted  in  giving  them  basic 
control  over  the  money  spent  by  the 
poverty  program. 

I  want  to  show  who  the  Members  are 

who 


Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Not  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  show  who 
the  Members  are  who  support  the  estab- 
lishment, as  the  gentlelady  from  Oregon 


said,  of  a  separate  government— a 
shadow  government^that  is  not  elected 
bv  the  people.  Who  are  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  believe  in  operating  these 
programs  and  spending  vast  sums  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  by  people  who  have 
no  one  to  account  to. 

I  sav  to  the  Members  that  what  we 
did  in  the  committee  bill  is  to  assure 
that  this  program  goes  forward  with  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  duly  elected  offi- 
cials of  the  community  who  have  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  electorate, 
men  and  women  who  periodicaUy  must 
go  before  their  electors  and  account  for 
their  stewardship.  .  ,     .     , 

Mr    Chairman.  I  say  that  defeat  of 
the  committee  biil.  and  substitution  with 
the  Goodell  amendment  will  put  this  pro- 
gram rieht  where  it  is  now.  We  saw  this 
summer  the  mayor  in  Aurora,  111.,  who 
witnessed  a  riot  in  his  city,  unable  to 
improve   the   poverty   program   to   help 
eUminate  the  conditions  which  led  to  the 
rioting  because  the  nominating  commit- 
tee of  the  community  action  board  In 
his  commuiiity  refused  to  have  any  pub- 
lic officials  on  the  board.  Can  you  imag- 
ine a  community  board  keeping  a  mayor 
of  its  citv  off  the  board.  Well  it  happened 
in  Aurora  under  the  amendment  being 
offered  bv  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago  about  the  testi- 
monv  of  Newark  witnesses.  I  invite  the 
Members  to  read  that  testimony.  Do  not 
take  mv  word  for  it.  read  it.  See  how  a 
renegade    group    of    self-styled    leaders 
took    over    a   community    action   board 
in  Newark  and  by  the  testimony  of  city 
councilmen  and  members  of  the  police 
department  who  came  before  this  com- 
mittee,  helped   set   the   stage   for  mass 
disturbances  in  that  community.  When 
we  asked  why  these  troublemakers  were 
not  fired  we  were  told  no  one  had  any 
authority  to  fire  them  because  the  board 
was  completely   autonomous.  Not  even 
the  OEO  could  interfere  once  a  contract 
was  signed.  What  kind  of  colossal  fool- 
ishness is  this  ? 

All  over  this  country  in  the  smaller 
communities  of  America,  public  officials 
are  excluded  from  the  program  No  won- 
der thev  do  not  want  to  participate,  be- 
cau.-^e  thev  have  nothing  to  say,  and  they 
are  not  wiUing  to  take  the  responsibility 
for  being  in  this  program  and  not  hav- 
ing anything  to  say  about  how  these 
moneys  are  spent. 

So  I  sav  to  you.  my  friends,  look  this 
over  carefully,  and  then  reject  the 
Goodell  amendment.  Stay  with  the  com- 
mittee if  you  want  to  make  this  poverty 
program  worthwhile. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Not  at  this  moment. 
Mr  Chairman.  I  say  to  the  Members 
that  there  are  about  1.010  community 
action  programs  in  this  country,  and  I 
mi^ht  say  to  my  colleagues  that  a  vast 
majority  of  these  are  in  communities 
where  a  Republican  local  administra- 
tion is  in  control.  So  this  is  not  a  partisan 
matter  we  are  trying  to  put  over  on  this 
Congress.  I  invite  you  to  talk  to  your  own 
mayors  and  talk  to  your  ov.-n  pubUc  of- 
ficials in  your  communities,  and  ask  them 
why  they  are   not  participating  in  the 
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program.  They  will  tell  you  the  reason 
they  are  not  participating  in  the  program 
is  because  they  do  not  have  a  voice  in 
the  program.  The  committee  bill  cor- 
rects this  serious  shortcoming  in  the 
present  law. 

So  I  urge  the  rejection  of  the  Goodell 
amendment. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  listened  with  interest  a  moment  ago  to 
my  colleague  on  that  side  of  the  aisle, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel!.  I  must  say  that  I  was  in  agree- 
ment with  a  great  deal  that  the  gentle- 
man said. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  been  reading 
in  the  papers  of  late  alxjut  a  Congress 
unresponsive  to  the  needs  of  the  poor.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  desirable  to  get  the  facts 
straight. 

It  was  the  Congress  and  not  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  which  appro- 
priated $1.7  billion  last  year  for  the  pov- 
erty program. 

It  was  the  Congress  and  not  the  Oflace 
of  Economic  Opportunity  which  has 
voted  the  funds  amounting  to  more  than 
$20  bUlion  for  urban  and  rural  develop- 
ment, for  social  security,  for  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  for  aid  to  the  elderly, 
for  educational  funds  for  disadvantaged 
children,  and  so  on  and  so  on. 

It  is  the  Congress  and  not  the  OEO 
who  will  be  held  accountable  by  the  peo- 
ple if  these  funds  do  not  go  to  those  for 
whom  they  were  intended  and  for  the 
purposes  for  which  those  funds  are  in- 
tended. 

I  must  say  to  my  colleagues,  I  am 
thoroughly  tired  of  the  OEO  casting 
Itself  in  the  role  of  the  "White  Knight  in 
Shining  Armor,"  the  champion  of  the 
beleaguered  poor,  and  assigning  to  the 
Congress  the  part  of  the  "Ugly  Dragon." 
The  facts  of  the  plot  are  quite  different, 
for  It  is  the  so-called  dragon  that  gave 
the  so-called  white  knight  his  armor  and 
his  mission. 

It  Is  ridiculous  for  the  OEO  to  call 
"foul"  every  time  they  are  questioned 
about  whether  the  mission  is  being  ac- 
complished. It  makes  just  about  as  much 
sense  as  telling  someone  who  makes  a 
donation  to  a  charity  that  he  has  no 
right  to  know  if  his  donation  was  spent 
for  the  stated  purpose. 

In  this  case  the  American  taxpayers 
are  the  donors;  they  have  entrusted  the 
Congress  with  the  task  of  allocating 
those  funds  wisely,  and  it  is  far  past  the 
time  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity realizes  that  they  are  the  dis- 
persal agency— nothing  more — not  the 
donor— and  not  the  recipient.  They  owe 
it  to  all:  the  taxpayer,  the  poor,  and  the 
Congress  an  accurate  accounting  of  how 
the  funds  are  spent  and  whether,  indeed, 
the  purpose  Is  being  accomplished. 

I  might  add  as  an  aside,  if  the  poor 
are  really  interested  in  improving  their 
condition,  they  should  be  equally  con- 


cerned to  see  that  all  of  the  funds  are 
handled  properly  and  that  there  is  fiscal 
accountability  and  that  the  money  does 
go  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
appropriated. 

May  I  say,  in  addition,  this  amendment 
in  the  committee  bill  which  is  being  dis- 
cussed at  this  time  is  not  the  "Green 
amendment."  as  our  majority  leader  has 
so  accurately  stated.  This  was  an  amend- 
ment  that   was   worked   on   by   several 
members  of  the  committee  and  many 
hours  were  spent  on  it.  It  was  also  a 
bipartisan  amendment  to  the  bill  by  the 
committee    There   were   just   about   as 
many  Republicans  who  supported  this 
amendment  as  there  were  Democrats  on 
the  committee.  May  I  also  say.  that  as  I 
sat  through  the  hearings   through   the 
last  several  weeks  on  this  bill  and  now 
for  the  last  week  on  the  House  floor.  I 
wondered  at  times  whether  it  was  city 
hall  or  poverty  that  was  the  enemy  being 
attacked  with  Federal  funds.  It  \vas  im- 
possible not  to  question  whether  we  were 
using  Federal  money  to  organize  or  en- 
courage rival  and  harassing  power  cen- 
ters, to  the  duly  elected  community  au- 
thorities. 

What  a  tragedy  it  would  be  if  the  com- 
munity action  against  poverty  becomes 
perverted  to  an  attack  on  local  govern- 
ment as  though  it  were  the  cause  or  even 
held  the  cure  for  the  problem. 

For  whatever  grievances  the  poor  may 
have— and  the  list  is  long— the  picket  line 
around  the  courthouse,  the  demonstra- 
tion at  the  police  station,  or  the  angry 
rally  in  the  core  of  the  ghetto  are  not 
places  to  learn  a  skill  or  to  find  a  willing 
employer.  The  goal  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  is  for  everj-  American  to 
have  a  decent  place  to  live,  enough  good 
food  on  the  table,  and  a  chance  to  walk 
with  his  head  held  high  because  he  makes 
his  own  way  in  the  world  and  his  wife, 
his  children,  and  his  neighbors  know  it. 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  have  heard  in 
the  last  2  weeks  attacks  made  on  State  or 
local  officials — on  city  hall— I  must  say  to 
you  that  I  take  no  personal  umbrage  be- 
cause I  have  never  had  the  honor  of  be- 
ing the  mayor  of  a  city,  a  member  of  a 
city  council,  or  one  of  the  county  commis- 
sioners. But  I  do  count  many  verj-  distin- 
guished Members  of  this  House  who  did 
serve  with  distinction  at  the  local  level. 
The  honor  roll  is  long.  Among  Members 
now  serving  in  this  House  we  have  30 
former  mayors.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  there  is  some  kind  of  political  meta- 
morphosis that  takes  place  when  an  in- 
dividual travels  from  his  hometown  to 
Washington,  DC,  and  that  when  he  was 
mayor  of  a  city  presiding  over  city  hall, 
he  was  unresponsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
poor,  that  he  did  not  concern  himself 
about  programs  that  would  help  them, 
but  when  he  came  to  Washington  he  sud- 
denly was  endowed  with  all  v.usdom  and 
all  compassion  and  all  concern?  I  cannot 
believe  that.  He  had  the  same  concern 
and  compassion  as  mayor  that  he  has  as 
a  Member  of  Congress. 

In  addition  to  30  Members  of  this 
House  who  were  former  mayors,  we  also 
find  we  have  34  former  city  councilmen, 
33  former  city  and  county  judges,  and  57 
local  and  State  board  chairmen,  county 
commissioners,  and  supervisors.  By  what 


divine  wisdom  does  anyone  in  this  Hoto 
now  argue  that  future  Members  of  tte 
body  must  not  be  and,  indeed,  cannot  bf 
entrusted  with  this  program  as  thev  serve 
today  at  the  local  level? 

As  I  said  the  other  day,  if  State  or  local 
officials,  duly  elected  to  office,  charged 
with  the  responsibility  and  required  bv 
law  to  give  an  accounting  of  the  funi, 
spent — if  such  State  or  local  politicians 
are  unresponsive  to  constituency  needs 
blind  to  poverty,  and  deaf  to  the  needi 
for  change,  the  answer,  as  I  see  it,  is  to 
be  found  in  throwing  them  out  ol  ofBce 
at  the  next  election.  But  do  not  place  all 
of  this  responsibility  and  money  in  the 
hands  of  a  board  that  is  responsible  to 
no  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties.  It  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  National  League  of  Cities,  represent- 
ing 14,300  cities  across  this  country.  Why 
are  these  people  concerned?  Why  are 
they  anxious  that  this  amendment  be 
retained  in  the  bill? 

I  think  there  are  several  reasons,  but 
let  me  give  you  one.  I  think  there  comes  a 
time  in  the  hearings  when  you  finally 
make  up  your  mind  that  there  must  be  a 
change  in  the  legislation  if  you  are  going 
to  be  able  to  support  it.  That  moment  in 
the  hearings  came  when  a  gentleman 
who  was  a  community  action  represen- 
tative, or  chairman  of  a  community 
action  program  in  Oregon,  testified  be- 
fore the  committee.  He  had  said  that  he 
wanted  more  power  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  local  CAP  agency.  He  had  been 
critical  of  the  local  school  board. 

I  asked  him  how  the  school  board  was 
chosen.  He  said  they  were  elected  by  all 
the  people  in  the  community.  This  is  the 
testimony,  and  allow  me  to  read  from  the 
hearings  that  were  held  this  year,  just  a 
couple  of  months  ago.  I  said  to  him: 
How  are  the  CAP  people  chosen? 

And  this  is  the  chairman  of  the  CAP 
agency  in  Oregon.  If  he  is  chosen  this 
way,  they  are  chosen  the  same  way  in 
countless  communities  across  the  coun- 
tr>-.  The  chairman  of  the  CAP  board  in 
Medf ord.  Oreg.,  said : 

We  are  very  undemocratic  in  this  way.  We 
choose  ourselves  initially.  We  went  to  the 
county  court  and  we  said,  will  vou  approve 
this.  This  was  for  the  first  board. 

I  said: 

A  school  board  that  Is  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple supposedly  has  the  best  judgment  to  nin 
the  educational  programs.  You  would  like 
an  agency  that  is  self-selected  and  approved 
by  the  Judges,  or  whoever  It  Is,  to  have  su- 
perior authority  over  the  duly-electpd  rep- 
resentatives? 

Mr.  Day  said: 

This  bothers  me.  We  sit  there  not  respon- 
sible to  anybody  and  we  are  handling  some- 
thing like  $400,000  a  year  of  taxpayers' 
money.  Not  a  one  of  us  Is  elected  by  the  pub- 
lic generally  and  I  realize  that  it  Is  a  tre- 
mendous responsibility,  but  it  Is  not  the 
school  boards  that  we  have  difficulties  with. 
It  Is  the  administration  establishment. 

And  then  I  said.  In  effect,  "You  said 
that  you  would  like  to  see  CAP  get  more 
power  to  compel  other  agencies  to  worlJ 
with  them" —  other  agencies  that  have 
been  elected— and  he  said,  "Yes."  I  said: 
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What  do  you  mean  by  this? 

Mr.  Day  said : 

We  have  several  examples.  ...  We  see  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  for  instance,  be- 
ing improperly  handled. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  quote  the  entire 
colloquy  because  it  bears  on  this  amend- 
ment, it  appears  on  page  2695  of  the 
hearings.  Mr.  Day  continued: 

The  schools  are  running  the  In-school  pro- 
gram and  some  outfit  with  the  Labor  De- 
partment Is  running  the  out-of-school  pro- 
gram. 

He  continues: 

I  would  like  to  see  CAPs  have  the  first  shot 
at  funding  anv  tvpe  of  program  and  let  them 
delegate  it  to  a  school,  for  instance.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  CAP  board  hi.ve  a  real  mean- 
ingful write  off  authority  or  veto  authority 
on  this  type  of  program  in  our  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  board  for  one 
community  action  agency  can  be  self- 
selected,  not  one  of  them  elected  by  the 
public  generally— and  as  the  chairman 
of  the  board  said 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mrs.  Green 
of  Oregon  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  And  as  the 
chairman  of  the  CAP  board  said : 

We  sit  there  not  responsible  to  anybody, 
and  handling  $400,000  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

If  this  can  happen  here  under  the 
present  law,  this  same  thing  can  happen 
in  any  community  action  agency  in  the 
country.  Others,  we  know,  have  been 
elected  by  1  percent  of  the  poor,  quote 
unquote,  2  percent  of  the  poor,  or  6  per- 
cent of  the  poor. 

If  we  are  going  to  provide  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  ostensibly  to  help  so 
many  of  our  people  find  their  way  out  of 
•that  air-tight  cage  of  poverty,"  then 
we  ought  to  make  ever>'  effort  to  indeed 
see  that  the  money  goes  to  the  poor. 

I  would  give  one  example  that  surely 
everybody  in  this  House  is  aware  of— the 
accounting  of  funds  in  the  Haryou  Act  of 
central  Harlem.  This  was  one  of  the  re- 
ports I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  that  I  have  been 
trying  to  get,  but  have  been  unable  to. 

The  preliminarj'  audit  of  that  shows 
that  $383,000  in  the  Haryou  program 
alone  has  been  disallowed  by  the  audi- 
tors, though,  a  postaudit  does  little  to 
help  the  poor.  The  committee  bill  simply 
asks  that  elected  people  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility, that  they  be  held  fiscally 
responsible  for  all  of  the  funds,  and  that 
we  stop  this  nonsense  of  doling  out 
money  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
any  agency  that  wants  to  qualify. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.    GROSS.    Did    the    gentlewoman 
refer  to  parks  in  California? 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  will  discuss 

that  if  I  am  allowed  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment tomorrow. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one  other  thing 

and  then  I  will  yield  to  Members. 
I  do  not  think  the  Congress  aimed  to 


create   autonomous  groups  to   displace 
decisionmaking      processes      of      State, 
county,  and  local  governments,  or  to  fund 
with  Federal  dollars  dissident  groups  in- 
tent  on   reversing   decisions   which   the 
duly  elected  school  boards  or  duly  elected 
county  or  local  goverrunents  have  made. 
As  I  said  the  other  day,  no  one  chal- 
lenges the  right  of  dissent,  but  we  do 
question  the  wisdom  of  requiring  others 
to  pay  taxes  to  finance  it.  The  committee 
bill  does  not  intend— nor  do  any  of  its 
provisions    provide— that    poor    people 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  help  shape  de- 
cisions affecting  their  lives.  The  opposite 
is  true,  for  the  bill  specifically  provides 
that  community  action  boards  shall  in- 
sure participation  of  the  poor  through 
giving  poor  people  at  least  one-third  of 
the  seats  on  such  boards.  But  it  also  pro- 
vides that  those  who  are  helping  to  pay 
the  bill  and  who  also  live  in  this  same 
community  shall  have  a  voice  through 
their  elected  officials  on  how  their  money 
is  to  be  spent  and  how  programs  can  be 
coordinated    with    other    existing    pro- 
grams. 

In  the  committee  bill  we  are  defend- 
ing the  right — indeed  the  responsibility 
of  State  and  local  governments— to  make 
hard  decisions  on  local  problems.  In  fact, 
the  bill  demands  engagement  by  local 
elected  politicians  so  that  they  cannot 
avoid  tough  decisions  on  the  battlelines 
of  the  war  on  poverty. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  hope  the  Goodell 
amendment  will  be  defeated  and  that 
this  House  will  give  their  support  to  the 
committee  bill  which  was  worked  out  on 
a  bipartisan  basis. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  issue  here 
on  this  particular  vote  is  quite  simple. 
The  question  is,  will  we  involve  State  and 
local  governments  as  partners  but  not  as 
masters?  Will  we  make  local  govern- 
ments— again  I  include  both  State  and 
local  governments — participants  but  not 
the  dominating  participant. 

I  am  not  here  to  speak  up  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity.  I  believe 
my  record  here  is  clear  on  my  reserva- 
tions concerning  certainly  the  Wash- 
ington aspect  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  My  record  is  clear  in  voting 
for  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  funds 
in   the  overall  program. 

I  happen  to  think  that  the  Headstart 
ought  to  be  transferred  to  the  Office  of 
Education.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a 
great  many  other  revisions  made  in  the 
management  of  the  program  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportuiiity  at  the  Washington  level. 

However,  I  do  think  that  the  Goodell 
amendm-nt  in  this  instance  ought  to 
prevail. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  recall  vi\idly  the 
arguments  in  the  last  3  years  when  pro- 
ponents of  this  community  action  pro- 
gram spoke  in  the  w^ell  of  this  House.  In 
justifying  the  community  action  pro- 
gram they  argued  that  we  must  break 
the  traditional  methods  of  dealing  with 
poverty  and  the  poor.  They  argued  that 
it  was  essential  and  necessary  to  encour- 
age the  poor  to  help  themselves  in  the 
unfortunate    cirmumstances    in    which 


they  were  living.  They  argued  that  the 
traditional  role  of  local  government  was 
inadequate;  it  had  failed  in  the  past 
and  therefore  we  had  to  have  a  new 
technique  by  which  the  disadvantaged 
would  have  the  hope  of  participating  and 
helping  themselves  with  the  assistance 
of  Federal  funds. 

I  must  confess  that  I  was  not  sold  or 
persuaded.  I  did  not  really  believe  that 
this  new   technique  would  work.  How- 
ever.   I    come    from    a    community    of 
220.000,  a  county  of  385,000.  the  fourth 
largest  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  and 
a  substantial  industrial  county,  with  our 
share  of  the  poor,  the  unfortunate  and 
the   disadvantaged.  Last   week,   a  week 
ago  today,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  met 
with  about  150  people  who  followed  the 
course  that  was  outlined  in  the  bill  for 
community  action  for  the  last  3  years. 
These  were  people  from  all  walks  of  life. 
They   were   the   most   affluent   and   the 
poorest:  people  who  had  made  this  pro- 
gram work  by  following  the  formula  that 
has  been  in  the  law  up  to  now.  I  admitted 
in  their  presence  that  I  was  wrong— that 
this  new  approach  to  involve  the  poor 
was  a  better  one  than  what  we  had  fol- 
lowed over  a  long  period  of  years  in  this 
country.  I  was  proud  to  see  those  who 
were  affluent  in  our  community  and  those 
who  were  the  poorest  sit  down  and  dis- 
cuss with  me  and  perhaps  to  some  ex- 
tent disagree  with  me  about  the  dollars 
but  sell  me  that  the  community  action 
program,  where  you  have  a  partnersliip 
of  local  government.  State  government, 
and  the  poor,  is  the  best  answer.  On  my 
right  during  this  2^-^  hours  of  discussion 
was  the  mayor  of  my  community,  an  able 
nonpartisan  local  official.  He  agreed  with 
me  that  he  was  apprehensive  initially 
that  the  program  would  work  with  the 
new  technique  but  he  was  pleased  with 
the  way  it  was  operating.  He  was  not 
urging  me   to   change   the  old  formula 
because  it  had  worked.  He  found  that 
this  community  of  220,000  by  working 
with   this   group,   the   people   from   the 
poverty-stricken  areas,   was   doing   the 
job  and  that  this  was  the  best  way  to 
get  the  results  we  wanted  with  the  dol- 
lars we  invested  at  the  Federal  level. 

So  I  say  to  my  friends  on  the  Repub- 
lican side" of  the  aisle  we  have  tradition- 
ally felt  and  we  do  today  that  we  want 
local  government  to  be  strengthened  and 
not  to  be  weakened. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  this  matter. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The  time   of  the 

gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr  Chairman, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 

additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man based  upon  my  personal  obsen'a- 
tions  of  a  relatively  large  industrial  com- 
munitv,  I  am  sold  on  the  idea  that  we  can 
get  the  best  return  from  our  Federal  con- 
tribution, we  can  get  the  best  return 
from  the  contribution  made  locally,  in 
cash  or  in  kind,  by  having  a  partnership 
between  local  government  and  the  State 
government,    as    recommended    in    the 
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Goodell  amendment,  and  by  the  vigorous 
participation  of  responsible  people  from 
the  poverty-stricken  areas.  It  is  my  hope 
and  belief  that  they  will  no  longer  be 
hesitant  to  come  in  and  participate  with 
the  local  people  in  the  resolution  of  the 
problems,  problems  which  they  could  not 
heretofore  solve. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  if  we  really 
want  to  make  local  government  work  in 
the  solution  of  these  problems,  we  should 
join  with  the  poor  as  partners  and  not 
exclude  them  from  participation.  We 
should  not  turn  the  program  over  to  the 
big-city  politicians  and  any  others  who 
might  use  it  for  purposes  not  intended 
in  the  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  concern  of  the  dis- 
tingiiished  minority  leader  for  the  poor 
and  for  local  government  is  touching, 
indeed. 

Now,  let  us  examine  what  can  happen 
under  the  plan  being  advocated  in  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York   fMr.  Goodell]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  paradox  is  that 
State  governments  should  be  arbiters  of 
specific  needs  and  solutions  of  the  local 
communities  which,  of  course,  are  their 
creation;  that  they  should  be  the  arbiter 
to  be  left  out  of  a  modern  State  legisla- 
ture. It  goes  squarely  against  the  trend 
toward  increasing  home  rule. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  does  it  add  to  the 
existing  statutory  framework  of  com- 
munity action?  Delay,  friction,  and  con- 
fusion. Delay,  because  the  State's  review 
of  local  proposals  and  formulation- 
subject  to  reconsideration  at  the  Federal 
level— cannot  help  but  add  another  3 
or  4  months  tx)  the  funding  process  If  the 
State  Is  to  take  its  responsibilities 
seriously. 

There  Is  bound  to  be  friction  because 
a  State  is  not  required  to  contribute 
any  program  resources  and  community 
residents  are  bound  to  resent  being  told 
by  someone  in  the  State  capital  that 
they  have  not  properly  conceived  their 
own  local  problems  and  needs.  Suppose, 
for  example,  the  community  agency 
proposes  to  run  a  legal  services  program 
and  the  State  disapproves  because  the 
head  of  the  State  community  action 
program  thinks  family  planning  is  more 
important.  It  is  possible.  Confusion  is 
certain,  because  State  governments  have 
little  competence  to  assess  grassroots 
needs  and  formulate  programs  to  meet 
them.  In  other  words,  the  sponsors  of 
this  proposal  recognize  this  when  they 
provide  that  the  Director  could  override 
any  or  all  of  a  State  agency's  planning 
and  could  even  assume  the  functions 
thereof.  In  other  words,  the  whole  idea 
is  hedged.  When  someone  does  not  have 
the  courage  of  his  convictions,  it  is  time 
to  consider  whether  they  are  good  con- 
victions or  not. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  community 
action  agency  can  appeal  over  the  head 
of  the  State  agency  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, it  still  has  no  certainty  about 


where  its  program  proposals  stand  un- 
til the  vei-y  end  of  a  long  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  delay,  friction,  and  con- 
fusion are  only  a  part  of  the  problem.  A 
State  plan  could  not  provide  an  inter- 
locking  and   mutually   consistent   pro- 
gram such  as  the  committee  bill  pro- 
poses to  do.  Community  action  is  not  a 
single  action  as  envisioned  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  TMr.  Goodell]. 
The  committee,   after  a  coiisiderable 
debate,    hus    provided    a    well-balanced 
structure  relating  cur  existing  law,  plus 
some  significant  changes,  to  go  after  this. 
I  am  against  the  amendment  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  very  strongly, 
as  is  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  who 
just  indicated  so  in  her  speech,  but  I 
am  against  it  for  entirely  different  rea- 
sons  than  indicated  by  the  gentleman 
from   IHinois    [Mr.   Pucinski].   Because 
I  not  only  was  present  at  the  Newark, 
N.J..  hearings  in  the  committee,  I,  as  a 
matter  of  fact — and  the  record  will  so 
show — asked     more    questions    perhaps 
than  anyone  else.  And  not  one  iota  of 
evidence  was  adduced  from  those  three 
witnesses   from   the   city   of  Newark  to 
connect  one  single  poverty  worker  with 
the    disturbance   in    Newark.   And    any 
.statement  to  the  contrary  is  answered 
flatly  by  the  record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  each  of  us  have  a  vari- 
ety of  reasons  for  being  for  or  against 
an  idea.  I  am  against  this  idea  because 
I  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  the 
States  do  not  have  the  resources,  the 
competence,  to  handle  programs,  as  are 
set  forth  in  the  committee  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  brief,  oecause 
I  know  the  hour  is  getting  late,  but  I 
believe  it  might  be  helpful  to  try  and 

clarify  this  debate  slightly 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Cha'irman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Yes,  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendm  mts 
thereto  close  at  .5:30  p.m. 

Mr.   QUIE.   Mr.   Chairman,   reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  see  a  number  of 
Members  standing.  Are  they  all  seeking 
recognition  on  this  amendment?  And  if 
so,  we  will  not  be  able  to  finish  by  5:30. 
Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all    amendments   thereto   close   at   .5:30 
p.m. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The     CHAIRMAN.     The     gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  is  recognized. 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  believe  It  is  vei-y  clear  that  there  are 
two  provisions  In  the  pending  commit- 
tee bill  that  are  unwise.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  Green  amendment,  because  very 
clearly,  In  my  judgment,  the  thrust  of 
this  is  to  turn  out  the  community  action 
agencies,  and  turn  over  direct  control 
of  them  to  governmental  entitles,  such  as 


city  hall  which  with  some  exceptions- 
notably  New  York  City — would  stifle  in- 
novation and  flexibility.  It  could  move 
the  community  action  agencies  back  into 
the  smoke-filled  rooms  and  into  the  arena 
of  the  political  clubhouse.  I  believe  in 
this  respect  it  is  very  clearly  a  mistake 
I  would  submit  the  principal  purpose 
of  a  community  action  board  is  to  mount 
a  meaningful  campaign  to  assist  those 
living  in  poverty  to  obtain  a  better  way 
of  life  with  lasting  jobs.  It  is  not — and  \ 
repeat — it  is  not  a  proving  ground  for 
olRcials  elected  to  other  positions  of  pub- 
lic trust  in  other  areas  of  competence. 
I  believe  that  the  Green  provision  should 
be  amended  in  the  committee  bill  to  in- 
sulate the  innovative  capabilities  and  ca- 
pacities of  the  CAPS  from  political  domi- 
nation. 

The  second  provision,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  is  unwise  is  to  place  a  requirement 
on  local  community  action  boards  that 
they  must  put  up  10  percent  or  one-half 
of  the  local  share  in  cash. 

It  is  very  clear  I  think  that  many  com- 
munities and  many  CAP's  could  not  meet 
this  requirement  and  that  these  new  cash 
requirements  might  have  to  be  met  from 
tax  funds  and  that  many  localities  do 
not  have  the  tax  resources  to  provide 
those  additional  funds. 

More  tragically,  there  would  no  doubt 
be  local  oflQcials  who  would  be  unwilling 
to  obligate  public  tax  funds  to  this  pur- 
pose. The  supreme  irony  is  that  there 
might  well  be  communities  whose  resi- 
dents most  need  the  help  that  would  be 
unwilling  to  take  this  action. 

Clearly  this  cash  requirement  is  inim- 
ical to  voluntary  support  and  wide  sup- 
port on  the  part  of  a  number  of  philan- 
thropic agencies,  religious  organizations. 
YMCA's  and  church  groups. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  both  of  these 
provisions  in  the  bill  should  be  changed. 
The    Goodell-Quie    substitute    clearly 
does  several  things. 

First,  it  removes  the  upper  limit  of  51 
as  the  maximum  number  on  a  commu- 
nity action  board,  which  would  be  verj- 
helpful  in  New  York  City. 

Second,  it  removes  the  local  share  cash 
requirement. 

Third,  it  says  that  at  least  a  third  of 
the  members  should  be  public  oflBcials. 
It  makes  no  requirement  that  a  third 
be  public  officials  and  clearly  it  is  the 
intent  of  the  substitute  not  to  place  com- 
munity action  agencies  in  city  hall. 

The  debate  today  has  touched  on  what 
several  mayors  believe  about  this,  and 
it  is  my  understanding  that  Mayor  Lind- 
say of  New  York  believes  that  the  Goodell 
substitute  in  respect  to  its  amendments 
relative  to  the  Green  provision  is  an  im- 
provement. 

The  mayor  of  New  York  does,  however, 
have  serious  reservations  with  regard  to 
the  State  plan  in  the  Goodell  substitute 
because  he  believes  this  would  add  an- 
other administrative  layer,  lessening  the 
involvement  of  the  community  in  com- 
munity action  and  making  it  more  difiQ- 
cult  for  New  York  City  to  proceed  effec- 
tively. 

It  is  my  understanding  that,  on  bal- 
ance. Mayor  Lindsay  would  oppose  the 
Goodell  substitute. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  constrained  to 
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onpose  the  substitute  and  if  It  is  defeated 
I  would  urge  the  adoption  of  amend- 
ments to  clarify  and  improve  the  defl- 
Sencies  I  have  noted  in  the  committee 

^  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
eentleman  yield?  ,  ,  ,  .    ..,. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 

^^Mr^  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
week  and  again  yesterday,  I  spoke  to  my 
coUeagues  in  the  House  about  the  im- 
Dortance  of  retaining  the  specialized  and 
concentrated  focus  on  the  problem  of 
poverty  which  is  provided  by  the  inde- 
pendent Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
The  thrust  of  my  remarks  on  those  two 
occasions  was  that  poverty  is  a  matter  of 
urgent  and  special  concern,  which  re- 
auired  urgent  and  special  solutions  best 
provided  by  an  Independent  Federal 
agency  whose  sole  responsibility  is  the 
war  against  poverty. 

The  same  argument  applies  even  more 
strongly  to  local  antipoverty  efforts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  amendment  now  before 
the  House  to  strike  committee  revisions 
of  title  II,  which  would  require  that  com- 
munity action  agencies  be  public  agen- 
cies is  essential  to  the  effective  continu- 
ation of  these  local  programs.  I  heartily 
support  this  crucial  amendment. 

Under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
as  it  now  stands,  local  programs  may  be 
administered  by  nonprofit,  private  com- 
munity action  agencies.  These  agencies 
have  grown  in  many  communities  to  be 
important  social  forces,  inspiring  both 
public  and  private  concern  and  action  in 
behalf  of  innercity  economically  de- 
prived residents.  Most  important  is  the 
involvement  of  the  poor  themselves  in 
directing  and  implementing  the  policies 
and  programs  of  these  agencies.  The  in- 
dependent community  action  agencies 
afford  a  unique  exercise  in  democracy 
for  many  people  who  otherwise  would 
have  little  or  no  opportunity  to  direct 
the  coui-se  of  their  neighborhoods  and 
communities. 

I  fear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  the  anti- 
poverty  programs  on  the  local  level  were 
submerged  into  the  structure  of  local 
government  organizations,  that  this  in- 
volvement of  the  poor  in  helping  them- 
selves and  their  neighbors  would  be  lost, 
as  would  the  flexibility  of  an  independent 
agencv  whose  sole  concern  is  carrying 
out  a  'successful  antipoverty  program  in 
the  community. 

The  case  for  this  amendment  could 
not  be  better  stated  than  It  was  2 
weeks  ago  by  my  distinguished  colleague. 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell].  when  he  said: 

The  goal  of  Community  Action  Is  to  help 
people  help  themselves,  rather  than  to  sub- 
1ect  them  to  welfare-type  services.  It  Is  a 
means  to  allow  the  poor  to  act.  not  simply 
be  acted  upon.  It  Is  a  source  of  Innovation 
and  new  approaches  to  break  the  shackles  of 
poverty.  To  have  any  hope  of  success.  Com- 
munity Action  Boards  must  have  real  au- 
thority and  balanced  membership.  Including 
the  poor  themselves.  They  cannot  function 
effectively  as  a  part  of  City  Hall 


I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will 
see  the  compelling  logic  of  this  state- 
ment, and  that  we  will  preserve  inde- 
pendence and  citizen-participation  in 
this  vital  aspect  of  the  poverty  program. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Steiger]. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Good- 
ell substitute  and  urge  the  Committee  to 
adopt  it  as  a  progressive  step.  It  is  aimed 
at  maintaining  the  innovation  and  crea- 
tivity of  independent  conamunity  action 
agencies  and  furthermore  it  is  aimed  at 
providing  the  job  opportunity  board,  as 
proposed  in  the  Goodell  substitute,  as  a 
means  of  insuring  that  there  shall  be 
job  orientation  in  meaningful  jobs  for 
those  to  be  served  through  local  CAP 
agencies. 

If  we  do  this,  we  will  prevent  the 
regressive  and  backward  step  contained 
in  the  committee  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Waggonner]. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  utterly  amazed  that  people  who  serve 
in  elective  office  at  the  Federal  level 
would  take  the  position  today  that  some 
do  and  say,  "You  can  trust  me  as  an 
elected  official,  but  you  can't  trust  any- 
body else."  If  you  support  the  Goodell 
amendment,  you  have  said  to  every 
elected  official  at  the  State  level  and 
every  political  subdivision  below  the 
State  level  that  you  represent,  "I  stand 
above  you.  You  can  trust  no  one  but  me." 
Defeat  the  amendment.  Give  the  respon- 
sibility for  community  action  agencies  to 
responsible  elected  officials  who  have  a 
responsibility  to  their  electorates.  Re- 
move them  from  those  who  have  no 
responsibility  to  anyone.  I  trtist  the 
elected  officials  in  my  district  and  I  be- 
lieve they  trust  me.  Why  do  you  not  do 
the  same? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ryan ] . 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of 
the  discovery  on  the  part  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  that  the  com- 
munity action  program  is  workixig,  I 
would  hope  that  he  would  support  the 
present  statutory  framework.  I  am  op- 
posed to  "city  hall"  domination  as  pro- 
posed in  the  Green  amendment.  I  am 
equally  opposed  to  -statehouse"  domi- 
nation as  proposed  in  the  Goodell  amend- 
ment. I  urge  support,  when  it  is  offered, 
for  the  Hawkiiis  amendment,  which  v,ill 
strike  from  the  bill  the  Green  amend- 
ment and  retain  the  present  language. 

The  unique  feature  of  the  community 
action  program  is  the  direct  involvement 
of  the  poor  in  planning  for  their  own 
needs.  The  very  failure  of  the  traditional 
approach  necessitated  new  thinking  and 
innovation.  Community  action  has 
stirred  fresh  hopes  and  aspirations 
which  it  would  be  cruel  to  stifle. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 

GURNEY 1 . 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Gurney 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  QtriE.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Quie]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  paraphras- 
ing the  comments  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
of  the   last  few  days,  if  we  leave  the 


Green  amendment  in  the  bill,  it  will 
destroy  community  action  as  we  know  it 
now.  What  the  Green  amendment  does 
is  to  say  that  the  States  and  the  local 
poUtical  subdivisions  shall  be  the  com- 
munity action  agencies.  The  three-legged 
board  consisting  of  local  pubhc  officials, 
the  interested  agencies,  and  the  poor 
will  not  be  the  governing  board  in  that 
case.  The  community  action  board  will 
strictly  be  acting  in  an  advisorj-  capac- 
ity. The  poor  need  to  have  a  voice  in 
these  programs.  We  do  not  want  city 
hall  to  dominate  the  program.  Let  them 
have  a  voice.  City  hall  ought  to  have  a 
voice.  But  they  should  not  dominate  the 
program  as  they  would  under  the  Green 
amendment.  I  ask  support  of  the  Goodell 
amendment  in  order  that  the  work  un- 
der the  community  action  agency  will 
continue  to  give  hope  to  the  poor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Schexter]. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  op- 
ix>se  the  amendment.  I  beUeve  that  local 
decisionmaking  is  what  we  are  all  for. 
Officials  at  the  State  level  have  tradi- 
tionally been  disinterested  and  uncon- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  the  poor; 
that  is  why  we  have  a  Federal  poverty 
program — most  State  adnunistrations — 
with  a  few  notable  exceptions — could  not 
have  cared  less.  Hopefully,  the  States  wUl 
rapidly  mobilize  their  resources  and 
leadership  to  meet  headon  the  chal- 
lenge of  urban  and  rural  poverty  alike. 
But  until  that  time  arrives,  we  should 
defeat  this  amendment  and  others  like  it. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Marjiand  [Mr. 
GudeJ. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment,  as  I  believe 
it  is  the  most  meaningful  way  to  carry 
forth  the  poverty  program. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  is  a  misnomer  if  we  say 
that  State  participation  in  the  Goodell 
amendment  would  give  the  State  control. 
The  Director  would  permit  them  to  do 
so  only  if  they  devised  a  plan  acceptable 
to  the  Commission,  and  then  the  money 
would  go  directly  to  the  local  commu- 
nity action  agency. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr. 
Con  vers  J. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Dellenback]. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Goodeil  amendment  would  require  the 
involvement  of  local  officials  on  com- 
munity action  boards.  Both  the  status 
and  the  composition  of  the  boards  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  improved.  It  would  in- 
crease the  involvement  of  local  govern- 
ment without  giving  it  domination,  and 
it  would,  in  addition,  perform  the  very 
important  task  of  creating  a  Job  Oppor- 
tunity Board  with  the  features  about 
which  Mr.  Steiger  spoke. 

In  addition,  it  will  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  one-half  of  the  local  con- 
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tribution  must  be  in  cash.  Without  this 
amendment  a  great  many  desirable  com- 
munity programs  will  be  forced  to  end. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  OttingerI. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  op- 
pose substituting  a  State  stranglehold 
over  community  action  programs  for 
municipal.  I  am  opposed  to  both. 

I  believe  there  is  a  hooker  in  the 
Goodell  amendment,  in  that  it  requires 
50-percent  contribution  from  the  local 
community,  and  therefore  would  kill 
community  action  effectively  altogether. 
Nobody  has  mentioned  that.  As  I  read  the 
amendment,  that  is  in  the  amendment, 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE,  That  is  not  true.  That  is  a 
State  bonus  provision.  If  the  State  puts 
up  a  dollar  the  Federal  Government  will 
put  up  a  dollar. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Collier]. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
obviously  no  one  can  present  an  argu- 
ment in  30  seconds,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  AyresI. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Since  so  many  have  been  asking  me 
what  the  end  residt  might  be,  when  we 
get  down  to  the  voting  on  this  bill,  I 
should  like  to  announce  if  Members  are 
relying  on  the  passage  of  the  Green  of 
Oregon  amendment  to  determine  what 
might  be  in  motions  later  on,  I  would 
be  very  careful  not  to  assume  that  if 
the  Green  of  Oregon  amendment  should 
prevail  there  will  be  provisions  in  the 
motion  to  recommit  to  protect  their  op- 
position to  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  OlsenI. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
say  a  brief  word  in  support  of  sections 
210  and  211  of  the  pending  bill,  the  so- 
called  Green  amendment. 

The  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, as  we  all  know,  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  this  subject  of  com- 
munity action  agencies.  A  bipartisan 
majority  of  that  committee  believed  that 
locally  elected  public  officials  should 
have  more  of  a  voice  in  the  antipoverty 
effort  in  their  own  communities.  I  agree. 

The  basic  objective  of  the  language 
in  the  committee  bill  is  simply  this:  to 
insure  that  authority  over  the  conduct 
of  community  action  programs  is  not 
divorced  from  accountability  to  the  peo- 
ple in  the  community  for  the  honest  and 
efficient  operation  of  those  programs. 

The  pending  bill  does  not  do  away  with 
participation  of  the  poor — it  requires 
that  one-third  of  community  action 
board  members  be  representatives  of  the 
poor. 

The  bill  would  not  force  unwilling 
communities  to  Include  themselves  in  the 


community  action  program  of  a  State  or 
other  political  subdivision.  Section  210 
let  preserves  local  freedom  of  choice  In 
this  area. 

Nor  do  I  fear  abuse  of  this  arrange- 
ment by  local  elected  officials.  Their 
conduct  of  local  programs  is,  by  defini- 
tion, reviewable  at  the  polls  by  local 
citizens.  If  mistakes  are  made,  if  ineffi- 
ciency or  malfeasance  has  occurred  in 
the  program.  I  trust  the  judgment  of 
the  voters  to  make  the  necessary  correc- 
tions. 

Under  the  present  arrangement,  the 
local  electorate  is.  in  many  cases,  de- 
prived altogether  of  a  voice  in  these  pro- 
grams. Large  sums  of  money  are  granted 
to  privately  organized  agencies  which 
have  broad  authority  to  spend  in  the 
community  but  their  decisions  are  not  re- 
viewable by  that  community.  Programs 
that  could  be  part  of  a  coordinated,  long- 
term  community  development  plan  are 
sometimes  undertaken  independently 
and,  perhaps,  without  regard  to  parallel 
or  preexisting  plans  by  the  elected  lead- 
ership of  the  political  subdivision.  The 
committee  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  fos- 
ters integrated  planning,  the  increased 
commitment  of  local  resources,  and  re- 
sponsiveness to  the  expressed  wishes  of 
the  electorate  as  a  whole. 

I  might  say  that  I  look  forward  to  sup- 
port for  the  committee  bill  on  this  point 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
QuiEl.  He  expressed  intent  to  support 
this  type  of  measure  well  over  a  year  ago. 
At  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee hearings  on  March  8, 1966,  he  said, 
and  I  quote: 

Any  time  you  let  the  poor  have  a  voice,  and 
let  the  State  come  in  to  coordinate  a  pro- 
gram, I  am  willing  to  vote  for  this  (antipov- 
erty* bill. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman's 
statement  describes  rather  well  the  in- 
tent of  sections  210  and  211.  Under  these 
sections  the  voice  of  the  poor  is  pre.sprved 
and  the  States  are  encouraged  to  coordi- 
nate antipoverty  programs.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  approval  of  the  committee 
language  and  to  Mr.  Quie's  support  for 
it  as  well. 

I  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Olsen 
yielded  the  remainder  of  his  time  to  Mr. 
Carey  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Carey]. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  choice 
before  the  Committee  is  now  clear. 

We  have  before  us  a  committee  bill, 
supported  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
majority  party  and  by  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  the  minority  party  when  it  was 
discussed  in  committee. 

I  might  put  it  this  way:  If  you  are 
looking  at  two  eggs  before  you.  this  one 
has  been  candled  and  the  other  one  is 
scrambled.  We  know  what  is  inside  this 
amendment  but  no  one  knows  what  went 
into  this  minority  omelet. 

The  Green  of  Oregon  amendment,  so- 
called,  w-as  constructed  by  a  considerable 
number  of  people  on  the  committee,  and 
clearly  provides  for  the  participation  of 
the  poor.  It  mandates  the  participation 
of  the  poor.  At  least  one-third  of  those 
on  the  community  board  must  be  poor. 
In  fact,  more  than  one-third  of  those  on 


the  community  board  may  be  from  the 
poverty  sector. 

Under  the  Green  of  Oregon  amend- 
ment we  do  not  put  politics  into  the 
poverty  program.  We  say,  "politics  out, 
but  public  servants  in."  Public  servants 
in  the  field  of  education,  public  servants 
in  the  field  of  health,  public  ser\'ants  in 
the  field  of  elected  office.  We  provide 
ways  in  which  they  can  bring  their  con- 
siderable talents  to  bear  on  the  problems 
of  the  needy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

*By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dent  and 
Mr.  Perkins  yielded  their  time  to  Mr, 
Carey). 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  OttingerI.  observed,  there  are 
hangnails  in  this  amendment,  and  hid- 
den pockets. 

The  so-called  bonus  for  the  State  real- 
ly is  the  beginning  of  a  State-matching 
plan.  Some  States  can  do  this  and  some 
not.  It  will  bring  about  a  disorderly  redi- 
rection of  the  program.  It  will  probably 
penalize  the  poorer  States. 

This  was  not  well  considered.  It  was 
not  an  amendment  tested  in  the  com- 
mittee. We  have  not  had  adequate  discus- 
sion of  it  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
It  comes  late  in  the  day. 

If  the  Members  will  consider  carefully, 
what  we  really  want  to  do  in  community 
action  is  to  carry  on  phase  2  of  commu- 
nity action.  The  first  phase  was  to  get  a 
total  awareness  of  problems  of  the  poor. 
We  have  that. 

Now^  we  move  into  the  phase  where  we 
bring  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  the  poor 
all  the  talents  of  society. 

That  means  bringing  into  the  commu- 
nity to  help  the  poor  all  those  who  can 
do  a  constructive  job— as  provided  for 
in  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
Goodell  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
only  one  issue  here  and  that  is  whether 
we  are  going  to  adopt  something  which 
is  clearly  thrown  together  at  the  last 
minute  like  the  last  Xeroxed  amendment 
we  had  up  here  or  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  stick  by  the  firm  bipartisan  ap- 
proach we  had  in  the  committee. 

The  Green  of  Oregon  amendment— 
that  is.  the  principal  amendment  under 
discussion  here — was  put  together  by  a 
bipartisan  group  in  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  Let  us  not 
tear  it  apart  here  at  the  last  minute. 
because  if  you  w-ant  to  build  responsibil- 
ity in  this  program,  you  will  vote  for  the 
Green  of  Oregon  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Goodell]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  annoimced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  £s  tellers  Mr.  Goodell 
and  Mr.  Perkins. 
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The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were— ayes  111,  noes 

205 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  RECORD^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 

POVERTY  HAS  BECOME  BIG  BUSINESS 

Mr  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  every 
riKht-thinking  person  is  opposed  to 
ooverty  In  this  battle  we  are  not  deahng 
^th  attitude,  but  rather  with  the  weap- 
ons that  are  employed. 

It  has  become  increasingly  evident 
that  overemphasis  has  been  placed  on 
Questionable  methods,  and  Uttle  or  no 
credit  given  to  the  proven  approaches. 
This  gives  rise  to  confusion.  Enlightened 
neople  are  made  to  wonder  if  we  are 
not  using  2-ton  trucks,  in  many  m- 
stances,  to  do  the  work  of  a  pickup.  Let 
us  keep  this  problem  and  its  treatment 
In  proper  perspective. 

In  the  first  place,  from  the  excessive 
pubUcitv  that  has  been  given  to  the  so- 
called  war  on  poverty,  one  might  con- 
clude that  except  for  this  legislation 
little  if  anything  is  being  done  in  this 
country  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate 
who  receive  low  incomes.  The  truth  is 
that  the  so-called  war  on  poverty  crusade 
represents  a  relatively  minor  factor  in 
support  of  the  overall  upward  trend  of 
low  incomes.  After  all,  the  chief  weapon 
is  to  keep  the  doors  of  opportunity  open. 

WAR  ON  POVERTY  IS  NOTHING  NEW 

In  fact,  at  the  time— 3  years  ago— 
that  amid  ballyhoo  and  arm  twisting  the 
war  on  poverty  was  put  on  the  books. 
the  Congress  had  already  that  year  pro- 
vided in  excess  of  $30  billion  for  Fed- 
eral antipoverty  purposes. 

As  the  gross  national  product  has  in- 
creased and  as  industrial  development 
has  advanced,  low  income  earnings  have 
steadilv  moved  upward  and  the  number 
in  that  category  has  steadily  decreased. 
This  war  on  poverty  has  been  going  on 
ever  since  the  Republic  was  established. 
It  has  been  waged— with  gratifying  suc- 
cess—in the  home,  in  the  churches,  in 
local  communities,  in  job  opportunities 
provided  by  business  and  industry,  in  the 
field  of  education,  and  on  scores  of  other 
fronts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  one  should  judge  by 
the  reams  of  publicity  concerning  the 
war  on  poverty  in  recent  years  he  would 
conclude  that  masses  of  our  people  are 
living  in  hopeless  squalor.  The  "poverty 
cult"  has  estimated  that  from  20  to  80 
million  Americans  are  hopelessly  trapped 
in  poverty.  Few  have  bothered  to  ex- 
amine the  validity  of  these  figures  and 
claims. 


IS    EXTENT    OF    POVERTY    OVERDONE? 

There  appeared  in  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  on  September  4.  1967,  a 
most  significant  article  written  by  John 
B.  Parrish,  professor  of  economics,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  He  meticulously  de- 
veloped the  facts  and  concluded  that  the 
poverty  claims  are  terribly  overrated. 
Here,  in  brief,  are  some  of  his  findings: 

Ninety-six   percent   of   all   American 


families  have  an  adequate  minimum 
daily  inUke  of  nutrients.  In  1920  only 
50  percent  were  so  fortunate. 

Automatic  cooking  equipment  is  found 
in  99  percent  of  U.S.  households. 

About  99  percent  of  all  American  fam- 
ilies have  purchased  electric  or  gas 
refrigerators. 

Television  is  found  in  92  percent  of 

our  homes.  „  tt  o 

Today  nearly  92  percent  of  all  U.S. 
households  have  telephones.  Only  35 
percent  had  them  in  1920. 

In  1910  only  one  of  10  families  had 
access  to  hospitals  for  childbirth.  Today 
98  percent  are  born  in  hospitals.  The 
number  was  97  percent  in  1960. 

Professor  Parrish  exposes  as  a  myth 
the  assumption  that  all  who  make  less 
than  $3,000  a  year  are  poverty  stricken. 
This  is  described  as  a  numbers  game. 

He  points  out  that  many  college  cou- 
ples with  an  income  as  low  as  $1,500 
manage  to  get  along.  A  retired  couple 
with  a  $2,000  income,  who  own  their 
home,  can  live  very  well.  They  may 
sport  a  housetrailer,  as  thousands  do, 
and  live  modestly  as  they  see  the  na- 
tional parks.  The  average  family  in  that 
categorj-  may  have  some  savings  to  draw 
upon  if  need  be. 

Moreover,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
poverty  cult  statisticians  base  their  as- 
sumptions—that $3,000  is  the  magic 
figure — upon  national  consumer  price  in- 
dexes, not  reaUstic  as  applied  to  the  good 
shoppers  and  bargain  hunters.  There  are 
always  food  items  which  sell  for  less  but 
are  wholesome. 

There  is  the  school  lunch  program, 
with  low-cost  noon  meals  for  nearly  20 
million  children. 

One  million  take  advantage  of  the  food 
stamp  privilege,  where  the  Government 
pavs  a  part  of  the  cost  of  purchases. 

The  total  number  of  low-income  per- 
sons reached  by  various  food-subsidy 
programs  came  to  nearly  30  million  in 
1966. 

These  advantages  are  not  taken  into 
account  bv  the  statisticians  who  say  all 
who  make  less  than  $3,000  a  year  are 
•trapped  in  poverty." 

Thus,  the  dire  picture  painted  by  the 
politicians  and  the  poverty  cult  seems 
verv-  exaggerated. 

As  an  indicator  of  how  well  we  were 
doing  before  the  new  war  on  poverty 
began  the  number  of  American  families 
which  made  less  than  $5,000  a  year  was 
reduced  by  27  percent  between  1947  and 
1963 — a  16-year  period. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  except 
for  birth  control,  jobs  constitute  the  only 
real  answer  to  poverty.  Providing  jobs  is 
essentially  the  role  of  private  industry 
and  the  business  community.  The  Gov- 
ernment does  provide  generously  in  the 
fields  of  job  training  and  education.  The 
Federal  Government  has  more  than  79 
separate  training  and  education  pro- 
grams, administered  by  15  different 
agencies  and  bureaus. 

There  are  at  least  four  major  different 
federally  financed  job  training  projects 
going  on.  Although  very  expensive,  per- 
haps this  program  does  some  good.  There 
are,  however,  many  recent  reports  of  job 
training  being  conducted  even  more  suc- 


cessfully by  private  industrj'  and  in  local 
communities  without  any  Federal  aid. 

In  Hempstead.  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  the 
Job  Development  Corp.  was  formed  by  a 
group  of  community  businessmen,  with- 
out Federal.  State,  or  local  financial  as- 
sistance. They  found  permanent  jobs  for 
550  individuals,  and  they  are  currently 
training  300  prospects. 

Similar  job  training  programs,  fi- 
nanced locally,  have  recently  made  re- 
markable records  in  Rochester,  Los  An- 
geles, and  elsewhere.  It  is  said  they  work 
out  much  more  satisfactorily  than  do 
the  government-operated  training  pro- 
grams. 

WELFARE   BEGETS   WELFARE 

There  is  mounting  evidence  that  ex- 
cessive fanfare  and  publicity  over  wel- 
fare programs,  particularly  the  so-called 
war  on  poverty,  tends  to  encourage  more 
people  to  turn  to  the  government  as  a 
primary  source  of  livelihood. 

In  1950  about  a  billion  dollars  was 
spent  on  relief;  that  figure  is  now  ap- 
proaching $8  billion  a  year. 

In  1960  there  were  7  million  people  on 
relief.  There  are  now  8'2  milUon— and 
the  number  is  increasing  each  year. 

All  this  talk  about  poverty  and  its 
rewards  has  inspired  the  so-called  poor 
to  organize  in  order  to  put  pressure  on 
Congress  to  give  them  more — not  more 
job  training  or  education,  but  bigger  re- 
lief checks.  The  National  Welfare  Rights 
Organization  held  its  first  convention  in 
August,  with  delegates  from  26  States. 

Only  recently  Dr.  George  A.  Willey.  di- 
rector of  this  organization,  was  quoted 
as  saying: 

Not  much  of  the  public  has  grasped  the 
potential  of  this  movement  It  could  have 
much  greater  power  than  the  clvU  rights 
movement.  There  are  8U  million  welfare 
recipients  with  a  very  strong  common  in- 
terest. Welfare  Is  a  right. 


An  August  2.  1967.  article  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Post-Dispatch  reported  that 
Prof  Richard  A.  Cloward  of  the 
School  of  Social  Work  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versitv.  was  spearheading  a  drive  to  or- 
ganize the  8  million  now  on  welfare  rolls 
in  order  to  get  higher  welfare  payments. 
Later,  on  February  26.  in  Washington, 
the  professor  was  quoted  as  saying,  re- 
garding more  funds  for  welfare: 

Congress  will  have  to  act.  It's  acting  badly 
now  because  not  enough  pressure  has  been 
built  up. 

Those  people  are  not  interested  m  jobs. 
Their  announced  objectives  do  not  men- 
tion jobs.  They  are  interested  in  welfare, 
and  more  of  it.  They  are  organized  for 
a  massive  raid  on  the  Federal  Treasury. 
This  does  not  relate  to  the  unfortunate 
who  cannot  help  themselves.  Nor  to  the 
self-reliant  who  strive  to  make  the  most 
of  their  talents  and  opportunities,  I  am 
speaking  of  the  lazy  and  trifling,  many 
of  whom  are  organizing  to  obtain  higher 
rewards  from  society  for  being  profes- 
sional beggars.  Stripped  of  personal  pride 
and  self-respect,  they  prefer  a  handout 

to  a  job.  ,_    ,  ^  , 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  not  absolutely 
prohibit  welfare  checks  to  any  able- 
bodied  person  when  there  is  a  job  avail- 
able, of  anv  kind,  that  person  can  do? 
And  there  are  unfilled  jobs  of  some 
kind  in  nearly  every  community.  Look 
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at  the  want  ads.  Call  the  local  employ- 
ment office. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said  that  you 
cannot  permanently  help  a  man  by  doing 
for  him  that  which  he  can  and  should  do 
for  himself.  Devices  employed  in  the  war 
on  poverty  violate  that  admonition  every 
day. 

When  the  good  Lord  turned  Adam  out 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden.  He  said:  "By  the 
sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread." 

DISTrRBINC  SOCIAL   PROBLEMS   ARISE. 

Along  With  all  this  is  the  serious  social 
problems  that  are  being  created.  Not  long 
ago  the  National  Capital  Housing  Au- 
thority, wanting  to  help  in  the  war  on 
poverty,  offered  to  pay  $1.40  an  hour  for 
up  to  16  hours  a  week  to  teenage  children 
of  public  housing  residents  for  part-time 
Jobs.  Although  154  jobs  were  offered, 
there  were  only  98  takers.  This  prompted 
William  Raspberry,  a  Negro  writer,  to 
report  in  the  Washington  Post : 

Right  now  there  are  Jobs  going  begging — 
Jobs  that  the  underprivileged  poor  could  have 
for  the  asking. 

The  embarrassing  truth  Is  that  some 
youngsters  rrom  poor  families  simply  don't 
want  to  work 

ILLECmMACY 

A  multitude  of  Federal-State  programs 
seem  to  have  generated  an  explosion  of 
illegitimacy.  The  reason  is  obvious:  The 
more  children  welfare  recipients  have, 
the  bigger  the  welfare  checks. 

Seventeen  percent  of  those  receiving 
help  under  aid  for  dependent  children — 
ADC— are  born  out  of  wedlock.  A  Chicago 
study  of  the  problem  there  revealed  that 
53  percent  of  ADC  children  are  illegiti- 
mate. 

Today  one  out  of  12  bom  in  this  coun- 
try each  year  is  out  of  wedlock.  One  out 
of  every  four  Negro  births  is  illegitimate. 
And  it  is  most  disturbing  that  at  the 
present  increase  rate,  every  10th  child 
born  in  America  in  the  1970's  will  be  out 
of  wedlock. 

In  October  of  1966  Dr.  R.  Frank  Jones, 
medical  director  of  Freedmen's  Hospital 
in  Washington.  D.C..  reported  that  75 
percent  of  girls  in  one  of  OEO's  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  projects  got  preg- 
nant. 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

Along  with  this  is  the  alarming  in- 
crease in  juvenile  delinquency,  the  rate 
of  which  has  doubled  in  the  last  10  years. 
While  all  of  this  is  not  due  to  poverty 
and  the  craze  for  welfare,  they  figure  in 
the  upsurge. 

While  general  employment  has  in- 
creased, unemployment  among  young- 
sters under  20  has  steadily  risen:  slightly 
for  whites  and  sharply  for  nonwhites. 

These  new  social  problems  are  being 
dumped  into  the  laps  of  the  schools  and 
police.  But  discipline  is  dififerent  to 
achieve  in  the  schools,  and  without  dis- 
cipline education  is  next  to  impossible. 
And  compulsory  racial  integration  is 
creating  new  antagonisms  and  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  as  excessive  and 
provocative  civil  rights  agitation  In  this 
decade  has  given  rise  to  demonstrations, 
violence  and  rioting,  so  it  is  that  too 
much  welfare  and  poverty  talk  have 
added  to  our  social  ills.  Too  many  of  our 
young  people  are  being  powerfully  molded 
In  a  Federal  pattern,  with  less  and  less 


chance  to  know  the  virtues  and  rewards 
of  self-reliance. 

We  are  today  faced  with  the  problem 
of  keeping  children  from  being  infected 
with  a  life  on  public  assistance.  Welfare 
recipients,  it  so  often  happens,  seem  to 
discount  standards  of  achievement  and 
integrity  because  come  what  may — illit- 
eracy, drunkenness,  illegitimacy,  crime — 
there  is  always  a  welfare  check. 

WAR  ON  POVEBTY 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  does  the  new  ap- 
proach— the  war  on  poverty — offer  as  a 
solution?  I  have  already  pointed  out  that 
under  this  program  relief  rolls  have  in- 
creased. Let  us  examine  its  usefulness. 

The  pending  bUl  would  authorize  an 
additional  $2  billion  for  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  use,  superimposed 
on  many  other  antipoverty  programs,  in 
tiie  so-called  war  on  poverty. 

This  fits  in  with  the  philosophy  of 
those  who  believe  that  you  can  cure  any 
problem  on  the  face  of  the  earth  if 
enough  Federal  money  is  spent. 

When  this  particular  program  was  be- 
gun 3  years  ago  the  Congress  did  a  most 
unusual  thing.  In  its  haste  it  practically 
gave  the  executive  branch  a  blank  check 
to  spend  billions  to  finance  almost  any 
conceivable  scheme  designed  to  improve 
the  lot  of  the  poor. 

Consequently,  under  the  guise  of  help- 
ing the  poor,  hundreds  of  projects  have 
been  activated  throughout  the  land — 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  areas  con- 
taining the  "pockets  of  poverty."  In  a 
sense  it  has  been  a  massive  scatteration 
of  Federal  money.  Ingenious  schemes 
have  been  initiated.  In  many  of  these 
the  poverty  angle  has  been  purely  inci- 
dential. 

GUARANTEED  MINIMUM  INCOME 

Only  2  weeks  ago.  it  was  announced 
that  S620.000  in  antipoverty  money  was 
set  aside  by  OEO  for  an  experiment  in 
Government-guaranteed  minimum  in- 
come for  those  in  low-income  brackets — 
whether  they  work  or  not.  The  idea  is  to 
lift  the  annual  income  of  all  American 
families  to  a  $3,000  level.  It  is  being  tried 
out  on  800  New  Jersey  families,  with  the 
annual  income  of  each  to  be  supplement- 
ed by  Government  checks  in  amounts 
sufficient,  when  added  to  what  any  recip- 
ient earns,  to  total  S3.000  a  year. 

The  New  Jersey  experiment  is  to  be 
but  the  beginning.  It  is  to  break  the 
ice  for  a  nationwide  new  and  revolution- 
ary venture  in  State  welfarism.  The  plan 
would  reward  the  drones  and  would  nat- 
urally discourage  incentive  to  work  and 
get  ahead.  Because  the  recipients  would 
know  that,  whether  they  work  or  not, 
they  would  still  get  that  $3,000  a  year. 

The  Congress  has  never  specifically 
approved  this  scheme.  It  is  a  glaring 
example  of  how  a  Government  agency 
can  spend  the  taxpayers'  money  under 
the  blank-check  authority  granted  by 
the  Congress  in  the  war-on-poverty  leg- 
islation. The  approval  of  the  pending 
bill  would,  therefore,  approve  the  con- 
cept of  a  guaranteed  annual  income  for 
all  American  families — whether  they 
choose  to  work  or  not. 

OTHER    EXAMPLES 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  news  media  have 
carried  hundreds  of  reports  on  how  the 


antipoverty  program  has  functioned,  it 
is  recognized  that  there  are  explanations 
for  many  of  these  accounts,  that  reme- 
dial actions  were  taken  in  some  cases 
but  they  serve  to  point  up  the  abuses  in 
the  administration  of  the  war  on  poverty 
throughout  the  land.  An  examination  of 
some  of  these  reports  should  be  reveal- 
ing and  throw  light  on  how  the  program 
is  working  and  how  recklessly  the  tax- 
payers" money  is  being  spent. 

In  the  February  28,  1966.  issue  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News  it  was  stated  that 
the  OEO  paid  for  keeping  37  poor  people 
in  the  Hotel  Astor — plus  $9  a  day  per 
person  for  meals.  The  excuse  was  that 
the  weather  was  cold  and  the  favored 
people  lacked  adequate  heat  in  their 
homes. 

LEGAL    AID    FOR    POOR 

A  U.S.  Senator  reported  that  under 
antipoverty 's  legal  aid,  Eldorado,  m., 
with  a  population  of  3.573.  including  four 
lawyers,  was  allotted  $59,589.  And  in  the 
town  of  Kamak,  HI.,  with  a  population 
of  677  and  no  local  lawyers,  there  was 
an  allocation  of  $65,805  to  pay  for  legal 
aid  to  the  poor. 

There  has  been  much  criticism  of  OEO 
for  hiring  lawyers  to  represent  anti- 
poverty  workers  or  enrollees  who  were 
accused  of  crime.  In  New  York  an  antl- 
p>overty  group  is  reported  to  have  pro- 
vided OEO  funds  to  defend  10  peaceniks 
who  Interrupted  religious  services  in  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral  in  order  to  protest 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

While  there  is  something  to  be  said  for 
Government  aid  to  help  the  poor  when 
they  need  legal  aid,  in  proper  cases,  any 
such  program  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should,  of  course,  be  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Out  in  Cleveland.  OEO's  Community 
Action  for  Youth — CAY — was  granted 
$700,000  for  1966.  Neither  the  money  nor 
the  equipment  was  cared  for  very  well. 
The  press  said  that  one  Ellen  McCuUoch 
was  paid  $1,632.50  ostensibly  to  do  some 
confidential  research.  But  it  turned  out 
no  person  by  that  name  could  be  found. 
She  was  evidently  a  fictitious  name  used 
to  pad  the  payroll.  Local  OEO  officials 
seemed  unconcerned. 

It  was  also  reported  that  from  CAY's 
offices  in  Cleveland  between  $13,000  and 
$20,000  worth  of  business  machines  and 
typewriters  were  stolen.  The  place  was 
not  burglarized.  The  machines  just  dis- 
appeared. An  alert  newspaper  reporter 
happened  to  uncover  these  infractions. 

WILLOW    VILLAGE,    MICH. 

The  town  of  Willow  Village,  a  commu- 
nity in  southeast  Michigan,  according  to 
news  stories,  received  an  OEO  award  of 
$188,252  to  finance  a  program  of  self- 
help  for  4.500  residents.  The  township 
supervisor  said  the  poverty  report  was 
absolutely  false.  There  was  not  a  home  in 
the  town,  they  insisted,  over  10  years  old, 
and  the  homes  had  an  average  value  of 
$12,000.  It  was  said  no  one  could  be 
found  who  was  unemployed. 

A  New  York  City  poverty  consultant 
was  hired  at  $500  a  week  Two  other  con- 
sultants were  put  on  the  rolls  at  $60  and 
$65  per  day,  and  a  program  director  drew 
$22,500  per  year. 

A  Houston  policeman,  Lt.  M.  L.  Single- 
ton, chief  of  Houston's  police  intelligence 
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,^on.  testified  ^Sl^jJ^^te'Z-  f^^^ S^^S^^^^^  Z^Se  I?7um^L'fan\teSi.\^^^^^ 

^ttee  that  Negro  miUtants  on  the  pay  P^^*;,"!°  "f^rge  W    Ware    who  accom-  2  years,  conforming  v^ith  the  wage  and 

^^  °'  '^r  ?HS^"sti?rroS'and  S  panied'^sS^eircrrml^hael  to  Cuba.  He  hour  law.  In  his  letter  he  concluded, 

repeatedly  tried  to  stir  up  nots  ana  otner  ^^                    -^^.^.^  ^..^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^,^  ^^.  j^^^,  employee  around 

disorders  last  summer.  Nashville  officials  cited  a  "flyer"  ad-  town  trying  to  look  employed,  and  I  am  short 

ANTiPovERTT  SUBVERSIVES  vcrtiJiTu:  the  school  which  said  it  would  on  help  ...  This  makes  me  feel  real  good 

in  Berkeley,  Howard  Harawitz,  a  mern-  ^^.^.^  people  in  "activist  civil  disobedi- 


her  of  the  antipoverty  board  there,  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  a  former  member  of 
Se  noto"0"«  pro-communist  W.  E.  B. 
nuBoisClub.  ,  . 

The  New  York  Daily  News  charged 
that  more  than  37  employees  of  Mobiliza- 
tion for  Youth,  sponsored  by  OEO,  had 
cubversive  backgrounds.  Wholesale  pene- 
tration of  MFY  by  the  Communists  was 

'"SeO^' recently  granted  3400,000  to 
southwest  Alabama  Farmer's  Coopera- 
tive of  Selma— over  the  protest  of  the 
Miti're  Alabama  delegation,  local  officials 
oJoEO  and  a  report  to  OEO  that  the 


ence' 
necessary." 

AGIT.MXDRS    AND    STRIKES 

In  Buffalo  seven  of  nine  city  council- 
men,  according  to  the  press,  wanted  "all 
Federal  antipoverty  activity  removed 
from  Buffalo  because  of  the  agitation 
and  disruptive  action  on  the  part  of  the 
antipoverty  workers  in  local  affairs." 

In  Perth  Amboy,  N.J.,  last  summer  the 
mavor  was  reported  to  have  accused  a 
local  antipoverty  leader  of  "seeking  to 
foment  and  incite  unrest,  agitation,  and 
disorder."  And  a  similar  charge  was  said 


torn  was  not^onomicany  feasible^     to  have  been  made  by  the  city  manager 
S  of  the  project's  leaders  were  Shirley     of  Rochester. 

Mesher  and  John  Zippert. 

Shirley  the  coordinator,  was  m  Ala- 
bama in  early  1965  to  join  in  the  Selma- 
Montgomery  march,  and  is  said  to  be  a 
close  associate  of  Dian  Bevel  who  re- 
cently went  to  Hanoi  and  is  the  wife  of 
Black  Panther  advocate  James  Bevel  of 

Chicago.  , 

John  Zippert,  former  president  of  the 
student  body  of  City  College  in  New  York 
and  a  fieldworker  for  CORE,  was  an 
agitator  against  the  U.S.  war  effort  m 
Vietnam.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Youth  Festival  Committee  and 
aided  in  promoting  the  Ninth  Communist 
Youth  Festival  in  Algiers. 

In  New  York  one  Robert  Schrank  has 
been  director  of  work  experience  pro- 
grams under  OEO's  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.  He  has  a  long  record  of  Commu- 
nist activity.  ,     ,    .  i. 

A  year  ago  in  New  York  the  Black  Arts 
Repertory  Theater  in  Harlem  was  raided. 
It  was  funded  by  OEO's  community  ac- 
tion program  and  reported  to  have  re- 
ceived $115,000  in  Federal  money.  The 
raid  netted  an  arsenal  of  deadly  weap- 
ons, a  pipe  bomb,  sharpened  raeathooks, 
pistols,  knives,  clubs,  and  a  cache  of 
ammunition. 

MORE  ANTIPOVERTY  TROUBLEMAKERS 

The  mayor  and  three  other  Newark 
officials  said  antipoverty  workers  there 
made  significant  contributions  to  the 
city's  riots.  A  leftwing  group  known  as 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  is  said 
to  control  two  of  that  city's  eight  war- 
on-poverty  efforts.  Another  new  left 
group.  Newark  Community  Union  proj- 
ect also  controls  an  antipoverty  pro- 
gram and  holds  that  the  United  States  is 
a  "warmongering,  racist  society." 

A  Newark  antipoverty  liaison.  Jesse 
Allen,  was  reported  to  have  gone  to 
Puerto  Rico  last  spring  to  take  part  in 
Communist-led  agitation  for  Puerto 
Rican  independence.  The  trip  was  fi- 
nanced by  the  Communists. 

NASHVILLE'S   "LIBERATION    SCHOOL" 

From  Nashville  the  story  of  a  "libera- 
tion school"  which  was  subsidized  by 
OEO.  It  was  run  by  an  official  of  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee—SNCC.  Operated  by  one  Fred 
Brooks,  a  black  power  advocate  and 
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of  Rochester. 

A  Washington  newspaper  reported 
that  neighborhood  poverty  workers  from 
the  Near  Northeast  Neighborhood  De- 
velopment Center  went  on  a  5-hour  strike 
to  protest  impending  budget  cuts  in  the 
city's  antipoverty  program.  The  story 
continued : 

The  strikers  decided  yesterday  afternoon 
to  return  to  work  and  submit  a  citywide  pov- 
erty workers'  strike  plan  to  the  Underground 
organization  at  a  strategy  meeting  Monday. 

On  May  10,  last,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  reported  it  had  found  "exten- 
sive evidence  that  Federal  antipoverty 
funds  were  used  in  efforts  to  unionize 
farmworkers  in  Florida  last  year."  That 
was  revealed  in  the  Washington  Post, 
May  30. 

In  Fresno,  Calif..  50  pickets  appeared 
at  four  entrances  to  a  store,  carrying 
signs  which  read:  "Black  Power  says, 
■Strike.  Baby.  Strike.' "  It  was  revealed 
that  16  of  the  pickets  had  come  up  from 
an  OEO  training  center  in  Watts  and 
joined  with  union  members  as  a  part  of 
their  official  war-on-poverty  training. 

Mr  Chairman,  is  this  kind  of  misuse 
of  taxpayers'  money  going  to  help  ix>or 
people''  "What  is  the  connection?  Hew 
absurd  can  they  get?  There  are  a  lot  of 
hard-working  people  in  my  district  wlho 
do  not  want  to  pay  taxes  to  support  this 
sort  of  irresponsible  waste  and  extrava- 
gance. 

The  case  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S. 
Clark  has  been  cited  during  debate.  It 
was  found  that  both  were  on  two  poverty 
war  payrolls  at  the  same  time.  They 
drew  a  total  of  $5,178  plus  expenses  dur- 
ing 12  weeks  of  1965.  Clark  was  director 
of  the  Headstart  program  and  at  the 
same  time  served  as  supervisor  of  a 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  project.  Mrs. 
Clark  was  listed  as  overall  supervisor  of 
the  NYC  program  and  w'as  on  the  Head- 
start  payroll  as  an  instructor. 

In  the  Bronx  a  preacher  was  found 
serving  three  churches  and  at  the  same 
time  was  a  civil  defense  inspector.  He  got 
on  the  OEO  payroll  and  was  soon  charged 
with  stealing  $9,000  of  antipoverty 
money. 

Beryl  Bracewell  of  Kennedy,  Minn., 
wrote  his  Congressman  complaining 
about  an  OEO  project  hiring  one  of  his 


about  paying  my  income  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  experience  can  be 
repeated  all  over  the  Nation,  a  thousand 
times.  A  mayor  in  my  district  recently 
told  me  of  a  Negro  janitor  who  was 
making  nearly  $300  a  month  and  was 
happy  and  contented  until  an  OEO 
project  was  developed.  The  janitor  un- 
derstandably resigned  to  take  over  a  local 
antipoverty  job  at  $800  a  month. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  so  many  of  our 
people — the  taxpayers  who  are  footing 
the  bill— are  bewildered  by  the  way  they 
see  their  money  wasted  right  before 
their  eyes,  in  broad  open  daylight? 
Earlier  this  year  I  sent  questionnaires  to 
the  registered  voters  in  the  district  I 
represent.  The  interest  was  refreshing 
and  the  rate  of  returns  was  high.  One 
question  was:  "Do  you  feel  the  war  on 
poverty  has  been  worth  the  money?"  The 
answers:  87.5  percent  said  "No,"  and  6 
percent  said  "Yes." 

SEARCHING    FOR    NEEDY 

The  Houston  Post  on  August  30.  1967, 
said  Francis  Williams,  executive  direc- 
tor of  Harris  County  Community  Action 
Association  got  OEO  and  Labor  to  grant 
$900,000  for  a  manpower  program  for 
Houston  and  added: 

The  Neighborhood  Centers  Association  will 
be  paid  $177,000  (out  of  the  $4.9  million)  to 
pay  workers  to  conduct  a  door-to-door  search 
for  those  in  need  of  help  for  the  new  pro- 
gram. 

From  this  it  v.ould  appear  that  the 
poverty  people  arc  going  from  door  to 
door,  searching  for  business.  While  this 
procedure  may  be  desirable  in  an  extraor- 
dinarv  situation,  its  general  practice  is 
verv  reprehensible.  A  good  many  people 
who  are  working  may.  aft^r  such  con- 
tacts, decide  they  can  make  more  by 
boarding  the  poverty  bandwagon. 

Another  Houston  poverty  story- 
Houston  Tribune.  September  7,  1967 — 
refers  to  a  new  theater  being  financed  by 
OEO.  This  subsidy  enables  the  theater 
to  pav  rent,  lights,  sets,  costumes,  and 
salaries.  This  nationalized  theater  will 
compete  with  three  or  four  others  in 
Houston.  Due  to  the  antipoverty  subsidy 
the  Pilot  Theatre  charges  $1.75.  while  the 
competitors  are  hard  pressed  to  stay  in 
business  by  charging  $5  per  seat. 

The  question  follows:  Is  this  helping 
the  poor  people  in  Houston  to  increase 
their  incomes?  Is  tins  a  proper  function 
of  the  war  on  poverty? 

POLITICAL    ACTIVITT 

Scores  of  instances  have  been  report- 
ed involving  VISTA  volunteers  and  oth- 
ers on  the  OEO  payroll,  who  have  en- 
gaged in  voter  registration  drives  and 
other  political  activities.  Documented 
cases  to  this  effect  have  come  from 
Omaha,  Nebr.;  Gary.  Ind.:  Atlanta.  Ga.: 
Durham.  N.C.:  Des  Moines,  Iowa:  Santa 
Clara  County.  Calif.;  and  Arlington,  Va., 
to  mention  but  a  few. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  this  any  way  to  nm 
a  poverty  program,  to  advance  the  in- 
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come  of  those  In  low-Income  levels?  Is 
this  a  responsible  way  to  handle  the  tax- 
payers' money? 

Here  is  another  indicator  of  how  money 
is  being  wasted:  During  debate  on  this 
bill  it  has  been  disclosed  that  OEO  put 
up  the  money  for  a  $376,000  program 
through  the  Iowa  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion to  establish  a  student  exchange  pro- 
gram. Instead  of  getting  150  participants, 
as  planned,  only  15  were  placed — cost- 
ing $25,066  per  enrollee  for  a  one-se- 
mester project. 

The  Detroit  News  of  September  15, 
1966,  revealed  that  that  city's  antipov- 
erty  program  had  been  paying  $500  a 
month  since  the  preceding  March  for  a 
youth  center  which  at  the  time  of  the 
report  had  not  even  been  opened. 

OTHER    MISUSES   Or   FUNDS 

OEO  has  financed  distribution  of  books 
and  booklets,  supposedly  for  the  reedu- 
cation of  the  unfortunate  and  under- 
privileged. One  of  them,  entitled  "Negro 
Self -Concept,"  says: 

Much  of  the  aggression  of  the  Negro  Is  a 
very  healthy  thing  .  .  .  Sit-ins,  freedom 
rides,  and  other  demonstrations  are  indica- 
tive of  a  mood  of  aggressiveness — significant- 
ly led  by  young  Negroes — that  In  turn  speaks 
of  a  more  positive  racial  Image. 

An  OEO  outfit  in  Houston  ordered 
seven  telescopic  rifle  sights,  saying  they 
were  for  conversion  to  microscopes  to  be 
used  in  manpower  programs,  In  case  they 
should  be  needed.  The  explanation  did 
not  make  sense,  and  the  purchase  was 
blocked  by  people  outside  of  OEO. 

THE    JOB    CORPS 

The  financing  of  OEO's  Job  Corps  has 
been  scandalously  expensive.  Designed 
for  a  year  of  training  of  school  dropouts 
between  ages  of  16  and  21.  the  annual 
cost  per  student  has  averaged  $8,000. 

It  has  been  revealed  that,  by  Internal 
Revenue  figures,  two  out  of  three  Ameri- 
can wage  earners  make  less  money  than 
it  costs  to  put  one  boy  or  girl  through  a 
year  of  Job  Corps  training. 

A  General  Accounting  OflBce  investiga- 
tion revealed  that  from  January  20,  1965, 
to  December  31.  1966,  the  average  cost 
per  enrollee  at  the  Parks  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ter in  California,  was  $11,000  per  year. 
OEO  did  not  deny  this  but  said  this 
amount  was  later  cut  down  to  $6,500. 

It  must  be  assumed  that  out  of  this 
vast  expenditure  some  good  must  have 
been  accomplished.  But  many  reports  in- 
dicate the  opposite. 

The  Omaha  World-Herald  carried  a 
story  in  September  1967  saying  that  of 
the  1,506  trainees  who  went  through  the 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Job  Corps  Center  this 
year,  the  whereabouts  of  more  than  one- 
half  are  unknown,  and  that  only  338  are 
known  6o  be  employed. 

A  report  from  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  dated 
July  23,  told  of  Mrs.  Grace  Phillips,  direc- 
tor of  a  Women's  Job  Corps  Center  at 
Excelsior  Springs,  being  served  with  a 
warrant  charging  her  with  maintaining 
a  public  nuisance. 

The  complaint  was  signed  by  20  resi- 
dents of  the  area.  They  complained  that 
girls  at  the  center  were  loud,  profane, 
sometimes  drimk,  and  often  on  the 
town's  once-quiet  streets  after  curfew. 


They  said  the  girls  were  promiscuous, 
sometimes  in  the  yards  of  residents. 

A  San  Antonio  Evening  News  story  re- 
ported that  Roger  Flores  who  operates  a 
beer  and  wine  lounge  posted  this  notice: 
"Notice.  Sorry — No  Job  Corps  Allowed." 

He  told  the  press : 

I'm  doing  It  In  self  defense.  Thoee  boys  are 
roughnecks  .  .  .  uncontrolled  ajid  unciv- 
ilized. They  bust  up  my  place  every  time  they 
come  In. 

The  troublemakers  were  from  the 
Gary  Job  Corps  Center. 

There  have,  of  course,  been  scores  of 
other  complaints  about  the  Job  Corps. 
While  the  results  are,  at  the  best,  not 
impressive,  the  exorbitant  cost  of  the  op- 
eration cannot  be  justified. 

Perhaps  the  Headstart  program  has 
more  to  show  for  the  money  that  has 
been  expended.  If  it  is  desirable  to  have 
the  Federal  Government  continue  to  help 
finance  kindergarten  schools,  then  it 
would  seem  logical  that  it  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  OfiBce  of  Education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  point  in  be- 
laboring this  matter.  I  believe  that  from 
my  meager  files  on  the  subject  I  could 
cite  perhaps  50  more  instances  compa- 
rable to  those  I  have  mentioned.  Now  I 
know  what  the  explanation  is:  that  cor- 
rective actions  are  undertaken  when  ap- 
propriate, and  besides  the  number  of 
people  involved  in  infractions  represent 
but  a  limited  percentage  of  the  overall 
total  of  those  engaged  in  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. One  is  made  to  wonder  how  many 
equally  indefensible  instances  of  waste 
have  gone  undetected  and  unrecorded. 

But  as  I  .see  it  these  many  intolerable 
developments  cannot  be  dismissed  as  iso- 
lated instances.  There  are  simply  too 
many  of  them  for  that.  I  recognize  the 
difficulty  in  running  herd  on  such  a  mas- 
sive, disjointed  program.  It  presents  an 
administrative  nightmare.  Someone  said 
the  poverty  crusade  has  come  apart  at 
the  seams.  Certainly  if  it  is  continued  it 
is  in  need  of  some  major  surgery. 

MORE  BIRTH  CONTROL   NEEDED 

The  one  thing  that  stands  out  as  a 
bright  spot  in  this  entire  picture  Is  OEO's 
allotments  for  family  planning  and  birth 
control.  Its  awareness  of  the  relation- 
ship of  poverty  control  and  birth  control 
is  commendable.  OEO's  commitments  In 
this  area  have  been  limited  and  should 
have  been  much  more.  But  it  helps. 

Actually,  Mr.  Chairman,  birth  control 
is  the  only  real  and  meaningful  answer 
to  this  problem,  so  far  as  a  substantial 
number  in  the  low-income  category  is 
concerned  I  am  referring  in  particular 
to  those  who  have  neither  the  capacity 
nor  the  motivation  to  train,  work,  and 
get  ahead.  Therein  we  find  the  hard  core 
of  poverty.  An  antipoverty  program,  re- 
gardless of  cost,  whose  major  Interest  and 
effort  is  devoted  to  family  planning 
would  have  my  wholehearted  support. 

But  as  the  program  is  now  set  up.  one 
must  engage  in  some  painfully  wishful 
thinking  to  expect  any  long  range  and 
significant  help  in  reducing  the  number 
of  people  on  relief  and  in  elevating  the 
earning  power  of  those  in  the  lower 
brackets  If  real  progress  in  this  area  Is 
forthcoming,  it  will  come  through  the  old 
time-tested  methods  which  have  been  so 
successful  in  the  past. 


Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  flf. 
bate  in  this  House  on  the  economic  opi 
portunity  legislation — and  particularly 
on  the  community  action  program  which 
is  at  the  heart  of  its  success  as  well  as  iu 
controversy — has  developed  a  verj'  ir.. 
teresting  pattern. 

My  colleagues  who  oppose  the  pro- 
gram,  whether  their  method  is  to  break 
it  into  fragments,  amend  it  to  death,  or 
abolish  it  entirely,  practically  always 
manage  to  avoid  addressing  themselves 
to  the  hard  facts  of  what  the  community 
action  program  is  doing  in  the  communj'. 
ties.  They  snipe  at  isolated  mistakes  and 
temporary  reversals,  but  they  are  wise  tc 
shun  discussion  of  the  amazingly  con- 
structive impact  that  community  action 
has  made  in  specific  slums,  on  specific 
poor  people.  If  they  got  into  that  kind  of 
discussion,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  would 
have  no  way  to  conceal  the  weakness  of 
their  negative  case. 

I  am  for  community  action,  Mr.  Chair- 
man.  because  it  works.  There  is  impres- 
sive testimony  from  all  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion of  how  well  it  works,  but  let  me 
dwell  for  a  moment  on  a  city  where  I 
have  seen  it  work  at  firsthand  and  gather 
strength  and  effectiveness  over  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time. 

In  Providence,  the  keystones  of  com- 
munity action  are  education  and  man- 
power programs,  striking  directly  at  the 
root  causes  of  poverty. 

Eight  community  schools,  adminis- 
tered by  Progress  for  Providence,  the 
community  action  agency,  and  the  Prov- 
idence School  Department  in  eight  mar- 
ginal income  neighborhoods,  run  after- 
noon and  evening  courses  for  youngsters 
and  adults.  Some  4,000  are  enrolled 
They  get  remedial  assistance.  They  re- 
ceive individual  attention.  They  receive 
psychological  and  social  guidance.  They 
get  hope  and  a  stake  in  their  neighbor- 
hood. If  community  action  is  gutted, 
some,  most,  or  maybe  all  of  them  will 
be  thrown  back  on  the  scrap  heap. 

Progress  for  Providence  has  a  flourish- 
ing manpower  program.  In  the  quarter 
ending  September  30,  in  just  3  months, 
this  program  placed  160  people  in  full- 
time  jobs  with  good  wages,  40  in  on- 
the-job-traiiiing  programs  and  76  in 
various  other  training  programs.  "What 
happens  to  them,  and  people  who  come 
after  them,  if  commimity  action  is 
gutted?  Forget  them?  They  will  be  back 
on  the  streets  and  on  the  dole. 

The  legal  services  program,  which 
gives  the  poor  not  only  vitally  needed 
legal  assistance  but  also,  respect  for  the 
orderly  process  of  law,  handled  851  cases 
and  advised  128  more  poor  people- 
again,  in  a  period  of  just  3  months. 
A  credit  union  has  782  poor  members 
who  are  learning  to  shop,  save,  and  plan 
wisely.  Community  workers  have  in  the 
last  quarter  referred  well  over  1,000  poor 
people  desperately  in  need  of  various 
kinds  of  help  and  totally  ignorant  about 
where  they  could  get  it  to  the  appropri- 
ate agencies.  More  than  500  children  are 
enrolled  in  school  department  Headstart 
programs. 

And  so  it  goes,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  so  to 
my  mind  It  must  continue  to  go.  I  have 
just  touched  on  the  high  points  of  the 
Providence  community  action  program, 
but  sufQclently,  I  hope,  to  demonstrate 
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hnw  It  is  tied  together,  how  it  is  reach- 
rrpeople  who  have  never  been  reached 
Ke^^and  how  essential  it  is  to  the  hfe 
-f  this  particular  city. 

T  might  add  that  over  60  percent  of  the 
employees  of  Progress  for  Providence 
nparlv  800  people,  are  nonprofessional 
aides  who  give  vital  support  to  the  work 
nf  the  professionals.  We  hear  a  lot  from 
fhf>se  who  would  wreck  the  program.  Mr. 
rhairman,  about  the  so-called  poverty 
Seaucracy.  Here  is  the  bulk  of  that  bu- 
reaucracy: Poor  people,  recruited  from 
the  slums  at  minimal  wages  to  help  their 
neighbors  and  to  be  trained  to  help 
themselves.  If  community  action  is 
gutted  we  can  forget  about  them,  too. 

We  'may  also  have  to  forget  about 
what  these  people  can  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  in  the  in- 
tercity. Without  them  last  summer,  Mr. 
Chairman,  Providence  would  have  had  a 
riot  As  it  was,  there  was  only  a  minor 
incident.  These  nonprofessional  aides 
of  Progress  for  Providence,  these  poor 
people  from  the  slums,  formed  an  im- 
promptu "soul  patrol,"  and  to  put  it  suc- 
cinctly Mr.  Chairman,  they  "cooled"  it. 
Mv  good  friend  and  the  distinguished 
mayor  of  Providence,  Joseph  A.  Doorley, 
Jr.."  said  at  the  time: 

As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  If  It  wasn't  for 
the  poverty  workers,  there  Is  no  telling  how 
bad  the  situation  might  have  been. 

I  am  not  willing  to  wait  and  see  how- 
bad  the  situation  may  be  next  summer 
in  our  cities.  The  war  on  poverty  may  be 
considered  to  be  in  an  embattled  state 
In  the  House  today,  but  it  will  be  the 
cities  and  urban  areas  of  our  country 
who  will  be  in  a  state  of  seige  if  this 
program  is  gutted  by  the  House. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
been  a  consistent  supporter  of  the  war 
on  poverty  because  I  believe  that  through 
this  program— through  a  partnership  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  resources — we 
can  help  the  disadvantaged  help  them- 
selves and  make  taxpayers  out  of  tax- 
eaters.  This  massive  program  of  human 
renewal  merits  the  support  of  every 
thinking,  compassionate  citizen. 

I  recently  received  a  report  on  activi- 
ties in  the  village  of  Freeport,  N.Y.,  a 
truly  cosmopolitan  community  located  in 
the  heart  of  my  congressional  district  on 
Long  Island's  south  shore.  The  village  of 
Freeport,  which  last  month  celebrated 
its  75th  armiversary  of  incorporation,  is 
a  suburban  community  with  a  population 
of  more  than  40.000. 

The  religious  leaders  of  all  faiths  have 
been  cooperating  on  a  community  pro- 
gram which  could  stand  as  a  model  for 
others. 

The  Fi-eeport  Methodist  Church  has 
been  In  the  forefront  of  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  war  on  poverty  and  I  am 
pleased  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  letter  which  I  received  from  its 
distinguished  ministers  and  a  report  on 
community  relations  and  employment 
programs  of  the  Freeport  Economic  Op- 
portunity Commission  which  they  for- 
warded to  me: 

The  Freeport  Methodist  Church. 

Freeport,  N.Y.,  November  10, 1967. 
Hon.  Herbert  Tenzeb, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  'We  are  concerned  along  with  a  great 
many  other  persons  about  the  anti-poverty 


legislation  currently  being  proposed  and  de- 
bated It  seems  clear  to  us  that  the  bin,  as 
currently  designed,  will  have  negative  effect* 
on  the  problems  of  alleviating  poverty.  If  It 
Is  adopted. 

It  Is  apparent  to  us  that  the  effect  of  adop- 
tion of  the  present  anti-poverty  legislation 
win  be  to  reduce,  perhaps  undermine,  the 
effectiveness   of   moderate   Negro  leadership 
In  this  and  other  communities.  In  the  vac- 
uum of  leadership  that  would  follow  such 
reduced    leadership    capacity.    It    would    be 
Ukelv  that  the  Black  Power  Ideology  could 
take' firmer  root  than  has  been  possible  to 
this  time.  Thus,  It  seems  curious  and  Ironical 
that  our  government  could,  by  Its  own  voice 
and  vote,  foster  the  growth  of  social  unrest 
not   to   say    anarchy.   If   our    governmental 
structures    cannot   deal    Imaginatively   with 
tWs  most  urgent  problem,  then  It  seems  clear 
that  m  the  long  run  there  will  be  hardly  any 
course  left  to  the  poor  and  those  who  work 
with  them  but  to  establish  paragovernmental 
structures,  or  Indeed,  to  work  In  opposition 
to  established  government.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  Imagine  that  such  time  may  come  If  the 
anti-poverty  program  Is  made  Ineffective  now. 
Attached  Is  a  document  detailing  some  of 
the  work  of  the  Freeport  OEO  program.  'We 
can  attest   that  hopeful  signs  were  coming 
visible  in  this  place  by  their  good  work.  'We 
dare  not  have  them  fail  now. 

We  know  that  you  are  concerned  and  that 
you  Intend  to  stand  for  the  kind  of  legisla- 
tion which  will  allow  the  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram to  function  effectively.  Be  assured  of 
our  support  of  your  stand  and  our  keen  In- 
terest In  the  coming  vote. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  letter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Chester  E.  Hodgson. 
Michael  McIntyre. 


Details  of  Freeport,  N.Y.,  OEO  Programs 

COMMUNITY   RELATIONS 

Ad-hoc  committee  on  urban  renewal 
This  committee   was   established   to   open 
the  channels  of  commurUcatlon  between  the 
Urban  Renewal  Authorities  and  the  citizens 
of  the  Bennington  Park   (Initial  Urban  Re- 
newal site)    section  of  Freeport.  It  Is  com- 
posed of  fifteen   (15)    elected  members  rep- 
resenting all  of  the  families  residing  in  the 
target  area.  The  neighborhood  aide  assigned 
was  most  effective  In  organizing  this  group. 
The    Legal    Service    Committee    of    Nassau 
County  will  act  In  an  advisory  capacity. 
Freeport  Housing  Council 
A  tenants'  association  was  organized  by  a 
neighborhood  aide  as  the  outgrowth  of  the 
many  complaints  received  from  tenants  liv- 
ing ;n  the  public  housing  facilities  provided 
by   the   Village   of  Freeport.  InltlaUy  many 
tenants   were   slow   to   Join   due   to   fear   oi 
reprisals.   At  present   there   are    more    than 
forty  (40)   families  Involved  of  the  total  oc- 
cupancy of  one  hundred  (100)  families.  The 
goals  are : 

a.  Management  will  recognize  the  tenants 
as  a  bargaining  force 

b.  Vandalism  can  be  reduced 

c.  Council    •will    initiate    a    sell    policing 
policy  placing  responslbUlty  on  tenants. 

Youth  Council 

The  need  for  reaching  out  to  the  youth  of 
Freeport  Is  verv  much  In  evidence.  The 
Southeast  area  (Bennington  Park)  has  re- 
ceived some  assistance  from  the  FamUy 
Service  Association  of  Nassau  County.  How- 
ever most  areas  are  without  facilities  or 
guidance.  It  Is  obvious  a  youth  center  Is  of 
paramount  importance.  Meetings  are  pres- 
ently being  held  between  this  office.  Village 
Officials,  and  members  of  the  Freeport 
School  Svstem,  to  make  a  year  round  youth 
program  'and  adequate  youth  center  a  reali- 
ty There  are  at  the  present  time  about  one 
hundred  fifty  (150)  young  people  involved 
in  this  eirort. 

In  conjunction  there  are  twenty  nve  (38) 


vouth  meeting  three  nights  each  week  in 
our  ChUd  Day  Care  Center  rehearsing.  In 
hope  of  presenting  musical  and  dramatic 
plays,  this  group  also  participates  in  career 
cUnlcs  and  provides  a  volunteer  senlce  to 
the  community. 

Boy  Scout  troop  has  been  formed  in  part- 
nership with  the  Freeport  Methodist  Church. 
We  feel  this  Is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
our  youth  to  participate  In  a  well  supervised 
program  and  come  into  close  contact  with 
boys  of  varied  cultural  backgrounds.  During 
the  summer  more  than  forty  1 40  i  boys  were 
sent  to  camp,  for  some  this  was  The  first  such 
experience.  We  are  working  closely  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Nassau  in 
presenting  two  hour  tutorial  service  each 
Saturdav  for  school  youngsters  who  may  re- 
quire additional  assistance  in  such  subjects 
as  Reading.  Math.  History  and  Languages. 
Tliere  are  presently  more  than  seventy  five 
(75)  school  children  enrolled  In  three  i3) 
schools.  Ages  range  from  7-14  years.  This 
tutoring  will  last  for  four  months. 

FREEPORT  K.O.C.  EMPLOYMENT  SECTION 
MARCH     1967    TO    OCTOBER     1967 

The  Employment  Section  of  the  Freeport 
E.O.C.  has  directly  affected  over  five  hundred 
(500)  Freeport  fa'mlUes.  Two  hundred  seven- 
teen (217)  applicants  have  been  employed 
or  placed  In  training  classes.  All  other  appli- 
cants have  problems  which  are  keeping  them 
from  being  employable  at  the  present  time. 
These  are  active  cases  shared  between  the 
employment  section  and  the  Family  Service 
Section.  Our  focus  Is  on  the  unemployed  and 
underemploved.  We  work  very  closely  with 
the  Domestic  Worker  finding  that  30  "^r  are 
high  school  graduate  who  have  never  applied 
for  emplovment  other  than  Domestic.  We 
have  taken  them  directly  from  the  train 
station  with  their  belongings,  secured  lodg- 
ing. Immediate  funds  and  on-the-job  train- 
ing for  them.  This  action  Initiated  the  Idea 
for  a  Domestic  League  In  Freeport.  The  Do- 
mestic League  Is  not  for  employment  and 
training  advice  alone— It  will  Include: 

A.  Recreational  Pursuits 

B.  Advice  on  Job  opportunities  and  Train- 
ing Programs 

C.  Consumer  Education 

D.  Discussion  on  legal  rights,  pay  scales, 
working  conditions,  etc. 

E.  Assistance  In  planning  for  future  growth 

F.  Intervention  where  necessary  with  em- 
ployees and  employment  agencies. 

Since  opening,  we  have  come  in  contact 
with  most  of  the  In  school  and  out  of  school 
youth  from  below  the  poverty  line.  We  find 
them  uninformed  about  career  opportunities 
available  to  them.  Therefore,  the  employ- 
ment aide  Is  assigned  to  the  youth  group 
and  is  present  at  all  meeting  not  only  to  In- 
form tiiem  concerning  employment  but  also 
to  direct  other  activities. 

Emphasis  is  on  finding  employment  that 
will  utilize  existing  skills  to  their  best  ad- 
vantage and  upgrading  of  those  Individuals 
who  are  working  below  capacity.  We  have 
contacted  by  mall,  telephone,  and  personal 
Interviews  ail  of  the  business  establishments 
m  Freeport  and  surrounding  areas.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  campaign,  we  have  not  only  com- 
piled an  extensive  file  on  lob  opportunities 
but  have  established  very  fine  working  rela- 
tlonship  with  the  business  community.  We 
share  Job  Informaiton  with  other  C.A.P. 
agencies  in  an  effort  to  obtain  maximum  ex- 
posure for  our  clients 

On  the  Job  training  programs  have  been 
established  In  the  Freeport  Community.  Em- 
ployers and  employees  are  very  receptive  to 
this  Federally  subsidized  program. 

A  late  opening  of  the  Multi-Service  Center 
made  It  Impossible  for  us  to  be  effective  In 
obtaining  summer  Jobs  for  "In  school"  ap- 
plicants. Because  of  this  experience  last  sum- 
mer the  Emplovment  Section  has  already 
mailed  out  over  fifty  (50i  applications  for 
summer  work  with  government  agencies. 
(Federal,  State,  and  County)  with  the  help 
of  our  youth  organization,  we  are  presently 
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worldng  on  a  flyer  to  be  distributed  to  the 
home  owners  of  Preeport  to  list  household 
and  handyman  Jobs  that  our  youth  can 
p>erform  (babysitting,  shopping,  errands, 
lawn  care,  painting,  cleaning  garages  and 
attics,  etc.  I .  We  shall  also  list  summer  Jobs 
from  local  business  men. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  faces  a 
challenge  in  our  debate  on  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  Amendments  of  1967 — a 
challenge  posed  by  those  who  would 
strike  at  the  heart  of  the  war  on  poverty 
by  cutting  back  on  the  vitally  needed 
resources  to  continue  the  struggle  on  be- 
half of  the  disadvantaged. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  heed  the  warn- 
ings expressed  by  those  who  have  been 
involved  in  war  on  poverty  efforts  at  the 
local  level — to  heed  the  cry  for  justice 
from  the  disadvantaged  who  want  and 
deserve  an  opportunity  to  help  them- 
selves— and  to  heed  the  nonpartisan  ap- 
peal for  support  from  religious  and  civic 
groups  across  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Min- 
neapolis Tribune  has  editorially  given 
strong  support  to  the  war  on  poverty  and 
to  the  $2.06  billion  antipoverty  authori- 
zation bill  that  is  now  before  this  body. 

The  Tribune  feels  that  Congress  has 
been  ignoring  the  major  issue  before  it, 
mainly  poverty  itself.  While  OEO  has 
had  problems  in  its  short  existence,  it 
had  achieved  tremendous  gains  in  the 
overall  effort  to  help  the  poor.  Perhaps 
OEO's  greatest  problem  is  that  it  has 
been  given  too  little  money  and  support 
in  relation  to  the  massive  needs. 

Any  cut  in  fimds  for  the  program  will 
cause  incalculable  loss  to  the  poor.  Head- 
start,  neighborhood  centers,  legal  aid 
programs.  VISTA  projects,  health  cen- 
ters. Upward  Bound,  and  foster  grand- 
parents programs  and  a  number  of  other 
efforts  ought  to  be  expanded,  not  re- 
duced. 

A  more  serious  effect  of  fund  reduc- 
tions would  be  to  deprive  the  poor  of  hope 
Itself.  I  do  not  know  how  the  poor,  or 
anyone,  can  believe  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress are  truly  serious  about  alleviating 
poverty  when  this  body  is  inclined  to 
slash  funds  from  such  a  vital  program. 

We  must,  at  least,  provide  OEO  with 
the  $2.06  billion  authorization.  I  do  be- 
lieve, Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  of  us  are 
serious  about  giving  our  Nation's  poor 
the  help  and  the  hope  that  they  so  des- 
perately need.  Yet,  as  the  Tribune  article 
concludes : 

If  Congress  does  slash  the  OEO  funds,  It 
will  Indicate  that  a  majority  of  Its  Members 
are  not  very  serious  about  trying  to  solve 
the  problems  of  poverty  and  unemployment 
and  related  human  troubles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  the  full  text  of  the  Trib- 
une editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Does  Congress  Case  About  Povekty? 

The  Nation's  antipoverty  program  Is  In 
serious  danger  of  going  on  the  rocks  In  a 
storm  of  controversy  over  its  political,  ad- 
ministrative and  fiscal  compUcatlons.  What 
Congress  seems  to  be  largely  Ignoring  is  pov- 
erty Itself. 

The  economic  opportunity  program  has 
had  many  growing  pains  In  Its  short  life.  It 
can  profit  by  some  revisions.  But  it  also 
represents  a  major  effort  to  solve  America's 
greatest  social  problem — to  help  Its  people 
who,  by  reason  of  race,  meager  education. 


laclc  of  opportunities  and  qualifications,  are 
poor  and  deprived.  Its  greatest  weakness  so 

far  is  thai  it  has  done  too  little,  measured 
against  the  massive  needs. 

Yet  the  House  has  passed  a  resolution  to 
cut  the  1968  funds  for  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  from  $1.6  billion  to  $1.2 
billion.  Funds  for  some  existing  programs 
already  have  been  cut  off.  Such  future  proj- 
ects as  the  Pilot  City  program  for  the  Min- 
neapolis North  Side  may  never  get  launched. 
A  more  realistic  federal  budget  for  OEO  would 
be  the  $2-blllion  figure  which  Is  getting  slim 
support   in   Washington. 

A  catalogue  of  what  would  be  lost  with 
the  big  slash  Includes  much  of  the  promis- 
ing Head  Start  program  for  children;  cuts 
in  the  citizens  community  centers  and  legal 
aid  services,  and  complete  loss  of  the  sum- 
mer Job  program  for  young  people.  It  would 
affect  OEO  activities  in  rural  areas  and  on 
Indian  reservations  as  well  as  in  cities. 

In  the  larger  view,  the  cut  In  funds  would 
mean  a  rebuff  where  hope  has  been  built 
among  the  nation's  poor.  It  would  mean  a 
weakening  of  basic  efforts  to  ease  racial  prob- 
lems. It  would  mean  losing  experienced  staff 
people  and  undermining  the  momentum  of 
strong  community  organizations  which  have 
brought  together  low-Income  residents  and 
civic  leaders. 

If  Congress  does  slash  the  OEO  funds,  it 
will  indicate  that  a  majority  of  its  members 
are  not  very  serious  about  trying  to  solve  the 
problems  of  poverty  and  unemployment  and 
related  human  troubles.  To  be  realistic,  con- 
structive and  fair,  it  seems  to  us,  Congress 
should  approve  appropriations  for  the  war 
on  poverty  at  the  $2-billlon  level. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  section  103? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  FlooNEY  of  New  York,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an 
improved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  op- 
eration of  economic  opportunity  pro- 
grams, to  authorize  an  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr,  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  to  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  poverty 
bill,  S.  2388. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  TO  FILE  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  ON  H.R.  2 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  the  bill  H.R.2. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WHERE  DO  WE  STAND  IN  SPACE' 
AN  ASSESSMENT 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thursday 
America  thrilled  to  the  spectacle  of  the 
giant  Saturn  V  rocket  lifting  into  space 
on  a  successful  test  flight.  This  accom- 
plishment was  extremely  gratifying  for 
several  reasons.  First,  there  is  always  a 
doubt  about  the  outcome  of  such  enor- 
mously challenging  and  complex  tech- 
nological projects,  especially  where  there 
is  no  prior  record  of  experience. 

In  combination  with  this,  America  was 
deeply  aware  of  the  recent  revelations 
concerning  mismanagement  in  the  space 
program  which  led  to  serious  conditions 
of  faulty  workmanship  and  lack  of 
quality  control:  conditions  which  sur- 
rounded the  January  Apollo  disaster. 
Recent  public  statements  by  NASA  con- 
cerning in-house  efforts  to  improve  man- 
agement and  control  procedures  could 
do  little  to  dispel  the  doubts  in  light  of 
NASA's  history  of  lack  of  candor  about 
program  status  and  managerial  difficul- 
ties. Surely  the  entire  Nation,  as  well  as 
NASA  itself,  was  holding  its  breath  as  the 
historic  moment  approached. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  all 
of  the  serious  problems  of  the  Space 
Agency — which  in  a  few  years  grew  so 
fast  that  it  was  not  able  properly  to 
organize  itself — are  under  control.  It 
would  be  most  dangerous  for  recent  his- 
tory to  be  forgotten  in  the  flush  of  excite- 
ment at  the  new  success. 

This  in  no  way  diminishes  my  appre- 
ciation of  the  brilliant  performance  wit- 
nessed last  week.  However,  it  is  essential 
to  maintain  our  perspective  at  this  mo- 
ment. Generous  credit  is  due  to  the 
agency;  yet  at  the  same  time  we  must 
refuse  to  relax  our  vigilance  about  meas- 
ures that  are  necessary  to  improve  this 
program.  We  must  continue  to  ask  hard 
questions  and  make  sure  that  further 
efforts  do  not  get  out  of  hand  either  In 
terms  of  management  control  or  In  such 
Items  as  the  severe  cost-overnuis  which 
were  encountered  in  the  development  of 
the  very  Saturn  rocket  whose  success  we 
haU. 

There  is,  of  course,  another  aspect  to 
this  picture  of  which  the  press  in 
America  and  other  nations  is  much 
aware  and  took  the  occasion  to  make 
considerable  comment.  This  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  so-called  space  race  between 
the  two  major  powers.  Most  of  the  press 
hailed  the  Saturn  V  shot  as  an  achieve- 
ment that  put  the  United  States  ahead 
in  the  international  competition. 

Although  I,  as  an  American,  was  very 
much  cheered  by  this  thought,  it  was  also 
clear  that  in  these  difficult  times  there  is 
an  accompanying  responsibility  for  far- 
sightedness on  the  part  of  this  Nation. 
Accordingly,  I  sent  a  letter  to  President 
Johnson  last  Friday  morning  suggesting 
that  this  was  the  time  for  America  to  dis- 
play Its  self-confldence  and  wisdom  by 
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abandoning  this  race  which  has  outlived 
its  usefulness  and  now  works  to  distort 
nur  own  plans  in  space  and  on  earth  by 
fusing  us  to  react  and  make  decisions 
wed  on  the  whims,  decisions,  and  tune- 
^le  of  another  nation  whose  system, 
nroblems,  and  values  are  different  than 
our  own.  I  also  suggested  that  this  was 
the  time  to  initiate  a  serious  effort  to 
achieve  international  cooperation  in 
"ace  in  order  to  limit  costs  and  increase 
the  benefits  of  space  programs  which  are 
otherwise  wasteful  in  their  extreme  du- 
nUcation  of  energies  and  results. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  a  space 
race   we  need  only  remember  that  its 
undue  pressure  was  i^erhaps  one  of  the 
major  reasons  that  NASA  was  forced  to 
erow  in  uncontrolled  fashion  and  pro- 
duced the  breakdown  of  authority  and 
administrative    chaos    that    were    sur- 
rounding circumstances   to   the  Apollo 
fire    It  is  unthinkable  that  we  should 
allow  such  pressure  to  continue  to  in- 
jure our  space  program. 
■  We  need  also  only  mention  that  our 
Federal  budget  is  quite  finite,  as  is  being 
sharply  brought  home  to  Congress  this 
year  At  a  time  when  financial  pressures 
are  enormous   and  contradictory   it   is 
simply  not  possible  to  promise  the  moon 
and  the  planets  and  the  stars— whatever 
the  cost— without  any  sense  that  pressing 
national  priorities  may  work  to  counter 
our  ambitions  and  enthusiasms  in  space 
at  least  so  far  as  to  modify  the  pace  at 
which  we  pursue  them.  Can  we  afford  to 
aUow  Russia— or  any  other  nation— to 
determine  our  national  priorities  for  us 
and  influence,  perhaps  to  our  detriment. 
the  intelligent  allocation  of  our  resouixes 
and  the  progress  we  make  in  meeting  our 
urgent  problems  here  on  earth? 

The  press  has  been  divided  in  its  view 
of  the  space  race.  Some  have  accepted  it 
as  a  necessity  as  well  as  a  useful  means 
of  raising  funds  for  the  space  program- 
others  have  decried  it  as  harmful.  The 
interesting  thing  to  note  Is  that  recently 
both  of  these  factions  seem  to  agree  that 
the  space  race,  as  we  have  known  it.  is 
no  longer  valid  under  present  conditions. 
Two  of  these  differing  views  were  seen  in 
editorial  columns  of  the  New  York  Times 
of  November  10  and  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  of  November  13.  I  com- 
mend both  of  the  following  articles  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 
[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Nov.  10,  1967] 
The  SrccESS  of  Sattjkn  5 
A  dictionary  of  superlatives  Is  required 
adequately  to  describe  the  spectacularly  suc- 
cessful performance  of  the  Saturn  6  rocket 
vesterday. 

The  vehicle  launched  at  Cape  Kennedy  at 
7  o'clock  In  the  morning  was  undoubtedly 
the  most  complicated  single  integrated  ma- 
chine men  have  ever  built  and  successfully 
operated.  As  far  as  we  know,  the  Saturn  5 
was  not  onlv  the  most  powerful  rocket  ever 
launched,  but  the  140  tons  it  put  Into  orbit 
was  the  heaviest  man-made  load  ever  to 
travel  In  space.  These  and  other  features  of 
the  test  have  done  much  to  restore  the  luster 
of  this  country's  space  program,  tarnished 
by  the  Apollo  tragedy  early  this  year. 

Even  In  this  moment  of  triumph  It  Is 
worth  recaUlng  the  needless  sacrifice  of  three 
astronauts  In  the  beginning  of  1967.  The 
Inquiries  sparked  by  that  disaster  revealed 
a  shocking  situation  In  which  mismanage- 
ment, shoddy   workmanship  and  a  willing- 


ness to  take  excessive  risks  were  evident.  It 
can    hardly    be    doubted    that    yesterday's 

triumph  was  In  part  made  possible  by  the 
new  caution,  the  tightened  quality  control 
and  the  heightened  awareness  of  the  coet  of 
negligence  which  resulted  from  last  January's 
fire. 

Politically  and  propagandistlcally.  the 
Saturn  5  achievement  Is  the  United  States- 
counter  to  recent  major  Soviet  space 
triumphs.  It  is  now  clear  from  the  public 
statements  of  at  least  two  distinguished  and 
important  Soviet  scientists  that  there  are 
influential  persons  tn  the  Soviet  power  elite 
who  would  nice  to  end  the  space  competition 
and  replace  it  bv  Soviet-American  space  co- 
operation and  division  of  labor.  The  United 
States'  capabilities  demonsUated  so  impres- 
sively yesterday  must  reinforce  these  argu- 
ments in  Moscow. 

Now  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  give  more 
serious  attention  to  long-term  space  policy 
than  it  has  yet  done.  This  newspaper  has  re- 
peatedly protested  against  a  needlessly  rapid 
manned-space  program  with  an  artificial  time 
goal  for  putting  a  man  on  the  moon  and 
returning  him  safely  to  earth.  We  reiterate 
our  belief  that  there  were  better  ways  to 
expend  here  on  earth  some  of  the  excessive 
funds  spent  on  this  forced-draft  program. 
At  the  same  time,  having  made  so  huge  an 
investment  In  space  hardware,  the  nation 
must  now  give  the  most  careful  thought  as 
to  how  best  to  use  it  and  how  to  keep  Intact 
the  production  and  research  organizations 
that  are  at  the  heart  of  American  prowees  in 
space. 

Solving  these  problems  within  the  limits  of 
the  Government's  resources  is  more  Impor- 
tant than  insuring  that  an  American  gets  to 
the  moon  by  1970, 


United  States  even  when  its  space  budget  ran 
over  five  billion  dollars  a  year. 

We  share  the  glow  of  success  that  Amer- 
icans feel  after  last  Thursdays  successes.  But 
we  realize  that  the  American  space  program 
todav  gives  no  assurance  of  being  able  to 
beat  the  Soviets  to  any  goal  that  the  Soviet* 
really  want  to  win. 


jProm  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Nov.  13.  1967] 
Two  Steps  to  the  Moon 
Apollo-Saturn  5  and  Surveyor  6  have  car- 
ried the  United  States  closer  to  the  moon. 

The  one  shows  that  the  design  for  the 
country's  mightiest  rocket  works  well  and 
that  the  moonship  can  withstand  the  hot- 
test reentry  yet  attempted  for  manned  craft. 
The  other  shows  that  American  englneere 
have  perfected  a  lunar-soft-landing  system. 
We  heartily  congratulate  the  engineering 
teams  involved,  especially  that  of  Dr. 
Wernher  von  Braun  whose  rocket  engineers 
have  had  such  consistent  success. 

Yet  we  can't  1oln  some  other  commentators 
in  concluding  that  all  of  this  gives  the  United 
States  an  edge  over  the  Russians  in  the  moon 

race if  indeed  the  Russians  are  racing  us  to 

our  natural  satellite  at  all. 

The  American  and  Russian  space  programs 
travel  different  roads.  Progress  can  be  Judged 
L>nly  bv  distance  traveled  along  theee  Indi- 
vidual "roads.  And.  since  no  available  infor- 
mation enables  us  to  know  Just  what  the 
Soviets'  course  may  be  or  how  far  they  have 
traveled  along  it,  to  ask  who's  out  front  is 
meaningless  „  ,^  ^ 

In  terms  of  its  own  program,  the  United 
States  now  has  taken  two  giant  strides  for- 
ward. It  still  has  a  strong  chance  of  getting 
to  the  moon  In  1969.  as  planned  now,  barring 
any  more  major  failures. 

However,  this  gives  no  ground  for  com- 
placency. The  United  States  has  cut  Its  space 
budget  substantially.  It  has  no  firm  program 
for  manned  flight  beyond  the  lunar  landings. 
It  has  no  planetary  exploration  program  be- 
yond for  the  1970's  at  all. 

The  Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  give  every 
indication  of  a  strong  ongoing  effort  both  In 
manned  flight  and  In  planetary  exploration. 
The  latter,  they  say,  lays  the  foundation  for 
manned  planetary  flights  In  the  indefinite 
future.  ^    ^ 

The  Soviets,  as  far  as  we  can  find  out  from 
our  Moscow  correspondent,  still  spend  heav- 
ily on  space.  They  spend  more  than  did  the 


JUDGE  TAKES  A  NEW  APPROACH  TO 
JUVENILE  PROBLEM 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  ^>eaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.  ,  .    ^. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  this  era  of  do-gooders,  who  have  been 
encouraged  by  a  Supreme  Court  which 
seems  to  be  more  interested  in  protecting 
the  "rights"  of  the  criminal,  and  have 
evidenced  little  interest  in  protecting  the 
iimocent  and  the  law-abiding  citizens,  I 
am  happv  to  report  that  a  welcome 
change  is  being  experienced  and  enjoyed 
bv  folks  down  in  southeast  Missouri 
w'here  a  young  circuit  judge,  the  Honor- 
able William  H.  Billings,  is  not  following 
the  trend,  but  is  courageously  imple- 
menting a  new  policy  in  making  avail- 
able to  the  public  through  all  news  media 
the  law  violations  of  the  so-called  juve- 
nile offender. 

I  am  hopeful  that  other  judges  may 
have  the  courage  to  Interpret  the  law  in 
a  way  that  will  help  reduce  crime,  other 
than  to  encourage  youngsters  to  embark 
on  a  career  of  law  violation,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  they  will  be  protected 
from  the  light  of  publicity  and  notoriety 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  deterrents. 

First,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke  to  set 
forth  a  recent  article,  distributed  by  the 
AP  and  which  appeared  In  many  south- 
east Missouri  newspapers,  and  then  to  in- 
clude also  an  editorial  from  the  Dexter 
Statesman,  published  in  Stoddard 
Countv,  one  of  the  two  counties  included 
In  the  35th  Judicial  Circuit,  the  other 
county  being  Dunklin,  my  home  county, 
in  which  Judge  Billings  was  bom  and 
reared.  ,    „      , 

In  closing  these  remarks.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  woiUd  like  to  say  that  I  have  a  very 
keen  personal  interest  in  this  jurist,  who 
as  one  of  his  first  jobs  was  employed  on 
the  Dunklin  Democrat,  a  newspaper  pub- 
lished bv  mv  father,  my  brother,  and  my- 
self. He  demonstrated  great  natural  abil- 
ity and  would  have  made  a  great  news- 
paperman, had  he  not  chosen  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  who  at  that 
time  was  judge  of  the  35th  Circuit,  which 
Is  now  presided  over  by  his  son. 

First,  the  AP  article,  and  then  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Dexter  Statesman,  writ- 
ten by  the  editor  and  publisher.  Barney 
Miller,  who  publishes  two  of  the  finest 
weekly  newspapers  in  southeast 
Missouri: 


BnxiNGs  BixntvH)  To  Be  Only  Jxtdge  in 
State  Who  Has  Thrown  Cou«t  Com- 
pletely Open 

Cape  GiEARDEAtT,  Mo.— Juvenile  lawbreakers 
are  no  longer  granted  the  grace  of  anonymity 
m  Stoddard  or  Dunklin  counties  when  they 
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appear    before    Circuit    Judge    William    H. 

BUUngs. 

Judge  Billings,  of  the  35th  circuit,  com- 
prising the  two  counties  In  Southeast  Mis- 
aourl.  came  to  the  bench  last  November  as 
an  appointee  of  Gov.  Warren  E.  Heames  to 
succeed  the  late  Judge  Arthur  U.  Goodman. 

Juvenile  hearings  In  Missouri — since  the 
adoption  of  the  state's  Juvenile  code — have 
generally  been  secret  affairs,  held  In  a  con- 
ference room  and  attended  only  by  the  delin- 
quent suspect,  his  parents,  the  Judge,  the 
Juvenile  officer  and  the  court  clerk. 

Not  so  in  Judge  Billings'  court.  He  has  In- 
stituted some  sweeping  changes  in  the  han- 
dling of  Juveniles — youngsters  under  17 — 
from  that  instituted  under  the  Juvenile  code. 

For  example,  the  secrecy  is  out.  Cases  are 
heard  In  open  court;  they  can  be  fully  re- 
ported and  the  records  are  on  file  for  public 
Inspection. 

"The  secrecy  has  always  smacked  too  much 
of  star-chamber  proceedings."  Judge  BUUngs 
said. 

He  said  through  publicizing  of  Juvenile 
crime  and  court  action,  he  hopes  to  deter 
others  from  misdeeds  and  to  educate  the 
public  generally  on  the  Juvenile  problem. 

So  far.  the  Judge  believes  he  is  making 
some  progress. 

"I've  been  amazed  and  pleased  as  to  the 
letters  I've  had."  Judge  Billings  said.  He 
added  that  "school  people  say  they  have 
sensed  a  change  In  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  kids." 

Generally  speaking,  reaction  to  Judge  Bil- 
lings' policy  on  publicity  has  been  favorable. 
even  among  parents  of  children  who  appear 
In  Juvenile  Court. 

Of  about  250  cases  handled  over  the  past 
nine  months,  the  Judge  said  only  two  par- 
ents have  asked  him  not  to  disclose  the 
name  of  their  child. 

About  the  only  negative  reaction  has  come 
from  the  Juveniles  themselves. 

"The  kids  don't  like  It."  Judge  Billings 
said.  "They  don't  want  to  see  their  names  In 
the  paper.  It  used  to  be  if  a  boy  had  his 
driver's  license  suspended,  the  only  ones 
who  knew  it  were  the  youth,  his  parents  and 
maybe  his  girl  friend  and  best  friend." 

Lifting  of  driver's  licenses  Is  one  of  Judge 
Billings'  favorite  ways  of  dealing  with 
Juveniles  coming  before  him.  He  has  other, 
possibly  less  orthodox  penalties,  such  as  re- 
quiring youths  to  keep  their  hair  cut,  to  stay 
In  school,  to  attend  church,  to  avoid  certain 
companions  and  to  write  1,000- word  essays 
on  appropriate  subjects. 

Concerning  the  assignment  of  essays  as 
punishment  for  the  youthJul  offender,  judge 
Billings  8*ys,  "Tou  know  how  kids  hate  to 
write." 

The  Judge  reads  the  essays  the  Juveniles 
write  and  said  some  are  quite  good. 

Judge  Billings  believes  be  is  the  only 
Juvenile  Jndge  In  Mlsaourl  who  has  thrown 
juvenllo  court  and  Its  records  completely 
open. 

He  also  may  be  alone  In  the  way  he  con- 
ducts cotirt  when  a  Juvenile  Is  In  such  seri- 
ous trouble  that  he  might  be  sent  to  the 
state  training  school. 

Judge  Bluings  Is  concerned  over  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  youngsters,  partic- 
ularly those  whose  liberty  Is  In  Jeopardy. 

"Any  time  there  Is  a  chance  a  child  may  be 
heading  for  one  of  the  training  schools,  we 
take  particular  pains  to  see  that  adequate 
notice  of  the  charges  Is  given  to  the  child 
and  bis  parents,"  the  Judge  said. 

He  also  Insists  that  the  youth  be  repre- 
sented by  counsel,  and  that  more  proof  of 
guilty  than  the  Juvenile's  own  statement  be 
produced.  Witnesses  may  be  called  and  cross* 
exsmilned. 

The  Judge  said  he  feels  there  la  much  to  be 
done  In  the  way  of  Juvenile  code  reform, 
though  he  has  no  quarrel  with  what  the 
framers  of  Missouri's  code  had  In  mind. 

"The  Intent  of  the  Juvenile  code  was  good. 


making  the  state  a  sort  of  'super  parent' 
and  preventing  the  stigma  of  a  child  hav- 
ing committed  a  crime." 

"That's  all  well  and  good.  In  theory  It 
sounds  beautiful;  in  practice  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent,"  he   said. 

A  Refreshing  Chance 

A  refreshing  change  has  swept  through 
Stoddard  and  Dunklin  counties  in  the  past 
few  months — a  change  In  the  handling  of 
Juvenile  cases  in  Circuit  Court. 

The  change  is  due  entirely  to  one  man, 
who  has  brought  about  this  change  that 
many  concerned  parents,  educators  and  oth- 
ers have  thought  to  be  long  overdue.  That 
man  Is  Circuit  Judge  William  Billings. 

Judge  Billings  has  swept  aside  many  of  the 
long-standing  policies  as  regard  the  han- 
dling of  Juvenile  cases.  In  the  first  place,  he 
is  handling  them  now  in  open  court.  He  is 
releasing  the  names  of  the  young  offenders. 
He  is  handing  down  sentences  that  are  con- 
structi^'e  m  themselves  and  which  fit  the 
offense  that  has  been  committed. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Judge  BUUngs  is  a 
hard-nosed  uncompromising  tough  Judge. 
Neither  is  he  a  man  who  has  no  feeling  for 
the  young  offender,  or  the  Juvenile  in  trou- 
ble. 

He  is  concerned,  and  he  does  have  feel- 
ings for  the  youngsters  Involved,  and  that 
is  the  reason,  and  the  only  reason,  that  he 
has  adopted  these  new  policies  for  the  two- 
county  area  which  he  serves. 

The  Missouri  Juvenile  code,  in  the  opinion 
of  a  growing  number  of  persons,  was  over- 
protective,  and  did  not  serve  th»  cause  for 
which  it  was  written  A  law  that  is  over-pro- 
tective of  any  element  of  society,  young  or 
old.  Is  soon  scoffed  at  by  the  very  people  It 
was  written  to  protect.  Such  was  the  case 
with  many  features  of  the  so-called  "Juve- 
nile code".  It  placed  a  protective  arm  around 
the  shoulders  of  the  young  offender,  gave 
him  a  pat  on  the  back  and  said.  In  effect, 
"Don't  worry,  we'll  protect  you.  no  matter 
what  you  do,  or  how  many  times  you  do  it". 

The  young  offenders,  and  young  people  in 
general  had  no  respect  for  such  a  code. 

They  have  respect  for  the  rules  now 
adopted  for  Stoddard  and  Dunklin  counties. 
They  have  a  renewed  respect  for  the  court, 
for  the  law.  and  for  their  own  responsibili- 
ties as  citizens.  Judge  Billings  has  made  it 
so. 

Many  of  his  sentences  have  been  most  ap- 
propriate, we  feel.  Youngsters,  brought  into 
court  on  charges  involving  the  Improper  and 
unsafe  use  of  an  automobile,  have  been  re- 
quired to  write  essays  concerning  safe  driv- 
ing and  the  responsibility  of  the  man  or 
woman  behind  the  wheel.  Licenses  have  been 
suspended  for  varying  periods.  In  other 
words,  the  youngsters  have  been  "grounded", 
as  well  as  required  to  give  some  thoughtful 
attention  to  the  matter  of  traffic  safety. 
Other  sentences  for  other  offenses  have  been 
equally  appropriate,  we  feel. 

In  all.  it  has  brought  about  a  refreshing 
change  in  the  courtrooms  of  Bloomfield  and 
Kennett.  Judge  BUUngs  is  a  young  man.  a 
family  man  ...  a  man  who  understands 
young  people,  who  has  sympathy  for  the 
problems. 

But  he  demands  that  they  learn,  and  learn 
well,  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

We're  sure  that  he  will  be  criticized  in 
some  quarters  for  his  new  approach  to  the 
Juvenile  problems.  He  already  has  been.  But 
we  are  also  confident  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  responsible  citizens,  youths  and 
adults  alike,  will  declare  that  this  has  been 
a  change  long  overdue. 

And  we  feel  that  Judge  BUUngs  is  due  a 
large  measure  of  praise  for  his  courage,  his 
ability  to  make  a  drastic  change  In  an  Im- 
portant system  of  our  courts  of  Justice,  and 
for  his  new  approach  that  promises  to  help 
society — and.  In  the  end.  help  the  young 
people,  themselves. 


A  GRATEFUL  PRESIDENT  SALUTES 
THE  U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Veterans  Day  a  grateful  President  trav- 
eled 5,000  miles  across  our  land  to  pay 
his  respects  to  America's  fighting  men 
and  women. 

Again  and  again,  he  expressed  the  Na- 
tion's thanks  to  the  6  million  Americans 
who  make  up  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 

At  McConneU  Air  Force  Base  in  Kan- 
sas, the  President  paid  particular  and 
deserved  tribute  to  the  men  in  blue  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

He  traced  their  historj"  as  liberators 
and  "pathfinders  to  peace,"  over  many 
of  the  troubled  spots  of  the  world:  Ber- 
lin, Japan,  Korea,  and  today  in  Viet- 
nam and  Southeast  Asia. 

He  told  them  they  held  in  their  hands 
the  power  to  destroy  any  adversary  on 
earth,  yet  they  fought  with  "restraint, 
with  skill,  with  judgment,  and — with 
compassion." 

President  Johnson  pledged  that: 

Together  we  will  persevere  In  making  the 
skies  over  Vietnam  an  arena  which  history 
will  honor  as  the  place  where  freedom  found 
new  life  and  peace  finally  won. 

President  Johnson's  tribute  to  the  U.S. 
Force  was  never  more  justly  earned. 

Whether  in  the  missile  defense  of  the 
continental  United  States  of  America,  or 
in  the  fighters  and  bombers  over  hostile 
territory  in  Vietnam ;  or  in  the  air  round 
the  clock  with  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand and  in  the  Tactical  Air  Command; 
whether  in  missions  of  mercy  of  the  hell- 
copter  air  rescue  teams — the  Air  Force  Is 
in  the  front  line  of  our  fight  for  free- 
dom. 

I  am  honored  to  insert  in  the  Record 
the  remarks  of  President  Johnson  at  Mc- 
ConneU Air  Force  Base  in  Wichita. 
Kans.,  during  this  year,  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the  Air 
Force. 

Remarks  or  the  Peesident  at  McConneu 
Am   Force   Base.   Wichtta,   Kans. 

Thank  you.  General  McConnell,  Governor 
Docking,  Secretary  McNamara,  Congressman 
Pickle,  Col.  Cardenas,  Mayor  VoUmer,  Major 
Balrd,  Distinguished  Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 

I  come  here  today  as  the  President  to 
speak  for  200  million  Americans  on  this  Vet- 
erans Day.  This  Is  a  message  from  their 
hearts  and  from  mine. 

I  give  you  the  deep  gratitude  and  pride 
this  Nation  feels  In  all  of  you. 

That  Is  the  single  reason  that  I  have  Jour- 
neyed across  America  this  week  end — to 
bring  this  country's  recognition,  praise  and 
pride  to  the  men  and  women  of  America's 
Armed  Forces. 

It  is  a  splendid  reason.  And  I  am  glad  to 
be  here  on  this  splendid  day  to  give  It  voice. 

This  day  belongs  to  you. 

It  belongs  to  the  6  million  men  and  women 
who  serve  on  active  duty  and  In  the  Re- 
serves. They  are  the  guardians  of  our  peace 
today. 

It  also  belongs  to  our  26  million  veterans 
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,ho  live  throughout  this  Nation.  They  were 
„,,rdian8  of  another  day. 
^bose  who  wear  the  uniform  today-and 
those  who  wore  the  uniform  yesterday-these 
ore  the  millions  to  whom  we  owe  a  debt  we 
Zl  never  repay.  They  are  the  ones  I  cofne 
^e  to  thank  today  as  the  gaUant  defenders 
of  freedom  in  this  dangerous  worid  In  which 

'^■mL^'ls  the  second  splendid  day  for  me. 
vpsterday  and  last  night  I  brought  this  mes- 
l^e  of  our  Nation's  heart  to  the  Army  at 
^rt  Bennlng;  to  the  Marines  at  El  Toro 
jnd  Camp  Pendleton;  to  the  Navy  aboard 
the  U  SB.  Enterprise. 

But  for  all  my  travels.  I  am  uplifted.  I 
can  tell  you  today,  proudly,  that  this  Nation 
is  not  complacent.  It  Is  refreshed  each  hour 
of  each  day  by  the  courage  and  the  convic- 
tion of  its  flghUng  men,  of  which  you  there 
in  that  row  are  a  splendid  example. 

That— and  only  that — Is  what  I  have  come 
here  to  say,  at  this  vital  center  of  America's 
air  power. 

It  is  enough,  for  this  Nation  knows  you 

well. 

We  know  you  and  your  kind  as  the  libera- 
tors of  Europe. 

We  know  you  as  the  pathfinders  to  peace 
over  BerUn,  over  Japan,  over  the  Philippines, 
Korea,  and  a  thovisand  Pacific  Islands.  We 
were  slow  to  react  there.  We  almost  waited 
too  long.  But  I  believe  we  have  profited  from 
that  mistake. 

And  the  men  who  fought  communism  and 
totalitarianism  then — and  those  who  fight  it 
today  in  Southeast  Asia— are  the  same  breed 
and  they  have  the  same  purpose. 

For  all  that  long  flight  of  courage — ot  sacri- 
fice—of  unbreakable  faith— I  come  here  to 
thank  you. 

Today,  you  hold  In  yoiir  hands  the  power 
to  destroy  any  adversary  on  this  earth.  And 
yet  you  are  fighting  a  limited  war  with  re- 
straint, with  skill,  and  with  Judgment,  and, 
I  think,  with  compassion. 

Tou  show  your  skill — and  your  compas- 
sion—by  the  most  precise  pinpoint  bombing. 

Tour  ratio  of  planes  lost  Is  the  lowest  In 
the  history  of  air  warfare. 

Tour  restraint  In  avoiding  population  cen- 
ters is  the  greatest  In  the  history  of  air  war- 

That  kind  of  a  record  does  you  and  does 
your  Nation  honor. 

Together  we  will  persevere  In  making  the 
gkies  over  Vietnam  an  arena  which  history 
will  honor  as  the  place  where  freedom  found 
new  life  and  peace  was  finally  won. 

And  so  I  have  come  here  today  to  thank 
you.  and  to  share  vrtth  you  the  vision  of  a 
brighter  future  which  beckons  us  on 

One  more  stop  for  the  Coast  Guard  this 
evening  and  I  wUl  have  completed  my  visit 
on  Marine  Day  and  Armed  Services  Day  with 
the  leaders  of  the  protectors  of  freedom  In 
the  world— the  Army  at  Bennlng.  the  Marines 
st  Pendleton,  the  Navy  at  the  Enterprise,  the 
airmen  at  McConnell.  and  the  Coast  Guard 
in  Virginia  a  little  later  on. 

I  could  not  conclude  that  tovu-  without  say- 
ing to  you  that  I  believe  the  civilian  leaders 
of  you  men— Secretary  McNamara,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Air,  Array,  and  Navy,  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marines  and  the  Chief  of 
Stoff  of  the  Air  Force,  the  Army  and  the 
Navy— are  as  fine  leaders  as  this  Nation  has 
ever  produced  and  they.  In  turn,  by  precept 
and  example,  have  Inculcated  In  you  men  the 
finest  Ideals  of  this  Nation. 

As  General  Westmoreland  said  Just  a  few 
days  ago.  you  have  sent  to  him  in  all  of  those 
services  the  best  trained,  the  best  equipped 
men  to  ever  wear  the  uniform.  And  I  believe 
he  is  right.  I  think  In  time  every  adversary 
that  faces  you  will  know  that  he  Is  right. 

As  I  conclude  this  trip  today  here  In  the 
presence  of  you  men  who  have  gone,  who  have 
seen,  and  who  have  returned,  I  Join  you  In 
Joining  those  who  wear  the  Uttle  white  flower 
in  prayers  that  others  will  be  spared  and  that 


the  good  Lord  will  permit  them  to  come  back 
with  us  some  day. 

To  Secretary  McNamara,  especially,  who  has 
given  such  vision  and  such  dedication,  who 
is  a  much  abused  man.  I  want  to  say  to  him. 
his  Secretaries  and  his  Chiefs  of  Staff,  that 
aU  America  and  all  those  who  love  freedom 
everywhere  will  remember  their  names  and 
win  remember  their  service  iS  we  aU  remem- 
ber yours. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


NEW  NAVY  WEAPON.  POSEII>0N^ 
PROVIDES  INSURANCE  FOR 
AMERICA 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  tills  point  in  the  Record  and  mclude 
extraneous  matter.  .,  „  *„ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Washmg- 
ton  Daily  News  discussed  a  new  naval 
weapon  which  is  regarded  by  many  peo- 
ple as  one  of  the  most  significant  in  the 
world— the  Poseidon. 

The  article,  written  by  award-winning 
Scripps-Howard  war  correspondent  Jim 
G  Lucas,  is  based  on  an  interview  with 
Rear  Adm.  Levering  Smith,  the  Navy  s 
able  Director  of  Special  Projects. 

The  Poseidon  represents  what  may  oe 
an  ultimate  weapon,  since  it  Incorpo- 
rates the  devastating  accuracy  of  the 
Polaris  and  carries  up  to  16  nuclear  war- 
heads. Its  size  is  secret,  but  it  will  prob- 
ably be  twice  the  size  of  present  opera- 
tional Polaris  missiles. 

I  Insert  the  following  article,  entitled 
"Poseidon— 'Insurance,' "  which  ap- 
peared in  the  November  13.  1967.  Issue  of 
the  Washington  Daily  News.  In  the 
Record: 

Deadlt   Gamesmanship;    Poseidon— 

"iNStniANCE" 

(By  Jim  O.  Lucas  1 

Rear  Adm.  Levering  Smith  sees  himself  as  a 
combination  insurance  man  and  chess  player. 

At  67.  Adm.  Smith  Is  the  Navy's  third  di- 
rector of  Its  Special  Projects.  This  gives  him 
command  and  responsibility  for  aU  phases  of 
the  Fleet  Ballistics  Weapons  Syst«m,  In- 
cluding the  Polaris  missile,  fired  from  nu- 
clear-powered submarines,  and  the  missile 
which  eventually  wUl  replace  It.  the  Poseidon. 

It's  the  Poseidon— still  18  months  to  two 
vears  off— he  considers  his  insurance. 

"The  terrible  problem."  he  said  In  an  Inter- 
view weighing  his  words  carefully,  "Is  we 
didn't  know— we  stlU  don't  know— how  far 
the  Russians  Intend  to  go  with  their  antl- 
balllstlc  missiles  system.  Not  knowing,  we've 
got  to  take  out  Insurance.  We  are  pushing 
ahead  with  advanced  programs  to  Increase 
our  penetration  factor— In  other  words,  get 
past  any  defense  our  or  their  best  brains  can 
conceive.  It's  Uke  playing  chess." 

Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Paul  Nltze  told 
the  Senate  Military  Applications  Subcom- 
mittee recently,  that  Russian  ICBMs  still 
could  knock  out  only  10  per  cent  of  this 
countrv's  retaliatory  capablUty.  He  said  otir 
remaining  900  Mlnuteman.  Polaris  and  Posei- 
don (When  they  are  ready)  missiles  and  stra- 
tegic bombers  could  strike  back  and  drop 
more  than  2000  bombs  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

MU1.TIPLE    WARHEADS 

Mr.  Nltze  said  Poseidon  wlU  be  armed  with 
multiple  nuclear  warheads,  as  many  as  16  on 
one  missile. 


Adm.  Smith  concurs, 

"When  Poseidon  is  operational.'  he  saia, 
"we  will  want  the  Russians  to  know  all  there 
is  to  know  about  it.  We  wUl  want  them  to 
understand  It  Is  every  bit  as  good  as  we  say 

it  Is 

"But  that  Ume  Isnt  now.  If  we  teU  them 
what  we  intend  to  do  before  it  Is  done,  they 
will  perfect  a  defense  against  it  And  your 
spiral  starts  aU  over  again," 

Adm  Smith  said  Poseidon  Is  essentially  an 
older  member  of  the  Polaris  family.  And 
many  beUeve  Polaris  alone  has  kept  the  peace 
m  the  vears  since  World  War  II;  that  with- 
out it  "man  alreadv  would  have  destroyed 
himself.  Among  them  was  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy, 

"It  is  still  incredible  to  me."  he  wrote  one 
week  before  his  assassination,  "that  a  mU- 
slle  can  be  succesfully  and  accurately  fired 
from  beneath  the  sea.  Once  one  has  seen  a 
Polaris  fired  ihe  had  Just  witnessed  a  firing) 
the  efficacy  of  this  weapons  system  as  a  de- 
terrent is  no  longer  debatable" 

"Polaris  has  preserved  the  peace."  says  Dr. 
Richard  Kerschner  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
AppUed  Physics  Laboratory,  "and  Insofar  as 
It  Is  possible  in  so  vast  a  program,  Levering 
Smith  Is  the  man  who  fathered  Polaris," 

Adm,  Smith  was  technical  director  under 
Vice  Adm.  Charles  "Red"  Raborn.  who  usually 
is  called  the  father  of  the  Polaris. 

Adm.  Rabom's  contribution  was  In  select- 
ing Levering  Smith  as  his  technical  director 
and  giving  him  his  head.  Dr,  Kerschner  be- 

Ueves. 

rwice  AS  BIG 

On  the  record,  Adm.  Smith  carefully  UmlU 
himself  to  what  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  have  said  publicly  about  his 
new  missile.  This  boils  down  to  the  fact  It 
will  be  twice  as  big,  carry  twice  or  more  the 
nuclear  payload.  and  be  longer  and  bulkier 
than  the  most  advanced  Polaris,  the  A-3, 

Eventually,  31  Fleet  ballistic  submarines 
wUl  be  arrried  with  Poseldons.  and  10  will 
carry  the  A-3. 

Adm.  Smith  expects  to  fire  a  land-based 
Poseidon  from  Cape  Kennedy  next  sxunmer, 
and  follow  this  with  a  firing  at  sea  In  the  fall. 
It  will  be  at  least  18  months  before  he  installs 
them  on  the  nuclear  subs. 

Dr.  Kerschner  says  Adm.  Smith  Is  the  kind 
of  man  "who  makes  things  happen," 


IF  WASHINGTON  REALLY  KNEW 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extranec'js 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
often  in  the  heat  of  debate  we  become 
engulfed  in  a  blaze  of  statistics  and 
IX)litics  and  forget  that  people  are  our 
main  concern,  and  it  is  to  their  welfare 
that  we  must  address  ourselves. 

It  appears  that  in  our  present  consid- 
eration of  the  poverty  program  we  have 
allowed  politics  and  statistics  to  cloud 
the  issue  at  hand:  wUl  the  poor  people 
of  our  land  continue  to  be  given  a  voice 
and  a  helping  hand? 

We  have  failed,  I  think,  to  realize  just 
what  this  program  means  to  the  people 
to  whom  it  is  directed. 

A  very  provoking  article  appeared  in 
the  Providence  Evening  Bulletin  which 
serves  to  manifest  the  true  meaning  of 
the  poverty  program.  It  is  aptly  entitled 
"If  Washington   Really  Knew."  aiid  I 
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commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  my 
colleagues. 

Ir  Washington  Bcaixt  Kntw 
(By  Harold  Klihy) 
"If  they  close  up  this  place  I  don't  know 
what  I'll  do."  Speaiclng  was  John  Pay,  78. 
of  Prospect  Hill,  Lincoln,  who  sjiends  many 
hours  each  day,  five  days  a  week,  at  the 
Senior  Citizens  Center  on  Commerce  Street. 
Pawtucket, 

It  la  one  of  the  first  centers  of  its  kind 
to  be  established  In  this  state  by  the  OfBce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  people 
who  operate  It  as  well  as  those  who  drop 
In  dally  are  worried  about  the  future.  Wor- 
ried because  they  have  been  told  there  Is 
a  shortage  of  money  for  this  and  the  whole 
so-called  poverty  program — a  term  they  dls- 
lUie. 

"If  only  those  people  In  Washington  really 
knew  what  this  means  to  me  and  many 
more  like  me,  I  think  they'd  give  us  enough 
money  to  keep  It  up,  maybe  expand  a  bit 
too,"  says  Mr.  Fay.  He  Is  a  bachelor  and 
baa  lived  alone  since  the  death  of  his  brother. 
An  electrician  most  of  his  adult  life,  he  had 
to  retire  when  he  was  about  60  because  of 
Illness.  He  comes  by  bus  to  the  center, 
mingles  with  his  new-found  friends,  plays 
cards,  reads  the  newspapers  and  magazines, 
keeps  busy. 

He  isn't  the  only  one.  Between  30  and  40 
men  and  women — contrary  to  the  general 
average  the  men  outnumber  the  women,  first 
three  to  one,  now  three  to  two — visit  the 
center  dally.  Some  remain  for  hours,  seeking 
companionship,  amusement  and  Instruction 
In  arts  and  crafts;  others  use  the  center  as  a 
meeting  point,  drink  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
move  on  to  other  places. 

One  Indomitable  staffer  Is  Mrs.  Maude 
Crabbs.  Her  maiden  name  was  Streeter.  and 
she  comes  from  a  long  line  of  patriots  and 
pioneers,  some  of  whom  were  companions  of 
Roger  Williams.  She  attended  the  School  of 
Design,  the  Pratt  Institute  In  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
and  taught  art  In  schools  In  New  Jersey,  Fall 
River  and  Providence.  She  moved  on  to 
Toledo,  Ohio,  where  she  married  Prank 
Crabbs  of  that  city,  and  became  Identified 
with  the  Toledo  Art  Museum.  When  her 
husband  died,  she  returned  to  her  family. 
For  the  past  11  years  Mrs.  Crabbs  has  been 
demonstrating  weaving  and  spinning  at  the 
Old  Slater  Mill  Muaeum  In  Pawtucket.  She 
now  teaches  an  arts  and  crafts  class  at  the 
center,  spending  about  10  hours  a  week 
there. 

Other  staff  members  are  Mrs.  Marjorle 
Spellman,  Mrs.  Rose  Tracy,  George  Mc- 
Coart  and  Mrs.  Mary  Jackson.  All  are  well 
over  60  and  three  over  70.  They  keep  the 
center  going  under  the  direction  of  their 
executive,  Thomas  P.  Markey.  doing  the 
housekeeping,  serving  coffee,  chatting  with 
visitors,  making  appointments  for  Mr. 
Markey  when  he  is  absent,  handling  corre- 
spondence and  attending  to  a  variety  of 
other  duties. 

"If  we  had  a  few  volunteers  to  help,  we 
could  keep  the  center  open  Thursday  nights, 
as  we  used  to,  and  even  on  Saturdays,"  said 
Mr.  Markey,  who  was  formerly  a  civil  service 
social  worker  with  a  strong  and  increasing 
Interest  In  older  people. 

Mr.  Markey  Is  a  native  of  Taunton,  a 
graduate  of  Bryant  College  where  he  re- 
ceived a  degree  In  business  administration, 
and  worked  for  a  number  of  manufacturers 
before  entering  the  field  of  social  work.  He 
lives  on  Maynard  Street.  Pawtucket,  with 
his  wife  and  12-year-old  daughter. 

He  Is  responsible  for  all  activities  at  the 
center  and  spends  a  good  deal  of  time  coun- 
selling those  who  seek  his  advice,  who  have 
domestic  or  health  or  financial  problems. 
When  necessary,  he  refers  them  to  other 
agencies,  public  or  private,  where  help  Is 
available. 

There  are  other  OEO  centers  In  the  state. 
In  Riverside  and  Warwick,  for  example.  Some 


have  "structured"  programs,  but  In  Paw- 
tucket, everything  Is  informal,  relaxed  and 
low  key.  There  are  no  fixed  rules,  either 
concerning  dress  or  behavior.  In  spite  of 
this  there  have  been  few  problems,  none  of 
them  serious.  A  few  set  the  standards  and 
soon  everybody  else  conforms. 

Although  the  staff  receives  compensation 
for  10  hours  each  week,  all  of  them  work 
far  beyond  this  limit,  some  spending  twice 
and  even  three  times  the  lime  required. 
"They  are  not  only  good  workers;  they  are 
dedicated  to  the  older  people  who,  like 
themselves,  need  this  center,"  Mr.  Markey 
observed. 

The  center  has  been  In  existence  less  than 
a  year  and  occupies  rented  quarters  in  Paw- 
tucket's  downtown:  an  office,  lavatories,  a 
kitchen  and  one  large  gathering  room,  where 
all  activities  are  concentrated.  This  has  one 
disadvantage:  It  leaves  little  privacy  for  such 
activities  as  the  arts  and  crafts  class.  "It 
Isn't  easy  to  conduct  such  a  class  when  things 
are  going  on  all  around  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Crabbs.  She  is  hopeful  that  a  room  adjacent 
to  the  center  can  be  rented  sometime  for 
activities  such  as  this,  but  the  prospect  of 
getting  money  enough  appears  dim  this  year. 

The  city  provides  a  share  of  the  expense, 
usually  In  services  or  equipment.  For  ex- 
ample, a  movie  projector  has  been  provided 
by  the  school  department.  And  occasionally 
an  Individual,  observing  some  need,  will 
make  a  contribution:  the  television  set  now 
used  is  the  unsolicited  gift  of  a  business 
man,  who  had  two  In  his  home  and  needed 
only  one. 

But  by  and  large  the  center  must  depend 
on  public  funds,  federal  and  local.  Every- 
body there  Is  aware  of  the  precarious  posi- 
tion OBO  is  In  at  the  moment,  with  some 
prospect  of  a  substantial  cut  in  federal  ap- 
propriations, a  cut  possibly  deep  enough  to 
curtail  services,  even  put  an  end  to  some 
centers.  There  will  probably  be  nothing  for 
expansion. 

For  Mr  Markey  and  his  staff  there  Is  one 
encouraging  development:  attendance,  start- 
ing small,  has  grown  steadily.  Use  of  the 
facilities  and  counselling  at  the  center  con- 
tinues to  expand,  and  pressure  is  increasing 
among  older  citizens  here  and  elsewhere  not 
only  for  what  they  have  now  but  for  more 
space,  more  programs,  more  activity.  The 
Impact  of  all  this  may  yet  be  felt,  even  as 
far  away  as  Washington. 


DONALD     A.     WILLIAMS     RECEIVES 
DESERVED  RECOGNITION 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
salute  Donald  A.  Williams,  Administra- 
tor of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  for 
the  high  honor  to  him.  just  announced: 
the  Rockefeller  Public  Service  Award  for 
Administration. 

This  annual  award,  administered  by 
Princeton  University,  is  not  given  lightly. 

May  I  say,  and  I  base  this  on  more 
than  14  years'  close  association  with 
him,  that  no  recipient  was  ever  more 
worthy  of  this  award  than  Don  Williams. 

I  beg  your  indulgence  for  a  bit  of  per- 
sonal history. 

Fifteen  years  ago.  in  1952.  I  went  to 
the  Democratic  National  Convention 
carrying  with  me  a  plank  for  the  party 
platform  pledging  a  small  watershed 
program  for  the  Nation. 


The  plank  was  adopted,  and  even 
though  something  happened  to  us  on  the 
way  to  that  election,  the  small  watershed 
program  became  a  reality,  thanks  to  bl- 
partisan  understanding  of  the  need  for 
it  and  the  public  benefits  that  would 
accrue  from  it. 

As  a  second  step,  it  was  my  pleasure, 
along  with  the  subcommittee  chairman^ 
to  insert  an  item  for  $5  million  in  the 
1953  Agricultural  Appropriations  Act  to 
start  a  pilot  watershed  program.  This 
was  done,  in  some  58  selected  small  wa- 
tersheds across  the  land. 

The  success  of  this  experiment  led  to 
drafting  legislation  that  became  Public 
Law  566,  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act,  which  became  la» 
in  August  of  1954, 

In  November  of  1953,  in  the  middle^f 
these  historic  developments,  a  man  who 
had  risen  through  the  ranks  in  a  public 
service  career  that  began  in  1935,  be- 
came Administrator  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service.  This  man,  Don  Williams, 
we  soon  learned,  was  the  man  we  needed 
to  put  this  program  into  action. 

His  advice  and  counsel  on  the  legisla- 
tion and  its  many  broadening  amend- 
ments that  we  have  since  enacted;  hL« 
vision  of  this  program  as  a  new  bench- 
mark in  a  cooperative  venture  among 
the  local  people,  the  State,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Grovernment;  his  technical  skills  de- 
veloped through  long  years  in  the  field 
as  a  conservation  engineer  working 
mainly  in  the  water  field ;  his  ability  to 
project  his  ideas  and  enthusiasm  to  the 
people  at  the  community  level;  his  great 
administrative  skills  in  selecting  the 
right  men  for  the  right  jobs  and  melding 
them  into  an  efficient  and  effective  tech- 
nical force;  his  managerial  efficiency  in 
effecting  economies  and  making  the 
Federal  dollar  stretch  to  its  utmost— all 
these  accomplishments  and  talents,  I 
would  say,  are  reflected  in  the  Rocke- 
feller Award  he  will  shortly  receive. 

Under  Don  Williams'  perceptive  and 
skillful  leadership,  the  small  watershed 
program  has  grown  in  stature  until  It 
today  ranks  as  perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificent  and  worthwhile  addition  ever 
made  to  our  national  resource  develop- 
ment arsenal. 

The  program  itself  is  sound,  and  it 
would  have  moved  forward  even  under 
the  direction  of  a  lesser  leader. 

But,  make  no  mistake,  the  results  to- 
day under  Don  Williams  and  what  they 
would  have  been  under  less  skillful  ad- 
ministration are  as  different,  as  Mark 
Twain  said,  as  the  difference  between 
lightning  and  a  lightning  bug. 

I  have  seen  this  work  in  the  field  and 
I  know  its  meaning  and  its  value.  Don 
Williams  has  come  before  my  committee 
for  the  past  14  years  to  make  some  of  the 
most  effective  and  orderly  budget  pres- 
entation that  it  has  ever  been  my  privi- 
lege to  hear.  Thus  I  do  not  speak  from 
hearsay;  I  speak  from  personal  knowl- 
edge of,  and  long  close  association  with, 
Don  Williams  the  man  and  Don  Williams 
the  career  Administrator. 

His  leadership  In  soil  and  water  con- 
servation across  the  board — the  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  of  technical  sen- 
ices  to  conservation  districts  and  the 
acceleration  of  this  work;  the  splendid 
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new  approaches  to  the  total  job  such  as 
the  Great  Plains  conservation  program 
and  resource  and  conservation  develop- 
ment projects— all  these  and  other  ad- 
vances made  by  a  strong  and  vigorous 
agency  that  is  contributing  to  a  better 
America,  attest  to  the  overall  measure- 
ment of  the  man. 

As  the  problem  of  getting  over  to  an 
urban  society  the  fact  that  a  protected 
and  developed  land  is  the  basis  of  our 
present  well-being  and  the  base  for  the 
future,  a  man  like  Don  Williams  and  the 
fine  job  he  does  become  absolutely  neces- 
sary.   

SOCIAL  SECURITY  IS  SOUND 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  mis- 
leading  and   alarming   statements    are 
published  about  the  social  security  sys- 
tem, they  cause  grave  concern  to  the 
millions  who  are  members  of  that  system. 
It    is    imperative    that    false    charges 
against  the  system  be  answered.  The  Oc- 
tober issue  of  Reader's  Digest  carried 
such  charges.  They  were  emphatically 
and  effectively  answered  by  the  distin- 
guished   chairman    of    the    Ways    and 
Means  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  Congressman  Mats.  His  state- 
ment was  backed  up  by  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Wilbur  J.  Cohen.  This  response  appears 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Septem- 
ber 27, 1967.  page  27026. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Daniel  J.  Murphy, 
Jr.,  the  district  manager  in  Springfield, 
Mass..  social  security  office,  has  also  chal- 
lenged the  attacks  on  the  system.  In  two 
letters  to  the  editor  of  the  Springfield 
Union,  Mr.  Murphy  persuasively  estab- 
lishes the  soundness  of  the  program.  I 
commend  him  for  this  action.  He  speaks 
as  a  recognized  authority  on  social  se- 
curity. I  know  that  his  statements  will 
greatly  help  in  lifting  the  anxiety  of 
those  who  contribute  to,  and  benefit 
from,  the  program. 

I  Include  Mr.  Murphy's  letters  with  my 
remarks : 

Department    op    Health,    Educa- 
tion, AND  Welfare, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  October  4,  1967. 
The  EorroR, 
Springfield  Unicm, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Springfield  Union  on  Sep- 
tember 28  carried  a  story  on  an  article  In 
Reader's  Digest  written  by  Mr.  Charles 
Stevenson  for  the  October  Issue.  The  article 
on  "How  Secure  Is  Your  Social  Security?"  Is 
misleading  and  creates  anxiety  and  fear 
about  the  financing  of  the  social  security 
system  that  are  groundless. 

The  article  Implies  that  Chairman  Wil- 
bur D.  Mills  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, Representative  John  W.  Byrnes,  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  are 
profoundly  alarmed  about  the  basic  design 
and  fiscal  Integrity  of  the  social  program 
and  about  the  course  the  program  Is  taking. 
CXin -2040— Part  24 


The  facts,  however,  are  that  as  recently  as 
five  weeks  ago  these  men  jointly  supported 
legislation  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967 
(HR  12080),  which  builds  upon  the  present 
social  security  program.  In  addition  on  Sep- 
tember 27  Representative  Mills,  speaking  In 
the  House  stated  "...  I  have  read  the  article 
very  carefully  and  find  that  it  contains  a 
number  of  half-truths  that  lead  to  mislead- 
ing conclusions.  .  .  .  The  program  Is  ac- 
tuarially and  financially  sound."  "Be- 
cause of  the  Importance  of  rebutting  the 
erroneous  Implications"  Representative 
Mills  Inserted  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord a  sUtement  by  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Wilbur  J.  Cohen  replying  to  the  article. 

Space  does  not  permit  taking  up  each 
misleading  point  In  the  article  and  quoted 
in  your  release;  however  In  fairness  to  Spring- 
field residents,  the  following  should  be 
brought  to  their  attention : 

1.  The  soundness  of  the  program  has  been 
examined  a  number  of  times  by  groups  of 
independent,  nongovernmental  represent- 
atives of  business.  Insurance,  labor,  and  the 
public.  These  advisory  councils,  made  up  of 
outstanding  experts  in  the  field  have  ex- 
amined thoroughly  all  of  the  Issues  con- 
nected with  the  "security"  of  social  security. 
They  have  consistently  concluded  that  the 
program  Is  soundly  financed  and  that  Its 
income— out  Into  the  long  range  future- 
will  be  sufficient  to  meet  Its  obligations. 

The  councils  have  taken  note  of  such 
charges  as  those  made  in  the  article  to  the 
effect  that  social  security  taxes  are  used  for 
purposes  other  than  social  security,  that  the 
trust  funds  contain  only  lOU's  and  that  the 
system  is  "In  the  red"  by  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  councils  have  found 
these  charges  to  be  without  foundation. 

2.  The  article  says  that  the  program  puts 
a  "squeeze  on  the  young."  This  Is  not  so.  The 
fact  la  that  even  without  taking  Into  account 
that  benefits  have  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  increased  from  time  to  time  as  changes 
occur  In  the  wage  levels  and  cost  of  living, 
young  workers  as  a  group  will  get  social 
security  protection  worth  20  to  25  percent 
more  than  they  will  pay  in  social  security 
contributions. 

Young  workers  could  not  buy  comparable 
Insurance  protection  from  private  Insurance 
companies  at  anywhere  near  the  amount  they 
pay  for  their  social  security  protection. 

In  deciding  whether  younger  people  get 
their  money's  worth  It  must  be  kept  In  mind 
that  the  program  provides  not  only  retire- 
ment protection  but  also  survivors  and  dis- 
ability protection.  The  Importance  of  this 
protection  can  be  Illustrated  by  an  example : 
the  "value  of  the  social  security  survivors  pro- 
tection pro\'lded  under  the  House-passed  bill 
In  the  case  of  the  worker  whose  earnings  are 
about  the  median  earnings  of  regularly  em- 
ployed men  ($550  per  month)  who  dies  at 
age  35  leaving  a  wife  aged  32  and  two  small 
children  Is  about  $56,000.  Were  this  worker 
to  become  disabled  at  age  35,  the  value  of 
the  disability  insurance  protection  to  him 
and  his  family  would  be  about  $59,000. 

In  Mr.  Cohen's  words.  "Mr.  Stevenson  has 
not  clarified  any  fundamental  Issues.  He  has 
not  pointed  out  the  great  unmet  social  needs. 
What  he  has  done  has  been  a  great  disservice 
to  the  millions  of  social  security  beneficiaries 
and  the  millions  who  are  counting  on  social 
security  benefits  In  the  future.  He  has  ob- 
fuscated and  confused  the  major  policy  is- 
sues m  social  security.  A  crlUcal  and  con- 
structive review  of  social  security  would  be 
welcome.  A  glib  and  superficial  attack  on  a 
program  so  important  to  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans ts  not  a  contribution  to  the  American 
people." 

Sincerely  yours, 

Daniel  J.  MtrRPHT, 
District    Manager.    Social    Security 
Administration. 


Department    of    HTalth,    Educa- 
tion. AND  Welfare, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  October  12,  1967. 
The  EnrroR. 

Springfield  Daily  News, 
Springfield.  Mass. 

Dear  Sir:  An  article  by  Don  G.  Camp- 
bell that  appeared  In  your  paper  on  October 
4  Is  typical  of  the  misinformation  being  clr- 
ciUated  about  the  social  security  program. 
Mr  Campbell  states  that  the  social  secu- 
rity trust  funds  have  a  deficit  of  $400  billion 
because  they  do  not  constitute  a  full  re- 
serve required  of  private  Insurance  com- 
panies. The  fact  is  that  it  would  not  only 
be  unnecessary  but  also  unwise  to  build  up 
such  a  huge  reeerve.  The  Advisory  Council 
on  Social  Security,  an  Independent  group 
of  non-governmental  experts  stated  in  Its 
most  recent  report,  "...  A  compulsory 
social  Insurance  program  Is  correctly  con- 
sidered soundly  financed  If.  on  the  basis  of 
actuarial  estimates,  current  assets  plus  fu- 
ture income  are  expected  to  be  stifflclent  to 
cover  all  the  obligations  of  the  program; 
the  present  system  meets  this  test  .  .    " 

As  In  his  comments  about  the  program 
being  "In  the  red,"  Mr.  Campbell's  com- 
ments about  social  security  being  a  "bad 
buy"  for  the  young  worker,  and  his  Idea 
that  the  svstem  should  be  on  a  voluntary 
basis  are  equally  shallow  and  fallacious.  I 
am  sure  that  his  statement,  "political  ma- 
neuvering results  in  unwarranted  Increases 
In  benefits,"  would  find  little  support  among 
the  52,000  social  security  beneficiaries  living 
In  the  Springfield  area. 

I  regret  that  such  a  brief  reply  must  an- 
swer a  misleading  article  that  was  spread 
across  one-third  of  one  of  your  pages.  What 
concerns  me  more,  however,  is  the  needless 
alarm  and  frightening  anxiety  that  such 
Irresponsible  sensationalism  cavises  so  many 
of  our  fellow  residents. 
Sincerely  yours. 

DANTXL  J.  MtTRPKT.  Jr., 

District  Manager,  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration. 


CIVILIAN  NUCLEAR  POWER 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in 
the  bodv  of  the  Record  a  response  of  the 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  W.  A.  Boyle,  to  Senator  John 
O.  Pastore's  comments  recorded  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  October  16. 
1967,  on  page  28884: 

October  18.  1967. 

Hon   John  O.  Pastore, 

Chairman.  Congressional  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pastore:  It  has  been  noted 
with  Interest  that  vou  took  the  occasion  on 
October  16  to  engage  In  a  personal  attack  on 
me  In  the  United  States  Senate  because  of 
the  position  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  and  the  undersigned  on  questions 
relating  to  the  grave  dangers  of  the  civilian 
nuclear  power  program. 

For  your  Information,  I  am  enclosing  a 
copv  of  the  September  15  Issue  of  our  ofBclal 
publication,  The  United  Mine  Workers 
Journal,  which  contains  the  complete  text  of 
my  remarks  on  Labor  Day  concerning  this 
subject.  There  are  also  other  pertinent  mat- 
ters In  this  Issue  of  the  Journal  that  I  should 
like  to  call  to  vour  attention.  Also  enclosed 
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are  subsequent  Issues  of  the  Journal  with 
further  material  on  the  serious  hazards  of 
such  atomic  energy  plajata. 

These  documente  are  being  sent  to  you 
because  it  Is  obvious  that  neither  you  nor 
your  speech  writers  have  read  my  speech.  I 
assume  the  speech  writers  are  employees  of 
the  Joint  ConunJttee  and/or  the  Atomic 
Energy  Ck)mmlsslon  working  on  government 
time  at  taxpayers'  expense  to  enable  you  to 
"defend"  what  you  fallaciously  call  the 
"private  nuclear  power"  Industry. 

I  resent  your  attacks  on  me  and  my  in- 
tegrity for  personal  reasons.  I  resent,  as  a 
taxpayer,  you  wasting  the  time  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  space  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  to  launch  a  personal  diatribe 
against  a  private  citizen. 

My  concern  In  this  matter  Is  simple.  I  am 
concerned  for  human  life.  As  an  official  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  for 
most  of  my  adult  life,  my  first  concern  al- 
ways has  been  for  the  welfare  of  human 
beings. 

I  cannot,  among  other  things,  permit  you 
to  go  unchallenged  with  your  Implication 
that  I  am  In  any  way  attacking  the  military 
nuclear  program.  I  am  on  record  on  this 
matter  in  all  of  my  public  statements  on 
atomic  energy.  And  I  quote  from  my  Labor 
Day  speech  as  a  recent  example. 

"It  has  been  said  that  we  have  more  nu- 
clear weapons  right  now  than  we  will  ever 
need.  If  we  need  atomic  bombs,  so  be  It. 

"And  I  say  this  because  I  do  not  Intend  to 
argue  with  the  military  about  defense  policy. 
I  pray  to  God  that  they  will  never  be  used. 
But  i  am  not  talking  about  national  de- 
fense. I  am  talking  about  the  unnecessary 
building  of  dangerous,  poisonous  radioactive 
clvUlan  atomic  pKJwer  plants.  I  am  talking 
about  an  Industry  that  Is  being  built  on  the 
tortured  bodies  of  the  men  who  for  more 
than  20  years  have  dug  this  poisonous 
uranium  from  the  ground. 

"I  am  talking  about  pollutants  that  come 
from  these  atomic  jjower  plants  and  poison- 
ous waste  material  that  Is  being  dumped 
around  the  country  In  out-of-the-way  places 
where  the  'experts*  hope  It  won't  be  seen.  I 
am  talking  about  the  Hanford  Atomic  plant 
polluting  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  River. 
I  am  talking  about  the  power  company 
executives  who  are  so  greedy  for  government 
subsidies  that  they  would  endanger  the  lives 
of  mllllonfl  of  Americans  In  our  big  cities  by 
building  atomic  power  plants  in  or  near  the 
heart  of  these  cities." 

I  charged  In  that  speech  and  I  repeat  now 
that  the  dangerous  civilian  atomic  power 
program  le  being  subsidized — or  paid  for.  If 
you  wish  to  be  more  specific — with  govern- 
ment funds.  This,  as  you  well  know,  can  be 
documented  despite  the  deceptive  bookkeep- 
ing methods  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

You  admit  In  your  attack  on  me  that  up 
to  1963  the  government  was  subsidizing  the 
civilian  atomic  Industry.  How  the  books  have 
been  manipulated  since  then  I  can  not  be 
sure,  but  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  open 
the  books  for  public  examination  to  deter- 
mine the  facts. 

Tour  callous  statement  that  no  members 
of  the  public  have  been  hurt  by  the  civilian 
nuclear  program  attempts  to  Ignore  the  fact 
that  a  citizen  of  your  own  state  of  Rhode 
Island.  Robert  Peabody,  died  a  horrible 
death  In  1964  from  radiation  exposure.  The 
authoritative  New  England  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine published  the  gruesome  clinical  details 
on  the  case  and  the  authoritative  magazine, 
Scientific  American,  followed  up  with  a 
further  article  about  the  Peabody  case.  I  am 
sure  there  Is  a  case  history  on  the  matter  in 
your  files  or  that  It  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  flies.  Under 
your  restrictive  definition  I  suppose  the  late 


Mr.  Peabody  Is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of 
the  general  public.  To  me,  however,  he  was  a 
human  being. 

And  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  approxi- 
mately 6,000  uranium  miners  In  the  Western 
States  are  presently  Ul  with  forms  of  radia- 
tion poisoning  and  will  probably  die.  How- 
ever, these  mine  workers,  under  your  defini- 
tion, are  not  members  of  the  general  pubUc. 
To  me  they  are  human  beings.  I  am  con- 
cerned for  them.  As  a  United  States  Senator 
and  elected  representative  of  the  people  of 
your  state  you  should  also  be  concerned  for 
them  and  other  potential  victims. 

You  charge  that  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  Is  In  a  campaign  to  "undercut  the 
nuclear  power  Industry."  We  are,  to  be  more 
precise,  actually  engaged  In  a  campaign  to 
wipe  out  the  construction  of  dangerous  civil- 
ian nuclear  power  plants  across  the  length 
and  breadth  of  America.  We  are  In  a  cam- 
paign to  put  the  government-financed  and 
eovernment-sponsored  civilian  nuclear  power 
industry  out  of  business,  to  turn  It  over  to 
private  enterprise  and  see  If  It  can  stand  on 
its  own  feet. 

We  are  sick  and  tired  of  the  double  talk  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  this  mat- 
ter. We  are  sick  and  tired  of  the  falsehoods 
concerning  the  real  and  potential  dangers  of 
this  program  to  .all  Americans. 

We  are  engaged,  most  Importantly,  In  a 
campaign  to  warn  the  American  people  of 
the  terrifying  dangers  of  this  civilian  pro- 
gram. We  are,  as  you  charge,  engaged  In  a 
campaign  to  "Inflame  and  alarm  the  public." 
We  admit  this.  It  Is  time  that  someone  op- 
posed you  and  your  committee,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  giant  corpora- 
tions that  constitute  the  civilian  atomic  es- 
tablishment. It  is  time  that  someone  "In- 
flamed and  alarmed"  the  public.  We  can  not 
expect  you  or  your  powerful  Joint  Commit- 
tee to  tell  us  the  truth  or  the  facts. 

Incidentally,  I  am  delighted  to  read  that 
you  state  publicly  that  you  do  not  know 
"whether  actual  operating  experience  with 
these  reactors  will  verify  the  economic  esti- 
mates on  which  their  purchase  was  based." 
I  seem  to  recall  constant  statements  by  the 
atomic  power  spokesmen,  bolstered  by  de- 
tailed AEC  public  relations  advisory  docu- 
ments, to  the  effect  that  these  reactors  are 
economically  feasible.  If  such  reactors  are 
neither  economically  feasible  nor  safe  the 
whole  problem  should  be  sent  back  to  the 
laboratory  where  It  can  not  endanger  the 
general  public  about  whom  you  show  at  least 
some  concern.  If  such  reactors  are  economi- 
cally feasible  they  are  still,  in  my  considered 
opinion^  dangerous  and  this  nation  should 
not  be  proceeding  with  the  building  of  such 
plants  at  this  time. 

The  public  does  not  know,  as  I  am  sure  you 
do,  of  the  leaking  nuclear  tanks  at  Hanford, 
of  the  air  pollution  from  atomic  wastes,  of 
the  water  and  ground  pollution  from  radio- 
active materials.  They  do  not  know — but  they 
shall  if  I  have  my  say — that  they  can  not  buy 
Insurance  to  protect  themselves  against 
atomic  accidents. 

I  am  therefore  glad  to  see  you  admit  that 
there  are  "uninsurable  potential  liabilities 
arising  from  the  use  of  the  atom  to  generate 
electricity."  I  am  glad  to  see  you  admit  that 
damages  "could  conceivably  arise  from  a  nu- 
clear disaster."  That  Is  what  I  have  been 
saying.  But  unlike  you  I  am  not  willing  to 
sit  back  and  wait  until  such  a  nuclear  dis- 
aster occurs. 

My  concern  Is  for  human  beings.  My  con- 
cern Is  for  the  truth.  My  concern  Is  for  facts. 
I  Intend  to  do  everything  at  my  command 
to  "inflame  and  alarm"  the  American  people 
over  this  terrible  menace. 
Sincerely  yours. 

W.  A.  Boyle. 
President,     United     Mine     Workers     of 
America. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  TELLS  HOW 
SERIES  OF  1-MINUTE  SPEECHES 
IN  THE  HOUSE  WILL  SAVE  NATION 
$10  TO  $25  MILLION  A  YEAR 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  two  newspaper  articles. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  lUinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  of  interest  to  every  Member  of  the 
House,  and  certainly  it  is  reflective  of 
the  national  influence  and  usefulness  ol 
speeches  made  in  this  Chamber,  espe- 
cially those  that  are  voiced  during  the 
1-minute  period,  that  the  vocal  revela- 
tions of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Pike],  made  in  repeated  1-minute 
speeches,  will  result  in  an  annual  saving 
of  from  $10  to  $25  million  in  future  de- 
fense purchases. 

I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  in- 
clude two  articles  from  the  respected  New 
York  Times  of  October  30.  1967,  the  first 
a  dispatch  from  Washington  by  William 
Beecher,  stating  that  a  top  official  in  the 
Defense  Department  estimated  at  be- 
tween $10  and  $25  million  the  future  an- 
nual savings  resulting  from  one  col- 
league's exposure,  the  second  a  political 
profile  of  Congressman  Pike. 

The  first  article  follows: 

Article  by  Wh-liam  Beecher 

Washington.  October  29. — Insistent  asser- 
tions that  the  Government  had  been  over- 
charged more  than  $34,000  on  small  pur- 
chases have  led  to  a  tightening  of  the  De- 
fense Department's  procurement  program 

A  top  official  says  that  the  move  may  even- 
tually save  810-mlllion  to  $25-mllllon  a  year. 

In  a  series  of  Congressional  statements  and 
press  releases  last  summer.  Representative 
Otis  G.  Pike,  Democrat  of  Suffolk  County,  in- 
sisted that  the  military  had  paid  t*ns  of 
thousands  of  dollars  for  spare  parts  worth 
a  small  fraction  of  that  amount. 

CHANGES    ORDERED 

Thomas  D.  Morris,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Installations  and  Logistics,  con- 
ceded In  an  interview  that  an  extensive  in- 
vestigation had  substantiated  Mr.  Pike's 
charges  and  uncovered  several  other  in- 
stances of  overcharging. 

As  a  result,  he  said,  the  Pentagon  has  or- 
dered a  series  of  changes  In  Its  procedures 
aimed  at  eliminating  similar  overpayments 
and  turning  up  millions  of  dollars  In  sav- 
ings. 

"But  the  savings,  though  meaningful,  are 
less  Important  than  Insuring  the  Integrity 
of  the  procurement  system."  Mr.  Morris  said. 

"We  can't  knowingly  tolerate  abuses  of  the 
kind  Congressman  Pike  has  pointed  out." 

HEARINGS  MAY  BE  HELD 

The  whole  matter  may  be  taken  up  soon  In 
hearings  before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Subcommittee  for  Special  Investigations, 
headed  by  Representative  Porter  Hardy  Jr., 
Democrat  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Morris  said  that  the  problem  was  cen- 
tered on  the  so-called  "small  purchases" 
category  of  military  procurement,  accounting 
for  eight  million  Individual  purchases  averag- 
ing about  $230  an  order. 

"Even  If  we  were  99  per  cent  perfect  In 
handling  these  small  purchases,"  he  said,  "we 
would  still  make  80,000  mistakes  a  year.  Mr. 
Pike,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Government 
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.„ntine  Office,  uncovered  18  mist.akes  But 
trcannot  allow  these  flagrant  overcharges 

^'^elS'of'the  18  cases  cited  by  Mr.  Plke- 
JlnUng  to  $34,059  of  the  $34,329  tot^- 
Sed  purchases  from  Deslgnatorles.  Inc 
Twineola  L.I.,  which  Is  In  Nassau  County, 
°  ,tt  St^rUng  instruments  Division.  Mr.  Mor- 
T.^ld  Government  auditors  have  gone  over 
^nooo  of  the  company's  Invoices  and  come 
up^th  other  allegedly  excessive  charges,  he 

"^L  Morris  said  that  this  material  has  been 
,^„ed  over  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
;^ible  legal  action.  In  the  meantime,  the 
?^panv  has  been  blacklisted  from  doing 
bS^'  ^'th  ^^'  ^^^""^^  Department  until 
-he  matter  Is  cleared  up.  he  said. 

l^ong  the  examples  cited  by  Mr.  Pike  were 
•hrsale  by  the  company  of  nine  spur  gears 
'nr  8194  30  apiece  on  which  the  catalogue 
fee  was  »3.43  apiece,  and  30  high-voltage 
couplings  at  $67.50  apiece,  on  which  the 
cfttaloeue  price  was  $2.75. 

In  an  effort  to  tighten  procedures.  Mr. 
Morri'^  said  that  the  Pentagon  would  insist 
that  s'enior  procurement  officials  devote  more 
ttae  reviewing  the  20  to  30  daily  decisions 
of  each  young  buyer  involved  in  small-pur- 
chase orders. 

These  less  experienced  men  will  be  given 
additional  training  and  be  required  to  show 
what  evidence  they  used  to  determine  the 
reasonableness  of  each  purchase  price. 

When  a  new  Item  of  equipment  is  brought 
into  the  Inventory,  Mr.  Morris  said,  a  major 
etlort  will  be  made  to  get  a  Ust  from  the 
manufacturer  or  subcontractors  who  made 
each  component  so  that  spare  parts  in  the 
future  can  be  bought  at  the  lowest  cost, 
without  going  through  a  middleman. 

SpeclflcaJly  because  of  Mr.  Pike's  disclo- 
sures  Mr.  Morris  said  that  the  Government 
m  search   of   "irrational    pricing   patterns, 
would  step  up  Its  scrutiny  of  companies  spe- 
cializing m  providing  spare  parts  to  the  mlU- 

^But  while  granting  that  by  oversight  the 
Defense  Department  had  not  plugged  all  the 
loopholes  in  Its  procurement  program.  Mr. 
Morris  estimated  that  It  would  take  more 
than  10,000  new  employes,  costing  $60-mil- 
Uon  to  $70-mllllon  a  year,  to  eliminate  all 

errors.  ,  . 

That  would  be  a  lot  more  than  could  pos- 
sibly be  saved  by  eliminating  mistakes  in 
buying,  he  said. 

He  also  observed  that  small  purchases  had 
been  overiooked  In  the  last  several  years  be- 
cause of  the  relatively  small  dollar  amount 
involved,  representing  about  4  per  cent  of 
the  total  defense  procurement. 

What  may  be  easily  overiooked.  he  said,  are 
the  billions  of  dollars  defense  officials  believe 
they  have  saved  since  1961  by  such  actions  as 
markedly  Increasing  the  number  of  large 
contracts  awarded  competitively,  rather  than 
through  negotiation,  and  In  making  pur- 
chases on  a  cheaper  multlyear  basis  rather 
th.in  on  a  year-by-year  basis. 

INDEFAnOABLE  POLmCIAN 

The  second  article,  with  the  headline 
■Indefatigable  Politican,"  follows: 
IFrom  the  New  York   (N.Y.)  Times,  Oct.  80, 

1867] 
Indefatigable  PoLmciAN:    Ons   Grey   Pike 

Representative  Otis  Grey  Pike  got  In- 
terested in  politics  and  the  Democratic  party 
when  he  was  14  years  old  and  they  have  been 
his  consuming  passion  almoet  without  Inter- 
ruption ever  since.  The  tall  gray-haired  Suf- 
folk County  Congressman,  whose  disclosures 
of  excessive  payments  by  the  military  estab- 
lishment have  been  confirmed  by  the  Penta- 
gon, recalled  In  a  recent  interview  his  first 
glimmers  of  political  awakening. 

"It  began  when  I  was  14,"  he  said.  "It  was 
on  a  Siinday  during  the  Depression.  My  sister, 
Betty,  who  la  10  years  older  than  I  am,  came 


home  from  her  Job  with  the  Suffolk  County 
Welfare  Department  and  told  us  about  a 
family  she  had  jtist  vlsit«d. 

"They  had  a  big  farm— around  150  acres, 
as  I  remember— and  she  said  that  all  they 
had  for  Sunday  dinner  was  boiled  poUtofcs. 

•I  was  surprised  that  In  a  great  country 
Uke  America,  such  a  thing  could  happen. 
All  my  faanily  had  always  been  Republicans, 
but  that  kind  of  thing,  and  what  FrarUtlln 
Roosevelt  tried  to  do  about  It.  turned  me  into 
a  Democrat." 

It  did  not,  however,  turn  him  Into  a  par- 
ticulariy  orthodox  Democrat.  As  one  party 
official  on  Long  Island  has  commented,  Mr. 
Pike  "runs  for  office  as  a  Democrat,  Is  elected 
by  Republicans,  has  liberal  leanings  and  a 
conservative  approach." 

The  formula  has  worked  admirably  for  Mr. 
Pike  who  is  now  serring  his  fourth  term  as 
the  Congressman  from  Suffolk  County,  an 
area  once  considered  solidly  Republican. 

M--  Pike  was  born  in  Riverhead.  L.I.,  on 
Aue  31  1921,  the  son  of  Otis  Grey  Pike  and 
the  former  Belle  Lupton.  Both  his  parents 
died  when  he  was  a  boy  but  left  enough  to 
provide  him  with  a  reasonably  comfortable 
childhood  and  a  good  education. 

He  was  graduated  from  Princeton  In  1943 
and  after  four  vears  as  a  Marine  combat 
pilot  in  Worid  War  II,  from  the  Columbia 
University  Law  School  In  1948. 

Mr.  Pike's  first  bid  for  elective  office  was 

faltering.  ,    ..     ^  .„  »»,„ 

In  1949,  the  year  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  set  up  his  law  practice  in  Riverhead. 
he  ran  for  justice  of  the  peace  and  was 
defeated.  Six  vears  later,  he  ran  again.  This 
years  later,  he  ran  again.  This  time  he  won 
and  his  political  career  was  started. 

In  1958  Mr.  Pike  took  on  Representative 
Stuvvesant  Wainwrlght,  the  Republican  In- 
cumbent, in  the  race  for  the  House  seat 
from  Suffolk.  The  open-faced  Democrat  with 
the  bow  tie  lost  the  contest,  but  he  wasted 
no  time  beginning  his  campaign  for  the 
same  seat  in  the  1960  election.  Then  to  the 
surprise  of  most  political  observers,  he  beat 
Mr.  Wainwrlght  by  2,700  votes.  ^.  ^    . 

In  his  subsequent  campaigns,  which  ne 
has  won  handUlv.  Mr.  Pike  has  displayed  not 
only  an  indefatigabillty  that  tends  to  over- 
whelm his  opponents  but  also  a  wit  .bat 
sometimes  perplexes  them. 

For  example,  during  campaigns,  he  sends 
Long  Island  newspapers  a  "Blast  Pike  Kit 
which  informs  them  of  his  weaknesses  and 
vulnerabUltles  so  that  reporters  will  not  have 
to  invest  the  Ume  and  effort  to  study  his 

record 

Like  most  members  of  the  House.  Mr,  Pike 
campaigns  constantly. 

He  normally  spends  the  work  week  In 
Washington,  where  he  has  a  remarkably  low 
absentee  rate  In  Congress,  and  his  weekend^ 
on  Long  Island  attending  a  steady  round 
of  dinners,  meetings,  cocktail  parties,  dances 
and  civic  gatherings.  ,    .      ah  i<.    o 

They  have  three  children— Lois  Adele.  a 
19-year-old  sophomore  at  Radcllffe;  Douglas 
Arthur  18.  a  freshman  at  Princeton,  and 
Robert  Dudley,  14.  a  freshman  at  Riverhead 
High  School.  _,         ,  ,,. 

Mr  Pike  recenUy  betrayed  the  deep  faith 
he  places  In  the  craft  of  politics  when  a  re- 
porter asked  to  spend  some  time  with  the 
Congressman  watching  him  work  and  cam- 

Mr.  Pike  was  Immediately  receptive  to  the 
proposal.  ..^. 

"The   more   people  know   about   poUUcs, 
he  said,  "the  better  off  we'll  all  be." 

Then  his  blue  eyes  brightened  and  a  smile 
crossed  his  handsome  face  as  he  added,  "I  m 
clean." 


address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 

^^The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    genUeman    from 
West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr   HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  great  deal  has  been  written 
and  said  about  the  prestige  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,   as 
weU   as    about   individual   Members    of 
Congress.  I  am  proud  to  number  among 
my  West  Virginia  constituents  J.  Allen 
Overton,  Jr..  execuUve  vice  president  ol 
the  American  Mining  Congress  who  de- 
livered today  a  most  remarkable  address 
which  reveals  a  rare  understanding  ol 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr  Overton  addressed  the  safety 
awards  luncheon  of  the  Portland  Cement 
Association  annual  meeting  in  Chicago, 
111.  this  noon.  His  address  carries  the 
title  "How  Safe  is  America?"  As  a  West 
Virginian,  trained  in  the  law,  and  as- 
sociated with  the  legislative  processes  of 
State  and  Federal  Government  for  more 
than  25  vears,  he  speaks  from  long  and 
practical  experience.  He  concludes: 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  the 
last,  best  hope  of  free  men  and  free  govern- 
ment. 


THE  PRESTIGE  OF  CONGRESS 
Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 


Mr    Speaker,  Mr.  Overton  is  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  citizens  m   my 
congressional  district.  He  was  born  in 
the  fine  and  thriving  city  of  Parkers- 
burg,  W.  Va..  the  second  largest  city 
in  the  Fourth  Congressional  District.  He 
served  in  the  West  Virginia  House  of 
Delegates  from  1948  to  1950.  being  elected 
as  a  Republican.  He  has  always  proven 
to  be  a  vigorous  and  fair  exponent  ol 
the  Republican  faith,  and  an  active  par- 
ticipant  in   political    and   "vic   affairs. 
During  the  period  1949  through  1954,  Mr. 
Overton  was  a  member  of  the  law  firm 
of  Handlan,  Overton  &  Early  in  Parkers- 
burg,  W.  Va. 

During  the  vears  from  1955  to  1959, 
Mr    Overton  served  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  first  as  special  assistant  to 
the  general  counsel  and  later  as  deputy 
general    counsel.    President   Eisenhower 
nominated  him  in  1959  to  be  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  where  he 
served  with  great  distinction  until  June 
of   1962.   On  several  occasions  when  I 
testified  before  the  Tariff  Commission. 
I  was  deeply  impressed  with  Comnns- 
sioner  Overton's  grasp  of  the  complexi- 
ties of  the  schedules  and  policies  over 
which  he  had  jurisdiction.  In  January 
1963  Mr  Overton  was  named  to  his  pres- 
ent position  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
American  Mining  Congress. 

Mr  Speaker,  because  of  the  great  m- 
terest  I  know  that  all  Members  wUl  have 
in  Mr  Overton's  address,  particularly  the 
last  portion  thereof,  under  unammous 
consent  I  am  including  the  complete  text 
of  that  address  with  my  remarks: 

How   Safe  Is   America? 
(An  address  bv  J.  Allen  Overton.  Jr.,  execu- 
tive vice  president,  American  Mining  Con- 
Kress  at  the  safetv  awards  luncheon  of  the 
Portland  Cement  Association  annual  meet- 
ing, Chicago,  ni..  November  14.  1967) 
The  American  Mining  Congress  Is  honored 
bv  vour  invitation  to  share  In  that  portion 
of   the   program   for   this  Portland    Cement 
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Association  convention  which  Involves  your 
Safety  Awards  and  Honors  for  several  very 
significant  reasons. 

First,  I  am  especially  honored  with  the 
privilege  of  speaking  here  today  before  the 
chief  officers  of  the  companies  who  operate 
In  every  one  of  the  50  States  of  our  Nation 
and  who  service  every  city,  town  and  ham- 
let in  the  Nation.  Seldom  Is  a  person  ac- 
corded the  privilege  of  visiting  with  such  a 
distinguished  and  Important  element  of  our 
Nation's  business  leadership. 

Secondly,  I  am  honored  by  your  Invita- 
tion to  address  this  Safety  Awards  Luncheon 
because  the  American  Mining  Congress  has 
for  a  great  many  years  placed  an  emphasis  on 
safety  which  is  second  to  no  other  under- 
taking In  the  mining  Industry,  and  by  which 
effort  the  American  Mining  Congress  became 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  safety  efforts  of 
industrial  activities. 

My  third  reason  for  being  honored  by 
having  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  to- 
day— and  the  last  one  I  will  specifically  state, 
although  there  are  many  others — is  because 
of  the  long,  friendly  and  close  working  as- 
sociation which  the  American  Mining  Con- 
gress has  had  with  the  cement  industry 
through  a  very  active  and  comprehensive 
membership  of  your  companies.  This  asso- 
ciation has  given  us  a  rare  Insight  into  your 
industry's  problems  and  accomplishments. 
We  are  abundantly  concerned  with  your 
problems  and  we  share  your  pleasure  In  sur- 
veying your  many  accomplishments. 

So  we  speak  the  same  language,  you  and  I. 
And  we  have  many,  many  concerns  in 
common. 

You  have  heard  much  at  these  sessions 
about  planning  for  safety,  about  accident 
prevention  and  the  techniques  which  can 
bring  your  goals  closer  to  the  reach  of  every 
employee  and  every  employer.  Surrounded, 
as  I  am  here  today,  by  some  of  this  Nation's 
most  accomplished  experts  in  these  areas,  I 
will  not  presume  on  your  time  by  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  technical  aspects  in  these 
fields  which  you  know  so  well. 

Your  deliberations  have  Involved  you.  too. 
In  matters  related  to  pollution  abatement, 
an  area  of  prime  concern  not  alone  to  cement, 
but  also  to  every  other  segment  of  mining, 
to  all  enlightened  Industry — and  Indeed  to 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  America. 
Again,  I  would  not  presume  to  engage  in  any 
technical  discussion  of  this  subject— except 
to  point  out  the  appropriateness  of  your 
consideration  in  a  single  session  of  these  two 
subjects  which  are  In  the  van  of  our  indus- 
try's interest  and  also  occupy  a  major  por- 
tion of  government  considerations  today. 

Day  by  day,  we  in  the  private  enterprise 
sector  of  our  economy  are  becoming  aware 
of  increasing  Involvement  of  government  in 
our  affairs.  This  Is  true  of  the  subject  of 
pollution  controls  and  of  the  safety  features 
of  Industrial  activities.  No  longer  are  safety 
In  the  working  place,  control  of  stack  emis- 
sions, quality  of  plant  water  discharges, 
noises  from  Industrial  operations,  odors  from 
some  types  of  processing  endeavors,  and  a 
host  of  other  factors  inherent  in  industrial 
operations  treated  as  separate  items  of  con- 
sideration. They  all  are  bulked  together  now 
in  Washington  In  a  single  designation — 
"Quality  of  Our  Environment".  The  develop- 
ment of  governmental  Interest  in  these  fields 
Is  not  limited  to  our  working  hours  alone.  In 
a  recent  report  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  ajxd  Welfare,  a  special  study 
group  advocated  that  Federalism  take  over 
the  direction  and  control  of  all  aspects  of 
h\iman  life  during  every  waking  emd  sleep- 
ing moment. 

Such  a  broad  concept  of  the  government's 
appropriate  role  la  the  "new  civics" — called 
"creative  Federalism" — may  cause  additional 
concern  and  activity  during  oxir  every  wak- 
ing moment  and  perliape  may  even  eat  Lnto 
a  little  of  our  sleep  I 

So,   u   we   gather   here   to   award   Safety 


Honors,  we  are  active  in  but  a  small  segment 
of  the  total  concern  of  our  companies'  in- 
volvement In  a  broad  field  of  industry-gov- 
ernment relationships. 

I  have  apparently  digressed  from  what 
might  be  expected  for  the  topic  of  a  talk  at 
a  Safety  Awards  luncheon.  You  may  by  now 
well  wonder  what  in  the  world  I  Intend  to 
talk  about.  Since  I  have  indicated  that  Safety 
is  now  involved  in  a  much  broader  field 
than  prevention  of  a  cut  or  bruise  In  our 
daily  work-a-day  world  and  more  compre- 
hensive than  any  regional  application  of  con- 
trols or  regulations,  I  want  to  devote  our 
attention  to  the  real  field  of  safety  in  which 
we  are  Involved  today — I  wish  to  discuss 
with  you  for  a  few  moments  our  first  safety 
question— "How  safe  Is  America?" 

Well,  I'm  from  West  Virginia. 

In  that  garden  spot  of  America,  we're 
noted  neither  for  our  reticence  nor  for  short- 
ness of  breath. 

Therefore,  true  to  the  traditions  of  my 
forebears,  when  I  find  myself  facing  a  gra- 
cio^ls  audience  and  confronting  a  live  micro- 
phone I  take  advantage  of  a  kindly  situation. 

I  referred  a  moment  ago  to  the  many  con- 
cerns we  have  in  common.  My  business,  as 
you  know,  keeps  me  pretty  much  In  Wash- 
ington, DC.  I  have  been  there  for  many 
years,  deeply  Involved  in  the  processes  of 
government — and  keenly  concerned  about 
the  growing  Impact  of  the  governmental 
processes  on  virtually  all  of  the  business 
decisions  which  are  made  every  hour  of  every 
day  by  many  millions  of  Americans. 

It  Is  about  the  legislative  process  In  Wash- 
ington, with  which  I  have  been  Intimately 
associated  for  some  25  years — and  more  par- 
ticularly about  the  dedicated  men  and  wom- 
en who  make  it  work — that  I  want  to  visit 
with  you  today. 

We  are,  all  of  us,  much  Involved,  on  a  per- 
sonal, a  company,  an  industry  basis  in  vir- 
tually every  action  taken — every  decision 
made — by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives. We  see  ourselves  affected  by  legislative 
proposals  In  such  diverse  fields  as  taxation, 
foreign  policy,  military  affairs,  tariff  and 
trade,  appropriations — and  the  hardy  peren- 
nials which  command  the  very  special  atten- 
tion of  our  industry,  such  as  mine  safety, 
pollution  abatement,  and  the  other  items  In 
the  long  litany. 

But  I  want  you  to  look  with  me  beyond  the 
specifics  of  these  pressing  legislative  con- 
cerns. I  want  you  to  assess  with  me  a  condi- 
tion which  could  well  hold  within  itself  the 
seeds  of  a  development  far  more  Important 
to  this  Nation  than  the  safety  requirements 
of  our  dally  occupation,  more  important  than 
the  very  legislation  on  which  the  Congress 
acts. 

I  am  concerned — very  concerned — about 
the  decline  in  Congressional  prestige. 

I  am  concerned — very  concerned — that 
each  and  every  one  of  us  face  up  to  his  civic 
duty  to  do  something  about  correcting  this 
decline. 

I  am  persuaded  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  the  last  t>est  hope  of  free  men  and  free 
government.  In  saying  this,  I  demean  no 
other  branch,  no  other  arm,  no  other  facet 
of  our  governmental  structure.  As  I  indicated 
a  moment  ago,  I  served  in  State  government. 
.^Iso,  It  was  my  great  privilege  to  serve  for 
several  years  (beginning  in  the  middle  1950s) 
in  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  Washington.  One  of  my  most 
treasured  keepsakes  of  that  service  is  the 
framed  Commission  of  Office,  indicating  ap- 
pointment by  the  President  and,  equally  im- 
portant, confirmation  by  the  Senate,  As  a 
lawyer  who  began  his  adult  working  life 
In  the  private  practice  of  law,  and  whose  only 
son  Is  now  engaged  In  the  study  of  law,  my 
respect  for  oiir  Judicial  system  Is  Ingrained 
and  deep. 

Yet,  of  all  the  great  branches  of  our  gov- 


ernment, the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
as  1  see  it,  stands  closest  to  the  people,  la. 
stinctlvely  responsive  to  their  wishes,  stead- 
ily reflecting  their  hopes  luid  aspirations. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  well 
been  called  the  world's  greatest  deliberative 
body:  the  House  of  Representatives  aptly 
labeled  the  Forge  of  Democracy.  The  impact 
of  the  Congnrese,  and  through  it  the  Impact 
of  the  people,  on  the  other  great  branches 
of  government  is  both  obvious  and  pervasive. 
Graduates  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  have 
served  with  high  honor  and  great  distinction 
at  all  levels  of  the  Judiciary  since  the  earliest 
days  of  this  Republic.  The  White  House  too 
has  been  graced  by  those  who  first  served  on 
the  national  scene  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Indeed,  three  of  the  last  lour 
Presidents  served  first  In  the  Congress,  So. 
too,  did  the  last  five  men  who  have  served  ae 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Despite  all  these  obvious  conBideratlons. 
we  have  witnessed  throughout  most  of  our 
adult  lifetimes — interrupted  only  now  and 
then,  subsiding  only  occasionally — a  per- 
sistent, a  relentless  effort  by  tiie  advocates 
of  strong  central  government  to  downgrade 
the  prestige  of  Congress,  to  tarnish  its  Image 
before  the  public.  For  more  years  than  most 
of  us  care  to  remember,  we  have  seen  this 
steady  campaign,  listened  to  the  Incessant 
drumfire  of  its  single  theme — that  we  otight 
somehow  to  regard  Congress  (the  Institution, 
and  all  too  often  the  Individuals  who  com- 
prise it)  as  an  assortment  of  buffoons,  and 
worse. 

This  Is  a  slander  of  low  degree.  It  \i 
totally  unjustified.  And  we — every  one  of 
us — can  and  should  start  doing  something 
about  It,  and  now.  This  is  our  safety  prob- 
lem. This  Is  the  safety  problem  of  the  Re- 
public. 

Prom  my  many  years  of  close  personal 
association  with  the  legislative  process  In 
Washington,  I  am  a  complete,  a  total  be- 
liever in  the  skill,  the  dedication,  the  reli- 
ability of  the  men  and  women  who  serve  in 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  I  don't  always 
agree  with  what  they  do,  and  maybe  that's 
as  it  should  be.  But  they  do  reflect  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  folks  at  home,  and  I  dont  know 
of  a  single  one  among  them  who  isn't  ready 
and  willing  always  to  account  to  the  folii 
at  home  for  his  actions  and  his  votes. 

But  what's  happening?  What  impression 
is  the  most  prevalent  impression  about  the 
Congress  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
voters?  Buffoons,  and  worse,  as  I  said  a 
moment  ago. 

Now,  why  is  this  happening?  Congrese, 
unlike  the  Presidency,  Is  not  a  highly  per- 
sonalized institution.  Congress  is  imper- 
sonal, in  great  part  because  of  Its  very  size. 
This  unwieldy.  Impersonal  quality  makes  it 
easy  for  advocates  of  bigger  and  stronger 
central  government  to  point  an  accusing 
finger  at  Congress,  to  lay  the  blame  on  Con- 
gress for  a  wide  range  of  shortcomings  which 
are  prop>erly  chargeable  to  somebody  else 
The  composite  and  grossly  Inaccurate  result 
after  all  these  years,  is  that  Congress  is  char- 
acterized before  the  public  as  dull,  insensi- 
tive, an  essentially  selfish  group  serving  only 
some  narrow  "special"  Interests  and  caring 
not  a  whit  for  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

Add  to  that  the  few  In  Congress — and  they 
are  very,  very  few  Indeed — ^who  have  abused 
the  [XJwer  of  their  Congressional  offices,  or 
used  their  official  positions  for  personal  gain. 
The  vocal  critics  of  this  very  great  Institu- 
tion need  only  one  such  case  every  decade- 
even  the  suggestion  of  a  case  will  do — to 
reinforce  the  campaign  of  slander,  abuse  and 
ridicule.  And  Congress,  again  because  it  Is 
so  unwieldy  and  as  an  Institution  so  Imper- 
sonal, does  not  and  cannot  adequately  de- 
fend Itself. 

In  all  this,  who  Is  the  loser?  Who  loses 
when  public  confidence  In  the  Congress  Is 
slowly  eroded  and  finally  undermined? 
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Everybody  loses.  Literally  everybody.  The 
Congress  itself,  the  public  generally,  you 
yj(j  i_we  all  lose.  The  cause  of  good  govern- 
joent  is  set  back  immeasurably. 

And  if  we're  going  to  turn  this  thing 
around — wed  better  tackle  it  at  the  point 
where  we  have  some  likelihood  of  success, 
you — yes,  you — you'd  better  tackle  it  in 
the  person  of  your  own  Congressman. 
Whether  you  like  his  politics,  or  whether 
you  don't,  get  better  acquainted  with  him, 
U  you  don't  like  the  Congressman  you  have, 
maybe  you  can  get  another  one  next  year. 
But  you'd  better  get  together  now  with  the 
one  you  do  have.  Let  him  know  your  re- 
spect for  the  institution  in  which  he  serves. 
Let  him  know  you  don't  put  him  or  the 
Congress  in  this  "buffoons,  or  worse"  cate- 
gory. 

The  process  must  begin  somewhere  if  we 
are  ever  to  let  Congress  know  there  are  peopls 
who  understand  and  appreciate  its  role  and 
Its  efforts.  Your  one  Congressman  and  your 
"two  Senators  add  up  to  only  three  of  the 
more  than  500  Members  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  Only  three  but  they're  yonr  three. 
This  Is  a  good  place  for  you  to  start.  Take 
these  three  as  an  assignment  for  yourself. 
Invite  them  to  your  meetings  where  you  can. 
Go  meet  with  them  were  you  can.  Maybe  you 
can  generate  some  local  recognition — news- 
paper editorials,  civic  club  activities,  and  the 
Ijjte — as  your  contribution  to  the  start  of  a 
campaign  to  upgrade  the  Congress  in  the 
public's  esteem,  to  restore  it  to  its  rightful 
position  in  terms  of  prestige,  public  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  its  very  great 
significance. 

You  can  do  your  part  in  all  this  without 
endorsing  the  reelection  of  a  Congressman 
or  Senator  of  whom  you  don't  approve.  Get 
behind  your  own  candidate  with  all  the 
steam  you  can  generate.  If  you  elect  him. 
you'll  obviously  feel  that  much  better.  Don't 
apologize  for  opposing  the  reelection  of  an 
incumbent.  Don't  apologize  for  being  a 
hard-working  supporter  of  your  own  Party 
and  your  own  candidate.  The  real  genius  of 
our  "system  remains  its  basic  two-party 
character. 

So,  if  you  generate  some  public  recognition 
'or  a  Member  or  a  candidate  whom  you  do 
support,  all  the  better  in  your  view.  If  you 
feel  that  you're  saddled  with  one  you  can- 
not support  publicly,  then  let  him  know 
quietly  and  privately  that  you  are  not  one 
who  thinks  Congress  is  sinking  to  the  low 
estate  its  critics  ascribe  to  It. 

This  will  not  be  an  idle  gesture  on  your 
part.  This  is  a  civic  obligation  that  squarely 
faces  every  one  of  us.  And,  if  you're  inclined 
to  look  for  some  return  beyond  your  duty  to 
improve  the  body  politic — then  I  would  only 
add  that  a  prime  rule  of  human  behavior 
tells  you  that  you'll  achieve  with  that  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  a  better  relationship,  a  better 
appreciation  of  your  problems — If  you  make 
this  effort,  regardless  of  whether  you  and  he 
agree  politically,  ideologically,  or  on  a  spe- 
cific issue  of  the  moment. 

The  time  for  this  is  now.  Never  before  In 
these  many  years  of  my  exposure  to  the 
workings  of  Congress  have  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  seemed  more  sensitive  to 
their  tmfortunate — and  unfair — public  im- 
age. Never  before  In  these  years  have  they 
seemed  so  much  to  need,  and  to  welcome, 
the  understanding  of  their  constituents.  And 
I  would  add  that  never  before  In  these  years 
have  I  felt  that  the  Congress — collectively 
and  Indlvldually-^was  as  badly  maligned  and 
slandered  as  It  Is  today. 

We  have  many  problems  In  Washington, 
you  and  I. 

Industry's  concerns  with  tbe  processes  of 
government  add  up  to  a  big  Job,  a  many- 
sided  Job.  That  you  know  this  Is  obvious. 
Tour  presence  here,  and  the  enthusiasm  and 
purpose  with  which  you  participated  in  these 
very  constructive   sessions  In   Chicago   give 


ample  testimony  of  your  awarenes  of  that 
fact. 

Yes — this  activity  we  like  to  call  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Is  Indeed  a  big  Job,  a  many- 
sided  Job.  And  I'm  convinced  that  we  single 
out  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole 
undertaking  when  we  say — 

It's  time  to  Speak  Up. 

It's  time  to  Stem  the  Slanders. 

It's  time  to  let  the  House  and  the  Senate 
know  there  are  some  who  Salute  its  Integ- 
rity— who  would  Restore  Its  Prestige — who 
would  Proclaim  Again  free  government's 
essential  dependence  on  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States — who  realize  this  is  the  first 
Safety  Program  of  our  Industry — and  who 
realize  tliat  America  is  only  as  safe  as  Its 
Congress  is  strong  and  respected. 


THE  TYRANNY  OF  BUREAUCRACY 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  two  letters. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tyranny  of  bureaucracy  has  been  further 
demonstrated  by  John  Doar,  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  Civil  Rights  Division, 
in  his  most  recent  action,  which  is  re- 
flected in  the  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence I  direct  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

The  situation  has  now  developed 
where  more  is  at  stake  than  a  mere 
legitimate  request  by  me  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  information,  which 
has  been  denied  me.  This  has  become 
secondary. 

Mr.  Doar  now  thumbs  his  nose  at  in- 
dividual Members  of  Congress  and  makes 
the  determination  that  he  alone  decides 
what  information  a  Member  of  Congress 
is  given  and  what  information  is  denied 
him. 

His  latest  interpretation  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act,  which  specifi- 
cally says  that  Congress  shall  not  be 
denied  the  availability  of  records,  is  that 
Members  have  no  rights  as  individuals, 
and  information  will  be  given  only  to 
Congress  itself  or  to  a  congressional 
conunittee. 

Now  every  Member  of  this  body  is  a 
party  of  interest  in  this  dangerous  atti- 
tude of  Mr.  Doar  and  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

In  other  words,  his  latest  communica- 
tion to  me  says  that  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress cannot  have  information  if  Mr. 
Doar  decides  the  Member  should  not 
have  it,  I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  this  position  and  attitude  is  one 
which  strikes  at  the  verj-  foundation  of 
the  right  of  a  member  of  Congress  to 
know  and  to  have  available  to  him  in- 
formation which  he  desires. 

I  repeat  that  my  own  individual  re- 
quest has  been  submerged.  At  stake  now 
is  the  right  of  each  individual  Member  of 
this  body,  who  in  the  future  may  make  a 
request  to  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
have  that  request  denied. 

In  Mr.  Doar's  opinion,  a  Member  of 
Congress  has  no  more  right  to  access  of 
information  than  a  policeman  directing 
trafiBc  in  the  street. 


This  is  tyranny  in  its  ugliest  form. 
I  submit  the  exchange  of  correspondence, 
which  supplements  my  remarks  of 
November  6,  so  you  can  see  for  yourself 
the  reply  of  Mr.  Doar  in  this  matter  and 
my  response  to  him : 

Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  November  8,  1967. 
Hon.   F.   Edward   HtsERT, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Hubert:  This  will  re- 
spond to  your  letter  dated  November  3,  1967 
which  repeats  your  earlier  request  for  the 
names  of  Individuals  assigned  as  election 
observers  tinder  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  Your  letter  questions  the  applicability 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  to  a  re- 
quest for  information  made  by  a  Member  of 
Congress,  and  suggests  that  in  connection 
with  such  a  request  only  the  President  may 
decline  to  furnish   the  information. 

My    understanding    of    the    doctrine    of 
Executive  privilege  as  asserted  by  the  I*resi- 
dent  with  respect  to  Congress  is  based  upon 
the  enclosed  copies  of  President  Kennedy's 
letter  of  March  7,  1962,  as  amplified  by  Mr. 
Sorenson's  letter  of  March   30,   1962.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  letter  of  April  2,   1965.  and 
a  letter  of  May  5.  1965  by  then  Deputy  At- 
torney General   Clark.  These   letters  reflect 
that  the  question  of  Executive  privilege,  as 
to  which  the  President  is  to  make  a  personal 
decision,  arises  only  in  situations  where   a 
request  for  information  is  made  by  Congress 
or  its  committees,  as  distinguished  from  a  re- 
quest   made    by    an    individual    Member    of 
Congress.  Accordingly,  my  earlier  letter  did 
not  rely  on  any  claim  of  Executive  pri\-llege. 
Your    letter    questioned   the   applicability 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  to  your 
request  because  the  Act  contains  a  specific 
provision  that  "this  section  is  not  authority 
to    withhold    Information    from    Congress." 
5  U.S.C.  552(c).  The  legislative  history  con- 
cerning this  provision,  however,  shows  that 
this   provision   makes   the   same  distinction 
noted  at)ove  between  requests  from  Congress 
or  its  committees  and  requests  by  individual 
Members  of  Congress.  House  Report  No.  1497, 
89th   Cong.,    2nd   Sess.    (concerning   section 
3(fi    of  Public   Law   89-487,   which   became 
5    U.S.C     552(c))     contains     the    following 
statement  at  pages  11-12; 

"Subsection  (f). — The  purpose  of  this  sub- 
section is  to  make  clear  beyond  doubt  that 
all  the  materials  of  Government  are  to  be 
available  to  the  public  unless  specifically 
exempt  from  disclosure  by  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (e)  or  limitations  spelled  out  In 
earlier  subsections.  And  subsection  (:')  re- 
states the  fact  that  a  law  controlling  public 
access  to  Government  information  lias  abso- 
lutely no  effect  up)on  congressional  access 
to  information.  Members  of  the  Congress 
have  all  of  the  rights  of  access  guaranteed 
to  'any  person'  by  S.  1160.  and  the  Congress 
has  additional  rights  of  access  to  all  Gov- 
ernment information  which  it  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  its  functions,"  (footnote 
omitted ) . 

I   hope   that   the  above   explanation  will 
clarify  the  basis  for  the  position  taken  In 
my  previous  letter. 
Sincerely, 

John  Doar, 
Assistant  Attorney  General.  CitHl  Rights 
Division. 

Congress  op  the  UNrxED  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  November  13,  1967. 
Mr.  John  Doar, 

Assistant     Attorney    General.    Civil    Rights 
Division.  Department  of  Justice,   Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Doar:    I  am  surprised   at  your 
cavalier  treatment  of  a  Member  of  Congress, 
contending  that  a  government  official  elected 
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November  H,  196: 


by  the  voters  will  not  be  taken  Into  the  con- 
fidence of  the  government,  Itself.  I  cannot 
agree  with  your  statement  that  language  In 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Law  applying  to 
the  Congress  gives  Members  of  that  official 
body  no  more  right  of  access  to  government 
Information  than  a  member  of  the  public. 

Regardless  of  the  Congressional  right  of 
access  to  government  Information,  I  believe 
I  have  the  right  to  know  the  facts  requested. 
The  section  of  the  law  which  you  cite  as  au- 
thority for  withholding  the  names  of  In- 
dividuals assigned  as  "volunteer"  observers 
at  the  polls  in  Louisiana  on  November  4.  1967 
certainly  is  not  authority  for  withholding. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  identification  of 
"volunteer"  poll  observers  can  qualify  as  "In- 
vestigatory files  compiled  for  law  enforce- 
ment purposes" — which  are  exempt  from  dis- 
closure under  the  law.  Identification  of  In- 
vestigators Is  by  no  means  an  "Investigatory 
file." 

Finally,  your  letter  of  November  3,  1967 
states  that  "advance  disclosure  of  the  names 
of  agents"  might  disrupt  the  Investigative 
function.  The  election  has  passed.  There  Is  no 
possibility  of  "advance"  disclosure. 

For  these  reasons,  I  repeat  my  request  for 
the  names  of  individuals  who  "volunteered" 
to  serve  as  observers  at  the  pools  on  election 
day,  November  4,  1967,  in  Louisiana. 

I  would  appreciate  a  prompt  reply  in  order 
that  I  may  plan  whatever  future  action  Is 
necessary. 

Sincerely  yours, 

P.   EDW.  HfiBERT. 


KEY  WEST'S  DESALTING  PLANT: 
MODEL  FOR  WORLD 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  deeply  interested  for  many  years 
in  the  enormous  potential  for  social  and 
economic  progress  represented  in  the  de- 
velopment of  efficient  facilities  for  the 
conversion  of  sea  water  into  pure,  fresh 
water. 

I  have  been  concerned,  first,  because 
the  Key  West  area  in  the  congressional 
district  which  I  represent  for  years  has 
been  facing  the  threat  of  a  severe  water 
shortage.  There  is  very  little  natural 
fresh  water  available  in  the  Keys.  In  the 
past  water  has  been  brought  Into  the 
area  by  a  Navy  aqueduct.  But  this  ap- 
proach obviously  would  fail  to  meet  our 
future  needs,  and  it  would  be  inordinate- 
ly expensive. 

Second,  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  I  have  been  acutely 
aware  that  effective  desalting  techniques 
could  contribute  greatly  to  our  goal  of 
Improving  the  quality  of  life  for  millions 
of  people  in  arid  regions  around  the 
world — with  all  this  means  for  political 
and  social  stability.  So  I  was  very  pleased 
to  have  sponsored  the  legislation  which 
led  to  the  International  Conference  on 
Water  for  Peace  which  was  held  in  our 
Nation's  Capital  this  year. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  a  development 
which  has  great  significance  for  Key 
West — and,  by  example,  to  many  other 
arid  regions  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
This  development  is  the  completion  and 


successful  operation  in  Key  West  of  the 
world's  largest  and  most  efficient  single- 
unit  water  desalting  plant  built  to  date. 

A  great  deal  of  credit  is  due  to  the 
Florida  Keys  Aqueduct  Commission  for 
its  leadership  and  initiative  in  sponsor- 
ing and  financing  this  project.  The  plant, 
designed  and  built  and  operated  by  West- 
inghouse.  is  now  providing  more  than 
2,600.000  gallons  of  highest  quality  fresh 
water  per  day — water  taken  from  the 
ocean.  This  supply  meets  the  entire  com- 
munity's water  needs.  Key  West  thus 
becomes  the  first  American  city  to  obtain 
all  of  its  water  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Performance  tests  have  recently  been 
completed  and  the  plant  has  met  or 
bettered  all  performance  requirements 
with  flying  colors.  At  the  conclusion  of 
these  remarks,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  M. 
Koenig.  chairman  of  the  Florida  Keys 
Aqueduct  Commission,  and  several  news- 
paper articles  which  attest  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  community  with  the 
quality  and  cost  of  the  plant's 
performance. 

Incidentally,  as  principal  sponsor  of 
the  legislation  which  created  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. I  am  pleased  that  HUD  provided  a 
loan  guarantee  to  the  commission  which 
helped  to  make  this  pioneering  effort 
financially  feasible. 

But  the  meaning  of  the  success  of  the 
Key  West  plant  extends  far  beyond  my 
own  State.  This  project  demonstrates  the 
advanced  technological  capacity  of 
American  industry — working  on  its 
own — to  design,  construct,  and  operate 
desalting  plants  which  provide  water  of 
excellent  quality  at  economical  costs.  In 
addition  to  the  benefits  this  will  bring  to 
the  American  economy,  designs  similar 
to  the  proved  plant  at  Key  West  offer 
early  opportunities  for  other  areas  of  the 
world  which  have  been  depressed  for  cen- 
turies by  a  lack  of  water. 

The  Key  West  plant  is  a  landmark 
which  can  help  arid  developing  countries 
meet  their  own  needs  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical way — employing  techniques  and 
design  features  that  have  met  the  hard 
test  of  practical  experience  and  success. 

Already,  our  Key  West  plant  has  be- 
come a  world  showplace,  attracting 
prominent  visitors  from  foreign  countries 
as  well  as  Members  of  Congress  and 
others  in  the  United  States  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  advanced  technology. 

I  congratulate  the  people  of  Monroe 
County  and  Key  West,  who  are  justly 
proud  of  this  great  project  and  all  it 
means  to  their  progress,  and  the  progress 
of  other  peoples  around  the  world. 

The  material  mentioned  above  follows: 

PLoanjA  Kbts  AQtnmtTcr  Commission, 

Key  West,  Fla.,  November  13. 1967. 
Representative  Dante  B.  Fascxll, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Representativt  Fascell;  In  response 
to  your  recent  request  for  information  re- 
lative to  the  Key  West  desalting  plant,  I 
am  pleased  to  offer  the  following  on  behalf 
of  the  Florida  Keys  Aqueduct  Commission: 

The  Florida  Keys  Aqueduct  Commission's 
2  620.000  gallon  per  day  ocean  water  desalt- 
ing plant,  which  was  designed  and  built  by 
Westlnghouse,  is  In  full  operation  providing 
our  entire  community  water  needs.  Perform- 


ance t«6ts  have  been  recently  compleie^ 
The  results  of  these  tests  clearly  Indicate  that 
our  desalting  plant  has  met  or  bettered  ai; 
of  the  contract-required  guarantees  aod 
warranties.  Operation  of  the  plant  by  West. 
Inghouse  has  also  given  us  added  assurant* 
of  smooth,  continuous  and  dependable  plant 
performance.  While  we  do  not  as  yet  have 
enough  specific  data  accrued  relative  to  the 
cost  of  plant  product  water  cost,  there  ij 
every  indication  from  the  recent  perform- 
ance  tests  to  indicate  that  the  cost  of 
water  will  be  well  within  the  predicted  83 
cents  per  thousand  gallons. 

Speaking  for  the  Florida  Keys  Aqueduc: 
Commission,  we  are  very  pleased  with  the 
fine  spirit  of  cooperation  that  we  have  «• 
perienced  with  the  prime  contractor.  West- 
Inghouse.  The  Key  West  desalting  plant  de- 
sign and  construction  Is  of  the  highest 
quality,  consistent  with  long  life  and  de- 
pendability, common  to  utility  type  produc- 
tion facilities. 

As  might  be  expected,  because  the  Key 
West  desalting  plant  is  the  largest,  most  ad- 
vanced desalting  production  facility  in  oper- 
ation to  date,  many  visitors  have  come  to 
Key  West  to  Inspect  It.  To  date  we  have  had 
visits  from  the  Los  Angeles  Metropolitan 
Water  District,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Malta, 
the  United  States  Ambassador  to  Malta,  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Bahamas,  from  Italj 
and  Kuwait,  as  well  as  many  of  our  dis- 
tinguished members  of  Congress  who  have 
a  legislative  interest  In  the  desalting  field; 
and,  of  course,  our  highest  honor  was  re- 
corded when  the  Honorable  Hubert  Horatio 
Humphrey,  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  dedicated  our  plant  on  July  20,  1967 

To  summarize,  our  desalting  plant  is  in 
full  operation  and  Is  performing  better  that 
levels  as  guarEinteed  by  Westlnghotise.  both 
In  capacity  and  efficiency.  We  believe  we  hav? 
an  exemplary  desalting  plant  and  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  show  It  to  any  and  all 
visitors  that  might  be  considering  such  a 
plant. 

Sincerely, 

John  M.  Koenig, 

Chairman. 

Malta  Official  Views  Desal  Plant 
Operation 

Malta's  dapper  56-ycar-old  Prime  Minister 
Dr.  G.  Borg  Olivier  came  to  Key  West  yester- 
day shopping  for  a  de.salinatlon  plant  to  meet 
the  needs  of  his  bustling  Mediterranean  is- 
land. 

Northeast's  giant  Yellowblrd  jet  winged 
the  prime  minister  over  the  Westlnghouse- 
built  plant  on  Stock  Island  precisely  at  noon 
before  landing  at  nearby  Key  West  Interna- 
tional Airport. 

It  was  at  the  exact  moment  the  huge  com- 
mercial liner  flew  over  that  the  plant  suc- 
cessfully completed  a  30-day  sustained  per- 
formance test. 

A  few  minutes  later  a  motorcade  carrying 
the  prime  minister,  U.S.  Ambassador  desig- 
nate to  Malta  Hugh  Sm>the,  Florida  Keys 
Aqueduct  Commission  members.  Westing- 
house  officials  and  others  arrived  at  the  loca- 
tion of  the  world's  largest  single  unit  desal 
plant. 

Olivier  stepped  briskly  out  of  a  Lincoli 
auto,  wearing  a  sporty  blue  suit  and  sharp- 
toed  black  slippers. 

Roy  Gaunt,  head  of  Westlnghouse's  Water 
Province  Department,  escorted  the  prime 
minister  into  the  plant's  control  room  where 
he  explained  the  Instruments  then  measuring 
a  product  water  output  of  2.7  million  gal- 
lons per  day. 

The  plant  had  ended  Its  30-day  test  just 
moments  before  and  now  was  beginning  a 
four-day  test  to  measure  the  consumption 
rate  of  consumables— like  fuel,  electricity 
and  sulphuric  acid. 

Olivier  signed  the  guest  book  which  Gaunt 
pointed  out  had  been  first  signed  by  Vice 
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president  Hubert  Humphrey   when  he   was 

.  rn  Julv  to  dedicate  the  plant, 
'^^ilinartv  moved  outside  where  Gaunt 
^  ^H  to  review  the  plant's  operation 
""Tot^^  Il^b^sador  Smythe  and  the 
"■"^  ^  nirt^r-TDrlvate  secretary,  G.  W.  Borg. 
P^herT  was  no  doUt  Olivier  was  Impressed 

^WesUngSe  has  submitted  bids  to  build 

rone-miuTon-gaUon  per  day  desal  units 

Tn  Ma"ta^^l<=^  low  only  has  a  one  million 

^^Thrirlme  minister  said  the  Island's  320,- 

Xne  P'^""^  crowing   and   eventually 

Sta'^wm  need':  f/ven  ilmion  gallon  per 

"•^h^Ke  party  moved  to  ^h^  re«  of  the 

^ToTvlToTT'oT.tT.lt^<ri^ 

°''me  ear  sv^lmmlng  In  Safe  Harbor  Chan- 
nel Thfteena'Jer  U  enrolled  in  lona  Prep 
srhool  at  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

The  party  spent  about  one  hour  at  the 
0 Jnt  a'Ld  \hen  left  for  the  Holiday  Inn 
P^fVo  westlnehouse  hosted  a  luncheon. 
^011  ll^  accompanied  by  his  Secretary  to 
th?M^try  Of  commonwealth  f ^^  Fo^r^^ 
Affairs  F  E.  Amato-Gaucl,  arrived  In  the 
Sd  States  as  official  guests  of  the  Presl- 
?pnt  October  1.  He  had  private  talks  with  the 
P  esident  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  he  spoke 
nefore  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 
'  The  Maltese  delegation  will  return  home 

^-^os^m  the  party  from  Washington  In- 
cluded Ambassador  Smythe'8  wife.  Senator 
Claude  Pepper's  aide.  Art  Roberts,  and  State 
Department  representative  Joe  Newman^ 

Loca^m  the  group:  Florida  FK.^C  chalr- 
nian  John  Koenig,  commission  members 
WaUer  Trandel,  Claude  Thompson,  Hunter 
U on  and  Blackle  Valdez,  The  Citizen's  edl- 
toVpublisher,  Norman  Artman  Sheriff  Reace 
Thompson,  Captain  Franklin  Hernandez  and 
escort  deputies  Peter  Gomez  and  Buddy 
Mora. 


(From  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch,  Aug.  20. 
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KET  WEST,  FLA.,   OETTINC  FRESH  WATER  PROM 

Ocean 

(By  Harry  Wilensky) 
KET  WEST,  FLA..  August  19.-Life  suddenly 
has  become  much  more  pleasant  f°5  tn^ 
47  000  people  of  this  city.  The  water  short- 
age that  was  a  problem  year  in  and  ye"r  °"t 
has  been  solved-permanently-thanks  to  a 
desalination  plant  that  makes  Key  West  the 
first  American  city  to  get  Its   fresh  water 

'^N'^w'^Jeople  here  can  take  a  bath  Instead 
of"  a  shower,  plant  fiowers.  turn  on  lawn 
sprinklers  without  worrying  about  rainfall, 
c^terns  and  pipelines.  They  no  longer  need 
pumps  to  get  water  up  to  the  second  fioor 
Lid  when  they  turn  on  a  faucet  they  do  not 
have  to  keep  their  fingers  crossed  and  hope 
there  will  be  enough  pressure. 

For  an  Island  city  with  the  Atlantic  ocean 
on  one  side  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the 
other  Kev  West  has  been  an  extremely  dry 
place'  It  was  surrounded  by  billions  of  gal- 
lons of  water,  but  it  was  salt  water  altogether 
unsuitable  for  washing  cars,  watering  grass 
and  flowers  or  taking  a  drink.  „    ^    „ 

Key  West  once  got  Its  water  from  wells  dug 
In  the  18208  bv  Commodore  David  Porter, 
who  came  In  to'rid  the  Island  of  pirates.  But 
the  wells  could  not  supply  all  needs,  and  in 
time  thev  became  polluted.  Then  the  people 
had  to  "depend  on  rainwater,  which  was 
sluiced  Into  a  series  of  municipal  and  private 

cisterns.  ^         i,*  »„ 

In  the  eariy  1900s  water  was  brought  to 
this  southernmost  city  by  tank  barges  and 
by  tank  cars  operating  over  the  extension  of 
the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway.  The  Florida 
Keys  Aqueduct  Commission,  with  five  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Governor,  was  estab- 
lished in  the  1930B  to  wrestle  with  the  prob- 


lem of  supplying  water  to  those  living  on 
the  coral  reefs  off  the  southern  coast 

In  1942  the  United  States  Navy,  which  has 
a  base  at  Key  West,  built  an  18-inch  pipeline 
to  bring  water  down  from  Florida  City,  on 
the  mainland  130  miles  to  the  north^The 
pipeline,  which  followed  the  overseas  hlgh- 
wav  connecting  the  chain  of  islands,  brought 
6  000  000  gallons  a  day.  but  is  wasn't  enough 
to  meet  the  needs  of  both  the  Navy  and  a 

''7^:%t:lTJ^tT^^Z  about  2,000,000 
gallons  a  day  and  selling  the  remainder  to 
the  Aqueduct  Commission,  which  stores  it  in 
tanks  for  distribution  through  the  keys.  'The 
tanks  have  a  storage  capacity  of  17.o00,000 
gallons,  but  Florida's  prolonged  drought  re- 
duced the  amount  in  reserve  to  about  2,000,- 
000  gallons.  The  Navy  had  to  ration  water  at 
its  base  last  spring,  and  the  people  of  Key 
West  adopted  conservation  measures. 

In  1965  the  commission,  seeking  a  new 
source  of  water,  decided  to  turn  to  desaUna- 
lion  Converting  sea  water  into  fresh  water 
Is  an  expensive  process,  but  through  15  years 
of  research  the  Federal  Office  of  Saline  Water 
has  developed  progressively  cheaper  and 
more  efficient  methods,  reducing  the  cost  of 
producing   1000  gallons  of  fresh  water  from 

$5  to  less  than  $1.  „„   »,, 

Obtainmg  a  federal  loan  of  $4,440,000.  tne 
commission  employed  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corp.  to  design,  equip  and  construct  a  de- 
saltmg  plant  with  capacity  to  produce  2,620,- 
000  gallons  of  fresh  water  a  day.  Under  a 
$3  369  400  contract  Westinghousc  not  only 
designed  and  built  the  plant  but  is  operating 
It  for  a  vear  to  "get  all  the  bugs  out." 

Stock"  Island,  a  neighboring  islet  3  feet 
above  sea  level,  was  selected  as  the  plant  site, 
and  by  fill  the  land  was  extended  and  the 
elevation  was  raised  to  7  feet,  which  is  con- 
sidered sufficient  protection,  the  waters  of 
the  Atlantic  ocean  having  never  risen  higher 
at  this  point. 

There  are  several  methods  of  desalting  sea 
water  The  one  used  in  the  Key  West  plant 
Is  multistage  flash  evaporation,  a  process  in 
which  ocean  water  is  heated  by  steam  from 
a  boiler  and  is  forced  through  a  series  ot 
chambers  of  lower  pressure  and  temperatvire. 
The  differences  In  temperature  and  pressure 
cause  part  of  the  heated  salt  water  to  va- 
porize into  steam,  which  in  turn  condenses 
into  fresh  water. 

From  three  wells  dug  Into  the  coral  rock 
of  Stock  Island  the  plant  draws  water  from 
the  -Atlantic  at  about  550C  gallons  a  minute. 
The  water  is  heated  to  about  250  degrees  and 
Is  pumped  through  a  series  of  48  chambers, 
each  of  which  evaporates  and  condenses  an 
additional  portion  of  water. 

The  plant,  which  went  Into  operation  July 
20  produces  one  gallon  of  fresh  water  for 
every  three  gallons  of  ocean  water.  The  de- 
salted water  is  stored  in  three  5.000.000-gal- 
lon  tanks  until  it  is  needed  by  consumers  In 
the  lower  Kevs.  Fuel  oil  to  fire  the  plant 
boilers  is  shipped  by  barge  from  Fort  Lauder- 

'^Desalinatlon  costs  about  85  cents  for  1000 
gallons  of  fresh  water.  The  Aqueduct  Com- 
mission has  been  paying  the  Navy  75  cents 
per  1000  gallons,  but  considers  It  well  worth 
an  additional  10  cents  to  Insure  avallablUty 
of  supply.  Water  service  from  the  Navy  pipe- 
line was  erratic  and  subject  to  disruption, 
particulariv  bv  storms.  When  Hurricane 
Donna  striick  In  1960,  the  pipeUne  was  rup- 
tured In  half  a  dozen  places. 

Householders  had  been  paying  81.52  per 
1000  gallons  for  water  from  the  pipeline,  and 
the  price  for  water  from  the  desalting  plant 
remains  the  same  ( as  compared  with  37  cents 
charged  customers  of  St.  Louis  County  Water 
Go.  and  a  little  less  than  22  cents  charged  by 
the  City  of  St.  Louis). 

Water  from  the  desalting  plant  apparently 
tastes  no  different  from  pipeline  water,  but 
Is  much  softer.  "I  use  only  half  as  much  soap 
for  my  washing  now,"  one  housewife  reported. 


The  water  has  fewer  impurities.  The  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  recommends  that 
drinking  water  contain  no  more  than  600  im- 
purity particles  per  mUUon  parts  of  water. 
The  count  with  water  from  the  pipeUne  ran 
up  to  120.  Impurities  in  water  from  the  de- 
salting plant  average  10  parts  per  million,  a 
very  low  level. 

One  of  the  best  things  about  the  new  water 
supply  is  the  Increased  pressure. 

■There  were  times  when  I  tried  to  take  a 
shower  and  got  only  a  trickle  of  water  from 
the  pipe,  "  one  man  said.  •It's  sure  different 
now.  n  I  turn  it  all  the  way  up,  the  shower 
will  knock  me  against  the  wall." 

The  commission  still  buys  some  water  from 
the  Navv  ta  supplement  its  supply.  Now 
that  people  no  longer  have  to  skimp,  water 
consumption  has  Increased  from  2.000,000 
gallons  a  day  to  more  than  2.300,000.  Key 
West  and  the  lower  Keys  are  growing  fast. 
and  a  study  indicates  that  capacity  of  the 
present  water  supply  will  be  taxed  in  a  few 
years  so  that  a  new  shortage  may  develop  in 
the  1970s. 

In  view  of  this,  the  commission  already  Is 
considering  the  advisability  of  building  a  sec- 
ond desalting  plant. 

Although  it  is  described  as  the  largest 
single-unit  desalination  plant  in  the  world, 
the  facility  on  Stock  Island  is  not  a  huge 
plant.  It  is  quite  compact  with  almost  400 
miles  of  pipe  coiled  into  a  small  area,  and 
is  so  designed  that  its  control  center  could 
operate  two  plants.  All  the  Important  flows. 
pressures  and  temperatures  are  automatically 
controlled  for  continuous  operation  with  a 
minimum  of  manpower.  Only  two  men  are 
needed  at  any  one  time  to  operate  the  plant, 
and  the  entire  staff  numbers  only  13.  There 
are  standby  facilities  for  quick  replacement 
01  key  equipment  In  an  emergency. 

Water  shortages  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  are  becoming  more  acute,  leading  to 
a  rapid  increase  in  number  of  desalination 
plants.  Salt  water  is  being  converted  Into 
fresh  water  in  Israel,  Kuwait,  Cyprus,  Malta, 
Sicily,  Tunisia,  Mexico,  Hong  Kong,  the  Can- 
ary Islands  and  many  of  the  Islands  In  the 
Caribbean.  T\^'enty-ntne  new  plants  are 
planned,  most  of  them  of  the  flash  distilla- 
tion type;  three  are  dual-purpose  plants  that 
will  make  use  of  nuclear  energy,  and  five  are 
solar  dlstiUaUon  plants. 

Water  shortages  are  not  confined  to  un- 
derdeveloped countries.  Parts  of  the  United 
States  are  feeling  the  pinch.  The  average 
American  family  uses  fresh  water  at  the  rate 
of  150  gallons  a'  day.  It  takes  110.000  gallons 
of  water  to  make  a  ton  of  steel;  184,000  gal- 
lons to  produce  a  ton  of  paper;  660,000  gal- 
lons for  a  ton  of  synthetic  rubber.  A  Jet  air- 
liner needs  1000  gallons  to  take  off. 

The  United  States  has  a  dally  supply  of 
natural  fresh  water  estimated  at  515  billion 
gallons.  American  industries,  farms  and 
homes  use  up  350  blUlon  gallons.  With  con- 
sumption increasing  by  25,000  gallons  per 
dav  by  1985  our  daily  demands  for  fresh 
waVer  may  be  600  billion  gallons— 50  billion 
more  than  Is  now  available. 

The  Office  of  Saline  Water  Is  developing 
improvements  In  the  technology  of  removing 
salt  from  seawater  and  brackish  Inland  wa- 
ter so  that  desalination  Is  becoming  Increas- 
ingly attractive  to  dry  places  throughout  the 

world. 

Where  desalinaUon  can  be  combined  with 
generation  of  electric  power,  cost  of  produc- 
ing fresh  water  can  be  greatly  reduced.  St. 
Thomas.  In  the  Virgin  Islands,  was  paying 
more  than  92.25  per  1000  gallons  for  Its  wa- 
ter most  of  which  was  brought  in  by  barges 
from  Puerto  Rico.  Now  a  plant  that  produces 
7500  kilowatts  of  electricity  and  1.000.000  gal- 
lons of  fresh  water  dally  has  reduced  the  Is- 
land's cost  of  fresh  water  to  about  $1.10  per 
1000  gallons. 

A  desalination  plant  planned  for  Los  An- 
geles win  have  a  daUy  capacity  of  150,000,- 
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000  gallons  of  water  and  1800  megawatts  ol 
power.  With  federal  aid,  capital  cost  of  the 
dual-purpose  project  will  be  $444,000,000, 
and  the  cost  of  desalinated  water  will  be 
21.9  cents  per  lOOO  gallons. 

Engineers  predict  that  big  nuclear  desalters 
win  be  developed  In  the  next  25  years  to  pro- 
duce power  at  cost  of  1  mill  per  kilowatt 
and  fresh  water  for  as  little  aa  8  cent*  per 
1000  gallons. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  July  9,  1967] 
Key  West  Thirst  Eased  bt  New  Desalting 

Plant — Old  Problem   Solved   bt  World's 

Biggest  Unit,  Poreronner  or  Southland 

Installation 

Key  West,  Pla. — In  the  third  month  of  a 
searing  drought,  old  Key  West  faced  a  crisis. 
Water  reserves  were  dangerously  low  and 
56,000  residents  were  on  severe  rations.  The 
city  was  tense,  becaiwe  a  Are  could  mean 
catastrophe. 

Then  from  the  sea  that  surrounds  It  mil- 
lions of  gallons  of  purest  water  gushed  into 
the  city's  mains.  And  suddenly  long  years 
of  shortages  brought  by  drought  and  hurri- 
cane were  gone  forever. 

Thirsty  Key  West  had  turned  to  the  sea. 
mightiest  of  reservoirs,   to  solve  a  problem 
that    has    plagued    peoples    of    many    lands 
through  all  of  recorded  history. 
staggering  demands 

The  biggest  single-unit  seawater  desalting 
plant  in  the  world  had  Just  gone  Into  opera- 
tion. It  sucks  up  5  to  6  million  gallons  of 
briny  fluid  a  day  and  sends  It  coursing  In  a 
boiling  flood  through  a  maze  of  superheated 
pipes  and  chambers.  Then  out  one  end  pours 
2.62  million  gallons  of  water  so  pure  It  must 
be  cascaded  over  a  bed  of  lime  to  give  It  body 
and  taste.  From  the  other  end,  mineral- 
laden  residue  flows  back  to  the  sea. 

The  plant  Is  the  biggest  so  far  put  Into  use 
as  the  world  looks  to  the  seas  to  meet  stag- 
gering demands  of  the  future  for  fresh  water. 

But  It  Is  only  a  small  sample  of  what  Is  to 
come.  Last  May  19,  President  Johnson  signed 
a  bill  authorizing  a  $444  million  nuclear- 
powered  plant  off  the  Southern  California 
coast.  It  win  produce  150  million  gallons  of 
fresh  water  a  day,  while  generating  1.8  mil- 
lion kilowatts  of  power. 

This  huge  Installation,  the  President  said, 
•'win  not  suddenly  make  the  deserts  bloom. 
But  more  than  anything  we  have  yet  done, 
It  points  to  the  day  when  lands  now  dry  and 
empty  will  sustain  life  and  feed  the  people 
of  the  world." 

Water  covers  seven-tenths  of  the  earth, 
but  civilizations  have  fallen  for  lack  of  It. 
Wars  have  been  fought  over  It.  And  today 
millions  of  people  cannot  get  enough  that  Is 
fit  to  drink. 

Lack  of  rainfall  cannot  be  blamed  en- 
tirely for  this  paradox.  In  many  regions 
richly  endowed  with  water,  man  has  so  reck- 
lessly polluted  his  precious  rivers  and  lakes 
that  their  foul  contents  are  useless  to  him. 

Key  West,  sitting  astride  a  coral  Island  at 
the  end  of  the  chain  of  Florida  Keys,  has 
no  fresh  water  streams.  From  the  time  It  was 
a  haven  for  pirates  of  the  Spanish  Main  un- 
til 1941  It  relied  on  rainwater  caught  In  cis- 
terns. 

Then  the  U.S.  Navy  built  a  130-mlle  pipe- 
line to  carry  6  million  gallons  of  water  a  day 
from  the  mainland  to  Its  Key  West  base.  It 
needed  only  half  of  the  flow.  The  rest  was 
sold  to  the  domestic  population  and  for 
years  this  satisfied  all  requirements. 

Occasionally,  a  hurricane  slashing  through 
the  Keys  broke  the  line,  cutting  off  the  water 
for  days  at  a  time,  and  Key  Westers  went 
on  rations.  Then,  as  the  population  grew 
and  the  Navy  base  was  enlarged  after  the 
Cuban  crisis  of  1962,  there  wasn't  enough 
wat«r  to  go  around. 

WORST  DROUGHT 

In  the  search  for  relief,  the  Florida  Keys 
Aqueduct  Commission  found  that  a  second 
pipeline  would  cost  $40  million,  a  conversion 


plant  only  $3.37  million.  It  became  the  first 
community  In  the  United  States  to  fill  Its 
needs  by  desalting  seawater. 

The  plant  poured  out  Its  first  fresh  water 
April  21.  at  the  height  of  the  worst  drought 
In  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Three  hundred 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Greeks 
were  trying  to  find  a  way  to  make  sea  water 
usable.  But  not  untU  1952,  when  the  Office 
of  Saline  Water  was  established  In  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Interior  was  the  problem  at- 
tacked on  a  broad  front. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  had  begun 
purifying  braklsh  water  for  electric  power 
plants  In  the  early  1930s  and  Its  evaporators 
were  In  common  use  by  utilities  and  Indus- 
trial plants. 

In  1948,  Westinghouse  began  research  that 
was  to  lead  to  construction  of  what  was 
claimed  to  be  the  first  large-scale  plant  for 
distilling  ocean  water.  It  was  in  the  otl-rlch 
but  water-poor  sheikdom  of  Kuwait  on  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

Today  the  company  has  plants  In  opera- 
tion around  the  world  producing  more  than 
28  million  gallons  a  day  for  communities  and 
industries.  And  It  Is  being  challenged  In  this 
exciting  field  by  several  other  U.S.  firms. 

EXPECTED  TO  RISE 

World  production  now  Is  50  million  gallons 
a  day  and  it  is  expected  to  rise  to  more  than 
2  bnilon  gallons  a  day — or  9  trillion  gaUons  a 
year — by  1975. 

Water  use  has  expanded  so  tremendously 
that  even  the  United  States  views  its  future 
supplies  with  anxiety.  In  1900.  Americans 
used  40  billion  gallons  a  day  Today,  the  fig- 
ure Is  350  billion  gallons. 

By  1980.  the  Interior  Department  says,  the 
need  will  be  600  billion  gallons.  85  billion 
more  than  is  currently  available.  Because  of 
these  Immense  demands,  several  areas  of  the 
nation  are  faced  with  a  choice  of  finding  new 
supplies  or  restricting  population  growth  and 
economic  development. 

The  OSW  shares  Its  technology  with  other 
nations  and  Interest  has  been  so  great  that 
when  an  international  conference  on  water 
met  this  year  In  Washington,  98  countries 
sent  representatives. 

Numerous  desalting  plants  are  in  operation 
In  Africa,  some  in  Asia,  the  Caribbean  and 
Latin  America  and  a  few  In  Europe. 

There  can  be  far  greater  application  of  the 
new  purifying  techniques  than  Just  desalting 
seawater.  They  can  be  used  on  contaminated 
river  water,  swamp  water,  or  water  poisoned 
by  mine  acids. 

If,  as  forecast,  dally  fresh  water  production 
reaches  9  trillion  gallons  In  1975.  that  much 
water  would  yield  $250  million  In  salt,  $230 
million  In  potash,  $43  million  In  magnesia, 
$29  million  In  bromine,  $29  million  in  boron, 
and  $10  million  in  other  minerals,  Including 
$510,000  in  gold. 


HOUR   OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  a.m.,  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr,  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object^ — and  I  am  not 
going  to  object  to  coming  in  at  11  o'clock 
a.m. — but  I  have  been  in  session  until 
Christmas  Eve  in  this  House,  and  I  hope 
we  do  not  have  to  do  that  again. 

The  only  suggestion  I  would  make,  Mr. 
Speaker — and  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  1 -minute  rule  is  a  ver>'  valuable  and 
useful  thing  for  the  Members,  but  when 
we  have  important  legislation  pending 
like  the  bill  before  the  House  at  this 
time,  and  many  other  bills  that  ought  to 
be  considered  this  week,  I  really  believe 


that  the  Members  should  refrain  from 
requests  for  1 -minute  speeches,  oi 
course,  anyone  can  object  tomorrow,  and 
I  would  hesitate  doing  that,  although  i 
will  cross  that  bridge  when  I  get  to  it, 
but  If  they  want  to  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  Record,  that  Is  available  to  them, 
but  I  do  believe  we  could  come  in  early 
without  the  first  hour  being  consumed 
by  1 -minute  speeches  that  could  just  as 
well  be  put  in  the  Record.  I  believe  that 
would  satisfy  everybody. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DON'T  BLAME  THE  MERCHANT 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Zwach]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  here  in 
America  are  faced  wuth  a  ver\'  peculiar 
situation.  While  the  food  costs  in  the 
grocery  stores  are  going  up,  the  cost  of 
the  food  paid  to  the  farmer  is  going  down. 
Many  farm  prices  are  as  low  today  as 
they  were  in  the  deepest  valley  of  the 
depression  of  the  early  thirties. 

However,  while  the  grocery  bill  for  the 
American  family  is  climbing,  the  per- 
centage of  salarj'  paid  for  food  is  drop- 
ping. In  1947,  25.7  percent  of  personal 
income  was  spent  for  food  while  today 
only  17.6  percent  of  the  income  is  so  used. 

These  figures  were  very  graphically 
presented  in  a  recent  editorial  appearing 
in  the  Pierz,  Minn.,  Journal,  edited  by 
my  good  friend,  Jim  Wermerskirchen,  a 
copy  of  which  I  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Don't  Blame  the  Merchant 

Food  prices  are  rising  again,  but  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  total  bill  at  the 
checkout  stand  of  a  grocery  store  Is  a  poor 
gauge  of  food  prices.  The  reason  for  this  when 
It  is  reported  that  one  tenth  of  housewives' 
total  bill  Is  used  for  nonfood  items  .  .  . 
shampoo,  magazines,  aspirin,  kltchenware, 
and  many  others  .  .  .  her  'food'  bUl  Is  bigger 
because  she's  buying  more  nonfood  Items  at 
the  grocery  store,  .  .  . 

Moreover,  despite  rising  food  prices,  the 
long-term  trend  in  the  percentage  of  family 
Income  that  goes  for  the  purchase  of  food 
has  been  declining  markedly  for  more  than 
20  years.  According  to  an  exhaustive  study  of 
food  costs  by  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  feed- 
ing the  family  took  25.7  per  cent  of  personal 
Income  after  taxes  in  1947.  In  1967,  It  is  tak- 
ing 17.6  per  cent.  Another  thing  that  it  Is 
important  for  all  of  us  to  remember  Is  that 
profit  margins  of  the  grocery  stores  have  been 
squeezed  thinner  and  thinner — from  1.2  cents 
on  each  dollar  of  sales  in  1957  down  to  an 
estimate  .8  of  a  cent  in  1967, 

The  cost  of  food,  like  the  cost  of  every- 
thing else,  is  directly  related  to  the  spend- 
ing and  fiscal  policies  of  government.  The 
long  term  decline  in  the  value  of  the  dollar, 
which  pushes  up  wages  and  all  costs,  also 
pushes  up  the  price  of  food.  As  long  as  the 
prevailing  philosophy  of  government  is  spend 
and  spend  regardless  of  debt,  and  voters  sanc- 
tion it,  prices  will  go  up  and  up.  as  the  hard- 
ships of  Inflation  multiply. 
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OUR  OBSOLETE  WELFARE  STATE 
Mr  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
QHnois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  George 
Champion,  chairman  of  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank,  has  caUed  for  an  overhaul 
of  what  he  terms  the  Nation's  "hope- 
lessly obsolete"  welfare  system  through 
the  adoption  of  an  "incentive  welfare" 
approach  based  on  mr^tivation,  training, 
and  job  opportunity. 

Speaking  at  a  Grinnell  College  convo- 
cation last  month.  Mr.  Champion  said 
that  the  present  "impersonal  mass  ap- 
proach" to  welfare  fails  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  "potential  ambition  and  eco- 
nomic vigor  of  the  average  individual." 
The  New  York  banker  added  that  this 
procedure  "writes  ofif"  the  individual  as 
being  "indolent,  incompetent,  or  un- 
worthv  of  development."  Or.  it  seeks  to 
"enclose  the  problem  of  the  poor  in  brick 
and  steel."  rather  than  concerning  itself 
with  the  "nature  and  goals"  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 
He  said: 

We  need  new  imaginative,  result-oriented 
approaches  to  welfare,  approaches  designed 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  strengths  of 
private  business  and  to  give  every  individual 
a  stake  in  our  society.  We  must  concentrate 
on  the  development  of  his  fullest  capabilities 
as  an  independent  being,  rather  than  as  a 
ward  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Champion  underscores  what  he 
considers  to  be  the  failures  of  many  of 
the  governmental  approaches  to  the  pov- 
erty problem,  and  outlines  his  "incen- 
tive welfare"  program  which  combines 
individual  motivation,  education  and 
training,  and  job  opportunity.  These 
three  ingredients  are  necessary,  he  ar- 
gues, if  a  successful  assault  on  poverty 
is  to  be  made.  And  Mr.  Champion  em- 
phasizes, such  a  solution  depends  on  the 
active  involvement  of  business  and  in- 
dustry. 

At  a  time  when  the  Nation  is  desper- 
ately groping  for  a  response  to  the  needs 
of  the  poor,  Mr.  Champion's  remarks  are 
challenging  and  provocative.  The  full 
text  of  his  Grinnell  College  address  fol- 
lows: 

Otrn  Obsolete  Welfare  State 


In  the  course  of  this  remarkable  Convoca- 
tion, you  have  heard  from  distinguished  men 
of  science  and  letters,  and  from  leaders 
prominent  in  the  nation's  political,  social  and 
cultural  activities. 

Since  I  myself  claim  no  expertise  in  these 
areas.  I  can  only  assume  that  President  Leg- 
gett  Included  me  on  the  program  to  provide 
a  dash  of  local  color. 

I  stand  before  you  as  a  fugitive  from  the 
neighboring  state  of  IlUnols.  In  fact,  if  you 
were  offering  a  prize  for  the  speaker  who 
had  come  the  shortest  distance  from  his 
birthplace.  I.  as  a  native  of  Normal.  Illinois, 
would  be  very  much  in  the  running. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  great  American  landmarks.  Normal  is 
situated  half-way  between  Heyworth  and 
Mlnonk! 

It's  about  twice  the  size  of  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey's  birthplace.   Wallace.   South  Dakota. 


and  roughlv  as  big  as  Johnson  City.  Texas, 
before  the  President  turned  up  all  those  new 
klnfolks!  ^     , 

I  was  born  in  Illinois,  went  to  high  school 
m  California,  to  college  In  New  Hampshire. 
to  work  m  Louisiana  and  New  York,  and  to 
live  m  Connecticut.  Now  this  may  not  seem 
an  impressive  traveling  record  to  someone 
hke  your  vigilant  Iowa  Congressman,  H.  R. 
Gross,  who  is  always  checking  up  on  his 
junketing  colleagues  In  Washington! 

But  I  can  tell  you  it  has  certainly  kept 
the  bank  examiners  in  a  quandry  and  the 
sheriff  at  bay! 

In  my  frequent  visits  to  this  great  Midwest 
heartland  of  our  country,  I've  noted  many 
far-reaching  changes  over  the  years.  But 
I'm  happy  to  say  one  thing  that  has  not 
changed  since  my  boyhood  is  the  people's 
preference  for  plain  talk.  Today.  I'd  like  to 
take  advantage  of  this  refreshing  spirit  of 
candor  to  discuss  a  subject  that  is  of  grow- 
ing significance  in  the  wake  of  this  past 
summer's  violence  In  our  cities— the  subject 
of  "Our  Obsolete  Welfare  State." 

An  ironic  and  baffling  aspect  of  the  recent 
riots  is  that  many  of  the  cities  hardest  hit 
had  the  most  active  anti-poverty  programs. 
They  had  received  larger-than-average 
shares  of  the  billions  of  dollars  dispensed 
each  year  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
aid  the  underprivileged: 

Detroit  has  been  allotted  $100  mUllon  in 
Federal  funds  for  urban  renewal  since  1960, 
and  Is  spending  $30  million  this  year  alone 
on  its  poverty  programs. 

Newark  has  received  more  than  $25  million 
In*  Federal  anti-poverty  funds  In  the  past 
three  years,  and  Is  spending  about  a  half 
million  dollars  a  month  on  welfare  pro- 
grams. ,      , 

New  Haven  has  been  granted  Federal  ur- 
ban-renewal funds  amounting  to  about  $800 
for  every  man,  woman  and  chUd— a  figure 
almost  twenty  times  greater  than  New  Tork 
Citv's.  ^  ^  , 

How  did  It  happen,  then,  that  some  of 
the  worst  riots  occurred  in  cities  where  the 
most   monev   had    been    spent? 

•Because,"  reply  some^  theorists,  'not 
enough  money  was  spent." 

Thev  seem  to  be  saying  that  if  huge 
doses  of  a  medicine  fall,  we  should  try  more 
of  the  same  and  maybe  the  patient  wUl 
eventuallv  recover. 

Considering  the  history  of  our  Welfare 
State,  though,  one  Is  Inclined  to  doubt  that 
It  would  be  wise  to  count  on  stimulating 
the  lagging  heartbeat  of  our  cities  vrtth  still 
further  massive  transfusions  of  Federal 
money.  I  am  strongly  persuaded  that  money 
alone'ls  not  the  answer. 

To  help  the  poor  at  home,  Americans  are 
now  putting  up  $15  bnuon  a  year  In  Fed- 
eral taxes.  To  help  the  poorer  nations  of  the 
world  they  are  putting  up  another  $5  bU- 
llon  And  this,  of  course,  Is  wholly  apart 
from  the  monev  spent  on  waging  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  maintaining  U.S.  troops  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere.  The  net  result  Is  that 
this  vear  we  face  a  budget  deficit  approach- 
ing $30  bUllon— a  deficit  unprecedented  ex- 
cept for  the  vears  of  World  War  II. 

Even  as  prosperous  a  nation  as  ours  can- 
not do  even,-thlng  at  once  We  must  Inevitably 
make  choices.  The  riots  this  past  summer 
underscored  the  fact  that  a  reappraisal  of 
national  priorities  is  long  overdue.  Our  Wel- 
fare State,  based  largely  on  the  priorities 
of  thlrtv  years  ago.  Is  hopelessly  obsolete. 
We  need  new  imaginative,  result-oriented 
approaches  to  welfare— approaches  designed 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  strengths  of 
private  business  and  to  give  every  individual 
a  stake  in  our  society.  The  eminent  Negro 
psvchologist.  Dr.  Kenneth  Clark,  expressed 
It  well  when  he  said:  "People  who  have  some- 
thing to  lose  don't  riot." 

Let's  look  for  a  moment  at  some  or  tne 
changes  that  have  taken  place  since  the 
Welfare   State's  priorities  were  first   estab- 


lished None  IS  more  significant  than  the 
enormous  upward  shift  in  family  income. 
Thirty  vears  ago.  scarcely  20  per  cent  of  U.S. 
families"  had  annual  Incomes  of  $6,000  or 
more  Ten  vears  ago.  this  figure  has  risen 
to  40  per  cent.  Today,  well  over  half  our 
famines  are  above  $6,000.  and  by  1975  more 
than  two-thirds  win  be  In  this  category. 

Yet  manv  government  programs  are  still 
geared  to  an  earlier  era  when  incomes  were 
lower  and  needs  were  greatly  different.  Pub- 
lic funds  are  being  used  to  subsidize  private 
endeavors  where  the  majority  of  participants 
now  have  average  or  above-average  incomes. 
For  example,  urban  renewal  programs  have 
chlefiy  aided  Americans  In  the  middle-in- 
come ranges. 

The  farm  program  is  a  prime  case  In  point. 
It  is  hardlv  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
more  successful  a  farmer  becomes,  the  more 
he  stands  to  receive  from  the  government. 
Over  the  vears.  the  Agriculture  Department 
has  increased  Its  costs.  Its  personnel  and  Its 
services— but  It  has  done  little  about  trying 
progresslvelv  to  lower  price  supports  and  re- 
duce controls  so  as  to  promote  the  kind 
of  freer  competition  that  would  be  most 
beneficial  to  the  farmer  himself,  the  con- 
sumer and  the  nation  at  large.  If  we 
assume  depression  as  a  normal  condition— 
as  the  farm  program  does— then  the  farmer 
will  always  need  help  and  so  will  almost 
evervbody  else. 

Regrettatalv.  verv  little  thought  has  been 
given  to  whether  existing  programs  for 
farmers  and  others  might  be  modified,  re- 
duced or  eliminated  to  make  way  for  new- 
ones  that  rate  higher  today  on  the  national 
priority  scale.  It  has  been  well  said  that  If 
a  monument  were  erected  In  Washington  to 
every  government  program  that  has  been 
discontinued  in  the  past  three  decades,  the 
landscape  of  the  nation's  capital  would  not 
be  perceptiblv  altered! 

This  phenomenon  moved  The  Washington 
Post  to  comment  recenUy  that  "Obsolete 
Federal  programs,  like  old  soldiers,  never 
seem  to  die." 

Yet  the  significant  economies  in  govern- 
ment are  llkelv  to  come,  not  from  turning 
off  the  lights  in  the  East  Room,  but  from 
intelligent  review  of  goals  and  the  programs 
designed  to  meet  them.  This  Is  the  essence  of 
the  ••Programmlng-Plannlng-Budgetlng"  sys- 
tem  which  Is  frequently  talked  about  in 
Washington  these  days  and  which  many 
private  corporations  have  been  following  for 
some  time  Surely  no  area  Is  more  urgently 
in  need  of  review  than  public  welfare. 

To  the  authors  of  our  Constitution  who 
designed  the  matrix  of  democracy,  promoting 
the  "general  welfare"  was  an  Inspiring  ideal. 
Today  "welfare"  has  become  a  dirty  word. 
The  average  citizen  never  expects  to  rely  on 
welfare  and  does  not  have  much  respect  for 
those  who  do.  The  sprawling  Federal  welfare 
empire  and  the  layers  of  local  and  state  relief 
operations  are  regarded  as  the  "enemy"  by 
manv  of  the  very  people  they  have  been 
trvlng  to  help.  Welfare  recipients  have  or- 
ganized into  unions  to  press  their  "rights. 
Ind  have  even  staged  protest  demonstrations 
against  the  system. 

Manv  of  the  programs,  techniques  and 
theories  of  our  present  approach  to  welfare 
have  turned  out  to  have  exactly  the  op- 
posite effect  from  what  was  Intended.  This 
has  often  been  the  case  with  the  attempt  to 
abolish  poverty  through  buUdlng  new  apart- 
ment houses  for  the  poor.  Unfortunately.  It 
has  proved  much  easier  to  rehabilitate  hous- 
mg  than  to  change  people.  New  high-rise 
apartment  developments  may  go  up  In  an 
area  yet.  after  several  years,  the  neighbor- 
hood  will    have   reverted    to   the   old   slum 

''°What°hL  happened  Is  that  we  have  tried  to 
enclose  the  problem  of  the  poor  'n  brick  and 
steel  rather  than  working  from  the  Inside 
^t  and  concerning  ourselves  primarily  wm. 
the  nature  and  goals  of  the  Individual.  Ad- 
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mission  to  low-rent  housing  projects  has  been 
determined  by  income — the  lowest  Income.  Aa 
a  result,  families  with  the  greatest  potential 
for  fighting  their  way  clear  of  poverty  have 
been  denied  entrance  to  the  new  apartments. 
With  their  homes  torn  down,  they  have  been 
forced  to  live  elsewhere.  The  neighborhood 
thus  levels  out  economically  at  Its  lowest 
common  denominator  and  becomes  a  perma- 
nent slum. 

The  same  lack  of  consideration  for  the  In- 
dividual exist  at  many  levels  of  our  present 
welfare  system.  Family  patterns  among  the 
poor  have  been  crumbling  as  a  result  of  the 
rule  that  only  fatherless  families  can  qualify 
for  the  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  program. 
The  program  thus  has  encouraged  fathers  to 
leave  home  because  the  government  will  pay 
a  fatherless  family  more  money  than  the 
fathers  could  earn  at  their  unskilled  Jobs. 

In  New  York  City,  more  than  ihree-fourths 
of  the  700.000  people  on  welfare  are  mothers 
and  their  dependent  children.  A  pattern  of 
community-supported  Illegitimacy  has  re- 
sulted from  a  situation  In  which  fathers  have 
found  It  economically  beneficial  to  desert 
their  families.  Three  out  of  four  children 
born  onto  the  relief  rolls  are  Illegitimate. 
Last  year  In  New  York.  63  unwed  mothers 
had  their  tenth,  eleventh  or  twelfth  child  on 
relief. 

Our  present  impersonal  mass  approach  to 
welfare  fails  to  take  Into  account  the  poten- 
tial ambition  and  economic  vigor  of  the 
average  individual.  Instead,  it  'wrlt.es  off" 
the  individual  as  being  Indolent,  incompe- 
tent or  unworthy  of  development. 

Personally,  I  believe  we  cannot  afford  to 
write  off  anybody.  I  am  deeply  convinced 
that  If  we  are  to  make  significant  strides  In 
the  war  on  poverty,  we  must  gear  our  efforts 
to  realize  the  great  potential  of  the  Individ- 
ual We  must  concentrate  on  the  develop- 
ment of  his  fullest  capabilities  as  an  inde- 
pendent being,  rather  than  a  ward  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Above  all,  we  must 
emphasize  private  participation,  as  opposed 
to  total  government  participation,  with  pri- 
vate entitles  such  as  the  business  commu- 
nity shouldering  the  major  burden  of  help- 
ing Individuals  to  help  themselves. 

The  approach  I'm  suggesting  might  be 
called  "incentive  welfare."  and  involves  three 
prlmaxy  elements:  motivation,  training  and 
Job  opportunity. 

The  "Incentive"  approach  to  welfare  puts 
great  stock  In  those  old-fashioned — but  to- 
day largely  neglected — Ideas  of  Individual 
responsibility,  personal  character,  and  the  be- 
lief that  every  man  Is.  In  fact,  his  "broth- 
er's keeper."  This  basic  philosophy  is  well 
expressed.  I  think.  In  former  President  Elsen- 
hower's description  of  how  he  and  his  broth- 
ers worked  their  way  off  a  Kansas  farm  to 
careers  of  achievement. 

The  former  chief  executive  writes  In  his 
new  book,  "At  Ease": 

All  the  younger  brothers  sent  Edgar  funds 
on  occasion,  but  he  worked  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  and  essentially  financed  his  own 
education.  My  appointment  to  West  Point 
assured  an  education  for  me  with  no  drain 
on  household  finances.  Ed,  remembering  the 
help  he  received,  financed  Earl's  education  at 
the  University  of  Washington.  Milton,  by 
writing  for  magazines,  correcting  English 
papers,  and  playing  In  a  dance  band,  was  able 
to  pay  his  costs  at  Kansas  State  Univer- 
sity. .  .  .  This  willingness  of  brothers  to  aid 
each  other  was  one  consequence  of  the  guid- 
ance we  received  as  youngsters. 

Most  of  those  trapped  In  our  city  slums 
lack  the  elements  that  were  present  In  the 
Elsenhower  success  equation  as  well  as  the 
vital,  family  stability  that  provided  the 
foundation  for  their  success.  However,  the 
fact  that  these  things  are  lacking  does  not 
mean  they  cannot  be  supplied.  It  does  not 
mean  that  those  In  the  private  sector  cannot 
do  something,  well  beyond  what  the  bureau- 
cratic   state   has   been   able    to   accomplish. 


toward  filling  out  this  formula  for  improv- 
ing the  lot  of  our  underprivileged  groups. 

As  I  see  it,  motivation  is  the  Indispensable 
first  step. 

Not  long  ago,  a  European  newspaper  cor- 
respondent, interviewing  residents  of  a  Chi- 
cago slum,  asked  one  teen-a.ge  girl  what  she 
wanted  to  do  when  she  grew  up. 
"To  draw."  she  replied. 

The  newsman,  pleasantly  surprised  to  find 
artistic  Interests  in  such  luiUkely  surround- 
ings, pursued  his  Inquiry:  "What  kind  of 
pictures  do  you  like  to  draw?" 

"Not  pictures,"  replied  the  girl.  "Drawing 
welfare   like   mother   does." 

To  break  this  mold  of  chronic  dependency, 
private  business  must  reach  out  imagina- 
tively to  the  Inexperienced  teen-ager  and 
the  unemployed  adult,  and  persuade  them 
that  It  can  offer  a  path  to  a  better  life.  It 
must  give  them  an  incentive  to  leave  the 
"security"  of  their  Isolated  but  familiar 
neighborhood  for  the  gains  that  will  follow 
upon  fitting  themselves  into  society  at  large. 
This  may  mean  setting  up  mobile  em- 
ployment offices  within  walking  distance  of 
disadvantaged  areas.  It  may  mean  provid- 
ing extensive  counseling  services  to  ease  the 
difficulties  of  entering  the  working  world. 
WTiatever  it  means,  buelness  must  be  willing 
to  make  contact  with  members  of  minority 
groups  and  encourage  them  to  acquire  mar- 
ketable skills. 

This  Is  the  second  step  In  "incentive  wel- 
fare"— education  and  training.  And  It  Is  in- 
extricably linked  up  with  the  third — Job 
opportunity.  We  have  to  look  upon  training 
and  Jobs  as  two  aspects  of  the  same  prob- 
lem. 

The  thing  ghetto  people  want  most  Is  a 
Job. 

Mayor  Lindsay  found  this  In  Harlem. 
Mayor  Yorty  found  It  In  Watts.  Mayor 
Cavanagh  found  It  In  Detroit. 

And  there  are  Jobs  going  begging  today. 
Of    the    10.000    Job    openings    listed    each 
month  by  the  New  York  State  Labor  Depart- 
ment, six  out  of  ten  go  unfilled. 

Across  the  nation,  there  are  more  than  one 
million  Job  openings — at  the  very  time  when 
almost  three  million  people  are  unemployed. 
This  highlights  our  predicament:  no  skills 
for  available  Jobs,  and  no  Jobs  for  available 
skills. 

To  qualify  for  existing  Jobs  and  those  that 
will  become  available  in  the  future,  the  un- 
employed need  training.  The  answer  does  not 
He  with  the  nation's  public  schools  although 
their  Improvement  Is  greatly  needed. 

The  answer,  In  my  Judgment,  lies  with 
business  and  Industry. 

This  area  of  training  Is  one  where  business 
Is  uniquely  equipped  to  make  an  effective 
contribution.  More  than  that,  It  Is  one  where 
business  cannot  afford  not  to  contribute.  For 
beyond  the  social  needs  so  obvious  In  to- 
day's atmosphere  of  tension  are  the  economic 
Imperatives  of  providing  a  continuous  and 
growing  supply  of  trained  manpower  and 
womanpower  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  future. 

Business  is  already  doing  a  great  deal.  In 
Philadelphia,  some  600  companies  are  work- 
ing with  the  Reverend  Leon  Sullivan's  Op- 
portunities Industrialization  Center  which, 
In  the  past  three  years,  has  trained  more 
than  3.500  disadvantaged  young  men  and 
women  for  responsible  Jobs.  In  St.  Louis,  the 
McDonnell  Douglas  Corporation  has  demon- 
strated that  in  Just  four  months,  people 
with  no  high  school  diploma  or  special  skills 
can  be  prepared  for  work  in  a  production 
system  that  demands  high  accuracy  and 
precise  workmanship.  In  our  own  bank,  we 
have  well  over  fifty  separate  training  pro- 
grams. Including  one  'or  high  school  students 
from  high  "dropout"  areas  which  provides 
part-time  Jobs  as  long  as  they  continue  their 
studies  and  then  permanent  employment  if 
they  make  the  grade. 


Effective  as  these  individual  programs  are, 
I  believe  that  the  ultimate  promise  of  voca. 
tlonal  training  can  be  realized  only  from  aa 
overall  approach.  Groups  of  businessmen  i^ 
New  York  and  Chicago  and  Des  Moines  and 
elsewhere  should  combine  their  resources 
and  take  the  initiative  In  cltywlde  coopera- 
tive ventures  In  basic  education. 

In  Its  Initial  stage,  such  a  program  wouiii 
aim  at  bringing  Job  applicants  up  to  required 
levels  of  "employability"  by  improving  theii 
reading,  spelling  and  calculating  skills  and 
their  work  habits. 

In  Its  next  stage,  this  program  would  pro- 
vide  even  more  on-the-job  training  than  is 
being  done  now  so  that  all  workers  would 
have  greater  opportunity  to  advance  to 
higher  positions. 

Finally,  this  program  would  include  a  con- 
tinuing research  effort  to  devise  means  of 
using  more  effectively  In  vocational  training 
the  progranuned  learning  techniques,  teach- 
ing machines  and  audio-visual  aids  that  are 
being  developed  mainly  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

Such  a  blueprint,  responsibly  and  crea- 
tively carried  out,  would  have  the  great 
advantage  of  Unking  the  varied  elements  o! 
vocational  training  in  a  planned  program  or 
growth. 

Training  is  an  essential  part  of  any  job- 
creation  program,  but  It  Is  futile  if  there 
are  no  Jobs  at  the  end  of  the  line.  And  in  each 
of  the  next  ten  years,  we  must  find  Jobs  for 
some  1  '2  nilllion  persons  who  will  enter  the 
labor  force — an  Increase  of  50  per  cent  in 
the  rate  over  the  past  decade.  How  these 
Jobs  must  be  created  Is  no  secret.  Under  our 
free-opportunity  system,  Jobs  come  Into 
being  because  somebody  sees  an  opportunity 
to  earn  a  profit  and  Is  willing  to  make  a 
capital  Investment.  They  are  not  free.  They 
cost  between  $15,000  and  $20,000  apiece  in 
capital  Investment. 

Our  ability  to  provide  more  Jobs  in  the 
years  ahead  will  depend  decisively  on  our 
capacity  as  a  nation  to  form  capital— both 
human  and  material  capital.  Any  society  can 
add  to  its  stock  of  capital  only  through  sav- 
ings. Thus,  to  satisfy  the  moimtlng  cJemand 
for  Jobs,  we  must  provide  adequate  incen- 
tives to  savers  and  see  to  It  that  the  govern- 
ment does  not  drain  off  savings  in  the  form 
of  wasteful  Federal  spending  and  taxes  so 
high  they  smother  Incentive. 

The  trends  in  this  decade  of  the  Sixties 
are  Illuminating.  While  the  population  of 
the  United  States  has  grown  lOTc,  the  Fed- 
eral civilian  bureaucracy  has  Increased  25". 
overall  Federal  spending  83 '~c,  and  non-de- 
fense expenditures  almost  100  <^r. 

Among  these  non- defense  Items  are  several 
that  certainly  don't  strike  the  layman  as 
essential.  For  example,  I  am  thinking  about 
the  use  of  Federal  grants  to  beautify  Berke- 
ley, California  with  a  municipal  putting 
green;  to  landscape  the  city  hall  at  Overland 
Park.  Kansas;  to  construct  a  two-acre  lagoon 
at  El  Centro,  California.  I  am  thinking 
about  tax  funds  appropriated  In  the  name 
of  poor  children  In  such  high-Income  com- 
munities as  Grosse  Point,  Michigan,  and 
Beverly  Hills,  California. 

As  a  banker,  I'm  very  much  concerned 
that  unless  we  bring  government  expendi- 
tures under  control  through  an  Intelligent 
ordering  of  national  priorities,  we  face  a  con- 
tinuing budget  crisis  with  periodic  tax  in- 
creases and  persistent  inflation.  We  cannot 
solve  our  fiscal  problems  by  preaching 
economy  and  practicing  extravagance.  In- 
stead of  trying  to  prod  Congress  Into  action 
on  raising  taxes  and  continuing  heavy  spend- 
ing, the  Administration  should  be  proposing 
new  formulas  for  reducing  non-essential 
expenditures  that  will  bring  the  budget— 
and  the  economy — under  some  semblance  of 
control. 


There  are  many  areas  where  reductions 
^d  postponements  could  be  made.  Medical 
t«earch.  a  recent  Investigation  disclosed,  Is 
^ting  a  vast  amount  and  as  a  result  is  an 
loeclally  Inviting  target  for  a  cutback.  So  Is 
Se  space  program  with  Its  expenditures  of 
^er  $5  billion.  So,  too,  is  the  broad  range 
of  Kovernment  subsidies,  both  direct  and  In- 
direct At  a  time  when  the  nation  Is  so  heavily 
fitted  abroad  and  at  home  there  is 
no  conceivable  Justification  for  the  kind  of 
wasteful  spending  associated  with  the  busl- 
ness-as-usual  approarv,.  Yet.  all  too  often, 
^is  is  what  we  get  from  our  obsolete  We  - 
fare  State,  dedicated  as  It  Is  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  nation,  particularly  the  cities 
can  be  run  from  Washington  If  Congress  will 
only  authorize  bigger  and  bigger  approprla- 

"°Perhaps  the  disadvantaged  of  a  half  cen- 
tury ago  were  more  fortunate  than  those  of 
today  On  our  own  IlUnols  farm,  we  did  not 
^-e  anv  bureaucrats  telling  us  that  the 
eovernment  was  going  to  take  care  of  all  our 
needs  We  realized  that  we  had  to  make  It 
nretty  much  on  our  own.  so  we  did  the  best 
le  could  and  things  seemed  to  work  out  all 

"^^There  Is  more  than  a  casual  connection. 
I  suspect,  between  the  lack  of  mdlvidua  In- 
centive characteristic  of  our  present  welfare 
approach  and  the  tottering  superstructure 
of  our  welfare  system.  The  relationship 
underscores  one  of  the  fundamenUl  ques- 
tions of  our  times:  Whether  the  Individual 
will  be  able  to  maintain  his  identity  and 
purpose  in  an  age  which,  through  rapid 
technological  progress,  has  created  awe- 
somely large  and  impersonal  institutions  In 
all  areas  of  society? 

It  Is  essential  to  our  way  of  life  that  the 
individual  not  only  survive  but  strengthen 
his  control  over  his  own  destiny.  Even  as 
technology  has  seemed  at  times  to  overwhelm 
him  It  is  also  offering  opportunities  for 
human  progress  eclipsing  those  of  any  other 
time  At  the  same  time,  it  has  raised  the  level 
of  personal  aspirations— and  this  Is  no  less 
Important. 

For  the  strength  of  a  nation  is  a  com- 
pound of  the  aspirations,  abilities,  energies 
and  character  of  its  people.  Any  program  of 
foreign  or  domestic  economic  aid,  or  re- 
habilitation, or  stimulation  or  whatever  one 
chooses  to  call  it,  tlmt  does  not  take  this 
Into  account  must  be  considered  obsolete. 
It  cannot  help  but  prove  more  of  a  burden 
than  a  benefit  to  the  people  it  Is  Intended 
to  serve.  ,  _ 

That's  whv  I  suggest  that  the  "Incentive 
welfare"  approach— concentrating  on  moti- 
vation, training  and  Jobs— offers  our  best 
hope  for  helping  people  to  realize  their  op- 
portunities more  vividly  and  to  pursue  them 
more  consciously.  Through  this  approach. 
I  believe  we  can  deal  more  effectively  with 
the  problems  of  our  cities.  For  the  sake  of 
our  nation,  I  am  convinced  that  we  must 
do  so. 


SCS  ADMINISTRATOR  WINS  PUBLIC 
SERVICE  AWARD 


Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Reifel]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  cooperation 
between  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  South  Dakota's  70  local  soil  aiid 
water  conservation  districts  has  brought 
about  tremendous  achievements  In  bet- 
ter protection  and  use  of  our  soil  and 


water  resources.  Their  effective  team- 
work is  visibly  reflected  in  more  beau- 
tiful counirvside:  in  better  quality  farm 
crops;  in  thousands  of  new  acres  of  wa- 
ter- in  improved  economic  opportunities 
throughout  the  State;  and  in  many  other 
ways. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  man  who 
In  the  last  decade  and  a  half  has  made 
the  Soil  Conservation  Ser\'ice  an  increas- 
ingly valuable  and  efficient  member  of 
this  resource  team  has  received  singular 
national  recognition. 

Dr.  Donald  A.  Williams,  a  fellow  South 
Dakotan,  is  the  recipient  of  the  1967 
Rockefeller  PubUc  Service  Award  in  the 
field  of  administration.  The  award  for 
$10,000  was  presented  through  a  trust 
fund  set  up  bv  John  D.  Rockefeller  m 
and  administered  by  Princeton  Umver- 

sity.  ^    , 

Dr  Williams  richly  deserves  the  honor. 
As  administrator  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  since  1953  he  is  at  the  helm 
of  a  large  and  complex  organization,  oiie 
whose  dem.ands  and  emphases  have  al- 
tered and  broadened  considerably  under 
his  technical  and  administrative  lead- 
ership. 

The  SCS  gives  technical  conservation 
help  to  more  than  2  million  landowners 
and  operators,  including  a  growing  num- 
ber who  are  not  engaged  in  farming. 

It  directs  the  National  Cooperative  Soil 
Survey  and  the  periodic  National  In- 
ventory of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Needs  to  gain  data  useful  in  planning 
both  land-use  patterns  and  needed  con- 
servation land  treatment  .  .  . 

It  euides  local  efforts  and  Federal  as- 
sistance in  watershed  projects  and  in  re- 
source conservation  and  development 
projects,  which  use  resource  protection 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  community  im- 
provement ... 

It  leads  the  Great  Plains  conservation 
program,  with  technical  and  cost-sharing 
aid  for  controlling  wind  and  water  dam- 
age and  making  agriculture  stable  in  the 
difficult  Plains. 

It  helps  in  cooperative  river  basin 
studies  to  foster  sound  water-resource 
planning  on  a  reglonwide  basis. 

It  carries  on  snow  survey  and  water 
supply  forecasting,  monitoring  of  radio- 
activity, and  other  activities. 

The  SCS  is  able  to  carry  on  all  these 
broad  tasks  with  about  the  lowest  propor- 
tionate 'overhead"  costs  in  the  Govern- 
ment. This  achievement  mirrors  the 
management  skill  and  dedication  of  Dr. 
WiUiams.  He  faced  the  request  for  a 
nearlv  complete  agency  reorganization  in 
his  first  year,  and  has  formed  a  trim, 
smoothly  functioning  team  at  all  levels 
of  the  agency.  The  career  prograin  of 
training  and  promotion  that  he  institut- 
ed finds  and  brings  along  the  highest 
caliber  of  men  and  women. 

Dr  Williams'  skills  in  public  adminis- 
tration and  resource  management  have 
been  noticed  around  the  world. 

He  has  traveled  to  India  several  times 
at  that  country's  request  to  offer  his 
counsel  on  soil  and  water  conservation 
problems,  programs,  and  organizational 

He  has  advised  governments  of  16 
other  Nations,  and  serves  as  a  consultant 


to  the  Ford  Foundation  in  its  interna- 
tional activities. 

His  skills  have  been  noticed  at  home, 
too,  where  in  addition  to  the  Rockefeller 
Puiilic  Se^\^ce  Award  he  holds  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award,  the  highest 
offered  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  National  Association  of  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  Districts  gave 
him  its  distinguished  service  award  in 
1957,  attesting  to  the  pride  that  local 
units  of  government  and  their  citizen 
cooperators  have  for  Dr.  Williams,  too. 

I  can  tell  you  that  South  Dakota  also 
is  proud  of  him.  South  Dakota  State 
University  in  1956  made  him  an  honor- 
ary doctor  of  agriculture,  the  first  time 
such  a  degree  was  conferred. 

The  Public  Advisor>'  Committee  on 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  recently 
urged  USDA  to  help  bring  about  orderly 
land  use  planning  policies— to  stop  need- 
less loss  of  prime  farmland,  waste  of 
ground  v.ater,  water  pollution  from  un- 
planned suburbia,  crowding  of  rural  folk 
into  already  jammed  cities,  and  othf 
problems  we  face. 

The  committee  urged  USDA  to  train 
and  equip  its  employees  to  deal  better 
with  the  widening  problems  of  environ- 
mental conservation,  commimjty-wide 
resource  planning,  and  rural-urban  bal- 
ance. 

Donald  A.  Williams  has  been  at  work 
for  a  loiig  time  doing  just  that — build- 
ine  in  the  Soil  Coiisen-ation  Ser\'ice  a 
staff  capable  of  broad  action  in  aiding 
commimity  development.  We  should  do 
what  we  can  to  help  him. 

I  know  the  citizens  of  South  Dakota 
join  me  in  praising  Dr.  Williams  for  32 
years  of  inspiring  work  in  the  Nation's 
behalf,  and  honoring  him  along  with  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  for  his  leader- 
ship of  America's  resource  conservation 
programs.  We  wish  iiim  Godspeed. 


THE  AIR  QUALITY  ACT  OF  1967 
Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Calif oniia  [Mr.  ReineckeI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  my- 
self and  on  behalf  of  my  Los  Angeles 
col^stituents.  I  wish  to  express  gratifica- 
tion over  the  wording  of  the  conference 
report  on  S.  780  as  filed,  the  Air  Quahty 
Act  of  1967. 

The  act  embodies  features  which  con- 
stitute a  significant  step  forward  in  our 
nationwide  efforts  to  combat  the  proUf- 
erating  menace  of  air  pollution.  It  en- 
courages cooperation  between  Federal 
and  State  agencies,  between  States,  and 
between  localities,  resulting  in  joint, 
pui-poseful  action.  It  designates  a  pro- 
gram for  increased  research  and  develop- 
ment, geared  especially  to  the  prevention 
and  control  of  air  pollution  from  com- 
bustion of  fuels.  Extending  the  require- 
ment for  automotive  emission  control  de- 
\-ices.  the  disclosure  by  registration  of 
fuel  additives  delivered  in  interstate  com- 
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merce  should  further  curb  emissions  of 
harmful  chemicals  into  the  atmosphere. 

The  act's  program  of  Federal  grants 
takes  into  account  the  need  for  proper 
planning  on  an  interstate  scale  in  keep- 
ing with  regional  air  quality  standards  to 
be  defined  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  with  con- 
trol measures  proposed  by  the  States  and 
localities. 

Most  importantly  for  the  people  of 
California,  it  retains  the  right  of  our 
State  to  adopt  more  stringent  standards 
for  automobile  emission  controls  than 
those  promulgated  by  the  Federal  Giov- 
ernment  in  order  to  deal  decisively  with 
the  especially  Intense  smog  problems 
which  frequently  permeate  our  air 
regions. 

The  unanimous  vote  by  which  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967  passed  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  clearly  indicates, 
once  again,  the  awareness  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  concerns  of  the  Americaji 
people  throughout  our  land,  and  its  im- 
patience with  less  than  effective  legisla- 
tion. While  taking  cognizance  of  all  valid 
opinions,  its  Members  again  have  not 
hesitated  to  speak  out  for  their  constitu- 
encies, attuning  their  legislative  efforts 
to  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  people 
they  represent.  The  Congress  can  be 
proud  of  its  leadership  role  in  the  fight 
for  clean  air. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  the  enactment 
into  law  of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967. 


ARTICLE  ENTITLED  "WHY  THIS  M.D. 
WONT  GO  HOME  AGAIN" 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  KupfermanI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPPERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
concern  for  the  quality  of  health  care  in 
this  country  lead  me  on  April  5,  to  intro- 
duce HM.  8062.  a  bill  to  provide  that  in 
the  administration  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  certain  immigration 
restrictions  shall  not  apply  to  certain 
alien  doctors  and  nurses  participating  in 
exchange  programs. 

The  bill  would  relax  stringent  applica- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  in  order  to  allow  qualified 
medical  doctors  and  nurses  to  remain  in 
this  country  to  help  alleviate  our  short- 
age of  health  personnel.  My  statement  on 
this  is  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
April  5,  1967,  at  page  8470,  and  the 
Legislative  Digest  of  the  Regan  Report 
on  Hospital  Law  featured  It  in  its  April 
1967  Issue — volume  8,  No.  1. 

More  recently,  the  New  York  Times 
discussed  the  problem  of  the  foreign  phy- 
sician in  a  series  by  Richard  D.  Lyons, 
which  I  included  In  the  Congrbssional 
Record  under  the  general  heading 
"Health  Care  in  the  United  States"  In  the 
issue  of  October  5.  commencing  at  page 
27965. 

Dr.  Charles  M.  Poser,  professor  ot 
neurology  at  the  University  of  Missouri 


School  of  Medicine,  Kansas  City  Division, 
who  is  vitally  interested  in  this  question, 
has  brought  to  my  attention  an  article 
entitled  'Why  This  Foreign  M.D.  Won't 
Go  Home  Again,"  from  the  October  1967 
issue  of  Hospital  Physician. 

This  article  deserves  analysis  in  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  8062  and  I  bring  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  along 
with  Dr.  Poser's  letter  to  me  of  October 
18,  as  follows: 

UNiVERsrrY    OF    Missotmi    School 
OF  Medicine.  Kansas  City     Di- 
vision. 
Kansas  City.  Mo..  October  18.  1967. 
Representative  Theodore  Kupfebman. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kupferman:  I  believe  that  you 
will  be  interested  in  the  enclosed  article  en- 
titled "why  this  foreign  M.D.  won't  go 
home  again"  which  appeared  In  the  October, 
1967  Issue  of  Hospital  Physician. 

It  Illustrates  so  well  conditions  awaiting 
the  returning  physician  after  his  period  of 
training  in  the  United  States,  In  a  country 
which  could  hardly  be  called  a  developing 
one  and  which  is  among  those  that  are  more 
vociferous  about  the  brain  drain. 

It  is  this  kind  of  evidence  that  an  un- 
biased survey  such  as  the  one  I  have  men- 
tioned to  you  previously  would  unquestion- 
ably uncover  and  still  the  voices  of  the 
righteous  representatives  of  the  State  De- 
partment who  have  testified  against  your  bill. 

I  trust  that  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
keep  me  informed  of  the  progress  of  the 
proposed  legislation  and  let  me  know  if  there 
Is  any  way  that  I  can  be  of  further  help  In 
this  Important  matter. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Charles  M.  Poser.  M.D. 

Professor  of  Neurology. 


(From  Hospital  Physician,  October  1967) 

Wht  This  Foreign  M.D.  Won't  Go  Home 
Again 

(Note. — In  the  spring  of  1965,  Alfred  W. 
Bauer,  a  tJ.S. -trained  pediatrician,  returned 
to  his  native  West  Germany  e.xi>ecting  to 
practice  his  specialty  in  a  relaxed  yet  digni- 
fied and  professionally  gratifying  atmosphere. 

(Within  months.  Dr.  Bauer's  disillusion- 
ment was  complete.  Instead  of  the  profes- 
sional dignity  he  remembered,  he  found  bit- 
ter and  defeated  doctors  competing  eagerly 
for  small  fees,  padding  the  bills  of  state- 
paid  patients,  often  milking  their  few  private 
patients  for  all  they  were  worth.  Instead 
of  cooperative  hospital  teamwork,  he  found 
an  entrenched  hierarchy  jealously  guarding 
beds.  Instead  of  scrupulous  standards,  he 
found  patient  care  secondary  to  adminis- 
trative rules  that  sometimes  supported  out- 
right quackery  while  prohibiting  modern 
techniques.  Instead  of  a  community  of  dedi- 
cated physicians,  he  found  one  so  divided  It 
was  powerless  to  initiate  reforms  or  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  welfare  state  bureauc- 
racy. Within  a  year.  Dr.  Bauer  was  ready  to 
return  to  the  U.S. — ajid  his  j>edlatrlcs  prac- 
tice la  Seattle. 

(Dr.  Bauer  tells  his  story  fully  In  the  fol- 
lowing pages.) 

(By  Alfred  W.  Bauer,  M.D.) 

I  arrived  in  my  former  hometown  in  the 
southern  part  of  West  Germany  with  my 
wife  and  three  children,  then  left  them  tem- 
porarily settled  there  and  set  out  in  my  new 
Opel  to  find  a  good  place  to  practice.  Driv- 
ing throughout  nearby  areas,  I  stopped  to 
talk  with  many  practicing  pediatricians.  To 
my  surprise,  I  learned  that  there  was  no 
shortage  of  physicians.  In  1939.  the  nation 
had  one  physician  for  every  1.390  inhabitants. 
Now  there  was  one  for  every  690 — one  of  the 
lowest  ratios  In  the  world.  In  most  places,  I 


found  sharp  competition  among  the  densely 
settled  doctors. 

One  of  the  first  communities  I  looked  into 
was  a  bustling  resort  town.  Twelve  physi- 
cians, including  three  or  four  internists  bu: 
no  pediatrician,  cared  for  9,000  inhabitant* 
and  swarms  of  visitors.  The  general  praca- 
tloners  took  care  of  the  children  in  town  and 
in  the  neighboring  villages.  But  after  study- 
ing the  town  for  three  days  I  concluded  that, 
lacking  a  pediatrician  or  not.  It  was  no  place 
for  me. 

The  highest  pretax  net  Income  I  could 
foresee  there,  after  several  years  of  uphiu 
struggle  against  entrenched  competition,  was 
$7,250 — the  average  1965  pretax  net  of  West 
Germany's  pediatricians.  Living  costs  were 
about  85  percent  of  those  In  the  U.S.;  a  mid- 
dle-class West  German  family  of  five  resid- 
ing in  an  apartment  needed  about  $4,000  a 
year  for  living  expenses.  So  at  best,  I  esti- 
mated. I  could  save  around  $2,000  a  year 
after  taxes.  And  the  cost  of  building  a  mod- 
est home-office  combination,  including  the 
lot,  would  be  about  $80,000,  well  beyond  my 
reach. 

For  eight  weeks  I  continued  to  travel. 
visiting  physicians,  relatives,  and  friends.  On 
one  of  my  trips  I  went  to  see  a  well-known 
pediatrician  with  a  large  practice,  private  as 
well  as  socialized.  He  was  too  busy  to  re- 
ceive me,  but  his  wife  did.  She  advised  me 
to  buy  the  practice  of  a  recently  deceased 
pediatrician.  Dr.  Kranz  (not  his  real  namei. 
in  a  nearby  Industrial  city.  This  place,  she 
told  me,  offered  the  best  opportunity  In  this 
part  of  the  country.  Dr.  Kranz  had  estab- 
lished a  huge  practice  and  built  a  fine  home, 
but  he  had  worked  himself  to  death  three 
years  later  at  the  age  of  57.  The  woman  ad- 
vised me  not  to  work  too  hard,  to  start  with 
modest  ambitions,  and  build  a  simple  house 
after  some  years  of  saving.  But  she  conceded 
that  her  own  husband  worked  quite  hard  to 
make  a  living  and  to  pay  for  their  recently 
built  quadruples,  being  "on  the  run  day  and 
night"  making  house  calls  In  town  and  In 
nearby  mountain  villages.  (Four  months 
later,  at  56,  he  was  dead  from  a  coronary,  i 

After  another  week  of  searching  among  the 
medium-sized  towns  of  my  favorite  regions, 
with  no  success,  I  received  another  sponta- 
neous recommendation  that  I  buy  Dr. 
Kranz's  practice,  this  time  from  a  pediatri- 
cian. So  I  drove  to  Dr.  Kranz's  town  and 
met  his  widow  and  daughter.  Six  days  later 
I  agreed  to  purchase  the  practice  for  $11,250, 
Of  this  amount,  $2,500  was  for  the  rather 
p>oor  equipment  (no  laboratory,  no  micro- 
scope, no  typewriter)  and  $8,750  for  the 
goodwill.  Dr.  Kranz's  practice  was  economi- 
cally one  of  the  largest  In  West  Germany. 
His  annual  gross  Income  during  the  pre- 
ceding five  years  had  varied  between 
$22,500  and  $40,000 — the  latter  sum  being 
about  two  and  a  half  times  the  gross  of  the 
average  West  German  pediatrician. 

It  took  me  only  two  weeks  in  my  new  office 
to  discover  that  I  had  made  a  colossal  mis- 
take. 

In  the  first  place,  the  practice  turned  out 
to  be  virtually  nonexistent.  There  was  only 
a  trickle  of  patients,  and  half  of  them  vere 
neu:  cases.  Yet  Frau  Kranz  had  emphaslred 
repeatedly  how  eager  mothers  still  were  to 
bring  their  chaldren  to  her  late  husband's 
spacious  office,  where  they  could  be  taken 
care  of  by  a  qualified  successor.  She  claimed 
she  had  received  about  15  telephone  calls 
every  day  from  mothers  Inquiring  about  the 
reopening  date.  But  the  fact  was  that.  In  the 
four  months  since  Dr.  Kranz's  death,  a  large 
majority  of  the  parents  of  his  patients  had 
made  other  arrangements.  Most  of  them  saw 
no  reason  to  go  to  a  new  and  unknown  doc- 
tor, so  they  had  sent  their  youngsters  to 
other  pediatricians  and  to  general  practi- 
tioners. In  short,  with  the  $8,750  I  had  prom- 
ised to  pay  for  the  goodwill,  I  was  buying 
something  that  was  of  almost  no  value. 
Secondly,    and    more   Important,   I    made 
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shocking  discoveries  In  the  office  files,  which 
I  now  had  plenty  of  time  to  analyze.  In  the 
active  file  there  were  about  7.100  patient 
cards.  Of  these,  about  85  per  cent  were  for 
soclalized-medlcine  (S.M.)  patients;  only  15 
per  cent  were  for  private  patients — the  usual 
percentages  in  West  Germany.  But  about 
two-thirds  of  Dr.  Kranz's  Income  had  been 
derived  from  private  patients  and  only  a 
third  of  it  from  S.M.  patients! 

Dr.  Kranz's  average  annual  income  per 
private  patient  In  the  active  fUe  had  been 
about  $17.50 — compared  with  $1.75  per  S.M. 
.patient.  Obviously,  he  had  greatly  over- 
treated  his  private  patients,  the  overtreat- 
ment  consisting  chiefly  of  an  Incredible  num- 
ber of  house  calls.  Dr.  Kranz  was  a  fabulous 
worker,  zooming  through  40  to  60  house  calls 
a  day,  besides  seeing  50  to  90  patients  during 
afternoon  office  hours.  About  80  per  cent  of 
his  bouse  calls  had  been  credited  to  his  pri- 
vate patients;  that  was  where  the  money 
was.  Many  of  these  patients  were  covered  by 
private  health  insurance;  they  had  received 
a  house  call  on  every  working  day  of  a 
month,  only  Sundays  being  omitted. 

Forty  of  the  ledger  cards  listed  a  total  of 
6,105  house  calls.  The  time  between  the  first 
and  the  last  call  In  an  average  case  was  42 
months.  During  the  same  period,  these  40 
private  patients  had  made  only  145  visits  to 
Dr.  Kranz's  office,  the  house-call/offlce-vlslt 
ratio  thus  being  about  42  to  1.  The  toui 
charges  noted  on  the  40  cards  added  up  to 
a  staggering  $15,000. 

Twenty-three  of  the  40  patients  had  never 
appeared  In  Dr.  Kranz's  office  at  all,  having 
been  taken  care  of  entirely  In  their  homes. 
No  case  histories  were  provided  for  them  be- 
cause he  kept  practically  no  records  on  pa- 
tients who  did  not  come  to  his  office.  In 
minute  scribbling  between  the  series  of 
crosses  that  indicated  house  calls,  however, 
a  few  diagnoses  were  noted.  The  records  of 
the  other  patients  were  merely  a  few  barely 
legible  words  written  In  pencil.  There  were 
no  laboratory  reports  other  than  an  occa- 
sional hemoglobin  or  urinalysis  without  sed- 
iment. Nowhere  In  these  scanty  records  ap- 
peared data  about  physical  examinations, 
differential  diagnoses,  therapy,  or  therapeu- 
tic responses. 

My  study  of  the  files  revealed  a  sizable 
number  of  private  patients  to  whom  Dr. 
Kranz  had  given  special  Insurance  deals. 
Some  patients  with  limited  private-Insur- 
ance coverage  had  apparently  aisked  him  for 
help,  so  he  had  charged  for  more  work  than 
was  actually  done.  For  instance,  several  pa- 
tients got  a  75  per  cent  compensation  from 
their  Insurance  carriers  for  their  beefed-up 
bills— say,  $37.50  of  a  $50  charge.  Then  Dr. 
Kranz  allowed  each  patient  a  25  per  cent  dis- 
count— as  was  noted  on  the  ledger.  Thus 
these  patients,  who  should  have  been 
charged  $37.50  originally,  paid  nothing. 
(Dr.  Kranz  would  wait  until  the  next  year 
to  bill  those  patients  who  had  used  up  their 
maximum  Insurance  allowance  for  a  given 
year.)  While  the  phony  charges  brought 
him  no  extra  money,  they  helped  tie  these 
private  patients  to  him. 

The  fact  that  Dr.  Kranz  had  cheated  the 
Insurers  this  way  was  apparent  to  anyone 
who  read  the  files.  Frau  Kranz  had  been 
the  bookkeeper  for  her  husband's  private 
practice,  and  his  policy  of  charging  for 
phony  house  calls  was  revealed  in  her  own 
handwriting.  Some  outlying  village  i>atlents 
were  uninsured  for  doctors'  mileage  fees.  In 
such  cases  the  cards  were  Inscribed:  "No 
mileage  fee.  Charge  for  more  house  calls." 
House  calls  actually  made  were  entered  as 
ink  crosses  and  the  fakes  as  pencil. 

I  later  learned  that  for  years  Dr.  Kranz 
had  also  treated  some  private  patients  for 
nonexistent  diseases.  Fortunately,  most  of 
his  needless  therapeutic  efforts  were  harm- 
less— every  month,  for  example,  he  used  In- 
nocuous tape  dressings  on  several  older  chil- 
dren who  had  nonexistent  umbilical  hernias. 


I  challenged  my  contract  with  the  widow 
and  declared  It  Invalid  because  of  error  and 
willful  deceit.  In  a  six-page  letter.  I  sum- 
marized the  state  of  the  practice  and  sug- 
gested three  courses  of  action:  I  would  move 
out  Immediately;  remain  three  months  as  a 
locum  tenens  under  the  usual  conditions,  to 
give  Frau  Kranz  time  to  find  somebody  else; 
or  buy  the  practice  at  a  lower,  realistic  price. 
Frau  Kranz  went  into  hysterics,  and  her 
daughter  said  she  feared  her  mother  "would 
not  live  through  the  weekend"  unless  I 
agreed  to  negotiate  beyond  the  offers  I  made 
in  my  letter.  Frau  Kranz  managed  to  sur- 
vive, however,  and  went  on  to  reject  all  three 
proposals  and  to  threaten  to  sue  me. 

The  CEise  went  to  the  local  medical  society 
and  the  Socialized  Medicine  Administration 
(SAI.A.)  for  mediation.  It  was  August,  and 
the  directors  of  both  organizations  were  on 
vacation.  The  two  temporary  chiefs,  after 
reading  my  letter  and  conferring  with  Frau 
Kranz,  arranged  a  conference  with  me.  To 
my  amazement.  I  was  told  I  had  little  or  no 
legal  basis  for  challenging  the  contract!  The 
officials  claimed  that  Dr.  Kranz  had  been 
well  within  the  limits  of  the  community's 
accepted  standards  of  medical  practice.  What 
I  saw  as  plain  cheating,  the  officials  viewed 
as  "minor  Irregularities."  His  dishonest  deal- 
ings had  been  "favors"  he  understandably 
granted  to  poorly  insured  or  otherwise  hard- 
pressed  individuals  and  were  additional  evi- 
dence of  his  well-known  kindness  toward  his 
patients.  (I  had  to  smile  at  this,  having 
found  a  bundle  of  file  cards  showing  that  a 
collection  agency  he'd  hired  had  coerced  pay- 
ment of  private  bills  as  low  as  $4  by  court 
action.) 

I  was  informed  that  my  predecessor's 
reputation  was  very  good.  There  had  never 
been  any  complaints  about  him,  and  his  pro- 
fessional abilities  were  beyond  criticism.  His 
lack  of  medical  records  was  nothing  unusual 
because.  I  was  told,  older  doctors  like  him 
have  plenty  of  experience,  know  their  pa- 
tients well,  and  are  too  busy  for  record- 
keeping, anyway  The  society  officials  warned 
me  that  the  chances  of  my  being  relieved 
from  my  contract  in  court  were  remote  In- 
deed: No  local  pediatrician  would  be  willing 
to  testify  against  a  specialist  colleague,  espe- 
ciallv  a  dead  one. 

Thus  Intimidated,  I  decided  that  I  would 
consult  a  lawyer  before  further  arbitration. 
But  the  officials  strongly  urged  me  not  to  do 
so  because  "lawyers  like  fat  lawsuits"  and 
aren't  interested'  in  protecting  the  financial 
interest  of  their  clients.  So,  although  I  real- 
ized that  the  two  officials  were  worried  about 
a  court  action  that  could  damage  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  medical  profession.  I  hesitated 
to  take  a  strong  stand.  I  suggested  a  com- 
promise: I  offered  to  work  as  a  locum  tenens 
for  three  months  without  salary,  paying  all 
office  expenses  myself,  giving  the  gross  In- 
come to  the  widow,  and  paying  her  a  $250 
penalty  to  free  me  from  my  contract. 

Frau  Kranz  rejected  even  this  offer,  which 
represented  about  $2,500,  probably  because 
after  my  departure  she  couldn't  possibly 
resell  the  practice.  The  vacant  practice  was 
a  trap  that  could  be  used  only  once. 

Finally,  after  the  officials  had  told  me 
plainly  that  I  Just  didn't  understand  the 
workings  of  West  German  medicine  and  had 
shown  marked  disrespect  to  the  memory  of 
a  dedicated  colleague,  we  worked  out  a  new 
agreement:  Instead  of  paying  $11,250  for 
the  practice,  I  would  buy  It  for  $5,000. 

I  thereupon  rented  a  comer  of  a  quadru- 
ple! house  for  $150  a  month  and  moved  Into 
It  with  my  wife  and  three  children.  I  felt 
sure  I  could  rebuild  the  practice  rapidly.  If 
I  couldn't  succeed  here,  I  could  succeed  no- 
where In  West  Germany. 

But  I  soon  reaUzed  that  I  had  badly  un- 
derestimated the  difficulties  of  coping  with 
a  system  of  which  I  was  largely  ignorant. 
That  is,  with  socialized  medicine.  The  West 
German  S.M.A.  apparatus  Is  unbelievably 
complicated. 


It  employs  thousands  of  secretaries  and 
bookkeepers  In  every  echelon  of  officialdom 
and,  by  consuming  many  millions  of  marks 
out  of  the  health  fund,  contributes  to  the 
high  cost  of  state-controlled  medicine 

In  large  office  buildings,  every  physician's 
performance  in  terms  of  patients  treated  ( no 
quality  control.  Just  quantity  control!)  is 
analyzed  by  an  army  of  clerks,  who  take 
three  months  after  the  end  of  each  quarter 
to  finish  their  calculations  and  send  balsmce 
sheets  and  paychecks  to  the  doctors.  All 
prescriptions  are  scrutinized  to  make  sure 
the  medication  Is  permissible  for  S.M.  pa- 
tients, and  they're  calculated  down  to  the 
cost  per  patient  A  physician  who  prescribes 
10  per  cent  more  than  the  specialty's  aver- 
age receives  only  a  warning  at  first.  But  if 
he  continues  to  trespass,  he's  billed  for  the 
difference.  I  knew  of  some  recalcitrant  phy- 
sicians who  displayed  these  bills  without 
comment  on  the  walls  of  their  waiting  rooms. 
The  S.M_A.  at  once  ordered  them  to  remove 
the  display  or  lose  their  S.M.  privileges. 

According  to  the  1965-66  contract  between 
physicians  and  the  S.M_A.,  the  pay  for  an 
office  call  was  75  cents;  for  a  detailed  physi- 
cal examination  and  consultation,  $1.25;  for 
a  daytime  house  call.  Including  traveling  fee, 
$1.75.  For  pediatricians,  the  total  reward  for 
a  three-month  period  of  patient  care  was, 
on  the  average.  $2.95  per  patient.  Of  course, 
the  amount  was  different  for  each  specialty, 
going  as  high  as  $4.50  for  an  orthopedic 
surgeon.  But  practicing  pediatricians,  neu- 
rologists, and  GF.S  are  the  pariahs  of  S.M. 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  pay  scale. 

If  a  physician  does  more  than  the  average 
amount  of  work  for  his  S.M.  patients  In  a 
quarter  and  if  his  billings  reflect  this,  he 
gets  a  notice  from  the  SAI.A.  that  he  was 
so-and-so  many  percentage  pwints  above  the 
average  for  his  specialty  and  that  he  won't 
be  compensated  for  this  excess. 

The  Income  from  patient  ctire  under  S.M. 
Is  15  to  20  per  cent  of  that  considered  ap- 
propriate in  the  U.S.  whereas,  as  I've  said, 
the  cost  of  living  In  Germany  Is  85  per  cent 
of  this  country's.  Besides  $150  a  month  for 
our  apartment.  I  paid  $150  for  my  office, 
$125  for  food,  and  $75  to  run  my  car.  Just 
a  tankful  of  gasoline  (II  gallons)  cost  $7 — 
the  total  Income  from  four  house  calls.  I 
calculated  that  I  had  to  take  care  of  400  to 
500  SVi-  patients  a  month  to  cover  office  ex- 
penses and  another  200  to  pay  for  living 
costs. 

The  private  patients,  who  constitute  15 
per  cent  of  the  average  practice,  cant  make 
much  financial  difference — provided  they  are 
treated  honestly.  I  myself  refused  to  accept 
the  double  standard,  which  Is  widespread  In 
Germany  and  apparently  essential  to  a 
physician  who  wants  to  build  his  own  home. 
Dr.  Kranz  had  been  famous  for  his  use  of 
this  double  standard.  Like  many  other  doc- 
tors, he  had  two  waiting  rooms — a  simple 
one  with  washable  furniture  for  the  S.M. 
patients,  and  a  luxtirious  one  with  fine  fur- 
niture, rugs,  and  draperies,  for  the  private 
patients.  The  latter,  children  whose  fathers 
earned  more  than  $300  a  month,  were  ex- 
amined, with  much  courtesy,  ahead  of  many 
children  of  the  lower  classes  who  had  ar- 
rived first  and  who  often  had  to  wait  hours. 
Dr.  Kranz.  I  was  Informed,  often  took  two 
to  four  Si4.  patients  together  into  the  exam- 
ining room,  talking  to  several  mothers  simul- 
taneously, giving  shots,  checking  weights,  and 
rarely  spending  more  than  five  minutes  with 
any  patient. 

S.M.  practice.  In  most  hands.  Is  mass-pro- 
duction work  with  hlt-or-mlss  methods  and 
results.  No  wonder  that  the  stories  about 
serious  Illnesses  missed  by  SM.  physicians 
are  legion.  Many  doctors  don't  even  examine 
their  patients,  they  Just  prescribe  on  the 
basis  of  the  chief  verbal  complaint.  Others 
check  only  the  so-called  socialize  medicine 
triangle,  formed  when  the  patient  opens  hla 
top  three  shirt  buttons. 
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A  good  many  West  German  physicians  take 
curious  paths  In  seeking  ways  out  of  their 
economic  dissatisfactions.  They  may  prac- 
tice private  medicine  on  or  beyond  the 
fringes  of  modern  medical  teachings.  One 
doctor  I  know  sustains  a  comfortable  pri- 
vate practice  In  a  resort  chiefly  through  Iris 
diagnosis.  He  keeps  an  Iris  microscope  In  his 
examining  room  and  two  large  topographical 
iris  maps  (left  vs.  right  eye)  on  the  wall,  and 
claims  to  be  able  to  diagnose  both  past  and 
present  Internal  diseases  from  the  structural 
details  of  the  Iris. 

Another  highly  respected  practitioner  In 
a  nearby  village  has  accumulated  a  fortune 
by  specializing  In  fresh-cell  rejuvenation 
cures.  He  goes  to  a  slaughterhouse,  obtains 
fresh  hypophyseal  glands  from  young  ani- 
mals, homogenizes  them,  then  injects  them 
I.M.  Into  the  aging  rich.  The  fee  for  a  series 
of  five  to  eight  Injections  Is  about  8200 — 
more  than  the  Income  from  100  house  calls 
to  S.M.  patients.  German  medical  literature 
contains  a  considerable  number  of  papers 
about  the  complications,  such  as  zoonoses, 
of  such  therapy. 

Some  doctors  attract  private  patients  by 
using  acupuncture,  the  ancient  Chinese 
technique  of  treating  Internal  disease  by 
scratching  or  puncturing  the  skin  -with  gold 
or  silver  needles.  Homeopathy  is  surprisingly 
widespread.  Several  major  drug  companies 
produce  a  large  variety  of  therapeutics  in 
the  form  of  plant-tissue  and  anlmal-Ussue 
extracts  (usually  pig)  in  extreme  dilutions. 
For  Instance,  a  plg-hlp  cartilage  extract  Is 
used  to  treat  osteoarthritis  of  the  hip.  The 
chief  advantage  of  these  "remedies'"  Is  their 
lack  of  side  effects.  As  therapeutics  they  are 
worthless,  yet  the  S.M  A  pays  for  these  ex- 
pensive fluids,  not  asking  for  controlled 
studies  but  accepting  testimonials.  The 
S  MA.  seems  unable  to  draw  a  line  separat- 
ing socialized  medicine  from  socialized 
quackery.  This  Is  one  of  the  many  problems 
facing  federally  run  and  tax-flnanced 
medicine. 

Since  I  rejected  the  customary  double 
standard  of  care  and  since  I  am  no  fresh-cell 
therapist  or  herb  doctor.  I  was  unable  to 
make  up  for  my  low  S.M.  Income  with  high 
yields  from  private  practice.  All  that  my  well- 
meaning,  friendly,  and  very  hard-working 
colleagues  could  suggest  was  that,  for  eco- 
nomic survival,  I  drop  my  American  practice 
habits  and  accept  the  German  routine  as 
fast  as  possible. 

Also  unacceptable  to  me  was  the  time- 
honored  house-call  tradition.  The  S.MA. 
regulation  permitting  house  calls  only  if  the 
patient  can't  come  to  the  office  Is  Ignored. 
During  my  first  month  of  practice.  I  tried  to 
keep  house  calls  down  and  asked  every 
month  on  the  phone  If  such  a  call  was  really 
necessary.  Very  soon  I  learned  that  it  would 
be  Impossible  to  turn  the  tide  slngle- 
hsindedly — to  break  the  local  mothers'  cus- 
tom of  calling  the  doctor  to  their  homes 
whenever  their  children  had  minor  febrile 
illnesses.  I  became  notorious  as  the  new 
pediatrician  from  America  who  refused  to 
make  house  calls  because  he  was  too  lazy. 
Mothers  visiting  my  office  for  the  first  time 
usually  asked:  "You  make  house  calls  when 
we  call  you,  don't  you?"  During  Auzust  I 
answered;  "Yes,  In  emergencies,  or  if  I  think 
they're  necessary."  After  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, I  answered  meekly:  "Yes,  gladly, 
anytime,  anywhere." 

Making  home  calls  In  West  Germany  is 
no  easier  than  here.  The  streets  in  town  are 
crowded,  and  there's  a  serious  parking  prob- 
lem. Often  It's  very  difficult  to  find  house 
numbers,  because  many  apartment  entrances 
face  the  inner  courts  and  aren't  visible  from 
the  streets.  Many  a  time  on  a  stormy  winter 
night  I  drove  up  and  down  through  dark, 
snowy  streets  along  endless  rows  of  apart- 
ment buildings,  searching  with  a  flashlight 
for  a  house  number,  stepping  out  of  my  car 
several  times,  knocking  and   asking  at  the 


wrong  door  until  I  flnaUy  found  the  right 
place.  Then  too,  many  of  my  patients  lived 
in  the  upper  flats  of  7-  to  10-story  buildings. 
When  I  would  Anally  arrive,  there  would  be 
the  usual  upper-respiratory  infection  or  com- 
mon cold  and  a  mother  who  would  never 
dream  of  bringing  a  febrile  child  to  the 
doctor  during  office  hours.  At  least  90  per 
cent  of  my  house  calls  were  unnecessary,  and 
most  of  the  rest  were  required  only  for  such 
reasons  as  the  lack  of  transportation. 

During  my  stay  in  Germany,  I  tried  my 
best  to  Introduce  new  and  better  ways  of 
doing  things.  I  thought  of  having  patients 
transported  to  my  office  in  taxis,  and  I  dis- 
cussed this  with  S.M.A.  officials.  I  was  told 
that  it  could  be  permitted  only  In  excep- 
tional cases.  Whereas  my  flat  S.M.  transpor- 
tation fee  for  a  house  call  was  25  cents,  a 
taxi  ride,  round  trip,  was  usually  $2.  Nat- 
urally, the  S.M.A.  preferred  to  pay  the  spe- 
clallst  25  cents. 

I  suggested  to  my  colleagues  a  moratorium 
on  unnecessary  house  calls  throughout  the 
town,  but  they  demurred.  So  every  estab- 
lished pediatrician  continued  to  go  all  over 
town  every  day,  traveling  70  miles  as  a  dally 
average,  making  at  least  20  house  calls  and 
often  many  more. 

Having  to  be  always  available  for  house 
calls  made  me  miss  even  more  the  association 
I  had  had  with  other  physicians  in  a  suc- 
cessful group  practice.  But  while  lawyers 
and  architects  in  West  Germany  practice 
in  groups,  this  is  frowned  on  as  far  as  physi- 
cians are  concerned.  The  S.M.A.  maintains 
that  group  practice  interferes  with  the 
patient's  free  choice  of  physician — that 
a  doctor  the  patient  doesn't  want  might  be 
on  call  on  a  given  night.  This,  of  course,  is 
ridiculous,  and  the  real  reason  probably  lies 
elsewhere.  It  would  be  economically  pos- 
sible for  physicians  in  group  practice  out- 
side a  hospital  to  build  well-equipped  clinics 
that  could  compete  successfully  with  a  hos- 
pital's outpatient  department  Since  the  out- 
patients are  a  source  of  needed  revenue,  the 
local  governments,  which  run  the  hospitals, 
have  an  interest  in  keeping  things  the  way 
they  are.  Nonetheless,  the  attitude  against 
group  practice  may  soon  be  challenged  by  the 
younger  physicians  In  the  country  who  have 
seen  the  advantages  of  group  practice  for 
doctors  and  patients  In  the  U.S. 

I  had  planned  to  install  a  small  bacterio- 
logical laboratory  in  my  office  and  possibly 
offer  its  services  to  my  colleagues,  I  soon 
abandoned  the  Idea:  I  realized  I  would  need 
all  my  time  and  energy  to  take  care  of  as 
many  patients  and  collect  as  many  "sick 
slips"  as  possible.  I  gave  up  the  project  re- 
luctantly, for  apparently  there  was  not  a 
single  practicing  physician  In  that  part  of 
Germany  who  handled  his  own  bacteriology. 
Nobody  seemed  very  disturbed  about  this 
medical  shortcoming.  In  fact,  one  of  the  two 
local  children's  hospitals,  a  300-bed  institu- 
tion, possessed  no  bacteriology  facilities — 
and  this  In  the  land  of  Koch  and  Ehrllch! 

I  also  broke  with  tradition  by  not  using 
long-acting  sulfonamides,  chloramphenicol, 
or  tetracyclines  to  treat  the  common  viral 
upper-respiratory  Infections  and  diarrheas. 
I  used  less  medication  than  any  other  pedia- 
trician In  town,  teaching  Instead  the  use  of 
diet,  cooling  off,  correct  clothing,  and  whole- 
some living  In  general.  In  spite  of  my  thrift 
In  prescribing,  1  received  two  bills  from 
the  S.M.A.  for  the  hexachlorophene  soap  I 
had  used  to  treat  Impetigo.  Hexachlorophene 
soap,  like  many  other  agents,  Is  not  per- 
mitted In  S.M.  practice.  S.M.A.  decisions  on 
whether  to  pay  or  not  to  pay  are  often  quit© 
irrational.  DPT  Immunizations  are  refused, 
but  the  cost  of  many  weeks  In  the  hospital 
for  Infants  with  whooping  cough,  still  a 
widespread  disease  In  Germany,  Is  paid  with- 
out question.  Two  years  after  the  Introduc- 
tion of  measles  vaccine  in  the  TT.S  .  its  use 
m  Germany  Is  still  forbidden  by  law. 
On  many  nights  I  spent  half  an  hour  In 


some  overheated  living  room,  first  pulling  a 
highly  febrile,  exhausted  Infant  from  the 
depths  of  a  padded  crib,  from  beneath  four 
covers  (the  top  being  the  common  feather- 
bed) and  out  of  Its  plastic  wrappings,  then 
cooling  the  baby  down  by  washing  It  on  a 
towel  on  the  tabletop  in  front  of  the  wide- 
eyed  parents.  They  were  sure  this  would 
cause  pneumonia  by  the  following  day.  None 
of  the  hundreds  of  mothers  ever  seemed  to 
have  heard  from  their  other  doctors  that  a 
highly  febrile  child  should  be  cooled  off 
All  had  the  notion  of  40  years  ago  that 
fever  warrants  more  heat  in  the  house  and 
heavier  covers.  The  other  pediatricians 
seemed  to  have  no  time  to  teach  them 
otherwise.  They  were  too  busy  running 
around  collecting  sick  slips. 

Parents  would  also  be  surprised  when  I'd 
leave  a  patient  without  prescribing  anti- 
biotics or  sulfonamides  (my  predecessor  had 
been  lavish  In  this  regard).  I  woiUd  try  to 
explain  the  difference  between  viral  and  bac- 
terial Infections  and  to  point  out  that  the 
risks  of  therapy  sometimes  outweighed  the 
risks  of  Illness.  I  succeeded  In  creating  con- 
fidence In  a  few  of  my  patients  and  uneasi- 
ness In  the  majority.  Predictably,  I  had  few 
recommendations  by  word  of  mouth,  and  my 
practice  Increased  slowly. 

I  spent  much  of  my  time  trying  to  edu- 
cate my  patients,  to  teach  them  how  to  avoid 
unnecessary  office  or  house  calls,  how  to 
handle  minor  problems  such  as  common 
colds  and  simple  diarrheas  on  their  own. 
Again,  my  behavior  was  self-defeating.  The 
welfare  state  doesn't  pay  for  preventive 
medicine,  such  as  well-baby  care  and  Immu- 
nizations, and  there  Is  little  money  for  it  in 
private  practice. 

Then  there  was  the  time  I  established  an 
appointment  system.  As  a  result,  my  waiting 
rooms,  with  a  capacity  of  more  than  30,  were 
usually  empty — most  patients  walked  right 
Into  the  examination  room.  One  of  my  col- 
leagues thought  this  a  poor  way  to  get 
started  and  suggested  that  all  15  patients 
for  one  afternoon  be  scheduled  for  the  same 
time.  Waiting  patients,  he  said,  seem  to  be 
Impressed  by  the  niunber  of  other  patients 
present,  and  find  security  and  confidence  in 
them. 

In  short,  by  practicing  medicine  effec- 
tively, I  hurt  my  practice.  And  I  hurt  it  also 
by  practicing  ethically.  On  one  occasion,  for 
example,  I  was  able  to  make  an  early  diag- 
nosis of  meningitis  In  an  Infant.  The  next 
day,  OS  a  gesture  of  appreciation,  the  mother 
brought  three  sick  slips  for  her  other  chil- 
dren. The  children  were  healthy,  so  I  turned 
the  papers  In  unused.  To  the  S.M.  physi- 
cians, mv  way  of  handling  the  situation  was 
considered  the  very  height  of  self-destructive 
folly. 

The  fraudulent  custom  of  collecting  sick 
slips  for  healthy  patients,  inventing  diag- 
noses, and  turning  the  slips  over  to  the 
S.M.A.  Is  widespread,  and  In  some  practices 
It's  routine.  The  maximum  pay  per  patient 
per  quarter  being  fixed,  this  Is  the  only  way 
to  increase  the  revenue  from  S.M.  sources. 
Some  families  are  so  weU  trained  that  they 
bring  sick  slips  to  their  doctors  for  the  en- 
tire family,  from  the  grandmother  to  the 
baby,  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  new 
quarter,  regardless  of  health  and  slcknees. 
At  one  time.  It's  true,  the  Government  pro- 
posed a  change  in  the  S.M.  law  that  would 
have  required  patients  to  pay  part  of  the 
charges  for  medical  services.  This  would  have 
cut  down  sharply  on  dishonest  sick-slip  col- 
lection habits.  Unfortunately,  the  plan  was 
voted  down  by  the  majority  of  the  country's 
doctors. 

About  20  percent  of  my  patients  had  no 
Illnesses.  I  filled  In  their  sick  slips  with  such 
notations  as  "well  child,  examination  nega- 
tive," knowing  I  would  not  be  paid.  S.M.A. 
officials  told  me  that  I  was  most  unwise. 
Their  view  was  that  there  Is  always  some- 
thing a  little  wrong  with  a  patient,  some  dlag- 
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nnsis  to  be  made.  It  was  considered  foolish 
toflll  in  "well  child."  the  pay  for  the  care  of 
mness  being  as  low  as  It  was.  Indeed,  my 
fluarterly  receipts  from  the  S.U.\.  were  "pltl- 
lully  low,"   as   one   official   sympathetically 

To  succeed  In  medical  practice  In  West 
Germany.  I  found  a  doctor  had  to  be  willing 
to  stretch  his  conscience  and  practice  infe- 
rior mass-production  medicine.  Still,  I  had 
no  inclination  to  Join  a  hospital  staff,  al- 
though I  had  a  chance  to  become  the  as- 
sistant chief  In  a  pediatric  hospital.  Such 
Dosltions  carrrv  salaries  of  about  $8,750  a 
Tear  But  I  felt  unable  to  readjust  myself  to 
k  German  hospital  with  a  full-time  staff. 

The  chief  of  the  surgical  department  usu- 
ally is  also  the  hospital  director.  This  means 
that  he  outranks  the  business  administra- 
tor—but not  the  other  department  chiefs, 
^h  of  whom  Is.  In  his  own  bailiwick,  an  all- 
powerful  figure  who  runs  his  department's 
show  as  undisputed  prima  donna.  The  surgi- 
cal chief's  Income  Is  somewhere  between 
$20,000  and  $50,000  a  year — way  out  of  line 
with  any  other  physician's.  The  next-best- 
paid  man  is  the  assistant  chief.  He  may  be 
doing  exactly  the  same  kind  of  work  as  the 
chief,  often  more  of  It.  and  he's  the  respon- 
sible locum  tenens  during  the  chief's  vaca- 
tions and  meetings.  Yet  he  may  be  earning 
as  little  as  one-fourth  of  the  chief's  Income. 

There's  fierce  competition  among  West 
German  specialists  for  these  top  hospital 
positions,  and  It's  common  for  50  or  more  to 
apply  for  one  opening.  Many  assistant  chiefs 
eventually  realize,  after  years  of  hard  work 
as  the  second  man.  that  they  have  no  chance 
of  reaching  the  top.  An  assistant  chief,  who 
for  5  to  10  years  has  done  stomach  resections, 
cholecystectomies,  and  struma  operations 
iGermkny  sttlll  has  plenty  of  thyroid  hyper- 
trophy), may  suddenly  leave  the  hospital  and 
go  into  general  practice,  never  again  to  do 
major  surgery  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  This 
represents  an  enormous  waste  of  skills  and 
training. 

In  the  U.S.  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
working  In  a  hospital's  pediatric  department 
as  one  of  several  cooperating  specialists 
where  the  chief  Is  elected  for  a  period  of 
two  years.  Every  pediatrician  Is  responsible 
for  a  few  (rarely  more  than  four)  hospital- 
ized patients  and  can  give  them  the  best  of 
care.  In  West  German  hospitals,  the  chief 
is  often  in  charge  of  more  than  200  beds  and 
is  supposed  to  know  all  these  patients  and 
to  supervise  their  care.  Obviously  this  IB  im- 
possible. Common  sense  dictates  that  these 
mammoth  departments  be  divided  Into 
smaller  units,  each  headed  by  a  salaried  spe- 
cialist who  16  assisted  by  Interns  and  resi- 
dents. Yet  many  West  German  hospitals 
with  more  than  200  beds  have  only  a  surgical 
and  a  medical  department,  ruled  by  one 
chief  surgeon  and  one  chief  Internist. 

These  departments  supposedly  take  care  of 
the  other  specialties  also,  although  the  town 
may  have  an  obstetrician,  a  pediatrician,  and 
an  otolaryngologist  In  practice.  The  town 
specialists  often  have  no  hospital  prlvUeges 
whatsoever  because  the  hospital's  surgeon 
and  Internist  Jealously  defend  their  beds 
against  Intrusion.  It's  extremely  frustrating 
for  these  often  very  well -trained  men  to  send 
seriously  111  patients  to  the  hospital  and  thus 
transfer  them  to  somebody  who  knows  less 
about  their  patients'  problems  than  they  do. 
One  highly  trained  obstetrician,  a  friend 
of  mine,  settled  in  a  town  of  10.000  after  10 
years  of  university  hospital  residency.  He 
had  to  practice  without  privileges  in  the 
300-bed  county  hospital;  all  his  applications 
were  rejected  by  the  county  council  and  the 
chief  of  surgery,  a  surgeon  who  practiced 
OBG  as  a  sideline.  For  years  my  friend  did 
minor  gynecological  surgery  In  his  office,  car- 
ried the  still -anesthetized  patients  down- 
stairs Into  his  Volkswagen,  and  drove  them 
home.  In  the  same  hospital  the  pediatric 
ward  was  taken  care  of  by  one  of  the  medical 
residents,  although  a  pediatrician  was  In 
town. 


Few  hospitals  In  West  Germany  have  their 
own  radiologist  and  pathologist— and  thlfe  In 
the  land  of  Roentgen.  Aschoff.  and  Vlrchow. 
During  my  earlier  training  there,  I  was  pedi- 
atric resident  In  an  800-bed  general  hospital 
without  a  pathologist.  My  chief  was  amazed 
when  I  performed  my  own  autopsies:  My 
U.S.  Internship  had  taught  me  to  ask  ques- 
tions after  a  patient  died. 

Most  West  German  hospitals  have  no  in- 
ternship and  residency  training  programs 
to  speak  of,  other  than  casual  bedside  teach- 
ing; many  even  lack  libraries.  The  majority 
of  hospitals  would  not  fulfill  the  U.S.  re- 
quirements for  accreditation,  and  West  Ger- 
man hospital  training  is  not.  in  fact,  ap- 
proved In  the  U.S. 

There  Is  no  question  that  West  Germany 
today  Is,  medically  speaking.  In  many  ways 
an  underdeveloped  country.  Once  the  teacher 
of    the    world's    physicians,    she    has    been 
unable  since  World  War  H  to  return  to  the 
forefront   of   medical   progress.   This   Is   not 
due  to  any  shortage  of  brains  or  money:  the 
nation  has  plenty  of  both.  The  blame  lies 
with  the  hospital  hierarchy  system,  which 
paralyzes  competitive  striving  for  excellence, 
and  with  socialized  medicine,  which  rewards 
quantity,  not  quality.  Furthermore,  though 
the  Germans  have  a  tradition  of  knowing  how 
to  give  and  obey  orders,  the  techniques  of 
working  together  on  an  equal  level,  the  team 
attitude  and  spirit  so  familiar  to  Americans, 
are  relatively  new  to  them.  In  the  days  when 
the  solitary  genius  was  able  to  achieve  break- 
throughs In  medical  theory  and  practice  by 
observation  and  laboratory  experiment,  the 
Germans  did  very  well  Indeed.  But  most  ad- 
vances in  modern  medicine  have  been  and 
will  be  made  by  teams.  The  word  "team"  Is 
not  translatable  Into  the  German  language. 
One   of   the  most  disturbing  features   of 
West  German  hospital  life  Is  the  needlessly 
long   hospitalizations.    The    average    stay    Is 
21  days — compared  with  six  days  in  the  U.S. 
Since  the  S.M_A.  pays  hospitals  on  a  patient- 
day  basis  and  the  dally  fee  Is  only  $6,  there 
is  a  marked  tendency  to  delay  discharge  well 
Into  convalescence.  Once  the  days  of  Inten- 
sive care  have  passed,  the  hospital  begins  to 
get  back  Into  black  Ink.  If  a  hospital  were 
to  deal  with  seriously  111  patients  exclusively 
and  discharge  them  as  soon  as  was  feasible, 
it  would  quickly  get  Into  financial  troubles, 
needing  more  state  subsidies  than  others. 

When  a  friend  of  mine  was  a  resident  In 
a  West  German  hospital,  he  was  once  asked 
by  the  administrator  not  to  discharge  his 
patients  so  fast.  "We're  losing  money  on 
your  floor  because  of  all  these  empty  beds," 
he  was  told.  "We  have  to  keep  this  station 
fully  occupied,  the  way  It  was  before  you 
came,  or  our  application  for  a  new  wing  will 
never  be  passed  by  the  county  council." 

Obviously,  crowded  hospitals  necessitate 
enlargement,  more  beds,  new  buildings,  and 
consequently  higher  s.ilaries,  more  power,  and 
greater  prestige  for  the  chief  and  the  admin- 
istrator. Hospital  chiefs  have  been  known  to 
place  patient  beds  In  corridors  .ind  lounges 
deliberately,  then  invite  officials  to  see  the 
deplorable  overcrowding  and  the  need  for  a 
new  wing.  These  "crowded  conditions"  gain 
much  publicity  in  the  local  press,  and  money 
Is  made  available  because  health  care  has  a 
high  priority.  One  wonders  If  anyone  ever 
had  the  Idea  of  establishing  utilization  com- 
mittees in  Germany 

The  county  I  worked  In  had  310.000  In- 
habitants and.  astonishingly,  more  than  500 
pediatric  beds.  My  pediatric  department  in 
the  U.S.  took  care" of  85,000  people  with  only 
20  beds.  I  saw  large  pediatric  wards  in  West 
German  hospitals  where  the  boys  Jumped 
about  in  their  nighuhlrts  enjoying  pillow 
fights  and  other  active  play  and  eating  hearty 
meals.  These  children  were  being  kept  there, 
clearly  enough,  for  reasons  other  than  sick- 
ness. 

Unnecessary  admissions  could  be  discour- 
aged if  outside  physicians  received  a  financial 
reward  for  superv'lslng  ambulatory  patients, 
as  opposed  to  hospitalized  patients.  But  at 


present,  their  average  Income  per  patient  per 
quarter  Is  a  fixed  figure,  .^s  it  is  now.  patients 
often  exert  pressure  to  be  admitted  in  order 
to  get  a  vacation  from  work  or  household 
duties  I  lost  several  S.M.  patients  by  refus- 
ing them  hospitalization  for  minor  illnesses. 
Hospital  construction  in  West  Germany  is 
Just  as  expensive  as  u  is  In  the  U.S.  In  1965 
one  West  German  hospital  bed  cost  an  aver- 
age of  $22,500.  Thus,  the  total  cost  of  the 
hospital  system  is  enormous  and  constitutes 
a  key  reason  for  the  relatively  high  monthly 
premiums  deducted  for  the  S.M.A.  from  em- 
ployes" salaries.  A  skilled  laborer  with  a 
monthly  salary  of  $225  pays  a  monthly  pre- 
mium of  $15.  and  his  employer  pays  a  match- 
ing sum.  This  $30  premium,  which  unques- 
tionably finances  second-class  medical  care, 
would  be  sufficient  to  buy  private  health  In- 
surance for  a  laborer  In  the  U.S.* 

Can  "West  German  doctors  ever  escape 
from  the  yoke  of  servitude  Imposed  on  them? 
I  don't  see  how.  The  medical  profession  Is 
splintered  Into  rival  factions  and  organi- 
zations. No  common  position  is  taken  on  any 
issue.  There's  an  association  for  the  hospital 
chiefs,  one  for  the  residents  and  Interns,  two 
for  physicians  in  practice,  one  for  govern- 
ment-employed physicians,  one  for  the  S.M. 
superrtsors.  and  so  on.  Each  group  has 
interests  that  are  often  opposed  to  those  of 
the  others. 

During  the  frequent,  endless  arguments 
with  the  S.M.A.  about  new  contracts,  Ger- 
man physicians  fight  for  Increases  in  pay 
of  5  or  10  per  cent — for  example,  to  get  the 
$1.25  fee  for  a  complete  physical  and  con- 
sultation raised  to  $1.35.  Yet  a  three-fold 
Increase  would  be  Justified. 

There  Is  little  hope  that  these  conditions 
will  Improve.  True,  some  West  German  phy- 
sicians Impressed  me  as  being  hard-working 
and  honest,  trying  to  do  the  best  they  could 
under  the  system.  But  they  know  that  not 
many  doctors  would  be  willing  to  act  to- 
gether on  any  given  Issue. 

In  the  years  to  come.  West  Germany  will 
continue  to  have  one  of  the  highest  physi- 
cian densities  In  the  world.  At  present,  about 
4.800  graduates  enter  the  profession  every 
year,  and  only  2.200  physicians  retire.  The 
medical  schools  at  the  universities  are  over- 
crowded. Students  sit  on  the  stairs  and  wln- 
dowsllls  of  the  overflowing  lecture  rooms,  lis- 
tening to  professors  they  rarely  get  to  meet 
personally.  Several  new  medical  schools  are 
in  the  planning  stage  or  under  construc- 
tion. As  the  number  of  doctors  grows,  the 
professions  bargaining  position  will  deterior- 
ate further.  Mass  emigration  of  West  German 
physicians  will  then  be  likely. 

After  seven  months  of  practice  in  West 
Germany.  I  was  convinced  I  could  not  keep 
up  my  specialist  standards  under  the  system. 
Like  most  other  German  pediatricians,  I  had 
no  access  to  hospital  beds.  I  was  downgraded 
to  a  mass- screening  type  of  G.P.  for  the 
younger  age  group.  In  my  seven  months  of 
practice,  I  had  never  started  an  I.V.  Infusion, 
calculated  the  requirements  of  electrolyte 
and  fluid  balance,  adjusted  therapy  for  a  dia- 
betic, or  treated  a  case  of  meningitis,  sepsis, 
or  other  llfe-threatenlng  Infection.  I  had 
never  looked  at  an  I.V  .P..  a  pnetimoen- 
cephalogram,  an  BOG,  a  bone  marrow,  or  a 
bacterial-culture  plate.  I  had  not  been  In- 
volved In  newborn  or  premature  care,  which 
had  been  one  of  my  favorite  fields  of 
practice. 

I  was  swamped  with  red  tape  and  deluged 
by  pamphlets,  memos,  reports,  and  regula- 
tions from  the  S.MA.  bureaucracy.  The  pay 
I  received  from  the  Government  per  patient 
per  quarter  was  Just  about  adequate  for  the 


•Private  health  insurance  In  West  Ger- 
many Is  also  more  expensive  than  it  should 
be  because  of  the  overtreatment  of  private 
patients  bv  so  many  physicians.  Full  protec- 
tion for  a  family  of  five  may  cost  as  much  as 
$100  a  month. 
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effort  I  put  Into  filling  out  the  forms,  put- 
ting together  final  reports,  and  so  forth. 

The  main  tiling  I'd  hoped  for  to  going 
back — a  return  to  the  simple,  more  relaxed 
life  I  had  remembered  In  the  old  country — 
proved  Illusory.  What  I  found  was  a  far  more 
hectic  life,  with  more  pressures,  more  anxiety, 
more  difficulties  In  providing  the  necessities 
of  life,  and  more  complications  In  dealing 
with  my  surroundings,  from  the  corner  gro- 
cery to  the  tax  office,  than  I  had  ever  en- 
dured before.  It  wasn't  until  my  seventh 
month  of  practice  that  I  was  able,  for  the 
first  time,  to  earn  enough  to  cover  my  $600- 
a- month  office  expenses.  Every  working  day  I 
made  about  five  house  calls  and  saw  10  office 
patients;  on  weekends,  I  averaged  about  30 
house  calls.  All  this  required  about  the  same 
energy  output  as  my  U.S.  practice  had,  with 
Its  28  office  calls  a  day  In  addition  to  hos- 
pital duties. 

At  the  end  of  that  month,  I  offered  my 
practice  for  sale.  When  I  showed  the  recent 
practice  volume  to  three  residents  who 
called,  they  Immediately  lost  Interest.  Any- 
how, all  three  admitted,  they  were  afraid  to 
exchange  the  security  of  hospital  life  for  the 
pressures  and  the  misery  of  pediatric  prac- 
tice under  the  S.M.A.  So  I  sold  most  of  my 
equipment  and  supplies,  piece  by  piece  or  m 
lots,  and  gave  the  rest  away. 

When  I  was  ready  to  leave,  I  put  a  sign 
on  my  office  door,  decorated — it  was  carnival 
time — with  a  Mardl  Gras  clown:  'Pediatri- 
cian Bauer  is  starving.  This  office  is  closed 
as  of  March  1,  1966.  Dr.  Bauer's  S.M.  patients 
will  be  seen  In  March  by  Dr.  Herder."  I 
printed  the  word  "starving"  In  letters  that 
decreased  in  size. 

A  few  days  later  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  president  of  the  county  medical  society. 
My  patients  had  told  him  of  my  announce- 
ment, and  he  had  sent  a  secretary  to  verify 
the  wording  of  the  sign.  I  was  ordered  to 
remove  it  Immediately  because  such  wry 
humor  was  Incompatible  with  the  profes- 
sional code.  You  see,  under  the  system  of 
federal  medicine  in  the  welfare  state,  ad- 
ministrators, patients,  and  physicians  are 
supposed  to  be  satisfied  and  happy.  When  a 
competent  and  diligent  physician,  who  wants 
to  provide  quality  care  and  at  the  same  time 
follow  the  written  and  unwritten  rules  of 
ethical  practice,  can't  make  ends  meet  and 
admits  his  failure  freely,  he  is  disturbing 
this  Illusion. 

I  returned  to  the  U.S.  10  days  after  closing 
my  office  and  at  once  rejoined  my  group.  I 
feit  vastly  relieved.  I  was  thankful  that  there 
still  Is  a  country  where  quality  work  Is 
expected  and  appreciated,  and  where  a  pedia- 
trician may  practice  with  dignity  and  self- 
respect.  The  emotional  shock  and  financial 
loss — about  822,000 — that  I  suffered  in  at- 
tempting to  fit  myself  back  into  my  home- 
land had  been  great.  But  the  lesson  was 
worth  the  tuition.  I  had  gained  content- 
ment with  life  In  my  new  country.  I  had 
freed  myself  from  the  burden  of  nostalgia 
and  from  any  uncertainty  abotit  belonging 
In  America. 


DONALD  A.  WILLIAMS.  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR OP  THE  SOIL  CONSERVA- 
TION SERVICE,  RECEIVES  ROCKE- 
FELLER PUBLIC  SERVICE  AWARD 
FOR  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomia  [Mr.  Teague]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.     TEAGUE     of     California.     Mr. 


Speaker,  I  should  like  to  congratulate 
Donald  A.  Williams.  Administrator  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  as  the  re- 
cipient of  the  Rockefeller  public  service 
award  for  administration.  I  am  sure  that 
there  are  thousands  across  the  country — 
conservation  district  supervisors,  profes- 
sional groups,  farmers  and  ranchers,  and 
Gtovemment  ofBcials  at  all  levels — who 
join  me  in  applauding  this  distinguished 
conservationist. 

Dr.  Williams  has  for  nearly  15  years 
given  superb  national  leadership  and 
technical  guidance  to  resource  conser- 
vation programs  that  have  gained  ex- 
traordinary stature  in  that  time. 

But  his  leadership  ability  goes  back 
further  than  that.  His  early  career  was 
spent  in  the  West,  administering  the 
technical  operations  of  several  western 
States,  including  California.  The  sound- 
ness of  his  philosophy  and  concepts  then 
has  been  borne  out  by  their  national  ac- 
ceptance. 

Today's  United  States  sees  no  bound- 
aries between  rural  and  urban  people. 
Their  economy  and  social  welfare  are 
interrelated.  So  are  their  soil  and  water 
problems.  Dr.  Williams'  influence  has 
been  great  in  changing  attitudes  toward 
the  rural-urban  relationship  in  resource 
conservation  and  development.  He  has 
pioneered  the  way — even  though  there 
is  still  a  long  way  to  go — in  getting  land 
users  to  recognize  that  land  and  waters 
use  and  management  can  not  be  manip- 
ulated as  things  apart  and  that  careful 
conservation  planning  is  essential 
whether  land  is  to  be  used  for  farm, 
ranch,  recreation,  housing  subdivision, 
or  factory.  In  addition  to  his  stature  as 
technical  leader  in  soil  and  water  con- 
servation on  agricultural  land  he  has  be- 
come known  as  an  authority  on  conser- 
vation and  development  of  nonagricul- 
tural  land  as  a  result  of  his  insight  in 
urbanization  resource  problems  and  his 
contributions  to  their  solution. 

The  small  watershed  program,  soil  sur- 
vey, water  supply  forecasting,  resource 
conservation  and  development  projects, 
soil  conservation  district,  and  other  ac- 
tivities that  Dr.  Williams  directs  all  em- 
body this  thinking  They  also  stress  a 
Federal-State-local  partnership  that 
Don  Williams  has  strengthened  as  he 
worked  to  gain  wider  support  for  re- 
source conservation. 

In  California  we  are  aware  that  land 
and  water  problems  call  for  close  atten- 
tion and  we  subscribe  to  Don  Williams' 
philosophy  of  teamwork.  We  are  proud  of 
our  State's  financial  and  other  support  of 
sail  and  water  conservation  activities. 

In  California  we  are  losing  much  of 
our  good  agricultural  land  to  other  uses. 
A  soil  survey  being  made  in  my  congres- 
sional district — in  the  Ventura  area — 
will  help  avoid  expensive  errors  in  mak- 
ing land-use  changes.  It  will  help  plan- 
ners in  areas  where  new  homes,  roads, 
reservoirs,  or  parks  will  be  built.  The 
survey  is  being  made  in  partnership — 
with  Federal,  State,  and  local  people  con- 
tributing a  share.  When  published,  this 
and  other  soil  surveys  now  contain  in- 
formation invaluable  to  planners  who  are 
faced  with  mounting  problems  of  land 
use  and  development. 

Don  Williams  has  demonstrated  great 


skill  in  directing  the  national  soil  and  wa- 
ter conservation  program  to  meet  the 
increasing  needs  of  a  growing  popula- 
tion. He  has  given  local  people  an  op- 
portunity  to  take  a  major  part  in  tiie 
planning.  He  has  insisted  that  soil  and 
water  conservation  serve  the  people.  This 
philosophy  has  made  the  work  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  effective  and  popu- 
lar. 

Never  before  has  the  close  relationship 
of  water  supply,  housing  developments, 
farming,  roads,  clear  streams,  market- 
ing, employment  opportunity,  and  soil 
and  water  conservation  and  development 
been  recognized  so  widely  as  it  is  today. 
Dr.  Williams  has  been  the  leader  in  mak- 
ing it  that  way.  He  richly  deserves  this 
public  service  award. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Con- 
servation and  Credit  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  I 
have  been  in  a  position  to  observe  the 
excellent  and  nonpartisan  work  of  Don 
Williams  and  his  splendid  staff. 


TRIBUTE  TO  OUR  BOYS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gtjrney]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
residents  of  central  Florida,  the  Vietnam 
war  is  no  longer  a  series  of  mere  statis- 
tics. It  is  a  complete  picture  of  its  most 
vital  element — the  men  who  are  fighting 
it.  They  are  no  longer  names,  but  per- 
sonalities— living  Individuals  with  emo- 
tions. 

This  is  mainly  due  to  the  efforts  of  a 
newspaper  man  in  my  district — Charlie 
Wadsworth  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel.  He 
left  Orlando  to  cover  the  war  and  spent 
the  majority  of  his  time  interviewing  the 
men  who  were  fighting  and  not  sitting 
behind  desks  or  protesting.  He  found 
them,  whether  they  were  in  foxholes  or 
canteens,  and  recorded  their  feelings.  He 
told  of  the  hardships,  the  heartbreak, 
and  the  desire  to  do  what  was  right  for 
their  country.  And,  in  doing  so.  illus- 
trated a  side  of  the  press  that  is  often  ne- 
glected— the  sincerity  rather  than  the 
sensationalism.  His  articles  were  an  in- 
spiration not  only  to  the  residents  of 
Florida  but  also  the  men  he  covered. 

I  include  a  few  in  the  Record  as  a 

means  of  showing  tribute  to  our  boys  in 

Vietnam    and    as    an   illustration    that 

Americans  appreciate  their  sacrifice: 

[From  the  Orlando  (Fla.)   Sentinel, 

Sept.  29,  1967] 

Marines  Don't  Like  War.  btjt  Peel  Thet'ri 
DorNO  Right 

(By  Charlie  Wadsworth) 
First  Marines.  Da  Nang. — Inside  the  tin 
covered  shack,  out  of  the  broiling  sun  and 
thick  dust.  I  could  see  one  Marine  who  ob- 
viously wasn't  a  member  ol  the  staff,  sitting 
and  waiting. 

Two  more  moved  out  from  the  side  of  the 
divisional  information  office  where  they  had 
been  sitting  In  the  shade.  All  were  scrubbed 
and  polished.  They  had  prepared  for  the  In- 
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lerview  in  much  the  same  way  they  would 
eet  readv  for  an  inspection. 

They  were,  "from  left  to  right."  they  shyly 
informed  me,  Lt.  John  Easton  of  WUdwood, 
Cpi  Daniel  Orr  of  Orlando  and  Cpl.  Roy 
Ttoer  of  Haines  City.  I  know  Orr's  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phil  Orr.  And  he's  a  chip  off  the 
old  block. 

Easton  and  Orr  have  been  In  the  thick  of 
It  Tlner  is  with  the  Uth  Motor  Battalion 
Just  outside  the  divisional  areas.  He  Is  act- 
ing platoon  sergeant  who  has  the  back- 
breaking,  around-the-clock-when-needed  job 
of  having  transportation  ready  and  opera- 
tional. 

One  thing  all  Marines  tell  you:  When  the 
rockets  and  mortar  attacks  come,  Charlie 
cant  distinguish  a  transportation  man  from 
aSrlfle  platoon  CO  or  a  minesweeper,  so  he 
sjloots  at  everybody,  and  everybody  within 
tils  range  is  in  for  it. 

Before  coming  into  the  Marines  he  worked 
for  his  father,  J.  H.  Tlner,  a  citrus  man  In 
Haines  City.  When  he  gets  out  a  little  over 
a  year  from  now  he's  going  back  to  Hainee 
City  to  his  wife  and  the  job  with  his  fa- 
ther's company.  He  has  four  more  montlis  to 
go  in  Vietnam. 

Orr  is  with  an  engineer  outfit.  He  summed 
up  his  job  duties  rather  succinctly — "sweep- 
ing mines."  Well,  everybody  knows  there's 
more  to  a  job  like  that.  About  30  minutes 
of  conversation  later  I  found  that; 

Orrs  unit  operates  about  14  miles  south 
of  here  along  the  coast.  They  go  out  each 
day  to  clear  mines  Charlie  might  have  placed 
the  night  before  or  the  year  before,  and 
when  they  clear  an  area  they  remain  behind 
awhile  and  build  bunkers. 

He  hasn't  been  back  to  his  home  base  in 
eight  months.  He  is  attached  to  different  out- 
fits and  has  been  out  all  that  time 

It's  dangerous  work.  Finding  and  remov- 
ing mines  is  hazardous  enough,  but  being 
almost  constantly  exposed  to  enemy  guns  is 
something  else. 

"We've  had  sniper  fire,  especially  when 
sweeping  tank  trails,  but  I've  been  lucky  so 
far.  I  haven't  been  hit  and  I  haven't  been 
hurt."  That's  how  quiet  spoken  Dan  Orr  ex- 
plained his  duties.  Up  here  on  the  side  of 
this  mountain  in  the  dust  and  heat,  he 
regarded  the  accommodations  as  vacation 
land.  Later  he  was  going  to  have  another 
shower  and  something  he  hadn't  seen  much 
of  lately,  a  hot  meal  served  In  a  mess  hall. 
The  interview,  he  agreed  with  a  laugh,  was 
worth  coming  over  for. 

Easton,  who  played  football  for  Byrd  Whig- 
ham  at  Wlldwood  before  Whlgham  went  to 
Melbourne  and  thence  to  Auburn,  did  "hill" 
duty  at  first,  from  Hill  41  southwest  to  DlLoc 
then  to  10  and  later  to  Hill  41,  The  Marines 
number  all  of  the  hills — they're  more  like 
mountains— out  here.  A  correspondent  asks 
about  the  location  in  a  detached  way.  not 
wishing  to  display  his  Ignorance,  then  spends 
15  minutes  looking  them  up  first  time  he 
finds  a  situation  map. 

This  young  man  has  traveled  extensively 
around  here.  I  can  vouch  for  that,  and  all  of 
It  on  foot. 

"I  haven't  been  on  a  helicopter  since  I  got 
here  four  months  ago."  he  said. 

For  awhile  he  was  out  on  patrols  and  op- 
erations when  called  (he's  been  on  five  of 
them.  WAZO  the  largest).  When  Da  Nang 
Air  Force  Base  was  blasted  last  July  he 
changed  Jobs. 

He  was  assigned  to  the  "Rocket  Belt."  go- 
ing up  in  the  hills  and  looking  for  rocket 
launchers  and  sites.  The  day  after  the  big 
attack  his  outfit  found  some  rocket  cases, 
then  ran  into  a  VC  ambush. 

"We  got  caught  in  the  valley.  There  was 
just  one  trail  leading  up  to  where  they  were 
and  they  had  that  covered.  We  couldn't  move 
out  on  the  flanks  because  of  the  underbrush. 
We  fought  our  way  out.  The  VC  don't  carry 
the  gear  that  we  do  and  can  move  faster. 


We  couldn't  tell  if  we  got  any  of  them 
because  they  carry  out  their  dead  and 
wounded  with  them  most  of  the  time."  he 
said. 

Easton  has  been  out  25  days  during  the 
past  month  on  this  patrol  and  gets  sniper  fire 
"all  the  time." 

"Two  nights  ago."  he  volunteered,  "they 
sent  in  96  mortars  but  all  but  five  landed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hill  i  he  pointed  out  to  his 
left  to  the  mountain  ranges  between  here  and 
the  harbor)  but  nobody  got  hurt, 
"I  haven't  had  a  scratch,"  he  added. 
Lance  Cpl.  James  Sparks  came  walking  up 
about  that  time.  He's  with  the  First  Force 
Reconnaissance,  and  from  Lockhart,  a  grad- 
uate of  Maynard  Evans  High.  Orr  Is  a  Boone 
graduate. 

Sparks  has  been  out  here  a  long  time.  He 
leaves  In  mid-October  for  home.  "Sure  wish 
I  was  back  there  now,"  he  observed. 

His  job  is  a  hairy  one  also,  but  one  In 
which  he  takes  the  greatest  of  pride.  That's 
something  else  I've  noticed.  Regardless  of  how 
dangerous  or  routine  the  job.  every  Marine 
takes  pride  in  it  and  every  outfit  is  the  "best 
In  the  Corps."  The  morale  is  so  high  it  makes 
your  hair  tingle.  It  also  makes  you  very,  very 
proud  of  these  American  lads,  I  might  add. 

The  Job  of  recon  patrols,  he  explained,  is 
not  to  be  seen,  not  to  make  contact  if  at  all 
possible.  They  look  for  and  uncover  Irtfcrma- 
tion  for  Intelligence. 

"They  tell  the  Grunts  (Marine  infantry- 
men )  and  they  go  in  and  do  the  work  we  find 
for  them."  he  said. 

How  far  do  you  have  to  go  to  make  contact. 
he  was  asked.  He  stood  up.  Ml  four  grinned 
"Right  over  there.  You  have  Happy  Valley. 
Mortar  Valley.  Leech  Valley.  Garden  of  Eden, 
take  your  pick  Whatever  you  want  It's  just 
right  over  there."  he  answered,  "Right  over 
there "  appeared  to  be  maybe  four  or  five 
miles. 

Sparks  will  carry  scars  home  with  him 
along  with  his  memories.  He  was  aboard  a 
helicopter  going  out  to  a  patrol  point.  They 
came  under  fire  and  shrapnel  hit  him  In  the 
face  and  hands, 

"I  have  the  Purple  Heart,"  he  said  in  a 
noncommittal  sort  of  way  which  I  took  to 
mean  that  thousands  of  Marines  get  the 
Piirple  Heart  out  here.  The  lucky  ones  don't 
wear  it. 

What  do  they  think  about  this  war.  I 
asked  these  19  and  20-year  olds  Easton.  by 
the  way.  Is  a  graduate  of  Baylor  University. 
"I  don't  particularly  like  It."  he  said  after 
several  seconds  of  hesitation  and  thought. 
The  others  looked  at  him  and  nodded,  so 
he  continued.  He  had  their  approval, 

"I've  been  taught  a  lot  about  the  people 
in  the  Corps  and  the  Corps  itself,  I  wanted 
to  be  a  Marine  in  the  first  place  Secondly, 
believe  in  this  war.  think  it's  right  what  we 
are  doing,  I  think  the  pacification  program 
will  work  in  time  and  show  these  South 
Vietnamese  people  that  we  are  here  to  work 
with  and  for  them,  not  to  take  over  their 
country. 

"The  job  Is  to  liberate  them  from  commu- 
nism. I  don't  like  the  war  but  I  believe  in 
It." 

"The  lieutenant  covered  it  for  me."  Sparks 
said. 

"That's  the  way  I  feel,"  observed  Tlner. 
Sgt.  Jim  Totman,  another  Orlandoan.  was 
due, 

•■I  saw  him  yesterday.  He's  with  the  air 
wing  with  base  engineers.  He  must  be  btisy 
or  something.  And  I  talked  to  my  best  buddy, 
David  Bruce  Roy.  on  telephone  the  other 
day.  He's  with  the  121st  Signal  Brigade  in 
Saigon.  Guess  he  couldn't  get  up  here  for 
this." 

This  is  how  I  spent  part  of  a  Sunday.  Tou 
know,  not  until  this  moment  have  I  even 
thought  of  the  Sunday  football  telecasts 
back  home. 


[From  the  Orlando  (Fla.)   Sentinel, 

Oct.  3,  1967] 

Apopka  Pilot  Flies  War's  Sad  Cabgo 

Da    Nang, — Lt.    David    Blum    of    Apopka 

pilots  an  Air  Force  twin-engine  cargo  plane. 

His  job  includes  the  grimmest  story  of  this 

war,  and  its  saddest. 

One  of  his  duties  Is  to  fly  KIA,  the  Ameri- 
cans killed  in  action,  out  of  forward  combat 
areas. 

"It  is,"  he  observed  with  a  slight  frown  and 
shaking  of  his  head,  "the  most  displeasing 
story  here.  We  carry  mostly  Marines  be- 
cause our  primary  mission  is  in  support  of 
the  Marine." 

We  talked  more  about  this  unpleasant 
subject  mostly  becatise  I  thought  people 
back  home  should  know  a  little  more  about 
it.  Lt.  Blum  agreed. 

The  bodies  he  and  other  members  of  his 
squadron  have  been  flying  out  come  mostly 
from  the  hot  spot  area£ — Hill  861,  Khe  Sanh, 
Con  Thien.  Phu  Bal  and  Dong  Ha.  These  are 
the  areas  in  which  most  of  the  recent  action 
has  taken  place. 

"They  are  priority  cargo."  Lt.  Blum  said. 
"If  you  want  to  be  perfectly  honest  about 
this."  should  something  happen  to  the  plane 
in  flight  and  we  had  to  lighten  the  load, 
wed  never  touch  the  dead.  They  get  the  best 
care,  period." 

The  bodies  are  removed  from  the  combat 
zones  and  moved  to  the  nearest  hospital 
area  such  as  Phu  Bal  or  Dong  Ha.  There  they 
are  placed  In  plastic  bags  and  are  evacuated 
as  soon  as  possible.  That's  usually  the  next 
plane. 

Lt.  Blum  makes  regular  stops  for  them, 
from  area  to  area.  The  bodies  are  handled  by 
Marines,  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  plane 
with  each  head  facing  forward.  If  there  are 
many  of  them.  Utters  are  used. 
•They  are  never  stacked.  "  he  said. 
Each  body  from  this  five-province  I  Corps 
area  comes 'to  Da  Nang  and  then  to  Saigon 
where  the  remains  are  forwarded  home. 

"It's  displeasing  but  unfortunately  part  of 
all  this,"  Lt.  Blum  added. 

It  was  almost  like  being  back  home  In  the 
office  again 

Lt.  Blum  was  a  Sentinel  Star  Company 
employe,  working  in  display  advertising  and 
the  composing  room  before  going  to  Florida 
Presbyterian  College. 

Between  the  newspaper  and  college  he 
had  been  recalled  from  the  reserve.  After 
college  he  returned  to  the  Air  Force  and 
went  to  flying  school. 

His  cargo  isn't  always  sad. 
"We   haul   just    about   anything   you   can 
name— Uvestock    to    special    forces    camps, 
milk,  ammunition,  anything.  Also  wounded," 
he  explained. 

Is  It  a  lively  duty?  This  drew  a  smile. 
•Everytime  we  fly  low  we  get  shot  at,'    he 
said,  'We  usually  try  to  seek  out  safer  areas 
and  good  weather  because  of  the  people  we 
fly.  This  and  the  Delta  are  active  areas." 

His  plane  took  four  rounds  on  his  eighth 
mission  and  he's  been  shelled  at  Dong  Ha. 
And  he  flies  both  day  and  night  now,  with 
the  monsoon  coming, 

Uke  others,  his  thoughts  about  the  war 
are  mixed. 

"We  are  making  headway  in  some  places." 
he  said.  "Around  here  its  like  trying  to  kill 
ants  with  a  hammer.  Maybe  it's  a  case  of 
looking  for  a  rapid  solution. 

"Were  not  getting  anywhere  it  seems,  but 
then  you  don't  know.  We're  probably  doing 
better  in  other  areas 

"As  far  as  facilities  go  the  bases  are  becom- 
ing better,  more  like  stateside  with  ice  cream, 
air-conditioned  movies,  bowling  alleys.  It 
seems  strange  for  a  battlefield. 

"Oh.  do  me  a  favor."  he  asked,  "Say  hello 
to  Jim  Neff.  Benny  Linton,  and  Howard 
Cornwell  back  at  The  Sentinel  for  me,  will 
you?" 
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Orlandoan  Forrest  Butler,  an  airman  flrst 
class  also  stationed  here  at  Da  Nang.  hadnt 
had  his  coffee.  So  we  walked  around  the  cor- 
ner to  the  airman's  club. 

He's  in  aircraft  structural  repair.  He  and 
three  men  assigned  to  him  rebuild  damaged 
airplanes.  At  the  moment  they  are  worlting 
on  an  02  made  by  Cessna. 

•Give  them  a  plug."  he  said.  'They'll  ap- 
preciate it.  The  nose  wheel  collapsed  on  this 
plane."  ^        . 

Butler  Is  going  to  extend  his  stay  here  in 
Vietnam  six  months. 

•You  either  hate  these  people  (the  Viet- 
namese i  or  vou  get  to  like  them.  That's 
about  it,"  he  said  by  way  of  explanation. 

Life  is  the  same  all  the  time  out  here.  One 
day  Is  like  any  other  day.  Tbere  is  no  place 
to  go.  nothing  to  do  except  work.  He  works 
15  hours  a  day  sometimes. 

"If  It's  asked  of  you,  you  got  to  do  it,"  he 
said  with  a  shrug. 

•The  work  won't  go  away.  You  have  to  get 
out  there  and  do  it.  I'm  responsible  for  20 
aircraft.  We  really  run  a  depot  maintenance 
although  we  are  not  equipped  suitably  for  it. 

■Are  we  winning  the  war?  Yeh,  we  are. 
■We're  still  here  arent  we?  But  I  don't  go 
along  with  that  theory  that  the  VC  and 
NVA  can't  take  much  more. 

••After  the  attack  in  July  we  found  a  dud 
rocket  I  was  amazed  to  learn  that  they  had 
to  haul  them  on  their  backs  30  to  40  miles. 
I  have  resjject  for  old  Charlie. 

'•I  don't  like  the  way  things  are  bunched 
around  here.  I  think  they  should  be  scat- 
tered out.  The  base  is  too  confined.  There 
are  too  many  valuable  people  and  planes 
bunched  together,  and  too  many  fuel  tenks 
too  close  by,"  he  concluded. 

This  tall,  Ught-complexloned  young  man 
of  about  20  has  been  through  six  rocket  at- 
tacks here  at  Da  Nang  and  thinks  he  prob- 
ably win  make  the  Air  Force  a  career.  He  Is 
the  son  of  Mrs.  Roy  Hemp. 

[Prom  the  Orlando   (Fla.)    Sentinel.  Oct.  4. 

1967] 

Aktillery  Fire  Hrrs  Close-   Ch.milie  Hears 

Deadlt  Whistling 

DoNO  Ha. — The  view  from  the  window  of 
the  circling  food  cargo  plane  provided  a 
rather  chilling  panorama  of  the  Incredible 
pounding  this  supply  base  has  been  taking 
for  three  months. 

Flooding  conditions  caught  the  eye  first 
Twenty  Inches  of  rain  fell  here  in  three  days. 
Over  25  inches  fell  In  August.  Then  on  higher 
areas  vou  picked  up  the  pockmarks  dug  out 
by  NVA  and  VC  artillery  and  rocket  fire.  It 
seemed  like  no  foot  of  real  estate  had  been 
spared.  Clearly  visible  was  the  gaping  hole 
left  by  the  ammo  dump  which  was  hit  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago. 

But  there  was  another  view,  one  that  sort 
of  balanced  the  ledger.  Immediately  outside 
the  supply  area,  huge  craters,  some  filled  with 
water,  others  fresh  enough  to  be  dry, 
stretched  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 

These  were  the  calling  cards  left  by  the 
B52  bombers  from  Guam  and  Thailand. 

Smaller  craters  intermingled  with  these 
came  from  supporting  Jets  and  answering 
artillery  from  the  supply  base.  So  it  hasn't 
been  one-sided  by  any  means.  The  only  trou- 
ble is  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  how  many 
of  the  enemy  has  been  killed.  You  know, 
however,  that  he  has  been  hurt,  maybe 
clobbered. 

There  was  something  else  in  store,  too. 
quite  a  shock  at  flrst,  I  might  add. 

I  came  under  artillery  fire  for  the  flrst  time 
out  here. 

There  was  no  warning.  The  first  Inkling  I 
had  that  something  was  wrong  was  when  the 
man  ahead  of  me  stepped  off  the  rear  plat- 
form and  started  running.  I  Jumped  down, 
looked  around  and  saw  something  I  wont 
forget  for  awhile. 

A  big  guy  wearing  a  fiak  vest  around  his 
shirtless  chest  and  a  dusty  camouflaged  hel- 


met, was  standing  up  m  a  slit  trench  beckon- 
ing furiously.  At  precisely  that  moment.  Bob 
Hayes  became  the  second  fastest  liuman  be- 
ing In  the  world. 

You  couldn't  hear  anytixing  over  the  noise 
of  the  plane's  engines  but  one  fellow  shouted 
that  he  covUd  see  explosions  around  the  end 
of  the  runway  we  had  Just  landed  on.  Then 
it  was  over.  The  plane's  engines  were  shut 
off. 

Two  jets  streaked  across  the  area  and 
dropped  bombs  on  the  nearby  mountainside 
where  the  NVA  and  VC  artillery  came  from. 
You  could  see  the  explosions,  then  seconds 
later  hear  the  booms.  By  then  I  was  wiping 
mud  from  my  face  and  shaking  sand  and 
pebbles  out  of  my  fatigue  Jacket. 

It  was  harassing  fire,  I  was  told.  We  were 
to  be  harassed  four  more  times  during  the 
five  hours  I  was  at  Dong  Ha.  The  night  before 
Charlie  had  done  more  than  harassed.  He 
had  worked  the  places  over  again.  I  guess 
someone  had  told  him  about  the  briefing  at 
which  it  was  said  that  Charlie  wasn't  firing 
much  at  night  any  more  because  he  gave 
away  his  positions  and  Marine  artillery  and 
patrols  found  him  In  a  hurry. 

Ironically,  one  of  the  trenches  I  landed  in 
during  one  of  the  afternoon  harassments  was 
the  same  one  I  had  stood  over  two  deya 
t>efore  and  looking  at  the  knee  deep  water 
and  mud  inside,  had  said  I  would  prefer  the 
high  ground. 

But  when  you  hear  that  strange  rushing, 
whistling  sound  you  don't  think.  You  move. 
As  I  was  waiting' to  fly  out  a  little  later  an- 
other  attack  came.  This  time  I  cotild  see 
three  rounds  exploding  between  the  boepi'tal 
area  and  runway.  Strangely  enough,  the  fire 
seemed  to  be  concentrating  on  putting  the 
runway  out  of  commission  rather  than  on  the 
mountains  of  supplies  stacked  here  to  be 
lifted  by  helicopters  to  Con  Thien,  40  miles 
to  the  north. 

Dong  Ha,  by  the  way,  is  11  miles  from  the 
DMZ. 

I  can  say  this  about  my  reaction  to  the 
artillery  fire:  I  was  one  hell  of  a  lot  more 
nervous  than  excited.  The  rest  of  what  I 
thought  cannot  be  printed  in  this  family 
newspaper. 

Again  it  was  a  fruitless  Journey.  I  got  on 
a  supply  chopi>er  headed  far  Con  Thlen  so  I 
could  take  a  look  at  this  valuable  fortress 
rock  which  overlooks  the  strategic  Ben  Hi 
road,  but  the  weather  turned  bad  and  we 
couldn't  make  It. 

And  L/Cpl.  Ray  Tremaln,  whom  I  had  a 
date  to  see,  was  at  the  Rick  Pile,  out  beyond 
strategic  Camp  Carroll.  The  Rick  Pile  is  a 
small  mountain,  a  valuable  observation  point. 

Highway  1  was  out  because  it  had  been 
mined  The  rain  had  put  a  bridge  out  of  com- 
mission. Cpl.  Tremaln  was  on  guard  duty 
and  no  correspondents  were  allowed  at  the 
pile.  And  the  Marines  were  adamant  about 
this.  I  didn't  argue.  Neither  did  any  of  the 
other  correspondents. 

Neither  could  I  see  PPC  Wes  Akins,  Opl. 
G.  R.  Dunanee  or  Capt.  C.  R.  Allen,  Cpl.  T.  C. 
Fisher  was  at  Khe  Sanh  "and  you  won't  be 
able  to  get  out  there  for  awhile  either." 

A  Marine  colonel  from  MACV  in  Saigon 
was  up  to  visit  a  friend.  He  found  upon  his 
arrival  that  the  friend  had  drowned  two  days 
before  during  an  amphlb  mission.  There  was 
nothing  to  do  except  come  back  to  Da  Nang, 
he  sighed. 

You  do  interviewing  in  the  field  but  a 
typewriter  wouldn't  last  very  long  In  this 
dust.  Amazingly,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  rain- 
fall, and  with  water  standing  In  every  dip 
and  shell  hole,  the  wind  is  whipping  a  dust 
off  the  high  ground  areas.  That's  the  kind  of 
weather  you  live  with  here. 

Two  planes  came  in  but  both  were 
priority  Jobs.  One  carried  out  dead.  The  pilot 
wasn't  Lt.  Dave  Blum  this  time.  The  other 
was  a  medevac  plane  and  we  could  see  the 
results  of  last  night's  artillery.  There  were 
Utter  cases  but  a  number  of  the  Marines 
walked   from   the  ambulance   to   the   plane. 


Later,  back  at  Da  Nang,  I  learned  that  a 
correspondent  with  the  Associated  Press, 
Henri  Huet,  had  been  wounded  at  Con  Thiea 
that  morning.  The  man  he  was  interviewing 
had  been  killed. 

A  corporal  from  Kentucky  riding  back  on 
the  same  plane  said  the  doctors  were  sending 
him  to  Da  Nang  for  a  couple  of  days  rest 
His  platoon  had  been  hit  badly  the  night 
before.  It  was  thought  that  he  might  have 
a  concussion  from  the  shelling. 

I  was  prepared  to  hear  some  words  from 
an  embittered  man.  Instead,  I  encountered 
a  savage  desire  to  get  this  trip  over  and  get 
back  to  his  outfit. 

After  all  of  these  attacks  I  thought  I  would 
find  morale  low  and  this  sprawling  most  for- 
ward Marine  supply  base  in  trouble.  On  the 
contrary.  They  take  this  in  stride  and  I  have 
to  once  again  echo  Dr.  John  Parrish's  ad- 
miration of  these  young  men.  They  are  mag- 
nificent. 

[Prom  the  Orlando   (Pla.)    Sentinel,  Oct.  7, 

19671 

Sounds    of   War    Recorded   on    Tape:    How 

Army  Snuts  Out  Vietcono 

Chu  Lai. — Capt.  Tom  Morris  had,  he  softly 
informed.  Just  returned  from  a  "Sniffer  mis- 
sion." 

Standing  in  front  of  the  heavily  sand- 
bagged operations  center  he  hesitated,  then 
continued. 

The  Army  has  a  device  capable  of  detect- 
ing human  beings  on  the  ground  from  an 
aircraft. 

"Human  beings  and  chimpanzees  emit 
some  sort  of  an  anunonla  odor  which  can  be 
picked  up.  You  can  find  out  If  anybody  is 
up  there,"  he  explained,  waving  northward 
and  around  to  the  west. 

Was  anytwdy  up  there? 

He  smiled  and  answered  very  quietly  "af- 
firmative." But  that  was  all  he  would  say. 
Putting  two  and  two  together  out  here  you 
frequently  get  three,  but  there  are  no  clilmpB 
and  "up  there"  is  not  friendly  country.  He 
did  not  have  to  elaborate. 

Capt.  Morris,  whose  parents  live  on  East- 
ern Parkway  (the  "Winter  Park  side  of  Au- 
dubon Park"),  is  the  chemical  officer  of 
the  196th  Light  Infantry  Brigade.  He  is  also 
one  of  the  operations  team. 

"I  spend  about  10  hours  a  day  in  there," 
he  added,  motioning  toward  the  tin-topped 
building.  The  top  could  barely  be  seen  above 
the  bags. 

The  mountains  in  front  of  us  obviously  had 
t>een  burned.  So  had  the  one  to  the  left.  It 
looked  like  someone  had  dropped  some  na- 
palm there. 

"We  defoliated  the  area  in  front  of  us. 
Charlie  was  able  to  get  up  there  In  the  bush 
and  operate  freely.  We  have  a  bunker  line 
in  there  now  and  we  wanted  the  men  to  have 
some  free  vision.  Over  there  we  used  a  me- 
chanical flame  tlirower  to  bum  away  some 
brush  and  Jungle  growth  for  the  same 
reason." 

They  draw  harassing  sniper  fire  Just  about 
every  day.  In  spite  of  the  defoliating  and 
burning,  Charlie  finds  a  spot  somewhere 
around  and  fires  a  few  rlfie  rounds.  Just  to 
stay  In  practice,  I  guess.  He  hasn't  hit  any- 
body. 

Ever  so  often,  however,  he  switches  to  rifle 
grenades  and  when  he  does  that  he  creates 
considerable  excitement  and  bunker  activity 

Capt.  Morris  has  sent  some  sounds  of  the 
war  he  personally  taped  so  his  friends  wlU 
have  "some  Idea  of  what  It  sounds  like 
out  here."  A  guitar  player,  tills  nine-letter- 
man  athlete  at  Winter  Park  High  School 
also  has  sent  home  some  tapes  of  songs  he's 
picked  up,  written  by  troops  he  knows  in 
Vietnam. 

He  points  out  the  demonstrations  back 
home  do  not  affect  him  personally  and  he 
wishes  the  war  wasn't  so. 

"I'll  say  it's  a  Just  cause  but  It's  too  bad 
we  had  to  get  into  it. 
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"I  can't  see  any  changes,  not  any  major 
changes.  It's  going  to  be  slow  and  tedious. 
Uie  other  nations.  Instead  of  living  like  their 
ancestors  I  think  this  country  wUl  develop 
uie  Japan  and  Korea.  Here  it's  going  to  be 
riower  because  this  U  not  a  conventional 
,^8^  "  he  said. 

a' chemical  major  at  Ptirman,  Capt.  Morris 
wants  to  get  back  into  physical  education 
and  hopes  some  school  in  Central  Florida  will 
have  a  spot  for  him. 

The  serenity  of  the  afternoon  was  broken— 
by  the  charred  brush  leading  to  the  bunker 
lines  on  the  mountain  and  by  a  battery  of 
I55's  to  our  left  about  a  distance  of  two 
blocks  away,  booming  harassment  fire  in  one 
and  two  round  answers  every  10  or  15 
minutes. 

Next  morning  Roeevelt  Richmond  came 
around  to  the  information  office.  He  was 
tired  and  looked  it— and  with  good  reason. 
He'd  been  out  on  recon  patrol  all  night.  He 
carried  a  grenade  launcher.  "There  is  only 
one  "O"  in  the  Rosevelt,"  he  pointed  out 
humorously. 

This  Is  the  second  tour  out  here  lor  the 
Bon  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Solomon  Richmond  of 
Apopka  His  first  tour  was  cut  short  when  a 
mortar  blast  struck  him  in  the  face.  He  was 
sent  home,  then  volunteered  to  return.  Why? 

The  interview  was  making  him  nervous. 
He  asked  twice,  possibily  to  reassure  himself 
that  I  was  from  home,  if  I  was  from  Orlando. 

"The  first  time  here  I  didn't  get  much  out 
of  it.  I  didn't  get  much  out  of  duty  in  the 
states  and  felt  I  was  needed  more  over  here. 
I  felt  I  was  best  qualified  here,  more  than  in 
the  states,"  he  answered. 

Sgt.  Richmond  doesn't  follow  the  trouble 
back  home  closely. 

"I  don't  see  any  sense  in  riots  and  demon- 
strations back  home  when  we  are  fighting 
over  here.  This  war  takes  the  cooperation  of 
all  the  guys  and  we  will  come  out  ahead," 

he  added. 

Richmond  has  had  flrst  hand  information 
on  the  way  the  VC  and  NVA  operate  and 
he  doesn't  like  It.  They  recruit  young  boys 
from  villages  around  here  now.  he  pointed 

out. 

••I  hear  they  have  three  regiments 
around  here  and  one  of  them  has  the  prime 
mlsBion  of  getting  the  19eth.  Well  stop  that." 
he  said,  and  went  to  get  something  to  eat. 
Young  Spec.  5  Frank  Dame  of  Winter  Park, 
is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  this  trip 
has  been  so  rewarding.  He  was  delighted  to 
see  somebody  from  home,  "even  a  newspaper- 
man." 

"Boy!  You  been  getting  around,  haven  t 
you?  I've  been  following  you  in  the  Stars 
and  Stripes."  he  said.  I  had  to  look  around 
to  see  If  he  was  talking  to  me  or  somebody 
else. 

He's  the  non-commissioned  officer  In 
charge  of  Publications  and  Reproductions  for 
the  brigade.  He  takes  care  of  the  surround- 
ing tinlts.  He  also  works  at  the  NCO  club 
at  night. 

I  guess  Spec.  5  Dame  must  be  the  most 
popular  man  in  this  camp.  From  his  office 
come  the  forms  which  personnel  going  on 
R&R  or  returning  home  must  fill  out  from 
which  come  the  traveling  orders.  He  has  his 
own  ideas  about  this  war.  too. 

"Once  you  know  what  you  are  fighting 
for  then  It's  worth  fighting  for.  I  feel  this  Is. 
These  people  are  not  living  the  best  of  life 
here.  I  think  the  Vietnamese  want  to  get 
ahead.  I  also  hate  to  see  demonstrations 
back  home.  That's  a  big  disappointment." 
he  said. 

He  came  out  In  June.  When  he  gets  out 
of  the  Army  he  wants  to  make  commercial 
aviation  his  career— after  he  gets  married. 
Does  he  have  a  girl  in  mind? 

"Sure  do,"  he  answered  with  a  grin. 

Spec.  4  William  Semuta,  whose  parents 
live  at  505  E.  Harding  St.,  also  had  been 
up  all  of  the  night  before. 

He's  a  radar  operator  for  the  82nd  Artillery. 


Radar  can  pick  up  Incoming  mortar.  It 
picks  up  the  mortars,  spots  areas  from  which 
it  was  launched  and  call  in  artillery.  He  can 
pick  up  the  rounds  in  seconds,  notify  ar- 
tillery and  then  tell  on  his  set  if  the  artil- 
lery has  been  accurate. 

'"l  have  my  own  opinions  about  the  war. 
It's  stupid."  he  said. 

••We  can't  fire  on  people  unless  we  have 
clearance.  If  you  pick  up  a  mortar  and  It's 
too  close  to  a"  town,  you  can't  fire  on  it. 

'■But,"  he  continued,  "it  Is  getting  a  little 
bit  better.  They  are  starting  to  evacuate  vil- 
lages and  hamiets  now  so  we  know  there  are 
no  friendlies  in  the  area." 

Has  he  noticed  any  gains,  any  advances 
made  by  the  U.S.? 

"I've  only  been  here  four  months,"  the 
tired,  blond  young  man  shrugged, 

Semuta,  who  said  he  had  grown  a 
moustache  before  coming  out  here,  but 
shaved  it  off  after  arriving,  was  in  Germany 
before  being  assigned  to  Vietnam.  His  wife 
is  there  plus  a  1-year-oId  son. 

He  intends  to  return  to  his  family  in 
Germany  and  work  in  the  European  Post  Ex- 
change Service.  And  he  hopes  that  day  comes 
"real  soon,  real,  real  soon." 


[From  the  Orlando  (Fla.)   Sentinel.  Oct.   16, 
1967] 
Hush  Puppies 
(By  Charlie  W'adsworth) 
Saigon. — At    Ankhe    a    few    hours    ago,    I 
missed  another  Orlandoan  by,  his  top  ser- 
geant said,  "two  days,  two  ambushes  and  one 
fine   set    of   orders   from   an   understanding 
company  commander." 

Peck  Morin  is  a  member  of  the  Military 
Police.  The  MPs  and  the  SGs  (Security 
Guard)  do  a  magnificent  Job  over  here,  but 
theirs  Is  a  thankless  and  vastly  underpub- 
licized  role. 

Morin  is  "short."  He  has  about  14  days 
left  before  he  goes  home.  About  10  days  ago 
he  got  caught  in  an  ambush  on  a  road  near 
here.  Three  days  ago  he  was  in  another  one 
and  again  got  out  of  it  okay. 

When  he  returned  to  his  company  unit 
his  company  commander  was  waiting.  Morin 
was  promptly  shipped  over  to  the  coast  25 
miles  away  to  a  less  hazardous  area  known 
as  Qui  Nhon  to  await  his  departure  home. 

It's  one  of  many  such  heartwarming  stories 
you  hear. 

To  keep  the  record  straight,  however.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  in  many  outfits, 
especially  the  ones  Involved  In  almost  dally 
contact  with  the  enemy,  men  whose  time 
over  here  grows  short  are  often  relieved  and 
moved  to  rear  area  Jot>s. 

A  man  whose  tour  is  about  to  end  becomes 
overcautious,  doesn't  react  as  quickly  as  he 
once  did.  Nobody  blames  him.  It  happens  to 
everyone,  quite  understandably. 

So,  there  are  two  things  a  GI  going  into  a 
fire  fight  doesn't  want  around  tUm — guys 
who  are  "short"  and  corresfKDndents. 

Now  I'm  in  the  base  area  of  the  second 
battalion,  third  infantry,  199th  Infantry  Bri- 
gade, more  famously  known  as  "The  Old 
Guard"  and  "defenders  of  Saigon." 

Inside  the  base  compound,  members  of  the 
199th  wear  trl-cornered  hats  and  wear  them 
proudly.  The  199th  was  the  flrst  brigade  to 
be  formed  In  the  U.S.  _ 

There  are  three  brigades.  One  is  here,~a 
second  in  Hawaii  and  the  third  in  Virginia. 
From  this  Virginia  baaed  unit  come  special 
guards  for  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier 
and  for  the  late  President  Kennedy's  burial 
site. 

There  are  many  Central  Floridians  here, 
such  as  PFC  Gary  Vlckery  of  Eau  Gallic, 
Spec  4  Frank  King,  Cocoa;  PPC  Frankle  L. 
Howard.  Eustls;  PPC  Clifford  Tittle,  Orlando; 
3.  Sgt.  Ivory  Mack,  Ocala;  Sgt.  Edward  B. 
Taylor,  Orlando;  Spec,  4  John  Rogers,  De- 
land:  PPC  John  Stanley,  Webster;  and  Spec. 
4  William  Gilgrease  Jr.,  Eau  Gallle. 


But  again  it's  the  same  story.  They're  gone, 
some  to  Long  Blnh  for  a  rest  and  refitting, 
and  some  have  moved  over  to  other  compa- 
nies to  pinchhlt  for  personnel  on  leave  or  out 
for  various  reasons,  including  wounds  and 
sickness. 

Forward  areas  for  The  Old  Guard  are  Just 
short  hops  away,  some  of  which  have  to  be 
made  by  helicopters  because  of  high  water 
and  poor  road  conditions. 

The  troops  actually  live  in  Vietnamese 
villages.  At  night  they  go  on  patrol  or  set  up 
ambushes  across  the  Nha  Be  River.  By  day 
they  live  In  the  district  villages,  working  at 
the  pacification  program.  It  is  in  these  vil- 
lages that  you  see  strong  pacification  prog- 
ress being  made. 

It  was  here  I  met  PPC  Bobby  G.  Mlms  of 
Winter  Haven.  A  short,  solidly  built  young 
man.  he  walked  down  the  strip  in  his  unit 
command  area  wearing  his  shower  clogs. 

■When  we  are  not  out  on  patrol  we  have 
to  wear  these  so  our  feet  can  get  some  sun 
and  air  and  dry  out.  Otherwise  our  feet  would 
be  in  a  mess,'  he  explained. 

The  tide,  which  varies  from  10  to  12 
feet,  was  at  Its  highest  and  water  was  be- 
ginning to  creep  into  the  orderly  room  area 
"The  relationship  here  with  the  villagers 
Is  very  good.  No.  1,  and  we  are  making  head- 
way. We  are  going  to  make  it  all  right,"  he 
said. 

"People,"  he  continued  after  a  slight  hes- 
itation, "are  helping  us  now.  The  other 
afternoon  on  a  mission  an  old  man  came  out 
of  his  hooch  (house)  and  showed  us  where 
the  VC  had  placed  their  booby  traps  and 
mines.  This  is  happening  more  frequently. 
It  is  a  great  help." 

Mlms  goes  on  patrol  every  second  day  and 
they  are  long  patrols,  across  paddies  and 
other  areas  where  the  water  is  often  between 
waist  and  chest  high. 

"It's  not  too  bad  over  here  though.  It 
Ukes  you  away  from  your  family  and  your 
girl  friend.  That's  the  bad  part."  he  added, 
Bobbv  worked  in  the  water  ski  factory 
Dick  Pope  Jr.  directs  in  Winter  Haven.  I 
aslted  him  if  he  also  doubled  as  a  water  skier 
for  Pope. 

"No,"  he  grinned.  "I  was  Just  learning  to 
ski  when  the  Army  came  along  and  called 
my  name." 

Another  familiar  name  out  here  and  one 
who  is  doing  a  fine  job  is  that  of  Capt.  Lou 
Johnson. 

Back  in  1961  Johnson  was  in  the  same 
backfleld  at  Florida  A&M  with  Bob  Hayes. 
He  went  to  the  Houston  Oilers  but  had  an 
obligation  to  ROTO  and  now,  six  years  later, 
he's  here,  and  In  that  period  where  he  will 
decide  whether  to  be  a  career  man  or  leave 
the  service. 

His  home  was  in  Bartow  but  now  he  lives 
in  Port  Lauderdale.  He  has  relatives  in 
Orlando. 

He  was  a  line  company  commander  for 
five  months  out  here.  Now  he's  In  supply 
and  logistics,  and  he  has  "74  days  and  a 
wakeup"  left  out  here.  A  "wakeup"  means 
the  day  you  are  leaving  Vietnam  for  home. 


SUMMARIES    OF    REPLIES    TO    RE- 
CENT   QUESTIONNAIRE    ON    FIVE 
PROBLEMS    BEFORE    CONGRESS 
Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  "WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
share  with  other  Members  of  the  House 
the  views  of  6,651  of  my  constituents  as 
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shown  by  their  answers  to  a  recent  ques- 
tionnaire on  five  problems  before  Con- 
gress. Here  are  summaries  of  the  replies, 
all  from  the  metropolitan  area  in  and 
around  Colimibus,  Ohio: 

VIETNAM 

This  query  completed  in  October,  fol- 
lowed an  earlier  March  poll  on  the  same 
subject  and  was  intended  to  show  es- 
pecially the  extent  and  nature  of  recent 
change,  if  any,  of  opinion  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  Replies  reveal  that  31 
percent  of  those  responding  have 
changed  their  opinions,  47  percent  have 
not  changed.  23  percent  say  they  are 
undecided. 

Of  those  who  have  changed,  59  per- 
cent have  gone  over  to  more  aggressive 
military  effort. 

Of  those  who  say  they  have  not 
changed,  60  percent  favor  greater  mili- 
tary effort.  The  remainder  here,  as  for 
those  who  changed,  is  divided  among 
votes  for  less  bombing,  continuing  on  the 
present  scale,  or  Immediate  withdrawal. 

On  the  earlier  poll,  where  emphasis 
was  not  on  change  of  opinion.  75  per- 
cent of  those  replying  still  were  favor- 
ing ending  the  hostilities  by  negotiations. 
Asked  their  view  if  negotiations  failed. 
85  percent  would  continue  military  ac- 
tion to  a  successful  conclusion. 

The  significant  conclusion  of  this 
latest  poll  is  that  nearly  a  third  of  those 
responding  have  changed  their  views  in 
1967,  most  of  them  to  more  aggressive 
military*  effort.  Many  were  not  content 
with  marking  the  "ballots"— they  added 
forceful  letters  in  which  the  most  com- 
mon comments  were  "win  and  get  out." 
or  "win  or  get  out." 

A  close  study  of  replies  to  the  two 
questionnaires  on  Vietnam  gives  evi- 
dence that  those  responding  favor  end- 
ing the  war  through  greater  milltarj'  ef- 
fort by  a  margin  of  about  3I2  to  1. 

FOREIGN    AID 

Sentiment  is  overwhelmingly  for  a 
drastic  cut  in  foreign  aid.  The  summary 
shows  40  percent  want  all  foreign  aid  dis- 
continued, 47  percent  want  aid  continued 
only  for  friendly  nations,  thus  eliminat- 
ing members  of  the  Communist  bloc. 
Having  opposite  views  are  6  percent  who 
would  continue  aid  on  the  present  scale 
and  7  percent  who  would  increase  for- 
eign aid. 

SPACE    PROGRAM 

Here  again  the  sentiment  Is  strongly 
against  Increeises  in  spending.  The  sum- 
mary shows  41  percent  for  continuing  on 
the  present  scale,  32  percent  for  a  re- 
duced program.  The  report  reveals  only 
10  percent  would  increase  the  program, 
while  17  percent  would  discontinue 
entirely. 

TRUTH    IN    LENDING 

On  this  proposal  to  spell  out  more 
clearly  charges  for  loans  and  deferred 
payments,  the  favorable  sentiment  is 
overwhelming — 94  percent  for,  6  percent 
against. 

PRATER   IN    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 

This  vote,  on  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  to  overcome  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  forbidding  prayers  in 
public  schools,  is  90  percent  for,  10  per- 
cent against. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM: 
NEED  ACTION  NOW 


WE 


Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  column  entitled,  "Congress  Needs 
Budget  Knowledge,"  Scripps-Howard 
Staff  Writer  Marshall  McNeil  points  to 
the  inadequacy  of  Congress  in  exercising 
its  power  of  the  purse. 

Mr.  McNeil  notes  that  S.  355,  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1967, 
which  passed  the  Senate  last  March  by  a 
vote  of  75  to  9,  and  which  is  now  stalled 
in  the  House,  seeks  to  strengthen  con- 
gressional control  over  spendmg  pro- 
grams and  its  review  of  the  performance 
of  executive  agencies  and  expendi- 
tures of  public  funds.  The  act  would  im- 
prove the  staffs  of  committees,  earmark 
the  function  of  legislative  "oversight"  or 
review,  and  study  ways  in  which  modern 
devices  such  as  computers  can  be  of  as- 
sistance in  providing  information  on  the 
numerous  and  varied  programs  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  think  this  column  will  be  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues,  especially  to  those  who 
are  concerned  that  the  Congress  is  not 
fully  exercising  its  important  policymak- 
ing function  under  our  constitution  and, 
therefore,  are  convinced  of  the  need  for 
congressional  reform. 

The  text  of  the  article,  which  appeared 
in  the  October  24,  1967,  issue  of  the  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  Post-Herald,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Congress  Needs  Budget  Knowledge 
( By  Marshall  McNeU ) 
Washington. — If  Congress  learns  anything 
from  the  budget-cutting  fuss  In  which  lately 
It  has  been  embroiled,  It  should  be  this: 

Congress  Is  woefully  Ignorant  about  the 
budget,  and  It  had  better  correct  this  soon 
If  It  is  to  make  good  on  its  constitutional 
role  of  keeper  of  the  Federal  purse. 

The  budget  Is.  of  course,  a  vast  and  com- 
plex document  that  annually  seems  to  be- 
come more  so.  It  sometimes  cloaks  rather 
than  reveals  facts. 

It  Is  at  best  an  educated  guess  by  the 
Budget  Bureau,  the  Treasury  and  the  Presi- 
dent on  what  the  Government's  Income  and 
outgo  will  be  in  any  given  fiscal  year.  The 
catch  is  that  this  guess  must  be  made  and 
committed  to  paper  in  an  official  document 
from  six  to  eight  months  before  that  fiscal 
year  begins.  This  requires  a  special  capacity 
for  crystal  gazing. 

Congress  gets  the  budget  In  January,  and 
refers  It  to  Its  two  appropriations  commit- 
tees. These  are  staffed  by  dedicated  experts, 
but  the  staffs  aren't  large  enough.  Except 
for  sporadic  investigations  carried  on  by  the 
staff  or  by  experts  borrowed  from  government 
agencies,  there  Is  no  continuing  study  of  Ad- 
ministration spending  programs.  The  com- 
mittees depend  almost  solely  for  information 
on  bureaucrats  who  have  vested  interests  in 
getting  and  spending  money,  in  building  up 
their  bureaus  and  the  scope  of  their  influ- 
ence. This  Is  hardly  objective. 

In  the  House,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee Is  exclusive.  That  is,  its  members  serve 
on  no  other  committees.  Thus,  theoretically, 


they  can  give  full  time  to  their  districts  ana 
to  their  committee  work. 

In  the  Senate,  Appropriations  Committee 
members  also  are  members  and  chairmen  of 
other  committees.  They  just  don't  have  time 
to  devote  themselves  wholeheartedly  to  the 
problems  of  the  budget.  And  this  shows. 

Both  committees  should  be  able  to  pinpoint 
quickly  and  surely  where  money  is  being 
wasted,  where  money  can  be  saved,  where 
programs  can  be  stretched  out,  where  pro- 
grams have  outlived  their  usefulness,  where 
programs  need  to  be  beefed  up,  repl.^ced  or 
have  their  emphasis  shifted. 

Instead  of  calling  on  the  President  to  cut 
his  budget,  or  demanding  that  a  flat  per- 
centage cut  be  made  in  all  spending.  Con- 
gress should  be  able  to  spell  speciflraliy 
where  money  should  be  saved  and  where 
money  should  be  spent.  That  Is  its  consti- 
tutional Job. 

Ways  to  make  Congress  more  knowledge- 
able about  the  budget  are  provided  in  a  blU 
the  Senate  has  passed  but  which  the  House 
h.as  ignored. 

It's  the  Congressional  Reorganization  Bll! 
Among  other  things,  it  would  provide  the 
Appropriations  Committees  with  modern  de- 
vices— computers — to  help  them  understand 
a  budget.  It  also  would  prortde  each  legis- 
lative committee  with  a  special  staff  man 
whose  only  Job  would  be  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  conduct  and  administration  of  the  pro- 
grams rooted  In  laws  those  committees  ap- 
proved and  Congress  passed. 

If  this  so-called  "legislative  oversight"— 
competent,  thorough,  continuous,  and  hard- 
headed — had  been  the  practice  Congress 
might  not  now  be  in  the  mess  it's  in. 

Taxpayers  suffer,  the  economy  Is  damaged, 
programs  falter,  defense  Is  affected  and  Con- 
gress degrades  Itself  if  it  does  not  make  good 
on  all  its  responsibilities  as  the  sole,  slngie 
source  of  all  Federal  spending.  For  no  money 
can  be  spent  by  the  Government  unless  Con- 
gress appropriates  it. 

Basic  to  these  respKDnsiblllties  is  the  neces- 
sity for  full  knowledge  of  the  subject  and 
everything  it  contains  .  .  .  and  why. 


TITLE  rV  AMENDMENTS  ARE 
VITAL 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  much  has  been  said  about  pov- 
erty, its  causes  and  its  cures,  during  the 
past  few  days  of  debate  on  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  Amendments.  However, 
only  one  portion  of  S.  2388  contains  a 
program  designed  specifically  to  relieve 
the  economic  plight  of  the  ghetto  areas 
of  our  country — title  rv. 

Those  opposed  to  the  title  IV  amend- 
ments contained  in  the  committee  bill 
have  claimed  that  it  will  result  in  di- 
minishing the  independence  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  They  have 
claimed  that  it  will  be  a  duplication  of 
present  programs.  They  have  claimed  it 
was  tried  before  and  failed.  They  have 
claimed  that  it  has  been  studied  and  re- 
jected. 

The  opponents,  however,  all  come  back 
to  but  one  argiunent — that  it  will  some 
way  soimd  the  death  knell  of  SBA  as  an 
independent  agency.  I  will  repeat  what 
I  have  already  said  a  number  of  times— 
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It  is  not  the  purpose  or  intent  or  the  in- 
tended result  of  the  title  IV  amendments 
to  transfer  any  authority  from  SBA  and 
certainly  not  to  jeopardize  the  role  of 
SBA. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  So  that  my 
colleagues  might  be  familiar  with  exact- 
ly what  is  involved  I  include  section  406 
of  S.  2388  as  part  of  my  remarks,  as 
follows: 

TICHNICAL   ASSISTANCE   AND   MANAGEMENT 
TR.AININO 

Sec.  406.  <a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
is  authorized  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  public  or  private  organizations  to  pay  all 
or  part  of  the  costs  of  projects  designed  to 
provide  technical  and  management  assistance 
to  individuals  or  enterprises  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  section  402.  with  special  at- 
tention to  small  business  concerns  located 
in  urban  areas  of  high  concentration  of  un- 
employed or  low-income  individuals  or 
ovrned  by  low-income  individuals. 

(b)  Financial  assistance  under  this  section 
may  be  provided  for  projects,  including  with- 
out limitation — 

(1)  planning  and  research,  Including 
feasibility  studies  and   market  research; 

(2)  the  identification  and  development  of 
new  busine.ss  opportunities,  and  the  stimula- 
tion of  new  private  capital  resources  through 
the  use  of  guarantees,  pooling  arrangements, 
or  otherwise; 

(3)  the  furnishing  of  centralized  services 
with  regard  to  public  services  and  govern- 
ment programs.  Including  programs  author- 
ized under  section  402; 

(4)  the  establishment  and  strengthening 
of  business  service  agencies,  including  trade 
associations  and  cooperatives; 

(5)  the  encouragement  of  the  placement 
of  subcontracts  by  major  businesses  with 
small  business  concerns  located  in  urban 
areas  of  high  concentration  of  unemployed 
or  low-income  individuals  or  owned  by  low- 
income  individuals,  including  the  provision 
of  incentives  and  assistance  to  such  major 
businesses  so  that  they  will  aid  in  the  train- 
ing and  upgrading  of  potential  subcontrac- 
tors or  other  small  business  concerns;  and 

i6i  the  furnishing  of  business  counseling, 
management  training,  and  legal  and  other 
related  services,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
development  of  management  training  pro- 
grams using  the  resources  of  the  business 
community,  including  the  development  of 
management  training  opportunities  in  exist- 
ing businesses,  and  with  emphasis  in  all 
cases  upon  providing  management  training 
of  sufficient  scope  and  duration  to  develop 
entrepreneurial  and  managerial  self-suffi- 
ciency on  the  part  of  the  Individuals  served. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  give 
preference  X.o  projects  which  promote  the 
ownership,  participation  in  ownership,  or 
management  of  small  business  concerns  by 
residents  of  urban  areas  of  high  concentra- 
tion of  unemployed  or  low-Income  individ- 
uals, and  to  projects  which  are  planned  and 
carried  out  with  the  participation  of  local 
businessmen. 

*d)  To  the  extent  feasible,  services  under 
this  section  shall  be  provided  in  a  location 
which  is  easily  accessible  to  the  individuals 
and  small  business  concerns  served. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  and  appro- 
priate. In  coordination  and  cooperation  with 
the  heads  of  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  so  that  contracts,  subcontracts,  and 
deposits  made  by  the  Federal  Government  or 
in  connection  with  programs  aided  with  Fed- 
eral ftmds  are  placed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
further  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

'f)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  continuing  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams under  this  section  and  the  results  of 
such  evaluation  together  with  recommenda- 


tions  shall   be   included   in   the   report   re- 
quired  by  section  608. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  year,  during 
the  examination  of  the  war  on  poverty 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the 
other  body,  the  then  Adniinistrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 
Bernard  L.  Boutin,  described  his  feelings 
on  mixing  a  loan  program  with  a  man- 
agement assistance  program  such  as 
provided  for  in  section  406  as  like  mixing 
"gasoline  and  matches."  I  believe  Mr. 
Boutin's  conclusion  is  sound  and  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues  I  include 
a  portion  of  his  testimony  as  part  of  my 
remarks.  From  the  hearings  on  S.  1545, 
page  3049: 

Mr.  Boutin.  In  my  own  mind,  and  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  if  the  Congress  does  Instruct 
OEO  to  continue  to  finance  SBDC's.  we  will 
cooperate  with  them.  I  ask  for  heavens  sakes 
not  to  amend  the  bill  so  that  this  grant 
function  would  come  to  SBA.  We  are  not 
equipped  for  that,  and  a  grant  program 
mixed  with  a  business-type  program  would 
be  like  gasoline  and  matches.  So  I  would 
advocate  not  doing  that. 

It  is  clear  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
SBA  did  not  at  that  time  want  a  program 
like  the  one  in  section  406. 

In  order  to  assess  the  impact  SBA  has 
had  with  its  loan  program  in  the  major 
population  areas,  I  wrote  to  Administra- 
tor Moot  on  October  26  with  a  request 
for  information  along  these  Imes.  For 
the  information  of  my  colleagues,  I  en- 
close a  copy  of  that  letter: 
Congress  of  the  UNrrEo  States. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  B.C..  October  26.  1967. 
Mr.  Robert  Moot, 

Administrator,  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Moot:  In  recent  weeks  I  have 
tried  to  secure  additional  Information  on 
SBA's  Economic  Opportunity  Loan  program. 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  more  specific  data  on  the  number  of 
loans  and  the  amounts  granted  in  both 
urban  and  rural  areas  with  a  high  propor- 
tion of  unemployed  persons. 

During  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Roger  Lowe 
of  your  agency,  I  requested  these  figures.  Sub- 
sequently I  was  told  by  Mr.  Lowe  that  this  in- 
formation is  not  obtainable.  I  wish  to  renew 
my  request  for  this  data  and  ask  that  you 
kindly  make  it  available  to  me  or  make  It 
possible  for  a  member  of  my  staff  to  meet 
with  representatives  of  your  agency  to  dis- 
cuss the  data. 

The  need  for  extensive  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  poverty  areas  has,  if  anything, 
increased  in  the  past  year.  I  know  that  you 
share  my  conviction  that  we  mtist  take  the 
most  intelligent  approach,  based  on  the  best 
possible  information,  to  meet  this  need.  I 
look  forward  to  SBA's  cooperation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  A.  Steiger, 
Memter  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Moot  answered  my  letter  on  Octo- 
ber 30.  In  his  letter,  Mr.  Moot  said: 

Though  there  is  no  re.asonably  standard 
definition  of  urban  vs.  rural  areas  our  recent 
publication  "Loans  In  Unemployment  Areas, 
Fiscal  Year  1967".  identifies  SBA  loans  to  all 
counties  designated  as  areas  of  substantial 
unemployment  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Moot  also  sent  a  summary  of  all 
SBA  loans  approved  during  fiscal  year 


1967  showing  totals  by  Stat*  and  by  loan 
program.  For  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  include  the  letter  of  October  30 
from  Mr.  Moot,  as  follows: 

Small  Business  .A.d ministration, 
Washington.  DC.  October  30.  1967. 
Hon.  William  A.  Steiger. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Steiger:  I  am  pleased 
to  reply  to  your  letter  of  October  26.  1967, 
requesting  information  on  SBA's  Economic 
Opportunity  Loan  Program  and  the  amounts 
granted  to  urban  and  rural  areas  having  a 
high   proportion   of   unemployed   persons. 

Though  there  is  no  reasonably  standard 
definition  of  urban  vs.  rural  areas  our  recent 
publication  "Loans  in  Unemployment  Areas, 
Fiscal  Year  1967."  Identifies  SBA  loans  to  all 
counties  designated  as  areas  of  substantial 
unemplovment  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
This  publication  identifies  other  tj-pes  of 
loans,  in  addition  to  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Loan  Program,  thereby  providing  a 
greater  degree  of  detail  regarding  SB.'i's  as- 
sistance to  unemployment  areas  than  was 
contemplated  in  your  letter. 

For  your  additional  information,  there  is 
also  enclosed  a  summary  of  all  SBA  loans 
approved  during  Fiscal  Year  1967  showing 
totals  by  state  and  by  loan  program.  These 
totals  are  reconcilable  to  page  4  of  the  unem- 
ployment report  by  program  totals.  The 
larger  total  for  SBA  loans  shown  in  this 
enclosure  is  accounted  for  by  two  factors 
(1)  the  inclusion  of  Disaster  Loans  and  i2i 
revised  data  for  the  Development  Company 
Loans   (501.  502). 

I  hope  these  data  will  be  useful.  We  ap- 
preciate your  interest  and  if  we  can  be  of 
further  service,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  C.  Moot. 

Administrator. 

I  trust  that  my  colleagues  are  already 
familiar  with  the  chart  I  included  in  the 
Record  of  November  6,  and  which  ap- 
peared on  page  31341.  Tl:at  chart 
showed  that  the  SBA  loans  to  unemploy- 
ment areas  in  1967  went  to  counties 
which  averaged  no  more  than  60.000  in 
population  nationwide.  While  It  is  cer- 
tainly necessarj'  to  conduct  programs  in 
the  more  rural  areas,  it  is  equally  as  im- 
portant to  conduct  the  type  of  program 
contained  in  section  406,  aimed  strictly 
at  the  major  metropolitan  areas  of  our 
countr>-. 

Mr.  Moot  responded  to  that  chart  with 
another  letter  in  which  he  stated: 

I  feel,  however,  that  one  element  of  your 
remarks  may  be  misconstrued  by  your  col- 
leagues. I  refer  to  your  statement  "that  the 
vast  majority  of  loans  made  by  the  SBA 
under  their  program  of  'loans  In  unemploy- 
ment areas'  were  made  in  the  rural  areas." 

Mr.  Moot  went  on  to  say : 

During  the  past  year  the  Small  Business 
Administration  has  made  every  effort  to 
bring  the  Economic  Opportunity  Loan  Pro- 
gram to  the  disadvantaged  in  urban  areas, 
as  well  as  rural  areas.  For  example:  In  New 
York  City  alone  more  than  700  Title  IV  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Loans  have  been  ap- 
proved. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  include  Mr.  Moot's  letter  as  part  of  my 
remarks : 

Small  Business  Administration. 
Washington.  D.C.,  November  8,  1967. 
Hon.  William  A.  Steiger, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Steiger:  I  have  read 
with  interest  your  remarks  of  November  6  In 
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the  Congressional  Record  about  the  provi- 
sions of  Title  IV  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  Amendments  now  being  considered 
by  the  Congress.  We  appreciate  your  very 
favorable  comments  concerning  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
I  feel,  however,  that  one  element  of  your 
remarks  may  be  misconstrued  by  your  col- 
leagues. I  refer  to  your  statement  "that  the 
vast  majority  of  loans  made  by  the  SBA 
under  their  program  of  'loans  in  unemploy- 
ment areas'  were  made  In  the  rural  areas." 
This  statement  is  followed  by  a  compilation 
apparently  drawn  from  the  booklet  furnished 
you  at  the  time  of  your  visit  to  the  Agency 
last  week.  This  compilation  indicates  SBA 
loan  activity  In  unemployment  areas  desig- 
nated by  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  I 
am  sure  you  are  aware  that  inner  city  ghetto 
poverty  areas  may  not  be  speclflcally  desig- 
nated as  EDA  areas,  and  therefore  this  par- 
ticular compilation  would  most  certainly  in- 
dicate a  preponderance  of  rural  activity.  The 
compilation,  alone,  does  not,  however,  pro- 
vide the  full  picture  as  we  believe  you  will 
readily  see.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  we 


also  furnished  you  a  National  Summary  by 
state  and  by  program  of  total  SBA  loan  ac- 
tlvitv  during  flscal  year  1967. 

During  the  past  year  the  Small  Business 
Administration  has  made  every  effort  to 
bring  the  Economic  Opportunity  Loan  Pro- 
gram to  the  disadvantaged  in  urban  areas,  as 
well  as  rural  areas.  For  example:  in  New 
York  City  alone  more  than  700  Title  IV  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Loans  have  been  ap- 
proved. 

We  are  sure  it  will  also  Interest  you  to 
know  that  we  have  recently  modified  our 
Regulations  governing  our  remarkably  suc- 
cessful Local  Development  Company  Loan 
Program  to  reduce  the  local  share  require- 
ment from  20'-c  to  lOTc  in  so  called  "Ghetto, 
T.^rget  or  High  Unemployment  Areas"  desig- 
nated by  the  Administrator,  SBA.  This  action 
was  taken  expressly  to  stimulate  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  Development  Company  Loan  Pro- 
gram in  the  urban  poverty  areas. 

We  also  believe  that  our  new  Lease  Guar- 
antee Program  is  an  ideal  vehicle  to  develop 
business  opportunities  in  the  urban  ghettos, 
and  we  Intend  to  use  it  fully. 

You   may   be   sure   that  your   Interest  in 


helping  the  disadvantaged  In  our  urban  areas 
Is  fully  appreciated  and  shared  here. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  C,  Moot, 

Admiyiistrator. 

Upon  further  examination.  I  have 
found  that  the  700  loans  Mr.  Moot  indi- 
cated were  made  in  1967  were  actually 
made  since  the  inception  of  the  program 
in  1964.  Furthermore,  the  total  number 
of  loans  New  York  City  received  in  1967 
for  all  categories,  including  the  economic 
opportunity  loan  program,  number  only 
511. 

To  further  illustrate  the  SBA  activity 
in  the  urban  areas.  Mr.  Moot  sent  me  a 
copy  of  the  "Loans  Approved  by  State  by 
Program  for  Fiscal  Year."  I  cannot  really 
determine  how  this  chart  will  show  a 
high  rate  of  activity  of  the  type  I  have 
discussed  in  the  major  urban  areas,  but. 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues,  I 
include  it  as  part  of  my  remarks: 


LOANS  APPROVED  BY  STATE  BY  PROGRAM.  FISCAL  YEAR  1967 
(Dollar  amounts  in  thcusandsl 


State 


Business 


EOL  I 


EOLII 


DBL 


Disaster 


501  and  502 


Total 


NumDer       Amount       Number 


Amount       Number       Amount       Number       Amount 


Number        Amount        Number        Amount        Number      Amount 


Alabama 183  JI1.554  4  J24 

Alaska 66  4,126  2  30 

Arkansas 127  4.791  46  413 

Arizona 128  4.795  31  302 

Calilorn.a 305  12,858  232  2.210 

Colorado 227  9,327  13  UO 

Connecticut 70  2,982  6  185 

Delaware 20  881  4  40    . 

District  of  Columbia 44  1.005  16  185 

Florida           443  21.423  118  1,045 

Georgia       178  12,854  15  181 

Hawaii 51  2.574    

Idaho 132  7.497  1  8 

Illinois- 108  4.670  56  567 

Indiana 79  4.253  20  3 

Iowa            105  4,799  14  121 

Kansas  .' 257  12.319  23  283 

Kentucky 169  9.166  29  281 

Louisiana 139  5,089  10  88 

Maine 62  2,597  43  426 

Maryland 120  5,254  42  372 

Massachusetts 309  16,740  19  213 

Michigan. 153  9,823  114  1,068 

Minnesota 138  6.709  23  135 

Mississippi 282  12,402  8  71 

Missouri.. 322  16.934  42  288 

Montana 79  3.667  1  8 

Nebraska 127  6,479  3  20 

Nevada 14  1,127  2  9    . 

New  Hampshire 78  4,653  5  30 

New  Jersey 105  4,621  55  524 

New  Mexico 94  3,056  U  112 

New  York 225  13.789  369  3.661 

North  Carolina 170  8,306  63  541 

North  Dakota 90  3.353  12  213 

Ohk)         96  5,232  34  299 

Oklahoma 104  5,043  60  731 

Oregon       68  4,313  1  5 

Pennsylvania 153  8,029  69  569 

Rhode  Island 82  3.730  24  181 

South  Carolina 225  11,187  5  47 

South  Dakota 167  6.877  17  158 

Tennessee 190  9.607  9  78 

Texas                 407  17.732  104  816 

Utah.;:;;; 1*4  6.857  2  27 

Vermont 64  3.055  5  42 

Virginia            220  11,315  5  28 

Washington 215  12.717  3  38 

Westv'rginia 94  5,765  38  718 

Wisconsin 84  5,725  13  107 

Wyoming 94  4.233  2  12 

Guam.   10  687     

Puerto  Rico 457  10,416  62  293 

Virgin  Islands 7  315  2  5 

Prior  periods  adjust-  ^  „„„  ,,  „„^ 

ments  (10)  (5,000)  61^  (700) 

Total 8,070  385,308  1,968  17,349 
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56,700        13,867        531,819 


Mr,  Speaker,  during  the  past  two  and 
a  half  weeks  I  have  been  unable  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  information  from  the 
Small  Business  Administration  on  their 
Involvement  in  developing  the  economic 
life  of  our  major  urban  areas,  I  have 


been  interested  in  the  kind  of  involve- 
ment they  have  in  loan  programs  as  well 
as  the  kind  of  management  assistance 
programs  contained  in  section  406. 

As  my  colleagues  and  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  in  the  Record,  one  tiling 


seems  to  be  clear— there  is  little  opposi- 
tion to  a  program  aimed  at  developing 
the  economic  life  of  our  ghetto  areas.  It 
is  my  contention  here  that  we  need  a 
dual  program.  We  need  a  program  of 
loans  and  we  also  need  a  specialized  pro- 
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eram  aimed  at  management  assistance  in 
the  major  urban  areas.  The  two  are  not 
mutually  exclusive. 

It  is  also  my  feeling,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  loan  program  should  be  separate 
from  the  business  training  program  be- 
cause in  Mr.  Boutin's  words  the  mixing 
of  the  two  would  be  like  -gasoline  and 
matches."  For  these  reasons  I  propose 
that  the  business  management  assist- 
ance program  be  designated  to  the  Com- 
merce Department  as  is  outlined  in  sec- 
tion 406  of  S.  2388. 


THE  GLORIES  OF  THE  SOVIET  STATE 
Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  AshbrookI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  been  hearing  a  lot  these  days  about 
the  celebrations  of  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Soviet  October  revolution.  Rather 
than  proclaiming  a  time  of  mourning  for 
the  victims  of  Communist  treachery 
throughout  the  world,  some  people,  in- 
cluding some  segments  of  the  news 
media,  are  proclaiming  the  success  of  the 
Soviet  system. 

My  good  friend,  Brj'ce  N.  Harlow,  for- 
merly deputy  assistant  to  President  Ei- 
senhower, has  provided  some  sobering 
statistics  which,  seemingly,  would  qualify 
the  United  States  as  a  successful  state 
according  to  the  Soviet  standard  of 
achievement,  and  reverse  our  headlong 
rush  to  extinction. 

In  order  to  enjoy  the  glories  of  the 
present  Soviet  system,  we  would  have 
to  abandon  three-fifths  of  oiu-  st^el  ca- 
pacity, two-thirds  of  our  petroleLun  ca- 
pacity, 95  percent  of  our  electric  motor 
output,  destroy  two  of  every  three  of  our 
hydroelectric  plants,  and  get  along  on 
a  tenth  of  our  present  volume  of  natural 
gas. 

We  would  have  to  rip  up  14  of  every 
15  miles  of  our  paved  highways  and  2 
of  every  3  miles  of  our  mainline  railroad 
tracks.'We  would  sink  eight  of  every  nine 
oceangoing  ships,  scrap  19  of  ever>'  20 
cars  and  trucks,  and  shrink  our  civilian 
fleet  to  a  shadow  of  its  present  size. 

We  would  cut  our  living  standard  by 
three-fourths,  destroy  40  million  TV  sets, 
nine  of  every  10  telephones,  and  seven 
of  every  10  houses;  and  then  we  would 
have  to  put  about  60.000,000  of  our  people 
back  on  the  farm. 

I  would  add  that  this  is  not  the  half 
of  it.  We  would  have  to  destroy  most  of 
our  church  spires  and  abolish  99  percent 
of  our  religious  freedom.  The  party  line 
would  be  preached  in  every  one  of  our 
schools  and  colleges.  Every  neighbor 
would  be  watching  you  for  signs  of  de- 
fection. All  in  all,  we  would  have  to  de- 
stroy 99  percent  of  our  cherished  basic 
freedoms.  Any  takers? 

HOSMER   SPEECHES   TO   AMERICAN 
NUCLEAR  S(X:IETY 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hosmer]  may  extend  his 


remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  inas- 
much as  my  office  has  been  receiving  re- 
quests of  copies  of  two  speeches  I  have 
made  this  year  at  national  meetings  of 
the  American  Nuclear  Society,  there  ap- 
parently is  sufQcient  interest  in  the  con- 
tents to  warrant  repubUcation  here. 

The  November  7  speech  at  Chicago 
follows : 

Judged  by  any  yardstick,  the  AEC  labora- 
tories have  performed  their  ro:e  well— very 
well.  Their  work  on  nuclear  weapons  and 
propulsion  for  nuclear  warships  forms  the 
basis  of  our  nation's  military  security.  No 
less  Impressive  have  been  their  exploits  in 
connection  with  development  of  the  civilian 
atom.  These  unusual  AEC  institutions  are 
one  of  the  unquestioned  parents  of  peace- 
ful nuclear  energy.  If  the  successes  achieved 
by  the  progeny  are  any  reflection  on  the 
vltalitv  of  the  parent,  the  Commission's 
laboratories    are    mdeed   healtliy   specimens. 

But  I  nevertheless  believe  that  the  tune  is 
fast  drawing  near  for  an  Intensive  review 
of  their  role  and  functions.  The  last  such 
review  conducted  by  the  Joint  Committee 
occurred  in  1960.  The  JCAE  received  a  com- 
prehensive Commission  report  on  the  subject, 
and  solicited  and  received  comments  from  a 
large  number  of  Ind'astrial,  educational  and 
other  organizations  concerning  the  future  of 
the  labs.  The  Committee's  findings  noted  the 
vital  importance  to  the  nation  of  intelligent 
long-range  planning  for  the  use  and  de- 
velopment of  the  laboratories. 

Implicit  was  the  need  for  periodic  review 
of  any  long-range  plan  to  determine  that  it 
continues  to  have  validity  in  the  light  of 
changing  circumstances.  Now.  seven  years 
later,  circumstances  are  changing.  With  that 
in  mind,  and  with  the  objective  of  maximiz- 


ing the  contribution  which  the  laboratories 
are  capable  of  making  to  the  national  welfare, 
I  want  to  express  my  thoughts  on  some  of 
the  things  that  ought  to  be  done  to  improve 
them  and  to  bring  their  role  into  greater 
harmony  with  national  needs. 

DIMENSIONS  OF  NUCLE.^R  PROGRAM 

First,  for  perspective's  sake,  I'd  like  to  trace 
briefly  the  history  of  the  laboratories  and  out- 
line the  dimensions  of  the  AEC's  programs. 
AEC  operations  are  a  major  enterprise  In 
anyone's  classification.  Commission  con- 
tracts with  industry  and  universiUes  for 
operation  of  its  facihties  Involve  the  efforts 
of  114,000  people.  Construction  projects  re- 
quire another  9,000  people.  Adding  the  7,500 
AEC  emplovees  swells  the  total  government- 
supported  effort  to  130,500.  AEC's  operating 
costs  for  the  last  full  year  we  have  returns 
on,  fiscal  year  1967,  were  approximately  $2.5 
billion.  These  figures  Include  weapons  and 
raw  material  costs.  An  analysis  of  these  costs 
gives  an  Indication  of  trends  in  the  labora- 
tories' fields  of  effort. 

TTH-enty  years  ago  the  total  effort  in  re- 
actor development,  physical  research  and 
biology  and  medicine  was  less  than  a  hun- 
dred million  dollars.  In  the  last  fiscal  year, 
the  operating  costs  for  each  of  these  pro- 
grams exceeded  the  total  effort  two  decades 
earlier  In  FY  1967  reactor  development  costs 
were  $528  million,  physical  research  $292 
million  and  biology  and  medicine  $100  mil- 
lion. In  addition  to  experiencing  this  large 
absolute  increase,  these  three  areas  of  AEC 
endeavor  have  been  consuming  a  progres- 
sively greater  percentage  of  the  Commis- 
sion's total  budget.  In  1967  37  percent  of 
total  AEC  costs  were  devoted  to  them,  com- 
pared to  24  percent  in  1962  and  19  percent 
10  years  ago.  Underscoring  the  significance 
of  these  Increases  is  the  fact  that  this  ab- 
solute magnitude  Increase  has  taken  place 
and  Is  continuing  even  though  the  total  cost 
of  all  AEC  programs  has  decreased  some- 
what In  recent  years. 

A  further  breakdown  of  the  expenditure 
trends  in  these  three  programs  Is  given  in 
the  table  below: 


OPERATION  COSTS  (PERCENT  OF  AEC  TOTAL) 


1957 


1962 


1967 


Cost 


Percent 


Cost 


Percent 


Cost 


Percent 


Reactor  development *^5^'22n'SSS 

Physical  lesearch ?S'nnn'mn 

Biology  and  medicine 33.uou,uuo 


13 
4 
2 


J433, 000,  OOO 

172,000,000 

63,000,000 


16 
6 
2 


$528,000,000 

292.  OOO.  000 
95, 000, 000 


21 

32 

4 


For  reference  purposes  there  follows  a 
breakdown  of  the  total  AEC  laboratory  op- 
erating costs  for  the  past  8  years  for  each  of 
the  principal  facilities.  Also  Included  are 
personnel  and  plant  growth  trends  for  each 
of  the  laboratories.  [See  attachment  A.] 

GOViaiN  MENT-  INDTJSTRT  -UNIVERSITT 
RELATIONSHIP 

The  Government-industry-university  re- 
lationship which  characterizes  the  publicly 
financed  nuclear  energy  enterprise  in  this 
country  is  a  r.ither  unusual  one.  both  in 
terms  of  what  is  being  done  in  other  coun- 
tries and  what  is  done  in  other  areas  of  sci- 
ence in  the  United  States.  Almost  from  the 
outset  it  has  been  our  practice  to  use  in- 
dustrial organizations  and  educational  in- 
stitutions to  run  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's laboratories.  The  Government  fur- 
nishes the  goal  and  broad  outlines  for  achiev- 
ing them;  Its  partners  furnish  the  technique. 

I  strongly  support  this  mode  of  operation. 
The  principal  alternative,  of  course,  is  the 
performance  of  the  research  work  directly  bj 
Government  employees.  The  primary  advan- 
tage I  see  to  our  method  of  operation  is  the 
strong  intelligence  commumcation  circuit  It 
fosters  between  industry  and  science.  As  an 
ancillary  benefit,  administrative  red  tape  is 
reduced.  In  the  latter  connection,  though,  1 


fully  realize  that  the  Increasing  age  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  injected  more 
red  tape  into'  the  operations.  Not  unexpect- 
edly, there's  been  a  certain  amount  of  hard- 
ening of  the  arteries.  The  exponential  growth 
in  numbers  and  sizes  of  the  AEC  adminis- 
trative manuals  attests  to  the  proliferation  of 
red  tape.  Some  consolation  can  be  drawn 
from  the  speculation  that  under  alternate 
operating  conditions  the  situation  could  be 
much  worse. 

Immediately  after  the  war  many  scientists 
engaeed  in  weapons  work  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  had  little  purpose  and  lacked 
sufficient  intellectual  challenge  to  absorb 
them.  In  :»45--i6,  before  the  concept  of  broad 
research  at  the  AEC  laboratories  was  estab- 
lished, a  great  exodus  of  scientists  from  the 
AEC  laboratories  took  place.  At  one  point  the 
rate  of  departure  approached  that  which 
might  be  expected  for  rats  deserting  a  sink- 
ing ship. 

GROWTH     OF     AEC     NATIONAL     LABORATORIES 

General  Groves,  first  and  always  placing 
priority  on  bomb  production,  saw  that  If  he 
was  to  hold  the  scientists,  broader  research 
programs  had  to  be  established  for  the 
laboratories.  To  that  end  in  February  1946  he 
consulted  and  obtained  the  approval  of 
Chlef-of-Stafl   Elsenhower  for  budget  com- 
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mltments  considerably  expanding  the  scope 
of  research  at  the  nuclear  laboratories.  This 
waa  the  start  of  their  truly  national  phase. 
ShorUy  thereafter  a  budget  Item  was  in- 
cluded for  FY  1947  for  national  laboratories 
and  general  nuclear  research  work.  At  the 
same  time  a  group  of  scientiflc  advisors  pro- 
posed creation  of  the  Argonne  and  Brook- 
haven  national  laboratories.  These  factors. 
together  with  announced  plans  to  provide 
major  research  facilities  and  equipment  for 
advanced  work  In  physics,  chemistry,  metal- 
lurgy and  biology,  motivated  many  scientists 
who  had  left  the  Government  laboratories  at 
the  end  of  the  war  to  reconsider.  Influencing 
them  also.  I  am  sure,  was  their  disillusion- 
ment at  finding  that  the  university  and 
private  laboratories  to  which  they  had  re- 
turned could  not  begin  to  provide  the 
management  support  to  which  they  had 
grown  accustomed  from  the  Manhattan 
District.  The  upshot  was  a  return  of  sig- 
nificant numbers  of  scientists  to  the  AEC 
laboratories  In  the  1947-1948  period. 

Work  In  the  power  reactor  field  in  the 
early  50's  resulted  in  much  optimism  con- 
cerning the  future  of  civilian  nuclear  power. 
Managers  of  industry  began  to  organize 
nuclear  energy  departments  to  be  in  the 
forefront  of  the  nuclear  age.  In  gearing  up 
they  naturally  turned  to  the  pool  of  scientiflc 
talent  brought  together  by  the  AEC.  This 
resulted  In  another  exodus  from  the  labora- 
tories In  the  early  50's.  In  retrospect,  we  now 
see  that  the  movement  toward  Industrial 
nuclear  power  was  premature  at  that  time, 
but  those  with  talent  and  ability  weathered 
the  drv  period  before  the  harvest  of  benefits 
started  in  the  mid  1960's. 

In  the  p.\st  few  years  there  has  been  no 
radical  ebb  or  flow  of  laboratory  personnel — 
but  there  does  seem  to  have  been  a  fairly 
constant  swell.  In  the  period  from  1960  to 
1967  the  number  of  laboratory  personnel  has 
grown  from  41,000  to  51.000.  Apparently  not 
even  the  specially  equipped  national  labora- 
tories have  been  able  to  develop  an  immunity 
from  Parkinson's  disease. 

I  rather  suspect  that  this  growth  in  num- 
bers is  somewhat  ascribable  to  a  reluctance 
to  scuttle  older,  less  productive  research 
programs  while  continuing  to  undertake  new 
and  exciting  endeavors.  Growth  In  overhead 
operations  is  probably  another  causative 
factor.  Budget,  accounting,  purchasing,  per- 
sonnel and  other  such  administrative  func- 
tions must  be  closely  watched.  They  tend 
to  feed  on  each  other  and  their  primary 
purpose  Is  soon  lost.  Emulation  by  some 
others  In  the  AEC  of  Admiral  Rickover's 
modus  operandi  in  this  connection  might  not 
be  misplaced.  Regularly  he  visits  the  Bettls 
and  KAPL  laboratories  to  review  all  of  their 
operations.  Not  Infrequently  he  finds  func- 
tions which  are  no  longer  truly  necessary  to 
the  efficient  operation  of  the  facility  and 
makes  appropriate  changes.  Such  manage- 
ment techniques  tend  toward  greater  effi- 
ciency and  vitality.  They  must,  moreover,  be 
applied  by  the  Commission  itself.  The  in- 
dividual laboratory  cannot  be  expected  to 
monitor  Itself  or  to  reform  Itself  with  the 
same  singlemlnded  purpose  which  a  more 
disinterested  observer  can  bring  to  bear. 

OPTIMUM    UTILIZATION    OF    EXISTING    F.^CU-ItlES 

A  number  of  other  things  can  be  done  to 
improve  the  operating  efficiency  of  the  AEC 
labs.  Not  the  least  among  them  would  be 
greater  use  of  existing  facilities  more  nearly 
at  their  optimum  capability.  Illustrative  in 
this  connection  Is  what  the  Commission 
planned  to  do  for  Fiscal  1968  with  one  of  Its 
more  expensive  machines— the  Stanford 
Linear  Accelerator.  During  Joint  Committee 
hearings  early  this  year  we  learned  that 
while  a  10-shlft-per-week  operation  was 
proposed  by  AEC,  a  more  efficient  use  of  the 
machine  would  call  for  operation  on  a  15- 
shlft-per-week  basis.  The  reason  for  not  pro- 
posing  to    use    It    more    extensively    was    a 


budgetarv  one.  After  spending  $114  million 
for  the  construction  of  SLAC,  the  AEC  found 
that  the  yearly  demand  on  operating  funds 
by  a  number  of  accelerator  facilities  made 
It  difficult  to  operate  all  of  them  at  or  near 
their  optimum  capability.  The  Committee, 
feeling  that  it  makes  no  sense  to  Invest 
large  sums  of  money  in  a  major  scientific 
facility  and  then  operate  it  at  only  one-half 
capacity,  voted  to  increase  operating  funds 
for  SLAC — but  not  without  first  chastising 
the  AEC  for  building  costly  R&D  facilities 
without  paying  sufficient  regard  to  the  avail- 
ability of  funds  to  operate  them. 

Duplication  of  unique  or  specialized  facili- 
ties and  equipment  is  another  area  of  con- 
cern. This  can  occur  between  AEC  labora- 
tories; between  Government  and  private 
Industry;  and  between  the  research  facilities 
of  two  or  more  governmental  agencies.  From 
time  to  time  we  find  that  certain  work  Is 
being  performed  in  AEC  facilities  which  could 
be  accomplished  as  easily  and  often  more 
economically  In  existing  commercial  facili- 
ties. The  result  Is  usually  additional  costs 
and  unnecessary  delays.  There  may  be  legiti- 
mate reasons  in  special  cases  for  doing  In  the 
laboratory  what  could  Just  as  easily  be  done 
In  Industry.  This  may  be  Justified,  for  ex- 
ample, when  it  is  necessary  to  retain  special 
technical  or  engineering  talent  on  standby 
during  a  period  when  they  might  otherwise 
be  unproductlvely  engaged.  Occasionally,  too, 
a  sole  source  supplier,  taking  advantage  of 
his  position,  will  insist  on  an  exorbitant  price 
for  his  wares.  Under  these  and  similar  cir- 
cumstances the  laboratories  are  Justified  In 
turning  to  in-house  capabilities.  On  balance 
though,  I  thnk  the  error  has  been  on  the 
side  of  unnecessarily  duplicating  talents  and 
services  within  the  labs  that  were  readily 
available  without. 

PROLIFERATION     OF    FEDERAL    LABORATORIES 

A  worsening  problem  of  late  has  been  the 
tendency  toward  duplication  of  research  fa- 
cilities by  numerous  Federal  agencies.  Unless 
It  is  checked,  we  are  going  to  see  a  costly  pro- 
liferation of  laboratories  throughout  the  Fed- 
eral structure.  In  the  interest  of  efficiency, 
and  certainly  in  the  Interest  of  the  taxpayer, 
this  Is  to  be  avoided. 

I  have  suggested  before  that  one  way  to 
do  so  would  be  to  designate  the  AEC  the  ex- 
ecutive agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  national  scientific  programs.  The 
Commission's  network  of  laboratories— repre- 
senting as  they  do  an  investment  of  approxi- 
mately $2.5  billion  In  plant  and  capital 
equipment  alone — constitute  an  unsurpassed 
reservoir  of  scientific  and  technical  capabil- 
ity. The  concentration  of  skilled  manpower 
that  has  been  amassed  by  the  AEC  knows  no 
equal.  Without  question,  these  laboratories 
and  the  men  who  man  them  comprise  one  of 
our  most  valuable  national  resources.  I  be- 
lieve they  should  be  tapped  for  a  variety  of 
national  purposes.  Then,  too,  the  AEC  is 
specially  skilled  in  contracting  out  In  nu- 
merous research  areas  and  Is  aware  of  the 
need  for  a  proper  balance  between  research 
sponsored  in-house  and  research  sponsored 
elsewhere.  This  capability  and  understand- 
ing should  not  be  wasted. 

The  practicalities  of  life  are  such  that  It 
Is  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  which  has 
achieved  the  position  of  pre-eminence  In  re- 
search. I  believe  this  fact  ought  to  be  recog- 
nized and  commensurate  responsibilities 
placed  on  the  Commission  for  conducting 
truly  national  sclentlc  programs  as  executive 
agent  acting  on  behalf  of,  and  at  the  direc- 
tion of,  other  Federal  agencies  having  primary 
responsibilities  in  selected  sclentifice  areas.  I 
envision  the  AEC  executing  such  programs 
in  a  way  which  would  keep  scientific  costs 
to  the  inlnlmum  while  giving  us  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  return  In  terms  of  scientific 
progress.  Tlie  mere  physical  location  of  the 
Commission's  laboratories  could  greatly 
facilitate  the  execution  of  national  programs. 


Located  as  they  are  throughout  the  country, 
the  national  laboratories  could  well  serve 
on  a  geographic  basis  as  the  centers  for  direc- 
tion of  scientific  research.  Through  this  net- 
work the  Commission  could  coordinate 
scientific  research  on  a  regional  basis  in  order 
to  assure  maximum  progress  at  least  cost. 

I  am  sure  that  to  many  such  a  suggestion 
sounds  quite  radical.  To  them  I  would  simply 
suggest  that  the  time  has  arrived  to  put  an 
end  to  the  unnecessary  duplication,  uiijusti- 
fled  empire  building  and  wasteful  utilization 
of  scarce  talent.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that 
making  one  management  responsible  for  ttie 
efficient  use  of  our  scientiflc  facilities  would 
go  far  toward  bringing  a  semblance  of  order 
to  an  Increasingly  chaotic  and  wasteful  sit- 
uation. Almost  dally  In  my  Job  in  the  Con- 
gress I'm  exposed  to  pressures  to  set  up  new 
governmental  research  facilities.  One  agency 
wants  its  own  research  centei  to  solve  air 
pollution  problems.  Another  needs  one  to 
explore  water  pollution  problems.  Still  an- 
other thinks  it  needs  one  to  design  new 
cities  or  unproved  desalting  plants.  And  so 
on  down  the  list.  Quite  apart  from  the 
tremendous  costs  and  the  pirating  of  per- 
sonnel which  these  efforts  would  entail.  I 
consider  this  an  exceedingly  inefficient  way 
to  operate — one  hopefully  not  to  be  tolerated 
in  the  future. 

If  perchance  this  idealistic  solution  can- 
not be  achieved — and  I  fully  realize  that  It 
might  be  easier  to  dig  a  new  Panama  Canal 
with  a  spoon  than  to  bring  it  ofl' — I  would 
hope  that,  at  a  minimum,  these  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  will  look  to  the  Commission's 
existing    facilities    and    talents    to    perform 
for    them    those    research    activities    whicii 
most    lend    themselves    to    the    laboratories' 
areas  of  special  competence  and  to  contract 
for  them  In  areas  In  which  they  are  not  skill- 
ed in  contracting.  In  this  connection  I  noted 
with   interest   the  recent  announcement  by 
the   Minister   of   Technology   In   the  United 
Kingdom  requesting  the  U.  K.  Atomic  Energy 
Authority  to  undertake  a  five-year  program 
of  research  into  certain  aspects  of  the  char- 
acter  and   behavior   of   atmospheric   pollut- 
ants. According  to  press  reports,  the  action 
was  taken  in  recognition  of  the  Harwell  lab- 
oratory's work  on  the  problems  of  radioactive 
atmospheric  pollutants  and  the  wide  range  of 
specialized    analytic    techniques    It    has   de- 
veloped  appropriate  to   pollution  studies.  I 
believe  governmental  agencies  in  this  coun- 
try on   a  broad  scale  could  make  similarly 
meaningful  use  of  the  peculiar  talents  which 
exist  in  the  AEC's  laboratories, 

I  would  also  hope  and  fully  expect  that  the 
Commission  laboratories  would  pursue  these 
assigned  activities  with  the  same  vigor  that 
they  have  demonstrated  on  atomic  energy 
matters.  I  have  found  that  most  of  the  lab- 
oratory people  are  quite  eager  to  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  these  national  problems, 
even  though  in  some  instances  the  work  in- 
volved does  not  fall  squarely  within  the  lines 
of  their  customary  endeavors.  Occasionally, 
however,  we  get  some  static  on  this  score 
from  spokesmen  for  some  of  the  scientists  in 
the  laboratories.  Stripped  of  sophisticated 
federalese,  their  argument  bolls  down  to 
the  lament  that  the  work  "Is  not  within  the 
AEC  charter."  My  answer  is  simply  this:  If 
there  really  are  technical  legal  problems 
which  Impede  the  use  of  these  national  as- 
sets on  critical  national  problems.  Just  let 
the  Joint  Committee  know.  It  is  part  of  our 
responsibility  to  recommend  necessary  cor- 
rections m  the  Commission's  organic  legisla- 
tion. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  some  work, 
relatively  minor  as  It  Is,  has  been  started 
along  these  lines.  For  example,  the  AEC  has 
entered  into  two  agreements  with  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Air  Pollution  Control  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  At  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory, 
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HEW  is  providing  funds  to  accelerate  studies, 
^tlated  with  Commission  support,  to  eval- 
uate the  uses  of  stable  Isotopes  of  sulfur  to 
studv  the  diffusion  and  chemical  reactions 
of  sulfur  dioxides.  The  jointly  funded  pro- 
gram will  evaluate  the  utility  of  the  tech- 
nique in  large  scale  studies  of  SO,  pollution 
and  a  methods  of  control. 

More  recent  agreement,  entered  into  in 
October,  calls  for  the  Argonne  National  Lab- 
oratory to  provide  a  jointly  funded  research 
nrogram  for  the  National  Air  Pollution  Con- 
OTl  Center.  These  groups,  working  with  the 
Department  of  Air  Pollution  Control  of  the 
Citv  of  Chicago,  will  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive air  diffusion  model  for  the  City  which 
will  be  used  for  both  pollution  control  plan- 
ning and  enforcement. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Agency 
and  the  Bureau  of  Mlnee  of  Pennsylvania 


both  have  expressed  Interest  in  a  process  for 
the  treatment  of  add  mine  drainage  with 
radiation  developed  at  BNL.  The  process, 
which  is  In  an  early  stage  of  development, 
could,  if  economic,  have  wide  application,  A 
number  of  meetings  have  been  held  and 
arrangements  are  being  made  with  the  State 
of  Pennsvlvania  and  with  the  FWPCA  to  un- 
dertake a  cooperative  program  for  the  pur- 
pose of  evaluating  the  radiation  process  and 
current  and  developing  chemical  methods. 

The  Commission  has  also  been  discussing 
with  agencies  responsible  for  pollution  con- 
trol the  possibility  of  using  the  resources  of 
AEC's  multi-program  laboratories  in  such 
matters  as  base  line  ecology  studies,  evalua- 
tion of  the  toxicity  of  pollutants,  alterna- 
tives to  the  gasoline  powered  internal  com- 
bustion engine,  the  development  of  chemical 
methods  of  analysis  of  pollutants,  radiation 

AEC  LABORATORIES 
IDollar  amounts  in  millions;  fiscal  years] 


treatment  of  sewage,  membrane  puriflcaUon 
of  water,  the  use  of  waste  heat  for  sewage 
treatment  and  water  purification,  and  a 
broad  regional  study  of  pollution.  Some  of 
these  Items  are  now  under  active  discussion 
but  I  am  not  at  all  certain  which  ones  will 
come  to  actual  frulUon.  I  am  hopeful,  how- 
ever, that  the  Commission's  talents  will  be 
availed  of  in  a  number  of  these  areas. 

CONCLUSION 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  problems  and 
prospects  of  the  national  laboratories  as  I 
see  them.  As  I  noted  at  the  outset,  and  as 
my  remarks  would  easily  indicate.  I  believe 
the  time  is  near  at  hand  for  a  full  dress  re- 
view of  the  long-range  role  of  the  national 
labs.  I  can  think  of  few  if  any  forums  more 
appropriate  than  the  American  Nuclear  So- 
ciety before  which  to  begin  thoughtftU  dis- 
cussions of  this  matter. 


Laboratories 


R,  &  D.  costs 


Plant  and  capital  equipment 
investment  at  year  end 


Employees  (year  end) 


1967 


1965 


1960 


1967 


1965 


1960 


1967 


1965 


1960 


National  laboratories:                                                                                                               „  i          jg.S          ».  8  $20.7         J13.3          J7.9         1.055           985             568 

Ames T?9           67  1           40  1  325.3         272.3         117.3       '5.388       15,738          4.255 

Argonne  National  Laboratory 'ij          ^35           205  224  4         188.2           87.1         3,667         3,500          2.270 

Brookhaven  National  Laboratory lo.-,  .  ■ 

LRL-                                                                                                                                                til           111           IQ  R  1083           934           40.1          3,370         3,383           2,287 

Berkeley ,3;            3.4          19.8  108.3         |.                            . 

Livermore '.,7           327           213  98.3           82.5           56.4         2.437         2,145           1.38Z 

Pacific  Northwest « JH           \\^          583  242.5         211.6         143.0         4,452         4,255          3,539 

LASL 833           740           56.6  329.0         237.5          144.7          5,452         5,143           4,415 

OaiiRidges 

Other  laboratories:                                                                                                                           75            8  7           37.0  10.3            8.8           10.4            422            493           2,327 

tvendale..     - 2  8            27            20  5.5            5.3            4.6            201            215              202 

Argonne  Cancer  Research  Hospital ,^- S           57  g           jj' j  1311         128.5         102.5         2.896         3,112           3,308 

Bettis  Laboratory - gi            7'9                3  20,2           18.2            3.8            185            182               28 

Cambridge  electron  accelerator Al          45c           37  6  142.3         137.2           74.5         2.255         2.083           2.368 

Knolls  Laboratory All         iig'^          ,7'5  53.7           45.8          30.0         2,069         1,648              783 

Mound  Laboratory  (Monsanto) ''^?!           '5  '            29  6  5            4,8            3.3            497            408              238 

Oak  Ridge  associated  universities — ig            eg            11  30  2           27.8              .8            431            439               96 

Princeton-Penn - g  3            £'3           14  1  24.9           24.2            4.6            425            405              371 

Princeton  stellarator ,g°J         200  6         129:5  206.5         173.5           87.6         8,U7         8.083           8.041 

Sandia  Laboratory; '?5'o           10  8           10  0  70.2           61.2           46.3            819            669              626 

Savannah  River ?' 3  '73  9         122. 1  30.7    1.228         1.202     . 

SLAC - — 30            25            17  6.5            4.0            2.8            320            302              272 

University  of  Rochester - 1_    — • 

882.4         822.3         582.2  2,342.6      1.928.5      1,035.9       51,521       49,928         41,565 

Total. ^ — 

I  Includes  temporary  and  part  time:  1967.383:1965.729.  ,..,  .,.i„n,i  i»hnr,         *  0°DeratmV?os75mcMe  non-R  i  D.  costs  ($37,800,000  In  1967;  J41. 800.000  inl%5:  $28,800^ 

^  Not  completely  considered  a  national  laboratory  in  the  same  context  as  other  national  labora-     ^/ °P«5=';,"/,'^°,^^7J^\''^^^^^^^^^  agencies,  R.  &  D.  costs:  1967.  J26.600,6oO; 

■"? deludes  reimbursable  work  for  other  agencies,  R.  &  D.  costs:  1967,  $10,600,000;  1965.  $7,100.-     1965,  $7:500.000;  1960,  $500,000. 
000;  1960,  $100,000. 

nie  June  18  speech  at  San  Diego  fol-     -arges  that  we  - --ethlng^llke^the,  ma.  compar.o.  ^^^  I  see  ^^t.  ^pegs^t^s^^at  ^a^t^und 

lows:                                                                             handsome   I   am  "   He   has   introduced   HJ.  as  to  the  peaceful  atom's  sociological  accept- 

I  am  happy  the  ANS  picked  my  State  for     ^^^    599  creating  "a  Federal  Committee  on  ance  and  consequences.  We  bave  a  long  way 

its  meeting  this  year-and  particularly  the     Nuclear  Development  to  Review  and  Re-eval-  yet  to  go  and  a  vastly  larger  industry  is  in 

San    Diego    area    because    such    Important     ^^^^  ^v^g  Existing  Civilian  Nuclear  Programs  the  making.  The  role  of  government,  on  the 

progress  has  centered  here  during  the  past     ^^  ^le  United  States."  His  resolution  would  other  hand,  logically  should  dlmlsh— but  as 

weeL;                                                                        bar  from  membership  on  the  Committee  any  a  practical  matter  at  a  slower  rate  than  some 

A  giant  nuclear  desalting  plant  In  which     member  of  the  AEC  or  the  Joint  Commit-  would  like  to  see. 

San  Diego  Gas  and  Electric  is  a  major  par-      ^gg ^^^j  apparently  anyone  else  likely  to  be  who  the  platers  are 

ticipant  has  passed  the   planning  and   au-      predisposed.  Personally  I  am  strongly  sup-  ,^^^^  ^^  apparent  when  one  reviews  the  cast 

thorlzatlon  stages  and  will  become  a  reality     porting  the   Resolution.   If   the   Committee  ^^   characters  on   the   nuclear   stage   repre- 

of  meaningful  scope  In  the  peaceful  appli-     dogs  its  job.  it  can  only  confirm  what  we  ^^j^^jj      industry,  government  and  the  aca- 

cation  of  nuclear  resources.                                   have  been  telling  ourselves  all  along.  demic  communifi  ■ 

Also,  nearby  General  Atomics  appears  to         you  are  familiar  with  that  splendid  record  industry  —This     Is     the     free     enterprise 

have  survived   Its   tribulations   as   the   ad-     j^^^  j  ^o  not  Intend  tonight  to  belabor  the  gjgjjjgjj^  ^^o  wants  to  make  a  buck.     And 

vanced  converter  pioneer  In  the  form  of  sig-      statistics  on  new  nuclear  generating  plants,  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^.^^^.    ^^^        j   j^  ^^^  made  America 

nificantly    trouble-free    full-power   runs    at     ^^  enumerate  proliferating  Isotopic  appUca-  ^^^  greatest  economic  force  in  the  world's 

the  Peach  Bottom  HTGR.                                         tlons.  or  call  the  roll  of  peacetime  nuclear  ^^jg^^Q^v   It  works  Just  as  well  with  the  atom 

I  mention  these  two  companies  specifically     heroes  and  so  on.  We  are  not  about  to  relax  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^.j^  ^^^  other  industry.  The  vast 

due  to  their  geographical  proximity.  Indeed,      ^n  our   laurels,   anv-way.   I   believe   a  better  ^yj^j^ers  of  megabucks  involved" In  getting 

the  entire  United  States  nuclear  effort  in  all     thing  to  do  is  to  make  a  brief  assessment  of  ^^^    nuclear    industry    underway    with    the 

Its  ramifications  and  you,  and  all  the  people      ^here  we  are  In  relation  to  the  future,  quick-  ^^eed  It  Is  exhibiting  were  just"  not  within 

In  it,  deserve  commendation.  During  these     y^.  identify  the  players  In  our  game  and  then  ^^^  ^^^^  capacity  of  free,  private  enterprise 

past  two  short   decades   since   the   peaceful      gg^  mto  some   speculation   as   to   the   roles  ^  provide.  It  was  necessary  for  government 

atom  was  unwrapped.  American  free  enter-      government  and  industry  are  likely  to  play  enterprise   to   come   up   with   supplemental 

prise  in  partnership  with  Federal  government      i^  the  future,  for  they  may  be  different  than  g^ppgrt  which  directly  and  Indirectly  runs 

enterprise  has  racked  up  an  astounding  un-      j^  the  past.  jq  excess  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  I  stispect 

paralleled  record  of  progress  and  accomplish-                                  where  wi  ari  this  government  enterprise  was  inspired  less 

^^^^-                                                 ,         o     ..            <=„+»,»«,-.+ nnAQttnn-  •Where  are  we?  This  by  a  clear  view  of  the  peaceful  possibilities  of 

Of  course,   at   American   Nuclear   Society         So,  the  first  question .  -Where  wre  we'  inis  y                                                    acknowledg- 

meetmgs  things  like  that  are  likely  to  be  said.     Is  ^°^,f^^J^f,f^f '«^^J,^X^„^^  ment  o^  a  k^nd  of  national  guilt  complex 

One  of  our  critics.  Congressman  John  Saylor     quantitatively  or  In  much  of  any  -way  except  mlUUry  use.  Spear- 

from  deep  In  the  Pennsylvania  coal  country,     by  order  of  magnitude  comparison.     That  arising  from 
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heading  swift  civilian  developments  prob- 
ably can  be  classified  In  the  category  of  an 
atonement. 

Continued  large  research  and  development 
costs  to  round  out  the  national  nuclear 
power  capability  In  the  form  of  advance  con- 
verters and  breeders  makes  continued  sub- 
stantial government  participation  In  these 
areas  mandatory  for  another  15  years  or 
more.  Of  course  factors  like  the  Impact  of 
many  civilian  developments  on  military 
weaponry  and  security,  safety,  licensing,  and 
regulation  and  other  responsibilities  will 
keep  government  In  the  picture  Indefinitely. 
However,  not  necessarily  with  money  or  con- 
trol comparable  to  the  present.  Industry 
should  be  given  as  much  opportunity  as  pos- 
sible to  permit  economic  forces  to  determine 
Its  future  without  regard  to  unreasonable 
government  interference.  An  example  of  what 
I  consider  unreasonable  Interference  Is  the 
recent  AEC  decision  to  put  gas  centrifuge 
technology  under  wraps  on  the  theory  this 
will  delay  nuclear  weapons  proliferation.  If 
IAEA  Inspection  Is  good  enough  to  police 
Plutonium,  It  ought  to  be  good  enough  to 
police  U235.  Efforts  to  un-lnvent  the  wheel 
only  make  the  AEC  look  silly. 

Vniversities. — Universities  as  operators  of 
AEC  faclUUes  have  performed  a  splendid 
service  which  I  hope  will  continue.  They  have 
played  an  even  larger  and  more  vital  role 
in  the  production  of  Ph.  D.'s.  This  wUl  con- 
tinue both  by  outright  grants  of  various 
types  and  by  a  wide  spectrum  of  research 
contracts.  In  contrast.  I  believe  the  so-called 
scientific  community,  as  such,  with  Its  great 
public  prestige  and  Imperial  command  on 
federal  dollars  Is  due  for  a  somewhat  harsh 
awakening  which  I  will  discuss  a  little  later. 
Government. — Government  participation 
In  civilian  atomic  affairs  has  been  unique 
and  extraordinary,  not  just  because  of  the 
depth  of  involvement  legislated  by  the  Atom- 
ic Energy  Act.  or  because  of  vast  public  ap- 
propriations, or  the  extent  to  which  Interna- 
tional atomic  activities  have  been  fostered 
or  the  rigid  adherence  by  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  Administrations  to  an  un- 
swerving Atoms-for-Peace  philosophy.  Rath- 
er. It  has  been  so  because  of  the  unflagging 
strength  and  zeal  with  which  both  the  Atom- 
ic Energy  Commission  and  the  Congress,  as 
represented  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atom- 
ic Energy,  first,  have  pursued  their  responsi- 
bilities, and,  second,  have,  shall  we  say  eu- 
phemistically, cooperated  with  each  other, 
or  say  realistically,  competed  with  each  other. 
The  net  result  is  that — with  exceptions  of 
course — vacuums  which  might  otherwise 
have  arisen  as  to  In  government  participa- 
tion In  civilian  nuclear  enterprise  have  been 
rather  quickly  filled  by  one  or  the  other  of 
these  authorities. 

Now  it  Is  alleged  by  some  that  AEC  Is  pass- 
ing through  a  menopause  of  spirit  and  pur- 
pose. That  the  objective  of  the  1946  Atomic 
Energy  Act — the  development  of  weapons — 
and  the  purposes  of  the  1954  Act — the  devel- 
opment of  peaceful  uses — have  been  achieved 
and  that  the  Commission  should  fade  away 
and  let  the  market  place  take  over.  To  that 
let  me  say  we  have  reached  the  mlllenlum 
neither  In  weaponry  nor  unassisted  civilian 
applications.  AEC  still  has  plenty  of  pep  and 
nuclear  sex  appeal.  Right  now  It  is  even  tak- 
ing some  anti-monopoly  birth  control  pills 
In  the  form  of  a  comprehensive  study  of  com- 
petition In  the  Industry  More  power  to  It 
One  or  two  companies  dominating  the  field 
Interested  only  In  marketing  bread  and  but- 
ter type  reactors  can  tend  to  squelch  Innova- 
tion and  progress.  This  situation  has  a  paral- 
lel In  the  development  of  Jet  aircraft  engines. 
Standard  piston  engine  suppliers  made  regu- 
lar and  progressive  refinements  of  their  prod- 
ucts. But  the  radically  innovative  Jet  engine 
emerged  from  other  soxirces.  Competition 
prevents  monopoly  and  It  fosters  Innovation. 


AEC's  enterprise  In  going  ahead  with  this 
study  will  serve  the  nation  well. 

We  also  hear  allegations  that  the  Joint 
Committee  Is  a  monoUthlc  structure,  akin 
almost  to  the  Kremlin,  hell-bent  on  self 
perpetuation  and  on  ruling  the  nuclear  af- 
fairs of  this  country  by  fear  and  intimida- 
tion. None  of  this  do  I  deny.  But.  by  way  of 
confession  and  avoidance.  I  make  my  own 
allegation  that  the  Committee  has  been  In- 
strumental In  pushing  many  of  the  accom- 
plishments which  have  permitted  both 
industry  and  our  national  defense  to  reach 
their  present  stage  of  development.  In  the 
future  as  In  the  past  the  Committee  will 
seek  to  insure  United  States  preeminence 
across  the  entire  spectrum  of  nuclear 
excellence. 

Some  people  have  asked  me  if  all  this 
will  change  drastically  In  the  event  the  1968 
elections  put  a  Republican  In  the  White 
House  to  control  AEC  appointments  and  or 
shift  the  JCAE  majority  and  its  chairman- 
ship from  Democratic  to  Republican.  Based 
on  the  experience  of  the  1954  election  and 
my  own  notions  I  would  answer  that  changes 
there  would  be.  but  I  doubt  if  they  would 
be  cataclysmic.  For  one  thing,  conditions 
underlying  the  cooperatively  competitive 
relationship  between  the  Commission  and 
the  Committee  are  extraneous  to  political 
circumstances.  For  another  thing,  both  the 
Commission's  operational  programs  and  the 
Committee's  legislative  plans  are  rather  long 
range  In  nature  and  essentially  responsive 
to  environmental  conditions  other  than  the 
political  climate. 

Therefore,  whose  political  star  shines 
brightest  over  Washington  after  November 
1968  Is  likely  to  Influence  the  pace  and  di- 
mension of  changes  already  underway 
rather  than  to  alter  percipitously  their  di- 
rection and  nature. 

FUTURE  OF   GOVEHNMEm,   INDUSTRY, 
AND    OTHERS 

In  any  event  these  changes  will  affect  the 
relative  roles  of  government  and  Industry 
and  others  In  the  future.  They  must  be 
reckoned  with  by  all  of  us  and  In  the  re- 
maining time  I  want  to  touch  lightly  on  a 
few  of  them. 

THE    SCIENTISTS 

First  let  us  take  Inventory  on  the  nuclear 
physicists,  chemists  and  any  other  disci- 
plines to  which  by  any  stretch  of  the  Imagi- 
nation the  adjective  "nuclear  "  could  be  ap- 
plied. Once  the  wraps  were  taken  off  the 
Manhattan  Project  and  Los  Alamos,  Han- 
ford.  Oakrldge  and  other  names  became 
romantic  fantasies,  the  American  public 
engaged  In  a  great  love  affair  with  science 
and  scientists.  They  later  were  figuratively 
ensconced  In  a  "Temple  of  the  Living  Gods," 
located  inamedlately  adjacent  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  with  only  swinging  doors  between. 
Time  and  the  high  cost  of  accelerators  and 
other  basic  research  tools  have  altered  cir- 
cumstances considerably. 

A  greater  public  appreciation  has  de- 
veloped of  the  need  to  encourage  and  support 
engineers  to  put  to  public  use  the  knowledge 
gained  by  scientists.  Where  previously  con- 
gressmen and  senators  worried  mostly  about 
the  proper  allocation  of  public  support  for 
basic  research  between  the  various  disci- 
plines, now  they  worry  about  the  allocation 
between  basic  research  and  practical  develop- 
ments for  public  use.  It  Is  safe  to  say  that 
the  "easy  money"  days  for  scientists  are 
slipping  Into  history. 

THE    GOVERNMENT    LABORATORIES 

It  Is  also  safe  to  predict  that  a  searching 
examination  of  what  already  Is  known  as  the 
"government  laboratory  problem"  Is  In  the 
offing.  Within  the  AEC  Itself  the  issue  is  how 
many  and  what  kind  of  laboratories  It  should 
operate.  Without  being  specific.  I  think  the 
answer  will  be  "less,"  not  "more."  Also  within 


the  AEC  is  the  broader  Issue  of  the  logic  or  u. 
logic  of  its  budgetary  and  management  re- 
sponsibility for  large  and  expensive  basic  re- 
search  programs  which  are  loosely  atomic 
related  but  might  more  appropriately  come 
within  the  province  of  some  agency  more 
fundamentally  oriented  toward  basic  science 
only.  I  have  in  mind  here  the  high  energy 
accelerators  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  re', 
vising  and  enlarging  the  charter  of  some- 
thing like  the  National  Science  Foundation 
to  encompass  their  operation,  or  rescoping 
the  AEC  as  the  government's  R.  &  D.  Agency 
as  well  as  atom  custodian. 

Laboratories  operated  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  many  other  government  agen- 
cies are  part  of  this  total  picture  as  well 
as  the  nongovernmental  laboratories  and 
universities  with  which  extensive  research 
contracts  are  maintained.  Because  of  the  "in- 
house"  laboratory  problem  is  government- 
wide  and  because  It  Is  pressing.  I  think  the 
AEC  and  the  JC^E  well  might  take  an  initia- 
tive in  solving  It  in  order  both  to  set  a 
government-wide  example  and  to  prevent 
AEC.  if  it  falls  to  take  early  action,  from 
being  swept  into  some  generalized  scheme 
of  reform  which  may  not  particularly  fit  its 
needs. 

AEC    PERIPHERAL    ACTTVmES 

Somewhat  akin  to  the  laboratory  problem, 
because  it  does  Involve  research  as  well  as 
development,  is  the  Issue  of  how  much  AEC 
should  continue  to  promote  peacetime 
civilian  nuclear  applications  in  such  fields 
as  medicine,  biology,  food  preservation  and 
similar  activities.  Those  who  sternly  predict 
that  once  government  gets  Into  any  kind  of 
business  "It  never  gets  out"  must  be  amazed 
to  see  how  swiftly  and  voluntarily  AEC  re- 
linquishes its  Isotope  production  activities 
the  moment  private  operators  can  supply  the 
market.  The  activities  from  which  the  AEC 
might  recede  I  am  talking  about  at  this  par- 
ticular moment,  however,  fall  Into  a  diiler- 
ent  category  than  Isotopes, 

In  medicine,  biology  and  like  areas  we  do 
not  find  a  large  Involvement  of  private  en- 
terprise The  traditional  responsibility  has 
been  one  of  government  at  some  level,  univer- 
sities, research  foundations  and  so  forth.  So 
the  question  really  Is,  should  the  AEC  be 
financing  and  managing  the  efforts  because 
they  are  nuclear  related,  or  should  the  AEC  be 
urging  those  who  traditionally  have  operated 
in  an  area  to  assume  Its  nuclear  related  as- 
pects as  quickly  as  possible?  X  favor  the  sec- 
ond alternative. 

In  food  processing  and  other  applications 
of  ionizing  radiation  by  private  Industry  the 
question  bolls  down  to  the  rate  of  progress 
you  want  to  make  as  a  matter  of  national 
policy.  Perhaps  we  have  tended  to  overesti- 
mate the  economic  and  prestige  rewards  from 
moving  here  at  forced  draft  rather  than  at 
a  pace  determined  and  financed  by  Industry 
Itself. 

By  way  of  contrast,  space  nuclear  power 
has  Just  one  customer,  the  government,  so 
private  enterprise  In  this  area  Is  limited  to 
the  prime  and  subcontractor  role.  The  ques- 
tions government  has  not  satisfactorily  an- 
swered respecting  It  are  simply  what  do  we 
want  to  put  In  space  and  when.  Space  auxil- 
iary nuclear  power  Is  another  matter.  The 
rapid  penetration  of  Industry  Into  the  ocean 
environment  which  makes  similar  power  de- 
mands, brings  government  and  Industry  back 
Into  partnership  on  this  one. 

RAW    MATERIALS 

Having  Just  taken  you  quickly  from  outer 
space  to  under  the  oceans.  I'd  now  like  to 
take  you  to  Inner  space  for  a  moment — Into 
the  uranium  mines  from  which  the  nuclear 
industry  gets  its  basic  raw  material.  These 
have  been  much  In  the  headlines  recently 
and  the  Joint  Committee  still  Is  In  the  midst 
of  extensive  hearings  on  the  uranium  miner 
lung  cancer  problem.  In  the  1950's  the  na- 
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„«i  Interest  dictated  discovery  and  pro- 
i"^on  of  vast  quantities  of  uranium  ore. 
?J^f/^C  dutifully  and  very  successfully 
^  *,iV^^  a  program  of  prizes  and  Incen- 
''^'l^wSh  accomplished  the  objective  It 
^«  done  a  reasonably  good  job  since  of  wlth- 
'^o,  in  favor  of  private  Industry  as  the 
'^f.!p  force  sponsoring  additional  explora- 
'',  f  and  production.  However,  from  the  re- 
nt reauest  of  the  Colorado  Springs  Opera- 
!f°n=  Cfflce  for  money  to  spend  on  large  scale 
!^iLlcal  surveys,  ore  benefication  research 
^.  fhe  like  I  gather  that  the  spirit  of 
!!fiaucratic  empire  building  Is  not  entirely 
S«f  within  the  AEC.  Resurgent  activity  In 
Ifminlng  and  milling  industry  leads  me  to 
Slev  however,  that  It  will  be  able  to 
S-the  new  surge  of  yellow-cake  demand 
even  if  Colorado  Springs  does  not  get  all  the 
mnnev  It  asked  for. 

Tn  Its  past  efforts  to  spur  uranium  produc- 
•lon  the  Commission  logically  and  wisely  re- 
f«med  from  attempting  to  nationalize  the 
2nlng  industry  or  regulate  the  tnl^fs.  "That 
7a^  recognized  as  an  area  of  state  Jurlsdlc- 
^fn  and  responsibility.  On  that  basis  It  was 
r  to  the  states.  Yet  the  Joint  Committee 
L  the  commission  because  they  did  so. 
^ve  been  subjected  to  the  severe  criticism 
^at  thev  have  been  neglectful  In  the  mat- 
tlr  of  radon  daughter  Induced  lung  cancer 
^ongst  the  uranium  miners.  As  pitiful  as 
^se  cases  are.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
adopted  a  national  philosophy  of  weaving 
rhe  emerging  nuclear  Industry  Into  our  ex- 
W'ng  Statical,  economic  and  social  fabric 
as  nor^Ilv  as  possible  and  therefore,  that 
Labor  Secretary  WUlard  Wlrtz's  hasty  move 
TO  out  the  government  Into  the  mines  by 
way  of  Walsh-Healey  Act  regulation  is  not 

"  His  regulation,  according  to  testimony.  Is 
impractical  and  unenforceable.  Instrumenta- 
tion does  not  exist  by  which  the  required  ^3 
working  level  radon  concentrations  can  be 
monitored.  Already  the  regulation  has  had 
w  be  amended  to  cure  defects  In  the  deflnl- 
Uon  of  the  .3  level  and  to  avoid  closing 
down  all  our  mines. 

STANDARDS    AND    SPECITICATIONS 

I  believe  the  basic  fault  In  this  Instance. 
If  it  can  be  pinpointed  at  all.  Is  a  lack  of 
proper  sundards  to  guide  the  states  In  es- 
tablishing their  safety  regulations. 

In  1959  the  Joint  Committee  attempted  to 
create  machinery  to  provide  such  safety 
euides  for  exposure  to  radiation.  It  gave 
statuf-ry  recognition  to  the  Federal  Radia- 
tion Council  to  assure  their  orderly,  com- 
prehensive and  scientifically  sound  treat- 
ment The  council  was  set  up  to  permit 
inputs  from  all  the  executive  agencies  hav- 
ing talents  and  responsibilities  in  the  field— 
AEC.  HEW,  Labor   and  others. 

The  first  major  radiation  problem  the  Joint 
Committee  recognized  and  handed  FRC  In 
1961  was  the  development  of  protection  ac- 
tion guides  covering  radioactive  fallout.  At 
the  time,  you  will  recall,  atmospheric  weap- 
ons tests  were  creating  hot  spots.  In  this  case 
we  got  the  FRC  to  come  through,  but  it 
wasn't  easy. 

We  had  to  call  hearings  In  both  1962  and 
1963  to  keep  things  moving.  We  also  wrote 
a  lot  of  letters  and  finally  got  the  protec- 
tion guides  In  1964. 

As  soon  as  these  were  out  FRC  work  was 
directed  toward  radiation  exposure  of  ura- 
nium miners.  I  have  no  doubt  that  its  staff 
worked  hard  to  come  up  with  the  needed 
guides,  but  It  was  obvious  the  progress  was 
too  slow.  Again,  the  Joint  Committee  Jumped 
in  to  move  things  along.  As  soon  as  we  sched- 
uled hearings,  the  next  meeting  of  the  Coun- 
cil was  moved  up  to  complete  action  on  the 
guides  beforehand.  This  was  fine.  But  then 
things  blew  apart.  FRC  met  on  May  4th  and 
there  was  a  split  decision.  The  object  was 
to  get  together  again  and  make  one.  But. 


somebodv  lost  the  script.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  overreacted,  bolted  and  put  out  his 
proposed  regulation.  This  pre-empted  FRC 
action  and,  even  more  seriously,  the  proposed 
order  by  Labor  was  garbled  in  a  number  of 
technical  aspects. 

In  summary  the  way  we  laid  things  out 
when  we  passed  the  statute  setting  up  the 
FRC  broke  down  and  something  has  to  be 
done  about  It.  What  should  be  done?  Abolish 
FRC  and  reorganize  the  executive  to  handle 
these  problems?  Strengthen  the  FRC  to  take 
care  of  this  Job?  Or  what:" 

I  don't  have  the  answers — only  the  ques- 
tions. But  I  do  know,  as  you  know,  that  not 
only  safetv  in  the  nnnes,  but  safety  through- 
out the  nuclear  industry  as  well  as  public 
safetv  depends  on  getting  them.  And  further, 
that  the  entire  matter  of  standards  and  spec- 
ifications In  the  broad  sense  is  critical  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  nuclear 
power  industry.  They  are  needed  by  the  pur- 
chasers of  reactors.  They  P.re  needed  by  the 
manufacturers  and  by  their  suppliers.  They 
are  needed  In  order  to  avoid  a  breakdown 
of  the  licensing  and  regulation  process  In  the 
face  of  the  avalanche  of  new  nuclear  power 
plant  orders. 

Milton  Shaw  deserves  great  credit  for  zero- 
ing in  on  this  particular  problem  and  work- 
ing with  all  concerned  to  come  up  with 
some  of  the  answers. 


ADVANCED    CONVERTERS    AND    BREEDERS 

Mention  of  Shaw's  name,  of  course,  brings 
up  the  bitter  Issue  of  the  best  way  to  go 
about  developing  breeder  reactors— a  pro- 
gram in  which  private  enterprise  and  gov- 
ernment enterprise  find  themselves  in  am- 
biguous, uneasy,  but  necessary  partnership. 
Milt  wants  to  go  the  component  development 
route.  Industry  wants  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach, on  the  theory  Its  objective  Is  not 
building  components,  but  whole  reactors. 
When  listening  to  Shaw  I  find  myself  favor- 
ing his  approach  and  when  listening  to  in- 
dustry I  favor  its  approach.  I  like  to  feel  that 
this  is  not  because  I  am  wishy-washy  but  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
job — and  the  resources  both  government  and 
industry  eventually  will  devote  to  it — will 
permit  "both  approaches. 

Nor  do  I  wish,  by  this  emphasis  on  the 
breeders,  to  Imply  any  belief  that  advance 
converters  are  in  danger  of  disappearing  from 
the  mix  of  nuclear  power  systems  this  na- 
tion and  the  world  eventually  will  end  up 
with.  It  long  has  been  the  custom  of  a  few 
key  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  to  meet 
informally  with  both  goTernment  and  in- 
dustry representatives  to  exchange  views  on 
specific  major  problems.  We  have  listened 
Individually  to  lots  of  discussion,  estimates 
and  speculation  from  burner,  advance  con- 
verter and  breeder  proponents.  We  have  heard 
lots  about  sodium,  steam,  gas  and  other 
coolants.  I  think  the  time  Is  reasonably  close 
when  we  should  bring  them  all  together  at 
a  formal  hearing  and  get  a  better  fix  on 
when  and  In  what  proportion  these  various 
types  of  reactors  can  be  expected  to  capture 
their  markets. 

CONTROLLED    THERMONUCLEAR    REACTORS 

I  believe.  In  evaluating  these  markets,  we 
cannot  neglect  the  very  real  possibility  that 
controlled  thermonuclear  reactors  may  be  in 
the  picture,  too.  The  Joint  Committee  ac- 
tively supports  the  program  and  regularly 
endorses  an  ever  increasing  budget.  Prog- 
ress in  understanding  and  suppressing  plas- 
ma Instabilities  Is  excellent.  It  would  be  reck- 
less to  expect  a  quick  breakthrough  In  CTR. 
But  it  would  be  even  more  reckless  to  expect 
none  at  all.  When  it  comes  I  am  certain  In- 
dustry will  move  swiftly  to  exploit  It. 

PLOWSHARE 

Since  some  of  you  probably  think  I  am 
pretty  far  out  on  the  fringes  talking  about 
controlled  fusion  and  since  my  time  Is  about 


exhausted,  to  conclude  I  will  Just  switch 
to  another  area  many  believe  is  on  the  fringes 
but  I  do  not.  It  is  Plowshare.  Recently 
EG&G's  Herb  Grler,  wearing  his  hat  as  Presi- 
dent of  CER  Geonuclear  Corporation,  ex- 
plained why  his  company.  Continental  Oil 
and  Revnolds  Electric  are  pouring  substan- 
tial sums  not  only  Into  the  Gasbuggy  Proj- 
ect to  liberate  natural  gas  locked  in  hard 
shale,  but  to  set  themselves  up  In  the  general 
nuclear  rock  cnashlng  business  on  a  perma- 
nent basis.  T—TT- 
WTiere  else,  asks  Grier  can  you  buy  TNT 
for  30c  a  ton?  And,  how  else  can  you  stuff 
kllotons  of  It  underground  through  afi  eight- 
inch  hole? 

Considering  the  locked  up  reserves  of 
natural  gas  alone,  Grler  estimates  that  In 
five  to  ten  vears  there  will  be  1,000  shots  a 
year  and  a  total  of  30,000  shots  Is  needed  in 
the  United  States  alone.  This  Is  a  lot  of 
business.  I  hope  the  enterprises  amongst  you 
will  not  let  CER  get  it  all. 

But  that  Is  only  one  area  of  Plowshare 
application.  Its  techniques  should  be  appli- 
cable to  oil  as  well  as  natural  gas  recovery. 
As  of  this  week  the  AEC  has  a  team  In  Penn- 
svlvania  looking  Into  the  use  of  Plowshare 
to  create  vast  underground  storage  cavities 
for  natural  gas  Imported  into  that  state  from 
clscwti6r6. 

Our  old  friend  Norman  Hllberry  of  Argonne 
Laboratory  went  to  Arizona  to  retire  but 
Instead  he  is  developing  a  scheme  to  -use 
Plowshare  to  solve  that  state's  critical  wat«r 
shortage.  He  would  use  underground  nuclear 
explosives  to  develop  giant  cat<;h  basins  to 
retain  the  State's  rainfall.  98%  of  which  Is 
otherwise  lost  to  evaporation. 

Then  there  is  the  intrlgtilng  Idea  Plow- 
share heat  sinks.  Where  there  Is  a  potential 
thermal  pollution  from  a  new  power  plant, 
before  Its  construction  a  Plowshare  under- 
ground cavitv  could  be  blasted  which  would 
■cool  down""whlle  the  plant  Is  built  Then 
the  excess  btu.s  from  cooling  might  be 
dumped  In  the  cavity  as  an  alternative  to 
thermal  pollution  or  cilsslpation  from  towers. 
Some  people  think  the  heat  sink  Idea  might 
even  be  practical  for  systems  of  central  heat- 
ing In  winter  and  cooling  in  summer  for 
en'tire  cities.  I  close  with  these  far-out 
thoughts  mostly  to  underscore  my  estimate 
that  our  atomic  Industry  today  really  is  still 
In  the  Model  T  era  and  that  great  oppor- 
tunities and  great  rewards  lie  ahead  for  any- 
one with  enterprise. 


SATO   SHOULD  LIFT   EMBARGO   ON 
TEST  RIFLES  TO  UNITED  STATES 

Mr,  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  fMr.  FindleyI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Japan,  Eisaku  Sato,  is 
here  in  Washington,  seeking  major  con- 
cessions from  the  United  States,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  timely  to  draw  to  the  att€ntion 
of  Congress  and  the  pubUc  an  important 
concession  of  vital  interest  to  U.S.  secu- 
rity that  the  Government  of  Japan  has 
refused  to  grant  this  country. 

Since  last  April,  the  Sato  government 
has  declined  to  approve  an  export  permit 
to  allow  the  shipment  to  this  country  of 
75  American-designed  AR-18  rifles,  pro- 
duced under  license  in  Japan,  which  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  wishes  to  test. 

As  my  colleagues  may  recall,  it  was 
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the  Air  Force  in  1962  that  led  the  way  in 
the  testing  and  adoption  of  the  M-16 
rifle,  when  the  Army  was  still  fighting 
procurement  of  that  weapon. 

Now,  the  Air  Force  wants  to  buy  test 
quantities  of  the  newer  AFl-18  rifle, 
which  is  similar  to  the  M-16— but  lacks 
some  of  its  more  troublesome  features 
for  three  reasons:  First,  because  of  the 
Air  Force's  long-established  policy  of 
seeking  the  best  possible  weaponry  for 
its  personnel;  second,  because  the  Air 
Force  has  been  unable  to  get  the  quanti- 
ties of  M-16  it  wants  as  quickly  as  it 
would  like;  and  third,  because  of  the 
problems  that  our  forces  have  encoun- 
tered with  the  M-16. 

Prime  Minister  Sato  is  now  conferring 
with  President  Johnson  and  other  key 
American  officials  seeking  several  con- 
cessions of  vital  interest  to  Japan;  name- 
ly, the  return  to  Japanese  control  of  the 
strategic  island  of  Okinawa,  as  well  as 
the  Ryukyus,  which  the  United  States 
have  held  since  World  War  n.  Indeed,  so 
important  is  the  Oklnawan  question  that 
it  has  been  publicly  suggested  that  the 
Sato  government  may  fall  If  the  Prime 
Minister  fails  to  negotiate  return  of  the 
island  to  Japan. 

Therefore,  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  I  believe  it  is  in 
bad  grace  and  bad  faith  for  Mr.  Sato— 
the  head  of  a  friendly  nation— to  seek 
such  concessions  from  this  country,  when 
his  own  Ministry  of  International  Trade 
and  Industry— MITI— will  not  even  ap- 
prove the  export  to  this  country  of  75 
AR-18  rifles  for  test  purposes. 

And  it  could  further  be  suggested  that 
blocking  this  AR-18  shipment,  valued  at 
about  $10,000,  is  in  particularly  poor 
grace  when  it  is  recalled  that  earlier  this 
month,  the  United  States  turned  over  to 
the  Japanese  Government  the  'technical 
package"  on  America's  Nike  Zeus  and 
Nike  Hercules  rockets,  worth  millions  of 
dollars,  so  that  Japanese  manufacturers 
could  produce  these  weapons  for  defense 
of  the  Japanese  homeland. 

Officially,  the  Japanese  Government 
has  given  no  explanation  as  to  why  the 
shipment  of  75  AR-18  rifles  is  being  held 
up  But  unofficially,  Japanese  officials 
have  made  clear  that  they  fear  release 
of  the  rifles  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  might 
prove  embarrassing  to  the  Sato  govern- 
ment. 

The  Japanese  Constitution  forbids  its 
Government  to  give  direct  aid  to  any  for- 
eign nation  which  is  a  combatant  in  an 
armed  conflict.  And  the  United  States,  of 
course,  is  deeply  engaged  in  Vietnam. 

So  strong  is  the  antiwar  and  anti- 
American  feeling  among  the  politically 
powerful  left-wing  extremists  in  Japan 
that  the  Sato  government  apparently 
fears  this  shipment  of  rifles,  if  released, 
might  provoke  some  kind  of  a  domestic 
incident. 

But  the  facts  of  the  situation  mitigate 
against  that  possibility.  For  these  guns 
are  to  be  shipped  to  Lackland  Air  Force 
Base,  for  stateside  testing,  not  to  Viet- 
nam. Here  is  the  history  of  the  situation ; 
The  AR-18  rifle  was  designed  and  is 
owned  by  the  Armalite  Corp.,  of  Costa 
Mesa.  Calif.  This  Is  the  same  firm  that 
developed  the  AR-15  rifle,  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  U.S.  military  as  the 
M-16.  While  Armalite  sold  manufactur- 


ing rights  for  the  M-16  to  Colt  Indus- 
tries, licensing  it  is  as  worlds  sole  manu- 
facturer, it  has  retained  rights  to  the 
newer  AR-18,  which  is  also  a  light,  fast- 
firing  .223-caIiber  weapon. 

That  rifle  is  now  being  produced  for 
Armalite.  under  license,  by  the  firm  of 
Howa.  in  Nagoya.  Japan.  It  is  from  Ar- 
malite-Howa  that  the  Air  Force  has  con- 
tracted to  buy  75  AR-18S. 

And  it  is  the  export  of  those  rifles  to 
the  United  States  which  the  Japanese 
have  refused  to  approve  since  last  April, 
despite  efforts  by  the  Air  Force  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State. 

Air  Force  interest  in  the  AR-18  was 
sufficient,  at  the  outset  of  its  discus- 
sions with  Armalite,  that  the  service 
sought  to  buy  150  of  the  weapons.  Sev- 
enty-five of  the  rifles  were  to  go  for  the 
tests  at  Lackland,  and  75  were  to  be 
flown  to  Vietnam,  for  trial  under  combat 
conditions. 

But  the  U.S.  State  Department,  fully 
appreciating  the  difficulties  faced  by  the 
Japanese  Government,  ordered  the  Viet- 
nam part  of  the  order  canceled.  So  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  their  intended  test- 
use  solely  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Sp)eaker,  there  is  apparent  in  this 
Congress  a  rising  protectionist  sentiment 
on  matters  of  world  trade.  It  is  a  trend 
of  which  I  personally  do  not  approve. 
And  it  is  a  trend  that  alarms  many  of  the 
friendly  nations  with  which  we  trade — 
particularly  Japan,  which  sells  consid- 
erable steel  on  the  U.S.  market. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  an  incident  like 
this  one.  involving  an  adverse  action 
by  the  Japanese  Government  on  this 
small  quantity  of  AR-18  rifles,  can  only 
further  stir  the  u-e  of  many  Members 
of  Congress,  and  enhance  the  possibility 
that  some  kind  of  retaliatory  action 
available  to  Congress — such  as  the  vot- 
ing of  steel  import  quotas — may  result. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  see  how  Mr.  Sato 
can  seek  concessions  from  this  country, 
such  as  the  return  of  Okinawa  and  the 
manufacturing  data  on  the  Nike  mis- 
siles, while  withholding  approval  for  the 
shipment  of  75  rifles  to  the  United 
States. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  with  a  long 
record  of  active  interest  in  obtaining 
top-quality  weapons  for  American  fight- 
ing men.  I  do  not  see  how  the  Japanese 
action  in  this  situation  can  be  described 
as  anything  but  deplorable. 

Mr.  Sato  wishes  American  concessions, 
and  wishes  to  retain  the  good  will  of 
Members  of  Congress.  I  believe  he  should 
release  the  AR-18  rifle  shipment. 


THE  ORBITAL  BOMBARDMENT 
SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Edmondson  I .  Under  pre\ious  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  fron-  California 
[Mr.  Lipscomb!  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  lifted  the  veil 
of  secrecy  and  silence  on  the  status  of  a 
far-reaching  threat  to  our  national  se- 
curity when  he  disclosed  November  3. 
1967,' that  the  Soviets  have  been  testing  a 
system  capable  of  placing  in  orbit  and 
detonating  on  command  a  nuclear 
bomb — the    orbital    bombardment    sys- 


tem— which  could  become  operational  in 
1968. 

A  capability  in  the  hands  of  the  So- 
viet Union  to  bombard  this  Nation  from 
orbiting  missiles  is  a  matter  of  grave  con- 
cern, for  it  is  a  weapons  system  of  awe- 
some significance. 

It  cannot  be  otherwise,  for  it  means 
that  weapons  of  mass  destruction  can  be 
orbiting  the  earth  and  the  impact  point 
of  their  warheads  cannot  be  determined 
until  they  are  about  3  minutes  from  the 

In  spite  of  efforts  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  other  spokesmen  to  down- 
grade  the  importance  of  the  orbiting 
bomb,  there  is  widespread  apprehension 
about  the  potential  of  this  weapon.  For 
example,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  said  on  November  8, 1967, 
the  weapon  "could  grow  to  be  a  threat  of 
considerable  proportions." 

There  is  no  quarrel  with  any  attempts 
which  may  be  made  to  allay  public  fears 
concerning  this  weapon.  Obviously,  we 
cannot  allow  this  or  any  other  develop- 
ment to  have  a  weakening  or  immobiliz- 
ing effect  upon  actions  which  may  be 
required  to  do  our  best  to  safeguard  our 
Nation's  security  and  sovereignty. 

But  the  apparent  indifference  of  offi- 
cials of  the  Defense  Department  as  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  threat  to  us  repre- 
sented by  the  orbital  bomb  is  a  matter  of 
deep  concern. 

This  indifference,  which  is  perhaps 
best  described  as  an  arbitrary  refusal  to 
see  the  orbital  bombardment  system  and 
its  potential  for  actual  and  psychological 
warfare  for  what  it  really  is,  has  per- 
sisted over  the  years. 

When  Secretary  McNamara  appeared 
at  the  House  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  hearings  on  February  20, 
1964.  he  described  the  threat  of  attack 
from  enemy  satellites  as  "not  an  impor- 
tant threat  for  the  immediate  future." 

Shortly  after  that.  Dr.  Harold  Brow-n, 
then  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering  and  now  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  testifying  before  the  House 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  March  11,  1964,  said; 

It  Is  therefore  clear  that  (orbital  bombard- 
ment system  1  weapons  are  not  very  great 
threats  to  us  In  the  near  future,  and  that 
they  are  unlikely  ever  to  be.  Such  weapons 
would  be  largely  antl-populatlon  In  nature 
and  would  not  appear  to  alter  Soviet  mili- 
tary posture  sufficiently  to  justify  the  sev- 
eral obvious  difficulties  Involved  in  theii 
deployment. 

He  further  testified  during  those  hear- 
ings that  "we  have  not  more  than  three 
or  four  people"  studying  the  question 
of  orbital  bombardment,  and  "we  are 
not  doing  any  hardware  work." 

Dr.  BrowTi  came  up  with  such  reasons 
for  this  as : 

It  Is  not  a  very  good  idea 

Therp  now  is  a  U.N.  resolution  which  we 
subscribe  to  and  the  Soviets  have  Bubscribed 
to,  not  to  put  bombs  in  orbit. 
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.    ^.^pnt  ^vstem  they  appear  to  be  orbital  bombardment  system,  be  in  a  po- 

rS^S^of  the  SeJ  StatT  sition  to  even  more  freely  pursue  their 

When  President  Johnson  transmitted  aims 
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And— 

Apparently  neither  the  Russians  nor  we 
believe  it  Is  a  very  important  strateff.c 
weapon. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Soviets  have  ag- 
gressively applied  space  to  military  pur- 
poses,  and  in  the  case  of  the  orbital 


tn  the  congress  the  sixth  annual  report; 
In  the  accomplishments  of  the  Arms 
control  and  Disarmament  Agency  on 
February  17. 1967.  he  said: 

The  United  States  has  anticipated  the  fu- 
ture by  putting  all  of  Antarctica,  and  more 
r^entiy  outer  space,  off  limits  to  weapons  of 
mass  destruction. 


Ironically,  at  the  very  time  the  state- 
ment was  made  that  we  put  outer  space 
off  limits  to  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion according  to  press  reports  the 
Soviets  had  already  fired  three  of  11 
space  shots  from  a  mUitary  ICBM  launch 
complex,  a  series  of  shots  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara reportedly  referred  to  when  he 
revealed  there  was  evidence  that  the 
Soviet  orbital  weapon  system  conceivably 
could  be  operational  in  the  near  future. 
The  situation  we  are  confronted  with, 
therefore,  is  that  soon  the  orbital  bom- 
bardment system  could  be  an  accom- 
plished fact  as  a  major  weapons  system 
in  the  Soviet  arsenal. 

In  spite  of  this,  at  his  November  3. 
1967  news  conference  Secretary  McNa- 
mara clearly  indicated  a  continued  lack 
of  concern  over  the  Soviet  orbital  bom- 
bardment system.  ,  ^  ^^  ^ 

Secretary  McNamara  revealed  that  we 
are  stUl  relying  on  a  concept  of  some- 
thing which  he  calls  "deterrent"  as  a 
basic  defense  against  this  offensive 
weapon. 

Many  have  at  times  felt  that  the  de- 
velopment of  U.S.  defense  forces— par- 
ticularly the  strategic  forces— under  the 
stewardship  of  Secretary  McNamara  has 
been  intentionally  constrained,  and  that 
this  seems  to  be  bringing  us  into  a  posi- 
tion of  parity  with  the  Soviets. 

In  the  application  of  space  to  military 
purposes  there  should  exist  no  doubt 
that  what  the  Soviets  seek  is  superiority, 
not  parity. 

The  development  of  an  orbital  bom- 
bardment system  gives  added  evidence 
that  the  Soviet  objective  is  to  achieve 
strategic  nuclear  supremacy  over  the 
United  States. 

By  attaining  strategic  nuclear  superi- 
ority, the  Soviets  could;  Complicate  the 
problem  we  have  in  targeting  and  direct- 
ing our  strategic  forces  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  reduce  U.S.  confidence  in 
our  ability  to  penetrate  Soviet  defenses 
and  our  ability  to  destroy  Soviet  targets, 
and  achieve  an  exploitable  capability 
permitting  them  freedom  to  pursue  their 
aims  without  resorting  to  general  nuclear 
war. 

It  is  the  military  capabilities  which 
the  Soviets  now  possess  or  control  which 
helps  permit  the  Soviets  a  freedom  to 
pursue  their  aims  in  North  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere  without  resorting  to  general 
nuclear  war. 

If  one  were  to  utilize  a  term  often  used 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  one  could 
say  that  the  Soviets  have  a  deterrent. 
It  is  that  Soviet  deterrent  which  ap- 
parently deters  this  administration  from 
successfully  countering  against  the  So- 
viet economic,  political,  and  military 
support  activity  which  the  Soviets  sus- 
tain against  us  in  North  Vietnam. 

Furthermore,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  the  Soviet  leaders  could,  with  an 


Officials  in  our  Department  of  Defense 
and  others  in  high  positions  seem  to 
place  extraordinary  faith  and  reUance  on 
mere  words  on  paper  as  the  means  to 
deter  the  Soviet  orbital  bombardment 

system. 

Throughout  the  story  of  the  Soviet  suc- 
cess and  our  failure  to  develop  an  orbital 
bombardment  system  there  is  a  consist- 
ent theme  of  reliance  on  "agreement  or 
"resolution"  or  "understanding"  or  "ar- 
rangement" with  the  Soviets  regarding 
weapons  in  space. 

Assurances  along  these  lines  have 
been  repeatedly  advanced  over  the  years 
and  were  again  repeated  in  Secretary 
McNamara's  recitation  on  November  3 
that  one  of  the  reasons  the  Soviets  were 
not  likely  to  use  the  orbital  missile  as  a 
weapon  is  that — 

It's  a  violation  of  an  agreement  they've 
entered  into. 

This  was.  of  course,  a  reference  to  the 
Treaty  on  Outer  Space.  One  of  the  major 
provisions  of  the  treaty  is  designed  to 
bar  the  orbiting  or  stationing  of  nuclear 
or  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in 
outer  space.  In  this  regard,  many  are 
puzzled  and  dismayed  over  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's apparent  eagerness  to  absolve 
the  Soviets  of  any  violations  of  the  Space 

Tr6£itv. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  as  one  ex-- 
ample,  in  a  November  7,  1967,  editorial 
entitled  "Soviets  Bend  Space  Treaty, 
asserted : 

But  it  is  nothing  short  of  incredible  that 
the  Johnson  Administration  seems  unwill  ng 
to  challenge  Russian  actions  as  a  violation 
of  the  U.N  treaty  banning  nuclear  weapons 
from  outer  space.  ,„,iVo 

Certalnlv  the  American  people  are  unlike- 
ly to  be  satisfied  with  McNamara's  explana- 
tion of  whv  Soviet  development  and  testing 
of  the  new"  weapons  system  does  not  violate 
the  treaty,  which  the  Russians  signed  only 
last  January. 

Secretary  McNamara's  announcement 
of  the  Soviet  orbital  bombardment  sys- 
tem culminates  a  case  liistory  of  an  ad- 
ministration failure  which  we  certainly 
cannot  permit  to  be  repeated. 

The  psychological  or  physical  harm 
which  may  be  inflicted  upon  the  world  by 
the  Soviet's  possession  of  the  orbital 
bombing  system  may  be  of  great  sig- 
nificance. It  could  in  fact  determine  our 
Nation's  future. 

Greater  progress  is  needed  to  develop 
our  own  capability  to  counteract  Soviet 
strategic  weapons  systems.  Certamly  we 
are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  develop- 
ing a  system  to  defend  against  orbiting 
bombardment  missiles. 

Our  Nation  and  the  world  would  be 
better  off,  too,  if  we  challenged  the  So- 
viets on  this  weapon  as  a  violation  of  the 
Space  Treaty. 

But  mere  words  alone  will  not  ade- 
quately shield  the  Nation. 

Hard  work  and  hardware  are  required 
to  deal  with  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
in  space.  


EVALUATION  OF  U.S.  FOREIGN  AID 
POLICY 
The   SPEAKER  pro   tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  New  York  LMr.  Halpern]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr,  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
we  begin  debate  on  the  foreign  assist- 
ance and  related  agencies  appropriations 
bill  of  1968.  I  should  like  to  offer  for  the 
consideration  of  our  colleagues  an  evalu- 
ation of  our  overall  approach  to  foreign 
assistance  as  embodied  in  the  Foreign 
Aid  Authorization  Act,  accepted  last 
week  by  this  body. 

U.S.  foreign  aid  pohcy  has,  of  late, 
been  subject  to  much  criticism.  But  criti- 
cism is  easv.  The  harder  task  is  develop- 
ing a  realistic  approach  to  U.S.  foreign 
aid  and  defining  the  reasons  for  U.S.  ex- 
penditures. My  examination  of  our 
recentlv  passed  foreign  aid  conference 
report  'excluding  provisions  for  military 
and  supportive  assistance,  con\inced  me 
that  our  approach  to  foreign  aid  is 
basically  sound. 

The  United  States  has  a  crucial  inter- 
est in  the  direction  of  development  of  the 
rest  of  the  worid.  She  cannot  expect 
countries  to  follow  similar  paths  of  mod- 
ernization. But  she  can  affect  the  direc- 
tions and  rate  of  change.  To  keep  peace 
during  this  time  of  turmoil  and  to  help 
make  other  nations'  interests  compatible 
with  her  own  are  reason  enough  to  con- 
tinue foreign  aid. 

The  foreign  aid  bill  of  1968  recognizes 
that  the  problems  developing  nations 
face  today  are  quaUtatively  different 
from  those  of  both  this  Nation  at  in- 
ception and  post-Worid  War  II  Europe. 
Many  countries  have  yet  to  achieve  a 
sense  of  their  own  nationhood.  The  de- 
veloping nations'  insistence  on  immedi- 
ate modernization,  on  a  total  changing 
of  society  without  first  developing  the 
necessary  technology,  education,  funds, 
and  other  equipment  have  led  to  bottle- 
necks and  violence. 

How  do  these  conditions   affect  U.S. 
aid  policies?  No  Marshall  plan  can  solve 
the  problems  of  underdeveloped  nations. 
Modernization  can  only  be  achieved  by  a 
long-term  process  and  the  foreign  aid  bill 
of    1968   recognizes   this.   The   U.S.   ap- 
proach must  be  a  pragmatic  and  flexible 
one.  She  must  constantly  reexamine  her 
policies  and  results  of  these  policies  and 
change   them   to   fit   the   needs  of   in- 
dindual  countries  now  receiving  aid.  She 
must  reaUze  that  she  can  expect  no  as- 
surance that  economic  growth  will  lead 
to  social  and  political  changes  desirable 
to  herself  and  vet  that  she  cannot  stop 
her  efforts.  Finally,  she  must  be  willing 
to  experiment  and  make  mistakes. 

S.  1872  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
In    his    foreign    aid    message    of    1967, 
President  Johnson  called  self-help  "the 
lifeblood     of     economic     development." 
This  bill  recognizes  that  this  countrj-  and 
other  donors  can  supply  only  a  small 
fraction    of    the    resources    needed    for 
modernization :  the  initiative  and  much 
of   the   human    and   physical   resources 
must  be  provided  by  tl^e  recipient  coun- 
try.  Sections   of  the  bill   place   further 
emphasis  on  the  principle  of  self-help.  It 
combines    20    years    of    experience    by 
setting  the  criteria  to  judge  the  efforts  of 
recipient    countries   to    improve    them- 
selves. 

This  bill  further  recognizes  the  limita- 
tions of  U.S.  aid  attempts.  The  United 
States  cannot  support  the  world.  ThUB, 
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this  Nation  has  selected   16  key  target 
nations  for  her  major  aid  ventures. 

This  bill  further  recognizes  the  limita- 
tions of  U.S.  efforts  by  selecting  areas  of 
priority.  Although  much  of  the  under- 
developed world  is  still  agrarian,  many 
nations  are  still  incapable  of  feeding  their 
own  populations.  Thus,  the  bill  continues 
the  1961  provisions  to  increase  the  tech- 
nology, marketing  techniques,  and  to 
make  recommendations  of  the  most  ad- 
visable crops  a  country  should  produce. 
While  efforts  are  being  made  in  the  field 
of  long-term  improvements  In  agricul- 
ture. Public  Law  480  provides  unfore- 
seen emergency  famine  relief.  Recogniz- 
ing that  the  world  population  cannot  be 
fed  in  the  future  if  current  growth  rates 
continue,  the  United  States  has  increased 
her  program  urging  voluntary  family 
planning.  Modernization  is  impossible 
unless  a  country's  population  is  healthy 
and  skilled:  thus,  S.  1872  continues  U.S. 
priorities  in  these  two  areas  also. 

S.  1872  is  a  sound  law  because  it  allows 
the  necessary  flexibility  of  policies  for 
development  of  countries.  It  provides  the 
guidelines  for  project-tied  and  develop- 
mental aid,  aid  with  and  without  strings, 
and  both  grants  and  loans  of  funds. 

Project  aid  enables  the  United  States 
to  direct  a  country's  development.  By  al- 
locating funds  and  technology  for  specific 
projects,  the  United  States  can  provide 
the  necessary  impetus  for  projects  such 
as  the  Indus  Basin  project  which 
a  country  without  aid  might  never 
attempt.  The  United  States  also  has  other 
means  of  directing  a  nation's  develop- 
ment besides  specific  project  aid  She  can 
attach  strings,  as  demands  for  monetary 
or  political  reform  to  her  contributions. 
But  no  nation  can  delegate  upon  herself 
the  responsibility  of  determining  the 
course  of  another  country's  development, 
and  this  H.R.  12048  recognizes.  Thus,  the 
1968  bill  has  supplemented  project  aid 
and  aid  with  strings  with  development 
aid  and  'soft  aid,"  allocations  for  which 
the  recipient  country  can  determine  her 
own  uses,  free  from  strings.  A  combina- 
tion of  these  types  of  aid  gives  the  re- 
cipient freedom  to  plan  her  own  develop- 
ment. 

Current  U.S.  aid  places  further  empha- 
sis on  loans  rather  than  grants.  Thus,  a 
"pipeline"  or  revolving  fund  for  future 
aid  ventures  is  created.  The  merits  of  this 
policy  are  apparent.  But.  I  believe  that 
future  efforts  in  this  direction  should  be 
tempered  because  of  the  fear  of  fiscal 
difficulties  it  creates  in  the  recipient 
countries.  U.S  accumulation  of  foreign 
currency  lowers  the  circulating  currency 
in  developing  nations  and  creates  the  fear 
that  some  day  U.S.  stockpiles  of  foreign 
currency  will  be  released,  flooding  the 
market  and  leading  to  economic  up- 
heaval in  the  country  receiving  aid. 

I  must  repeat  that  the  United  States 
can  expect  no  mirror  Image  of  her  own 
paths  of  development  In  the  developing 
nations  today.  Private  enterprise  and 
nonprofit  organizations  do  have  an  im- 
portant role  in  our  foreign  aid  which 
part  II  of  the  current  bill  recognizes.  But 
we  should  neither  demand  that  a  nation 
buy  our  own  products  nor  demand  free 
enterprise  as  the  only  principle  upon 
which  an  economy  can  be  built. 
Rapid  change  often  demands  regula- 


tion by  the  goverrunent  and  more  regu- 
lated ownership  than  free  enterprise. 
The  United  States  should  continue  to 
support  the  free  enterprise  system  and 
her  own  corporations,  but  be  willing  to 
make  sacrifices.  More  orderly  control  by 
the  government  is  often  more  of  an  as- 
surance for  the  conditions  in  which  de- 
mocracy can  flourish  than  a  disorderly, 
bottlenecked,  free  enterprise  system  in 
which  frustration  and  violence  can  be- 
come more  rampant. 

These  efforts  mentioned  are  limited  to 
about  16  countries.  But  technological  aid 
under  title  n  of  the  development  assist- 
ance program  benefits  a  total  of  40  coun- 
tries. The  United  States  is  thus  helping 
to  train  people  in  the  necessary  skills 
needed  for  modernization,  and  makes 
her  foreign  aid  program  a  broader  one. 
Foreign  aid  is  not  simply  a  bilateral 
venture  by  this  Nation.  Some  of  the  more 
promising  features  of  this  bill  are  con- 
tained in  the  provisions  for  U.S.  support 
of  international  organizations  such  as 
the  World  Bank  and  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  groups  of  nations 
acting  in  consortia,  and  the  agencies  of 
the  United  Nations.  These  groups  have 
the  potential  of  providing  more  funds 
and  aid  free  from  the  pressure  of  the 
demands  of  any  one  government.  My  re- 
cent trips  to  Latin  America  and  Africa 
have  convinced  me  that,  although  these 
groups  are  now  limited  in  scope  and 
effectiveness,  they  have  the  potential  to 
play  a  large  part  in  the  efforts  of  devel- 
oping nations. 

Just  as  the  donor  is  not  always  one 
country,  the  recipient  of  aid  may  be  an 
entire  region.  Countries  are  political 
boundaries  and  are  not  economically 
viable.  Many  projects  like  the  Indus  Ba- 
sin project  and  plans  like  the  Colombo 
plan  must  deal  with  an  entire  region  to 
be  effective.  They  can  benefit  a  great 
area  as  well. 

Through  its  Foreign  Assistance  Au- 
thorization Act,  Congress  has  played  an 
important  role  in  creating  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  Congress  has  provided  the  broad 
outhnes  and  necessary  flexibility  for  our 
foreign  aid.  The  effectiveness  of  this  im- 
proved foreign  aid  bill  now  depends  upon 
efficient  administration  and  implementa- 
tion of  its  provisions. 

I  support  this  bill  as  a  good  definition 
of  the  needs  of  developing  countries  and 
hope  that  Congress  will  continue  to  play 
a  role  in  this  field  by  examining  the  im- 
plementation of  policies  throughout  the 
duration  of  S.  1872. 


IS  THE  SECRETARY  OF  LABOR 
ABOVE  THE  LAW? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  Is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  pertinent  extra- 
neous material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  April  of 
this  year.  City  Utilities,  a  municipally 
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ow^ned  utility  in  my  hometown  of  Spring 
field.  Mo.,  has  been  fruitlessly  trying  t^ 
obtain  the  approval  of  a  grant  under  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1954 
for  new  buses  and  for  air-conditioning 
units.  The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  administers  this  act 
However,  section  13  lO  of  the  act.  which 
relates  to  labor  standards,  vests  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  an  absolute  veto  over  the 
awarding  of  these  grants.  The  Secretary 
has  not  hesitpted  to  use  his  veto  In  an 
arbitrary,  inequitable,  and  unlawful 
manner  in  relation  to  this  grant.  His  use 
of  this  veto  has  been  exercised  through 
the  abdication  of  his  authority  to  the 
International  Amalgamated  Transit 
Workers  Union.  In  essence,  the  transit 
workers  union  must  have  a  collective  bar- 
gaining contract  with  the  grant  appli- 
cant  before  that  grant  receives  the  Sec- 
retary's stamp  of  approval.  Therefore, 
because  a  publicly  owned  utility  is  for- 
bidden by  the  State  of  Missouri  and 
others — from  entering  into  a  collective 
bargaining  contract  with  its  employees- 
City  Utilities  has  been  denied  its  appli- 
cation, even  though  it  has  met  the  stand- 
ards as  established  by  HUD. 

I  first  brought  this  situation  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  in  a  letter  to  all 
Members  dated  October  13,  1967.  This 
letter  was  a  response  to  the  scheduling 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  859  which 
was  to  extend  section  5  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  and 
was  to  come  before  the  House  under 
suspension  of  the  rules.  This  letter  set 
forth  the  dilemma  faced  by  the  citizens 
of  Springfield,  Mo.,  and  was  accompanied 
by  an  editorial  that  appeared  In  the  Sep- 
tember 17,  1967,  edition  of  the  Spring- 
field Leader  Press.  Because  of  this  action, 
House  Joint  Resolution  859  was  de- 
programed and  hearings  for  a  rule  were 
obtained. 

On  November  2,  1967, 1  appeared  before 
the  Rules  Committee  to  testify  in  favor 
of  a  special  rule  that  would  allow  for 
the  amendment  of  section  13(c)  when 
House  Joint  Resolution  859  reached  the 
House  floor.  I  was  imsuccessful  in  ob- 
taining this  special  rule.  What  a  paradox 
that  the  opposition  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  came  from  a  colleague  of  my  home 
State. 

Prior  to  this,  however,  the  representa- 
tives of  City  Utilities  and  officials  of  the 
Labor  Department,  along  with  members 
of  my  staff  met — this  meeting  took  place 
on  September  12,  1967.  When  asked  what 
specific  conditions  must  be  met  to  obtain 
Labor  Department  approval,  the  only  re- 
ply was  "What  will  you  offer?"  In  re- 
sponse to  this,  City  Utilities,  acting 
through  its  general  manager,  Mr.  Marvin 
Castleberry.  restated  their  position  to  the 
Labor  Department  in  a  letter  of  October 
19,  1967.  This  letter  was  then  followed  by 
a  reply  from  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Donahue. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  asking  for 
a  "satisfactory  alternative.  '  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  kind  of  "alternative"?  The  Missouri 
law  is  clear:  Municipally  owned  utilities 
cannot  enter  into  collective  bargaining 
contracts  with  their  employees. 

This  letter  was  then  followed  by  a  let- 
ter dated  November  3,  1967,  from  Mr. 
J.  W.  Miller,  counsel  for  City  Utilities. 
Again  the  position  of  the  publicly  owned 
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utility  is  clearly  and  concretely  stated, 
"S  again  this  correspondence  was  fol- 
id  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Donahue  of 
Se  Latir  Department,  to  City  Utilities 
Sing  that  City  Utilities  "consider  the 
resuinpt'"''  of  negotiations  with  the 
%T  Speaker,  how  absurd.  What  is 
,me  to  negotiate?  The  State  law  pre- 
c'udes  the  type  of  negotiation  that  the 
transit  workers  union  is  demanding.  It 
rindeed  a  sad  state  of  affairs  when  one 
must  negotiate  and  bargain  with  a  non- 
Smmental  group  in  order  to  obtaui 
fpederal  grant-in-aid.  This  perverts  the 
Entire  concept  of  Federal  grant-in-aid 

^"SHy-    Mr.    Speaker,    I    mentioned 
parlier  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  was 
arting  unlawfully  in  implementing  the 
Svisions  of  section  13<c>  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act.  I  so  stated  in 
7  letter  I  sent  to  the  Secretarj-.  dated 
October  17,  1967,  at  which  time  I  brought 
to  his  attention  the  fact  that  he  was 
?olat!ng  5  U.S.C.  552aKD-  of  the  Pub- 
i    information    Act    of    1966.    which 
amends    the    Administrative    Procedure 
Act.  Under  the  provision  of  this  statute — 
Each    agency    shall    separately    state    and 
currently  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  ..  . 
substantive    rules    of    general    applicabll  ty 
adoDted   as   authorized   by   law.   and   state- 
ments  of   general   policy   or   interpretations 
of    general     applicability     formulated     and 
adopted  by  the  agency. 

I  submit  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  never  complied  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Public  Information  Act  m  regard 
to  section  13(C.  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act.  Furthermore,  he  has 
chosen  to  ignore  this  charge,  and  in  a 
letter  dated  October  31,  1967.  Mr.  Dona- 
hue acknowledged  my  letter  containing 
my  charge,  but  refused  to  defend  the 
Department's  actions.  Query.  Mr.  Speak- 
er Does  this  failure  to  answer  this  vio- 
lation of  the  Public  Information  Act 
constitute  an  admission  of  guilt? 

I  submit  that  no  other  conclusion  can 
be  reached,  a  conclusion  which  is  sup- 
ported bv  the  June  1967  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's memorandum  on  the  public  in- 
formation section  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act. 

The  question  then  arises,  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  will  not  adhere  to  the  law, 
what  actions  can  be  taken  by  this  body 
to  insure  that  the  intent  of  Congress  is 
obeyed''  This  is  not  merely  a  situation  in- 
volving the  city  of  Springfield,  Mo.,  al- 
though Springfield  has  most  surely 
served  to  crystallize  the  fundamental  is- 
sue at  stake.  Many  other  cities  have  had 
a  distressing  experience  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  In  his  administration  of 
section  13' c>  of  the  Urban  Transporta- 
tion Act. 

There  is  an  action  that  can  be  taken, 
provided  the  House  will  agree  to  open 
section  13ici  of  the  basic  act,  to  amend- 
ment when  the  House  considers  House 
Joint  Resolution  859.  To  demonstrate, 
beyond  any  question  of  doubt,  the  coni- 
peiung  need  for  such  action,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

First.  Letter  of  Representative  Dur- 
WARD  G.  Hall,  of  October  13,  1967,  to 
Members  of  the  House. 


Second.  Editorial  from  the  Springfield 
Leader  Press  of  September  17,  1967. 

Third  Remarks  of  Representative 
DURWARD  G.  HALL  bcfore  the  Committee 
on  Rules  on  November  2,  1967. 

Fourth.  Letter  from  Marvin  E.  Castle- 
berry. general  manager  of  the  City  Utili- 
ties of  Springfield,  Mo.,  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Labor,  of 
October  19,  1967.  ^    _  ^^ 

Fifth  Letter  from  Thomas  R.  Dona- 
hue Assistant  Secretarv-  of  Labor,  to 
Marvin  E.  Castleberry,  general  manager 
of  the  City  UtUitles  of  Springfield,  Mo., 
of  October  31,  1967. 

Sixth.  Letter  from  J.  W.  Miller  coun- 
sel City  Utilities  of  Springfield,  Mo.,  to 
Thomas  R.  Donahue,  Assistant  Secre- 
tai-v  of  Labor,  dated  November  3,  1967. 

Seventh.  Letter  of  Thonias  R.  Dona- 
hue. Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  t,o  J. 
W.  Miller,  counsel  for  the  City  Uti Uties 
of  Springfield,  Mo.,  of  November  9.  1967. 
Eighth.  Letter  of  Representative  Dur- 
WARD  G.  HALL  to  Secretary  of  I^boi  W. 
Willard  Wlrtz  of  October  l^^l^^r 

Ninth  Letter  of  Thomas  R.  Donahue. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  Repre- 
sentative DCRWARD  G.  Hall  of  October 
31,  1967. 

CONGRESS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES, 
HOrSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES. 

Washington.  DC.  October  13  1967. 
DE.^R  Colle.^gue:  On  Monday.  O^J^^^^  ^^^ 
1967,  H.J.  Res.  859  vAU  come  before  the  House 
under  suspension  of  the  rules.  This  House 
Joint  Resolution  ^nll  extend  for  one  year  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 

°%hi?Act  is  administered  by  the  House  and 
Urban  Development  Department.  However 
under  Sec.  13,C»  of  the  Act  the  approval  o 
labor  standards  must  be  made  ^v  the  Secre^ 
tary  of  Labor  before  a  grant  can  be  finalized 
bv  HUD  to  an  applying  city. 

"under  the  discretionary  powers  possessed 
by  the  secretary  of  Labor  he  has^  in  effect, 
established  the  unreasonable  practice  of  ob- 
tammg  the  concurrence  of  the  International 
Amalgamated  Transit  Workers  Union  before 
anv  grant  is  approved. 

The  Cltv  Utilities  of  Springfield.  Missouri 
applied  to"  HUD  for  a  grant  to  purchase  new 
buses.  The  City  Utilities  is  municipally  owned 
and  has  been  for  over  twenty  years.  Under 
Missouri  Statute  employees  °f  -"^^.^'P^^^, 
owned  utilities  may  not  enter  Into  collective 
bargaining  contracts.  Therefore,  since  the 
Citf  is  prohibited  by  law  from  signing  a 
coliective  bargaining  contract  with  the  Tran- 
sit workers  Union,  the  Secretary  f  La^°^ 
refuses  to  give  his  ancillary  approval  for  the 

^'tWs  now  leaves  the  City  Utilities  and  the 
Labor  Department  at  an  impasse.  It.  in  turn, 
Places  a  burden  upon  the  citizens  of  Sprl^g- 
fleM  who  must  suffer  for  lack  of  adequate 
public  transportation.  The  people  of  Spring- 
field, as  represented  by  their  publicly-owned 
utllitv  have  complied  v^lth  all  provisions  of 
the  urban  Mass  Tranportation  Act.  To  comply 
with  the  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  demand 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  they  must  violate 
the  verv  law  that  they  had  enacted  by  their 
representatives  in  the  State  Legislature. 

It  is  my  belief  that  H.J.  Res.  859  should  not 
be  approved  under  suspension  of  the  ru  es, 
but  that  a  rule  should  be  obtained  which 
would  permit  amendments  that  would  clarify 
the  legislative  intent  of  Section  13(C)  of  the 
basis  Act  relating  to  labor  standards^  I  urge 
vour  support  of  this  position  when  HJ.  Res. 
859  Is  considered  on  the  House  Floor  Monday. 
Attached  is  an  editorial  from  the  Springfield. 


Missouri,  Leader  Press  of  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber  17,   1967.  which  calls  attention  to  this 
gross  mjvistice. 
Sincerely, 

DtTRWARD  G.  Hall, 
Member  of  Congress. 


IFrom  the  Springfield  (Mo.)  Leader  Press, 
Sept.  17,  1967] 

U  S  Taxpavers  who  do  not  belong  to  labor 
unions— and  'there  still  are  a  few  of  us  left- 
will  be  unpleasantly  surprised  to  learn  that 
signature  of  a  union  contract  is  well  on  the 
way  to  becoming  a  prerequisite  for  the  ap- 
proval of  federal  grants. 

This  strange  situation  has  been  revealed 
to  Sprlngfieldians  through  federal  non- 
action on  the  request  of  City  Utilities  for 
$294  333  in  federal  funds  to  provide  air- 
conditioned  bus  service  on  all  city  routes. 
Checking  on  this  long-pending  application. 
CU  learned  it  had  been  referred  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  under  a  section  of  the 
Federal  Aid  to  Transit  Act  which  specifies 
that  federally  aided  projects  shall  have  no 
detrimental  effect  upon  employees. 

Since  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  alr-condl- 
tiomng  of  the  municipally  owned  bus  fleet 
could  in  anv  way  harm  or  inconvenience  city 
bus  drivers."  CU  ofBcials  made  inquiry  of  the 
Department  of  Labor— and  learned  that  the 
application  had  been  referred  to  Interna- 
tional  offices   of   the   Amalgamated   Transit 

And  as  thev  mulled  over  this  Interesting 
bit  of  information,  a  St.  Louis  representative 
of  the  union  arrived  in  Springfield  bearing  a 
-proposed  agreement"  between  the  union 
and  Citv  Utilities— pledging  not  only  the 
preservation  of  all  existing  CU  union  agree- 
ments and  continued  •■collective  bargaining, 
but  the  arbitration  of  disputes  and  other 
procedures  long  forbidden  to  municipal  gov- 
ernment agencies  under  Missouri  law  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  Supreme  Court. 

CU  Manager  Marvin  Castleberry  and  At- 
torney John  F.  Carr  traveled  to  Washington 
last  week,  spent  a  morning  in  the  offices  oi 
an  assistant  secretary  of  labor— and  were  re- 
ferred bv  him.  to  an  all-afternoon  confer- 
ence wlt'h  the  legal  counsel  for  the  Amalga- 
mated Transit  Union. 

Nobody  apparently,  had  the  colossal  nerve 
to  tell  the  CU  representative  that  a  city  must 
sign  a  union  agreement  to  get  federal  taz 
monev  for  this  or  any  other  project.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  said  it  would  continue  to 
review  the  application.  The  union  counsel 
said  the  agreement  offered  here  was  "the 
kind  we  like  to  get." 

Mr  rastleberrv  brought  home  a  set  oi 
"supplemental  Instructions  to  applicants 
for  transit  grants  suggesting  that,  "to  assist 
the  secretary"  in  his  determination  that 
projects  would  not  result  In  detriment  to 
employees,  "normal  procedure"  would  be  t^ 
"negotiate  agreements"  to  that  effect  with 
employee-representatives. 

We  'are  very  thankful  that  this  suggestion 
Is  a   part   of   administrative  procedure,  and 
not  of  the  Aid  to  Transit  Act    We  suggest 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  at  least  nine- 
tenths   of   the   projects  which   come   before 
him    needs  nothing  more  than  ordinary  In- 
telligence  and   common  sense  to  determine 
that  they  will  or  will  not  imperil  employees. 
If  he  needs  anv  further  assurance,  he  or  his 
numerous  assistants  should  secure  It  first- 
hand, from  the  employees  and  employers  in- 
volved, rather  than  from  the  international 
offices  of  a  labor  union.  As  for  the  Spring- 
field project,  we  would  point   out  that  CU 
does  NOT  propose  to  substitute  helicopters 
for  buses,  thus  throwing  bus  drivers  out  of 
work  It  does  not  propose  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  buses  in  the  fleet  or  speed  them  up  so 
that  individual   drivers   wlU   be   under   &ny 
ereater  strain,  or  operate  them  by  computer 
or  electronic   eye.   It   simply   wants  to  alr- 
condltlon    them,    so    that    passengers— and 
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presumably  drivers  also — can  ride  In  greater 
comfort.  Bus  passengers  these  days  include 
the  elderly,  worldng  families  for  whom  two 
automobiles  are  not  economically  feasible, 
students — and  others  whom  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment through  a  variety  of  programs 
claims  that  It  seelcs  to  aid.  Bus  service  in 
Springfield  is  better  and  cheaper  than  In 
many  other  cities  today,  because  the  system 
Is  municipally  owned  and  therefore  subsi- 
dized by  the  more  profitable  departments  of 
City  Utilities.  The  Springfield  bus  system 
would  Indeed  seem  an  Ideal  recipient  for 
federal  assistance. 

It  Is  true  that  Missouri  law  forbids  the 
signature  of  contracts  with  Union  employees, 
but  City  Utilities  has  long  negotiated  with 
the  unions,  for  the  most  part  peacefully,  to 
the  end  that  Its  employees  enjoy  a  pay  scale 
comparable  to  that  of  private  Industry  and 
well  above  that  of  general  city  government. 
We  are  pleased  that  representatives  of  Sen. 
Stuart  Symington  and  Congressman  Dur- 
ward  Hall  attended  conferences  of  Mr,  Cas- 
tleberry  and  Mr.  Carr  with  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  Amalgamated  Transit 
Union  In  Washington  last  week.  It  is  Just 
possible  that  these  gentlemen — and  other 
members  of  Congress — were  unaware  of  the 
preposterous  position  In  which  the  depari- 
ment  has  placed  itself,  and  of  the  suspicion 
which  must  surely  arise  in  the  taxpayer's 
mind  that  the  individual,  unorganized  citi- 
zen has  hardly  any  rights  and  privileges  left 
to  him  at  all. 


Remarks  of  Congressman  Dijrward  G.  Hall, 

November  2.  19S7,  Before  the  CoMMrrTEE 

ON  Rules  on  the  Granting  of  a  Rule  on 

House  Joint  Resolution  859 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  before  your  dis- 
tinguished committee  to  request  a  special 
rule  be  grajited  concerning  H.J.  859  which 
Is  to  extend  sec.  5  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964.  The  special  rule  that  I 
am  requesting  would  allow  amendment  of 
sec.  13(c)  of  the  act.  Now  you  probably  ask, 
why  amend  sec.  13(c)  of  this  act?  My  reply 
to  this  query  can  be  easily  found  and  under- 
stood In  a  letter  of  October  13,  1967.  that  I 
sent  to  all  Members  Just  prior  to  the  date 
when  the  resolution  was  scheduled  to  come 
before  the  House  under  suspension  of  the 
rules.  A  copy  of  this  letter  is  attached  to  my 
testimony.  This  letter  sets  forth  the  facts 
that  the  municipally  owned  utility  of  Spring- 
field, Missouri  Is  prohibited  by  State  law  to 
enter  Into  a  collective  bargaining  contract 
with  Its  employees  and  In  the  absence  of 
this  contract  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  not 
approve  a  grant  for  new  buses  and  for  air 
conditioning  units. 

Besides  the  Secretary  of  Labor  making  an 
unreasonable  and  inequitable  Interpretation 
of  sec.  13(c).  It  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  he  is  violating  the  Public  Information 
Act  of  1966,  In  that  he  has  failed  to  publish  In 
the  Federal  Register  the  standards  and  con- 
ditions of  the  labor  standards  of  sec.  13(c). 
The  details  of  this  flagrant  violation  are  set 
forth  in  my  letter  of  October  17,  1967.  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  Is  also  attached.  I 
have  received  a  reply  from  the  Secretary 
acknowledging  this  letter,  but  In  no  way 
answering  my  charges  of  his  patent  violation 
of  the  Public  Information  Act.  Does  this 
silence  constitute  an  admission  of  guilt? 

Now  the  city  utilities  has  tried  to  comply 
with  the  letter  of  the  law  and  in  a  further 
effort  to  so  do  and  to  be  reasonable,  they 
have  restated  their  position  in  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  dated  October  20,  1967. 
A  copy  of  this  letter  Is  attached  and  I  think 
it  again  shows  the  arbitrary  attitude  of  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  If  you  and  your  dis- 
tinguished committee  decide  to  grant  the 
special  rule  that  I  am  requesting,  I  have  but 
then  a  very  simple  amendment  to  offer.  At 
the  end  of  section  13(c)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation   Act   of    1964,    I    would    add 


the  following  new  sentence:  "no  provision 
in  conflict  with  a  State  or  local  law  or 
ordinance  shall  be  Included  in  any  such 
arrangements."  This  amendment  would 
merely  allow  those  municipally  owned  utili- 
ties which  are  prohibited  by  State  law  from 
entering  Into  a  collective  bargaining  contract 
to  benefit  from  a  law  whose  purview  they 
were  originally  to  come  within.  Surely,  it  was 
never  the  Intent  of  Congress,  when  this  act 
was  Initially  passed,  that  people  in  urban 
areas  whose  transit  system  is  publicly  owned, 
would  suffer  from  a  lack  of  cheap  public 
transportation  caused  by  a  denial  of  bene- 
fits from  this  act.  The  only  crime  they  com- 
mitted was  that  they  chose,  through  their 
constitutionally  elected  State  Representa- 
tives, to  disallow  publicly  owned  utilities  to 
enter  into  collective  bargaining  contracts 
with  their  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  lest  members  of  the  com- 
mittee think  that  the  experience  In  Spring- 
field, Missouri  Is  an  Isolated  case  of  malad- 
ministration of  section  13(c)  of  the  act.  let 
me  hasten  to  point  out  that  while  Springfield 
is  probably  the  most  flagrant  example,  nu- 
merous other  areas  have  also  had  their  en- 
counter with  the  arbitrary  interpretation  of 
section  13(c)  Including,  but  not  limited  to. 
according  to  information  conveyed  to  my 
staff,  communities  in  Texas,  Washington,  the 
city  of  Chicago,  and  the  New  York  Metropoli- 
tan area  of  New  Jersey.  I  believe  In  each  In- 
stance, and  most  certainly  in  Springfield, 
Missouri,  the.  Department  of  Labor,  acting 
in  close  concert  with  the  International 
Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  is  attempting 
to  secure  certain  rights,  privileges  and  bene- 
fits which  did  not  previously  exist  by  using 
a   grant  application   to  force  compliance. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem 
can  be  reduced  to  the  following  crystallized 
form;  shall  we  continue  to  allow  an  unrea- 
sonable, inequitable  and  illegal  Interpreta- 
tion of  sec.  13(ci  of  the  Mass  Urban  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  to  continue  at  the  ex- 
pense of  cheap  transportation  for  thousands 
of  people  acting  collectively  through  their 
miinicipally  owned  utility  that  cannot  legal- 
ly enter  into  a  contract  which  the  secretary 
of  Labor  requires?  By  granting  a  special  rule. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  gross  injustice,  arbitrary 
intepretation.  and  unlawful  action  would  at 
least  have  a  chance  to  be  eliminated. 

City  Utilities  of  Springfield, 
Springfield,  Mo.,  October  19,  1967. 
Re  City  Utilities  of  Springfield.  Missouri,  ap- 
plication for  Federal  grant. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment 
Urban   Transportation  Administration. 
Washington,  DC. 
Attention:  Mr.  Pete  Stowell.  Transportation 

Representative. 
Office  op  the  Secretary. 
Department  of  Labor, 
Washingtoit,  D.C. 

Attention:  Mr.  Donahue.  Assistant  Secretary. 
Gentlemen  :  You  will  no  doubt  recall  that 
the  wTiter  and  the  legal  counsel  of  City  Util- 
ities were  in  Washington  on  September  12, 
1967.  to  discuss  the  above  application  with 
members  of  your  respective  Departments. 
The  visit  was  precipitated  by  reason  of  our 
being  presented  with  a  proposed  form  of  con- 
tract to  be  executed  with  the  Amalgamated 
Transit  Union  as  a  requisite  to  our  munici- 
pally owned  transp>ortation  system  obtaining 
the  federal  assistance  applied  for. 

In  the  course  of  our  conferences  we  feel 
that  It  was  made  clear  that  our  Board  (as 
Is  true  of  many  other  municipally  owned 
utilities  across  the  nation)  cannot  enter  Into 
any  such  contract  with  the  union.  Missouri 
law  will  not  permit  It.  Perhaps  not  made  so 
clear,  was  the  fact  that  we  do  follow  a  policy 
of  f>eriodically  discussing  working  conditions, 
rules,  wages,  hours,  etc..  with  our  employees 
and  establishing,  in  written  form,  "Working 
Rules  and  Regulations"  that  govern  the  em- 


ployer-employee relationship.  Such  rules  as 
adopted  and  as  amended  from  time  to  tline 
are  reflected  In  Board  resolutions  and  are 
available  to  all  employees.  This  procedure  has 
been  followed  successfully  for  many  vear« 
There  Is  nothing  whatsoever  involved  la  the 
instant  project  that  would  In  any  way  alter 
our  policy  In  this  respect. 

Your  appreciation  and  consideration  of 
our  operation  and  limitation  is  partlcularlv 
requested  because  we  find  it  most  dlfficul:  to 
visualize  how  the  project  here  proposes 
could  have  any  adverse  effect  upon  our  em- 
ployees. 

The  sole  purpose  for  which  the  grant  u 
sought  Is  to  replace  16  existing  buses  of  our 
public  transportation  system  with  new  air- 
condltloned  units  and  to  Install  air  condi- 
tioning equipment  on  six  additional  unit' 
now  in  service.  This  involves  no  reduction 
in  the  number  of  units  operated  or  drivers 
no  change  In  routes,  employee  Job  classifica- 
tion, benefits  or  privileges.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  the  Introduction  of  air  condition- 
ing equipment.  It  seems  only  reasonable  to 
anticipate  some  Increase  in  maintenance 
time  and  In  the  comfort  of  our  employee- 
operators. 

With  all  due  respect  to  your  Departments 
and  your  familiarity  with  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act,  may  we  suggest  that  the 
opening  sentence  of  Section  13(c)  — 

"It  shall  be  a  condition  of  any  assistance 
under  Section  3  of  this  Act  that  fair  and 
equitable  arrangements  are  made,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  protect 
the  interests  of  employees  affected  by  such 
assistance." 

Is  plainly  Indicative  of  some  adverse  effect 
upon  employees  being  logically  anticipated 
as  a  precedent  to  making  requirements  for 
their  protection. 

Your  Instructional  brochure  issued  Octo- 
ber, 1964,  and  titled  "Information  for  Ap- 
plicants" under  the  Act  further  points  up 
this  fact  In  stating  (page  6)  — 

"In  cases  where  it  is  determined  that  em- 
ployees may  be  expected  to  be  adversely 
affected.  It  will  be  necessary  to  Include  in  the 
loan  or  grant  contract,  provisions  for  fair 
and  equitable  arrangements,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  for  the  protection 
of  the  Interests  of  the  affected  employees." 

The  language  of  the  Act  and  this  inter- 
pretation of  Its  wording  surely  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  fact  of  our  Board  being 
asked  to  execute  a  contract  with  the  Union, 
even  If  it  could  validly  do  so,  under  the 
circumstances. 

Our  Intent  to  abide  by  the  legal  require- 
ments of  the  Act  Is  set  forth  In  Exhibit  I 
to  the  application.  We  feel  that  the  situa- 
tion of  our  transportation  system  Is  Ideally 
suited  to  the  type  of  assistance  Intended  by 
this  legislation.  We  sincerely  solicit  early 
action  of  your  respective  Departments  ap- 
proving the  grant  of  funds  sought. 
Cmr    Utilities    op    Springfield, 

Mo.. 
Marvin  E.  Castleberry, 

General  Manager. 

The  attached  letter.  Jointly  addressed  to 
the  Urban  Transportation  Admlnstration 
and  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  having  been 
reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Board,  is,  upon  Motion 
made,  seconded  and  duly  approved,  directed 
to  be  forwarded  by  the  General  Manager  in 
connection  with  the  pending  application  of 
City  Utilities  for  grant  of  Federal  funds  in 
aid  of  Its  public  transportation  system. 

certificate 
H.  A.  Baker,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Utilities  of  the  City  of  Springfield. 
Missouri,  does  hereby  certify  under  his  hand 
and  the  seal  of  the  Board,  that  the  foregoing 
Is  a  true  and  correct  excerpt  from  the  minutes 
of  said  Board  of  regular  meeting  held  on 
October   19.   1967.   pursuant   to  notice   duly 
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inven  and  at  which  a  quorum  was  present  and 
fotinK  throughout. 

none  this  19th  day  of  October,  1967. 

^  H.  A.  Baker. 

Secretary. 

October  31,  1967. 
jjr  Marvin  E.  Castleberry, 
Qeneral  Manager. 
City  Vtilities  of  Springfield, 
Stinngfield,  Mo. 

dear  Mr.  Castleberry:  Your  letter  of  Oc- 
tober 19.  1967,  addressed  Jointly  to  the  De- 
MTtment  of  Labor  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  raised  two 
basic  points. 

First,  you  state  that  the  city  of  Springfield 
is  not  able,  under  State  law,  to  enter  Into 
a  collective  bargaining  contract  with  a  labor 
organization,  although  the  results  of  discus- 
sion and  negotiation  with  your  employees, 
with  respect  to  wages,  hours  and  other  con- 
ditions of  employment,  are  reflected  In  res- 
olutions of  the  Board  of  Public  Utilities  and 
made  available  to  the  employees.  This  matter 
was  explained  by  Mr.  Carr  and  you  at  the 
meetings  held  on  September  12,  1967,  to 
which  you  refer. 

You  will  recall  that  I  pointed  out  to  you  at 
that  time  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
recognized  that  there  might  be  Instances 
where  such  contracts  could  not  be  executed, 
and  that,  In  such  Instances,  some  other  ap- 
proach could  be  sought  which  still  met  the 
requirements  of  Section  13(c)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act. 

Again,  during  the  afternoon  meeting,  when 
you  and  Mr.  Carr  and  Mr.  Putnam  of  the 
Amalgamated  Transit  Union  went  over  the 
union's  proposal.  Mr.  Sacharoff  of  my  staff 
emphasized  this  point.  You  will  also  remem- 
ber that  In  connection  with  the  discussions 
on  the  procedures  presently  followed  by  the 
Board  In  establishing  working  conditions. 
1,6,.  by  adoption  of  a  resolution,  Mr.  Carr  was 
asked  whether  or  not  the  city  could  adopt 
the  same  procedure,  and,  thus,  provide  the 
employee  protective  arrangements  called  for 
under  Section  13(c).  The  response  by  Mr. 
Carr  was  that  he  would  have  to  discuss  this 
with  the  Board,  but  to  date  no  reply  has 
been  forthcoming.  Under  the  clrcumstancea, 
I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
vour  letter  of  October  19  mentions  only  yotir 
inability  to  actually  sign  a  contract  with 
the  union,  and  omits  any  other  possibility. 

Should  the  city  finally  find  that  this  pro- 
cedure, or  some  other  satisfactory  alterna- 
tive is  possible,  it  seems  to  me  that  resolu- 
tion of  the  problem  would  not  be  difficult. 

Tour  second  point  Is  that  this  project 
would  not,  In  your  opinion,  adversely  affect 
your  transit  employees.  Whether  or  not  a 
particular  project  would  have  such  an  ef- 
fect is  not  always  simple  to  determine  at  the 
time  a  grant  is  requested.  The  legislative 
history  on  this  law  demonstrates,  without 
question,  that  where  there  is  any  possibility 
of  adverse  effect  on  employees  satisfactory 
protective  arrangements  must  be  made  as 
a  condition  of  the  federal  assistance.  In  the 
instant  case,  if  is  very  possible  that  the 
type  and  amount  of  maintenance  work  will 
be  changed  when  the  new  busses  are  placed 
into  ser\-ice.  On  this  alone,  although  there 
may  be  additional  possible  adverse  effects  of 
the  project  which  are  not  apparent  now,  the 
Department  of  Labor  would  have  to  hold 
that  Section  13(c)  protection  is  required. 

You  will  recall  that  Mr.  William  Hurd  of 
HUD  called  on  October  27  to  see  if  it  would 
be  possible  to  arrange  a  further  meeting  In 
Washington  to  resolve  the  current  problems. 
I  believe  that  the  city  ana  the  union  should 
continue  their  efforts  and  for  that  reason 
had  suggested  that  Mr.  Hurd  call  you  to 
arrange  such  a  meeting. 

In  order  to  enable  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  explore  this  matter  and  to  resolve  any 
problems  which  may  exist,  I  am  arranging 
a  meeting  at  my  office  on  November  8,  at 


10:30  a.m.  and  would  ask  that  representa- 
tives of  City  Utilities  and  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Transit  Union  be  present.  If  this  date 
is  inconvenient  please  let  me  hear  from  you. 
Slncerelv. 

Thomas  R.  Donahue. 

Cn-T  Utilities  or  Springfield. 
Sprivg field.  Mo.,  November  3, 1967. 

Mr.    THOMAS    R.    DONAHUE. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Donahth::  Mr.  Castleberry  has 
consulted  with  the  writer  about  your  letter 
of  October  31.  1967  with  regard  to  having  a 
meeting  in  Washington  at  10:30  A.M  No- 
vember 8th.  to  explore  and  resolve  problems 
which  mav  still  exist  in  connection  with 
Cltv  UtiUties'  Application  to  HUD.  Mr,  Oas- 
tleberrv  called  me  because  Mr.  John  Carr  of 
our  firm  who  has  handled  this  whole  tnatter 
for  City  Utilities  is  Ul.  in  the  hospiUl.  His 
condiUon  Is  such  that  It  would  seem  to  be 
impossible  for  him  to  attend  a  meeting  In 
Washington  next  Wednesday  the  Bth^  and 
I  cannot  give  vou  anything  definite  at  this 
time  as  to  when  he  might  be  available. 

I  have  been  able  to  discuss  the  matter 
briefiv  with  Mr.  Can-  and  he  tells  me  that 
when"  he  was  asked  at  the  meeting  on  Sep- 
tember 12th  whether  or  not  the  Board  of 
Public  Utilities  could  adopt  a  resolution  to  re- 
solve the  matter,  he  in  turn  asked  to  be  fur- 
nished a  draft  setting  forth  the  nature  and 
content*  of  such  a  resoluUon  that  would  be 
satlsfactorv,  Mr,  Castleberry  confirms  that 
Mr  Carr  did  so  request  and  suggest  that  we 
be  informed  as  to  Just  what  kind  of  resolu- 
tion the  Board  should  adopt  that  would  be 
satisfactory  and  the  Board  have  legal  power 
to  pass,  saving  that  it  would  be  given  con- 
sideration by  the  Board.  You  were  furnished 
complete  rules  and  regulations  governing 
wages  hours  and  conditions  of  the  employees 
affected  and  full  Information  for  procedure 
for  consideration  and  amendments  of  same 
from  time  to  time.  Information  requested 
bv  Mr  Carr  was  never  received,  therefore  no 
action  was  taken  other  than  to  pass  the 
resolution  requested  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

You  must  keep  In  mind,  and  as  I  under- 
stand was  fullv  covered  In  a  prior  meeting, 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  has  held 
that  the  acts  and  actions  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Utilities  are  In  the  nature  of  legis- 
lative action  and  therefore,  there  could  be  no 
length  of  time  or  terms  Incorporated  In  the 
resolution  such  as  are  set  out  In  contracts. 
Legislative  acts  are.  because  of  the  very  na- 
ture of  same,  subject  to  amendment  or  re- 
peal. Frankly,  City  Utilities  does  not  know 
what  additional  assurances  It  can  give.  It 
was- largely  on  this  accotmt  that  Mr.  Can- 
requested  that  you  advise  as  to  the  contents 
of  such  additional  resoluUon  as  you  might 
desire. 

Yours  very  truly. 
City  Utilities  or  Springfield, 
By  J.  Weston  Miller, 

Attorney. 

November  9,  1967. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Miller, 

Attorney.  City  Utilities  of  SpHngfield. 
Springfield,  Mo. 

Dear  Mb,  Miller:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  November  3,  1967,  regr.irding  the 
application  from  the  Springfield  Board  of 
Public  Utilities  for  a  grant  under  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act, 

At  the  meeting  here  on  September  12,  19S7, 
to  which  you  refer,  Mr,  Carr  did.  of  course, 
raise  with  Mr.  Putnam,  attorney.  Amal- 
gamated Transit  Union,  and  Mr,  Sacharoff 
of  my  staff,  the  question  of  what  type  of  res- 
olution the  Board  could  adopt  In  order  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  Section  13(c)  of 
the  act. 

It  was  made  clear  to  him  at  that  time,  and 
I  wish  to  emphasize  this  point  again,  that 


the  contents  of  such  a  resolution  could  best 
be  developed  through  discussions  between 
the  Board  and  tae  union. 

We  have  consistently  taken  the  position 
that  it  is  neither  proper  nor  advisable  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  dictate  the  terms  by 
which  the  employee  protection  required  un- 
der the  act  is  provided.  Rather,  we  feel  that 
the  purposes  of  the  law  will  be  best  served 
by  encouraging  those  best  informed  on  the 
particular  circumstances  and  situations  to 
work  out  their  problems  mutually. 

Until  the  parties  have  attempted  to  re- 
salve  the  issues  between  them  or  at  least  re- 
fined them  to  the  point  where  they  may  be 
properly  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  his  determination,  we  feel  that  it  would 
be  contrary  to  the  Congressional  Intent  to 
Inject  ourselves  in  this  way. 

If  the  parties  cannot  finally  agree,  after  a 
reasonable  effort,  and  an  Impasse  truly  arises, 
the  Department  will  make  the  determina- 
tion, as  provided  by  law. 

In  this  Instance,  I  do  not  believe  that  pur- 
poseful negotiations  have  yet  occurred,  and 
it  was  for  that  reason  that  I  suggested  the 
November  8  meeting. 

I.  therefore,  urge  that  the  Board  again 
consider  the  refumption  of  negotiations 
with  the  union  In  an  effort  to  resolve  this 
matter.  As  a  starting  point,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  was  proposed  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
tract which  the  Board  feels  it  cannot  exe- 
cute, the  substance  of  the  document  put  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Putnam  might  be  reexamined 
and  considered  as  the  subject  for  a  pwssible 
resolution  of  the  Board. 

I  am  making  this  correspondence  available 
to  Congrersman  Hall,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  Mr. 
Putnam  for  their  information. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  Mr.  Carr's  Illness. 
Please  express  to  him  my  wishes  for  a  speedy 
recovery.  If  you  are  going  to  act  for  him  In 
this  matter,  I  would  be  happy  to  set  another 
date  for  a  meeting  In  my  office  of  all  con- 
cerned so  that  we  might  pursue  this  matter, 
since  I  am  aware  of  the  importance  of  this 
project  to  the  City  of  Springfield.  Please  ad- 
vise me  what  dates  would  be  most  conven- 
ient for  you. 

Sincerely. 

Thomas  R.  Donahtie. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  REPRESFNTATms. 
Washington.  DC,  October  17, 1967. 

Hon.  W.  WrLL.ARD  WlRTZ. 

Secretary  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  For  several  months 
the  City  of  Springfield,  Missouri  has  been 
engaged  In  a  thus  far  futile  effort  to  secure 
a  grant  from  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  The  Impasse  has  re- 
sulted from  the  refusal  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  certify  labor  standards  as  re- 
quired by  Section  13(c)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act,  All  the  conditions  es- 
tablished by  HUD  have  been  met. 

The  intent  of  Section  13(c)  Is  to  instire 
that  no  rights,  benefits,  et.c.  previously  exist- 
ing are  lost  to  employees  as  a  result  of  any 
grant  made  under  the  Mass  Transit  Act. 
Surely  If  the  Department  of  Labor  were  to 
make  Its  own  Investigation  of  the  circum- 
stances Instead  of  relyirg  on  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Amalgamated  Mass  Transit  Union 
to  do  its  work,  you  could  come  to  no  other 
conclusion  but  that  no  previously  existing 
right,  benefit,  etc.  Is  threatened  by  this 
project. 

Furthermore,  every  effort  by  the  City  to 
learn  specifically  what  conditions  must  be 
complied  with,  have  been  met  by  a  counter- 
offer which  In  effect  says.  "Make  us  an  offer." 

I  submit  that  this  refusal  to  specify  the 
conditions  and  terms  which  the  City  must 
meet  Is  In  direct  ▼lolatlon  of  5  U.S.C.  552 
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(1)  (D)  With  particular  reference  to  the  re- 
quirement that  "Each  agency  shall  separately 
state  and  currently  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register  .  .  .  substantive  rules  of  general 
applicability  adopted  as  authorized  by  law. 
and  statements  of  general  policy  or  inter- 
pretations of  general  applicability  formu- 
lated and  adopted  by  the  agency." 

It  appears  to  me  that  your  refusal  to  pub- 
lish terms  and  conditions  for  grant  approval 
under  Section  13(c)  Is  In  violation  of  the 
law.  This  opinion  Is  reinforced  by  a  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  analysis  entitled.  Attorney 
General's  Memorandum  on  the  Public  In- 
formation Section  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act. 

Since  this  Act  further  provides  that 
".  .  .  On  complaint,  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  .  .  .  has  jurUdlction  to  enjoin 
the  agency  from  withholding  agency  records 
and  to  order  the  production  of  any  agency 
records  improperly  withheld  from  the  com- 
plainant," (5  U.S.C.  552(3))  I  am  making 
copies  of  this  letter  available  to  the  Legis- 
lative Committees  and  other  Executive  De- 
partments concerned,  and  also  to  the  Board 
of  City  Utilities.  Springfield.  Missouri. 

I  especially  call  attention  to  a  further 
provision  of  the  law  which  says.  "Except  to 
the  extent  that  a  person  has  actual  and  time- 
ly notice  of  the  terms  thereof,  a  person 
may  not  in  any  matter  be  required  to  resort 
to.  or  be  adversely  affected  by.  a  matter 
required  to  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  and  not  so  published,"  (5  U.S.C. 
552 1  1 1 ( E I  I . 

Since  this  is  a  matter  of  vital  Importance 
to  the  City  of  Springfield,  and  since  a  pro- 
posed extension  of  Section  5  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  has  been  tempo- 
rarily withdrawn  from  the  House  Calendar 
as  a  result  of  my  objections,  I  would  ap- 
preciate your  comments  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

DtJRWARD  G.  Hall. 
Member  of  Cong'-ess. 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  DC.  October  31. 1967. 
Hon.  DtTRWARD  G.  Hall, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

De-UI  Congressman  Hall:  Secretary  of  La- 
bor W.  WlUard  Wlrtz  has  asked  me  to  reply 
to  your  letter  of  October  17,  1967.  regarding 
the  application  of  the  Springfield  Board  of 
Public  Utilities  for  a  grant  under  the  Urban 
Mass  Transfxsrtatlon  Act. 

As  I  Indicated  to  you  at  our  meeting  on 
September  12,  the  Department  of  Labor  is 
sympathetic  to  the  transit  needs  of  the  city 
and  It  is  my  feeling  that  much  of  the  diffi- 
culty Is  the  result  of  a  misunderstanding  of 
our  function  and  responsibilities  under  the 
law. 

Specifically,  the  department  has  never  In- 
sisted that  the  city,  contrary  to  state  law, 
sign  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  with 
the  union.  We  do  not  do  so  now.  Quite  to 
the  contrary,  we  attempted  to  make  It  clear 
at  the  meeting  at  my  office  on  September  12, 
1967,  that  what  we  are  seeking  Is  for  the  city 
to  develop  a  proposal,  which  would  meet  the 
requirement  of  Section  13 ic)  of  the  UMTA 
and  at  the  same  time  satisfy  State  law. 

Mr.  Sacharoff  explored  this  aspect  at  great 
length  at  the  afternoon  session  attended  by 
the  city  and  union  representatives  and  Mr. 
Mosher  of  your  staff  and  was  informed  of 
the  procedure  followed  by  the  board  In  estab- 
lishing conditions  of  employment  through 
adoption  of  a  resolution. 

As  you  may  know,  Mr.  Sacharoff  asked  that 
the  city  consider  whether  or  not  a  similar 
procedure  could  be  followed  to  provide  the 
protection  called  for  under  Section  13(c) 
UMTA,  and  in  the  event  this  was  not  accepta- 
ble, what  other  proposal  could  be  offered. 
Regretfully,  the  city  has  never  notified  us  of 
Its  decision,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  determine, 


the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment has  not  been  contacted. 

From  the  time  of  the  meeting  at  my  office 
which  I  had  arranged  at  your  request,  to  the 
time  of  your  statement  in  the  House  a  month 
later,  we  had  had  no  communication  to  In- 
dicate whether  or  not  the  Springfield  Board 
of  I>ublic  Utilities  had  even  considered  this 
matter. 

Tlie  Department  of  Labor  endeavors  to  ful- 
fill its  responsibilities  under  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  by  giving  the  Interested 
parties  every  opportunity  to  reach  agreement 
between  themselves  on  the  arrangements  to 
be  made  in  accordance  with  Section  13(c), 
and  attempts  to  mediate  differences  and  to 
Insure  that  the  parties'  agreement  is  ade- 
quate to  the  situation.  Where  such  an  agree- 
ment is  not  reached,  the  Department  will, 
as  provided  In  the  law.  make  a  determination 
of  what  protective  terms  must  be  met  by  the 
applicant  as  a  condition  of  federal  assistance. 

I  suggest  again  that  It  might  be  useful  to 
have  the  parties  meet  again  to  see  if  any 
previously  expressed  position  can  be  modified 
sufficiently  to  permit  agreement  or  resolu- 
tion. I  am  enclosing  herewith  for  your  in- 
formation a  copy  of  the  letter  which  we  re- 
ceived on  October  25.  1967  from  Mr.  Marvin 
E.  Castleberry  of  the  City  Utilities  of  Spring- 
field, Missouri,  along  with  the  copy  of  my 
response. 

You  win  note  Chat  my  letter  points  out 
that  there  has  been  no  refusal  or  rejection 
of  the  project  and  suggests  that  Mr.  Castle- 
berry  or  other  representatives  of  the  City 
Utilities  of  Springfield  attend  a  meeting  in 
my  office  on  November  8  at  10;30  a.m.  If 
you  or  Mr.  Mosher  would  also  like  to  attend 
this  meeting  you  would  of  course  be  most 
welcome. 

Sincerely. 

Thomas  R.  Donahue, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 


DR.  DONALD  A.  WILLIAMS,  ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, SOIL  CONSERVATION 
SERVICE,  IS  1967  WINNER  OF 
ROCKEFELLER  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
AWARD 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr,  Albert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matt«r. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  my 
colleagues  know  and  respect  Dr.  Donald 
A.  Williams,  Administrator  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  who  is  the  1967 
winner  of  the  Rockefeller  Public  Service 
Award  in  the  field  of  administration.  I 
want  to  add  my  tribute  to  this  extraor- 
dinary civil  servant.  The  award  is  richly 
deserved. 

Don  Williams  has  guided  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  through  a  great  meta- 
morphosis from  an  erosion-control 
agency  to  a  highly  effective  and  broadly 
responsible  agency  with  concern  for  total 
resource  conservation,  flood  prevention 
and  land-use  planning.  He  has  molded 
an  organization  whose  efBciency  and  ex- 
pertise are  highly  respected  throughout 
the  Government  and  which  h£is  broad  bi- 
partisan support  in  the  Congress.  His 
knowledge  of  conservation  and  how  to 
go  about  it  are  in  demand  around  the 
globe,  and  he  has  advised  governments 
of  17  countries.  He  just  returned  from  his 
third  trip  to  India. 


Dr.  Williams  began  service  with  the 
SCS  in  1935 — the  year  the  agency  was 
started — and  held  various  jobs  as  a  con- 
servation engineer  before  he  came  to 
Washington  17  years  ago.  Over  the  years 
he  gained  a  masterful  understanding  of 
the  technical  principles  of  resource  con- 
servation, particularly  in  the  area  of  wa- 
ter management. 

It  was  good  that  Dr.  Williams  was 
chosen  as  SCS  Administrator  in  1953.  at 
a  time  when  the  agency  had  just  been 
named  to  shoulder  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's flood  prevention  and  river 
basin  activities,  and  the  pilot  watershed 
program  authorized  by  the  Congress  wa,s 
just  getting  underway 

Dr.  Williams'  leadership  in  molding  the 
watershed  concept  into  a  community- 
wide  approach — wherein  the  people  of 
town  and  farm  alike  work  together  to 
solve  water  and  land  management  prob- 
lems, with  State  and  Federal  help — di- 
rectly brought  about  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act  of  1954 
Under  that  act.  Public  Law  566,  local 
communities  carry  out  watershed  proj- 
ects to  serve  many  purposes — flood  pre- 
vention, agricultural  water  management, 
municipal  and  industrial  water  supply, 
fish  and  wildlife  development,  and  rec- 
reation. 

The  program  works,  as  attested  by 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  this  Chamber, 
and  as  witnessed  by  the  hundreds  of 
watershed  communities  across  the  coun- 
try— and  especially  in  Oklahoma — who 
have  a  brighter  outlook  because  of  these 
projects. 

In  my  State,  44  watershed  projects  un- 
der Public  Law  566  and  51  subwatersheds 
of  the  Washita  River  are  in  operation  or 
have  been  completed.  They  represent  a 
total  estimated  Federal  cost  of  more  than 
$200  million,  and  many  millions  in  State 
and  local  funds.  Their  results  so  far  have 
been  spectacular,  even  in  projects  only 
partly  finished.  A  network  of  careful  land 
use  holds  water  where  it  falls,  and  the 
excess  is  detained  by  pleasant  dams  that 
help  protect  against  flooding  and  create 
recreation  space  and  new  water  supplies 
for  many  uses.  Twenty-two  towns  and 
cities  are  participating  in  watershed 
projects  to  gain  new  municipal  water 
supplies  and  recreation  opportunity. 

These  benefits  and  the  regular  soil  and 
water  conservation  district  efforts  have 
already  drawn  more  than  700  new  busi- 
nesses and  industries  to  Oklahoma,  and 
800  have  expanded,  bringing  more  than 
5.000  new  job  opportunities  to  our 
citizens. 

Don  Williams'  technical  and  leader- 
ship skills  have  helped  mold  the  water- 
shed program  to  make  these  community 
gains  possible. 

It  is  his  conviction,  deeply  ingrained 
in  the  watershed  concept,  that  land 
treatment  and  structural  measures  are 
inseparable — that,  as  demonstrated  so 
well  in  Oklahoma,  they  must  fit  hand  in 
hand  to  meet  resource  needs.  They  can- 
not be  separate  activities.  Without  dams 
to  hold  back  stormflows,  conservation 
measures  on  the  land  cannot  alone  stop 
flooding  or  protect  the  soil.  Without  con- 
servation land  treatment,  dams  must  be 
made  larger  to  contain  larger  floodflows 
and  are  likely  to  be  short  lived  because 
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their  capacity  is  destroyed  by  erosion  silt. 
And  trjing  to  plan  both  types  of  meas- 
ures independently  is  poor  management. 
nr  Williams  has  picked  the  method  that 
can  do  the  job  and  has  stuck  mth  it. 

Since  Dr.  Williams  also  has  insisted 
that  local  organizations  take  the  initia- 
tive—and carry  the  ball— we  have  in  the 
watershed  program  an  opportunity  to 
see  a  strengthening  of  American  self- 
government.  In  an  era  of  increasing  reli- 
ance on  centralized  goverrmient,  this  is  a 
welcome  change.  _ 

Dr  Williams  has  been  recognized  be- 
fore. His  alma  mater.  South  Dakota 
State  University,  conferred  on  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  agriculture 
in  1956,  the  flrst  such   degree  it  had 

awarded.  ^  „  .,       j 

The  National  Association  of  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Districts  gave  him 
its  distinguished  service  award  in  1957. 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
did  likewise  the  following  year. 

In  spite  of  these  laurels,  or  rather  bol- 
stered by  the  confidence  of  his  fellow 
men,  Dr.  Williams  has  given  another  dec- 
ade of  service  even  more  distinguished 
by  excellence  and  creativity.  It  is  both 
timely  and  fitting  that  he  should  be 
granted  such  a  high  honor  as  the  Rocke- 
feller Public  Service  Award. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Congress,  as  an 
Oklahoman,  and  as  a  taxpayer,  I  am 
glad  that  we  have  Donald  A.  Williams 
administering  our  most  important  re- 
source conservation  activities.  I  wish 
him  every  success. 


their  grain  when  it  is  harvested.  Heavy 
han-est  time  supplies  can  seriously  de- 
press the  local  market  even  though  total 
supplies  for  the  year's  crop  are  not  ex- 
cessive. 

Normally,  excess  bins  are  sold  in  late 
fall  and  early  winter.  This  year,  how- 
ever. Secretary  Freeman  instructed  ASC 
State  committees  to  expedite  bin  sales 
so  farmers  would  be  able  to  purchase, 
move,  and  erect  bins  in  time  for  the  1967 
harvest. 

This  kind  of  action  should  receive  more 
public  attention.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  criticized  frequently  in 
the  public  press  and  in  some  segments 
of  the  farm  press  on  the  contention  that 
decisions  and  actions  come  too  late  to 
help  the  farmer  in  his  immediate  sit- 
uation. 

This  bin  storage  program  proves  the 
contrary.  And  this  action  is  not  unusual. 
Rather  it  is  typical  of  the  many  day-to- 
day actions  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  behalf  of  American  farm- 
ers in  accordance  with  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress. 


SALE  AND  RENTAL  OF  EXCESS  USDA 
GRAIN  BINS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jones!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  invite  your  attention  to  an 
activity  which  has  been  going  on  all  sum- 
mer long  on  the  farm  front — a  salutary, 
but  largely  unheralded  activity.  I  refer 
to  the  movement  and  transfer  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  grain  bins. 

CCC-owned  bins  are  being  sold  and 
rented  to  farmers  on  an  unprecedented 
scale  to  help  assure  orderly  marketing 
of  grain  and  soybeans.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orville  L.  Freeman  has  in- 
structed the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  State  committees  to 
make  full  use  of  Government  excess  stor- 
age bins  so  that  grain  and  soybean  pro- 
ducers will  have  additional  storage  space 
for  their  1967  crops.  In  this  way  farmers 
are  afforded  some  measure  of  protection 
against  the  price-depressing  effects  of 
temporary  excessive  market  supplies, 
particularly  around  harvest  time. 

Since  August  1.  more  than  6.700  such 
bins  have  been  dismantled  and  shipped 
from  the  Midwest  where  they  are  not 
needed,  and  where  adequate  commercial 
storage  is  available,  to  15  east  coast 
States  where  grain  storage  is  short  and 
farmers  have  no  alternative  but  to  sell 
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Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  TMr.  RarickI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
elected  demagogs  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization  on  October  27  reiterated 
their  hate  vendetta  against  Rhodesia  by 
condemning  Great  Britain  and  calling 
on  the  United  Kingdom  to  "take  all 
necessary  measures,  including  the  use  of 
force"  to  overthrow  poor  little  Rhodesia. 
Can  you  imagine  so-called  one-world 
intellectuals  becoming  so  violent  and  ex- 
treme as  to  declare  Rhodesia  "a  threat  to 
world  peace"? 

Either  these  great  world  Socialists  do 
not  read  or  are  unaware  of  world  affairs, 
or  they  seek  to  use  Rhodesia — one  of  few 
peaceful  and  progressive  governments  in 
Africa — as  a  scapegoat  for  their  short- 
comings and  mistakes. 

Wonder  why  these  fly-by-night  emerg- 
ing nations  do  not  see  any  threat  to 
world  peace  in  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  his 
Communist  gang,  or  in  Castro,  the  Com- 
munist dictator  of  Cuba  and  a  hundred 
other  reactionaries  conniving  for  revolu- 
tions, riots,  and  bloodshed. 

Could  it  not  be  best  summed  up — the 
accusers  have  become  the  accused. 

I  insert,  to  follow  my  remarks,  item  23 
of  the  Fourth  Committee,  22d  session, 
on  October  27,  1967,  of  the  UJJ.  General 
Assembly,  and  a  statement  on  the  terror- 
ist incursions  from  Zambia  from  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Rhodeslan  Parliament,  as 
follows ; 

[United  Nations  General  Assembly,  22d  ses- 
sion, Fourth  Committee,  agenda  Item  23] 
Implementation  of  the  Declaration  on  the 
Granting  or  Independence  to  Colonial 
Countries  and  Peoples:  Question  op 
Southern  Rhodesia 
Joint  draft  resolution  by  Afghanistan,  Al- 
geria, Burundi,  Cameroon,  Central  African 


Republic,  Ceylon,  Chad.  Congo  (Brazza- 
ville I .  Congo  (Democratic  Republic  of ) ,  Cy- 
prus. Dahomey,  Ethiopia,  Gabon.  Ghana, 
Guinea,  India.  Indonesia,  Iraq,  Ivory  Coast, 
Jordan,  Kenya.  Kuwait,  Lebanon.  Liberia. 
Llbva,  Madagascar,  Mali.  Mauritania,  Mo- 
rocco, Niger.  Nigeria..  Pakistan.  PhUlp- 
plnes,  Rwanda.  Saudi  Arabia.  Senegal, 
Sierra  Leone.  Somalia,  Sudan,  Syria,  Togo, 
Tunisia.  Uganda.  United  Arab  Republic, 
United  Republic  of  Tanzania,  Upper  Volta, 
Yemen,  Yugoslavia  and  Zambia 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  considered  the  question  of  South- 
ern Rhodesia. 

Recalling  General  Assembly  resolution 
1514  (XV)  of  14  December  1960  containing 
the  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Inde- 
pendence to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples. 

Recalling  further  all  the  relevant  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  General  Assembly,  by 
the  Security  CouncU  and  by  the  Special 
Conunlttee  on  the  Situation  with  regard  to 
the  Implementation  of  the  Declaration  on 
the  Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial 
Countries  and  Peoples,  concerning  the  ques- 
tion of  Southern  Rhodesia. 

Recalling  further  that  the  situation  In 
Southern  Rhodesia  has  been  declared  by  the 
Securltv  Council  in  resolution  232  (1966)  of 
16  December  1966  as  constituting  a  threat  to 
International  peace  and  security. 

Recalling  further  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  has  declared,  on  several  oc- 
casions, that  the  racist  minority  regime  In 
Southern  Rhodesia  Is  Illegal,  that  It  would 
not  negotiate  with  that  regime  on  the  futiire 
of  Southern  Rhodesia  and  that  It  would  not 
grant  Independence  until  majority  rule  Is 
established  in  the  Territory. 

Noting  that  the  economic  sanctions  ap- 
plied so  far  have  failed  to  bring  down  the 
Illegal  racist  minority  regime  In  Southern 
Rhodesia. 

Noting  with  profound  regret  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Kingdom  has  not 
found  it  possible  to  take  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  bring  down  the  minority  regime  In 
Southern  Rhodesia, 

1  Reaffirms  the  legitimacy  of  the  struggle 
of  the  people  of  Zimbabwe  for  the  restora- 
tion of  their  inalienable  right  to  freedom  and 
Independence; 

2.  Condemns  the  policies  of  oppression,  ra- 
cial discrimination  and  segregation  practised 
in  Southern  Rhodesia,  which  constitute  a 
crime  against  humanity; 

3.  Rea^.rms  the  obligation  of  the  admin- 
istering Power  to  transfer  power  without  fur- 
ther delay  to  the  people  of  Zimbabwe  on  the 
basis  of  elections  conducted  according  to  the 
principle  of  "one  man,  one  vote": 

4.  Condemns  the  failure  and  the  refusal  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  in  Its 
capacltv  as  the  administering  Power,  to  take 
effective  measures  to  bring  down  the  illegal 
racist  minority  regime  in  Southern  Rhodesia 
and  to  transfer  power  to  the  people  of 
Zimbabwe; 

5  AMrms  it.«  conviction  that  the  sanctions 
adopted  so  far  will  not  put  an  end  to  the 
illegal  racist  minority  regime  and  that  sanc- 
tions, m  order  to  achieve  their  objective,  will 
have  to  be  comprehensive  and  mandatory 
and  backed  by  force; 

6.  Further  reaffirms  that  the  only  effective 
and  speedy  wav  for  the  administering  Power 
to  bring  down  the  rebellion  in  the  Territory 
is  through  the  use  of  force; 

7.  Calls  once  again  upon  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  take  Immediately 
all  the  necessary  measures,  Including  the  vise 
of  force,  to  put  an  end  to  the  Illegal  racist 
minority  regime  In  Southern  Rhodesia  and 
to  ensure  the  immediate  application  of  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution  1514  (XV I  and 
other  relevant  resolutions; 

8.  Considers  that  any  future  consultations 
undertaken  by  the  administering  Power  to 
determine  the  future  of  Southern  Rhode«l» 
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must  be  with  the  representatives  of  all  the 
political  parties  and  not  with  the  Illegal 
regime,  and  calls  upon  the  administering 
Power  to  enter  Immediately  Into  consulta- 
tions with  the  representatives  of  the  politi- 
cal parties  favouring  majority  rule; 

9.  Condemns  the  activities  of  all  those 
States  which,  contrary  to  the  resolutions  of 
the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security 
CouncU,  are  still  trading  with  the  Illegal 
racist  minority  regime  In  the  Territory.'  and 
calls  upon  such  States  to  sever  immediately 
all  economic  and  other  relations  with  that 
regime.  In  accordance  with  these  resolu- 
tions; ^     ^ 

10  Condemns  the  activities  of  those  for- 
eign financial  and  other  Interests  which,  by 
supporting  and  assisting  the  Illegal  racist 
minority  regime  in  Southern  Rhodesia  and 
their  exploitation  of  the  human  and  ma- 
terial resources  of  the  Territory,  are  under- 
mining the  effective  Implementation  of  the 
sanctions  imposed  so  far,  and  are  impeding 
the  African  people  of  Zimbabwe  from  at- 
taining freedom  and  independence  in  accord- 
ance with  General  Assembly  resolution  1514 
(XV).  and  calls  upon  the  Governments  of 
the  States  concerned  to  take  all  the  neces- 
sary measures  to  bring  to  an  end  such  ac- 
tivities; 

11.  Condemns  In  the  strongest  terms  the 
policies  of  the  Governments  of  South  Africa 
and  Portugal  of  continued  support  for  the 
Illegal  racist  minority  regime  in  blatant  de- 
fiance of  the  General  Assembly  and  Security 
CouncU  resolutions; 

12.  Further  condemns  the  presence  of 
South  African  armed  forces  In  Southern 
Rhodesia  and  the  arms  aid  extended  by  the 
authorities  of  South  Africa  to  the  Illegal 
racist  minority  regime  In  Southern  Rhodesia 
for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  legitimate 
struggle  of  the  people  of  Zimbabwe  to  achieve 
their  freedom  and  Independence; 

13.  Expresses  grave  concern  at  the  serious 
threat  constituted  by  the  forces  referred  to 
in  paragraph  12  above  to  the  territorial  In- 
tegrity and  sovereignty  of  Independent  Afri- 
can States  In  the  area; 

14.  Calls  upon  the  administering  Power  to 
ensure  the  Immediate  expulsion  of  all  South 
African  armed  forces  from  the  colony  of 
Southern  Rhodesia  and  to  prevent  all  armed 
assistance  to  the  rebel  regime; 

15.  Strongly  condemns  the  detention  and 
Imprisonment  of  African  nationalists  In 
Southern  Rhodesia  and  invites  the  admin- 
istering Power  to  secure  their  Immediate  and 
unconditional  release; 

16.  Urges  all  States,  as  a  matter  of  urgency, 
to  render  all  moral  and  material  assistance  to 
the  national  liberation  movements  of  Zim- 
babwe either  directly  or  through  the  Organi- 
zation of  African  Unity; 

17.  Drau-s  the  attention  of  the  Security 
Council  to  the  necessity  of  applying  the  nec- 
essarv  measures  envisaged  under  Chapter  VIl 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  in  view 
of  the  deterioration  of  the  grave  situation 
in  Southern  Rhodesia: 

18.  Appeals  to  the  specialized  agencies  con- 
cerned and  other  International  assistance 
organizations  to  aid  and  assist  the'  refugees 
from  Zimbabwe  and  those  who  are  suffering 
from  oppression  by  the  illegal  racist  minority 
regime  In  Southern  Rhodesia  In  consultation 
with  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  and. 
through  it.  with  the  national  liberation 
movements  in  the  colonial  Territory  of 
Southern  Rhodesia: 

19.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  pro- 
mote through  the  various  organs  and 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations  the  continu- 
ous and  large-scale  publicizing  of  the  work 
of  the  United  Nations  concerning  this  ques- 
tion, in  order  that  world  public  opinion  may 
be  sufflclentlv  aware  of  the  grave  situation 
m  the  colonial  Territory  of  Southern  Rho- 
desia and  of  the  continuing  struggle  for 
liberation  waged  by  the  people  of  Zimbabwe: 

20.  Requests  the  Special  Committee  on  the 


Situation  with  regard  to  the  Implementation 
of  the  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  In- 
dependence to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peo- 
ples to  continue  to  keep  the  situation  in  the 
Territory  under  review  and  Invites  the  Sec- 
retary-General to  report  to  the  Special 
Committee  on  the  extent  of  the  implementa- 
tion by  Member  States  of  the  resolutions  of 
the  United  Nations  relevant  to  the  Territory; 

21.  Calls  upon  the  administering  Power  to 
report  to  the  Special  Conunlttee  on  its  actions 
In  the  implementation  of  the  present  resolu- 
tion; 

22.  Decides  to  keep  the  question  of  South- 
ern Rhodesia  on  its  agenda. 

[In  the  Rhodeslan  Parliament] 
Terrorist       Inct'rsions       From       Zambia: 
Speeches  by  Members  of  the  OPPOsmoN 
AND  Other  Members  After  Adjournment 
Mr.  Behane.  I  wish  to  comment  on  certain 
activities    taking   place   In   my   part   of   the 
country.  I  am  making  this  comment  due  to 
the   fact   that   the   Prime   Minister  made   a 
statement  to  this  House  tills  afternoon  con- 
cerning the  same  matters. 

I  must  say  that  sitting  In  this  House,  I 
represent  the  people  of  Matabeleland  North, 
which  Is  the  area  within  which  western 
Matabeleland  falls.  I  cannot  but  say  that  I 
have  the  Interests  of  those  people  at  heart, 
and  I  would  be  failing  in  my  duty  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  representing  that  area  If 
I  did  not  comment  on  the  matters  that  are 
taking  place  In  that  part  of  the  country. 

It  Is  very  well  known  to  this  House,  and 
Indeed  to  the  country  at  large,  that  I  have 
always  stood  firmly  against  terrorism  and 
that  I  always  do.  I  believe  that  what  is  being 
done  by  our  Forces  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try is  worth  all  the  praise  that  this  House 
can  give.  Apart  from  the  security  of  the 
whole  country  these  dedicated  men  are  fight- 
ing to  preserve  peace  among  the  people  liv- 
ing in  western  Matabeleland.  people  who  do 
not  take  any  Interest  In  what  is  happening; 
in  fact  they  do  not  know  what  communism 
is  and  they  do  not  even  know  what  these 
Infiltrators  are  trying  to  bring  about.  So.  for 
the  security  of  the  country  and  in  particular 
for  the  security  of  the  people  in  that  part  of 
the  country  where  these  minor  skirmishes 
are  taking  place  at  this  moment.  I  believe 
our  Forces  are  worthy  of  the  praise  that  can 
emanate  from  this  House.  Not  only  so:  read- 
ing in  the  papers  we  find  that  several  mem- 
bers of  our  Forces  and  of  the  Police  Force 
have  lost  their  lives.  They  have  done  that  in 
the  belief  that  Rhodesia  Is  a  country  whose 
standards  are  worthy  of  being  preserved,  a 
country  where  I  still  believe  there  Is  a  chance 
for  all  the  races  to  come  together  and  settle 
their  differences. 

I  win  never  accept  any  foreign  doctrines  as 
a  substitute  for  our  doctrines  here.  I  will 
never  believe  that  Russian  communism  or 
communist  Chinese  are  the  people  who  have 
the  solutions  for  our  problems  In  this  coun- 
try. If  I  did  believe  In  that  I  would  Just  as 
well  believe  that  there  Is  peace  In  the  Congo 
today  and  that  these  forces  have  been  able 
to  resolve  or  bring  about  peace  In  the  coun- 
tries that  have  been  destroyed  to  their  lowest 
stage  of  economy  where  people  have  no 
peace. —  (Mr.  Majongwe:  And  thousands  of 
lives  lost.) — I  have  sometimes  said  that  these 
terrorists  outside  the  country  have  done 
nothing  to  bring  about  peace,  or  Indeed  to 
Improve  the  lot  of  the  African  in  this  coun- 
try. All  they  have  done  Is  they  have  brought 
despondency.  If  they  were  really  Interested 
In  the  welfare  of  this  country  I  challenge  the 
hon.  gentleman  who  signed  this  document 
as  attached  to  come  down  to  Rhodesia  them- 
selves and  do  the  fighting  themselves.  If  they 
do  not  want  to  expose  their  skills  to  the 
bullets  of  oxir  Forces  then  they  at  least 
should  come  down  and  solve  Issues  In  Rho- 
desia because  our  Issues.  I  believe,  will  have 
to  be  solved  In  Rhodesia  or  never  at  all. 


I  have  said  the  welfare  of  these  people  in 
western  Matabeleland  is  in  danger  and  it  is 
OUT  Forces  who  are  gallantly  trying  to  pre- 
serve peace  in  that  part  of  the  country.  I 
may,  in  short,  try  and  bring  before  this 
House  the  aims  of  these  infiltrators.  First  of 
all,  I  would  like  to  know  where  they  have 
had  the  training,  where  they  have  had  the 
arms  and  the  ammunition — from  people  who 
would  like  to  see  this  country  destroyed.  It 
is  from  people  who  would  like  to  impose  a 
worse  type  of  government  in  this  country,  a 
worse  type  of  persecution  of  the  lower  races 
by  their  members  because  they  have  not  got 
enough  room  in  their  own  countries  and  they 
would  like  to  find  room  In  Rhodesia.— | Mr. 
Chigogo:  In  Africa  as  a  whole.)— I  say  again 
praise  to  our  Forces  who  are  trying  to  pre- 
serve law  and  order,  who  are  fighting,  who 
are  losing  their  lives  and  who  are  facing  dif- 
ficulties to  try  and  maintain  law  and  order 
in  this  country  .  .  . 

I  speak  as  a  family  man;  I  have  love  for  my 
family;  I  believe  It  Is  the  same  with  every 
one  of  us  here  and  apart  from  anything 
else  I  would  love  to  see  my  children  grow 
up  happily  and  because  I  am  Involved  in 
politics  is  no  reason  why  my  family  should 
suffer  from  Injustices.  I  believe  Indeed  that 
If  It  Is  a  sin  that  I  am  a  politician  then  those 
sins  must  grossly  come  upon  me  and  never 
upon  my  children  because  I  made  my  choice 
and  I  win  let  my  chUdren  grow  up  and  make 
their  choices.  I  believe  It  Is  the  duty  of 
everyone,  every  citizen  of  Rhodesia  at  this 
time  when  we  are  faced  with  foreign  doc- 
trines, to  stand  together,  to  forget  politics 
and  to  strive  never  to  bring  politics  Into 
matters  of  national  Importance.  I  believe  It 
Is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  In  this  country 
to  fight  to  preserve  peace.  It  Is  the  duty  of 
every  citizen  to  take  up  arms  and  defend  this 
country  from  foreign  Infiltrators.  Indeed  to 
defend  this  country  from  communism.  I  be- 
lieve that  our  Forces  at  this  moment  need 
both  moral  and  physical  support,  and  this 
Is  one  Institution  where  such  feelings  should 
be  voiced. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  confirm  and 
redirect  the  words  of  the  reverend  gentleman. 
the  Dean  of  Bulawayo,  who  said  that  terror- 
Ism  Is  lawless  and  must  be  condemned  by  all 
sections  of  this  country,  by  aU  spheres,  be- 
cause it  knows  no  law.  We  know  that  when 
these  people  have  had  the  chance  of  Infiltrat- 
ing Into  this  country  they  have  kUled  at  ran- 
dom people  they  had  nothing  against.  They 
have  killed  for  the  sake  of  killing,  for  the 
sake   of   demonstrating   that   they   can   kill, 
and  they  have  robbed  not  people  like  myself 
who  can  defend  themselves  but  they  have 
robbed  elderly  poor  people,  say.  in  the  Mrewa 
District,  elderly  poor  people  who  cannot  de- 
fend themselves,  and  they  have  forced  them 
to  give  them  money.  Why  should  such  ac- 
tions be  condoned?  Why  should  that  be  mis- 
taken for  politics?  I  believe  that  Is  not  poli- 
tics. It  Is  only  because  a  few  people  who  are 
keeping    themselves    very    safe    In    another 
country  are  satisfied  to  send  their  own  broth- 
ers to  come  and  die  here  in  order  that  they 
mav  enjoy  the  fruits  of  life  wherever  they 
are!— [Mr.   Majongwe:    They  wiU   not  enjoy 
them  for  long.] 

Mr.  RuBATiKA.  It  Is  a  privilege  for  me  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  this 
motion  on  the  adjournment.  In  fact  I  am 
bewUdered  at  times  when  I  see  men  holding 
responsible  positions  paying  Up  service  to 
the  principle  of  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  in  this  country.  When  It  Is  to  their 
convenience  they  uphold  law  and  order  but 
when  It  Is  not  to  their  convenience  they  do 
not  uphold  law  and  order.  I  have  seen  men 
some  time  ago  who  have  gone  almost  weep- 
ing to  the  Minister  of  Law  and  Order  asking 
for  protection,  but  to-day  those  are  the  peo- 
ple who  are  giving  the  Minister  of  Law  and 
Order  a  hard  time  because  he  has  brought 
tranquillity  to  this  country.  They  have  one 
foot  among  the  terrorists  and  another  foot 
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«»    the    decent    people    for    fear    that 
Toum  t?e  terrorists  Vn  they  wlU  be  ac- 
S  i  having  championed  their  cause 

iSirthere  are  some  who  are  being  In- 
hSi^cI  because  of  these  people.  I  am  sur- 
'^i^hat  some  of  these  people  are  still 
Pv^B  around  and  yet  some  of  them  are  be- 
f^nafd  by  Government  In  certain  instltu- 
ZT  of  Government.  Wherever  we  move  we 
oIp  told  that  we  are  the  people  who  sup- 
^tt!!l  am  sorry  to  use  unparliamentary 
Tn^ie-'l  support  Smith  and  Lardner- 
S^Ve  haveTlMi^y  told  them  that  as 
f.Tas  we  are  concerned  we  might  have  dlf- 
erencelas  members  of  a  family,  but  we  are 
one  m  thrmaintenance  of  law  and  order,  we 
are  one  as  a  nation  of  Rhodesia. 

I  must  register  my  strongest  protest  to 
Britain  for  lack  of  foresight,  bet  us  say  that 
fh«e  te  rorists  were  given  the  MIGS  to  land 
mTainbla  and  the  communists  bombed  our 
^rrn^ry.  what  does  Britain  think  wou  d 
haDt>en?  The  Rhodeslan  Air  Force  would 
S^fbomblng  the  bases  from  which  those 
S  came.  Would  this  not  escalate?  We 
pTnect  Britain,  since  It  says  It  has  responsi- 
bmtv  over  us  up  to  date,  to  act  as  the  Prime 
Ster  stated  by  exercising  his  Influence 
nn  Zambia  to  stop  terrorism  and  at  least  to 
resis^r  a  protest^n  behalf  of  the  African 
neople  whom  it  is  stating  it  is  championing. 
We  do  not  want  any  loss  of  blood. 

As  far  as  my  electoral  district  Is  concerned 
and  all  the  electoral  districts,  aU  of  us  hate 
^e  cbaos  and  disorder  which  happened  some 
tme  ago.  We  stand  In  admiration  of  Gov- 
e^enfs  sund  on  bringing  about  aw  and 
or^  If  by  any  eventuality  the  white  man 
should  fall  we  must  pay  the  price  and  I  am 
;?epared  to  tell  them  to  shoot  ^e  because 
I  am  dedicated  to  a  cause  and  I  shall  live 

*\lr    CHIGOGO.   I  must  heartily  thank  the 
Hon 'member  for  Matabeleland  North   (Mr. 
Behane)     whose    electoral    district    adjoins 
mine  and,  as  he  ha^  said,  these  troubl^  are 
really  taking  place  In  his  electoral  district 
and  equally  the  same  In  the  Gokwe  area.  All 
I  ha^^  to  "say  here  Is  not  much,  because  a 
multitude  of  words  Is  not  going  to  help  us 
at  all    I  will  as  the  Prime  Minister  to  ask 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  whether 
this  is  a  trick  by  which  Britain  would  like 
to  arm  Itself  against  Rhodesia  to  say  people 
are  fighting  and  there  Is  chaos.  If  not  could 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  te  1  us 
Where     these     people     are     being     txaJned. 
whether   he   has    any   aUlances    with    those 
training  camps  where  the  Rhodeslan  people 
are  being  trained  to  come  and  disturb  the 
lives  of  the  innocent  Tribal  Trust  Land  peo- 
ple and  the  Innocent  farmers  who  are  feed- 
ing the  4.000,000  Africans  and   the   200,000 
Europeans  In  this  country? 

These  are  the  only  questions  I  would  like 
the  Prime  Minister  to  convey  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain.  Let  us  know  If 
he  is  doing  any  good  to  those  "ylng  for 
freedom  as  such,  whether  the  situation  that 
he  has  been  experiencing  not  only  in  the 
Congo,  but  in  Nigeria.  Tanzania  and  Ghana^ 
One  needs  to  mention  all  of  these.  Is  that 
what  Britain  would  like  to  see?  May  I  know 
again  through  our  Prime  Minister  whether 
Great  Britain  is  going  to  honour  Ghana  and 
Nigeria  to  sit  on  the  Prime  Minister  s  Con- 
ference? Those  people  not  only  took  their 
freedom  but  killed  their  own  Prime  Minis- 
ters; for  what  reason?  I  would  like  to  knov^ 
these  answers  if  the  Prime  Minister  would 
convey  them. 

Mr.  Newington.  As  a  back-bencher,  may 
I  sav  how  grateful  we  are  on  this  side  of 
the  House  to  see  honest  courageous  and 
determined  men  opposite,  men  who  have  the 
same  purpose  at  heart  as  we  do  on  this  side 
of  the  House,  and  that  Is  the  safety  and  se- 
curity of  Rhodesia.  I  would  like  to  give  them 
my  wholehearted  congratulaUons  and  my 
appreciation  for  their  courage.  I  feel  though. 


at  the  same  time,  the  finger  should  be  placed 
firmly  and  fairly  on  the  guilty  and  evil  men. 
The  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  hon.  member  for  Ma- 
tabeleland North  (Mr.  Behane)  on  bringing 
this  matter  up  and  the  other  members  who 
have  joined  In  this  small  debate  on  the  ad- 
journment. It  is  indeed  very  refreshing  to 
find  that  in  times  of  national  emergency 
when  we  are  challenged  as  a  country,  th^t 
we  can  have  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  taking  the  stand  that  we  have,  over 
the  last  20  minutes,  witnessed. 

I  believe  that  this  attitude  that  has  been 
portrayed  here  this  evening  is  the  attitude 
which  goes  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  country.  This  is.  in  the  naain. 
the  feeling  of  the  broad  mass  of  Rhodeslans. 
There  are  exceptions  of  course,  as  there  are 
exceptions  in  this  House.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
this  was  quite  evident  earlier  this  afternoon 
but  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  this  Is  confined 
to  a  few  people.  I  believe  the  majority  con- 
cur with  the  views  that  have  been  expressed 

How  right  It  was  to  point  out.  Sir.  what 
good  have  these  people  done  to  anybody  in 
Rhodesia  when  they  have  come  here  kill  ng 
people    indiscriminately,    black    and    whUe. 
Who  can  thev  claim  to  be  assisting?  The  hon. 
member   for   Matabeleland   North    iMr.    Be- 
hane) put  his  finger  very  firmly  on  the  spot 
when  he  said   these  are  agents  of  commu- 
nism   and  I  believe  particulariy  the  yellow 
communist,  and  that  they  would  love  to  have 
this  country  for  themselves.  If  they  did  ever 
eet   to   this"  stage,   then.   Mr.   Speaker.   God 
help  all  Rhodeslans.  not  one  section  or  an- 
other section.  I  go  along  all  the  way  with 
him  and  the  other  hon.  members  who  sup- 
ported  him   when  they  said  that  whatever 
problems  we  have  in  Rhodesia  can  only  be 
solved  by  Rhodeslans.  This  should  be  a  gol- 
den rule.  ,      ,.       T 
I  have  no  idea  what  Mr.  Wilson  is  after,  i 
am  sorry   I  cannot  make  a  constructive  reply 
to  the  question  put  to  me  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Gokwe  ( Mr.  Chigogo) . 

I  have  tried  to  get  him  to  face  up  to  his 
responsibilities   on    a   number    of   occasions 
and  he  has  failed  to  do  so.  I  do  not  think  any 
useful  purpose  will  be  served  by  going  on 
fiogglng  a  dead  horse.  Let  us  make  up  our 
minds  that  we  here  have  got  to  produce  the 
right  solution  for  Rhodesia.  Let  us  enjoy  the 
system  of  democracy  whereby  we  can  argue 
and   criticize  one   another:    this  Is  healthy. 
Opposition  is  part  and  parcel  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  we  must  have  it.  But  when  It 
comes  to  Infiltration  of  people  from  outside, 
bringing  In  outside  views  and  outside  doc- 
trines, this  win  only  be  to  the  detriment  of 
everybody  In  Rhodesia  because  Rhodesia  will 
be    divided    and    people   from    outside,    Mr. 
Speaker    I  believe  will  ultimately  come   In 
and    win    the    day    and    reap    the    bene- 
fits There  Is  room  for  all  of  us  In  Rhodesia, 
in  this  wonderful  country  which  Is  the  envy 
of  so  many  other  parts  of  the  worid.  They  are 
green  with  envy  and  this  Is  why  I  believe  so 
many  of  them  are  waging  the  war  against 
US'   they  would  love  to  have  what  we  have. 
So   as"  long  as  we  can  keep  together  and  as 
long  as  we  can  have  the  sort  of  constructive 
debates  which  we  have  seen  In  this  short  ad- 
journment,  then   I   believe   they   will   never 
succeed.  I  once  again  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  responsible  hon.  members  of  the 
Opposition  benches  for  their  contribution.— 
[Hon.  Members:  Hear,  hear.] 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeWion  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    JOHNSON    of    California.    Mr 
Speaker,   the   coniribution   that  the   94 
Job  Corps  conservation  centers  are  mak- 
ing to  preserve  and  enhance  the  forests, 
parks,  and  natural  resources  of  this  Na- 
tion  is   an   achievement   that    deser\'es 
recognition   and  praise   second  only   to 
that  for  the  recuperative  impact  which 
the  Job  Corps  program  is  having  on  the 
voungsters  themselves. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  sample  of  the  many 
newspaper  reports  that  have  appeared 
recently  in  praise  of  the  great  work 
that  these  youngsters  are  doing  in  par- 
tial repayment  for  the  chance  and  ex- 
perience that  the  people  of  this  Nation 
have  afforded  them. 

You  will  note  that  these  articles  which 
come  from  six  different  States,  describe 
some  of  the  activities  at  eight  conserva- 
tion centers  and  reflect  the  positive  re- 
lationships that  have  grown  between  the 
various  centers  and  the  neighboring 
communities. 

I  would  also  like  to  insert  several  let- 
ters written  in  thanks  to  the  corpsmen 
of  the  Fort  Vannoy  Job  Corps  Center  in 
Grants  Pass.  Oreg.,  for  their  assistance 
in  the  search  for  information  which 
would  lead  to  solving  the  disappearance 
of  one  of  the  citizens  of  the  local  com- 
munity. ,  ,  ^.  f 
Thi";  is  just  one  example  of  the  el- 
fort— bevond  duty— that  the  Job  Corps 
men  are  making  in  times  of  emergency 
and  disaster. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place 
these  items  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
[From  the  Montana  Standard.  July  30,  1967) 


JOB    CORPS    CONSERVATION    CEN- 
TERS MAKING  A  GOOD  CONTRI- 
BUTION TO  THE  NATION 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Johnson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


Job  Corps  Pays  Oft  Double 

(By  Frank  Qviinn) 
The  Anaconda  Job  Corps  Center  on  Poster 
Creek    11  miles  west  of  the  Smelter  City,  Is 
paving  dividends.  The  center  is  now  in  its 
17th  month  of  operation. 

The  dividends  are  accruing  not  only  m  the 
field  of  human  resources  but  in  financial  re- 
turns to  Montanans  living  within  the  Deer 
Lodge  National  Forest.  The  bigger  return, 
however,  is  to  the  nation  in  the  development 
of  productive  citizens. 

near  capacitt 
There  are  now  214  men  between  16  and  21 
in  the  center  program.  That  is  within  four 
enrollees  of  capacity  There  are  only  four  of 
the  boys  who  were  enrolled  when  the  camp 
openedln  March.  1966. 

\  good  majority  of  the  first  enroUees  are 
now  in  the  armed  forces.  They  completed  the 
entire  program  including  basic  education  and 
lob  training.  Some  who  did  not  go  Into  serv- 
ice are  now  employed  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  many  in  their  hometown  districts. 

Nationally,  according  to  Mike  Paplch  of 
Anaconda,  program  specialist  for  the  Job 
Corps  the  AFL-OIO  Is  cooperating  with  the 
Office 'of  Economic  Opportunity  to  acquaint 
lo-al  labor  leaders  and  members  and  others 
with  the  program.  Through  combined  spon- 
sorship of  the  AFI^CIO.  the  GEO  and  others, 
visits  are  planned  at  Job  Corps  Centers  soon. 
The  first  Montana  vislUtlon  win  be  at  the 
Kicking  Horse  Job  Corps  Center  Aug.  11.  The 
center  is  located  two  miles  south  of  Ronan 
on  VS.  93. 

Steve  Sherick  of  Butte,  director  for  the 
Anaconda  center,  and  Raymond  Karr,  Deer 
Lodge    National    Forest    supervisor,     com- 
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merited  on  the  financial  return  to  the  na- 
tion In  the  field  of  human  resources.  They 
put  It  this  way:  "A  17-year-old  youth  who  be- 
comes a  social  and  economic  failure  can  cost 
$140,000  in  public  funds  over  his  lifetime  If 
he  lives  to  be  57.  This  would  be  based  on 
$3,000  a  year  In  welfare  costs  and  $500  a 
year  in  income  taxes  he  would  have  paid  If 
employed.  The  boys  who  completed  the  full 
course  at  the  center  are  now  productive 
citizens,  either  In  the  armed  forces  or  In 
some  type  of  Industry." 

The  Anaconda  center's  work  program  for 
this  fiscal  year,  has  an  approximate  appraised 
valuation  to  Deer  Lodge  National  Forest  of 
$430,800.  Because  there  is  a  Job  Corps  In  the 
forest  area  the  estimated  total  cost  of  the 
planned  work  will  be  $237,472. 

Karr  noted  that  the  work  setup  Includes 
backlog  work  never  allocated  for  In  forest 
circles.  It  Is  only  through  the  corps  that  the 
Forest  Service  can  do  the  outlined  work.  Karr 
explained. 

LOW  DROPOCT  RATE 

There  are  boys  from  all  parts  of  the  na- 
tion at  the  Anaconda  Center  and  they  like  It. 
Sherlck  says  the  dropout  rate  at  the  Foster 
Creek  center  is  something  between  5  and  7 
percent — much  lower  than  the  national 
average. 

Most  drof>outs,  personnel  say,  result  from 
homesickness,  although  the  extended  winter, 
with  accompanying  cold,  snow  and  the  long 
spring  rams  accounted  for  many.  Some  of  the 
southlanders  yearned  for  the  odor  of  mag- 
nolia blossoms. 

It's  a  learning  and  earning  process  for  the 
corpsmen.  and  they  will  be  even  more  pro- 
ductive under  the  forest  program  outlined 
for  this  year.  The  most  extensive  program 
since  the  center  was  opened  was  prepared  by 
Sherlck  and  Frank  StiUwell,  work  program 
director. 

The  projects,  some  already  well  under  way. 
Include  installation  of  69  units  of  camping 
facilities  in  the  Phillpsburg  Bay  campground 
area  on  the  north  shore  of  Georgetown  Lake. 
About  10  of  the  units  are  completed  and 
the  other  59  will  be  complete  before  the 
summer  Is  over. 

Each  unit  includes  a  table,  fire  place,  tent 
pad  and  parking  area,  all  near  water  and 
sanitary  facilities.  The  Corpsmen  have  also 
cleaned  up  considerable  litter  around  the 
lakeshore. 

FENCING    PROJECTS 

Other  work  Includes  fencing  In  the 
Skalkaho  area,  parts  of  Deer  Lodge  County, 
and  In  the  Sliver  Star,  Buxton  and  Brown's 
areas.  This  work  Is  not  only  a  productive 
assets  for  the  Forest  Service,  but  for  farmers 
and  ranchers. 

Cross  fencing  and  rotation  of  pasture  land 
are  a  part  of  range  water  developments  under 
way  around  Dempsey,  near  Deer  Lodge,  and 
in  the  area  west  of  Sliver  Star. 

Timber  thinning  Is  continuing  in  the 
Spring  Creek  area  above  Foster  Creek,  In 
the  Storm  Lake  district  and  in  Peterson  Creek 
area,  east  of  Deer  Lodge.  This  work  will  make 
the  second-growth  lodgepole  pine  more 
valuable.  Some  of  the  timber  cut  in  the 
thinning  process  Is  sold  by  the  Forest  SerT- 
Ice  for  use  In  fencing,  for  posts  of  varlotis 
types   and   in   some   Instances   for   firewood. 

There  Is  some  prescribed  burning  under 
way  throughout  much  of  the  forest  area.  The 
clearance  by  control  burning  of  slash  areas 
and  diseased  tlmberland  sections  has  an  ap- 
praised valuation  of  $14,500.  The  estimated 
cost  Is  $355. 

HOAD    CONSTRUCTION 

Under  road  construction  and  improvement, 
the  principal  projects  are  on  the  Pikes  Peak 
forest  road  in  Granite  County  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Foster  Creek  road  west  of  Ana- 
conda. The  Pikes  Peak  road  appraised  valua- 
tion Is  $60,000.  The  estimated  cost  to  the 
Forest  Service  with  the  Job  Corps  help  Is 
$31,751.  The  Poster  Creek  road  work  has  an 


appraised  valuation  of  $98,000  amd  the  esti- 
mated cost  to  the  service  Is  $65,093.  Forest 
trails  are  also  being  improved. 

The  Phillpsburg  Bay  campground  program 
and  one  at  Delmoe  Lake  have  an  estimated 
appraised  value  of  $72,000  with  an  estimated 
cost  total  under  the  Job  Corpe  of  $29,172. 

Center  projects  at  Foster  Creek  Include 
an  addition  to  the  gymnasium  and  to  the 
maintenance  building. 

(From  the  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette, 
Oct.  8.  1967J 
Hiking    Trails    Provide    Room    To    Roam — 
Wabeno   Area   Project   Heralds  Start   of 
Construction  of  Major  System  of  Trails 
in  Nicolet  National  Forest 

(By  Bob  Woessner) 
Wabeno. — The  first  miles  of  what  eventu- 
ally will  be  a  major  network  of  hiking  trails 
are    being   cleared    in    the   Nicolet   National 
Forest. 

Badger  Trail,  a  Joint  venture  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  district  at  Laona  and 
the  government's  Job  Corps  camp  at  Black- 
well,  will  eventually  wander  through  nearly 
40  miles  of  forest  country. 

Work  should  be  completed  this  fall  and 
winter  to  allow  hiking  on  the  trail  next  year, 
according  to  Stanley  Novak  of  the  Laona 
Forest  Service  district. 

Eventually  there  will  be  trails  from  the 
Lakewood  area  north  to  the  Michigan  state 
line.  Novak  explained. 

The  trail  represents  something  of  a  de- 
parture In  outdoor  recreation  usage.  Most 
users  of  the  woods  in  the  last  two  decades 
have  been  fishermen  and  hunters. 

But  the  boom  in  camping,  especially  fam- 
ily camping,  has  led  to  a  need  for  more 
elaborate  facilities. 

Trails,  hopefully,  will  provide  part  of  the 
answer  to  family  fun  on  northwoods  vaca- 
tions. 

Novak  blazed  the  Wabeno  trail  with  an 
eye  to  scenery,  history  and  nature  study. 

Starting  at  the  logging  museum  on  High- 
way 32  in  Wabeno  the  main  trail  heads  west 
out  of  Wabeno  and  crosses  the  North  Branch 
of  the  Oconto  River  at  the  site  of  an  old 
sawmill. 

The  trail,  hilly  through  much  of  Its  length, 
overlooks  several  timber  plantations,  then 
heads  northeast  toward  Trump  Lake. 

Novak  has  routed  the  hikers  through  a  va- 
riety of  terrain  and  across  various  timber 
stands  Trails  will  be  marked  both  to  pro- 
vide directions  for  hikers  and  to  point  out 
it^ms  of  interest. 

Two  campsites  will  provide  spots  for  hikers 
who  want  more  than  a  day's  Journey.  The 
trail  also  follows  Otter  Creek  for  part  of  Us 
length  and  skirts  the  Johnson  spring  pond. 
Heading  back  toward  Wabeno.  the  route 
passes  through  two  Indian  burial  grounds 
with  their  covered  graves  and  the  sites  of 
several  old  mills. 

The  main  trail  Is  nearly  18  miles  long.  It 
follows  some  of  the  area's  old  Indian  paths 
for  much  of  Its  length.  Side  trails  will  also 
provide  18  miles  of  walking  and  will  visit 
such  spots  as  the  ghost  town  of  Padus.  an- 
other spring  pond  and  campsites. 

Work  on  the  side  loops  will  be  started  after 
the  main  loop  is  completed.  Routes  will  be 
mapped  out  offering  the  hiker  either  a  short 
stroll  through  areas  of  his  choice  or  a  sev- 
eral-day Jaunt  through  the  entire  area. 

Following  Novak*  directions,  the  Job 
Corps  crews  have  laid  out  the  24-lnch-wlde 
trail,  cleared  brush  and  will  make  and  Install 
the  needed  signs. 

The  trails  are  ample  for  hiking,  Novak  ex- 
plained, but  are  narrow  enough  to  discour- 
age cyclists  and  snowmobile  operators  from 
using  them. 

"Thoee  machines  can  tear  up  a  trail  In 
pretty  short  order,"  he  Said. 

The  hiking  paths  now  give  the  Nicolet 
visitor  three  types  of  nattrre  study  trails  to 


follow.  There  are  two  major  auto  tours the 

Oconto  and  Peshtlgo  River  tours,  and  de- 
tailed  nattire  trails  at  Boulder  and  Bear 
Lakes. 

The  project  also  provides  an  outlet  for 
the  energies  and  skills  of  the  Job  Corps  con- 
tingent from  Blackwell. 

"It  glvefe  the  boys  something  tangible  to 
build,  something  that  can  be  used  by  the 
jieople  who  visit  the  area,"  one  work  leader 
explained. 


(Prom  the  Durango  (Colo.)  Herald,  July  30 
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Pagosa  Job  Corps  Center  Seen  as  Wat  or 

Avoiding  City  Riots 

(By  Martin  Sollars) 

Pagosa  Springs. — Several  Colorado  labor 
union  leaders  and  members  of  War  oa 
Poverty  programs  visited  Instructors  and 
trainees  at  the  Pagosa  Springs  Job  Corps 
Center  on  Friday. 

Purpose  of  the  meeting  was  "to  acquaint 
the  Interested  group  with  the  Pagosa  Job 
Corps  and  to  view  first-hand  what  the 
Corps  Is  actually  doing."  said  Herrlck  S. 
Roth,  president  of  the  Colorado  Labor  Coun- 
cil of  the  AFL-CIO.  Roth  and  Mark  A.  Rei- 
mers,  center  director,  presided  at  the  pro- 
grams and  tour. 

Authorized  March  1.  1965,  the  center  pro- 
vides residential  quarters  for  out-of-work, 
out-of-school  young  men,  16  through  21 
years  of  age,  who  lack  the  education  and 
skills  necessary  to  obtain  Jobs.  Corpsmen 
participate  In  programs  of  basic  education. 
development  of  skill  training,  and  construc- 
tive work  experience  for  an  average  of  nine 
months. 

After  graduation,  corpsmen  are  assisted  in 
finding  Jobs,  rettirnlng  to  school,  or  entering 
the  armed  forces. 

Approximately  45,000  young  people  will  be 
enrolled  In  Job  Corps  by  the  end  of  1967, 
Graduation  rate  Is  high  and  Is  about  70 
percent  In  the  Pagosa  Center,  according  to 
Relmers. 

The  Pagosa  Springs  Job  Corps  Is  located 
seven  miles  northwest  of  Pagosa  Springs  and 
Is  administered  by  the  San  Juan  National 
Forest  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  Capacity  ol 
the  center  Is  112  boys. 

Roth  said  that  "There  Is  little  doubt  that 
the  Pagosa  Springs  Job  Corps  Conservation 
Center  is  doing  the  job  it  was  created  to 
do;  moreover.  I  would  say  that  the  ten  AFL- 
CIO  union  leaders  from  eight  different  juris- 
dictions of  our  labor  movement  who  visited 
the  Center  on  Friday  were  In  general  agree- 
ment that  the  investment  Is  worth  every  dol- 
lar plus  some. 

"The  riots  In  Newark  and  Detroit  are  a 
renewed  warning  to  all  of  us  In  America- 
three  years  after  Watts — that  the  nation  Is 
sitting  on  a  tinder  dry  powder  keg.  Most  of 
the  powder  and  tinder  relate  to  the  teenage 
and  early  20-year  olds  In  our  rural  and  urban 
slums. 

"The  cost  of  rebuilding  just  the  properties 
destroyed  by  the  Insurrection  In  Detroit  will 
be  the  equivalent  of  $40,000  per  youth  who 
lives  In  the  area;  the  cost  of  one  year's  Job 
Corps  Training  at  Pagosa  nets  out  to  the 
taxpayer  at  around  $3,000  for  an  entire  year; 
the  young  men  being  trained  at  Pagosa  come 
from  the  ghettos  like  the  one  that  was  liter- 
ally blown  up  In  Detroit." 

Roth  added,  that  "there  Is  some  contrast 
In  the  cost  of  destruction  as  compared  witb 
the  cost  of  giving  hope  and  pride  to  young 
people  who  can  be  productive  citizens.  At  the 
moment,  most  of  the  Uke-sltuated  youth  In 
our  nation  have  little  reason  to  see  hope: 
they  are  alienated  from  us.  They  Intend  to 
war  upon  those  of  us  who  seem  so  undis- 
turbed, albeit  fearful,  of  the  who  mess. 

"But  the  young  men  who  come  to  Job 
Corps  In  Pagosa  cease  to  be  warriors;  cease 
to  be  antagonists.  They  see  hope  Instead  of 
despair;  It's  obvious  that  Mark  Relmers  and 
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hts  staff  are  building  confidence,  literacy  and 
Skills  inw  the  fabric  of  each  of  the  individ- 
uals who  manage  to  get  there.  »»,,„„<. 
"  .'w-e  would  have  to  conclude  many  things 
from  our  day  at  Pagosa.  Roth  emphasized. 
T^^orthe  prime  ones  are:  (1)  Our  Colorado 
^^O  needs  to  give  more  vigorous  sup- 
^^Tthan  ever  before  to  major  funding  of 
?^e  Job  corps  program  of  the  OfQce  of  Eco- 
nomic opportunity;  in  fact,  we  realize  that 
cXrado  could  provide  the  setting  for  100 
Srs  like  pagosa;  and  (2)  the  U5.  Forest 
^rvlce  as  a  contracting  agent  with  Job 
r:"  ^JoEO.  has  learned  In  these  past  two 
«a?s^t  only  how  to  do  the  Job.  but  It  is 
dolne  it  as  probably  no  other  comparable 
Jency.  public  or  private,  could  do  It  with 
rfpdlcatlon  and  skill. 

■^ery  citizen  of  any  affluence  or  influence 
or  both  in  our  state  ought  to  be  speaking  out, 
for  the  Pagosas  may  be  the  saviors  of  the 
o-reat  urban  centers  of  our  nation— and  this 
could  induce  our  own  Colorado  urbanites— 
Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  and  Puebla  ' 

The  KTOUP  toured  departments  within  the 
Center  consisting  of  basic  education  skills, 
basic  work  vocational  skills,  and  social  de- 
velopment. All  buildings  and  facilities  at  the 
center  were  open  to  the  group  including  dor- 
mitories, educational  buildings,  supply  build- 
ines  the  office,  and  the  shop. 

General  areas  the  corpsmen  are  trained  In 
include  clerical,  culinary,  conservation,  con- 
struction, maintenance,  medical,  and  auto 
mechanics.  On  the  job  training  Is  emphasized 
m  the  facilities  at  the  center.  Learning  by 
doing  Is  the  main  theme  at  the  center's  pro- 
gram, according  to  the  32-member  staff. 

(From  the  Mlssoullan,  Sept.  10.  1967] 

Tr.\pper  Creek  Job  Corps:  Montana's  First 

Job  Corps  Center- A  Progress  RE3>ort 

(By  Bob  Olson) 

DARBY.— The  -Trapper  Creek  Jo*^^  Corps 
conservation  Center,  located  South  of  Darb>. 
m  the  southern  end  of  the  Bitter  Root  Val- 
ley, has  been  in  operation  for  Just  over  a 
vear  and  a  half.  ^    , 

■  At  the  end  of  that  time,  Robert  Steiner, 
corps  director,  said  that  the  program  is 
colng  well.  With  a  potential  capacity  of  216. 
the  center  now  has  200  boys  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  21.  representing  about  30  of 
the  states,   including  Montana   and  Alaska. 

There  are  52  staff  members  including  two 
clerks,  two  cooks  and  a  nurse.  As  the  first 
center  in  Montana.  Trapper  Creek  opened  on 
Jan.  1,  1966,  and  the  first  corpsman  arrived 

on  Jan.  12. 

biggest  problem 

Director  Steiner  said  that  the  biggest 
single  problem  at  the  center  is  the  lack  of 
social  life  for  the  corpsmen.  However  re- 
cently instituted  trips  to  the  Moses  Lake, 
Wash.,  Women's  Job  Corps  Center  has  Im- 
proved the  attitude  of  the  local  corpsmen 

°  The  activities  at  the  Trapper  Creek  Center 
take  three  directions:  education,  work  and 
\'ocatlons. 

In  the  education  department  basic  skills 
such  as  reading,  math  and  writing  are 
stressed,  as  some  of  the  corpsmen  arrive  at 
the  center  unable  to  read,  write  or  do  simple 
arithmetic.  Other  areas  of  Instruction  are 
typing,  history,  arts  and  craft*  and  voca- 
tions. 

vabiett  of  work 

One  instructor  was  especially  enthusiastic 
about  a  course  called  the  "world  of  work." 
Here,  the  corpsmen  are  exposed  to  a  variety 
of  different  Jobs  and  are  shown  what  Is  ex- 
pected of  one  who  Is  employed  in  specific 
Jobs.  Reading  and  math  are  uught  with 
programmed  materials,  allowing  each  stu- 
dent to  work  at  his  own  level  of  accomplish- 
ment while  the  Instructor  works  with  In- 
dividuals or  small  groups. 

In  the  work  program,  the  center  Is  at- 
tempting to  do  the  kinds  of  projects  that 


will  both  provide  basic  on-the-job  training 
for  the  corpsmen  and  benefit  the  community 
as  well.  When  the  work  program  supervisor 
was  asked  If  corpsmen  were  doing  Jobs  that 
would  reduce  the  employment  opportunities 
for  local  workers,  he  answered,  "Definitely 
not  The  boys  are  doing  projects  that  would 
not  be  done,  either  for  lack  of  finances  or 
time,  if  they  were  not  doing  them." 

NUMEROUS    PROJECTS 

Some  of  the  projects  which  corpsmen 
have  done  or  are  now  doing  Include:  three 
miles  of  reconstruction  and  cleaning  on  the 
White  Cap  Trail;  spring  fiood  control  work 
on  the  Nez  Perce  Road,  the  East  Fork  Road 
and  the  Bitter  Root  River;  improved  three 
miles  of  road  on  Bear  Creek  west  of  Victor; 
thinned  five  acres  of  pine  on  Lick  Creek; 
cleared  a  mile  of  road  right-of-way  on  Vapor 
Creek;  constructed  lU  miles  of  fence  and 
put  in  four  cattle  guards  on  Guide  Creek; 
built  22  fireplace  grates  for  Forest  Service 
campground  fireplaces;  constructed  18 
double-pit  prefab  toilets  for  Forest  Service 
campgrounds,  as  well  as  a  number  of  small 
projects  including  cleanup  of  Rivervlew 
Cemetery  in  Hamilton.  This  does  not  Include 
work  done  at  the  center  itself. 

NEW    construction 

The  corpsmen  are  currently  engaged  in 
constructing  a  new  ranger  station  at  Sula, 
16  miles  south  of  the  center.  About  10  boys 
are  working  with  staff  carpenters  and  elec- 
tricians doing  the  basic  construction  of  the 
station  which  will  house  the  ranger's  of- 
fices, radio  room  and  rest  rooms.  While  at 
Sula,  the  boys  live  in  a  spike  camp,  return- 
ing to  the  center  on  the  weekend. 

The  work  program  and  the  education  pro- 
gram operate  concurrently,  with  each  corps- 
man  alternating  one  week  of  work  and  one 
week  in  the  classroom. 


third  phase 
The  third  phase  of  the  program,  vocational 
education,  or  as  the  director  calls  it.  "resi- 
dential living."  is  important  because  It  pre- 
pares the  bov  to  return  to  his  own  commu- 
nity as  a  contributing  citizen,  at  least  par- 
tiallv  equipped  to  earn  his  own  way. 

In"  this  phase,  the  young  men  are  intro- 
duced to  a  variety  of  vocations  and  are  given 
basic  instruction  in  them.  The  areas  of  work 
include  carpentry,  welding,  electrical  wiring, 
building  maintenance,  service  station  at- 
tendant, cooking,  body  and  fender  work,  auto 
mechanics  and  laundry  work. 

After  satisfactorily  completing  the  Tr^P" 
per  Creek  program,  a  corpsman  may  attend 
an  urban  center  and  receive  specialized 
training  in  a  selected  field. 

LONGRUN    savings 

A  spokesman  for  the  program  said  that, 
while  per  pupil  costs  are  quite  high  at  the 
center.  It  should  be  a  saving  in  the  long  run 
because  a  bov  should  be  able  to  return  to  his 
home  area  as  a  wage  earner  rather  than  a 
recipient  of  welfare. 

The  corpsmen  are  housed  in  dormitories 
which  accommodate  54  boys  each.  They  are 
fed  in  a  dining  room  cafeteria.  All  Janitor 
work  in  the  buildings  is  done  by  corpsmen 
as  a  part  of  their  training  program. 

Everything  Is  furnished  to  corpsman,  and 
he  receives  $30  per  month  for  spending 
money  Social  security  and  Income  taxes  are 
deducted  from  his  allowance.  After  a  month 
at  the  center  a  corpsman  Is  eligible  for  a  $75 
clothing  allowance.  Also,  by  earning  points 
for  working  or  for  progress  in  education,  a 
corpsman  may  become  eligible  for  four  $5 
raises  during  tils  stay  at  the  center. 
strict  discipline 

Trapper  Creek  operates  under  strict  rules 
of  discipline,  with  counsellors  on  duty  24 
hours  a  day.  Steiner  said  that  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  enrollees  leave  before  their  pro- 
gram is  completed  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
including  parental  requests  for  their  rettxrn 


or  homesickness.  A  few  have  left  and  then 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  return. 

Optimistic  about  the  future  of  the  center. 
Steiner  said.  "We  just  aren't  having  many 
problems  now." 

Board  of  County  Commissioners, 
Josephine  County,  Oreg.. 
Grants  Pass,  Oreg.,  August  1,  1967. 
Mr.  James  Stoop. 

Director,  Fort  Vannoy  Job  Corps  Camp. 
Grants  Pass.  Oreg. 

Dear  Mr  Stoop:  The  Josephine  Couniy 
Board  of  Commissioners  wish  to  express  our 
appreciation  to  your  staff  and  particularly 
vour  voung  men  who  participated  in  Lake 
Countv  in  the  search  for  information  which 
would'lead  to  the  solving  the  disappearance 
of  one  of  our  local  citizens,  Mr,  Cy  Bemet. 
Commissioner  Rlnguette  commented  that 
vour  men  had  one  of  the  most  difficult  por- 
tions of  the  search  Inasmuch  as  they  covered 
areas  bv  foot  under  hot  and  dry  conditions 
which  could  not  be  searched  by  jeep  or  on 
horseback. 

This  was  a  public  spirited  act  on  the  part 
of  the  Job  Corps  over  and  beyond  the  regular 
line  of  dutv.  We  hope  you  will  inform  all 
those  involved  in  the  search  how  much  their 
efforts  are  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  G.  McGregor, 

Chairman. 

State  of  Oregon, 
Departmtnt  of  State  Police, 

Medford,  August  3,  1967. 

Mr.  James  Stoop. 

Center  Director,  Fort   Vannoy  Job  Corps 
Center,  Grants  Pass,  Oreg. 

Dear  Sm ;  We  wish  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion for  the  assistance  rendered  by  members 
of  the  Fort  Vannoy  Job  Corps  on  July  28. 
29  and  30.   1967  in  Lake  County. 

The  Job  Corps  members  were  not  only 
energetic  in  the  search  for  missing  hunter  Cy 
Bernet.  but  followed  directives  promptly  and 
enthusiastically.  Their  courteous  attitude 
toward  supervisors  and  search  directors  was 
favorably  noticed  and  commented  upon. 

Please"  convev  our  thanks  to  supervisors 
Leroy  Palm.  Edgar  Hlte  and  Donald  Howell  as 
well "  as  participating  members  of  Fort 
Vannoy. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Holly  V.  Holcomb. 

Superintendent . 

Bv    E.    W.    TlCHENOR, 

Captain. 


[From  the  Grants  Pass  Dally  Courier, 

Aug.  8.  1967] 
Letters  to  the  Editor;   Searchers 
Thanked 
Dear  Sir:  I  would  like  to  make  known  my 
gratitude  to  the  members  of  the  Josephine 
County  Sheriff's  Posse,  who  traveled  at  their 
own    expense   to    partake    in   the   search    of 
Julv  28-30.  Thev  spent  the  greater  part  of 
Sat"urdav    under    the    desert    sun    and    they 
covered  "large  areas  with  little  personal  re- 
ward other  than  their  collective  blisters  and 
calluses. 

In  addition,  one  can  but  praise  the  Job 
Corps  for  the  manner  in  which  they  per- 
formed the  arduous  task  they  were  called  up- 
on to  undertake.  Friday  afternoon,  the  en- 
tirety of  Saturday,  and  Sunday  morning  they 
walked  mile  after  mile  about  that  sun-raked 
earth.  Keeping  horseplay  at  a  minimum,  they 
searched  acre  upon  acre  and  wore  out  a  state 
policeman  or  two.  Those  who  came  In  con- 
tact with  the  Job  Corpsmen  enjoyed  that 
contact  as  thev  proved  to  be  an  exceeding 
amiable  group.  As  one  who  also  trudged  the 
same  parcel  of  Inferno.  I  can  appreciate  their 
endeavors. 

Once  again.  I  would  like  to  thank  every  one 
who  participated  in  the  search  for  Cy  Bemet. 

Tom  C.  Bernkt. 
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Lake  Oottntt  Civn.  Dkfense, 
Lakeview,  Oreg.,  August  8, 1967. 
Gentlemen:  It  was  a  pleasure  to  have  your 
Job    Corps    assistance    in    the    recent    liake 
County   search    for   Mr.   Cy   Burnett  of  the 
Grants  Pass  area. 

These  Boys,  under  the  supervisors  Palm, 
Hlte,  and  Howell,  not  only  did  a  thorough 
Job  In  the  area  assigned  to  them,  but  were 
extremely  easy  to  work  with.  They  are  a  credit 
to  the  Job  Corjjs  movement. 

Again  thanking  you  for  the  participation. 
I  am. 

Very  sincerely, 

E.  L.  MCKINNEY, 

Director. 

[Speed  message] 
Grants  Pass  Sporting  Goods  and 
Western  We:ar, 

Grants  Pass.  Oreg.,  August  2, 1967. 
Jim  Stoop. 
Fort  V annoy  Job  Corps. 

Dear  Mr.  Stoop:  Please  accept  and  give  my 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  boys  who 
aided  In  the  search  for  my  husband  this  past 
weekend.  From  all  reports  they  acted  and  did 
a  magnificent  Job  and  felt  truly  sorry  they 
were  unable  to  find  any  clues. 

Our  son,  Tom,  Sgt.  Gardner,  and  all  others 
have  talked  with  have  nothing  but  praise 
for  these  boys. 

It  was  a  hard,  long  and  unrewarding  Job 
but  they  did  no  griping. 

If  possible  I  should  like  to   thank,   per- 
sonally, each  boy.  Again  my  slncerest  thanks 
to  you  and  your  group. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Ct  Bernet. 

I  From  the  North  Dakota  Union  Farmer,  Sep- 
tember 1967) 
Kids  Escape  Ghettos  or  Citt,  Ghettos  op 
Mind 

The  Dickinson  Job  Corps  Center  haa  a 
mimeographed  newspaper  called  the  Hilltop 
news.  It's  pretty  largely  devoted  to  ballgames, 
with  an  occasional  reflection  on  what  the 
Job  Corps  experience  is  all  about.  One  of 
these  Is  "A  Poem  of  Hope"  by  FVanklln  Scott: 

"He  like  the  bird,  who 
Halting  in  his  flight 
On  limb  too  slight 
Feels  It  give  way  beneath  him. 
Yet  sings 
Knowing  he  has  wings." 

Now  that  is  a  pretty  fair  expression  for  a 
young  man  who  is  Just  learning  to  handle 
the  language.  Really  a  lot  better  tribute  to 
the  program  than  all  the  reams  written  by 
politicians,  bureaucrats  and  sociologists. 
There  are  a  great  many  limbs  too  slight  for 
perching,  and  a  fellow  needs  the  best  pair  of 
wings  he  can  get.  It's  the  business  of  the  Job 
Corps  to  provide  flight  training. 

The  urban  and  rural  slums  that  Corpsmen 
come  from  might — with  great  determination 
and  expense — be  eliminated  In  20  or  In  30 
years.  Meanwhile  there  must  be  escape  routes 
for  those  who  are  young  enough  and  brave 
enough  to  take  them. 

One  such  route  Is  the  Corps,  a  voluntary 
residential  training  program  for  young  men 
and  women  16  through  21.  Most  of  them  are 
out  of  school,  unemployed  or  underemployed. 
Many  are  illiterate  and  untrained.  Some  have 
minor  police  records.  Not  all  of  them  make 
It,  but  an  Impressive  number  do — going  on 
to  college  or  specialized  training  or  good 
Jobs  or  military  service. 

North  Dakota  has  two  of  the  93  Job  Corps 
conservation  centers — at  Dickinson  and  Bis- 
marck. There  are  also  10  urban  centers  for 
men,  18  for  women,  and  two  sjjeclal  centers. 
As  of  August  21,  there  were  19.196  youths 
enrolled.  The  program.  Including  capital  out- 
lays and  other  costs  Is  financed  by  $303,- 
400.681  in  obligated  federal  funds  in  fiscal 
1966.  8205.037,270  In  fiscal  1967. 


The  Corps  Is  an  agency  of  the  Ofl5ce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  is  a  part  of  Its 
so-called  War  on  Poverty.  OEO  Director  Sar- 
gent Slirlver  recently  described  his  war  alms 
for  a  House  committee  in  this  way: 

"I  want  to  say  a  word  about  ghettos.  Right 
away  we  think  of  a  city  slum.  But  there  Is 
another  kind  of  ghetto — an  interior  ghetto  of 
the  mind  where  we  seal  off  parts  of  demo- 
cracy that  dont  suit  us,  where  we  box  off 
our  obligations  to  Justice  and  shut  out  our 
commitments  to  fairness.  This  ghetto  of  the 
mind  is  no  less  stinking  and  rotten  than  the 
ghetto  of  the  city.  Right  now,  all  of  us  have 
ghettos  to  get  out  of.  The  sooner  we  begin, 
the  sooner  this  country  can  become  what  its 
founders  meant  it  to  be.  In  truth,  the  War 
on  Poverty  Is  not  being  fought  for  the  p>oor. 
It  is  for  all  Americans — because  all  Americans 
stand  to  gain  by  It.  Not  Just  with  peace  In  our 
cities,  but  also  peace  In  our  hearts." 

But  of  course  this  war  for  peace  costs 
money,  and  OEO's  armies  are  much  sniped  at 
by  pennywlse  Congressmen.  Job  Corps  Direc- 
tor William  P.  Kelly  has  admitted  "our  share 
of  failure,"  but  claims  that  70  percent  of  his 
75.000  graduates  are  employed  or  In  school  or 
military  service.  And  he  says  these  grads 
will  save  the  country  a  lot  of  cash. 

Mr.  Kelly  told  a  Senate  committee  that  a 
youth  of  17  who  becomes  a  social  and  eco- 
nomic failure  can  cost  $140,000  In  public 
funds  over  his  lifetime  If  he  lives  to  age  57 — 
based  on  $3,000  a  year  in  welfare  costs  and 
$500  a  year  in  Income  taxes  he  would  have 
paid  If  employed. 

If  just  2.100  youths  were  turned  into  pro- 
ductive citizens,  said  Mr.  Kelly,  it  could  offset 
the  $295  million  the  Corps  wanted  for  this 
fiscal  year,  and  he  said  If  the  Corps  reached 
Its  goal  of  56,000  successful  graduates  this 
year,  it  would  be  doing  about  25  times  better 
than  that. 

The  dropout  rate  Is  admittedly  high,  but 
has  dropped  from  65  percent  to  40  percent. 
The  program  is  after  all  a  voluntary  one.  and 
Mr.  Kelly  points  out  that  enrollees  are  "the 
hardest  core  of  the  hard-core  poor."  Four  of 
10  Corpsmem  are  from  families  on  relief;  3  of 
10  can't  read  or  write:  6  of  10  are  from 
broken  homes,  and  8  of  10  haven't  seen  a  doc- 
tor or  a  dentist  In  the  past  10  years. 

Conservation  centers,  like  the  type  In 
North  Dakota,  axe  for  boys  with  less  than  an 
eighth-grade  reading  level.  They  concentrate 
on  basic  reading  and  math,  and  work  skills 
like  carpentry,  welding,  auto  mechanics  and 
cooking.  Each  Corpsmen  proceeds  at  his  own 
speed,  and  the  basic  hitch  varies  from  90  days 
to  two  years.  They  produce  things  like  fuel 
and  water  tanks,  cattle  gtiards  and  small 
buildings,  and  work  on  fences,  roads  and 
dams  on  Forest  Service  and  National  Park 
lands.  Directors  say  the  skills  themselves  are 
less  important  than  the  development  of  good 
work  habits  and  attitudes.  Basic  graduates 
can  get  more  specialized  training  at  the 
urban  centers. 

Corpsmen  are  paid  $30  a  month,  with  merit 
raises  to  $50,  plus  board  and  room,  some 
clothing,  medical  and  dental  care.  They  get 
two  days  of  home  leave  for  each  month 
served.  Discipline  Is  enforced  by  fines,  extra 
duty,  or  restriction  of  passes.  Ted  Butler, 
education  director  at  Dickinson,  says  "Just 
plain  talking  to"  is  usually  enough. 

Most  of  Dickinson's  200-odd  Corpsmen  live 
In  supervised  dormitories.  For  the  couple  of 
dozen  top  students  there  Is  an  honor  dorm 
where  the  boys  elect  their  own  government 
and  operate  their  own  credit  union. 

There  are  Intramural  sports  and  matches 
with  town  teams  and  other  nearby  Corps 
centers,  occasional  trips,  and  work  periods 
In  other  Forest  Service  areas. 

The  Dickinson  center  recently  observed  its 
second  anniversary  with  a  well-ettended 
Of)en  house.  It  was  activated  Jtme  15.  1965. 
and  occupies  a  former  Air  Force  radsu'  camp 
on  a  windy  hill  north  of  the  city.  Relation- 
ships   with    townspeople    have    been    fairly 


good,  barring  a  few  expected  minor  Incidents, 
and  a  Community  Council  meets  with  the 
Job  Corps  staff  orbce  a  month. 

The  advanced  urban  centers  are  run  by 
corporations  under  contract  with  OEO.  One 
of  these.  International  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph, is  sponsoring  an  ad  in  65  newspapers 
and  magazines.  The  ad  siiows  a  CorpsmaE 
reading  a  Sax  Rohmer  paperback,  "The  In- 
sidious Dr.  Fu  Manchu."  The  caption  says 
"He's  not  exactly  reading  Shakespeare.  But  at 
least  he's  reading.  Hamlet  just  won't  turn 
him  on.  Dr.  Fu  Manchu  will.  And  to  a  g\jy 
who  never  read  a  book  In  his  life — any 
book — It's  a  start. 

"He's  a  Corpsman  at  the  Kilmer  Job  Corps; 
Center  In  New  Jersey  and  like  most  ottier 
Corpsmen.  he's  a  school  dropout.  The  prob- 
lem: how  to  get  these  boys  to  start  reading 
and  writing  so  that  their  mental  skills  matcli 
the  Job  skills  they're  learning." 

Recently,  ITT  set  up  an  experiment  based 
on  the  work  of  Dr.  Daniel  N.  Fader.  "Thou- 
sands of  paperbacks  of  all  kinds  were  made 
available,  and  now  boys  who  have  never  read 
a  book  before  are  reading  two  or  more  a  week. 

"As  a  boys  reading  improves  and  he  learns 
sentence  structure  and  punctuation,  his 
sophistication  in  books  grows. 

"When  many  of  these  boys  come  to  Kil- 
mer, they  find  it  almost  impossible  to  ex- 
press themselves.  Now  when  they  leave, 
they've  found  an  exciting  new  way:  with 
words." 

And  some  of  them,  like  the  poet  of  The 
Hilltop  News,  have  found  exciting  new  ideas 
to  express. 

[From    the    Placer vllle     (Calif.)     Mountain 

Democrat   &   Times,   Sept.   7,    1967] 
Job  Corpsmen   Aiding  in   Construction  of 

Lake   Tahoe   Stream   Profile    Chamber 
(By  Laura  Sealy) 

Sly  Park. — The  construction  of  a  unique 
addition  to  the  Eldorado  national  forest's 
Lake  Tahoe  Visitor  center  is  receiving  a  sig- 
nificant boost  by  the  participation  of  corps- 
men  from  the  Sly  Park  Job  corps  center. 

diveeting  creek 

The  corpsmen,  under  the  direction  of  their 
Instructors,  Earl  Sealy,  work  leader,  and  Mar- 
vin Brown,  carpenter,  are  In  the  process  cf 
diverting  Taylor  creek  through  the  new 
Stream  Profile  Chamber  and  back  into  its 
natural  channel. 

The  Profile  Chamber,  the  only  of  its  kind 
built  specifically  for  public  use,  is  one  of 
three  In  the  world.  In  Sweden  there  Is  a  small 
chamber  for  beavers  and  there  Is  also  one. 
the  Sage  Hen  chamber,  at  Truckee,  both  of 
which  are  designed  primarily  for  research 
purpKJses. 

The  Taylor  creek  chamber  is  scheduled  for 
completion  Nov.  1.  1968  and  is  designed  to 
give  forest  visitors  a  broad  understr.nding  of 
what  goes  on  in  a  trout  stream. 

Exhibits  and  displays  Inside  the  Profile 
Chamber  will  be  done  by  Sly  Park  Jobs  corps 
center  exhibit  specialist  John  Jenott,  who 
will  interpret  the  graphic  story  of  the  Fallen 
Leaf  lake  watershed. 

The  oblique  architectural  form  of  the 
building  win  afford  Jenott  many  areas  for 
telling  the  story  of  the  Taylor  creek  fishery, 
four  seasons  of  the  year  and  activities  In  the 
stream  bed. 

below  ground  chamber 

A  path  from  the  Visitor  Center  leads  to  the 
Profile  Chamber  which  is  entered  by  grad- 
ually descending  ramps  to  six  feet  below 
ground  level.  Visitors  will  pass  through  the 
building  with  33  feet  of  window  showing  a 
view  of  the  pool  where  fish  will  seek  cover 
and  move  out  to  feed.  A  typical  spawn- 
ing bed  in  a  stream  will  be  shown,  and  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  visitors  will  ac- 
tually see  fish  from  Lake  Tahoe  spawn.  A 
white  water  rlfHe  area  In  the  stream  where 
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aquatic  sUeam  Insects  live  to  provide  food 
for  the  fish  will  also  be  In  view. 

Three  types  of  fish  to  be  seen  wUl  be  the 
Kokanee.  spawning  season,  November;  Rain- 
bow trout,  spawning  season,  April-May;  Ger- 
man Brown,  spawning  season,  October. 

liccording  to  Robert  K.  Morris,  forest 
na'turallst  for  the  Eldorado  national  forest, 
the  Visitor  Center  now  contains  an  amphi- 
theater plus  the  center  building.  It  serves  the 
interpretive  needs  of  three  national  forests 
in  the  Tahoe  Basin  Eldorado  national  forest 
Stream  Profile  Chamber.  Corpsmen  partlcl- 
oaUng  in  this  phase  of  the  construction  are 
Iferman  Seymore,  Dave  Courtney.  Otis 
Sanders. 

interest  increasing 

Morris  states  71,000  people  took  part  In 
various  aspects  of  the  USFS  recreation  and 
visitor  information  program  in  1966.  The  use 
in  1967  is  up  approximately  60 '~r  over  last 
vear.  The  center  Is  staffed  by  four  seasonal 
naturalists  in  the  summer  and  two  on  a  year 
around  basis. 

In  the  fall,  college  students  and  schools 
participate  In  conducted  tours  of  the  spawn- 
ing streams.  Tavlor  creek  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant spawning  tributary  of  Lake  Tahoe 
and  the  fish  story  here  is  important  to  any- 
one interested  In  fish  and  fish  research. 
Winter  activities  at  the  Visitor  Center  In- 
clude ski  tours  throughout  the  area. 

With  the  new  Stream  Profile  Chamber 
added  to  the  Visitor  Center,  there  will  be 
opportunities  for  scientific  fishery  research 
to  aid  and  improve  fishing  In  mountain 
streams  and  lakes  and  also  production  In 
hatcheries. 

The  California  State  Fish  and  Game 
department  Is  participating  in  the  develop- 
ment and  future  use  of  the  chamber. 


[Prom   the    Klamath    Palls    (Oreg.)    paper, 

July  23,  1967) 
Ckup  Director  Speaks:  Trmls,  TRiBTn-ATioNS 
AND  Successes  of  Job  Corps  Outlined  for 

ROTARIANS 

When  the  Job  Corps  was  first  introduced 
several  years  ago  people  in  some  commu- 
nities, Including  Klamath  Falls — pushed  the 
panic-button,  cried  in  anguish  and  widely 
announced  they  deplored  the  whole,  miser- 
able idea. 

Grants  Pass,  where  Port  Vannoy  Conser- 
vation Center  is  located,  was  no  exception. 

This  was  indicated  Friday  when  the  direc- 
tor of  that  camp,  James  H.  Stoops,  addressed 
the  Rotary  Club.  "Eighty  to  90  per  cent  of 
the  people  in  the  Grants  Pass  area  favor  the 
camp.  But  one  person  can  make  a  noise  you 
can  hear  all  the  way  across  the  nation. 

'T  found  out  they  still  have  a  Ku  Klux 
Klan  group  in  Granti  Pass — small  but  active. 
And  we  have  the  John  Blrchers. 

"At  the  beginning  3,300  people  signed  a 
petition  opposing  the  center;  3.300  out  of  a 
population  of  about  11,000.  But  It's  all  work- 
ing out  well  now,"  he  said.  "Economically  the 
program  means  $650,000  a  year  to  Grants 
Pass." 

Stoops,  a  forestry  graduate  of  Oregon  State 
University  in  1935  and  himself  a  product  of 
the  old  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  cited 
some  of  the  work  the  young  men  in  the  Job 
Corps  have  done  since  the  camp  was  begun 
two  years  ago. 

"We  work  basically  for  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  Some  of  our  work  Is  with  the 
Forest  Service.  Last  summer,  for  Instance, 
our  corpsmen  fought  17  fires.  They  dJd  re- 
forestation work,  made  stream  improvements 
and  built  16  fish  screens  for  the  State  Game 
Commission  which  saved  an  estimated  800,- 
OOO  salmon  and  steelhead. 

"These  kids  have  never  had  a  chance  to  do 
anything  for  anyone,"  he  stated.  When  they 
know  their  efforts  are  appreciated,  "they  bust 
their  buttons." 

He  noted  that  work  was  done  at  the  Girl 
Scout  camp  at  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  that 


a  unit  of  his  group  Is  now  working  on  a 
project  at  Lincoln  on  the  Green  Springs 
Highway. 

Seven  teachers  are  on  the  suff  at  Camp 
Vannov.  The  boys,  16-21,  go  to  school  one 
week  and  work  the  next.  The  two  groups 
alternate,  he  said.  "Sixty-two  percent  of  the 
young  people  who  have  gone  through  the 
cimp  have  been  rehabilitated  successfully," 
he  said. 

Unlike  the  old  CCC.  he  said,  the  Job  Corps 
goes  ftu-ther  than  being  a  poverty  program. 
"These  boys  have  been  school  dropouts.  Some 
have  a  prison  record.  Most  of  them  have 
never  been  out  of  a  city.  Thirty  two  of  our 
first  80  corpsmen  couldn't  read  or  write." 

Stoops  praised  three  VISTA  volunteers, 
average  age  70.  who  have  been  Invaluable  In 
aiding  the  lads  to  learn  reading  and  writing. 
"Their  accomplishment  has  been  amazing. ' 
Stoops  said  that  In  classes,  the  boys  are 
taught  to  read,  do  math  and  learn  something 
of  the  world  at  work.  "We  try  to  teach  them 
to  get  and  hold  a  Job.  Many  of  these  kids  are 
exceptionallv  good  with  their  hands  and  that 
through  testing  they  have  found  that  their 
IQs  Jump  50  points  over  a  short  period  of 
time.  "IQ  tests  don't  mean  much  if  you're 
miserable."  he  told  the  Rotarlans. 

"Some  of  these  kids  don't  make  It.  They 
can't  adjust.  They  get  homesick  even  If  they 
do  come  from  a  poor  environment.  But 
they're  not  allowed  to  resign." 

The  Job  Corps  program.  Stoops  explained, 
"costs  $1,500  before  he  even  arrives  In  camp." 
He  added  that  It  takes  $5,800  a  year  for  each 
corpsman.  "But  a  welfare  recipient  gets  $4.- 
800.  I'm  told.  If  we  save  10  per  cent  of  them, 
the  program  will  have  paid  for  Itself." 

He  said  the  Job  Corps  creates  some  prob- 
lems in  the  local  community.  But,  generally, 
the  program  has  been  a  success.  Many  of  the 
youths,  when  thev  arrive,  are  In  poor  health 
besides  being  deficient  mentally.  Through 
work,  training,  school,  sports  and  a  feeling  of 
being  wanted,  great  progress  Is  obvious. 

In  the  field  of  athletics,  incidentally,  one 
vouth,  "Who  never  had  on  a  pair  of  track 
shoes."  may  be  competing  nationally.  He 
finished  six  Inches  behind  another  young- 
ster m  a  recent  state  AAU  meet  In  the  100- 
vard  dash.  The  winner  ran  It  In  .09.9. 


Job  Corps  in  Bismarck:  A  Year's  Evaluation 
(By  James  Conmy) 

On  August  19  It  win  be  Job  Corps  plus 
one— one  year  since  Job  Corps  trainees  have 
been  In  Bismarck.  ,  v,  ^  -^. 

So  how  do  Bismarck  and  the  Job  Corps 
Center  stand  now.  after  almost  a  year  of 
operation  by  the  center?  „   .,    i. 

"Great!"  said  Bismarck  Mayor  E.  V.  Lahr. 
"The  center  Is  a  part  of  our  community.  If 
It  weren't,  It  would  cause  a  lot  of  problems." 

What  problems  do  exist,  Lahr  said,  are 
mainly  operational  and  administrative,  Uke 
negotiating  a  Bismarck  city  fire  protection 
contract  for  the  Job  Corps  center,  which  Is  a 
federal  reservation. 

"The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  there've  been  so 
few  problems  we  wouldn't  even  know  the 
boys  were  there."  Lahr  said. 

Bismarck  police  commissioner  Ernest  Fleck 

3  creed- 

"From  a  police  angle,  we've  had  neither  a 
large  number  of  Incidents  nor  any  serious 
ones,"  Fleck  said.  "There's  been  some  fight- 
ing—usuallv  among  Job  Corps  trainees  them- 
selves— a  little  vandalism  and  a  few  drink- 
ing Incidents,  but  nothing  we  haven't  ever 
experienced  from  local  boys." 

Fleck  also  wished  to  make  clear  that  Job 
Corps  trainees  don't  receive  any  special  han- 
dUng. 

"We  treat  them  like  anyone  else — no  favor- 
itism and  no  harassment." 

Bismarck  police  handle  aU  Incidents  within 
the  city  limits,  but  if  no  complaints  are  filed 
against  offenders  the  poUce  do  little  but 
report  the  Incident. 


One  Incident  came  to  public  attention  last 
week  when  two  Job  Corps  enrollees  com- 
plained that  they  had  been  abused  verbally 
and  shoved  around  physically  by  a  couple  of 
Bismarck  youths.  The  latter  were  charged 
with  assault  and  battery  and  will  appear  In 
Police  Magistrate  David  MllhoUan's  court  for 
trial  next  Tuesday. 

PoUce  inspector  Mel  Felch's  noted  that  In- 
cidents, among  the  trainees  themselves,  are 
normally  handled  by  authorities  at  the 
center. 

"They  keep  everything  pretty  much  In  the 
family."  Felchle  said. 

Of  the  two  earlier  incidents  involving  Ju- 
venile Job  Corps  trainees  that  had  come  to 
her  attention,  said  Mrs.  Nora  Meland.  police 
Juvenile  officer,  both  had  been  referred  back 
to  the  center. 

So  Bismarck  police  say  that  because  of  gen- 
erally good  behavior  on  the  part  of  trainees, 
police  contact  with  the  center  Is  minimal.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  Bismarck's  contact 
seems  to  be  limited  to  several  basic  channels. 
One  Is  the  regular  passes  Issued  to  the 
boys  for  trips  to  town. 

"We  give  out  passes  Friday  nights,  Satur- 
day afternoons  and  Saturday  nights,"  said 
James  Fine.  Center  director,  "but  each  boy 
Is  limited  to  two  passes  a  weekend." 

According  to  some  trainees,  there  isn't 
much  to  do  once  they  get  to  town,  though. 
"We  walk  around,"  one  trainee  said. 
"Sometimes  we  take  In  a  movie.  Sometimes 
we  do  some  serious  drinking.  But  mostly  we 
Just  walk  arotind." 

Another  said  that  he  and  his  buddies 
usually  check  out  the  Teen  Club  in  Bismarck 
and  often  walk  out  to  a  local  drlve-ln  for 
hamburgers. 

"There  Isn't  that  much  to  do  In  Bismarck." 
one  other  remarked.  "But  I  didn't  expect 
there  would  be." 

Morris  Thlele,  manager  of  the  Teen  Club, 
reported  that  the  ntimber  of  Job  Corpsmen 
In  the  club  varies  from  week  to  week,  but 
that  the  boys  are  always  well  behaved  and 
had  never  caused  trouble. 

"They  come  In,  look  around,  and  If  we're 
having  a  dance  they  usually  stay  awhile. 
Sometimes  they  play  pool  or  plnbaU  ma- 
chines," Thlele  continued,  "but  they  stay 
pretty  much  to  themselves,  not  even  asso- 
ciating with  the  girls  very  often." 

A  second  way  Blsmarckers  come  in  contact 
with  Corpsmen  Is  through  the  trips  the  boys 
make  to  purchase  clothing  and  for  medical 
attention. 

"Lewis  and  Clark  Job  Corps  Conservation 
Center  has  contracts  with  both  St.  Alexius 
and  Bismarck  Hospital."  said  Fine.  "We  also 
have  doctors  on  call  from  Capital  City  CUnlc, 
and  Dr.  Charles  Ameson  makes  a  weekly  visit 
to  the  center." 

Fine  said  that  for  dental  care  the  boys  go 
to  whichever  dentist  they  choose  and  can 
make  an  appointment  with,  noting  that  for 
many  of  the  youths  it  is  their  first  time  in 
a  dentist's  office. 

After  thev  have  been  here  for  60  days. 
corpsmen  receive  a  clothing  allowance  of  $40, 
part  of  a  total  $75  allotment.  If  they  drop 
out  of  the  program  before  completing  at  least 
three  months,  this  money  and  whatever 
clothing  they  have  purchased  revert  back  to 
the  center. 

Bismarck  merchant  Eran  Shark  said  he 
did  a  fairly  large  voltime  of  clothing  business 
with  Job  dorps  trainees. 

A  third  channel  of  contact  between  Bls- 
marckers and  corpsmen  Is  Sunday  church 
services  and  the  "family  welcome  plan." 
sponsored  through  the  Bismarck  Ministerial 
Association. 

The  Rev.  Arnold  Spain,  pastor  of  St.  Anne's 
Parish,  who  was  on  the  original  committee 
to  set  up  a  family  welcome  plan  said  the 
visits  had  "sort  of  died."  He  said  that  when 
the  Ministerial  Association  meets  again  this 
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fall,  the  program  Is  supposed  to  be  "resur- 
rected." 

One  problem  the  priest  mentioned  was  that 
there  wasn't  always  cooperation  from  the 
Job  Corps  end  of  the  plan  last  year,  which 
situation  he  felt  wouldn't  exist  this  fall. 
Some  families  have  continued  to  receive  the 
boys  as  guests  throughout  the  summer,  ac- 
cording to  Fr.  Spain. 

"With  all  the  recreational  facilities  and  or- 
ganized athletics  for  the  boys  In  the  summer, 
some  of  these  projects  don't  get  too  much 
stress  until  winter  when  the  boys  are  more 
cooped  up."  Pine  said. 

The  dozens  of  projects  the  Job  Corps  had 
completed  In  the  Bismarck  area  have  made 
Bismarck  but  not  Blsmarckers  familiar  to 
trainees. 

A  Job  Corps  baseball  team  competes  with 
local  amateur  teams,  and  the  center  has  a 
Softball  team  In  the  Bismarck  church  league. 
Occasionally  corpsmen  aid  in  local  social 
events  as  they  did  when  they  worked  as  driv- 
ers for  the  old  timers  picnic  July  26. 

A  Job  Corps  chorus  sang  at  a  recent  Lions 
Club  meeting  and  the  center's  drum  and 
bugle  corps  has  played  for  festivities  in  area 
towns. 

But  that's  It.  Not  too  much  more  jjersonal 
contact  with  Bismarck. 

At  present  the  center  has  Just  under  200 
enrollees  with  approximately  60  from  the 
North  Dakota  area.  Non-local  youths  come 
from  the  southeast  region  of  the  U.S.  or  from 
New  York  and  Washington.  DC 

"How  long  the  trainees  remain  In  Bis- 
marck depends  upon  the  vocational  training 
they  receive.  Usually  they're  at  the  center 
here  for  about  six  months."  Fine  said. 

Milan  Chrlstlanson,  public  relations  direc- 
tor for  the  center,  said  boys  have  been  taken 
on  bus  trips  to  Mlnot  and  one  was  planned 
to  Minneapolis  until  the  rioting  broke  out 
there.  The  boys  must  use  their  own  money  for 
the  trips,  Chrlstlanson  added. 

When  plans  for  the  Job  Corps  here  were 
first  announced,  lack  of  opportunity  In  Bis- 
marck for  Negro  corpsmen  to  associate  so- 
cially with  members  of  their  own  race  was 
cited  as  an  objection  to  a  Bismarck  location. 
There  was  a  heated  but  short-lived  con- 
troversy which  brought  national — and  un- 
pleasant— publicity    to    Bismarck. 

Center  officials  said  then  that  corpsmen 
would  be  bussed  to  other  cities,  such  as 
Mlnot  and  the  Twin  Cities,  in  order  to  enjoy 
social  contacts  with  people  of  the  same  race. 

But  the  Center  was  established  and  con- 
troversy quickly  died  down. 

Chrlstlanson  also  said  almost  every  right 
he  and  several  trainee  volunteers  spend  a 
couple  hours  fixing  and  cleaning  up  the 
Custer  amphitheater  south  of  Mandan 
where  he  hopes  the  corpsmen,  in  coopera- 
tion with  local  people,  can  present  several 
dramatic   productions  sometime  In  August. 

Authorities  at  both  Bismarck  and  St. 
Alexius  Hospital  have  scotched  rumors  about 
Negro  babies  being  born  to  local  girls  in 
local  hospitals.  According  to  hospital  author- 
ities, the  rumors  Just  aren't  true. 

Impersonal  contact  with  the  Job  Corps, 
especially  that  which  can  be  counted  In  dol- 
lars and  cents.  Is  more  clearly  defined.  The 
corps  uses  local  facilities,  buys  many  of  Its 
supplies  in  Bismarck,  Including  the  lumber 
and  fixtures  used  In  conservation  projects, 
and  Its  staff  members  add  to  Bismarck's 
economy. 

Before  next  spring,  100  Job  Corps-built 
picnic  tables  ■will  be  distributed  In  Bismarck 
parks.  Trainees  have  planted  trees  in  River- 
side Park  and  pruned  trees,  pulled  stumps 
and  cleaned  up  every  local  park.  They've 
salvaged  lumber  for  the  Boy  Scouts,  rebuilt 
the  historical  marker  by  the  water  plant  and 
done  extensive  work  In  Pt,  Lincoln  State 
Park  and  Mtiseum. 

But  there's  not  much  personal  contact. 

And  perhaps  that's  why  Job  Corps  center 
director  James  Pine  can  say,  "This  la  the  best 


facility  with  the  best  cooperation  from  local 
people  of  any  facility  in  the  nation." 

(Prom  the  Lebanon  (Oreg.)  Express,  Oct.  20. 
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Job  Corps  Crew   Begins   Trah,.  Parks 

Projects 

(By  Josephine  Sommer) 

"There's  a  long,  long  trail  a  winding" — or 
at  least  there  will  be  when  a  Job  Corps  task 
force  working  under  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment guidance  completes  a  Job  started  last 
week. 

In  fact,  there  are  two  recreation  projects 
in  progress  in  the  Green  Peter  Reservoir  area 
presently  under  the  alternate  supervision  of 
Bill  Eastham.  LeRoy  MacDonald  and  John 
Priede  of  the  Tillamook  Job  Corps  Center. 
They  have  19  youths  working  on  an  expan- 
sion project  at  the  Yellowbottom  park  and 
on  a  foot  trail  which  will  eventually  open  up 
the  peninsula  area  around  the  lake  for  recre- 
ation purposes. 

The  Job  Corps  task  force  moved  Into  the 
forest  service  camp  at  the  Quartzville  Guard 
Station  about  three  weeks  ago  according  to 
Bill  Eastham.  a  supervisor  from  the  Tilla- 
mook Job  Corps  Center.  The  Eastham  fam- 
ily moved  to  Lebanon  about  the  same  time 
and  their  sons,  Terry  and  Michael,  are  al- 
ready deeply  engrossed  in  studies  and  sports 
at  Lebanon  Union  High  School.  Terry  ts  fast 
becoming  the  school's  top  track  star  and 
Mike,  a  senior.  Is  a  member  of  the  football 
squad. 

His  awareness  of  the  recreational  projects 
they  will  be  constructing  under  BLM  and 
Pish  and  Game  Commission  assignments  in 
the  next  few  years,  caused  Eastham  to  make 
inquiries  and  personal  observation  to  deter- 
mine where  the  family  would  settle  at  least 
until  the  boys  complete  high  school.  He  had 
high  praise  for  Lebanon  area  schools  and 
the  friendly  atmosphere  In  both  school  and 
community. 

The  Job  Corps  supervisor  also  praised 
BLM  supervisors,  the  forest  sen'ice  and  local 
people  who  have  made  their  work  easier. 

CAMPED     AT     QUARTZVILLE 

"Among  other  things,  the  forest  service 
has  provided  their  camp  at  Quartzville  for 
our  use  while  we  are  working  In  this  area." 
Eastham  added.  "One  service  station  owner 
at  Sweet  Home  volunteered  to  take  tele- 
phone messages — since  we  don't  have  an  on 
the  Job  communication.  This  Is  the  kind  of 
help  we  find  everywhere  we  turn." 

Before  climbing  the  trail  to  interview 
Eastham,  we  talked  with  BLM's  supervisor, 
"Hank"  Blessing,  his  assistant.  John  Gun- 
dren,  and  MacDonald,  the  Job  Corps  super- 
visor on  the  Yellowbottom  F>ark  Job. 

"These  men  and  their  Job  Corps  task 
force  cleaned  up  Fisherman's  Bend  Park 
(after  the  wind  storm)  prior  to  moving  onto 
these  Jobs,"  Blessing  said.  "MacDonald  and 
his  crew  will  build  trails  to  new  picnic  areas 
here  on  the  south  side  of  the  (Quartzville) 
highway — across  from  the  main  section  of 
Yellowbottom  Park.  They  will  also  dig  pits 
for  pit  toilets  and  make  picnic  table  pads." 

MacDonald  explained  that  a  Tillamook  Job 
Corps  Center  masonry  class  will  do  some  of 
the  construction  work  at  the  park.  Thus  the 
Job  assignments  provided  by  BLM  gives  the 
youth  a  chance  for  on  the  Job  application  of 
vocational  training  being  given  at  the  center. 

The  work  supervisors  explained  that  the 
center  schedules  alternate  weeks  of  class- 
room studies  (at  the  center)  and  on  the  Job 
experience  such  as  the  boys  are  receiving  In 
the  Green  Peter  area  currently. 

MacDonald — who  started  this  type  of  work 
in  the  days  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  (CCC) — said  they  are  preparing  loca- 
tions for  11  new  picnic  tables  on  the  south 
section  of  the  park.  Two  units  were  In  use 
last  summer.  Blessing  explained  that  the 
parking  area  Is  planned  for  22  cars  and  the 


roads  throughout  the  main  park  win  be 
oiled  this  season.  The  latter  Job  will  be  done 
either  by  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  crews  or  on 
contract. 

trail  outlined 

By  outlining  on  a  map  BLM's  trail  piaaj 
Blessing  showed  how  the  peninsula  area  ht, 
tween  the  Middle  Santlam  and  the  Quanz. 
vlUe  area  would  open  up  the  Green  Pe^er 
Reservoir  area.  Seven  miles  of  trail  will  prob- 
ably  be  completed  this  season.  The  task  force 
began  its  trail  work  at  the  end  of  the  access 
road  which  heads  east  then  south  from 
Rocky  Top  bridge  (ten  miles  east  of  Greea 
Peter  Dam). 

"The  trail  will  swing  back  to  the  lake's 
edge  Just  beyond  Fool's  canyon,"  Blessing 
said,  "then  will  follow  the  water  line  around 
the  edge  of  the  peninsula  on  the  north  shore. 
A  foot  bridge  will  span  Quartzville  Creek  in 
this  section.  A  five  year  agreement  with  the 
U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  facilitates  this  work 
and  will  probably  be  extended  as  needed." 

Enlarging  on  the  kinds  of  opportunities 
given  "our  Job  Corps  boys"  by  the  various 
agencies.  Eastham  said  they  have  supplied 
crews  for  fishways.  timber  stand  improve- 
ment Jobs,  parks  and  campground  cleanup 
and  expansion  projects,  access  trails,  road 
Improvement,  tree  planting  and  Are  fighting. 

"With  the  completion  of  the  dams  here  in 
this  area,  crews  such  as  we  train  at  the  Til- 
lamook Center  will  be  In  demand."  Eastham 
added.  "I  understand  around  ten  miles  or 
horse  trails  are  to  be  built  along  the  lake 
area  and  Inland  from  Quartzville  Creek  " 

Blessing  had  said  earlier  that  the  BLM 
staff  receives  many  letters  from  saddle  clubs 
asking  for  such  trails  through  BLM  wilder- 
ness areas. 

Included  in  the  instruction  being  given  by 
the  Job  Corps  supervisors,  was  the  care  and 
use  of  such  equipment  as  axes  and  chain 
saws.  The  trail  work  combines  training  and 
application.  Some  of  the  boys  on  "he  Job  were 
previously  on  fire  fighting  crews  In  Idaho, 
Montana  and  here  in  Oregon  during  the 
svimmer. 

"You  hear  considerable  criticism  of  the 
Job  Corps,"  E.astham  concluded,  "but  the 
centers  of  my  experience  are  doing  a  ter- 
rific training  Job.  If  these  boys  are  kept  oc- 
cupied, they  not  only  like  the  corps  but  a'lSO 
appreciate  what  it  is  contributing  toward 
their  future  independence.  I'll  welcome  a 
chance  to  sell  anyone  on  the  corps  contribu- 
tions to  society.  Your  state  agencies  deserve 
a  great  deal  of  credit  for  their  contributions 
to  our  success." 
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IN  SUPPORT  OP  THE  POVERTY 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr,  FriedelI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year 
long,  in-depth  analysis  of  the  Baltimore 
Community  Action  Agency  by  the  Stra- 
tegic Planning  Corp.  of  Baltimore  dis- 
closed that  the  poverty  program  has  been 
very  effective.  According  to  Blair  Simon, 
president  of  the  Strategic  Planning 
Corp.,  more  than  60  percent  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  target  area,  or  about  120,000 
people,  have  been  reached  with  services 
and  assistance. 

To  quote  Mr.  Simon: 

The  poverty  program  has  done  an  amazing 
job  In  many  areas. 


When  asked  about  the  reaction  of  the 
nPODle  to  the  community  action  agency. 
jC^  Simon  declared  that  It  was  very  fa- 
vorable. He  added: 

We  were  somewhat  surprised  by  the  lack 
nf  negative  comment.  Almost  everyone  Inter- 
rtewed  (approximately  600  families),  had  a 
favorable  response  to  the  program. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit, 
particularly,  of  those  who  believe  that 
noverty  funds  are  wasted  on  the  unde- 
serving" poor,  I  would  Uke  to  quote  one 
Biore  statement  of  Mr.  Simon: 

Our  findings  Indicate  that  the  entire  Balti- 
more community— rich  and  poor— have  bene- 
fited at  least  Indirectly  from  this  effort.  We 
have  more  than  gotten  our  money's  worth. 

Under  unanimous  consent  at  this 
Doint  I  insert  In  the  Record  a  "Question 
and  Answer  SpotUght"  which  recently 
appeared  In  the  Baltimore  News  Ameri- 
can: 

QUESTION  AND  ANSWER  SPOTLIGHT:    REORGAm- 
ZATION    NEEDED    IN    CriY'S    POVERTY    WAH 

Millions  Of  federal,  state  and  city  tax 
dollars  are  spent  each  year  In  t^e  Wf  °" 
Poverty  Just  how  effective  this  fight  has 
been  has  never  adequately  been  determined. 
Last  vear,  the  Baltimore  Conamunlty  Ac- 
tion Agencv  ordered  an  Indepth  analysis  of 
10  parts  of  its  anti-poverty  program. 

The  study,  undertaken  by  Strategic  Plan- 
ning Corporation  of  Baltimore  has  recently 
been  completed  and  submitted  to  the 
agency.  Its  contents  have  not  yet  been  re- 
leased to  the  public. 

This  week  for  Spotlight  Q  and  A.  The 
News  American  interviewed  Blair  Slmo^ 
president  of  the  Strategic  Planning  and  staff 
consultant  Roger  M.  Windsor  on  their  find- 
ings. The  study  took  one  year  and  was  per- 
formed at  a  cost  of  $60,000. 

News  American.  You  have  recently  com- 
pleted an  in-depth  analysis  of  the  Poverty 
Program  in  Baltimore.  Is  this  Just  going 
to  be  another  one  of  the  many,  many  studies 
that  are  simply  filed  on  the  shelf  and  noth- 
ing is  ever  done  about  It? 

SIMON.  I  hope  not.  Certainly  there  Is  every 
indication  that  the  findings  are  going  to  be 
used  The  commission  has  actually  directed 
the  studv  and  we  have  had  several  seminar 
meetings  with  them  and  they  have  already 
taken  action  on  several  of  our  reconunen- 
dations.  In  addition,  the  Community  Action 
Agencv's  full-time  staff  Is  developing  plans 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  recommenda- 
tions made.  „ 

Also,  many  of  the  Third  Party  Conuactors 
evaluated  have  asked  their  boards  or  advis- 
ory council  members  to  study  and  come  up 
with  revisions  and  changes  to  take  advan- 
tage of  these  recommendations. 

News  American,  How  effective  has  the 
Poverty  Program  In  Baltimore  been?  Is  It 
successfully  solving  the  problems  of  the 
poor? 

Simon.  There  Is  verv  good  evidence  that 
it  is  effective.  Interviews  with  the  residents 
indicate  that  slightly  more  than  60  percent 
of  the  people  have  been  reached  either  by 
receiving  services  of  a  component  of  the 
Poverty  Program  or  having  been  contacted 
at  home. 

If  we  assume  that  there  are  approximately 
200  000  residents  of  the  Action  Area,  this 
would  mean  that  120,000  people  have  been 
served  and  reached  by  the  Poverty  Program 
in  Baltimore. 

Our  findings  also  show  that  the  Poverty 
Program  has  done  an  amazing  Job  in  many 
areas  starting  from  almost  ground  zero  two 
years  ago  and  today  they  have  a  whole  fam- 
ily of  operating  programs,  numerous  Neigh- 
borhood Centers  throughout  the  Action  Area, 
and  indeed  appear  to  be  providing  a  great 


deal  of  meaningful  services.  At  the  same 
time,  we  found  that  there  are  many  posslbU- 
itles  for  Improvement. 

News  American.  What  specific  aspects  of 
the  Povertv  Program  did  your  study  go  into? 

Windsor'.  We  evaluated  ten  Third  Party 
Contractors.  These  are  organizations  outside 
of  the  Community  Action  Agency  who  have 
a   contract   to  provide  services  for   a   given 

program.  ^    .      ,^, 

News  Americ.-.n  Were  you  satisfied  with 
the  degree  of  cooperation  you  received  from 
the  Third  Party  Contractors  during  your 
evaluation?  ,      . 

SIMON  Yes,  the  cooperation  we  received 
from  each  of  the  contractors  was  outstand- 
ing almost  without  exception.  Our  concern 
here  has  been  that  there  is  a  weakness  in  the 
amount  of  cooperation  and  coordination  be- 
tween contractors  and  the  cooperation  be- 
tween the  contractors  and  the  parent  orga- 
nization, the  Community  Action  Agency. 

News  American.  Do  you  mean  that  there 
is  a  lack  of  referral  between  the  various 
Third  Party  Contractors? 

Windsor.  Yes  there  is.  and  there  are  op- 
portunities for  a  great  deal  more  referrals. 
It  is  not  an  easv  problem  and  there  are 
reasons  for  this,  but  we  feel  the  point  hM 
been  reached  where  this  must  be  Improved. 
News  American.  Have  you  found  any 
antipathy  between  the  various  Third  Party 
Contractors  and  the  CAA  and  the  other  city 
or  state  agencies? 

Simon.  I  think  there  Is  always  some  rivalry 
amongst  the  city  agencies  and  this  has  been 
a  problem  that  plagues  the  city— we  can't 
get  concerted  action  on  behalf  of  the  city 
government.  Many  of  our  departments  act 
independently. 

The  result  was  some  apprehension  or 
antipathy  when  the  CAA  got  into  the  pic- 
ture. ,  , 
Many  agencies  were  wondering  to  what 
extent"  the  CAA  would  intrude  on  their 
grotind.  It  has  been  demonstrated.  I  think, 
that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  all  to  coop- 
erate more  effectively  and.  therefore,  pro- 
vide better  service  for  the  citizens. 

News  American.  Do  you  feel  there  is  need 
for  a  consolidation  of  all  the  different  agen- 
cies Involved  In  the  fight  of  poverty? 

Simon.  That  is  a  difficult  question.  On  the 
one  hand  we  find  the  poverty  program  mov- 
ing toward  a  de-centralization  that  allows 
for  a  greater  citizen  involvement.  By  central- 
izing we  have  a  benefit  maybe  of  better  co- 
operation, but  it  may  become  bureaucratic, 
more  arbitrarv.  and  further  removed  from 
the  people  and  their  wants.  How  we  can  get 
the  benefits  of  both  is  probably  the  greatest 
challenge  the  Poverty  Program  faces. 

News  American.  What  has  the  reaction 
been  of  the  people  in  the  Action  Area  to  the 
Pftvertv  Program? 

Simon.  Verv  favorable.  We  were  somewhat 
surprised  bv  the  lack  of  negative  comment. 
Almost  evervone  Interviewed  (we  inter- 
viewed approxlmatelv  600  families  in  the  Ac- 
tion Area)  had  a  favorable  response  to  the 
program. 

News  American.  What  are  the  people  in 
the  Action  Area  most  concerned  with?  What 
do  thev  want  to  see  done? 

Windsor.  We  asked  this  question  of  the 
residents  that  were  interviewed  and  among 
their  greatest  concerns  were  poor  housing 
conditions  and  their  expression  of  need  for 
the  landlords  to  correct  these  conditions. 
Also  they  were  very  much  concerned  with 
what  thev  felt  was  Inadequate  law  enforce- 
ment in  their  neighborhood  areas.  Also,  they 
were  very  concerned  about  the  conditions 
related  to  sanitation,  garbage  collection, 
street  cleaning,  and  a  lack  of  adequate  num- 
bers of  plav  areas  for  their  children. 

News  American.  Were  you  able  to  deter- 
mine If  the  people  In  the  Action  Area  are 
receiving  adequate  law  protection? 

Simon.  We  can't  really  give  you  an  answer 
on  that.  It  Is  Important  to  recognize  that 


the  local  anti-poverty  program  does  not  have 
the  resources  to  eliminate  poverty. 

Their  resources  amount  to  approximately 
»35  per  year  for  each  resident  of  the  Action 
Area  Universltv  of  Pennsylvania  economists 
have  estimated  that  the  CAA  controls  only  4 
percent  of  Baltimore  anti-poverty  industry. 
This  study  was  concerned  with  that  segment 

The  really  Interesting  thing  would  be  to 
look  at  the  other  96  percent  and  find  out 
how  effective  that  is  in  serving  the  poor 
citizens  of  Baltimore  City. 

News  American.  Do  you  feel  that  the 
Community  Action  Agency  has  done  enougn 
as  far  as  publicity  goes  for  the  various  Pov- 
erty Programs  that  are  available? 

Simon.  There  is  never  enough  information. 
We  pointed  out  earlier  the  amount  of  refer- 
rals and  cooperation  between  the  programs 
depends  on  the  knowledge  of  other  programs. 
There  is  a  lack  of  knowledge  about  many 
of  the  programs.  Some  people  that  have  been 
served  by  one  know  about  no  other  programs 
also  available  to  them. 

I  suspect  that  a  very  effective  public  rela- 
tions program  and  information  program 
would  be  most  helpful.  But  the  residents  of 
the  poverty  area  have  been  reached  best  so 
far  by  personal  contact. 

News  American.  Do  the  people  In  the  Ac- 
tion Area  know  where  to  go  when  they  have 
problems  such  as  sanitation,  law  enforce- 
ment, etc.? 

Windsor.  Interestingly  our  survey  shows 
that  more  and  more  people  are  pointing  to 
their  Neighborhood  CAA  Centers  as  the  place 
to  go  for  all  problems  and  there  they  find 
that  someone  will  be  interested  in  '.hem  and 
direct  them  to  the  proper  source. 

News  American.  Have  you  found  race  to  be 
a  problem  with  the  Poverty  Program  in  the 
Neighborhood  Centers?  Are  the  races  mixing 
well  or  are  thev  separated?  Do  you  find  the 
poor  whites  are  in  one  area  and  the  poor 
Negroes  in  another  area?  And  where  they 
live  together,  do  they  work  together  to  make 
better  communities? 

Simon.  Perhaps  we  should  go  back  to 
understanding  the  setup  here  in  Baltimore. 
The  Poverty  Program  had  decided  in  the  be- 
ginning to  concentrate  Its  resources  on  a  cer- 
tain geographical  area  called  the  Action  Area^ 
This  area  includes  approximately  one  half  of 
the  so-called  impoverished  people  in  the  city. 
They  have  selected  those  areas  with  the 
poorest  income  criteria  and  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  incidence  of  other  indications  of  pov- 
erty. It  happens  that  most  of  these  areas  are 
Negro  dominated. 

There  are  some  white  people  that  live  In 
the  Action  Area  and  the  Target  Area  and  this 
might  amount  to  10  percent.  Actually  the 
whites  and  Negroes  are  separated  usually  in 
neighborhood  groups. 

There  is  an  Integration  of  whites  and  Ne- 
groes In  the  program  and  in  the  staffing  of 
the  Neighborhood  Centers.  Race  doesn't  ap- 
pear to  be  a  problem. 

News  American.  Have  you  found  the  staff 
to  be  a  major  problem  of  the  Poverty  Prc.- 
gram?  Are  they  getting  highly  qualified, 
competent  people  and  is  there  a  hl«h 
terminal  rat«? 

Simon.  Staffing  is  a  problem.  Today  It  is 
verv  hard  to  find  trained  social  workers. 
There  has  been  an  emergence  of  many  social 
programs  and  there  are  Inadequate  numbers 
of  people  formally  trained  for  social  action 
programs. 

The  Povertv  Program  Is  trying  something 
interesting,  -fhey  are  deliberately  trying  to 
use  Indigenous  people  to  provide  professional 
type  services.  This  means  that  there  may  be 
some  sacrifice  In  the  backgrounds  and  Im- 
mediate capabilities  of  the  people,  especially 
at  the  beginning. 

What  they  hope  to  get  In  turn  Is  a  sensl- 
tlvltv.  a  warmth,  a  responsiveness  that  has 
been   missing   in  some  of  the  bureaucratic 
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problems  and  services  that  have  not  served 
the  need  of  the  poor  people.  In  addition, 
there  Is  the  constant  problem  In  Baltimore 
City  of  Cmi  Service  classification  and  re- 
cruitment. The  Poverty  Program  has  claimed 
that  inadequate  Civil  Service  criteria,  test- 
ing, and  promptness  of  response  has  greatly 
Inhibited  their  staffing. 

News  American.  Have  you  found  that  by 
concentrating  on  indigenous  personnel  that 
this  works  to  the  detriment  of  the  Poverty 
Program?  _, 

Windsor.  There  Is  a  tradeoff  here.  We  get 
something  If  we  give  something.  In  most 
cases  the  Indigenous  people  have  been  out- 
standing for  their  ability  to  relate  to  other 
poor  people. 

News  American.  Is  there  a  need  for  a  large 
step-up  In  salaries  of  the  poverty  workers? 
Would  this  attract  the  kind  of  people  really 
needed? 

Simon  There  is  a  need  for  some  re-evaiua- 
tlon  of  this  and  there  Is  a  comprehensive 
study  now  underway  in  the  city. 

News  American.  In  your  sun-ey,  have  you 
found  that  these  programs  which  are  al- 
legedly self-help  programs,  have  begun  to 
drift  into  subsidies  rather  than  self-help? 

Simon.  There  Is  a  very  difficult  problem 
because  the  Poverty  Program  Is  by  Its  very 
nature  multiple-goal  oriented.  It  must  sat- 
isfy a  number  of  things.  Income  Is  one  form 
of  deprivation.  Most  of  the  poor  people  have 
been  judged  to  be  deprived  primarily  of  ade- 
quate Income,  but  In  addition  to  this  there 
Is  the  deprivation  through  the  lack  of  serv- 
ices and  amenlOes— housing,  poor  sanitation 
services,  etc. 

Generally  It  is  felt  that  the  poor  people 
get  less  than  their  share  of  the  city  services 
due  them.  In  addition  there  Is  the  depriva- 
tion of  organization  or  power.  In  order  to 
have  sell  help,  we  must  have  some  form  of 
organization. 

We  recognize  that  there  must  be  a  combi- 
nation of  all  these  things.  We  are  urging, 
however,  that  CAA  move  more  towards  self- 
help  and  away  from  the  caretaklng. 

News  American.  What  sort  of  problems  did 
you  find  In  the  operation  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps? 

Windsor.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  we 
ought  to  concentrate  and  focus  on  problems 
because  there  Is  a  definite  benefit  gained 
through  enrollment  In  the  program. 

As  far  as  operation  of  the  program  Itself, 
we  feel  that  one  of  the  major  limitations 
or  drawbacks  In  the  program  Is  the  lack  of 
an  adequate  followup  system  that  deter- 
mines what  happens  to  the  youth  once  he 
leaves  the  program.  I  might  add  that  this  Is 
not  just  limited  to  our  own  local  situation 
but  nationally  this  inadequacy  exists  as  well. 
News  American.  Have  you  found  that  the 
Inner-clty  schools  contribute  In  any  way  to 
the  lack  of  education  of  these  people  so  that 
thev  would  drop  out? 

Simon.  Schooling  Is  a  problem  but  our 
evaluation  really  does  not  define  the  prob- 
lems of  the  school  system.  The  parents  In- 
dicate a  great  Interest  and  concern  about 
their  chUdren's  education.  The  fact  that  the 
dropout  rates  are  high  Is  a  reflection  of  the 
problem. 

Among  the  suggestions  we  have  made  to 
the  Community  Action  Commission  is  that 
they  take  advantage  of  their  experience 
with  the  needs  of  the  poor  people  and  articu- 
late suggestions  for  Improvement  of  the  In- 
ner-clty schools  particularly.  This  Is  appro- 
priate because  the  Community  Action  Com- 
mission should  be  an  advocate  for  the  poor 
citizens  In  all  facets  of  city  decision  making. 
News  Amiricak:  Have  the  people  who 
have  participated  In  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  gone  back  to  school? 

Simon:  No.  generally  they  have  not.  This 

was  one  of  the  original  thrusts  of  the  NYC — 

to  encourage  the   dropouta   to   go  back   to 

school. 

On  the  average,  those  dropouts  are  below 


a  ninth  grade  education.  That  means  that 
he  has  approximately  four  more  years  to 
go.  This  Is  not  a  very  attractive  alternative. 
Actually,  our  findings  show  that  most  of 
the  youths  In  the  NYC  are  going  to  fxUl-tlme 
work  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  thev  are  better  prepared.  They  have 
established  work  habits,  they  have  references, 
they  have  worked  at  jobs,  they  have  dem- 
onstrated a  capability   to  perform. 

This  theory  has  not,  however,  been  proven 
yet.  for  as  Mr.  Windsor  pointed  out,  NYC 
simply  doesn't  have  adequate  follow-up  on 
what  happens  afterwards.  If  we  don't  have 
follow-up  and  find  out  what  happens  over 
the  longer  term,  we  won't  know  how  to  re- 
vise and  correct  our  program  inadequacies. 
News  American:  Are  these  jobs  that  are 
being  given  now  merely  menial  type  jobs? 

Windsor:  For  the  most  part  we  find  that 
they  are.  This  is,  in  part,  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  not  enough  adequate  jobs  above 
that  task  level  with  which  to  provide  these 
youths. 

We  have  recommended  that  Improvement 
In  the  quality  and  assortment  of  jobs  would 
have  great  benefit  In  making  the  NYC  even 
more  effective  than  it  is  today. 

News  American.  Is  there  a  possibility  of 
some  cooperative  effort  between  the  NYC  and 
various  segments  of  the  business  community 
to  train  these  people  for  better  jobs  and  get 
them  out  of  the  ghetto? 

Simon.  Yes,  but  NYC  may  be  the  wrong 
program.  One  of  the  potential  weaknesses 
of  the  NYC  program  Is  that  It  Is  limited  to 
work  habits  orientation — not  job  training. 
They  are  not  trained  for  any  particular  Job. 
News  American.  Could  you  tell  as  a  little 
about  the  Small  Business  Development  Cen- 
ter? What  are  Its  main  alms?  Is  this  one  of 
the  programs  you  studied? 

Simon.  Yes,  the  SBDC  has  as  Its  task  the 
providing  of  services  to  residents  of  the 
Action  Area  in  acquiring  loans  through  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  These  loans 
are  directed  at  establishing  new  businesses 
or  allowing  existing  businesses  to  expand  or 
continue  In  operation. 

News  American.  Why  Is  there  a  need  for  an 
organization  such  as  the  SBDC  when  this 
function  is  already  performed  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  Itself? 

Windsor.  The  SBA  is  not  equipped  to  re- 
late and  provide  special  detailed  services  to 
the  poor  resident.  In  this  city  the  Director 
of  the  SBA  has  worked  very  effectively  with 
those  in  the  SBDC  and  together  have  done  an 
excellent  Job  in  getting  something  like  44 
firms  with  a  loan  in  the  first  year  of  opera- 
tion. 

The  real  reason  for  why  It  Is  needed  is  that 
the  banking  Institutions  and  other  conven- 
tional sources  are  not  providing  capital  to  the 
poor  people  and  especially  the  Negro  com- 
munity. Nobody  can  get  one  of  these  Equal 
Opportunity  Loans  unless  they  have  been 
formally  rejected  by  the  conventional  finan- 
cial sources. 

Simon.  Our  findings  on  this  program  Indi- 
cate that  It  Is  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  the  anti-poverty  programs  In  the  city  and 
the  reasons  are  that  it  has  taken  people  off 
welfare,  It  has  taken  people  off  unemploy- 
ment, and  has  put  them  to  work  In  the 
private  enterprise  sector. 

It  is  truly  a  self-help  program  and  it  is 
Interesting  that  It  Is  one  of  three  programs 
In  which  we  went  further  than  the  basic 
evaluation  requirements  and  performed  a 
cost-benefit  analysis. 

This  program  stands  out  as  an  effective 
poverty  eliminating  program  In  that  it  re- 
turns a  great  deal  more  in  benefits  to  both 
the  poor  community  and  to  the  entire  state 
than  it  costs. 

News  American.  Have  you  found  that  these 
people  are  good  risks  for  these  loans? 

Windsor.  Yes,  Interestingly  enough,  our 
study  shows  that  In  the  first  year  of  opera- 
tion, not  one  of  the  firms  failed.  This  Is  an 


amazing  standard  in  that  even  the  best  risk 
type  business  firms  have  a  high  failure  rat«. 
News  American.  What  are  the  problems 
with  the  present  Day  Care  Program? 

Simon.  The  Day  Care  Center  Program  is 
another  one  that  we  submitted  to  this  vig. 
orous  cost-benefit  analysis  and  our  findings 
are  somewhat  controversial.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  probe  the  strategy  and  purpose  of 
an  anti-poverty  service  program.  There  is  an 
unquestioned  need  for  better  child  Day  Care 
in  Baltimore. 

The  problem  that  they  have  is  one  of  iU- 
defined  goals  and  objectives  and  policies  and 
sometimes  individual  decisions  tend  to  work 
against  each  other  and  reduce  program 
effectiveness. 

The  national  guidelines  are  sometimes 
fuzzy  and  sometimes  they  don't  exactly  g; 
the  local  need.  It  is  up  to  the  local  agency 
however,  to  make  it  as  effective  as  possible 
within  the  limits  of  their  choice. 

The  question  can  be  asked  If  Day  Care  U 
an  effective  poverty  eliminating  program. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  as  effective  as  others 
and  theoretically  it  is  appropriate  to  con- 
sider shifting  the  very  scarce  anti-poverty 
funds  to  other  uses.  However,  under  the 
present  law,  you  either  use  these  funds  for 
the  designated  program  or  get  nothing 

News  American.  I  understand  that  the 
Street  Club  Worker  Program  of  the  Poveny 
Program  works  closely  with  the  Department 
of  Recreation.  Do  you  feel  that  they  work 
closely  enough  or  Is  there  some  antipathy 
between  them? 

Simon.  No.  we  don't  feel  they  work  closely 
enough.  Actually  the  Street  Club  Worker 
Program  started  long  before  Baltimore  had 
a  Community  Action  Agency  or  an  anti- 
poverty  program. 

This  is  an  example  of  where  there  are  op- 
portunities but  currently  failings  in  the 
Community  Action  Program.  We  mentioned 
earlier  that  the  CAA  has  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  total  resources  to  provide  services 
to  the  poor. 

What  they  must  do  is  to  mobilize  all  the 
agencies  In  the  city  to  do  a  more  effective 
job  m  preventing  and  eliminating  poverty. 
That  is  an  important  section  in  the  local 
ordinance  and  In  the  federal  law — that  is  to 
mobilize  all  city  agencies. 

News  American.  You  haven't  found  then 
that  the  Department  of  Recreation  has  taken 
to  heart  what  it  has  learned  from  the  Street 
Club  Worker  Program? 

Simon.  The  lessons  are  not  total  and  we 
must  be  careful  about  sweeping  criticism  of 
the  Recreation  Department. 

We  do  find  that  this  program  Is  operated 
as  a  separate  Independent  section  of  the  De- 
partment of  Recreation— they  do  not  appear 
to  be  looking  for  lessons  and  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  utilizing  the  lessons  learned 
here  In  their  other  recreational  efforts. 

News  American.  It  has  been  charged  that 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Legal  Sen,'lces 
program  is  composed  of  people  who  are  op- 
ponents of  the  Legal  Aid  system  Itself.  Have 
you  found  that  to  be  a  problem  and  have 
you  found  that  it  hampers  Legal  Services? 

Windsor.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Legal  Services  Program  is  not  packed  with 
opponents  of  the  program.  There  are  people 
on  the  Board  who  did  oppose  the  program 
at  Its  inception. 

As  far  as  It  hampering  the  operation  of 
the  program,  I  would  say  no,  it  is  not  gen- 
erally hampering  the  operation.  Certainly  the 
staff  of  the  program,  because  of  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  the  Board,  is  not  able 
to  institute  all  of  the  programs  that  they 
would  like  to  operate  in  the  Action  Area. 

News  American.  Have  you  noticed  with  the 
Legal  Services  that  you  get  young.  Inexperi- 
enced lawyers  who  use  Legal  Services  as  a 
training  ground  and  then  leave,  which  neces- 
sitat-es  the  Legal  Services  going  through  an- 
other period  of  adjustment  by  bringing  an- 
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,^er  new  law>-er  In.  training  him,  only  to 

n.^"soR"l'thlnk°this  has  been  one  of  the 
!^Msms  ieveled  at  Legal  Aid  programs  not 
'"  f  hwe  in  Baltimore  but  across  the  na- 
°.  .  The  Legal  Services  Program  operating 
"°L  the  wIr-on-Poverty  In  Baltimore  has 
^I%een  operating  for  slightly  less  than  a 

^'^ere  is  no  clear  indication  that  this  sltua- 

.K  occurring  in  the  Baltunore  program^ 

S^»^>^Wle  young  attorneys  on  the  staff 

°^  r,7prha,lanced  by  some  well  experienced 
'%'Te  /  I  can't  say  that  definitely  young 
:  S-  •^e^l'^S  ^^'  services  as  a  train- 
'^r^ound  for  their  own  ambitions. 
'  What  U  the  issue,  however.  Is  could  they 
nn^fblv  do  more.  Presently  the  program  serv- 
fcef  are  c^rected  solely  to  attention  on  In- 
HKldual  Civil  cases  when  possibly  the  most 
f  evan  and  the  most  pressing  concerns  are 
or  criminal  case  assistance  and  group  actUl- 
le'c-p^oblems  that  bother  all  the  POor  such 
«  the  alleged  excessive  licensing  of  liquor 
^,t  ets  in  the  poverty  areas,  alleged  pro- 
Sty  owards  Sivlng  a  poor  youth  a  crimi- 
nal record  compared  to  those  from  the  more 

^^^^shoulTget  the  Legal  Aid  Program  out 
o-i  the  table  and  agam  look  at  It  in  terms 
of  what  ways  can  we  do  the  most  for  the 
jLTas  opiised  to  what  the  lawyers  want 

*°NEWS  AMERICAN.  Have  you  found  It  a  prob- 
lem to  get  Negro  lawyers  for  Legal  Aid? 

WindIor.  T^ls  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
oprr^ing  staff  of  the  Legal  Services  Program 
asone  of  their  problems.  They  indicated  that 
It  °s  very  difficult  to  attract  a  Negro  attor- 
ney to  the  staff  because  he  can  fare  as  well, 
ir  not  better  economically,  in  private  prac- 
tice than  he  can  In  Joining  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Program. 

News  American.  Have  you  found  a  lack  of 
enthusiasm  or  a  lack  of  spirit  across  the 
board  of  the  Poverty  Program  among  the  Stan 
members  on  the  lower  levels? 

Simon.  No,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  found 
a  ereat  deal  of  spirit  and  commitment.  Peo- 
ple are  in  there  basically  not  for  pay  but_  be- 
cause they  feel  they  are  f°'"g /°°^ff  ^^f 
worthwhile.  This  was  most  "dent  In  the 
early  times  and  the  problem  will  be  to  keep 
it  UP— to  keep  the  innovative,  the  new  view, 
the  n^shness,  the  ability  to  criticize  ones 
self  as  part  of  the  Poverty  Program. 

News  American.  MUllons  of  dollars  are 
spent  each  year  in  the  Baltimore  anti-poverty 
effort.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  criti- 
cism about  whether  it  Is  used  correctly.  Has 
your  study  found  that  is  is  being  used  cor- 

rectly? 

Simon.  Correctly  Is  a  very  difficult  conclu- 
sion to  reach  because  it  is  very  obvious  that 
there  are  a  number  of  different  viewpoints 
as  to  what  is  correct.  'We  have  found  that  in 
Baltimore  a  very  effective  i°l^^ ^^^^"".^^^^ 
in  a  short  period  of  time  with  limited  funds. 

our  findings  Indicate  that  the  entire  Bal- 
timore community-rich  and  P^^-^^!« 
benefited  at  least  indirectly  from  ^^^  effort 
We    have    more    than    gotten    our    moneys 

worth.  ^,  .    » 

What    we    are    suggesting    at    this    point, 
however    is   that   it   is   time   ot   flf^eear^^ 
Phase  one  has  passed.  The  Poverty  Program 
has  established  a  bridge  to  the  poor  commu- 
nltv   They  have  an  organization,  knowledge, 
and  program  where  there  was  little  before. 
There  doesn't  appear  to  be  more  "sources 
available    to    continue   to    expand    the    pro- 
gram  at  this  time.  Therefore,  it  is  time  to 
capitalize  on  the  lersons  learned.  It  Is  time 
to   eliminate   or   redirect   programs,   a  so   to 
help  mobilize   all   available   commnnlty  re- 
sources to  do  a  more  effective  job  for  all  cit- 
izens. .       .     _„^,. 
News  American,  What  is  it  going  to  cost 
to  implement  your  suggestions? 


SIMON,  our  suggestions  have  been  basic- 
ally tuned  to  the  original  guidelines  given  us 
bv'the  Commission  which  are  to  assume  a 
constant  level  of  funding  rather  than  an 
increase  in  funding. 

we  have  found  ways  and  suggestions  to 
improve  the  efficiency,  to  get  more  effective- 
ness and  results  for  each  dollar,  and  second- 
ly perhaps  to  make  some  program  revisions. 
Although  each  of  these  programs  are  effec- 
tive and  aimed  at  satisfying  real  needs,  some 
of  them  seem  to  be  more  effective  than 
others-  therefore,  it  may  be  more  desirable 
to  allocate  funds  towards  those  which  seem 

to  eet  the  most  results.  ^ 

What  is  essential  now  is  that  the  Comnils- 
sion  sharpen  up  its  objectives  and  polices^ 
A  consultant  cannot  properly  formulate  the 
objectives.  What  we  can  do  is  to  help  define 
the  issues  and  to  point  out  how  to  get  maxi- 
mum benefit  from  the  available  resources 
once  the  objectives  have  been  determlned_ 

It  is  time  to  re-assess  the  services  that  this 
City  in  total  Is  applying  in  eUml'^^ting  pov^ 
erty.  in  serving  the  poor  people,  in  helping 
them  to  help  themselves. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  POVERTY 
PROGRAM 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mar>-land  [Mr.  Friedel]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RECORD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
stanch  supporter  of  the  war  on  poverty 
s  n?e  its  inception,  I  would  Uke  to  share 
wTth  mv  colleagues  today  a  number  of 
recent  editorials  from  the  Baltunore  Sun 
in  defense  of  the  program  as  well  as  a 
New  York  Times  editorial  entitled    No 

^Tknow  that  these  programs  have  en- 
abled  many  people  to  attempt  to  ^Ive 
their  problems  and  improve  their  Ines^ 
You  mav  be  interested  to  know  what  the 
various  "OEO  programs  have  done  in  my 
own  State  of  Maryland:   16,323  >oimg 
sters  participated  in  summer  Headstart, 
68  903  Marvlanders  of  all  ages  have  par- 
ticipated in  community  action  programs 
which  operate  in  21  of  the  23  counties  m 
my  State  at  a  cost  of  S17.004,000;  8  607 
^ouiTg  people  and  their   families  have 
bSted     from     Neighborhood     Youth 
corps  programs:    11.317   trainees  have 
profited  from  the  work  experience  pro- 
i^ram-  and  5.604  adults  have  participated 
Tn  the  adult  basic  education  program. 

AS  vou  all  remember,  when  the  eco- 
nomic opportunity  programs  first  startj 
ed    some  individual  projects  were  slow- 
in  getting  off  the  ground,  but  now  that 
most  of  them  are  well  organized ^d 
beginning  to  show  results,  it  is  certainly 
not  the  time  to  cut  .them.  In  fact.  Mr 
Speaker,  we  appropriated  $1,678,500  OOO 
for  OEO  in  fiscal  1967  and  appropriated 
S128  752,450.419  for  the  entire  budget  lor 
fiscal   1967.  We  are  spending   approxi- 
mately 1.3  percent  of  our  budget  to  re- 
habilitate the  poor  and  disadvantaged- 
a  small  amount,  indeed,  to  raise  these  in- 
dividuals from  tax  consumers— w  elf  are 
and  so  forth— to  taxpayers. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  cuts 
should  not  be  made  at  the  expense  of 
those  least  able  to  help  themselves. 


At  this  point,  I  insert  the  editorials  in 
the  Record: 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun) 
Just  Too  MrcH 
Sargent  Shrlver  has  threatened  to  quUaa 
v,Jo^7.f  thP  Office  of  Economic  Opportumty 

;.r,.inc    the    AdminlstrBtlon's    Mitl-po\erty 
™rop'rlaul»  r.,.e..  .!=»'  ">  '««•  «°° 

noor  It  will  be  a  deception  to  the  general 
^Sbic  and  therefore.  I  don't  think  it  would 
b^  advisrble  to  continue  a  fraud."  Even  as  he 
^oke  reports  came  In  that,  owing  to  a  lack 
of  tun^  anti-poverty  projects  are  c  osing 
do^  alf  over  the  country.  Funds  are  already 
beaming  scarce  here  in  Baltimore  and  In  six 
MarTand  counties,  VISTA  workers  will  go 
unpa  d  Job-trainmg  programs  are  being  cux- 
talfed  community  action  a^istance  to  poor 
rural  families  is  being  held  up.  -.„uing 

Mr  Shriver  seems  adamant.  He  Is  arguing 
that  in  thlc  case,  a  half  a  loaf  Is  worse  than 
none  a^  allShat  giving  it  would  be  a  gesture 
rto=iLed  only  to  appease  the  conscience  of 
jre'lffluenfwirhou'^t^ts  actually  auevutlng 

the  suffering  of  the  poor.  And  °«^X%^^te 
tary  McNamara  yesterday  joined  the  debate 
bv  questioning  Americas  will  to  see  the  pov- 
ertv- program  through.  He  rejected  the  thesis 
that  national  resources  are  Insufficient  to 
ulfiU  our  international  commitments,  while 
kt  the  <=ame  time  meeting  domestic  needs, 
^president  Johnson  committed  this  coun^ 
to  a  orotracted  war  on  poverty,  and  now  Con- 
Sess^  through  procrastination  and  thread  to 
lut  deep  into  anti-poverty  funds,  seems  bent 
on^oidine  that  commitment.  Perhaps  some 

reduction  in  these  funds  l^^^^^f^t^thP  re- 
interest  of  fiscal  stability,  but  hal    the  re 
quested  appropriation  Is  Just  too  much. 


FIGHT    FOR     POVERTT     FVNDS     VOWED 

Washington,   November   6,-Defenders   of 

the  Administration's  war  on  poverty  reacted 

Sarpfv  tS^av  to  forecasts  that  the  program 

would  be  cut  back  below  last  years  spend- 

""Representative  Perkins  (D  ,  Ky.l  chairman 
of  the  Hou=e  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee which  drafted  the  82,060,000,000  bill  now 
before  the  HouSe,  said,  'we  should  be  getting 
^'ore  tha^" -e  asked  rather  than  being  cut 
back    I  will  fight  these  cuts 

lerklns  spoke  in  reply  to  a  statement  by 
Representative  Mahon  .D  .  TexasK  chair- 
man oT  the  House  Appropriations  Commlt- 
«e  which  had  said  the  committee  would 
not  anov^  more  than  the  SI. 600,000,000  spent 
during  the  1967  fiscal  year. 

hints  lower  nCtTRE 
••In  fact,  there  are  strong  indications  that 
the  fiKure  approved  by  the  Appropriations 
committee  for  the  entire  antipoverty  pro- 
™  may  be  ,ess  than  $1,600,000.000;'  Ma- 
|TsaTd,-He  did  not  disclose  what  the  new 
fle^re  would  be.  however. 

Actual  debate  on  the  bill  to  author^e 
funds  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
was  delaved  by  floor  debate  on  a  number  of 
minor  bills,  but  Perkins  released  a  lengthy 
^e^h  saving  six  community  action  agen- 
clelllncTuding  one  in  his  own  district  in 
Apoalachla— are  without  funds. 

•^unless  we  act  by  November  23-just  17 
davs  fr^m  now-^5  other  local  community 
action  programs  will  have  to  close  down  their 
operauons''  he  warned,  'This  'nvolves  $42^ 
0^,000  worth  of  community  action  projects 
and  affects  the  lives  of  some  500.000  people^ 
These  agencies  are  In  sixteen  states,  in- 
cluding Maryland.  Perkins  added. 
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OEO.  which  administers  the  antl-po%erty 
program,  was  cut  off  w^lthout  funds  October 
23  when  a  stop-gfap  resolution  to  allow  it  to 
spend  at  1967  levels  was  bottled  up  by  a 
squabble  between  the  House  and  Senate  over 
economy. 

"You  can  well  Imagine  the  anxiety  and 
the  friistratlon  that  this  lack  of  funding  Is 
creating  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  poor 
people  throughout  this  country."  Perkins 
declared. 

The  delay  In  beginning  formal  debate  on 
the  bill  was  another  in  the  series  of  blows  at 
OEO  taken  by  the  House.  It  delays  at  least 
for  one  more  day  the  passage  of  some  sort  of 
program.  The  Senate  has  already  approved 
a  $2,200,000,000  program  which  will  be  sub- 
ject to  negotiations  with  the  House  version. 

Earlier.  Representative  Ayres  (R..  Ohio), 
senior  Republican  member  of  the  House  Edu- 
cation Committee,  had  suggested  that  the 
House  abandon  the  bill,  and  Instead  pass  a 
continuing  resolution  that  would  set  the 
spending  level  at  $1,200,000,000. 

OEO  has  said  Ayres"  resolution  would  force 
the  closing  of  60  Job  Corps  centers  serving 
20.000  young  people.  250  community  action 
programs,  half  the  VISTA  programs  and  end 
job  training  for  120.000  adults. 

Perkins  described  It  as  "completely  un- 
realistic and  completely  irresponsible.  Make 
no  mistake,  the  Impetus  for  a  continuing  res- 
olution approach  is  coming  from  those  who 
want  to  see  the  emergency  opportunity  pro- 
grams severely  crippled. 

During  a  television  interview  today,  Sar- 
gent Shriver.  head  of  OEO.  said  he  would  re- 
sign if  the  agency  were  cut  to  the  $1,200,000,- 

000  flgrure.  It  was  the  first  time  he  has  pub- 
licly threatened  to  resign  although  there  has 
been  speculation  he  would  step  down  to  run 
for  Senator  from  Illinois  next  year. 

NZW    VTRSION    OFFERED 

".  .  .  It  would  be  a  delusion  to  the  poor 
and  a  deception  of  the  public  and  therefore 

1  don't  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  con- 
tinue." he  was  quoted  as  saying. 

At  the  same  time,  Representatives  Qule 
(R..  Minn.)  and  Ooodell  (R..  N.Y. i  offered  a 
new  version  of  an  earlier  "opportunity  cru- 
sade" which  would  be  substituted  for  the  ex- 
isting anti-p>overty  program. 

While  the  committee  bill  was  amended  to 
turn  over  control  of  funds  to  local  officials 
rather  than  to  the  community  action  pro- 
grams, themselves.  In  a  move  to  get  sup- 
port of  southern  Democrats  against  Republi- 
can attempts  to  dismantle  OEO.  the  Ooodell- 
Qule  proposal  would  retain  present  proce- 
dures. 

VISTA  Funds  Promised  Prom  Private  Source 

New  York.  November  6. — Twenty-five  New 
York  corporations  were  reported  today  to 
have  agreed  to  bankroll  the  domestic  p>eace 
corps  with  $100,000  In  hopes  Congress  even- 
tually will  restore  anti-poverty  funds. 

The  funds  were  cut  October  23  and  230 
New  York  corps  workers,  members  of  Volun- 
teers in  Service  to  America,  found  themselves 
without  money  for  food  and  lodging. 

Encouraging  VISTA  workers  to  stay  on  the 
Job.  William  H.  Crook,  the  director,  said  he 
hoped  Congress  will  restore  the  funds  retro- 
active to  October  24. 

The  corporation  heads  pledged  $54,000 
needed  to  maintain  New  York  workers  for  a 
month.  The  remaining  $46,000  was  made 
available  to  VISTA  workers  elsewhere  in  the 
nation. 

HorsE  GOP  Denies  Support  to  Deep 

CtTT   IN   POVERTT    AlD 

Washington.  November  8. — House  Repub- 
licans declined  tod.iy  to  support  a  proposal 
to  cut  funds  for  the  anti-poverty  procram  to 
a  level  the  Administration  says  would  end 
the  progr.im's  usefulness. 

At  a  strategy  meeting  held  In  connection 
with  the  anti-poverty  bill  now  before  the 
House,  a  majority  of  the  GOP  members  In- 


dicated they  preferred  to  try  to  change 
specific  programs  rather  than  vote  for  an 
across-the-board  cut  in  spending. 

The  result  of  the  meeting  is  believed  to 
have  improved  the  chances  for  House  passage 
of  a  bill  that  would  leave  Intact  most  of  the 
programs  now  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

No  decisions  were  reached  at  the  GOP 
meeting,  but  participants  said  sentiment  was 
strong  against  a  proposal  by  Representative 
Ayres  (R..  Ohio),  to  cut  OEO  spending  to 
$1,200,000,000.  It  Is  now  funded  at  $1,600.- 
000.000  and  President  Johnson  has  asked  for 
$2,600,000,000  for  fiscal  1968. 

Supporters  of  the  bill  Indicate  they  expect 
to  see  the  House  put  the  figure  at  around 
$1,600,000,000. 

The  Senate  has  pissed  a  bill  authorizing 
$2,200,000,000  and  a  final  compromise  figure 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,800,000,000  Is  con- 
sidered likely. 

The  House  is  proceeding  slowly  on  the  bill 
because  of  other  legislative  business  and  the 
absence  tomorrow  of  a  number  of  members 
who  will  attend  the  funeral  in  Texas  of  John 
Nance  Garner,  former  Vice  President  and 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Final  action  is  not  ex- 
pected until  next  week. 

POLITICALLT   UNWISE 

Democrats  favoring  the  bill  said  the  lack 
of  support  for  Ayres's  proposal  Indicated  the 
Republicans  feel  It  would  be  politically  un- 
wise for  them  to  back  a  drastic  cut. 

"They're  finding  out  this  program  is  not  as 
unpiopular  back  home  as  they  thought," 
Representative  Carey  (D.,  NY  )  said. 
"Thev're  hearing  from  their  mayors  and  oth- 
er officials  who  want  it  continued." 

Pooh.  Sttpporters  Rally  for  Funds  :  Tydings, 
McKeldin     Join     Antipoverty     Officials 
IN  Decrying  Loss  of  Federal  Money 
(By  Stephen  J.  Lynton) 

With  scores  of  placards  bobbing  up  and 
down,  with  drums  and  bugles  resounding 
and  cheers  rising  In  the  cold  night  air.  a 
throng  of  Maryland's  impoverished  and  their 
advocates  gathered  In  Hopkins  place  last 
night  to  shout  Its  demands  that  Congress 
rejuvenate  the  nation's  financially  ailing  war 
on  {X)verty. 

The  rally,  which  had  been  organized  by 
city  anti-poverty  ofiBclals.  looked  like  an  out- 
door version  of  an  election-eve  convention. 
But  political  candidates  in  today's  election 
were  not  permitted  to  speak. 

"LET    LIVELY    SPEAK" 

As  the  hour-and-fift€en-mlnute  gathering 
before  the  new  Federal  building  drew  near 
an  end  at  8  15  P  M.,  cries  of  "Let  Lively  speak. 
Let  Lively  speak"  broke  from  the  crowd.  But 
Walter  H.  Lively,  the  Republican  City  Coun- 
cil candidate  from  the  Second  district,  did 
not  speak. 

Crowd  estimates  varied  widely.  Anti-pov- 
erty officials  claimed  3,000  to  4,500.  A  police 
estimate  was  1.500  to  1,800.  Some  newsmen 
guessed  even  fewer. 

Senator  Tydings  (D..  Md.)  drew  a  roar  from 
the  crowd  Just  by  naming  President  John  F. 
Kennedy.  "I  can't  believe  that  Congress  is 
going  to  turn  Its  back  on  a  program  which 
oiu-  beloved  President  (Kennedy]  began."  he 
said. 

Mayor  McKeldin  termed  "horrifying"  the 
prospect  that  Congress  might  end  the  na- 
tional anti-poverty  program. 

Parren  J.  Mitchell,  the  city  anti-poverty 
director,  put  the  crowd — including  delega- 
tions from  Montgomery.  Calvert,  Harford 
and  other  counties — on  notice  that  they 
might  be  called  upon  to  demonstrate  anew 
next  weekend,  apparently  In  Washington. 

Representatives  Frtedel  (D.,  7th)  and  Long 
(D.  2d)  also  produced  roars  in  the  crowd  by 
voicing  support  for  anti-poverty  programs. 

The  crowd  displayed  signs  saying  "Indian 
Givers."  "No  More  Broken  Promises"  and  "To 
C.A.A.    (Community    Action    Agency)    With 


Love."  One  placard  bore  a  skull  and  croas- 
bones  and  the  words,  "Don't  Mess  with  Poor 
People." 

City  antl-i>overty  officials  had  organized 
the  demonstration  against  what  they  con- 
sidered to  be  a  grim  background  of  increas- 
ing fiscal  emergencies.  Money  difficulties 
have  already  disrupted  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams  in  Baltimore  city  and  at  least  six 
Maryland  counties. 

PROGRAMS     HURT 

One  Eastern  Shore  community  action  pro- 
gram was  halted  last  week.  A  Nelghborhooci 
Youth  Corps  program  In  Baltimore  ran  out 
of  money  last  Friday  and  has  received  emer- 
gency city  funds  to  last  out  the  current  week. 
Members  of  the  Volunteers  in  Service  to 
America  program  face  a  payless  payday.  And 
programs  in  Montgomery,  Prince  Georges 
and  Harford  counties  confront  the  possibil- 
ity of  Imminent  doom. 

The  difficulties  are  among  the  results  of 
Congress's  failure  so  far  to  approve  new 
funds  for  the  national  war  on  poverty  or  to 
enact  a  continuing  resolution  which  would 
permit  Federal  agencies  to  keep  spending 
money.  Federal  agencies  have  been  told  not 
to  pay  for  new  non-defense  programs  unless 
they  had  already  been  authorized  by  mid- 
night October  23. 

Peter  B.  Davis,  deputy  regional  director  o! 
VISTA,  says  that  108  VISTA  workers  in  Mary- 
land— 94  of  them  assigned  to  health,  hous- 
ing, education,  recreation,  poverty  and  social 
work  projects  In  Baltimore — will  not  receive 
their  two-week's  salaries,  an  average  of  $95 
for  rent,  food  and  personal  expenses,  when 
payday  comes  November  14,  unless  Congress 
takes  action. 

VOLUNTEERS  UNPAm 

Michael  A.  Toth,  director  of  the  VISTA 
training  center  in  Baltimore,  says  that  45 
new  volunteers  have  not  received  their 
normal  $l-a-day  expense  allowances  since 
they  began  their  studies  October  26. 

Richard  W.  Bateman.  an  associate  city 
anti-poverty  director,  said  that  a  city  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  program,  which  em- 
ploys 40  staff  members  and  provides  job 
training  for  500  high  school  drop-outs,  dis- 
covered that  its  newly  approved  six-month 
grant  of  about  $800,000  "suddenly  termi- 
nated" last  week. 

William  F.  Moran.  deputy  director  of  the 
metropolitan  Washington  area's  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps,  says  that  a  Job  program 
for  60  high  school  students  In  Montgomery 
county,  and  two  programs  for  110  students 
and  dropouts  In  Prince  Georges  county  will 
end  Saturday,  unless  Congress  authorizes 
new  spending. 

SPECIAL  TRANSFER 

S.  Edward  Smith,  director  of  the  Mary- 
land Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  says 
that  a  community  action  program  assisting 
1.200  poor  families  In  Kent,  Queen  Annes 
and  "Talbot  counties  halted  most  of  its 
normal  operations  last  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday  when  a  five-month  grant  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  Smith  adds,  however,  that  a  special 
transfer  of  $3,700  to  $4,000  in  regional  anti- 
poverty  funds  had  been  tentatively  ap- 
proved. That  amount  would  be  enough  for 
a  month's  operations,  he  said. 

The  Eastern  Shore  program  had  returned 
to  regular  activities  yesterday.  But  Mr. 
Smith  notes  that  Its  nine  paid  employees 
"'will  miss  a  payday  and  maybe  two." 

A  Harford  county  community  action  pro- 
gram. Intended  to  assist  12,368  poor  people, 
will  also  run  aground  between  now  and 
November  25,  Mr.  Smith  says,  unless  Con- 
gress appropriates  new  money. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  10.  1967) 
No  Spin-Off 
The  Republican  substitute  for  the  anti- 
poverty  authorization  bill  now   pending  In 
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,he  House  of  Representatives  would  transfer 
^veral  of  the  more  successful  and  less  con- 
'  overslal  programs  from  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nnm'c  Opportunity  to  various  regular  de- 
n,nments.  This  reorganization  would  leave 
5eO  with  nothing  but  the  much-disputed 
community  action  program.  ,  ^    ^ 

nnder  the  G.OP.  plan,  sponsored  by  Rep- 
TPsentatlves  Goodell  of  New  York  and  Qule 
nfMlnnesota,  Head  Start  and  Its  follow-up 
OToeram  Upward  Bound,  would  be  shifted 
•  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
which  consists  of  two  programs,  in-school 
and  out-of-school,  would  be  split.  The  in- 
school  program  would  be  assigned  to  HEW 
and  the  out-of-school  program  to  the  De- 
oartment  of  Labor.  Finally,  the  Republicans 
would  phase  out  the  residential  Job  Corps 
centers  and  rely  on  the  state-administered 
vocational  education  programs. 

No  administrative  arrangement  is  sacro- 
sanct What  counts  is  how  a  program  func- 
tions and  whether  It  is  run  in  the  simplest, 
most  responsive  fashion.  On  paper,  it  may 
sound  logical  to  consolidate  educational  pro- 
gram': in  HEW  and  manpower  programs  In 
the  Department  of  Labor.  But  experience 
does  not  bear  out  so  plausible  a  theory. 

The  state-run  vocational  education  pro- 
2rams  have  not  done  the  job  of  reaching 
Negro  youths  in  the  slums  and  preparing 
them  tor  jobs;  if  the  states  had  been  suc- 
ceeding, the  Job  Corps  would  never  have 
been  necessary  in  the  first  place.  Local 
school  systems  are  cooperating  in  many  in- 
stances in  running  Head  Start  and  the  In- 
school  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  but  In 
other  instances  they  have  proved  to  be  rigid 
and  unresponsive  bureaucracies.  Settlement 
houses  and  community  centers  are  often 
more  willing  to  Innovate  and  to  make  flexible 
arrangements,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
freeze  them  out  of  Head  Start  and  Upward 
Bound. 

Flexibllitv  and  experimentation  are  at  the 
heart  of  the  antipoverty  effort.  More  experi- 
ence is  needed  before  a  decision  Is  made  to 
spin  off  these  new  ventures  to  the  old-line 
agencies.  Two  dissenting  Republicans  on  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee — 
Representatives  Reid  of  New  York  and  Bell 
of  California — gave  their  party  sound  ad- 
vice when  they  declared  In  their  separate 
minority  report:  ""This  is  not  a  time  to  cut 
back  or  restructure  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram."' 

A  LONELY  MAN 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
I  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Charles  T. 
Jandik,  Sr.,  of  5806  Park  Avenue,  West 
New  York,  N.J.,  in  which  she  was  kind 
enough  to  enclose  a  poem  written  by  her 
son,  Sp4c.  Charles  Jandik,  Jr.,  who  is 
serving  in  "Vietnam. 

I  think  that  Specialist  Jandik  has  very 
eloquently  put  into  words  the  feeling  of 
the  average  GI  fighting  in  Vietnam.  I  in- 
clude his  very  fine  poem  following  my 
remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  people 
of  this  Nation  have  a  great  obligation  to 
our  fighting  sons  in  Vietnam  who  have 
proven  themselves  the  equal  of  any  other 
men  who  have  worn  the  uniform  of  the 
armed  services  in  any  earlier  ■Kav.  I  hope 


that  all  Members  of  this  House  and  al 
Americans  who   read    this  Record   will 
heed  the  words  of  this  gifted  young  New 
Jerseyan. 
Specialist  Jandiks  poem  follows: 

A  LoNTELY  Man 

A  Gils  lonely  man. 

Fighting  for  freedom  In  a  far  away  land. 

Not  knowing  what  the  next  day  brings. 

If  he  will  live  or  die,  or  anything. 

He  sleep.s  at  night  with  his  trusty  gun. 

And  wonders  what  will  come  when  the  night 

is  done. 
If  Charlie  will  try  to  attack  and  kill, 
Or  if  he'll  have  to  fight  on  one  more  hill. 
He  eats  food  prepared  in  a  can. 
And  imagines  it  is  vlttles  straight  from  the 

pan. 
He  daydreams  of  home  and  the  ones  so  dear. 
And  wishes  he  could  be  there  with  them  so 

near. 
When  the  mail  call  comes,  he  waits  for  some, 
Onlv  to  find  out  that  he  has  none. 
Feeling  lonely  and  blue,  he  continues  to  fight. 
Fighting  for  things  we  know  are  so  right. 
Fighting  like  a  man  who  seems  obsessed. 
But  fighting  for  the  things  he  knows  are  best. 
We  all  know  what  these  things  are. 
And  will  keep  them  ahead  of  everything  far. 
We  are  here  to  keep  America  free. 
So  worship  and  thank  God  for  your  liberty. 
And  don't  forget  to  put  a  word  in  for  the  GI. 
For  he  is  the  one  who  is  fighting  and  might 
die. 


NAVIGATION  AND  THE  NATION 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Kluczynski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.   Speaker,  on 
Fridav.  November  10.  it  was  my  privilege 
to  join  with   other  Members,  Senators, 
and  interested  citizens  who  share  our 
concern  for  the  future  of  the  Nations 
waterways,  at  a  joint  luncheon  sponsored 
by  the  National  Waterways  Conference 
and  the  Propeller  Club  of  the  Port  of 
Chicago.  The  featured  speaker  for  the 
luncheon  was  Senator  Fred  R.  Harris,  of 
Oklahoma,  and  I  am  confident  that  every 
Member  of  this  great  body  will  be  in- 
terested in  what  he  had  to  say: 


Navigation  and  the  Nation 
I  am  honored  to  be  with  you  at  this  clos- 
ing session  of  vour  annual  meeting,  the 
theme  of  which  is  "The  Meaning  of  Water  to 
Modern  America."  Our  country  is  deeply  in- 
debted to  this  group  and  to  each  of  you  par- 
ticipating in  this  conference  for  the  magnifi- 
cent progress  this  nation  has  made  toward 
the  maximum  conservation,  development  and 
use  of  its  great  water  resources.  A  sense  of 
dedication,  past  and  present,  pervades  this 

meeting.  ^    .     , 

In  Washington,  too.  I  am  reminded  almost 
daily  of  the  debt  we  all  owe  to  past  and 
present  water  resources  development  leaders. 
A  stroll  through  the  Senate  reception  room, 
which  Is  off  the  Senate  floor,  serves  to  dra- 
matlcallv  Illustrate  how  central  to  this  na- 
tion's domestic  policy  water  resource  develop- 
ment has  always  been. 

When  the  reception  room  was  constructed 
about  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  the  archi- 
tect provided  for  five  blank  spaces  on  the 
walls  of  the  room  which  he  said  were 
'".  .  .  reserved  for  the  portraits  of  dis- 
tinguished Americans.""  Later.  In  1874.  a 
member  of  the  Senate  suggested  that  those 


spaces  be  used  for  the  portraits  of  the  five 
most  outstanding  men  who  had  served  In  the 
Senate    With   the   characteristic   dellberate- 
ness  of  the  Senate,  this  Idea  was  eventually 
adopted,  upon  the  motion  of  the  then  Senate 
Majorttv  Leader,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  In  1954. 
When  Senator  Johnson  was  incapacitated 
by   a   heart    attack,   on   his   suggestion,    the 
then   Senator   from   Massachusetts.   John  F. 
Kennedv    was    named    as    the   chairman   of 
the    Senate    committee    to    choose    the    five 
greatest  senators  of  all  time    After  the  poU- 
ing  of  all  living  past  Presidents,  of  all  Sen- 
ators   and    most    of    the    distinguished    his- 
torians and  political  scientists  of  the  coun- 
trv— and  a  ereat  deal  of  rather  heated  de- 
bate and  discussion— the  committee  selected 
as    history's    five    greatest    senators:    Daniel 
Webster.  John  C.  Calhoun.  Henry  Clay.  Rob- 
ert  M.   LaFollette,   and   Robert   A.   Taft. 

It  should  not  be  surprising  to  this  group 
that  all  five  of  these  "'most  honored"  Sena- 
tors were  strong  supporters,  in  their  day.  of 
a  progressive  federal  waterways  policy,  the 
vas".  majority  of  congressional  leaders 
throughout  our  history  have  been.  The  pub- 
lication earlier  this  year  by  our  sponsoring 
oreanization  of  the  excellent  book  by  Wil- 
liam J  and  Robert  W  Hull  on  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  waterways  policy  of  the 
United  States  highlighted  this  strong  con- 
gressional support  throughout  the  years. 

So  each  time  I  enter  the  Senate  chamber 
through  the  reception  room,  and  each  time 
I  talk  with  visitors  there.  I  am  reminded  of 
the  strong  fight  each  of  these  senators  made 
for  waterwavs  legislation  in  his  Ume  and 
how  important  this  fight  has  been  to  the 
strength  of  our  nation. 

The  Great  Triumvirate— Webster,  Clay  and 
Calhoun— assumed  positions  of  congressional 
leadership  as  common  champions  of  a  strong 
federal  program  for  internal  improvements, 
featuring  canals  and  Improved  waterways. 
They  had  come  to  Congress  as  young  war 
hawks  in  the  period  just  before  the  War  of 
1812,  but  thev  became  leaders  in  the  period 
soon  after  the  war.  when  the  debate  on  In- 
ternal improvements  called  them  again  to 
join  battle  for  a  common  cause. 

Daniel  Webster  was  a  senatorial  leader 
who  throughout  his  lengthy  congressional 
career,  used  every  opportunity  to  voice  his 
strong  belief  that  improvement  of  the  na- 
tion's waterways  should  come  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or.  as  he  said,  "in  the  na- 
ture of  things  they  could  not  come  at  all" 

John  C.  Calhoun,  especially  in  the  decade 
following  the  War  of  1812,  before  sectional 
issues  claimed  the  major  portion  of  his  at- 
tention, was  an  equally  strong  proponent. 
In  the  debate  on  Internal  improvements  in 
1817  he  said,  "Let  us  then  bind  the  Republic 
together  with  a  perfect  system  of  roads  and 

But  Mr  Internal  Improvements  himself 
was  Henry  Clav.  It  was  primarily  through 
his  efforts  that  the  phrase.  "The  American 
System  "  became  so  popular  that  it  found 
its  WAV— along  with  adjacent  pictures  of  the 
Erie  Canal  and  navigation  on  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Rivers— into  most  of  America's 
history  books  covering  the  period  before  the 
Civil  'War.  Sometimes  I  feel  that.  If  the  pres- 
ent proponents  of  continued  national  water- 
ways development  could  just  come  up  with 
as  good  a  name  for  our  program  as  did  Henry 
Clay  for  his.  our  task  would  be  immeastir- 
ablv  easier 

Ciay  said  many  things  well  worth  remem- 
bering today  about  Improved  waterways. 
Perhap-.  as  tVpical  and  forceful  as  any  was 
the  argument  he  used  in  the  Senate  debate 
in  1824.  when  he  said.  "There  are  some  im- 
provements emphatically  national,  which 
neither  the  policy,  the  power  nor  the  Interest 
of  anv  State  would  induce  it  to  accomplish, 
and  which  could  only  be  effected  by  the 
application  of  the  resources  of  the  nation. 
The  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the 
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Mississippi      would      furnish      a      striking 
example  " 

The  other  "honor  senators"— La  FoUette 
and  Tafc — were  from  later  periods,  but  they 
were  also  supporters  of  the  kind  of  water 
policy  which  we  are,  stiU  today,  trying  to 
get  Implemented. 

Senator  Taffs  long  standing  interest  In 
water  pollution  control,  for  example,  is  well 
memorialized  today  by  a  major  research  fa- 
cility, working  In  this  field,  which  bears  his 
name,  the  Taf:  Research  Center  in  Cincin- 
nati. And.  as  is  well  known  to  all.  the  Inno- 
vative Senator  from  Wisconsin,  Senator 
La  Pollette.  fought  vigorously  for  the  full 
development  for  the  pubUc  of  our  great 
public  water  resources. 

Recalling  the  v.ords  and  deeds  of  these 
earlier  leaders  in  the  cause  of  a  forward- 
looking  national  water  policy  he;ps  us  re- 
capture the  sense  of  dedication  which  we 
continue  to  need  today. 

To  this  list  each  of  us  could  add  the  names 
of  additional  heroes,  including  my  distin- 
guished predecessor  in  the  Senate  from  Okla- 
homa, the  late  Robert  S.  Kerr.  From  them 
all — from  their  lives  and  their  records — 
there  are  lessons  to  be  learned,  Important 
lessons  of  thl3  nation's  past  and  for  Its 
future. 

On  November  20.  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  Building  in  Washington,  a  cere- 
mony near  an  instrument  known  as  "the 
census  clock"  will  commemorate  the  fact 
that  America  has  become  a  nation  of  200 
million  people,  a  fantastic  growth  In  our 
population. 

And,  the  "clock"  will  not  stop  on  that  day: 
it  will  continue  to  run.  marking  the  fact  that 
each  day  there  are  6.400  additional  Ameri- 
cans. Even  with  present  declining  birth,  all 
the  experts  agree  that  in  Just  33  short  years — 
by  the  year  2000 — our  population  In  America 
win  be  in  excess  of  300  mliUon. 

This  explosion  of  population  means  that 
the  economy  of  America,  our  gross  national 
product,  must  also  continue  to  expand  ac- 
cordingly if  these  greatly  increased  numbers 
of  additional  Americ:ins  are  to  find  private 
Jobs.  Our  economy  cannot  expand  rapidly 
enough  except  by  maximum  conservation  de- 
velopment and  use  of  our  greatest  natural 
resources — water. 

Our  economy  cannot  grow  rapidly  enough 
except  by  continued  growth  in  our  national 
transportation  network,  and  it  Is  obvious 
that  automobile,  air,  and  rail  transportation 
cannot  grow  fast  enough  to  carry  the  in- 
creased load. 

It  almost  seems  that  each  of  us  In  America 
drives  two  cars  simultaneously  when  you  con- 
sider the  fact  that  last  year  we  killed  52.000 
people  on  our  highways,  or  the  fact  that  the 
Interstate  Highway  Program,  the  most  vision- 
ary public  works  undertsUdng  since  the  days 
of  Rome,  only  authorized  approximately  one- 
half  the  four-lane  highway  mileage  traffic  ex- 
perts say  Is  needed. 

These  facts  are  true — and,  most  slgnlfl- 
cantly,  they  are  true  in  a  nation  which  today 
has  100  million  automobiles,  a  figure  which  Is 
going  to  Increase  to  300  million  within  the 
next  33  years.  Expanded  navigation,  as  well 
as  stronger  multlpurpoae  national  water  pol- 
icies, encompassing  solutions  for  the  prob- 
lems of  municipal  and  indtistrlal  water  sup- 
ply, pollution,  flood  control,  recreation,  and 
power,  looms  even  larger  as  domestic  policy 
requirements. 

As  a  member  of  the  President's  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  I  am 
particularly  concerned  with  the  enormous 
and  growing  problems  of  American  cities, 
which  must  be  attacked  head-on  and  Imme- 
diately. But  for  the  long  pull,  we  cannot 
solve  these  problems  unless  we  take  steps  to 
slow  down  or  reverse  the  rural  to  urban  shift 
of  our  population,  which  has  magnified  these 
problems  tremendously  In  recent  years.  In 
the  decade  between  1950  and  1960.  11  million 
Americans  moved  from  rural  areas  and  small 


towns  to  larger  cities.  And.  they  are  still 
coming  at  a  rate  of  500,000  to  600,000  each 
year. 

I  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  regional  eco- 
nomic development  and  multipurpose  water 
resources  development  programs  long  before 
becoming  a  member  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission, but,  now.  I  am  asi  even  more  dedi- 
cated disciple.  Through  such  programs  as  the 
Arkansas  River  Navigation  Program  to  be 
completed  In  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  In 
1970,  these  underdeveloped  regions  of  Amer- 
ica can  become  In-migration  areas,  help  to 
give  people  a  chance  and  a  choice  of  living 
where  they  want  to,  where  there  is  opportu- 
nity for  good  Jobs  In  a  developing  economy. 

Navigable  waterways  are  a  major  contrib- 
utor to  regional  economic  development  In  the 
United  States  because  they  extend  the  advan- 
tages of  ocean  ports  some  9000  miles  through 
Interior  America.  The  promise  and  potential 
of  navigable  waterways  offer  hope  and  mean- 
ingful alternatives  to  residents  of  rural  and 
smaller  urban  areas  In  river  valleys  across 
the  nation.  Without  the  resources  and  op- 
portunities created  by  navigable  waterways, 
the  population  migrations  and  manpower 
drains  from  the  country  to  the  city  In  recent 
decades  undoubtedly  would  have  been  far 
larger,  resulting  In  even  more  insurmount- 
able problems  than  the  nation's  largest  met- 
rofx>litan  areas  face  today.  In  region  after 
region  the  extension  and  Improvement  of 
navigable  waterways  have  led  to  the  creation 
of  thousands  of  new  private  Jobs — good 
Jobs — and  each  new  project  which  is  com- 
pleted adds  to  the  possibilities  for  population 
diffusion. 

The  development  of  navigable  waterways 
has  created  highly  attractive  new  industrial 
sites  where  such  waterways  converge  with 
vital  rail  and  highway  routes — flood-free, 
with  a  plentiful  water  supply.  Each  year 
there  are  announcements  of  hundreds  of  new 
plants  to  be  located  on  waterfront  sites  along 
the  nation's  navigable  waterways. 

The  availability  of  transportation  via  these 
waterways  has  made  It  possible  for  certain 
types  of  industries  to  locate  at  great  distances 
from  their  principal  sources  of  supply  or 
markets.  Low-cost  barge  transportation  has 
made  It  economically  feasible,  for  example, 
for  the  chemicals  and  primary  metals  Indus 
tries,  the  foundation  btiUdlng  blocks  of  the 
nation's  economy,  to  be  dispersed  along  the 
waterways,  rather  than  concentrated  In  the 
largest  metropolitan  areas. 

The  impact  of  a  navigable  waterway  on  the 
economic  development  of  a  region  is  illus- 
trated by  the  Tennessee  River  experience, 
which  was  reported  by  TVA  to  the  President 
about  a  year  ago  In  a  booklet  entitled. 
Navigation  and  Economic  Growth.  When  the 
development  of  this  navigable  waterway  was 
begun  In  1933,  the  Tennessee  River  stretched 
650  miles  through  three  states:  it  was  a  great 
flexed  arm  without  the  muscle  for  develop- 
ment. The  river  was  undisciplined,  uncon- 
trolled, and  alternated  between  ravaging 
floods  and  low  water.  Nine  main  river  dams 
and  dams  on  tributaries  brought  the  river 
under  control — Its  muscle  has  been  harnessed 
for  development.  When  construction  of  the 
navigation  channel  was  started,  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  and  river  waterfront  were  unde- 
veloped Industrially.  The  Valley  was  charac- 
terized by  agriculture  and  extractive  activi- 
ties providing  raw  mate'lal  for  processing  in 
other  regions  of  the  nation.  The  construction 
of  the  waterway  created  new  development 
resources. 

Industries  which  use  or  produce  bulk 
cargoes  have  sought  out  the  least-cost  loca- 
tions on  waterfront  industrial  sites  created  by 
the  waterway.  Many  of  these  basic  industries 
have  spawned  satellites  producing  inputs  or 
consumJn'^  outputs  adjacent  to  or  near  the 
basics,  which  together  have  resulted  in  the 
development  of  new  economic  growth  centers. 

During  the  25-year  period  from  1940  to 
1965,  private  Industry  Invested  about  $1.3  bil- 


lion in  190  waterfront  plants  and  terminals. 
In  1965,  nearly  one-half  billion  dollars  in 
value  added  was  generated  by  the  waterfront 
manufacturing  plants  which  employed  over 
30,000  persons. 

Bas^  on  the  relationship  between  new 
manufacturing  Jobs  and  new  trades  and 
services  found  to  exist  In  Tennessee  River 
waterfront  counties,  TVA  has  estimated  that 
the  growth  of  Jobs  in  waterfront  manufac- 
turing plants  has  led  to  the  creation  of  at 
least  an  equal  number  of  Jobs  in  trades  and 
services  employment.  The  report  suggests 
that  in  addition  to  this  estimate,  there  is  the 
non waterfront  satellite-forming  ability  of  the 
basic  waterfront  plants  which  Is  so  promi- 
nently displayed  by  the  growth  center  re- 
ferred to  above  and  others  on  the  waterway. 
If  this  effect  could  be  traced  and  totaled  and 
the  resultant  increases  In  trade  and  service 
Jobs  were  added,  the  overall  estimate  might 
well  double  the  60,000  figure.  The  economic 
impact  of  these  Jobs  Is  spread  over  a  wide 
area  away  from  the  waterway. 

This  impressive  economic  result  Is  associ- 
ated with  only  one  650-mlle  segment  of  the 
inland  waterways  system.  Even  more  famous 
for  industrial  growth  is  the  Ohio  River.  The 
reports  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  As- 
sociation leave  no  doubt  that  the  special 
growth-fostering  effect  of  navigation  has  been 
at  work  there.  The  quarterly  reports  of  the 
American  Waterwavs  Operators,  listing  new 
and  expanded  waterfront  lnduEtrl?s.  not  only 
reads  like  the  blue  book  of  industry,  it  tells 
the  story  of  growth  in  Jobs  and  income  for 
people  in  the  interlcr  heartland  of  America 

The  economic  impact  of  a  navigable  water- 
way in  the  broadest  geographic  setting  can 
be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  development  in 
waterfront  and  non-waterfront  coun'ies  in 
the  20  states  served  by  the  inland  waterways 
system.  Analysis  of  manufacturing  activity 
in  1958  In  these  counties  reveals  that  aver- 
ages of  value  added  by  manufacture,  number 
of  manufacturing  employees,  and  new  capital 
expenditures  In  manufacturing  facilities  In 
waterfront  counties  were  over  twice  those  for 
nonwaterfront  counties. 

The  number  ot  new  or  expanded  plants 
and  the  resultant  estimated  Increased  em- 
plovment  in  Just  four  industries  along  the 
Inland  waterway  system  of  America  during 
the  fourteen  years  ending  in  1966  Is  quite 
remarkable.  Almost  lOO  chemical  and  allied 
products  plants  have  added  172,308  Jobs. 
Primary  metal  Industries  have  added  274 
plants  and  almost  85,000  new  Jobs.  Some  65 
transportation  equipment  plants  brought 
almost  35,700  new  positions,  and  157  new 
petroleum  and  coal  products  plants  added 
33,441  persons  to  their  payrolls. 

As  I  Indicated  earlier,  the  most  conserva- 
tive estimates  of  future  transport.ition  de- 
mands are  almost  overwhelming.  Per  capita 
demand  has  grown  from  about  5000  ton-miles 
of  freight  In  1940  to  9000  ton-miles  today 
This  trend,  coupled  with  the  projected  pop- 
ulation Increase,  indicates  a  dem.ind  for  dou- 
ble the  present  volume  within  the  lifetime 
of  most  people  alive  today.  Viewed  in  this 
context,  it  Is  reasonable  to  suggest  that  the 
appropriate  question  Is  not  "Can  this  nation 
afford  to  develop  waterways?"  but  rather 
"Can  this  nation  afford  not  to  develop  water- 
ways?" 

But,  of  course,  the  proper  policy  Is  not 
one  of  developing  any  and  every  stream  to 
have  a  9-foot  channel.  It  is  necessary  to 
have  standards  to  Judge  the  desirability  of 
development  and  to  measure  the  benefits  of 
the  Improvements  against  the  cost.  While 
few  will  quarrel  with  this  kind  of  a  state- 
ment, when  It  comes  down  to  decisions  of 
how  to  implement  the  policy,  differences  of 
viewpoint  come  Into  the  open.  How  Is  "de- 
sirability" determined?  What  are  the  "bene- 
fits" to  be  measured?  How  are  the  costs  to 
be  calculated?  Who  are  the  beneficiaries? 
Generally  speaking,  the  answers  to  these 
questions  will  determine  what  is  going  to 
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be  accomplished.  Agreement  on  these  issues 
is  at  least  as  Important  as  agreement  on  a 
eeneral  statement  of  policy.  And,  when  it 
appears  that  answers  to  these  questions  are 
being  fashioned  which  may  weU  frustrate 
tbe  purpose  of  the  policy,  it  is  the  respon- 
siblUtv  of  the  policy-making  body— the  Con- 
gress—to give  unequivocal  direction  on  how 
to  Implement  Its  stated  policy. 

Thus,  last  year,  after  changes  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  navigation  benefits  historically 
liad  been  calculated,  and  navigation  develop- 
ment was  thereby  slowed  down,  Congress 
bad  the  clear  responsibility  to  act.  I  was 
proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  conference 
committee  which  discharged  that  respon- 
sibility in  section  7  of  the  act  creating  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  restoring  the 
vitality  of  national  navigation  policy. 

The  development  of  navigation  is  not  a 
■numbers"  game.  What  can  be  measured, 
should  be;  but  the  whole  answer  is  not  ob- 
tained this  way.  Improvement  of  navigation 
can  open  whole  new  areas  of  resources  to 
Industrial  development.  This  has  been  seen 
time  and  time  again:  and  the  full  Impact 
has  yet  to  be  measured,  before  the  Jact,  by 
accountant,  engineer,  or  economist. 

There  Is  a  diversity  of  opinions  about  navi- 
gation. There  is  a  view  which  pictures  navi- 
gation simply  as  another  way  of  moving 
freight  from  one  point  to  another.  There  is 
another  view  which  sees  navigation  Invest- 
ments as  part  of  a  broader  spectrum  of  water 
resource  development,  offering  Industries  in- 
creased opportunities  for  geographical  diver- 
sification and  providing  America's  people 
expanded  opportunities  for  more  effective 
use  of  their  talents.  The  founders  of  this 
nation  had  the  broad  vision.  Many  of  our 
leaders  today  do  also. 

This  broader  vision  was  clearly  Indicated 
exactly  a  year  ago  by  Congressman  Wilbur 
Mills  as  he  spoke  to  you  about  being  asked  to 
have  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
consider  user  fees  or  taxes  on  Inland  water- 
ways. Chairman  Mills  observed,  "It  may  be 
significant  to  you  that  the  Committee  has 
neither  held  hearings  on  this  subject  nor 
considered  It  In  executive  session." 

He  brought  this  matter  up-to-date  last 
month  In  a  telegram  read  to  a  meeting  in 
Little  Rock  in  which,  In  part,  he  said :  "The 
proposal  has  Just  recently  been  sent  to  us 
again.  My  position  has  not  changed.  So  far 
as  I  am  aware  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  will  have  no  schedule  for  Its  con- 
sideration any  time  In  the  future." 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, let  me  add  my  observation  that  our 
committee  also  has  no  plans  to  consider  such 
a  proposal,  and  I  trust  it  will  not  develop  any 
such  plans. 

The  national  water  resource  development 
policy  championed  by  the  five  outstanding 
Senators  of  all  time  "is  as  valid  today  as  It 
was  when  one  of  these  great  men,  Robert  M. 
La  Follette,  said:  "I  hope  to  see  the  day  when 
...  all  of  the  people  can  enjoy  a  share  of 
the  lower  transportation  charges  which  our 
great  waterways  can  secure  to  us  when  im- 
proved." 

I  can  only  add  the  hope  that  America  will 
continue  onward  toward  the  full  realization 
of  that  dream. 


read  profiles  in  the  new  morality  for 

moralticians. 

Item  No.  1— The  New  York  Times  on 
September  20  ran  an  article  datelined 
Washington,  September  19,  concerning 
statements  BariT  Goldwater  made  on 
September  18  when  he  and  1964  running 
mate  William  E.  Miller  appeared  on  a  1- 
hour  national  educational  television  net- 
work program  called,  "That  Was  the 
Election  That  Was."  Goldwater,  in  remi- 
niscing about  the  1964  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  in  San  Piancisco,  was 
reported  in  the  article  to  have  said  on 
television : 

I  will  not  reveal  the  names  of  people  re- 
sponsible, but  we  had  every  cable  of  every 
television  company  and  every  radio  company 
marked  up  in  the  loft  of  the  Cow  Palace. 

If  anybody  got  a  little  too  obnoxious  to 
our — us— they  could  always  have  cable 
trouble. 

These  are  little  things  that  you  do.  It  Is 
perfectly  fair  in  love  and  war.  We  had  all 
kinds  of  things  planned. 

Interviewed  September  19  on  "ABC 
Reports,"  Goldwater  was  quoted  as  stat- 
ing in  the  same  New  York  Times  article 
of  September  20: 

There  never  was  any  thought  of  cutting 
lines. 

Then  he  was  kidding,  he  was  asked. 
Well,  yes,  this  was  a  kidding  program. 

Later  in  the  article  it  was  stated: 
Told  that  the  New  York  Times,  in  a  page 
one  article  today  had  treated  the  cable-cut- 
ting plan  as  a  "serious  remark."  Mr    Gold- 
water  said: 

"The  New  York  Times  will  say  anything, 
so  I  disregard  anjthlng  they  come  up  with," 

Item  No,  2 — On  October  18  aboard  the 
SS  Independence,  Governor  Reagan  re- 
leased the  text  of  a  radiogram  from 
Marvin  Watson  to  Price  Daniel  which 
mysteriously  foimd  itself  into  Reagan's 
hands. 

In  an  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  October  19.  it  was  stated: 

Reagan  told  reporters  the  Watson  radio- 
gram had  been  delivered  to  him  by  mistake 
and  that  he  had  used  it  at  the  Republican 
caucus  to  solidify  opposition  to  the  resolu- 
tion (supporting  the  President's  Vietnam 
policy*  being  urged  by  Democratic  gov- 
ernors. 

Governor  George  Romney  of  Michigan  said 
he  had  urged  Reagan  to  make  the  radiogram 
public. 


PROFILES  IN  THE  NEW  MORALITY 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  FMr.  Jacobs]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all 
heard  about  the  new  math.  Herewith 


CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  COM- 
MENDS PETE  STANIEC  AND 
OTHER  EMPLOYEES  OF  CHICAGO 
DOWNTOWN  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
DISTRICT  OFFICE 

Mr,  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  ANNxmzio]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  already 
passed  the  1967  amendments  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  and  the  other  body  will 
begin  consideration  of  these  amend- 
ments tomorrow.  Because  of  this,  I  \^1sh 


to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  significant  factor  that  has  made  it 
more  readily  feasible  for  Congress  over 
the  years  to  improve  and  expand  the 
social  security  program  as  desired  by  the 
people  of  our  Nation. 

During  the  three  decades  since  1935 
when  the  Social  Security  Act  was  first 
passed,  and  in  the  ensuing  series  of  pe- 
riodic amendments  which  have  expanded 
and  improved  the  social  security  protec- 
tion now  reaching  \1rtually  all  of  the 
Nation's  200  million  people,  this  steady 
growth,  acceptance,  and  success  of  the 
program  was  in  a  large  measure  at- 
tained because  of  the  loyal,  dedicated, 
and  selfless  thousands  of  competent  so- 
cial security  employees  throughout  the 
countrv-,  such  as  the  ones  I  have  wit- 
nessed" in  mj'  own  Seventh  Ilhnois  Con- 
gressional District  at  the  Chicago  down- 
town social  security  district  office,  22 
West  Madison  Street. 

Heading  the  ofBce  is  district  manager 
Marjan  'Pet*'  Staniec,  a  career  service 
employee  of  more  than  25  years  of  out- 
standing administrative  public  service, 
who  has  also  distinguished  himself  by 
voluntary'  ser^'ice  on  numerous  civic 
projects  "ser\-ing  the  youth,  aged  and  the 
less  fortunate.  He  and  his  well-trained 
loyal  staff  of  employees  are  known  to 
have  always  strived  to  faithfully  and 
diligently  provide  excellence  in  their 
sei-vice  to  the  public— the  kind  of  serv- 
ice, the  concern  in  people,  and  the  inter- 
ested treatment  that  has  instilled  in  the 
people  and  the  Congress  a  confidence 
that  the  social  security  program  is  in 
competent  administrative  hands. 

On  December  1,  1967,  the  Chicago 
downtowTi  ofBce  will  hold  a  public  cere- 
mony of  employees  rededication.  which 
will  be  attended  by  several  hundred  lead- 
ing representatives  of  Chicago's  business, 
labor,  Industrv'.  and  other  community 
activities.  All  these  employees  will  re- 
pledge  themselves  to  the  highest  ideals 
and  excellence  of  public  service,  in  a 
ceremonv  at  which  Hon.  John  S.  Hast- 
ings, chief  judge.  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  Seventh  U.S.  Circuit,  will 
oflBciate. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  commend  Pete 
Staniec  and  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  loyal  and  able  civil  servants  like  him, 
who  are  sers'ing  the  people  of  America 
with  real  dedication.  I  am  proud  of  the 
great  contribution  which  has  been  made 
to  our  social  security  program  by  the 
employees  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, and  I  congratulate  Commis- 
sioner Robert  M.  Ball  under  whose  lead- 
ership this  esprit  de  corps  and  record  of 
fine  service  have  been  established. 

On  this  occasion,  I  want  to  express  the 
hope  that  the  other  body  will  take  speedi' 
and  favorable  action  on  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1967  so  that  people 
all  over  America  will  benefit  from  the 
added  improvements  in  the  social  secu- 
rity program. 


ONE  APPROACH  TO  THE  AUTO 
THEFT  PROBLEM 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  OttingerI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
HawaU? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  law-en- 
forcement officials  throughout  the  Na- 
tion are  increasingly  concerned  over  the 
drastic  rise  in  automobile  thefts  during 
recent  years.  Last  year,  there  were  557.- 

000  car  thefts  reported,  compared  with 
493,000  in  1965.  A  car  was  stolen  in  the 
United  States  every  57  seconds.  At  the 
rate  car  thefts  have  been  increasing. 
1970  will  see  more  than  a  million  thefts, 
or  one  ever>"  30  seconds. 

Since  1960,  this  crime  has  risen  stead- 
ily and  the  total  increase  for  that  7- 
year  period  is  71  percent.  It  cannot  be 
validly  stated  that  there  are  more  thefts 
just  because  there  are  more  cars,  since 
the  percentage  of  increase  in  auto  theft 
is  more  than  double  the  percentage  in- 
crease in  automobile  registrations.  It  is 
particularly  distui-bing  to  me.  as  the 
Flepresentative  of  western  Westchester 
County  and  Putnam  County,  N.Y..  that 
our  Nation's  suburban  areas  registered 
a  14 -percent  increase  in  auto  theft  last 
year,  while  in  large  cities  this  crime  was 
up  10  percent  and  rural  areas  showed  an 
8-percent  Increase. 

The  economic  aspects  of  auto  theft 
are  as  serious  as  the  purely  criminal 
considerations.  The  National  Automobile 
Theft  Bureau  told  the  Senate  that  al- 
though nearly  nine  out  of  10  stolen  cars 
are  recovered,  auto  theft  continues  to 
cost  the  public  and  the  insurance  indus- 
try- more  than  half  a  billion  dollars  each 
year. 

One  aspect  of  this  problem  which  has 
come  to  my  attention  concerns  the  easy 
availability  of  motor  vehicle  msister  keys. 

1  understand  that  mail  order  firms  in 
such  States  as  Maryland,  Florida,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Pennsylvania  advertise 
motor  vehicle  master  keys  by  direct  mail 
and  through  advertisements  in  publica- 
tions that  are  mailed  throughout  the 
United  States.  They  apparently  fill  these 
mail  orders  without  even  the  most  cur- 
sory investigation  to  ascertain  the  na- 
ture of  the  recipient.  It  seems  to  me  that 
law  enforcement  oflQcials  have  enough 
problems  preventing  car  thefts  without 
giving  the  thief  the  additional  advantage 
of  being  able  to  purchase  a  master  key 
to  any  American  car  through  the  mails. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
which  will  put  a  stop  to  this  deplorable 
and  dangerous  practice  and  am  pleased 
to  announce  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  shares  my  view  that  a  legislative 
remedy  is  needed.  The  Attorney  General 
is,  in  fact,  considering  submitting  a  sim- 
ilar bill  to  the  Congress. 

I  present  herewith  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  received  from 
Public  Safety  Commissioner  Daniel  F. 
McMahon  of  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  my  corre- 
spondence with  the  Justice  Department, 
and  the  text  of  my  bill  to  end  the  indis- 
criminate sale  and  advertising  of  master 
automobile  keys  in  interstate  commerce: 
CrrT  or  ToNK«aas,  N.Y., 

October  27,  1967. 
Congressman    Richard    L.    Ottingek, 
Post  Office  Building,  Yonkers,  NY. 

Deas  Congressman:  An  Interested  citizen. 
Mr.  Barton  Chapln,  Jr.,  has  sent  me  the  at- 
tached  advertisement   offering   the   sale   of 


master  keys  for  all  major  automobiles  on  the 
market. 

While  this  ad  purportedly  Is  addressed  to 
Interested  agencies,  It  Is  Indeed  an  open  In- 
vitation to  car  thieves.  It  Is  little  wonder  that 
the  F.B.I.  has  reported  spiralling  automobile 
thefts  across  our  nation. 

Since  this  is  an  Inter-state  operation  (It  Is 
mailed  from  Saint  Petersburg.  Florida),  It  Is 
requested  that  you  look  Into  this  subject  to 
see  If  there  Is  an  appropriate  federal  action 
that  would  be  helpful  to  police  agencies  on 
this  ve.Klng  problem. 

Thank  you  for  your  anticipated  prompt  at- 
tention to  this  request. 
Sincerely. 

Daniel  F.  McMahok. 
Commissioner  of  Public  Safety. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  2, 1967. 
Hon.  Ramsey  Clark, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
Department  of  Justice,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  The  attached 
advertisement  for  the  sale  of  master  keys  for 
major  American  automobiles  recently  came 
to  my  attention.  In  my  view,  this  Is  a  deplor- 
able practice  and  should  not  be  permitted. 
I  know  you  are  concerned  about  recent  FBI 
reports  of  spiraling  auto  thefts  throughout 
the  nation,  and  this  could  well  be  a  factor. 

I  would  appreciate  your  advising  me 
whether  there  Is  any  Federal  law  or  regula- 
tion which  could  prevent  or  control  such 
sales.  In  the  event  there  is  not.  I  would  be 
grateful  for  your  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
advisability  of  such  legislation  and  your 
thoughts  on  what  might  be  the  most  feasible 
approach. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  L.  Ottinoer, 

Member  of  Congress. 

November  8, 1967. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottinoer, 
Hou.se  of  Representatives, 
Washirigton.   DC. 

Dear  Congressman:  This  is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  November  2.  1967  concerning 
companies  which  sell  master  keys  for  auto- 
mobiles to  the  general  public. 

The  Justice  Department  is  currently  con- 
sidering the  submission  of  legislation  to 
Congress  which  would  outlaw  the  movement 
In  Interstate  commerce  or  through  the  malls 
of  so-called  motor  vehicle  master  keys.  We 
are  in  complete  agreement  with  you  in  ob- 
jecting to  the  indiscriminate  sale  of  such 
keys,  which  are  definitely  a  factor  In  the 
severe  auto  theft  problem  now  confronting 
the  country. 

As  always.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  of  assist- 
ance. 

Sincerely. 

Fred  M.  Vinson,  Jr., 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

H.R. 14003 
A  bill  to  provide  criminal  penalties  for  the 
introduction,  or  manufacture  for  Intro- 
duction, into  interstate  commerce  of  mas- 
ter keys  for  motor  vehicles,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  113  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
is   amended — 

(1)  bv  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

••§  2319.  Introduction,    sale,    distribution,    or 
advertisement  for  sale  to  the  pub- 
lic of  motor  vehicle  master  keys 
"(a)   Whoever    knowingly    introduces,    or 
manufactures   for   Introduction,   into  Inter- 
state commerce  or  transports  or  distributes 
in    Interstate   commerce   any   motor   vehicle 
master   key   shall   be   fined   not   more   than 


$10,000   or  Imprisoned   not  more   than  five 
years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever  knowingly  disseminates  or 
knowingly  causes  to  be  disseminated  by 
means  of  the  United  States  malls,  or  in  in- 
terstate  commerce  by  any  means,  any  adver- 
tisement of  sale  to  the  public  of  motor  ve- 
hicle master  keys  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both. 

"("c)This  section  shall  not  apply  to — 

"(1)  the  introduction,  manufacture  for 
Introduction,  transportation,  distribution, 
sale,  or  possession  In  interstate  commerce  of 
motor  vehicle  master  keys  for  use  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business  by  any  bona  fide 
locksmith,  common  carrier,  contract  carrier, 
new  or  used  car  dealer,  rental  car  agency, 
automobile  club  or  association  operating  in 
more  than  one  State  or  an  afBUate  thereof,  or 
any  department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality 
of  (A)  the  United  States,  any  State,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  any  possession  of  the  United 
Sates,  or  (B)  any  political  subdivision  of  any 
such  entity;  or 

"(2)  the  shipment,  transportation,  or 
delivery  for  shipment  In  Interstate  commerc* 
of  motor  vehicle  master  keys  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  by  any  common  carrier  or 
contract  carrier. 

"fd)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  'mo- 
tor vehicle  master  key'  means  a  key  which 
will  operate  all  of  the  Ignition  locks  of  two 
or  more  motor  vehicles  each  of  which  can  be 
operated  by  a  key  which  will  not  operate  the 
ignition  locks  of  other  such  vehicles." 

(2)   by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  chapter 
analysis  of  such  chapter  the  following: 
"2319.  Introduction,  sale,  distribution,  or  ad- 
vertisement for  sale  to  the  public 
of  motor  vehicle  master  keys." 

(b)  Section  1716  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  after  the  seventh 
paragraph  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"All  keys  adapted  to  fit  the  Ignition  of 
two  or  more  motor  vehicles  the  ignition 
switches  of  which  are  designed  to  be  operated 
with  different  keys  are  nonmailable  and 
shall  not  be  deposited  In  or  carried  by  the 
malls  cr  delivered  by  any  postmaster,  letter 
carrier,  or  other  person  In  the  postal  service 
Such  keys  may  be  conveyed  In  the  mails, 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Postmaster 
General  shall  prescribe — 

"(1)  to  any  bona  fide  locksmith,  new  or 
used  car  dealer,  officer  or  employee  of  a  com- 
mon carrier  or  contract  carrier,  or  officer  or 
employee  of  any  rental  car  agency  for  use  In 
their  business: 

"(2)  to  any  officer  or  employee  of  any 
automobile  club  or  association  operating  in 
more  than  one  State  or  an  affiliate  thereof 
for  use  in  connection  with  the  activities  of 
such  club  or  association;  and 

"(3)  to  supply  or  procurement  personnel 
of  (Ai  any  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States,  any  State, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  possession  of  the 
United  States,  or  (Bi  any  political  subdi- 
vision of  any  such  entity,  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  the  activities  of  such  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality. 
The  Postmaster  General  may  require,  as  a 
condition  of  conveying  any  such  key  in  the 
mails,  that  any  person  proposing  to  mail  such 
key  explain  in  writine  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Postmaster  General  that  the  mailing  of 
such  key  will  not  be  In  violation  of  this 
section." 

Sec.  2,  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  its  enactment 

[News  release  from  Congressman  Richard  L 

Ottinger,  Nov.  14,  1967] 

Ottinger  Hits  Car  Theit  Problem:  Bill 

Limits  Master  Key  Sales 
Washington. — Predicting  that  a  car  will  be 
stolen  In  the  United  States  every  30  seconds 
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hv  1970  if  the  current  trend  continues.  Con- 
„essman  Richard  L.  Ottinger,  D-N.Y..  in- 
„oduced  legislation  today  to  eliminate  one 
factor  in  the  recent  car  theft  wave— the  in- 
discriminate advertising  and  sale  of  automo- 
bile master  keys. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Ottinger  made  public 
a  letter  from  Assistant  Attorney  General  Fred 
M  Vinson.  Jr..  disclosing  that  the  Justice 
neoartment  is  considering  sending  a  similar 
hill  to  Capitol  Hin.  The  November  8  letter  to 
congressman  Ottinger  stated:  "The  Justice 
Department  is  currently  considering  the  sub- 
mission of  legislation  to  Congress  which 
would  outlaw  the  movement  in  interstate 
commerce  or  through  the  maUs  of  so-called 
motor  vehicle  master  keys.  We  are  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  you  In  objecting  to  the 
indiscriminate  sale  of  such  keys,  which  are 
definitely  a  factor  in  the  severe  auto  theft 
nroblemnow  confronting  the  country." 

In  introducing  his  bill.  Congressman  Ot- 
tinger pointed  out  that  In  1966,  a  car  was 
stolen  in  the  US.  every  57  seconds,  but  that 
the  rate  has  risen  20  per  cent  In  the  last  two 
years,  "If  that  continues."  he  asserted,  "more 
than  a  million  cars  will  be  stolen  In  1970— 
one  everv  half  minute." 

Mail-order  sale  or  advertising  of  automo- 
bile master  keys  would  be  punished  by  prison 
terms  of  up  to  five  years  and  fines  up  to  $10,- 
000  under  the  Ottinger  bill.  Locksmiths,  car 
dealers,  rental  agencies  and  automobile  clubs 
are  exempt  from  the  bills  provisions. 

Congressman  OtUnger,  in  a  House  speech 
today,  pointed  out  that  although  nearly  nine 
out  of  everv  ten  stolen  cars  are  eventually  re- 
covered, auto  theft  costs  the  public  and  the 
Insurance  Industry  about  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars yearly.  Mail  order  firms  in  such  states  as 
Florida,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Cali- 
fornia freely  advertise  motor  vehicle  master 
keys  and  are  totally  Indiscriminate  in  filling 
orders,  he  said.  Only  four  states— Texas,  Ore- 
gon, Massachusetts  and  Michigan— have  laws 
limiting  such  sales  but  they  are  powerless 
to  stop  mail-order  operations. 


lion  in  fiscal  1966  to  various  public  assist- 
ance programs  while  giving  them  only 
$892.3  million  for  the  war  on  poverty. 

One  of  the  finest  features  of  the  war 
on  poverty  is  its  various  self-help  pro- 
grams. By  educating  and  training  our 
underprivileged  children  and  men  and 
women,  we  are  gi\ing  them  skills  to  make 
them  productive  members  of  our  society. 
I  feel  that  if  we  were  to  fund  the  OEO 
program  as  the  administration  requests, 
we  would  in  the  years  to  come  be  able  to 
take  a  large  number  of  persons  off  our 
public  assistance  rolls. 

Let  us  not  fool  ourselves.  There  are 
many  people  now  receiving  public  wel- 
fare payments  who  could  be  out  working. 
If  these  persons  were  trained  in  certain 
job  skills  by  OEO  and  other  programs, 
thev  could  help  themselves  by  earning  a 
living  for  their  families  and  take  them- 
selves off  a  public  welfare  dole. 

Let  us.  therefore,  recognize  the  ex- 
treme good  the  war  on  poverty  has  done 
and  give  it  sufficient  funds  to  carry  on  its 
many  worthwhile  programs. 


WE  NEED  A  TRUTH-IN-LENDING 
BILL  THIS  YEAR 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Vigorito]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
debate  and  vote  upon  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  bill  today,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  relating  to  statis- 
tics recently  made  public  on  the  amount 
of  domestic  Federal  aid  to  State  and  local 
governments. 

An  article  in  the  November  9  issue  of 
the  Washington  Post  said  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  spent  a  record  $17.8 
billion  on  grants-in-aid  and  related  pay- 
ments to  State  and  local  governments 
and  individuals  in  fiscal  1966. 

It  was  encouraging  to  see  that  due  pri- 
marily to  the  passage  of  the  1965  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
by  the  89th  Congress,  we  are  now  helping 
our  Nation's  children  by  contributing 
$2,248  billion  in  aid  to  education  pro- 
grams. It  is  also  significant  that  we  are 
working  toward  a  better  life  for  all  cit- 
izens by  assisting  public  health  programs 
to  the  tune  of  $1.1  billion. 

What  disturbs  me  is  that  we  shelled 
out  to  States  and  local  agencies  $3.5  bil- 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimoixs  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hanna]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  rush 
for  adjournment  the  dismal  prospect  of 
postponing     needed     and     meaningful 
truth-in-lending  legislation  looms  large. 
This  ugly  prospect  is  galling  and  regret- 
table: particularly  so  since  we  are  now 
so   close  to  putting  a  decently  strong 
statute  on  the  law  books. 

In  these  closing  days  of  the  first  ses- 
sion every  effort  must  be  bent  toward 
getting  the  truth-in-lending  bill  through 
the  multiple  hurdles  still  before  it.  I  be- 
lieve many  of  the  obstacles  now  combin- 
ing to  make  passage  of  the  bill  this  year 
almost  impossible,  could  be  short  cir- 
cuited if  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  quickly  reports  a 
measure  framed  around  the  compromises 
unanimously  adopted  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  took  7  years  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  pass  a  truth-in-lending 
bill.  While  the  Senate  bill  leaves  much  to 
be  desired,  it  still  represents  a  meaning- 
ful beginning  in  providing  the  consumer 
with  accurate  comparative  credit  infor- 
mation. 

Our  responsibility  in  the  House  must 
be,  in  these  waning  days,  to  do  all  we  can 
to  insure  that  the  work  started  in  the 
Senate  is  completed  this  year.  I  believe 
we  can  do  this  if  we  are  willing  to  turn 
our  attention  to  strengthening  the  Sen- 
ate-passed measure  in  the  areas  which 
will  be  most  meaningful  to  the  consumer, 
while  at  the  same  time  facilitating  the 
road  the  legislation  must  take  through 
conference. 

In  September  I  introduced  legislation 
which  substantially  Improved  the  Senate 
bill.  My  measure  adds  a  truth-in-credlt 


advertising  provision  to  the  language  of 
the  Senate  legislation,  as  well  as  tighten- 
ing up  the  $10  credit  exemption.  The 
strengthened  sections  my  bill  adds  to 
the  Senate  version,  especially  the  truth- 
in-advertising  provisions,  provides  the 
consumer  with  the  kind  of  useful  in- 
formation now  not  available.  However, 
these  additional  provisions  will  not  jeop- 
ardize the  passage  of  truth-in-lending 
legislation  this  year. 

There  are  some  now  giving  the  im- 
pression that  the  Senate  bill,  even  with 
the  improvements  provided  in  my  bill  will 
provide  the  consumer  with  little,  if  any 
protection.  This  is  obviously  untrue.  My 
bill— and  even  the  Senate  bill— pronde 
for  detailed  disclosure  of  credit  charges. 
While  I  believe  my  measure  substantially 
improves  upon  the  Senate  version,  both 
bills  offer  the  consumer  significant  pro- 
tections. In  these  last  days  of  the  first 
session  the  best  ser\-ice  Congress  can 
perform  for  the  consumer  is  to  put  a 
statute  on  the  books.  We  can  do  this,  and 
do  it  meamngfully  if  we  pay  attention 
to  the  work  done  in  the  Senate,  and 
strengthen  that  body's  measure  m  a  way 
which  wiU  be  of  the  most  use  to  the  con- 
sumer as  soon  as  possible. 

Over  the  next  few  days  I  will  put  in 
the  Record  a  number  of  representative 
editorials  from  major  newspapers  around 
the  Nation  which  help  put  the  truth -in- 
lending  issue  into  perspective.  All  the 
editorials  point  to  the  need  for  legis- 
lation now.  and  suggest  the  House  use  the 
Senate-unanimously-passed  measure  as 
a  basis  for  expeditious  consideration.  I 
commend  these  editorials  to  the  Mem- 
bers, as  follows: 

(From  the  Chicago  (111.)  Dally  News, 
July  17,  19671 
More  Help  for  Consumers 
In    <=pite    of    its    catchy    nickname,    the 
"truth-m-lending'  bill  was  stalled  for  seven 
years  in  the  Senate.  It  has  now  passed  by 
a   remarkable   92-to-O   vote,    partly    because 
Sen    William  Proxmire    (D-Wis.).  who  tjsok 
over  the  bill's  management  after  the  defeat 
of    Its   original   sponsor.   Sen    Paul   Douglas 
(D-Ul.i.   was   willing  to  make  compromues 
Douglas  was  not. 

The  concessions  by  Proxmire  do  not,  in  our 
opinion,  weaken  the  bill  unduly.  They  lie  In 
an  a'-ea  where  understanding  was  foggy  and 
enforcement  uncertain  in  any  case.  Bypass- 
me  this  area  achieves  the  main  purpose  of 
the  bill,  which  is  to  give  the  consumer  better 
protection  aeainst  the  gougers  on  fringe  of 
the  legitimate  credit  btisiness. 

There  has  never  been  serious  objection  to 
this  basic  purpose,  either  in  the  Senat*  or 
in  the  responsible  business  community.  It  is 
merelv  good  business  to  make  sure  that  the 
buyer"  knows  in  advance  how  much  inter^t 
he  Will  pay  on  a  loan  and  how  niuch  the 
carrving  charge  will  add  to  the  total  bill 
when  he  buvs  on  long-term  credit. 

The  obstacles  arose  in  trying  to  formulate 
a  law  to  require  that  "true"  interest  rates 
be  shown.  This  requirement,  seemingly  so 
simple  proved  to  be  anything  but  that.  So 
raanv  different  ways  of  figuring  interest  were 
paraded  before  the  senators  «^  hearings  on 
the  bill  that  at  times  it  seemed  arithmetic 
had  abdicated  as  an  exact  science. 

This  vear  the  Treasury  Department  came 
up  with  a  book  of  standardized  tables  to 
cover  most  credit  transactions.  '^'Hh  the 
help  of  these  tables,  the  interest  problem 
mav  be  overcome,  though  it  is  bound  to  be 
confusing  for  a  time  to  clerks  and  customers 
alike  if  the  House  concurs  and  the  bill  oe- 
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comes  law.  To  cite  one  of  the  simplest  ex- 
amples, a  standard  6  per  cent  bank  loan  paid 
off  In  12  Installments  on  a  declining  balance 
will  have  to  be  restated  as  11  per  cent  "true" 
Interest. 

The  Senate  gave  up  on  revolving  credit 
accounts  offered  by  many  department  stores 
and  bank  credit  card  plans,  and  exempted 
them  from  the  "true  Interest"  requirement. 
Also  exempted  were  first  mortgages,  margin 
accounts  with  stockbrokers,  and  other  com- 
mercial credit  transactions. 

In  Its  final  form,  however,  the  bill  approved 
by  the  Senate  should  mark  a  long  step  to- 
ward acquainting  the  consumer  with  the 
true  cost  of  the  product  he  Is  buying — a 
cost  often  overlooked  In  the  attraction  of  an 
easy-monthly-payment  contract. 

Coupled  with  the  credit-reform  package 
passed  this  year  by  the  Illinois  Legislature, 
the  federal  measure  promises  better  protec- 
tion for  the  consumer  than  he  has  yet 
known.  We  hope  the  House  Joins  with  the 
Senate  In  putting  the  law  on  the  books. 

[Prom  Newsday.  July  19.  1967] 
Trxtth  in  Lending 

The  "Truth  In  Lending"  bill  was  first  In- 
troduced In  Congress  seven  years  ago  by 
Sen.  PavU  H  Douglas  (D-Ill.),  who  has  since 
retired.  At  long  last,  under  the  sponsorship 
of  Sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D-Wls.i.  and  with 
the  firm  backing  of  the  President.  It  has 
passed  the  Senate  92-0  and  has  been  sent  to 
the  House.  High  time,  and  let's  see  aflBrma- 
tlve  action  quickly. 

Under  the  bill,  merchants  and  loan  agen- 
cies extending  credit  will.  In  all  but  a  few 
cases,  be  required  to  disclose  the  total  cash 
price  of  the  article  or  service  purchased,  all 
service  and  financing  charges,  and  the  total 
amount  to  be  paid,  expressed  In  dollars  and 
cents  and  as  a  simple  annual  Interest  rate 
percentage.  Too  many  consumers  have  been 
gulled  by  Inflated  charges;  too  few  have  been 
able  to  figure  out  what  they  actually  pay. 

The  bill  therefore  should  be  passed  by  the 
House  and  sent  to  the  President  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date.  It  Is  a  valuable  protection 
for  the  millions  of  Americans  who  rely  so 
heavily  on  credit  to  finance  their  purchases 
or  to  pay  their  bills. 

IProm  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post.  July  13,  1967) 
Trtjth  in  Lending:  Welcome  Victort 

The  seven-year  campaign  by  ex-Sen.  Paul 
Douglas,  D-m..  and  Sen.  William  Proxmlre, 
D-Wls.,  for  truth-ln-lendlng  legislation  has 
succeeded  In  the  Senate.  It  is  a  welcome  sign 
for  consumers. 

The  prospect  In  Washington  Is  for  favor- 
able House  action  late  this  year  and  a  quick 
signature  by  President  Johnson,  who  has 
sought  this  kind  of  legislation  since  1964. 

If  that  hapi>ens,  installment  lenders  will  be 
required  by  federal  law  to  furnish  borrowers 
with  full,  accurate  statements  of  Interest  and 
finance  charges.  Only  two  states  (not  Includ- 
ing Colorado)  now  require  this  type  of  dis- 
closure. 

What  will  it  mean  to  the  consumer?  When 
he  signs  a  note  to  buy  a  car  or  a  television  set 
he  will  be  told  how  much  he  is  being  charged 
for  credit.  It  will  mean  he  has  a  better  chance 
to  decide  Intelligently  where  and  how  to  bor- 
row money. 

Without  a  truth-ln-lendlng  law,  about  all 
the  borrower  knows  is  how  much  he  Is  pay- 
ing every  month  and  how  many  months  he 
must  continue  to  pay.  With  a  truth-in-lend- 
Ing  law.  he  also  will  know  the  annual  Interest 
rate  he  Is  paying  and  the  total  amount  of 
finance  charges,  stated  In  dollars  and  cents. 

What  will  it  mean  to  the  lender?  He  will 
certainly  have  to  be  more  frank  with  his  cus- 
tomers and  probably  more  competitive  with 
his  rivals.  We  do  not  believe  for  a  moment, 
though,  that  the  bill  will  "disrupt  or  destroy 
the  system  of  extending  credit,''  as  one  frantic 
lobbyist  told  Congress. 


Senator  Proxmlre  deserves  credit  for  press- 
ing on  with  a  crusade  that  seemed  to  have 
little  hope  early  this  year.  Some  observers 
said  then  the  main  battle  would  be  fought  In 
a  Senate  banking  subcommittee,  where  bills 
sponsored  by  Senator  Douglas  had  been 
burled  so  many  times  before.  Proxmlre  got 
hU  bill  through  that  subcommittee  and  then 
the  full  Banking  Committee  last  month. 

The  unanimous  Senate  vote  Wednesday 
was  still  surprising.  It  could  not  have  been 
foreseen  a  few  weeks  ago. 

One  major  amendment  seems  to  have  eased 
the  way  considerably.  The  amendment,  ac- 
cepted by  Proxmlre.  gives  a  partial  exemption 
to  ordinary,  short-term,  revolving  credit  ac- 
counts. 

Department  stores  and  other  lenders  ex- 
tending this  short-term  unsecured  credit  will 
not.  under  the  bill,  have  to  quote  to  cus- 
tomers an  annual  rate  of  Interest — which 
they  say  they  can't  do  anyway.  But  they  will 
have  to  tell  customers  their  monthly  Inter- 
est rate  (usually  1.5  percent)  and  their 
monthly  finance  charges  in  dollars  and  cents. 

We  do  not  think  the  Proxmlre  bill  was  se- 
riously hurt  by  this  compromise.  We  do  not 
think  the  major  abuse  of  credit  occurs  in 
this  type  of  account.  And,  anyway,  the  cus- 
tomer will  still  have  a  pretty  clear  idea  of 
his  credit  costs. 

We  do  not  expect  the  Proxmlre  bill  to  cure 
all  the  Ills  of  the  credit  Industry.  It  will 
not  make  all  borrowers  prudent.  Many  will 
go  right  ahead  borrowing  up  to  the  hilt, 
without  thinking  about  Interest  rates,  so  long 
as  they  think  they  can  meet  all  the  monthly 
payments. 

But  the  bin  will  give  thinking  consumers 
an  opportunity  to  bargain  effectively  for 
credit  in  the  same  way  they  now  bargain  for 
merchandise.  We  think  that's  fair,  and  In  the 
long  run,  it's  good  for  business,  too. 

(Prom   the    Danbury    (Conn.)    News-'Hmes, 
July  27,  1967] 

PEDER.1L    TRtrrH-IN-LENDING   Bn,L 

The  Connecticut  legislature  earlier  this  year 
adopted  a  truth-ln-lending  bill  designed  to 
make  consumers  aware  of  what  they  are  pay- 
ing In  finance  charges. 

Congress  Is  now  taking  similar  action,  al- 
though the  bin  Is  somewhat  weaker  than  the 
Connecticut  law. 

The  Senate  has  sent  to  the  House  a  bill 
which,  among  other  things,  provides: 

1 — That  the  annual  percentage  rate  be 
made  known  to  a  customer  before  credit  Is 
extended. 

2 — That  the  seller  make  clear  the  cash  price 
of  an  Item,  minus  any  down  payment,  plus 
bX\  other  charges  included  In  the  total  amount 
to  be  financed:  also  the  amount  of  the  fi- 
nance charges,  expressed  In  dollars  and  as  a 
percentage  rate. 

3 — Disclosure  of  all  charges  to  be  Included 
in  the  total  amount  financed  by  a  lender,  the 
amount  of  the  finance  charge,  in  dollars  and 
a  percentage  rate,  to  be  paid  on  the  declining 
balance,  and  details  on  payments  and  penal- 
ties. 

Disclosure  of  finance  charges  for  open  end 
retail  credit  Is  also  required. 

If  adopted  by  the  House,  this  bill  will  not 
affect  or  annul  state  truth-ln-lendlng  laws. 
In  fact.  If  a  state  has  a  law  as  strong  as  or 
stronger  than  the  federal  law,  credit  transac- 
tions In  that  state  will  be  exempt  from  the 
federal  statute. 

The  Senate  bill  Is  a  good  one.  It  should  be 
adopted  by  the  House. 


[Prom    the    Racine    (Wis.)    Journal-Times. 

July  15.  19671 

Tbuth-in-Lendino  Bill  Meets  Need 

A  recent  radio  commercial  for  a   finance 

company    declared    that    borrowing    money 

was  like  any  other  transaction  for  the  rental 

of  someone  else's  property.  The  borrower,  or 


renter,    would    be    expected    to   return   the 
property  and  pay  a  fee  for  Its  use. 

It  stands  to  reason,  then,  that  the  bor- 
rower, or  renter,  should  be  Informed  In  ad- 
vance what  he  Is  paying  for  the  use  of  this 
property 

That  Is  what  the  Truth  In  Lending  Bill 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  United  States 
Senate  the  other  day,  is  all  about.  If  the 
House  of  Representatives  approves  this  bill 
(and  it  Is  expected  to  do  so  quickly i,  federal 
law  will  require  that  a  lender  Inform  the 
borrower  how  much  a  loan  Is  costing  him, 
both   in   Interest  rates   and   In  dollar  costs! 

Reputable  lending  Institutions  have  nerer 
actually  tried  to  deceive  borrowers.  But  it 
has  been  long-standing  business  practice 
to  state  interest  or  credit  fees  as  a  rate  or 
percentage  of  the  money  borrowed.  Thus, 
loan  rates  were  stated  as  "six  per  cent  a 
year"  or  "one  per  cent  a  month  on  the  un- 
paid balance."  Prequently.  Interest  was  com- 
pounded, making  It  much  more  difficult  for 
the  borrower  to  understand  exactly  what  a 
loan  was  costing  him  In  dollars. 

Most  states,  like  Wisconsin,  have  usury 
laws,  but  they  merely  set  a  ceiling  on  the 
interest  rate  that  can  legally  be  charged. 
Borrowers  do  not  always  know  that,  when 
they  pay  Interest  on  a  monthly  basis,  they 
are  actually  being  charged  up  to  12  per  cent 
a  year,  which  is  near  the  usual  legal  limit 

Under  the  new  Truth  In  Lendiiig  Bill,  the 
borrower  will  know  exactly,  and  in  terms 
of  dollars,  what  he  Is  paying  for  a  loan. 

The  bill  exempts  three  classes  of  loans 
from  the  prior  information  requirements: 
first  mortgages,  revolving  credit  plans  used 
by  retail  stores,  and  small  credit  contracts 
where  the  debt  service  would  be  less  than 
$10. 

Revolving  credit  plans  are  exempted  be- 
cause It  Is  often  Impossible  to  state,  in  ad- 
vance, what  Interest  charges  will  be:  it  de- 
pends upon  how  the  creditor  uses  the  plan 
Small  contracts  are  exempted  for  the  ob- 
vious reason  that  they  are  small.  Mortgages 
are  a  different  kind  of  credit,  secured  by  real 
property  and  stated  In  rates;  the  mortgagee 
is  Informed,  as  he  repays  the  debt,  how  much 
Is  being  credited  to  Interest  and  how  much 
to  principal. 

The  Senate's  unanimous  acceptance  of  the 
Truth  In  Lending  Bill,  considered  the  major 
piece  of  consumer  protection  legislation  in 
this  session  of  Congress.  Is  a  tribute  to  the 
energy  of  Sen.  William  Proxmlre  of  Wiscon- 
sin, who  held  the  final  hearings  and  steered 
the  bill  to  passage.  But  Proxmlre  gives  credit 
to  former  Sen.  Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois,  who 
fought  for  seven  years  for  the  idea  of  truth 
In  lending. 

There  Is  credit  enough  for  both  senators. 
They  have  scored  a  victory  for  one  of  the 
few  pieces  of  Important  bread-and-butter 
legislation  to  come  from  this  session. 


THE  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Barrett!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
place  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks a  speech  given  by  John  E.  Home. 
Chairman,  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  before  the  75th  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  yesterday. 

In  the  speech,  Mr.  Home  states  the 
goal   that  the  Board  hopes  to  achieve. 
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that  is  to  enable  the  great  savings  and 
^n  industry  to  continue  to  serve  to  the 
maximum  the  public  welfare. 

He  tells  of  some  things  that  the  Board 
hoValreadv  accomplished  and  of  plans 
Vnr  the  future.  He  likewise  stresses  the 
Kiportance  of  the  legislative  programs 
Sitted  by  the  Board,  part  of  v^-hich 
^e  congress  passed  last  year  m  the  form 
of  the  Financial  Institutions  Supervi- 
corv  Actof  1966.  .  ,  ^.  „ 

The  other  two  parts  of  the  legislative 
nroeram  recommended  by  the  Board  are 
the  Federal  savings  institutions  bill  and 
the  savings  and  loan  holding  company 
bill  now  before  Congress 

I  commend  Mr.  Home's  speech  to  each 
of  vou  I  particularly  urge  that  all  Mem- 
bers particularly  read  that  part  of  the 
sMech  that  explains  the  great  urgency 
for  the  enactment  in  this  session  of  the 
Congress  of  a  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  bill.  Such  a  measure  has  al- 
ready passed  the  Senate  without  a  dis- 
rating vote.  It  is  now  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  of 
which  I  am  a  Member.  The  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pat- 
MAN]  has  advised  members  of  the  com- 
mitt^  that  the  bill  is  to  be  taken  up  on 
November  27  to  29.  As  one  member  ot 
that  committee.  I  am  impressed  by  Mr. 
Homes  explanation  and  I  shall  work  to 
the  best  of  my  ability  to  obtain  commit- 
tee approval  and  House  passage  of  an 
adequate  and  sound  Holding  Company 

Act. 
"The  speech  referred  to  follows: 

CtJKHENT  Issues  and  Policies 

(Address  by  Hon.  John  E.  Home) 

There  are  those  who  poke  fun  at  conven- 
tions and  other  group  meetings.  In  my  view 
thev  overlook  the  opportunity  that  such 
gatherings  provide  for  understanding,  ex- 
change of  ideas,  and  even  the  social  enjoy- 
ment derived  from  being  with  one  another. 
Thus  while  I  do  not  endorse  the  views  of 
Marshall  McLuhan  that  the  printed  word  Is 
becoming  less  Important,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  printed  word  alone  or  any  one 
medium  by  Itself  can  serve  all  of  our  com- 
munication needs. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  repeat  today,  that 
there  are  few  if  any  Government  regulatory 
agencies  that  meet  vrtth  or  otherwise  com- 
municate with  those  they  regulate  as  fre- 
quently and  as  freelv  as  does  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  Stockholders'  meet- 
ings, regional  conventions.  State  League  con- 
ventions Industry  group  meetings  on  special 
problems  or  interests,  several  meetings  each 
year  with  the  Advisory  Council,  conferences 
with  industry  representatives  by  request, 
hundreds  of  letters  from  leagues  and  indi- 
viduals either  voluntarily  or  In  response  to 
Board  proposals— all  these  are  among  the 
media  that  make  It  possible  for  you  and  the 
Board  to  be  at  least  reasonably  well  apprised 
of  and  to  benefit  from  one  another's 
thoughts. 

Even  so,  there  is  still  lack  of  understand- 
ing at  times  among  us.  We  at  the  Board  can- 
not always  know  and  appreciate  your  indi- 
vidual problems— even  though  In  addition 
to  the  above-mentioned  media  we  keep  In 
close  touch  with  the  District  Bank  Presidents 
and  field  personnel.  And  you  In  individual 
associations  cannot  possibly  be  aware  of  all 
the  considerations  with  which  the  Board 
has  to  be  concerned  In  Its  deliberations  and 
decisions. 

The  Board  Is  a  part  of,  not  apart  from, 
the  Federal  Government.  This  great  Indus- 
try Is  a  part  of.  not  apart  from,  the  total 
national  economy.  It  Is  extremely  Important 


that  we  all  understand  this  fact  because  it 
cannot— and  developments  in  very  recent 
years  have  forced  the  Issue  to  the  point  that 
it  will  not— be  disregarded  in  the  future  as 
it  sometimes  was  prior  to  the  decade  of  the 
1960's. 

So  for  the  reasons  stated  and  implied  In 
my  remarks  thus  far,  and  for  reasons  I  shall 
elaborate  on  as  I  proceed.  I  want  to  stress 
that  the  Board  and  its  stafi  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  attend  and  participate  in  the 
proceedings  of  vour  annual  conventions.  It 
affords  the  opportunity  of  face-to-face  dis- 
cussion with  a  larger  part  of  the  industry, 
and  thus  Is  a  better  medium,  than  any  other 
occasion. 

Suspecting  that  your  President,  Otto  Preis- 
ler.  would  speak  in  some  depth  about  the 
savings  inflow  of  1967  and  the  condition  of 
the  housing  market  generally,  I  decided  to 
make  onlv  brief  reference  to  those  subjects. 
I  do  want  to  recall  with  you.  though,  that 
Just  a  vear  ago,  the  industry  was  stin  trying 
to  recover  from  the  severe  conditions  of  1966. 
At  that  time  I  hesitated  to  say  that  we 
thought  the  recovery  in  savings  fiow  would 
be  substantial.  Perhaps  you  will  forgive  me 
if  I  now  lay  claim  to  some  foresight  since  my 
colleagues  "and  I  did  feel  late  last  year  and 
so  stated,  that  the  results  of  1967  would  be 
far  more  favorable  than  those  of  1966. 

However,  it  Is  not   enough  to  take  pride 
In   predictions  no  matter  how  closely  they 
are  reaUzed.  We  have  to  look  at  what  has 
been  done  with  the  opportunities  that  have 
resulted.   In   this  connection.   I  should  like 
to  congratulate  you  on  a  number  of  grounds. 
First,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  you  have 
used  the  opportunities  our  regulations  offer 
for  attracting  funds  successfully  and  judi- 
ciously. This  has  meant  learning  to  handle 
new  Instruments,  avoiding  the  pitfalls  of  a 
too  avid  pursuit  of  one  type  of  account  as 
against  another,  and  gauging  the  needs  of 
your  market.  Second,  you  have  contributed 
to  an  improvement  In  housing  starts  which, 
despite  the  severe  pressures  of  recent  months, 
has  so  far  been  well  maintained.  Yet,  at  the 
same  time  most  of  you  have  kept  commit- 
ments  in    reasonable   relationship   to    your 
flows.  Third,  most  of  you  have  improved  your 
liquidity  position.  In  doing  so.  you  have  not 
only  Improved  your  own  position,  but  are  In 
a  far  better  position  to  continue  support  of 
the  mortgage  market.  For  each  of  these  steps 
you  deserve  recognition  and  I  am  pleased  to 
extend  the  Board's  conunendatlon. 

Even  more  heavily  than  In  1967  and  the 
immediately  preceding  years.  I  believe  that 
in  1968  the  savings  and  loan  Indtistry  wiU 
be  called  on  to  serve  as  the  main  supplier 
of  mortgage  funds.  This  will  place  on  you  a 
grave  responsibility,  and  likewise  a  wonder- 
ful opportunity  to  choose  wisely  the  invest- 
ment of  funds  you  do  have  available. 

And  as  to  1968,  I  believe  that  many  If  not 
all  of  ''ou  are  aware  that  in  anticipation  you 
may  need  our  help,  the  Board  and  Bank 
Presidents  have  been  carrying  within  the 
System  approximately  $2  billion  of  liquid 
funds. 

The  major  point,  however,  that  I  want  to 
conununlcate  to  you  today  is  the  deep  desire 
of  the  Board  to  help  build  a  climate  and 
condition  under  which  your  industry  can 
continue  to  grow  in  size,  to  improve  In 
soundness  of  operations,  and  to  become  in- 
creasingly more  capable  of  meeting  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  the  future  and  of  serving  the 
public. 

We  want  this  Industry  ever  to  be  proud 
of  its  service  to  the  public:  and  we  want  the 
public  to  be  proud  of  this  industry. 

It  is  easy  to  state  this  goal,  but  I  can 
assure  vou  from  experience  that  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to'  achieve  It.  You  have  my  promise, 
though,  that  so  long  as  I  serve  on  this  Board 
that  vrill  be  my  aim. 

Already  In  very  recent  years  some  steps 
directed    toward    achieving    this    goal    have 


been  taken  within  the  Board  and  through 
legislation. 

Examinations  and  Supervision  have  been 
consoUdated  in  the  Washington  office  and 
more  closely  coordinated  In  the  Districts.  I 
won't  take  the  time  to  elaborate  on  the  im- 
provements made  in  this  area,  but  discus- 
sions with  the  stafi.  improvements  that 
otherwise  I  have  noticed  personally,  and  let- 
ters from  many  of  you  convince  me  that  sub- 
stantial progress  has  been  made,  Larry  Wal- 
ters and  his  staff  have  indeed  done  a  con- 
scientious and  good  job  and  deserve  your 
commendations 

Bob  Rand  is  spending  a  great  part  of  his 
time  in  Examinations  and  Supervision,  and 
with  his  Industry  experience  in  sound  man- 
agement and  lending  techniques  and  the 
experience  and  knowledge  we  all  are  ac- 
quiring. I  am  confident  we  can  and  will 
make  further  improvements.  Just  recently 
Bob  discussed  with  Mike  Greenebaum  and 
me  some  good  suggestions  which  I  hope  we 
can  soon  Implement. 

Another  office  that  has  been  modernized 
in  operations  and  is  vital  to  the  well-being  of 
this  industry  is  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation.  Without  the  creativ- 
ity and  ingenuity  shown  by  Jerry  Worthy 
and  his  staff  in  arranging  supervisory  mer- 
gers and  financial  assistance  for  troubled  as- 
sociations, you  can  be  sure  that  the  Cor- 
poration would  have  paid  out  far  more  to 
savers  and  would  be  much  more  deeply  In- 
volved in  the  liquidating  of  assets  than  Is 
presently  the  case. 

A  similar  compliment  should  be  paid  Clar- 
ence Smith  and  the  Office  of  Applications  for 
their  streamlining  improvements  in  the  han- 
dling of  applications  for  new  charters, 
branches,  insurance  of  accounts,  mergers, 
and  a  myriad  of  other  types  of  requests.  The 
number  of  items  handled  has  grown  far  In 
excess  of  the  increase  of  employees. 

The  Board  could  not  function  Intelligent- 
ly under  today's  conditions  without  the  kind 
of  information  supplied  by  Harry  Schwartz 
and  his  staff  in  the  Office  of  Research  and 
Home  Finance, 

And  in  my  opinion  one  of  the  greateet 
contributions  made  to  enabling  this  Indtistry 
to  serve  the  nation's  needs  is  the  clarification 
of  what  accounts  are  insvired.  and  the  parity 
officially  established  between  your  insurance 
of  accounts  and  that  of  commercial  bankB. 
This  accomplishment  Is  a  credit  to  Ken 
Scott.  There  are  many  other  very  meaning- 
ful ways  in  which  Ken  Scott  and  hi*  staff 
have  assisted  the  Board  and  the  industry, 
and  I  particularly  want  to  stress  this  in  Ken's 
case  since,  as  I  am  sure  most  if  not  all  of 
you  know,  he  will  be  leaving  the  Board  later 
on  this  year  to  join  the  law  facility  of  Stan- 
ford University. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Office  of  Bank 
Operations  which  is  directed  exceptionally 
well  by  Bob  Day.  I  have  mentioned  only  those 
offlces'of  the  Board  in  which  the  steps  taken 
to  strengthen  your  capacity  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic would  be  of  direct  concern  to  you.  For  the 
record,  though.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
other  offices  of  the  Board  have  acted  simi- 
larly. And  I  also  stress  that  on  the  whole  I  do 
notbelleve  any  agency  of  Government  or  any 
private  company  has  a  more  dedicated  group 
of  employees  than  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  and  the  twelve  District  Banks. 

But  much  more  than  improvement  of 
Board  procedures  is  required  "to  help  build  a 
climate  and  conditions  under  which  your  In- 
dustry can  continue  to  grow  In  size,  to  Im- 
prove" In  soundness  of  operations,  and  to  be- 
come Increasingly  more  capable  of  meeting 
the  housing  needs  of  the  future  and  of  serv- 
ing the  public." 

Legislation  was  and  Is  necessary. 
The  Supervisory  Act  of  1966  is  part  of  this 
legislative  program.  It  was  necessary  to  pro- 
vide greater  flexlbUlty  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  and  also  on  the  part  of  the  bank  regu- 
latory agencies  to  deal  with  problem  Instltu- 
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Uons.  With  the  new  flexibility  the  Act  af- 
fords, we  can  often  restrain  or  correct  prac- 
tlcea  before  they  cause  serious  difficulties.  We 
can  cope  with  unsound  practices  before  they 
proceed  to  the  point  where  they  damage  the 
reputation  of  all  institutions.  It  Is  only  a 
very  small  segment  of  the  Industry  which  en- 
gages In  unsound  practices,  but  there  Is  ne- 
cessity for  this  type  of  tool  to  protect  the 
reputation  of  the  vast  majority  which  op- 
erates soundly.  In  fact,  even  the  Institution 
which  needs  to  be  corrected  benefits  from 
this  procedure.  Its  problem  U  brought  to  Its 
attention  early,  and  the  correction  which  re- 
sults can  prevent  It  from  becoming  a  serious 

case. 

In  administering  the  Supervisory  Act,  three 
broad  principles  encompass  almost  all  of  the 
areas  that  give  rise  to  supervisory  concern 
over  individual  associations.  These  area^ 
are-  (1)  the  soundness  of  assets  and  their 
structure;  (2)  satisfactory  expense  ratios; 
and  (3)   the  reserve  position  of  Institutions. 

In  essence,  these  three  characteristics  paint 
a  vivid  picture  of  an  InsUtutlon's  perform- 
ance They  afford  a  guide  to  how  well  an  as- 
sociation Is  complying  with  sUtutory  pro- 
visions and  intent.  Initially,  we  try  education 
and  persuasion  to  obtain  Improved  perform- 
ance. Only  If  It  Is  apparent  that  Informativ? 
comments  or  persuasion  will  not  do  the  job 
will  a  cease-and-desist  order  be  issued.  The 
authority  contained  In  the  Supervisory  Act 
thus  provides  for  reasonable  procedures  at 
a  stage  of  development  which  permits  cor- 
rection of  practices  before  they  continue  to 
dam.ige  an  institution.  The  Supervisory  Act 
protects  the  m.iny  against  the  few;  and 
serves  also  to  protect  the  few. 

This  vitally  ImporUnt  legislative  accom- 
plishment could  not  have  been  achieved 
without  the  support  of  an  enlightened  or- 
ganization such  as  yours,  and  I  want  to  ex- 
press the  gratitude  of  the  Board  to  the 
League  and  to  the  vast  majority  of  Its  mem- 
bers whose  support  helped  to  make  this 
possible. 

The  most  Important  parts  of  the  Board's 
current  legislative  program  are: 

(a>  The  Federal  Savngs  Institutions  Bill; 
and 

(b)  The  Savings  and  Loan  Holding  Com- 
pany Bill. 

The  Federal  Savings  Institutions  Bill  Is 
designed  primarily  to  comply  with  recom- 
mendations that  have  been  made  for  many 
years  that  the  Investing  and  lending  author- 
ity of  savings  and  loan  associations  be  broad- 
ened and  that  Federal  charters  should  be 
provided  for  mutual  savings  banks 

The  Commission  on  Money  and  Credit,  a 
prrtvately  sponsored  body,  endorsed  these 
proposals  In  1961.  Similar  recommendations 
were  made  In  1963  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nancial Institutions  appointed  by  President 
Kennedy.  These  proposals  are  based  on  the 
recognition  that  there  Is  a  need  for  more 
diversification  of  lending  and  Investing  au- 
thority for  yotir  Institutions.  They  are  also 
based  on  the  desirability  of  unifying  thrift 
Institutions,  combining  the  best  features  of 
mutual  savings  banks  and  Federal  savings 
and  loan  associations.  The  broader  lending 
and  Investing  authority  contained  In  the  bill 
recognizes  two  needs. 

First,  since  this  Industry  has  reached  very 
substantial  size.  It  Is  apparent  that  there  are 
periods  when  the  mortgage  market,  on  which 
you  depend  almost  entirely,  does  not  absorb 
on  a  sound  basis  the  funds  you  generate. 
DlTerslflcatlon  would  preclude  the  need  for 
having  to  reach  out  for  unsound  assets  or  the 
equally  unpalatable  alternative  of  shrinking 
your  operation.  Second,  It  Is  apparent  that  a 
limited,  narrow  asset  structure  Imposes  more 
of  an  earnings  restraint  on  your  associations 
than  Is  desirable.  With  a  more  diversified 
fwrtfollo.  Including  more  short-term  assets, 
you  could  adjust  your  earnings  to  market 
conditions   more   readily   than   Is   now  pos- 


sible. Properly  utilized,  diversification  would 
Improve  your  operations,  your  competitive 
I>osltlon  and.  In  particular,  your  ability  to 
attract  savings  In  a  tight  money  period. 

This  last  point,  the  ability  to  attract 
savings  In  a  tight  money  period,  Is  crucial. 
While  there  Is  some  merit  to  the  point  that, 
with  diversification,  you  might  be  Inclined 
to  put  a  somewhat  lower  proportion  of  your 
funds  Into  the  mortgage  market.  It  Is  clearly 
better  to  put  60  percent  or  more  of  a  good 
flow  Into  that  market  than  100  percent  of 
a  very  poor  flow. 

The  Federal  Savings  Institutions  Bill, 
therefore,  embodies  Ideas  that  are  an  essen- 
tial forward  step  for  you  and  the  economy. 
Though  considerable  discussion  of  that  bill 
Is  still  underway,  I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend that  you  study  what  has  been  pub- 
lished. Your  support  of  the  major  princi- 
ples In  the  BUI  would  advance  Its  prospect  of 
passage,  a  result  In  which  you  have  more  at 
stake  than  anyone  else. 

And  In  weighing  your  decision,  let  me  urge 
that  you  concentrate  on  the  positive  gains 
you  would  obtain  rather  than  on  some  rela- 
tively Insignificant  supervisory  feature  or 
other  such  Item  you  might  not  desire.  With- 
out such  a  measure,  I  frankly  think  It  will 
require  a  decade  or  more  for  you  to  obtain 
the  advantages  that  the  measure  Introduced 
as  H.R.  13118  would.  If  enacted,  grant  you 
overnight. 

The  last  legislative  proposal  I  want  to  men- 
tion today  and  one  which  In  my  opinion  Is 
as  Important — perhaps  even  more  so — as  any 
measure  proposed  during  this  decade  Is  the 
Savings  and  Loan  Holding  Company  BUI. 

For  several  reasons,  which  will  be  obvious 
to  you  as  I  proceed,  I  hope  you  will  listen 
carefully  to  what  I  have  to  say.  Believe  me. 
If  this  Bill  is  not  passed,  you  will  be  ad- 
versely affected  both  directly  and  Indirectly. 
The  Senate  passed  a  reasonably  good  Bill 
on  June  26  of  this  year  without  a  dissenting 
vote.  But  in  the  House  no  Bill  has  been  rec- 
ommended as  yet  by  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee. 

FMrst  let  me  state  that  by  no  means  are 
all  holding  company  associations  in  difficulty, 
but  taken  as  a  group  or  In  comparison  with 
non-holding  company  associations  there  are 
enough  in  difficulty  to  cause  the  Board  and 
the  Industry  grave  concern. 

Secondly,  in  support  of  the  need  for  thj 
legislation.  I  want  to  quote  from  Information 
placed  In  the  November  2  issue  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  by  the  Honorable  Leonor 
K.  Sullivan,  a  Member  of  Congress  from  Mis- 
souri and  a  Member  of  the  Committee  han- 
dling the  BUI: 

"Mr.  Speaker,  several  large  savings  and  loan 
holding  companies  In  the  Par  West  are  In 
trouble.  These  companies  overextended  them- 
selves by  borrowing  large  sums  of  money 
with  which  to  finance  speculative  real  estate 
developments.  As  long  as  demand  exceeded 
supply  and  ample  mortgage  funds  were  avail- 
able at  reasonable  rates  of  Interest,  things 
looked  good.  However,  subsequent  events 
have  demonstrated  the  speculative  nature  of 
these  holding  company  operations,  and,  to- 
day's high  Interest  rates  and  tight  money 
have  made  it  exceedingly  difficult — If  not  Im- 
possible— to  develop  and  sell  their  prop- 
erties. 

"As  a  result,  these  holding  companies  have 
been  hard  pressed  to  pay  Interest  and  prln- 
cip.il  required  by  their  top-heavy  debt  struc- 
ture, and  they  have  exerted  pressure  upon 
their  savings  and  loan  subsidiary  associa- 
tions for  funds. 

"The  unfortunate  result  has  been  the  milk- 
ing of  Federally  insured  savings  and  loan 
associations  to  meet  debt  service  demands 
made  upon  the  parent  holding  company. 
Moreover,  the  holding  companies  have  caused 
their  subsidiary  Insured  associations  to  make 
risky  high-yield  loans  to  generate  maximum 
Income.  Now,  many  of  these  otherwise 
healthy  savings   and   loan   associations  find 


themselves  with  substandard  assets.  This 
situation  Is  detrimental  to  the  entire  savings 
and  loan  industry  as  well  as  to  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 

"A  letter  I  recently  received  from  the  Hon- 
orable John  E.  Home,  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  spells  out  this 
situation  with  great  clarity,  and  I  strongly 
recommend  that  Mr.  Home's  remarks  be  care- 
fully considered  by  all  Members. 

"The  public  Interest  in  a  sound  and  solvent 
Insurance  corporation  absolutely  requires 
that  the  Congress  enact  a  strong  holding 
company  bill  In  this  session.  Agency  author- 
ization to  prevent  excess  holding  company 
debt  Is  a  vital  necessity. 

"Mr.  Home's  letter  follows." 

And  now  I  want  to  quote  Congresswoman 
Sullivan  quoting  Chairman  John  E.  Home: 

"Dear  Congresswoman  Sullivan:  This  let- 
ter is  intended  to  summarize  for  the  Com- 
mittee some  of  the  consequences  and  risks  of 
savings  and  loan  holding  company  opera- 
tions. It  is  also  to  state  that  neither  under 
the  existing  statute  nor  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  Subcommittee  can  the  Board  prevent 
or  correct  holding  company  problems  that 
threaten  both  the  public  Interest  and  the 
welfare  of  the  $140,000,000,000  savings  and 
loan  Industry. 

"1.  Holding  companies  control  one-eighth 
(Vs)  of  the  savings  and  loan  Industry  but 
account  for  five-eights  (^a)  of  the  Institu- 
tions In  most  serious  financial  Jeopardy. 
(Both  figures  relate  to  total  assets.) 

"2.  The  tendency  toward  higher  risks  op- 
erations of  associations  controlled  by  hold- 
ing companies  far  exceeds  that  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Industry.  For  example,  hold- 
ing company  associations: 

'a.  have  a  foreclosure  rate  over  three 
times  as  high  as  the  rest  of  the  Industry. 

"b.  have  a  level  of  substandard  assets  al- 
most three  times  the  rest  of  the  Industry. 

"The  result  Is  a  level  of  capitalization  in 
relation  to  risk  that  is  far  below  the  rest  of 
the  Industry  and  that  correspondingly  In- 
creases the  exposure  of  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  (FSLICi. 

"3.  Nearly  10""^  of  holding  company  asso- 
ciations (and  also  10'"  of  holding  company 
association's  assets)  are  In  the  serious  prob- 
lem case  category.  But  as  regards  mutual  as- 
sociations (which  comprise  about  78 "T^  of  the 
savings  and  loan  business  i  only  8  10  of  1^: 
of  associations  (and  only  6  10  of  1="^  of  as- 
sociation assets)  are  In  the  serious  problem 
book. 

"4.  The  assets  of  serious  problem  associa- 
tions ($16  billion)  controlled  by  holding 
companies  Just  about  equal  the  liquid  assets 
($1.7  billion)  of  the  Insurance  Corporation. 
This  poses  an  unwarranted  risk  to  the  safety 
of  the  Insurance  system. 

"It  is  argued  that  thus  far  there  has  been 
little  loss  Incurred  by  the  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration on  holding  company  operations.  "The 
significant  points  to  consider  are  the  dis- 
ttirblng  trends  already  shown  by  this  rela- 
tively new  development  of  holding  compa- 
nies In  the  savings  and  loan  Industry  and 
the  precarious  condition  into  which  some 
holding  company  operations  have  gotten 
their  savings  and  loan  subsidiaries. 

"5.  For  every  dollar  of  problem  mutual 
association  assets,  the  mutual  association 
sector  has  contributed  to  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  nearly 
$3.00  in  premiums  and  earnings  thereon.  But 
for  every  dollar  of  assets  In  holding  com- 
pany associations,  the  corresponding  contri- 
bution by  the  holding  company  sector  has 
been  less  than  20^.  In  effect,  the  risks  of 
holding  company  operations  are  being  under- 
written by  mutual  associations  throughout 
the  country. 

"6.  It  Is  argued  by  opponents  of  the  legis- 
lation that  holding  companies  can  provide 
financial  strength  to  their  associations.  The 
contrary  has  been  true  In  nearly  every  In- 
stance. And  In  1966,  the  worst  year  In  two 
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.^ortps  for  the  savings  and  loan  business. 
i1  Cmpanles  put  a  mere  $1.8  million 
mtn  subsldiarv  associations  as  capital  con- 
SXns  but  took  out  $17.1  million  In 
/iwtdends  and  fees. 

•7  Holding  companies  exist  In  eleven 
=tites  ..  ^-Ith  83 --r  of  the  assets  of  their 
SoSatlons  being  in  California.  Why  should 
f.  industry  In  the  non-holding  company 
iLtes  and  Indeed  the  non-holding  company 
aviations  throughout  the  entire  country. 
^  to  bear  the  burdens  created  by  hold- 

^l^^''lT^Tr^^y  Of  the  total  In- 
.,,,„,— the  mutuals,  some  of  the  Independ- 
!nt  stock  associations,  and  some  of  the  hOid- 
tog  companies-support  a  measure  at  le^t 
«^trong  as  the  Senate  version.  Moreover 
The  B^arf  and  Its  staff,  the  twelve  District 
ilv  Presidents  and  their  staffs,  and  the 
VaUonal  Association  of  State  Savings  and 
i,oan  supervisors— the  authorities  responsi- 
ve for  examining  and  supervising  the  savings 
!nd  loan  Industry-have  strongly  urged  the 
passage  of  legislation  at  least  as  strong  as 

"  "It  seems  Uloglcal  and  unfair  that  the  self- 
•nterest  of  a  few  should  be  served  at  the 
wnense  of  many  others  who  conduct  their 
affairs  in  a  sound  and  reasonable  manner. 

Let  me  stress  that  for  those  who  have 
savings  accounts  In  holding  company  asso- 
ciations, their  money  Is  Just  as  safe  as  In 
other  insured  associations.  This  safety,  of 
course,  is  made  possible  by  the  Federal  Sav- 
ines  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  through 
premiums  from  your  associations.  But  the 
safetv  of  savings  In  associations  control  ed 
bv  holding  companies  does  not  Justify  hold- 
ing companies  being  free  of  supervisory  au- 
thoritv  any  more  than  It  would  Justify  any 
other  'insured  association  from  being  free  of 
supervision. 

The  Senate  Bill  Is  Itself  a  reduction  In 
what  the  Board  recommended  as  necessary 
to  provide  maximum  protection  to  non-hold- 
me  companv  associations— and  indeed  to  the 
entire  industrv.  The  Senate  adopted  what 
it  thought  was  a  reasonable  compromise  and 
one  that  would  receive  broad  support. 

The  Board  has  made  clear  In  public  tes- 
tlmonv  and  in  letters  to  Members  of  the 
Committee  that  It  considers  the  Senate  Bill 
to  be  a  reasonably  good  measure.  Moreover, 
the  Board  agreed  to  accept  two  amendments 
urged  bv  vour  League,  primarily  to  comply 
with  requests  of  Independent  stock  associa- 
tions. 

The  Senate  BUI  has  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port of  the  industry.  In  fact,  with  but  scat- 
tered exceptions,  the  opposition  stems  from 
holding  companies  located  largely  in  Cali- 
fornia. I  should  add  that  I  do  not  regard  rhls 
as  a  California  problem  but  as  a  holding  com- 
pany problem.  The  associations  In  California 
outside  the  holding  companies  have  a  better 
record  than  the  holding  company  associa- 
tions. And  opposition  to  the  Bill  does  not 
come  from  all  the  California  savings  and 
loan  industry,  but  only  from  certain  seg- 
ments. 

Holding  companv  spokesmen  have  literally 
lived  In  Washington  since  the  Senate  began 
consideration  of  the  BUI  last  spring.  Seem- 
inglv  what  they  want  Is  what  the  Board 
warned  against  In  testimony  before  both  the 
Senate  and  House  Committees;  that  Is,  no 
BUI  at  aU  or  one  that  would  grant  them 
broad  expansion  rights  but  with  few  or  no 
strings  attached. 

Let  me  give  you  three  or  four  arguments 
opponents  use  against  the  BUI,  and  tell  you 
in  a  sentence  or  two  the  truth  about  each: 

1.  Opponents  say  It  Is  a  case  of  the  Board 
seeking  too  much  authority. 

Answer:  The  truth  Is  that  the  Board  Is 
asking  for  less  authority  over  holding  com- 
pany operations  than  It  has  always  had  over 
Federal  associations  and  for  less  authority 
than  It  was  granted  last  year,  with  your  help. 


over  state-chartered.  Federally-insured  Inde 
pendent  associations. 

2  Opponents  sav  that  the  Supervisory  Act 
last  year  gives  the  Board  adequate  authority 
to  cope  with  holding  company  problems. 

Answer:  The  truth  Is  that  under  existing 
law  the  Board  cannot  reach  the  source  of 
the  problem,  the  holding  company  Itself;  the 
Board  has  always  explained  that  separate 
legislation  Is  necessan'-  For  example,  present 
law  does  not  give  the  Board  any  control  over 
the  debt  structure  of  holding  companies.  Yet 
top-heavv  debt  is  the  primary  cause  for 
those  In  control  of  holding  companies  to  di- 
rect their  subsidiary  associations  into  high- 
risk  undertakings  In  an  effort  to  support  the 
debt  of  the  parent  company.  In  fact,  when 
the  first  holding  company  act  (the  Spence 
Act)  was  passed  in  1959.  Congress  itself  ac- 
knowledged that  it  was  a  stopgap;  that  fur- 
ther legislation  would  be  required,  and  asked 
the  Board  to  make  Its  recommendations. 

3  Opponents  sav  that  holding  companies 
can  be  a  source  of  strength  to  their  subsidi- 
ary associations. 

Answer:  Perhaps,  in  theory,  they  could  be; 
but  as  mv  letter  to  Congresswoman  Sullivan 
explains,  the  contrary  has  been  true  In  fact. 
To  repeat,  in  1966.  the  worst  year  in  two 
decades  for  the  savings  and  loan  business, 
holding  companies  put  a  mere  $1.8  million 
Into  subsidiary  associations  as  capital  con- 
tributions but  took  out  $17.7  million  In  divi- 
dends and  fees. 

4.  Spokesmen  for  holding  companies,  in  an 
effort  to  gain  support  from  Independent 
stock  associations,  say  that  stock  market- 
ability would  be  adversely  affected. 

Answer:  The  truth  is  that  the  market- 
ability of  independent  associations  would 
be  enhanced,  bv  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the 
definition  of  holding  company  control  would 
be  Increased  from  10 '"o  to  25 '"r.  As  to  the 
Board  having  the  right  to  screen  a  prospec- 
tive buyer,  it  seems  elementary  that  it  Is  to 
the  industry's  interest  to  prevent  a  company 
with  incompetent  or  dishonest  management 
or  in  a  weak  financial  condition  from  buy- 
ing an  association.  Moreover,  the  Board 
screens  applicants  for  new  charters  or  In- 
surance of  accounts,  and  the  principle  of 
protection  for  the  public  and  the  industry 
is  the  same. 

Let  me  assure  all  independent  stock  as- 
sociations that  the  Board  has  worked  with 
spokesmen  of  your  sector  of  the  Industry 
and  with  Senate  leaders  to  assure  you  that 
marketabllitv  will  not  be  lost  In  the  event 
you  want  to  sell.  And  let  me  urge  that  you 
not  be  drawn  into  opposing  legislation  Im- 
perative to  your  protection  by  those  who 
would  use  your  voice  to  obscure  their  own 
motives. 

Z,  would  make  the  same  plea  to  those 
holding  companies  whose  associations  are 
soundlv  managed. 

The  pubUc  Is  not  sufficiently  sophisticated 
to  know  the  difference  between  holding  com- 
pany and  non-holding  company  associations. 
And  there  is  a  limit  to  the  risk  that  the 
corporation  should  be  required  to  take;  a 
limit  to  the  time  the  Board  and  staff  should 
be  required  to  devote;  and  a  Umlt  to  the  cost 
the  rest  of  vou  should  have  to  pay  through 
potential  loss  of  public  confidence  and  pre- 
miums paid  to  the  Corporation  for  unsound 
and  unrestrained  holding  company  opera- 
tions. 

1  am  pleased  that  your  President,  Otto 
Prelsler,  makes  clear  In  his  remarks  that 
the  U  S  League  stands  firm  In  support  of 
this  needed  legislation.  I  am  also  gratified 
that  President  Johnson  requested  the  legisla- 
tion and  that  no  Democrat  or  Republican 
voted  against  the  Senate  BUI. 

I  am  hopeful  and— In  spite  of  what  has 
transpired  so  far— I  remain  confident  that 
bi-partisan  action  in  the  House  Committee 
and  the  House  itself  wUl  result  in  legislation 


at  least  similar  In  strength  to  that  passed 
In  the  Senate. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  state  the  Boards 
pleasure  that  there  have  been  other  occa- 
sions since  I  have  been  on  this  Board  that 
vou  and  we  have  labored  together  in  pursuit 
of  the  goal  I  expressed  earlier  of  "buUdlng  a 
climate  and  conditions  under  which  this 
(your)  industry  can  continue  to  grow  in 
size  to  improve  in  soundness  of  operations, 
and'  to  become  increasingly  more  capable  of 
meeting  the  housing  needs  of  the  future 
and  of  serving  the  public." 

The  passage  of  strong  and  adequate  hold- 
ing companv  legislation  would  be  one  more 
essential  rung  on  the  way  to  the  top  of  that 
important  ladder. 


THE    THOMAS    EAKINS    "AMERICAN 
PAINTING"  COMMEMORATIVE 

STAMP 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Dulski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 2  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
first-dav-of-issue     ceremony     for     the 
Thomas    Eakins    "American    Pamting-^ 
commemorative  stamp  which  was  held 
at  the  National  Gallery  of  Art. 

The  Assistant  Postmaster  General  for 
Finance  and  Administration,  Ralph  W. 
Nicholson,  delivered  the  principal  ad- 
dress at  this  impressive  ceremony,  which 
I  wish  to  append  to  my  remarks. 

With   permission.   I   also   include   the 
comments  of  a  recognized  authority  on 
Thomas  Eakins,  Mr.  Seymour  Adelman 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  covered  some 
interesting    highlights    of     this    great 
American  painter's  life. 
The  remarks  follow: 
Pive-Cent  Thomas  Eakins  "American  Paint- 
ing"  Commemorative   Stamp 
(Address   bv    Assistant   Postmaster   General 
Ralph  W."  Nicholson,  National  Gallery  of 
Art,  Washington,  DC,  November  2.  1967) 
It  is  alwavs  nice  to  return  to  the  Gallery 
for   a   stamp   ceremony    These    occasions,   I 
might  add,  are  becoming  pleasantiy  repeti- 
tious. 

In  the  past  five  vears.  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment has  been  Indebted  to  The  National 
Gallerv  of  Art  for  nine  postage  stamps.  A 
few  da'ys  from  now.  our  new  Christmas  stamp 
wUl  be  Issued.  The  original  hangs  here  In 
the  Gallerv.  Earlv  next  year,  another  Gallery 
property  will   be  converted  Into  a  stamp 

To   use   the    language   of   com^merce.    this 
makes  the  Gallery  our  leading  source  of  sup- 
plv   M  this  degree  of  collaboration  Is  to  con- 
tinue—and I  hope  It  does— perhaps  the  time 
is  ripe  for  John  Walker  and  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral O'Brien  to  start  talking  about  a  merger. 
When  we  announced  that  the  1967  addi- 
tion   to    the    American    Painting    Series    of 
stamps  would  be  "The  BlgUn  Brothers  Rac- 
ing" by  Thomas  Eakins,  we  began  to  receive 
letters"  from  the  Blglin  family,  from  Brook- 
lyn to  Florida.  These  descendants  told  us  we 
were    misspelling   the   family   name.   It   was 
B-I-G-L-I-N.   Not   L-E-N.   They   had   family 
records  to  back  up  the  claims.  So  we  cor- 
rected  the   error,   which   probably   was  first 
made  nearly  100  years  ago  in  an  art  catalog 
and   had   been   faithfuUy   misspelled   there- 
after by  museums. 
Without  appearing  boastful,  and  with  due 
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deference  to  the  Gallery  and  to  the  Metro- 
politan, which  owns  a  BigUa  watercolor  by 
Eaklns,  I  think  we  can  say  that  now,  at  last. 
we  are  showing  the  BlgUn  Brothers  racing 
under  their  correct  name. 

Newspaper  publicity  about  the  stamp  also 
brought  us  another  letter,  which.  I  must 
conless,  we  side-stepped  as  diplomatically 
as  possible.  This  letter  was  from  an  admirer 
of  Josh  Ward,  a  professional  sculler  of  the 
last  century,  from  Newburg.  New  York.  Josh 
Ward  and  his  brothers  could  beat  the  living 
daylights  out  of  the  BlgUns  In  a  race,  we 
were  told.  It  was  suggested  that  If  we  did 
not  remove  the  BlgUns  from  the  stamp  and 
substitute  Josh  Ward  we  would  be  guilty  of 
an  unpardonable  faux  pas.  According  to  a 
story  that  appeared  In  the  Sing  Sing.  New 
York.  Republican.  September  28.  1365.  the 
BlgUns  finished  a  poor  second  to  the  Wards 
In  a  five  mile  rsce  on  the  Hudson  for  a  purse 
of  82,000.  so  perhaps  there  was  some  merit 
in  the  proposal. 

A  moment  ago.  I  mentioned  facetiously 
the  posslb!!l:y  of  a  merger  between  the  Gal- 
lery and  the  Post  Office  Department.  If  this 
Is  seriously  entertained  by  the  Gallery  peo- 
ple. I  thought  in  all  fairness  we  ought  to 
tell  the  story  of  Josh  Ward  as  a  reminder 
that  we  do  not  operate  our  business  in  an 
Ivory  tower,  but  are  constantly  on  the  firing 
line  when  new  stamps  are  proposed. 

Our  posUge  stamp  being  dedicated  today 
obviously  Is  not  a  tribute  to  the  athletic 
prowess  of  the  BlgUns,  but  rather  to  the 
lately-discovered  genius  of  Thomas  Eaklns 

In  honoring  him  now  we  are  reversing 
the  judgment  of  his  generation,  which  con- 
demned him  to  obscurity. 

When  young  Tom  Eaklns  was  studying  art 
in  Parts,  he  UTOte  these  encouraging  words 
to  his  father  In  Philadelphia:  "I  could  even 
now  earn  a  respectable  living  in  America. 
I  think,  painting  heads." 

How  wron?  he  was. 

When  Eaklns  died  at  71  In  1916,  hlB  widow 
estimated  that  forty  years  of  painting  had 
brought  him  only  about  $10,000.  Eaklna 
painted  some  300  pictures,  a  few  of  which  he 
was  able  to  sell.  His  friends — and  he  had 
many — sometimes  accepted  portraits  as  gifts, 
but  frequently  these  were  hidden  away  from 
sight. 

The  pictures  he  did  sell  were  at  bargain 
basement  prices,  while  lesser  artists  were 
being  paid  ten  times  as  much  for  their  com- 
missions. Sometimes  he  had  to  haggle  gen- 
teelly in  order  to  receive  payment  at  all. 

When  Eaklns  was  old  and  dlsUlusloned.  he 
painted  a  self-portrait — and  he  painted  a 
twlrUtle  In  his  eye.  I  think  that  twinkle  Is 
qult«  self-revelatory.  For  It  seems  to  say. 
"I  have  done  my  work  well.  Someday  It  will 
be  recognized." 

The  paradox  of  Thomas  Eaklns  Is  that  he 
handled  the  tools  of  his  trade  so  well,  and 
yet  went  virtually  unnoticed. 

No  artist  of  the  day  knew  more  about 
anatomy,  which  he  studied  at  Jefferson  Medi- 
cal CoUege,  In  Philadelphia.  He  was  equally 
adept  In  perspective.  To  sharpen  this  ability, 
he  read  books  on  mathematics.  As  a  result, 
his  paintings  have  a  three-dimensional  effect 
that  certainly  many  other  artists  envied. 

And  he  waa  not  an  artist  who  lived  at  the 
wrong  time  In  the  wrong  place.  Interest  in  art 
was  at  a  high  point.  This  was  the  period  in 
the  late  19th  century  that  Mark  Twain 
Ironically  called  "The  Glided  Age."  Men  had 
made  fortunes  and  they  were  building  great 
mansions  to  prove  this.  Consequently  art 
was  fetching  good  prices.  This  was  a  bull 
market  for  the  artist. 

Further,  Eaklns  as  a  young  artist  was  at- 
tacking new  themes  with  a  vigor  that  the 
critics  were  watching  with  interest.  He  was 
painting  America — not  In  the  veneered  Ro- 
manticism of  contemporary  European  artists, 
but  with  Realism.  Wlnslow  Homer  was  doing 
the  same  thing  at  the  same  time,  and  ha 


pulled  it  off.  Today,  when  this  developing 
school  of  American  Realism  Is  discussed, 
Eaklns  is  mentioned  In  the  same  breath  with 
Homer. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  build  up  a  case 
that  Eaklns'  failure  In  his  day  was  the  result 
of  some  rather  ridiculous  slings  and  arrows 
of  outrageous  fortune. 

His  lU-fated  portrait  of  President  Ruther- 
ford B,  Hayes  is  a  good  example  of  that.  In 
1877,  the  Union  League  Club  of  Philadelphia 
gave  Eaklns  his  first  Important  commission, 
suggesting  that  he  paint  the  President  from  a 
photograph.  Eaklns  told  the  Club  gently  that 
this  wouldn't  work  out  very  well.  Instead, 
Eaklns  came  to  Washington  where  the  Presi- 
dent sat  for  him.  It  was  a  hot  summer  and 
the  President's  face  was  flushed.  Eaklns 
painted  the  flush. 

The  Union  League  Club  accepted  the  por- 
trait reluctantly,  then  shortly  removed  It 
from  display.  The  story  Is  that  some  of  the 
more  sensitive  Club  members  believed  that 
the  flush  on  the  President's  face  nolght  be 
misinterpreted.  President  Hayes  was  well 
known  for  his  total  abstinence  from  alcohol, 
and  the  flush  on  his  face,  it  was  thought, 
might  Indicate  that  the  President  was  nip- 
ping a  bit  of  brandy  on  the  sly. 

So  Eaklns'  portrait  of  the  President  was 
replaced  by  a  more  satisfactory  one  executed 
by  a  W.  Gall  Brown.  I  asked  our  research 
people  for  more  information  on  Mr.  Brown. 
They  ran  into  a  dead  end.  Apparently  the 
Hayes  portrait  Is  Mr.  Brown's  only  claim  to 
fame.  There  is  no  record  of  what  happened 
to  Eaklns'  painting  of  the  President,  but 
presumably  It  was  destroyed. 

This  type  of  treatment  nettled  and  be- 
deviled 'Thomas  Eaklns  again  and  again. 
Such  as  the  time  he  was  discharged  as  In- 
structor In  art  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
because  he  used  nude  models  In  his  class. 
And  the  public  scorn  he  suffered  when  one 
of  his  greatest  paintings.  "The  Gross  Clinic" 
was  displayed.  This  depicted  a  surgical 
operation,  and  people  objected  to  the  blood 
on  the  surgeon's  hands. 

Fourteen  years  later.  Eaklns  executed 
another  controversial  surgical  painting.  "The 
Agnew  CUnlc"  which  was  rejected  for  exhi- 
bition by  the  Society  of  American  Artists 
and  by  the  Pennsylvania  Academy.  This 
painting  was  viewed  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  this  year  when  It  was  ex- 
hibited at  EXPO  '67  In  Montreal. 

Eaklns  was  a  down  to  earth  man  who  en- 
Joyed  down  to  earth  people.  He  painted  prize 
fights  and  baseball  players  and  boat  races. 
He  completed  at  leaist  seven  paintings  of  the 
BlgUns  racing  on  the  Schuylkill  River  and 
he  also  Uked  to  scull.  Almost  all  of  the  flnal 
phase  of  his  career  was  devoted  to  painting 
portraits,  and  some  of  his  best  work  was  his 
last  work. 

I  think  It  Is  characteristic  of  the  man  that 
he  called  himself  a  "painter,"  not  an  "art- 
ist." And  that  the  place  he  painted  was  his 
"workshop."  not  his  "studio."  Nor  did  he 
wear  a  valvet  smock  as  did  the  fashionable 
artists  of  the  day.  He  liked  to  paint  In  his 
undershirt. 

Eaklns  was  a  bom  teacher,  and  It  Is  said 
that  his  students  Idolized  him.  He  was  bom 
In  Philadelphia  In  1844  and  died  there  In 
1916.  With  the  exception  of  his  student  days 
in  Paris,  he  spent  his  life  in  Philadelphia. 

Upon  his  death,  the  tide  began  to  turn  In 
his  favor.  An  Eaklns'  exhibit  was  held  In  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  In  1916,  and  a  Phila- 
delphia newspaper  said:  "This  Is  a  Philadel- 
phlan  whom  Phlladelphlans  have  never 
thought  It  worthwhUe  to  honor." 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  began  to  buy 
his  pmlntlngs,  and  other  galleries  followed 
suit.  This  new  Interest  In.  and  appreciation 
of,  Baklns  was  climaxed  In  1961  when  an 
Eaklns'  retrospective  of  103  paintings  was 
displayed  here  in  the  National  Gallery  and 
In  Chicago  and  In  Philadelphia.  His  place 


as  a  great  American  painter  was  now  m. 
disputed. 

The  handsome  stamp  we  are  Issuing  today 
marks  a  departure  from  production  methods 
formerly  used.  Instead  of  being  printed  by 
Intaglio,  this  stamp  has  been  produced  by 
five-color  lithography.  This  Is  an  experiment 
for  us.  so  we  are  anxiously  awaiting  public 
reaction. 

"The  Biglin  Brothers  Racing"  by  Thomas 
Eaklns  Is  the  seventh  In  the  "American 
Painting"  series.  Previous  stamps  have  hon- 
ored Frederic  Remington,  Wlnslow  Homer, 
John  James  Audubon,  Charles  M,  Rnsseul 
John  Singleton  Copley  and  Mary  Cassatt! 
Each  of  these  stamps  won  acclaim,  not 
merely  from  stamp  collectors,  but  from 
almost  everyone  who  wanted  a  stamp  with 
which  to  mall  a  letter. 

I  am  confident  that  this  stamp  will  enjoy 
similar  popularity.  It  certainly  Is  my  hop« 
that  120  million  reproductions  of  the  paint- 
ing will  serve  to  reaffirm  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  the  greatness  of  Thomas  Eaklns. 

Thank  you. 


Speech  bt  Seymour  Adelman  at  Pirst-Dat- 
OF-IssuE     Ceremony     for     the     Thomas 
Eakins   "American   Painting"   Commemo- 
rative   Stamp,    November    2,    1967 
I  am  honored  by  your  Invitation  to  speak 
here  today.  And  It  is  always  a  happy  moment 
for  me  to  renew  acquaintance  with  John  and 
Barney   Biglin.    Years    ago,    around    1930.  I 
often  saw  this  great  painting  on  the  Uving- 
room  wall  of   the  house  in  which  Thomas 
Eaklns  painted  it. 

It  was  a  thrill  Just  to  walk  Into  the  living- 
room  of  1729  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  In  Philadel- 
phia. I  can  see  It  now.  Over  the  mantelpiece, 
there  was  Max  Schmitt  in  a  Single  Scull'.  On 
the  wall  opposite,  this  very  picture  of  the 
'Biglin  Brothers  Racing'. 

And  I  recall  an  occasion  when  I  had  this 
painting  all  to  myself,  so  to  speak.  That  mo- 
ment came  when  I  happened  to  mention  to 
Mrs.  Eakins,  one  day,  that  I  was  driving  up 
to  New  York  the  next  morning.  She  asked 
me  if  I  would  mind  taking  the  Biglin  picture 
along  with  me  to  a  57th  Street  gaUery. 

Of  course  I  didn't  mind — but  I  do  remem- 
ber that  I  drove  to  New  York  very,  very  care- 
fully, with  an  almost  religious  devotion  to 
every  traffic  light.  For  I  was  pretty  sure,  even 
in  those  distant  days,  that  what  I  had  In  the 
back  of  the  car  was  not  Just  a  painting,  but 
a  national  treasure.  And  I  think  the  mere 
fact  that  I  delivered  it  safely  entitles  me  to 
a  small  but  secure  place  In  the  history  of 
American  art. 

So  It  Is  really  a  happy  moment  to  see  this 
old  friend  again,  In  all  Its  glory  here  In 
Washington.  Eaklns  himself  always  had  a 
warm  spot  In  his  heart  for  Washington.  He 
often  sent  pictures  to  the  Corcoran  Gallery 
shows.  I  wish  he  could  know  that  many  o( 
his  best  canvases  are  now  located  here  per- 
manently. 

Perhaps  no  other  artist  of  comparable 
stature  was  ever  so  cruelly  neglected  during 
his  lifetime  as  Thomas  Eaklns.  There  Is  the 
Incredible  fact  that  Eaklns,  In  all  his  7'. 
years,  never  had  even  one  magazine  article 
written  about  his  work.  He  never  had  a  one- 
man  show  in  New  York.  No  dealer  ever  repre- 
sented him.  No  art  group  ever  gave  a  recep- 
tion, or  a  tea,  or  a  party,  or  anything  else  in 
his  honor. 

In  his  home  town — Philadelphia— It  is 
true  that  he  did  have,  on  a  single,  solitarr 
occasion,  a  one-man  show.  That  Is,  if  you 
can  call  sharing  a  gaUery  with  a  display  of 
hand-decorated  china,  by  a  gifted  local  lady, 
a  one-man  show. 

So  It  Ls  no  wonder  that  when  Eaklns  died 
In  1916,  his  Mt.  'Vernon  Street  house  was 
literally  filled  with  unsold  pictures.  More- 
over, they  remained  unsold  long  after  his 
death.  Among  them  were  the  many  portraits 
which  Eaklns  had  oflfered  In  vain  as  a  gift  to 
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the  sitters.  Sitters  who  never  had  bothered 
m  take  their  portraits  home.  Sitters  whose 
nresent-day  descendants,  whenever  they 
Lnk  about  the  matter,  doubtless  have  one 
thing  in  conunon— high  blood  pressure. 

Even  the  great  rowing  pictures  suffered 
almost  total  neglect  throughout  Eakins'  life. 
He  painted  about  a  dozen  in  all.  They  are  the 
finest  sporting  scenes  ever  done  in  America, 
nossiblv  anywhere.  And  yet.  of  all  that 
sDlendi'd  dozen,  only  one  was  sold  while 
^klns  was  alive.  He  received  eighty  dollars 

°But  of  course  this  picture  was  Just  a  mod- 
erate-size water-color,  showing  only  John 
Biglin  The  larger  oil-paintings,  which  in- 
cluded both  John  and  Barney  Biglin,  were 
naturally  priced  much  higher,  perhaps  un- 
reasonably so.  You  can  Judge  for  yourself. 
Here  are  Eaklns'  original  prices:  For  the  'Big- 
lin Brothers  Turning  the  Stake-Boat'— now 
m  the  Cleveland  Museum — J250.  For  the 
•palr-Oared  Shell'— that  marvelous  view  of 
the  Biglin  brothers  passing  under  a  bridge, 
now  In  the  PhUadelphla  Museum— $150. 

I  am  willing  to  hazard  a  guess  that  they 
would  probably  bring  somewhat  higher  sums 
today.  I  often  wonder  what  John  and  Barney 
Biglin  might  have  thought  about  all  this — 
about  being  the  subject  of  a  United  States 
stamp,  and  being  enshrined  in  such  world- 
famous  museums  as  this  National  GaUery. 

I  suspect  they  would  have  mixed  feelings 
on  the  subject.  Proud  and  pleased,  surely. 
But  I  think  their  pleasure  would  be  tem- 
pered with  the  regret  that  one  always  feels 
lor  a  friend  who  has  frittered  away  his  life. 
For  John  and  Barney  BigUn  always  insisted 
that  Tom  Eaklns  had  missed  his  true  calling 
—he  was  so  good  at  sculling  that  he  might 
have  become  a  professional  champion  him- 
self 

But  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  Biglin  brothers 
also  may  have  missed  their  frue  calling.  Per- 
haps they  should  have  given  up  sculling  and 
turned  to  a  more  Intellectual  pursuit.  For 
It  is  at  last  clear:  that  In  permitting  them- 
selves to  be  painted  by  Thomas  Eaklns.  away 
back  in  the  18708,  the  BigUn  brothers 
proved— then  and  there — that  they  were 
America's  most  perceptive  art  critics. 

For  that  reason  alone  they  deserve  to 
have  their  name  spelled  correctly — and  I  am 
glad  this  point  was  cleared  up  before  the 
stamp  was  Issued.  Neverthelea=;,  I  still  feel 
a  bit  nostallglc  about  the  old  familiar  spell- 
ing. Eakins  himself  always  spelled  Biglin 
B-i-g-i-e-n— that  was  how  he  wrote  the  name 
whenever  he  sent  the  pictures  to  exhibitions. 
.'Vnd  when  one  considers  that  the  name  owes 
its  Immortalltv  entirely  to  Eaklns,  I  don't 
think  the  Biglin  family  really  holds  the  error 
against  him. 

Personally,  I  would  rather  have  my  name 
spelled  wrong  by  Thomas  Eaklns  than  right 
by  anyone  else. 

We  honor  In  Eaklns  not  only  a  great  artist 
but  a  great  human  being.  The  two  are  not 
often  found  In  the  same  individual.  But 
there  Is  no  doubt  whatever  about  Eaklns  the 
man.  When  I  first  became  Interested  In  his 
work,  fortv  years  ago,  many  people  who  knew 
him  personally  were  still  alive.  I  often  talked 
with  them  about  Eaklns,  They  were  people  In 
all  walks  of  life,  from  Samuel  Murray,  his 
closest  friend  and  associate,  to  "Turkey 
Point"  Billy  Smith,  the  tough  little  feather- 
weight who  posed  for  the  great  boxing  pic- 
tures. 

Never  once,  from  any  of  them,  did  I  hear  a 
derogatory  word  about  Eaklns.  Prom  every 
account,  he  was  a  really  admirable  person — 
warm-hearted,  modest,  understanding.  He 
had  a  sense  of  responslbUlty.  You  could  de- 
pend on  Eaklns.  When  he  promised  to  meet 
you  at  three  o'clock  Monday  afternoon,  he 
would  arrive  on  the  dot. 

There  was  not  a  trace  of  the  eccentricities 
and  the  tantrums  that  so  often  make  genius 
hard  to  live  with.  In  fact,  Eaklns"  disposition 
was  so  mild,  so  forgiving,  that  hU  friends 
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sometimes  despaired  of  him.  No  matter  how 
outrageous  the  provocation.  It  was  almost 
impossible  to  get  Eaklns  to  retaliate.  No 
one  could  remember  ever  hearing  Eaklns 
raise  his  voice  in  anger. 

Indeed,  Samuel  Murray  said  It  was  always 
hard  to  tell  when  Eaklns  was  angry ;  the  only 
sign  he  gave  was  to  whistle,  very  softly,  one 
of  the  more  famUiar  hymns.  "Abide  With 
Me"  and  "Rock  of  Ages"  were  the  two  usuaUy 
called  into  service  on  these  occasions. 

What  a  wonderful  friend  he  must  have 
been!  A  man  who  studied  under  Eaklns  told 
me  about  a  fellow-student  who  had  painted 
a  picture  which  he  wanted  to  send  to  an 
exhibition.  But  he  lacked  the  money  to  buy 
a  frame.  The  next  morning  he  was  presented 
with  a  frame  by  Eakins,  who  had  stayed  up 
half  the  night  to  make  it.  A  characteristic  act 
of  kindness.  And  also,  I  suspect,  the  one  in- 
stance In  art  history  when  the  only  touch  of 
genius  in  a  peilnting  was  Its  frame 

One  last  word.  If  there  are  any  autograph 
collectors  In  this  audience,  they  know  that 
Eaklns'  autograph  is  very  rare.  In  fact,  his 
letters  are  even  scarcer  than  his  paintings, 
because  he  always  hated  to  write. 

So  I  wish  more  than  ever  that  today's 
stamp  could  have  been  Issued  during  Eaklns' 
own  lifetime.  For  in  that  event,  he  surely 
would  have  written  many  more  letters,  if 
only  for  the  sheer  satisfaction  of  affixing  this 
particular  stamp  to  the  envelopes. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  CRITICS  SHOULD 
KNOW    WHAT    THEY    WOULD    BE 
MISSING  IE- 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  per- 
ceptive analyst.  Howard  K.  Smith,  has 
come  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  concern- 
ing President  Johnson  and  the  critics. 

Mr.  Smith  notes  that  if  President 
Johnson  was  merely  concerned  about  his 
place  in  histoi-y  above  all  other  things, 
then  he  should  not  run  again— for  his 
place  in  history  as  a  strong  President  is 
already  assured. 

Nobody,  not  even  FDR.  has  passed  so  much 
landmark  social  legislation  as  Johnson  has. 

Mr.  Smith  writes.  And  he  adds  that  if 
the  President  left  the  scene,  it  is  easy  to 
envision  today's  crop  of  outraged  liberals 
attacking  his  successors  with  the  open- 
ing line:  "At  least  you  could  say  this 
about  Lyndon  Johnson." 

I  have  visions — 

Mr.  Smith  writes— 
of  a  silver-haired  Lvndon  Johnson  appearing 
as  the  mam  guest  speaker  at  a  future  ADA 
convention  and  being  cheered  to  the  rafters. 

And  those  Negro  leaders  who  have  been 
often  critical  of  the  President  wiU  find  them- 
selves more  and  more  barkening  back  to  the 
davs  of  Lvndon  B  for  examples  of  the  great 
things  a  real  leader  can  do:  Integration  was 
multiplied  bv  six;  more  Negroes  rose  to  mid- 
dle incomes  "than  ever  before.  Negroes  won 
the  right  to  vote  In  the  South,  and  Negroes 
appointed  to  high  places  rose  from  zero  to 
an  impressive  legion. 

How  right  you  are,  Mr.  Smith.  Per- 
haps It  is  the  fate  of  strong  and  great 
Presidents  to  be  appreciated  only  after 


they  leave  oflBce.  But  those  of  us  who 
know  and  appreciate  aU  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  has  accomplished,  can  only  hope 
that  many  of  his  irresponsible  critics 
would  open  their  eyes  long  enough  to  see 
that  they  would  lose  a  valued  friend  if 
President  Johnson  ever  decided  to  step 
down. 

I  believe  the  majority  of  the  American 
people  realize  this  fact.  And  that  is  why 
President  Johnson  will  be  returned  to 
office  In  1968. 

I  commend  Mr.  Smith's  provocative 
column,  entitled  "What  Makes  Johnson 
Run?"  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues: 
[Prom  the  Washington  iD.C.)   Sunday  Star, 
Nov.  12,  1967] 
What  Makes  Johnson  Run? 
I  By  Howard  K  Smith) 
This   is   the   bleak   wintry   season   in    the 
President  s  career.  Congress  Is  killing  much 
of  his  program  and  passing  Just  enough  frag- 
ments of  the  rest  to  guarantee  that  they  wUl 
be  ineffective. 

His  own  party  Is  cutting  him  up  worse 
than  the  Republicans  are.  and  polls  show 
that  any  Republican  contender  could  beat 
him  as  of  this  week.  This  is  the  season  which 
raises  the  old.  old  question — why  are  all  those 
handsome  and  eager  Republicans  so  anxlotis 
to  get  his  Job?  When  you  think  about  it,  an 
even  stranger  old  question  arises — why  does 
Mr.  Johnson  want  to  keep  the  Job? 

If  it  Is  his  place  in  history  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  concerned  about,  one  of  the  best 
things  he  could  do  Is  to  take  the  nearest  exit 
when  it  shows  up  in  1968.  It  is  hard  to  think 
of  an  Issue  troubling  our  much  troubled 
time  that  is  not  almost  certain  eventuaUy 
to  go  his  way  and  make  him  look  like  a 
prophet  and  a  path-breaker. 

I  can  be  wTong  but  I  am  convinced  that 
the  most  divisive  Issue  of  today  will  prove 
In  the  perspective  of  time  to  have  been  the 
most  one-sided— the  President's  Vietnam 
policy.  The  alternatives  being  offered  con- 
stitute a  vast  wasteland  of  pernickety  no- 
tions trying  to  resemble  Ideas.  Why  not  leave 
it  to  a  Republican  successor  to  have  to  prove 
the  harsh  truth? 

Nobody,  not  even  FDR,  has  passed  so  much 
landmark  social  legislation  as  Johnson  has. 
Why  not  leave  the  scene  before  crotchety 
Congresses  knock  out  the  wedges  he  has  so 
arduously  hammered  Into  doors  leading  to 
the  future? 

If  he  left  the  scene,  the  future  Is  easy  to 
envision.  One  can  hear  the  outraged  liberals 
attacking  his  successors  with  the  opening 
line,  "At  least  you  could  say  this  about  Lyn- 
don Johnson.  ,  .  ."  followed  by  praise  for 
the  things  they  are  criticizing  him  about 
today.  I  have  visions  of  a  silver-haired  John- 
son "appearing  as  the  main  guest  speaker  at 
a  future  ADA  convention  and  being  cheered 
to  the  rafters. 

Negro  leaders  of  the  future,  the  self- 
righteous  ones  like  Dr.  King  and  the  savage 
ephemeral  young  radicals  alike,  will  pour 
bile  on  that  buffoon  (Nixon,  Romney,  Rea- 
gan, Rockefeller  or  whomever)  In  the  'White 
House.  And  they  will  harken  back  to  the 
davs  of  Lyndon  B.  for  examples  of  the  great 
things  a  real  leader  can  do:  Integration  was 
multiplied  by  six,  more  Negroes  rose  to  mid- 
dle incomes  than  ever  before.  Negroes  won 
the  right  to  vote  in  the  South,  and  Negroes 
appointed  to  high  places  rose  from  zero  to 
an  Impressive  legion. 

There  would  seem  to  be  every  Incentive 
for  Mr.  J.  to  ride  off  Into  the  sunset.  In 
awhile,  Peter  Hurd's  portrait  may  become 
the  conventional  Image:  The  big  cowman 
with  eves  scrunched  tight  to  suggest  both 
his  far-sighted  vision  of  distant  frontiers  and 
his  resolve  to  explore  them. 

Altogether  the  prospect  is  so  attractive  that 
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one  can  predict  a  wholly  different  reaction 
on  Johnson's  part  from  the  one  outlined 
here :  He  will  probably  be  consumed  with  the 
wish  to  get  another  crack  at  the  job  to  see 
Lf  he  may  not  be  the  man  to  break  the  Jinx 
on  a  President  whose  honeymoon  Is  past. 

1968  Is  going  to  be  quite  a  year.  Everybody 
Involved  la  behaving  with  the  normal  Irra- 
tionality which  Presidential  fever  Induces, 
and  all  the  eligible  prospects  are  scrambling 
for  a  chance  at  the  desk  where  the  slings 
and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  stop.  This 
win  be  the  tensest  political  year  since  1912 
with  nothing  but  fight,  fight,  fight,  down 
to  the  final  bell. 


THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  GREETS  A  STANCH 
ALLY— THE  PRIME  MINISTER  OF 
JAPAN 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  through 
him  the  American  people  bid  a  cordial 
welcome  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan 
who  represents  one  of  our  stanchest 
allies  In  Asia. 

Japan  and  America  are  allies  in  trade. 
We  are  allies  in  aid  through  the  Asian 
Development  Bank.  And  we  are  allies  in 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  liberty  in  Asia. 

The  friendship  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  is  a  bulwark  for  freedom 
in  Asia  and  Southeast  Asia.  Indeed 
Prime  Minister  Sato  did  not  utter  idle 
words  when  he  said  in  response  to  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  greeting  that — 

It  will  not  be  our  two  countries  alone,  but 
all  of  Asia  I  am  sure,  who  will  benefit  from 
close  relations  of  mutual  trust  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States. 

The  mutual  trust  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States  has  been  strengthened 
in  the  last  4  years  by  the  excellent  trade 
and  foreign  policies  of  President  John- 
son. 

Asian  nations  such  as  Japan  know  why 
we  support  the  mutual  security  of  Asia 
through  treaties,  men,  and  materials. 

The  visit  of  Prime  Minister  Sato  and 
his  words  of  encouragement  for  Ameri- 
can policies  reaffirm  what  we  all  knew 
before. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  great  pride  in  In- 
serting in  the  Record  the  meaningful  ex- 
change of  greetings  between  President 
Johnson  and  Prime  Minister  Sato  of 
Japan: 

Exchange  or  Remarks  Between  the  Presi- 
dent AND  Prime  Ministeb  Eisakxj  Sato  or 
Japan 

The  PresU)Ent.  Mr.  Prime  Minister  and 
Mrs.  Sato,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State.  Distin- 
guished Ladles  and  Gentlemen. 

Mr.  Prime  Minister.  Mrs.  Johnson  and  I  are 
delighted  to  be  able  to  welcome  you  here  to- 
day to  the  garden  of  the  White  House  to  ex- 
press to  you  our  great  pleasure  that  you  have 
been  able  to  come  and  visit  with  us.  We  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  cooperation  that  has 
been  extended  by  your  government  and  your 
people  to  our  country,  and  the  very  close 
manner  In  which  we  have  worked  together 
for  the  last  several  years. 


We  have  great  pride  In  the  fact  that  our 
Cabinet  has  paid  periodic  visits  to  your  coun- 
try and  they  have  always  been  received  with 
a  very  warm  welcome.  They  feel  that  the 
visits  have  been  quite  productive. 

The  channels  between  us  have  always  been 
open.  The  dialogue  has  been  continuous.  We. 
I  think,  both  recognize  the  very  great  re- 
sponsibilities that  our  governments  have  to 
the  people  of  Asia.  We  have  Joined  together 
In  a  good  many  enterprises  for  this  gereral 
betterment. 

I  think  the  objectives  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  Japanese  people  are  very  much 
the  same. 

First  of  all.  we  want  peace  In  all  the  world, 
and  particularly  In  that  troubled  part  of  the 
world  where  we  do  not  have  It  now. 

We  want  education  of  our  children,  health 
for  our  people,  a  small  amount  of  recreation 
that  can  make  us  enjoy  the  good  things  of 
life,  and  by  working  closely  together,  we  have 
moved  in  that  direction. 

You  have  been  playing  a  major  role  In 
the  new  regional  organizations  In  that  part 
of  the  world  that  we  think  will  bring  Asia 
forward.  We  have  reference  particularly  to 
the  Asian  Development  Bank.  We  have  great 
hopes  for  that  enterprise. 

We  meet  this  morning  as  the  spokesmen 
for  two  quite  powerful  nations  In  the  world, 
but  I  hope  two  very  responsible  nations. 

I  believe  that  our  destinies  are  very  close- 
ly linked  together  by  geography,  by  national 
Interests,  and  by  humanitarian  concern. 

We  are  glad  we  have  good  weather  for  you. 
We  trust  that  it  will  last  during  our  discus- 
sions. 

We  believe  those  discussions  have  much 
to  recommend.  We  hope  they  will  be  produc- 
tive. We  know  this:  that  we  will  certainly 
profit  from  your  observations  concerning 
your  views  of  your  own  country  in  that  part 
of  the  world  in  matters  of  mutual  Interests. 
We  hope  you  enjoy  your  stay  here.  We 
want  It  to  be  a  happy  one. 

Prime  Minister  Sato.  Mr.  President,  Mrs. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  distin- 
guished guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

I  recall  It  was  Just  three  years  ago  that 
you  greeted  us  most  warmly  here  at  the 
White  House.  I  have  come  again  to  Wash- 
ington, this  time  with  my  wife.  We  are  most 
grateful  for  the  cordial  welcome  you  have 
accorded  us  today. 

As  on  my  previous  visit  I  have  come  again 
to  your  coi'mtry  representing  the  government 
and  people  of  Japan,  an  ally  closely  bound 
by  ties  of  friendship  with  the  United  States. 
I  look  forward  to  having  frank  talks  with 
you,  Mr.  President,  on  matters  of  common 
concern  with  our  two  countries. 

I  wish  to  express  my  deep  respect  to  you. 
IAt.  President,  for  the  great  efforts  being  made 
by  the  United  States  under  your  able  leader- 
ship to  bring  peace  and  stability  to  the  world, 
particularly  In  Asia  at  this  moment. 

The  basic  purposes  of  our  foreign  policy 
are  the  safeguarding  of  freedom  and  a  dedica- 
tion to  peace. 

There  have  been  many  developments  in 
Asia  since  my  previous  visit  there  three  years 
ago.  Some  have  been  desirable  and  encourag- 
ing while  others  have  been  causing  deep 
concern. 

But  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  as  long  as 
we  face  these  changes  with  wisdom  and 
courage,  with  the  common  objective  of  safe- 
guarding freedom  and  peace,  the  road  to 
stability  and  prosperity  In  Asia  will  be  opened 
before  us. 

The  need  for  cooperation  between  our  two 
coxintrles  based  on  mutual  trust  and  under- 
standing has  never  been  greater  than  It  Is 
today  for  the  future  of  Asia  and  indeed  for 
the  entire  world.  Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I 
look  forward  to  frank  discussions  with  you 
on  problems  between  our  two  countries  with 
the  view  to  seeking  an  adjustment  and  ex- 
pansion of  our  basic  national  interests. 
It  will  not  be  our  two  countries  alone,  but 


all  of  Asia  I  am  sure,  who  will  benefit  from 
close  relations  of  mutual  trust  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States. 
Thank  you. 


TRAINING  CONFERENCES  TO  PRE- 
VENT AND  CONTROL  CIVIL  DIS- 
TURBANCES 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Corman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson  has  recently  set  into  motion  a 
far-reaching  effort  to  reduce  the  chances 
of  violence  and  riots  recurring  in  our 
cities. 

The  President  directed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  conduct  a  series  of 
training  conferences  for  city  officials  this 
winter  on  the  prevention  and  control  of 
civil  disorders.  Dates  and  locations  for 
these  conferences  will  be  worked  out  at  a 
planning  session  in  Washington  on  No- 
vember n. 

This  endeavor  has  enormous  potential 
among  the  Presidential  programs  to  meet 
this  serious  national  problem.  It  affords 
an  opportunity  for  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation among  officials  who  have  ex- 
perienced civil  strife  firsthand  and  other 
experts  in  the  field  of  social  and  commu- 
nity relations. 

How  better  to  reach  workable  solutions 
than  to  meld  such  knowledge,  develop 
and  refine  methods  of  prevention  and 
control,  and  finally  to  search  for  new 
methods? 

I  commend  the  President  for  taking 
effective  action  during  the  short,  cold 
winter  to  avoid  another  long  hot  sum- 
mer. I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  a 
reading  of  the  Attorney  General's  an- 
nouncement of  this  program  and  include 
it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Release  by  Department  or  Justice. 
November    1,    1967 

Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  an- 
nounced today  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice will  hold  training  conferences  for  city 
officials  on  the  prevention  and  control  of 
civil  disturbances. 

Mr.  Clark  said  the  conferences  will  be  held 
this  winter  at  the  direction  of  President 
Johnson. 

Mayors,  police  chiefs  and  other  municipal 
officials  from  throughout  the  nation  will  be 
Invited  to  attend,  the  Attorney  General  said. 

"The  purpose  of  the  conferences  will  be  to 
combine  knowledge  on  effective  methods  of 
preventing  and  controlling  disturbances,  to 
develop  and  refine  these  methods,  and  to 
search  for  new  methods,"  said  Mr.  Clark. 

■'The  melding  of  knowledge  gained  by  vari- 
ous officials  In  various  situations  in  various 
cities  will  provide  a  base  for  the  better  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order  in  our  great  urban 
areas. 

"It  Is  hoped  that  this  endeavor  will  de- 
crease any  chance  of  a  recurrence  of  the 
violence  and  riots  which  seared  the  face  of 
many  of  oxir  cities  last  summer." 

Among  the  topics  to  be  covered,  Mr.  Clark 
said,  will  be  techniques  for  controlling  dis- 
orders. Joint  operations  Involving  different 
police  Jurisdictions  and  the  military,  and 
police-community  relations. 
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=„rh  a  series  of  conferences  was  recom- 

nd«i   to   the   President   by   the   National 
?Sv  commission  on  Civil  Disorders^ 

T^  President  directed  the  Attorney  Gen- 

»i  «)  arrange  the  series. 
""•The^   conferences."    the   President   said 
.  hiuld  make  maximum  use  of  the  skills  and 
^HenM  gamed  by  several  agencies  of  the 
"^^ent    and  of  local  officials  who  have 
SinSsful  in  preventing  or  controlling 

''^L'?o^a?e- wen  aware,  this  is  a  matter  of 
„eat  Agency,"  the  President  told  the  At- 
^  L  neneral  "Effective  conferences  and 
Sta°  o^  with  key  officials  at  all  levels 
^^'tS^ent  during  the  winter  months 
i„,irp  careful  planning  now." 
'■^^  cJ^^said  he  has  scheduled  a  meeting 
w^^neton  D.C.  on  November  17  to 
l^St  t^dates.  locations,  curriculum 
Ld  other  details  of  the  conferences.  Thirteen 
^«unmng    poUce    and    city    leaders    from 

^nd  the  planning  session.  They  are; 
Arthur  NafUUn,  Mayor  of  Minneapolis. 
Beverly  Brlley.  Mayor  of  Nashville,  Tennes- 

'"john  Gold.  City  Manager.  Wlnston-Salem. 
Wrtrth  Carolina. 

superintendent  James  B.  Conllsk,  Chicago 
Police  Department. 

Chief  ■niomas  Reddln,  Los  Angeles  Police 

'^Swohn  Layton.  Washington.  D.C.  Po- 
lice Department. 
Chief  Curtis  Brostron.  St.  Louis  Police  De- 

'*CWe^f"oilver  Kelly.  Newark  Police  Depart- 

""chlef  William  Hanger.  Pontiac.  Michigan 
poUce  Department. 
Chief  Herbert  Jenkins.  Atlanta  PoUce  De- 

'^flTonel    Frederick    E.    Davids.    Michigan 
State  Police. 

Qulnn  Tamm.  Executive  Director,  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

Michael  N.  Canlls.  Sheriff  of  San  Joaquin 
County.  Stockton.  California. 

The  conferences  will  be  co-sponsored  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  (lACP),  which  will  furnish  a  number 
of  the  instructors.  The  cost  of  the  confer- 
ences will  be  borne  by  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

The  Department,  through  Its  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  program,  is  already  funding 
several  projects  to  improve  law  enforcement 
in  urban  areas.  It  has  financed  two  confer- 
ences held  bv  the  lACP:  one  in  June.  1966  at 
Indianapolis  on  police-community  relations 
and  another  last  spring  In  Memphis  on  the 
prevention  and  control   of  disturbances. 


THE  FARM  BUREAU 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  ResnickI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
reading  Kansas  Attorney  General  Lon- 
derholm's  report  on  the  Kansas  Farm 
Bureau,  the  Kansas  Farm  Bureau  Insur- 
ance Companies  and  the  Kansas  Depart- 
ment of  Insurance,  I  was  reminded  of  the 
not  too  Inappropriate  proverb  that  "we 
often  give  our  enemies  the  means  of  our 
own  destruction."  What  was  billed  as  a 
conclusion  that  my  charge  of  impro- 
prieties between  these  organizations  was 
unfounded  is  actually  a  carefully  docu- 


mented vindication  of  that  charge.  And, 
what  is  even  more  ironic.  It  supplies  new 
and  unsolicited  support  for  my  convic- 
tion that  a  full-scale  investigation  is 
urgently  needed. 

First,  I  am  of  the  old  fashioned  belief 
that  a  State  regulatory  agency— sup- 
ported by  taxpayer  dollars— must  main- 
tain a  scrupulous  neutrality  in  dealing 
with  all  of  those  organizations  it  is  sup- 
posed to  regulate.  Thus,  my  surprise  and 
concern  when  I  learned  that  football  and 
basketball  tickets  paid  for  by  the  Farm 
Bureau  Mutual  and  Kansas  Farm  Life 
Insurance  Cos.  were  being  used  by  the 
commissioner  and  staff  of  the  Kansas 
Department  of  Insurance. 

In  light  of  the  opportunities  for  fa- 
voritism that  this  can  lead  to,  I  expected 
nothing  less  than  a  complete  refutation 
by  the  attorney  general.  But,  to  my 
amazement,  no  such  refutation  has  been 
made.  Instead,  the  attorney  general 
makes  an  absurd  distinction  between  the 
purchase  of  season  tickets  for  the  insur- 
ance commissioner  and  the  pui'chase  of 
season  tickets  which  are  offered  to  the 
commissioner  on  a  week-to-week  basis, 
and  then  concludes  that  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau companies  "have  offered  to  make 
available  guest  tickets  if  the  commis- 
sioner or  a  member  of  the  staff  wished 
to  come  up  to  a  game."  He  then  reports 
that  on  a  few  occasions  the  insurance 
commissioner,  and  on  many  occasions 
other  staff  members,  have  represented 
the  department  at  the  games. 

Second,  in  light  of  the  new  evidence 
he  has  supplied,  I  cannot  understand 
how  the  attorney  general  could  con- 
clude that  there  is  nothing  improper 
about  the  relationship  of  the  Kansas 
Fai-m  Bureau  and  its  insurance  com- 
panies For  the  last  5  months,  I  have 
been  charging  that  the  Farm  Bureau 
represents  the  interests  of  the  insurance 
industry  and  not  the  interests  of  the 
American  farmer.  If  it  weren't  for  his 
responsibilities  to  the  people  of  Kansas, 
I  would  ask  the  attorney  general  to  join 
me  in  documenting  this  charge. 

For  example,  I  was  under  the  naive 
impression  that  Farm  Bureau  directors 
were  paid  for  their  services  out  of  mem- 
bership dues  or  out  of  other  assets  of 
the  Farm  Bureau.  This  standard  method 
of  compensation  would  be  some  assur- 
ance of  that  undivided  loyalty  which 
members  of  an  organization  have  a  right 
to  expect  of  their  managers.  In  the  Kan- 
sas Farm  Bureau  however,  the  attorney 
general  reports  that : 

Board  members  are  compensated  on  a  per 
diem  basis  and  are  also  reimbursed  for  their 
travel  expenses.  These  amounts  are  paid  by 
the  Farm  Bureau  which  is  then  reimhuTsed 
by  the  insurance  companies  in  proportion  to 
the  services  rendered  to  them  by  the  board 
members.  (Emphasis  added.) 


In  other  words,  the  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  the  board  of  directors  are  bemg 
paid  by  the  insurance  companies  and  not 
by  the  farmers.  Since  it  is  the  person 
who  signs  the  paycheck  who  calls  the 
shots,  there  could  be  no  clearer  evidence 
that  the  Farm  Bureau  people  are  working 
for  the  insurance  companies  and  not  for 
the  farmers. 

The  attorney  general  supplies  con- 
siderably more  evidence  of  this  blatant 


overlap  of  the  insurance  companies  and 
the  Farm  Bureau.  For  example,  if  the 
Farm  Bureau  were  concerned  with  the 
needs  of  its  members,  its  legislative  de- 
partment would  conduct  research,  pro- 
vide information  and  perform  lobbying 
services  for  the  Kansas  farmer— and  only 
the  Kansas  farmer.  Instead.  I  was  dumb- 
founded to  learn  that  in  Kaiisas.  "the 
Farm  Bureau  insurance   companies   do 
not  employ  separate  research  and  lobby- 
ing services  but  instead  contract  with  the 
legislative    department    of    the    Farm 
Bureau  to  perform  these  functions  for 
them."  The  Farm  Bureau,  In  short,  is 
receiving  substantial  payments  from  its 
insurance  companies— totalling  about  40 
percent  of  the  department's  budget^to 
lobby    for   insurance   bills.   That   is.   it 
spends  at  least  two-fifths  of  its  time  but- 
tonholing   legislators,   testifying   before 
committees,  and  writing  and  introduc- 
ing bills  for  projects  totally  unrelated  to 
farming. 

I  am  sure  that  many  Kansas  farmers 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Farm 
Bureau  rents  out  its  lobbying  services  to 
insurance  companies  that  are  making  its 
Uving  off  the  farmer.  I  would  like  to 
know  how  many  other  State  Farm  Bu- 
reaus are  doing  the  same  thing. 

In  this  so-called  exoneration  of  the 
Kansas  Farm  Bureau,  the  attorney  gen- 
eral also  reports  that  it  carries  on  an  ex- 
tensive     safety      education      program 
throughout  the  State.  I  was  at  a  loss 
to  explain  what  relationship  driver  edu- 
cation bears  to  the  needs  of  fanners  un- 
til I  learned  who  finances  this  program. 
The  attornev  general  reports  that  97.4 
percent  of  the  total  safety  department 
budget  is  contributed  by  the  insurance 
companies  "on  the  theory  that   safety 
education    reduces    accidents    and    this 
keeps  down  insurance  claims  and  costs. 
There  is,  of  course,  nothing  objectionable 
about  the  insurance  companies  conduct- 
ing such  a  campaign,  but  why  is  it  neces- 
sary to  disguise  it  as  a  Farm  Bureau 
project?  The  boundaries  between  State 
Farm  Bureaus  and  their  insurance  com- 
panies are  much  fuzzier  than  they  should 
be.  Why  do  they  claim  to  be  different 
organizations  for  some  purposes  and  one 
organization  for  others? 

This  amazing  report  to  exonerate  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  refute  my  charges  ac- 
complishes neither  of  these  tasks.  The 
highest  legal  official  in  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas has  shown  that  Farm  Bureau  insur- 
ance companies  set  aside  football  and 
basketball  tickets  for  the  Kansas  insur- 
ance commissioner  and  that  there  is  an 
overlap  between  the  Farm  Bureau  and 
its  insurance  companies.  I  can  only  con- 
clude that  the  report  of  the  attorney 
general  confirms  my  conviction  that  a 
full-scale  investigation  of  these  activi- 
ties is  urgently  needed. 


POVERTY  PROGRAM  A  MUST 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  re- 
jecting the  nihilism  of  black  power  ex- 
tremists, we  should  listen  carefully  and 
with  respect  to  the  voices  of  responsible 
Negro  spokesmen.  This  Is  especially  the 
case  where  the  war  on  poverty  is  con- 
cerned, for  responsible  Negro  leadership 
places  the  greatest  importance  upon  the 
successful  prosecution  of  this  program. 

A  very  trenchant  editorial,  entitled 
"Poverty  Program  Must,"  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Wasliington  Afro-Amer- 
ican, and  because  I  think  it  worthy  of 
my  colleagues'  attention,  I  insert  the 
editorial  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 

Poverty  Program  Must 

The  real  tragedy  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives' callous  attitude  toward  the  Pov- 
erty BUI  Is  not  the  quibbling  over  dollar 
figures  or  even  over  amendments  to  the  basic 
legislation.  Rather,  the  tragedy  is  to  be  found 
in  the  shocking  revelation  of  the  contempt  in 
which  an  alarming  number  of  Congressmen 
hold  the  poor. 

Forgotten  In  the  attempts  of  the  Republi- 
can reactionaries  and  the  Di.xlecrats  to  either 
kill  the  poverty  program  or  so  emasculate  It 
as  to  make  it  meaningless,  are  the  poor.  If 
these  sources  had  their  way.  the  poor  would 
forever  remain  exactly  as  they  are.  poor.  They 
would  continue  to  be  locked  up  inside  the 
ghetto  of  the  cities  and  the  slums  of  rural 
America  without  any  hope  of  escape. 

It  Is  as  if  the  poor  have  ceased  to  exist,  as 
if  there  Is  no  need  to  continue  a  program 
that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  held  out  the  proepect  that  the  poor 
could  be  assisted  out  of  the  poverty  rut 
through  outside  help. 

The  poverty  program  has  never  had  enough 
money  to  give  It  adequate  support,  but  at 
least,  at  the  very  least,  some  things  of  a  posi- 
tive nature  were  being  accomplished. 

In  Washington,  the  United  Planning  Or- 
ganization, set  up  neighborhood  centers, 
which  provided  the  poor  with  a  number  of 
services  including  legal  aid.  consumer  edu- 
cation, employment  and  training  assistance. 
Head  Start  classes  were  begun,  youngsters 
found  employment  through  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps.,  and  at  long  last,  there 
was  a  faint  ray  of  light  at  the  end  of  the 
long  tunnel  of  poverty. 

Now  all  that  Is  threatened  by  a  narrow- 
minded  Congress  that  In  part  is  frightened 
by  the  Idea  of  poor  people  becoming  articu- 
late members  of  society,  by  assaults  of  the 
poor  on  Institutions  that  have  never  been 
responsivj  to  their  heeds  and  by  the  desire 
to  punish  all  poor  people  as  a  lesson  to  those 
who  have  rioted. 

Add  to  thla  the  feeling  on  the  part  of 
some  Congressmen  that  colored  people  are 
the  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram, .and  an  atmosphere  develops  in  which 
anything  is  possible. 

An  indication  of  what  can  develop  came 
l.xst  week  when  the  United  Planning  Orga- 
nization announced  that  It  waa  dropping  Its 
youth  work  programs — Including  part  of 
PRIDE^Bsciuse  no  funds  were  available. 

All  across  the  country,  thotisands  of  youths 
who  depended  on  poverty  programs  to  re- 
main !n  school,  are  being  thrown  out  of  work 
because  of  the  Inaction  of  Congress.  At  least 
35  Community  Action  Agencies  have  already 
been  forced  to  shut  doiwn  and  VISTA  volun- 
teers have  to  rely  on  the  charity  of  others  to 
survive. 

This,  however,  is  only  a  prelude  of  what  is 
to  come  If  Congress  does  not  approve  a  pov- 
erty bill  with  at  least  the  $2.06  billion  re- 
quested by  President  Johnson.  Anything 
below  thU  amount  would  severely  cripple 


poverty  programs,  and  would  be  a  sell-out  of 
the  poor. 

Despite  the  horrendous  consequences  of 
Congressional  cuts,  in  the  budget,  there  Is 
no  assurance  that  Congress  really  cares 
enough  not  to  make  the  cuts.  Congress  la 
fact,  seems  blind  to  reality. 

It  seems  to  h.ive  learned  nothing  at  all 
from  the  events  of  the  past  summer,  which 
revealed  the  need  for  jobs,  education  and 
housing  in  the  slums,  if  these  events  are  not 
to  be  repeated. 


HAWAIIS  ROLE  OF  PREPARING 
PEACE  CORPS  VOLUNTEERS  FOR 
SERVICE  "WEST  OF  EDEN"  LAUDED 
BY  JACK  VAUGHN 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  direct  attention  to  a  major 
policy  address,  as  excellent  in  its  literary 
quality  as  it  is  inspiring  in  its  message, 
which  was  given  in  Hawaii  last  week  by 
the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  Jack 
Hood  Vaughn. 

In  speaking  of  the  significant  and  vital 
elements  of  the  Peace  Corps,  Mr.  Vaughn 
noted  particularly  the  opportunities  for 
further  service  in  the  Pacific  basin.  It  is 
here,  he  said,  that  in  the  decade  ahead 
the  people  of  the  Pacific  basin  countries 
will  take  the  kind  of  giant  steps  the 
Pacific  demands  to  confront  the  problems 
of  economic,  social,  and  political  devel- 
opment. 

The  Peace  Corps  Director  also  paid 
great  tribute  to  Hawaii  in  his  speech. 
He  mentioned  that  4,000  young  men  and 
women  had  received  their  training  in 
the  islands  for  overseas  service.  More 
than  50  different  groups  of  them  have 
left  the  island  State,  destined  for  service 
in  11  different  countries  in  East  Asia  and 
the  Pacific.  Said  Mr.  Vaughn: 

Hawaii  has  seen  more  volunteers  and  given 
more  of  itself  In  their  preparation,  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union. 

I  take  considerable  pride  in  Hawaii's 
contribution  to  the  work  of  the  Peace 
Corps  as  it  enters  its  seventh  year  of 
service  as  a  vibrant  and  effective  instru- 
ment of  peace  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  distinct  pleasure 
for  me  to  enter  Mr.  Vaughn's  memorable 
speech,  "West  of  Eden,"  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  so  that  it  can  be  read  in 
its  entirety  by  my  colleagues  in  Congress: 
[Prom  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Nov.  8,  1967) 
West  op  Eden 

(Address  by  Jack  Hood  Vaughn,  Director  of 
the  Peace  Corps) 

Distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men: 

I  see  that  I'm  billed  this  evening  for  a 
major  policy  address.  I  think  $5  per  person 
entitles  you  to  some  very  significant  policy 
Indeed,  encased  In  a  comfortably  brief  ad- 
dress befitting  the  latest  fashions:  short  on 
surface,  long  on  message. 

Actually  a  mlnl-sklrt,  well  suited  to  the 
wearer,  does  convey  the  Intention  of  a  policy 
statement,  for  the  observer  becomes  fas- 
cinated equally  with  what  Is  and  what  ain't 
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and  It's  the  blend  of  both,  after  all.  thit 
makes  policy.  ' 

I  am  honored  to  be  with  you  this  evening 
on  such  an  ausplcloiw  anniversary  in  politf.! 
cal  history:  on  this  date,  in  1805,  Messrs" 
Lewis  and  Clark  sighted  the  Pacific  Ocean 
proving  for  the  first  time  the  contiguity  of 
the  American  land  mass.  Congress  pain 
$2,500  for  that  trip.  Some  Federal  outlay 
for  Pacific  exploration,  development  and  de- 
fense  has  continued,  although  with  a  cer- 
tainty at  times  dlflQcult  to  predict. 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  the  very 
warm  welcome  I  have  received  here.  You 
know,  sometimes  I  wonder  whether  the  gen- 
erous Hawaiian  greeting  Is  not  rooted  In  the 
historic  Isolation  of  the  Islands'  people 
whose  forebears  traveled  so  perilously  to 
reach  these  shores  that  anyone  who  followed 
deserved  their  sympathy  and  kindness,  i 
hope  the  ease  of  modem  travel  will  never 
change  that  wonderful  greeting,  and  the 
good  feeling  it  generates  in  the  mallhinl. 

Well,  friends  should  not  hasten  to  busi- 
ness,  but  I  think  the  business  of  this  evening 
Is  friendship  itself,  and  the  will  to  make  it 
succeed  Is  powerful  enough  to  move  me  away 
from  Hawaiian  greetings  and  back  to  policy 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  find  ab- 
solutely no  evidence  that  the  Hawaiians 
need  some  special  stimulation — least  of  all 
from  me — for  their  enthusiasm  about  the 
Peace  Corps. 

FOUR     THOtrSAND      TRAINED      HERE 

Pour  thousand  young  men  and  women 
have  been  trained  for  overseas  service  In 
these  Islands.  More  than  50  different  groups 
of  them  have  left  here,  destined  for  service 
In  11  different  countries  In  East  Asia  and 
the  Pacific.  Hawaii  has  seen  more  volunteers, 
and  given  more  of  Itself  In  their  preparation! 
than  any  other  state  In  the  Union. 

It's  about  time  the  Peace  Corps  added 
"thank  you"  to  "aloha"  and  since  it  is  one 
Hawaiian  word  even  I  can  try:  "mahalo." 

I  count  myself  very  lucky  this  evening  be- 
cause I  believe  I  have  a  very  simple  message 
to  convey.  No  great  dilemmas  conjured  up  to 
enrich  the  challenge:  no  pot  of  gold,  no  rain- 
bow. 

Simply:  The  Peace  Corps  needs  Hawaii. 

You  see — you  started  something. 

You.  the  teachers  or  the  parents  or  the 
training  officers  or  the  newsmen  or  the  busi- 
nessmen or  the  political  leaders  or  the  Peace 
Corps  staff  members  or  the  returned  volun- 
teers themselves.  This  Peace  Corps,  this  idea 
with  a  thousand  American  roots,  is  no  longer 
a  "maybe."  It's  a  fact,  with  a  solid  record  cf 
performance  and  nothing  in  sight  but 
growth. 

Where  you  sent  one  volunteer  in  1961, 
three  are  asked  for  now. 

Where  several  Joined  In  1961 — now.  more 
people  are  leaving  school  to  enter  the  Peace 
Corps  than  to  enter  any  other  American  in- 
stitution, except  the  military. 

I  can't  tell  you  why  they  Join  with  any 
more  certainty  than  they  could  explain  it 
themselves.  Let  me  assure  you  of  one  thing — 
It's  not  the  draft :  the  proportion  of  men  and 
women  In  the  Peace  Corps  remains  the  same. 

Returned  volunteers  still  face  military 
service.  And  some.  Ironically,  are  actually 
summoned  home  after  a  sizable  U.S.  Invest- 
ment In  their  training  and  transportation,  to 
be  drafted,  leaving  vital  tasks  undone 
abroad.  Yet  still  they  come,  risking  their 
time  in  return  for  the  chance  to  serve  in 
this  remarkable  way. 

Do  you  still  ask  why?  Then  I  say  with 
Pascal:  "Le  coeur  a  ses  ralsons  que  la  ralson 
ne  connalt  point."  (The  heart  has  Its  reasons, 
which  reason  knows  nothing  of.) 

THXT    don't   just   HAPPEN 

But  now  I  would  reverse  the  target  and 
ask  the  same  of  you: 

Peace  Corps  don't  Just  happen.  They  take 
an  act  of  Congress— repeatedly;  they  require 
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soud  cash;  they  need  public  support,  and  un- 

"^^rt^^I'  drd^ou  "join"  the  Peace  Corps? 
r/S  vou'whal-s  in  It  for  you?  You 
,H  ^rob^bly  be  as  confused— yes,  even  as 
would  P^o^^^'^ni^.,  as  any  volunteer. 
TtTface  It  fo^Amerlcans,  the  reason  an 
.  .  Jtracts  us  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to 
'  nfcu  ate^thout  sounding  so  sugar-coated 
S^^  bo^er  on  the  "soft"  or  worse,  "irrespon- 

""illke  the  Peace  Corps  idea  because,  with 
haVa  lifetime  in  overseas  service,  something 

""i.'S'^ntran'a-rage  lifetime  of  prepara- 
tion  under    an   American   sense    of    values 
^fmpfhine    far    removed    from    professional 
consideration  led  me  to  the  same  conclusion. 
The  Peace  Corps  Is  a  particularly  robust 
a<firmation  of  ourselves. 
l^etimes  volunteers  blunder.  So  do  we. 
™times  they  speak  up  too  loudly.  Free 
sneech  is  our  way— even  at  times  of  trial 

sometimes  they  bite  off  more  than  they 
can  chew.  How  did  our  nation  come  this  far 

^Tconfess  to  a  good  deal  of  pride  in  the 
Peace  Corps  but  I  discover  almost  dally  that 
nroximity  is  no  measure  of  possessiveness. 
People  ever\-where  seem  Just  as  proud  of  the 
•ciea  iust  as  pleased  with  the  young  people 
who'  have  served  in  it— and  frankly,  just  as 
secretly  relieved  that  the  thing  works. 

TWO    VITAL    ELEMENTS 

For  most  Americans,  therefore,  I  think  two 
elements  in  combination  make  the  Peace 
corps  something  they  can  Uve  with: 

First,  identity  with  Its  youthftU  spirit,  wlta 
the  idea  of  challenge,  of  curiosity  with  the 
self  and  the  world  about  us;  and  second,  the 
happy  realization  that  volunteers  can  get  a 
job  done  overseas,  that  they  can  survive 
strangeness  and  become  productive,  that 
people  and  institutions  can  respond  to 
ihem— in  short,  that  It  works. 

I  said  that  such  Peace  Corps  qualities  are 
attractive  to  most  Americans. 

And  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands? 

Where  more  than  here  have  men  and  wom- 
en survived  strangeness,  become  productive, 
and  responded  to  each  other?  As  In  count- 
less other  lands,  the  sun  and  earth  and  wa- 
ter fashion  circumstance  and  the  human  dis- 
position. But  where  more  than  here  have 
people  more  consciously  sought  to  fashion 
themselves? 

I  would  think  it  especially  easy  for  Hawal- 
lans  to  sense  the  groping,  the  gentleness,  the 
tolerance  and  respect  for  the  dignity  of  oth- 
ers, which  successful  Peace  Corps  work  en- 
tails. 

Above  all,  I  think,  you  woxild  be  foremost 
to  understand  that  tolerance,  progress  and 
mutual  confidence  are  just  not  "happening." 

They  are  wrested  in  precious  niches  of  hu- 
man understanding  and  enllghtment.  scant- 
ily noticed,  grudgingly  surrendered  from  Ig- 
norance and  despair,  toiled  after,  lost,  missed 
and  sought  after  again.  None  ought  to  know 
better  than  you  that  paradise  Is  hardly  a 
condition  of  the  firmament.  It  Is  an  under- 
standing among  people. 

None  ought  to  know  better  than  you. 
moreover,  that  time  and  events  rarely  blend 
Just  perfectly  to  encourage  such  under- 
standing. 

\.n6.  If  the  circumstances  are  favorable. 
then,  where  are  the  tools?  Where  are  the  eyes 
and  ears  to  sense  Just  the  right  moment? 
Where  is  the  leadership,  to  Judge  and  quicken 
the  pace?  And  where  Is  the  right  "oahu" — 
the  gathering  place? 

Does  the  Peace  Corpr  now  seem  a  bit  more 
logical  Instrument  for  you?  To  Just  such 
service,  volunteers  everywhere  have  turned. 

USEFtIL   TO   FELLOW    MEN 

Four  thousand  volunteers  have  ventured 
west  from  here,  and  from  them,  perhaps 
more  productively  than  from  any  other  group 
of  Americans,  we  have  learned  how   to  be 


useful  to  our  fellow  men  In  Asia  and  the 
Pacific. 

It's  nearly  200  years  since  James  Cook, 
That's  rather  a  long  lead  time. 

I  can  tell  you  this,  the  time  is  ideal  for 
some  unusually  productive  steps— right  now. 
Volunteers  have  been  very  well  received  In 
the  region.  It  Is  our  area  of  greatest  growth 
In  the  past  two  years. 

Everywhere  the  theme  is  the  same:  Volun- 
teers like  where  they  are;  more  often  than 
in  any  other  region,  they  extend  their  service 
to  complete  a  Job  which  holds  their  atten- 
tion—whether it  be  fighting  to  suppress 
malaria  in  Thailand,  or  bringing  new  math 
teaching  to  the  Philippines,  or  preparing  the 
first  comprehensive  disease  siirvey  In  Micro- 
nesia. 

I  think  their  spirit  is  evident  in  the  words 
of  the  volunteer  who  summed  up  his  work 
casually:  "I  cured  the  blind,  healed  the  sick, 
and  built  a  42-story  latrine." 

The  foreign  minister  of  Thailand  put  It 
more  kindly:  "We  are  all  aware  of  the  might 
and  the  power  of  the  U.S.,  but  we  tend  to 
forget  that  it  was  ideas  and  Ideals  such  as 
the  Peace  Corps  that  made  America  what  it 
is.  That  is  the  secret  of  your  greatness." 

I  think  the  happiest  side  of  our  effort  is 
that,  literally,  there  are  no  "Peace  Corps" 
programs  in  these  countries.  Volunteers 
serve  where  host  leaders  elect,  in  programs 
of  local  design. 

As  cautious  as  any  of  us  at  first,  now  oSi- 
cip.ls  overseas  are  placing  volunteers  In 
tougher  and  more  responsible  Jobs.  Equally 
important— officials  overseas  are  building 
enough  confidence  to  plan  ambitious  pro- 
grams, and  muscle  them  along  through  their 
own  ranks. 

There  are  veterans  present  tonight  who  can 
recall  painfully  that  such  signs  of  confidence 
and  determination  abroad  have  been  rare 
Indeed.  And  all  of  us  can  agree  with  Am- 
bassador Reischauer's  observation,  with  re- 
gard to  our  own  American  efforts,  that  the 
way  one  does  something  is  usually  as  mean- 
ingful as  what  one  does. 


POLITICAL    PRESSTTRES 

These  then  are  happy  tidings.  But  often 
our  efforts  are  framed  in  the  pressures  of 
political  ferment. 

This  is  certainly  the  case  in  East  Asia. 
Almost  every  move  the  Peace  Corps  makes  In 
that  part  of  the  world.  Is  taken  in  the  foot- 
steps of  some  courageous  leader — a  national, 
regional  or  local  officer  who  makes  It  clear 
to  others  that  he  trusts  these  young  for- 
eigners. 

Such  decisions  are  not  without  risk.  Oiten 
they  are  made  in  the  face  of  colonial  tradi- 
tion or  the  cross  currents  of  ideology;  or  the 
complications  of  insurrection  or  insurgency. 

I'am  certain  that  we  shall  wait  many  years 
before  Peace  Corps  volunteers  or  any  other 
willing  hands  will  be  able  to  grapple  with  full 
force  In  East  Asia.  Thus  while  our  determina- 
tion will  be  sorely  tested  there,  it  is  our 
patience  which  will  undergo  the  greater 
trial. 

Lest  there  be  any  here  who  might  mistake 
my  words,  let  me  make  very  clear  that  I  am 
not  speaking  of  any  Intent  to  curtail  pro- 
grams in  East  Asia. 

Merely,  I  think  we  should  understand  that 
our  friends  must  find  their  own  path.  They 
must  set  their  own  priorities  and  their  own 
pace.  Where  they  lead,  we  shall  follow  as  we 
can.  But  one  does  not  shove  one's  friends 
along  dark  alleys,  nor  try  to  light  them  from 
behind  lest  they  stumble  in  their  own 
shadow. 

Darkness,  however,  suggests  another  op- 
portunity—and as  usual,  it  Is  right  in  front 
of  us. 

I  dare  sav  there  are  some  Navy  veterans 
here — and  rnanv  others — who  learned  that  If 
you  would  see  'far  off  In  the  darkness,  you 
must  shift  vour  focus  somewhat  below  the 
horizon,  because  night  vision  Is  best  from 
the  eye's  periphery. 


If  we  were  to  do  this,  the  more  closely  to 
see  Asia,  we  would  find  ourselves  looking 
right  at  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific. 

I  am  proud  to  say  the  Pacific  Islands  have 
discovered  the  Peace  Corps— in  fact,  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  were  the  first  foreigners  the 
people  of  Micronesia  ever  Invited  to  live  and 
work  in  their  islands. 

Now  Western  Samoa.  Tonga  and  Fiji  have 
Joined  the  list  of  Peace  Corps  countries— and 
Just  recently,  the  South  Pacific  Commission 
Issued  the  first  multilateral  invitation  for 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  to  serve  in  areas 
within  its  Jurisdiction. 

PACIFIC  BASIN  ON   THE   MOVE 

The  Pacific  Basin  is  on  the  move.  Last 
month  in  the  meeting  of  the  South  Pacific 
Commission,  territorial  delegates,  with  the 
support  of  the  so-called  metropole  countries, 
showed  new  power.  New  leaders — young,  vig- 
orous, determined  and  intelligent— have  ap- 
peared. In  the  decade  ahead  they  and  their 
people  win  take  the  kind  of  giant  steps  the 
Pacific  demands  to  confront  problems  of  eco- 
nomic, social  and  pclitical  development. 

We  see  old  enemies  in  the  Usts— the  same 
catalogue  of  challenges  facing  developing  na- 
tions everywhere:  disease,  deprivation,  poor 
education,  low  productivity. 

Yet  if  I  could  mark  one  enemy  missing, 
or  at  least,  not  quite  so  formidable.  I  think 
I  would  name  it  "despair."  Theje  new  na- 
tions come  late  to  development  But  they 
need  not  agonize  through  the  post-war  years 
of  trial  and  error.  Resources  have  grown  and 
they  are  at  hand. 

Moreover,  these  nations  are  not  weighted 
down  with  the  baggage  of  defense  budgets. 
Unlike  the  emerging  nations  of  Africa.  Asia 
and  Latin  America,  the  Islands  are  not  quite 
so  caught  up  in  the  confrontations  of  ideol- 
ogv  and  the  cold  war. 

Nor  are  thev  plagued  with  insurgency. 
Their  priorities  are  clear:  economic  develop- 
ment outranks  political  security.  Given  a 
period  of  political  stability  and  dependable 
leadership,  the  people  of  the  Pacific  will  have 
an  ideal  opportunity  to  move  forward. 

We  want  to  help. 

For  the  Peace  Corps,  the  time  could  not  be 
better.  Pardon  the  metaphor,  but  we  have 
already  gotten  our  feet  wet.  Volunteers  In 
Microresia  alreadv  have  learned  enough  to 
afford  relevant  insight  into  the  needs  of  peo- 
ple throughout  the  Pacific  Basin,  Programs 
are  already  underway  in  Micronesia  in  edu- 
c.'ttlon,  health  and  economic  development. 

LrrTLE  TECHNICAL   HELP 

From  elsewhere  in  the  Pacific,  we  have 
learned  how  painfully  little  technical  assist- 
ance is  presently  available:  some  experts  are 
provided   through   the  United  Nations;    few 

others. 

We  have  leEirned.  moreover,  that  many 
problems  current  and  approachable  in  Pacific 
Basin— health,  family  planning,  for  exam- 
pie— are  current  but  not  quite  so  approach- 
able in  East  Asia,  where  action  for  the  mo- 
ment mav  be  delayed  But  what  we  learn  in 
the  Pacific  surely  we  can  put  to  use  In  Asia, 
when  the  time  is  right. 

For  these  and  a  host  of  other  reasons  this 
audience  surelv  knows  as  well  as  I.  the  Peace 
Corps  is  readv  right  now,  to  supply  as  many 
volunteers  as  is  possible  for  service  In  the 
Pacific  Basin.  We  think  their  time  v.nll  be 
well  spent,  and  their  work  productive  for  the 
people  they  will  serve. 

But  we  cannot  do  It  alone. 

Simply,  once  again:  the  Peace  Corps  needs 
Hawaii. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  the  very  best  we  can 
be,  west  from  these  Islands,  then  we  are 
going  to  need  the  very  best  within  the 
Islands. 

We  know  already,  what  the  results  can  be: 

When  we  undertook  to  aid  In  Trust  Terri- 
tory health  programs,  we  knew  we  would 
need  high  level  support.  We  found  It  here  In 
the  Unlversltv's  School  of  Public  Health. 
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Their  Involvement  at  every  level  of  pro- 
gram planning,  training  and  field  support 
has  emerged  as  an  outstanding  example  of 
professionalism  and  competence  In  Peace 
Corps  service  abroad. 

Cnder  their  giildance.  volunteers  have 
completed  the  first  population  census  In  the 
Islands,  and  embarked  on  the  first  medical 
survey  every  Initiated  In  Micronesia.  The  re- 
sults, computed  and  analyzed  here,  form  the 
basis  for  terrltorywlde  disease  detection  and 
control. 

Such  a  landmark  In  Peace  Corps  work  and 
In  public  health  work  generally  Is  the  qual- 
ity of  effort  we  shall  expect. 

Volunteers  who  have  come  through  Hilo, 
and  more  recently  through  Molokal,  have 
had  a  little  "something  extra"  Ir  terms  of 
elan.  Thus  we  have  sought  a  broader  part- 
nership, culminating  in  the  Peace  Corps 
training  institute  which  we  expect  to  see  In 
full  operation  by  next  spring. 

And  with  the  School  of  Public  Health,  we 
expect  shortly  to  begin  laying  out  plans  for 
a  nation-wide  program  In  population  con- 
trol, requested  by  the  King  of  Tonga. 

Now  If  we  can  Just  get  the  School  of  Trop- 
ical Agriculture  and  the  East-West  Center 
Involved  next  week  at  the  latest,  I'd  say  we 
might  be  off  to  a  promising  start. 

HAWAII    DEEPLY    CONCESNED 

But  don't  stop  there.  You  may  be  a  sover- 
eign state,  but  you  are  an  island  people. 
Surely  Hawallans  everywhere  can  sense  the 
need  of  their  fellows  to  the  west.  From  Gov- 
ernor Burns.  I  know  how  deeply  the  people 
of  Hawaii  are  concerned  for  other  peoples  in 
the  Pacific. 

Some  of  your  remote  communities  share 
with  Mainland  towns  many  of  the  problems 
volunteers  will  encounter  to  the  west.  I  hope 
the  people  of  those  communities  will  wel- 
come volunteers  and  teach  them  lessons  they 
will  sorely  need  If  they  are  to  be  of  help  on 
other  Islands. 

I  hope  your  Industries  can  teach  us  what 
they  have  learned  of  operation  In  the  South 
Pacific. 

Most  of  all,  I  pray  these  Islands  will  em- 
bark with  us  upon  this  course  In  a  sense  of 
partnership  we  earnestly  solicit.  The  Job 
demands  the  best.  The  best  from  you — the 
faculties,  the  administrators,  the  resources, 
the  experience  and  the  Imagination.  And  the 
best  from  us — in  the  young  men  and  women 
upon  whom  responsibility.  In  the  end,  must 
fall. 

I  urge  you  to  teach  them  well,  for  we  have 
found  already  that  volunteers  heading  east 
from  Eden  have  their  eyes  opened  to  new 
challenges  and  new  responsibilities  at  home. 
Already  they  have  infused  our  cities  and 
school  systems  and  universities  with  a  wel- 
come transfusion  rich  with  ambition  and 
determination  to  be  of  service.  Perhaps  you 
can  gather  some  back  for  yourselves. 

These  volunteers  will  be  the  product  of 
our  partnership. 

But  for  Hawaii,  there  are  surely  other  ends 
in  sight.  You  Island  people,  your  Govern- 
ment, your  University — you  know  you  are 
a  very  potent  force  in  the  Pacific. 

Looking  west,  I  think  it  not  unrealistic  to 
mark  you  the  first  rays  of  some  very  neces- 
sary illumination.  For  a  while,  perhaps. 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  can  precede  you 
westward,  but  in  time,  you  may  wish  to  be 
ahead  of  them,  waiting  to  teach  them  their 
lessons  on  the  scene.  New  universities  are  in 
formation  In  the  Pacific  Basin.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii  has  a  prime  opportunity  now 
to  be  of  help.  That  is  but  one  example. 

Surely  there  will  be  others.  I  hope  we  shall 
learn  of  them  and  serve  In  them  together. 

DEALtNC   IN   HUMAN    LIVES 

Above  all.  I  hope  we  supply  each  other, 
and  the  people  we  serve,  with  the  finest  qual- 
ity at  our  command.  I  can  tell  you  from  ex- 
perience that  we  shall  bo  dealing  In  human 


lives,  and  stimulating  very  responsive  aspira- 
tions. 

In  such  an  undertaking,  we  shall  not  serve 
our  nation  well,  unless  we  serve  its  friends 
with  rare  distinction,  building  patiently, 
proving  our  partnership  only  where  results 
are  reckoned:  out  where  people  live,  seeking 
a  chance  to  cope  such  as  providence  has  given 
them. 

This  is  no  task  for  an  evening  or  for  a 
year.  Certainly  It  Is  worth  a  lifetime.  It  may 
be  worth  many,  many  lives.  If  In  the  process, 
Manoa  Valley  replaces  Pearl  Harbor  as  the 
ultimate  bulwark  of  American  presence  In 
the  Pacific,  we,  and  our  friends,  will  be  the 
stronger  for  It,  In  the  end. 

In  such  a  venture,  we  will  be  proud  to 
share. 

Thank  you. 


LEAVE   OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  MacGrecor  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  the  balance  of  this 
week,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Laird  'at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford  > ,  for  the  balance  of  this  week, 
on  account  of  death  in  family. 


SPECDVL   ORDERS   GRANTED 

3y  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  10  minutes,  tomorrow: 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  H.ALL,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolff  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Matsunaga  ) ,  for  20  minutes,  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  QuiE  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  his  remarks  made  during  de- 
bate in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to- 
day. 

•  The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ruppe)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Cowcer. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Matsttnaca)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Resnick. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S  320.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  release  certain  use  restric- 
tions on  a  tract  of  land  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  In  order  that  such  land  may  be 
used  In  connection  with  a  proposed  water 
supply  lake,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed   Services. 


S.  633.  An  act  to  promote  the  foreign  poi- 
ley  of  the  United  States  by  strengthenini 
and  Improving  the  Foreign  Service  personal 
system  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agencv 
through  establishment  of  a  PVirelgn  Service 
Information  Officer  Corp;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

S.  2428.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington certain  lands  in  the  countries  of 
Yakima  and  Kittitas,  Wash.,  In  exchange  for 
certain  other  lands,  and  for  other  purposes- 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  1552.  An  act  to  amend  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  Jl.  5784.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  molybdenum  from  the  national 
stockpile ; 

H.R.  5787.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  rare-earth  materials  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile;  and 

H.R.  5788.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  bismuth  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  according- 
ly fat  5  o'clock  and  52  minutes  p.m.). 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
November  15,  1967,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 101.  Joint  resolution  amending  title  XI 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
guarantee  certain  loans  made  to  the  National 
Maritime  Historical  Society  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  and  returning  to  the  United 
States  the  last  surviving  American  square- 
rigged  merchant  ship,  the  Kaiulani,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  917).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  S.  706.  An  act  to  amend 
section  27  of  the  Shipping  Act.  1916  (Rept. 
No.  918).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  S.  1566.  An  act  to 
amend  sections  3  and  4  of  the  act  approved 
September  22,  1964  (78  Stat.  990),  providing 
for  an  investigation  and  study  to  determine 
a  site  for  the  construction  of  a  sea-level 
canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceana;    with  amendment   (Rept.  No.  919)- 
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Referred   to   the   Committee   of    the   Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  9473.  A  bill  to 
Tmend  provisions  of  the  Shipping  Act.  1916, 
frLthorlze  the  Federal  Maritime  Commls- 
Mon  to  permit  a  carrier  to  refund  a  porUon 
M  the  freight  charges:  with  amendment 
iRet)t  No  920).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole   House   on   the   State    of    the 

Mr°  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  10923.  A  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
convev  the  Argos  National  Fish  Hatchery  in 
Ind'ana  to  the  Izaak  Walton  League:  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  921).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  12638.  A  bill  to 
authorize  the  exchange  of  certain  war-buUt 
vessels  for  conversion  and  operation  In  non- 
subsidized  service  between  the  weet  coast  of 
the  United  States  and  the  territory  of  Guam: 
aith  amendment  (Rept.  No.  922).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  13369.  A  bill  to 
amend  section  509  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936,  to  provide  for  construction  aid 
for  certain  vessels  operating  on  the  Inland 
rivers  and  waterways;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  923).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  13439.  A  bill  to 
correct  and  Improve  the  Canal  Zone  Code, 
ana  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  924 1.  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HEBERT:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  2.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10,  14,  32,  and 
ii.  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen  the 
Reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  clarify  the  status  of  National  Guard 
technicians,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No  925).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   ADDABBO  (for   himself,    Mr. 
"rooney  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Min- 
ISH,  Mr.  Gallagher,  Mr.  Daniels.  Mr. 
Farbstein.  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Giaimo, 
Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Moor- 
head,  Mr.  Irwin.  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Ford.  Mr.  Multer.  Mr.  Dtn.- 
SKi,   Mr.   Delaney,   Mr.   Rosenthal, 
and  Mr.  Zablocki  )  : 
H.R.  13991.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  and  other  statutes  to  pro- 
vide a  new  maritime  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  EILBERG : 
H.R.  13992.  A   bill    to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  in  Iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN: 
H.R.  13993.  A    blU    to    amend    the    tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
the  rate  of  duty  on  certain  tobacco  stems: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Wolff,  Mr.  Brasco.  Mr.  Leggett.  Mr. 
TiERNAN,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Burke 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Pulton  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Joelson.  Mr.  Rodino, 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Patten,  Mr.  Vigorito,  Mr.  Olsen. 
Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Dent.  Mr.  Mihiphy  of 
Illinois,  and  Mr.  Tenzer)  : 
H.R.  13994.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  and  other  statutes  to  pro- 


vide a  new  maritime  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN : 
H.R.  13995.  A  bill  to  permit  Federal  em- 
ployees  to   purchase   shares   of   Federal-    or 
State-chartered  credit  unions  through  vol- 
untary payroll  allotment;  to  ti.e  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HAYS; 
H.R.  13996.  A   bill  to  regulate   Imports  of 
ferroalloys    and    related    products    Into    the 
United  States;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LUKENS : 
H.R.  13997.  A  bill  to  require  an  applicant 
for  a  permit  to  hold  a  demonstration,  parade, 
march,  or  vigil  on  Federal  property  or  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  post  a  bond  to  cover 
certain  costs  of  such  demonstration,  parade, 
march,  or  vigil;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
HJl.  13998.  A   bill   to  provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOSS : 
H.R.  13999.  A  bill  to  provide  full  and  fair 
disclosure  of  the  nature  of  Interests  In  real 
estate  subdivisions  sold   through  the  mails 
and  Instruments  of  transportation  or  com- 
munication in  interstate  commerce,  and  to 
prevent  frauds  in  the  sale  thereof,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  NKDZI: 
H.R.  14000.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  authorize  re- 
search and  demonstration  programs  for  the 
control  of  lake  pollution  and  acid  and  other 
mine  water  drainage,  and  to  prevent  pollu- 
tion  by   oil;    to   the   Committee    on    Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  NIX; 
H.R.  14001.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  and  other  statutes  to  pro- 
vide a  new  maritime  program;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Merchant  Marine   and  Fisheries. 
Bv  Mr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  14002.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to 
authorize  a  program  of  research  and  dem- 
onstration  for   the   control    of   pollution   in 
lakes;    to  the   Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Bv  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  14003.  A  bill  to  provide  criminal  pen- 
alties for  the  introduction,  or  manufacture 
for   introduction.   Into   interstate   conamerce 
of  master  keys  for  motor  vehicles,  and  for 
other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciarv. 

By    Mr.     AYRES     (for    himself,     Mr. 
Qf  IE.  and  Mr.  Goodell)  : 
H.R.  14004.  A  bill  to  provide  an  Economic 
Opportunity  Crusade,  to  authorize  funds  for 
the  continued  operation  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT : 
H.R.  14005.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  disposi- 
tion by  the  city  of  Hot  Springs.  Ark.,  of  cer- 
tain   property    heretofore    conveyed    to    the 
city  bv  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  HANLEY: 
H.R.  14006.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936.  and  other  statutes  to  pro- 
vide a  new  maritime  program:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Merchant   Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  14007.  A  bill  to  restrict   the  mailing 
of  unsolicited  credit  cards;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  BERRY : 
H  J.  Res.  926.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Commission  on  Balanced  Economic  Devel- 
opment;   to    the    Committee    on    Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.    Con.   Res.    581.    Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense   of  the  Congress   with 


respect  to  the  elimination  of  the  Castro- 
Communist  regime  of  Cuba;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Res.  976.  Resolution  authorizing  travel 
for  certain  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
292.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
relative  to  the  Issuance  of  a  commemorative 
stamp  to  honor  Dr.  William  Beaumont,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  ADDABBO; 
H  R.  14008.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Leon- 
ardo    MelUlo;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H.R.  14009.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ricardo 
R.  Calma;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  14010.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Leopoldo 
R.  Trinidad  and  his  wife,  Florentla  N.  Trini- 
dad: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  l'4011.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Marcellno  Reyslo-Cruz.  Jr.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  14012.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco   Ribaudo;    to   the    Committee   on    the 

Judiciarv.  

Bv  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.R.  14013.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Isaac 
P.  Dionaldo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DOW; 
H.R.  14014.  A   bn;    for    the   relief   of   Miss 
Fellsa-Adoraclon     Igleslas     Corral;     to    the 
Committee  on  the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
HJl.    14015.  A    bill    for    the   relief    of   Dr. 
Rogello  J.  Barata;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

H.R  14016.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Augusto  Usategui;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

H.R.  14017.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
RogeUo  Glraldo  Vldal-Lopez;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  MAILLXARD: 
Hit.  14018.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cisco R.  Raima;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

BvMr.  PIRNIE: 
H.R.  14019.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Juan  E. 
Llovet;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.    14020.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Jan 
Kozlowski;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RESNICK: 
HJl.  14021.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Vladimir 
Bible;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 
HJi.  14022.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Klmlko 
Nakandakarl   Kline:    to   the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 


>« 


SENATE 

TiESDAY,  November  14.  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Dr.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  pastor,  Capitol 
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Hill    Methodist    Church.    Washington, 
D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Dear  Lord,  we  are  grateful  for  the 
presence  of  Thy  spirit  which  gives  us 
balance  for  living.  We  become  unbal- 
anced in  our  minds  and  spirits  with  the 
necessary  pressures  and  tensions.  Thus, 
we  come  in  prayer  to  the  source  of  all 
life,  to  that  from  which  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being.  Breathe  upon 
us  with  forgiveness  wherein  we  have 
failed  Thee.  Give  us  power  to  serve  man- 
kind in  a  just  and  noble  way,  as  we  begin 
renewed. 

Be  with  the  Members  of  this  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. Guide  them  in  their  important  work. 
Bless  their  families.  If  any  are  ill,  com- 
fort and  heal  them.  God  bless  their 
homes  as  centers  of  love,  rest,  and  peace. 
We  pray  in  the  Master's  name.  Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BELLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President : 

HS..  5784.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  molybdenum  from  the  national  stockpile; 

H  R.  5787.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  rare-earth  materials  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile: 
and 

HJi.  5788.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  bismuth  from  the  national  stockpile 
and  the  supplemental  stockpile. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, November  13.  1967,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nom- 
inations, which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

•  For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


REPORT  OF  COMPTROLLER 

GENERAL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Comp- 
troller Greneral  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  substantial  interest  savings  available 
if  program  funds  are  advanced  to  States 
only  as  needed,  Federal  Extension  Serv- 
ice, Cooperative  State  Research  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  dated  No- 
vember 1967,  which,  with  an  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


PETITION 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil 
Service: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  71 
Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  Department  to  Issue  a  stamp  com- 
memorating Dr.  William  Beaumont 
Whereas,  Doctor  William  Beaumont,  a  mil- 
itary surgeon.   In  and  after  1822  conducted 
pioneering  experiments  In  the  physiology  of 
digestion,  which  experiments  form  the  basis 
of  our  present  day  knowledge  of  the  digestive 
process;  and 

Whereas,  these  experiments  were  con- 
ducted by  Doctor  Beaumont  at  Fort  Craw- 
ford, Prairie  du  Chlen,  Crawford  County, 
Wisconsin:  and. 

Whereas,  the  work  of  Doctor  Beaumont 
and  his  contributions  to  man's  welfare  are 
desert'lng  of  honor  and  remembrance;  and. 
Whereas,  the  year  1972  will  mark  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  start  of  Doctor  Beau- 
mont's historic  experiments;  now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  senate,  the  assembly  con- 
curring. That  the  legislature  of  the  state  of 
Wisconsin  proposes  and  respectfully  requests 
that  In  1972  the  United  States  Post  Office 
Department  Issue  a  Beaumont  commemora- 
tive stamp  to  honor  the  great  American  phy- 
sician. Doctor  William  Beaumont;  and,  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  properly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  Lawrence  O'Brien, 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  secretary  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  chief  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  each  member  of  the  Congress 
from  Wisconsin. 

William  P.  Nitgent, 

Senate  Chief  Clerk. 
Harold  V.  Proelich, 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  ROLLINGS,  from   the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 


S.  2447.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act  (Rept,  No 
745 ) . 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with   an   amendment: 

H.R.  480.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  4.  1961,  relating  to  the  acquisition 
of  wetlands  for  conservation  of  migratory 
waterfowl,  to  extend  for  an  additional  8 
years  the  period  during  which  funds  may 
be  appropriated  under  that  act.  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  747). 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  322.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Act  to  provide  that  no  land 
contained  In  the  national  wildlife  refuge 
system  shall  be  sold,  transferred  for  any 
other  use,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  without 
the  approval  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes  i  Rept  Nc 
746 ) . 

By  Mr.  ERVIN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  12910.  An  act  to  establish  a  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps  In  the  Navy,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  748). 


BILL  INTRODUCED 

A  bill  was  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr  MURPHY: 

S.  2653.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Hok  An 
Khoe.  Glok  Lan  Khoe,  and  Donald  Khoe;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTIONS 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  SENATE  REPORT  TO  ACCOM- 
PANY H.R.  12080,  THE  SOCL\L 
SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  submitted  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  184)  author, 
izing  the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  Senate  report  to  accompany  H.R. 
12080,  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1967,  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana,  which  appears  under  a  sep- 
arate heading.) 
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AUTHORITY  TO  PRINT  THE  PUB- 
LICATION, ENTITLED  "CHRONOL- 
OGY OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA," 
AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  MUNDT  submitted  the  following 
resolution  tS.  Res.  185);  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

Resolved,  That  the  publication  entitled 
"Chronology  of  the  History  of  the  United 
States  of  America,"  complied  by  the  Educa- 
tional and  Research  Foundation  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  Post  No.  68,  Inc.,  Amer- 
ican Legion,  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment: and  that  there  be  printed  five  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  fifty  additional  copies 
of  such  document  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin]  be  added  as  a 


„r,<:nr  of  the  biU  (S.  1611)  to  require 
'ial  aPP  ova!  by  the  Congress  of  ag- 
Ste  fiSnounts  of  expenditure  author- 
fzations  contained  in  general  appropria- 

""'fh^e'^PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
^hiprtion  it  is  so  ordered. 
°  Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Mlrmesota  [Mr.  Mondale]  I  ask  unanl- 
S  consent  that,  at  its  next  printing. 
Se  name  of  the  distinguished  senior 
senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
P  "thy]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
hill  ( S  2527)  to  encourage  the  movement 
of    butter    into    domestic    commercial 

""^f  ^RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  November  14,  1967,  he 
mesented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
states  the  enrolled  bill  .S.  1552)  to 
amend  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966. 


TOWARD     EFFECTIVE     CAREER 
DIPLOMACY 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
perhaps  no  more  critical  need  in  Amer- 
ica's response  to  the  complex  problems 
in  the  modem  world  than  the  mamte- 
nance  of  an  effective  organization  of 
our  diplomacy.  Recently,  a  group  of  dedi- 
cated officers  of  the  American  Foreign 
Service  serving  in  the  Department  of 
State  in  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
and  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment put  forth  a  series  of  prin- 
ciples upon  which  improvement  of  our 
career  diplomatic  establishment  should 

be  based. 

They  have  pointed  out  that  America 
vitally  needs  a  diplomatic  organization 
broad  enough  to  meet  all  the  challenges 
of  the  modem  world.  Their  goal  remains 
a  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States- 
representing  all  our  people  and  all  our 
civilian  national  interests.  This  was  the 
basic  policy  of  the  Rogers  Act  of  1924, 
which  established  the  career  Foreign 
Service.  It  was  reaffirmed  in  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  and  was  clearly 
expressed  in  the  recommendations  of  the 
late  Christian  Herter.  the  distinguished 
diplomat,  in  the  report  of  his  Commis- 
sion to  President  Kennedy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Career  Principles  of  the  American 
Foreign  Service  Association  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Foreign  Service  Journal. 
Nov   19671 

I>rrERiM  Report  or  the  CoMMn-rEE  on 
Career  Principles 

Lannon  Walker,  Esquire, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
American  Foreign  Service  Association, 
Washington,  DC. 

On  behalf  of  the  Association's  1967  Career 
Principles  Committee.  I  transmit  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  a  report  of  the  main  findings 
and  tentative  conclusions  of  the  studies  we 
have  undertaken  during  the  year. 
CXIII 2044— Part  24 


This  Interim  report  summarizes  our  pres 
ent  thlnlcing  on  general  propositions  and 
first  principles.  These  are  not  specific  pro- 
posals for  organizational  change  but  postu- 
lates concerning  the  Identity  and  structure 
of  a  foreign  affairs  community  organization 
and  a  personnel  system  that  might  best  be 
suited  to  foreseeable  needs.  While  some  of  us 
have  reservations  about  one  or  more  of  them, 
there  was  a  surprising  Committee  consensus 
on  what  the  future  might — and  should— 
bring  We  believe  these  propositions  and 
principles  deserve  careful  consideration 
within  the  Association. 

We  have  found,  in  preparing  this  report, 
that  our  discussions  have  led  us  to  accept 
most  of  the  broad  principles  and  many  of 
the  specific  proposals  which  characterized, 
among  others,  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946  the  program  of  Wrlstonlzatlon  begun 
in  the  mid-1950s,  the  Herter  Report  of 
1963  and  the  Hays  Bill  of  1965.  They  have 
also  led  us  to  a  better  awareness  of  the 
problems  of  shepherding  proposed  changes 
through  the  executive  and  legislative  ma- 
chinery—much less  of  gaining  their  accept- 
ance by  those  affected.  While  the  member- 
ship of  the  Committee  has  been  greatly  en- 
larged this  vear.  we  believe  It  most  Impor- 
tant in  this  connection  that  the  membership 
of  the  Association  be  involved  as  actively 
as  may  be  possible  In  discussing  the  content 
and  implications  of  our  report. 


I.    THE    tear's    aim 


As  the  1967  Committee  began  Its  work, 
there  were  portents  of  change  In  the  air. 
There  were  debates  Internal  to  the  Foreign 
Service  on  present  role  and  future  purpose. 
There  were  stirrings  elsewhere  In  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  on  new  forms  of  reorganization 
and  amalgamation.  There  were  intimations 
from  the  Congress  that  the  time  might  have 
come  again  to  studv  the  larger  question  of 
how  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United  States 
should   be   organized    and    conducted. 

There  were  also  strong  views  Inside  the 
Committee  that  the  Association  should  be 
in  position  to  make  recommendations  of  Its 
own  In  these  matters  or  to  participate  In 
the  shaping  of  proposals  that  others  might 
advance.  And  there  were  subsequent  Infor- 
mal indications  that  senior  officers  In  the 
Department     would     welcome     Association 

views.  .  , 

So  the  Committee  set  Itself  a  large  and 
basic  task,  realizing  that  the  product  of  a 
vear's  work  could  at  best  be  only  the  end 
of  a  beginning.  Two  sentences  from  one  of 
its  earliest  working  papers  defined  Its  aim: 
■■The    fundamental    question    to    be    con- 
sidered   Is   how   the    foreign    affairs   of    the 
United   States   can   best    be   organized   and 
conducted   consistent    with    NSAM-341    and 
various  other  directives  related  to  the  pre- 
eminent authority  and  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary   of   State.    .   .    .    (The  Committee] 
believes  that  the  psychological  moment  Is  at 
hand  for  a  reexamination  of  the  role  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice in  the  over-all  'foreign  affairs  commu- 
nity" and  the  structure  and  organization  of 
the    career    service    or    services    required    to 
carrv  out  that  role." 


surgency,  equations  of  food /population  and 
development,  decrease  In  psychological  dis- 
tance and  reaction  time  between  naUons, 
and  the  Impulse  of  a  growing  number  of 
problems  to  require  solutions  which  violate 
traditional  geographic  boundaries  are  a  few 
of  the  parameters. 

2.  U.S.  responsibilities  as  a  world  power 
will  not  substantiaUy  diminish  but  the  ex- 
ercise of  Its  authority  will  be  more  circum- 
scribed by  domestic  and  international 
constraints. 

3.  There  will  almost  certainly  be  a  greater 
number  of  Independent  players  abroad  and 
a  large  number  of  agencies  and  Institutions 
active  In  foreign  affairs  at  home. 

4.  National  resources  available  for  foreign 
affairs  will  be  scarce  relative  to  demands. 
Claims  on  available  resources  Inside  our  so- 
ciety will  be  more  competitive. 

5.  Throughout  the  foreign  affairs  commu- 
nity, there  will  be  requirements  for  wider 
ranges  of  functional  competence  and  more 
advanced  planning  and  programing  tools  to 
deal  with  Instability  In  the  world  order,  in- 
creasing scientific  and  technological  Infor- 
mation, and  more  rapid  and  more  frequent 
national  interactions. 

6.  In  Interagency  matters,  there  wlU  be 
more  emphasis  on  Integrated  overseas  pro- 
grams, rapid  response  capabUlties.  and  con- 
tingency planning.  This  emphasis  will  be 
reinforced  bv  increasing  demands  upon  the 
energies  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  further  centralization  of  re- 
sponslblUty  at  the  Presidential   level. 

7  For  the  Department  of  State,  new  re- 
quU-ements  will  be  levied  for  Interagency 
leadership  and  coordination  In  the  tasks  of 
developing  more  orderly  and  lucid  objec- 
tives, more  rational  allocations  of  resources. 
and  more  effective  policy  audits  of  the  use 
of  available  assets. 

8  Demand  for  sophisticated  leadership  In 
foreign  affairs  will  grow.  Supply  of  special 
skills  required  to  deal  effectively  with  foreign 
power  structures  will  remain  short. 


n.  EXTERNAL  ENVIRONMENT  AND  INTERNAL 

implications 

The  Committee  began  Its  work  by  at- 
tempting to  make  some  general  statements 
about  the  environment  in  which  foreign  af- 
fairs might  be  conducted  In  the  1970's.  The 
assumptions  we  derived  are  not  startling. 
The  main  ones,  Included  here,  set  a  frame- 
work for  much  of  what  follows  and  helped 
shape  many  of  our  conclusions  about  first 
principles: 

1  The  central  process  of  dealing  with 
power  and  influencing  the  relations  of  states 
win  remain.  The  problems  will  become  In- 
creasingly complex  and  technical.  Risks  of 
nuclear    proliferation,    threats    of   rural   In- 


m.   a    set    of    general    PROPOSmONS    AND    FIRST 

principles 
1  Those  v:ho  do  not  recall  the  past  are 
condemned  to  repeat  it.  This  was  perhaps  the 
basic  conclusion  which  emerged  from  our 
review  of  reform  movements  In  the  U.S.  for- 
eign affairs  community  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  There  were  some  In  the  Com- 
mittee who  drew  a  corollary;  those  who  re- 
coll  from  the  future  are  likely  to  regress  In 
the  present. 

2.  The  Department  of  State  has  primary 
responsibility  for  direction  and  coordination 
of  the  overseas  activities  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. The  Committee  found  no  persuasive 
arguments  for  a  sweeping  reorganization  of 
the  Executive  Branch.  It  was  not  Impressed 
by  the  case  for  an  omnibus  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  It  believes  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  will  almost  certainly  share 
foreign  affairs  functions  In  the  19708  with  a 
growing  number  of  agencies.  Institutions, 
and  individuals— if  It  continues  to  develop 
the  role  envisioned  In  NSAM  341. 

3.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Chief  of  ^fission  are  the  central  ele- 
ments in  foreign  affairs  community  archi- 
tecture. Nothing  In  the  Committee's  view  of 
the  period  ahead  suggested  that  the  role  and 
function  of  either  would  or  should  subsUn- 
tlally  alter  in  the  1970s.  The  new  vigor  being 
given  the  SIG  IRG  concept  In  Washington 
and  the  continuing  validity  of  the  Country 
Team  concept  In  the  field  seemed  to  us  to 
mark  the  right  forward  movement.  But  both 
the  Secretarv  and  the  Chief  of  Mission  wUl 
need  to  be  supported  by  greater  use  of  man- 
agerial tools,  more  subtle  and  pertinent  plan- 
ning mechanisms,  more  sophisticated  tech- 
niques of  coordination,  greatly  Increased 
technical  skills  among  personnel,  and  quaU- 
tatively  different  ways  of  handling  informa- 
tion. A  few  Illustrations  foUow. 
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a  The  planning  function  Is  now  both  too 
close  to,  and  too  removed  from,  operations: 
foo  close  because  so  much  of  policy  Is  made 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis  In  response  to  emergent 
and  volatile  situations  and  foo  removed,  be- 
cause planning  institutions  are  not  suf- 
ficiently related  to  operational  concerns.  As 
operations  must  Increasingly  be  disciplined 
by  well-deflned  and  communicated  objec- 
tives so  the  policy-making  mechanisms  must 
be  related  more  directly  to  the  imperatives 
and  deadlines  of  operational  urgencies  If 
the  SIG  IRG  structure  Is  the  crucial  element 
In  the  foreign  affairs  decision-making  sys- 
tem then  It  may  be  that  both  the  SIG  and 
the  IRQ  should  be  supported  by  small  but 
BlclUed  analytical  staffs  drawing  on  resources 
now  available  In  INR.  the  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  the  Policy  Planning  Council 
and  other  agencies  In  foreign  affairs. 

b  The  budgetary  process  Is  now  not  sys- 
tematically related  to  national  policy  ob- 
jectives. There  Is  only  the  loosest  and  most 
inefficient  mechanism  for  the  allocation  of 
increasingly  scarce  resources  across  a  widen- 
ing range  of  critical  problems.  The  Commit- 
tee believes  that  some  form  of  program 
budgeting  (which  Is  not  simply  administra- 
tive glmcrackery)  is  essential  to  the  rational 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  and  Indispensable 
to  the  discharge  of  the  Department  of  State's 
responsibilities  under  NSAM  34. 

c.  Information-handling  Is  a  much  ne- 
glected area.  Better  coordination  of  policies 
requires  as  a  minimum  a  common  data  base 
among  participating  agencies.  The  agencies 
in  foreign  affairs  are  already  late  in  automat- 
ing their  information-handling  facilities  and 
have  not  yet  begun  to  attack  the  related  and 
even  more  fundamental  problem  of  deciding 
what  information  Is  relevant  to  their  tasks. 
4  Policy-making  is  a  centralized  function: 
operational  control  a  decentralized  respon- 
sibility. In  the  Committee's  view,  these  con- 
siderations strengthen  the  case  for  a  pro- 
graming system  for  foreign  affairs — with  the 
regional  Assistant  Secretaries  as  the  pivotal 
offices  for  the  Integration  of  policy,  programs 
and  resources.  In  the  field  the  role  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  Chief  of  Mission  should 
be  extended  and  staffed  to  provide  a  strong 
link  between  policy  planning  and  budget 
execution  The  mission  abroad  should  be  ex- 
pected to  participate  In  a  better  definition 
and  audit  of  U.S.  objectives  In  the  country  to 
which  It  is  accredited.  In  Washington,  the 
role  and  function  of  the  Office  of  Country 
Director  needs  new  attention,  substantial  up- 
grading, and  broader  Interagency  representa- 
tion—as the  basic  support  element  of  tht 
IRGs  and  as  the  primary  organizational 
equivalent  In  Washington  of  the  Country 
Team  In  the  field. 

5.  The  foreign  affairs  community  of  the 
1970s  should  ideally  be  able  to  satisfy  most 
of  its  personnel  needs  by  recruitment  at 
junior  levels  and  promotion  from  within  but 
it  must  remain  open  to  regulated  entry 
from  the  outside  at  all  levels. 

While  the  Committee  Is  deeply  committed 
to  the  concept  of  a  career  foreign  service. 
It  believes  the  demands  of  the  1970s  will 
require  increasing  numbers  of  professional 
and  technical  personnel  from  outside.  The 
Committee  sees  no  reason  to  blink  this  fact. 
The  public  Interest  In  seeking  and  finding 
the  best  man  for  each  Job  will  remain  for 
the  agencies  in  foreign  affairs  the  overriding 
consideration  of  any  durable  personnel  sys- 
tem—whatever the  competitive  claims  of 
career  mobility  or  security.  And  we  doubt 
that  the  Department  of  State  can  perform 
Its  indispensable  functions  of  interagency 
leadership  and  coordination  without  enlist- 
ing—by  TDYs.  exchange  tours,  or  regulated 
lateral  entry— larger  numbers  of  qualified 
personnel  from  other  departments  and 
agencies. 

We  think  certain  Innovations  or  exten- 
sions of  present  practice  deserve  new  at- 
tention. A  few  follow: 


a.  An  Increasing  use  of  professionals  de- 
tailed from  other  actual  or  potential  foreign 
services,  such  as  those  of  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture  or  Treasury,  seems  to  us  to 
present  few  structural  problems.  We  think 
the  principle  should  be  strengthened,  how- 
ever that  experts  seconded  to  missions 
abroad— from  whatever  agency -report  to 
the  Ambassador  and  through  him  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  their  parent  agencies. 
This  was  the  solution  devised  by  the  Plow- 
den  Commission  In  Its  reform  of  the  British 
foreign  services,  and  It  appears  to  have 
worked  well  in  practice. 

b.  A  good  deal  of  the  hostility  and  fear 
aroused  by  temporary  appointments  to  a 
career  service — and  some  of  the  abuses  of 
the  reserve  category— might  be  avoided  by 
more  extensive  use  of  the  contracting  mech- 
anism for  the  employment  of  scarce  or  tem- 
porarv  skills.  Both  AID  and  USIA  seem  con- 
siderably ahead  of  the  Department  of  State 
In  this  respect. 

c.  Not  the  least  of  the  causes  of  what  has 
been  called  "organizational  ineffectiveness" 
has  been  the  closed  nature  of  the  foreign 
services.  One  can  argue  that  the  value  of. 
for  example,  the  Rand  Corporation  to  the 
United  States  Air  Force  was  less  the  re- 
search performed  than  the  exchange  of  Ideas 
and  people  back  and  forth  between  the  bu- 
reaucracy and  a  more  contemplative  en- 
vironment. The  foreign  services  have  no 
Rand  Corporation,  have  tended  to  be  Iso- 
lated from  outsiders  with  new  or  unorthodox 
Ideas,  and  have  wished  (or  been  obliged)  to 
maintain  a  guild-like  structure  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  newer  methodologies  In  foreign 
affairs.  Our  ability  to  recognize  and  reverse 
this  process  may  be  more  indicative  of  our 
capacities  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the 
future  than  anything  else  we  might  do. 

6,  Present  distinctions  between  "general- 
ists"  and  "specialists"  {whether  functional 
or  language  and  area)  and  between  "line" 
and  "staff"  are  increasingly  obsolescent .  Our 
dl.'-cusslons  led  us  to  suggest  th.it  more  sig- 
nificant distinctions  might  be  made  among 
those  in  foreign  service  (a>  whose  role  Is  to 
deal  directly  with  foreign  power  structures, 
fb)  whose  role  Is  primarily  to  analvze  and  in- 
terpret those  power  structures,  and  (c)  whose 
role  is  to  provide  staff  support  or  technical 
assistance.  This  distinction  may  have  rele- 
vance for  a  reconsideration  of  present  recruit- 
ing techniques  and  the  examination  process. 
Beyond  entry  criteria,  it  cuts  across  existing 
agency  boundaries  and  may  further  reinforce 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  broadening  the  se- 
lection and  promotion  base  at  all  levels.  Our 
attemnts  to  define  the  older  t«rms  led  onlv  to 
the  conclu.'lon  that  the  best  "generalist"  Is 
likelv  to  have  the  depth  of  training  and  the 
analvtical  capacities  that  characterize  the 
"specialist" — plus  the  ability  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  people  and  operate  systematically 
In  policy  terms. 

7.  The  problem  of  senior  officer  over-rupply 
has  for  too  long  been  regarded  too  negatively. 
Too  much  of  the  discussion  of  this  question 
has  concentrated  on  the  construction  of  freer 
exit  systems  for  what  has  been  regarded  as  a 
temporary  post-Wristonizatlon  phenomenon 
.  that  hardened  promotion  arteries  throughout 
the  svstem.  There  Is  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
for  the  encouragement  of  voluntary  early 
retirement- Just  as  there  is  need  for  an  hon- 
orable and  recognized  career  goal  within 
technical  or  functional  fields  short  of  the 
DCM  level. 

But  we  doubt  that  senior  congestion  Is 
short-term.  We  think  it  more  likely  an  In- 
herent and  persisting  characteristic  of  the 
1970s.  We  are  reluctant  to  conclude  that  a 
superabundance  of  senior  officers — short  of 
retirement  age  but  with  a  foreign  affairs  ex- 
perience upwards  of  20  years — should  be 
viewed  as  either  a  national  disaster  or  an 
Institutional  embarrassment.  These  officers 
may  In  fact  be  an  under-exploited  asset  of 
considerable  importance. 


We  think  the  possibility  deserves  new  ex- 
ploration. And.  Just  as  we  suggest  th.it  per- 
sonnel systems  In  foreign  affairs  be  more 
open,  so  we  urge  the  wider  use  of  senior  offi- 
cers on  tours  outside — in  details  to  other 
federal,  state,  and  local  agencies:  to  foreign 
policy  associations  or  research  institutions; 
to  universities  and  staff  colleges  The  gains  to 
foreign  service,  to  our  public  relations,  and 
to  the  officers  concerned  seem  to  us  worth 
testing. 

8.  "The  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
States"  remains  the  goal.  It  was  formulated 
as  a  first  principle  in  the  Rogers  Act  of  1924. 
It  was  reaffirmed  in  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946.  On  both  occasions  it  was  strongly 
supported  by  the  Foreign  Service  officer  corps. 
It  has  not  yet  been  achieved. 

The  Committee  generally  and  strongly 
favors  the  type  of  integration  which  would 
ultimately  produce— from  the  several  prin- 
cipal foreign  services  now  extant — 'The  For- 
eign Service  of  the  United  States"  It  con- 
siders recent  proposals  to  bring  cert.im  AID 
employees  under  the  Foreign  Service  Retire- 
ment Plan  and  to  establish  a  career  service 
for  the  USIA  steps  In  the  right  direction.  It 
believes  the  three  principal  foreign  services 
should  move  more  rapidly  and  energetically 
to  eliminate  superficial  and  artlflcia!  distinc- 
tions among  the  de  facto  career  services  .ind 
to  achieve  the  longer  term  goal  of  e.Tenire 
Integration  of  the  foreign  services  of  the  De- 
partment of  State.  AID  and  USIA. 

To  the  Committee,  the  case  for  this  finding 
rests  on  (a)  reducing  the  more  obvious  in- 
efficiencies, inequalities,  and  frictions  in- 
herent in  the  present  separation  of  career 
personnel  systems;  (b)  broadening  the  career 
base  from  which  senior  officers — and  those 
at  other  levels — can  be  selected  for  program 
direction  responsibilities;  and  (c)  making 
the  foreign  services  a  more  fiexlble  and  dy- 
namic Instrument  at  the  disposal  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

In  reinstating  'The  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States"  as  the  ultimate  goal.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  Committee's  concept  of  in- 
tegration be  understood.  We  do  not  propose 
a  single  service  without  distinctions  between 
kinds  of  skills  or  levels  of  responsibility.  We 
do  believe  that  the  public  interest  requires  a 
foreign  service  separate  from  a  civil  service. 
The  Foreign  Service's  distinguishing  ele- 
ments—rank-ln-man,  operational  effective- 
ness abroad,  and  world-wide  availability  will 
be  no  less  Indispensable  to  the  pursuit  of 
national  purpose  In  the  1970s.  We  also  be- 
lieve, however: 

a.  that  at  given  levels  of  skill  or  responsi- 
bility there  are  more  similarities  than  differ- 
ences across  the  boundaries  of  agencies  which 
operate  overseas; 

b.  that  the  extent  of  "commonality"  should 
be  thoroughly  explored;  and 

c.  that  a  start  should  now  be  made  by  es- 
tablishing common  standards  of  recruitment, 
promotion,  and  assignment  for  comparable 
levels  of  skill  and  responsibility. 

In  its  own  discussions  the  Committee  has 
referred  to  these  concepts  as  "commonality" 
within  the  foreign  services.  We  consider  there 
are  now  practical  limits  to  the  process  of  in- 
tegration, but  we  believe  that  the  elements 
of  commonality  should  be  pressed  as  far  as 
they  can  logically  be  carried.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  personal  and  Intellectual 
standards  of  the  Foreign  Service  officer  corps 
will  make  this  process  easier  to  accomplish 
We  believe  that  officers  of  comparable  ability 
and  background  In  the  other  services  can 
help  us  take  these  further  steps  In  the  tran- 
sition to  "The  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
States." 
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IV.    CONCLnSlONS   AND    RECOMMENDATIONS 

Almost  a  Foreign  Service  generation  ago. 
those  who  had  entered  the  Service  before 
World  War  II  were  confronted  with  some- 
thing akin  to  the  present  Service  crisis  of 
Identltv.  role,  and  ptirpose  In  a  rapidly 
changing  external  environment.  That  period 


„f  ferment  and  creativity  Inside  the  admlnls- 
'^  tton  led  to  the  formulation  of  many  of  the 
'"n^eots  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946. 
Cvt^e  problems  if  not  entirely  dissimilar. 
^n^L  in  much  greater  degree,  not  the  For- 
^^  lervlcT  alo^  but  the   foreign   affairs 

^TsSanzlng  Its  work  to  date,  the  C<^- 
J^Je  hopes  that  It  has  rescued  from  the 

«f  a  number  of  Ideas  which  have  relevance 
?r  the  future-and  may  have  formulated  a 

ew  suggestions  of  Its  own  for  more  effective 
1'*  nmg  coordination,  and  budgeting  In 
Se   foreign    affairs    process    at    home    and 

^''we'believe  that  the  case  for  sweeping  re- 
organization of  the  foreign  affairs  commu- 
nuv  is  less  persuasive  than  getting  on  with 
th/sienlflcant  improvements  that  are  possl- 
mein^e  present  system.  We  think  the  Asso- 
r^tlon  can  and  should  play  an  active  role  In 
^fnsiderlng  and  proposing  these  Improve- 
rs None  have^^greater  stake  in  foresee- 
Tbie  changes  than  Its  members,  and  few  can 
make  as  substantial  Inputs  to  the  considera- 
tion of  these  fundamental  problems  of  orga- 

^^e°Commlttee  Intends  shortly  to  present 
to  the  Board  a  more  detailed  study  of  the 
oneratlonal  Implications  of  the  foreign  affairs 
e^lronment  anticipated  over  the  next  dec- 
ide The  Committee  beUeves  that  it  Is  now  In 
Dosition  to  develop  Its  general  propositions 
knd  orlnclpals  Into  specific  recommendations 
(or  the  consideration  of  the  Board  and  the 
membership  of  the  Association  on: 

The  uses  of  "commonality"  for  a  more  ef- 
fective Integration  of  the  several  foreign 
service  personnel  systems. 

Implications  In  newer  distinctions  among 
foreign  affairs  functions  for  recruitment,  ex- 
amination, assignment  and  training. 

Future  organization  of  the  foreign  affairs 
community  and  Its  planning  and  coordina- 
tion requirements. 

Applications  of  programing  techniques  and 
information  handling  systems  In  foreign  af- 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  Board 
approve  the  general  directions  It  has  taken, 
direct  It  to  continue  on  these  lines,  and  Indi- 
cate the  priorities  the  Board  attaches  to  the 
tasks  outlined  above. 

William  Leonhart. 

Chairman. 

I  The  following  people  participated  In  the 
work  of  the  Comnolttee  during  February- 
October  1967,  although  not  all  of  those  listed 
were  still  active  when  this  report  was  pre- 

( William  Leonhart,  Chairman;  Outerbrldge 
Horsey  Vice  Chairman;  Richard  W.  Aherne; 
M  R"Barnebey;  Adrian  A.  Basora;  William 
Belton:  Charles  W.  Bray  HI;  Gerald  S.  Bush- 
nell;  Frederic  L.  Chapln;  R.  T.  Curran 
(USLA)  •  Curtis  Cutter;  Morris  Draper;  Robert 
Duemllng:  John  E.  Harr:  Norrls  Haselton 
(Ret)-  Thomas  J.  Hlrschfeld:  WUllam  E. 
Knight;  Charles  Nelson  (AID):  W.  Haven 
North  (AID);  Mary  01mstea4;  Hewson  Ryan 
(USIA);  William  Sherman;  Richard  L. 
Sneider-  Peter  Tarnoff;  Sheldon  Vance;  Carol 
Westenhoefer:  Prank  S.  Wile;  Larry  William- 
son.) 

HOW  TO  LEARN  TO  LOVE  THE  SONIC 
BOOM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
Arthur  Hoppe  has  a  superb  sense  of 
humor,  and  when  he  turns  his  wit,  as 
he  did  in  a  recent  column,  on  the  dubious 
merits  of  that  marvelous  addition  to 
everyday  life  in  the  20th  century,  the 
sonic  boom,  the  effect  can  be  devastating. 

Life  in  the  supersonic  age,  which  will 
break  over  us  in  full  fury  when  the 
Anglo-French  Concorde  and  our  own 
Boeing  SST's  begin  flying  sometime  with- 


in the  next  decade,  will  be.  as  Hoppe  puts 
it.  "an  exciting,  booming  sort  of  life  with 
hardly  a  dull,  quiet  moment.  And  all  of 
us  holed  up  in  our  foam-lined,  window- 
less,  concrete,  20th  century,  pillboxes 
will  take  comfort  from  knowing  that  we 
are  helping  a  few  of  our  more  fortunate 
fellow  citizens  save  180  minutes  in  get- 
ting from  coast  to  coast." 

I  commend  Mr.  Hoppe's  column,  which 
appeared  in  the  Evening  Star,  to  the  at- 
tention of  other  Senators  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

YOTJB  PRIiafD,  THE  SONIC  BOOM 

(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 
Ah.  progress.  The  government's  spending 
billions  to  build  the  Boeing  SST  so  that 
tomorrow's  Jet  setters  can  be  whisked  from 
coast  to  coast  In  a  couple  of  hours — ^plus 
another  six  or  seven  to  get  to  and  from  the 
airport  at  each  end. 

But  thanks  to  brilliant  research.  Incredible 
technological  advances  and  this  huge  out- 
pouring of  money,  the  sleek  new  airliner 
promises  to  be  perfect  In  every  respect— 
every  respect,  that  Is.  but  one: 

Every  time  It  files  overhead  It  leaves  In  Its 
wake  a  50-mlle-wlde  swath  of  broken  crock- 
ery, shattered  plaster  and  flst-wavlng  home 
owners. 

But  with  $28  billion  In  sales  at  stake,  the 
government  and  Boeing  are  naturally  deter- 
mined to  lick  this  sonic  boom  problem.  And 
they're  going  to  lick  It  In  the  modem,  pro- 
gressive way : 

They're  going  to  make  us  like  It. 
The   opening   salvos    In    the    "Love   Your 
Sonic  Boom"  campaign  may  be  discerned  In 
Business  Week  magazine. 

It  notes  In  passing  a  Boeing  brochure  that 
calls  the  sonic  boom  "a  20th  century  sound" 
and  quotes  a  company  official  as  being  con- 
fident that  "the  overwhelming  majority"  of 
people  could  learn  to  live  with  It. 

This  opening  skirmish  over,  we  can  now 
look  forward  to  a  series  of  full  page  ads  stress- 
ing the  economic  Importance  of  the  SST  and 
headed,  perhaps,  "Boom  or  Bust!" 

These  will  point  out  in  a  gentle  way  that 
the  SST  brings  as  much  money  Into  the  com- 
munity as.  sav.  a  freeway  through  your  back 
yard.  And  thev  will  warn,  of  course,  against 
"government  Interference  with  our  cherished 
free  enterprise  system"  except  through  sub- 
sidies. 

The  ground  prepared,  the  campaign  will 
turn  to  the  positive  approach.  "Tired  of  that 
same  old  crockery  pattern?  Sick  of  old- 
fashioned  plaster  walls?  Weary  of  polishing 
that  plate  glass  window?  A  happy  surprise 
Is  coming  your  way!" 

This  will  be  followed  by  a  hard-hitting 
attack  on  peace  and  quiet,  pointing  out  that 
silence  drives  strong  men  mad.  "Wake  up," 
the  ads  will  say.  "to  the  20th  (Century 
Sound!"  several  times  nightly. 

In  no  time  at  all.  home  owners  will  be 
eagerly  looking  forward  to  the  20th  Century 
sound. 

•Close  the  steel  shutters,  dear.  whUe  I 
strap  babv  in  her  high  chair."  says  Mrs. 
Home  Owner  happily,  "the  5:18  from  New- 
ark's due."  And  after  It's  passed,  she  gets  to 
rearrange  the  furniture.  To  back  where  It 
was. 

So  it  will  be  an  exciting,  booming  sort  of 
life  with  hardly  a  dull,  quiet  moment.  And 
all  of  us  holed"  up  In  our  foam-lined,  wln- 
dowless,  concrete,  20th  century  pill  boxes  will 
take  comfort  from  knowing  that  we  are 
helping  a  few  of  our  more  fortunate  fellow 
citizens  save  180  minutes  in  getting  from 
coast  to  coast. 


Of  course,  some  cynics  will  say  that  the 
great  American  public,  no  matter  how  ex- 
tensively manipulated  and  brain  washed,  will 
never  buy  the  patently  Irrational  concept 
that  sonic  booms  are  something  we  have  to 
learn  to  live  with. 

Nonsense.  If  we  can  learn  to  live  with  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  we  can  learn  to  live  with 
anything. 


UNITED  STATES-BRAZIL  MARITIME 
RELATIONS 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  chairman,  a  most  disturb- 
ing development  in  our  commercial  rela- 
tions with  Brazil.  For  some  years,  our 
friendly    neighbor    to    the    south    has 
evinced  a  desire  to  participate  to  a  larger 
extent  in  the  transportation  of  its  own 
foreign  commerce— primarily  the  expor- 
tation of  coffee.  This  is  an  aspiration  v,ith 
which  we  do  not  quarrel— all  nations  are 
entitled  to  take  all  legitimate  steps  to  de- 
velop their  maritime  services.  The  U.S. 
Government  itself  is  at  this  moment  in 
the  throes  of  reexamining  its  maritime 
poUcies  with  a  view  to  the  further  devel- 
opment of  our  own  merchant  fleet.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  Chairman  Magnuson 
of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  and 
Chairman  Garmatz  of  the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
both  introduced  legislation  on  Thursday, 
November  9,  to  expand  and  modernize 
America's  shrinking  merchant  marine. 
This  is  a  necessary  step,  long  overdue. 

Brazil,  however,  is  undertaking  to  ac- 
complish by  governmental  fiat  what  it 
has  not  been  able  to  accomplish  by  fair 
negotiation  with  the  other  maritime  fleets 
of  other  nations. 

A  few  days  ago,   two  American-flag 
lines  were  presented  with  what  was  pur- 
ported to  be  a  proposal  by  the  BraziUan 
lines.  In  fact,  however,  our  lines  were 
presented    with    a    fait     accompli— an 
agreement  between  BraziUan  lines  and 
Scandinavian  and  European  cross-trad- 
ers, which  had  already  been  approved  by 
the    Merchant   Marine   Commission   of 
Brazil.  The  American-flag  lines  were  In- 
formed that  this  agreement  was  final. 
Under     this     \'iciously     discriminatory 
agreement,  entered  into  by  Brazil  with- 
out consultation  with  the  American -flag 
lines— in  fact,  without  the  latter  even 
permitted  to  be  present— the  traditional 
coffee  trade  of  the  American-flag  lines, 
particularly  to  the  gulf  ports,  would  be 
reduced  to  absurdly  low  levels.  Moreover, 
to  add  insult  to  injury,  the  Scandina\ian/ 
European    lines    would    be    guaranteed 
a  participation  in  government-sponsored 
cargoes  from  this  country  to  Brazil.  This 
is  a  flagrant  violation  of  U.S.  law.  Now. 
the  American-flag  lines  are  being  sub- 
jected to  the  equally  distasteful  alterna- 
tives of  accepting  the  agreement  or  fac- 
ing exclusion  by  Brazilian  law  from  Bra- 
zilian commerce  vrith  the  United  States 
if  they  refuse. 

I  am  advised  that,  much  to  their 
credit,  the  American-flag  lines,  joined 
by  the  Argentine  line  and  the  Uruguayan 
line  rejected  the  discrimination  sought 
to  be  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Brazilian 
agreement. 
Everyone  now  is  expecting  the  ax  to 
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fall—waiting  for  the  BraziUan  Govern- 
ment authorities  to  carry  out  their  threat 
to  exclude  American-flag  lines  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  commerce  between 
Brazil  and  the  United  States. 

Mr  President,  this  is  not  a  new  prob- 
lem On  January  27,  1965.  during  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  Finance 
on  the  International  Coffee  Agreement, 
the  then  chairman,  the  late  and  distin- 
guished Senator  Harry  Flood  Byrd,  ques- 
tioned Under  Secretary  of  State  George 
Ball,  about  the  Brazilian  Government 
refusal  to  allow  American  coffee  im- 
porters to  choose  how  their  coffee  would 
be  transported  to  this  country.  The 
Brazilian  Government  required  that 
their  coffee  be  shipped  mostly  on  slow, 
poorly  ventilated  Brazilian  boats,  with 
the  end  result  that  the  coffee  not  only 
arrived  late  in  this  country  but  also  suf- 
fered damage  in  the  process.  The  U.S. 
coffee  importers  preferred  to  ship  their 
coffee  on  U.S.  vessels. 

Mr.BaUsald: 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  matter  which  has 
caused  us  concern.  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
the  BraziUan  Government  has  attempted  to 
secure  for  Its  national  flag  a  very  large  part 
of  the  BrazU-tJnlted  States  coffee  trade,  and 
that  this  has  had.  because  of  the  Inade- 
quaclee  of  some  of  the  transport  provided, 
some  of  the  effects  that  you  suggest.  This  is 
a  matter  which  our  Embassy  In  Brazil  has 
taken  up  with  the  BraziUan  Government  .  .  . 
We  have  pressed  for  a  minimum  of  Inter- 
ference by  governments  with  the  right  of 
shippers  or  consignees  of  cargoes  to  select 
their  cargoes. 

The  chairman  of  our  Finance  Com- 
mittee—the late  Senator  Byrd  at  that 
time— pressed  Mr.  Ball  to  resolve  this  is- 
sue with  the  Brazilians,  and  Mr.  Ball 
promised  he  would  do  just  that. 

Well,  apparently  our  diplomacy  did  not 
get  the  message  across,  for  here  we  are, 
some  2'^  years  later,  again  threatened 
by  discriminatorj'  action  by  a  country 
into  which  we  have  poured  $3.4  billion  in 
direct  foreign  aid,  and  to  which  we  con- 
tinue to  give  indirect  foreign  aid  through 
artificially  supporting  the  price  for 
Brazilian  coffee. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  absurd.  As  soon 
as  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  at- 
tempts to  do  something  for  our  own  peo- 
ple and  industries,  a  hue  and  cry  goes  up 
that  we  are  becoming  protectionists,  iso- 
lationists, and  every  other  taboo  in  the 
dictionary  of  international  diplomacy. 
But  when  another  countrj'.  which  may 
be  subsidized  by  the  American  taxpay- 
er— and,  in  the  case  of  coffee,  by  the 
American  consumer — acts  to  promote  its 
national  interests  at  our  expense,  we 
seem  to  turn  the  other  cheek. 

This  Senator,  for  one,  is  not  going  to 
turn  his  cheek.  If  the  Brazilians  Insist  on 
discriminating  against  our  shipping  in- 
dustry, then  I  can  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  enter  into  any  more  coffee  agree- 
ments with  them  in  order  to  subsidize 
their  economy.  In  fact,  I  do  not  see  why 
we  should  give  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  foreign  aid  to  any  country 
which  refuses  to  treat  us  with  respect  and 
reciprocity. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  advise  the 
Senate  of  this  situation.  I  consider  it  so 
serious  that  unless  it  is  cured  promptly, 
I  shall  urge  that  the  Committee  on  Fi- 


nance, and  the  Senate,  reexamine  the 
participation  of  this  country  in  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement.  I  shall  also 
call  for  a  reexamination  of  the  policy  un- 
der which  we  refrain  from  imposing  im- 
port duties  on  Brazilian  coffee.  We  are.  I 
believe,  the  only  Nation  in  the  world 
which  does  not  impose  such  duties,  and 
we  are  Brazil's  largest  and  best  cus- 
tomer. We  should  also  reexamine  our  laws 
and  palicies  with  respect  to  permitting 
Brazil's  merchant  marine  to  participate 
in  the  transportation  of  goods  financed 
by  this  country.  Finally,  if  U.S. -flag  lines 
are  excluded  from  Brazilian  trade,  I  will 
seek  a  reexamination  of  our  entire  aid 
program  as  it  relates  to  Brazil. 

I  do  not  want  to  do  these  things.  Brazil 
long  has  been  considered  one  of  our  good 
friends,  and  our  dealings  with  Brazil  have 
been  on  that  basis,  but  the  action  now 
threatened  by  its  maritime  authorities  is 
not  the  act  of  a  good  friend.  If  they  per- 
sist, this  country  should  undertake  a 
complete  reexamination  and  reevalua- 
tion  of  our  relations  with  that  countiT- 

In  addition  to  such  reexamination 
and  reevaluation,  there  are  already  in 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  a  number 
of  provisions  for  counteraction  which  we 
should  consider  invoking.  In  particular, 
section  19  of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1920, 
requires  that  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission take  appropriate  action  in  the 
event  of  foreign  discrimination  against 
American-flag  shipping.  In  addition,  sec- 
tion 338  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  directs 
the  President  to — 

Specify  and  declare  new  or  additional  du- 
ties *  •  •  upon  articles  wholly  or  In  part 
the  growth  or  product  of,  or  Imported  In 
a  vessel  of,  any  foreign  country  which  dis- 
criminates against  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  directly  or  Indirectly,  by  law 
or  administrative  regulation  or  practice  .  .  . 

I  am  privileged  to  serve  on  the  two 
Senate  committees  whose  jurisdiction 
oversees  the  operation  of  these  acts.  In 
the  event  that  the  present  situation  is 
not  cured  promptly — I  shall  insist  that 
appropriate  agencies  of  this  country  take 
quick  and  effective  action  to  implement 
those  provisions  of  our  law.  I  understand 
that  the  Maritime  Administration  and 
other  concerned  agencies  are  watching 
this  Brazilian  situation  closely  and  are 
in  complete  agreement  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  U.S. -flag  lines  on  this  dis- 
criminatory agreement  which  the  Bra- 
zilians are  trj'ing  to  impose  upon  them. 

For  its  part,  the  Congress  should  stand 
ready  to  undertake  the  necessarily  more 
deliberate  reconsideration  and  reevalua- 
tion of  the  position  of  this  country  In  Its 
relationship  to  our  friends  of  the  south. 

I  sincerely  hope  we  can  further  our  eco- 
nomic cooperation  with  our  neiarhbors 
to  the  south  and  I  trust  our  good  Bra- 
zilian friends  will  not  jeopardize  our 
hopes  and  plans  by  taking  action  con- 
trary to  the  interest  of  our  U.S. -flag 
shipping  or  other  foreign  trade  interests 
of  this  country. 

Mr  President,  some  years  ago  one  of 
the  states  of  Brazil  undertook  to  nation- 
alize the  holdings  of  the  International 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  in  Brazil.  At 
that  time  I  said  if  that  was  how  that  gov- 
ernment was  going  to  conduct  itself  I 
was  going  to  insist  on  an  amendment  to 


the  Foreign  Aid  Act  which  would  provide 
that  countries  could  not  receive  our  for- 
eign aid  if  they  were  taking  American 
investments  and  nationalizing  them,  or 
taking  them  in  any  other  form,  without 
providing  proper  compensation  for  those 
investments.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
say  that  I  was  successful  in  getting  that 
proposal  agreed  to. 

That  proposal  provided  that  we  would 
cut  off  aid  without  the  discretion  on  the 
part  of  the  President  to  continue  and  if 
the  President  found  it  to  be  in  the  na- 
tional interest  to  give  the  aid  to  coun- 
tries confiscating  American  investments. 
Subsequently  the  amendment  was  elab- 
orated on  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.    HickenlooperI     and    it    bacame 
known  as  the  Hickenlooper  amendment. 
I   believe   that  I  made   the  original 
breakthrough  for  the  principal  that  un- 
der no  circumstances  should  this  coun- 
try continue  to  aid  countries  which  were 
confiscating  American  investments.  We 
turned  the  State  Department  down  on 
what,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  a  com- 
pletely   ineffectual    arrangement.    For 
instance,   when    voting   in   the   United 
Nations  those  countries  would  put  pres- 
sure on  our  President  to  continue  aid. 
even    though    they    were    confiscating 
American    investments.    We    said    that 
Congress  would  not  permit  such  a  result 
to  continue.  We  added  a  similar  pro- 
vision to  the  Sugar  Act,  which  I  proposed 
as  a  conferee,  in  the  conference  between 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. We  found  that  when  countries 
thoueht  about  the  cost  to  them  to  con- 
fiscate U.S.  investments,  they  found  it 
so  much  to  their  disadvantage  that  they 
were  forced  to  discontinue  the  practice. 
Mr.  President,  in  this  case  this  is  the 
height  of  discrimination  against  Amer- 
icans who  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to 
help  Brazil.  Imagine  this.  We  sponsor 
coffee  agreements  that  make  it  neces- 
sary for  U.S.  consumers  to  pay  more  for 
coffee.  We  passed  the  bill  knowing  that 
it  would  mean  that  American  consumers 
would  have  to  pay  more  for  Brazilian 
coffee,  and  what  thanks  do  we  get? 

The  Brazilians  say  that  American  ships 
cannot  haul  that  coffee  even  though  we 
pay  a  premium  price  for  it.  They  would 
discriminate  against  us  in  favor  of  their 
merchant  marine.  I  do  not  criticize  them 
for  that.  They  go  beyond  that  and  dis- 
criminate against  the  U.S.  shippers  and 
in  favor  of  Europeans.  It  is  my  position 
that  we  should  call  a  halt  to  this  situa- 
tion unless  it  is  straightened  out. 

Heretofore  we  have  had  to  pass  laws 
telling  all  nations  that  we  were  not  going 
to  permit  them  to  discriminate  against 
us  and  at  the  same  time  receive  our  aid, 
and  we  have  made  all  nations  respect  it 
because  of  some  mischief  going  on  in 
Brazil  several  years  ago.  If  other  nations 
want  to  play  the  game  that  way  again, 
we  are  prepared  to  proceed  again.  We 
are  prepared  in  Congress  to  show  that 
we  can  protect  American  interests  with 
laws  that  leave  the  President  no  discre- 
tion when  people  are  treating  Americans 
unfairly.  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst, 
we  will  do  so  again. 

Mr.    LAUSCHE.  Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
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xir  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
«.ribe  substantially  to  what  the  Senator 
?rom  Louisiana  has  said.  However,  I  wish 
r^ask  the  Senator,  What  about  our 
Suntry  compelling  the  hauling  in 
Serican  ships  of  American  military  arid 
S  products  under  Public  Law  480,  in 
the  amount  of  50  percent  of  the  ship- 
ment of  food  and  100  percent  in  the  case 
of  the  military?  Can  Brazil  say  to  us 
that  she  is  doing  nothing  more  than  we 
«re  doing  when  we  say  that  50  percent 
of  all  food  disposed  of  under  Public  Law 
480  must  be  carried  in  American  ships? 
I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator's  reac- 
tion to  that  requirement. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Brazil  is 
doing  that  sort  of  thing  already  with  re- 
scect  to  its  merchant  marine,  and  I  do 
not  complain  about  that.  If  Brazil  wants 
to  haul  coffee  in  Brazilian  bottoms,  she 
has  the  power  to  insist  on  carrying  their 
share  But  why  should  Brazil  discrimi- 
nate in  favor  of  the  Scandinavians  and 
Europeans  in  connection  with  commerce 
between  the  United  States  and  Brazil? 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  entitled  to 
be  treated  equally  and  fairly  with  all 
other  customers,  especially  since  we  are 
the  ones  who  have  been  helping  Brazil 
in  many  ways  that  other  countries  have 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  always  doubted 
the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  making 
compulsor>'  the  hauling  in  American 
ships  of  50  percent  in  the  aggregate  of 
ihe  food  we  sell.  The  result  is  that  the 
cost  is  raised  25  cents  a  bushel.  This 
hinders  our  competitive  position  in  the 

world.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair>.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  Nation 
requires  that  50  percent  of  the  food  we 
are  giving  away  be  hauled  in  American 
bottoms.  Brazil  is  making  that  sort  of 
requirement  in  regard  to  food  for  which 
we  are  paying  dollars  and  for  which  we 
are  mlling  to  pay  in  gold  if  necessary. 
I  am  not  complaining  about  that.  That 
is  in  their  power.  Brazil  has  the  right  to 
build  up  her  merchant  marine,  as  we 
have  the  right  to  build  up  our  merchant 
marine. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  I  com- 
plain about  is  that  Brazil  further  dis- 
criminates against  American  trade  by 
saying  that  we  are  forbidden  to  haul 
coffee  at  all  unless  we  agree  to  arrange- 
ments which  discriminate  drastically  and 
unfairlv  aga:nst  American  shipping  and 
In  favor  of  European  shipping  in  hauling 
the  remainder. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  KUCHEL  BE- 
FORE THE  69TH  ANNUAL  CONFER- 
ENCE OF  LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
CITIES 
Mr.   KUCHEL.   Mr.  President,   I  was 

honored  to  speak  before  the  69th  Annual 


Conference  of  the  League  of  California 
Cities,  held  at  the  Hilton  Hotel.  San 
Francisco.  CaUf..  on  October  16.  1967. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  por- 
tion of  my  remarks  on  that  occasion 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Califobnia's    CrriES    and    the    FuxtaE    or 

America 
(Partial   text   of   remarks    by   U.S.   Senator 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel) 
I  am  deeply  honored  to  come  before  the 
69th    Annual   Conference   of   the   California 
League  of  Cities  and  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  with  you  one  of  the  major 
isues  of  our  time— the  future  of  urban  civil- 
ization m  America.  You  are  all  far  more  ex- 
pert m  the  problems  of  the  city  than  I.  You 
each    can    speak    from    deep    experience    In 
meeting  the  rapidly  growing  and  changing 
problems  that  beset  our  society.  I  come  be- 
f-^re    you,    therefore,   with   a   simple   theme, 
which   I   believe   must  be   a   guide   through 
difficult    days    which    lie    ahead.    Prom    the 
American     experience,     indeed,     from     the 
Cal.fornla  experience,  we  can  draw  the  In- 
spiration to  preserve  the  freedom,  peace  and 
prosperity,  which  we  cherish  In  our  society. 
Today,  there  are  some  in  our  world  who 
doubt  the  presence  of  any  Inspiration,  or  our 
capacity  to  preserve  our  system.  Last  summer 
whole  sections  of  our  largest  cities  were  dev- 
astated   by    civil    disorder    and    destruction 
reminiscent  of   the  war-torn  wastes  of  Eu- 
rope  20  years  ago.  Newark,  Detroit,  even  a 
model  city  like  New  Haven,  witnessed  night- 
mares of  "hostility.  Years  of  patient,  devoted 
labor  toward  neighborhood  Improvement  and 
racial  understanding  vanished  in  an  Instant, 
as  the  arsonist's  torch  was  applied.  In  some 
respects,  our  country,  100  years  after  a  bloody 
struggle  to  end  human  slavery,  seems  today 
little  farther  down  the  road  to  true  social 
harmony  than  we  were  before  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States  began. 

These  events,  taken  together,  are  un- 
precedented In  our  history.  They  are  more 
agonizing  because  they  come  at  a  time  of 
Increasing  concern  over  our  Involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Some  half  a  million  Ameri- 
cans are  committed,  and  some  two  billion 
dollars  a  month  are  spent  In  the  task  of 
saving  the  people  of  South  Viet  Nam  from 
domination  by  Communist  totalitarianism. 
This  commitment  gives  force  to  a  policy 
which  the  large  majority  of  Americans  sup- 
port— the  common  defense  of  free  nations 
against  those  who  would  subjugate  them 
and  destroy  their  Independence. 

The  cost  of  our  effort  In  Viet  Nam  Is  far 
higher  than  the  sum  of  the  present  Fed- 
eral effort  In  meeting  the  problems  of  otir 
cities.  This  large  overseas  expenditure  has 
come  under  particular  criticism  from  those 
chiefly  concerned  with  urban  problems. 
Many  civic  leaders  In  our  nation  regard  the 
issue  as  primarily  a  financial  matter.  My 
friend.  Mayor  Lindsay,  for  example,  has  called 
for  $50  billion  to  meet  the  needs  of  New 
York. 

I  do  not  dispute  that,  from  whatever 
source,  substantial  sums  of  money  are  vitally 
needed  If  we  are  going  to  cure  urban  Ills. 
But  I  believe  strongly  that  the  solution  to 
the  problem  of  the  cities  depends  more  on 
the  method  of  our  attack  than  on  the  sim- 
ple mustering  of  our  national  resources 
through  the  Federal  Government. 

There  is  much  we  do  not  know  about  the 
causes  of  urban  blight.  The  state  of  the  art 
is  not  far  advanced — at  least  not  so  far  that 
the  cure  can  be  found  In  billions  of  dollars 
of  hasty  Federal  spending.  Indeed,  we  might 
not  be  able  to  use  wisely  the  vast  sums  now 
committed  to  freedom  In  Southeast  Asia, 
even  If  they  were  immediately  avaUable  to 
spend  in  addition  to  our  present  programs. 


The  "money  tree"  is  not  the  simple  answer. 
I  am  also  particularly  opposed  to  the  "crash 
project"  approach.  Some  of  my  colleagues 
have  sought  to  apply  the  shopworn  policies 
of  make-work  projects  to  areas  where  civil 
disorders  have  erupted.  There  is  no  question 
that  expanded  employment  opportunity  Is 
vital.  But  it  must  be  achieved  as  part  of  a 
well-ordered  plan  to  provide  training  and 
long-term  job  possibilities.  In  this  year's 
legislation  for  the  Poverty  Program.  I  seri- 
ously questioned  the  wisdom  of  an  emer- 
gency $2.8  billion  job-creating  program.  In- 
stead. I  supported  a  Republican  counter- 
proposal to  set  up  job  training  programs  and 
to  ensure  the  Immediate  and  necessary  co- 
operation of  free,  competitive  enterprise. 
This  was.  m  my  view,  the  more  carefully 
considered  proposal.  My  view  remains  the 
same. 

We  are  stUl  learning.  Our  approach  to 
urban  problems  will  have  to  be  based  on 
limited  experience  with  the  urban  crisis 
and  on  common  sense.  Ongoing  programs 
must  be  viewed  patiently.  The  costs  of  the 
Job  Corps  are  particularly  high.  There  are 
many  who  believe  It  should  be  abolished. 
I  disagree  with  them,  and  last  month  I  voted 
against  Itfi  abolition.  At  this  stage  of  Its 
growth,  the  cost  of  abandoning  this  program. 
for  all  its  faults,  would  mean  the  loss  of 
valuable  experience  and  the  squandering  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  start-up  invetsment 
only  now  accruing  to  the  public  benefit 
We  cannot  afford,  out  of  any  misplaced 
partisan  zeal,  to  throw  away  what  we  have 
gained. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  a  crisis  In 
our  cities.  Timely  action  is  needed.  We  must 
meet  the  challenge,  as  Americans  have 
always  done,  with  the  common  sense 
bequeathed  from  our  national  experience. 
Programs,  like  Model  Cities  and  Rent  Supple- 
ments, which  were  the  producta  of  consider- 
able research  and  careful  examination  In 
both  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Branches, 
were,  as  you  know,  widely  endorsed  by  Con- 
gress this  year.  We  must  not  panic.  Neither 
must  we  fail  to  appreciate  the  full  range  of 
the  threat  that  is  upon  us. 

Our  first  need  is  knowledge.  We  don't  know 
enough  about  the  problem,  or  rather  the 
vast  range  of  problems,  which  beset  our 
cities.  We  must  disenthrall  ourselves  of  old 
myths.  We  must  understand  the  forces  at 
work  In  our  society. 

Migration — the  mass  movement  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  from  rural  to  urban  areas, 
from  south  to  north,  from  east  to  west— is 
often  c.ted  as  the  cause  for  all  urban  ills. 
It  is  easy  to  assume  that  urban  blight  results 
from  a  flow  of  uneducated,  low-Income 
minorities  coming  from  rural  to  urban  areas. 
But  what  everyone  "knows"  may  not  be 
true.  Recent  studies  Indicate  that  today's 
mlgraUon  Is  largely  from  city  to  city.  Today's 
migrant  evokes  a  far  different  Image  than  the 
rustic  stereotype  of  yesteryear.  Migrants  tend 
now  to  rank  higher  in  education  and  occu- 
pational status  than  those  on  hand  to  meet 
them.  Once  in  the  city,  these  migrants  may 
be  less  likely  to  be  criminals  or  delinquents. 
Evidence  uncovered  by  the  McCone  Com- 
mission on  the  Los  Angeles  riots  reveals  that 
Watts  was  not  set  aflame  by  country  folk 
who  had  not  learned  how  to  behave  in  a 
city,  or  whose  hopes  for  the  Promised  Land 
were  suddenly  disappointed.  Over  half  of 
the  juveniles  arrested  dtirlng  that  riot  had 
been  born  In  California;  over  three-fourths 
had  been  there  for  over  five  years. 

The  centers  of  our  largest  cities  have  al- 
ways had  high  crime  rates,  no  matter  who 
may  have  lived  there.  There  can  be  cruel 
forces  within  an  urban  community  that 
generate  conditions  conducive  to  criminality. 
Living  In  an  Impersonallzed.  formally  con- 
trolled urban  society  means  regulation  of 
conduct   by   dUtant   symbols   of    authority. 
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When  this  anonjrmlty  Is  combined  with  pov- 
erty, dilapidation,  ignorance,  unemployment, 
brolcen  homes,  overcrowding  and  a  thousand 
other  assorted  social  and  economic  ills,  a 
man's  frustration  may  well  explode  in  con- 
tempt for  society  and  all  Its  rules  for  order. 
In  the  midst  of  the  rubble  of  Newark  and 
Detroit,  crime  cannot  alone  be  explained  by 
"migration."  or  even  by  "over-population." 
It  has  Us  cause  deep  In  the  human  spirit,  in 
an  urge  to  flaunt  the  establlshe-1  order. 

California  haa  had  long  experience  with 
the  problem  of  receiving  and  settling  new 
residents.  Indeed,  our  State  has  for  many 
years  been  the  annual  host  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  new  arrivals.  We  know  at  first 
band  both  the  problems,  and  the  benefits, 
of  this  movement  of  people. 

The  record  of  local  government  in  Cali- 
fornia haa  been  exceptionally  good.  I  have 
remained  in  close  touch  with  the  staff  of 
your  League  who  have  been  of  the  greatest 
assistance  to  me  on  many  occasions.  In  the 
national  Congress,  much  of  the  educational, 
welfare  and  health  policies  practiced  In  Cali- 
fornia are  taken  as  models  for  the  rest  of 
the  nation. 

But  we  cannot  pretend  that  we  are  entirely 
Immune.  The  urban  Ills  which  dramatically 
erupted  In  the  older  cities  of  the  East  last 
summer  have  afflicted  us  here  In  the  West. 
as  well.  The  plight  of  the  impoverished  fam- 
ily at  city  center  Is  a  compound  of  many 
problems.  Perhaps,  most  Important,  Is  unem- 
ployment. But  the  opportunity  to  put  men 
and  women  to  work  runs  up  against  inade- 
quate educational  possibilities,  racial  preju- 
dice, limited  public  transport  to  and  from 
work  sites  and  countless  other  problems. 
The  man  at  city  center  Is  also  more  affected 
by  the  modern  plagues  of  air  pollution  and 
neighborhood  decay. 

Man  Is  the  cause  of  these  problems:  he  Is 
also  the  victim.  The  more  people,  the  greater 
the  problems,  and  the  more  unbearable  the 
consequences.  It  Is  a  vicious  circle  and  the 
man  at  city  center  finds  no  place  to  begin. 
When  he  seeks  self-Improvement,  where  does 
he  turn.  Which  problem  must  he  answer 
first?  More  Important,  who  will  help  him  find 
the  solution? 

The  urgent  Issues  of  the  cities  throw  Into 
striking  perspective  a  growing  challenge  to 
our  American  political  system.  Ours  Is  a 
government  of  shared  responsibility — of 
balance  between  government  at  all  levels 
A  headlong  rush  'o  turn  the  problem  of  the 
cities  over  to  the  Federal  aovernment  might 
completely  destroy  this  valuable  mechanism 
which  has  been  an  effective  guarantee  of 
public  Initiative  and  human  freedom.  The 
increasing  centralization  of  power  In  Wash- 
ington would  be  greatly  accelerated.  If  Fed- 
eral agencies  were  to  move  into  each  one  of 
your  cities  and  counties  to  hamstring  your 
efforts  with  guidelines,  directives  and  re- 
ports. 

This  Is  to  say  nothing  of  the  proper  role 
of  state  government.  Under  our  Constitu- 
tion, those  powers  not  delegated  to  Wash- 
ington belong  to  the  several  states.  Yet,  a 
growing  and  direct  Federal  Involvement  in 
urban  affairs  leaves  little  latitude  for  state 
activity.  This  may  not  be  a  tragedy  in  states 
which  have  failed  to  keep  up  with  modern 
times.  But  where  Initiative  has  been  taken 
at  the  state  level,  it  must  not  be  dlscovir- 
aged.  The  history  of  California  has  been 
the  enactment  of  some  of  the  most  advanced 
legislation  In  otir  nation.  California  has 
demonstrated  what  effective  state  govern- 
ment can  do. 

The  very  urgency  of  the  urban  crisis  In 
our  nation  invites  a  solution  on  a  national 
basis.  But  we  must  all  be  well  aware  of 
the  pitfalls  of  this  approach.  America  must 
not.  and  she  need  not.  sacrifice  her  cher- 
ished system  of  checks  and  balances. 

An  Important  aspect  In  this  effort  to  save 
our  cities  Is  the  fast  multiplying  Impact  of 
modem    technology.    It    can    be    either    an 


adversary  or  an  ally,  depending  on  how  we 
choose  to  use  It.  The  problems  of  modem 
life  derive  In  part  from  the  striking  con- 
trast between  the  skills  demanded  by  ad- 
vanced society  and  the  limited  educational 
opportunity  to  acquire  them.  They  derive, 
too.  from  the  ability  of  affluent  men  and 
women  to  learn  by  television  and  radio 
of  the  troubles  of  society — and,  all  too  often, 
to  seek  to  avoid  them  by  remaining  aloof. 

The  advance  of  technology  Is  leaving  be- 
hind the  culturally  deprived  members  of  our 
society  at  an  ever-Increasing  rate.  That  Is 
not  all.  Modern  science  Is  continuing  to  place 
In  human  hands  new  and  frightening  secrets 
of  nature  and.  perhaps,  regrettably,  some 
powers  over  them.  And  science  Is  not  about  to 
stop  unlocking  other  doors.  My  friend,  Joshua 
Lederberg,  Stanford's  Nobel  Prize-winning 
geneticist,  has  told  me  that  In  a  few  short 
years  science  may  provide  a  formula  to  double 
the  size  of  the  himian  brain.  The  power  to 
produce  a  race  of  supermen  would  then  ul- 
timately be  In  our  grasp.  Some  will  seek  to 
Improve  the  race  and  others  will  try  to  dom- 
inate It.  Science's  threat  to  give  man  the  awe- 
some power  to  produce  a  race  of  subhumans 
to  act,  perhaps,  as  beasts  of  burden,  Is  a 
frightening  possibility  for  tomorrow. 

What  of  the  political  problems  these  po- 
tentials bring?  Will  society  have  the  ability 
to  decide  rightly  what  must  be  done?  Can  It 
make  this  decision  unless  there  remains  room 
for  give  and  take,  for  initiative,  original 
thinking  and  free  competitive  enterprise? 

A  highly  centralized  bureaucracy  would 
not  provide  such  freedom.  The  issue  is  not 
one  of  socialism  versiis  democracy  as  a  matter 
of  economics,  but  of  the  right  to  rational 
choice.  Thus,  we  must  force  the  Imp  back  Into 
the  bottle.  We  must  put  technology  to  work 
to  create  a  genuine  equality  of  opportunity 
that  will  allow  free  society  to  endure  through 
the  years  of  challenge  ahead. 

An  effective  attack  on  the  urban  crisis  In 
America  will  require  leadership.  Imagination, 
daring,  and  civlc-mlndedness  from  all  of  Its 
citizens.  It  will  also  require  a  little  compas- 
sion. Every  problem  we  face  Is  man-caused. 
And  only  man  can  find  the  answers.  Dedi- 
cated participation  by  each  of  us  Is  Indis- 
pensable. A  total  effort  Is  required  from  otir 
society. 

One  key  to  progress  is  to  put  technology 
and  modern  knowledge  to  work  in  a  way  that 
win  maintain  free  choice  in  our  society  and 
preserve  the  concept  of  balanced  government. 
Most  Important  In  this  effort  is  the  assurance 
of  a  sound  system  of  revenue  sources  for 
local  government.  This  would  mean  an  effec- 
tive counter  to  the  continued  call  for  over- 
whelming Federal  Involvements  In  local  prob- 
lems. There  are  a  number  of  ways  In  which 
each  state  can  retain  its  autonomy  and  pro- 
duce needed  revenue.  I  have  opposed  the 
concept  of  sharing  Federal  Income  taxes  with 
the  states.  It  would  simply  Insure  a  high 
level  of  Federal  taxation  as  a  gigantic  engine 
of  redistributing  our  natural  wealth,  with 
some  states,  like  our  own,  unfairly  treated 
by  Imperfect  yardsticks. 

As  a  former  State  Controller  of  California, 
I  have  long  believed  that  the  best  revenue 
system  is  a  sharing  of  the  tax  base  rather 
than  the  revenues  themselves.  Traditional 
state  revenue  sources,  such  as  Inheritance 
taxes,  were  taken  over  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment during  World  War  I  on  what  was 
then  called  "a  temporary'"  basis.  That  was  a 
half  century  ago.  The  ground  so  seized  has 
not  been  returned.  I  believe  it  would  be  far 
wiser  to  look  to  this  and  other  sources  from 
which  the  states  and  local  entities  may  gen- 
erate their  own  Income  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  urban  America.  This  would  give  local 
and  state  government  a  stronger  voice,  backed 
up  by  the  muscle  to  make  that  voice  count. 

Constitutional  balance  must  also  be  main- 
tained. There  is  an  Important  role  for  state 
government  as  a  monitor  of  Federal  activity. 
I  have  long  supported  the  right  of  governors 


to  veto  projects  under  the  Poverty  Program 
Only  the  governor  can  be  effectively  aware  of 
statewide  conditions;  this  Is  particularly  gn 
when,  as  is  often  the  case  In  social  issues 
significant  matters  of  local  policy  are 
Involved. 

But  the  most  Important,  and  most  hopeful 
access  of  approach  Is  the  application  of  mtxj. 
em  technology  as  our  ally,  rather  than  our 
adversary.  The  Job  Is  to  reverse  the  social 
thrust  of  technical  advance,  to  make  it  bring 
people  together  rather  than  widening  the 
chasm  between  the  affluent  and  the  deprived 
California  ranks  first  in  the  nation,  and  in 
the  world,  as  a  center  for  scientific  research 
and  development  activity.  Our  space,  aero- 
nautics, high-energy  physics  and  defense 
activities  are  producing  a  growing  number  of 
new  industrial  applications  of  the  knowi- 
edge  they  have  gained.  This  Industrial  spin- 
off can  be  used  not  only  In  the  creation  ot 
new  Jobs,  but  in  the  application  of  such 
technical  know-how  in  meeting  urban  prob- 
lems in  the  field  of  transportation,  pollution 
elimination,  and  housing. 

Here  in  this  banquet  hall  are  the  men  and 
women  who  can  help  to  see  that  a  successful 
start  Is  made  putting  that  knowledge  to  the 
task  of  solving  our  problems.  We  must  And 
the  applications  which  will  give  the  man  at 
city  center,  with  his  vicious  circle  of  unend- 
ing problems,  a  way  out.  New  Industry  pro- 
vides new  hope,  and  new  locations  for  new 
people. 

It  is  fully  within  the  capability  of  civic 
organizations  and  local  governments  to  take 
an  inventory  of  the  skills  and  knowledge  and 
other  resources  available  In  their  communi- 
ties which  can  be  brought  together  to  pro- 
vide a  receptive  host  to  new  industries  which 
are  created  by  our  technological  advance.  We 
need  not  only  an  Inventory  of  what  can  be 
done:  we  must  also  know  what  help  is  vital 
and  what  Is  not.  I  speak  here  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  establishing  new  businesses  with 
the  Inventiveness  and  the  Investment  of  free 
competitive  enterprise.  These  new  activities 
can  become  the  source,  not  only  of  new  Jobs, 
but  of  a  new  kind  of  knowledge  and  new 
payrolls  for  your  community. 

We  have  a  great  challenge  here  in  Cali- 
fornia to  show  that  modern  America  has 
within  it  the  capacity  to  solve  the  modern 
urban  dilemma.  California  will  Inevltablj-  be 
In  the  van.  We  have  the  unique  and  price- 
less opportunity  to  make  productive  use  of 
the  world's  largest  research  and  development 
complex. 

And,  for  the  first  time.  Congress  and  the 
nation  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  employing  the  vast  resources  of 
private  enterprise  in  meeting  the  problems  of 
our  cities.  This  country  represents  to  most  of 
oxir  200  million  people  a  fulfillment  of  man's 
desire  to  stand  on  his  own.  There  Is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  free  Initiative  can  be  put  to 
the  task. 

Last  year.  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  permit  and 
encourage  Federal  Housing  Administration 
mortgage  Insurance  in  riot  areas.  Using 
Watts  as  an  example,  lending  agencies  were 
afraid  to  make  loans  for  home  purchases. 
Riot  areas  were  understandably  considered  a 
high  risk  for  mortgage  insurance. 

It  was  a  difficult  task  to  get  this  legislation 
through  the  Congress  and.  more  Important, 
to  get  FHA  to  Implement  it.  Today,  almost 
one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment,  hun- 
dreds of  applications  are  being  taken  from 
riot  areas  under  this  proposal.  Some  of  our 
nation's  largest  Insurance  companies  recently 
banded  together  to  commit  $1  billion  to 
finance  housing  In  virban  poverty  areas — 
something  they  could  not  have  done  without 
this  legislation  and  the  encouragement  pro- 
vided by  FHA  mortgage  Insurance.  This 
shows.  It  seems  to  me.  that  free  competitive 
enterprise  can  and  will  participate  in  meet- 
ing the  urban  crisis. 

The  main  Job,  however,  rests  with  the 
ability  of  local  leaders  to  bring  together  the 
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men  and  women  of  vision— to  make  every 
citizen  aware  of  the  value  of  his  participa- 
tion in  this  urgeftj  endeavor.  The  Ideas  of 
man  will  never  succeed  without  the  dedl- 
«ted  participation  of  each  of  us,  the  kind 
Sat  is  indispensable  to  free  enterprise  and 
balanced  government,  the  kind  upon  which 
our  republic  and  our  nation  were  founded. 

The  task  before  us  requires  a  total  effort 
in  our  society.  People  have  chosen  too  long 
to  ignore  the  growing  problems  of  urban 
America.  They  have  left  the  bulk  of  the  work 
to  a  handful  of  dedicated  community  leaders. 
Given  the  support  \t  deserves,  local  govern- 
ment, together  with  free  enterprise,  can  be 
relied  on  to  take  the  lead. 

If  you  will  meet  this  crisis  effectively:  If 
vou  will  maintain  balance  in  our  system  of 
government:  if  you  will  keep  from  making 
the  cities  a  Federal  problem,  you,  the  leaders 
of  urban  California  and  urban  America,  must 
take  the  lead.  The  Federal  Government,  I  am 
confident,  will  willingly  follow.  The  chal- 
lenge is  yours.  It  can  be  met  when  citizens 
Join  together  in  their  communities  In  firm 
resolve.  This  total  effort  Is  the  only  way  In 
which  this  new  and  existing  challenge  can 
be  met  without  sacrificing  the  very  fabric  of 
American  society  In  our  time. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  KUCHEL  BE- 
FORE TROJAN  BARRISTERS  IN 
LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  had  the 
honor  of  speaking  before  the  Trojan 
Barristers  in  the  Ambassador  Hotel,  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.,  on  October  24,  1967. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
partial  text  of  my  comments  on  that  oc- 
casion printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  partial 
text  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Protecting  OtJR  Law  Society 
(Partial  text  of  remarks  by  U.S.  Senator 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel  before  the  Trojan  Bar- 
risters, Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  October  24,  1967) 
I  am  most  honored  and  deeply  grateful  for 
having  been  selected  as  the  recipient  of  the 
Albert  Lee  Stephens  Achievement  Award. 
The  late  Judge  Stephens  was  a  great  and 
good  man  who  possessed  In  the  highest  de- 
gree the  Judicial  qualities  of  honesty,  wis- 
dom, courtesy  and  learning.  He  was  dedicated 
to  the  principle  of  equal  Justice  under  law. 
His  long  life  of  great  service  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession and  to  his  fellow  man  serves  as  an 
inspiration  to  each  of  us  sworn  to  uphold  and 
defend  that  law. 

I  am  most  proud,  therefore,  to  be  here 
With  you  tonight  as  a  servant  of  the  people, 
as  a  lawyer  and  as  an  alumnus  of  the  same 
Law  School  that  produced  Judge  Stephens. 
These  ceremonies  are  in  the  memory  of  what 
Judge  Stephens  so  magnificently  accom- 
plished during  his  long  and  fruitful  life,  and 
which  remains  a  high  and  Illustrious  beacon 
by  which  the  rest  of  us  seek  to  be  guided 
along  the  way.  That  path  Is  a  path  of  equal 
dignity  and  equal  opportunity  for  all  our  fel- 
low Americans,  and  of  equal  Justice  under 
law. 

Tonight,  I  am  also  pleased  to  be  able  to 
spend  a  few  moments  with  you,  my  fellow 
alumni  of  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Law  School.  It  was  in  1935,  some  32 
years  ago,  that  I  received  that  small  bit  of 
parchment  which  declared  me  to  be  a  Bache- 
lor of  Laws,  which  I  add  parenthetically,  I 
am  trading  In  for  a  J.D.  degree. 

I  hold  Southern  California  In  the  highest 
esteem,  and,  surely,  I  am  proud  of  her  Law 
School,  one  of  the  finest  In  our  country.  And 
my  respect  for  the  law  and  our  system  of 
Justice  forever  will  be  that  of  a  lawyer.  It  Is 
an  education  which  has  served  me  well  In 


seeking  to  understand  the  Issues  facing  our 
nation  and,  beyond  that.  In  seeking  to  under- 
stand the  human  race.  Above  all.  my  legal 
background  has  helped  to  prod  me.  as  I  am 
sure  It  has  all  of  you,  towards  a  keener  In- 
sight Into  the  real  meaning  of  Justice  and, 
hopefully,  to  a  better  appreciation  for  the 
real  value  and  Importance  of  order  and  of 
law  in  any  human  society. 

Today,  we  live  in  that  Instant  of  time  when 
it  can  be  said  that  never  before  have  200  mil- 
lion people  enjoyed  so  many  material  things, 
however  Imperfect  their  distribution.  But  the 
multiplication  of  consumer  wealth  is  sub- 
ordinate to  our  greatest  accomplishment — 
the  fashioning  of  the  law  society.  This  open 
democratic  republic  of  ours  Is  man's  highest 
achievement  In  this  extremely  complicated 
business  of  living  together,  not  only  for  what 
It  has  already  accomplished,  but,  more  Im- 
portant, because  It  affords  the  greatest  op- 
portunity of  any  human  group  for  orderly 
change  and  for  the  realization  of  man's  self- 
renewing  aspirations. 

Our  goals  are  set  forth  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  buttressed  by  the  Con- 
stitution. Our  trl-partlte  system,  with  Its 
built-in  checks  and  balances,  permits  the 
continuation  of  Western  civilization's  most 
spirited  and.  sometimes,  most  inspiring  dia- 
logue. It  makes  possible  the  opportunity  con- 
tinuously to  approximate,  through  our  legis- 
lative and  Judicial  systems,  our  moral  and 
spiritual  goals. 

The  law  society  Is  both  the  pinnacle  of 
man's  struggle  to  date  and  the  foundation 
for  his  future  hope.  As  attorneys,  we  recog- 
nize that  there  Is  an  obligation  to  that  law 
society;  an  obligation  not  only  for  the  lawyer 
but  for  the  citizen.  Abraham  Lincoln  stated 
It  plainly  In  these  passionate  words: 

"Let  every  American,  every  lover  of  liberty, 
every  well-wisher  to  his  prosperity,  swear  by 
the  blood  of  the  Revolution,  never  to  violate 
in  the  least  particular,  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try .  .  .  Let  every  man  remember  that  to 
violate  the  law  is  to  trample  on  the  blood  of 
his  father  and  to  tear  the  character  of  his 
own  and  his  children's  liberty  .  .  ." 

No  society  founded  on  law  and  order  can 
give  its  citizens  the  "right"  to  break  the  law. 
There  can  be  no  law  to  which  obedience  Is 
optional,  no  command  to  which  the  state  can 
attjich  an  "If  you  don't  mind"  clause.  Today. 
alas,  the  very  fabric  of  our  American  society 
is  being  challenged  by  some  who  contend 
that  violence  is  the  path  to  equal  rights,  and 
that  civil  disorder  is  the  key  to  true  Justice. 
These  people  openly  flaunt  our  laws  with  the 
cry  for  "freedom."  and  yet  true  freedom,  as 
we  all  know.  Is  founded  not  in  a  contempt  of, 
but  In  a  respect  for,  law  and  order. 

-No  one  denies  that  there  are  no  easy 
solutions  for  man's  Inhumanity  to  his  fellow 
man.  Justice  Frankfurter  once  declared: 
"Only  those  lacking  responsible  humility  will 
have  a  confident  solution  to  problems  as 
Intractable  as  the  frictions  attributable  to 
differences  of  color,  race,  or  religion. 

Violence  is  not  new  to  our  society.  It  has 
been  too  often  a  way  of  life  throughout  man- 
kind's history.  Whole  continents  have  been 
involved  In  riot,  rebellion,  revolution  emd 
bloodshed.  Human  rights  problems  exist  In 
Asia,  in  the  Middle  East  and  In  Africa.  A 
large  part  of  the  world  lives  behind  the  iron 
and  bamboo  curtains  of  tyranny. 

But  a  history  of  violence  is  no  basis  for 
the  sanction  of  terror  In  the  streets  of 
Newark,  Detroit  or  Watts.  Retaliation  Is  not 
Justified  by  bitterness  of  past  disillusion- 
ment. No  Individual  or  group,  at  any  time, 
for  any  reason,  has  a  right  to  exact  self- 
determined  retribution.  All  too  often,  re- 
taliation injures  the  Innocent  at  random  and 
provokes  counter-retaliation  against  those 
equally  Innocent.  Our  imperfections  do  not 
Justify  tearing  down  the  structures  which 
have  given  us  our  progress.  The  only  means 


by  which  a  lasting  solution  will  come  is  by 
an  abiding  faith  In  and  a  respect  for  our  free 
and  open  law  society. 

Concepts  such  as  "freedom  now"  are  an 
Illusion.  The  desire  for  self-expression  can 
be  satisfied  only  in  an  atmosphere  of  free- 
dom, and  only  by  fully  recogmzlng  the  rights 
of  others,  for  freedom,  as  Justice  Holmes  so 
clearly  emphasized,  is  no  an  absolute.  It 
exists  only  within  the  confines  of  the  neces- 
sary restraining  measures  of  society.  I  wish 
it  were  possible  to  have  the  Ideals  of  Justice 
and  freedom  In  all  their  perfect  form  at  this 
moment.  But  the  cry  for  Immediacy  Is  the 
cry  for  impossibility.  What  is  possible  Is  to 
continue  patiently  to  build  the  structures 
which  permit  the  development  of  fuller 
Justice  in  a  human  society  governed  by  the 
rule  of  law.  The  question  here  Is  not  whether 
•Justice  delayed  is  Justice  denied"  but  rather 
"How  can  real  Justice  be  achieved  without 
unjustly  trampling  on  the  rights  of  others?" 
The  fact  that  particular  reforms  have  not 
been  achieved  at  all  or  only  in  part  does  not 
Justify  rejecting  the  orderly  procedures  of 
our  society,  for  If  you  do  reject  them,  anarchy 
Is  taking  over. 

The  demand  for  equality  cannot  be  con- 
verted into  a  fight  for  superiority.  We  must 
be  for  equality  under  the  rule  of  law.  We  can 
only  be  for  freedom  under  law.  not  for  free- 
doin  against  the  law.  To  ask,  "Is  Justice  more 
Important  than  order?"  is  to  deal  In  a  non 
sequltur.  Order  Is  the  sine  qua  non  of  our 
constitutional  system  and  Justice  Itself. 

There  can  be  no  Justification  for  violent 
disobedience  under  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem. But  what  of  the  concept  of  nonviolent 
disobedience?  This  is  equally  incompatible 
with  the  American  legal  system  and  society, 
which  more  than  any  other  provides  a  means 
for  orderly  change.  I  cannot  accept  the  right 
to  disobey  when  the  law  is  not  static,  and 
when  increasingly  effective  channels  for  or- 
derly change  are  increasingly  available. 
Where  there  is  a  wrong,  it  is  pretty  evident 
In  our  society  now.  there  is  a  remedy.  The  law 
is  not  only  a  guardian  of  freedom,  but  the 
affirmative  agent  for  freedom. 

Our  thinking  here  should  not  be  restricted 
to  the  area  of  civil  rights.  Consider  the  per- 
son who  feels  he  has  the  right  to  interfere 
with  the  launching  of  a  Polaris  submarine, 
who  demands  the  right  to  sail  into  an  area 
restricted  for  mlUtary  testing;  who  thinks 
he  has  the  right  to  close  down  the  Pentagon 
or  an  Army  Induction  Center  Every  con- 
stitutional right  must  be  circumscribed  by 
the  rule  of  reason 

Civil  disobedience  is  an  ad  hoc  device  at 
best,  and  ad  hoc  measures  in  a  law  society  are 
dangerous.  It  Is  at  best  deplorable  and  at 
worst  destructive. 

The  legal  profession  teaches  us  that  our 
grievances,  whatever  they  might  be.  must  be 
settled  In  the  courts,  and  not  in  the  streets. 
Man-made  law,  with  all  its  weaknesses,  can 
be  changed  and  Improved  by  well -organized 
and  well-directed  persuasion  and  orderly 
process,  better  to  assure  fulfillment  of  the 
human  needs  and  spiritual  aspirations  of  all 
men — not  only  within  nations  but  also  among 
nations  In  the  still  woefully  lawless  areas  of 
the  globe  we  all  Inhabit.  The  comparatively 
peaceful,  orderly  transformation  of  the  law 
of  our  own  society  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury demonstrates  that  a  law-abiding,  order- 
ly society  may  overcome  Ills  and  make  prog- 
ress for  Its  people. 

As  lawyers,  we  live  In  the  shadow  of  men 
like  Judge  Albert  Lee  Stephens:  men  dedicat- 
ed to  upholding  the  law.  It  Is  our  duty  to 
insist  on  the  integrity  of  the  means  We  can- 
not settle  for  lip  service  to  legality  nor  can 
we  be  "sometime"  lawyers  We  must  renew 
oiiT  understanding,  and  Improve  our  articula- 
tion of  the  basic  Issue  of  freedom  under  law. 
And  some  day,  in  God's  good  time,  that  noble 
human  concept  Americans  cherish  will  be  the 
guideline  for  the  human  race. 
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PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  WOULD  DO 
WELL  TO  SEEK  AND  LISTEN  TO 
ADVICE  OP  EMINENT  AND  DIS- 
TINGUISHED RETIRED  GENERALS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
Gen.  Lauris  Norstad,  retired  Supreme 
Commander  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  and  a  famed  fighting  gen- 
eral in  World  War  U,  has  joined  other 
extremely  knowledgeable  and  qualified 
generals  who  have  expressed  views  on  our 
involvement  in  the  civil  war  in  Vietnam 
which  are  directly  contrary  to  those  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  refer,  as  three 
of  many,  to  Lt.  Gen.  James  Gavin,  former 
Chief  of  U.S.  Army  Plans  and  Operations, 
a  famed  combat  paratrooper,  and  former 
Ambassador  to  France ;  to  Gen.  Matthew 
B.  Ridgway,  former  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
and  commander  of  our  forces  in  the  Ko- 
rean war;  and  to  Gen.  David  M.  Shoup, 
former  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps. 

General  Norstad  has  urged  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  give  serious  consideration 
to  an  immediate  and  complete  unilateral 
cease-fire  if  necessary  to  help  bring  our 
Vietnam  involvement  to  the  negotiating 
table. 

He  recommended  unconditional  cessa- 
tion of  U.S.  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
He  termed  the  loss  of  so  many  thousands 
of  Americans  as  horrifying,  and  he  ques- 
tioned the  results  accomplished  by  bomb- 
ing North  Vietnam  as  being  worth  the 
loss  of  pilots  and  airmen  killed  and  miss- 
ing in  action  and  the  destruction  of  many 
hundreds  of  the  finest  bombing  planes 
any  nation  has  ever  sent  into  combat. 

The  general  added  that  while  all  such 
courses  involved  elements  of  military 
risk,  he  considered  there  was  a  fair  prom- 
ise that  if  his  recommendations  were 
followed  they  would  lead  to  the  peace 
table.  General  Norstad  emphasized  that 
any  risk  feemed  at  this  juncture  worth 
taking  and,  as  there  was  fair  prospect 
that  this  course  of  disengagement  would 
lead  to  the  peace  table  where  all  wars 
ended,  he  believed  that  Hanoi  officials 
might  then  consider  it  profitable  to  come 
to  the  peace  table  instead  of  fighting  on 
for  years. 

The  general  added  in  an  interview: 

I  tried  to  support  the  President.  I  find 
myself  supporting  him  but  not  uncritically. 
The  slnglemost  important  objective  must  be 
to  uiUte  the  people  of  the  United  States  In 
a  sense  of  national  purpose  with  a  recogni- 
tion of  our  obligations  as  a  leader  of  the 
free  world  with  a  willingness  to  meet  these 
obligations  with  faith  In  our  ability  to 
achieve  them. 

General  Norstad  added  his  approval 
not  only  of  the  unconditional  cessation 
of  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  but  also 
his  approval  of  a  cessation  of  all  mili- 
tary action  or  offensives  by  UJS. 
forces  as  experimental  courses  our  Na- 
tion should  lindertake  and  without  delay. 

I  urge  that  my  Ideas  be  molded  into  a 
clear,  positive,  direct  plan  of  action — 

The  general  said — 
without  which  there  can  only  be  dissension 
at  home  and  distrust  abroad. 

At  about  the  same  time.  Gen.  David 
M.  Shoup  again  expressed  his  outspoken 
opposition  to  the  American  ground  and 
air  war  President  Johnson  has  been  wag- 


ing in  Vietnam.  More  than  a  year  ago 
he  said: 

In  my  Judgment,  the  whole  of  Southeast 
Asia  as'  related  to  the  present  and  future 
safety  and  freedom  of  the  American  people 
is  not  worth  the  life  of  a  single  American. 

General  Shoup  has  also  stated: 
The   danger  attributed   to  world  commu- 
nism has  been  vastly  overrated. 

As  befits  a  fighting  general,  he  stated 
loudly  and  clearly  that  if  the  United 
States  would  only  keep  its  "bloody  dollar- 
crooked  fingers"  out  of  the  business  of 
policing  these  nations  "so  full  of  de- 
pressed, exploited  people"  we  will  arrive 
at  a  solution  to  our  own  problems  more 
quickly. 

Lt.  Gen.  James  M.  Gavin  maintains 
that  the  reasons  given  for  U.S.  interven- 
tion in  Vietnam  are  too  shallow  and 
narrow.  He  expressed  his  fear  that  no 
matter  how  carefully  and  slowly  the  mil- 
itai-y  escalation  proceeds.  President 
Johnson  by  his  policies  may  be  project- 
ing us  toward  catastrophe.  The  general 
expressed  the  fear  voiced  recently  by 
Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridgway  that  the 
course  we  are  on  might  well  lead  to  our 
direct  confrontation  with  Communist 
China  and  then  bring  on  world  war  III 
with  all  its  devastation  and  death. 

General  Gavin  and  General  Norstad 
hold  firmly  to  the  view  that  instead  of 
destroying  North  Vietnam  and  bombing 
its  bridges,  dams,  and  railroads  right  up 
to  the  Chinese  border,  it  would  be  far 
better  for  the  peace  of  Asia  and  the  world 
were  North  Vietnam  to  remain  as  a 
nationalist  Communist  country,  inde- 
pendent, as  it  has  been,  of  Communist 
China.  These  generals  state  that  North 
Vietnam  as  an  independent  nationalist 
Communist  nation,  the  same  as  Yugo- 
slavia in  Europe,  would  be  independent 
of  Communist  China  the  same  as  Yugo- 
slavia is  independent  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Yugoslavia  is  in  no  sense  a 
Soviet  satellite. 

We  should  preserve  instead  of  de- 
stroy an  independent  nation  that  could 
be  and  would  be  a  barrier  against  any 
Chinese  aggression  in  Southeast  Asia, 
was  the  view  expressed  by  those  eminent 
generals. 

Mr.  President,  if  President  Johnson 
and  his  White  House  advisers  seek  the 
advice  of  military  leaders,  then  it  should 
be  balanced  advice,  and  they  should  also 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  views 
of  knowledgeable  retired  generals  who 
served  their  country  wisely  and  well  over 
the  years. 

Mr.  President,  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  counteract  the  pressures  of 
those  generals  and  admirals  including  in 
particular  present  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  strive  to  override  the 
decisions  of  their  civilian  superiors.  Let 
us  hope  that  President  Johnson  will  soon 
announce  an  unconditional  cessation  of 
our  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  take 
meaningful  steps  toward  obtaining  a 
cease-fire  and  an  armistice. 

Whatever  risk  is  involved — and  of 
course,  there  is  a  risk  involved — it  is 
worth  taking  in  order  that  we  may  bring 
an  end  to  this  unconscionable  war  in 
which  President  Johnson  has  involved 
us.  Prom  the  685  military  advisers  who 


were  in  Vietnam  at  the  time  President 
Eisenhower  left  the  White  House,  and 
the  comparatively  few  thousand  military 
advisers  who  were  in  Vietnam  at  the 
time  our  late  great  President  Kennedy 
was  assassinated.  President  Johnson  has 
now  committed  to  combat,  in  a  little 
country  10,000  miles  distant  from  our 
shores  of  no  strategic  or  economic  value 
to  the  defense  of  the  United  States,  more 
than  500,000  of  the  finest  ground  troops 
that  this  Nation  has  ever  had.  In  addi- 
tion, he  has  committed  to  that  war  more 
than  one-third  of  the  entire  fleet  of  the 
United  States  and  more  than  40  percent 
of  the  tremendous  airpower  of  our 
countrj'. 

He  has  corrunitted  all  those  forces 
without  a  declaration  of  war  from  the 
Congress,  and  he  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  are  waging  this  war  in  spite  of 
the  arguments  of  the  generals  that  I 
have  cited. 

He  has  unwisely  involved  our  Nation 
in  the  most  unpopular  war  in  which  the 
United  States  has  ever  engaged  and, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary' War,  the  longest  war  in  which 
we  have  ever  been  involved.  It  is  becom- 
ing, in  terms  of  the  loss  of  priceless  and 
preci3Us  lives  of  American  youngsters, 
the  most  devastating  war  in  which  we 
have  been  involved,  unfortunately,  since 
our  own  War  Between  the  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1967— REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE- 
AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRINTING 
OF  MINORITY  VIEWS  'S.  REPT. 
NO,    744) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  I  report  favorably,  with 
amendments,  H.R.  12080,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1967.  I  file  the 
report  of  the  majority  with  regard  to 
that  bill  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  minority  of  the  committee  be  pe'- 
mitted  to  file  minority  views  for  incl  i- 
slon  in  this  report  by  midnight  tonielt 
Tuesday,  November  14,  1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  l>e 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without  oh- 
jection,  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  agreed  to. 

PRINTING      OF       1  ,800       ADDFTIONAL      COPIES      OF 
REPORT    TO    ACCOMPANY    H.R.     12080 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  the  Chair  and  other  Senators 
will  note,  this  is  a  voliuninous  bill  and 
there  is  a  rather  voluminous  report. 
There  will  be  a  great  number  of  requests 
for  copies  of  the  committee  report.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  necessary  to  print  addi- 
tional copies. 

I,  therefore,  send  a  resolution  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  184)  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  184 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  one 
thousand   eight   hundred   additional   copies 
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,  .«  report  to  accompany  HJl.  12080,  An 
ttZ  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
^.P^  mcrease  In  benefits  under  the  old- 

»  s\Svlvors  and  disability  Insurance  sys- 
»«*  ^"L  provide  benefits  for  additional 
't^orles  of  individuals,  to  Improve  the 
■^if^r  assistance  program  and  programs 
LCmg  W  the  wellare%nd  health  of  chU- 
5^n,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
n{  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

AN  EDITORIAL 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
there  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  this  morning,  Tuesday,  November  14, 
an  editorial  commending  the  Finance 
committee  of  the  Senate  for  its  action 
uith  regard  to  the  social  security  meas- 
ure which  I  have  reported. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 

'"^There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Sound    a   Cheer 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  rates  a 
cheer  not  so  much  for  what  it  accomplished 
in  reiwrtlng  out  a  Social  Security  bill,  but 
for  avoiding  a  pitfall.  At  one  point  the  Com- 
mittee embraced  the  strategy  of  resolving 
toe  dispute  over  the  income-tax  surcharge 
by  the  backdoor  route.  It  tentatively  voted 
a  sharp  payroll  tax  increase,  effective  on  Jan- 
uary 1  1968.  which  would  have  increased  the 
surplus  in  the  Social  Security  fund  by  more 
than  $5  billion  in  1968.  But  the  members 
beat  a  wise  and  hasty  retreat  when  it  was 
protested  that  their  method  of  reducing  the 
Federal  cash  deficit  would  place  the  prin- 
cipal burden  on  those  in  the  lowest  income 
brackets. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee's  bill  con- 
ulns  few  surprises.  As  was  anticipated,  the 
majority  went  beyond  the  House  in  increas- 
ing benefits  and  the  maximum  wage  and 
salary  income  that  would  be  subject  to  tax- 
ation. It  wisely  rejected  the  House  freeze  on 
the  number  of  recipients  under  the  ald-to- 
dependent-chlldren  program  and  raised  the 
funds  voted  by  the  House  for  birth  control 
counseling.  But  no  progress  was  made  in 
grappling  with  such  fundamental  Issues  as 
how  much  revenue  should  be  raised  through 
taxes  on  labor,  which  fall  heavily  on  the 
young  and  the  poor,  and  how  much  should 
be  raised  by  general  taxation.  Fresh  think- 
ing about  Social  Security,  one  of  the  largest 
and  fastest  growing  of  the  Federal  programs, 
will  be  the  task  of  another  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
vrtll  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REIMBURSEMENT  FOR  AMERICAN 
FISHERMEN  SUFFERING  LOSSES 
FROM  FISHING  IN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL WATERS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day, November  10,  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  reported  to  the  Senate  a  bill 


that  will  require  the  U.S.  Government 
to  reimburse  private  commercial  fisher- 
men of  the  United  States  who  are  al- 
legedly fishing  in  international  waters. 
The  claim  is  made  that  Peru  and  Ecua- 
dor have  been  seizing  American  tuna 
fishermen  who  are  fishing  outside  the 
12-mile  zone.  These  fishermen  have 
argued  for  the  last  decade  that  when- 
ever their  ships  are  seized  or  their  owti- 
ers  fined,  the  United  States  should  re- 
imburse the  fishermen  for  their  losses. 
The  losses  ordinarily  result  from  a  con- 
fiscation of  the  cargo  of  fish,  delay  in 
the  use  of  the  ship,  and  imposition  of  the 

fine. 

Peru  and  Ecuador  have  said  that  the 
waters  in  which  the  fish  have  been  taken 
are  the  waters  of  those  nations. 

The  American  fishermen  have  taken 
the  position  that  they  have  not  been 
fishing  in  the  waters  of  Peru  or  Ecuador, 
but  in  international  waters 

The  thought  was  conceived  that  the 
U.S.  Government  should  pay  the  fish- 
ermen for  the  losses  which  they 
sustain.  The  Committee  on  Conmierce 
has  adopted  the  view  of  the  fishermen. 
If  the  Senate  approves  the  proposal,  it 
means  that  we  shall  have  entered  a  new- 
field  of  subsidy.  The  principle  will  have 
been  established  that  whenever  govern- 
ment fails  to  protect  an  individual  in  his 
rights,  the  government  shall  reimburse 
him  for  the  losses  sustained. 

To  illustrate  what  that  principle 
means,  I  point  out  that  we  can  expect 
that,  some  day  in  the  future,  a  bill  will 
be  introduced  to  provide  that  the  U.S. 
Goverrunent  shall  indenmify  citizens 
who  have  suffered  losses  through  riots. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  3  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Second,  if  the  U.S. 
Government  is  to  indemnify  the  fisher- 
men who  have  suffered  losses,  why 
should  not  a  call  be  made  upon  all  gov- 
ernments to  indemnify  citizens  who 
have  suffered  because  of  theft,  robbery, 
rape,  or  otherwise?  The  answer  would 
have  to  be  "Yes"  on  the  basis  of  the 
principle  established. 

The  bill  will  probably  be  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  the  basis  that  the  amount 
involved  is  inconsequential.  But  if  the 
principle  is  established,  Mr.  President, 
we  can  expect  that  within  the  next  half 
or  full  decade,  bills  will  be  introduced  in 
the  Senate  saj-ing,  in  effect,  "You  have 
failed  to  protect  my  rights.  I  was 
robbed.  I  was  damaged  by  a  riot;  there- 
fore, the  Government  shall  reimburse 
me  for  my  losses." 

The  fishermen  argue  that  the  U.S. 
Government  should  fire  at  the  vessels 
that  seize  them,  and  add,  "Since  you  are 
unwilling  to  fire  at  them,  you  should 
reimburse  us  for  the  losses  which  we 
sustained." 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
this  new  principle,  because  I  think  it 
portends  serious  problems.  We  cannot 
undertake  to  say,  "The  Government  will 
guarantee  you  against  all  loss,"  For  how- 
could  we  undertake  to  tell,  for  example, 
the  victims  of  riots,  "We  will  pay  you 


for  all  the  losses  that  you  sustain"? 
Furthermore,  if  we  tell  the  fishermen 
that  they  will  be  paid,  will  it  not  induce 
foreign  governments  to  seize  with  even 
greater  alacrity  the  ships  that  are 
allegedly  outside  their  waters? 

I  am  finding  opposmg  views  on  the  bill, 
not  because  I  feel  antagonistic  to  the 
tuna  fishermen  but  because  the  precedent 
which  will  be  established  will  mean  a 
further  unlimited  burden  upon  the  tax- 
payers, who  cannot  bear  their  present 
burden  because  of  its  weight. 


REACHES    HUN- 
AS     PRESIDING 


SENATOR    SPONG 

DREDTH     HOUR 

OFFICER 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 
President,  as  our  great  poet  Longfellow 
said: 
The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept. 

Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight, 
But  they,  while  their  companions  slept. 

Were  tolling  upward  in  the  night. 

Longfellow  also  said : 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 

As  Milton  put  it : 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait. 

The  scriptures  remind  us: 
Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  In  his  business? 
he  shall  stand  before  kings. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  young 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Spong],  who 
presently  presides  over  the  Senate,  has 
learned  to  labor  and  to  wait.  While  he 
has  waited,  he  has  also  served.  And  he 
has  been  toiling  upward  through  the 
night.  He  has  been  diligent  in  his  busi- 
ness, and,  at  approximately  this  hour, 
15  minutes  before  1  o'clock  today,  he  has 
presided  over  the  Senate  for  a  total  of 
100  hours  during  the  first  session  of  the 
90th  Congress. 

He  has  presided  in  a  most  efBcient  and 
gracious  manner.  He  has  been  alert  to 
those  who  seek  the  attention  of  the 
Chair.  He  has  preserved  order  in  a  most 
effective  way.  He  has  been  an  excellent 
presiding  officer.  His  fellow  Senators 
respect  him.  I  thought  it  sufficiently  de- 
serving of  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
that  I  should  mention  the  fact  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Spong]  has  attained  this  fine  record  in 
presiding  over  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  good  presiding 
officers  in  this  bodj-.  I  am  sometimes 
disturbed  at  the  impression  which  our 
deliberations  may  give  to  the  observing 
public,  as  they  sit  in  the  galleries.  Some- 
times we  are  perhaps  a  bit  careless  of 
order  in  the  Senate.  I  salute  this  good 
presiding  officer.  I  think  we  Senators 
ought  to  encourage  those  of  our  col- 
leagues who  preside  in  such  an  efficient 
wav  as  does  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Spong  1:  therefore,  I  congratulate 
him.  I  want  him  to  know  that  his  ex- 
cellent service  is  not  going  urmoticed  by 
other  Senators.  He  is  doing  a  good  Job, 
and  the  people  of  the  great  State  of  Vir- 
ginia have  ever>-  right  to  be  proud. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  thanks  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

(The  VICE  PRESIDENT  assumed  the 
chair  at  this  point.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

APPOINTMENT   BY   THE    VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
appoints  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett]  to  attend  the  dedication  of 
the  Mangla  Dam,  West  Pakistan,  No- 
vember 23.  1967. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  AND  PRIME 
MINISTER  SATO  OF  JAPAN 
REAFFIRM  THEIR  COMMITMENT 
TO  ASIAN  FREEDOM,  PEACE.  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  free- 
dom, peace,  and  development  of  Asia 
received  new  support  today  with  the 
meeting  of  President  Johnson  and 
Japan's  Prime  Minister  Sato  at  the 
White  House. 

The  United  States  and  Japan  are 
stanch  allies  today— and  not  only  in 
areas  of  commerce. 

Both  our  nations  share  deep  commit- 
ments to  the  economic  and  democratic 
political  development  of  the  new  strug- 
gling nations  of  Asia  and  Southeast  Asia. 

Both  our  countries  are  prime  movers 
and  contributors  to  the  historic  Asian 
Development  Bank. 

Both  our  countries  believe  that  we  are 
in  Vietnam  because  we  believe  In  sta- 
bility, not  war;  freedom,  not  tyranny; 
peace,  not  anarchy. 

Japan  and  the  United  States  have 
built  a  20th  century  alliance  founded  on 
respect,  strength,  and  common  interests. 

Each  year  members  of  our  two  respec- 
tive Cabinets  exchange  visits. 

American  and  Japanese  travel  to  and 
from  each  land  in  growing  numbers. 

Trade  and  commerce  between  us  has 
grown  to  a  very  significant  level. 

Therefore,  the  mutual  discussions  of 
President  Johnson  and  Prime  Minister 
Sato  cannot  help  bringing  our  two  na- 
tions closer  together. 

American  foreign  policy — the  Johnson 
foreign  policy — has  been  successful  in 
relationship  to  Japan.  That  success  will 
increase  and  multiply  as  a  result  of 
friendly  visits  of  the  kind  taking  place  at 
this  moment  in  the  White  House. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  exchange  of 
remarks  between  President  Johnson  and 
Prime  Minister  Sato  of  Japan  as  they 
met  on  the  White  House  lawn  this 
morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exchange 
of  remarks  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Exchange  or  Remarks  Between  th«  Presi- 
dent AND  Prime  Minister  Eisaku  Sato  or 

Japan,  the  Soxtth  Lawn 

The  President.  Mr.  Prime  Minister  and  Mrs. 


Sato,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  Distinguished 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  Mrs.  Johnson  and  I 
are  delighted  to  be  able  to  welcome  you  here 
today  to  the  garden  of  the  White  House  to 
express  to  you  our  great  pleasure  that  you 
have  been  able  to  come  and  visit  with  MS. 
We  appreciate  very  much  the  cooperation 
that  has  been  extended  by  your  government 
and  your  people  to  our  country,  and  the  very 
close  manner  In  which  we  have  worked  to- 
gether for  the  last  several  years. 

We  have  great  pride  In  the  fact  that  our 
Cabinet  has  paid  periodic  visits  to  your  coun- 
try and  they  have  always  been  received  with 
a  very  warm  welcome.  They  feel  that  the 
visits  have  been  quite  productive. 

The  channels  between  us  have  always  been 
open.  The  dialogue  has  been  continuous.  We. 
I  think,  both  recognize  the  very  great  respon- 
sibilities that  our  governments  have  to  the 
people  of  Asia.  We  have  Joined  together  In 
a  good  many  enterprises  for  this  general 
betterment. 

I  think  the  objectives  of  the  American 
people  and  the  Japanese  people  are  very  much 
the  same. 

First  of  all,  we  want  peace  In  all  the 
world,  and  particularly  in  that  troubled  part 
of  the  world  where  we  do  not  have  It  now. 

We  want  education  for  our  chUdren,  health 
for  our  people,  a  small  amount  of  recreation 
that  can  make  us  enjoy  the  good  things  of 
life,  and  by  working  closely  together,  we  have 
moved  In  that  direction. 

You  have  been  playing  a  major  role  In 
the  new  regional  organizations  In  that  part 
of  the  world  that  we  think  will  bring  Asia 
forward.  We  have  reference  partlciUarly  to 
the  Asia  Development  Bank.  We  have  great 
hopes  for  that  enterprise. 

We  meet  this  morning  as  the  spokesmen 
for  two  quite  powerful  nations  in  the  world, 
but  I  hope  two  very  responsible  nations. 

I  believe  that  our  destinies  are  very  closely 
linked  together  by  geography,  by  national 
Interests,  and  by  humanitarian  concern. 

We  are  glad  we  have  good  weather  for  you. 
We  trust  that  it  will  last  during  our 
discussions. 

We  believe  those  discussions  have  much  to 
recommend.  We  hope  they  will  be  productive. 
We  know  this:  that  we  will  certainly  profit 
from  your  observations  concerning  your 
views  of  your  own  country  in  that  part  of 
the  world  In  matters  of  mutual  Interests. 

We  hope  you  enjoy  your  stay  here.  We 
want  It  to  be  a  happy  one. 

Prime  Minister  S.ato.  Mr.  President,  Mrs. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  distin- 
guished guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen. 

I  recall  it  was  Just  three  years  ago  that 
you  greeted  us  most  warmly  here  at  the 
White  House.  I  have  come  again  to  Wash- 
ington, this  time  with  my  wife.  We  are  most 
grateful  for  the  cordial  welcome  you  have 
accorded  us  today. 

As  on  my  previous  visit  I  have  come  again 
to  your  country  representing  the  government 
and  people  of  Japan,  an  ally  closely  bound 
by  ties  of  friendship  with  the  United  States. 

I  look  forward  to  having  frank  talks  with 
you,  Mr.  President,  on  matters  of  common 
concern  with  our  two  countries. 

I  wish  to  express  my  deep  respect  to  you. 
Mr.  President,  for  the  great  efforts  being 
made  by  the  United  States  under  your  able 
leadership  to  bring  peace  and  stability  to  the 
world,  particularly  in  Asia  at  this  moment. 

The  basic  purposes  of  our  foreign  policy 
are  the  safeguarding  of  freedom  and  a  ded- 
ication to  peace. 

There  have  been  many  developments  In 
Asia  since  my  previous  visit  there  three  years 
ago.  Some  have  been  desirable  and  encour- 
aging while  others  have  been  causing  deep 
concern. 

But  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  as  long  as 
we  face  these  changes  with  wisdom  and  cour- 
age, with  the  common  objective  of  safeguard- 
ing freedom  and  peace,  the  road  to  stability 


and  prosperity  in  Asia  will  be  opened  before 
us. 

The  need  for  cooperation  between  our  two 
countries  based  on  mutual  trust  and  under- 
standing has  never  been  greater  than  it  ij 
today  for  the  future  of  Asia  and  indeed  for 
the  entire  world.  Therefore.  Mr.  President  i 
look  forward  to  frank  discussions  with  you 
on  problems  between  our  two  countries  with 
the  view  to  seeking  an  adjustment  and  ex- 
pansion of  our  basic  national  Interests. 

It  will  not  be  our  two  countries  alone,  but 
all  of  Asia  I  am  sure,  who  will  benefit  from 
close  relations  of  mutual  trust  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States. 

Thank  you. 


PRESIDENTS  LYNDON  HAINES 
JOHNSON  AND  GUSTAVO  DIAZ 
ORDAZ  RECEIVE  GREAT  OVA- 
TIONS IN  EL  PASO,  TEX..  AND  CIU- 
DAD  JUAREZ,  MEXICO,  AS  THEY 
PUT  THE  FINISHING  TOUCHES  ON 
HISTORIC  EL  CHAMIZAL  TREATY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
President  Johnson  and  Mexican  Presi- 
dent Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz  received  a 
tremendous  and  overwhelmingly  aSec- 
tionate  reception  on  Saturday,  October 
28,  1967,  from  residents  of  both  sides  of 
the  Mexican-American  border  at  El  Paso 
and  Juarez  during  ceremonies  attendant 
upon  the  final  ratification  and  exchange 
of  territory  under  terms  of  a  treaty 
settling  the  century-old  Chamizal  bound- 
ary dispute. 

More  than  half  a  million  people,  near- 
er 600,000,  lined  the  streets  of  El  Paso 
and  Juarez  to  greet  the  two  Presidents 

The  outpouring  of  affection  for  both 
men  was  well  deserved,  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  this  ancient  disagreement 
marked — as  an  airport  banner  welcom- 
ing the  two  Presidents  put  it — "a  moral 
victory'  for  democracy." 

As  President  Johnson  said: 

Too  many  times  the  world  has  seen  dis- 
puted boundaries  changed  through  force 
El  Chamizal  stands  as  a  shining  example  o; 
how  such  matters  should  be  settled. 

The  Chamizal  settlement  demon- 
strates in  President  Johnson's  words, 
"what  two  nations,  working  together, 
can  accomplish."  This  victory  for  democ- 
racy symbolizes  the  patient  statesman- 
ship of  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Lopez 
Mateos  and  Presidents  Johnson  and  Diaz 
Ordaz.  I  join  the  100.000  Mexican  and 
United  States  citizens  wlio  witnessed 
this  historic  ceremony  at  the  El  Chami- 
zal Monument  in  Juarez  and  the  half 
million  or  more  who  crowded  both  bor- 
der cities  of  El  Paso  and  Juarez  in  ex- 
tending a  hearty  "Viva"  to  them  both. 

On  invitation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  several  Members  of  the 
Congress  accompanied  President  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  and  Mexican  President 
and  Mrs.  Diaz  Ordaz  from  Washington 
to  El  Paso  on  Air  Force  One  on  Octo- 
ber 28.  Accompanying  the  President  were 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
and  Mrs.  Mansfield;  Senator  Wayne 
Morse,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  American  Republics  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
Mrs.  Morse;  Senator  Bourke  Hicken- 
LooPER,  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
Mrs,  Hickenlooper;  New  Mexico  Senator 
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rttwTON  ANDERSON  and  Mrs.  Anderson; 
S^  Mexico  Senator  Joseph  Montoya 
^d  Mrs.  Montoya;  and  Mrs.  Yarborough 
tnd  I  Also  with  us  were  a  number  of 
Mpmbers  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
SoS  several  States;  Mexican  Foreign 
Minister  Antonio  Carrillo  Flores  and  Mrs. 
rarrillo  Flores;  Mexican  Ambassador  to 
rhe  united  States  Hugo  B.  Margaln  and 
Mrs  Margain;  and  the  following  mem- 
oirs of  the  Mexican  President's  family: 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Salim  Nasta.  son-in-law 
and  daughter  of  President  and  Mrs.  Diaz 
nrdaz-  Mr.  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz  Borja, 
«  «)n  of  the  Mexican  First  Family,  and 
Jnother  son,   Mr.  Alfredo  Diaz  Ordaz 

Mr '  Thomas  C.  Mann,  formerly  our 
Ambassador  to  Mexico,  and  Raymond 
Telles  chairman  of  the  U.S.  section  of 
the  United  States-Mexican  Border  De- 
velopment and  Friendship  Commission, 
also  were  on  board. 

We  arrived  at  El  Paso  International 
Airport  at  10:45  a.m..  El  Paso  time,  and 
were  given  a  rousing  greeting.  An  impres- 
sive assembly  of  local.  State,  and  Federal 
offlcials  formed  a  welcoming  committee 
for  the  two  Presidents  prior  to  the  motor- 
cade into  downtowns  El  Paso  and  Juarez. 

Thousands  of  persons  lined  the  motor- 
cade route  to  welcome  this  distinguished 
group  and  15  bands  serenaded  them 
along 'the  way.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
Sante  Fe  Bridge,  which  is  located  in  the 
oldest  section  of  the  two  cities,  the  two 
Presidents  and  their  ladies  were  escorted 
to  the  side  of  the  bridge  for  a  view  of  the 
area,  commemorating  this  historic  set- 
tlement, and  the  formerly  disputed  ter- 
ritory itself,  and  the  raising  of  the  na- 
tional flags  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  at  the  line  marking  the  newly 
settled  border. 

From  the  bridge,  the  Presidential 
motorcade  continued  into  the  bustling 
city  of  Juarez,  the  largest  city  in  Mexico 
on  the  border  of  the  United  States,  as 
the  twin  city  of  El  Paso  is  the  largest 
American  city  on  the  Mexican  border. 
We  moved  slowly  through  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cheering  Mexicans  in  down- 
town Juarez  and  drove  to  the  Chamizal 
Monument  site  where  the  formal  trans- 
fer ceremony  took  place. 

Because  we  were  on  Mexican  soil,  the 
privilege  of  introducing  our  President 
was  accorded  to  Mexican  Foreign  Min- 
ister Carrillo  Flores,  who  was  Mexico's 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States  in  1962, 
when  the  talks  which  led  to  the  Chamizal 
settlement  began.  After  President  John- 
son delivered  his  address.  Minister  Car- 
rillo Flores  introduced  President  Diaz 
Ordaz.  Both  Presidents  spoke  In  their 
own  national  languages,  with  rapid 
translations. 

After  their  speeches  the  Presidents  de- 
scended from  the  podium  together  to 
sign  a  proclamation  formally  trans- 
ferring 437  acres  of  land  previously 
claimed  by  the  United  States,  to  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico,  and  certain  other  acre- 
age to  the  United  States. 

The  party  then  returned  to  cars  and 
motored  to  the  Cordova  Island  Bridge. 

closest  of  the  international  bridges  to  the 
Chamizal  site.  There,  at  1:40  p.m..  the 

two  Presidents  and  First  Ladies  walked 

to  the  center  of  the  bridge  and  cut  the 


ribbon  to  open  the  bridge  to  traffic  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  The  area  around 
the  bridge  has  been  transformed  into  an 
international  exposition  area,  and  there 
President  Johnson  raised  the  American 
flag,  and  President  Diaz  Ordaz  raised 
the  Mexican  flag,  marking  the  newly 
adjusted  international  boundary,  as  the 
national  anthems  of  both  nations  were 
played,  climaxing  the  ceremony. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
very  appropriate  speech  made  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  an  English  translation  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  of  the  remarks 
made  by  President  Diaz  Ordaz,  and  with 
them  the  text  of  the  declaration  signed 
by  the  two  Presidents. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Remarks  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
AT     THE     Chamizal     Monitment,     Juarez, 
Mexico,  October  28,  1967 
Mr.  President,  distinguished  guests,  ladles 
and  gentlemen: 

For  almost  a  century  the  word  "Chamizal" 
stood  for  dispute  and  disagreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

Even  13  years  ago  when  I  Introduced  a 
resolution  In  the  United  States  Senate  call- 
ing for  a  commission  that  could  help  us 
settle  the  question  of  the  Chamizal,  there 
seemed  no  way  to  bring  the  best  eSorts  of 
both  countries"  to  bear  in  resolving  It.  My 
resolution  got  no  further  than  the  commit- 
tee to  which  It  was  referred.  The  Chamizal 
remained  In  dispute. 

Yet  In  the  last  four  years.  It  has  become — 
for  both  our  peoples — an  Inspiring  symbol 
of  friendship  and  mutual  respect.  An  old 
argument  has  ended.  More  Importantly,  a 
lasting  bond  has  been  forged  between  our 
two  countries.  This  Is  a  very  proud  achieve- 
ment. 

Let  this  monimient,  and  this  place,  stand 
as  testimony  to  the  world  of  what  two  na- 
tions, working  together,  can  accomplish. 

Too  many  times  the  world  has  seen  dis- 
puted boundaries  changed  through  force. 
El  Chamizal  stands  as  a  shining  example  of 
how  such  matters  should  be  settled. 

For  the  last  half  century,  each  President 
of  the  United  States  has  faced  the  moral 
issue  of  America's  commitment  to  the 
Chamizal  Convention  of  1910.  In  that  treaty, 
we  agreed  that  the  decision  of  the  arbitral 
commission  "shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  both  governments,  and  without  ap- 
peal." 

I  do  not  propose  to  review  all  the  legal 
history  that  has  transpired  since  then.  But 
I  do  want  to  say  that  I  am  very  proud  that 
the  plain  language  of  the  Convention  of 
1910  has  become  a  reality  today. 

On  other  occasions  I  have  said  that  it  Is 
Important  to  the  peace  of  the  world  that 
both  our  friends  and  our  enemies  believe 
that  we  in  the  United  States  mean  what  we 
say.  Here  in  El  Chamizal  we  have  honored 
our  pledged  word.  And  we  will  continue  to 
honor  all  of  our  commitments. 

The  great  Mexican  patriot,  Benito  Juarez, 
said:  "Respect  for  the  rights  of  others  Is 
peace."  That  principle  Is  the  foundation 
stone  of  our  hemispheric  relations. 

A  generation  ago,  fascism  threatened  that 
principle.  Today  It  Is  another  doctrine.  We 
see  It  at  work  In  the  subversion  and  con- 
cealed aggression  In  Bolivia,  Venezuela,  and 
other  countries.  The  challenge  has  con- 
fronted the  American  States  with  hard 
choices.  And  we  know  that  the  American 
States  must  sUnd  together  if  we  are  to 
assure  that  the  weak  are  protected,  that 
might  does  not  make  right,  that  our  peoples 
are  to  have  the  privilege  of  democratic  choice. 


Our  concern  and  our  commitments  are 
not  always  easy  to  uphold.  But  we  cannot 
abandon  them  simply  because  the  price  Ib 
high  or  the  going  Is  rough. 

If  Abraham  Lincoln  had  done  so,  the 
United  States,  as  we  know  It  today,  would 
not  exist. 

If  Benito  Juarez  had  done  so,  Mexico 
would  not  be  Mexico. 

But  we  have  been  true  to  our  principles. 

Though  we  have  followed  our  separate  stars, 

we  meet  here  today  as  two  neighbors  strong 

and  prosperous,  at  peace  with  one  another. 

This  is  the  final  act  of  a  long  drama.  It  Is  a 

fulfillment  possible  only  to  those  who  respect 

the  rights  of  others,  and  so  insure  their  own. 

That  Is  the  real  message  of  El  Chamizal. 

It  has  been  our  great   privilege,  and  has 

brought   us   great   happiness,   in   these   last 

few  days,  to  receive  the  very  able  President 

of  Mexico  and  his  gracious  First  lady  in  our 

country. 

All  the  people  they  have  seen  they  have 
made  friends  of. 

President  Diaz  Ordaz  is  not  only  a  leader 
of  Mexico — a  leader  of  this  hemisphere — 
but  he  is  a  leader  of  the  world,  and  the  works 
that  he  has  done  are  being  known  through- 
out all  of  the  countries  of  the  world. 

More  people  eat  more  food  because  of  the 
enlightened  policies  of  the  Government  of 
Mexico  under  the  leadership  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico. 

On  your  farms,  in  your  laboratories,  you 
are  producing  a  wheat  that  Is  being  copied 
in  many  nations  of  the  world. 

It  Is  a  great  privilege  and  occasion  of  great 
happiness  to  me  and  Mrs.  Johnson  to  be  able 
to  come  here  today  and  take  part  In  this 
ceremony  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  We 
think  we  have  no  better  friends  In  the  world 
than  the  Mexican  people,  and  we  know  that 
we  are  their  friends. 

Long  live  the  friendship  of  Mexico  and  the 
United  States. 


Address  of  Hon.  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
Delivered  During  the  Final  Transfer  of 
the  Chamizal  on  October  28,   1967. 

Mr.  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Distinguished  Mrs.  Johnson.  Mr. 
President  of  the  Hon.  Congress  of  the  Union, 
Mr.  President  of  the  Hon.  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Union.  Distinguished  Guests,  Country- 
men: 

Don  Benito  Juarez  ordered  the  first  claim 
to  be  made  for  the  land  in  the  Chamizal 
which  the  Rio  Grande  had  separated  from 
the  Fatherland.  He  was  always  present  when 
there  was  cause  to  defend  anything  belong- 
ing to  Mexico 

Almost  half  a  century  passed  without  any 
solution  being  reached  to  redeem  this  land 
through  diplomatic  channels.  The  Govern- 
ments of  Mexico  and  of  the  United  States 
then  decided  to  submit  the  matter  for  arbi- 
tration; It  was  thus  resolved  that  Mexico  was 
entitled  to  eminent  domain  over  that  part  of 
the  Chamizal  which,  in  1864,  was  south  of 
the  line  in  the  middle  of  the  river-bed. 

On  June  30,  1962,  President  Adolfo  Lopez 
Mateos  of  Mexico  submitted  to  President 
John  F,  Kennedy  of  the  United  States  the 
matter  of  the  Chamizal,  and  both  gave  In- 
structions for  a  complete  solution  to  the 
problem. 

The  recommendations  formulated  by  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Mexico  and 
the  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States 
were  approved  on  July  18.  1963,  by  both 
Presidents,  and  on  August  29th  of  the  sftme 
year  the  Treaty  was  signed. 

It  fell  to  you,  Mr.  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  aided  by  your  collaborators,  Dean 
Rusk.  Secretary  of  State,  and  Thomas  C. 
Mann,  then  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Mexico,  and  with  the  able  support  of  Sena- 
tor Yarborough.  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Texas,  to  seek  the  approval  of  the  Senate 
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of  the  United  States  which  made  possible 
the  ratlflcatlon  by  you  of  such  treaty,  and 
to  join,  very  near  to  this  site,  with  Presi- 
dent Lopez  Mateos  on  September  25.  1964. 
in  a  ceremony  symbolizing  the  transfer  of 
the  land. 

Ten  years  ago  an  event  took  place  which 
you,  Mr.  President,  have  Just  mentioned: 
The  Intervention  of  the  then  Senator  John- 
son in  the  Senate  of  your  country,  proposing 
that  an  amicable  solution  be  reached  In  the 
Chamlzal  dispute. 

Today,  as  the  representative  of  the  people 
of  Mexico,  I  have  the  honor  of  ending  more 
than  a  century  of  history  upon  the  restitu- 
tion to  us  of  this  piece  of  land. 

More  than  one  hundred  years  were  neces- 
sary before  a  Just  solution  to  the  claim  Initi- 
ated by  Don  Benito  Juarez  could  be  reached. 
To  him.  our  most  profound  respect.  To  Presi- 
dent Lopez  Mateos,  to  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy and  to  President  Johnson,  I  publicly 
recognize  that  they  conjugated  their  loyalty 
to  their  respective  people  with  their  love  of 
justice. 

The  new  river-bed  of  the  Rio  Grande  fol- 
lows the  boundary  accepted  by  President 
Lopez  Mateos,  in  the  Chamlzal  as  well  as  on 
Cordova  Island,  as  the  international  bound- 
ary between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President  Johnson  and  I  had  agreed 
when  we  met  In  Punta  del  Este  to  invite 
President  Lopez  Mateos  to  accompany  us  to 
this  ceremony,  and  it  is  an  act  of  just  recog- 
nition for  the  illustrious  Mexican  whose  fate 
did  not  permit  him  to  accompany  us  today 
that  his  name  be  forever  linked  to  the  happy 
solution  of  the  ancient  controversy. 

I  am  deeply  gratified  to  announce  that 
our  friend.  President  Johnson,  without  hesi- 
tation approved  the  suggestion  which  I  per- 
mitted myself  to  make  to  him  to  name  the 
new  river-bed  "Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos," 

I  have  Just  recognized  In  this  distin- 
guished gathering,  the  then  Minister  of  For- 
eign Relations  of  Mexico,  and  now  Senator 
of  the  Republic,  Don  Manuel  Tello,  and  I 
also  remember  Don  Jose  Gorostlze  who  was 
Minister  of  the  same  Secretariat  during  the 
various  stages  of  the  agreements  which  were 
reached  in  order  to  arrive  at  this  solution, 
during  the  regime  of  President  Lopez  Mateos. 

In  the  names  of  these  two  Illustrious 
Mexicans,  I  include  all  of  those  who  con- 
tributed their  efforts,  their  Intelligence  and 
their  good  will  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
solution. 

Today's  action  Is  an  example  of  what  can 
be  accomplished  when  reason,  good  will  and 
the  sincere  desire  to  preserve  friendship  be- 
tween the  people  of  both  Nations  prevails 
This  Is  not  an  isolated  case  of  understanding 
but  a  long  process  of  common  effort  which 
has  made  it  possible  for  our  relations  to  con- 
tinue to  Improve.  We  are  two  countries  with 
a  tremendous  common  boundary;  our  rela- 
tions each  day  become  more  extensive  and 
complex,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  encour- 
ag.rg  to  note  that  bitterness  has  disappeared, 
bitterness  which  in  other  eras  obstructed  the 
road  to  understanding  and  friendly  rela- 
tions 

Mexico  and  the  United  States  know  that 
they  can  discuss  their  problems  frankly  and 
calmly  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  solution  which 
is  equitable  and  just,  and  that  truth  does  not 
offend  anyone  but  that  it  is  an  indispensable 
prerequisite  for  arriving  at  Just  solutions, 
then  they  know.  too.  that  all  International 
confllcta,  regardless  of  their  magnitude,  can 
also  be  resolved  whenever  the  opposing 
parties  can  sit  down  at  a  conference  table  to 
reasonably  discuss  the  problem. 

T^e  past  should  not  be  considered  to  be 
ballast,  but  to  be  a  rich  experience  which 
should  be  repeated  and  be  a  living  warning 
of  what  must  not  happen  a?aln. 

The  Chamlzal.  ancient  symbol  of  dispute, 
is  now  an  ejqpresslon  of  understanding,  de- 
pleting the  triumph  of  right,  reason  and 
Justice,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  I  err  In 


believing  that  It  can  attain  universal  sig- 
nificance. 

This  same  river,  the  root  of  the  dispute 
which  lasted  more  than  a  century,  presented 
a  dramatic  occasion  during  these  days,  which 
demonstrated  the  solidarity  between  two 
neighboring  peoples.  For  when  the  spirit  of 
friendship  is  alive,  not  only  can  the  most 
difiBcult  judicial  problems  be  resolved,  but 
they  can  also  jointly  oppose  adversity. 

You,  Mr.  President,  in  order  to  combat 
the  attack  of  the  elements  of  nature,  im- 
mediately proposed,  In  a  noble  and  cordial 
gesture,  that  we  make  a  joint  effort  to  oppose 
our  common  danger,  and  we  accepted  it  In 
a  spirit  of  sincere  friendship.  We  devised  a 
joint  plan  for  relief,  men  from  both  coun- 
tries forming  one  physical  army,  and  with- 
out weapons  of  war,  won  an  Important  battle 
for  peace. 

In  Washington,  I  expressed  to  you  our 
thanks  In  the  name  of  the  people  and  of 
the  Government  of  Mexico,  for  the  coopera- 
tion given  us,  consisting  of  ten  American 
helicopters  along  the  border,  and  five  In 
the  State  of  Guerrero:  on  other  occasions 
we  have  pointed  out  how  the  extensive  border 
which  unites  our  two  countries  can  serve 
as  an  example  of  peaceful  co-existence  be- 
cause there  is  no  need  for  soldiers  to  guard 
it.  Now.  in  the  presence  of  the  cyclone(s)  and 
the  floods  which  Injured  the  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  Rio  Grande,  soldiers  of  both 
countries  went  Into  action,  and  they  did 
so  in  conjunction  with  the  civil  authorities, 
to  save  those  who  were  isolated,  to  save 
lives,  to  relieve  pain,  to  deliver  food  and 
clothing,  to  prevent  further  material  losses, 
to  calm  anguish  and  to  dissipate  the  fear 
of  thousands  and  thousands  of  Mexicans 
and  Americans. 

Poor  and  rich,  laborers  and  farmers,  doc- 
tors, engineers,  lawyers,  bankers,  workers, 
soldiers,  sailors;  In  fact,  men  from  all  walks 
of  life,  mutually  helped  each  other;  help  also 
came  In  a  helicopter  flying  the  stars  and 
stripes,  as  well  as  from  one  which  flew  the 
Mexican  tricolor,  and  from  airplanes  from 
both  countries  whose  owners  risked  their 
own  lives  In  order  to  try  to  save  their  fellow- 
men. 

Nationality  was  not  of  prime  Importance, 
but  what  was  Important  were  human  beings; 
thovisands  of  Mexicans  found  refuge  In  the 
neighboring  country,  while  thousands  of 
Americans  found  refuge  In  our  country;  they 
received  a  food  package  with  a  label  In  Eng- 
lish or  one  from  CONASUPO,  and  were  at- 
tended to  by  a  civilian  doctor  or  by  another 
whose  Jacket  bore  the  insignia  of  the  Marines 
or  of  the  Army  of  either  of  our  two  countries. 

This  was.  In  the  midst  of  tragedy  and 
anguish,  a  glorious  reality,  a  promising  hope, 
an  example  of  what  should  and  can  be  an 
authentic  and  united  friendship. 

I  must  repeat  to  you  our  appreciation, 
especially  on  this  soil  which  always  belonged 
to  Mexico,  and  which,  after  more  than  one 
hundred  years  of  absence,  now  returns  to  Its 
Native  land,  as  an  expression  of  Justice,  as  a 
symbol  of  the  vigor  of  the  principles  which 
must  reign  forever  over  International  co- 
existence. 

Mr.  President,  the  profound  and  noble 
significance  of  the  .^ct  which  we  are  perform- 
ing should  set  a  precedent  which  should  ob- 
lige us  to  Invariably  maintain  the  same  strong 
will  which  led  our  countries  to  the  solution 
of  this  dispute.  If,  In  such  a  delicate  matter 
as  this  a  solution  could  be  reached,  accept- 
able to  both  nations,  there  Is  no  reason  what- 
soever why  other  problems  can  not  be  re- 
solved In  a  Just  and  friendly  manner. 

Whenever  our  nations  are  confronted  with 
any  difficulty  which  might  appear  to  be  In- 
Bxrrmountable.  I  hop>e  that  they  remember 
the  Chamlzal  Dispute.  I  am  sure  that  as  soon 
afi  the  protective  shadow  of  Juarez  Is  Invoked. 
It  will  revive  the  spirit  which  Inspired  Lopez 
Mateos,  Kennedy  and  Johnson  to  point  the 


way  to  undersunding,  friendship,  justice  and 
mutual  respect. 

UjKjn  making  restitution  to  us  of  this 
Mexican  territory.  I  accept  it  In  the  name  or 
my  people,  all  of  whom  are  present  here  in 
spirit,  opening  their  arms  to  jubilantly  re- 
ceive this  small  parcel  of  our  land  whlcJi 
returns  to  its  Nativeland  after  having  been 
torn  away  from  us  for  more  than  a  century; 
henceforth  our  fates  will  be  joined  together. 
Its  future  residents  will  live  with  us  In  hours 
of  happiness  as  well  as  of  anguish,  and  their 
efforts  shall  join  th0M|f  their  countrymen 
m  the  noble  and  Interi^fiable  task  of  glorify- 
ing Mexico. 

Justice  does  not  humble  those  who  bow  to 
It,  It  Is  he  who  respects  Justice  who  raises 
himself  by  honoring  it.  Justice  does  not  stop 
as  does  inequity;  Justice  unites,  and  today, 
October  28,  1967,  we  are  all  contemplating 
an  example  of  how  Justice  unites  men. 

Moreover,  we  have  seen  that  our  peoples 
wish  to  be  friends.  If  the  leaders  of  our  two 
great  Nations  do  not  understand  the  p.-o- 
found  feeling  of  the  will  of  the  people  and 
disturb  it.  we  have  not  only  opposed  the 
interests  of  another  country,  we  have  also 
Injured  the  legitimate  desires  of  our  own 
people. 

Let  us  this  day,  Mr.  President  Johnson, 
make  the  solemn  promise  that  all  of  the 
leaders  of  our  two  countries  shall  attend  to 
the  desires  of  the  people  of  both  of  our  Na- 
tions and  assist  so  that  they  shall  always 
be  friends  in  Justice,  Equality  and  mutual 
respect. 

1  have  just  given  expression  to  my 
thoughts  of  this  ceremony  which  shall  be- 
come historical  because  of  Its  contents  and 
Its  symbolism,  and  I  now  wish  to  fulfill  an- 
other mission :  To  inform  my  people  in  three 
words,  that  we  have  been  received  cordially, 
affectionately,  effusively,  and  respectfully  in 
the  Capitol  of  the  United  States. 

That  the  President  cf  the  Republic,  as 
well  as  Mrs.  Johnson,  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Members  of  Congress,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  the  chauffeur,  the  elevator  operator, 
the  helpers,  everyone  expressed  cordiality  to 
those  of  us  who  so  modestly  represented  our 
country. 

In  the  name  of  the  people  and  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico,  President  Johnson  and 
Mrs.  Johnson.  I  give  you  on  this  native  land 
on  which  you  have  now  set  foot,  the  cordial 
of  welcomes,  hoping  that  reciprocal  visits  will 
be  repeated  always  when  there  Is  a  necessity 
for  nourishing  the  spirit  of  understanding 
between  our  people  or  for  resolving  with 
justice  some  of  our  mutual  problems. 

This  piece  of  land  shall  always  be  your 
home. 
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Declaration    of    the    PREsroENTS    of    the 

United  States   and  the  United   Mexican 

States 

At  12:01  this  morning,  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico  changed 
at  El  Paso  and  Cludad  Juarez.  In  accordance 
with  the  Convention  of  August  29,  1963.  the 
area  known  as  El  Chamlzal  has  been  returned 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  Mexico. 

We  thus  lay  to  rest  a  century-old  dispute. 
Reason,  understanding,  and  good  will  have 
achieved  a  settlement  of  which  both  our  peo- 
ples can  be  proud.  This  victory  has  been 
achieved  while  protecting  our  respective  na- 
tional Interests,  and  assuring  equity  and 
justice  for  those  whose  lives  and  property 
were  affected. 

The  monument  which  the  people  of  Mexico 
have  already  erected  on  this  site  will  stand 
forever  as  a  symbol  of  good  will  between  our 
two  nations — and  as  a  sign  to  the  world  of 
what  men  can  accomplish  when  they  ap- 
proach their  differences  In  a  spirit  of  com- 
promise and  mutual  respect. 

From  this  great  monument,   we  see  the 


„«s  carved  through  the  sierra  by  the  Rio 
^  .nrie  We  recall  the  explorers  who  marched 
'^'^  -v^  this  eatewav  and  we  look  ahead  to 
rprogress  and  P^°' P""y  which  the  Cha- 
LLl  Settlement  will  bring  to  future  genera- 
?fns  in  these  sister  communities. 

*  relocated  Rio  Grande  means  a  new 
Konndarv-  a  new  boundary  means  new 
^Id^lnklng  our  two  countries.  Today  we 
rtpdlcate  three  such  bridges. 

mndinl  of  the  history  of  Ea  Paso  and 
nudad  Juarez,  we  name  the  bridge  closeet 
S  the  Sierra  the  "Paso  del  Norte  Bridge." 
K  stands  as  a  memorial  to  those  who  plo- 
Tipered  this  area. 

The  bridge  to  the  east  Joining  our  two 
Muntries,  we  name  the  "Bridge  of  the  Amer- 
ir«5"  It  is  a  reminder  that  the  cities  stand 
™n  a  major  route  of  travel  and  commerce 
h^tween  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

We  name  the  bridge  rising  between  the 
,„.  the  "Good  Neighbor  Bridge",  in  com- 
mMnoratlon  of  the  spirit  uniting  our  na- 

^°^'e  new  channel  of  the  relocated  Rio 
Grande  running  under  these  bridges  we  name 
the  "President  Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos  channel  . 
Mav  these  links  between  our  two  countries, 
nice  the  Chamlzal  Itself,  stand  as  testimony 
to  the  world  of  how  good  neighbors  conduct 

*^Done  at  Cludad  Juarez,  In  duplicate,  in  the 
EngUsh  and  Spanish  languages,  this  twenty- 
elzhth  day  of  October,  1967.  ^  „^  „ 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 
LYNDON  B.  Johnson. 
For  the  Government  of  the  United  Mexican 

States: 
Gustavo  Diaz-Ordaz. 


THE  PRESIDENT  SALUTES  THE  U.S. 
COAST  GUARD  ON  VETERANS  DAY 
M'-  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
on  Veterans  Day.  1967,  President  Lyndon 
B  Johnson  made  a  remarkable  cross- 
countj-y  journey  which  took  him  to  Vir- 
ginia and  to  the  Coast  Guard  station  at 

Yorktown.  ,      ^,     ..,     j 

The  President  was  undoubtedly  tired 
after  a  5.000-mile  journey  yet  he  had 
come  to  Virginia  to  praise  and  thank  the 
men  and  women  of  our  National  Coast 
Guard  for  their  service,  their  dedication, 
and  their  efficiency. 

He  described  Coast  Guardsmen  in  war 
and  peace  as  "the  watchmen  of  our 
shores"  and  "among  the  first  to  answer 
the  call  of  battle." 

But  he  praised  them,  too.  for  their 
works  of  peace,  explaining  how  every 
US  Coast  Guard  ship  in  Vietnam  do- 
nates medical  help,  schoolbooks  and 
other  materials  to  the  areas  which  they 
patrol.  ^        . 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard— 
and  the  Armed  Forces  of  which  it  is  a 
part— is  the  best  patrol  force  ever  put 
into  the  water  by  the   United   States. 

As  President  Johnson  said  throughout 
his  Veterans  Day  trip,  our  military  is 
powerful,  efBcient,  intelligent,  and  com- 
passionate. 

I  think  that  is  a  good  way  to  describe 
the  United  States  as  a  whole,  as  well  as 
its  men  and  women  in  uniform  in  Viet- 
nam and  throughout  the  world. 

I  am  pleased  the  President  came  to 
Virginia  and  I  salute  the  proud  men  of 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in 
the  Record  President  Johnson's  remarks 
at  the  Yorktown  Coast  Guard  Station, 
Yorktown,  Va. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  the  PREsmsNT  at  Toektown 
Coast  Guard  Station,  Yorktown,  Va., 
November  11.  1967 

Secretary  Hutchinson,  Admiral  Trimble, 
Congressman  Downing,  Admiral  Smeder, 
Admiral  Allen,  Captain  Klncald,  Secretary 
Sutton,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Yesterday  morning  at  Fort  Bennlng  I 
began  a  journey  and  a  tribute. 

This  evening  at  Yorktovra  my  journey 
ends— but  the  tribute  that  I  bring  you  is 
larger  for  what  I  have  seen  and  for  what  I 
have  experienced. 

The  gratitude  that  I  bring  you  Is  greater 
for  the  miracles  that  I  have  witnessed. 

I  have  seen  a  mighty  and  unshakable 
resolve.  I  have  felt  the  courage  and  faith  of 
six  million  men  and  women  of  America's 
Armed  Services.  And  I  have  heard  the  echoes 
of  honor  that  come  from  the  performance 
of  our  26  million  American  veterans  in  these 
United  States. 

Both  these  are  not  really  miracles.  They 
are  the  clay  of  our  history.  They  are  the  fresh 
earth  In  which  freedom  is  planted  and  in 
which  liberty  grows.  They  are  the  strong 
roots  of  our  unbreakable  faith  and  our  un- 
shakable purpose.  These  are  ordinary  things— 
as  ordinary  and  as  extraordinary  as  the  love 
of  freedom  Itself. 

I  have  come  here  this  evening  to  speak 
from  my  own  heart— to  tell  you,  to  tell  all 
of  vou.  how  much  the  heart  of  all  America 
treasures  you,  your  sacrifices  and  your 
ssrvlcG. 

It  is  fitting,  I  think,  that  I  climax  my 
journey  this  evening  with  the  Coast  Guard. 
The  American  people  see  and  the  American 
people  applaud  the  works  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
At  this  verv  moment,  more  than  30  Coast 
Guird  vessels  are  patrolling  the  shores  of 
South  Vietnam.  They  have  already  cruised 
over  2  million  miles.  They  have  searched  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  junks.  They  have 
destroved  more  than  120  boats  tr\-lng  to 
smuggle  arms  to  the  enemy.  They  are  pre- 
venting the  ageressors  from  getting  supplies 
and  from  getting  reinforcements  from  the 
sea  In  alf  of  this  they  are  contributing 
mightily  to  your  Nation's  fight  for  peace  In 
the  world. 

Your  achievements  In  Vietnam  are  no  s^ur- 
prlse  to  those  who  know  the  history  of  the 
Coast  Guard.  You  are  the  watchmen  of  our 
shores.  You  are  the  guardians  of  our  sea 
lanes  and  all  of  those  who  sail  them.  And 
you  are  alwavs  among  the  nrst  to  answer 
the  call  of  battle.  The  first  Axis  ship  cap- 
tured bv  the  United  States  In  the  Second 
Wor^d  VVar  was  captured  by  the  Coast  Guard. 
The  Coast  Guard  took  part  In  every  single 
campaign  of  that  war. 

The  ofBcial  mission  of  your  service  is:  "In 
service  of  country  and  humanity."  Those 
words  hang  In  every  room  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy  where  your  grest  leaders  are 
trained. 

You  are  true  to  that  tradition  today.  In 
the  midst  of  war.  you  are  carrying  on  the 
vital  works  of  peace. 

Every  Coa^t  Guard  boat  on  patrol  in  Viet- 
nam has  adopted  an  island  for  Its  own.  The 
crews  of  those  boats  give  the  people  of  their 
adopted  islands  medical  help,  school  books 
nnd  bulldlncs.  and  many  other  thincs  that 
are  so  Important  to  try  to  help  those  poor 
people  have  a  decent  way  of  life. 

These  selfless,  constructive  acts  of  friend- 
ship mean  as  much  to  otir  struggle  as  acts 
of  valor  in  the  face  of  fire. 

You  uphold  the  valor,  the  humanity,  the 
love  of  freedom  that  has  been  the  soul  and 
spirit  of  America  since  America's  birth  as 
a  nation.  Tonlsht.  I  share  with  you.  and  I 
share  with  your  wives  and  your  families,  a 
verv  great  pride.  With  men  like  you  to  lead 


us.    our    Nation    cannot    fall,    and    freedom 
will  prevail. 
Thank  you  and  goodnight. 


"THE  V^SER  CHOICE"— ADDRESS  BY 
BOYD  L.  RASMUSSEN,  DIRECTOR, 
BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  from  Octo- 
ber 29  through  November  2,  1967,  the 
venerated  and  distinguished  American 
Forestry  Association  met  in  Nevada  to 
hold  its  92d  annual  conference.  Its  prin- 
cipal meettogs  were  at  La:.  Vegas,  and 
American  Forestry  Association  members 
visited  various  parts  of  Nevada  to  view 
firsthand  conservation  accomplishments 
and  problems. 

The  theme  of  their  meeting  was  "Wa- 
ter." and  this  splendid  conservation  as- 
sociation, with  members  from  every 
State,  explored  the  various  facets  of  re- 
sources and  land  use  and  their  impact 
on  water  resources. 

During  this  meeting,  which  I  ad- 
dressed, it  was  also  my  privilege  to  dedi- 
cate the  Bureau  of  Land  Management's 
Red  Rock  Canyon  recreation  lands  near 
Las  Vegas.  Here  70.000  acres  of  spectacu- 
lar yet  accessible  public  land  is  being 
developed  for  its  recreation  potential  un- 
der the  concepts  of  multiple  use  to  serve 
not  only  the  expanding  Las  Vegas  and 
Clark  County  area  but  also  the  millions 
of  visitors  from  other  States  who  come 
to  enjoy  Nevada  each  year. 

The  unique  and  scenic  Red  Rock  Can- 
yon recreation  lands  is  the  product  of 
a  fine  cooperative  spirit  on  the  part  of 
private  citizens,  local  government,  and 
the  Federal  Government  as  represented 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  It 
is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  Nation. 

With  173  million  acres  of  public  land 
in  the  various  Western  States,  exclusive 
of  Alaska,  the  programs  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  have  major  im- 
pacts. Nevada  alone  has  48  million  of 
these  public  land  acres — over  two-thirds 
of  my  State. 

The  principal  speaker  at  the  American 
Forestry  Association  annual  awards 
luncheon  on  October  31  was  Boyd  L. 
Rasmussen,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management. 

His  was  a  significant  address  to  Ne- 
vadans  and  to  all  with  an  interest  in 
natural  resources.  His  theme  "The  Wiser 
Choice"  describes  the  complex  problems 
facing  public  land  administrators  as  they 
seek  to  resolve  the  tough  resource  issues 
in  the  public  interest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

The  Wiser  Choice 

(Rem.^rks   of  Boyd   L.   Rasmussen.   Director, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  U.S  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  at  the  92d  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Forestry  Associ- 
ation. Las  Vegas.  Nev..  October  31.  1967) 
It's  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  talk  to 
vou  on  the  occasion  of  your  ninety-second 
knnual  meeting.  It's  a  pleasure  to  be  here 
in  manv  wavs,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
fact  that  the  American  Forestry  Association, 
a    hlghlv    ccsm.opolitan    group,    is    meeUng 
again  in  the  West.  More  particularly,  you  re 
In  an  arid  region  of  the  West  where  trees 
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are  scarce,  and  commercial  forestry  Is  only 
a  minor  Industry.  That  you  are  here  to  see 
and  learn  something  of  a  desert  environ- 
ment reflects  your  broader  Interest  l:i  the 
whole  field  of  conservation. 

APA  was  founded  on  the  principle  of  wise 
use  of  natural  resources,  expressing  the  text- 
book deflnltion  of  the  word  "conservation." 
Prom  the  very  beginning,  your  Association 
recognized  that  wise  use  meant  ii:ie — not  Just 
preservation  for  the  sake  of  preservation.  At 
the  same  time,  you  recognized  the  many 
values  of  non-commercial  forests.  Under  one 
roof,  you  have  been  able  to  Join  the  efforts 
of  forest  products  Industries,  wilderness  en- 
thusiasts, and  all  devotees  of  the  outdoors. 
Natural  resource  managers  In  the  govern- 
ment are  deeply  Interested  In  the  growth 
and  continued  broadening  of  ATA.  We  ap- 
plaud the  goals  of  your  organization.  We  re- 
sf>ect  the  sound  Influence  of  "American 
Forests"  Magazine,  especially  in  today's  con- 
servation arena — where  the  uninformed  must 
pick  his  way  with  care. 

May  I  propose  today  still  another  definition 
for  the  practice  of  "conservation."  I'd  like 
to  call  it  "making  the  wiser  choice" — with 
stress  on  the  word  "wiser,"  We  do  have  many 
choices  In  the  management  of  our  natural 
resources.  We  can  exploit  them  to  exhaus- 
tion, we  can  preserve  them  intact,  or  we  can 
seek  a  happy  balance  between  consumption 
and  renewal. 

Choices  have  to  be  made — constantly.  As 
one  Federal  administrator  of  public  lands.  I 
must  frequently  choose  between  the  desires 
of  individuals  or  single  Industries  and  that 
vague,  fuzzy  thing  called  the  broad  public 
Interest.  One  must  search  long  and  hard  for 
wisdom  to  make  the  wiser  choice  Having 
made  a  decision,  one  must  be  then  prepared 
for  Inevitable  disagreement,  i>artlal  agree- 
ment— and  the  rare  but  sweet  music  of  those 
who  are  completely  in  accord. 

We  all  know  that  there  Is  no  easy  short- 
cut to  making  the  wiser  choice,  the  right 
decision.  We  know.  too.  that  the  decision 
won't  always  please  everyone.  What's  right 
for  the  hunter  may  be  wrong  for  the  rancher, 
and  each  may  have  good  reason  on  his  side. 
The  wilderness  enthusiast  argues  against  an 
Invasion  of  the  forest,  while  the  lumberman 
sees  It  as  a  resource  to  be  harvested  for  the 
betterment  of  mankind.  And  both  may  be 
right. 

But  progress  cannot  be  halted  while  we 
straddle  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  Decisions 
have  to  be  made,  even  If  the  choice  Is  to  do 
nothing.  The  running  thread  through  the 
decision-making  process  Is  doing  what  is  best 
In   the  public  interest. 

The  broad  public  Interest  Is  a  nebulous 
thing.  Some  political  philosophies  have  been 
founded,  and  some  have  failed  upon  defini- 
tions of  what  Is  the  public  Interest.  As  we 
see  It.  part  of  the  job  Is  to  bring  to  market 
the  annual  surplus  of  the  renewable  nat- 
ural resources,  to  stretch  the  supply  of  non- 
renewable resources  with  a  minimum  of 
waste,  and  to  obtain  the  fairest  price  for  the 
taxpayer  when  we  dispose  of  his  resources. 

But  unlike  the  private  property  holder  who 
may  consider  Just  the  short-range  economics 
of  a  business  proposition,  we  have  to  con- 
sider more.  We  must  bring  to  market  such 
Intangible  goods  and  services  as  a  clear 
mountain  brook  teeming  with  trout,  the 
quiet  of  an  undisturbed  landscape. 

I  dont  believe  the  present-day  natural 
resource  administrator  can  make  major  pol- 
icy decisions  alone — or  even  aided  by  the 
talents  of  his  staff.  He  must  listen  to  the 
advice  of  special  Interest  groups.  He  must 
also  seek  counsel  from  the  broadest  range 
of  Individuals  and  organizations.  Then,  and 
only  then,  can  he  be  certain  that  he  con- 
sidered the  altematlvee  In  the  public  Interest, 
Fortunately,  we  have  a  knowledgeable 
Congress  that  Is  deeply  concerned  over  the 
choices   we  make.   I  think   that   there  Is   a 


growing  awareness  that  the  choices  we  make 
on  Western  public  lands  affect  all  our 
citizens. 

We  have  a  President  who  is  concerned  that 
we  do  the  best  possible  Job  of  managing  pub- 
lic resources.  But  he  too  must  make  some 
hard  decisions,  in  allocating  funds  to  re- 
source agencies — hard  decisions  at  a  time 
when  much  of  the  Nation's  productive  effort 
Is  devoted  to  carrying  out  our  country's  ob- 
ligations in  Southeast  Asia. 

No  one  who  reads  a  dally  newspaper  could 
entertain  any  delusions  about  the  status  of 
our  Federal  budget.  The  President  has  stead- 
fastly supported  conservation.  He  has  Ini- 
tiated many  new  programs  aimed  at  enhanc- 
ing our  environment.  But  today  he  Is  faced 
with  difficult  budgetary  decisions  as  to  where 
the  Federal  budget  Is  to  be  spent. 

I'm  optimistic  that  conservation  programs 
will  be  considered  of  the  highest  priority 
whenever  possible.  But  priorities  abroad  may 
Influence  the  rate  that  conservation  pro- 
grams are  able  to  move  ahead  on  the  domestic 
scene. 

No  one  can  accurately  predict  how  long  we 

will  be  committed  In  this  conflict — which  we 

all  want  to  bring  to  an  honorable  conclusion. 

It's    equally    impossible    to    predict    how 

quickly  It  could  be  over. 

This  brings  me  to  the  fxjlnt  of  my  remarks 
today.  Where  then,  do  conservation's  wiser 
choices  fit  In  today,  and  where  then  after 
•Vietnam? 

The  million  people  now  engaged  In  sup- 
porting the  military  effort  are  working  In 
industrial  plants,  in  the  transportation  In- 
dustry, In  the  production  of  a  multitude  of 
goods  and  services.  I'm  sure  that  leaders  of 
industry  are  making  plans  for  a  smooth 
transition  back  to  a  more  normal  economy, 
I'm  equally  sure  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
should  be  ready  to  help  cushion  the  change- 
over. 

Today,  to  maintain  a  healthy  economy  It 
may  be  necessary  to  make  downward  adjust- 
ments in  needed  long-term  programs.  To- 
morrow. It  may  be  equally  necessary  for  a 
healthy  economy  to  ease  normal  budgetary 
restraints  on  conservation  projects.  The  con- 
servation agencies  had  better  be  ready  and 
waiting 

The  time  may  come  when,  on  a  short  term 
basis,  we  will  be  able  to  make  some  of  the 
resource  investments  that  have  been  post- 
poned so  long.  If  we  are  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity,  we  will  need  the 
sober  and  considered  Judgement  of  Informed 
people  such  as  you. 

We  have  some  ideas  of  our  own,  of  course. 
But  we  need  your  Ideas  too,  so  we  can 
stretch  our  bureaucratic  Imaginations  to 
make  more  and  better  uses  of  our  limited 
land  resources. 

The  days  of  boundless  territorial  expan- 
sion are  over.  We're  down  to  the  hard  ques- 
tion— how  to  survive  on  the  lands  we  have. 
Multiple  use  can  no  longer  be  Just  a  catch- 
word, or  an  academic  philosophy.  It's  a 
necessary  way  of  life  in  a  world  we  must 
expect  will  soon  be  a  little  bit  hungrier, 
dirtier,  and  more  crowded.  This  month, 
somewhere  in  the  United  Slates,  the  200 
mllUonth  living  American  Joined  the  ranks. 
By  the  time  he  reaches  voting  age,  there'll 
be  300  million  U.S.  citizens, 

3o  we  must  expand  our  Imaginations 
today,  for  the  decisions  we  now  make  will 
have  far-reaching  consequences  tomorrow. 

Outdoor  recreation  Is  a  case  in  point.  To 
some  people,  outdoor  recreation  means  put- 
tering around  the  back  country  on  a  trail 
bike.  To  others,  who  love  that  same  back 
country,  the  trail  bike  Is  noisy  distraction 
in  their  search  for  solitude.  Who's  right?  We 
need  to  find  more  ways,  and  better  ways,  to 
accommodate  the  outdoor  public.  But  we 
need,  too,  to  find  a  reasonable  balance  be- 
tween the  many  forms  of  recreation  that 
people  want. 
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Many  of  you  Joined  with  us  Sunday  in 
dedicating  the  Red  Rock  Canyon  Recreation 
Lands.  This  70-thousand-acre  recreation 
complex  Is  Just  part  of  an  800-thousand-acre 
planning  unit  that  runs  from  the  valley 
floor.  In  the  Lower  Sonoran  Desert,  to  al- 
most alpine  vegetation  high  in  the  moun- 
tains.  Here  is  room  to  roam,  land  large 
enough  to  accommodate  many  needs  of  our 
many  publics. 

This  single  planning  unit  is  larger  than 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  With  enough 
time  and  money,  we  can  make  this  into  a 
tremendous  asset — not  Just  for  the  people 
of  Las  Vegas,  but  for  visitors  from  the  ciiies 
beyond  the  Sierras. 

We  can  have  room  for  the  trail  bikes.  But 
we  can  have  room  too  for  those  who  seek 
simply  pea«e  and  tranquillity.  We  can  pre- 
serve the  priceless  archeological  treasures  in 
this  area.  The  prehistoric  Indians  left  naanv 
rock  carvings  on  those  lonely  canyon  walls. 

We  can  develop  the  area  for  wildlife  U 
you  wonder  how  there  could  be  any  wildlife 
in  the  desert,  take  a  closer  look.  In  the  plan- 
ning unit  are  antelope,  deer,  bighorn  sheep, 
and  even  elk — plus  an  astonishing  variety  of 
smaller  animals. 

We  could  also  make  mistakes,  here  in  the 
desert.  We're  dealing  with  a  very  fragile  en- 
vironment— where  it  may  take  a  century  for 
th?  scars  of  our  mistakes  to  heal.  So  we 
must  make  the  wiser  choice,  armed  with 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  price- 
less values  we  manage. 

We're  faced  with  a  multitude  of  hard 
choices.  As  many  of  you  know,  million,?  of 
acres  of  public  lands  are  In  poor  condition— 
from  over-use,  from  natural  erosion  by  wind 
and  water.  Millions  of  acres  are  less  produc- 
tive than  they  could  be,  because  the  water 
that  does  fall  quickly  runs  off. 

These  long-neglected  rangelands  wiu  re- 
spond to  treatment.  In  the  years  to  come,  I 
think  we  must  see  these  lands  more  as  a 
storehouse  of  many  values.  Our  objectives 
must  be  better  range  condition,  not  forage 
production  alone.  Good  range  condition  is 
the  key  to  a  sustained  yield  of  forage  for 
domestic  livestock,  wildlife  habitat,  and 
watershed. 

One  cannot  travel  across  t'nis  country,  and 
see  the  magnificent  open  land  that  lies  be- 
tween the  cities,  without  developing  a  great 
sense  of  pride.  Perhaps  a  lack  of  pride  lies 
beneath  the  unrest  today,  a  lack  of  meaning 
In  the  day-to-day  routine.  Wherever  we  can 
make  a  choice  that  will  lead  to  more  mean- 
ingful and  satisfying  employment  on  the 
land,  I  think  we  will  have  made  the  wiser 
choice. 

I  know  that  you  share  my  concern  for  our 
future,  and  hope  you  share  my  optimism  for 
conservation  in  the  days  ahead.  Let  us  hear 
from  you.  We  need  your  constructive  voice 
if  the  wiser  choice  Is  to  be  made. 

Thank  you. 
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ADMINISTRATrV'E  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
in  1964.  I  sponsored  legislation  to  create 
the  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States.  Hearings  were  held  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  and  on  August  30,  1964,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  signed  the  Administrative 
Conference  Act. 

For  a  number  of  years,  too  long  per- 
haps to  suit  many  of  us,  the  administra- 
tion searched  for  an  appropriate  chair- 
man to  head  up  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference. Recently,  Jerre  S.  Williams,  of 
the  University  of  Texas  Law  School,  was 
appointed,  and  his  nomination  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  as  chairman  of  this  Con- 
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;„„«.  It  IS  m  un<lers.and,„g  .h«  Pro-  -  J^^SHm  "U''X?pi"'^;E! 

'p«or  Williams   is   an   able   and   astute  ^^^^^^^    ^   Washington    columnist    Charles 

'^•idual   Because  of  this  long  delay,  it  g^rtlett,  Mr.  Bovd  is  interpreting  Ms  new  de- 

pven  more   imperative  that   the   Ad-  partmenfs  charter  broadly  "to  exert  its  lev- 

'^.^ictrative  Conference  begin  immedi-  erage  m  behalf  of  the  victims  as  well  as  the     "YchiVan   students  who   sat   in   at   the 

°Sf  t^Sudv  the  many  problems  which  beneficiaries  of  new  methods  of  transporta-     X^elTf^the  Ann  Arbor  draft  board  in 

1^^  ^..^^"^^^V^L^r^     "se:retaryBoyd  himself  has  sald^  ••we  ^n      "    —    —  -"-"    — 

no  longer  afford  to  Ignore  the  fourth  dimen- 
sion m  transportation— its  effect  on  the  en- 
vironment. Transportation  today  determines 
not  onlv  hew  well  we  can  move  in  our  cities:^ 


the  official  opinions  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  courts  of  the  Nation. 

On  January  6.  1966.  in  response  to  my 
letter  of  December  21.  1965,  protesting 
the    reclassification    of    University    of 


Ss  of  concern  which  I  hops  the  new 
Serence  will  consider  include-but 
Sould  not  be  limited  to-^elay  in  ad- 
Tnistrative  proceedings,  bureaucratic 
fbuse  of  individual  citizens,  adaptation  of 
Jhe  concept  of  ombudsman  to  our  Fed- 
eral system,  and  continuing  review  of  the 
newly  enacted  Freedom  of  Information 

^Last  Sunday's  Washineton  Post  con- 
tained an  editorial  entitled  "Agency- 
Mprovement  Device,"  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  obiection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  5.  19671 
Agenct-Impbovement  Device 
Few  acts  of  Congress  have  been  as  grossly 
neglected  as  the  law  to  set  up  the  U.S.  Ad- 
ministrative conference  to  Improve  the 
operations  of  the  Governments  quasl-Ju- 
S  agencies.  This  act.  devised  by  an 
eminent  group  of  experts  and  passed  unani- 
nTouslV  by  congress  In  1964.  Is  designed  to 
do  for"  the  administrative  agencies  what  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States  has 
done  for  the  Judicial  system.  Yet  three  years 
passed  with  nothing  being  done  because  the 
top  position  m  the  new  system  was  left 
vacant.  .  , 

Now  at  last  Jerre  S.  Williams,  law  profes- 
sor of  the  University  of  Texas,  has  been 
nominated  and  confirmed  to  be  chalnnan 
of  the  Conference  and  it  Is  hoped  that  the 
venture  will  get  Into  motion.  The  Conference 
is  to  be  a  clearing  house  for  complaints  of 
all  kinds.  Involving  the  administrative  proc- 
ess It  will  be  Mr.  Williams'  task  to  screen 
these  complaints,  dismissing  the  frivolous 
ones  and  sending  the  others  to  a  12-man 
council,  which  Is.  Incidentally,  yet  to  be 
named.  The  end  result  would  be  an  expert 
study  of  meritorious  complaints,  debate  of 
the  findings  in  the  Conference  (made  up 
largely  of  agency  representatives)  and  fi- 
nally recommendations  to  change  faulty 
procedures  and  practices. 

The  courts  have  found  their  self-improve- 
ment mechanism  to  be  highly  useful.  In  the 
far-flung  administrative  agencies  there  is 
still  greater  need  to  focus  attention  upon 
arbitrarv  conduct,  Inefficiencies  and  citizen 
grievances.  Now  that  the  first  step  has  been 
taken  toward  setting  up  this  hopeful  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  the  President  and 
Congress  ought  to  make  a  special  point  of 
giving  It  the  tools  It  will  need  so  as  to  over- 
come the  consequences  of  Its  slow  start. 


MR.  BOYD'S  HUMAN  CONCERN 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  October 
28,  1967.  the  Greensboro  Daily  News  of 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  published  a  thoughtful 
editorial  entitled  "Mr.  Boyd's  Human 
Concern,"  which  pays  just  tribute  to  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  Alan  S.  Boyd. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr.   Botd's   HtJMAN    Concern 

The  nation's  first  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation. Alan  S.  Boyd,  appears  to  be  setting  an 
exciting  precedent   which.   If   continued   by 


it  determines  how  well  we  can  live  In  them. 

Three  cheers  and  a  chorus  of  "amen"  to 
that.  Hearing  that  attitude  from  a  man  of 
such  high  position  should  gladden  the  hearts 
of  everv  motorist  who  is  stopped  regularly  at 
railroad  crossings  and  every  pedestrian  who 
must  risk  his  neck  crossing  busy  freeways. 
More  applause  is  due  from  home  owners 
whose  peace  Is  destroyed  by  the  rumble  of 
trucks  or  the  boom  of  Jet  planes,  from  city 
workers  who  must  endure  the  noise  of  traf- 
fic and  commuter  trains,  and  from  beach 
visitors  who  must  dodge  petroleum  globs 
spilled  bv  tankers 

Since  the  dust  of  our  first  unpaved  high- 
ways seeped  Into  otherwise  Immaculate 
homes  we  have  been  aware  that  modern 
transportation  is  a  mixed  blessing.  As  me- 
chanical Insolence  has  Increased,  so  has  hu- 
man indignation.  People  have  closed  some 
shopping  areas  and  parks  to  traffic,  and  they 
have  blocked  highway  bulldozers  with  their 
bodies.  Residents  near  expanding  airports 
have  Insisted  that,  by  thunder,  no  aircraft 
will  roar  over  their  homes  and  one  German 
even  devised  a  catapult  to  sling  dumplings 
at  low-flvlng  planes. 

It  was  past  time  for  the  people's  govern- 
ment to  take  up  the  peoples  cause,  and 
Secretary  Bovd — despite  pressure  from  man- 
ufacturers and  movers  of  the  transportation 
industry— Is  demonstrating  that  he  Is  the 
man  for  the  mission.  He  Is  Insisting,  for  a 
starter,  that  the  Federal  Aviation  Act's  con- 
cept of  "public  convenience  and  necessity" 
include  people  adversely  affected  by  air 
transportation  as  well  as  those  who  cheer- 
fully and  profitably  use  it  Furthermore,  he 
is  putting  architects,  sociologists  and  city 
planners  to  work  with  traffic  engineers  In 
proposing  Interstate  highways— with  a  Bal- 
timore route  as  a  pilot  project. 

In  his  concern  for  the  people  "who  have 
to  live  with"  major  highways.  Mr.  Boyd  Is 
requiring  two  public  hearings  on  proposed 
routes  that  need  federal  financing.  One 
meeting  concerns  the  Impact  of  the  hlgh- 
wav  upon  the  residents  along  Its  corridor, 
so  that  the  quality  of  life  at  home  need 
not  be  sacrificed  to  transportation  efficiency. 
This  emphasis  on  the  environment  of 
transportation,  on  how  its  technology  and 
construction  affect  the  people  whom  It  Is 
supposed  to  serve,  refiects  a  true  devotion 
to  the  public  interest.  If  Mr.  Boyd's  ad- 
mirable intentions  prevail,  the  US  Depart- 
mant  of  Transportation  can  help  us  all  to 
plan  for  man  over  machines.  And  that  Is 
why  the  office  was  created 


LEGALTFY  OF  GENERAL  HERSHEY'S 
INDUCTION  RECOMMENDATION 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  October 
26, 1967,  the  Director  of  Selective  Service, 
Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  recommended 
in  a  letter  to  the  Nation's  local  draft 
boards  that  anyone  liable  to  induction 
who  interferes  with  Selective  Service 
processes  or  with  military  recruitment 
be  deprived  of  his  deferment,  if  he  has 
one.  be  declared  delinquent  and  drafted. 

Mr.  President,  General  Hershey's  rec- 
onamendation  appears  to  be  contrary  to 


October  1965.  Hon.  Fred  Vinson.  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General,  stated: 

I  am  satisfied,  as  a  matter  of  both  law 
and  pollcv.  that  sanctions  of  the  Universal 
Military  -Training  and  Service  Act  cannot  be 
used  to  Etifie  constitutionally  protected  ex- 
pression of  views.  In  short,  where  opinion  Is 
expressed.  If  there  Is  no  transgression  of  law. 
then  no  sanctions  can  be  imposed  If  there  Is 
a  trans^'resslon,  then  the  sanctions  which 
attach  to  It  are  all  that  should  be  applied. 

On  January-  30,  1967,  Judge  Medina, 
speaking  for  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Second  Circuit  in  a  case  Involving 
reclassification  of  two  Michigan  Univer- 
sity students  because  of  their  participa- 
tion in  the  October  1965  sitdown  demon- 
stration at  the  Ann  Arbor  draft  board, 
stated: 

We  hold  that  the  Local  Boards  lacked 
authoritv  to  decide  that  Wolff  and  Shortt 
were  "delinquents"  bv  reason  of  their  viola- 
tion of  the  terms  of  this  portion  of  Section 
12  Accordlnglv.  as  these  two  students  have 
never  been  indicted  or  tried  or  convicted 
of  this  offense  in  a  District  Court,  the  two 
Local  Boards,  appellees,  exceeded  their  Jur- 
isdiction  by   reclassifying   the   two  students 

I-A. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  prosecu- 
tion of  registrants  or  others  for  conduct  by 
them  in  violation  of  either  federal  or  state 
criminal  laws,  subject  to  such  defenses  as 
mav  be  alleged  and  established.  What  we 
hold  in  this  case  Is  that  It  is  not  the  func- 
tion of  local  boards  in  the  Selective  Service 
Svstem  to  punish  these  registrants  by  re- 
classifying them  I-A  because  they  protested 
as  they  did  over  the  Government's  involve- 
ment m  Vietnam.  Vfolf]  v.  Selective  Service 
Local  Bd.  16.  U.S.C.A.  2nd  Circuit  decided  Jan. 
30,  1967. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I.  like  you, 
Mr.  President,  do  not  want  to  encourage 
illegal  or  irresponsible  protest  over  our 
Involvement  in  Vietnam.  Many  of  the  re- 
cent protests  involve  illegal  acts  which 
cannot    be    condoned.    However,    under 
State  and  Federal  law.  sanctions  in  the 
form  of  fines  and  jail  terms  can  be  ap- 
plied to  illegal  acts  of  protest.  CanceUa- 
tion  of  a  student's  deferment  is  not,  how- 
ever  one  of  the  sanctions,  under  either 
the  'existing  selective  service  law  or  its 
regulations,   which   can   be    applied   by 
General    Hershey    to    draft    protesters. 
Further,   such   cancellation   appears   to 
violate    the   Constitution's    due    process 
guarantee   and   curtail   the  exercise  of 
First  Amendment  rights. 

It  takes  no  Harris  or  Gallup  poll  to 
know  that  voung  men  who  throw  a  rock 
through  their  draft  boards  front  window 
are  not  popular— but  their  constitu- 
tional rights  are  not  dependent  upon 
their  popularity. 

On  November  10.  1967,  I  wrote  Attor- 
ney General  Clark  requesting  an  opinion 
of"  the  Department  of  Justice  on  the 
legality  of  General  Hershey's  recom- 
mendation. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  urianimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  Gen- 
eral Hershey's  letter  of  October  26  and 
several    recent    newspaper    stories    and 
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editorials  concerning  General  Hershey's 
recommendation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

National  Headquarters. 
Selective  Service  Ststem. 
Wastiington,  DC.  October  26. 1967. 
Letter  to  all  members  of  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

The  basic  piirpose  and  the  objective  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  Is  the  sxirvlval  of 
the  United  States.  The  principal  means  used 
to  that  end  Is  the  mlUtary  obligation  placed 
by  law  upon  all  males  of  specified  age  groups. 
The  complexities  of  the  means  of  assuring 
survival  are  recognized  by  the  broad  author- 
ity for  deferment  from  military  service  In  the 
National  health,  safety,  or  interest. 

Important  facts  too  often  forgotten  or  Ig- 
nored are  that  the  military  obligation  for 
liable  age  groups  Is  universal  and  that  defer- 
ments are  given  only  when  they  serve  the 
National  interest.  It  Is  obvious  that  any  ac- 
tion that  violates  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  or  the  Regulations,  or  the  re- 
lated processes  cannot  be  In  the  National 
Interest.  It  follows  that  those  who  violate 
them  should  be  denied  deferment  In  the  Na- 
tional interest.  It  also  follows  that  Illegal 
activity  which  Interferes  with  recruiting  or 
causes'  refusal  of  duty  in  the  military  or 
naval  forces  could  not  by  any  stretch  of  the 
Imagination  be  construed  as  being  in  support 
of  the  National  Interest. 

The  Selective  Service  System  has  always 
recognized  that  It  was  created  to  provide 
registrants  for  the  Armed  Forces,  rather 
than  to  secure  their  punishment  for  dis- 
obedience of  the  Act  and  Regulations.  There 
occasionally  will  be  registrants,  however,  who 
will  refuse  to  comply  with  their  legal  re- 
sponsibilities, or  who  will  fall  to  report  as 
ordered,  or  refuse  to  be  Inducted  For  these 
registrants,  prosecution  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  must  follow  with  promptness 
and  effectiveness.  All  members  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  must  give  every  possible 
assistance  to  every  law  enforcement  agency 
and  especially  to  United  States  Attorneys. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  misguided  regis- 
trants vrtll  recognize  the  long-range  signifi- 
cance of  accepting  their  obligations  new. 
rather  than  hereafter  regretting  their  ac- 
tions performed  under  unfortunate  influ- 
ences of  misdirected  emotions,  or  possibly 
honest  but  wholly  Illegal  advice,  or  even 
completely  vicious  efforts  to  cripple.  If  not  to 
destroy,  the  unity  vital  to  the  existence  of 
a  nation  and  the  preservation  of  the  liberties 
of  each  of  our  citizens. 

Demonstrations,  when  they  become  Illegal, 
have  produced  and  will  continue  to  produce 
much  evidence  that  relates  to  the  ba^sls  for 
classification  and  In  some  instances,  even  to 
violation  of  the  Act  and  Regulations.  Any 
material  of  this  nature  received  In  National 
Headquarters  or  any  other  segment  of  the 
System  should  be  sent  to  State  Directors  for 
forwarding  to  appropriate  Local  Boards  for 
their  consideration. 

A  Local  Board,  upon  receipt  of  this  infor- 
mation, may  reopen  the  classification  of  the 
registrant,  classify  him  anew,  and  if  evidence 
of  violation  of  the  Act  and  Regulations  Is 
established,  also  to  declare  the  registrant  to 
be  a  delinquent  and  to  process  him  accord- 
inglv.  This  should  Include  all  registrants 
with  remaining  liability  up  to  35  years  of 
age. 

If  the  United  States  Attorney  should  desire 
to  prosecute  before  the  Local  Board  has  or- 
dered the  registrant  for  induction,  full  co- 
operation win  be  given  him  and  develop- 
ments In  the  case  should  be  reported  to  the 
State  Director  and  by  him  to  National  Head- 
quarters. 

Evidence  received  from  any  source  Indi- 
cating efforts  by  non-registrants  to  prevent 
Induction  or  in  any  way  interfere  Illegally 
with  the  operation  of  the  Military  Selective 


Service  Act  or  with  recruiting  or  Its  related 
processes,  will  be  reported  in  as  great  detail 
as  facts  are  available  to  State  Headquarters 
and  National  Headquarters  so  that  they  may 
be  made  available  to  United  States  Attor- 
neys. 

Registrants  presently  In  Classes  IV-F  or 
I-Y  who  have  already  been  reported  for  delin- 
quency. If  they  are  found  still  to  be  delin- 
quent, should  again  be  ordered  to  report  for 
physiciU  examination  to  ascertain  whether 
they  may  be  acceptable  In  the  light  of  cur- 
rent circumstances. 

All  elements  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
are  urged  to  expedite  responsive  classification 
and  the  processing  of  delinquents  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent  consistent  with  sound 
procedure. 

Lewis  B.Hershey. 

Director. 


[Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  Nov.  13.  1967] 

Genihial  Hershey  Once  More  Charges  Up 

Wrong  Hill 

Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey.  director  of  the 
Selective  Service  System,  has  unsheathed 
his  sword  and  cried  "Charge!"  to  his  troops 
and  It's  all  very  perplexing. 

The  general  once  again  seeks  to  use  the 
nation's  draft  laws  to  punish  dissent.  He 
has  Instructed  government  appeal  agents 
and  local  selective  service  board  members  to 
put  "delinquents"  in  uniform  and  delin- 
quents In  his  view  are  those  who  might  sit- 
in  and  block  the  operations  of  a  draft  board 
or  perhaps  turn  in  their  draft  cards. 

It  Is  all  very  perplexing  because  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  advised  the  general  last 
year  that  the  nation's  draft  laws  could  not 
be  used  to  punish  dissent  and  because  one 
of  the  most  prestigious  courts  in  the  nation 
ruled  earlier  this  year  precisely  on  this  point. 

Those  who  violate  laws,  the  trespass  laws 
for  example,  ought  to  be  punished,  but  they 
ought  to  be  punished  under  the  trespass 
laws,  not  under  the  selective  service  laws. 
Thus,  the  Department  of  Justice  said  last 
year : 

"As  a  matter  of  law  and  policy  the  sanc- 
tions of  the  universal  Tnilzfcy  training  and 
service  act  cannot  be  used  to  stifle  constitu- 
tionally protected  expression  of  vieics.  Jn 
short,  where  opinion  is  expressed,  if  there  is 
no  transgression  of  the  law,  then  no  sanc- 
tions can  be  imposed.  If  there  is  a  trans- 
gression, then  the  sanctions  which  attach  to 
it  are  all  that  should  be  applied." 

The  sanctions  which  attach  to  slttlng-ln 
at  a  draft  board  office  or  blocking  the  door- 
way to  an  office  do  not  Include  induction 
Into  the  armed  services. 

Judge  Harold  R.  Medina,  speaking  for  the 
Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  In  January, 
overruled  the  reclassification  of  students 
who  had  sat-ln  at  an  Ann  Arbor  draft  board 
office.  Said  this  respected  judge: 

"What  we  hold  in  this  case  is  that  it  is 
not  the  function  of  local  boards  in  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  to  punish  these 
registrants  by  reclassifying  them  1~A  be- 
cause they  protested  as  they  did  over  the 
government's   involvement   in    Vietnam." 

Nonetheless  Gen.  Hershey  charges  up  this 
same  hill. 

More  than  merely  seeking  to  have  those 
protesting  against  the  war  in  Vletn.im  re- 
classified and  put  Into  uniform.  Gen.  Hershey 
also  appears  Intent  on  having  those  who 
might  counsel  opposition  to  the  war 
punished  in  some  way.  The  sweep  of  his 
latest  fire  seems  to  include  some  clergymen 
of  conscience. 

In  addition,  he  directs  one  letter  of  In- 
struction to  "governmental  appeal  agents." 
These  agents  perform  a  public  defender  func- 
tion, aiding  those  who  wish  to  appeal  draft 
board  decisions.  The  effect  of  the  general's 
letter  Is  to  ask  these  agents  to  serve  as  spies 
and  stool  pigeons  for  the  draft  board. 

There's  been  a  steadily  growing  protest 
among   young  people  against   this   nation's 


Involvement  In  Vietnam  and  demonstrations 
against  the  administration's  policies  have 
often  been  demonstrations  at  draft  board 
offices.  These  have  sometimes  gotten  out  of 
hand.  Rowdlness  ought  to  be  punished  and 
constitutional  guarantees  do  not  allow  any- 
one  to  abuse  recruiters. 

But  there  are  laws  enough  to  prosecute 
these  offenses.  To  try  to  use  the  draft  laws 
as  criminal  statutes  and  to  translate  miu. 
tary  service  into  punishment  is  to  subvert 
the  laws  and  denigrate  the  armed  forces. 

Gen.  Hershey  lost  this  wrongheaded  battle 
before.  He  will  lose  It  again.  And  the  protest 
he  so  arrogantly  seeks  to  stifle  will  only  grow 
In  the  process. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Nov.  9.  1967] 
Demeaning  the  Draft  Act 

Selective  Service  Director  Lewis  B 
Hershey's  letter  to  local  draft  boards  urging 
that  college  students  who  Interfere  wltl: 
military  recruiting  officers  be  drafted  im- 
mediately  Is  so  silly  and  irresponsible  that 
one  wonders  whether  the  draft  chief  has  not 
outlasted  his  usefulness. 

The  idea  is.  of  course,  not  a  new  one.  It 
keeps  bobbing  up  only  to  be  knocked  down 
by  those  who  know  something  about  the 
law  and  how  it  Is  supposed  to  work.  Last 
year,  when  the  general  was  talking  about  an 
immediate  call-up  for  draft-card  burners,  a 
spokesman  for  the  Justice  Department  issued 
an  official  warning  that  the  draft  could  not 
be  used  as  a  way  of  punishing  dissent. 

To  be  fair,  the  general  Is  now  referring  to 
conduct  that  goes  beyond  dissent.  He  Is  re- 
ferring to  acts  of  physical  Interference  with 
military  recruiting,  and.  as  he  points  out, 
such  acts  are  forbidden  by  law.  But  the  dif- 
ference Is  Inconsequential,  because  the  crim- 
inal statutes  carry  their  own  penalties,  and 
these  penalties  do  not  Include  forfeiture  of 
draft  deferment. 

What  the  Selective  Service  Director  is  sug- 
gesting Is  that  the  local  draft  boards  set 
themselves  up  as  judge  and  jury  to  try  vio- 
lations of  law  and  then  apply  penalties 
which  the  law  does  not  recognize. 

Draft  deferments  are  given  "only  when 
they  serve  the  national  Interest."  And  thev 
may  presumably  be  withdrawn  when  they 
cease  to  serve  that  Interest.  But  the  armed 
services  of  the  United  States  are  not  a  penal 
colony  and  It  serves  no  discernible  "nationa: 
interest"  to  make  them  such.  Rep.  Eman- 
uel  Celler  (D-N.Y.)  called  one  of  the  gen- 
eral's previous  brainstorms  "demeaning  the 
draft  act,"  and  he  was  right. 

The  excesses  which  some  students  perpe- 
trate In  the  name  of  dissent  are  to  be  de- 
plored, but  because  they  are  dissent-con- 
nected and  often  well-motivated  they  must 
be  dealt  with  circumspectly  and  in  strict 
conformity  to  law.  The  general's  meat-axe 
approach  is  not  a  help.  It  is  time  for  someone 
to  crack  down  on  the  crack-down  Selective 
Service  Director. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  11.  1967] 
Hershey  SHorLO  Retire 

The  latest  decree  from  the  office  of  Selec- 
tive Service  Director  Hershey  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  convince  even  his  mopt  ardent 
supporters  that  he  should  retire.  In  a  letter 
to  draft  boards.  General  Hershey  recom- 
mended that  college  students  who  Interfere 
physically  with  military  recruiting  officers 
should  be  drafted  immediately. 

The  harassment  that  recruiters,  both  mili- 
tary and  civilian,  have  received  on  some  col- 
lege campuses  Is  deplorable,  but  the  Gen- 
eral's proposal  Is  outrageous. 

The  Selective  Service  Act  Is  not  a  penal 
statute  Intended  to  prescribe  the  penalty  for 
illegal  or  Immoral  or  otherwise  reprehensible 
behavior.  The  officials  who  operate  under  it 
are  not  courts  or  judges  empowered  to  as- 
certain guilt  and  prescribe  penalties.  To  put 
the  brand  of  a  criminal  statute  upon  the 
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f,  laws  is  to  denigrate  and  demean  the 
""^  ,  men  who  cheerfully  and  bravely  ac- 
'""fmlUtrry  service  as  a  patriotic  necessity, 
f^er^iie  l7a  '-punishment''  what  are  they 

'^^J'GenSs'sSy  recommendation  ought 
^/disregarded  and  some  very  drastic  step 
:^ou,d  b"'a"en  to  see  that  he  does  not  re- 
peat this  folly. 

-From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  12,  1967] 

'        RABBI    ASSAn^    HERSHEY    PROPOSAL    To 
DRAFT   SELECTIVE    SERVICE    FOES 

.  New  York  rabbi  took  sharp  issue  yester- 
day with  Lieut.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey's  rec- 
^mmVndation  that  draft  registrants  who  In- 
Xed  'rith  selective  Service  procedures  be 
H«-iared  delinquents  and  Inducted. 
^Israel  Margolies  told  worshipers  at 
BeS'  -^m  The  People's  Temple,  71  Thayer 
f'eet  that  the  Selective  Service  directors 
"d  rective"  was  a  "disgrace  to  our  democracy. 

He  said  such  a  "punitive  policy  would  con- 
ven  everv  draft  board  In  the  country  into 
Icoerclve  arm  of  the  Government,  and  the 
^my  into  an  instrument  of  penal  servitude 
fnr  dissenters."  .  , 

On  Oct  26  General  Hershey  sent  his  rec- 
oindatlon  to  the  nation's  4,100  local 
Zit  boards.  His  recommendations  are 
normally  interpreted  by  the  boards  as  in- 
structions. 

REAFFIRMED    ON    FRIDAY 

On  Friday,  the  general  said  in  Washington 
in  an  Interview  that  he  had  no  Intention  of 
rescinding  his  reconunedatlon.  even  If  tne 
Justice  Department  failed   to  support  him. 

The  White  House,  according  to  Rabbi  Mar- 
golies, raised  no  objection  to  the  general's 
recommendation. 

"This  would  seem  to  indicate,  he  said, 
"that  President  Johnson,  despite  his  fre- 
nuent  deference  to  every  American's  right 
to  dissent,  approves  of  a  plan  that  is  clearly 
intended  to  deter  and  punish  dissent. 

"Apparently  despairing  of  achieving  that 
elusive  consensus  that  would  provide  him 
with  a  broad  base  of  support  on  Vietnam. 
Mr  Johnson  Is  now  prepared  to  use  the  war 
as  a  means  of  bludgeoning  our  young  people 
into  silence.  This  Is  a  brutal  form  of  black- 
mall  that  contradicts  the  basic  principles  of 
our  democracy,  and  Is  unworthy  of  the 
President." 

Reminding  the  worshipers  that  yesterday 
was  Veterans  Day,  the  rabbi  said  he  was  im- 
pelled to  ask  the  veterans'  groups,  "who  often 
act  as  though  they  had  cornered  the  market 
in  patriotism,  whether  they  Indeed  serve  the 
memory  of  our  dead  and  the  Ideals  of  our 
nation  best  by  approving  every  aggressive 
move  that  the  United  States  makes  overseas. 

"BARBARISM"    CHARGED 

"It  is  my  earnest  belief,"  he  continued, 
"that  those  who  demonstrate  for  peace  are 
more  compassionately  concerned  about  our 
boys  in  Vietnam  than  those  who  fulminate 
for  more  men,  more  arms,  more  bombing,  yes. 
and  more  barbarism  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war. 

"Those  who  object  to  the  Americanization 
of  an  Internal  power  struggle.  In  which  far 
more  American  soldiers  are  fighting  and  dying 
than  Vietnamese,  are  more  devoted  to  both 
America's  boys  and  Its  democratic  principles 
than  those  who  wave  the  flag  and  demand 
victory." 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  11,   1967( 
Hershey    Is    Firm    on    Draft    Policy— He 
Would  Call  Up  Protesters  Despite  Law- 
yers' Stand 

(By  Nell  Sheehan) 
Washington.  November  10.— Ueut.  Gen. 
Lewis  B.  Hershey  said  today  that  he  did  not 
Intend  to  rescind  his  recommendation,  even 
if  the  Justice  Department  did  not  support 
him,   that   draft  registrants  who   interfered 


with  Selective  Service  procedures  be  declared 

delinquents  and  inducted.  Mi.^^tnr 

The  74-vear-oId  Selective  Service  director 
made  the  statement  In  a  telephone  Interview 
after  he  had  been  Informed  that  Justice  De- 
partment attorneys  concluded  tentatively 
that  a  proposed  executive  order  to  reinforce 
his  recommendation  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional. ,  ,  „„„ 

The  attomevs.  informed  sources  said  yes- 
terday therefore  reached  an  initial  determl- 
natloii  that  the  general's  original  recom- 
mendation was  unconstitutional  as  well. 

"I  have  no  intention  of  rescinding  my  rec- 
ommendation." the  general  said. 

The  recommendation  was  contained  in  a 
letter  from  General  Hershey  on  Oct.  26  to 
the  nation's  4.100  local  draft  boards  The 
general's  recommendations  are  normally  in- 
terpreted by  the  boards  as  instructions. 

WOULD    HEED    JOHNSON 

Although  the  general  has  denied  that  he 
is  attempting  to  suppress  protests  arising 
from  the  Vietnam  war.  his  move  has  been 
widely  interpreted  as  an  effort  to  bring  to  a 
halt  the  recent  outbreak  of  demonstrations, 
some  violent,  acalnst  the  draft  and  military 
recruitment  bv  threatening  any  students  or 
other  draft  registrants  involved  with  immi- 
nent induction.  

He  said  that  at  this  point  he  would  revoke 
his  recommendation  only  If  he  was  told  to 
do  so  bv  President  Johnson. 

"If  soinebodv  told  me  that  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  Government  at  its  top  was  dif- 
ferent," he  said,  "then  I  would  change  It  [the 
recommendation  (." 

He  noted  that  he  had  reversed  his  position 
on  a  draft  lottery  last  year,  after  long  op- 
position, when  he  was  told  that  ttie  Presi- 
dent had  decided  to  advocate  the  creation  of 

°""I  changed  mv  position  pretty  quick  when 
the  word  came  down."  he  said.  "But  so  far 
he  added,  referring  to  his  recommendation  of 
Oct.  26,  "I  haven't  heard  anybody  up  there 
say  a  word  about  this  one." 

General  Hershev  said  that  he  believed  that 
Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  would  sup- 
port him  in  the  end  and  would  reject  the 
findings  of  lower-ranking  Department  of 
Justice  attorneys  on  the  proposed  executive 
order. 

WILL  STAND  FAST 

"They  "  he  -aid,  referring  to  these  attor- 
neys "don't  make  the  final  decision  over 
there.  I  don't  always  accept  the  advice  of 
mv  general  counsel,  you  know." 

But  he  said  that  whatever  the  outcome,  he 
did  not  intend  to  rescind  the  recommenda- 

General  Hershey  asserted  that  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  and  Its  accompanying  Fed- 
eral regulations,  which  have  the  force  of  law. 
already  contained  authority  for  the  local 
boards  to  Implement  his  recommendation, 
and  that  he  did  not  legally  need  the  execu- 
tive order.  .    ..  ^        ,^    ..t 

"I  think  we've  already  got  it,  he  said.  I 
thought  it  was  there  two  years  ago.  I'm  not 
much  on  usurping  the  law  and  the  Constltu- 

He  said  that  he  had  submitted  the  pro- 
posed executive  order  simply  to  "reinforce 
his  recommendation  and  "to  be  quite  sure 
there  isn't  any  division  of  opinion  between 
us  and  our  lawyers." 

He  used  the  term  "our  lawyers"  to  refer 
to  the  Justice  Department  as  the  legal  de- 
partment of  the  Federal  Government. 

"If  the  Justice  Department  went  along,  he 
said,  "then  I  didn't  have  to  worry  about 
them  being  doubters." 


Lieut.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey  today  of  at- 
tempting to  stifle  dissent  by  urT-ng  the 
drafting  of  students  and  others  who  Inter- 
fere with  the  draft  or  the  recruitment  of 
volunteers.  . 

The  association  asked  In  a  telegram  to  the 
Selective  Service  director  that  his  letter  of 
Oct.  26  to  local  draft  boards  recommending 
such  action  be   'promptly  rescinded  " 

The  association  contended  that  General 
Hershey's  letter  "would  allow  penalty  with- 
out regard  for  the  American  tradition  of  due 

process  of  law."  ,  ^, 

"More  importantly,"  It  said,  "your  letter 
sets  down  such  a  vague  standard  that  local 
boards  may  Induct  persons  for  the  exercise 
of  constitutional  rights.  The  mere  existence 
of  this  undefined  power  to  use  the  dralt  as 
a  punitive  instrument  must  therefore  have 
a  chilling  effect  upon  academic  freedom  and 
free  speech  and  assembly  as  guaranteed  by 
the  First  Amendment." 

The  telegram  was  sent  In  the  name  of  the 
association  bv  Clark  Byse.  a  Harvard  law  pro- 
fessor who  is  Its  president,  and  Bertram 
H  Davis,  its  general  secretary.  The  associa- 
tion is  the  country's  leading  organization  of 
college  teachers 

General  Hershev  recommended  In  his  let- 
ter to  the  nation's  4.100  local  draft  boards 
that  anyone  liable  to  Induction  who  inter- 
feres with  Selective  Service  processes  or  with 
military  recruitment  be  deprived  of  his  de- 
ferment, if  he  has  one.  declared  a  delinquent 
and  drafted  as  soon  as  possible. 

Delinquents  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
draft  list.  General  Hershey's  recommenda- 
tions are  normally  interpreted  as  Instruc- 
tions by  local  boards.  „„„»., 
The  general  contended  that  defermente 
were  granted  only  "when  they  serve  the 
national  interest"  and  that  interference  with 
draft  procedures  or  recruitment  was  not  in 
the  national  interest."                  .»,„„*  rrni 

The  telegram  from  the  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Professors  asserted,  however,  that  the 
eeneral's  letter  was  not  In  the  "national  In- 
terest" and  thus  -we  urge  that  It  be  prompt- 
ly rescinded." 

■  Capt  William  Pascoe,  a  spokesman  for 
Selective  Service  headquarters  here,  said  he 
had  no  comment  to  make  on  the  telegram. 
The  telegram  was  understood  to  reflect  a 
belief  m  academic  circles  that  General  Her- 
shey Is  attempting  to  suppress  the  recent 
eruption  of  demonstrations,  some  violent,  on 
college  campuses  and  in  the  cities  by  threat- 
ening any  students  Involved  with  Imminent 
conscription. 

The  latest  incident  occurred  m  mid- 
October  when  the  police  in  Oakland.  Callf^ 
used  tear  eas  and  clubs  to  disperse  3.000 
students  and  other  opponents  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  who  were  besieging  the  Induction 
center  and  recruitment  station  there. 

The  White  House  appeared  to  be  attempt- 
ine  to  avoid  becoming  associated  with  Gen- 
eral Hershey's  letter  The  general  said  yester- 
day that  he  had  conferred  with  "somebody 
at  'the  White  House  before  Issuing  the  letter, 
but  George  Christian,  the  Presidential  press 
security,  declined  to  comment  when  asked 
about  this  today. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  10.  1967] 
PROFESSORS  Say  Hershey  Tries  To  Use  Draft 

To  Stifle  Dissent 

(By  Nell  Sheehan  1 
Washington,  November  9— The  American 
Association  of  University  Professors  accused 


.^N^•     ARBOR     action 

General  Hershev  took  a  similar  if  less 
sweeping  action  after  Michigan  University 
students  staged  a  sit-down  demcnstratlcn  in 
front  of  an  Ann  Arbor  draft  board  In  Oc- 
tober 1965.  ordering  10  of  the  demonstrators 
deprived  of  their  deferments  and  reclassified 
as  eligible  for  induction. 

The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit  declared  the  action  Illegal  last 
January,  however,  and  ordered  the  draft 
boards  to  rescind  the  reclassification 

Senator  Phillip  A.  Hart.  Democrat  of  Mich- 
lean  contended  today  that  the  generals 
latest  move  was  "inconsistent"  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General's  office  as  out- 
lined to  him  m  a  letter  of  January,  1966  from 
Assistant  General  Fred  M.  Vinson. 
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WON'T    COMMSm    ON    IXOAUTT 

Clifton  Session,  a  spokesman  for  the  At- 
torney General's  office,  declined  to  comment 
on  tbe  legality  of  General  Hershey's  Inten- 
tion to  have  registrants  who  Interfere  with 
the  draft  process  or  military  recruitment  de- 
clared delinquent  and  drafted. 

Mr.  Session  said,  however,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  classifying  an  Individual  as  a  de- 
linquent was  an  "administrative  matter  not 
a  legal  one." 

If  the  Individual  subsequently  refuses  to  be 
Inducted  his  action  would  then  become  a 
legal  question,  Mr.  Session  said,  and  "we 
would  prosecute  him  as  a  violator." 

Section  12  of  the  Military  Selective  Service 
.\ct  of  1967  states  that  anyone  "who  shall 
knowingly  fall  or  neglect  to  perform  such 
duty"  as  specified  by  the  act  or  who  "know- 
ingly counsels,  aids  or  abets  another  to  refuse 
or  evade  registration  or  service  in  the  armed 
forces  .  .  ."  becomes  a  violator  of  the  act. 

Section  1642.1  of  the  Federal  regulations 
implementing  the  act,  which  have  the  force 
of  law.  declares  that  any  violator  of  the  act 
who  Is  liable  to  service  may  be  declared  a 
draft  delinquent   and   conscripted   as   such. 

Meanwhile,  seven  Democratic  House  mem- 
bers Issued  a  statement  today  protesting 
against  General  Hershey's  action  as  "a  fla- 
grant denial  of  due  proceoe  clearly  designed 
to  repress  dissent  against  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam." 

They  were  Benjamin  Rosenthal  and  Wil- 
liam Ryan  of  New  York:  Donald  Eraser  of 
Minnesota;  Phillip  Burton,  Don  Edwards  and 
George  Brown  of  California,  and  Robert  Kas- 
tenmeler  In  Wisconsin. 

Senator  Hart  declared  today  that  the  gen- 
eral's move  was  a  danger  to  democracy"  and 
"demeans  the  military  service." 


CESSATION  OF  BOMBING  IN  VIET- 
NAM—VIEWS OF  MARINE  LANCE 
CORPORAL 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  few  weeks  a  great  deal  has  been  said 
here  about  Vietnam.  I  do  not  want  to 
belabor  my  colleagues  as  to  whether  or 
not  I  sigree  or  disagree  with  them. 

Much  of  the  debate  has  centered 
around  our  bombing  policy  in  Vietnam, 
and  what  the  future  of  this  policy  holds. 
Some  of  my  colleagues  advocate  an  un- 
conditional cessation  of  the  bombing, 
and  some  advocate  that  we  step  up  the 
bombing.  In  this  regard.  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
some  comments  from  one  of  our  men  in 
Vietnam. 

This  young  man  is  Marine  Lance  Cpl. 
J.  L.  Meltabarger.  and  he  hails  from 
Littleton,  Colo.  I  do  not  know  where  in 
Vietnam  he  is  stationed,  but  from  the 
contents  of  his  letter  I  assume  it  to  be 
close  to  the  demilitarized  zone.  I  would 
like  to  read  the  pertinent  portions  of  his 
letter: 

For  about  the  last  four  or  five  days  we 
had  been  being  hit  by  N.  V.  A.  (North  Viet 
Nam  Army)  artillery,  but  I  don't  think  we 
have  taken  any  Incoming  rounds  today.  It 
makes  things  rather  bad  having  to  Jump 
into  bunkers  or  holes  every  hour  or  so  but 
no  one  has  been  hurt  so  far.  At  least  they 
have  only  been  hitting  us  in  the  day  time 
which  lets  us  get  a  little  sleep  at  night.  We 
havent  been  hit  todny,  so  maybe  the  B-52's 
got  them  last  night.  A  "Recon"  patrol  found 
one  gun  four  miles  north  of  here  that  they 
were  hiding  In  a  tree:  they  would  lower  It 
and  Ore  and  then  drag  it  back  up  again. 

I  have  been  reading  and  hearing  about  a 
lot  of  Congreaamen  at  home  that  want  to  stop 
bombing  the  North.  When  they  do.  the  only 


thing  they  are  doing  is  signing  the  deaths  of 
a  lot  of  Marines.  If  they  do  stop,  the  NVA 
will  have  a  chance  to  resupply  and  they  will 
blow  this  base,  and  every  other  one  up  this 
way,  apart.  If  any  of  our  Congressmen  are 
taking  this  stand  I  wish  you  would  write  and 
tell  them  you  are  against  It.  I  think  that  I 
am  In  a  pretty  good  spot  to  know  what  I  am 
talking  about.  So  far,  I  think  we  have  been 
through  over  80  mortar,  rocket  and  artillery 
attacks! 

Mr.  President,  I  read  only  the  pertinent 
portions  of  this  young  man's  letter  be- 
cause the  rest  of  the  letter  is  of  a  personal 
nature  to  his  family  in  Littleton.  I  re- 
ceived permission  from  the  young  man's 
mother,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Meltabarger.  to  place 
these  portions  of  her  son's  letter  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

I  have  only  one  other  comment  to  make 
about  this.  When  Mrs.  Meltabarger  sent 
her  son's  letter  to  me.  she  penned  at  the 
bottom  of  his  letter  his  full  name  and 
rank,  and  the  following  comment: 

He  wUl  come  home  In  October.  God  willing. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
would  join  me  in  her  prayer  for  her  son's 
safe  return. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


ADVOCATE  ON  THE  BENCH 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  couple  of  years  I  have  been  most 
fortunate  in  having  as  a  summer  intern 
on  my  staff  a  young  man  of  exceptional 
capabilities. 

Mr.  Paul  Sandler  is  a  native  of  Balti- 
more, took  his  undergraduate  degree  at 
Hobart  College  in  New  York  State,  and 
is  now  a  law  student  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. He  is  soon  to  enter  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,  but  will  continue  the  study  of  law 
after  his  military  service. 

Mr.  Sandler  has  been  of  invaluable 
assistance  to  me  and  my  staff.  He  demon- 
strates the  finest  qualities  of  American 
youth — intelligence,  an  inquiring  mind, 
and  a  healthy  interest  in  politics  and 
American  government. 

Mr.  Sandler's  imdergraduate  thesis  on 
the  career  of  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall 
as  a  Federal  judge  has  just  been  con- 
densed and  printed  in  the  current  issue 
of  the  Georgetown  University  law  cen- 
ter's quarterly.  I  think  all  who  read  it  will 
agree  with  me  that  he  is  an  exceptional 
young  man. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article,  "Advocate  on  the 
Bench."  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thurgood  Marshall:  Advocate  on  the 

Bench 

(By  Paul  Sandler*) 

Few  men  living  today  have  done  more  to 
alter  social  trends  In  our  nation  than  Thur- 
good Marshall.  As  a  result  of  Marshall's  vic- 
tories before  the  Supreme  Court.  Negroes 
have  earned  their  right  to  vote  In  southern 


•Mr.  Paul  Sandler,  who  Is  presently  a  flrst- 
year  student  at  the  Law  Center,  originally 
wrote  an  undergraduate  thesis  on  Thurgood 
Marshall's  career  as  a  Federal  Judge.  Res  Ipsa 
has  been  granted  permission  to  print  a  con- 
densation of  Mr.  Sandler's  paper,  edited  by 
Clifford  J   Alexander,  of  our  editorial  board. 


primaries,'  to  be  free  from  "Jim  Crow"  re- 
strlctions  when  traveling  Interstate.^  and  to 
attend  public  schools  on  an  integrated  basis ' 

Marshall  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Maryland 
on  July  2.  1908.  That  same  summer,  a  bltte 
race  riot  erupted  in  Springfield,  Illinois:  two 
Negroes  were  killed,  and  many  were  d'rlveu 
from  the  city.  Troops  had  to  be  used  to  calm 
the  community.  Appalled  by  the  tragedy,  a 
group  of  white  citizens  organized  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  to  work  for  the  attainment 
of  a  society  of  "equity,  security,  and  freedom 
for  all."  In  later  years,  it  was  Thurgood 
Marshall  who  did  much  to  help  the  NAACP 
fight  its  legal  battles  and  bring  the  organiza- 
tion closer  to  achieving  its  goals. 

In  1933.  Marshall  graduated  from  Howard 
University  Law  School  magna  cum  laude  and 
entered  private  practice  In  Baltimore.  In  only 
three  years  he  established  one  of  the  largest 
practices  In  the  area,  specializing  in  cirtl 
rights  cases;  but  like  most  civil  rights  law- 
yers, he  seldom  earned  anything  but  respect 
Marshall  became  known  as  "the  little  man's 
lawyer":  yet  such  appellations  did  not  help 
him  pay  his  rent,  which  in  1934  he  could 
hardly  afford. 

In  1936.  when  Dean  Charles  Houston  lelt 
Howard  University  Law  School  to  become 
special  counsel  to  the  NAACP,  he  Invited 
Marshall  to  assist  him.  Two  years  later  Hous- 
ton retired  Into  private  practice,  with  Mar- 
shall succeeding  him.  Within  a  few  years, 
Marshall  was  named  Director-Counsel  to 
NAACP's  Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund. 
a  separately  Incorporated,  tax-exempt  entity 
which   relies  entirely   on  contributions. 

Beginning  In  1938,  Thurgood  Marshall  and 
the  NAACP  launched  a  full-scale  offensive 
against  racial  discrimination.  In  his  capacity 
as  counsel  for  the  NAACP,  he  earned  the  rep- 
utation of  "Mr.  Civil  Rights."  He  established 
such  a  fine  record  as  an  advocate,  that  Judges 
would  descend  from  the  bench  and  person- 
ally congratulate  him  for  his  superlative 
courtroom  presentations.* 

The  first  brief  which  Marshall  prepared 
In  his  new  position  was  brought  again.st  the 
University  of  Missouri  to  admit  a  Negro  to 
the  Law  School.  Lloyd  Gaines,  the  plaintiff. 
applied  for  admission  to  the  University  of 
Missouri  Law  School,  and  was  denied  admis- 
sion on  the  grounds  that  a  state  provision  to 
finance  the  graduate  and  professional  train- 
ing of  Negroes  in  schools  outside  the  state 
constituted  equality.  Marshall  challenged 
this  view,  and  so  did  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
December.  1938,  It  ruled  six-to-two  that 
equality  of  education  must  be  provided 
within  the  borders  of  the  state.' 

In  the  late  thirties  and  forties.  Marshall 
and  the  NAACP  progressed  at  what  seemed 
to  be  a  rapid  pace.  The  organization  often 
handled  over  500  cases  at  the  same  time.  In 
1944.  Smith  v.  Allwright,  231  U.S.  649.  de- 
clared the  "white  primary"  unconstitutional 
as  a  violation  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment. 
Marshall  had  established  the  right  of  Negroes 
to  vote  In  primary  elections.  Morgan  v.  Vir- 
ginia, 328  U.S.  373,  declared  unconstitutional 
the  state's  segregation  law  as  it  applied  to 
interstate  bus  passengers.  Shelley  v.  Kraemer, 
334  U.S.  1,  made  state  enforcement  of  ra- 
cially-restrictive housing  covenants  a  denial 
of  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  forties,  the  NAACP 
leaders  began  to  realize  that  much  of  their 
success  was  really  failure  in  disguise.  Rather 
than  continue  to  define  and  clarify  equality 
under  the  "separate  but  equal"  doctrine  of 
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1  Smith  V.  Allwright,  321  U.S.  649. 

-  Morgan  v.  Virginia,  328  U.S.  373. 

^  Brown  V.  Board  of  Education,  374  U.S.  483. 

♦  "May  It  Please  The  Court,"  Time,  Decem- 
ber 21,  1965.  p.  19. 

"  Missouri  ex  Rel.  Gaines  v.  Canada.  305 
U.S.  337. 


Di«i«;  V   Ferguson.  163  U.S.  537.  the  leaders 
,  tie  NAACP  decided  to  go  directly  to  the 
%,,!  of  the  problem,  that  Is.  segregaUon  It- 
"T^ey  boped  to  reverse  the  ruling  that 
ftTnarate   but   equal"    was   constitutionally 
,!!fi    In  1950,  two  of  Marshall's  court  vlc- 
'Xs   emboldened    tiieir    hopes.    Sweatt    ^. 
Tmer  339  U.S.  629,  required  the  University 
^?  Texas  to  admit   Mr.   Sweatt  to   its   Law 
S-hnol    The  state  had  originally  responded 
Seatt's  application  by  hastily  establlsh- 
S/a  separate  law  school  for  Negroes  but  the 
Sforeme   Court   declared   that   such    a   law 
ihool  was  not  equal  to  the  University  of 
ToZ.  Law  school,  in  McLaurin  v.  Oklahoma 
^uTe    Regents    for    Higher    Education     33Q 
ns  637  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  Okla- 
homa violated  "equality  of  education  bene- 
fl,c-  when  It  forced  McLaurin  to  sit  apart 
From  students  in   class.   A   conference   wa^ 
Tued  at  Howard  University  and  the  NAACP 
^anlzed  its  plans  and  objectives.  The  or- 
aaiizatlon  decided  first  to  attack  segrega- 
^n  on  all  school  levels,  not  Just  the  grad- 
uate level.  .    ^ 

Five  cases  were  considered  together  before 
the  supreme  Court  In  1952.'  Marshall  himself 
wBued  the  Clarendon  County,  South  Caro- 
toa  cases,  which  was  crucial.  The  Supreme 
court  in  June,  1953.  gave  Marshall  and  his 
opponents  In  court  a  list  of  questions  to  be 
a^wered  concerning  the  historical  back- 
ground of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Mar- 
shall finding  the  resources  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity Law  School  to  be  Insufficient,  or- 
ganized the  greatest  cooperative  team  in 
feeal  hlstorv.  More  than  seventy-five  white 
and  Negro  historians,  psychologists,  and  so- 
ciologists met  at  their  own  expense  in  Sep- 
tember. 1953,  to  assist  Marshall  and  his 
cause.  They  filed  a  235-page  brief  in  the 
Supreme  Court  that  November. 

In  the  courteoom  Marshall  was  uneasy.  He 
was    always    nervous    before    his    Supreme 
Court  presentations,  but  once  he  began  his 
deuvery  he  remained  relaxed  and  confident. 
He    was    arguing    against    John    W     Davls^ 
known  to  many  as  the  "Dean  of  American 
Uw"  The   night   before   the   court  session. 
Marshall  and  his  organization  went  through 
a  unique  exercise,  which  Dean  Houston  had 
oreanlzed   years   before.   Lawyers,    acting   as 
judges,  and  students  sitting  in  the  moot  cour. 
room  of  the  Howard  University  Law  School 
would  try   to   anticipate  the   most   difficult 
questions  that  the  Supreme  Court  Justices 
might  ask  Marshall.  Once,  prior  to  the  Broun 
case,  a  student  raised  a  question  that  put 
Marshall  and  his  team  to  work  far  Into  the 
night  in  an  attempt  to  arrive  at   a  sound 
answer.  The  following  day.  Justice  Frankfur- 
ter asked  the  exact  question.' 

The  outcome  of  the  Brown  decision  was 
Marshall's  greatest  victory.  He  had  achieved 
his  goal.  The  doctrine  of  "separate  but  equal 
was  dead.  Chief  Justice  Warren.  In  his  opln- 
Ton  for  the  Court,  declared.  "We  conclude 
that  in  the  field  of  public  education  the  doc- 
trine of  separate  but  equal  has  no  place.  .  .  . 

ON     CIVrL    LIBEBTT 

The  concept  of  civil  liberty,  according  to 
Marshall,  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Juda^- 
Chrlstlan  concept  that  all  ™e°  ^",^^^^^/.,^„^ 
maintains  that  the  rights  of  the  Individual 
are  protected  and  guaranteed  by  the  consUtu- 
tlon  and  In  particular  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  a  "live,  warm,  vibrantly  active 
part  of  the  constitution."  •  Uberty  means  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  conduct  Ws  life  by 
the  rights  and  privileges  guaranteed  to  him 


'Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  supra. 
^Oliver  Allen.  "Chief  Counsel  for  Equal- 
ity." Life  Magazine,  June  13.  1955,  pp.  141- 
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^■"The  Tension  of  Change,"  Time,  Septem- 
ber 19.  1955,  pp.  23-27. 

"Interview  with  Thurgood  Marshall.  Oc- 
tober 26,  1965. 


by  the  constitution."'  He  U  an  activist,  always 
protective  of  individual  rights,  never  hesitant 
to  strike  out  at  government  acUons  which 
limit  an  individual's  freedom.  Marshall  s  con- 
tribution to  the  legal  system  while  on  the 
bench  of  the  Circuit  Court  was  his  advocacy 
of  this  philosophy.  „     ..v       r« 

m  united  States  ex  Rel.  J.  McGrath  v.  Lo 
Vallee.  319  F.  2d  308,  John  McGrath  was  in- 
dicted for  first  degree  robbery.  On  the  day  the 
case  was  called  for  trial,  McGrath  v^'thdrew 
his  plea  of  not  guilty  of  second  degree  rob- 
bery during  the  course  of  a  conference  In  the 
chambers  of  the  trial  judge. 

McGratii.   on   appeal,   petitioned   for   writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  claiming  his  plea  of  guUty 
was  not  really  of  his  own  volition  and  that 
due  process  was  violated.  He  stated  that  the 
trial  judge  had  told  him  "off  the  record    In 
a   conference    in   camera,   that    he   had   no 
chance  of  escaping,  and  that  if  he  pleaded 
guilty  to  second  degree  robbery,  he  would 
have     a  chance  of  receiving  a  lenient  sen- 
tence. .-Vs  it  turned  out,  McGrath  was  sen- 
tenced to  twenty-nine  years.  Just  short  of 
the  maximum  sentence.  The  court  transcript 
shows  that  McGrath  agreed  to  enter  a  guilty 
plea  based  upon  the  advice  of  the  trial  Judge. 
When  McGrath   made  his   appeal,   however. 
the  stenographic  transcript  and  records  of- 
fered  bv   the   state   refuted   his   contention 
that  he"  was  either  threatened  or  coerced  in 
rendering   his  plea.   The  Court  denied  Mc- 
Grath's  wTlt  of  habeas  corpus. 

Judge  Waterman,  for  the  Second  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  held  that  the  District  Court 
erred  because  it  did  not  have  a  hearing  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  the  questioned  steno- 
graphic transcript.  Thus  the  decision  of  the 
District  Court  was  reversed  and  remanded  to 
determine  the  authenticity  of  the  in  camera 

transcript.  .»v,  ♦»,=  ,» 

Marshall,  however,  disagreed  with  the  re- 
sult reached  bv  the  majority  decision.  He 
believed  that  the  controlling  question  In- 
volved in  the  case  was  whether  the  transcript 
Itself  was  sufficient  to  support  the  appellar.t  s 
claim:  and  in  his  view.  It  clearly  was. 

Here  said  Marshall,  Is  an  open  violation 
of  due  process  of  law.  Before  the  facts  were 
actually  determined,  the  Judge  made  a  con- 
clusion", and  advised  the  defendant  of  what 
xa  do  The  state  of  New  York,  said  Marshall, 
requires  that  a  plea  of  guilty  can  be  offered 
only  bv  the  defendant  himself  in  open  court. 
"The  safeguard  of  procedural  due  process, 
said  Marshall,  "remains  adequate  only  so 
long  as  it  is  inexorable." 

Toward  the  end  of  1963,  a  most  Important 
issue  was  before  the  Second  Circuit,  in  Unit- 
ed States  v.  Fay  333  F.2d  12.  The  case  in- 
volved the  search  of  George  Angelet's  apart- 
ment by  state  officials  without  a  warrant.  His 
subsequent  trial  and  appeal  occurred  after 
the  decision  in  Wolf  v.  Colorado.  338  U.S.  25, 
which  held  that  evidence  produced  by  unrea- 
sonable searches  was  not  admissible  in  a 
state  court  regardless  of  state  law.  and  be- 
fore Afopp  V.  Ohio.  367  U.S.  642,  which  over- 
ruled the  Wolf  case  by  making  the  Fourth 
Amendment  applicable  to  the  states.  The 
critical  question  before  the  Court  wa£ 
whether  the  Mapp  decision  should  be  applied 
retroactively. 

Thurgood  Marshall.  Joined  by  Judge 
Smith  disagreed  with  the  majority.  He  sug- 
gested that  Mapp  V.  O^ito  was  not  Intended 
to  be  exclusive  only  to  Incidents  occurring 
after  the  1961  decision,  and  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  actually  did  consider  the  issue 
of  retroactivity.  Marshall  explained  that  the 
majority  opinion  by  Judge  Medina,  in  sup- 
porting the  proposition  that  the  primary 
reason  for  the  Mapp  decision  was  to  deter 
illegal  searches  and  seizures  in  the  future, 
ignored  the  intent  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
completely  overrule  Wolf. 

Marshall,  in  his  insatiable  search  for  de- 


'■»  Marshall.  Interview. 


tails,   proceeded   to   examine   footnote   nine 
of  the  Mapp  decision,  which  stated : 

■■\s  is  always  the  case,  however,  state  pro- 
cedural requirements  governing  assertion 
and  pursuance  of  direct  and  collateral  con- 
sUtutlonal  challenges  to  criminal  prosecu- 
tions must  be  respected.  We  note,  moreov-er, 
that  the  class  of  state  convictions  possibly 
affected  bv  this  decision  Is  of  relatively  nar- 
row compass  when  compared  with  Burris  v^ 
State  of  Ohio:  Griffin  v.  People  of  State  of 

Illinois.  ..."  ,   .      J  ..., * 

Prom  this  footnote.  Marshall  explained  that 
two  points  were  made  unmistakably  clear. 
First  that  the  likelihood  of  retroactive  ap- 
plication was  before  the  court,  or  it  would 
not  have  cited  Burns  and  Grifjin.  Second, 
the  footnote  sets  the  conditioning  for  appli- 
cation of   the  new   Mapp   doctrine 

Without  exception,  argued  Marshall,  retro- 
active  application    had    been    given    to    the 
orinciples    of    constitutional    law   developed 
over  the  years.  Just  prior  to  the  case  under 
consideration,   the   Supreme   Court   reversed 
a    1959   Ohio  conviction   based   on   a   guilty 
plea  entered   without  counsel  on   the  basis 
of  Gideon  v.  Wainwright.  372  U.S.  335.  The 
Supreme    Court    has   also    given    retroactive 
application  to  many  Involuntary  confession 
cases,  many  of  which  arose  from  the  Mapp 
decision.   -The    only    difference    between   the 
confession  cases  and  the  Mapp  case  Is  that 
applying    Mapp    In    a    retroactive    manner 
would   involve   overruling  prior  precedence. 
And  as  for  Judge  Medina's  statement  that 
New  York  has  an  interest  in  the  retroactive 
application    of   Mapp.    constitutional   rights 
are  personal,  said  Marshall,  and  may  not  be 
balanced  away. 

In  1964  Angelet  was  granted  certioraH  by 
the  Supreme  Court:  and  the  fate  of  retro- 
active application  was  sealed  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  rejected  It  by  a  seven-to-two 
decision,  the  same  margin  as  the  decision  of 
the  Second  Circuit.  Nevertheless.  Marshall 
displayed  in  his  dissent  to  United  States  v. 
Fry  the  thoroughness,  objectlveness.  and 
superb  argumentative  style  which  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  many  of  his  opinions. 

Perhaps  Marshall's  most  Ingenious  opin- 
ion—If  not  his  most  classic— wa£  In  Hetenyi 
v  Walter  Wilkins,  248  F.  2d  844.  In  1959.  the 
wife  of  George  Hetenyi  was  murdered.  One 
month  later  Hetenyi  was  indicted  for  murder 
In  the  first  degree,  and  was  later  tried  three 
times  on  the  same  Indictment.  At  each  trial 
the  evidence  presented  against  him  was 
found  to  be  circumstantial,  but  he  was 
finally  sentenced  to  forty  years  to  life 
imprisonment. 

Writing  for  the  majority  on  appeal,  Mar- 
shall argued  that  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  Imposes  certain 
restrictions  on  a  state's  power  to  reprc^e- 
cute.  He  explained  that  although  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  not  to  that  day  invalldal^ 
any  conviction  obtained  In  the  state  courts 
on"  the  ground  that  the  state  had  trans- 
gressed federal  constitutional  limitations, 
nevertheless,  authority  for  their  overruling 
the  lower  court  decision  could  be  der  ved 
from  the  previous  Supreme  Court  decisions 
in  which  a  "double  Jeopardy"  claim  was  In- 
terposed against  a  state,  and  also  from  the 
doctrine  of  selective  incorporation  supported 
by  a  majority  of  the  Court.  .    „  ,t„ 

"Marshall  paid  particular  attention  to  Palfco 
V  Connecticut.  302  U.S.  319,  In  which  Justice 
Cardozo  had  avoided  the  questions  of  due 
p^ess  and  double  Jeopardy.  -The  difference 
between  the  two  cases.  Marshall  argued^  lay 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  former  case  thestat* 
suffered  from  legal  error,  and  It  appealed 
not  on  the  conviction  obtained  but  on  the 
conviction  it  failed  to  obtain.  In  Hetenyi. 
however  the  defendant  had  petitioned  for 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  after  being  Imprisoned 
without  due  process  of  law. 

The  decision,  says  Marshall,  did  not  rest 
on  any  "federal,"  "basic  core."  or  "funda- 
mental  fairness"   standard,   which    he   con- 
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sldered  to  be  both  unnecessary  and  unde- 
sirable. Nor.  for  that  matter,  did  the  decision 
rest  on  any  Fourteenth  Amendment  or  BUI 
of  Rights  considerations.  ".  .  .  Prosecuting 
Hetenyl  for  the  first  degree  murder,  after 
the  completion  of  the  first  trial  was  cruel  and 
Inhuman  lmf)oslng  on  the  accused  a  hard- 
ship so  acute  and  shoclclng  that  our  policy 
win  not  endure.'  "  " 

ON    TORT    aUESTIONS 

Although  Marshall's  opinions  Involving 
tort  litigation  do  not  reflect  a  trend  as 
glamorous  as  his  civil  liberty  opinions,  cer- 
tain Important  aspects  of  his  philosophy  do 
emerge.  One  trait  Is  his  desire  to  preserve 
the  conformity  of  the  law. 

In  Shenker  v.  United  States,  322  F.  2d  622, 
American  Stevedores,  Inc.,  and  the  United 
States  filed  an  appeal  against  the  District 
Court's  award  of  $12,500  to  Maxwell  Shenker, 
a  stevedore  time-keeper  on  the  ship  Lt.  Rob- 
ert Craig,  owned  and  operated  by  the  United 
States.  As  Shenker  was  walking  with  a  steve- 
dore official  aboard  the  vessel,  he  suddenly 
tripped.  Injured  his  foot  on  a  wooden  plank, 
and  fell  from  a  platform.  The  accident 
caused  Shenker  to  sustain  severe  injuries 
and  a  permanent  limp.  When  he  brought 
suit  In  the  District  Court,  the  Lt.  Robert 
Craig  was  found  unseaworthy  based  upon 
the  Public  Vessels  Act;  Shenker,  however, 
was  found  fifty  percent  negligent,  therefore 
received  only  one  half  of  the  relief  which  he 
demanded.  The  United  States  was  awarded 
$12,500  indemnity. 

The  appellants,  the  United  States  and 
Stevedores,  Inc..  did  not  view  Shenker's 
duties  as  time-keeper  within  the  scope  of 
the  traditional  seaman's  work,  and  therefore 
challenged  the  District  Court's  ruling,  which 
entitled  Shenker  to  sue  upon  the  ship  own- 
er's warranty  of  seaworthiness.  Marshall, 
however,  demonstrated  that  the  Supreme 
Court  had  established  that  It  was  the  duty 
of  a  ship  owner  to  furnish  and  maintain  a 
seaworthy  vessel  not  only  to  seamen,  but 
also  to  stevedores  in  the  course  of  their  em- 
ployment aboard  the  vessel. 

The  United  States  and  Stevedores,  Inc.. 
also  claimed  that  the  District  Court  had  erred 
when  It  did  not  permit  an  entry  made  In 
official  log,  which  mentioned  that  Shenker 
had  tripped  over  "lattern"  and  not  "dun- 
nage." "  Marshall,  however,  refused  to  accept 
the  appellants'  claim  that  the  District  Court 
was  in  error,  and  he  compared  the  situation 
to  that  of  Palmer  v.  Hoffman,  318  U.S.  108. 
In  that  case,  the  Supreme  Court  refused  to 
admit  as  evidence  an  accident  report  offered 
by  a  defendant  railroad  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  engineer  of  a  train  Involved  In 
a  crossing  accident.  The  reasoning  of  Palmer 
was  directly  applicable  to  the  Shenker  case. 
Since  the  presentation  of  this  type  of  evi- 
dence was  rejected  by  the  higher  court,  Mar- 
shall deemed  it  necessary  to  make  a  similar 
ruling  in  the  Shenker  case. 

There  are  Judges  who  would  not  agree  with 
Marshall's  heavy  reliance  on  tradition."^ 
Judge  Friendly,  for  Instance,  in  the  Shenker 
case  dissented  with  Marshall  and  accused 
him  of  exaggerating  the  concept  of  stare  de- 
cisis. Friendly  quoted  Justice  Cardozo.  "  'the 
pushing  of  a  principle  or  precedent  .  .  .'  to 
the  limit  of  its  logic  .  .  .  may  take  it  to  a 
point  where  It  collides  with  another  of 
greater  pertinency  or  applicability."  Judge 
Friendly  felt  that  Marshall  relied  too  heavily 
on  precedent  and  was  Incorrect  in  not  ac- 
cepting the  statement  In  the  ship's  log. 
Nevertheless,  Marshall  was  writing  the  ma- 
jority decision,  and  the  Supreme  Court  ap- 
parently did  not  violently  disagree  with  him. 


"  Marshall,  Interview. 

"  If  the  appellants  could  prove  that 
Shenker  tripped  over  "lattern"  as  opposed  to 
"dunnage."  the  ship  would  not  be  considered 
unse<iwc.rthv. 

"  Marshall,  Interview. 


since    It    denied    certiorari    to    the    United 
States  and  Stevedores,  Inc. 

Another  of  Marshall's  attitudes  which 
emerges  in  his  opinions  in  tort  cases  Is  a 
confidence  in  the  Jury  system  and  a  deter- 
mination to  permit  Judges  to  take  as  little 
as  possible  out  of  jury  hands.  In  Hooks  v. 
New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.,  327  P.  2d  259, 
he  refused  to  permit  the  District  Court  to 
set  aside  a  Jury  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  un- 
der Rule  50  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure  on  contributory  negligence 
grounds.  Again  in  Shepard  v.  New  York  and 
Hartford  Railroad,  300  P.  2d  129,  Marshall 
demonstrated  a  decided  reluctance  to  hold 
that  the  evidence  was  Insufficient  to  support 
the  Jury's  verdict. 

In  his  last  opinion  involving  a  tort  situa- 
tion, Ephraim  v.  Safeioay  Trails,  341  P  2d 
815.  Marshall  seems  to  abandon  procedural 
rigidity  and  reliance  on  precedent  to  disagree 
with  a  majority  opinion  which  reversed  a 
District  Court  Judgment  in  favor  of  a  Negro 
woman  assaulted  on  a  Safeway  motor  coach. 
The  case  was  clearly  treated  by  the  majority 
of  the  court  as  presenting  a  mundane  tort 
issue;  and  It  is  worth  our  attention  to  ob- 
serve that  until  this  particular  case,  he  had 
maintained  a  rather  uniform  attitude  In  tort 
adjudication. 

Mrs.  Ephraim,  the  plaintiff,  while  traveling 
from  New  York  to  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
transferred  from  the  main  transit  line  of 
Safeway  Trails  and  continued  en  route  on 
a  secondary  carrier  to  her  destination.  When 
she  refused  to  vacate  her  seat  at  the  front 
of  the  bus  for  a  white  person,  she  was  mer- 
cilessly beaten.  The  question  before  the  court 
was  whether  Safeway  Trails  was  liable  for 
Mrs.  Ephraim's  injuries,  which  were  actually 
received  on  a  secondary  carrier  not  connected 
with  the  Safeway  Trails  Line. 

Judge  Lumbard.  in  the  majority  opinion, 
pointed  out  that  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
Louisville  and  NJi.R.  v.  Chatters,  279  U.S. 
320.  had  settled  that  an  Initial  carrier  may 
not  be  held  liable  for  the  torts  of  a  connec- 
tion carrier.  Marshall,  nevertheless,  did  not 
accept  the  Supreme  Court  case  as  controlling, 
and  radically  differed  from  his  brethren  of 
the  court.  In  this  case,  Marshall  seems  to 
have  retreated  from  his  previous  convictions 
of  following  precedents  established  by  the 
Supreme  Court  and  of  not  disrupting  the 
conformity  set  by  the  high  tribunal,  as  in  the 
Shenker  case  The  key  to  understanding  his 
position  is  not  difficult  to  find.  The  only  ques- 
tion left  is  to  what  extent  will  the  color  of 
civil  rights  in  a  non-civil  rights  section  affect 
his  approach  in  an  individual  case. 

ON    BUSINESS    LAW    AND    THE    ECONOMIC    REALM 

When  Thurgood  Marshall  was  appyolnted  to 
the  bench  in  1961,  few  people  were  aware 
that  his  legal  experience  extended  Into  the 
realm  of  business  law.  During  his  law  prac- 
tice in  Baltimore,  Marshall  represented  three 
of  the  largest  Negro  corporations  In  the  area; 
a  steam  laundry,  a  newspaper,  and  a  loom 
company.'*  Although  there  were  certain 
aspects  of  business  law  In  which  Marshall 
lacked  great  experience."  he  was  in  no  way 
ill  prepared  to  face  the  most  Intricate  and 
controversial  problems  of  labor  law,  corpora- 
tion law,  and  the  tax  law." 


'♦Marshall,  Interview. 

"Sidney,  E.  Zlon,  New  York  Times  Maga- 
zine. August  22,  1965,  p.  70. 

"^  Interviews  with  Professor  Elwood  Chl- 
so!m.  Professor  of  I>aw,  Howard  University. 
September  22,  1965;  Ralph  S.  Spitzer,  First 
Assistant  to  the  Solicitor  General,  October 
7.  1965:  James  O.  Freedman,  former  law  clerk 
of  Judge  Marshall,  currently  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Law.  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law 
School.  October  23,  1965;  and  Owen  Flss,  for- 
mer clerk  of  Judge  Marshall,  and  presently 
law  clerk  for  Justice  Brennan,  November  7. 
1965. 


An  opinion  which  well  suggests  this  point 
Is  one  of  Marshall's  most  complicated,  iVa^. 
sau  Lens  Co.  v.  Commissioner,  308  F.  2d  39 
The  case  Involved  a  petition  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  against  Henry  j 
Pildes.  corporate  taxpayer  of  the  Nassau  Leng 
Co.  The  issue  centered  around  the  income 
tax  deduction  made  by  Nassau  for  the  amor- 
tization of  an  original  issue  discount  on  cer- 
tain debenture  notes.  The  discount  was 
based  on  the  difference  between  the  value  of 
the  debentures  at  maturity  and  the  alleged 
purchase  price. 

The  Tax  Court  upheld  the  petition  of  the 
Commissioner  to  disallow  the  deduction  on 
the  ground  that  the  transfer  of  the  notes  to 
Pildes.  sole  stockholder  In  the  corporation 
was  made  for  purposes  other  than  business! 
i.e..  solely  to  avoid  taxes.  The  Tax  Court,  in 
ruling  against  Nassau,  did  not  bother  m 
make  any  Judgment  on  Pildes. 

Marshall  remanded  Nassau's  petition  and 
withheld  decision  on  the  Commissioner's. 
pending  the  outcome  of  remand.  Marshall 
said  that  the  Tax  Court  applied  an  erroneous 
legal  standard  when  it  placed  emphasis  on 
Pildes'  lack  of  business  purpose.  Rather  than 
concern  itself  with  "business  purposes",  Mar- 
shall thought  that  the  Tax  Court  should 
have  decided  the  question  solely  on  the  basis 
of  "non-at-arms-length  loans."  He  also  ex- 
plained that  the  Tax  Court,  by  its  own  ad- 
mittance, could  not  find  whether  Na-sau  had 
a  bona  fide  indebtedness  to  Pildes.  Since  the 
legality  of  an  amortization  deduction  hinged 
upon  the  Indebtedness  of  Nassau.  Marshall 
demonstrated  that  the  Tax  Court  could  not 
properly  reach  a  final  verdict. 

In  essence.  Marshall  was  saying  that  where 
Pildes  transferred  his  business  to  a  corpora- 
tion In  exchange  for  all  of  the  stock  of  the 
corporation  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
whereby  the  corporation  Issued  debenture 
notes  to  him.  the  corporation  was  not  de- 
prived of  Its  rights  to  an  amortization  de- 
duction on  the  grounds  that  there  was  solely 
a  lack  of  business  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 
corporation. 

The  significance  of  the  Nassau  case  is  great 
Here.  Marshall,  a  non-specialist  in  tax  law. 
is  remanding  a  case  to  the  tax  court.  The 
reaction  to  this  highly  erudite  opinion  was 
more  than  favorable."  although  many  of 
Marshall's  colleagues  could  hardly  compre- 
hend the  intricacies  of  his  craftsmanship  " 
Marshall's  approach  toward  government  in- 
tervention In  business  and  economics  is  one 
of  maximum  permissiveness.  In  Seneca  Na- 
tions V.  United  States,  338  F.  2d  55,  the 
Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  appealed  from  a 
summary  Judgment  In  a  condemnation  suit. 
In  October,  1963,  the  United  States  began 
condemnation  proceedings  to  acquire  cer- 
tain land  from  the  Seneca  Indians  In  Cat- 
taraugvis  Cotmty,  New  York.  In  connection 
with  the  Allegheny  Reservoir  Project.  The 
Seneca  Nation  filed  an  answer  Epeclflcally 
denying  that  the  portion  of  Its  land  was 
necessary  for  the  dam.  and  further  denied 
that  Congress  had  authorized  the  taking  of 
the  land  in  question. 

Marshall,  reluctant  to  restrict  the  govern- 
ment actions,  explained  that  the  issue  "at 
stake  was  a  very  narrow  one.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  Treaty  of  November  11,  1794,  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Seneca  Na- 
tion, which  Insured  the  Indians  the  right  to 
their  lands,  also  recognized  the  power  of 
Congress  to  take,  or  sanction  the  taking  of, 
the  lands  for  public  purposes,  without  re- 
gard for  the  Treaty. 

It  was  Judge  Moore,  dissenting,  who  argued 
that  the  majority  was  upholding  a  violation 
of  the  Treaty  of  1794,  and  who  quoted  Jus- 
tice Black  as  saying  "Great  nations  like  great 
men  should  keep  their  word." 
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Although  not  invariable,"  Marshall's  per- 
miffilve  attitude  Is  carried  out  to  a  surprising 
-wnt  In  Rutland  Railway  Corp.  v.  Brother- 
fZd  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  307  F.  2d  21. 
mVexample.  the  majority  held  that  a  railroad 
.not  entitled  to  an  Injunction  In  minor  dls- 
nutes  arising  out  of  the  railroad's  right  to 
?hanee  train  runs  and  reversed  the  District 
rnurt  judgment  against  the  union.  Marshall 
however,  while  recognizing  that  the  labor 
union  had  been  treated  unjustly,  argued  In 
a  dissenting  opinion  that  the  union  did  not 
oossess  the  legal  right  to  strike  without  first 
iaitlcipaUng  In  arbitration.  In  Marshall's 
oDlnlon  the  arbltraUon  procedure  would 
have  resulted  In  a  more  Judicious  settlement 
for  all  parties  involved." 

CONCLUSION 

During  his  four  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  ClrcvUt, 
Marshall  participated  In  approximately  four- 
bundred  fifty  decisions  and  wrote  nearly  one- 
hundred  flity  opinions."  Throughout  this 
time  his  position  on  the  bench  was  that  of 
a  liberal  In  social  and  economic  thought.  He 
was  always  willing  to  render  a  generous 
interpretation  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  and  he  consistently 
upheld  government  activity  in  areas  not 
affecting  civil  rights. 

In  the  procedural  aspects  of  adjudication, 
however.  Marshall  manifested  indications  of 
being  somewhat  conservative.  His  reliance 
upon  stare  decisis,  his  desire  to  maintain 
conformity  m  law  almost  suggest  that  he 
would  be  more  Interested  in  reaching  a  con- 
sistent decision  In  a  case  rather  than  an 
ethical  settlement.  Marshall  himself  has 
admitted  that  there  were  numerous  admi- 
ralty cases  in  which  he  decided  In  favor  of  the 
injured  seaman  not  because  of  any  belief  In 
the  seaman's  moral  right  to  recover  compen- 
sation, but  because  the  Supreme  Court  has 
established  a  precedent  which  Marshall  felt 
obligated  to  follow.-'^ 

Regardless,  however,  of  the  legal  problem 
before  the  court,  questions  Involving  per- 
sonally protected  constitutional  rights  seem 
to  have  taken  priority  over  every  other  con- 
sideration. Behind  Marshall's  attitude,  ap- 
parently. Is  the  belief  that  In  the  field  of 
business  and  economics,  statutes  and  regula- 
tions are  self-explanatory  and  give  no  moral 
comfort  or  protection  to  an  Individual.  When 
the  issue  involves  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment or  the  Bill  of  Rights,  however,  there  Is 
a  morality  question  at  stake. 


"Freedman.  Interview. 
"  Fiss,  Interview. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  CASE  AT 
STATE  UNIVERSITY  BICENTEN- 
^fIAL    DINNER 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day. November  10,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  deliv- 
ered an  address  at  the  State  University 
Bicentennial  Commission  dinner  in  hon- 
or of  Mason  Gross,  president  of  Rutgers 
University.  In  the  main  body  of  his 
speech,  Senator  Case  gave  his  views  on 
the  utility  and  value  of  responsible  ques- 
tioning of  policy  to  the  United  States. 
His  address  closes  with  a  theme  we  have 


"See  Borax  v.  Commissioner,  349  F.2d  666. 

"Marshall.  Interview. 

"  As  a  matter  of  Interest,  of  these  opinions, 
only  three  were  granted  certiorari:  U.S.  v. 
Donovan  and  Andrews.  371  U.S.  812.  a  con- 
curring opinion;  Eddie  Wittstein  v.  American 
Federation  of  Musicians.  376  U.S.  942.  and 
Vnited  States  ex  Rel.  Angelet  v.  Fay,  381  U.S. 
654,  both  dissenting  opinions.  The  Donovan 
case  was  vacated  and  remanded,  although  the 
other  two  decisions  were  not. 

a  Marshall,  interview. 


all  heard  him  eloquently  declare  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate: 

My  suggestion  tonight  is  that  we  cannot 
determine  a  right  course  for  this  nation  by 
shutting  off  debate,  by  substituting  incanta- 
tion for  reason,  or  by  ignoring  the  facts.  The 
Issues  in  'Vietnam  are  too  important  to  the 
nation  to  be  left  tincrltlcally  to  the  judgment 
of  a  handful  of  men  at  the  top  of  our  gov- 
ernment. 

All  of  us  must  continue  to  Insist  that  we 
look  at  the  facts  and  the  realities  and  that 
we  deal  with  things  as  they  are,  not  as  we 
would  wish  them  to  be.  In  a  democracy  like 
ours,  there  is  no  other  way. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  Senator 
Case's  views  on  this  issue,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  his  address 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Partial  Text  of  Remarks  by  Senator  Clif- 
roRD  P.  Case  at  State  University  Bicen- 
tennial Commission  Dinnee  in  Honor  of 
Mason  Gross,  President  of  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity,  NEWARK.   N.J.,   N0\'EUBER    10.    1967 
Apparently    It    is    a   universal    custom    to 
bring  a  celebration  to  a  close  by  having  a 
banquet.  So  It  Is  certainly  appropriate  that 
we  should  mark  the  conclusion  of  Rutgers' 
200th  Anniversary  observance  by  this  dinner. 
Almost   as   broadly  established   Is   the.  to 
me,  considerably  more  dubious,  notion  that 
all   dinners   have   to  be   followed   by   after- 
dinner  speeches. 

Well,  the  Committee  believes  In  tradition 
and,  so.  It  arranged  for  this  dinner  and  for 
at  least  two  speeches.  I  can  make  my  own 
contribution  by  assuring  everyone  that  at 
least  one  of  these  will  be  brief. 

The  central  purpose  of  this  occasion  Is  to 
honor  Mason  Gross,  our  president. 

This  is  altogether  proper  and  altogether 
non-controversial. 

Mason  has  been,  and  Is,  what  Rutgers  very 
much  needs.  He  will  rank  among  the  great 
presidents  of  a  university  which  has  become 
increasingly  prominent  In  the  academic 
world  since  his  presidency  began  and.  In 
large  measure,  because  of  it.  Under  his 
leadership  we  look  forward  to  even  greater 
service  by  the  university  to  the  youth  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  nation. 

As  I  said,  we  can  all  agree  It  Is  good  to 
honor  Mason  Gross.  Yet,  like  everyone  else. 
I  like  to  find,  if  I  can.  some  authority  out  of 
the  past  for  my  actions.  In  this  Instance, 
there  come  immediately  to  mind  the  words 
of  Eccleslastlcus  from  the  Apocrypha : 

"I^et  us  now  praise  famous  men  and  our 
fathers  that  begat  us. 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  Leaders  of  the  people  by  their  counsels, 
and  by  their  knowledge  of  learning  meet  for 
the  people,  wise  and  eloquent  In  their  In- 
structions." 

Such  as  found  out  musical  tnines,  and  re- 
cited verses  in  writing. 

There  may  be  some  who  would  question 
the  complete  apposltenees  of  these  verses. 
There  are  a  good  many  of  us  with  whose 
begetting  Mason  could  have  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do.  After  all.  he  Is  a  generation 
or  two  our  Junior. 

Then,  too,  I  don't  know  whether  he  Is 
very  good  at  musical  tunes  or  even  verses 
in  writing.  He  may  be — I  just  dont  know. 

If  we  have  to  go  to  another  authority, 
certainly  Joseph  Wood  Knitch  will  do.  He 
has  pointed  out  that  what  Samuel  Johnson 
called  "the  tardy  bust"  Is  no  comfort  to  the 
man  It  honors  too  late.  Sooner  or  later  some- 
one Is  going  to  have  to  honor  Mason  Gross. 
It  is  much  better  that  we  should  do  It  now 
when  he,  and  all  of  us  too,  are  here  to  en- 
Joy  It. 


But  the  best  reason  for  dc^ng  this  Is  that 
we  all  like  Mason  and  respect  and  admire  him 
and  it  Is  our  pleasure  to  pay  him  honor. 

Now  my  remarks  might  very  well  stop 
there.  But  tradition  decrees  also  that  there 
has  to  be  a  message  of  some  kind  on  an 
occasion  such  as  this. 

In  thinking  what  I  might  say  along  that 
line,  I  could  not  get  away,  as  I  know  none 
of  us  has  been  able  to  get  away,  from  the 
brooding  shadow  of  Vietnam.  So  much  has 
this  problem  come  to  engross  the  attention 
of  all  of  us  that  It  hardly  makes  sense  for 
anyone  in  my  line  of  work  to  make  a  public 
spyeech  without  some  reference  to  It. 

And  there  Is  one  aspject  of  the  matter 
which  seems  especially  appropriate  In  a 
gathering  of  university  men  and  women — 
that  of  the  defense  and  exercise  of  the 
right  of  free  speech  and  free  discussion. 

The  concept  of  academic  freedom  is  no 
mere  suiornment  to  the  quest  for  truth  that 
engages  the  scholar.  It  is  not  a  gown  to  be 
donned  or  dofifed  with  each  change  In  the 
climate  of  opinion. 

FYeedom  to  question  the  validity  of  pre- 
vailing dogma  Is  as  crucial  to  the  vitality 
of  scholars  and  universities  ae  is  breath 
to  lite  Itself. 

Just  so.  It  is  the  right  of  Americans  gen- 
erally to  challenge  the  wisdom  of  public 
policy  and  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  that 
sustains  our  democratic  process  and.  Indeed, 
provides  our  only  real  check  against  error  by 
those  entrusted   with  leadership. 

Dissent  on  public  Issues  Is  not.  therefore, 
something  to  be  tolerated  In  quiet  times  but 
discouraged  In  times  of  trouble.  Nor  is  It 
something  that  we  can  call  "good"  in  the 
area  of  domestic  policies,  but  "bad"  when 
applied  to  matters  of  foreign  policy.  To  the 
contrary,  it  is  precisely  as  the  Importance  of 
national  involvement  Increases  that  the 
value  of  responsible  criticism  Is  enhanced. 
And.  so.  I  cannot  accept  as  valid  any  sug- 
gestion that  it  is  unpatriotic  to  take  Issue 
with  the  Administration's  conduct  of  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

EJqually.  I  cannot  accept  as  valid  sugges- 
tions that  any  such  criticism  is  necessarily 
tainted  with  partisanship  and,  therefore,  may 
be  Ignored. 

Some  critics  may  Intend  to  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy.  Some  critics  may  be 
partisan  in  motive. 

But.  regardless  of  motivations,  there  Is  no 
doubt  of  the  basic  validity  of  the  principles 
underlying  the  right  to  discuss  and  to  criti- 
cize as'  well  as  to  support  our  government's 
conduct  in  domestic  or  in  foreign  matters. 
We  must  believe.  Indeed,  most  of  us,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  university  do  believe, 
that  free  speech  and  free  dissent  are  worth 
far  more  than  they  cost.  Through,  and  only 
through,  their  exercise  can  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs  be  guarded  against  fatal  error 
and  can  our  country's  course  gain  the  united 
support  of  the  American  people. 

The  process  Is  sometimes  a  painful  one, 
but,  as  President  Truman,  In  his  pithy  way, 
admonished  all  of  us.  "If  you  can't  stand  the 
heat,  you  had  better  get  out  of  the  kitchen." 
Lincoln  didn't  like  the  criticism  he  was 
subject  to.  You  remember  that  on  one  oc- 
casion he  complained  that  "the  great  mistake 
of  the  War  was  to  make  all  of  the  great 
generals  newspaper  editors."  Yet  the  coun- 
try survived  in  the  1860's.  It  will  survive  and 
be  stronger  for  free  speech  and  free  discus- 
sion In  the  1960's  as  well. 

Several  weeks  ago  Singapore's  Prime  Min- 
ister Lee  Kuan  Yew  visited  Washington.  He 
made  it  pretty  clear  to  all  of  us  that  he  had 
come  to  find  out  whether  the  United  States 
has  the  will  to  stick  It  out  In  Vietnam.  And 
he  left  the  Impression,  on  his  departtire, 
that  he  has  considerable  doubts.  He  ex- 
pressed these  doubts,  among  other  places, 
at  an  Informal  reception  for  him  by  our  For- 
eign  Relations  Committee.   In  no  spirit  of 
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hostllUv  or  even  Judgment,  he  made  It  very 
clear  he  thought  a  democracy  might  well  be 
unible  to  carry  out  for  any  length  of  time  an 
operation  of  the  sort  we  had  undertaken  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

It  Is  quite  natural,  I  think,  that  he  should 
have  such  doubts.  His  own  experience,  though 
It  has  been  exclUng  and  ertenelve.  hae  always 
Involved  covernment  by  an  elite.  It  was  very 
clear  that  he  had  no  understanding  how  the 
mass  of  the  people  of  a  nation  could  be 
trusted  to  make  wise  decisions  and  to  stay 
behind  any  policy  other  than  that  of  nar- 
row self-interest  for  a  sustained  period. 

It  is  my  own  conviction  that  Prime  Min- 
ister Lee,  however  plausible  his  doubts  may 
seem  on  the  surface,  will  be  proven  wrong. 

I  am  confident  that  our  democratic  process 
win  make  It  possible  for  the  people  of  this 
country  as  a  whole  to  understand  the  great 
problems  that  we  face,  to  reach  the  right 
decisions  about  them  and  to  give  us  the 
sustaining  power  to  support  those  decisions. 

But  this  requires  one  thing — free  discus- 
sion by  dissenters  as  well  as  supporters  of 
the  Administration.  Its  policies  and  Its  per- 
formance. 

Whether  or  not  the  United  States  should 
have  become  so  deeply  Involved  In  South 
Vietnam  Is  a  question  on  which  Americans 
hold  deep — and  opposite — convictions.  But 
this  Is  not  the  problem  presently  before  us. 
nor.  I  believe  Is  It  the  Issue  that  Is  so  dis- 
turbing to  so  many  Americans. 

N'or  do  most  Americans,  in  my  view,  reject 
the  proposition  that  stability  of  the  Inter- 
national order  Is  in  the  vital  Interests  of  the 
United  St.ites  and  requires  the  responsible 
use  of  our  power  and  Influence  on  a  global 
basis. 

What  is  so  deeply  troubling  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  about  Vietnam,  I  am  convinced. 
Is  what  they  see  as  the  steady  and  apparently 
inexorable  escalation  of  the  war.  and  espe- 
cially of  United  States  Involvement  In  It. 
when  they  sense,  rightly.  In  my  Judgment, 
that  the  trend  should  be  not  escalation  but 
dees:alatlon. 

Four  years  ago.  President  Kennedy  put  his 
finger  on  the  heart  of  the  problem  in  these 
words: 

•I  don't  think  that  unless  a  greater  effort 
Is  made  by  the  government  (of  South  Viet- 
nam) to  win  popular  support  the  war  can  be 
won  out  there.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  Is 
their  war.  They  are  the  ones  who  have  to  win 
or  lose  It.  We  can  help  them,  we  can  give  them 
equipment,  we  can  send  men  out  there  as 
advisors,  but  they  have  to  win  It.  the  people 
of  Vietnam,   against  the  Communists." 

Before,  during  and  since  my  visit  to  Viet- 
nam last  May.  I  have  followed  as  closely  as 
I  could  the  first-hand  press  reports  from 
Vietnam  and  I  have  talked  directly  to  many 
of  the  reporters  and  other  competent  ob- 
servers of  developments  there.  I  have  been 
struck,  and  I  am  sure  you  have  been  struck, 
by  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  these 
reporters  have  been  Increasingly  somber  In 
their  appraisal  of  the  course  of  events. 

Newsweek  magazine  for  November  13,  1967 
gives  four  examples: 

R.  W.  Apple  Jr..  who  heads  the  three-man 
New  York  Times  bureau  In  Saigon,  argued  In 
August:  'In  the  opinion  of  most  disinter- 
ested observers,  the  war  Is  not  going  well. 
Victory  Is  not  close  at  hand.  It  may  be  be- 
yond reach." 

Robert  Shaplen.  The  New  Yorker's  Par  East 
correspondent,  wrote  on  September  29:  "The 
assumption — primarily  an  American  one — 
that  the  Vietnamese  elections  .  .  .  have  had. 
or  are  likely  to  have,  any  salutary  effect  on 
the  war  or  on  the  Internal  political  situation 
here  Is  regarded  by  most  Vietnamese  as  un- 
warranted and  unrealistic." 

Peter  Amett,  the  Associated  Press's  Pulitzer 
Prlae  winner,  wrote  In  mid -September:  "The 
dispirited  Vietnamese  Army,  shot  through 
with  inefficiency,  often  lacks  the  will  for 
combat  and  Is  Increasingly  prone  to  let  Amer- 


icans do  the  fighting  ...  the  loss  of  Ameri- 
can lives  traceable  to  Vietnamese  Inaction  or 
Incompetence  Is  expected  to  rise  .  .  ." 

Merton  D.  Perry,  a  Newsweek  correspond- 
ent In  Saigon,  added  In  a  report  last  month: 
"The  South  Vietnamese  Army,  In  short.  Is 
sick.  Like  the  society  which  created  It,  It  Is 
riddled  with  factionalism,  nepotism,  corrup- 
tion. Inefficiency,  Incompetence  and  cow- 
ardice." 

I  cannot  reconcile  these  Judgments  with 
the  continuing  optimistic  reports  by  military 
and  civilian  officers  of  our  government. 

The  conflict  between  these  two  sets  of  re- 
ports, press  and  official,  is.  In  my  opinion,  at 
the  bottom  of  much  of  the  Increasing  public 
concern.  Surely  this  conflict  must  be  thor- 
oughly dissected  and  analyzed,  and  open  and 
free  discussion  Is  the  only  way  In  which  this 
can  be  accomplished. 

Surely,  too,  we  must  bring  out  Into  the 
open  such  thoughtful  analyses  as  that  of 
the  Rlpon  Society  which  suggests,  among 
other  things,  that  If  we  continue  to  follow 
our  present  course  In  Vietnam,  we  can  only 
win  the  war  by  uprooting  the  vast  majority 
of  peasants  (who  constitute  85  per  cent  of 
the  people)  from  their  farms  and  turning 
all  of  South  Vietnam  Into  one  great  refugee 
camp.  Senator  Edward  Kennedys  current 
hearings  on  the  refugee  situation  are  bring- 
ing out  most  usefully  many  striking  aspects 
of  this  matter. 

Surely,  too.  we  must  give  full  hearing  to 
the  testimony  of  thoughtful  and  knowledge- 
able people  who  have  worked  for  years 
among  the  Vietnamese  people.  One  of  these 
Is  Donald  Luce,  who  recently  returned  after 
many  years  of  service  In  Vietnam  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  International  Voluntary  Services 
mission.  Mr.  Luce  reported  to  newsmen  that 
he  had  been  'quite  hawkish"  for  a  time 
after  the  Diem  regime  was  destroyed  In  1964, 
but  his  support  of  American  policy  dimin- 
ished and  then  turned  to  revulsion  as  the 
war  began  to  be  Americanized  In  1965.  Mr. 
Luce  told  me  personally  he  supports  as  ac- 
curate the  basic  statements  of  the  Rlpon 
Society  and  its  conclusion  that  the  war  as 
presently  waged  Is  "self-defeating." 

It  Isn't  the  easiest  thing  In  the  world  to 
carry  on  a  thoughtful  discussion  of  these 
problems. 

There  is  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  many 
to  Insist  upon  categorizing  any  critic  of  the 
President's  conduct  of  the  war  as  either  a 
hawk  who  wants  to  escalate  or  a  dove  who 
wants  to  cut  and  run.  It  is  so  much  easier 
to  do  this  than  to  attempt  to  understand 
what  someone  is  really  trying  to  say.  And 
I  must  say  that  the  President  himself  has 
on  occasion  sounded  as  though  he  would 
like  people  to  believe  that  unless  one  Is  an 
extremist,  i.e..  either  a  hawk  or  a  dove,  he 
must  support  the  President  who  is  following 
"the  middle  road." 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  must  break  through 
and  make  ourselves  heard.  We  also  must 
listen. 

For  honest  discussion  by  thoughtful  peo- 
ple all  over  America  of  how  we  are  doing, 
whether  we  are  doing  things  In  the  right 
way.  as  opposed  to  whether  our  objectives 
are  noble  and  our  Intentions  honorable, 
must  continue  until  the  American  people 
emerge  from  the  deep  uneasiness  and  anxi- 
ety which  presently  grip  the  nation. 

The  American  people  cannot  be  coerced 
into  supporting  a  course  they  do  not  under- 
stand and  believe  in. 

Thus  it  seems  quite  clear  that  General 
Hershey's  "recommendations"  to  local  draft 
boards  that  persons  Interfering  with  draft 
procedures  or  military  recruitment  be 
speedily  conscripted  is  wrong.  General  Her- 
shey  Is  right  that  all  who  violate  the  law 
In  expressing  their  opposition  to  the  weit 
should  be  prosecuted  but  the  penalties 
should  be  those  prescribed  by  law  and  should 
be  meted  out  by  the  courts  after  trial.  The 


Selective  Service  system  should  not  be  the 
means  of  punishing  violations  of  law. 

The  principle,  It  seems  to  me.  Is  the  same 
as  that  which  Impelled  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Second  Circuit  last  January  to  hold 
that  a  draft  board  which,  on  General  Her- 
shey's recommendation,  deprived  of  their 
deferments  students  who  participated  in  a 
demonstration  in  opposition  to  the  draft  vio- 
lated their  right  to  free  speech  under  the 
First  Amendment. 

Of  course,  It  Is  not  Just  the  authorities 
who  sometimes  interfere  with  free  discus- 
sion. Reasoned  discussion  of  the  war  is  hin- 
dered rather  than  promoted  by  many  of 
those  who,  for  whatever  motives.  Insist  on 
lawless  and  disorderly  demonstrations  They 
are  equally  to  be  condemned  and  any  law- 
lessness should  be  punished. 

Regrettably,  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
refused  for  some  months  now  to  testify  pub- 
licly before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  At  the  urging  of  our  Commit- 
tee this  week,  he  has  agreed  to  reconsider 
his  position.  The  Secretary  has  spoken  ex- 
tenfively  all  over  the  country  during  the  last 
many  months.  It  is  unthinkable  that  he 
will  finally  refuse  a  public  dialogue  with  the 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  avoidance  or  repression  of  discussion 
will  lead  to  Increased  frustration,  bitterness 
and  division  in  the  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  full  and  free  discus- 
sion will,  I  believe,  lead  to  a  sounder  cox^'se 
m  the  conduct  of  the  war  and.  thus,  to  far 
more  unified  and  general  support  of  that 
course. 

There  are  some  In  this  country,  though 
few,  I  believe,  who  want  to  see  us  fail  in 
Vietnam  There  are  an  Increasing  number 
who,  though  reluctantly,  have  become  con- 
vinced that  the  war  Is  unwinnable.  Most  of 
us,  I  believe,  and  I  am  one.  still  consider  that 
success  is  attainable  if  we  pursue  the  right 
course. 

My  suggestion  tonight  Is  that  we  cannot 
determine  a  right  course  for  this  nation  by 
shutting  off  debate,  by  substituting  incan- 
tation for  reason,  cr  by  Ignoring  the  facts. 
The  Issues  in  Vietnam  are  too  Important  to 
the  nation  to  be  left  uncritically  to  the 
Judgment  of  a  handful  of  men  at  the  top  of 
our  government. 

All  of  us  must  continue  to  Insist  that  we 
look  at  the  facts  and  the  realities  and  that 
we  deal  with  things  as  they  are,  not  as  we 
would  wish  them  to  be.  In  a  democracy  like 
ours,  there  is  no  other  way. 
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Piooed  best  through  planning  for  an         Dr.  Williams  is  a  major  leader  in  the 


DR     DONALD    A.    WILLIAMS'    WELL- 
DESERVED  AWARD 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  with  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate Dr.  Don  Williams  on  receiving 
the  Rockefeller  Public  Service  Award 
for  Administration.  This  is  a  well-de- 
served tribute  to  a  man  who  has  spent 
his  lifetime  working  for  the  people  of 
this  country. 

Dr.  Williams  joined  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  in  1935,  and  has  been 
its  Administrator  since  1953.  In  the 
years  since  then,  he  has  given  dynamic 
and  effective  leadership  to  a  wide  va- 
riety of  conservation  programs  designed 
to  meet  our  land  and  water  problems. 

Don  Williams  has  been  associated  with 
the  small  watershed  program  since  its 
inception  in  1953.  An  engineer  by  train- 
ing, Mr.  WilUams  has  long  been  con- 
vinced that  soil  and  water  management 
are  Inseparable,  that  their  wise  use  is 
far  more  than  an  agricultural  problem, 
and  that  these  basic  resources  could  be 


hydrocarbon  energv,  assurance  of  heml- 
Srs^Vfwate'rshed.  rie  has  never  lost  fight  for  good  land  and  water  use.  I  am  spheric^eif-sufficiency  ^n  Petroieum.  and  a 
ffome  fact  that  soil  and  water  con-     happy  to  say  he  enjoys  my  confidence     ^^^l^.  tum  ou"  ^  be  aU  of  those  things. 

SvaUon  is  for  people,  and  that  local     —   '- «" -^   -' '*   ^f  o  > 

^nle  themselves  should  do  much  of  the 
^^g,  funding,  operating  and  main- 
^ance  of  such  programs. 

Today,  more  than  800  small  watershed 
nrojects  are  completed  or  under  con- 
sOTction,  another  500-plus  are  being 
Dlanned,  and  more  than  1,300  other  ap- 
ollcations  have  been  received. 

In  mj'  own  State  of  South  Dakota— 
the  home  State  of  Don  Williams  also — 
I  am  familiar  with  the  Great  Plains 
(»nser\'ation  program,  which  developed 
under  his  guidance.  It  includes  accel- 
erated long-range  conservation  measui-es 
for  a  major  land  area  where  nature  and 
past  mistakes  have  resulted  in  severe 
conservation  problems. 

The  history  of  the  Great  Plains  has 
foreibly  shown  us  that  the  real  laws  of 
the  land  are  not  made  here  In  Washing- 
wn,  but  are  natural  laws  we  can  neither 
vote  on  nor  repeal.  We  can  only  Ignore 
ihem.  as  we  once  did  to  our  peril,  or  work 
with  them  and  prosper.  The  Great  Plains 
may  always  have  uncertain  rainfall  and 


happy  to  say  he  enjoys  my  confidence 
and  the  confidence  and  support  of  a 
great  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  Senate.  His  forceful  and  vig- 
orous administration  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  programs  has  earned  the 
bipartisan  praise  of  all  of  us  concerned 
with  our  land  and  water  resources. 

I  am  happy  that  Dr.  Williams  will  re- 
ceive the  Rockefeller  Public  Service 
Award  for  Administration.  He  richly  de- 
serves this  honor.  But  his  real  tribute  lies 
in  the  green  American  countrj'side,  and 
in  the  communities  where  watershed 
projects  and  other  conservation  works 
have  revitalized  the  area  and  brought  a 
new  and  better  way  of  life. 

His  accomplishments  are  out  in  the 
open,  on  the  land  itself.  I  am  sure,  know- 
ing Dr.  Williams,  this  is  precisely  where 
he  would  want  them  to  be. 


ATHABASCA  TAR  SANDS 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  the  Oil 
and  Gas  Journal  of  October  23.  1967,  a 

^^^  most  interesting  editorial  appeared  rela- 

varied  climatic  conditions,  but  crippling  tive  to  the  startup  of  commercial  oil 
dust  storms  and  their  attendant  social  production  from  the  Athabasca  tar  sands 
and  economic  misery  for  the  entire  Na-     in  Canada. 

tion  need  not  again  occur  if  we  use  the  The  Athabasca  tar  sands  contain  more 
land  ulsely.  oil  than  all  of  the  world's  known  conven- 

Conservation  planning  has  come  many     tional  reserves  combined,  I  cite  this  in  .,,*,, 

light  years  from  the  1930's.  when  patch     order  to  give  Senators  some  concept  of     P^^^^f,^"  °\?''rf!°T  °''' 

Idbs  of  erosion  control  were,  of  necessity,     the    significance    of    the    technological     supplies  of  liquid  fuels 
the  major  order  of  business.  Today,  con-     breakthrough  to  the  total  energy  picture, 
servationists  are  still  concerned  with  re-         The  real  significance  of  this  startup 
pairing  past  land  use  mistakes,  but  new     of  commercial  production,  however,  lies 
lechniques  and  a  greater  understanding     in  the  fact  that  it  displays  what  can  be 

done  by  American  private  industry  in  the 


but  only  time  will  tell. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  well  to  look  at  this 
milestone  project  In  proper  perspective  with 
relation  to  the  world  energy  situation. 

The  45.000  B  D  of  crude  which  the  new 
plant  will  produce  is  only  a  drop  in  the 
North  American  oil  bucket. 

It  win  take  several  years  for  additional 
plants  to  come  on  stream,  and  demand  will 
be  much  greater  then.  So  tar-sand  crude  will 
be  only  a  minor  supplement  to  total  supply 
for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Success  of  this  pioneer  plant  will  spur 
development  of  other  tar  sands,  which  total 
more  reserves  than  the  world's  proved  crude 
reserves.  But  different  technology,  probably 
some  in  situ  process,  must  be  worked  out 
before  most  of  these  can  be  tapped.  This 
puts  large-scale  availability  farther  down 
the  road. 

Development  of  synthetic  crudes  from 
other  sources — such  as  shale  and  cosJ — will 
not  be  particularly  hastened,  because  the 
technical,  political,  and  economic  problems 
are   largely   diSerent  from   tar  sands. 

The  cost  of  synthetic  crude  appears  to  be 
higher  than  the  cost  of  producing  crude 
from  most  oil  wells,  making  it  barely  com- 
petitive. The  differential  should  narrow 
over  the  years,  thus  imposing  something  of 
a  ceiling  on  crude  prices  and  stimulating 
more  efficient  operations. 

The  success  of  this  first  tar-sands  project 
is  a  tremendous  technologic  triumph,  a 
landmark  In  the  world's  history  of  energy 
use.   and   a  first   step   away  from   total   de- 


of  ecology  mean  it  can  be  done  in  a  more 
orderly  manner. 

We  know  that  our  natural  resources 
are  the  foundation  of  our  economy,  and 
the  way  we  develop  them  will,  in  large 
measure,  shape  our  society  and  our  in- 
stitutions. Resource  conservation  and 
development  projects  conceived  and  ad- 
ministered by  Dr.  Williams  since  1962, 
are  one  means  whereby  local  people 
themselves,  with  Federal  assistance,  can 
do  the  job. 

Don  Williams  has  insisted  that  re- 
source conservation  and  development 
projects  must  start  'with  local  people  as 
they  recognize  their  community  prob- 
lems and  want  to  do  something  about 
them.  He  feels  that  the  town  and  country 
leaders  of  a  community  must  get  to- 
gether and  work  out  their  ideas  of  what 
they  need  and  want,  and  what  they  can 
support.  At  this  point,  and  not  before, 
Federal  participation  can  be  effective. 
The  soundness  of  this  concept  is  now 
being  demonstrated  in  more  than  40  re- 
source conservation  and  development 
projects. 

The  conservation  story  has  seldom,  in 
the  past,  been  a  cliff  hanger  for  people  in 
towns  and  cities.  But  it  is  today.  It  is  a 
continued  story  of  how  we  use  our  basic 
resources,  and  we  do  not  yet  know  the 
ending.  Will  we  use  our  land  and  water 
wisely  enough  to  meet  our  ever  increas- 
ing needs?  Will  we  learn  from  past  mis- 
takes? Or  will  too  many  of  our  people 
become  eager  once  again  for  the  fast, 
exploitive  dollar  and  the  even  faster 
waste  and  pollution? 


field  of  research  and  development  where 
goverrunental  policies  are  not  hostile. 

The  arrangement  worked  out  by  Amer- 
ican private  industrj*  and  the  Canadian 
Government  should  not  be  viewed  as  a 
blueprint  for  our  efforts  to  bring  into 
being  a  viable  synthetic  fuels  industry, 
but  it  is,  certainly,  an  example  of  what 
can  be  done. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  in  this  country 
are  not  so  arrogant  that  we  cannot  learn 
from  the  example  of  others.  We  have  the 
largest  single  deposit  of  hydrocarbons  in 
the  world  in  the  Green  River  Formation 
of  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Wyoming.  This 
oil  shale  can  be  converted  into  synthetic 
crude;  however,  the  processes  for  extrac- 
tion of  shale  oil  are  not  now  economi- 
cally competitive.  Research  is  now  pro- 
ceeding which,  hopefully,  will  make 
extraction  of  shale  oil  economically 
competitive  with  conventional  crude. 
However,  competitiveness  of  shale  oil 
will,  to  a  large  extent  depend  upon 
realistic  and  reasonable  governmental 
policies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  "What  the  Tar 
Sands  Startup  Really  Means'"  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
What  the  Tab-Sands  Stabt-Up  Really  Means 

The  start  of  commercial  production  of 
synthetic  crude  from  the  Athabasca  tar  sands 
has  been  hailed  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  era, 
the    fore-runner    of    vast    new    supplies    of 


But  It  Is  only  a  first  step.  Synthetic  fuels 
will  phase  Into  an  expanding  market  grad- 
ually, and  conventional  oil  can  anticipate 
a  long  and  active  future. 

Private  capital  and  private  risk  are  en- 
tirely responsible  for  this  project.  The 
Canadian  Government  aided  only  with  mod- 
est tax  and  legal  incentives. 

This  fact  should  be  noted  by  governments 
everywhere,  and  the  example  followed  in  fos- 
tering Industrial  development. 

Given  the  Incentive  of  a  fair  chance  to 
make  a  return  on  investment,  private  enter- 
prise will  risk  the  capital  and  perfect  the 
technology  to  keep  consumers  adequately 
supplied  with  oil  and  gas — or  anything  else — 
If  not  by  conventional,  then  by  new  and 
imaginative  means 


DEATH   OF  MAJ.   GEN.   BRUNO  A. 
HOCHMUTH   IN   VIETNAM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
the  deepest  regret  that  I  inform  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  death  in  Vietnam  of  Maj.  Gen. 
Bruno  A.  Hochmuth.  a  native  Texan,  a 
graduate  of  Texas  A.  &  M.  University,  and 
commander  of  the  3d  Marine  Division. 

It  is  understood  that  General  Hoch- 
muth WEis  killed  when  his  helicopter 
crashed  about  30  miles  below  the  DMZ. 
His  death  and  the  deaths  of  hundreds  of 
other  Texans  and  thousands  of  other 
Americans  confirms  once  again  the  Na- 
tion's determination  to  preserve  world 
order  and  freedom  and  the  desperate 
need  for  us  to  use  the  power  we  have  to 
bring  the  Vietnam  war  to  a  successful 
conclusion. 

General  Hochmuth  was  born  May  10, 
1911,  in  Houston  and  completed  high 
school  there  in  1930.  In  June  1935.  he  was 
graduated  from  Texas  A.  &  M.  His  mili- 
tarj'-  career  was  a  distinguished  one.  He 
is  survived  by  his  widow,  the  former  Mary 
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Stovall.  of  Houston,  who  now  lives  In  San 
Diego,  and  by  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Robert 
L.  Ruiz  and  Mary  Lynn  Hochmuth,  and 
by  his  father,  Walter  E.  Hochmuth,  of 
Houston. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
official  biography  of  the  general  and  the 
article  published  in  this  evening's  Wash- 
ington Star  recounting  the  loss  of  his 
helicopter,  probably  because  of  hostile 
nre. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

M.\J.  Gen  Bruno  A.  Hochmuth,  U.S.  M.\rine 
Corps  Comm.inding  General.  3d  Marine 
DrvisroN.  Vietnam 

Bruno  Arthur  Hochmuth  was  bom  May  10. 
1911.  In  Houston,  Texas,  and  completed  high 
school  three  m  1930.  In  June  1935,  he  was 
graduated  from  Texas  A  &  M  College,  receiv- 
ing a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  In  Industrial 
Education  He  was  commissioned  a  Marine 
second  lieutenant  in  July  1935.  upon  resign- 
ing a  U.S.  Army  Reserve  commission 

After  completing  Basic  School  at  the  Phil- 
adelphia Navy  Yard,  he  Joined  the  Marine 
Detachment  at  the  Texas  Centennial,  Dallas. 
Texas,  in  June  1936.  In  December  1936.  he 
was  transferred  to  the  2d  Battalion.  Sixth 
Marines  m  San  Diego.  California.  Departing 
for  Shanghai.  China,  in  August  1937,  he 
served  briefly  with  the  Sixth  Marines,  then 
served  two  and  one  half  year  duty  with  the 
Fourth  Marines.  While  overseas,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  first  lieutenant  in  July  1938.  Upon 
his  return  to  the  United  States.  Lieutenant 
Hochmuth  w.is  attached  to  the  7th  Defense 
Battalion  in  September  1940.  The  following 
February,  he  embarked  with  the  battalion  for 
American  and  British  Samoa.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  .Tiajor  in  May  1942 

In  March  1943,  after  two  years  overseas,  he 
was  assigned  briefly  to  the  Antiaircraft  Ar- 
tillery School,  Camp  Lejeime,  North  Carolina. 
From  June  1943  until  May  1944,  Major  Hoch- 
muth served  as  Assistant  Director,  Command 
and  Staff  School,  Quantlco,  Virginia,  prior  to 
embarking  again  for  the  Paclflc  area.  He  par- 
ticipated in  the  campaigns  at  Saipan  and 
Tlnlan  as  Assistant  Operations  Officer  with 
the  3d  Amphibious  Corps,  and  later  served  as 
Commanding  Officer  of  the  3d  Battalion, 
Fourth  Marines,  In  the  Okinawa  campaign. 
For  meritorious  service  during  the  assault  on 
Okinawa,  he  was  awarded  a  Legion  of  Merit 
with  Combat  "V". 

As  Executive  Officer  of  the  Fourth  Marines. 
he  made  the  Initial  landing  on  Japan  August 
29,  1945,  and  on  September  2  of  the  same 
year  attended  the  formal  surrender  ceremony 
at  Yokosuka.  He  then  commanded  the  Ma- 
rine Barracks  at  Yokosuka  for  almost  two 
years.  For  his  service  there,  he  was  awarded 
the  Navy  Commendation  Medal. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  In  August 
1947.  he  saw  three  years  duty  at  Headquar- 
ters Marine  Corps,  then  entered  the  Indtis- 
trlal  College.  Fort  McNalr.  Washington,  D.C. 
He  was  graduated  in  June  1951.  and  returned 
to  Camp  Lejeune  as  Commanding  Officer,  2d 
Marines.  2d  Marine  Division.  In  July  1952.  he 
was  named  O-l  Officer,  2d  Marine  Division  at 
Camp  Lejeune.  He  was  promoted  to  lieuten- 
ant colonel  in  August  1947  with  rank  from 
October  1942,  and  to  colonel  In  January  1951. 

Ordered  to  Kingston,  Ontario,  in  Septem- 
ber 1953,  he  served  as  Instructor,  Canadian 
Army  Stafl  College,  for  two  years.  He  again 
went  to  the  Far  East  In  August  1956  to  serve 
as  G^-4  Officer.  3d  Marine  Division.  Japan  and 
Okinawa.  In  August  1966.  Colonel  Hochmuth 
was  assigned  to  Quantlco,  Virginia,  as  a 
member  of  the  Advanced  Research  Group. 
Marine  Corps  Education  Center. 

In  July   1957,  he  was  transferred  to  the 


Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot,  San  Diego, 
serving  as  Chief  of  Staff  through  October 
1959.  While  stationed  In  San  Diego,  he  was 
promoted  to  brigadier  general  In  November 
1959.  and  served  briefly  thereafter  as  Com- 
manding General  of  the  Marine  Corps  Re- 
cruit Depot  and.  later,  as  Commanding  Gen- 
eral of  the  Recruit  Training  Command. 

In  January  1960.  General  Hochmuth  re- 
ported to  Headquarters  Marine  Corps  where 
he  served  as  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  (Re- 
search and  Development).  While  serving  In 
this  capacity,  he  was  promoted  to  major 
general  in  August  1963.  That  November,  he 
returned  to  the  West  Coast  and  assumed 
duty  as  Commanding  General.  Marine  Corps 
Recruit  Depot.  San  Diego.  California.  For 
meritorious  achievement  from  November 
1963  to  February  1967.  General  Hochmuth 
was  awarded  a  Gold  Star  in  lieu  of  the  second 
Navy  Commendation  Medal.  He  assumed  his 
current  assignment  in  March   1967. 

The  general's  medals  and  decorations  In- 
clude: the  Legion  of  Merit  with  Combat  "V". 
the  Navy  Commendation  Medal  with  Gold 
Star  in  lieu  of  a  second  award,  the  Presiden- 
tial Unit  Citation  with  one  bronze  star  in- 
dicative of  a  second  award,  the  China  Serv- 
ice Medal,  the  American  Defense  Service 
Medal,  the  American  Corapalgn  Medal,  the 
Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  vrtth  three 
bronze  stars,  the  World  War  II  Victory  Medal, 
the  Navy  Occupation  Service  Medal  with  Asia 
clasp,  and  the  National  Defense  Service  Medal 
with  one  bronze  star. 

General  Hochmuth  and  his  wife,  the  for- 
mer Mary  Stovall  of  Houston.  Texas,  have 
two  daughters.  Joan  Elizabeth  (now  Mrs. 
Robert  L.  Ruiz  I ,  and  Mary  Lynn.  The  gen- 
eral's father  is  Mr.  Walter  E.  Hochmuth  of 
2034  Colquitt  Street,  Houston.  His  mother 
is  deceased. 

Major  General  Hochmuth  Ku-i-ed  as  Copter 
Explodes  in  Air 

Da  Nanc,  Vietnam. — MaJ.  Gen.  Bruno  A. 
Hochmuth,  56,  commander  of  the  U.S.  3rd 
Marine  Division,  was  killed  today  when  his 
helicopter  exploded  In  the  air  and  crashed 
near  South  Vietnam's  "Street  Without  Joy." 
He  was  the  first  American  general  killed  In 
Vietnam. 

The  cause  of  the  explosion  was  not  im- 
mediately known.  U.S.  military  headquarters 
in  Saigon  said  It  was  not  believed  there  was 
any  enemy  fire  In  the  area  at  the  time,  but 
Marine  officers  In  Da  Nang  said  they  did  not 
rule  out  that  possibility. 

Foxir  other  men — two  American  pilots,  the 
American  crew  chief  and  a  Vietnamese  In- 
terpreter— died  in  the  explosion  and  crash 
about  10  miles  north  of  Hue  and  400  miles 
north  of  Saigon. 

That  Is  the  area  author-historian  Bernard 
Fall  named  the  "Street  Without  Joy"  because 
of  action  there  during  Prance's  Indochina 
war.  F^ll  was  killed  by  a  booby  trap  In  the 
area  last  Feb.  21. 

KEY  omcER 

As  commander  of  the  3rd  Marine  Division, 
Hochmuth  had  been  a  key  officer  in  some  of 
the  bloodiest  fighting  American  troops  have 
seen  In  South  Vietnam.  His  Marines  were 
repeatedly  engaged  In  major  battles  along 
the  demilitarized  zone  that  divides  Vietnam 
and  in  other  regions  of  the  northernmost  Ist 
corps  area. 

Hochmuth  was  killed  on  an  Inspection  trip. 
The  pilot  of  the  "chase"  helicopter  flying  be- 
hind said  the  general's  HUlE  craft  was  flying 
at  about  1.000  feet  when  It  appeared  to  ex- 
plode In  the  air  and  broke  In  two. 

The  helicopter  arched  over  and  plunged 
into  a  lake,  landing  on  Its  back  about  100 
yards  west  of  National  Highway  One.  While 
the  chase  helicopter  hovered  over  the  crash. 
Marine  ground  troops  were  rushed  from  a 
regimental  command  poet  four  miles  to  the 
north  and  arrived  In  a  few  minutes. 


partly  under  water 

The  fuselage  of  the  helicopter  was  undw 
about  five  feet  of  water.  The  second  choppef 
winched  the  craft  partially  out  of  the  water 
but  there  were  no  survivors. 

Hochmuth's  aide.  Capt.  R.  B.  Starke  Jr.  of 
Denver.  Colo.,  normally  would  have  been  with 
the  general,  but  he  was  bitten  by  a  centipede 
recently  and  did  not  make  the  trip. 

Hochmuth  left  his  headquarters  at  Phu 
Bal  this  morning  to  confer  with  Brig.  Gen. 
Ngo  Quang  Truong,  commander  of  the  1st 
Vietnamese  Division  at  Hue.  After  the  meet- 
ing with  Truong  he  was  flying  north  toward 
the  demilitarized  zone  fighting  area  when 
the  crash  occurred  about  noon. 

Identification  of  the  other  American  vic- 
tims was  withheld  until  next  of  Icln  were 
notified. 

LEAVES    WIFE,     DAUGHTERS 

Hochmuth's  widow  is  the  former  Mary 
Stovall  of  Houston,  Tex.,  and  lives  in  the 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  area. 

The  general  is  also  survived  by  two  daugh- 
ters. Mrs.  Robert  L.  Ruiz  and  Mary  Lynn 
Hochmuth.  and  his  father.  Walter  E.  Hoch- 
muth of  Houston.  Tex. 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  Cushman  Jr..  commander 
of  the  U.S.  Marines  In  Vietnam,  went  to  the 
scene  of  the  crash  from  Da  Nang.  He  and 
Hochmuth  were  close  personal  friends. 

Hochmuth,  a  lantern-Jawed  Texan,  took 
command  of  the  3rd  Division  last  March  18 
In  the  eight  months  of  his  command  he 
directed  his  Leathernecks  in  dozens  of  major 
operations,  including  some  of  the  roughest 
of  the  war  along  the  DMZ. 

Some  of  the  most  significant  were  the 
battles  of  the  mountain  tops  north  of  Khe 
Sanh  In  late  April;  Operation  Hickory,  when 
allied  forces  swept  Into  the  DMZ  for  the 
first  time,  and  the  artillery  siege  of  the  Ma- 
rine strongpolnt  at  Chon  Thlen  Just  south 
of  the  DMZ. 

MADE     REGULAR     TOtTRS 

As  most  of  the  field  commanders.  Hoch- 
muth made  regular  helicopter  tours  to  his 
command  bases  and  units  in  the  field. 

The  assistant  division  commander.  Brig, 
Gen.  Louis  Metzger.  51.  of  San  Francisco,  is 
expected  to  take  temporary  command  of  the 
division. 

Hochmuth  was  graduated  from  Texas  A.  & 
M.  In  1935  and  was  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant  In  the  Marines  that  July.  During 
World  War  II,  he  was  In  the  Saipan,  Tlnlan 
and  Okinawa  campaigns.  He  was  in  the  Ini- 
tial landing  In  Japan  In  August  1945  as  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  4th  Marine  Regiment. 

INSTRUCTOR     IN     CANADA 

In  1953  he  served  as  Instructor  at  the 
Canadian  Army  Stafl'  College  In  Kingston, 
Ont.  Later  he  returned  to  Japan  and  Okinawa 
with  the  3rd  Marine  Dlrtslon. 

He  was  promoted  to  brigadier  general  in 
November  1959.  while  serving  at  the  Marine 
Recruit  Depot  at  San  Diego.  His  second  star 
was  awarded  in  August  1963.  when  he  was 
promoted  to  the  staff  for  research  and  de- 
velopment at  Marine  Corps  Headquarters  in 
Washington. 


PLANNER  HOUSE  HOMES 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  previ- 
ous occasions  I  have  invited  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  some  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  Flarmer  House  and  its 
parent  organization,  the  Board  for  Fun- 
damental Education,  which  is  located  in 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Not  the  least  of  its 
many  projects  has  been  assisting  in  the 
construction  of  a  large  number  of  homes 
for  low-income  people  on  a  self-help 
basis. 

A  detailed  report  on  how  several  hun- 
dred   Negro    families    in    Indianapolis 


have  been  able,  largely  through  their 
Zn  efforts  and  under  the  guidance  of 
Planner  House,  to  construct  "neat  rows 
f  attractive  frame  and  brick  homes" 
n  areas  which  were  previously  run- 
rfown  slums,  was  printed  in  the  Wall 
^reet  Journal  of  Monday,  November  13. 
This  article,  written  by  Stanford  Ses- 
ser  portravs  dramatically  how  a  group 
of '  low-income  people,  unskilled  and 
lacldnff  previous  training  in  the  con- 
struction industry,  were  able  with  proper 
instniction  and  supervision  to  nelp  solve 
their  own  housing  problem.  Moreover. 
this  was  accomplished  without  Govern- 
ment funds  or  subsidy  of  any  kind. 

In  view  of  the  general  interest  in  seek- 
ing methods  of  alleviating  the  Nation's 
housing  problems,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 

Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

SLUM  Therapy;  Indianapolis  Negroes  Build 
Their  Own  Homes  With  Assembly  Line — 
Swea:  Equity  Takes  Place  of  Cash  Down 
p.4tments    by    low-lncome    residents — 

COLOR-CODED,    PRE-CUT    WOOD 

I  By  Stanford  Sesser) 
Indianapolis.— One  way  to  conquer  slums: 
TaKe  up  hammer  and  saw  and  do  the  Job 

vourself. 

■  Several  hundred  Negro  families  here  have 
done  just  that.  Their  low  Incomes  might 
have  doomed  them  to  lifelong  slum  exist- 
ence But  with  the  aid  of  an  ingenious  sys- 
tem for  group-building  houses,  they  have 
Transformed  dozens  of  blocks  of  rotting 
svoodeu  tenements  and  rubbish-strewn  lots 
into  ne.Ht  rows  of  attractive  frame  and  brick 
homes. 

.\na  thev  did  It  without  a  cent  of  Govern- 
ment subsidy   (though  one  Is  being  sought 

DOW).  ^       ...     , 

The  people  involved  don't  claim  that  their 
effort  is  a  panacea  for  the  nation's  slums. 
But  in  a  struggle  that  often  seems  a  series 
of  inconclusive  skirmishes,  they  have  scored 
a  triumph.  Urban  planners  and  politicians 
iiave  been  flocking  here  to  see  their  work. 

SURPRISES 

The  project  consists  of  two  groups  of 
houses  on  opposite  sides  of  tow'n.  It  is  run 
by  Planner  House  Homes,  a  private  self-help 
organization  formed  in  1945.  Most  Impres- 
sive to  visitors  here  is  the  fact  that  397 
men,  many  of  whom  had  never  used  a  tool, 
built  their  own  homes  from  scratch.  But 
tiiere  have  been  these  other  surprises: 

The  normally  conservative  Indianapolis 
busmes.5  community  rallied  behind  the  proj- 
ect. Businessmen  "contributed  much  of  a 
J200.OOO  revolving  fund  used  to  purchase 
constructi:.n  materials,  and  the  city's  largest 
banks  made  most  of  the  necessary  mortgage 
loans. 

The  creation  of  solid  communities  from 
slums  produced  a  dramatic  Increase  In  politi- 
cal organization.  The  residents  got  98 '^r 
voter  registration  and  formed  neighborhood 
groups  that  persuaded  city  hall  to  provide  an 
elementary  school  and  a  new  swimming  pool. 

The  transformed  neighborhoods  became  at- 
tractive to  private  developers,  who  stepped 
In  to  put  up  houses  on  adjacent  land.  They 
found  that  a  number  of  middle-Income  Ne- 
groes wanted  to  move  to  the  area. 

There  still  are  crumbling  slums  around  the 
two  neighborhoods,  but  the  ranch -type  homes 
in  the  Planner  House  projects  look  like  those 
In  a  first-rate  suburban  housing  develop- 
ment. Although  some  are  16  years  old,  none 
shows  signs  of  deterioration.  In  contrast  to 
the  "Instant  slums"  that  critics  contend 
urban  renewal  projects  often  produce. 
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The  resident  families  had  meager  incomes, 
ranging  from  about  $3,500  to  $4,200,  and 
most  of  them  hadn't  previously  owned  any- 
thing more  e.xpenslve  than  a  second-hand 
automobile.  So  what  made  the  project  possi- 
ble' 

ASPIRATIONS   and    ENERGY 

One  answer  comes  from  Cleo  W.  Black- 
burn, executive  director  of  Planner  House 
and  of  its  parent  organization,  the  Board 
for  Fundamental  Education,  a  non-profit 
corporation  that  conducts  a  number  of  self- 
help  programs.  "They  were  people  with  aspi- 
rations who  didn't  want  to  live  In  public 
housing."  he  says. 

Mr.  Blackburn,  a  59-year-old  Negro  who 
began  drumming  up  support  for  a  home- 
ownership  program  in  the  late  1940s,  gives 
all  the  credit  to  the  residents.  Their  fight  to 
"upgrade  themselves"  was  the  key  factor,  he 
suggests. 

"The  simplest  part  of  the  whole  process  is 
building  the  house,"  Mr.  Blackburn  declares. 
But  a  tour  of  the  Planner  House  "factory" 
leaves  the  Impression  that  a  minor  miracle 
of  engineering  has  taken  place.  Some  of  the 
residents  note  that  they  "knew  which  side 
of  the  nammer  is  up.  but  that's  about  all." 
However,  they  began  building  homes  without 
a  day  of  instruction. 

The  key  to  the  program  is  an  elaborate  as- 
.sembly-li'ne  process  developed  with  hslp  from 
Purdue  University,  The  men  in  families  ac- 
cepted by  Planner  House  must  be  able  to 
work  20  hours  a  week  at  night,  in  addition  to 
holding  a  regular  Job.  Groups  of  at  least  20 
persons  build  the  houses,  each  performing  a 
specialized  task  on  each  home. 

Completion  of  a  house  i  there  are  four 
types)  takes  nine  to  12  months.  Most  com- 
ponents are  prefabricated  at  the  factory  on 
large  frames.  One.  for  instance,  represents 
the  side  of  a  house.  Lumber  is  ordered  pre- 
cut  to  specified  dimensions  and  Is  color- 
coded,  so  that  often  there  Is  no  need  to  read 
blueprints. 

Supervisors  give  instructions  and  handle 
technical  details.  The  functions  requiring 
highly  developed  skills — plumbing,  heating 
and  electrical  wiring — are  done  by  contrac- 
tors hired  for  the  Job.  Local  construction 
unions  have  given  their  blessings  to  the 
Planner  House  methods. 


EVERYBODY    WORKS 

The  women  are  active  too.  They  get  class 
Instruction  in  how  to  reupholster  furniture, 
and  they  organize  discussion  groups  that 
later  can  make  sure  the  new  communities 
aren't  being  slighted  by  the  city.  This  kind 
of  concern  Is  a  prerequisite  for  getting  Into 
the  Planner  House  project. 

What  makes  the  whole  thing  possible  fi- 
nancially is  "sweat  equity."  Labor  Is  a  major 
factor  in  the  cost  of  building  a  home.  "There 
are  families  across  the  nation  who  have  stiffl- 
cient  income  to  pay  for  a  home  mortgage," 
Mr.  Blackburn  notes,  "but  they  don't  have 
an  Income  sufficient  to  save  for  the  down 
pavment." 

At  the  Planner  House  Homes  there  Is  no 
down  payment.  The  900  hours  of  labor  con- 
tributed "by  each  man  make  It  unnecessary. 
A  finished  home  Is  worth  $14,000.  but  the 
owner  needs  a  mortgage  loan  of  only  $9,500 
to  return  construction  costs  to  the  revolving 
fund. 

The  residents  get  mortgage  loans  Insured 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Adnolnlstration. 
Payments,  Including  the  mortgage,  taxes  and 
insurance,  generally  have  been  about  $90  a 
month — less  than  most  of  the  home  owners 
previously  paid  In  rent. 

"The  truth  Is  that  It  was  very  good  business 
for  us,"  says  WlUlam  P.  Flynn,  retired  chair- 
man of  the  Indiana  National  Bank,  which 
made  many  of  the  mortgage  loans.  "There 
wasn't  any  real  risk  about  It.  If  we  had  to  do 
it  over  again  we'd  grab  It." 

The  residents  say  the  sweat  equity  prin- 
ciple represented  the  only  way  out  of  the 


slums.  "We  couldn't  have  continued  paying 
rent  and  at  the  same  time  saved  up  $2,000  for 
a  down  pavment."  says  one  home  owner. 

The  Planner  House  method  produced  an- 
other kind  of  saving  Because  the  homes  are 
built  in  large  groups,  the  project  gets  dis- 
counts of  up  to  40  c  on  products  ranging 
from  lumber  to  appUances.  Theodore  H. 
Simpson,  director  of  the  housing  program, 
savs  private  industry  is  eager  to  make  the 
mass  sales.  "Sometimes  you  can't  get  into 
the  office,  there  are  so  many  salesmen."  he 
savs.  "Thev're  calling  all  day  long." 

Planner  House  has  run  into  one  difficulty. 
The  $90  a  month  mortgage  payments  were 
made  possible  bv  Interest  rates  far  below  the 
current  average  of  eij'-c.  The  Planner  House 
program  had  to  be  suspended  in  late  1965 
due  to  rising  rates  and  scarcity  of  land. 

Another  large  tract  of  land  has  been  assem- 
bled this  vear.  but  home-building  can't  start 
again  without  a  subsidy  to  offset  high  mort- 
gage pavments.  This  time.  Mr.  Blackburn  is 
turning  to  the  Government  for  help.  He 
hopes  the  Model  Cities  program  will  provide 
funds. 

Demand  from  Indianapolis  Negroes  to  get 
into  the  project  is  rising  steadily.  "We  could 
build  as  many  self-help  houses  as  we  wanted 
to  if  we  had  "the  land,"  Mr.  Blackburn  says. 
Planner  House  competes  in  the  market  lor 
land;  It  must  submit  bids  for  areas  cleared 
by  the  Indianapolis  Redevelopment  Com- 
mission. 

Planner  House  hasn't  been  able  to  make 
a  large  dent  in  the  housing  problems  of  the 
city's  110,000  Negroes.  The  slums  of  the 
Indiana  capital  are  growing,  like  those  of 
other  cities.  And  urban  renewal  experts  note 
that  single-family  homes  of  the  Planner 
House  type  couldn't  be  put  In  crowded  cities 
like  New  York. 

But  planners  nevertheless  consider  the  In- 
dianapolis project  a  heartening  Initiative. 
■Here  is  a  place  where  the  pubhc  and  private 
sectors  can  Join  hands,"  says  Mr.  Blackburn. 
A  home  ownership  bill  recently  passed  by  the 
Senate  housing  subcommittee  could  spawn 
other  similar  projects.  It  would  provide  Fed- 
eral funds  to  lower  Interest  payments  on 
mortgages. 

"What  we're  Involved  In  Is  an  effort  to  get 
people  to  uplift  their  aspirations."  Mr.  Black- 
burn says.  It  seems  to  work;  he  notes  that 
many  of  the  families  have  doubled  their  In- 
comes since  moving  into  the  new  homes. 
Many  have  added  rooms,  garages  and  air  con- 
ditioning units. 

"These  people  are  Interested  in  their  prop- 
erty values."  savs  one  home  owner,  and  he 
suggests  a  reason  why:  "I  know  something 
has  to  be  done  about  the  slums,  but  things 
can  be  given  on  too  much  of  a  -liver  platter. 
We've  had  to  work  for  everything  we  had." 


I  REPEAT:  WHERE  IS  THE  ARMY  OF 
SOUTH  VIETNAM? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
constantly  sought  to  retain  a  strong 
faith  in  the  geopolitical  correctness  of 
our  actions  in  South  Vietnam.  It  has 
been  my  belief  that  we  must  denj'  vic- 
tors' to  a  Communist  movement  that 
would  aline  itself  with  Communist 
China  by  dint  of  geographical  proximity. 
With  this  thought  uppermost  in  my 
mind,  I  have  supported  our  position 
there. 

But  from  time  to  time  there  have 
come  to  light  facts  about  our  South 
Vietnamese  allies  that  have  caused  me 
severe  disquiet.  Many  of  these  revela- 
tions concern  the  armed  forces  of  South 
Vietnam.  I  realize  we  cannot  create  in- 
stant parliamentary  democracy  in  that 
land.  With  this  in  mind  I  have  reserved 
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judgment  regarding  regimes  that  have 
foliowed  one  another  in  Saigon. 

But  continuing  revelations  regarding 
the  armed  forces  of  South  Vietnam 
have  at  times  appalled  me. 

If  we  invest  significantly  in  terms  of 
men  and  wealth  in  the  war  effort  there, 
we  are  at  least  entitled  to  see  the  armed 
forces  of  that  nation  play  a  meaningful 
role  in  its  defense.  In  many  areas  and 
over  a  pamful  period  of  time,  this  has 
been  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
I  have  referred  to  this  previously  in  this 
Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  every  time  another  rev- 
elation comes  to  light  on  nonperform- 
ance by  the  armed  forces  of  South  Viet- 
nam, I  am  filled  with  an  almost  inde- 
scribable feeling  of  indignation.  I  also 
note  with  distaste  profiteers  and  incom- 
petents who  surface  in  any  situation  like 
this.  But  there  is  no  need  to  tolerate 
them  in  the  armed  forces,  especially 
with  American  military  personnel  play- 
ing their  present  role. 

I  refuse  to  silently  countenance  this 
type  of  behavior  on  the  part  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  armed  forces.  I  de- 
mand that  steps  be  taken  to  make  these 
people  come  up  to  snufT  and  play  the 
role  they  must  if  we  are  to  accomplish 
our  announced  goals  there. 

The  latest  series  of  revelations  are 
contained  in  a  Washington  Post  article 
written  by  Lee  Lescaze  and  published 
on  November  14.  1967.  They  dwell  mainly 
on  the  inability  and  lack  of  desire  on  the 
part  of  these,  our  allies,  to  perform  night 
actions  against  the  Vietcong.  They  deal 
in  part  with  a  lack  of  support  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam for  those  irregular  forces  made  up 
of  former  Vietcong  who  are  fighting  ef- 
fectively against  the  enemy.  They  fur- 
ther mention  continued  Incompetence  of 
highly  placed  oflBcials  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  In  the  delta 
area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  situa- 
tion be  corrected.  I  ask  that  incompe- 
tents such  as  those  referred  to  in  the 
article  be  summarily  dismissed.  I  request 
that  we  not  tolerate  this  type  of  Trojan 
horse  within  our  ranks.  Our  Govern- 
ment must  apprise  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment that  the  American  people  expect 
at  least  equal  dedication  and  sacrifice  on 
the  battlefield  on  the  part  of  the  South 
Vietnamese. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Dattime  War — Saigon's  Men  Fight  From 
8  TO  4,  BUT  RzBS  Move  at  Nioht  in  Delta 

(By  Lee  Lescaze > 

Cantho,  South  Vietnam,  November  13. — 
The  war  In  the  Delta  stll!  belongs  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  army  and  by  day  It  Is 
hardly  visible. 

Soldiers  rest  In  their  outposts  along  the 
main  roads  and  canals  Occasionally  a  farmer 
moves  In  the  thousands  of  rice  paddles  where 
the  mud  and  green  shoots  hide  any  sliell 
craters  of  past  battles. 

The  three  Vietnamese  divisions  In  the  16 
provinces  making  up  IV  Corps  launch  re- 
peated daylight  operations  with  only  occa- 
sion results. 

"They  are  a  precision  outfit,"  a  well-in- 


formed source  In  one  province  said  of  the 
ARVN.  "They  arrive  at  8  a.m.  and  leave  at 
4  In  the  afternoon." 

One  ARVN  division  commander  knew  the 
Vietcong  commander  in  his  area  at  school. 
After  launching  an  operation,  the  ARVN  gen- 
eral frequently  gets  on  his  radio  and  chal- 
lenges his  opponent  to  fight.  The  Vietcong 
leader  sends  back  a  standard  reply;  "I'm 
here.  Come  and  get  me." 

At  least  two  spotter  planes  are  In  the  air 
over  each  Delta  province  all  day  and  Ameri- 
can and  Vietnamese  patrol  boats  run  fre- 
quent checks  on  canal  and  river  traffic. 

Only  a  few  treellnes  along  canals  provide 
any  cover  in  the  vast  mud  plain.  American 
officials  say  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
enemy  to  move  during  the  day.  The  Vietcong 
apparently  agrees. 

To  find  the  Vietcong.  as  many  Americans 
have  argued  for  years,  the  Vietnamese  army 
must  operate  at  night. 

"There  Is  Increasing  emphasis  being  placed 
on  night,  small-unit  operations,"  one  U.S. 
adviser  said.  "But  they  are  still  the  wrong 
kind  of  operations.  Each  night  the  battalion 
takes  up  a  couple  of  positions- — the  same  po- 
sitions every  time." 

reluctant  at  night 

The  reluctance  of  the  Delta's  three  ARVN 
divisions,  the  21st.  7th  and  9th.  to  work  at 
night  has  led  to  numerous  experiments  with 
irregular  troops.  It  has  also  resulted  In  im- 
patience with  the  performance  of  the  ARVN. 

In  several  areas  the  Irregular  troops  have 
been  highly  successful.  During  the  last  six 
months,  200  Irregulars  operating  only  at 
night  in  small  units  killed  more  Vietcong  in 
Baxuyen  Province  than  the  regular  army 
killed   in  three   years. 

Most  of  these  Irregulars  are  the  Provincial 
Reconnaissance  Units,  who  were  better  de- 
scribed by  the  former  name  Counterterror 
Teams.  They  are  financed  and  run  by  the 
CIA   and   Include   some   Vietcong   defectors. 

effective  fighters 

In  Baxuyen,  the  Armed  Propaganda  Teams, 
made  up  entirely  of  defectors,  have  been 
equally  effective  night  fighters.  The  province 
chief,  regular  Vietnamese  army  commanders 
and  other  government  officials  are  never  told 
where  these  Irregular  forces  are  going  or 
when.  Their  operations  also  surprise  the 
Vietcong. 

Saigon  never  talks  about  these  Irregular 
units.  It  also  gives  them  little  support.  The 
Baxuyen  Armed  Propaganda  Team  was  not 
paid  for  six  months  once  and  finally  the 
province  chlei  aavainjca  chem  the  funds 
from  his  own  operating  buaget. 

U.S.  estimates  of  Vietcong  strength  are 
about  the  same  as  a  year  ago:  36.000  main 
force  troops  and  around  40,000  px3litlcal  cadre 
and  support  personnel. 

It  Is  argued  that  the  Vietcong  are  no 
longer  able  to  recr\ilt  a  surplus  of  men  in 
the  Delta,  where  a  third  of  the  population 
lives.  The  surplus,  about  800  monthly,  used 
to  be  sent  north  to  Join  other  Vietcong 
units. 

US.  officials  also  believe  the  enemy  is  hav- 
ing trouble  maintaining  strength  in  the 
Delta.  In  some  battles,  boys  less  than  16  have 
been  killed  or  captured,  they  report.  There 
are  no  North  Vietnamese  troops  in  the  Delta. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  some  Vietcong  units 
have  been  hurt.  Until  recently,  they  chose 
to  make  fewer  large-scale  attacks  than  a 
year  ago.  But  for  the  40  per  cent  drop  in  the 
rate  of  Vietcong-lnltlated  Incidents.  It  is  im- 
possible to  show  a  similar  Increase  in  pacifi- 
cation— or  people  won  to  the  government 
side. 

Where  the  Vietnamese  do  make  any  prog- 
ress it  is  slow  and  threatens  to  collaptse  If 
not  constantly  followed  up 

Galruan  village  Is  one  of  the  11  priority 
pacification  areas  in  the  Delta,  Tot  months 
it  had  been  one  of  the  models  of  success  and 
was  visited  by  numerous  VIPs. 


When  the  Revolutionary  Developmeat 
teams  that  had  done  the  Initial  paciflcatlon 
work  In  Glalxuan  moved  out  on  Sept.  4,  there 
was  trouble  within  a  week.  One  of  the  new 
schools  closed  down  and  the  village  chief 
and   the  self-defense  force  had  vanished 

ELUSIVE  governments 

There  the  province  chief  acted  q'dicklv 
He  fired  the  village  chief,  ordered  the  dls- 
trict  chief  to  spend  some  time  there  and 
sent  in  an  extra  regional  force  company 
to  provide  security.  Glaixuan  is  now  working 
well  again. 

More  difficult  than  finding  the  Vleicon? 
units  is  finding  and  destroying  the  :  .  ■.;  _■■.". 
ernments  that  the  Vietcong  established 
throughout  the  Delta. 

"There  isn't  one  hamlet  in  this  province 
without  a  completely  undisturbed  VC  eov- 
ernment,"  one  official  in  Baxuyen  said.  "There 
isn't  a  store  in  Soctrang  (capital  of  Baxuyen) 
that  doesn't  pay  Vietcong  taxes." 

Baxuyen,  one  of  the  richest  provinces,  is 
not  considered  one  of  the  hardest  nuts  to 
crack.  From  a  map  in  the  province  head- 
quarters, in  Cantho,  one  gets  the  impression 
that  Baxuyen  is  more  pacified  than  at  least 
half  the  Delta  provinces. 

VC'S  ADVANTAGE 

"The  vietcong  have  had  20  years  In  the 
Delta,"  one  experienced  American  said. 
"What  they've  built  won't  be  destroyed  easily 
The  Saigon  government  has  had  five  years. 
It   exists  only  on   paper;    it's   a   shadow," 

The  Vietcong  don't  have  to  make  constant 
trouble  in  the  Delta,  he  said,  Altliough  they 
have  been  militarily  reduced,  their  political 
organization  Is  Intact.  One  of  the  biggest 
successes  the  government  has  achieved  in  this 
province,  he  said,  was  in  the  timing  of  a 
pacification   campaign   In   one  hamlet. 

The  RD  cadre  arrived  Just  in  time  to  pre- 
vent Vietcong  from  collecting  their  an- 
nual 60  per  cent  rice  harvest  tax.  The  people 
welcomed  the  RD  cadre. 

However,  in  most  of  the  Delta,  the  Viet- 
cong still  offer  an  attractive  life  to  young 
men.  There  is  no  way  out  of  the  paddies  to  a 
Job  of  responsibility  ■with  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment or  its  army.  The  Vietcong  will  give  a 
13-year-old  boy  a  mauser  and  tell  him  to 
guard  a  path.  He  takes  the  Job  seriously 
more  often  than  not. 

Also  the  Vietcong  permit  a  more  fluid 
social  structure  than  the  outside  world. 
School  training  makes  little  difference,  and  a 
man  who  performs  well  Is  advanced. 

The  Saigon  government  is  trying  to  build 
allegiance  on  the  basis  of  the  old  village  and 
hamlet  loyalties.  Many  people  working  with 
the  Vietnamese  find  these  loyalties  remark- 
ably weak.  For  the  Vietnamese,  families 
come  first. 

The  society  based  on  family  which  refuses 
to  unite  with,  or  even  know.  Its  neighbor 
would  be  workable  In  a  time  of  peace. 

"In  a  society  with  pressure  on  it."  one 
observer  said,  "it  is  a  cata-strophe." 

The  catastrophe  is  being  dealt  with  by 
able  American  advisers  like  Lt.  Col.  Ronald 
A.  Roberge,  Lt.  Col.  Joslah  A.  Wallace,  Hugh 
Loblt  and  Steve  Shepley. 

Incompetent  Vietnamese  officials  have  been 
fired.  Some  corrupt  ones  have  been  dismissed 
and  the  quality  Is  getting  better  every 
month. 

In  the  last  three  weeks,  the  Vietcong  have 
become  newly  active  In  the  Delta.  The  prov- 
ince capital  of  Chaudoc  was  overrun,  vlUagee 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  province  capital  of 
Mochoa  were  attacked,  Klenhoa's  province 
capital,  Bentre,  was  mortared  and  Is  waiting 
for  an  attack. 

The  Delta  war  has  been  least  changed  by 
the  arrival  of  American  troops.  It  Is  a  war 
that  many  able  Vietnamese  and  Americans 
think  can  be  won,  but  they  know  It  will  take 
time  and  continued  pressure  for  Improved 
tactics. 
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Barring  an  early  negotiated  peace,  these 
^pTsee  the  struggle  in  the  Delta  continuing 
«.n  into  the  next  decade.  And  if  the  other 
drie  were  to  accept  President  Johnson's  offer 
talk  peace,  most  of  them  believe,  the 
^emy  would  retain  its  ability  to  make  war 
jbould  the  peace  fail. 


RHSINESS  LEADERS  VOTE  SECURI- 
TIES AND  EXCHANGE  COMMIS- 
SION MOST  POPULAR  FEDERAL 
AGENCY 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  an  interest- 
ing article  published  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  of  September  20.  It  deals  with  a 
survey  of  the  reactions  of  west  coast 
businessmen  to  Federal  regulatory 
agencies. 

According  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Club  of  San  Francisco,  the 
highest  rating  for  capable  perfoimance 
anci  avoidance  of  overregulation  was 
given  to  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

Club  members  were  asked  to  express 
their  views  on  the  SEC,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, the  Maritime  Administration,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  and  the  Antitnist 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  persons  surveyed  apparently  rep- 
resent a  cross-section  of  conservative 
views  on  Federal  authority.  Sixty-four 
percent  of  those  questioned  felt  that 
existing  Federal  regulation  should  be  de- 
creased. In  view  of  this,  the  high  rating 
given  to  the  SEC  is  most  significant. 

I  think  that  the  publication  of  this 
survey  is  particularly  appropriate  at  the 
present  time,  in  view  of  the  expanded 
authority  to  be  given  to  the  SEC  under  S. 
1659,  the  Investment  Company  Act 
amendments.  At  least  in  the  minds  of 
members  of  the  Commonwealth  Club, 
there  seems  to  be  little  fear  that  this 
new  authority  will  be  abused. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  entitled  "SEC  Rates  Highest  in 
.'\gency  Popularity  Poll,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Sept.  20,  1967] 

SEC  Rates  Highest  in  Agency 

Popu^LARiTY  Poll 

(By  Robert  E.  Nichols) 

Good  guys  were  separated  from  bad  guys 

by  some  1.800  'West  Coast  business  and  civic 

leaders  the  other  day  when  San  Francisco's 

venerable    Commonwealth    Club    polled    Its 

members  for  their  reaction  to  the  Big  Eight 

federal  regulatory  agencies. 

It's  the  result  of  a  25-month  study  Into 
"How  Much  Government  Is  Good  for  Busi- 
ness?" The  secret-ballot  survey  asked  for 
one  of  three  appraisals  of  the  eight  agencies 
performance:  does  It  exercise  too  little,  too 
much  or  Just  about  the  right  amount  of  con- 
trol over  business? 

Three  of  the  eight  agencies  received  sub- 
stantial approval  for  the  Job  they  do:  the 
Securities  &  Exchange  Commission  (83^.  of 
respondents  felt  It  was  either  doing  enough 
or  too  little) ,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
(SZTc  ditto),  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem (67%). 

Low  man  In  popularity  was  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice  (67% 


felt  it  exercised  too  much  control,  only  19  ^^ 
said  It  was  doing  Just  right),  followed  by 
Federal  Power  Commission  (59"  too  much, 
30 '"c  Just  right).  Federal  Trade  Commission 
(58'~r.  and  28'".),  and  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  (52^-^  and  38";).  The  Federal 
Maritime  Administration  scored  a  tie:  42 "^c 
felt  it  regulates  too  much,  42'';  felt  it's  do- 
ing Just  enough,  leaving  16 -c  of  the  opinion 
it  needs  to  do  more. 

The  survey  did  not  seek  an  opinion  of  the 
ninth  regulatory  agency,  tlie  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  But  when  Com- 
monwealth members  were  asked,  considering 
everything,  did  they  think  the  area  of 
federal  regtalation  should  be  increased,  de- 
creased or  remain  as  is,  64';  voted  for  a 
decrease.  9-'  favored  more  regulation  and 
27',;.  preferred  to  leave  things  generally  as 
they  are, 

CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


lating  to  fuels  and  vehicles,  provide  for 
interstate  air  pollution  control  agencies 
or  commissions,  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  air  quality  standards,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BELL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  tS.  1552 »  to  amend  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966,  and  it  was 
signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wUl 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  <H.R.  13606 >  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MusKiE  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is -so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today. 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  iS.  780)  to 
amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  authorize 
planning  grants  to  air  pollution  control 
agencies,  expand  research  provisions  re- 


mCREASED  PARTICIPATION  IN 
CROP  INSURANCE  PROGRAM  BY 
FLORIDA  CITRUS  GROWERS 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly, I  was  pleased  to  note  that  Florida 
citrus  growers  again  this  year  increased 
their  participation  in  the  Federal  crop 
insurance  program,  protecting  more 
acres  of  the  1967  citrus  crop  with  greater 
total  coverage  than  ever  before. 

The  crop  insurance  program  is  admin- 
istered by  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Coi'poration  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  John  N.  Luft.  the  Manager 
of  FCIC.  addressed  a  gathering  of  agency 
employees  in  Orlando,  Fla,.  November  1 
of  this  year.  He  commented  on  the  out- 
standing program  of  coverage  of  the 
citrus  crop  in  Florida  and  commended 
the  FCIC  people  for  their  role  in  encour- 
aging citrus  growers  to  obtain  this  valua- 
ble protection  for  their  crops. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  as 
part  of  my  remarks  excerpts  from  Mr. 
Luffs  able  remarks  on  that  occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  million  dollar  premium  milestone  for 
Florida  citrus  that  you've  passed  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  early  beginnings  of  citrus  crop  in- 
surance here.  The  first  year,  1951,  premium 
was  for  only  $81,000  and  total  protection  was 
a  bit  over  $1  million.  Today,  premium  alone 
is  over  $1  million,  and  represents  a  total 
liability  of  nearly  $14,750,000. 

This  means,  as  I  don't  need  to  tell  you 
folks  here  tonight,  that  you  have  contributed 
importantly  to  setting  up  a  protection  fund 
of  nearly  815  million  that  FCIC  stands  ready 
to  pay  to  Florida  citrus  growers  in  event  hur- 
ricane or  freeze  occurs  .  .  A  protection 
amount  which,  generally,  guarantees  these 
insured  growers  they  will  get  their  high 
production  expenses  back. 

It  Is  protection  to  the  economy  of  small 
communities  which  make  their  livelihood  by 
serving  citrus  growers  in  surrounding  lo- 
calities. It  Is  protection  which  not  only  gives 
growers  peace  of  mind  in  good  years  but  pays 
them  loss-claims  in  disaster  years.  It  also 
gives  them  an  extra  measure  of  bank  credit 
which  sometimes  is  needed  to  finance  current 
operations  or  to  expand  for  Increased  profits. 
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So  again  I  congratulate  you  on  a  great 
achievement.  The  goal  you  reached  against 
the  odds  you've  had  hasn't  been  duplicated 
any  place  else  in  the  country  since  I've  been 
with  Federal  Corp  Insurance.  What  you've 
done  In  Florida  with  the  citrus  program  is 
Important  to  all  39  states  and  1.300  counties 
we  serve,  for  it  helps  in  PCIC's  growth  and 
stability,  and  your  success  must  certainly  be 
an  mspiration  to  hundreds  of  PCIC  people 
over  the  country. 

In  the  last  20  years,  we've  operated  na- 
tionally almost  exactly  as  Congress  decreed 
we  should:  That  Is,  paying  losses  out  of 
premium  income.  Nationally,  since  1948, 
we've  returned  nearly  $400  million  in  loss 
payments  to  farmer-poUcyholders  for  crop 
damage.  During  this  time  we've  paid  out 
about  96e  for  every  premium  dollar  taken  In, 
and  in  recent  years  we've  paid  a  sizable 
portion  of  our  administrative  e.'cpeuses  out 
of  premium  income,  too. 

In  the  last  live  years  Crop  Insurance  has 
more  than  doubled  in  scope— the  number 
of  farmers  Insured,  the  premiums  they  pay. 
the  loss-payments  they  received.  a;id  the 
number  of  counties  where  crop  Insurance  is 
available.  Its  a  big  operation  now,  with  more 
than  $650  million  in  protection  over  the 
nation  as  an  ace  In  the  hole  for  over  a  third 
of  a  million  'farmers — protection  of  their 
crop  Investments,  protection  of  their  bank 
credit  and  a  bolstering  effect  on  their  com- 
munities' economy. 

Most  of  you  have  a  pretty  good  under- 
standing of  these  things,  I  know.  I  wonder, 
though,  if  most  of  you  realize  how  through- 
out the  world  Federal  Crop  Insiirance  has 
become  a  sort  of  model  to  which  many  na- 
tions turn  for  information  and  guidance  as 
they,  too,  start  and  develop  varying  styles 
of  crop  insurance  themselves? 

Hardly  a  month  goes  by  but  what  one  or 
two  delegations  from  other  nations  come  to 
our  Washington  offices  for  advice,  statistics, 
background  information,  and  counsel.  We 
always  supply  It  willingly  and  enthusiasti- 
cally. 

In  this  connection.  I  want  to  ask  each 
of  you  to  consider  for  a  minute  what  you 
mean  to  Florida  Crop  Insurance,  what  Florida 
means  to  the  whole  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
program,  and  what  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
In  the  United  States  could  some  day  mean 
to  the  future  of  the  world  in  terms  of  food 
for  hungry  people  and  as  a  possible  con- 
tributor to  world  peace. 

People  hold  all  kinds  of  Jobs.  Some  preach 
from  the  pulpit.  Some  drive  buses,  some 
play  baseball.  Some  are  doctors  who  save 
lives,  others  are  lawyers  who  straighten  out 
problems.  You  here,  tonight,  are  workers 
with  Federal  Crop  Insurance — A  Government 
program  th.^t  has  brought  a  better  life  to 
literally  millions  of  people  over  its  nearly 
30-year  lifetime.  Your  part  la  Florida,  lately, 
has  been  helping  this  State  make  such  a 
remark.ible  record  in  citrus  that  you've  ."At- 
tracted attention  throughout  the  whole  De- 
partment of  Agriculture — and  that's  why 
we're  here  tonight,  to  celebrate  this  remark- 
able success. 

To  the  degree  that  you  yourself  helped,  to 
that  degree  you  have  helped  Florida  inspire 
the  whole  Federal  Crop  Insurance  program.  I 
think  perhaps  we  can  extend  our  pride  a  little 
here  tonight.  Because  the  day  surely  will 
come  when  the  problem  of  feeding  the 
world's  exploding  population  will  be  man's 
greatest  problem.  Licking  it  will  take  all  of 
mankind's  experience  and  technical  know- 
how.  Licking  It  will  have  to  be  profitable  for 
the  people  who  grow  the  crops. 

For  them  to  profit,  they  must  be  relatively 
safe  from  financial  disaster.  That's  what  Fed- 
eral Crop  Insurance  does  for  Florida  citrus 
growers,  and  for  farmers  of  25  crops  all  over 
America.  And  because  It  is  doing  It  twice  as 
well  as  It  did  five  years  ago — thanks  largely 
to  the  kind  of  remarkable  dedication  you 
folks  here  tonight  have  shown  the  program — 
it  Is  attracting  world-wide  attention. 


Aren't  you  proud  of  this?  The  deepest 
thinkers  are  saying,  that  when  you  boll  it  all 
down,  wars  are  nearly  all  economic  with  the 
have-nots  wanting  what  the  others  have. 
When  hunger  stalks,  a  nation  may  look  be- 
yond its  borders  for  help — and  might  go  to 
war  to  obtain  Its  objectives.  That  is  one  of 
the  great  threats  today — that  unless  a  way 
Is  found  to  solve  the  problem,  hunger  In  the 
densely-populated  nations  may  prevent  real 
peace  for  many  years  to  come. 

Today  Japan  has  a  national  program  of 
Crop  Insurance,  India  Is  working  on  it.  South 
Africa  and  Ceylon  and  Mexico  and  Iran  and 
a  dozen  or  so  other  countries  have  honored 
us  with  visits  m  the  last  several  years,  either 
in  connection  with  starting  or  with  further 
developing  a  crop  insurance  program — as  a 
part  of  a  long  range  plan  to  help  feed  their 
peoples  with  the  utmost  efficiency. 

We  ate  well  here  tonight.  Most  of  America 
eats  well.  Part  of  the  reason  Is  that  we  have 
democracy,  free  enterprise,  and  well-work- 
ing Industrial  and  agricultural  programs. 
Some  day.  perhaps,  all  nations  can  be  as  for- 
tunate .  .  .  and  If  so.  perhaps  they  also  can 
live  in  peace. 

I  hope  It  comforts  you  a  little  tonight  to 
feel — for  It's  certainly  true — that  you.  in  your 
Job.  are  helping  Just  that  little  bit  toward 
making  life  a  little  better,  not  only  for  the 
farmers  of  your  time  right  here  In  Florida, 
but  perhaps  also  for  generations  of  farmers 
yet  to  come  throughout  this  troubled,  Inter- 
esting and  challenging  world. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
special  information  of  the  Senate,  I 
invite  its  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Florida  citrus  industry  this  year,  for  the 
first  time,  is  paying  over  SI  million  in 
premiums  for  the  protection  afforded 
through  this  Government  corporation 
and  not  available  from  any  private  or 
any  other  source:  and  likewise,  the  fact 
that  the  total  liability  of  the  FCIC  under 
the  premiums  now  outstanding  on  the 
Florida  Citrus  Corp.  alone  is  $14,750,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  PCIC. 
I  think  that  the  good  judgment  of  the 
Florida  citrus  growers  is  well  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  they  participate 
in  this  program  which,  while  it  does  not 
offer  them  any  largess  in  the  event  of 
a  hurricane,  a  freeze,  or  other  great  ca- 
lamity which  can  destroy  a  large  part 
of  crops,  at  least  it  assures  them  of  get- 
ting back  their  full  cost  of  production. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll.  The  bill  clerk  proceeded 
to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BILINGUAL  REPORT  CARDS  MARK 
PROGRESS  FOR  AMERICANS  OF 
LIMITED  ENGLISH-SPEAKING 

ABILITY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  a  recent  development  in  the  New 
York  City  public  schools.  To  build  better 
understanding  between  the  schools  and 
the  parents  of  Spanish-speaking  young- 
sters, the  parents  of  over  65.000  children 
will  receive  bilingual  report  cards. 

During   the   recent   hearings   In   New 


York  City  held  by  the  Senate  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Bilingual  Education— 
and  both  distinguished  Senators  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Kennedy] 
were  there  to  participate  in  those  hear- 
ings — we  were  told  that  there  were  about 
225,000  Puerto  Rican  students,  or  about 
20  percent  of  the  total  number  of  stu- 
dents  in  the  New  York  City  public 
schools.  While  bilingual  report  cards  are 
only  a  small  step  in  breaking  with  tradi- 
tional educational  ideas  in  dealing  with 
the  bilingual  students,  it  is  nevertheless 
a  step  toward  progress. 

The  need  for  bilingual  report  cards  is 
the  same  need  that  we  have  for  vast 
programs  of  bilingual  education  to  give 
the  limited  English-speaking  children  of 
this  Nation  an  opportunity  for  educa- 
tional achievement.  The  Senate  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  act  upon  such  a 
proposal  when  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  bill  comes  before  us 
for  consideration,  as  the  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation Act  has  been  incorporated  in  the 
bill  as  an  amendment.  To  illustrate  the 
need  for  more  emphasis  on  bilingual 
education.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
Thursday,  November  9.  1967.  entitled 
"Schools  To  Give  Bilingual  Report 
Cards"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

Schools  To  GrvE  Bilingual  Report  C.'Uffis 

Beginning  next  fall,  report  cards  will  be 
used  to  build  better  understanding  between 
teachers  and  Spanish-speaking  parents  of 
thousands  of  pupils  in  the  city's  public 
schools. 

Report  cards  for  the  Spanish-speaking 
parents  will  have  Spanish  translations  of  the 
English  texts.  They  will  be  sent  to  the  par- 
ents of  65,000  children  In  grades  2  through  6 
of  the  elementary  schools  here. 

In  addition,  parents  of  5.000  children  in  the 
14  pilot  intermediate  schools,  will  receive 
Spanish-English  report  cards. 

Truda  T.  Weil,  assistant  superintendent  in 
charge  of  the  office  of  elementary  schools, 
said  of  the  new  cards: 

"The  Spanish-English  report  card,  which 
evaluates  the  progress  of  fiese  children,  will 
be  better  understood  and  help  parents  to 
join  us  in  guiding  their  children." 

The  decision  for  the  bilingual  report  cards 
was  reached  after  discussions  among  prin- 
cipals, teachers  and  members  of  local  school 
boards,  parent  associations  and  community 
groups. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  TARIFF-FREE 
AREAS  IN  MEXICO  PRESENTS 
PROBLEMS  AS  WELL  AS  ADVAN- 
TAGES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  6,  1967,  the  New  York  Times 
published  an  article  discussing  the  prob- 
lems and  opportunities  which  are  occur- 
ring along  the  border  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  since  the 
Mexican  Government  has  instituted  a 
policy  of  establishing  free-trade  areas 
for  the  processing  of  goods  which  are  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  into 
Mexico,  processed  there  with  cheap 
Mexican  labor,  and  then  returned  across 
the  border,  with  the  processor  paying 
only  the  duty  on  the  increase  in  value 
caused  by  the  labor  done  In  Mexico. 

In  view  of  the  interest  in  Congress  in 
this  problem,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
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that  the  New  York  Times  article  by  Mr. 

genry  Giniger  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Unions  in  Texas  Fear   a  Loss  of   Jobs   to 
Mexico 

(By  Henry  Glnlger) 

MMAMORos.  Mexico,  November  2. — Joe 
B^era  and  Agaplto  Gonzalez  are  good 
friends  with  strong  bonds  oi  conunon 
aricestry,  common  professions  and  common 
language.  But  they  represent  vastly  different 
ecoaom'e  levels  and  these  days  they  are 
wo-Ving  at  cress-purposes. 

just  "across  the  Rio  Grande  In  Brownsville. 
Xex  Mr.  Barrera.  the  American  son  of  Mex- 
icans who  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
is  the  international  representative  of  Local 
173  of  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and 
Butcher  Workers  of  North  America.  Here 
m  Matamoros,  Mr.  Gonzalez  heads  the  local 
chapter  of  the  Confederation  of  Mexican 
Workers. 

A  shrimp  peeling  and  deveinlng  plant 
emploving  100  local  girls  has  Just  begun 
operations  here.  Mr.  Gonzalez  is  happy  about 
it  and  hopes  there  will  be  other  plants  like 
It  in  a  city  where  half  the  work  force  is 
unemployed  or  underemployed. 

But  ^ir.  Barrera  and  his  brother.  Dago- 
berti,  who  run  the  largest  union  in  Browns- 
ville covering  the  considerable  food  proc- 
essing Industrv  there  are  concerned  about 
the  effects  of  "this  kind  of  development  on 
the  lives  of  the  people  they  represent  on 
the  other  side  of  the  border. 

INDUSTRY  DEVELOPED 

All  across  the  vast  frontier  from  the  ex- 
treme eastern  end  here  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  western  end  on  the  Pacific. 
the  Mexican  Government  Is  trying  to  raise 
the  economic  level  of  millions  of  Mexicans 
llTing  in  small  towns  and  large  cities.  It  Is 
trying  to  develop  Industry,  and  has  hit  upon 
a  plan  to  allow  United  States  companies  to 
establish  operations  on  the  Mexican  side  of 
the  border  with  tariff-free  privileges  provided 
they  export  their  products  from  Mexico. 

The  advantage  to  the  United  States  con- 
cern is  cheap  labor  for  certain  operations. 
Thus  far.  more  than  70  companies  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  system.  Including 
Alberti  Food  Products  with  headquarters  In 
Harlingen.  Tex..  25  miles  north  of  here. 

Alberti  is  the  first  company  to  use  the 
new  system  in  Matamoros.  but  there  is  talk 
of  an  electronics  concern  and  another  shrimp 
plant  to  follow.  Inside  the  small  Alberti 
plant,  which  carries  the  name  of  Alfa,  sits 
a  Mexican  customs  official  making  sure  that 
every  shrimp  goes  back  across  to  the  Amer- 
ican side  for  final  processing  and  does  not 
compete  with  the  products  of  Mexican 
companies. 

WHITE-CLAD  GIRLS 

The  white-clad  girls  stand  at  long  tables 
handling  thousands  of  shrimp  at  about  $2.08 
a  day.  In  Harlingen  and  Brownsville,  girls 
who  look  very  much  like  them,  and  often 
speak  better  Spanish  than  English,  earn 
about  the  Federal  minimum  of  $1.40  an 
hour.  The  difference  has  created  two  incom- 
patible worlds. 

Lee  Thomas,  general  manager  of  Alberti  In 
Harlingen.  said  in  an  Interview  that  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  move  since  It  resulted  in 
savings  in  production  costs.  He  asserted  that 
the  Mexicans  were  better  workers  and  that 
the  Mexican  unions  were  easier  to  deal  with 
than  the  American  ones. 

He  said  nobody  had  lost  a  Job  In  Har- 
lingen because  of  the  move.  But  Dagobertl 
Banera  asserted  that  he  had  pay  slips  to 
prove  that  the  Mexican-American  girls  In 
Harlingen  were  now  working  four  to  five 
hours  less  a  day.  Furthermore,  he  said.  In 
contract  negotiations  with  other  food  proc- 
essing concerns,   the   possibility   of   moving 
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operations  from  Mexico  has  been  used  as  a 

threat  to  limit  union  demands. 

CHiJkP    LABOR    SITES 

Those  who  are  pushing  the  new  program 
on  both  sides  of  the  border  contend  that 
American  labor  is  not  being  hurt  since  the 
companies  moving  to  Mexico  were  or  would 
be  using  such  cheap  labor  locations  as  Hong 
Kong.  Formosa  or  Puerto  Rico. 

American  labor  officials,  like  the  Barreras. 
say  they  wish  the  Mexicans  well  and  want  to 
see  them  develop.  But  in  trying  to  raise 
living  standards  on  their  side,  the  Americans 
are  faced  with  the  existence  of  a  large  pool 
of  cheap  labor  on  the  Mexic.m  side  much  less 
demanding  about  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions. 

Brownsville  now  has  an  unemployment 
rate  of  6  per  cent  of  the  Barreras  say  "we 
should  take  care  of  ovir  own  first."  Because 
EO  many  of  the  American  workers  In  the  bor- 
der area  are  of  Mexican  origin,  ethnic  and 
family  ties  lend  a  poignant  quality  to  the 
competition. 

THOUSANDS    CROSS    OVER 

Long  before  American  companies  decided 
to  come  to  where  the  working  force  was  on 
the  Mexican  side.  Matamoros  and  other 
Mexican  border  cities  sent  much  of  their 
work  force  over  to  the  American  side  to 
work. 

Before  dawn  here  and  In  other  cities,  thou- 
sands of  persons  cross  the  bridges  to  work 
in  United  States  plants  and  stores  at  wages 
that  are  low  by  general  American  standards 
but  are  Infinitely  better  than  they  could 
hope  to  earn  In  Mexico  if  they  could  find 
work. 

The  American  unions  are  trying  to  orga- 
nize them,  against  stiff  employer  opposi- 
tion, and  to  Instill  a  sense  of  militancy  in 
them.  But  coming  from  a  much  lower  eco- 
nomic level,  unfamiliar  with  their  rights 
under  United  States  laws,  and  feeling  In- 
secure and  afraid,  they  have  not  responded 
well  to  the  American  union  methods. 

Little  by  little,  standards  in  Mexico  are 
rising.  But  Mr.  Gonzalez,  the  Matamoros 
labor  leader,  said  he  was  now  trying  to  get 
a  minimum  wage  the  equivalent  of  $4  a  day 
established  In  his  area  for  a  worker  with  a 
wife  and  five  children.  This  is  a  maximum 
demand  and  he  does  not  expect  to  get  much 
more  than  about  $2.40  a  day. 

The  gap  between  a  developing  Mexico 
and  a  developed  United  States  Is  still 
enormous. 


CLAYTON  FRITCHEY  WRITES  IN 
HARPER  S  OF  ATTORNEY  GENER- 
AL RAMSEY  CLARX 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  November  issue  of  Harper's  maga- 
zine contains  a  sympathetic  and  under- 
standing ixirtrait  of  Attorney  G.neral 
Ramsey  Clark.  The  article  by  Clayton 
Fritchey  well  describes  the  high  goals, 
capabilities,  and  accomplishments  of 
Ramsey  Clark,  and  I  ask  unan  mous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
siON.AL  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington  Insight:  Watch  on  the 
Attorney   General 

iBy  Clayton  Fritchey)' 
(Note. — To    some    observers    he     is     the 
"wron^  guy  in  the  wrong  post  at  the  wrong 
time";   to  others  he  seems  almost  too  good 
to  be  true,  i 


'■  Mr  Fritchey  keeps  track  of  the  capital  as 
"Harper's"  correspondent,  and  columnist  for 
the  Newsday  Syndicate.  He  formerly  served 
as  special  assistant  to  Ambassador  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson  at  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N. 


The  Honorable  Sam  J.  Erwln.  Jr..  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  a  former 
Judge.  Is  a  ranking  member  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  which  last  spring 
passed  on  the  appointment  of  the  new  U.S. 
Attorney  General.  Ramsey  Clark  Shortly 
after  tlie  Detroit  riots.  Senator  Ervin  had 
occasion  to  question  Clark  on  civil-rights 
bills,  which  he  said  ran  to  1.212  pages  and 
weighed  fifteen  pounds,  six  ounces.  "Id  Jti&t 
like  to  know."  he  grumbled,  "how  many  more 
pages  we're  going  to  have?"  Clark  said.  "As 
many  pounds  and  pages  as  we  need  to  en- 
sure the  rights  of  all  Americans." 

About  the  same  time,  in  the  House.  Joe 
Pool,  bulging  Representative  from  Tex.as  and 
u  ranking  men;ber  of  the  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee,  was  very  bu^y  pushing 
legislation  against  flag  burners  and  other 
anti-'Vietnam  demonstrators.  But  he  wasn't 
getting  much  help  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, who  Is  from  Texas  himself.  Since  all  of 
the  states  already  have  laws  against  flag 
burning.  Clark  plainly  thought  tlie  bill  was 
mostly  nonsense.  Old  Joe  couldn't  under- 
stand whv.  "I'm  not  trying  to  run  Ramsey 
Clark  out."  Pool  said.  "Why.  he's  from  my 
hometown,  and  he's  a  nice  feller.  But  he's 
wronc;  ...  I  Just  don't  know  whv  he  got  off 
on  thi«  kick." 

And  then  Clark  had  to  testify  before  Sen- 
ator John  McClellan's  Subcommittee  on 
Crlmln.il  Laws  and  Procedure,  which  is  angry 
at  the  Supreme  Court  for  "all  those  deci- 
sions" extending  the  Constitutional  rights 
of  defendants  vis-a-vls  the  police.  Clark 
thinks  the  Court  Is  on  the  right  track.  His 
appearance  before  the  committee  was  sum- 
med up  by  the  right-wing  magazine.  Human 
Events,  in  a  column  which  said.  "You  could 
tell  from  Clark's  responses  to  the  questions 
that  his  solution  to  the  crime  problem  in 
America  was  the  sociological  one.  .  .  .  He's 
more  interested  in  reforming  society  than 
rescuing  it.  He's  the  old-shoe  type.  He  drives 
a  small"  car  instead  of  riding  in  the  Justice 
Department's  long  limousine.  He's  as  nice  a 
young  fellow  as  you'll  ever  meet.  But  what's 
more  to  the  point  is  that  President  Johnson 
has  appointed  the  WTong  guy  to  the  wrong 
post  at  the  wrong  time." 

Then  Representative  William  Mlnshall 
(Republican.  Ohio)  introduced  a  bill  that 
would  remove  the  Justice  Department  from 
control  by  the  President.  It  is  obvious,  the 
Congressrnan  said,  "that  Justice  is  not  en- 
forcing federal  statutes  involving  persons 
who  incite  rebellion  or  Insurrection,  engage 
in  sedition,  advocate  the  overthrow  of  gov- 
ernment. Interfere  with  the  morale  and 
discipline  of  our  military,  or  encourage  and 
abet  evasion  of  the  Selective  Service  Act.  De- 
spite repeated  appeals  from  Congress,  Justice 
continues  to  ignore  flagrant  violations  of 
federal  law." 

If  this  is  the  reaction  (In  some  quarters) 
to  Clark's  first  few  months  in  office,  what 
will  It  be  when  he  really  gets  under  way. 
and  has  a  chance  to  bring  to  bear  the  full 
force  of  his  full  devotion  to  civil  liberties 
and  civil  rights,  to  say  nothing  of  his  pen- 
chant for  trust-busting  and  his  distaste  for 
capital  punishment,  wiretapping,  bugging, 
and  other  invasions  of  privacy?  The  prospect 
may  worry  some  of  his  friends,  but  it  doesn't 
seem  to  disturb  Clark  himself.  He  has  a 
serene  political  temperament.  He  takes  oppo- 
sition and  criticism  for  granted:  he  sees  It  as 
impersonal  and  a  natural  part  of  the  give- 
and-take  of  government  and  politics  He 
seems  to  feel  if  he  does  his  Job  as  best  as  he 
knows  how.  all  will  work  out.  and  if  It 
doesn't,  it  cant  be  helped.  To  liberals.  In 
■Washington  and  elsewhere,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  political-minded  men  running  the 
Justice  Department,  the  Clark  performance 
so  far  seems  almost  too  good  to  be  true. 

FYom  the  outside,  there  is  not  a  great  deal 
to  know  about  this  "new"  figure  on  the 
Washington  scene,  for  his  life  has  been 
relatively  placid  and  uneventful.  The  event- 
ful part  is  subjective,  and  is  Just  beginning 
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to  siirface.  His  father.  Tom  Clark,  who  re- 
tired from  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  pave 
the  way  for  his  son's  appointment,  says 
Ramsey  "takes  after  his  mother."  and  she 
says  'Ramsey  was  born  a  little  old  man." 
It  Is  hard  at  first  to  see  what  she  means, 
for  her  son  Is  a  good  six-foot-three,  and  (at 
thirty-nine)  Is  the  second-youngest  man  In 
the  Cabinet,  as  well  as  the  seventh-youngest 
Attorney  General  in  history.  But  Mrs.  Clark 
had  a  point.  It  was  her  way  of  saying  that 
he  has  always  acted  like  a  rational  being; 
and  "little"  was  her  Indulgent  way  of  sug- 
gesting that  he  goes  about  it  unostenta- 
tiously, which  is  notably  the  case. 

He  had  been  the  Acting  Attorney  General 
for  five  months  when  he  was  made  the  head 
of  Justice  on  February  28,  1967.  but  not  many 
of  the  newspaper  correspondents  recognized 
him  when  he  made  his  first  speech  to  the 
Washington  Press  Club  on  April  13.  It  was 
long  before  this  year's  urban  riots  began. 
Nevertheless.  Clark  quietly  warned  that  the 
nation  "must  move  forward  on  broad  fronts" 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Negro  "while  they 
can  be  met."  He  thought  "our  achievements 
are  remarkable."  but  for  all  that  has  been 
done,  "our  relative  position,  because  of  the 
sweeping  changes  in  which  we  are  caught, 
has  not  really  Improved.  Indeed,  we  may 
have  slipped." 

This  was  blunt  talk  for  a  brand-new  Cabi- 
net member.  It  made  news.  Just  as  almost 
everything  Clark  has  since  said  also  has. 
Only  the  President  himself  has  been  In- 
volved In  more  controversial  Issues  In  the 
last  few  months. 

WHY    WAS    HE    CHOSKN? 

William  Ramsey  Clark  (he  never  uses  his 
first  name)  was  born  on  December  18.  1927. 
His  father  is  also  very  tall  and  also  was  U.S. 
Attorney  General  before  going  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  but  there  the  resemblance 
pretty  much  ends,  although  father  and  son 
are  devoted  to  each  other.  Ramsey  Clark 
was  born  and  raised  In  Texas  like  his  fore- 
bears. He  went  to  the  University  of  Texas, 
and  then  to  the  University  of  Chicago  for 
a  law  degree,  plus  a  master's  in  history.  He 
married  a  University  of  Texas  coed  (who  also 
has  a  master's  degree*  shortly  after  gradua- 
tion, and  soon  settled  down  in  Dallas  to  prac- 
tlca  law  and  raise  a  family,  both  inconspicu- 
ously. After  ten  uneventful  years  in  the 
smallish  legal  firm  founded  by  his  grand- 
father, he  went  to  Washington  (courtesy  of 
Lyndon  Johnson)  In  1961  as  Assistant  At- 
tornev  General  In  charge  of  the  unexciting 
Lands  Division.  The  Clark  and  Johnson  fam- 
ilies have  been  friends  for  many  years,  and 
Ramsey  i while  no  politician)  had  cam- 
paigned for  the  Democratic  ticket  In  1960. 
He  became  Deputy  Attorney  General  on  Jan- 
uary 28.  1965,  and  Acting  Attorney  General 
on  October  3.  1966.  Then  a  few  months  later 
he  became  the  head  of  Justice.  No  pushing, 
no  shoving,  no  maneuvering,  no  publicity,  no 
spectacular  achievements.  But  suddenly 
everybody  in  Washington  wanted  to  know 
who  he  was  and  how  he  got  there. 

What  had  he  been  doing  all  those  quiet 
years  to  produce  the  poised.  Informed,  candid 
official  that  Johnson  finally  tapped  for  this 
politically  sensitive  Job?  It  seems  he  had 
mostly  been  reading,  studying,  and  thinking. 
Even  as  Acting  Attorney  General  his  grasp 
of  the  job  began  to  be  noticed  Inside  the  Ad- 
ministration, as  well  as  his  special  way  of 
speaking  his  mind.  According  to  Clark. 
clinical  psychologists  contend  that  Individ- 
uals "can't  go  thirty  seconds  without  some- 
thing on  their  minds."  But.  he  adds.  "I  am 
living  proof  that  this  Is  wrong."  He  also  says 
his  attractive  wife.  Georgia,  has  been  asking 
him  for  eighteen  years.  "What  are  you  think- 
ing about,  dear?"  And  for  eighteen  years  he 
has  been  answering.  "Nothing."  Not  since 
Adlal  Stevenson  has  a  public  official  so  slan- 
dered himself,  for  few  members  of  the  John- 
son Administration  currently  have  more  on 
their  minds. 


Mo6t  Presidents  want  a  reasonably  ac- 
quiescent man  for  Attorney  General;  a  stlfi- 
necked  one  can  be  a  nuisance  in  this  acutely 
political  office,  which  is  why  most  appoint- 
ments have  a  political  flavor.  So  why  did 
Johnson  choose  Clark?  One  thing  is  certain, 
It  was  not  a  case  of  Presidential  absent- 
mindedness.  Johnson  knew,  or  ought  to  have 
known,  what  he  was  getting,  for  Clark  served 
a  long  probationary  period  as  the  Acting  At- 
torney General.  He  went  all  out  against  wire- 
tapping and  bugging;  asserted  control  over 
FBI  policy;  dropped  the  politically  hot  six- 
teen-year-old spy  case  against  Judith  Cop- 
Ion,  He  persuaded  the  President  to  veto  a 
harsh  crime  bill  which  Congress  passed  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  because  he  felt  it 
would  violate  Constitutional  rights.  He  made 
It  clear  to  Congress  that  he  does  not  share 
Its  agitation  over  the  Supreme  Court's 
Miranda  decision,  which  requires  police  to 
inform  all  arrestees  (before  interrogation) 
of  their  right  not  to  talk. 

Last  winter  Clark  met  with  a  group  of  law- 
enforcement  officials  in  Memphis.  Tennessee, 
who  also  were  worked  up  over  the  Mtranda 
ruling  and  strongly  felt  it  would  handicap 
law  enforcement.  Clark  said  he  doubted  It. 
The  officials  were  somewhat  taken  aback, 
for  they  were  aware  that  Justice  Clark  had 
dissented  from  that  decision.  One  of  them 
said.  "Isn't  Tom  Clark  your  father?"  The 
answer,  of  course,  was  yes.  "But,"  said  the 
official,  "your  position  is  entirely  different 
than  his."  "Well."  said  Clarlt  softly,  "don't 
tell  him  what  I  said." 

One  reason  Johnson  knows  Ramsey  Clark 
so  well  is  that  he  borrowed  him  from  Justice 
from  time  to  time  to  serve  as  a  White  House 
troubleshooter  on  race  matters.  After  the 
rioting  In  Watts,  he  was  named  chairman  of 
a  special  federal  task  force  to  Investigate  the 
causes  of  the  outbreak.  Earlier  In  1965  he 
had  been  made  chief  officer  of  the  federal 
forces  in  Alabama  for  the  famous  Selma  to 
Montgomery  civil-rights  march.  Clark  drafted 
the  1967  civil-rights  act,  a  proposal  Intended 
to  wipe  out  discrimination  in  housing  and 
employment.  He  has  also  stepped  up  enforce- 
ment of  the  1964  and  1965  clvll-rlghts  acts, 
and  he  is  known  to  have  prodded  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunities  Commission  to 
get  a  move  on. 

THK    KEY    WORD 

While  he  was  at  the  White  House  Clark 
learned  a  little  about  the  President,  as  well 
as  vice  versa.  On  one  occasion  the  boss 
wanted  a  written  brief  on  a  very  complicated 
matter.  Clark  dashed  one  off,  but  it  came 
back  with  a  short  note  saying,  "You  wouldn't 
want  to  argue  that  before  your  daddy,  would 
you?"  Clark  then  prepared  an  exhaustive 
memo,  and  this  time  the  comment  was,  "Now 
you  can  take  this  up  and  argue  It  before 
your  daddy  and  Earl  Warren."  The  detractors 
of  the  Chief  Justice,  incidentally,  get  short 
shrift  from  the  new  Attorney  General.  This 
spring  he  introduced  Warren  as  the  main 
speaker  at  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Crime  Control.  Many 
of  the  policemen,  prosecutors,  and  Judges 
present  had  been  openly  blaming  Warren 
and  the  liberal  majority  on  the  court  for 
making  law  enforcement  more  difficult.  In 
his  introduction.  Clark  said.  "Because  Earl 
Warren  lives  and  serves,  our  lives  are  en- 
riched with  Justice,  as  will  be  the  lives  of  our 
children's  children  for  generations  to  come." 
Everybody  got  the  point.  Much  later  in  the 
day.  however,  a  reporter  found  Clark  sitting 
alone  at  the  rear  of  the  large  auditorium  In 
which  the  crime  conference  was  being  held. 
What  was  he  doing  there  when  most  of  the 
delegates  had  lost  Interest  in  the  program 
and  left?  "I  thought  I  might  learn  some- 
thing." Clark  said. 

The  key  word  is  "learn.  "  He  reads  for 
business,  then  for  pleasure,  and  then  out  of 
habit.  It  is  a  habit  that  changes  men.  It 
stirs   doubts — in    Clark's   case,    a    "lingering 


doubt"  In  the  summer  of  1960  as  to  whether 
there  was  any  "real  fulfillment"  in  his  pro- 
fessional  life.  That's  when  he  decided  he 
had  to  go  Into  public  service.  And  so  he 
went,  but  not  very  prominently.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  under  Robert  Kennedy 
in  1961  was  full  of  well-known  New  Fron- 
tiersmen. The  new  Assistant  .'Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  Lands,  this  lanky  James  Stewart 
type  from  Texas,  was  a  stranger  in  their 
midst,  but  not  for  long.  John  Selgenthaler 
Kennedy's  able  administrative  assistant  at 
Justice,  summed  up  the  ultimate  New  Fron- 
tier Judgment  on  Clark;  "If  I  were  asked 
for  reservations  about  Ramsey  Clark's  qual- 
ity and  character,  I  couldn't  think  of  one  I 
couldn't  even  nit-pick  a  fault." 

Shortly  after  his  appointment  as  Attor- 
ney General  the  Women's  National  Press 
Club  gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of  both  Tom 
Clark  and  his  son.  The  president  of  the  club, 
Eve  Edstrom.  said.  "Now  that  Ramsey  Clark 
Is  Attorney  General  he  has  special  privi- 
leges— the  key  to  the  executive  men's  room 
and  the  right  to  call  J.  Edgar  Hoover  for  an 
appointment."  It  was  not  too  great  an  ex- 
aggeration. The  FBI  Is  supposedly  only  a 
branch  of  the  Justice  Department,  but  for 
years  Hoover  has  been  granting  audiences— 
but  not  too  frequently — to  various  Attorney 
Generals.  Clark  has  been  courteous  and  re- 
spectful to  Hoover,  but  Just  the  same  the 
idea  is  getting  around  that  he  doesn't  re- 
gard the  FBI  as  a  separate  branch  of  the 
government.  In  the  past  there  has  been  some 
ambiguity  on  how  much  wiretapping  Jus- 
tice was  permitting  the  FBI  to  indulge  in. 
and  whether  Hoover  or  Bob  Kennedy  was 
responsible  for  It.  Clark  has  made  it  crys- 
tal clear  that  he  regards  the  responsi- 
bility as  his.  and  that  he  has  expressly  for- 
bidden all  but  a  "very  few"  for  national 
security  cases  alone.  Thirty-eight  taps,  to 
be  exact. 

SIMPLE   TASTE   IN    JUSTICE 

Clark  seems  to  have  only  one  ostenta- 
tion— motor  cars.  He  drives  to  work  in  a 
battered,  eighteen-year-old  Oldsmobile  con- 
vertible whose  top  caved  in  during  a  heavy 
snowstorm  last  winter.  His  associates  have 
tried  to  convince  him  he  could  get  more  work 
done  if  he  commuted  in  a  chauffeur-driven 
limousine — like  any  other  self-respecting 
Cabinet  Member — but  the  A-G  insists  the 
one-hour  round  trip  between  home  and 
office  is  his  best  chance  for  dally  thinking. 
Happily,  his  tastes  are  also  simple  when  it 
comes  to  legal  matters,  such  as  selecting 
juries,  for  Instance. 

In  his  first  appearance  before  a  Congres- 
sional committee  In  behalf  of  clvil-rtghts 
legislation,  he  urged  reform  of  the  federal 
Jury  selection  process.  The  present  system  of 
"blue  ribbon"  juries,  it  is  contended,  dis- 
criminates against  Negroes  and  the  poor  in 
general.  But  a  powerful  bloc  of  conservative 
Senators  Is  against  selecting  jurors  at  ran- 
dom from  a  cross  section  of  the  community 
Senator  Ervln  Insisted  to  Clark  that  Jurors 
should  come  from  "the  best  and  the  most 
Intelligent."  Clark's  answer  was,  "I  don't 
know  how  you  choose  Intelligence,  common 
sense,  and  probity.  We  should  try  to  Include 
all  of  our  people  in  the  Judicial  process." 

There  are  key  Congressmen  and  Senators 
who  think  the  Supreme  Court's  Miranda  de- 
cision Is  an  open  invitation  to  crime.  What 
did  Clark  think  of  that?  His  answer  was:  "I 
don't  think  court  rulings  cause  crime.  People 
don't  commit  crime  with  anything  so  sophis- 
ticated as  the  view  that.  'Well.  I  can  commit 
this  crime  now  because  I  won't  be  interro- 
gated.' If  a  fellow  Is  that  well  Informed  of 
his  rights,  why  he  knew  that  he  didn't  have 
to  be  Interrogated  before  Miranda  anyway." 
In  any  case,  the  conviction  rate,  he  said.  Is 
about  the  same  among  those  who  refuse 
to  talk  as  It  is  with  those  who  talk.  He  cited 
a  study  of  two  thousand  cases  in  New  York. 
Confessions  were  at  issue  in  275  of  them, 
Clark    said,    "with    only    twenty-two    cases 
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-hpre  the  defense  raised  the  question  of  the 
!!«lltv  of  the  confession,  and  only  two  out 

ftwo  thousand  where  a  motion  to  suppress 
Jbe  confession  was  actually  granted,  or  one 
in  one  thousand." 

one  of  the  most  thankless  tasks  at  Justice 
..administering  the  antitrust  laws.  or.  as  in 
„«t  administrations,  not  administering 
^Vm  Tom  Clark,  as  Attorney  General. 
Ihowed  a  surprising  interest  in  trust-bust- 
rn.7  and  his  son  apparently  Intends  to  carry 
in  where  his  father  left  off,  only  more  so. 
Tf  iq  only  fair  to  note,  however,  that  other 

morney  Generals  have  started  off  more 
bravely    against    the    "trusts"    than    they 

^Now'that  he  Is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
dark  finds  it  increasingly  difficult  to  duck 
speaking  engagements.  He  Is  no  orator,  but 
hVdoes  have  inspirations.  He  had  to  do  the 
introducing  at  a  dinner  honoring  Representa- 
uve  John  McCormack.  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  Clark's  father  and  mother  were  pres- 
ent so  when  he  rose  he  said.  "Ladies  and 
sentlemen.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congressmen.  Mr. 
justice  Clark  .  ■  (pause)  .  .  .  and  Mother. ' 
That  got  him  nicely  by.  More  recently  he 
sooke  to  the  student  body  at  Hendrix  Col- 
leee  In  Arkansas  and  afterward  answered 
some  sharp  questions.  One  student  wanted  to 
know  why  he  favored  the  registration  of  fire- 
arms His  answer  was:  "We  don't  mind 
reiflstering  our  wives  when  we  marry  them. 
It's  not  going  to  hurt  us  to  license  our  fire- 
arms." ,        _, 

Of  course,  Clark  had  good  reason  to  regis- 
ter his  wife;  she's  the  kind  of  mate  every 
man  In  public  life  ought  to  have.  On  the  day 
her  husband  was  appointed  to  head  up  Jus- 
tice Mrs.  Clark  heard  the  news  (via  car 
radio)  on  the  way  to  a  meeting  of  the 
Washington  Urban  League,  of  which  she  Is 
a  board  member.  She  went  right  on  to  the 
meeting. 

The  Clarks  have  one  great  desert  in  their 
lives— they  can't  stand  television.  So  they 
trv  to  make  do  with  music  (classical) .  books 
(lots  of  history),  food  (plenty  of  Mexican 
and  Italian) ,  and  friends  (all  kinds) .  It  gets 
them  by  somehow. 


MIIJTARY  CONSTRUCTION   APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1968 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  13606)  maklne  appro- 
priations for  military  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
acquaint  the  Senate  with  what  I  have 
in  mind,  so  Members  of  the  Senate  may 
be  advised  as  to  when  to  come  into  the 
Chamber  and  listen— there  is  a  rather 
slim  attendance  at  the  moment  but  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  give  me  the  yeas 
and  nays  when  I  ask  for  them,  as  is  our 
custom. 

As  a  la'RTer,  I  shall  attempt  first  to 
tell  what  I  think  this  is  about.  I  shall, 
in  due  course,  offer  an  amendment — 
amendment  No.  437,  which  has  already 
been  printed.  It  requires  a  slight  modifi- 
cation, although  that  is  not  necessary  to 
its  technical  effect,  to  reflect  the  fact 
that  since  yesterday  another  statutory 
reference  is  required. 

If  a  point  of  order  is  made  against  the 
amendment,  which  I  understand  from 
the  manager  of  the  bill  will  be  made, 
then  I  shall  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
to  enable  the  Senate  to  consider  the 
amendment  under  a  suspension  of  the 
rules.  That  will  require  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting. 


The  purpose  of  the  amendment — and 
I  hope  it  wiU  enlist  the  interest  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate — is  to  enable  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  continue  its 
operations  at  the  same  rate  of  expendi- 
ture and  obligation  which  is  contained  in 
the  appropriation  for  fiscal  1967,  which 
is,  in  round  numbers,  $1.6  billion. 

I  shall,  in  due  course,  as  I  lay  the  case 
before  the  Senate,  point  out  that  this 
deadlock  between  the  Senate  and  the 
other  body,  which  really  has  nothing  to 
do  with  OEO  frontally  and  directly,  is 
crippling  it  and  is  distressing  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  the  poor,  and  may  dis- 
tress, millions,  if  we  do  not  act  as  I  urge 
we  do,  this  unwarranted  delay  tends  to 
dismantle  the  program,  with  the  result- 
ant frustration  and  distress,  and  also 
with  the  resultant  expenses  necessar>' 
when  we  endeavor  to  reestablish  If  we 
ever  do,  existing  programs,  on  a  whole- 
sale level  from  coast  to  coast. 

Anybody  who  reads  the  newspapers 
and  who  does  not  know  the  folkways  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  would  be  absolutely 
amazed  that  he  reads  so  much  in  the 
newspapers  and  hears  so  little  here.  So, 
for  some  hours — perhaps  even  for  more 
than  that,  although  I  have  never  taxed 
my  colleagues'  patience,  and  I  will  not 
now— we  shall  lay  the  case  before  the 
Senate. 

I  hasten  to  point  out — and  I  will  again 
when  we  get  more  Senators  in  the 
Chamber — that  the  Senate  is  not  to 
blame  for  this  situation — not  at  all.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Senate  has  done  its  ut- 
most to  continue  the  programs  of  the 
OEO  at  the  1967  fiscal  year  rate  until 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  could  pass 
the  bill. 

I  must  say.  in  that  regard,  the  Senate 
has  not  been  overgenerous,  because  the 
1967  Senate  authorization  for  the  pov- 
erty program  comes  to  over  $2.2  billion 
whereaa  the  1967  rate  of  expenditure  is 
about    $1.6    billion.    So    it   represented, 
really,  considerable  frugality  in  provid- 
ing that  the  program  continue  at  the 
previous  rate  until  a  new  law  could  be 
passed.  But  our  brethren  in  the  other 
body,  which  always  prides  itself  on  being 
very  close  to  the  people  and  as  being  im- 
mediately responsive  to  the  views  and 
needs  of  the  people,  has  seen  fit  to  stand 
against  the  continuation  of  this  opera- 
tion even  at  the  low  rate,  on  grounds 
which  seemed  to  them  to  be  proper  but 
which  to  the  Senate  are  untenable.  I 
shall  explain  what  is  contained  in  the 
other     body's     continuing     resolution, 
which  we  do  not  find  acceptable,  in  a 
minute.  Hence,  there  is  a  complete  stale- 
mate. 

■We  did  have  continuing  authority  for 
the  OEO  and  other  agencies,  which  was 
incorporated  in  a  continuing  resolution, 
which  took  us  to  October  23.  1967.  From 
that  point  on,  the  OEO  has  been  unable 
to  continue  viath  its  operations  except  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  Government  em- 
ployees and  to  pay  salaries  of  two  cat- 
egories of  workers  which  come  within 
the  same  purview— that  is,  the  Job  Corps 
enroUees,  who  get  an  allowance,  and  the 
■VISTA  workers,  who  get  a  very  modest 
salary.  Other  than  that,  there  has  been 
no  opportunity  to  fund  any  program  or 


to  continue  the  funding  of  the  program 
pursuant  to  previous  commitment. 

So  we  have  seen  a  gradual  wave  of 
closings    with    respect    to    the    poverty 
program  move  across  the  country;  and 
the  hardest  hit.  increasing  interestingly 
enough,  is  Headstart.  the  favorite  pro- 
gram of  the  whole  Congress.  The  pro- 
gram for  little  children  is  hardest  hit  by 
the  deadlock  between  the  Senate  and  the 
other  bod  v.  which  I  consider  ver>'  ar- 
bitrarj'.  As  I  have  said,  it  continues  under 
a  previous  appropriation,  at  a  lower  rate 
than  what  the  Senate  has  already  au- 
thorized for  this  fiscal  year,  and  at  a 
lower  rate  than  the  administration  re- 
quested.   The     administration     wanted 
$2,600  billion,  and  the   1967  funding  Is 
$400  million  less  than  that. 

This  is  a  very  tragic  situation.  When  I 
detail  what  is  occurring,  it  will  be  seen  it 
is  ver>'  heartbreaking,  especially  when  we 
consider  it  is  hitting  not  only  the  poor 
generally,  but  the  veo"  little  children,  as 
I  have  "described  the  older  people,  and 
the  sick  people.  And  it  is  thoughtless,  be- 
cause everj-body  knows  we  will  pass  the 
program.  We  have  already  passed  one. 
The  other  body  is  arguing  it  now  and 
voting  on  amendments.  Nobodj'  argues 
that  no  program  should  be  adopted.  One 
could  not  marshal  a  corporal's  guard  for 
that,  even  in  the  other  body.  So  some 
kind  of  poverty  program  will  be  passed. 
But  it  may  be  loo  late.  It  took  so  long  to 
set  the  agencies  up.  We  heard  the  critl- 
cismis  that  were  leveled  at  the  OEO.  and 
quite  properly  in  many  cases,  because 
starting  up  is  difQcult,  Gi\1ng  a  role  to 
the  poor  is  even  more  difficult  than  that. 
That  was  the  genius  of  the  whole  pro- 
gram, and  yet  it  is  being  dismantled,  with 
the  gnashing  of  teeth  and  the  losing  of 
hope  and  with  the  sick,  tired  feeling  at 
the  pits  of  millions  of  stomachs  because 
we  are  at  a  deadlock  between  the  Senate 
and  the  other  body— not  because  of  our 
fault,  I  hasten  to  say.  Very  few  Members 
of  this  bodv  think  differently  from  the 
way  in  which  the  Senate  has  expressed 
itself  on  the  program.  The  Senate  has 
been  ver>-  clear  and  constant  and  specific. 
I  think  the  case  should  be  marshaled  and 
the  people  should  understand  to  whom 
they  must  appeal  if  they  wish  a  change. 
I'should  like  to  describe  the  legal  situ- 
ation in  detail,  because  there  are  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  present  on  the  fioor 
who  are  deeply  involved  in  it  and  who  will 
correct  me  if  I  am  in  error  in  stating  the 
situation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  most  regrettable 
that  the  operations  of  our  bod.v  are  such 
that  evervthing  I  say  now  I  must  in  ad- 
vance ask  my  fellow  Senators  who  are 
present  to  excuse  me  if  I  repeat  at  least 
once,  or,  before  we  are  through,  perhaps 
three  or  four  times,  so  shifting  is  the  lis- 
tening audience  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  But 
I  shall  begin,  because  I  do  not  think  it  is 
a  particularlv  good  picture  for  the  coun- 
try for  us  to  be  sitting  here  having  slow 
quorum  calls,  and  I  shall  do  it  again  as 
often  as  may  be  necessarj'  to  inform  Sen- 
ators who  come  into  the  Chamber  and 
vrish  to  know  what  is  going  on. 
The  legal  situation  is  as  follows: 
Our  first  action  on  this  issue  took  place 
on  June  30,  1967,  "right  on  the  nose,"  as 
the   saying   goes.    It  was  a   continxiing 
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resolution,  which  carried  us  through  Oc- 
tober 23,  1967.  and  continued  the  obli- 
gating authority  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  The  operative  lan- 
guage in  section  lOlib'  of  that  resolu- 
tion reads  as  follows: 

Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
continuing  projects  or  activities  which  were 
conducted  In  the  fiscal  year  1967  and  are 
listed  In  this  subsection,  at  a  rate  for  opera- 
tions not  In  excess  of  the  current  rate  or  the 
rate  provided  for  in  the  budget  estimate, 
whichever  Is  lower  and  under  the  more  re- 
strictive authority. 

Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  that 
that  was  an  effort  to  minimize  what  was 
being  done.  One  of  the  items  listed  was 
the  activities  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

It  was  thought  when  that  resolution 
was  passed  that  things  would  go  along 
under  that  resolution  and  any  extension 
of  it  which  might  prove  to  be  necessary 
until  all  the  appropriations  bills  were 
enacted  into  law,  and  that  then  the  joint 
resolution  would  no  longer  be  necessary, 
since  the  appropriations  would  then  take 
the  place  of  the  continuing  resolution. 
Mr.  President,  we  have  now  passed  all 
the  appropriations  exc«?pt  two — aside 
from  the  usual  supplemental  appropria- 
tion which  forms  a  sort  of  wrap-up  at 
the  end  of  the  session.  If  we  pass  mill- 
tar\-  construction,  we  shall  have  passed 
everything  except  foreign  aid  and  the 
appropriation  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  itself. 

We  do  have  a  continuing  resolution, 
insofar  as  Government  salaries  are  con- 
cerned, only  until  November  9    which 
as  is  very  clear,  is  a  date  which  is  al- 
ready behind  us.  The  reason  why  it  was 
expressly  made  a  date  which  is  behind 
us— and  I  must  say  I  am  a  little  puzzled 
as  to  why  the  White  House  did  not  sign 
this  bill  on  the  9th  rather  than  waiting 
until  the  13th.  which  it  did,  because  that 
course  would  have  left  a  few  hours  in 
which  something  might  have  been  done 
to  commit  funds.  The  problem  with  sign- 
ing the  bill  4  days  after  its  authority 
expired  is  that  it  is  post  facto,  and  there- 
fore the  only  thing  it  does  is  provide 
money  for  salaries  which  had  accrued 
and   provides   no   continuing   authority 
into  the  future,  even  to  a  limited  extent. 
Other  than  that,  the  Senate  acted  on  a 
continuing  resolution  which  expires  to- 
niorrow,  November  15.  That  is  the  res- 
olution upon  which  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives put  all  the  conditions  which  I 
shall,  in  due  course,  describe,  which  is 
deadlocked  in  conference,  and  which  the 
Senate  conferees  cannot  accept.  I  would 
be  the  first  to  fight  its  acceptance   be- 
cause that  would  really  kill  the  OEO  as 
effectively,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  continuing  resolution. 
So,  by  this  back-door  method  of  In- 
action, which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with   authorizations   or   appropriations 
and  which  is  really  thoughtless  in  the 
extreme,  now  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars— and  tomorrow  we  shall  be  talk- 
ing about  millions— are  effectively  cut 
off  with  respect  to  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram—as effectively  as  if  we  turned  down 
the  law,  or  refused  to  make  appropria- 
tions. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 


that  the  responsibility  clearly  lies  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Capitol,  with  the  other 
body^  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  this  fact 
was  laid  out  in  specific  detail  for  the 
information  of  the  States  and  the  proj- 
ects that  are  being  affected,  and  of  the 
whole  countr>'.  In  due  course,  I  shall, 
insofar  as  one  Senator  can,  endeavor  to 
right  the  situation.  Whether  I  shall  suc- 
ceed or  not  I  do  not  know. 

I  am  very  much  interested,  I  might 
say,  to  see  what  those  who  would  op- 
pose the  move  that  I  shall  make  vnU  sug- 
gest as  an  alternative.  I  say  that  for  this 
reason:  Even  the  Senate  could  be  ex- 
posed, if  we  do  not  act  either  as  I  have 
suggested  or  upon  another  continuing 
resolution,  to  the  same  criticism  which  I 
think  is  properly  to  be  leveled  at  the 
deadlock  which  has  ensued  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  because  the  resolu- 
tion which  we  passed  expires  tomorrow. 
So  the  conferees  could  very  well  say 
there  is  nothing  in  conference;  it  is  all 
academic. 

Therefore,  we  have  to  do  something 
ourselves,  assuming  that  we  would  still 
persist  in  the  posture — which  has  been 
an  exemplarj'  posture — that  we  have  as- 
siuned  up  to  now. 

If  the  highest  dictates  of  protocol  indi- 
cate that  most  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  perhaps  all  the  members  of  the 
majority,  do  not  feel  they  should  put 
this  in  a  bill  on  my  motion,  for  what- 
ever reason — I  do  not  criticize  the  rea- 
son or  the  feeling — then  the  only  other 
way  it  could  be  done  is  if  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  bring  in  another 
continuing  resolution  on  Its  own,  or  if 
perhaps  the  manager  of  the  bill  or  the 
leadership  would  itself  insert  whatever 
provision  it  thought  desirable  to  con- 
tinue what  I  consider  to  be  the  exem- 
plary posture  of  the  Senate  in  this  bill,  as 
we  did  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
pi-opriations  bill,  which  covered  the  sal- 
aries until  November  9. 

But,  as  the  Lord  helps  those  who  help 
themselves.  Mr.  President.  I  have  pro- 
posed a  way  in  which  this  can  be  done. 
It  is  by  no  means  exclusive,  but  that 
something  needs  to  be  done  in  the  Sen- 
ate is  now  very  clear. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  outline  of 
the  case:  and  I  shall,  as  I  say.  give  de- 
taUs.  In  view  of  the  fact.  Mr.  President, 
that  as  many  Senators  as  possible  ought 
to  listen  to  what  is  going  on,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  vote  on  it  properly,  because  this 
is  a  matter  which  has  just  developed, 
really,  overnight — for  the  reasons  that  I 
have  described  in  terms  of  these  var- 
ious dates — I  should  like,  now  that  Sen- 
ators know  what  it  is  I  shall  be  raising, 
again  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
to  see  if  we  can  get  some  more  Senators 
who  may  listen. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Seiiator  withhold  that  request? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  withhold  my  request. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
recently  people  connected  with  the  pov- 
erty program  In  my  State  have  been  in 
Washington  and  they  report  to  me  many 
of  the  things  the  Senator  from  New  York 
reports,  and  that  there  Is  demoralization 
among  the  employees  because  they  do 
not  know  whether  there  will  be  money  to 
meet  the  next  payroll,  with  the  attacks 


on  the  poverty  program  which  have  been 
occurring.  There  is  a  fear,  in  many  areas 
in  the  State,  that  portions  of  the  povertv 
program  will  be  discontinued. 

I  have  had  letters  iii  Texas  telling  me 
of  the  good  work  in  certain  areas,  partic- 
ularly of  the  Camp  Gary  Job  Coitds  Cen- 
ter, and  of  the  employment  found  for  its 
graduates.  I  have  had  communications 
from  people  of  my  State  about  the  Head- 
start  programs,  and  the  advantages  they 
afford  to  children  starting  school  after 
they  have  been  enrolled  in  the  Headstart 
program.  I  know,  from  personal  vLslta- 
tion  in  classes  and  from  talking  with  the 
teachers,  of  the  advantages  of  the  adult 
education  program  in  the  Houston- 
Harris  County  area. 

There  is  a  threat  to  cut  off  the  funds 
in  all  of  these  areas.  The  fact  that  the 
funds  have  been  exhausted  for  some 
areas  is  having  a  damaging  affect  on  the 
poverty  program. 

Some  of  the  people  chosen  by  the  State 
administration  in  my  State  were  not 
originally  in  sympathy  with  the  poverty 
program,  but  after  a  very  short  contact 
they  had  with  it.  they  became  enthusias- 
tic supporters  of  the  program.  Some  of 
the  very  conservative  business  elements 
of  our  society,  when  they  saw  what  the 
program  was  doing,  said  that  this  Is  a 
good  program,  and  they  suppoit  It. 

The  program  has  support  across  the 
board  in  my  State.  I  do  not  mean  unani- 
mous support,  of  course.  There  are  many 
attacks  on  the  program,  but  support 
comes  from  all  segments  of  our  society. 
I  share  the  concern  voiced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
York  as  to  what  will  happen  to  these 
poverty  programs  after  hope  has  been 
held  out  that  there  will  be  funds,  if  the 
funds  are  cut  off  and  people  are  forced 
to  leave  and  seek  other  employment,  or 
to  be  on  the  lookout  for  other  jobs  for 
fear  that  the  program  will  be  torn  apart, 
riven  asunder,  cut  to  pieces,  emascu- 
lated, and  destroyed  by  piecemeal  at- 
tacks. Great  harm  has  been  done  to  the 
war  on  poverty  by  our  failure  to  appro- 
priate money  to  continue  the  program. 
I  hope  to  see  the  program  saved;  it  gives 
much  promise  of  improving  the  quality 
of  life  for  millions  of  our  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  merely 
for  the  record  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  friend,  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  York,  to  two  or 
three  facts  which  I  think  he  may  have 
overlooked. 

First,  while  November  9  was  the  date 
of  the  expiration  of  the  continuing  res- 
olution— which  we  at  last  extended  and 
which  we  included  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia appropriations  bill— that  date 
applied  to  appropriations  made  as  of 
that  date.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  payrolls  up 
to  almost  2  weeks  after  that  date  can  be 
paid  under  that  resolution. 

The  distinguished  Senator  will  recall 
that  during  that  debate  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  pay- 
rolls which  were  Intended  to  be  met  11 
that  resolution  were  accepted  by  the 
House     of     Representatives — which    it 
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yas_-were  to  be  paid  as  late  as  Novem- 

'*The  second  thing  I  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
fc  that  I  do  not  think  he  is  accurate  m 
hi.  observation  that  since  November  15 
ffa,  the  date  fixed  by  the  Senate  for  the 
PXDiration  of  the  continuing  resolution, 
ahich  resolution  is  now  in  conference 
hetween  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Spresentatives,  there  is  nothing  to  re- 
main in  conference  after  tomorrow,  No- 
vpmber  15.  To  the  contraiT,  we.  by  that 
resolution,  struck  out  most  of  the  House 
resolution  which  had  to  do  with  the  so- 
railed  Whitten  amendment  and  the  so- 
rRled  Bow  amendment,  and  two  other 
amendments  with  which  the  Senator  is 
f^Uiar  So  that  matter  will  be  con- 
tmuallv'in  conference,  at  least  until  No- 
vember 23,  which  is  the  date  Axed  by 
the  other  body  for  the  expiration  of  that 

"wuS  going  into  the  debate  of  the 
nrincipal  matters  mentioned  by  him,  I 
SSo  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
to  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives is  even  now  debating  the  OEO 
authorization  bill  and  conceivably  will 
have  passed  that  bill  within  the  next  day 
or  two.  because  the  hours  durmg  wh  ch 
that  debate  is  being  held,  were  limited 
by  rule,  as  I  recall.  .     ,  ^       ^ 

Once  that  debate  is  terminated  and 
that  bill  passed,  as  I  believe  it  will  be 
oassed-and  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  it  will  be  passed— there  will  be  two 
amounts,  one  in  the  Senate  bill  and  one 
in  the  House  bill.  And  customarily  m 
these  extension  resolution.^,  when  a  bill 
has  passed  both  Houses,  the  contmumg 
resolution  has  three  options,  either  the 
level  of  the  1967  operation— that  is,  the 
level  of  the  prior  year— or  the  lowest 
level  between  that  level  and  the  two 
levels  passed  by  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 

cress 

I  have  not  discussed  this  matter  with 
anyone  else,  but  I  have  every  confidence 
that  once  the  House  bill  is  passed— and 
the  Senator  knows  that  the  conference 
now  underway  has  been  a  ver\-  diflTiCult 
conference,  and  the  Senator  has  fully 
concurred,  as  he  has  already  said,  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Senate  conferees  not  to 
sunender  to  the  provisions  of  tne  House 
resolution— there  will  be  before  us  an 
option  then  of  picking  up  just  the  OEO 
resolution,  if  we  want  to.  and  adaptmg 
the  resolution  now  in  conference  simply 
through  a  continuation  of  the  OEO  ap- 
propriations to  a  certain  day. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, or  a  majority  of  them,  would  ever 
be  willing  to  cut  off  the  salaries  of  people 
working  for  the  United  States,  of  which 
there  are  thousands,  as  I  understand, 
now  on  the  payroll  of  the  OEO,  after 
those  salaries  have  been  earned,  or 
would  ever  be  a  party  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  program  approved  by  Con- 
gress and  thought  by  many  In  the 
United  States  to  be  of  immense  impor- 
tance, simply  because  no  appropriation 
was  made  available  for  the  payment  of 
salaries  already  earned  by  hard-working 
people. 

I  simply  call  to  his  attention  the  fact 
that  I  think  not  only  will  the  conference 
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continue  after  tomorrow,  but  also  that 
we  will  have  an  option  in  the  veiT  field 
in  which  the  Senator  is  deeply  concerned. 
I  appreciate  his  concern  and  honor  him 
for  it.  I  i-efer  to  the  field  of  the  operation 
of  the  OEO.  ^.        .. 

We  will  have  as  one  of  our  options  tne 
possibility  of  going  into  that  subject  en- 
tirelv  and  exclusively,  if  the  House  does 
so  in  conference,  for  the  pui'pose  of 
clearing  it  up  for  the  future. 

So  without  going  into  the  matter  m 
any  great  detail,  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  to  those  three  matters, 
which  they  may  change. 

I  also  remmd  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator, if  he  is  disappointed  at  the  fact 
that  few  Senators  are  on  the  floor  to- 
dav— and  so  is  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida— that  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  did  vesterday  quite  fully  give  notice 
to  the  Senate  that  he  intended  to  call  up 
f'le  very  amendment  which  he  has  re- 
ferred to  already  in  his  remarks  today, 
and  he  did  give  notice  in  general  as  to  his 
reasons  for  calling  it  up. 

That  statement  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional RECORD  this  morning.  That 
statement  was  heard  by  all  Senators  on 
the  floor  yesterday,  and  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  many  of  them  may  have  al- 
ready made  up  their  minds  as  to  what 
they  want  to  do  on  this  particular  issue. 
Aside  from  that,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  knows,  there  are  important 
committee  meetings  and  conferences  be- 
ing held.  I  attended  this  morning  a  meet- 
ing which  has  been  reconvened  since 
noon,  at  which  the  full  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  or  all  of  the  mem- 
bers who  could  be  present,  are  hearing 
matters  under  the  foreign  aid  appro- 
priations bill  which  is  an  important  mat- 
ter still  confronting  us  for  passage. 

So,  there  are  many  Senators  attending 
meetings  of  that  committee  and  other 
committees  and  doing  work  which  they 
think  is  important. 

I  simplv  want  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  to  realize  that,  having  given  notice, 
as  he  did  yesterday,  and  having  laid 
down  the  issue  which  was  to  be  pending 
on  his  motion  today,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  those  Senators  may  have  decided 
It  was  more  important  for  them  to  be 
present  at  those  committees,  turning  out 
that  vastlv  Important  work,  rather  than 
to  listen  to  debate  here  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  or  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  or  the  Senator  from  Florida  or 
other  Senators  on  an  issue  as  to  which 
they  had  already  made  up  their  minds. 
Mr  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.   MUSKIE.   Mr.    President,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  HOL- 
LiNGS  In  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 


on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  'S.  780  >  to  amend  the  C:ean 
Air  Act  to  authorize  planning  grants  to 
air  pollution  control  agencies,  expand  re- 
search provisions  relating  to  fuels  and 
vehicles,  provide  for  interstate  air  pollu- 
tion control  agencies  or  commissions, 
authorize  the  establishment  of  air  quality 
<;tandards,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 

the  Senate.  ,    ,         ,  . .  ^ 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

report. 

i  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  this  day,  pp.  32320-32328, 
Congressional  Record.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  benaie 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  this  bm 
as  agreed  to  unanimously  by  the  con- 
ferees contains  the  essential  authority 
of  S  780  as  it  was  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate Julv  18,  1967.  In  some  respects  the 
legislation  has  been  improved  over  the 
Senate-passed  version.  The  only  disap- 
pointment to  the  Senate  conferees  was 
in  the  total  level  of  the  authorization. 

The  House  kept  almost  all  of  the  new 
concepts  in  the  Senate  version  of  S.  <80. 
Those  areas  of  similarity  included: 

First  Expanded  planning  grants  to 
States  and  local  government  to  assist  in 
implem.entation  of  air  quality  stand- 
ards; 

Second  Two-year  full  Federal  financ- 
ing for  interstate  planning  bodies  estab- 
lished bv  Governors  to  assist  in  develop- 
ment of  air  quahty  standards  m  mter- 
state  air  quality  control  regions; 

Third.  Authority  for  the  Secretary  to 
define  the  Nation's  air  basins: 

Fourth  Authority  for  the  Secretary  to 
define  air  quaUty  control  regions:  prob- 
lem areas  where  standards  are  required: 
Fifth  Expanded  definition  of  the  Sec- 
retary's air  quality  criteria  development 
responsibility : 

Sixth  Authority  for  the  Secretary  to 
develop  and  distribute  information  on 
air  pollution  control  technology : 

Seventh  Provision  for  development 
and  enforcement  of  air  quaUty  stand- 
ards; 

Eighth  Broadened  participation  in 
and  improved  procedures  for  enforce- 
ment conferences; 

Ninth,  Authority  for  the  Secretary  to 
act  in  the  event  of  air  pollution  episodes 
which  pose  an  imminent  and  substantial 
threat  to  health; 

Tenth  Authority  for  States  and  local 
government  to  set  standards  for  station- 
ary sources  more  stringent  than  those 
approved  by  the  SecreUry; 

Eleventh.  EstabUshment  of  an  Air 
Quality  Advisory  Board  to  the  President; 
Twelfth.  Federal  preemption  of  the 
right  to  set  standards  for  new  motor 
vehicles  and  new  vehicle  engines  except 
in  CaUfornla  where  more  stringent 
standards  may  be  set; 

Thirteenth.  Federal  assistance  to  the 
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states  to  develop  vehicle  emission  inspec- 
tion programs; 

Fourteenth.  A  study  of  the  efficacy  of 
national  emission  standards; 

Rfteenth.  Comprehensive  study  of  the 
economic  costs  of  air  pollution  and  a 
study  of  the  personnel  needs  for  effective 
air  pollution  control  programs ; 

Sixteenth.  Annual  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress on  various  programs  authorized  by 
the  act. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  impressive 
list  of  agreements.  Within  some  of  the 
above  there  were  technical  disagreements 
on  particular  legislation  language  but  the 
Senate's  Intent  was  not  changed  by  the 
House.  Because  the  Senate's  intent  was 
maintained  and  because  by  and  large  the 
House  amendments  to  the  above-men- 
tioned provisions  improved  the  act  the 
Senate  receded  from  these  differences. 
Those  differences  include: 
First.  Clarification  of  the  language 
under  section  105  relating  to  Federal 
program  and  planning  grants; 

Second.  Clarification  of  the  language 
under  section  106  relating  to  interstate 
planning  agencies: 

Third.  Establishment  of  a  1-year  dead- 
line to  define  the  Nation's  air  basins:  and 
Fourth.  Clarification  of  the  language 
relating  to  development  on  implementa- 
tion of  air  quality  standards. 

Mr,  President,  now  that  I  have  cited 
the  agreements  between  the  two  versions 
of  S.  780  and  those  areas  on  which  the 
other  body  helped  to  clarify  the  legisla- 
tion, I  should  like  to  Indicate  the  major 
differences  between  the  two  bills. 

The  House  version  did  not  contain  the 
major  provision  of  the  Senate  bill  re- 
lating to  research.  As  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  included 
a  section  authorizing  $375  million  to 
develop  and  demonstrate  through  grants 
and  contracts  methods  to  control  pollu- 
tion for  combustion  of  fuels.  This  was  the 
proposal  advanced  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  Mr.  Randolph. 

The  basic  act  provides  general  author- 
ity for  this  type  of  research  and  demon- 
stration and  the  House  continued  that 
authority  without  earmarked  funds.  The 
Senate  did  not  consider  that  authority 
adequate  to  stimulate  the  needed  re- 
search and  development  of  improved 
techniques  for  the  control  and  abatement 
of  air  pollution  from  fuels. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  reinstate  a 
modified  version  of  the  Senate  provision. 
As  reported  from  conference  this  re- 
search section  provided  for  development 
and  demonstration,  by  contract  with  in- 
dustry, and  grants  to  public  or  non- 
profit agencies  and  to  individuals,  of 
new  or  improved  techniques  to  control 
pollution  from  fuels  combustion.  At  the 
insistence  of  the  House  the  Senate  re- 
ceded on  this  section  and  agreed  to  de- 
lete grants  to  industry  for  these  purposes. 
The  House  also  insisted,  due  to  cur- 
rent budgetary  restrictions,  that  the  total 
funds  authorized  by  the  act  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  $428.3  million  figure  suggested 
to  them  by  the  administration. 

The  Senate  conferees  did  not  accept 
the  argument  that  current  budgetary 
restrictions  provide  a  sound  basis  for 
legislative  authorizations.  That  is  a  func- 


tion more  properly  left  to  the  appropria- 
tions process.  Nevertheless,  in  the  in- 
terest of  getting  the  program  underway, 
the  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  recede  on 
the  total  authorization  and  accept  the 
House  figure  of  $428.3  million  for  fiscal 
years  1968.  1969.  and  1970.  The  House 
conferees  agreed  to  accept  a  Senate  com- 
promise of  $35  million  for  fiscal  year 
1968,  and  $90  million  for  fiscal  year  1969 
for  fuels  combustion  research  and  de- 
velopment. Operations  authorizations 
are  $74  million  for  fiscal  year  1968,  $95 
million  for  fiscal  year  1969,  and  $134.3 
million  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  second  major  disagreement  re- 
lated to  provisions  in  both  bills  which 
required  registration  of  fuel  additives. 
The  House  conferees  were  concerned  by 
the  requirement  in  the  Senate  version 
that  fuels  be  registered  as  well  as  addi- 
tives. A  compromise  was  reached  where- 
by the  fuel  manufacturer  is  required  to 
notify  the  Secretary  as  to  the  name, 
the  range  of  concentration  and  the  pur- 
pose in  use  of  any  additive  contained  in 
any  fuel  delivered  in  interstate  com- 
merce. The  additive  manufacturer  is  re- 
quired to  register  the  additive  as  to 
chemical  composition,  recommended 
range  of  concentration  and  recommend- 
ed purpose  in  use.  When  the  information 
is  known,  the  additive  manufacturer  Is 
also  required  to  provide  the  Secretary 
with  information  on  the  chemical  struc- 
ture of  the  additive.  The  Home  also  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  language  for  protec- 
tion of  trade  secrets  with  a  minor 
amendment.  Provisions  for  enforcement 
were  identical  in  both  bills. 

Mr.  President,  several  minor  differ- 
ences with  the  House  bill  were  com- 
promised without  difficulty  or  sacrifice. 
The  House  bill  included  a  provision 
which  expressed  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  any  State  not  a  part  of  a  designated 
air  quality  control  region  should  not 
participate  in  an  air  pollution  compact. 
As  a  part  of  this  provision  the  House  de- 
leted that  portion  of  the  Senate  bill 
picked  up  from  the  basic  act  which  en- 
couraged interstate  compact,s.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  to  accept  both  provisions. 
The  House  bill  moved  a  subsection  re- 
lating to  research  advisory  committees 
from  the  specific  fuels  research  section 
104  as  provided  in  the  Senate  bill  to 
the  general  research  section  103.  The 
Senate  conferees  accepted  this  change. 

The  House  bill  lowered  from  12  "2  to 
10  percent  of  total  funds  appropriated 
the  share  of  Federal  funds  which  could 
be  allocated  for  air  pollution  control  pro- 
grams in  any  one  State.  The  conferees 
agreed  that  with  50  State  programs  as 
envisioned  by  this  bill,  it  would  be  un- 
likely that  any  single  State  could  expect 
even  10  percent.  Therefore,  the  Senate 
conferees  receded. 

The  House  bill  included  a  provision  re- 
quiring designation  of  air  quality  control 
regions  within  18  months  after  enact- 
ment. This  provision  was  modified  to 
permit  the  Secretary  to  revise  such  re- 
gions or  to  add  regions  as  he  deems  it 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  welfare.  It  was  not  the  intent  of  the 
conferees  that  the  Secretary  wait  18 
months  before  making  the  first  designa- 
tions. 
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The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  Sen- 
ate amendment  providing  for  continual 
tion  of  existing  enforcement  procedures 
during  the  standards  development  p* 
riod.  The  conferees  agreed  that  clrcum! 
stances  would  arise  wherein  this  basic 
authority  should  be  used  and  the  House 
conferees  receded. 

The  House  included  provision  calling 
for  a  study  of  the  feasibility  and  practi- 
cality of  controlling  aircraft  emissions 
The  Senate  conferees  accepted  this  pro- 
vision. 

The  House  bill  included  the  so-called 
Davis-Bacon  labor  standards  program 
which  the  Senate  conferees  accepted. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  agree- 
ment represents  an  excellent  compro- 
mise.  While  the  Senate  did  not  prevail 
in  its  dollar  figure,  the  basic  approach 
unanimously  approved  earlier  this  year 
was  maintained.  The  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967  represents  a  significant  expansion 
in  Federal,  State,  and  local  air  pollution 
control  responsibilities.  It  focuses  the 
attention  of  our  national  program  where 
It  should  be:  on  the  enhancement  of  our 
air  quality. 

The  Federal  role  is  expanded  both  as 
a  supporter  of  State  programs  and,  in 
the  event  the  States  fail  to  act,  as  an  ac- 
tive participant  in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  air  quality  standards. 
This  new  role  will  cost  more  money, 
more  effort  and  more  effective  adminis- 
tration. No  longer  can  air  quality  cri- 
teria be  developed  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 
The  people  of  the  Nation  have  spoken. 
Congress  has  responded  with  the  act,  and 
now  the  effectiveness  of  our  combined  ef- 
forts will  be  judged  by  the  creative  abili- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand  that  the 
Senate  accepted  a  very  sharp  cut  in  the 
amount  authorized  for  appropriation. 
This  relates  to  air  pollution,  a  matter  of 
the  most  burning  Interest  to  many  of  us 
in  the  big  cities.  I  should  like,  first,  to 
continue,  as  so  many  of  us  have  done 
before,  our  tribute  to  Senator  Muskie  for 
his  outstandingly  fine  leadership  in  this 
matter. 

As  I  understand,  there  was  a  consider- 
able cut.  I  wish  the  Senator  would  tell 
us.  for  the  record,  how  much  of  a  cut 
was  absorbed  in  the  authorization  and 
also — because  this  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance— what  ameliorating  changes  in 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  he  feels  help  us 
to  make  up  for  the  cut  in  money. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  resolution  of  the 
money  problem  is  somewhat  complicated. 
I  will  try  to  explain  it. 

In  the  Senate  version,  we  authorized 
a  total  of  $700  million.  Of  this  amount. 
$375  million  was  authorized  over  a  3-year 
period  for  research— the  section  104  re- 
search program  which  was  authored  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph],  and  which  the 
Senate  committee  and  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  considered  very  important.  The 
remainder  of  the  Senate  authorization, 
or  $325  million,  was  for  all  other  pur- 
poses supported  by  the  bill;  and  of  that 
amount,  $66  million  had  been  authorized 
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under  existing  legislation  for  the  current 

^hVSmse  figure  of  $428.3  million  was 
„nt  broken  down  between  research  and 
^pneral  operations  so  that  the  total  House 
figure  of  S42B.3  million  included  an  un- 
cMcifled  amount  for  research,  and  the 
remainder  was  for  operations. 

In  order  to  resolve  the  figure,  we  had 
.„  undertake  some  mathematical  gj'm- 
nastics  to  get  the  House  to  compromise. 
The  House  was  not  prepared  to  go  along 
on  anything  above  the  $428.3  million 
because  of  the  mood  of  the  House— 
which  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
described  in  connection  with  the  problem 
he  has  discussed  this  afternoon. 

We  first  considered  a  2-year  au- 
thorization, with  an  authorization  figure 
which  would  be  closer  to  the  Senate  fig- 
ure for  those  2  years.  The  House  was 
receptive  to  this  suggestion,  but  felt  that 
they  were  risking  a  point  of  order  on  the 
House  side.  So  the  Senate  conferees  then 
proposed  to  retain  the  3-year  authoriza- 
tion for  general  operations  and  concen- 
trate earmarked  research  money  in  the 
first  2  years.  We  agreed  to  eliminate  re- 
search money  for  the  third  year,  on  the 
theory  that  we  could  come  back  to  Con- 
gress for  that  money,  while  retaining  the 
operating  funds— that  is,  the  authoriza- 
tion for  all  other  purposes— at  a  figure  of 
$303  million.  The  $303  million  for  opera- 
tions should  be  compared  with  the  Senate 
figure  of  $325  million. 

As  a  result  we  have,  in  the  first  2 
years,  a  total  of  $125  million  for  re- 
search, which  compares  with  the  Sen- 
ate figure  for  research  for  those  2 
years  of  $225  million  and  the  House 
figure,  implicit  in  their  total  authoriza- 
tion, of  $75  million.  We  are  a  little  closer 
to  the  House  figure  for  research  than  to 
the  Senate  amount.  However,  we  are 
very  close  to  the  Senate  figure  on  op- 
erations. 

By  eliminating  research  funds  for  the 
third  year  of  the  3-year  period,  we  were 
able  to  resolve  the  fiscal  differences  in 
the  two  bills  in  a  way  that  came  some 
distance  toward  the  Senate  authoriza- 
tion. And,  most  importantly  the  House 
agreed  to  accept  modified  language  of 
section  104.  With  this  specific  directive  to 
the  agency  and  the  earmarked  funds 
the  research  program  can  proceed  at  an 
accelerated  pace  even  though  that  pace 
will  be  somewhat  slower  than  we  had 
hoped. 

A  couple  of  other  important  changes 
were  made  in  the  bill  which  came  in  the 
direction  of  the  Senate  version.  For  ex- 
ample, the  key  to  the  bill  is  the  setting 
of  air  quality  standards  and  this  activ- 
ity is  triggered  by  the  establishment  of 
air  quality  control  regions  across  the 
country  by  the  Secretary.  Under  the 
House  version,  the  Secretary  would  have 
had  to  designate  all  of  these  regions 
within  a  period  of  18  months  from  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  act  after 
which  his  authority  would  run  out.  He 
would  have  no  authority  to  modify  the 
regions  as  experience  indicated  they 
should  be 
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The  House  conferees  agreed  to  a  modi- 
fication of  that  language,  which  requires 
that  the  Secretary  must  designate  the 
existing  problem  areas  within  18  months: 


but  he  will  have  authority  thereafter 
to  add  new  areas  as  they  emerge  and. 
in  addition,  will  have  authority  to  mod- 
ify those  regions  if  necessary.  We  con- 
sidered this  modification  important  to 
preserve  the  intent  of  the  Senate  bill. 

One  other  important  provision  dealt 
with  the  registration  of  fuel  additives 
which,  as  the  Senator  knows,  are  ex- 
tremely important  in  connection  with 
air  pollution.  Lead,  for  example,  is  the 
most  obvious  one  which  threatens  to 
create  an  air  pollution  problem.  The 
House  version  would  have  required  only 
the  registration  of  the  additives.  The 
Senate  committee  felt  that  the  registra- 
tion would  be  meaningless  unless  infor- 
mation was  supplied  by  both  the  additive 
and  the  fuel  manufacturer.  We  felt  the 
Secretary  needed  to  know  concentrations 
of  the  additives  in  the  fuel,  the  chemical 
structure  and  composition  of  the  addi- 
tives, and  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  added  to  the  fuels.  The  House  re- 
ceded on  this  point. 

All  in  all,  I  would  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  that  the 
result  of  the  conference  represents  a  fair 
compromise  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  versions,  with  give  and  take  on 
both  sides. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr.  Pi-esident,  the  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1967.  S.  780.  which  will  go 
to  the  President  to  be  signed  into  law- 
following  this  final  action  in  the  Senate 
today,  represents  a  great  deal  of  work 
by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution,  under  the  leadership  of 
its  chairman.  Senator  Muskie.  I  think  it 
fair  to  say  that  it  is  almost  a  creation 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works  in  which  Senator  Ed]«und  Muskie, 
of  Maine,  gave  leadership.  I  believe  it  to 
be  landmark  legislation. 

I  know  that  Senator  Boggs,  the  rank- 
ing RepubUcan  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  all  of  us  who  worked  together 
on  this  measure,  have  great  hope  for 
what  can  be  accomplished  under  this 

And  I  wish  to  pay  special  tribute  to  our 
chairman.  Senator  Randolph,  whose  con- 
tribution has  been  so  constructive,  and 
who  continues  to  guide  the  committee 
into  fields  of  opportunity  for  helpful  and 
useful  legislation. 

I  consider  S.  780  a  strong  bill— provid- 
ing opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  local 
initiative  by  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities in  planning,  establishment  of 
air  quality  standards,  and  enforcement 
of  pollution  controls.  It  places  upon  the 
States  and  municipalities  the  responsi- 
bility for  determining  the  quality  of  air 
they  wish  to  maintain  and  achieve — and 
for  the  abatement  of  any  pollution  that 
degrades  that  standard.  It  places  upon 
the  Federal  Government,  through  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  definition  of  air  quality  control  re- 
gions, the  publication  of  air  quality 
criteria,  the  dissemination  of  existing 
technolog>'.  and  the  development  of 
promising  new  technology  for  the  pre- 
vention of  pollution  and  control  of 
sources  of  pollution. 


As  one  of  the  members  of  the  Senate- 
House  conference  which  worked  cut  the 
final  form  of  the  bUl  to  be  enacted  today, 
I  would  make  one  other  comment.  The 
amount  of  the  authorization  is  less  than 
that  originally  approved  by  the  Senate— 
which  was  $700  million  over  a  period  of  3 
years.  We  agreed  instead  to  an  amount 
equal  to  the  authorizations  in  the  bill  as 
amended  bv  the  House— $428  mlUion. 
But  the  very  important  section  included 
bv  the  Senate  and  omitt«i  by  the 
House— section  104— was  restored  by  the 
conference. 

It  is  this  section  104  which  provides 
specific  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  first, 
to  conduct  research  in  the  combus- 
tion of  fuels — including  coal  and  auto- 
mobile fuels;  second,  to  provide  grants 
to  public  and  nonprofit  private  groups; 
and  third,  to  contract  with  private 
industr>-  in  pilot  plants  studies  and 
large-scale  demonstrations  of  new 
controlling  air  pollution  associated  with 
fuel  combustion.  I  am  very  glad  that  the 
bill  reported  by  the  conference  main- 
tains the  Senate  provision  which,  I  think, 
expresses  the  intention  of  the  Congress 
that  greater  emphasis  must  be  given  to 
this  work.  I  think  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
committee  expects  that  special  effort 
and  more  effort,  be  devoted  to  developing 
these  improved  processes— without 
which,  after  all,  attempts  at  regulation 
would  not  be  able  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

The  conference  bill  authorizes  $35  mil- 
lion for  section  104  in  fiscal  1968.  and  $90 
million  in  fiscal  1969.  By  that  time,  the 
committees  will  have  the  benefit  of  an 
appraisal  bv  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  of  the  need  for 
continuing  work,  and  will  be  in  a  better 
position  to  recommend  an  authorization 
for  fiscal  1970  and  succeeding  years. 

This  bill— developed  after  thorough 
hearings,  months  of  study  and  full  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittees— provides  a  practical  and  effec- 
tive means  of  dealing  with  the  serious 
problem  of  air  pollution.  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  adopt  the  conference  report  on 
S.  780. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  conference  report  on  the 
Air  QuaUty  Act  of  1967  completed  the 
legislative  journey  of  a  measure  which 
I  believe  will  become  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant steps  ever  taken  by  Congress  in 
protecting  the  health  of  Americans 
everj'where. 

The  bill,  which  I  was  proud  to  cospon- 
sor.  represents  the  collective  effort  of  a 
great  many  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
other  body,  as  well.  I  am  especially  cog- 
nizant of  the  role  played  by  the  dlstln- 
euished  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskie]  In  Its  passage.  As  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution,  the  Senator  from  Maine  de- 
serves much  credit  for  guiding  this  legis- 
lation In  a  spirit  of  full  cooperation  with 
the  minority  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. I  know  that  I  reflect  the  view  of  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr  Bocnsl.  when  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  Senator  Muskie 
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for  his  bipartisan  approach  to  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967. 

The  intention  of  the  legislation  is 
abundantly  clear:  it  is  to  move  further 
along  the  path  of  providing  clean, 
breatheable  air  to  Americans  in  every 
State.  While  much  remains  to  be  done 
in  this  long  ne.uilected  field,  the  Air  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1967  represents  the  greatest 
single  step  taken  by  any  Congress  so  far 
toward  eliminating  filthy  air. 

The  people  of  California  are  very  much 
aware  of  the  importance  of  reducing  pol- 
luted air.  California  was  the  pioneer 
State  in  controlling  such  sources  of  pollu- 
tion as  backyard  incinerators,  other 
open-air  burning  and,  most  important  of 
all.  exhaust  emissions  from  motor  ve- 
hicles. The  regulations  for  controlling 
motor  vehicle  emissions  in  the  Air  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1967  were  patterned  after  those 
currently  in  effect  in  California. 

It  was  my  concern  for  allowing  Cali- 
fornia to  continue  its  pioneering  efforts 
in  the  field  of  air  pollution  that  led  to  an 
amendment  of  this  bill  which  the  Sen- 
ate and.  later,  the  House  accepted.  I  re- 
fer to  section  208ibt  of  the  legislation 
granting  Carfornia  a  waiver  from  Fed- 
eral preemption  of  the  field  in  control  of 
motor  vehicle  emissions.  The  Senator 
from  Maine,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr  Baker  I,  and  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  were  most  understanding 
of  CalifoiTiia's  special  problems  in  this 
area,  and  I  thank  all  of  my  colleagues 
for  allowing  this  important  amendment 
to  remain  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  United  States  as  a  whole  will 
benefit  by  allowing  California  to  continue 
setting  its  own  more  advanced  standards 
for  control  of  motor  vehicle  emissions. 
In  a  sense,  our  State  will  act  as  a  test- 
ing agent  for  various  types  of  controls 
and  the  country  as  a  whole  will  be  the 
beneficiary  o:  thi.s  research.  The  smog 
situation  in  California  is  a  serious  one. 
Our  State  intends  to  continue  its  ffforts 
to  eliminate  air  pollution  without  letup 
and  asb.~.  only  that  no  roadblocks  be  put 
in  its  path. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  the  San  Diego 
Union,  and  the  Oakland  Tiibune  re- 
cently published  editorials  discussing  the 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  effort  made  in  the  House  to 
preserve  the  Murphy  amendment  grant- 
ing California  a  waiver  of  preemption. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  edi- 
torials be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Los  Anfjeles  (Calif.)   Times.  Nov. 

6.  19671 

Smoo  :  The  Power  or  the  People 

An  aro'ised  and  united  California  has  won 
the  right — for  itself  and  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion— to  overcome  auto-caused  smog. 

Los  Anr'ples.  along  with  every  other  urban 
area,  will  eventually  breathe  easier  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  House  vote  on  new  air  pollution 
legislation.  As  In  the  Senate,  the  members 
decided  that  the  public  Interest  was  more  im- 
portant than  special  interests. 

High-powered  lobbying  efforts  conducted 
by  the  auto  industry  failed  to  win  approval 
of  its  amendment  denying  California  the 
right     to    impose    stricter     auto     emission 


standards  than  those  set  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

"The  government  still  belongs  to  the  peo- 
ple." said  Sen.  George  Murphy  (R-Calif.), 
who  won  a  unanimous  Senate  vote  for  Cali- 
fornia's right  to  protect  itself. 

The  House  vote  means  th.at  this  state  can 
continue  to  lead  the  fight  for  more  effective 
controls  of  the  auto  exhaust  fumes  that 
cause  90';  of  the  smog  In  the  Los  Angeles 
Basiu.  And  when  better  control  devices  are 
thus  developed,  the  entire  country  will  share 
in  California's  victory,  for  60^,  of  all  air  pol- 
lutants In  the  United  States  are  caused  by 
motor  vehicles. 

The  vote  proved  something  else:  Although 
the  government  does  belong  to  the  people, 
the  people  and  their  representatives  must  be 
united  if  they  are  to  prevail. 

It  also  demonstrated  how  efifectlvely  urban 
states  can  work  for  necessary  legislation — if 
they  make  common  cause  and  their  cause  is 
worthy. 

Stirred  by  newspapers,  radio  and  television, 
smog-weary  Callfomlans  fired  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  letters  to  their  congressmen 
protesting  the  auto  Industry  amendment  In- 
troduced by  Rep.  John  Dingell  (D-Detrolt). 
The  state  delegation  was  unanimous  on  a 
controversial  Issue  for  the  first  time  in  years. 

The  tremendous  public  concern  was  also 
reflected  In  the  strong  and  unified  efforts 
of  public  officials  In  California  at  every  level. 

Gov.  Reagan,  members  of  the  LiCglslature, 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  Mayor  Yorty,  the 
City  Council,  the  county's  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Department,  Its  chief,  Louis  Puller,  the 
State  Motor  Vehicle  Pollution  Control  Board 
and  Its  executive  officer,  Eric  Grant,  and 
many  others  contributed  to  the  outcome. 

But  it  must  be  strongly  emphasized  that 
smog  can't  be  merely  voted  away. 

All  that  Congress  has  done  Is  to  permit 
California  to  set  more  stringent  air  purity 
standards  and  to  goad  the  auto  industry 
Into  meeting  them. 

Detroit  can.  if  it  will.  A  recent  report  by 
a  panel  of  experts  to  federal  agencies  stated 
that  It  is  "commercially  feasible"  to  reduce 
emission  from  motor  vehicles  "well  below 
the  Initial  federal  standards  that  took  effect 
with  the  1968  model  cars." 

Those  are  the  same  Inadequate  standards 
that  California  has  had  In  effect  since  1966. 
Tougher  restrictions  can  now  be  effectively 
imposed  in  1970,  as  scheduled.  If  the  same 
state-wide  unified  pressure  Is  exerted. 

The  auto  Industry  must  be  reminded  now 
of  its  primary  responsibility  for  a  worsening 
air  pollution  crisis  that  annually  forces  10,000 
persons  to  leave  the  state  to  find  breathing 
room. 

Similar  public  concern  should  now  be 
voiced  In  support  of  protecting  other  aspects 
of  our  environment.  Water  as  well  as  air  must 
be  safeguarded  against  pollution.  Natural 
and  recreational  resources  must  be  preserved 
from  urban  sprawl. 

California  has  won  an  Important  battle, 
but  the  war  against  pollution  and  ugliness 
Is  far  from  ended. 

(Prom  the  San  Diego   (Calif.)    Union.  Nov. 

4.  1967) 

State  Wins  Congress  Smog  Test 

In  an  almost  unparalleled  and  certainly 
exemplary  exhibition  of  unanimity  the  Cali- 
fornia members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives successfully  fought  for  their  state's 
right  to  cleaner  air  Thursday. 

The  target:  the  unwanted  and  unla- 
mented  Dingell  amendment  to  the  Air  Qual- 
ity Act.  1967.  This  would  have  precluded 
California's  right  to  Impose  directly  higher 
anti-pollution  standards  than  federally  re- 
quired. 

In  effect,  the  battle  became  a  showdown 
between  Rep.  John  Dingell,  Democrat  of 
Detroit,    where   most   autos   are   made,    and 
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the  people  of  California,  where  most  autos 
proportionately,  are  used. 

Through  their  38  elected  representatives 
In  the  House  and  their  two  senators,  tlie 
voice  of  the  people  of  the  state  was  loud 
clear  and  insistent  on  an  issue  of  vital  \isx. 
portance  to  our  future  here. 

By  accepting  the  amendment  made  in  the 
Senate  by  Sen.  George  Murphy,  Republican 
of  Califorma,  the  House  has  eased  its  ovrn 
conscience  and  pacified  Calliornians.  Thj 
Murphy  amendment  allows  the  state  to  set 
Its  own  standards  without  having  to  prove 
the   need   to   the   federal   i.gency  of  health 

The  action  of  the  legislators  clearly  indi- 
cated  that  the  pressure  of  public  opinion 
can  still  overcome  uniformity  and  conform- 
ity federally  applied.  It  showed  with  empha- 
sis that  the  right  of  Californians  to  cleaner 
air  Is  more  Important  than  the  appeal  of 
specious  arguments  by  high  powered  lobby- 
ists. 

It  proved  that  the  urgent  needs  and  clear- 
ly expressed  wishes  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  wrote  protesting  and  the  millions 
who  live  here  were  not  lightly  to  be  brushed 
aside. 

California  has  led  In  the  fight  against 
smog.  This  Insidious,  deadly  hazard  to  health 
might  still  have  been  largely  ignored  had 
It  not  been  for  pioneer  work  in  this  state 
The  anti-pollutant  standards  which  have 
blazed  the  trail  toward  a  national  aware- 
ness and  recognition  of  the  dangers  are  m 
large   part   due   to  California's   efforts. 

These  are  the  minimum  standards  which 
have  been  accepted  federally,  controlling 
smog  devices  on  vehicles.  It  was  this  state's 
need  to  aim  even  higher  which  led  to  the 
House  debate.  The  support  from  New  Yorfe 
and  other  large  states  in  the  vote  wa.s  grati- 
fying recognition  of  California's  role. 

But  the  fight  is  by  no  means  ended.  The 
menace  of  smog  grows  steadily  worse  as  more 
and  more  vehicles  travel  our  roads.  Cali- 
fornia cannot  afford  to  choke  itself  to  death 
on  the  pollutants  from  its  auto  exhausts. 
Neither  can  the  nation. 

By  152  votes  to  58  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple prevailed  Thursday  when  tested  in  the 
House.  The  voice  must  constantly  be  heard 
in  the  future  to  achieve  the  eventual  eradi- 
cation of  all  man-made  causes  of  the  smog 
which  precipitated  the  debate. 

[Prom  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  Nov.  6 
19671 

■Victory  for  Smog  Control 

California's  38-member  Congressional  dele- 
gation registered  a  significant  triumph  in 
the  federal  battle  over  motor  vehicle  smog 
control. 

In  a  House  Commerce  Committee  ma- 
neuvering Michigan  congressmen,  supporting 
their  state's  auto  Indu.stry.  had  succeeded  in 
killing  Sen.  George  Murphy's  amendment 
allowing  California  to  set  and  administer  lis 
own  i  uto  exhaust  standards.  California 
standards  are  stricter  than  those  proposed 
nationally  in  the  1967  Clean  Air  bill.  With- 
out the  Murphy  exemption  the  state  would 
have  needed  special  permission  from  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
to  set  tougher  smog  control  standards  than 
the  rest  of  the  nation. 

The  benefit  to  the  auto  industry  of  h.iving 
to  comply  with  only  one  common  level  of 
smog  control  protection  is  obvious.  But  such 
a  convenience  for  the  auto  Industry  Ignores 
the  possibility  that  this  state  might  have 
extraordinary  smog  problems  or  that  it  might 
want  to  do  a  better  Job  of  smog  control  than 
other  states. 

The  California  delegation's  campaign  was 
both  energetic  and  effective.  Every  member 
of  the  House  received  a  special  six-page 
written  plea  from  the  California  delegation 
During  House  debate,  pictures  of  smog  hang- 
ing over  Los  Angeles  were  displayed,  as  were 
cans  of  imported  California  smog  and  cheat 
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t  rays  of  a  three-year-old  girl  suffering  from 
fanoe-induced  bronchial  Infection. 

TTie  final  152  to  58  House  vote  to  restore 
r&lifornia's  special  exemption  was  a  tribute 
to  the  California  delegation's  ingenuity  and 
bipartisan  efficiency. 

Mr   MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
tiie  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 
The  report  was  agreed  to. 
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ADDmON.A.L  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
'     MITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
isJc  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing business  be  laid  aside  temporarily, 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  482,  Senate 
Resolution  130. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MONTOYA  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 
The  resolution  will  be  stated. 
The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
resolution  (S.  Res.  130)  that  the  sum 
of  money  authorized  for  the  expenditure 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  or 
any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
tliereof,  under  Senate  Resolution  25,  90th 
Congress,  first  session,  be  increased  from 
$165,000  to  8200,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
Senate  Resolution  130  would  increase  the 
funds  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Adminis- 
trative Practice  and  Procedure  by  a  sum 
of  535,000  for  tho  current  fiscal  year.  The 
increase  is  needed  because  of  the  stepped- 
up  activity  of  the  subcommittee,  espe- 
cially in  the  fields  of  invasions  of  privacy 
and  "a  complete  revision  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act. 

Before  introduction,  Senate  Resolution 
130  was  unanimously  approved  by  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee. 

The  resolution  was  subsequently  unan- 
imously approved  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 
without  dissent.  At  this  point  iii  the 
record.  I  aslt  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  Report  No.  497.  which  accom- 
panies Senate  Resolution  130. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  which  was  referred  the  resolution 
iS.  Res.  130)  authorizing  additional  expend- 
itures by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for 
a  studyof  administrative  practices  and  pro- 
cedures, having  considered  the  same,  reports 
favorably  thereon  without  amendment  and 
recommends  that  the  resolution  be  agreed  to. 
Senate  Resolution  130  would  Increase  by 
S35.000.  from  $165,000  to  $200,000.  the  limi- 
tation on  expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  for  the  study  of  administra- 
tive practices  and  procedures  it  is  currently 
engaged  In  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution 
25  of  the  present  Congress. 

Senate  Resolution  25  as  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  on  February  17,  1967,  authorized  the 
expenditure  of  not  to  exceed  $165,000  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  acting  through 
its  Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure,  from  February  1,  1967, 
through  January  31,  1968 — to  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  and  Investigation  of  ad- 


ministrative practices  and  procedures  within 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States  in  the  exercise  of  their  rulemaking, 
licensing,  investigatory,  l.iw  enforcement,  and 
adjudlcatorv  functions,  including  a  study  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act.  with  a  view  to  determining  whether 
additional  legislation  Is  required  to  provide 
for  the  fair,  impartiil,  and  effective  per- 
formance of  such  functions. 

Justification  for  the  additional  funds 
which  would  be  authorized  by  Senate  Reso- 
lution 130  is  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Senator 
B.  Everett  Jordan,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  from  Sen- 
ator James  O.  Eastland,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  transmitting 
a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Senator  Edward 
V.  Long,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure,  which 
letters  are  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  the  Jcdiclmiy, 

Augvst  8,  1967. 
Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:    The  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  at   Its  meeting  on   August  2. 

1967,  unanimously  ordered  reported  a  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  1301  requesting  additional 
funds  for  the  operation  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure. 
The  resolution  proposes  that  an  additional 
$35,000  be  allocated  for  the  subcommittee 
Qurine  the  budget  period  ending  January  31, 

1968.  ^ 
The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  supports 

the  studies  being  conducted  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  I'ractice  and  Pro- 
cedure and  recognizes  that  the  requested 
funds  are  absolutely  necessary  to  continue 
the  work  of  the  subcommittee. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res. 
1301  authorizing"  the  additional  funds,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  Senate  Resolution  25 
as  it  was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
17.  1967. 

Also,  I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter,  dated 
May  31,  1967.  from  Senator  Edward  'V.  Long, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  which  sets 
forth  In  detail  the  need  for  additional  funds 
to  carry  out  the  work  of  the  subcommittee. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  will  give  its  ap- 
proval to  Senate  Resolution  130. 

Kind  regards. 
Sincerely. 

James  O.  Eastland,  Chairman. 


U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

May  31,  1967. 
Senator  James  O.  Eastland. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Senate  Office  Building.  U.S.  Senate. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  May  23.  1967,  I 
introduced  Senate  Resolution  130,  which 
would  increase  by  $35,000  the  lunds  available 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  any 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof  for  study 
and  Investigations  of  administrative  prac- 
tice and  procedure.  All  of  these  funds  may 
not  be  needed:  and,  of  course,  any  unex- 
pended funds  will  return  to  the  Treasury: 
but  there  are  certain  vlt.il  activities  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Practice 
and  Procedure  which  would  have  to  be  cur- 
tailed if  the  present  funds  are  not  supple- 
mented. 

When  funds  were  sought  earlier  this  year 
iS.  Res.  25,  90th  Cong..  1st  sess.).  it  occurred 
to  me  that  the  amount  allotted  ($165,000) 
mleht  well  be  insufficient  for  two  reasons: 
(if  We  were  attempting  to  "absorb"  last 
year's  par  raise;  (2)  our  request  was  cut  by 
$10,000.  At  that  time,  it  was  decided  to  wait 
and  see. 

Since  February,  our  financial  situation  has 
worsened  because  of  the  additional  and  un- 


expected workload  absorbed  by  the  subcom- 
mittee. Fcr  example,  it  wa«  expected  that  the 
Sen.ite's  redraft  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  (S.  1336  of  the  89th  Congress) 
would  be  processed  by  the  subcommittee 
quicklv  and  with  brief  hearings.  To  our  sur- 
prise, it  has  been  necessary  to  hold  lengthy 
hearings  In  March.  April,  and  May  on  S  518. 
and  -we  are  only  now  preparing  the  new  draft 
for  reconsideration  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  the  Senate.  We  believe  this 
work  has  been  rewarding,  but  also  expensive. 

Additionally,  the  subcommittee  had  re- 
ierred  to  it  S.  928.  the  administration's  pro- 
posed Right  to  Privacy  Act  of  1967.  Lengthy 
hearings  have  also  been  held  on  this  bill  dur- 
ing the  p.ist  3  months. 

The  su'ocommittee  hopes  next  to  proceed 
to  consider  S.  924,  dealing  with  "trial  by 
publicity"  and  S.  1195.  the  legislation  on 
administrative  ombudsman,  as  well  as  hear- 
ings generally  on  bureaucratic  abuse. 

We  consider  all  of  these  activities  valid 
and  important.  We  have  requested  $35,000. 
You  may  be  sure  that  we  will  use  these  funds 
carefully  and  return  to  the  Treasury  any 
that  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  our 
subcommittee's  activities. 

For  your  information,  this  request  has 
been  submitted  to  the  subcommittee  and  Is 
forw-arded  to  you  without  dissent. 

Kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  V.  Long,  Chai-man. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  funds  originally  designated  for  sub- 
committee use  this  year  have  been  de- 
pleted by  an  unusual  and  unforeseen 
call  upon  the  subcommittee's  facilities. 
For  example,  we  held  extensive  hear- 
ings—March 6.  7.  16,  and  17;  April  12; 
and  May  3— on  S.  518.  a  bill  to  provide  a 
new  Administrative  Procedure  Act;  this 
legislation  is  still  far  from  complete. 

In  addition,  the  administration's  Right 
of  Privacy  Act  of  1967  was  sent  to  the 
subcommittee  for  consideration.  Hear- 
ings were  held  on  this  legislation  for  9 
days. 

We  had  additional  hearings  on  other 
subjects.  In  short,  our  activities  were  un- 
expectedly intense  and  unexpectedly  ex- 
pensive. 

The  additional  funds  in  Senate  Reso- 
lution 130  arc  needed  to  carry^  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  subcommittee  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fiscal  year. 

These  activities,  stated  as  briefly  a^ 
possible,  are: 

First.  A  complete  revision  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act; 

Second.  A  continuing  investigation  into 
electronic  eavesdropping; 

Third.  Consideration  of  S.  924,  dealing 
with  "trial  by  publicity"; 

Fourth.  Consideration  of  the  adoption 
in  one  form  or  another  of  the  Swedish  in- 
stitution of  ombudsman: 

Fifth.  Hearings  on  "bureaucratic 
abuses"  in  several  administrative  agen- 
cies; 

Sixth.  A  continuing  study  of  invasions 
of  privacy  by  the  growing  use  of  com- 
puterized information,  especially  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government;  and 

Seventh.  Legislative  oversight  over  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  which  came 
into  effect  on  July  5. 1967. 

There  are  several  other  projects,  but 
I  have  listed  the  major  ones.  In  my  %'iew 
and  that  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure  and  the  members  of 
both  the  Judiciary  and  Rules  Commit- 
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tees,  they  warrant  close  attention  and 
that  is  the  basis  of  the  request  for  funds. 
Needless  to  say,  we  will  not  spend  any 
more  of  the  requested  funds  than  neces- 
sary and  any  remaining  funds  will  auto- 
matically be  returned  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  approval  of 
Senate  Resolution  130  without  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOY.A  in  the  chair  >.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  February  17,  1967,  the  Senate 
approved  Senate  Resolution  25,  thereby 
authorizing  expenditures  of  $165,000  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practices  and  Procedures. 

Under  this  resolution  it  was  specified 
that  this  $165,000  should  be  expended  in 
the  manner  which  would  finance  the  op- 
erations of  this  committee  through  Jan- 
uary 31,  1968. 

On  May  23.  1967,  the  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long],  submitted  a  resolution 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  asking 
for  an  additional  $35,000. 

No  action  was  taken  on  this  resolution 
until  August  8,  at  which  time  it  was 
ordered  to  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  and  on 
August  9  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  JoRD.-KN],  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, reported  the  resolution  recom- 
mending that  the  $35,000  be  allowed. 

At  that  time  I  filed  an  objection  with 
the  result  that  the  bill  har  been  retained 
on  the  Senate  Calendar  until  today. 

I  still  oppose  this  resolution  and  will 
vote  against  its  approval  for  two  reasons. 
First,  as  I  stated  last  February,  in  my 
opinion  the  Senate  has  been  entirely  too 
free  in  approving  expenditures  for  a  pro- 
liferation of  subcommittees,  which  has 
reached  the  point  where  now  practically 
every  majority  member  of  a  committee 
feels  he  must  have  a  special  subcommit- 
tee with  a  full  staff  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion. In  fact,  there  is  a  suspicion  being 
developed  that  these  subcommittee 
chairmanships  are  becoming  too  much 
of  a  status  symbol. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  a  sub- 
stantial amoimt  of  the  work  now  being 
financed  under  separate  subcommittees 
could  not  more  readily  and  far  more  eco- 
nomically be  performed  by  the  full  com- 
mittee, which  likewise  has  a  consider- 
able staff. 

The  amount  involved  here  may  be 
small,  but  there  is  a  principle  involved. 

Ever>-  Member  of  the  Senate  knows  full 
well  that  this  subcommittee  as  well  as 
the  numerous  other  subcommittees  will 
have  no  opportunity  to  perform  any  func- 
tions between  now  and  the  convening  of 
the  next  session  of  Congress,  so  why 
should  we  vote  additional  funds? 

However,  there  is  a  second  and  per- 
haps the  more  important  reason  for  my 
objection  as  referred  to  in  my  statement 
of  June  7,  1967.  There  are  special  cir- 
cumstances involving  this  particular  re- 
quest with  which  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  is  well  aware,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  this  is  the  appropriate  time  for  the 
Senate  to  make  a  decision  as  to  the  feasi- 


bility of  continuing  the  authority  of  this 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  resolution. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assitant  legislative  clerk  proceeded 
to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  when 
this  issue  was  last  before  the  Senate 
I  asked  certain  questions  about  it.  My 
recollection  is  that  it  was  pointed  out 
that  this  subcommittee  was  to  operate 
for  one  year;  then  came  a  second  year,  a 
third  year,  and  a  fourth  year,  with  the 
amount  of  money  requested  by  it  being 
increased  each  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  propound  a 
question  to  the  Senator  trom  Delaware. 
Does  the  measure  which  is  now  before 
the  Senate  provide  additional  money  to 
that  which  we  have  already  provided  for 
the  financing  of  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  Senate  action  last 
February  under  Senate  Resolution  25 
provided  for  $165,000.  The  pending  reso- 
lution would  provide  an  additional 
$35,000  for  the  same  subcommittee. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  many  years  has 
the  committee  been  in  existence? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  could 
not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Five  years. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Five  years. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  as  I  stated  before,  there  has 
been  a  proliferation  of  these  subcommit- 
tees almost  to  the  extent  that  the  ques- 
tion is  sometimes  raised  as  to  whether 
they  are  looked  upon  as  a  status  symbol. 
Each  year  we  have  a  package  of  these 
resolutions,  all  asking  for  special  appro- 
priations. 

It  seems  that  now  everybody  has  to 
have  a  subcommittee  with  a  full  staff.  It 
is  my  position  that  the  full  committee 
can  do  much  of  the  work.  Furthermore, 
there  is  not  going  to  be  any  more  sub- 
committee work  done  during  the  remain- 
ing days  of  the  session.  For  that  reason, 
along  with  the  other  reasons  I  have 
given,  I  believe  the  resolution  should  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  When  the  measure  was 
last  before  the  Senate  I  know  that  I  was 
disturbed  by  the  fact  that  what  was  to 
have  been  a  temporary  committee  for  an 
ad  hoc  puiT>ose  had  become  a  permanent 
committee. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri why  this  money  should  be  given. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  My  under- 
standing is  that  this  was  not  a  temporary 
committee.  It  has  been  in  existence  for 
a  number  of  years  and  it  was  approved 
by  the  Senate. 
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The  extra  money  is  needed  because 
there  have  been  a  number  of  bills  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  of  which  we  had 
no  knowledge  when  original  funds  were 
provided.  As  I  said,  we  had  a  bill  pend- 
ing  before  us  to  provide  a  new  Adminis- 
trative  Procedure  Act,  which  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
me.  We  held  hearings  on  that  measure 
on  March  6,  7,  16,  17,  April  12,  and  May 
3.  Those  were  very  extensive  hearings 

Then  the  administration's  bill  having 
to  do  with  invasion  of  privacy  was  re- 
ferred to  this  committee.  We  held  hear- 
ings on  that  measure  for  9  days.  There 
is  other  legislation  pending  before  the 
committee  on  which  hearings  must  be 
held  and  reports  submitted.  There  are 
numerous  reports  that  must  be  printed. 
All  of  these  matters  have  required  much 
more  time  and  have  been  much  more  ex- 
pensive than  was  originally  anticipated. 
Out  of  the  amount  requested,  perhaps 
$5,000  would  go  to  pay  the  staff  until  the 
first  of  February. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  only  take  1  additional 
minute. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier.  I  think  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  will  be 
no  further  investigating  done  by  these 
subcommittees  during  the  remainder  of 
this  session  of  Congress.  In  addition, 
there  are  certain  circumstances  involmg 
this  particular  request  which  are  well 
known  to  every  Senator  and  which  in  my 
opinion  would  justify  our  delaying  ac- 
tion on  this  request  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  thp 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Anderson!,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse  1  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr.  DoddI.  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  P^lbright],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI.  thP 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanJ 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  fMr.  Syming 
TON],  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  iMr 
Talmadge]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
[Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
[Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
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...tor  from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett],  the    had  disagreed  to  the  am_endments  o_f  the     is  being  felt  are:  New  York,  New  Je^se_y. 
gSaS     ?rom      Massachusetts      [Mr. 


had  disagreed  to  me  amenc^en.s^o^^.^.c  — -  ;-— ,ucky,  Mississippi.  Flor 

rooKEl     ;;rSenaTo7Trom-Sebraska    "^^f^^^y^f'tl^^^^  ^^^Tl^ls^^St  ^^^1   list,   as  many 

f^r  HRUSKA?  the  Senator  from  Califor-     Code,  to  strengthen  ^Jfi^ff ^^^^.j^^y  ^ore    States    will    join    this    Ust    after 

SftT^MURPHY].  the  senator  fro-    P--\- Vf^NalfoTat  S^  So^Uer  23.  when  money  rui.s  out  for 

Kansas  [Mr.  PEARSON],_andthe_S_enator     ^^^^/f^^^^^^r  pur^^^^^  these  programs. 


from  ^Pennsylvania    [Mr.    Scott  1    are 

nATp^arily  absent. 

The  senator  from  Iowa  IMr.  Miller] 
u  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoMiNicK]  is  detained  on  official  busi- 

^tt  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
ntah  [Mr  Bennett]  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  would  each  vote 

on  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Brooke]  is  paired  with  the 
senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  ScoTT]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator    from    California    would    vote 

"n^y"  J  An 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  25,  as  follows: 

[No.  318  Leg.] 
YEAS— 49 


Baier 

Bayh 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

CTark 

Dtrlisen 

Eastland 

Ervin 

Pong 

Gruenlng 

Harris 

Hart 

Hanke 

Hayden 


Aiken 

Allott 

Boggs 

Carlson 

Case 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

EUender 


.Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Brooke 

Cannon 

Church 

Dodd 

Dominick 

Fulbrlght 


conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Hoiises 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Rivers,  Mr. 
Hebert,  Mr.  Hardy,  Mr.  Bates,  and  Mr. 
Bray  were  appointed  managers  on  tne 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  10805)  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission; asked  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Cel- 
LER  Mr.  RODiNO,  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado, 
Mr  McCulloch,  and  Mr.  Eiester  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


Hill  Moss 

Holland  Muskle 

Holllngs  Nelson 

Inouye  Pastore 

Jackson  Pell 

javlts  Proxmlre 

Long.  Mo.  Randolph 

Long,  La.  Smith 

Magnuson  Spong 

Mansfield  Stennts 

McGee  Thurmond 

McGovern  Tydlngs 

Mclntyre  WlUlams,  N.J. 

Metcalf  Yarborough 

Mondale  Young,  N.  Dak. 
Monroney 
Montoya 

NATS— 25 

Pannln  Mundt 

Griffln  Percy 

Hansen  Prouty 

Hatfield  RusseU 

Hlckenlooper      Tower 
Jordan,  Idaho    Williams,  Del. 
Kuchel  Young.  Ohio 

Lausche 
Morton 

NOT  VOTING— 26 
Gore  Murphy 

Hruska  Pearson 

Jordan.  N.C.        Rlblcofl 
Kennedy,  Mass.  Scott 
Kennedy,  N.Y.    Smathers 
McCarthy  Sparkman 

McClellan  Symington 

MUler  Talmadge 

Morse 


these  programs. 

As  I  said  a  minute  ago.  the  main  pro- 
grams being  hit  are  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram which  involves  small  children,  and 
programs  which  affect  the  aged,  as  well 
as  the  other  poor. 

I  should  like  to  make  it  very  clear,  to 
begin  with,  that  we  do  not  have  any  con- 
tinuing  resolution   beyond   October   23, 
1967    to  continue  the  authority  of  any 
communitv  action  programs,  or  any  pro- 
grams  other    than   those    operated    by 
Government  workers.  The  only  thing  we 
have  got  is  the  ability  to  pay  Government 
workers  compensation,  which,  under  the 
povertv    program,    includes    allowances 
to   the   Job   Corps   people,   the   VISTA 
workers,   and   the   direct   employees   of 
the  GEO.  and  that  is  all.  So  any  other 
programs,   private   or  otherwise,   which 
are  funded— such   as  private  programs 
funded  by  agreement  between  GEO  and 
the  community  action  programs  which 
receive  lump  sum  funding— are  not  able 
to  continue  unless  they  have  money  In 
the  bank  which  they  previously  received. 
Bevond  the  dat«   of  October  23,   they 
can  get  nothing.  That  is  where  we  stand 
now. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  has  been 
brought  about,  in  my  .iudgment,  through 
no  fault  of  the  Senate,  but  the  responsi- 
bility is  clearlv  vested  in  the  other  body. 
The'reason  is  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  refused  to  join  m  any  con- 
tinuing resolution  unless  such  resolution 
contained  completely  unacceptable  con- 
ditions with  respect  to  cuts  in  appro- 


RnLITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  13606 »  making  appro- 
priations for  military  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and  for  other 

purposes.  ..  _        , . 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
have  the  attention  of  Senators  who  are 
present  in  the  Chamber.  I  ;ould  explain 
what  is  afoot  here  very  quickly. 

In  due  course— I  have  not  done  so 
yet— I  shall  move  to  amend  the  bill  be- 
fore us  to  provide  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion for  all  Government  departments 
to  operate  at  the  rate  of  expenditure  of 

the  1967  fisfl.>'^^Vnrthat''d?parTmert    prirtVons^foV  thVoEO  and  for  many  other 
the  appropriation  for  that  departnieni    *i  ^  department^broad   cuts 

comes  through.  The  two  agencies  par-     trOvemmeuL       t^  _   _   ^^^   _^^^^ 


So  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  130)    was 

agreed  to.  .  .     * 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.        

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 


tlcularly  are  the  antipoverty  adminis- 
tration and  the  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

What  we  are  seeking  to  do.  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  and  House  are 
deadlocked  on  the  issue  of  a  continuing 
resolution  which  is  now  before  them,  is 
to  add  a  continuing  resolution  to  a  work- 
ing appropriation  bill,  when  there  is  a 
far  greater  chance  of  agreement  upon  a 
continuance  than  there  is  in  a  continu- 
ing resolution  standing  alone  that  is  now- 
deadlocked  in  conference,  the  date  of 
which  so  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned, 
expires  tomorrow,  anyway.  Therefore,  I 
shall  move  a  continuing  resolution  until 
November  30,  1967. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunitv  is  now  compelled  to  see  the 
closing  of  many,  many  programs  across 
the  countn-.  The  following  States  are 
materiallv  affected  by  these  closings.  It 
affects  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple—very importantly.  Headstart  peo- 
ple It  affects  New  York,  New  Jersey. 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts.  Delaware. 
Kentuckv,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
Marvland.  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Minnesota,  Colorado,  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  States  where 
the  heavy  impact.  Involving  programs 
of  over  half  a  million  dollars  m  amount. 


Mr  President,  running  to  the  extent 
some  estimate,  of  more  than  $12  billion. 
I  would  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Senate  passed  a  regular  continuing 
resolution  which  would  have  enabled  the 
GEO  to  operate  in  all  its  present  pro- 
grams on  the  same  level  that  it  did  in 
fiscal  1967— which  incidentally  is  con- 
siderably less  than  the  Senate  has  al- 
readv  authorized  for  this  year  as  well 
as  less  than  the  administration  asked 
for— but  it  would  have  permitted  that 
to  take  place  only  through  November  15, 
1967  The  House  of  Representatives  has 
been  unwilling  to  accept  that  disposition, 
has  remained  obdurate  and.  from  every- 
thinE  we  know,  remains  obdurate  stul. 
That  is  what  I  wish  to  emphasize. 

There  should  be  no  misinformation  as 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  resolving  this 
matter  except  by  agreeing  to  a  contin- 
uing resolution  like  that  passed  by  the 
Senate,  operative  until  November  15. 
which  expires  tomorrow.  The  only  thing 
that  was  accomplished  by  the  measure 
which  we  did  get  enacted;  that  is,  the 
District  of  Columbia  appropriation  rider 
was  extension  of  payment  of  Govern- 
ment salaries,  and  only  that,  until  No- 
vember 9.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  affected 
workers,  since  November  9— even  Gov- 
ernment workers— are  now  working  on 
credit,  because  the  only  thing  they  can 
be  sure  of  Is  that  they  will  be  paid  for 
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the  pay  period  ending  November  28,  for 
the  time  worked  to  November  4,  and  then 
there  will  be  5  more  days'  work  for  which 
they  can  be  paid,  and  that  is  all. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  time- 
lag  does  not  represent  time  for  which 
thev  will  be  paid,  but  exists  only  because 
the'pay  period  is  2  weeks  later  than  the 
actual  earning  date. 

Mr  President,  the  reason  that  I  feel 
that  we  should  adopt  a  continumg  res- 
olution while  we  have  an  opportunity  on 
*;his  appropriations  bill— which  is  pretty 
much  the  last  one  upon  which  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  do  so.  because  the  next  appro- 
priation bill  will  probably  be  on  foreign 
aid.  and  the  one  after  that  on  the  anti- 
poverty  program  itself— is  that  it  is  ex- 
pected that  an  enormous  range  of  pro- 
grams, serving  in  New  York  City  alone 
a  million  people,  will  have  been  closed 
down  because  of  the  situation  which  has 
been  created  by  this  deadlock,  brought 
about  bv  the  House  of  Representatives 
but  nonetheless  very  effective  as  far  as 
tens  of  thousands  of  children  and  old 
people  are  concerned. 

Mr  President,  I  have  had  placed  upon 
each  Senator's  desk  an  information  sheet 
which  shows  exactly  how  serious  the 
situation  is.  I  shall  refer  to  that  now 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printeu  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT  TO  EXTOTO  THE   CONTINUING   AP- 
PROPRIATION     FOR      THE      W.1R      ON      POVERTY 

Until  November  30,   1967 
background 

Once  the  mlUtarv  construction  appropri- 
ation bill  is  passed,  only  two  programs— 
the  war  on  poverty  and  the  foreign  aid  re- 
lated programs  such  as  Peace  Corps  and 
A  I  D  —will  be  without  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1968  The  continuing  appropriation  bill  al- 
ready passed  by  the  Senate  is  still  In  con- 
ference The  Senate  version  extended  tem- 
porarv  funding  until  November  15  so  that 
even  if  accepted  i:  would  not  bridge  the  gap 
until  the  reeular  OEO  funding  can  be  en- 
acted" the  House  version  of  the  bill  e.xtendp 
the  continuing  appropriation  until  Novem- 
ber 23  but  with  Important  restrictions. 

THE    ANTIPOVERTY    PROCP.AM    IS    CLOSING    DOWN 
IN    THE    FIELD 

Last  week  the  Congress  pa^ed  an  exten- 
sion of  the  continuing  appropriation  to 
November  9.  specifying  that  the  new  money 
should  be  available  only  to  pay  salaries  and 
not  to  make  grants.  Federal  agency  em- 
plovees  VISTA  volunteers,  and  Job  Corps 
enrollees  will  be  paid  through  that  date; 
this  means  that  on  the  regular  pay  day  of 
November  28,  they  will  be  paid  for  only  the 
four  working  days  from  November  6  through 
9  Hence,  as  of  today.  2.500  OEO  employees. 
4  000  VISTA  volunteers,  and  38.000  Job  Corps 
enrollees  are  working  as  "volunteers." 

More  serious  Is  the  fact  that  OEO  has 
lacked  authority  to  make  any  program  grants 
since  October  23  Thus,  any  project  whose 
program  vear  ran  out  after  October  23.  or 
before  that  date  If  the  agency  was  unable 
to  renew  It  In  time.  Is  without  any  new 
Federal  funding.  Programs  are  closing  down 
throughout  the  country,  in  every  region  and 
of  every  level  of  quality.  By  November  23. 
these  closings  will  affect  about  40  commu- 
nity action  agencies;  hundreds  of  Individ- 
ual projects.  Including  27  Headstart  projects 
Involving  over  18.000  children;  about  $110 
million  of  normal  antlpoverty  programming. 

Programs  In  the  following  States  will  be 


without  Federal  funds  by  November  23  (as- 
terisk Indicates  programs  of  over  $500,000)  : 
New  Jersey*,  New  York*,  Connecticut,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Delaware*,  Kentucky*,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Georgia,  Missis- 
sippi*, Florida*,  Alabama*,  Wisconsin.  Mich- 
igan, Ohio*.  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Colorado, 
California.  More  States  will  Join  the  list 
quickly  after  November  23.  In  addition,  the 
OEO  is  unable  to  pay  the  private  corpora- 
tions which  are  running  Job  Corps  centers 
and  Is  In  debt  to  those  organizations  for  over 
$2  million. 

MAJOR     PROGRAMS     WILL     RUN  OUT     OP     FEDERAL 
FUNDS,     INCLUDING    NEW    YORK  CrtY 

Among  the  community  action  programs 
whose  Federal  funds  will  run  out  by  Novem- 
ber 23  are  those  in  several  major  cities,  in- 
cluding New  York  City,  Miami  and  Akron.  In 
New  York  City  alone  the  result  will  be  chaos: 
over  1  million  persons  are  being  served  by 
these  programs:  over  7,000  antlpoverty  em- 
ployees, most  of  whom  are  poor  people,  will 
be  payless:  4,700  Headstart  children  will  have 
their  program  terminated;  50  Neighborhood 
service  centers  will  be  closed  down;  and  6 
neighborhood  health  centers  serving  over 
100,000  persons  will  be  without  funds. 

THIS      IS      THE      LAST      CLEAR      CHANCE     TO      SAVE 
THESE     PROGRAMS 

The  regular  continuing  appropriation,  even 
if  enacted,  could  not  extend  beyond  Novem- 
ber 23,  and  there  Is  no  sign  of  a  break  In  the 
conference.  The  OEO  appropriation  for  FY 
1968  will  certainly  not  be  ready  until  some 
time  after  that.  The  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tion will  not  be  ready  for  some  days  and  will 
not  be  a  good  vehicle  for  an  amendment  of 
this  type. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  Federal 
agency  employees,  VTSTA  volunteers, 
and  Job  Corps  enrollees  are  the  only 
ones  who  will  be  paid  through  November 
9.  Mr.  President,  2,500  OEO  employees, 
4,000  VISTA  volunteers,  and  38,000  Job 
Corps  enrollees,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
even  as  of  today,  are  working  as  volun- 
teers. E\en  they,  as  technically  Govern- 
ment employees,  have  no  assurance  of 
paym.ent. 

But  let  us  assume  that  somehow  or 
other  they  will  be  paid.  That  still  leaves, 
Mr.  President,  the  following  closings  by 
November  23.  unless  we  pass  a  continu- 
ing resolution  of  the  kind  I  have  laid 
down  here : 

About  40  community  action  agencies. 

Some  hundreds  of  individual  projects, 
including  27  Headstart  projects,  involv- 
ing over  18,000  children. 

About  $110  million  of  work  in  the  anti- 
poverty  field,  which  would  normally  be 
programed  in  that  period. 

I  have  already  named  the  States 
which  are  being  directly  affected  in  the 
cutoff  of  the  program.  Indeed,  as  I  said 
a  few  minutes  ago  in  starting  the  debate 
on  this  matter,  it  is  fantastic  that  so 
much  about  it  has  appeared  in  the  press, 
and  so  little  has  been  heard  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  until  today. 

There  are  widespread  complaints  by 
delegations — such  as  a  large  dele?ation 
of  mothers  and  fathers  from  New  York 
that  I  have  just  addressed,  who  came 
down  here  on  the  bus  today  expressly  for 
that  purpose.  Other  cities  are  sending 
similar  delegations. 

Mr.  President,  major  cities  will  be  af- 
fected by  this  run-out  of  funds,  among 
them  New  York,  Miami,  and  Akron.  In 
New  York  City  alone,  the  result  will  be 
chaos.  As  I  have  stated,  more  than  1  mil- 


lion people  are  being  served  by  these 
programs.  Seven  thousand  antlpoverty 
employees  who  are  on  community  action 
payrolls,  most  of  whom  are  poor  people, 
will  be  payless:  4,700  Headstart  children 
will  have  their  programs  terminated;  5o 
neighborhood  centers  will  be  closed 
down;  and  six  neighborhood  health  cen- 
ters, serving  more  than  100,000  persons. 
That,  Mr.  President,  is  in  only  one  city, 
the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  refer  now  to  a 
series  of  charts  developed  by  regions. 
region  1  being  New  England,  New  York. 
and  New  Jersey;  region  2  being  the  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  States;  region  3  being  the 
Southeast:  region  4  being  the  north  cen- 
tral region  of  the  United  States;  region 
5  being  the  Rocky  Mountain  area;  and 
region  6  being  the  west  coast. 

In  every  one  of  those  regions,  programs 
which  have  taken  years  to  build  up.  and 
which  have  been  the  very  essence  of  the 
promise  made  to  the  poor  in  the  anti- 
poverty  program,  are  here  being  dis- 
mantled, literally,  in  an  afternoon, 
thoughtlessly,  without  any  concept  of 
the  agony  which  went  into  their  estab- 
lishment and  the  agony  which  will  go 
into  the  effort  to  rebuild  them,  not  to 
mention  the  expense. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
Senate,  which  has  started  so  auspi- 
ciously in  respect  to  its  own  record  in 
this  very  vexing  matter,  should  not  con- 
tinue in  that  very  fine  precedent  which  it 
has  begun.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
have  urged  the  Senate,  and  am  urging  it 
today,  to  vote  a  continuing  resolution 
which  is  meaningful,  and  to  attach  it  to 
an  appropriation  bill  which  will  itself  be 
meaningful,  because  it  will  have  to  be 
the  subject  of  conference  incidental  to 
the  bill  itself. 

There  are  many  millions,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, who  have  much  at  stake  in  this 
$2  billion  military  construction  bill,  in- 
volving construction  all  across  the 
country. 

It  is  a  great  opportunity,  also,  to  let 
the  people  know  what  is  really  going  on 
and  why  the  OEO  programs  are  closing. 
If  this  happens,  it  is  very  likely  to  worsen 
the  situation  which  has  already  pro- 
duced riots  and  violence  in  almost  70 
American  cities.  Some  of  these  disturb- 
ances were  extremely  serious  last 
summer. 

Many  people  predict  that  next  sum- 
mer could  be  an  even  hotter  summer 
than  last  summer.  If  Congress  fails  to 
act  now  it  will  be  feeding  ammunition  to 
such  unrest  by  this  kind  of  thoughtless 
handling  of  programs  which  are  very 
difficult  to  build  up  and  can  be  very 
quickly  and  easily  torn  down  and  are 
being  closed  all  around  us  now. 

Personally,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
central  how  many  votes  may  be  cast  for 
or  against  the  {^articular  matter  which 
I  shall  place  before  the  Senate.  I  would 
feel  guilty  in  every  way  if  I  did  not  do 
everything  humanly  possible  to  enable 
the  Senate  to  act  with  the  wisdom  with 
which  it  has  already  acted  in  this  mat- 
ter by  extending  these  funds  beyond  the 
15th  of  November.  We  should  extend 
these  funds  until  at  least  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  we  should  also  make  clear  to 
the  people  of  the  country  that  the  re- 
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^nsibility  lies  in  the  other  body  if  these 
^^unitv  action  programs  are  thought- 
?°T^and  I  ipeat  the  word  "thought- 
S  .^permittJd  to  go  out  of  business 
^^to  be  dismantled,  with  the  conse- 
Sent  tremendous  dashing  of  the  hopes 
?nd  aspirations  of  the  poor. 

t  see  such  action  as  nothing  but  a 
hack-door  means  of  trying  to  kill  the 
^n- best  of  the  OEO. 

?f  pwple  of  the  United  States  really 
Jeve  in  this  program,  and  I  believe 
r'  do,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  high 
fme  that  belief  is  represented  and 
m^de  veiw  clear  by  at  least  Senate  ac- 
^n  which  I  hope  will  come  upon  this 
Siendment.  I  deeply  feel  it  will  have  a 
^/salutary  effect  and  wUl  call  the  at- 
Lntion  of  the  people  of  the  country  to 
St  IS  lacking  in  terms  of  the  same 
^d  of  conviction  in  the  other  body. 

Mr  President,  I  wish  to  cite  a  few 
nther  examples  of  what  is  going  on  in 
our  comS  in  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  250 
antlpoverty  workers  have  pledged  10  per- 
S  of  ^-hat  is  scheduled  to  be  their  ast 
ScSeck  to  pay  for  food  for  Headstart 

'^n'lndiana,  a  Job  Corps  contracUDr, 
the  Westinghouse  Learning  Corp.,  is 
navmg  the  entire  cost  of  operating  its 
S^r  since  the  OEO  has  been  unable  to 
deliver  on  its  promised  contract  renewal. 

in  New  York  City,  a  neighborhood 
health  center  progiam  operated  by  one 
of  our  most  distinguished  hospitals  the 
Montefiore  Hospital,  servicmg  10,000 
persons,  will  not  be  able  to  meet  its  No- 
vember 15  payroll. 

A  foster  grandparents  program  m 
Watertown,  Ccnn.,  serving  315  retarded 
children,  ran  out  of  funds  on  November 
3  and  the  Governor  has  asked  for  an 
emergency  State  appropriation  to  keep 
the  program  alive.  . 

Plainfield.  N.J.,  one  of  the  cities  which 
witnessed  tragic  riots  this  Past  sumnier 
has  run  out  of  funds,  as  have  Headstart 
programs  for  thousands  of  children  m 

Mississippi.  *     „«, 

The  New  York  City  antlpoverty  offi- 
cials have  indicated  that  Federal  funds 
for  all  community  action  programs  m 
the  city  will  run  out  about  the  third  week 
in  November,  including  all  Headstart 
programs,  which  involve  9.400  children 
These  programs  will  be  out  of  Federal 
funds  by,  of  all  days.  Thanksgiving  Day. 
Among  the  programs  which  will  be 
shut  down  by  November  23  are  27  Head- 
start  projects  involving  23.000  children— 
out  of  a  total  national  enrollment  of 
215,000. 

This  is  onlv  a  partial  list.  It  does,  how- 
ever, include  projects  in  every  region  of 
the  country.  The  list  will  grow  if  this 
deadlock  continues  after  November  23 
And  we  have  not  even  gotten  the  final 
computation  from  the  OEO  as  to  exactly 
what  will  happen,  except  that  we  have 
heard  cries  of  anguish  from  all  over  the 
country  in  the  daily  press. 

Mr  President,  I  close  my  part  of  this 
debate  by  pointing  out  again  that  the 
only  thing  which  has  been  done  by  the 
extension  resolution  contained  m  the 
District  of  Columbia  appropriation  bill 
is  to  allow  Federal  employees  working 
for  the  OEO,  VISTA  volunteers  who 
work  in  the  same  status,  and  Job  Corps 


enrollees  to  be  paid.  As  I  pointed  out, 
even  these  employees  are  no  longer  pro- 
tected as  to  their  prospective  earnings 
after  November  9. 

It  is  contran.-  to  the  established  prac- 
tice of  the  Congress  to  dismantle  or  cause 
to  be  dismantled  these  community  action 
programs  which  I  have  descnbed.  It 
thwarts  the  will  of  Congress  and  very 
seriously  jeopardizes  the  success  of  the 
whole  antlpoverty  effort  and  tends  to  dis- 
credit it  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

As  the  antlpoverty  bill  has  passed  the 
Senate  time  and  again  by  heavy  majori- 
ties I  can  hardly  conceive  how  any  Sen- 
ator who  supports  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram can  do  other  than  to  vote  afBrma- 
tively  on  the  amendment  which  I  shall 

offer.  ^        , 

Mr  President,  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read,  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Section  18  of  the  Act  of  November  13, 
1967,  making  appropriations  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  iP.L.  90-134)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  -November  9,  1967'  and  insert- 
ing 'November  30.  1967'." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  modify  the  original  amend- 
ment which  he  had  submitted  and 
printed  under  the  notice  to  waive  the 
rule  previously  entered? 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  accordingly 
modified.  . 

Mr  JAVnS.  Mr.  President.  I  point 
out  that  the  date  of  November  30  re- 
places the  date  of  November  9  which  also 
relates  back  to  the  resolution  of  June 
30,1967. 

If  my  amendment  is  agreed  to,  either 
directlv  as  an  amendment  or  on  a  sus- 
pension of  the  rules,  the  actiuty  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  may  be 
continued  under  the  following  stipu  a- 
tion  which  I  read  from  the  joint  resolu- 
tion of  June  30. 1967- 

such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  con- 
tinuing projects  or  activities  which  were  con- 
ducted in  the  fiscal  year  1967  and  ^re  Us^J^ 
in  this  subsection  at  a  rate  for  operations 
not  m  excess  of  the  current  rate  or  the  rate 
provided  for  In  the  budget  estimate,  which- 
ever is  lower,  and  under  the  restrictive 
authority. 

That  specifies  activities  of  the  OfBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

On  that  basis,  projects  or  activities 
now  running  out  of  funds  may  be  funded 
and  carried  on  at  the  1967  fiscal  year 
rate  until  such  time  as  Congress  passes 
the  enabling  legislation,  which  is  still  to 
be  passed  by  the  other  body,  and  then 
enacts  an  appropriation  for  the  OEO. 
And  we  know  very  well  that  that  cannot 
be  done  until  after  November  30.  The 
House  has  not  even  passed  enabling  leg- 
islation. ,     ,  ,   .. 

Mr  President,  the  enabling  legislation, 
let  alone  an  appropriation,  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  signed  until  after  November  30, 
and  the  conferees  are  hopelessly  dead- 
locked   on    the    continuing    resolution 


which  in  the  Senate  version,  contams  an 
already  obsolescent  date  of  November  15. 
although  the  House  resolution,  which  is 
completely  unacceptable,  has  a  date  ol 

November  23.  „..-.*• 

Our  experience  with  tne  District  ol 
Columbia  appropriations  bill  indicates 
that  if  you  really  mean  business  m  this 
matter,  and  if  you  really  want  to  see  the 
povertv  program  continued  at  least  at 
its  present  level,  whatever  may  be  its 
future,  then  a  continuing  provision  of 
this  character  must  be  carried  in  this 
appropriations  bill,  as  we  did  tne  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  appropriations  bal. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  thii  will  be 
done  by  the  Senate. 

I  yield  the  floor  momentarily,  though  i 
might  tell  my  colleague  that  I  shall  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  because 
Senator  Clark  will  follow  me  in  speak- 

ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  3yrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair.  >  Tlie  clerk  will 

call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.    CL(\RK.    Mr.    Pres;dent,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent   that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  v.e  are  con- 
sidering the  military  construction  appro- 
priation bill  for  1968.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  able  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  one  or  two 
questions  to  estabUsh  for  the  record 
where  we  stand  on  this  matter. 

As  I  understand  the  first  page  of  the 
report,  the  budget  estimates  for  this  bill 
were  almost  $3  billion  or  32,937,000.000. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Out  of  that  amount,  the 
House  of  Representatives  shaved  almost 
$800  million. 

Mr  BIBLE.  The  Senator  is  correct.  To 

be  exact,  the  figure  is  $793  million -plus 

Mr.    CLARK.  Then,    the    Senate    did 

what    with    the    House    bill:    they    cut 

another  $43  million? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  is  correct;  for 
a  total  of  $837  miUion  under  the  budget. 
Mr.  CLARK.  So  that,  in  effect.  Con- 
gress has  not  quite,  but  almost,  cut  in 
half  the  amount  of  the  administration 
recommendation. 

Mr  BIBLE.  No.  I  think  the  actual  cut. 
percentagewise,  a  2S-percent  cut  from 
the  budget.  . 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  order  to  get  my  think- 
ing clarified,  the  administration  recom- 
mended 32,9  billion. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  CLARK.  And  the  Senator  is  sup- 
porting S2.1  bilhon. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  committee 
should  be  warmly  congratulated  for  the 
vei-v  sienificant  cuts  which  have  been 
made  over  the  administration  estimate. 
I  suspect  that  this  is  the  largest  single 
cut  made  m  any  appropriation  which 
ha.^^  come  to  the  Congress  this  year.  The 
SenatDr  is  a  knowledgeable  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
he  will  advise  me  if  I  am  correct. 

Mr  BIBLE.  Percentagewise,  that  is 
correct  I  am  not  sure  if  it  is  correct 
doUarwise;  it  is  correct  percentagewise. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  I  was  not  thinking  dollar- 
wise.  We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  the 
need  to  economize  and  cut  appropria- 
tions because  of  the  difficult  financial 
condition  in  which  we  find  ourselves, 
with  which  I  am  in  accord.  I  have  been 
concerned  that  so  far.  particularly  in  the 
other  body,  the  only  effort  to  cut  has 
been  made  out  of  domestic  programs, 
which  are  extremely  important;  but  in 
tills  instance  I  think  I  am  correct  in 
stating  a  very  large  cut  has  been  made 
out  of  a  militarj-  appropriation. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
This  is  a  military  construction  bill.  This 
bill  was  the  result  of  extremely  careful 
hearings.  We  think  the  figure  we  are  re- 
porting to  the  Senate  today  is  a  realistic 
figure.  We  think  it  gives  to  the  military 
all  that  it  actually  needs  to  carry  on  its 
responsibilities.  There  are  certain  things, 
of  course,  that  the  miliUry  departments 
like,  but  which  of  necessity  must  be  de- 
ferred. So  we  think  overall  this  is  a  fine 
military  construction  bill, 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  I  am  correct,  then,  in 
stating  that  the  administration  is  prob- 
ably not  particularly  happy  about  this 
bill  In  view  of  the  large  cuts  the  commit- 
tee made;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  do  not  think  that  would 
necessarily  follow.  They  have  clamored 
for  certain  items  which  have  been  de- 
leted from  the  bill.  They  should  recog- 
nize that  there  are  certain  items  here, 
although  important  to  them  and  they 
may  consider  to  be  justified,  which  of 
necessity  must  be  deferred.  Many  items 
can  properly  be  deferred.  I  can  illustrate. 
but  I  do  not  want  to  take  the  Senator's 
valuable  time.  There  are  examples  where 
we  have  deferred  items  important  to  the 
military  which  can  be  put  over  for  1  year, 
2  years,  or  even  3  years. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  take  it  that  the 
cuts  which  have  already  been  made  by 
the  committee  have  no  direct  bearing  on 
the  war  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  think  everything  di- 
rectly connected  with  Southeast  Asia  has 
been  adequately  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  notice  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  that  some  of  the  reduc- 
tions are  due  to  large  unobligated  bal- 
ances which,  I  assume.  carr>-  over  into 
the  present  fiscal  year;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  is  correct.  Some  of 
that  was  due  to  the  freeze  order  imposed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  October 
9,  and  previous  freeze  orders.  The  un- 
obligated balances  are  shown  on  pages  5 
and  6  of  the  report. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  that  the  unobligated 
balances,  in  all  candor,  should  be  added 
to  the  new  appropriations  in  order  to  de- 
termine how  much  money  Is  available  for 
military  construction;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  No.  I  do  not  think  that 
would  necessarily  follow  because,  by  and 
large — and  I  am  making  a  generalization 
here — the  large  unobligated  balances 
which  we  show  on  pages  5  and  6  of  the 
report  would  carry  fon.vard  the  construc- 
tion items  which  were  previously  author- 
ized and  funded  in  either  fiscal  1966  or 
fiscal  1967. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So.  in  effect,  then,  the 
$2,099  million  is  new  money? 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Is  new  money  is  correct. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Can  the  Senator  give  me 


a  rough  idea  of  how  much  additional 
money  is  represented  by  unobligated 
funds  for  projects  underway?  That  would 
be,  I  suppose,  some  kind  of  sophisticated 
summary  of  the  detailed  figures  on  pages 
5  and  6,  and  I  wonder  whether  the  Sena- 
tor's able  staff  can  supply  that? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Would  the  Senator  kindly 
reframe  his  question,  because  I  am  not 
sure  I  completely  understand  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  I  am  interested  in 
knowing  is,  in  addition  to  the  S2,099  mil- 
lion which  the  bill  calls  for,  how  much 
more  money  is  available  for  expenditure 
because  it  is  unobligated,  but  for  projects 
which  were  heretofore  approved? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  think  that  would  appear 
on  pages  5  and  6,  which  is  the  best  figure 
made  available  to  us  as  of  September  30, 
and  excluding  Southeast  Asia  military 
construction.  In  the  various  items  under 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  it  would  be 
approximately  $349  million  for  the  Army; 
approximately  $300  million  for  the 
Nav>'— these  are  hard  figures  to  give  the 
Senator  because  of  the  reimbursables, 
where  they  perform  work  for  others,  but 
that  is  a  good  round  figure;  and  the  Air 
Force  would  be  approximately  $183 
million. 

The  total  there  would  be  about  $800 
million  unobligated  to  the  three  services 
as  of  September  30,  1967.  These  amounts 
include  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Well,  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Nevada  and  his 
colleagues  for  the  significant  cuts  they 
have  made  in  this  bill  as  recommended 
by  the  administration,  and  would  only 
hope  that  the  same  kind  of  cuts  could 
have  been  made  in  the  enormous  mili- 
tar>'  appropriations  bill  which,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  runs  over  $70  billion,  and 
where  the  cuts  were  not  to  an  extent  so 
significant  as  in  the  military  construc- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  realize  the  concern  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  in  this 
field.  Of  course,  I  think  that  in  the  over- 
all defense  appropriation  bill,  there  was 
something  like  a  1  billion,  600  million 
dollar  reduction  made  from  the  budget 
amounts.  Percentagewise,  of  course,  that 
obviously  is  not  so  large  as  the  percentage 
refiected  here,  which  is  28  percent. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  for  his  answers.  I  shall  happily 
support  the  bill  because  I  think  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  in  cutting  it.  It  is  a  real 
pleasure  to  come  onto  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  support  a  military  bill  real- 
izing that,  in  my  judgment  at  least,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  done  its 
full  duty  in  cutting  it  back  to  a  realistic 
figure  in  line  with  the  very  serious  fiscal 
commitments  and  problems  facing  us. 
Mr.  BIBLE,  I  appreciate  the  comments 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
speak  at  some  length  about  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  J.\vits],  which  would  make 
it  possible  during  the  next  few  weeks  to 
keep  the  poverty  program  going  and  not 
have  us  continue  what  is  becoming  a 
greater  crisis  every  day;  namely,  that 
the  antipoverty  program  is  closing  down 
day  by  day  and  week  by  week  in  the  field. 


Mr.   HART.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  J.AViTsl  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  have  given  us  this 
opportunity  to  do  this  minimum  best 
for  a  program  which  historians  will  note 
to  be  one  of  the  dramatic  successes  of 
recent  Congresses. 

The  reason  for  the  amendment  has 
been  described  most  eloquently  by  its 
sponsor,  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark!  has  underscored  it, 
I  rise  to  say  an  "Amen",  in  addition,  to 
report  that  over  the  past  two  weekends 
I  have  spent  much  of  my  time,  while  in 
Michigan,  at  meetings  with  various  com- 
munity  leaders  who  are  concerned  about 
the  poverty  programs.  In  Grand  Rapids, 
Battle  Creek,  Pontiac,  Ferndale,  and  De- 
troit, all  have  voiced  deep  concern  about 
the  poverty  program. 

On  Sunday  I  met  at  Ferndale,  Mich., 
with  a  group  of  knowledgeable,  con- 
cerned leaders  in  our  war  on  poverty  in 
Oakland  County.  Just  as  was  true  a  week 
ago  when  I  reported  similar  meetings  in 
western  Michigan,  I  came  back  here  more 
convinced  than  ever  that  our  poverty  war 
must  be  stepped  up.  A  school  adminis- 
trator involved  in  Headstart  asked  the 
question  to  which  there  is  no  satisfactory 
answer:  How  can  Government  operate 
on  authorization  and  appropriation  prac- 
tices such  as  the  poverty  program  is  sub- 
ject? Another  school  official  made  the 
point  that  no  continuity,  no  planning  is 
possible  at  the  local  level  under  these 
conditions.  He  urged  programing  for 
longer  periods  than  1  year.  Yet  here  we 
are  trying  by  this  amendment  to  keep  the 
fight  afloat  for  a  few  days. 

Here  is  a  w^ar  which  is  achieving  suc- 
cess over  terrain  that  man  never  thought 
would  be  conquered  and  it  is  In  danger 
of  drying  up:  drying  up  because  Con- 
gress cuts  ofl  the  money  to  pay  the 
troops. 

The  fact  is,  this  war  is  one  we  can  no 
more  afford  to  lose  than  any  other  we 
have  ever  fought.  This  is  a  war  which  is 
more  exciting  in  its  participation,  once  it 
is  understood,  than  any  that  has  a  band 
out  in  front.  It  is  a  war  which,  if  lost,  will 
bring  down  the  wTath  of  the  people  on 
our  heads,  and  deservedly. 

It  is  essential  that  this  unresolved 
problem  of  financing  this  poverty  war, 
the  subject  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JAvrrsl, 
be  resolved. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  so  he  may  direct  an  inquiry  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Can  the  Senator  think  of 
any  other  way— and  I  would  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  him  or  to  any  other  Senator— 
that  we  could  find  Lo  reflect  on  the 
Senate  floor  what  is  raging  in  the 
newspapers  of  every  big  city  in  the 
country?  And  is  not  the  Senator  as  ap- 
palled as  I  am  about  the  fact  that  the 
tremendous  outcries  going  around  in  the 
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country  will  find  no  echo  in  this  Chamber 
onto  we  find  some  procedural  base  to 
^t  this  one,  in  which  at  least  the 
senate's  position  could  be  made  clear  as 

^Mr^HART.  I  know  the  Senator  is  ask- 
ine  a  rhetorical  question.  No,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  way.  I  am  delighted 
the  Senator's  ingenuity   produced   this 

""hb  is  right  in  saying  that  the  news- 
naoers  manv  of  which  have  a  canned 
editorial  condemning  Federal  spendmg, 
have  temporarily  put  that  copy  on  the 
shelf  and  are  seeking  to  penetrate  the 
conscience  of  the  Congress  with  a  mes- 
sage that  in  their  cities  there  is  the 
highest  urgency  attached  to  the  business 
of  f undine  the  war  on  poverty. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  put  into  the  Record 
a  series  of  very  small,  undramatic  stories 
of  .successes  that  had  been  achieved  m 
western  Michigan.  I  included   m   it  a 
letter  from  a  woman,  not  a  beneficiarj.'  of 
the  war  on  poverty  except  as  all  of  us 
are  but  a  volunteer,  a  white  American, 
a  professional  woman,  who  had  written 
an  open  letter  to  the  Congress,  Then  her 
mother  had  told  her  not  to  mail  it;  it 
sounded  so  strong  that  she  thought  it 
miaht  get  her  in  trouble.  She  handed  it 
to  me  with  an  explanatory  note,  saying 
that  if  I  thought  it  appropriate,  to  use  it. 
I  inserted  it  in  the  Record  some  days  ago. 
At  that  time  I  was  very  much  afraid 
that  the  bookkeepers  were  going  to  win. 
And  now  I  get  the  feeling,  and  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  New  York  if  this  is  not  his 
impression,  that  at  this  very  late  hour, 
all  of  a  sudden— I  hope  it  applies  to  the 
House  as  well  as  the  Senate— Members 
are  getting  the  message.  They  are  get- 
ting the  message   not  just   from   those 
traditionally  labeled  big  spenders  around 
here,  but  they  are  getting  the  message 
from    hardheaded    members    of    local 
boards  of  education;  from  hardheaded 
businessmen  who  have  found,  from  par- 
ticipating in  many  voluntary  programs 
in  the  war  on  poverty,  that  they  had 
never  understood  what  it  was  Uke  to  live 
in  those  poverty-ridden  sections  of  their 
community.  It  was  not  that  they  were  not 
concerned,  but  they  simply  did  not  un- 
derstand. I  suppose  none  of  us  who  have 
never  lived   in   poverty   ever   fully   will 
understand.  But  I  get  the  feeling  we  are 
turninc   around,   and  we   will   get   the 
program  back  on  the  track  in  time.  That 
is  precisely  what  the  Senator  from  New 
York  offers  to  do  by  his  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  On 
the  time  point,  what  has  disturbed  me 
and  other  Senators,  as  he  well  knows, 
is  that  these  programs  are  closed  down 
because  there  is  no  money.  They  go  along 
for  so  long  on  hand-me-downs,  with  cor- 
porations like  Westinghouse  carrying  on, 
and  then  they  close  down.  Many  of  them 
are  closing  down. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
and  many  of  them  continue  because  of 
the  vvlllingness  of  many  poverty  work- 
ers to  work  without  pay. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  without  the  expecta- 
tion of  getting  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Many  of  us  read  in  the 
Washington  papers  last  week,  I  believe, 
that  two  VISTA  volunteers  in  the  hard 
core  of  the  District  of  Columbia  were 


finding  shelter  and  food  from  a  family 
which  was  itself  a  beneficiary  of  the 
poverty  program. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  bothers  me  is  that 
we  are  talking  in  terms  of  over  1  mil- 
lion people  when  we  dismantle  these 
programs,  and  many  more  who  will  ex- 
perience resentment.  We  must  consider 
what  is  involved  in  the  actual  disman- 
tling of  these  operations,  and  the  sheer 
waste  if  we  want  to  reopen  them.  We  are 
doing  this  thoughtlessly,  because  even  the 
other  body  has  beaten  down  the  idea  of 
cutting  the  program  below  the  1967  fig- 
ure. So  how  does  it  make  any  sense  to 
let  those  programs  close  down  when  we 
are  going  to  start  them  all  over  again, 
anyway? 

Mr.  HART.  It  would  make  just  as 
much  sense— think  of  the  ridicule  that 
would  be  heaped  on  Congress— if  we  said 
to  our  troops  in  South  Vietnam.  "We  will 
get  around  to  payday.  Stay  there.  You 
are  doing  a  great  job."  That  is  what  we 
are  telling  the  people  in  a  war  which  is 
just  as  essential,  the  morality  of  which 
very  few  people  question,  as  compared 
with  that  thing  in  Vietnam.  Last  week 
we  shot  off  the  Saturn  rocket.  That  was 
great.  Those  bills  are  paid  for.  What 
about  the  people  poverty  workers  in  our 
cities? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  take  it  that  the  two 
Senators  who  are  joining  in  what  I  think 
is  a  verj'  essential  and  ver>-  desirable  ef- 
fort feel,  like  myself,  that  our  country, 
bv  dint  of  tremendous  power  and  ability, 
can  do  both.  We  are  not  afraid  of  shoot- 
ing the  Saturn  rocket,  but  we  are  also 
very  concerned  about  shooting  off  a  dud. 
which  we  are  doing  right  now  in  the  anti- 
poverty  program. 

I  must  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  Senator  Clark  and 
I  have  joined  hands  in  all  these  anti- 
povertv  efforts.  This  is  another  stage  in 
it.  I  cannot  begin  to  tell  the  Senator  the 
gratitude  I  have  in  being  joined  by  two 
such  stalwart  sponsors  of  that  program. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSOB 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  joined 
as  a  cosponsor  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  on  his  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  es- 
sence of  this  amendment  has  been  so 
well  and  cogently  presented  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart] 
that  I  do  not  intend  to  take  much  time 
in  restating  what  they  have  said.  I  would 
hope  that  the  small  number  of  Senators 
on  the  floor  would  give  careful  thought 
to  approving  this  amendment. 

Congressional  courtesy  would  not  per- 
mit me  to  publicly  state  my  view  of  what 
the  other  body  has  done  to  the  poverty 
program  by  cutting  off  funds  so  that,  as 
of  today,  program  after  program  is 
grinding  to  a  halt. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan that  this  poverty  effort  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  our  domestic  programs 
and  should  be  taking  a  far  higher 
priority  than  many  whose  employees  are 
continuing  to  be  funded  under  the  con- 


tinuing resolutions,  but  more  particu- 
larly under  the  appropriations  bills,  as 
they  have  passed.  And.  to  measure  my 
words.  I  can  find  no  justification  for  the 
action  of  the  other  body  in  singUng  out 
the  povertj  program  for  punishment  in 
the  devioulway  in  which  the  continuing 
resolutioiy^have  been  handled. 

The  end  result  is  that  two  programs 
which  the  other  body,  by  majority  at 
least,  indicated  some  weeks  ago  it  did 
not  like,  are  being  penalized  by  their  ac- 
tion and  those  programs  have  ground  to 
a  halt,  while  all  the  other  operations  of 
the  Federal  Government  are  being 
continued. 

The  majority.  I  may  add.  was  not  a 
record  vote,  and  I  have  some  hope  that 
wiser  heads  will  prevail  in  the  House 
today  and  tomorrow  and  we  will  find 
that  in  the  end  the  House  will  pass  a 
good  poverty  bill. 

To  me,  the  action  by  the  other  body 
in  this  regard  was  comparable  to  action 
taken  earlier  in  the  session  when,  in  a 
display  of  pique,  the  administration's 
program  to  permit  money  to  kill  rats  in 
the  slums  was  laughed  off  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

There  was  such  a  public  outcry  at 
that  display  of— what  shall  I  say?  mis- 
guided enthusiasm,  perhaps — that  the 
House  reversed  its  position  and  put  the 
rat-control  bill  into  another  piece  of 
legislation,  thus  remedying  the  injustice 
which  had  been  done. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to,  so   that  when   the  militaiy 
construction  bill— which  I  strongly  sup- 
port, because  I  think  the  committee  did 
an  excellent  job  in  cutting  down  very 
drastically  the  recommendations  of  the 
administration — goes  to  conference,  the 
conferees  on  behalf  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives may  accept  it.  and  thou- 
sands  of  employees  who   are   facing   a 
payless  payday,   and  hundreds  of  pro- 
grams which  have  had  to  be  curtailed, 
can  be  reinstated,  at  least  until  the  end 
of  the  month,  by  which  time  one  would 
hope  that  the  two  remaining  appropria- 
tion bills,  other  than  this  one,  will  have 
been  passed  and  there  will  be  no  further 
need  for  a  continuing  resolution. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  stated  a 
few   moments   ago — and   he   was   quite 
right — that    he    was    concerned    about 
what  this  arbitrary  cutoff  of  pay   and 
of  the  continuation  at  last  year's  level, 
inadequate  though  it  was.  of  the  poverty 
program,  was  doing  to  the  big  cities  of 
this  country.  I  am  sure  he  agrees  with 
me  that  it  is  doing  the  same  thing  in 
many  a  ruial  area.  I  can  mention  the 
delta   counties   of   Mississippi,   and   the 
Appalachian  counties  of  the  whole  string 
of  States  running  from  New  York  dowTi 
to  the  Deep  South,  where  the  same  thing 
is  happening.  The  Senators  from  Alaska 
tell  me  that  programs  to  help  the  badly 
deprived  Eskimos   are   also  coming   to 
an  end.  It  may  well  be  that  there  are 
some   poverty   programs   in    the   upper 
peninsula  of  the  Senator's  State  which 
are  suffering  as  badly  as  those  of  the 
cities.  I  do  not  know.  But  this  is  a  plea 
for  the  poor  people  all  over  the  United 
States.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  my  fig- 
ure that  43  percent  of  them  Uve  in  rural 
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areas.  So  let  no  Senator  think  he  is 
asked  to  agree  to  this  amendment  to 
help  out  the  big  cities.  This  is  a  program 
for  all  of  America,  rural  as  well  as  urban. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  necessary-,  at  least 
briefly,  to  refer  to  the  procedural  aspects 
of  this  amendment.  This  military-  con- 
struction appropriation  bill  is  the  third 
from  the  last  of  all  of  the  appropria- 
tion bills  which  Congress  will  be  called 
upon  to  pass  at  this  session,  after  which 
it  may  well  be  that  there  will  be  a  stam- 
pede to  adjourn  and  go  home.  Remain- 
ing are  only  the  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tion bill  and  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill,  in  which  the  poverty  pro- 
grams are  funded.  If  those  two  appro- 
priation bills  are  passed,  all  the  appro- 
priation bills  will  have  been  disposed  of, 
and  there  will  be  no  further  need  for  a 
continuing  resolution. 

But  unless  we  can  get  the  present  pro- 
posed continuing  resolution  adopted  as 
a  part  of  this  bill,  the  poverty  workers 
will  go  without  pay,  and  the  poverty  pro- 
grams will  continue  to  fold  up,  until  the 
poverty  appropriation  bill,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill,  is  passed  by  both  Houses  and  signed 
by  the  President:  and  that  cannot  be 
done  until  the  authorization  for  the  pov- 
erty bill  has  come  out  of  conference,  is 
passed,  and  is  signed  by  the  President. 
That  could  easily  be  another  month.  So 
we  are  really  confronted  with  a  crisis. 
and  unusual  though  the  procedure  pro- 
posed in  this  amendment  may  be,  it  is, 
as  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  agreed  a  min- 
ute or  two  ago,  the  only  way  in  which 
we  can  do  belated  justice,  not  only  to  a 
large  number — thousands  upon  thou- 
sands—of dedicated  Federal  employees, 
but  to  an  even  larger  number  of  indi- 
viduals working  at  the  State  and  local 
levels  on  projects  which  have  already 
had  their  funds  cut  off  as  a  result  of 
what  I  can  only  describe  as  the  unfor- 
tunate action  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

So  we  have  to  bridge  the  gap  until 
the  regular  OEO  funding  can  be  enacted. 
The  only  way  we  can  do  that  is  by  pass- 
ing this  amendment. 

Let  me  say  just  a  word  or  two  about 
what  has  happened  already  as  a  result 
of  the  cutoff  of  poverty  funds,  due  to  the 
fact  that  no  continuing  resolution  was 
agreed  to  by  the  two  Houses  with  respect 
to  the  foreign  aid  and  poverty  programs 
and  the  Peace  Corps. 

We  did  persuade  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, not  too  long  ago.  to  continue 
appropriations  until  November  9  for  the 
poverty  program,  but  the  compromise 
which  had  to  be  entered  into  in  order 
to  persuade  the  other  body  to  accept 
that  provision  specified  that  the  new 
money  should  be  available  only  to  pay 
salaries,  and  not  to  make  grants. 

So  November  9  having  come  and  gone, 
the  present  situation  is  that  Federal 
agency  employees.  VISTA  volunteers, 
and  Job  Corps  enrollees  will  be  paid  only 
through  November  9.  On  the  regular 
payday,  November  28.  they  will  be  paid 
oniy  for  the  4  working  days  between 
November  6  and  November  9.  As  of  to- 
day, 2,500  OEO  employees,  4,000  VISTA 
volunteers,  and  38,000  Job  Corps  enroll- 


ees are  working  without  pay.  To  me,  this 
is  grossly  unfair. 

More  serious  is  the  fact  that  OEO  has 
lacked  authority  to  make  any  program 
grants  since  October  23.  Thus  any  proj- 
ect whose  program  expired  after  Oc- 
tober 23,  or  before  that  date  if  the  agen- 
cy was  unable  to  renew  it  in  time,  is 
without  any  continuing  Federal  fund- 
ing. So  programs  are  closing  down  all 
over  the  country,  in  evei-y  region  and  in 
every  area.  By  November  23,  unless  this 
amendment  shall  be  agreed  to.  40  com- 
munity action  agencies  will  be  out  of 
funds  and  unable  to  operate,  except  on 
a  volunteer  basis.  Hundreds  of  individ- 
ual projects,  including  27  Headstart  proj- 
ects which  involve  more  than  18,000 
little  children  under  the  age  of  5,  will 
come  to  a  halt,  and  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  proceed  with  $110  million,  more 
or  less,  of  normal  antipoverty  program- 
ing. 

The  States  which  will  be  out  of  Fed- 
eral funds  by  November  23  are:  New 
Jersey.  New  York.  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts. Delaware,  Kentucky,  Virginia. 
West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Greorgia.  Mis- 
sissippi, Florida,  Alabama,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Minnesota, 
Colorado,  and  California. 

More  than  $.500,000  worth  of  programs 
will  be  affected  in  New  Jersey.  New  York, 
Delaware,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Florida, 
Alabama,  and  Ohio.  More  States,  includ- 
ing Pennsylvania,  v.ill  join  this  list  very 
shortly  after  November  23,  I  regret  to 
say.  The  Poverty  Action  Committee  in 
Philadelphia  will  shortly  run  out  of 
funds. 

In  addition,  the  OEO  will  be  unable  to 
Day  private  corporations,  such  as  Pack- 
ard-Bell and  Litton  Industries.  They  are 
large  private  corporations  which  are  op- 
erating Job  Corps  centers.  The  Govern- 
ment is  already  in  debt  to  those  corpora- 
tions to  the  tune  of  more  than  $2  million. 

Among  the  community  action  pro- 
grams in  which  Federal  funds  will  run 
out  by  November  23  are  those  which 
serve  major  cities,  including  New  York 
City;  Miami.  Fla.;  and  Akron,  Ohio. 

In  New  York  City  alone,  the  result  will 
be  chaos.  More  than  1  million  people  are 
being  served  by  these  programs.  Over 
7.000  antipoverty  employees,  most  of 
whom  are  poor  people,  will  be  pay  less; 
4,700  Headstart  children  will  have  their 
programs  terminated;  50  neighborhood 
service  centers  will  be  closed  down;  and 
six  neighborhood  health  centers,  serving 
over  100,000  persons,  will  be  without 
funds. 

Mr.  President,  one  must  ask,  Why  is 
this  action  being  taken  to  penalize  these 
particular  individuals  in  these  particu- 
lar programs?  I  search  in  vain  for  an 
answer.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  com- 
prehend how  literate  men,  elected  to 
public  positions  of  importance  by  their 
constituents  to  serve  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, could  have  done  such  a  thing. 

I  hope  that  the  Sei.ate  will  remedy 
this  deficiency  and  enable,  on  a  very 
short  time  basis,  these  people  to  be  paid 
until  such  time  as  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
other  body,  and  of  this  body,  we  are  able 
either  to  fund  the  poverty  program  again, 
or,  if  the  other  body  should  decide  in 
the  next  couple  of  days  to  terminate  it, 


we  will  at  least  have  had  legislative  ac- 
tion out  in  the  open,  and  not  by  a  non- 
record  vote  in  which  the  other  body  will 
have  told  the  whole  world  that  they  want 
to  kill  the  poverty  program. 

I  hope,  and  indeed  I  pray,  that  that 
will  not  happen.  I  hope  very  much  that 
today,  tomorrow,  or  the  next  day  the 
House  will  give  us  a  good  poverty  bill 
and  that  we  can  get  an  even  better  one 
out  of  conference.  But  this  is  in  essence 
the  rather  narrow  question  which  con- 
fronts us  today.  And  this  is  the  last  clear 
chance   to  save   these  programs. 

The  regular  continuing  appropriation, 
even  if  enacted,  could  not  extend  beyond 
November  23.  There  is  no  sign  of  a 
break  in  the  conference  between  the  two 
Houses  on  the  continuing  appropriation 
because  the  other  body  has  refused  to 
yield,  so  that  these  programs  may  be 
fimded. 

The  OEO  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1968,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  ready  until  some  time  after 
this.  A  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  will 
not  be  read  for  some  days,  and  it  would 
not  be  a  good  vehicle  for  an  amendment 
of  this  type.  Therefore,  I  say,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  said  earlier,  thai  this  is 
our  last  clear  chance  to  keep  the  pro- 
gram rolling  until  the  end  of  this  month. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[  Mr.  Clark  1 ,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  for  taking  this  ac- 
tion, because  we  have  a  difEcult  row  to 
hoe.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  This 
is  because  of  the  parliamentary  proce- 
dure that  confronts  us  here.  We  would 
need  a  two-thirds  majority. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Only  if  a  point  of  order 
were  made. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  regret  to  say  that  I 
think  efforts  will  be  made  to  that  effect. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  The  com- 
mittee has  already  taken  a  position  on  it. 
So  we  may  anticipate  what  will  happen. 

I  agree  with  the  Senators  that  this  is 
the  last  clear  chance  to  get  something 
done  on  this  matter.  I  am  in  sympathy 
with  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  and  I  said  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  at  our  meeting,  that  if  it  came 
up  for  a  vote,  surely  I  would  vote  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York  on  his 
amendment. 

I  think  frankly  that  the  continuing 
resolution  sent  over  by  the  House  is  not. 
in  fact,  an  extension  resolution.  It  is  a 
resolution  calling  for  cuts  in  spending. 
I  think  probably  that  some  cuts  in 
spending  may  be  made. 

Mr.  CLARK.  We  are  making  a  number 
of  them  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. However,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
way  we  are  going  about  it  is  a  business- 
like way  of  doing  it. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  already  stated  that  he  will  analyze 
every  appropriation  heretofore  made. 
He  said  he  will  cut  wherever  he  feels  a 
cut  can  be  made  and  yet  preserve  the 
w-elfare  of  the  Nation  and  guarantee  the 
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security  of  the  country.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ate ought  to  go  along  with  the  amend- 
ment After  all,  what  great  harm  would 
be  done?  This  is  only  an  extension  until 
the  end  of  the  month,  and  the  mood  of 
the  House  is  better.  The  House  only  yes- 
terday refused  to  cut  the  antipoverty 
program  by  $600  million.  This  cut  was 
on  a  motion  made  by  a  Republican  on 
the  other  side.  I  say  that  in  deference  to 
our  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  wish  the  Senator  could  lobby 
some  of  his  friends  over  there  to  do  the 
right  thing. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  try. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  fact  that  the 
Hou^e  refused  to  accept  that  cut  would 
be  a  good  reason  why  they  should  take 
this  amendment  and  extend  funding 
until  the  end  of  the  month. 

I  see  no  great  harm  to  be  done.  After 
all,  we  should  not  ring  the  death  knell  of 
the  antipoverty  program  by  this  proce- 
dure. We  should  be  given  a  fair  chance 
to  debate  and  vote  on  the  matter.  How- 
ever, until  that  time,  we  are  asking  only 
that  for  2  additional  weeks  the  program 
be  continued  at  the  same  level  and  scale 
as  last  year. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  knows  me  well  enough  to  know 
that  I  would  not  butter  him  up.  We  could 
not  have  a  more  knowledgeable  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  than 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  He  has 
been  engaged  in  this  work  for  much 
longer  than  I  have. 

There  are  a  few  misunderstandings  of 
fact  going  around.  And  I  would  greatly 
appreciate  it — and  I  think  the  Senate 
would  appreciate  it — if  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  set  us  straight  on 
the  facts. 

One  fact  that  needs  emphasis  is  that 
the  continuing  resolution  which  we  did 
get  in  the  District  of  Columbia  bill,  as 
I  said,  affects  only  the  salaries  of  Gov- 
ernment workers  up  to  November  9,  and 
excludes  the  whole  mass  of  workers  for 
local  poverty  programs  which  are  not 
run  by  Government  employees,  but  which 
are  funded  as  local  projects. 

That  is  why  we  have  had  all  of  these 
programi  closings,  and  that  is  why  we 
have  experienced  the  difficulty.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  mv  statement? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  feel  the  Senator  is 
correct.  However,  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator ought  to  come  to  me  for  authority. 
I  think  the  matter  would  require  some 
study. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  done  the  study, 
and  I  would  like  to  submit  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  knows 
the  answer- 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand  it,  but 
many  others  do  not.  This  question  has 
been  asked  of  me  by  not  less  than  five 
Senators.  It  Is  asserted  and  alleged  that 
we  passed  a  continuing  resolution  last 
week,  and  they  ask  me  what  I  have  to 
complain  about. 

The  fact  is  that  the  general  continuing 
resolution  contained  authority  to  fund 
existing  programs  so  that  they  could  con- 
tinue what  they  were  doing,  but  that 


bill  is  locked  in  conference.  Then  we 
come  to  the  November  9  provision  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  bill,  and  that 
bill  having  been  signed  after  November  9, 
we  did  not  give  the  OEO  the  opportunity 
to  continue  to  fund  existing  local  pro- 
grams. That  grant-making  authority  ex- 
pired October  23,  and  you  could  not  con- 
tinue it  by  a  post  facto  enactment,  which 
was  the  one  of  November  9.  In  other 
words,  the  November  9  authority  expired 
before  the  bill  was  actually  signed,  so 
OEO  has  not  had  any  power  to  obligate 
funds  for  programs  since  October  23. 

Therefore,  you  are  in  that  position 
now.  and  the  fact  is  that  the  only  people 
who  have  been  paid  are  those  who  work 
directly  for  the  Goverrmient,  and  that 
the  great  mass  of  antipoverty  programs, 
community  action  programs,  and  so 
forth— Headstart  is  particularly  hard 
lut — we  have  no  way  of  paying  their  peo- 
ple tmder  the  manner  in  which  we  have 
proceeded.  That  is  why  I  termed  our 
action  '•thoughtless." 

I  am  not  appealing  to  the  Senator 
rhetorically,  but  this  actually  has  been 
challenged.  So  I  submit  that  to  the  Sena- 
tor, as  an  experienced  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Even  if  some  of  these 
programs  could  be  funded  up  to  Novem- 
ber 9,  the  fact  remains  that  today  is  be- 
yond November  9.  Regardless  of  the  legal 
question  involved  as  between  October  23 
and  November  9,  according  to  the 
amendment  that  was  put  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  bill,  the  fact  remains  that 
you  have  reached  the  end  of  the  road 
on  November  9. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  accept  that. 
Mr.   PASTORE.  I  do  not  believe  we 
have  to  be  technical  at  all.  Let  us  assume 
that  everything  is  all  right.  Let  us  as- 
sume that  evei-ything  is  satisfactory  until 
November  9.  Where  do  we  go  from  there? 
That  is  where  the  vacuum  exists,  and  you 
gentlemen  are  trying  to  fill  that  vacuum. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  coiTect. 
Mr.    PASTORE     And    unless    we    do 
something  now,  the  way  the  situation  re- 
mains with  reference  to  the  conference 
on  the  extension  resolution.  I  am  afraid 
that  these  programs  will  die. 

The  trouble  is  that  once  you  dismem- 
ber this  organization,  it  will  cost  a  great 
deal  more  money  to  reinstate  it,  and  then 
you  will  have  many  more  headaches  than 
you  now  have. 

I  believe  there  is  a  simple  and  reason- 
able solution.  All  we  are  saying  is  that 
this  matter  should  be  given  a  chance 
until  the  end  of  the  month.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  is  an  unreasonable  request.  It 
should  be  taken  to  conference;  and  if 
you  cannot  get  by  the  conference,  to  the 
extent  that  it  will  kill  the  militaiT  con- 
struction bill,  then  you  can  relent  in  con- 
ference. But  take  it  there  and  give  it  a 
chance. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  point  out  that  we  did 
exactly  that  with  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  it  worked. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  And  It  worked. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  They  took  it  in  con- 
ference. We  had  a  good  man  then,  and 
we  have  a  good  man  now:  and  I  hope 
the  two  of  them  will  get  together  and 
give  us  a  result  that  will  be  truly  good. 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  helpful  comments. 

I  point  out  that  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion which  is  presently  pending  applies 
to  the  mihtary  construction  appropria- 
tion bill,  so  that  that  program  will  con- 
tinue to  be  funded  at  the  rate  of  SI. 6 
biUion.  which  is  the  1967  appropriation, 
whether  or  not  we  are  able  to  sustain 
this  amendment  in  conference.  So  that 
I  would  suggest  there  is  every  reason  in 
the  world  why  we  could  go  ahead  with 
the  Javits  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH  in  the  chair*.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following    Senators    answered    to    their 

names : 

(No.  319  Leg. 1 


Aiken 

Allott 

Baker 

Bible 

Bog::s 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Domtnlck 

E.iHtland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Griffin 

Gruening 

Hansen 


Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hayden 


Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskie 

Nelson 


Hlckenlooper  Pastore 

Hill  Pen 

Holland  Percy 

HolUngs  Prouty 

Inouye  Proxmlre 

Jackson  Randolph 

Javits  RiblcoH 
Jordan,  Idaho     Russell 

Kuchel  Smith 

Lausche  Spong 

Lo.ig,  La.  Stennls 

Magnuson  Thurmond 

McCarthy  Tower 

McGee  T>dings 

McGovern  Williams,  N.J. 

Mclntvre  Williams.  Del. 

Mondale  Yarborough 

Monroney  Young.  N.  Dak. 

Montoya  Young,  Ohio 
Morse 
Morton 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark! 
and  I  are  now  cosponsoring  this  amend- 
ment. I  hope  that  we  can  now  sum  up 
the  areuments  and  have  a  vote  on  it  some 
time  in  the  next  10  or  15  minutes.  A 
live  quorum  was  asked  for  expressly  so 
that  Senators  might  be  on  notice  and  as 
many  as  possible  could  be  brought  mto 
the  Chamber. 

Mr  President,  the  essence  of  the  argu- 
ments and  the  reasons  for  making  this 
motion  today  is  that  a  whole  range  of 
programs  financed  by  the  OEO  cannot 
continue  to  be  financed,  and  they  are 
continuing  programs  and  not  new  ones, 
since  there  is  no  authority  in  the  OEO 
to  make  grants  unless  we  adopt  an 
amendment  of  the  character  which  I  am 
proposing  to  the  bill. 

The  reason  for  that  is.  the  continuing 
resolution  we  passed  as  a  separate  bill 
and  which  would  expire  November  15  is 
deadlocked  in  conference  with  the  House 
with  the  resolution  which  they  passed 
which  expires  on  November  23.  So  that 
does  not  do  anyone  any  good.  The  provi- 
sion contained  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia appropriation  bill  sets  a  date  of  No- 
vember 9  as  the  date  up  to  which  Gov- 
ernment salaries  can  be  paid.  It  does  not 
do  any  good  because  all  the  local  poverty 
programs  are  left  out. 
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Thus,  poverty  programs  are  being 
closed  all  across  the  countrj'.  Let  me 
read  the  States  again:  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Dela- 
ware, Kentucky.  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
Maryland,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Florida. 
Alabama,  Wisconsin,  Michigan.  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Minnesota,  Colorado,  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

Those  being  hit  worst  are  the  Head- 
start  kids.  That  is  not  just  in  salaries 
for  running  Headstart  operations  but  it 
means  food  and  pieces  of  equipment 
which  the  Headstart  children  need. 

Already  many  of  these  projects  are 
closed.  By  November  23,  Federal  funds 
will  have  run  out  for  40  community  ac- 
tion agencies,  27  Headstart  projects  in- 
volving over  18.000  children,  and  many 
other  individual  projects — hundreds  of 
them;  $110  million  in  antipoverty  pro- 
grams is  affected. 

The  only  way  to  save  the  programs  is 
to  act  as  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  and  I  together  urge  the 
Senate  to  act. 

Apparently,  this  is  the  only  ground 
upon  which  we  can  get  together  with  the 
other  body.  They  accepted  the  November 
9  date  in  the  District  of  Columbia  bill. 
We  would,  then,  if  we  adopted  the 
amendment,  offer  them  a  November  30 
date  which  would  enable  a  continuance 
of  the  funding  of  the  antipoverty  pro- 
grams which  otherwise  would  be 
dismantled. 

The  clinching  argument  would  be  that 
once  we  dismantled  the  programs,  it 
would  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  later  to 
restore  them,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
tremendous  frustration,  resentment,  and 
dissatisfaction  engendered  in  the  hearts 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  poor — 
and  all  for  no  real  reason,  just  thought- 
lessness, because  on  any  basis  It  now 
seems  clear  that  the  programs  will  be 
continued  at  least  at  the  1967  level. 

Mr.  President,  that  sums  up  our  argu- 
ments. 

I  have  just  been  given  some  new  figures 
in  which  the  Senate  may  be  interested: 

There  will  be  more  closings  of  poverty 
projects  between  November  23  and 
December  1  If  we  do  not  act  In  this  way. 

Legal  services  will  be  foreclosed  in 
Cape  May.  N.J.;  Trenton,  N.J.:  in 
Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties  in  New 
York;  in  Coos,  Carroll,  and  Grafton 
Counties  in  New  Hamp^lre — that  is  a 
tri-county  community  action  program; 
In  Henderson  County,  Tex.  Also  the 
Norfolk  and  Cherokee  community  action 
program  in  Marietta.  Okla.:  In  Jefferson 
and  Love  Counties,  the  community  ac- 
tion programs  there:  a  community  action 
program  in  Tennessee — which  includes 
a  Headstart  program;  and  a  major  CAP 
program  in  Providence.  R.I. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  close  as  I  began 
in  this  debate  by  pointing  out  that  in  our 
newspapers  day  after  day  we  have  read 
about  the  tremendous  sweep  of  denunci- 
ation, complaints,  anger,  and  condemna- 
tion of  what  Is  going  on,  but  it  has  not 
been  acted  upon  here  in  the  Senate.  The 
reason  was  we  apparently  had  no  vehicle 
by  which  to  do  it.  Now  we  do  have  such  a 
vehicle  to  which  we  can  actually  attach 
an  agreed-upon  amendment. 

In  my  judgment,  the  other  body  has 


certainly  made  Ufe  very  difficult  for  the 
poor  people  concerned  in  this  matter — 
if  not  impossible — by  its  obdurate  stand. 

I  am  not  tr>'ing  to  use  the  continuing 
resolution  as  a  major  cutting  vehicle  for 
expenditures.  The  Senate  has  not  gone 
along  with  that,  to  its  eternal  credit.  But 
if  the  Senate  wishes  to  persevere  in  its 
position,  then  it  must  extend  the  date  on 
which  it  takes  its  stand 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  urge  the 
date  of  November  30  as  the  right  way  in 
which  to  do  the  right  thing. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the 
arguments  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  afternoon.  I  know 
of  their  great  sincerity  and  their  great 
feeling  about  the  particular  amendment 
which  is  pending  before  the  Senate  at 
this  time.  I  certainly  have  not  any  quar- 
rel whatever  with  the  objective  which 
they  are  attempting  to  accomplish  by 
this  amendment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion should  be  extended  until  the  Con- 
gress completes  action  on  all  its  appro- 
priation bills. 

The  difficulty.  I  think,  as  we  probably 
all  know,  is  House  Joint  Resolution  888, 
which  is  now  in  conference  as  between 
the  Senate  and  the  House.  If  I  am  cor- 
rectly advised — and  I  believe  I  am — 
there  is  nothing  whatever  to  prevent 
that  group  of  conferees  from  putting  In 
the  date  of  November  30,  as  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

It  is  not  the  continuing  resolution  as 
such  that  is  causing  the  difflculties  as 
between  the  Senate  and  House  conferees, 
but  it  is  the  restrictive  provisions  that 
are  embraced  within  the  continuing  reso- 
lution which  have  caused  this  difficulty 
which  has  been  before  the  Senate  prior 
to  this  and  which  was  so  extensively  and 
fully  argued  at  the  time  the  Senate 
passed  the  continuing  resolution. 

I  know  the  C9nferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  hav^  worked  long  and  hard 
and  faithfully  in'  attempting  to  break 
this  impasse. 

The  chairman  of  the  conference  is  the 
able  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  Representative 
Mahon,  from  Texas.  I  am  advised — un- 
less this  happened  this  afternoon — that 
no  further  meeting  of  the  conference 
committee  has  been  set. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  mistake 
for  us  to  include  the  so-called  Javits- 
Clark  amendment  in  the  military  con- 
struction appropriation  bill,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  we  still  have  the  same 
problem.  We  still  have  the  same  difficulty. 
We  still  have  the  question  of  resolving  it 
in  conference  and  convincing  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
accept  a  simple  continuing  resolution. 

The  factual  statements  made.  I  think, 
are  almost  completely  correct.  This  next 
pay  period,  which  begins  on  November  5. 
and  extends  to  the  18th.  calls  for  the 
actual  deliverv-  of  checks  upon  November 
28;  and  as  for  that  period  of  time,  the 
checks  will  be  delivered.  As  for  the  period 
from  November  5  forward,  unless  there 
Is  action  on  a  continuing  resolution,  as 
has  been  said  in  the  debate  this  after- 


noon, that  is  extended  only  through  No- 
vember  9,  which  is  the  date  contained 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  Appropriation 
Act. 

As  to  the  obligational  authority,  which 
is  contained  in  a  good  many  of  these 
funds,  I  think  it  is  correct  that  that  will 
lapse  unless  there  is  some  kind  of  action 
by  continuing  resolution. 

But  it  seems  to  me  we  have  the  same 
problem  confronting  us  in  a  very,  very 
important  military  construction  appro- 
priation bill.  I  would  think  the  end  result 
would  be  just  to  complicate  the  issue  that 
much  more;  to  put  the  same  issue  on 
another  bill ;  to  send  it  back  to  the  same 
House  of  Representatives;  and  quite 
probably  with  the  same  result.  We  have 
the  vehicle  to  solve  the  problem,  that  of 
a  continuing  resolution.  The  Members 
working  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  that 
continuing  resolution  have  it  within 
their  power  to  do  exactly  what  the  so- 
called  Javits-Clark  amendment  attempts 
to  do  in  the  bill  before  us. 

This  is  a  very  important  bill.  It  is  a 
military  construction  bill  carrying  some 
$2  billion  In  appropriation  funds  to  be 
used  In  Southeast  Asia  and  around  the 
world  in  strengthening  our  defenses. 

I  think  this  is  not  the  proper  bill  or 
the  proper  vehicle  on  which  to  attempt  to 
again  try  the  problem  of  the  continuing 
resolution  involving  the  foreign  assist- 
ance program  and  the  OEO.  which  is  so 
important,  and  which  has  been  argued 
very  effectively  and  very  vigorously  here 
this  afternoon. 

This  matter  was  discussed  in  the  full 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  which 
met  on  Thursday.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  at  that  time  advised  us  of  what  he 
intended  doing.  The  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  rejected  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  is  very 
obviously  legislative  in  character,  and  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not 
in  order  on  a  general  appropriation  bill. 

I  take  this  action  pursuant  to  a  direc- 
tive of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  as  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Military  Construction 
Subcommittee  of  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee.  This  Is  pursuant  to  a  directive 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
adopted  on  December  18,  1931,  which 
reads : 

Any  member  or  ex-officlo  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  SenaW 
who  has  In  charge  an  appropriation  bill.  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  maKe 
points  of  order  against  any  amendment  of- 
fered in  violation  of  the  Senate  rules  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  such  .appropriation 
bill. 

Pursuant  to  that  directive,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  instructions  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  I  now  make 
that  point  of  order  and  ask  for  a  ruling. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
sustains  the  point  of  order,  under  rule 
XVI,  paragraph  4,  prohibiting  legislation 
on  a  general  appropriation  bill.  This 
paragraph  reads: 

No  amendment  which  proposes  general 
legislation  shall  be  received  to  any  general 
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propriauon  bill,  nor  shall  any  amendment 
not  germane  or  relevant  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter contained  In  the  bill  be  received. 

llr.  JA\^TS.  Mr.  President,  having 
given  notice  that  I  will  move  to  suspend 
Uie  rules  on  last  Thursday,  I  now  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  to  add  the 
amendment  which  I  have  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  On  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  while  I 
have  the  floor,  the  notice  which  I  gave 
carried  reference  to  what  was  then  the 
legal  situation,  to  wit,  PubUc  Law  90-102, 
the  joint  resolution  of  October  5.  1967. 
containing  the  date  of  October  23.  1967. 
for  the  extension. 

The  amendment  I  have  at  the  desk 
deals  now  with  the  law  as  it  has  since 
been  designated,  which  was  signed  by  the 
President  since  I  gave  notice.  It  has  a 
dUIerent  public  law  designation. 

Anj-  Member  of  the  Senate  would  have 
a  right  to  object  to  my  making  the 
change.  That  would  be  immaterial.  I 
could  go  ahead  with  this  one.  I  would 
hope  no  Member  would  object,  because 
that  is  the  correct  legal  way  in  which  to 
make  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  as  floor 
manager  of  the  bill,  I  certainly  have  no 

objection.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Par- 
liamentarian advises  the  Chair  that  the 
previous  record  shows  the  Senator  from 
New  York  had  received  unanimous  con- 
sent. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Is  the  motion  just  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  that  he  moves  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  add  the  amendment  he  has  pending 
at  the  desk?  The  inquiry  is  this:  Can 
these  two  items  be  incorporated  in  this 
one  motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  a 
two-step  proposition,  the  first  step  being 
the  suspension  of  the  rules,  and  then  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  One  is  on  the  suspension 
of  the  rules,  and  in  the  event  that  pre- 
vailed, then  upon  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Then  the 
Senator  would  offer  the  amendment. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  very 
briefly  to  endorse  the  logic  and  the  pres- 
entation of  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible  1.  I  think  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take for  the  Senate  now  to  support  the 
motion  presently  before  it  to  suspend  the 
rules,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  more 
grievous  mistake  for  us  to  add  this  legis- 
lative language,  at  this  time  if  in  fact 
the  rules  are  suspended. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
stated  the  reasons  for  that  very  cogently. 
I  simply  wish  to  emphasize,  as  one  of  the 
members  of  the  conference  between  the 


Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
Appropriations  Committees,  that  we 
have  been  very  diligently  pursuing  all  the 
possibilities  and  probabilities  whereby  we 
could  bring  about  a  meeting  of  minds  to 
effectuate  that  we  all  reaUze  are  some 
much  needed  economies  in  the  Govern- 
ment spending  programs.  We  have  met 
at  least  five  times,  perhaps  six,  I  have 
forgotten.  We  have  reviewed  all  the  pro- 
posals submitted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. We  have  set  up  a  joint  staff 
operation,  which  has  been  highly  illumi- 
nating and  informative,  certainly,  for 
all  the  conferees.  We  have  held  a  stetho- 
scope of  inspection  up  to  the  Federal 
budget  and  the  Federal  expenditure  pic- 
ture. Some  very  interesting  proposals 
have  been  offered  for  bringing  about  the 
needed  economies. 

No  votes  of  any  kind  have  been  taken 
by  the  conferees.  No  proposals  have  been 
finally  rejected  and  none  accepted.  Tliere 
has  been  free  exchange  of  viewpoints.  At 
the  last  meeting,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Holland]  came  up  with  another 
approach  whereby  we  might  move  in  the 
direction  of  economizing.  We  are  tr>'lng 
our  best  to  find  out  where  we  can  squeeze 
some  fat  out  of  the  budget  or  out  of  the 
expenditure  program,  without  doing  in- 
jury to  any  of  the  essential  programs  of 
this  country.  To  halt  that  whole  process 
now,  to  discontinue  that  operation,  and 
to  accept  a  new  date,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  be  a  step  directly  backward  from 
achieving  the  economy  we  are  trying  to 
effectuate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  the  Senator,  as  one 
of  the  able  conferees  representing  the 
Senate  on  this  continuing  resolution,  is 
it  the  problem  of  paying  these  poverty 
workers,  and  seeing  that  they  do  not 
have  any  more  payless  paydays,  which  is 
holding  up  the  conference? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No;  that  is  not  the  prob- 
lem. That  is  among  the  many  problems 
we  are  considering.  The  ftmdamental 
problem  holding  up  the  conference  is  to 
try  to  find  out,  within  the  whole  frame- 
work of  Federal  expenditures,  what  kind 
of  formula  might  be  used  with  optimum 
results,  and  whether  or  not  it  is  possible 
to  bring  about  some  meanhigful  de- 
creases in  expenditures,  without  doing 
injury  to  some  vital  function  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. There  is  no  disposition,  on  the 
part  of  any  member  of  the  conference 
from  any  part  of  the  country,  that  I 
know  anything  about,  to  put  the  OEO 
program  in  the  target  circle  or  to  dis- 
criminate against  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  There  is  no  need  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  whether 
he  agrees,  because  I  know  he  does  not.  but 
to  me.  the  whole  issue  of  the  vote  we  are 
about  to  have  is  whether  thousands  of 
workers  of  the  OEO,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  workers  for  community  action 
programs.  Job  Corps  programs,  and  all 
of  the  other  programs  which  are  part  of 
the  war  on  poverty,  shall  have  one  or  two 
more  payless  paydays,  having  been  sin- 
gled out.  solely  and  alone,  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  for  payless  paydays, 
or  whether,  by  adopting  this  simple 
amendment,  we  can  assure  that  at  least 


unto  the  end  of  this  month,  they  can  get 
the  pay  which  in  ray  judgment  has  been 
so  unjustly  denied  them. 

To  me.  that  is  the  only  issue  involved 
in  the  vote  we  are  about  to  take. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
Senator,  because,  while  we  are  talking 
about  one  narrow  issue  in  the  whole 
fabric  of  our  economy,  as  far  as  the  Jav- 
its-Clark amendment  is  concerned,  it 
has  a  direct  impact  on  the  whole  spend- 
ing program  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted, and  I  do  not  think  we  are  fol- 
lowing a  piecemeal  approach.  We  have, 
within  the  authority  of  the  conference 
committee,  the  right  to  come  up  with 
some  constructive  suggestions  which  I 
think  will  be  helpful  to  the  program  the 
Senator  has  m  mind. 

When  I  offered  an  amendment  on  the 
Senate  floor  to  take  a  5-percent  cut  from 
those  controllable  expenditures  which 
we  are  able  to  deal  with,  we  came  within 
the  narrow  margin  of  3  votes  of  hav- 
ing that  amendment  adopted.  Other 
economy  measures  were  also  suggested, 
and  some  came  close  to  passage;  and  if 
the  Senator  will  survey  the  voting  rec- 
ord as  I  have  done  over  and  over  again, 
he  will  find  that  well  over  50  percent  of 
the  Senators  voting,  voted  for  one  or  the 
other  of  those  economy  measures.  For 
reasons  best  governing  their  own  deci- 
sions, some  liked  one  approach,  some  an- 
other, but  it  is  not  only  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  is  seeking  to 
dampen  the  fires  of  infiation,  which 
singe  the  poor  more  roughly  than  they 
do  any  other  element  of  our  society. 
The  Senate  has  also  expressed  an  inter- 
est in  economizing. 

The  conferees  have  not  been  able  to 
arrive  at  a  determination.  Perhaps  we 
will  not.  I  am  hopeful  we  will.  We  are 
certainly  giving  it  the  old  college  try. 
with  a  degree  of  zeal  and  a  degree  of 
penetration  and  analysis  the  like  of 
which  I  have  never  before  experienced 
in  all  my  years  of  sitting  on  conference 
committees  on  appropriations  between 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. .  ,^ 
Mr.   CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  yield 

further? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  While  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  in 
the  efforts,  from  my  point  of  view,  un- 
successfully to  make  the  cuts  on  the 
Senate  floor  in  terms  of  the  overall  ap- 
propriation. I  certainly  honor  him  for 
his  views,  and  commend  him  for  his 
industry  in  attempting  to  work  out  some 
arrangement  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  which  some  significant 
dollar  cuts  might  be  made. 

But  to  me.  that  is  entirely  irrelevant 
and  immaterial  to  the  issue  of  whether 
these  poverty  workers  should  be  paid 
down  to  the  28th  of  Novem.ber. 

I  wish  the  Senator  would  explain  to 
me  why  he  would  oppcse  helping  these 
Federal.  State,  and  local  employees  get 
their  normal  wages  while  he  and  his 
colleagues  and  the  conferees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  trying  to 
work  out  a  technical,  difficult  problem, 
to  which  the  payment  of  employees 
seems  to  me.  at  least,  to  be  irrelevant. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  There  is  no  disposition 
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on  the  part  of  the  conferees  to  deprive 
anyone  of  wages.  We  have  tried  to  ad- 
vance the  continuation  date  from  time 
to  time,  to  achieve  the  result  which  the 
Senator  has  mentioned. 

We  are  now  in  the  very  closing  days  of 
this  session.  I  think  it  is  important  not 
only  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  but  es- 
pecially to  the  poor,  who  are  being  so 
vitally  hurt  by  the  fires  of  inflation  and 
the  constantly  rising  cost  of  living,  that 
we  try  to  do  something  to  get  our  econ- 
omy in  hand  and  in  balance.  This  is  what 
we  are  trying  to  do.  If  we  relieve  all  pres- 
sure upon  the  conferees  by  attaching  a 
continuation  expiration  date  almost  a 
week  or  10  days  before  we  hope  to  ad- 
journ, I  am  afraid  that  all  of  the  long 
sessions  and  all  of  our  efforts  and  the 
joint  actions  of  the  two  bodies  will  come 
to  naught.  We  will  continue  to  have  the 
serious  problem  of  imbalance,  with  over- 
appropriated  funds  and  overexpendi- 
tures,  and  be  confronted  with  a  plea  for 
more  taxes,  but  will  have  done  nothing 
constructive  to  help  either  the  poor  or 
the  economy  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Certainly  the  fate  of  the  poverty- 
stricken  is  related  to  the  viability  of  the 
entire  national  economy. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  one  last  time?  Then  I  shall 
be  through. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  When  will  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  conferees  take  place? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  cannot  tell  the  Senator, 
because  the  chairman  of  the  conference 
is  the  chairman  of  the  House  conferees, 
Representative  Mahon.  The  conference  is 
adjourned  subject  to  his  call.  However,  I 
should  say  to  his  credit  that  he  has  called 
us  together  frequently.  We  have  pre- 
sented some  new  possibilities  to  the  staff 
of  the  joint  conference  committee.  I  am 
sure  that  as  soon  as  we  have  obtained 
some  answers,  the  conferees  will  be  called 
together  again. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  not  entirely  possible 
that  with  Thanksgiving  coming  along,  no 
further  meetings  of  the  conferees  will  be 
held  until  after  the  next  payless  pay- 
day? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  that  will  be  the  case;  but  that 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  chairman  of  the 
House  committee,  for  whom  I  have  great 
respect. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  had 
not  intended  to  talk  on  the  stibject  to- 
day. However,  I  think  we  would  make 
a  mistake  in  attaching  an  amendment 
such  as  this  to  this  important  military 
construction  appropriation  bill.  It 
might  really  hurt  us,  because  the  con- 
ferees for  the  House  on  the  military 
construction  bill  will  include  several  of 
the  House  conferees  on  the  continuing 
resolution.  I  do  not  think  they  would 
approve  of  this  procedure,  and  their  op- 
position to  a  reasonable  compromise  is 
likely  to  stiffen. 

Certainly,  the  House,  with  its  large 
representation  from  the  big  cities,  has 
the  ability  to  get  its  views  across  to  the 
House  conferees  so  that  the  question  can 
be  resolved.  If  they  have  not  that  much 


influence  in  the  House,  there  is  no 
chance  of  getting  a  resolution  of  any 
kind  through. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
to  try  to  take  this  problem  away  from 
the  existing  conference  committee. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  so.  too. 
I  shall  yield  in  a  moment  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  and  then  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  pointed  out  very  clearly  that  this 
would  complicate  and  confuse  the  whole 
procedure.  Suppose  we  were  to  add  the 
proposed  language  to  the  military  con- 
struction bUl.  The  first  big  casualty 
would  be  military  construction  because 
it  would  delay  the  implementation  of  a 
bill  vitally  needed  to  the  progress  of  the 
war. 

I  have  heard  the  dissenters  of  the  war 
say  in  this  body :  "We  disagree  with  the 
war  effort.  We  do  not  have  any  con- 
fidence in  the  President.  We  think  it  is 
bad.  We  should  not  be  in  it.  We  should 
have  stopped  bombing.  We  should  send 
the  matter  to  the  United  Nations.  We 
should  pull  back  or  pull  out.  We  should 
negotiate  now.  However,  we  will  vote  for 
every  dime  for  appropriations  for  the 
war." 

Let  us  And  out  if  they  mean  that.  This 
bill  is  for  the  war. 

If  we  delay  this,  what  will  happen? 
The  economizers  in  the  House  will  put 
on  the  same  riders  they  put  on  the  other 
bills. 

We  will  then  have  two  sets  of  con- 
ferees involved  in  a  conference,  discuss- 
ing how  to  bring  about  some  economy. 
This  would  slow  down  the  whole  thing 
and  create  hopeless  confusion  and  un- 
manageable complications.  I  do  not  think 
we  would  save  15  minutes  in  terms  of  giv- 
ing payments  to  the  OEO  employees. 

^Ir.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  a  question  for 
purposes  of  information,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  will  be 
able  to  answer  the  question,  or  perhaps 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Sena- 
tor may  ask  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  is  there  involved  only  the  matter 
of  pay.  or  is  there  also  involved  the  mat- 
ter of  making  continuing  grants  to  agen- 
cies operating  under  the  programs  in- 
volved in  the  appropriations? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  believe  the  correct  an- 
swer to  the  question  is  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York — 
and  I  think  he  would  say  the  same 
thing— is  not  limited  simply  to  the  wages 
that  go  to  the  various  employees,  but  also 
includes  programs  that  could  be  funded 
under  the  OEO  program. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  to  make  a  comment? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  will  yield 
in  just  a  second.  It  is  my  understanding 
of  the  Senator's  amendment  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  described  It 
properly  and  correctly.  However,  I  cer- 
tainly yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  a  correction,  if  there  be  one. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is  one.  The  cor- 
rection  is  that  it  is  directed  at  a  rate  of 
expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  1967.  We 
cannot  pay  anybody.  We  cannot  do  any. 
thing.  We  cannot  fund  any  project  ex- 
cept what  is  included  in  the  total  fund- 
ing for  the  fiscal  year  1967.  In  addition, 
we  could  not  start  a  new  project.  We 
could  only  fund  the  continuing  projects. 
With  those  two  critically  important 
qualifications,  that  is  what  we  are  con- 
tending for.  That  includes  the  compen- 
sation of  the  workers  in  Headstart  and 
in  other  poverty  programs  which  are  to- 
day being  dismantled  because  the  work- 
ers  are  not  being  paid. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
amendment  authorize  the  making  of 
grants  to  continue  old  projects  and  to 
finance  new  projects  for  which  applica- 
tions were  filed  prior  to  the  time  that  the 
right  expired? 

First,  let  me  hear  from  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  My  understanding  of  the 
correct  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  that  it  does  permit 
that  within  the  levels  of  $1.67  billion, 
or  whatever  the  correct  amount  is. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  means  that  there 
is  not  only  involved  the  matter  of  pay, 
but  also  the  matter  of  making  grants 

Mr.  BIBLE.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
that  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is  one  error  in 
the  answer  and  there  is  one  error  in  the 
question.  The  amendment  does  not  in- 
volve new  projects.  Certainly  there  are 
grants.  How  else  would  the  employees  be 
paid  their  salaries  without  grants? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  does,  however,  in- 
volve projects  which  have  been  stopped 
and  for  which  money  is  being  asked  to 
continue  these  projects. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct.  It  would 
continue  projects  which  were  projects 
before,  but  would  not  establish  ne\s 
projects. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  the  issue. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  The  issue  is  whether 
the  poor  shall  continue  in  these  proj- 
ects that  have  been  carried  on  for  a 
vear.  And  that  is  the  only  issue.  Any 
other  answer  would  beg  the  question. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  issue  is  whether  we 
shall  continue  to  heap  coals  on  the  fires 
of  inflation  which  do  such  harm  to  the 
poor. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  isolate  one  par- 
ticular part  of  the  matter  from  another. 
I  think  we  should  continue,  as  we  are  do- 
ing in  the  conference  committee,  to  tr>- 
to  work  out  some  adjustments  and  ad- 
judications which  will  be  helpful  to  the 
economy  and  to  the  poor  and  will  make 
the  poverty  program  more  meaningful 
because  it  will  continue  to  harden  the 
dollars  for  those  who  need  such  help. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  wish  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  so  that  he  might  ask  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 
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Ui  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  how  he  dif- 
ferentiates the  provision  we  put  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  appropriations  bill 
concerning  the  date  of  November  9,  from 
the  provision  which  I  seek  to  put  in  this 
bill—which  is  also  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr  MUNDT.  There  is  one  big  differ- 
ence—the element  of  time.  We  did  it  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  appropriation 
bill  because  we  had  to  do  it  the  day  be- 
fore. We  hit  the  payday.  Nobody  suffered. 

The  pending  amendment  proposes  now 
to  delay  the  stimuli  which  have  been 
applied  to  the  conferees  until  November 
30,  if  I  have  the  date  correct,  and  that  is 
far  too  long  a  delay. 

We  can  meet  the  contingency  very 
promptly,  if  it  arises,  as  we  have  proved 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  appropria- 
tions bill.  However,  we  should  not  turn 
our  back  on  some  meaningful  and  con- 
structive efforts  to  bring  about  meaning- 
ful economy  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 
And  the  conferees  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  have  been  diligently  working  in 
that  direction.  The  Javits  proposal 
should  be  defeated  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
just  take  a  few  minutes  of  the  time  of 
the  Senate. 

I  think  we  would  make  a  very  serious 
mistake  if  we  were  to  waive  the  rule  and 
agree  to  include  the  pending  amendment 
in  the  bill. 

The  matter  is  already  in  conference. 
The  conferees  have  made  progress,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  was  kind  enough  to  suggest  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  had  made  one 
suggestion  which  is  being  studied. 

One  of  the  eminent  conferees  from  the 
other  body,  Representative  Bow,  from 
Ohio,  had  agreed  to  raise  the  figure  from 
a  ceiling  of  $131.5  billion  for  expenditures 
in  1968  to  $134.5  billion,  which  is  a  dif- 
ference of  $3  billion.  That  does  not  sup- 
port the  statement  that  no  progress  is 
being  made.  To  the  contrary,  progress  is 
being  made. 

The  conferees  include  some  of  the  more 
serious  Members  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  names  of  the  conferees  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  of 
conferees  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

SENATE 

Messrs.  Hayden,  Russell.  Ellender,  HIU,  Hol- 
land, Pastore.  Young  of  North  Dakota, 
Mundt,  Mrs.  Smith. 

HOUSE 

Messrs.  Mahon.  Klrwan,  Whltten.  Rooney 
of  New  York,  Boland.  Natcher,  Bow,  Jonas, 
and  Laird. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
had  five  meetings.  We  will  continue  to 
meet  just  as  soon  as  the  staffs  have  made 
a  complete  study  of  the  proposals  now 
pending. 

Nothing  new  would  be  put  before  who- 
ever were  conferees  at  the  time,  because 
under  the  conference  now  pending  there 
can  come  a  resolution  of  continuing  ef- 
fect that  would  cover  the  ground  cov- 
ered by  the  proposed  amendm.ent  or  even 
greater  ground,  if  that  was  the  object 
of  the  conferees. 

A  word  now  about  the  vehicle  to  which 


the  amendment  is  offered.  This  is  a  mih- 
tary  construction  bill  being  considered 
at  a  time  when  we  are  engaged  in  war. 
The  measure  is  already  4^2  months  late. 
It  has  already  cut  $800  million  or  more 
than  $800  million  from  the  budget  re- 
quest. That  indicates  the  closest  study. 
No  cut  has  been  made  in  the  appro- 
priation for  work  to  be  done  in  Vietnam. 
Seventy-five  million  dollars  is  proposed 
for  needed  work  and  needed  construction 
in  Southeast  Asia,  in  Vietnam,  or  adja- 
cent thereto. 

That  entire  field  of  construction  is 
classified.  I  cannot  tell  anyone  what  it  is. 
The  Senator  from  Nevada  knows  what  it 
is.  Some  of  the  rest  of  us  know  some  of 
the  elements.  But  it  is  regarded  as  highly 
important  that  the  projects  get  under- 
way, and  they  should  have  been  gotten 
underway  before  this  time. 

Now,  it  is  proposed  to  throw  back  into 
a  conference,  which  already  has  jurisdic- 
tion and  already  has  proceeded  a  long 
way,  a  matter  known  to  be  of  the  highest 
controversial  nature.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  see  any  wisdom  in  that  type  of 
approach. 

The  $75  million  for  Vietnam  is  not  the 
only  classified  item  in  the  bill.  The  clerk 
of  the  committee  told  me  a  few  minutes 
ago — and  his  remarks  were  backed  up 
by  the  able  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Nevada — that  other 
classified  items  in  the  domestic  field,  of 
great  importance,  are  already  past  due, 
and  they  have  not  been  started.  Yet.  it  is 
proposed  to  hold  up  a  bill  of  this  nature. 
What  could  the  House  do  to  it?  It 
might  put  the  Bow  amendment  on  it.  It 
might  put  the  Whitten  amendment  on  it. 
It  might  put  on  it  any  of  the  highly  con- 
troversial matters  which  are  already  be- 
fore the  conferees,  who  are  now  acting 
and  sweating  blood  over  tiding  to  get  an 
answer  to  this  difficult  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  Senate,  in  its  good  judgment,  would 
seriously  consider  appending  an  amend- 
ment such  as  this  to  any  bill  now  pend- 
ing, but  particularly  to  this  bill. 

One  other  word  in  closing:  I  am  not 
concerned  too  much  about  what  will 
happen  to  employees  in  general,  because 
I  know  that  the  House  is  debating,  and 
will  pass  in  the  next  few  hours  of  debate, 
an  OEO  authorization  bill  for  1968:  and 
I  know  that,  having  passed  that  bill,  we 
will  have  two  levels,  and  possibly  it  will 
be  just  one  level,  of  appropriations  au- 
thorized for  that  program.  We  will  then 
be  in  a  more  advantageous  position  than 
we  have  ever  been,  up  to  this  moment,  for 
getting  a  continuing  resolution  applicable 
to  that  item,  applicable  also  to  the  for- 
eign aid  item  on  which  we  passed  an 
authorization  bill  a  day  or  two  ago. 

Mr.  President,  our  situation  Is  clearing 
up  with  every  passing  day  and  with  every 
passing  conference.  The  idea  of  injecting 
into  a  bill  of  this  nature  something  as 
controversial  as  this  proposal,  with  all 
the  terrible  complications  that  would  be 
permitted  under  it.  is  to  me  a  most  seri- 
ous suggestion,  and  to  me  it  is  highly 
objectionable. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  refuse  to  waive 

the  rules  and  wall  refuse  to  adopt  any 

such  amendment  to  this  bill  at  this  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  my  under- 


sUnding  is  that  many  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  are  planning  on  a 
trip  to  Europe  next  week  to  attend  the 
NATO  Conference.  Usually,  approxi- 
mately 70  people  attend.  I  believe  it  is 
just  as  important  for  some  of  these  poor 
people  who  have  not  received  their  checks 
to  have  something  for  Thanksgiving  as  it 
is  for  the  Members  of  Congress  to  get  a 
good  trip  to  Europe. 

I  shall  vote  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply 
ly  grateful  to  Senator  Aiken  who.  with 
his  customary  New  England  shrewdness 
and  wit,  cuts  through  to  the  heart  of  a 
problem. 

When  you  strip  this  argument  of  all 
the  persiflage  about  this  being  a  sensi- 
tive military  construction  bill,  every 
Member  knows  that  if  the  amendment  is 
adopted  and  Senator  Bible  takes  it  to 
conference  and  he  chooses  to  strike  it 
out  in  conference,  the  military-  construc- 
tion bill  will  be  left  impregnable  and  se- 
cure and  serene.  And  if  they  cannot  agree 
on  the  miUtary  construction  bill  and  it 
goes  back  to  the  House,  the  House  can 
still  ride  in  on  it  any  amendment  they 
choose,  including  the  Whitten  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  essence  of  the  argu- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  interests  me  greatly,  what  he 
says,  in  effect,  is  that  it  is  all  right  to 
put  an  extension  to  November  9  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  appropriation  bill 
because  that  time  was  only  a  day  be- 
fore— as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bill  was 
signed  a  day  or  2  after — the  time  when 
people  would  have  stopped  getting  paid, 
but  it  is  not  all  right  to  put  it  on  this 
bill  because  it  is  prospective. 

"Mr.  President,  that  is  the  whole  ball- 
game.  The  whole  ballgame  is  that  this  is 
another  way  to  kill  the  poverty  program. 
If  it  is  prospective,  then  OEO  can  go 
ahead  and  continue  the  poverty  projects, 
such  as  Headstart.  in  which  people  are 
not  being  paid  and  in  which  children 
will  not  be  fed.  and  will  have  to  be  dis- 
continued. But  if  it  is  only  post  facto,  if 
it  relates  to  a  day  that  has  passed,  only 
Government  salaries  may  be  paid.  That 
is  it:  that  is  the  whole  ballgame.  You 
take  your  choice.  Either  you  pay  only 
Government  employees  or  you  carrj'  on 
the  poverty  program  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  was  carried  on  in  1967. 

Senator  Aiken  is  absolutely  correct. 
Local  CAP  employees  will  not  be  paid, 
and  these  projects  will  be  dismantled: 
and  delegations  will  be  down  here, 
screaming  bloody  murder,  as  they  have 
a  right  to  do,  that  the  things  they  have 
been  led  by  Congress  to  believe  will  be 
are  not  going  to  be.  That  is  the  answer: 
that  is  the  ultimate  fact— not  how  we 
try  to  dress  it  up  in  terms  of  all  these 
wrinkles. 

What  about  this  conference  that  is 
deadlocked''  We  all  know  it  is  dead- 
locked. It  started  on  October  25,  and  this 
is  November  14.  Tomorrow  is  the  ex- 
piration day  of  the  Senate  resolution, 
and  they  have  not  even  called  a  meeting. 
Yet.  we  men  over  21  are  asked  to  beUeve 
that  they  are  in  negotiation  and  will 
work  it  all  out.  and  that  the  fires  of  in- 
flation will  be  checked.  The  fires  of  in- 
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nation  will  not  be  checked,  but  they  will 
consume  those  poverty  programs  which 
have  a  start  and  which  will  be  killed  if 
we  do  not  act. 

The  Senate  is  right  about  this  matter, 
and  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  "Stay  right; 
don't  turn  wrong."  And  m  order  to  stay 
right,  you  have  to  continue  the  posture 
which  you  adopted  before,  which  was  to 
fix  your  date  with  your  continuing  reso- 
lution that  is  prospective  and  gives  peo- 
ple a  chance  to  breathe  and  to  operate, 
instead  of  being  post  facto  and  there- 
fore doing  nothing  but  pay  Government 
salaries.  That  is  the  essence  of  the 
argument. 

I  And  no  moral  fault  with  my  col- 
leagues who  argue  the  other  way.  This 
is  their  privilege  and  their  right  and 
their  deep  conviction.  But  I  believe  the 
argument  must  stand  so  that  when  men 
vote  yea  and  nay,  they  know  what  they 
are  doing. 

This  is  the  opportunity  for  the  Senate 
to  assert  that  It  wants  the  poverty  pro- 
gram continued  on  the  level  of  1967  until 
such  time  as  there  is  a  new  disposition. 
The  only  way  in  which  the  Senate  can  do 
that  is  to  act  prospectively  rather  than 
post  facto. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  the  case,  and 
Members  must  consult  their  consciences. 
I  have  consulted  my  conscience,  and 
have  felt  it  my  bounden  duty  to  do  as  I 
have.  Senator  Clark  is  of  the  same  opin- 
ion. It  will  be  a  diflQcult  vote.  A  two-thirds 
vote  is  required  to  accomplish  this:  but, 
my  colleagues,  it  is  richly  deserved,  and 
I  hope  the  Senate  justifies  itself  and 
votes  afBrmatively. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
suspend  the  rule.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long]. 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field], and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  MncALF]  are  absent  on  offlclal 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  E>odd],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  F^ulbrightI, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore], 
the  Senate-  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellanI.  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  are 
paired  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmadge].  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  vote  "yea" 


and  the   Senator  from  Georgia  would 
vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Sermtor  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon]  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  would  each  vote  "nay," 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson], 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
is  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton] is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  I  Mr.  Hruska]  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  are  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton],  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  each  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44. 
nays  31.  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 44 

A.lken 

Hart 

Murphy 

Baker 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Boggs 

Hatfleld 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Javlt.s 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Percy 

Case 

Kuchel 

Prouty 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Proxmlre 

Cooper 

McCarthy 

Randolph 

Cotton 

McGee 

Rlblcoff 

Dlrksen 

Mclntyre 

Ty  dings 

Fons 

Mondale 

Williams,  N.J. 

Grlffln 

Montoya 

Yarborough 

Gruenlng 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Harris 

Moss 

NAYS— 31 

Allott 

Hansen 

Mundt 

Bible 

Hayden 

Hussell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hlckenlooper 

Smith 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

Hill 

Spong 

Carlson 

HollAnd 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Holllngs 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

Jackson 

Tower 

Eastland 

Lausche 

Williams,  Del. 

EUender 

Long,  La. 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Errtn 

McGovern 

Fannin 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING— 25 

Anderson 

Hruska 

Morton 

Bartlett 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Scott 

Bennett 

Kennedy.  NY. 

Smathers 

Cannon 

Long.  Mo. 

Sparkman 

Church 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Pulbrlght 

Metcalf 

Gore 

MUler 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  there  are  44  yeas  and  31  nays.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting 
not  having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the 
motion  to  suspend  the  rule  is  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  of  the  Senate. 

This  particular  motion  has  just  car- 
ried by  a  good  majority  of  the  Senate  and 
has  expressed  the  will  of  the  Senate.  I 
made  it  plain  that  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  the  amendment  was  heavily 
defeated.  That  is  not  the  view  of  the  Sen- 


ate. We  have  ways  and  means  to  make 
our  will  felt.  This  is  the  will  of  the 
Senate. 

I  hope  that  two  things  will  happen. 
One,  that  the  country  will  understand 
this  to  be  the  will  of  the  Senate,  and  that 
the  responsibility  will  be  clearly  flxed 
where  it  belongs,  not  in  the  Senate,  but 
in  the  other  body.  That  is  where  it  be- 
longs. We  live  in  a  democracy,  a  bi- 
cameral government,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  particular  protocol  or 
courtesy  involved  not  to  let  the  country 
know  what  is  going  on  here  in  Washing- 
ton. 

The  second  p>oint  which  is  critically 
important  is  that  I  hope  and  pray,  in  def- 
erence to  the  will  of  the  Senate,  that  the 
conferees  on  the  various  bills,  especially 
the  continuing  resolution,  may  now  pro- 
ceed with  very  much  more  strength, 
vigor,  and  determination,  to  assert  the 
fx>sition  of  the  Senate  upon  the  other 
body  and  in  the  country. 

As  I  said  when  I  began,  I  am  proud  of 
the  Senate  for  this  moment. 

We  have  recognized  what  should  be 
recognized;  namely,  the  right  of  decent 
people  to  a  helping  hand  and  not  being 
completely  lost  in  the  obfuscation  of 
parliamentary  affairs.  I  have  deep  con- 
fidence in  our  form  of  government. 

I  believe  it  will  work  out,  now  that  the 
Senate  has,  by  a  majority,  manifested  its 
will. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
Mr,  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate,  I  anticipate 
that  we  will  be  prepared  to  come  to  a 
rollcall  on  final  passage  within  a  few 
moments,  but  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough]  wishes  me  to  respond 
to  some  questions  which  he  has  concern- 
ing one  of  the  items  in  the  bill. 

However,  at  this  time,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  to  page  45  of  the 
report,  under  the  heading  "Army: 
Brooke  Army  Medical  Center"— the  De- 
partment of  Defense  request  for  $8,300.- 
000.  The  House  action  was  for  $8,300,000. 
but  it  was  taken  out  by  Senate  action. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  to  pages  778  and  779  of  the 
hearings,  regarding  the  Brooke  Army 
Medical  Center  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.  I 
want  to  advert  to  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  said  a  few  moments 
ago.  concerning  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  He  pointed  out  that 
this  is  a  bill  which  has  been  stripped  to 
its  bare  bones,  leaving  in  it  only  items 
needed  because  of  the  action  In  Viet- 
nam. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  showing  made  before  the  committee 
for  this  item,  it  was  stated  that  it  was  for 
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an  administration  and  classroom  build- 
fnir  a  medical  field  service  school,  which 
J^  authorized  in  fiscal  year  1966,  but 
not  yet  funded. 

This  is  the  only  medical  field  service 
cchool  in  the  Army,  now  housed  in  old 
World  War  H  temporary  buildings— 
,hacks  they  generally  are  called  all  over 
^e  country.  It  is  the  only  facility  they 
have  for  that.  There  are  improvised  bar- 
racks there  even  at  the  present  time.  The 
money  is  needed  to  construct  a  building 
of  416,000  square  feet  for  the  medical 
field  service  school. 

This  school  trains  doctors  and  corps - 
men  to  go  out  to  the  front  to  save  the 
Uves  of  our  boys  when  they  are  wounded 
at  the  front. 

I  was  in  Texas  the  day  before  yester- 
day and  someone  told  me  about  his 
nephew  who  was  out  on  patrol  with  12 
other  soldiers.  A  mine  exploded.  All  the 
men  were  hit.  His  nephew  was  very 
badly  wounded;  yet  within  30  minutes  he 
was  taken  out  by  helicopter,  with  a 
corpsman  on  board,  and  taken  back  to  a 
hospital.  In  a  short  time  they  had  him 
back  in  this  country,  at  Clark  Field— I 
think  it  was  the  next  day— and  his  life 
was  saved.  Today,  he  is  walking  around. 
That  is  the  kind  of  medical  service 
for  which  men  at  Brooke  Army  Medical 
Center  in  Texas  are  trained. 

This  nephew  had  never  seen  any 
previous  combat.  The  shock  he  sustained 
would  have  been  enough  to  kill  any  man. 
but  because  of  the  kind  of  emergency 
training  the  corpsmen  and  doctors  had, 
he  was  saved. 

Brooke  Army  Medical  Center  is  the 
only  school  in  the  country  that  trains 
doctors  for  this  kind  of  emergency  treat- 
ment. ^  ^  ,  . 
The  Medical  Field  Service  School  is 
unique  in  the  Army  school  system  in  that 
we  bring  in  professional  people,  doctors, 
dentists,  nurses,  engineers,  and  so  forth, 
and  one  function  is  to  indoctrinate  them 
Into  the  military  service  and  instruct 
them  in  their  responsibilities  during  their 
tour  of  duty  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  save  time,  I 
refer  Senators  once  more  to  pages  778 
and  779  of  the  hearings  on  this  subject. 
I  reiterate,  this  is  the  only  hospital  in 
the  country  which  trains  men  to  save 
such  a  high  percentage  of  the  lives  of 
our  men  wounded  in  combat. 

I  would  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada,  who  has  given  such 
great  care  to  the  bill,  that  there  is  a 
critical  need  for  this  medical  field  serv- 
ice school.  It  seems  to  me  that  even  if 
we  are  considering  only  emergency  needs 
in  the  bill,  this  school  is  certainly  quali- 
fied. 

The  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  do  have 
the  same  type  of  schools,  but  we  all  know 
that  most  of  the  losses  in  the  ground 
fighting  in  Vietnam,  if  we  look  at  the 
6verall  losses  suffered  by  our  men,  except 
for  the  Marine  Corps,  are  in  the  Army. 

I  therefore  ask  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  about  this  $8. 3 -million 
item  and  ask  if  it  could  not  be  accepted 
if  an  amendment  were  offered  to  restore 
that  item  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
makes  a  very  persuasive  case.  He  made 
the  same  case  as  a  member  of  the  Mili- 


tary Construction  Committee  before  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  It  is  an  important  project 
and  we  recognize  that  it  is;  but  I  think 
that  we  should  keep  the  record  clear 
and  point  out  that  the  Brooke  Armj- 
Medical  Center  is  an  administration  and 
classroom  building.  It  is  not  a  hospital. 
We  allowed  a  total  of  seven  hospitals 
in  the  present  bill.  We  have  a  great  in- 
terest in  our  wounded  boys  who  come 
back  from  Southeast  Asia. 

One  of  the  great  hospital  units  in  the 
United  States  today  is  right  here  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  at  Walter  Reed.  Its 
buUdings  and  barracks  date  back  to  1909. 
Certainly  they  need  either  rebuilding  or 
extensive  renovating.  We  were  persuaded 
to  put  in  the  $3.6  million  to  start  this 
project  on  its  way. 

We  treated  Letterman  Hospital  on  the 
Pacific  coast  very  well,  and  it  should  be 
treated  well,  because  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  hospitals  in  this  land  of  ours.  We 
had  a  deplorable  condition  in  the  hospi- 
tal in  Tennessee.  We  allowed  that  one. 
We  had  one  in  Chelsea,  Mass.  We  allowed 
that  one.  I  could  go  on  and  on. 

This  is  an  important  part  of  the  train- 
ing of  doctors  for  the  Ai-my.  Money  has 
been  allowed  in  the  past.  These  are  not 
shanties  or  rundown  shacks.  I  have  been 
advised  by  the  staff  people  who  actually 
visited  there  that  these  buildings— I 
think  thev  are  15  in  number  now— and 
some  are  temporary  In  nature.  They  are 
not  exactly  what  we  would  want. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Texas  that 
next  year  we  will  take  a  good,  close,  and 
careful  look  at  this  matter.  We  think 
we  did  that  on  the  various  items  that 
came  before  us.  We  allowed  seven  hospi- 
tals We  attempted  to  be  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  military  in  this  coun- 
ty-, in  Southeast  Asia,  and  around  the 
world,  and  we  attempted  to  do  so  in  our 
considered  judgment.  This  matter  was 
discussed  at  length  in  the  subcommittee, 
and  was  disallowed  at  the  subcommittee 

level. 

Come  another  year,  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  we  will  take  another  close 
look  at  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  want  to  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada. 
We- appealed  to  him  to  restore  the  Fort 
Hood  item,  which  was  only  a  little  over 
$1  million.  He  did  restore  that.  This  was 
a  $8  million  item.  We  were  unable  to  pre- 
vail upon  the  committee  to  restore  it. 

Let  me  read  what  the  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Logistics  of  the  U.S.  Army  said  with 
respect  to  this  item  and  why  they  needed 
this  construction: 

We  propose  to  construct  a  building  of 
about  416.000  square  feet  for  the  Medical 
Service  School.  At  the  present  time,  the  fa- 
cilities are  In  improvised  barracks  and  World 
War  II  temporary  buildings.  These  structures 
make  for  poor  classrooms  and  other  teaching 
facilities,  and,  consequently,  degrade  the  in- 
struction which  is  provided  for  the  profes- 
sional personnel  and  the  enlisted  technicians. 

The  Army  brings  in  doctors  from  all 
over  the  country  and  puts  them  in  these 
so-called  temporary  World  War  II  build- 
ings. It  tends  to  degrade  medical  men 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  such  quarters. 
Brooke  Army  General  Hospital  at  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  run  by  the  Army,  has 


probably  saved  more  lives  in  Vietnam 
than  any  other  school  or  factor  in  this 
conflict. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  appreciate  that  it  has 
made  a  great  contribution  to  our  mili- 
tary-. I  am  sure  it  will  continue  to  per- 
form that  function.  I  am  sure  examina- 
tion of  the  record  will  show  that  over 
the  past  vears  we  have  treated  this  in- 
stallation verj-  well  in  renovating  and 
building.  I  assure  the  Senator  we  will 
again  next  year. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  want  to  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  promise  of  consid- 
eration next  year.  As  he  knows,  we  need 
to  make  progress  on  these  facilities.  We 
hope  that  in  the  conference,  if  the  House 
should  see  fit  to  put  this  item  in  the 
total  bill,  the  Senator  will  consider  that. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  House  conferees 

will  do. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  for  con- 
sidering our  plea  both  in  committee  and 
on  the  floor,  even  though,  due  to 
budgetary  problems,  he  could  not  take 
this  item.  It  was  authorized  previously, 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  passed  over. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  military  construction  appro- 
priations bill  which  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate today.  I  urge  that  it  be  approved  with 
dispatch  so  that  overdue  construction 
\ital  to  our  defense  needs  can  be  started 
In  the  near  future.  These  funds  are 
necessary  to  strengthen  our  military  in- 
stallations throughout  the  world  and 
conduct  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  $2.1  billion  measure  recommended 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  con- 
tains $2,438,000  for  construction  in  the 
State  of  Utah.  This  includes  $680,000  for 
Tooele  Army  Depot  for  construction  of 
maintenance,  production,  and  supply 
facilities. 

Hill  Air  Force  Base — the  largest  mili- 
tary installation  in  Utah— will  receive 
authorization  to  renovate  and  construct 
new  facilities  totaling  $1,758,000. 

The  Ogden  Air  Material  Area,  Hill 
Air  Force  Base,  Utah,  is  one  of  the  largest 
depots  of  the  Air  Force  Logistics  Com- 
mand This  installation  has  prime  re- 
sponsibili'cv  for  the  Minutemen  missile 
and  also  for  the  RF-4C  aircraft.  The 
Minuteraan  is  a  key  weapon  in  the  U.S. 
missile  system  and  consequently  is  one 
of  the  strategic  facilities  in  our  Nation's 
defense.  The  RF-4C  aircraft  Is  making 
a  primary  contribution  to  our  efforts  in 
Vietnam. 

The  2705th  Airmunitions  Wing  is  sta- 
tioned at  Hill  and  it  has  the  responsibiUty 
for  testing  many  of  the  munitions  and 
weapons  systems  used  by  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  The  base  is  also  a  major  supply 
depot  for  aircraft  and  missile  parts,  and 
last  year  this  installation  moved  more 
than''l50  million  pounds  of  cargo  to  air 
bases  all  over  the  world.  Consequently.  I 
feel  that  the  request  made  m  the  military 
construction  bill  for  updating  and  reno- 
vating a  number  of  buildings  at  Hill  Air 
Force  Base  is  fully  justified. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned  over  the 
long  delay  in  getting  the  militarv-  con- 
struction bill  to  the  Senate  floor  for  con- 
sideration. Normally  this  legislation  is 
one  of  the  first  matters  considered  by 
Congress.  Usually  the  bill  is  called  up 
early  in  the  session  so  that  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Defense  might  advertise  for  bids 
during  the  summer  months  for  the  reno- 
vation of  existing  buildings  and  the  con- 
struction of  new  buildings  authorized  by 
this  legislation.  This  year  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  halfway  mark  in  the  1968 
fiscal  year  as  the  vital  measure  reaches 
the  Senate  floor. 

In  many  areas  of  our  country  it  is  im- 
possible to  begin  construction  of  new  fa- 
cilities during  cold  weather.  This  means 
that  much  construction  which  could  have 
been  started  this  fall  will  have  to  wait 
until  next  spring.  In  the  future  I  hope  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  get  this  military 
bill  to  us  at  an  earlier  date. 

I  fully  support  the  military'  construc- 
tion authorization  bill  and  urge  speedy 
passage  of  it  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  passin?; 
the  military  construction  appropriation 
bill  today  the  Senate  will  bo  achieving  a 
goal  of  fair  play  which  I  have  been  seek- 
ing for  more  than  3  years.  The  bill  will 
for  the  first  time  provide  funds  for  a 
homeowners'  assistance  program  which 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  pledged  to 
carry  out. 

Senators  will  remember  that  a  few 
weeks  after  the  1964  presidential  election 
Secretary'  of  Defense  McNamara  sum- 
marily announced  the  closing  of  nu- 
merous military  bases  aroimd  the  coun- 
try. In  doing  so  the  Secretary  failed  to 
make  any  provision  for  amelioration  of 
the  financial  losses  incurred  by  militarj' 
and  civilian  defense  employees  who  were 
forced  to  move  from  homes  they  had 
purchased  at  bases  now  suddenly  to  be 
closed  down. 

Congress  was  quick  to  recognize  that 
the  families  concerned,  many  of  whom 
had  their  life  savings  tied  up  in  a  house. 
could  not  be  expected  to  sustain  crip- 
pling losses  on  their  real  estate  when 
transferred  imder  such  unusual  circum- 
stances to  some  stlU-viable  base. 

In  1965  the  Housing  Act  written  in  the 
Senate  Housing  Subcommittee  of  which 
I  am  ranking  minority  member  con- 
tained a  homeowner  relief  provision 
which  I  had  suggested.  We  provided  the 
opportunity  for  mortgage  moratoriums 
and  direct  Defense  Department  purchase 
of  some  properties. 

By  1966.  when  it  became  evident  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  did  not  intend  to 
implement  the  wise,  bipartisan  provi- 
sions of  Congress.  I  introduced  separate 
legislation  to  accomplish  homeowner 
relief.  The  1966  housing  bill  presented  to 
the  Senate  by  the  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee flatly  mandated  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  implement  the  relief  program. 
At  this  juncture  the  Secretary  saw  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  and  finally,  be- 
latedly, proposed  a  limited  program  of 
his  own.  Nevertheless,  he  took  personal 
responsibility  for  further  prolonging  the 
hardship  of  affected  defense  personnel 
by  refusing  to  use  funds  authorized  last 
year  by  Congress  for  a  relief  program. 

Finally,  this  year  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  come  to  an  agreement  with 
Congress.  The  military  construction  au- 
thorization bill  approved  a  substantial 
homeowners'  relief  program.  The  House 
of  Representatives  has  appropriated  $20 
million  to  get  It  started,  and  the  Senate 
will  join  In  that  approval  today. 
Although  this  provision  will  be  par- 


ticularly beneficial  at  the  cities  of  Waco 
and  Amarillo  in  my  own  State,  it  should 
be  noted  that  about  128.000  military  per- 
sonnel and  86,000  civilian  defense  em- 
ployees nationwide  will  be  affected.  Some 
of  these  people  got  tired  of  waiting  for 
fair  play  from  the  Defense  Secretary  and 
have  accepted  financial  losses  and  solved 
as  best  they  could  their  own  problem,  but 
it  is  estimated  some  33,150  homeowners 
will  be  eligible  for  homeowners'  assist- 
ance within  the  next  few  months.  Ad- 
ministrative delays,  already  too  evident 
at  the  Department  of  Defense  undoubt- 
edly will  limit  this  program  to  a  slow 
start.  It  is  expected  the  ultimate  cost  of 
the  program  will  be  more  nearly  S50 
million. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  we  finally  have 
been  able  to  achieve  this  goal  so  impor- 
tant to  and  so  deserved  by  our  dedicated 
defense  personnel  who  have  no  control 
whatsoever  over  the  arbitrary  actions  of 
the  Defense  Secretary  and  who  can  plan 
their  careers  only  on  good  faith  and 
trust.  I  only  regret  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  who  has  many  times  pro- 
claimed his  deep  concern  about  and  relief 
planning  for  cities  and  individuals 
caught  up  in  his  base-closing  exercises, 
so  completely  failed  to  provide  admin- 
istratively for  the  prompt  relief  these 
homeowners  are  due. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Congress  must 
do  things  the  Defense  Department  ought 
to  have  done  anyhow.  It  is  amazing  that 
wiien  Congress  first  acted  the  Defense 
Department  should  have  refused  to  ex- 
pend funds.  I  trust  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing vot«  approving  this  bill  will  be  evi- 
dence to  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  Congress  expects  the  homeowners' 
relief  program  to  begin  immediately  and 
to  proceed  expeditiously  without  red- 
tape. 

I  invite  any  defense  employee  who 
encounters  bureaucratic  delay  and  con- 
fusion on  his  just  application  for  th'S 
relief  to  call  his  case  to  my  personal  at- 
tention. I  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to 
see  that  he  receives  prompt,  courteous, 
and  effective  action. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
authorization  bill  for  military  construc- 
tion came  before  the  Senate  several 
weeks  ago  I  voted  against  it. 

Today  I  vote  against  the  appropria- 
tion bill  for  military  construction,  calling 
for  an  expenditure  of  $2,099,350,000. 

Of  this  vast  sum  almcst  $2  billion— 
approximately  S1.83O,00O.OC0— is  sched- 
uled for  construction  purposes  in  the 
United  States  and  approx'mately  $219.- 
000.000  outside  the  United  States.  Very 
little  of  the  $219,000,000  spent  abroad  vrdl 
have  any  bearing  on  the  war  in  Vietnam 
or  the  support  of  our  troops. 

In  this  regard  I  have  voted  for  every 
bill  to  support  our  fighting  men.  Many 
of  the  construction  projects  in  the 
United  States  will  have  value,  but  their 
postponement  will  not  adversely  affect, 
in  my  view,  our  support  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  or  our  national  security. 

With  an  estimated  budget  deficit  of 
$29  billion  and  the  growing  cost  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  the  construction  of 
buildings  and  facilities  in  the  United 
States  ought  to  be  postponed,  or  at  least 
those  facilities  not  absolutely  necessary- 
to  our  military  effort. 


We  know  that  many  projects  in  the 
bill  are  of  low  priority  and  could  be  post- 
poned. It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I 
voted  a.gainst  the  authorization  bill  and 
I  now  vote  against  the  appropriation  bill. 

N.WAL   RADIO    STATION,   SUC^R   GROVE,  W.  VA. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  invite  attention  to  an  important 
project  contained  in  the  family  housing 
portion  of  this  military  construction  bill, 
namely,  a  request  to  construct  20  family 
quarters  at  a  cost  of  $400,000  for  Na\7 
enlisted  men  at  the  Naval  Radio  Station, 
Sugar  Grove,  W.  Va.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
the  Navy  proceed  with  the  development 
of  this  vital  installation  which  is  sched- 
uled to  become  operational  in  December 
1968.  Sugar  Grove  will  be  the  main  re- 
ceiver site  for  worldwide  Navy  radio  com- 
munications coming  into  Wa.shington, 
D.C. 

In  view  of  industrial  development  and 
general  growth  in  metropolitan  Wash- 
ington, we  must  look  ahead  in  providing 
for  such  things  as  radio  communications. 
The  Naval  Radio  Station  at  Sugar  Grove 
is  urgently  required  now  and  will  become 
even  more  valuable  as  time  goes  by. 

Sugar  Grove,  W.  Va.,  is  located  in  a 
large  national  radio  quiet  zone  set  aside 
in  1959  for  radio  and  electronic  propaga- 
tion developments.  Not  only  is  this  zone 
unique  to  the  United  States,  but  I  imder- 
stand  it  is  also  the  only  such  area  in  the 
free  world.  This  lOO-mile-square  area  is 
remote  from  industrial  and  other  man- 
made  electronic  interference  sources  and 
should  be  developed  for  electromagnetic 
propagation  purposes  as  one  of  our  fast 
disappearing  resources. 

The  20  vmits  of  housing  proposed  in 
the  bill  and  20  units  now  under  construc- 
tion will  provide  for  the  minimum  essen- 
tial personnel  for  operations  and  main- 
tenance. The  Naval  Radio  Station  at 
Sugar  Grove,  W.  Va.,  is  in  an  isolated, 
sparsely  populated  mountain  area.  There 
is  no  suitable  housing  within  commuting 
distance.  The  nearest  town  of  any  size  is 
38  miles  away  and  must  be  reached  over 
a  winding  mountainous  road,  which  is 
especially  hazardous  in  winter.  It  is. 
therefore,  essential  that  Congress  ap- 
prove and  the  Department  of  Defense 
proceed  with  work  on  these  housing  units 
and  the  development  of  the  radio  station 
itself. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  Pre.=ident,  I  shall 
take  only  a  moment.  I  want  to  announce 
that  I  shall  vote  against  the  appropria- 
tion bill.  There  are  many  items  in  it  I 
would  like  to  vote  for,  the  hospital  con- 
struction, for  example.  There  are  many 
items  that  should  be  postponed.  We  al- 
ready have  such  a  large  military  com- 
plex in  this  country  that.  In  my  judg- 
ment, it  is  running  the  economy  of  the 
country.  Here,  in  my  judgment,  is  a 
place  where  there  can  be  a  postponement 
of  some  items  and  a  saving  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

I  shall,  therefore,  vote  against  the  bill. 
I  see  no  reason  for  the  construction  of  the 
intelligence  headquarters  and  some  of 
the  other  construction  being  proposed.  As 
far  as  luxuries  of  the  military  are  con- 
cerned, they  should  tighten  their  belts, 
too. 

It  Is  too  bad  that  we  have  in  this  bill 
a  good  many  items  that  I  would  like  to 
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for  hnt  as  long  as  they  are  mixed  in  Senator  from  Georgia   [Mr.  TalmadgeI 

vole  for  but  as  long  a:.     ^  are  necessarily  absent. 

with  what  I  ^onsidei  to  be  a  grea  ^^^^^  announce  that,  if  Present  and 

of  waste  m  this  bill,  I. hail  voieaoa  ^^^^^^^    ^^^  senator   from  Alaska    [Mr. 

%he  S835  million  available  to  the  serv-  Bakt..xxL    the    Senator   from    Indiana 

,l\  unobligated   balances  ^dica  Mr.  B-h1^  ^tlie^Sena^o^^ 

chat  there  is  ^^^f^^^^'f [han  his  been  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from  North 

could  be  made  in  t^!,^  " n.  rnmmittees  Carolina  [Mr,  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 

made  by  the  aPPropnat  ons  comniitt^s_  Caj-m^na  l                  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 

The  committee  report  also  sho^s     or  Ma  sac^h^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^_  kennedvJ  .  the 
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pvamplc.  $60  million  for  NATO  infra 

tSre   at  a  time  when  NATO  is  be- 

oming  defunct  and  when  U.S.  resources 

beSg  sucked   into   Asia   should   be   re- 

nfaced  entirely  in  Europe  by  Europeans. 

It  *ows  $3  million  for  construction  for 

fVP  Armv  National  Guard  and  $3  miUion 

or  the  Army  Reserve,  when  neither  one 

s  being  used  at  a  time  of  national  need. 

Going  down  the  list  of  funds  by 
states  one  finds  $38,366,000  for  Navy 
nstaliations  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  just 
to  Dick  an  example.  Most  of  this  is  m  the 
Norfolk  area  for  construction  that  in  no 
way  is  depicted  as  urgent.  In  Texas, 
$20  6'^5  000  is  provided  for  such  items  as 
outivine  field  and  land  acquisition,  air- 
craft support  facilities,  and  officers 
quarters  at  an  air  station  at  Kingsville. 

Whv  should  the  taxpayers  be  expand- 
in"  facilities  like  that  when  we  are  tight- 
ening the  best  on  nonmilitary  budgets? 

Other  examples  of  nonessential,  post- 
Donable  items  are  $16,812,000  for  the 
Air  Force  in  Europe.  Here  again,  re- 
trenchment is  what  is  called  for.  not 
new  outlays.  Air  Force  Reserve  construc- 
tion would  get  S3.900.000  and  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  $9,500,000  for  construction 
even  though  neither  is  being  called 
into  service.  . 

Finallv  this  is  another  appropriation 
for  the  pursuit  of  the  Vietnam  war,  and 
the  widening  and  deepening  of  our  uni- 
lateral military  activities  m  Southeast 
A4a  I  do  not  intend  to  endorse  our  mis- 
guided policy  in  that  part  of  the  world 
bv  providing  the  money  to  carry  it  out. 

'The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  veas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  ANDERSON],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  IMr.  BayhI.  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church  1,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  IMr.  Jordan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Kennedy  . 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Long]. 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field], and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  IMr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  PulbrightI,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McCLELLAN],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  SparkmanI,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri     [Mr.    Symington!,    and    the 


ator  from  New  York  [Mr.  KennedyJ.  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]. 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
CLELL<iNl ,  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smmhers],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
IMr.  SparkmanI,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri IMr  Symington],  and  the  Senator 
from    Georgia    [Mr.    TalmadgeI    would 

each  vote  "yea."  .v.  ^   .i  „ 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI. 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson! 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller! 
is  absent  on  afBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton 1   is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young  ]  is  absent  because  of  death  in  his 
family. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  IMr.  Bennett  1.  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  i  Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton  1,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  1  Mr.  Scott]  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  amiounced— yeas  71. 
nays  3,  as  follows: 

[No.  321  Leg.) 
YEAS— 71 


Aiken 

Allott 

Baker 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Case 

Clark 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirkseii 

Dominick 

Eastland 

EUender 

trvin 

Fanntn 

Fong 

Griffin 

Hansen 


Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

HiU 

Holland 

HolUngs 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Ilontoya 


Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Ribicofl 

Russell 

Smith 

Spong 

Stennis 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tvdlngs 

VVllUams.  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 


NATS— 3 
Gruening  Morse 

NOT  VOTING— 26 

Hruska  Morton 

Jordan.  N  C.        Pearson 
Kennedv,  Mass  Scott 
Kennedv.  NY.    Smathers 
Long,  Mo.  Sparkman 

Mansfield  Sv-mington 

McClellan  Talmadge 

Metcalf  Young.  N.  Dak. 

Miller 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  136061  was  passed. 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  Its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 


Cooper 


.Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Cannon 

Church 

Dodd 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 


of  Representatives  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  tne 
Presiding  Officer  appointee?  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  Ellender.  Mr.  Mans- 
field. Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Y.arborough, 
Mr  Hayden,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota, 
Mr.  Kuchel.  and  Mr.  Symington  tex 
officio  1    conferees   on   the   part  of   the 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  highly 
commend  the  Senator  from  Nevada  for 
the  ver>-  fine  job  that  he  has  done  in 
handling  this  measure.  M^.-  thanks  and 
compliments  go  also  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee:  but  I  know  that  a 
good  bit  of  the  burden  falls  upon  the 
chairman;  he  has  the  responsibility 
more  than  many  Senators  realize,  for  one 
of  the  chief  committees  under  our  mili- 
tary program,  because  it  is  through  the 
construction  of  billeting  that  new  pro- 
grams are  started,  and  it  is  through  the 
standards  and  specifications,  unit  costs, 
and  items  of  that  kind  that  real  savings 
are  effected. 

It  is  through  the  work  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, too.  that  a  great  deal  of  unneces- 
sary mihui-y  construction  requests  can 
be  pared  out  and  stricken  from  the  bill. 
I  note  that  the  bill  as  passed  is  28  per- 
cent under  the  budget  request  for  mili- 
tary construction.  That  is  a  considerable 
reduction,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  not 
one  bit  of  tlie  bone  and  muscle  is  cut  out 
of  the  military  program  in  eUminating 
that  28  percent.  I  highly  commend  the 
Senator  from  Nevada,  and  thank  him  for 
his  long  work  upon  this  bill,  and  the  con- 
tribution he  has  made  to  a  sound  mili- 
tary program. 

I  point  out  also  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  made  a  fine 
contribution  to  this  effort  in  handling 
the  authorization  bill  on  behalf  of  the 
Armed  SeiTices  Committee. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  first 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  too  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  for  the  fine  job  he  has  done  In 
finding  ways  that  economies  could  be  ef- 
fected in  this  matter.  I  once  struggled 
with  the  problem  of  trying  to  economize 
on  some  of  these  military  construction 
requests,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  g.eat  deal  of  money  could  be 
saved  if  someone  would  carefully  study 
each  individual  item  and  allot  only  such 
material  as  he  was  convinced  was  truly 
necessary  for  the  purpose. 

That  means  that  in  many  instances 
the  militar>-  is  disappointed  in  not  get- 
ting everything  requested,  but  It  also 
means  that  a  great  deal  of  money  can 
be  saved.  In  some  instances  by  postpon- 
ing expenditures  and  in  other  cases  by 
reducing  them  to  the  bare  minimum. 

The  Senator  is  certainly  to  be  con- 
gratulated. A  28-percent  saving  Is  a  very 
large  saving,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
this  result  was  achieved,  not  by  resort- 
ing to  the  meat-ax  approach,  but  sim- 
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ply  by  removing  nonessential  items  after 
thorough  consideration. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  appreciate  his  comments,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

This  bill  did  receive  very  careful  at- 
tention, not  only  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  but  by  the  authorizing 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  I  sim- 
ply wish  to  state  that  for  the  first  time 
this  year,  we  held  joint  hearings  for 
more  than  2  weeks,  and  then,  after  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  com- 
pleted its  action,  we  spent  several  days 
in  further  examining  individual  items. 

We  hope  this  is  a  good  bill.  We  think 
we  have  cut  out  the  nonessential  items. 
Perhaps  some  of  them  are  important. 
But  at  this  particular  time,  with  the  fis- 
cal problems  we  have,  I  believe  that  the 
bill  that  leaves  the  Senate  today  to  go 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
appointment  of  conferees  and  then  a 
conference,  is  a  good  bill.  I  think  it  gives 
the  military  what  it  wants. 

I  appreciate  the  sentiments  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I,  too 
thank  my  colleague  and  congratulate 
him  on  his  handling  of  the  bill. 

I  took  a  lot  of  time  today,  and  so  did 
others  in  behalf  of  the  cause  for  which 
I  fought.  As  always,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  was  a  very  fair,  honorable,  and 
most  gracious  and  courteous  adversary. 

We  are  together  on  many  occasions. 
We  oppose  each  other  sometimes.  How- 
ever, I  must  pay  tribute  to  his  unfailing 
courtesy  and  distinction  as  a  Senator. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  Presiden.,,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  hope  the 
message  which  he  has  made  very  clear 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  is  heard 
elsewhere  and  that  the  continuing  res- 
olution can  be  finally  worked  out. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  join  with  my  colleagues  who  ex- 
press commendation  for  thj  fine  way  in 
which  Mr.  Bible,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Construction, 
has  conducted  his  hearings  and  pre- 
sented the  bill  to  the  Senate  today. 

This  is  the  first  year  in  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada  has 
handled  this  appropriation  bill,  and  he 
has  done  a  masterful  job.  I  think  It  re- 
flects the  painstaking  care,  study  and 
work  he  has  given  to  the  bill. 

I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  StennisI,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI,  and  others  in  salut- 
ing our  colleague  from  Nevada  for  the 
very,  very  fine  job  he  has  done.  We  are 
all  proud  of  him. 

Mr  Bible.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  work  of  the  committee  would 
never  be  possible  without  the  work  of 
the  staff  members. 

I  pay  special  tribute  to  Mike  Rexroad. 
Edmund  L.  Hartung,  and  Francis  Hewitt 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
Gordon  A.  Nease  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  the  invaluable  work  they 
perform  year  after  year. 


They  go  into  the  field  and  look  at  these 
installations,  barracks,  and  hospital  proj- 
ects, and  bring  us  back  firsthand  reports 
so  that  we  can  understand  some  of  the 
needs  of  various  military  installations 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world  and  be  better 
briefed  and  better  able  to  make  a  soimd 
and  reasoned  judgment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


lutely  no  deferments  of  any  kind,  even  for 
congressmen.  I'll  take  my  chances  again  with 
all  the  rest,  but  I  suspect  the  war  would 
come  to  a  screeching  halt. 

Carl  J.  Nelson. 
ErrcENi:,  Oreg. 


AN     EX-OFFICERS     VIEWS     ON 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  often 
said  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  that  no  mat- 
ter how  we  got  in,  we  are  in  and  have 
to  see  it  through,  with  no  questions. 

A  fine  response  to  that  contention  was 
written  to  the  Register-Guard,  in  my 
hometown  of  Eugene,  Oreg.,  by  Mr,  Carl 
Nelson,  of  Eugene. 

I  usk  unanimous  consent  to  have  his 
letter  of  November  4,  1967,  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ex-Officer's  Views 

You  heard  the  general.  "The  fact  is,  we  are 
there!"  And  by  this  same  Irrefutable  logic. 
Napoleon  was  in  Russia;  Hitler  was  in  France; 
and  the  British  were  In  the  American  col- 
onies. Apply  this  rule  of  thumb  again  and  we 
find  that  13  years  ago  we  were  not  In  Viet- 
nam; and,  by  virtue  of  a  simple  decision 
in  the  White  House,  two  years  hence  we  may 
have  left. 

As  an  officer  in  the  Marine  Corps  during 
World  War  II,  I  know  that  mUltary  men  were 
Instructed  not  to  make  public  statements, 
especially  In  regard  to  domestic  and  foreign 
policy.  Policy  (politics)  was  the  function  of 
civilians.  It  "is  strange  switch,  therefore,  to 
have  generals  touring  the  country  today 
telling  us  what  to  think.  It  is  also  a  switch 
to  have  generals  on  blue-ribbon  committees 
telling  us  what  Is  "responsible"  civilian  be- 
havior. The  next  step  Is  for  the  military  to 
tell  newspapers  what  to  print,  and  congress- 
men what  to  legislate. 

And  here  are  further  "empirical"  data.  In 
1964,  with  the  escalation  of  "The  fact  is, 
we  are  there!"  the  Dow  Jones  stock  market 
average  stood  at  $646  Two  years  later  it  hit 
the  high  of  $995.  It  Is  now  dallying  around 
$900.  and  many  people  hurrying  to  the  bank 
with  their  dividends  are  mightily  for  the  war. 

Well  over  700  American  planes  have  been 
shot  down  In  Vietnam,  probably  averaging 
a  cost  of  a  million  dollars  apiece.  A  not-too- 
distant  aircraft  manufacturing  company  Is 
150  per  cent  for  the  war.  But  Oregon,  without 
war  Industries  of  consequence,  has  more  con- 
gressmen opposing  the  war  than  any  other 
state  In  the  Union. 

Unemployment  in  this  area  stands  at  5.7 
per  cent.  A  labor  analyst  reports  that  if  our 
boys  were  not  in  Vietnam,  unemployment 
would  probably  be  7  per  cent.  Labor  unions 
have  come  out  for  the  war. 

In  1964  our  military  manpower  stood  at 
over  2' 2  million.  Yet  when  escalation  began, 
the  overwhelming  number  of  casualties  were 
of  boys  between  18  and  21,  barely  out  of 
high  school,  drafted  because  they  had  neither 
the  vote  nor  money  with  which  to  defend 
themselves.  Where  were  the  2 "2  million  pro- 
fessionals? Undoubtedly  our  general  and  the 
blue-ribbon  coonmlttee  generals  will  die  in 
bed. 

And  personal  income  (involving  us  all) 
is  rising  annually  at  about  3.5  per  cent.  How 
many  of  us  turned  lights  on  "in  support  of 
our  ixjys"  in  brand  new  model  cars? 

A  simple  device  might  bring  us  to  our 
senses  Subject  all  men  between  21  and  55 
to  the  draft  on  a  lottery  basis  with  abso- 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  HONORS 
GEORGE  MEANY  AND  REAFFIRMS 
AMERICA'S  COMMITMENT  TO 
PROGRESS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  last  Pri- 
day.  President  Johnson  made  a  surprise 
visit  to  New  York  to  honor  one  of  the 
great  leaders  in  the  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican labor  movement — Mr.  George 
Meany. 

Mr.  Meany  was  honored  by  the  Jewish 
Labor  Committee  for,  in  President  John- 
son's words,  a  lifelong  belief  "that  what 
is  good  for  America  is  good  for  American 
labor." 

The  President  used  this  memorable  oc- 
casion to  reaffirm  the  administration's 
commitment  to  champion  the  causes 
that  men  like  George  Meany  have 
worked  so  hard  and  long  to  bring  to  frui- 
tion. 

These  national  needs — better  housing, 
better  education,  better  health,  better 
cities,  cleaner  air  and  water — will  be 
met. 

I  ought  to  tell  you  and  tell  the  country 
tonight  that  we  can  meet  our  commit- 
ments, and  we  can  keep  our  word  at  home 
and  abroad — and  we  will — 

The  President  declared. 
Our  problems  are  great — 

Lyndon  Johnson  said — 
but  America's  resources  are  much  great- 
er— and  they  Include  the  great  human 
and  moral  resources  of  the  American  labor 
movement.  We  can,  if  we  will,  find  the 
means  to  answer  the  most  pressing  human 
problems  in  America  and  the  world  tonight. 

I  commend  the  President  for  these 
sentiments.  I  commend  him  for  what  he 
has  said  about  the  domestic  economy.  I 
make  no  comment  about  his  views  on 
foreign  policy  because  my  views  In  dis- 
agreement are  well  known.  Nonetheless, 
I  commend  him  for  the  position  he  took 
with  regard  to  domesitc  economy  and  for 
his  verj'  deserved  commendation  of 
George  Meany. 

I  proudly  join  with  the  President  In 
the  belief  that  in  unity  and  purpose  and 
will,  the  American  people  can  master  the 
challenges  of  contemporary  life  at  home 
and  abroad.  I  also  join  him  in  honoring 
George  Meany  whose  great  record  in 
support  of  the  free  labor  movement  In 
the  United  States  Is  his  great  monument 
of  public  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  President  Johnson's  address 
to  the  Jewish  Labor  Committee  on  last 
Friday  evening. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Remarks  by  the  President  at  Meeting  of 

Jewish     Labor    Committee,     New     York 

City.  November  9,  1967 

Mr.  Meany,  Secretary  Wlrtz,  Senator  Javlts. 
Mr.  Randolph.  Mrs.  Melr.  David  Dublnsky. 
Members  of  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council, 
ladles  and  gentlemen: 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  tonight  to  join 
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witb  the  Jewish  Labor  Committee  in  honor- 
is a  great  American.  The  fact  that  I  am 
3e  bears  out  an  old  New  York  advertising 
dogan:  "You  don't  have  to  be  Jewish  to 
enjoy  George  Meany." 

When  Mr.  Dublnsky  had  told  me  that  he 
and  George  Meany  were  going  to  be  here  In 
tbe  same  room  together  tonight  I  naturally 
gssumed  It  would  be  for  a  gin  rummy  game. 

That  game,  you  know,  has  been  played  for 
maDV  years  under  very  special  rules.  The 
really  special  thing  Is  that  George  doesn't 
Snow  Dave's  rules  and  Dave  doesn't  know 
George's  rules. 

Someone  once  called  this  contest  "the  old- 
est, established,  permanent,  floating  gin  game 
in  the  world." 

It  has.  In  fact,  been  going  on  for  almost  30 
vears  In  every  convention  site  in  America, 
Vberever  men  who  speak  for  labor  have 
gathered.  But  one  very  important  thing 
should  be  pointed  out  here  tonight :  Between 
gin  sessions.  American  history  has  been  re- 
gjade — always  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

George  Meany  has  been  busy  remaking 
American  history  since  his  young  manhood. 

Some  of  you  may  remember  what  life  was 
like  in  New  York  in  those  days  when  George 
Meany  was  a  young  man.  It  was  in  1910— 
two  years  after  I  was  born — when  Mike 
Meany's  16-year-old  son  George  became  a 
plumber's  apprentice  in  the  Bronx.  Down- 
town that  year — in  the  garment  dlstrlct^six- 
year-old  children  were  working  In  the  swe.it- 
shops.  and  when  the  workers  asked  for  a  day 
off  every  week,  the  bosses  said:  "If  you  don't 
come  in  on  Sunday,  don't  come  In  on  Mon- 
day." 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  things  are  different 
now — and  they  are  different  In  part  because 
George  Meany  has  fought  the  good  fight.  He 
has  fought  it  in  good  company — he  has 
fought  It  with  a  band  of  dedicated  men  and 
women  across  this  country  who  knew  that 
America  could  not  become  great  unless  its 
workers  could  live  and  labor  in  dignity. 
They  were  men  like  Mr.  Dublnsky,  Mr.  Stul- 
berg,  Mr.  HlUman,  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Bill  Green, 
Phil  Murray,  Phil  Randolph,  John  L.  Lewis 
and  a  number  of  others  who  I  don't  have 
time  to  mention  tonight. 

These  men  fought  and  worked — and  in 
time,  their  dreams  came  true:  the  minimum 
wage,  the  forty-hour  week,  the  right  to  or- 
ganize, the  right  to  bargain  or  strike,  the 
child  labor  laws,  safer  working  conditions, 
social  security. 

But  there  is  more  to  the  story — there  Is 
very  much  more. 

By  the  time  George  Meany  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  AFL  In  1953,  some  critics  were 
saying  that  the  labor  movement  had  gone 
soft.  They  said  that  it  had  lost  its  fighting 
spirit — that  it  sold  out  for  a  few  more  dol- 
lars, two  weeks  of  vacation,  and  a  house  in 
the  suburbs. 

George  Meany  had  a  different  Idea.  He  saw 
new  battles  to  fight.  He  believes  that  what 
!s  good  for  America  is  good  for  American 
labor — and  that  is  why  we  have  come  here 
to  honor  him  tonight. 

Tonight  we  can  look  back — although 
George  Meany  never  looks  back — but  we 
can  look  back  and  we  can  count  our  vic- 
tories. Tonight  I  can  report  to  you,  not  about 
how  labor  has  fared  under  George  Meany's 
leadership — I  think  all  of  you  know  that — 
but  what  I  want  to  report  to  you  is  how 
America  has  fared  in  a  time  when  labor  has 
put  its  shoulder  to  the  work  of  social  justice. 

I  have  played  some  little  part  in  these 
efforts.  Together — 

We  have  fought  for  and  we  pvassed  through 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
through  the  law  of  the  land  one  civil  rights 
bill  and  a  second  civil  rights  bill,  and  a  third 
civil  rights  bin.  George  Meany  and  the 
American  labor  movement  backed  every  single 
one  of  them  to  the  hilt  every  time. 

We  fought  for  and  we  passed  Medicare. 
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George  Meany  was  there  for  the  battle — and 
he  was  there  for  the  victory. 

We  fought  for  and  we  passed  the  greatest 
series  of  education  bills  In  history — 36  In 
all — and  George  Meany's  leadership  helped 
that  cause  to  triumph. 

We  fought  for  and  we  launched  a  war  on 
poverty.  When  that  war  began,  George  Meany 
was  already  a  five-star  general. 

Now,  the  struggle  for  progress  and  reform 
In  America  has  never  been  easy  George 
Meany  will  testify  to  that.  And  I  can  tell 
you  tonight  that  it  Is  not  easy  going  now. 

On  the  one  hand  Is  the  old  coalition  of 
stand-patters  and  nay-sayers. 

They  never  wanted  to  do  anything.  But  this 
year  they  say  they  can't  do  it  because  of 
Vietnam.  That  Is  Just  pure  bunk. 

This  crowd  was  against  progress  before 
Vietnam.  They  are  against  progress  tonight 
and  they  will  be  against  progress  tomorrow. 
And  they  will  be  against  it  when  the  war  Is 
over  and  when  It  Is  nothing  but  a  dim 
memory. 

And  far  off  at  the  end  of  the  political  spec- 
trum, there  are  those  who  say,  "What  America 
has  built  Is  rotten.  Let's  tear  it  apart." 

I  say  they  are  wrong.  They  will  be  WTong 
tomorrow. 

I  ought  to  tell  you  and  tell  the  country 
tonight  that  we  can  meet  our  commitments, 
and  we  can  keep  our  word  at  home  and 
abroad — and  we  will. 

The  world  has  lived  through  two  remark- 
able decades  since  World  War  11.  In  those 
years,  two  htuidred  million  Americans  and 
"hundreds  of  millions  of  other  men  in  other 
countries  have  found  a  measure  of  dignity, 
security,  and  freedom.  Why?  In  great  part, 
because  this  nation  will  be  willing  to  make — 
and  to  meet — commitments  far  from  ovir 
shores. 

Tonight  as  we  meet  here  in  peace  and 
safety  our  commitment  to  a  small  and  dis- 
tant country  in  Southeast  Asia  is  being 
tested.  And  along  with  it,  America  Itself 
is  being  tested  on  the  anvil  of  war. 

If  we  fall,  we  may  forfeit  our  hope  for 
world  stability.  We  may  risk  a  far  more  ter- 
rible war  in  the  future  because  we  didn't 
see  this  one  through. 

The  same  kind  of  Issues  are  at  stake  to- 
night in  the  Middle  East. 

The  last  thing  I  did  before  I  left  my  office 
and  kept  my  people  waiting  for  15  minutes 
was  to  review  a  series  of  messages  that  have 
great  importance  to  the  world  In  which  we 
live. 

There  in  the  Middle  East,  we  see  the  agony 
of  men  struggling  toward  peace  amid  the 
great  danger  of  war  hovering  all  around 
them.  We  see  people  who  have  been  threat- 
ened by  war^hot  and  cold — for  more  than 
20  years.  Peace — even  meaningful  negotia- 
tions— may  seem  remote  where  there  Is  so 
much  tension  and  where  there  is  so  much 
ancient  hostility. 

But  we  know  we  must  try  for  peace  until 
it  is  established.  We  know  that  we  must 
help  make  It  possible  for  men  and  women  to 
live  together  In  dignity  and  In  mutual  re- 
spect. We  know  that  failure  In  the  Middle 
East  can  condemn  the  children  of  that  region 
to  endless — -and  to  senseless — warfare. 

What  we  want  in  that  troubled  region — 
.America  wants  all  over  the  world. 

I  believe  that  Americans  can  defend  these 
precious  principles  abroad  without  relaxing 
and  giving  up  on  the  Job  we  need  to  do  at 
home. 

This  year  at  home  we  won  only  partial 
funding  of  a  Model  Cities  Bill.  But  before 
long,  with  your  support,  we  are  not  only 
going  to  have  a  Model  Cities  Bill ;  We  are 
going  to  have  model  cltles^-cltles  that  are 
a  credit  to  this  nation,  cities  where  the  races 
can  live  together  In  friendship;  where  a  life 
of  poverty  Is  not  the  Inevitable  fate  of 
children  who  are  born  In  It;  where  men  and 
women  can  walk  their  streets  without  fear — 
day  or  night. 

Americans    want — and    Americans    should 


have — cities  and  a  countryside  where  people 
drink  clean  water  and  where  people  breathe 
clean  air;  where  children  study  In  schools 
that  are  worthy  of  a  prosperous  and  a  hopye- 
ful  land  where  otir  gross  national  Income  will 
be  $850  billion  next  year. 

All  of  this  will  come — it  will  come  In 
time — but  It  will  never  come  easy.  It  will  not 
come  at  all  if  we  ever  yield  to  the  forces  of 
division  and  the  forces  of  paralyzing  dis- 
sension. And  let  me  tell  you.  my  friends — 
tonight,  those  forces  are  abroad  in  this  land 
at  this  hour.  They  are  the  enemies  of  con- 
structive action.  Men  who  want  to  move  this 
nation  forward  must  Join  up  in  resisting 
them. 

Our  problems  are  great.  But  America's 
resources  are  much  greater^and  they  in- 
clude the  great  human  and  moral  resources 
of  the  American  labor  movement.  We  can, 
if  we  will,  find  the  means  to  answer  the  most 
pressing  human  problems  in  America  and 
the  world  tonight. 
Let  me  give  you  one  example: 
Last  year,  under  the  leadership  of  that 
great  American,  Willard  Wirtz.  the  Labor 
Department  contracted  for  the  first  of  a 
series  of  programs  to  recruit  and  to  prepare 
young  men  to  qualify  for  apprenticeship 
training.  That  pilot  project — begun  right 
here  in  New  York  by  the  Taconlc  Foundation 
in  partnership  with  the  Workers  Defense 
League — showed  great  success.  It  enabled 
very  poor  boys  to  qualify  for  apprentice  slots 
in  unions,  and  it  worked,  because  New  York 
union  officials  helped  to  make  It  work. 

E.arlier  this  year,  on  the  basis  of  the  New 
York  story,  10  new  apprenticeship  training 
programs  were  launched  in  10  other  cities 
scattered  all  over  America. 

Tonight,  I  came  here  to  tell  you  that  we 
are  moving  forward  still  more.  Within  the 
next  few  days  six  more  cities  are  going  to 
have  these  programs — Dayton.  Oklahoma 
City.  Tulsa,  Denver,  Milwaukee.  Atlanta. 

Broadening  the  horizons  of  opportunity 
has  always  been  a  matter  of  great  concern 
for  the  man  whom  you  honor  so  widely  to- 
night, George  Meany.  He  understands  that 
America's  most  urgent  problems  are  also  the 
union's  most  urgent  problems.  Civil  rights, 
the  rights  of  the  poor,  the  rights  of  the  con- 
sumers, the  rights  of  citizens  to  a  pure  and 
safe  environment — all  of  these  constitute 
the  human  rights  of  human  beings  and  of 
our  fellow  Americans.  We  came  here  to  hon- 
or this  great  champion  of  human  rights  this 
evening. 

In  the  morning  a  little  after  7:00  o'clock 
I  will  take  off  for  a  trip  that  will  carry  me 
to  the  Aircraft  Carrier  Enterprise  out  on  the 
shores  of  California.  I  will  visit  the  Amer- 
icans in  the  Navy,  Army.  Coast  Guard  and 
the  .^Ir  Force  before  I  come  back  on  Sunday. 
We  will  see  veterans  who  have  protected 
our  freedom  tomorrow.  But  we  came  here 
tonight  to  see  the  veterans  In  civilian  clothes 
who  protected  It  for  this  century. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  George  Meany  has 
realized  all  along  with  most  trade  unionists 
that  as  we  stand  at  the  outer  frontier  of 
disorder  in  Southeast  Asia,  we  stand  also  at 
the  inner  frontier  of  disorder  In  our  cities. 
This  is  not  merely  a  question  of  fighting 
in  Vietnam  or  not  merely  a  question  of 
policing  our  cities. 

A  leader  is  always  Impelled  by  a  vision 
that  Is  driven  by  an  Inner  conviction  that  a 
new  world  can  be  built. 

Thus,  George  Meany.  and  the  other  pio- 
neers of  the  great  American  labor  movement, 
have  never  taken  the  time  to  relax  In  a  rec- 
ord of  the  past  accomplishment. 

They  are  not  concerned  very  much  with 
what  has  happened  in  the  past  two  centuries. 
They  are  concerned  with  that  century  that 
is  coming  up  that  begins  In  1976  and  what 
happens  In  the  next  one  hundred  years. 

They  are  constantly  driving  the  road  for- 
ward Into  the  unchartered  wilderness : 

They  are  working  to  solve  the  novel  prob- 
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lems  of  the  world's  great  urban  Industrial 
society. 

A  society  of  many  peoples,  a  society  of 
many  religions,  a  society  of  many  and  varied 
dreams  and  hopes — 

A  society  of  strong  minded  free  men  and 
women  who  have  time  and  time  demon- 
strated— despite  the  recurring  prophesies  of 
disaster— and  the  voices  of  calamity,  the 
critic  and  complalner — that  their  dedication 
to  the  principles  of  democratic  life  Is 
stronger  than  their  economic  and  social  In- 
terests—stronger than  their  social  and  re- 
ligious prejudices. 

As  I  walked  through  my  plane  this  evening 
I  had  a  letter  delivered  to  me  from  a  friend 
of  mine  In  another  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

He   said:    "My    Dear   Mr.    President      The 
Lord   should   feel   good   about   this  Nation's 
achievements  exhibited  this  last  week- 
One,  two  Negroes  elected  as  mayors  of  two 
of  our  greates:  cities; 

Two.  the  first  Negro  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  politely  and  wisely 
questioning  the  Assistant  Attorney  Genera'l 
Of  Alabama  who  was  arguing  a  segregation 
case  before  the  Court; 

Three.  Just  now  the  Negro  Senator  from 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  moved 
the  admission  to  the  Bar  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Of  the  United  States  of  his  friend  a 
white  lawyer, 

and  I  know  that  when  on  October  21 
standing  on  the  stage  of  Constitution  Hall 
Pablo  Casals  embraced  a  Negro  girl  who  was 
a  member  of  the  fine  Howard  UniversUv 
Chorus  the  Lord  must  have  smiled. 

Only  a  few  yeirs  ago  that  stage  was  barred 
from  Marion  Anderson.  I  hope.  Mr.  President 
you  feel  good  deep  down  in  your  heart  about 
helpmg  to  make  all  of  this  possible  I  am 
sure  history  will  recogmze  that  part  and  that 
unique  role  in  the  great  progress  that  man- 
kind has  made." 

I  feel  deeply  in  the  debt  of  the  Jewish 
committee  for  recognizing  that  role  that  this 
great  leader  of  social  justice  has  coura- 
geously carried  on  all  these  years  throughout 
this  country. 

That  Is  why  I  came  here  tonight  at  the 
end  of  a  long  day— and  the  beginning  of 
another  one— to  say  that  much  has  been 
written  about  him.  about  his  being  tough 
He  tries  to  look  that  way  sometimes  I  think 
when  he  is  talking  to  me. 

About  how  hard-boiled  he  is— well  he 
said  of  himself  and  of  his  trade  union,  "that 
anybody  who  has  any  doubt  of  the  ingenuity 
and  resourcefulness  of  a  plumber  never  got 
a  bill  from  one." 

In  adversity,  the  family  will  always  come 
a  little  closer  together  and  as  the  lower  clouds 
hover  around  us  and  when  we  seek  peace 
throughout  the  world  we  seek  prosperity  at 
home,  and  we  have  all  the  problems— of 
health,  conservation,  and  human  rights— I 
think  It  is  good  that  we  could  be  here  and 
be  in  the  same  room  together  tonight. 

You  and  I  know  George  Meany.  We  know 
him  pretty  well.  'We  know  him  better  than 
those  who  think  he  Is  so  tough  and  hard- 
boiled.  He  Is  a  kind  man.  He  Is  a  warm  man. 

He  Is  a  thoughtful  gentleman.  I  never 
made  a  note  on  anything  he  ever  told  me 
because  he  always  told  me  what  he  meant 
and  meant  what  he  told  me — and  kept  his 
commitments  up  to  the  last. 

I  may  be  telUng  some  secrets  to  the  men 
who  he  negotiates  with.  But  to  his  fellow 
workers  In  the  labor  movement,  to  his  great 
friends,  the  Jewish  Committee,  I  tell  you 
no  secret  when  I  say  that  he  has  a  soft  touch 
when  the  people's  welfare  is  at  stake. 

Ho  Is  a  great  labor  leader.  He  is  a  greater 
American  leader.  And  I  feel  a  lot  better  be- 
cause I  took  the  time  to  come  here  tonight 
and  to  salute  him. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  REPORT  ON 
THE  STAIUS  OP  THE  NEGRO 
AMERICAN 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  last  week  re- 
leased a  report  on  the  status  of  the 
American  Negro  which  is  of  profound 
concern  to  every  citizen  of  this  country. 

The  study,  prepared  at  the  direction 
of  President  Johnson,  reports  the  gains 
and  the  gaps  in  the  economic  and  social 
status  of  the  Negro  citizen. 

It  depicts  how  far  major  segTnents  of 
the  American  Negro  population  have 
come  in  housing,  in  career  and  vocation- 
al opportunities,  in  schooling  and  college 
education. 

In  many  ways  the  picture  is  brighter 
for  millions  of  Negroes:  doors  to  oppor- 
tunity are  opening,  the  Negro  shares  in 
the  benefits,  as  well  as  the  burdens  of 
our  society. 

Yet,  the  tragic  side  of  this  report  un- 
derscores the  great  and  widening  gap 
between  the  haves  and  the  have-nots  in 
our  society. 

That  gap  is  alarming  and  dangerous. 

We  saw  the  calamitous  and  disastrous 
results  of  that  division  last  summer  in 
cities  across  this  Nation. 

One  theme  kept  running  through  my 
mind  as  I  went  through  this  crucial 
study — how  could  anyone  reading  these 
statistics  stand  up  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  oppose  an  antipoverty 
bill? 

How  could  anyone  oppose  a  rent  sup- 
plement program  or  cut  model  cities  ap- 
propriations to  a  level  of  ineffectiveness? 
How  could  anyone  oppose  an  extension 
of  civil  rights  laws?  How  could  anyone 
oppose  continuation  of  Federal  aid  to 
local  public  schools?  How  could  anyone 
oppose  increased  Federal  aid  to  help  the 
American  Negro  move  from  fourth-class 
citizenship  to  first-class  citizenship. 

But  there  are  men  who  do  oppose 
these  programs  of  President  Johnson. 

I  believe  they  are  wrong.  I  believe  they 
are  shortsighted.  I  believe  they  should 
support  the  President's  progi'ams  in  this 
domestic  area. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  a  clear  vision 
of  what  this  country  is.  and  what  it  could 
be  as  far  as  meeting  the  domestic  crisis 
is  concerned. 

He  shares  with  his  greatest  predeces- 
sors in  office  an  image  of  an  America — 
tranquil,  prosperous  and  rich  at  home, 
respected  and  magnanimous  abroad. 

I  urge  every  American  to  read  this  re- 
port commissioned  by  the  President,  en- 
titled "Social  and  Economic  Conditions 
of  the  Negroes  in  the  United  States,"  and 
then  reflect  on  what  we  have  done,  and 
how  much  more  we  must  do  to  achieve 
a  better  America. 

I  salute  the  President  for  his  wisdom 
in  having  this  report  written,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  the  full  text 
of  it  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Report 

on   socwl   and  economic  conditions  of 

Negroes   in   the   United   States,    Novem- 
ber 2.  1967 

This  summer.  I  asked  two  highly  respected 
government  statistical  agencies  to  draw  to- 
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gether  the  latest  and  most  relevant  data  con 
cerning  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of 
Negroes  in  America— the  bad  with  the  good' 
the  dlsapF>ointing  with  the  encouragine-l 
in  a  simple  format  that  could  be  ea^v 
understood.  ' 

That  report,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  o' 
Labor  Statistics  and  the  Census  Bureau  i« 
now  ready  and  I  commend  it  to  all  Ameri. 
cans  for  serious  study.  As  the  report  indi- 
cates,  no  set  of  statistics  can  present  a  com- 
plete  picture  of  all  aspects  of  life.  We  have 
not  yet  learned  to  measure  on  a  yardstick 
all  the  elements  that  contribute  to  a  sense 
of  equaUty  among  people.  Yet  much  can  b« 
learned  from  the  evidence  at  hand. 

This  report,  as  I  view  It,  backo  up  neither 
of  the  extreme  positions  that  emerged  in  tie 
wake  of  the  summer  disturbances.  It  does  not 
confirm  the  diagnosis  of  bleakness  and  de- 
spair: that  there  has  been  no  recent  progress 
for  Negroes  In  America  and  that  violence  is 
therefore  a  logical  remedy.  It  does  not  con- 
firm the  opposite  view:  that  "Negroes  have 
been  given  too  much." 

We  know  those  views  to  be  fruitless.  Thi^ 
refwrt  shows  them  to  be  false  as  well. 

Par  from  showing  "no  progress",  the  pic- 
ture  revealed  Is  one  of  substantial  progress. 
As  the  nation  rode  a  great  tide  of  social  ana 
economic  prosperity  over  the  past  seven  years. 
Negroes  in  America  not  only  kept  up"  with 
the  general  advance,  but  in  important  ways 
moved  ahead  of  it.  In  education,  in  (xcupa- 
tlons,  in  income,  in  housing,  most  Negroes 
have  made  gains  over  the  past  few  years. 
Today,  for  the  first  time,  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  Negroes  in  America  are  moving  into 
the  middle  class. 

But  that  Is  only  one  of  the  meanings  In  this 
data,  and  taken  alone  it  is  of  only  limlteci 
value.  The  second  meaning  is  grim. 

The  gap  between  Negro  and  white  levels  of 
living  in  America  is  still  large  despite  prog- 
ress. What  is  most  troubling  is  that  in  many 
of  the  worst  slum  areais  of  America.  life  is 
not  getting  better  for  Negroes — ^it  is  getting 
worse. 

Any  set  of  data  is  subject  to  a  wide  variety 
of  interpretations,  and  I  am  sure  that  this 
report  will  not  be  an  exception.  I  have  farmed 
my  own  judgment  about  Us  deeper  meaning 

The  Negro  progress  made  over  the  p.ist  sue 
years  was  earned  by  millions  of  Negro  Ameri- 
cans going  to  school,  getting  better  jobs, 
making  higher  wages — motivated  by  the  same 
drives  for  a  better  tomorrow  that  motivated 
white  Americans  during  this  period  of  eco- 
nomic expansion.  Government  helped  by 
opening  doors  of  opportunity.  Our  civil  rights 
laws  have  opened  doors  to  jobs,  schools, 
housing,  public  accommodations  and  voter 
participation  that  were  once  closed  to  Ne- 
groes. Manpower  training  programs  have 
opened  doors  for  skill  im.provement.  Aid  to 
education  is  providing  better  schools  with 
better  teachers  and  better  facilities.  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  and  other  programs  are  opsning 
the  way  to  better  health. 

The  American  system  places  a  premium  on 
individual  enterprise  and  initiative.  The  data 
in  this  report  show  again  that  when  people 
have  a  chance  to  better  themselves — they  will 
better  themselves. 

The  data  show  that  our  Job  Is  not  ended. 
Millions  of  Americans — whites  as  well  as  Ne- 
groes, children  as  well  as  adtilts,  in  every 
region  of  the  nation — remain  unreached  by 
the  opportunities  of  the  day. 

In  the  urban  areas — large  cities  particu- 
larly—as I  have  pointed  out  time  and  time 
again,  the  nation  faces  a  major  problem. 
Successful  Negroes  are  moving  out  of  the 
worst  slum  areas,  leaving  behind  commu- 
nities that  are  inhabited  largely  by  the  de- 
prived, the  unskilled,  the  handicapped  and 
new  immigrants  from  the  rural  South.  It 
makes  ail  the  more  urgent  that  the  federal 
programs  for  reclaiming  these  slums  be  ade- 
quately funded.  We  must  put  our  country 
first  by  giving  top  priority  to  the  problems  of 
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cities.  This  must  be  without  regard  to 

^he°dau'Vn"this  report  show  that  people 
.-;  make  progress,  great  progress,  when  they 
SLTthe  opportunity  to  do  so.  Our  job  In  the 
^mme  davs  and  the  coming  years  is  to  con- 
UnT  and'  to  intensify  our  efforts  to  offer 
npoDle  a  chance. 
Ut  us  get  on  with  the  Job. 

cnrlAL  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDFTIONS  OF  NEGBOES 

^THE  UNITED  States.  October  1967 

PREFACE 

This  report  Is  the  Joint  work  of  the  Bureau 
nf  the  Census  and  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtistics 
.raff  Herman  P.  Miller  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
rensus  and  Dorothy  K.  Newman  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  directed  the  project 
and  prepared  the  text. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  especially  the 
contributions  of  Mrs.  Nampeo  D.  R.  McKen- 
nev  of  the  Census  Bureau  and  Mrs.  Sylvia  S. 
Sma'l  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Much  of  the  material  in  this  report  was 
assembled  from  other  agencies  whose  person- 
nel conUlbuted  willingly  and  with  the  exer- 
cise of  outstanding  professional  Judgment. 
We  are  deeply  grateful  to  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  the 
Veteraiis  Administration.  Respected  and 
Imowledgeable  private  sources,  such  as  the 
Southern  Regional  Council,  the  Potomac  In- 
stitute, and  Ebony  Magazine,  filled  gaps  in 
our  knowledge  about  voting  and  voter  par- 
ticipation. To  all  of  these  and  others  who 
provided  guidance  we  wish  to  express  ap- 
preciation. 

Arthur  M.  Ross, 
CommissioneT, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

A.   Ross    ECKLER, 

Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 
(JIote. — In  this  report  data  are  shown  for 
both  the  "Negro"  population  and  for  the 
"nonwhlte"  population  as  a  whole.  In  both 
text  and  tables  the  term  "Negro"  is  used  only 
when  the  relevant  data  are  available  ex- 
clusively for  Negroes.  The  term  "nonwhlte" 
is  used  whenever  data  for  Negroes  alone  are 
not  available  or  not  available  over  the  pe- 
riod of  time  shown.  Generally,  statistics  for 
the  national  nonwhlte  population  reflect  the 
condition  of  Negroes,  since  about  92  percent 
of  the  nonwhlte  population   is  Negro.) 

INTRODUCTION 

This  is  a  statistical  report  about  the  social 
and  economic  condition  of  the  Negro  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States.  It  shows  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  during  recent 
years  in  income,  employment,  education, 
housing,  health  and  other  major  aspects  of 
life.  The  report  was  prepared  Jointly  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census. 

Virtually  all  of  the  statistics  are  from  the 
census  or  from  Federal  Government  studies 
designed  and  conducted  by  technical  ex- 
perts. Many  of  the  figures  have  been  previ- 
ously published.  Others  are  scheduled  to 
appear  soon  in  regularly  recurring  govern- 
ment reports.  Some  of  the  data  were  tabu- 
lated specially  for  this  report. 

The  aim  throughout  has  been  to  assemble 
data  to  be  used  by  government  agencies  at 
all  levels,  and  by  the  general  public,  to  help 
develop  Informed  Judgments  on  how  the 
Negro  is  faring  in  this  country. 

A  statistical  report  cannot  present  the 
complete  picture  because  it  is  necessarily 
limited  to  those  aspects  of  life  which  can  be 
measured.  Many  elements  which  are  crucial 
for  a  dignified  life  in  a  society  of  equals  can- 
not be  measured.  Yet  much  can  be  learned 
from  a  careful  examination  of  the  factual 
evidence  at  hand. 

The  statistics  provide  a  mixed  picture. 
There  are  signs  of  great  improvement  In  some 
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sections  and  of  deterioration  in  others.  The 
data  show  that  large  numbers  of  Negroes  are 
for  the  first  time  in  American  history  enter- 
ing into  the  middle-income  bracket  and  into 
better  environments  in  which  to  raise  their 
families. 

Yet  others  remain  trapped  in  the  poverty 
of  the  slums,  their  living  conditions  either 
unchanged  or  deteriorating. 

The  kaleidoscopic  pattern  begins  to  make 
sense  only  when  we  stop  thinking  of  the 
Negro  as  a  homogeneous,  undifferentiated 
group  and  begin  to  think  of  Negroes  as  indi- 
viduals who  differ  widely  in  their  aspira- 
tions, abilities,  experiences  and  opportunities. 

Millions  of  Negroes  have  uprooted  them- 
selves in  search  of  better  jobs,  greater  free- 
dom and  wider  horizons.  Many  have  taken 
advantage  of  education  and  training  pro- 
grams In  recent  years.  The  fact  that  these 
opportunities  exist,  and  that  large  numbers 
of  Negroes  are  using  them,  proves  that  there 
are  open  avenues  of  upward  mobility  in 
our  society.  Many  who  were  at  the  bottom 
are  finding  their  way  up  the  economic  lad- 
der. 

The  substantial  Improvement  in  the  na- 
tisnal  averages  for  Negroes  In  Income,  em- 
ployment, education,  housing  and  other 
subjects  covered  in  this  report  reflect  the 
widespread  nature  of  the  social  and  economic 
gains  experienced  by  most  Negroes  in  recent 
years. 

Yet,  large  numbers  are  living  In  areas 
where  conditions  are  growing  worse. 

In  part,  the  deterioration  in  the  poorest 
Negro  neighborhoods  reflects  the  fact  that 
these  areas  are  constantly  losing  their  most 
successful  people  to  better  neighborhoods, 
leaving  behind  the  most  impoverished.  As  a 
first  home  in  the  city,  these  areas  also  at- 
tract rural  newcomers  who  come  with  the 
hope — as  did  immigrants  of  previous  gen- 
erations— of  making  a  better  living,  but  with 
few  skills  to  equip  them  for  urban  life. 

This  complicated  pattern  of  progress 
mixed  with  some  retrogression  makes  it 
hazardous  to  generalize  about  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  Negroes  In  America. 
The  statistics  show  dramatic  achievements; 
they  also  reveal  a  large  remaining  gap  be- 
tween the  circumstances  of  whites  and  Ne- 
groes. 

The  single  most  Important  fact  In  the 
economic  life  of  most  Americans — white  and 
Negro  alike — Is  the  great  productivity  of  our 
economy.  Millions  of  Negroes  who  just  a  few 
years  ago  had  small  Jobs,  small  Incomes  and 
even  smaller  hopes  have  made  considerable 
gains. 

Although  Negro  family  income  remains 
low  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  pop- 
ulation, the  incomes  of  both  whites  and 
Negroes  are  at  an  all-time  high  and  during 
the  last  year  the  gap  between  the  ttoo  groups 
ha.s  stgniflcantly  narrowed. 

Still,  despite  the  gains,  Negro  family  in- 
come is  only  58 'r  of  white  Income.  A  ma- 
jority of  Negro  families  still  live  In  the 
Southern  Region  where  incomes  are  far  be- 
low the  national  average  and  where  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  them  are  more  re- 
stricted than  elsewhere.  Outside  the  South, 
Negroes  do  much  better.  In  the  Northeast 
Region — the  median  family  Income  for 
Negro  families  is  $5,400 — two-thirds  the 
white  median;  in  the  North  Central  area, 
the  income  of  Negro  families  is  $5,900 — 
about  three-fourths  the  white  media. 

Today,  over  28%  of  the  nonwhite*  families 
receive  more  than  $7,000  a  year — rrusre  than 
double  the  proportion  with  incomes  that 
high  seven  years  ago,  as  measured  in  con- 
stant dollars  taking  into  account  changes 
in  prices.  Outside  the  Southern  Re0ov,  the 


•Data  for  "Negroes"  were  used  where  avail- 
able; in  all  other  cases  the  data  are  shown 
for  "nonwhltes."  Statistics  for  "nonwhites" 
generally  reflect  the  condition  of  Negroes. 


percentage  of  Negro  families  leith  incomes 
of  $7,000  or  more  rises  to  38'~c. 

The  Incidence  of  poverty  among  nonwhlte 
families  remains  high,  with  about  one  out  of 
three  classified  as  poor.  Still,  Just  six  years 
ago  one  out  of  two  of  the  nonwhlte  families 
were  poor.  Last  year,  the  number  of  non- 
whites  in  poverty  was  reduced  by  151,000 
families.  The  majority  of  nonwhites  who  are 
poor  work  for  a  living  and  are  not  dependent 
upon  welfare  assistance. 

Whites  and  Negroes  have  both  benefited 
from  the  prosperous  conditions  of  recent 
years.  Continued  prosperity  for  more  than 
six  years  htis  brought  with  it  increased  job 
opportunities.  Many  who  had  been  out  of 
work  have  moved  into  jobs;  others  who 
worked  only  part  time  are  now  worlting  full 
time  or  over  time;  and  still  others  who  were 
employed  at  menial  tasks  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  for  upgrading  their 
skills  or  status. 

Unemployment  rates  for  nonwhites  are 
still  twice  those  of  whites,  but  the  level  for 
both  groups  has  dropped  dramatically.  For 
nonwhite  married  men,  who  are  the  chief 
providers  in  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  non- 
white  homes,  the  unemployment  rate 
dropped  at  a  faster  rate  than  for  white 
married  men  during  the  last  five  years  and 
now  stands  at  about  3Vi'"c. 

Despite  the  decline  in  the  unemployment 
rate,  nonwhlte  males  are  somewhat  more 
likely  to  be  "not  in  the  labor  force."  that 
Is,  neither  working  nor  looking  for  work. 

Further,  unemployment  has  not  decreased 
sharply  everywhere.  Teenage  unemployment 
continues  very  high  at  26^c.  In  one  of  the 
worst  areas  of  Cleveland  ( Hough  i  unemploy- 
ment rates  from  1960  to  1965  moved  down- 
ward less  than  2  points— and  remained  at 
14'~c  In  1965.  The  subemployment  rate,  which 
reflects  part-time  work,  discouraged  workers, 
and  low-paid  workers,  was  33  ^r  in  1966  In 
the  "worst"  areas  of  nine  large  cities. 

The  decline  in  unemployment  and  the  rise 
in  income  reflected  an  expanding  range  of 
well-paying  jobs.  The  number  of  nonwhites 
in  professional,  white-collar  and  skilled  jobs 
went  up  by  nearly  half  during  the  past  six 
years. 

Even  with  this  substantial  progress,  it 
should  be  noted  that  Negroes  are  still  far 
less  likely  to  be  in  the  better  jobs.  For  the 
first  time,  however,  the  numbers  of  Negroes 
moving  into  good  jobs  has  been  of  sizeable 
proportions.  Since  1960.  there  has  been  a  net 
increase  of  about  250.000  nonwhlte  profes- 
sional and  managerial  workers,  280,000  cleri- 
cal and  sales  workers,  190,000  craftsmen,  and 
160,000  operatives  in  the  steel,  automobile, 
and  other  durable  goods  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. There  was  a  net  Increase  of  nearly 
900,000  nonwhite  workers  in  jobs  that  tend 
to  have  good  pay  or  status  during  the  past 
six  years.  Yet,  many  Negroes  remain  behind: 
a  nonwhite  man  is  still  about  three  times  as 
likely  as  a  white  man  to  be  in  a  low-paying 
job  as  a  laborer  or  service  worker. 

Education  has  often  been  considered  as 
the  key  to  economic  success  in  our  society. 
Recent  improvements  for  nonwhites  in  this 
area  parallel  those  previously  described  in 
employment  and  income. 

Six  years  ago,  nonwhlte  young  men  aver- 
aged two  years  less  schooling  than  white 
young  men".  Today  the  gap  is  only  one-half 
year,  Nonwhite  teenage  boys  are  completing 
"high  school  and  going  into  college  in  in- 
creasing proportions,  and  for  the  first  time 
the  typical  nonwhlte  young  man  can  be  said 
to  be  a  high  school  graduate. 

Despite  the  gains  in  "years  of  education 
attained,"  the  only  data  available  that  deal 
with  the  "level  of  achievement"  show  a  major 
gap:  Negro  students  test  out  at  substan- 
tially lower  levels  than  white  youths;  up  to 
3  years  less  In  the  twelfth  grade.  Further, 
about  43  9"^  of  Negro  youth  are  rejected  for 
military  service  because  of  "mental"  reasons, 
compared  with  an  8%  rate  for  white  youth. 
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One  of  the  encouraging  signs  revealed  by 
this  statistical  study  is  the  very  active  par- 
ticipation of  Negroes  in  voting  and  registra- 
tion. 

Outside  of  the  South,  almost  as  large  a 
proportion  of  Negro  as  whlt«  adults  voted  In 
the  1964  Presidential  election.  Almost  70% 
of  all  registered  Negroes  voted  In  the  1966 
Congressional  election.  By  1966  there  were 
over  140  Negroes  In  State  legislatures,  almost 
triple  the  number  four  years  earlier. 

One  of  the  somber  notes  sounded  by  this 
report  concerns  the  increase  in  residential 
segregation:  a  survey  of  12  cities  in  which 
special  censuses  have  been  taken  shows  in- 
creased  rates  of  segregation  in  eight  cities. 

But  perhaps  the  most  distressing  evidence 
presented  in  this  report  indicates  that  con- 
ditions are  stagnant  or  deteriorating  in  the 
poorest  areas. 

About  half  a  million  poor  Negro  families— 
10  --  of  the  total— have  lived  all  their  lives 
In  rural  areas  with  very  limited  opportunities 
for  Improvement  in  education,  employment, 
housing  or  income, 

Another  10%— half  a  million  Negro  fami- 
lies—have incomes  below  the  poverty  line 
and  live  In  poor  neighborhoods  of  large 
central  cities.  This  tenth  lives  in  compara- 
tively wretched  conditions— many  have  poor 
housing;  a  sizeable  proportion  are  "broken 
families":  thev  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  Job 
ladder;  and  they  have  \.he  highest  unem- 
plovment  rates. 

The  unevenness  of  social  and  economic 
progress  among  Negroes  can  be  seen  most 
dramatically  in  the  re.<<uits  of  the  Census  that 
'.cas  taken  in  Cleveland  two  years  ago. 

Outside  of  the  poor  neighborhoods  In 
Cleveland,  Negro  families  made  major  gains 
between  1960  and  1965,  Average  incomes 
rnse.  the  Incidence  of  poverty  and  the  num- 
ber of  broken  families  were  reduced. 

But  in  the  poorest  neighborhoods,  all  of 
these  social  Indicators  showed  decline. 

In  Hough,  which  is  one  of  the  worst  of  the 
poor  neighborhoods,  the  incidence  of  poverty 
Increased,  the  proportion  of  broken  homes 
increased,  and  the  male  unemployment  rat« 
was  virtually  unchanged,  A  similar  study  was 
made  in  various  neighborhoods  In  South  Los 
Angeles  after  the  riot  In  Watts  several  years 
ago.  and  showed  much  the  same  pattern. 

Despite  the  general  improvement  in  the 
conditions  of  life  for  Negroes  nationally,  con- 
ditions have  grown  worse  In  places  like  Hough 
and  Watts.  As  Negro  families  succeed,  they 
tend  to  move  out  of  these  economically  and 
socially  depressed  areas  to  better  neighbor- 
hoods where  they  and  their  children  have  the 
opportunity  to  lead  a  better  life.  They  leave 
behind  increasing  problems  of  deprivation  in 
the  heart  of  our  largest  cities. 

The  facts  In  this  report  thus  show  a  mix- 
ture of  sound  and  substantial  progress,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  large  unfulfilled  needs  on 
the  other.  They  do  not  warrant  complacency. 
Neither  do  they  justify  pessimism  or  despair. 

I,    POPULATION     DISTREBtmON 

The  percent  of  Negroes  in  the  total  popula- 
tion has  remained  about  the  same  since  the 
turn  of  the  century, 

TOTAL   AND   NEGRO   POPULATION,    1900.   1940,   1950.   1960 
AND  1966 
[In  ttiillionsj 


Total 


Negro 


Percent 
Negro 


1900'     760 

1940  1 1317 

19501 150.7 

1960 179  3 

1966 1«3 


8.8 

12,9 
15,0 
18,8 

21,5 


12 
10 
10 
U 

u 


>  Data  exclude  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Source;  US,  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Despite     Negroes'     substantial     migration 

from  the  South  during  the  past  26  years,  55 

percent  of  all  Negroes  still  live  In  the  South, 


PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  POPULATION,  BY  REGION, i  1940,  1950,  1960.  AND  1966 


Negro 

White 

1940' 

1950  > 

1960 

1966 

1940 ; 

1950' 

1960 

1966 

United  States 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

27 
59 

100 

100 

South 

North 

77 
22 

68 
28 

60 
34 

55 
37 

27 
62 

27 
56 

28 

55 

Northeast 

North  central 

a 
u 

1 

13 
15 

15 
18 

17 

20 

29 
33 

28 
31 

26 

30 

26 
29 

West  

4 

6 

8 

11 

14 

16 

17 

1  Except  where  noted  when  data  for  regions  are  shown  in  this  and  succeeding  tables,  the  standard  census  definition  for  each  rejion 
IS  used.  In  that  definition,  the  South  includes  the  States  of  the  Old  Confederacy  as  well  as  Delaware,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Ken- 
tucky. Maryland.  Oklahorna.  and  West  Virginia. 

-  Data  exclude  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 

Note:  In  this  report,  numbers  or  percentages  may  net  always  add  to  totals,  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 

Tlie  percent  of  Negroes  has  been  declining  urbs — 27,7  million  In  a  total  Increase  of  35,6 
In  the  South  and  rising  elsewhere,  Negroes,      million. 

POPULATIOr^  CHANGE  BY  LOCATION,  INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE 
f^ETROPOLlTAN  AREAS.  1950-66 


nevertheless,  are  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
population  in  the  North  and  West,  but  20 
percent  In  the  South. 

NEGROES  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  THE  TOTAL  POPULATION 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  EACH  REGION.  1940,  1950, 
1960,  AND  1966 


1940'  19501   1960    1966 


United  States \0  10 

South 24  22 

North 5  I 

Northeast. *  I 

North-central 4  b 

West 1  3 


11 

21 
7 
7 
7 
4 


11 

20 
8 
8 
8 
5 


1  Data  exclude  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Source:  US,  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  ot  the  Census. 

A  net  total  of  3.7  million  non whites  left 
the  South  for  other  United  States  regions 
between  1940  and  1966. 

ESTIMATED  NET  MIGRATION,'  BY  REGION,  194(^66 
|ln  thousandsl 


Nonwhite 


White 


South 

All  other  regions. 


-3,704 
-1-3, 722 


-1-930 
-1-5.084 


1  Includes  net  migration  from  abroad. 

Source:  US,    Department   of    Commerce.    Bureau    of    the 

Census.  

More  than  half  the  nonwhltes  but  only 
one-third  of  the  whites  living  In  metropoli- 
tan areas  in  1958  were  born  in  small  cities, 
towns,  rural  areas,  or  on  farms. 

PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  BY  BIRTHPLACE  OF  POPULATION 
LIVING  IN  METROPOLITAN  AREAS.  1958' 


Nonwhite       White 


Born  in; 

United    States 

Metropolitan    areas 
Small  cities,  towns,  and 
rural  


100 
46 

54 


100 
67 

33 


I  Later  data  are  not  available. 

Source:  US,  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

The  population  increase  among  Negroes 
since  1950  has  been  almost  all  In  central 
cities  of  metropolitan  areas— 5,6  million  In 
a  total  Increase  of  6,5  million.  On  the  other 
hand,  most  of  the  whites'  increase  has  been 
m    the   urban    fringe    or   metropolitan   sub- 


INumbers  in  millionsl 


Population 


Negro 


White 


1950    1960    1966    1950    1960    1966 


United  States.. 

Metropolitan  areas... 

Central  cities 

Urban  fringe 

Smaller  cities,  towns, 
and  rural.. 


15,0    13.8    21.5  135.2  158.8    170,8 
"8~4    1272    uTs    SoTs    99.7    1010 


6.5 
1.9 


9.7     12.1     45.5    47.7      46.4 
2.5      2.7    34.8    52.0     62.5 


5,7      6.7      6.7    54.8    59.2     61.8 


Change. 1950-66 


Negro 


White 


Number    Percent    Number    Percent 


United  States.. 

Metropolitan  areas... 

Central  cities 

Urban  fringe 

Smaller  cities,  towns, 
and  rural 


6.5 

6.4 

5,6 
,8 


(') 


43 


77 


87 
42 


1 


35.6 
28.7 

.9 

27,7 


7.0 


26 


36 


2 
79 


13 


1  Rounds  to  less  than  500.000. 

Source:  U,S,  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

A  growing  majority  of  both  Negroes  and 
whites  live  In  metropolitan  areas.  The  Negroes 
in  metropolitan  areas  are  concentrated  in 
the  central  cities  where  56  percent  of  all 
Negroes  now  live.  Whites  live  predominantly 
outside  of  metropolitan  central  cities — either 
in  suburbs  or  small  places.  Only  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  white  population  is  in  central 
cities. 

PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  POPULATION  BY  LOCATION 
INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  METROPOLITAN  AREAS.  1950,  1960, 
AND  1966 


Negro 

White 

1950 

1960 

1966 

1950 

1960 

1966 

United  States.. 

Metropolitan  areas... 

Central  cities 

Urban  fringe 

Smaller  cities,  towns, 
and  rural 

100 
56 

43 

13 

44 

100 

65 

51 
13 

35 

100 

69 

56 
13 

31 

100 

59 

34 
26 

41 

100 

63 

30 
33 

37 

100 

64 

27 
37 

36 

I 
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Neeroes  today  are  20  percent  of  the  total 

''^B  ..„. ^1     „in<.-     (n     mpt.rODOlltan 


popi^ton  of  central  cities  in  metropolitan 
^^      compared   to   12  percent  In   1950, 


PERCENT  OF  ALL  NEGROES  IN  SELECTED  CITIES  LIVING  IN  CENSUS  TRACTS  GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO  PROPORTION  NEGRO 

IN  1960  AND  l%4-65' 


The 
^IrTer  t he 'cUv^nv^^lvVd ."the" faster  the  Negro 
'S'^g'^'     ,     .    .-•  growing   and   the   greater   the 


popula 


;ion   is 


Percent  of  Negroes,  Negroes  are  26  percent 
r:l^nulation  in  cities  of  metropo.itan  an 


the  population 

"    or    Iliuie    pc^H 

13  percent   In   1950,   Only  4  percent 


of 
areas 


Llth  1  000.000  or  more  people,  compared  to 

Willi     l.l~".  .„,„       ^„l.,      A      r^or^ont     nf      t.hp 


of  the 


uburban  population  is  Negro. 
NffROES  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  POPULATION  BY  LOCA- 
TION    INSIDE    AND    OUTSIDE    r^ETROPOLlTAN     AREAS. 
AND  BY  SIZE  OF  METROPOLITAN  AREAS.  1950,  1960,  AND 

1966 

Percent  Negro 
1950    1960    1966 


United  States '9        jj         12 

Metropolitan  areas ^^        17        20 

CcUualcltles'Hmetropolitan'areas'of- 

1000,000  or  more.. \-t  {'  5^ 

250,000  to  1,000,000 2  5  ^20 

Under  250,000 12  12  M2 

Urban  fringe ,,        in        in 

Smaller  cities,  towns,  and  rural H        '"       »" 

1  In  metropolitan  areas  ot  population  shown  as  of  1960. 
PerTen    nonwhite;  data  for  Negroes  are  no'  available  The 
figures  us'd  are  estimated  to  be  closely  comparable  to  those 
t^rNegroVs  alone,  using  a  check  lor  Negro  and  nonwhite  per- 
centages in  earlier  years. 

Source:  US  Department  0I  Commerce.  Bureau  ol  the  Census. 

Among  the  30  largest  cities  of  the  Nation, 
onlv  the  District  of  Columbia  had  more 
NeK-oes  than  whites  by  1965.  In  most  of  the 
'emaining  cities  Negroes  were  substantially 
less  than  one-third  of  the  population  in  196a. 
Nevertheless  Negroes  are  increasing  as  a  per- 
cent of  the  total  population  in  almost  all  of 
the  largest  cities. 

PROPORTION  OF  NEGROES  IN   EACH  OF  THE  30  LARGEST 
CITIES.  1950,  1960,  AND  ESTIMATED  1965 

1950  1960        Estimate 


Year 


All  census 
tracts 


75 

percent 

or  more 

Negro 


50  to  74 
percent 
Negro 


Less 

25  to  49  than  25 
percent  percent 
Negro         Negro 


Cleveland  Ohio [||^ 

I960 

Phoenix.  Ar,z j^g^ 

Buffalo.  N.Y \^l 

Louisville.  Ky..." J||5 

Rochester,  N.Y \^ 

Sacramento.  Ca  11 }^ 

DesMomes,  Iowa ^^ 

Providence,  R.l |^^ 

Shreveport.  La |^ 

Evansvlle,  Ind 'J^° 

L  tt.e  Rock,  Ark \f^ 

Rale:gh.  N.C l^^g 


New  York.  N.Y 1°  1*  H 

Chicago.  Hi.. 1*  fj  f? 

Los  Angeles.  Calit 9  14  '/ 

Philaaelptiia.  Pa 18  ^b  f 

Detroit,  Mich. 16  29  i« 

Baltimore,  Md 24  35  38 

Houston,  Tex fl  "  " 

Cleveland,  Ohio If  {^  H 

Washington,  DC 35  54  66 

St,  Louis,  Mo 18  29  3b 

Milwaukee,  Wis... J  °  Ji 

San  Francisco,  Calif 6  lu  '^ 

Boston.  Mass ^  »  13 

Dallas,  Tex..    13  19  Z 

New  Orleans,  La 32  SI  »' 

Pittsburgh.  Pa 12  "  ^" 

San  Antonio,  Tex L  c  i 

San  Diego,  Calit =  »  ' 

Seattle,  Wash J  ^  ' 

Buffalo,  NY. 6  13  U 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 1°  ^^  ^ 

Memphis,  Tenn 37  il  •" 

Denver.  Colo «  6  s 

Atlanta.  Ga 37  38  « 

Minneapolis.  Minn 1  ^  Jz 

Indianapolis,  Ind 15  f'  " 

Kansas  City,  Mo 12  }»  fj 

Columbus,  Ohio 12  'o  10 

Phoenix,  Ariz ,5  J  ,^ 

Newark.  N.J 1?  34  47 

>  Except  for  Cleveland.  Buffalo,  Memphis,  and  Phoenix,  for 
which  a  special  census  has  been  made  in  recent  years,  these  are 
very  rough  estimations  computed  on  the  basis  ol  the  change  m 
relative  proportions  of  Negro  births  and  deaths  since  196U. 
Source:  US,  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
In  most  of  the  12  large  cities  where  special 
censuses  were  taken  in  the  mid-1960's  the 
percent  of  Negroes  living  in  neighborhoods 
of  greatest  Negro  concentration  had  Increased 
since  1960, 


100 

72 

16 

8 

4 

100 

80 

12 

4 

4 

100 

19 

36 

24 

21 

100 

18 

23 

42 

17 

100 

35 

47 

6 

12 

100 

69 

10 

13 

B 

100 

57 

13 

17 

13 

100 

67 

13 

10 

10 

100 

8 

43 

17 

32 

100 

16 

45 

24 

15 

100 

9 

0 

14 

77 

100 

8 

14 

28 

50 

100 

0 

28 

31 

41 

100 

0 

42 

19 

39 

100 

0 

23 

2 

75 

lOU 

0 

16 

46 

38 

100 

79 

10 

7 

4 

100 

90 

0 

6 

4 

100 

34 

27 

9 

30 

100 

59 

14 

0 

27 

100 

33 

33 

19 

15 

100 

41 

18 

22 

19 

100 

86 

0 

7 

7 

100 

88 

4 

2 

6 

1  Selected  cities  01  100,000  or  more  m  which  a  special  census  was  taken  in  any  of  the  years  1964-66,  Ranked  according  to  total 
population  at  latest  census, 
iource:  U.S.  Department  ot  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

II.    INCOME 

The  ratio  of  nonwhite  to  white  family 
income  rose  in  1966,  to  the  highest  on  record. 
The  ratio  is  still  only  about  60  percent  for 
all  nonwhite  families,  and  58  percent  for 
Negro  families  separately. 

MEDIAN  INCOME  OF  NONWHITE  FAMILIES  AS  A  PERCENT 
OF  WHITE  FAMILY  INCOME,  1950-66 


All  nonwhite 


Negro  1 


1950.. 
1951. 
1952. 
1953. 
1954. 
1955. 
1956. 
1957. 
1958. 
1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 


54 
53 
57 
56 
56 
55 
53 
54 
51 
52 
55 
53 
53 
53 
56 
55 
60 


(') 
{') 
(') 
0) 

(') 
{') 
(') 

i 

54 
58 


Nonwhite  families  are  moving  in  large 
num.bers  into  the  middle-income  groups  The 
proportion  of  nonwhite  families  with  in- 
comes of  $7,000  or  more  was  almost  o  times 
greater  In  1966  than  in  1947—28  percent 
compared  to  6  percent  adjusted  for  price 
changes.  As  large  a  percent  of  nonwhite  fam- 
ilies had  over  $7,000  Income  in  1966  as  did 
whites  In  the  midfifties.  Outside  ol  the  South. 
38  percent  of  nonwhite  families  had  $7,000 
income  or  more  In  1966, 

PERCENT  OF  FAMILIES  WITH  INCOME  OF  $7,000  OR  MORE.' 
1947-65  (ADJUSTED  FOR  PRICE  CHANGES,  IN  1965  DOLLARS) 


1  The  annual  figures  shown  are  based  on  the  current  popula- 
tion survey  The  percent  ol  Negro  to  white  median  family 
income  (instead  ol  the  percent  of  nonwhite  to  white  as  shown) 
IS  available  from  this  survey  only  from  1964, 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  ot  the  Census. 
The  greatest  disparity  between  Negro  and 
white  family  income  is  In  the  South,  In 
recent  years,  Negro  median  family  Income 
has  ranged  from  about  one-half  of  the  white 
median  In  the  South  to  about  three-fourths 
of  the  white  median  in  the  North  Central 
Region. 
FAMILY  INCOME  IN  1966,  AND  COMPARISON  OF  NEGRO  AND 

WHITE  FAMILY   INCOME    1965   AND   1966.   BY   REGION 

~  Median  tamilv  income,       Negro  income  as 

1966  a  percent  of  white 

Negro  White  1965       1966 

U^eds'^teZ!  ii^i  J7.722  54  M 

Northeast 5.397  8,056  64  67 

North  Central...  5.925  8,051  /4  74 

South  3,422  6.773  49  51 

West."-".".:::::::     5,926      8,217      69  72^ 

Source:  U  S,  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Nonwhite 

White 

1947 

6 

21 

1948 

5 

19 

1949 

4 

19 

1950 

5 

22 

1951 

5 

22 

1952 

5 

24 

1953 

9 

28 

1954 

8 

28 

1955 

9 

31 

1956 

10 

35 

1957 

11 

35 

1958 

11 

35 

1959 

13 

40 

1960 

17 

41 

1961 

17 

43 

1962  

15 
18 
21 
23 

45 

1%3           

47 

1964     

50 

1965 

53 

1966: 

United  States 

28 

55 

South 

15 

46 

Other  regions... 

38 

59 

1  A  J7,000  income  today  was  equivalent  in  purchasing  power 
to  about'ib  000  in  1947  The  proportion  of  families  with  incomes 
ot  $7,000  to  $8,000  in  1947  was  2  percent  for  nonwhite  tarniiies 
and  6  percent  for  the  white. 

Source,  U  S,  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
The  rise  in  incomes  In  the  past  20  years 
has  been  shared  by  nonwhite  and  white 
families.  While  the  dollar  gap  between  non- 
whlte  and  white  family  income  has  Increased 
since  1947,  the  proportionate  increase  was 
greater  for  the  nonwhite.  The  percent  of 
nonwhite  and  white  families  with  less  than 
$3,000  purchasing  power  has  been  cut  in 
half,  adjusted  for  price  changes. 


Source:  US.  Department  ot  Commerce,  Bureau  o'  the  Census. 
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PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FAMILY  INCOME  IN  1947.  1960,  AND  1%6 
[Adjusted  for  price  changes,  in  1965  dollarsi 


Nonwhite 


White 


1947 


1960 


1966 


1947 


1960 


1966 


Ukely  to  be  younger  and   with  children  to 
support  than  are  white  families  who  are  poor. 

CHARACTERISTICS    OF    FAMILIES    BELOW    THE    POVERTY 
LEVEL,  1966 

jPercent] 


Number  ot  families  (in  millions). . 
Percent -. 

Under  J3.000 

J3,000to  J4,999 - -.-- 

;5,000to  $6.999.. 

J7,000to  $9.999 

$10,000  to  $14,999.. I 

$15,000  and  over... I 

Median  income. 

Change,  1947-66: 

Amount 

Percent 


3.1 

100 


4.3 

:oo 


4.9 

100 


34.2 
100 


41.1 
100 


44.0 
100 


65 
22 

7 
5 


44 
24 

16 

11 
5 
1 


32 
24 

17 

16 

9 

3 


27 
32 

20 
13 

8 


18 
18 
23 

23 

13 
5 


13 
14 
19 
25 
20 
10 


$2,284 

(') 

0) 


$3,441 


0) 
(') 


$4,481 

$2,197 
96.2 


$4,458 


t^ 


$6,244 
(') 


$7,  517 

$3,059 
68.6 


>  Not  applicable. 

Source;  U.S.  Department  ot  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Flfty-flve  percent  oX  all  Negro  families  had 
more  than  one  earner  in  1966  compared  to 
one-half  of  the  white  famUies.  Although 
family  Income  rises  with  the  numl>er  of 
earners,  Negro  families  with  multiple  earners 
averaged  less  Income  than  white  families 
with  one  earner. 

INFLUENCE  OF  NUMBER  OF  EARNERS  ON  FAMILY 

INCOME,  1966 

All  No  1  2  3 

fami-      earn-      earner      earn-     earners 
lies         ers  ers  (or 

more) 

'^^^'percent  ....         100  10  35  40  15 

come.'."."..     $4,463    $1,914    $3,723    $5,652      $6,583 

Percent 100  8  43  36  13 

^\%V"'...  $7,722     y.358  $6,877  $8,801  $11,464 
Negro  median  in- 
come as  a  per-  „,  ,,  ^,  -, 
cent  01  white..  58           81  M  64  57 

Source.  U.S.  Department  ot  Commerce,  Bureau  ot  the  Census. 
Nonwhite  as  well  as  white  men  earn  more 
than  women  in  all  regions. 

MEDIAN  INCOME  OF  NONWHITE  MALE  AND  FEMALE 
PERSONS,  BY  REGION,  1966 

Median  income  of      Ratio  of  female 
nonwhite  to  male 

workers  income 

Male        Female      Non-     White 
white 


All  wage  and  salary 

workers' $3,864        $1,981        .51        .47 

Year-round  full-time  ^^         „  „,,  ,.  ^„ 

workers-  --        *.508  2,934        .63        .58 

NoXast    :;..        5  196  3,281        .63        .58 

N~ntrai:: 5,7C3  3,448        .60        .56 

South  3,366  2,142         .64         .  bU 

West.".".:::":;;. 6.048  3,375        .64        .59 

1  With  wage  and  salary  income,  and  Including  full-time  and 
part-time  workers. 

1  All  persons  with  income,  but  most  of    ncome  tram  wages 
and  salaries. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

At  each  educational  level,  nonwhite  men 
have  less  income  than  white  men.  The  dis- 
parity is  greatest  at  the  college  level. 


MEDIAN  INCOME  OF  MEN  25  YEARS  OLD  AND  OVER.   BY 
EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT,  1966 


Median  income,  1966 
Nonwhite      White 


Nonwhite 

income  as  a 

percent  of 

white 


Elementary: 

Total $2,632  $3,731 

Less  than  8  years..  2, 376  2, 945 

8  years 3,681  4,611 

High  school: 

Total 4.725  6,736 

1  to  3  years 4,278  6,189 

4  years     5,188  7.068 

College:  Total 5,928  9,023 


71 
81 

80 

70 
69 
73 
66 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

About  1.7  million  nonwhite  families  and 
4.4  million  white  families  were  still  poor  in 
1966 — about  one-third  of  the  nonwhite  fami- 
lies and  one-tenth  of  the  white.  The  decline 
in  jxjverty  from  1959  has  been  substantial 
for  both  groups,  but  somewhat  greater  among 
whites. 

FAMILIES  BELOW  THE  POVERTY  LEVEL.'  1959-«6 


Percent 


Number 
(in  millions) 


Non- 
white 


White 


Non- 
white 


Whits 


1959 50  15  2.1  6.2 

1%0 49  15  2.1  6.2 

1961  48  14  2.2  5.9 

1962 47  13  2.1  5.6 

1963 44  12  2.1  5.3 

1964 39  12  1.9  5.0 

1%5 39  U  1.9  4.6 

1966 35  10  1.7  4.4 

'  Poverty  as  defined  by  the  Social  Security  Administration 
takmg  into  account  family  sue,  number  ot  children,  and  farm- 
nonfarm  residence,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  family  money 
income.  As  applied  to  1966  incomes,  the  poverty  level  of  non- 
farm  residents  ranges  from  $1,560  for  a  woman  65  years  or 
older  living  alone  to  $5  440  for  a  family  of  7  or  more  persons; 
It  was  $3,300  for  a  nonfarm  family  of  4  with  2  children. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Nonwhite    families    In    poverty    are    more 


Nonwhite 

White 

United  States 

100 

IOC 

Aged  family  heads ' 

All  other  families 

8 
92 

25 
75 

Nonfarm 

81 

69 

46 
38 

47 

Female  head         

22 

8 
80 

7 

All  families  with  children  =.. 

57 

I  Includes  only  2-person  families  with  head  aged  65  years  or 
ver. 
i  Unmarried  children  under  18. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Large  metropolitan  areas  (of  at  least  250,- 
000  population)  contain  two- thirds  of  all 
nonwhite  families,  but  only  half  of  all  non- 
white  families  who  are  poor.  The  percent 
who  are  poor  is  least  in  the  largest  places 
and  greatest  on  farms  and  in  relatively  smaH 
places.  Half  a  million  of  the  1.9  million  non- 
white  families  who  were  poor  in  1965  lived 
in  the  largest  metropolitan  areas  (1,000,000 
population  or  more). 


LOCATION    OF   ALL    NONWHITE    FAMILIES    AND    OF    MON- 
WHITE    FAMILIES   BELOW    THE   POVERTY    LEVEL,    1965 


Percent  dis- 
tribution of 
nonwhite 
families 


Nonwhite 

families  belon 

the  poverty 

level  in  eacti 

location 


Total 


Below  Num- 

the  ber(in     Per- 

poverty  mil-      cent 

level  lions) 


United  States 100 

Farm 5 

Nonfarm 95 

Small  towns  and  rural 

areas 21 

Metropolitan  areas 74 

1,000,000  or  more....  45 
250,000  to  1,000,000..  21 
Under  250,000  popu- 
lation   8 


100 

1.9 

9 
91 

.2 
1.6 

32 
59 

.6 

1.0 

31 
19 


.5 
.3 

.2 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Censys 

The  great  majority  of  the  population  and 
of  the  poor — nonwhite  and  white — do  not  re- 
ceive welfare  assistance.  Nonwhites  are  much 
more  likely  to  be  poor  and  are  proportionately 
more  likely  to  receive  welfare. 


^^ovemher  1^,  1967 

.UMBER  AND  PERCENT  OF  PERSONS  BELOW  THE  POVERTY 
"  lS/EL  AND  OF  PERSONS  RECEIVING  WELFARE,  1956 


In  millions] 


Total  population 

Below  poverty  level 

Percent  ot  total  population 
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Married   men-the   largest   component   of      ^^^^^ -^^.^^T ^^Th  ^^^  ^empToye^d' 

r.^e  '^l  =f  unrmVoy-^r^-  I-  TnTX.rl  a^^o't  at  work  o-oo-g  - 
Sovment  rates  for  nonwhite  married  men  ^^,^,  The  majority  of  these  latter  are  keep 
have  been  declining  more  rapidly  than  those 
for  white  married  men.  However,  the  non- 
white  rate  is  still  twice  the  white  rate.  Of 
every  100  nonwhite  married  men  in  the  labor 
force,  96  have  a  Job. 


Ing  house. 

WORK   AND   SCHOOL  STATUS  OF   NONWHITE  TEENAGERS, 
1967  (1ST  6  MONTHS)' 


Receiving  welfare 

Percent  of  total  population.. 


UNEMPLOYMENT   RATES   FOR   MARRIED   MEN,   1962-67  (20 
YEARS  OLD  AND  OVER)  


Number 
(thousands)  Pereent 


Nonwhite 


White 


14.0 


Source 


U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 


1962 
1963 
1964 
1%5 
1966 


7.9 
6.8 
5.3 
4.3 
3.6 


III.    EMPLOYMENT 

Emplovment  has  increased  almost  steadily 
m  the  past  7  years  and  unemployment  has 
deemed  for  both  nonwhite  and  white  work- 
ed The  number  of  nonwhite  employed  roee 
11  million  in  the  7-year  period,  a  16  percent 
increase. 

NUMBER    OF    EMPLOYED     AND    UNEMPLOYED 
1950-«7 

INumbers  in  millionsl 


1967  (1st  9  months)' ^-^ 


3.1 

3.0 
2.5 
2.1 
1.7 
1.6 


Out  of  school- 


Unemployed 

Employed 

Not  in  the  labor  force. 


703 

124 
347 
232 


PERSONS,' 


■  Average  not  seasonally  adjusted. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  ot  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Nonwhite  teenagers  have  the  highest  un- 
emplovment  rates  in  the  labor  force.  The 
total  unemployment  rate  ^^^°^g  -^ii^^^','^ 
teenagers  was  over  26  percent  In  1967,  more 
than  double  the  white  teenage  rate. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  SEX  AND  AGE.  1967  (1ST  9  MONTHS)' 


137 
10 
86 


Keeping  house 

Unable  to  work ^ 

Other  reasons  = j  533 

In  school • 

58 

165 

860 


Unemployed 

Employed 

Not  in  the  labor  force. 


100 

18 
49 
33 

1%' 
1 

12 
100 

T 
15 
79 


Employed  ' 


Unemployed  ' 


Numbet 
unemployed 
(thousands) 


Unemplovment 
rate 


Nonwhite      White      Nonwhite      White 


Non- 
white 


White 


Non- 
white 


White 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965.. 

1966 

1967- 

Change  1960-67 

Number 

Percent 


6.9 

58.9 

6-8 

58.9 

7.0 

59,7 

7.1 

60.6 

7.4 

61.9 

7.6 

63.4 

7.9 

65.0 

8.0 

66.1 

t-1-1 

-r7.2 

-1-16 

^12 

8 

3.1 

(1 

3.7 

9 

3.1 

9 

3.2 

8 

3.0 

7 

2.7 

fi 

2.3 

6 

2.3 

Total 

Adult  men  (20  years  and  over) 
Adull  women  (20  years   and 

over) 

Teenagers ' 


634 

194 

236 

204 


2.315 

870 

827 
618 


7.3 

4.3 

7.0 
26.5 


3.4 

2.1 

3.8 

10.6 


;^:^;;:^nr«.o«ed  to  military  duty. 
Source:  U.S  Department  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Stat.sUcs. 

Nonwhite  men  are  less  Ukely  to  be  in  the 
laJor  force  than  white  men,  except  for  ages 
18^24  Liong  women,  participation  in  the 
Ja^r  ■  iTce  i!  much  greater  for  nonwhites 
except  for  those  under  20. 

LABOR  FORCE  PARTICIPATION  RATES,'  BY  AGE  AND  SEX, 
1966 


-.2 


-25 


I  The  information  on  unemployment  is  obtained  from  a  month  y 
samole   urveyol  households  All  persons  16  veart  and  ove   are      ana    f'^^^ 
Z  e      s  er^pioyed    unemployed,  or  not  ,n  the  labor  force      pared  w  th 


1  Average  seasonally  ad|usted. 

;  "Teenagers"  include  those  16  to  19  years  old. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  ot  Labor   Bureau  ot  Labor  Statistics 

An   increasing   proportion   of   unemployeci 

nonwhite    teenagers    are    enrolled    in    school 

and    also   looking   for    work  =-1    m    3    com- 

1  in  5  a  few  years  ago.  However, 


Men 


Women 


Non-  White  Non-  White 


white 


white 


Tota;,  16_vears  and  over ^j 


Inr  the  calendar  week  ;ontaining  the  12tn  or  me  monin. 

The  un  mployed  are  persons  who  d;d  no*  work  or  have  a  )0b 
du  ing  h»  sSrvey  week,  and  wno  had  "^  ^^I'^^rwork"  A  0 
ttie  past  4  weeks,  and  were  currenMv  available  -or  work.  Also 
Included  are  those  waitinp  to  be  called  back  to  a  lOb  trom  which 
they  had  been  laid  off  or  waning  to  re-^ort  to  a  new  |0b^ 

The  sum  0'  the  employed  and  the  unemnloyed  constitutes  the 
civilian  labor  lorce.  . 

-  Average  of  first  9  months  seasonally  adiusted. 

Source:  US  Department  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  nonwhite  unemployment  rate  In  1966 
and  1967  has  been  the  lowest  since  the 
Korean  War.  but  the  ratio  of  nonwhite  to 
white  unemployment  has  remained  roughly 
the  same:  2  to  1.  Since  1961.  the  most  recent 
recession  year,  the  nonwhite  unemployment 
rate  has  dVopped  by  more  percentage  points 
than  the  white. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES,'  1949-67 


this  is  still  less  than  among  white  teenagers, 

UNEMPLOYED  TENAGERS'AND  PERCENT  STILL  IN  SCHOOL 
1963,  1966,  AND  1967 


Unemployment 
rate 


Unemployed 


16  and  1;  years 
18  and  19  vears.. 

20  to  24  years 

25  to  34  .ears 

34  to  44  .ears 

45  to  54  vears 

55  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over 


41 

47 

67 

6b 

90 

84 

% 

98 

94 

98 

91 

96 

81 

8b 

26 

2/ 

49 

39 

24 

32 

44 

53 

S5 

51 

SS 

38 

61 

45 

61 

51 

49 

4i 

13 

y 

Number 
(thousands) 


Percent  still 

in  school 


■labor  force"  is  con 


A  person  ■■not  m  the  labot  force 


:T?^^?f^r!^^^si:^^r;!«; 


„  rates  equal  percent  ot  population 


Non- 
white 


White 


Non- 
white 


White 


Non- 
white 


White 


1963 

1%6...    --- 
1967  (1st  5 
months)  -. 


30.2 

25.4 


15.5 

11.2 


26.3        11.2 


175 

185 

182 


708 

650 


22 

27 


34 

39 


Nonwhite 


White 


Ratio: 

nonwhite 
to  white 


615       32       38 

'"Vreenagers^indud^  those  16  to  19  years  old.  Full-time  students 
are  also  counted  as  unemployed  if  they  want  a  |0b  and  have 
teen  actively  looking  for  work  during  the  4-week  period  prior  to 
interview  in'the  monthly  survey  of  the  labor  force 

■  Not  seasonally  adjusted. 

Source:  U.S.     Department    ot     Labor,     Bureau     of     labor 
Statistics. 

IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE, 


MEN  NOT 


1  The 

roring^tor'work   Participation 

g,ouP  in  labor  force.  .^ 

Source-  U.S.  Department  ol  Labot   Bureau 

clallv  so:  most  old  people  are  retired.  In  the 
middle  and  older  working  years,  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  nonwhites  than  whites  are  not  at 
Jobs  because  they  are  disabled. 

3Y  AGE,  1967  (AVERAGE  1ST  8  MONTHS) 

Reason  not  in  labor  force  (percent) 


1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 , 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967  (1st  9  months 

seasonally 

adiusted) 


8.9 
9.0 
5.3 
5.4 
4.5 
9.9 
8.7 
8.3 
7.9 
12.6 
10.7 
10.2 
12.4 
10.9 
10.8 
9.6 
8.1 
7.3 


7.3 


5.6 

4.9 

3.1 

2.8 

2.7 

5.0 

3.9 

3.6 

3.8 

6.1 

4.8 

4.9 

6.0 

4.9 

5.0 

4.6 

4.1 

3.3 


3.4 


1.6 
1.8 
1.7 
1.9 

1.7 

2.0 

2.2 

2.3 

2.1 

2.1 

2.2 

2.1 

2.1 

2.2 

2.2 

2.1 

2.0 

2.2 


2.1 


Total  not  in 
labor  force 
(thousands) 


Total 


Going  to 
school 


Unable  to 
work  ' 


16  to  19  years: 

Nonwhite 

White 

20  to  24  years: 

Nonwhite 

White 

25  to  54  years: 

Nonwhite 

White 

55  to  64  years: 

Nonwhite 

White 

65  years  and  over: 

Nonwhite 

White 


407 
2,349 

85 
769 

200 
878 

155 
1,134 

465 
5.226 


100 
100 

79 
80 

1 
1 

100 
100 

58 
77 

7 

4 

100 
100 

9 
14 

40 
37 

100 
100 

0 

45 

100 

100 

0 

P) 

20 

10 

Other « 


20 
19 

35 
19 

52 
49 

SS 

89 

90 
90 


1  Includes  only  those  who  have__s_erious,  long-tejm  Phys'Cal^or^m^en^tahilness^^,^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ,^^^^  ,„,„  „,  ^^,,^,,^ 


.includes  retired  workers,  those  keeping  house,  and  a  large  nun 


'The  unemployment  rate  is  the  percent  unemployed  in  the 
civilian  labor  force. 
Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 


military  service. 
1  Less  than  0.5  percent 


Source  U.S.  Department  ol  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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Nonwhite  workers  are  twice  as  likely  as 
white  workers  to  be  unemployed  and  among 
the  long-term   unemployed.  About   one   and 


one-half  percent  of  the  total  nonwhite  labor 
force  Is  among  the  long-term  unemployed. 


AVERAGE  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  LONG-TERM  UNEMPLOYMENT!  IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE,  1967  (1ST  9  MONTHS)' 


Total 


White 


Nonwhite 


Percent 
nonwhite 


Total  civilian  labor  force.. 

All  unemployed  workers.. 

Percent  of  labor  force 

Long-term  unemployment' 
Percent  of  labor  force 


77. 095, 000 

3,015,000 

3.9 

461,000 

0.6 


68, 482. 000 

2,370.000 

3.5 

353,000 

0.5 


8,613,000 

646,000 

7.5 

108.000 

1.3 


11 
21 
0) 
23 
<») 


I  Unemployed  for  at  least  3)  i  consecutive  months,  35  weeks  or  more. 
-  Not  seasonally  adiusted, 
1  Not  applicable. 

Source    U  S,  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


The  Cetisiis  Bureau  estimates  that  Its 
Current  Population  Surveys  miss  about  13 
percent  of  the  nonwhite  population  of  work- 
ing age  and  2  percent  of  the  white  i  the 
"undercount")  .  The  undercount  is  greatest 
among  nonwhite  men  in  prime  working 
years.  Assuming  that  unemployment  rates 
for  the  undercounted  are  twice  those  for  the 
counted,-'  the  adjusted  total  unemployment 
rate  would  change  by  less  than  half  a  per- 
centage point.  For  any  particular  group,  the 
greatcbt  difference  from  the  current  unem- 
ployment rate  would  be  2.5  percentage  points. 
The  undercount  also  has  the  effect  of  reduc- 
ing the  nonwhite  birth  and  death  rates. 

ESTIMATED  EFFECT  OF  SURVEY  UNDERCOUNT 

Reported      Adjusted ' 


Unemployment  rates,  1967  (first  8 
nwnlhs) 

Allwori-ers    3.8  4.0 

All  nonwhite  workers 7.3  8.2 

Nonwtiite  males: 

16  to  19  years 24.0  25.8 

20  years  and  over 4.4  5.2 

20to24years- 7.7  10.0 


ESTIMATED  EFFECT  OF  SURVEY   UNDERCOUNT-Continued 

Reported       Adjusted  > 


Birth  and  death  rates,  1965: 

Nonwhite  birth  rate 

Nonwhite  death  rate... 


28.5 
9.6 


26.0 
8.8 


I  In  making  the  adjustment,  it  was  assumed  that  the  unem- 
ployment rates  lor  those  not  covered  by  the  employment  survey 
were  twice  those  interviewed  and  the  percentage  not  covered 
was  6  percent  for  all  persons  in  the  labor  force,  but  as  much  as 
30  percent  for  nonwhite  males  20  to  24.  These  estimates  of 
undercoverage  were  obtained  by  noting  the  difference  between 
the  initial,  unadjusted  survey  estimates  and  independent  esti- 
mates of  the  population  adjusted  lor  net  census  undercount. 
Inasmuch  as  nothing  is  known  about  the  labor  force  charac- 
teristics of  the  population  not  interviewed,  the  assumption  made 
about  unemployment  is  arbitrary  though  thought  to  be  a  maxi- 
mum. Unemployment  rales  may  not  be  much,  if  any,  higher  for 
those  not  interviewed  than  for  those  interviewed,  since  persons 
missed  include  people  who  may  be  away  at  work  when  the 
interviewer  calls  and  in  occupations  which  the  missed  persons 
may  not  wish  to  discuss. 

'Seasonally  adjusted  except  for  nonwhite  males  20  to  24 
years  old. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


The  percent  of  nonwhite  workers  In  the 
high-skill,  high-status,  and  good-paying 
Jobs,  and  Jobs  in  manufacturing  increased 
much  more  sharply  than  among  white 
workers  from  1960  to  1966.  Nonwhite  em- 
ployment In  meet  of  the  less  desirable  oc- 
cupations tended  to  stabilize  or  decline. 


EMPLOYMENT  BY  OCCUPATION,'  1966,  AND  CHANGE.  1960-66 
(Numbers  in  thousandsl 


Employed 

1966 

Change. 

1960-66 

Number 

Percent 

Total -. 

Nonwhite 
7.968 

White 
56,097 

Nonwhite 
+927 

White 
+6,457 

+1,893 

+1.791 

+316 

+825 

+1,537 

+991 

+115 

+72 

-1,144 

Nonwhite 
+13 

White 
+11 

Professional,  technical,  and  mana- 
gerial  

Clerical 

758 
751 
149 

602 
1.7S6 

1.558 
94! 
934 

as 

15,  %8 

11,095 

4,610 

8,996 

12,093 

5,881 
1,308 
2.756 
3.389 

+251 
+244 
+36 
+187 
+371 

+326 
-66 

-38 
-384 

+50 
+48 
+32 
+45 
+26 

+26 

-7 

-4 

-44 

+13 
+19 

Sales                      

+7 

Craftsmen  and  foremen 

+10 

+15 

Service  workers,  except  private 

household.-- 

Pn.ate  tiausehold  workers 

Nonfarm  laborers. .. .     - 

Farmers  and  farmworkers 

+20 
+10 

+3 
-25 

'  Data  on  occupation  are  annual  averages. 

Source.  U  S   Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


The  upward  movement  of  nonwhite  work- 
ers since  1960  has  resulted  In  a  gain  of  over 
one  million  jobs  in  white-collar,  skilled  aij 
semi-skilled  occupations. 

EMPLOYMENT    BY   BROAD   OCCUPATIONAL  GROUPS, 
1960  AND  1965 


White-collar 

workers. 

craftsmen. 

and  operatives 


All  other 
workers 


Non- 
white 


White 


Non- 
white 


White 


Number  (in  millions): 

1960 3.0  46.4  4.1         n,; 

1966- 4.1  52.8  3.9         13.i 

Change, 1960-66: 

Number  (in  millions).  1.1  6,4  —.2  0) 

Percent 37  14  -4  (;) 


'  Rounds  to  less  than  50,000. 
-  Less  than  0,5  percent. 

Source:  US,  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Despite  6  years  of  occupational  advances. 
over  two-fifths  of  the  nonwhite  men  and 
three-fifths  of  all  nonwhite  women  workers 
in  1966  remained  in  service,  laboring,  or  farm 
jobs — substantially  more  than  twice  the 
proportion  among  whites. 

EMPLOYMENT  BY  OCCUPATION  AND  SEX,  1956  (PERCENT 
DISTRIBUTION) 


Nonwhite 


White 


Male     Female      Male      Female 


Total  employed  (in 

thousands) 

Percent--- 


Professional,  technical, 

and  managerial 

Clerical  and  sales 

Craftsmen  and  foremen... 

Operatives 

Service  workers,  except 

fiousehold - 

Private  household 

workers 

Nonfarm  laborers 

Farmers  and  farm 

workers 


4,655 
100 


3,313 
100 


42,  983 
100 


23,  lU 

lOO 


9 

10 

27 

IS 

9 

15 

14 

43 

12 

(') 

20 

(') 

27 

16 

20 

li 

16 

261 
28/ 

6 

U 
6 

w 

20 

0) 

6 

8 

4 

7 

I 

Other. 


(=) 


(■) 


'  A  few  workers  included  in  "other." 
-'  Not  applicable. 

Source:  US-  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census 

The  Increased  penetration  (percent  of 
total  1  of  nonwhite  workers  has  been  notable 
since  1960  in  professional  and  technical  occu- 
pations, especially  in  teaching  and  health 
work.  Nonwhltes  are  also  a  larger  percentage 
now  of  workers  in  construction  crafts.  De- 
spite the  progress,  nonwhltes  remain  a  far 
larger  than  average  percent  In  the  lower-paid,  t 
lesser-skilled  jobs. 


November  Ih,  1967 

.ONWHITES  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  ALL  WORKERS  IN  SELECTED 
"  OCCUPATIONS,  1960  AND  1966 

(Penetration  of  nonwhltes  into  each  occupational  group) 

Percent  nonwhite 
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In  the  South,  nearly  half  of  all  nonwhite 
households  lire  In  dwellings  that  either  are 
dilapidated  or  lack  basic  plumbing  fa-ci^u.es. 
compared  to  less  than  one-fifth  in  the  North 
a-d  Wen  In  all  regions  housing  Is  far  worse 
he  smaller  cities,  towns,  and  rural  areas 
he   metropolitan   centers,  for   both 


PERCENT  OF  POPULATION  25  TO  34  YEARS  OLD  WHO  COM- 
PLETED 4  YEARS  OF  COLLEGE  OR  MORE,  BY  SEX,  1960 
AND  1965 


Negro 


White 


Total     Male   Female  Total      Male   Female 


1960 


1966 


Total,  employed 1' 

Professional  and  technical       

Medical  and  other  health... 

Teachers,  except  college..  

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors 

Clerical " 

Craftsmen  and  foremen 

Construction  craftsmen...  —  --.. 

Mactiinists,   lobsetters,   and  other 

metal  craftsmen 


Foremen 

Operatives 

Durable  goods.. 

Nondurable  goods 

Nonfarm  laborers 

Pnvaie  household  workers 

Othei  service  workers 

Protective  services - 

Waiters,  cooks,  and  bartenders 

Farmers  and  farmworkers 


4 

2 
12 
10 

9 
27 
46 
20 

5 
15 
16 


11 

6 
7 

10 
3 

6 
3 
6 
7 

6 
4 
13 
11 
12 
25 
42 
21 
5 
16 
13 


1960. 
1965. 


4.3 

6.8 


3.9 

7.4 


4.6 
6.4 


11.7 
13.7 


15.7 
17.9 


7.8 
9.7 


Source:  US,  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 

Most  Negroes  go  to  predominantly  Negro 
schools,  except  for  high  schools  in  the  North. 
PERCENT  OF  NEGRO  PUPILS  IN  SCHOOLS  IN  WHICH  THEY 
ARE  IN  THE  I^AJORITY,  BY  REGION,'  FALL  1965 


in 

than   in 
nonwhltes  and  whites. 

PERCENT  OF  OCCUPIED  HOUSING  NOT  MEETING  SPECIFIED 
CRITERIA,'  BY  REGION  AND  LOCATION,  1966 


North  and  West 


South 


Grade  1 


Grade  12 


United  States. 


87 


66 


Non- 
white 


All  housing  units 1| 

La-ge  cities }' 

Urban  fringe --        *' 

Smaller  cities,  towns,  and 
rural 


White 


Non- 
white 


White 


32 


Metropolitan  North 

Metropolitan  South 

Nonmetropolitan  North. 

Nonmetropolitan  South. 


72 
97 
70 
92 


35 

95 

8 

85 


46 

11 

19 

4 

51 

5 

75 

19 

Source 


:  US.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

IV.   EDUCATION 

The  nonwhite  dropout  rate  among  16  ancl 
n  year  olds  has  fallen  sharply.  The  schoo 
enrollment  gap  has  narrowed  for  these  ages 
Tnd  "r  l^indergarteners.  but  has  widened 
;,r  persons  in  the  late  teens  and  early  twen- 
ties 
PERCENT  ENROLLED  IN  SCHOOL,  BY  AGE,  1960  AND  1966 


1  According  to  the  report.  Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity^ 
the  South  ncludes  the  States  of  the  Old  Confederacy  as  well  as 
Arizona  Kentucky',  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  West  Virginia. 
All  other  States  are  defined  as  being  in  the  North. 

Source-  US.  Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare, 
Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity,  James  S.  Coleman.  1966, 
p.  40. 

Tlie  average  Negro  youngster  in  the  final 
vear  of  high  school  is  performing  at  a  ninth- 
grade  level.  The  gap  in  achievement  level 
between  Negro  and  white  students  widens 
between  the  sixth  and  twelfth  grades. 
ACHIEVEI^ENT   ON    NATIONAL   STANDARDIZED   TESTS   OF 

READING   AND   OTHER  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS,   FALL  1965 


toilet  for  pri 

or  shower  for  private  use. 

Source    US.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Data  tor  1966  are  preliminary. 

Dwellings  occupied  by  nonwhite  house- 
holds not  meeting  specified  criteria  >  declined 
bv  one-fourth  in  the  past  six  years,  com- 
pared to  one-third  for  whites.  On  the  other 
hand  the  percentage  increase  of  housing 
mee-i'ng  the  specified  criteria  was  greater  for 
nonwhite  households. 

CHANGE  IN  QUALITY  OF  HOUSING,  1960-66 
[Numbers  in  thousands) 


1960 


1966 


Test  level  grade 


Nonwhite       White       Nonwhite      White 


Negro 


White 


5ye2rs 

6  to  15  years 

16  to  17  years... 
18  to  19  years... 

20  to  24  years... 


51 

66 

66 

74 

98 

99 

99 

99 

77 

85 

83 

89 

35 

40 

39 

48 

8 

10 

14 

21 

Grade  in  school; 

6th 

9th 

12th 


4.4 
7.0 
9.2 


6.8 
9.9 

12.7 


Not  meeting 
specified  criteria  ' 


Meeting 
specified  criteria ' 


Non- 
white 


White 


Non- 
white 


White 


Source;  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Six  years  ago  the  education  gap  between 
nonwhitfi  and  white  young  men  was  2  years 
of  school  experience.  Today  the  gap  is  one- 
half  vear  of  school  experience.  A  .-aajorlty  of 
nonwhite  voung  men  25  to  29  years  old  now 
have  a  high  school  diploma,  and,  unlike  6 
years  ago.  they  tend  to  have  mors  years  or 
schooling  than  nonwhite  young  women. 

EDUCATIONAL    ATTAINf^ENT    OF    PERSOF^S    25-29    YEARS 
OLD,  BY  SEX,  1950  AND  1966 


Source-  US  Department  ot  Health.  Edijcation,  and  Wei  are 
Office  of  Education  Computed  from  basic  data  prepared  tor  the 
Fall  1965  Survey  of  Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity,  by 
James  S.  Coleman. 

V.  HOUSING 

The  proportion  of  nonwhite  households 
in'lrg  m  housing  that  either  is  dilapidated  or 
lacks  basic  plumbing  facilities  decreased 
sharplv  since  1960  in  all  areas,  especia.ly  large 
cities  Yet  about  3  in  10  nonwhite  households 
still  live  in  such  dwellings,  compared  to  less 
than  1  in  10  of  the  whites. 

PERCENT  OF  OCCUPIED  HOUSING  NOT  MEETING  SPECIFIED 
CRITERIA,'  BY  LOCATION,  1960  AND  1966 


Number  of  housing 
units: 

1960 

1966 

Change,  1960-66; 

Number 

Percent 


2,263 
1,691 

-572 
-25 


6.211 

4,027 

-2,184 
-34 


2.881 
4,135 

+1.254 
-f-44 


41,669 
48,003 

+6.334 

+  15 


Nonwhite 


White 


Male 


Female 


1960    1966    1960    1966 


Non- 
white 


White 


Non- 
white 


White 


United  States. 


t^edian  years  ct  school  com- 
pleted: 

1960... 

1966 - 

Percent  completing  4  years  ot 
high  school  or  more: 

1960 

1966 


44 

Large  cities  » l\ 

Urban  fringe ■/•-••,-"■"  ?? 

Smaller  cities,  towns,  and  rural....  // 


29 
16 
29 
64 


13 
8 
7 

23 


8 
5 
4 
14 


plumbing  facilities 

Source:  US.  Department  of  Commerce  Bureau  ol  the  Census. 
Data  tor  1956  are  preliminary. 

Mmost  all  of  the  Increase  m  nonwhite 
households-  share  of  housing  meeting  the 
specified  criteria  ■  since  1960  was  in  metro- 
politan areas,  mostly  in  the  central  cities. 

INCREASE    IN    OCCUPIED    HOUSING    MEETING    SPECIFIED 
CRITERIA,!  BY  LOCATION,  l%0-66 


Nonwhite 


White 


10.5 
12.1 


36 
53 


12.4 
12.6 


63 
73 


11.1 
11.9 


41 
49 


12.3 
12.5 


65 
74 


'Housing  is  classified  as  "not  meeting  SP«''I«?. '^"'^ '' ;  '' 
it  eithe  IS  dilapidated  or  lacks  one  or  more  of  the  following 
baspumbing  facilities:  hot  running  water  ,n  the  structure^ 
flush  toilet  for  private  use  of  members  ot  the  household 


Number 
(thousands) 


and 
ers  ot  tne  household. 


iiaStub  or  shower  for  private^sei^^member^^^  are  so  critical 
■  -    '^   ---     ■-  extensive 


Housing  IS  repo 


United  States 

fi/letropoatan  areas. 
Central  cities 


1.254 

1,152 

860 


Per- 
cent 


44 
46 
40 


Number 
(thousands) 


Per- 
cent 


Source:  U,S  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Negroes,  especially  Negro  young  men,  have 
made  substantial  gains  since  1960  In  com- 
pleting a  college  education.  By  1965,  about 
7  percent  of  all  Negroes  25  to  34  years  old 
had  completed  college  compared  to  about 
14  percent  of  all  whites  in  this  age  group, 
and  the  gap  has  narrowed   since   1960. 


nr  so  wide  pfead  that  the  structure  would  requre  extensive 
?eD  us  rebui  d  ng.  razmg.  or  was  of  inadequate  onginal  con- 
[^I^ll^:J,"l,^iuor,   „  rnllected   also  on   housing  condition 


6,334 

15 

4,133 

15 

1,177 

8 

it  it  IS 


1  Housing  is  classified  as  "meeting  specified  criteria 
not  dilapidated  and  has  all  basic  plumbing  facilities. 

an  intermediate  na,u,«  ma.  ,cmu„.  .. ■  -  -     ,.     „         Source:  U.S  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census 

c^?^'?r^i:l!,f?!:.^:^^'^^^dS^rhrn    "".'"Z      Oa.a  .or  1966  are  preliminary 


sfr^uctron'Tntormition   is' collected   also  on   housing 
rated  as  "deteriorating":  that  is,  having  one  or  more  defects  of 
"intermediate  naturl  that  require  correction  it  t_n_e^"-'.[,^^2 
;afe  and 

and  dilapidated 


vhole  was  45  percent  in 


classifications,  detericratin 
white  households  in  the  Nation  as 
1960  and  39  percent  in  1966. 
s  Of  50.000  population  or  more  in  metropolitan  areas. 

Source-  U  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Data  for  1%6  are  preliminary. 


of  the  housing 
ites    was    over- 


A  much  larger  proportion 
for    nonwhltes    than    for    wh 
crowded  according  to  the  1960  Census.   Over- 
crowding was  much  greater  in  rural  places. 
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PERCENT     OF    HOUSING    OVERCROWDED     OR    SERIOUSLY 

OVERCROWDED,  1960' 

[Occupied  by  homeowners  and  renters| 


Overcrowded  (1.01 

or  more  persons 

per  room) 


Seriously  over- 
crowded (1.51  or 
more  persons 
per  room) 


FINANCIAL    CHARACTERISTICS    OF    OWNER-OCCUPIED 
SINGLE-FAMILY  HOUSES,  I960' 

Homes  occupied  by— 


Nonwhite 


White 


Nonwnite 

White 

Nonwhite 

White 

United  States... 
Urban  areas... 
Rural  areas 

28 
25 

41 

10 
g 
13 

14 
U 
25 

2 
2 
4 

1  Later  data  are  not  available. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  ot  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
Nonwhite  and  white  homeowners  had 
about  the  same  proportion  of  debt  outstand- 
ing on  their  mortgaged  homes,  but  a  smaller 
percent  of  nonwhite  homes  had  a  mortgage. 
Nonwhite  homeowners  were  more  likely  to 
have  loans  which  were  a  larger  percent  of 
the  purchase  price  than  white  homeowners, 
and  they  paid  higher  interest  rates.  A  smaller 
percent  of  nonwhite  than  white  homeowners 
had  government-assisted  loans:  a  much 
larger  percent  had  loans  of  relatively  short 
duration. 


100 


All  properties  purchased 100  100 

No  mortgage -  51  42 

Mortgage 49        58_ 

Properties  with  mortgages: 

Total : 100 

FHA  insured 10 

VA  guaranteed 19 

Conventional 71 

2  or  more  mortgages 13  7 

Mortgage  under  J4,000 31  13 

Mortgase  $10,000  or  more 13  40 

Mortgage  term  less  than  18  years 61  38 

Interest  rate  ot  6  percent  or  more —  56  25 

Mortgage  loans  as  a  percent  of  pur- 
chase price  (median) 88  81 

Outstanding  debt  as  a  percent  of  pur- 
chase price  (median) 54  53 


19 
24 
58 


>  Later  data  are  not  available. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  ol  Commerce,  Bureau  ot  the  Census. 


VI.    LIVING    CONDITIONS    AND    HEALTH 

Negroes  and  whites  spend  their  money  In      Income  class,  Negroes  are  less  likely  to  own 
about  the  same  way — except   that,  in  each      a  car  or  a  house. 

PERCENT  OF  FAMILY  EXPENDITURES  '  AND  FAMILY  CHARACTERISTICS  BY  INCOME  GROUP,  FOR  THE  URBAN  POPULATION, 

1960-61- 


1 

ncome 

Under 

V3,00O 

J3.000  to  J7,499 
Negro          White 

J7,50O 

and  over 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

Total  expenditures 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Three  "bss'c"  expenditures           ........ 

64 

63 

57 

54 

53 

50 

29 

29 

27 

7 

25 
19 
13 

25 
19 

10 

21 
16 
16 

23 

Shelter                    

25 

16 

Clothing _ 

10 

11 

36 

37 

43 

46 

47 

50 

Household  oneration                      ........ 

11 

9 
9 
8 

U 

11 

5 

13 

14 

11 
7 

15 
13 

13 

4 

14 

16 

12 

Medical  care                 .  ............... 

5 

6 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

6 

14 

16 
16 

Family  characteristics: 

Size  (number  ot  persons) 

2.4 

24 

1.8 
41 
31 

3.8 
33 
59 

3.1 
52 
82 

4.1 
54 
88 

3.9 

75 

Percpfit  who  own  sutoinobiles     ..  ...... 

17 

95 

1  Iffcludes  single  consumers. 
•  Later  data  are  not  available. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  ot  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Negroes  own  less. 

PERCENT  OF  HOUSEHOLDS  OWNING  SELECTED  DURABLES, 
JANUARY  1967 


LIFE  EXPECTANCY'  IN  PRIME  WORKING  YEARS,  1960  AND 
1%5 

II  n  years! 


Negro 

White 

1960 

1965 

Automobiles: 

1                                            .  ...         41 

55 

28 

17 

87 
16 
13 
19 

Non- 
white 

White 

Differ- 
ence 

Non- 
white 

White 

Differ- 
ence 

2  or  more 10 

1  or  more  recent  model  auto- 
mobiles (1966-67). 6 

Durables: 

Black  and  white  TV 83 

A, age: 

35... 
45... 
55... 

-- 

43.1 
34.3 
26.2 
19.3 

48.3 
38.8 
29.7 
21.5 

-5.2 
-4.5 
-3.5 
-2.2 

43.3 
34.6 
26.6 
19.6 

48.6 

39.2 
30.0 
21.8 

-5.3 
-4.6 
-3.4 

Color  TV 5 

Dishwasher 3 

-2.2 

Room  air  conditioner 7 

'  Additic 
Source: 
Mort 

nal 

US 

Hilt 

years  of  life  expected. 
.  Department  of  Health. 
V  rates  have  drot 

Education,  and 
)Ded  sharnl 

Source:   U.S.   Department  of  Commerce,   Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

Welfare. 
7  dur- 

Life  expectancy  of  nonwhite  persons  In  1965 
was  lower  than  for  whites  in  all  age  groups 
In  the  prime  working  years.  The  diflerences 
were  about  the  same  as  in  1960. 


Ing  the  past  2'2  decades  among  both  non- 
white  and  white  mothers  and  Infants.  How- 
ever, the  nonwhite  maternal  mortality  rate 
was  four  times  the  white  rate  in  1965.  Non- 


white  infant  mortality  rates  are  also  mucii 
higher  than  for  whites. 

MATERNAL  AND   INFANT   MORTALITY  RATES,   1940,  ISJ; 
AND  1960-65 

(Per  1,000  live  births] 


Infant 

Less  than 

1  month  to 

Maternal 

1  mor 

thold 

1  yea 

OiO 

Non-      White 

Non- 

White 

Non- 

Wliitf 

white 

white 

white 

1940... 

7.7         3.2 

39.7 

27.2 

34.1 

16,0 

1950... 

2.2          .6 

27.5 

19.4 

17.0 

?,i 

1960... 

1.0          .3 

26.9 

17.2 

16.4 

3,  " 

1961... 

1.0           .2 

26.2 

16.9 

14.5 

5  j 

1962... 

1.0           .2 

26.1 

16.9 

15.3 

55 

1963... 

1.0           .2 

26.1 

16.7 

15.4 

5,5 

1964... 

.9           .2 

26.5 

16.2 

14.6 

5  4 

1965... 

.8           .2 

25.4 

15.1 

14.9 

5.4 

Source:  US.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Weltart, 

Visits  for  medical  and  dental  care  an 
somewhat  less  frequent  among  the  nonwhite 
than  white  population,  regardless  of  Income. 
Nonwhites  are  more  likely  than  whites  to  re- 
ceive care  in  hospital  clinics  and  less  likely 
to  be  seen  at  the  physician's  office. 

PHYSICIAN  AND  DENTAL  VISITS  WITHIN  THE  PAST  yEAB 
AVERAGE  AND  FOR  SELECTED  INCOME  GROUPS,  JUL* 
1953-JUNE  1964 


Family 

income 

$2,000  to  $3,999 

$7,000  to  $9,399 

Non- 
white 

White 

Non- 
white 

White 

Percent  of  population  mak- 
ing 1  or  more  visits  last 
year  to  — 

Physician 56  64  64  T, 

Dentist 20  31  33  52 

Percent  of   all   visits  to 
physicians  made  in  — 
Physician's  office. . ..  56  68  66  )! 

Hospital  clinic 35  17  16  J 

Other  (mainly  by  tele- 
phone)...   9  15  18  2C 

Source:  US.  Department  ot  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Public  Health  Service. 

Disabling  Illnesses  and  chronic  conditions 
that  limit  activities  are  greater  among  non- 
whites  than  whites. 

DAYS  OF  DISABILITY  PER  PERSON  PER  YEAR,  JULY  1962- 
JUNE  1963,  AND  PERCENT  OF  POPULATION  WITH  ACTIVITY 
LIMITATIONS  RESULTING  FROM  CHRONIC  ILLNESSES 

All  income  groups 


All  types  of  restricted  activity  ' 

Bed  disability  days 

Days  lost  from  work  2 . 

Days  lost  from  school' 

Percent    of    population    with    chronic 
illnesses  and  activity  limitations. .... 


Nonwhite 

White 

21 

16 

9 

6 

9 

6 

4 

S 

15 


'  Per  person  per  year.  For  all  types  of  illness,  includiiil 
chronic  conditions,  adjusted  for  age  differences  in  the  white 
and  nonwhite  populations. 

>  Among  those  currently  employed, 

3  Among  children  ages  6-15  (data  are  for  June  1965-JiilT 
1966). 

Source:  US.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

VII.    THE    FAMILY 

Three-fourths  of  all  nonwhite  families  an 
headed  by  a  man,  compared  to  90  percent  of 
white  families.  The  proportion  of  nonwhite 
families  headed  by  a  woman  has  increased 
since  1950. 
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COMPOSITION    OF    FAMILIES,   1950,    1955,    1960,   AND    1965      MARITAL  STATUS  OF  FEMALE  HEADS  OF   FAMILIES,   ,960      ^STIMAUD^  ILLEC^ITIMm  BIRTHSJ^E^l.^^^U^^^^^^ 

llnpercentl  AND  1966  ; 


Husband-wife     Other  male  head      Female  head' 


[Percent  distribution] 


1940       1950       1960       1965 


Non- 
white 


White 


Non- 
white 


White 


Non- 
white 


White 


Nonwhite 


While 


1960 


1%6        1960       1966 


1950...  77.7 

1955...  75.3 

I960...  73.6 

1966...  72-7 


88.0 
87.9 
88.7 
88.8 


4.7 
4.0 
4.0 
3.7 


3.5 
3.0 
2.6 
2.3 


17.6  8.5 
20.  7  9.  0 
22. 4  8. 7 

23.7  8.9 


Total. 


100         100 


'  Female  heads  of  families  include  widowed  and  single  women, 
wrnren  separated  from  husbands  in  the  armed  services  or  other- 
wise away  from  home  involuntarily,  as  well  as  those  separated 
from  their  husbands  through  divorce  or  marital  discord.  In  1956, 
flivotce  and  marital  discord  accounted  tor  46  percent  ot  the 
nonwhite  female  family  heads  and  31  percent  ol  the  white. 

Source:  US,  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  ot  the  Census. 
An  Increasing  proportion  of  both  nonwhite 
and  white  women  heads  of  families  are  sepa- 
rated or  divorced.  The  percent  separated 
or  divorced  is  greater  among  the  nonwhite 
women  heads  of  families,  but  the  increase 
since  i960  has  been  less  than  among  whites. 
The  percent  widowed  is  declining  In  both 
groups  but  remains  greater  among  whites 
ttian  nonwhites. 


Single  (never  married).. 
Separated  or  divorced... 


Separated- 
Divorced... 


Married,  husband  absent.. 

In  Armed  Forces 

Other  reasons. 


Widowed. 


4 

42 

29 
14 

"IT 

2 
13 

la 


4 
46 

33 
13 

"IT 

2 
14 

IT 


100 

"lo" 

25 

9 
16 

lo" 


55 


100 


31 


U 
20 


3 
8 


Age  ot  mother  and  color: 
Nonwhite,  15  to  44 
years  ' 

15  to  19  years... 
20  to  24  vears-. .. 
25  to  29  years.... 
30  to  34  years.  .. 

35  to  39  years.-.. 
40  to  44  years '.. 
White.  15  to  44 

years  ■ 

15  10  19  years.... 
20  to  24  years.... 
25  to  29  years-.. 
30 to  34  years.... 

36  to  39  years.... 
40  to  44  years  »_. 


Source:  U  S.  Department  ot  Commeice.  Bureau  ot  the  Census. 
At  middle  and  upper  Income  levels,  the 
proportion  of  Negro  families  with  men  at  the 
head  is  almost  the  same  as  for  white  families. 
The  Negro-white  gap  widens  with  each  lower 
income  group  and  is  widest  at  incomes 
under$3,0(X). 


FAMILIES  BY  SEX  OF  HEAD,  BY  INCOME  GROUP.  1966 
II  n  percent] 


Negro 


White 


Total 


Female 


Male 


Total 


Female 


Male 


All  families 

Undei  $3,000.... 
$3,000  to  $4,999. 
$5,000  to  $6,999. 
$7,000  and  over.. 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


25 
42 
27 
16 


75 
58 

73 
84 

92 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


9 

23 

17 

9 

4 


91 
77 
83 
91 
96 


Source:  U.S.  Department  ot  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Nonwhite  married  women  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  separated  from  their  husbands 
than  are  white  women,  but  there  has  been 
virtually  no  change  in  the  Incidence  of  sep- 
aration or  divorce  since  1960. 
PERCENT  OF  EVER  MARRIED  WOMEN  SEPARATED  FROM 
HUSBANDS  BECAUSE  OF  MARITAL  DISCORD    1950-66 


ILLEGITIMATE  BIRTHS,'  1940-65 


Number 
(thousands) 


Percent  illegiti- 
mate ot  all  live 
births 


Non- 
white 


White 


Non- 
white 


White 


Separated  ' 


Divorced 


Non- 
white 


White 


Non- 
white 


White 


1950.. 
1951.. 
1952.. 
1953.. 
1954.. 
1955.. 
1956.. 
1957.. 
1958., 
1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1%2. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 


11 
9 
10 
8 
14 
12 
11 
10 
12 
14 
11 
11 
11 
11 
12 
12 
11 


2 

3 

3 

{') 

3 

W 

I 

3 

3 

2 

4 

3 

1 

4 

i 

2 

3 

3 

? 

4 

3 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

4 

3 

2 

5 

3 

2 

5 

3 

2 

5 

3 

2 

6 

3 

2 

5 

4 

2 

5 

4 

2 

6 

4 

1940. 
1945. 
1950. 
1955. 
1950. 
1965. 


49 

40 

16.8 

2.0 

61 

56 

17.9 

2.4 

88 

54 

18.0 

1.8 

119 

54 

20.2 

i.y 

142 

83 

21.6 

2.3 

168 

124 

26.3 

4.  U 

35.6 
42.5 
46.1 
32  5 
214 
13.2 
5.0 
3.6 

3.3 
5.7 
4.0 
2.5 
1.7 
0.7 


71.2 

68.5 

105.4 

94.2 

63.5 

31.31 

8.7i 

6.1 

5.1 
10.0 
8.7 
5.9 
3.2 
0 


•2\ 
l9( 


98.8 
78.8 
160.7 
169.0 
104.9 

35.0 

9.3 

6.7 
18,6 

17.6 
10.6 

3.9 


97.7 
75.9 
152.6 
164.7 
137.8 

39.0 

11.6 

7.9 
22.2 
24.3 
16.6 

4.9 


I  age  ot 


1  Rates  computed  by  relating  toUl  births,  regardless  o! 

"^'S^le^^rp'ed'b?  relating  births  to  mothers  aged  40  and 
over  to  women  aged  40  to  44. 
Source:  US.  Department  o!  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
About  7  in  10  of  all  nonwhite  ctilldren  live 
with  both  parents.  Ninety  percent  of  white 
children  live   with   both  parents.  The  non- 
white  rate  has  decreased  slightly  since  1980, 
but  remained  constant  since  1963. 
PERCENT   OF   CHILDREN'   LIVING   WITH    BOTH    PARENTS 
1960-66 


Nonwhite 


White 


1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1965. 


75 

92 

76 

92 

73 

92 

70 

92 

71 

92 

71 

91 

71 

91 

I  Unmarried  children  under  18  years  old  living  in  families. 

Source:  U.S.    Department    ot    Commerce,    Bureau    ot    the 
Census. 

The  percent  of  both  nonwhite  and  white 
children  living  with  both  parent*  Increases 
sharplv  towards  the  middle  and  upper  income 
level'; 'At  such  incomes  there  is  Utt.e  dif- 
ference between  nonwhites  and  whites.  The 
nonwhite-white  difTerence  in  the  percent  of 
children  living  with  both  parents  Is  sizable 
only  when  family  incomes  are  very  low. 

PERCENT   OF    CHILDREN  '    LIVING    WITH    BOTH    PARENTS. 
BY  FAMILY  INCOME  IN  1959  > 


Nonwhite 


White 


1  Excludes  separations  tor  reasons  such  as  spouse  being  n 
Amed  Forces,  employed  and  temporarily  living  considerable 
distance  from  home,  or  inmate  of  institution. 

:Not  available. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  ot  the  Census. 

Estimates  show  that  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  nonwhite  than  white  babies  are 
Illegitimate — 26  percent  compared  to  4  per- 
cent. The  percent  of  estimated  illegitimate 
births  has  been  Increasing  among  both 
groups. 


1  As  stated  in  the  source  cited.  "No  estimates  are  included 
tor  m  ss  atements  on  the  birth  record  or  for  -ailure  to  registe 
b°rths  •  •  •  The  decision  to  conceal  the  illegitimacy  o  births 
^likely  conditioned  by  attitude:  .n  the  mother  s  socia  group 
tov^ard  her  and  :oward  children  born  out  ot  wedlock  Also  the 
abTlitv  (economic  or  otherwise)  to  icave  a  community  beto  e 
me  bir  h  0  the  child  IS  an  important  consideration  These 
actors  probably  result  in  proportionately  greater  understate- 
ment  of  Tllegitimacy   in   the  white  group  than    in  the   non- 

*''34^St*ate''and  the  District  ol  Columbia  report  legitiniacy  status 
on  birth  c^rttotes.  For  the  remaining  Slates  the  iHeg;t"^acy 
?atio  IS  esrmated  .rom  the  reporting  States  in  each  o  the  9 
ceocrlDhic  divisions  The  following  States  do  not  report  legiti- 
macvAr^oTa  Arkansas,  California  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Tdah'o  Mary"and,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska.  Ne*  Hampshire 
New  Mexico  New  York.  Oklahoma  Vermont  Georgia,  and 
Montana.  The  last  2  States  reported  before  1957. 
Source:  U.S.  Department  ot  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Another  view  of  Illegitimacy:  Although 
the  number  of  nonwhite  births  per  1,000  un- 
married women  (illegitimate  births)  Is  much 
larger  than  the  white  at  every  age  level,  the 
nonwhite  rate  has  declined  since  1960  at 
all  ages  under  30  years,  whereas  the  white 
rates  have  been  rising  since  1940. 


Under  $2,000.... 
$2,000  to  $3,999. 
J4  000  to  $5,999. 
$6,000  to  $7,999. 
$8,000  and  over. 


59 
82 
92 

94 
95 


69 
88 

96 
98 
99 


1  Unmarried  children  under  18  years  old  hving  in  families. 
;  Later  data  are  not  available. 

Source;  U.S.  Department  ot  Commerce.  Bureau  ot  the  Census. 

Birth    rates    are    higher    among   nonwhite 

women  than  among  whites.  In  recent  years 

these  rates  for  both  nonwhite  and  white  have 

dropped  sharply. 

FERTILITY  RATES,  1955-65' 
IBIrths  per  1,000  women  age  15-*4| 


Nonwhite 


White 


1955. 

1956. 
1957. 
1958. 
1959. 
1960. 
1961. 


155 
161 
163 
161 
162 
154 
154 


114 
116 
118 
U5 

114 
113 
U2 


Footnote  on  XoUowlng  page. 
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FERTILITY  RATES,  1955-65 '-Continued 
(Births  per  1,000  women  age  15-44] 


Nonwhite 

White 

1962  •• 

1%3- 

1964 

149 

145 

142 

108 
104 
100 

1965 

134 

91 

'  Births  1955  59  adjusted  for  underregistration  of  births, 
'  Excludes  data  lor  New  Jersey. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

At  low  levels  of  education  nonwhite 
women  have  more  children  than  whites: 
at  high  levels  of  education  they  have  fewer 
children.  Fertility  is  the  same  for  both  non- 
white  and  white  women  high  school 
graduates. 

CHILDREN  EVER  BORN  TO  ALL  WOMEN  ••  35  TO  39  YEARS 

OLD,  BY  LEVEL  OF  EDUCATION 

11960  figures! 


Nonwhite 


White 


Elementary  school  completed 3.0  2.8 

4  years  of  high  school.. 2.3  2.3 

4  years  ot  college 1.7  2.2 

5  years  or  mote  ot  college 1.2  1.6 


1  Married  or  unmarried. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Vm.    MILITARY    AND   VOTING 

A  Negro  youth  Is  somewhat  loss  likely  to 
enter  the  Armed  Forces  than  a  white  youth. 

PERCENT  OF   MEN    18   TO    24  YEARS   OLD   ENTERING  THE 
ARMED  FORCES,  1966 


Negro 


White 


Men  entering  the  Armed  Forces 7.9  9  1 

Inductees 4.1  3  5 

Enlistees 3.7  5.7 

Source:  U  S  Department  of  Defense  and  U  S.  Department  of 
Commerce  Bureau  ot  the  Census. 

Just  about  2  In  5  of  all  Negro  draftees  who 
were  tested  at  prelnduction  examinations 
were  accepted  in  1966  compared  to  2  In  3  of 
all  white  men.  Negro  rejections  were  chiefly 
because  of  inability  to  pass  the  written 
Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test,  designed 
to  predict  success  in  military  training  and 
service.  The  malority  of  white  rejectees  did 
not  pass  the  meciical  test. 

RESULTS  OF  PREINDUCTION  EXAMINATIONS  OF  DRAFTEES' 
BY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE,  1966 


Negro 


White 


Numt;er(in  thousands) 

Percent. 

Accepted 

Reiected' 

Menta.  reasons 

Medxai  reasons 

Adminis  rat  ve  reasons. 


173 


1.435 


100 


100 


43 
58 


65 
35 


43 

8 

13 

26 

2 

1 

'  Does  no'  include  volunteers. 

•  Reectons  are  chiefly  lor  la  lure  to  sai'Stv  mmimu.'n  medical 
standards  or  to  pass  a  written  tes  (the  Armed  Forces  Qualifica- 
tion Test)  wiiich  measures  word  knowledge,  ar.thmetx.  mechani- 
cal understanding,  and  ability  to  d.stmsush  torms  and  patterns. 
The  latter  test  is  specifically  designed  to  predict  success  in 
military  training  and  service.  Those  rejected  lor  administrative 
reasons  include  a  few  aliens  and  persons  wth  significant  criminal 
records,  antisocial  tendencies,  such  as  alcoholism  or  drug 
addiction,  or  other  traits  which  would  make  them  unfit  m  a 
military  environment. 

Source:  US.  Department  ol  Defense.  Office  ot  Surgeon 
General. 

Negroes  made  up  9  percent  of  the  Armed 
Forces  in  1967  (first  half),  11  percent  of 
those  serving  In  Vietnam,  and  15  percent  of 
those  who  died  In  Vietnam  combat.  They 
were  as  large  a  propwrtlon  of  those  in  non- 
combatant  as  combatant  occupations  In 
Vietnam. 


NEGRO  MEN  IN  THE  ARMED  FORCES,  JUNE  30,  1967 
(Numbers  in  thousandsl 


Total 


Negroes    Percent 
Negroes 


Total 3,365         305  9 

Outside  Vietnam 2,878         253  9 

In  Vietnam 487  53  11 

In  combat  occupations/opera- 

Uons 182  19  10 

Other 304  34  U 

Deaths  in  Vietnam 12  2  15 

Source:  US  Department  of  Defense. 

Negroes  were  2  percent  of  all  officers  In  the 
Armed  Forces  and  3  percent  of  those  In  Viet- 
nam as  of  June  30,  1967.  About  1,000  in  a 
total  of  8.000  Negro  officers  were  serving  in 
Vietnam.  Negroes  were  10  percent  of  all  en- 
listed men  and  12  percent  of  those  in  Viet- 
nam— 50,000  In  Vietnam  In  a  total  of  300,000 
Negro  enlisted  men  In  the  Armed  Forces. 

NEGRO  OFFICERS  AND  ENLISTED  MEN  IN  THE  ARMED  FORCES. 

JUNE  30.  1%7 

(Numbers  in  thousands) 

Total        Negroes      Percent 
Negroes 

Total 3,365  305  9 

Officers 384  8  2 

Outside  Vietnam 342  7  2 

In  Vietnam 43  1  3 

Enlisted  men 2,981  297  10 

Outside  Vietnam 2,536  246  10 

In  Vietnam 444  51  12 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Defense. 

About  45  percent  of  all  Negroes  in  the 
Armed  Forces  who  were  eligible  reenllsted 
after  their  first  tour  of  duty.  The  percent 
reenllstlng  has  been  the  same  for  the  past 
3  years.  Among  whites  the  reenllstment  rate 
has  remained  at  or  about  20  percent  In  the 
same  period. 

1ST  TERM  REENLISTMENTSi  OF  SERVICEMEN.  1964,  1965. 
AND  1966 


Total  eligible  for 
reenlistments « 


Reenlistments 


Number 


Percent  of  total 
eligible 


Negro      White      Negro     White     Negro     White 


11.216 

59,384 

46 

20 

10. 041 

51,552 

46 

17 

10.615 

60,271 

46 

18 

1964...  24.501  295.339 
1965...  21.948  301.849 
1966...    23.202    335,456 


I  1st  term  reenlistments  do  not  include  reenlistments  of 
career  servicemen. 

'  Servicemen  who  have  earned  honorable  status  and  otherwise 
demonstrated  the  qualities  necessary  for  career  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  Only  Ist-term  servicemen  are  included. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Defense. 

A  larger  proportion  of  nonwhite  than  white 
war  veterans  availed  themselves  of  GI  bill 
training  by  early  1963.  but  proportionately 
fewer  had  received  other  benefits.  A  much 
lower  percent  were  able  to  get  GI  home 
loans. 

PERCENT  OF  ALL  WAR  VETERANS'  WHO  OBTAINED 
SPECIFIED   BENEFITS 

(Figures  as  ot  late  1962  and  early  1963) 

Nonwhite       White 


Program: 

GI  bill  training  and  vocational  re- 
habilitation          53 

VA  home  tarm,  or  business  loans..         14 
GI  home  loan — 

Obtained 14 

Tried  but  failed 12 

I  World  War  II  and  Korean  war  (noninstitutional). 
Source:  US.  Veterans'  Administration. 


45 
35 

34 

7 


In  recent  elections,  Negroes  have  been  exer- 
cising their  right  to  the  ballot  in  large  pro- 
portions. Almost  as  high  a  proportion  o' 
Negroes  as  whites  voted  In  the  North  and 
West  m  the  1964  Presidential  election  a 
larger  percent  of  Negroes  In  the  North  and 
West  voted  than  Southern  whites. 

PERSONS  VOTING,  1964  AND  1966 


1964 

presidential 

election 


1966 

congressional 

election 


Negro     White     Negro     Whitj 


Persons  of  voting  age 

(thousands).  10,340 

Percent  voting: 

United  States 59 

North  and  West 72 

South 44 

Persons  registered 

(thousands) (') 

Percent  voting: 

United  States (i) 

North  and  West (>) 

South (1) 


99,353    10,560    101,29] 


71 

42 

57 

/5 

52 

62 

60 

33 

<5 

(') 

6,365 

72, 5« 

(') 

69 

80 

O 

76 

83 

(') 

62 

70 

>  Data  not  available. 

Source:  U  S.    Department    of    Commerce,    Bureau    of   tlie 
Census. 

Except  In  the  South,  two-thirds  or  more 
of  all  nonwhite  persons  of  voting  age  cast 
their  b.HlIot  in  the  1964  Presidential  election. 
A  larger  proportion  of  nonwhites  than  whites 
voted  in  the  North  Central  Region. 

PERCENT  OF  PERSONS  OF  VOTING  AGE  WHO  VOTED  IN  THE 
PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  OF  1964,  BY  REGION 


Nonwhite 


White 


United  States 1 59  71 

Northeast '69  75 

North-central 80  76 

South 44  60 

West 65  72 

'  For  Negroes  only. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  ol  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Negro  voter  registration  In  the  South  in- 
creased 30  percent,  to  2,8  million,  from  1964 
to  1967, 

Negro     voter    registration    in     the    So^th.' 

March  1964  and  June  1967 

[Source:  Southern  Regional  Council] 

(Numbers  In  thousands) 

March    1964 2,164 

June  1967 2,819 

*In  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia. 

Louisiana,  Mississippi.  North  Carolina.  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia, 

The  number  of  Negroes  elected  to  State 
office  has  risen  sharply  in  the  past  few  years, 

NEGRO  LEGISLATORS  AND   NEGROES  ELECTED  TO  OTHER 
PUBLIC  OFFICE,  1962,  1964,  AND  1966 

1962       1964       1966 

Congress 4  5  7 

House  ol  Representatives 4  5  6 

Senate 0  0  1 

State  legislatures: 

United  States 52  94  148 

South' 5  16  37 

'  Includes  border  Slates. 

Source:  Potomac  Institute,  Democratic  Nat.onal  Committee, 
Ebony  Magazine. 

IX,    CONDITIONS    IN    LOW-INCOME    AREAS 

The  proportion  of  nonwhite  families  In 
large  cities  living  In  "poverty  areas"  haa 
declined  sharply  since  1960.  The  drop  has 
been  greatest  In  cities  within  the  largest 
metropolitan  areas.  The  total  number  of 
nonwhite  families  in  large  cities  has  in- 
creased, while  the  number  living  In  poverty 
areas  has  tended  to  stabilize. 
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ONWHITE    rmUlS    IN 

CITIES.  1960  AND  1%6 

(Numbers  in  thousandsj 


POVERTY  AREAS'  OF  LARGE 


All  families 


Families  in  poverty  areas ' 


Number 


Percent  of 
all  families 


ever,  for  which  separate  data  are  available,      THE 
the   percent   of   nonwhite   families   living   in 
poverty  areas  who  are  poor  has  Increased. 

PERCENT  OF  NONWHITE  FAMILIES  LIVING  IN  THE  POVERTY 
AREAS  OF  LARGE  CITIES  WITH  INCOHilES  BELOW  THE 
POVERTY  LEVEL,'  1960  AND  1966 


Mr. 
day  I 


I960 


1966 


1960   1%6   1%0   1966  1960  1966 


All  large  cities'..    2,024 
Central  cities  m 
metropolitan 

areas  of: 
1,000.000  or 

more K^" 

250.000  to 
1  000  000.       633 
New  York  City...       260 

Chicago. »' 

Los  Angeles 10" 


?,558    1.561    1.588       77 


1,770    1.062    1,042       75 


788 

499 

388 

200 

?39 

150 

128 

6U 

542 

210 

130 

60 


79 
77 
80 
61 


62 


59 

69 
62 
54 
47 


All  large  cities  • -- 

Central  cities  In  metropolitan  areas  ot- 

1  000,000  or  more 

250,000  to  1,000,000 

New  York  City 

Chicago — 

Los  Angeles... - 


38 


36 


34 

34 

45 

4U 

?8 

35 

33 

3/ 

32 

29 

I  Poverty  areas  were  determined  by  ranking  census  tracts 

in  metropolitan  areas  of  250,000  or  more  in  1960,  according  to 
'"  ""':'..*^ .  .,„,=,  .^  nf  Barh  nl  thP  loilowmB  eoually  weighted 

below  $3,000. 
'ciij  ,11. nv-  -■-:-'•--::::  /^; ;,,  ..,.,k  ,, 

(2) 


Mverty  linked  charactenstics:  (1)  family  income  below  $3,000 
ft^l  children  in  broken  homes.  (3)  persons  with  low  educational 
ittainment  (4)  males  m  unskilled  jobs,  (5)  substandard  housing. 
It  ncludes  an  adjustment  lor  changes  brought  about  since 
I960  bv  urban  renewal.  In  general,  the  lowest  25  percent  of 
cfnsus  tracts  are  included.  .    ,„„ 

■In  rrietropohtan  areas  ol  250,000  or  more  in  1960. 

Source;  U.S.  Department  ol  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
For  the  country  as  a  whole,  little  change 
hasocciured  since  1960  in  the  percent  of  non- 
white  f.inv;"i:cs  who  live  in  the  •■poverty  areas" 
of  large  cities  and  have  incomes  below  the 
poverty  level.  The  proportion  has  declined 
somewhat  in  the  l.\rgest  of  these  cities,  taken 
as  a  group.  In  New  York  and  Chicago,  how- 


I  Poverty  as  defined  by  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
taking  into  account  family  size,  number  ot  children,  and  larm- 
nonlarm  residence,  as  well  as  the  amount  ot  family  money  in- 
come As  applied  to  1966  incomes,  the  poverty  level  ot  noritarm 
residents  ranges  Irom  $1,560  tor  a  woman  65  years  or  older  living 
alone  to  $5,440  lor  a  tamily  ol  7  or  more  persons:  it  was  J3,3UU 
for  a  nonfarm  family  ol  4  with  2  children, 

-  In  metropolitan  areas  ol  250,000  or  more  in  1960. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census 
For  Negroes  living  in  the  poverty  areas  of 
Cleveland,  the  incidence  of  poverty  and  im- 
eniploj-ment  did  not  change  much  between 
1960  and  1965,  and  the  percent  nf  families 
with  female  heads  increased.  In  the  Hough 
area  incomes  declined  appreciably,  and  there 
was  a  sharp  rise  In  the  Incidence  of  poverty 
and  in  the  percent  of  families  with  female 
heads.  In  contrast.  In  the  remainder  of  Cleve- 
land, the  Negro  population  increased,  the 
median  family  income  rose,  and  the  per- 
cent of  Negro  families  In  poverty  declined 


CHANGES  IN  CONDITIONS  OF  NEGROES  IN  THE  POVERTY  AREAS  OF  CLEVELAND, 

OF  CLEVELAND.  1%0  AND  1965 


HOUGH.  AND  THE  REIWAINOER 


Population  (in  thousands) - 

Percent  change - 

Percent  ol  families  below  the  poverty  level. 

Perce.it  ol  tamilies  with  female  head 

Median  lamily  income' 

Male  unemployment  rate 


Poverty 

area' 

Remainc 
Clevel 

erof 

Total 

Hough 

and 

1960 

1965 

1960 

1965 

1960 
48 

1965 

203 

202 

53 

52 

75 

^S, 

''v 

«31 

-2 

39 

^^5 

-1-55 
13 

22 

27 

23 

32 

13 

12 

$4,756 

$4. 772 

$4,732 

$3  966 

$6,199 

$6,929 

13.8 

12.1 

15.7 

14.3 

8.8 

7.  5 

'Includes  Glenville  neighborhood  partially  in  the  poverty  area.  In  1960,  about  65  percent  ol  the  total  population  of  Glenville  wa^ 

in  the  poverty  area. 
•  Not  applicable. 

'  Less  than  0  5  percent.  ,„r.  j  n. 

I  Income  in  1959  and  1964.  adjusted  tor  price  changes,  in  1964  dollars. 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  ol  the  Census, 


Source: 

Between  1960  and  1965  the  Negro  popula- 
tion declined  in  Watts  and  most  conditions 
aad  not  Improved. 

CHANGES   IN   CONDITIONS   OF   NEGROES   IN   THE  WATTS 
AREA  OF  LOS  ANGELES.  1960  AND  1965 

1960       1965 


EMPLOYMENT   CONDITIONS   IN   9  SERIOUSLY   DISADVAN- 
TAGED SLUM  AREAS.'  NOVEMBER  1966 

Unemployment  rate  in  United  States 3.5 

Unemployment  rale  in  9  slum  areas  (estimated  average)       9.  3 
Subemployment  -    rate   (unemployment    and    estimated 
underemployment):  


Total,  9  slum  areas. 


32.7 


Number  of  families 

Percent  change 

Percent  ol  families  below  the  poverty  level- 
Percent  ot  lamilies  with  temale  head 

Median  family  income  ■ 

Male  unemployment  rate 

Conrlition  ot  housing  units: 

Percent  deteriorating 

Percent  dilapidated 

Median  gross  rent 


6.180 

5.300 

0) 

-14 

44 

43 

36 

39 

$3,632 

$3,771 

16 

14 

14 

21 

2 

4 

$63 

$73 

'  Not  applicable. 
■  Income  in  1959  and 
1964  dollars. 


1964,  adjusted  for  price  changes,  in 
Source:  U,S,  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Unemployment  in  a  selected  group  of  city 
slums  I  studied  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  In  1966)  was  almost  3  times  the  na- 
tional average.  When  intermittent  employ- 
ment, low-wage  work,  and  other  factors  are 
also  Included  In  a  measure  of  deprivation, 
conditions  in  slums  are  seen  to  be  especially 
acute. 


Boston:  Roxbury  area 24.0 

New  Orleans:  Several  contiguous  areas 45.0 

New  York  City: 

Central  Harlem M- 0 

East  Harlem 33.0 

Bedtord-Stuyvesant 28.0 

Philadelphia:  North  Philadelphia 34.0 

Phoenix:  Salt  River  Bed  Area «-0 

St.  Louis:  North  Side. 39.0 

San  Francisco:  l^ission-Fillmore --  25.0 

1  The  areas  included  are  predominantly  Negro  or  substantially 
so  Excluded  are  the  East  and  West  Sides  ot  San  Antonio  which 
were  studied  by  the  labor  Department  m  November  1966,  but 
are  chiefly  Mexican-Amencan.  Included  are  Roxbury  area  cl 
Boston:  several  contiguous  areas  (central  city,  Irish  Channel, 
lower  9th  ward  Desire,  and  Florida  Avenue)  in  New  Orleans, 
Central  Harlem.  East  Harlem,  and  Bedford-Stuyvesant  m  New 
York-  North  Philadelphia  of  Philadelphia;  Salt  River  Bed  area 
in  Phoenix;  North  Side  ot  St.  Louis;  and  Mission-Fillmore  m 
San  Francisco 

:  Subemployment  includes  (1)  the  unemployed  as  usually 
defined  (those  unemployed  and  actively  looking  for  work); 
(2)  part-time  workers  wanting  full-time  employment;  (3)  full- 
time  workers  with  weeMy  earnings  as  tollows:  heads  of  house- 
holds under  66  years  old  earning  less  than  $60  per  week  work- 
ing full  time  and  individuals  under  65  who  are  not  heads  of 
households  and  earn  less  than  $56  per  week  in  a  lull-time  job; 
(4)  half  the  adult  males  not  in  the  labor  force;  and  (5)  halt  the 
adult  males  estimated  to  have  been  missed  in  the  survey. 
Source;  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Office  of  the  Secretary. 


BLIND    AND    DISABLED— THE 
SOCIAL   SECURITY   BILL 

HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
outlined  the  major  provisions  of 
H.R.  12080,  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967.  Today  I  wish  to  emphasize 
those  aspects  of  the  bill  which  are  of  spe- 
cial concern  to  the  blind  and  the  dis- 
abled. I  also  wish  to  poiiit  out  where  im- 
provements have  been  made  and  where 
improvement  is  still  necessary. 

The  committee's  bill  provides  disabled 
widows  and  widowers  with  benefits 
ec.ualling  82 'j  percent  of  the  deceased 
spouse's  primary  insurance  amount  or 
$70.  whichever  is  more.  Under  the 
present  law,  a  widow  would  only  be  cov- 
ered if  there  were  children  under  18  in 
her  care  and  if  she  was  not  working  for 
that  reason.  The  House  bill  went  further 
to  say  that  she  may  receive  benefits  at 
the  age  of  50  whether  or  not  there  are 
children.  However,  if  a  widow  under  50 
is  so  disabled  that  she  cannot  work  even 
if  she  has  no  children,  she  would  still  be 
unable  to  provide  for  her.self .  and  yet  she 
v,-ould  not  receive  any  assistance  under 
the  House  bill.  Therefore,  the  bill  re- 
ported out  by  the  Senate  committee  will 
cover  her  if  she  becomes  disabled  within 
7  years  alter  her  spouse's  death  or  with- 
in 7  years  after  the  youngest  child 
reaches  18.  About  70.000  disabled  widows 
and  widowers  would  be  covered  under 
these  provisions  and  would  be  eligible 
to  receive  about  S71  million  in  benefits 
during  the  first  full  year  of  coverage. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  reported 
out  by  the  committee  would  change  the 
definition  of  blindness  to  20  200  or  less 
in  the  better  eye,  which  is  the  standard 
definition  of  blindness  in  use  today.  How- 
ever many  of  the  blind  do  not  meet  the 
existing   defiiTition   of   disabled   because 
some  jobs — frequently  only  temporary  or 
requiring    little    skill— are    occasionally 
open  to  them.  Yet  these  jobs  are  insecure 
and  pay  poorly.  This  bill  would  make  It 
automatic  for  those  persons  who  meet 
the  Internal  Revenue  blindness  stand- 
ards to  receive  disability  insurance  pay- 
ments. It  would  also  reduce  the  number 
of  quarters  of  coverage  required  from  20 
quarters  to  six  quarters  of  coverage.  By 
giving  the  blind  a  modest  floor  of  secu- 
rity, we  can  give  them  encouragement  to 
make   their  own  way   in   the  world  as 
many  of  them  do.  It  is  a  minimal  ac- 
knowledgement that  we  care  about  them 
and  understand  that  their  inability  to 
see  is  indeed  a  disability  and  handicap 
in  this  complex  world.  Twice  before  the 
Senate  has  passed  this  amendment  by 
overwhelming  majorities.  Yet  twice  :t  has 
been  killed — once  in  conference  and  once 
when  the  bill  itself  was  tied  up  in  a  dead- 
lock. Let  us  see  that  this  does  not  happen 
again,  and  that  this  section  of  the  bill 
for  which  the  blind  have  waited  so  pa- 
tiently and  so  long  will  be  the  one  most 
certain  of  success. 

But  may  I  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  job  Is  only  partly  done  by  the  bill 
which  has  been  reported.  There  hi.s  been 
a  major  omission:  The  disabled  are 
among  those  most  likely  to  require  medi- 
cal attention,  more  so  than  the  ordinary- 
person.  Yet  they  have  not  been  included 
in  medicare.  Just  as  the  elderly  should 
obtain  health  insurance  benefits  becau.'^e 
their  age  makes  them  more  likely  to  need 
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medical    assistance,   so   too   those   who 

qualify  for  disability  insurance   should 
also  qualify  for  medicare.  Many  of  the 
disabled    have    a    condition    which    is 
chronic.  Frequent  hospitalization,  opera- 
tions, laboratory  work  and  X-ray  treat- 
ment are  required.  It  is  precisely  these 
people    who    need   medicare    the   most. 
When  we  approved  medicare  a  major 
argument  was  made  that  because  those 
who  need  care  the  most  were  often  those 
least  able  to  pay,  they  were  the  ones  who 
should  be  covered.   Yet   somehow   this 
argument  has  been  reversed  by  some  who 
now  say  that  we  cannot  afford  to  help 
those  who  need  it  most.  If  we  cannot 
afford  to  help  those  who  need  it  most, 
how  dare  we  to  presume  to  help  those 
who  may  not  need  as  much  assistance. 
The  first  priority  coverage  for  medicare 
should  be  those  who  need  it  most  in  com- 
bating the  rising  costs  of  medical  care. 
That  is  why  I  shall  urge  the  Senate  to 
amend  the  bill  as  reported  to  include 
those  who  are  disabled  under  medicare. 
Often    my    constituent    mail    speaks 
more  eloquently  than  I  can  upon  these 
matters.  A  short  while  ago  I  received  a 
letter   from   Mr.   C.   Fantlcella   of   East 
Chicago,  Ind.  I  would  like  to  read  his 
letter: 

Dear  Senator:  I  guess  there  were  thou- 
sands like  me  who  woke  up  Thursday  morn- 
ing, got  our  pins  knocked  out  from  under  us 
when  we  read  about  the  social  security  bill 
that  was  accepted  and  rejected. 

I  wrote  to  you  and  to  other  Senators  for 
support  on  medicare  for  the  dls.ibled  under 
65.  I  see  where  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee voted  this  down  9  to  8.  Why  Mr.  Hartke? 
Isn't  their  duty  to  help  those  who  are  In 
need  of  help.  I  notice  that  whenever  any- 
thing Is  voted  down  its  always  9  to  8.  Are 
these  nine  against  everything  that  Is  pro- 
posed? Does  the  faith  of  the  American  peo- 
ple depend  In  Just  17  men? 

I  understand  you  had  an  amendment  fa- 
voring medicare  for  the  disabled  under  65,  is 
this  In  the  hands  of  Just  17  men  or  does  the 
whole  Senate  approve  or  not  of  the  amend- 
ment? Is  there  any  hopes  left  for  us? 
Couldn't  they  OK  about  12  or  13  ^c  raise  In 
benefits  and  use  the  other  2  or  3'"c  towards 
medicare  for  the  disabled?  I  know  with  my 
medical  bills  I  am  living  In  poverty  and  i 
know  there  are  thousands  like  me. 

Would  you  please  list  me  the  9  who  re- 
jected this  bill.  As  I  said,  are  we  all  hopeless 
or  Is  there  still  hope?  God  I  hope  there  is. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  C.  Panticella. 

Mr.  Fantlcella.  as  long  as  there  are 
people  who  can  speak  for  the  disabled  as 
you  can,  there  Is  hope.  And  I  should  hope 
that  the  full  Senate  will  see  to  it  that  the 
disabled  are  Included  in  medicare. 


NATIONAL  GRANGE 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  America's 
oldest  farm  organization,  the  National 
Orange,  and  the  people  of  New  York,  who 
have  always  formed  an  active  part  of  the 
Grange  movement,  take  great  pride  in 
the  fact  that  the  National  Grange  Is 
celebrating  its  centennial  session  this 
week  in  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

The  Grange  movement  was  organized 
during  the  difficult  time  of  Reconstruc- 
tion when  all  Americans  were  faced  with 
eerlous  political,  economic,  and  social 


crisis.  From  its  beginning,  the  Grange 
has  encouraged  self-reliance  and  self- 
discipline.  It  has  always  promoted  the 
values  of  Individual  integrity  and  Indi- 
vidual responsibility,  and  in  time  of  eco- 
nomic recession,  it  has  been  a  source  of 
courage  and  confidence  to  the  American 
farmer  and  consumer. 

The  development  of  the  National 
Grange  has  contributed  significantly  to 
the  historic  progress  of  U.S.  agriculture 
since  1867.  It  is  in  this  light,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  take  great  pride  in  saluting 
the  National  Grange  for  its  devoted  ac- 
tivities In  the  public  interest  over  the  past 
100  years.  I  know  we  can  look  forward  to 
its  continued  leadership  in  the  same 
spirit  in  the  years  ahead. 


DR.  ORLANDO  O.  LOPEZ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  this  matter 
has  been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  It  is  on  that  basis  that  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S.  1556. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1556) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Orlando  O.  Lopez, 
which  was,  in  line  6,  strike  out  "July  16, 
1962"  and  insert  'July  19,  1962". 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
on  October  12,  1967.  the  Senate  passed 
S.  1556  to  grant  lawful  permanent  resi- 
dence retroactively. 

On  November  7.  1967,  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  S.  1556  with  an 
amendment  adjusting  the  grant  of  per- 
manent residence  from  the  date  of  ar- 
rival to  the  date  of  parole. 

The  amendment  is  technical  and  does 
not  affect  the  benefits  provided  by  the 
bill. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment  to  S.  1556. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS    OF    1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  12080.  I  do 
this  so  that  the  bill  will  become  the  pend- 
ing business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  'H.R.  120801  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  an  increase  in  bene- 
fits under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  system,  to  provide 
benefits  for  additional  categories  of  in- 
dividuals, to  improve  the  public  assist- 
ance program  and  programs  relating  to 
the  welfare  and  health  of  children,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bUl 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  with  amendments. 


November  U,  iggj 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
acting  majority  leader  yield  for  an  in 
qulry? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection  to  proceeding  with  the  con- 
sideration  of  the  social  security  bill. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  am  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  and 
the  majority  leader  is  not  here.  It  was 
my  understanding  that  the  Senate  might 
take  up  the  elementary-secondarj-  school 
bill  on  Thursday,  the  16th.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  knows  something 
that  he  can  tell  me  at  the  present  time 
The  plan  may  be  to  lay  aside  the  social 
security  bill  on  Thursday  and  take  up  the 
elementary-secondary  school  bill,  i  only 
wish  to  say  to  the  acting  majority  leader 
that  I  shall  be  ready  to  proceed  with  the 
elementary-secondary  school  bill  on 
Thursday. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  knows  of 
a  conference  in  which  some  of  us  will  be 
engaged  tomorrow  with  regard  to  one 
problem  that  may  be  involved  in  that 
bill;  and  what  comes  out  of  that  confer- 
ence will,  of  course,  in  some  measure 
determine  when  we  proceed  with  the  bill. 
if  we  do  proceed  with  it  in  this  session 
of  Congress. 

I  shall  be  ready,  I  say  to  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader,  to  make  my  explanatory 
speech  on  the  bill  late  tomorrow  after- 
noon, so  that  it  can  be  a  matter  of  record. 
and  thus  save  time  on  Thursday. 

I  am  not  asking  the  Senator  to  make 
a  decision  tonight,  but  I  wish  only  to 
serve  notice  on  him  that  I  will  be  read}- 
to  speak  late  tomorrow  afternoon  on  the 
education  bill,  to  make  the  legislative  his- 
tory on  it,  and  then  I  will  be  ready  to 
come  in  early  on  Thursday  morning. 

If  we  can  resolve  the  differences  in  the 
informal  conference  tomorrow  after- 
noon, I  hope  we  can  dispose  of  the  bill  in 
1  day;  because  I  bring  to  the  Senate  a 
unanimous  report  from  the  committee 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  be  disposed  to  follow  whatever 
procedural  suggestion  in  this  connection 
the  majority  leader  cared  to  make.  I  in- 
quired of  the  majority  leader  when  he 
desired  to  bring  up  the  social  security 
bill,  and  he  said  that  he  would  like  to 
have  it  brought  before  the  Senate  this 
evening  and  that  the  debate  begin  to- 
morrow. 

I  am  sure  we  can  work  the  matter  out 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am 
disposed  to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  abide  by  it,  also 
The  majority  leader  is  not  here.  I  have 
just  returned  from  Columbus,  where  I 
addressed  the  joint  conference  of  the 
land-grant  college  presidents  and  the 
university  presidents.  It  was  my  under- 
standing, prior  to  the  weekend,  that  I 
should  be  ready  to  take  up  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  bill  on 
the  16th.  I  do  not  care  when  we  take  it 
up.  We  can  take  it  up  at  any  time  later 
We  can  take  it  up  after  Thanksgiving 
or  Just  before  Christmas,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  we  can 
dispose  of  the  matter  in  short  order,  be- 
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,„uMe  I  would  Uke  to  see  Congress  ad- 
^  at  the  earliest  time  possible.  I  also 
hnne  we  can  dispose  of  the  social  secu- 
Zvbm  expeditiously.  We  do  not  plan 
„  discuss  it  tonight.  As  the  Senator 
toows  it  is  a  big  bill  and  has  a  great  deal 
M  it  if  we  move  expeditiously,  I  would 
hnoe  that  we  could  dispose  of  it  In  a 
Se  of  days  of  debate.  If  Senators 
»ould  be  willing  to  limit  discussion  on 
some  reasonable  basis,  to  try  to  vote  as 
freauently  as  possible,  because  a  num- 
ber of  votes  will  be  required  in  connec- 
tion with  this  matter,  perhaps  includ- 
ing one  involving  an  amendment  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  joined  me  in 
sponsoring,  with  regard  to  the  manner 
iTwhich  drugs  should  be  bought  and 
oaid  for,  to  protect  the  public  interest. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  say  on  this 
subject  at  this  time. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  is  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat  6 
o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
November  15,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian.   

NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  14,  1967: 
U.S.  Marshal 

Francisco  R.  Santos,  of  Guam,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Guam  for  the  term 
of  4  years,  vice  Antonio  C.  Baza,  retired. 
In  the  Aib  Force 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grades  Indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067,  title  10,  United  Stat«s  Code,  to  perform 
the  duties  Indicated,  and  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force : 

To  be  captains,  medical 

Bennett,  Richard  H.,  FV3 126794. 
Conklln,  Thomas  R.,  FV3141056. 
Delemos.  Robert  A.,  FV3 140489. 
Martin,  Benjamin  G.,  FV3141146. 
May,  Robert  O.,  PV3142818. 
Vondrell,  John  J.,  FV3126129. 
WUbourn,  Asa  J..  FV3164534. 

To  be  first  lieutenant,  medical 
Culpepper,  Burford,  FV2245868. 
To  be  captains,  dental 
Elston,  Robert  E.,  FV3125477. 
Hill.  William  J.,  PV3140823. 
Polk,  Howard  H.,  FV3141559. 
Sorenson,  Donald  C,  FV3165177. 
Tuggle,  Dewey  H„  Jr.,  FV3091006. 

To  be  first  lieutenant,  dental 
Brannon,  Robert  B.,  FV3187488. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  medical  3ervtce 
Genco,  Louis  V..  FV3167366. 
Welsh.  Kenneth  W.,  FV3:67070. 

To  be  second  lieutenant,  medical  service 
Taucher,  Donald  F.,  FV3167649. 

To  be  first  lieutenant,  judge  advocate 
Shanman,  James  A.,  FR3205033. 
The  following  Air  Force  officer  for  appoint- 


ment in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grade 
indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8284,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  date 
of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force: 

To  be  captain 
Frazler,  Charles  B.,  Jr.,  FV3026450. 
The  following  distinguished  graduates  of 
the  Air  Force  Officer  Training  School  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Regular  Air  Force  in  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8284,  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 
Barker,  Richard  F.,  FV3208541. 

Berry.  Dennis  J..  FV3220415. 

Bonn,  Russell  H.,  FV3215985. 

Byde,  Thomas  E.,  FV3208484. 

Catherwood,  Dwight  W.,  FV3220646. 

Cusick,  Terry  L.,  FV3220171. 

Erlckson,  James  E.,  FV3220305, 

Fahev,  Michael  G..  FV3204326. 

Fowler,  Jonathan  P.,  FV3207755. 

George,  Peter  B.,  FV3204386. 

Grant.  Donald  R  ,  FV322O605. 

Hampton,  William  M.,  FV3220662. 

Hodgson.  James  R..  FV3208826. 

Holland,  Robert  L..  F\-3220436 

Howell,  John  L.,  FV3220843. 

Kellev,  Dennis  S.,  FV3220864. 

Kellev.  Stephen  E.,  FV3220721. 

Klllkauskas.  Romualdas.  FV3220845. 

Kirbv.  David  P.,  FV3220725. 

Lamorte,  David  L..  FV3204330. 

Lancaster,  Detlev  L..  F\'3220421. 

Lvnch.  Garv  L.,  FV3215920. 

Mitchell.  Donald  R.,  FV3220740. 

Mltchum,  Samuel  A.,  FV3220491. 

Odell,  Michael  A.,  FV3208143. 

O'Hare.  Patrick  J.,  F\'3220871. 

Peterson,  Maxie  J.,  FV3215946. 

Pfile,  Robert  D  .  FV3220873. 

Relneck,  Michael  H  .  FV3220810. 

Rogers.  David  P.,  Jr.,  FV3220811, 

Sanders,  Phillip  E  ,  FV3215958. 

Saunders,  Morriss  A.,  FV3220857. 

Schmlcker.  William  D.,  FV3220509. 

Schneeweis,  John  E.,  Jr..  FV3220657. 

Self.  Kenneth  G  .  II,  FV3220977. 

Shaw,  Lewis  W.,  n,  FV3208455. 

Silverstein.  Fred  P.,  FV3208595. 

Stakely,  Henry  W.,  FV3220878. 

Wallace.  Edward  L.,  FV3215984. 

Weber.  Robert  H..  FV3220481. 

Williams.  James  R.,  PV3207968. 

Wood.  Dougas  B.,  FV3220424. 


In  the  Marines  Corps 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for   temporary    appointment    to    the 
grade    of    major,    subject    to    qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Gerald  G.  Abel  John  R.  Dewan 

William  R.  Barnard  John  D.  Little 

Kenneth  P.  Knuebel  Bobble  K.  Brodle 

Herbert  R.  Edson  Louis  M.  Brdar 

John  T.  Gray  Richard  W.  Marsden 

Dale  L.  Tlnsley  Earl  R.  Allen 

Duane  E.  Eley  George  S.  Prescott 

Kenneth  W.  Earls  Robert  W.  Layer 

William  C.  Wessel,  Jr.  Ralph  J.  Salvatl 

Eugene  O.  Marquette  Douglas  P.  Hlbbe 

III  Richard  C.  Wells 

Donald  E.  Williams  WUliam  J.  Walker 

Robert  C.  Kroplnack  Michael  L.  WOiltehouse 

Duan  K.  Sinclair.  Jr.  Illlam  F.  Homer 

James  S.  Loop  Francis  A.  Hocevar 

Armln  H.Frank  Robert  J.  Esposlto 

Theodore  W.  Taylor  Herman  F.  Mlsltls 

Frederick  A.  Carolan  Thomas  D.  Love 

Horace  F.  Herllhy  Billy  M.  Floyd 

William  R.  Wlldprett  Rodney  H.  Alley,  Jr. 

George  B.  Barner,  Jr.  William  H.  Marshall 

John  K.  Palmer  Abraham  W.  Wolson 

Donald  M.  Douglas  Byran  A.  Gallup 

Theodore  V.  Cassldy  John  T.  Cllne 

Anthony  Trent  James  L.  Underwood 

James  P.  Dawson  John  A.  Rooke 

Bradley  F.  Cate  Stanley  M,  McGeehan, 
Donald  A.  Langrock  Jr. 


Richard  H.  Glass  John  W.  QuUt 

John  R.  Behm  Harper  L.  Bohr.  Jr. 
Charles  L.  Daugherty.John  M.  Campanelll 

jr  Drew  J.  Clark 
George  F.  Cox  John  F.  O'Brien 
Walter  C.  Sageblel  William  H.  Beckwlth 
William  S.  Baldwin  Emmett  C.  Merrlcks, 
Paul  G.  Judklns  Jr. 
Robert  H  Wakefield  James  H.  Curd 
Edward  B.  Foster  George  T  Lengauer, 
Robert  C.  Prewltt  Jr- 
Theodore  R.  McElroy  John  E.  Harms 
Bruce  B  Boman  Robert  B.  Wilson 
Samuel  H.  Stevenson  Clifton  L.  Rushing, 
Jacob  E.  lies  Jr- 
Rodnev  L.  Bown  Pleter  L.  Hogaboom 
Danlel'j.  Keating,  Jr.  Robert  R.  Thrasher 
Gene  A  Deegan  William  A.  Renner 
Noel  J .  Keller  Philip  T.  Starck 
Joseph   F.   Mollneaux,BarTle  O.  Delp 
jj.  James  E.  Toth 
John  F.  McNelly  John  D.  Lanigan 
John  R.  Rasavage  Michael  J.  Zachodnl 
Allan  J.  Steffen  Richard  A.  Kerr 
Jerome  G.  Cooper  Roy  G.  Breltanbacli 
Ronald  A.  Smaldone  Charles  R.  Patten 
Anthony  W.  Stremic  Randall  W.  Austin 
Robert  S.  Charles  Amos  D,  Thompson, 
Edward  L.  House.  Jr.  Jr. 
Robert  J.  Graham  Richard  C.  Lawe 
Jerrv  H.  Jenkins  John  G.  McCabe 
Joseph  M.  Gratto  Michael  J.  Hanley 
Oliver  M.  Whipple,  Jr.  GeoSrey  A.  York 
John  M.  Wlllmarth  Sanford  B.  Wanner 
Thomas  H.  Aiken  Billy  H.  Adams 
Georee  H  Douse  John  F.  Spangler 
Jame~s  F.  Sherry,  Jr.  Richard  H.  Alexander 
Howard  V  Bucknam  Anthony  J.  FraloU 
Robert  C.  Knowles.  Jr.  Richard  W.  Morgan 
John  W.  Hemingway  Myrl  W.  Alllnder,  Jr. 
Ronald  W.  Wright  Robert  F.  Edwards 
Horace  W.  Baker  Wayne  R.  Sweneon 
Warren  L.  Martin  Harry  F.  Phllson 
Bruce  C.  Taylor  William  P.  HUlsman 
Edward  W  Butchart  Cledlth  E.  Oakley 
George  J.  Lattlmore  John  R.  Murphy 
Joseph  C.  Btirger,  Jr.     Dennis    M.    Cunning- 
James  T.  Brackman,  n     ham 
John  C.  Chambliss  Paul  E.  Westphal,  Jr. 
John  J.  Cartv  Charles  E.  Davis  III 
Francis  D.  Booth  Franklin  H.  Marsh 
Arthur  P.  Brill,  Jr.  Paul  B.  Tubach 
William  F,  Uren,  Jr.  Donald  E.  Andersen 
Roger  E.  Knapper  Larry  J.  Polk 
Jerry  R.  Smiley  Raymond  Velasquez 
James  A.  Honse  Thomas  J.  Faleskle 
Robert  E.  Langton  Charles  D.  Small 
Russell  J.  Caswell  Bernard  C.  Day 
Matthew  T.  Cooper  Francis  L.  Gould 
David  E.  Vowell  Daniel  F.  Bergen 
Bennett  R.  Dean  Matthew  P.  Caulfleld 
John  J.  Houtchens  William  T.  Slnnott 
Smith  Sweeney  John  D.  Kelley 
Dale  R.  Thlba'olt  John  H.  Vannlman 
Leonard  A.  Wunder-     John  P.  Burke 

Uch  William  D.  Bauer 

Gerald  F.  Reczek  Richard  L.  Brlnegar 

Harold  M.  Owens  Edward  R.  Whiting 

Donald  N.  Kennon  Thomas  M.  Pratt  HI 

Gerald  L.  Peterson  David  L.  McEvoy 

Roger  A.  Gurley  Joseph  J.  Oravlts 

Warren  S.  Walters  Oscar  W.  Britten 

Ray  W.  Bowles  Richard  C.  Reynold* 

Michael  D.  Salmon  Clifford  C.  Doughty 

James  H.  Klrkham  Jack  L.  Omer 
Kenneth  W.  King,  Sr.   John  J.  Hllgers 

Thomas  J.  Smyth  James  L.  Stewart 

Donald  C.  Brodle  Bobby  L.  Daniels 

Anthony  D.  Miller  Bennle  L.  Parks 

Richard  H.  Moore  John  D.  Dtirrant 

Donald  H.  Cormack  PhlUp  J.  Fehlen 

Jesse  G.  Mulkey  Robert  V.  Evans 

Charles  H.  Manazlr  Miles  E.  Mlxson 

James  E.  Dalberg  Richard  A.  MUler 

Richard  C.  Raines  James  W.  Mlzell 
David  K.  Shroyer,  Jr.    John  M.  Elchelberger 

Larry  K.  Brown  John  H.  Buchanan 

William  J.  Grlffln  William  E.  Loftua 
William  B.  Ludwlck       Leon  Cohan,  Jr. 

Reld  H.  Olson  Jack  R.  Spence 

James  E.  Sniffen  WUliam  L.  Thomas 
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James  A.  Marks 
John  E.  Harris 
John  M.  Mahoney 
Charles  B.  Sparry 
Alton  E.  Nlcol 
Daniel  F.  Trenskl 
James  E.  Herloclier 
Harold  W.  Hnle 
Ronald  M.  Atx-shire 
Joseph  G.  Vmdich 
Lynde'il  M.  Orsburn 
Donald  A.  Powell 
Richard  \V.  Beasoa 
Bobby  G.  Anthis 
Robert  J.  Ulses 
Walter  G.  Smith.  Jr. 
John  J.  Rozman 
Wallace  R.  Nugent 
Christopher  M. 

Wosran 
John  Kazalunas 
Donald  A  Hodgen 
William  G.  Reddlck 
Robert  D,  Shoptaw 
Edwin  L.  Huff 
Peter  C.  Brown 
Michael  F.  Keane,  Jr. 
Howard  C.  Wood 
Melvln  N.  Wall 
Everett  L,  Cowley 
Richard  H.  Taylor 
Robert  T.  Hlmmerlch 
Billy  G.  Phillips 
Henrv  W.  Tutterow, 

Jr." 
Eugene  B.  Burleson, 

Jr. 
Glenn  D.  Bratcher 
Dale  D.  Dorman 
Robert  A.  Sutton 
Curtis  D.  McRaney 
Richard  J.  Ahlers 
David  W.  Malller 
William  L.  Stein 
John  M.  Green,  Jr. 
Thomas  A.  Silvear 
James  S.  McGulre 
Ralph  L.  Close 
David  G  Vest 
Gene  E.  Berbaum 
Ralph  C.  McCormlck 
Robert  G.  Crabtree 
Nell  Molsbee 
John  A.  Rohde 
Gerald  F.  Dooley 
Arnold  L.  Klmken- 

berg 
Samuel  E.  Thames 
George  R.  Polyak 
Paul  W.  Dyer 
Joe  E.  Miller 
Jack  B.  Lakes 
George  W.  Atteberry 
Grant  L.  Yenerall 
Glen  Golden 
Carson  N.  Robinson 
Thoma*  J.  Power 
Bert  P.  Krages 
J.icque  W.  Telford 
William  P.  Lee 
Marcel  J.  Dube 
Paul  D.  Morris 
William  H.  Hale.  Jr. 
Ronald  A.  Ayers 
Joseph  J.  OBrlen 
Malcolm  T.  Bird 
Carroll  M.  Lacroiz 
Rudolf  M.  Nebel 
Roger  D.  Walters 
Frederick  J.  Schober 
Laurence  Delmore  III 
Jaines  B.  Brown 
Henry  C.  Stackpole,  Jr 
James  F.  Qazzale 
Paul  P.  Cameron,  Jr. 
Jam«6  D.  Simpson 
William  H.  Rever.  Jr. 
Thomaa  P.  McBrlen 
Conrad  W.  Helnzer- 

Ung,  Jr. 
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John  A.  Chancey 
Harold  H.  Clark 
Floyd  H.  Keller 
John  M.  Shields 
Herman  B.  West,  Jr. 
Robert  L.  Reed 
Walter  R.  Huf 
Leroy  H.  Gonzales 
Leon  E.  Obenhaus 
Peter  M.  Helman 
Victor  F.  Pacheco 
Michael  H.  Conner 
Joseph  J.  Wheeler 
J.  R.  Duckworth 
Kelton  M.  Wilson 
Dennis  A.  Cavagnaro 
Shaun  J.  Doherty 
Dayton  A.  Lewis 
Larry  K.  Grlssett 
Thomas  L.  Watklns 
Warren  D.  Kalas 
John  J  McMenamln, 

Jr. 
Billy  R  Brldgewater 
Carey  B.  Connell,  Jr. 
Ribert  L.  Daniels 
Thomas  C.  Hargrove 
Robert  E:  Il2ihoefer 
William  H.  Seward 
Michael  W.  Tlerney 
WiUiajn  J.  Nevlne,  Jr. 
Anton  E.  Therrlault 
Edw;ird  C.  Brlnkley,  Jr. 
Roland  S.  Merrill 
Mich.iel  J.  Wasko,  Jr. 
Donald  Pesta 
Michael  S.  Gerlng 
D-Uid  S.  Drum 
Jean  P.  Cole 
Thomas  J.  Dalzell 
William  GimUan  ni 
Albert  J.  McCarthy, 

Jr. 
John  T.  Garcia 
Charles  J.  Eltringham 
Robert  M.  Fitzgerald 
Allen  B.  Ray 
Ross  T.  Bailey 
Rlch.TJd  E.  Theer 
Jerry  L.  Kershner 
Herbert  L.  Seay 
James  J.  Omeara 
Harry  L.  Solter,  Jr. 
Thomas  H.  Shannon 
Malcolm  E.  Smith, 

Jr. 
John  P.  Atherton 
Thornton  L. 

Youngniaa 
Lewis  D.  Volger 
William  D.  Seymour 
Richard  B.  Sclbeck 
David  A.  VlUeueuve 
Richard  H.  Schwartz 
Edward  M.  Rlagley. 

Jr. 
Gerald  P.  Kruth 
Donald  P.  Herman 
John  T  R:'dzymuiski 
Gerald  A.  Enos 
Robert  V.  Breiuian 
Alec  Gillespie 
James  R.  Brandon  in 
Charles  R.  Speth 
Terry  C.  Drew 
Eugene  P.  Rlchter,  Jr. 
Donald  G.  Doherty 
Thomas  L.  Elser 
Charles  W.  Lattlng 
Michael  G.  OnelU 
John  H.  Reece 
David  T.  Tlerney 
Gerald  P.  Crlscuolo 
James  B.  Leonard,  Jr. 
Johnny  B.  Gobble.  Jr. 
David  L.  CartwTlght 
Thomaa  R.  Jensen 
Edward  R.  Doane 
John  G.  Plynn 
Warren  A.  Culpepper 
Robert  G.  Whaley 


Leonard  A.  Sollberger, 

Jr. 
John  R.  Pritsch 
Robert  V.  Nlcoll 
Donald  L.  Davis 
Thomas  R.  Odonnell 
Lloyd  W.  Hyatt,  Jr. 
Louis  O.  Smith 
Robert  E.  Burgess 
Albert  P.  Barry 
William  R.  CarroU 
Earnest  Jarvis 
James  C.  Deemer 
William  P.  Tremper 
George  Glbbs 
Orlando  L.  Busby,  Jr. 
John  C.  Dlebert  III 
WUton  J.  Norrls,  Jr. 
Edwin  G.  Meixner 
Neil  D.  Koch 
Leon  D.  Tyrrell 
George  W.  Sims,  Jr. 
Thomas  E.  Murley 
Dwlght  L.  Bledsoe 
James  P.  Faulkner 
Daniel  T.  Wallace 
Robert  E.  Odare 
William  R.  Belcher 
Rodney  R.  Letch- 
worth 
Henry  E.  Lecy 
William  R.  Kelley 
Robert  H.  Melville 
Dan  P.  Evans 
Charles  R.  Coxe 
Frank  E.  Millner 
Robert  M.  Balch 
Edward  J.  Dyer,  Jr 
Lawrence  E.  Reld 
Henry  L.  Elsenson 
Ronald  M.  Losee 
Ronald  G.  Schwenkler 
James  E.  Strawn 
Jack  Bartlett,  Jr. 
James  D.  Strickland, 

Jr. 
Donald  B.  Campbell 
William  J.  Burrows 
Dawson  P.  Hansen 
Edmund  P.  Noll 
Jacques  C.  Navlaux 
John  S.  Grlnalds 
Louis  C.  Gapenskl 
John  M.  Tuttle 
Harold  T.  Ward,  Jr. 
Albert  K.  Dixon  n 
James  E.  Reilly 
Gary  M.  Larson 
Gerald  W.  Boston 
Norman  W.  Buddy, 

Jr. 
Grant  D.  Wright 
James  P.  Souders 
Kenneth  R.  Town 
Roger  L.  Redelman 
Jack  D.  McNamara 
Gordon  O.  Booth 
Alphonse  A.  Bernotas 
Frank  E.  Deal 
Francis  X.  Parrlngton 
Clyde  J.  Johnston 
Richard  S.  Cooper 
Robert  C.  McParlane 
Leroy  A.  Blckley 
WiUlam  J.  Latmes  UJ 
Prank  J.  Breth 
James  V.  Sullivan 
James  M.  Updyke 
Jerrald  E.  Giles 
Lawrence  A.  Rolstad 
Walter  H.  Metscher 
Richard  C.  Bradfleld 
William  T.  McPall 
Gordon  W.  Kelser 
Joe  C.  Adams 
Charles  A.  Fleming 
WlUlam  A.  Barry.  Jr. 
James  R.  Brown.  Jr. 
Richard  J.  Perelra 
Harry  L.  Bauknlght 
Samuel  E.  Black 


James  H.  Tinsley 
Charles  W.  Gibson,  Jr. 
Ellsworth  M.  Dunn,  Jr. 
James  J.  Bruce 
Philip  C.  Mikkelson 
Robert  L.  Vogt 
Robert  B.  Savage,  Jr. 
Jimmie  A.  Creech 
Harry  A.  Ling  II 
Raymond  G.  Leldich 
Charles  G.  Bryan 
Robert  A.  Furtado 
Joseph  P.  Flynn 
Jonathan  K.  Osgood 
Raymond  F. 

Flndlay,  Jr. 
Leslie  D.  Burnett 
John  R.  Burns,  Jr. 
Reginald  E.  Armstrong 
Robert  E.  Hamilton 
Clifford  L.  McCraw,  Jr. 
Herbert  H. 

Hawkins.  Jr. 
George  A.  Kupets 
Richard  W.  Bailey 
Edward  L.  Green 
Roger  K.  Ryman 
Henry  L.  Kunkel 
Ben  A  Meharg 
Ray  D.  Ammon 
John  H.  Butler 
Jimmy  L.  Brown 
Donald  B. 

Messerschmldt 
Robert  W.  McGowan 
Bobby  D.  Lain 
Edgar  G.  Dyer 
William  J.  Smith 
Thomas  P.  Klrland 
James  W.  Rider 
Charles  M.  Johnson 
Dave  G.  Drewelow 
Poindexter  M. 

Johnson 
Merle  G.  Sorensen 
Walter  M.  Pitts 
John  K.  Goodyear,  Jr. 
Richard  K.  Young 
Lynn  A.  Behymer 
Richard  J.  Barnes 
William  S.  Moriarty 
Donald  B.  Hirsch 
Orson  G.  Swindle  III 
Robert  L.  Bowersox 
Michael  W.  Sayers 
Prank  L.  Capin 
James  E.  Glvan 
Richard  K.  Joiner 
Robert  V.  Kurlllch 
David  J.  Prle 
CUfton  L.  Deornellas 
Bruce  G.  Brown 
Glenn  O.  Kennedy.  Jr. 
Edward  H.  Boyce,  Jr. 
Eklmund  B.  Burns 
Ray  L.  Hanle,  Jr. 
Joel  I.  Westfall 
George  A.  Ostermann 
John  D.  Haynes 
Chauncey  R.  Pair- 
child 
Philip  M.  Hinkle 
Stanley  R.  Smith 
Ramlro  Saenz 
Jerry  W.  Elliott 
Robert  S.  Morris,  Jr. 
Jay  A.  Freeman 
George  H.  Braman, 

Jr. 
David  V.  Shuter 
Edward  M.  Weber 
William  C.  Reed,  Jr. 
Glenn  D.Kelly,  Jr. 
Francis  J.  Lennartz  IV 
John  V.  Brennan 
Perry  D.  Lyons.  Jr. 
Paustln  E.  Wlrkus, 

Jr. 
Robert  A.  Carnes 
Carroll  G.  HoUman 


I 


Robert  P.  King  Richard  J.  Weidner 

Frederick  H.  Menning,  Herman  C  Brown 


Jr. 

Basil  K.  Wiederhold 
William  J.  Peind 
James  R.  Shaffer 
Robert  E.  Johnson 
Francis  X.  Chambers. 

Jr. 
Chiirles  W.  Kappel- 

man 
James  P.  Connell,  Jr. 
Jon  A.  Rindflelsch 
Paul  S.  Weathers,  Jr. 
Daniel  B.  Cone 
Wayne  R.  Hyatt 
Francis  A.  Losik 
James  J  Neal 
James  P.  Crowley 
Joseph  E.  Gardner 
Larry  B.  Hannah 
Daniel  W.  Schrader 
Denis  J.  Kiely,  Jr. 
Royall  W.  Gets 
Charles  J.  Wolk,  Jr. 


Henry  S.  Heffley,  Jr. 
Jack  R.  Lousma 
David  G.  Workmen 
Roger  J  Ranu 
James  L.  Rlggs.  Jr. 
Dick  D   Hendricks 
Lloyd  G.  Pool 
Herbert  E.  Craig 
Lawrence  P.  Relman 
Joseph  H.  White 
Edward  E.  Dixon 
Clifford  A.  Jackson 
Stephen  H.  Raster 
Jesse  E.  Anderson,  Jr. 
Billy  W.  Adams 
Donald  O.  Lyman 
Richard  E.  Thomas 
Billy  H.  Draffen 
Michael  E.  Dominguez 
Gerald  L  DiSee 
Richard  N.  Pegler 
Reginald  C.  Kelley,  Jr. 
Bobby  G.  Butcher 
Edward  J.  Land,  Jr. 


Daniel  B.  Chapla  ^^„ 

James  F.  Valllancourt  P'};;'5  J-  "o^'e 

Larned  V.  Bearce 

Angelo  Fernandez 

Vincent  R.  BurdeUki 

George  R.  Griggs 

Leonard  L.  Etcho 

Robert  C.  Gregor 

Donald  S.  Creal.  Jr. 

Frederick  J.  Snyder 

Robert  B.  Gardner 

Wilbur  C.  McMinn. 

Jr. 
William  P.  Eshelman 
John  K.  Shannahan 
John  T.  Komar 
Thomas  M.  Collins 
Harold  E.  Itchkawich 
John  J.  Kllday 


Robert  A.  Mallard 
James  E.  Stanton 
David  H.  Calhoun 
William  H.  Ganz 


Hugh  S,  Jolley 
Edward  R.  Bailey 
Robert  L.  NetT 
Harry  G.  Todd 
Francis  L.  Pierl.  Jr. 
Frederick  E.  Boone 
Charles  R.  Upshaw 
George  L.  Cates 
Steven  E.  Field 
John  R.  Cooper 
William  E.  Everett 
Robert  F.  Warren 
David  L.  Steele 
H.  W.  Shaw 
Paul  Scarborough  III 
Vincent  R.  Gallery 
Paul  L.  Carlson 
James  L.  Hughes 
Ronald  R.  Grega 
John  C.  Marshall 
Gaetano  Marino 
Mark  T.  Brown 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  major,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Frank  J  Cox.  Jr. 
Richard  White 
Earl  C.  Glelm 
Daniel  C.  Georgia 
Charles  T.  Knight 


Wayne  R.  Dearth 
Walter  E.  Ovelgonne 
John  M.  Barberi 
Laurltz  W.  Young 
Robert  W.  Greene 
Bobby  N.  Jackson 

The  following-named  woman  officer  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  subject  to 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law; 
Ruth  J.  Oholleran 

The  following-named  women  officers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  major,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Barbara  M.  Boyd  Carol  A.  Vertallno 

Marie  M.  Broetzman     Nannette  L.  Beavers 

The  following-named  women  officers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  captain,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Barbara  W.  Entrlken    Margaret  M.  Sassaman 


Anne  S.  Tallman 
Karen  J.  Grant 
Jean  M.  Panzer 
Carolyn  E.  Woodson 


Charlene  M.  Summers 
Dolores  R.  Noguera 
Dlanne  L.  Marsh 
Alice  K.  Kurashige 
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The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  colonel,  subject  to  quallflcatloii 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Jaines  P.  Bruce 
George  D.  Kew 
Leo  R.  JlUlsky 
Adlln  P.  Dalgle 
Robert  L.  Parnell,  Jr. 


Eugenous  M.  Hovatter 
Donald  T.  Doxey 
Charles  E.  McPartlln, 

Jr. 
James  A.  Gallo.  Jr. 


Milton  B.  Cooper 
Joseph  P.  Holzbauer 
Eugene  B.  Fallon 
George    J.    Edelmann. 

Jr. 
Gerald  Fink 
Ersklne  B.  Crew 
Edward  J.  Artnak 
Henry  Hart 
Charles  B.  Armstrong, 

Jr. 
Darrell  L.  Rltter 
Emmons  S.  Maloney 
rhrSophei^M.^Canan  Walter  Slenko 
Robert  F  Shields  Thomas    J.    Johnston. 

Jr. 


Leslie  L.  Page 
WilUam  C.  Doty,  Jr. 
Robert  O.  Carlock 
j.unes  G.  Fox 
Harold  H.  Stirling,  Jr 
Paul  J.  Dupre 
Stanley  Davis 
Lv;e  S.  Stephenson 
jihn  L.  Ostby 
Paul  B.  Watson,  Jr. 
Norman  W.  Gourley 
Guy  M.  Cloud 
Alfred  M.  Cordes 


William  L.  Traynor 
Dellwvn  L.  D.-.vis 
William  R.  Morrison 
Marvin  R.  Russell 
Oliver  W.  Curtis 
Richard  C.  Browning 
Richard  J.  Schriver 
WiUmar  M.  Bledsoe 
Laurence  H.  Woods 
Frederic  T.  Watts,  Jr 
Nell  E.  Barber 
Samuel  F.  Martin 
Allen  R.  Semb 
Barrel  K.  Jobe 
Roland  S.  Helstrom 
BUI  E.  Horner 


John  L.  Herndon 
Laurence  J.  Stien 
William  L.  Beach 
Oliver  R.  Davis 
Rex  C.  Denny.  Jr. 
Kenneth  T.  Dykes 
Walter   C.   Stewart. 

Jr. 
Nicholas  J.  Dennis 
Paul  W.  Seabaugh 
Arnold  W.  Barden 
Sylvester  F.  Leis 
Lawrence  McGlade 
Warren  E,  McCain 
Robert  S.  Robertson 


James  D.  Johnson.  Jr.  '^^^f.^^'^'^'L'' 
Philip  A.  Davis  Donald  IL  Foss 

r^o  1  T    w-ird  J°lii^  ^  •  Hanes 

Richard  L^Michael,  Jr.Willlam  M.  Crooks 


Allen  L.  Phillips 
Marshall  S.  Austin 
James  M.  Weidner 
Thirl  D.  Johnson 
Arthur  T.  Hill 
Jack  K.  Knocke 
Paul  G.  Graham 
Robert  D.  Slay 


James  Leon 
Thomas  W.  Clarke 
Harry  Hunter.  Jr. 
Joseph  Di  Frank,  Jr. 
William  R.  Qulnn 
Stanley  G.  Dunwiddle. 

Jr. 
Elwin  M.  Jones 
Richard  J.  Fellingham  Julian  G.  Bass,  Jr. 
Matthew  A.  Clary.  Jr.   James  W.  Shank 
William  E.  Barrineau    Clement  T.  Corcoran 
Wilbur  C.  Kellogg,  Jr, 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps   for    permanent   appointment    to   the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  subject  to  quali- 
flcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
John  A.  Reames  Whltlock  N.  Sharpe 

CullenC.Zlmmer-        Joseph  R.  Donald- 
man  ^°'^  ^  „     ^ 
Charles  R.  Kenning-     Louis  J.  Bacher 

Mark  P.  Pennessy 


ton.  Jr 
Basile  Lubka 
Robert  G.  Hunt.  Jr. 
Miles  M.  Hoover,  Jr. 
Theophll  P.  Rlegert 
Ivll  L.  Carver 
Littleton  W.  T.  Wal 

lerll 
Edgar  F.  Musgrove 
George  H.Grimes 
Thomas  E.  Bulger 
Robert  E.  Wehrle 
Douglas  E.  Wade 
Johan  S.  Gestson 
Jack  Erwin 
Henry  V.  Martin 
Elliott  R.  Lalne.  Jr. 


William  E.  CasUn 
James  H.  McGee 
John  R.  Hansford 
Marshall  B.  Arm- 
strong 
Robert  P.  Koehler 
Albert  W.  Wallach 
Robert  K.  Damon 
Tom  W.  Williams 
George  L.  Newton 
Richard  V.  Molesky 
William  J.  Splesel 
Walter  E.  Kiracofe 
Gary  Wilder 
William  J.  Dlnse 
George  L.  Bartlett 


Howard  L.  Barrett.  Jr.  Raymond  J.  O  Leary 


Francis  C.  Gushing, 

Jr. 
William  J.  Galyon 
Roberts.  Miller 
Prank  R.  Smoke 
Richard  E.  Perclval 
Leslie  L.  Darbyshlre 
Dalvln  Serrln 
Douglas  E.  Erway 
Paul  W.  Nlesen 
Rollln  Q.  Blakeslee 
Clinton  Roberson 
Charles  E.  Spence. 

Jr. 
Paul  P.  Henderson. 

Jr. 


WiUlam  D.  Kent 
Albert  O.  Nelson 
Gordon  M  B. 
Livingston 
John  E.  Watson,  Jr. 
Edwin  C.  King 
Elmer  N.  Snyder 
Alan  D.  Albert.  Jr. 
Robert  N.  Burhans 
William  R.  Miller,  Jr. 
Robert  J.  Norton 
Arnold  G.  Zlegler 
Paul  E.  Wilson 
Richard  E.  Kutz 
Prank  L.  Bourne,  Jr. 
Henry  EngUsch 


Harry  L.  Morris,  Jr. 
Rodger  E.  Rourke 
Ermll  L.  Whisman 
Garry  M.  Pearce,  Jr. 
Conway  L.  Austin 
Robert  L.  Simonis 
Billy  M.  Adrian 
William  C.  Vielhauer 
Joseph  F.  Schoen.  Jr. 
Herbert  L.  Pogarty 
Joseph  K.  Grlffts,  Jr. 
Roland  7  .  McDaniel 
Jack  W.   'A-ans 
James  S.  G.  Turner 
Charles  R.  Figard 
Richard  L.  Robinson 
Thomas  A.  Hodges 
Roger  H.  Barnard 
William  M.  Clelland 
Edward  R.  Toner 
Richard  C.  Schulze 
Donald  H.  Hildebrand 
William  H.  Stoetzer 
William  C.  Jaeck 
WllUam  O.  Butler 
Edward  Z.  Grabowski 
Louis  Z.  Slawter.  Jr. 
Robert  J.  Chadwick 
John  B.  Carr,  Jr. 
Charles  G.  Little 
Charles  Fimlan 
Richard  B.  Twohey 
William  C.  Simanikas 
Thomas  C.  Smith 
Walter  P.  Glowickl 
Karl  E.  Moore 
William  S.  Daniels 
William  R.  Kephart 
Lowell  R.  Burnette.  Jr 
John  W.  Parchen 
Richard  K.  Jones 
Dale  E.  Shatzer 
John  G.  Metz.  Jr. 
Richard  I.  Sudhoff 
Hlllmer  P.  De  Atley 
John  J.  Unterkofler 
Haig  Donabedian 
John  H.  Cobb,  Jr. 
Henry  J.  Conlin 
Robert  E.  B.  Palmer 
Broman  C.  Stlnemetz 
Kenyon  J.  Frazler 
Robert  W.  Howland 
LaVern  W.  Larson 
Robert    L.     Christian 

Jr. 
William  H.  Thousand 
Robert  Schueler 
Eric  B.  Parker 
John  J.  Donahue 
Richard  P.  Johnson 
Lee  C.  Reece 
Ralph  Thuesen 
Philip  N.  Frazler 
Val  R.  McClure 
Donald  E.  Newton 
Robert  P.  Chaney 
Stephen  G.  Olmstead 
John  L.  Coflman 
Robert  C.  V.  Hughes 
Richard  C.  Marsh 
Elvyn  E.  Hagedorn 
Thomas  R.  Kelly 
Malcolm  S.  Jolley,  Jr. 
Gerard  E.  Lawler 
Peter  A.  Wlckwlre 
John  W.  Clayborne 
Dale  N.  Davis 
William  C.  Holmberg 


Edward  H.  Utley 
Vincente  T.  Blaz 
Richard  A.  Pape 
Ben  C.  Rowe 
Frank  S.  Cannon 
Gerald  C.  ThomaB.  Jr. 
William  E.  Hutchison 
Chester  T.  Jones 
David  E.  Jones,  Jr. 
Robert  G.  Riddle 
Jack  E   Dausman 
Joseph  P.  Goodson 
Leonard  E.  Wood 
James  P.  Connolly  II 
Donald  L.  Sellers 
Hugh  R.  Bumpas,  Jr. 
Drew  I.  Matthews 
John  R.  Collin 
Richard  B.  Taber 
Charles  D.  Roberts.  Jr 
Bernard  E.  Trainor 
Charles  G.  Bolcey 
Richard  C.  Stockton 
Robert  R.  Meeker,  Jr. 
Lewis  H.  Abrams 
Richard  S.  Hartman 
Ravmond  B.  Ingrando 
Richard  W.  Smith 
Charles  W.  TonnacUff 
Harold  E.  McKinney 
Phillip  E.  Megna 
Duncan  D.  Chaplin  III 
Charles  R.  Casey 
Stuart  T,  Clark 
Frederick  F.  Mallard 
William  R.  Maloney 
Paul  L.  Siegmund 
William  R.  Beeler 
Gilbert  C.  Hazard 
James  B.  McMath 
Paul  A.  Shrader 
John  R.  Love 
Herbert  M.  Hart 
William  A.  Lawrence 
Thom-os  J.  Culkln 
Marc  A.  Moore 
John  J.  Grace 
Fred  D.  MacLean.  Jr. 
John  J.  P.  Reddy 
Philip  J.  Dooley 
Robert  J.  Miille 
Robert  M.  Searles 
Thomas  C.  Fields 
David  B.  Barker 
Robert  E.  Haebel 
Harry  U.  Carpenter 
TuUis  J.  Woodham, 

Jr. 
Charles  T.  William- 


son 
Charles  B.  Webster 
Speros  D.  Thomaldis 
Charles  J.  Keever 
Brooke  F.  Read,  Jr. 
Frank  J.  Murray 
Gary  L.  Yundt 
Richard  E.  Hawes,  Jr. 
Robert  E.  Eldson 
Samuel  M.  Morrow 
Thomas  G.  Davis 
Milton  D.  Drum- 

mond,  Jr. 
Eugene  R.  Howard, 

Jr. 
Harry  E.  Atkinson 
Victor  G.  Fortln 
Richard  E.  Wray  III 
William  G.  Bates 


In  the  Army 
The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment  in   the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
Stetes.  m  the  grades  specified,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  10  U.S.C.  3283  through  3294.  and 

3311: 

To  be  majors 

Gore,  Albert  L.,  01634811. 
Grier.  Reginald  C,  01938568. 
Penny.  H.  Glenn.  Jr.,  01916056. 


To  be  captains 
Applebv.  Howard  A.,  Jr.,  MM3063. 
Baxter,"  Warner  R.,  04072238. 
Bonfantl,  Anthony  J.,  05409770. 
Clark,  James  W..  04051637. 
Coan.  Ralph  M.,  02309340. 
Cole.  Julian  V.,  02300429. 
Connell.  Frank  M.,  05304004. 
Crotty,  Christopher  C,  05003581. 
Dixon,  Leon  E.,  05303409. 
Doran,  William  K.,  05203970. 
Dunagan,  Clarence  M.,  04035735. 
Fanning.  Joseph  J.,  04047436. 
Forsberg.  David  G.,  O5310876. 
Funk,  David  L.,  05506518. 
Gajeskl.  Edwin  A.,  04059796. 
Grantham,  Carl  R..  05301754. 
Hammond,  Charles  W..  MM2298864. 
Hanev.  James  D..  05409610. 
Henson,  Robert  L..  Jr..  05305897. 
Homel,  Harvev  B..  02299520. 
Home.  Douglas  E.  S.,  04006573. 
Kidd.  Stewart  R,.  04059798. 
Koneck,  Anna.  N902458. 
Murrav,  Charles  R.,  02308082. 
Page  William  C.  Jr..  02300380. 
Powell,  Robert  B.,  MN2293992 
Quiglev.  Richard  W.,  04374541. 
Reynolds.  Roger  D.,  05502631 
Rivlello,  Carmen  P..  MN805789. 
Robinson.  John  W..  MN902829. 
Seaton.  Owen  B..  O5310675. 
Seaver.  Charles  W..  05225906. 
Stevenson.  Carl  B..  04031182. 
Staudenmaier,  William  O  .  04075817. 
Taliaferro.  Wallace  C.  02031591. 
Trevino.  Gllberto,  02207824 
Tvrrell,  Edward  W'.,  05301925. 
Vausht.  Rav  L..  Jr.,  04047878. 
Vines.  Ronald  C.  04031376. 
Whitten,  William  M  .  05211572. 
Wilson,  Mildred  H..  N5407348. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Achenbach,  Garland  V..  05213216. 
Allen,  Richard  B..  05017967. 
Arnold,  Edward  D  .  02310754. 
Bailey.  Hugh  W..  023 18671. 
Barnhart,  Fred  P.,  02320811. 
Barron.  Robert  C,  05513809. 
Beller,  Richard  L.,  05416903. 
Blanchard.  Edward  W  ,  05417647. 
Bobar,  Robert  L..  05017106 
Brodskv,  William  M..  02328804. 
Brown ."james  N..  III.  05320824. 
Buchta.  Bernard  R..  05530717. 
Cade.  Carolvn  S..  N5229819. 
Chapman.  Keith  E..  05517830. 
Cherln,  Harris  A.,  02325871. 
Cole,  Robert  E..  05517276. 
Comi.  Thomas  R  .  05019746. 
Coyne.  Richard  J.,  05312U3. 
Crackel.  Theodore  J..  05517572. 
Dailey.  John  N..  05011566. 
Davles,  James,  III,  05417152. 
Donaghue.  Daniel  A.,  MJ23 16306. 
Dutczak.  Edward  R..  05011927. 
Eubank,  Gerald  T.,  05216522. 
Evans.  John  O..  III.  05415027. 
Gierke.  Herman  P.,  05534371. 
Greenwell.  Edmund  S.,  02306422. 
Hammond,  George  E.,  Jr  .  02315665. 
Harms,  Roger  D..  02299512. 
Heard.  Jerrv  D.,  05317693. 
Hill,  Anthonv  W  .  05224896 
Hill,  WilUam  H..  05414761. 
Hippensteele,  Tom.  05313659, 
Holden,  Robert  A.,  05223460. 
Hospodar,  Edward  J„  05215344. 
Janas,  John  A.,  05017450. 
Jones.  Jesse  P..  HI,  05313398. 
Junnler,  Barry  C,  05323620. 
Kee,  Lawrence  L.,  05317443. 
Kennedy,  James  E..  05312155. 
King.  Leroy  S..  MR2313266. 
Kneubuehl.  Richard  D.,  05533287. 
Kreutter,  Dale   T..  05329376, 
Larson,  Ronnie  R.,  05531346. 
Llchtenberger.  Robert  N..  05406732. 
Ules,  Robert  D,.  Jr.,  02298361. 
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Upplncott.  Robert  C.  06406905. 
Lofton,  Hoyt  D.,  O5406925. 
Luker,  Charles  F..  05412856. 
Ma^lre,  Roger  P..  05010907. 
Manning.  Robert.  Jr.,  053 16623. 
McCarthy,  John  T.,  02309124. 
McGeachy,  Clinton  B.,  05223361. 
McKlnley,  Bruce  T.,  02328283. 
Meek,  Donald  L.,  03139595. 
Montgomery,  Charles  A..  Jr.,  05423377. 
Montrey,  Richard  D.,  05525916. 
Murphy,  Jack  R.,  05223361. 
Novotny,  Samuel,  05333205. 
Pelaez.  Laralne  M.,  N3243243. 
Raab.  David  H.,  05534186. 
Ray,  Marian  E.,  05525799. 
Redmond,  Robert  C,  05218060. 
Relchard,  Lawrence  M.,  05320513. 
Renqulst,  David  M.,  02320605. 
Roberts,  James  E.,  Jr.,  MM5412302. 
Ryan,  Lawrence  B.,  05221902. 
Schneider,  Dorothy  P.,  J5417246. 
Selman,  Charles  J.,  MN23 11884. 
Sessoms,  William  R..  05315282. 
Sinclair,  James  V.,  05312202. 
Skllton,  Robert  H.,  05531363. 
Sprulll,  Matthias  A.,  in,  05322722. 
Swalm,  Royce  M.,  05412185. 
Swedlund,  Jerry  G.,  05517691 
Syczylo,  Rodney  S.,  05310827. ' 
Szczesnlak,  Edward  J.,  05021211. 
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Thomes,  Llnwood  J.,  MJ2317206. 
Trapnell,  Pranklln  W.,  Jr.,  05320092. 
Turner,  Russell  W.,  05318283, 
Ungerer,  David  C,  05218699. 
Vaughn,  Lonnle  D.,  O5224270. 
Ward.  Harry  J..  05323242. 
Ward.  James  E.,  05900111. 
Washburn.  Curtis  J.,  05010057. 
Watts,  James  W..  05324727. 
Wbltworth,  WUllam  E.,  02300236. 
Woodcome.  Andrew  H.,  02311754. 
Yager,  Lawrence  W.,  05010336. 

To  be  second  lieutenants 
Ambrose.  Richard  S.,  05323998. 
Bishop,  Gilbert  L.,  02314707. 
Bresler,  David  L.,  05326677. 
Clements.  MUes  T.,  Jr.,  05327697. 
Dawson,  Robert  G.,  05426490. 
Day,  Lawrence  W.,  Jr.,  05329334. 
Doane,  Robert  D.,  02321229. 
DoUander,  Lowell  T.,  MN5520776. 
Ellsworth,  Paul  D.,  MJ2320862. 
Foust,  Jerome  V.,  02326127. 
Fritz,  John  P..  MN5422001. 
George,  Wayne  D.,  05422604. 
Harrison.  Lyle  C,  05324060. 
HolUs,  James  B.,  Jr.,  05328792. 
Hunt,  Russell  C,  05225218. 
Jackson.  Fred  0„  Jr..  05326587. 
Lee,  Charles  B.,  05324278. 


November  1J^^  2967 

Monday,  Joseph  A.,  05419720. 
Moody,  William  S.,  Jr.,  05424230. 
Mundy,  Andrew  J„  Jr.,  05324379. 
Mutchler,  Robert  W.,  05419219. 
Peterson,  David  B.,  05424792. 
Stockhaus,  John  A.,  05024196. 
Thomas,  Daniel  W.,  05328977. 
Usry,  Robert  T.,  02322281. 
Webster,  George  K.,  05536878 
Wesselmann,  Albert  H.,  05534904. 
Wilkinson,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  05230096. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mUi- 
tary  and  scholarship  students  for  appoint! 
ment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  un 
der  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  2106,  2107  3233' 
3284. 3286,  3287,  3288,  3290: 


Carter.  William  W. 
Chrletzberg,  Walter 
Davidson,  John  C. 
Donatello,  George  V. 
Flnke,  Richard  E. 
Garln,  Paul  V.  Ul 
Grannls,  Herbert  L. 
Greenspane,  Ira  R. 
Gregory,  Ronald  K. 
Hardesty,  Duane  E. 
Harris,  William  H.,  Jr, 
HezmaJl,  Frank  N. 
Hooper,  Richard  A. 


Home.  Kelso  C,  Jr. 
Johnson,  Wayne  M. 
Koopman,  Garoid  A. 
Leatherberry,  Roy  j. 
Lopez.  Manuel  A. 
Marczak,  Stanley  A. 
Murphey,  Samuel 

L.  W 
Rose.  Duston  E. 
Stempson,  Douglas  W 
Stoll,  Hugh  P. 
White,  Oliver  B. 
WllUs,  Maxl 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Your  Congressman :  Bill  Scott  Reports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

or  vaciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  14,  1967 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  following  newsletter  for  No- 
vember 1967: 

Your  Congressmam:  Bill  Scott  Reports. 
November  1967 
district  visits 

It  Is  dlfflctUt  to  determine  when  Congress 
win  adjourn  although  I  had  hoped  it  would 
be  by  the  middle  of  this  month  and  had 
made  tentative  plans  for  visits  In  each 
County  m  the  District.  Those  plana  have 
been  revised  to  Include  Friday  and  Saturday 
visits  this  month  and  all  of  the  first  two 
weeks  In  December.  Hopefully  we  will  ad- 
journ by  the  end  of  the  month.  The  full 
schedule  follows: 

November  17.  Fredericksburg. 

November  18,  Hanover. 

November  24,  King  William,  King  and 
Queen. 

November  25,  Lancaster. 

December  1,  Spotsylvania. 

December  2,  Caroline. 

December  4,  Loudoun. 

December  5,  Fauquier. 

December  6,  Prince  WUllam. 

December  7,  Louisa. 

December  8,  Goochland. 

December  9,  Charles  City  and  New  Kent. 

December  11,  Northumberland. 

December  13,  Richmond  and  Essex. 

December  14,  Westmoreland  and  King 
George. 

If  you  have  any  suggestions  for  me  or  If  I 
can  be  of  service  to  you.  please  contact  me 
during  these  visits.  The  Fredericksburg  visit 
will  be  m  my  District  office  at  the  Poet  Office, 
and  the  other  locations  will  be  announced 
through  the  news  media.  There  will  be  no 
visit  to  Fairfax  County  because  I  have  lived 


there  for  more  than  20  years  and  see  these 
folks  dally. 

ACADEMY    APPOINTMENTS 

Twenty  boys  took  the  Civil  Service  Desig- 
nation Examination  November  4th,  and  25 
took  the  test  In  July.  When  the  November 
4th  list  of  grades  Is  received  from  Civil  Serv- 
ice, we  will  merge  it  with  the  July  list  and 
use  this  as  a  basis  for  the  nominations  which 
will  be  made  after  the  first  of  the  year.  There 
are  a  few  boys  who  have  not  sent  me  three 
letters  of  recommendation,  a  picture,  and  a 
transcript  of  high  school  records.  I  would 
like  to  have  these  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
Coast  Guard  Academy  does  not  require  Con- 
gressional appointment,  but  uses  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  as  the  basis  for  selec- 
tion. Further  Information  on  entrance  re- 
quirements may  be  obtained  from  my  office. 

POVERTY    BILL 

The  House  of  Representatives  Is  spending 
a  considerable  period  of  time  considering  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967. 
The  bill,  commonly  known  as  the  "poverty 
program,"  Is  one  of  the  most  controversial  to 
reach  the  floor  of  the  House. 

All  of  the  members  appear  to  want  to  alle- 
viate poverty,  deplore  substandard  living  con- 
ditions and  lack  of  opportunity  of  many  citi- 
zens in  our  affluent  society,  but  many  feel 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Is 
poorly  administered  and  that  what  the  Presi- 
dent refers  to  as  the  "War  on  Poverty"  Is  not 
being  won.  In  fact,  statistics  show  that  there 
are  over  a  million  more  people  receiving  wel- 
fare payments  now  than  a  year  ago. 

Among  the  programs  Included  in  the  bill 
are  the  Job  Corps,  Community  Action  and 
VTSTA  programs.  The  goals  of  these  organi- 
zations are  all  worthwhile.  However,  It  does 
cause  you  to  wonder  when  you  see  an  amend- 
ment In  the  bill  to  require  that  the  operating 
cost  for  each  Job  Corps  enroUee  be  reduced 
from  $7500  to  $6500. 

The  committee  report  indicates  that  pov- 
erty workers  have  spent  portions  of  their  time 
reviewing  county  records  to  determine  who 
is  and  who  is  not  registered  to  vote  and 
then  going  In  government  vehicles  to  take 
people  to  places  of  registration  so  that  they 
will  be  qualified  to  vote.  Poverty  workers 
have  been  accused  of  partlcpatlng  In  riots 
and  violence  In  our  cities  and  their  officials 


accused  of  lobbying  to  obtain  favorable  ac- 
tion by  Congress  In  violation  of  a  Federal 
Criminal  Statute. 

In  the  last  few  weeks  w^e  have  received  a 
considerable  number  of  personal  visits,  tele- 
phone calls,  telegrams  and  letters  urging  that 
I  support  the  bill  without  any  Amendmenta. 
These  contacts  would  ordinarily  be  persua- 
sive. However,  as  you  know,  we  had  a  ques- 
tionnaire early  In  the  Spring  in  which  93% 
of  you  said  to  cut  government  spending,  and 
80%  said  to  cut  the  Poverty  Program.  There 
are  few  more  unp>opular  programs  and  I'll 
vote  to  restrict  It.  Of  course  I'll  try  to  pick 
and  choose  as  various  amendments  are  of- 
fered, and  will  vote  in  favor  of  the  Headstart 
Program  and  others  which  seem  beneficial  in 
helping  people  to  help  themselves.  We  all 
must  be  seeking  ways  In  which  we  can  be 
truly  helpful  to  the  deserving  p>oor. 

NO    NEWSLETTER    IN    DECEMBER 

In  view  of  the  holidays  and  the  visit* 
throughout  the  District,  there  will  be  no 
December  newsletter.  However,  In  January  I 
want  to  seek  your  views  on  next  year's  legis- 
lative progrram  and  so  I  will  send  the  news- 
letter and  a  questionnaire  to  all  homes  in 
the  District. 

SUMMER     JOBS 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  an- 
nounced an  examination  for  Summer  Jobs 
in  Federal  Agencies  for  students  next  year. 
The  examination  will  be  for  GS-1  through 
GS-4  typists,  stenographers,  clerks  and 
engineering  and  science  aides,  and  for  sea- 
sonal assistant  Jobs  In  the  postal  service. 
Candidates  who  achieved  eligibility  for  sum- 
mer Jobs  this  past  summer  must  compete 
again  If  they  wish  to  be  considered  for  sum- 
mer work  In  1968. 

The  exam  will  be  given  throughout  the 
nation  on  December  9,  January  13,  February 
10,  and  March  9.  Federal  agencies  will  begin 
making  selections  after  the  second  test  has 
been  processed,  so  the  Commission  urges 
interested  persons  to  apply  early.  Complete 
Information  about  the  summer  Job  program 
and  complete  application  procedures  may  be 
found  In  the  ClvU  Service  Commission's  An- 
nouncement No,  414,  "Slimmer  Jobs  In  Fed- 
eral Agencies."  The  announcement  Is  avail- 
able at  high  school  counseling  offices,  col- 


,^  placement  offices,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
Xlon  and  many  Post  Offices. 

AGRICULTURE    PUBLICATIONS 

.  limited  supply  of  the  1967  Agriculture 
/.rS  "OuiS^rs:  USA"  Is  still  available 
^Hr^u^  my  office.  Also  available  are  the 
f^°X  ^Vour  Child  from  1  to  6"  and  "In- 
S  C^e"  which  may  be  ordered  by  title. 

A  RECENT   BILL 

T  have  introduced  a  bill  limiting  to  10  the 
.fmher   of   questions    to   be   asked    by   the 
Ceau  of  the  Census  in  1970,  with  authority 
r^k  additional  questions  only  if  they  are 
.Hflcallv    approved     by    the    appropriate 
£L^  es  ofeach  House  of  the  Congress. 
4  ^sus   has    been    taken   since   time    im- 
Lmonal.  but  the  first  American  census  was 
«wen  in  1790  and  contained  only  five  ques- 
^ons  TOis  number  has  grown  to  165  in  1960 
and  additional   questions   are   proposed   for 
1970    Many  of  the  questions  are  of  a  per- 
^nal  nature,  and  It  does  not  appear  essential 
to  the  government  to  have  the  answers  to 
2l  of  them,  but  rather  It  seems  an  invasion 
nf  the  nrlvacy  of  our  citizens.  In  a  column 
Dubllshed  m  most  of  our  weekly  papers  last 
Wnth,    this    proposal    was    mentioned    and 
ronstituents     have     been     unanimously    In 
favor  of  the  bill  in  their  responses.  Certainly 
f  anvone  1"  going  to  keep  the  governrnent 
t-om "continuing  to  Invade  the  private  lives 
of  individuals,  it  should  be  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives.    Not    only    will    this    bill.    If 
enacted,   prevent   intrusion   by   the   govern- 
ment   but  it  x^-lll  also  cost  considerably  less 
thjin  the  anticipated  questionnaire. 

WASHINGTON    METROPOLITAN    AREA  TRANSTT 
AUTHORITY 

on  Mondav  the  staff  of  the  MATA  briefed 
me  on  the  proposed  rapid  transit  system.  I 
am  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  proposals 
for  Northern  Virginia,  and  hope,  therefore, 
that  people  in  Fairfax  and  the  surrounding 
counties  who  can,  will  attend  public  hear- 
ines  and  make  their  views  known  to  their 
rapid  transit  representatives.  Transportation 
in  and  out  of  Washington  Is  a  vital  problem, 
and  an  Informed  citizenry  can  assist  In  pro- 
rtding  a  better  system. 

SOMETHING  TO  PONDER 

Communications     Is     the     beginning     of 
understanding. 


In  Honor  of  Our  Veterani 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN"rATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  14,  1967 
Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  point  out  that 
this  past  weekend  we  honored  our 
country's  veterans  In  ceremonies  around 
the  country.  But  in  fact  we  have  con- 
tinually honored  our  veterans,  and  right- 
fully so,  by  materially  demonstrating  our 
gratitude  through  the  passage  of  num- 
erous veterans'  benefits  measures. 

We  know  that  the  entire  fabric  of 
American  life  is  strengthened  by  ade- 
quate veterans'  assistance.  Forty-three 
percent  of  all  Americans  are  veterans 
and  their  families.  By  insuring  that  such 
an  overwhelming  portion  of  our  popu- 
lation receives  in  just  one  example,  ade- 
quate assistance  for  resuming  educations 
Interrupted  by  the  call  to  arms,  we  better 
insure  that  America's  educational  ad- 


vancement is  sufficient  to  support  its 
accelerated  progress  in  all  fields  of  hu- 
man endeavor. 

We  in  Congress,  then,  adhere  to  that 
most  basic  duty  which  from  the  time  of 
the  American  Revolution  has  been  de- 
fined and  is  still  defined,  as  canng  for 
him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle  and 
for  his  orphan."  When  we  perform  this 
duty,  we  are  acting  on  behalf  not  only 
of  veterans,  but  of  all  America. 

During  the  last  months  of  World  War 
n  while  the  Allied  armies  were  pouring 
across  the  Rhine,  Congress  added  an 
entire  new  dimension  to  the  concept  of 
veterans  assistance  by  enacting  the  Gl 
bill  of  rights.  The  bill  embodied  the 
novel,  and  previously  unheard  of  plan  of 
helping  veterans  readjust  to  civiUan  life 
by  granting  them  educational  assistance. 
To  say  that  the  investment  in  our  veter- 
ans has  more  than  paid  for  itself  is  an 
understatement. 

The  original  cost  of  the  biU  was  $14.5 
billion,  yet  in  terms  of  the  skills  and  in- 
creased national  income  produced  by  his 
investment,  it  is  estimated  that  the  Gl 
bill  has  paid  for  itself  at  the  rate  of  close 
to  $1  billion  a  year.  This  return  comes 
in  the  form  of  higher  taxes  paid  by  bet- 
ter educated,  higher  earning  veterans. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Gl  bill,  we 
have  demonstrated  time  and  again  that 
we  will  not  forget  the  veterans.  We  dem- 
onstrated this  again  just  a  few  weeks  ago, 
during  this  present  session  of  Congress 
when    we    again    improved    upon    the 
original  act.  At  that  time  we  increased 
the  amount  of  educational  assistance  so 
that  it  corresponded  to  the  increased 
cost  of  living.  Furthermore,  the  new  law 
just  signed  by  President  Johnson  pro- 
vides that  veterans  who  return  to  high 
school,  not  just  those  who  go  to  coUege. 
will  receive  the  assistance.  Many  of  the 
future  veterans  now  entering  the  service 
have  not  finished  high  school.  Surely, 
they  should  not  receive  less  educational 
opportunity    simply    because    they    an- 
swered the  call  to  arms  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  their  educational  careers. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  area  is  but 
one  thread  in  the  total  fabric  we  here 
have  woven  to  cover  our  veterans.  We 
must  not,  and  I  am  sure  we  wUl  not.  for 
one  moment  forget  those  who  have 
placed  their  lives  on  the  line  in  defense 
of  their  country. 


gram  before  the  Federal  bUl  was  passed. 
Our  "learn  more-earn  more"  project  was 
a  joint  effort  with  the  city,  the  schoo 
boards,  and  the  employment  semce  all 
cooperating.  When  the  poverty  bill  was 
passed  In  Congress,  Louisville  was  one 
of  the  very  first  cities  receiving  a  grant. 
We  presently  have  almost  25,000  people 
involved  directly,  or  indirectly    in  the 
program.  I  cannot  turn  my  back  on  the 
people  in  my  community  who  have  bene- 
fited and  who  will  continue  to  benefit 
under  this  plan.  I  refuse  to  be  influenced 
by  scandals  and  improper  management 
in  other  cities.  I  can  only  say  to  you 
that  we  should  individually  assess  the 
programs  in  our  own  districts  and  be 
guided  accordingly. 


Support  for  the  Poverty  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  COWGER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  14,  1967 

Mr  COWGER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  speak 
in  favor  of  continuing  our  war  on  pov- 
erty and  the  funding  of  evers'  dollar 
necessary-  to  win  that  war.  Having  served 
as  mayor  for  4  years  of  one  of  our  largest 
cities,  I  can  say  to  you  that  the  poverty 
program  has  been  successful  in  my  city, 
Louisville.  Ky.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on 
our  own  Initiative  we  started  our  pro- 


The  U.S.  Economy:  Critical  Decisions  Lie 
Ahead— An  Address  by  U.S.  Senator 
Robert  P.  Grifan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  14.  1967 
Mr  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  November  2  my  good  fnend 
and  colleague  from  the  State  of  Michigan 
Senator  Robert  P.  Griffin,  addressed 
the  Detroit  chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Banking. 

I  beUeve  Senator  Griffin's  news  on 
the  current  economic  situation  are  par- 
ticularly noteworthy,  and  I  commend 
them  to  the  attention  of  my  fellow 
Members : 

Distinguished  guests  and  friends.  It  Is 
a  distinct  privilege  to  meet  with  you  this 

evening. 

several  months  ago,  when  your  Committee 
first  invited  me  to  speak,  I  felt  certain  that 
Congress  would  be  adjourned  by   this  time. 

WWch  just  goes  to  prove  how  wrong  a 
politician  can  be,  even  about  his  own  pro- 

I  know  that  the  matters  which  keep  us  In 
session— taxes  and  spending— are  very  much 
on  your  minds. 

The  noted  British  author.  C.  P.  Snow,  once 
wrote  a  book,  which  discussed  a  gulf  that 
separates  scientists  from  literary  intellec- 
tuals. ^  ,  .  ..  „,„ 
Between  these  two  groups,  he  said,  there 
■■exists  a  gulf  of  mutual  Incomprehension— 
sometimes  hostUlty  and  dislike,  but  most  of 
all  a  lack  of  understanding.  They  have  a 
curious  distorted  Image  of  each  other.  Their 
attitudes  are  so  different  that,  even  on  the 
level  of  emotion,  they  can't  find  much 
common  ground." 

It  occurs  to  me  that  a  similar  gap  In 
understanding  sometimes  separates  business- 
men from  politicians.  Although  It  may  not 
be  as  formidable,  a  gulf  of  "mutual  incom- 
prehension" Is  often  evident,  particularly 
when  discussions  focus  on  taxes,  spending, 
and  the  stat«  of  the  economy. 

VThen  the  prestigious  Business  Council  met 
recently  at  Hot  Springs,  Virginia,  the  New 
York  Times  reported  that  businessmen  were 
angered  about  the  stalemate  over  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  proposal.  -.„„. 
"In  their  private  conversations,  the  rimea 
noted  "the  business  chiefs  said  that  Mr. 
Johnson  and  Congress  were  both  being  Irre- 
sponsible m  attempting  to  force  each  other 
to  taie  the  lead  In  cutting  the  budget. 
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"They  feared  extreme  Inflation  and  crisis 
In  the  financial  markets  If  Congress  ad- 
journed this  fall  or  winter  without  passing 
the  tax  bill." 

I  do  not  doubt  the  validity  of  that 
assessment. 

However,  it  is  revealing  that  members  of 
the  Business  Council  do  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  political  realities  of  the  economic 
dilemma. 

I  know  that  the  standard  formula  for 
obliging  An  audience  of  this  type  Is  to  analyze 
the  economy,  and  to  refer  nonchalantly  to 
a  dizzying  array  of  statistics. 

But  I  should  like  to  escape  that  precedent 
this  evening  and  to  explore.  Instead  ion  a 
non-p3rtls.^n  b.isis,  of  course)  some  of  the 
political  consideration  which  seem  to  have  us 
entrapped  on  C-^pitoi  Hill. 

Regardless  of  what  your  professional  view 
may  be.  there  are  still  many  members  of 
Congress  who  are  not  convinced  that  it  would 
be  in  the  public  Interest  to  grant  President 
Johnson's  request  for  a  tax  Increase. 

It  Is  true  that  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  did  hear  testimony  from  an  im- 
pressive parade  of  economic  specialists.  And 
the  Committee  did  receive  a  statement  signed 
by  260  of  the  Nation's  le.ading  economists. 
Including  Walter  Heller,  urging  enactment 
of  the  tax  bill. 

Monetary  officials,  led  by  William  McChes- 
ney  Martin,  have  appeared  and  warned  of  the 
Inflationary  consequences  of  Congressional 
Inaction. 

An  enormovis  budget  deficit  approaching 
$30  bllUon  looms  as  a  distinct  possibility. 
And  most  economic  indicators  are  pointing 
upward. 

Yet  Congress  still  refuses  to  budge. 

Indeed,  as  Senator  John  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware pointed  out  the  other  day.  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  proposal  is  so  unpopular  that  no 
one  has  yet  introduced  the  measure  in  either 
House  of  Congress.  With  a  wry  expression  of 
sympathy.  Republican  John  Williams  said 
he  would  volunteer  to  introduce  the  bill  for 
the  President  since  it  appears  that  he  can't 
get  anyone  from  his  own  party   to  do  it. 

As  you  read,  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  20-5, 
decided  recently  to  put  the  tax  issue  aside  in 
the  absence  of  concrete  evidence  of  meaning- 
ful co-operation  from  the  White  House  to 
cut  back  on  spending.  I  can  assure  you  that 
Congressman  Mills  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  are  very 
much  concerned  about  the  economic  trends. 
But  Chairman  Mills  Is  very  much  aware  of 
the  temper  of  the  Congress,  and  the  American 
people;  he  is  not  about  to  push  a  bill  out  on 
the  House  floor  until  and  unless  there  Is  a 
climate  In  which  the  bill  can  be  passed. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  before  the 
President's  surtax  request  was  announced, 
the  Democratic  Congressional  lesiders  were 
summoned  to  the  White  House  for  a  briefing 
session.  Mr.  Johnson  mustered  and  presented 
all  the  fearsome  economic  statistics  to  de- 
fend his  request  for  the  10%  surtax. 

It  Is  reported  that  a  wise  old  politician, 
Speaker  John  McCormack,  counseled  the 
President  against  trying  to  sell  the  proposi- 
tion purely  In  ecoiu>mlc  term*.  He  con- 
tended that  neither  the  people  nor  the  Con- 
gress would  be  moved  by  heady  statistics 
concerning  excessive  demand,  cost-push, 
price  Inflation,  and  Inventory  adjustment. 

The  only  way  to  achieve  the  tax  Increase, 
McCormack  told  the  President,  Is  to  talk 
about  Vietnam  and  patriotism — and  "w^rap  It 
In  the  flag." 

In  the  end,  aa  you  know,  Mr.  Johnson  re- 
jected Speaker  McCormack's  advice.  He  de- 
cided to  stick  to  his  economic  data  and  to 
play  down  the  war. 

But  in  so  doing  he  was  also  refusing  to 
recognize  something  referred  to  as  the  "credi- 
bility gap."  It  Is  quite  apparent  to  almost 
everyone  but  President  Johnson  that  Con- 


gress has  grown  suspicious  of  Administration 
forecasts  and  statistics. 

When  Treasury  Secretary  Powler  unveiled 
impressive  charts  and  diagrams  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Comnilttee,  calcu- 
lated to  instill  fear  of  Impending  economic 
calamity,  they  were  treated  rather  casually 
by  Committee  members. 

During  each  of  the  past  three  years,  the 
Administration  drastically  underestimated 
the  costs  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Last  year  It 
was  finally  discovered  that  the  military 
spending  estimates  presented  In  the  budget 
were  based  on  the  misleading  assumption 
that  war  would  be  over  by  this  past  sum- 
mer. The  result  was  a  $10  billion  under- 
estimate in  defense  outlays. 

In  January,  1967.  the  President  told  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  that  the 
budget  deficit  would  run  only  $8.1  billion 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  But  later,  in  Au- 
gust, the  Administration  suddenly  seemed 
to  "discover"  that  the  deficit  would  reach 
$29  billion  If  the  10  %  surcharge  were  not 
enacted. 

Congress  has  not  appreciated  this  con- 
fusing pattern  which  has  plagued  budgetary 
planning.  Such  abrupt  shifts  in  direction 
have  seriously  eroded  confidence  In  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

As  Senator  James  Pearson,  of  Kansas,  has 
pointed  out,  there  Is  at  work  in  the  country 
something  which  could  be  described  as  the 
opposite  of  "crying  wolf"  too  often.  After  too 
many  false  alarms  have  been  sounded,  a  point 
is  finally  reached  when  people  will  not  re- 
spond to  a  genuine  alarm. 

And  the  reverse  Is  also  true.  In  this  case, 
the  Administration  had  told  Congress  and 
the  people,  over  and  over  again,  that  we  can 
have  both  guns  and  butter,  without  any  se- 
rious dislocation  of  our  economy.  President 
Johnson  has  "pooh-poohed"  concern  about 
deficit  spending  for  so  long  that  people  are 
now  skeptical  when  he  suddenly  reverses 
himself. 

Needless  to  say,  the  budget  process  Is  Im- 
mensely complicated.  Its  impact  upon  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  ultimately  ui>on  the  pri- 
vate decisions  of  millions  of  people  is  sub- 
stantial. But  Instead  of  providing  a  reliable 
guideline  for  rational  planning,  the  budget 
has  become  a  propaganda  tool  which  is 
manipulated  along  with  the  news. 

There  Is  widespread  resentment  that  the 
January  budget  figures  cannot  be  relied  upon 
by  Congress — that  the  budget  has  become  an 
Instrument  of  propaganda,  rather  than  an 
honest  handbook  to  guide  the  appropriations 
process. 

Obviously,  overuse  of  the  budget  as  a  tacti- 
cal, short-term  political  weapon  seriously 
threatens  its  integrity  as  an  Influence  for 
long-term,  balanced  growth. 

It  seems  obvious  that  resistance  to  the 
President's  tax  bill  is  closely  related  to  his 
fading  influence  as  a  leader  within  his  own 
party.  His  failing  popularity  has  had  serious 
reverberations  In  Congress,  where  his  pet 
programs  are  either  stalled  In  Committee  or 
manhandled  by  members  of  his  own  party  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

Keep  In  mind  that  there  are  248  Democrats 
and  only  187  Republicans  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  the  Senate  the  margin  is 
2  to  1.  After  all,  Mr,  Johnson  wouldn't  have 
to  convince  Republicans  in  Congress  of  his 
credibility — if  only  he  could  convince  the 
Democrats. 

Really. — I  do  not  particularly  want  to  pre- 
sent a  partisan  discourse. 

But  there  is  a  crisis  of  confidence  in  Wash- 
ington. And  It  has  affected  the  fortunes  of 
every  legislative  issue.  Including  the  tax  pro- 
posal, 

I  have  attempted  to  sketch  the  political 
climate  which,  to  a  large  extent,  has  under- 
mined the  force  of  the  President's  tax  rec- 
ommendations. 

But  It  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  that 
members   of   Congress    are    therefore   Indlf- 


on 


ferent  to  the  economic  warning  signals 

the  horizon. 

But  most  members  of  Congress— and  most 
of  the  Americans  believe  that  meauinefui 
cuts  in  domestic  spending  can  be  mad? 
They  know— perhaps  instinctively— that  a 
$1  reduction  in  spending  carries  nearlv 
twice  as  much  antl-inflation  impact  as  I 
$1    Increase   In  taxes. 

While  attempts  to  cut  the  budget  and 
legislfite  expenditure  ceilings  are  neces- 
sary, in  the  face  of  a  massive  federal  defi- 
cit, I  want  to  point  out  that  Congress  needs 
to  make  some  changes  in  its  procedures  if 
we  are  to  do  a  thorough  and  responsible  lob 
of    appropriaiting    funds. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  but,  under 
present  procedures.  Congress  never  has  the 
opportunity  to  consider  or  vote  on  tt;e 
budget  as  a  whole.  Congress  passes  one  ap- 
propriation bin  at  a  time.  It  may  cover  one 
or  several  Departments  and  agencies.  Con- 
gress proceeds  in  a  hit-or-mis.s  fashion.  Th:s 
is  no  way  to  run  a  business  enterprise,  and 
It  is  no  way  to  direct  government  finances. 

I  have  proposed  that  Congress  reform 
its  own  appropriation  procedure.?  so  that  no 
siniTle  appropriation  bill  would  be  finaUv 
enacted  until  after  all  had  been  considered 
and  a  resolution  ciurying  the  total  amount 
of  expenditures  were   adopted. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  prospective 
federal  deficit  and  the  lack  of  rational  budg. 
et;-,ry  planning. 

Without  adequate  restraints,  government 
spending  wlU  spur  the  inflationary  psychol- 
ogy which  is  already  gaining  momentum. 
Since  March  of  this  year,  the  consimier  price 
Index  has  risen  at  an  annual  rate  of  4^^. 
Cost  pressures  are  accelerating,  with  wage 
demands  far  exceeding  the  now  defunct 
wage-price    guidelines. 

Moverover,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  if 
Congress  should  give  way  to  the  protection- 
ist pressures  which  are  now  building  up 
rapidly  on  Capitol  Hill,  the  situation  can  be- 
come much  worse. 

In  this  session  of  Congress,  no  less  than 
90  Senators  have  already  Introduced  or  co- 
sponsored  bills  to  Impose  rigid  import  quotas 
on  a  wide  variety  of  items  ranging  from 
textiles  to  strawberries.  Although  I  have 
not  added  my  name  to  r.ny  of  these  meas- 
ures, you  may  be  sure  that  I  am  acutely 
aware  of  the  pressures  as  well  as  the  prob- 
lems involved. 

Taken  together,  the  various  quota  bills 
would  affect  nearly  50 '"c  of  our  total  im- 
ports. 

Needless  to  say.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
has  received  mountains  of  diplomatic  notes 
Indicating  that,  as  surely  as  night  follows 
day,  retaliatory  action  will  follow  if  we  move 
unilaterally  to  clamp  down  on  Imports.  As 
everyone  in  this  room  knows,  the  United 
States  depends  heavily  upon  a  favorable 
trade  balance  in  helping  to  narrow  the  defi- 
cit in   our  international  payments. 

It  is  apparent,  of  course,  that  trade  bar- 
riers serve  to  distort  the  market  mechanism. 
They  create  artificial  economic  terms  for 
potected  Industries,  which  then  have  a 
shield  against  the  hard  discipline  of  com- 
petition. Such  restrictions  generally  operate 
to  seal  off  protected  Industries  from  tech- 
nological innovation — which  is  the  hallmark 
of  American  Industrial  greatness. 

This  is  no  time  to  forget  that  everything 
we  do  in  this  field  must  be  framed  with  ref- 
erence to  the  world  around  us.  Trade  policy 
Is  part  and  parcel  of  our  foreign  jjollcy.  The 
shape  and  scope  of  the  Nation's  economic 
relations  are  Intrinsically  bound  up  with 
our  International  relations. 

We  would  be  foolish  to  Ignore  the  effect 
that  such  moves  would  have  on  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  of  tariff  agreements  recently 
concluded — or  on  the  whole  forward  thrust 
of  our  trade  policy  during  the  past  three 
decades. 
In  general,  our  policy  has  been  based  on 
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„rnnosltlon  that  competition  is  a  strong, 
'^'^fhv  sumu^^s  for  world  trade,  and  that 
'^'^Lndmg  world  trade  Is  the  surest  path  to 
:S^onomic  growth  for  all  members  of  the 

-^^TSn^-rn^from  the  global  de- 
^nr  of  the  nineteen-thirties.  We  should 
Ten  in  mind  tlmt  it  is  not  beyond  the  realm 
^'^oLsiWlltv  that  a  ma^lve  return  now  to 
°'  ^  trade  restrictions  could  once  again 
"^fk  the  k:nd  of  economic  dislocation  that 
^^  ,-^ci  fiisastrous  in  an  earlier  age. 
^TadU  Sy,  we  have  prided  ourselves  as 
Jnnents  of  the  free-market  system. 
Ec^^  continue  to  beUeve  in  the  exist- 
^f^nd  the  importance  of  compelition- 
Zli^'f^nTproJsts  of   the  John  Kenneth 

^vl^arf  often  reminded  that  Jobs  here  at 
home  can  be  affected  when  foreign-made 
S  are  introduced  in  our  markets.  But. 
feshou  d  not  overlook  that  millions  of  jobs 
Tn  ^erica  depend  upon  international  trade 
E^or^  provide  employment  for  one  out 
of  e^ery  eight  farm  workers  in  the  country, 
m  Michigan  alone,  where  the  St.  I^wrence 
seaway  is^-o  important,  eight  out  of  ten  In- 
dustrial workers  are  employed  by  firms 
Sh  are  actively  engaged  in  international 
hiV^'ness  One  out  of  every  seven  workers  in 
0^'  state  depends  upon  international  trade 

^°I  aml'Sgestlng.  therefore,  that  we  take  a 
loL^ard  look  before  we  move  unilaterally 
to  erect  rigid,  across-the-board  barriers  which 
stifle  international  trade. 

Instead  of  taking  refuge  behind  trade  bar- 
rler<=  I  suggest  that  we  had  better  come  to 
^p^'  with  the  tough  economic  problems 
which  confront  us  on  the  domestic  scene 

More  trade  barriers  will  serve  only  to  hide 
u.  temporarily  from  the  difficult  decisions 
which  we  should  be  facing  up  to  here  at 

''"•rcf  meet  the  problem  of  imbalance  In  our 
international  accounts,  we  must  sustain  a 
margin  of  exports  over  Importe-which 
means  that  our  goods  must  remain  com- 
petitive in  world  markets. 

And  the  underlying,  related  problem  Is  the 
accelerating  wage-price  spiral  In  our  country, 
which  threatens  inflation  that  is  unaccept- 
able—unacceptable from  the  standpoint  oi 
the  consumer,  unacceptable  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  balance  of  payments. 

Recent  wage  settlements  are  nearly  doiible 
the  rate  at  which  productivity  Is  Increasing. 

AS  vou  well  know,  higher  costs— for  labor. 
for  capital  goods,  for  credit— are  ultimately 
passed  on  to  the  consumer  In  the  form  of 
hlBher  prices.  I  need  not  remind  you  that 
inflation  Is  the  cruelest  form  of  taxation 
which  penalizes  millions  of  consumers  while 
It  operates  to  price  our  goods  out  of  world 
markets  and  our  workers  out  of  jobs. 

Mr  Henry  Bodman.  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  National  Bank  of  Detroit,  expressed 
the  problem  In  this  way : 

"Wage  levels  which  put  severe  pressure  on 
profit  margins  will  always  result  In  higher 
prices  and,  sooner  or  later,  higher  uneni- 
plo\-ment.  The  federal  government  interprets 
these  results  as  calling  for  new  spending  pro- 
grams to  employ  the  now  unemployed,  and 
for  vast  injections  of  new  credit  and  money 
to  clear  the  market  of  the  new  higher  priced 
goods.  Then  the  whole  dreary  process  starts 

over  again."  ii»,.,„ 

Recent   wage  settlements  hold   out  1  ttle 

hope  that  we  can  escape  from  this  vicious 

cvclc 

The  monopoly  of  union  power— the  Unbal- 
ance of  power— has  already  undermined  the 
process  of  collective  bargaining.  The  classic 
Ideal  of  free.  coUectlve  bargaining,  which  we 
were  told  about  in  school.  U  not  very  much 
in  evidence  today. 

The  value  of  contemporary  collective  bar- 
gaining procedures,  as  an  equitable  meaiis 
for  resolving  labor-management  disputes,  is 
highly  questionable  in  many  industries. 


This  conclusion  is  inevitable  In  reviewing 
the  history  of  last  year's  airline  strike,  as 
well  as  the  more  recent  railroad  Impasse 
which  required  Congressional  intervention. 

The  contract  just  negotiated  at  Ford  must 
be  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  na- 
tional pattern  it  tends  to  establish,  and  not 
just  the  impact  it  may  have  on  the  prices 
of  Ford  automobiles. 

Balanced  wage  agreements  are  essential  U 
we  expect  to  curb  inflation  and  to  promote 
real  economic  growth. 

The  breakdown  of  traditional  methods  in 
the  labor-management  arena  cries  out  for  a 
thorough  and  searching  review  which  will 
point  toward  reform. 

To  date  the  President  has  never  fulfilled 
the  promise  he  made  in  January.  1966.  to 
recommend  reforms  in  the  available  legal 
machlnerv  which  is  applicable  to  crippling 
strikes  and  the  collective  bargaining  process. 
But  even  though  the  President  has  re- 
fused 'to  provide  any  leadership,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  Congress.  We  should  be  consider- 
ing a  number  of  proposals,  including  legis- 
lation which  I  have  Introduced  to  abolish 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  re- 
place it  with  a  U.S.  Labor  Court. 

I  believe  we  will  have  to  move  toward 
limited  compulsory  arbitration  In  an  area 
like  transportation,  where  competition  is 
limited  and  rates  are  already  regulated  by 
the  government. 

In  other  segments  of  the  economy,  the 
answer— or  at  least  a  part  of  the  answer- 
is  to  apply  anti-monopoly  principles  to  labor 
unions. 

I  have  focused  a  good  deal  tonight  upon 
unsettling  factors  In  the  economic  situation. 
Ironicallv,  our  economic  troubles  arise  at 
a  time  when  the  country  Is  enjoying  a  long 
period  of  sustained  expansion,  uninterrupted 
bv  recessions. 

'we  should  not  overlook  that  Is,  in  and  of 
Itself,  Is  an  historic  achievement. 

But  we  are  finding  out  that  prosperity— 
or  affluence— produce  problems  as  well  as 
rewards. 

A<:  a  nation,  we  face  a  critical  test:  Will 
we  be  wise  enough  and  strong  enough  to 
heed  the  warning  signals  that  are  before  us? 
Will  we  take  the  actions  that  are  essenUal 
to  restore  needed  balance  and  discipline  at 
home  so  that  we  can  keep  alive  the  hope  for 
peace  and  prosperity  abroad. 

It  will  not  be  easv  to  arouse  interest  In 
such  decisions  and  actions,  particularly  when 
so  many  seem  to  be  lulled  by  soft  comforts 
Into  a  state  of  complacency. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  certain:  Your  help  Is 
absolutely  essential.  The  wisdom  and  the 
infiuence  of  groups  like  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Banking  are  very  much  needed  today. 


Secretary  Freeman  Addresses  Outlook 
Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  14.  1967 


Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  45th  an- 
nual outlook  conference  opened  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  Monday. 
This  outstanding  event,  attracting  agri- 
cultural specialists  from  all  over  the 
United  States,  was  keynoted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Freeman. 

In  his  remarks  Secretary  Freeman 
pointed  out  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween domestic  agricultural  policy,  for- 


eign trade  and  aid  to  the  less  developed 
nations,  aiid  cited  some  of  the  dangers 
to  all  three  posed  by  those  who  would 
abolish  our  domestic  farm  programs. 

I  believe  Members  will  read  the  Sec- 
retary's  remarks  with  the  greatest  of 
interest.  I  submit  them  as  follows: 
A    National    Food    Budget — Can    We    Make 
It  Wohk? 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  be  in  the  com- 
pany of  courageotis  men.  I  use  the  word 
advisedly  for  many  of  you— including  the 
speaker— win  hazard  prophesies  during  the 
next  three  days.  This  takes  courage,  for  as 
Samuel  Butler  once  said: 

"New  Jerusalem,  when  it  comes,  will  prob- 
ably be  found  to  resemble  the  old  In  that  It 
will  stone  Its  prophets  freely." 

Josh  BiUlngs  was  even  more  pointed: 

"Don't  never  prophesy,"  he  said,  "for  If  you 
prophesv  wrong,  nobody  will  forget  it,  and 
if  you  prophesy  right,  nobody  will  remember 

With  these  admonitions,  let  us  proceed. 
Saturdav  I  rettirned  to  the  United  States 
from  the  'l4th  conference  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  Rome. 

This  meeting  brought  home  most  forcibly 
the  close,  inseparable  relationship  between 
agriculture  in  the  United  States  and  the 
needs  of  a  hungry  world.  We  live  in  a  world 
of  compressed  space,  one  in  which  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  separate  agrlciUtural 
policy  into  tidy  compartments— label  theni 
"domestic  farm  programs.'  "foreign  aid," 
■commercial  sales  " — and  deal  with  them  as 
separate   entitles 

All  are  inseparable  parts  of  the  whole. 
There  is  a  word  for  this — synergism.— mean- 
ing, roughly,  that  the  whole  is  greater  than 
the  sum  of  the  separate  parts.  This  ■word 
describes  my  own  thinking  oi  a  national 
world  food  budget,  and  the  agricultural 
fwllcy  that  can  make  it  a  reality.  I  will 
have  more  to  say  on  this  In  a  few  moments. 
The  F.-VO  meeting  also  allowed  me  to  view 
American  agriculture  through  the  eyes  of 
others  ...  In  this  case,  agricultural  ex- 
pertB  from  nearly  every  nation  on  the  globe. 
It  was  a  stimuiatlng  and  thought-provok- 
ing experience,  one  that  sharply  etched  both 
the  opportunity  and  the  peril  facing  Ameri- 
can agriculture  in  a  revolutionary  era. 

The  challenge  is  no  less  than  the  cause 
of  peace  itself.  American  agriculture  has  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  major  contribution 
to  world  peace  by  providing  food  to  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  around  the  globe 
whUe — at  the  same  time — it  exports  the 
technologv  so  desperately  needed  by  the 
poorer  nations  to  feed  themselves.  We  must 
do  both,  for  unless  we  do,  the  War  on  Hun- 
ger will  end  in  ignominious  surrender  to 
famine.  Unless  we  win  that  War,  our  chil- 
dren will  Inherit  a  world  wracked  by  chaos 
and  misery. 

This  Is  the  challenge,  and,  like  most  great 
endeavors.  It  Is  fraught  with  perU.  For  un- 
less we  can  maintain  the  economic  health 
of  our  own  agriculture,  there  Is  little  chance 
that  this  Nation  can  meet  the  challenges 
ahead. 

Tou  are  agricultural  professionals.  Inti- 
mately aware  of  these  challenges,  and  the 
complicated  Interplay  of  domestic  farm 
policy,  world  trade  and  world  economic  de- 
velopment. You  know,  far  better  than  most, 
that  there  are  no  simple  answers,  no  in- 
stant solutions,  to  the  problems  facing  this 
Nation  and  the  world.  This  Is  why  I  am 
here  today,  to  continue  a  fruitful  dialogue 
the  Department  began  some  45  years  ago, 
and  one  In  which  1  have  participated  since 
1961. 

In  1961.  shortly  after  assuming  my  present 
lob  many  of  us  In  this  room  began  work- 
ing" toward  the  goal  of  a  national  food  budg- 
et   an  agricultural  poUcy  that  would  allow 
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us  to  produce  what  we  needed  while  avoid- 
ing continued  buildup  of  the  surpluses  that 
had  depressed  farm  prices  and  Income  dur- 
ing the  fifties.  In  addition,  the  poJlcy  had 
to  prevent  equally  disastrous  shortages  that 
would  cost  \is  foreign  commercial  marketa 
and  blunt  our  leadership  in  the  War  on. 
Hunger. 

This  was  our  stated  goal.  At  the  time  I 
pointed  out  that  I  had  no  magic  formula  to 
accomplish  It — to  bring  Into  balance  demand 
and  supply  so  that  we  could  meet  our  objec- 
tives at  home  and  abroad.  But  I  did  express 
confidence  that — given  some  tmie.  determi- 
nation and  elbow  grease — we  couid  develop 
the  necessary  machinery  to  do  the  Job. 

In  the  six  years  since  1961,  by  dint  of  trial 
and  error,  with  considerable  political  strife 
and  many  close  votes  In  the  Congress.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  developed  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery to  make  a  national  food  budget  a 
reality.  It  Is  now  possible  for  the  United 
States,  as  a  matter  of  national  policy  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  government,  farmers 
and  the  trade — to  avoid  the  boom  and  bust 
of  surplus  or  scarcity:  and  to  produce  the 
kind  of  agricultural  products  we  need,  in  the 
right  amounts. 

This  year,  1967,  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  third  year  of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965,  one  half  of  the  machinery  that 
makes  possible  our  goal  of  a  national  food 
budget.  The  other  half.  Pood  for  Freedom,  Is 
now  in  Its  second  year.  Thus,  passage  of  the 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  and  Pood 
for  Freedom  In  1966  has  made  possible  a  true 
national  food  budget  for  the  sixties,  seven- 
ties, and  beyond. 

But  the  mere  fact  the  machinery  exists 
doesn't  automatically  mean  success.  That  de- 
pends on  the  wisdom  and  leadership  we  apply 
to  make  the  gears  go  round.  Whether  we 
have  these  crucial  elements  remains  to  be 
seen.  Some  groups  are  throwing  sand  In  the 
gears  right  now.  The  concept  of  a  national 
food  budget  Is  being  severely  tested — If  not 
threatened — as  we  meet  here  at  this  historic 
Outlook  Conference. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 
(Which  I'll  call  the  "Act")  and  the  Pood  for 
Freedom  Program  (which  I'll  call  the  "Pro- 
gram." hereafter),  are  twins.  They  comple- 
ment each  other.  Neither  can  be  effective  in 
Isolation,  nor  can  a  true  national  food  budget 
be  viable  unless  the  Act  and  Program  are 
closely  coordinated. 

The  Act.  of  course.  Is  designed  to  prevent 
surplus  or  scarcity  through  a  working  balance 
between  supply  and  demand,  one  which  will 
result  In  farm  prices  at  as  high  a  level  as  pos- 
sible consistent  with  remaining  competitive 
In  world  markets.  If  world  prices  are  too  low 
to  return  parity  of  income  prices,  the  differ- 
ence is  to  be  made  up  to  the  farmer  In 
direct  payments. 

These  payments.  In  turn,  can  be  used  when 
necessary  to  withdraw  acreage  from  produc- 
tion to  avoid  surpluses. 

The  Act  traces  Its  Immediate  lineage  to 
the  five  major  commodity  bills  enacted  In 
the  sixties,  and  Its  remote  ancestry  to  the 
New  Deal  legislation  of  the  thirties. 

But  It  Is  fundamentally  different  from  Its 
progenitors.  One  of  the  single  most  outstand- 
ing differences  between  this  legislation  and 
that  which  preceded  it  is  a  recognttiori  that 
stabilization  of  market  supplies  of  basic  com- 
modities is  a  continuing — rather  than  a  tem- 
porary— problem. 

This  was  evident  In  the  authorization  of  a 
four-year  bill,  rather  than  a  one  or  two- 
year  bill,  as  In  earlier  postwar  legislation. 

And  there  are  other  fundamental  differ- 
ences: The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 
provides  for  price  supports  at  near-world 
levels  for  the  major  crops,  with  the  stabiliza- 
tion and  acreage  adjustment  programs  neces- 
sary to  avoid  surpluses.  This  is  In  sharp  con- 
trast to  earlier  legislation  with  prices  sup- 
ported at  higher  than  world  levels. 


How  much  acreage  Is  to  be  withheld  de- 
pends upon  world  production,  domestic  needs, 
dollar  sales  and  the  needs  of  ald-reclplent 
countries — for  the  Secretary,  under  PL.  480, 
Is  to  make  food  available  to  those  needy  na- 
tions that  act  In  good  faith  to  meet  the  self- 
help  requirements  of  the  Program. 

This  Is  very  different  from  the  way  Food 
for  Peace  operated  for  more  than  a  decade 
In  the  past,  and  marks  another  departure 
from  past  programs.  Under  earlier  P.L.  480 
legislation,  foods  moving  In  aid  programs 
had  to  be  in  surplus.  This  requirement  was 
removed  In  the  1966  Program. 

Removed  In  the  1965  Act  (and  earlier) 
were  the  mandatory  acreage  restrictions  and 
the  large  e.xport  subsidies  that  accompanied 
high-level  price  supports.  Adjustment  pro- 
grams for  almost  all  the  major  crops  are 
now  on  a  voluntary  basis;  government  pay- 
ments are  used  to  achieve  adjustments,  ex- 
port subsidies  are  minimized. 

Thus,  the  1965  Act  gives  the  Secretary 
some  flexibility  in  adjusting  annual  pro- 
grams as  necessary  to  meet  both  commercial 
market  and  food  aid  needs  at  stable  prices. 
At  the  same  time.  United  States  producers 
can  be  protected  against  sharp  price  and 
Income  drops  If  supplies  exceed  market  needs 
for  short  periods. 

There  are  still  those — an  Influential  and 
sizeable  minority — who  deny  the  necessity 
for  a  National  Food  Budget.  They  deny  the 
necessity  for  farm  programs  and  would  abol- 
ish them.  But  to  do  this.  In  my  considered 
Judgment,  would  drastically  affect  our  do- 
mestic agriculture  and  commercial  and  aid 
shipments  because  of  the  close  interrela- 
tionship among  them. 

The  basic  disagreement,  I  think,  is  be- 
tween those  who  would  put  their  faith  In 
random  conduct  of  our  affairs,  versus  those 
who  would  -eek  to  shape  events  through 
conscious  action. 

Certainly  most  of  the  prob;ems  which  pre- 
cipitated farm  programs  in  the  first  place 
have  not  changed.  American  farmers  still 
have  the  capacity  to  produce  more  than  the 
market  can  absorb  at  a  fair  price  to  them. 
Our  experience  this  year,  with  production  up 
substantially  in  almost  every  commodity, 
ought  to  drive  home  this  point  dramatically 
once  again. 

Other  things  haven't  changed  either.  No 
one  has  discovered,  over  the  past  37  years, 
how  to  control  the  weather  and  Its  Impact  on 
production.  World  trade  Is  still  an  absolute 
necessity  to  a  healthy  U.S.  agricultural  plant, 
and  world  prices  cannot  be  established  by 
flat.  Although  we  often  hear  that  "farm 
prices  are  made  In  Washington,"  In  fact,  they 
.Me  also  determined  In  Ottawa,  the  Chicago 
pit.  Canberra.  Buenos  Aires,  and  a  hundred 
other  spots  around  the  globe. 

Finally,  of  course,  the  relentless  march  of 
agricultural  technology  continues  unabated, 
with  Its  advances  immediately  and  widely 
diffused  throughout  the  developed  agricul- 
tural world. 

These  are  very  fundamental  conditions 
that  existed  at  least  four  decades  ago.  con- 
tinued seven  years  ago,  when  I  became  Sec- 
retary, and  still  exist  today.  According  to 
every  Indicator  I  have  studied,  they  will  still 
exist  tomorrow  and  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
What  I  have  called  the  "New  Era"  farm 
programs  were  designed  to  allow  farmers  to 
cope  with  these  bedrock  problems;  to  allow 
them  to  participate  In  the  shaping  of  their 
own  destiny  through  the  mechanism  of  gov- 
ernment. Just  as  Pood  for  Freedom  was  de- 
signed to  meet  the  bed-rock  problems  of  a 
hungry  world  which  needs  desperately  to 
develop  Its  agriculture  and  Its  economy. 

The  New  Era  programs.  In  a  short  seven- 
year  period,  have  made  notable  progress.  In 
contrast  to  the  close  of  the  1960-61  crop  year, 
when  1.4  billion  bushels  of  wheat  and  85 
million  tons  of  feed  grains  were  stockpiled, 
only  about  500  million  bushels  of  wheat  and 
40  to  45  million  tons  of  feed  grains  are  ex- 


pected at  the  end  of  this  marketing  year 
Compared  to  the  peak  CCC  years  of  1956  and 
1959,  Investment  in  farm  commodities  ia 
down  $5  billion  this  year,  and  down  almost 
$2  billion  from  last  year.  The  nasty  label  of 
"surplus  and  subsidy"  has  been  largely 
scrubbed  from  the  farmer's  back. 

U.S.  products  are  moving  freely  in  world 
trade,  at  competitive  prices.  Compared  to 
fiscal  1961.  total  agricultural  exports  were  up 
nearly  40  percent — to  $6.8  billion— in  fiscal 
1967.  and  sales  for  dollars  were  $5.2  billion,  a 
gain  of  more  than  50  percent  over  1961  and 

higher  than  our  total  agricultural  exports 

commercial  and  concessional   combined in 

any  year  prior  to  1964. 

The  U.S.  now  accounts  for  37  percent  of 
world  wheat  trade,  about  half  of  world 
feed  grain  trade,  and  over  90  percent  of 
world  soybean  trade. 

Favorable  world  weather  and  near-record 
crops  In  virtually  every  nation  for  two  years 
have  had  their  effect  on  our  exports,  and  on 
domestic  farm  Income.  But  this  year  and 
last  have  been  exceptional  weather  years 
worldwide,  not  likely  to  continue  unin- 
terrupted. 

Last  year  (1966)  gross  farm  income  set 
an  all-time  record,  as  did  net  income  per 
U.S.  farm.  National  net  farm  income  climbed 
to  $16.4  billion,  the  second  highest  In  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  a  40  percent 
rise  over  1960  and  18  percent  higher  than  a 
year  previous. 

This  year,  net  farm  Income  will  decline 
some  10  percent  from  last  year's  high,  al- 
though It  will  still  be  substantially  above 
levels  of  most  years  of  the  1950-1960  decade. 

This,  of  course.  Is  terribly  disappointing, 
and  no  one  Is  more  disappointed  than  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  As  Mr.  Dooley  once 
said  to  his  friend  Hlnnlssey: 

"When  you  build  your  triumphal  arch  to 
your  conquering  hero.  Hlnnlssey,  build  It  out 
of  bricks  so  the  people  will  have  something 
convenient  to  throw  at  him  as  he  passes 
through." 

The  bricks  hurt,  gentlemen. 

What  has  taken  place  over  the  past  year 
Is  Ironic — but  we  have  always  recognized  the 
danger.  A  year  ago  the  evidence  on  world 
food  production  and  supplies  was  most  un- 
favorable. The  monsoons  In  India  were  fall- 
ing for  the  second  successive  year,  short 
crops  in  the  Communist  countries  had  re- 
quired large  purchases  from  Western  ex- 
porters. The  disappearance  of  excess  stocks 
In  the  United  States  and  an  unfavorable 
wheat  yield  outlook  contributed  to  the  un- 
certainty. The  world  was  clearly  in  a  short 
grain  supply  position. 

As  a  result,  after  a  careful  assessment  of 
probable  world  needs  In  the  18  months 
ahead,  the  national  wheat  acreage  allot- 
ments for  the  U.S.  1967  crop  were  Increased 
sharply.  Action  was  taken  to  Increase  acre- 
age m  feed  grains  and  soybeans  as  well. 

Then  within  a  few  weeks  after  these  de- 
cisions were  made,  the  world  outlook 
changed  sharply  with  favorable  prospects  in 
almost  every  major  grain-producing  coun- 
try. 

Canada,  Australia  and  the  Soviet  Union 
harvested  record  wheat  crops.  Argentina  and 
Western  Europe  harvested  good  crops  of 
both  wheat  and  feed  grains.  Feed  grain  har- 
vests In  Eastern  Europe  were  good  and  a 
few  months  later  South  Africa  produced  a 
record  corn  crop. 

In  the  U.S.  we  have  a  record  grain  crop  In 
1967,  with  an  overall  Increase  of  from  4  to 
5  percent.  The  1967  feed  grain  crop  Is  up 
12  percent,  wheat  crop  up  19  percent,  and 
rice  and  soybeans  are  up  7  percent  over  1966. 
Cotton,  on  the  other  hand,  is  down  16  per- 
cent and  there's  been  a  substantial  drop  In 
the  1967  fruit  crop. 

Although  demand  expansion  and  some- 
what lower  prices  will  lead  to  some  Increased 
domestic  use — particularly  In  feed  grains 
and    soybeans — as    well    as    larger    exports, 
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.r,^rpase  in  carryover  stocks  will  occur 
ff these  C  commodities,  as  well  as  wheat. 
^°JLTcoZn  crop,  down  some  5Vi  mllUon 
J2' below  expeaed  utilization  this  year, 
!^f  well  reduce  next  year's  carryover  to  un- 
Sfr  7^11ioa  bales,  compared  to  12>A  mll- 

"Ctu'mS'k  utiUzatlon  prospects  become 
,  »r.r  iT  is  difficult  to  make  production 
nrtnrlce  projections.  The  five  percent  drop 
f^'iefclal  utilization  this  year  l^  ",e 
^atesTln  U.S.  dairy  Industry  history.  If 
Sf  of  voS  have  a  theory  as  to  the  "why" 
rf  Vis  -situation.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
in  As  you  know,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
^t  the  low  milk  prices  farmers  are  receiv- 
"jryet  cons^Ptlon  has  dropped  while  our 
t!nnulatlon  continues  to  climb. 
"Ssn  short,  is  the  situation  In  the  major 
coS^odTtles.  NOW,  what  are  we  doing  about 

"'as  I  said  earlier,  we  do  not  yet  have  control 
^f  the  weather,  nor  do  we  even  have  an  ab- 
lutely  f^lproof  system  of  predicting  It.  As 
f  esu  t.  we  realize  that  our  best  estimates  of 
Sctlon  may,  at  times,  miss  the  mark^ 
Caeday,  with  a  global  system  of  satellite 
swTlons  reporting  dally  on  crop  conditions 
abound  the  world,  we  will  do  better.  But  for 
"ow  we  have  to  work  here  on  earth  to  refine 
o^forecastlng  and  to  take  action-based  on 
the  best  information  avallable-to  bring  sup- 
ply and  demand  into  closer  balance. 

This  is  what  we're  doing  this  year  with  our 
New  Era  farm  programs.  In  contrast  to  a  year 
aeo  the  world  grain  position  is  strong.  There- 
fore we  are  acting  to  tailor  supply  to  demand 
m  wder  to  increase  farm  prices  and  prevent 
costly  surpluses. 

The  first  of  these  adjustments,  for  wheat, 
was  announced  on  July  7.  The  1968  program 
should  reduce  the  harvested  land  by  some  5 
million  acres  below  this  year's  level. 

This  will  assure  us  an  ample  supply  of 
wheat  to  meet  all  needs,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic commercial  and  concessional.  It  should 
result  In  total  wheat  Income  for  1968,  some 
500  to  600  million  dollars  higher  than  In  the 
years  prior  to  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965. 

Ttjo  weeks  ago  last  Friday.  I  made  a  slm- 
Uar  announcement  for  the  feed  grains.  Our 
target  Is  to  divert  about  30  million  acres  from 
production— some  10  million  more  than  In 
1967— In  order  to  change  this  year's  2  to  3 
percent  overproduction  to  a  2  to  3  percent 
underproduction  In  1968. 

Fulfilling  this  target,  of  course,  depends 
upon  a  great  many  factors,  not  the  least  of 
which  Is  grower  participation.  With  good  co- 
operation,   we    estimate    producers    will    re- 
ceive more  than  $400  million  more  feed  grain 
Income  than  in  1967.  and  neariy  $200  mllUon 
more  than  they  did  In  1966,  which  was  an 
all-time  record  Income  year. 
We're  also  making  changes  In  cotton. 
When  the  four-year  cotton  program  au- 
thorized by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965  went  Into  operation,  we  had  an  all-time 
high  carryover  of  16.6  million  bales  of  upland 
cotton.  We  wanted  to  reduce  this  to  normal 
carryover  levels,  to  Improve  producer  income, 
keep  cotton  competitive  and  reduce  govern- 
ment expenditures. 

We  had  extremely  high  farmer  participa- 
tion in  both  1966  and  1967  programs.  This— 
coupled  with  an  abnormal  weather  cycle 
and  Insect  Infestation— accomplished  the 
supply  adjustment  In  two  years  rather  than 
the  expected  four.  At  the  same  time,  cotton 
has  been  kept  competitive  with  other  fibers, 
farm  Income  has  improved  and,  as  you  also 
know,  government  expenses  have  been  ma- 
terially reduced. 

The  national  marketing  quota  for  cotton 
has  been  Increased  to  16.1  mllUon  bales,  to 
encourage  more  production  of  the  medium 
and  longer-staple  cottons  that  are  In  highest 
demand.  With  the  new  cotton  promotion  pro- 


gram  now   manned   and   getting   underway 
the  outlook  for  producers  is  looking  up. 

I  have  gone  Into  some  detail  on  our  recent 
actions  for  this  reason:  I  feel  that  our  pro- 
grams domestic  and  Pood  for  Freedom  alike, 
are  in  a  critical  period  in  a  number  of  ways. 
It  is  of  greatest  importance  that  they  be 
more  completely  understood.  In  contrast  to 
1961  through  1966,  a  period  of  acreage  re- 
ductions and  stock  drawdowns,  1967  marked 
a  turn-around  point.  Modest  rebuilding  of 
stocks  was  thought  to  be  necessary,  for  with 
surpluses  eliminated  we  are  operating  our 
programs  without  the  cushion  of  security 
those  stocks  provided.  For  those  who  don  t 
follow  world  conditions  closely,  such  a  turn- 
around may  be  hard  to  understand— espe- 
cially when  unexpected  weather  Intervenes 
and  we  are  forced  to  reverse  field  and  again 
reduce  acreage. 

The  market  has  been  Jumpy  for  over  a 
year  In  my  opinion,  it  over-reacted  to  last 
year's  rumors  of  shortages  and  over-reacted 
again  this  year,  when  supplies  are  ample,  but 
not  burdensome. 

Clear  understanding  Is  vital  If  we  are  to 
achieve  a  workable  national  food  budget.  So 
18  Improvement.  These  are  two  areas  in 
which  I  solicit  your  help  and  that  of  your 
colleagues. 

I  am  most  anxious  to  receive  your  sugges- 
tions for  strengthening  our  present  programs 
to  make  them  more  effective.  I  had  hoped  to 
be  able  to  discuss  such  an  action  today— the 
Purcell  bill  for  strategic  reserves,  that  would 
have  enabled  us  to  raise  the  Incomes  of  grain 
and  livestock  producers  In  1968.  Unfortu- 
natelv.  this  legislation  was  killed  In  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee two  weeks  ago. 

It  has  been  evident  for  some  time  that 
there  Is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  grains  the 
commercial  trade  will  carry  without  forcing 
prices  down.  Millers  and  exporters  are  nat- 
urally reluctant  to  buy  and  hold  gram  when 
bumper  crops  might  lead  to  lower  prices.  It 
IS  equallv  evident  that  there  are  limits  to 
what  the  present  New  Era  voluntary  farm 
programs  can  do  in  tightening  down  over- 
supplies,  the  proximate  cause  of  recent  price 
slumps.  Obviously  we  can't  take  a  chance  of 
running  out  of  grain  completely. 

Had  the  Purcell  bill  been  enacted.  In  the 
future  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could 
have  adjusted  annual  supplies  more  closely 
to  market  needs— with  resultant  stronger 
prices  for  the  farmer  and  with  no  danger  of 
shortage  for  domestic  consumers  or  overseas 
markets.  Both  must  concern  him  now.  In 
bumper  crop  years  the  government  would 
have  been  able  to  buy  grain,  firming  up 
prices:  in  short  years,  supplies  could  have 
been  sold  under  the  most  carefully  prescribed 
conditions.  It  would  have  been  another  valu- 
able tool  to  make  our  national  food  budget 
system  work  effectively. 

Unfortunately.  It  was  voted  down.  The 
statements  of  those  who  killed  It  make  It 
clear  that  partisan  politics,  rather  than  the 
welfare  of  American  farmers,  carried  the  day. 
If  the  bill  had  passed,  I  beLeve  It  would 
have  strengthened  market  prices  not  leas 
than  10  cents  per  bushel  for  wheat  and  feed 
grains,  resulting  In  from  $300  -o  $500  million 
in  additional  Income  for  farmers.  It  Is  sig- 
nificant that,  upon  Its  defeat,  the  wheat  mar- 
ket reacted  sharply  downward.  „  1*0^ 
I  hope  that  every  farmer  In  the  United 
States  noted  this  partisan  action  and  will 
remember  It,  for  the  negative  vote  has  the 
widest  implications. 

On  March  16  of  this  year,  a  blU  was  Intro- 
duced to  abolish  price  supports,  acreage  al- 
lotments, and  base  acreages  for  wheat  and 
feed  grains— m  effect,  to  abolish  the  present 
programs  altogether.  Since  this  time,  20  ad- 
ditional bills.  Identical  or  virtually  Identical 
to  this  bill,  have  been  introduced.  Clearly 
the  enemies  of  farm  programs  are  poUed  to 
strike.  ^        ,       „ 

At  the  time  the  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro- 
grams expire,  around  the  end  of  1969.  so  do 


the  wool  payment  program,  t^^  dairy  milk 
base  plan  fcr  federal  order  market*,  crop- 
land adjustment,  and  some  provisions  cover- 
ing   cotton    diversion    and    price    support 

^^Anvoi^'  who  thinks  these  other  programs 
will  stand  If  the  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro- 
grams are  abolished  is,  I  believe,  badly  mis- 
taken. They  wont,  and  this  goes  for  the 
rice    tobacco,   and  several  others  as  well. 

And  so  the  classic  choice  facing  us  next 
vear  and  the  year  after,  is  between  workable 
brograms  and  no  programs  at  all.  with  the 
deepest  implications  for  farm  income,  com- 
mercial sales  and  Food  for  Freedom. 

I  don't  think  we  should  seriously  pursue 
the  chimera  of  a  return  to  mandatory  pro- 
grams. It  is  true  that  if  we  had  them,  they 
would  cost  far  less  than  the  present  volun- 
tarv  nrograms,  with  strict  controls  on  a 
SeLb^le.  and  poundage  basis.  But  lK.th 
the  Congress  In  1962,  and  farmers,  In  1963 
have  rejected  this  approach.  As  a  Practical 
matter,   for  most  commodities.   It's   a  dead 

^So  there  aren't  three  choices  ahead,  there 

are  onlv  two.  „i,i, 

Most'of  vou  are  familiar,  I'm  sure  wltJi 
the  recent  study  by  Dr.  Wilcox  and  his  col- 
leagues titled  -Farm  Programs  Needs.  1968- 
70  "  and  so  I  wont  repeat  It  in  detail.  Its 
main  findings  point  to  an  approximate  one- 
third  drop  in  net  farm  income  In  the  ab- 
sence of  support  and  diversion  programs  for 
wheat  and  feed  grains. 

I'm  sure  vou're  equally  familiar  with  the 
study  done -by  the  Center  i°r  Agric^^^uraJ 
and  Economic  Development  at  Iowa  State 
University  upon  commission  by  the  Food 
and  Fiber  Commission.  This  report  says  that 
bv  1980  in  the  absence  of  programs,  wheat 
would  sell  for  $127  a  bushel  with  no  certifi- 
cates corn  at  75  cents  a  bushel  with  no  pay- 
ments, cotvon  at  17  cents  with  no  payments, 
and  soybeans  for  around  $123  a  bushel. 

I  have  seen  no  serious  refutation  of  these 
findings,  but  there  are  a  great  many  who 
feel  that,  somehow,  we  can  find  our  salva- 
tion in  an  unUmited  overseas  concessional 
market.  Unfortunately,  this  isn't  true. 

First  of  all.  the  amount  of  food  that  can 
move  m  aid  programs  Is  limited  by  several 
very  practical  factors.  These  include  the 
ability  of  the  developing  nations  to  handle 
such  food— dock,  storage  and  distribution  ra- 
clUtles— the  amount  that  can  be  absorbed 
without  complete  disruption  of  their  own 
agricultural  development,  and  the  extent  to 
which  political  leaders  in  these  nations  wUl 
permit  their  countries  to  become  dependent 
on  U.S.  food. 

On  agricultural  development  rests  all  sub- 
sequent economic  development  In  the  less- 
developed  nations.  The  Congress  wisely  rec- 
ognized this  basic  truth  when  they  ^te  *e)^- 
help  requirements  into  the  new  Food  for 
Freedom  legislation,  making  It  very  clear  that 
aid  must  help— not  hinder— development 
Hence  food  aid  must  be  used  with  skill  and 
economic  understanding  as  well  as  compas- 

^"Sicond.  the  mirage  of  an  unlimited  over- 
seas  demand  overiooks  the  findings  of  a  re- 
cent USDA  long-range  study  of  the  world 
food  situation  through  1980.  one  that  showed 
more  continuing  worid  capacity  to  produce 
grain  than  effective  world  demand  can  absorb 
at  stable  prices.  Strong  competition  ^  com- 
mercial markets  will  continue  and  so  will  the 
potential  for  overproduction,  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  ,    ._ 

Some  of  you  may  disagree  with  my  analysds 
this  morning  of  the  world  and  national  a^- 
cultural  situation,  and  the  tools  we  have  de- 
vised to  deal  with  the  problems  besetting  us. 
But  few  of  you,  I  suspect,  would  minimize 
the  magnitude  of  the  problems  themselvee. 
or  beUeve  that  bUnd  change,  slogans  or 
dogma  are  sufficient  to  meet  and  solve  them. 

And  so  I  would  close  by  Impreaelng  upon 
you  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  the  itrong 
sense  of  urgency   I  leel  for  th«  two  years 
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Immediately  ahead.  In  1968  the  Nation  will 
make  Its  decision  on  whether  or  not  to  ex- 
tend existing  P.L,  480  legislation.  In  1969— 
or  perhaps  In  1963—11  will  similarly  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965.  Both  are — and  will  be — under 
heavy  attack.  The  President's  position — and 
my  own — are  clear.  We  stand  in  support  of 
these  measures  for  the  reasons  I  have  listed 
this  morning. 

By  using  them,  and  by  Improving  them.  X 
am  confident  that  we  can  meet  both  the 
Nation's  obligations  to  Its  farmers  and  our 
obligations  to  a  hungry  world.  In  the  debate 
that  will  rage  In  the  next  months  and  years. 
I  would  ask  for  your  leadership — that  you 
separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  the  emo- 
tional from  the  intellectual,  the  fact  from 
the  fancy.  If  we  do  this,  I  am  confident  that 
a  national  food  budget^viable.  workable. 
economic — can  and  w:U  be  a  reality.  And  as 
it  does,  the  Nation  will  meet  its  responsi- 
bilities to  its  producers  and  to  the  world. 

My  fellow  prophets,  thank  you. 


President  Johnson's  Remarkable  Tribute 
to  a  Remarkable  Labor  Leader — 
George  Meany 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  14,  1967 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  re- 
markable leaders  came  together  last 
week  at  a  testimonial  dinner  given  by 
the  Jewish  Labor  Committee  in  New 
York — President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and 
President  George  Meany  of  the  AFL- 
CIO. 

President  Johnson  had  come  to  join  a 
well-deserved  testimonial  for  Mr.  Meany. 

Yet,  it  seems  to  me,  reading  the  text 
of  the  address,  that  the  President  In 
honoring  Mr.  Meany  was  also  honoring 
a  larger  group  of  men  and  women,  in 
Government  and  out,  who  have  embodied 
the  idealistic  and  responsible  tradition 
of  American  social  and  economic  reform. 

In  tracing  the  achievements  of  reform, 
the  President  was  also  tracing  the  his- 
torj'  of  the  achievements  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party. 

We  all  know  that  many  of  the  gains 
of  labor,  the  gains  of  the  workingman. 
the  gains  of  the  poor  and  the  minority. 
the  gains  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people,  are  attributable  solely 
to  the  heroic  efforts  of  leaders  like 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Harry  Truman. 
John  Kennedy,  and  Lyndon  Johnson. 

When  the  President  recited  the  litany 
of  social  security,  minimum  wage,  child 
labor  laws,  the  right  to  organize,  medi- 
care, the  war  against  pxjverty.  civil 
rights — he  was  talking  about  established 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  the  remarks  of 
the  President  at  the  meeting  of  the  Jew- 
ish Labor  Committee  in  New  York  City, 
November  9 : 

RCM.MtKS    BT    rm    PseSIDCNT    AT    MEETING    OF 

Je^vish  Labor  CTommittef.  New  York  Citt, 
November  9.  1967 

Mr  Meany.  Secretary  Wlrtz,  Senator  Javlts. 
Mr.  Randolph,   Mrs.   Melr.  David   Dublnsky. 


Members  of  the  AFL-CIO   Executive  Coun- 
cil, ladles  and  gentlemen: 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  tonight  to  join 
with  the  Jewish  Labor  Committee  In  honor- 
ing a  great  American.  The  fact  that  I  am 
here  bears  out  an  old  New  York  advertising 
slogan:  "You  don't  have  to  be  Jewish  to 
enjoy  George  Meany." 

When  Mr.  Dublnsky  had  told  me  that  he 
and  George  Meany  were  going  to  be  here  in 
the  same  room  together  tonight  I  naturally 
assumed  It  would  be  for  a  gin  rummy  game. 
That  game,  you  know,  has  been  played 
for  many  years  under  very  special  rules.  The 
really  special  thing  Is  that  George  doesn't 
know  Dave's  rules  and  Dave  doesn't  know 
George's  rules. 

Someone  once  called  this  contest  "the  old- 
est, established  permanent  floating  gin  game 
In  the  world." 

It  has,  in  fact,  been  going  on  for  almost 
30  years  in  every  convention  site  in  America, 
wherever  men  who  speak  for  labor  have 
gathered.  But  one  very  Important  thing 
should  be  pointed  out  here  tonight:  Be- 
tween gin  sessions.  American  history  has 
been  remade — always  to  the  benefit  of  all 
the  American  people. 

George  Meany  has  been  busy  remaking 
American  history  since  his  young  manhood. 
Some  of  you  may  remember  what  life 
was  like  In  New  York  In  those  days  when 
George  Meany  was  a  young  man.  It  was  In 
1910 — two  years  after  I  was  born^ — when 
Mike  Meany's  16-year-old  son  George  became 
a  plumber's  apprentice  In  the  Bronx.  Down- 
town that  year— in  the  garment  district— 
six-year-old  children  were  working  In  the 
sweatshops,  and  when  the  workers  asked  for 
a  day  off  every  week,  the  bosses  said:  "If  you 
don't  come  In  on  Sunday,  don't  come  In  on 
Monday." 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  things  are  different 
now — and  they  are  different  In  part  because 
George  Meany  has  fought  the  good  fight. 
He  has  fought  It  in  good  company — he  has 
fought  It  with  a  band  of  dedicated  men  and 
women  across  this  country  who  knew  that 
America  could  not  become  great  unless  its 
workers  could  live  and  labor  In  dignity. 
There  were  men  like  Mr.  Dublnsky.  Mr.  Stul- 
berg.  Mr.  Hillman,  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  BUI  Green. 
Phil  Murray,  Phil  Randolph.  John  L.  Lewis 
and  a  number  of  others  who  I  don't  have 
time  to  mention  tonight. 

These  men  fought  and  worked — and  In 
time,  their  dreams  came  true:  the  minimum 
wage,  the  forty-hour  week,  the  right  to  or- 
ganize, the  right  to  bargain  or  strike,  the 
child  labor  laws,  safer  working  conditions, 
social  security. 

But  there  Is  more  to  the  story— there  Is 
very  much  more. 

By  the  lime  George  Meany  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  AFL  In  1953,  some  critics  were 
saying  that  the  labor  movement  had  gone 
soft.  They  said  that  It  had  lost  its  fighting 
spirit— that  it  sold  out  for  a  few  more  dol- 
lars, two  weeks  of  vacation,  and  a  house  in 
the  suburbs. 

George  Meany  had  a  different  idea.  He 
saw  new  battles  to  fight.  He  believed  that 
what  is  good  for  America  Is  good  for  Ameri- 
can labor — and  that  Is  why  we  have  come 
here  to  honor  him  tonight. 

Tonight  we  can  look  back — although 
George  Meany  never  looks  back — but  we  can 
look  back  and  we  can  count  our  victories.  To- 
night I  can  report  to  you,  not  about  how 
labor  has  fared  under  George  Meany's  leader- 
ship— I  think  all  of  you  know  that — but 
what  I  want  to  report  to  you  Is  how  America 
has  fared  in  a  time  when  labor  has  put  its 
shoulder  to  the  work  of  social  Justice. 

I  have  played  some  little  part  in  these  ef- 
forts. Together — 

We  have  fought  for  and  we  passed  through 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
through  the  law  of  the  land  one  civil  rights 
bill;  and  a  second  civil  rights  bill,  and  a  third 
civil    rights    bill.    George    Meany    and    the 


American     labor     movement    backed    everv 
single  one  of  them  to  the  hilt  every  time. 

We  fought  for  and  we  passed  Medicare. 
George  Meany  was  there  for  the  battle— and 
he  was  there  for  the  victory. 

We  fought  for  and  we  passed  the  greatest 
series  of  education  bills  in  history— 36  in 
all — and  George  Meany's  leadership  helped 
that  cause  to  triumph. 

We  fought  for  and  we  launched  a  war  on 
poverty.  When  that  war  began,  George  Meany 
was  already  a  five-star  general. 

Now,  the  struggle  for  progress  and  reform 
In  America  has  never  been  easy.  George 
Meany  will  testify  to  that.  And  I  can  tell  you 
tonight  that  It  is  not  easy  going  now. 

On  the  one  hand  is  the  old  coalition  of 
stand-patters  and  nay-sayers. 

They  never  wanted  to  do  anything.  But 
this  year  they  say  they  can't  do  i:  because  of 
Vietnam.  That  Is  Just  pure  bunk. 

This  crowd  was  against  progress  before 
Vietnam.  They  are  against  progress  tonight 
and  they  will  be  against  progress  tomorrow. 
And  they  will  be  against  it  when  the  war 
is  over  and  when  It  is  nothing  but  a  dim 
memory. 

And  far  off  at  the  other  end  of  the  political 
spectrum,  there  are  those  who  say,  "What 
America  has  built  Is  rotten.  Let's  tear  it 
apart." 

I  say  they  are  wrong.  They  will  be  wrong 
tomorrow. 

I  ought  to  tell  you  and  tell  the  country 
tonight  that  we  can  meet  our  commitments, 
and  we  can  keep  our  word  at  home  and 
abroad — and  we  will. 

The  world  has  lived  throuch  two  remark- 
able decades  since  World  War  II.  In  those 
years,  two  hundred  million  Americans  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  other  men  in  other 
countries  have  found  a  measure  of  dignity, 
security,  and  freedom.  Why?  In  great  part. 
because  this  nation  will  be  willing  to  make— 
and  to  meet— commitments  far  from  our 
shores. 

Tonight  as  we  meet  here  in  peace  and 
safety  our  commitment  to  a  small  and  dis- 
tant '  country  in  Southeast  Asia  is  being 
tested.  And  "along  with  it.  America  itself  is 
being  tested  on  the  anvil  of  war. 

If  we  fall,  we  may  forfeit  our  hope  for 
world  stability.  We  may  risk  a  far  more  ter- 
rible war  in  the  future  because  we  didn't  see 
this  one  through. 

The  same  kind  of  Issues  are  at  stake  to- 
night in  the  Middle  East. 

The  last  thing  I  did  before  I  left  my  office 
and  kept  my  people  waiting  for  15  minutes 
was  to  review  a  series  of  mess.iges  that  have 
great  Importance  to  the  world  in  which  we 
live. 

There  In  the  Middle  East,  we  see  the  agony 
of  men  struggling  toward  peace  amid  the 
great  danger  of  war  hovering  all  around 
them.  We  see  people  who  have  been  threat- 
ened by  war — hot  and  cold— for  more  than 
20  years.  Peace — even  meaningful  negotia- 
tions— may  seem  remote  where  there  Is  so 
much  tension  and  where  there  Is  so  much 
ancient  hostility. 

But  w-e  know  we  must  try  for  peace  until 
It  is  established.  We  know  that  we  must  help 
make  it  possible  for  men  and  women  to  live 
together  in  dignity  and  In  mutual  respect. 
We  know  that  failure  in  the  Middle  East  can 
condemn  the  children  of  that  region  to  end- 
less—and to  senseless — warfare. 

What  we  want  in  that  troubled  region- 
America  wants  all  over  the  world. 

I  believe  that  Americans  can  defend  these 
precious  principles  abroad  without  relaxing 
and  giving  up  on  the  Job  we  need  to  do  at 
home. 

This  year  at  home  we  won  only  partial 
ftmding  of  a  Model  Cities  Bill.  But  before 
long,  with  your  support,  we  are  not  onlv 
going  to  have  a  Model  Cities  Bill:  We  are 
going  to  have  model  cities — cities  that  are  a 
credit  to  this  nation,  cities  where  the  races 
can  live  together  In  friendship;  where  a  life 
of  poverty  Is  not  the  Inevitable  fate  of  chll- 
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n.-ho  are  born   In   it:    where   men  and 
^^,en  can  walk  their  streets  without  fear- 

'^^^°\^rfns  want-and  Americans  should 
•'?:5t  .  and  a  countryside  where  people 
Tn^cie'n  water  and  where  people  breathe 
f  f^  air  where  children  study  In  schools 
■^'^  f  r»  worthv  of  a  prosperous  and  a  hope- 
Snand  Where  lur  gro'^s  national  income  will 

h.  «850  billion  next  year.  

A^f  of  this  will  come-it  will  come  m  tim^ 
K  ft  will  never  come  easy.  It  will  not  come 
'"»n  i^w-e  ever  yield  to  the  forces  of  dlvl- 
"^  !  Ind  the  forces  of  p.iralyzmg  dis^sension. 
t,  lei  n  e  tell  you.  my  friends-tonight. 
-.1.  forces  are  abroad  m  this  land  at  this 
^"^  Thev  are  the  enemies  of  constructive 
'ctl  n  Men  Who  want  to  move  this  nation 
™d  must  join  up  In  resisting  them 

X  problems  are  great.  But  America  s  re- 
sources are  much  greater-and  they  include 
ne  r^at  human  and  moral  resources  of  the 
SeScan   labor   movement.   We   can.   If   we 
Xflnd    the   means   to    answer    the   most 
Tressing  human    problems   in   America   and 
the  world  tonight. 
Tpt  me  ''ive  vou  one  example: 
La.'    V ear    under    the   leadership    of   that 
„eat^  American.   WiUard    Wlrtz,    the   Labor 
nenanment    contracted   for    the    nrst    of    a 
se'^s  of  programs  to  recruit  and  to  prepare 
voung   men'to    qualify    for    apprenticeship 
training.    That    pilot    project-begun    right 
here  in  New  York  by  the  Taconlc  Foundation 
m  partnership    with    the    Workers    Defense 
^Jue-showed    great    success.    It    enabled 
„rv  poor  boys  to  qualify  for  apprentice  slots 
in  unions,  and  it  worked,  because  New  York 
union  officials  helped  to  make  it  work. 
Ta-lier  this  vear,  on  the  basis  of  the  New 
York  storv    10  new  apprenticeship  training 
programs 'were  launched   in   10  other  cities 
la-attered  all  over  America. 

Tonight  I  came  here  to  tell  you  that  we 
J  moving  forward  still  more.  Within  the 
next  few  davs  six  more  cities  are  going  to 
have  these  ■  programs-Dayton.  Oklahoma 
City  Tulsa.  Denver.  Milwaukee,  Atlanta. 

Broadening  the  horizons  of  opportunity 
has  alwavs  been  a  matter  of  great^  concern 
for  the  man  who  you  honor  so  widely  to- 
night, George  Meany.  He  understands  that 
America's  most  urgent  problems  are  also  the 
union's  most  urgent  problems.  Civil  rights, 
the  rights  of  the  ix>or,  the  rights  of  the  con- 
s-omers.  the  rights  of  citizens  to  a  pure  and 
safe  environment-all  of  these  constitute 
the  human  rights  of  human  beings  and  oi 
our  fellow  Americans.  We  came  here  to  honor 
this  great  champion  of  human  rights  this 
evening. 
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in  the  morning  a  little  after  7  00  o'clock  I 
win  take  off  for  I  trip  that  will  carry  me  to 
nie  Aircraft  Carrier  Enterprise  out  on  the 
horeTorcallfornia.  I  will  visit  the  Amer- 
ica^ In  the  Navy.  Army,  Coast  Guard  and 
the  M  Force  before  I  come  back  on  Sui^aj . 
we  will  see  veterans  who  have  protected 
our  freedom  tomorrow.  But  we  came  here 
^mght  to  see  the  veterans  in  civilian  clothes 
who  protected  it  for  this  century. 

I  am  so  happy  to  say  that  George  Meany 
bas  realized  aU^along  with  most  trade  umon- 
ists  that  as  we  stand  at  the  outer  frontier 
of  disorder  in  Southeast  Asia,  --stand -^\-,^3^ 
the  inner  frontier  of  disoraer  in  our  cities. 
^uTs  not  merely  a  question  of  fighting  in 
Vietnam  or  not  merely  a  question  of  policing 

°"I  I'eader  is  always  Impelled  by  a  vision  that 
is  driven  by  an  inner  conviction  that  a  new 
world  can  be  built. 

Thus  George  Meany.  and  the  other 
pioneerk  of  the'great  American  lf«J.  ^°;^; 
ment  have  never  taken  the  time  to  relax  in  a 
record  of  the  past  accomplishment. 

They  are  not  concerned  very  much  with 
what  has  happened  in  the  past  two  centuries. 
They  are  concerned  with  that  century  that  is 
coming  up  that  begins  In  1976  and  v^hat 
ha?iens  In  the  next  one  hundred  years. 

'Thev  are  constantly  driving  the  road  for- 
ward into  the  unchartered  wilderness: 

Thev  are  working  to  solve  the  novel  prob- 
lems of  the  world's  great  urban  industrial 

'°f 'society  of  many  peoples,  a  society  of 
many  religions,  a  society  of  many  and  varied 
dreams  and  hopes — 

A  Society  of  strong  minded  free  men  ^nd 
women  who  have  time  and  time  demon- 
Ttrated-despite  the  recurring  prophesies  of 
disaster-and  the  voices  of  calamity,  the 
c    tic  and  complalner-that  their  dedication 

to  the  principles  of  democratic  life  is 
stronger  than  their  economic  and  social  In- 
terests-stronger than  their  social  and  reli- 

^^ri'^Tkefthrough  my  plane  this  everUng 
I  had  a  letter  delivered  to  me  from  a  friend 
of  mine  m  another  branch  of  the  Govern- 

"^Hesaid:  "My  Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Lord 
should  feel  good  about  this  Nation's  achieve- 
ments exhibited  this  last  week— 

One,  two  Negroes  elected  as  mayors  of  two 
of  our  greatest  cities;  tt^i.^h 

Two  the  first  Negro  Justice  of  the  Ur^Ued 
States  supreme  Court  politely  and  w-^sely 
questioning  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
of  Alabama  who  was  arguing  a  segregation 
case  before  the  Court: 


Three  Just  now  the  Negro  Senator  from 
thlco^monwealth  of  M^^^f ^f'^uorTrS 
the  admission  to  the  Bar  of  the  ftipreme 
court  of  the  united  States  of  his  friend,  a 

'"Tna  iTnow  that  when  on  October  21  st^d- 
-n<^  on  the  stage  of  Constitution  Hall  Pablo 
Casa°s  embraced  a  Negro  girl  who  was  a 
memberTf  the  fine  Howard  University  Chorus 
the  Lord  must  have  smiled.  K»^ort 

only  a  few  rears  ago  the  stage  w-as  barred 
from  "Marion  Anderson.  I  hope,  Mr.  Pres 
dent  vou  feel  good  deep  down  in  your  heart 
about  "helping  to  make  all  of  this  possible. 
1  am  sure  hlsfory  will  recognize  that  part  and 
thaT  unique  role  in  the  great  progress  that 

""ffeef  deeprm^'the  debt  of  the  Jewish 
Comi^altt^  for-recognlzlng  that  role  that  this 
S«  eader  of  social  Justice  has  cotirageous ly 
Sried  on  all   these  years  throughout  this 

"^Tha't'ls  whv  I  came  here  tonight  at  the 
pnri  of  a  long  day— and  the  beginning  of 
another  one^W  sly  that  much  has  been 
wmen  a^out  him.  about  ^is  being  tough^ 
He  tries  to  look  that  way  sometimes  I  think 
when  he  is  Lilklng  to  me^ 

About  how  hard-boiled  he  »s-well,  he  said 
of  himself  and  of  his  trade  union,  "that  any- 
body ^o  has  any  doubt  of  the  Ingenuity 
^nd  resourcefulness  of  a  plumber  never  got 

^^i:^nsl?;;'"the  family  ..U  always  come 
A  little  closer  together  and  as  the  lower 
clouds  hover  around  us  and  when  we  seek 
neace  throughout  the  world  we  seek  pros- 
Terlty  at  home,  and  we  have  all  the  prob^ 
lems-of  health,  conservation,  ana  human 
rt^at^I  think  It  is  good  that  we  could  be 
here^d  be  la  the  same  room  together  to- 

'^  YOU  and  I  know  George  Meany-.  We  ^trtow 
him  pretty  well  We  know  him  better  than 
those  who  think  he  Is  so  tough  and  hard- 
boned  He  is  a  kind  man.  He  Is  a  warm  man. 
'°He  is  a  thoughtful  gentleman.  I  never  made 
a  note  on  anything  he  ever  told  me  because 
he  alwavs  told  me  what  he  meant  and  meaiit 
what  he'told  m^-and  kept  his  commitments 

up  to  the  last. 

I  may  be  telling  some  secrets  to  the  men 
who  he  negotiates  with.  But  to  his  fellow 
workerl  In  the  labor  movement,  to  his  great 
mS  the  Jewish  committee.  I  tell  you  no 
s^ret  When  I  say  that  he  has  a  soft  touch 
when  the  people's  welfare  is  at  stake. 

Hris  a  great  labor  leader.  He  Is  a  greater 

and  to  salut«  him. 


SENATE 

Wednesd.w,  November  15, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore.  - 

Rev.  Lowell  Russell  Ditzen.  D.D..  di- 
rector. National  Presbyterian  Center. 
Washington,  D.C..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God,  who  didst  create  this  orb 
on  which  we  live— and  the  endless  firma- 
ments whose  boundaries  we  know  no tr— 
give  us  humility  as  we  think  of  Thy 
majestic  creation  of  which  we  are  so 
small  a  part. 

But  as  we  remember  also  that  we  are 
created  in  Thy  image— inspire  us  to  act 
nobly  as  we  face  the  portentous  issues 
and  tasks  that  come  to  our  hands. 

In  this  moment  of  meditation  renew 
within  us  Thy  spirit— the  spirit  of  right- 


eousness.  justice,  and  mercy  for  all  the 
sons  of  men.  Amen. 


REPORT  ON  U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN 
^UNITED  NATIONS-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
The   PRESIDENT   pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  annual 
report  on  U.S.  participation  in  the  United 
Nations  for  the  calendar  year  1966. 

This  report  documents  our  continuing 
support  for  the  United  Nations  and  our 
efforts  to  help  it  move  toward  the  lofty 
goals  set  forth  in  its  charter. 

Its  pages  reflect  encouraging  progress 
in  the   effort   to   further  international 


neace  and  security,  economic  and  social 
p^Sress,  human  rights,  and  the  rule  o 
?aw    among   nations.    They    also   reveal 
some  discouraging  setbacks 

One  outstanding  accomplishment  dur- 
ing 1966  was  the  successful  negotiation 
of  the  Out«r  Space  Treaty,  which  bans 
u^Sons  of  mass  destruction  from  space 
and  calls  for  peaceful  cooperation  In  its 
exploration  and  use.  By  unanimot^  vote 
the  General  Assembly  commended  toe 
treaty  and  urged  all  nations  to  adhere 

"^Not  all  progress  made  b/  the  U_N^wjs 
dramatic,  or  widely  reported^  Within  the 
UN  system-as  elsewhere-<iisputes  and 
Ss  make  headlines.  whUe  the  qmet 
works  of  peace  go  largely  unnoted'  \et 
dav  bv  day.  in  the  capitals  of  more  thaii 
a  hundred  nations  and  in  thousands  o 
villaees  around  the  worid.  U.N.  repre 
sentatives  work  with  governments  and 
peoples  to  carry  on  man  s  endless  str^- 
^e  against  ignorance,  hunger,  and  dls- 
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ease.  About  80  percent  of  the  UJ^.'s  re- 
sources— not  Including  those  of  interna- 
tional financing  institutions — are  used 
to  promote  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment. 

To  improve  these  efforts,  two  particu- 
lar U.N.  activities  during  1966  deserve 
special  attention : 

The  United  Nations  development  pro- 
gram completed  its  first  year  of  opera- 
tion. Merging  two  previously  separate 
agencies,  the  new  organization  Is  de- 
signed to  provide  a  more  uniform  and 
effective  U.N.  program  of  economic  as- 
sistance. It  is  becoming  one  of  the  key 
organizations  for  multilateral  assistance. 

The  General  Assembly  approved  the 
charter  of  the  UJJ.  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Organization,  which  will  help  new 
nations  create  Industries  best  suited  to 
their  development  needs. 

The  General  Assembly  adopted  two 
covenants  to  protect  basic  rights  of  man- 
kind. One  pertained  to  civil  and  political 
rights,  the  other  to  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  rights.  Their  passage  completed 
a  task  which  the  United  Nations  set  for 
itself  in  1948  with  Its  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights. 

In  addition.  Ambassador  Goldberg 
signed,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
the  Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All 
Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination.  Our  sig- 
nature reflects  this  Governments  com- 
mitment to  promote  the  cause  of  human 
rights  and  the  end  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion. 

Race  repression  still  exists,  however; 
and  during  1966  the  United  Nations  was 
intensively  concerned  with  its  manifes- 
tation in  Southern  Africa. 

The  United  States  proposed  and  sup- 
ported measures  designed  to  deal  with 
the  problem  realistically,  peacefully,  and 
with  concern  for  the  provisions  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

We  endorsed  the  limited  economic 
sanctions  invoked  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil against  the  rebel  regime  in  Southern 
Rhodesia.  This  was  an  effort  to  deal  in 
moderate  but  responsible  fashion  with 
an  emerging  threat  to  the  peace  in  the 
region.  It  is  this  Government's  hope  that 
the  cumulative  effect  of  the  sanctions — 
and  of  the  aroused  international  opinion 
which  produced  them — will  persuade  the 
Rhodesian  regime  to  return  to  constitu- 
tional rule. 

The  United  States  also  supported  re- 
sponsible efforts  to  enable  the  people  of 
the  former  mandated  territory  of  South- 
West  Africa  to  advance  toward  self-de- 
termination and  freedom  from  race  dis- 
crimination. 

We  did  not,  however,  join  In  extreme 
proposals  which  we  considered  unrealis- 
tic and  consequently  harmful  to  the 
United  Nations  and  the  achievement  of 
Its  human  rights  goals. 

One  great  disappointment  during  the 
year  was  the  failure  to  find  a  peaceful 
solution  to  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  sought  unsuccess- 
fully to  obtain  action  on  the  problem  In 
the  Security  Council.  It  persistently  en- 
couraged the  Secretary  Qenertil  and 
member  states  to  do  what  they  could  to 
bring  about  negotiations. 

Those  efforts  have  never  abated.  This 
Nation  continues  to  search  for  an  hon- 


orable settlement  in  Vietnam.  It  contin- 
ues to  hope  that  the  United  Nations  will 
make  its  contribution  toward  such  a  set- 
tlement. 

Another  setback  was  the  failure  to  pre- 
vent the  violence  which  later  broke  out 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Throughout  1966  there  was  evidence 
of  increased  tension  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  The  Security  Council  met  three 
times  to  consider  terrorism  and  reprisal 
raids  on  Israel's  borders.  The  United 
States  maintained  the  position  that  the 
parties  concerned  should  refrain  from 
the  use  of  violence,  and  instead  use  U.N. 
peacekeeping  machinery  to  seek  redress. 

As  the  world  was  to  learn  later  to  its 
sorrow,  counsels  of  moderation  did  not 
prevail. 

Deep  differences  over  the  organization 
and  financing  of  future  peacekeeping  op- 
erations continue.  The  constitutional  and 
financial  deadlock  which  had  severely 
hampered  the  Organization  during  1964 
and  1965  no  longer  stood  in  the  way  of 
day-to-day  operations,  but  little  head- 
way was  made  in  settling  financial  prob- 
lems for  the  future.  The  United  States 
endeavored  to  seek  agreement — and  will 
continue  to,  for  fundamental  Issues  of 
peace  are  clearly  involved. 

On  other  financial  matters,  the  U.N. 
made  greater  progress.  In  March,  I  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  State  to  help  the 
Organization  achieve  the  greatest  possi- 
ble efficiency  in  the  planning  and  opera- 
tion of  its  programs.  Pointing  out  that 
the  United  States  is  the  largest  single 
contributor  to  U.N.  programs,  I  said  in 
that  directive: 

If  we  are  to  be  a  constructive  Influence  In 
helping  to  strengthen  the  International  agen- 
cies so  they  can  meet  essential  new  needs, 
we  must  apply  to  them  the  same  rigorous 
standards  of  program  performance  and 
budget  review  that  we  do  to  our  own  Federal 
programs. 

In  line  with  this  objective,  the  General 
Assembly  approved  recommendations  to 
introduce  a  more  effective  use  of  funds 
and  better  coordination  into  its  opera- 
tion. 

Our  national  interest  and  the  high 
Ideals  of  our  tradition  combine  in  Ameri- 
can support  of  the  United  Nations. 

Like  other  U.N.  members,  we  seek  to 
advance  our  own  interests  in  this  inter- 
national forum. 

But  using  the  processes  of  persuasion, 
we  also  seek  to  foster  that  wide  commu- 
nity of  interest  among  nations  which  Is 
man's  best  hope  of  establishing  peace 
with  honor  and  progress  with  justice. 

We  shall  continue  that  search  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  November  15.  1967. 


facilities  in  the  State  of  Alaska,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL   OF  BILL 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  November  14,  1967.  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  223) 
to  authorize  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment-owned  long-lines  communication 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday.  November  14. 1967,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Witli- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONG  OP  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  the  calendar  are  a  number  of 
unobjected-to  measures  which  I  believe 
could  be  passed  by  the  Senate  at  this 
time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendars  Nos.  729,  730.  and  731. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  2  OF  THE 
MIGRATORY  BIRD  CONSERVA- 
TION ACT 

The  bill  (S.  2447)  to  amend  section  2 
of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2447 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "the  Secretary  of  Transportation". 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  745),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE   or   THB   BILL 

The  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act  of 
1929  established  the  Migratory  Bird  Conser- 
vation Conunlssion  and  designated  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  as  Chairman  and  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  as 
members,  together  with  two  Senators  and 
two   Representatives. 

Department  of  Commerce  Jurisdiction  over 


rea- 
De- 


-,,hUc  roads  apparently  was  one  of  the 
'' .»  for  namlnTthe  Secretary  of  that 
^S^ment  to  theCommUslon.  With  the  estab- 
Cent  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
^and  the  transfer  of  Jurisdiction  over 
n,?bUc  roads  from  Commerce  to  that  De- 
^«rt.nient  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who 
PttTgrved  ably  on  the  Commission,  should 
C^replaced  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
yon  L  a  member  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
conservation  Commission. 

MEMBEBS    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

The  present  congressional  members  of  the 
Commission  are :  .         „  ^      ^ 

Roman  L.  Hruska,  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
Lee  Metcalf,  Senator  from  Montana. 
Prank    M.    Karsten,    Representative    from 

SUssourl. 

Sllvo  O.  Conte.  Representative  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

COST    OF    THE    LEGISLATION 

There  will  be  no  additional  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  as  the  result  of  favor- 
able consideration  of  this  bill. 


provision  of  law  unless  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  determines  after  consultation  with 
the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Committee 
that  such  lands  are  no  longer  needed  for  the 
purposes  for  which  the  system  was  estab- 
lished. 

When  such  a  determination  is  made  In- 
volving lands  acquired  with  funds  from  the 
duck  stamp  trust  fund  or  donated  to  the  sys- 
tem, the  taking  agency  shall  reimburse  the 
fund  for  the  acquisition  of  land  purchased 
with  duck  stamp  funds,  or  in  the  case  of 
donated  land,  the  reasonable  present  market 
value  of  the  land  taken. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  MIGRATORY 
BIRD  CONSERVATION  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bOl   iS.  322  >    to   amend   the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Act  to  provide  that  no 
land  contained  in  the  national  wildlife 
refuge  system  shall  be  sold,  transferred 
for  any  other  use,  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  without  the  approval  of  the  Migra- 
tory  Bird   Commission,    and    for   other 
purposes  which  had  been  reported  from 
the    Committee    on    Commerce,    with 
amendments,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert : 
'That  section  4ia)    of  the  Act  of  October 
15  1966  (80  Stat.  927:  16  U.S.C.  668dd(a)  ) .  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentences:  "No  acquired  lands 
which  are  or  become  a  part  of  the  System 
mar  be  disposed  of  under  any  provision  of 
law,  except  by  exchange  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  (3)  of  this  section,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  determines   after  con- 
sultation with  the  Migratory  Bird  Conserva- 
tion  Commission    that   such    lands    are    no 
longer   needed   for  the  purposes  for  which 
the  Svstem  was  established.  In  no  event  shall 
acquired   lands   of   the   System   which   were 
purchased   with   funds   from   the   migratory 
bird  conservation  fund  be  transferred  or  oth- 
erwise disposed  of  by  the   Secretary  unless 
an  amount  equal  to  the  acquisition  costs  of 
such  lands  is  paid  into  such  fund;  and  In  no 
event   shall   acquired   lands   of   the   System 
which  were  donated  to  the  System  be  trans- 
ferred or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  Secre- 
tary unless   an   amount  equal   to    the   fair 
market  value  of  such  lands,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  Is  paid  into  the  migratory 
bird  conservation  fund." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
fNo.  746) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

8.  322,  as  amended,  states  that  no  ac- 
quired lands  which  are  or  become  a  part  of 
the  system  may  be  disposed  of  under  any 


general  discussion 

Proponents  of  S.  322  stated  that  the  Mi- 
gratory Bird  Conservation  Commission  per- 
forms an  important  function  in  screening 
acquisitions  for  addition  to  the  national  wild- 
life refuge  system,  Insofar  as  purchases  with 
duck  stamp  moneys  are  concerned,  and  they 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Commission 
could  perform  an  equally  valuable  function 
in  screening  disposals. 

At  the  hearing,  they  also  made  the  point 
that  the  sportsman,  the  purchaser  of  the 
duck  stamp,  will  be  appreciative  of  this  extra 
protection  to  the  well-being  of  the  duck 
stamp  lands. 

To  all  of  those  in  support  of  this  pro- 
posal. It  seemed  logical  and  In  order  that 
the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commission 
should  have  the  authority  to  pass  upon  dis- 
posals of  land  from  the  refuge  system. 

The  committee  being  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior should  consult  with  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Commission  before  disposing  of 
any  lands  which  are  or  become  a  part  of  the 
system  decided  that  the  bill,  S.  322  as  amend- 
ed be  adopted. 

AMENDMENT 

The  committee  has  amended  the  bill  by 
striking  out  all  of  the  language  proposed 
and  Inserting  a  new  provision  to  accomplish 
its  purpose  which  more  clearly  defines  and 
clarifies  the  authority  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Commission  to  review  disposals 
of  lands  acquired  as  part  of  the  national 
wildlife  refuge  system. 

The  text  of  the  committee  amendment  is 
as  follows : 

"That  section  4(a)  of  the  Act  of  October 
15,  1966  (80  Stat.  927;  16  U.S.C.  668dd  (an. 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  nevr  sentences:  'No  acquired  lands 
which  are  or  become  a  part  of  the  System 
may  be  disposed  of  under  any  provisions  of 
law.  except  by  exchange  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)(3)  of  this  section,  unless  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  determines  after  con- 
suUatlon  with  the  Migratory  Bird  Conserva- 
tion Commission  that  such  lands  are  no 
longer  needed  for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
Svstem  was  established.  In  no  event  shall 
acquired  lands  of  the  System  which  were 
purchased  with  funds  from  the  migratory 
bird  conservation  fund  be  transferred  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  Secretary  unless 
an  amount  equal  to  the  acquisition  costs  of 
such  lands  Is  paid  Into  such  fund;  and  In 
no  event  shall  acquired  lands  of  the  Sys- 
tem which  were  donated  to  the  System  be 
transferred  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the 
Secretary  unless  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair 
market  value  of  such  lands,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  Is  paid  Into  the  migratory 
bird  conservation  fund.'  " 

Title  Is  amended  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
restrict  the  disposition  of  lands  acquired  as 
part  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System." 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  restrict  the  disposition  of  lands 
acquired  as  part  of  the  national  wildlife 
refuge  system." 


ACQUISITION  OF  \VET  LANDS  FOR 
CONSERVATION  OF  MIGRATORY 
WATERFOWL 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill    (HJl.   480)    to  amend  the   act  of 
October  4,  1961,  relating  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wet  lands  for  conservation  of  mi- 
gratory- waterfowl,  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional 8  years  the  period  during  which 
funds  may  be  appropriated  under  that 
act,  and  for  other  purposes  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment,  on  page 
2,  line  13.  after  the  word  "fiscal",  strike 
out  "year.'  ",  and  insert  a  semicolon  and 
"Provided  further.  That  no  land  shall  be 
acquired  with  moneys  from  the  migra- 
torj'  bird  conservation  funds  unless  the 
acquisition  thereof  has  been  approved 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  or  appro- 
priate State  agency." 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  747),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 


PURPOSE  OF  THE   LEGISLATION 

On  October  4,  1961.  the  Congress  enacted 
Public  Law  87-383,  which  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  over  a  7-year  period  $105  mil- 
lion. 

LEGISLATIVE   BACKGROUND 

The  bin  was  Introduced  January  10.  1967, 
bv  Congressman  John  D.  Dingell.  Sub- 
sequentlv.  Congressmen  Conte  and  Reuss  in- 
troduced" identical  bills.  The  bill  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of 
329  to  8  and  was  sent  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  June  20.  1967.  H.R.  480  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and 
assigned  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  An  Identical  bill  S. 
1078  was  introduced  in  the  Senate,  February 
24,  1967.  by  Senators  Metcalf  and  Nelson. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  held  hearings  on  S.  1078  and 
H.R.  480,  August  16.  1967.  No  opposition  was 
expressed  by  anv  Government  agency  and  all 
witnesses  testlfving  at  the  hearing  supported 
the  objectives  of  the  legislation  as  amended. 

NEED  FOR  THE  LEGISLATION 

Ortglnallv  in  the  48  contiguous  States 
there  were"l27  million  acres  of  wetlands.  By 
1955  this  total  acreage  had  been  reduced  to 
approximatelv  74  million  acres.  Of  this 
amount,  only  22  5  million  acres  were  of  sig- 
nificant value  for  migratory  waterfowl  use. 
Since  It  was  anticipated  that  10  million  acres 
would  remain  In  private  ownership,  there  re- 
mained to  be  acquired  for  public  control 
12  5  million  acres.  Of  this  amount,  available 
information  indicated  that  about  5  million 
acres  would  be  secured  by  the  States,  leaving 
7  5  million  acres  to  be  purchased  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  from  the  migratory 
bird  conservation  fund.  By  1958,  purchases 
and  donations  consisted  of  approximately  ZS 
million  acres.  Another  1  5  million  acres  were 
added  bv  1961,  leaving  2.5  million  acres  to  be 
acquired  by  the  Secretary  under  the  original 
goal. 

In   1961.   Congress  enacted   the  Wetlanda 
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r          A  t  ,7.  c:t.t  Ri'?^    Which  authorized  an  ment  being  75  percent  of  the  moneys  accru-      Repobt  Under  Export  Control  Act  or  1949 

Loan  Act  (75  Stat  813)    which  authomea  an  ^j^^^Ji     ^herealter  to  such  fund.                     a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 

advance  appropriations  the  rnlg^^ao^^  '""^Ms  legislation  would  extend  for  an  add;-      transmitting,    pursuant    to    law.    the    81st 

conBervatloi^fundof  uptoeiOSrnll^^^^^^  tional    8    year^to    the    end    of    fiscal    year      Quarterly  Report  covering  the  third  quarter 

wl7nVe   1961  ac^was^conSerit  was  "97^the  period  during  which  funds  may  be      of  1967   (with  an  accompanying  report , ;  to 

rrmaid  that  the  remaining  acreage  could  appropriated  under  the  act  and  defer  begin-      the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 

be    acaulred    during    this    period    by    using  nlng  with  fiscal  year  1977.  the  date  when  the      District  ot  Columbia  Te..chers'  Sai^rt  Act 

aLut  835  mllilon  in  estimated  duck  stamp  advance  must  be  repaid  to  the  Treasury.                                 Amendments  of  1967 

receipts  and  the  $105  million  authorized  by  ^^^g  amendment  proposed  by  the  commtttee         ^   letter   from   the   Commissioner  of  the 

the  act.  Unfortunately,  the  program  has  not  qn  commerce                                  District  of  Columbia,   transmitting  a  draf: 

proceeded  at  the  pace  estimated.  Since  1961,  ^our  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the      of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  District 

only  750,000  additional  acres  have  been  ac-  jqiio^jq™  amendment  to  page  2  of  H.R.  480      of   Columbia  Teachers'   Salary   Act  of  1955, 

quired    In    fee    and    easement,    leaving    1.75  i,eadopWd-                                                                  as  amended  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to 

million  acres  of  the  original  goal  to  be  ac-  ^^     ^^^  -^   ^^^^  ^^   ^^j^^  ^^^  ^j  ^j^^j.  t^e      the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columba. 

quired.    This    was    caused    by    three    basic  ^^^^j  ..gggai"' and  Insert  the  following:  "year;                  report  op  Comptroller  Gener.u, 

factors:                                                        ^Pttlne  Provided  further.  That  no  land  shall  be  ac-                               ^^^  ^j^^  Comptroller  General  o! 

First,   the   program   was    ^low    In    getting  j^ed  with  moneys  from  the  migratory  bird                                            transmitting,   pursuant 

started  because  preliminary  ^■°ll^^^f%li-  conservation   funds    unless    the    acquisition      ^fj^^'"'^' report  d;termlnlng  the  review  0 

aaij  in  the  first  year;  namely,  flscal^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  approved  by  the  Gov-ernor      ^^.^^'i^^tion  of   requirements   for   aircralt 

and  It  was  not  until  fiscal  year  1963  that  any  ^^  ^^^  3^^^  ^^  appropriate  State  agency.            ground  support  equipment  shows  need  for 

funds  were   appropriated.  ,pj^  amendment  wlU  retain.  In  the  exist-      Management  Improvement.   Departments  of 

Second,  during  fiscal  years  1964  and  196o.  ^^^  ^^^,_   ^^^  ^.^^^  pg^gj.  „£   t^e  Governors.      ^^^  ^^        ^^^^  ^^e  Air  Force,  dated  Novem- 

the  program   ^^^,'lf>7^^/„^^J°  ^°'7de?ai  conclusion                                    ber    1967    (with   an   accompanying  report >; 

lS':cq^isUroL°^rh't^?r  r'::u^tanf  Ydl  Each  year  untold  acres  of  valuable  habitat      to   the   Comn.lttee   on   Government   Opera- 

verse  Impact  on  county  revenues.  However,  In  are  lost  forever.  These  lands  are  rapidly  dls-      tions. 

1964  Congress  amended  the  antiquated  Ref-  appearing   because   of   the   accelerated   pace      report  of  Third  National  Conference  o.n 

uge  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1935.  thus  pro-  m    which    marshes    and   sw.imps    are    being                       Public  Health  Training 

vldlng  a  more  equitable  formula  for  the  dls-  ditched,    dredged,    drained,    burned,    filled,          ^^  letter  from  the  Surgeon  General.  Public 

tnbutlon  of  revenues  beginning  in  fiscal  year  paved,   and   polluted   in   order   to   meet   the      jjgg^i^h  Service.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 

1966  from  the  national  wildlife  refuge  system  demands  of  modern  civilization.  These  en-      nation,  and  Welfare,  transmitting,  ptirsuant 

to    the    local    counties.    This    new    revenue  croachments  are  caused  by  the  constant  need      ^^   j^^^    ^^^    report    of   the   Third   National 

formula  will  permit  the  Department  of  the  for  more  agricultural  lands,  more  Industrial      conference  on  Public  Health  Training,  which 

Interior  to  carry  out  this  program  at  a  much  sites,    more    urban    housing    developments,      ^^  j^^j^  August  16-18,   1967    (with  an  ac- 

better  pace  with  available  funds.  more  roads,  and  more  airports.  Once  you  en-      companylng  report);    to  the  Committee  on 

Third   some  delay  was,  and  still  Is,  caused  croach  on   these  areas  and  destroy  natural      Lj^^or  and  Public  Welfare, 

bv  the  rising  cost  of  land  acquisitions.  habitat,   you   also   destroy   the  wildlife   and                             

All  departments  reporting  on  the  leglsla-  once    they    are    destroyed,    they    are    gone 

tlon  and  all  witnesses  testlfvlng  at  the  hear-  forever.                                                                              REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

ings  were  unanimous  in  their  support  of  this  Your  committee  Is  convinced  that  comple-                    f^n„.„in^  vpr.nrt<;  nf  a  rommittw 

program     Recentlv    President    Johnson-ln  tlon  of  the  original  goal  U  even  more  urgent         The  fonowing  leports  Ol  a  committee 

proclaiming  December  8,  1966,  as  "Migratory  than  It  was  when  Initiated.                                 were  submitted  I 

Waterfowl  Day" — la  support  of  the  program,  cost  of  the  legislation                           By  Mr.  BURDICK.  from  the  Committee  on 

said:  Funds  appropriated  under  the  $105  mil-     the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

"December  8  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  advance    appropriation    authorization.         HR.  2517.  An  act  to  amend  sections  64a, 

the  day  President  Wilson  proclaimed  a  treaty  se<j  October  4   1961,  which  this  legislation      238,  378,  and  483  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  and 

with    Great    Britain    for    the    protection    of  ^^^i^i  extend  for  an  additional  3  vears,  are      to  repeal  sections   354   and  459   of  the  act 

migratory   birds  which  fly   between  Canada  „,  follows-                                                                     (Rept.  No.  749) ; 

and  the  United  States.  Millions  of          H.R.  2518.  An  act  to  amend  sections  33, 

"A   similar   treaty   with    the   Republic    of  dollars           of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  and  to  add  new  sec 

Mexico  was  proclaimed  m  1937.  Fi.;cal  vear-                                       appropriated      tlon  339  (Rept.  No.  750) ;                  ^h.t,c  ^^i 

■■\    1940   treaty,   ratified   bv    11    American  ^'f„^7                                                               0             H.R.  2519.  An  act  to  amend  sections  334 

countries    also  p'^-otects  nature  and  wildlife         \f^   "::::::::       7.0     355,   367,    and   369   of   the   Bankruptcy  Act 

merce.  At  the  same  time  they  recognize  that         ,^^,   6.  0      P^t  ^^^''^^J'^'lllllJ'Z^^'  and    expense 

for  so  many  thousands  of  sportsmen,  game  Ings    to    the    reierees     saiary    a   u       i^ 

hunting  is  a  part  of  healthy  outdoor  recrea-  subtotal - 38.  5      ^"^^  ^^P^-^^^^^^"    ^^^^  ^^^^  committee 

tlon.  This,  too,  is  part  of  our  heritage.  •  •  •  ^968  (Included  In  H.R.  9029  of  90th                on  the  JudlcfaT^    wfthout  amendment: 

"But    laws,    treaties,    and   regulations   are  cong.)   ^- ^  S    687    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tin  Shlk 

not  enough.  We  cannot  sit  idly  by  as   the  rhin  /Rpr>t  No  7S31  • 

bulldozer   and   dredge   destroy   the   natural  Total   46.0     ^g'g^P'biii/o,  ^i^e  relief  of  Roberto  Per- 

envlronment  that  birds  must  have  for  sur-  ^   ^,,,^„^   co6t  of   this  legislation-      domo  (Rept.  No.  754) ; 

^'^*'-                           ^,.                 .  ,     .    „„„^-^  after  allowing  for  fiscal  year  1968  approprla-          g.   1470.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Ida 

••More  land  in  public  ownership  Is  needed.  ll^^W'^^^t^^^^a  be  $59  million,  subject      g^oup  of  mining  claims  In  Josephine  County, 

We   shall    continue    to    accelerate    land    ac-  ^^°^ J.^^                   ^       j^  ^  tl^^  Treasury  out      Oreg  (Rept.  No.  755) ; 

qulsltlon  for  waterfowl  and  other  birds.  ^^   ^^^^  ^^^^  s^^^^   beginning   with   fiscal          s    1664.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  city  of 

OSNKRAL  DISCUSSION  OF  WHAT  THE  BILL  DOES  year  1977.                                                                      El  Dorado,  Kans.  (Rept.  No.  756);       ^  ^  ,  , 

M«  TT  «  r    TiRrt.   rpoulres  the  S.  1918.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gabrle. 

Present  law  (16  U.S.C.  718d)   requires  tne  _^_^^^_^^_                             nr,mP7  HpI  Rio  (Rent  No  757)' 

proceeds  from  the  sale  of  Federal  migratory  °  S  fgos   f  bl  1  for  the  reUet  of  Dr.  Rlcardo 

bird  hunt:ng  stamps  to  be  set  :islde  Into  a  EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.          Martinez  Serrara  (Rept.  No.  758); 

special   fund   known  as   the  migratory  bird  e^C.                                             I  a^ss    A   bill  for   the   relief   of  Dr.  Jose 

cornS^wlth"  the  p'rlntmrarTI  -mnT"  The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be-     Rafael  Montalvo  y  Urrutlbeascoa  (Rept.  No 

such  stamps  by  the  Post  Office  Department.  jQ^e    the    Senate    the    following    letters,      'S|'  •          ^   ^^^^   ^^^  ^^^  ^^jj^,  ^j  ^^  jorge 

the  remainder  of  the  fund  Is  available  for  ^^.j^ch  were  referred  as  indicated:                 Rolando  Guerra-Reyes  (Rept.  No.  760); 

the  acquisition  of  migratory  bird  refuges  and  ^^^^^^  ^^  procurement  Receipts  for  Medi-         g    2264    A  bill  for   the  relief  of  Chi  Jen 

waterfowl  production  areas.             ^  ,  „.,  ,„  cal  Stockpile  of  Civil  Defense  Emergency     peng  (Rept.  No.  761) :                               _ 

To  expedite  the  purchase  of  such  lands  In  g^pp^^^-g  ^^^  equipment                                          s.  2301.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Prwi- 

i'//wf3ut'1l3?'wht:h  a'ut^oJzeTan  ,d"  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary.   De-     Cisco  Gulllermo  Gomez-Ingtianzo  (Rept.  No. 

v^crapp^oprla?ion"wSouVfn,.'r^^^^^   to  the  partment  of  Health   f-ajlon,  and  Welfare.     762);                                                                ^^^ 

migratory  bird  conservation  fund  of  up  to  reporting    P;;r^;;^nt  to  ^w^  the  ^^^^1  Pro           S-  2381^  ^^fj^^^              ^^  ,^3, . 

fi°Lrrr  ?9^2  U-fnnlnrrh    STyfaf  ^cl^rd^e^nsll^  geTcyrp^pL^dTuip       "s.  -84  ^A  -^i,  -  -«  relief  of  Jorge  -V 

Isersirippropr^'ed  fun'ds  are  to  be^e-  ment,  for  t,e  '^^-rte:^  ended  June  30  and     Marre  o     Rept,  N.^764,^.  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^    ^^^ 

paid   annually   to  the  Treasury  out   of   the  September   30^   1967,    to  the   Committee   on         "=                   .^           (Rept.  No.  765) ; 

migratory  bird  conservation  fund,  the  repay-  Armed  Services.                                                          r .  ttounguc^          6 
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c  2468  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  George 
=  loannldes  (Rept.  No.  766);  ,^,^01 

<=  Res  154.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill 
,c^-2224)  entitled,  "A  bill  for  the  re  ief  of 
*,i7  Bentley  a  partnership  consisting  of 
$■  M  BenUev  and  George  Markw.Uter"  t^  the 
Scommfssloner  of  the  Court  of  Claims 

„r  a  report  thereon  (Rept.  No.  7d7), 

HR  1^963.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  em- 
pi?yees  of  General  Services  Administration 

'^"ifiOS^^An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
i..Bnv  Jones  (Rept.  No.  769): 
^^i  3474  An  act  to  require  the  Foreign 
nalms  Settlement  Commission  to  determine 
SeTmount  and  validity  of  the  claim  of 
Se  Ignac  Klein  against  the  Government  of 
Hungary,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 

"hR  3727  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elpldlo 
DimTcall  Damazo  and  Natlvldad  Slmsuangco 

%T°3^99.Vact^'^o;   the   relief   of   the 

%£  6^32r  An'act^f^r  fhl^^relfe?-  ^"jl^^n 
A   Danlsch   (Rept.  No.  773): 

HR  7599.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Emanuel  Marcus  (Rept.  No.  774) :  and 

HR.  7811.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Aim  White   (Rept.  No.  775). 

Bv  M'  TYDINGS.  from  the  Committee  on 
thp'iud'ciarv,  without  amendment: 

S  2349  ^"bill  ^0  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of'addltional  circuit  judges  (Rept.  No. 

'^Bv  Mr  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H  R  2834.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
10  1938,  relating  to  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  International  Criminal 
Police  Organization   (Rept.  No.  780). 

BV  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S  2031.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  em- 
plovees  at  the  Naval  Air  Test  Center,  U^S. 
Naval  Air  Station,  Patuxent  River,  Md.  (Rept. 

^%.  2265.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Christopher 
Nicholas  Rush  ton  ( Rept.  No.  777 ) ; 

S  2382.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
R.  Sanchez   (Rept.  No.  778);   and 

H.R.  7427.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Kolometroutsls  (Rept.  No.  779). 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciarv.  with  an  amendment: 

HR  6111,  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  Judicial  Center  (Rept, 

No,  781).  „ 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S  1040  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  cerUln  civil- 
ian emplovees  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Ammunition 
Depot  Bangor,  Bremerton.  Wash.  (Rept.  No. 

783);  .     ,     T-. 

S.  1652.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anastasla  D. 

Mpatzlan  (Rept.  No.  784) ;  and 

S.  2199.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oscar  J. 

Enrlquez  (Rept.  No.  785) . 


By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary :  .      „.     v.-  tt  o 

James  M.  Carter,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 

circuit  judge  for  the  ninth  circuit;  and 
Herbert   N.   Maletz.   of   Virginia,   to   be   a 

judge  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Court. 


REPORT    ON    DISPOSITION    OP 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Joint  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Papers  in  the  Executive  Departments,  to 
which  was  referred  for  examination  and 
recommendation  a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States,  dated  November  6, 
1967,  that  appeared  to  have  no  perma- 
nent value  or  historical  interest,  sub- 
mitted a  report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The   following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

S  2654  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  King  Range  National  C^^^";"^- 
tion  Area  in  the  State  of  California:  to  the 
committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  A.^nrs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Kuchel  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

Bv  Mr.  MOSS;  ,    ^ 

S  2655.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Muck  Sang 
Mok,  Fuk  Yu  Wong,  Fat  Kong,  Tin  Kang 
Kong,  Hsueh  Lien  Wan,  and  Tak  Lam  Ngal. 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  MAGNUSON  1  by  request )  : 

S  2656  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  make  special  studies,  to  Pro- 
vide services,  and  to  engage  in  joint  Projects- 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

^Ts^'the  remarks  of  Mr,  Macnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading,) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request): 
S  2657.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  use  of  funds 
arlslne  from  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Spo- 
kane Tribe  of  I'ndlans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  MAGNUSON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
"bartlett,   Mr.   Bennett.  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Church,  Mr,  Domi- 
NicK.    Mr.    Fannin,    Mr.   Fong,    Mr. 
Grcening,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hatfield. 
Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Inocye,  Mr.  Jack- 
son   Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Ktr- 
CHEL.  Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  Murphy  )  : 
S  2658    A  bill  to  amend  section  127  of  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to  ve- 
hicle weight  and  width   limitations  on  the 
interstatlsystem,  in  order  to  make  certain 
increases  In  such  limitations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

Bv  Mr.  BIBLE :  x..  *  .  »   „<• 

S    2659.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 

Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of   1955,  as 

amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 

of  Columbia,  

By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 
=;    2660.   A   bill    for   the   relief    of   Ofella 
Becerra  Ron;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Bv  Mr,  MAGNUSON: 
S  2661.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  I  National  Institute  of  Marine  Medicine 
and  Pharmacology  In  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

BV  Mr    KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts: 
S  2662.   A  bin   for   the  relief   of  Lorenzo 

"■TTeTAln:  for  the  relief  of  Pranscesco 
Napoll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S  2664  A  bin  to  establish  a  commission 
to  study  and  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
effects  of  tariff  concessions  ^^/e  and  to  be 
made  bv  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries as  a  result  of  the  Kennedy  round  nego- 
tiations; 


S  2665.  A    bin    to    provide   for    the    duty 
free  entry  of  nozzles  for  agricultural  spray- 

"s  2666.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Income  de- 
rived bv  tax-exempt  organizations  from  aa- 
vertising  in  periodicals  published  by  them 
shall  nit  be  subject  to  tax  on  ur^elated 
business    Income;     to    the     Committee    on 

,  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

Bv    Mr     FANNIN     (for    himself,    Mr. 

'Bennett,     Mr.     Murphy,     and    Mr. 

Thl-rmond)  :  .    ,,   » 

S   2667.  A  bill  to  provide  for  strike  ballots 

in  certain  cases:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 

and  Public  Welfare. 

Bv  Mr.  TOWER: 
SJ  Res.  121.  A  joint  resolution  to  autJior- 
ize  the  President  to  issue  a  proclamatloi^ 
designating  March  21.  1968.  as  "Natlo^l 
Service  Station  Operator  Day";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he 
intrc^uced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading. ) 


KING  RANGE  NATIONAL  CONSERVA- 
TION AREA 
Mr   KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
create  the  King  Range  National  Con- 
serStion  Area  in  the  State  of  California^ 
This  bill  would  allow  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  consolidate  the  Government  s 
holdings  in  the  King  Range  area  on  the 
north  coast  of  California  and  to  create 
an  area  in  which  multiple-use  conser\a- 
?Sn  practices  will  be  employed.  The  area 
is  presently  held  in  a  checkerboard  own- 
ership pattern  by  Government  and  pri- 
vate owners.  By  consolidating  this  area 
into  a  solid  management  unit  of  about 
30  000  acres,  the  Secretary  can  make  im- 
provements and  issue  directives  so  as  to 
enable  a  true  multiple-use  plan  to  be 
putinto  effect.  The  area  will  be  used  for 
such  varied  activities  as  sheep  grazmg. 
hunting,     fishing,     timber     harvesting, 
camping,  and  the  like.  The  area  maj' ^^U 
serve  as  a  model  for  the  enlightened  de- 
velopment of  future  conservation  areas 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  lie  on  the  desk  until  the 
close  of  business  today,  in  the  event  any 
Senators  wish  to  cosponsor  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred- and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  held  at  the  desk,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  California. 

The  bUl  (S.  2654)  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  King  Range  National 
Conservation  Area  In  the  State  of  Cah- 
fomia.  introduced  by  Mr.  Kuchel  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


AUTHORIZATION       FOR       DEPART- 
MENT  OF   COMMERCE  TO  MAKE 
SPECIAL  STUDIES 
Mr    MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
I  introduce  a  bill,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence   and  ask  unanimous  consent  tnai 
a  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  an  analysis  of  the  blU  De 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
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bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter and  analysis  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  ,     ^ 

The  bUl  (S.  2656)  to  authorize  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  make  special 
studies,  to  provide  services,  and  to  en- 
gage in  joint  projects,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Macnuson.  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

The  letter  and  analysis,  presented  by 
Mr.  Macnuson,  are  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  op  Commerce, 

Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  are  enclosed 
four  copies  of  a  draft  bill  "To  authorize  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  make  special 
Studies,  to  provide  services,  and  to  engage 
in  Joint  projects,  and  for  other  purposes" 
and  four  copies  of  a  Statement  of  Purpose 
and  Need  In  support  thereof. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  there  would  be  no  obJecUon  to 
the  submission  of  our  proposed  legislation  to 
the  Congress. 

Sincerely, 

David  R.  Baldwin, 
Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Enclosures. 
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Statement  op  Pttrpose  and  Need  for  Legis- 
lation To  Authorize  the  Department  of 
Commerce  To  Make  Special  Studies,  To 
Provide  Services  and  To  Engage  in  Joint 
Projects,  and  for  Other  Purposes 
This  legislation  would  provide  more  uni- 
form authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  undertake  upon  request  special 
studies  of  matters  falling  within  the  province 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  to  prepare 
from  records  of  the  Department  special  tab- 
ulations and  reports,  and  to  furnish  tran- 
scripts or  copies  of  Department  records,  upon 
payment  of  the  cost  of  such  work.  Funds 
received  would  be  deposited  In  a  special  ac- 
count and  used  to  pay  the  costs  of  perform- 
ing the  requested  work.  A  proviso  In  Sec- 
tion 2  preserves  present  legal  authority  to 
deposit  such  funds  directly  Into  existing 
working  capital  funds.  In  the  case  of  non- 
profit organizations,  research  organizations, 
or  government  agencies,  the  Secretarj'  would 
be  authorized  to  perform  services  or  under- 
take Joint  projects  with  costs  shared  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  or  waived  under 
criteria  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

The  bin  Is  similar  to  S.  3370  introduced  In 
the  89th  Congress.  Several  modifications  have 
been  made  as  a  result  of  comments  made 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  In  his  letter  of  August  11.  1966,  B- 
134944.  to  the  Honorable  Warren  C.  Magnu- 
son.  Chairman.  Committee  on  Commerce, 
United  States  Senate.  Section  1  of  the  bill 
has  been  amended  to  eliminate  the  phrase 
"falling  within  the  province  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce",  which  the  Comptroller 
General  objected  to,  and  substituting  the 
phrase  "within  the  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce". 

The  Comptroller  General  also  objected  to 
the  provision  In  S.  3370  giving  the  Secretary 
very  general  authority  to  waive  payment  of 
costs  In  connection  with  Joint  projects  or 
services  furnished  selected  nonprofit  and 
governmental  organizations.  Regulations  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  now  provide  for 
waiver  of  costs  when  the  furnishing  of  the 
service  without  charge  Is  an  appropriate 
courtesy  to  a  foreign  country  or  International 
organization;  when  the  recipient  Is  engaged 
In   a   non-profit   activity   designed    for    the 


public  safety,  health  or  welfare;  or  when 
payment  by  a  State,  local  government,  or 
non-profit  group  would  not  be  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  program.  We  propose  to  follow 
these  Bureau  of  the  Budget  guidelines  and 
have  modified  the  last  sentence  of  Section  1 
to  so  provide. 

As  suggested  by  the  Comptroller  General, 
Section  2  of  the  former  bill  has  been  deleted 
since  P.L.  89-473  now  makes  available  to  all 
agencies  the  provisions  proposed  by  this  sec- 
tion A  sentence  has  also  been  added  at  the 
end  of  the  new  Section  2,  authorizing  the 
Congress  to  limit  annual  expenditures  under 
this  Act  whenever  they  feel  It  Is  desirable 
to  do  so,  to  meet  the  objections  expressed 
by  the  Comptroller  General  to  Section  3  of 
S  3370 

The  Department  of  Commerce  now  has  au- 
thority under  a  number  of  different  statutes 
to  perform  such  services  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  Department's  work.  These 
statutes  are  conflicting  or  overlapping  and 
vary  as  to  the  extent  to  which  payment  may 
be  required  for  the  services  and  the  use  of 
the  funds  received  In  payment  for  such 
services.  The  proposed  legislation  would  re- 
peal a  number  of  these  statutes  and  sub- 
stitute for  them  the  general  uniform  author- 
ity described  above. 

The  first  paragraph  of  Section  1  of  the 
proposed  legislation  combines  the  language 
of  several  existing  statutory  authorities  and 
also  includes  a  reference  to  the  statute  au- 
thorizing the  activities  of  the  Clearinghouse 
for  Federal  Scientific  and  Technical  Informa- 
tion. Thus,  the  first  paragraph  authorizes 
the  continuance  of  existing  activities  with 
the  assistance  of  reimbursement  authority 
Joint  projects  and  performance  of  services 
under  the  second  paragraph  of  Section  1  will 
be  limited  in  avaUabillty  to  non-profit  or 
research  organizations  or  government  agen- 
cies, and  In  applicability  to  matters  of  ma- 
terial Interest  to  the  Department  and  the 
cooperating  group. 

The  services  and  projects  which  would  be 
performed  under  this  proposed  legislation 
with  the  assistance  of  reimbursement  au- 
thority cover  a  wide  range  of  Department 
activities.  Among  the  more  significant  are; 

( 1 )  Making  available  to  the  public  a  large 
amount  of  unpublished  data  of  the  OfBce  of 
Business  Economics.  Special  compilations  of 
this  data  could  be  made  In  the  form  most 
usable  by  the  requesting  agency.  At  present 
such  data  In  special  forms  can  be  compiled 
only  with  difficulty  because  of  the  restraint 
Imposed  by  limitations  upon  the  use  of  ap- 
propriated funds.  In  addition.  Joint  analyt- 
ical studies  of  the  raw  data  undertaken  In 
cooperation  with  non-profit  research  organi- 
zations would  greatly  enhance  the  knowledge 
available  on  the  workings  of  our  economy. 

(2)  Promotion  of  tourism.  The  authority 
to  engage  In  Joint  projects  with  non-profit 
organizations  would  be  most  helpful  to  our 
efforts  In  this  field  since  It  would  facilitate 
Joint  preparation  with  non-profit  organiza- 
tions and  State  and  local  governments  of 
travel  promotion  materials  and  films  and 
in  conducting  cooperative  research  programs. 

(3)  Making  available  copies  of  records, 
charts  and  other  services  of  the  Ehivlron- 
mental  Science  Services  Administration  on 
a  reimbursable  basis.  The  authority  to  con- 
duct Joint  operations  and  research  with  gov- 
ernment agencies  would  be  particularly  valu- 
able in  the  development  of  Improved  geodetic 
and  meteorological  Information  systems. 

(4)  Provision  of  direct  service  to  friendly 
countries  and  their  Institutions  with  respect 
to  standard  reference  materials,  samples  of 
highly  characterized  materials  sold  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  for  such  scien- 
tific uses  as  checking  chemical  analyses,  tem- 
jjcrature,  color,  viscosity,  heat  of  combustion 
and  various  basic  properties  of  materials. 
Special  measurement  services  could  be  pro- 
vided to  other  nations  to  assist  In  the  cor- 
relation of  our  national  measurements  sys- 
tem  with  that  of  other  nations. 


The  following  laws  or  portions  of  lawg 
would  be  repealed  by  the  proposed  legis- 
latlon: 

The  proviso  In  the  appropriation  act  of 
1919  which  refers  to  moneys  received  by 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce and  provides  for  coverage  of  charges 
Into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts 
1 40  Stat.  1256).  Although  the  law  appears  to 
have  been  Impliedly  repealed  by  the  Act  of 
May  27,  1935.  It  should  be  removed  from  the 
books. 

The  Act  of  May  27,  1935  (49  Stat.  292;  15 
U.S.C.  189a,  192,  192a)  which  authorizes  the 
Department  to  make  special  studies  and  pre- 
pare staUstlcal  compilations  and  to  deposit 
the  moneys  received  In  a  special  account. 
However,  the  provisions  relating  to  use  of 
funds  to  employ  persons  who  are  neither 
officers  nor  employees  of  the  United  States 
are  no  longer  pertinent  under  Civil  Service 
laws  and  regulations. 

The  proviso  in  the  appropriation  act  of 
May  15.  1936  (49  Stat.  1335;  15  U.S.C.  189) 
which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  charge  for  lists  of  foreign  buyers  and  other 
services  and  to  deposit  the  moneys  collected 
lnt«  miscellaneous  receipts. 

The  Act  of  December  19,  1942  (56  Stat. 
1067;  5  use.  606)  which  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  establish  schedules  of  reasonable 
fees  or  charges  for  services  or  publications. 
except  services  performed  for  or  publications 
furnished  to  the  Federal  Government,  State 
Governments  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Act  further  provides  that  moneys  col- 
lected shall  be  deposited  Into  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

Those  provisions  of  the  Act  establishing 
a  clearinghouse  for  technical  Information 
(64  Stat.  823;  15  U.S.C.  11531  which  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  establish  fees  or 
charges  for  services  performed  or  for  docu- 
ments or  publications  furnished  under  the 
Act  and  the  proviso  in  the  Act  of  October  22, 
1951  (65  Stat.  586;  15  U.S.C.  1153a)  author- 
izing use  of  such  funds  to  reimburse  the  ap- 
plicable appropriation.  Replacing  the  above 
provisions  with  the  reimbursement  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation  will  enable  the  De- 
partment to  recover  more  of  the  costs  of 
clearinghouse  services.  Present  authority  to 
recover  costs  has  been  interpreted  restrlc- 
tlvely  by  the  Comptroller  General  (34  Comp. 
Gen.  58). 

In  the  drafting  of  this  proposal  considera- 
tion was  given  to  the  repeal  of  other  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  collection  of  fees  (13 
US.C.  8(b),  13  U.S.C.  8(d),  15  U.S.C.  273. 
and  15  U.S.C.  275(a)),  which  concern  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  but  It  was  decided  not  to 
recommend  repeal  since  those  provisions  are 
part  of  their  organic  acts. 

In  the  case  of  Bureau  of  the  Census,  al- 
though the  draft  legislation  Is  nearly  Iden- 
tical to  the  authority  available  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  under  13  U.S.C.  8(b)  and  13 
US.C.  8(d),  these  sections  are  Interwoven 
with  the  confidentiality  provisions  of  the 
basic  Census  data  and  the  Census  studies 
and  surveys  conducted  under  their  organic 
act.  Since  the  provisions  are  so  nearly  iden- 
tical. It  Is  believed  that  no  purpose  would 
be  achieved  In  repealing  the  Census  law. 
Modifications  of  the  Census  organic  act 
would  have  to  be  very  carefully  worded  to 
protect  the  confidentiality  of  Census  Infor- 
mation. 

In  the  case  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  the  sections  15  U.S.C.  273  and 
275(a)  are  cross-referenced  through  the  Bu- 
reau's organic  act  to  other  special  provisions 
of  law  therein.  These  provisions  have  fund 
Implications  Involving  the  use  of  the  NBS 
Working  Capital  Fund,  the  requiring  of  ad- 
vance payments  for  services,  and  the  special 
authority  regarding  equipment  and  prop- 
erty utilized  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  In 
the  conduct  of  Its  work.  Accordingly  It  would 
be  undesirable  to  repeal  these  provisions. 
The  draft  legislation  would  permit  the  De- 
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.^^.nt  to  make  more  widely  available  the 
P*ff,fble  data  statistics  and  other  material 
'n'^Sd  by  It  without  additional  approprla- 
"'"^•^^imllarly   the   authority   to   conduct 


many  other  portions  of  the  country-  The 
heavy  dependence  of  the  Western  States 
on  highway  transportation  has  been 
brought  to  our  attention  many  times  by 


ruV  similarly   the   auinoriiy    vu   ^"""—     brought  to  our  attention  many  uuics  u, 
Jli^projects  on  a  cost-sharing  basis  would  legislators,  highway  officials,  Indus 

^°^IV2  to  expand  our  basic  knowledge  In     f^^,^ '^^  ,^^         •  ^.^,,   _^  u,.  the  Westen 


^"nXfus  "to  expand  our  basic  knowledge 

^^"Aant    fields    with    less    appropriations 

^Kould  otherwise  be  required. 

"^e  Department   of   Commerce   therefore 

urges  eariy  enactment  of  the  proposed  draft 

legislation. 


TNTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  RELATING 
TO  VEHICLE  WEIGHT  AND  WIDTH 
S^HTATIONS  ON  THE  INTER- 
STATE SYSTEM 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
nnrpose  of  this  bill  is  to  correct  a  situa- 
tion which  is  severely  hampering  neces- 
sary improvements  and  economies  In  the 
Nation's  transportation  system.  Today, 
more  than  ever  before,  due  to  the  nsing 
volume  of  transportation  and  the  pres- 
sures of  increased  costs,  we  must  seek 
every  way  possible  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
moving  goods  in  the  Nation's  commerce. 
In  the  case  of  motor  truck  transporta- 
tion which  is  the  major  mover  of  freight 
in  the  Nation,  the  opportunity  to  achieve 
economies  and  improve  technology  is 
stj'mied  by  provisions  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1956.  .^  ^   . 

In  1956.  when  Congress  decided  to 
move  ahead  with  the  building  of  the  na- 
tional system  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways,  it  placed  certain  limits  on 
truck  single-axle  weights,  tandem-axle 
weights,  gross  weights,  and  width.  The 
limitations  which  were  placed  in  the  1956 
law  were  old  standards.  They  were  taken 
from  the  1946  policy  statement  of  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highway 
OfBcials.  The  AASHO  standards  were 
dictated  and  controlled  by  the  less  mod- 
ern and  inferior  types  of  roads  and 
bridges  generally  in  existence  at  that 
time  Recognizing  that  the  standards 
placed  in  the  1956  act  were  stopgap 
standards  borrowed  from  the  AASHO 
standards  for  older  roads,  Congress  or- 
dered the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
study  and  recommend  proper  Federal 
standards.  ,     .  , 

It  is  apparent  from  the  1956  legisla- 
tion, which  called  for  the  aforementioned 
study,  that  the  size  and  weight  hmlta- 
tions  were  intended  to  be  temporary 
pending  results  of  the  study.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  report  was  orig- 
inally scheduled  for  submission  to 
Congress  in  1959,  but  this  was  later  ex- 
tended and  the  report  was  not  actually 
transmitted  to  Congress  until  August 
1964.  It  has  now  been  11  years  since 
Congress  appUed  the  temporary  "freeze" 
in  the  act  of  1956.  Thus  the  trucking  in- 
dustry and  the  Nation  find  themselves 
faced  with  truck  size  and  weight  limita- 
tions which  are  In  fact  20  years  old. 

Hardest  hit  and  precluded  from  mak- 
ing any  progress  since  1956  because  of 
the  application  of  20-year-old  standards 
have  been  the  Western  States.  The  1956 
act  did  provide  that  any  State  ha\'ing 
standards  above  those  contained  in  the 
act  could  keep  these  higher  standards  but 
could  not  exceed  them  at  any  time.  As 
far  as  the  Western  States  were  con- 
cerned, however,  the  freeze  caught  them 
with  a  considerably  lower  uniform  axle 
limitation  than  that  which  existed  in 


trial  groups,  as  well  as  by  the  Western 
Conference  of  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments. 

Over  3  years  ago,  23  of  my  western 
colleagues,  of  both  parties,  joined  with 
me  in  calling  this  subject  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  then  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
There  has  still  been  no  action,  although  it 
becomes  more  imperative  with  each  pass- 
ing day  that  the  economy  of  the  Nation, 
and  particularly  of  the  West,  be  per- 
mitted full  utUization  of  the  highway  sys- 
tem which  is  so  vastly  improved  beyond 
that  which  existed  in  1956,  not  to  men- 
tion the  improvements  since  1946  when 
the  present  standards  were  actually 
devised. 

It  is  true  that  some  changes  have  been 
made  since  1956  in  those  States  where 
standards  were  below  the  Federal  limits 
But  the  fact  today  is  that  since  1963  all 
States  are  at  a  standstill  as  far  as  the 
effective  size  and  weight  improvements 
are  concerned.  Thus,  while  mile  after 
mile  of  new  highway  has  been  laid  down 
in  large  part  with  enormous  tax  pay- 
ments made  by  the  trucking  industry, 
the  Nation's  truck  fleet  has  been  denied 
the  opportunity  to   combine   increased 
truck  efficiency  with  improved  highway 
standards.  The  new  highway  system  is 
designed  for  and  entirely  capable  of  sus- 
taining   more    liberal    standards.    Until 
such  standards  are  authorized  the  Na- 
tion's economy,  particularly  in  the  West, 
will  continue  to  be  artificially  restrained. 
The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  not  change  truck  size 
and  weight  laws  in  any  State.  The  bill 
would  merely  raise  the  Federal  limits  and 
thus  remove  the  straitjacket  from  the 
States  and  allow  them  to  set  standards 
up  to  the  new  limits  provided  in  the  bill. 
In    each    case,    however,    improvement 
would  be  contingent  upon  action  by  a 
State  legislature  reviewing  the  laws  of 
Its  own  State. 

We  are  aware  that  continuing  investi- 
gation in  this  field  is  going  on  in  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  under  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  This  is  ap- 
propriate and  necessarj-.  There  is  no  rea- 
son, however,  whj-  we  should  not  now 
permit  the  States  to  allow  improvement 
and  appropriate  increases,  concerning 
which  there  is  little  debate,  while  the 
pertinent  studies  continue. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  merely  raises 
the  allowable  limits  of  the  four  items  now 
under  Federal  control  to  higher  levels 
more  in  keeping  with  the  design  stand- 
ards of  our  modem  highways. 

As  I  have  mentioned  above,  the  basic 
control  of  sizes  and  weights  remains  with 
the  States  in  my  proposed  legislation, 
ju'^t  as  it  does  in  the  present  statute,  but 
until  we  revise  the  existing  law  the 
States  are  unable  to  move,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  improved  technology  in 
transportation  is  being  denied  the  truck- 
ing industry  and  the  Nation. 

Regulation  of  vehicle  sizes  and  weights 
is  and  has  been  a  traditional  respon- 
sibility of  the  individual  States.  Congres- 
sional action  in  1956  in  setting  Federal 


limits  was  designed  to  protect  the  Federal 
investment  in  highways.  It  may  v\ell  be 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the  subject 
should  once  more  be  returned  to  the 
States.  If,  however,  Federal  limits  are  to 
be  retained,  the  time  has  long  since 
passed  for  a  realistic  liberalization  of 
these  limits  of  the  type  proposed  in  the 
bill  I  am  introducing. 

One  further  consideration  bears  Im- 
portantly on  this  subject.  We  have  now 
created  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. In  that  Department  we  have  vested 
power  and  authority  to  deal  with  all 
matters  of  traffic  safety.  Dr.  Haddon 
has  ample  authority  under  that  act  to  see 
that  all  vehicles  which  operate  upon  the 
highways  of  the  United  States  are  sub- 
ject to  such  standards  of  construction 
and  operation  as  will  be  proper. 

I  have  asked  my  Western  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  in  the  introduction  of 
this  bill,  and  the  following  Senators  have 
agreed  to  cosponsor:  Senators  Bartlett 
and  Gruening  of  Alaska;  H.^yden  and 
Fannin  of  Arizona;  Kuchel  and  Mur- 
phy of  California;  Dominick  of  Colo- 
rado; FoNG  and  Inouye  of  Hawaii: 
Chtirch  and  Jord.an  of  Idaho:  Bible  and 
Cannon  of  Nevada;  Montoya  of  New 
Mexico;  Morse  and  Hatfield  of  Oregon; 
Bennett  and  Moss  of  Utah;  Jackson  of 
Washington;  and  McGee  and  Hansen  of 
Wyoming.  This  constitutes  the  majority 
of"  the  Senators  from  the  13  'Westem 
States  so  adversely  affected  by  this  mat- 
ter. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  iS.  2658  >  to  amend  section  127 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  re- 
lating to  vehicle  weight  and  width  lim- 
itations on  the  Interstate  System,  in  or- 
der to  make  certain  increases  in  such 
limitations,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnu- 
soN  (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  on  legislation 
which  I  feel  is  long  overdue. 

As  he  has  so  ably  stated,  vehicle  limi- 
tations placed  in  the  1956  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act,  with  respect  to  weights 
and  measures  are  outmoded  and  need  to 
be  revised  in  line  with  our  new  up-to- 
date  and  more  modern  highways  and 
bridges. 

Representatives  of  the  Nevada  Motor 
Transport    Association    and    individual 
trucking,  mining,  and  ranching  interests 
have  discussed  this  problem  with  me  on 
innumerable  occasions.  They  have  im- 
pressed upon  me  the  need  for  removing 
the  embargo  placed  by  Federal  legisla- 
tion on  the  individual  States,  which  now 
limits  the  weight  and  width  of  trucks 
and  has  actually  frozen  these  out-of- 
date  State  standards  in  this  industry. 
Many  of  our  Western  States  including 
Nevada  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
revise  these  standards  for  some  11  years, 
although  as  exists  in  my  State,  stand- 
ards set  by  the  Nevada  Legislature  years 
ago.  are  well  below  those  in  many  of  the 
Eastern  and  Midwestern  States.  This  re- 
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striction  has  worked  a  hardship  on  the 
trucking  industry,  and  mining  indi^try. 
and  the  Uvestock  industry  in  Nevada. 

Single-axle  limitations  in  Nevada  now 
preclude  trucks  from  hauling  cargo  with 
over  18.000  pounds  of  weight.  Tandem- 
axle  limitations  are  20.000  pounds  while 
other  States  exceed  these  limits  by  as 
much  as  10,000  pounds.  Width  limita- 
tions once  a  problem  with  respect  to 
narrow  highways  and  bridges  also  are 
outmoded  with  the  superhighways  and 
more  modem  bridges. 

This  bill  does  not  permit  the  Federal 
Government  to  make  the  necessary 
changes.  It  does  permit  the  State  legis- 
latures in  the  various  States  to  revise 
statutes  and  bring  weights  and  measures 
up  to  those  standards  which  they  believe 
are  desirable  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
trucking  industry  and  still  be  within  safe 
and  reasonable  limits. 

I  was  one  of  a  number  of  western  Sen- 
ators who  joined  with  Senator  Macnu- 
soN  and  others  over  3  years  ago.  when  we 
called  this  problem  to  the  attention  ol 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

There  has  been  no  action  since  tnis 
time  at  the  Federal  level.  It  seems  rea- 
sonable and  imperative  that  we  pass  leg- 
islation which  will  permit  the  States  to 
revise  their  statutes  and  let  the  trucking 
industry  upgrade  their  standards  to 
where  at  least  the  industry  can  become 
more  competitive. 

Regulation  of  vehicle  sizes  and  weights, 
as  Senator  Magnuson  has  stated,  are 
properly  and  traditionally  the  responsi- 
bihty  of  the  individual  States.  I  believe 
this  responsibility  should  be  returned  to 
the  States. 

Federal  limiUtions  imposed  in  l9ob 
are  much  too  restrictive  with  the  newly 
improved  highways  and  more  efficient  ve- 
hicles now  existent. 

It  Is  my  further  information  that  offi- 
cials of  the  motor  transport  association 
in  Nevada  have  held  many  conferences 
with  our  very  able  director  of  the  Nevada 
Highway  Department  and  other  State  of- 
ficials. I  am  advised  they  are  ready  and 
willing  to  make  recommendations  at  the 
State  level  revise  present  State  laws 
and  see  that  the  vital  trucking  industry 
in  our  State  is  given  the  latitude  it  needs, 
and  should  have,  without  doing  any  dam- 
age to  our  excellent  highway  system. 

I  strongly  endorse  this  bill  and  recom- 
mend favorable  action. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  deUghted  to  join 
with  Senator  Magnuson  in  presenting 
this  bill  to  correct— at  long  last— the  un- 
realistic size  and  weight  limitations 
which  burden  highway  transportation  in 
many  sections  of  the  Nation. 

As  a  westerner,  and  as  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
I  have  been  particularly  concerned  with 
this  problem. 

It  was  in  1956 — before  I  came  to  the 
Senate— that  Congress  passed  the  leg- 
islation which  has  become  known  in  the 
West  as  "the  freeze."  Frozen  into  the  law 
was  Inequity — a  system  of  size  and 
weight  limits  that  vary  widely  from 
State  to  State.  It  is  ironic  that  the 
"freeze"  has  operated  to  hamper  the 
Western  States,  precisely  the  region 
which  most  needs  low-cost  transporta- 
tion for  economic  growth.  It  hampers 
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these  States  because  they  generally  had 
lower  limits  when  the  bill  was  enacted. 

It  is  true  that  the  limits  were  intended 
to  be  temporary.  Congress  expected  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  promptly 
present  recommendations  on  national 
size  and  weight  limits.  The  first  sched- 
ule called  for  the  report  to  be  submitted 
in  1959.  This  was  extended,  and  the  re- 
port did  not  get  to  Congress  until  1964. 

Just  last  year,  the  State  of  Utah  faced 
a  serious  situation  which  was  precipi- 
tated by  the  freeze,  and  which  illus- 
trates concretely  the  need  for  this  bill. 
The  circumstances  were  as  follows: 

In  order  to  make  a  phosphate  mining 
operation  financially  feasible  in  a  sec- 
tion of  the  State  not  served  by  a  rail- 
road, the  Utah  State  Legislature  enacted 
authorization  for  the  issuance  of  over- 
load permits  in  special  circumstances. 
The  Utah  State  Highway  Commission 
then  issued  such  a  permit  for  the  carry- 
ing of  phosphate  on  Highway  40,  a  State 
primary  road.  The  highway  was  in  need 
of  reconstruction  along  certain  stretches 
between  Vernal  and  Salt  Lake  City.  But 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  adamantly 
refused  to  authorize  the  use  of  Federal 
aid  funds  on  Highway  40  unless  the  spe- 
cial permits  were  revoked.  This  was  true 
even  though  the  State  offered  to  pay  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  the  road 
built  to  1946  standards— those  in  the 
freeze — and  the  cost  of  the  road  built 
to  carry  the  overweight  trucks. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  the  dis- 
tinsruished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  joined  me  in  signing  a 
letter  urging  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator to  reverse  this  edict. 

What  Is  now  prohibited  In  Utah  under 
threatened  withdrawal  of  Federal  funds 
would  be  perfectly  legal  In  many  other 
States — 

Our  letter  pointed  out.  And  we  noted 
that,  in  many  States,  such  loads  could 
be  carried  even  on  the  Interstate  System 
which  is  almost  entirely  federally 
financed. 

In  the  Utah  case,  the  ban  was  lifted, 
but  only  after  a  sustained  fight  and  a 
considerable  period  of  delay. 

As  Senator  Magnuson  has  also  pointed 
out.  the  trucking  industry  and  the  Na- 
tion have  in  effect  been  operating  under 
truck  size  and  weight  limitations  that 
are  actually  20  years  old.  This  is  because 
the  limitations  in  the  1956  law  were 
standards  taken  from  the  1946  policy 
statement  of  the  American  Association 
of  State  Highway  Officials.  Since  then, 
billions  have  been  spent  on  highways 
that  can  safely  take  larger  and  heavier 
trucks  than  are  permitted  in  many  West- 
ern States. 

This  bill  does  not  set  the  standards. 
What  it  does  do  Is  permit  State  legisla- 
tures to  raise  the  limits  on  truck  single- 
axle  weights,  tandem-axle  weights,  gross 
weights,  and  width,  but  only  to  limits 
already  recognized  as  sound. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
bill  will  be  enacted  speedily. 


NATIONAL   INSTITUTE    OF   MARINE 
MEDICINE   AND   PHARMACOLOGY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 


to  establish  in  the  Public  Health  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  a  new  Institute  of  Health! 
the  National  Institute  of  Marine  Medi- 
cine and  Pharmacology. 

The  bill  also  would  create  a  National 
Council  on  Marine  Medicine  and  Phar- 
macology such  as  the  National  Cancer 
Advisory  Council,  National  Advisory 
Heart  Council,  National  Advisory  Den- 
tal Research  Council,  National  Advisory 
Mental  Health  Council,  and  other  coun- 
cils which  advise  and  assist  the  appro- 
priate national  institute. 

Oceans  and  the  life  within  them  have 
opened  vast  new  frontiers  to  research  in 
medicine  and  health;  a  new  world  that 
holds  high  promise  to  mankind.  The  bill 
I  have  introduced  today  is  designed  to 
speed  this  promise. 

As  the  Panel  on  Oceanography  of  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee 
stated  in  its  1966  report  "Effective  Use 
of  the  Sea": 

The  list  of  pharmacologically  active  sub- 
stances extracted  from  marine  organisms  is 
expanding  as  more  investigators  enter  this 
virtually  untapped  field  of  research  In  natu- 
ral products. 

With  development  of  biochemical  analy- 
ses and  refined  techniques  for  cultivating 
the  many  marine  organisms  that  prcxiuce 
chemicals  which  may  prove  to  be  of  medical 
importance,  the  time  Is  now  ripe  for  inten- 
sified research  In  marine  biochemistry  and 
pharmacology. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  is  now  ripe 
for  the  Federal  Government,  through  its 
Public  Health  Service  of  HEW  to  par- 
ticipate in  expediting  this  research  by 
creating  an  Institute  of  Marine  Medi- 
cine and  Pharmacology  and  an  advisory 
council  to  specialize  in  the  distinctive 
environment  that  covers  70  percent  of 
the  earth's  surface. 

Again  quoting  from  "Effective  Use  of 
the  Sea": 

The  value  of  biochemical  studies  on  the 
great  diversity  of  marine  plants  and  animals 
Is  indicated  by  the  Isolation  of  chemicals 
that  have  antiviral,  antimicrobial,  cancer- 
inhlbltlng,  nerve-blocking,  or  heart-stimu- 
lating properties  In  laboratory  experiments. 

And  elsewhere  the  report  states: 
The  great  variety  of  plant  and  animal  life 
In  the  sea  offers  abundant  opportunity  for 
study  in  many  areas  of  biomedical  research. 
There  is  an  obvious  need  for  larger  scale 
projects,  but  It  Is  clear  that  advances  In  ma- 
rine biology  will  always  depend  heavily  on  In- 
dividual research.  It  Is  therefore  essential 
that  support  for  these  scientists  be  continued 
and  Increased.  .  .  .  The  broad  outlines  of  the 
subject  are  clear.  What  Is  needed  Is  a  much 
greater  emphasis  on  the  problem  area  re- 
viewed above. 

That  the  "time  is  now  ripe"  to  provide 
greatly  augmented  impetus  to  what  may 
be  called  medical  oceanography  is  evi- 
dence also  by  the  nationwide  interest 
that  has  developed  in  this  sphere  of  med- 
ical science. 

In  1960,  when  hearings  were  held  on 
the  first  of  three  comprehensive  bills  to 
advance  oceanography  which  I  intro- 
duced—a bill  which,  incidentally,  passed 
the  Senate  without  dissent  but  received 
no  fiu-ther  action — the  Navy  Department 
could  supply  a  list  of  no  more  than  13 
scientists  conducting  research  "expected 
to  yield  results  of  medical  interest  or 
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■^rtine  to  the  development  of  riew  medi 
S^chnlques  and  concepts  in  ocean- 

"TciS'ed  on  a  fruitul  corresopndence 
Jh  a  number  of  these  scientists  which 
*^nvinced  me  of  the  great  potential  of 
Sne  medicine,  and  which  I  shall  touch 
\,  latpr  in  my  remarks. 
°  to  IgeT  when  hearings  were  held  on 
,h?siond  oceanographic  bill,  testimony 
is  o^ered  on  this  potential  by  Dr.  John 
T  A  McLaughlin,  of  the  Haskins  Labora- 
i,ries  New  York,  and  statements  for  the 
Srd  were  made  by  a  number  o  other 
emUient  scientists  and  specialists  in  ma- 

%?sf  Suded  Dr.  Albert  Szent- 
rvnrevi  Nobel  Prize  winner  in  medicine 
2d  Sad  of  the  Laboratory  of  the  In- 
Stute  for  Muscle  Research.  Woods  Hole, 
£  Dr.  Harry  Sobatka.  director  De- 
nartm'ent  of  Chemistry.  Mount  Sinai 
fftal,  N.Y.,  and  Dr.  Paul  R.  Burk- 
holder,  then  director  of  research,  Kitch- 
awan  Research  Laboratory,  Ossming, 
N  Y  and  now  with  the  Lamont  Geologi- 
cal Obsenatory,  Palisades,  N.Y. 

Others  with  whom  I  corresponded 
during  this  period  of  the  development  of 
legislation  for  the  expansion  of  marine 
sciences,  and  who  provided  valuable  m- 
formation  included  Dr.  Ross  F.  Nigrelli. 
Uboratory  of  Marine  Biochemistry  and 
Ecology  New  York  Zoological  Society; 
Dr  Luigi  Provasoli.  Haskins  Labora- 
tories' Dr.  John  M.  Sieburth,  of  Nar- 
ragan'sett  Marine  Laboratory  and,  inci- 
dentally, a  graduate  of  Washington 
State  University,  and  Dr.  Bruce  Halstead, 
Colton,  Cahf. 

Mr  President,  their  thinking  is  re- 
flected in  the  Marine  Resources  and  En- 
gineering Development  Act,  approved 
last  year,  and  in  its  "Declaration  of 
Policy  and  Objectives"  which  includes 
the  development,  encouragement,  and 
maintenance  of  a  long  range  national 
program  in  marine  science  to  benefit 
mankind  in  the  protection  of.  among 
other  things,  our  health. 

In  this  legislation,  one  of  the  duties 
of  the  National  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development  is 
to  establish  long-range  studies  of  the 
potential  benefits  to  the  U.S.  health  and 
welfare  to  be  gained  from  manne  sci- 
ence, and  the  council  is  today  engaged 
in  inaugurating  these  studies. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced today  to  create  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Marine  Medicine  and  Pharma- 
cology will  implement  and  further  these 
studies. 

I  am  not  a  scientist  or  a  doctor  of 
medicine,  but  during  the  period  when 
the  major  legislation  was  in  preparation. 
I  had  several  highly  respected  authori- 
ties prepare  for  me  a  paper  titled  "Medi- 
cal Aspects  of  Oceanography." 

This  paper  stated  that  these  medical 
aspects  faU  into  several  broad  categories, 
Including : 

First.  Studies  related  to  the  produc- 
tion or  extraction  of  medically  Impor- 
tant substances  from  sea  water  or  ma- 
rine organisms. 

Second.  Investigations  of  unusual 
toxins  and  their  pharmacological  prop- 
erties. 


Third.  Research  on  the  nature  of 
parasitism.  .  ,  _,     , 

Fourth.  Analysis  of  physiological 
mechanisms,  including  both  those  that 
are  widespread  and  those  that  are 
unique.  — 

In  some  of  these  categories,  the  paper 
stated,  the  relationship  to  medicme  is 
readily  recognized;  in  others  it  Is  obscui-e 
and  indirect. 
Specific  examples  were  cited: 
In  the  first  category,  a  number  of  poten- 
tially important  antibiotics  are  known  to  be 
produced  by  marine  organisms,  and  more  re- 
centlv,  an  eSective  antiviral  agent  has  been 
found  in  the  muscles  of  Abalone.  Some  ma- 
rine animals  (certain  Crustacea  and  Pen- 
guins) harbor  no  enteric  bacteria. 

Whether  this  Is  due  to  production  of  anti- 
biotic or  ivsin  agents  by  the  digestive  tissues 
is  not  at  present  known,  but  if  It  could  be 
determined,  the  Information  might  have  Im- 
portant implications  for  treatment  of  a  num- 
ber of  bacterlally  caused  digestive  aliments  In 
man.  ^.^  ,„ 

Vitamin  B-12  Is  abundant  In  the  sea;  in 
certain  ecological  situations,  e.g.  Phosphores- 
cent Bav  m  Puerto  Rico.  It  occurs  In  such 
concentrations  as  to  be.  perhaps  harvestable. 
Other  vitamins,  health  foods,  blood  extend- 
ers are  all  known  to  be  produced  by  a  variety 
o'  marine  plants  and  animals.  Utilization  of 
these  and  other  medically  important  sub- 
stances IS  possible,  but  only  if  more  knowl- 
edge about  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  are  produced  Is  gained  by  research. 

A  second  category  dealt  with  the 
toxins  produced  by  certain  marine  or- 
ganisms and  added: 

studv  of  the  wide  variety  of  toxins  pro- 
duced bv  marine  animals  promises  to  add 
enormously  to  medical  knowledge;  only  very 
recently  has  medical  research  recognized  the 
enormous  potential  of  marine  invertebrate 
pharmacology. 

In  this  connection,  it  wiU  be  recalled 
that  at  hearings  on  the  oceanographic 
bill  considered  in  March  1961,  Dr.  Dixy 
Lee  Ray  of  the  University  of  Washington 
cited  that  among  marine  invertebrates 
•there  has  never  yet  been  a  single  case 
of  cancer  found." 

The  third  category,  dealing  with  re- 
search on  the  nature  of  parasitism 
states : 

Much  progress  has  been  made  In  recc^- 
nizing  the  symptoms  of  parasitism,  but  little 
m  understanding  the  reasons  for  "... 
Studv  of  these  species  as  tools  for  research 
could  reveal  much  about  the  basic  cause 
of  the  parasitic  mode  of  life. 

The  paper  further  stated: 
For  some  disease-causing  bacteria,  sea 
w.Tter  has  apparently,  a  sterilizing  effect; 
conversely,  certain  types  of  wounds  (e.g 
scratches"  from  corals  and  from  spines  of 
sea  urchins)  are  very  apt  to  become  Infected, 
Reasons  for  this  are  still  not  known. 

Progress  in  medical  science  depends  in 
large  part  upon  progress  in  knowledge 
of  normal  physiological  functions,  the 
statement  ampUfies  in  respect  to  the 
fourth  category. 
It  continues: 

Because  many  physiological  processes  are 
basically  similar  throughout  the  animal 
kingdom  and  because  Man  obviously  cannot 
be  used  for  manv  kinds  of  laboratory  experi- 
ments the  study  of  other  animals  contrib- 
utes imporuntly  to  knowledge  that  In  turn 
contributes  to  human  health  and  welfare. 
Marine    animals    pro^ide    essential    infor- 


mation in  many  such  physiological  studies: 
much  of  present  understanding  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  nervous  system  comes  from 
studies  of  the  remarkable  nerves  and  gangUa 
in  squid;  experiments  on  the  brain  of  oc- 
topus contributes  to  information  about 
learning  and  mental  disorders;  crabs,  lob- 
sters and  shrimp  are  the  forms  that  make  It 
po'^sible  to  isolate  specific  substances  that 
function  m  the  normal  nervous  system  to 
Inhibit  passage  of  impulses. 

In  heart  research,  clams  and  worms  are 
studied  for  their  cardiac  responses  which 
differ  from  those  of  vertebrates,  and  often 
by  examining  the  unique  or  unusual,  one 
can  find  the  key  to  understanding  the  nor- 

Ih3.1.  ,  ,,       , 

One  of  the  most  active  fields  of  medical 
research  todav  Involves  studies  of  tissue 
compatabiUtv  'and  the  nature  of  immunity: 
sponges  are  especially  useful  here  as  are  the 
embryos  of  many  marine  forms.  Although 
fishes"  may  suffer  from  cancer  and  neoplasms, 
no  marine  Invertebrate  Is  known  to  do  so. 
yet  no  one  knows  why  this  should  be  so. 
How  can  whales  and  porpoises  dive  without 
suffering  from  the  bends?  Why  do  certain 
species  of  marine  organisms  concentrate 
certain  substances.  Including  their  radioiso- 
topes, to  such  an  excess'.ve  degree  over  the 
concentration  in  sea  water? 


All  of  these  topics  and  more  pose  questions 
whose  answers  are  or  should  be  sought,  and 
all  have  medical  implications. 

Summing  up,  this  important  report  on 
the  relationship  of  the  marine  environ- 
ment and  marine  life  to  humanity  con- 
cludes: 

The  medical  Implications  of  oceanography 
are  va.st.  Some  are  being  explored;  most  axe 
claiming  the  attention  of  relatively  few  In- 
vestigators and  many  are  being  ignored. 
Reasons  for  this  lie  not  in  the  ignorance  or 
indolence  of  scientists,  but  In  the  lack  of 
proper  opportunity,  of  proper  facilities  where 
such  studies  could  be  made. 

Great  laboratories  are  built  to  Investigate 
questions  of  health  and  disease  and  these 
medical  research  centers  are  vitally  Impor- 
tant—but most  exist  far  from  the  sea  and 
none  have  provision  for  exploiting  the  rich 
reservoir  of  experimental  organisms  that  live 
In  the  marine  environment. 

For  otiT  medical  scientists  to  utilize  marine 
materials  In  their  research,  they  must  Jour- 
ney to  marine  laboratories  that  are  few  In 
number,  overcrowded,  generally  outmoded  or 
even  dilapidated,  and  usually  without 
modern  research  equipment.  Shipboard  bio- 
logical research  is  possible  only  under  the 
most  difficult  conditions,  generally  in  ves- 
sels where  research  laboratories  are  either 
Inadequate  or  lacking  completely. 

As  long  as  these  conditions  persist,  prog- 
ress m  the  medical  aspects  of  oceanographic 
research  will  continue  only  at  its  present  slow 
rate. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  conditions  my 
bill  to  establish  a  National  Institute  of 
Marine  Medicine  and  Pharmacology  will, 
when  enacted,  greatly  alleviate.  The  In- 
stitute will  provide  encouragement  and 
assistance  to  those  scientists,  physicians, 
and  pharmacologists  now  struggling  de- 
spite the  handicaps  detailed  above  in 
this  vital  field. 

The  Institute  will,  of  course,  cooperate 
with  the  other  Institutes  of  Health.  In 
addition  to  pursuing  distinctive  areas  of 
medical  research,  it  will  supplement  the 
investigations  of  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute, National  Heart  Institute,  and 
other  Institutes  of  Health  in  their  spe- 
cialized fields. 

In  addition  to  opening  up  a  new  fron- 
tier of  medical  research,  existing  fron- 
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tiers  will  be  broadened  and  all  of  the 
institutes  will  be  mutually  strengthened. 

There  is  precedent  for  such  an  insti- 
tute and  the  laboratories  which  it  wUl 
support  or  maintain. 

The  French  equivalent  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  today  maintains  at  Nice 
a  well-stafled  Laboratory  of  Medical 
Oceanography.  Five  of  its  voluminous 
reports  have  been  transmitted  to  me, 
one  of  which  I  have  had  translated.  The 
contents  of  this  report  are  very  interest- 
ing as.  I  am  sure,  the  others,  still  in  their 
original  French,  must  be  also. 

An  Institute  of  Marine  Medicine  and 
Pharmacology  in  the  United  States  un- 
doubtedly will  report  results  of  \alue  to 
the  health  and  welfare  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  early  in  my  remarks.  I 
noted  that  in  1960.  the  Navy  had  sup- 
plied me  with  the  names  of  13  scientists 
m  the  United  States  engaged  in  effective 
research  in  medical  oceanography.  To- 
day, there  are  many  more,  although  in 
comt arisen  with  other  fields  of  medical 
research  their  numbers  are  limited  and 
they  are  widely  scattered. 

In  August  of  this  year,  the  Marine 
Technology  Society  and  American  Insti- 
tute of  Biological  Sciences  with  support 
from  the  Office  of  Naval  Research  con- 
ducted the  first  of  three  planned  sympo- 
siums on  "Drugs  From  the  Sea"  at  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island.  Kingston. 
R.I.  Where  the  next  two  symposiums  will 
be  held  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

Scientists  from  33  States  and  three 
foreign  countries  attended.  My  own  State 
of  Washington  was  well  represented  and 
there  were  addresses  by  more  than  a 
score  of  specialists  in  marine  medicine 
or  pharmacology  whose  residences 
ranged  from  Hawaii  to  Maine  and  from 
Ontario,  Canada,  to  Alabama.  Inland 
States  such  as  Oklahoma  and  Tennessee 
were  also  represented  at  the  conference. 

Dr.  Herber  W.  Youngken,  Jr.,  dean  of 
the  College  of  Pharmacy,  University  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  chairman  of  the 
initial  session  of  the  conference,  told  the 
several  hundred  participants: 

Unlllce  the  great  surge  of  man's  Inquiry 
and  development  of  the  use  of  land  plants 
and  animals  for  medicines  since  very  early 
times,  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  ocean 
shelves  and  estuaries  has  remained  com- 
paratively untouched.  In  no  small  measure, 
this  has  been  due  to  the  lack  of  a  suitable 
means  for  getting  Into  these  ocean  resources. 
It  has  been  due  also  to  our  lack  of  sufiBclent 
knowledge  of  the  marine  ecology  of  the 
oceans  and  the  dearth  of  enough  trained 
personnel  to  develop  the  drug  resources  of 
this  environment.  .  .  . 

If  we  take  Inventory  of  the  more  than 
400.000  species  of  land  plants,  of  which  at 
least  10.000  have  been  chemically  and  phar- 
macologically screened  In  one  way  or  an- 
other, our  record  of  success  has  been  some- 
what Impressive.  This  is  true  despite  the 
fact  that  many  compounds  are  usually  re- 
placed by  chemical  synthesis  or  end  up 
on  the  pharmaceutical  chemist  or  organic 
chemist's  shelf  because  of  a  lack  of  testing 
facilities.  And  surely  here  too  we  have  hard- 
ly scratched  the  surface  In  terms  of  num- 
bers of  lower  and  higher  plants  that  have 
been  screened  for  drugs.  But  nevertheless, 
a  significant  number  of  natural  products 
from  land  plants  and  animals  are  thera- 
peutically useful  as  antibiotics,  cardlo-vas- 
cular  drugs,  antlleukemla  agents,  nstfcotlcs. 
analgesics,  antlcoagpjlants,  vitamins  and  cer- 
tain hormones  and  enzymes. 


Recent  findings  of  biochemical  precursors 
from  these  materials  have  also  led  to  Im- 
portant breakthroughs  In  chemical  syn- 
theses and  the  entire  field  of  culture  and 
fermentation  techniques  has  opened  up  stUl 
greater  vistas  for  natural  product  studies. 

Should  not  the  carbohydrates,  amino  acids, 
blotoxms,  enzymes,  steroids  and  other  chem- 
ical products  of  the  sea  have  similar  thera- 
peutic uses  in  pharmacy  and  medicine?  The 
gains  from  the  years  of  studies  with  land 
organisms  for  chemical  Isolation  and  phar- 
macological evaluation  and  more  sophisti- 
cated equipment  and  methods  now  available 
in  the  modern  laboratory  for  these  studies 
are  surely  assets  for  our  turn  to  the  resources 
of  the  sea. 

Dr.  Jean  B.  Lockhart,  M.D.,  Assistant 
for  Medical  Resources,  Bureau  of  Medi- 
cine, Food  and  Drug  Administration,  ad- 
dressed the  conference  banquet. 

To  help  meet  the  enormous  need  for  ad- 
vances in  therapeutic  agencies — 

She  said — 
the  Public  Health  Service  has  joined  the 
search,  together  with  universities,  pharma- 
ceutical companies,  and  private  research  or- 
ganizations, to  discover  plant  and  animal 
sources  of  new  drugs. 

Last  month — 

She  continued — 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  contracted  for 
two  projects  to  collect.  Identify,  grow  .and  ex- 
tract a  wide  variety  of  algae  species,  to  evalu- 
ate the  anti-cancer  potential  of  algae 
extracts. 

These  studies — 

She  said — 
together  with  many  others  sponsored  or  con- 
ducted by  many  of  you  here,  can  be  expected 
to  Identify  many  new  pharmacologically  ac- 
tive products;  anti-metaboUtes,  steroid  hor- 
mones, neuro-toxlns,  antimicrobial  sub- 
stances and  more. 

The  sea  Is  not  lonely,  except  perhaps  in 
the  deepest  Ughtless  zones.  It  Is  filled  with 
highly  diverse  forms  of  life  representing  over 
350  million  years  of  long  evolutionary 
chains.  ...  It  Is  not  Inconceivable  that  a 
marine  creature's  solutions  of  problems  may 
help  man  solve  some  of  his. 

The  next  few  years,  she  predicted,  will 
see  first,  biochemical  and  in  vitro  studies, 
then  animal  pharmacological  studies,  of 
the  most  promising  products.  Finally,  she 
added,  they  will  be  tried  on  humans,  and 
at  this  point,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration will  play  an  active  role, 

Mr.  President,  the  Institute  of  Marine 
Medicine  and  Pharmacology  will  speed 
the  research  and  investigations  that  are 
necessary  before  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  enters  its  "active  role." 

This  world  of  ours  is  an  Impatient  one — 

Dr.  Lockhart  told  her  large  and  atten- 
tive audience — 

a  world  of  instant  coffee.  Instant  electronic 
communication,  instant  riots.  The  expoten- 
tialiy  expanding  population  wants  cures,  not 
palliation,  and  prevention,  in  preference  to 
cures. 

Somewhere  there  are  drugs  that  can  per- 
form these  seeming  miracles.  Just  as  surely 
as  the  miracles  of  smallpox  and  polio  vac- 
cines and  of  penicillin  were  found. 

The  humble  Mexican  yam  is  today  the 
source  of  most  of  the  contraceptive  drugs 
used  around  the  world.  The  humble  algae 
of  the  sea  may  provide  the  prototype  anti- 
cancer agent,  or.  along  the  lines  of  Dr.  John 
Sleburth  of  Kingston,  certain  of  the  algae 
may  prove  to  be  the  antlbacterlals  of  to- 
morrow. 


November  15,  1967 

Mr.  President,  earlier  in  my  remarks  i 
stated  that  I  would  quote  from  some  of 
the  correspondence  I  received  during 
considerations  of  several  of  the  "omni- 
bus" oceanographic  bills,  I  introduced 
and  which  indicated  some  of  the  exciting 
potentials  of  medical  oceanography. 

As  early  as  1960,  Dr.  Ross  F.  Nigrelli 
was  writing : 

It  is  my  belief  that  intensive  biochemical 
studies  of  primitive  animals  of  the  sea  will 
yield  new  organic  compounds,  and  many  new 
chapters  will  be  written  In  organic  chemistry 
and  biochemistry. 

The  rationale  for  undertaking  studies  oa 
the  biochemistry  of  marine  animals,  espe- 
cially the  lower  invertebrates,  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  many  species  show  a  diversity  of 
form  and  function  ( polymorphism  i  and 
many  of  them  have  great  powers  of  regenera- 
tion, reproduction,  growth  and  control  of 
sex.  Most  of  them  are  resistant  to  diseases 
and  elaborate  powerful  toxins. 

And  Dr.  Szent-Gyorgyi,  who,  as  pre- 
viously noted  is  both  a  doctor  of  medicine 
and  a  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  who  has 
received  a  Nobel  prize  in  medicine,  wrote 
me,  also  in  1960,  as  follows: 

As  you  of  course  well  know,  the  marine 
fauna  is  much  more  varied  and  richer  than 
the  fresh  water  fauna.  We  find  in  the  ocean, 
forms  which  have  unusual  specialized  chem- 
ical, physiological  and  morphological  fea- 
tures which  make  them  particularly  valu- 
able for  the  Investigation  of  basic  medical 
problems. 

Problems  in  cell  division  and  multiplica- 
tion, Its  acceleration  and  Inhibition,  the 
basic  problem  in  cancer,  can  be  effectively 
Investigated  in  the  marine  eggs  of  many  dif- 
ferent forms. 

Problems  In  nerology.  the  mechanisms  of 
nerve  activity,  can  be  carried  out  very  profit- 
ably on  the  cephalopods  with  their  giant 
nerve  fiber. 

There  Is,  in  progress,  work  at  this  labora- 
tory on  the  metabolic  disturbances  in  dia- 
betes In  fish,  the  animals  being  rendered 
diabetic  by  operative  removal  of  the  insulin 
producing  tissue,  an  operation  which  is  im- 
possible in  higher  forms.  The  environment 
of  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  has  been 
very  fortunate  for  the  development  of  my 
own  research  In  the  chemistry  of  the  con- 
tractile proteins  of  muscle  tissue,  work  which 
can  have  Important  significance  In  under- 
standing the  muscle  dystrophies. 

Dr.  Szent-Gyorgyi  concluded  this  let- 
ter with  a  note  that  has  application,  I 
think,  to  the  bill  I  have  Introduced  today. 
He  states: 

In  closing,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
any  support  provided  for  Marine  Biology  by 
the  Government  should  be  administered  by 
an  agency  or  agencies  which  are  experienced 
in  administering  funds  for  basic  biological 
research,  which  have  the  confidence  of  the 
medical  and  biological  investigators  and 
which  have  personnel  to  properly  evaluate 
projects  submitted  for  support. 

Mr.  President,  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice and  its  Institutes  of  Health  are,  in 
my  opinion,  such  agencies  as  Dr.  Szent- 
Gyorgyi  contemplates,  and  the  particular 
medical  research  which  he  refers  to  will 
be  advanced  by  an  Institute  of  Marine 
Medicine  and  Phannacology,  created 
under  this  bill  I  have  introduced  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2661)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Institute  of 
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DUTY-FREE     ENTRY     OF     NOZZLES 
FOR  AGRICULTURAL  SPRAYERS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr,  President,  I  Intro- 


.f.rine  Medicine  and  Pharmacology  in 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  iritro- 

A  rpd  by  Mr.  Magnuson,  was  received,  j^j.  ^uvvii^.  imi.  t-rcaiucut,  j.  i»..-w- 
l»d  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  ^^^^^  j^j.  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
I^p  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  amend  item  662.45  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
^llfr-e  ule  of  the  United   States.  The  change 

^  — — ^— ^^—  that  I  propose  in  this  item  would  allow 

the  dutv-free  entry  of  nozzles  for  agri- 
cultural sprayers.  The  sprayers  them- 
selves are  allowed  to  enter  duty  free  be- 
cause they  have  been  classified  as  "suit- 
able for  agricultural  or  horticultural 
use."  However,  the  nozzles,  without 
which  the  sprayers  are  for  the  most  part 


The  agricultural  community  of  the 
United  States  is  \evy  much  in  need  of 
new  innovations.  Farm  profits  are  cer- 
tainly not  what  they  should  be  in  a  time 
when  nearly  every  other  segment  of  the 
economy  is  enjoying  record  profits.  It 
is  unfair  that  we  ask  the  farmer  to  pay 
an  additional  tax  to  improve  his  situa- 
tion. I  ask  therefore  that  the  situation  be 
remedied.  „^ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 

referred.  ^    ^      -.i. 

The  bill  'S.  2665  >  to  provide  for  the 
duty-free  entry  of  nozzles  for  agricul- 
tural sprayers,  introduced  by  Mr, 
Tower,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


PCTABLISHMENT    OF    COMMISSION 
^ON     DOMESTIC      AND      FOREIGN 

TRADE 

M^  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
Hnre'for  appropriate  reference,  a  meas- 

,^  that  would  estabUsh  a  Commission     ,„,,^,,  ,,,,.  .,^,„..,_ - 

'^Domestic  and  Foreign  Trade.  This  inoperable,  are  taxed  upon  entry  into 
rnmmission  will  be  comprised  of  nine  this  country.  I  would  hope  to  remedy  this 
mpmbers  five  of  whom  shaU  be  appointed  incongruous  situation 
^  the  President,  one  from  the  executive  tv,p  nerirultural  ( 
branch  of  the  Government  and  three 
from  private  life;  two  members  to  be 
aDOointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
from  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  one 
from  the  majority  party  and  one  from 
the  minority  party;  and  two  members 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  one  from  the  major- 
ity party,  and  one  from  the  mmonty 
party  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  Com- 
mission to  study  and  report  to  the  Con- 
gress the  effects  of  tariff  concessions 
made  and  to  be  made  by  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  as  a  result  ot 
the  Kennedy  round  negotiations. 

Mr  President,  much  has  been  said  re- 
cently about  the  effect  of  the  Kennedy 
round  tariff  negotiations  on  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States.  I  have  heard 
facts  and  figures  that  show  the  recent 
agreements  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 

the  U.S.  industries  in  general.  I  have 

al^o  seen  reported  facts  and  figures  that 

would  indicate  that  just  the  opposite  is 

the  case.  What  we  need  is  a  thorough, 

impartial  investigation  of  all  facets  of 

the  matter  so  that  we  in  the  Congress  can 

be  better  informed  as  to  what  industries 

will  be  affected  and  whether  such  effects 

will  be  adverse  or  beneficial. 
In  some  instances  it  is  clear  that  we 

need  to  protect  our  domestic  Industries, 

not  onlv  to  safeguard  jobs  in  America 

that  could  not  be  replaced  if  lost,  but 

also  to  insure  that  certain  areas  of  our 

economy  that  would  be  called  upon  to 

perform  great  services  in  the  event  of  a 

national  emergency  remain  strong  and 

capable   of   producing   at   a   level  that 

would  be  required  of  them.  Where  our 

national  security  is  at  stake,  we  must 

have  all  of  the  facts  before  us  so  that  we 

will  not  make  mistakes  that  could,  In  the 

long  run,  prove  indeed  bad  for  us. 
In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  stress  the 

point  that  the  main  thing  that  I  am  ask- 
ing is  prudence  in  the  consideration  of 

tariff  matters  that  will  have  an  impact 

on  our  economy  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro   tempore.  The 

bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 

referred. 

The  bill  ^S.  2664)  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission to  study  and  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  efforts  of  tariff  concessions 

made  and  to  be  made  by  the  United 

States  and  other  countries  as  a  result  of 

the  Kennedy  round  negotiations  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Tower,  was  received,  read 

twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 

Committee  on  Finance. 
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referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  2666)  to  provide  that  in- 
come derived  by  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions from  advertising  in  periodicals  pub- 
lished bv  them  shall  not  be  subject  to  tax 
on  unrelated  business  income,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Tower,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S. 2666 
Be  It  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Th&t  la)  sec- 
tion 513iai  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (defining  unrelated  trade  or  business) 
is  amended  bv  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  par.^graph  (3)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '■;  or',  and  by  adding  after  para- 
graph (3)  the  foUowing  new  paragraph: 

■■(4)  which  consists  of  activities  of  solicit- 
ing, selling,  and  publishing  commercial  ad- 
vertising m  a  periodical  published  by  the 
organization.  If  the  publishing  of  such  peri- 
odical (except  for  such  advertising)  is  sub- 
stantially related  to  the  exercise  or  perform- 
ance by  "such  organization  of  Its  charitable. 
educational,  or  other  purpose  of  function 
constituting  the  basis  for  its  exemption 
under  section  501  (or.  In  the  case  of  an  or- 
ganization described  In  section  5U(a)  (2)  (B). 
to  the  exercise  or  performance  of  any  pur- 
pose or  function  described  in  section  501(c) 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  to  which  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  applies. 


TAX  EXEMPTION  FOR  NONPROFIT 
PERIODICALS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  has  proposed  to 
start  collecting  taxes  on  advertising  rev- 
enues obtained  by  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions for  ads  in  their  periodicals.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  such  a  ruling 
would  adversely  affect  such  publications 
as  the  National  Geographic  magazine 
and  such  organizations  as  the  Boy 
Scouts  and  the  Girl  Scouts.  U  carried 
out,  the  IRS  regulation  would  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  many  of  the  700  or  so 
periodicals  issued  by  the  Nation's  cul- 
tural, educational,  scientific,  trade,  and 
labor  organizations. 

There  is  some  doubt  that  the  IRS  has 
the  requisite  power  and  authority  to 
issue  such  a  regulation  without  prior 
congressional  action.  I  think  the  matter 
calls  for  clarification. 

To  that  end,  I  introduce  legislation 
today  which  would  prohibit  the  IRS 
from  taking  the  action  it  proposes, 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  ques- 
tion that  these  publications— Boys'  Life 
for  instance— are  in  competition  with 
profit-oriented  publications.  It  was 
never  the  intent  of  Congress  that  these 
very  worthy  organizations  and  publica- 
tions should  be  taxed  and  to  levy  such 
a  tax  now  would  put  many  out  or 
business. 

It  Is  a  matter  which  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  decide  in  favor  of  these  organiza- 
tions. I  ask  the  bill  I  now  Introduce  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  win  be  received  and  appropriately 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  MEASURE  TO 
AUTHORIZE   "NATIONAL  SERVICE 
STATION   OPERATOR  DAY" 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint 
resolution   which   would   authorize   the 
President  to  proclaim  March  21,   1968, 
as  "National  Service  Station  Operator 
Day."  It  would  also  invite  the  mayors 
of  the  local  governments  and  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  States  to  issue  similar  proc- 
lamations. 

Mr.  President,  the  service  station  op- 
erators in  the  various  communities  pro- 
vide a  valuable  ser%'ice  to  their  customers 
in  all  sorts  of  adverse  conditions,  night 
and  day.  If  only  for  this  season  alone 
they  should  be  honored.  However,  they 
also  perform  many  other  services  that 
are  not  in  their  particular  line  of  duty. 
For  example,  they  have  been  active  in 
seeing  that  the  particular  area  that  they 
serve  remains  attractive  and  that  it  Is 
beautified.  Also,  they  have  a  moving 
force  in  seeing  that  highway  beautifica- 
tion  activities  are  carried  out  and  that 
they  are  done  in  good  taste. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  Senate  favorably  consider 
this  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  fS.J.  Res.  121) 
to  authorize  the  President  to  issue  a  pro- 
clamation designating  March  21.  1968,  as 
"National  Service  Station  Operator 
Day  "  introd'ced  by  Mr.  Tower,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciars'. 
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SOCIAL     SECURITY     AMENDMENTS 
OF    1967— AMENDMENT 

AMINDMENT    NO.    439 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI,  who  is 
necessarily  absent.  I  submit  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
H  R.  12080.  the  social  security  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table. 
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DRUG  AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  12080, 
THE  PROPOSED  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 

AMSNDMINT    NO.    440 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  printing,  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
12080,  the  proposed  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967.  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr. 
Brewster,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr. 
Grueninc.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Inotjye.  Mr. 
JAVITS.  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri.  Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  McIntyre. 
Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr.  Mansfield.  Mi-.  Met- 
CALF.  Mr.  MoNDALE.  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Moss. 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Tydings.  Mr. 
Yarborottgh,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
fill  a  critical  gap  in  the  coverage  af- 
forded millions  of  older  Americans  un- 
der the  medicare  program.  Under  the 
present  program,  the  aged  do  not  have 
any  protection  against  the  costs  of  pre- 
scription medicines,  costs  which  repre- 
sent a  heavy  financial  burden  upon  the 
limited,  fixed  income  resources  of  our 
elderly  citizens. 

This  amendment  would  establish  a  new 
prescription  drug  benefit  under  the 
voluntary  supplementary  insurance  pro- 
gram of  medicare. 

In  manj'  respects,  this  amendment  is 
•similar  to  an  amendment  which  the 
Senate  unanimously  adopted  previously 
but  which  has  not  been  carried  through 
conference  into  enactment. 

Mr.  President,  the  major  provisions  of 
my  amendment  are: 

First.  Would  add  a  benefit  under  medi- 
care for  drugs  prescribed  outside  of  a 
hospital  or  nursing  home  and  certain 
nonprescription  drugs. 

Second.  The  patient  would  pay  the 
first  $25  of  expense  himself. 

Third.  Costs  over  and  above  $25  would 
be  eligible  for  reimbursement. 

Fourth.  A  Formulary  Committee, 
made  up  of  the  Surgeon  General,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Commissioner,  and  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  would  determine  qualified  drugs 
and  allowable  expenses.  An  advisory 
group  would  assist  the  Committee. 

Fifth.  Allowable  expenses  would  be 
based  on  the  acquisition  cost  of  the  drug, 
when  purchased  in  the  lowest  cost  form 
which  is  of  acceptable  quality. 

Sixth.  The  cost  basis  would  be  the  cost 
to  ultimate  dispensers  for  most  frequent- 
ly prescribed  quantities,  plus  a  reason- 
able professional  fee. 

Seventh.  Doctors  could  prescribe  and 
patients  purchase  drugs  under  any  brand 
name  they  wish  but  would  be  reimbursed 


only  the  amount  allowed  by  the  Com- 
mittee based  on  the  lowest  cost  form  of 
acceptable  quality. 
Eighth.  Effective  date,  July  1.  1969. 
Ninth.  Financing  would  be  provided  by 
the  patient  paying  50  cents  a  month  and 
the  Federal  Government  matching  this. 
Since  the  proposal  is  a  financing 
mechanism  only,  aimed  at  helping  those 
with  catastrophic  drug  expenses,  pay- 
ments would  be  made  directly  to  the 
patient  after  he  submitted  bills  which 
exceed  the  deductible  amount.  This  is 
the  same  procedure  which  is  used  In 
many  of  the  private  drug  benefit  pro- 
:-rams.  In  no  way  does  this  proposal  in- 
terfere with  the  right  of  the  physician  to 
prescribe  in  any  manner  he  sees  fit,  nor 
does  the  biU  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  retail  drug  pricing  methods  used  by 
the  Nation's  pharmacists.  The  bill  estab- 
lishes a  program  which  says,  in  effect, 
that  regardless  of  the  charges  for  drugs 
wliich  the  aged  require,  the  medicare 
program  will  pay  "this  much"  toward 
those  expenses. 

I  Introduced  this  amendment  on  the 
first  day  of  the  session  as  Senate  bill  17. 
I  have  subsequently  been  joined  by  a 
substantial  number  of  our  colleagues 
who  see  the  need  to  press  forward  with 
this  legislation.  I  have  been  heartened 
by  the  favorable  response. 

I  urge  overwhelming  adoption  of  my 
amendment  so  there  can  be  no  doubt  in 
anyone's  mind  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  capable  of  identifying 
proposing  and  enacting  legislative  reme- 
dies on  its  own. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  call  up  my  amend- 
ment at  the  appropriate  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  he  on  the  table;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendment  will  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  amendment  <No.  440)  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  164,  between  lines  5  and  6,  Insert 
the  following: 

COVERAGE  OF  CERTAIN  DRUG  EXPENSES  tTNDER 
PART  B  OP  TITLE  XVOT  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT 

"Sec.  149c.  (a)  Section  1832(a)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  is  amended  (1)  by  striking 
out  'and'  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1).  (2)  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ';  and' 
and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"  '(3)  entitlement  to  be  paid  for  allowable 
e.\penses  (as  defined  in  section  1845(a)  (2) ), 
or.  If  lower,  actual  e.\penses.  Incurred  by  him 
for  the  purchase  of  qualified  drugs  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  such  section).' 

■•(b)  Section  1833(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  ( 1 )  by  Inserting  "or  qualified  drugs- 
after  "incurs  expenses  for  services',  (2)  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ';  and', 
and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

■•  '(3)  In  the  case  of  expenses  covered  un- 
der section  1832(a)(3)— 100  per  centum  of 
such  expenses." 

"(c)  Section  1833(b)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  the  preceding  sections  of  this 
Act)  is  further  amended — 

"(1)  by  inserting  "(Insofar  as  subsection 
(a)  relates  to  expenses  Incurred  with  respect 


to  services  referred  to  In  paragraphs  1 1 1  and 
(2)  thereof)"  after  'Before  applying  sub- 
section (a)'; 

"(2)   by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  and  (2) 
as  clauses  (A)  and  (B),  respectively;  and 

"(3)   by  inserting  "(1)'  Immediately  after 
'(b)',  and 

"(4)   by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph  (2) : 

•"(2)  Before  applying  subsection  (a)  (in- 
sofar as  subsection  (a)  relates  to  exi>€nses 
Incurred  with  respect  to  qualified  drugs,  as 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (3)  thereof i  with 
respect  to  expenses  Incurred  by  an  individual 
during  any  calendar  year,  the  total  amount 
of  the  expenses  Incurred  by  such  individual 
during  such  year  (which  would,  except  for 
this  subsection,  constitute  Incurred  expenses 
from  which  benefits  under  subsection  (ai  are 
determinable)  shall  be  reduced  by  a  deducti- 
ble of  $25;  except  that  (A)  the  amount  of 
the  deductible  for  such  calendar  year  as  so 
determined  shall  first  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  any  expenses  Incurred  by  such 
Individual  In  the  last  three  months  of  the 
preceding  calendar  year,  and  (Bi  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  amounts  to  be  counted 
toward  meeting  the  $25  deductible  Imposed 
by  this  paragraph,  the  actual  expenses  in- 
curred by  an  Individual  with  respect  to  quali- 
fied drugs  shall  be  used  instead  of  the  allow- 
able expense  (as  established  pursuant  to 
section  1845).' 

"(d)  Part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections : 

"  'ALLOWABLE     EXPENSES    FOR     QUALIFIED    DRUGS 

'•  'Sec.  1845.  (ai  For  purposes  of  this  part— 

"'(1)  The  term  "qualified  drug"  means  a 
drug  or  biologic.il  which  is  included  among 
the  items  approved  by  the  Formulary  Com- 
mittee I  established  pursuant  to  section 
1846(a)). 

"  "(2)  The  term  "'allowable  expense"  when 
used  in  connection  with  any  quantity  of  a 
qualified  drug,  means  the  amount  established 
with  regard  to  such  quantity  of  such  drug  by 
the  Formulary  Committee  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary. 

"'lb)  Amounts  to  which  an  individual  is 
entitled  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 18321a)  (3)  shall  be  paid  directly  to  such 
Individual.  No  Individual  shall  be  paid  any 
amount  bv  reason  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1832(a)  (3)  prior  to  the  presentation  by 
him  (or  by  another  on  his  behalf)  of  docu- 
mentary or  other  proof  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  establishing  his  entitlement 
thereto. 

""(c)  The  benefits  provided  by  reason  of 
section  1832(a)  (3)  may  be  paid  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Secretary  may  utilize  the  serv- 
ice of  carriers  for  the  administration  of  such 
benefits  under  contracts  entered  Into  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  such  carriers  for 
such  purpose.  To  the  extent  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate,  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  contracts  entered  Into  pur- 
suant to  section  1842  shaU  be  appUcable  to 
contracts  entered  Into  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section. 

"  "FORMULART   COMMITTEE 

"  'Sec  1846.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  Formulary  Committee  to  consist  of  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, the  Commissioner  of  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration,  and  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

'"(b)  (1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  For- 
mulary Committee,  with  the  advice  and  as- 
sistance of  the  Formulary  advisory  group 
(established  pursuant  to  section  1847),  to — 

"'(A)  determine  which  drugs  and  blologi- 
cals  shall  constitute  qualified  drugs  for  pur- 
poses of  the  benefits  provided  under  section 
1832(a);  and 

"  '(B)  determine,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  the  allowable  expense,  for  pur- 
poses of  such  benefits,  of  the  various  quan- 
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„««.  of  any  drug  determined  by  the  Com- 
^f"    to  constitute  a  qualified  drug;  and 
^^.)  publish    and    disseminate    at    least 

J  each  calendar  year  among  Individuals 
id  under  this  part,  physicians,  pharma- 
^«  and  other  Interested  persons,  m  accord- 
'^!!'  with  directives  of  the  Secretary,  an 
^nhabetical  list  naming  each  drug  or  bio- 
^r«l  bv  its  established  name  as  defined  in 
.^Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
^amended,  and  by  each  other  name  by 
«hich  it  is  commonly  known,  which  Is  a 
.^iifled  drug,  together  with  the  allowable 
Snse  of  various%uantlties  thereof,  and  If 
f^fsuch  drug  or  biological  is  known  by  a 
^de  name,  the  established  name  shall  also 
Inoear  with  such  trade  name. 

•••(2)  (A)  Anv  drug  or  biological  included 
nn  the  list  of  qualified  drugs  shall.  If  listed 
by  established  name,  also  be  listed  by  its 
trade  name  or  names,  if  any. 

•■  •(B)  Drugs  and  biologicals  shall  be  deter- 
mined to  be  qualified  drugs  if  they  can 
leeaUv  be  obtained  by  the  user  only  pursuant 
w  a  P'escription  of  a  lawful  prescrlber;  ex- 
cept that  the  Formulary  Committee  m.ay 
include  certain  drugs  and  biologicals  not  re- 
auiring  such  a  prescription  if  it  determines 
such  drugs  or  biologicals  to  be  of  a  life- 
saving  nature. 

••■(C)  In  the  Interest  of  orderly,  economi- 
cal and  equitable  administration  of  the 
beiiefits  provided  under  section  1832(a)(3), 
the  Formuliry  Committee  may.  by  regula- 
tion, provide  that  a  drug  or  biological  other- 
wise resarded  as  being  a  qualified  drug  shall 
not  be'so  regarded  when  prescribed  in  un- 
usual quantities. 

•'•(3)    In   determining   the   allowable   ex- 
pense for  any  quantity  of  any  qualified  drug, 
the  Formulary  Committee  shall  be  guided  by 
the   acquisition    cost    to   the    ultimate   dis- 
nenser   (generally,  community  pharmacists) 
ror    the    quantities    most    frequently    pre- 
scribed   plus   a    reasonable   professional    fee 
for  di.«penslng  to  the  patient  the  prescrip- 
tion or   other    authorized    llfesaving   drugs, 
or  biologicals   not  requiring   a   prescription, 
with  a  view  to  determining  with  respect  to 
each  qualified  drug  a  schedule  of  prices  for 
various  quantities   thereof.   In   any   case   In 
which  a  drug  or  biological   is  available  by 
esUbllshed  name  as  defined  in  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended, 
and  one  or  more   trade  nanies   any  one  of 
which    is    different    from    such    established 
name,  the  cost  of  such  drug  or  biological, 
for  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  shall 
be  deemed   to   be   the   lowest   cost   of   such 
drug,  however  named,  which  Is  of  a  quality 
acceptable    to    the    Formulary    Committee. 
Whenever  the  lowest  cost  (to  the  ultimate 
dispensers  thereof)   of  a  particular  drug  or 
biological  differs  In  the   various  regions  of 
the  United  States,  the  Formulary  Commit- 
tee shall  establish,  for  the  various  regions 
of  the  United  States,  separate  schedules  of 
allowable  expense  with  respect  to  such  drug 
or  biological  so  as  to  reflect  the  lowest  cost 
at  which  such  drug  or  biological  Is  generally 
available  to  the  ultimate  dispensers  thereof 
in  each  such  region. 

"  'ADVISORT    GROUP    TO    FORMULARY    COMMITTEE 

""'Sec  1847.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing the  Formulary  Committee  to  carry  out 
its  duties  and  functions,  the  Secretary  shall 
appoint  an  advisory  group  to  tbe  Pormulaxy 
Committee  (hereinafter  In  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "advisory  group").  The  ad- 
visory group  shall  consist  of  seven  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary.  From  time 
to  time,  the  Secretary  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  advisory  group  to  serve 
as  chairman  thereof.  The  members  shall  be 
so  selected  that  each  represents  one  or  more 
of  the  following  national  organizations:  an 
organization  of  physicians,  an  organization 
of  manufacturers  of  drugs,  an  organization 
of  pharmacists,  an  organization  of  persons 
concerned  with  public  health,  an  organlza- 
Uon  of  hospital  pharmacists,  an  organization 


of  colleges  of  medicine,  an  orgaiUzation  of 
colleges  of  pharmacy,  and  an  organization  of 
consumers.  Each  member  shall  hold  office  for 
a  term  of  three  years,  except  that  any  mem- 
ber appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  appointed  shaU  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and 
except  that  the  terms  of  office  of  six  of  the 
members  first  taking  office  shall  expire,  as 
designated  by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  two  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  and  two  at  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
and  two  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  after 
the  date  of  appointment.  A  member  shall 
not  be  eligible  to  serve  continuously  for  more 
than  two  terms. 

""(b)  Members  of  the  advisory  group,  while 
attending  meetings  or  conferences  thereof 
or  otherwise  serving  on  business  of  the  ad- 
visory group,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
comp'ensation  at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Secretarv,  but  not  exceeding  $75  per  day, 
including  traveltime,  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  thev  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence, 
as  authorized  bv  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service  employed  Intermittently. 

"•(c)  The  advisory  group  is  authorized  to 
engage  such  technical  assistance  as  may  be 
required  to  carrv  out  its  functions,  and  the 
Secretary  shall,  in  addition,  make  available  to 
the  advisorv  group  such  secretarial,  cleri- 
cal, and  other  assistance  and  such  pertinent 
data  obtained  and  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as 
the  advisory  group  may  require  to  carry  out 
its  functions." 

•'(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  on  July  1,  1969." 


THE    FARM    PRICE     CRISIS— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  S.  2617 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  farm 
prices  have  declined  to  alarming  levels.  I 
regard  the  farm  price  crisis  as  the  most 
serious  economic  problem  before  the  Na- 
tion today.  I  have  never  been  more  con- 
cerned about  low  farm  prices  than  I  am 
at  this  hour. 

I  have  been  making  weekend  trips  to 
South  Dakota  all  fall  and  each  week 
more  and  more  farmers,  businessmen  and 
bankers  have  told  me  in  worried  tones  of 
the  deepening  crisis  in  agriculture. 

I  have  visited  at  length  tills  fall  with 
hundreds  of  the  most  experienced  farm- 
ers and  businessmen  in  South  Dakota. 

Almost  without  exception,  they  have 
said  that  they  cannot  remember  a  time 
when  the  gap  was  so  wide  between  agri- 
cultural prices  and  the  costs  of  things 
farmers  buy. 

The  cost-price  squeeze  has  seized  the 
farmer  and  rancher,  and  if  we  do  not 
find  some  way  to  break  that  squeeze,  we 
are  headed  for  an  economic  WTeck. 

The  poultry,  egg,  and  turkey  market  is 
in  a  shambles.  Farmers  m  South  Dakota 
are  sacrificing  their  eggs  at  15  or  16  cents 
a  dozen,  and  they  cannot  even  give 
away  their  laying  hens  In  some  cases. 

Good  com  is  going  for  less  than  a  dol- 
lar a  bushel,  and  oats  and  wheat  are  sell- 
ing at  or  below  the  cost  of  production. 

Neither  cattle  nor  hogs  are  bringing 
anything  like  a  fair  price. 

Yet,  the  costs  of  living,  including  in- 
dustrial prices,  credit,  taxes,  and  services, 
continue  to  rise. 

How  long  can  we  continue  on  this 
course  before  we  destroy  the  foundation 
of  family-type  farming  and  ranching? 


Already,  the  last  farm  census  indi- 
cates that  we  are  losing  farms  and  farm 
families  at  the  rate  of  1.200  a  year  in 
South  Dakota. 

And  the  last  business  census  shows 
that  for  every  six  farms  we  have  lost  in 
the  last  5  years,  one  malnstreet  busmess 
has  folded. 

If  we  continue  on  our  present  course, 
we  are  going  to  replace  our  independent 
farmers,  ranchers,  and  businessmen  with 
corporate  ownership. 

I  regard  that  prospect  as  a  dangerous 
economic,  social,  and  moral  challenge 
to  rural  America. 

Indeed,  It  is  a  threat  to  urban  America, 
too,  because  it  means  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  drive  more  and  more  people  out 
of  our  small  towns  and  off  the  farm  to 
be  dumped  into  already'  overcongested 

cities.  ... 

I  plead  for  support  for  the  commodity 
reserve  bill  which  I  recently  introduced 
that  is  designed  to  raise  wheat,  corn,  feed 
grain,  and  soybean  prices  by  pulling  the 
excess  out  of  the  market  and  storing  it 
on  the  farm  or  In  country  elevators  as 
a  public  Investment  in  food  reserves. 

I  also  urge  greater  use  of  eggs  and 
poultry  in  Government  domestic  and  in- 
ternational feeding  programs  as  a  means 
of  improving  prices  and  contributing  to 
better  human  health. 

I  hope  that  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
Representatives  will  get  behind  the  meas- 
ure I  have  introduced  to  which  I  have 
referred.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MoNROKEY]  has  joined  with  me  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  commodity  reserve  bill 
(S.  2617). 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  following 
Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2617 :  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Yotjng  of  North 
Dakota.  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, and  Mr.  Morse.  „,..i. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  BLTRDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  HartI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  jAvrrs], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph],  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Tydings]  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  the  bill  (S.  2648)  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  pay 
the  total  cost  of  a  member's  servicemen's 
group  life  hisurance  during  any  period 
that  such  member  is  serving  in  a  com- 
bat zone. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young  1, 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  , 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coop- 
er]   the    Senator    from    Maine    [Mrs. 
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Smith],  the  Senators  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young  and  Mr.  Lausche],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  2147) , 
which  I  Introduced  on  July  21,  to  mod- 
ernize our  State  and  Federal  meat  in- 
spection programs. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen]  be  added  as  a 
CDsponsor  of  the  bill,  which  I  introduced, 
(S.  2625)  to  amend  the  U.S.  Housing  Act 
of  1937  to  extend  coverage  to  all  classes 
of  low-income  families  in  Indian  areas. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Final  Accounting 
The  Justice  Department  yesterday  released 
final  arrest  and  conviction  figures  on  last 
month's  antiwar  protest  at  the  Pentagon.  Of 
625  adults  arrested,  580  were  convicted  of 
Federal  law  violations.  There  were  58  juve- 
niles arrested,  bringing  the  arrest  total  to 
683. 


NOTICE  CONCERNINa  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Francisco  R.  Santos,  of  Guam,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal,  District  of  Guam,  term  of  4  years, 
vice  Antonio  C.  Baza,  retired. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Wednesday,  November  22,  1967. 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nomination,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  intention  to 
appear  at  any  hearing  which  may  be 
scheduled. 


FINAL  ACCOUNTING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  noted  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  come  up  with  its  final  tabulation 
on  the  number  of  persons  who  were  ar- 
rested during  the  antiwar  demonstra- 
tion at  the  Pentagon  last  month. 

According  to  the  Department,  a  total 
of  683  persons  were  arrested,  of  whom 
58  were  juveniles  and  625  were  adults.  Of 
the  adults.  580  were  convicted  of  Federal 
law  violations. 

I  bring  these  figures  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  because  I  do  not  believe 
that  simply  because  this  demonstration 
is  now  history,  we  can  afford  to  forget 
its  lesson  or  Its  meaning. 

That  so  many  persons  were  arrested — 
and  that  the  percentage  of  convictions 
was  so  high— makes  it  clear  that  this 
demonstration  was  planned  to  foment 
the  maximum  unrest  and  dissentlon. 

Had  the  organizers  of  this  demonstra- 
tion planned  that  it  be  peaceful,  there 
may  have  been  none  of  the  disgraceful 
incidents  and  subsequent  arrests  to 
which  these  figures  bear  clear  and  dis- 
turbing testimony. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Pinal  Accounting"  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


VIETNAM— SPEECH  BY  GENERAL 
MURPHY 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
recently  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  a 
homecoming  banquet  in  Fargo,  N.  Dak., 
in  honor  of  Francis  J.  Beaton,  com- 
mander of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. I  have  known  Commander  Beaton 
for  many  years,  and  was  proud  to  have 
joined  in  honoring  him. 

At  this  banquet,  the  main  speaker  was 
a  native  Fargoan  and  friend.  Gen.  John 
R.  Murphy  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  I  be- 
lieve that  General  Murphy's  discussion 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  will  be  in- 
teresting reading  for  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

It  Is  with  mixed  emotions  that  I  speak  to 
you  today.  Firstly,  my  emotions  are  mixed 
because  I  have  a  sense  of  joy  and  pride  that 
yau  extended  me  an  invitation  to  speak  to 
this  distinguished  gathering  of  fellow  North 
Dakotans,  and  secondly,  I  sense  a  feeling  of 
dismay  since  I  know  my  audience  Is  com- 
posed of  not  only  service  veterans  but  those 
veterans  who  have  suffered  disabling  In- 
juries, while  I  stand  before  you  and  have 
bravely  or  foolishly  chosen  to  discuss  the 
war  in  North  Vietnam.  God  knows  you  have 
had  enough  of  war — three  wars  are  more 
than  enough  for  me  also.  It  ts  my  sincere 
hope  that  I  shall  not  offend  any  listener 
here  today — my  experience  Is  obviously 
orientated  towards  the  United  States  Air 
Force — if  you  are  a  Marine,  Navy,  or  Army 
veteran,  please  do  not  assume  I  deliberately 
slight  your  former  branch  of  the  service. 
My  remarks  must  necessarily  originate  from 
my  own  experience,  therefore  these  remarks 
will  undoubtedly  emphasize  the  Air  Force 
side  of  the  Southeast  Asian  operation.  I 
Intend  to  limit  what  few  remarks  I  make  to 
that  portion  of  the  Southeast  Asian  oper- 
ation north  of  the  so-called  Demilitarized 
Zone — the  line  dividing  North  and  South 
Vietnam. 

Let  me  begin  by  stating  that  I  know  much 
concern  has  been  shown  about  the  quality 
of  our  weapon  systems  utilized  In  this  war. 
From  the  Air  Force  standpoint  we  are  ad- 
mirably prepared  to  prosecute  our  efforts  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  are  Improving  every  day. 
As  a  comparison,  our  tactical  fighters  carry 
as  many  as  eight  750  pound  bombs  against 
flxed  targets  whereas  in  Korea  and  World 
War  n  we  were  generally  limited  to  one 
or  two  bombs.  Now  our  fighters  are  equipped 
with  a  rapid  firing  cannon  of  large  projectile 
size  which  fires  rounds  at  the  rate  of  6,000 
rounds  per  minute.  This  compared  to  the 
cyclic  rate  of  World  War  11  and  Korea  air- 
craft— 250  to  350  rounds  per  minute.  Fur- 
thermore, In  the  control  systems  of  our  air- 
craft are  Incorporated  the  most  sophisticated, 
yet  reliable,  systems  man  can  devise.  By 
means  of  these  control  systems  one  man  can 
monitor  the  gims,  bombs,  tilrborne  radar 
and  missiles  while  continuously  flying  hU 
aircraft  to  and  from  the  target.  In  addition, 
this  pilot  has  cockpit  aids  known  as  a  (1) 
Radar  Homing  and  Warning  Device  and  as  an 


(2)  Eaectronlc  Counter  Measures  System. 
These  devices  provide  him  warning  of  enemy 
radar  directed  guns  or  surface-to-air  missil^ 
and  a  counter  to  these  enemy  guns  and  mis- 
siles.  Proper  utilization  of  these  devices  al- 
lows the  pilot  to  skillfully  evade  enemy 
guns  and  ground  fired  missiles,  .^s  an  exam- 
ple, over  3500  surface-to-air  missiles  have 
been  fired  against  our  aircraft  In  North  Viet- 
nam but  have  accounted  for  only  76  of  our 
alrcreift.  Because  of  the  reliability  of  our 
airborne  radar  Incorporated  In  the  aircraft  » 
we  have  managed  to  destroy  85  MIG  alrcralt 
while  losing  only  25  of  our  own  in  air-to- 
alr  combat.  These  figures,  of  course,  do  not 
Include  the  many  aircraft  of  North  'Vietnam 
which  have  been  destroyed  on  the  ground 
as  a  result  of  our  attacks  vs  their  airfields. 
What  does  this  sophisticated  fire  control 
system  mean  to  you? 

In  simple  words  It  means  that  your  pilots 
operating  over  North  'Vietnam  are  able  to 
accurately  and  precisely  navigate  to  a  target. 
Initiate  precise  combat  tactics,  and  deliver 
the  appropriate  weapons  against  that  target 
In  such  a  fashion  to  neutralize  it  with 
minimum  corollary  damage.  It  may  not  be 
Inappropriate  at  this  time  to  mention  to 
you  my  complete  confidence  in  the  deter- 
mination and  capability  of  our  combat  crews 
to  attack  and  destroy  only  military  targets. 
and  to  assure  you,  as  one  who  has  partici- 
pated in  this  operation,  that  all  combat 
pilots  have  shown  the  highest  degree  of 
skill  and  care  in  minimizing  to  the  greatest 
extent   possible,   any   civilian   casualties. 

This  leads  me  to  a  subject  that  is  very 
near  and  dear  to  my  heart.  I  would  like  to 
say  a  few  words  about  our  combat  pilots 
and  the  airmen  who  maintain  and  support 
the  operation.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  training  one  fully  qualified  com- 
bat pilot  comes  to  $250,000.  As  a  fellow  tax- 
payer I  am  Interested  too  in  what  that  money 
gives  us.  A  number  of  years  ago  I  spent  five 
years  In  the  U.S.AJP.  training  program  and, 
with  the  Improvements  that  have  been  made 
since  that  time,  I  can  testify  to  the  high 
quality  of  that  program.  This  quality  is 
being  demonstrated  every  day  In  North 
Vietnam.  If  there  Is  one  distinguishing 
feature  between  our  pilots  and  those  of  the 
opposing  forces.  It  has  to  be  our  high  quality 
of  training. 

The  high  Incommlsslon  rate  of  our  air- 
craft, great  aircraft  reliability  imder  combat 
conditions,  and  high  utilization  rates  of 
those  aircraft  are  further  testimony  to  the 
exceptional  quality  of  training  given  to  our 
ground  crew  men  who  keep  these  aircraft 
flying.  I  could  stun  up  my  remarks  in  re- 
gard to  our  pilots  and  crew  men  by  stating 
that  the  highest  state  of  morale  exists  in 
our  units  assigned  to  Southeast  Asia.  This 
high  morale  has  developed  outstanding  dis- 
cipline, military  as  well  as  personal.  I  wotild 
have  to  say  that  based  upon  my  personal 
observation  In  three  wars,  your  Air  Forces 
In  Southeast  Asia  are  the  most  highly  moti- 
vated Air  Force  units  this  country  has  ever 
fielded. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  and  unique 
contribution  to  air  operations  In  Southeast 
Asia  Is  the  rescue  force  assigned  and  the  man- 
ner In  which  It  performs  Its  mission.  These 
unselfish  and  courageous  men  have  saved 
over  300  combat  pilots  since  the  war  effort 
began.  For  every  16  combat  crews  only  one 
rescue  man  has  been  lost.  If  you  bear  in 
mind  my  previous  estimate  that  the  train- 
ing cost  for  one  combat  pilot  amounted  to 
$250,000,  you  perhaps  can  appreciate  to  some 
degree  the  value  of  this  rescue  operation. 
But  even  more  Important  to  the  men  who 
fly  our  combat  fighter  aircraft  is  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  rescue  capability  Is  there  and 
wlU  be  activated  to  recover  downed  pilots  In 
spite  of  opposing  fire. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  single  Item  for 
rescue  of  a  downed  airman  Is  his  radios.  Each 
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lint  carries  three  self-contained  battery 
%J.«ted  radios.  When  he  finds  it  necessary 
2f  Piect  from  the  aircraft  the  first  radio 
!^tomatlcally  signals  a  safe  eject  from  the 
!r«Taft  and  successful  parachute  opening. 
Tf^r  landing  the  crew  then  establishes  radio 
7^1  contact  with  the  covering  fighters  who 
Inver  overhead  to  provide  protection.  With- 
m  minutes  a  rescue  flotilla  of  helicopters, 
^  Mcort  aircraft  for  the  helicopters,  ar- 
rive on  the  scene. 

DesDlte  sometimes  Intense  ground  opposl- 
«on  these  hovering  helicopters,  in  the  teeth 
nf  enemy  Are,  perform  the  rescue.  I  must  say 
that  from  mv  14  months  of  close  personal  ob- 
!^-atlon  of  "this  rescue  operation  it  has  pro- 
ved me  the  greatest  source  of  admiration 
Ind  appreciation  of  the  extent  to  vhlch  ded  - 
^ted  officers  and  airmen  -^ill  go  to  save  their 
fTuow  man.  You  mothers  and  fathers  can 
rest  assured  that  the  American  concern  fcr 
Ufe  and  limb  has  not  been  neglected  in  this 
air  operation  In  Southeast  Asia. 

This  country  has  been  very  fortunate  In 
at  least  one  respect  In  Southeast  Asia.  It  has 
found  a  staunch  and  firm  ally.  That  ally  Is 
Thailand.  This  country  considered  by  many 
as  the  next  to  go  If  South  Vietnam  falls. 
has  courageously  provided  us  the  use  of  their 
air  bases  from  which  we  launch  strikes 
aeainst  North  Vietnam  on  an  hourly,  dally, 
ba^'s  This  unwavering  support  is  being  pro- 
vided while  the  first  serious  sign  of  insurgen- 
cv  takes  place  in  their  own  country  In  the 
Northeast  portion  of  Thailand. 

The  united  States  Agency  for  International 
Development  in  conjunction  with  all  other 
United  States  agencies  in  Thailand,  is  assist- 
ing in  whatever  way  is  possible  to  aid  the 
Thais  in  stamping  out  this  insurgency  in 
Northeast  Thailand.  Naturally,  the  Commu- 
nist insurgents  would  have  very  rough 
KOine  in  an  environment  where  there  is  a 
hlEh  degree  of  satisfaction  with  the  central 
government  and  the  standard  of  living  were 
adequate.  A  student  of  history  of  Thailand 
would  readllv  point  out  to  you  this  Is  the 
reason  why  Northeast  Thailand  Is  the  target 
for  insurgent  Communism  today.  Over  40,- 
OOO  North  Vietnamese  live  within  the  area, 
manv  of  whom,  if  not  most,  are  loyal  to 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  It  is  estimated  there  are  pres- 
ently between  1.000  to  2.000  reasonably  well- 
equipped  and  dedicated  and  well-trained 
insurgents  among  the  40.000. 

Our  efforts  to  assist  the  Thai  government 
in  their  internal  counter-insurgency  effort 
has  not  involved  the  United  States  in  any 
way  except  economic  support,  encournge- 
ment  and  advice  where  needed.  We  have  .it- 
tempted  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  villagers 
hy  means  of  medicil  assistance  .ind  instruc- 
tion in  hygiene,  but  our  main  effort  Is  to 
train  the  "Thais  to  follow  this  program  on 
their  own. 

I  would  rke  to  conclude  my  remarks  with 
some  general  statements  which  hopefully 
clarifv  in  vour  minds  some  of  my  reasons 
why  we  are  there  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
what  results  we  have  achieved. 

Firstly.  I  would  like  to  quote  a  remark  of 
General  McConnell's.  Chief  of  Staff,  United 
States  Air  Force 


"It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  na- 
tional objective  in  Southeast  Asia  is,  fi.rst,  to 
help  defeat  the  forces  of  aggression  against 
South  Vietnam  Itself  and.  second,  to  impose 
a  prohibitive  cost  on  No.-th  Vietnam's  sup- 
port of  aggression  while  refraining  from  the 
destruction  of  its  government.  In  the  ac- 
complishment of  both  phases  of  this  ob- 
jective, airpower  has  assumed  a  vital  and 
still  expanding  role  that  has  many  facets. 

Our  interdiction  campaign  against  trans- 
portation routes  through  North  Vietnam 
and  the  so-called  Demilitarized  Zone  has 
proved  Its  effectiveness  by  one  of  the  most 
reliable  of  all  standards— its  effect  on  the 
enemy's  tactics.  I  am  referring  here  to  his 
discontinuance  of  large-scale  military  cam- 
paigns deep  within  the  Interior  of  South 
Vietnam  and  to  his  concentration  of  attacks 


along  the  southern  portion  of  the  DemlUta 
rized  Zone  which  greatly  shorten  his  lines  of 

communication.  This  clearly  indicates  that 
the  enemVs  rate  of  infiltration  has  been 
lield  far  below  the  level  which  he  had 
planned  or  could  otherwise  have  achieved." 
I  am  not  here  to  argue  or  debate  this  issue. 
It  was  not  my  intent  to  explain  or  deny  the 
National  poUcy  In  regard  to  Southeast  Asia, 
but  I  must  admit  a  major  concern  of  mine. 
I  have  spent  over  25  years  in  the  military 
service  subsequent  to  graduation  from  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,  and  I  am 
fully  aware  of  my  untisual  interest  In  and  ap- 
proval of  a  degree  of  discipline  which  does 
not  appear  popular  In  this  country  today. 
Chauvinism  undoubtedly  has  seen  Its  last 
days  and  this  I  applaud,  but  surely  you  can 
allow  me  the  opportunity  to  deplore  what  I 
hope  you  agree  Is  eq-aally  repelling— that  Is 
the  seemingly  tinreasonable  and  emoUonal 
ciety  today.  In  this  regard  I  would  like  to 
quote  Mr.  Cjtus  R.  Vance,  former  Deputy 
conduct  of  dissenters  so  evident  In  our  so- 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

•'In  America  today,"  he  said,  "one  of  the 
greatest  barriers  to  understanding  is  the  very 
nature  of  the  dialogue  which  has  developed 
over  the  issue  of  Vietnam.  It  is  heated  and 
Intolerant.  The  lines,  on  both  sides,  are  too 
sharply  drawn. 

•We  need,  I  think,  to  restore  the  national 
sense  of  balEnce,"  he  continued,  "for  there 
Is  little  enlightenment  in  the  dark  words 
which  pass  back  and  forth  over  a  gulf  of  mis- 
understanding today.  We  can  agree  to  dis- 
aeree  But.  surely,  we  must  all  seek  meaning- 
ful communication  as  a  bridge  to  reasoned 
understanding  and  rational  action. 

"Vietnam  has  been  viewed  too  often  In 
absolutes  of  black  and  white.  The  situation 
Is  not  so  starklv  apparent  as  it  is  sometimes 
painted  bv  the  several  sides  in  the  debate. 
There  are  grav  tones.  The  Issues  are  complex 
and  sometime's  ambiguous."  "This,"  he  con- 
cluded, "is  what  makes  it  difficult  to  discuss 
or  understand  Vietnam." 

It  is  too  easy  to  reject  the  statements  of 
the  former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  since 
obviously  vou  may  very  well  consider  him 
to  have  prejudged  the   case  In  view  of  his 
former  position  in  the  Administration.  Per- 
haps you  feel  that  only  an  Or.ental  can  really 
ludee  the  true  state  of  affairs  in  that  part 
of   the  world,   that   is.  the   Orient.   In   that 
reg.ird  the  Nation  that  has  most  hesitated 
to  commit  itseU  on  any  major  international 
issue  since   World  War  II  Is  Japan.  These 
people,   based   upon  my   close  personal   ob- 
servation of  6  years,  have  studiously  avoided 
committing   themselves  to  one   side  or  the 
other  on  matters  of  International  disagree- 
ment. Ever  since  their  unfortunate  and  ill- 
fated  adventures  in  Southe.^st  Asia,  prior  to 
and  during  World  War  II,  they  have  been 
most  circumspect  in  their  discuss icn  on  an 
international  level  regarding  actions  taking 
place  in  that  portion  of  the  globe.  Perhaps 
then,  it  would  be  significant  to  you  to  point 
out  that  recently  the  Japanese  Prime  Min- 
ister  (Sato)   got  to  the  head  cf  the  matter 
and  said  that  the  United  States  is  right  in 
the  conditions  it  set  for  ending  the  bombing 
in  North  Vietnam.,  and  I  quote: 

"In  any  suspension  of  the  bombing  In 
North  Vietnam  there  should  be  a  firm  assur- 
ance that  it  will  lead  to  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  In  the  south."  And  then  the  Prime 
Minister  said:  "Although  the  United  States 
for  its  own  part  may  wish  for  peace  in  Viet- 
nam, it's  Important  that  such  a  desire  should 
come  from  the  other  side  as  well." 


our  Government's  Vietnam  policies,  a 
vast  majority  of  Americans  support 
President  Johnson  and  the  honorable 
peace  he  is  trjing  to  achieve. 

Support  for  the  President  'was  never 
more  clearly  articulated  than  in  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  published  in  the  Man- 
chester, Vt.,  Journal. 

The  writer  expressed  the  sympathies 
of  all  Americans  when  he  wrote: 


VERMONT  REPUBLICAN  PUBLISHER 
SUPPORTS  PRESIDENT  JOHN- 
SONS VIETNAM  POLICIES 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
reassuring  to  know  that  amidst  the  emo- 
tional demonstrations  directed  against 


I  don't  like  war  and  I  wish  there  were 
some  honorable  means  to  avert  wars.  ...  I 
think  that  too  many  people  who  have  so 
much  to  say  about  what  the  President 
should  or  should  not  do  are  talking  off  the 
top  of  their  heads.  .  . . 

I  am  a  Republican,  but  I  don't  think  that 
the  placing  of  a  Republican  in  the  White 
House  would  change  the  situation  ...  I 
am  stire  that  the  President  is  Just  as  human 
as  any  of  us,  and  he  hates  to  see  lives 
taken— anv  life— Just  as  much  as  you  or  I 
do  But  the  situation  Is  there  and  must  be 
faced  up  to,  and  I  feel  sure  that  he  and  his 
advisors  are  facing  up  to  it  in  Just  the  best 
way  possible,  with  all  the  Information  they 
have  at  their  command. 

Faced  with  a  situation  which  has  been 
faced  bv  three  Presidents,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  has  chosen  to  pursue  a  sane 
middle  course  between  suicidal  escala- 
tion and  mindless  withdrawal. 

This  Is  a  policy  'which  disturbs  some 
Americans;  but  is  approved  by  most 
Americans. 

The  President  does  have  the  best  in- 
formation  available  on   Vietnam. 

He  does  have  some  of  the  best  advisers 
in  the  United  States  at  his  side. 

He  does  hate  the  loss  of  even  one  Ufe 
In  battle. 

Yet  he  must  persevere,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  must  persevere  with  him. 

The  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Man- 
chester. Vt.,  Journal  has  given  us  all 
a  little  lesson  in  poUtical  humility. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ex- 
cellent editorial  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord I  hope  that  many  Americans  will 
read  it  and  ponder  its  meaning  for  our 
troubled  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  am  a  peaceful  man.  I  dislike  altercations; 
I  don't  care  for  arguments.  I  like  to  go  along 
a  peaceable  way  just  as  much  as  I  can.  I 
don't  like  war  and  I  wish  there  was  some 
honorable  means  to  avert  wars. 

I  do  not  like  the  war  (undeclared  war) 
that  Is  going  on  in  Vietnam.  I  heartily  wish 
that  it  might  be  stopped  at  once.  But  I  know 
that  It  cannot,  and  I  have  no  solution  to  offer 
and  I  do  not  approve  of  much  of  the  talk 
about  ending  the  war  by  this  or  that  means. 
I  think  that  too  many  people  who  have 
so  much  to  sav  about  what  the  President 
should  or  should  not  do  are  talking  off  the 
tops  of  their  heads.  They  really  do  not  know 
what  they  are  talking  about,  although  I  am 
sure  that  many  of  them  really  feel  that  they 
do  know. 

I  am  a  Republican,  but  I  don't  think  that 
the  placing  of  a  Republican  In  the  White 
House  would  change  the  situation.  We  might 
wish  that  President  Johnson  would  do  this 
or  that  m  the  situation,  but  we  know  that 
the  President  has  every  shred  of  Informa- 
tion possible  to  have  on  the  situation  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  he  Is  apprised  of  every 
slight  change.  He  has  at  his  beck  and  call  the 
b»st  informed  sUff  it  is  possible  to  assemble. 
Much  of  this  information  is  highly  classified 
and  Is  available  only  to  him.  It  must  be  that 
way  On  that  information  the  President  must 
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base  his  decisions,  and  we  mvLst  be  assiired 
that  the  actions  taken  are  the  beet  at  the 
time  they  are  taken.  And  conditions  change, 
and  change  quickly,  and  these  changes  we 
may  not  even  hear  about. 

I  am  sure  that  the  President  Is  Just  as 
human  as  any  of  us,  and  he  hates  to  see 
lives  taken— any  life— Just  as  much  as  you 
and  I  do.  But  the  situation  is  there  and  must 
be  faced  up  to,  and  I  feel  sure  that  he  and 
his  advisers  are  facing  up  to  It  in  Just  the 
best  way  possible,  with  all  the  Information 
they  have  at  their  command. 

And  I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  all  this  war 
Information  that  Is  viewed  dally  on  the  TV 
screen  Is  doing  us  any  good.  I  think  It  stirs 
people  up  much  more  than  reading  news- 
paper accounts,  or  even  hearing  news  by 
radio. 

PEKING  IS  THE  REAL  ENEMY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
light  of  the  relatively  recent  outcries 
against  Secretary  of  State  Rusk's  views 
on  the  danger  of  the  aggressive  purposes 
and  power  of  mainland  China,  it  is  illu- 
minating to  read  today  the  column  by 
Roscoe  Drummond  in  the  Washington 
Post.  He  cites  recent  statements  by 
Soviet  writer  Hya  Ehrenburg,  Lt.  Gen. 
James  M.  Gavin.  President  Bourguiba  of 
Tunisia,  and  Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan 
Yew  of  Singapore,  all  of  whom  have 
backed  up  the  Secretary  of  State  by  ex- 
pressing, independently,  much  the  same 
view. 

This  remarkable  agreement  by  men  of 
such  varied  background  should  help 
alert  everybody,  as  Mr.  Drummond 
writes,  to  what  is  at  stake  in  Southeast 
Asia  today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Drummond's  column  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

World  Leaders  and  Rcsk  Agree  that 

PEKING  S  THE  REAL  ENEMT 

I  By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

When  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  Soviet 
writer  Ilya  Ehrenburg.  Lt.  Gen.  James  M. 
Gavin.  Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan  Yew  of 
Singapore,  and  President  Hablb  Bourguiba 
of  Tunisia  are  In  agreement — that's  some- 
thing. 

When  they  are  In  agreement,  specifically 
and  In  detail,  about  the  danger  of  the  ag- 
gressive purposes  and  power  of  Red  China — 
that  Is  Indeed  news. 

It  should  help  alert  everybody  to  what  la 
at  stake  In  Southeast  Asia  today. 

This  remarkable  agreement  in  plnpwlntlng 
the  common  peril  has  come  Into  focus  in 
the  past  few  days. 

However  much  they  may  differ  In  their 
reasons  for  reaching  this  conclusion,  these 
five  men  cite  the  same  threat  to  world  peace 
and  describe  that  threat  In  almost  the  same 
words 

Rusk,  Ehrenburg,  Gavin.  Bourguiba.  and 
Ijce  have  each  spoken  separately  at  different 
times  and  under  different  circumstances. 
But  all  sound  exactly  the  same  warning. 

Taken  singly,  the  warning  from  each  of 
these  five  could  conceivably  be  dismissed  as 
having  some  ulterior  motivation.  Taken  to- 
gether, these  warnings  cannot  rationally  or 
safely  be  dismissed. 

Secretary  Rusk,  at  a  recent  press  confer- 
ence, spoke  of  the  danger  of  "a  billion  Chi- 
nese armed  with  nuclear  weapons." 

Mr.  Ehrenburg.  a  leading  Soviet  author  and 
Joumallfit,  talked  with  Harrison  Salisbury  of 
the  New  York  Ttmea  Just  before  Ehrenbvirg 


died  last  siunmer  and  used  almost  exactly 
the  same  words  as  Secretary  Rusk. 

"The  root  of  the  problem,"  Ehrenburg  said, 
"Is  their  population.  They  have  so  many  peo- 
ple and  the  population  continues  to  grow. 
The  larger  China  gets,  the  greater  the  dan- 
ger." 

Gen.  Gavin,  a  critic  of  the  American  de- 
fense of  South  Vietnam,  said  on  "Meet  the 
Press''  Sunday  that  he  agreed  with  Secretary 
Rusk  that  Communist  China  Is  "the  real 
enemv."  He  said  that  "China  Is  the  power 
that  Is  providing  the  means  for  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
to  fight." 

President  Bourguiba,  the  moderate  leader 
of  a  North  African  Arab  nation,  warns  di- 
rectly against  the  danger  of  Red  Chinese 
expansion. 

•China."  he  said  recently,  "has  entered  the 
(cold  war  I  contest  and,  by  Inciting  Hanoi 
to  Intransigence,  it  seeks  nothing  less  than 
to  confound  Its  opposing  Soviet  brother,  and 
to  prove  to  him  that  guerrilla  warfare  can 
get  the  better  of  the  American  army. 

"China  would  then  be  able  to  entertain 
any  hope  and  nothing  would  stop  the  un- 
leashing of  Its  masses  upon  Vietnam,  Asia. 
and  Russia  Itself.  What's  more.  China  would 
assume  the  leadership  of  the  Communist 
world." 

This  is  why  Bourguiba  Joins  in  warning 
that  unchecked  Chinese  expansionism 
threatens  "the  equilibrium  of  the  world." 

This  Is  why  Prime  Minister  Lee  of  Singa- 
pore joins  in  warning  that  unchecked  Chi- 
nese expansionism  Imperils  the  Independence 
of  all  the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
freedom  of  their  260  million  people. 


SUPPORT  FOR  U.S.  ACTION  IN  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  many  points  of  view  expressed  by 
Members  of  Congress  and  others  about 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  For  better  or  for 
worse,  many  of  the  speeches  and  state- 
ments have  dealt  with  the  question  of 
Tightness  or  wrongness  of  American  in- 
volvement. 

An  excellent  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Garden  County  News,  of  Oshkosh,  Nebr.. 
has  come  to  my  attention.  This  letter,  by 
Woodrow  M.  Hedlund,  written  from 
Vietnam,  makes  what  I  regard  as  a  well- 
stated  and  well-reasoned  presentation 
in  relatively  few  words  to  support  what 
our  country"  is  doing  in  Vietnam. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
agree  with  everything  our  Government 
has  done  in  Vietnam,  but  I  think  this 
letter  expresses  well  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  there. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Letters  to  the  Editor 

October  15,  1967. 

Gentlemen:  It  would  seem  that  all  the 
literature  that  we  receive  here  In  Vietnam 
tends  to  show  a  large  split  In  the  feelings 
on  the  popularity  of  what  the  allies  are 
trying  to  achieve  In  Vietnam,  and  why  we 
are  over  here.  Justification  of  these  acts 
In  the  minds  of  the  American  people  Is  rath- 
er ominous.  War  and  destruction  are  not  an 
Ideal  condition  for  a  country  where  we 
cherish  above  all  PEACE.  What  I  hope  to 
show  Is  our  real  reason  for  Vietnam. 

The  role  of  the  military  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  In  the  air  over  the  North  is  not 
particularly  directed  against  a  people  of  any 
race  whether  It  be  Vietnamese.  Cambodian. 


Laotian  or  Chinese,  but  forwardly  and  dj. 
rectly  pointed  at  stopping  Communism.  The 
goal  Is  not  easily  achieved,  as  we  have  found 
to  be  true  in  the  last  20  years.  We  have  also 
found  the  Communist  to  be  an  effective  op- 
ponent  and  dedicated  to  his  cause. 

Looking  back  to  the  early  50's  we  see  a 
similar,  and  I  place  emphasis  upon  the  word 
similar,  because  again  we  were  fightlne 
Communism  but  under  different  conditions 
In  Korea  we  achieved  no  complete  mllltarT 
victory  but  we  did  accomplish  one  large 
thing,  the  Communists  were  stopped  and 
South  Korea  still  remains  a  free  country.  A 
country  that  knows  the  effects  of  the  Com- 
munist and  the  ever  present  threat  that 
shadows  any  free  country.  Korea  has  shown 
Its  feelings  by  sending  two  of  her  finest 
divisions,  the  'Tiger  and  the  White  Horse,  to 
Vietnam    to    help    in    this    conflict. 

Getting  back  to  the  original  topic  and 
Justification  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  let's  look 
at  how  this  conflict  Is  progressing.  Most  of 
the  actual  flghting  has  been  left  to  the 
American  and  allied  forces,  with  a  limited 
number  of  Vietnamese  troops  In  the  field 
Currently  strong  emphasis  has  been  placed 
upon  the  Vietnamese  troops  to  lead  In  the 
pacification  of  the  Vietnamese  people.  This 
delegation  of  duty  may  be  good  and  it  may 
be  bad.  but  one  thing  is  true,  it's  working. 
The  American  troops  in  Vietnam  have  been 
labeled  American  Imperialist.  War  Mongers, 
and  War  Lords,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
there  Is  a  Job  to  be  done  here  and  the  result* 
of  which  we  can  see  a  little  more  nach  day. 
With  the  American  military  kno^iedge, 
equipment,  and  communications  the  effect* 
upon  the  North  and  the  Viet  Cong  are  start- 
ing to  be  rigorously  felt.  The  fact  that  they 
are  no  longer  flghting  the  French  has  become 
quite  evident  and  extremely  costly  to  them. 
Maybe  this  Is  why  some  30,000  of  them  have 
come  over  to  our  side  this  year  alone. 

Tlie  fact  remains  that  the  United  States 
Government  has  not  sent  her  troops  tD  Viet- 
nam for  a  clear  cut  military  victory  but  to 
stop  oppression  by  the  North  and  keep  the 
country  free  to  govern  themselves.  This  op- 
pression takes  varied  forms  from  terrorism 
on  the  village  hamlets,  slaughter  of  the  Viet- 
namese nations,  stealing  of  rice  and  young 
people  for  the  thinning  units.  When  I  speak 
of  young  people  I  refer  to  boys  of  12  being 
Inducted  into  the  Viet  Cong  ranks,  this  is 
not  an  uncommon  practice.  There  Is  also  tax- 
ation of  a  people  already  so  poor  that  they 
cannot  meet  the  basic  needs  of  survival,  and 
of  course  slavery  which  many  Vietnamese 
have  felt  from  their  Viet  Cong  brothers.  The 
United  States  military  has  given  the  people 
food,  clothing,  medicine,  education,  and  a 
safe  place  to  live  In  many  locations  In  Viet- 
nam, but  the  Job  Is  only  started,  and  now 
the  people  are  starting  to  see  for  tliemselves 
the  true  results  In  turn  causing  the  hold 
from  the  North  to  slip,  a  good  sign  that 
maybe  we  are  winning.  Again  I  would  like  to 
stress  that  we  are  here  to  assist  these  people 
and  by  every  means  available  to  us,  even  If 
this  means  an  armed  conflict. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  say  one  thing: 
Peace  as  we  know  It  in  our  country  is  worth 
flghting  for  even  If  we  have  to  do  it  here  in 
Vietnam  or  any  other  country  of  the  world. 
You  may  ask  yourself,  "Why  should  I  care 
about  that  place.  It's  12,000  miles  away  and 
I  don't  owe  them  anything?"  This  Is  not  an 
unfair  question  and  I've  asked  myself  this 
many  times,  but  of  this  I  am  sure.  If  v.-e  don't 
stop  Communism  when  and  where  It  starts. 
life  as  we  know  It  today  and  the  life  we  hope 
to  leave  our  children  will  not  be  the  same,  it 
will  not  exist.  Democracy  will  be  a  meaning- 
less word  and  forgotten  In  time. 
Sincerely. 

WOODBOW  M.  Hedlttnd. 
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SENATOR  RANDOLPH  COMMENDS 
®^IL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 
SSmiSTRATOR  WILLIAMS  ON 
SrniG  NAMED  A  WINNER  OF  THE 
T967  ROCKEFELLER  PUBLIC  SERV- 
CE  AWARD-PRAISES  WILLIAMS^ 
DEVOTION  AND  SERVICE  TO 
NATION 


Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
continually  reminded  of  our  Nation's 
needs  in  resouice  conservation.  Often  we 
fail  to  honor  those  who  are  gallantly 
cprvine  its  cause. 

one  such  person  is  Dr.  Don  Wilhams, 
Administrator  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agn- 

*^  Dr^Williams.  at  a  ceremony  in  Decem- 
ber will  receive  the  coveted  RockefeUer 
pubUc  Service  Award  in  the  field  of  ad- 
ministration and  I  am  convinced  that  a 
more  just  recipient  could  not  be  found. 
He  is  a  servant  to  both  the  rural  and 
urban  population. 

I  speak  from  firsthand  knowledge.  As 
one  deeply  interested  in  resource  conser- 
vation—during my  years  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate— and  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving and  working  with  Don  Williams 
for  most  of  the  14  years  he  has  been  Ad- 
ministrator   of    the    Soil    Conservation 

Service.  ,     .         _    . 

Most  of  the  Federal  legislation  affect- 
ing his  agency  has  come  about  during 
that  period— the  small  watershed  pro- 
gram, the  Great  Plains  conservation 
program,  and  resource  conservation  and 
development  projects.  The  acceptance 
and  success  of  al'  these  programs  attest 
to  his  ability  in  administering  a  truly 
creative  agency. 

In  addition  he  has  broadened  the 
scope  and  effectiveness  of  the  national 
cooperative  soU  survey,  the  snow  survey, 
and  water  supply  forecasting  activity. 

Sensing  the  need  for  a  national  inven- 
tory of  land  use  and  conservation  needs, 
he  undertook  a  survey  in  1957  and  in 
1961  he  published  the  first  authoritative 
report  of  land  conditions,  conservation 
needs,  watershed  potentials,  and  land- 
use  trends  on  the  private  land  of  this 
Nation.  This  extremely  valuable  study  is 
currently  being  broadened  and  updated 
to  better  serve  land  use  planners 
throughout  the  country. 

In  July  of  1964,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
accompanving  Don  Williams  and  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  on 
a  tour  of  conservation  work  In  my  home 
State  of  West  Virginia. 

One  of  the  activities  which  Impressed 
me  most  on  that  trip  was  the  work  being 
done  by  the  West  Virginia  Soil  Conser- 
vation Districts  in  the  reclaiming  of 
strip-mined  areas.  Projects  of  this  nature 
are  of  great  concern  to  me  and  I  well 
remember  remarks  made  by  Don  Wil- 
liams. 

I  Inserted  into  the  July  21, 1964.  Record 
an  excerpt  from  Don  Williams'  statement 
on  that  occasion.  He  said 


areas  by  contracting  with  local  soil  conser- 
vation districts  for  the  uee.  shrub,  grass  and 
legume  planting.  This  work  Is  done  In  con- 
formlty  with  the  requirements  of  the  State 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  as 
plwined  by  the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service 
Excenent  results  have  been  obtained  at 
reasonable  costs.  This  cooperative  and  volun- 
tary approach  benefits  all  concerned  and  may 
well  be  an  example  for  other  States  having 
this  kind  of  problem 


We  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  such 
a  dedicated  and  knowledgeable  man  at 
the  head  of  one  of  our  most  important 
Federal  agencies.  He  richly  deserves  the 
honor  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Rocke- 
feller PubUc  Ser\'ice  Awards  Committee 
and  I  commend  him  for  his  devotion  and 
service. 


West  Virginia  has  taken  the  lead  among 
the  Appalachian  States  in  its  strip  mine 
reclamation  work.  Here  Is  wonderful  evi- 
dence of  cooperation  on  privately  owned 
lands  through  team  effort.  Strip  mine  opera- 
tors are  financing   the   vegetating  of  spoU 


Based  on  this  experience.  I  introduced 
a  bill  in  the  Congress  earlier  this  year. 
S  2040.  which  would  authorize  a  nation- 
wide program  for  assisting  communities 
in  the  prevention  of  water  pollution  from 
sediment.  If  enacted  into  law,  the  pro- 
posed Antisediment  Water  Pollution  Act 

would:  ^         ,         , 

First.  Recognize  that  erosion  of  road- 
sides, streambanks.  and  surface  mines 
is  a  critical  source  of  sediment  causmg 
pollution  of  rivers  and  streams. 

Second.  Recognize  that  State,  local, 
and  private  resources  are  not  adequate 
to  overcome  and  remedy  these  erosion 
damages  to  the  Nation's  water  resources. 
Third  Provide  for  Federal  participa- 
tion and  assistance  in  a  project-type 
program  of  pollution  abatement  from 
sediment  damages  resulting  from  road- 
side erosion  on  existing  State,  county, 
and  public  rural  roads,  from  streambank 
erosion,  and  from  unrestored  surface 
mined  non-Federal  lands. 

Fourth.  Authorize  work  following  the 
development  of  a  mutually  acceptable 
project  plan  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  sponsoring  local  organiza- 
tions. ,  ,  1 
Fifth.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  provide— upon  request  of 
States,  counties,  local  pubhc  agencies  In- 
cludine  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts and  private  nonprofit  agencies- 
technical  assistance  for  developing  a  plan 
on  a  watershed  or  community  basis  for 
controlling  erosion  from  roadsides, 
streambanks,  and  surface  mines. 

Sixth.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  provide  long-term  cost  shar- 
ing agreements  for  installing  planned 
works  of  improvement. 

Seventh.  Require  local  sponsors  to 
projects  to  provide  all  easements  and 
rights-of-away  and  pay  for  at  least  25 
percent  of  the  construction  costs  for 
roadsides  and  streambanks. 

Eighth  Require  local  sponsors  to  op- 
erate and  maintain  installed  works  of 
improvement.  . 

Don  WiUiams  is  anything  but  a  side- 
line observer.  He  has  always  fought  for 
what  he  believes  to  be  in  the  best  mter- 
est  of  the  public  he  serves. 

He  began  his  distinguished  career  with 
SCS  in  1935  as  a  conservation  engineer. 
His  gift  for  organization  and  adniinls- 
tration  soon  became  evident  and  he 
steadily  rose  through  the  ranks,  assum- 
ing more  and  more  responsible  positions, 
until  1953.  when  he  was  appointed  ad- 
ministrator of  SCS. 

Today  Administrator  WilUams  is  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  foremost  admin- 
istrators In  the  resource  conservation 
field  He  has  been  an  ad\-iser  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  17  countries,  including  In- 
dia Turkey,  and  New  Zealand,  on  sou 
and  water  conservation  problems,  pro- 
grams, and  organization. 


DODD  SUBCOMMITTEE  HEARINGS 
ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS 
PROVE  0\^RWHELMING  SUPPORT 
FOR  U.S.  RATIFICATION 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  point  out  to  the 
Senate  that  at  hearings  on  the  Huinan 
Rights  Conventions  on  Forced  Labor. 
PoUtical  Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavery 
before  the  Dodd  Subcommittee  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  a  total 
of  23  witnesses  appeared  to  represent  74 
organizations— composed  of  mUUons  of 
people— and  to  support  Senate  ratifica- 
tion of  these  conventions. 

I  note  too.  that  only  two  witnesses  rep- 
resenting one  organization  appeared  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  to  state  oppo- 
sition. .  „  ., , 
While  the  Senate  on  November  2  dia 
approve  the  Supplementary  Convention 
on  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  it  remains 
a  grievous  disservice  to  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Nations  that  these  other 
Human  Rights  Conventions  have  not  re- 
ceived approval  on  this  floor. 

The  observance  of  these  conventions, 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  would  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  sum  total  ol 
human  freedom.  I  again  point  out  that 
ratification  of  these  conventions  m  our 
country  would  not  require  any  imple- 
mentiiig  legislation  but  would  simply 
represent  an  affirmation  of  our  genuine 
desire  to  universalize  those  rights  which 
now  exist  in  our  land. 

In  the  subcommittee  hearings  some  ol 
the    74    organizations    represented    by 
their  national  leaders  and  spokesmen  in- 
cluded   the    following:    Department    of 
Labor,  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
Americans      for      Democratic      Action. 
American  Baptist  Convention,  American 
Jewish    Committee,    American    Jewi^ 
Congress.  American  Veterans  Commit- 
tee    B'nai    B'rith,    Episcopal    Church, 
American  Roumanian  National  Commit- 
tee,   Friends    Committee    on    National 
Legislation,  General  Board  of  Christian 
Social  Concerns,  Methodist  Church,  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement 
of     Colored     People.     National     Board 
YWCA    National  Community  Relations 
Advisory  Council,  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews,  National  Coun- 
cil   of    Women    of    the    United  States, 
United  Worid  Federalists,  Catholic  As- 
sociation   for    International    American 
Association  of  University  Women,  and 
the  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women. 

I  support  with  all  my  strength  the 
ratification  of  these  human  rights  con- 
ventions. I  feel  that  each  i^  a  very  Im- 
portant agreement  to  which  the  United 
States  should  adhere  In  its  own  Interest, 
aside  from  the  position  of  this  country 
as  a  worid  leader  in  the  area  of  human 
rights.  ^      . 

Once  again  I  urge  the  Senate  to  give 
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Its  advice  and  consent  to  the  Conven- 
tions on  Forced  Labor,  Freedom  of  As- 
sociation, Genocide,  and  Political  Rights 
of  Women. 

THAILAND'S    INCREASED    COMMIT- 
MENT TO  THE  WAR  IN  \T[ETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  report  by  Correspondent  Jack 
Foisie,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  from 
Bangkok  regarding  the  decision  of  the 
Government  of  Thailand  to  Increase  its 
troop  commitment  to  South  Vietnam  to 
a  full  division.  This  is  good  news,  indeed, 
and  is  further  evidence  that  our  allies  In 
Southeast  Asia  realize  the  Importance  of 
the  Vietnam  war  to  them  and  wish  to  do 
what  they  are  capable  of  in  resisting  ag- 
gression. Mr.  Foisie's  report  is  taken  from 
today's  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thail.^nd   To   Put   a   Divisiom   in   Vietnam 
(By  JackFolsle) 

Bangkok.  November  14. — The  Thailand 
government  announced  today  It  will  Increase 
Its  combat  contingent  in  South  Vietnam  to 
a  full  division — about  10.000  to  12,000  men. 
There  are  now  2300  Thais  fighting  alongside 
American  and  Vietnamese  allies. 

The  Increase,  approved  at  a  cabinet  meet- 
ing, raises  Thailand's  contribution  In  the 
Vietnam  struggle  to  third  largest,  behind 
that  of  the  United  States  and  South  Korea. 
It  also  is  certain  to  bring  more  denunciations 
from  Hanoi  and  Peking,  whose  leaders  have 
attacked  the  Thais  for  providing  airfields 
from  which  the  U.S.  Air  Force  does  most  of 
its  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  Thai  military  government  moved  rela- 
tively rapidly  toward  this  major  commitment, 
perhaps  reflecting  the  concern  of  Thai  offi- 
cials over  the  swelling  antiwar  sentiment  In 
the  United  States  and  President  Johnson's 
political  problems  as  he  faces  an  election 
year.  It  Is  known  that  Mr.  Johnson  has 
sought  more  military  support  In  Vietnam 
from  Asian  nations. 

(The  State  Department  In  Washington 
expressed  satisfaction  with  the  Thai  decision. 
Its  spokesman,  Robert  J.  McCloskey,  said 
"the  substantial  contribution  is  further  evi- 
dence of  allied  solidarity  In  supporting  the 
government  of  Vietnam  and  the  security  of 
Southeast  Asia." 

[U.S.  officials  also  confirmed  that  the  V.S. 
is  holding  discussions  with  Thailand  over 
handling  the  Thai  troop  contribution  and 
acknowledged  that  questions  of  Thai  air 
defense  and  the  supply  of  Hawk  ground-to- 
air  missiles  was  being  discussed.) 

The  Thai  cabinet  approval  presumably 
meant  agreement  had  been  reached  with  the 
United  States  over  Increased  military  aid, 
both  for  the  Vietnam-bound  force  and  for 
Thailand's  90,000-man  army. 

U.S.  officials  would  not  disclose  terms  other 
than  to  say  the  new  expeditionary  contin- 
gent would  be  equipped  with  U.S.  weapons 
and  equipment,  as  was  the  Initial  unit. 

The  Thai  announcement  did  not  say  when 
the  new  force  would  be  sent  to  Vietnam.  If 
Infantry  training  follows  the  pattern  of  the 
past,  troops  will  be  combat-ready  In  three 
to  six  months.  U.S.  advisers  assist  In  the 
training. 

The  announcement  did  say  the  division 
would  be  recruited  from  "volunteers."  Al- 
though civilians  volunteered  for  the  original 
unit  sent  to  Vietnam,  only  regular  army  vol- 
unteers were  accepted.  The  unit  has  been  In 
combat  about  a  month  and  has  lost  eight 
dead. 


MAINTENANCE  OF  LAW  AND 
ORDER 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Allan  Shivers,  former  Governor  of  Texas 
and  now  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  recently 
spoke  at  the  annual  dinner  meeting  of 
the  De  Kalb  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Decatur,  Ga.  As  president  of  one  of  the 
largest  business  associations  in  our  Na- 
tion, Governor  Shivers  enjoys  a  unique 
perspective  from  which  to  view  the  work 
of  American  business  on  one  of  our  most 
vital  social  problems  today — that  of 
maintaining  law  and  order. 

In  this  fine  speech  by  Governor 
Shivers,  he  reviews  what  he  believes  to 
be  some  of  the  basic  reasons  for  the  up- 
surge in  crime  and  civil  disorder  in  our 
country,  and  tells  of  efforts  by  the  busi- 
ness community  to  help  alleviate  social 
problems  found  in  slum  ai-eas.  The  for- 
mer Governor  states  that  business  leaders 
are  providing  more  job  training  and  job 
opportunities  to  those  in  the  ghettos  and 
are  devising  new  techniques  to  help  ease 
the  transition  from  slum  life.  These  ef- 
forts by  business  are  Indeed  commend- 
able, and  I  wish  to  bring  Governor 
Shiver's  address  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Let's  Cool  It 

A  plain  fact  of  life  today  is  that  we  Amer- 
icans are  venturing  onto  streets  of  many  of 
our  large  cities  with  about  the  same  risks  and 
apprehensions  ns  our  forebears  had  when 
they  chanced  near  San  Francifco's  Barbary 
Coast. 

Or  onto  lower  Canal  Street  In  New  Orleans 
when  Lafltte's  buccaneers  were  in  town. 

The  probabilities  of  getting  robbed,  as- 
saulted or  engulfed  in  a  riot  have  never  been 
more  widespread  than  they  are  now,  in  this 
advanced  day  of  our  social  progress.  Accord- 
ing to  the  FBI,  five  major  crimes  axe  com- 
mitted every  minute:  a  murder,  forcible  rape 
or  assault  to  kill  happens  every  two  minutes. 

This  crime  wave  Is  growing  steadily  worse 
and  occasionally  getting  out  of  hand.  Mass 
insurrection  is  being  preached,  and  the  ad- 
vocates not  only  roam  free;  they  go  on  tele- 
vision to  condemn  and  threaten  law  abiding 
citizens. 

Our  police  forces  are  getting  military  In- 
struction and  battle  equipment. 

Businesses  in  some  robbery-ridden  areas, 
among  them  a  bank  in  the  nation's  capital, 
have  closed  down  because  of  prohibitive  In- 
surance costs. 

The  federal  government  even  condones 
some  types  of  crime  by  selling  tax  stamps  to 
those  who  violate  certain  laws. 

If  all  this  seems  to  make  too  much  of  the 
matter,  then  let  us  ask  ourselves  what  better 
treatment  we  can  expect  from  historians 
when  they  get  around  to  telling  the  story  of 
1967  America. 

Crime  Is  our  national  disgrace,  and  if  we 
are  to  keep  It  from  becoming  a  national  dis- 
aster as  well,  we  must  recognize  the  new  na- 
ture of  our  problem  and  find  more  suitable 
remedies.  It's  up  to  us,  the  responsible  citi- 
zens, to  do  this,  because  the  arm  of  the  law 
has  been  twisted  out  of  Joint  by  some  popu- 
lar new  notions  about  Justice  and  obedience. 

Law  enforcement  authorities,  by  and  large, 
are  doing  the  best  they  can.  but  they  cant 
fight  the  dangerous  ideas  and  human  frus- 
trations Involved  in  the  root  causes  of  this 
crime  wave.  That  part  is  up  to  us,  and  let  me 
get  ahead  of  myself  for  Just  one  moment  to 


say  that  In  many  cities,  under  business  lead- 
ership,  a  promising  new  approach  is  beine 
taken  to  the  whole  crime-related  area  of 
human  problems. 

I  could  stand  here  all  day  discussing  the 
causes  of  crime  and  still  not  cover  some  of 
those  you  already  know  about.  So  I  will  re!er 
only  to  two  basic  questions:  How  do  people 
dare  commit  so  many  more  crimes  today? 
And  why  do  so  many  more  people  want  to 
do  so? 

One  big  reason  why  they  do  it  !s  apparent. 
Any  policeman  can  tell  you  all  about  it.  The 
police  have  been  shackled  in  their  own  hand- 
cuffs  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  its  zea! 
for  protecting  criminals'  rights. 

In  several  landmark  decisions  the  court  has 
made  it  lmp>ossible  for  police  to  question  sus- 
pects without  their  consent:  or  to  hold  them 
as  long  as  24  hours  in  order  to  gather  evi- 
dence before  arraignment:  or  to  obtain  search 
warrants  on  the  kind  of  evidence  that  has 
always  sufficed  in  the  past,  but  is  now  ruled 
out  as  "hearsay." 

The  Supreme  Court  Itself  has  not  hesitated 
to  order  confessed,  dangeroxis  criminals 
turned  loose  on  society  t^3  make  its  points. 
A  rapist  named  Andrew  Mallory,  involved  in 
one  test  case,  went  out  and  raped  again  A 
convicted  murderer.  Danny  Escobedo.  who 
was  freed  in  the  police  questioning  decision, 
was  indicted  twice  in  one  recent  week  on 
federal  narcotics  charges.  But  the  great  bulk 
of  the  mischief  has  been  done  in  courts  and 
police  departments  all  over  the  country 
which  are  bound  by  the  high  court's  rulings. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  it  would  scarcely 
be  true  to  say  that  we  have  a  run.away  Su- 
preme Court.  If  that  were  the  case  our  Con- 
gressional and  Constitutional  remedies  would 
be  clear.  But  there's  more  to  It  than  that. 
The  court's  brand  of  justice  represents  a 
trend  in  public  opinion  which  crops  up  In 
other  places.  New  York  State  has  just  for- 
bidden Its  policemen  to  shoot  criminals 
fleeing  the  scenes  of  crimes.  Police  may  shoot 
only  to  prevent  certain  crimes  from  being 
committed,  but  not  after  the  crl.me  is  over. 
We  are  contending  with  a  theory  that  It  is 
better  for  lO.OOO  guilty  to  go  unpunished 
than  one  Innocent  person  to  be  punished 

This  is  an  idealistic  concept  of  justice  that 
we  learned  mainly  from  literature,  as  when 
we  debated  in  school  the  nature  of  the  wrongs 
imposed  on  Captain  Dreyfus  of  the  French 
army,  or  on  the  Actional  British  seaman, 
Billy  Budd.  We  pride  ourselves  In  thinking 
that  such  things  can't  happen  In  our  time, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  Is  finding  legalistic 
ways  to  make  sure  they  don't.  So  the  one 
person  who  might  be  Innocent  along  with 
the  10,000  who  certainly  aren't,  are  all  grant- 
ed amnesty  In  honor  of  our  advance  in  civ- 
Ulzation. 

The  trouble  Is.  we  aren't  hearing  very  well 
the  cries  for  Justice  from  all  the  victims  of 
the  guilty  10.000.  In  New  York  City  a  mother 
confessed  that  she  taped  her  little  boy's 
mouth  shut  so  he  couldn't  yell  and  then  beat 
him  to  death  with  a  broomstick  and  a  rub- 
ber hose,  and  she  went  free  because  the  po- 
lice questioned  her  before  advising  her  of 
her  rights.  Let's  hope  we  don't  have  to  wait 
for  a  novelist  to  come  along  and  make  a 
Billy  Budd  out  of  that  little  boy  before  we 
wake  up. 

Why  do  they  commit  more  crimes?  Be- 
cause their  chances  of  getting  away  with  it 
were  never  so  good.  A  big  part  of  the  reason 
at  least.  Is  that  simple. 

As  to  why  so  many  more  persons  want 
to  commit  crimes  today,  there  is  also  an 
apparent  reason.  Large  groups  of  our  people 
are  being  Incited  to  crime.  Demagogues  are 
stirring  up  the  disadvantaged,  so  many  of 
whom  are  crowded  almost  hopelessly  into 
dismal  big  city  ghettos,  where  they  are  easy 
prey  to  promises  that  arouse  their  false  ex- 
pectations or  to  appeals  to  reckless  behavior. 

Now  I  do  not  have  the  civil  rights  question 
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,„  mind  at  all.  I'm  talking  about  law  and 
island  nothing  else.  I  am  talking  about 
S^lame  concern  we  would  have  If  we  were 
?JimB  with  a  modern  version  of  draft  riots 
la^hlskey  rebellion.  I'm  talking  about  the 
Vt  that  the  nation  cannot  survive  without 
«^n«:t  for  law.  We  couldn't  possibly  have 
Sh  police  to  suppress  crime  If  the  peo- 
rt.  wouldn't  voluntarily  obey  the  laws.  Look 
how  prohibition  failed!  Think  what  would 
J^ppen  if  everyone  suddenly  decided  to  Ig- 

"^°;?rd?nt  Johnson,  in  discussing  the  Watts 
rioVln  Los  Angeles,  said  this:  "A  rioter  with 
TMolotov  cockUll  m  his  hands  Is  not  flght- 
me  for  clvU  rights  any  more  than  a  Klans- 
ZL  with  a  sheet  on  his  back  and  a  mask  on 
^face  They  are  both  .  .  .  lawbreakers,  de- 
Jttovers'  of  Constitutional  rights  and  liber- 
ties   and  would  ultimately   destroy   a   free 

*Trhave  of  course,  the  armed  force  neces- 
sary to  suppress  any  number  or  size  of  out- 
breaks that  could  possibly  be  Imagined  under 
nresent  conditions,  and  no  one  doubts  that 
fhls  force  would  be  used  If  necessary. 
We  also  have  laws  against  sedition  and  stlr- 
nne  up  riots,  and  we  can  be  sure  authorities 
will  get  around  to  enforcing  them.  There 
are  however,  subtler  forms  of  demagoguery 
that  can  not  be  dealt  with  so  easily. 

For  examole,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
civil  rights  "leaders,  who  Is  classed  as  a  mod- 
erate urges  his  followers  to  commit  "non- 
violent disobedience."  He  tells  them  there  is 
no  mora!  guilt  in  breaking  a  law  as  a  means 
of  protesting  injustice,  if  they  are  willmg  to 
nav  the  law's  consequences.  This  Is  leading 
to' a  form  of  selective  obedience,  in  which 
oeoDle  are  deciding  for  themselves  which  laws 
thev  will  obev,  and  they,  by  their  disobedi- 
ence are  contributing  to  the  crime  wave. 

And  so.  for  that  matter,  are  teachers  who 
strike  in  violation  of  the  law  and  clergymen 
who  lie  down  in  the  streets  and  have  to  be 
caned  off  to  Jail. 

Quite  clearlv,  some  widely  accepted  new 
attitudes  are  required  to  deal  with  crime.  We 
must  all  make  adjustments.  The  criminal 
now  gets  all  our  attention.  The  soij  stories 
are  .all  about  him.  usually  about  his  blighted 
background;  and  society  is  made  to  share  in 
his  guilt.  We  expect  the  murder  victim's  obit- 
uarv  to  be  merely  factual  and  dull.  There 
never  Is  anv  mention  of  our  loss  of  h:s  com- 
panionship: his  talents,  or  the  achievements 
he  might  have  contributed  to  society.  We 
have  got  to  straiehten  out  our  thinking  about 
the  riehts  of  those  10,000  guilty  who  are  being 
turned  loose  deliberately. 

Another  part  of  the  problem  is  to  over- 
come the  miseries  and  hopelessness  that 
make  the  ghettos  natural  breeding  grounds 
of  crime,  and  this  is  the  Job  many  business 
leaders  are  now  tackling.  Their  progress  is 
the  newest  development  in  the  great  urban 
crisis. 

It's  an  enormous  problem.  Almost  half — 47 
per  cent — of  slum  families  are  on  relief.  A 
million  unemployed  are  concentrated  in  the 
slums  of  our  20  L.rgest  metropo!it.an  areas 
and  most  of  these  are  classed  as  unemploy- 
ables.  They  haven't  enough  education  or  mo- 
tivation to  qualify  for  available  Job  training. 
To  make  a  dent  in  this  hard  core  of  need, 
businessmen  are  having  to  devise  entirely 
new  forms  of  help,  and  they  must  offer  it 
convincinglv  because  they  are  competing 
with  the  appeals  of  demagogues  who  preach 
the  lawless  way  out. 

So  we  now  see  Job  recruiting  stations  set 
up  in  the  slums,  offering  opportunities  for 
part-time  work  and  part-time  study.  Work 
projects,  even  in  such  highly  exacting  Indus- 
tries as  aerospace,  are  being  broken  down  into 
simple  components  so  that  some  of  the  work 
can  be  performed  with  minimum  skills.  The 
McDonnell  Douglas  Corporation  In  St.  Louis, 
which  makes  the  Mercury  space  capsule,  has 
started  accepting  high  school  dropouts  for 
training  In  these  simplified  Jobs. 
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To  help  ease  the  transition  from  slum  life 
some  companies  provide  "buddy"  services  to 
recruits  on  the  Job.  and  counseling  on  such 
personal  matters  as  medical,  debt  and  trans- 
portation problems. 

In  Houston  there  Is  a  training  center  op- 
erated by  private  enterprise  which  takes  hard- 
core unemployed  and  leads  them  one  step  at 
a  time  through  a  full  corrective  prograrn. 
These  persons,  who  have  been  habitual  fail- 
ures, are  given  remedial  education,  social 
skills,  pre'.ocational  tr.iining  with  private 
counseling,  and  eventual  on-the-job  train- 
ing and  job  placement. 

The  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce  teamed 
up  with  Nefn-o  leaders  to  sponsor  a  program 
known  as  JET— jobs,  education  and  train- 
ing—which places  unemployed  persons  on 
jobs  and  provides  them  with  two  hours  a  day 
of  tutoring. 

The  Omaha  Chamber  called  its  project 
YES — youth  employment  services. 

In  Newark,  New  Jersey,  a  bi-raci.al  Job 
training  and  placement  program  Is  handled 
by  a  Business  Industrial  Coordinating  Coun- 
cil 

'This  tvpe  of  effort  is  spreading  rapidly  with 
financial  support  from  the  federal  NUnpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  funds. 

Innovations  are  being  introduced  by  indi- 
vidual companies.  Carson,  Pirie  and  Scott,  a 
Chicago  department  store,  has  a  work-study 
program  under  which  high  school  dropouts 
spend  two  days  a  week  on  the  Job  and  three 
davs  in  school. 

Long  before  President  Johnson  announced 
the  test  program  of  federal  support  for  busi- 
nesses Willing  to  locate  or  expand  in  the 
ghettos  the  Aerojet  General  Corporation  set 
up  a  small  tent-making  subsidiary  in  the 
riot-torn  Watts  area  of  Los  Angeles,  using 
labor  from  the  neighborhood.  Its  a  going  en- 
terprise and  has  been  expanded  to  several 
times  Its  original  size.  ,  ^    „.    >.»,» 

Business  is  bringing  more  than  Jobs  to  tne 
ghettos.  It's  bringing  understanding  and  en- 
couragement. Bv  being  so  thorough  and  en- 
terprising in  its  approach,  it's  clearly  showing 
a  determination  to  help,  and  this,  I  think, 
win  account  for  much  of  the  success. 

Jobs  alone  can't  prevent  crime.  But  they 
can  reduce  poverty  and  relieve  the  ghetto 
pressures.  Anv  businessman  or  anyone  else 
helping  to  bring  Jobs  closer  to  the  disad- 
vantaged is  serving  the  cause  of  an  orderly 

socictv. 

As  for  dealing  with  the  rest  of  the  crime 
problem,  the  citizen  will  do  well  to  remember 
what  President  Eisenhower  said  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

•■The  clearest  way  to  show  what  the  rule 
of  law  means  to  us  In  everyday  life,"  he  said. 
••Is  to  recall  what  has  happened  when  there 
Is  no  rule  of  law  .  .  .  the  dread  knock  on  the 
door  in  the  middle  of  the  night." 


THE  TERRITORIAL  SEA  AND  FISH 
ING   INTERESTS 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  remark- 
able progress  has  been  made  toward  in- 
ternational agreement  on  many  aspects 
of  the  law  of  the  sea.  In  the  four  law 
of  the  sea  conventions  which  came  out 
of  the  Geneva  Conferences  of  1958  and 
1960  some  80  items  of  the  international 
law  of  the  sea  were  codified.  All  four  of 
these  conventions  have  finally  come  Into 
force  The  Convention  on  Fishing  and 
Conservation  of  the  Living  Resources  of 
the  High  Seas  was  the  last.  It  entered 
into  force  on  March  20,  1966. 

Despite  this  good  work,  however,  there 
still  remains  one  of  the  most  vital  prob- 
lems of  the  law  of  the  sea.  and  one  which 
greatlv  affects  the  fishing  interests  of 
various   nations,   including    ours.   That 


still  unsolved  problem  is  concerned  with 
the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea. 

The  Fisheries  Convention,  as  It  is 
popularly  called,  had  to  do  with  con- 
servation. The  High  Seas  Convention 
covers  the  waters  beyond  the  territorial 
sea.  But  the  territorial  sea  itself  is  still 
to  be  defined  as  to  its  width.  Herein  lies 
the  trouble.  For  although  the  fishing  in- 
dustries are  covered  so  far.  that  is,  the 
fisherman  of  all  countries  can  "roam  the 
seven  seas  "  and  drop  their  nets  therein, 
they  must  stay  beyond  the  boundaries  set 
by  "each  nation  s  claim  to  its  territorial 

■What  should  be  the  breadth  of  the  ter- 
ritorial sea?  This  problem  is  itself  a  mul- 
tiple one.  There  are  various  aspects  of 
international  law,  navigation,  defense  se- 
curltv,  air  space  for  overfly,  customs, 
and,  probably  most  complicated  of  all. 
of  fisning.  which  must  be  considered  in 
settling  upon  the  width  of  the  territorial 
sea  which  each  nation  might  find  it  ex- 
pedient and  reasonable  to  claim.  Small 
wonder  that  common  agreement  among 
the  nations  has  not  yet  bc-en  reached. 

Yet  some  agreement  must  be  reached. 
That  fishing  conservation  has  been 
agreed  upon  to  a  remarkable  degree  is 
indeed  encouraging.  But  fishing  interests 
as  a  livelihood  continue  to  be  plagued  by 
disputes  over  the  extent  of  the  territorial 
sea  and  the  contiguous  zone.  The  claims 
of  some  states  are  far  from  reasonable 
as  the  Convention  of  the  High  Seas  says 
they  should  be.  'With  little  "regard  to 
the' interests  of  other  states  in  their  ex- 
ercise of  the  freedom  of  the  high  seas"— 
I  quote  that  convention— several  South 
American  states  have  laid  claim  to  a  ter- 
ritorial sea  or  contiguous  zone  for  fish- 
ing which  extends  to  200  miles  beyond 
their  coasts. 

Since  that  claim  was  made,  American 
fishermen    who    had    habitually    made 
their  living  from  their  journeys  to  the 
high  seas  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean 
have  been  captured,  fined,  their  boats 
seized  and,  in   some  instances,  confis- 
cated. This  has  happened  because  on  the 
open    seas    they    may    have    wandered 
within  200  miles  of  the  coasts.  Without 
being  a  seafarer  one  wonders  how  even 
an  expert  navigator  could  know  when  he 
was  trespassing  across  an  invisible  line 
200  miles  out  from  a  jagged  coastline. 
Most  coasts  are  deeply  Indented,  with  no 
regularitv.  and  often  subject  to  change 
bv  the  washing  waves.  How  could  a  fish- 
erman know?  Yet  even  if  he  did  know. 
200  miles  Is  by  any  standard  unreason- 
able. 

The  International  Law  Commission  of 
the  United  States,  in  preparation  for  the 
Conferences  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea. 
reached  the  conclusion  that  although 
international  practice  is  not  uniform  as 
regards  delimitation  of  the  territorial 
sea  it  nevertheless  considers  that  inter- 
national law  does  not  permit  an  exten- 
sion of  the  territorial  sea  beyond  12 
miles.  In  its  view,  the  far-reaching  claims 
of  the  Latin  American  countries  jeopard- 
ize the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the 
seas.  Also.  In  the  Convention  on  the  Ter- 
ritorial Sea  and  Contiguous  Zone,  as 
adopted,  in  article  24  It  Is  stat«d  that 
the  contiguous  zone  for  customs,  fiscal, 
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sanitary,  and  Immigration  purposes  shall 
not  exceed  12  miles. 

Obviously  there  is  a  need  for  agree- 
ment with  regard  to  the  fisheries  In- 
terests. Another  conference  would  seem 
to  be  in  order. 

Although  at  the  conferences  held  at 
Geneva  in  1958  and  1960  no  accord  was 
reached,  an  effort  was  made  to  find  a 
basis  of  agreement  smiong  the  divergent 
opinions  as  to  what  the  breadth  of  the 
territorial  sea  should  be.  Some  progress 
was  made  toward  a  compromise  which  it 
was  thought  might  lead  to  some  future 
agreement.  A  6-mile  territorial  sea  plus 
a  6-mile  contiguous  fishing  zone  was 
suggested. 

And,  although  It  was  rejected,  it  did, 
no  doubt,  have  its  effect  upon  the  later 
action  of  a  number  of  countries,  which 
have  imilaterally  and  multilaterally 
adopted  12-mile  limits  for  fishing  since 
the  conference.  In  1964,  some  of  the 
greatest  maritime  nations,  including  the 
United  Kingdom,  became  party  to  an  in- 
ternational agreement  calling  for  a  6- 
mile  exclusive  fishery  limit  plus  a  contig- 
uous 6-mile  fishing  zone — with  certain 
"historical"  exceptions.  This  was  the 
European  Fisheries  Convention,  London, 
1964.  signed  by  12  countries  of  Europe. 

Also,  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States  have  taken  unilateral  action  to 
extend  their  fishery  limits  to  12  miles. 
At  the  same  time  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States  and  also  Great  Britain 
have  announced  that  for  other  purposes 
they  still  adhere  to  the  3-mile  limit  of  the 
territorial  sea. 

On  this  point  alone,  then,  the  confer- 
ences would  have  proved  useful.  When 
we  consider  also  the  amazing  number 
of  points  on  which  accord  was  reached, 
especially  in  1958,  on  the  law  of  the 
sea,  we  are  encouraged  to  plead  for  an- 
other try  at  wider  agreement  among  the 
countries  of  the  world  on  a  territorial  sea 
limit.  Already  the  method  of  measure- 
ment, no  matter  how  complicated,  has 
been  agreed  upon,  in  the  Territorial  Sea 
Convention. 

More  strongly,  however,  are  we  urged 
on  to  call  for  such  a  conference  by  the 
immediate  needs  of  our  fishermen.  Their 
frustrations  and  harassment  must  cease. 
Their  seizures  are  intolerable.  The  U.S. 
Government  has  had  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  a  number  of  its  citizen  fishermen.  This 
aid  is  only  right;  but  it  should  not  be 
necessary.  To  some  It  may  seem  that  only 
a  small  segment  of  the  population  is  af- 
fected. But  no  matter  how  small,  the  sit- 
uation is  very  serious. 


A  BUSY  MAN 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  I  placed  in  the  Record  an  excel- 
lent statement  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  MetcalfI  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  con- 
cerning proposed  freight  rate  increases 
which  would  bear  most  heavily  on  agri- 
culture. 

I  have  just  come  across  an  editorial 
entitled  "A  Busy  Man,"  published  in  the 
November  issue  of  Rural  Electrification, 
which  lauds  Senator  Metcalf  for 
speeches  he  had  made  recently  In  regard 


to  electric  power  rates  and  the  electrical 

power  industry. 

The  caption  of  the  editorial  appro- 
priately describes  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. Few  of  us  are  working  more  dili- 
gently in  areas  of  public  interest  than 
Senator  Metcalf. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

A  Busy  Man 

Benjamin  Franklin  Is  perhaps  the  most- 
quoted  man  produced  by  this  country  of  ours. 
If  he  said  everything  he's  quoted  as  saying, 
he  must  have  been  talking  in  his  sleep  part 
of  the  time.  And  most  of  the  things  he's  said 
to  have  said  contain  the  seeds  of  wisdom. 
Today  there's  a  man  In  the  U.S.  Senate 
much  like  Ben  Franklin  .  .  .  loaded  with 
"quotes,"  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
electric  power  Industry. 

He's  Lee  Metcalf,  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana who  has  co-authored  a  book  about 
"Overcharges"  which  has  won  him  no  friends 
In  the  commercial  utility  industry.  He's  the 
man  who  lifted  a  line  from  power  company 
ads,  "Investor-Owned  Utilities,"  and  applied 
the  Washington  penchant  for  alphabetizing 
to  come  up  with  "The  IOU"s.  This,  too.  hasn't 
won  him  many  friends  among  power  com- 
pany executives. 

To  a  great  extent,  the  power  company 
people  have  met  Metcalfs  efforts  in  stony 
silence,  with  only  an  occasional  whimper  of 
refutation. 

Maybe  they  figure  If  they  Ignore  him,  he'll 
go  away. 

But  Lee  Metcalf  Is  not  the  going  away 
kind.  He  keeps  probing  and  needling  and 
digging  and  coming  up  with  Interesting  little 
tidbits  about  the  power  companies. 

That  wouldn't  be  so  bad  from  the  power 
company  standpoint  if  he  didn't  keep  In- 
sisting on  talking  about  them. 

Like  one  power  company  representative 
who  said  utilities  live  in  a  goldfish  bowl,  they 
have  nothing  to  hide,  that  all  their  actlrttles 
are  out  in  the  open  lor  everybody  to  see. 
Senator  Metcalf  disagrees. 

Out  at  Des  Moines,  during  a  speech  In 
September,  the  Senator  said:  "Utilities  pro- 
fess that  they  live  In  a  goldfish  bowl.  Noth- 
ing is  further  from  the  truth,  however.  They 
move  quietly  and  efficiently  to  kill  off  studies 
of  their  operation. 

"You  can't  find  out  who  owns  power  com- 
panies. 

"You  can't  find  out  who  Is  on  their  pay- 
roll. 

"You  can't  find  out  the  details  on  how  they 
spend  the  money  they  collect  from  their 
captive  customers." 

If  you  don't  believe  the  Senator's  charges, 
Just  try  to  find  out  those  things  he  men- 
tioned. 

And  one  of  the  lOU's  favorite  ploys  is  to 
talk  about  how  bad  Federal  power  projects 
are,  how  they're  leading  America  down  the 
primrose  path  to  socialism,  and  how  cheap 
Federal  power  and  electric  co-ops  are  about 
to  put  them  out  of  business.  They  use  this 
angle  in  attacking  the  preference  clause  In 
Federal  power  legislation. 

But  what  does  the  Senator  say  about  this 
In  a  speech  In  Maine? 

"In  actual  practice  .  .  .  private  Industry 
and  private  utilities  buy  one-third  of  the 
output  of  the  Federal  power  plants.  They 
obtain  almost  three  times  as  much  of  the 
Federally-produced  power  as  all  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives  together." 

Now.  back  to  that  Des  Moines  speech.  Sen- 
ator Metcalf  says  that  power  companies  are 
very  nearly  an  arm  of  government. 

"Let  me  point  out  first  that  utility  cor- 
porations are  more  like  government  than 
like  free  enterprise  businesses. 


"They  have  boundaries.  Just  as  states  and 
nations  do. 

"Both  governments  and  utilities  are  em- 
powered to  require  public  payments,  the  one 
through  taxes,  the  other  through  rates. 

"Neither  utilities  nor  governments  go 
broke.  They  simply  adjust  the  rates  or  taxes, 
or  Increase  the  debt. 

"Utility  corporations  have  one  of  the  most 
powerful  rights  of  government,  the  right  ol 
eminent  domain. 

"Also,  unfortunately,  public  officials  and 
utility  officials  are  often  the  same  people.  A 
number  of  legislators  have  been  retained  by 
utilities,  in  some  states,  despite  the  conflict 
of  Interest." 

Senator  Metcalf  docs  not  say  these  things 
because  he's  "against"  the  power  companies, 
nor  do  rural  electrics  nurture  such  an  atti- 
tude. It  is,  rather,  that  there  exists  a  natural 
distrust  of  placing  absolute  control  of  any 
human  necessity  in  the  hands  of  one  per- 
son or  one  organ  l2atlon. 

In  one  of  his  most  quotable  quotes,  Sen- 
ator Metcalf  put  it  this  way:  "Whoever  has 
a  monopoly  on  electricity,  communic.-itlons 
and  water  has  a  monopoly  on  the  precious 
Ingredients  of  civilization." 

Benjamin  Franklin  would  probably  have 
said  it  something  like  that. 
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ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  PEARSON  AT 
SYMPOSIUM  ON  THE  SCIENCE 
AND  TECHNOLOGY  OF  RESIDUAL 
INSECTICIDES 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently had  the  opportunity  of  addressing 
a  group  of  scientists  and  government  ad- 
ministrators at  a  symposium  on  the  sci- 
ence and  technology  of  residual  in- 
secticides on  the  subject,  "The  Role  of 
Scientific  Information  in  Public  Policy: 
"With  Emphasis  on  Pesticides  and  Public 
Policy." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
statement,  delivered  October  26.  1967,  at 
Gaithersburg.  Md..  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The    Role    of    Scientific    Information    in 

PT-BI.IC  Policy:  Wrrn  Emph.\sis  on  Pesti- 
cides   AND    Public    Policy 
(Statement  by  Senator  James  B.  Pearson  at 

Svmposium  on  Science  and  Technology  of 

Residual    Insecticides,   Gaithersburg.  Md,, 

October  26.  1967) 

In  my  remarks  this  evening  I  do  not  Intend 
to  talk  about  the  technical  aspects  of  pesti- 
cides because  I  am  a  lawyer  and  a  politician, 
net  a  scientist.  Nor  am  I  going  to  talk  about 
the  importance  of  residual  pesticides  in 
American  agriculture  In  the  past  or  their 
potential  importance  in  world  food  produc- 
tion in  the  future.  All  of  you  know  how  great 
are  the  world  food  needs  and  most  of  you 
know  with  far  greater  precision  than  I  the 
part  that  pesticides  will  play  in  assuring 
adequate  food  supplies  for  the  world's  popu- 
lation in  future  years.  Rather.  I  want  to  talk 
generallv  about  the  role  that  scientists  and 
scientific  information  play  In  the  public 
policy  m.'iklng  process,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  public  policy  of  pesticide  pro- 
duction and  use. 

My  remarks  will  be  organized  around  three 
points:  First,  a  statement  as  to  why  we  must 
have  a  public  policy  regarding  the  produc- 
tion and  use  of  pesticides  and  an  identifica- 
tion of  some  of  the  factors  affecting  the  mak- 
ing of  this  policy;  second,  a  review  of  the 
work  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Reor- 
ganization which  made  an  extensive  study 
of  the  whole  pesticide  question;  third,  I  will 
conclude  with  some  remarks  about  the  re- 


^nslbllltles  of  the  scientific  community  In 
^Satlonshlps  with  policy  makers  and  the 

''"now  the  reason  we  have  public  policies 
-ilrrfine  the  production  and  use  of  pesti- 
'!!!;  is  very  simple,  but  worth  stating  be- 
f^e  we  proceed  any  further:  Chemical  pesU- 
^^L  km  pests  because  they  are  toxic  and 
S^Ause  they  are  toxic  some  are  also  poten- 
SSTcapable  of  causing  illness  and  even 
S«th  in  people  and  non-target  wUdllle. 
nm  while  the  development  of  and  use  of 
fhemlcal  pesticides  has  produced  Immeas- 
Sle  benefit-  ^^^  potential  Ixazard  en- 
«iied  in  their  use  means  that  the  public 
toterest  requires  that  they  be  regulated  and 

"^xf  vou  weU  know,  virtually  every  techno- 
,nJc^  InnovaUon  has  its  attendant  risks. 
^cUlln  saves  millions  of  lives,  but  some 
CoDle  have  been  kUled  by  It.  The  automobile 
Sis  and  malms,  but,  at  the  same  time,  has 
rhaneed  our  lives  generally  for  the  better. 
Chemical  pesticides  are  an  excellent  example 
nt  this  type  of  benefit-risk  technology. 

The  task  of  the  policy  maker  then  Is  to 
translate  the  concept  of  the  benefit-risk 
eauation  Into  law.  But  going  from  this  very 
Inneallng  and  simplistic  sounding  principle 
w  actual  practice  is  always  attended  with 
disagreement  and  confiict. 

Conflict  occurs  for  two  principal  reasons. 
First  our  socletv  characterized  by  a  diverse 
ranee  of  material  and  aesthetic  Interests 
and  values.  Thus,  the  wUdllfe  conservation- 
ist and  the  chemical  manufacturer  approach 
•he  benefit-risk  equation  for  pesticides  from 
different  perspectives.  The  housewife  buying 
food  at  the  supermarket  has  different  con- 
cerns than  the  farmer  who  grows  the  food. 

Second,  it  is  often  the  case  that  In  the 
introduction  and  use  of  technological  Inno- 
vations there  Isn't  sufficient  scientific  Infor- 
mation available  by  which  we  can  measure 
with  complete  precision  all  the  factors  of  the 
benefit-risk  equation.  Differing  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  interests  generate  dis- 
agreements about  what  the  policies  should 
be  but  the  sharpness  of  these  disagreements 
is  closely  related  to  the  quantity  of  reliable 
information  which  is  available;  the  less  cer- 
tain the  information  the  sharper  the  dis- 
agreement. 

With  these  very  general  comments  as  back- 
ground I  now  turn  to  a  discussion  of  the 
work  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Reor- 
ganization, of  which  I  was  a  member,  and 
which  between  1963  and  early  1966  con- 
ducted an  exhaustive  study  of  the  pesticide 
question.  The  experience  of  that  Committee 
demonstrated  in  several  different  ways  Just 
how  vital  a  role  reliable  Information  and 
scientific  data  play  In  the  debate  and  resolu- 
tion of  public  Issues  of  this  type. 

The  Committee's  public  hearings  were 
started  not  long  after  the  publication  of 
Rachel  Carson's  best  seller.  The  Silent  Spring. 
And  then  shortly  after  the  hearings  were 
commenced  the  Mississippi  River  fish  kill  In- 
cident occurred.  In  addition,  In  the  spring  of 
1963  we  had  the  report  of  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee  which  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  zero  toler- 
ance in  setting  standards  for  pesticide  resi- 
dues in  food. 

Because  of  these  events,  the  hearings  were 
begun  at  a  time  when  the  general  public 
had  become  aware,  really  for  the  first  time, 
of  chemical  pesticides  and  their  widespread 
use.  And  because  of  the  character  of  these 
events,  this  first  public  awakening  tended 
to  focus  to  a  large  extent  on  the  risk  side 
of  the  equation. 

Thus,  the  hearings,  particularly  in  the 
Initial  stages,  attracted  rather  unusual  atten- 
tion and  were  characterized  by  an  emotional- 
ism not  normally  associated  with  technical 
issues  of  this  type.  This  atmosphere  affected 
much  of  the  testimony  received  by  the  Com- 
mittee. Fearing  the  worst,  some  witnesses 
argued  for  the  virtual  abolition  of  persistent 


pesticides.  In  an  over-reaction  to  this  per- 
ceived threat,  some  pesticide  producer  and 
user  groups  argued  or  at  least  implied  that 
no  problem  even  exist.ed.  Likewise  we  heard 
some  Government  witnesses  attempt  to 
exaggerate  the  competence  of  their  past  reg- 
ulatorv  and  surveillance  work.  The  emotion- 
alism of  the  period  also  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Federal  scientists  and  administra- 
tors to  air  their  inter- agency  Jealousies  and 
squabbles.  Thus,  disagreement  was,  at  times, 
sharp  and  passionate. 

However,  by  the  time  the  work  of  the 
Committee  was  completed,  a  much  calmer 
atmosphere  prevailed.  And  by  the  Ume  we 
Issued  the  Committee  report  in  the  spring  of 
1966  It  attracted  almost  no  public  attenUon. 
The  reason  for  this  development  is  rather 
simple  and  can  be  explained  primarily.  I 
think,  by  the  fact  that  on  the  basis  of  In- 
formation we  had  gathered  we  were  able  to 
conclude  that  there  was  no  reliable  evidence 
to  suggest  that  the  benefit-risk  equation  was 
presently  unbalanced  in  any  significant  way. 
In  short,  the  policv  makers  and  the  public 
knew  a  great  deal  more  in  1966  than  in  1963. 
And  had  we  attempted  to  write  new  legisla- 
tion in  1963  I  believe  we  would  have  made 
some  verv  serious  mistakes. 

The  Committee's  experience  also  high- 
lighted another  related  point  which  Is  worth 
noting.  The  question  in  this  type  of  situation 
is  often  not  that  of  whether  adequate  re- 
search has  been  done,  but  whether  the  re- 
sults of  existing  research  has  been  widely 
distributed  and  assimilated.  Our  Committee, 
for  example,  did  not  directly,  at  least,  pro- 
duce any  new  information.  .^11  we  did  really 
was  to  collect  and  assemble  what  informa- 
tion was  already  known. 

Thus,  we  found  that  the  quantity  and 
qualltv  of  existing  empirical  information  as 
to  both  the  benefits  and  risks  of  chemical 
pesticides  was  far  more  extensive  than  was 
originallv  assumed.  The  earlier  predictions  of 
impending  disaster  aroused  great  anxiety,  not 
because  there  was  insufficient  evidence  avail- 
able to  challenge  these  prophecies,  but  be- 
cause the  public  and  many  policy  makers  as 
well  were  simply  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
existence  of  this  information. 

After  having  made  this  point  that  we 
found  the  state  of  knowledge  to  be  of  greater 
quantitv  and  sophistication  than  expected, 
I  want  to  hasten  to  add  that  we  also  con- 
cluded that  we  needed  to  know  a  great  deal 
more.  Therefore,  we  urged  more  research  to 
assure  the  maintenance  of  favorable  balance 
In  the  benefit-risk  equation  In  the  future. 

I  will  refer  you  to  the  Committee  report 
regarding  our  other  recommendations,  but 
drawing  from  our  experience,  I  would  like  to 
point  to  some  conclusions  that  can  be  ap- 
plied In  a  general  way  to  the  relationship 
between  scientific  information  and  man's 
ever  Increasing  capacity  to  alter  and  ma- 
nipulate his  human  and  natural  environ- 
ment. 

First,  the  Government,  In  cooperation 
with  the  universities  and  private  industry  Is 
going  to  have  to  develop  some  type  of  cen- 
tralized Information  retrieval  program.  This 
is  vital  not  onlv  so  we  can  eliminate  duplica- 
tion of  research  efforts,  but,  more  important- 
ly, so  that  we  can  bring  together  all  that  Is 
currently  known  on  a  given  subject  as 
quicklv  as  possible. 

For  example,  the  Committee  was  struck 
by  the  fact  of  Just  how  difficult  and  time 
consuming  was  the  process  of  collecting  and 
digesting  all  the  relevant  information  on 
pesticides  that  was  already  available,  but 
not  assembled 

Second,  we  have  got  to  do  a  better  Job  of 
coordinating  Government  regulatory  activi- 
ties and  research  efforts.  And  particularly 
we  must  speed  up  the  process  of  informa- 
tion exchange  among  scientist.^,  government 
administrators  and  legislators. 

Third  we  must  do  a  better  Job  In  the 
general  area  of  public  education.  This  Is  nec- 


essarv  to  assure  that  the  public  U  Informed 
as  to"  the  proper  and  safe  use  of  such  tech- 
nologies as  pesUcldes.  But  this  Is  only  one 
side  of  the  coin.  It  Is  also  vitally  important 
that  the  public  be  well  enough  Informed  so 
that  when  such  Incidents  as  the  Mississippi 
River  fish  kill,  for  example,  occur,  you  don't 
get  an  outburst  of  confused  anxiety  and 
outright  public  fear. 

We  live  in  an  era  which,  quite  properly, 
exhibits  a  great  concern  for  consumer  safety. 
Food  of  course.  Is  such  an  absolutely  fun- 
damental and  basic  Item  of  consumption 
that  the  public  must  always  be  able  to  feel 
confident  that  this  product  above  aU  other 
products  is  safe  and  wholesome.  Thus,  unless 
there  Is  the  counterbalance  of  an  informed 
citizenry  any  Incident  which  even  suggests 
food  contamination  could  start  a  chain  of 
events  which  could  result  In  the  hasty  adop- 
tion of  unwise  and   undesirable  regulatory 

^Now^let  me  turn  to  the  third  and  final 
portion  of  my  remarks— a  brief  discussion  of 
some  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  scientific 
community. 

A  good  portion  of  my  remarks  this  evening 
have  stressed  the  importance  of  reliable  In- 
formation. Scientists  are  the  principal  source 
of  this  information:  thus,  much  of  what  I 
have  alreadv  said  has  been  concerned  with 
the  responsibilities  of  scientists,  but  I  would 
mention  three  rather  specific  points  at  this 

First  a  few  comments  about  the  relation- 
ship between  the  scientists  and  the  legisla- 
tor We  relv  heavilv  upon  information  pro- 
vided by  the  scienUst  in  deciding  whether 
and  how  to  write  new  laws.  But  the  sclen- 
ti"=t's  responsibilities  go  beyond  that  of  sup- 
plying accurate  information  per  se.  he  must 
present  that  Information  In  an  understand- 
able and  meaningful  form.  Most  Congressmen 
are  reasonably  intelligent,  but  they  are  also 
extremelv  busv.  They  cannot  become  experts 
in  everv 'technical  area  of  public  policy  nor 
do  they  have  the  time  to  dig  out  the  rele- 
vant information  from  a  professionally  com- 
petent but  complex  testimony.  The  relevant 
information  Is  of  no  value  unless  it  Is  com- 
municated to  the  legislator. 

The  other  point  I  would  make  Is  that  the 
scientist  often  has  a  too  narrow  interpre- 
tation of  his  potential  contribution.  "WTille 
we  can  no  more  expect  the  scientist  to  be- 
come an  expert  in  the  political  process  than 
we  can  expect  the  politician  to  become  an 
expert  in  science  I  beUeve  the  scientists'  con- 
tribution could  often  be  enhanced  If  he  were 
more  Informed  about  the  broad  Issues  and 
public  policy  questions  at  stake  and  able 
to  think  in  terms  of  presenting,  or  at  least 
responding  to  questions  about,  policy  alter- 
natives. The  making  of  public  policy  cannot 
be  reduced  to  yes  and  no  absolutes.  The 
legislator  must  have  alternatives  from  which 
to  choose.  Basically  what  I  am  saying  is  that 
the  scientists  who  pictures  himself  as  Im- 
mune from  the  political  processes  deludes 
himself  and  diminishes  his  possible  contri- 
bution to  the  making  of  public  policy. 

A  second  aspect  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  scientific  community  has  to  do  with  pub- 
lic education. 

We.  as  legislators,  of  course,  have  a  re- 
sponsibUltv  to  develop  programs  to  help 
assure  adequate  public  education.  But  as  In 
so  many  other  areas,  the  Govermnent  can't 
do  evervthing— thus  the  scientific  commu- 
nity Itself  has  a  major  responsiblUty  here 
and  It  can  do  a  great  deal  acting  on  Its  own 
behalf  rather  than  waiting  for  Government 
direction  and  supervision. 

\  third  area  of  responsiblUty  that  I  would 
mention  is  more  difficult  to  describe  but  has 
to  do  with  the  relationship  between  the  new 
knowledge  which  the  scientific  community 
generates  and  how  that  knowledge  is  put 
to  use  in  our  society. 

The  search  for  facts,  unfettered  by  the 
dogmas  of  social  custom  or  the  dictates  of 
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political  Ideology.  Is  the  hallmark  of  mod- 
ern Western  science.  The  dedication  to  em- 
pirical truth  should  never  be  altered.  How- 
ever, It  seems  to  me  that  at  times  the 
scientific  community  shirks  Its  responsibility 
when  It  tells  society:  Here  are  the  facts:  do 
with  them  as  you  will. 

Now  I  am  not  saying  that  an  Individual 
scientist  should  ever  attempt  to  set  himself 
up  as  the  conscience  for  society.  He  should 
never  say  this  new  fact,  this  theoretical  in- 
sight, this  discovery,  might  be  used  in  a 
way  that  will  be  harmful  to  society;  there- 
fore, I  will  withhold  it  from  the  public. 

If  this  type  of  attitude  prevailed,  then 
such  things  as  DDT  and  the  more  exotic 
chemical  pesticides  such  as  aldrln  and 
dleldrin,  for  example,  might  never  have  been 
developed. 

However,  while  it  would  be  most  danger- 
ous for  the  scientific  community  to  attempt 
to  act  35  society's  conscience.  I  believe  It  can 
be  more  sensitive  to  the  Imp.ict  that  the  re- 
sults of  :i  scientific  investigation  may  have 
on  society  and  It  can  do  this  by  generating 
additional  research  designed  to  demonstrate 
all  the  undesirable  and  desirable  ramifica- 
tions that  might  be  associated  with  the  in- 
troduction of  some  new  technological  process. 

For  example,  the  L.=ind  Grant  Universities 
and  Experiment  Stations  have  played  a 
major  role  In  both  development  of  chemical 
pesticides  and  encouragina:  their  use  through 
f.armer  education  programs.  Because  of  this, 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  these  same  col- 
leges and  universities  could  have  teen  doing 
more  to  explore  all  the  ramlScations  of  pes- 
ticide use.  Including  both  risks  and  bene- 
fits, and  disseminating  this  information  to 
the  public  and  to  policy  makers. 

I  suspect  that  had  more  of  this  support- 
ing research  and  public  education  been  car- 
ried out,  the  resulting  upgrading  of  public 
awareness  would  have  prevented  the  near 
crisis  in  public  confidence  that  occurred  In 
1962  and  1963.  Likewise,  we  In  Congress 
would  have  had  better  information  as  to 
trends  in  agricultural  production  at  a  time 
we  were  trying  to  WTlte  legislation  to 
strengthen  farm  prices  and  Improve  the 
f,^rmer's  economic  situation. 

In  closing,  let  me  stress  again  the  Im- 
portance of  the  dialogue  between  scientists 
and  legislators.  My  earlier  comments  con- 
cerned the  relationship  between  the  two  In 
the  rather  formal,  official  situation  such  as 
Congressional  committee  hearings.  But  of 
equal  Importance  is  the  exchange  of  ideas 
In  an  Informal  unofficial  setting.  Exchanges 
of  this  type  are  all  too  Infrequent.  Part  of 
this,  to  be  sure,  is  the  fault  of  the  legislator. 
But  the  scientist  can  do  a  great  deal  on  his 
own  to  correct  this.  I  think  many  of  you 
would  be  siUT>rlsed  as  to  Just  how  accessible 
most  politicians  are  and  how  receptive  they 
are  to  new  ideas.  After  all.  to  be  a  tr\Uy 
successful  politician  one  must  be  a  success- 
ful broker  of  ideas. 


edent  In  a  law  enacted  during  the  1940's, 
In  which  provision  for  authorizing  ap- 
propriations from  the  general  revenue 
fund  to  finance  benefits  was  included.  In 
view  of  this  precedent  the  Post's  editorial 
seems  quite  appropriate  for  our  consider- 
ation at  this  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows; 

SoxrND   A   Cheer 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  rates  a 
cheer,  not  so  much  for  what  It  accomplished 
In  reporting  out  a  Social  Security  bill,  but  for 
avoiding  a  pitfall.  At  one  point  the  Commit- 
tee embraced  the  strategy  of  resolving  the 
dispute  over  the  income-tax  surcharge  by  the 
backdoor  route.  It  tentatively  voted  a  sharp 
payroll  tax  Increase,  effective  on  January  1, 
1968.  which  would  have  increased  the  sur- 
plus in  the  Social  Secvirlty  fund  by  more 
than  $5  billion  in  1968.  But  the  members 
beat  a  wise  and  hasty  retreat  when  it  was 
protested  that  their  method  of  reducing  the 
Federal  cash  deficit  would  place  the  prlnclp)al 
burden  on  those  In  the  lowest  Income 
brackets. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee's  bill  con- 
tains few  surprises.  As  was  anticipated,  the 
majority  went  beyond  the  House  In  increas- 
ing benefits  and  the  maximum  wage  and 
salary  Income  that  would  be  subject  to  taxa- 
tion. It  wisely  rejected  the  House  freeze  on 
the  number  of  recipients  under  the  ald-to- 
dependent-chlldren  program  and  raised  the 
funds  voted  by  the  House  for  birth  control 
counselling.  But  no  progress  was  made  In 
grappling  with  such  fundamental  issues  as 
how  much  revenue  should  be  raised  through 
taxes  on  labor,  which  fall  heavily  on  the 
youn^  and  the  poor,  and  how  much  should 
be  raised  by  general  taxation.  Fresh  thinking 
about  Social  Security,  one  of  the  largest  and 
fastest  growing  of  the  Federal  programs,  will 
be  the  task  of  another  Congress. 


UTILIZATION    OF    GENERAL    REVE- 
NUES TO  FINANCE  BENEFITS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day, November  14,  the  Washington  Post 
published  a  rather  discerning  editorial 
on  the  actions  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance In  reporting  the  social  security 
bill.  The  Post's  clear-sighted  perspectlvf? 
on  what  has  been  achieved  and  what  re- 
mains yet  to  be  done  deserves  our 
thoughtful  attention  as  we  consider  the 
social  security  legislation  on  the  Senate 
floor.  The  editorial's  recommendation 
that  we  need  fresh  thinking  about  the 
utilization  of  general  taxation  In  order  to 
ease  the  burden  on  the  wage  earner  Is 
Indeed  a  proposal  which  merits  our  ut- 
most concern.  The  proposal  has  Its  prec- 


ECONOMY  IN  GOVERNMENT- 
OPERATION  TOPSY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  hear  a 
lot  about  the  need  for  economy  in  gov- 
ernment. But  very  infrequently  do  we 
hear  of  concrete  action  being  taken  to 
reduce  Government  spending  and  to  ef- 
fect the  economies  everyone  seems  to 
want.  Theref?rr,  I  was  pleased  to  read 
recently  in  the  Washington  Star  of  the 
initiative  taken  by  one  of  our  Ambassa- 
dors to  reduce  the  size  of  his  Embassy 
staff  by  50  percent,  thereby  saving  the 
Treasury  about  515  million  annually. 
This  is  an  insignificant  amount  when 
compared  to  the  billions  we  must  trim 
if  we  are  to  restore  fiscal  sanity  to  our 
Grovemment  operations,  but  it  is  a  start. 
I  refer  to  John  W.  Tuthill,  American 
Ambassador  to  Brazil.  Ambassador  Tut- 
hill is  to  be  most  highly  commended  for 
taking  this  initiative.  I  request  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Washington  Sun- 
day Star  report  from  Rio  de  Janeiro 
which  describes  Mr.  Tuthill's  action  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  50-Percent  Cut  in  U.S.  Beazil  Statt  May 
Serve  as  Global  Text 

Rio  dz  JANErao.  Brazil — Ambas.'=ador  John 
W.  Tuthill  has  launched  Operation  Topsy, 
which  alms  to  cut  the  sprawling  U.S.  diplo- 
matic, aid  ard  milltarv  roster  In  Brazil  by 
50  percent  within  the  next  year  or  two. 


Tuthill  has  been  given  official  approval  to 
begin  pruning  half  of  the  1,000  America^ 
affiliated  with  the  embassy.  His  plans  do  not 
a.-Tect  the  700  Peace  Corps  volunteers  or  for 
the  time  being,  the  1.200  Brazilians  who  work 
for  the  U.S.  here. 

When  "Topsy"  gets  into  full  swing,  in- 
formed  sources  believe  it  will  be  used  by  all 
affected  agencies  as  a  textbook  for  perform- 
ing similar  surgery  all  over  the  world. 

Informed  sources  say  the  huge  buildup  of 
U.S.  representatives  grew  like  Topsy  over 
recent  years  and  found  Americans  invislved 
In  nearly  every  phase  of  Brazilian  official  and 
cultural  Ufe. 

free  wheeling  noted 

Some  second  level  officials  of  the  embassy 
were  acting  as  if  they  were  ministers  of  the 
various  Brazilian  government  departments 
and  e.xpected  the  ambassador  to  function  like 
a  prime  minister.  They  proliferated  so 
rapidly  under  the  previous  government  of 
President  Humberto  Castelo  Branco  that  it 
required  several  skyscrapers  in  Rio  and  in- 
numerable square  footage  of  office  and  resi- 
dential space  over  the  nation  to  contain 
them. 

Tuthill  decided  something  had  to  be  done 
last  July.  He  started  by  ordering  no  new  Jobs 
for  Americans  In  Brazil  without  his  express 
approval. 

Perhaps  his  attitude  took  final  form  when 
he,  and  all  ambassadors  around  the  world, 
received  an  official  cable  from  Washington 
ordering  that  they  look  into  the  need  for  a 
study  in  each  country  of  the  impact  of  bats, 
rodents  and  "noxious  birds."  A  copy  of  this 
cable,  with  all  its  impo.=ing  array  of  signa- 
tures and  clearances,  is  framed  in  Tuthill's 
office. 

The  ambassador  notified  Washington  of  his 
conviction  and  asked  permission  to  conduct 
an  official  review  for  the  50  percent  cut.  Prom 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  came  a  la- 
conic, "Go  ahead."  USIA  Director  Leonard 
Marks  Indicated  the  Brazil  staff  could  be  cut 
75  percent  If  Tuthill  so  desired. 

MILITARY    RELUCTANT 

There  was  some  foot-dragging  by  the  mili- 
tary mission,  which  maintains  a  fleet  con- 
sisting of  one  C54,  two  C47s  and  a  Convalr. 
They  warned  darkly  that  the  proposed  cut- 
back would  mean  the  end  of  the  PX,  the 
commissary,  the  embassy  airline  and  other 
services.  Tuthill  simply  replied,  "good." 

The  six-man  study  group  Is  here  now, 
under  Tuthill's  chairmanship,  and  will  return 
its  proposals  for  his  scrutiny  next  month. 
Officials  explained  that  there  will  be  no 
meat-ax  elimination  of  manpower  but  rather 
a  process  of  attrition  as  contracts  of  AID  em- 
ployes end. 

Tuthill  can  work  a  little  faster  with  the 
diplomatic  staff,  roughly  18  percent  of  the 
total.  Part  of  his  pruning  will  be  elimination 
of  several  consulates  in  backwaters  of  Brazil 
where  trained  diplomats  do  little  more  than 
stamp  visas  and  provide  an  American  pres- 
ence. 

Castelo  Branco  was  closely  aligned  with  the 
U.S.  and  depended  on  Americans  for  many 
functions  that  Brazilians  should  have  been 
performing.  The  public  posture  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  President  Arthur  da  Costa  e  Sllva 
Is  quite  different. 

OWN  decisions  STRESSED 

The  new  government  Is  no  less  Interested 
In  U.S.  economic  and  military  aid  and  pri- 
vate Investment,  but  Costa  e  SUva's  stress 
Is  on  Independent  decisions  on  basic  ques- 
tions without  Influence  by  the   Americans. 

Tuthill  Is  completely  of  a  mind  to  reduce 
this  influence,  despite  grumbling  from  lower 
down  on  the  embassy  pyramid.  He  Is  willing 
to  let  Brazilians  make  mistakes  and  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  argue  with  the  Idea  that  If  the 
Americans  remain  deeply  enmeshed  In  Bra- 
zilian affairs,  the  U.S.  will  Inherit  the  blame 
for  such  errors  as  are  made. 
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It  is  clear  that  most  of  the  pruning  will 

(r«-t  the  AID  mission  and  its  technical  as- 

tTBtance  programs,   of  which   12   have   been 

»gged   "high    priority"    over    the    last    two 

vears. 

LOCAL    DISCRETION 

As  far  as  "noxious  birds"  directives  from 
Washington  are  concerned,  the  embassy  now 
is  replying  to  them  by  slow  boat  mall  and 
exercising  local  discretion,  which  Is  a  poUte 
way  of  Ignoring  them. 

The  reductlon-ln-force  plan  has  been 
fully  communicated  to  the  Brazilian  govern- 
ment so  it  will  understand  there  Is  no  less- 
ening of  interest  with  the  nation's  well- 
being.  The  Brazilians  approve  wholeheartedly. 

And  it  Is  not  peanuts  so  far  as  the  Tuthill 
project  Is  concerned.  If  It  costs  S30.000  to 
train,  transport  and  support  the  average 
embassy  employe  for  one  year.  Tuthill  will 
be  saving  $15  million  for  the  Treasury.  The 
usual  tour  Is  two  or  more  years,  which  raises 
the  saving  to  $30  mlUlon. 


UJS  MILITARY  LEADERS  WHO  OP- 
POSE U.S,  POLICY  IN  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  quite 
a  few  of  our  Nation's  military  men  agree 
with  the  position  I  have  taken  for  near- 
ly 4  years,  that  our  military  intenention 
in  Southeast  Asia  is  folly.  Among  them 
are  generals  of  the  Army,  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps,  and  Navy  admirals.  Of 
course,  these  are  necessarily  on  the  re- 
tired list  since  those  on  active  duty  are 
bound  by  their  oath  to  "support  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  against  all  enemies  foreign  and 
domestic."  In  addition,  of  course,  any 
ofBcer  in  active  service  would  court  dis- 
missal if  he  voiced  views  contrary  to  those 
enunciated  by  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

But  the  adverse  views  of  those  who 
have  spoken  out  publicly  are  impressive. 
When  in  one  of  my  earlier  remarks  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  gave  my  view 
that  "all  South  Vietnam  is  not  worth 
the  life  of  a  single  American  boy"  and 
I  said  that  before  any  of  those  boys  had 
been  sent  Into  combat,  I  did  not  dream 
that  statement  of  mine  would  be  esca- 
lated by  no  less  an  authority  than  Gen. 
David  M.  Shoup,  who  was  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  Marine  Corps  for  the  4  years 
from  January  1,  1960,  on. 

General  Shoup,  a  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  recipient,  addressing  over  2.000 
teachers  and  students  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia a  year  and  a  half  ago  gave  his 
view  that  "the  whole  of  Southeast  Asia 
'was  not"  worth  the  life  or  limb  of  a 
single  American." 

Addressing  a  Memorial  Day  group  of 
American  Legionnaires  in  Madison,  Wis., 
this  year.  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Hughes, 
retired,  the  recipient  of  the  Silver  Star, 
Bronze  Star  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  Com- 
bat Infantry  Badge,  and  Purple  Heart 
which  he  received  as  a  result  of  serious 
wounds  received  In  World  War  n  in  New 
Guinea,  after  expressing  sympathy  for 
'those  who  have  suffered  the  loss  of  a 
loved  one  in  the  present  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam," continued: 

They  died  In  support  of  an  unstable  foreign 
government  that  is  maintained  only  by  the 
strength  of  the  United  States  ...  We  are 
prosecuting  an  immoral  war  in  support  of 
a  government  that  is  a  dictatorship  by  de- 
sign.   It    represents    nothing    but    a    ruling 


clique  and  is  composed  of  morally-corrupt 
leaders  who  adhere  to  a  warlord  philosophy. 
We  are  losing  the  flower  of  American  youth 
In  a  war  that  could  stretch  into  perpetuity. 
After  four  years  of  fighting,  we  cannot  be 
sure  of  the  security  of  villages  three  miles 
from  Saigon  because  we  can't  tell  the  good 
guys  from  the  bad  guys.  This  is  one  hell  of 
a  war  to  be  fighting.  We  must  disengage 
from  this  tragic  war. 

This  is  precisely  what  I  have  advo- 
cated, and  will  continue  to  urge  and  work 
for  until  we  cease  our  participation  in 
this  needless,  unjustifiable,  imconstltu- 
tional,  costly,  and  immoral  war. 

The  dissenting  ^lews  of  other  high 
military  personnel  are  found  in  an  inter- 
esting article  by  James  Deakln  in  the 
current  December  issue  of  Esquire,  en- 
titled "Big  Brass  Lambs." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Dig  Brass  Lambs 

On  the  morning  of  May  14,  1966.  Gen- 
eral David  Monroe  Shoup,  former  Comman- 
dant of  the  Marine  Corps,  a  hero  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  Tarawa,  winner  of  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor,  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal,  two  Purple  Hearts  and  a  host  of  other 
decorations  for  gallantry  and  dedication  to 
his  country,  stood  before  an  audience  of 
twenty-two  hundred  college  students  and 
teachers  from  the  Los  Angeles  area.  "I  want 
to  tell  you,"  he  said,  "I  don't  think  the  whole 
of  Southeast  Asia,  as  related  to  the  present 
and  future  safety  and  freedom  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  is  worth  the  life  or  limb  of  a 
single  American." 

The  occasion  was  a  world  affairs  confer- 
ence, the  theme  was  "War  and  Peace,"  and 
Shoup,  in  a  business  suit,  was  the  principal 
speaker.  It  can  be  conjectured  that  the  stu- 
dents were  expecting  the  general  to  Invoke 
God,  motherhood  and  Montezuma  before 
proceeding  to  blast  North  Vietnam,  verbally, 
back  to  the  Stone  Age.  If  so,  they  got  the 
surprise  of  their  lives.. 

Shoup  continued.  'I  believe  that  If  we  had 
and  would  keep  our  dirty,  bloody,  dollar- 
crooked  fingers  out  of  the  btislness  of  these 
nations  so  full  of  depressed,  exploited  peo- 
ple, thev  will  arrive  at  a  solution  of  their 
own.  .  .".  And  if  unfortunately  their  revo- 
lution must  be  of  the  violent  type  because 
the  'haves'  refuse  to  share  with  the  "have- 
nots'  by  any  peaceful  method,  at  least  what 
thei'  get  will  be  their  own,  and  not  the  Amer- 
ican style,  which  they  don't  want  and  above 
all  don't  want  crammed  down  their  throats 
by  Americans." 

Shoup's  views  were  calculated  to  arouse 
the  nation,  if  anyone  was  listening.  Tlie  Ad- 
ministration, he  said,  has  never  realistically 
assessed  whether  the  United  States'  own 
self-interest  is  at  stake  In  Southeast  Asia. 
The  Administration  has  never  presented  a 
timetable  proving  that  there  would  be  "Ir- 
reparable efiects  upon  this  nation  at  the 
end  of  five,  ten,  fifteen,  fiity  years"  if  South 
Vietnam  were  overrun  by  the  Communist 
Vietcong  guerrillas.  The  danger  of  world 
communism.  Shoup  said,  has  been  vastly 
overrated,  since  communism  tends  histori- 
cally to  evolve  Into  capitalism.  Attempting  to 
check  the  spread  of  communism  eight  thou- 
sand miles  from  America's  shores,  he  argued, 
is  a  sadly  misplaced  effort.  "The  reasons  fed 
to  us  [for  U.S.  intervention  In  Vietnam]  are 
too  shallow  aud  narrow  for  students,  as  well 
as  other  citizens."  said  the  general.  "Espe- 
cially so,  when  you  realize  that  what  is  hap- 
pening, no  matter  how  carefully  and  slowly 
the  military  escalation  has  progressed,  may 
be  projecting  us  toward  world  catastrophe." 


Shoup  quoted  from  Mark  Twain:  "The 
loud  little  handful — as  usual— will  shout  for 
the  war.  ...  A  few  fair  men  on  the  other  side 
wUl  argue  and  reason  against  the  war  with 
speech  and  pen,  and  at  first  will  have  a  hear- 
ing and  be  applauded,  but  It  will  not  last 
long;  those  others  will  outshout  them,  and 
presently  the  anti-war  audiences  will  thin 
out  and  lose  popularity.  Before  long  you  will 
see  these  curious  things:  speakers  stoned 
from  the  platform,  and  free  speech  strangled 
by  hordes  of  furious  men.  .  .  .  And  now  the 
whole  nation — pulpit  and  all — wtll  take  up 
the  war  cry  and  shout  Itself  hoarse,  and 
mob  any  honest  man  who  ventures  to  open 
his  mouth,  and  presently  such  mouths  will 
cease  to  open.  Next  the  statesmen  will  Invent 
cheap  lies,  putting  the  blame  upon  the  na- 
tion that  is  attacked,  and  every  man  will 
be  glad  of  those  conscience-soothing  falsi- 
ties  " 

Thus  somberly  did  David  Shoup.  who  com- 
manded the  United  States  Marine  Corps  for 
four  years,  from  January  1.  1960,  to  Decem- 
ber si.  1963,  join  the  ranks  of  the  dove  gen- 
erals with  regard  to  Vietnam — the  small 
group  of  senior  military  men  who  have  pub- 
licly expressed  the  belief  that  America  Is  on 
an  erroneous  and  tragic  course  In  that 
Southeast  Asia  country. 

Shoup's  speech,  which  went  almost  en- 
tirely unnoticed  by  the  nation's  newspapers, 
magazines  and  television  networks,  demon- 
strated something  that  Americans  are  only 
beginning  to  realize:  the  military  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  not  nearly  as 
monolithic  as  It  seems  to  civilians.  Within 
the  ranks  of  professional  military  men  there 
are  wide  variations  of  opinion  on  the  proper 
role  of  the  U.S.  In  world  affairs,  on  the 
changing  nature  of  warfare  and  the  use  of 
military  power,  and  on  the  character  and  In- 
tentions of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China  and  on  Vietnam. 

Sitting  in  the  living  room  of  his  comfort- 
able home  In  Arlington.  Virginia,  overlook- 
ing the  Pentagon.  Shoup  remarks  In  a  soft. 
mildly  profane  voice:  "Vietnam  has  become 
a  goddamn  cliche.  We  are  supposed  to  be  pro- 
tecting the  United  States  from  creeping 
communism,  but  where  the  hell  Is  It  creeping 
to?  It  wasn't  very  successful  In  Indonesia  or 
Africa  or  the  Middle  East.  What  scary, 
frightening  timetable  was  shown  to  our  gov- 
ernment? Why  haven't  they  shown  It  to  the 
American  j>eople?" 

At  sixty-two.  Shoup  is  square,  solid,  trim, 
bespectacled,  and  he  looks  more  like  a  small- 
town businessman  than  a  stereotype  Marine 
(he  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Indiana,  near  the 
site  of  the  Battle  of  Tippecanoe'.  Although 
appointed  commandant  in  the  last  year  oi 
the  Eisenhower  Administration,  he  was  John 
F.  Kennedy's  favorite  Marine.  Kennedy,  im- 
pressed by  the  way  Shoup  resisted  efforts  to 
Indoctrinate  the  Marine  Corps  with  right- 
wing  teachings  and  the  artful  tactic  he  used 
to  do  away  with  the  swagger  stick,  pleaded 
unsuccessfully  with  Shoup  to  serve  another 
term  as  commandant;  on  the  general's  coflee 
table  is  a  silver  cigar  box  engraved  with  a 
quote  from  J.F.K.:  "With  due  respect  to  all 
the  Immortalized  Marines  who  have  gone  be- 
fore, in  my  time  Dave  Shoup  is  my  Marine." 
The  danger  of  international  communism, 
Shoup  believes,  has  been  vastly  oversold  to 
Americans  as  a  threat  to  capitalism.  "Com- 
munism carries  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruc- 
tion." he  argues.  "In  the  underdeveloped 
nations,  where  there  are  a  very  few  rich  and 
a  great  many  poor,  communism  is  sometimes 
an  easy  sell.  But  as  soon  as  the  riches  are 
redistributed,  a  middle  class  emerges  who 
quickly  see  that  they  are  receiving  in  accord- 
ance with  their  capability.  You're  on  vour 
way  to  capitalism,  as  the  Russian  experience 
has  shown." 

Like  the  other  dove  generals  with  regard 
to  the  Vietnam  war,  Shoup  believes  that  it  Is 
Imperative  to  negotiate  a  settlement,  and  he 
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has  a  detailed  plan  that  goes  beyond  a  halt 
In  the  American  bombing  raids  on  the  North. 
He  proposes  that  President  Johnson  and 
Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  or  whoever  succeeds 
him  send  a  Joint  message  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh, 
asking  Ho.  with  such  collaboration  with  the 
N.L.P.  as  he.  Ho,  deems  advisable,  to  set  a 
time  and  place  for  peace  talks.  The  U.S.  and 
South  Vietnam  would  pledge  to  halt  aU 
ground  and  air  fighting  at  the  moment 
actual  negotiations  began,  reserving  only 
the  right  to  fire  in  self -defense  If  attacked. 
And  they  would  promise  to  \^•lthhold  offen- 
sive action  as  long  as  negotiations  continued. 

"This  would  leave  It  up  to  Ho  to  decide 
how  long  the  negotiations  would  go  on." 
Shoup  explains.  "It  would  leave  It  up  to  him 
whether  he  wanted  to  talk  or  fight,  since  we 
would  reply  if  attacked.  There  would  be  a  de 
facto  ceasefire  as  long  as  Hanoi  wanted  one. 
At  the  same  time,  it  would  avoid  the  built-in 
failure  element  that  has  been  present  iu  all 
previous  U.S.  peace  proposals,  which  have 
Insisted  on  de-escalation  by  North  Vietnam 
as  a  price  for  negotiations.  It  would  also 
avoid  the  built-in  failure  element  in  the 
Russian  proposal  that  the  U.S.  stop  the 
bombing  permanently,  since  we  would  pledge 
to  halt  otfenslve  action  only  so  long  as  ne- 
gotiations were  going  on.  Moreover.  If  Ho 
turned  it  down,  world  opinion  would  turn 
against  him,  and  the  United  States  and  In- 
ternational opinion  generally  would  be  quite 
clear  about  the  extent  of  Communist  China's 
domination  of  Hanoi's  policy." 

Under  Shoup's  plan,  both  the  U.S.  and 
South  Vietnam  could  continue  aerial  and 
ground  reconnaissance  to  guard  against  sur- 
prise atuck.  and  coiUd  continue  troop  and 
supplv  buildups  If  they  chose  to.  "I  think 
one  of  the  chief  virtues  of  this  plan  Is  that 
It  would  give  Ho  the  recognition  he  rates," 
says  Shoup.  "Up  to  now.  we  have  failed  to 
recognize  that  he  Is  a  national  leader." 

In  the  dreary  box-step  that  Vietnam  de- 
bate has  become  In  this  country,  the  military 
hawks— General  Curtis  E.  LeMay,  former 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  and  Admiral 
Arlelgh  A.  Burke,  former  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations, and  others— are  ranged  against  the 
military  doves,  a  relative  term.  Among  the 
Vietnam  doves  are  General  Matthew  B.  Rldg- 
way,  former  Army  Chief  of  Staff;  General 
Shoup;  Lieutenant  General  James  M.  Gavin, 
who  was  Chief  of  Army  Research  and  later 
Ambassador  to  France;  Brigadier  General 
Samuel  B.  GrlfBth  n,  a  retired  Marine  who  is 
an  authority  on  China;  Rear  Admiral  Arnold 
E  True,  an  expert  on  destroyer  warfare  and 
a  hero  of  the  Battle  of  Midway,  and  Briga- 
dier General  Robert  L.  Hughes,  who  waa  on 
General  Douglas  MacArthur's  staff  In  tbe 
Pacific.  There  Is  Brigadier  General  'WlUlam 
W.  Ford,  who  served  In  both  World  Wars  and 
who  believes  that  It  Is  the  highest  patriotism 
to  oppose  further  escalation  of  the  Vietnam 
fighting.  And  there  Is  Brigadier  General  Hugh 
B.  Hester,  who  says  that  the  Vietnam  war  is 
against  the  basic  Interests  of  the  American 
people  and  "In  the  profit  interests  of  only  a 
very  few  " 

More  than  anywhere  else,  the  words 
"hawk"  and  "dove"  are  confusing  and  inade- 
quate when  applied  to  professional  military 
men.  a  great  many  of  whom  consider  them- 
selves only  trained  technicians  carrying  out 
policy  set  by  civilians.  Those  on  active  duty, 
however,  are  silent  because  their  oath  as  offi- 
cers binds  them  to  "support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  against  all 
enemies,  foreign  and  domestic,"  and  because 
regulations  prohibit  them  from  criticizing 
official  foreign  policy  as  laid  down  by  the 
President. 

It  Is  a  fundamental  tenet  of  democracy 
that  military  officers  on  active  duty  should 
not  publicly  criticize  or  oppose  the  decisions 
of  the  civilian  heads  of  government,  and  only 
those  with  a  liking  for  military  coups  would 
argue  otherwise.  Following  out  this  primor- 
dial  principle,   President  Harry  S.   Truman 


fired  General  MacArthur,  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln threw  Major  John  J.  Key  out  of  the 
Army  for  implying  that  the  Administration 
Intended  to  compromise  with  the  South  and 
preserve  slavery.  Experienced  Pentagon  re- 
porters including  Charles  W.  Corddry  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun  and  William  M.  Beecher  of 
The  New  York  Times  say  they  know  of  no 
Instance  In  which  an  active-duty  officer  has 
spoken  publicly  against  U.S.  Involvement  In 
Vietnam. 

The  situation  confronting  retired  officers 
is  more  complicated.  It  is  generally  under- 
stood that  these  men  can  engage  In  critical 
public  discussion  of  policy,  but  the  regula- 
tions are  not  always  clear.  The  Army  exempts 
retired  personnel  from  Its  political  regula- 
tions; the  Air  Force  permits  retired  officers  to 
engage  in  "free  discussion  regarding  political 
Issues"  but  prohibits  them  from  using  "con- 
temptuous words  In  speech  or  in  print 
against  the  President,  the  Vice-President. 
Congress,  the  Secretary  of  Defense"  and  a 
long  list  of  other  officials,  on  pain  of  court- 
martial;  the  Navy,  in  a  recent  unpublicized 
Incident,  threatened  disciplinary  action 
against  Admiral  True,  a  retired  officer,  for 
speaking  out  against  the  Vietnam  war.  But 
the  Navy  backed  down  when  Senator  J.  Wil- 
liam Pulbright.  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  came  to  the 
admiral's  defense. 

Yet  there  are  abundant  signs  that  a  large 
number  of  American  military  men.  on  active 
duty  and  retired,  have  grave  private  doubts 
about  the  U.S.  role  in  Vietnam.  Starting  with 
MacArthur's  statement  some  years  ago  that 
anyone  who  thought  America  should  get 
involved  in  a  land  war  in  Asia  "ought  to 
have  his  head  examined."  and  Ridgway's  ob- 
servation In  his  memoirs  that  U.S.  Interven- 
tion in  Indoclilna  would  be  a  "tragic 
adventure."  many  military  authorities  have 
warned  against  precisely  the  situation  In 
which  the  U.S.  now  finds  Itself.  Shoup  says 
flatly  that  "in  all  my  time.  I've  never  known 
a  single  high-ranking  officer  who  wasn't 
completely  opposed  to  the  US.  getting  in- 
volved In  a  land  war  in  Asia."  Gavin,  who 
retains  exten.slve  military  contacts  through 
his  lectures  at  the  National  War  College,  the 
Industrial  War  College  and  the  Naval  War 
College,  remarks  that  "you  would  be  sur- 
prised at  the  reservations  that  many  senior 
military  men  have  about  our  Vietnam 
policy."  And  General  Hughes,  from  his  van- 
tage point  in  the  Middle  West,  reports  that 
"among  retired  military  men.  I  find  a  good 
deal  of  concern  about  Vietnam." 

For  most  Americans,  the  first  intimation 
that  some  senior  retired  officers,  and  by  Im- 
plication some  active-duty  men  in  the  Penta- 
gon, had  serious  reservations  about  the 
Vietnam  war  probably  came  when  Gavin 
testified  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  In  a  televised  hearing  on  Febru- 
ary 8.  1966.  Gavin,  who  was  In  charge  of 
Army  Plans  and  Development  when  Rldgway 
was  Chief  of  Staff,  had  written  a  letter  to 
Harper's  magazine.  The  editors  of  Harper's. 
in  a  preface,  described  the  letter  as  calling  for 
"withdrawal  of  American  troope  to  defend  a 
limited  number  of  enclaves  along  the  South 
Vietnamese  coast" — an  interpretation  with 
which  Gavin  disagreed.  Overnight,  the 
"enclave  theory"  became  a  national  rallying 
cry  for  moderate  doves  as  an  alternative  to 
continued  escalation.  In  the  resulting  furor, 
Gavin's  real  arguments  were  obscured. 

What  Gavin  argued  was  that  the  United 
States  held  certain  strong  positions  on  the 
South  Vietnamese  coast,  among  them  Cam- 
ranh  Bay  and  Danang,  that  It  should  con- 
tinue to  hold  these  enclaves  with  the  troops 
It  then  had  In  Vietnam  (about  250,000  men) , 
and  that  it  should  concentrate  on  trying  to 
make  the  South  Vietnamese  army  a  more 
effective  fighting  force  while  the  U.S.  sup- 
plied logistical  support.  Gavin  opposed  a 
further  Increase  in  U.S.  troops,  but  he  denies 
strongly  that  this  was  equivalent  to  advocat- 


ing a  withdrawal  to  coastal  enclaves  and  a 
•backs-to-the-sea"  strategy.  "We  must  do 
the  best  we  can  with  the  forces  we  have 
deployed  to  Vietnam,  keeping  In  mind  the 
true  meaning  of  strategy  in  global  affairs," 
he  told  the  Senators. 

Nevertheless,  General  Earle  G.  Wheeler, 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
General  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  former  J.cs. 
chairman,  seized  on  the  word  "enclrive"  to 
assert  that  the  doves  were  suggesting  that  the 
U.S.  put  its  back  to  the  sea,  allow  the  rest  of 
South  Vietnam  to  be  overrun  by  the  Vietcong 
and  expose  America  to  a  long  siege  .lud  a 
humiliating  defeat.  President  Johnson, 
scornful  of  the  Idea,  privately  told  visitors 
that  the  enclave  theory  was  "Just  slow  sur- 
render" and  said  that  If  South  Vietnam  fell, 
the  Communists  would  be  In  Pearl  Harbor  in 
a  week  and  in  San  Francisco  not  long  after 
that. 

In  recent  months,  however,  as  the  Vietnam 
war  has  moved  closer  to  military  stalemate 
despite  massive  Infusions  of  U.S.  troops. 
White  House  aide  Walt  W.  Rostow.  a  leading 
hawk,  has  begun  saying  privately  that  the 
Administration  has  been  following  a  "modi- 
fied enclave"  strategy  right  along.  This  may 
make  Gavin  a  prophet,  like  Rldgway  before 
him.  but  It  is  probably  too  late.  For  Gavin 
now  considers  It  likely  that  matters  have 
gone  so  far  that  enclave  tactics  and  revitall- 
zatlon  of  the  A.R.V.N.  (the  South  Vietnamese 
army)   are  no  longer  possible. 

In  his  office  at  Arthur  D.  Little.  Inc.,  of 
Cambridge.  Massachusetts  (now  sixty,  he 
retired  from  the  Army  In  1958  and  is  board 
chairman  of  this  worldwide  research  and 
engineering  firm),  Gavin  reflects  aloud  on 
the  melancholy  course  of  the  war  in  the  two 
years  since  he  Issued  his  lonely  warning  that 
"we  had  better  look  hard  at  our  Vietnamese 
commitment."  The  continued  US.  military 
escalation,  he  believes,  may  have  forced  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  Into  an  ever-Increasing  reliance 
on  Peking,  with  the  result  that  America 
could  find  Itself  confronted  by  China's  re- 
sources, not  Hanoi's,  ruling  out  enclave 
strategy — ruling  out  just  about  everything 
but  disaster.  For  China,  as  James  Reston 
has  observed,  Is  down  to  Its  last  700.000,0(X) 
men. 

A  few  months  ago,  as  his  concern  over  the 
U.S.  course  In  Vietnam  Increased.  Gavin  re- 
signed from  the  Massachusetts  Democratic 
Advisory  Council  and  said  he  "simply  can- 
not support  President  Johnson  for  reelection 
in  1968."  Explaining  his  decision,  he  added: 
"Obviously  our  domestic  programs  are 
grossly  underfunded,  especially  in  the  pov- 
erty area,  and  I  look  on  this  as  a  consequence 
of  the  Vietnam  war,  and  the  money  we're 
pouring  In  there." 

The  key  to  Gavin's  Vietnam  proposals  be- 
fore the  Senate  committee  was  the  term 
"strategy  In  global  affairs."  No  longer.  Gavin 
argued.  Is  military  power  alone  the  ultimate 
force  In  International  relations:  the  deter- 
mining factor  Is  the  total  technologlcal- 
economlc-dlplomatlc-mlUtary  strength  that 
a  nation  can  bring  to  bear.  "In  the  nineteenth 
century  and  before,"  he  said,  "military  power 
was  used  to  seize  economic  resources  through 
the  colonlallzatlon  and  exploitation  of  back- 
ward nations.  But  in  the  international 
equations  of  the  twentieth  century,  the 
technological  standing  of  a  nation  Is  of  the 
first  importance  since  it  Is  technology  that 
produces  economic  strength  and  new  weap- 
ons systems." 

It  Is  from  this  direction  that  Gavin  ap- 
proaches the  Vietnam  problem.  The  United 
States'  preoccupation  with  Vietnam,  he  be- 
lieves, has  thrown  our  national  policy  "alarm- 
Ingly  out  of  balance."  At  home,  the  war 
drains  away  resources  (both  money  and 
Ideas)  that  should  be  applied  ln;medlately 
and  m  force  to  solving  Imperative  social 
problems.  Abroad,  the  oversize  Vietnam 
bimlen  Impairs  America's  ability  to  meet  lt« 
"total    spectrum    of    global    commitments." 
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Th«  result,  m  Gavin's  view.  Is  an  unbalanced 
I^lg^  po  lev.  or  more  properly,  an  unbal- 
'?^if  TiatiOTiol  poUcy.  Thus  his  recommen- 
i  two  vears  ago  that  we  make  do  with 
Lt  «e  have  m  Vietnam, 
''^esan^e  concern  over  Imbalance  In  Viet- 
.^emerges  In  a  conversation  with  Samuel 
=^rXh  II    a  retired  Marine  Corps  briga- 
LfSeral  an  authority  on  China  and  Uke 
flm    a  lifelong  student  of  worid  affau-s. 
^H^h  has  craiSmed  two  careers  into  one 
S  me     graduating  from   Annapolis   in 
S  he  wasL  adviser  on  guerrilla  war  are 
in  Nicaragua,  then  went  on  to  China  In  1935 
!?  a  language  student.  For  six  months  be- 
f  =  World  War  II.   he  studied   commando 
rtJwith  the  British.  He  was  wounded  on 
^adairanal.  He  holds  the  Navy  Cross    the 
S  WsUnguished  Service  Cross  and  the 
■^^le  Heart   After  the  war.  two  more  years 
fn  mna   then  the  Naval  War  College,  then 
Srtous  staff  jobs  before  retiring  in  1956.  at 
S  pJint  he  hurried  off  to  Oxford  to  get 
fphD     n    Chinese    history.    Grmr.r.     r.o^ 
wfu  one  and   a   research   associate   at   the 
S'erlnstnutlon   at  Stanford  University 
S  ated     Mao     Tse-tung's     treatise      on 
^!rrrilla  warfare  and  the  Sun  Tzu,  the  Chi- 
nese cas^ic   on  the   art   of  war.  His  books 
mllude  T/^e  Battle  for  Guadalcanal  and  The 
Chinese  Peoples  Liberation  Army. 

The  Vietnamese  situation,  says  Sam  Grif- 
fith' Is  entirely  out  of  balance.  I  have  serious 
r«ervations  about  it.  The  weight  of  our  ef- 
fr^  is  seventy-five  percent  ™ll"ary  and 
mntv-flve  percent  political."  To  this  soldler- 
Wswrian,  the  Administration  has  failed  to 
«Id  everal  key  Vietnam  barometers  cor- 
!e«lv  one  of  them  being  the  pacification 
'barometer-the  largely  unsuccessful  effort  to 
secure  the  South  Vietnamese  countryside 
against  guerrilla  attack  and  reconstruct  a 
shattered  political  fabric. 

Griffith  believes  that  "the  largest  propor- 
tion of  American  military  men  favor  an  all- 
out  effort  to  win  In  Vietnam.  They  don  t  want 
•0  bomb  China,  but  they  speak  of  an  all-out 
effort.  When  you  ask  them  If  they  want  to 
commit  a  million  and  a  half  men.  they  say 
no  When  thev  say  that  North  Vietnam 
should  be  bombed  back  to  the  Stone  Age,  as 
LeMay  suggests,  I  ask  them:  Well,  suppose 
vou  do?  What  will  you  have  accomplished? 
North  Vietnam  is  essentially  an  agricultural 
society.  Bombing  It  back  to  the  Stone  Age 
is  not  going  to  stop  the  guerrillas  from  oper- 
ating They  will  come  In  from  Cambodia. 
from  Laos,  from  northern  Burma.  We  can 
pour  troops  Into  Vietnam  to  fight  conven- 
tional warfare  and  still  have  guerrillas  oper- 
ating there  fifty  years  from  now." 

Time  Is  against  the  U.S.  In  Vietnam,  Grif- 
fith believes.  "As  far  as  Vietnam  is  concerned. 
I  think  Mao  is  Just  as  happy  as  a  lark,  sitting 
there  drinking  tea  and  smoking  those  awful 
cigarettes.  It  took  him  twenty -two  years, 
from  1927  to  1949,  to  get  from  south  China  to 
Peking  They  don't  look  at  time  the  way  we 
do.  So  there's  no  substitute  for  negotiations, 
but  If  we  are  reaUy  sincere,  It  will  have  to  be 
done  through  secret,  private  contacts.  When 
we  put  on  one  of  our  big  public  peace  offen- 
slves,  Peking  considers  this  a  snowstorm. 

"You  know."  savs  Griffith,  "the  Chinese 
have  a  proverb:  1  1  chlh  i,  meaning,  'Encour- 
age other  people  to  fight  your  enemies.'  China 
and  Indochina  have  been  hostile  for  a  thou- 
sands years,  and  the  Chinese  have  cast  us 
within  the  proverb  with  regard  to  South  Viet- 
nam." In  other  words.  U.S.  foreign  policy  lost 
another  opportunity  when  It  lined  up  with 
Saigon— Ho  Chi  Mlnh  might  have  been  an 
.\slan  Tito. 

For  General  Matthew  Bunker  Rldgway.  who 
led  the  nation's  troops  through  the  bitter 
tribulations  of  Korea,  the  Vietnam  war  as- 
sumes Ironic  proportions.  It  was  Rldgway  who 
warned  at  the  outset  that  the  game  was  not 
worth  the  candle  and  would  be  played  under 
heavy  handicap.  The  name  of  the  game  at 
that  time  was  Dlenblenphu. 


In  Spring.  1954.  as  the  French  came  to  the 
end  of  the  road  In  Indochina,  John  Foster 
Dulles   and  Admiral  Arthur  Radford,   then 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  pro- 
posed Operation  Vulture,   an   air   strike  by 
American  bombers  to  relieve  12,000  besieged 
French  troops  at  Dlenblenphu.  an  Isolated 
village  in  North  Vietnam.  Key  members  of 
Congress,  Including  the  Senate  Democratic 
leader,    Lyndon    B.    Johnson,    were    highly 
skeptical  of  the  Idea,  fearing  that  it  would 
lead  to  massive  U.S.  involvement  In  Indo- 
china. ("We  will  insist  upon  cle:.r  explana- 
tions of  the  policies  In  which  we  are  asked 
to  cooperate,"  said  Johnson  on  May  6,  1954. 
Just  before  the  fall  of  Dlenblenphu.  "We  will 
Insist  that  we  and  the  American  people  be 
treated  as   adults,   that  we   have  the  facts 
without  sugar  coating.") 

Equally  skeptical  was  the  Army  Chief  of 
Staff,  Rldgway.  He  had  sent  a  team  of  en- 
gineers, signal  and  communications  special- 
ists and  experts  on  combat  terrain  to  Viet- 
nam. Their  report  bore  out  his  belief  that 
air  power  would  not  be  decisive  and  that 
American  ground  forces — five  divisions  at  the 
cutset,  ultimately  ten  or  more — would  be 
necessary  If  U.S.  intervention  was  to  be  suc- 
cessful. 

"In  Korea."  Rldgway  said  later,  "we  had 
learned  that  air  and  naval  power  alone  can- 
not win  a  war  and  that  Inadequate  ground 
forces  cannot  win  one  either.  It  was  incredi- 
ble to  me  that  we  had  forgotten  the  bitter 
lesson  so  soon— that  we  were  on  the  verge 
of  making  that  same  tragic  error.  That  error, 
thank  God.  was  not  repeated."  Not  at  Dlen- 
blenphu.  that   Is.   President   Elsenhower,   at 
Ridgway's  urging,  overruled   the   air  strike. 
Now  Rldgway,  in  retirement  at  his  Pitts- 
burgh home  and  having  Just  finished  a  book 
on  the  Korean  conflict  (it  mentions  Vietnam 
In  relation  to  the  problem  of  Korea),  sees 
the  United  States  Involved  In  the  type  of 
open-ended  war  against  which  he  warned  In 
1954,  and  he  is  worried.  He  fears   that    no 
clear-cut  limit  has  been  placed  on  U.S.  mili- 
tary objectives  In  Vietnam,  that  the  mili- 
tary effort  may  have  outrun  political  policies, 
that,  in  short,  the  war  could  get  out  of  the 
control  of  the  civilian  policymakers.  Is  vic- 
tory at  any  cost  our  objective?  he  asks.  That 
could  only  be,  Rldgway  says.  If  the  United 
States  had   adopted   an  unlimited   political 
objective — "the  complete  subjection  of  the 
outside  world  to  American  domination" — as 
its  national  policy. 

At  a  Memorial  Day  observance  in  Madison. 
Wisconsin,  this  year,  a  crowd  of  American 
Legionnaires  and  other  citizens  assembled 
on  the  grounds  of  the  state  capitol  to  hear 
some  speeches  suitable  to  the  occasion.  As 
the  principal  speaker,  the  Legion  had  Invited 
Brigadier  General  Robert  L.  Hughes,  a  mem- 
ber of  MacArthur's  staff  In  World  War  H. 
who  had  Impressed  them  by  a  talk  he  had 
given  at  a  Legion  post  two  months  before 
Hughes,  who  retired  from  the  Army  In  1961, 
was  In  full  uniform,  wearing  the  ribbons  of 
the  Silver  Star.  Bronze  Star  with  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster.  Combat  Infantry  Badge  and  Purple 
Heart  (he  was  severely  wounded  at  Buna,  on 
New  Guinea) . 

The  general  began  In  the  prescribed  man- 
ner, with  a  tribute  to  Memorial  Day  as  a 
national  expression  of  gratitude  to  America's 
war  dead  and  especially  "to  those  who  have 
suffered  the  loss  of  a  loved  one  In  the  present 
conflict  In  Vietnam."  The  sentiments  were 
familiar;  the  crowd  half-Ustened. 

"They  died."  Hughes  continued,  "in  sup- 
port of"  an  unstable  foreign  government  that 
is  maintained  only  by  the  strength  of  the 
United  States.  ...  We  are  prosecuting  an 
Immoral  war  In  support  of  a  government 
that  is  a  dictatorship  by  design.  It  represents 
nothing  but  a  ruling  clique  and  is  composed 
of  morally-corrupt  leaders  who  adhere  to  a 
warlord  philosophy." 

The  crowd  was  awake  now.  Hughes  went 
on:   "We  are  losing  the  flower  of  American 


youth  in  a  war  that  could  stretch  Into  per- 
petultv.  After  four  years  of  fighting,  we 
cannot  be  sure  of  the  security  of  villages 
three  miles  from  Saigon  because  we  c an  t 
tell  the  good  guvs  from  the  bad  guys.  This 
is  one  hell  of  a  war  to  be  fighting.  We  must 
disengage  from  this  tragic  war." 

Hughes,  who  was  a  full  colonel  at  the  age 
of  thirtv-six  and  a  brigadier  general  at  forty, 
is  another  two-career  man.  After  retiring 
from  the  Army,  he  became  assistant  dean 
of  the  college  of  agriculture  at  the  Unlver- 
sitv  of  Wisconsin.  With  considerable  under- 
statement, he  says  that  his  Memorial  Day 
speech  came  as  "something  of  a  surprise  to 
my  mlliury  friends— they  considered  me  a 
hawk." 

If  he  ever  was  a  hawk,  he  is  not  now. 
"There  Is  not  a  piece  of  real  estate  over 
there  that  has  any  particular  strategic  value 
to  the  United  States."  says  Hughes.  The 
search-and-destrov  tactics  In  South  Vietnam, 
he  believes,  have  been  a  failure,  and  so  has 
the  pacification  program— "You  clear  out  one 
area  and  a  month  later,  you  have  to  go  back 
and  do  it  again."  But  when  he  says  the  U.S. 
should  disengage,  he  does  not  mean  outright 
withdrawal  without  negoUations.  Rather,  the 
U  S  "should  withdraw  to  defensible  enclaves 
and  hold  on  for  negotiations— I  agree  with 
Gavin  on  enclaves." 

Retired  Brigadier  General  William  Wal- 
lace Ford  lives  In  Amherst.  Massachusetts. 
As  an  artillery  officer  at  Fort  Sill.  Okla- 
homa after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  he 
was  m  charge  of  developing  the  Army  avia- 
tion system  of  spotter  and  supply  planes 
that  has  found  its  fullest  use  in  Vietnam-- 
but  he  is  profotindly  opposed  to  the  war.  "It 
is  an  Immoral  business,  and  we  shouldn't  be 
m  it  "  he  says.  "We  are  crucifying  our  souls. 
We  are  pursuing  a  war  that  has  no  moral  or 
political  Justification." 

Now  sixty-nine.  Ford  was  an  enlisted  man 
in  the  First  World  War.  graduated  from  WMt 
Point  m  1920,  commanded  the  artillery  of  the 
Elghtv-seventh  Division  In  Its  march  across 
France,  Belgium  and  Germany  in  World  War 
II.  He  fought  "every  day  of  these  wars  a 
record  only  a  few  men  can  match,  but  Viet- 
nam leaves  him  very  cold  and  very  worried. 
Uke  Rldgway,  he  fears  escalation  up  to  the 
nuclear  Gotterdammerung.  He  says  frankly. 
"I  think  we  should  go  back  to  the  1954 
Geneva  agreements  and  hold  free  elections 
m  Vietnam.  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  go 
Communist,  but  our  owm  political  morality 
demands  that  we  abide  by  the  results  of  free 
elections." 

From  Ashevllle.  North  Carolina,  another 
voice-  "Johnson  Is  on  a  collision  course.  The 
Chinese  will  not  stand  by  and  watch  North 
Vietnam  destroved.  I  agree  with  U  Thani 
that  this  is  a  war  of  national  Independence, 
not  a  case  of  Communist  aggression.  I  go 
much  further  than  Gavin.  I  think  we  ought 
to  get  out  the  way  we  went  m— unilaterally. 
And  then  we  should  do  what  we  can  to  help 
to  rebuild  their  economy.  That  would  be  the 
wav  to  restore  the  respect  we  had  after  World 
War  II  as  a  moral  nation.  We  are  In  the 
viTong  m  Vietnam,  morally  and  from  a  mlU- 
tary  standpoint.  It  is  against  the  national 
interests  of  the  United  States." 

This  is  Hugh  B  Hester,  a  retired  brigadier 
general,  a  veteran  of  Chateau  Thierry  and 
the  Argonne.  served  in  MacArthur  s  com- 
mand in  the  Pacific  and,  after  the  ^af- U^' 
military  attach^  in  Australia.  Decorated  by 
his  cotmtrv  and  France  for  gallantry  on  the 
battlefield 'in  World  War  I,  he  Is  a  vigorous 
seventv-two  now.  and  an  outspoken  op- 
ponent of  the  Vietnam  war  who  ^"^  ^i;^- 
crossed  the  nation  three  times  s  nee  1958 
to  argue  against  U.S.  Involvement  n^uth- 
east  Asia.  Hester  says  he  has  been  pleasant- 
ly surprised  at  the  number  of  officers  who 
have  written  to  me  expressing  substantial 
agreement  with  my  views."  He  has  had  no 
critical  letters  from  officers.  °n  active  duty 
or   retired,   but   "some   very   critical   letters 
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from  enlisted  men  and,  of  course,  a  lot  of 
criticism  from  civilians." 

Within  the  ranks  of  the  dove  generals, 
there  are  shadings  of  opinion  on  the  funda- 
mental role  of  the  U.S.  In  Indochina.  Shoup. 
Hughes  and  Admiral  True  rate  Southeast 
Asia  as  having  little  if  any  strategic  im- 
portance to  America  in  an  era  of  Intercon- 
tinental nuclear  missiles;  Ridgu-ay,  Gavin 
and  General  Griffith,  with  some  reservations. 
consider  the  area  important  to  America's 
interests.  All  of  them,  however,  agree  on  the 
most  urgent,  immediate  need — negotiations 
to  end  the  war.  All  of  them  favor  a  halt  in 
the  U.S.  bombing  raids  on  North  Vietnam 
as  the  first  step  In  obtaining  peace  tallcs — 
with  exception  of  Ridgway,  who  discusses 
this  step  in  a  gingerly,  general  fashion.  And 
in  the  conversations  with  these  military  men, 
one  salient  point  emerges  above  all  others: 
US.  involvement  In  a  land  war  in  Asia  Is.  as 
General  Omar  Bradley  once  said,  "the  wrong 
war  in  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time." 

Having  said  their  piece  on  Vietnam,  what 
has  happened  to  the  dove  generals?  The 
dread  tattoo  of  court-martial  drums?  Mid- 
night visitations  from  the  F.B.I. ?  Sulphurous 
rumblings  from  the  White  House?  Ostracism 
by  military  colleagues?  Blackballing  and 
snubs? 

Not  at  all,  says  Rldpa'ay:  "I've  had  no 
reaction  from  the  Defense  Department  or  the 
White  House.  There's  been  no  etiort  what- 
soever to  stop  me  from  speaking  out.  The 
reaction  from  other  retired  military  men 
has  been  overwhelmingly  favorable.  Judging 
by  the  letters  I've  received."  Gavin's  experi- 
ence Is  similar:  "No  repercussions  from 
Washington '  on  his  testimony  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  he  is  still 
being  invited  to  speak  at  the  War  Colleges. 
General  Griffith:  "No  repercussions  from 
Washington."  General  Hughes:  "No  friend- 
ships lost,  no  snubs,  although  one  military 
friend  said  jokingly  that  perhaps  I  was  get- 
ting senile  [Hughes  is  forty-nine]."  General 
Shoup:  Still  eating  pleasant  dinners  at  the 
Army-Navy  Country  Club  near  his  home,  and 
when  he  walked  into  the  Army-Navy  Club 
in  downtown  Washington  after  his  speech, 
"three  or  four  retired  officers  made  a  point 
of  coming  over  and  shaking  hands."  (One 
source  close  to  top  Marine  brass  reports  Ill- 
will  toward  Shoup,  more  so  because  he  ex- 
pressed his  views  publicly;  not  suitable  for 
a  former  commandant  is  the  feeling.) 

Nevertheless.  It  Is  not  quite  safe  to  assume 
that  the  Pentagon  and  the  White  House  only 
smile  Indulgently  when  military  men  of  stat- 
ure call  the  Vietnam  war.  In  Gavin's  words, 
"a  helluva  mistake."  In  the  case  of  Rear 
Admiral  Arnold  E.  True,  for  instance,  the  era 
of  good  feeling  fell  somewhat  short. 

Arnold  True  is  an  active  man  of  slrty-slx 
who  graduated  from  Annapolis  in  1920,  served 
in  the  Asiatic  fleet  for  seven  years  and  com- 
manded the  destroyer  U.S.S.  Hamman  at  the 
Battle  of  Midway  (It  was  sunk  by  Japanese 
torpedoes  as  It  aided  the  stricken  aircraft 
carrier  Yorktcncn;  the  Hamman  lost  two- 
thirds  of  its  crew,  eleven  of  Its  thirteen 
officers).  lYue.  an  authority  on  destroyer 
tactics — he  revised  the  Navy's  basic  manual 
on  the  subject — retired  from  active  duty  In 
1946;  now  he  runs  a  thousand-acre  cattle 
ranch  In  La  Honda,  California,  and  Is  profes- 
sor of  meteorology  at  San  Jose  State  College. 
He  is  also  a  peaceable  man.  and  after  World 
War  n  he  Joined  the  Quakers. 

In  the  U.S  Involvement  in  Vietnam.  True 
sees  "an  antl-Communlst  paranoia  which 
has  no  real  basts  In  fact"  (so  does  General 
Shoup).  "Our  antl-Communlst  adventures 
bring  us  no  return,  while  social  programs 
suffer  at  home  and  twenty  million  of  our 
citizens  are  In  such  despair  that  there  Is 
rioting  in  the  streets."  The  Vietnam  war. 
True  believes.  Is  a  civil  war  between  Viet- 
namese factions,  into  which  America  has 
thrust  Itself;  "the  only  way  to  settle  It  Is  for 
the  Vietnamese  to  negotiate.  We  can't  make 
peace  with  Hanoi  from  Washington." 


Three  years  ago.  True  began  setting  forth 
his  views  on  Vietnam  in  talks  to  various 
groups  In  the  San  Francisco  area  and  in  let- 
ters to  newspapers  and  magazines.  He  and  his 
wife,  also  a  Quaker,  took  part  in  a  peace  vigil 
In  Palo  Alto,  and  one  of  his  letters,  to  the 
Progressive  magazine,  was  reprinted  as  an 
ad  in  the  Escondido  Times- Advocate,  paid  for 
by  some  members  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  there. 

For  a  while,  nothing  happened,  but  on 
December  27,  1966,  Rear  Admiral  John  E. 
Clark,  commandant  of  the  Twelfth  Naval  Dis- 
trict In  San  Francisco,  wrote  asking  True  to 
come  to  his  office. 

In  the  meeting  Admiral  Clark  told  True 
that  "Washington  was  getting  restless  and 
that  I  had  better  stop  or  the  consequences 
would  be  unpleasant."  True  recalls.  Clark 
read  paragraph  F-2016  of  a  Navy  regulation 
dealing  with  pubUc  affairs.  "No  member  of 
the  Naval  service."  It  said,  "will  utter  any 
public  comment  reflecting  adversely  on,  or 
belittling  the  role  of.  any  other  branch  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense or  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States."  It  also  directed  that  "copies  of  pro- 
posed speeches  .  .  .  concerning  foreign  or 
military  policy  will  be  submitted  ...  to  the 
I  Navy]  chief  of  information  for  clearance." 
True  felt  that  Clark,  by  reading  him  the 
regulation.  Intimated  It  had  been  Interpreted 
as  applying  to  retired  Naval  officers  as  well 
as  those  on  active  service. 

True  interpreted  the  "unpleasant  conse- 
quences" to  imply  court-martial,  although  It 
wasn't  referred  to  specifically  as  such. 

Clark  recalls:  "I  did  say  to  True  that  the 
next  Interview  might  not  be  pleasant.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  not  have  been  pleasant  for 
me,  since  a  potential  matter  of  discipline  was 
Involved. 

"We  weren't  trying  to  Interfere  witlT  his 
protests  at  all,"  the  Commandant  continued, 
"but  we  were  concerned  that  he  was  identi- 
fying himself  as  an  admiral.  The  Navy  had 
no  ax  to  grind;  we  were  not  trying  to  force 
our  philosophy  on  Admiral  "True.  It  was 
simply  a  matter  of  a  Naval  regulation  that 
was  in  existence  and  that  he  was  violating." 

After  leaving  Clark's  office.  True  wrote  to 
Senator  Fulbright,  giving  him  the  details. 
The  Senator.  In  turn,  wrote  to  Paul  H.  Nltze, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Inquiring  politely 
but  polnt.edly  whether  Regulation  P-2016 
was  being  interpreted  as  "preventing  retired 
officers  from  criticizing  the  Administration's 
foreign  policy." 

B.ack  came  a  letter  from  Nltze.  on  May  10. 
Yes,  he  said,  the  regulation  had  been  in- 
terpreted that  way.  but  "subsequently  .  .  . 
we  have  been  advised  by  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  It  was  not  Intended 
that  the  SecDef  directives  (which  the  Navy 
regulations  Implemented)  should  apply  to 
retired  personnel.  Accordingly,  we  Intend  to 
adopt  that  Interpretation  as  to  our  own  reg- 
ulations." Behind  the  officialese  was  a  deci- 
sion by  Cyrus  R.  Vance,  then  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  for  Admiral  True  and 
against  the  Navy. 

As  he  had  arrived  at  Admiral  Clark's  office 
on  that  interesting  day  In  January,  True  had 
noticed  a  large  poster  in  the  lobby  of  the 
San  Francisco  federal  building.  "Let  it  be 
clear,"  the  poster  said,  "that  this  Admin- 
istration recognizes  the  value  of  daring  and 
dissent — that  we  greet  healthy  controversy 
as  the  hallmark  of  healthy  change."  The  sig- 
nature at  the  bottom  was  "John  F.  Ken- 
nedy." True  asked  Clark  if  that  policy  had 
been  changed.  "He  told  me,  'No,  It  has  not, 
but  it  doesn't  apply  to  members  of  the  Naval 
service."  " 


warded  me  a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed 
November  9  concerning  patrol  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  off  the  coast  of  Mexico. 

The  resolution  evidences  a  concern  on 
the  part  of  the  shrimp  fishing  in(3ustry 
that  there  be  no  curtailing  of  patrol 
services  by  the  Coast  Guard,  a  position 
I  support.  I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  reso- 
lution be  reprinted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered   .o  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution,        Brownsville-Port       Isabel 

Shrimp  Producers  Association,  Browns- 
ville, Tex. 

Whereas,  it  Is  rejwrted  that  under  the 
current  economy  movement  now  underway 
in  the  United  States  Congress  a  suggestion 
has  been  made  that  the  Campeche  patrol, 
and  perhaps  other  patrols  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  be  reduced; 
and 

Whereas,  such  Caimpeche  patrol  and  other 
patrols  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  are  of  long 
standing  and  are  vital  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property  for  the  vast  fleet  of  United 
States  shrimp  vessels  operating  In  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  it  clearly  would  be  false 
economy  and  a  disastrous  move  of  grave  con- 
sequences to  the  shrimp  industry  of  the 
United  States  for  any  of  such  Coast  Guard 
patrols  to  be  reduced: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Brownsville-Port  Isabel 
Shrimp  Producers  Association,  regularly  con- 
vened in  emergency  called  session  this  9tti 
day  of  November,  1967,  on  motion  duly  made. 
seconded  and  unanimously  passed,  that  the 
dire  consequences  of  any  reduction  of  such 
Coast  Guard  patrols  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  two  United 
States  Senators  from  Texas,  and  of  the 
United  States  Congressman,  from  Texas,  and 
that  they  be  requested  to  take  all  possible 
steps  to  avoid  any  such  action  being  taken. 

Adopted  this  9th  day  of  November,  1967. 
N.  G.  Conner. 

President. 

Attest: 

MoBLE  A.  Harder,  Jr., 

Secretary-  Treasurer. 


COAST  GUARD  PATROL  SERVICE  IN 
THE  GULF  OF  MEXICO 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
BrowTisville-Port  Isabel  Shrimp  Produc- 
ers Association  has  very  courteously  for- 


PRIORITIES  IN  FUNDING  FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  all 
Members  of  the  Senate,  I  am  sure,  and 
particularly  those  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  will  agree  that  the  ap- 
propriations process  this  year  has  been 
difficult. 

The  public  has  shared  our  concern  in 
arranging  the  proper  priorities  in  fund- 
ing the  many  Federal  programs. 

The  mall  has  been  heavy  and  often 
critical.  However,  on  occasion  a  letter 
will  reach  our  desks  pointing  up  the  will- 
ingness of  a  taxpayer  to  bear  the  respon- 
sibility of  our  country's  increased  activ- 
ity and  growth. 

For  this  reason,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  that  I  have  received 
from  the  State  of  Illinois. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PONTiAC,  III.,  October  22, 1967. 
Hon.  Warren  Magnuson, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Magnuson:  We  were  shocked 
this  morning  to  read  of  the  cut  In  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
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hudKet.  so  great  a  cut  that  It  probably  wUl  r 
S  m  the  non-use  of  our  two  greatest 
Sunch  vehicles,  Saturn  I  and  Saturn  V,  and 
^e  cinceUatlon  of  much  of  the  highly  useful 
fooUo  Applications  Program.  Several  weeks 
"Zfo  cuts  were  made  that  resulted  in  tne 
^n'cellation  of  the  Mars  and  Venus  explora- 
Hon  programs.  We  also  read  the  requests  of 
manv  congressmen  for  drastic  cuts  m  the 
novertv  program,  and  even  suggestions  that 
we  cut  back  military  operations  because  eco- 
nomically they  are  becoming  a  burden. 

Never  have  our  people  been  so  prosperous. 
All  of  us  are  living  better  than  we  ever 
Treamed  a  few  years  ago.  But  we  seem  so 
unwilling  to  accept  the  challenges  that  this 
"Oth  centurv  brings  to  us,  so  unwilling  to 
eive   whethe'r  monetarily  or  of  ourselves. 

If'we  really  want  to,  we  c.in  solve  our  great 
social  problems,  support  our  military  pro- 
-am and  continue  and  increase  our  ex- 
ploration of  space,  and  we  will  become  a 
greater  people  in  the  doing  of  It.  If  we  with- 
draw into  ourselves,  decide  the  game  is  too 
expensive  and  risky  to  play,  then  we  are 
diminished  as  a  people  and  an  Inward,  down- 
wa'd  spiral  will  begin. 

some  sav  this  spiral  has  already  begun. 
We  do  not  "believe  this.  But  when  challenges 
and  opportunities  present  themselves.  It  Is 
not  the  time  to  cut  back,  retrench,  retreat. 
We  must  step  forward,  expand  and  increase 
our  efforts  In  every  area,  work  to  the  best 
of  our  abilitv  at  every  task. 

Surely  this  Is  not  the  time  to  decrease 
spending  and  reduce  taxes.  When  you  wish 
something  good  and  of  quality,  you  must  pay 
for  It.  What  better  can  we  buy  for  our  money 
than  the  excellence  and  eminence  of  our 
countrv  and  the  welfare  of  Its  citizens? 

We  are  a  lower  middle  income  family  and 
have  difficulty  making  ends  meet  sometimes, 
but  we  have  no  desire  to  increase  our  per- 
sonal budget  at  the  expense  of  our  country's 
progress. 

We  are  in  favor  of  a  tax  Increase  and 
against  a  decrease  In  spending,  particularly 
in  the  aretis  of  aid  to  the  poor,  the  cities. 
transportation,  education  and  the  space 
program. 

Yours  truly. 

Makt  Ellen  Sweitzeb. 
Roy  E.  Sweitzer. 


WELCOME  TO  PRIME  MINISTER 
SATO,  STANCH  ALLY  AND  STATES- 
MAN 


Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  Washington 
is  being  honored  by  the  visit  of  Prime 
Minister  Eisaku  Sato  of  Japan,  who  is 
here  in  the  United  States  at  the  invita- 
tion of  President  Johnson.  This  wUl  be 
Mr.  Sato's  second  state  visit  to  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  since  he  became  Prime 
Minister  In  November  1964. 

At  that  time  the  selection  of  Mr,  Sato 
as  Prime  Minister  Hayato  Ikeda's  suc- 
cessor came  as  no  surprise  to  most  peo- 
ple. Aside  from  enjoying  deep  respect  in 
political  circles  and  wide  popular  sup- 
port throughout  his  country.  Mr.  Sato 
brought  to  his  high  office  outstanding  ex- 
perience and  service  in  almost  all  the 
important  positions  of  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment and  of  his  party. 

Mr.  Sato  entered  politics  in  1948  when 
he  was  appointed  Cliief  Cabinet  Secre- 
tary by  former  Prime  Minister  Yoshlda. 
He  served  as  chairman  of  the  Policy 
Affairs  Research  Council  of  the  Liberal 
Party  in  1949  and  then  as  secretary- 
general  of  the  party.  He  has  also  served 
as  Minister  of  Postal  Service.  Minister  of 
Telecommunications.  Minister  of  Con- 
struction. Minister  of  Finance.  Minister 
of  International  Trade  and  Industry,  and 


Minister  for  the  Tokyo  Olympic  Games. 
Distinguished  by  such  a  vast  array  of 
talents  in  his  public  service,  Mr.  Sato 
was  recommended  by  Prime  Minister 
Ikeda  as  his  successor  to  head  the  Lib- 
eral-Democratic Party  3  years  ago. 

Prime  Minister  Sato's  party  was  es- 
tablished on  November  15,  1955,  with  the 
merger  of  the  Japan  Democratic  Party 
headed  by  the  late  Ichiro  Hatoyama, 
then  Prime  Minister,  and  the  Liberal 
Party,  whose  president  was  the  late 
Taketora  Ogata. 

Since  the  amalgamation  of  the  two 
large  conservative  parties,  several  sig- 
nificant and  far-reaching  achievements 
have  been  accomplished  under  the  vari- 
ous administrations  of  the  Liberal-Dem- 
ocratic Party.  Some  of  these  political 
milestones  include  the  signing  of  the 
new  Japan-United  States  Security 
Treaty,  the  tremendous  growth  of  the 
national  economy,  and  the  signing  of  the 
Japan-Republic  of  Korea  Treaty.  In  the 
treaty  normalizing  relations  with  South 
Korea,  Japan  agreed  to  provide  South 
Korea  with  $300  million  in  aid  as  an 
outright  grant,  $200  million  in  soft  loans, 
and  several  hundreds  of  millions  on  com- 
mercial terms. 

Prime  Minister  Sato's  administration 
also  launched  a  program  of  overseas 
technological  aid  by  volunteers  similar 
to  our  Peace  Corps.  Japan  also  clearly 
demonstrated  her  willingness  to  play  a 
major  and  active  role  in  the  newly 
formed  Asian  Development  Bank- 
matching  our  $200  million  contribution 
with  an  equal  amount  on  her  part.  To 
my  knowledge,  this  was  the  first  time 
since  the  war  that  a  major  American 
contribution  to  an  international  body 
wa?  matched  by  any  countrj'  in  the 
world. 

Feelings  in  Japan  and  elsewhere  are 
currently  running  strongly  in  favor  of 
her  taking  a  more  active  and  larger  role 
in  international  affairs.  Japan  seems  to 
be  entering  a  new  and  major  phase  in 
the  postwar  history  of  not  only  Asia  but 
the  world. 

Now  the  question  arises,  just  what  kind 
of  a  role  wUl  this  be?  It  probably  will 
not  be  in  the  military  arena.  For  the  idea 
of  a  major  military  role  abroad  for 
Japan  is  anathema  to  the  majority  of  her 
people.  As  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Japan  Edwin  O.  Reischauer  pointed  out, 
"the  disaster  of  the  war  left  them  with 
a  strongly  pacifist  approach  to  world 
problems." 

However,  her  reluctance  to  participate 
militarily  in  the  frontlines  of  defense 
against  Communist  aggression  should 
not  be  mistakenly  interpreted  as  a  sign 
that  she  is  not  aware  of  or  concerned 
with  the  threat  of  communism  to  free- 
dom-loving countries  in  Asia  and  else- 
where. 

It  appears  clear  that  Japan's  role  in 
world  affairs  will  be  in  the  economic 
realm  as  an  important  source  of  eco- 
nomic aid  and  technological  assistance. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  reason  why  Japan, 
considering  her  relatively  light  military 
burdens,  should  not  devote  a  great  deal 
more  than  her  goal  of  earmarking  1  per- 
cent of  her  gross  national  product  to 
foreign  aid. 

Working   hand  in  hand,  Japan  and 


the  United  States  can  provide  the  lead- 
ership in  assisting  the  de\  eloping  coun- 
tries of  Asia  to  acquire  a  better  way  of 
life  and  to  strengthen  them  against  po- 
tential external  aggression  and  attack. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  no  matter 
how  much  Japan,  considering  lier  geo- 
graphic and  strategic  position,  were  to 
budget  for  her  militarj-  needs,  she  would 
still  need  the  defense  shield  of  the 
United  States  for  real  security.  This  de- 
fense relationship  could  be  used  as  the 
foundation  for  a  strong  two-country  pol- 
icy of  assistance  in  Asia.  Japan  could 
expand  her  foreign  aid  program  and 
accept  a  larger  responsibility  for  eco- 
nomic assistEince  and  development  In 
those  Asian  countries  which  welcome 
her  assistance.  Such  a  role  would  be 
veri'  much  in  line  with  the  Japanese 
Government's  policy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States 
could  concentrate  more  on  pro\iding 
for  the  military  and  physical  security  of 
her  allies.  With  America's  militarj-  pow- 
er and  capabilities  available  in  the  Far 
East,  there  is  little  need  for  Japan  to 
duplicate  much  of  what  we  already 
maintain  in  the  Far  East.  Such  a  policy 
would  have  the  United  States  take  the 
initiative  and  the  bulk  of  the  responsi- 
bility in  the  area  of  military  defense 
while  Japan  would  do  the  same  in  the 
field  of  economic  assistance. 

This  plan  of  complementing  and  de- 
veloping the  strength  of  both  countries 
would  involve  utilizing  the  best  that  each 
could  put  forth.  For  Japanese  this  would 
mean  stepping  up  her  economic  assist- 
ance considerably.  Such  a  requirement 
should  not  pose  too  much  of  a  problem 
since  she  is  carrying  a  relatively  light 
military  budget  at  the  present  time,  due 
to  her  security  treaty  with  the  United 
States. 

In  fact  Japan  has  been  able  to  limit  her 
military  spending  to  a  mere  1.4  percent  of 
her  gross  national  product.  This  per- 
centage represents  about  a  fourth  to  a 
fifth  of  the  amoimt  invested  by  most 
other  industrialized  nations  of  com- 
parable economic  strength.  The  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
spending  about  10  percent  of  its  gross 
national  product  or  more  than  50  percent 
of  her  national  budget  on  its  military 
establishment  in  recent  years  while 
Japan  has  been  spending  less  than  2 
percent  of  its  gross  national  product  or 
less  than  10  percent  of  its  national 
budget  for  defense  purposes. 

The  time  is  at  hand  to  devise  and 
carry  out  a  closer  working  partnership 
between  our  two  countries  for  the  secu- 
rity and  economic  growth  of  Asian  na- 
tions. The  past  couple  of  years  have  seen 
repeated  efforts  being  made  by  countries 
of  East  and  Southeast  Asia  for  greater 
regional  cooperation  and  solidarity. 
These  nations  are  looking  for  ways  to 
establish  a  greater  community  of  In- 
terest in  which  they  can  find  Asian 
solutions  to  Asian  problems. 

Among  the  group  of  Asian  nations 
seeking  greater  cooperation  and  coordi- 
nation. Japan,  as  the  major  industrial 
member,  recognizes  she  has  a  vital  place 
in  this  unfolding  Asian  picture.  But 
Japan,  nevertheless,  looks  to  the  United 
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states  as  a  necessary  partner.  In  the 
words  of  Ambassador  Takezo  Shimoda: 
The  existence  of  a  close  relationship  be- 
tween our  two  countries  will  be  Indispensable 
for  Japan  In  playing  Its  futxire  role  In 
Asia  and  In  Improving  Its  relations  with 
other  countries. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  Amer- 
ican military  effort  in  Vietnam  and  the 
Japanese  effort  in  furthering  regional 
cooperation  and  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  Asia  have  the  same  basic  goal — 
peace  and  economic  advancement  for  all. 
Ic  is  only  in  the  spheres  of  responsibility 
and  in  the  approach  to  the  attainment 
of  this  goal  that  we  need  closer  under- 
standing. 

The  United  States  recognizes  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Japanese  Constitution 
forbids  the  use  of  force  as  a  means  of 
settling  international  disputes;  conse- 
quently, her  inability  and  failure  to  offer 
military  assistance  to  South  Vietnam. 
However,  our  actions  and  policy  in  Viet- 
nam have  received  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment's understanding  and  moral  support. 

Despite  differences  that  exist  even  be- 
tween such  good  friends  and  allies  as  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  we  have  always 
worked  hard  to  resolve  them  and  to  ar- 
rive at  mutually  satisfactory  settlements. 
We  have  never  hesitated  to  discuss  any 
problem  that  has  arisen  between  our  two 
countries.  Our  two  Governments  have  al- 
ways been  willing  to  understand  and  re- 
spect each  other's  viewpoint  through 
frank  and  friendly  exchange  of  views. 

Okinawa  represents  a  problem  which 
calls  for  fair  and  forthright  discussions. 
The  Japanese  Government  is  looking  for 
a  timetable  whereby  she  can  regain  juris- 
diction over  Okinawa  and  the  other  is- 
lands of  the  Ryukyu  Archipelago,  once  a 
prefecture  of  Japan.  At  the  same  time, 
Japan  recognizes  the  reality  that  a  for- 
mula for  reversion  must  take  into  consid- 
eration the  weakened  defense  posture  of 
the  United  States  in  that  area  should  we 
leave  Okinawa. 

Our  mllitarj-  leaders  strongly  feel  that 
the  Okinawa  military  bases  are  indis- 
pensable to  America's  strategic  defense 
of  the  Far  East.  Likewise,  I  am  sure  that 
the  Japanese  leaders  are  also  fully  aware 
of  Okinawa's  importance  to  the  defense 
of  Japan  as  well  as  its  critical  role  in  the 
Vietnam  war. 

I  am  hopeful  that  out  of  the  current 
discussions  on  the  Okinawan  status  ques- 
tion will  come  understanding  for  an 
eventual  solution  to  this  complex  and 
difiBcult  problem. 

To  clarify  our  country's  approach  to 
the  whole  problem  of  U.S.  overseas  hold- 
ings, including  the  status  of  Okinawa,  I 
submitted  in  April  of  this  year  a  concur- 
rent resolution  to  establish  a  bipartisan 
Joint  Committee  of  the  Congress  on 
Overseas  Insular  Areas  Under  U.S.  Ad- 
ministration. The  purpose  of  this  com- 
mittee would  be  to  conduct  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  relationship  of  such 
areas  with  the  United  States. 

In  my  speech  to  the  Senate  I  pointed 
out  that  the  central  issue  concerning  the 
political  status  of  our  overseas  holdings 
was  to  devise  "ways  by  which  the  aspira- 
tions for  more  self-government  by  the 
peoples  of  our  Island  territories  and  de- 


pendencies can  be  fulfilled  without  im- 
pairing or  imperiling  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  carrj-  out  its  es- 
sential responsibilities  in  terms  of  na- 
tional defense  and  the  promotion  of  the 
commonweal." 

I  continued  by  saying  that  "while  rec- 
ognizing the  political  aspirations  of  ter- 
ritorial peoples,  the  Federal  Government 
must  face  the  reality  of  any  threat  or 
potential  threat  to  the  naUonal  security 
which  may  result  from  a  change  in  the 
political  status  of  a  territory.  This  point 
is  particularly  relevant  to  the  strategic 
role  of  the  Trust  Territory  and  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands.  The  Pacific  islands  rep- 
resent a  major  geographic  region  of  the 
world  which  has  not  been  infiltrated  by 
a  hostile  power  since  World  War  II.  The 
national  interests  demand  that  this 
should  remain  so.  Having  won  these 
island  areas  at  great  cost  in  lives  and 
treasure  to  save  democracy  from  totali- 
tarianism a  generation  ago,  this  Nation 
should  rightfully  question  any  move 
which  would  jeopardize  the  American  de- 
fense posture  and  hamper  the  free  world 
movement  of  our  forces  in  this  vast  and 
vital  ocean  region." 

The  visit  of  Prime  Minister  Sato,  I  am 
confident,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  im- 
proving and  strengthening  the  bonds 
that  unite  our  two  great  countries  and 
their  peoples.  Experience  has  shown  that 
there  is  much  that  both  countries  can 
learn  and  benefit  from  each  other. 

In  our  commercial  relatioiis,  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan  has 
more  than  tripled  in  the  past  ten  years 
from  a  combined  total  of  $1.4  billion  to 
over  $5  billion  a  year.  Japan  is  both  the 
largest  overseas  customer  and  the  largest 
overseas  supplier  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  a  striking  example  of  the  close 
partnership  that  exists  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States. 

It  is  indeed  miraculous  and  fortunate 
that  our  two  countries,  which  were  en- 
gaged in  a  life-and-death  struggle  only 
two  decades  ago,  have  been  able  to  estab- 
lish such  a  close  relationship  in  political, 
economic,  and  cultural  affairs,  and  have 
also  been  able  to  develop  a  broad  basis 
for  mutual  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion. 

To  Prime  Minister  and  Mrs.  Sato,  I 
say.  welcome  to  America.  May  your  stay 
and  visit  to  the  United  States  be  a  mem- 
orable and  enjoyable  one.  The  greetings 
and  best  wishes  that  you  bring  from  the 
Japanese  people  to  the  people  of  America 
are  much  appreciated.  May  our  two  coun- 
tries forge  even  stronger  ties  of  friend- 
ship and  respect  for  each  other  for  gen- 
erations to  come. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  In  the  wake 
of  the  recent  march  on  the  Pentagon  to 
protest  the  war  In  Vietnam— a  march  In 
which  several  hundred  young  men  hated 
their  country  so  intensely  that  they  car- 
ried Vletcong  flags  or  wore  war  symbols 
of  North  Vietnam  on  their  jackets — it 
is  refreshing  to  receive  a  letter  from  an 
American  father  who  is  proud  of  the 
fact  that  his  three  sons  all  served  In  the 
armed  services,  two  of  them  in  Vietnam. 


Mr.  Andrew  W.  Clements,  a  past  com- 
mander of  the  VFW  in  Utah,  writes  that 
he  has  only  pity  for  young  men  who  can- 
not bring  themselves  to  serve  their  coun- 
try when  it  is  engaged  in  battle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  Commander  Clements  be  car- 
ried in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States, 

November  5, 1967. 
Senator  Frank  E.  Moss, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss:  Less  than  a 
year  ago  I  had  three  sons  In  the  service  of  our 
great  Nation.  I  was  Indeed  the  proudest 
father  in  Morgan  County.  Utah.  My  oldest 
son  Andrew  Warren  Clements  finished  hia 
hitch  In  the  Marines  and  elected  to  work 
for  the  Boy  Scout  of  America.  My  other  two 
sons  are  In  the  U.S.  Navy  and  U.S.  Air  Force, 
both  have  seen  action  in  Vietnam. 

I  know  there  are  many  In  our  country  to- 
day, who  lack  the  courage  to  fight  our  great 
Nations'  Wars.  For  them  I  have  only  pity. 
For  the  red  blooded  Americans,  who  fight 
our  Nation's  Wars.  I  share  their  pride. 

I  am  proud  to  live  In  a  free  country  and  I 
a.n\  proud  to  be  a  member  of  an  organization 
dedicated  to  preserving  that  freedom.  The 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  U.S.  do 
support  the  position  of  Our  United  States 
government  In  Vietnam. 

With  kindest  personal  regards  always, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Andrew  W.  Clements. 

PDC  0/  Utah  VFW. 


FISHERY  POLICIES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES— ADDRESS  BY  DONALD  L. 
McKERNAN 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  had  a  long  interest  in  the  fishery 
policies  of  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly as  they  relate  to  international  af- 
fairs. In  June  of  this  year  the  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Mr.  Donald  L. 
McKernan,  delivered  an  address  at  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Institute  at  Kingston, 
R.I.,  which  I  feel  would  be  of  interest  to 
all. 

Mr.  McKernan,  who  I  am  proud  to 
say,  now  enjoys  the  rank  of  Ambassador 
when  negotiating  with  other  countries, 
makes  a  strong  point  of  the  threat  of 
overfishing  and  possible  depletion  of  our 
fishery  resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  advocated 
a  worlu  fisheries  conference  that  we  may 
better  preserve  and  Insure  our  renew- 
able ocean  resources. 

As  Ambassador  McKeman's  address 
will  indicate.  International  fisheries  are 
"developing";  that  Is,  there  is  little  that 
can  be  necessarily  defined  as  agreeable 
to  all  nations  concerned  with  the  oceans. 
This,  again,  reemphasizes  my  long  effort 
toward  a  thorough  discussion  on  the 
preservation  of  our  great  renewable 
ocean  resources. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress mentioned  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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A   DEVELOPING     POLICT     FOR    INTERNATIONAL 

Fisheries 


(Address  bv   Donald  L.   McKernan,   Special 
*7iistant"  to    the    Secretary    of    State   for 
F^heries  and   Wildlife.  June  29,   1967,  at 
Second  Annual  Law  of  the  Sea  Institute 
Conference,  Kingston,  R.I.) 
A  policy  dealing  with  international  fisheries 
rievelopm'ent  and  conflict  cannot  be  viewed 
m  Isolation  from  the  broad  foreign   policy 
interests  of  the  U.S.  Yet.  while  decisions  on 
international    fishery    questions    have    been 
made  contrary  to  the  interests  of  U.S.  fisher- 
ies from  time   to   time,   it  has   more   often 
been  true  that  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  In  seek- 
iiiK  resolutions  to  fishery  disputes  between 
our  fishermen   and   the   fishermen   of   other 
countries   has  been   designed   to   protect  to 
the  maximum,  by  peaceful  means  of  course, 
•he  interests  of  U.S.  fishermen. 
'  It  seems  u.seful  at  this  time  of  great  na- 
tional interest  in  the  expanding  use  of  the 
resources  of  the  ocean  to  review  the  way  in 
which  this  government  has  approached  dis- 
cussions In  the  International  fishery  field  in 
recent  years,  first  with  a  view  to  examining 
the  effect  of  this  approach  on  U.S.  fisheries 
and  second  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  there 
has  been  a  consistent  development  of  policy 
in  dealing  with  these  problems. 

This   examination    Is    not    Intended    as    a 
declaration    of   existing   U.S.    fishery   policy, 
nor  is  it  likely  that  the  thoughts  expressed 
here  by  the  author  wUl  stand  for  long  in 
the  light  of  the  rapidly  changing  condition 
of  national  and  international  fishery  affairs. 
Before  looking  at  the  result  of  recent  In- 
ternational   fisheries   negotiations,   it   would 
seem  appropriate  to  state  our  national  goals. 
That  is,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  we  have 
been  consistent   in  dealing  with  our  inter- 
national fishery  problems,   we  should  state 
clearlv  what  objective  we  have  in  mind.   I 
would  think  that  few  would  argue  that  one 
way  to  express  our  national  goal  with  respect 
to  living   resources    of   the   sea   is   that   we 
want  our  people  now  and  In  the  future  to 
have  the  maximum  opportunity  to  use  the 
resources   of   the   seas.    A   secondary   objec- 
tive might  well  be  stated  as  wanting  to  en- 
sure the  maximum  use  of  the  living  resources 
of  the  sea  for  the  lasting  benefit  of  man- 
kind. 

It  does  seem  entirely  reasonable  that  the 
U.S.  Government  look  at  the  use  of  world 
fishery  resources  In  terms  of  the  benefits  to 
the  U.S.  from  both  a  long  and  short  term 
view.  Furthermore,  It  seems  logical  to  expect 
that  in  all  likelihood  other  nations  are 
looking  at  the  use  of  the  sea's  resotirces  In 
much  the  same  way;  that  Is,  they  would  like 
to  use  the  resources  of  the  ocean  to  the  max- 
imum for  the  benefit  of  their  people;  and 
we  cannot  fault  that  view. 

It  Is  In  seeking  to  achieve  these  goals  by 
large  numbers  of  nations  on  a  world  ocean 
that  still  remains  for  the  most  part  open  to 
all.  that  International  conflicts  arise  between 
fishermen  of  nations  and  between  their 
governments. 

These  conflicts  can  quite  often  but  not 
always  be  expressed  In  some  general  form. 
The  "most  common  kind  of  conflict  arises 
from  competition  on  the  fishing  grounds 
between  competing  fishermen  of  one  or  more 
nations  for  the  available  harvest  from  a 
common  stock  of  fish  with  the  consequent 
threat  of  over-fishing  and  possible  deple- 
tion of  the  fishery  resource. 

Other  conflicts  arise  from  the  physical  In- 
terference on  the  fishing  grounds  between 
vessels  and  between  competing  forms  of  fish- 
ing gear  with  the  consequent  loss  of  gear  or 
equipment.  Often  the  efficiency  of  one  or 
both  parties  Is  adversely  affected  by  the 
physical  presence  of  the  other.  Still  another 
type  of  conflict  occurs  when  vessels  of  one 
country  begin  catching  fish  from  a  stock  that 
has  long  been  harvested  by  flshermen  of  an- 
other country.  In  this  case  the  traditional 


fishery  Is  adversely  affected  economically, 
causing  complaints  from  the  fishermen  who 
have  traditionally  fished  the  stock.  In  the 
last  and  perhaps  the  most  common  kind  of 
conflict,  the  mere  presence  of  foreign  fish- 
ing vessels  off  the  coast  of  a  coastal  state 
raises  the  specter  In  the  minds  of  local  fish- 
ermen of  the  loss  of  their  traditional  fish- 
eries to  foreign  fishermen.  While  the  tan- 
gible evidence  of  actual  loss  is  often  absent, 
nevertheless  this  type  of  situation  has  caused 
serious  difficulties,  as  witnessed  in  the  long- 
continuing  dispute  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
CEP  countries.  Chile,  Ecuador  and  Peru,  over 
the  jurisdiction  of  waters  off  the  coasts  of 
these  countries.  In  this  case,  although  the 
motivations  are  complex  and  do  not  entirely 
rest  on  the  fishery  Issue,  these  countries  for 
the  most  part  catch  little  yellowfin  tuna,  the 
species  most  sought  by  U.S.  vessels,  yet  the 
presence  of  foreign  vessels  off  their  coasts 
causes  severe  public  criticism. 

Let  us  examine  more  specifically  the  kinds 
of  international  fisheries  disputes  that  the 
U.S.  has  become  Involved  in  and  see  how 
they  fit  Into  a  general  pattern,   if  In  fact 

thev  do. 

The  fisheries  of  the  U.S.  are  and  have  been 
mostly  coastal  fisheries.  The  yield  from  off 
our  coasts  and  In  estuarine  waters  at  the 
present  time  amounts  to  between  80  and  90 
percent  of  the  total  landed  value  of  the  U.S. 
catch.  Yet  two  of  our  most  valuable  fisheries, 
shrimp  and  tuna,  are  to  a  very  significant 
degree  dependent  upon  resources  found  on 
the  high  seas  off  the  coasts  of  neighboring 
countries.  Thus,  our  ocean  fishery  conflicts 
involve  us  on  one  hand  as  coastal  flshermen. 
defending  our  traditional  fisheries  off  our 
own  coast,  and  on  the  other  hand  as  high 
seas  fishermen  defending  our  right  to  fish 
freelv  on  the  high  seas. 

It  might  appear  that  the  dichotomy  of  po- 
sition of  U.S.  fisheries  Is  impossible  to  recon- 
cile. At  the  same  time,  the  criticism  has  been 
heard  that  the  U.S.  solutions  to  complex  In- 
ternational fishery  disputes  are  solely  based 
on  pragmatism  and  that  the  solutions  have 
been  temporary  In  nature  without  any  con- 
sistent basis  in  principle. 

It  Is  obvious  from  the  record  that  the  U.S. 
is  trying  to  follow  a  policy  leading  to  the 
goals  mentioned,  earlier  in  this  paper,  has 
surely  made  mistakes;  yet,  there  is  a  con- 
sistency to  our  policy  In  international  fish- 
eries affairs  that  leads  back  many  years.  (It 
is  not  a  coincidence  that  the  two  men  who 
have  to  a  considerable  degree  shaped  this 
policy  within  our  Government  have  been  ac- 
tive participants  of  both  of  these  Law  of  the 
Sea  conferences.  Of  course  I  speak  of  Dr.  W. 
M,  Chapman  and  William  C.  Herrlngton.) 

As   many  participants  Ui  this  conference 
h^ve  mentioned,  the  U.S.  is  a  member  of  sev- 
eral conservation  treaties  on  fisheries.  If  you 
choose  to  call  the  Fur  Seal  Treaty  and  the 
International  Whaling  Conventions  flsherles 
treaties,  then  we  are  members  of  eight  active 
international    fishery    conservation    conven- 
tions. The  purpose  of  these  has  been  to  re- 
solve  conservation    Issues   that   have   arisen 
when   two   or   more   nations.   Including  our 
own,  have  been  heavily  flshlng  or  hunting 
common  stocks  of  flsh  or  marine  mammals, 
and   as  a  result  there  has  been  danger  of 
over-flshlng  and  depletion  of  the  stocks.  In 
some  cases  such  as  the  fur  seals,  halibut  and 
Fraser  River  sockeye,  severe  depletion  had 
occurred     before     the     Commissions     were 
formed.  In  other  cases,  such  as  the  North- 
west  Atlantic  Fisheries   Convention.    Inter- 
American   Tropical   Tuna   Commission,    and 
the    International    North    Pacific    Fisheries 
Commission,  there  was  danger  of  over-flsh- 
lng which  led  the  U.S.  In  consort  with  some 
other    flshlng    nations    to    seek    a    solution 
through  the  formation  of  a  conservation  con- 
vention. 

At  this  point  It  is  well  to  recognize  that 
some  economists  have  been  critical  of  the 
purely     conservation     objectives     of     these 


fishery  conventions.  One  must  agree  that  It 
would  be  desirable  to  maximize  the  economic 
output  from  these  fisheries;  however,  the  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  flshery  conservation 
conventions  coUectively  have  been  quite  suc- 
cessful  in  maintaining  viable  U.S.  fisheries 
and  I  for  one  would  be  reluctant  to  set  them 
aside  In  favor  of  another  system  of  Interna- 
tional control  that  at  the  present   has  not 
been  accepted  even  for  strictly  domestic  flsh- 
erles of  the  U.S.  That  Is  not  to  say  that  the 
present  systems  are  perfect   or  even   satis- 
factory for  the  future,  but  it  is  to  say  that 
they  have  In  a  number  of  respects  resolved 
the' problems  for  which  they  were  designed. 
In    several    Instances,    through    Joint    re- 
search efforts— Including  of  course  Independ- 
ent research  by  some  of  the  Commissions — 
the  work  of  these  Commissions  has  resulted 
in  a  larger  total  average  yield  and  In  addi- 
tion, the  preservation   of  the  resources  has 
been  assured.  Several  of  these  commissions 
have   resolved,    for   the   short   and    medium 
range  span  of  time  at  least,  difficult  economic 
and  political  problems  between  countries. 

For  example,  the  Paclflc  halibut  catch  had 
declined  from  about  60  million  pounds  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century  to  only  44  mil- 
lion pounds  before  regulation  began  37  years 
ago.  Scientific  management  of  this  flshery 
by  the  International  Pacific  Halibut  Commis- 
sion has  rebuilt  the  stocks  to  the  extent  that 
they  have  produced  on  the  average  about  68 
million  pounds  annually  during  the  past  six 
years.  One  could  also  clt€  the  Inter- American 
Tropical  Tuna  or  the  International  Pacific 
Salmon  Fisheries  Commissions  as  examples 
of  highly  successful  conservation  commis- 
sions that  are  accomplishing  their  objectives 
year  after  year. 

Some     Commissions     have     accomplished 
much    less;    the    Whaling    Commission    was 
faced    with    a    wholly    unexpected    problem 
quite  outside  its  t-erms  of  reference.  In  this 
case    it   was    not    enough   to   establish   that 
depletion  had  occurred:  It  was  necessary  then 
to  allocate  among  several  nations,  with  very 
large  monetary  investments  In  whaling,  the 
very  small  allowable  catch.  The  Commission 
had  no   great  trouble   deciding  that  some- 
thing  needed    to   be   done   to   conserve   the 
.'Vntarctlc  whaling  stock;  they  also  were  able 
to  put  quite  precise  quantitative  limits  on 
the  allowable   catch.  Yet   the   allocation   of 
this  catch  among  those  countries  that  had 
traditionally  fished  the  resource  for  a  long 
time  and  other  countries  that  had  only  re- 
cently entered  the  fishery  was  a  problem  of 
a  different  order  of  magnitude.  It  has  only 
been  partially  solved  tc  date. 

By  confining  ourselves  primarily  to  con- 
servation problems,  by  omitting  the  more 
difficult  economic  problems,  we  have  been 
relatively  successful  over  the  past  20  years 
since  the  war  in  minimizing  the  effects  of 
rapidly  expanding  fleets  of  flshlng  vessels 
of  foreign  origin  flshlng  in  areas  and  on  si>e- 
cles  that  had  traditionally  been  flshed  ex- 
clusively by  U.S.  or  U.S.  and  Canadian  flsher- 
men. The  success  or  failure  as  the  case  may 
be  of  U.S.  fisheries  during  the  period  have 
not  been  greatly  Influenced  by  foreign  com- 
petition for  the  resources.  However,  In  the 
past  five  years,  the  Increase  In  these  foreign 
fleets  off  our  coast  has  brought  Into  sharp 
focus  the  potential  danger  of  serious  con- 
flicts between  the  distant  water  and  coaatal 
flshermen. 

These  new  problems  posed  by  the  rapid  In- 
crease In  foreign  vessels  flshlng  off  otir  coasts 
are  In  their  bare  essentials  economic  in  na- 
ture and  they  Involve  who  gets  the  flsh  and 
in  some  cases  who  gets  the  flshlng  grounds. 
The  conservation  conventions  now  in  effect 
were  not  designed  to  resolve  these  new  ques- 
tions, and  It  is  now  quite  Imperative  that 
we  find  new  methods  of  resolving  these  new 
kinds  of  disputes. 

But  participation  in  conservation  conven- 
tions has  not  been  the  only  course  of  action 
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taken  by  the  U.S.  during  the  past  20  years. 
As  these  new  problems  appeared  on  the  hori- 
zon those  in  this  country  who  were  thinking 
about  the  deflclencies  in  existing  regimes  of 
the  sea  began  to  cast  about  Jor  alternative 
solutions.  The  1958  and  1960  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conferences  were  to  some  extent  the  result  of 
such  attempts.  In  addition  the  U.S.  has 
helped  to  strengthen,  along  with  other  North 
Atlantic  nations  such  as  the  U.K.  and  Can- 
ada, the  fisheries  group  within  PAO.  Many 
of  the  people  in  fisheries — both  within  gov- 
ernment and  without— felt  that  increased 
knowledge  of  the  ocean,  including  increased 
International  cooperation  in  ocean  research, 
would  not  only  help  Increase  the  probability 
of  achieving  our  national  goals  but  would 
provide  as  well  a  background  of  scientific 
information  for  resolution  of  controversies  In 
international  fishery  affairs.  As  a  result,  do- 
mestically the  National  Academy  of  Science 
and  the  interagency  Committees  on  ocean- 
ography both  began  to  promote  ocean  re- 
search and  Internationally  the  Inter-govern- 
mental Oceanographlc  Commission  was 
formed  after  much  struggle  within  UNESCO. 

These  efforts  have  not  been  uniformly  suc- 
cessful, but  they  have  served  their  purpose 
well  and  have  Improved  our  capability  of 
solving,  on  the  bases  of  improved  knowledge 
of  fisheries  and  the  ocean,  serious  conflicts 
that  have  arisen  m  recent  years.  In  other 
words,  they  have  Increased  the  number  of 
acceptable  alternatives  to  :iny  given  problem. 

Thus,  In  summing  up  our  policy  of  the  past 
two  decades,  we  have  tried  through  bilateral 
and  multilateral  fishery  conventions  to  set 
up  arrangements  which  would  ensure  the 
conservation  of  resources  of  most  concern  to 
us,  and  at  the  same  time  we  have  sought  to 
build  through  the  UN's  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ferences and  through  International  bodies 
such  as  PAO.  UNESCO,  and  most  recently 
again  the  UN.  devices  that  might  more  effec- 
tfvely  deal  with  the  complex  problems  of  the 
future. 

Most  of  these  efforts  have  been  helpful,  but 
much  more  needs  to  be  done  If  we  are  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  increasing  use  of 
ocean  resources  by  all  of  mankind. 

Successful  or  unsuccessful  as  you  may 
think  the  efforts  have  been  thus  far.  there 
are  some  new  dimensions  that  cannot — in 
my  view— be  resolved  by  present  interna- 
tional rules  or  practices.  I  have  mentioned 
before  In  this  discussion  that  I  consider  these 
problems  essentially  economic  In  nature  al- 
though they  manifest  themselves  in  many 
ways.  They  arise  In  some  Instances  because  of 
the  difference  In  the  technological  level  of 
the  fishing  equipment  of  high  seas  fishing 
nations:  In  other  cases  the  sheer  numbers  of 
new  fishing  units  appearing  on  restricted 
fishing  grounds  near  the  coastal  state  cause 
excessive  competition  between  the  fishermen 
with  a  concomitant  reduction  In  the  catch 
and  Income  of  special  seriousness  to  the 
coastal  fishermen  who  cannot  move  readily 
to  new  fishing  grounds. 

These  problems  have  arisen  on  both  coasts 
of  the  United  States  and  have  caused  great 
distress  among  U.S.  coastal  fishermen.  They 
brought  about  an  agonizing  reappraisal  of 
this  country's  long-standing  three-mile  fish- 
ery limit  and  resulted  in  an  extension  of  that 
limit  to  12  miles  only  last  year.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  our  fishermen  fishing  off  the 
coasts  of  several  other  countries  have  caused 
similar  problems. 

Thus,  we  must  concern  ourselves  In  the 
futtire  with  this  problem.  Our  coastal  fish- 
ermen seek  some  protection  from  what  they 
consider  unfair  and  unwarranted  competi- 
tion for  a  limited  catch  and  fishing  space; 
a  12-mlle  fishery  limit  is  not  adequate  to 
ensure  either  to  them. 

Our  long-range  fishermen  wish  to  main- 
tain the  greatest  possible  fishing  area  every- 
where on  the  ocean  and  they  cannot  eco- 
nomically operate  with  vast  areas  of  the 
ocean  closed  to  their  free  movement.  On  the 


other  hand,  the  long-range  fishermen  of 
the  US.  have  no  need  to  compete  so  Inten- 
sively for  fish  stocks  foimd  in  the  waters 
of  the  high  seas  off  the  coasts  of  foreign 
countries — nor  enter  fisheries  off  foreign 
coasts  that  are  already  being  heavUy  fished 
by  coastal  fishermen  to  the  degree  that  would 
endanger  the  livelihood  of  those  fishermen. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  my  view  that  some 
additional  assurances  must  be  given  the 
coastal  fishermen  beyond  those  given  in  the 
1958  Convention  on  Pishing  and  Conserva- 
tion. They  must  be  assured  that  not  only 
will  the  fish  stock  of  particular  concern  to 
them  be  conserved  but  that  they  will  have 
a  reasonable  opportunity  both  to  participate 
In  the  harvest  of  those  resources  not  now 
used  by  them  and  to  take  their  traditional 
share  of  those  stocks  which  they  have  fished 
in  the  past. 

Some  few  coastal  nations  are  attempting  to 
protect  tlielr  Interests  in  the  fishery  re- 
sources off  their  coasts  by  unilaterally  ex- 
tending their  fishery  limits  beyond  any  ac- 
ceptable limit.  Such  action  In  the  absence 
of  any  legal  basis  Is  an  unacceptable  alter- 
native. Such  unwarranted  extensions  of  Ju- 
risdiction would  serve  to  set  aside  vast  pro- 
ductive areas  of  the  ocean  and  in  many  cases 
would  allow  them  to  lie  fallow  and  unproduc- 
tive, thus  preventing  full  development  of  the 
food  resources  of  the  world  ocean. 

It  Is  becoming  popular  to  advocate  tvirnlng 
over  to  the  United  Nations  or  some  other 
supra-national  body  title  to  the  resources  of 
the  sea  with  the  view  that  this  body  could 
license  an  appropriate  number  of  vessels  to 
harvest  at  optimum  efficiency  the  food  re- 
sources of  the  sea.  It  Is  not  at  all  clear  how 
this  nation  can  achieve  Its  goals  under  such 
a  system.  Some  other  objectives  might  be  ac- 
complished by  this  move,  but  I  doubt  that 
this  nation's  fisheries  would  long  prosper 
under  such  a  system. 

The  alternative,  it  seems  to  me,  Is  to  pur- 
sue a  strong  course  of  action  under  the  four 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conventions  that  provide 
among  other  things  for  freedom  of  fishing 
and  for  the  conservation  of  the  food  re- 
sources of  the  ocean.  To  these  current  com- 
ponents of  our  high  seas  fishing  policy 
I  would  add  some  consideration  for  the  spe- 
cial problems  of  the  coastal  state — a  consid- 
eration well  within  the  gener.<il  intent  of  the 
Geneva  Conventions.  With  such  considera- 
tions, I  believe  we  could  develop  a  viable 
systPm  capable  of  providing  better  protection 
for  the  coastal  fisherman  while  allowing  a 
reasonable  exercise  of  the  Important  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  of  fishing  on  the  high  seas, 
thus  protecting  the  rights  of  our  distant  wa- 
ter fishermen. 

It  appears  to  me  that  such  a  system  will 
have  considerable  general  appeal  to  nations 
of  the  world. 

All  high  seas  fishing  nations  that  I  know 
of  have  problems  similar,  more  or  less,  to 
ours.  These  nations  also  are  Interested  in 
pursuing  their  current  distant  water  fish- 
eries without  constant  difficulty  or  harass- 
ment by  coBistal  states.  Witness  our  recent 
discussions  with  Japan  and  the  USSR.  Agree- 
ment was  reached  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
give  and  take — with  major  compromises  on 
both  sides,  but  Important  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  four  1958  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ventions were  maintained.  Where  the  coastal 
fisheries  of  the  U.S.  haul  special  problems  on 
the  high  seas  beyond  the  12-mlle  contiguous 
fishing  zone,  consideration  was  given  to  these 
problems  by  the  high  seas  fisheries.  By  means 
of  these  Important  negotiations,  provisions 
were  made  for  the  high  seas  fishermen  to 
fish  stocks  not  being  utilized  by  U.S.  fisher- 
men even  within  the  contiguous  zone  of 
the  U.S.  Thus,  we  were  consistent  In  pro- 
viding the  opportunity  for  full  use  of  the 
ocean's  food  resources  while  resolving  to  a 
reasonable  degree  the  problems  of  the  coastal 
fishermen.  I  believe  we  should  seek  further 
agreements  of  this  kind.  Furthermore,  such 


arrangements  ought  to  have  broader  appUca. 
tlon  world-wide.  For  example,  they  ought  to 
be  equally  effective  with  those  countries  off 
whose  coasts  our  distant  water  fishermen 
fish. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  at- 
tended  the  1960  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
that  the  proposal  which  came  within  one 
vote  of  receiving  the  two- thirds  majority  re- 
quired for  adoption  contained  a  very  similar 
Idea.  In  that  case  a  coastal  state,  subject 
to  certain  conditions,  could  claim  preferen- 
tial fishing  rights  In  areas  adjacent  to  itj 
contiguous  fishing  zone. 

In  summary.  It  would  appear  that  the 
development  of  a  policy  for  dealing  with  in- 
ternational  fishery  problems  has  proceeded 
at  a  reasonable  rate  In  this  country.  Action 
by  this  government  to  resolve  International 
fishery  disputes,  with  some  notable  excep. 
tlons,  have  lead  to  reasonable  solutions  of 
the  problems.  The  conservation  policies  that 
have  been  useful  In  the  past  are  likely  to 
be  less  useful  In  the  future  as  International 
disputes  Involving  economic  Issues  become 
more  prevalent.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
a  useful  policy  for  the  future  would  be  to 
give  more  attention  to  the  special  fishery 
problems  of  the  coastal  state  while  protecting 
the  principle  of  freedom  of  fishing  on  the 
high  seas  and  Insisting  on  a  reasonable  exer- 
cise of  the  use  of  this  right  by  distant  water 
fishermen. 


JIM  FLINCHUM  AND  SOME  RE- 
FLECTIONS ON  100  YEARS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Wyo- 
ming State  Tribune  of  Cheyenne  is  cele- 
brating its  100th  anniversary.  Its  age  Is 
exceeded  in  the  West  by  only  three  other 
newspapers  which  are  still  being  pub- 
lished. 

The  eyes  of  few  mortals  have  watched 
history  unfold  for  as  long  a  period. 

Looking  back  into  history,  Jim 
Flinchum,  editor  of  the  Wyoming  State 
Tribune,  makes  some  observations  that 
are  noteworthy.  With  his  perceptive 
mind,  he  calls  attention  to  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  a  newspaper,  bringing 
into  sharp  focus  what  he  considers  the 
primary  obligations  of  this  information 
media. 

The  editorial  should  serve  to  stir  with- 
in each  of  us  a  greater  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  our  Government  and  to  the  role 
we  should  aspire  as  active,  interested 
citizens. 

In  the  Tribune's  fine  special  edition, 
Paul  Harvey,  noted  columnist  and  radio 
personality,  told  Robert  S.  McCracken, 
publisher: 

A  lot  of  ink  has  gone  over  the  dam  In  a 
hundred  years.  How  many  Jots  and  tittles 
you've  had  to  place  Just  right  In  order  to 
earn  and  keep  the  reputation  for  Integrity 
which  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune  now 
enjoys. 

Harvey  says: 

As  day  by  day  I  see  Cheyenne  refiected  In 
your  pages  I  know  that  you  deserve  each 
other — and  that  Is  the  highest  compliment  I 
know. 

The  Wyoming  State  Tribune,  born  as 
the  Cheyenne  Leader  on  September  16, 
1867 — and  first  published  on  September 
19,  1867 — has  come  a  long,  long  way  and 
has  witnessed  a  great  deal  of  dynamic 
history  in  the  making. 

Jim  Flinchum,  a  person  who  I  consider 
to  exemplify  the  best  in  newspapering, 
is  well  noted  for  his  trenchant  editorials. 
He  has  written  another  great  one  for  the 
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lOOth  anniversary,  along  with  an  excel- 
lent quote  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  I  want 
to  include  them  both  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

The  editorial  is  a  fine  example  of  Jun 
FUnchum's  great  skill  and  I  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Jefferson  quotation  and  the 
editorial  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

■•Enlighten  the  people  generally,  and 
tvranny  and  oppressions  of  body  and  mind 
^U  vanish  like  evil  spirits  at  the  dawn  of 

'■{  know  of  no  safe  depository  of  the  ulti- 
mate powers  of  the  society  but  the  people 
themselves;  and  if  we  think  them  not  en- 
lightened enough  to  exercise  their  control 
with  a  wholesome  discretion,  the  remedy  is 
not  to  take  it  from  them,  but  to  inform  their 
discretion." — Thomas  Jefferson. 

Some  Reflections  on  100  Years 

It  is  given  to  few  men,  and  fewer  still 
their  works,   to   live   on   this  earth   for   100 

vears. 

Looking  about  us,  it  seems  somewhat  In- 
credible that  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune, 
metamorphosis  even  though  It  may  be  of 
predecessor  publications,  should  have  ex- 
isted for  so  long. 

Even  under  its  owm  name  dating  from  1869, 
or  for  98  years,  this  seems  a  rather  singular 
achievement. 

Newspaper  mortality  is  even  more  severe 
than  in  the  human  realm;  on  a  percentage- 
wise basis  there  are  perhaps  fewer  such  in  ex- 
istence today  than  among  people. 

When  today's  Tribune  wa?  born  as  the 
Leader  In  1867.  another  Tribune  was  the  na- 
tion's great  newspaper.  This  was  the  New 
York  Tribune,  a  name  that  undoubtedly  In- 
spired the  founders  of  this  newspaper  two 
years  later  to  so  nane  it;  that  under  the  edi- 
torial pen  of  Horace  Greeley  exerted  one  of 
the  most  powerful  Infiuences  In  America. 

A  younger  Tribune  was  just  emerging  In 
Chicago  that  survives.  In  our  own  part  of  the 
nation  only  the  Deseret  News,  Rocky  Moun- 
tain News  and  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican 
that  still  publish,  were  In  existence.  Most  of 
America's  newspapers  of  today  had  not  even 
been  thought  of,  much  less  commenced. 
Thousands  of  communities  they  now  serve 
had  not  come  Into  existence,  nor  even  the 
conditions  that  made  them  possible. 

In  1867  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  that 
had  been  given  only  formal  breath  of  life 
five  years  earlier,  was  still  a-bulldlng  across 
Wyoming  toward  Its  historic  Junction  with 
the  Central  Pacific  at  Promontory,  Utah, 
two  years  hence,  the  same  year  that  the 
Tribune  under  Its  own  name  was  engendered. 

It  Is  worth  some  reflection  that  dating 
from  the  year  1867,  the  railroad  and  the 
newspaper  are  the  oldest  things  hereabouts 
after  the  city  Itself  In  this  centennial  year 
1967. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  only  two  years  In 
his  tomb  at  Springfield;  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
still  was  a  general,  commander  of  the 
Armies  of  the  United  States;  another  John- 
son was  President  and  likewise  having  his 
troubles  with  an  Increasingly  hostile  Con- 
gress; and  both  the  Territory  and  the  State 
of  Wyoming  lay  ahead  In  the  hands  of  the 
future. 

This  was  Dakota  Territory,  the  land  of 
the  Sioux,  Shoshones.  Crows  and  Cheyennes; 
and  George  Armstrong  Custer's  rendezvous 
with  destiny  lay  nine  years  ahead,  an  oc- 
currence that  was  to  be  reported  first  to 
the  people  of  Wyoming  by  this  newspaper. 

Even  further  hence  were  the  climactic 
events  of  the  Indian  wars  themselves;  Ge- 
ronlmo  was  a  young  Apache,  still  an  un- 
known name.  William  McKlnley  was  merely 
another  war  veteran,  late   a  major  of  the 


Union  Army.  A  rich  young  New  Yorker 
named  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  yet  a  small 
boy,  as  was  a  Georgia  preacher's  son  named 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

Calvin  CooUdge  had  not  yet  been  born; 
and  a  youth  who  had  won  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  In  the  late  war  named  Fran- 
cis E.  Warren  was  restless  in  his  Massa- 
chusetts home,  not  yet  set  out  to  seek  fame 
and  fortune  In  the  raw  little  town  In  the 
West  where  he  would  one  day  become  not 
merely  a  local  but  a  state  leader  of  national 
prominence  as  well. 

Alexander  II,  the  direct  lineal  descendant 
of  17-year-old  Michael  Romanov  who  be- 
came czar  of  all  the  Russias  In  1613.  sat  on 
the  Russian  Imperial  throne  and  1917  was 
a  half-century  in  the  future.  But  in  that 
year  1867  the  ruler  of  all  the  Russians  affixed 
his  Imperial  seal  to  a  document  transferring 
Alaska  to  the  United  States;  In  that  year 
also,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  of  Mexico  was 
executed,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was 
established. 

Spain  was  a  major  power  still,  three 
decades  to  go  before  the  Spanish-American 
War  that  signalled  an  end  to  that  empire, 
and  very  likely  no  one  had  envisioned  the 
appalling  prospect  of  the  great  holocausts 
that  were  to  sweep  across  western  Europe 
and  later  much  of  the  world,  the  mightiest 
conflicts  of  mankind. 

In  this  100  years,  the  Wyoming  State  Trib- 
une has  reported  In  its  pages  all  of  these 
things,  the  highlights  of  history  as  well  as 
the  day-to-day  events,  the  deaths  and  births, 
marriage  licenses  and  political  contests,  the 
triumphs  and  tragedies,  the  doings  of  kings 
and  commoners,  the  famous  and  the  In- 
famous, the  proper  and  the  notorious. 

Many  thlng.s  that  seemed  Important  at  the 
time  have  faded  from  both  the  pages  of  his- 
tory or  the  memories  of  today's  living,  as 
no  doubt  will  be  the  case  a  century  In  the 
future.  It  Is  not  the  role  of  the  newspaper 
to  serve  as  historian,  nor  even  a  recorder  of 
daily  occurrences;  but  to  att^empt  to  com- 
municate to  Its  readers  which  form  one-half 
of  the  quality  of  the  newspaper,  that  which 
It  thlrtks  they  should  know  or  would  be  in- 
terested in  knowing  about,  in  community, 
state,  nation  and  all  the  world  around  them. 

Each  day  it  Is  our  privilege  to  perform  this 
function;  each  day  we  live,  and  die,  In  a 
sense,  and  live  and  die  again  on  each  suc- 
ceeding day.  Every  day  provides  Its  problems, 
challenges,  crises  and  occasional  rewards; 
day  upon  day,  year  after  year,  decade  follow- 
ing decade.  So  that  now  we  have  reached  the 
centenary  that  people  only  rarely,  and  news- 
papers even  more  seldom,  achieve. 

For  newspapers,  and  for  the  people  whose 
doing  they  reflect.  It  has  been  a  great  100 
yeats  of  awesome  events  and  of  accelerating 
human  change.  Having  survived  for  so  long, 
the  Wyoming  State  Tribune  probably  shall 
be  around  for  another  100  yeare.  This  too 
shall  undoubtedly  be  a  great  period  In  hu- 
man existence. 

And  so.  for  as  great  a  part  of  It  as  may 
be  vrithin  God's  power  to  provide,  we  hope 
that  each  of  you  may  be  able  to  share  as 
much  of  the  coming  100  years  as  may  be 
possible  along  with  us  through  this  news- 
paper, the  Wyoming  State  Tribune. 


URBAN  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  among  the 
great  problems  besetting  our  cities,  one 
of  the  most  complex  is  that  of  transpor- 
tation. Moving  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  each  day  is  a  difficult  job  at 
best.  It  becomes  a  monumental  one  when 
the  transportation  systems  employed  are 
better  suited  to  the  requirements  of  an 
earlier  day. 

The  situation  is  particularly  acute  in 
the  northern  New  Jersey-New  York  City 
metropolitan  area.  Each  day  an  army  of 


commuters  poms  across  State  boundaries 
en  route  to  work  in  Manhattan  or  parts 
of  New  Jersey.  Contrary  to  the  belief  of 
many,  the  majority  does  not  travel  by 
train  or  bus,  but  takes  to  the  highways 
in  private  automobiles. 

The  problems  created  by  the  increased 
use  of  automobiles,  by  the  losing  race  to 
provide  still  more  highways  to  keep  up 
with  traffic  growth,  and  by  the  inade- 
quacy of  mass  transportation  aie  percep- 
tively outlined  in  a  recent  series  of  ar- 
ticles written  by  Edward  J.  Flynn  in  the 
Hackensack,  N.J.,  Record. 

Mr.  Fl^^^n's  series  is  a  consti-uctive  con- 
tribution to  our  understanding  of  the 
transportation  problems  of  a  major  met- 
ropolitan area.  I  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  who  have  metro- 
politan transportation  problems  in  their 
own  States. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  Senator 
WiLLi.'\MS  of  New  Jersey,  and  myself,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr.  FljTin's 
excellently  written  series  in  the  Hacken- 
sack Record,  along  with  a  number  of 
other  articles,  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Hackensack   (N.J.)   Record, 

Sept.  11,  1967) 

Transit  Is  Urban  Pct-se  Beat:  Destination 

Confusion 

(Note. — This  Is  the  first  of  five  articles 
dealing  with  the  critical  transportation 
problems  in  the  Metropolitan  Area.  Today's 
story  analyzes  the  traffic  crisis  In  terms  of 
highway  construction  costs,  lack  of  funds, 
and  the  commuter  rush-hour  crush,) 
(By  Edward  J.  Flynn) 

When  the  New  York  City  subway  strike  vir- 
tually clamped  a  death  hold  on  the  City  In 
the  early  days  of  last  year,  city  dwellers  and 
suburban  commuters  got  a  quick  lesson  in 
what  it's  like  without  mass  transportation. 

Every  approaching  highway  and  city  street 
became  a  belching  sea  of  exhaust  fumes. 
Commuters  left  home  cursing  before  the 
crack  of  dawn  and  returned  home  beaten, 
often  after  midnight.  Others  just  stayed 
home. 

New  York-based  firms  operated  with  skele- 
ton crews  and  coaxed  workers  to  their  desks 
with  promises  of  extra  vacation  days.  All  the 
while,  the  City  took  a  financial  beating,  los- 
ing millions  of  sales  dollars. 

Even  with  New  York  subways  operating 
It's  an  awesome  task  for  Fun  City  officials  to 
handle  the  movements  of  3 '2  million  persons 
who  work  In  the  City  each  day.  During  peak 
rush  hours,  the  subways  are  arenas  for 
pushing,  and  shoving  contests,  so  much  so 
that  they  have  been  described  by  a  City  task 
force  on  urban  design  as  the  most  squalid 
public  environment  In  the  United  States — 
dank,  dingily  lit.  fetid,  raucous  with  screech- 
ing clatter;  one  of  the  world's  meanest  tran- 
sit facilities. 

And  what  about  those  lucky  enough  to 
escape  the  subways?  When  they  are  not 
stalled  m  traffic  on  a  freeway  In  their  ex- 
pensive cars  capable  of  100  miles  an  hour, 
they  are  crawling  around  the  City's  central 
business  district  at  speeds  averaging  8 14 
miles  an  hour  dtu-lng  the  business  day. 

And  the  situation  Isn't  much  better  In  the 
suburbs.  Whether  the  worker  commutes  to 
his  Manhattan  job  or  works  closer  to  home, 
he  18  mostly  confined  to  his  car. 

Economists  have  come  up  with  some  star- 
tling statistics  relative  to  urban  transporta- 
tion. The  worker  who  moves  to  the  suburbs 
and  commutes  to  the  city  during  peak  rush 
hours   by   private   car   invests   $2,300   In   Its 
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purchase  and  expects  government  to  match 
It  with  a  $23,000  highway  Investment. 

"The  total  cost  to  the  individual  and  the 
community  of  transporting  an  additional 
person  downtown  at  the  rush  hour  by  private 
car  may  be  from  $5  to  $8  a  day  whUe  the 
cost  of  public  transportation  would  be  be- 
tween 50  cents  and  $1.60,"  according  to  eco- 
nomist Jack  Grye  of  the  Middle  West  Labor 
Bureau. 

"In  some  cases,"  he  says,  "It  Is  estimated 
that  gasoline  tax  for  peak-hour  driving 
would  have  to  be  raised  to  75  cents  a  gal- 
lon before  the  motorist  would  be  paying 
his  own  way." 

George  Eastland  of  the  Erie  Lackawanna, 
a  major  supplier  of  commuter  rail  service 
in   North   Jersey,   puts   It   another   way: 

"People  think  It's  economical  to  drive  a 
car,  but  they  fall  to  realize  that  the  aver- 
age motorist  Is  being  subsidized  50  cents  a 
mile.  Most  people  only  calculate  the  costs  of 
gasoline,  oil.  tolls,  and  parking,  and  fall 
to  realize  the  highway-construction  and 
other  costs  they  pay  through  taxes." 

Without  a  doubt,  transportation  experts 
agree  that  the  private  automobile  Is  the 
most  expensive  way  of  commuting,  both  to 
the  Individual  and  the  community  In  gen- 
eral. At  today's  economic  level  a  mile  of 
expressway  costs  between  S7  million  and  $25 
million,  and  with  the  construction  of  each 
mile  of  highway  the  community  not  only 
loses  forever  valuable  taxable  property,  but 
pre-empts  land  that  could  be  used  for  civic 
purposes  such  as  parks  and  schools. 

LOVE    AFFAIR    WrrH    CAB 

"We've  been  hypnotized  by  the  car,"  says 
New  Jersey  Senator  Ned  J.  Parseklan  (D., 
Bergen),  a  former  State  Director  of  Motor 
Vehicles.  "We've  had  a  love  affair  with  that 
maiden  of  our  adolescence.  We've  never 
grown  out  of  It." 

In  10  years,  he  predicts,  trafBc  will  have  a 
stranglehold  on  the  region.  "Roads  In  the 
region  are  the  umbilical  cords  which  should 
hive  been  cut  10  years  ago."  says  Parseklan. 
"They  are  choking  the  transportation  sys- 
tem and  some  one  better  And  a  pair  of 
shears — it's  an  emergency." 

He  continues.  "Roads  gave  the  region  life 
when  It  needed  It.  If  we  don't  have  the 
Intelligence  to  cut  It  away,  growth  will  come 
to  a  standstill." 

Just  how  acute  the  road  situation  Is  In 
the  Metropolitan  Area  Is  reflected  by  New 
Jersey  Commissioner  of  Transportation 
David  J.  Goldberg  who  says  the  State  needs 
$810  million  Just  to  bring  existing  roadways 
up  to  existing  trafllc  demands.  "The  prob- 
lem becomes  more  acute."  he  points  out. 
"when  you  consider  there  is  a  5-percent 
Increase  each   year  In  traffic." 

BACKLOG    OF    $2    BILLION 

He  goes  on.  "The  total  backlog  In  road 
funds  In  New  Jersey  exceeds  $2  billion  and 
could  reach  $3  billion.  That's  if  you  want 
to  build  those  roads." 

His  director  of  planning.  Keith  Rosser. 
points  up  the  problem  this  way:  "The  George 
Washington  Bridge  will  reach  capacity  peak 
In  1971.  at  the  same  time  Route  80  Is  sched- 
uled to  be  completed.  Route  80  will  accelerate 
traffic  congestion  on  the  present  road  net- 
work. The  Holland  Tunnel  is  at  capacity 
now  and  the  Lincoln  Tunnel  Is  near 
capacity." 

Says  Ernest  Ei'ber,  New  Jersey  area  direc- 
tor for  the  Regional  Plan  Association.  "The 
City  and  the  automobile  are  not  compatible 
In  the  long  run." 

He  points  out  that  cities  such  as  Newark 
and  Paterson  have  a  downtown  growth  po- 
tential, but  can't  attract  new  business  until 
they  can  handle  a  larger  number  of  em- 
ployees. Speaking  of  Newark,  he  says.  "The 
number  of  cars  and  buses  are  almost  at  a 
maximum;  we've  crammed  about  all  we  can 
In  here." 

Just  how  bad  the  urban  transportation  sit- 


uation has  become  throughout  the  country 
was  pointed  out  recently  by  Governor  Rich- 
ard J.  Hughes  before  an  International  con- 
ference In  Pittsburgh. 

CRITICAL   MATTER 

He  said  urban  transportation  Is  becoming 
one  of  the  most  critical  areas  of  public  con- 
cern and  perhaps  the  greatest  single  domes- 
tic Issue  the  nation  faces  today. 

Hughes  said  that  nowhere  In  the  nation 
Is  the  problem  more  striking  than  In  New 
Jersey,  the  most  urban  and  densely  popu- 
lated state.  He  pointed  out  that  traffic  cross- 
ing the  New  Jersey-New  York  boundary  is 
greater  than  that  crossing  any  other  state. 
He  added  that  New  Jersey's  highway  system 
must  contend  with  the  highest  traffic  density 
In  the  country — more  than  four  times  the 
national  average. 

"But  despite  all  of  this."  Hughes  said,  "It 
Is  no  secret  that  New  Jersey  Is  far  behind  In 
satisfying  present  demands  on  Its  highway 
system.  Even  with  the  current  rate  of  high- 
way expenditures  ...  we  are  not  gaining  on 
the  demands — Indeed,  larger  expenditures 
than  the  entire  cost  of  our  interstate  system 
would  be  required  to  make  our  primary  state 
routes  adequate  to  today's  traffic.  And  we 
have  also  to  consider  the  needs  and  demands 
of  the  future." 

CONCEPT  OOTDATED 

Hughes  went  on  to  warn  that  the  time- 
honored  concept  of  the  private  automobile 
as  the  primary  answer  to  dally  transportation 
needs  is  no  longer  efficient  or  practical. 

At  the  same  Pittsburgh  conference,  New 
York  Governor  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  looked 
at  the  transportation  problem  from  another 
viewpoint. 

"If  every  one  who  comes  into  Manhattan 
by  train  were  to  drive  In."  Rockefeller  said, 
"we  would  need  another  50  additional  lanes 
of  tunnels  or  bridges  al  a.n  estimated  cost  of 
over  $5  billion." 

Even  as  state  officials  express  growing  con- 
cern over  the  Inadequate  road  system  leading 
to  Manhattan,  there  Is  a  more  alarming  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  county  and  municipal 
officials  regarding  Inter-  and  Intra-county 
travel. 

While  the  populations  of  North  Jersey  and 
Rockland  and  Orange  Counties  In  New  York 
have  exploded  In  the  post-World  W^ar  II 
years,  little  has  been  accomplished  regarding 
local  road  construction. 

Today  in  Bergen  County,  for  example, 
every  major  thoroughfare  is  at  or  near  ca- 
pacity during  peak  hours.  "In  the  next  5 
years,"  predicts  Bergen  County  Road  Super- 
visor Charles  W.  Kraus.  "driving  In  Bergen 
County  will  be  worse  than  present  driving 
conditions  in  Manhattan." 

"While  there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about 
tomorrow's  problems,"  says  Kraus.  "we  have 
failed  to  solve  today's  or  even  yesterday's 
problems." 

In  the  last  5  years,  Bergen  County  has  con- 
centrated on  repairing  roads,  he  says,  and,  as 
a  result,  the  County  has  not  begun  a  major 
road-construction  project  to  meet  the  growth 
of  the  past,  much  less  the  future. 

Kraus  estimates  there  are  a  quarter- 
million  cars  dally  on  Bergen  County  roads 
with  major  peak-hour  bottlenecks  wherever 
a  County  road  Intersects  a  State  highway. 

The  only  primary  road  in  Bergen  County 
which  can  handle  capacity  traffic  is  a  small 
stretch  of  Forest  Avenue,  between  Route  4 
and  Westwood,  and  the  4-lane  road  ends 
abruptly  there. 

Kraus  terms  the  dally  commuter  the  bread 
and  butter  of  Bergen  County.  "From  his 
pocket  comes  the  taxes,  yet  he  Is  the  forgot- 
ten man.  Somebody  better  start  thinking 
about  him." 

Bergen  County  problems  of  a  few  years  ago 
now  are  being  felt  to  the  north  In  Rockland 
County.  NY.,  where  a  1965  population  of 
187,000  is  expected  to  more  than  double  In 
less  than  20  years. 


ROADS   INADEQUATE 

"The  road  network  In  the  County  la  in. 
sufBclent  and  has  to  be  Improved."  says 
Aaron  D.  Fried,  Rockland  County  Plarming 
Director.  A  1960  plan,  he  says  calls  for  an 
estimated  $140  million  in  road  Improvements 
during  the  next  20  years.  If  the  funds  aren't 
spent,  he  says,  "We  Just  won't  be  able  to 
handle  350,000  people." 

Says  Clarkstown  Supervisor  Paul  F.  Mundt 
"Auto  traffic  is  growing  in  Rockland  anci 
we're  relying  on  the  State  to  build  roftds. 
At  present  Route  59  Is  the  only  major  east- 
west  highway  In  the  County  and  It's  already 
loaded  and  has  bottlenecks." 

Mundt  points  out  there  Is  opposition  from 
merchants  who  object  to  widening  the  high- 
way, adding  that  If  officials  had  foresight  a 
few  years  ago,  today  they  woxildnt  have  to 
worry  about  condemning  high-ratable  lanfl 
for  highway  reconstruction. 

"It  Is  hard  to  get  local  officials,''  he  said, 
"to  fly  in  the  face  of  their  constituents.  Peo- 
ple are  opposed  to  altering  the  rural  charac- 
teristics and  a  widening  program  Is  looked 
upon  as  synonymous  with  a  speedway  and 
accidents." 

Even  where  there  has  been  highway  con- 
struction, the  roadbed  is  at  capacity  soon 
after  It  is  completed. 

"The  shortcomings  of  public  transporta- 
tion In  New  Jersey,"  notes  a  report  from  the 
New  Jersey  Committee  of  the  Regional  Plan 
Association,  "cause  80  percent  of  those  who 
both  live  and  work  In  Its  nine  northeastern 
counties  to  travel  to  work  by  automobile. 

"Since  most  of  the  20  percent  who  use 
public  transportation  are  bus  riders,  the 
highways  and  local  streets  carry  almost  the 
entire  Intrastate  Journey-to-work  load." 

A  warning  and  an  Indictment  also  Is  con- 
tained in  the  report:  "The  Inadequacy  of 
transportation  In  northern  New  Jersey  con- 
tinues to  be  a  serious  impediment  to  the  full 
realization  of  its  potential  for  economic  vi- 
tality and  UveablUty.  Both  rail  and  highway 
facilities  in  northern  New  Jersey  are  less 
adequate  than  In  those  sectors  of  the  Metro- 
politan Region  east  of  the  Hudson  River." 

The  same  can  be  predicted  of  Rockland 
County  where  officials  look  upon  solutions  to 
the  transportation  crisis  as  being  Interwoven 
with  North  Jersey,  particularly  Bergen 
County. 

[Prom  the  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record. 

Sept.  12,  1967] 

Railroad  Decline    Compounds  Area's 

Transportation  Woes 

(By  Edward  J.  Flynn) 

Problems  facing  today's  commuter  rail- 
roads can  be  traced  directly  to  the  way  the 
suburbs  were  settled. 

North  Jersey  and  Rockland  County  have 
a  combined  population  today  In  excess  of  5  3 
million  persons,  yet  the  largest  city  In  the 
region  has  less  than  500.000  residents.  Bergen 
County  with  a  population  nearln^;  a  million 
does  not  have  a  municipality  with  a  popula- 
tion of  50.000. 

Home  development  In  the  suburbs  concen- 
trated on  single-family  dwellings  and  earned 
the  title  bedroom  communities.  They  focused 
on  New  York  City— looking  to  It  for  employ- 
ment, entertainment,  education,  culture,  and 
marketing. 

What  tied  the  suburbs  to  the  city  was  basi- 
cally the  commuter  railroad.  It  took  dad  to 
work  In  the  morning  and  brought  him  home 
at  night,  mother  shopping  In  the  afternoon, 
and  the  two  out  for  a  night  In  the  city.  All 
the  while,  the  railroad  rushed  goods  to  the 
suburbs  for  the  local  stores.  Including  coal— 
the  In  source  of  heat  three  decades  ago. 

With  a  good  passenger  volume  backed  by  a 
healthy  freight  operation,  the  railroads  were 
making  money. 

Soon,  however,  the  suburbs  began  spread- 
ing out  and  so  did  the  commuter.  As  travel 
time  became  longer,  commuters  demanded 
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.TTiress  trains,  sUtlona  closer  together,  and 
^er  features  which  only  added  to  the  rall- 
rnflils  expenses. 

With  tiie  post  World  War  U  building  boom, 
the  suburbs  took  a  giant  step,  far  outdlstanc- 
Jne  the  railroad's  existing  lines.  Then  along 
^e  Detroit's  assembly  lines,  producing  cars 
Mthe  mile,  as  federal.  State  governments  ran 
along  paving  the  way  with  millions  of  high- 
way construction  dollars. 

No  longer  did  the  commuter  worry  about 
catching  the  8:10.  He  found  freedom,  con- 
venience, and  comfort  In  the  family  chariot 
turned  commuter  express.  Still  commuter 
trains  operated,  until  other  factors  began 
pulling  off  riders  and  taking  away  the  freight 
business. 

Suburban  shopping  centers  substituted  for 
Manhattan's  Fifth  Avenue  for  most  house- 
wives; oil  and  gas  replaced  coal  in  suburban 
basements;  and  television  took  care  of  Broad- 
way, bringing  the  curtain  down  on  late-night 
commuter  trains. 

Even  Manhattan  Island  did  not  stand  still 
for  the  suburban  railroads.  Business  began 
moving  uptown  and  to  the  East  Side,  until 
commuters  discovered  trains  didn't  go  where 
they  wanted  them  to.  "For  more  than  a 
hundred  years  the  railroads  were  oriented 
downtown,  and  commuter  numbers  gradu- 
ally went  down  as  business  moved  uptown," 
recalls  George  Eastland  of  the  Erie  Lacka- 
wanna Railroad. 

As  a  consequence  of  various  shifts  In  lo- 
cations of  homes.  Jobs,  and  department 
stores,  the  number  of  daily  rail  commuters 
from  North  Jersey  and  Rockland  County 
totals  about  70,000 — half  of  what  It  was  20 
years  ago. 

"Today  we  are  left  with  only  the  rush 
hour  commuter  business  and  this  has  to 
carry  the  financial  load  for  24  hours,"  says 
Eastland.  Like  any  business,  railroads  deter- 
mined they  could  not  operate  3  or  4  hours  a 
day  and  make  a  profit. 

■'Two  years  ago,"  Eastland  says,  "the  Erie- 
Lackawanna  determined  its  so-called  un- 
avoidable cost  at  $9  million  a  year  which 
included  taxes,  depreciation,  reinvestment, 
mortgages,  and  retirement  of  facilities. 

"We  went  to  the  Legislature,  commuter 
groups,  and  service  clubs  and  told  every  one 
what  we  were  going  to  do.  We  hoped  enough 
people  would  be  Interested  to  get  action  on 
the  State  level.  Nothing  happened  so  we 
went  to  the  Public  Utilities  Commission 
with  a  request  to  discontinue  all  passenger 
service,  and  were  allowed  to  discontinue 
half." 

What  has  iiappened  to  the  Erie-Lack- 
awanna is  typical  to  other  railroads  in  the 
area.  Where  they  have  not  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness or  declared  bankruptcy,  they  have  been 
forced  to  either  eliminate  certain  lines  al- 
together or  to  curtail  service  on  them. 

SIX    RAIL    LINES 

In  recent  years,  no  less  than  four  major 
and  two  smaller  commuter  lines  have  been 
abandoned  In  the  Bergen-Passalc-Hockland 
area.  The  Erie-Lackawanna  alone  folded 
two  of  Its  main  branches,  the  Northern 
Branch  which  handled  commuters  in  East 
Bergen,  Northern  Valley  commuters  In  Ber- 
gen County  and  residents  on  eastern  Rock- 
land County,  and  the  Newark  Branch,  which 
connected  Passaic  County  and  Newark  by 
rail. 

A  railroad  which  folded  its  commuter 
service  complete  was  the  New  York,  Sus- 
quehanna &  Western,  looked  upon  by  many 
as  having  been  probably  the  best  commuter 
line  In  the  metropolitan  area. 

How  does  a  commuter  railroad  with  that 
type  of  reputation  go  out  of  business?  The 
Susquehanna  had  dlesel  engines,  alr-condl- 
tloned,  self-propelled  Individual  commuter 
cars,  and  the  line  ran  through  the  heart  of 
Passaic  and  Bergen  County  with  stops  In 
Paterson  and  Hackensack. 

For  10  years,  the  Susquehanna  petitioned 
and  was   denied   a   request   to   discontinue 


commuter  service.  Then  one  day  In  June  of 
1966,  conductors  informed  homebound  com- 
muters there  would  be  no  trains  the  nert 

morning.  ,,  .j 

Says  Susquehanna  president,  Irving  Maid- 
man,  "The  line  lost  at  least  $5  million  and 
probably  $7  million  In  the  10  years  of  opera- 
tion. The  railroad  couldn't  earn  money  and 
there's  no  reason  why  private  Industry  should 
subsidize  a  commuter  operation," 

Maldman  contends  the  line  was  capable  of 
carrying  3,000  commuters  a  day  and  that 
when  It  finally  abandoned  service  It  carried 
only  a  few  hundred  daily. 

There  is  some  disagreement,  however,  as 
to  which  came  first^-the  commuter's  aban- 
doning the  railroad,  or  the  railroad's  aban- 
doning the   commuter. 

Prank  E.  Tllley,  Jr.  of  Wyckoff,  chairman 
of  the  Bergen  County  Board  of  Public  Trans- 
portaUon.  says  bluntly.  "The  Susquehanna 
sabotaged  the  passenger  service  by  cutting 
service,  running  trains  late,  and  Increasing 
fares. 

"Patronage  went  down,"  he  continues,  '  In 
direct  proportion  to  reduction  In  service. 
When  it  had  30  trains  a  day  it  was  carrying 
3.000  passengers:  when  it  cut  It  to  two  trains 
a  day  it  had  only  200  passengers." 

INHERENT    DEFICIT 

Commuter  rail  service  Is  looked  upon  by 
many  railroad  men  as  an  inherent  deficit 
operation.  Only  the  morning  and  evening 
rush  hour  trains  carry  anywhere  near  suffi- 
cient passenger  volumes  to  sustain  service. 
Ofl-peak  service  is  a  money  loser  and  the 
rush-houir  patronage  cannot  support  the  op- 
eration. 

There  Is  also  another  problem.  As  long  as 
commuter  service  loses  money,  or  Just  barely 
shows  a  profit,  the  owners  are  reluctant  to 
Invest  in  costly  new  equipment — even  If  it 
might  bring  back  some  lost  patronage. 

As  a  result  most  commuter  railroad  cars 
are  dlrtv,  without  air  conditioning,  and  old. 
The  newest  Erie-Lackawanna  train,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  more  than  30  years  old.  "The  roll- 
ing stock  Is  not  m  good  shape,"  admits  East- 
land, "We're  not  proud  of  it:  It's  old  and 
the  users  deserve  better  equipment. 

"We  can't  afford  it.  and  we  can't  ask  the 
board  of  directors  for  money.  They  wouldn't 
give  to  a  business  which  has  been  losing 
money  at  an  alarming  rate.  We  feel  It's  the 
State's  obligation.  It's  a  public  service,  and 
we  can't  raise  the  fares  to  meet  the  cost  or 
we  would  be  driving  away  passengers." 

New  Jersey,  as  well  as  other  states,  has 
been  subsidizing  commuter  rail  operations. 
"Faced  with  continuing  pressure  from  the 
railroads  to  discontinue  an  unprofitable  op- 
eration." says  New  Jersey  Governor  Richard 
J.  ifughes,  "we  have  been  engaged  in.  and 
will  continue,  a  program  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  State  subsidies  and  capital  improve- 
ments to  preserve  this  essential  service." 

For  the  fiscal  year  which  began  In  July, 
New  Jersev  Is  giving  conunuter  railroads  89.4 
million  in  subsidy.  Of  this  the  Erie-Lacka- 
wanna, which  operates  rail  service  through- 
out Bergen,  Passaic,  and  Rockland,  will  re- 
ceive $4.2  million  to  maintain  Its  present 
service.  The  State  Is  also  putting  up  an 
additional  $1.8  nUUion.  which  will  be  matched 
by  federal  funds,  to  purchase  17  air-condl- 
tloned  coaches  and  two  dlesel  engines. 


MINIMAL   program 

Continuation  of  the  Erie's  passenger  service 
was  assured  for  at  least  5  more  years  when 
the  State  agreed  last  month  to  give  the  rail- 
road a  minimum  of  $80  million  during  the 
next  5  years  in  exchange  for  a  supervisory 
role  in  the  commuter  operation. 

Specifically,  the  State  plans  to  give  the 
Erie  a  $4-milllon-plus  subsidy  for  the  next 
5  years  and  the  State  further  committed  It- 
self to  spend  a  minimum  of  $58  million  dur- 
ing the  same  period  for  capital  Improvements 
and  new  equipment. 

The  minimum  program  Includes  105  new 


passenger  cars  and  28  dlesel  locomotives.  The 
units  would  replace  190  ancient  cars.  In  ad- 
dition, the  State  plans  to  provide  the  Erie 
with  150  self-propelled  electric  cars  to  replace 
235  old  ones.  Because  the  new  cars  are  bigger, 
the  line  needs  less  new  cars. 

Many  transportation  observers  contend, 
however,  that  State  subsidy  Is  at  best  a 
patchwork  approach,  and  that  what  Is  really 
needed  Is  an  entire  new  transportation  out- 
fit. 

"The  existing  system  of  rail  subsidy",  says 
New  Jersey  State  Senator  Ned  J.  Parseklan  of 
Bergen,  "Is  outrageous.  Subsidy  is  a  losing 
cause,  and  besides,  people  don't  want  the 
kind  of  railroad  they  are  getting. 

"It's  absolutely  peanuts  what  the  govern- 
ment spends  on  mass  transportation.  It's  in- 
dicative that  the  government  doesn't  want  to 
develop  mass  transportation." 

Whether  or  not  continuing  doses  of  State 
subsldv  can  save  a  sick  rail  commuter  oper- 
ation remains  to  be  seen,  but  there  Is  wide- 
spread agreement  among  transportation  ex- 
perts that  It  cannot  be  allowed  to  die.  The 
reason  Is  that  the  transportation  balance 
today  in  the  metropolitan  region  Is  so  deli- 
cate "the  disappearance  of  the  railroad  would 
cause  chaos  on  roads  leading  to  Manhattan. 
Although  the  70,000  New  Jersey  and  Rock- 
land County  rail  commuters  appears  to  be  an 
Insignificant  number,  experts,  Fuch  as  J. 
Douglass  Carroll,  executive  director  of  the 
Trl -State  Transportation  Commission,  esti- 
mate If  the  70,000  were  to  drive  to  New  York 
during  the  rush  hour  It  would  require  10 
more  tunnels  under  the  Hudson  and  20  lanes 
of  new  expressways. 

Regional  agencies,  such  as  Trl-State  Trans- 
portation Commission,  have  been  established 
to  studv  ways  of  helping  the  railroads.  A 
number  of  demonstration  projects,  backed  by 
federal  grants,  are  underway  or  completed. 
Many  of  them  are  not  merely  aimed  at  help- 
ing mass  transportation,  but  to  a  larger  de- 
gree are  looking  for  ways  of  making  mass 
transportation  attractive  enough  to  lure  the 
ever-increasing  ntimber  of  commuters  out  of 
their  cars. 

PARK-AND-BIDE   PLAN 

For  example,  a  park-and-rlde  demonstra- 
tion project,  providing  abundant  free  park- 
ing, was  set  up  at  New  Brunswick's  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  station.  The  object  waB  to 
determine  whether  a  station  on  the  outskirts 
of  a  suburban  town  would  attract  new  pa- 
trons and  at  the  same  time  divert  passengers 
away  from  the  congested  area  of  the  Inner 
city. 

After  the  first  month,  an  average  of  148 
commuters  used  the  facility  dally.  The  count 
grew  monthly,  and  after  the  18-month  proj- 
ect ended,  about  300  rail  riders  were  using 
the  station  daily. 

Througout  the  metropolitan  area  other 
demonstration  projects  are  being  attempted. 
The  Long  Island  Railroad  Is  experimenting 
with  gas  turbine  cars  and  is  proposing  a  test 
on  an  electric  drive  system  that  would  elimi- 
nate electrification  of  the  entire  line. 

Westchester  commuters  on  the  New  Haven 
were  given  increased  off-peak  train  service  to 
determine  whether  It  would  attract  new  cus- 
tomers. Elsewhere,  projects  looked  into  cut- 
ting down  railroad  operating  expenses 
through  such  devices  as  automatic  ticket 
collection  and  station  platforms  at  car-floor 
level,  the  latter  which  would  also  decrease 
time  at  station  stops. 


CUT   OPERATING    COSTS 

These  improvements,  if  applied  to  railroads 
serving  the  area  could  reduce  operating  costs. 
lessen  commuting  time.  Increase  time  sched- 
ules, and  make  the  railroads  more  attractive. 

However,  the  monumental  problem  facing 
commuter  railroads  Is  that  most  of  them  end 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Hudson  River.  Only 
two  lines  operate  into  New  York  City,  the 
Pennsvlvanla  Railroad  which  has  a  terminal 
there. "and  PATH,  the  old  Hudson  &  Man- 
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battan  tubes  which  have  been  modernized 
and  are  now  operated  by  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority.  The  Port  Authority  Trans- 
Hudson  (PATH)  system  is  a  limited,  yet 
heavily  travelled  feeder  system,  connecting 
Newark,  Jersey  City,  and  Hoboken  with  the 
Hudson  Terminal  and  a  few  stops  between 
Christopher  and  33rd  Street  on  the  East  side 
of  the  River. 

The  Erie -Lackawanna's  estimated  26.000 
dally  commuters  are  forced  either  to  use  the 
ferry  to  cross  the  River  or  walk  and  pay  a 
30-cent  fare  for  a  PATH  ride. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  proposals  to 
Interconnect  various  rail  lines,  construct  In- 
terfacing transfer  facilities,  and  even  build 
new  rail  tunnels  under  the  Hudson.  The  fi- 
nancial cost  of  each  is  staggering,  and  neither 
the  railroads  nor  the  State  has  the  funds. 

A  $200  million  price  tag — and  It  would 
probably  go  higher — has  been  estimated  for 
reequlpplng,  electrifying,  and  making  neces- 
sary station  Improvements  to  co-ordinate  rail 
service. 

Yet,  as  a  Trl-State  report  says,  "No  subeti- 
tute  transportation  means  can  economically 
duplicate  the  service  capabilities  of  a 
modernized  suburban  rail  system." 

[Prom  the  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record. 

Sept.  13. 1967] 

Commuter  Buses  RrN  at  a  Ddicit: 

Destination  Contusiok 

(By  Edward  J.  Flynn) 

Private  automobiles  travel  on  the  same 
rubber  fiber  over  the  same  asphalt  and 
concrete  carpets  thereby  gaining  the  title 
of  the  true  competitor  ^^ith  buses — the  back- 
bone of  mass  transportation  west  of  the 
Hudson  River. 

The  fastest  and  most  convenient  means  of 
travel  in  the  tri-county  Bergen -Passaic- 
Rockland  area  continues  to  be  the  auto- 
mobile. In  Passaic  County,  80  percent  of  all 
travel  is  done  by  car;  In  Bergen  it's  90  per- 
cent;  and  it's  even  higher  in  Rockland. 

The  Impact  of  this  Is  seen  every  day.  Stand 
virtually  anywhere  during  the  rush  hour  and 
watch  the  traffic  heading  in  all  directions — 
Palisades  Interstate  Parkway  at  8  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Broadway  in  Paterson  at  4; 30  in 
the  afternoon,  or  even  the  intersection  of 
Routes  4  and  17  on  a  Saturday.  The  scene  Is 
the  same — miles  of  red  tall  lights  inching 
along. 

Just  how  much  the  suburban  family  has 
come  to  rely  on  the  private  car  can  be  seen  In 
Bergen  County,  for  example.  Bergen's  popula- 
tion by  the  next  census  is  e.xpected  to  reach 
1.050.000.  exJeedin^  Essex  as  the  most  popu- 
lous county  in  New  Jersey.  It  reflects  a 
Bergen  population  increase  of  about  33 
p>ercent  since  1960.  However,  In  a  comparable 
10-year  period— 1955-65 — the  number  of  cars 
registered  in  Bergen  rose  approximately  50 
percent  to  374.156. 

Knowing  t::?  tremendcvis  percentage  in- 
creases in  passenger  cir  registrations  in  the 
tri-county  area,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that 
the  number  of  commuters  using  buses  and 
trains  is  also  increasing.  Not  so.  In  the  past 
20  years,  commuter  rail  patrons  have  been 
cut  in  half  to  approximately  70.000  in  New 
Jersey,  while  in  tae  past  dozen  ve.irs  the 
number  of  bus  riders  has  remained  the  same. 

The  sh.irp  drop  In  commuter  rail  passen- 
gers is  understandable  The  railroad.?  have 
been  on  the  verge  of  financial  disaster  for 
years.  As  a  result,  they  could  not  invest  in 
new  equipment  and  in  many  c^ses  were 
forced  to  curtail  or  abandon  service 
completely. 

But  the  same  is  not  true  of  a  majority  of 
the  bus  companies.  Bus  officials  have  tried 
to  compete  with  the  private  automobile  for 
business.  Buses  have  been  alr-condltloned 
and  made  more  roomy,  schedule-frequency 
Increased,  more  vehicles  purchased  to  cut 
down  the  number  of  rush-hour  standees, 
and  express-service  inaugurated  on  many 
lines. 

"Passenger  totals  have  remained  about  the 


same  since  1954,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
company  is  running  more  dally  trips  than 
in  past  years,  and  buses  are  also  bigger  with 
increased  seating  capacities,"  says  Virden 
Rittgers  of  New  MUford,  general  traffic  man- 
ager of  Rockland  Coaches,  Inc.  (Red  and 
Tan    Lines.) 

Red  and  Tan  is  tjTJlcal  of  the  area's  com- 
muter bus  service.  It's  dally  passenger  count 
in  1954  was  approximately  24,600;  today,  it's 
about  a  hundred  less.  Inter-City,  which  re- 
cently filed  a  declaration  of  bankruptcy,  has 
carried  about  26.000  dally  commuters  for  the 
p.ist  10  years. 

Red  and  Tan  handles  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
muter bus  business  between  New  York  City 
and  Rockland  County  and  also  the  northeast 
section  of  Bergen  County.  Inter-Clty  is  one 
of  the  biggest  haulers  serving  the  heart  of 
Passaic  County  and  south,  central  and  north- 
west  Bergen   County. 

The  biggest  problem  of  these  bus  com- 
panies, the  same  as  for  the  commuter  rail- 
roads, is  caused  by  the  commuter  morning 
and  afternoon  rush  hour.  Inter-Clty  and 
Red  and  Tan  officials  estimate  90  percent  of 
their  business  comes  from  the  peak  hours, 
taking  commuters  into  and  out  of 
Manhattan. 

HEADACHE  TO  FIRMS 

This  presents  a  special  headache  to  the 
bus  business.  "It  costs  the  company  more 
to  provide  rush-hour  service,"  says  Rittgers, 
"than  the  company  receives  In  fares.  Com- 
muters are  a  money-losing  proposition  year 
in  and  year  out." 

Rittgers  estimates  that  for  every  100  buses 
the  company  purchases  (cost:  $45,000  to 
$48,000  per  bus),  75  are  needed  exclusively 
for  the  rush  hour. 

In  addition  to  the  Initial  cost  of  these 
vehicles,  companies  must  contend  with  the 
usual  problems  of  maintenance  and  upkeep, 
along  with  special  problems  of  ample  garag- 
ing facilities  and  the  need  for  extra  drivers. 

The  1-way  nature  of  the  commuter  busi- 
ness— getting  tlie  commuter  Into  the  City  In 
the  morning  and  taking  him  home  at  night — 
causes  what  is  known  In  bus  parlance  as 
dead-heading.  For  example,  five  buses  leave 
from  Ridgewood  or  Nyack  between  7:30  and 
8  in  the  morning  bound  for  mid-Manhattan. 
Only  one  of  the  five  is  needed  to  handle 
travelers  leaving  mid-Manhattan  for  Ridge- 
wood or  Nyack.  The  other  four  return 
empty — dead-head  back,  and  the  rush  hour 
is  over  before  they  can  make  another  run  Into 
the  city. 

WORKSHHTS,  DELAYS 

Driver  workshlfts.  because  of  the  short 
duration  of  the  rush  hour  and  the  relative 
absence  of  reverse  passengers,  also  present  a 
problem. 

This  means  that  for  every  four  drivers 
needed  to  handle  rush-hour  volumes,  only 
one  is  needed  for  regular-service  runs.  A  bus 
company,  according  to  Rittgers.  must 
manipulate  its  drivers  and  buses  to  meet  the 
peak  commuter  rushes. 

Red  and  Tan  handles  this  by  having  its 
regular  drivers  work  the  rush  hours  with 
some  slight  overlapping  to  cover  the  mid-day 
routes.  The  company  also  employs  spllt-shlft 
drivers,  those  who  can  make  a  trip  Into  the 
City  early  in  the  morning  and  return  in  time 
to  make  another  half-trip,  starting  at  a 
point  closer  In.  The  same  driver  reverses  this 
in  the  afternoon.  There  are  also  single-trip 
drivers,  who  make  only  a  morning  or  after- 
noon trip,  and  who  can  fill  In  on  vacations  or 
be  used  for  charter-bus  service. 

Why  then  do  bus  companies  invest  so 
heavily  in  equipment  and  manpower  to  serve 
a  commuter  operation  which  loses  money? 

The  Red  and  Tan,  for  example,  depends 
upon  its  charter  service  for  a  financial  profit 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  according  to  Rittgers. 

Bus  companies  must  keep  up  their  com- 
muter operations — even  at  a  loss — or  face 
loss  of  franchise  which  entitles  them  to  oper- 
ate In  the  highly-competitive  charter  busi- 
ness. At  least  on  charter  runs,  profits  can  be 


determined  in  advance,  using  equipment  al- 
ready owned,  and  unlike  commuter  business 
they  can  refuse  the  contract. 

Whether  bus  companies  will  continue  to 
vie  for  charter  operations,  or  whether  they 
will  stand  in  line  behind  the  railroads  wait- 
ing for  State  subsidy,  or  whether  they  will 
be  forced  out  of  business  by  their  commuter 
operations  remains  to  be  seen. 

But  as  Rittgers  says:  "If  the  commuter 
wants  a  dollar's  worth  of  transportation 
which  costs  $1.50  or  $2  to  provide — above 
what  he's  willing  to  pay  In  fares — the  money 
will  have  to  come  from  somewhere." 

CRITICAL    OF    SERVICE 

Yet  to  many  commuters,  bus  service  it 
synonymous  with  waiting  In  inclement 
weather  for  buses  that  never  seem  on  time, 
getting  to  work  and  home  late,  and  always 
being  faced  with  fare  Increases. 

Time  is  the  most  important  factor  In  the 
life  of  the  commuter,  especially  for  those 
who  have  migrated  from  the  close-in  core 
area  to  the  thinly  populated  suburbs.  Time 
and  distance  are  almost  interchangeable  to 
the  commuter,  and  he  will  choose  that  mode 
of  transportation  which  Is  fastest,  regardless 
of  cost. 

Many  residents  of  western  Rockland  and 
northern  Bergen  County  can  get  into  New 
York  City  faster  by  bus  than  their  neigh- 
bors living  closer  to  the  city.  The  reason  of 
this  is  express  bus  service  which  has  been 
instituted  on  a  number  of  routes. 

For  e.vample.  Red  and  Tan  started  express 
bus  service  earlier  this  year  from  Sprlug 
Valley  to  mid-town.  Buses  pick  up  passengers 
from'  Spring  Valley  to  Montvale.  then  be- 
comes express  to  New  York  City,  using  the 
Garden  State  Parkway  and  Route  3.  Other 
express  routes  have  been  Instituted  with  a 
result  of  Increased  patronage. 

The  express  service  caused  a  major  change 
in  the  commuter  travel  patterns  of  Red  and 
Tan  riders.  While  its  total  patronage  re- 
mained approximately  the  same  between 
1954  and  present,  there  was  a  noticeable 
shift  to  the  mid-town  service  routes. 

In  19.54,  Red  and  Tan  carried  approxi- 
mately 23.500  daily  passengers  across  the 
George  Washington  Bridge  and  only  1.051  to 
midtown.  In  1966.  the  number  of  riders  who 
rode  across  the  George  Washington  Bridge 
dropped  to  16.000  approximately  while  those 
using  the  mid-town  service  increased  to 
nearly  8.000. 

Whether  the  shift  can  be  attributed  ex- 
clusively to  faster  service  to  mid-town  can- 
not be  ascertained.  There  were  a  number  of 
other  factors  Involved.  Increased  subway 
fares  and  the  notoriety  of  subway  crime  un- 
doubtedly played  a  role  in  the  change  In 
commuter  preference. 

While  construction  of  the  Garden  State 
Parkway  has  done  much  to  speed  bus  service 
in  the  "northwestern  area,  lack  of  adequate 
roadways  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  area  and 
the  increase  In  traffic  only  adds  to  total  travel 
time.  ; 

Two  of  the  most  jpresslng  road  needs,  ac- 
cording to  transportation  and  highway  offi- 
c'als.  are  the  construction  of  a  major  east- 
west  road  across  Bergen  County,  north  of 
Route  4.  and  a  north-south  road  extending 
south  from  Rockland  County  to  the  New 
Jersey  Turnpike  and  paralleling  the  Hacken- 
sack River. 

In  lieu  of  these  much-needed  highways, 
some  bus  company  and  municipal  officials 
propose  limited  bus  use  of  the  Palisades  In- 
terstate Parkway  as  a  means  of  reducing 
traffic  on  existing  streets  and  speeding  com- 
mtiters  to  New  York. 

"We're  prohibited  from  using  It  to  get  to 
the  George  Washington  Bridge,"  says  Ritt- 
gers. "although  the  addition  of  one  bus  on 
the  Parkway  during  rush  hour  would  elim- 
inate 25  to  30  cars."  Clarkstown  Supervisor 
Paul  Mundt  points  out  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately 7,000  commuters  vising  their  cars 
dally  on  the  Palisades  Interstate  Parkway  to 
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-t  to  work,  and  would  like  to  see  it  opened 

""compiicated  legal  ramifications  stand  In 
,>,p  way  of  the  Parkway's  being  used  by 
Mites  according  to  Rittgers,  who  advocates 
Its  use  for  peak  rush-hour  commuter  opera- 

*'°m  "the  meantime,  buses  are  plagued  with 
the  same  traffic  problems  as  the  private  car. 
Tnie  situation  becomes  more  critical  the 
closer  the  traffic  is  to  Manhattan.  "Our  big 
complaint."  says  Howard  Edmonds^  Inter- 
ntv's  general  manager,  "is  that  traffic  Is  so 
had  in  the  afternoon  that  we  can't  get  buses 
back  into  mid-town  to  get  more  commu- 
ters out." 

Inter-City's  patronage  is  90  percent  com- 
muter rush-hour  business  and  95  percent  of 
It  comes  from  Bergen  and  Passaic  residents. 
The  voUune  is  so  concentrated,  e.^peclally  m 
the  afternoon,  that  almost  every  bus  leaving 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority's  Midtown 
terminal  ci.rries  standees.  Inter-City's  Route 
30  buses  which  serve  Paterson  commuters,  for 
example,  leave  at  2-  or  3-minute  Intervals  In 
the  afternoon  with  standing-room-only  calls. 

The  situation  for  the  area's  bus  commuters 
becomes  intolerable  in  bad  weather  or  hlgh- 
wav  traffic  accidents  which  delay  buses. 
Either  or  both  in  the  afternoon  cause  com- 
muters to  queue  nervously  and  impatiently 
in  lines  extending  farther  than  a   football 

field. 

-\n  we  need  is  a  wrapup  on  Route  3,  says 
Edmonds,  "and  there's  nothing  you  can  do 
about  it.  unless  there  Is  some  way  of  detour- 
mg  around  the  accident  which  Is  almost  im- 
possible with  no  alternate  roads." 

PLANNING    SOLUTIONS 

Bus  companies  look  to  governmental  and 
planning  agencies  for  highway  and  traffic- 
control  improvements  that  could  speed  com- 
muter service.  But  their  voices  are  neither 
loud  nor  persistent. 

Highway  lanes  reserved  lor  commuter 
buses  during  peak  hours  could  expedite  traf- 
fic flow.  Edmonds  allows,  "But  bus  compa- 
nies never  made  such  a  request  probably  be- 
cause— although  such  a  proposal  would  bene- 
fit the  public— there  stUl  would  be  a  certain 
amount  of  resentment." 

Such  a  proposal  has  been  endorsed  by 
Roger  H.  Oilman,  the  Port  Authority's  direc- 
tor of  planning  and  development,  who  told 
a  Hackensack  audience  last  year,  "On  the 
basis  of  test  runs,  we  believe  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  speed  up  bus  travel,  by 
designating  as  an  exclusive  bus  lane  In  the 
morning  rush  hours,  the  Innermost  west- 
bound lanes  of  the  helix  from  the  Lincoln 
Tunnel  through  the  Union  City  cut  to  the 
meadows." 

PARK    AND    RIDE 

Still  another  proposal  put  forth  to  lure 
the  commuter  out  of  his  car  calls  for  park- 
and-ride  facilities  located  along  major  ex- 
presswavs  and  highways,  similar  to  the  Lin- 
coln Tunnel  facility  in  Secaucus.  The  differ- 
ence Is  that  they  would  be  located  farther 
from  the  central"  core,  thus  relieving  close- 
in  traffic  congestion. 

It  is  similar  to  proposals  expounded  to  in- 
crease commuter  rail  service.  Such  an  inter- 
lacing system,  however,  would  require  acres 
of  land  for  parking,  in  addition  to  the  con- 
struction of  comfortable  bus  shelters. 

Tliere  also  have  been  a  number  of  less  spec- 
tacular and  less  costly  proposals  which.  If 
put  into  effect,  could  speed  commuter  bus 
service  appreciably.  They  Include  more  realis- 
tic speed  limits  on  major  arteries  served  by 
buses,  rush-hour  parking  restrictions  on  local 
streets  used  by  buses,  additional  1-way 
streets,  wider  street  corners  which  would 
allow  buses  more  maneuverability,  and  syn- 
chronized trafflc-llght  control. 

All  of  these,  plus  more  and  better  roads, 
are  needed  to  get  the  commuter  out  of  his 
car  and  onto  some  form  of  mass  transporta- 
tion. The  alternative — get  behind  the  wheel 
of  the  car,  get  in  line,  and  wait. 


[Prom  the  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record, 

Sept.  14,  1967) 

Sub  WAT -Rail  Link  Vital  to   Suburbia: 

Destination  Confusion 

(By  Edward  J.  Plynn) 

"We  can  get  to  the  Moon,  but  we  can't  get 

to  the  suburbs." 

"We're  spending  millions  of  dollars  devel- 
oping a  supersonic  Jet  that  will  take  us  from 
London  to  New  York  in  2  hours  and  then 
we'll  spend  2  more  hours  going  20  miles  from 
the  airport  to  home." 

"We  can  cross  the  country  almost  faster 
than  we  can  cross  the  county." 
"Mass  transportation  is  a  mess." 
These    are    typical    remarks    heard    about 
transportation   in   the   Metropolitan   Area. 

What  many  observers  say  Is  needed  Is  a 
new  approach  lo  old  transportation  prob- 
lems, and  a  number  of  proposals  have  been 
advanced — ranging  from  monorail  to  mini- 
buses. 

"If  New  Jersey  were  to  get  all  the  money 
It  needed  and  put  it  in  a  road-building  pro- 
gram, it  would  be  a  mistake,"  says  State 
Senator  Ned  J.  Parsekian  of  Bergen  County, 
a  former  director  of  the  State  Division  of 
Motor  Vehicles. 

What  Parsekian  proposes  as  an  answer  to 
the  area's  transportation  problems  Is  a 
major  rail  network  located  west  of  the  Hud- 
son River  and  connected  to  the  New  York 
subways.  Tlie  key  to  the  proposal  is  a  rail 
hub  111  the  North  Jersey  Meadowlands. 

"Either  we  have  such  a  system."  says  Par- 
sekian, "or  the  growth  of  the  area  will  be 
frozen.  To  put  New  Jersey  where  it  should 
be  would  take  a  billion  dollars  In  rails." 

The  center  of  Parseklan's  proposed  rail 
hub  would  be  located  in  the  meadows  In 
the  vicinity  of  East  Rutherford,  between  the 
Hackensack  River  and  Berrys  Creek,  near 
the  Junction  of  Routes  3  and  20. 

He  envisioned  a  splder-Uke  network  of 
rails  extending  as  far  north  as  the  Tappan 
Zee  Bridge  and  south  to  Perth  Amboy.  Six 
other  rail  routes  would  fan  out  with  radial 
lines  from  the  hub  reaching  in  the  directions 
of  Plalnfleld,  Morrlstown,  Paterson.  and 
Morris  County,  and  diagonally  through 
Bergen   into  New  York  State. 

Three  circumferential  rail  routes  would 
ring  the  system  west  of  the  Hudson  River, 
with  an  additional  route  connecting  It  to 
New  York  City's  rapid-transit  lines.  Grand 
Central  Station,  and  the  airports  on  Long 
Island. 

The  radial  and  circumferential  lines  would 
bisect  major  highways  with  rail  stops  or 
stations  which  would  serve  as  the  hub  for 
local  bus  routes. 

connects  shopping  center 
The  Innermost  radial  ring  would  connect 
key  locations  such  as  the  Bergen  Mall  shop- 
ping center  In  Paramus.  Paterson.  and 
Newark  Airport.  A  Rockland  County  resident, 
for  example,  who  wanted  to  go  to  Paterson 
would  take  a  train  to  a  connection  in  the 
vicinity  of  Route  4  in  Teaneck  where  he 
could  transfer  to  a  line  to  Paterson. 

Lilkev,1se,  a  Paramus  resident  who  wanted 
to  travel  to  Kennedy  Airport  would  take  a 
train  to  hub  In  the  Meadowlands  which 
would  continue  through  to  New  York  and 
Kennedy,  or  transfer  to  an  airport-bound 
train. 

"There's  a  latent  demand  for  mass  trans- 
portation," says  Parsekian.  "Anyone  who  has 
paid  tolls  and  spent  hours  looking  for  a 
parking  space  in  Manhattan  is  in  the  market 
for  It." 

He  continues:  "The  same  kind  of  thinking 
has  to  be  adapted  to  commuters  as  there  has 
been  for  the  car  and  the  airplane  People 
wouldn't  buy  a  car  every  year  unelss  it  was 
Improved  every  several  years,  and  they 
wouldn't  fly  a  trlmotor  airplane  to  the  same 
extent  they  fly  today's  Jets, 

"If  we  can  afford  to  Invest  millions  of  dol- 
lars In  supersonic  Jets  for  an  industry  that's 


already  well  served,  and  millions  more  on 
Intercity  rails,  we  can  afford  to  spend  an 
equal  amount  or  more  on  commuter  mass 
transportation." 

FEEERAL    MONEY     NEEDED 

Parsekian  says  he  would  like  to  see  the 
federal  go%-ernment — along  with  the  states 
of  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Connecticut — 
Invest  substa"ntlal  funds  Immediately  to  draft 
a  commuter  rail  transportation  s>-stem  as 
keystone  to  the  development  of  the  Meadow- 
lands. 

••Commuters,"  he  says,  "don't  know  any- 
thing about  boundaries.  They  know  where 
their  homes  are,  where  their  Jobs  are,  where 
thev  shop,  and  where  recreation  is. 

"They're  Interested  in  'PS.'  for  Paramus 
shopping,  'J-F.K.'  for  the  airport,  'S'  for  sales 
outlet,  'H'  for  home,  and  'O'  for  office — not 
In  'N.J.'  or  'N.Y.' — that  exists  on  a  map." 

MUST    HAVE    COMMrrMENT 

States  ought  to  encourage  other  states  so 
that  a  task  force  could  be  set  up.  says  Par- 
sekian, adding,  "or  we  should  go  it  alone  and 
make  available  what  we  learn,  if  the  others 
don't  join  us.  Somebody  has  got  to  lift  a 
banner  for  the  people  to  see  and  follow. 

"It's  absolutely  peanuts  what  the  govern- 
ment spends  on  mass  transportation.  It's  In- 
dicative that  the  government  doesn't  want 
to  develop  mass  transportation.  Those  of  us 
who  do  want  it  have  got  to  prevail."  he  says. 
The  first  thing  needed,  according  to  Parse- 
kian. Is  a  commitment.  "Then,"  he  con- 
tinues, "we  can  explore  private  or  public 
funding  Up  to  this  point  there  has  been 
no  commitment  on  mass  transportation." 
He  adds  that  the  New  Jersey  master  plan 
says  nothing   about   mass    transportation. 

"We're  still  dedicated  to  roads  and  are 
building  a  self-defeating  project."  he  said. 
Parseklan's  plan  calls  for  a  2-pronged  task 
force  which  would  attack  the  mass  trans- 
portation problem.  Half  of  the  task  force 
would  include  engineers,  architects,  and  ex- 
perts In  the  field"  of  traffic,  economy,  pop- 
ulation growth,  and  urban  development. 
The  other  half  would  consist  of  experts  from 
the  fields  of  banking,  bonding,  finance,  and 
taxation. 

A  more  limited  plan,  but  one  which  could 
go  a  long  way  to  solving  much  of  the  north- 
south  traffic  congestion  in  the  eastern  p.art 
of  Bergen  County  is  envisioned  in  a  con- 
sultant's report  to  the  Bergen  County  Board 
of  FYeeholders. 

Submitted  by  the  engineering  Arm  of  de- 
Biasi.  Purcell,  and  Setteducato  of  East 
Orange  and  Hartford,  the  proposal  suggests 
a  rail-wheel  conversion  for  buses  so  that 
they  could  travel  both  on  rail  and  pavement. 
The  buses  would  operate  similarly  to  those 
now  being  used  in  experiments  In  Long 
Island.  There,  rail-bus  system  is  being  test- 
ed on  a  quarter-mile  of  Long  Island  Rail- 
road track.  I*  may  lead  to  a  rail-bus  shuttle 
between  the  East  Side  Airlines  Terminal  In 
New  York  City  and  Kennedy  Airport. 

USE  WEST  SHORE 

The  auto-rail  system  as  proposed  fcr  Ber- 
gen County  would  Involve  unu?ed  tracks  of 
the  old  West  Shore  Branch  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  and  would  require  the  co- 
operation of  Rockland  Coaches  (Red  and 
Tan  Lines)  whose  buses  now  serve  the  area 
around  the  West  Shore  tracks. 

As  outlined  by  Nicholas  M.  Setteducato, 
a  partner  in  the  firm  which  conceived  the 
autorail  pl.».n.  buses  which  can  travel  on 
railroad  rights-of-way  could  cut  commut- 
ing time  drastically  between  Rockland 
County,  northern  Bergen  County,  and  mid- 
town    New   York. 

The  auto-rail  plan  would  work  like  this: 

Buses  would  follow  their  regular  routes, 
picking  up  passengers.  When  capacity  was 
reached  the  bus  would  travel  a  short  dis- 
tance to  a  rail-access  point  at  either  Old 
Hook  Road  in  Closter  or  Main  Street  In 
Bergenfleld. 
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Buses  would  travel  on  rails  until  they 
reached  an  exit  site  either  near  the  Junc- 
tion of  Route  46  and  the  New  Jersey  Turn- 
pike, or  farther  south  near  the  Route  3  ap- 
proach   to   the  Lincoln   Tunnel. 

The  total  distance  from  Old  Hook  Road 
to  Route  3  Is  14.75  miles,  while  from  Main 
Street  In  Bergenfleld,  It  Is  11.35  miles. 

Buses  on  four  Red  and  Tan  routes  using 
conventional  roads  have  an  elapsed  travel 
time  of  43  to  62  minutes  on  runs  from  the 
Montvale-Northvale  area  to  the  Turnpike 
Toll  Plaza. 

Buses  using  rails  for  part  of  the  run  could 
cut  this  time  to  26  to  31  minutes.  39  to  51 
percent  shorter  than  on  conventional  service. 

The  use  of  rails,  says  Setteducato,  would 
allow  auto-rall  vehicles  to  travel  at  uninter- 
rupted speeds  of  about  60  miles  an  hour.  In 
addition,  inclement  weather  and  trafiHc  acci- 
dents which  ordinarily  slow  and  snarl  traffic 
would  not  appreciably  affect  auto-rall  time. 

A  shorter  auto-rall  system,  leaving  the 
rails  In  the  vicinity  of  Route  46  and  continu- 
ing on  conventional  rubber  wheels  via  the 
New  Jersey  Turnpike  to  Route  3.  also  showed 
a  time  saving  over  conventional  routes,  al- 
though time-savings  percentages  would  not 
be  as  large. 

However,  the  report  points  out,  should 
an  auto-rall  system  extend  as  far  south  as 
Route  3,  it  would  take  many  conventional 
buses  off  the  Turnpike,  thus  freeing  it  for 
additional  car  capacity. 

In  addition  to  reducing  commuter  time, 
auto-rall  buses  can  move  more  commuters 
In  a  shorter  time  than  either  conventional 
buses  or  private  automobiles.  Fully-loaded 
auto-rall  vehicles,  seating  53  passengers  and 
running  on  1-mlnute  headways,  could  handle 
3,180  1-way  riders  during  an  hour. 

Auto-rall  buses  also  could  be  coupled,  in  a 
manner  similar  to  trains,  thereby  doubling 
capacity.  This  would  facilitate  rapid  move- 
ment of  commuters  In  large  numbers.  By 
way  of  contrast,  it  now  requires  three  lanes 
of  highway  to  handle  1,500  private  cars  an 
hour. 

COST  IN  MILLIONS 

Construction  costs  of  the  auto-rall  sys- 
tem range  from  $2.15  million  to  $4  85  million, 
depending  on  track  design  and  the  location 
of  the  southern  terminal. 

Estimates  of  construction  costs,  whether 
for  the  9.5-mile  shorter  distance  to  the  New 
Jersey  Turnpike  exist  or  the  14.75-mlle  run  to 
Route  3.  is  cheaper  than  the  cost  of  a  single 
mile  of  expressway  in  Bergen  County. 

Financing  such  a  system  could  be  done  In  a 
number  of  ways:  Jointly  among  the  County, 
State,  and  federal  governments;  through  a 
single  federal  demonstration-project  grant: 
by  County-State  cooperation;  or  by  the 
County  itself. 

"While  we're  hunting  for  a  Buck  Rogers 
answer  to  our  mass-transportation  prob- 
lems," Setteducato  says,  "the  auto  rail  could 
be  serving  the  area  for  20  to  25  years." 

[From  the  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record, 
Sept.  15,  1967] 
Recionai.  Commuter  Plan  Vital:   Destina- 
tion CONFCSION 
(By  Edward  J.  Flynn) 

SjrmptomB  of  It  axe  seen  every  day — ^high- 
ways at  capacity,  local  streets  congested, 
commuter  railroads  disappearing,  a  need  for 
better  suburban  bus  service. 

To  the  man  traveling  to  work  or  to  the 
housewife  who  plays  chauffeur  all  day  the 
causes  of  it  are  not  so  evident,  but  the  Ill- 
ness Is  a  transportation  crisis  that  threatens 
to  paralyze  the  area. 

What  has  caused  this  crisis  will  have  to  be 
studied  by  urban  planners,  transportation 
experts,  and  officials  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. And  from  It  will  have  to  come  a  cure. 

As  the  situation  now  stands,  New  Jersey 
does  not  have  a  comprehensive  transporta- 
tion plan  and  New  York's  Just  about  ex- 
cludes Rockland  County.  This  too  will  have 


to  change.  Washington,  long  silent  while 
handing  out  bUUons  of  highway  construc- 
tion dollars,  has  reorganized  Its  various 
transportation  agencies  under  the  new  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

With  It  comes  the  announcement  and 
warning  that  federal  participation  will  de- 
pend upon  regional  approaches  to  transpor- 
tation problems,  geared  to  a  comprehensive 
system  that  Includes  various  modes  of  trans- 
portation, not  Just  road-building  projects. 

Speaking  of  the  new  agency.  Secretary  Alan 
J.  Boyd  says,  "The  Department's  creation  re- 
flects an  awareness  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Industry,  and  the  nation  that  our 
transportation  problems  have  outgrown  the 
fragmented  approach  which  we  have  relied 
upon  in  the  past." 

Just  how  fragmented  that  approach  has 
been  can  be  witnessed  In  various  amounts  of 
federal  spending:  more  than  $15  billion  a 
year  to  build  and  maintain  highways;  a  total 
of  825  billion  to  put  three  astronauts  on  the 
moon;  a  billion  dollars  to  develop  two  super- 
sonic airplanes:  a  half-billion  on  oceanog- 
raphy research;  and  less  than  $15  million  a 
year  on  ground  transportation — about  a  dime 
for  each  urbanlte. 

While  city  officials  throughout  the  country 
were  allocating  billions  of  dollars  for  high- 
way construction  projects,  little  attention 
was  given  to  over-all  ground  transportation. 
The  results  were  miles  of  expressways  and 
freeways  which  became  giant  parking  lots 
during  rush  hours,  until  It  became  apparent 
that  the  city  and  the  automobile  Just  can't 
mix.  Then  cities  such  as  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco  began  to  look  again  to  mass  trans- 
portation, reviving  old  commuter  lines  and 
building  new  ones. 

Here  In  the  New  Jersey-New  York  metro- 
politan area  the  warning  signal  Is  finally  be- 
ing heard.  Studies  are  underway  to  deter- 
mine not  only  how  many  people  will  live 
In  the  area  and  how  many  Jobs  there  will 
be,  but  where  these  people  will  live  and 
where  their  Jobs  will  be  located  20  years 
from  now. 

New  Jersey,  In  particular,  has  a  special 
problem  allied  to  the  establishment  of  any 
mass  transportation  system.  It  Is  zoning, 
set  up  and  controlled  by  each  municipality 
Individually.  Before  a  meaningful  transpor- 
tation system  for  the  future  can  be  mapped 
out.  zoning  must  be  studied  and  If  necessary 
controlled  regionally. 

ZONING    PROJECTION 

For  example,  transportation  planners 
would  be  required  to  know  with  a  degree  of 
certainty  how  the  northwest  part  of  Bergen 
County  would  be  zoned  10  years  from  now, 
before  they  could  determine  which  mode  of 
mass  transportation  would  best  serve  the 
area.  What  type  of  transportation  system 
should  serve  an  area  zoned  predominantly 
for  single  family,  half-acre  plots?  Surely  not 
the  same  system  that  would  be  needed  for 
an  East  Bergen  area  zoned  for  high-rise 
apartments. 

It  would  appear  that  a  bus  route  or  a  park- 
and-ride  facility  connected  with  a  commuter 
rail  or  rapid  transit  line  would  better  serve 
low-density  areas,  while  a  rail  or  rapid- 
transit  station  would  handle  high-density 
areas. 

Unless  zoning  and  local  opinion  can  be  an- 
ticipated, a  forecast  for  the  best  system  of 
mass  transportation  cannot  be  made.  They 
are  nearly  Inseparable.  The  alternatives  seem 
to  be  a  limited  transporatlon  system,  or 
worse — none  at  all. 

sHirr  AS  A  LAST  resort 

"If  you  had  a  high-speed  transit  system 
and  ran  It  at  a  loss  for  15  years,  you  could 
reshlft  land  xise."  would  appear  to  be  the 
last  resort,  according  to  Ernest  Erber,  area 
director  of  the  New  Jersey  Committee  of  the 
Regional  Plan  Association. 

"Because  New  Jersey  has  never  distin- 
guished between  Its  Inner  and  outer  cores," 
he  says,    "It   doesn't   have   high-speed   effi- 


cient service  for  Its  suburbs  and  no  rapid 
transit  with  a  time  schedule  for  the  inner 
core.  It's  a  truncated  facility  which  doesn't 
take  the  commuter  where  he  wants  to  go  in 
many  cases."  The  analysis  Is  especially  true 
of  the  commuter  railroads,  he  says,  most  of 
which  end  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Hudson 
River. 

New  York  City,  Erber  theorizes,  would  have 
developed  in  the  same  way  as  North  Jersey 
has,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  subways  which 
reached  north  into  upper  Manhattan  and  ttie 
Bronx  before  the  population  did.  With  sub- 
way construction,  land  values  Increased,  ne- 
cessitating high-rise  apartment  construc- 
tion for  a  return  on  real  estate  Investments. 

PROPORTIONATE    RENTALS 

Apartment  rentals  were  proportionately 
higher  closer  to  subways  stops,  Erber  points 
out.  "But  even  these  would  have  been  mean- 
ingless, unless  the  subway  took  the  nder 
where  he  wanted  to  go." 

Daily  use  and  convenience,  coupled  -with 
sufficient  numbers  of  users,  appear  to  be 
necessary  ingredients  for  the  success  of  a 
mass  transportation  system. 

For  North  Jersey  and  Rockland  County  it 
would  mean  a  rapid-transit  system  that 
would  take  the  rider  Into  New  York  Ciiy,  as 
well  as  to  other  key  locations  within  the 
area.  "If  It  served  only  New  Jersey,'  says 
Erber,  "It  would  result  In  a  heavy  liability 
and  couldn't  be  carried  off."  He  adds.  Good 
transportation  shapes  Its  own  use;  highways 
create  users;  so  does  good  mass  transporta- 
tion." 

One  agency  given  the  task  of  Investigating 
future  trends  In  population,  housing,  and 
Jobs  In  the  Trl-State  Transportation  Commis- 
sion, which  for  the  past  5  years  has  been  tak- 
ing Inventory  of  every  square  mile  of  the 
metropolitan  area  In  an  effort  to  determine 
what  the  face  of  the  region  might  look  like 
in  20  years. 

RAIL   STTTDT   SLATED 

The  Commission  also  Is  preparing  a  rail 
studv  for  New  Jersey  to  determine  the  num- 
ber of  riders,  where  they  are  likely  to  reside. 
and  the  cost  of  building  a  rail  system.  The 
study  was  requested  by  New  Jersey  Trins- 
portation  Commissioner  David  J.  Goldberg 
whose  Department  Is  looking  into  possible 
m.ass  transportation  systems  which  could 
serve  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State,  an 
area  from  Elizabeth  north  to  the  Rockland 
County  boundary. 

"We're  looking  for  something  which  could 
provide  a  meaningful  solution  to  a  problem 
common  to  the  region,"  says  Goldberg.  "The 
question  is  to  find  out  whether  such  a  net- 
work Is  financially  feasible.  If  there  is  no 
over-all  network,  there  might  be  a  lesser  pro- 
gram." 

Not  being  overlooked  In  the  study  are  the 
possibilities  of  reactivating  abandoned  com- 
muter lines,  tlelng  together  existing  rail  lines, 
and  the  development  of  the  North  Jersey 
meadowlaJids  as  a  transportatlom  hub.  "The 
big  problem  with  the  railroads,"  Goldberg 
says,  "Is  that  they  were  built  to  service  a 
home-Job  transportation  need." 

Goldberg  will  not  be  pinned  down  to  any 
slnale  approach  that  could  limit  the  study. 
"Whether  the  abandoned  Susquehanna  or 
West  Shore  lines  would  work  Into  an  over-all 
pattern  we  don't  know.  ...  We  want  to  have 
the  West  Shore  right-of-way  available.  .  .  • 
If  in  the  over-all  system  the  meadows  play  a 
key  role,  that's  another  thing. 

"The  long-range  thinking  contemplates 
running  the  Erie  and  the  Central  through 
the  Pennsylvania  (railroad)  tunnel  which 
would  require  electrification  of  those  lines." 

Yet,  Goldberg  contends,  "I  don't  think 
mass  transportation  can  be  deemed  the  an- 
swer to  New  Jersey's  transportation  needs.  It 
won't  solve  the  road  shortage  in  other  parts 
of  the  State,  or  even  in  northern  Bergen 
County. 

"There  Is  a  need  for  both  roads  and  mass 
transportation.  It's  a  mistake  to  build  mass 
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»  ti^r,   fnr  Bergen.  Hudson.  Passaic 
yiS  i^d  thlnk'everybody  will  give  up 

their  car.'"  transportation  problem, 

^r^  favs  Mas^  transportation  can't 
^'fthf  hSway  Shortage,  yet  It  would  be 
""'t.r.ke  to  build  roads  to  the  exclusion  of 
*  t  ransportation.  There's  a  problem  in  the 
^o^heas?e?n    part    of    the    SUte    highways 

''f  DoSas  Carroll  Is  the  executive  director 
\,Tr(  state  Transportation  Commission 
"'  ?t  ,1  Conducting  a  New  Jersey  rail  study 
r^rodbergs  department.  Says  Dr.  Carroll, 
^°l  .°nuW  like  to  arrest  the  move  away  from 
Iburt^in  portation;  but  people  being  what 
fh«  are  change  their  travel  patterns.  It  s 
^^^  f,?Hr  to  return  to  the  1920s  or  30s." 
"T  'on°t^  Snt  out  that  traffic  cross- 
,.rthe  Hudson  River  has  not  grown  In 
nPODle  oef-day  nearly  so  fast  as  the  popula- 
tion of  New  Jersey.  What  has  increased 
iemendously  since  World  War  H,  he  explains, 
i,  the  volume  of  auto  traffic. 

W^at  this  seems  to  Indicate  Is  that  the 
noDUlation  is  spreading  out  farther  than 
«isti^g  modes  of  transportation  can  reach. 
Smmute^  railroads  have  not  followed  the 
SS  on  spread  and  bus  companies  wait 
C  population  densities  to  reach  Bufflclent 
proportions  to  financially  Justify  adding  or 
?x?ending  routes.  In  the  meantime,  the  com- 
muter must  rely  on  his  car 


incentives    REQtTIRED 

•■My  view,"  says  Dr.  Carroll,  "Is  that  there 
just  isn't  enough  risk  money  Invested  by 
public  transportation  suppliers  and  there  s 
little  incentive  to  do  anything  new. 

There's  no  question  but  that  abundant 
federal  assistance  must  be  made  aval  able  if 
todav's  level  of  public  transportation  Is  to  be 
maintained  without  thinking  of  Improving 
u  sav^  Dr.  Carroll.  "In  20  years  It  would 
take  $3  biUion-roughly  100  tlm  "  present 
federal  assistance  to  the  entire  country— Just 
for  spending  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

This  brings  up  a  gray  area  In  mass  trans- 
portation. Is  It  a  public  service,  the  same 
as  education,  police  protection  libraries^ 
parks  and  road  construction-to  be  pubUcly 
operated  and  paid  for  through  taxation?  Or 
should  mass  transportation  be  the  domain 
of  private  enterprise?  Or  should  It  be  shared 
by  both?  And,  If  so,  to  what  extent? 

The  approach  In  the  past  has  been  largely 
to  leave  it  In  the  hands  of  private  industry. 
But  with  each  passing  year,  private  Industry, 
for  the  most  part,  has  been  unable  to  show 
k  profit  in  the  mass  transportation  business. 
Where  many  commuter  operations  have  not 
declared  bankruptcy,  they've  been  kept  run- 
ning through  government  subsidy. 

Commuter  railroads,  for  example,  pay  high 
taxes  to  local  municipalities.  Almost  all  of 
them  would  be  bankrupt  and  out  of  business 
today  were  It  not  for  the  State  subsidies  they 

receive.  ^  ^,        . 

Even  where  commuter  transportation  is 
not  being  soaked  by  taxes,  subsidies  are 
needed  In  lieu  of  fare  Increases— the  case  of 
New  York  subways— or  the  Increase  would 
probably  drive  the  commuter  off  the  line. 

It  would  appear  that  only  a  public  ot^masX- 
publlc  agency  can  solve  the  transportation 
crisis  in  the  metropolitan  area.  It  would  have 
to  be  a  bl-state  or  trl-state  agency  with 
broad  planning  rights  and  heavy  spending 
powers.  Its  financial  functions  '^ould  be 
predicated  on  the  ability  to  sell  bonds  and/or 
borrow  from  state  treasuries.  It  would  have 
to  have  control  over  local  zoning  to  a  degree. 
And  It  should  be  allowed  to  contract  with 
existing  transportation  industries— commu- 
ter railroads,  subways,  and  buses-as  weU  as 
invest  in  new  methods  and  facilities  to  work 
out  a  meaningful  solution  to  the  entire 
transportation  problem. 

New  York  State  Is  taking  giant  steps  in 
solving  Its  transportation  crisis.  Voters  this 
fall  will  pass  on  a  $2.5  billion  bond  Issue  as 


nart  of  a  $5.3  billion  planned  expenditure 
^^  the  next  5  years-a  total  Ave  ^^e^ 
greater  than  Congress  has  aPP^ ^P/^f,*!^^  '^ 
federal  aid  for  urban  mass  transportation  for 
the  entire  country  In  the  same  period. 

New  York  State  Is  also  combining  most  of 
11^  transportation  agencies  under  a  s  ngle 
^brella^  next  March-the  MetropoUtan 
Transportation  Authority,  which  If  New  York 
City  agrees  to  a  bonding  option,  would  per- 
mit Xg  some  excess  tolls  to  offset  needed 
^ut    not    self-sustaining,    rail   rapid   transit 

"^iTve^Jersev,  however,  the  picture  is  not 
so  bright.  The  State  in  past  years  has  been 
unable  for  the  most  part  to  come  up  wath 
funds  even  to  match  the  federal  dollars  to 
complete  Its  highway  program.  As  a  "suu^ 
only  about  half  of  New  Jerseys  Interstate 
highway  program  has  been  completed  and 
the  State  is  10  years  behind  In  Its  prlmary- 
roadbuildlng  program. 

PROGRESS  IN   JEBSET 

Nevertheless.  New  Jersey  is  showing  signs 
of  progress  with  the  creation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  the  passage  of  a 
s^les  tax  w^lch  should  free  hard-pressed  State 
dollars  for  transportation  spending^ 

The  onlv  bi-state  agency  empowered  by 
law  to  spend  money  to  deal  with  ti>e  "a"s- 
portation  problems  of  New  Jersey  and  Nej. 
York  is  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority.  "Thus 
far  the  Port  Authority  which  was  estab- 
lished 46  vears  ago.  has  been  able  to  keep 
free  of  involvement  in  an  Integrated  trans- 
'portation  system  for  the  two  States 

It  did  however,  take  over  operation  of  the 
old  Hudson  &  Manhattan  railroad  tubes 
Which  It  operates  today  as  PATH.  In  return 
for  becoming  that  much  Involved  in  rails, 
the  two  States  agreed  to  let  the  Port  Author- 
Itv  build  the  World  Trade  Center  m  Manhat- 
tan a  high  price  for  a  small  concession  when 
vtewed  from  the  over-all  transportation 
problems  facing  the  two  States.  ^.^.^.^ 

While  the  P  Authority  has  been  praised 
for  Its  past  efficiency.  It  has  been  criticized 
bv  Congressmen  and  State  senators  for  not 
assuming  proper  responslbUlty  In  the  broad 
transportation  field. 


IS   VISION    DATED? 

••The  conception  of  the  Port  Authority 
was  imaginative  and  visionary  in  the  19^ 
and  It  worked  wonders,"  says  ^^w  Jersey 
Itate  Senator  Ned  J.  Parseklan  of  Bergen 
?ount^^  But  he  adds  quickly  that  the  con- 
cepts needed  for  the  1970S  can't  be  built  on 
the  same  foundation  and  thinking 

wX  the  Port  Authority  Planned  for 
roadways,  waterways,  and  airways,  t  stead- 
fastly denied  railways.  "It's  not  tne  Port 
Authority's  error,"  says  Parseklan,  but  the 
ertor  of  the  states  In  not  demanding  It^ 

Whether  or  not  the  Port  Authority  will 
evS  be  induced  Into  examining  '^-hfb"  ^^^^ 
Ld  rapid  transit  are  an  integral  part  of 
metroDoUtan  life  remains  to  be  seen. 
Aether  or  not  a  new  bl  or  tri-State  agency 
is  needed  also  remains  to  be  seen. 

Whether  the  transportation  tangle  Is  re- 
solved remains  undecided.  Will  we  buUd 
oads  or  mass  transportation?  Says  Com- 
mlssloner  Goldberg,  "There's  aja^  llkeU- 
hood  well  do  neither  which  has  been  the 
a??forh  in  the  past;  In  which  case  there 
wUl  be  even  greater  congestion. 

Record, 


(Prom     the     Hackensack      (N.J.) 
'  Sept.  11, 1967] 

Tri-Countt  Atrros  Cause  Road  Woes 

If  vou  took  all  the  cars  and  tnicks  regis- 
tered in  Bergen  County  and  put  them 
Sper  to  bumper  on  a  road  they  would 
extend  from  here  to  about  Dallas,  Texas 

Add  to  this  the  number  of  vehicles  regis- 
tered in  Passaic  County  and  the  road  would 
S  past  salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  And  If  you 
a^d^  Rockland  County's  registered  vehlc  es 
the  line  would  extend  almost  to  Los  Angeles. 


Or  to  put  It  another  way,  U  the  registered 
vehicles  In  the  Bergen-Passalc-Rockland 
Irea  were  to  make  a  1-mlle  trip  to  the  store 
and  back,  each  using  a  different  road  the 
pavement  required  would  cover  a  distance 
^Sent  to  three  1-way  trips  to  the  moon 
^just  how  much  residents  of  the  3-County 
area  rely  on  the  automobile  can  be  reflected 
another  way.  While  the  Bergen-Passalc- 
Rockland  area  was  busy  building  an  Mti- 
mated  108,900  dwelling  units  in  the  5  years 
after  1960  Its  residents  were  even  busier, 
adding  180,475  vehicles  to  the  already  con- 
gested roads. 

leads  thi  state 

Today  m  the  three  counties  there  are  about 
700.000 'registered  vehicles,  with  neariy  6  out 
of  everv  10  garaged  in  Bergen  County  the 
Itates  leading  Colnty  in  vehicle  registration, 
according  to  the  R.  L.  Polk  &  Co.  In  addition, 
traffic  in  the  trl-county  area  is  about  four 
times  the  national  average. 

For  everv  mile  of  existing  road  under  the 
control  of 'the  County  of  Bergen  there  are 
more    than    900    cars    registered    within    Its 

''Tfthe'future  doesn't  look  promising  for 
an  abatement  of  traffic  congestion.  Bergen 
Countrs  1965  population  of  920,000  Is  ex- 
pend to  increase  nearly  50  percent  to  more 
?han1 .3  million  by  1985;  Passaic  wUl  Increase 
«  450.000  by  31  percent  to  59 1 :  R«=^^l^°f.! 
population  IS  expected  to  double  Its  1965 
population  of  187,000  to  380,000. 

'This  win  mean  more  housing  units,  more 
lobs  and  of  course,  more  cars, 
^^e  big  percentage  boom  in  jobs,  accord- 
mgto  a  port  of  New  York  Authority  forecas^ 
IS  expected  in  Rockland  County  where  Its 
52  700  emplovees  are  expected  to  reach  116,- 
200  bv    1985-a    120  5   percent   ^crease 

Jobs  in  Bersen  County  are  expected  to 
increase  37  7  percent  from  the  1965  total  of 
985  200  to  392  800.  while  Passalc  County  Jobs 
I'li  expand  from  187.800  to  246,300,  a  31.2 
percent  increase. 

NECESSART    TRIPS 

In  addition  to  getting  people  from  their 
homes  to  their  Jobs  and  back  again,  there 
^iTbe  added  problems  not  only  for  the  road- 
^llders  but  also  for  public  transportation 
Scanners.  It  is   expected  there  will  be  ever 
fncreasmg  numbers  of  persons  who  will  be 
either  too  voung  to  drive  a  car  or  who  are 
advanc  ng  In  ye^s  and  will  not  want  to  drlve^ 
stm  these  Junior  and  senior  citizens  will  need 
transporta  ^on  to  schools,  hospitals,  shopping 
centers    not  to  mention  parks.  Playgrounds, 
and  other  cultural  and  recreational  facilities 
It  is  estimated  that  constnictlon  of  pri- 
ority roadways  needed  In  northern  New  Jersey 
°5u'd  cost  a'n  estimated  $r25bllllon  doUan,. 
This  construction  Is  needed  by  1975.  accoro 
me  to  a  Trl-state  Transportation  Commission 
report.'a?l  the  funds  would  only  pay  for  270 
miles  of  new  roads.  . 

By  comparison.  New  Jersey  m  the  past  6 
months   of  the   fiscal   year   awarded   $68,172 

r^nos  r,f  new  roads,  according  to  State  we 
J^rtment    oT  ^ansportation    Commissioner 

""'Z  'New°]er'se7  contracts  awarded  during 
this  period  IS  the  sixth  highest  In  total  doU^ 
among  tne  50  States.  By  contrast,  MlnnesoU. 
th^  fifth  highest  State  In  highway  contract.. 
'awardS  $69,192  million,  T^t  this  will  pay  for 
SB?  miles  of  new  roads  in  that  biate. 

T^  reason  for  the  differences  In  the  miles 
of ^oads  which  construction  dollars  buy  be 
?ween  the  two  States  Is  the  high  cost  of  land 
In  New  Jersey.  j.  j  j, 


[From  the  Hackensack  (N.J.)   Record,  Sept. 
'  12,  1967] 

RAPID  TRANsrr  Can  Pay  Wat 
While  thousands  of  nUles  of  highways^ 
freeways  have  been  constructed  In  the  United 
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States  since  World  War  11.  no  major  rail 
or  rapid  transit  systems  have  been  completed. 

However,  there  have  been  two  noteworthy 
achievements  In  the  country,  one  Involving 
construction  of  an  entirely  new  railroad 
which,  when  completed  in  a  few  years.  wUl 
serve  the  3-county  San  Francisco  Bay  area; 
and  the  other,  a  complete  overhaul  of  a 
dying  railroad  which  has  turned  the  Chicago 
North  Western  Railroad  Into  a  commuter 
and  financial  success. 

Only  slightly  more  than  a  decade  ago.  the 
Chicago  North  Western  Railroad  showed  a 
staggering  $212  million  debt,  against  $22 
million  in  equity  and  was  the  butt  of  more 
Jokes  than  Chicago  commuters  care  to 
remember. 

DECREPIT    AND    DIRTY 

Most  of  C  N.W.  equipment  was  more  than 
30  year  old;  interiors  of  coaches  were  soot- 
and  dirt-covered;  windows  were  smashed: 
when  it  rained,  commuters  opened  um- 
brellas In  the  coaches.  Crewmen  fought  with 
one  another  and  at  times  combined  to  fight 
with  passengers;  train  schedules  were  master- 
pieces of  fiction;  and  on  at  least  one  occasion. 
the  engineer  and  fireman  abandoned  a  train 
and  commuters  to  have  dinner. 

The  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the 
C  N.W.  came  one  day  in  April  of  1956  v.hen 
a  then  42-year-old  corporate  lawyer  as- 
sumed chairmanship  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors on  behalf  of  a  group  which  held  30 
percent  of  the  voting  stock  and  wanted  a 
voice  on  the  board. 

As  chairman,  lawyer  Ben  W.  Heineman 
moved  fast  and  with  deadly  accuracy.  He  Im- 
mediately sold  74  valuable  acres  of  unneeded 
railroad  property,  built  a  modern  assembly- 
line  work  shop,  fired  one  of  every  six  em- 
ployees, and  declared  "There's  too  damned 
much  management." 

The  C.N.W.  situation  didn't  improve 
overnight,  and.  at  one  point,  the  railroad 
was  so  close  to  Insolvency  that  It  had  to 
sell  rails  for  scrap  to  meet  the  payroll. 

IN    BUSINESS    TO    STAT 

The  board  of  directors,  nevertheless,  de- 
cided It  was  In  the  commuter  railroad  busi- 
ness to  stay  and  borrowed  $50  million  for  a 
capital-Improvement  program.  Helneman's 
decision  called  for  a  commuter  operation  to 
compete  with  private  automobiles.  It  had  to 
be  as  swift,  dependable,  and  economical  as 
the  car. 

A  commuter  railroad,  he  rensoned,  should 
no:  be  designed  to  stop  every  h.^lf-mlle.  nor 
should  It  compete  with  the  functions  of  city 
buses  and  stroetc.irs.  To  that  end.  he  elimi- 
nated 22  statloris,  near  the  heart  of  the  City, 
deliberately  abandoning  3,000  riders. 

The  C.NW.  ordered  new  d.iuble-decked 
air-conditioned  coaches  with  almost  double 
the  capacity  of  the  old  coaches  He  also  In- 
stituted a  push-p-.ill  locomotive  system 
which  does  away  with  the  tlms-consiiming 
crew-costly  expanse  cf  switching  engines  to 
the  opposite  end  of  the  train  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  run. 

SINGLE    FARE    HIKE 

Another  Heineman  innovation  centered  on 
Increasing  f  ires  in  single  tump,  rather  than 
by  a  slow  rise  over  a  number  of  years  He 
also  determined  that  fares  should  not  be 
based  on  distance  traveled,  but  on  passenger 
use  of  the  service.  He.  therefore,  decided  on 
what  amounted  to  a  monthly  rental  of  a 
commuter  seat,  regardless  of  commuter  use 
of  the  seat,  Just  as  one  would  rent  an  apart- 
ment or  business. 

As  a  result  of  bold  planning,  tight  man- 
agement, and  Improved  service,  the  Chicago 
North  Western  turned  a  .$2.1  million  1956 
loss  on  Its  suburban  service  Into  a  .$706,000 
net  moneymaker  In  1964;  and  this  despite, 
Chicago's  building  two  new  expressways  since 
1960  which  parallel  CJf.W.  tracks. 

An  ever  more  spectacular  commuter  opera- 
tion Is  San  Francisco  Bay  Area's  BART 
(Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  i .  A  $12  billion  ven- 


ture, it  represents  the  only  entirely  new 
rapid  transit  system  actually  under  construc- 
tion In  the  United  States, 

EEGIONAL    SOLUTION 

B.A.R.T.  is  a  regional  system,  according  to 
B.  R.  Stokes,  its  general  manager,  covering 
most  of  the  counties  of  Alameda,  Contra 
Costa,  and  San  Francisco  and  Including  the 
3-city  core  area  of  San  Francisco,  Oakland 
and  Berkeley. 

The  key  to  the  B.AJl.T,.  similar  to  that  of 
Chicago  North  Western  Is  to  compete  with 
the  private  automobile  In  terms  of  speed, 
convenience,  and  economy. 

During  current  peak  travel  hours,  for  ex- 
ample the  BART,  rapid  transit  system  cuts 
the  automobile  time  between  San  Francisco's 
financial  district  to  the  heart  of  Oakland  from 
30  minutes  to  8. 

Unlike  the  C  N.W.  rental-like  fare  system, 
B.A.R.T.  plans  to  make  passengers  pay  for 
miles  actually  traveled.  For  a  daily  20-mlle 
round  trip,  B.A.R  T.  consultants  estimate  Its 
riders  will  pay  $1.30,  Including  connecting 
transportation  and  station  parking.  Consid- 
ering automobile  operating  costs  at  5  cents 
a  mile  ($1.00  for  20  miles)  and  80  cents  for 
city  parking,  the  dally  cost  would  be  $1.80. 
And  rapid  transit,  the  consultants  says,  often 
would  obviate  the  need  for  a  second  car. 

In  addition,  BART,  coaches  will  be  the 
most  m.odern  In  the  country.  They  will  fea- 
ture carpeting,  airline-type  seats,  lighting, 
and  picture  windows, 

E.  J.  F. 

(Prom  the  Hackensack  (N,J,)  Record, 

Sept,  13,  1967) 

First  Ask  the  Right  Qttestion 

Sometimes,  contemplating  the  trl-State 
traffic  Jam,  the  thoughtful  citizen  fears 
they'll  never  get  a  transit  system  for  the 
Metropolitan  Area  planned,  financed,  and 
completed.  Yet  there  are  days  when  he  can 
conceive  something  worse  to  worry  about: 
that  they  will, 

"They"  means  transportation  people  In 
government,  the  railroads,  the  universities, 
and  private  planning  agencies.  By  and  large, 
they've  worked  with  a  problem  that  looks 
radial  on  paper  or  a  flip  chart  or  the  screen. 
New  York  City  Is  a  hub.  Spokes  radiate  from 
it  north,  south,  and  west. 

Problems:  How  shall  we  move  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  Into  New  York  In  the 
morning  and  back  to  the  suburbs  at  night, 
and  how  shall  they  be  moved — how  many  by 
road,  how  many  by  rail,  helicopter,  or  the 
sort  of  200-m.p.h.  torpedo  in  a  vacuum  tube 
projected  for  the  21st  Century  by  the  I.I.T. 
Research  Institute  of  Chicago? 

Maybe  there  are  bigger  problems  that 
should  be  solved  first. 

One  of  them  is  raised  in  a  new  study  made 
by  The  New  York  Times  of  the  phenomenon 
called  reverse  commuting.  The  phenomenon 
Is  familiar  enough.  The  worker  lives  In  New 
York  City  and  commutes  to  a  Job  in  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut,  or  up-State  New  York 
or  on  Long  Island.  The  news  Is  that  reverse 
commuters  now  total  140.000,  that  their 
number  is  growing,  and  that  to  thousands  of 
people  New  York  is  Just  another  town  along 
their  commuting  route — Irrelevant  to  their 
life  except  as  a  place  where  they  avail  them- 
selves of  a  local  bridge  or  an  expressway. 
The  Dictaphone  sales  manager  who  lives  in 
Point  Pleasant  and  commutes  to  Rye.  (1 
hour  45  minutes  each  way)  Is  the  case  In 
point.  Nobody  knows  how  many  of  him  there 
are.  The  name  is  Legion. 

That  tidy  wheellike  pattern  of  the  plan- 
ners no  longer  corresponds  with  reality.  The 
reality  of  commuter  patterns  Intra-State 
(how  do  you  get  from  a  house  at  E>sklne 
Lake  to  a  Job  In  Englewood  Cliffs?)  comes 
closer  every  day  to  the  figure  of  speech  for- 
mer Highway  Commissioner  Palmer  devised: 
the  Spaghetti  bowl. 

If  they  were  to  solve  for  the  radial  problem 
they  might  find  they'd  spent  our  billions  for 
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a  transit  system  that  had  everything  excenr 
users,  customers.  "  P' 

Nothing  herein  should  be  construed  as  an 
excuse  for  their  failure  to  finish  Route  208 
or  connect  the  Turnpike  with  Route  80 

But  If  they  seem  to  go  slowly  in  evolving 
a  strategy  for  the  final  solution,  they  should 

(From    the   Hackensack    (N.J.)    Record 
Sept.  14,  1967] 

Most  Crrres  in  Midwest  Lack  Srsw.^Ts 

Chicago.— Only  two  major  midwestera 
cities,  Chicago  and  Cleveland,  have  anv  -au 
mass  transit.  All  the  others  h.ive  apparent'? 
cast  their  lots  with  the  Detroit  system,  which 
is  merely  an  adaptation  of  the  Los  Angeles 
dedication  to  expressways. 

■What  has  happened  to  transit  in  Cleveland 
and  Chicago  Indicates  some  important  rules 
to  be  observed  In  a  transit  system.  The  most 
Important  Is  that  the  city  must  have  a  cen- 
tral place  to  which  people  want  to  tr.^vel  or 
a  string  or  such  places.  The  second  is  that 
a  transit  sy.^tem  mu.st  give  meaningful  com- 
petition to  other  modes  of  travel. 

Cincinnati,  the  only  other  midwestern  cltv 
to  have  a  sfriovis  go  at  transit,  built  Itself 
four  miles  of  subways,  six  passenger  stations, 
and  15  miles  of  rlrrht-of-way  between  1920 
and  1927  and  finally  retired  its  transit  bonds 
in  1966  after  having  spent  ?19  million.  But 
no  one  has  ever  ridden  on  the  expensive  od- 
dltv.  Even  the  city's  busloads  hnve  dropped 
50  percent  in  the  pa-^t  two  decades  and"  the 
city  has  cast  its  lot  with  the  automobile. 

time   is   needed 

The  case  histories  of  Chicago  and  Cleve- 
land indicate  that  a  long  time  Is  needed  in 
planning  a  transit  system  and  that  the  exe- 
cution Is  uncertain. 

Planning  on  Cleveland's  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem started  about  1930.  but  It  was  1955  be- 
fore the  first  13  miles  of  the  system  opened. 
Recently,  ground  was  broken  for  a  4-mile  ex- 
tension to  Hopkins  Airport,  which  will  give 
Cleveland  the  nation's  first  tran.'.lt  line  di- 
rectly from  an  airport  into  the  city. 

In  1956,  the  first  year  cf  oneratlon.  the 
Cleveland  system  carried  14.7  million  people 
and  In  1960  It  carried  183  million.  How- 
ever,  by  1965.  that  figure  had  dronped  bacS 
to  16,6  minion.  Also,  old  bus  routes  which 
would  have  competed  with  the  rapid  line 
were  cut  by  75  percent  when  the  rapid 
opened  and  there  Is  som?  Indication  the 
Cleveland  transit  system  was  .simply  shift- 
ing Its  passengers  from  rubber  to  rail. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  city,  s  surface 
rapid  line  which  is  e.'^sentially  a  modified 
streetcar  line  has  operated  f^r  40  years  be- 
tween downtown  Cleveland  and  the  wealthy 
subtirb  of  Shaker  Heights,  Tn  1948.  the 
Shaker  rapid  route  carried  7.4  million  peo- 
ple, but  only  5.4  million  rode  It  In  1965  de- 
spite an  enormous  growth  In  the  population 
of  the  east  side  suburbs. 

Partly,  t^e  slow  decline  of  Cleveland's  rapid 
systems  reflects  a  general  decline  In  the  clty'E 
downtown  business  actlvltv. 

Cuyahoga  Countv  Engineer  .Albert  Port?r, 
who  savs  the  whole  rapid  sv.-tem  Is  a  waste- 
ful sham,  points  out  that  the  city  has  re- 
cently lost  two  big  downtown  dcTiartment 
stores  and  that  another  store  which  has  Its 
headquarters  literally  on  top  of  the  down- 
torm  terminal  has  opened  four  luxurious 
suburban  shopping  centers. 

Chicago  has  the  advantage  of  a  tightly 
concentrated  business  center  which  Is  grow- 
ing and  a  city  history  which  favors  rail  tran- 
sit of  several  tirpes. 

In  another  way,  the  city  Is  a  prototype  of 
the  American  development:  it  was  deliber- 
ately planned  In  the  last  century  for  a  domi- 
nant private  vehicle  traffic,  out  In  Its  neigh- 
borhoods, where  through  streets  croes  the 
city  at  every  mile  and  half-mile. 

started     in     1S40'S 

The  transit  system  In  Chicago,  Involving 
both   private   suburban   railroad   commuter 
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and  the  city's  rail  transit,  was  from 
".°*Ulnnlng  focused  on  the  loop.  This  type 
?fS  has  unquestionably  stabilized  the 
■^  ^  P?nter  and  given  a  centrifugal  share  to 
"i'^entl^e  area  jfut  it  has  also  led  to  some 
fLtung  mistakes  In  the  planning  of  ex- 
S^waTs  Which  in  general  have  followed 
FhTrail  lines  to  create  enormous  corridors 
f  ,rX  all  of  it  centered  on  one  small  place, 
^'^translt  in  the  city  has  two  major 
«  the  Chicago  Transit  Authority  which 
■"  !l'fl  the  elevated  and  subway  lines  plus 
Tcm"s  buses,  and  five  class  I  railroads 
tfhlch  operate  seven  major  commuter  rail 
Ses  with  stops  inside  the  city  as  well  as 

"'i^^e'cT'fwas  set  up  In  the  late  1940s 
♦/,  take  over  the  operations  of  two  private 
fompanies,  one  which  operated  the  rail  lines 
!^d  one  Which  ran  the  buses.  Both  com - 
!;anies  had  complained  that  they  could  not 
make  a  profit  on  transit, 

C  T  A  receives  very  Uttle  help  in  Its  op- 
erations from  either  local  or  state  govern- 
ment. City  bonds  are  used  to  extend  track- 
^e  and  build  stations,  and  the  State  of  lU  - 
nils  gives  the  Authority  several  million  dol- 
UR  avear  to  carry  Chicago  school  children 
at  reduced  prices.  Otherwise,  the  C,  T,  A. 
must  make  its  operating  revenu^  out  of 
fare'  and  It  has  held  these  steady  at  25 
cents  for  10  years  and  foresees  no  inamedlate 
future  price  rise. 

The  system  carries  more  than  500  million 
nersons  a  vear,  but  only  115  million  of  these 
irtde  the  rail  lines.  The  greatest  traffic  Is  on 
the  bus  lines,  but  the  number  of  riders  en 
both  systems  has  been  creeping  upward 
slowly  In  the  past  two  years,  possibly  a  sig- 
nificant reversal  of  the  annual  trend  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  Nonetheless,  ridcr- 
shlp  on  the  elevated  and  subway  lines  Is 
still  only  about  two- thirds  of  what  it  was  in 

1946. 

Last  year,  voters  approved  $28  million  in 
new  bonds  allowing  the  system  to  build  new 

rail  lines.  ^  , 

Two  extensions  of  existing  lines  are  being 
built  in  15  miles  of  expressway  median  strips 
to  the  northwest  and  southwest  in  the  city. 

Building  the  transit  lines  in  the  median 
strips  has  been  an  important  experiment  in 
the  meshing  of  transport  facilities.  It  was 
first  proposed  in  1939  when  a  traflSc  study 
suggested  a  major  boulevard  Into  the  west- 
ern suburbs  with  a  transit  line  down  the 
middle. 

That  idea  was  realized  in  1952  when  the 
State  completed  the  Eisenhower  Expressway, 
which  cuts  through  the  city  down  the  me- 
dian snip  into  the  suburbs.  This  line  runs 
Into  the  subway  In  the  loop. 

Another  important  experiment  was  tried 
In  1964  when  the  C.T.A,  bought  five  miles 
of  track  from  an  abandoned  interurban  sys- 
tem and  opened  a  1-step  line  from  the  north 
citv  limits  into  heavily  populated  suburban 
Skokle,  CT.A,  traffic  experts  Ijelleve  the 
only  factor  Inhibiting  further  growth  of  the 
already  heavy  traffic  on  this  line  is  the  lack 
of  sufficient  parking  facilities  at  the  Skokle 
end. 

In  addition  to  the  CT-A,  lines,  all  of 
which  converge  on  downtown  Chicago,  the 
suburban  commuter  railroads  are  major  car- 
riers and  four  of  the  five  are  making  money 
on  their  urban  commuter  lines. 

[Prom   the    Hackensack    (N.J,)    Record, 

Sept,  15,  19671 

Aldene  Plan  Rescues  Railroad  for  40,000 

Commuters  in  State 

The  Aldene  Plan  was  conceived  by  the 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Transportation's 
railroad  division  in  an  attempt  to  preserve 
conmiuter  rail  service  for  an  estimated  40,000 
North  Jersey  residents. 

Even  more  significant  was  the  co-operation 
provided  in  a  5-way  partnership  involving 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  the  ailing 


Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  the  Port 
Authority  Trans-Hudson  Corp,  iP.A.T.H.). 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad. 

ferries  are  gone 
Baslcallv  the  Aldene  Plan,  named  after  a 
railroad  Junction  near  Cranford,  re-routes 
all  Jersev  Central  trains— which  formerly 
terminated  in  Jersey  City  into  Penn  Station 
In  Newark.  According  to  the  Plan  which  be- 
gan in  May,  commuters  can  then  switch  from 
Jersey  Central  trains  either  to  the  modern- 
ized P  A  T.  H  cars  or  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
trains  to  continue  their  Journeys  Into  New 

York.  ,  _ 

Under  the  Aldene  Plan,  the  Jersey  Cen- 
tral's mainline  trains  switch  to  the  Lehigh 
Valley  tracks  at  the  Aldene  Junction,  while 
the  Central's  shore  line  uses  Pennsylvania 
tracks  from  Perth  Amboy. 

The  new  routes  enabled  the  line  to  aban- 
don its  ferry  service  which  had  been  a  heavy 
financial  drain  on  the  already  bankrupt  Jer- 
sey Central.  The  new  routes  also  allow  the 
Jersey  Central  to  get  rid  of  its  Jersey  City 
passenger  terminal  and  save  an  estimated 
$440,000  in  taxes. 

The  Aldene  Plan  was  put  In  operation  at 
a  cost  of  exceeding  $25  million,  including  a 
$15  million  Port  of  New  York  Authority  ex- 
penditure for  44  new  air-conditioned  rapid- 
transit  cars  to  handle  Jersey  Central  passen- 
gers traveling  to  New  York. 

The  Jersev  Central  also  Is  rehabilitating 
140  passenger  coaches  and  Is  converting  38 
for  use  as  push-pull  trains,  an  operation 
which  allows  the  train  to  be  operated  In 
either  direction  without  time-consuming  lo- 
comotive switching. 

In  addition,  a  2-mlle  section  of  Lehigh 
Valley  tracks  had  to  be  elevated  to  eliminate 
three  grade  crossings  in  three  communities, 
a  new  passenger  station  was  constructed  in 
Roselle  Park  with  high-level  platforms,  as 
well  as  an  adjacent  130-car  parking  lot. 

PAT.  H.,  which  celebrated  Its  fifth  blrth- 
dav  September  1.  is  a  13-statlon.  14J2-mlle 
rapid-transit  system,  formerly  operated  by 
the  bankrupt  Hudson  and  Manhattan  Rail- 
road. „, 

Since  the  advent  of  the  Aldene  Plan, 
P  A  T.  H.  trains  average  115,000  commuters 
dally,  more  than  27,000  in  the  7  to  9  morning 
rush  hours,  and  more  than  33,000  in  the  4 
to  7  afternoon  rtish  hours. 

In  addition  to  upgrading  the  entire  system 
and  scrapping  old  coaches,  many  of  which 
dated  back  to  1908,  P.  A.  T.  H,  wants  to  tin- 
dertake  construction  of  an  estimated  $34,3 
minion  Journal  Square  Transportation  Cen- 
ter In  Jersey  City, 

The  Center,  according  to  the  Port  Author- 
ity, would  provide  a  modern  transportation 
terminal  with  improved  P.  A,  T.  H.  station 
facilities.  Including  platforms  capable  of 
handling  10-car  trains.  It  also  would  provide 
parking  for  1,000  cars,  and  a  new  bus  termi- 
nal with  approximately  30  berths. 

If  the  proposals  are  approved,  two-thirds 
of  the  construction  cost  woiUd  be  provided 
through  federal  funds.  Presently,  final  plans 
for  the  center  are  being  reviewed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, — E-  J-  ^• 


THE    SERIOUSNESS    OF    THE 
ECONOMIC  SITUATION 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr,  President,  I  am 
greatly  concerned,  as  are  a  number  of 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  lest  the  present, 
seriously  adverse  economic  situation  de- 
volve into  economic  chaos, 

A  budget  deficit  of  several  billion  dol- 
lars is  not  wise  in  my  opinion,  though  It 
can  be  contended  with;  however,  a  deficit 
of  $20,  $30,  or  $40  tlllion.  I  beUeve.  may 


well  bring  chaos  to  our  entire  financial 
communitv— our  Federal  and  State 
banks,  savings  and  loan  institutions. 
mortgage  bankers,  mutual  fund  interests, 
the  stock  market,  and  so  forth. 

Mr  President,  we  are  facing  such  a 
tremendous  deficit  situation  now.  Instead 
of  recognizing  it  and  bringing  it  into  line, 
we  are  adding  to  it.  A  tax  increase  is  not 
the  answer,  reduced  Federal  spending  is. 
Budget  gimmickry  is  not  the  correct  ap- 
proach: rea.<;onabl€,  responsible,  close 
scrutiny  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  is. 

The  tight  money  and  high  interest  rate 
problems  are  going  to  become  even  more 
serious.  We  must  move  now,  to  determine 
if  legislative  involvement  is  necessary  to 
Slave  off  such  chaos. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  November  15.  1967,  bearing  on  certain 
aspects  of  the  uncertain  economic  sit- 
uation, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  There  be- 
ing no  objection,  the  articles  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
(See  exhibit  !.»  . 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  any  event,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  am  of  the  opinion,  as  I  have 
noted,  that  we  must  move  immediately 
to  focus  proper  attention  upon  the  se- 
riousness of  the  developing  economic  sit- 
uation. I  will  therefore  propose  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanL 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  on  which  I  serve,  that  we 
hold  economic-oriented  hearings  follow- 
ing the  Thanksgiving  Day  recess,  and  call 
before  our  committee  the  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  representatives 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  others  from 
Government,  as  well  as  knowledgeable 
individuals  representing  the  privately 
oriented  financial  community. 

Exhibit  1 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  15.  1967] 

FRB  Support  Asked  for  Housmc  CRmrr — 

Cannot  Aftoed  Instabilit-?.  League  Told 

(By  Julius  Duscha) 
San  Francisco,  November  14— The  Federal 
Reserve  Board  was  urged  today  to  make  cer- 
tain that  adequate  funds  are  available  for 
home  mortgages  even  In  periods  of  extremely 
tieht  money. 

The  proposal  that  the  Federal  Resene  bys- 
tem  support  housing  credit  was  made  to  the 
75th  annual  convention  of  the  United  States 
Savings  and  Loan  League  by  Preston  Mar- 
tin,  California's  savings  and  loan  commls- 

^  °Martin  presented  his  plan  amid  Indica- 
tion that  interest  rates  on  home  mortgages 
will  continue  to  be  high  and  probably  will 

Increase.  , 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  Savings  and 
Loan  Leaeue  showed  that  two-thirds  of  the 
loans  now  being  made  on  conventional  home 
mortgages  are  at  interest  rates  of  from  6.5 
per  cent  to  6.9  per  cent.  Last  spring,  only  43 
per  cent  of  such  loans  were  made  at  those 

rates, 

commitment  proposed 

Commissioner  Martin  proposed  "a  com- 
mitment of  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Svstem  to  support  housing 
credit  m  times  of  severe  money  tightness 
support  which  may  run  contrary  to  a 
possible  shift  'away  from  ease'  In  general 
credit  m  the  case  of  1963"  .^  v,„ 

He  said  that  this  commitment  should  be 
Implemented  where  feasible  through  the 
purchase   and   sale   of   Federal   Home   Loan 
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Bank  obllgatlona  on  the  open  market  and 
■directly  from  the  system  where  necessary." 

Martin  said  that  "this  is  a  most  propitious 
moment  to  bring  housing  credit  policies 
clearly  Into  the  mainstream  of  monetary 
policy." 

"We  cannot  afford,"  he  added,  "the  In- 
stability In  the  flows  of  mortgage  funds  in 
the  construction  industry  which  character- 
ized the  period  of  1963-66,  of  1956-57,  and 
1959-60." 

Martin  said  that  such  instability  adds  to 
housing  costs  because  It  means  "moving 
economic  resources  Into  and  out  of  construc- 
tion every  three  or  four  years." 

BACKGROUND  MUSIC 

"The  background  music."  Martin  went  on 
to  say.  "Is  one  builder  bankrupt,  with  the 
surviving  builders  marking  up  their  homes 
81000  and  $2000  per  year,  and  passing  on 
land  price  Increment  plus  15  percent.  Hous- 
ing Is  pricing  Itself  out  of  the  market  " 

Although  many  of  the  savings  and  loan 
executives  attending  the  convention  re- 
mained fearful  that  tight  money  restrictions 
such  as  those  applied  in  1966  may  be  used  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  again  In  1968,  the  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  League  Committee  on  Trends 
was  optimistic  about  next  year. 

••The  mortgage  outlook  for  1968  is  reason- 
ably bright, ■■  said  the  Committee's  report. 
"Adequate  funds  will  generally  be  available 
to  maintain  mortgage  loans.  Terms  will  re- 
main unchanged  or  become  slightly  more 
restrictive." 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  15.  1967] 
FRB  StrppoRT  AsKZD  for  Housing  CREurr — 

Realtors  Here  Report  Rising  Loan  Rates 
(By  John  B.  WUlmann) 

Developers  are  finding  it  necessary  to  pay 
e'i  to  7 14  per  cent  for  commercial  loans.  It 
was  reported  yesterday  by  six  leading  realtors 
representing  major  sections  of  the  country. 

Within  a  two-year  period  the  lending  costs 
have  advanced  from  about  5' 2  per  cent  to 
the  current  level,  the  realtors  agreed.  And 
despite  a  recent  upsurge  in  available  money, 
Interest  rates  continue  to  climb  due  to  com- 
petition from  higher -yield  investments  In 
all  categories. 

The  six  realtors,  who  appeared  at  a  press 
conference  held  in  conjunction  with  the  60th 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Real  Estate  Boards  here,  also  agreed 
that  the  tight-expensive  mortgage  money 
market  In  the  past  18  months  has  contrib- 
uted strongly  to  solving  the  problems  of  over- 
building in  single  homes  and  the  high  va- 
cancy rates  In  apartment  buildings. 

dramatic  turnaround 
'On  the  West  Coast,"  said  C.  J.  Duncan  of 
Oakland,  Calif.,  "we  have  seen  a  dramatic 
turnaround  from  a  period  of  overbuilding  In 
both  single  and  multi-family  units  to  a  low 
Inventory  of  sale  housing  and  high  occupancy 
rates  In  rental  housing.  After  a  period  of  fore- 
closures on  holders  of  undeveloped  land,  we 
now  have  opportunities  for  sound  Invest- 
ments by  developers  with  good  credit." 

Allen  Morris  of  Miami,  president  of  the 
Real  Estate  Brokers  Institute,  said  that  In- 
flation is  now  making  real  estate  investments 
more  attractive,  despite  higher  Interest  rates. 
'•We  now  are  seeing  unimproved  land  being 
held  In  strong  hands  and  being  readied  for 
development."  he  added. 

Ofnce  building  space  Is  nearlng  100  per 
cent  occupancy  In  the  Chicago  area,  where 
space  In  the  O'Hare  Airport  sphere  commands 
prices  commensurate  with  downtown  rates. 
Clifford  A.  Zoll  of  Chicago  added  that  major 
tenants  now  are  seeking  space,  tailored  to 
their  requirements,  on  one  large  floor. 

PEAK  activitt 
John  J.  Herd  of  Philadelphia  cited  a  "peak 
of  Industrial  real  estate  activity"  in  the 
Northeast  megalopolis  despite  higher  con- 
struction and  lending  costs.  Besides  Indus- 
trial expansion  aroiuid  metropolitan  areas. 


he  Indicated,  forced  relocations  due  to  high- 
ways and  urban  renewal  have  accentuated 
Industrial  activity  In  new  real  estate. 

W.  Max  Moore  of  Denver  said  that  all 
phases  of  real  estate  are  highly  active  in  his 
area,  where  new  housing  starts  are  off  and 
where  listings  on  existing  properties  are  dif- 
ficult to  obtain.  Poche  Waguespack  of  New 
Orleans  said  there  Is  now  a  shortage  of  single 
homes  In  his  area. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILBUR  COHEN 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
learned  with  gratification  that  the  dis- 
tingxiished  services  rendered  to  our  coun- 
try by  the  Under  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Wilbur  J. 
Cohen,  have  been  recognized  through  his 
selection  as  the  recipient  of  an  award 
given  annually  by  the  Rockefeller  Public 
Service  Award  Committee  of  Princeton. 

It  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  splendid 
record  of  public  service  Mr.  Cohen  has 
made  in  the  education  and  welfare  fields. 
I  congratulate  him  upon  having  achieved 
this  recognition  and  I  congratulate  the 
Rockefeller  Public  Service  Award  Com- 
mittee for  having  selected  him. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  altogether  fitting 
that  today  as  the  Senate  prepares  to 
consider  H.R.  7819,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of 
1967,  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  an  article  by  Mr.  Cohen  which 
appeared  in  the  September  1967  issue  of 
the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science.  The  article 
is  entitled  "Education  and  Learning."  In 
its  short  compass  it  presents  a  distillate 
of  the  hearings  that  we  have  had  in  this 
area  since  1963,  Coupled  with  this  is  a 
wealth  of  factual  information  which  can 
be  of  assistance  to  every  Senator  in  re- 
viewing the  proposed  legislation. 

The  article  also  contains  basic  ques- 
tions to  which  I  hope  we  can  find  answers 
in  the  next  few  years.  These  questions 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  difficulty  that  we 
have  as  Senators  in  meeting  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  American  children.  They 
relate  to  the  structure  of  the  informa- 
tion flow.  We  badly  need,  as  Mr.  Cohen 
points  out.  to  have  constructed  true  edu- 
cational research  indicators  which  we  can 
use  to  inform  our  decisions. 

I  very  much  hope  that  the  educational 
community  will  become  fully  conversant 
with  the  material  presented  by  Mr.  Cohen 
and  that  from  this  knowledge  there  will 
ensue  analytic  tools  of  the  type  he  has 
proposed.  In  H.R.  7819  among  the  pro- 
visions which  the  committee  added  to 
the  bill  in  its  markup  sessions  are  those 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  educa- 
tional planning.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
funding  we  have  provided  in  title  V-B 
will  initiate  activities  among  school  ad- 
ministrators which  will  result  in  the  cre- 
ation of  the  new  statistical  devices  of  the 
type  Mr.  Cohen  has  set  forth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
there  appear  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord material  concerning  the  award  to 
Mr.  Cohen  and  the  article  to  which  I 
have  alluded. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Princeton,  N.J.,  November  13. — Wilbur  J. 
Oohen,  Under  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
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tlon  and  Welfare,  known  as  father  of  Medi 
care,  was  named  today  winner  of  the  iggi 
Rockefeller  Public  Service  Award  by  Prince 
ton  University  In  the  field  of  General  Welfare' 
The  Milwaukee  man  who  started  his  Gov 
ernment  career  at  the  age  of  21  with  a  salarv 
of  $1,540  was  honored  for  his  rise  in  36  Tea« 
to  what  Theodore  H.  -White  has  called  ■•the 
most  provocative  and  propelling  influence  on 
all  American  government  and  politics "  a. 
Number  2  man  to  Secretary  John  W.  Gardner 
In  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  he  has  a  record  of  havlne 
handled  65  major  legislative  proposals  which 
became  law  during  41^  years  as  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Legislation,  Including  liberal- 
ization of  social  security,  child  welfare,  legis! 
latlon,  aid  to  education,  protection  of  the 
consumer,  as  well  as  Medicare. 

While  the  Rockefeller  Award,  which  carries 
a  cash  prize  of  $10,000,  is  in  recognition  of 
his  outstanding  service  as  a  career  Govern- 
ment official,  Mr.  Cohen  feels  that,  contrarj' 
to  what  some  people  .say,  the  Government 
offers  its  able  employees  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement and  job  satisfaction. 

••Some  of  the  most  challenging  and  com- 
plex Jobs  in  the  world  are  in  Federal  service," 
says  the  Under  Secretary  who  shares  respon- 
sibility for  the  $40  billion  HEW  budget.  "If 
you  have  ability,  work  hard  and  are  willing 
to  take  risks  Instead  of  playing  it  the  cautious 
way,  there  is  unlimited  opportunity. '• 

Mr.  Cohen  declares,  however,  that  he  is 
not  really  the  "father"  of  Medicare,  although 
he  started  working  for  it  in  the  early  1930's, 
but  "the  chief  of  staff."  Hundreds  of  people 
were  Involved  in  the  long  and  arduous  eSort 
that  resulted  In  the  program  which  began 
In  July  1965.  he  said;  it  just  needed  some- 
one "to  pull  together  all  the  staff  work." 

Born  In  Milwaukee  54  years  ago,  son  of 
Aaron  Cohen,  Scotland-born  proprietor  of 
a  variety  store.  Wilbur  Cohen  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1934 
and  accompanied  his  professor,  economist 
Edwin  E.  Wltte.  to  Washington  Immediately 
thereafter.  As  research  assistant  for  the 
Committee  on  Economic  Security,  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  original  Social  Security 
Act  passed  in  1935.  He  remained  with  the 
new  Social  Security  Administration  for  two 
decades  in  both  Democratic  and  Republican 
administrations. 

Mr.  Cohen  left  the  Government  tempo- 
rarily in  1956  to  become  Professor  of  Publ;c 
Welfare  Administration  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  a  post  from  which  he  has  been 
on  leave  since  1961.  President  Kennedy  ap- 
pointed him  Assistant  Secretary  for  Leg- 
islation, HEW,  at  that  time  and  President 
Johnson  named  him  to  his  current  position 
In  June  of  1965.  Although  he  has  top  level 
administrative  responsibility  for  the  Medi- 
care program.  Involving  the  enlistment  of 
from  6.000  participant  hospitals  and  6.000 
new  employees.  Mr.  Cohen  has  played  a  ma- 
jor role  In  other  legislation  such  as  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965.  the  Heart  Disease.  Cancer  and  Stroke 
Amendments  of  1965  and  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Social  Security  Administration 
Mr.  Cohen  lives  In  Silver  Spring,  Maryland 
with  his  wife,  the  former  Eloise  Bittel  of 
Kerrvllle.  Texas,  and  their  three  sons.  Clirls- 
topher,  25,  a  lawyer  who  lives  In  Chicago, 
Bruce.  23.  who  Is  In  the  Peace  Corps  in 
Santa  Cruz.  Bolivia;  and  Stuart.  21,  on  leave 
from  Harvard  College  following  an  auto- 
mobile accident. 

Mr.  Cohen  has  not  yet  decided  what  he 
will  do  with  his  $10,000  Rockefeller  Public 
Service  Award.  He  would  like  to  consider 
using  It  some  day  when  he  takes  time  off  to 
write  another  book,  having  already  authored 
three.  His  present  schedule  of  working  from 
8:30  a.m.  to  8  or  9  p.m..  Including  Saturdays, 
leaves  little  time  now  for  writings.  On  Svin- 
days  he  Indulges  In  his  hobbles:  stamp- 
collecting,  listening  to  concerts  and  string 
quartets,  and  sawing  wood. 
He  will  receive  his  Rockefeller  Award  from 
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,  the  Annals   of   the   American   Acad- 

1^°^  of  political  and  Social  Science,  vol. 

Edijcation  and  Learning 
,„„-s -Wilbur  J.  Cohen.  Washington,  D.C.. 
''lender  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
^  ?wp,?are  He  was  Lslstant  Secretary  (for 
f^Jatfon  'oTHealth,  Education   and  Wel- 
^  ,  orn  1961  to  1965.  Mr.  Cohen  is  on  leave 
Tm  CpoSion  as  Professor  of  Public  Wel- 
'"^A^fnStratlon,  University  of  Michigan, 
Zre^tSxe^  ^r°"  1956  to  1961.  In  1960. 
Sent  Sedy  appointed  him  Chairman 
^^hP  Task  Force  on  Health  and  Social  Se- 
°^uc    which   recommended    Medicare    and 
oS« 'sirnlficant  health  and  social  security 
other  SIS"       iQ04_i935   Mr.  Cohen  served  as 
rS  as's^stanttf  the  Executive  Director 
ofpKSldent  Roosevelt's  Cabinet  Committee 
an  Economic    Security,    which    drafted   the 
rtginal  social  Security  Act.  He  is  the  author 
nf  several  books  and  many  articles   in  the 
id^  security,  health,  and  welfare  fields.) 
(By  Wilbur  J.  Cohen) 
Abstract:   The  American  people  have  set 
important  social  goals  to  Improve  the  quality 
Kerlcan  life.  Although  there  Is  some  evi- 
dence of  progress  toward  these  goais    there 
Le  few  accurate  Indicators  of  the  changes 
actually  taking  place  and  the  problems  en- 
wuntered  along  the  road  to  attainment  The 
development  of  statistics  and  other  pertinent 
mformatlon  is  essential  because  of  the  rapid 
and  reverberating  changes  that   are  taking 
Dlace    Significant  changes  are  being  gener- 
ated in  the  American  educational  system  In 
terms  of  people,  expenditures,  activities,  and 
innovations.  The  educational  indicators  that 
are  developed  must  take  into  account  the 
variety  of  goals,  as  well  as  the  changes  lu 
definitions  and  emphases  of  the  goals.  There 
is  a  need  for  both  quantitative  and  qualita- 
tive data.  Although  some  quantitative  Indi- 
cators exist,  the  data  disclose  little  about  the 
quality    of    the    educational    system    or    its 
products.  New  Indicators  relating  to  educa- 
tional opportunities,  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion fundamental  human  behavior,  and  po- 
Utlcal  and  economic  behavior  are  needed.  The 
responsibility  for  developing  these  Indicators 
must  be  shared  by  public  and  private  Inter- 
ests—government, business,  educators,  labor 
unions,  and  civic  and  conutiunity  groups. 

"A  Nation's  greatness  Is  measured  by  Us 
concern  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  Its 
people.  Throughout  the  history  of  our  de- 
mocracy, this  commitment  has  grown  and 

deepened." 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  American  people  from  their  begin- 
nings as  a  nation  have  set  amblUous  social 
and  economic  goals  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
life.  The  evidence  of  history  shows  that  the 
nation  has  made  remarkable  progress.  And 
further  advancement  toward  these  goals 
continues.  But  few  accurate  Indicators  are 
available  to  gauge  the  rate  of  progress  or  to 
measure  the  changes  In  American  society 
that  are  currently  under  way  and  the 
obstacles  that  Impede  attainment  of  the 
goals. 


PBOBLEMS      OF      ESTABLISHING      INDICATORS      O^ 
NATIONAL    ACHIEVEMENT 

The  task  of  enunciating  meaningful  and 
relevant  national  goals  Is  an  essential  first 
step  for  achieving  them.  Pertinent  statistics 
and  other  facts  are  necessary  to  develop  effec- 
tive programs  and  plans,  to  evaluate  progress, 
and  to  assess  resources  needed  for  accom- 
plishing the  nation's  alms. 

Setting  up  relevant  indicators  Is  not  an 
easy  imdertaklng.  Not  only  must  they  be 
applicable  to  complex  Ideas  and  concepts, 
they  also  are  concerned  with  vital  and  chal- 
lenging issues.  But  the  urgency  of  the  task 


is  great.  There  has  already  been  widespread 
public  discussion  of  the  social  changes  which 
are  occurring  with  a  rapidity  unequaled  In 
history  and  of  the  problems  concerned  with 
vastly  increasing  populaUon  and  mass  migra- 
tion to  urban-suburban  areas;  with  sub- 
standard education,  substandard  Jobs,  and 
subsundard  housing  for  millions  of  people 
who  do  not  fully  share  In  the  benefits  of  a 
prosperous  society:  with  mass  communica- 
tions, rapid  travel,  mass  production,  and 
automation.  These  discussions  have  revealed 
facts  related  to  change.  The  information, 
while  significant.  Is  only  a  fraction  of  the 
knowledge  needed  to  understand  and  adjust 
to  life  in  the  twenty-first  century. 

THE   IMPORTANCE   OF   AN   EDUCATED   SOCICTT 

Not  too  long  ago,  educaUon  was  considered 
the  privilege  of  only  the  wealthy-the  leisure 
class.  The  evolution  of  the  American  Idea  of 
free   public   education   for   all.   with    public 
schools  locallv  managed,  and  largely  locally 
financed,  has  been  closely  bound  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  nation  itself.  United  States 
educational    history    refiects    the    American 
commitment  to  the   ideal   of   education  for 
everv-one— the  conviction  that  an  educated 
population  is  essential  to  an  effective  democ- 
racy, to  freedom,  and  to  economic  growth. 
The  right  to  an  education 
The    national    urge    to    raise    the    quality 
of    life    for    all,    which— in    turn— required 
providing  educational  opportunities  for  all, 
has  produced  an  addition  to  the  list  of  basic 
American  rights:  the  right  to  an  education— 
or  at  least,  the  right  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  acquire  an  education.  Despite  a  gradually 
increasing  public  acceptance  of  the  idea  of 
"full  education  for  every  citizen  to  the  Itmi^ 
of  his  capacity  to  absorb  It,"  the  most  casual 
sampling  would  reveal  thousands  of  young 
people  who  are  not  accorded  this  right.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  welfare  of  society— 
and   of   the    individual    as   well— this   right 
must  be   assured. 

The  task  for  education  in  the  twenty-first 
century 
As  society  becomes  increasingly  more 
highly  developed  and  changes  occur  with 
ever  "greater  rapidity,  not  only  a  person's 
livelihood,  but  indeed  the  very  essence  of 
the  me  he  leads— his  way  of  life— will  de- 
pend upon  his  education.  His  ability  to  dis- 
card much  that  he  has  learned  as  it  becomes 
obsolete  or  irrelevant  and  to  acquire  new 
knowledge— most  of  It  not  yet  discovered— 
That  will  be  pertinent  to  his  needs  will  deter- 
mine his  ability  to  make  the  successful 
transition  from  life  In  this  decade  to  a 
future  vastly  different  In  terms  of  economic 
and  technological  achievements. 

The  development  of  the  nation's  schools 
has  been  alternately  praised  and  criticized 
in  educational  circles,  as  well  as  In  congres- 
sional committees.  In  industrial  conferences, 
and  by  the  public  at  large.  There  Is  no  dis- 
agreement, however,  that,  in  Its  most  simple 
terms  the  success  of  the  future  will  depend 
to  a  large  degree  upon  providing  more  knowl- 
edge to  more  people  In  less  time  than  Is 
being  done  today.  And  this  will  be  a  costly 
enterprise.  But  perhaps  failure  to  do  so  would 
carry  an  even  higher  cost. 

A    NEW    ERA    IN    EDUCATION 

This  Is  an  era  of  Innovation  and  change. 
The  methods  of  gaining  new  knowledge, 
transmitting  It,  and  diffusing  Information 
and  Ideas  throughout  the  country  must  be 
speeded  up.  It  has  become  clear  that  the 
changes  In  one  area  reverberate  and  Indicate 
new  perspectives  in  others.  As  an  outstand- 
ing Illustration,  the  demographic,  economic, 
and  social  forces  fermenting  throughout 
American  society  are  generating  elgnlflcant 
changes  In  the  nation's  educational  system. 
There  are  new  and  unprecedented  chal- 
lenges in  education,  on  a  national  scope,  to 
meet  unconventional  educational  demands— 


to  shift  from  the  traditional  school-system 
emphasis  on  Instruction  designed  for  learn- 
ing patterns  of  school-age  youth  to  Innova- 
tive methods  concerned  with  the  learning 
capabilities  of  very  young  children  and  of 
adults. 

Newly  discovered  phenomena  of  early  learn- 
ing  capacity    and    the    increasing    need    for 
modern  adults  to  have  opportunities  for  -'re- 
fresher" learning  experiences  to  update  and 
upgrade    their    knowledge    and    skills    raise 
provocative  questions  about  restricting  the 
delivery  of  educational  services  generally  to 
the  •■school-age"  population.  Today's  circum- 
scribed educational  process,  viewed  by  many 
as  a  "preparation  for  life,"  is  not  likely  to  be 
applicable  and  acceptable  to  people  living  In 
an  age  characterized   by   space   exploration, 
the  crumbling  of  barriers  of  time  and  dis- 
tance, the  rising  aspirations  of  all  citizens, 
the  proliferation  of  knowledge,  the  advances 
in   technologv    and    computerized   methods, 
high  productivity,  and  growing  wealth.  Mod- 
ern man  will  likely  regard  the  continuation 
of  his  learning  experience  as  a  normal  life- 
time activity. 

Training  manpou-er  in  relation  to  needs 
There  is  wide  recognition  that  the  pressures 
of  new  technology  combined  with  a  growing 
number  of  students  put  a  huge  burden  on 
education."  Increasingly,  biisiness  leaders  are 
directing  their  attention  to  science  and 
technologv  as  they  relate  to  education  and 
the  labor  "market  of  the  present  and  future, 
as  Indicated  in  the  following  statement  of 
concern : 

It  has  been  predicted  that  in  1975  some 
three-founhs  of  our  labor  force  will  be  pro- 
ducing goods  and  services  that  have  not  yet 
been  developed.  Unless  educators — and  other 
public  and  private  policy  makers — demon- 
strate tinusually  keen  foresight,  our  future 
economic  and  technological  achievements 
could  be  tarnished  by  a  large  and  growing 
reserve  of  Inadequately  or  inappropriately 
prepared  workers. 

If  the  challenges  of  the  future  are  to  be 
met,  business  and  education  must  in  fact 
greatly  increase  their  interaction.  Corporate 
giving  doesn't  complete  business'  responsibil- 
ity to  the  world  of  study  and  schooling.' 


TABLE  l.-SCHOOL  ENROLLMENTS,  UNITED  STATES,  l%2-75 
|ln  millionsl 


Educational  level      1940    1950    1960    1%5  1970 1  1974  1 


Total 29.9  31.5  46.0  55.4  63.0  68. « 

Preschool      ~~7  1.3  2.7  3.1  5.3  6.8 

Elementary  school...  20.6  21.0  29.7  33.3  34.2  34.7 

Secondary  chool 7.1  6.5  9.6  12.8  15.1  6.4 

Highei  education 1.5  2.7  4.0  6.2  8.4  10.5 


I  Pc&iected. 

Emerging  patterns  in  education 

As  the  public  school  system  developed. 
Intensive  efforts  have  been  made  to  provide 
better  educations  and  equal  educational  op- 
portunities for  more  and  more  students. 
Continued  interest  must  now  be  devoted  to 
assuring  that  the  system  will  reach  out  to 
disadvantaged  minority  groups  which  have 
been  largely  ignored  in  the  past. 
The  formal  educational  system  must  be 


iFor  further  discussion  of  problems  and 
issues  concerning  education,  see  James  D. 
Finn  and  Gabriel  D.  Ofiesh,  '•The  Emerging 
Technology  of  Education."  Educational  Im- 
plications of  Technological  Change,  Vol.  IV. 
Appendix:  Technology  and  the  American 
Economy  The  Report  of  the  Commission, 
Pebruarv  1966.  p.  34. 

•  Excerpt  from  a  speech  by  M.  A.  Wright. 
President  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
at  Shaw  University  in  Raleigh.  North  Caro- 
lina, on  February  13.  1967. 
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adaptable  to  the  changing  role  and  meaning 
of  education.  The  line  of  distinction  between 
the  formal  education  program,  ending  with 
a  diploma,  and  informal  educational  activi- 
ties continued  as  a  lifelong  process  Is  be- 
coming faint  and  fading  rapidly.  Education 
acquired  prior  to  graduation  can  no  longer 
be  relied  upon  as  an  adequate  preparation 
for  a  lifetime  career.  The  acceleration  of 
technological  change  and  new  scientific  dis- 
coveries, which  make  old  Jobs  obsolete  and 
create  entirely  new  kinds  of  work,  has  been 
much  discussed  as  posing  requirements  for 
continuing  education  and  skill-renewal.  In- 
deed, it  has  been  suggested  that  a  worker 
now  entering  the  labor  force  may  e.xpect  to 
be  employed  in  not  one.  but  probably  two, 
and  possibly  even  three  or  four  entirely 
different  kinds  of  work  over  his  lifetime. 
The  impact  of  changing  labor-force  require' 
ments  on  the  locus  and  modus  of  education 
The  probability  that  many  of  today's  school 
children  will  be'working  In  the  twenty-first 
century— on  Jobs  not  yet  created — challenges 
the  educational  system  to  foster  the  art  of 
learning  and  to  provide  pupils  with  the  kind 
of  broadly  based  general  education  they  need 
In  order  to  adapt  to  changes  that  will  occur 
In  their  lifetimes.  In  other  words,  the  edu- 
cational system  Is  charged  with  orlerlng  a 
s'.udent  a  sound  basic  education  as  well  as 
opportunities  for  continuous  learning  at  all 
levels  of  education  and  throughout  his 
lifetime. 

New  and  different  kinds  of  educational 
services  must  be  developed  for  a  generation 
which  win  become  increasingly  Involved  In 
leisure-time  and  cultural  pursuits.  The  edu- 
cational system  will  have  to  become  increas- 
ingly involved  In  the  affairs  of  the  commu- 
nity and  of  the  world  as  it  helps  each  child, 
woman,  and  man  to  adapt  to  the  revolution- 
ary changes  in  his  life.  Education  will  be- 
come a  vital  process  of  Innovation  sjad  Inter- 
action— for  the  students,  the  teachers,  the 
educational  Institutions,  the  local  communi- 
ties, and  the  nation. 

PRESENT    EDCCATIONAI.    TRENDS 

The  educational  system,  like  many  other 
Institutions  In  American  society,  is  In  a  state 
of  evolution — some  might  even  say  revolu- 
tion. Beginning  with  the  past  decade,  a 
whole  continuum  of  new  methods  for  orga- 
nization and  delivery  of  educational  services 
Is  being  developed— Indeed,  has  to  be  de- 
veloped— to  cope  with  the  ever  larger  num- 
bers of  students  and  ever  growing  mass  of 
knowledge. 

The  growing  learning  force 
The  most  significant  aspects  of  change  In 
the  American  educational  system  over  the 
past  decade  have  been  the  e.Kploslve  Increase 
In  school  enrollments  and  the  continuing 
rise  In  educational  attainment.  The  growth 
In  the  number  of  persons  engaged  In  formal 
learning  activities  has  been  phenomenal.' 
Regular  school  enrollments:  School  enroll- 
ments—  kindergarten  through  college — In- 
creased by  9  4  million  from  1960  to  1965,  an 
average  Increase  of  nearly  two  million  a  year. 


As  reflected  In  Table  1,  elementary  and 
secondary  school  enrollments  are  projected 
to  reach  51  million  by  1974.  The  largest  en- 
rollment Increases  over  the  past  decade  have 
been  at  the  high  school  level,  mainly  because 
children  born  in  the  years  of  very  high  birth 
rates  immediately  following  World  War  II 
are  now  progressing  through  high  school. 
Their  Impact  on  elementary  schools  leveled 
off  as  they  reached  high  school  age  and 
moved  up  to  swell  the  enrollment  rates  for 
secondary  schools.  Enrollment  In  grades  nine 
through  twelve  nearly  tripled  In  the  years 
1950-1965.  and  Is  expected  to  reach  16.4  mil- 
lion In  1974.  Proportionately  smaller  In- 
creases have  been  projected  for  elementary 
school  enrollment  because  the  number  of 
five-  and  six-year-old  children  entering  the 
school  system  Is  approaching  a  relatively 
stable  figure. 

The  largest  percentage  Increase  In  enroll- 
ments in  recent  years  has  been  at  the  higher 
education  level.  Enrollment  figures  have 
climbed  from  2.7  million  In  1950  t.o  6  million 
in  1965.  By  1974  enrollment  may  reach  10.5 
million. 

Vocational,  technical,  and  professional 
training  activities  outside  the  formal  edu- 
cational structure:  In  addition  to  the  grow- 
ing regular  enrollments,  there  have  been 
dramatic  increases  in  specialized  learning 
activities  of  a  vocational,  technical,  and  pro- 
fessional nature.  Although  valid  statistics 
have  not  been  compiled  on  enrollments  in 
correspondence  courses  or  in  specialized  In- 
stitutes and  commercial  schools,  reference 
to  city  classified  directories  reveals  a  large 
volume  and  wide  variety  of  such  facilities. 
Recent  attempts  to  determine  the  extent  of 
participation  in  such  learning  activities  have 
produced  some  rough  estimates,  which  are 
presented   In   Table   2. 

Other  formal  education  activities:  Tha 
hunger  of  the  American  people  for  educa- 
tion is  evident  In  the  great  proliferation  of 
form.al  educational  opportunities  offered 
under  a  variety  of  sponsorships.  Some 
courses  are  conducted  as  commercial  enter- 
prises, employing  high-pressure  advertising 
and  sales  techniques  to  attract  customers. 
Others  are  provided  by  institutions  (librar- 
ies, museums,  churches,  and  charity  or  other 
groups)  and  private  instruction  of  neighbor- 
hood or  other  small  groups  (for  example, 
Great  Books  Discussion  Groups;  literary, 
poetry,  art-appreciation,  music,  drama,  and 
political  and  current-events  discussion 
groups;  adult  leadership  training  for  civil- 
ian defense,  recreational,  or  youth  work;  and 
first-aid.  cooking,  home  nursing,  and  other 
classes  conducted  by  the  American  Red 
Cross,  Girl  Scouts,  and  other  organizations, 
as  well  as  similar  activities  offered  by  in- 
dustry to  employees  or  members  of  their 
families) . 

TABLE  2.-V0CATI0NAL.  TECHNICAL,  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING  OUTSIDE  THE  FORMAL  EDUCATIONAL  STRUC- 
TURE, UNITED  STATES  1940-74 


'  In  discussions  with  the  author  In  late 
1965  and  early  1966.  Bertram  M.  Gross,  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science.  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, first  used  the  term  "learning  force"  to 
express  a  broad  concept  of  all  of  the  people 
Involved  in  some  kind  of  organized  group- 
learning  process.  He  later  defined  the  term 
"learning  force"  as  embracing  "the  total 
number  of  people  developing  their  capacities 
through  systematic  education — that  Is,  where 
learning  is  aided  by  teaching  and  there  are 
formal,  organized  efforts  to  Impart  knowledge 
through  instruction."  and  subsequently  re- 
ferred to  the  terms  In  his  article  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  Message,  published  In  the  May' 
June  1966  Issue  of  Challenge — The  Maga- 
zine of  Economic  Affairs.  Vol.  14,  No.  6. 


While  the  estimates  and  projections  of  total 
educational  activity  In  the  United  States 
are  still  relatively  undeveloped,  the  gross 
r.gures  on  enrollments  reflected  above  are 
significant.  They  represent  a  new  area  of 
inquiry  into  the  widely  diffused  educational 
function.  It  must  be  noted  that,  because  the 
formal  training  periods  reflected  under  the 
various  categories  vary  in  duration  between 
two  weeks  and  a  two-year  or  longer  period, 
the  nvimber  of  participants  Is  not  equivalent 
to  man-years  of  traininc;.  Indeed,  the  data 
limitations  suggest  further  research  for  mors 
reliable  statistics  on  these  lanrely  unidenti- 
fied— or  at  least  less  visible — educational  re- 
sources and  conversion  of  the  participation 
figures  Into  school-year  equivalents. 

The  estimates  do  not  include  any  assess- 
inent  of  the  very  considerable  volume  of 
education  acquired  In  learning  situations 
represented  by  basic  training  in  the  home, 
religious  instruction  In  churches,  knowledge 
and  skills  gained  by  children  in  youth-group 
activities,  unorganized  Individual  learning 
from  television,  radio,  and  other  informa- 
tional media,  and  self-education,  including 
learning  from  experience.  Even  with  such 
an  omission,  the  sum  of  the  learning-force 
components  reach  a  magnitude  approaching 
100  million  participants — a  startling  total, 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  higher  than  the 
number  In  the  total  United  States  labor 
force !  The  fact  that  today  the  learning  force 
is  greater  than  the  labor  force,  and  by  1974 
the  ratio — even  by  conservative  estimates- 
will  be  considerably  higher,  emphasizes  the 
great  dimension  of  the  pending  tasks  for  the 
educational  complex. 

TABLE   3.-US     ADULT    EDUCATION,    1940  74 
|ln  miillonsl 


|ln  millions] 

Training  institution 

1940 

1950 

1960 

1965 

19701 

19741 

Total 

11.8 

15.3 

18.9 

25.0 

34.0 

48.7 

Professional  and 

technical  training.. 

2.5 

3.5 

4.0 

7.8 

9.6 

18.1 

Company  schools 

On-the-job  training.. 

4,7 

6.0 

6.7 

1.2 

12.1) 

17.5 

2.4 

2.0 

3.4 

4.5 

6.0 

6.0 

Correspondence 

schools 

1.0 

1.5 

2,U 

2.4 

2.8 

3.2 

Armed  Forces 

1.0 

2.0 

2.4 

2.6 

3.U 

3.0 

Another 

.2 

.3 

.4 

.5 

.6 

.9 

'  Projected 

Table  3  presents  some  preliminary  esti- 
mates based  on  a  study,  Initiated  by  Mr. 
Bertram  M  Gross  and  the  author,  of  audit 
educational  activity  and  how  It  is  changing 
In  the  United  States. 

Ratio   of   learniTig   force   to   labor   force: 


Form 

1940 

1950 

1960 

1965 

1970' 

19741 

Total 

General. 

Specialized 

Correspondence 
courses 

5.6 

1.5 
2.4 

1.6 
.1 

6.9 

1.8 
3.0 

1.9 
.2 

9.6 

3.4 

3.4 

2.5 
.3 

19.2 

4.5 
4.5 

2.6 
7.6 

24.3 

5.0 
5.5 

2.9 
10.9 

31.1 

6.0 
7.0 

3.5 

Another 

14.6 

1  Projected. 

The  increasing  number  of  teachers 
As  noted  earlier,  the  rate  of  Increase  in 
the  numbers  of  school-age  children  Is  not 
so  rapid  now  as  It  was  over  the  last  two 
decades;  nevertheless,  the  absolute  numbers 
of  school  children  are  larger,  with  the  corol- 
lary result  of  Increasing  demands  for 
teachers. 

The  teaching  force,  has,  of  course,  in- 
creased. This  year,  more  than  two  million 
grade  and  higii  school  teachers  and  nearly 
a  half-million  college  and  university  Instruc- 
tors were  teaching  the  Increasing  number  of 
students.  The  shortage  of  t«achers  and  staff 
to  supplement  and  support  their  work  prob- 
ably poses  the  single  greatest  obstacle  to 
general  Improvement  in  education  programs. 
As  reflected  In  Table  5.  the  number  of  regular 
school  classroom  teachers  and  other  Instruc- 
tional staff  is  projected  to  reach  3.2  million 
by  1974. 

TABLE  4.-RATI0  OF  US.   EDUCATION   FORCE  TO  LABOR 
FORCE,  1940-74 

1940    1953     1960      1965     19701    1974 1 


Learning  force 
to  labor  force 
ratio  (per- 
cent)     84.2    82.9    101.9    127.0    141.7    159.4 

Learning  force  (in 

millions) 47.3    53.7      74.5     99.6    121.3    148.2 

Labor  force  (in 

millions) 56.2    64.8      73.1      78.4      85.6      93.0 
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Rising  educational  expenditures 
From  time  to  time,  there  have  been  some 
.Tftttered  and  unrelated  attempts  to  assess 
t^tal  expenditures  for  all  educational  ac- 
tivities As  might  be  expected,  wide  varia- 
tions occur  in  what  has  been  termed  "knowl- 
pdze  industry"  expenditures,  depending 
upon  the  components  used  in  the  computa- 
tions. 

TABLE  5.-U.S.  TEACHING  FORCE,  1940-74 


(In  millionsl 


Educational  level     1940 


1950       1960      19701      1974 1 


ToUL. 

Elementary 

schools 

Secondary 

schools — 
Higher  educa- 

ton 


1.0 

.6 
.3 
.1 


1.3 


2.0 


3.0 


3.2 


.7 
.4 
.2 


1.1 
.6 
.3 


1.4 

1.1 

.5 


1.4 

1.2 

.6 


1  Projected. 

In  1958  a  figure  of  $136  4  billion  was  esti- 
mated to  cover  expenditures  for  research  and 
development  activities,  all  communication 
media  and  Information  machines  and  serv- 
ices in  addition  to  regular  formal  education- 
al expenditures.*  More  recently,  a  $195  billion 
figure  has  been  used  as  roughly  equivalent  to 
the  1958  estimates,  with  adjustments  for 
the  great  expansion  In  audio-visual  materials 
and  educational  technology  (computers,  pro- 
e;ranuned  Instruction,  and  the  like)  that  has 
occurred. 

Althoush  these  estimates  appear  to  be  ex- 
tremely high,  they  may  actually  be  somewhat 
understated  If  consideration  is  given  to  the 
Increase  in  total  expenditures  (both  public 
and  private)  for  formal  education,  which 
have  been  rising  steadily  by  more  than  10 
per  cent  a  year — a  rate  greater  than  the  in- 
crease in  the  gross  national  product  (GNP). 
This  year,  e.xpendltures  for  formal  education 
are  expected  to  reach  $49  billion,  or  about  6  5 
per  cent  of  the  GNP  It  has  been  estimated 
that  they  may  reach  8  per  cent  of  GNP  by 
1975.^ 

Spending  by  all  levels  of  government  for 
education  has  Increased  dramatically,  from 
»13  billion  in  1956  to  $34  billion  In  1966;  and 
most  of  the  funds  have  come  consistently 
from  state  and  local  government  sources. 
However,  in  the  last  two  years  the  federal 
share  Increased  from  12  to  ie  per  cent  of  the 
total.  Most  of  the  Increase  in  federal  funds 
can  be  attributed  to  new  support  under 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  and  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Since  1964.  federal  expendlttu-es  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  have  more  than 
doubled,  from  about  4  per  cent  to  nearly  9 
per  cent;  while  the  share  In  higher  educa- 
tion rose  from  20  per  cent  to  about  22  per 
cent  However,  there  has  been  a  shift  in  the 
allocation  of  federal  funds;  whereas  In  1964, 
58  per  cent  of  all  federal  grants  for  educa- 
tion were  made  for  higher  education, 
the  figure  dropped  to  43  per  cent  last 
year,  with  a  resulting  Increase  In  support  for 
elementary  schools. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  st^ate  and  local 
governments  have  used  about  90  per  cent  of 
their  construction  funds  to  build  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  From  the  mid-1950'8 
until  about  1962,  more  than  half  of  the  fed- 
eral government's  construction  expenditures 
also  went  to  elementary  and  .secondary 
schools.  Since  1962,  however,  there  have  been 


'  Projected. 


*  Fritz  Machlup,  The  Production  and  Dis- 
tribution of  Knowledge  in  the  United  States 
(Princeton.  N.J.).:  Princeton  University 
Press.  1962). 

'Leonard  A.  Lecht,  Goals.  Priorities  and 
Dollars:  The  Next  Decade  (New  York:  Free 
Press,  1966),  p.  160. 
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increasing  authorizations  for  new  federal 
programs  for  college  construction,  and  last 
year  93  per  cent  of  federal  construction  funds 
went  to  institutions  of  higher  learning  be- 
cause this  is  where  the  great  impact  of  en- 
rollments Is.  and  will  be  in  the  future.  Be- 
cause of  population  trends,  elementary  and 
secondary  school  enrollments  will  begin  to 
level  off,  whereas  college  enrollment  will  In- 
crease dramatically. 

The  importance  that  Americans  place  on 
education  is  also  reflected  in  private  spend- 
ing. Since  1955,  the  amount  spent  has  nearly 
tripled,  due  mainly  to  Investments  In  higher 
education.  In  1955.  the  private  sector  was 
Investing  $1.3  billion  in  higher  education. 
By  1966,  the  outlay  was  about  $3.5  billion. 
Changing  methods  to  meet  new  demands 
In  addition  to  the  millions  of  youth  In 
compulsory  school  attendance,  millions  of 
adults  also  attend  classes  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other. Thus,  acceptance  by  a  most  significant 
segment  of  the  population  of  the  desirability 
and  real  need  for  a  continuous,  lifelong 
procpss  of  upgr.iding  and  expanding  knowl- 
edge and  skills  Is  an  educational  phenom- 
enon demanding  new  ways  to  satisfy  the 
quest  for  education.  The  steadily  Increasing 
ratio  of  learning  force  to  the  labor  force  indi- 
cates that  educational  services  are  reaching 
upward,  downward,  and  throughout  the 
whole  age-range  of  our  population. 

The  institutions  that  are  being  developed 
or  vastly  expanded  in  number  are  of  many 
kinds,  including  Junior  colleges  and  voca- 
tional and  technical  schools  During  the  past 
decade.  Junior-college  enrollments  multiplied 
two  and  one-half  times — a  growth  rate  nearly 
twice  that  of  four-year  colleges  (Chart  1). 
(Not  printed  in  Record  | 

Innovations  are  also  being  Introduced  Into 
the  classroom,  with  experiments  Involving 
new  concepts  of  learning,  course  content,  and 
patterns  of  teaching.  As  research  and  devel- 
opment gain  a  foothold  in  the  traditional 
conservative  school,  old  notions  of  how  edu- 
cation should  be  conducted  are  questioned 
and  revamped.  The  pressure  of  the  number 
of  students  alone  forces  change:  the  Intro- 
duction of  more  technology  Into  the  class- 
room; innovations  in  instruction  methods 
and  curricula  content  at  all  levels,  including 
graduate  schools;  "  more  research  Into  learn- 
ing and  motivation;  and  curriculum  re- 
search— research  into  what  Is  taught  and 
how  it  is  taught. 

EDUCATIONAL    COALS    AND    ISSITES 

With  the  outlines  of  change  In  economic 
and  social  institutions  everywhere  apparent, 
the  rapid  pace  of  events  In  the  world  today 
demands  a  closer  look  at  the  changes  occur- 
ring, particularly  a  critical  analysis  and  eval- 
uation of  what  is  happening  in  education 
and  the  direction  It  is  taking.  Difficult  ques- 
tions, at  present  left  unexamined  or  inade- 
quately explored,  must  be  answered.  Is  the 
educational  system  fulfilling  the  responsi- 
bilities that  the  American  people  have  as- 
signed to  it?  Is  it  meeting  the  requirements 
of  today,  and  will  it  meet  them  In  the  fu- 
ture? What  is  the  nature  of  the  learning 
process?  How,  precisely,  does  one  human 
being  teach  another?  What  functions  can  a 
machine  perform  better  than  a  human  In- 
structor? How  could  schools  and  class- 
rooms be  organized  to  make  It  possible  for 
every  student  to  learn  at  his  own  pace?  These 
are  questions  that  educators — In  co-opera- 
tion with  a  host  of  other  specialists — must 
ask,  and  for  which  they  must  produce  re- 
liable answers.  Accurate,  meaningful  educa- 
tional Indicators  are  a  prerequisite  for  valid 
answers  and  for  planning  effective  remedies 
when  needed. 


TABLE  6. -GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT  RELATED  TO  TOTAL 
EXPENDITURES'  FOR  EDUCATION;  UNITED  STATES, 
1929-30  TO   1965-66 


Expenditures  for 

Gross 
national 

education 

Calendar 

product 

School 

As  3  per- 

year 

(m 

year 

Total (in 

cent  of 

millions) 

thousands) 

gross 
national 
product 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1929 

$103,095 

1929-30 

$3,233,601 

3.1 

1931 

75, 820 

1931-32 

2,966,464 

3.9 

1933  

55, 601 

1933-34 

2. 294. 896 

4.1 

1935 

72.247 

1935-36 

2.549,914 

3.7 

1937 

90,446 

1937-38 

3,014,074 

3.3 

1939 

90,  494 

1939-40 

3,199,593 

3.5 

1941 

1943 

124, 540 
191,592 

1941-42 
1943-44 

3, 203, 548 
3,522.007 

2.6 

1.8 

1945 

212,010 

1945-46 

4, 167.  597 

2.0 

1947 

231.323 

1947-48 

6,574,379 

2.8 

1949 

256.484 

1949-50 

8, 795, 635 

3.4 

1951 

328,404 

1951-52 

11,312.446 

3.4 

1953 

364. 593 

1953-54 

13,949,876 

3.8 

1955 

397,960 

1955-56 

16,811,651 

4.2 

1957 

441,134 

1957-58 

21.119,565 

4.8 

1959 

483.650 

1959-60 

24,  722. 464 

5.1 

1961 

520. 109 

1961-62 

29.366.305 

5.6 

1963   

589. 238 

1963-64 

>  36. 600. 000 

6.2 

1965 

676. 300 

1965-66 

> 45, 100, 000 

6.7 

«  For  changes  In  curriculum  in  recent  years, 
see  James  B.  Conant,  The  Comprehensive 
High  School  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  1967). 


•  Includes  expenditures  of  public  and  nonpublic  schools  at  all 
levels  of  education  (elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  educa- 
tion) 

» Estimated. 

Note  Beginning  with  1959-60  school  year,  includes  Alaska 
and  Hawaii. 

Sources  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Office  of  Education.  'Biennial  Survey  of  Education  in  the  United 
States";  •Statistics  ol  Slate  School  Systems";  'Financial 
Statistics  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Education":  and  unpublished 
data  U  S  Department  of  Commerce.  Office  of  Business  Eco- 
nomics "Survey  ol  Current  Business,"  August  1965  and  April 
1966. 

Qualitative  issues 

Whatever  Indicators  are  developed  must 
take  account  of  the  variety  of  educational 
goals  and  the  change?  In  definitions  and  em- 
phases of  these  goals.  One  kind  of  IncUcator, 
for  example,  would  be  used  to  measure  the 
quality  of  education;  Axe  students'  abilities 
being  developed  more  fully  today  than  yes- 
t<rdav?  Are  adequate  attention  and  funds 
being' concentrated  on  Improving  the  quality 
of  educational  services?  .Are  educational  pro- 
grams developing  technical  competence  to 
meet  work-force  requirements — a  technical 
competence  founded  on  a  good  grounding  In 
basic  general  principles? 

Quantitative  issues 

A  different  kind  of  Indicator  would  be  re- 
quired to  measure  the  quantity  of  education: 
Are  more  people  being  educated  today  than 
yesterday?  Are  the  numbers  of  young  workers 
who  cannot  find  Jobs  being  reduced  as  a 
wider  range  of  vocational  education  and  Job- 
training  opportunities  are  offered? 
Education  and  the  indiindual 

The  importance  of  education  to  the  indi- 
vidual has  been  elevated  to  one  of  the  high- 
est values  in  our  democratic  society.  A 
primary  goal  of  education  is  to  offer  each 
individual  an  opportunity  to  develop  hlB 
abilities  to  the  fullest  capacity.  Education 
should  help  him  adapt  to  a  rapidly  changing 
world,  to  think  rationally  and  creatively,  to 
be  independent,  and  to  enjoy  a  rewarding 
life.  Education  should  provide  him  with  the 
skills  and  knowledge  he  must  have  to  be  a 
productive  member  of  society;  it  should 
elevate  his  economic  status  as  well  as  en- 
hance his  self-confidence.  Judgment,  crea- 
tivity, and  humanity.  Education  should  con- 
tribute to  his  enjoyment  of  life  and  widen 
the  range  of  choices  available  to  him 
throughout  his  life. 

Education  and  society  (public  policy) 

The  great  basic  goals  of  education  are  to 
foster  individual  fulfillment  and  to  nurture 
the  free,  rational,  and  reeponslble  men  and 
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women  without  whom  our  Und  of  society 
cannot  endure.  Educated  citizens  are  essen- 
tial to  an  effective  democracy  and  a  healthy 
economy.  They  are  politically  active,  re- 
sponsible citizens,  less  subject  than  others  to 
corruption  and  less  easily  influenced  by 
demagoguery.  The  related  problems  of  pov- 
erty and  racial  Injustice  are  closely  linked  to 
the  restricted  educational  opportunities  of 
the  disadvantaged.  Yet.  too  often,  schooling 
offered  to  children  In  depressed  areas  Is  Ill- 
suited  to  their  needs,  and  public  educational 
programs  have  not  coped  adequately  with 
the  special  educational  problems  of  disad- 
vantaged children. 

Education  and  economic  productivity 

Educated  citizens  are  productive  citizens, 
whose  efforts  and  abilities  and  Increased  de- 
mands win  add  to  the  nation's  economic 
growth.  Economist  Theodore  Schultz,  for  ex- 
ample, has  estimated  that: 

As  a  source  of  economic  growth,  the  ad- 
ditional schooling  of  the  labor  force  would 
appear  to  account  for  about  one-flfth  of  the 
rise  In  real  national  Income  in  the  United 
States." 

Education  Is  expected  to  help  break  the 
vicious  cycle  of  poverty,  which  Is  often  per- 
petuated from  generation  to  generation.  Low 
educational  attainment  Is  a  product — and  in 
turn  a  producer — of  poverty,  unemployment, 
and  discrimination.  Investment  in  education 
Is  expected  to  pay  off  in  still  other  gains  to 
the  economy:  in  research  and  development  of 
new  products  and  in  economic  efficiencies 
that  result  when  the  labor  force  has  high 
literacy  and  higher  educational  attainment. 
Defining  goals 

In  addition  to  the  broader,  basic  goals  of 
education  mentioned  above,  there  are  other — 
more  narrowly  defined — goals  within  the 
educational  system  that  lead  to  attainment 
of  the  broader  alms: 

1.  to  provide  equality  of  educational  op- 
portunities to  all  of  the  nation's  citizens,  and 

2.  to  Improve  the  quality  of  education  for 
all. 

To  achieve  goal  number  one,  action  Is 
needed,  for  example,  to  Increase  the  quan- 
tity of  education,  provide  continuous  learn- 
ing opportunities,  and  Improve  the  efficiency 
and  economy  of  the  delivery  of  educational 
services. 

To  achieve  goal  number  two,  the  system 
will  have  to  revise  and  Improve  curricula. 
Improve  the  quality  of  teaching,  stimulate 
research  and  development,  and  adopt  inno- 
vations. 

It  can  be  clearly  seen  that  these  goals  are 
complementary,  each  contributing  to  the 
other.  Both  are  concerned  with  the  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  individuals.  And 
both  will  produce  the  benefits  that  result 
from  strengthening  the  Individual  through 
education:  not  only  will  the  manpower  re- 
sources of  the  nation  be  Improved,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  the  quality  of  life  for  the 
Individual  will  be  enhanced. 

EDUCATIONAL    INDICATORS 

Much  discussion,  debate,  and  ferment  are 
going  on  today  about  the  attainment  of  na- 
tional goals.  Probably  never  before  in  history 
has  there  been  a  period  when  greater  atten- 
tion was  focused  on  education.  Surely  there 
never  has  been  a  time  when  so  much  money 
has  been  spent  on  education.  But  much  of 
the  discussion,  debate,  and  spending  proceeds 
without  basic  knowledge  of  what  Is  happen- 
ing. 

When  we  survey  the  voluminous,  yet  un- 
suitable, data  now  available  for  assessing  the 
products  of  education,  we  must  conclude 
that  practically  none  of  it  measures  the 
output  of  our  educational  system  In  terms 
that  really  matter  ( that  Is,  In  tenna  of  what 


students  have  learned).  Amazement  at  the 
revelation  of  the  tremendoxis  lack  of  suitable 
Indicators  is  almost  overshadowed  by  the 
incredible  fact  that  the  nation  has,  year 
after  year,  been  spending  billions  of  state 
and  local  tax  dollars  on  an  enterprise  with- 
out knowing  how  effective  the  expenditures 
are,  or  even  if  they  are  being  directed  to 
stated  goals.  Indicators  would  provide  an 
insight  into  changes  taking  place  in  educa- 
tion and  Into  existing  and  potential  prob- 
lems. They  would  also  offer  a  means  of  eval- 
uating progress  toward  defined  goals. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  effective 
plans  for  achieving  educational  objectives 
and  the  execution  of  those  plans  depend 
upon  the  availability  of  continuing,  regu- 
larly collected,  comprehensive  Information 
pertinent  to  the  status  of  education.  But 
what  are  the  data  that  are  pertinent?  What 
Information  will  reflect  where  we  are  today, 
and  what  must  we  know  to  measure  the 
changes  that  will  take  place  in  the  future? 

Present  indicators 

Although,  as  already  Indicated,  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  new  Indicators,  a  prelimi- 
nary examination  of  those  that  exist  is 
appropriate. 

More  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  was  di- 
rected by  the  Congress,  when  It  established 
the  Office,  to  collect  "such  statistics  and  facts 
as  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress"  of 
American  education.  Thus,  the  Office  has 
counted  the  numbers  of  pupils,  teachers, 
classrooms,  equipment,  and  other  relevant 
items  such  as  the  kinds  and  numbers  of  de- 
grees awarded. 

In  co-operation  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  the  Office  of  Education  has  developed 
some  national  historical  series  showing 
illiteracy  rates  of  the  population,  percentage 
of  school-age  groups  enrolled,  retention 
rates  of  school  population,  educational  at- 
tainment of  the  population  by  specific  age 
groups,  the  median  years  of  school  completed 


by  the  labor  force,  the  correlation  of  income 
and  years  of  school  completed,  sources  of 
educational  revenues,  and  other  quantitative 
data  related  to  formal  education. 

But  the  gaps  between  what  Is  known  and 
what  needs  to  be  known  are  great. 

In  addition,  there  Is  a  critical  need  to 
develop  new  data— through  either  simple 
counting  procedures,  longitudinal  studies  or 
more  limited  case  studies. 

But  perhaps  most  Important  is  the  need 
for  basic  research  In  education.  There  are  sti'l 
great  gaps  in  knowledge  about  learning,  mo. 
tlvatlon,  and  other  aspects  of  human  be- 
havior— the  foundations  upon  which  an  edu- 
cational system  should  be  built. 

Educational  opportunity:  To  some  extent 
available  data  are  Indicators  of  how  well 
the  goal  of  providing  equal  educational  op- 
portunities to  all  Is  being  met.  At  least  it  is 
knowa  that  25  million  more  students  are 
enrolled  In  formal  education  today  than  were 
In  school  25  years  ago.  The  data  also  enable 
projections  of  future  needs.  In  addition,  thev 
permit  some  comparisons  among  states  and 
regions  of  educational  Inputs — pupil-teacher 
ratios,  pupils  per  classroom,  average  salaries. 
and  expenditures  per  pupil. 

Much  of  the  support  for  federal  assistance 
to  education  grew  from  the  realization  that 
local  support  varies  widely  and  that  when 
education  is  Inadequate  In  any  one  section 
of  the  country,  the  entire  nation  suffers. 
Comparisons  showing  state  expenditures  per 
student  in  1966-1967— ranging  from  $335  in 
Mississippi  to  8912  in  New  York— sharply 
point  up  the  vast  disparities  and  resulting 
inequities  in  educational  Input.  Recognition 
that  poor  states,  though  often  spending  rela- 
tively more  of  their  personal  Income  per 
capita  on  education,  are  still  not  able  to  pro- 
vide satisfactory  education  helped  to  bring 
about  federal  legislation  designed  to  elimi- 
nate the  disparities  in  the  amount  ot  edu- 
cation offered  students  In  different  sections 
of  the  nation  and  from  different  segments  o' 
the  population. 


TABLE  7.— EDUCATIONAL  FINANCES  (STATE  RANKINGS) 


''"^i  M^.^''-"'®  ^''T"*"^  ^"""i'iii^s"'  expenditure  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  ranged  from  $912  In  New  York  to  $335 
Ala^  a  to  i^7?\n  Aru'.'nV.T ,^„J^'  '"'  'H^'„?.'r-.r''.".P''^  expenditures  for  public  schools  in  1964*65  ranged  from  $  76  n 
to'V98^^\"n«s*e;'an51ve^"aled  JhIIo?  the  mm'"'"-  '"  """^  "''"''"""'  ""  ^''"""°"  ""'''  "°'"  ''''  '"  *'"^' 


Rank 


Average  annual  current 

expenditure  per  pupil  in 

average  daily  attendance 

1966-67 


Revenue  receipts  from 
Federal  funds  as  percent 

of  total  receipts  for 

elementary  and  secondary 

schools.  1963-64  ' 


Per  capita  expenditures 


For  public  schools, 
1964-65 


Direct  State  ana  loca; 
expenditures  for  educa- 
tion, 1964-65 


State 


Amount 


State 


Percent 


State 


Amount 


Stale 


Amount 


'  Theodore  W.  Schultz.  The  Economic  Value 
of  Education  (New  York:  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Press.  1963),  p.  11. 


1 New  York 

2 Alaska 

3 New  Jersey 

4 Hawaii 

5 Wyoming 

6 Montana 

7 Connecticut 

8 Oregon 

9 Arizona 

10 Nevada 

11 Minnesota 

12 Delaware 

13 California 

14 Wisconsin 

15 Maryland 

16 Massachusetts... 

17 Pennsylvania 

18 Mehigan 

19 Rhode  Island 

20 Illinois 

21 New  Mexico 

22 Washington 

23 Indiana 

24 Vermont 

25 Colorado 

26 Iowa 

27 Louisiana 

28 Virginia 

29 Kansas 

30 Oklahoma 

31 New  Hampshire.. 

32 South  Dakota 

33 Missouri 

34 Utah. 

35 North  DakoU 

3« FlorkJa 

37 Ohw 


J912  Hawaii 12.0 

877  Arkansas II.  1 

740  New  Mexico..  10  5 

669  South  Dakota 9.7 

668  Virginia 9.5 

665  Mississippi 8.2 

657  Arizona 8.2 

645  Idaho 8.1 

635  Tennessee 8. 1 

635  Alabama 7  6 

634  South  Carolina 7.6 

626  Nevada 7.4 

613  Oklahoma 7.3 

608  North  Dakota 7.3 

603  Georgia 7  1 

599  Florida 7.1 

597  Kentucky 6  6 

596  Montana 6.5 

596  Colorado 6.4 

591  North  Carolirw 6.1 

586  Utah 6  0 

581  Maine 6.0 

580  New  Hampshire...  6.0 

578  Maryland 6  0 

570  Rhode  Island 5.7 

567  Nebraska 5.6 

567  Kansas 5.4 

556  Wyoming 5.2 

552  Washington 5.0 

533  West  Virginia 4.9 

523  Louisiana 4.8 

521  Massachusetts 4.8 

506  Texas... 4.6 

500  Delaware 4.4 

485  Missouri 4.3 

479  Alaska 4.1 

468  Iowa 3.6 


Alaska 

Nevada 

California 

Colorado 

Utah 

Oregon 

Wyoming 

Delaware 

Montana 

New  York 

New  Mexico... 

Minnesota 

Washington 

Arizona 

Michigan 

Iowa 

Wisconsin 

Indiana 

Kansas 

North  Dakota.. 

New  Jersey 

Texas 

Maryland 

Connecticut 

South  Dakota.. 

Idaho 

Nebraska 

Illinois 

Pennsylvania.. 
Massachusetts. 

Hawaii 

Ohk) 

Virginia 

Vermont 

Florida. 

Oklahoma 

Rhode  Island... 


J176  Alaska J247 

170  Colorado 221 

156  Utah 219 

154  Wyoming 205 

153  Oregon 204 

146  California 203 

146  Nevada 200 

144  Delaware 199 

136  New  Mexico 197 

136  Washington 189 

135  Arizona 185 

134  Montana 182 

133  Minnesota 179 

130  Michigan 178 

129  Indiana 176 

126  Wisconsin 175 

125  Iowa 175 

124  North  Dakota 174 

120  Kansas 167 

120  New  York 165 

120  South  Dakota 161 

120  Hawaii 158 

118  Vermont. 157 

117  Idaho 147 

117  Texas 146 

111  Maryland 146 

108  Nebraska 144 

106  Oklahoma 143 

105  Connecticut 140 

105  Illinois 138 

104  New  Jersey 136 

101  Florida 128 

101  Rhode  Island 128 

99  Pennsylvania..-..  126 

99  Ohio 126 

98  Virginia 126 

97  Louisiana 123 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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,  ,,66^7,  the  estm^ted  annual  curre^expenditu.  ^^^^^^:^!!^'^J^!X^  Z'm%'"n%'uo^  Jl 76  in  Alaska 
inMississip" 

tnI7?inAi"""^--.- —  _---„--    - 
in  Tennessee  and  averaged  J149  for  the  Nation] 


Rank 


Average  annual  current 

expenditure  per  pupil  in 

average  daily  attendance 

1966-67 


State 


Amount 


Revenue  receipts  from 
Federal  funds  as  percent 

of  total  receipts  lor 

elementary  and  secondary 

schools.  l%3-64  I 

State  Percent 


Per  capita  expenditures 


For  public  schools, 
1964-65 


Direct  State  and  local 

expenditures  tor 

education,  l%4-65 


State 


Amount 


State 


Amount 


jg  ...    Nebraska 

39''..    Texas 

40']...    Georgia 

41  ]..-    Maine 

^2"       Idaho 

43'      .    North  Carolina 

44"'.'.    West  Virginia 

45     ..    Tennessee 

a   ...    Kentucky. , 

47"  ..    Arkansas.. - 

48""       Alabama 

49    ...    South  Carolina... 
50'1.    Mississippi 

District  of 
Columbia. 

United  States'... 


464 
449 
430 
430 
418 
411 
411 
404 
400 
393 
390 
373 
335 
693 

569 


California 3.6 

Vermont 3.5 

Ohio 3J 

Minnesota 3.1 

Wisconsin 3.1 

Illinois 2.8 

Michigan. 2.7 

Indiana 2.7 

New  Jersey 2.6 

Pennsylvania 2.6 

Connecticut* 2.5 

Oregon 2.5 

New  Jersey 2.1 

District  of  1-9 

Columbia. 

United  States' 4.2 


Missouri 97 

Louisiana 92 

Georgia 88 

North  Carolina 87 

New  Hampshire...  87 

Maine 83 

West  Virginia 82 

South  Carolina 80 

Alabama 76 

Kentucky 76 

Tennessee 74 

Mississippi '3 

Arkansas 72 

District  ol  101 

Columbia. 

United  States' 115 


Massachusetts 

Missouri  

New  Hampshire... 

North  Carolina 

Georgia 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

Maine.- 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

South  Carolina 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

District  o( 

Columbia. 
United  States' 


122 
121 
119 
117 
114 
113 
110 
108 
108 
105 
103 
99 
98 
103 

149 


1  includes  value  ot  commodities  distributed  under  the  school  lunch  and  milk  programs. 
!  Partially  estimated  by  Office  of  Education. 
I  Includes  50  States  and  District  of  Columbia. 

Source;  U 
Schools."  (OE- 
Bureau  of  the 
mates,"  Series  P-25-No 


S.  Department  of  Health    Education,  and  welfare  Off.^^ 
es  P-25-No.  301. 


Quantity  of  education:  Statistics  now 
compiled  also  are  Indicators  of  quantitative 
output  of  the  educational  system.  There  Is. 
for  example,  an  indicator  of  the  Increasing 
level  of  educational  attainment  In  the 
United  States,  which  can  be  correlated  with 
indicators  of  variations  in  the  financial  sup- 
port given  the  schools  by  different  states  and 
regions.  In  1960,  30  per  cent  of  the  adults  In 
Mississippi  were  high  school  graduates, 
compared  with  41  per  cent  In  the  entire 
country. 

Also,  some  already  existing  Indicators 
show  educational  output  by  race;  for  ex- 
ample, the  average  years  of  schooling  for 
the  nonwhlte  population  over  age  25  in  1965 
was  9.0  years,  compared  with  11.8  years  for 
total  population  over  age  25.  Among  those 
aged  25-29,  nationwide,  some  12.4  per  cent 
of  total  population  had  completed  four  or 
more  years  of  college,  but  only  8.3  per  cent 
of  nonwhltes  had  done  so  (Table  8). 

TABLE  8.-LEVEL  OF  SCHOOL  COMPLETED  BY  PERSONS  25 
YEARS  OLD  AND  OVER  AND  25  TO  29  YEARS  OLD,  BY  COLOR, 
UNITED  STATES,  194fr-65 


TABLE  8 -LEVEL  OF  SCHOOL  COfvlPLETED  BY  PERSONS  25 
YEARS  OLD  AND  OVER  AND  25  TO  29  YEARS  OLD,  BY  COLOR, 
UNITED  STATES,  1940-«5— Continued 


Percent  by  level  of  school 
completed 


Date,  age,  and  color 


Less  than 
5  years 
of  ele- 
mentary 
school 

2 


4  years 
ot  high 
school 
or  more 


4  or 

more 

years  of 

college 


Median 
school 
years 
com- 
pleted 


Percent  by  level  ot  school 
completed 


Dale,  age,  and  color 


Less  than 
5  years 
of  ele- 
mentary 
school 


4  years 
of  high 
school 
or  more 


4  or 

more 

years  ot 

college 


Median 
school 
years 
com- 
pleted 


NONWHITE 
25  years  and  over: 

March  1%5 

March  1964 

March  1962 

March  1959 

March  1957 

October  1952... 

April  1950 

April  1947 

April  1940 

25  to  29  years: 

March  1965 

March  1964 

March  1962.... 

March  1959 

October  1952... 

April  1950 

J^prill940 


18.4 

28.6 

18,6 

27.5 

27.1 

24.8 

73  5 

20.0 

76.9 

17.8 

30,3 

14.7 

31.5 

13.2 

31.4 

13.2 

41.1 

7.5 

4  8 

52.2 

5,3 

48.0 

fi  1 

41.6 

7.8 

39.1 

15,2 

27.8 

15.6 

22.9 

26.7 

12.1 

5.5 
4.7 
4.0 
3.2 
2.8 
2.4 
2.2 
2.4 
1.3 

8.3 
7.0 
4.2 
4.6 
4.6 
2.8 
1.6 


9.0 
8.9 
8.6 
8.1 
7.7 
7.1 
6.8 
6.9 
5.8 

12.1 

11.8 

11.2 

10.9 

9.3 

8.7 

7.1 


WHITE  AND 

NONWHITE 
25  years  and  over: 

March  1965 

March  1964 

March  1962 

March  1959 

March  1957 

October  1952.... 

April  1950 

April  1947 

April  1940 

25  to  29  years: 

March  1965 

March  1964 

March  1962 

March  1959 

October  1952.... 

April  1950 

April  3940 


6.8 
7.1 
7.8 

8.0 
9.0 
9.1 
10.8 
10.4 
13.5 

2.0 
2.1 
2.4 
3.0 
3.8 
4,6 
5.9 


49.0 
48.0 
46.3 
42.9 
40.8 
38.4 
33.4 
32.6 
24.1 

70.3 
69.2 
65.9 
63.3 
56.7 
51.7 
37.8 


9.4 
9.1 
8.9 
7.9 
7.5 
6.9 
6.0 
5.4 
4.6 

12.4 
12.8 

13.1 

11.0 

10.0 

7.7 

5.8 


11.8 

11.7 

11.4 

11.0 

10.6 

10.1 

9.3 

9.0 

8.4 

12.4 
12.4 
12.4 
12.3 
12.2 
12.1 
10.4 


Note-  Beginning  in  1962,  includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
Statistics  lor  1962  and  subsequent  years  are  not  strictly  com- 
parable with  earlier  data. 

Source-  US  Department  ol  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
"Current  Population  Reports,"  Series  P-20,  Nos.  99,  121,  and 
138;  Series  P-19,  No.  4;  and  unpublished  data. 

Quality  of  education:  Although  there  Is  a 
considerable  amount  of  quantitative  data, 
little  of  It  reveals  information  about  the 
quality  of  the  educational  system  or  its 
products.  Practically  none  of  the  data  meas- 
ures output  of  the  system  In  terms  of  what 
students  have  learned,  or  Inputs  In  terms  of 
how  good  the  teaching  is  that  Is  provided  for 
students. 

Only  very  recently  have  efforts  been  started 
to  develop  and  analyze  statistics  that  may 
furnish  some  clues  as  to  geographical  or 
racial  variations  In  the  quality  of  the  educa- 
tional output. 

The  adverse  effects  of  tinequal  facilities, 
staff,  and  services,  reinforced  by  handicaps 
brought  to  the  school  by   many  minority- 


group  children,  are  reflected  in  these  recent 
studies  of  educational  attainment.  The  ef- 
fects are  clearly  apparent  In  the  mental  scores 
of  the  Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test 
(APQT) — about  as  close  a  national  Indicator 
of  educational  strengths  and  weaknesses  as 
now  exists— and  in  a  more  limited  survey 
conducted  by  the  Office  of  Education  on 
equality  of  educational  opportunity.* 
The  AFQT  shows  that : 

Southern  Negroes  are  behind  Southern 
whites,  who  are  behind  whites  In  all  other 
regions  of  the  country;  Southern  Negroes  are 
behind  Negroes  in  other  parts  of  the  country; 
In  every  State,  test  performance  is  sig- 
nlficantlv  higher  for  whites  than  for  Negroes; 
Negroes  who  fall  the  AFQT  have,  on  the 
average,  one  more  year  of  schooling  than 
whites  who  fail  the  test." 

The  Office  of  Education  survey  showed  that 
Negro  students  at  each  grade  level  tested 
(grades  1.  3.  6,  9,  and  12 1  scored  distinctly 
lower  than  white  students  in  the  same 
grades;  by  the  twelfth-grade  level,  the  dif- 
ferences were  still  greater.  Negroes  were  10.7 
points  below  white  children  in  nonverbal 
scores;  for  example,  at  the  first-grade  level, 
on  tests  with  an  average  of  50  and  a  stand- 
ard deviation  of  10.  by  the  twelfth  grade, 
the  gap  had  grown  to  11.1  points.'" 

The  Office  of  Education  study  revealed 
further  that  Negroes  generally  are  offered 
fewer  of  the  facilities  assumed  to  contribute 
to  academic  achievement,  such  as  labora- 
tories, libraries,  textbooks,  and  audio-visual 
aids."  However,  the  results  of  the  survey 
also  implied  that  differences  in  family  back- 
ground account  for  more  variations  In 
achievements  ot  white  and  Negro  children 
than  do  differences  In  school  facilities.:*  The 
study,  which  contains  much  valuable  In- 
formation, emphasizes  the  need  for  further 
Inquiry  Into  the  problem  of  equal  education- 
al opp'ortunities.  To  gain  Insight  into  the 
problems  raised  by  the  report  requires  the 
development  of  a  number  of  indicators  deal- 
ing with  unequal  opportunities  for  educa- 
tion. 

Tests — usefulness  and  limitations:  Over 
the  years,  a  considerable  amount  of  testing 
activity  has  been  undertaken  In  Individual 
schools  in  attempts  to  measure  IntelUgence 
Quotient  (IQ),  attainment  levels  In  subject 
matter,  and  other  student  characteristics. 
However,  the  test  results  have  not  been 
compiled  In  any  meaningful  way  or  In  a 
way  that  permits  analyses  on  broad  compar- 
ative bases.  Furthermore,  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  IQ  testing  has  been  to  locate  an  In- 
dividual child  on  a  scale— not  to  determine 
the  range  of  knowledge  of  a  group  of  chil- 
dren at  a  given  grade  or  age  level. 

In  addition,  there  is  considerable  contro- 
versy over  the  use  of  IQ  tests.  Some  educa- 
tors contend  that  the  tests  have  been  mis- 
used by  teachers  who  use  the  test  results  to 
limit  the  opportunities  available  to  a  child 
by  placing  him  in  a  rigid  mold  that  deter- 
mines the  way  he  Is  treated  In  the  school 
system  and  hampers  him  from  accomplish- 
ing much  that  he,  perhaps,  has  the  ability 
to  do. 


*  Section  402,  Civil  Rights  Act,  1964  (P.L. 
88-352 1 ,  directed  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  carry  out  a  survey  on  equality  of 
educational  opportunity.  The  survey  waa 
conducted,  under  contract,  for  the  CommU- 
sloner  by  James  S.  Coleman.  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

"Richard  de  NeufvlUe  and  Caryl  Conner. 
"How  Good  Are  Our  Schools?",  American 
Education  (October  1966).  p.  4. 

'"/bid.,  p.  6. 

» Ibid.,  p.  7. 

u  James  Coleman,  "Equal  Schools  or  Equal 
Students,"  The  Public  Interest  (July  1966), 
p.  73. 
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others  question  exactly  what  It  Is  that 
IQ  or  attainment  tests  measure.  What,  for 
example.  Is  meant  by  •'Intelligence"?  Would 
not  a  test  that  measures  creativity  be  Just 
as  userul?  CerUlnly.  today's  IQ  tests  take 
little  account  of  creativity.  But  this  Une  of 
Inquiry  leads  to  still  a  further  problem: 
how  to  measure  creativity. 

Needed  iruLicators 
To  extend  educational  opportunities:  In 
spite  of  the  existing  multitude  of  quantita- 
tive statistics,  additional  quantitative  as  well 
as  qualitative  data  are  needed  to  measure 
progress  in  extending  equal  educational  op- 
portunities. The  present  series  fall  to  dis- 
tinguish between  rural  and  urban  schools 
or  to  show  variations  among  the  schools 
within  a  commimity.  There  Is  no  accurate 
picture  of  Inputs — In  terms  of  money,  stu- 
dents, or  resources — for  rural  schools,  or 
what  the  output  Is  in  levels  of  student  at- 
tainment. Similarly,  there  are  no  accurate 
statistics  on  the  Input-output  of  urban  slum 
schools,  compared  with  middle  cla.ss,  sub- 
urban schools.  On  a  national  basis,  it  Is  not 
known  how  many  children  fall  at  each  grade 
level  and  repeat  the  grade,  or  how  many  skip 
a  grade,  let  alone  why. 

Data  are  almost  completely  lacking  on  the 
very  Important  matter  of  the  distribution  of 
dropouts  by  geographic  areas,  socioeconomic 
levels,  and  degrees  of  urbanization  of  their 
communities.  The  proportion  of  dropouts 
who  would  have  completed  high  school  with 
adequate  financial  support  or  other  incen- 
tives Is  not  known:  nor  is  there  Information, 
on  any  systematic  basis,  about  what  happens 
to  dropouts,  although  It  is  clear  that  many 
fall  into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  An 
equal  lack  of  information  exists  about  college 
dropouts  (Chart  2). 
Chart    2.    estimated    retention    rates,    fifth 

g'ade  through  college  graduation — United 

States.  1957-S9 

For  every  10  pupils  In  the  5th  grade  In 
1957-58:  9.4  entered  the  9th  grade  in  1961- 
62,  8  1  entered  the  11th  grade  In  1963-64.  7.1 
graduated  from  high  school  In  1965,  3  8  en- 
tered college  In  fall  1965,  1.9  are  likely  to  earn 
4-year  degrees  In  1969. 

Accurate  national  data  on  school  segrega- 
tion— actual  or  de  facto — are  not  yet  avail- 
able. And  a  whole  new  area  for  research  could 
be  devoted  to  the  effects  of  segregation  on 
the  child. 

Indicators  related  to  staffing  are  also 
needed.  No  information  has  been  compiled 
to  show  the  numbers  of  teachers  and  pro- 
fessors who  leave  the  profession  each  year, 
why  they  leave,  or  what  subsequently  hap- 
pens to  them.  How  many  go  to  better-paying 
Jobs?  Are  those  who  do  so  among  the  most 
experienced  teachers?  Is  there  a  pattern  of 
returning  to  teaching,  say,  for  women  who 
quit  to  raise  a  family?  What  Is  the  flow  of 
personnel  back  and  forth  among  college 
teaching  and  business  organizations  and 
government  agencies?  What  are  the  migra- 
tion patterns  of  teachers  within  school  dis- 
tricts and  from  lower-paying  districts  to 
higher-paying  districts? 

Although  great  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
need  for  continuing  education,  very  little 
accurate  data  exists  about  learning  activities 
outside  the  usual  classroom  setting. 

Although  many  people  say  that  learning 
activities  are  expanding,  almost  no  data 
have  been  collected  to  back  up  such  a  con- 
clusion. And  only  very  rough  estimates  have 
been  made  about  the  back-and-forth  Inter- 
change or  duplication  that  exists  between 
the  labor  force  and  the  learning  force.  Like- 
wise, little  Is  known  about  the  extent  to 
which  employers  conduct  In-servlce  training 
or  management-Improvement  courses  or  pro- 
vide other  opportunities  for  employees  to 
upgrade  their  skills  and  knowledges. 

Nor  are  there  any  valid  measures  of  the 
extent  of  educational  activities  of  social 
clubs,  labor  unions,  or  fraternal  organiza- 
tions. No  count  has  been  made  of  those  who 


engage  in  self-education  with  the  help  of 
libraries,  museums,  and  cultural  facilities,  or 
of  those  who  take  advantage  of  the  vast  new 
opportunities  through  educational  television 
programs. 

Without  basic  quantitative  data.  It  Is  al- 
most impossible  to  analyze  some  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  education  today.  And, 
clearly,  in  this  age  of  computers  with  almost 
limitless  capabilities,  it  is  feasible  to  begin 
collecting  the  data — although  that  begin- 
ning could  be  on  a  somewhat  limited  basis. 
Perliaps  a  case-study  approach  In  certain 
areas  would  eventually  develop  Into  statisti- 
cal series  that  could  serve  eis  Indicators,  and 
any  other  promising  possibilities  for  de- 
veloping meaningful  Indicators  should  be 
explored. 

To  improve  the  quality  of  education:  When 
measurement  of  progress  toward  the  second 
go.il — to  Improve  the  quality  of  education — 
is  attempted,  it  becomes  clear  that  few  sig- 
nificant indicators  exist.  First,  few  measures 
show  the  output  of  the  system  in  terms  of 
what  students  learn,  even  at  the  point  where 
formal  instruction  is  given. 

A  nationwide  assessment  of  educational 
progress  would  be  of  great  value  not  only 
for  allocating  public  funds  to  the  educational 
enterprise,  but  also  to  the  educational  com- 
munity, as  well  as  to  educational  policy- 
makers at  all  levels. 

One  project  concerned  with  devising  test- 
ing Instruments  to  assess  learning  in  several 
subjects  is  being  developed  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Ralph  W.  Tyler,  Director  for  the 
Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Social 
Sciences.  This  study,  supported  by  the  Car- 
negie Corporation  and  the  Ford  Foundation, 
represents  the  first  attempt  to  get  nationwide 
indices  of  educational  output.  It  is  expected 
to  provide  greatly  needed  insights  into  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  present  edu- 
cational system. 

The  problems  involved  In  trying  to  measure 
the  quality  of  teaching  are  as  complex  as 
those  concerned  with  measuring  student 
ability.  Today  there  are  few,  if  Indeed  any, 
indicators  available.  Of  course,  there  never 
has  been  a  nationwide  assessment  of  teach- 
ing, and  it  Is  doubtful  that  there  ever  will  be. 
Although  educational  statistics  reveal  that 
the  proportion  of  public  school  teachers 
with  substandard  certification  Is  higher  today 
than  It  has  been  during  the  last  three  years, 
this  does  not  necessarily  Indicate  that  the 
quality  of  teaching  has  deteriorated.  In  fact, 
it  is  possible  that  the  infusion  of  "new 
blood" — Peace  Corps  veterans,  retired  per- 
sons, and  other  normally  nonteachlng,  pro- 
fessional workers  who  were  recruited  last 
year  to  help  ease  the  teacher  shortage — 
could  have  improved  the  quality  of  teaching. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  present  ac- 
creditation qualifications  Eire  necessary  for 
high-quality  teaching.  Teacher-licensing  by 
state  go^rnments  affects  the  entry  of  per- 
sons into  the  profession.  The  certification 
process,  clearly,  should  be  looked  into,  and 
changes  and  revisions  made,  where  necessary. 

The  need  for  basic  research  Into  what  con- 
stitutes high-quality  teaching  Is  urgent. 
What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  good 
teacher?  How  are  such  characteristics  devel- 
oped? What  improvements  could  be  made  In 
recruiting  and  training  teachers?  Can  meas- 
ures be  developed  to  show  the  relative  value 
of  in-service  training?  What  would  be  the 
effects  of  new  ways  to  encourage  in-training 
and  upgrading  of  teachers'  skills?  Can  old 
standards  and  concepts  of  professional  train- 
ing be  discarded?  Could  people  without 
teacher  training  be  used  effectively  In  new 
methods  of  teaching?  Would  the  Injection  of 
a  large  number  of  teacher  aides  or  assistants 
Improve  the  quality  of  teaching  by  allowing 
the  Instructor  to  concentrate  on  important 
subject  matter  and  Individual  students? 

The  development  of  yardsticks  to  evaluate 
the  quality  of  teaching  would  be  impwrtant 
not  only  for  a  social  inventory — but  also  as 
the  key  to  put  teaching  back  into  the  center 


of  education,  particularly  higher  education 
Rewards  In  terms  of  salaries,  for  example 
could  be  more  accurately  related  to  measures 
of  the  quality  of  the  teaching.  Very  little  is 
known  about  the  effect  of  salary  levels  on 
high-quality  teaching  or  whether  present 
salary  levels  attract  and  retain  highly  qual- 
ified teachers.  Likewise,  it  is  not  known 
whether  the  prestige  attached  to  certain 
teaching  positions  is  a  measurable  factor  in 
high-quality  teaching. 

CHART  3.-U.S.  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS,  1945-66 


Region 


School  districts 


Number 


Average 

enroll- 

Percent-   mentper 


age  dis- 
tribution 


distiict 


United  States 26,983 

North  Atlanlic 4,006 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 14.  744 

Southeast 1.821 

West  and  Southwest 6.412 


100.0       1,562 


2.463 

804 

5.336 

1.669 


14.8 

54.6 

6.8 

23.8 


Source:    Department   of    Health,    Education,   and    Welfare 

Office  of  Education,  OE  20007  65  Fall  1965  Statr.lics  cf  Public 
Schooh,  and  OE-10021-65.  Digest  of  Educational  Statistics,  1965 
edition. 

To  improve  the  organization  and  direction 
of  the  system:  Similarly,  very  few  attempts 
have  been  made  to  assess  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  the  operation  of  the  formal  edu- 
cational system.  The  long-term  trend  toward 
consolidation  of  school  districts  may  be 
cited  as  an  Indicator  of  Improved  efficiency. 
Ten  years  ago  there  were  55,000  local  school 
districts;  today,  only  23,500 — a  reduction  of 
nearly  60  per  cent.  Last  year  alone,  more 
than  3.500  school  districts  were  eliminated 
(Charts). 

Nevertheless,  the  impression  is  widely  held 
that  the  educational  system  is  slow  to  adopt 
new  Ideas  and  techniques.  How  can  this  im- 
pediment to  change  be  overcome? 

To  assure  appropriate  emphasis  and  fu- 
ture orientation  of  content  of  the  educa- 
tional system:  Traditionally,  the  educational 
system  has  been  both  conservative  and  in- 
novative, transmitting  the  wisdom  of  the 
past  and  attempting  to  equip  man  to  cope 
creatively  with  an  unknown  future.  Too 
often,  however,  emphasis  has  been  on  acquir- 
ing knowledge  of  the  past.  Frequently,  there 
has  been  neglect  for  building  into  the  Indi- 
vidual a  respect  for  learning  In  the  present, 
a  hope  for  the  future,  and  a  sense  of  purpwse 
and  direction  In  sharing  the  problems,  chal- 
lenges, rewards,  and  responsibilities  of 
society. 

In  deferring  to  tradition  and  continuity, 
there  has — perhaps  naturally — too  often 
been  resistance  to  Imaginative  departtires 
from  conventional  methods  of  education.  New 
concepts  of  what  should  be  taught,  as  well 
as  how  and  when  It  should  be  taught  have 
failed  to  gain  wide  acceptance. 

Clearly,  more  attention  must  be  given  to 
building  a  future-oriented  educational  sys- 
tem. The  Importance  of  doing  so  becomes 
even  more  evident  If  the  extension  of  man's 
knowledge  during  this  century-  is  contem- 
plated. While  it  was  reasonable,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  to  expect  the  well-edu- 
cated man  both  to  have  obsorbed  most  of  t.he 
knowledge  from  the  past  and  also  to  keep 
abreast  of  new  trends,  such  expectations  are 
not  realistic  in  the  twentieth  century.  In 
the  wake  of  the  information  explosion  pro- 
duced by  advances  in  this  era.  the  knowledge 
problem  has  become  one  of  collecting,  stor- 
ing, transmitting,  and  retrieving  the  multi- 
tude of  complex  fsu;ts  being  produced  almost 
daily. 

Since  today's  youth  needs  broadly  based 
knowledge  and  skills  to  equip  him  for  life 
in  a  world  vastly  more  complex  than  any 
visionary  imagined  a  generation  ago,  the 
educational  system  is  challenged  to  change 
methods  that,  although  successful  in  the 
past,  are  no  longer  enough.  What  was  ac- 
cepted and  fitting  In  another  era  may  b« 
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inadequate  for  today.  Nevertheless,  change 
must  be  carefully  accepted  and  evaluated. 
n  is  necessary  to  assess  the  value  for  the 
future  of  present  plans  for  the  organization 
and  content  of  the  educational  system.  Most 
nlanning  has  been  confined  narrowly  to  the 
outlines  of  ongoing  Institutions,  and  has 
not  moved  Into  the  new  dimension  of  what 
Is  possible  for  the  present  and  necessary 
for  the  future— a  new  conception  of  where, 
and  how,  and  when,  and  to  whom  educa- 
tional services  will  be  provided. 

To  assure  application  of  experimentation 
and  innoi-ation  results  to  the  school  system: 
As  the  results  of  research  and  development 
efforts  become  available  to  help  to  reorga- 
nize the  schools  and  what  Is  taught  in  them, 
hard  questions  must  be  asked  about  alter- 
native and  better  uses  of  technology  in 
bringing  about  the  comprehensive  changes 
needed  In  education  today.  Recent  federal 
leeislatlve  support  for  research  and  Innova- 
tion In  education  reflects  growing  national 
concern  for  improving  curricula,  methods  of 
teaching.  Individualized  Instruction,  and  ex- 
perimentation In  new  patterns  for  the  de- 
livery of  services. 

It  is  a  truism  that  the  way  to  excellence 
In  education  Is  through  research,  which 
leads  to  Innovation,  and  then  Into  gen- 
erally applied  practice.  But  the  United 
S-ates  has  lagged  In  applying  this  principle 
to  education.  While  financial  support  for 
educational  research  and  development  has 
Increased  In  the  past  few  years  as  a  result 
of  federal  legislation,  the  amount  Is  still 
small  when  compared  with  spending  by 
other  basic  industries.  Less  than  one-half  of 
one  per  cent  of  the  nation's  total  outlay  for 
education  is  spent  on  research  and  develop- 
ment, compared  with  10  per  cent  of  total 
outlav  in  other  major  industries — nearly 
twenty  times  as  much  is  spent  on  health  re- 
search and  sixty  times  as  much,  on  defense 
research. 

Not  only  are  the  amount  and  the  quality 
of  research  In  education  low.  but  there 
Is  relatlvelv  little  feedback — even  from 
good  research— to  the  local  school  system, 
Unpublicized  Innovations — however  success- 
ful in  experlment.al  application — are  far  too 
often  not  adopted  simply  because  they  are 
unknown.  Thus,  the  results  of  research  in 
education  are  too  long  delayed  In  application, 
or  lost.  It  has  been  estimated  that,  over-all, 
there  is  a  thirty-year  lag  between  develop- 
ment of  an  innovation  In  education  and  Its 
widespread  adoption.  It  Is  fifteen  years  before 
3  per  cent  of  the  school  districts  have  made 
the  change.  The  twenty  experimental  regional 
educational  laboratories  established  under 
federal  legislation  In  1965  are  designed  to 
close  this  gap  by  speeding  up  dissemination 
of  research  findings  and  making  research 
results  operative. 

It  would  be  fallacious,  of  course,  to  assume 
that  all  research  findings  and  resulting  in- 
novations will  be  productive.  More  Intensive 
evaluations  are  needed  of  the  relative  costs 
and  benefits  of  much  high-priced  technology, 
teaching  machines,  use  of  television,  new 
teaching  methods,  and  changes  in  organiza- 
tional structure  before  they  are  widely  Istl- 
tuted.  Some  evaluations  may  require  long- 
term  study,  and  the  results  cannot  be  Im- 
mediately applied. 

Lack  of  feasible  indicators — implications  for 
educational  research 
The  more  readily  apparent  areas  inviting 
inquiry  already  noted  leave  largely  unphrased 
an  almost  Infinite  number  of  questions  about 
education.  And  as  answers  for  some  questions 
are  found,  they  stimulate  still  further  in- 
quiry. Many  separate  efforts  will  be  neces- 
sarv  to  develop  the  wide-ranging  variety  of 
Indicators  needed  for  measuring  progress 
toward  the  diverse  goals  in  education. 

Behavioral  indicators:  First,  and  of  great 
Importance,  fundamental  research  Into  hu- 
man behavior  is  needed.  Should  children 
with  the  highest  learning  abilities  be  grouped 
In  classes  with  children  of  lowest  learning 


abUitles?  Should  children  be  grouped  ac- 
cording to  their  parents'  earning  abilities 
or  some  other  home  factors?  What  are  the 
effects  of  different  groupings  on  Individual 
children?  What  are  the  effects  of  racial  dis- 
crimination on  learrUng?  WTiat  are  the  reac- 
tions of  teachers  to  desegregation  policies? 

Can  potential  dropouts  be  Identified  at  any 
early  age?  Whit  are  the  characteristics  of 
school  dropouts?  Answers  could  point  the 
wav  for  action  to  reduce  the  dropout  rate. 
Present  data  show  that  although  the  per- 
centage of  students  entering  college  has  In- 
creased tremendously,  the  college  dropout 
rate  has  remained  about  the  same  over  the 
past  twenty  vears.  Why  has  the  system  failed 
to  retain  a  "progressively  larger  ntunber  of 
students?  Outside  of  a  great  deal  of  d.scus- 
sion,  relatively  little  has  been  done  to  find 
valid  answers. 

Learning  and  education:  There  is  also  ur- 
gent need  for  research  into  the  learning  proc- 
ess itseU.  Do  we  know  what  really  constitutes 
■•intelligence?"  How  people  learn?  The  fac- 
tors that  motivate  them?  How  knowledge  or 
"learned  experience"  Is  retained?  What  test 
scores  indicate?  How  to  relate  early  test  scores 
to  achievements  in  later  life?  Can  valid  in- 
dicators of  learning  rates  be  developed?  What 
are  the  optimum  situations  for  learning  by 
cliildren? 

It  may  be  that  computers  will  help  to  un- 
cover many  secrets  of  learning,  may.  in  fact, 
offer  more  promise  of  learning  about  learning 
than  anv  other  approach.  Studies  by  Patrick 
Suppes  and  Richard  C.  Atkinson,  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Mathematical  Studies  in  the  Social 
Sciences  at  Stanford  University,  may  provide 
some  further  answers.  They  point  out  that 
computers  keep  a  minute  record  of  a  child's 
progress  so  that  the  point  at  which  le.-u-nlng 
may  falter  or  stop  can  be  Inunediately  de- 
termined " 

John  Gardner  also  pointed  out  that  self- 
teaching  machines  seem  certain  to  have  an 
impressive  impact  on  the  teaching  process: 
"The  self-teaching  device  can  individualize 
inftruction  in  ways  that  are  not  now  pos- 
sible—and the  student  Is  always  an  active 
participant."  " 

Other  recent  studies  have  been  concerned 
with  the  importance  of  early  education.'^  Ac- 
cording to  Benjamin  Bloom,  half  the  growth 
in  intelligence  takes  place  between  birth  and 
age  4:  a  30  p;r  cent  increase,  from  age  4  to 
age  8;  and  only  about  a  20  per  cent  gain  is 
made  between  age  8  and  age  17,  Such  findings 
suggest  that  our  entire  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion should  be  re-examined  and  our  present 
expenditure  pattern  for  education  should  be 
reassessed. 

Additional  experience  with  Headstart  proj- 
ects, which  emphasize  the  importance  of 
early  education  and  the  value  of  parent  in- 
volvement, may  substantiate  some  of  the 
research  conclusions.  Some  significant  con- 
clusions have  already  been  drawn  from 
Headstart  results— the  importance  of  teacher 
aides  and  assistants  for  Individual  attention 
to  children  and  the  value  of  follow-through 
programs  in  the  early  school  years.  Potential 
effects  of  the  Innovative  program  are  far- 
reaching.  Indicators  could  be  developed 
quite  simply  to  measure  changes  attribut- 
able to  Headstart.  Longitudinal  studies  of 
enrollees  in  the  program  could  show  what 
happens  to  them  in  elementary  school.  In 
high  school,  and  beyond.  The  extent  to 
which  local  school  districts  adopt  Headstart 
techniques— parent      involvement,     use      of 


teacher  aides,  regiilar  classes  for  three-  and 
four-year-olds — might    also    be    measured. 

Education  and  human  behavior:  Other 
interesting  questions  could  be  explored  by 
researchers  in  the  educational  field.  For  ex- 
ample: How  does  the  level  of  a  person's  edu- 
cation relate  to  his  personal  adjustment, 
happiness,  or  fulflUment?  Are  there  cor- 
relations between  various  levels  of  educa- 
tional attainment  and  rates  of  different  types 
of  mental  Illness? 

The  answer  to  some  questions  of  this  type 
would  depend  upon  information  which  could 
be  obtained  only  from  longitudinal  studies. 
And  few  such  studies  have  been  attempted 
so  far.  primarily  because  the  price-tag  on 
them  is  high.  However,  unless  data  cover  a 
significant  period  to  permit  assessment  of 
results  and  causative  factors,  educational 
policy  decisions  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
Bhakv  conclusions  reached  in  the  light  of 
only  fragmented  knowledge. 

Correlation  between  educational  level  and 
political  participation:  Another  area  for  in- 
quiry concerns  the  effects  of  education  on 
political  behavior.  Political  scientists  could 
examine  whether  a  correlation  exists  between 
levels  of  education  and  political  participa- 
tion rates.  Further  study  of  voting  behavior, 
related  to  educational  level,  might  produce 
indicators  of  how  well  the  educational  sys- 
tem is  producing  politically  responsible  citi- 
zens. Case  studies  of  political  leaders  could 
give  further  insights  into  the  attributes  that 
are  associated  with  leadership  ability,  and 
how  these  characteristics  are  related  to  vari- 
ous educational  factors. 

Economic  indicators:  Recently  expressed 
interest  by  economists  In  human-resources 
Investment  opens  up  an  entirely  new  area 
of  research.  Theodore  Schuliz,  for  example, 
when  he  became  President  of  the  American 
Economic  Association,  chose  this  as  the  sub- 
ject of  his  address,'-  Original  work  could  de- 
velop indicators  of  progress  toward  educa- 
tion' goals,  stated  in  terms  of  the  relation- 
ships between  education  and  economics. 

Further  study  of  the  relationship  of  edu- 
cation to  earnings  levels  would  also  be  help- 
ful. What  is  the  relationship  of  his  educa- 
tional level  to  an  individual's  lifetime  earn- 
ings' Where  does  the  greatest  payback  come. 
In  term.s  of  educational  Input  at  different 
levels?  Is  It  at  the  preschool,  elementary 
school,  high  school,  or  graduate  school  level? 
(See  Table  9.) 

TABLE  9-ESTIHflATED  LIFETII«E  INCOf^E  FOR  MALES,  BY 
YEARS  OF  SCHOOL  COI^PLETED;  UNITED  STATES,  1949. 
1956,  AND  1961 


Years  of  school  completed        1949 
1  2 


1956 
3 


1961 

i 


"  Patrick  Suppes,  "The  Uses  of  Computers 
in  Education,"  Scientific  American  (Septem- 
ber 1966)  p.  9.  ,     ^ 

•••John  W  Gardner.  "National  Goals  In 
Education."  GoaL<!  for  Americans  (New  York: 
American  Assembly,  Columbia  University. 
1960i.p.  90, 

«  Benjamin  Bloom,  Stability  and  Change  in 
Human  Characteristics  (New  Tork:  John 
Wllev,  19t)4). 


Income,  age  18  to  death 
^"'Tl'aP'  $113,330    J154,593      $176,008 

Sr*'"?.;::;-;  .ssi  '&'.?,  ais 

"'3"-:::::::;;::  lil:S5l  ISI',!    Sl:l§ 

"^"'^^  to  3  vears  2W.282      291,581        333,581 

\  y°ears^or  more:::::::     296:377      405.698       452,518 

Income,  age  25  to  64 

^'^X'a'l"^'  $91,932  $127,047  S145,519 

iKsthanSvears 79.654  108.310  124,930 

S%n      .!:.'.'.'.'.'.  1»:889  1«033  168,810 

"'"'MoXears  121,943  169,501  193,082 

4  years.  :::::::::::  "8:649  208,322    224,41? 

'^""Tto  3  vears  173,166   243,611   273,049 

['y«rsormorv:::::::  241:427  340,131    360.604 

Source- U  S,  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
"Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,"  end  unputjhshed  data, 

"Theodore  W.  Schultz.  "Investment  In 
Human  Capital."  American  Economic  Review, 
51:   1-17  (March  1961). 
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An  interesting  study  was  made  of  post- 
college  careers  of  June  1958  college  grad- 
uates— their  further  studies,  work  acUvltles, 
and  continuity  between  studies  and  work.'" 
Longitudinal  studies  correlating  education, 
experience,  and  earning  levels  of  diverse  oc- 
cupational groups  could  furnish  valuable  In- 
sights into  whether  people  use  skills  they 
acquire  In  college,  and  Into  a  number  of 
other  questions. 

Further  studies  of  the  payback  to  employ- 
ers who  upgrade  their  employees  through  in- 
service  training  and  mangement-improve- 
ment  courses  would  reveal  information  about 
optimum  investment  return  from  training 
expenditures.  Studies  to  ascertain  short-term 
and  long-term  manpower  needs  would  pro- 
vide meaningful  guides  to  education-expend- 
itures allocations.  Indicators  of  trends  in 
occupational  requirements  could  be  matched 
with  Indicators  of  educational  output.  Are 
schools  training  people  today  for  the  Jobs 
that  are  now  available  and  for  jobs  that  may 
be  available  in  the  next  century?  Most  likely, 
the  three-year-old  child  of  today  will  be  liv- 
ing in  the  year  2020.  Will  his  educational 
experience  prepare  him  for  that  world? 

Education  Is  a  long,  lead-time  operation. 
A  college  graduate  has  normally  spent  six- 
teen years  in  school.  Since  curricula  plan- 
ning and  development  require  perhaps  four 
years,  educators  should  be  developing  school 
curricula  today  for  those  who  are  going  to  be 
entering  the  work  force  from  high  school  In 
1982  or  college  in  1986.  Failure  to  plan  or 
poor  planning  for  the  future  by  this  genera- 
tion will  penalize  the  next  generation. 

Provision  in  the  short  run  of  an  appropri- 
ate mix  of  skills  in  the  labor  force  requires 
not  only  projection  of  future  manpower  re- 
quirements but  also  knowledge  of  the  pres- 
ent mix  of  skills  and  how  the  mix  Is  changing 
through  death  or  retirement.  The  schools 
must  fill  the  gap  between  the  pool  of  existing 
manpower,  what  will  exist  In  the  future,  and 
what  will  be  required.  To  do  this,  the  school 
system  needs  information  for  projecting  fu- 
ture requirements  to  fill  demands  for  trained 
manpower.  And  there  is  little  Information 
about  the  composition  by  age  levels  of  vari- 
ous groups  of  skilled  and  professional  work- 
ers— for  example,  physicians,  engineers,  and 
teachers.  A  study  by  Frederick  Harbison  and 
Charles  Myers "  of  high-level  manpower 
available  and  potentially  available  In  indi- 
vidual countries  Is  an  example  of  the  In- 
quiries that  are  needed. 

RELEVANT  INDIC.\TORS:  POWERFUL  FORCES  FOR 
CHANCE  AND  MODERNIZATION  IN  THE  EDU- 
CATIONAL   SYSTEM 

Looking  again  at  the  multiple  and  diverse 
goals  set  for  education  confirms  the  Im- 
portance of  developing  more  than  the  tra- 
ditional yardsticks  to  measure  progress. 
There  can  be  no  confidence  that  decisions 
are  the  best  possible  without  more  data  than 
are  now  available  The  need  to  educate 
greater  numbers  of  the  population  and  to 
open  up  educational  opportunities  for  those 
who  have  not  had  them  in  the  past  also 
underscores  the  need  to  make  high-quality 
educational  services  available  to  the  entire 
population. 

New  measures  of  educational  activities  and 
achievement  must  be  developed  and  old 
measures  revised  to  present  a  composite  pic- 
ture of  the  status  and  direction  of  the  Amer- 
ican educational  system.  The  urgency  of 
doing  so  cannot  be  overstated.  The  high  pur- 
pose of  American  education  places  this  task 
In  a  rank  of  high  priority;  Its  accomplish- 
ment must  proceed  without  delay.  Develop- 


ing the  needed  Indicators  Is  the  Joint  re- 
sponslblUty  of  both  public  and  private  In- 
terests—government, business,  educators, 
labor  unions,  and  civic  and  community 
groups. 

As  noted  earUer.  some  of  the  data  needed 
for  meaningful  indicators  already  exist,  but 
are  scattered  and  fragmented.  There  are  gaps 
to  be  filled,  new  data  to  be  developed.  And 
most  importantly,  the  data  must  be  pre- 
sented in  an  orderly,  comprehensive  fashion; 
they  must  be  analyzed  and  interpreted  In 
a  way  that  will  contribute  to  effective  plan- 
ning and  revision  of  plans  for  achieving  na- 
tional goals  In  education. 


BERNARD  KILGORE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  a  great 
newspaperman,  one  of  the  Nation's 
greatest,  in  my  opinion.  Bernard  Kilgore 
died  last  evening.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
He  became  managing  editor  of  that  pub- 
lication in  1940.  He  was  well  known  in 
Washington,  having  served  here  as 
Washington  correspondent  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  In  recent  years,  he  de- 
veloped that  newspaper  into  a  great 
American  and  national  newspaper. 

Barney  Kilgore  was  one  of  those  un- 
usual men  who  had  the  knack  to  be  a 
top  reporter;  who  had  a  sense  of  the 
news;  who  was  a  newspaperman  in  the 
finest  sense  of  the  word;  and  at  the  same 
time,  he  had  the  business  capacity  to  de- 
velop the  Wall  Street  Journal  into  not 
only  a  great  newspaper,  with  the  em- 
phasis on  news,  but  also  a  highly  suc- 
cessful financial  enterprise. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  able  to  call 
Barney  Kilgore  my  friend.  I  had  known 
him  for  a  good  many  years  and  I  had  a 
most  affectionate  regard  for  him.  I  feel 
he  was  one  of  the  outstanding  men  of 
our  Nation. 

With  others  in  the  newspaper  pro- 
fession and  his  associates  on  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  I  mourn  his  passing.  I 
want  to  express  to  his  widow,  Mary  Lou, 
my  deep  sympathy. 


"  Bureau  of  Social  Science  Research.  Two 
Years  after  the  College  Degree  (Washington, 
D.C.:  US.  Government  Printing  Office,  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  1963). 

'"  Frederick  Harbison  and  Charles  Myers, 
Education,  Manpower,  and  Economic  Growth 
(New  York:   McGraw-Hill,  1964) . 


FCC  COMMISSIONER  JOHNSON  DIS- 
CUSSES TV  PROBLEMS  WITH 
'YOUTH  WANTS  TO  KNOW"  PANEL 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  important  public  discussion  forums 
of  the  Nation,  nationally  broadcast  for 
many  years,  is  the  "Youth  Wants  To 
Know"  program  whose  creator  and  pro- 
ducer is  Theodore  Granik.  Here  high 
school  students  sit  down  in  a  give-and- 
take  session  with  a  guest  expert  on  each 
program,  often  posing  penetrating  ques- 
tions which  would  do  their  elders  credit 
and  exhibiting  an  Interest  in  public  af- 
fairs which  gives  reassurance  as  to  the 
leadership  capacities  of  the  next  genera- 
tion. 

A  recent  "Youth  Wants  To  Know"  pro- 
gram featured  as  Its  guest  the  Federal 
Communications  Commissioner,  Mr. 
Nicholas  Johnson.  His  young  questioners 
offered  up  penetrating  and  provocative 
questions  on  the  present  and  future  of 
the  broadcasting  industry,  pertinent  to 
all  who  viewed  the  program  and  partic- 
ularly so  to  those  of  us  who  deal  with 
these  questions  In  the  Commerce  Com- 


mittee  and   its   Communications  Sub- 
committee. 

Responsible  television  programing  is 
a  continuing  source  of  much  debate  and 
concern.  "Youth  Wants  To  Know,"  as 
the  transcript  of  the  program  of  Sep- 
tember 17  to  which  I  have  referred  will 
show,  is  a  good  example  of  the  broad- 
cast medium  at  work  responsibly  in  the 
public  interest.  Theodore  Granik.  who 
has  been  called  the  dean  of  panel  moder- 
ators by  the  New  York  Daily  News  critic 
and  columnist  Ben  Gross,  has  devoted  his 
career  to  this  and  other  public  affairs, 
documentary  and  dramatic  television 
series.  Including  "American  Forum  of  the 
Air,"  "All  America  Wants  To  Know," 
"Women  on  the  Move,"  and  "House  on 
High  Street." 

As  one  who  has  appeared  on  the 
"Youth  Wants  To  Know,"  program,  as 
have  many  of  my  colleagues  in  both 
branches  of  Congress,  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  young  people  who  take  part 
in  these  productions,  dealing  with  issues 
of  genuine  public  concern,  and  Mr. 
Granik  for  his  award-winning  program. 
Also  deserving  of  recognition  is  the  sen- 
ice  of  WETA-TV,  the  Washington  edu- 
cational television  station,  for  present- 
ing the  program  locally,  and  in  particu- 
lar also  Mrs.  AUie  S.  Freed,  president  of 
Buckingham  and  Claremont  Communi- 
ties in  Arlington,  for  her  role  in  that 
achievement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  tran- 
script of  the  program  of  September  17, 
with  Commissioner  Nicholas  Johnson,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

YotJTH  Wants  to  Know 
(Created  and  produced  by  Theodore  Granik; 
associate  producer.  Jay  B.  Cutler;   assist- 
ant to  producer,  Susan  Gallagher) 
Youth    Wants    to    Know    presents    Hon 
Nicholas     Johnson.     Commissioner     Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

Mr.  Gbanik.  "Youth  Wants  to  Know."  The 
penetrating  provocative  questions  of  Amer- 
ica's young  people.  Welcome  to  "Youth 
Wants  to  Know."  Our  guest  is  Federal  Com- 
munications Commissioner  Nicholas  John- 
son. A  law  professor.  Commissioner  Johnson 
was  appointed  to  the  FCC  after  heading  the 
Federal  Maritime  Administration.  Mr.  John- 
son Is  admiringly  termed  "a  rugged  crusader 
who  bears  a  restless  Impatience  with  the 
status  quo."  The  Impact  of  the  electronic 
revolution  on  our  national  life  and  economy 
will  be  the  subject  of  many  questions  by 
our  panel  of  high  school  students.  Now  let's 
begin  with  Ken. 

Question:  Commissioner  Johnson,  do  you 
feel  that  television  Is  still  a  vast  wasteland? 
Mr.  Johnson.  I  wouldn't  so  characterize 
It.  You  might  rather  say  It  Is  a  vast  land 
clearly,  and  In  many  ways  It's  wasted.  There 
are  those  who  say  that  the  greatest  tragedies 
are  not  the  evil  that  television  does  but  what 
It  falls  to  do.  And  I  think  that  problem  will 
always  be  with  us  so  long  as  men  have 
aspirations  and  television  producers  have  to 
put  out  shows  day  to  day.  So  perhaps  a 
better  characterization  would  be  a  "wasted 
vast  land." 

Question:  Do  you  think  that  the  govern- 
ment should  have  a  station  to  subsidize  the 
arts  and  put  on  some  higher  level  pro- 
grams? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well.  Lee.  I  don't  know  that 
I  would  characterize  It  as  a  government 
owned    station.    I    think    that    probably   we 
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would  not  prefer  that  In  this  country,  but 
the  Public  Television  Bill  related  to  what 
vou  are  talking  about,  and  this  would  in- 
volve some  measure  of  public  funding  for 
educational  broadcasting  and  for  the  station 
where  we  are  now. 

Question:  Do  you  think  that  It  Is  the 
role  of  the  FCC  to  determine  what  Is  better 
programming,  to  get  it  on  the  networks,  or 
to  regulate  It? 

Mr  Johnson.  That's  a  very  good  question. 
Ann  and  a  very  tough  one.  It  strikes  at 
the  heart.  I  think,  of  what  broadcasting  Is 
all  about.  The  FCC  regulates  the  painting 
of  antenna  towers  and  the  location  of  trans- 
mitter sites.  I  think,  In  fact,  broadcasting 
15  programming,  and  to  fail  to  recognize  that 
U  to  miss  much  of  the  beauty  of  what  broad- 
casting Is  aU  about.  We  have  to  give  some 
attention  to  programming,  the  question  Is 
what  kind  of  attention.  Clearly  you  do  not 
want  the  FCC  viewing  programs  In  advance 
and  permitting  some  to  be  shown  and  not 
others  That  Is  censorship  by  anyone's  defi- 
nition, and  presumably  you  don't  want  the 
PCC  saying  that  you  must  put  on  this  pro- 
eram  and  not  this  program,  and  so  forth. 
Question:  You  were  talking  about  the 
radio  stations  and  they  had  a  list  of  some 
that  weren't  coming  up  to  the  standards. 
WeU,  what  type  of  standards  do  you  want 
to  have?  Should  you  refuse  to  renew  these 
licenses,  or  Just  what  do  you  plan  to  do? 
Mr  Johnson.  The  broadcaster  holds  his  li- 
cense at  the  pleasure  of  the  public  that  he 
serves  and  If  the  public  Is  dissatisfied  I 
most  certainly  would  withdraw  a  license. 

Question:  How  can  you  tell  If  the  public  Is 
dissatisfied? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  there  are  ways  in 
which  the  public  could  be  more  substantial- 
ly involved  than  it  now  is  in  the  FCC's  proc- 
ess I  think  Individuals  could  take  a  greater 
interest  in  writing  the  FCC  or  the  stations. 
I  think  local  hearings  could  be  held.  I  think 
citizen's  advisory  committees  could  be 
formed  I  think  the  citizenry  could  simply 
be  informed  that  all  the  licenses  In  a  given 
communltv  come  up  for  renewal  every  three 
vear<:  It's 'a  readv  made  process  for  public 
involvement— If  there  were  those  who  were 
interested  In  becoming  Involved.  And  I  think 
there  are  ways  to  encourage  that.  And  I 
think  that  would  probably  be  deslr.-ible.  I 
think  It  would  be  better  than  unilateral  ac- 
tion by  the  PCC. 

Question:  Mr.  Johnson,  you  have  often 
said  that  "broadcasting  Is  programming."  as 
you  Just  did.  But  Isn't  say  requiring  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  time  for  each  station- 
donated  to  public  affairs  or  news— Isn't  put- 
ting a  limit  like  that  actually  censoring  what 
the  station  would  have  put  on  by  Itself  other- 
wise'' And  the  Communications  Act  says  act 
"in  the  public  Interest."  And  according  to 
the  free  enterprise  system  of  advertising  thla 
really  would  be,  what  the  station  wanted 
would  be,  "the  public  interest." 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  we  must  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  "censorship."  which  has 
a  fairly  precise  sense  and  the  prescribing  of 
programming  categories.  It's  one  thing,  I 
think,  to  tell  a  station,  "You  can  run  essen- 
tially whatever  commercials  you  want  but 
not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  of 
commercials  per  hour.  You  can  run  whatever 
vou  want  by  way  of  news  or  public  affairs, 
but  at  least  five  per  cent  of  your  program- 
ming must  be  news  and  public  affairs."  And 
that.  I  think,  Is  quite  appropriate.  I  don't 
know  that  it's  necessarily  the  best  solution, 
or  a  wise  solution,  but  1  don't  think  there's 
any  question  about  the  legality  of  it.  "Cen- 
sorship," on  the  other  hand— to  Insist  upon 
approving  a  program  ahead  of  time — is 
clearly  forbidden- by  the  Act,  and  by  the 
constitution,  and  Jtist  simply  as  a  matter  of 
good  sense. 

Question:  It  would  be  Indirect  censorship. 
You  would  never  know  exactly  what  you  were 
censoring  because  you   would  be  censoring 


what  the  station  would  have  put  on  If  it  had 
had  Its  way. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well.  In  that  sense  we  censor 
by  having  as  few  stations  as  we  have.  We 
censor  by  having  as  few  newspapers  and 
magazines  as  we  have,  becavise  nobody  knows 
what  would  be  put  on  If  we  had  another. 

Question    Mr.  Johnson.  Im  more  Interested 
in  the  FCC  Itself.  You  have  often  expressed 
dislike  of  the  apathy  that  you  find  within 
the  FCC  They  seem  to  like  painting  antenna 
towers  better  than  doing  what  you  consider 
important  things  in  the  field  of  communica- 
tions. Isn't  It  the  commlslsoners'  Job  to  do 
the  reorganization,  or  to  create  the  motiva- 
tion to  point  the  FCC  in  the  right  direction? 
Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  you  are  quite  right. 
And  I  think  that  there  are  seven  commis- 
sioners who  are  genuinely,  earnestly  endeav- 
oring to  do  Just  that.  And  I  think  that  as 
they  were  all  selected  by   individual  presi- 
dents for  good  re.^son,  they  are  Individuals 
and  have   their   own   views  as   to  what  the 
commission  ought  to  do.  and  it's  quite  nat- 
ural and  logical  that  there  would  be  seven 
wholly  different  views  as  to  what  best  to  do 
with  the  ConunisElon.  I  think  the  principal 
problem,  as  I  wor.ld  characterize  it,  Is  that 
the   sociologists  describe   as  "conception   of 
self."  What  do  those  who  work  for  a  regula- 
tory agencv  think  they  are  supposed  to  be 
doing?  One  might  very  well  say.  "goodness, 
the  problem  in  our  cities  is  not  the  problem 
of  controlling  automobile  traffic  at  the  In- 
tersection. The  problem  is  one  of  designing 
better  systems  of  transporfUlon,  mass  urban 
transit.  And  you.  policeman  on  the  corner, 
why  are  vou  Just  standing  there,  blowing  your 
whistle  and  directing  traffic?  You  ought  to 
be  designing  rapid  transit  systems  for  your 
city."  And  he  can  quite  properly  turn  to  you 
and  sav,  "That  is  not  my  Job.  It  is  my  func- 
tion to" regulate  traffic."  And  I  think  there  are 
those   within   most   regulatory   commissions 
who  look  upon  their  jobs  very  much  in  that 
way.  Their  Job   is  to  regulate  traffic.  Their 
Job  is  to  take  the  paper  that  comes  Into  the 
"in"   basket   every   morning,   and   do   some- 
thing with  it.  and  put  It  in  the  "out"  basket. 
Question:  It's  really  though  an  arm  of  the 
Congress  Doesn't  Congress  have  some  role  in 
this  formulating  and  planning  and  design- 
ing. Commissioner? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  the  distinction  be- 
tween those  agencies  which  are  part  of  the 
executive  and  those  which  are  an  arm  of  Con- 
gress can  really  be  overdone  In  terms  of  the 
practical  day-to-day  functioning  of  the 
agency,  but  clearly  Congress  has  a  role  with 
regard  to  communications  policy  as  It  does 
with  regard  to  every  other  area  of  national 
policy,  and  It  happens  to  be  one  In  which 
congressmen  are  especially  Interested  In 
since  congressmen  stand  for  election,  and 
forty  per  cent  of  campaign  expenses  rep- 
resent broadcasting  expenses. 

Question:  Commissioner,  one  of  the  rea- 
sons that  Is  often  given  for  this  lack  of  direc- 
tion, lack  of  action  In  the  FCC  Is  that  It 
doesn't  have  enough  money.  How  much  rela- 
tion do  you  think  there  Is  between  the  big 
political  power  of  the  broadcast  industry  and 
the  small  amount  of  money  that  Congress 
allots  for  the  FCC? 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Well.  I  think,  of  course,  there 
Is  a  relationship,  Irene,  and  yet  I  wouldn't 
want  to  say  that  the  only  solution  to  the 
problems  of  the  FCC  is  more  money.  I  think 
It's  too  pat,  it's  too  simple.  It's  not  responsive. 
The  more  major  question  Is  what  would  you 
do  with  the  money  If  you  had  It?  How  wisely 
are  you  spending  the  money  you  have  now? 
But  I  think  anyone  viewing  the  FCC's  budget 
would  conclude  that  It  clearly  could  use.  and 
use  wisely,  somewhat  more  than  It  now  has. 
Question:  Comnalssloner.  some  people  say 
that  the  PCC  Is  obsolete.  Do  you  think  that  a 
Department  of  Communications  on  the 
Cabinet  level  should  be  formed?  Is  It  neces- 
sary for  that?  Can  the  Commission  handle, 
as  It  has  been  handling— I  don't  think  very 


well  as  you  have  said  In  many  of  the  speeches. 
Do  you  think  that  a  Department  of  Com- 
munications should  be  formed? 

Mr  Johnson.  Well.  I  would  say  only  this: 
that  none  less  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  recognized  the  relevance 
of  the  question  you  Just  asked.  And  In  a  really 
unprecedented  message  of  August  14th  sent 
to  Congress  a  communications  message  call- 
ing for  a  complete  re-evaluation  and  devel- 
opment of  a  national  communications  policy, 
establishing  a  Task  Force,  and  directing  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  the  responsibility 
for  answering  the  very  question  you  posed. 
Namelv,  "What  is  the  most  appropriate  or- 
ganization within  government— regulatory 
commissions,  executive  branch  agencies,  stafl 
within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President— 
to  deal  with  these  extraordinary  significant 
and  sophisticated  questions?"  And  one  of  the 
alternatives,  presumably,  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  will  be  examining  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  a  Department  of  Communications,  or 
giving  an  executive  cabinet  post  that  now 
exists  the  responsibility  for  communications 
along  with  its  other  responsibilities.  How 
that  comes  out  remains  to  be  seen. 

Question:  To  change  the  subject  a  Uttle 
bit  why  are  vou  so  strongly  against  the 
merging  of  the"  ABC  and  ITT  and  would  this 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  merging  of 
NBC  and  RCA? 

M--  Johnson.  Because  that  case  Is  now 
pending  before  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals.  I  think  it  would  probably  be  wiser 
for  me  to  rest  with  those  opinions  with 
which  I  was  associated:  a  dissent  in  Decem-  ' 
ber  of  1966  to  the  Commission's  first  action, 
and  as  one  of  three  commissioners  dissenting 
to  the  FCC's  action  on  its  second  hearing. 
Question:  Mr.  Johnson,  what  do  you  see 
as  the  purpose  behind  the  FCC's  "fairness 
doctrine?"  ^     ^ 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  can  be  summarized  as 
well  as  any  in  the  word  "fairness."  I  think 
we  recognize,  all  of  us  here,  th.it  broadcast- 
ing is  probablv  the  most  powerful  social  force 
in  our  society  tod.ay.  This  is  where  we  get 
our  information,  opinions.  Ideas,  values,  and 
so  forth.  There  are  a  limited  number  of  sta- 
tions, a  verv  limited  number  of  networks. 
The  monopohstlc  power  or  capacity  to  con- 
trol thought  Is  Immense  as  a  result  of  this, 
and  With  any  such  responsibility,  or  with 
anv  such  nower  comes  a  responsibility,  to 
see  to  it  that  all  sides  of  views  are  fairly 
presented.  This  Is  again  not  t-o  say  that  a 
given  view  must  be  presented.  It  Is  only  to 
say  that  views  must  be  presented  fairly.  If 
you  hear  one  side  you  must  present  the 
other.  It's  about  as  fundamental  a  principle 
as  we  know  in  human  life,  and  this  is  its 
embodiment  and  application  In  the  field  of 
broadcasting. 

Question:  Commissioner,  wouldn  t  you  say. 
though  that  the  "fairness  doctrine"  is  m 
violation  of  the  First  Amendment  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  because  it  seems  to  violate 
"freedom  of  the  press?" 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  no,  I  would  not  say 
the  "fairness  doctrine"  violates  the  First 
Amendment,  but  I  would  be  ctirlous  to  know 
why  you  think  It  has  anything  to  do  with 
"freedom  of  the  press." 

Question:  Well,  you  are  stopping  them 
from  doing  exactly  what  they  want  to  do. 
That  seems  to  take  away  their  power  to  print 
what  they  want  or  to  say  what  they  want 

over  TV.  _-^     ^       .. 

Mr.  Johnson.  No.  not  at  all.  The  broad- 
caster Is  free  to  broadcast  whatever  message 
he  wishes.  And  the  only  responslbUlty  he 
bears  Is  that  having  done  so  he  mtist  then 
offer  to  others— who  have  not  been  given  by 
their  government  the  right  to  a  monopoly  in 
the  community  for  the  expression  of  views  by 
radio  and  television- he  mvist  give  to  others 
the  opportunity  to  have  their  voices  be  heard 

SLfl   well. 

Question:  It  seems  that  t)ecause  of  the 
handicaps  that  the  "fairness  doctrine"  puta 
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on  a  station,  like  extra  paper  work  or  having 
to  donate  free  time  that  they  don't  have, 
that's  not  being  paid  for,  out  or  fear  of  the 
FCC,  It  seems  like  the  tenancy,  the  results  of 
the  "fairness  doctrine."  would  be  for  all  sta- 
tions to  more  or  less  shy  away  from  anything 
controversial,  to  refuse  to  carry  programs 
which  may  have  a  controversial  or  personal 
attack,  and  In  this  way  the  end  result,  the 
logical  projection,  seems  to  be  a  watered- 
down,  wlshy-waahy  type  of  programming 
that  you  never  really  get  into  the  contro- 
versial Issues  on. 

Mr.  Johnson.  This  Is  an  argument.  All  I 
can  cite  Is  evidence  to  the  contrary  that  op- 
erating imder  the  "fairness  doctrine"  there 
are    some    station    managements    and    pro- 
ducers who  chose  to  do  very  controversial 
and  stlmxilatlng  programming  and  seem  to 
find  the  "fairness  doctrine"  no  Inhibition. 
Question:  Some  In  fact  do  editorials  and 
Invite  criticism,  don't  they? 
Mr.  Johnson.  Right,  right. 
Question:   Commissioner,  what  about  the 
FCC's  policy  of   the   copyright  bill  for   the 
CATV?  Should  the  FCC  apply  that  to  the 
CATV.  the  House  proposed  bill? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  this  again  Is  very  In- 
volved and  difficult  to  give  a  quick  answer 
to.  Cable  television — Just  by  way  of  back- 
ground— Is  a  means  of  bringing  program- 
ming Into  the  home  over  a  cable  rather  than 
over  the  air.  It  Is  a  technology.  It  is  also  an 
industry.  There  are  companies  that  provide 
cable  television  service  that  are  not  In  the 
broadcasting  business.  The  cable  operator 
gets  his  program  off  the  air  from  the  licenced 
broadcasters  without  paying  for  It.  He  then 
transmits  It  to  viewers.  This  would  amount 
to  theft  but  for  the  fact  that  he  who  is 
stolen  from  Is  delighted  to  have  the  adver- 
tising and  programming  spread  over  a  wider 
area.  So  In  that  sense  he  has  not  really  been 
hurt.  The  FCC  presently  regulates  by  pro- 
hibiting the  Importation  of  signals  into  the 
top  100  markets.  The  alternative  you  are 
posing  Is  legislation  that  has  been  suggested 
that  the  CATV  operator  simply  pay  for  his 
progranamlng,  pay  the  copyright  owner,  and 
then  be  free  to  use  it  as  he  wishes.  But  the 
matter  is  now  before  Congress  rather  than 
the  FCC,  the  copyright  Issue. 

Question:  That  brings  up  the  Idea  of  pay 
television.  Is  that  going  to  be  an  opponent 
of  public  television  or  is  It  going  to  be  some- 
thing else?  I  don't  know 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  so  far  Its  very  defi- 
nitely been  something  else.  Indeed  It's  been 
almost  nothing  else.  There  has  not  been  any- 
thing like  a  national  network  of  pay  tele- 
vision. 

Question:  Commissioner,  can  I  change  the 
subject  Just  a  little  bit. 
Mr.  Johnson.  You  have. 
Question:  To  the  Impact  of  television  on 
the  national  scene.  What  weight  do  you  put 
on  the  argument  that  TV  sometimes  makes 
news  rather  than  reports  It:  to  tie  It  In 
with  the  claim  that  television  may  have 
helped  to  spread  the  recent  riots  like  in 
Detroit? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  as  I  mentioned  earlier. 
I  think  there  Is  no  question  about  the 
fact  that  It's  Impossible  to  talk  about  any- 
thing going  on  In  our  society  today  without 
talking  about  it  In  terms  of  Its  relationship 
to  television.  Television  is  that  big.  It's  that 
powerful.  Clearly,  mass  behavior,  like  a  riot, 
must  be  thought  about  In  t«rms  of  Its  inter- 
relationship with  television.  What  that  re- 
lationship was.  whether,  in  fact,  those  who 
operate  the  station  have  done  anything 
wrong.  Is  another  question  and  Chairman 
Magnuson  recently  expressed  the  view,  as  a 
result  of  the  committee's  study,  that  he  felt 
the  broadcasters  had  an  obligation  to  cover 
the  news,  and  defending  freedom  of  speech 
at  time  of  attack  Is  more  difficult  than  In 
pleasant  times,  but  that  It  was  equally  Im- 
portant. 

Question:   What  Impact  does  that  create 


In  other  cities  that  see  that.  Commissioner? 
Does  this  create  new  ideas  to  people.  Tou 
can't  prevent  that,  caJi  you? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No.  you  can't.  This  Is  the 
argument,  this  is  the  responsibility,  this  Is 
the  problem,  and  this  Is  the  subject  that 
has  been  and  will  continue  to  receive  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  study,  I'm  sure. 

Question:  Chairman,  Commissioner,  what 
do  you  think  of  regulations  of  TV  commer- 
cials about  alcohol,  tobacco  commercials, 
and  things  like  this  between  the  prime  time 
and  when  children  are  watching  TV,  say  be- 
tween 3:00  P.M.  and  10:00  P.M..  as  it  has 
been  proposed  in  Congress? 

Mr.  Johnson.  At  the  present  time,  Sandy, 
we  have  a  "fairness  doctrine"  ruling  from 
the  FCC  that  provides  that  a  cigarette  ad- 
vertisement Is  dealing  with  "a  controversial 
issue  of  public  Importance,"  within  the  lan- 
guage of  the  FCC  regulation,  and  therefore 
the  broadcaster  must  provide  an  equal  op- 
portunity for  the  expression  of  contrary 
views,  namely  those  of  the  Surgeon  General 
and  the  American  Cancer  Society,  and  so 
forth.  The  Industry— If  I  may  amply  finish 
this  question — does  engage  In  self  policing 
in  this  regard  and  at  the  present  time  it  Is 
as  a  result  of  the  Industry's  own  standards. 
Imposed  upon  Itself,  that  hard  liquor  for 
example  Is  not  advertised  on  radio  and 
television,  but  at  the  present  time  the  In- 
dustry has  not  seen  fit  to  apply  this  to  ciga- 
rettes. The  FCC  does  have  the  "fairness  doc- 
trine" decision  In  effect  and  Congress  has, 
as  you  say,  been  talking  about  the  prospect 
of  banning  tobacco,  cigarette,  advertise- 
ments. 

Mr.  Granik.  They're  all  bubbling  up  there. 
Commissioner. 

Question:  What  about  the  Cancer  Society. 
They  haven't  taken  the  free  time  that's  been 
offered  them.  Why?  They  have  all  the  free 
time,  the  cigarette  commercials  .ore  going  on. 
Why  haven't  the  Cancer  Society  come  In — 
the  stations  have  given  them  the  free  time, 
why  haven't  they  taken  it?  Why? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  youYe  more  Informed 
about  this  than  I  am. 

Question:  Sir.  concerning  another  section 
of  the  "fairness  doctrine"  dealing  with  per- 
sonal attack.  Who  has  the  standard  universal 
definition  of  what  personal  attack  is  and  who 
decides?  If  the  person  attacked  can  decide, 
couldn't  he  Just  sit  back  and  wait  until  his 
name  Is  mentioned  and  then  say.  "I  was 
attacked,"  and  then  ask  for  his  free  time  on 
radio? 

Mr.  Johnson.  As  a  practical  matter  vir- 
tually all  of  the  kinds  of  regulations  we  have 
been  talking  about  Is  carried  on  by  the  broad- 
caster, it  Is  a  measure  of  self-regulation: 
the  concept  of  "equal  opportunity"  during 
political  campaign  time,  the  concept  of  fair- 
ness; the  administration  of  the  personal 
attack  rule.  Is  Ln  large  measure  left  In  the 
hands  of  the  broadcasters.  In  the  event  of 
dispute  it  Is  taken  to  the  FCC  and  all  I  can 
say  Is  that  It  Is  resolved  there  the  way  the 
courts  for  hundreds  of  years  have  been  re- 
solving cases  under  the  common  law  on  a 
case  by  case  basis  doing  the  best  they  can. 
Question:  Well  certain  shows  have  been 
discontinued  by  stations  on  the  basis  that 
the  station  Is  afraid  to  tangle  with  its  "fair- 
ness doctrine."  Isn't  that  true? 

Mr.  Johnson.  This  would  be  an  option 
open  to  the  station,  obviously.  If  what  they're 
presenting  Is  covered  by  the  Communications 
Act  and  the  FCC  regulations,  and  would  re- 
sult In  the  station  Incurring  a  responsibility 
of  putting  on  the  other  point  of  view,  one 
option  available  to  them  Is  to  simply  cancel 
the  program. 

Question:  Mr.  Johnson,  In  the  case  of  Shir- 
ley Temple  Black,  what  If — and  this  is  pretty 
hypothetical — but  if  she  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress, then  what  kind  of  ruling  would  the 
FCC  put  on  her  old  movies,  when  she  was 
five  years  old? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  this  Is  not  as  hypo- 
thetical as  It  may  sovmd,  and  It  came  up 
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m  the  case  of  the  present  Governor  of  Call- 
fornia,  who  I  understand  was  serving  as  a 
host  on  a  television  show  that  was  running 
movies,  and  he  simply  made  the  decision 
during  the  course  of  the  campaign  to  have 
someone  fill  in  for  him.  Because  this  would 
be  a  showing  of  the  candidate.  But  it  is  a 
peculiar  wrinkle  that  comes  about  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  movie  stars  In  politics. 

Question:  Commissioner,  in  connection 
with  political  campaigning,  there's  a  lot  of 
talk  about  image  In  politics.  Do  you  think 
television  has  played  a  part  in  making  a 
man's  physical  image  In  a  political  campaign 
over  Important,  of  overemphasizing  it? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Oh,  gee,  that's  very  hard  to 
say.  It's  a  very  visual  medium,  obviously.  U 
people  have  always  given  some  attention  to 
physical  appearance,  presumably,  in  politics. 
In  personal  appearances.  In  newspaper  photo- 
graphs, campaign  posters,  and  so  forth,  tele- 
vision to  the  extent  that  It  Is  a  force,  has 
certainly  exasperated  It. 

Question:  Wasn't  that  Important  In  Call- 
fornia.  the  very  election  there  to  which  you 
referred.  Commissioner? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  again  I  would  say  you 
know  more  than  I  do. 

Question:  Commissioner,  to  change  the 
subject  a  little  bit.  and  to  project  a  little  bit 
Into  the  future,  what  do  you  think  TV  will 
be  like  ten  years  from  now  or  say  twenty 
years  from  now?  Or  hope  It  will  be? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  that's  a  stimulating 
question .  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  will  be  passed  this  year  and 
that  twenty  years  from  now  that  corporation 
will  be  providing  strong  and  effective  pro- 
gramming. I  anticipate  in  terms  of  techno- 
logical development  a  tremendous  increase 
m  the  variety  and  diversity  of  programming 
available  for  a  number  of  Interrelated  tech- 
nological reasons:  increase  in  UHF.  the  possi- 
billties  from  satellites  communication,  the 
ease  of  entry  Into  the  networking  business. 
cable  television  and  the  now  increasingly 
cheaper  video  camera,  the  capacity  to  record 
television  programs  on  a  record  and  play 
them  at  home  at  your  own  convenience,  like 
the  LP  record,  the  home  video  tape  recorder 
and  play-b,ack  machine. 

Question:  What  about  the  domestic  com- 
munications satellites?  How  are  they  going 
to  set  them  up?  And  who  Is  going  to  be  able 
to  send  them  up?  Are  they  going  to  do  it  by 
contracts?  Or  how  are  they  going  to  set  it 
up.  set  up  the  safety  procedures  and  things 
like  that? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Again,  this  Is  a  question  that 
Is  now  before  us.  The  FCC  has  a  domestic 
satellite    proceeding.    Comsat    has    prepared 
that  It  be  chosen  to  operate  a  plot  project. 
The  Ford  Foundation  has  proposed  as  you 
know,  probably,  that  we  use  domestic  satel- 
lites as  a  source  of  revenue  for  educational 
broadcasting,  and  to  provide  free  Intercon- 
nection of  the  public  broadcasting  stations. 
This  was  a  part  of  the  President's  message 
on   Communications   and   Is   clearly   one  of 
the  hottest  series  of  Issues  open  at  this  time. 
Question:    Commissioner.  If  the   satellites 
were  put  up  by  private  companies  wouldn't 
regulation    by   the   FCC    constitute    an   In- 
fringement of  private  business  by  the  gov- 
ernment?  If  they  put  up  the  funds  to  put 
the  satellites  in   orbit,   wouldn't  regulation 
by  the  FCC  as  to  what  should  go  through 
them,  like  educational  television,  constitute 
an  Infringement  as  to  what  they  are  able 
to   broadcast   by   the   government,   and   the     j, 
government   Is  setting  up   standards   as  to     H 
what  may  go  through  these  satellites. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  I  would  need  to  give 
you  a  number  of  answers.  In  the  first  place, 
there  Ifi  a  substantial  public  Investment  In 
the  technology  that  made  commtinlcatlon 
satellites  possible,  bHllons  of  dollars  In  the 
space  program.  So  to  refer  to  this  as  private 
Investment  Is,  I  think,  to  overlook  the  most 
significant  thing  about  the  space  program. 
It  was  not  possible  through  private  invest- 


.nt  It  was  only  possible  because  of  public 
SSmert.  And  the  question  now  is  what 
md  of  return,  if  any.  are  the  people  going 
^  eet  from  this  Investment,  and  that  was 
what  led  Friendly  and  Bundy  to  their  '  peo- 
niBS  dividend"  concept. 

'^  QuesUon:  Well,  isn't  the  concept  really  a 
marriage  between  the  private  sector  and  gov- 
^menf  The  selection  of  board  members 
^d  so  on  and  open  to  the  public  to  purchase 
stock  and  so  forth? 

Mr' JOHNSON.  It  is  very  much  a  blend,  yes. 
nf  the  present  common  carriers  Into  a  nevf 
^tltv  with  some  public  Involvement  and 
private  Investment  In  stock.  Tou  are  quite 

^^Qi^estion:  Commissioner,  you  have  criti- 
cized the  FCC  for  not  having  some  kind  of 
central  office  or  central  agency  to  sort  of  take 
care  of  gathering  in  all  these  new  scientific 
developments,  and  that  the  FCC  re  les 
heavilv  on  Industry  research.  Do  you  thlnK 
this  might  pose  the  problem  that  the  FCC 
could  become  an  arm  of  the  industry  It  Is 
trying  to  regulate? 
Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Question:  Sir,  what  would  be  your  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  which  could  result  from 
announcing  election  results  before  the  polls 
are  closed  on  the  West  Coast  during  a  presi- 
dential election? 

Mr  Johnson.  Well,  this  again  is  a  public 
Issue  As  vou  know,  the  Congress  has  taken 
a  great  Interest  In  It.  It  cuts  both  ways.  One 
could  become  more  stimulated  to  go  out,  or 
less  depending  on  his  watching  of  television^ 
Question:  I  remember  reading  you  said 
you  were  verv  Interested  in  getting  a  center 
for  research  In  the  communications  area,  a 
place  for  storage  of  video  tapes,  and  things 
like  that.  Has  anything  been  done  about 
such  a  research  center?  Are  other  people  in- 
terested m  this?  Is  the  government  Inter- 
ested in  this? 

Mr  Johnson.  Yes,  very  much.  I  have  been 
ven-  heartened  at  the  Interest  in  the  concept 
of  a  broadcasting  library— for  audio  tapes 
and  video  tape&— the  product  of  television 
which  is  one  of  the  richest  parts  of  our  cul- 
ture todav,  that  is  daily  being  thrown  away 
and  wasted.  I  think  that's  a  great  tragedy 
and  I  think  more  and  more  people  are  be- 
coming concerned  about  that.  So  far  as  re- 
search programs  are  concerned,  both  the 
budgets  of  the  FCC  and  the  Director  of  Tele- 
communications management  were  Increased 
this  past  year  for  that  purpose  and  I  am 

quite  hopeful.  .    ,  T^» 

Question:  Doesn't  the  Department  of  De- 
fense have  a  Ubrarv  of  sorts  of  Its  own  per- 
taining to  matters  which  it's  Interested  in, 
that  It  has  collected  all  the  communications 
from  all  the  different  media  about  things 
that  interest  It  and  couldn't  you  guys  per- 
haps get  access  to  that  library  to  use  It? 

Mr  Johnson,  To  my  knowledge  the  De- 
fense Department  does  not  have  a  collection 
of  radio  and  television  products  of  the  kind 
I've  described. 

Mr.  GRANIK.  I  am  sorry  to  Interrupt.  I  know 
there  are  manv  more  questions.  There  Just 
Isn't  time.  Thank  vou  Commissioner  John- 
son for  belne  our  guest  on  "Youth  Wants 
To  Know."  Our  thanks  to  you.  panel,  for 
vour  most  interesting  questions,  and  to  you, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  for  being  with  us. 
Please  Join  us  again  next  week  on  'Youth 
Wants  To  Know,"  where,  through  the  eyes 
of  vouth,  we  explore,  we  discover,  we 
measure  the  Important  people.  Ideas  and 
events  of  our  time.  And  now  this  is  Theodore 
Granik  bidding  you  goodbye. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not. 
morning  business  is  concluded. 


SCX:iAL  SECURITY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk,  a 
bill  iH.R.  12080^  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  an  increase  In 
benefits  under  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  system,  to  pro- 
vide benefits  for  additional  categories  of 
individuals,  to  improve  the  public  assist- 
ance prosram  and  programs  relating  to 
the  welfare  and  health  of  children,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. ,TT*T, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent,  not- 
withstanding the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
LiAMsl  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 

minutes.  ,tt-4.v. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


JOURNALISM  SOCIETY  CRITICIZES 
ADMINISTRATION  FOR  DISTORT- 
ING FACTS 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  November  13.  1967,  there  ap- 
peared an  article  entitled  "White  House 
Distorts  Facts.  Newsmen  Say." 

This  article  refers  to  a  report  compiled 
bv  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  18,000- 
member  professional  journalism  society, 
wherein  the  Johnson  administration  is 
criticized  for  "deliberately  misleading 
the  public,  press,  and  the  Congress 
through  half-truths  and  through  clever 
use  of  statistics  that  distort." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  is  no  further  morning  busi- 
ness. I  ask  that  morning  business  be  con- 
cluded. 
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WRITE  HOTJSE  distorts  FaCTS.   NEWSMEN   SaT 

CHiCAGO.-Slgma  Delta  Chi.  the  18,000- 
member  professional  journalism  society,  has 
criticized  the  Johnson  administration  for 
"deliberately  misleading  the  public,  press  and 
the  congress  through  flat  lies,  through  hflJi- 
truths  and  through  clever  use  of  statistics 
that  distort." 

The  attack  came  In  a  report  yesterday  by 
the  Society's  national  Freedom  of  I^^fo""*- 
tlon  Committee  which  accused  some  of  the 


highest  officials  in  the  administration  of 
•inaccurate  and  misleading  statements  that 
contradicted  most  of  the  fine  words  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  spoken  on  freedom  of  in- 

^°X"rTport  leveled  some  of  its  sharpest 
thrusts  at  the  State  Department.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  AdminlstraUon,  and  the  Presidents 
news  conferences. 

The  report,  released  In  advance  of  the  so- 
ciety's convention  Wednesday  In  Minneap- 
olis said  a  continuing  major  problem  is  the 
President's  refusal  to  conduct  regular  press 
conferences  with  "reasonable  advance  no- 
tice." 

SNOW  JOB  ALLEGED 

"His  stvle  of  press  conferences  makes  It 
impossible  for  any  but  the  White  House  regu- 
larri reporters!  to  be  present,  and  It  makes  It 
unlikelv  that  he  will  face  any  pattern  of 
consistent  hard  questioning  en  ^^'/^^J^^^^^^ 
He  has  it  well  organized  for  'a  VFhlte  House 
snow  job.'  even  though  It  is  doubtful  If  he 
is  as  successful  In  accomplishing  his  purpose 
as  he  was  a  year  or  more  ago." 

The  report  accused  the  State  Department 
of  "misusing  a  claim  of  national  security  for 
Durposes  of  hiding  or  obscuring  the  record. 

The  committee,  which  Included  Washing- 
ton correspondents,  questioned  the  State 
Department  decision  in  conducting  a  "secret 
hearlnc"  m  the  case  of  Otto  F.  Otepka.  for- 
mer chief  securltv  evaluator.  He  was  accused 
of  improperly  leaking  information  to  con- 
eresslonal  committees 

"  The  report  said:  "The  Defense  Department 
continues  to  be  the  Washington  reporters 
biggest  single  challenge."  But  the  report 
praised  the  department  for  abolishing  a  1962 
rule  requiring  Pentagon  officlaU  to  report 
all  contacts  with  the  press. 

INACCfRACIES    CHARGED 

The  Pentagon  continues,  the  report  said, 
to  "pour  out  Inaccurate  Information  on 
evervthlng  from  the  controversial  TFX  plane 
matter  to  the  question  whether  there  was 
Joint  chiefs  disagreement  over  the  conduct 
of  the  Vietnam  war."  _ 

NASA  was  described  in  the  report  as  n- 
famous  for  holding  back  a  report  which 
warned  of  shoddv  work  by  private  contrac- 
tors building  the  Apollo  space  capsule,  the 
one  that  killed  three  astronauts  in  a  launch- 
ing pad  fire."  It  has  changed  little  under 
pressure  from  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  the  report  said.  ,„»,„ 

The  committee  warned  of  "dangers  Inher- 
ent in  the  American  Bar  Association's  efforts 
to  restrict  information  on  arrests,  trials,  and 
the  whole  criminal  law  enforcement   area. 

The  report  said  the  ABA's  Fair  Trial  and 
Free  Press  Committee  wants  to  forbid  law- 
vers  from  releasing  Information  on  pending 
criminal  cases,  including  prior  records,  exist- 
ence of  a  confession  and  identity  of  witnesses. 

OPEN    BID    SEEN 

The  SDC  committee  said  this  is  "an  open 
ln%itation  for  arbitrary  actions  by  courts  that 
are  corrupt  or  blind  to  the  necessity  of  avoid- 
ing undue  restraints   on   information.  .  .  . 

The  Sigma  Delta  Chi  committee  was 
headed  bv  Clark  Mollenhoff.  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  The  Des  Moines  Re^ster  and 
Tribune    and    The    Minneapolis    Star    and 

Vice  chah-men  are  Murray  Seeger  o*  News- 
week magazine.  Washington;  L.  L-  S  ss  oi 
ThTsan  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening  Tribune 
William  J.  small  of  CBS,  Washington,  and 
Alvln  E   Austin.  University  of  North  Dakota. 


GOVERNMENT     GRANT     FD^^ES 
RESEARCH  PROJECT  ON  "THE  ACT 
OF  CHEWING" 
Mr     WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 

President,  in  the  October  23,  1967.  Issue 
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of  Sports  Illustrated  there  appeared  an 
article  calling  attention  to  a  recent  Gov- 
ernment grant  of  $142,798  to  finance  a 
research  project  on  "the  act  of  chewing." 
I  suppose  their  next  project  will  be  to 
teach  them  how  to  spit. 

At  a  time  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  operating  with  a  deficit  of  ap- 
proximately $2  billion  per  month,  I  most 
respectfully  suggest  that  since  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare apparently  has  so  much  money  to 
toss  around,  a  more  worthy  project  would 
be  to  initiate  a  study  on  the  reactions 
of  the  American  taxpayers  when  they 
get  their  annual  bills  to  finance  these 
screwball  ideas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  on  this  research  project  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Chewing  on  a  Big  Wad 
For  three  years  demists  at  Case-Western 
Reserve,  a  college  in  Cleveland,  have  been 
doing  research  for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  on  the  "act 
of  chewing."  The  studies  have  been  limited 
mostly  to  methods  of  correct  chewing,  but 
the  researchers  say  they  believe  that  chew- 
ing greatly  aids  athletes  by  reducing  muscu- 
lar tension  and  giving  them  a  sense  of  well- 
being.  Dr.  Theodore  Messerman,  who  heads 
the  project,  would  like  to  test  his  theory 
that  blg-leaguo  chewing— that  done  by,  say, 
the  Twins"  Ted  Uhlaender  or  the  Yankees' 
Steve  Hamilton — Is  a  "neurotic  activity" 
But  by  the  time  the  research  has  advanced 
that  far  the  doctor's  wad  may  be  expended. 
The  government  allocated  only  $142,798  for 
the  project.  So  far,  $71,000  has  been  chewed 
up. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  KUCHEL 
BEFORE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 
COUNTY  SUPERVISORS  ASSOCIA- 
TION, FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  18.  1967,  in  Fresno,  Calif.,  I  was 
honored  to  speak  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  County  Supervisors  As- 
sociation of  California. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  par- 
tial text  of  my  comments  may  be  printed 
Ln  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Paradox  or  Modern  Technology 

As  we  meet  here  today,  two-thirds  of  the 
twentieth  century  has  elapsed.  The  first 
sixty-seven  years  have  brought  great  changes 
In  man's  way  of  life — changes  which  were 
barely  perceptible  on  the  horizon  In  1900. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  H.  G. 
Wells  put  his  fertile  Imagination  to  work  to 
guess  what  life  would  be  like  by  the  year 
2000.  He  was  successful  In  predicting  the 
coming  urban  sprawl,  the  blight  of  central 
cltlee  and  the  growth  of  our  freeway  systems, 
but  he  also  foresaw  efHclent  urban  rapid 
transit  systems  which,  regrettably,  few  of  our 
communities  have  achieved.  Of  air  transpor- 
tation he  said: 

"I  do  not  think  It  at  all  probable  that  aero- 
nautics win  ever  come  Into  play  aa  a  serious 
modification  of  transport  and  communica- 
tion .  .  .  Man  Is  not,  for  example,  an  alba- 
tross, but  a  land  biped,  with  a  considerable 
disposition  toward  being  made  sick  and  giddy 
by  unusual  motions,  and  however  he  soars 
he  must  come  to  earth  to  live." 


WellB  viewed  the  world  of  the  year  2000 
without  the  knowledge  which  we  have  ac- 
cumulated during  the  first  two-thirds  of  the 
century.  Today  our  vision  of  the  future  Is 
obscured  by  two  conflicting  images  of  what 
lies  in  store  for  the  human  race.  The  mush- 
room-shaped cloud  reminds  us  that  man  has 
developed  the  capacity  to  destroy  mankind. 
The  earth  satellite,  circling  the  globe,  is  a 
symbol  of  man's  ability  to  solve  the  most 
difficult  technical  problems  for  the  benefit  of 
the  human  race. 

In  a  simple  world,  we  could  pigeon-hole 
each  new  Idea,  good  or  bad.  mushroom  cloud 
or  satellite.  But  the  world  of  1967  does  not 
admit  of  those  simple  Judgments.  The 
weapons  research  which  has  brought  us  to 
a  capability  of  complete  obliteration  bears 
the  seed  of  unlimited  peaceful  bounty.  It 
represents  part  of  the  paradox  of  this  age. 
And  America's  great  burst  of  industrial  and 
technological  creativity  carries  the  latent  po- 
tential to  make  our  environment  unifit  for 
human  habitation. 

The  whole  melange  of  environmental  prob- 
lems— air  pollution,  water  pollution,  radia- 
tion, contamination,  noise  pollution,  danger- 
ous insecticides  and  pesticides,  and  urban 
blight — is  with  us  as  a  stark  reality. 

The  gravity  of  these  threats  to  human  life 
is  amplified  by  the  rate  at  which  population 
Is  growing  In  the  world. 

In  Latin  America,  for  example,  a  million 
people  die  each  year  from  starvation  and 
malnutrition.  That  situation  can  only  get 
worse,  since  by  the  end  of  this  century  Latin 
America  will  have,  by  estimate,  one  billion 
people. 

There  Is  a  temptation  to  Ignore  any  danger 
in  crowding  as  long  as  we  can  produce 
enough  food  to  feed  our  people  and  enough 
goods  to  sustain  our  economy.  Yet.  overpop- 
ulation can  destroy  the  quality  of  human 
life. 

Some  scientists  have  studied  field  mouse 
population  explosion  to  learn  about  the 
strains  of  overpopulation  on  a  society.  The 
end  of  a  mouse  outbreak  Is  always  abrupt. 
At  the  peak,  food  begins  to  run  short  and 
crowding  leads  to  tension  and  fighting.  Ten- 
sion, food  shortage,  crowding,  disease,  fight- 
ing, cannibalism — all  these  appear  and  lead 
Into  the  descending  spiral,  a  rapid  decline 
that  ends  in  maiss  die-off. 

The  dangers  of  overpopulation  will  be  In- 
creased by  the  extreme  adaptability  of  the 
human  race.  Humans  can  become  adapted 
to  almost  anything — polluted  air,  treeless 
hills,  traffic  Jams,  water  shortages,  or  urban 
and  suburban  blight.  But  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, we  have  to  pay  later  for  the  adjust- 
ment we  make  to  undesirable  conditions. 

Even  feeding  the  skyrix^ketlng  population 
may  prove  Impossible.  The  spread  of  Amer- 
ican cities  eats  up  at  least  a  million  and  a 
half  acres  of  open  land  every  year. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  Califor- 
nia's population  consisted  of  scattered  Indian 
tribes  and  a  handful  of  new  settlers.  The 
Indians  have  long  since  disappeared,  and  our 
population  has  grown  to  20  million.  By  the 
end  of  this  century  we  will  need  space  for 
50  million  Californians.  Dr.  Maurice  L.  Peter- 
son, Dean  of  Agriculture  for  the  University 
of  California,  has  said: 

"Urbanization  of  prime  farmland  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  facing  us  in  agri- 
cult\ire.  The  population  Is  increasing  at  a  far 
more  rapid  rate  than  our  ability  to  produce 
food,  and  farmers  are  being  forced  up  into 
the  hills  where  It  costs  more  to  produce. 
California  produces  25  per  cent  of  the  na- 
tion's table  food.  43  per  cent  of  the  fresh 
vegetables,  42  per  cent  of  the  nut  and  fruit 
crops,  but  conservative  estimates  show  that 
half  of  California's  farm  cropland  will  go 
to  housing  and  industry  In  the  next  33 
years." 

What  are  the  lethal  by-products  of  modern 
technology  which  reveal  a  potential  twenty- 
first  century  apocalypse? 


The  clear,  fresh  air  which  was  America'! 
heritage  has  long  since  disappeared  from 
every  major  city  In  the  country.  The  most 
tragic  single  air  pollution  incident  occurred 
In  Denora,  Pennsylvania,  In  1948.  The  com- 
munity was  blanketed  for  several  days  by  a 
fog  that  gathered  the  chemical  wastes  of 
the  tiny  coal  mining  town.  Half  the  popula- 
tion of  the  town  fell  111,  and  17  persons  died 

The  highly  salubrious  climate  of  the  Los 
\ngeles  basin  has  always  contained  the 
meterological  building  blocks  for  severe  air 
pollution  problems.  By  the  mid-40's  increas- 
ing population,  industrialization  and  auto- 
mobiles brought  on  smarting  eyes,  coughing, 
and  <;ore  lungs,  Bv  1980  the  use  of  ga.sollne 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area  will  have  Increafied 
fourfold  since  smog  was  first  noticed  around 

is-^s.  ,  .     , 

More  than  a  decade  ago.  I  v,as  pnvi.eged 
to  be  the  author  of  the  first  legislation  to 
bring  the  resources  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  bear  on  air  pollution  research— the 
Air  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1955.  More  re- 
cently I  have  co-sponsored  the  Clean  Air 
A.ct  of  1963,  and  have  urged  a  more  active 
role  for  private  industry  in  fighting  the 
scourge  of  air  pollution. 

Callf-rnla,  recognizing  the  danger  of  air 
pollution,  mobilized  its  efforts  years  before 
other  states.  As  a  result,  our  state  coiurols 
are  the  most  advanced  in  the  nation.  The 
Senat3  recognizing  that  fact,  made  a  special 
exemption  in  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  196; 
which  it  recently  passed.  The  Senate  exemp- 
tion would  preserve  California  state  stand- 
ards for  the  control  of  motor  vehicle  emis- 
sion rather  than  allowing  the  weaker  federal 
standards  to  pre-empt  the  field.  Alth-agh 
the  exemption  recognizing  California  s  lead- 
er=hip  wa.';  stricken  bv  a  House  Committee,  I 
believe  we  will  be  successful  in  retaining  the 
exemption  in  the  bill  as  It  Is  finally  enncted 

In  recent  decades  man  has  begun  to  burn 
the  fossil  fuels,  coal,  petroleum  and  natur.t! 
gas  that  were  locked  in  sedimentary  rocks 
over  500  million  years,  releasing  vast  quan- 
tltie.s  of  carbon  dioxide  into  the  atmospnere 
The  best  approximations  are  that  by  the  year 
2000  there  will  be  25  per  cent  more  atmos- 
pheric carbon  dioxide  than  was  present  dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century.  Scientists  pre- 
dict that  the  concentration  of  carbon  dioxide 
will  heat  up  the  polar  areas  and  cause  the 
Antarctic  icecap  to  melt.  They  say  that  m 
one  thousand  years  sea  level  will  rise  400  feet 
scientists  are  concerned  that  the 
of  pollutants,  other  than  carbon 
filter  the  sun's  heat   rather 

, ^    a    natural    greenhouse,    will 

cause  thVpofar  icecaps  to  expand,  bringing 
on  a  second  Ice  age. 

As  the  hazards  increase,  the  nation  gropes 
for  effective  answers  or  solutions  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  air  pollution.  Nothing  short  of 
an  all-out  exploitation  of  federal,  state,  local 
and  private  resources  should  be  tolerated  b> 
the  people  whose  lives  and  surroundings  are 
at  stake. 

Recently,  nine  children  in  Washington 
County  Utah,  were  hospitalized  to  deter- 
mine the  cau?e  of  abnormal  nodules  in  their 
thvrold  glands.  The  tests  were  inconclusive 
but  as  a  grim  reminder  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live  the  doctors  found  that  fifteen  years 
earlier  each  of  these  children  had  been  ex- 
posed to  radioactive  Iodine  produced  on  the 
nearbv  Nevada  atomic  test  site. 

In  1953  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
predicted  that  fallout  would  be  evenly  dis- 
tributed over  the  globe  so  that  no  area  would 
receive  an  excessive  amount.  By  1958  we  had 
learned  that  fallout  levels  in  the  north  tem- 
perate zone  were  more  than  ten  times  higher 
than  at  the  equator  or  the  poles. 

As  our  nuclear  technology  expands.  fO 
mrst  our  understanding  of  side  effects  We 
may  pay  for  our  bad  guesses  for  countless 
generations. 

America  is  blessed  with  abundant  water 
supplies,  but  our  Industrial  and  urban  so- 


Other 
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eieU  has  been  built  on  the  false  asumpUon 
that  our  waters  are  bottomless  pools  into 
Jmich  waste  can  be  dumped,  much  as  we 
TuD  razor  blades  into  the  slot  at  the  back 
of  the  medicine  cabinet.  Well,  the  space  be- 
hind the  slot  16  filled,  as  far  as  our  nation's 
waters  are  concerned.  We  can  no  longer  afford 
the  luxury  of  using  our  waterways  as  a  com- 
mon waste  receptacle.  .  ^  ,  ^ 
some  thirty  years  ago  chemical  technology 
nroduced  synthetic  detergents  which  were 
much  more  efficient  washing  agents,  espe- 
cially in  hard  water,  than  soap.  A  multl-bll- 
Uon  dollar  detergent  industry  was  founded 
without  any  adequate  knowledge  of  the  side 
effects  of  these  detergents.  But  when  Amerl- 
cai^s  began  to  dump  three  billion  pounds  of 
detergent  into  our  water  each  year,  mounds 
of  foam  appeared  in  rivers  and  good  stiff 
heads  of  foam  formed  on  glasses  of  water. 

only  then  did  we  realize  that  the  new  de- 
tergents differed  from  soap  In  an  important 
asTCCt  Soap  Is  readily  broken  down  by  bac- 
teria but  detergents  are  not.  Fortunately, 
the  worst  is  past.  The  Industry  developed 
new  "biodegradable"  detergents  which  are 
b'oken  down  by  bacteria  in  modern  urban 
sewage  treatment  plants.  The  detergent  epi- 
sode Is  a  classic  example  of  the  failure  of 
scientists  to  predict  the  effect  of  a  seemingly 
beneficial  change  In  our  environment. 

Over  forty  years  ago,  the  City  of  Pomona 
saw  that  it  was  wasteful  and  wrong  to  use 
water  only  once,  pollute  it,  then  dispose  of 
It  Imitating  Mother  Nature,  the  city  built 
one  of  the  first  waste  water  reclamation  units 
in  the  United  States. 

The  local  governments  of  the  seml-aria 
southern  part  of  our  state  have  pioneered  In 
the  re-use  of  waste  water.  Many  California 
cities  and  counties  are  now  looking  to  re- 
claimed water  as  a  major  source  of  their 

future  supply.  ^       *   „♦ 

Since  World  War  11  and  the  advent  of 
DDT  we  have  seen  a  revolution  In  the  use  of 
insecticides.  But  wholly  unexpected  side  ef- 
fects can  often  create  problems  worse  than 
the  one  the  substance  was  developed  to  cure. 
In  one  Bolivian  town,  DT  sprayed  to  control 
malarial  mosquitoes  also  killed  most  of  the 
cats.  With  the  cats  gone,  the  town  was  in- 
vaded by  wild  mouse-like  animals  that  car- 
ried black  typhus.  Before  new  cats  were 
brought  to  restore  the  balance  of  nature, 
several  hundred  people  were  killed  by  the 
disease. 

Last  month,  a  news  buUetln  out  of  Tijuana 
told  of  thirty-four  children  dead  from  In- 
secticide in  their  bread.  Death  and  serious 
Illness  from  insecticide  poisoning  are  rare  In 
the  U.S.,  but  everyone  in  this  room  has  a 
measurable  quantity  of  these  substances  in 
his  body,  accumulated  mainly  from  con- 
taminated food  and  water.  It  Is  estimated 
that  twenty  tons  of  DDT  residue  Is  contained 
In  the  bodies  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
Noise  Itself  can  be  a  dangerous  type  of 
pollutant  to  our  environment.  Urban  noise, 
for  example,  damages  the  hearing  and  de- 
grades the  quality  of  life  In  our  cities.  Jet 
noises  are  among  the  worst,  and  as  we  move 
on  to  the  supersized  and  supersonic  jets  of 
the  future,  we  must  learn  what  the  mental 
and  physical  cost  will  be  for  persons  living 
near  airports  and  under  flight  patterns. 

In  downtown  Los  Angeles.  66  per  cent  of 
the  land  Is  taken  up  by  parking  lots  or 
streets.  We  are  developing  urban  complexes 
so  fast  that  one  can  travel  a  hundred  miles  or 
more  before  reaching  open  country.  The 
leapfrogging,  haphazard  pattern  of  develop- 
ment hastens  the  process  of  spread. 

The  value  of  parks,  lakes,  streams  and  open 
green  spaces  Is  not  wholly  aesthetic.  In  many 
areas  they  modify  the  climate,  purify  or 
humidify  the  air.  and  maintain  thermal  con- 
trol for  the  metropolitan  area.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  filling  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  would  raise  the  temperature  of  the  Bay 
Area  by  five  to  ten  degrees  and  blanket  It 
with  a  thick  layer  of  smog. 


In  1966  X  supported  a  program  to  make 
$235  million  in  open  space  grants  available. 
This  year  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  has 
acted  favorably  on  my  bills  for  a  Redwood 
NaUonal  Park  and  the  San  Rafael  Wilderness 
near  Santa  Barbara.  But  more  such  measures 
are  needed  to  create  a  viable  environment 
for  tomorrow's  Californians. 

Overpopulation,  water  and  resource  short- 
ages, and  an  environment  made  unfit  for 
human  life  by  man's  own  intriislons  on  na- 
ture might  discourage  us  from  moving  on  to 
the  twenty-first  century,  were  it  not  for 
the  other  image— the  image  of  technology  as 
the  good  provider. 

My  profession  is  legislating,  and  X  am 
happy  to  leave  the  technological  speculation 
to  the  experts.  In  a  recent  study.  Herman 
Kahn  and  Anthony  Werner  listed  one  hun- 
dred innovations  likely  in  the  next  thirty- 
three  years.  I  read  but  a  few: 

•Lasers  and  masers  for  sensing,  measur- 
ing, communicating.  cutUng.  heating,  weld- 
ing power  transmission,  illumination,  de- 
structive (defensive),  and  other  purposes. 

"Now  or  improved  super-performance  fab- 
rics (papers,  fibers,  and  plastics) . 

"More  reliable  and  longer-range  weather 
forecasting. 

"New  sources  of  power  for  ground  trans- 
portation (Storage-battery,  fuel-cell  propul- 
sion or  support  by  electromagnetic  fields,  Jet 
engine,  turbine K 

"Extensive  and  intensive  world-wide  use  of 
high-altitude  cameras  for  mapping,  prospect- 
ing, census,  land  use.  and  geological 
investigaUons. 

"Major  reduction  in  hereditary  and  con- 
genital defects. 

"New  or  improved  uses  of  the  oceans  (min- 
ing, extraction  of  minerals,  controlled  'farm- 
ing,' source  of  energy). 

"Three-dimensional  photography,  Ulustra- 
tions,  movies,  and  television. 

"Some  control  of  weather  or  climate. 
"Human  hibernation  for  relatively  exten- 
sive periods  (months  to  years). 

"Capability  to  choose  the  sex  of  unborn 
children.  ,      ,,, 

"General  and  substantial  increase  In  life 
expectancy,  postponement  of  aging,  and  lim- 
ited rejuvenation. 

"Permanent  manned  satellite  and  lunar 
installations— interplanetary  travel. 

"Permanent  inhabited  undersea  installa- 
tions and  perhaps  even  colonies. 

"Practical  large-scale  desaUnization." 
These  things  will  not  come  about  without 
the  expenditure  of  money  on  basic  research 
and  development,   and  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  moved  boldly  in  the  expenditure  of 
research   and   development   funds  over   the 
last  two  decades.  In  1940  the  federal  govern- 
ment spent  onlv  $74  mllUon  in  basic  research 
and  development.  By  1966  that  had  multi- 
plied two  hundred  times  over  to  an  expendi- 
ture in   excess  of  $15  billion.   Incidentally, 
over  one-third  of  the  total  federal  research 
and  development  dollar  is  spent  in  California. 
No  state  will  play  a  greater  role  in  shaping 
the  technological  future  of  this  nation  than 
the  state  we  are  honored  to  call  our  home. 
The  future  holds  dangers,  but  it  also  holds 
limitless  promise.  The  first  order  of  business 
is,  X  believe,  a  long,  hard  and  thorough  look 
at  the  federal  executive  effort  to  understand 
and  cope  with  man's  environment.  The  ad 
hoc  creation  of  federal  environmental  pro- 
grams   has   resulted    In    a   crazy    patchwork 
quilt,  full  of  duplication  and  full  of  holes. 
I  count  at  least  eighteen  federal  agencies 
having  responsibility   in   the   area   of  man's 
environment.  There  are  seven  agencies  deal- 
ing with  air  pollution  problems  alone: 

Environmental  Science  Services  Adminis- 
tration. Environmental  Health  Services  Cen- 
ters, the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Solid  Waste 
Office,  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Division,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and.  of  all  things, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

In   water   pollution,   the  Federal   agencies 


abound.  Thirteen  have  responsibility  in  the 
area ; 

Environmental  Science  Services  Adminis- 
tration, Environmental  Health  Sciences  Cen- 
ter the  Water  Pollution  Conuol  Administra- 
tion the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  Agricultural  Research  Service,  and 
TVA, 

An  executive  reorganization  to  bring  some 
semblance  of  rationality  and  order  to  these 
frentlc.  unguided  and  competitive  efforts 
should  be  given  top  priority.  Both  politlca 
parties  ought  to  make  a  pledge  that  it  will 
be  done. 

If  we  delay  too  long.  It  will  be  more  diffi- 
ciUt  to  achieve  earthbound  institutional  re- 
form than  to  place  a  man  on  the  moon.  We 
will  pay  dearlv  if  we  do  not  face  the  need 
for  fundamental  reorganization  of  the  fed- 
eral effort  in  environmental  control.  The 
price  we  pay  will  be  the  continued  degrada- 
tion  of   man's   surroundings. 

Simultaneously,  we  should  take  a  new 
look  at  the  structure  and  organization  of 
local  governments.  Local  government  In 
California  has  a  distinguished  history.  In 
areas  of  education,  health  and  labor  legis- 
lation, California  has  provided  a  model  for 
the  nation.  But,  in  most  of  our  metropolitan 
areas,  goverrmaent  is  frozen  In  outmoded 
patt.erns.  The  metropolis  is  one  housing 
market,  one  transportation  grid,  one  labor 
market.  It  is  covered  by  one  sky.  But  the 
core  city  represents  only  a  minority  of  the 
total  population  As  population  grovith  has 
spilled  over  into  the  suburbs,  environmen- 
tal problems  which  transcend  the  historical 
political  boundaries  have  become  unman- 
ageable. 

Efforts  to  bring  about  reform  lie  on  your 
shoulders.  It  is  a  difficult  task,  for  the  exist- 
ing local  governmental  structure  is  built  on 
many  sound  reasons  and  a  century  of  his- 
tory." Reform  will  not  come  overnight,  but 
It  must  be  pursued  in  all  areas  where  a  pop- 
ulation sprawl   has   outrun  the   boundaries 
of  the  original  core  city.  If  the  challenge  is 
not  met,  I  fear  that  the  federal  government 
will  step  into  the  void  and  force  federal  so- 
lutions to  many  essentially  local  problems. 
There  must  be  an  Increased  emphasis  in 
government  at  all  levels,  and  in  the  private 
sector,  on  domestic  utilization  of  technology 
developed  for  military  or  space  applications. 
Our  research  today  Is   primarily   devoted 
to  improving  our  defense  and  space  capabil- 
ity.  The   technological   Innovations   derived 
In    work    on    weapons    and    space    research 
might  remain  an  unlocked  treasure,  unless 
we  pursue  svstematic  and  energetic  efforts 
to  turn  them  to  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 
This  is  especially  important  in  CaUfornla. 
Within  the  past  decade  a  decline  in  aircraft 
manufacturing   grievously   damaged   one    of 
our  large  southern   counties.  Between   1958 
and     1965,     aerospace     employment     there 
dropped  from  80  per  cent  to  64  per  cent  of 
the  area's  total  manufacturing  employment. 
Space    related    actlvitlee    at    Vandenberg 
Air   Force   Base,    on    the    other    hand,   have 
increased.  During  the  same  period,  the  pro- 
portion   of    manufacturing    employment    In 
the    Santa    Barbara    area    Involved    In    the 
aerospace    Industry    rose    from   30   per   cent 
to  60  per  cent.  The  vagaries  of  defense  and 
aerospace   contracts,   and  their  adverse   im- 
pact on  the  economy,  would  be  considerably 
lightened  by  successful  efforts  to  turn  tech- 
nology to  beneficial  domestic  uses.  An  Idea 
turned  to  domestic  use  can  susUin  employ- 
ment while  defense  contracts  come  and  go. 
Finally,  programs  which  promise  to  bene- 
fit people  should  tie  emphasized.  In  my  view, 
two    federal    programs    deserve    the    highest 
priority   The  first,  a  cooperative  program  of 
iNASa"  and    the    Interior,    Agriculture    and 
Navy   Departments   Involves    earth   resource 
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surveys  from  space.  The  other  Is  the  desali- 
nation of  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 

By  using  remote  sensing  devices,  such  as 
cameras,  radar,  and  other  Instrumentation, 
In  airplanes  and  ultimately  In  orbiting  satel- 
lites, vast  quantities  of  new  Information  for 
the  good  of  mankind  can  be  derived.  A  satel- 
Ute  circling  the  globe  can  Inventory  crop 
species,  locate  Insect  and  disease  Infestation 
and  pinpoint  storms  and  flres.  It  can  tell 
the  density  of  snow-pack  In  the  mountains, 
and  Is  able  to  predict  floods  and  water 
supplv. 

Space  photography  can  be  used  by  cartog- 
raphers to  map  the  surface  of  the  earth  and 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean  with  greater  pre- 
cision than  has  ever  been  possible  before. 
From  space,  geologists  can  discover  features 
of  the  earth's  surface  never  before  detect- 
able. Instruments  In  the  satellite  can  pin- 
point water  pollution,  petroleum,  minerals 
and  subsurface  water. 

The  information  available  from  satellites 
will  revolutionize  the  fishing  Industry. 
Wherever  thev  mav  be  In  the  oceans,  large 
schools  of  tish  will  be  detectable.  Volcanic 
eruptions  can  even  be  predicted. 

With  the  vast  and  seemingly  limitless  po- 
tential of  this  program,  it  is.  nonetheless,  a 
poor  stepchild  of  our  nation's  space  efforts. 
Despite  the  huge  NASA  budget,  the  earth 
resources  project  h  is  never  been  adequately 
funded.  The  potential  of  an  earth  resources 
satellite  is  so  creat  that  it  should  no  longer 
be  shunted  aside.  Whl'.e  we  are  putting  a 
man  on  the  moon  and  sending  spacecraft 
far  beyond  Into  outer  space.  NASA  ought 
also  to  utilize  what  we  have  already  learned 
to  unlock  some  of  the  unknown  potential  of 
the  earth  on  which  we  live. 

Desalination  of  sea  water  Is  another  pro- 
gram which  must  be  pursued  aggressively. 
I  have  been  privileged  to  co-sponsor  every 
piece  of  legislation  on  desalination  which 
has  passed  through  the  Senate  In  my  years 
In  that  body.  Just  this  ye;\r.  my  bill  to  au- 
thorize federal  participation  In  a  massive 
desalination  project  off  the  coast  of  my  home 
Countv  of  Orange  was  enacted. 

In  this  effort,  the  Metropolitan  Water  Dis- 
trict of  Southern  C>li{orn;a.  which  has  one- 
half  the  popula'ion  of  our  state  within  Its 
service  area,  has  joined  a  unique  partnership 
of  local,  private  and  public  utilities,  and  the 
federal  government  to  build  the  world's 
la.  gest  sea  water  conversion  plant.  The  plant 
will  be  built  on  a  man-made  43-acre  Island 
and  will  produce  150  million  gallons  of  fresh 
water  each  day.  enough  to  supply  the  do- 
mestic needs  of  a  city  the  size  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  1  800  megawatts  of  power,  enough 
to  supply  the  domestic  needs  of  two  million 
people. 

This  summer,  former  President  Elsenhower 
and  his  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Chair- 
man, Admiral  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  proposed  a 
daring  new  approach  to  bring  water  to  the 
Middle  East.  The  Elsenhower  proposal  would 
locate  three  massive  dual-purpose  nuclear 
powered  desalting  and  electric  power  gen- 
erating plants  In  the  Middle  East.  Two  plants 
would  be  located  on  the  Mediterranean  coast 
of  Israel,  the  other  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  In  Jordan  or  Israel. 

The  first  stage  of  the  bold  Elsenhower  pro- 
posal wlU  be  a  450  million  gallon  per  day 
plant  three  times  the  size  of  the  recently 
authorized  California  plant.  This  first  plant 
wotild  produce  electric  power  far  In  excess 
of  the  present  needs  of  the  Middle  Eastern 
deserts,  but  Industry  and  prosperity  would 
quickly  follow  the  availability  of  abundant 
water  and  power. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  pending  before  It  a  resolution  to  put  the 
Elsenhower  plan  Into  action.  It  was  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Baker  of  Tennessee  and  co- 
sponsored  by  dozens  of  Senators,  Including 
myself. 

The  ability  to  talk  seriously  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  economically   feasible  large-scale 


desalination  Is  based  on  fifteen  years  of 
federal  research.  But  we  have  not  arrived. 
We  merely  are  at  a  point  where  we  predict 
that  substantial  quantities  of  fresh  water 
can  be  produced  cheaply  enough  to  be  used 
for  municipal  purpose.  We  have  not  yet  pro- 
duced large  amounts  of  cheap  desalted 
water.  Aggressive  support  of  the  federal  de- 
salting program  now  Is  vital  to  peace  and  the 
well-being  of  the  world  In  the  year  2000. 

Soon  it  win  be  too  late  to  cope  with  the 
choking  and  crowding  that  Is  becoming  our 
very  environment.  Indeed,  for  those  who  have 
died  from  polluted  air  and  contaminated 
water.  It  is  already  too  late.  We  have  to  get 
out  ahead  of  otir  technology,  or  technology 
and  the  debris  It  leaves  behind  wlU  reduce 
mankind  to  a  pitiful  nothingness.  We  must 
create  new  human  Institutions  to  cope  with 
our  environment.  We  must  make  better  use 
of  the  institutions  we  have.  Failing  that,  we 
leave  a  sorry  legacy  for  the  coming  twenty- 
first  century. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Bart- 
LETT  in  the  chair) .  Under  the  order  en- 
tered on  Thursday,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 


WHAT  ARE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  AL- 
LOWING ARMED  AGGRESSION  TO 
SUCCEED?— PEACE  CANNOT  BE 
"NEGOTLATED"  BY  ONE  SIDE 
ALONE.  SENATOR  RANDOLPH 
POINTS  OUT— SEES  NEED  TO  AS- 
CERTAIN WHERE  WE  MIGHT  FIND 
OURSELVES  IF  WE  FOLLOW  PREC- 
EDENTS ESTABLISHED  BY  POLI- 
CIES OF  THE  PAST— RECOM- 
MENDS CAREFUL  STUDY  OF  SEN- 
ATOR SYMINGTON'S  POSITION 
PAPER  ON  VIETNAM— MONITOR 
EDITOR  IS  QUOTED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  until 
now  I  have  not  spoken  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  on  the  subject  of  America's 
commitment  in  Vietnam.  But  this  after- 
noon I  shall  reopen  the  subject,  hope- 
fully make  certain  statements  on  an 
interchange-of-thought  basis  in  the  in- 
terest of  stimulating  a  sense  of  propor- 
tions and  reevaluations  as  the  conflict 
of  arms  continues  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  express  my 
personal  and  official  appreciation  to  the 
Members  of  this  body,  regardless  of 
whether  they  have  been  Republican  or 
Democrat,  who  have  expressed  their 
views  and  convictions  on  our  country's 
involvement  in  Southeast  Asia.  This  is 
a  subject  which  is  fraught  with  con- 
siderable differences  of  opinion  and  of 
approach  and,  yes.  of  understanding. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  some  questions: 
First,  What  would  be  the  consequence  of 
allowing  armed  aggression  against 
South  Vietnam  to  succeed?  Second. 
What  would  follow?  And  a  third  ques- 
tion: What  kind  of  woild  are  we  pre- 
pared to  live  in  5  months  or  5  years  from 
now  or  beyond? 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  asked  essentially  these  questions 
that  I  have  posed,  and  he  asked  them 
in  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  in  September  of 
this  year.  The  questions  then,  as  I  re- 
peat them,  perhaps  in  paraphrase,  are 
pertinent;  they  are  pertinent  not  only 


for  the  consideration  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  and  the  Congress  as  a  whole, 
but  they  are  pertinent  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
the  citizenry  of  the  free  world. 

I  have  indicated  that  my  questions 
are  not  new.  I  do  not  wish  to  rise  as 
someone  who  can  bring  something  pecu- 
liarly creative  to  this  subject.  However, 
I  think  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  raising  these  questions  during 
a  period  of  approximately  3  years,  has 
focused  attention  on  and  perhaps  has 
stimulated  answers.  They  may  be  de- 
bated as  to  pertinence  and  validitj',  but 
they  are  in  the  record,  and  this  is  help- 
ful. 

We  should  realize  that  not  only  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  posed  these  questions 
but,  also,  these  are  Inquiries  which,  in 
one  form  or  another  were  made  by  other 
American  Presidents — in  1950,  in  1941, 
and  in  1917.  Every  time  our  Nation  has 
faced  a  vital  decision  involving  armed 
conflict  with  aggressors,  our  leaders 
have  had  to  think  in  similar  terms  and 
ask  such  questions. 

We  should  review  what  our  Chief 
Executive  has  said : 

We  cherish  freedom — yes.  We  cherish  feif- 
determlnatlon  for  all  people — yes,  but  the 
key  to  all  we  have  done  Is  really  our  own 
security.  Those  who  tell  us  now  that  we 
should  abandon  our  commitment,  that  secur- 
ing South  Vlet-Nam  from  armed  domination 
Is  not  worth  the  price  we  are  paying,  must 
also  answer  this  question:  What  would  be 
the  consequence  of  letting  armed  aggression 
against  South  Vlet-Nam  succeed? 

The  President  asked  that  question.  I 
repeat  it  in  different  language  today. 

The  President  continued: 

What  would  follow  in  the  time  ahead? 
What  kind  of  world  are  they  prepared  to 
live  In  5  months  or  5  years  from  tonight? 

Perhaps  too  often  we  have  attempted 
to  avoid  or  forget  or  ignore  or  postpone 
these  questions,  but  they  remain  omni- 
present. We  remember  the  events  of  the 
late  1930's.  I  remind  Senators,  however, 
that  we  waited  until  1941  to  provide  the 
answer  from  the  United  States. 

I  think  that  the  President  of  this  Re- 
public gave  cogent  answers  to  pertinent 
questions  when,  in  that  same  San  An- 
tonio speech,  he  said : 

I  cannot  tell  you  as  your  President — with 
certainty — that  a  Communist  conquest  of 
South  Vietnam  would  be  followed  by  a 
Communist  conquest  of  Southeast  Asia.  But 
I  do  know  there  are  North  Vietnam  troops 
In  Laos.  I  do  know  that  there  are  North 
Vietnamese  trained  guerrillas  In  northeast 
Thailand.  I  do  know  that  there  are  Com- 
munist-supported guerrilla  forces  operating 
in  Burma.  And  a  Communist  coup  was  barely 
avoided  In  Indonesia  — 

And  then  he  added  something  which 
is    very    important,    when    he    said    of 
Indonesia — 
the  fifth  largest  nation  In  the  world. 

Again,  the  question  is  implicit:  What 
are  the  consequences  of  allowing  armed 
aggression  to  succeed?  What  would  fol- 
low? 

I  speak  quietly,  but  I  speak  strongly, 
as  I  repeat:  What  would  follow  in  the 
years  ahead? 

I  have  been  reading  the  remarks  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Bundy  re- 
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cently,  and  he  had  a  very  thought- 
provoking  comment.  His  discussion  cen- 
tered around  the  "Path  to  Vietnam,"  and 
he  reasoned : 

Vietnam  still  constitutes  a  major,  perhaps 
even  a  decisive  test  case  of  whether  the  Com- 
munist strategy  of  "wars  of  national  libera- 
tion" or  "people's  wars"  could  be  met  and 
countered  even  In  the  extraordinarily  difficult 
circumstances  of  South  Vietnam.  Then  as 
now,  it  has  been,  I  think,  rightly  Judged  that 
a  success  lor  Hanoi  in  South  Vietnam  could 
only  encourage  the  further  use  of  this  tech- 
nique by  Hanoi,  and  ultimately,  by  the  Com- 
munist Chinese,  and  might  well  have  the 
effect  of  drawing  the  Soviets  into  competition 
with  Peking  and  Hanoi  and  away  from  other- 
wise promising  trends  that  have  developed  in 
Soviet  policy  m  the  past  ten  years. 

So,  as  I  read  and  reread  what  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Bundy  was  saying,  the 
question  continues  to  arise;  namely. 
What  are  the  consequences  of  permitting 
armed  aggression  to  succeed  in  this  con- 
stantly shrinking  world  in  which  we  live? 

Today,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  long- 
er much  time  or  distance  on  this  earth 
where  we  work  and  have  our  being.  Time 
and  distance  are  gone  in  terms  of  what 
we  knew  them  to  be  in  the  past. 

We  used  to  ask:  Because  it  was  so  far 
away,  what  is  our  interest?  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  Southeast  Asia  is  so  close 
to  us.  it  is  our  concern. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  pulling 
power,  the  urge,  that  caused  nearly  1 
million  North  Vietnamese  to  turn  their 
backs  on  a  government  and  literall:'  pile 
belongings  on  their  shoulders  and  move 
from  the  familiar  north  to  the  unknown 
south  in  order  to  escape  a  system  which 
was  neither  desired  by  them  nor  was  it 
their  choice? 

I  think  we  are  inclined  to  forget  that 
there  were  1  million  North  Vietnamese 
who  moved — not  reluctantly  but  moved 
of  their  own  free  will  away  from  the 
strait  jacketing  of  communism,  in  what- 
ever name  it  is  dressed — away  from  their 
familiar  north  and  moved  into  the  un- 
known south  to  escape  a  system  which 
was  not  desired.  We  forget  this  fact,  but 
it  is  a  fact  and  it  is  a  documented  fact: 
yet.  in  so  much  of  the  debate  and  discus- 
sion on  this  subject,  it  has  been  over- 
looked. 

Well,  let  us  consider  conditions  as  they 
existed  there  in  1954,  Let  us  think  about 
those  North  Vietnamese  people  who 
moved.  Those  were  the  people  who  -were 
most  militantly  opposed  to  the  Com- 
munist regime.  We  do  not  hear  much 
about  that.  These  people  who  fled  from 
North  Vietnam.  I  point  out.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, voted  with  their  feet — not  with 
their  ballots— as  they  walked  out  of 
North  Vietnam,  their  familiar  land,  into 
the  unknown  area  of  the  south.  And  so 
they  voted  with  their  feet  against  the 
domination  of  communism — make  no 
mistake  about  it — because  they  sought 
to  escape  this  insidious  grip. 

We  do  not  hear  so  much  about  this. 
Yet  I  speak  of  it  this  afternoon. 

There  were  those  who  remained  be- 
hind. We  know  that.  We  find  a  different 
result  and  a  different  storj-.  So  let  us 
go  to  that.  I  say  to  the  acting  majority 
leader,  my  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd],  who  is  very  gracious 
to  listen  to  my  remarks  this  afternoon. 


and  I  say  to  the  Members  of  this  body 
and  this  Congress  and  the  people  of  this 
countrj-.  I  am  thiriking  also  of  those 
persons  who  remained. 

Was  it  all  sweetness  and  light  for 
these  people?  No.  There  were  repres- 
sions— and  I  use  that  word  advisedly- 
after  1954.  What  happened  in  1955  and 
1956?  Nearly  50,000  political  opponents 
of  the  tentacles  of  communism  were 
killed.  We  do  not  hear  very  much  about 
that.  This  is  what  happened  to  many  of 
the  people  who  stayed  home  in  North 
Vietnam  and  in  that  number. 

Consider  the  situation  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  who  had  rejected  this 
regime  13  years.  What  might  happen? 
Perhaps  no  person  has  the  exact  answer. 
It  must  lie  in  conjecture.  What  would 
follow  ill  South  Vietnam  if  the  North 
Vietnamese  and   the  Vietcong  capture 

the  south?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair).  The  Senator's 
20  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  may 
continue  to  address  the  Senate  for  a  pe- 
riod of  15  minutes.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. Mr.  President,  I  repeat,  let  us  tell 
the  truth  about  what  took  place  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  facts  have  been  verified. 
I  just  take  one  village. 

On  April  15.  1967.  the  village  of  Soul 
Chanh  in  Lonsj  Khanh  Province  was 
overrun  in  a  midnight  attack.  The  relief 
force  found  six  dead  civilians.  Of  these, 
five  were  revolutionary  development 
team  workers.  They  had  been  tied  to 
poles  and  shot  through  their  heads.  The 
sixth  person  was  burned  beyond  recogni- 
tion. Village  elections.  Members  of  the 
Senate,  had  been  scheduled  for  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

I  now  quote  the  President  again: 
It  has  been  said  that  the  Vietcong  killed 
more  civilians  In  4  weeks  trying  to  keep  them 
from  voting  before  elections  than  our  bomb- 
ers have  killed  in  the  big  cities  of  North 
Vietnam  in  bombing  military  targets. 

Many  of  the  people  in  the  western  area 
of  Pleiku  Province  in  the  Vietnamese 
highlands  left  their  homes  and  land, 
their  customs  and  their  cultures,  their 
traditions  which  they  valued  very  much, 
and  became  refugees. 

Mr.  President,  the  records  prove  that 
thev  did  so  to  escape  control  by  the  Viet- 
cong. That  Is  the  reason.  They  were  not 
interested  in  travel.  They  wanted  to  stay 
where  they  had  their  customs  and  cul- 
ture and  traditions  and  land.  They  did 
not  want  to  take  a  trip.  They  were  Im- 
pelled, as  I  have  indicated  here,  to  escape 
Communist  domination. 

As  I  said,  many  of  the  people  in  the 
western  area  of  Pleiku  Province  in  the 
Vietnamese  highlands  left  their  homes 
and  lands  and  traditions  and  became 
refugees.  Records  prove  they  did  so  to 
escape  control  by  the  Vietcong.  The 
mountain  people  of  Tuyen  Due  Province 
to  Pleiku 's  south  abandoned  their  tribal 
lands  and  clustered,  literally  huddled  to- 
gether,   close    to    the    city.    They,    too. 


needed,  as  did  these  other  people  I  have 
mentioned,  to  escape  serving  as  Involim- 
tarj'  laborers  and  bearers  for  the  Viet- 
cong. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  should  con- 
sider the  quesUon:  What  kind  of  a  trust 
must  we  inspii'e  in  the  people  with  whom 
we  share  treaty  commitments?  I  remind 
my  colleagues  that  we  do  share  these 
commitments.  The  President  of  the 
Philippines,  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Thailand,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Aus- 
tralia, the  President  of  Korea,  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  Malaysia,  New  Zealand,  and 
Singapore  have  spoken  to  our  commit- 
ment. It  is  a  matter  of  public  record. 

President  Park,  of  Korea,  believes  he 
was  justified,  as  he  said,  in  dispatching 
troops  to  Vietnam  because  any  aggres- 
sion against  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
represented  a  direct  and  grave  menace 
to  the  security  and  peace  of  a  free  Asia, 
and  therefore  directly  jeopardized  "the 
very  security  and  freedom,"  as  he  said, 
"of  our  own  people." 

I  pause  for  a  moment  to  think  of  a 
departed  Presidexit  of  this  country.  John 
F.  Kennedy.  There  are  some  who  prefer 
not  to  refer  to  it.  but  he  made  a  decision 
in  1962.  I  remind  Senators,  concerning 
our  commitment  in  Southeast  Asia.  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  recall  with  me 
and  listen  to  his  words: 
For  us  to  withdraw  from  that  effort — 

I  remind  you.  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
he  did  not  say  "a  small  effort."  He  did 
not  say  a  "mediimi-sized  effort."  He  did 
not  say  "a  large  effort." 

He  said: 

For  us  to  withdraw  from  that  effort  would 
mean  a  collapse,  not  only  of  South  Vietnam, 
but  Southeast  Asia. 

These  were  the  words  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. He  added: 
So  we  are  going  to  stay  there. 

That  was  not  President  Johnson 
speaking.  That  was  the  former  Presi- 
dent, John  Kennedy,  who  uttered  those 
words. 

Some  persons  said  Europe  was  close  to 
us,  Mr.  President,  and  because  Europe 
was  close  to  us.  it  was  necessarj'  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  that  we 
join  in  defending  Europe;  and  we  did 
act,  in  1941.  as  I  earlier  stated. 

We  call  it  "the  Par  East" — and  I  think 
the  ver>*  name  is  misleading,  because  it  Is 
only  a  matter  of  hours  away;  though 
people  continue  to  think  of  it  in  terms  of 
being  thousands  of  miles  from  where  we 
stand.  Since  I  have  had  an  intense  In- 
terest in  the  development  of  aviation  In 
this  country  and  throughout  the  world. 
I  shall  return,  for  a  moment,  to  1941.  At 
that  time  we  had  an  airplane  called  the 
DC-4.  It  was  the  best  we  had  in  1941. 
It  could  fly  to  Europe  by  way  of  Gander 
in  Newfoundland  and  Prestwlck  in  Scot- 
land in  a  period  of  approximately  24 
hours'  fl>ing  time.  I  have  traveled  that 
route  on  many  occasions. 

I  remind  Senators  that  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  length  of  flying  time 
it  now  takes  a  Boeing  707  to  complete  a 
flight  from  the  United  States  to  Vietnam, 
bv  w-av  of  Guam.  It  Is  true,  as  I  empha- 
sized earlier,  that  aircraft  and  missiles 
have  vastly  lessened  time  and  distance. 
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I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson]  that  his  State  Is  as  close  to 
South  Vietnam  today  as  It  was  to  Europe 
In  1941.  And  that  Is  readily  understand- 
able when  one  compares  the  tjT^e  of 
plane  we  had  then,  the  DC-4,  with  that 
which  we  have  now.  the  Boeing  707. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  fail  to  rec- 
ognize these  facts,  because  they  are  facts. 
Security  is,  in  large  measure,  a  question 
of  the  range  and  the  speed  of  aircraft— 
and  of  course,  in  1967,  of  the  latest 
missile.  _ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  do  yield  to  my  col- 
lea£;ue  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  hesi- 
tate to  interrupt  the  Senator's  very  in- 
teresting theme,  but.  in  connection  with 
the  statement  he  has  just  made,  I  recall 
that  when  I  was  a  boy  in  high  school, 
there  was  a  book,  which  was  required 
reading,  entitled  "Around  the  World  in 
Eighty  Days." 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Today, 
man  is  circling  the  globe  In  80  minutes. 
I  think  my  colleague  is  making  a  very 
nne  thoughtful  and  meaningful  state- 
ment today.  He  is  emphasizing  the  sac- 
rifices that  are  made  and  have  been 
made  bv  those  North  Vietnamese  who 
have  indeed  voted  with  their  feet,  in 
leaving  an  area  that  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Communists  to  seek  freedom 
and  liberty  in  South  Vietnam.  This  is  a 
point  that  is  too  often  overlooked. 

The  Senator  is  also  emphasizing  the 
very  important  fact  that  although  South 
Vietnam  may  be  thousands  of  miles  away 
in  terms  of  distance,  in  terms  of  time  it 
is  only  hours  away,  and  that  whatever 
happens  in  South  Vietnam  affects  peo- 
ple in  our  own  country,  and  certainly 
will  affect  future  generations  ever>'- 
where. 

I  congratulate  my  colleague  upon  his 
verj-  succinct  and  cogent  presentation  of 
the  matter  which  I  think  is  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
today,  and  certainly  in  the  minds  of  our 
fellow  Americans. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  comment  of  my  col- 
league from  West  Virginia.  I  suspect 
there  was  a  time  when  he  traveled  from 
Charleston,  our  State  capital,  to  his  lit- 
tle community  of  Sophia,  hidden,  as  it 
were,  in  the  hills  of  Raleigh  County,  and 
it  would  take  much  longer  to  travel  that 
distance  of  perhaps  35  or  40  miles,  when 
he  was  a  boy  and  young  man,  than  it 
would  now  uke  to  travel  from  Sophia  to 
New  York  City,  just  to  make  a  compari- 
son. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Or  from 
New  York  City  to  London. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Or  from  New  York 
City  to  London,  Indeed.  So  time  and 
distance,  as  we  once  considered  them,  are 
lesser  barriers,  and,  indeed,  not  the 
safety  factors  we  knew  them  to  be  in 
earlier  times. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  overly  repetitive, 
but.  speaking  of  the  people  of  North 
Vietnam,  I  have  reminded  my  fellow 
Senators,  men  whom  I  esteem,  that  at 
least  1  million  of  those  people  voted  with 
their  feet.  They  traveled  out  of  North 
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Vietnam.  This  Is  probably  the  most  dra- 
matic type  of  balloting  ever  known — to 
move  away  from  the  communism  with 
which  they  were  unable  to  cope  in  North 
Vietnam.  Of  those  who  stayed  behind 
and  sought  to  hold  the  line,  at  least 
50.000  were  murdered.  So,  South  Viet- 
nam did  not  spring  up  overnight.  The 
problems  there  have  not  come  about 
except  as  the  problems  have  come  to  the 
people  of  the  world  through  the  years. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ad- 
ditional time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  may 
proceed  for  an  additional  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  commend  the  Senator  for  the  very 
eloquent  and  excellent  address  he  has 
made  on  this  subject.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  facts  he  has  brought  before  the 
Senate  very  much  highlight  what  the 
problems  are  and  the  direction  in  which 
we  should  proceed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  feelings  expressed  by  the 
assistant  majority  leader. 

I  have  restated  some  of  the  questions 
asked  by  the  President,  a  President  who 
carries  verj'  heavy  burdens  on  his  shoul- 
ders in  these  hours.  I  have  tried  not  only 
to  ask  some  of  these  questions  and  at- 
tempted to  answer  them,  but  I  have  also 
asked  some  questions  of  my  own.  I  have 
tried  to  provide  some  answers,  as  I  see 
the  answers  to  those  questions  as  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

So,  I  thank  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  verj'  much  for  the  comments 
he  made. 

Many  times  I  have  asked  myself  what 
the  consequences  would  be  of  not  halt- 
ing or  attempting  to  halt  armed  ag- 
gression in  South  Vietnam.  None  of  us 
knows.  I  am  not  a  clairvoyant,  Eind  no 
other  person  can  say  with  certainty. 
But  I  do  think  that  we  learn  by  history, 
and  we  learn  by  experience  and  we  learn 
by  the  considered  judgment  of  people 
who  have  been  faced  with  this  problem 
in  nations  that  believe  in  freedom  and 
justice,  as  does  the  United  States. 

Our  President  has  said  that  we  shall 
stand  firm  in  Vietnam.  Time  will  have 
to  answer  whether  this  is  the  wisest  pol- 
icy and  the  correct  decision.  Meanwhile, 
we  must  know  that  when  and  where 
there  are  two  or  more  antagonists — as 
the  Communist  participants  versus  the 
United  States  and  our  allies  in  Viet- 
nam— peace  cannot  be  negotiated  by  one 
party  alone.  One  side  can  withdraw  in 
abject  surrender  or  withdraw  to  regroup 
and  fight  again  another  day.  But  such 
an  action  would  not  be  a  guarantee  of 
peace. 

So,  until  the  Communist  side  agrees 
to  come  to  the  conference  table  and 
negotiate  with  the  United  States  and  the 
new  Government  of  South  Vietnam,  or 
until  the  United  Nations— and  I  think  it 
is  tragic  that  the  United  Nations  has 
shown  such  incompetency  in  this  area — 
takes  forthright  action  on  the  South- 


east Asian  problem,  there  is  just  one 
course  to  follow. 

We  must  support  our  men  and  we 
must  support  our  huge  investments  and. 
with  our  allies,  protect  them  and  our- 
selves against  Communist  aggression  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  very  Uttle  pa- 
tience with  those  who  speak  about  the 
lack  of  sincerity  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  negotiate  peace.  But, 
Mr.  President,  while  awaiting  the  hope- 
ful dav  when  there  will  come  sincere  ne- 
gotiations for  peace— whether  through 
actions  by  and  within  the  United  Na- 
tions, or  through  direct  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Communist  forces  and  our 
non-Commimist  side— it  is  our  duty  to 
make  evaluations  of  the  nature  and  in 
the  depth  which  I  think  has  been  demon- 
strated by  our  colleague,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington!. 

He  has  prepared  and  disseminated  a 
\evy  thought-provoking  memorandum. 
His  memorandum,  position,  and  state- 
ment grows  out  of  tours  he  has  made  to 
Vietnam  and  many  other  sensitive  areas, 
especially  in  1965  and  1967. 

I  think  as  one  Senator,  I  should  look 
at  that  memorandum  and  study  it.  not 
once,  but  nimierous  times.  And  that  is 
what  I  have  been  doing.  It  demonstrates 
the  viewpoint  of  a  knowledgeable  Sena- 
tor, one  who  understands  foreign  affairs 
and  miUtary  security  subjects. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  has  certain 
reservations,  and  I  want  to  give  very 
careful  attention  to  this. 

For  that  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent—since I  think  that  perhaps  it  has 
been  overlooked  to  a  degree,  although  it 
has  been  quoted— to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  memorandum 
containing  the  analysis  and  statement 
of  position  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mis.souri   [Mr.  Symington]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum:  Position  on  Vietnam  (1965- 

67,  Inclusive) 

(By  Hon.  Stuart  Stmington) 

Some  people  have  asked,  "Why  have  you 

changed   your  position   on  Vietnam?"  even 

"Why  have  you  reversed  your  position?"  Ap- 

parenUy  they  are  not  aware  of  my  thinking, 

as  on  the  record,  with  respect  to  this  matt«r 

over  recent  years. 

Upon  rettirnlng  from  Vietnam,  the  Middle 
East  and  Europe  in  January  1966,  I  said  that 
developments  out  there  were  serious;  I  em- 
phasized that  we  should  either  "move  for- 
ward or  move  out." 

In  May  1966,  upon  retTirnlng  from  Europe. 
I  emphasized  In  my  report  to  the  Congress 
that  we  were  over-extended,  politically,  mili- 
tarily and  economically,  all  over  the  world. 
In  January  1967,  after  a  trip  to  Vietnam, 
the  Middle  East,  and  Europe,  I  stated:  (1) 
I  was  much  more  inclined  towards  moving 
out  than  I  had  been  the  previous  year,  and 
(2)  a  situation  was  developing  In.  the  Middle 
East  to  the  point  where  hostilities  were  only 
a  matter  of  time.  The  chief  reason  for  this 
latter  thinking  was  the  heavy  amount  of  war 
materials  that  were  being  delivered  to  the 
the  Arab  coxmtrles  by  the  Soviets.  (The 
Egyptian  Air  Force  that  was  destroyed  by 
Israel  last  June  In  three  hours  was  far  larger 
In  quantity  and  better  In  quality  than  the 
combined  Air  Forces  of  North  Vietnam  and 
Red  China.) 

The  Prime  MlnUter  of  Israel  has  stated 
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in  the  press  only  this  week  that  80  Tc  of 
tbe  war  materials  destroyed  In  the  Arab 
countries  of  Eg\-pt,  Syria.  Jordan  and  Iraq 
jias  now  been  replaced  by  the  Soviets.  That 
uercentage  effort  has  been  roughly  con- 
firmed to  me  informally  by  members  of  the 
State  Department. 

In  summary  fashion  are  listed  herewith 
advantages  and  disadvantages  with  respect 
to  this  Vietnamese  war. 

ADVANTAGES 

1  Military  success  In  the  Second.  Third 
and  Foiuth  Corps.  I.e.,  the  Highlands.  Saigon 
area,  and  the  Delta.  Partial  success  in  I 
Corps,  where  current  North  Vietnamese  are 
so  heavily  concentrated  Just  north  of  the 
DMZ.  „„„„ 

2.  Increase  of  Australian  troops  to  6300. 
with  talk  of  some  1700  additional  on  way. 

3.  Recent  permission  to  hit  more  mean- 
ingful military  targets  in  North  Vietnam, 
granted  earlv  last  August. 

4.  Additional  grants  for  use  of  sea  power. 
This  development  will  not  actually  begin, 
however,  for  about  another  year. 

POSITIONS   MAINTAINED 

Political  Leadership— Able  high  echelon 
diplomatic  representation.  Example,  -Em- 
bassador Bunker,  capable  and  wise. 

Military  Leadership — Westmoreland  and 
Sharp  continue  to  lead  superbly  their  people, 
who  still  have  high  morale.  In  this  con- 
nection, however,  It  Is  only  fair  to  note  that, 
(or  various  reasons,  I.e.,  (1)  unprecedented 
restrictive  regulations  on  the  war,  (2)  di- 
vision in  this  country  re  the  war,  (3)  dif- 
ferences in  Congress  re  same,  and  (4)  basic 
differences  between  civilian  Pentagon  lead- 
ership and  military  as  to  how  war  should  be 
fought,  there  has  resulted  growing  frustra- 
don  m  the  field.  If  this  continues,  It  can 
only  affect  morale.  The  edges  are  becoming 
evident. 

DISADVANTAGES 

Political  Disadvantages — 1.  There  Is  In- 
creasing negativism,  in  all  countries,  with 
respect  to  the  reasons  why  we  believe  It 
necessary  to  be  in  Vietnam,  also  about  our 
operations  out  there  In  general.  This  is  weU 
illustrated  In  the  recent  position  taken  by 
the  London  Sunday  Times,  normally  staunch 
United  States  supporter. 

This  situation  Is  growing,  not  only  because 
of  the  nature,  but  also  because  of  the  degree, 
of  our  commitment  In  Vietnam.  From  a  po- 
litical as  well  as  military  standpoint.  It  is 
felt  that  the  United  States  Is  so  tied  down 
in  Vietnam  It  could  be  difficult  for  us  to 
honor  various  other  commitments  In  case 
(1)  another  confrontation  somewhere  else 
developed,  or  (2)  hostilities  actually  broke 
out.  (Example  of  latter  the  Middle  East 
where,  during  the  recent  Israel-Arab  hostili- 
ties, scores  of  additional  foreign  warships 
were  in  the  Mediterranean) . 

2.  Part  of  the  growing  unfavorable  political 
aspect  Is  contained  In  the  so-called  "Pacifi- 
cation" program  In  Vietnam,  now,  in  effect, 
under  the  control  of  the  Military  (the  dy- 
namic Komer  reporting  to  Westmoreland). 
This  pacification  program  is  having  difficul- 
ties, (Dayan  opinion,  Dayan  quotes.) 

3.  Increasing  disillusionment  to  the  point 
of  bitterness,  even  at  times  hostility,  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people,  towards  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Large  numbers  of  their 
homes  and  crops  have  been  destroyed,  many 
of  the  people  therefore  are  herded  as  refugees 
into  little  better  than  warehouse  barracks, 
in  various  parts  of  South  Vietnam.  This  Is 
necessary  to  protect  them  from  the  Viet 
Cong. 

For  these  and  other  reasons.  In  many  parts 
of  South  Vietnam  our  position  with  the 
South  Vietnamese  populace  is  not  Improving. 

4.  Perhaps  most  Important  of  all  is  the 
lack  of  stability,  lack  of  any  true  concept 
of  "nationhood"  In  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government.  Upon  returning  from  Vietnam 


last  January,  I  stated  that  the  Ky  Govern- 
ment (now  the  Thieu-Ky  Government)  did 
not.  In  my  opinion,  represent  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  For  this  I  was 
criticized  by  some,  but  In  the  recent  elections, 
the  Thleu-Ky  ticket  actually  received  only 
34.8 ^r  of  the  vote. 

Military  disadvantages 

1.  First  and  foremost  in  the  military  pic- 
ture has  been  the  unprecedented  application 
of  what  would  now  appear  the  questionable 
military  theory  of  "gradualism."  a  refusal 
to  recognize  that,  even  in  a  limited  war.  once 
a  decision  to  fight  with  heavy  quantities  of 
troops  has  been  made.  It  is  important  to 
knock  out.  at  the  source,  tlie  increasingly 
sophisticated  weaponry  being  supplied  the 
eneiny;  instead  of  waiting  until  said 
weaponry  is  either  in  place,  or  close  to  In 
place  over  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  Sihanouk 
Trails. 

Whereas  the  policy  of  air  attacks  over  North 
Vietnam  has  been  changed  in  recent  weeks, 
in  that  additional  meaningful  military 
targets  have  been  authorized  to  be  hit  in 
North  Vietnam,  there  are  still  many  restric- 
tions (example,  an  important  military  air- 
field, the  one  that  has  long  been  bothering 
our  pilots  most,  has  never  been  struck,  de- 
spite the  pilots  pleading  this  be  done  for 
nearly  two  years.  Such  continued  refusal 
can  only  affect  morale.) 

In  addition,  the  weather,  because  of  the 
northern  monsoon.  v.-in  now  be  bad  for  some 
six  months:  therefore,  even  If  more  of  the 
present  restrictions  are  lifted,  it  will  be  more 
difficult  to  accomplish  successfully  any  mis- 
sions over  North  Vietnam. 

2.  When  targets  have  been  authorized,  in 
order  to  keep  civilian  ca.sualtles  to  a  mini- 
mum, our  pilots  have  been  restricted  with 
Instructions  as  to  exactly  how  to  attack  said 
targets  to  the  point  where  these  instructions 
(1)  Increased  the  danger  to  their  cr»n  lives, 
and  (2)  decreased  their  chances  off  perform- 
ing their  mission  successfully  This  has  not 
helped  morale. 

3.  Partially  political,  partially  military 
operations  have  been  badly  hindered  be- 
cause of  the  sanctuary  given  by  Cambodia, 
ground  sanctuary  as  well  as  air. 

Not  long  ago  some  were  maintaining  that 
Cambodia  was  not  being  used  by  the  North 
Vietnamese.  Today,  however,  the  headquar- 
ters of  various  North  Vietnamese  units  in 
Cambodia  are  listed  as  a  routine  matter. 

This  sanctuary  aspect  not  only  extends 
into  Cambodia,  and  to  some  degree  In  Laos, 
but  also  Into  North  Vietnam,  because  the 
primary  reason  Marines  today  stay  crouched 
behind  sandbags  at  Conthlen,  constantly 
taking  their  heavy  casualties,  is  because  they 
are  not  allowed  to  cross  the  DMZ  into  North 
Vietnam  so  as  to  take  out  the  mortar  posi- 
tions which  have  been  killing  them.  (This 
is  not  a  recommendation  for  Invasion,  rather 
a  statement  of  fact.) 

4.  Open  as  well  as  executive  testimony  be- 
fore various  Senate  Committees  has  been 
emphatic  In  asserting  that  previous  bombing 
pauses  have  resulted  In  additional  American 
casualties  (photographs  of  the  activities  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  over  the  Tet  holiday 
are  convincing  on  this  point) . 

5.  The  new,  so-called  "Maglnot"  Line,  Just 
south  of  the  DMZ  has  little  military  support, 
especially  from  the  standpoint  of  cost  effec- 
tiveness. 

One-third  of  this  proposed  Line  is  not 
really  a  line  at  all,  merely  a  normal  defense 
in  depth.  The  rest  of  the  extension  Is  theory, 
actually  a  broad  interpretation  of  the  "en- 
clave" concept. 

They  believe  It  comparable  to  certain 
weaponry  that  has  gone  into  the  Vietnam 
theater,  and  which  has  been  described  as 
follows:  "This  damn  thing  Is  a  research  en- 
gineer's dream,  and  has  nearly  cost  me  my 
life  twice;  and  will  never  be  used  again  by 
me  or  my  men." 


6.  Military  problems  are  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  North  Vietnam,  or  even  around  the 
DMZ.  In  all  of  the  four  Corps  areas  In  South 
Vietnam  more  troops  are  considered  neces- 
sary. 

In  summary,  major  problems  Incident  to 
the  military  would  seem  to  come  under  two 
broad  categories;  (1)  tuiprecedented  restric- 
tive rules  and  regulations  with  respect  to 
military  operations;  and  (2)  possibly  because 
this  major  war  has  never  been  declared  a 
war,  With  nobody  in  this  country  giving  up 
anvthlng  except  those  giving  up  everything 
there  is  some  justification  lor  considertng 
the  appUcatlon  of  our  force  as  "Too  little 
and  too  late." 

Economic  negatives 
1.  It  is  now  estimated  this  war  Is  costing 
between  S2  and  $2^i  bUUon  per  month  (some 
sav  that  If  the  true  costs  were  developed  it 
would  be  higher) ;  and  despite  all  our  pride 
in  our  steadllv  growing  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct, the  financial  position  of  this  country, 
specifically  Its  fiscal  and  monetary  problems, 
are  growiiig  rapidly,  to  the  point  where  run- 
away inflation  Is  becoming  steadily  more  of 
a  danger.  Anyone  who  doubts  this  should 
talk  to  people'  in  Europe,  where  most  of  the 
heavy  gold  balances  against  us  are  owned. 

Other  countries  note  the  continuing  can- 
nibalization  of  our  material  and  personnel, 
all  over  the  world:  and  their  political  appre- 
hension at  this  development  can  only  In- 
crease their  skepticism  with  respect  to  our 
economic  plans  to  control  our  national 
finances. 

They  view  a  United  States  military  con- 
sisting of  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people,  which  was  originally  sched- 
uled to  stay  in  Europe  for  a  maximum  of  18 
months,  now  there  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century;  also  the  large  army  of  occupation 
that  has  been  in  Korea  for  over  17  years; 
and  the  fact  we  have  had  tens  of  thousands 
of  people — 91.000  as  of  now — in  Japan  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  even  though  we 
are  supposed  to  be  largely  out  of  Japan.  They 
note  also  that  we  are  making  certain  coun- 
tries steadily  more  prosperous  as  a  result  of 
our  war  effort,  even  though  we  receive  from 
these  countries  little  or  no  assistance  In 
return. 

2.  Despite  the  some  $100  billion  we  have 
put  into  Europe  In  effort  to  get  that  part 
of  the  world  back  on  Its  feet,  these  countries, 
who  now  control  so  much  of  the  financial 
destiny  of  the  United  States,  express  their 
complete  disagreement  with  our  Vietnam 
policy  in  practical  fashion  by  contributing 
little"  if  anything  to  our  efforts  In  this  war, 
and  often  attacking  otir  participation. 

The  economic  situation  does  not  only  ex- 
tend to  the  United  States,  however.  It  Is 
also  vital  with  respect  to  the  future  of  South 
Vietnam  and  its  relatively  unstable  govern- 
ment. At  least  as  disillusioning  as  any  other 
aspect  Is  the  tremendous  amount  of  cor- 
ruption m  South  Vietnam;  with  often  the 
frank  admission  that  no  one  knows  how  to 
stop  it.  It  is  no  secret  that  so  many  South 
Vietnamese  are  becoming  prosperous  off  the 
billions  of  dollars  the  United  States  Is  put- 
ting Into  their  country  It  is  difficult  to  ob- 
tain proper  civilians  for  CJovernment  service. 
One  can  well  Imagine  the  reaction  of 
an  American  G.I.  who  goes  down  the  street 
and  sees,  as  we  have,  materials  such  as 
modern  Army  boots,  short  In  the  field  and 
needed  badly",  for  sale  openly  In  the  stalls  of 
the  black  markets  of  Saigon. 

Able  representatives  of  the  United  States 
have  tried  hard  to  head  off  Infiation  In  Viet- 
nam. prlmarUy  by  demanding  the  South  Viet- 
nam Government  take  all  necessary  measures 
to  this  end,  but,  becatise  of  the  gigantic 
amount  of  money — currently  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  a  day — penetrating  what  was,  until 
recently,  an  old-fashioned  Oriental  country. 
It   would   appear   that   our   best   efforts   to 
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this  end,  over  the  long  pull,  can  only  be 
a  losing  battle. 

The  Vietnam  Involvement  Is  expensive  In 
prestige,  In  military  posture,  in  growing  cost, 
and  above  all,  In  the  taking  of  the  lives  of 
so  many  of  the  best  of  our  youth. 

Some  now  believe  that  the  United  States 
has  comparable  world  leadership  In  the  20th 
Century  to  that  of  the  British  In  the  19th 
Century.  (Pax  Americana  as  against  Pax 
Brltannlca.) 

There  are  two  major  differences,  however: 
(1»  The  British  maintained  their  world  em- 
pire primarily  for  profit,  and  (2)  the  British 
were  careful  to  lay  their  plans  on  the  basis 
of  utilizing  in  the  main  foreign  mercenaries. 

In  summary,  one  asks,  what  Is  the  defini- 
tion of  "success"  In  tlais  war,  e.specially  in 
Its  relation  to  our  some  forty  other  commit- 
ments to  other  countries.  Regardless,  South 
Vietnam,  is  but  one  square  on  the  checker 
board  of  our  commitments  to  these  other  na- 
tions. 

Advocates  of  the  proposed  new  Maginot 
Lin?,  and  advocates  of  the  so-called  "en- 
clave" theory — forts  of  the  white  man  on  the 
Asian  mainland— should  ask  themselves 
whether,  at  least  subconsciously,  they  are 
la\-ing  plans  to  stay  in  Vietnam  permanently, 
plans  comparable  to  the  ones  laid  previously 
which  have  resulted  In  our  staying  so  long 
in  many  other  countries. 

If  this  be  our  policy,  recognizing  the  gi- 
gantic amount  of  money  required  to  hold 
together  the  basic  fabric  of  our  society  at 
home — education,  motmtlng  problems  of  the 
cities,  unemployment,  proper  care  of  our 
own  elderly  and  sick,  control  of  water  and 
air  pollution,  development  of  all  our  re- 
sources so  as  to  maintain  adequate  stand- 
ards for  our  rapidly  growing  population— 
where  is  the  money  coming  from? 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have  be- 
come Increasingly  apprehensive  about  the 
plans,  programs  and  purposes  incident  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  two 
editorials  in  recent  editions  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  are  thoroughly 
pertinent  to  this  discussion.  I  shall  com- 
ment and  quote  portions  of  them. 

The  Monitor  editor  pointed  out  that, 
over  the  months,  that  newspaper  has 
both  agreed  and  disagreed  with  portions 
of  the  protest  made  against  present 
American  policy  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  editor  says: 

But  even  when  disagreeing,  we  have  strong- 
ly supported  both  the  right  and  the  desira- 
bility of  such  protest.  Not  only  Is  such 
disagreement  an  Inalienable  right  of  every 
American  citizen,  but  It  serves  the  Invalu- 
able purpose  of  sharpening  issues,  increas- 
ing public  awareness  of  what  Is  or  Is  not 
being  achieved,  and  of  the  risk  being  run. 

Here,  my  colleagues,  I  emphasize  and 
express  agreement  with  this  further 
pointed  comment  of  the  Monitor  editor: 

Thoughtless  unanimity  is  often  a  greater 
danger  to  a  nation  than  Is  the  voicing  of 
heated  disagreement.  We  regret,  however, 
the  Increasing  disorder  which  Is  coming  Into 
the  anti-Vietnamese  war  protest  movement. 

If  there  Is  to  be  rational  national  debate 
on  Vietnam,  the  present  trend  must  be  re- 
versed. The  movement  must  be  back  toward 
a  calm,  reasoned,  insightful  discussion  of 
the  Issues.  There  must  be  the  presentation 
of  suggestions  for  achieving  peace  which 
have  some  semblance  of  reality.  In  short, 
America  must  return  to  a  thoughtful  level 
of  debate. 

We  believe  that  it  will.  There  is  a  funda- 
mental hardheadedness  about  the  American 
public  which  in  the  end  causes  it  to  shy 
away  from  dreamy  exaggeration  and  get  down 
to  fundamentals.  This  Is  a  moment  for  clear. 


prayerful  thought.  It  Is  a  time  for  Americans 
to  examine  and  reexamine  their  actions  and 
policies  In  line  with  their  highest  sense  of 
right  and  Justice.  This  will  open  the  path 
to  right  decisions  on  Vietnam. 

And,  as  the  Monitor  editor  wrote  in 
concluding  another  cogent  editorial,  the 
United  States  must  not  oppose  change, 
and  neither  must  it  seek  to  impose  a  fos- 
silizing status  quo.  But  make  no  mistake 
about  it:  Free  men  everywhere  do  have 
a  vested  interest  in  the  United  States 
being  a  steadying  influence  in  the  world— 
particularly  in  places  where  world  peace 
is  at  stake. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  2i  to  amend 
titles  10.  14,  32,  and  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  strengthen  the  reserve  com- 
ponents of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  clarify 
the  status  of  National  Guard  technicians, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  13606) 
making  appropriations  for  military  con- 
struction for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes:  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  SncES,  Mr.  McFall. 
Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
M.AHON,  Mr.  Cederberc,  Mr.  Jonas,  Mr. 
Talcott,  and  Mr.  Bow  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (S.  1556)  for  the  relief 
of  Dr.  Orlando  O.  Lopez. 


JESSE    R.    NICHOLS— 30    YEARS    OP 
SENATE  SERVICE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  we  who  have  served  on  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  have  always 
been  proud  of  the  excellent  service 
rendered  by  the  staff,  and  today  I  join  my 
colleagues  In  paying  tribute  to  one  of  our 
respected  staff  members  who  on  this 
date,  November  15,  1967,  will  have  com- 
pleted 30  years  of  service  to  our  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Jesse  R.  Nichols  began  his  service 
under  the  late  -Senator  Harrison,  of 
Mississippi,  and  continued  his  service 
under  the  four  succeeding  chairmen.  He 
served  under  the  late  Senator  Walter  F. 
George,  of  Georgia,  the  late  Senator  Eu- 
gene Millikin,  of  Colorado,  and  more 
recently  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
late  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  of  Virginia, 
and  is  now  serving  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Senator  Russell  Long,  of  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  Nichols,  or  Jesse  as  he  Is  known 
to  his  friends,  is  a  native  of  Mississippi, 


where  he  first  attended  Alcorn  College 
and  later  he  attended  Howard  Univer- 
sity. 

During  his  30  years  of  service  on  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  Jesse  has 
earned  the  respect  of  those  former  giants 
of  the  Senate,  each  of  whom  was  proud 
to  call  him  a  friend. 

At  a  time  when  criticism  is  ofttimes 
being  expressed  against  those  in  Govern- 
ment service,  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  a 
man  who  throughout  the  years  has 
served  the  Senate  and  his  country  with 
but  one  thought  in  mind:  and  that  is, 
to  do  his  job  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
always  remembering  that  as  a  Govern- 
ment employee  he  is  a  servant  of  the 
people. 

I  join  his  host  of  friends  on  the  com- 
mittee as  well  as  throughout  the  Capitol 
in  extending  to  Jesse  and  his  family  our 
congratulations  and  very  best  wishes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware in  praise  of  Jesse. 

I  congratulate  Jesse  on  his  splendid 
record.  Without  detracting  from  the 
friendship  and  admiration  of  the  pres- 
ent chairman  of  the  committee.  I  hope 
that  Jesse  continues  to  serve  until  he 
serves  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
that  have  just  been  made  by  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  in  re- 
gard to  Jesse  Nichols. 

Jesse  has  been  one  of  the  most  cour- 
teous, efficient,  accommodating,  and 
loyal  staff  members  of  that  committee 
for  many  years. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  men- 
tioned outstanding  great  Americans  and 
great  statesmen  under  whom  Jesse  had 
the  opportunity  of  serving:  two  terms 
under  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  Senator  Pat  Harrison;  five 
terms  under  the  leadership  of  an  equally 
great  Senator  from  Georgia,  Senator 
George:  two  terms  under  a  very  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado,  Senator 
Millikin:  five  terms  under  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia,  Senator 
Byrd,  and  now  he  serves  under  our 
present  chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]. 

It  certainly  would  be  a  great  experi- 
ence to  any  young  man,  coming  to  the 
Senate  in  1937,  to  begin  his  service  under 
Senator  Harrison,  and  then  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  working  for  and  being 
associated  with  men  of  the  caliber, 
standing,  and  ability  of  the  great  Amer- 
icans wiio  have  headed  this  most  Im- 
portant committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

During  all  these  years,  Jesse  Nichols 
has  served  with  great  faithfulness.  He 
has  had  an  intense  desire  to  be  of  serv- 
ice. Those  of  us  who  are  privileged  to 
work  with  him  today  find  him  an  inval- 
uable member  of  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  It  has  been  a  pleasure 
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j„  me  to  work  with  him,  and  I  hope  he 
has  many  more  years  of  service  in  that 

committee.  ^  -.i,     . 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent probably  the  highest  honor  that 
has  come  to  me  in  my  19  years  as  a  U.S. 
Senator  is  having  been  chosen  chair- 
nun  of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  This 
committee  svmbolizes  to  me  all  that  is 
great  about  the  U.S.  Senate— its  tradi- 
tion, prestige,  responsibility,  and  dedi- 
cation. 

The  men  who  have  sen-ed  on  the  fi- 
nance Committee  since  its  establishment 
in  1816  have  been  the  principal  factor 
in  making  it  the  great  institution  that  it 
is  The  committee  membership  has  num- 
bered many  of  the  foremost  statesmen 
in  the  Nation's  history. 

Today,  however,  I  salute  not  a  Finance 
.-ommlttee  Senator,  but  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  committee  who  has  him- 
self made  a  large  contribution  to  the 
quality  of  the  committee. 

I  am  glad  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware,  has  paid  a  well  de- 
served tribute  to  Jesse  Nichols  for  the 
very  fine  job  he  has  done  in  working  for 
our  committee  for  30  years. 

Jesse  Nichols  is  really  one  of  God's 
best  people.  He  works  any  hours  that 
mav  be  required,  does  anything  re- 
quested of  him  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
serves  ever>'one  with  courtesy  and  pro- 
vides any  assistance  he  can,  without 
complaint  about  long  hours  or  Incon- 
venient times. 

Through  the  years,  It  has  been  a  pleas- 
ure to  have  him  as  a  member  of  our  com- 
mittee staff — the  oldest  member  of  the 
staff  in  length  of  service.  He  certainly 
deserves  every  tribute  that  can  be  paid 
to  him.  We  who  are  associated  most 
closely  with  him  know  his  great  worth, 
and  we  commend  that  worth  to  all  who 
are  here  today  and  to  all  who  will  read 
this  Record. 

I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
in  wishing  Jesse  the  very  best  returns 
on  this  30th  anniversary  of  his  service 
to  the  Senate,  and  I  hope  that  he  will 
be  with  us  for  many  years  In  the  future. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 
In  paying  our  respects  to  Jesse,  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  he  is  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  who  outranks  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  in  length  of  serv- 
ice. In  other  words,  he  is  truly  the  senior 
member  so  far  as  that  committee  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  I  believe 
that  when  the  day  should  come  that 
Jesse  feels  he  should  retire,  we  should 
pay  him  a  tribute  as  the  senior  membrr 
of  the  committee:  because  he  is  one  of 
our  own  and  has  been  for  many  years. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Jesse 
R.  Nichols  on  his  long  and  devoted  serv- 
ice of  30  years  to  our  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Mr.  Nichols,  the  document  clerk,  was 
born  and  reared  in  Clarksdale.  Miss.,  and 
attended  Alcorn  College,  Alcorn,  Miss.,  a 
land-grant  college,  and  Howard  Univer- 


sity here  in  Washington,  D.C.  He  served 
312  years  viith  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  and  In  1937,  Senator 
Pat  Harrison  asked  Mr.  Nichols  to  come 
to  the  Finance  Conamittee  as  the  docu- 
ment clerk.  He  has  served  imder  the 
chairmanship  of  such  outstanding  Sena- 
tors as  Senator  Harrison,  Senator 
George,  Senator  Millikin.  Senator  Byrd, 
and  our  present  chairman,  Senator  Long. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Nichols  since  first  as- 
suming a  position  on  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Finance.  In  our  work  in  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Nichols  has  been  of  great 
assistance  and  proven  himself  to  be  an 
able,  knowledgeable,  and  conscientious 
public  servant  whose  main  concern  has 
been  assistance  to  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

He  is  highly  respected  by  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee  and 
we  all  consider  him  our  close  friend. 

It  is  my  pleasure  today  to  salute  Mr. 
Nichols  and  commend  him  for  his  out- 
standing work  and  to  wish  him  every 
success  in  the  future. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILBUR  J.  COHEN.  AN 
EXTRAORDINARY  PUBLIC  SERVANT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Wil- 
bur J    Cohen,  the  distinguished  Under 
Secretai-y    for   Health,    Education,    and 
Welfare,   is   the   personification   of   the 
dedicated   and   talented   pubUc   servant 
that    the     Rockefeller    Public     Service 
Awards   were  established   to   honor.  It 
was,  therefore,  with  great  pleasure  and 
much   pride — for   Mr.   Cohen   was  born 
and  educated  in  Wisconsin— but  with  no 
surprise  whatever  that  I  learned  Mr.  Co- 
hen will  be  among  the  five  Federal  em- 
plovees    who    will    receive    this    year's 
Rockefeller  awards  for  their  "high  de- 
gree   of    general    excellence   and    wide- 
ranging  activities."  To  sum  up  Wilbur 
Cohen's    magnificent    career    in    those 
words,  however,  is  to  understate  the  .sig- 
nificance of  this  man's  efforts.  His  con- 
tribution of  toil  and  time,  of  genius  and 
devotion,  has  touched  the  lives  of  every 
single  American  and  given  to  each  more 
security  against  the  accidents  of   fate 
and  thus  has  given  to  each  more  hope. 
Monuments   have   been    raised   for   far 
leSser    accomplishments.    But   the   very 
hope     Wilbur     Cohen's     efforts     have 
brought  to  so  many  is  the  only  kind  of 
monument  I  am  sure  he  would  care  to 

have.  ^   ^ 

We  debate  today  a  bill  designed  to 
bolster  the  hore  and  security  established 
when  the  Social  Security  Act  cf  1935 
was  first  passed.  Wilbur  Cohen  was  one 
of  the  chief  architects  of  that  act  as 
well  as  of  the  bill  now  before  us.  Sena- 
tor Paul  Douglas,  himself  one  of  the 
social  security  system's  architects,  once 
said: 

A  Social  Security  expert  Is  anyone  who 
has  Wilbur  Cohen's  telephone  number. 

Wilbur  Cohen  Is  also  "the  man  who 
built  medicare."  Maxwell  Geffen.  pub- 
lisher of  Medical  World  News,  described 
Mr.  Cohen's  role  best: 

Obviously,  Wilbur  Cohen  doesn't  run  every 
facet  of  the  medicare  program.  But  he  Is 
largelv  responsible  for  putting  the  pieces  to- 


gether .  .  .  and  working  incessantly  for  a 
rapproachment  between  government  agen- 
cies and  the  medical  profession. 

But  the  social  security  system  and 
medicare  are  not  the  only  living  monu- 
ments to  Wilbur  Cohen's  efforts  During 
his  4>2  years  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  Legislation,  he  was  respon- 
sible for  handling  some  65  ma.ior  legisla- 
tive proposals  which  became  law.  During 
the  89th  Congress,  he  guided  through 
such  major  pieces  of  legislation,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  Elementai-y  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  the  Older  Americans  Act 
and  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act. 

Wilbur  Cohen  does  not  confine  him- 
self to  medicare  and  liberalizations  of 
social  security,  as  you  can  see.  As  a  recent 
article  in  Oasis  pointed  out: 

He  is  ]U6t  as  intense  with  such  topics  as 
school  dropouts,  protection  of  the  consumer. 
Indian  health,  compliance  by  school  districts 
and  hospitals  with  title  'VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  appropriations  for  the  Public 
Health  Service  grants  and  the  budgetary 
needs  of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  In  Washing- 
ton— 

To  iiame  only  a  few. 

Theodore  H.  White,  In  a  superb  article 
in  Life  magazine,  described  Secretary 
Cohen  as  an  "action  Lntellectual.  "  a5  one 
of  that  "brotherhood  of  scholars"  with 
the  'most  provocative  and  propelUng  In- 
fluence on  all  American  government  and 
politics." 

White  said  of  Cohen  in  the  article: 

After  all  his  years  in  the  Capital,  Cohen 
has  lost  none  of  his  humanitarlaui  glow — "as 
though,"  an  acquaintance  once  said,  "he  feels 
every  person  in  the  country  who  Is  home  sick 
is  his  personal  responsibility." 

Secretary  Cohen  is  one  of  that  very 
small  and  unique  group  of  Government 
officials  who,  as  Congressman  King  of 
California  once  said,  are  "ready  to  risk 
their  reputations  and  their  professions  to 
do  their  duty  as  they  see  it." 

Medical  World  News  gave  this  descrip- 
tion of  what  makes  Secretary  Cohen 
tick: 

Those  who  have  worked  with  Cohen  regard 
him  as  one  of  the  most  cooly  efficient,  prag- 
matic, and  persistent  Innovators  Washing- 
ton has  ever  seen.  They  view  him  as  a  man 
committed  to  social  Justice,  one  who  knows 
his  wav  through  the  Capital's  Jungle  of  poll- 
tics  and  bureaucracy.  And  they  have  an  abid- 
ing respect  for  the  breadth  and  precision  of 
his  technical  and  sociological  experience. 

What  has  made  Wilbur  Cohen  such  an 
effective  legislative  innovator?  Oasis 
magazine  put  it  well  in  the  August  1967 
article  on  the  Under  Secretan-'  which  I 
referred  to  earlier: 

First.  Wilbur  Cohen  makes  sure  that  key 
persons  Inside  and  outside  of  Government 
concerned  with  any  aspects  of  the  bills  are 
consulted  and  given  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press themselves.  He  takes  advantage  of  their 
ideas  to  get  all  possible  force  and  drive  be- 
hind the  bills.  He  is  flexible  and  Imaginative 
In  getting  around  what  seem  to  be  Impasses. 
He  compromises  without  surrendering  his 
ideals  and.  through  person-to-person  dlplo- 
macv  and  force  of  logic,  converts  many  oppo- 
nents to  his  side.  He  Is  fond  of  quoting  hU 
father,  who  still  runs  a  variety  store  In  Mil- 
waukee. Says  the  Under  Secretary:  "He 
taught  me  to  look  at  things  from  the  view- 
point of  the  fellow  who's  buying  the  mer- 
chandise." 
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Wilbur  Cohen  was  bom  In  Milwaukee 
on  June  10,  1913.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Eloise  Bittel  of  Ingram,  Tex,,  and 
is  the  father  of  three  sons.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in 
1934.  At  the  university,  he  was  trained 
In  labor  economics  at  the  famed  "experi- 
mental college"  there,  studying  under 
Profs.  John  R.  Commons,  Selig  Perlman, 
and  Edwin  E.  Witte.  When  Dr.  Witte  was 
appointed  by  President  Franklin  Roose- 
velt to  head  the  Committee  on  Economic 
Security.  Wilbur  Cohen  became  his  as- 
sistant and  it  was  in  that  capacity  that, 
although  in  his  early  twenties,  he  became 
one  of  the  chief  architects  of  the  original 
Socia'  Security  Act. 

For  22  years  thereafter.  Mr  Cohen  was 
associated  with  the  Social  Security  sys- 
tem in  one  capacity  or  another.  He  was 
techriical  adv.ser  to  the  first  Chairman 
of  the  Social  Security  Board  and  to  the 
Commissioner  for  Social  Security.  He  was 
subsequently  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Statistics  in  charge  of  pro- 
gram development  and  legislative  co- 
ordination work  with  Congress. 

He  was  lured  away  from  the  Govern- 
ment to  become  professor  of  public  wel- 
fare administration  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  where  he  taught  from  1956  to 
1961.  He  was  Chairman  of  President 
Kennedv's  Task  Force  on  Health  and  So- 
cial Security  In  1960,  which  recom- 
mended medicare  and  other  health  and 
security  proposals.  President  Kennedy 
appointed  him  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
Legislation  shortly  after  taking  ofBce 
and,  in  1965.  President  Johnson  elevat«d 
him  to  the  number  two  post  at  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Under  Secre- 
tary. 

I  am  proud  that  this  son  of  Wisconsin 
has  done  so  much  for  his  country  and  I 
am  pleased  that  his  contributions  have 
been  honored  with  the  Rockefeller  Pub- 
lic Service  Award.  Wilbur  Cohen  is  one  of 
the  men  in  the  national  government  who 
makes  the  wheels  go  around,  to  use  the 
words  of  President  Robert  F.  Goheen  of 
Princeton  in  announcing  the  awards.  He 
is  one  of  those,  in  Goheen's  words,  "who 
set  the  example  for  thousands  of  younger 
promising  officials,  and  who  year  by  year 
increase  the  efficiency  and  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  many  departments  and 
agencies  that  serve  the  American  people." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
cent article  on  the  Under  Secretary 
printed  in  Oasis  be  included  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Wilbur  Joseph  Cohen,  TTnder  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  wears  many 
hats,  Including  those  of  legislative  expert, 
student  of  politics,  administrator,  educa- 
tional policymaker,  advisor  to  Presidents, 
congressmen,  and  governors,  and  college 
professor  on  leave  of  absence  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

Man  of  many  facets,  WUbtir  Cohen  Is  one 
of  the  "action  Intellectuals"  described  by 
Theodore  H.  White  In  a  recent  Life  article 
that  fociised  on  a  "brotherhood  of  scholars" 
with  the  "most  provocative  and  propelling 
Influence  on  all  American  government  and 
politics."  About  him  White  wrote: 


"After  all  his  years  tn  the  Capital,  Cohen 
has  lost  none  of  his  humanlUrlan  glow — 
'as  though.'  an  acquaintance  once  said,  'he 
feels  every  person  In  the  country  who  Is  home 
alone  sick  is  his  personal  responsibility.'  " 

The  Mllwaukee-bom.  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin-educated Under  Secretary  has  been  char- 
acterized by  Medical  World  News  magazine 
as  "The  Man  Who  Built  Medicare."  Publisher 
Maxwell  Gefifen  goes  on  to  state  that,  "Ob- 
viously, Wilbur  Cohen  doeen't  run  every 
facet  of  the  medicare  program.  But  he  is 
largely  responsible  for  putting  the  pieces  to- 
gether .  .  ,  and  working  Incessantly  for  a  rap- 
proachment  between  government  agencies 
and  the  medical  profession." 

In  his  book,  "A  Sacred  Trust,"  author 
Richard  Harris.  In  writing  a  history  of  the 
30-year  battle  for  passage  of  health  insurance 
legislation,  attributes  to  former  U.S.  Senator 
Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois  the  foUowlng:  "A 
Social  Security  expert  is  a  man  with  WUbur 
Cohen's  telephone  number." 

The  Wilbur  Cohen  story  and  the  activities 
that  have  made  his  name  synonymous  with 
HEW  legislation  have  their  beginnings  In 
1934,  when  at  age  21  and  fresh  out  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington as  research  assistant  to  his  former 
professor.  Edwin  Witte,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed Executive  Director  of  President 
Roosevelt's  Cabinet  Committee  on  Economic 
Security. 

This  meant  working  closely  with  such  dis- 
tinguished social  welfare  exponents  as  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Frances  Perkins,  and  Arthur 
Altmeyer,  who  went  on  to  become  chairman 
of  the  Technical  Board  which  drafted  the 
bill  that  was  destined  to  become  the  Social 
Security  Act  of  1935,  first  chairman  of  the 
Social  Security  Board,  and  Commissioner  for 
Social  Security. 

Mr.  Cohen  proved  to  be  a  good  learner  and 
a  persistent  Innovator.  Though  out  of  school 
only  a  few  months,  he  became  one  of  the 
drafters  of  the  original  Social  Security  Act 
and  then  Joined  the  Social  Security  Board  as 
technical  advisor  to  Mr.  Altmeyer.  Subse- 
quently, the  young  man  from  Wisconsin  be- 
came Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Research  and 
Statistics  in  charge  of  program  development 
and  legislative  coordination  work  with  Con- 
gress. 

From  1956  to  1961,  as  Professor  of  Public 
Welfare  Administration  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  the  social  security  expert  often 
served  as  a  consultant  in  many  areas  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare.  He  has  also, 
over  the  course  of  years,  authored  a  number 
of  books  and  articles  and  received  a  number 
of  awards  for  distinguished  service  in  the 
welfare  and  social  security  fields. 

In  1960,  President-elect  John  F.  Kennedy 
named  Professor  Cohen  to  head  up  a  Task 
Force  on  Health  and  Social  Security  which 
would  make  recommendations  for  improving 
national  programs  in  these  areas.  Shortly 
after  taking  office  President  Kennedy  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Cohen  Assistant  Secretary  (for 
Legislation)  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare: and.  in  1965.  President  Johnson  elevated 
him  to  the  Department's  number  two  post. 
Under  Secretary. 

Of  the  total  legislative  program  sent  to 
Congress  by  the  President  In  the  past  5  years, 
more  than  half  the  major  bills  enacted  have 
come  out  of  HEW  where  Mr.  Cohen  and  his 
staff  have  worked  long  and  hard  on  legisla- 
tion to  bring  about  many  and  varied  pro- 
grams. 

And  this  legislation  runs  the  gamut  of  all 
DHEW  activities,  not  confining  itself  to  med- 
icare, liberalizations  in  social  security,  or 
problems  in  welfare.  When  It  comes  to  legis- 
lation, WUbur  Cohen  Is  Just  as  Intense  with 
such  topics  as  school  dropouts,  protection 
of  the  consumer.  Indian  health.  compUance 
bv  school  districts  and  hospitals  with  Title 
VI  of  the  CUil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  appropria- 


tion for  the  Public  Health  Service  grants, 
budgetary  needs  of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital 
in  Washington. 

How  does  he  do  It?  Well,  several  factors 
enter  into  being  a  successful  legislative  in- 
novator. First,  Wilbur  Cohen  makes  sure 
that  key  persons  Inside  and  outside  oi  Gov- 
ernment concerned  with  any  aspects  of  the 
bills  are  consulted  and  given  an  opportunity 
to  express  themselves.  He  takes  advantage  of 
their  ideas  to  get  all  possible  force  and  drive 
behind  the  bills.  He  Is  flexible  and  imagina- 
tive in  getting  around  what  seem  to  be  im- 
passes. He  compromises  without  surrendering 
his  ideals  and.  through  person-to-person  di- 
plomacy and  force  of  logic,  converts  many 
opponents  to  his  side.  He  is  fond  of  quoting 
his  father,  who  still  runs  a  variety  store  In 
Milwaukee.  Says  the  Under  Secretary:  "He 
taught  me  to  I'ook  at  things  from  the  '.lew- 
point  of  the  fellow  who's  buying  the  mer- 
chandise." 

Medical  World  News  gives  this  description 
of  what  makes  the  Under  Secretary  tick: 
"Those  who  have  worked  with  Cohen  re- 
gard him  as  one  of  the  most  cooly.  efficient, 
pragmatic,  and  persistent  innovators  Wash- 
ington has  ever  seen.  They  view  him  as  a 
man  committed  to  social  Justice,  one  who 
knows  his  way  through  the  Capital's  Jun- 
gle of  politics"  and  bureaucracy.  And  they 
have  an  abiding  respect  for  the  breadth  and 
precision  of  his  technical  and  sociological 
experience." 

The  bouncy,  energetic,  Indefatigable  Mr. 
Cohen,  will  go  Just  about  anywhere,  either 
to  rally  support  for  a  piece  of  legislation  to 
attempt  to  convince  opponents  that  the 
cause  Is  Just,  Whether  it's  the  1967  Wash- 
ington Citizenship  Seminar  sponsored  by  the 
YMCA-TWCA,  a  conference  on  Social  Welfare 
and  Alcoholism,  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Medical  Association,  or  a  group  of  senior 
citizens,  Mr,  Cohen  wUl  speak  out  loud  and 
clear  for  what  he  believes  and  ask  others  to 
Join  him. 

Any  member  of  his  staff  will  confirm  that 
his  day  starts  early,  ends  late  and  doesn't 
have  a  dull  moment  tn  It.  If  variety  is  the 
spice  of  life,  WUbur  Cohen  Is  one  of  the 
more  seasoned  men  In  Washington.  Arising 
at  6:45  a.m.,  the  54-year-old  Under  Secretary 
might  start  the  day  off  "on  the  Hill"  where  he 
bre^akfasts  with  a  "group  of  congressmen  who 
have  asked  him  to  discuss  a  legislative  pro- 
posal. Then  It's  back  to  the  ofBce  where,  in 
rapid  fire  order,  there's  a  draft  of  a  speech 
to  check  out,  telephone  calls  to  and  from  the 
White  House,  committee  chairmen.  Senators, 
congressmen,  and  organizations  like  the  AFL- 
CIO,  American  Medical  Association,  and 
American  Hospital  Association,  interested  in 
what  HEW  is  doing  and  that  their  concerns. 
oft«n  conflicting,  are  recognized.  There  are 
memorandums  to  write  and  respond  to,  con- 
ferences with  Secretary  of  HEW  John  Gard- 
ner or  other  Departmental  officials,  on  leg- 
islation, program,  budget. 

This  might  be  the  day  the  Under  Secre- 
tary testifies  before  a  congressional  commit- 
tee, and  works  in  executive  session  with 
another.  Somehow  lunch  gets  squeezed  In, 
and  later  dinner,  followed  by  a  shave,  change 
of  shirt  and  a  speaking  engagement.  Says 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Social  Security 
Arthur  Hess: 

"Under  Secretary  Cohen's  day  Is  a  series 
of  crises,  any  one  of  which  could  overwhelm 
him  If  he  let  It.  But  he  has  the  amazing 
ability  to  grasp  a  problem  quickly,  get 
things  rolling  toward  a  solution,  and  move 
on." 

Coming  out  of  school  In  the  midst  of  the 
great  depression  imbued  with  the  "Wis- 
consin idea"  of  social  Jtistlce  as  extolled  by 
John  R.  Commons,  Professor  of  Economics, 
and  others,  Wilbur  Cohen  started  fast  and 
never  slowed  down.  He's  left  his  mark  and 
there's  more  to  come. 
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SOCIAL   SECURITY   LEGISLATION 
Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  unique 
imDortance  of  the  pending  legislation  is 
evidenced   in   many   ways.   It   is  made 
Dhvslcally  manifest  by  the  sheer  volume 
of 'the  documents  that  lie  on  our  desks 
in  this  Chamber.  It  has  been  underscored 
bv  the  long  and  tireless  work  of  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  under  the 
distinguished  leadership  of  its  chairman, 
the  Senator   from  Louisiana,   and  the 
senator  from  Delaware.  It  has  been  care- 
fullv  and  fully  documented  by  the  na- 
tional press.  It  is  emphasized  by  the  large 
volume  of  mail  that  has  flowed  steadily 
into  our  offices  during  the  course  of  the 
year  It  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  many  of 
us  have  canceled  or  postponed  important 
commitments  at  home  so  that  we  might 
be  here  to  carefully  follow  the  fashioning 
of  responsible  legislation.  It  will  be  made 
more  evident   as   debate   proceeds   and 
many  able  men  seek  to  hone  and  im- 
prove aspects  of  the  bill  in  which  they 
as  individuals  and  those  that  they  rep- 
resent have  a  deep  and  vital  interest. 

These,  Mr.  President,  are  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  great  importance  of 
this  bill  manifests  itself.  But  what  is  it 
about  this  bill,  and  about  programs  that 
had  their  genesis  over  thirty  years  ago: 
what  is  it  in  the  nature  of  this  issue  that 
generates  such  a  unique  amount  of  in- 
terest and  concern  in  this  country? 

The  most  obvious  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion IS  that  the  programs  represented 
by  this  bill  provide  billions  of  dollars  an- 
nuallv  for  Americans  of  all  ages.  This 
bill  would  greatly  increase  the  amount 
received  by  those  already  receiving  bene- 
fits, and  it  would  include  for  the  first 
time  many  who  now  receive  nothing.  The 
sheer  fact  of  providing,  Mr.  President, 
alone  makes  this  a  vastly  important 
issue. 

But  the  aspects  of  the  bill,  and  the 
programs  which  it  seeks  to  modify,  that 
are  of  the  greatest  significance  to  me, 
Mr,  President,  are  the  questions  of  why 
that  provision  is  made  and  how  that  pro- 
vision is  made.  Because  it  is  these  ques- 
tions, and  the  answers  that  we  have 
fashioned  and  will  fashion  for  them,  that 
bear  inestimable  significance  for  the  fu- 
ture of  this  Nation  as  an  enlightened  so- 
ciety of  civilized  men. 

Reduced  to  its  most  simpUfied  level, 
Mr.  President,  what  these  programs  rep- 
resent, what  they  give  flesh  and  bone 
and  sinew  to,  is  the  conviction  of  our 
Nation  that  it  desires  to  take  care  of 
its  own.  This  is  a  free  decision,  freely 
made.  Few  recipients  of  these  benefits 
claim  any  sort  of  imalienable  right  to 
them.  This,  Mr.  President,  is  the  why 
of  these  programs. 

The  how  of  these  programs  is  a  ques- 
tion of  infinitely  complex  mechanics- 
devising  intricate  ratios  of  participation 
by  Individuals,  employers,  and  govern- 
ments. But  the  how  of  the  programs  is 
also  an  expression  of  a  more  basic  de- 
termination, which  is  essentially  that  of 
who  shall  provide  these  benefits.  This, 
Mr.  President,  is  probably  the  question 
around  which  most  of  our  deliberations 
this  week  will  revolve.  And  this  Is  as  It 
should  be,  for  those  who  determine  to 
make  these  transfers  should  be  permit- 


ted the   authority  of  determming  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  made. 

Mr  President,  there  are  many  aspects 
of  H  R  12080,  as  reported  in  the  Senate, 
which  make  changes  in  the  system  that 
I  have  long  believed  desirable.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  see  increases  in  ben- 
efits for  uninsured  persons  over  (2,  an 
increase  in  amounts  that  can  be  earned 
by  retired  persons  without  losing  eUgi- 
biUty  and  the  reduction  to  60  of  the  age 
at  which  all  aged  beneficiaries  can  re- 
ceive reduced  payments.  Committee 
members  in  both  Houses  deserve  ui  m> 
\iew,  particular  commendation  for  these 

provisions.  „      . 

There  are  other  provisions,  Mr  Presi 
dent,  that  I  wish  had  been  included  and 
that  I  hope  will  be  included  m  the  near 
future    One  is  some  sort  of  automatic 
cost-of-linng   increase    to    r^ovide    as- 
surance that  the  cruel  tax  of  inflation 
need  not  be  feared  by  beneficiaries.  I  do 
not  believe  that  such  a  prov-ision  would 
SSiinish  the  authority  of  the  Congress 
over  the  program.  I  am  also  hopeful  that 
in  the  near  future,  provision  will  be  made 
for  .widows  who  are  without  children  and 
who  have  demonstrated  need  but  who 
are  not  yet  eligible  for  full  social  security 
benefits.  And  I  hope  that  eventually  lun- 
Itations  on  income  for  eligibility  may  be 
eliminated  in  their  entirety. 

I  might  end,  Mr.  President,  by  ex- 
pressing the  further  hope  that    in  our 
discussions  on  the  complex  details  of  this 
immensely  intricate  measure,  we  do  not 
lose  sight  of  the  essential  and  basic  is- 
.ue^  at  hand:  the  why  and  the  how  of 
these  programs.  I  hope  that  in  the  coiwse 
of  our  deliberations  on  this  landmark 
leg'slation  we  will  come  to  understand 
more  deeply  the  profound  in^PU^^ations 
of  these  programs  and  the  way  in^hich 
thev  are  structured.  And  I  hope  that  out 
of  this  debate  the  possibility  of  new  de- 
partures and  directions  ^"ill  e"^^^^^.  „^ 
Such  new  departures  and  directions 
for  the  future  might  include  some  sort 
of  benefit  structure,  with  regard  to  the 
welfare  programs,  that  would  provide 
two  scales  of  payment-one  bare,  mini- 
mal payment  to  those  unwilling  to  work 
^t  full  capacity,  and  a  second  to  provide 
an  incentive  for  those  who  are.  Why,  i 
often  wonder,  should  the  many  and  vari- 
egated programs  that  have  been  added 
on  to  the  original  concept  be  paid  for 
out  of  social  security  funds  and  not  out 
of  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasm^. 
A  large  volume  of  the  mail  received 
by   our   office    reflects   the   concern   of 
vounger  wage  earners  for  the  fact  that 
ihe  amount  of  money  that  they  contrib- 
ute is  probably  far  in  excess  of  their 
reasonable  expectation  of  return.  Gener- 
allv  these  correspondents  recognize  the 
necessity  for  increased  payments  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  humane  demands 
made  of  the  system  for  the  elderly,  the 
infirm,  and  the  unfortunate;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  basic  inequity  exists  in  the 
present    structure    and    system    which 
might  be  rectified  with  a  skillful  new 
approach. 

I  profess  no  special  expertise  or  com- 
petence m  this  highly  complex  field  and 
I  make  no  specific  proposals,  but  I  thlnit 
we  might  all  benefit  from  a  reidentiflca- 
tion  and  a  reexamination  of  the  funda- 


mentals and  relationships  of  the  system 
to  the  need. 

Therefore,  I  would  propose  for  con- 
sideration in  the  future,  among  other 
things,  a  svstem  whereby  a  realistic  tax 
structure  would  approximate  the  actu- 
arial requirements  of  the  system  for 
participants  who  enter  the  work  force 
at  say,  age  18  and  continue  their  con- 
tributions through  retirement.  Such  a 
tax  would  probably  be  less  than  the  pres- 
ent rate  and  far  less  than  the  proposed 

Perhaps  the  welfare  aspects  of  the 
program,  the  payments  which  result 
from  extraordinary  circumstances  and 
to  which  people  are  legally  entitled  after 
shortened  participation  in  the  system, 
should  be  recognized  as  an  additional 
measure  of  security  which  should  not 
be  the  unique  and  exclusive  burden  of 
the  younger  work  force,  and  thus  might 
be  funded  from  the  general  resources 
of  the  Federal  Treasury.  . 

Notwithstanding  the  complexities  of 
this  bill  and  the  intricacies  of  the  debate 
which  will  precede  the  adoption  of  the 
ultimate  form,  I  feel  that  we  owe  our- 
selves the  dutv  and  the  obligation  to 
bear  in  mind  the  fundamental  concepts 
of  the  system, 

I  again  commend  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee  for 
the  fruits  of  their  long  labors.  I  will  fol- 
low the  debate  with  keen  interest.  And  I 
am  confident  that  the  Congress  wi 
fashion  a  piece  of  legislation  that  will 
bring  new  hope  to  the  lives  of  many. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  12080>  to  amend  the 
Social  Securitv  Act  to  provide  an  increase 
in  benefits  under  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  system,  to  pro- 
vide benefits  for  additional  categories  ol 
individuals,  to  improve  the  public  assist- 
ance program  and  programs  relating  to 
the  welfare  and  health  of  chUdren.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  a  large  number  of  amendments 
to  the  pending  bill,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amendments 
be  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc  that 
the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  considered 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment, and  that  the  amendments  not  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

I  make  the  last  request  because  the 
Parliamentarian  has  advised  me  that  it 
would  be  a  great  chore  to  print_^  these 
amendments  in  the  Record,  and  that 
doing  so  would  achieve  no  purpose.  The 
amendments  are  before  us,  they  are  a 
matter  of  public  record,  they  are  in  the 
bill,  and  we  will  print  any  floor  amend- 
ments as  we  proceed.  ♦„..:„„ 
I  am  advised  by  the  Pariiamentaiian 
that  printing  them  in  the  Record  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  and  an  unnecessary 
expense,  and  that  it  would  unduly  burden 
the  Record. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  com- 
mittee amendments.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  we  agree  to  them  en  bloc, 
each  subject  to  amendment  In  the  first 
and  second  degree,  and  that  they  be  con- 
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sldered  as  original  text,  and  that  they 
not  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — I  will  not  object; 
but,  for  the  record,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  this  protects  the  interests  of 
any  Senator  who  may  wish  to  offer 
amendments  so  far  as  committee  amend- 
ments are  concerned.  I  believe  It  would 
be  more  advantageous  to  the  Senate  to 
proceed  in  the  manner  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

PRIVILEGE   or  THE   FLOOR 

Mr.  President,  in  the  course  of  the 
consideration  of  the  pending  bill,  it  will 
be  helpful  for  the  Senate  to  have  the 
advice  of  certain  experts  in  the  field  of 
social  security  and  public  welfare  legis- 
lation. We  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
asked  these  experts  to  help  us  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  measure  because  the 
expertise  in  this  field  is  limited,  and  it 
would  be  somewhat  ineflBcient  use  of 
manpower  to  maintain  all  this  available 
help  on  the  committee  staff  for  a  year, 
when  we  call  on  them  to  help  us  and  to 
advise  only  when  we  need  them. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Frederick  B.  Amer.  Chief  of  the 
Education  and  Public  Welfare  Division 
of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service; 
Miss  Helen  Livingston.  Assistant  Chief 
of  the  Division:  Mr.  William  Fullerton, 
social  welfare  specialist;  and  Mr.  Francis 
Crowley,  social  welfare  specialist,  be 
given  privileges  of  the  floor  during  con- 
sideration of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AEC  OMNIBUS  BILL  FOR   1967 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
727.  S.  2644. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  2644 »  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Community  Act  of  1955,  as  amended, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  the  Euratom  Cooperation 
Act  of  1958,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill'' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 


(S.  26441 ,  which  was  reported  by  the  18- 
member  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy without  dissent,  is  in  my  opinion  a 
noncontroversial  one.  Moreover,  it  is 
desirable  that  this  bill  be  enacted  by 
Congress  now  to  provide  the  AEC  with 
necessary  authority  to  carry  out  certain 
features  of  its  program,  including  com- 
pletion of  sale  of  the  Government's 
interest  in  housing  at  Los  Alamos.  N. 
Mex..  and  continued  cooperation  with 
the  European  commimity  in  atomic  en- 
ergy matters. 

The  AEC  has  followed  the  practice  of 
submitting  proposed  omnibus  bills  to  the 
Joint  Committee  from  time  to  time  in 
order  to  effect  amendments  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  and  related  legisla- 
tion. The  committee  believes  this  is  a 
necessary  practice,  in  view  of  the  rapid 
changes  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy 
and  the  need  to  maintain  an  appropriate 
statutory  framework  for  this  program. 

I  shall  briefly  summarize  the  bill. 

Section  I  would  amend  section  58  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Community  Act  of 
1955.  by  revising  the  system  of  priorities 
applicable  to  the  sale  of  presently  Gov- 
ernment-owned apartment  houses  at  Los 
Alamos,  N.  Mex.  As  amended,  section  58 
would  authorize  sale  of  these  dwellings 
on  a  priority  basis  not  only  to  housing 
cooperatives,  but  to  certain  others  as 
well.  The  amendment  is  necessitated  by 
the  diCiculties  experienced  by  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  in  selling  these 
apartment  houses  at  the  aflfected  com- 
munity. 

Sections  2,  3,  and  4  would  also  amend 
the  Community  Act.  In  addition  to  au- 
thorizing the  AEC  to  continue  to  make 
assistance  payments  to  the  cities  of  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn.,  and  Richland,  Wash.,  and 
to  the  Richland  School  District,  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  state  more  ex- 
plicitly the  criteria  for  making  such 
payments,  including  the  objective  that 
assistance  payments  by  the  AEC  be  re- 
duced or  terminated  at  the  earliest  prac- 
tical time. 

The  Commission's  present  authority  to 
make  sucli  payments  to  these  entities  ex- 
pires in  fiscal  year  1969.  Under  the 
amendment,  any  contracts  entered  into 
by  the  AEC  to  provide  such  assistance 
after  June  30.  1979,  would  be  subject 
to  the  availability  of  appropriations.  The 
amendments  also  provide  that  no  appro- 
priations shall  be  made  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  and  purposes  of  the  Commu- 
nity Act  unless  previously  authorized  by 
legislation  enacted  by  Congress. 

Sections  5  through  12  of  the  bill  would 
effect  amendments  to  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954. 

Sections  5  and  6  would  amend  the  act 
to  confer  on  the  Director  of  the  AEC's 
Division  of  Military  Application  the  new 
title  of  Assistant  General  Manager  for 
Mihtary  Application.  The  amendment 
also  provides  that  the  officer  serving  in 
the  position  shall  have  general  or  flag 
rank,  and  that  his  Service  shall  be  re- 
imbursed by  the  Commission  for  his  pay 
and  allowances.  The  Commission  believes 
that  this  statutory  change  will  facilitate 
its  ability  to  continue  to  obtain  highly 
qualified  officers  from  the  Defense  De- 


partment to  fill  this  key  military  po- 
sition within  the  Commission. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  would  amend 
section  33  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  to 
provide  certain  additional  authority  for 
the  AEC  to  perform  research  for  others 
pertaining  to  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
lie  health  and  safety.  This  authority  is 
intended  to  permit  the  AEC  to  utilize 
its  excellent  facilities,  equipment,  and 
personnel  to  help  solve  important  health 
and  safety  problems  in  areas  where  the 
Commission's  specialized  and  often 
unique  resources  can  make  significant 
contributions. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  would  amend  sub- 
section 41 'b'  of  the  Atomic  Energy-  Act 
to  eliminate  the  statutory  requirement 
for  determinations  by  the  President  of 
the  quantities  of  special  nuclear  material 
to  be  produced  under  section  41.  and  the 
amounts  to  be  available  for  distribution 
by  the  AEC  pursuant  to  sections  53  and 
54  of  the  act.  Related  section  9  of  the 
bill  would  amend  subsection  53 1  f  >  of  the 
act  to  eliminate  a  reference  to  the  Presi- 
dential determinations  under  subsection 
41(b)  of  the  act  which,  because  of  the 
change  made  by  section  8  of  the  bill, 
would  no  longer  be  applicable. 

Sections  10,  11,  and  12  of  the  bill  are 
perfecting  amendments  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act.  They  correct  certain  tech- 
nical defects  in  the  existing  law,  with- 
out making  any  substantive  change. 

Section  13  would  amend  the  Euratom 
Cooperation  Act  of  1958  to  effect  three 
changes.  This  amendment  would,  first, 
authorize  the  transfer  of  an  additional 
145.000  kilograms  of  contained  uraniimi 
235  to  the  European  Atomic  Energy 
Community:  second,  authorize  the  trans- 
fer of  an  additional  1,000  kilograms  of 
Plutonium  to  Euratom;  and  third,  au- 
thorize the  AEC  to  perform  uranium  en- 
richment services  for  Euratom.  En- 
riched uranium  and  plutonium  made 
available  by  the  AEC  under  these  in- 
creased authorizations  would  be  trans- 
ferred on  a  cash  basis,  and  would  be 
subject  to  safeguards  against  diversion 
of  this  material  from  authorized  uses. 

Finally,  section  14  of  the  bill  would 
add  a  new  heading  in  the  table  of  con- 
tents of  the  Atomic  Energy  Community 
Act  of  1955,  reflecting  the  amendment 
of  that  act  that  would  be  effected  by 
section  1  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
act  favorably  on  this  bill  without  delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  one  printing 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  8,  line  16.  It  is  proposed  to  delete 
the  word  "the". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Without  objection,  the  amendment  Is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  stand 
ready  to  answer  any  questions  that  any 
Senator  might  have  in  connection  with 
this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  offered, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
^e,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
nt  Renresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ime'ica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
's8  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Community  Act  of 
J955.  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

■■Sec.    58.    Priority    Sale    of    Apartment 

Houses. — 

•a   The  Commission  is  authorized  at  Los 
Alamos  to  grant  to  occupants,  project-con- 
nected persons,  and  persons  residing  in  the 
«)mmunity  both  at  the  time  of  offering  of 
an  apartment   house   for   sale   and   for   the 
Receding   six   months,    and    to   any   of   the 
foregoing     persons     acting     together,     such 
nrlorlty  Interests  and  priority  rights  lor  the 
Durchase   of    the    apartment    house    as    the 
commission  determines  to  be  fair  and  rea- 
sonable- Provided.  That  a  first  priority  right 
to  purchase  may  be  granted  only  to  an  occu- 
cant  or  a  group  of  occupants,  or  an  assignee 
(vrhose   membership   or   ownership    is   corn- 
nosed    of    occupants,    or    project-connected 
Olsons    or  persons  residing  m  the  commu- 
nity both  at  the  time  of  offering  of  an  apart- 
ment house  for  sale  and  for  the  preceding 
six  months,  or  any  of  the  foregoing  persons) 
of  the  priority  interests  of  such  occupants, 
wuo  or  which"  has  obtained  the  priority  In- 
terest of  at  least  60  per  centum  of  the  occu- 
pants   of    the    apartment    house:    Provided 
further  That  a  second  priority  right  to  pur- 
chase  mav    be    granted    only    to    an    entity 
whose  membership  or  ownership  consists  of 
occupants,  or  pro  feet-connected  persons,  or 
persons  residing  m  the  community  both  at 
the  time  of  offering  of  an  apartment  house 
lor  sale  and  for  the  preceding  six  months,  or 
anv  of  the  foregoing  persons  (provided  that 
such  entltv  has  obtained  the  priority  Interest 
of  at  least  one  occupant),  ard  whose  mem- 
bership or  ownership  equals  in  number,  and 
occupies  or  agrees  to  occupy,  at  least  70  per 
centum  of  the  housing  units  in  the  apart- 
ment house.  The   15  per  centum  deduction 
specified  bv  subsection  35  a  .  the  deduction 
provided  bv  subsection  36  d.,  the  financing 
provisions  "of  section  62.  and  the  Indemnity 
provided  bv  sections  63.  64,  65.  and  66  shall 
be  applicable  to  such  priority  sales  of  apart- 
ment houses.   Priority  interests  granted  by 
the  Commission  under  this  section  shall  be 
transferable  as  the  Commission  may  by  rule 
or  regulation  prescribe,  but  no  priority  right 
to  purchase  shall   be   transferred  except  as 
provided  by  section  43. 

"b.  Any  occupant  who  does  not  partici- 
pate In  the  purchase  of  an  apartment  house 
with  respect  to  which  a  priority  right  to 
purchase  has  been  granted  shall  be  entitled, 
at  the  time  of  sale  by  the  Commission,  to  a 
lease  for  occupancy  of  his  housing  unit  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  fifteen  months  from  the 
date  the  property  was  first  offered  for  sale: 
Provided,  That  the  occupant  makes  applica- 
tion for  such  a  lease  within  30  days  of  the 
grant  of  such  priority  to  purchase.  In  selling 
any  apartment  house  with  respect  to  which 
a  lease  executed  under  this  section  Is  in  ef- 
fect, the  Commission  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide for  the  purchaser  to  assume  any  or  all 
obUgatlons  of  the  lessor.  The  Commission 
In  such  event  shall  guarantee  the  lessee's 
performance  of  the  lease. 

"c.  Persons  who  have  purchased,  either 
Individually  or  jointly  with  other  persons, 
a  single-family  house  or  duplex  house  (or  a 
single-family  unit  In  a  duplex  house)  at 
Los  Alamos  pursuant  to  a  priority  right  un- 
der this  Act  shall  not  be  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  the  priority  purchase  of  an  apartment 
house. 

"d.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  by  rule  or  regulation  such  other 
conditions  as  It  may  find  necessary  or  de- 
sirable for  qualification  of  priority  Interests 


and  rights  for  the  purchase  of  an  apartment 
house  " 

Sec.  2.  Section  91  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Community  Act  of  1955.  as  amended,  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  a.  and  in- 
serting 'in  lieu  thereof; 

"a.  From  the  date  of  transfer  of  any  mu- 
nicipal installations  to  a  governmental  or 
other  entltv  at  or  for  the  community,  the 
Commission  shall,  for  a  period  of  ten  years, 
make  annual  assistance  payments  of  Just 
and  reasonable  sums  to  the  State,  county,  or 
local  entity  having  jurisdiction  to  collect 
property  taxes  or  to  the  entity  receiving 
the  installation  transferred  hereunder:  Pro- 
vided, hoicever,  with  respect  to  the  Cities  of 
Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  and  Richland,  Wash- 
ington, and  the  Richland  School  District. 
the  CJommlsslon  is  authorized  to  continue 
to  make  assistance  payments  of  just  and 
reasonable  sums  after  expiration  of  such 
ten-year  period.  In  determining  the  amount 
and  recipient  of  such  payments,  the  Com- 
mission shall  consider — 

"(1)  the  approximate  real  property  taxes 
and  assessments  for  local  improvements 
which  would  be  paid  to  the  governmental 
entity  upon  property  within  the  community 
if  such  property  were  not  exempt  from  tax- 
ation  by  reason  of  Federal   ownership; 

"(2)  the  maintaining  of  municipal  serv- 
ices at  a  level  which  will  not  Impede  the  re- 
cruitment or  retention  of  personnel  essential 
to  the  atomic  energy  pro<;rr.m: 

•'(3)  the  fiscal  problems  peculiar  to  the 
governmental  entity  by  reason  of  the  con- 
struction at  the  community  as  a  single  pur- 
pose national  defense  installation  under 
emergency  conditions; 

"(4)  the  municipal  services  and  other  bur- 
dens Imposed  on  the  governmental  or  other 
entities  at  the  community  by  the  United 
States  in  Its  operations  In  the  project  area: 
and 

"(5)  the  tax  revenues  and  sources  avail- 
able to  the  governmental  entity,  its  efforts 
and  diligence  in  collection  of  taxes,  assess- 
ment of  property,  and  the  efficiency  ol  Its 
operations."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  d.  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof: 

'd.  With  respect  to  any  entity  not  less 
than  six  months  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  ten-year  period  referred  to  In  subsection 
a.  (or  not  less  than  six  months  prior  to 
June  30,  1979,  In  the  case  of  the  Cities  of 
Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  and  Richland,  Wash- 
ington, and  the  Richland  School  District), 
the  Commission  shall  present  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  Its  recommen- 
dations as  to  the  need  for  any  further  assist- 
ance payments  to  such  entity.";  and 

(3i  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion e.: 

"e.  In  exercising  the  authority  of  subsec- 
tion 91  a.  the  Commission  shall  assure  itself 
that  the  governmental  or  other  entities  re- 
ceiving assistance  hereunder  utUize  all  rea- 
sonable, available  means  to  achieve  financial 
self-sufficiency  to  the  end  that  assistance  pay- 
ments by  the  Commission  may  be  reduced 
or  terminated  at  the  earliest  practical  time." 
Sec.  3.  Section  94  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Community  Act  of  1955.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  94.  Commission  Contracts. — The 
Commission  is  authorized,  without  regard  to 
section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  to  enter 
into  a  contract  with  any  governmental  or 
other  entity  to  which  payments  are  required 
or  authorized  to  be  made  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 91,  obligating  the  Commission  to  make 
to  such  entltv  the  payments  directed  or  au- 
thorized to  be  made  by  section  91 :  Provided, 
hoicever,  That  the  term  of  such  contracts,  in 
the  case  of  the  Cities  of  Oak  Ridge,  Tennes- 
see, and  Richland.  Washington,  and  the  Rich- 
land School  District,  shall  not  extend  beyond 
June  30,  1979." 


Sec.  4.  Subsection  118  a.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Community  Act  of  1955,  as  amended. 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"a.  No  appropriation  shall  be  made  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act 
unless  previoiLsly  authorized  by  legislation 
enacted  bv  Congress." 

Sec,  5.  Subsection  25  a.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"a.  a  Division  of  Military  Application  and 
such  other  program  divisions  (not  to  exceed 
ten  in  number)  as  the  Commission  may  de- 
termine to  be  necessary  to  the  discharge  of 
its  responsibilities,  includng  a  division  or  di- 
visions the  primary  responsibilities  of  which 
inc'.ude  the  development  and  application  of 
civilian  uses  of  atomic  energy.  The  Division 
of  Military  Application  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  an  Assistant  General  Manager 
for  Military  Application,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by" the  Commission  and  shall  be  an 
active  commissioned  officer  of  the  Armed 
Forces  serving  in  general  or  flag  officer  rank 
or  grade,  as  appropriate.  Each  other  pro- 
gram division  shall  be  under  the  direction 
of  a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Commission.  The  Commission  shall  require 
each  such  division  to  exercise  such  of  the 
Commission's  administrative  and  execu- 
tive powers  as  the  Commission  may  deter- 
mine." 

Sec.  6  Section  28  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  re- 
vising the  first  two  sentences  thereof  to  read 
as  follows:  "Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law,  the  officer  of  the  Army. 
Navy,  "or  Air  Force  serving  as  Assistant  Gen- 
eral'Manager  for  MiUtary  Application  shall 
serve  without  prejudice  to  his  commissioned 
status  as  such  officer.  Any  such  officer  serv- 
'ne  as  Assistant  General  Manager  for  Mili- 
tary Application  shall  receive  in  addition  to 
his  pay  and  allowances,  Including  special  and 
incentive  pays,  for  which  pay  and  allowances 
the  Commission  shall  reimburse  his  service, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  between 
such  pay  and  allowances,  including  special 
and  Incentive  pays,  and  the  compensation 
established  for  this  position." 

Sec.  7  Section  33  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows :  ^, 

"Sec.  33.  Research  for  Others.— Where 
the  Commission  finds  private  facilities  or 
laboratories  are  Inadequate  to  the  purpose. 
It  Is  authorized  to  conduct  for  other  persons, 
through  Its  own  facilities,  such  of  those  ac- 
tivities and  studies  of  the  types  specified  in 
section  31  as  It  deems  appropriate  to  the 
development  of  atomic  energy.  To  the  extent 
the  Commission  determines  that  private  fa- 
cilities or  laboratories  are  inadequate  to  the 
purpose,  and  that  the  Commission's  facili- 
ties, or  scientific  or  technical  resources  have 
the  potential  of  lending  significant  assist- 
ance to  other  persons  in  the  fields  of  protec- 
tion of  public  health  and  safety,  the  Com- 
mission mav  also  assist  other  persons  In 
these  fields  "by  conducting  for  such  persons, 
through  the  Commission's  own  facilities, 
research  and  development  or  training  activi- 
ties and  studies.  The  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  determine  and  make  such  charges  as 
In  Its  discretion  may  be  desirable  for  the 
conduct  of  the  activities  and  studies  referred 
to  In  this  section." 

SEC.  8.  Subsection  41  b  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  deleting  the  last  sentence. 

Sec.  9.  Subsection  53  f.  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
revising  the  first  sentence  thereof  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  Commission  is  directed  to 
distribute  within  the  United  States  sufficient 
special  nuclear  material  to  permit  the  con- 
duct of  widespread  Independent  research  and 
development  activities  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable."  ..^  _,„ 
SEC.  10.  Subsection  53  c.  (1)  of  the  Atomic 
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Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"c.  (1)  The  Commission  may  distribute 
special  nuclear  material  licensed  under  tbts 
section  by  sale,  lease,  lease  with  option  to 
buy,  grant,  or  through  the  provision  of  pro- 
duction or  enrichment  services:  Provided. 
houever.  That  unless  otherwise  authorized 
by  law.  the  Commission  shall  not  after  De- 
cember 31.  1970,  distribute  special  nuclear 
material  except  by  sale  or  through  the  pro- 
vision of  production  or  enrichment  services 
to  any  person  who  possesses  or  operates  a 
utilization  facility  under  a  license  Issued 
pursuant  to  section  103  or  104  b.  for  use  In 
the  course  of  activities  under  such  license; 
nor  shall  the  Commission  permit  any  such 
person  after  June  30.  1973,  to  continue  leas- 
ing for  use  in  the  course  of  such  activities 
speclaJ  nuclear  material  previously  leased  to 
such  person  by  the  Commission." 

Sec.  11.  Subsection  161  n.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "57  a.  (3)"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "57  b.". 

Sec.  12.  Section  223  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  letter  "p."  appearing  after 
the  word  "or"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  letter  "o.". 

Sec.  13.  Section  5  of  the  EURATOM  Coop- 
eration Act  of  1958,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

'Sec  5.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 54  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  for  sale 
or  lease  to  the  Community — 

'two  hundred  fifteen  thousand  kilograms 
of  contained  uranium  235: 

"one  thousand  five  hundred  kilograms  of 
Plutonium;  and 

"thirty  kilograms  of  uranium  233; 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an 
agreement  or  agreements  for  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Community  entered  Into  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  123  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended'  Provided. 
That  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
obtains  the  equivalent  of  a  first  Hen  on  any 
such  material  sold  to  the  Community  for 
which  payment  Is  not  made  In  full  at  the 
time  of  tr.insfer.  The  Commission  may  enter 
Into  contracts  to  provide,  after  Decembor  31, 
1968.  for  the  producing  or  enriching  of  all.  or 
part  of.  the  above-mentioned  contained 
uranium  235  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  161  v.  iB)  of  said  Act.  as  amended. 
In  lieu  of  sale  or  lease  thereof." 

Sec  14  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Community  Act  of  1955,  as  amended. 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  a  new  heading  en- 
titled 
"Sec.  58.  Priority  sale  of  apartment  houses." 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  fH.R.  12080)  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  In- 
crease in  benefits  under  the  old-age. 
survivors,  and  disability  insuiance  sys- 
tem, to  provide  benefits  for  additional 
categories  of  individuals,  to  improve  the 
public  assistance  program  and  programs 
relating  to  the  welfare  and  health  of 
children,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
H.R.  12080,  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967.  was  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance  by  a  vote  of  11  to 
6.  I  regret  to  say  that  not  a  single  Re- 
publican member  of  our  committee  saw 
fit  to  vote  to  improve  the  plight  of  our 
millions  of  elderly  citizens  who  rely  on 


social  security  and  public  welfare  as  a 
bulwark  for  their  very  sustenance, 
would  have  hoped  that  our  committee 
could  have  brought  to  the  floor  a  bill 
which  had  the  same  nonpartisan  support 
that  H.R.  12080  enjoyed  when  the  House 
passed  it  by  a  vote  of  414  to  3  earlier  this 
summer.  Unfortunately  that  is  not  the 
case. 

A  social  security  bill  is  always  a 
product  of  many  minds,  many  conflicting 
ideas  and  desires.  This  program  is  a  pro- 
gram for  people — and  the  people  make 
known  to  their  duly  elected  representa- 
tives their  individual  needs — pointing 
out  where  inequities  exist  in  the  program 
and  where  improvements  can  be  made. 

In  acting  on  such  a  bill,  we  in  Congress 
must  balance  social  and  economic  priori- 
ties, keeping  in  mind  always  that  bene- 
fits allowed  must  invariably  be  balanced 
by  taxes.  The  decisions  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance are  reflected  in  the  documents 
before  the  Senate  today.  As  Senators  look 
at  this  bill,  which  is  over  400  pages,  and 
the  report,  which  is  almost  as  long,  they 
will  see  the  handiwork  of  many  authors. 
Many  of  the  House  bill  provisions,  which 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  had 
labored  on  for  months,  are  worthwhile 
additions  and  improvements  to  the  Social 
Security  Act.  We  accepted  about  50  of 
them  without  amendment.  But  we  had 
our  own  ideas  also — and  many  of  them 
were  generated  by  Senators  who  do  not 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Finance.  As 
a  result  of  their  suggestions  and  our  own 
deliberations.  Senators  will  find  over  80 
items  In  the  bill  before  the  Senate  which 
are  either  new  or  which  make  substantial 
modifications  of  features  contained  In 
the  House  bill. 

H.R.  12080,  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, recommends  major  improve- 
ments in  the  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  relating  to  the  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  pro- 
gram, the  hospital  and  medical  insur- 
ance programs,  the  medical  assistance 
program,  the  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children,  and  other  public  as- 
sistance programs,  and  the  child  welfare 
and  child  health  programs. 

Looking  first  at  the  cash  social  secu- 
rity program,  the  committee  bill  provides 
for  the  payment  of  additional  benefits 
totaling  $5.8  billion  during  calendar  year 
1969.  the  first  full  year  of  operation  of 
all  the  new  benefit  provisions — $2.4  bil- 
lion more  than  would  have  been  paid  un- 
der the  House  bill.  This  cash  benefit 
increase  represents  the  largest  percent- 
age increase  Congress  has  considered 
since  1950.  It  is  the  largest  Congress 
ever  considered  in  terms  of  absolute  dol- 
lars. In  total.  $29  billion  would  be  paid 
out  in  cash  benefits  in  1969  as  compared 
to  $23.2  billion  if  present  law  were  not 
changed. 

About  24  million  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries would  have  their  benefits  in- 
creased because  of  this  bill  and  1^-4  mil- 
lion people  would  become  eligible  for 
benefits  under  the  bill  after  all  the  new 
provisions  become  operative.  By  far  the 
most  important  change  is  an  across-the- 
board  increase  in  benefit  payments  which 
would  average  about  19  percent,  with  a 


guaranteed  increase  in  monthly  cash 
benefits  of  15  percent  for  all  beneficiar- 
ies on  the  social  security  rolls  and  with 
a  new  minimum  benefit  of  $70  a  month. 
Today,  the  minimum  is  a  pitifully  small 
$44  a  month. 

The  level  of  living  of  all  of  these  peo- 
ple would  be  improved  under  the  com- 
mittee amendments;  1.6  million  aged 
people  would  be  moved  out  oi  poverty, 
and  about  200,000  of  the  aged  could  be 
taken  off  the  public  assistance  rolls. 

The  higher  benefits  under  the  com- 
mittee amendments  would  become  pay- 
able for  March  1968  and  the  first  checks 
reflecting  the  increased  benefits  would 
be  received  by  beneficiaries  early  in 
April  1968. 

Moreover,  to  relieve  the  plight  of  peo- 
ple receiving  old-age  assistance,  the 
committee  added  a  new  provision  under 
which  State  old-age  assistance  programs 
would  have  to  provide  an  average  in- 
crease of  $7.50  a  month  to  elderly  people 
getting  assistance  payments.  The  cost  of 
this  provision  generally  would  be  met  out 
of  the  savings  to  the  States  that  would 
result  from  the  payment  of  Increased  so- 
cial security  benefits  to  people  getting 
old-age  assistance.  With  this  amendment 
we  are  assuring  that  the  social  se- 
curity increases  provided  by  in  this  bill 
will  not  serve  merely  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  old-age  assistance  to  the  States— 
they  will  have  to  pass  much  or  all  of  the 
savings  on  to  the  poor  and  the  old  people 
on  their  welfare  rolls. 

Let  me  describe  briefly  just  how  these 
social  security  increases  would  affect  the 
average  beneficiary. 

The  average  monthly  benefit  paid  to 
retired  workers  and  their  wives  now  on 
the  rolls  would  increase  from  $145  to 
$171 — $164  under  the  House  bill.  Monthly 
benefits  would  range  from  the  new  mini- 
mum of  $70  to  $163.30  for  retired  workers 
now  on  social  security  rolls  who  begin  to 
draw  benefits  at  age  65  or  later,  com- 
pared with  $44  to  $142  under  present  law 
and  $50  to  $159.80  under  the  House  bill 
There  would  be  an  increase,  too.  In  the 
special  payments  for  people  now  age  72 
and  older — from  $35  to  $50  for  a  single 
person  and  from  $52.50  to  $75  for  a  cou- 
ple. Moreover,  these  amendments  will 
have  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  people 
still  working  because  of  the  earnings 
base  increases  under  the  bill  to  $8,000  in 
1968,  to  $8,800  in  1969  and  to  $10,800  in 
1972.  This  is  a  feature  generally  over- 
looked by  those  who  question  a  change 
in  the  earnings  base.  A  man  age  50  in 
1968,  for  example,  who  earns  $8,800  a 
year  until  he  is  65  will  get  a  benefit  of 
$204  at  age  65 — 32  percent  higher  than 
he  could  get  under  present  law,  and 
about  10  percent  higher  than  he  would 
get  under  the  House  bill.  If  he  earns 
$10,800  a  year  or  more  his  benefit  will  be 
$223 — nearly  44  percent  higher  than  he 
would  get  under  the  present  law,  and  20 
percent  higher  than  under  the  House  bill. 

Moreover,  survivorship  and  disability 
protection  would  be  similarly  Increased 
for  people  earning  above  $6,600.  For 
example,  if  a  worker  aged  35  in  1968 
with  annual  earnings  of  $8,800  died  in 
1970,  his  widow  and  child  would  receive 
a  monthly  benefit  of  $267.60,  or  $44— 
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&z-^T^^^zij'i  ^^:t^^s'i^^  Bi^^B^^^ 

tSd  get  a  monthly  benefit  of  $147.  0  the  Senate.  ^giHng.^nd  I  am  satisfied  that  It  was 

,«94  10— nearly  20  p€rcen1>— a  month  i  hope  that  the  House  conierees,  m  ims  l^^"""  b,                         agreed  to    One 

Sore  tlS^^cler   prSent  law.  If  the  instance.  wiU  accept  the  amentoent  I  ^/^^/^.J^^i  Jas  more  S  ^day  Is 

Ser  became  disabled  in  1970,  he  would  believe  that  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  reason  wnj  it  nas                     to  find  a 

S    a    monthly    disability    benefit    of  the  Senate  has  twice  or  three  tiines  ac-  ^^^^f^^J^^J^^j^^^^fs  tabled,  but  be- 

InS  30.  an  increase  of  $29.30-nearly  20  cepted  the  amendment  and  that  in  this  Job-not  f'^oa^^"^           job-would  be 

gJcent-a  month  over  the  amount  he  instance     the     comrn^  tee     r^U     has  o^^^^^^^^y^^Xe:  but  even  if  he  could 

Tniild  get  imder  present  law.  adopted  the  amendment,  tne  nouse  cuu  ynviice  "                         liberalized  earn- 

""^iother    unportant    amendment    the  ferees  will  be  more  persuaded  to  accept  fl"d^j3f^i^, J^^.^J  \^^^^^^^^^^ 

onrrmiittee  added  to  the  House  bill  would  the  amendment.  ings  test  euecLuc "'         •            .         ^^ 

S  indi^duals  who  have  attained  age  as  I  see  it.  many  individuals  m  areas  placed  m  the  bUl.  nam^  that  he  coma 

K  retire  and  receive  social  security  such  as  the  State  of  West  Virginia  are  earn    $2,000    a    year    under    theBjTQ 

^"  ""       -  ■             ■ -' to  young  to  qualify  under  the  present 


benefits.  This  amendment  was  ably  spon 
sored  by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr  ByrdJ.  It  is  an  amendment  that 
the  Senate  has  agreed  to  previously. 
Hopefully,  this  time  we  can  convince  the 
House  to  accept  it.  Under  existing  law, 
full  benefits  can  be  received  only  when 
the  individual  reaches  age  65  but  both 
men  and  women  may  voluntarily  elect  to 
receive  reduced  benefits  after  they  attain 
age  62 — widows  can  now  receive  bene- 
fits on  a  reduced  basis  at  age  60.  Bene- 
fits under  this  committee  amendment 
would  be  reduced  to  refiect  the  longer 
period  over  which  the  individual  would 
be  receiving  them.  This  earlier  retire- 
ment &s;e  feature  would  become  effective 
December  1968  and  the  first  checks  re- 
flecting the  change  would  be  received  in 
January  1969.  This  would  mean  that  an 
estimated  775.000  people  would  start  get- 
ting benefits  sooner  than  they  would 
under  present  law.  Retired  workers  and 
their  wives,  aged  parents  and  widowers, 
who  cannot  get  benefits  before  age  62 
under  present  law,  will  get  some  $555 
million  in  benefits  in  the  first  12  months 
of  operation  under  this  provision. 

Mr,  President.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  is  now  in  the  Chamber.  He  has 
fought  for  this  provision  over  a  period 
of  years.  At  least  on  one  occasion  we 
took  it  to  conference.  I  say  we  took  it 
to  conference,  but  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  fought  valiantly  for  it,  and  the 
Senate  went  along  with  him.  We  labored 
for  it  in  conference  but  I  was  disap- 
pointed when  the  House  would  not  accept 
anv  part  of  it. 

The  Senator  offered  the  amendment 
successfully  to  a  bill  just  this  year,  but 
when  it  was  eliminated,  we  assured  him 
that  it  would  be  considered  when  the 
finance  committee  met.  I  am  pleased  to 
see  that  his  handiwork  is  now  a  part  of 
the  bill  before  the  Senate.  I  believe  that 
it  is  a  very  good  proposal  and  has  great 
merit.  I  hope  that  this  time  we  can  pre- 
vail upon  the  House  to  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  the  con- 
sideration he  has  repeatedly  given  to  my 
amendment.  He  has  been  most  sympa- 
thetic to  the  idea  of  allowing  voluntary' 
retirement  at  the  age  of  60  for  those 
who  wish  to  retire.  He  has.  in  the  past, 
been  most  helpful  in  promoting  the 
amendment. 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  committee  has, 
in  its  judgment,  seen  fit  upon  this  oc- 


law  for  old-age  and  survivors  insurance, 
vet  because  of  some  physical  problem 
thev  are  unable  to  find  emplo>'Tnent, 
their  unemploj-ment  compensation  may 
have  expired,  they  have  no  incom.e,  they 
mav  or  may  not  have  saved  a  little 
monev  during  their  lifetime  of  work,  or 
if  they  had  been  fortunate  enough  to 
have  saved  some  money  for  a  rainy  day, 
they  are  forced  to  draw  ui>on  that.  They 
mav  be  forced  to  go  to  their  children 
and  stand  at  the  gate  with  hat  in  hand. 
Their  children  have  problems  tr>ing  to 
raise  their  own  families.  In  some  in- 
stances I  suppose  the  only  possible  al- 
ternative that  could  provide  sustenance 


amendment,  he  could  retire,  continue 
working  and  stUl  receive  all  of  his  re- 
duced benefits.  If  he  could  receive  that 
much  and  in  addition  receive  social  se- 
curity benefits,  even  though  the  benefits 
were  reduced  bv  one-third,  his  retire- 
ment benefits  plus  what  he  could  earn 
would  enable  him  to  get  along  pretty 
well  He  might  earn  $150  a  month  and 
receive  benefits  of  $75  or  $80.  Thus  he 
could  draw  his  benefits  and  supplement 
them  with  earnings  under  the  liberaUzed 
base  pro\ided  in  the  bill.  So  if  the  two 
factors  are  considered  together,  such  a 
person  would  be  helped  substantially. 

In  addition,  he  might  be  receiving  an 
additional  benefit,  such  as  a  veterans 


SThem  Ivould  be  welfare;  so  they  are     compensation  check  for  dsa^^^^^^^^^^ 


forced  to  co  on  welfare. 

Thus,  it  was  my  thought  and.  I  am 
sure,  the  thought  also  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
LoNGl  that  this  proposal  would  at  least 
give  people  in  such  circumstances  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a  choice,  depending 
upon  the  facts  confronting  them  at  the 
time;  the  choice  of  accepting  social  se 


juries  incurred  during  wartmie.  Or  ne 
might  have  other  resources  which  could 
help  him  to  supplement  his  retirement 
benefit.  Such  income  plus  the  reduced 
benefit,  stretched  over  a  longer  period  of 
time,  could  be  of  great  importance  to 

him.  , 

I  personallv  visualize  this  proposal  as 
something  that  will  help  a  large  number 


time;  the  choice  oi  accepiuig  sut-m:  ^i;-     auiwtw....e  .--.  ..---  ---  . 

cunt'y  at  an  actuarially  reduced  rate,  or     of  people  who  are  not  able  to  g^ 


to  wait  until  later  when  they  might  be 
able  to  receive  a  higher  payment ;  but  if 
physical  incapacitation  or  other  circum- 
stances dictate  that  they  should  retire  at 
the  time,  at  least  they  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  so  if  his  amendment 
were  agreed  to. 


kind  of  jobs  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  I  would  like  to  see  them  have, 
but  who  could  find  some  kind  of  employ- 
ment to  enable  them  to  earn  enough  to 
supplement  what  they  would  receive  as 
retirement  benefits.  In  any  event,  if  a 
person  cannot  get  any  employment  at 


Mr.'fSSo  Of  Louisiana.  The  Senator    all,  ^^^  ^-^ 'S'olfhfs 'head  higher 'at 
from  Louisiana  was  privileged  to  offer    tives,  he  ^^n  hold  his  head  higner 
such  an  amendment  in  committee  and  to     supper  time,  ^ou  mg  that  lie  ^helpmg 


press  for  its  adaption.  He  did  so  because 
he  had  worked  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  down 
through  the  years  when  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  had  sponsored  this 
proposal. 

In  the  long  run  the  cost  would  be  zero. 
although  in  the  short  run,  for  its  first 
year  of  operation,  the  cost  would  be  ap- 
proximately S555  million,  But  it  is  a  very 
fine  proposal,  one  which  should  be  en- 
acted. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  situations  that 
make  this  a  better  proposal  now  than  it 
was  when  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia first  offered  it.  labored  hard  for  it. 
and  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Senate 
to  agree  to  it. 

For  those  reasons  the  committee  was 


to  bear  a  part  of  the  family  burden. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that,  even  though 
there  will  be  an  initial  cost,  over  the  long 
run  the  initial  cost  will  be  more  or  less 
washed  out  across  the  board  and  that 
there  will  be  an  evening  out  of  the  cost, 
so  that  in  the  long  run  there  will  not 
be  any  additional  burden  on  the  trust 

fund?'  ^^  ^  , 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana,  "ies,  that  is 
correct.  But  I  must  advise  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  and  the  Senate  that, 
unfortunately,  it  will  be  a  considerable 
number  of  years— I  believe  it  will  be 
more  than  20  to  25  years- before  the 
amendment  would  begin  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  money  flowing  out  of  the  fund 
and  start  to  increase  the  amount  the 


For  those  reasons  the  committee  was  --"  receive    But  the  long-term 

persuaded  to  agree  to  the  ^amendment  ^^^f  ^^^Jbe  ze  o   The  Senator  is  cor- 

notwithstanding    the    substantial    case  cost  ^ouW  oe  ze  o  ^^  ^^^^ 

that  could  be  made  that  if  it  ^;ere  not  Jf^^-«°^/^'g^i'be  viewed  as  self-financing 

agreed  to  in  committee,  for  the  Senator  ^^^"^J^^^^j^f^^  ,Vduced-beneflts  feature, 

from  West  Virginia  could  agam  offer  it  ^P^^^^S,^'' 'f  West  Virginia,  I  should 

on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  it  would  ^..^^^-^^^^^  ifStlplid  at  age  60; 

^Tregard  this  as  a  good  amendment,  but  I  think  we  must  recognize  that  that 
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would,  indeed,  place  a  great  burden  upon 
the  social  security  trust  fund.  The  pub- 
lic must  understand  that  when  the  pay- 
ments are  increased  or  when  there  are 
costly  innovations  somebody  has  to  pay 
the  cost. 

In  this  instance,  over  the  long  run. 
there  will  not  be  any  additional  cost.  But 
if  full  benefits  were  paid  at  age  60,  the 
public  should  realize  that  that  would 
constitute  a  considerable  additional  bur- 
den on  the  fund.  An  additional  tax  would 
have  to  be  imposed  on  the  employee  and 
the  employer,  and  conditions  have  about 
reached  the  point  where  the  tax  already 
constitutes  a  tight  pinch  upon  the  em- 
ployer. In  order  to  avoid  such  an  addi- 
tional burden  upon  the  employer  and  the 
employee,  it  was  thought  by  me.  in  pre- 
senting this  amendment,  that  at  least 
an  opportunity  should  be  provided  for 
an  individual  to  retire  at  an  actuarially 
reduced  benefit,  which  would  not  cost  the 
employee  or  the  employer  any  addi- 
tional tax.  Otherwise,  I  think  we  would 
meet  with  considerable  opposition  in  at- 
tempting to  lower  the  retirement  age  to 
60.  Is  that  not  true  .•' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
Is  correct.  We  do  not,  either  now  or  in 
the  future,  need  to  increase  the  tax  to 
cover  this  benefit.  We  feel  the  savings 
that  will  be  achieved  down  through  the 
years  at  a  future  point  will  be  such  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  increasing  the 
tax  on  those  who  perhaps  could  not  stand 
It,  and  as  people  achieve  further  benefits 
farther  down  life's  path,  the  cost  washes 
Itself  out. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  we  were 
to  provide  full  benefits  at  age  60 — which 
I  think  both  of  us  would  like  to  see — 
we  would  have  to  recognize  that  the  cost 
would  be  inordinately  high,  and  some- 
body would  have  to  pay  this  cost  and  it 
would  require  additional  taxes  upon  the 
employee  and  employer,  and  therefore 
would  engender  considerable  opposition 
to  the  proposal,  and  we  might  not  be  able 
to  get  our  colleagues  to  accept  the 
proposal. 

Mr.  LOXG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  rather  fully  convinced  that,  meri- 
torious as  the  proposal  is  to  reduce  the 
retirement  age  to  60  with  full  benefits, 
the  cost  would  be  so  great  and  the  group 
benefiting  from  age  60  retirement  would 
be  so  small  in  number  by  comparison, 
that  the  result  would  be  that  there  would 
be  strong  opposition  to  it  unless  we  did 
what  the  Senator  has  suggested. 

May  I  say  that  there  is  an  additional 
problem  here,  in  that  it  is  not  just 
whether  this  is  desirable.  The  question  is. 
Is  this  more  desirable  than  a  number  of 
other  things  we  could  do  if  we  had  the 
same  amount  of  money  with  which  to 
work?  For  example,  if  we  had  an  equal 
amount  of  money  available,  we  might 
want  to  completely  eliminate  the  so- 
called  earnings  test.  As  it  stands  now, 
when  somebody  retires,  he  can  make 
$1,500  a  year  without  reducing  the  social 
security  benefits  he  receives.  The  House 
raised  that  limitation  to  $1,680  effective 
In  1968.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee 
raises  it.  starting  in  January  1969.  to 
$2,000. 


To  eliminate  it  completely,  as  has  been 
suggested,  would  cost  about  $2  billion  a 
year.  That  is  indeed  a  lot  of  poney.  The 
only  reason  we  do  not  do  it,  frankly,  is 
that  the  cost  is  tremendous — and  thus, 
prohibitive. 

That  could  be  compared  with  the  Sen- 
ator's suggestion  that  there  be  full  re- 
tirement benefits  at  age  60,  which  has 
much  to  recommend  it.  Many  people 
would  have  that  privilege  and  exercise 
it.  It  would  be  a  popular  thing,  but  it 
would  cost  so  much  money  that  it  might 
discount  the  benefits  from  the  actuarial 
point  of  view  and  undermine  the  system. 
When  we  consider  that,  we  have  to  think 
in  terms  of  what  that  money  could  buy 
for  some  other  benefits  for  the  retired 
workers.  Those  already  retired  probably 
would  be  in  favor  of  completely  lifting 
the  earnings  limitation.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  are  ill  would  rather  have 
more  medical  benefits.  So  we  have  to 
weigh  these  proposals,  which  are  merito- 
rious in  their  own  right,  against  what 
we  could  do  if  the  same  amount  of  money 
were  used  for  something  else.  We  must 
weigh  all  the  equities. 

However.  I  would  think  that  at  a  later 
date  we  could  explore  it  again. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  will  yield.  I  want  to 
say  that  if  we  were  suggesting  a  manda- 
tory or  forced  retirement  at  age  60  with 
reduced  benefits  it  would  be  an  unfortu- 
nate thing;  but  this  is  entirely  voluntary, 
and  if  it  is  the  wish  of  individuals  who 
have  jobs  to  work  untU  they  reach  age 
65.  and  then  receive  full  benefits  at  that 
time,  they  may  do  so.  But  there  are  those 
individuals  who  are  unable  to  work  per- 
haps because  of  phj'sical  reasons  but  who 
are  not  physically  incapacitated  to  the 
point  where  they  can  obtain  disability 
benefits  under  social  secui'ity.  Yet,  they 
cannot  get  a  job.  Their  uiiemployment 
compensation  benefits  may  have  been 
exhausted.  The  wolf  may  be  at  their  door. 
This  amendment  gives  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  choice.  They  may 
accept  benefits  at  an  earlier  age,  even 
though  the  benefits  are  reduced,  and 
thus  keep  the  wolf  away  from  the  door, 
and  thereby  avoid  imposing  themselves 
on  their  children,  who  may  have  prob- 
lems of  their  own  in  trying  to  raise 
families.  The  amendment  therefore 
benefits  not  only  the  prospective  recip- 
ients but  their  children  as  well,  and  it 
might  help  relieve  the  welfare  case- 
loads in  some  instances  where  these  par- 
ticular individuals  might  have  to  resort 
to  public  welfare  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  it  would 
not  do  quite  that,  at  least  it  would  lessen 
the  welfare  load,  because  if  a  person 
were  drawing  $50  a  month  from  social 
security,  he  would  not  need  as  much 
welfare  assistance  as  he  would  need  in 
the  event  he  was  not  drawing  any  social 
security  benefits.  So  he  would  not  be  as 
heavy  a  burden  on  the  State  welfare 
program,  and  the  two  programs  work- 
ing together  would  be  to  his  advantage. 
We  provide  in  this  bill  that  a  person 
can  draw  public  welfare  benefits,  in  ad- 
dition, and  can  make  certain  earnings  to 


go  along  with  them.  So  his  payments 
would  be  more  on  balance,  because  he 
would  be  receiving  his  voluntary  retire- 
ment benefits,  and  if  he  had  some  otiier 
income  to  go  along  with  it.  the  two  work- 
ing together  could  solve  the  problem. 

If  someone  loses  his  job  and  cannot 
get  another  one  at  age  60,  the  fact  that 
he  is  entitled  to  get  social  security  bene- 
fits starting  at  age  65  does  not  do  him 
much  good  if  he  starves  until  he  gets 
those  benefits.  So  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
use  this  provision. 

As  I  have  said,  we  estimate  that  there 
would  be  775.000  people  who  would 
avail  themselves  of  this  provision  im- 
mediately, because  of  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  again  thank  the  distinguish- 
ed chairman,  Mr.  Long,  for  the  kind  con- 
sideration that  he  has  given  hereto foie, 
and  for  the  consideration  he  has  given 
in  this  instance.  I  believe  that  the  action 
we  have  taken  is  a  humanitarian  step.  I 
believe  it  is  a  good  amendment,  and  I 
have  greater  hopes  than  ever  before  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  accept 
it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  also 
agreed  to  liberalize  the  treatment  of  dis- 
abled widows  and  widowers  of  deceased 
workers.  Under  the  committee  amend- 
ment, which  incidentally  was  agreed  to 
by  a  rollcall  vote  of  15  to  0,  these  widows 
and  widowers  would  become  entitled  to 
a  full  benefit  of  82 '2  percent  of  the 
amount  their  spouse  would  have  been 
entitled  to  receive  if  he  had  retired  at 
age  65.  Under  the  House  bill  these  per- 
sons would  have  received  benefits  of  only 
50  percent  at  age  50.  This  group  was  con- 
sidered particularly  deserving  of  aid  be- 
cause of  their  inability  to  go  to  work  and 
earn  incomes  after  their  spouses  had 
died.  The  provision  would  be  effective  in 
March  and  would  make  some  70,000  dis- 
abled widows  and  widowers  eligible  for 
benefits.  An  additional  $71  million  would 
be  paid  out  to  them  in  the  first  12  months 
of  operation. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  further  liberal- 
ization of  the  retirement  test  in  the  social 
security  law  which  today  serves  to  reduce 
the  benefits  payable  to  an  individual  who 
earns  more  than  $1,500  a  year.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  authored  by  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI 
permits  a  retiree  to  earn  as  much  as 
$1,680  a  year  in  1968  and  $2,000  a  year 
after  1968  without  reduction  of  his  social 
security  benefits.  This  amendment  would 
make  it  desirable  for  more  social  security 
retirees  to  accept  part-time  employment 
without  losing  any  of  their  benefits. 

The  committee  bill  also  provides  for 
payment  of  disability  benefits  to  blind 
persons  having  vision  of  less  than  20/200 
if  they  have  at  least  six  quarters  of  cov- 
erage under  the  social  security  program. 
This  was  the  same  proposal  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  some  years 
ago,  which  he  suggested  again  on  this 
occasion. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
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distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 

|ap  yield? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  jield. 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  I  take  this  opportunity, 
vrr  President,  of  commending  in  the 
hlehest  terms  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance  for  the 
results  of  the  task  that  he  has  under- 
taken, as  chairman,  in  working  out  the 
bill  that  is  before  us.  .        .        , 

This  is  the  most  significant  series  of 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
that  has  been  brought  forth  smce  the 
n'ception  of  the  social  security  system 
f=elf  I  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  for  his  patience,  his  courtesy 
and  his  understanding  in  working  out 
solutions  to  the  basic  problems  that  we 

I  think  the  chairman,  on  behalf  of 
h^s  committee,  here  offers  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  the  first  time  a  social 
security  bill  that  is  responsive  to  the 
realities  of  the  economic  conditions  m 
America  today.  It  makes  it  possible  for 
those  on  social  security,  for  ih^  first 
time  to  share  in  the  general  affluence 
that  this  Nation  has  enjoyed  over  the 
past  decade,  but  which  has  been  denied, 
to  a  great  extent,  to  the  milhons  of  re- 
tired individuals  who  have  done  so  much 
to  build  up  American  affluence. 

I  beUeve.  too,  that  we  should  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  while  most  of  its  em- 
phases is  in  the  field  of  retirement  in- 
come the  Social  Security  Act  contains 
many  general  social  welfare  pronsions. 

Although  great  advances  have  been 
made  in  social  security,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  carefully  worked  out  a 
series  of  amendments  to  the  welfare  pro- 
visions which  I  consider  to  be  potentially 
one  of  the  most  significant  features  m 
the  entire  war  on  poverty,  and  the  mov- 
ing forward  of  an  entirely-  new  emphasis 
on  welfare. 

Very  little  attention  has  been  given  to 
this  particular  program,  because  it  is  so 
far  down  in  the  voluminous  document 
which  is  the  bill  before  us.  covering  some 
423  pages. 

For  the  first  time  the  committee  has 
included  meaningful  work  provisions. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  it  has  worked  out  a  senes  of 
provisions  that  make  work  training  for 
people  on  welfare  a  reality.  Not  only  that 
but  the  chairman  has  worked  out  a 
series  of  provisions  under  which  indi- 
viduals, once  they  are  trained  and  quali- 
fied, will  be  afforded  opportunities  to 
work  in  either  public  institutions  or  pub- 
lic service  institutions. 

My  prediction  is  that  the  future  will 
show  that  these  provisions  the  chair- 
man has  been  able  to  work  out  will  have 
a  most  significant  impact  on  the  war  on 
poverty,  and  will  have  a  beneficial  effect 
in  taking  people  off  of  welfare:  and  I 
did  not  wish  to  let  this  opportunity  go 
bv  without  commending  the  imagina- 
tion, the  leadership,  and  the  depth  of 
understanding  of  these  overall  problems 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana, and  paying  him  the  tribute  he 
deserves. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  Senator  for  the  high 
compliment  he  has  paid  me. 


May  I  say  that  when  I  first  applied 
for  membership  on  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  I  was  not  so  much  interested 
in  taxes,  tariffs,  and  trade  laws,  or  even 
in  the  national  debt.  The  thing  that  had 
most  impressed  me,  when  I  asked  to  tje 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
was  that  it  is  the  committee  that  han- 
dles social  security.  pubUc  welfare,  vet- 
erans  insurance    programs,    and    other 
measures  to  help  the  disabled  and  un- 
fortunate veterans  who  are  handicapped 
as  a  result  of  their  sernce  to  their  coun- 
try   This  area  of  helping  people  that 
comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fi- 
nance  Committee    impressed   me    even 
more  than  the  tax  jurisdiction  we  have, 
though  it.  of  course,  is  enormously  im- 
portant. ^ 
Therefore,  it  was  a  matter  of  great 
jov  to  see  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
■[Mr  RIBICOFF]  assigned  to  the  commit- 
tee   The   Senator   has   tremendous   ex- 
nerience  in  areas  of  helping  people.  He 
has  served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  has  served  as  Governor  of  his 
State    where  he   had  responsibility  for 
administering   the   welfare   program   of 
Connecticut.  He  came  to  us  after  service 
as  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  In  that  capacity,  he  brougnt 
major   bills   before   us   to   provide   care 
for' the  needv  and  the  unfortunate,  as 
well  as  the  social  security  retirees,  and 
nrusgled   long   and   hard   urging   Con- 
gress to  pa.ss  a  bill  to  provide  medical 
c-ire  for  the  aged. 

He  -subsequently  ran  for  and  was  elect- 
ed to  the  Senate,  and.  to  the  pleasure  of 
manv  of  us.  as  one  of  his  fir.=t  assigii- 
menls.  came  to  the  Committee  ori  Fi- 
nance We  have  had  no  better  qualified 
Senator  to  be  assigned  to  work  in  the 
social  security  and  public  welfare  area 
than  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  who 
ha-^  such  profound  knowledge  and  such 
a  wealth  of  experience  in  this  field. 

I  have  sometimes  had  occasion  to 
point  out  to  the  Senate.  In  reporting  a 
bill  that  there  is  more  languace  in  the 
bill  <:ugee.'=ted  bv  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut than  by  any  other  member  of 
the  committee.  I  would  not  be  surprised 
if  that  were  the  case  here.  If  it  is  not 
the  case  directly,  indirectly  I  am  sure 
it  would  be.  because  when  anyone  made 
a  suecestion  as  to  what  should  or  should 
not  be  in  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut who  has  usually  had  more  prac- 
tical down-to-earth  experience  than 
nnv  other  member  of  the  committee,  has 
been  able  to  tell  us  whether  he  thinks 
the  idea  is  good  or  bad. 

So  on  this  occasion,  as  on  others,  there 
are  a  great  many  things  in  the  bill  which 
the  Senator  thought  should  be  added  as 
amendments  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives provisions. 

I  particulariy  appreciate  the  kind 
words  of  the  Senator  in  view  of  the  great 
contribution  he  has  made  in  this  field. 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  what 
I  would  like  to  see  further  achieved  by 
the  Finance  Committee  under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  chairman  is  a  little 
more  overview  in  the  whole  medicare 
field.  ^,  . 

Medicare  hes  so  many  problems  and 
has  such  a  great  Impact  that,  as  I  have 
observed  medicare  working  during  the 


pa^t  vear.  I  believe  there  is  much  more 
that  Ve  have  to  do  as  a  finance  com- 
mittee in  the  field  of  oversight.  If  we  do 
not  do  this  as  a  committee.  I  have  great 
fears  that  the  burdens  will  continue  to 
multiply  and  we  may  be  faced  with  tre- 
mendous costs. 

The  costs  of  medicare  are  going  up 
astronomically,  with  respect  to  both 
medical  and  hospital  fees.  I  think  that 
the  question  of  the  management  of 
medicare  is  going  to  require  the  careful 
scrutinv  of  the  Finance  Committee  and 
the  Wpvs  and  Means  Committee  who 
have  the  basic  task  of  making  sure  that 
this  pror-ram  does  not  get  away  frorn  us. 
But  aeain.  I  do  want  this  record  to 
show  what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  achieved  in  the  welfare  section  of 
the  pending  bill.  In  many  ways  it  will 
have  a  great  impact  on  the  future  of  our 

Nation.  ,.        ^    .     ..  „ 

I  pay  my  highest  compliments  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  tne 
Senator  As  the  Senator  so  well  knows, 
in  manv  respects,  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant social  security  bill  that  we  will 
have  passed.  We  have  to  judge  these 
things  relatively  speakine.  .  ^  ,  , 
The  Senator  from  Connecticut  played 
a  maior  part  in  the  passing  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  of  1965.  which  included 
the  medicare  amendment 

That  was  a  tremendous  aavance  in 
the  social  security  program  and  a  very 
controversial  advancement,  may  I  say. 
And  the  Senator  is  quite  correct  that 
iust  as  soon  as  we  can  find  some  tune 
to  do  it  and  assign  Senators  to  that  tasK. 
we  should  take  a  greater  look  in  depth 
at  the  medicare  problem  and  see  if  we 
can  find  ways  in  which  the  law  can  be 
improved  and  see  if  the  law  is  bemg 
administered  as  efficiently  and  effective- 
Iv  as  it  might  be. 

I  know  that  no  one  can  make  a  great- 
er contribution  in  that  area  than  can  the 
distinsuished  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  hun 
on  this  particular  problem^ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  ^    ^  -^a 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  jield. 
Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  of  the  fact  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  paid  such 
high  tribute  to  my  colleague.  I  join  in 
evervthing  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut had  to  say  in  that  regard. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  worked  hard  and  constantly  on  this 
program.  I  know  that  the  bill  is  m  good 

Thave  not  had  the  chance  to  study 
the  report  and  go  over  the  bill.  However, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  larger  pa>-ments 
will  be  made  and  more  people  wlU  De 
taken  under  social  security,  I  wonder 
what  impact  these  additions  will  have  on 
the  trust  fund  that  has  been  created  up 

to  this  moment.  -rv,^   trn«t 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  trust 
fund  In  1968.  which  is  the  first  year  that 
this  law  will  go  into  effect,  will  collect 
approximately  $2.2  billion  more  in  taxes 
than  it  pays  out  in  terms  of  benefits. 

The  bill  as  proposed  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance  does  not  sUrt  the  increased 
benefits  untU  the  month  of  April.  The 
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benefits  are  payable  for  the  month  of 
March,  but  the  first  check  will  be  sent  in 
April.  The  increase  in  taxes  is  not 
achieved  by  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  tax 
in  1968,  but  is  achieved  by  raising  the 
base  from  $6,600  to  $8,000. 

This  wage  base  Increase  will  raise  $100 
million  a  year  more,  when  compared  to 
the  House  bill,  than  would  be  paid  out. 

It  was  originally  estimated  that  there 
would  be  about  a  $4.1  billion  surplus 
under  present  law  flowing  into  the  fund. 

The  administration  recommended  that 
benefits  should  be  paid  to  the  extent  that 
that  surplus  would  be  reduced  to  $300 
million.  The  House  did  not  see  fit  to  so 
reduce  the  surplus  flowing  into  the  fund, 
but  did  reduce  it  by  approximately  $2 
billion,  with  a  $2.1  billion  excess,  of  in- 
come over  outgo. 

On  balance,  what  the  Committee  on 
Finance  has  done  would  cause  the  sur- 
plus flowing  into  the  fund  to  be  increased 
by  about  $100  million  a  year  over  the 
increase  occasioned  by  the  action  of  the 
House  for  the  fiscal  year  1968. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  the  long  run,  is  it 
my  colleague's  view  that  the  taxes  im- 
posed will  not  in  any  manner  impair  the 
amount  necessary  to  meet  all  these  obli- 
gations in  the  future? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  will  not. 
This  bill  would  maintain  a  surplus  flow- 
ing into  the  fund  every  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Over  and  above  the 
payments? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
Is  correct.  For  example.  I  show  the  Sen- 
ator a  compilation  here,  which  I  will 
discuss  later,  showing  that  in  1968  we 
would  have  a  surplus  flowing  into  the 
fund  under  the  Senate  bill  of  S2.200,- 
0^0.000.  In  1969  the  tax  would  increase, 
so  that  there  would  be  a  surplus  of 
$3,600,000,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  After  paying  these 
additional  benefits? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  In  1970.  there  would  be  a  sur- 
plus of  $3,600,000,000.  In  1971.  there 
would  be  a  surplus  of  $6,600,000,000.  In 
1972.  there  would  be  a  surplus  of  $8,600,- 
000,000. 

I  say  to  my  friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  whom  I  have  always  ad- 
mired for  his  dedication  and  service  to 
his  country,  that  this  excess  Is  so  great 
that  it  sometimes  causes  me  to  ask 
whether,  perhaps,  in  some  future  year 
we  might  not  want  to  postpone  some  of 
the  tax  Increases  we  vote  here. 

It  was  the  Judgment  of  the  commit- 
tee, however,  that  this  amount  would  be 
about  what  would  be  needed  to  maintain 
an  amount  In  the  fund  adequate  to  meet 
about  1  year's  benefit  payments  If  no 
additional  money  were  to  flow  into  the 
fund. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  certain  that  my 
colleague  Is  familiar  with  many  of  the 
charges  made  to  the  effect  that  by  add- 
ing these  additional  benefits — and  I 
thlrik  we  did  it  in  the  past  on  two  or  three 
occasions — we  would  tend  to  impair  the 
soundness  of  the  fund.  The  fear  was  that 
those  who  are  paying  Into  the  fund  now 
in  order  to  be  entitled  to  payments  In, 
say.  25  or  30  years  hence,  might  not  be 
able  to  collect  because  the  fund  would 
be  so  taxed  by  withdrawals  that  there 


would  not  be  a  sufficiency  to  meet  all 
obligations. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  charge 
would  not  be  correct  at  all.  It  is  a  false 
and  misleading  one.  On  page  124  of  the 
report,  there  is  a  summary  of  an  actu- 
arial study  made  by  the  chief  actuary  of 
the  social  security  system,  a  man  who  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  experts  on  the 
subject.  I  shall  read  only  one  sentence 
from  that  page. 

He  said: 

Accordingly,  the  old-age  and  survivors  In- 
surance program,  as  It  would  be  changed  by 
the  committee-approved  bill.  Is  In  close 
actuarial  balance,  and  thus  remains  actu- 
arially sound. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  lor  a  comment  on  this 
point? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
not  true  that  before  action  was  taken, 
the  chairman  and  the  majority  of  the 
committee  were  most  careful  to  solicit 
from  the  actuarian  the  assurance  that 
every  step  that  was  taken  in  this  bill 
was  actuarially  sound  and  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  amount  that  the  con- 
tributions exceed  benefits  in  the  Senate 
bill  is  in  the  sum  of  $100,000,000  more 
than  provided  by  the  House  bill,  even 
though  the  Senate  bill  contained  addi- 
tional benefits. 

Is  it  not  also  true  that,  concerning  the 
soundness  of  the  fund,  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Social  Security,  which 
meets  from  time  to  time  under  the  law 
to  make  its  survey  and  review  to  the 
President  and  Congress,  time  and  time 
again  has  assured  the  Nation  and  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  and 
the  Congress  that  the  social  security 
fund  is  actuarially  sound. 

The  people  who  serve  on  this  advisory 
committee  are  top  people  in  the  field  of 
insurance  and  banking  and  time  after 
time  they  have  made  very  careful 
scrutiny  and  surveys  of  everything  that 
has  been  done.  We  have  been  assured  of 
the  actuarial  soundness  of  the  fund. 

The  House  bill  provided  for  wages  up 
to  $7,600  being  subject  to  taxation,  and 
I  believe  the  chairman  insisted  that  the 
wages  upon  which  taxes  be  paid  go  up  to 
$8,000,  to  assure  that  there  would  be 
additional  revenues  in  the  fund,  as  well 
as  pay  for  the  additional  benefits  which 
the  committee  approved. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  simply  wish  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  my  colleague  and 
those  who  helped  draft  this  bill  will 
stick  by  their  guns  and  make  sure  that 
enough  funds  are  provided  to  take  care 
of  the  additional  expenses  caused  by 
drawing  many  more  recipients  into  so- 
cial security,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to 
Increase  the  payments  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  or  perhaps  to  leave  them  as 
they  are.  On  the  other  hand,  efforts 
might  be  made  to  cut  back  on  the  tax 
portion  of  it,  so  that  the  fund  might  be 
impaired  unless  Congress  insists  that  the 
tax  structure  remain  in  line  with  what 
the  committee  believes  is  needed  In  order 
to  pay  all  recipients. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  In  watching  the  chair- 
man work  in  that  committee,  I  have 
never  known  him  not  to  insist  that  that 


is  exactly  what  should  take  place.  I  be- 
lieve the  chairman  has  been  very  care- 
ful and  very  solicitous  to  be  assured  that 
whatever  benefits  are  voted  will  be  more 
than  compensated  by  the  taxes  that  are 
received. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  method  should  be  used  and  what 
timetable  should  be  used;  but.  basically, 
so  far  as  the  chairman  is  concerned,  the 
plan  ultimately  adopted  by  the  majority 
was  one  that  he  was  assured  was  actu- 
arially sound. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  add 
that  in  past  years,  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  has  been  most 
conservative  in  estimating  both  receipts 
and  expenditures,  to  assure  that  tvery 
one  of  these  additional  benefits  would 
be  accompanied  by  a  tax  more  than  ade- 
quate to  pay  for  it.  This  would,  in  effect, 
build  up  these  reserves,  with  the  result 
that  we  have  projected  into  the  social 
security  trust  funds,  under  present  law 
and  at  the  time  the  House  looked  at  this 
problem,  a  surplus  of  $4,100  million  for 
1968. 

The  Senator  well  knows  that  so  long 
as  you  take  in  more  money  than  you  pay 
out,  you  will  never  go  broke. 

The  $4,100  million  of  projected  surplus 
was  so  impressive  that  at  one  time  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
House  committee  actually  suggested  an 
8-percent  increase  In  social  security  ben- 
efits, without  any  accompanying  increase 
in  social  security  tax,  because  of  the 
large  surplus  coming  into  the  fund.  The 
administration  actually  recommended 
that  we  reduce  such  surplus  by  $4  bil- 
lion. I  do  not  believe  the  President 
would  press  for  anything  such  as  that  at 
this  time  because  of  other  fiscal  and 
monetary  problems,  with  which  my  col- 
league is  more  familiar  than  I,  because 
he  serves  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

However,  the  House  did  not  buy  all  of 
the  suggestion  to  deplete  the  surplus.  The 
House  chose  to  fund  a  part  of  the  bene- 
fits that  it  was  voting  in  this  bill;  and 
rather  than  reduce  the  surplus  by  S4 
billion,  it  reduced  it  by  only  $2  billion 
for  1968.  Whereas  the  House  would  raise 
taxes  to  pay  for  only  a  small  portion  of 
additional  benefits  voted  by  the  House, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  in  a 
responsible  fashion  raises  $100  million 
more  than  necessary  to  pay  for  the  bene- 
fits that  we  voted. 

So  this  committee  has  not  been  at  all 
reluctant  to  vote  for  the  payment  of  the 
benefits  we  included.  At  one  time,  we 
even  went  to  the  extent — I  believe,  from 
hindsight,  we  went  too  far — of  voting  to 
actually  raise  enough  money  to  fund  both 
what  the  House  had  done  and  what  we 
had  done;  not  only  maintain  the  sur- 
plus but  even  increase  it.  Frankly,  when 
it  was  pointed  out  to  us  that  such  action 
might  subject  us  to  the  charge  that  we 
were  trying  to  balance  the  budget  by 
raising  social  security  taxes,  we  decided 
that  we  would  like  to  have  a  second  look 
at  the  matter.  We  concluded  that  so  long 
as  we  raised  as  much  money  as  we  pro- 
posed to  pay  out,  we  were  being  very  re- 
sponsible, so  far  as  the  Senate  was  con- 
cerned. We  reported  this  bill  with  the 
committee  recommendation  that  every- 


fhing  added  to  the  bill  be  funded  in  the 
!^ar  in  which  the  additional  increases 
aould  be  provided. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  hope  Congress  will 
?ti*ck  with  the  amounts  fixed  in  the  bill, 
both  as  to  payments  and  the  tax  neces- 
carf  to  meet  the  additional  costs. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Please  un- 
derstand that  the  House  voted  to  reduce 
the  surplus  of  that  fund  by  $2  biUion. 
Before  anyone  points  a  finger  of  scorn 
at  the  House,  it  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives—and in  particular  the  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Mr. 
Mills— is  more  responsible  than  any- 
one else  in  Congress  for  the  fact  that  the 
fund  was  projected  to  have  a  surplus 
next  year  of  $4.1  bilUon. 

Mr"  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  points  out  that  the  benefits  in 
calendar  year  1968  as  approved  by  the 
Senate  committee  would  be  approxi- 
mately $300  million  more  than  the  House 
bill  whereas  the  tax  provided  in  the  Sen- 
ale  bill  would  bring  in  additional  rev- 
enue above  the  House  bill  of  approxi- 
mately $400  million  in  calendar  year 
1968.  \vhich  leaves  a  $100  million  so- 
called  surplus  that  would  be  paid. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  com- 
pared with  the  House  bill.  I  am  only  talk- 
ing about  what  the  Senate  committee 

did.  _,    ,  . 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct  But  it  should  be  pointed  out  that, 
to  arrive  at  that  figure,  the  Senator  is 
proceeding  on  the  premise  that  the  Sen- 
ate bill  will  be  in  effect  for  9  months  of 
the  calendar  year  1968,  and  he  is  com- 
paring that  with  the  House  payments 
for  12  months.  If  you  put  them  on  the 
same  monthly  basis  you  get  an  entirely 
different  picture. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  quar- 
rel with  the  Senator  about  that.  We  put 
a  tax  into  effect  for  12  months,  and  we 
bring  in  $100  miUion  more  than  we  pay 
out  in  9  months.  So  we  assert  a  tax  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  benefits. 

To  the  extent  the  committee  voted  ad- 
ditional benefits  for  calendar  year  1968, 
we  put  the  tax  on  to  pay  for  it.  Similarly 
to  the  extent  we  voted  for  additional 
social  security  benefits  in  1969,  we  put  the 
tax  on  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Tlie  bill 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Finance 
provides  three  and  a  half  bUUon  dollars 
additional  benefits  for  9  months  in  cal- 
endar year  1968.  This  amount  is  over  and 
bevond  the  benefits  which  would  be  paid 
under  existing  law.  The  bUl  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Finance  would  raise 
$1.6  billion  over  the  amount  provided  in 
existing  law\  which  means  that  in  calen- 
dar year  1968  we  would  pay  out  $1.9  bil- 
lion more  than  would  be  raised  in 
revenue.  So  I  believe  we  should  have  the 
benefits  and  the  Income  more  properly 
balanced  before  we  put  any  halos  around 
our  head  for  balancing  the  budget. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  one  adopts 
the  attitude  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware takes,  that  you  should  pay  for  the 
benefits  for  which  you  voted,  this  was 
achieved  by  the  committee  since  to  the 
extent  we  added  benefits  to  this  bill,  we 
have  paid  for  them,  plus  $100  milUon  for 
added  good  measure. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  when 
the  Senate  committee  reported  the  bill 
we  did  not  report  just  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. We  reported  the  House  bill  as 
amended  by  the  Senate,  and  that  is  the 
bUl  now  before  the  Senate.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  the  bill  as  it  is  presently  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  its  full  impact  both 
in  benefits  and  taxes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  one  wants 
to  look  at  the  entire  matter— what  the 
House  did,  plus  what  the  Senate  com- 
mittee proposes  to  do— we  would  raise 
$2  billion  more  in  taxes  than  we  would 
pay  out  in  1968.  So  the  fund  would  have 
$2  billion  more  in  January,  1969,  than  it 
would  have  if  we  do  not  have  this  bill. 
Now,  I  would  be  happy  to  concede  that 
if  the  President  vetoed  the  bill,  there 
would   be   $2  billion  more  in  the  fund 
than  otherwise.  Tlie  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  the  counterpart  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware,  at  one  time  pro- 
posed  an   8-percent   increase  in  social 
security  benefits,  with  no  increase  in  the 
tax   because  there  was  so  much  surplus 
falling  into  the  fund.  That  suggestion 
would  have  completely  eliminated  any 
excess.  This  excess  became  available  to 
the  fund  mainly  because  the  chairman 
of  the  House  committee,  the  Honorable 
Wilbur  Mills,  the  Representative  from 
Arkansas,    has   been   very   conserv^ative 
through  the  years  and  has  fought  val- 
iantly for  the  position  that  every  time 
we  add  benefits,  we  should  add  a  suffi- 
cient tax  so  that  the  social  security  fund 
would  in  no  way  be  impaired. 

When  the  House  reduces  the  surplus 
flowing  into  the  fund  I  do  not  point  a 
finger  of  seem.  The  Senate  is  responsible 
for  what  happens  to  surplus  here. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  social  security  bill  now  before 
us,  and  I  extend  my  congratulations  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  who.  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
has  worked  long,  hard,  and  skillfully  to 
produce  this  bill.  The  proposed  changes 
in  the  social  security  program  would 
continue  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  toward  providing  a  better  life  for 
older  Americans.  The  major  part  of  this 
progress  would  be  accomplished  through 
substantial  improvements  in  the  cash- 
benefits  provided  under  the  social  secu- 
rity program.  It  is  important  that  these 
proposed  changes  in  the  social  security 
program  be  enacted  into  law. 

The  cash  benefits  that  are  provided 
under  this  program,  on  which  almost  24 
million  Americans — one  out  of  nine  of 
our  people — rely  to  meet  their  basic 
needs,  are  inadequate  in  our  society  to- 
day. The  level  of  cash  benefits  under  the 
current  program  are  too  low. 

The  average  benefit  for  retired  work- 
ers today  is  about  $85  a  month:  for 
aged  widows,  the  average  is  $74  a  month. 
In  a  country  like  ours,  our  retired  cit- 
izens should  share  in  the  expanding 
prosperity  most  of  us  have  come  to  know 
and  enjoy.  The  15-percent  across-the- 
board  benefit  increase  provided  by  the 
bill  is  a  needed  increase.  A  great  many 
social  security  beneficiaries  must  live 
only  on  their  social  security  benefits,  and 
for"  almost  all  beneficiaries,  social  secu- 
rity benefits  are  their  main  source  of 


support.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
level  of  social  security  benefits  is  the 
all-important  factor  in  determining  how 
well  these  people  will  be  able  to  live. 
Under  the  15-percent  across-the-board 
benefits  that  now  range  from  $44  to  $142 
for  retired  workers  will  be  increased  to 
a  range  of  $70  to  $163.  Under  the  bill, 
a  worker  getting  a  benefit  equal  to  the 
average  benefit  now  payable— about  $85 
a  month— will  get  about  $98  a  month. 
The  average  benefit  for  an  aged  retired 
couple  will  be  increased  from  $145  a 
month  to  $171  a  month. 

The  bill  not  only  provides  an  increase 
in  current  cash  benefits  averaging  19 
percent,  but,  as  a  result  of  the  higher 
amounts  of  annual  earnings  that  would 
become  creditable  toward  benefits— from 
the  present  S6.600  to  $10,800  ultimately— 
provides  for  an  increase  of  about  70  per- 
cent in  the  maximum  benefit  that  will 
ultimatelv  become  payable  under  the 
program.  Under  present  law,  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  is  $168— based  on  average 
monthly  earnings  of  $550  to  $6,600  a 
vear— under  the  House  bill,  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  would  be  $212— based  on 
average  monthly  earnings  of  $633  to 
$7,600  a  vear— and  under  the  committee 
bill,  the"  maximum  benefit  would  be 
$288 — based  on  average  monthly  earn- 
ings of  $900  to  $10,800  a  year. 

In  general,  the  ne\v  maximum  retire- 
ment "benefits  would  be  paid  to  workers 
who  are  now  young,  and  who  conse- 
quently will  pay  contributions  on  the 
higher  amounts  of  earnings  that  would 
count  for  social  security  contributions 
and  benefits  purposes  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time  before  they  retire.  Be- 
cause of  the  higher  contribution  and 
benefit  base,  though,  benefit  amounts 
would  be  increased  significantlj-  over 
those  that  would  be  payable  under  pres- 
ent law  and  under  the  House  bill  for 
workers  who  are  much  older  now  and 
who  consequently  will  pay  on  these 
higher  amounts  for  a  much  shorter 
period.  ,       . 

A  man  age  50  in  1968,  for  example,  who 
earns  $8,800  a  year  until  he  is  65  will 
get  a  monthly  benefit  of  $204  at  age  65— 
32  percent  higher  than  he  could  get  un- 
der present  law.  and  10  percent  higher 
than  he  would  get  under  the  House  blU. 
If  he  earns  $10,800  a  year  or  more  his 
monthly  benefit  wUl  be  $223—44  percent 
higher  than  he  would  get  under  present 
law.  and  20  percent  higher  than  he  would 
get  under  the  House  bill. 

Also  because  of  provisions  of  the  law 
which  allow  the  substitution  of  years  of 
higher  earnings  after  age  65  for  years  of 
lower  earnings  before  that  age  in  figurmg 
retirement  benefits,  workers  who  con- 
tinue working  after  age  65  could  get  the 
higher  benefits  made  possible  by  the  In- 
crease in  the  contribution  and  benefit 
base  even  more  quickly  than  those  who 
retire  at  65.  For  example,  if  the  worker 
described  above  were   able   to  work   5 
additional  years  before  retiring  he  would 
get  a  monthly  retirement  benefit  at  age 
70  of  $249  under  the  proposal— an  in- 
crease of  $87  a  month— 54  percent— over 
the  amount  he  would  get  under  present 
law  and  $51  a  month— 26  percent— more 
than  he  would  get  under  the  House  bill. 
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Survivorship  and  disability  protection 
would  be  even  more  quickly  Increased  for 
all  those  earning  above  $6,600.  For  ex- 
ample, if  a  worker  aged  35  in  1968  with 
annual  earnings  of  $8,800  died  in  1970. 
his  widow  and  chUd  would  get  a  monthly 
benefit  of  $267.60— $44  more  than  is 
provided  now  and  $11  more  than  would 
be  provided  under  the  House  bill.  And 
his  widow  at  age  62  would  get  a  monthly 
benefit  of  $147.10 — $24.10  a  month  more 
than  is  provided  under  present  law,  and 
$6  more  than  would  be  provided  under 
the  House  bill.  If  the  worker  became  dis- 
abled in  1970,  he  would  get  a  monthly 
disability  benefit  of  $178.30.  $29.30  more 
than  is  provided  under  present  law  and 
$7.30  more  than  would  be  provided  under 
the  House  bill.  In  each  of  these  cases, 
the  increase  would  be  20  percent  more 
than  under  present  law  and  4  percent 
more  than  under  the  House  bill. 

These  improvements  in  benefits  will 
help  present  and  future  generations  of 
aged  and  disabled  workers  and  their  de- 
pendents and  survivors  live  in  decency 
and  dignity  when  they  cannot  depend  on 
current  earnings. 

When  the  Congress  brought  the  social 
security  program  into  being  in  1935,  the 
purpose  was  "to  assure  support  for  the 
aged  as  a  matter  of  right  rather  than  a.s 
a  public  charity"  and  to  provide  bene- 
fits in  "amounts  which  as.sure  not 
merely  subsistence  but  some  of  the  c.om- 
forts  of  life."  Thi.s  bill  will  enable  us  to 
take  a  big  step  forward  toward  the  goal 
we  set  for  ourselves  more  than  30  years 
ago. 

The  15-percent  increase  in  benefits  and 
the  increase  In  the  minimum  t)enefit  pro- 
vided by  this  bill  will  enable  retired  and 
disabled  workers  and  their  families  to 
take  part  in  the  level  of  living  enjoyed 
by  other  Americans.  Today  more  than  5 
million  older  Americans  live  in  poverty. 
The  increase  provided  in  H.R.  12080  will 
remove  more  than  I'a  million  of  these 
old-^r  citizens  from  a  life  of  poverty.  It 
will  tr.ke  them  away  from  a  life  depend- 
ent upon  public  charity. 

The  social  security  program  is  soundly 
financed  and  it  is  a  good  buy  for  the  cov- 
ered worker.  Both  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  have  examined 
the  social  security  system  in  great  detail 
and  recommended  changes  to  strengthen 
the  present  program. 

The  Congress  has  always  been  con- 
cerned about  the  financing  of  the  pro- 
gram and  has  always  made  full  provi- 
sion for  meeting  the  cost  of  the  benefits 
It  has  provided.  This  bill  also  maker-  full 
provision  for  the  cost  of  present  benefits 
and  for  the  cost  of  the  additional  bene- 
fits that  are  provided  in  the  bill.  We  have 
before  us  a  bill  which  gives  considera- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  elderly  and  the 
disabled  and  equal  consideration  to  the 
needs  of  those  who  will  call  upon  the 
program  In  the  future.  Everj-  citizen  can 
be  assured  that  his  contributions  are 
supporting  a  sound  program  and  that 
the  schedule  of  contributions  provided 
in  this  bill  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  ade- 
quate benefits  to  those  who  are  now 
eligible  and  to  those  who  will  become 
eligible  in  the  futtire. 


There  is  no  question  in  my  mind,  or 
in  the  minds  of  those  on  the  Committee 
on  Finance  who  have  recommended  that 
the  Senate  pass  this  bill,  that  the  pro- 
posed improvements  in  benefit  levels  are 
needed  and  that  the  bill  makes  full  pro- 
vision for  meeting  the  cost  of  the  im- 
provements. As  in  the  past,  we  have 
adopted,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, a  financing  provision  that  will  assure 
the  financial  soundness  of  the  program 
both  in  the  near  future  and  over  the 
long  range. 

Under  this  schedule,  the  combined 
employee  rate  for  cash  benefits  and  for 
hospital  insurance  for  1968  would  be  4.4 
percent — the  same  as  provided  under 
present  law.  The  rate  would  be  slightly 
lower  for  1969  and  1970—4.8  percent  in- 
stead of  4.9  percent — and  for  1971  on, 
the  rate  would  be  higher  than  present 
law.  eventually  reaching  an  ultimate  rate 
of  5.8  percent  in  1980,  as  compared  to 
an  ultimate  rate  of  5.65  percent  in  1987 
under  the  present  schedule. 

This  tax  schedule,  along  with  the  in- 
creases in  the  amount  of  annual  earn- 
ing subject  to  the  tax  and  the  current 
favorable  actuarial  balance  of  the  pres- 
ent social  security  program,  will  meet 
the  cost  of  the  additional  benefits  both 
in  the  short  rim  and  in  the  long-range 
future.  In  1968.  under  the  committee 
bill,  an  estimated  $25.7  billion  in  cash 
benefits  would  be  paid  out  and  contribu- 
tion income  to  the  program  for  those 
benefits  would  be  $27.1  billion.  This  is 
an  additional  $300  million  in  benefit  pay- 
ments and  an  additional  $300  million  in 
contribution  income  for  1968  over  the 
House  bill.  Thus,  the  bill  as  reported  out 
by  the  Finance  Committee  is  as  finan- 
cially responsible  as  was  the  bill  passed 
by  the  House. 

Social  security  is  the  Nation's  basic 
system  for  assuring  income  for  workers 
when  they  retire  or  become  disabled  and 
for  their  survivors  when  they  die. 

This  is  a  program  that  is  vital  to  our 
society.  As  times  change,  as  the  needs  of 
the  people  change,  the  social  security 
system  must  stay  abreast  of  the  times, 
to  meet  new  needs  and  changing  condi- 
tions. 

The  social  security  legislation  before 
us  is  timely,  responsible,  financially 
sound,  and  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
America  as  we  approach  the  1970's.  These 
proposed  amendments  to  social  security 
should  be  approved. 

I  At  this  point,  Mr.  YotTNG  of  Ohio 
assumed  the  chair.  ^ 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Increased  revenue  up  through  the  year 
1970  comes  from  raising  the  wage  base? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Partly,  there 
is  a  scheduled  rate  increase  from  4.4  to 
4.8  percent  in  1969. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  It  not  true  that  that 
will  raise  social  security  taxes  only  for 
about  one-third  of  the  social  security 
tax? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  For  1968,  yes; 
about  one-third. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  tax 
rate  that  will  prevail  through  the  year 


1970  is  lower  than  that  provided  by  exist- 
ing law? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the 
Senator  repeat  his  question,  please? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  tax 
rate  provided  for  in  the  bill  before  us 
through  the  year  1970  is  lower  than  the 
rate  provided  for  by  existing  law? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  Senator  refers  to.  My  impres- 
sion was  that  the  tax  is  4.4  percent  in 
1968. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  shall  restate  the  ques- 
tion. Under  present  law,  in  1969  the  rate 
goes  to  4.9. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Under  the  bill  before  us 
the  rate  goes  to  4.8,  so  that  for  the  years 
1969  and  1970,  the  rate  provided  in  the 
bill  before  us  is  below  the  rate  provided 
in  the  present  law. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes:  for  1969 
and  1970. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  So  that  in  other  words 
we  have  a  bill  before  us 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  the  Sen- 
ator should  understand  that  that  does 
not  mean  we  are  not  going  to  collect 
more  money;  we  increase  revenue  be- 
cause we  raise  the  wage  base. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  are  taxing 
more  money  but  at  a  lesser  rate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Fewer  people.  You  have 
raised  benefits  for  everybody  and  lowered 
the  tax  rate  from  the  existing  law  from 
two-thirds 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Perhaps  two- 
thirds  may  think  they  have  gotten  a  tax 
cut,  because  that  rate  will  be  4.8  percent. 
1  percent  less  than  present  law.  As  far 
as  those  people  are  concerned  they  are 
going  to  look  upon  that  as  a  20-percent 
increase  in  the  social  security  tax.  The 
fact  that  it  could  have  been  4.9  percent 
is  not  going  to  make  them  happier.  The 
rate  will  not  be  as  high  but  we  would  tax 
a  higher  base  and  bring  in  more  revenue. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  My  point  is  that  you  are 
increasing  the  revenue  over  existing  law 
by  extracting  that  increase  from  those 
who  make  more  than  S6.600  a  year. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Ixiuisiana.  One  could  look 
at  it  that  way  if  he  chose  to. 

Mr.  CLTITIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Others  view 
it  on  the  same  basis  as  when  inflation 
shrinks  the  purchasing  power  of  money. 
In  order  to  maintain  benefits  at  the  same 
purchasing  level  one  must  apply  the  rate 
against  a  larger  amount  of  dollars.  Thus 
benefits  could  be  raised  and  still  have  the 
money  to  pay  for  them. 

Now  let  me  describe  for  the  Senate 
how  the  benefits  provided  for  in  the  com- 
mittee's bill  will  be  paid.  We  propose  to 
put  this  program  on  as  close  to  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis  as  we  possibly  can  keeping 
in  mind  the  financing  actions  taken  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  when  it 
approved  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  414  to  3 
earlier  this  summer. 

The  House  proposed  to  finance  Its  $3.2 
billion  of  benefits  for  1968  partly  by  using 
up  about  $2  billion  of  the  excess  cash 
which  had  built  up  In  the  social  security 
trust  fund  and  which  was  not  needed 
for  a  long-range  solvency  of  the  benefit 
system.  The  remaining  $1.2  billion  of 
cost  would  have  been  financed  through 
additional  taxes  in  1968  resulting  from 
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^  increase  in  the  taxable  wage  base  for  we  are  talking  about  is  almost  precisely  f^^^-^^^f/^^'w^ 

Saf'-earlrom  $6,600  to  $7,600.  ^    ,      ,  ^e   amount  of   ^^^^^^^^^3^^^,",^°^^,/^;  Sfs  ic  alsecurity  bUl  is  a  fiscal  buga- 

^urcommittee  bill  Increases  the  level  Senate  ^'^'J^  "^^.^^^f'^'^d  ^he    nvest-  boc^a  specter  designed  to  frighten,  but 

ofSeflts  proposed  to  be  paid  out  m  1968  ^usme^  v^hen  it  r^ii^^^^^  v^holly  lacking  m  substance, 

hv  $300  milUon  over  the  level   of  the  ment  t^'' ,^;^ff^\^f  ""/ti;:„*    j-e   and  I  Third,  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact 

House  bill-making  our  total  cash  pay-  tors  who  ^'SfnncerSd  wUM^Uonarv  that  the  social  security  fund  is  in  the 

Sent  $3.5  bilUon  for  that  year.  The  ad-  ^^'i''^Z''\''^°^'^'^^^^  black  now  and  will  be  m  the  black  m 

Snal  S300  million  which  the  comm,  -  P^^^J^f^^^^^^^^^^u^trrwhich  ^^  1968,   1969,  and   1970.  and  all  into  the 

Se  added  to  the  House  bUl  would  be  fulb'  capital  -f^^^^  "id^fj^^.i^f^  t^^^  future  to  the  year  2010  for  we  do  not 

Sd  for  by   increasing   the  wage  base  us  to  suspend  the  credit  in  the  ^ist  in  lu                         ^^^^            ^.^^^^  .^  .^  ^p_ 

tftat^n  to  $8,000  in  1968.  With  this  ll^'tVcoZi^MetomX^^^^^^^  erasing  with  an  excess  of  income  over 
J^her  wage  base  oui-  bill  will  produce  ^„  f,^"^°"'"'?ax  l^nanza  of  almost  S2  outgo  now  and  will  continue  to  so  oper- 
fl  6  billion  of  revenue  for  the  system  in  ^°^^^  ^^^^tisSess  and  Sen  proceed  to  ate,  it  can  only  be  concluded  that  the 
j68-$400  million  more  than  the  House  ^^j^^^^^^fF^^'^^^j^o^^ers  0^  and  social  security  trust  fund  act^  not  as 
bm  would  raise.  Thus  the  benefits  we  add  ^^^.J^^^^Jed  people  a  small  increase  a  stimulant  to  the  economy  out  as  a 
Tthe  House  bill  for  1968  are  fully  pad  P^'^. ^^f^. ^™  ^'^^^^^^  on  depressant  because  it  is  taking  more 
!°or  by  the  taxes  we  add  to  the  House  biU^  m  t^he^r  social^^secuntj^^  P^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  circulation  than  it  is  put- 
There  have  been  discussions  of  tne  ^^  ting  back  in. 
impact  this  legislation  may  have  on  the  ^^'^^^ ,  ^  expenditures  for  For  the  benefit  of  Senators  and  others 
economy  in  1968.  It  has  been  suggested  Second  the  t>pes  01  expe^  ^^^^  information  rcgaraing 
Tsome  quarters  that  H.R.  12080  would  which  social  secunty  checks  are  en  ^.^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^ 
rxert^nfl'ationary  pressures  in  1968  and  "f  ^^//J^^^l^Sunflit  Srv  tjpes  thit  table  which  compares  the  contribution 
Sat  this  would  be  unwise  ^^^ght  of  J^/-^^.^/f^,^,tn1d  These^  not  income  and  benefit  outgo  of  tiie  social 
Uays  economic  situation.  This  argu-  ?°^f  ^^^ti'J",™^^,^  JJ,^^  security  program  under  present  law  0 
ment  develops  from  the  method  of  fl-  Jea^  "P  the  economy  0             .       .^^_  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^j,^  ^^^^^^^  ^°™^^  I 

nancing  chosen  by  the  House  of  Repre-  °°^,^"  ^^_^'_ : '  u^p^rchasing  that  pair  of    tee  bill,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 

sentatives-a  method  endorsed  by  a  vote  ^l^^^^^j^PJ^j^Jd  ^een  doinT^^^^^        They    have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

cf  414  to  3.  or  almost  uiianimousy.  As  ^^^^  ^^^^^^         T^  wan    to  hoard  a  part        There  being  no  objection^the  table  was 

I  have  pointed  out,  that  body  felt  the  ^^^f  f^^^^^^Vto  help  with  future  doc-    ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  as 

?htt4rne^deirnsr\r;^Sy  2r^^Surs"orfor"som?other  unforeseen,    follows: 

of  the  social  security  system,  particularly  ^^^^  hospital  insurance  income  and  outgo,  present  law  and  h.r.  1208O 

after  the  1966  actuarial  revisions  revealed 

significantly  lower  long-term  costs  for  ""'""'°"" . 

ifon  oUhfsv^tem"""'  '""""  '"'  Con,n.tion  Inco.e  B^n;;^;;^;^  E,ce»  o.  co^.u.lons  ov. 

Republican     administrations     that    we . 

should  not  assess  greater  taxes  through  ^^  ^      ^^  

the  social  security  system  than  are  actu-      967 z^-g       ■^^■^  --ji-j        25:5      ^^.7      =29.0         4.1         2.1  2.Z 

ally  needed  to  keep  it  sound.  The  financ-   irj::::;:::::::::::;::::     33.7     34.9     36.3     p         .        .       eg      jj       3.6 

ing  features  in  H.R.  12080  adhere  to  this     j970 5.  36  38.3        28.2        31.7 

principle.  ll^h:::;::::::::::::::     37:2     42.0     a6.o     30.8     34.6      37.4      6.4      7^4 s^ 

In  essence,  the  committee  bill,  while — 

increasing   1968  benefits  by  $300  million         ,  ^^^^^^3  „,,  ,„,,„,,d  benefits  will  be  payable  for  all  12  months  of  1968  (as  would  have  been  the  case  ,f  b>ll  had  been  enacted 

over   the    "^^f  ,^^^^^^,3^^  J^^^ef 'for      ""^S^l^^tf^^"^"^  C  March  (payable  a,  beginning  of  April)  for  increased  benehts. 

fa^'^SreaJeTsiificilAt   to  p'?odUCe%2°5         Note:  Benef,,  0..0  data  ,„ci.de  ncase  ,n  hosp,tai  ,nsura.ce  beneht-ccst  es„.ates  .ade  fCowin,  passage  of  House  b..L 

billion  more  revenue  for  the  trust  funds  Louisiana  Mr  President,  ing  law.  Today,  a  patient  must  first  pay 

than  would  be  paid  out  in  benefits.  This  ..f ^,_^.°SciSuX"  emplovee  con-  his  doctor  and  receive  a  receipted  bill  in 

S2.2  billion  surplus  of  income  over  outgo  J^^^ErSes-l  4    percent    for    cash  order  to  be  reimbursed  for  his  medical 

compares  with  the  $2.1  billion  surplus  gj^^^^f^j^'d  f J^  hipit^rinsui  ance.  com-  expenses  under  the  program-unless  his 

which  would  occur  under  the  House  bene-  Jf  ™4"^f  ^e  /eS^^  through  1968  doctor  agreed  to  take  an  assignment  and 

fit    and    tax    structure.    It    contrasts  ^-^^fe^cLS for  1969  w^  submit  his  bill  directly  to  medicare.  Un- 

sharply  with  the  result  which  would  have  J" ^tW  j^^^^^/J^^^^^^^                        under  der  the  committee  amendment,  imtially 

come  about  if  the  original  admmistra-  si  gmiy  ^o^,^_^"^°^;  J     ^        opposed  to  offered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Con- 

tion's  recommendations  had  been  en-  P''f  ^jj^^^^^hlse  ^at^^^^                    m-  necticut   [Mr.  Ribicoff].  this  pay-first 

acted.  Under  those  proposals  the  surplus  ^f^^PIJ^^f^.^^^'ntU  reaching  an  ulti-  requirement  would  be  deleted    and  in- 

would  have  been  reduced  to  only  $300  ^^^fsed  m  sj«Ps  un^^|.^^«^^  ^^  ^^gg^  ^^^  ^^^^   ^^^^  p^^jent  would  be  allowed  to 

million  for  1968.  there^fter-an  increase  of  only  15  one-  submit  an  itemized  bill  from  his  physi- 
Compared    with    those    recommenda-  ff  ^^J^'^^^g  ^^^.^,  the  5.65  percent  rate  cian  to  medicare,  receive  his  payment 
tions  our  committee  bill  cannot  be  viewea          - '   j^^  j  ^  ^g  ^^e  ultimate  rate,  and  under  the  program,  and  then  pay  the 
as  inflatlonarj'.  If  one  chooses  not  to  ''"    ,     ,j^  ^^  ^  percent  lower  than  the  doctor's    bill.     This    desirable    change 
make  this  comparison,  however,  but  pre-       ,  .      j^     ^  ^^  ^^^  House  bUl.  should  eliminate  a  great  deal  of  proce- 
fers  to  relate  our  bill  to  the  existing  law  "                   structure  is  identical  to  that  dural  problems  in  medicare.  However,  as 
under  which  the  1968  excess  would  be  .„".'lV'^Ho„se  Wll   through    1980,  The  under  existing  law.  the  alternative  would 
$4.1  billion,  let  me  respond  by  pointing  ^J.^YbiU  would  have  increased  the  rate  be  continued  under  which  doctors  who 
out  three  facts:  onT  5  9  pei cent  in  1987.  but  we  did  not  choose  to  do  so  could  elect  to  take  assign- 
First,  the  gross  national  product  of  our  on  to  ^J  P^yj"^^      increase  because  of  ments  from  their  patients  and  bill  medi- 
Nation  is  running  at  an  annual  rate  of  ^""^'j^.  j^er  wage  base  that  we  have  In-  care  directly  for  their  fees, 
almost  $800  billion,  and  personal  con-  " ^^  /.    ^.^g  bill  As  I  have  pointed  out.         The  committee  also  has  improved  the 
sumption  expenditures  are  more  than  ^                           •     ^  ^g  qqq  ^  jggg,  m  medicare  program  by  adding  additional 
$465  billion  a  year.  The  vast  nature  of  "JJg  f,%,o  1^  increase  further  to  $8,800  days  of  hospital  care,  and  by  including 
these  economic  indicators  cause  me  to  ll^^\^^  7'°';'?.  \Z.^,.  „o  to  $10  800  on  a  certain  ser^-ices  of  podiatrists,  chiroprac- 
wonder  just   how   significant   a   factor  «^"?J"  l^?,7v,Lr  tors,  and  optometrists  under  medical  in- 

SVeXd-^le^aSr Ihni  ^bnC    ^^:^;rS^T.^^'S'^y:^'-     ana  bring  sreaur  e,uitv  .  tMs  flne  pro- 
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gram  passed  by  the  Senate  just  a  little 
more  than  2  years  ago.  In  connection 
w-ith  these  changes,  I  should  like  to  rec- 
ognize the  important  roles  played  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  RiBicorF];  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy];  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge];  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]; 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Har- 
ris], and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson]. 

The  committee  also  adopted  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  amendment  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  to  coordi- 
nate hospital  insurance  and  public  as- 
sistance reimbursement  with  State  plan- 
ning under  the  Partnership  for  Health 
Act.  The  members  of  the  committee  felt 
that  the  medicare  program  should  not  be 
negative  and  disruptive  to  the  efforts  of 
local.  State  and  areawide  planning 
agencies  who  are  trying  to  bring  some 
order  to  our  health  care  system  and 
thereby  help  slow  down  soaring  hospi- 
tal costs.  The  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs  would  not  pay  depreciation  or 
interest  on  debt  for  a  large  capital  ex- 
penditure made  by  a  hospital  or  other 
health  facility  over  the  specific  disap- 
proval of  the  State  "partnership  for 
health"  agency. 

Another  amendment  in  the  medical 
area  deals  with  the  deduction  of  medical 
expenses  by  persons  age  65  and  over. 
Until  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1965.  these  aged  taxpayers  could  deduct 
their  medical  expenses  without  limit, 
whereas  those  under  age  65  could  deduct 
only  their  extraordinao'  medical  ex- 
penses. The  1965  amendments  subjected 
taxpayers  age  65  and  over  to  the  same 
limitations  applicable  to  younger  tax- 
payers and  made  the  restriction  effective 
in  19:.'7.  The  committee  amendment,  a 
modified  version  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ERs],  would  restore  the  full  deduction  for 
medical  expenses  for  persons  age  65  and 
over,  but  only  if  they  elect  to  forego  their 
rights  to  all  benefits  under  the  medicare 
program. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  connection,  we 
felt  that  something  should  be  done  to 
create  a  better  equity  and  also  to  mod- 
erate the  cost.  It  was  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  WiL- 
LMMSl  to  make  It  possible  for  us  to  work 
out  an  arrangement  we  thought  would 
be  appropriate  and  feel  that  It  would  not 
be  unduly  favorable  to  those  with  high 
Incomes  but  would  be  offering  persons  the 
choice  of  having  a  higher  deduction 
which,  in  some  instances,  would  be  more 
advantageous  to  them.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  was  able  to  work  out  a  way 
wherein  this  could  be  resolved. 

Important  as  the  social  security  and 
medicare  amendments  are,  this  biU  may 
be  recognized  as  the  most  significant 
public  assistance  bill  since  the  1935  act. 

Like  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House,  this  committee  has 
become  concerned  about  the  continued 
growth  In  the  number  of  families  receiv- 
ing aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren—AFDC.  In  the  past  10  years,  the 
program  has  grown  from  646,000  families 
that  Included  2.4  million  recipients  to 


1  2  milUon  famiUes  and  nearly  5  million 
recipients.  Moreover,  according  to  esti- 
mates of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  annual  amount 
of  Federal  funds  allocated  to  this  pro- 
gram will  increase  greatly— from  $1.46 
billion  to  $1.84  bUlion— over  the  next  5 
years  imless  constructive  and  concerted 
action  is  taken  now  to  deal  with  the  basic 
causes  of  the  anticipated  growth.  Our 
concern  is  not  only  fiscal  but  human. 
We  are  worried  about  the  effect  on  the 
human  spirit  of  protracted  periods  on 
"welfare"— periods  which  are  beginning 
to  stretch  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. ^         ... 

Because  of  its  concern,  the  Committee 
on  Finance  recommends  the  enactment 
of  a  series  of  amendments  to  carry  out  its 
intent  of  red<'cing  the  AFDC  rolls  by 
restoring  more  families  to  employment 
and  self-reliance. 

The  first  series  of  amendments  is  de- 
signed to  encourage  and  make  possible 
the  employment  of  adults  in  AFDC  fam- 
ilies. These  provisions  are  aimed  at  this 
purpose :  . 

First  the  establishment  of  a  work  m- 
centive  program  imder  the  Department 
of  Labor  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
members  of  AFDC  families— includmg 
those  with  little  or  no  work  experience- 
to  regular  employment  through  coun- 
seling placement  services  and  training, 
and  arranging  for  all  others  to  get  paid 
employment  in  special  work  projects  to 
improve  the  communities  in  which  they 

live; 

Second,  a  requirement  that  all  States 
furnish  day-care  services  and  other  so- 
cial sei-vices  to  make  it  possible  for  adult 
members  of  the  family  to  take  advantage 
of  the  work  and  training  opportunities 
under  the  work  incentive  program;  and 

Third  a  requirement  that  all  States 
exempt 'part  of  the  AFDC  recipient's 
earnings  to  provide  incentives  for  work 
in  regular  employment. 

The  second  series  of  amendments 
would  set  up  new  protections  for  the 
children  in  AFDC  families  and  would 
make  more  certain  the  fulfillment  of 
parenUl  responsibilities : 

First,  a  requirement  that  the  States 
establish  a  comprehensive  plan  of  social 
services  for  each  AFDC  child  to  assure 
the  child  the  maximum  opportunity  to 
become  a  productive  and  useful  citizen; 

Second,  a  requirement  that  State  wel- 
fare agencies  refer  cases  of  child  abuse  or 
neglect  to  appropriate  law-enforcement 
agencies  and  courts; 

Third,  a  requirement  that  protective 
payments  and  vendor  payments  be  made 
where  appropriate  to  protect  the  welfare 
of  the  children; 

Fourth,  Federal  payments  for  addi- 
tional foster  care  situations  under  the 
AFDC  program; 

Fifth,  a  requirement  to  assure  that  fa- 
thers who  desert  or  abandon  their  fam- 
ilies will  contribute  to  the  support  of 
their  families  by  using  available  tax  rec- 
ords and  the  tax  collecting  and  enforce- 
ment power  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  This  is  a  matter  in  which  I  have 
been  particularly  Interested.  In  addition, 
there  would  be  a  requirement  that  the 
States  establish  separate  units  to  enforce 
the  child-support  laws,  Including  finan- 


cial help  to  the  courts  and  prosecuting 
agencies  to  enforce  court  orders  for  sup- 
port; 

Sixth,  a  program  of  emergency  assist- 
ance to  families  with  minor  children  for 
a  temporary  period;  and 

Seventh,  a  more  definitive  and  uniform 
program  for  unemployed  fathers,  under 
which  there  would  be  a  Federal  defini- 
tion  of  "unemployment"  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  parents  with  short  attachment 
to  the  labor  force  to  receive  welfare  bene- 
fits and  participate  in  the  work  incentive 
program  I  shall  describe  in  just  a  mo- 
ment. 

The  third  series  of  amendments  would 
make  other  changes  in  the  program  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  expanding  AFDC 
rolls. 

First,  a  requirement  that  all  States 
establish  programs  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  children  born  out  of  wedlock;  and 
second,  a  requirement  that  all  the  States 
offer  family  planning  services  to  ap- 
propriate AFDC  recipients.  Although  the 
House  bill  contained  provisions  along 
these  lines  the  junior  Senator  from 
Mar>'land  [Mr.  Tydings]  made  a  num- 
ber of  quite  helpful  suggestions  for  im- 
proving the  House  bill. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  express 
my  appreciation  to  all  the  members  of 
the  Finance  Committee  for  their  fine 
work  in  this  regard.  The  work  incentive 
program  is.  indeed,  a  product  of  the  com- 
plete committee,  fashioned,  designed, 
and  shaped  by  their  hard  work. 

Now,  let  me  describe  the  work  incen- 
tive program.  It  is  one  of  the  main  fea- 
tures of  our  bill— just  as  the  work  pro- 
gram was  one  of  the  main  features  of  the 
House  bill.  It  states  the  position  that 
those  persons  receiving  welfare  payments 
under  the  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  programs  who  are  determined 
by  the  State  agency  to  be  appropriate  for 
work  should  perform  some  useful  service 
to  society  in  return  for  the  support  they 
receive  from  society. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  I  want  to  em- 
phasize this,  the  work  incentive  program 
is  not  designed  to  coerce  mothers  with 
small  children  or  disabled   persons  to 
work  under  the  threat  of  losing  their 
welfare  benefits.  As  stated  in  the  bill, 
the  purpose  of  this  part  of  the  bill  is  the 
establishment  of  a  program  utilizing  all 
available  manpower  services,  including 
those  authorized  tmder  other  provisions 
of  law,  under  which  individuals  receiving 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
will  be  furnished  incentives,  opportuni- 
ties, and  necessary  services  in  order  for 
first,  the  employment  of  such  individuals 
in   the   regular   economy;    second,    the 
training  of  such  individuals  fcr  work  in 
the  regular  economy ;  and,  third,  the  par- 
ticipation of  such  individuals  in  special 
work  projects,  thus  restoring  the  fami- 
lies of  such  individuals  to  independence 
and  useful  roles  in  their  communities.  It 
is  expected  that  the  Individuals  partici- 
pating in  the  program  established  under 
this  part  will  acquire  a  sense  of  dignity, 
self-worth,   and  confidence  which  will 
flow  from  being  recognized  as  a  wage- 
eaming  member  of  society  and  that  the 
example  of  a  working  adult  in  these  fam- 
ilies will  have  beneficial  effects  on  the 
children  in  such  families. 
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we  modified  the  House  bUl  by  placing 
the  administration  of  the  work  program 
Ider  the  Department  of  Labor  and  by 
defining    more    precisely    than    in    the 
House  bUl  those  AFDC  recipients  who 
would  be  referred  to  the  program.  The 
State  welfare  agencies  would  decide  who 
was  appropriate  for  such  referral,  but 
would  not  include  first,  children  who  are 
under  age  16  or  going  to  school;  second, 
any  person  with  illness,  incapacity,  ad- 
vanced age,  or  remoteness  from  a  project 
that  precludes  their  effective  participa- 
tion in  work  or  training;  third,  persons 
whose  substantially  continuous  presence 
in  the  home  is  required  because  of  the 
illness  or  incapacity  of  another  member 
of  the  household;  or,  fourth,  a  mother 
who  is  in  fact  caring  for  one  or  more 
children  of  preschool  age.  if  her  presence 
in  the  home  is  necessary  and  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  children;  fifth,  or  persons 
whose  participation  in  the  program  would 
not,  as  determined  by  the  State,  be  in 
their    best    interest    and    that    of    the 
program. 

The    Senate    committee    feels    work 
should  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of 
drawing  welfare  payments  as  to  certain 
people.  We  spell  out   those  people  we 
think  should  not  be  required  to  go  to 
work.  We  say  to  the  States,  "if  you  want 
to.  go  ahead  and  put  some  other  provi- 
sions in  here  with  respect  to  people  whom 
you  do  not  think  should  be  required  to 
go  to  work.  For  example,  it  might  well 
be  that  a  State  would  say  where  a  child- 
birth is  imminent,  a  person  should  not 
be  expected  to  go  to  work.  The  State 
might  want  to  add  that  additional  pro- 
viso. Thus,  having  challenged  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  States  as  well  as  that  of  the 
committee,  we  ask  the  question.  "Can 
you  tell  if  there  is  any  other  sufficient 
reason  why  an  individual  should  not  do 
something  and  help  society  as  a  condi- 
tion to  receiving  welfare  money?"  If  the 
State  or  the  committee  or  the  House  or 
the  Senate  or  the  executive  cannot  think 
of  any  additional  reason,  then  it  seems 
to  me  that  person  ought  to  be  doing 
something  and  that  if  he  should  be  of- 
fered a  job  be  told  to  either  take  it.  and 
If  he  refuses,  he  will  not  be  entitled  to 
welfare  payments. 

For  all  those  referred  the  welfare 
agency  would  assure  necessary  child  care 
arrangements  for  the  children  involved. 
Individuals  who  are  not  required  to  work 
but  who  desire  to  participate  in  work  or 
training  would  be  considered  for  assign- 
ment and,  unless  specifically  disapproved, 
then  would  be  referred  to  the  program. 

There  are  many  young  people,  16,  17, 
or  18  years  of  age,  whose  families  are 
drawing  welfare  payments,  who  could  do 
something  useful  and  worthwhile.  A 
great  many  things  occur  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  keeping  law  and  order  with  regard  to 
our  Interstate  Highway  System,  where 
juvenile  delinquents  have  a  habit  of 
standing  on  an  overpass  and  dropping  a 
Coke  bottle  as  a  car  goes  into  the  under- 
pass. Some  young  people  might  be  as- 
signed to  keep  law  and  order  and  protect 
Interstate  traffic  going  imder  such  under- 
passes, and  receive  additional  money  to 
what  is  being  received  as  welfare  pay- 
ments. 


People  referred  by  the  State  welfare 
agency  to  the  Department  of  Labor  would 
be  handled  under  three  priorities.  Under 
phase  I,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  through 
the  over  2,000  U.S.  employment  offices, 
would  make  arrangements  for  as  many  as 
possible  to  move  into  regular  employ- 
ment and  would  establish  an  employabll- 
ity  plan  for  each  other  person. 

Under  phase  II.  all  those  found  suit- 
able would  receive  training  appropriate 
to  their  needs  and  up  to  a  $20  weekly  in- 
centive payment.  After  training,  as  many 
as  possible  would  be  referred  to  regular 
employment. 

Under  phase  III,  the  employment  office 
would  make  arrangements  for  special 
work  projects  to  employ  those  who  are 
found  to  be  unsuitable  for  the  training 
and  those  for  whom  no  jobs  in  the  regu- 
lar economy  can  be  found  at  the  time. 
These  special  projects  would  be  set  up 
by  agreement  between  the  employment 
office  and  public  agencies  or  private  non- 
profit agencies  organized  for  a  public 
service  purpose.  Private  employers  gen- 
erally would  not  be  allowed  to  utilize 
this  labor  service. 

Our  bill  would  require  that  workers 
receive  at  least  the  minimum  wage — but 
not  necessarily  the  prevailing  wage — if 
the  work  they  perform  is  covered  under 
a  minimum  wage  statute. 

Moreover,  the  work  performed  under 
projects  created  under   the  committee 
bill  must  not  result  in  the  displacement 
of    regularly    employed    workers    and 
would  have  lo  be  of  a  type  which,  under 
the  circumstances  in  the  local  situation, 
would  not  otherwise  be  performed  by 
regular  employees.  We  did  not  want  to 
put  other  people  out  of  work  in  order 
to  find  jobs  for  the  welfare  recipients. 
The  special  work  projects  would  work 
Uke    this:    The    State    welfare    agency 
would  make  payments  to  the  employ- 
ment office  equal  to:   first,  the  welfare 
benefit  the  family  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  for  each  individual  who  works 
in  the  project,  or.  if  smaller;   second, 
that  part  of  the  welfare  benefit  equal  to 
80  percent  of  the  wages  which  the  in- 
dividual receives  on  the  special  project. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  would  arrange 
for  the  participants  to  work  in  a  special 
work  project.  The  amount  of  the  funds 
paid  by  him  into  the  project  would  de- 
pend on  the  terms  he  negotiates  with 
the  agency  sponsoring  the  project.  The 
amount  of  funds  put  into  the  projects 
by  the  employment  office  could  not  be 
larger  than  the  funds  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary   of    Labor    by    the    State    welfare 
agency. 

The  extent  to  which  the  State  welfare 
expenditures  might  be  reduced  would 
depend  upon  the  negotiating  efforts  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  If  he  is  success- 
ful in  placing  these  workers  in  work 
projects  where  the  pay  is  relatively  good, 
the  contribution  the  State  must  make 
into  the  employment  pool  would  be  less. 
Employees  who  work  under  these 
agreements  would  have  their  situations 
reevaluated  by  the  employment  office  at 
regular  Intervals — at  least  every  6 
months — for  the  purpose  of  moving  as 
many  employees  as  possible  into  regular 
emplojTnent.  ^ 

An  important  facet  of  this  work  pro- 


gram is  that  in  most  instances  the  recipi- 
ent would  no  longer  receive  a  check  from 
the  welfare  agency.  Instead,  he  would 
receive  a  payment  from  an  employer 
for  services  performed.  The  entire  check 
would  be  subject  to  income,  social  se- 
curity, and  imemployment  compensation 
taxes,  thus  assuring  that  the  individual 
would  be  accruing  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities as  other  working  people. 

In  those  cases  where  an  employee  re- 
ceives wages  which  are  Insufficient  to 
raise  his  income  to  a  level  equal  to  the 
welfare  grant  he  would  have  received 
had  he  not  been  in  the  project  plus  20 
percent  of  his  wages,  a  welfare  check 
equal  to  the  difference  would  be  paid.  In 
these  instances  the  supplemental  check 
would  be  issued  by  the  welfare  agency 
and  sent  to  the  worker. 

A  refusal  to  accept  work  or  undertake 
training  without  good  cause  by  a  person 
who  has  been  referred  would  be  reported 
back  to  the  State  agency  by  the  Labor 
Department:  and.  unless  such  person  re- 
turns to  the  program  within  60  days — 
during  which  he  would  receive  counsel- 
ing— his  welfare  payment  would  be 
terminated.  However,  protective  and 
vendor  payments  would  be  provided  to 
protect  dependent  children  from  the 
faults  of  others.  Under  the  House  bill, 
such  payments  would  be  optional  with 
the  States  but  under  the  committee  pro- 
posal the  children  must  be  given  this 
protection. 

These  modifications  of  the  House  pro- 
visions on  the  AFDC  work  incentive  pro- 
gram include  the  contributions  of  many 
members  of  the  committee.  They  were 
worked  out  with  the  detailed  comments 
and  reactions  of  the  whole  committee. 

Because  of  the  constructive  provisions 
of  the  bill,  particularly  those  relating  io 
the  work-incentive  program,  family 
planning,  and  parental  support,  the 
committee  has  stricken  from  the  House 
bill  the  provision  which  would  impose  a 
hmitation.  for  Federal  financial  par- 
ticipation purposes,  on  the  number  of 
children  whose  eligibility  is  based  upon 
the  absence  from  the  home  of  a  parent. 
The  committee  believes  that  these  other 
provisions  will  do  what  the  House  had  in 
mind  without  running  the  risk  of  depriv- 
ing needy  children  of  the  assistance  they 
require. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  provision 
which,  like  the  House  bill,  places  limita- 
tions on  the  amount  of  Federal  funds 
that  would  be  made  available  to  States 
for  the  purpose  of  financing  their  medic- 
aid programs.  These  provisions  provide 
for  medical  care  for  welfare  recipients, 
and  in  many  States  they  also  provide 
medical  care  for  persons  char£u:terized  as 
medically  indigent  under  the  State 
laws — those  with  enough  money  to  meet 
everyday  living  costs  but  not  expensive 
medical  care. 

The  committee  bill  limitation  would 
reduce  Federal  expenditures  for  this  pur- 
pose by  over  a  billion  dollars  a  year  after 
1970 — approximately  the  same  amount 
the  House  bill  would  save.  The  philos- 
ophy of  the  committee  bill  varies  some- 
what from  that  of  the  House  biU  in  that 
it  would  allow  more  latitude  to  the  States 
to  determine  the  medically  indigent  they 
may  cover  under  their  medicaid  program. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  committee  bill 
would  reduce  the  Federal  matching  share 
for  medically  indigent  persons  from  a 
range— based  upon  the  per  capita  income 
of  the  State— of  50  percent  to  83  percent 
under  present  law  to  a  lower  range  of  2d 
to  69  percent,  with  the  larger  amount  go- 
ing to  the  poorer  States.  The  committee 
reemphasizes  the  original  purpose  of  title 
XIX  that  needy  persons  have  first  call 
on  Federal  funds  and,  thus,  the  bill  would 
not  change  Federal  participation  for  per- 
sons whose  income  qualifies  them  for 
cash  welfare  payments. 

Other  medicare  amendments  would  al- 
low States,  with  respect  to  the  medically 
indigent,  first,  a  broader  choice  of  re- 
quired health  services  under  the  pro- 
gram: or.  second,  the  option  of  imposing 
deductibles  or  cost-sharing  requirements 
for  hospital  care.  The  committee  bill  also 
contains  an  important  package  of 
amendments  related  to  nursing  homes 
and  other  institutions.  These  would  re- 
quire the  States,  as  a  condition  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  program,  to  have  a  pro- 
fessional medical  audit  program,  and  to 
license  only  nursing  homes  which  meet 
certain  health  care  and  safety  conditions. 
Further,  nursing  home  administrators 
would  be  licensed  as  properly  qualified 
health  professionals.  Additionally.  Fed- 
eral matching  would  be  available  for  care 
in  facilities  which  provide  more  than 
skilled  nursing  home  care.  All  of  these 
amendments  will  operate  to  improve 
quality  of  care  and  reduce  costs. 

A  final  but  important  amendment 
would  provide  Federal  matching  on  be- 
half of  individuals  who  live  in  inter- 
mediate care  homes  which  do  not  meet 
the  standards  of  a  skilled  nursing  home 
under  the  medicaid  program.  Principal 
credit  for  these  amendments  goes  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl.  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  MillerI.  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  who  proposed  amendments 
of  this  nature  to  the  committee. 

The  committee  bill  also  makes  sig- 
nificant liberalizations  in  both  the  child 
health  and  the  child  welfare  programs. 
Increased  authorizations  in  child  health 
are  earmarked  for  familj-  planning,  due 
primarily  to  the  efforts  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydincs]  who  has 
worked  diligently  in  this  area,  and  den- 
tal health  projects  for  children  are  pro- 
vided for.  Increased  authorizations 
under  the  child  welfare  provisions  are 
intended  to  strengthen  foster  care  and 
day  care  services.  The  increase  in  the 
emphasis  on  day  care  is  due  to  joint 
efforts  of  Senators  Ribicoff  and  Harris. 
All  in  all.  this  bill  must  rank  as  one 
of  the  greatest  social  security  bills  ever 
placed  before  the  Senate.  The  commit- 
tee bill  not  only  introduces  new  pro- 
grams, but  it  corrects,  in  the  light  of  sub- 
sequent experience,  deficiencies  in  exist- 
ing programs.  It  proves  once  again  that 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  dynamic  legis- 
lation geared  responsibly  to  its  clients — 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  see  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  in 
the  Chamber.  The  Senator  made  a  num- 
ber of  important  contributions  to  the 
bill,  particularly  in  the  area  of  insuring 
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adequate  child  care,  which  I  believe  very 
much  improved  the  bill.  I  am  also  pleased 
that  the  Senator  from-  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson!  is  present.  He  made  a  number 
of  important  and  significant  suggestions 
which  I  believe  will  improve  the  measure. 
I  regret  that  when  the  time  came  to  re- 
port the  biU  in  its  final  form,  we  could 
not  all  vote  affirmatively  on  it.  I  believe 
every  member  of  the  committee  has 
made  his  best  efforts  to  improve  the  bill 
as  he  felt  it  should  be.  We  have  worked 
on  this  measure  for  more  than  10  weeks, 
and  while  we  may  not  all  agree  on  every- 
thing in  it.  there  are  in  it  a  number  of 
provisions  to  which  I  think  we  all  do 

Q  0'J*gA 

Mr!  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
chairman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  kind  remarks.  I  am  sure  that 
every  member  of  the  committee  appre- 
ciates the  courtesies  extended  by  the 
chairman.  We  appreciate  his  fairness  to 
every  member  who  suggested  amend- 
ments. 

This  bill  contains  a  number  of  help- 
ful features  intended  to  correct  undesir- 
able features  in  the  newly  enacted 
medicare  program,  and  corrects  some 
features  in  the  old-age  survivors'  insur- 
ance program.  We  are  not  faced  here 
with  an  issue  where  the  minority  is  op- 
posing the  legislation. 

Actually,  the  position  the  minority  has 
taken,  as  shown  by  the  report,  is  in  sup- 
port of  the  tax  rates,  the  wage  base, 
and  the  level  of  benefits  enacted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

In  other  words,  our  minority  report  is. 
in  fact,  in  support  of  the  position  taken 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
Representative  Wilbur  Mills.  And  to 
that  extent,  there  was  disagreement  in 
committee  and  in  the  final  reporting  of 
the  bill.  However.  I  believe  that  it  should 
be  fully  understood  that,  rather  than 
advancing  a  minority  plan,  the  minority 
are  supporting  the  financial  provisions 
of  the  pending  bill,  including  benefits, 
taxes,  and  wage  bases  proposed  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  headed  by 
the  distinguished  Representative  Wilbur 
Mills. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  for  his  patience  and 
diligence  and  hard  work  in  getting  the 
pending  bill  to  the  floor. 

As  the  chairman  has  stated,  it  took 
weeks  of  time  to  do  so.  The  pending  bill 
is  a  very  controversial  and  complicated 
piece  of  legislation.  It  required  great  pa- 
tience and  skill. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  junior  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana, has  demonstrated  that  he  has 
both. 

We  have  a  bill  pending  that,  as  the 
chairman  has  so  well  stated,  did  not  meet 
with  the  approval  of  every  member  of 
the  committee.  However,  there  is  much 


merit  in  the  bill.  It  is  a  good  bill.  And 
while  there  will  be  differences  of  opinion, 
as  we  debate  the  measure  and  have  some 
votes  on  amendments,  I  am  confident 
that  in  the  final  analysis  we  will  report  a 
good  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  en- 
titled to  much  credit  for  this. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  a  great 
honor  for  me  to  work  on  this  measiu-e, 
because  I  do  believe  there  is  a  great  deal 
in  it  that  certainly  deserves  the  approval 
of  the  Senate.  And,  of  course,  there  will 
be  changes  and  modifications  made  in  the 
bill  on  the  floor. 

In  order  that  a  full  description  of  the 
bill  be  available,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  summary  of  all 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I.    OLD-AGE,     SURVIVORS,    DISABILITY     ANC 
HEALTH     INSURANCE     PROGRAMS 

A.  Old-age,  surinvors,  a^id  disability 

insurance 
Increase  In  Social  Security  Benefits 

The  bill  would  provide  an  Increase  In  bene- 
fit payments  averaging  19  percent,  with  a 
guaranteed  Increase  in  monthly  cash  benefits 
of  15  percent  for  all  beneficiaries  on  the  social 
security  rolls.  The  benefit  Increases  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  are  the 
same  as  those  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  exceed  those  adopted  by  the  House. 
The  House  bill  would  have  provided  for  an 
Increase  in  cash  benefits  of  12'2  percent, 
with  a  minimum  worker's  benefit  of  $50  per 
month.  Under  the  provisions  adopted  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  the  average  monthly 
benefit  paid  to  retired  workers  and  their 
wives  now  on  the  rolls  would  increase  from 
$145  to  $171  ($164  under  the  House  bill). 
The  minimum  benefit  would  be  Increased 
from  $44  to  $70  a  month  ($50  under  the 
House  bill).  Monthly  benefits  would  range 
from  $70  to  $163.30,  for  retired  workers  now 
on  social  security  rolls  who  began  to  draw- 
benefits  at  age  65  or  later,  compared  with 
$50  to  $159.80  under  the  House  bill.  Under 
existing  law.  the  benefit  range  for  such  re- 
tired people  now  receiving  old-age  benefits 
Is  $44  to  $142  a  month. 

The  amount  of  earnings  which  would  be 
subject  to  tax  and  could  be  used  in  the  com- 
putation of  benefits  would  be  increased  from 
$6,600  to  $8,000  m  1968,  $8,800  In  1969.  and 
to  $10,800  In  1972.  The  House  bill  provided  for 
one  Increase  in  the  base^ — to  $7,600  a  year, 
effective  January  1,  1968. 

The  $168  maximum  benefit  (based  on 
average  monthly  earnings  of  $550 — or  $6,600 
per  year)  eventually  payable  under  present 
law  would  be  Increased  to  $193.20  compared 
with  $189  under  the  House  bill.  The  Increase 
In  the  amount  of  earnings  that  can  be  used 
In  the  benefit  computation  would  result  In  a 
maximum  benefit  of  $288  (based  on  average 
monthly  earnings  of  $900— $10,800  a  year) 
In  the  future;  the  maximum  benefit  under 
the  House  bill  would  be  $212  (based  on 
average  monthly  earnings  of  $633 — $7,600  a 
year).  The  maximum  benefits  payable  to  a 
family  on  a  single  earnings  record  would  be 
$540  ($423.60  under  the  House  bill).  Of 
course,  to  qualify  for  the  maximum  retire- 
ment benefits  Just  outlined,  a  wage  earner 
must  have  earned  the  maximum  under  the 
new  earnings  bases  for  a  number  of  years. 

Although  to  qualify  for  the  maximum 
retirement  benefits  Just  outlined,  a  wage 
earner  must  have  earned  the  maximum  under 
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the  higher  bases  for  many  years  In  the  future, 
flneflt  amounts  would  be  increased  slgnlfl- 
"Inllv  over  those  that  would  be  payable 
^def  the  House  bill  In  the  near  future. 

The  increased  benefits  v.-ould  be  first  pay- 
able for  the  month  of  March  1968  and  will 
he  reflected  In  checks  received  early  in  April. 
It  is  estimated  that  23,8  million  people  would 
he  paid  increased  benefits  beginning  early 
m  April  As  a  result  of  the  benefit  Increase. 
t4 1  billion  in  additional  benefits  would  be 
paid  out  in  the  first  12  months. 

Special  Benefits  for  Uninsured 
The  special  payments  made  to  uninsured 
mdwiduals  aged  72  and  over  would  be  in- 
creased from  $35  to  $50  a  month  for  a  single 
oerson  and  from  $52,50  to  $75  a  month  for 
rcouple.  Under  the  House  bill  these  pay- 
ments would  be  increased  to  $40  and  $60. 
respectively. 

Reduced  Benefits  at  Age  60 
Under  present  law,  full-rate  benefits  are 
navable  at  age  62  to  people  qualifying  for 
benefits  as  widows  and  parents,  and  reduced 
benefits  are  pavable  at  age  62  to  workers  and 
to  people  qualifying  for  benefits  as  wives  and 
husbands.  Only  people  getting  benefits  as 
widows  now  have  the  option  of  taking  re- 
duced benefits  at  age  60. 

under  the  bill,  the  age  of  eligibility  would 
be  lowered  to  60  for  all  categories  of  aged 
beneficiaries,  with  the  benefits  payable  be- 
fore age  62  reduced  according  to  the  same 
principle  as  that  applied  under  present  law. 
The  reduction  rate  in  present  law  for  a  wife's 
(or  a  husband's)  benefit  Is  twenty-five  thirty- 
sixths  of  1  percent,  and  for  a  worker's  (and  a 
tt-ldow's)  benefit  it  is  five-ninths  of  1  per- 
cent for  each  month  that  the  beneficiary  Is 
under  fge  65  (62  for  a  widow)  when  he  begins 
to  get  benefits. 

HR,  12080,  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, contained  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. 
Monthly  benefits  would  be  payable  under 


this  provision  beginning  with  the  month  of 
December  1968  and  will  be  reflected  in  checks 
received  in  January  1969.  Kn  estimated  775.- 
000  additional  people  would  get  benefits 
amounting  to  $555  million  during  the  first 
12  months  of  operation.  Since  the  benefit 
amount  payable  at  age  60  would  be  reduced 
to  take  account  of  the  longer  period  over 
which  laeneflts  would  be  paid,  the  payment 
of  these  benefit.s  would  not  result  In  any 
additional  long-range  cost  to  the  program. 

Retirement  Test 
The  committee  modified  the  provision  of 
the  House  bill  which  would  have  Increased 
from  $1,500  a  vear  to  $1,680  the  amount  a 
person  mav  earn  without  having  his  social 
security  benefits  withheld.  Under  the  com- 
mittee "bill  the  House  provision  would  apply 
In  1968,  but  the  amount  of  the  exemption 
would  be  increased  to  $2,000  a  year  In  1969. 
The  amount  to  which  the  $1  for  $2  reduction 
would  apply  would  range  from  $1,680  to 
$2,880  in  1968  and  from  $2,000  to  $3,200  In 
1969  and  thereafter.  Also  the  amount  a  per- 
son may  earn  In  1  month  and  still  get  bene- 
tits  for  that  month  (regardless  of  how  much 
he  earns  In  the  year)  would  be  $140  In  1968 
and  would  Increase  to  $166,662^  In  1969  and 
thereafter. 

Disabled  Widows  and  'Widowers 
The  committee's  bill  would  provide  full- 
rate  benefits  for  many  totally  disabled  wid- 
ows and  widowers— the  benefits  equalling 
82 lA  percent  of  the  deceased  spouse's  primary 
insurance  amount.  Under  the  provision  In 
the  Hotise  bill,  reduced  benefits— ranging 
from  50  percent  to  82V2  percent  of  the 
spouse's  primary  Insurance  amount — would 
have  been  provided  for  disabled  widows  and 
widowers  aged  50  and  over.  The  commit- 
tee's bin  would  not  only  Increase  the  benefit 
amounts  provided  by  the  House  but  would 
also  eliminate  the  requirement  that  the  dis- 
abled widow  or  widower  be  at  least  age  50 
to  receive  benefits  on  the  basis  of  disability. 


As  m  the  House  bill,  to  be  eligible  for  the 
benefits,  the  widow  or  widower  must  have 
become  totally  disabled  not  later  than  7 
years  after  the  spouse's  death,  or  in  the  case 
of  a  widowed  mother,  before  the  youngest 
child  reaches  age  18  or  within  7  years  there- 
after About  100,000  disabled  widows  and 
widowers  would  be  eligible  for  benefits  and 
about  $72  million  in  benefits  would  be  paid 
during  the  first  12  months  of  operation. 
Benefits  for  the  Blind 
The  committee  added  a  new  provision  (to 
be  effective  with  respect  to  checks  received 
in  Januarv  1969)  which  would  make  bUnd 
persons  with  at  least  six  quarters  of  coverage 
eligible  for  disability  insurance  benefits  with- 
out regard  to  their  ability  to  work.  In  order 
to  qualify  for  iDenefits  a  person  would  have 
to  have  vision  of  less  than  20  200.  rather  than 
5  200  as  in  present  law. 

Family  Employment 
The  committee  added  a  provision  to  the 
House  bill  to  extend  social  security  coverage 
to  emplov-ment  performed  In  the  private 
home  of  the  employer  by  a  parent  in  the  em- 
ploy of  his  son  or  daughter  where  there  is  a 
clear  need  for  the  parent  to  perform  the  work. 
The  emplovment  would  be  covered  if  the  son 
or  daughter  Is  (a )  a  widow  or  widower  with  a 
child  under  age  18  or  a  disabled  child  or  (b) 
a  person  with  such  a  child  who  either  Is  di- 
vorced or  has  a  disabled  spouse.  The  bill 
would  continue  to  exclude  from  coverage 
emplovment  performed  In  a  private  home  by 
a  parent  when  these  conditions  are  not  met. 
emploj-ment  of  a  child  under  age  21  by  his 
parent,  and  employment  of  a  husband  or  wife 
by  the  spouse. 

Financing  of  Social  Security  Program 
Taxes,  tax  rates,  and  the  taxable  wage  base 
under  present  law  and  under  H.R,  12080  as 
passed  bv  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
as  ordered  reported  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  are  shown  in  tables  1  and  2,  In- 
come and  outgo  are  shown  In  table  3. 


TABLE  l.-MAXIMUM  TAX  CONTRIBUTIONS  UNDER  PRESENT  LA\W  AND  UNDER  H,R,  12080 


OASDI 


HI 


Total 


Period 


Present 
law 


House 
bill 


Committee 
bill 


Present 
law 


House 
bill 


Committee 
bill 


Present 
law 


House 
bill 


By  employee:  ^^57. 40 

oca ..  257.40 

Sqin ..  290.40 

,„ .     ..  290.40 

973:75 "'.""'." 320. 10 

976-79 :: 320. 10 

1980-86::::::::::::.: 320.10 

1987  and  after 320. 10 

Byself.employed:                                           _  ^^  ^^ 

{ggg :::..  339.40 

1969:70::::::::::::::: ---  *35.60 

,7,- .  .  435.60 

973:75 :::::::::::.: 462.00 

1976-79:::::::::::::: *".  00 

1980-86              -  - 462.00 

1987  andVftef.'.":::::::.: w^-  00 


$257. 40 
296.40 
319.20 
349. 60 
349. 60 
380.  00 
380. 00 
380.  00 
380.  00 

389.  40 
448.40 
478.  80 
524. 40 
524. 40 
532.  00 
532.00 
532. 00 
532. 00 


$257.40 
304.  00 
369. 60 
404. 80 
496.  80 
540.00 
545.  40 
545. 40 
545.  40 

389.  40 
464.  00 
554.  40 
607.  20 
745.  20 
756.00 
755. 00 
756.00 
756.  00 


$33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
36.30 
39.60 
46.20 
52.80 

33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
36.30 
39.60 
46.20 
52.80 


$33. 00 
38.00 
45.60 
45,60 
45.60 
49.40 
53.20 
60.80 
68.40 

33.00 
38.00 
45.60 
45.60 
45.60 
49.40 
53.20 
60.80 
68.40 


$33.00 
48.00 
52.80 
52.80 
64.80 
70.20 
70.20 
81.00 
81.00 

33.00 
48.00 
52,80 
52,80 
64,80 
70.20 
70.20 
81.00 
81.00 


$290.  40 
290.  40 
323.  40 
323.  40 
323.40 
356.  40 
359. 70 
366.30 
372.90 

422.  40 
422. 40 
468. 60 
468.60 
458. 60 
498. 30 
501.60 
508.20 
514.80 


$290. 40 
334.  40 
364. 80 
395.20 
395. 20 
429. 40 
433.  20 
440. 80 
448. 40 

422. 40 
486.40 
524.  40 
524. 40 
570.00 
581.40 
585.  20 
592.  80 
600.  40 


Committee 
bill 


$290. 40 
352.00 
422. 40 
457,60 
561.60 
610.20 
615. 60 
626. 40 
626.  40 

422, 40 
512.00 
607. 20 
660. 00 
810.00 
826. 20 
826.  20 
837.00 
837. 00 


TABLE  2.-TAX  RATES  UNDER  PRESENT  LAIN  AND  HR.  12080 
|ln  percent] 


Period 


OASDI 


HI 


Total 


Present    House    Commit- Present    House    Commit- Present    House    Commit- 
blll       tee  bill       law         bill       tee  bill      law         bill       tee  bill 


law 


Employer-employee,  each 


i%7 

1968 

1969-70 

1971-72 

1973-75 

1976-79 

1980-86    - .  - . 
1987  and  after. 


3.9 

3.9 

4.4 

4.4 

4.85 

4.85 

4.85 

4.85 


3.9 
3.9 
4.2 
4.6 

5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 


3.9 

3.8 

4.2 

4.6 

5.0 

5.05 

5.05 

5.05 


0.5 
.5 
.5 
.5 
.55 
.6 
.7 
.8 


0.5 
.5 
.6 
.6 
.65 
.7 


0.5 
.6 
.6 
.6 
.65 
.65 
.75 
.75 


5.65 


4.4 

4.4 

4.8 

5.2 

5.65 

5.7 

5.8 

5.9 


4.4 

4.4 

4.8 

5.2 

5.65 

5.7 

5.8 

5.8 


OASDI 


Total 


Period 


Present     House    Com-nit-  Present    House    Commit-  Present    House    Commit- 
I2w         bill       tee  till       law         bill       tee  cm 


l3«v 


[bill 


tee  bill 


Selt-employed 


1967 5.9 

1968 5.9 

1969-70 6.6 

1971-72 6.6 


1973-75. 
1976-79. 

1980-86. 

1987  and  after. 


7.0 
7.0 

7.0 
7.0 


5.9 
5.9 
6.3 
6.9 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 


5.9 
5.8 
6.3 
6.9 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 


0.5 
.5 
.5 
.5 
.55 
.6 
.7 
.8 


0.5 
.5 
.6 
.6 
.65 
.7 
.8 
.9 


0.5 
.6 
.6 
.6 
.65 
.65 
.75 
.75 


6.4 
6.4 
7.1 
7.1 


6  4 

6.4 

6.9 

7.5 

7.65 

7.7 

7.8 

7.9 


6,4 

6.4 

6.9 

7.5 

7.65 

7.65 

7.75 

7.75 


Note:  f»Ia»imum  taxable  earnings  base  u r--.,-„^,-.    ,„i,-     j  .«„ 

tee  bill  is  $8  000  in  1968.  $8,300  in  1969-71,  and  $10,800  in  1972  and  after. 


nder  present  law  is  $6,600.  Maximum  taxable  earnings  base  under  House  bill  ,s  $7,600,  beginning  in  1968,  Maximum  taxable  earnings  base  under  commlt- 
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TABLE  3.-C0MPARIS0N  OF  CONTRIBUTION  INCOME  AND 
BENEFIT   OUTGO    UNDER    PRESENT    LAW,    HOUSE   BILL 
AND  FINANCE  COMMITTEE  BILL.  1967-72 
|ln  billions  of  dollarsi 


Cil«ndar  year 


Prexnt  law     House  bill 


Finance 

Committee 

bill 


Contribution  income 

1967 28.5  

1963               29.6              30.8              31.2 

1969        33.7               34.9               36.3 

1970  ■     35.2              36.5              38.3 

1971          36.2              40.3              42.5 

19721; 37. 2               42. 0               46. 0 

Benefit  outgo 

1967  24.2  

1968  ....  25.5  '28.7            '29.0 
1969"".;; 26.9  30.3               32.7 

1970     28.2  31.7               34.4 

1971           29  4  33.1               35.9 

1972 30.8  34.6               37.4 

Excess  ot  contributions  over  benefits 

1967 4.3  .-.---- 

1968 4.1  Z-l  2-2 

1969 6.8  4.6  3.6 

1970 7.0  4.8  3.9 

1971 6.8  7.2  6.6 

1972 6.4  7.4  8.6 

I  Assumes  that  increased  benefits  will  be  payable  tor  all  12 
months  of  1968  (as  would  have  been  the  case  it  bill  had  been 
enacted  when  it  passed  the  House). 

•  Based  on  effective  date  of  March  (payable  at  beginning  ot 
April)  tor  increased  benefits. 

Note;  Benefit  outgo  data  include  increase  m  HI  benefit-cost 
estima.es  made  following  passage  of  House  bilL 

Child's  Benefits  for  Those  Disabled  Before 
Age  22 
The  committee  added  to  the  House  bill  a 
provision  which  would  provide  child's  Insur- 
ance benefits  for  an  otherwise  qualified  dis- 
abled child  U  his  dlsablUty  began  after  age  18 
but  before  age  22.  Under  present  law,  a  person 
must  have  become  disabled  before  age  18  to 
qualify  for  childhood  disability  benefits  as 
the  son  or  daughter  of  an  Insured  disabled, 
retired,  or  deceased  worker. 

Policemen  and  Firemen 
The  committee  added  a  provision  to  the 
House  bill  to  permit  Nebraska  and  Puerto 
Rico,  II  they  so  desire,  to  provide  coverage 
under  social  security  for  policemen  and 
firemen  who  are  now  covered  only  under  a 
State  or  local  retirement  system.  Present 
Federal  law  prohibits  social  security  coverage 
of  policemen  and  firemen  who  are  imder 
retirement  systems  but  excepts  19  specified 
States  from  this  prohibition;  the  addition  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  Nebraska  would  raise  the 
number  of  excepted  Jurisdictions  to  21. 

In  addition,  as  part  of  any  coverage  exten- 
sion, the  State  of  Nebraska  would  be  per- 
mitted to  validate  the  coverage  of  certain 
firemen,  in  the  group  being  covered,  for  whom 
social  security  contributions  were  erroneously 
paid. 

(Coverage  of  Firemen 
The  committee  added  a  new  provision 
which  provides  that  social  security  coverage 
could  be  extended  under  the  referendum  pro- 
visions to  firemen  under  a  retirement  system 
in  States  not  listed  in  the  Social  Security  Act 
as  States  permitted  to  cover  policemen  and 
firemen  retirement  system  members  If  the 
Grovernor  of  the  State  certifies  that  the  over- 
all benefit  protection  of  the  group  of  firemen 
which  would  be  brought  under  social  secu- 
rity coverage  by  the  referendum  would  be 
Improved  by  reason  of  the  extension  oif  social 
security  coverage  to  the  group. 

Employees  of  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike 
Authority 
The  committee  added  a  new  provision  to 
permit  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  modify 
its  agreement  for  social  security  coverage  so 
as  to  exclude  employees  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Turnpike  Authority  who  are  In  positions 


being  brought  Into  a  new  State  retirement 
system. 
State  and  Local  Employees  Receiving  Fees 
The  committee  added  a  provision  to  the 
House  bill  modifying  the  social  security  cov- 
erage provisions  applying  to  State  and  local 
government  employees  who  are  compensated 
solely  ou  a  fee  basis  (such  as  constables  and 
justices  of  the  peace).  Under  present  law, 
fee-basis  employees,  like  other  State  and 
local  government  employees,  may  be  covered 
only  under  a  State  coverage  agreement.  Un- 
der the  provision  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee, in  the  case  of  employees  who  are  compen- 
sated solely  on  a  fee  basis,  fees  received  after 
1967  which  are  not  covered  under  a  State 
agreement  would  be  covered  under  the  self- 
employment  provisions  of  law.  except  that 
people  in  fee-basts  positions  in  1968  could 
elect  not  to  have  their  fees  covered  under  the 
self-employment  provisions.  Under  the  com- 
mittee bill,  a  State  could,  as  under  present 
law,  modify  its  coverage  agreement  to  provide 
coverage  for  fee-basis  employees  as  employ- 
ees. However,  unlike  present  law,  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  permit  States  to  remove 
from  coverage  under  its  agreement  persons 
who  are  compensated  solely  on  a  fee  basis. 

Coverage  for  Erroneously  Reported  Former 
State  or  Local  Government  Employees 
The  committee  added  a  provision  to  the 
House  bill  to  permit  a  State,  when  It  provides 
retroactive  coverage  for  a  coverage  group 
under  a  modification  of  the  State's  agree- 
ment, to  provide  coverage  for  former  em- 
ployees of  the  coverage  group  with  respect 
to  earnings  that  previously  had  been  er- 
roneously reported  for  them  for  quarters 
in  the  retroactive  period,  if  no  refund  has 
been  made  of  the  taxes  paid  on  the  erro- 
neously reported  earnings. 

Exclusion  of  Prisoners  From  Coverage  Under 
Certain  Programs 

The  committee  bUl  provides  that  any  em- 
ployment by  an  inmate  of  a  prison  will  not 
be  creditable  for  purposes  of  establishing 
entitlement  to  unemployment  insurance 
compensation,  or  for  purposes  of  the  Fed- 
eral civil  service  retirement  system.  The  bill 
would  also  broaden  the  present  exclusion 
from  social  security  coverage  of  most  Fed- 
eral employment  to  exclude  all  employment 
performed  by  a  prison  Inmate  for  a  Federal 
agency. 

Coverage  of  Ministers 

The  committee  amendment  would  modify 
the  House-passed  bill  by  deleting  the  pro- 
vision providing  coverage  for  members  of  re- 
ligious orders  who  have  taken  a  vow  of  pov- 
erty (thus  retaining  present  law  for  this 
group).  It  would  also  permit  a  clergyman  to 
elect  not  to  be  covered  if  he  is  conscien- 
tiously opposed  to  social  security  coverage, 
as  in  the  House  bill,  or  if  he  opposes  such 
coverage  on  grounds  of  religious  principle. 

Benefits  Paid  on  Basis  of  Erroneous  Reports 
of  Death  in  Military  Service 
The  committee  added  a  new  provision 
which  would  provide  that  all  benefits  paid 
on  the  basis  of  official  reports  of  death  Issued 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  will  be  con- 
sidered lawful  payments  even  though  it  is 
later  determined  that  the  person  who  was 
reported  dead  is  still  alive. 

Payments  to  Certain  Children 
The  House  bill  provided  that  benefits  pay- 
able to  certain  children  who  became  entitled 
to  benefits  under  the  1965  amendments  could 
not  exceed  the  difTerence  between  the  total 
amounts  payable  to  other  persons  and  the 
family  maximum  amount.  As  a  substitute, 
the  committee  bill  would  provide  that  the 
benefits  payable  to  a  person  on  the  effective 
date  of  the  1965  amendments  which  were 
reduced  because  a  child  became  entitled  to 
benefits  under  the  1965  amendment  will  not 
be  reduced  in  the  future.  For  people  who 


became  entitled  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
1965  amendments  or  become  entitled  in  the 
future  the  provisions  of  present  law  will  ap. 
ply- 
Underpayments 

The  committee  modified  the  House-paa»«<i 
provision  relating  to  benefits  due  after  a 
{)erson  has  died.  The  committee's  amend- 
ment would  provide  that  amounts  due  luider 
supplementary  medical  Insurance  (pt.  B)  of 
medicare  after  the  beneficiary's  death  be  paid 
first  to  the  person  who  paid  for  the  services 
or  the  person  who  provided  the  services,  iif 
the  person  who  paid  for  the  services  is  the 
decedent,  the  payment  would  be  made  to  the 
legal  representative  of  his  estate,  if  there  is 
one.)  If  there  is  none,  the  benefits  would  be 
paid  under  the  following  uniform  order  of 
payment  for  both  cash  benefits  and  part  B 
benefits: 

1.  Spouse  living  with  individual  at  time 
of  his  death  or  to  spouse  not  living  with 
individual  but  entitled  to  benefits  on  same 
earnings  record. 

2.  Child  entitled  to  benefits  on  same  earn- 
ings record. 

3.  Parent  entitled  to  benefits  on  same  earn- 
ings record. 

4.  Spouse  who  was  neither  entitled  to  ben- 
efits on  same  earnings  record  nor  living  with 
individual. 

5.  Child  not  entitled  to  benefits  on  same 
earnings  record. 

6.  Parent  not  entitled  to  benefits  on  same 
earnings  record. 

7.  Legal  representative  of  individual's 
estate,  if  any. 

8.  Person  related  to  individual  by  blood, 
marriage,  or  adoption  determined  by  Secre- 
tary to  be  proper  person  to  receive  the  pay- 
ment due. 

Recovery  of  Overpayments 
The  committee  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  to  recover  overpaid  bene- 
fits by  requiring  the  overpaid  beneficiary  or 
his  estate  to  refund  the  overpayment  or  by 
withholding  the  benefits  payable  to  him,  his 
estate  or  to  any  other  person  entitled  to 
benefits  on  the  same  earnings  record.  A  sim- 
ilar provision  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  In 
1965  but  was  deleted  in  conference.  A  pro- 
vision of  this  type  was  suggested  in  a  G.\0 
report  dated  July  25.  1961.  (Under  present 
law,  overpayments  may  be  recovered  from 
the  overpaid  person  while  he  is  getting  ben- 
efits; recovery  may  not  be  made  from  any 
other  person  getting  benefits  on  the  same 
account.  There  is  no  specific  provision  for 
recovering  an  overpayment  while  the  bene- 
ficiary is  alive  if  he  is  not  getting  benefits.) 

Marriage  of  Child  in  School 
Under  present  law  a  child's  benefits  gen- 
erally stop  when  the  child  marries.  The  com- 
mittee bill  would  provide  that  a  child's  ben- 
efits would  not  stop  when  the  child  married 
if  the  child  was  under  age  22  and  a  full- 
time  student  and.  in  the  case  of  a  girl,  her 
husband  was  also  a  full-time  student. 

U.S.  Treaty  Obligations — 5-Year  Residence 
Requirement 

The  bill  would  provide  that  the  present  5- 
year  residence  requirements  that  uninsured 
people  must  meet  In  order  to  qualify  for  hos- 
pital insurance,  or  for  special  age  72  pay- 
ments, or  under  the  supplementary  medical 
insurance  program  would  not  apply  where 
they  would  be  contrary  to  treaty  obligations 
of  the  United  States. 
Payments  to  Aliens  Outside  the  United  States 

The  committee  bill  would  modify  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  provisions  in  the  House  bill 
which  would  (a)  restrict  benefit  payments  to 
an  alien  while  outside  the  United  States,  and 
(b)  prohibit  payment  of  more  than  12  months 
of  accumulated  benefits,  and  all  future  bene- 
fits, to  an  alien  who  Is  living  In  a  Commu- 
nist-controlled country.  Under  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  the  effect  of  these  House 


nrovlslons  would  be  delayed  until  after  De- 
^ber  31.  1968. 

q,narate   Authorization  for   Social   Security 
^  Research  Programs 

The  committee  bill  Includes  a  provision 
„„der  which  there  would  be  a  separation  of 
^e  aut^°^^'^°°'  ^°'  =°°P"^"''^  research 
i;d  demonstration  grant  programs  (now  one 
J^mblned  program)  of  the  Social  Security 
^:?ra«oI  and  the  Social  and  RehabUl- 
^^Servlce.  (This  amendment  would  not 
*crwse  the  funds  available  for  these  research 
programs. ) 

State  and  Local  Divided  Retirement  Systems 
The  committee  added  a  provision  to  the 
House  bill  to  grant  an  additional  opportu- 
^tv   through  1969,  for  election  of  social  se- 
curity coverage  by  employees  of  States  and 
l^alitles  who  did  not  elect  coverage  when 
Siy  previously  had  the  opportunity  w  do  so 
^der  the  provision  of  present  law  permitting 
B^lfled  States  to  cover  only  those  members 
ofa  retirement  system  who  desire  coverage. 
Expedited  Benefit  Payments 
The  committee  bill  would  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  special  procedures   to   ex- 
«dlte  the  pa\-ment  of  benefits.  The  provision 
Swild   not    apply   to    dlsabiUty    benefits   or 
negotiated  checks.  Also,  the  provision  would 
not  limit  the  Secretary's  authority  to  make 
earlier  payments  in  appropriate  cases. 
Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security 
The   committee's   bill    would   modify   the 
House-passed  provision  relating  to  the  time 
at  which   Advisorv   Councils   would   be   ap- 
Dointed  and  would  issue  reports  to  provide 
Ihat  the  Advisory  Councils  be  appointed  at 
anv  time  after  January  31    (rather  than  In 
February  as  in  the  House  bill)   in  1969  and 
every  4  years  thereafter.  As  in  present  law 
each  Council  would  report  to  the  Secretary 
not  later  than  the  first  day  of  the  second 
year  following  the  year  in  which  It  is  ap- 
pointed, such  report  to  include  any  interim 
reports  the  Council  may  have  Issued. 
Extension  of  Retroactivity  of  Disability 

Applications 
The  committee  added  a  provision  to  the 
House  bill  to  allow  a  longer  period  of  time 
after  termmaUon  of  disability  for  the  filing 
of  a  disability  freeze  application  by  an  indi- 
vidual whose  mental  or  physical  disability 
interfered  with  his  filing  a  timely  applica- 
tion. This  would  enable  workers  who  are 
totally  disabled  over  an  extended  period  but 
fail  to  file  timely  applications  to  neverthe- 
less have  the  period  of  disabiUty  frozen,  and 
thus  not  counted  against  them  in  subsequent 
determinations  as  to  whether  they  are  In- 
sured for  social  security  benefits  or  the 
sunotmt  of  such  benefits. 


B.  Health  insurajice  benefits 
Payment  of  Physician  Bills  Under  the  Sup- 
plementary Medical  Insurance  Program 
The  committee  modified  the  provision  In 
the  Hotise  bill  which  would  provide  for  pay- 
ment under  the  medical  insurance  program 
on  the  basis  of  an  Itemized  bill  submitted  by 
a  patient  who  has  not  paid  the  bill.  Under 
present  law,  payment  may  be  made  only  upon 
assignment  to  the  physician  or  to  the  patient 
upon  presentation  of  a  receipted  bill.  The 
House  bill  provided  for  retention  of  present 
law  provisions  and  added  new  ones  for  pay- 
ment to  the  physician  or  patient  on  the  basis 
of  an  unpaid  bill.  As  modified  by  the  com- 
mittee, only  two  methods  of  payment  would 
be  provided.  The  committee's  bill  would  per- 
mit payment  either  to  the  patient  on  the 
basis  of  an  itemized  bill  (which  could  be 
either  receipted  or  unpaid)  or  to  the  phy- 
sician under  the  present  assignment  method. 
This  provision  would  make  it  possible  for 
patients  to  pay  their  medical  bills,  without 
depleting  their  savings  or  resorting  to  loans. 


Payment  for  Services  in  Nonpartlclpatlng 
Hospitals 
The  committee  added  a  provision  to  the 
House  bill  which  would  permit  payment  for 
services  received  in  certain  nonparUclpatlng 
hospitals.  At  present,  payments  can  be  made 
to  participating  hospitals  and.  In  an  emer- 
gency case,  to  a  nonpartlclpatlng  hospital 
which  meets  certain  standards  only  if  the 
hospital  agrees  to  accept  the  reasonable  costs 
as  full  payment  for  the  services  rendered. 

For  a  temporary  period,  almost  all  of  which 
has  already  expired,  the  committee  bill  would 
permit  direct  reimbursement  to  be  made  to 
an   Individual   who   was   furnished   hospital 
services  during  the  period  in  a  nonparUcl- 
patlng   hospital.    This    coverage    would    not 
extend   to   admissions   after    1967.   Payment 
would  be  limited  to  80  percent  of  the  hospital 
ancillary  charges  and  60  percent  of  the  room 
and  board  charges,  for  up  to  20  days  in  each 
spell  of  Ulness  (subject  to  the  $40  deductible 
and  other  statutorv  limitations  of  payment  in 
present  law)  If  the  hospital  did  not  formally 
participate    in    medicare    before    January    1, 
1969   If  it  did  participate  in  medicare  before 
that  date   and   if   it   applied   its   utilization 
review  plan  to  the  services  it  provided  before 
its  regular  participation  started,  the  full  90 
days  of   coverage   could   be   provided.   Thus, 
there   would   be   an   Incentive   for   presenUy 
nonpartlclpatlng  hospitals  to  participate  be- 
cause participation  is  a  condition  for  cover- 
ing   past    services    beyond    20    days    and    a 
condition  for  future  coverage. 

A  similar  provision  would  apply  beginning 
Januarv  1.  1968.  but  only  as  an  alternative 
to  present  coverage  of  emergency  care.  Hos- 
pitals could  apply  for  payment  for  a  period 
of  up  to  90  days  under  present  law  provi- 
sions or  If  the  hospitals  did  not  apply,  the 
patient  could  obtain  payment  on  the  basis  of 
60  percent  of  room  and  board  charges  and 
80  percent  of  ancillary  services  charges  under 
the  new  provision. 

A  new  definition  would  be  used  for  hos- 
pitals eligible  under  these  transitional  and 
emergencv  care  provisions.  Under  it,  a  quali- 
fying hosisttal  must  have  a  full-time  nursing 
service  be  licensed  as  a  hospital,  and  be 
primar'ilv  engaged  in  providing  medical  care 
under  the  supervision  of  a  doctor  of  medi- 
cine or  osteopathy.  This  definition  would 
apply  back  to  July  1,  1966  so  that  some  hos- 
pitals which  today  would  be  ineligible  to 
receive  payment  for  emergency  services  may 
receive  such  payments  In  behalf  of  bene- 
ficiaries back  to  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
gram provided  thev  apply  for  such  payments. 
If  they  do  not  apply,  the  patient  would  be 
paid  under  other  provisions. 

This  provision  would  afford  financial  re- 
lief to  those  medicare  beneficiaries  who  have 
received  services  in  certain  nonpartlclpatlng 
hospitals  since  July  1966,  sometimes  enter- 
ing such  hospitals  without  realizing  the 
services  would  not  be  covered  under  medi- 
care. 

Pavment  Under  the  Medical  Insurance  Pro- 
gram for  Noncovered  Hospital  Ancillary 
Services 

The  committee  added  a  provision  to  the 
House  bill  which  would  permit  payment 
under  the  medical  Insurance  program  for 
presently  noncovered  ancillary  hospital  and 
extended  care  facility  services,  principally 
X-ray  and  laboratory  services,  furnished 
after"  the  patient  has  been  covered  for  the 
full  period  of  eUgibillty.  Under  present  law 
if  a  person  is  in  a  hospital  or  extended  care 
facility  qualified  to  participate  under  medi- 
care, payment  may  not  be  made  for  services 
which  could  be  paid  for  under  part  B  if  not 
received  in  a  qualified  hospital  or  extended 
care  facility.  As  a  result,  sometimes  the  serv- 
ices are  not  covered  under  either  part  B  or 
part  A.  The  committee  blU  would  allow  pay- 
ment to  be  made  for  services  ordinarily  not 
paid  for  under  part  B,  wherever  part  A  pay- 


ments could  not  be  made.  If  the  appropriate 
hospital  or  independent  laboratory  standards 
are  met.  Payment  would  be  made  to  partic- 
ipating providers  under  the  usual  part  B 
provisions  applying  to  the  $50  deductible  and 
20  percent  coinsurance. 

Umitatlon  on  Special   Reduction  in  Allow- 
able Days  of   Inpatient  Hospital  Services 
Under   the   House  bill   the   limitation   on 
payment  of  hospital  insurance  benefits  dur- 
ing the  first  spell  of  illness  for  an  individual 
who  Is  an  Inpatient  of  a  psychiatric  or  tuber- 
culosis hospital  at  the  time  he  becomes  en- 
titled to  benefits  under  the  hospital  insur- 
ance program  would  be  made  inapplicable  to 
benefits  for  services  in  a  general  hospital  if 
the  services  are  not  primarily  for  the  diag- 
nosis or  treatment  of  mental  Illness  or  tuber- 
culosis. The  committee  accepted  the  change 
in  the  House  bill  with  respect  to  psychlaUic 
hospitals,  but  modified  that  part  relating  to 
tuberculosis  hospitals.  The  committee  would 
remove  such  hospitals  from  the  provision  in 
present  law  under  which  days  in  a  tuber- 
culosis   institution    immediately   before   en- 
titlement to  hospital  insurance  are  counted 
against  the  days  of  coverage  an  individual 
would  otherwise  have  In  effect,  the  commit- 
tee's   change    would    make    an    individual's 
entitlement    to   hospital    insurance    benefits 
the  same  if  he  received  hospital  services  in 
a  tuberculosis  hospital  as  it  would  be  If  he 
received  services  In  a  general  hospital. 
Payment  for  Blood 
The  committee  modified  the  provision  in 
the  House  bill  which  provides  that  the  pa- 
tient would  have  tD  replace  2  pints  of  blood 
for  the  first  pint  of  blood  received  for  pur- 
poses  of   the   3-plnt   deductible.   Under  the 
committees   bill,  replacement   would  be   on 
a  plnufor-plnt  basis,  as  under  present  law. 
The   committee   accepted    the   provisions   of 
the  House  bill  that  would  broaden  the  defi- 
nition of  "blood"  to  include  packed  red  blood 
cells  as  well  as  whole  blood  and  would  extend 
the  application  of  the  3-plnt  deductible  pro- 
visions to  the  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance   program    as    well    as    to    the    hospital 
insurance  program.  The  provision  would  en- 
cour.ige   donations   of   blood,   as   under    the 
House  bill,  but  would  not  require  the  bene- 
ficiary  to   increase   his   payments   for  blood 
when  he  is  an  inpatient  of  a  hospital  and  un- 
able to  replace  as  many  as  4  pints. 
Payment  tor  Certain  Hospital  Services  Fur- 
nished Outside  the  United  States 
The  committee  added  to  the  House  bill  a 
provision  which  would  permit  p-iyments  of 
medicare  benefits  to  the  Individual  for  cer- 
tain inpatient  hospital  services  furnished  in 
a  country  contiguous  to  the  Unitd  States  by 
a  hospital  which  is  not  more  than  50  miles 
from  the  border  of  the  continental  United 
States  In  the  case  of  nonemergency  care,  the 
patient  would  have  to  be  a  U.S.  resident  and 
the  hospital  would  have  to  be  the  nearest  one 
to  the  patient's  residence  which  is  suitable 
to  treat  his  illness.  Benefits  would  be  payable 
for  the  nonemergency  services  covered  under 
this  provision  only  on  the  basis  of  an  appli- 
cation for  direct  reimbursement  filed  by  the 
medicare  beneficiary  and  only  if  the  hosplUl 
met  standards  that  are  essentially  compara- 
ble to  those  required  of  hospitals  particlpat- 
tng  under  the  program  In  the  United  States. 
Thi=   provision   would   relieve   the   hardship 
imposed   on   the   medicare   beneficiary   who, 
living  in  an  area  of  the  United  SUtes  that  Is 
directly  adjacent  to  the  continental  border, 
finds  That  the  nearest  hospital  suited  to  his 
care  Is  located  outside  the  United  States.  The 
committee  bill  also  provides   that  payment 
may  be  made  for  emergency  inpatient  hos- 
pital services  furnished  outside  the  United 
States  In  a  hospital  within  50  miles  of  the 
border  \i   the  beneficiary  is  a  U.S.  resident 
temporarily  outside  the  United  States  (pres- 
ent law  provides  emergency  coverage  outside 
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the    United    States    only    If    the    emergency 
occurs  in  the  United  States  i . 
Hospital  Insurance  Benefits  for  State  and 
Local  Employees 
The  c:cmmlttee  idded  to  the  House  bill  a 
provision  which  would  permit  the  States,  at 
their  option,  to  contract  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Educ-ation.  and  Welfare  for  hospi- 
tal insurance  coverage  for  State  and  local 
governmental    employees,    retired    or    active 
(and  their  dependents  and  survivors),  age  65 
or   over   who   do   not   otherwise   qualify   for 
medicare  hospital  insurance  protection.  The 
States   would   reimburse   the   medicare   pro- 
gram for  the   actual  costs   of   benefits  paid 
and   administrative   expenses  incurred   with 
respect  to  these  employees. 
Services    of    Podiatrists.    Chiropractors,    and 
Optometrists 

The  House  bill  modified  the  definition  of 
a  physician  to  include  a  doctor  of  podiatry. 
The  committee  would  also  Include  within 
the  definition  of  physicians,  a  chiropractor 
and  a  doct-or  of  optometry  but  only  with 
respect  to  functions  the  practitioner  is  au- 
thorized to  perform  by  the  Stat«  in  which 
he  practices.  With  respect  to  coverage  of 
podiatry  services,  no  payment  would  be  made 
for  routine  foot  care  whether  performed  by 
a  podiatrist  or  a  medical  doctor;  with  re- 
spect to  optometric  ser.-ices.  no  payment 
would  be  made  for  services  Involving  the  di- 
agnosis or  detection  of  eye  diseases  unless 
the  optometrist  is  legally  authorized  to  treat 
the  disease  or  for  an  optometrist's  diagnostic 
services  where  the  optometrist  provides  no 
treatment.  In  addition,  no  payment  would 
be  made  for  expenses  for  eye  refraction  pro- 
cedures other  than  procedures  performed 
in  connection  with  furnishing  prosthetic 
lenses)  whether  performed  by  an  optometrist, 
a  medical  doctor,  or  other  physician. 
Physical  Therapy 
The  committee  extended  the  provisions  of 
the  House  bill  which  cover  physical  therapy 
when  provided  in  a  patient's  home  under  the 
supervision  of  a  hospital  to  also  cover  out- 
patient physical  therapy  services  furnished 
by  physical'  therapists  employed  by  or  under 
an  agreement  with  and  under  the  supervision 
of  hospitals  and  other  providers  of  services 
as  well  as  approved  clinics,  rehabilitation 
centers,  and  local  public  health  agencies. 
The  patient  would  not  have  to  be  home- 
bound  for  the  physical  therapy  services  to 
be  covered. 

Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  Enroll- 
ment Periods 
The  committee  added  to  the  House  bill  a 
provision  effective  January  1.  1969.  under 
which  the  general  enrollment  periods  of  the 
supplementary  medical  Insurance  program 
would  be  placed  on  an  annual  basis  and  run 
from  January  1  to  March  31.  rather  than 
October  1  to  December  31  of  each  odd-num- 
bered year  as  under  present  law  The  Secre- 
tary would  determine  and  promulgate  dur- 
ing December  of  each  year  the  premium  rate 
which  would  be  applicable  for  a  12 -month 
period  to  begin  the  following  July  1.  When 
the  Secretary  promulgates  a  rate  change  for 
part  B.  he  would  also  be  required  to  Issue  a 
public  statement  setting  forth  the  actuarial 
assumptions  and  other  bases  upon  which  he 
arrived  at  the  new  rate.  Persons  wishing  to 
disenroll  could  do  so  at  any  time,  but  such 
dlsenrollment  would  not  take  effect  until  the 
close  of  the  calendar  quarter  following  the 
quarter  In  which  the  notice  of  dlsenroll- 
ment was  filed. 

Additional  days  of  hospital  care 
The  committee  modified  the  provisions  of 
the  House  bill  which  extend  the  number  of 
hospital  days  covered  during  a  ".^pell  of  Ill- 
ness" from  90  to  120  days,  with  a  $20  co- 
Insurance  requirement  from  the  91st  day 
through  the  120th  day.  Instead,  each  medi- 
care beneficiary  would  be  provided  with  a 
lifetime  reserve  of  60  days  of  added  coverage 


of  hospital  care  after  the  90  days  covered 
in  a  "spell  of  illness"  have  been  exhausted. 
Coinstirance  of  $10  for  each  day  would  be 
applicable  to  such  added  days  of  coverage. 
Under  the  House  bill  persons  who  are  more 
or  less  permanently  institutionalized,  and 
who  therefore  have  only  one  spell  of  illness 
during  their  lifetime  would  qualify  for  only 
30  additional  days  of  hospital  care.  Under  the 
committee  provision  they  would  qualify  for 
up  to  60  additional  days  of  care  during  their 
lifetime. 

Incentive  Reimbursement  Experimentation 
The  committee  modified  the  House  pro- 
vision which  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  experi- 
ment With  various  methods  of  reimburse- 
ment to  organizations  and  institutions  par- 
ticipating under  medicare,  medicaid,  and 
the  child  health  programs  which  would  pro- 
vide incentives  for  keeping  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram down  while  maintaining  quality  care. 
Under  the  committee  bill,  the  authorization 
would  also  cover  similar  experiments  with 
respect  to  physicians'  services,  but  only  with 
physicians  who  wished  to  take  part. 
Coordination  of  Reimbursement  With  Health 
Facility  Planning 
The  committee  added  a  provision  under 
which  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  take  Into  account  any 
disapproval  by  State  agencies,  normally  those 
carrying  on  planning  under  the  Partner- 
ship for  Health  Act,  of  expenditures  by  hos- 
pitals or  other  health  facilities  for  substan- 
tial capital  Items.  Depreciation  and  interest 
attributable  to  substantial  capital  items 
found  In  accordance  with  a  State's  overall 
plan  would  not  be  includable  as  a  part  of 
the  "reasonable  cost"  of  covered  services 
provided  to  individuals  under  titles  V,  X'VIII, 
and  XIX.  The  provision  would  be  effective 
with  respect  to  depreciation  and  Interest 
attributable  to  items  purchased  or  other- 
wise acquired  after  June  30.  1970,  or  earlier 
at  the  option  of  a  state. 

Study  of  Drug  Proposals 
The  committee  added  to  the  House  bill  a 
provision  which  would  reqtilre  the  Secretary 
to  study  and  report  to  the  Congress,  prior 
to  January  1.  1969,  the  savings  which  might 
accrue  to  the  Government  and  the  effects 
on  the  health  professions  and  on  all  elements 
of  the  drug  Industry  which  would  result 
from  enactment  of  two  proposals  relating 
to  drugs:  (1)  a  proposal  to  cover  prescrip- 
tion drugs  under  medicare,  and  (2)  a  pro- 
posal to  establish,  through  a  formulary  com- 
mittee, quality  and  cost  control  standards 
for  drugs  provided  under  the  various  Fed- 
eral-State assistance  programs  and  the  hos- 
pital Insurance  part  (part  A)  of  the  medicare 
program. 

n.    PtTBLIC    WEXFARE    AMENDP.IENTS 

Work  Incentive  Program  for  AFDC  Families 
The  committee  modified  the  provisions  of 
the  House  bill  by  establishing  a  new  work 
Incentive  program  for  families  receiving 
AFDC  payments  to  be  administered  by  th» 
Department  of  Labor  and  by  defining  more 
precisely  than  In  the  House  bill  those  AFDC 
recipients  who  would  be  referred  to  the  pro- 
gram. The  State  welfare  agencies  would  de- 
cide who  was  appropriate  for  such  referral 
but  would  not  Include  (1)  children  who  are 
under  age  16  or  going  to  school;  (2)  any 
person  with  Illness,  incapacity,  advanced  age 
or  remoteness  from  a  project  that  precludes 
effective  participation  In  work  or  training; 
(3)  persons  whose  substantially  continuous 
presence  In  the  home  Is  required  because  of 
the  illness  or  incapacity  of  another  member 
of  the  household;  or  (4)  a  mother  who  Is  in 
fact  caring  for  one  or  more  children  of  pre- 
school age.  if  such  mother's  presence  la  the 
home  Is  necessary  and  In  the  best  Interest  of 
the  children:  (5)  or  persons  whose  partici- 
pation in  the  program  would  not  as  deter- 
mined by  the  State  be  In  their  best  Interest 


and  that  of  the  program.  For  all  those  re- 
ferred the  welfare  agency  would  assure  neces- 
sary child  care  arrangements  for  the  children 
Involved.  Aa  individual  who  desires  lo  par- 
ticipate in  work  or  training  would  be  con- 
sidered for  assignment  and,  unless  specifi- 
cally disapproved,  would  be  referred  to  the 
program. 

People  referred  by  the  State  welfare  agency 
to  the  Department  of  Labor  would  be  han- 
died  under  three  priorities.  Under  phase  I, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  through  the  over 
2.000  LT.s.  employment  offices,  would  make 
arrangements  for  as  many  as  possible  to  move 
into  regular  employment  and  would  establish 
an  employabllity  plan  for  each  other  person. 

Under  phase  II  all  those  found  suitable 
would  receive  training  appropriate  to  their 
needs  and  up  to  a  S20  weekly  incentive  pay- 
ment. After  training  as  many  as  possible 
would  be  referred  to  regular  employment. 

Under  pha^e  III.  the  employment  office 
would  make  arrangements  for  special  work 
projects  to  employ  those  who  are  found  to  be 
un.sultable  for  the  training  and  those  for 
whom  no  Jobs  in  the  regular  economy  can  be 
found  at  the  time.  These  special  projects 
would  be  set  up  by  agreement  between  the 
employment  office  and  public  agencies  or 
nonprofit  agencies  organized  for  a  public 
service  purpose. 

It  would  be  required  that  workers  receive 
at  least  the  minimum  wage  (but  not  neces- 
sarily the  prevailing  wage)  if  the  work  they 
perform  is  covered  under  a  minimum  wage 
statute. 

Moreover,  the  work  performed  under  such 
protects  must  not  result  in  the  displacement 
of  regularly  employed  workers  and  would 
have  to  be  of  a  type  which,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  the  local  situation,  would  not 
otherwise  be  performed  by  regular  employees. 

The  special  work  projects  would  work  like 
this:  The  State  welfare  agency  would  m^ke 
payments  to  the  employment  office  equal 
to: 

(1)  The  welfare  benefit  the  family  would 
have  been  entitled  to  for  each  Individual 
who  works  in  the  project,  or,  if  smaller, 

(2)  That  part  of  the  welfare  benefit  equal 
to  80  percent  of  the  wages  which  the  Indi- 
vidual receives  on  the  special  project. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  would  arrange  for 
the  participants  to  work  in  a  special  work 
project.  The  amount  of  the  funds  paid  by 
him  Into  the  project  would  depend  on  -he 
terms  he  negotiates  with  the  agency  spon- 
soring the  project.  The  amount  of  funds  put 
Into  the  projects  by  the  employment  office 
could  not  be  larger  than  the  funds  sent  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  by  the  State  welfare 
agency. 

The  extent  to  which  the  State  welfare  ex- 
penditures might  be  reduced  would  depend 
upon  the  negotiating  efforts  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  If  he  Is  successful  in  placing  these 
workers  In  work  projects  where  the  pay  is 
relatively  good,  the  contribution  the  State 
must  make  Into  the  employment  pool  would 
be  less. 

Employees  who  work  under  these  agree- 
ments would  have  their  situations  reeval- 
uated by  the  employment  office  at  regular  in- 
tervals (at  least  every  6  months)  for  the 
purpose  for  making  It  possible  for  as  many 
such  employees  as  possible  to  move  Into 
regular  employment. 

An  Important  facet  of  this  suggested 
work  program  Is  that  In  most  Instances  the 
recipient  would  no  longer  receive  a  check 
from  the  welfare  agency.  Instead,  he  would 
receive  a  payment  from  an  employer  for  serv- 
ices performed.  The  entire  check  would  be 
subject  to  Income,  social  security,  and  un- 
employment compensation  taxes,  thus  assur- 
ing that  the  Individual  would  be  accruing 
rights  and  respon.-^lbllity  a.-  othor  working 
people.  In  those  cases  where  an  employee  re- 
ceives wages  which  are  insufficient  to  ral.se 
his  Income  to  a  level  equal  to  the  grant  he 
would  have  received  had  he  not  been  In  the 
project  plus  20  percent  of  his  wages,  a  wel- 
fare check  equal  to  the  difference  would  be 
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Amount  Direct   Billing 

paid.  In   these   ^stances  ^^>f  „X^.^/°l^JJ|^*'      ^ear-  <'"  millions)  under  present  law.  the  States  are  required 

^beck  would  be  issued  by  the  welfare  agency      Year.  ^^  ^^i^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^.^^^  ^^^^^  medical  as- 

and  sent  to  the  worker.                          „^„t,vo         ^^^ 702  si^tance  nrograms  directly  to  the  provider  of 

■^A   refusal    to    accept   work    or    undertake         1970 -       ^0=  ^^^^^^^  PJ-o^^  House  bill   would   permit 

training  without  good  cause  by  a  Pefson  wh°         1971 ^^8  ^J^^  Jf  ^^^^e  a  direct  pavment  to  the  re- 

^as  been  referred  would  ^^  «P-'^;^^^^'^^^^J„\°         19V2 '■  2^*  J%^J°X^\^,e  not  also  receiving  cash  as- 

the  State  agency  by  tlie  ff^°4^^PYhe  ^ro-  After  the  squaring  rule  becomes  effective  J            ^nder  the  committee  bill,  the  pro- 

and.  "°/;^^^„'"'^Pf 'during  Which  he  wouM  In  1969  the  savings  under  the  House  bill  and  ^^^^^^   ,^   broadened   to   include   dentists  as 

gram  within  60  days  ( during  which  he  amendment  are  approximately  the  ^  pi^yslcians  and  to  apply  also  to  those 

receive    counseling)      ^'/  J^ ^^  ^^'^^f  .^J^^",  ^ame.  The  lower  savings  under  the  amend-  ^eclpienVs  who  are  receiving  ca^sh  assistance 

^ould  be  ^^.^"/.°^^f  p,^^S  to  protect  de-  ment  estimated  for  1969  results  entirely  from  ^^^  secretary    would    establish    safeguards 

payments  would  be  P^ov wed  to  protect  ^^^  application  of  a  higher  standard  (the  old-  ^^  ^^^^^  ,^^,  ,j,^,ges  by  physicians  to  the 

P^'^f'tVp  House  bin    such  pavments  would  age  assistance  standard) In  determining  who  ^.^^^^^^  recipients  are  reasonable,  and  that 

'^°^''H^n«i   wuh  the  States  buTunder  the  r^av  be  covered  under  the  State  plan  tiian  the  ^^^   ^^^^         Q^y   has  methods  and  proce- 

^^^^"^""^''^   -'    "  ?:^n^drt^chS.'"^^'^^°^^"''"""  SonV^Trdra^ure^el^-- 

,,en  this  protectl^on.  ^^^^^^^^  P^^^^^^  ^ ^fXlid""'"'^  '^'"  Snt  ^'  ""^"  '""  "'  ^^^                "" 

under  the  Present  ^'^  ^^^  ^^"^''^^l.^,'^^  '^^  ^he   bill   would   require   the   States,   as   a  General  Accounting  Office  and  D«P«-un«|J 

r,''nntion    ma'^-  dlsrlgaTd  not  more'than  conditio:,   to  participation   in  the  medicaid  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Audit 

their  °P*'°"'  '"'7,°lfp|'''J;^        „7each  de-  program,  to  place  assistance  recipients  omy  Authority 

*'LCTh"M  un^e^a^ TsTut  noT^^^^^^  fn  those  licensed  nursing  homes  which  meet  ^^^^^    ^^^    committee    bill.    It    would    be 

F.^n  S150  per  month  m  the  same  home  In  certain   conditions.   The  ^^"'^"ions   include  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^,  ^^^itors  of  the  Gener^  Ac- 

Lnntina  a  nelson's  income  for  public  wel-  requirements  which  relate  to  environment  ^^^     office  and  Departaient  of  Health, 

compung  a  person  s  mcome  lor  p  sanitation,  and  housekeeping  now  applicable  ^^^^^^,^^_  and  Welfare  are  authorized,  on  a 

nntlonoT  disregarding   $5   of  income   from  to  extended  care  facilities  under  medicare^  ^^^^^  ^,^^  ^^  ,^  ^,  ^^ere  there  la 

^^v  source  before  aJSying  the  child's  earned  as  well  as  fire  safety  standards  of  the  Life  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^.^  j^^^^  ^^y  be  present 

any  source  DeioreappijiiiB  w  .c  safetv  Code  of  the  National  Fire  Protection  6          ,j^^   records   and   inspect   premises   of 

'"nnTerThT  House  bill    all  earned  Income  Association  .unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  j.^^^    ^^    services    who    receive    funds 

of  each   child  Recipient   under  age    16   and  a  State's  existing  fire  code  is  adequate).  P  ^^^       ^^^,^^,  assistance  (title  XIX)   and 

o  each  cWld  age  16  to  21  who  is  a  full-time  The  committee  am^"d"^^"%''°"'l^'!°  ""  other  medical  assistance  programs  in  which 

student  would  be  excluded  In  determining  quire  the  States  to  have  a  P^of^f  i°°^l  ^^  Z  there  Is  Federal  participation. 

need7or  Stance,  in  the  case  Of  child  over  cal    audit    ^f^^^^  J^^'^^^^^'^.J^l'^^^^^  Required  Services  Under  Medicaid 

Twho  IS  not  in  -^°°\- -/.^."i^^fSup  ra^^^^ro'dTtUlT^x'pa^^e'ntr  m"n^^^^^^  Under  current  law.  States  must  provide 

the  first  f^l°' ZlTr!^.Tof^uc^\Tcor^l^o^  hom^  mental  hospitals,  and  other  Instltu-  as  a  minimum,  five  basic  services:  Inpatient 

of  the  states  ^°J^^\^[^8%'^^  *^,fjj'^°°*^he  pro-  vlde^   1^  nufsing  home  care  under  medic-  skilled   nursing   home   services,    and    physl- 

ron^'xe^m?rin7ro\^rrotrc^hl^d's  L'f  f  "t^so   be   e^t^i  to  provide  home  c-'s  s    v Ice^ -^^^^  raSuLtl^rS 

inoome  would  be  superseded  by  these  pro-  health  care  services.  of   oth^r   l^^'^   ^J^^   bUl    provided    that    a 

visions.                                                              ,  Federal  Matching  for  Assistance  Recipients  the   law^  JJ^^    "OU^e    °^      \^^^       ^^.^  basic 

under   the   committee   bUl,    the   earnings  ,^  intermediate  Care  Facilities  fi^e  ite^  of  se^vS  ma?  select%ny  seven 

exemption  provision  would  ^«  f '^^^^^  *°^*:  Under  current  law,  vendor  paj-ments  may  ^^^^                          .j^^^  ^^^,^^  i^  ^^  jaw.  In 

quire  States  to  exempt  the  first  $50  and  one  ^^^^  ^.^,1,  Federal  sharing  only  In  behalf  °^ jn^                      ^^^^^    g^^.    the    additional 

half  of  family  earnings  over  $50  rather  than  ^^^^^^    ^^    ^^^.^^    facilities,    such    as  ^°°V,'e3  j^om  among  which  States  can  make 

$30  and  one-third  ofjamlly  earnings  above  »-      nursing  homes.  There  is  no  Federal  ^^Vj^Telection  are:    (1)   Medical  care  or  any 

$30.  After  J"lyl;,19«9'„  the  same  earnings  ^^^                    I,,  matching  for   people  who  ^Jfi^f/emedia?  care  recognized  under  State 

exemption  would  have  to  be  extended  to  the  institutional  care  in  the  intermediate  type  °;^^^^^°                    ^^^^3^^    practitioner 

old-age  assistance  P',°Bram  and  the  aid  to  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^^  ^^  ^^^^.^^^  ,^  ^  S^iin  the  scope  of  his  practice*^  as  defined 

the  permanently  and  totally  disabled  pro  ^^^^^^^  ^^^.^   (for  which  eligible  persons  ^J^e" State  law-   (2)  home  health  care  serv- 

:^r,srr^."ss«rrj;  E^iFisH^^sL^li^  ^'^-^^f^—^'B 

child  whether  above  or  below  age  16  unless  i'^ea  ^"!^  '^^™/'^'='"=' ="  cal   therapy   and  related  services.    (7)    pre 

he  was'atfendln'g  school  full  time.  Th^'com"^  tee  bill   would   provide  for   a  scribed  drugs,  ^^-tures^  and  prosthetic  de 

Llmltatlon  on  Federal  Participation  m  ,e'nSor  ^v^enT  In  behalf  of 'persons  who  vices   and   «^^^>--f'    <8>    othe^  m^^^^^^^^^^ 

Medical  Assistance  (Medicaid)  ^^^^^     f„-  qaa.  AB.  or  APTD,  and  who  are  screening,     preventive      ^nd     rehabilitative 

under   the   House    bill.    States   would   be  living    In    facilities    which    are    more    than  services;  and  (9)   inpatient  hospital  services 

llr^l^fd  in  settmg  income  levels  for  Federal  Warding   houses    but    which    are    less   than  and   .killed   nursing   home  ^I'^^^'^J^'J^; 

matching  purposes  to  the  lower  of  .  1 1  133 V3  skilled  nursing  homes.  The  rate  of  Federal  dlviduals  over  the  age  of  65  In  an  insUtutlon 

percent  of  the  AFDC  Income  level,  or   (2)  sharing  for  payments  for  care  in  those  Instl-  jor  mental  diseases. 

1331 3  percent  of  the  States  per  capita  Income  tutlons  would   be   at   the  same  rate   as  for          under  the  committee  bill.  States  would  De 

applied  to  a  famllv  of  four.  medical    assistance    under    title   XIX  _  Such  j.gq^ij.ed   to   provide   the  basic  five   services 

In  lieu  of  the  House  provisions  the  com-  homes  would  have  to  meet  safety  and  sanl-  ,^^  ^^^  monev  pavment  recipients,  the  most 

mittee  bill  would  apply  botft  of  the  follow-  tatlon    standards    comparable    to    those    re-  ^^^^^    receiving    help    under    the    program 

ing  provisions:                                                      ,  quired  for  nursing  hemes  In  a  given  btate.              ■                    ^^    ^^^    medically    Indigent. 

(1)   Beginning   July   1.    1968.   the   Federal  This  provision  should  result  In  a  reduction                       f                                 ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

Government  would  not  participate  in  match-  ^  the  cost  of  title  XIX  by  allowing  States  |tates  wouw  ne                          ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^_ 

Ing  the  cost  of  medical  assistance  to  persons  to   relocate  substantial  numbers  of  welfare  f".\^'^' ^^^'^'^^  °,„  „.e_t  ^^t  If  nursing 

whose  income  exceeds  150  percent  of  the  old-  recipients   who   are  now   in   skilled   nursing  'zed  under  present  law.  except  tnatunu        g 

Se    sslstan"^:  standards  In":  given  state;  and  hom'es   in   lower  cost  Institutions.  home  or  ^^^^^^ ^^^^^'^I'^li^^^^^^^^^ 

I^^o'atKu^t^afth^erate^'?-'^'"^^  '"'  Maintenance  of  State  Effort  f^  LTe^  ns U  utl^on^  slb^em  tVjuly  1. 

f)   The   Fd^r^     medca?  assistance    per-  Present    law    contains    certain    provisions  [^^^   ^  ^^^^^  ^^^,^  ^,^^  ^^  ..q^^ed  to  pro- 

cemlgI^:Jch  vanes  according  to  States  per  -^!^f^/", jf^/^gS^ec'elv  d'L  a  re  uTt  o  vide  home  health  services  for  Its  cash   as- 

caplta  income  from  50  percent  to  83  percent)  F^^'^^^^.f °'^';,,?,^,^'*'  '!^dm^^^^      of  1965  are  sisunce  recipients. 

applicable  with  respect  to  all  cash  assiBtance  ,he  so<^ial  ^  ^^f^^^^f  ^^f^f^e^l^'^.s^              Christian  Scientists-Welfare  Health 

recipients  and  persons  whose  incomes  are  less  passed  °^^,^^^'P';°!^  "1  _;       j^j.  ^  period                                      Programs 

tha^    100    percent    of    the    cash    assistance  -J^^^^  J.^^^^^,  ^g^rTh^H^o^^s^'ai^L  bill          ^he  committee  added  a  provision  to  the 

'"lof  ^'p^mmre  of  the  Federal  medical  as-  modifies  the  provisions  describing  the  kinds  ^ouse   bill    under   medical    assistance    (title 

.).«Lrnercentaee    (4fch    gUeT  r^^^^  of    expenditures    States   may    count    toward                  ^^^  ^^^  ,1,1,^  health  programs   (title 

Slch  varies  between  2?  percent  and  68,89  meeting  this  provision  to  bf^aden  the  scope  ^           ^^^^  ^,^^  ,^^,  „„  provision  in  such 

nercent .  with  respec"  to  the  medicallv  needv  of  expenditures  which  may  be  counted.  Under                             ^              ^^  individual  to  under- 

Sec   t^  the  iZmion  in  <  1)  ^  above.  the  .---'"-,'l"',^f;,  "^^^/.H  ^d^nc^  g°  -edlcal  screening,  diagnosis,  or  treatment 

This    formula    results    In    savings    to    the  l^^^'''f'';'''^''''P''f'°^^^^  Except  In  cases  Involving  contagious  disease 

Federal     Government     of      the      following  ^^^^^^^^  ,,^,^^j\««;,,^yi,  ^^g^  Sy  1.  1966,  or  environmental  health, 

amounts.  '' 
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Hospital  Deductibles  and  Copayment  for 

Medically  Indigent 
Under  present  law.  States  may  not  Impose 
any  deductibles  or  coat  sharing  provisions 
with  respect  to  hoeplUl  care  under  the  med- 
icaid program.  Under  the  committee  bill,  the 
coeta  of  hospital  care  received  by  the  medi- 
cally needy  could  be  subject  to  deductibles  or 
other  cost  sharing  If  a  State  desired  to  have 
such  provisions  in  lt«  program.  No  such  de- 
ductible or  cost  sharing  could  be  Imposed 
with  respect  to  the  money  payment  recip- 
ients, as  under  existing  law. 

Essential  Person — Medicaid 
The  committee  bill  extends  medical  assist- 
ance to  certain  "essential  persons."  At 
present  there  Is  no  provision  in  title  XIX 
which  permits  a  State  to  receive  Federal 
matching  for  medical  asslsUnce  provided  to 
•'essential  persons."'  An  "essenUal  person" 
Is  defined  as  the  spouse  of  a  cash  public 
assistance  recipient  who  is  living  with  him, 
and  essential  or  necessary  to  his  weUare 
and  whose  needs  are  taken  into  account  in 
determining  the  amount  of  his  cash  pay- 
ment. The  wife  of  an  OAA  recipient,  for  ex- 
ample, who  herself  Is  not  eligible  for  cash 
assistance  because  she  is  under  age  65  could 
be  eligible  for  medical  assistance  U  the  State 
plan  so  provided. 

Licensing  of  Nursing  Home  Administrators 
Under  Medicaid 
The  committee  bill  includes  an  amend- 
ment which  would  require  States  to  license 
administrators  of  nursing  homes.  Adminis- 
trators currently  operating  a  home  who  do 
not  qualify  Initially  would  have  until  July 
1,  1972.  to  qualify.  In  the  meantime,  the 
States  would  be  required  to  offer  programs 
of  training  to  assist  administrators  to 
qualify. 

Optometrtc  Ser^'ices  Under  Child  Health 

Programs 
The  comanlttee  bill  Includes  a  provision 
to  insure  that  persons  receiving  health  serv- 
ices under  child  health  programs  are  free  to 
utilize  the  services  of  optometrists  when  ap- 
propriate. The  provision  recognizes  that 
when  health  services  are  provided  through  a 
public  clinic  or  on  a  similar  basis  that  the 
inclusion  of  optometrlc  services  may  not  al- 
ways be  feasible. 

Family  Planning 
Family  planning  expenditures  are  now 
made  under  the  maternal  and  child  health 
program  In  title  V  and  through  medical  as- 
sistance under  title  XIX,  as  a  medical  serv- 
ices expenditure.  States  are  free  to  offer 
family  planning  services  to  AFDC  recipients 
under  title  IV.  but  there  are  no  Federal  re- 
quirements. Under  the  House-approved  bill, 
the  States  would  be  required  to  offer  family 
planning  services  to  all  appropriate  AFDC 
recipients.  Federal  matching  of  these  ex- 
penditures would  be  provided.  Under  the 
House  bin.  authorization  for  the  maternal 
and  child  health  programs  would  be  in- 
creased and,  though  futds  are  not  ear- 
marked for  family  planning,  an  estimated 
$15  million  would  be  spent  for  that  purpose 
under  the  1969  authorization,  with  some  in- 
creases thereafter.  Demonstration  projects 
would  need  to  be  developed  for  the  provi- 
sion of  family  planning  services  for  mothers 
In  needy  areas. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  the  House  pro- 
visions In  the  AFDC  program  are  retained 
with  language  added  to  clarify  that  the  ac- 
ceptance of  family  planning  services  would 
be  voluntary  and  not  a  requisite  for  the 
receipt  of  assistance.  The  House-approved 
amounts  for  the  maternal  and  child  health 
program  would  be  raised  by  $30  million  In 
1970,  and  »60  milUon  for  later  years,  with 
an  eventual  20  percent  of  all  maternal  and 
child  health  funds  earmarked  for  family 
planning  purpoeea. 


Administration  of  the  Program  for  Services 
for  Crippled  Children 
The  House  bill  combined  maternal  and 
child  health  services  and  crippled  children's 
services  Into  one  program  and  consolidated 
the  authorizations.  The  committee  bill  goes 
further  and  assures  administration  of  the 
crippled  chUdrens  program  by  the  Children's 
Bureau. 

Training  of  Personnel  for  Health  Care  and 
Related  Services  for  Mothers  and  Children 
The  committee  has  modified  the  House 
language  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  "to  give  special  at- 
tention to"  rather  than  "priority  to"  pro- 
grams providing  training  at  the  undergrad- 
uate level  In  making  grants  for  training  of 
such  personnel. 

Increased  Authorizations  for  Child  Welfare 
Services 
The  House  bill  Increased  child  welfare 
authorizations  from  $55  million  for  fiscal 
year  1969  to  »100  million,  and  from  $60 
million  for  later  years  to  $110  million.  The 
committee  bill  would  fiirther  Increase  these 
authorizations  to  $125  million  and  $160  mil- 
lion respectively.  The  greater  amounts  In  the 
committee  bill  are  designed  to  meet  the  day 
care  costs  of  working  women  who  are  not 
AFDC  recipients. 

Provision  of  Family  Service  State  Plan 

Requirement 
There  Is  a  provision  In  present  law  requir- 
ing State  welfare  agencies  to  make  a  plan 
for  providing  welfare  service  for  each  child 
In  an  AFDC  family.  Under  the  committee  bill, 
the  plan  would  also  have  to  provide  for  wel- 
fare services  for  the  adults  in  the  family. 
Study  of  Services  Given  to  Recipients 
The  committee  bill  directs  the  Secretary 
to  study  and  report  to  the  Congress,  by  July 
1.  1969.  the  extent  to  which  staff  of  welfare 
agencies  are  serving  the  needs  of  assistance 
recipients  in  securing  the  full  benefits  and 
protection  of  local,  State,  and  Federal  laws 
relating  to  health,  housing,  and  related  laws 
and  the  degree  to  which  assistance  recipients 
are  helped  to  take  advantage  of  the  public 
welfare  and  other  related  programs  in  the 
community.  The  report  is  to  contain  the 
Secretary's  recommendations  on  how  these 
services  might  be  made  more  effective.  The 
study  Is  to  Include  the  Secretary's  findings 
and  recommendations  on  the  extent  to  which 
public  assistance  programs  may  be  used  as 
a  means  of  enforcing  State,  local,  and  Fed- 
eral law  in  the  field  of  health,  housing,  and 
related  laws. 

Use  of  Subprofesslonal  and  'Volunteer 
Staff 
The  committee  bill  requires  the  States,  ef- 
fective July  1.  1969.  to  train  and  use  subpro- 
fesslonal staff,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  use  of  welfare  recipients  and  other  per- 
sons of  low  Income,  as  community  service 
aides  for  the  kinds  of  Jobs  appropriate  for 
them  in  the  public  assistance,  child  welfare, 
and  health  programs  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  The  committee  amendment  would 
also  direct  the  States  to  make  use  of  volun- 
teers m  the  program  both  for  the  provision 
of  service  to  recipients,  and  to  serve  on  ad- 
visory committees. 

Parent  Involvement  in  Day  Care — Day 

Care  Standards 
The  committee  bill  adds  a  State  plan  re- 
quirement to  the  child  welfare  day-care  pro- 
visions for  development  of  arrangements  for 
the  more  effective  Involvement  of  parents 
m  day  care  programs.  Also,  the  day  care 
standards  In  the  chUd  welfare  services  pro- 
grams will  be  made  applicable  to  day  care 
provided  to  AFDC  children. 

Repatriation  Extension 
The   committee   bill    would   extend   for   1 
year,  until  July  1.  1969.  the  temporary  leg- 
islation which  authorizes  assistance  to  Amer- 


icans who  have  been  repatriated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Department  of  State 
from  foreign  coiuitrles. 

Demonstration  Projects 
Two  million  dollars  annually  Is  currently 
available  to  encourage  the  States  to  develop 
demonstrations  in  improved  methods  of  pro- 
viding service  to  recipients  or  in  improved 
methods  of  administration.  The  House  ap- 
proved bill  Increased  thU  amount  to  $4  mil- 
lion annually.  The  committee  amendment 
provides  for  $10  million  a  year. 

Increasing  Income  of  Old-Age  Assistance 
Recipients 

Under  the  committee  bill,  the  States  would 
be  required  to  adjust  their  standards  of  need 
and  maximum  payment  provisions  to  guar- 
antee that  old-age  assistance  recipients,  both 
those  eligible  for  social  security  beneflU 
(about  1  million)  and  those  who  are  not 
(also  about  1  million)  will  receive,  on  the 
average,  an  Increase  in  total  income  equal  to 
$7.50  a  month.  Any  Increases  the  States  have 
made  in  OAA  payments  since  January  1.  1967, 
would  count  toward  this  requirement.  The 
effect  of  this  requirement  Is  that  old-age 
assistance  recipients  as  a  group  will  share  In 
the  savings  which  the  States  will  realize  be- 
cause of  reduction  In  assistance  payments  for 
those  recipients  who  are  also  eligible  for  the 
social  security  benefit  Increase. 

Many  States  can  finance  this  Increase  In 
payments  out  of  the  savings  they  will  realize 
from  the  Increase  in  social  security  benefits. 
For  those  States  unable  to  finance  the  cost 
of  this  Increase  from  the  savings  It  will 
achieve  from  the  social  security  Increase,  the 
Federal  Government  will  pay  the  cost  for  a 
2-year  period.  This  provision  would  also  ,ipply 
to  the  blind  and  disabled  public  assistance 
recipients. 
Limitation  on  Federal  Matching  in  AFDC 

Program 
The  House  bill  sets  a  limitation  on  Federal 
financial  participation  In  the  AFDC  program 
related  to  the  proportion  of  the  child  popu- 
lation that  could  be  aided  because  of  the 
absence  from  the  home  of  a  parent.  Federal 
financial  participation  would  not  be  available 
for  any  excess  above  the  percentage  of  chil- 
dren of  absent  parents  who  received  aid  to 
the  child  population  in  the  State  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1.  1967. 

This  limitation  Is  not  retained  In  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

Single  State  Agency 
Under  the  House  approved  bill,  States 
would  be  required  to  provide  all  the  child 
welfare  services  needed  by  children  under  the 
program  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  under  a  single  State  and  local 
agency.  The  committee  bill  modifies  this  to 
exempt  those  separate  State  agencies  which 
were  In  existence  on  July  1,  1967,  namely 
those  agencies  In  Illinois  and  Kentucky. 

States  are  also  exempted  from  the  require- 
ments for  single  local  agencies. 

Simplicity  of  Administration 
The  conmilttee  bill  includes  a  requirement 
that  States  determine  eligibility  and  provide 
assistance  under  their  cash  assistance  pro- 
gram In  a  manner  consistent  with  simplicity 
of  administration  and  the  beat  interest  of 
recipients. 

Btoergency  Assistance 
The  committee  bill  would  extend  from  30 
to  60  the  nvmiber  of  days  during  a  12-month 
period  during  which  emergency  assistance 
authorized  by  the  House  bill  may  be  provided 
to  a  child  under  21  and  to  his  family.  This 
emergency  aid  could  also  be  extended  to 
migrant  workers  who  have  dependent  chil- 
dren. 

Protective  or  Vendor  Payments 

The  House  bill  removes  the  limitation  of 
6  percent  of  recipients  for  whom  protective 
payments  could  be  made  because  they  were 
imable  to  manage  their  funds.  The  commlt- 
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bill  would  put  a  10-percent  limitation  on 
the  number  of  recipients  for  whom  the  State 
^  make  vendor  payments  or  protective  pay- 
ments but  excludes  from  this  overall  llmita- 
Son  those  recipients  for  whom  such  pay- 
ments have  boen  made  because  of  the  re- 
^1  without  good  cause,  of  an  Individual  to 
work!  register  for  work,  or  to  participate  un- 
der a  training  or  work  program. 

Payment  for  Home  Repairs 
The  House  bill  amended  the  cash  public 
asgUtance  programs,  other  than  the  AFDC 
nron-am,  to  allow  50  percent  Federal  match- 
^iB  tor  home  repairs  (up  to  $500)  if  to  do  so 
^uld  be  more  economical  frcm  the  stand- 
ooint  of  the  program.  The  committee  bill 
would  extend  this  provision  to  the  AFDC  pro- 

^'*™'    Unemployed  Fathers  Program 

The  committee  bill  removes  certain  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  House  bill  which 
affect  eUgibllity  of  children  on  AFDC  when 
their  father  Is  unemployed.  Specifically,  the 
reaulrement  that  the  father  have  six  calen- 
dar quarters  of  work  or  have  been  entitled 
to  unemployment  compensation  would  be 
removed.  In  addition,  the  conamlttee  bill 
would  restore  present  provisions  imder  which 
a  State  mav  at  Its  option  make  payments 
for  any  part  of  a  month  in  which  the  father 
received  any  unemployment  compensation. 
Under  the  House  bill,  receipt  of  any  unem- 
ployment compensation  would  bar  asslsUnce 
for  the  month. 

Purchase  of  Social  Services 

The  House  bill  permits  the  purchase  by 
welfare  agencies  of  child  care  and  other 
services  under  title  IV  of  the  act,  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children.  Such 
services  may  now  be  provided  by  welfare 
agency  staff  but  existing  law  does  not  permit 
their  purchase  except  from  other  State 
agencies. 

The  committee  bill  makes  a  similar  change 
In  tities  I,  X.  XXV.  and  XVI  under  which 
Federal  participation  in  payments  to  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  persons  is  authorized, 
thereby  permitting  the  purchase  of  such 
services  as  homemaker  or  rehabilitation 
services  under  programs  authorized  under 
those  titles. 


ni.    EMPLOTMENT   AND    INCOME   TAX 
AMENDMENTS 

Runaway  Parents  Location  and  Liability 
In  an  attempt  to  compel  a  parent  who 
deserts  or  abandons  his  dependent  child  to 
comply  with  a  child-support  court  order,  the 
House  bill  required  disclosure  of  the  address 
of  the  parent  or  his  employer  to  the  court 
Issuing  the  order  and  provided  for  Federal 
participation  In  the  cost  of  a  State  agency 
entering  Into  an  agreement  'with  law-en- 
forcement personnel  to  press  collection  of 
the  support  payment. 

The  conmilttee  added  a  provision  to  give 
the  State  agency  making  payments  to  the 
famllv  with  a  dependent  child  in   which   a 
parent  has  deserted  and  failed  to  make  sup- 
port payments,  the  assistance  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
the   Treasury   Department   in    locating    the 
parent.  If  the  runaway  parent  Is  located  out- 
side the  State  where  his  dependent  children 
reside  and  if  he  refuses  to  comply  with  the 
court  order  for  their  support,  the  tax  col- 
lector Is  to  collect  by  levy  or  distraint  an 
amount  equal  to  the  Federal  share  of  the 
welfare  payments  to  his  family  or  the  court- 
ordered  support  payment  whichever  is  lower. 
The    committee    amendment    also    makes 
Information  regarding  the  runaway  parent's 
whereabouts  available  to  both  courts  In  in- 
terstate support  proceedings. 
Tax-Exempt    Status    for    Entitles    Servicing 
Tax-Exempt  Hospitals 
The  committee  added  to  the  House  bill  a 
provision   which   would   extend   tax-exempt 
status  to  a  Joint  enterprise  organized  and 
operated  on  a  cooperative  basis  to  perform 


Joint  services  solely  to  Its  members  all  of 
which  are  tax-exempt  hospitals  or  govern- 
mentally  owned  hospitals  and  which  services 
would  be  considered  an  integral  part  of  the 
tax  exempt  or  governmental  functions  of  the 
hospitals  If  performed  by  the  hospitals  in- 
dividually. 

Medical  Expense  Tax  Deduction  for  Aged 
The  conmilttee  added  to  the  House  bill  a 
provision  that  would  restore  with  a  qualifica- 
tion the  Federal  Income  tax  ueatment  of 
medical  care  and  drug  expenses  of  persons 
65  years  of  age  and  over  which  had  been 
changed  by  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1965.  Before  the  1965  change,  an  income 
tax  deduction  was  permitted  for  all  the 
medical  care  and  drug  expenses  of  a  tax- 
payer 65  or  over  or  of  the  dependent  parents, 
age  65  or  over,  of  the  taxpayer  or  his  spouse. 
However,  the  1965  amendments  provided,  ef- 
fective in  1967,  that  the  deduction  for  per- 
sons 65  and  over  would  be  llniited  to  ex- 
penses of  medical  care  in  excess  of  3  percent 
of  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income,  and 
the  cost  of  medicines  and  drugs  would  be 
treated  as  a  medical  expense  only  to  the  ex- 
tent they  exceed  1  percent  of  the  taxpayer's 
adjusted  gross  Income.  (These  Umitations 
generally  have  applied  in  the  case  of  tax- 
payers under  age  65.) 

The  committee  amendment  would  make  the 
medical  care  and  drug  expenses  of  a  person 
65  or  over  fully  deductible  without  regard 
to  the  3-and-l-percent  limitation,  If  the  per- 
son 65  or  over  waives  aU  futtire  entitlement 
to  all  medicare  benefits  upon  reaching  age 
65,  or  within  1  year  after  enactment  of  the 
bill,  whichever  is  later. 

Hospital   Insurance    Contributions   by   Per- 
sons Employed  Both  Under  Social  Security 
and  Railroad  Retirement 
The  committee  has  added   to  the  House 
bill  a  provision  under  which,  beginning  with 
1968    persons  employed  both  under  the  so- 
cial security  and  the  railroad  retirement  pro- 
grams who  pay  hoopital  insurance  contribu- 
tions on  combined  wages  which  are  In  excMs 
of  the  taxable  wage  base  would  be  entitled 
to  a  refund  of  the  excess  contributions. 
Truckloaders    and    Unloaders    and    Certain 
Fishermen 
This  committee  amendment  clarifies  the 
status   of    truckloaders   and   unloaders   and 
certain  commercial  fishermen  by  fixing  rules 
under  which  the  trucker  or  owner  of  the  ves- 
sel will  be  treated  as  their  employer  for  em- 
ployment tax  purposes.  It  also  provides  rules 
for  treating  other  persons  as  the  employer 
m  appropriate  situations.  Under  the  amend- 
ment the  persons  treated  as  employers  would 
be  }lable  for  employment  taxes  In  1968  but 
the  employees  would  be  treated  as  if  their 
work  had  been  in  covered  employment  from 
1951  on. 

Time  for  Filing  Applications  for  Exemption 
From  Self-Employment  Tax  by  Amish 
The  committee  added  an  amendment  to 
permit  members  of  a  religious  sect  which  is 
opposed  to  social  insurance  to  file  an  appli- 
cation for  exemption  from  the  self-employ- 
ment tax  by  December  31,  1968,  if  the  per- 
son has  self-employment  Income  for  years 
ending  before  December  31,  1967.  If  he  first 
receives  self-employment  income  In  later 
years,  the  appUcatlon  would  be  timely  If 
filed  by  the  due  date  for  the  Income  tax  re- 
turn for  the  year  in  question.  However,  in 
these  latter  cases,  the  amendment  also  pro- 
vides that  valid  applications  may  be  filed 
within  3  months  following  the  month  in 
which  the  person  Is  notified  In  writing  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  that  a  timely 
appUcatlon  has  not  been  filed. 
Designation  of  Employer  of  Employees  Per- 
forming Services  for  Tax-Exempt  Orga- 
nizations 

The  committee  added  to  the  Hotise  bill  a 
provision  which  would  authorize  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  upon  the  request  of  tax- 


exempt  organizations  all  of  which  are  being 
provided  with  services  by  the  employees  of 
one,  to  designate  which  organization  Is  to  be 
considered  the  employer  for  purposes  of  em- 
ployment taxes  and  pension  plans. 

PROVISIONS    or    H.B.     12080     WHICH     WEEK    NOT 

CHANCED  BT  THE  COMMrTTEE 

/.  Old  age,  survivors,  disability,  and  health 
insurance  program 
The    committee    accepted    the    following 
provisions  of  the  House  bill : 

A.  Old-Age.  Survivors  and  Disability 
Insurance 
The  dependency  of  the  child  on  his  mother 
The  provision  under  which  a  child  would 
be  deemed  dependent  on  his  mother  under 
the  same  conditions  that,  under  present  law. 
a  child  is  deemed  dependent  on  his  father. 
As  a  result,  a  child  could  become  entitled 
to  benefits  if  at  the  time  his  mother  dies, 
or  retires  or  becomes  disabled,  she  was  either 
fiUly  or  currentlv  Insured.  Under  present 
law  currentiy  Insured  status  (coverage  In 
six  "out  of  the  last  13  quarters  ending  with 
death,  retirement  or  disability)  is  required 
unless  the  mother  was  actually  supporting 
the  child. 

Eligibility  of  adopted  child  for  monthly 
benefits 
The  provision  which  would  permit  a  child 
adopted  by  a  surviving  spouse  to  get  beneflto 
even  though  the  adoption  is  not  completed 
within  2  vears  after  the  worker's  death.  U 
adoption  proceedings  had  begun  before  the 
worker  died. 

Definition  of  "disability" 
The  provision  which  would  provide  a  more 
detailed     definition    of     "dlsabUlty."    New 
KUldellnes   would    be   provided   In   the   law 
under  which  a  person  could  be  determined  to 
be  disabled  only  If  he  is  unable  to  engage 
in   any    kind    of    substantial    gainful   work 
which  exists  in  the  national  economy  even 
though  such  work  does  not  exist  in  the  gen- 
eral area  In  which  he  lives. 
Insured   status   for   workers   disabled   whUe 
young 
The  provision  which  would  allow  a  worker 
who  becomes  disabled  before  the  age  of  31 
to    qualify    for    disabUlty    Insurance    U    he 
worked  in  one-half  of  the  quarters  between 
the  time  he  Is  21  and  the  time  he  Is  dis- 
abled, with  a  minimum  of  six  quarters  of 
coverage.  This  requirement  would  be  an  al- 
ternative to  the  present  requirement  that 
the  worker  must  have  had  a  total  of  6  years 
out  of  the  last  10  years  in    covered  employ- 
ment. 

Additional  wage  credits  for  servicemen 
For  social  security  benefit  purposes,  the 
provision  which  would  provide  that  the  pay 
of  a  person  In  the  uniformed  service  would 
be  deemed  to  be  $100  a  month  more  than  hU 
basic  pay.  The  additional  cost  of  paying  the 
benefits  resulting  from  this  provision  would 
be  paid  out  of  general  revenues. 
Definition     of     "widow,"     "■widower."     and 
"stepchild" 
The  provision  under  which  a  widow,  wid- 
ower   or  stepchild  would  be   considered  aa 
such  for  social  security  purposes  If  the  mar- 
riage existed  for  9  months,  or.  in   case  of 
death  In  line  of  duty  In  the  uniformed  serv- 
ice   and  m  case  of  accidental  death.  If  the 
marriage  existed  for  3  months,  unless  It  la 
determined    that    the    deceased    individual 
could  not  have  reasonably  been  expected  to 
live  for  9  months  at  the  time  the  marriage 
occurred.  Under  present  law  a  marriage  must 
have  existed  for  12  months. 
Disability  benefits  affected  by  the  receipt  of 
worltmen's  compensation 
The  provision   would   modify   one   of   the 
provisions  in  present  law  for  determining  the 
amount    of    combined    social    security    and 
workmen's  compensation   benefits  that  can 
be  paid  when  a  disabled  worker  Is  eUglble 
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under  both  programs.  In  cases  where  social 
security  disability  benefits  are  subject  to 
reduction  because  the  combined  benefits 
would  otherwise  exceed  80  percent  of  the 
disabled  worker's  average  current  earnings. 
the  computation  of  average  earnings  can  In- 
clude earnings  in  excess  of  the  annual 
aunount  taxable  under  social  security. 
Limitation  on  wife's  benefit 

The  provision  under  which  there  would  be 
Instituted  a  UmltaUon  on  the  wife's  benefit 
of  a  maximum  of  $105  a  month.  The  effect 
of  this  provision  will  not  be  felt  until  many 
years  Into  the  future. 

Requirements  for  husband's  and  widower's 
Insurance  benefits 

The  requirement  In  present  law  that  a  de- 
pendent husband  or  widower  may  become  en- 
titled to  social  security  benefits  on  his  wife's 
earnings  only  If  his  wife  Is  currently  In- 
sured at  the  time  she  died,  became  disabled, 
or  retired  would  be  repealed. 

Retirement  Income  of  retired  partners 

The  provision  under  which  certain  part- 
nership Income  of  reUred  partners  would  not 
be  taxed  or  credited  for  social  security 
purposes. 

Simplification  of  benefit  computation 

Where  wages  earned  before  1951  are  used 
in  the  benefit  computation,  the  provision 
which  would  allow  certain  assumptions  to  be 
made  so  that  the  benefit  could  be  computed 
by  mechanical  means. 

Extension  of  time  for  filing  reports  of 
earnings 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
■Welfare  would  be  authorized  to  grant  an  ex- 
tension of  the  time  In  which  a  person  may 
file  his  report  of  earnings  for  earnings  test 
purposes  If  there  Is  a  vaUd  reason  for  his  not 
filing  It  on  time.  Permission  to  file  a  late 
report  may  be  given  In  advance  of  the  date 
on  which  the  report  Is  to  be  filed. 

Penalties  for  failure  to  file  timely  reports  of 
earnings 
Under  the  present  law.  It  is  possible  for  a 
person  to  be  penalized,  because  of  his  fail- 
ure to  file  a  timely  report  of  earnings  under 
the  retirement  test,  In  an  amount  In  excess 
of  the  benefit  that  must  be  withheld.  The 
provision   which   would   eliminate   the   pos- 
sibility of  this  occurring  In  the  future. 
Coverage  of  Stete  and  local  employees  In- 
eligible for  membership  In  a  State  retire- 
ment system 

The  provision  that  would  facilitate  social 
security  coverage  tor  workers  In  positions 
under  a  State  or  local  government  retirement 
system  who  are  not  eligible  to  Join  the  sys- 
tem. Under  present  law,  these  workers  can- 
not be  covered  under  social  security  In  con- 
nection with  the  procedure  for  extending 
coverage  to  members  of  a  retirement  system 
by  means  of  the  provision  permitting  speci- 
fied States  to  cover  only  those  members  of  a 
retirement  system  who  desire  coverage.  The 
provision  in  the  bill  would  permit  these 
workers  to  be  covered  under  this  procedure. 

Exclusion  of  emergency  services  by  State  and 
local  employees 

The  provision  that  would  mandatorily  ex- 
clude from  social  security  coverage  services 
performed  for  a  State  or  local  government 
by  workers  hired  on  a  temporary  basis  In 
case  of  emergencies  such  as  fire,  storm,  flood, 
or  earthquake. 

Election  officials  and  election  workers 

The  provision  which  would  permit  a  State 
to  exclude  from  social  security  coverage,  pros- 
pectively, service  performed  by  election  work- 
ers and  election  officials  If  they  are  paid,  for 
such  services,  less  than  $50  in  a  calendar 
quarter.  The  exclusion  could  be  taken  for  the 
election  officials  and  workers  of  the  State  or 
any  of  \ts  political  subdivisions  either  at  the 
time  coverage  Is  extended   to  employees  of 


the  State  or  the  subdivision  or  at  a  later 
date.  Under  present  law  "these  services  may 
be  excluded  only  at  the  time  coverage  Is 
extended  to  the  employees  of  the  State  or 
the  subdivision. 

State  and  local  coverage  In  Illinois 
The  provision  to  add  Illinois  to  the  list  of 
States  (19  under  present  law)  which  are 
permitted  to  extend  social  security  coverage 
to  those  current  members  of  a  State  or  local 
retirement  system  who  desire  coverage,  with 
all  future  employees  being  compulsorlly 
covered. 

Report  of  board  of  trustees 
The  date  on  which  the  annual  report  of 
the  trustees  of  the  social  security  trust  funds 
is  due  would  be  changed  from  March  1  to 
April  1.  The  report  would  contain  a  sepa- 
rate actuarial  analysis  of  the  benefit  dis- 
bursements made  from  the  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  trust  fund  with  respect  to 
disabled  beneficiaries. 

General  saving  provision 
Where  a  person  becomes  entitled  to  bene- 
fits as  a  result  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967.  the  benefit  paid  to  any  other 
person  on  the  same  account  would  not  be 
reduced  by  the  family  maximum  provision 
because  the  new  person  became  entitled  to 
benefits. 

Disability  Insurance  trust  fund 
The  bUl  would  Increase  the  percentage  of 
taxable  wages  appropriated  to  the  disability 
Insurance  trust  fund  (now  at  0.70  of  1  per- 
cent) to  0.95  of  1  percent  and  would  Increase 
the  percentage  of  self-employment  Income 
(now  at  0.525  of  1  percent)  to  0.7125  of  1 
percent. 

B.  Health  Insurance 

Physician  certification 
The  provision  tmder  which  physician 
certification  of  the  medical  necessity  for 
hospital  outpatient  services  and  admissions 
to  general  hospitals  would  be  eliminated. 
Such  services  and  admissions  are  almost 
always  medically  necessary.  The  change 
would  simplify  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram by  eliminating  unnecessary  paperwork. 

Transfer  of  outpatient  hospital  services  to 
the  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
program 

The  provision  which  transfers  hospital  out- 
patient diagnostic  services  from  the  hospital 
Insurance  program  to  the  supplementary 
medical  Insurance  program.  The  effect  of  the 
change  Is  that  all  hospital  outpatient  bene- 
fits would  be  covered  under  the  supplemen- 
tary medical  Insurance  program  and  thus 
subject  to  the  deductible  ($50  a  year)  and 
coinsurance  features  (20  percent).  This  pro- 
vision would  simplify  the  procedure  for  pay- 
ing benefits  for  hospital  outpatients  by  mak- 
ing such  payments  subject  to  a  single  set  of 
rules  for  determining  patient  eligibility. 
patient  and  medicare  liability  and  trust  fund 
accountability. 

Hospital  billing  for  outpatient  services 
The  provision  which  permits  hospitals,  as 
an  alternative  to  the  present  procedure,  to 
collect  small  charges  (If  not  more  than  $50) 
for  outpatient  hospital  services  from  the 
beneficiary  without  submitting  a  bill  to  medi- 
care. (The  amounts  collected  would  be 
counted  as  expenses  reimbursable  to  the  ben- 
eficiary under  the  medical  insurance  plan.) 
The  payments  due  the  hospitals  would  be 
computed  at  intervals  to  assure  that  the  hos- 
pital received  its  final  reimbursement  on  a 
cost  basis.  This  provision  would  bring  the 
requirements  of  the  medicare  program  more 
closely  Into  line  with  the  usual  billing  prac- 
tices of  hospitals. 

Radiologists'    and    pathologists'   services 
The  provision  which  would  permit  the  pay- 
ment of  full  reasonable  charges  for  radiologi- 
cal or  pathological  services  furnished  by  phy- 
sicians to  hospital  Inpatients.  Under  existing 


law,  a  20  percent  coinsurance  Is  applicable. 
This  provision  would  Improve  the  protection 
of  the  program  as  well  as  facilitate  benefi- 
ciary understanding  and  simplify  hospital 
and  intermediary  handling  of  medicare 
claims  by  bringing  the  requirements  of  the 
medicare  program  more  closely  in  line  with 
the  usual  billing  practices  of  hospitals  and 
the  payment  methods  of  private  Insurance 
Payment  for  portable  X-ray  services 
The  provision  which  would  permit  pay- 
ment for  diagnostic  X-rays  taken  in  a 
patient's  home  or  in  a  nursing  home.  These 
services  would  be  covered  under  the  supple- 
mentary medical  Insurance  program  if  they 
are  provided  under  the  supervision  of  a  phy- 
sician and  if  they  meet  health  and  safety 
regulations. 

Payment  for  purchase  of  durable  medical 
equipment 

The  provision  which  would  permit  pay. 
ment  to  be  made  for  durable  medical  equip- 
ment needed  by  an  Individual  whether 
rented  or  purchased.  If  purchased,  payment 
would  be  made  periodically  In  the  same 
amount  as  If  equipment  were  rented,  for  the 
period  the  equipment  was  needed  but  with- 
out covering  more  than  the  purchase  price. 

Reimbursement  for  civil  service  retirement 
annuitants  for  premium  payments  under 
the  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
program 

The  provision  under  which  the  Federal  em- 
ployee health  benefit  plans  would  be  per- 
mitted to  reimburse  certain  civil  service  re- 
tirement annuitants  who  are  members  of 
group  health  plans  for  the  premium  pay- 
ments  they  make  to  the  supplementary  med- 
ical insurance  program. 

Date  of  attainment  of  age  65  of  persons 

enrolling  In  SMI  program 
The  provisions  under  which  a  person  who 
Is  over  65.  but  believes,  on  the  basis  of  docu- 
mentary evidence,  that  he  has  Just  reached 
age  65.  would  be  allowed  to  enroll  in  the 
supplementary  medical  Insurance  program 
as  If  he  had  attained  age  65  on  the  date 
shown  In  the  evidence. 

Use  of  State  agencies  to  assist  health  facili- 
ties to  participate  In  the  various  health 
programs  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
The  provisions  whereby  States  could  re- 
ceive 75-percent  Federal  matching  for  the 
services  which  State  health  agencies  per- 
form in  helping  health  faciUties  to  qualify 
for  participation  In  the  various  health  pro- 
grams  under  the  Social  Security  Act  (In- 
cluding medicare,  medicaid,  and  the  child 
health  programs)  and  to  improve  their  fiscal 
records  for  payment  purposes.  Similar  pro- 
visions m  the  medicare  program  (which 
finances  such  services  on  a  100-percent  basis 
from  the  Federal  hosplUl  Insurance  tniEt 
fund)  would  be  repealed  effective  July  1, 
1969,  when  this  provision  would  go  Into 
effect. 

Transitional  provisions  for  uninsured  Indi- 
viduals under  the  hospital  insurance 
program 

The  provision  which  provides  that  a  person 
who  attains  age  65  In  1968  could  become  en- 
titled to  hospital  insurance  benefits  If  he 
has  a  minimum  of  three  quarters  of  coverage 
(existing  law  requires  six),  with  the  num- 
ber of  quarters  of  coverage  needed  by  per- 
sons who  reach  age  65  in  later  years  increas- 
ing by  three  In  each  year  until  the  regular 
Insured  status  requirement  is  met. 

Appropriation  to  supplementary  medical 

Insurance  trust  fund 
The  provision  which  provides  that  when- 
ever the  transfer  of  general  revenue  funds 
to  the  supplementary  medical  insurance 
trust  fund,  after  June  30.  1967.  Is  not  made 
at  the  time  the  enroUee  contribution  is 
made,  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
would  pay,  in  addition  to  the  Government 
share,  an  amount  equal  to  the  Interest,  that 
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would  have  been  paid  had  the  transfer  been 
made  on  tune.  Also,  the  contingency  reserve 
now  provided  ior  1966  and  1967  would  be 
made  available  through  1969. 
Health  Insurance  Benefits  Advisory  Council 
~The  provision  whereby  the  Health  Insur- 
ance Benefits  Advisory  Council  established 
under  present  law  would  assume  the  duties 
of  the  National  Medical  Review  Committee 
called  for  under  present  law.  The  Medical 
Review  Committee  has  not  yet  been  formed. 
The  Health  Insurance  Benefits  Advisory 
council  membership  would  be  Increased 
from  16  to  19  persons. 

Study  of  coverage  of  services  of  healtli 
practitioners 
The  provision  which  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
study  the  need  for.  and  to  make  recommen- 
dations concerning,  the  extension  of  cov- 
erage under  the  supplementary  medical  in- 
surance program  to  the  services  of  additional 
tvpes  of  personnel  who  engage  In  the  Inde- 
pendent practice  of  furnishing  health  serv- 
ices. 

Creation   of   an   Advisory   Council   to   make 
recommendations    concerning    health    In- 
surance for  disability  beneficiaries 
The   provision    which    would    require    the 
Secretary   of    Health.    Education,    and   Wel- 
fare to  establish  an  Advisory  Council  to  study 
the  problems  relative  to  including  the  dis- 
abled under  the  health  insurance  program, 
and  also  any  special  problems  with  regard 
to  the  costs  which  would  be  Involved  In  such 
coverage.  The  Council  is  to  make  Its  report 
by  January  1.  1969. 

;/.  Public  assistaiice  amendments 
A.  AFDC  and  Child  Welfare 
Federal  payments  for  foster  home  care  of 
dependent  children 
Effective  July  1.  1969.  States  would  have 
to  provide  AFDC  payments  for  children  who 
are  placed  in  a  foster  home  if  in  the  6  months 
before  proceedings  started  in  the  court  they 
would  have  been  eligible  for  AFDC  If  they 
had  lived  in  the  home  of  a  relative.  The  pro- 
vision would  be  optional  with  the  States  be- 
fore July  1,  1969.  Under  present  law,  children 
in  foster  care  are  eligible  for  AFDC  payments 
only  if  thev  actually  received  such  payments 
In  the  month  they  were  placed  In  foster  care. 
Federal  matching  would  be  available  for 
grants  up  to  an  average  of  $100  a  month  per 
child. 


Social  work  manpower  and  training 
The  bill  authorizes  $5  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969,  and  S5  million  for 
each  of  the  3  succeeding  fiscal  years  for 
grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  private  colleges 
and  universities  and  to  accredited  graduate 
schools  of  social  work,  or  an  association  of 
such  schools,  to  meet  part  of  the  costs  of  de- 
velopment, expansion,  or  Improvement  of 
undergraduate  programs  In  social  work  and 
programs  for  the  graduate  training  of  pro- 
fessional social  work  personnel.  Not  less  than 
one-half  of  the  amount  appropriated  would 
have  to  be  used  for  grants  for  undergraduate 
programs. 

B.  Title  XIX  Amendments 
Coordination  of  title  XIX  and  the  supple- 
mentary medical  Insurance  program 
States  would  have  until  January  1.  1970 
(rather  than  Jan.  1.  1968,  as  under  present 
law),  to  buy-In  title  XVIII  supplementary 
medical  insurance  for  persons  eligible  for 
medicaid.  Also,  the  bill  would  allow  people 
who  are  eligible  for  medicaid  but  who  do  not 
receive  cash  assistance  to  be  included  In  the 
group  for  which  the  State  can  purchase  such 
coverage  and  would  make  persons  who  first 
eo  on  the  medicaid  rolls  after  1967  eligible  to 
be  bought  in  for.  There  would  be  no  Federal 
matching  toward  the  State's  share  of  the 
premium  in  such  cases.  The  bill  would  pro- 
vide that  Federal  matching  amounts  would 
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not  be  available  to  States  for  services  which 
could  have  been  covered  under  the  supple- 
mentarj^  medical  insurance  programs  but 
were  not. 

Modification  of  comparability  provisions 
States  would  not  have  to  include  In  medic- 
aid coverage  for  recipients  less  than  65  years 
old  the  same  items  which  the  aged  receive 
under  the  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
program  which  is  furnished  to  them  under 
the  buy-in  provisions  discussed  above. 
Extent  of  Federal  financial  part.cipation  in 
State  administrative  expenses 
States  would  be  able  to  get  the  same  75- 
percent  Federal  matching  for  physicians  and 
other  professional  medical  personnel  work- 
ing on  the  medicaid  program  in  the  State 
health  agencies  which  they  now  get  when 
such  personnel  work  in  the  "single  SUte 
agency,"  usuallv  the  public  assistance  agency. 
Under  present  law,  the  matching  is  50  per- 
cent in  such  cases. 

Advisory  Council  on  Medical  Assistance 
An  Advisory  Council  on  Medical  Assistance, 
consisting  of  21  persons  from  outside  the 
Government,  would  be  established  to  advise 
the  Secretarv  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare m  matters  of  administration  of  the 
medicaid  program. 

Free  choice  for  persons  eligible  for  medicaid 
Effective   July    1-    1969    (July    1.    19"2.    for 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam), 
people  covered  under  the  medicaid  program 
would  have  free  choice  of  qualified  medical 
facilities  and  practitioners. 
Use  of  State  agencies  to  assist  health  facil- 
ities to  participate  in  the  various  health 
programs  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
States    could    receive    75-percent    Federal 
matching  for  the  services  which  State  health 
agencies''perform  in  helping  health  facilities 
to   qualifv   for   participation   in    the   various 
health  programs  under  the   Social  Security 
Act  (Including  medicare,  medicaid,  and  the 
child  health  programs)  and  to  improve  their 
fiscal  records  for  payment  purposes.  Similar 
provisions  in  the  medicare  program   (which 
finances  such  services  on  a  100-percent  basis 
from    the   Federal    hospital    insurance   trust 
fund)    would   be   repealed   effective   July    1. 
1969,    when    this    provision    would    go    Into 
effect. 

Payments  for  services  and  care  by  a  third 

party 
States  would  have  to  take  steps  to  assure 
that  the  medical  expenses  of  a  person  covered 
under  the  medicaid  program,  which  a  third 
party  had  a  legal  obligation  to  pay.  would 
not  be  paid  or  If  liability  is  later  determined 
that  steps  will  be  taken  to  secure  reimburse- 
ment. 


;//.  Child  health  amendments 
Consolidation  of  Earmarked  Authorizations 

In  place  of  a  number  of  separate  ear- 
mariced  authorizations  in  present  law,  the 
bill  consolidates  all  authorizations  into  one 
single  authorization  with  three  broad  cate- 
gories. 

Additional     Requirements     on     the     States 
Under   the   Formula   Grant   Program 

The  bill  requires  that  State  plans  provide 
for  the  early  identification  and  treatment  of 
crippled  children.  Title  XIX  Is  amended  to 
conform  to  this  requirement.  The  States 
must  also  devote  special  attention  to  family 
planning  services  and  dental  care  for  chil- 
dren in  the  development  of  demonstration 
services. 

Project  Grants 

Until  Julv  1972.  the  bill  authorizes  project 
grants  (1»  to  help  reduce  the  Incidence  of 
mental  retardation  and  other  handicapping 
conditions  caused  by  complications  associ- 
ated with  chlldbearlng,  and  to  help  reduce 
Infant  and  maternal  mortality;    (2)   to  pro- 


mote the  health  of  children  and  youth  of 
school  and  preschool  age;  and  v3)  to  provide 
dental  care  and  services  to  children.  Begin- 
lUng  July  1972,  responsibility  for  these  proj- 
ects will' be  transferred  to  the  States. 

The  fiscal  year  1968  authorization  for  ma- 
ternity and  Infant  care  special  projects 
grants  would  be  increased  from  $30  to  $35 
million. 

Limitation  on  Federal  Matching  for  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam,  and  Virgin  Islands 
The  dollar  limit  for  Federal  financial  par- 
ticipation in  public  assistance  for  Puerto 
Rico  would  be  raised  from  the  present  $9.8 
million  to  $12.5  million  for  1968,  $15  million 
for  1969,  $18  million  for  1970,  $21  million 
for  1971  and  S24  million  for  1972  and  there- 
after Up  to  an  additional  $2  million  could 
be  certified  for  family  planning  services  and 
expenses  to  support  work  incentive  programs. 
Under  medicaid  an  overall  dollar  limit  of 
$20  million  would  be  imposed  (In  lieu  of 
the  limitation  made  applicable  to  the  States 
by  the  bill)  and  the  ratio  of  Federal  match- 
ing would  be  changed  from  55  percent  to 
50  percent. 

Proportionate  Increases  In  the  dollar  max- 
imums for  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
would  be  made. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed expeditiously  to  consider  and  dis- 
cuss the  various  amendments  that  Sen- 
ators may  wish  to  offer,  and  that  we  may 
in  the  very  near  future  enter  into  an 
agreement  to  limit  debat*  on  amend- 
ments and  provide  both  sides  a  chance  to 
be  heard  and  to  vote  on  the  amendments, 
I  know  that  the  Senate  would  like  to 
adjourn  sine  die  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
would  certainly  like  to  see  this  happen. 
I   urge   Senators  who   want   to   offer 
amendments  to  bring  them  forth  as  soon 
as  it  is  appropriate  for  them  to  do  so. 
Mr  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  at  a  later 
time  I  expect  to  speak  in  detail  on  the 
various  provisions  of  the  bill. 

I  rise  at  this  time  merely  to  state  the 
general  position  that  I  hold.  In  doing 
that,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  No  one  in 
Corigress  has  a  better  grasp  of  tax  legis- 
lation and  social  security  legislation 
than  has  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  Representative  Wilbur 
Mills. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  ulti- 
mate impact  of  the  House-passed  bill 
and  the  measure  that  was  recommended 
to  the  Senate  by  the  majority  members 
of  the  Finance  Committee. 

Let  me  say  first  that  there  are  many 
amendments  recommended  by  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  that  are  not  in  dis- 
pute, but  they  do  not  involve  the  long- 
range  financial  implications  that  are  in 
dispute. 

In  the  case  of  medicare,  at  present 
either  the  doctor  has  to  make  out  the 
papers  and  be  reimbursed  from  the  medi- 
care intermediarj\  or  the  patient  must 
pav  the  bill  and  send  in  a  receipted  bill 
and  ask  for  reimbursement.  This  pro- 
cedure is  changed  so  that  the  patient 
under  medicare  can  merely  obtain  an 
itemized  bill  and  submit  it.  because  many 
old  people  are  unable  to  advance  the 
money.  There  is  no  dispute  about  doing 
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that.  We  find  a  number  of  amendments 
of  that  nature  In  the  Senate  bill. 

There  is  disagreement  on  the  financ- 
ing. There  is  disagreement  on  the  level  of 
benefits.  There  is  disagreement  on  the 
wage  base.  At  the  time  social  security 
started,  the  wage  base  was  $3,000.  That 
means  that  regardless  of  how  high  wages 
were  paid,  the  tax  was  applied  to  the 
first  $3,000  or  as  much  thereof  as  the 
worker  earned  in  a  given  year.  Under  the 
Committee  on  Finance  bill,  the  wage  base 
is  raised  to  $10,800— not  right  now,  but 
In  a  few  short  years. 

The  House  of  Representatives  accepted 
the  findings  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  headed  by  the  distinguished 
Wn-BUR  Mills,  and  fixed  the  increase  in 
benefits  at  12  V2  percent.  The  Committee 
on  Finance  raised  the  percentage  of 
benefits  from  121/2  percent  to  15  percent 
and  provided  a  certain  minimum  benefit 
of  $70.  The  15  percent,  however.  Is  a 
small  part  of  the  raise  that  is  actually 
carried  in  the  Committee  on  Finance  bill. 
Here  is  the  reason: 

By  raising  the  wage  base,  the  benefits 
are  automatically  raised,  because  the 
benefit  formula  is  applied  to  the  average 
monthly  wage,  so-called,  covered  as 
wages.  As  a  result,  there  is  a  sharp  dif- 
ference between  the  Mills  bill  and  the 
Long  bill,  if  we  may  so  distinguish  them. 
By  the  Mills  bill,  I  mean  the  bill  that  was 
written  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  presided  over  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills]. 

I  can  illustrate  in  this  way :  Under  the 
Mills  bill,  which  is  the  House  bill,  the 
maximum  employee  annual  tax,  which 
will  be  reached  in  the  year  1987,  is 
$44840.  Under  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance bill,  the  maximum  employee  tax 
wiU  be  reached  in  the  year  1980,  7  years 
earlier,  and  it  will  be  $626.40.  In  other 
words,  the  difference  between  the  House 
bill  and  the  bill  recommended  by  the 
majority  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
Involves,  to  a  large  degree,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  future  commitment  for  social 
security.  It  involves  the  burden  that  we 
will  place  upon  the  young  worker,  the 
worker  who  will  enter  the  labor  force 
next  year,  5  years  from  now.  or  10  years 
from  now.  In  this  regard,  the  House  bill 
shows  more  restraint  and  more  regard 
for  the  burdens  that  must  be  borne  by 
the  young  people  of  the  future,  the  work- 
ers who  will  work  and  pay  the  taxes  at 
the  present  time. 

By  the  very  nature  of  social  security, 
sometimes  the  real  costs  are  difficult  to 
detect.  We  pick  up  our  newspapers  and 
we  read  that  $21  billion  is  in  the  reserve 
of  the  trust  fund.  Actually,  it  is  only 
enough  to  pay  the  present  benefits  for 
12  months  to  those  on  the  benefit  rolls. 
When  we  started  to  pay  benefits,  there 
was  sufficient  money  for  29  years.  Of 
course,  the  benefits  did  not  amount  to 
very  much  then.  But  the  amount  has 
decreased  steadily. 

If  we  have  a  dip  in  our  economy,  more 
benefits  will  be  paid  out,  because  more 
people  will  retire  and  more  people  will 
retire  earlier.  Fewer  people  will  be  work- 
ing, and  they  will  be  working  for  less, 
and  there  will  be  less  income. 


So  this  reserve  cannot  accurately  be 
measured  in  dollars.  It  must  be  meas- 
ured in  the  length  of  time  it  would  carry 
the  program. 

It  Is  my  belief — and  I  believe  It  is 
shared  by  the  minority— that  the  Mills 
bill,  the  bill  that  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives,  is  better  for  the  eco- 
nomic well  being  of  our  country  than 
those  features  relating  to  the  tax  rate, 
the  wage  base,  and  the  level  of  benefits 
which  have  been  recommended  by  the 
majority  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
I  hope  that  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  read  the  minority  views.  They 
are  found  in  the  report  beginning  on 
page  335.  They  are  rather  brief  and  ex- 
tend from  page  335  to  341.  As  Senators 
read  the  minority  views  I  would  remind 
them  that  this  is  not  a  statement  in  sup- 
port of  any  proposal  that  the  minority 
have  devised,  but  it  is  a  statement  in 
support  of  the  House  bill,  and  it  gives 
the  reasons  therefor. 

Many  things  can  be  said  about  the 
proposal  that  was  recommended  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  One  of 
them  is  that  benefits  would  generally  be 
raised  for  everybody  beginning  next  year 
and  that  two- thirds  of  the  social  security 
taxpayers  would  pay  less  taxes  through 
the  year  1970  than  they  would  if  existing 
law  were  allowed  to  operate. 

One  of  the  principles  that  have  been 
helpful  in  social  security  in  years  past 
has  been  the  balance  between  those  who 
pay  taxes  and  those  who  receive  benefits. 
We  cannot  act  responsibly  unless  we  give 
consideration  to  both  groups.  The  people 
who  are  eligible  for  benefits  are  entitled 
to  consideration.  We  of  the  majority  say 
that  they  should  receive  Increased  bene- 
fits, because  of  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living.  But  we  also  point  out  that  the 
young  person,  who  will  be  paying  social 
security  taxes  for  30  or  40  or  45  years, 
is  entitled  to  consideration.  I  doubt  that 
the  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance realized  fully  the  burden  they 
were  placing  on  these  people  when  they 
chose  the  particular  method  of  financing 
this  program.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  in- 
tended, but  I  believe  it  will  be  an  unjust 
burden  not  only  on  yoimg  workers  who 
are  in  the  work  force  now.  but  also  on 
those  who  will  enter  in  the  years  to  come. 
And  it  will  be  an  unjust  burden  on  the 
middle  class,  because  they  will  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  increase  in  social  security 
taxes  from  a  dollar  standpoint. 

It  begins  right  away:  Under  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  bill,  the  wage  base  is 
raised  to  $8,000  for  next  year.  It  is  now 
$6,600.  That  means  that  the  middle- 
class  person  who  is  making  in  excess  of 
$6,600  has  a  substantial  increase  in  his 
social  security  taxes.  That  is  one-third 
of  the  people. 

That  is  the  group  that  produces  our 
leaders.  That  is  the  group  that  is  buying 
homes.  That  is  the  group  that  is  sup- 
porting every  good  cause  in  the  country. 
And  they  would  be  called  upon  alone — 
alone — to  carry  an  increase  in  social 
security  taxes. 

Under  existing  law,  the  tax  rate  for 
1969  and  1970  would  be  4.9  percent.  In 
this  bill,  it  is  actually  reduced  to  4.8 
percent.  I  contend  that  that  would  pro- 
duce an  undesirable  result.  It  would  not 
be  good  for  our  economy.  It  is  not  fair  to 


pick  out  the  middle  class  and  give  them 
a  tax  rate,  a  substantial  one,  and  a 
graduated  one,  and  actually  reduce  the 
burden  for  others  at  a  time  when  all 
people  are  getting  an  increase  in  bene- 
fits. 

This  would  be  a  marked  injustice  right 
away,  but  in  the  long  run  it  would  place 
a  burden  on  these  middle-class  people. 
It  is  not  only  imjust,  but  also  it  is  not. 
good  for  our  economy.  It  will  very  likely 
discourage  the  establishment  of  private 
pension  plans.  It  will  very  likely  prevent 
existing  private  pension  plans  from  be- 
ing further  liberalized.  It  will  make  It 
more  difficult  for  these  middle -class 
people  to  save  and  accumulate  for  them- 
selves, so  that  they  have  money  to  pro- 
vide for  both  their  needs  and  luxuries 
throughout  life  and  in  old  age.  It  will 
make  it  more  difficult  for  this  middle- 
class  to  buy  Govenunent  bonds  that 
need  to  be  purchased. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  overstress  the 
point  that  the  choice  that  the  Senate 
will  have  to  make  is  narrowed  down  to 
the  financial  part  of  the  social  security 
problem. 

The  Mills  bill  provided  for  an  imme- 
diate 12.5-percent  increase  in  benefits 
The  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance went  up  to  15  percent,  and  along 
with  that  bill  there  was  a  great  increase 
in  the  wage  base  that  brought  about  a 
new  turn  in  social  security.  I  do  not 
think  it  was  intended,  but  it  places  the 
added  burden  on  a  few  people. 

The  long-range  impact  on  the  middle 
class  is  discriminatory.  I  would  point  out 
that  the  people  of  the  country  are  very 
sensitive  to  taxes.  A  vote  to  support  the 
House  bill  on  the  subject  of  tax  rate, 
wage  base,  and  level  of  benefits  means 
that  Senators  are  voting  for  an  ulti- 
mate maximum  social  security  tax  of 
$448.40;  but  if  we  accept  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
the  recommendation  of  the  majority, 
Senators  are  casting  a  vote  for  a  system 
of  social  security  that  will  lead  to  a 
maximum  tax,  not  of  $448.40,  but 
$626.40,  and  we  will  arrive  at  that  maxl- 
mimi  7  years  early. 

Now.  what  does  that  all  amount  to,  in 
addition  to  shifting  an  undue  proportion 
of  the  burden  onto  the  middle  class?  It 
has  other  damaging  effects.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  will  be  detrimental  to  pri- 
vate pension  plans. 

But,  listen  to  this.  If  a  young  man  at 
age  21  enters  the  work  force  in  1972, 
under  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  bill 
that  young  man  and  his  employer  would 
pay  in  $16,528  in  additional  taxes  by 
the  time  he  was  65.  This  would  ac- 
cumulate, at  4-percent  interest,  during 
those  44  years,  up  to  $43,449.96. 

What  could  that  young  man  buy  for 
that  amount  of  money  and  its  accumula- 
tion? 
Here  is  what  he  could  buy : 
A  single  life  insurance  annuity,  begin- 
ning at  age  65,  which  would  pay  him 
$354.00  a  month. 

How  much  would  he  gain  under  social 
security  from  that  extra  money?  $120  a 
month 

That  young  man  could  buy  a  joint 
survivors'  annuity  for  himself  and  wife 
which  would  pay  $312  a  month  during 
their  joint  lives,  and  $171  for  the  survivor. 
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What  would  he  get  in  added  social 
security  benefits  from  the  increased 
taxes''  $141  during  his  life  with  his  wife, 
as  compared  to  $312.  The  survivor  would 
get  only  $99  compared  to  the  $171. 

In  other  words,  it  would  be  a  very  poor 

bargain.  ^  .^    ^ 

Unwittingly,  the  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  made  some 
drastic  changes  in  the  long-range  course 
of  social  security. 

When  we  provide  for  most  of  the  in- 
creased money  by  raising  the  wage  base, 
we  are,  in  effect,  financing  on  a  graduated 
tax  basis. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  >ield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
starts  out  by  doing  two  things.  He  wants, 
one,  to  assume  that  a  worker  takes  what 
he  paid,  plus  what  his  employer  paid  on 
his  behalf,  adds  them  together,  and  pur- 
chases an  annuity  benefit.  He  is  not  talk- 
ing about  the  hospital  benefits  that  man 
would  get  when  he  is  old  and  needs  it — 
when  most  older  people  require  health 
care.  He  is  not  talking  about  the  benefits 
his  wife  would  get  in  addition  to  his 
annuity,  in  the  event  he  dies  before  she 
does.  He  is  not  talking  about  what  his 
uife  would  get  if  he  dies  and  she  is  dis- 
abled, or  if  he  dies  and  she  has  a  lot 
of  children  to  look  after.  He  is  not  talk- 
ing about  many  other  benefits  which 
are  less  important  to  the  program  but 
are,  nevertheless,  a  part  of  it. 

He  is  talking  about  only  one  benefit. 
He  is  talking  about  what  that  one 
benefit  would  be  if  one  bought  it  with 
what  he  puts  in,  plus  what  the  employer 
puts  in.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  a 
fair  comparison. 

Mj-  thought  would  be  that  if  we  want 
to  try  to  see  what  a  person  could  buy  for 
the  same  amount  of  money,  we  should 
take  what  a  person  could  buy  with  what 
he  alone  puts  up,  looking  at  the  employ- 
er's contribution  as  a  tax  on  employees 
to  help  the  program  take  care  of  all 
working  people,  plus  some  who  are  only 
incidentally  covered  by  social  security. 

If  we  take  a  look  at  what  that  man 
buys,  and  what  he  puts  up.  even  if  we 
assume  that  he  is  a  single  man  and  never 
marries  and  will  live  a  great  number  of 
years,  the  armuity  he  would  have  avail- 
able to  him  would  still  be  more  insur- 
ance, if  he  lived  the  normal  life  expect- 
ancy, than  he  could  buy  under  any  in- 
surance program  available  anywhere  in 
the  United  States. 

So  that  if  we  look  at  all  the  benefits 
available,  if  a  man  assumes  that  he 
would  marry  at  some  time  in  his  life  and 
that  he  would  be  blessed  with  children, 
even  if  he  is  in  the  highest  bracket  or  is 
self  employed,  he  could  not  buy  anything 
like  the  protection  he  would  get  under 
this  program. 

I  think  the  Senator  knows  that.  My 
guess  is  that  he  will  find  that  to  be  true 
even  with  the  committee  amendments 
added. 

In  regard  to  some  of  the  things  In  the 
bill— one  may  call  it  the  Long  bill— and 
I  am  fiattered  if  it  is  referred  to  as  the 
Long  bill— but  many  other  Senators 
made  material  contributions  to  it.  In 
fact,  the  able  and  distinguished  Senator 


from  Nebraska  himself  made  suggestions 
for  improving  the  program  which  were 
adopted  and  have  made  the  Committee 
bill  a  better  bill. 

But  if  we  look  at  the  various  things  in 
the  bill  and  what  one  would  pay  even  in 
the  highest  bracket,  I  believe  that  we 
would  find  every  one  of  the  benefits  for 
retirement  and  protection  of  a  wife  and 
children  which  becomes  available  If  the 
husband  dies.  Regardless  of  whether  he 
leaves  a  large  family  or  a  small  one — 
just  look  at  what  his  wife  gets.  Even  if 
he  is  self  employed,  the  rate  will  be  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  higher  than  an 
individual  worker — he  still  could  not  buy 
that  much  protection  with  a  private 
company. 

I  have  seen  the  comparison  the  Sen- 
ator makes,  but  I  do  not  think  it  will 
stand  up  under  close  analysis,  particu- 
larly when  viewed  solely  upon  the  In- 
di\idual  contribution  of  the  worker. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  should  like  to  answer 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  have  a  complete  answer  to  his 
contentions. 

The  social  security  system  has  esti- 
mated that  28  percent  of  the  taxes  are 
required  to  carry  the  disability  and  sur- 
vivor benefits.  Thus,  in  this  computation, 
we  did  not  take  the  total  increased  taxes 
that  the  man  would  pay,  but  72  percent 
of  it.  Thus,  in  this  illustration,  we  are 
directing  ur  remarks  to  the  added  taxes 
that  he  must  pay  into  that  portion  for 
retirement  benefits.  We  have  excluded 
the  28  percent. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  this  actuarial  state- 
ment was  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  in- 
cluding both  employee  and  employer. 
Here  is  how  it  figures  out: 
After  excluding  28  percent  of  the  tax 
for  things  other  than  retirement,  the 
private  annuity  would  pay  him  $354  for 
the  added  tax.  Social  security  would  be 
$120.  So,  if  we  cut  the  $354  in  half,  it 
would  still  be  substantially  over  the  $120. 
Thus,  while  it  is  true  I  asked  for  the 
computation  to  be  made,  and  it  was  made 
on  the  basis  of  employee  and  employer 
taxes  both,  it  still  shows  a  mighty  poor 
bargain  imder  social  security.  There  are 
two  factors  entering  into  this.  I  am  sin- 
cere in  my  statement  of  belief  that  I 
do  not  think  it  was  fully  realized  what 
the  future  impact  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tee amendments  would  be  on  the  financ- 
ing of  the  program. 

There  are  two  factors  involved.  One  is 
that  our  system  generally,  our  social  se- 
curity system  at  the  very  best,  is  going  to 
have  a  heavy  burden  on  future  taxpayers, 
and  has  had  and  is  having  a  light  burden 
in  the  past  and  the  present. 

Senators  will  find  in  the  minority  views 
some  figures  showing  how  this  system 
works.  It  is  not  a  system  under  which,  in 
the  past,  individuals  and  even  employers, 
have  paid  into  the  fund,  or  for  some  time 
in  the  future  will  pay  into  the  fund,  suf- 
ficient to  pay  for  the  benefits.  The  system 
is  kept  in  motion  and  keeps  going  be- 
cause of  the  taxes  that  are  paid  this 
month,  next  month,  and  in  the  future. 

For  example,  at  the  end  of  1966  there 
were  4,500  individuals  receiving  benefits 
who  had  started  to  receive  them  in  1940. 
The  most  any  one  of  them  could  have 
paid  into  the  fund,  as  a  total  in  his  life- 


time, was  $90.  Each  one  of  them  already 
has  drawn,  through  September  1967. 
$22,458.90. 

How  about  the  individual  who  is  re- 
tiring this  year  at  age  65?  If  he  has  paid 
all  the  taxes  that  he  could  pay  from  1937 
through  1966,  including  accumulated  in- 
terest at  334  percent,  it  would  amount  to 
$3,449.  If  that  man  of  65  has  a  wife  who 
is  65  years  of  age,  the  present  value  of 
the  couple's  future  benefits  is  $26,844. 

•Where  will  the  difference  ccxne  from? 
It  will  come  from  the  people  who  are 
working  now  and  will  work  in  the  future. 
The  average  benefit  drawn  by  some- 
one who  retired  this  year  illustrates  the 
same  principle.  The  person  who  has  paid 
the  average  amount — in  other  words, 
paid  a  tax  on  the  median  income  each 
year  from  1937  through  1966,  together 
with  accumulated  interest  at  3^4  per- 
cent—has paid  in  $2,564.  If  he  has  a  wife 
and  they  are  both  65  years  of  age,  the 
present  value  of  the  couples  future  bene- 
fits is  $23,901. 

It  is  also  possible  for  someone  to  re- 
tire this  year  at  age  65  and  not  have  paid 
in  more  than  $16  total  in  his  lifetime,  in- 
cluding accumulated  interest.  If  he  is 
married,  the  present  value  of  the  cou- 
ple's future  benefits  amounts  to  $9,022. 
At  the  very  best,  the  burden  is  on  our 
future  employees  and  our  future  self- 
employed,  and  the  burden  upon  individ- 
uals wiio  provide  employment  in  the  fu- 
ture is  going  to  be  very,  very  hard.  By 
action  of  the  Finance  Committee,  that 
is  now  accentuated. 

When  social  security  started,  it  cost 
$300  a  year  to  employ  10  men.  By  the 
time  this  bill  gets  in  motion,  what  will  it 
cost  an  employer  to  employ  10  men?  If 
they  reach  the  maximum  pay.  it  will  cost 
$6,264  to  employ  10  men.  Is  he  likely  to 
provide  a  company  pension?  No.  Will  he 
have  to  raise  prices  on  products  he  sells? 
Surely,  he  will. 

So  we  see  here  the  chickens  coming 
home  to  roost.  We  have  had  a  level  of 
benefits  all  through  the  years  far  beyond 
the  taxes  paid  for  those  benefits.  So,  at 
best,  the  future  load  will  be  greater.  Now 
the  committee  bill  accentuates  that  bur- 
den more  than  does  the  House  bill,  and 
it  adds  that  burden  in  a  different  way. 
It  raises  so  much  of  the  added  revenue 
by  raising  the  wage  base,  which  is  a 
penalty  on  effort.  It  is  a  penalty  on  those 
young  people  who  belong  to  the  middle 
class,  who  work  hard  and  succeed  and 
keep  our  communities  going. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiaiia.  I  am  advised 
that  the  average  person  who  is  retired 
todav  will  receive  benefits,  if  he  lives  out 
his  life  expectancy.  10  times  as  much 
money  in  cash,  as  both  he  and  his  em- 
plover  paid  into  that  fund.  If  one  looks 
at  just  what  that  man  himself  paid  into 
the  fund,  he  will  receive,  by  the  time  he 
Uves  out  his  normal  life.  20  times  as 
much  in  cash  payments  as  he  paid  Into 
that  social  security  fund.  I  refer  to  those 
who  have  retired  and  who  are  retiring 
today. 

Anvthing  of  that  sort  would  be  im- 
possible if  someone  had  been  providing 
for  his  own  retirement  income  with  a 
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private  insurance  policy,  even  so  fine  a 
policy  as  that  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  The  reason  for  that  is 
that  insurance  companies  are  not  per- 
mitted— there  are  none  of  them,  so  far 
as  I  can  determine,  that  pay  more  in 
benefits  than  the  premiums  of  the  group 
provide.  That  is  something  we  have  been 
able  to  do  with  the  social  security  pro- 
gram that  cannot  be  done  with  private 
insurance  policies.  If  someone  had  taken 
out  a  private  insm-ance  policy,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  he  would  be  receiving 
dollars  that  had  depreciated  in  value, 
through  no  fault  of  anyone  in  particular. 
When  those  events  occur,  that  person's 
insurance  income  could  not  be  boosted, 
as  social  security  can,  to  offset  the  fact 
that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  money 
has  depreciated.  But  under  the  social  se- 
curity programs,  retirees  can  be  pro- 
tected. As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the 
committee  bill,  we  have  gone  beyond  off- 
setting the  cost  of  living  and  added 
higher  benefits  to  make  possible  a  good 
retirement. 

While  there  are  some  things  In  the 
bill  put  in  by  the  Senate  committee  that 
the  Senator  does  not  like,  he  knows,  as 
well  as  I  do,  that  there  are  some  things 
in  it  that  he  does  like.  I  can  recall  some 
years  ago  when  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska stood  on  the  floor  and  made  a 
speech  in  which  he  urged  eliminating  the 
earnings  test  under  the  social  security 
program.  It  had  a  good  bit  of  appeal.  One 
of  the  most  expensive  things  we  have  In 
this  bill  is  the  liberalization  of  the  retire- 
ment provisions  so  a  person  can  earn 
$2,000  without  reducing  his  social  se- 
curity income.  So  while  I  know  there  are 
some  things  in  the  bill  the  Senator  does 
not  like,  I  know  there  are  some  things  he 
likes,  because  he  has  advocated  and 
fought  for  them  over  the  years. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
repeat,  there  are  many  things  in  this 
bill  which  are  not  in  dispute.  The  dispute 
is  narrowed  to  the  financing  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  level  of  the  benefits. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  for  reen- 
forclng  my  argument.  He  says  someone 
retiring  now  draws  In  benefits  more  than 
what  the  individual  and  his  employer 
paid  into  it.  Who  pays  the  difference? 

The  kids;  our  grandchildren.  The  In- 
dividuals who  go  into  business  tomorrow, 
next  year,  or  5  years  hence,  who  try  to 
find  employment  for  them. 

When  my  distinguished  chairman 
points  out  that  we  have  been  paying  a 
benefit  10  times  what  the  employee  and 
the  employer  paid  for,  we  must  also 
follow  that  with  the  statement  that  that 
burden  will  have  to  be  carried  by  the 
young.  The  past  Is  past;  we  cannot 
change  that;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
at  any  time  we  could  have  had  a  social 
insurance  system  that  would  have  elimi- 
nated that  difference  altogether. 

But  we  should  practice  a  minimum  of 
restraint.  The  least  we  should  do  is  try 
to  Impose  gently  the  burden  that  we 
place  on  the  future,  and  seek  to  distrib- 
ute that  burden  equitably. 

I  say  that  in  this  bill  we  have  done 
neither.  It  is  very  simple.  We  have,  under 
the  Mills  bill,  a  maximum  tax  increase 
of  $448.  That  is  what  the  minority  are 
contending  for.  That  is  the  maximum. 
Under  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 


bill,  the  maximum  increase  would  be 
S626.  That  is  quite  a  difference;  and  that 
is  the  issue. 

Under  tlie  Mills  bill,  more  of  the  added 
income  will  come  from  increasing  the  tax 
on  all.  and  less  of  the  added  income  will 
be  from  increasing  the  charges  upon  the 
middle  class. 

In  this  bill,  by  raising  the  taxable  base 
from  $6,600  up  to  an  ultimate  $10,800, 
per  year,  we  put  the  burden  of  all  that  in- 
crease on  one-third  of  the  workers — the 
middle  class;  that  group  who,  in  every 
community,  in  every  organization,  in 
every  neighborhood,  carry  the  burdens 
which  propel  America  forward. 

I  say  we  are  doing  too  much  to  them. 
Examine  the  bill.  The  benefits  always 
have  been  proportionately  greater,  and 
I  think  rightly  so,  for  people  of  low  in- 
come, who  have  been  treated  more  gen- 
erously. I  believe  that  should  be  true.  I 
think  the  people  who  make  more  money 
should  pay  some  more  taxes.  But  I  do 
not  believe  they  should  pay  as  much  more 
tax  as  this  measure  provides. 

So  the  issue  here  is  not  a  dispute  over 
these  many  corrective  amendments  we 
have  brought  in,  that  everybody  agrees 
to.  Some  of  them,  in  fact,  I  proposed.  The 
issue  is  on  the  financial  provisions,  on 
whether  we  enact  a  reasonable  increase, 
as  suggested  by  Wilbur  Mills,  with  some 
restraint  on  the  amount  of  taxes  to  be 
paid,  or  whether  we  impose  much  higher 
taxes  on  the  middle  class  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  not  my  purpose 
to  speak  as  long  as  I  did.  I  shall  have 
something  further  to  say  before  action 
on  this  legislation  is  completed.  I  again 
commend  to  the  attention  of  every  Sena- 
tor the  minority  report,  which  is  found 
at  pages  335  to  341.  not  because  it  sup- 
ports some  theory  of  the  minority,  but 
because  it  supports  the  House  bill  and 
the  recommendations  of  Chairman  Wil- 
bur Mills  and  the  majority  of  his  com- 
mittee, who,  I  believe,  have  sent  over  a 
good  bill. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  it  supports  the  position 
taken  by  414  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Who 
likewise  voted  for  this  same  position 
which  the  minority  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  support. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  that  regard,  I  wish  to 
say  this:  I  have  a  very  high  regard  for 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  its  Members,  but  I 
have  always  felt  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Members  of  which 
stand  for  reelection  every  2  years,  has 
its  finger  more  surely  on  the  pulse  of 
America  than  does  the  body  in  which  we 
serve. 

The  House  of  Representatives  said 
that  a  maximum  increase  of  $448  is 
enough.  They  will  all  be  up  for  reelection 
next  year.  This  is  a  proposal  to  come  in 
7  years  earlier  with  a  maximum  tax  of 
$626. 

I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  an  excellent  and  thought- 


provoking  statement  on  a  very  difficult 
problem  confronting  the  Senate. 

I  know  of  no  one  better  qualified  to 
discuss  this  problem  than  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska.  He 
served  for  many  years  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  He  not  only  served  as  a  member 
of  that  committee,  but  took  a  very  active 
interest  in  the  social  security  program. 
He  held  some  very  lengthy  hearings,  and 
distinguished  himself  as  a  member  of 
that  committee  by  the  thorough  study  he 
made,  for  some  years,  of  that  program. 
So  I  think  his  statement  is  not  only 
timely,  but  thought  provoking,  and  needs 
to  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
coimtry. 

I  expect  to  speak  later  on  the  matter, 
but  I  should  like  at  this  time  to  mention 
one  item,  if  the  Senator  will  give  me 
about  a  minute. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CARLSON,  One  of  the  problems 
in  this  legislation  which  required  much 
time  on  the  part  of  the  chairman  and 
the  committee,  as  I  am  sure  the  chair- 
man will  agree,  was  how  to  furnish  an 
incentive  proferam  for  mothers  with  de- 
pendent children  who  are  AFDC 
recipients. 

The  commJttee  wrote  language  that 
would  seek  to  furnish  training  and  fi- 
nancial support  for  the  children.  It  is 
in'  resting  to  find  that  Geary  County. 
Kans.,  has  demonstrated  that  a  program 
of  training  for  mothers  can  be  carried 
on  locally,  without  Federal  funds.  I  can 
assure  the  Senate  that  that  is  unusual, 
when  there  are  Federal  funds  available 
for  both  Federal  and  State  programs.  I 
call  that  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  because  this  demonstration  proj- 
ect for  working  mothers,  which  started 
2  years  ago,  is  the  only  one  in  the  Nation 
being  carried  out  under  title  I,  section 
115  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which  has 
not  requested  Federal  funds. 

I  think  these  people  in  Kansas  deserve 
some  credit  for  this  achievement.  The 
program  has  been  handled  by  Mr.  Claude 
Frese.  who  is  director  of  the  Gearj' 
County  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

A  newspaper  article,  which  I  shall  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  states; 

This  project  encourages  full-  or  part-time 
employment  of  mothers  receiving  welfare 
assistance  for  dependent  children  by  provid- 
ing for  Job  related  expenses. 

It  is  interesting  that  33  mothers  who 
have  participated  in  the  program  are  no 
longer  on  the  welfare  rolls.  Nineteen  left 
the  program  and  are  still  receiving  as- 
sistance. Currently,  24  mothers  are  en- 
rolled. They  qualify  for  88.160  in  welfare 
assistance,  but  are  earning  $3,839  of  that 
amount.  With  the  approximately  $1,450 
in  extra  grants  for  job-related  expenses, 
the  savings  in  this  welfare  program  in 
that  county  is  $2,339  a  month. 

In  view  of  the  extended  discussions  we 
had  on  this  problem — and  they  were 
quite  lengthy,  and  sometimes  we  really 
entered  into  it  with  some  vigor,  and  we 
came  out  with  what  I  hope  will  be  a  solu- 
tion— it  is  interesting  to  know  that  such 
a  matter  can  be  handled  and  funded 
locally;  and  I  feel  this  one  such  county 
In  the  Nation  is  entitled  to  much  credit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
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article  entitled  "Aid  Program  for  Work- 
ing Mothers  Here  Operates  Without  US. 
Help  "  written  by  Bob  Honeyman,  and 
printed   in    the   Junction    City,    Kans.. 

Union.  ^.  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

AID    PROGRAM     FOR     WORKING     MOTHERS     HERE 

OPER.^TES  Without  U.S.  Help 
(By  Bob  Honeyman) 
A  demonstration  project  for  working  moth- 
ers started  here  two  years  ago  is   the  only 
one  in  the  nation  being  carried  out  under 
Title  I.  Sec.  1115  of  the  Social  Security  act 
which  '  has    not    requested    federal    funds. 
Claude  Frese,  director  of  the  Geary  County 
Department    of    Social    Welfare,    said    today, 
Mis^  J.  Sliivelev,  consultant,  regional  of- 
fice   Department  'of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  was  told  by  HEW  officials  in  Wash- 
ington that  "Operation  Fair  Play"  in  Geary 
county  hasn't  used  any  federal  grants, 

"It  is  unusual  In  this  day  and  age  when 
someone  doesn't  ask  for  federal  funds  when 
they  are  available."  Dr.  Frese  said  "I  am 
proiid  this  is  not  the  only  county  in  the 
United  States  to  carry  out  a  project  by  using 
its  own  and  state  resources,  "Operation  Fair 
Play."  has  actually  reduced  the  cost  of  as- 
sistance," 

The  pilot  project  encourages  full  or  part- 
time  employment  of  mothers  receiving  wel- 
fare assistance  for  dependent  children  by  pro- 
viding for  Job  related  expenses.  Thirty-three 
mothers  who  have  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram are  no  longer  on  the  welfare  rolls. 
Nineteen  left  the  program  and  are  still  re- 
ceiving assistance. 

Currently  24  mothers  are  enrolled.  They 
qualify  for  $8,160  in  welfare  assistance,  but 
are  earning  $3,839  of  that  amount.  With  the 
approximately  $1,450  in  extra  grants  for  job 
related  expenses,  the  savings  to  the  welfare 
agency  Is  $2,339  monthly. 

Based  on  an  average  of  $200  per  month 
welfare  grants  to  Geary  county  mothers  re- 
ceiving ald-to-dependent  children,  the  sav- 
ings on  the  33  clients  no  longer  on  the  wel- 
fare rolls  is  approximately  $80,000  annually. 
Marvin  Larson,  Topeka,  director  of  the 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  said  the 
Kansas  Welfare  board  Is  Interested  in  im- 
plementing the  program  on  a  statewide  basis, 
"The  results  of  the  Geary  county  project 
Indicates  "Operation  Fair  Play"  has  produced 
the  desired  results  and  It  would  be  a  wise 
policy  to  extend  it  to  the  entire  state,"  Mr, 
Larson  said.  "This  will  require  budget  ap- 
proval from  the  state  legislature  for  Initial 
starting  funds,  although  over  a  long  period 
of  time  a  substantial  savings  would  result." 
Under  provisions  of  the  program,  work- 
ing mothers  are  allowed  extra  funds  to  cover 
food,  clothing.  Incidentals,  transportation, 
child  care  and  miscellaneous  expenses  which 
are  Job  related.  The  average  for  the  mother 
currently   enrolled   Is   $60   per   month. 

Purchase  of  uniforms,  tools  and  other  nec- 
essary Items  is  allowed  at  the  time  the  mother 
starts  work.  Replacements  are  considered  to 
be  Included  In  the  standard  monthly  allow- 
ance. 

The  extra  funds  bring  the  net  amount  left 
to  the  working  mother  for  ordinary  living 
expenses  In  line  with  welfare  clients  who  are 
not  employed  so  there  Is  no  financial  penalty 
for  working.  The  mothers  must  have  the 
dual  responsibility  of  caring  for  minor  chil- 
dren and  being  the  principal  wage  earner. 

Originated  in  September,  1965.  the  project 
requires  a  waiver  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  because  the 
extra  payment  to  the  working  mothers  de- 
viates from  statewide  rtiles  and  regulations. 
It  was  designed  to  cover  three  years  and  an 
annual  renewal  of  the  waiver  Is  neceseary. 

An    application,    approved    by    the    state 
agency.  Is  pending  In  Washington. 
Mr.  Frese  said  10  mothers  started  on  the 


program  m  the  12  month  period  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  Their  assistance  grants  without 
employment  totaled  $2,513  monthly.  After 
employment  they  totaled  $1,807,  a  reduction 
of  $706.  ,  ^  _^    ^ 

"When  the  project  was  implemented  I 
thought  that  with  the  increased  grants  most 
of  the  working  mothers  would  stay  on  the 
welfare  rolls,"  said  Mr,  Frese,  "It  didn't  work 
ihat  way. 

"A  great  majority  of  the  women  had  a  de- 
sire to  be  self-sustaining  and  'Operation  Fair 
Plav'  enabled  them  to  get  over  the  hump. 
"By  being  gainfully  employed,  the  working 
mother  greatly  enhances  her  chances  for  re- 
marriage. A  man  is  more  apt  to  marry  a  wom- 
an with  children  if  she  is  earning  part  of  her 
needs  rather  than  depending  100  per  cent  on 
welfare."  ^,    ^ 

Si.vteen  of  the  33  persons  who  were  able  to 
leave  the  welfare  program  alter  p.irtlclpatlng 
In  "Operation  Fair  Play"  did  so  because  of  re- 
marriage. Five  others  did  so  because  of  better 
income. 

Mr.  Frese  said  case  workers  In  counseling 
with  clients  found  that  many  of  the  mothers 
receiving  aid  to  dependent  children  would 
like  to  earn  part  of  their  income. 

Eight  of  the  19  persons  who  dropped  from 
the  program  but  are  still  receiving  assistance 
did  so  because  of  a  reduction  in  force.  Seven 
drooped  because  of  illness. 

Occupations  of  the  current  participants 
include  nine  waitresies,  four  clerks,  three 
laundrv  workers,  two  sales  clerks,  two  cash- 
iers, and  one  each  beautician,  bus  driver, 
clerk-typist,  and  telephone  operator. 

Occupations  of  the  52  persons  who  partici- 
pated in  "Operation  Fair  Play"  since  Its  be- 
ginning, but  are  no  longer  enrolled.  Included 
18  waitresses,  eight  maids,  five  laundry 
workers,  four  each  telephone  operator.=, 
clerks  and  cooks,  two  dispatchers,  and  one 
each  auditor,  beautician,  bookkeeper,  cafe- 
teria supervisor,  nurse's  aid,  secretary, 
stenographer. 

Mr,  Larson  said  Senator  Abraham  Ribicofl. 
former  secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  has  Introduced  an  amendment  to 
the  Social  Security  act  which  would  allow 
mothers  receiving  aid  to  dependent  children 
to  retain  the  first  $50  of  Income  without 
deduction  from  her  welfare  grant. 

"If  the  bill  passes  we  will  have  to  follow 
the  federal  law  and  "Operation  Fair  Play" 
would  become  a  moot  point  because  It  ac- 
complishes the  same  thing,"  Mr,  Larson  said. 
If  the  Geary  county  project  Is  imple- 
mented statewide  a  waiver  of  federal  regula- 
tions will  not  be  necessary,  according  to 
Mr.  Larson.  The  waiver  is  necessary  only 
when  the  rules  are  not  applied  to  all  coun- 
ties of  the  Stat*. 

Mr,  Frese  said  the  local  project  has  had  the 
full  support  and  encouragement  of  the  Geary 
countv  commissioners,  who  comprise  the 
county  social  welfare  board,  since  Its  in- 
ception. 

"The  county  welfare  director,  case  workers 
and  members  of  the  state  welfare  depart- 
ment staff  put  in  extra  work  so  that  extra 
federal  funds  weren't  needed,"  Mr.  Frese 
said,  "This  is  work  all  were  willing  to  do  be- 
cause they  believed  in  the  program, 

"One  of  the  things  that  pleases  me  the 
most  Is  that  there  hasn't  been  one  word  of 
criticism  of  "Operation  Fair  Play"  from  citi- 
zens of  the  county  and  we  have  received  a 
lot  of  support  from  community  leaders," 

Taking  part  In  a  review  October  U,  of  the 
program's  first  two  years  were  Miss  Shlveley; 
Miss  Ruth  Lalnge,  director,  public  assistance 
division,  Mrs.  Annabelle  Long,  home  econ- 
omist, both  of  Topeka.  and  Mrs.  Miriam  P. 
Harper,  social  service  supervisor,  division  of 
field  services,  state  department  of  social  wel- 
fare. 


Mr.  CARLSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 


the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
that  his  people  who  pioneered  in  this 
project  are  entitled  to  our  consideration 
and  applause.  Its  success  bears  out  what 
I  have  always  contended;  That  Kansas 
is  next  to  the  best  State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  CARLSON,  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 

floor.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  shall  discuss  this  measure  in 
more  detail  at  a  later  time,  but  I  do  wish 
to  point  out  certain  facts. 

So  that  we  may  understand  the  scope 
of  the  pending  bill  I  point  out  that  it 
would  provide  for  approximately  $6,5  bil- 
lion in  benefits  when  it  becomes  fully  op- 
erative. These  are  payments  over  and 
beyond  the  amount  provided  for  in  the 
existing  law. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  have  increased 
benefits  in  the  first  full  year  of  opera- 
tions by  $3.2  biUion. 

The  bill  with  amendments  as  reported 
by  the  Finance  Committee,  when  it  gets 
into  the  first  full  year  of  operaitons. 
would  cost  practically  double.  It  would 
produce  increased  benefits  of  S3. 5  billion 
in  1968.  S5.8  billion  in  1969,  and  $6.2  bil- 
lion in  1970, 

These  are  extra  benefits  that  will  be 
paid  from  the  trust  fund.  In  addition, 
there  will  be  increased  payments  under 
the  welfare  sections  of  the  bill,  which  in 
the  first  full  year  of  operation,  1969,  will 
cost  around  $700  miUion. 

Much  has  been  said  by  the  President 
and  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
about  their  concern  over  inflation.  There 
has  been  a  suggestion  that  we  should 
even  enact  a  10-percent  surtax  to  combat 
the  inflation  and  to  help  the  Government 
finance  its  operations.  This  deficit  today 
is  estimated  at  $20  billion  to  $25  billion 
annually. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  pend- 
ing bill  has  a  directly  opposite  effect. 
The  pending  bill  would  provide  for  a 
period  of  9  months  in  the  calendar  year 
1968  additional  benefits  of  $3.5  billion, 
assuming  that  the  first  payment  is  on 
April  1. 

It  provides  additional  benefits  in  1969 
of  $5.8  billion  over  and  beyond  the  exist- 
ing law. 

This  bill  would  provide  additional 
benefits  in  1970  jf  $6.2  billion. 

This  would  amount  to  a  total  of  SI 5. 5 
billion  in  extra  payments  for  the  first 
3  years  of  operation. 

To  offset  this  cost  the  pending  bill 
would  raise  taxes  during  that  same  3- 
year  period  sufficient  to  provide  addi- 
tional revenue  over  and  beyond  that  pro- 
vided for  under  existing  law.  In  1968  it 
would  increase  revenue  by  $1,6  billion 
in  additional  taxes;  in  1969,  $2.6  billion; 
in  1970.  $3,1  bilUon.  This  would  amount 
to  a  total  of  $7,300,000,000  in  additional 
taxes  over  and  beyond  what  would  be 
collected  under  the  existing  law  in  the 
first  3  years  of  its  operations. 

That  means  that  additional  benefits  in 
the  amount  of  $15.5  million  would  be 
paid  out.  We  would  raise  $7.3  billion  of 
that  in  new  taxes.  Thus  this  bill  would 
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pump  an  extra  $8.2  billion  into  the 
economy  in  the  next  3  years  over  and 
beyond  the  amount  which  would  be 
pumped  into  the  economy  under  exist- 
ing law. 

I  recognize  that  as  we  deal  with  a 
social  security  measure  and  consider  pro- 
viding the  revenue  to  pay  for  the  new 
benefits  we  do  not  plan  to  regulate  the 
economy,  and  we  should  not.  However. 
we  do  have  to  take  into  effect  the  impact 
the  law  would  have  on  the  economy  if 
enacted. 

When  we  examine  the  effect  in  1971  we 
find  that  the  pending  bill  provides  addi- 
tional benefits  of  S6.5  billion  over  the 
amount  in  the  existing  law.  and  the 
additional  tax  revenue  in  1971  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  tax  formula  under  the  pend- 
ing bill  would  be  $6  3  billion. 

So  it  would  practically  cancel  out. 
within  $200  million,  in  1971.  Beginning 
in  1972.  the  additional  benefits  would  be 
$6.4  billion  whereas  the  additional  taxes 
levied  under  the  bill  are  $8.8  billion.  In 
this  year  an  extra  $2.4  billion  would  be 
added  to  the  trust  fund. 

Under  the  Hartke-Long  tax  plan  we 
would  collect  In  taxes  $2.4  billion  more  in 
1972  than  we  would  pay  out  in  benefits. 
This  would  be  done  in  order  to  replace 
the  loss  in  the  trust  fund  as  a  result  of 
the  first  3  years  of  operations,  when  we 
would  be  paying  out  $8.2  billion  more 
than  we  took  in. 

This  is  what  has  been  referred  to  as 
the  Hartke-Long  fly-now,  pay-later  tax 
plan. 

I  point  out  that  the  pending  bill  does 
not  reduce  taxes  one  iota  from  the  tax 
formula  which  was  first  approved  by  the 
Finance  Committee  by  a  vote  of  10  to  6 
the  week  before  the  pending  bill  was  re- 
ported. 

All  that  the  Hartke-Long  tax  formula 
does  is  to  change  the  effective  date  of  the 
taxes  so  that  the  effective  date  of  the 
Increase  In  these  taxes  would  come  after 
the  1968  elections,  not  before. 

However,  the  effective  date  of  the  ben- 
efits w^ould  begin  April  1,  1968,  or  7 
months  before  the  election. 

The  increased  benefits  would  be  re- 
ceived before  the  election,  but  the  in- 
creased taxes  to  pay  for  this  increase 
would  not  take  effect  until  January  1, 
1969.  and  beginning  in  1972  the  full  Im- 
pact of  the  tax  load  would  go  into  effect. 

Why  should  the  tax  and  the  benefits 
not  be  effective  the  same  date? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  listened  to  the  arguments  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams] 
and  found  them  to  be  very  persuasive 
statements,  so  much  so  that,  from  my 
point  of  view,  I  voted  for  at  least  a  part 
of  the  measure.  At  one  time  I  voted  to 
Impose  a  tax  of  as  high  as  5  percent,  to 
be  matched  by  5  percent,  starting  next 
year  to  pay  not  only  for  everything  that 
the  House  did  and  that  the  Senate  did. 
but  also  to  Increase  the  surplus  flowing 
into  the  fund. 

Having  voted  that  way,  I  realized  that 
it  would  be  a  very  heavy  tax  Increase  and 
would  be  levied  in  a  highly  retrogressive 


manner,  one  that  would  hit  harder  on 
the  workingman  than  any  other  tax. 

I  felt  it  would  be  rather  useless  for  the 
Senate  to  think  that  we  could  make  the 
House  levy  a  tax  to  pay  for  what  the 
House  does  if  the  House  does  not  see  fit 
to  do  it  themselves.  I  am  constrained  to 
believe  that  the  House  would  not  have 
accepted  any  big  increase  in  the  rate, 
even  if  we  had  voted  it  and  taken  it  to 
them. 

I  assume  that  the  Senate  will  sustain 
us.  but  we  did  vote  to  raise  tiie  tax  by 
enough  to  pay  for  the  increased  benefits 
that  we  voted  for  this  next  year,  1968. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  at  least  to  that  ex- 
tent, I  was  doing  what  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  wanted  me  to  do.  I  was  voting 
to  pay  for  evei7thing  we  voted  to  put  in 
the  bill. 

We  voted  to  raise  the  tax  next  year  to 
pay  for  all  of  the  benefits  we  placed  in 
the  bill  that  year.  So  to  that  extent 
we  were  following  the  John  Williams 
doctrine. 

I  am  somewhat  dismayed  that,  having 
done  so,  we  did  not  attract  the  support 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  I  thought 
we  were  doing  it  the  way  he  wanted  us 
to  do  it. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  benefits 
will  be  expensive  and  my  guess  is  that  in 
the  future  years  we  shall  probably  be 
compelled  to  take  a  look  and  see  whether 
we  should  try  to  fund  this  program  com- 
pletely with  the  payroll  taxes  or  consider 
looking  at  some  other  source  of  revenue, 
the  more  general  revenues,  or  some  less 
regressive  tax  with  which  to  pay  for  a 
part  of  these  benefits. 

I  thought  that,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
we  did — and  certainly  I  did — vote  to  sup- 
port the  position  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  have  liked  us  to  take. 

A  rate  high  enough  to  do  what  the 
Senator  would  have  liked  to  do,  I  believe, 
would  have  been  extremely  high.  I  believe 
he  will  agree  that  we  are  following  a  posi- 
tion that  will  allow  us  to  pay  for  every- 
thing that  the  House  voted  and  every- 
thing that  the  Senate  committee  voted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  his  remarks.  He  did  vote 
for  the  so-called  Williams  formula  which 
would  put  this  program  on  a  pay-as-you- 
go  basis.  I  appreciated  his  support  for 
the  brief  time  I  had  it.  I  only  regret  that 
he  reversed  his  position.  If  he  had  stood 
pat  we  would  be  together  today. 

When  the  Senator  points  out  that  the 
Senate  committee 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  will  yield,  I  regret 
to  say  that  I  am  afraid  we  would  not  be 
together  today. 

I  detected  this  difference  as  we  pro- 
ceeded with  the  deliberations.  I  believe 
the  Senator's  position  would  have  been 
that,  while  he  Is  in  favor  of  those  of  us 
on  our  side  voting  to  fund  immediately 
ever>-thlng  we  propose  to  do  from  now 
into  the  future,  as  well  as  everything 
that  the  House  would  do,  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  vote  for  that  much  tax  because 
he  did  not  want  to  vote  for  that  much 
in  benefits. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  was 
and  still  am  in  favor  of  a  12V2-percent 
increase  in  social  security  benefits  and 


stand  willing  to  vote  not  only  for  these 
benefits  but  also  for  the  necessary  tax 
to  pay  for  them.  My  argument  is  that 
the  same  Senators  who  want  to  increase 
the  benefits  should  provide  a  method  of 
financing  with  the  effective  date  of  such 
taxes  to  be  the  same  day  as  the  benefits. 
Then  when  Members  of  the  Senate  go 
back  home  and  stand  on  the  platform 
boasting  to  their  constituents  of  all  the 
increased  benefits  we  are  giving  them 
they  can  look  at  us  and  say,  "Yes,  but 
you  also  raised  our  taxes." 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  wants  to 
distribute  the  benefits  before  election 
and  have  the  tax  go  into  effect  after  the 
election. 

Much  has  been  said  about  a  5-percent 
wage  tax  being  regressive;  5  percent  is 
a  staggering  tax  rate,  but  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  under  the  Hartke- 
Long  formula  it  goes  not  to  5  percent 
but  to  5.2  percent  in  1971. 

Under  the  Hartke-Long  plan  it  goes 
to  4.8  percent  in  1969,  just  60  days  after 
the  election.  It  goes  to  5.65  percent  in 
1973.  It  goes  to  5.7  percent  in  1976.  The 
Hartke-Long  plan  would  jump  to  5.8  per- 
cent in  1980  and  thereafter. 

It  is  true  that  the  tax  rate  would  in- 
crease somewhat  under  existing  law,  but 
it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  Hartke- 
Long  tax  formula  increases  taxes  a  sub- 
stantial percentage  for  the  individual 
wage  earner  over  both  the  existing  law 
and  the  rates  in  the  bill  as  it  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House. 

In  fact,  unless  reversed  by  the  Senate 
the  Hartke-Long  tax  formula  for  1968 
may  go  down  in  history  as  the  largest 
social  security  tax  increase  ever  approved 
by  the  Congress. 

Let  us  examine  this  Hartke-Long  new 
tax  plan.  In  1969  a  man  earning  $8,800 
would  pay  45  percent  more  wage  tax 
than  he  is  paying  in  1967.  In  1972  a  man 
earning  $8,000  would  pay  43  percent 
more  tax.  A  man  earning  $10,800  under 
the  Hartke-Long  formula  would  pay  93.4 
percent  more  wage  tax  in  1972  than  he 
pays  today.  A  man  earning  $1,000  in 
1972  would  have  an  18-percent  increase 
in  his  wage  tax  over  the  1967  rates  under 
the  Hartke-Long  formula. 

I  mention  this  to  show  that  the 
Hartke-Long  formula  Is  not  a  tax  re- 
duction as  it  has  been  hailed.  It  is  only  a 
tax  postponement  with  the  real  Impact 
coming  after  the  Members  have  been  re- 
elected. So  let  us  get  it  straight.  Taxes 
would  not  be  reduced  under  the  Hartke- 
Long  formula;  they  are  only  being  post- 
poned. Taxes  would  be  increased. 

Why  not  let  the  voters  in  Louisiana,  in 
Delaware,  and  In  every  other  State  know 
that  when  Members  of  Congress  voted 
for  the  benefits  they  also  voted  for  the 
tax  increase. 

What  is  wrong  with  a  little  truth  In 
Government? 

As  one  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  have 
become  rather  impatient  with  a  group 
of  free-wheeling  spenders  who  vote  for 
the  benefits  and  then  shout,  "Hallelujah. 
Look  at  what  we  are  giving  away";  and 
then  the  next  moment  shed  crocodile 
tears  for  the  poor  taxpayer.  Let  the 
record  be  clear  to  the  taxpayer  before 
the  votes  are  coimted  in  November. 
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Certainly  the  Hartke-Long  formula  is 
more  liarsh  than  the  existing  law.  The 
Hartke-Long  formula  provides  for  taxes 
much  higher  than  the  House  bill.  All 
their  new  plan  does  is  to  delay  the  day 
of  reckoning. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  rates  to  which  the  Senator  has  made 
reference — he  can  call  them  the  Hartke- 
Long  rates  if  he  wishes— were  sent  to  us 
by  the  House.  We  did  not  change  it  a  bit. 
Ail  we  did  was  to  take  out  the  final  in- 
crease, so  that  in  the  end  the  rates  under 
the  bill  the  committee  reported  do  not 
wind  up  as  high  as  they  do  under  the 
House  bill.  We  did  not  raise  any  of  them. 
That  is  what  the  House  did,  and  the  Sen- 
ator said  he  was  prepared  to  vote  for  that. 

The  difference  is  that  we  provide  that 
the  rates  would  apply  against  a  higher 
wage  base,  and  we  provide  that  those  who 
pay  on  that  higher  base  will  have  bene- 
fits that  will  be  geared  to  the  higher 
base,  so  that  they  will  have  higher  bene- 
fits than  they  would  have  if  they  were 
not  paying  at  the  higher  base. 

May  I  also  suggest  to  the  Senator  that 
when  he  says  w^e  want  to  pay  now  and 
fly  later 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There  is 
quite  a  difference.  This  is  a  fly-now-and- 
pay-laterplan. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  do  not  do 
it  that  way  at  all.  The  1968  tax  would  go 
into  effect  in  January,  and  we  have  raised 
the  wage  base  to  $8,000  beginning  In 
Januarj',  and  people  would  begin  paying 
at  the  higher  base.  So  they  would  be  pay- 
ing more  taxes  beginning  in  January,  and 
they  v.ould  not  begin  receiving  the  higher 
benefits  until  April.  That  Is  when  they 
would  get  their  first  checks. 

So  that,  on  the  contrary',  far  from  fiy- 
ing  now  and  paying  later,  we  pay  in  Jan- 
uary and  start  flying  in  April.  So  that 
we  put  the  tax  ahead  of  the  benefits.  We 
adopt  the  Williams  formula  with  a  venge- 
ance, and  we  proceed  then  to  say  that 
additional  benefits  go  into  effect  in  Jan- 
uary 1969,  when  the  tax  goes  up:  and, 
once  again,  it  is  fully  funded,  and  the 
people  start  paying  the  tax  in  January. 
In  that  instance  they  do  it  exactly  ac- 
cording to  the  Williams  formula — they 
pay  more  taxes  in  January,  and  they  re- 
ceive a  larger  check  In  April. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  One 
group,  whose  earnings  are  over  $6,600, 
starts  paying  taxes  in  January  1968  and 
pays  taxes  for  12  months;  but  beginning 
in  April  in  9  months  you  would  spend  $1.9 
billion  more  than  they  would  pay  in  the 
entire  12  months.  There  would  be  $3.5 
billion  more  paid  out  In  benefits  before 
the  election  against  extra  taxes  collected 
of  $1.6  bilUon.  That  is  based  on  the  com- 
mittee bill.  You  would  pay  out  $3.5  bil- 
lion in  9  months  under  the  committee 
bill  as  reported,  and  you  would  collect 
$1.6  billion  in  the  full  12  months'  opera- 
tion. So  that  the  benefits  paid  out  in  9 
months  under  the  committee  bill  exceed 
the  tax  collected  in  the  12  months  of 
1968  by  $1.9  billion. 

In  1969  the  additional  benefits  paid 
out  would  be  $5.8  billion,  and  the  addi- 
tional tax  collected  would  be  $2.6  billion; 


or  $3.2  billion  more  would  be  paid  out 
In  1969  than  would  be  raised  In  revenue. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  should 
like  to  complete  this  statement,  because 
I  believe  the  chairman  should  under- 
stand it. 

In  1970  $6.2  billion  would  be  paid  out, 
and  $3.1  billion  would  be  collected — an 
additional  $3.1  billion  paid  out  in  1969. 

All  together  in  the  3-year  period  there 
would  be  $8.2  billion  more  paid  out  in 
benefits  than  would  be  received  in  taxes. 
This  is  an  extra  $8  billion  being  pumped 
Into  the  economy. 

Then  It  w^ould  be  reversed  under  the 
Hartke-Long  formula.  In  1971  it  would 
be  practically  even.  There  would  be  $6.5 
billion  paid  out  and  $6.3  billion  col- 
lected. But  in  1972  you  would  pay  out  $6.4 
billion  and  you  would  collect  $8.8  billion 
in  new  taxes.  In  other  words  in  1972  you 
would  pick  up  $2.4  billion  extra,  and  that 
would  be  used  to  pay  back  the  deficiency 
that  Is  being  created  in  the  years  1968, 
1969,  and  1970.  In  the  next  5  years  under 
the  Hartke-Long  tax  plan  you  would  col- 
lect approximately  $2  billion  per  year 
over  the  amount  in  the  House  bill  and 
over  what  would  be  paid  out  in  extra 
benefits  approved  In  this  same  bill. 

I  believe  these  features  should  be 
pointed  out. 

So  far  as  the  increased  benefits  are 
concerned,  for  these  newly  taxed  $10,800 
wage  earners,  it  Is  true  that  as  the  base 
rate  Is  raised  to  $10,800  their  social  secu- 
rity benefits  would  be  computed  at  a 
higher  figure.  I  know  that  Commissioner 
Ball  had  a  table  showing  how  spectacular 
the  Increase  In  retirement  benefits  would 
be  for  the  $10,800  man  under  the  Admin- 
istration bill  as  compared  with  existing 
law. 

But  what  the  Senator  did  not  point  out 
is  that  that  increase,  which  was  empha- 
sized so  much  by  Commissioner  Ball,  an 


increase  which  is  emphasized  so  much, 
here  today  by  the  committee  report,  will 
not  become  effective  for  that  man  until 
the  year  2008.  It  will  be  40  years  from  the 
effective  date  of  the  bill  before  the  max- 
imum benefits,  as  provided  In  the  bill  can 
be  collected.  They  are  graduated  upward, 
but  the  worker  will  start  to  pay  the  max- 
imum tax  in  1972,  while  the  bill  dangles 
In  front  of  him  maximum  beneflts  that 
he  will  be  lucky  to  collect  in  the  year 
2008,  if  he  Is  then  living. 

He  pays  the  tax,  but  he  will  not  have 
his  beneflts  Increased  proportionately. 
They  will  be  Increased  somewhat,  surely; 
but  they  will  not  be  Increased  to  the  full 
extent  to  offset  his  extra  taxes  paid. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  which  was  compiled  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation. 

Washington.  November  13,  1967. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Enclosed  are  the 
two  tables  you  requested  this  morning. 

The  first  table  gives  the  actual  OASDI 
and  HI  tax  rates,  maximum  earnings  subject 
to  tax  and  tax  liability  for  1937-1967  and 
the  rates,  earnings,  and  liability  from  1968 
on  as  adopted  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. The  time  periods  have  been  grouped 
In  the  manner  requested. 

The  second  table  compares,  for  wage  or 
salarv  levels  of  $8,000,  $9,000,  $10,000.  and 
$11,000.  OASDI  and  HI  tax  liability  under 
present  law,  under  the  House  version,  and 
under  the  iHartke  Plan)  Senate  Finance 
Committee  version  of  H.R.  12080  for  each 
of  the  years  from  1968  on. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Laurence  N.  Woodwobth. 
(Enclosures.) 


OLD-AGE  SURVIVORS  AND  DISABILITY  INSURANCE  AND  BASIC  HOSPITALIINSURANCE  TAX  RATES,  BASE,  AND  LIABILITY 
APPLICABLE  TO  EMPLOYEES:  SELECTED  LEVELS  OF  WAGE  OR  SALARY  INCOME;  1937-80  AND  AFTER  ' 


Years 


Rate      Base  : 

(percent) 


Wage  or  salary  income 


S3,0O0    $4,000    JS,000    je.OOO    »8,000    $10,000  J12,000 


Roosevelt  administration:  1937  to  1945 1 

Truman  administration: 

1945  to  1949 1  ^ 

1950 1.5 

1951  to  1952 1.5 

Eisentiower  administration: 

1953- 1.5 

1954 2 

1955  to  1956 2 

1957  to  1958 2.  25 

1959 2.5 

1960 3 

Kennedy  administration: 

1962 3.125 

1%3 3.625 

Johnson  administration: 

1964-65 3  625 

1966 <-2 

1967 <•* 

Harlke-Long  tax  plan:  ,  , 

1968 *l 

1969  to  1970 *  8 

1971 5.2 

1972 - 1-2 

1973  to  1975 5.65 

1976  to  1979 5.7 

1980  and  after 5.8 


$3,000    $30.00         $30    $30.00    $30.00    $30.00      $30.00      $30.00 


3,000 
3,000 
3.600 

3.600 
3,600 
4,200 
4,200 
4,800 
4.8O0 

4.800 
4.800 
4.800 

4,800 
6.600 
6,600 

8,000 
8,800 
8,800 
10.800 
10,  hOO 
10,800 
10,  800 


30.00 
45.00 
45.00 

45.00 
60.00 
60  00 
67.50 
75.00 
90.00 

90.00 
93,75 
103.75 

108.75 
126.00 
132.00 

132.00 
144.00 
156.00 
156.00 
169.  50 
171.00 
174,00 


30 
45 
54 

54 
72 
80 
90 
100 
120 

120 
125 
145 

145 
168 
176 

176 
192 
208 
208 
226 
228 
232 


30.00 
45.00 
54.00 

54.00 
72.00 
84.00 
94.50 
120.00 
144.00 

144.00 
150.00 
174.00 

174.00 
210.00 
220  00 


30.00 
45,00 
54.00 

54.00 
72.00 
84.00 
94.50 
120  00 
144.00 

144.00 
150.00 
174.00 

174.00 
252.00 
264.00 


30  00 
45.00 
54.00 

54.00 
72,00 
84.00 
94.50 
120.00 
144.00 

144.00 
150  00 
174.00 

174.00 
277.20 

290.  40 


220.00  264,00  352.00 

240  00  288.00  384.00 

260.00  312.00  416.00 

260.00  312.00  416.00 

282.50  339.00  452.00 

285  00  342.00  456.00 

290  00  348.00  464.00 


30  00 
45.00 
54.00 

54.00 
72.00 
84.00 
94.50 
120.00 
144,00 

144.00 
150  00 
174.00 

174.00 
277.20 
290.40 

352.00 
422.  40 
457.  60 
520  00 
565.00 
570.  00 
580.00 


30.00 
45.00 
54.00 

54.00 
72.00 
84.00 
94.50 
120  00 
144.00 

144.00 
150.00 
174.00 

174.00 
277.20 
290. 40 

352.  00 
422.  40 
457, 60 
561.60 
610.20 
615.60 
626.  40 


1 1937-67.  actual;  1968  and  after,  as  adopted  by  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

'  Maximum  earnings  subject  to  ta«. 

Source:  Statistics  furnished  by  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  Nov.  13, 1967. 
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OLD-AGE,  SURVIVORS,  AND  DISABILITY  INSURANCE  AND 
BASIC 'hospital  INSURANCE  TAX  LIABILITY  OF  EM- 
PLOYEES UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  AND  UNDER  HOUSE 
version'  and  SENATE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE  VERSION 
OF  H.R.  12080,  1968-87  AND  AFTER;  SELECTED  LEVELS  OF 
WAGE  OR  SALARY  INCOME 


Wage  or 
iTary 


wage 
uTai 
income 


Year 


Present 
law 


House 
bill 


Hartke- 

Long 

tax  plan 


MOOO  .  .    1968.-- »290.4a 

1969-70 323.40 

1971          323.40 

1972:: 323.40 

1973-75 356.40 

1976-79 359.70 

1930-86      356.30 

1987  and  alter 372.90 

JS.OflO....  1968.... 290.40 

1969-70 323.40 

1971 323.40 

1972  323.40 

1973-75 -.--  356.40 

1976-79 359.70 

1980-86- 366.30 

1987  and  alter 372.90 

JIOCOO...     1968 290W 

1969-70 323.40 

1971 323.40 

1972. 323.40 

1973-75 356.40 

1976-79 359.70 

1980-86 366.30 

1987  and  after 373.90 

$11000...     1968 350.40 

1969-70 323.40 

1971     323.40 

1972.... 323.40 

1973-75....,- 356.40 

1976-79 359.70 

1980-86 386.30 

1987  and  after 372.90 


$334.40    $352.00 
364.  80      384. 00 


395.  20 
395.  20 
429.  40 
433.  20 
440.80 
448.  40 
334.  40 
364.80 
395. 20 
395.  20 
429.  40 
433.20 
440. 80 
443.40 
334. 40 
364. 80 
395. 20 
395.  20 
429.  40 
433.  20 
440.  80 
448.40 
334.  40 
364.  80 
395.  20 
395.  20 
429. 40 
433. 20 
440.80 
448.  40 


416,00 
416.00 
452. 00 
456. 00 
464.00 
464.  00 
352.  00 
42^.40 
457.60 
468.00 
508.  50 
513.00 
522.  00 
522.  CO 
352,  00 
422.  40 
457.  bO 
520.  00 
565. 00 
570.  00 
580. 00 
580.  00 
352.  00 
422. 40 
457. 60 
561.60 
610.  20 
615.60 
626.  40 
626.  40 


Soutce:  Statistics  turniitied  by  ttte  staH  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation. 

Mr.  WILLI.'^MS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  table  shows  the  back- 
ground of  taxes  paid  by  the  wage  earner 
of  S3,000.  $4,000.  $5,000.  $6,000,  S8,000. 
$10,000.  and  $12,000,  It  shows  what  he 
paid,  first,  under  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration from  1937  to  1945:  then  under 
the  Truman  administration  from  1945 
to  1952;  under  the  Ei.senhower  adminis- 
tration from  1953  to  1960,  under  the 
Kennedy  administration  from  1961  to 
1963.  and  under  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration from  1964  through  1967,  and  then 
the  tax  as  it  will  be  in  the  years  to  come 
under  the  Hartke-Long  formula. 

As  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
CtTRTis]  has  pointed  out,  the  largest  tax 
increase  is  in  the  middle-income  group: 
for  example,  the  worker  earning  $10,000, 
in  1967  will  pay  a  tax  of  $290.40.  Under 
the  Hartke-Long  formula  the  same  per- 
son would  pay  a  tax  in  1980  of  $580.  or 
a  100-percent  increase.  That  is  quite  an 
Increase  under  the  Hartke-Long  formula. 

A  wage  earner  who  is  making  S6,000 
today  is  paying  $264:  in  1980  and  there- 
after he  will  be  paying  $348. 

A  wage  earner  who  is  earning  $5,000 
and  paying  $220  today,  under  the 
Hartke-Long  formula  in  1980  will  be 
paying  $290. 

A  wage  earner  who  earns  $4,000  today 
and  is  paying  $176,  under  the  Hartke- 
Long  proposal  would  pay  $232  in  1980. 

A  $3,000  wage  earner — a  person  just 
skimming  the  poverty  level  as  defined  by 
the  administration — is  paying  $132  wage 
tax  today,  and  under  the  Hartke-Long 
formula  he  would  pay  $174  in  1980. 

The  man  with  $12,000  in  income  jumps 
from  $290.40  to  $626.40.  or  a  115-percent 
increase  under  the  Hartke-Long  formula. 

The  year  1968  happens  to  be  an  elec- 
tion year,  and  it  is  significant  that  in 


1968  there  will  be  no  tax  increase  for 
those  earnings  $6,600"  or  less  and  that 
there  is  only  a  slight  increase  for  those 
earniiig  over  $6,600  a  year. 

Two-thirds  of  the  wage  earners,  or  45 
million  to  50  million  wage  earners,  can 
be  thankful  that  under  this  bill  they  will 
have  no  increase  in  wage  taxes  during 
1968,  They  can  feel  very  comfortable  for 
all  of  1968,  or  until  after  they  have  voted, 
but  after  those  votes  are  coimted  they 
had  better  be  ready,  because  effective 
January  1,  1969,  the  Hartke-Long  tax  in- 
crease will  be  there.  Under  the  Hartke- 
Long  tax  plan  taxes  are  increased  far 
more  than  under  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  record  should  be 
clear  to  the  people  as  we  go.  The  House 
bill  does  increase  the  rate  some,  but 
nothing  compared  to  the  increases  un- 
der the  Hartke-Long  formula. 

In  the  case  of  the  man  earning  $8,000 
under  the  present  law  in  1968  he  will  pay 
S290.40.  Under  the  House  bill  in  1968,  he 
would  pay  S334.40.  Under  the  Hartke- 
Long  plan  in   1968  he  would  pay  $352. 

This  chart  shows  the  breakdown  for 
each  year  to  1980.  In  1980  this  88,000 
salary  man  would,  under  existing  law  be 
paying  $366.30;  under  the  House  bill  he 
would  pay  $440.80;  and  under  the 
Hartke-Long  tax  plan  in  1980  he  would 
pay  S464. 

The  S9,000-a-year  man  has  his  taxes 
increased  proportionately  for  1980.  Under 
the  present  law  he  would  pay  $366.30  in 
1980:  under  the  House  bill,  in  1980  he 
would  pay  $440.80.  and  imder  the  Hartke- 
Long  plan  he  would  pay  $522.  That  is  an 
increase  of  $82  over  and  above  what  he 
woLild  pay  Lmder  the  House  bill,  and  $156 
above  what  he  pays  under  the  present 
law. 

The  $10.000-a-year  man  in  1980  imder 
the  present  law  would  pay  $366.30,  com- 
pared with  payments  of  $440.80  under  the 
House  bill  and  $580  under  the  Hartke- 
Long  plan,  or  practically  double  the 
$290.40  he  is  paying  in  1967. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  well  for 
these  middle-income  groups,  and  they 
are  the  backbone  of  America,  to  know- 
that  imder  the  Hartke  plan  the  bulk  of 
the  cost  of  this  $6  billion  bill  is  being 
placed  on  them.  Those  who  are  in  the 
$6,000  to  .512,000  bracket  pay  the  most 
of  the  increased  taxes.  There  is  a  smaller 
part,  perhaps  25  to  30  percent,  being 
placed  on  the  lower  brackets,  but  in  every 
single  instance,  from  the  $3,000-a-year 
man  all  the  way  through,  as  shown  by 
these  charts  there  is  nothing  for  him  to 
look  forward  to  but  taxes  and  more  taxes 
if  this  bill  is  passed.  All  he  gets  from 
the  Johnson  administration  is  the  sym- 
pathy he  got  from  the  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  did  not  have 
the  hard  heart  to  put  this  increased  tax 
on  him  before  election  day.  However, 
after  election  day  he  gets  more  tax  in- 
crease under  this  bill  than  he  would 
under  the  House  bill. 

I  At  this  point,  Mr.  Hollincs  assumed 
the  chair. > 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  subscribe  to  the  views 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
who  said  a  short  time  ago  in  this  Cham- 
ber that  he  could  have  voted  for  the  Mills 
bin  but  could  not  vote  for  the  Long  bill. 


as  reported  by  the  committee?  Does  the 
Senator  subscribe  to  that  statement  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  that  he 
could  vote  for  the  MiUs  bill  which  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
bv  a  vote  of  414  to  3? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes;  I 
voted  for  that  12'2-percent  increase  in 
committee.  I  said  I  would  be  glad  to  vole 
for  the  House  bill  as  a  substitute.  As  the 
Senator  recalls,  the  first  rollcall  vote  we 
had  ill  the  committee  was  for  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  correct. 
My  first  motion  was  to  move  the  effective 
date  of  the  payroll  tax  in  the  House  bill 
from  January  1.  1969.  to  make  it  effec- 
tive January  1.  1968.  Tliis  would  have 
increased  the  tax  in  1963.  and  then  de- 
ferred the  next  tax  increa.se  back  a  year 
or  two  from  1971.  I  said  that  any  bill 
should  be  placed  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis.  I  would  support  now  the  proposal 
advocating  such  benefit  increases. 

I  think  there  are  some  benefit  increases 
justified  for  these  elderly  retirees  be- 
cause as  a  result  of  inflation  their  pur- 
chasing ix)wer  is  lower.  By  the  same 
token,  let  us  not  create  an  inflationary 
situation  where  we  destroy  the  increase 
we  give  them  in  this  bill  within  12 
months  after  it  is  enacted.  That  is  where 
I  am  concerned  about  pouring  $8  billion 
extra  money  into  the  economy. 

Inflation  is  a  real  threat  in  this  coun- 
try, and  it  will  not  be  checked  by  a  se- 
ries of  new  multibillion-dollar  spending 
programs. 

Look  at  interest  rates  today:  and  what 
causes  these  high  rates?  Excessive  Gov- 
ernment borrowing  to  finance  a  multibil- 
lion-dollar deficit. 

Tomorrow  I  will  mention  these  high 
interest  rates  in  a  little  more  detail. 

Inflation  is  a  real  threat  today.  This 
is  the  reason  I  have  been  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  the  position  that  the  Treasury 
Department  should  have  sent  its  tax 
bills  to  Congress  earlier — that  is,  if  the 
administration  really  wants  an  increase 
in  taxes.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
will  confirm  my  insistence  on  an  early 
decision  on  tax  policies. 

Last  January  the  President  said  he 
would  ask  for  a  6-percent  surtax,  but  in 
February  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury' 
reversed  that  position  when  he  was  testi- 
fying before  our  committee  asking  for  a 
$2  billion  tax  reduction  in  the  form  of 
the  restoration  of  7  percent  investment 
credit. 

Why  this  sudden  reversal  of  position? 
I  was  one  of  two  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  think  the  only  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  to  oppose  that  $2 
billion  tax  reduction.  I  said  then  that  it 
was  contradictory  to  the  President's  Jan- 
uary message.  I  agree  with  the  Senator: 
I  do  not  think  we  can  justify  a  $2  billion 
tax  reduction  for  one  segment  of  the 
economy  and  then  speak  against  these 
extra  benefits  under  the  pending  bill.  I 
shall  agree  completely  with  that,  but  I 
think  the  Senator  will  admit  that  I  have 
baen  consistent  on  the  point  that  we 
must  finance  the  Government.  We 
should  not.  In  my  opinion,  have  ap- 
proved that  tax  reduction ;  however,  once 
having  done  so  I  have  been  urging  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  day  after 
day— I  have  had  several  conferences  with 
Iiiin  telephone  conversations  and  cor- 
respondence—urging him  to  get  the  ad- 
Biinistrations  tax  bill  down  here  to  the 
House  If  he  cannot  get  it  introduced  in 
the  House  then  I  told  him  that  perhaps 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee would  want  that  honor,  but  if  he 
would  not  do  it  then  I  will  do  it.  I  re- 
new that  offer  today  whether  I  am  for 
or  against  the  bill;  the  question  should 
be  defiiiitely  decided  before  this  Con- 
gress adjourns.  The  President  is  entitled 
to  have  the  bill  introduced  and  at  least 
given  a  hearing. 

The  ridiculous  part  of  it  is  that  today 
we  have  a  situation  where  for  10  months 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
been  speaking  about  how  enthusiastic 
he  is  for  a  tax  increase,  but  to  my  knowl- 
edge he  has  not  sent  a  bill  to  Congress 
yet.  Constituents  of  mine  have  requested 
copies  of  the  tax  bill;  I  must  tell  them 
that  there  is  no  tax  bill,  that  the  ad- 
ministration, at  this  very  moment,  does 
not  have  a  tax  bill  and  has  not  sent  one 
down  to  be  introduced  in  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate. 

I  have  been  here  20  years,  and  I  have 
never  heard  of  a  situation  where  the 
President  of  the  United  States  cannot 
find  one  member  of  his  own  poUtical 
party,  particularly  when  he  controls 
both  House  and  Senate,  sympathetic 
enough  to  his  program  or  who  had  re- 
spect enough  for  the  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  introduce  his  recommended 
legislation,  even  upon  request. 

Time  and  again  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced when  a  Member  would  say  that 
he  may  not  support  it  but  that  the  Pres- 
ident was  entitled  to  consideration.  Bills 
are  introduced  out  of  respect  for  the 
OfiBce  of  the  President. 

I  say  again:  Let  them  send  the  bill 
down  if  they  are  really  serious  and  if 
they  really  want  a  tax  bill  considered. 
Send  it  down,  and  if  the  President's  own 
party  will  not  introduce  his  bill.  I  will 
introduce  it  this  afternoon  or  tomorrow. 
I  will  join  him  in  asking  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  to  hold  hear- 
ings in  the  Senate.  Let  us  find  out 
whether  the  administration  is  serious  or 
if  this  is  just  so  much  poUtical  propa- 
ganda. 

Let  us  vote  a  tax  bill  up  or  down  be- 
fore we  go  home  and  remove  the  cloud 
of  uncertainty  which  now  hangs  over 
the  whole  economic  structure  of  this 
country. 

Otherwise,  let  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration stand  ready  to  accept  100-per- 
cent responsibility  for  the  higher  interest 
rates  and  inflation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Etela- 
ware  does  not  mean,  does  he,  that  the 
President  is  insisting  on  the  passage  of 
a  tax  bill  which  he  will  not  submit  to 
the  Congress?  That  does  not  sound  rea- 
sonable. I  suppose  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware has  some  reason  for  making  that 
statement,  but  it  really  does  not  make 
any  sense  to  anyone  not  a  member  of 
the  committee. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  does 
not  make  sense.  I  have  had  several  re- 
quests from  my  constituents  back  home 
for  copies  of  the  administration  tax  bill. 
but  there  is  no  administration  tax  bill 
which  has  been  introduced  in  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate.  I  have  written  to 
the  Secretai-y  of  the  Treasury  about  this 
matter.  I  have  asked  him  to  send  his  bill 
to  the  Congress,  and.  whether  we  are  for 
it  or  against  it,  let  us  vote  it  up  or  down 
before  we  adjourn.  Let  us  settle  the  issue 
or  shut  up  about  it.  If  the  administration 
is  for  it,  at  least  it  should  have  a  bill. 
But  I  repeat,  there  is  no  bill.  There  is  no 
bill  before  Congress  today. 

All  we  are  hearing  from  the  adminis- 
tration is  its  criticism  of  Congress. 

I  said  in  February  that  it  Wiis  contra- 
dictory for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  come  down  to  Congress  in  Jan- 
uary and  say,  T  want  a  6-percent  sur- 
charge to  combat  inflation  and  to  help 
balance  the  budget."  and  then  a  month 
later  to  send  down  a  $2  billion  tax  reduc- 
tion proposal. 

Mr.  President,  to  be  frank.  I  sometimes 
wonder  whether  the  administration  even 
wants  a  tax  bill  now  or  whether  it  is 
more  interested  in  a  political  issue, 

Mr.  President,  never  in  my  20  years  in 
the  Senate  have  I  known  of  a  situation 
where  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  said  so  much  about  any  one  program 
and  done  so  little  about  it.  As  yet  he 
has  not  had  any  Member  of  his  owm 
party  in  either  the  House  or  the  Senate 
introduce  his  tax  bill. 

As  a  member  of  the  minority,  I  respect 
the  Office  of  the  President  enough  to 
introduce  his  bill  if  he  really  wants  a 
bill.  In  any  event  it  is  time  to  put  up 
or  shut  up  about  the  question  of  whether 
there  will  or  will  not  be  a  tax  increase 
in  1968. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prottty] 
wishes  to  make  a  statement  at  this  time, 
I  shall  conclude  my  remarks  by  point- 
ing out  that  as  we  approach  considera- 
tion of  the  pending  bill  we  cannot  sepa- 
rate from  our  minds  what  we  are  doing 
as  it  will  relate  to  the  necessity  for  a 
tax  increase  later  any  more  than  we  can 
act  on  the  bill  which  was  reported  today 
by"  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  providing  for  a  $2.6  billion  in- 
crease in  salaries  without  considering 
the  tax  that  will  be  required  to  finance 
that  measure. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  separate  these 
proposals.  I  think  that  if  we  vote  for  in- 
creased social  security  benefits  and  in- 
creased salaries,  it  is  well  for  those  sup- 
porting them,  at  the  same  time,  to  re- 
member that  the  request  for  increased 
taxes  to  finance  them  will  follow.  In  the 
long  run,  whether  the  additional  taxes 
are  increased  wage  taxes,  increases  in 
postal  rates,  or  an  increase  in  income 
taxes,  will  not  make  any  difference,  it 
will  be  increased  taxes  so  far  as  the 
American  citizen  is  concerned. 

That  is  the  reason  I  supported  in  com- 
mittee a  proposal  to  make  the  effective 
date  of  the  tax  to  pay  for  the  benefits  the 
same  day  as  the  benefits. 

An  amendment  to  carry  out  that  ob- 
jective will  be  offered  before  we  dispose 
of  the  pending  bill. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  has  convened  to  commence  con- 
sideration of  a  piece  of  legislation  which 
is  not  only  \itally  important,  but  also  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years,  of  superior 
quality.  I  speak  of  the  Social  Security 
.Ajmendments  of  1967  which  lie  before  us 
today.  The  Finance  Committee  has  care- 
fully considered  and  reported  a  multi- 
plicity of  amendments,  all  of  import.  I 
am  particularly  overjoyed,  however,  by 
the  Inclusion  in  the  bill  of  the  provision 
which  raises  all  retirement  benefits  by  15 
percent  and  the  minimum  benefits  to  a 
respectable  $70  monthly.  I  congratulate 
the  Finance  Committee  for  its  action  and 
pledge  my  wholehearted  support  to  this 
provision. 

This  is  the  12th  time  in  32  years  that 
the  Senate  has  amended  the  Social 
Security  Act,  If  the  present  amendments 
are  enacted  into  law,  they  will  constitute 
the  most  massive  adjustment  in  benefits 
to  date.  These  days  in  future  years  may 
well  be  recorded  as  a  time  of  critical  im- 
portance in  the  annals  of  social  security 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  eminent  Canadian 
statesman.  W,  L,  Mackenzie  King,  once 
said: 


The  era  of  freedom  -vWl  be  achieved  only 
as  social  security  and  human  welfare  become 
the  main  concern  of  men  and  nations. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  always 
recognized  that  social  security  and 
human  welfare  are  major  concerns.  The 
enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
over  30  years  ago,  represented  a  com- 
mitment at  the  national  level  to 
efBciently  and  effectively  provide  social 
security  and  human  welfare. 

The  Social  Security  Act.  which  has 
provided  both  social  insurance  and  social 
assistance,  has  been  a  prime  force  in  en- 
abling us  to  move  toward  elimination  of 
certain  human  suffering  and  want.  Prog- 
ress in  this  area  has  only  be-^n  limited 
by  our  national  willingness  and  ability. 
Over  the  years,  however,  I.  for  one,  have 
felt  that  all  too  often  our  national  will- 
ingness to  provide  necessary  security  and 
human  welfare  has  lagged  far  behind  our 
national  ability  to  do  so.  One  such  area 
of  umiecessary  delay  has  been  the  mini- 
mum monthly  social  security  benefit  pro- 
vided older  Americans, 

Mr.  President,  social  security  benefits 
have  been  grossly  inadequate  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  I  take  pride  in  being 
numbered  among  the  ranks  of  those  who 
realized  this  before  1967 — before  1965 — 
even  before  1961.  Others  disagreed.  Mr. 
President,  and  for  this  reason,  the  events 
of  today  are  not  without  their  touches  of 
subtle  irony.  For  example,  is  it  not  ironic, 
Mr,  President,  that  many  Senators  who 
periodically  referred  to  just  such  benefit 
increases  as  a  "shoot  the  moon"  proposal 
now  stand  before  us  asking  all  to  adopt  a 
$70  minimum?  These  same  Senators  were 
dubious  about  the  drastic  nature  of  the 
increases  proposed  by  the  administration 
as  late  as  April  of  this  year.  However, 
they  and  the  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  have  at  long  last  come  to  the 
realization  that  such  action  was  exceed- 
ingly important  for  the  well-being  of  20 
million  Americans.   We  who  have  long 
known  of  the  great  disparity  between 
need  and  benefit  amount  welcome  the 
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administration  and  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee of  the  U.S.  Senate  into  our  midst. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  particularly  for- 
tunate to  be  actuaUy  participating  in  a 
debate  today  which  vindicates  my  own 
suggestion  first  extended  in  1961— that 
we  should  enact  legislation  estabUshing 
a  $70  minimum  benefit.  The  plight  of  the 
aged  and  tlae  meagerness  of  their 
monthly  pittances  worried  me  and  other 
members  of  this  body  even  before  that 
date,  however.  In  1960. 1  noted  these  facts 
and  urged  action,  saying: 

Testimony  before  the  Senate  SubcomnUt- 
tee  on  Problems  of  the  Aged  and  Aging  has 
shown  that  as  men  and  women  grow  older 
not  onlv  do  thev  need  more  medical  atten- 
tion but  the  cost  of  that  care  Increases  at 
the  same  time  that  their  Income  decreases. 
Three-fifths  of  our  older  age  group,  or  about 
nine  million  men  and  women  in  the  United 
States,  have  incomes  of  less  than  one  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year. 

Under  our  svstem  of  a  free  society.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  responsibility 
primarily  belongs  to  the  individual  and  his 
family  However,  If  the  need  Is  shown  to  be 
extensive  among  our  population,  and  the 
consequences  of  failure  to  provide  for  this 
need  affects  society  generally,  then  it  be- 
comes a  social,  as  well  as  a  personal  problem. 

In  1961.  Mr.  President,  I  determined 
that  mere  concern  for  our  older  Ameri- 
cans was  not  sufficient.  The  conditions 
were  so  bad  that  my  heart  and  conscience 
dictated  affirmative  action.  Consequently, 
I  Joined  with  several  other  Senators,  co- 
sponsoring  in  that  year  a  bill  which 
would,  among  other  things,  have  sig- 
nificantly improved  benefits  by  mcreas- 
ing  the  minimum  benefits.  The  magical 
number  suggested  as  the  minimum  was 
$70  monthly.  ^    ., 

Mthough  this  bill  did  not  succeed.  I 
gather  that  my  efforts  were  not  entirely 
In  vain,  for  in  1962,  our  distingmshed 
minority  leader  nominated  me  to  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Problems  of  the 
Aged  and  Aging,  an  appointment  of  great 
importance  to  me. 

Testimony  continued  to  reveal  to  me 
the  diversity  of  needs  confronting  Amer- 
icans over  65.  Prior  to  1962-63— the  Sen- 
ate was  preoccupied  with  the  medical 
needs  of  the  eged.  Although  thoughts 
about  the  paucity  of  the  minimum  ben- 
efits of  social  security  continued  to 
plague  me.  I  joined  forces  with  others 
seeking  to  evolve  a  workable  medicare 
plan.  However,  my  thoughts  continued 
to  return  to  social  security  benefits.  In 
July  1962, 1  said: 

As  earnings  from  employment  go  down  or 
cease  altogether  most  persons  65  and  over 
must  get  along  on  limited  resources.  It  Is 
sad  to  note  that  a  very  high  portion  of  the 
aged  have  incomes  which  fall  far  below  the 
threshold  of  adequacy. 

,  «  •  •  • 

We  have  a  Social  Security  System  because 
there  is  a  great  need  for  It.  As  a  class  the 
aged  have  found  It  difficult  or  Impossible  to 
provide  for  their  security  In  old  age.  The 
object  of  the  Social  Security  System  Is  to 
replace  some  of  the  wages  lost  because  of  old 
age  disability,  or  death.  The  object  was  to 
provide  Income  maintenance  for  a  group 
which  otherwise  would  have  Insiifflclent  In- 
come to  Insure  a  decent  and  dignified  exist- 
ence. 

It  became  apparent  late  In  1963  that 
we  would  be  unable  to  reach  a  satis- 
factory agreement  about  a  comprehen- 


sive medicare  plan  and  make  it  opera- 
tional until  another  Congress  had  con- 
vened. The  time  seemed  right  to  forge 
ahead  in  attempting  to  secure  signifi- 
cant social  security  increases  and  a 
higher  minimum  monthly  benefit  for 
older  Americans  over  65. 

Mr.  President,  in  August  1964, 1  offered 
the  first  of  numerous  amendments  de- 
signed to  increase  the  minimum  monthly 
social  security  payment  from  $40  a  month 
to  $70  a  month.  I  felt  then — as  I  do  now — 
that  our  Nation,  with  a  gross  national 
product  in  excess  of  half  a  trillion  dollars, 
had  the  ability  to  alleviate  significant 
human  suffermg  affecting  our  older  citi- 
zens. As  our  Nation  mouthed  a  willing- 
ness to  wage  war  on  poverty,  it  seemed 
incredible  to  me  that  we  did  not  act 
immediately  to  win  a  major  battle  in  that 
war.  We  could  do  so  by  enacting  legisla- 
tion which  would  provide  5 '2  million 
older  Americans  living  in  abject  poverty, 
because  age  and  inflation  have  robbed 
them  of  economic  security,  with  a  greater 
than  subsistence  income.  I  said  in  a 
speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate: 

It  Is  time  our  government  recognized  that 
there  is  a  severe  gap  between  the  needs  of 
our  elderly  and  their  Social  Security  bene- 
fits. ...  If  we  are  willing  to  spend  a  billion 
dollars  in  a  war  on  poverty  we  must  be  willing 
to  give  $70  to  our  aged  and  Infirm. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  memorandum  containing  the  his- 
tory of  my  legislative  attempts  to  raise 
the  minimum  benefit  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.^ 

Mr.  PROUTY.  From  1964  until  the 
present  day,  Mr.  President,  I  have  intro- 
duced similar  bills  every  session  of  the 
Senate.  I  often  felt  discouraged  and  dis- 
heartened about  my  failure  to  secure 
passage  of  a  decent  minimum  benefit — a 
$70  monthly  amount.  As  letters,  facts, 
and  figures  revealing  the  plight  of  older 
Americans  continued  to  pour  in,  how- 
ever, my  resolve  toughened.  I  deter- 
mined to  stand  before  Congress  three  or 
four  times  a  year  until  recognition  of 
their  need  was  sufficient  to  secure  pas- 
sage of   constructive   legislation. 

I  often  felt  that  I  was  batting  my  head 
against  a  brick  wall.  I  felt  as  ineffective 
as  lonesco's  characters  in  "The  Chairs" 
who  babbled  incoherently  about  the 
solution  of  problems  in  the  world.  I  felt, 
Mr.  President,  like  one  famous  Ameri- 
can who  began  to  roar  with  rage  and 
frustration  after  he  saw  three  old  ladles 
foraging  in  his  garbage  can  for  food. 
Upon  being  requested  to  stop  his  flow 
of  expletive  and  rhetoric,  he  refused, 
saying: 

Im  going  to  continue  until  the  whole 
country  hears  me. 

I  was  compelled,  Mr.  President,  to 
continue  to  speak  until  opinion  was 
mobilized  toward  the  end  of  enacting 
legislation  which  would  lessen  the  plight 
of  the  retired  American.  I  vowed  "to 
return  to  the  floor  until  equity  and  jus- 
tice was  done  to  the  millions  of  older 
Americans  who  have  been  denied  social 
security."  I  was  undoubtedly  repetitive — 


and  many  Senators  undoubtedly  grew 
fatigued  with  my  words. 

Nevertheless,  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  my  words  had  some  impact  and 
swayed  some  opinions. 

In  a  speech  made  in  1966,  after  pas- 
sage of  my  blanketing-in  proposal,  i 
noted: 

It  has  been  said  that  a  Journey  of  & 
thou:-and  miles  must  begin  with  a  single 
step.  We  have  taken  that  one  step  and  we 
are  going  to  make  the  entire  Journey. 

Passage  of  the  bill  containing  the  $70 
minimum  benefit  and  the  15-percent 
across-the-board  increase  will  consti- 
tute another  important  step  in  that 
journey. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  are  about  to  take 
another  step  in  our  1,000-mile  journey, 
it  would  not  be  inappropriate  to  con- 
sider exactly  how  far  we  have  come  in 
that  journey  over  the  years  and  to  de- 
tcnnine  exactly  where  we  are  headed. 

We  will  naturally  be  presented  with 
alternative  paths,  and  only  if  our  ulti- 
mate goals  are  kept  in  sight,  will  our 
destination  be  reached.  In  other  words. 
Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  briefly  consider 
the  progress  of  and  the  problem  to  social 
security  legislation. 

Over  the  years  since  1935.  there  have 
been  several  basic  structural  changes  in 
the  original  act  which  have  served  to 
redirect  its  thrust  and  to  redefine  its 
scope  and  intent. 

The  first  pohcy  change  occurred  In 
1939,  when  Congress  shifted  the  em- 
phasis of  the  program  from  a  private 
insurance  principle  approach  whereby 
an  individual  was  given  equity,  to  a  fam- 
ily program  in  which  benefits  were  to 
be  given  to  dependents  and  survivors 
rather  than  exclusively  to  the  worker 
himself. 

The  second  change  took  place  in  1950. 
In  that  year  the  social  security  concept 
was  expanded  from  a  plan  in  which 
retired  workers  in  commerce  and  in- 
dustry were  the  prime  beneficiaries  to  a 
imiversal  plan  In  which  benefits  were 
to  be  given  to  all  individuals  and  fam- 
ilies dependent  upon  earnings  of  any 
kind. 

In  the  third  change,  which  came 
about  in  two  steps  in  1954  and  1956.  new 
programs  were  added  to  the  social  secu- 
rity program  for  the  benefit  of  the  se- 
verely disabled. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
continually  broadened  the  scope  of  social 
security  to  the  point  where  most  Amer- 
icans over  65  receive  some  benefits.  The 
scope  of  social  security  has  also  been 
broadened  to  include  disabled  workers 
and  dependents  of  deceased  workers. 
The  more  universal  a  program  we  have, 
the  better  it  will  be.  Senator  Robert  Taft 
in  1950  well  expressed  this  sentiment 
when  he  said: 

I  think  the  sooner  we  recognize  that  old- 
age  pensions  are  desired  by  the  people  on 
a  f>ay-as-you-go  basis,  on  a  universal  basis, 
the  better  o£r  we  shall  be.  I  think  social  in- 
surance Is  not,  in  fact.  Insurance.  It  Is  not 
anything  In  the  world  but  the  taxing  of  peo- 
ple to  provide  free  services  to  other  people. 

There  remain,  however,  conceptual, 
structural  and  functional  problems  with 
social  security.  For  example,  many  peo- 
ple still  insist  that  social  security  is  sim- 


ilar in  form  to  private  insurance,  which 
it  definitely  is  not.  The  program  is  de- 
cried by  many  as  not  being  as  remunera- 
Hve  as  insurance  policies  provided  by 
nrivate  industry.  The  law  is  not  struc- 
tured so  that  it  includes  all  Americans. 
The  program  is  not  in  my  opinion  utiliz- 
ing the  most  effective  means  of  financ- 
ing And,  Mr.  President,  the  law  some- 
times functions  to  the  detriment  rather 
than  to  the  benefit  of  some  groups  of 
older  Americans.  Their  problems  must  be 
ironed  out  if  we  are  to  achieve  a  more 
equitable     and     universally     appUcable 

svstem. 

Mr  President.  I  can  honestly  say  that 
the  bUl  as  reported  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  make  significant  and  long 
overdue  improvements  in  the  system. 
However,  the  bill  could  be  improved  in 
some  respects.  In  particular.  I  believe 
that  the  bill  falls  short  in  five  major 
areas. 

First.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
committee  bill  contains  an  undesirable 
provision  with  respect  to  the  income  tax 
deduction  formerly  provided  to  individ- 
uals aged  65.  As  you  know.  Mr.  President, 
from  1948  to  1966  taxpayers  65  and  over 
benefited  from  a  provision  which  allowed 
them  to  deduct  the  cost  of  medical  care 
up  to  certain  specified  maximums.  The 
medicare  bill  in  1965.  however,  provided 
for  the  elimination  of  this  special  tax 
deduction  for  calendar  year   1967. 

Mr.  President.  1967  Is  here.  Unless  we 
act  now  older  taxpayers  will  suffer  a  tax 
increase  when  they  file  their  returns  next 
spring.  Mr.  President.  I  am  certain  that 
mUlions  of  older  Americans  will  be  faced 
with  additional  hardships  in  having  to 
pay  taxes  for  items  previously  deduct- 
ible for  17  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  only  reason  the  special  tax  deduc- 
tion was  deleted  by  the  1965  medicare 
amendment  to  the  social  security  bill 
was  because  of  the  erroneous  assumption 
that  medicare  would  pay  for  100  percent 
of  the  medical  cost.  Medicare  does  not 
cover  100  percent  of  the  medical  expenses 
of  the  older  American.  In  reality,  only 
from  50  percent  to  60  percent  of  costs 
are  covered.  Let  us  consider  what  costs 
must  be  met  by  the  Individual  over  65 
himself: 

Under  hospital  medicare  insurance  the 

first  $40  must  be  paid  by  the  Individual. 

After  60  days  care,  the  Individual  must 

pay  $10  a  day  for  the  next  30  days  of 

treatment. 

Under  medical  Insurance,  the  Individ- 
ual must  pay  $3  a  day  to  receive  benefits. 
All  drug  costs  except  those  provided  in 
the  hospital  must  be  met  by  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Last  year,  Mr.  President,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  sought  to  retain  the  full 
medical  expenses  deduction  for  individ- 
uals age  65  and  over.  The  committee 
added  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  In- 
vestors Tax  Act  which  was  designed  to 
prevent  the  tax  restrictions  included  In 
the  1966  medicare  law  from  going  Into 
effect.  The  Senate  passed  the  amend- 
ment, but  unfortunately  the  House  con- 
ferees refused  to  accept  It  and  It  was 
stricken  from  the  final  bill. 

I  had  great  hopes,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Finance  Committee,  because  of  Its 
previous  concern  over  the  plight  of  the 


aged,  would  act  to  reinstate  the  medical 
expense  tax  deduction.  Indeed,  last  Fri- 
day when  the  press  release  describing  the 
committee  bill  was  released.  I  scanned 
it  eagerly,  until  I  came  to  the  section  in 
which  medical  tax  deductions  were  ex- 
plained. 

At  first  I  was  encouraged  to  read  that, 
and  I  quote: 

The  Committee  amendment  would  make 
the  medical  care  and  drug  expenses  of  a 
person  65  or  over  fully  deductible  without 
regard   to   the   3   and    1   percent   limitation. 


Then  I  was  disappointed  and  horrified 
to  learn  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  tax  benefit  would  apply.  Only  those 
people  who.  and  I  quote,  "waive  all  future 
entitlement  to  all  medicare  benefits  upon 
reaching  age  65  or  within  1  year  after 
enactment  of  the  bill,  whichever  is  later," 
would  be  eligible  for  this  tax  deduction. 
The  decision  to  select  medicare  or  a  tax 
deduction  would  be  an  Irrevocable  one. 
Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment as  reported  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee would  do  great  harm  to  millions 
of  older  Americans.  It  not  only  denies 
them  a  tax  advantage  which  has  been  en- 
joyed for  17  years,  but  It  also  presents 
them  with  an  Impossible  choice. 

Equally  Important,  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  represents  a  major  policy 
shift  with  respect  to  the  principle  of 
compulsory  insurance.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  members  of  this  body  will  care- 
fully consider  the  necessity  for  continua- 
tion of  the  special  medical  deduction 
provided  for  Individuals  aged  65  and 
over.  I  do  not  feel  that  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Finance  Committee  Is  de- 
sirable. 

Second,  Mr.  President.  I  believe  the 
committee  bill  contains  an  undesirable 
provision  with  regard  to  ellglblhty  for 
hospitalization  benefits  under  medicare. 
Beginning  January  1.  1968.  only  those 
individuals  who  are  eligible  for  social 
security  or  railroad  retirement  will  be 
able  to  obtain  hospitalization  Insurance 
under  medicare.  As  we  will  remember. 
Mr.  President,  the  1965  medicare  law 
provided  that  all  citizens  aged  65  or  over 
would  be  entitled  to  hospitalization  in- 
surance imder  medicare  regardless  of 
their  eligibility  for  social  security.  How- 
ever, the  original  provision  was  effec- 
tive only  through  December  31.  1967. 
Consequently,  many  individuals  who  be- 
come 65  on  or  after  January  1.  1968.  will 
be  ineligible  for  medicare. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
has  indicated  that  about  70.000  older 
Americans  would  be  excluded  from  medi- 
care annually  merely  because  they  lack 
the  necessary  quarters  of  coverage  imder 
social  security. 

The  present  law  requires  that  Indi- 
viduals have  six  quarters  of  coverage  In 
order  to  be  eligible  for  benefits.  The 
Finance  Committee  has  generously  re- 
duced this  to  three  quarters,  acting  on 
the  House  findings  that  the  six  quarters 
requirement  "Is  too  sharp"  an  increase. 

What  does  this  mean.  Mr.  President? 
It  means  that  simply  because  an  Individ- 
ual did  not  at  some  point  during  his  life- 
time earn  $150— $50  a  quarter— from 
which  social  security  taxes  were  deduct- 
ed, he  is  not  eUglble  for  hospitalization 
benefits  under  medicare.  The  contribu- 
tion to  the  social  security  fimd  which 


such  an  individual  and  his  employer 
would  make  at  the  present  payroll  taxa- 
tion rates,  would  amount  to  a  staggering 
total  of  $13.20.  What  we  are  saying  In 
effect  Is  that  70,000  Americans  who  are 
gainfully  employed  in  jobs  not  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  will  be  deprived 
medicare  merely  because  they  did  not 
contribute  $13.20  to  the  trust  fund. 

I  believe  that  we  must  seriously  con- 
sider whether  or  not  we  really  want  to 
exclude  70,000  Americans  from  medicare 
coverage.  We  must  consider  this.  Mr. 
President,  because  a  little  over  2  years 
ago  we  were  quite  willing  to  provide 
every  American  age  65  and  over  with 
hospitalization  insurance. 

Third.    Mr.    President,    as    I    waded 
through  the  complex  and  comprehensive 
bill  reported  by  the  Finance  Committee, 
I  searched  and  searched  for  some  provi- 
sion which  would  have  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting recipients  of  veterans'  pensions 
from  suffering  from  a  reduction  of  In- 
come because  of  the  social  security  In- 
crease, Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  does  not  contain  such  provision. 
I  am  sure  that  most  Members  in  this 
Chamber  remember  the  tragic  situation 
which  occurred  following  the  last  social 
security  increase.   Our   good   intentions 
went  awry,  Mr.  President,  because  the  7- 
percent  benefit  Increase  provided  In  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965  hurt 
rather  than  helped  over  26,000  individ- 
uals receiving   pensions  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  These  26.000  in- 
dividuals, Mr.  President,  actually  ended 
up  receiving  less  money  as  a  result  of  the 
social  security  increase.  I,  for  one.  Mr. 
President,  do  not  wish  a  repetition  of 
that  event. 

During  April  of  this  year  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment  and  Retirement 
Incomes  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  conducted  hearings  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  retirement  benefits  due  to  social 
security  Increases.  As  a  member  of  that 
committee,  Mr.  President.  I  felt  that  the 
greatest  problem  in  this  area  concerned 
the  effect  of  social  security  increases  on 
veterans'  pensions. 

EarUer  this  session  we  enacted  legis- 
lation to  provide  additional  beneflt.s  for 
individuals  receiving  veterans'  pensions. 
That  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  con- 
tained a  specific  provision  insuring  that 
these  individuals  would  not  be  penalized 
by  social  security  increases.  During  the 
conference  with  the  House  that  par- 
ticular provision  was  deleted  from  the 
bill. 

I  believe  that  it  was  correctly  deleted 
from  the  bill,  Mr.  President,  because  at 
that  time  no  one  knew  whether  or  not 
there  would  in  fact  be  a  social  sectirity 
Increase.  However.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
disappointed  that  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee did  not  see  fit  to  Incorporate  that 
provision  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  de- 
termined efforts  to  help  the  aged  and  the 
disabled  and  the  sick  down  through 
years. 

I  have  had  a  similar  interest  in  those 
matters  and  have  advocated  some  of  the 
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same  things  the  Senator  is  discussing, 
such  as  the  $70  minimum,  even  before 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  Generally  speaking.  I 
believe  we  have  pretty  much  the  same 
sentiments  in  providing  adequate  bene- 
fits and  helping  the  needy. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  appreciate  what  the 
Senator  has  said.  While  I  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  other  body.  I  was  also  very 
much  interested  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  $70  to  which  the  Senator 
refers,  as  he  knows,  will  not  buy  as  much 
as  the  $70  that  he  was  suggesting  back 
in  the  days  when  he  filrst  started  ad- 
vocating a  $70  minimum.  We  still  have 
a  way  to  go  before  we  can  provide  as 
much  as  $70  would  have  bought  then. 
But  we  are  doing  as  much  as  we  believe 
we  can  do  in  that  area. 

With  regard  to  the  veterans'  pension 
matter.  I  believe  that  I  voted  for  more 
benefits  in  the  conference  committee 
than  I  did  as  a  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

We  made  an  effort  to  try  to  persuade 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
to  agree  to  an  amendment  along  the 
lines  the  Senator  di-scussed  earlier  this 
year.  When  we  were  in  conference  with 
them,  the  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Representative  Teacue, 
of  Texas,  assured  us  that  his  committee 
would  send  us  a  bill  to  assure  that  vet- 
erans' pensions  would  not  be  reduced 
when  the  social  security  payments  were 
increased. 

It  is  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
on  the  House  side  that  has  jurisdiction 
of  this  matter,  rather  than  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  which  reported  the 
House  bill  we  are  presently  considering. 

I  share  the  desire  of  the  Senator  that 
an  adverse  result  to  veterans  will  not 
come  about,  and  I  believe  the  only  rea- 
son that  we  did  not  place  a  provision 
dealing  with  the  veterans'  pension  re- 
duction in  the  bill  was  because  we 
thought  that  if  we  did,  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  members  in  con- 
ference would  probably  bow  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  and  insist  that  we  should 
await  a  bill  from  the  House,  reported  by 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

Tiie  Senator  is  well  aware  of  the  ju- 
risdictional problems  which  exist  in  the 
House.  This  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
impediments  that  would  prevent  us  from 
doing  what  the  Senator  would  like  to 
have  us  do.  I  share  his  objective,  and  I 
agree  that  this  must  be  done  before  final 
action  is  concluded  by  Congress  on  the 
proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. It  seems  to  me.  however,  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  social  security  bill — I 
hope  in  the  reasonably  near  future — and 
we  are  approaching  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion. Again,  that  is  a  prayerful  hope. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that,  since  the 
Finance  Committee  acts  on  veterans'  af- 
fairs the  same  as  it  does  on  tax  questions, 
it  Is  a  very  logical  approach  to  take,  in 
view  of  the  circumstances.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand why  the  members  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  in  the  Hoixse 
would  object  simply  because  of  a 
jurisdictional  question. 

Mr.    LONG    of   Louisiana.    They    are 


waiting  to  see  how  much  we  increase 
the  social  security  payments.  Then  they 
would  propose  to  increase  the  amount 
that  veterans  could  receive  as  income  for 
veteran  purposes — not  only  under  social 
security,  but  under  any  other  retirement 
programs — by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
maximum  increase  in  the  social  security 
bill.  This  was  positively  agreed  to  in  con- 
ference, as  the  recent  veterans  bill  S. 
16  now  Public  Law  90-17,  such  action 
would  assure  that  veterans  would  not 
have  their  overall  income  reduced. 

If  the  Senator  would  offer  an  amend- 
ment along  that  line,  I  would  liave  no 
objection  to  it,  although  I  believe  the 
House  conferees  probably  would  insist 
that  we  wait  and  let  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  initiate  sucli  a  meas- 
ure. I  am  in  favor  of  the  result  the  Sena- 
tor wishes  to  achieve  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  appreciate  what  the 
Senator  has  said.  I  hope  he  will  be  equal- 
ly receptive  to  other  amendments  I  shall 
offer  later. 

I  am  hopeful  that  before  this  bill  is 
passed  we  can  add  an  amendment  which 
will  protect  veterans'  benefits. 

Fourth,  Mr.  President,  I  was  disap- 
pointed that  the  committee  bill  did  not 
contain  a  provision  to  extend  special 
social  security  benefits  to  individuals  who 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  have  never 
worked  at  jobs  covered  by  social  security. 

You  may  remember,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Senate  advanced  further  along 
the  path  of  universal  coverage  under 
social  security  in  March  of  1966.  At  that 
time,  the  Senate  accepted  my  amend- 
ment to  the  Tax  Adju.stment  Act  of  1966 
which  extended  a  special  benefit  to  in- 
dividuals over  age  72  who  unfortunately 
were  never  covered  by  social  security. 
The  latest  figures  I  have  from  the  Social 
Security  Administration  reveal  that  well 
over  800.000  individuals  have  benefited 
from  that  amendment. 

I  was  certainly  pleased,  Mr.  President, 
to  see  that  the  report  of  the  Finance 
Committee  proposes  increasing  the  spe- 
cial age  72  benefit  from  $35  for  an  indi- 
vidual to  $50  and  from  $50  for  a  couple  to 
S75.  While  this  is  not  an  overly  large 
amount.  I  am  sure  that  every  Member  in 
this  Chamber  has  received  letters  of 
gratitude  from  hundreds  of  older  Amer- 
icans for  whom  this  benefit  has  made  life 
a  little  easier. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  the  Prouty 
amendment  expires  on  December  31  of 
this  year.  I  wish  I  could  say  that  it  had 
taken  care  of  all  the  needy  older  Ameri- 
cans who  had  never  had  the  benefit  of 
social  security  coverage. 

I  cannot  say  that,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause nearly  a  million  older  Americans 
were  bypassed  when  Congress  decided 
who  was  to  be  covered  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  I  sincerely  hope  that  these 
forgotten  Americans  will  be  remembered 
by  this  Congress. 

Fifth,  Mr.  President,  another  part  of 
the  social  security  system  which  we 
should  seriously  attempt  to  improve  is  its 
financing  aspect.  Thirty  years  ago,  when 
the  social  security  system  was  estab- 
lished, a  small  regressive  payroll  tax  was 
shared  by  both  employees  and  employers. 
Today  that  "small"  payroll  tax  is  be- 
coming larger  and  larger.  The  result  of 
years  of  increase  is  that  more  and  more 


individuals  in  lower  income  brackets  are 
seriously  and  disadvantageously  affected 
by  the  regressive  nature  of  the  payroll 
tax. 

Over  the  years.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
continually  urged  that  general  revenue 
financing  be  used  to  make  up  any  differ- 
ence between  the  income  and  outgo  of 
the  social  security  trust  fund.  Since  I  first 
advocated  this  method  of  financing,  i 
have  watched  it  attract  additional  sup- 
port both  inside  and  outside  of  this 
Chamber. 

Did  you  realize.  Mr.  President,  that  Dr. 
Edv\-in  E.  Witte,  who  was  the  executive 
director  of  the  Committee  on  Economic 
Security,  v.'hich  drafted  the  original 
Social  Security  Act.  recognized  the  need 
for  general  revenue  financing  as  early  as 
1035?  Professor  Witte  in  his  book  De- 
velopment  of  the  Social  Security  Act" 
states: 

Any  deficit,  the  old  age  £?cur;iy  3t:iS  pro- 
posed, should  be  met  th'-ough  contributions 
from  the  United  Stales  Treasury,  although 
there  was  no  way  In  which  it  could  be  guar- 
anteed thiit  when  the  deficits  developed  con- 
tributions would  be  actually  made  from  gen- 
eral tax  revenues,  rather  than  be  met  through 
reduction  of  benefits  or  Increase  In  the  con- 
tribution rates. 

Mr.  President,  did  you  realize  that  the 
original  proposal  given  to  President 
Roosevelt  by  his  Committee  on  Economic 
Security  provided  that  general  revenues 
shotild  be  used  to  help  finance  the  social 
security  system  beginning  in  1965?  It 
has  been  suggested  by  many  historians 
that  this  provision  was  deleted  from  the 
original  act  only  for  the  reason  that  It 
made  the  social  security  system  more  ac- 
ceptable politically. 

Just  2  years  after  the  original  act 
became  law,  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Social  Security  emphasized  the  desirabil- 
ity of  Federal  financial  participation. 
During  1939  hearings  on  social  security 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
the  Coimcil  stated: 

Since  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Independent 
of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  system,  will  de- 
rive a  benefit  from  the  old-age  security  pro- 
gram, It  is  appropriate  that  there  be  Federal 
financial  participation  in  the  old-age  insur- 
ance system  by  means  of  revenues  derived 
from  sources  other  than  payroll  taxes. 

Did  you  realize,  Mr.  President,  that 
during  the  1940's  the  Social  Security  Act 
did  contain  a  provision  which  provided 
that  any  deficits  In  the  social  security 
trust  funds  should  be  paid  for  from  gen- 
eral revenue?  As  a  matter  of  fact  that 
provision  was  in  effect  until  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1950. 

I  believe  that  Congress  erroneously  re- 
moved the  provision  providing  for  Fed- 
eral financing  contributions  of  social 
security.  I  believe  this,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause the  regressive  feature  of  the  social 
security  payroll  tax  is  acting  at  cross  pur- 
poses with  our  war  on  poverty.  I  believe 
this,  Mr.  President,  because  the  designers 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  anticipated 
general  revenue  financing.  I  believe  this, 
Mr.  President,  because  the  Advisory 
Council  of  1939  and  the  Advisory  Council 
of  1947-48  recommended  the  use  of  gen- 
eral revenue  financing.  I  believe  this,  Mr. 
President,  because  a  1966  study  made  by 
the  Brookings  Institute  supports  the  use 
of  general  revenue  financing. 
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As  I  have  pointed  out,  this  is  a  com- 
nrThennve  social  security  bill  which  has 
Un  reported  by  the  Finance  Committee, 
nnwever   I  believe  that  we  cannot  and 
fhould  not  avoid  the  question  of  long- 
r^nge  financing  for  the  social  security. 
'  I  believe  that  the  proposals  I  have 
iust  discussed  and  perhaps  others,  are 
iorthy  of  serious  consideration  by  the 
Members  of  this  body  during  the  next 
!?pek  or  so  as  we  take  up  the  Social  Se- 
nirity  Amendments  of  1967.  In  addition. 
to  immediate   action   concerning  these 
nroposals,  I  believe  that  we  should  look 
ahead  down  the  road  on  which  we  are 
ioiirneying.  I  have  suggested  necessary 
short-range  steps.  But  it  is  not  too  soon 
to  map  out  long-range  progress  or  to 
consider  our  ultimate  destination. 

One  step  which  needs  to  be  taken  at 
some  time  in  the  future,  is  action  to  al- 
leviate the  distress  of  widows,  who  cur- 
rently receive  only  821/2  percent  of  their 
deceased  husband's  benefits.  We  should 
consider  whether  or  not  this  amount  Is 
equitable  or  adequate.  I  personally  do 
not  believe  that  it  Is.  How  is  a  widow, 
who  in  all  probability  has  children  to 
raise  and  educate,  to  make  do  on  only 
82 '/2  percent  of  what  her  husband  would 
have  received  when  he  retired. 

Aged  widows  are  equally  disadvan- 
taged. According  to  the  poverty  criteria 
utilized  by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, an  aged  widow,  in  March  1965, 
not  living  on  a  farm,  was  considered  poor 
if  she  had  an  annual  income  of  under 
$1,465.  The  poverty  threshold  for  aged 
couples  with  a  male  head  was  $1,850.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  President,  a  single  In- 
dividual or  widow  requires  approxi- 
mately 79  percent  of  the  Income  required 
by  an  aged  couple  for  minimum  subsist- 
ence. Unfortunately,  however,  the  social 
security  system  provides  a  widow  with 
onlv  55  percent  of  the  combined  bene- 
fits" payable  to  husband  and  wife.  At 
some  point  in  time  we  must  ask  our- 
selves whether  or  not  we  can  justify  such 
a  low  figure. 

Another  step  which  must  be  taken  Is  a 
reevaluation  of  the  requirement  or  earn- 
ings limitation.  We  should  consider 
whether  or  not  stringent  restrictions  are 
necessary  or  desirable.  As  you  know,  Mr. 
President,  the  Finance  Committee  has 
proposed  increasing  the  earnings  limita- 
tion to  $2,000.  For  a  number  of  years  I 
have  proposed  increasing  the  earnings 
limitation  to  $2,400.  At  some  point  in 
the  future,  we  must  seriously  consider 
whether  or  not  the  whole  concept  of  an 
earnings  limitation  is  outdated. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
we  must  be  flexible  enough  to  continu- 
ally revise  our  thinking  concerning  the 
adequacy  of  the  social  security  system. 
Oui-  abimdance  is  continually  increasing. 
Every  year  w^e  should  be  more  capable 
of  doing  more  for  those  Americans  who 
have  performed  well  and  worked  dili- 
gently to  make  our  country  great  in  the 
past  and  who  now  deserve  more  than 
subsistence,  worry,  and  unhappiness  dur- 
ing their  retirement  years.  To  paraphrase 
the  remarks  of  one  great  President,  we 
must  no  longer  ask  what  our  older 
Americans  can  do  for  us,  but  consider 
what  we  can  do  for  them. 


Only  in  this  way  will  we  reach  the 
point 'in  time— the  destination  of  our 
journey  envisioned  by  President  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt,  who  said: 


I  see  an  America  where  those  who  have 
reached  the  evening  of  their  life  shall  live 
out  their  years  in  peace,  In  security,  where 
pensions  and  Insurance  .  .  .  shall  be  g'^en  «« 
a  matter  of  right  to  those  who  through  a  long 
UfT  of  Tabor  have  served  their  families  and 
their  nation  so  well. 

I  see  this  America  as  well,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent Tliere  are  bridges  to  be  built  across 
chasms  and  rivers  in  order  to  arrive 
there  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  American 
know-how,  resources,  and  affluence  will 
make  continued  progress  possible. 

ExHiBrr  1 
Memorandum  Concerning  Senator  Propty's 
Contribution  to  Social  Security 
At  an  earlv  date  in  my  SeuiUe  career  I  at- 
tempted to  assess  the  needs  of  older  Ameri- 
cans I  have  tried  to  be  consistent  in  my 
analysis  of  these  needs  and  persistent  In  my 
attempts  to  remedying  their  distressing  con- 
dition through  legislative  effort.  The  foUow- 
ing  memorandum  covering  the  period  froin 
1960  to  1967  lUuBtrates  my  concern  and  my 
approaxih. 

Year  I960-  Cosponsored  the  Javlts  bill  to 
establish  a  voluntary  health  insurance  as- 
sistance plan  for  older  Americans. 

August  23.  1960,  made  major  speech  out- 
linini  problems  of  the  aged  and  supporting 
Javits  bill.  , 

Year  1961-  Cosponsored  Javlts  bUl  wmcn 
would  have  significantly  Improved  be^^efits 
bv  increasing  the  minimum  amount  of  bene- 
fits increasing  benefits  to  widows;  and  mak- 
ing more  people  not  presently  covered  by  So- 
cial Security  eligible. 

Year   1962:    Appointed  by   Dlrksen  to  re- 
place Cotton  on  Aging  Committee. 
Supported    Saltonstall    Amendment,    and 


made  major  speech  In  favor  of  that  Senator  8 
health  Insurance  plan  on  July  12.  1962. 

Year  1963;  Resolved  to  draw  up  own  pro- 
posals to  increase  Social  Security  benefits; 
set  staS  working  on  proposals  to  Increase 
minimum  benefits;  to  blanket  in  those  over 
age  70  not  covered;  and  to  increase  widow  s 
benefits.  ^         ... 

Year  1964:  Introduced  an  amendment  to 
raise  minimum  benefit  to  $70.  Increase  wid- 
ow's benefits  and  to  provide  benefits  for 
those  otherwise  not  eligible  at  age  72. 

Introduced  amendment,  adopted  by  Fi- 
nance Committee,  to  prevent  veterans  from 
having  reductions  in  pension  benefits  due  to 
increases  in  Social  Security.  The  amendment 
w.as  struck  in  conference. 

Co-^ponsored  bills  v^-lth  Scott,  Keating  and 
Randolph  which  would  increase  benefits  and 
facilitate  employment  of  older  workers. 

Prouty  Amendment  was  voted  on  Septem- 
ber 3.  1964,  and  was  defeat«d. 

Year  1965;  Introduced  several  amend- 
ments- to  liberalize  retirement  earnings  test. 
to  blanket  in  all  those  over  70  not  covered 
by  Social  Security,  to  increase  benefits  to  a 
$70  minimum. 

Year  1966:  Introduced  amendments  sim- 
ilar to  those  proposed  in  1965.  _^ 
The  Prouty  Amendment  to  "blanket-in 
individuals  over  age  70  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  In  Conference  Committee,  however, 
the  age  when  benefits  were  to  fall  due  was 
raised  to  72  and  the  benefit  to  be  received 
was  reduced  to  $35.  The  latest  figures  indi- 
cate that  over  800.000  Americans  have  bene- 
fitted from  the  Prouty  Amendment. 

Year  1967:  As  amendment  to  the  Tax  In- 
vestment Bill  introduced  proposal  with  Cot- 
ton to  extend  blanketing-in  to  those  over 
70  and  to  increase  the  amotmt  of  their  bene- 
fits. . 

Also  Introduced  were  bills  similar  to  the 
Administration  bill   to  liberalize  benefits. 

Tlie  following  bills  and  amendments  are 
illustrative  of  those  introduced  by  Senator 
Prouty  since  1964,  or  co-sponsored  with  an- 
other Senator. 


HJl    11865  (Amendment  No.  1260) 

SUikfout  the  table  appearing  on  pages  2  and  3  of  the  bill,  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 

following  table:  


(Primarv  insurance  benefit 
uiKler  1939  Act,  as  modified) 


U 

(Primary  insurance 
amount  under  1958 
Act,  as  modified) 


III 

(Average  monthly 
wage) 


If  an  individual's  primary 
insurance  benefit  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsec.  (d)) 
is— 


Or  liis  primary  insur- 
ance amouni  (as  de- 
termined under  sub- 
sec,  (c))  is— 


Or  Ills  average  montli- 
ly  wage  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsec. 

(b)>is— 


At  least— 


But  not  more 
tiian— 


$19.25 
24.  '21 
29.26 
35.01 
41.77 


$19.24 
24.20 
29.28 
35.00 
41.76 


At  least— 


$40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 

100 

no 

120 


But  not 
more 
than— 


IV 

(Primary 
insurance 
amount) 


(Maximum 

family 

benefits) 


At  least— 


$49 
59 
69 
79 


109 
119 
127 


$84 
102 
133 
179 
226 
273 
320 
366 
413 


But  not 
more 
than— 


The  amount 

referred 

to  In  the 

preceding 

paragraphs 

of  tlii"! 
sub.section 
shall  be— 


And  the 
maximum 
amount  of 
benefits  pay- 
able (as  pro- 
vided in  sec 

203(a)) 
on  the  liasis 
of  his  wages 

and  self- 
employment 
income  shall 
be— 


$83 
101 
132 
178 
225 
272 
319 
366 
412 
450 


«70.00 
77.00 
84.00 
91.00 
98.00 
106.00 
116.00 
126.00 
134.00 
144.00 


$105.00 
115.50 
1-26.00 
142.40 
18a  00 
217.60 
254  00 
266  00 
284.80 
300.00" 


-SEC.  2.  Add  ^^^^^^^^^^Tr^e^^^^e  .01-     ate'.  -der^oU^r  P-^J-,,^^^^-,^^: 
^°Te1. -"lTad°dltion  to  amounts  appropri-     Trust  Fund,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
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be  appropriated  to  such  fund,  from  time  to 
time,  such  amouxita  as  may  be  necessary  to 
equal,  with  re«p>ect  to  each  Individual  who 
becomes  entitled  to  a  benefit  under  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  by  reason  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act,  payments  to 
such  Individuals  to  the  extent  that  they 
exceed  additional  contributions  to  such  trust 
fund  provided  for  by  this  Act. 

"Sec.  — .  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Act  no  Increase  In  any  social 
security  benefit  provided  for  by  this  Act  shall 
be  counted  In  determining  the  annual  In- 
come of  an  Individual  receiving  benefits 
under  chapter  15  of  the  Veterans  Pension 
Act  of  1959  or  under  the  first  sentence  of 
section  9(b)   of  such  Veterans  Act." 


H_R.  6675  (Amdt.  No.  314) 
Amendments  Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr. 
Prouty  to  H.R.  6675,  an  Act  to  provide  a 
hospital  Insurance  program  for  the  aged 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  with  a  sup- 
plementary health  benefits  program  and 
an  e.xpanded  program  of  medical  Eisslst- 
ance,  to  Increase  benefits  under  the  Old- 
Age.  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance 
System,  to  improve  the  Federal-State  pub- 
lic assistance  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Strike  out  the  table  appearing  on  pages 
205  and  206  of  the  bill,  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following  table : 


1 

"I                           11 

(Primary  insurance  benefit       (Primary  insurance 
under  1939  Act,  as  modified)         amount   under   1968 

Act.  as  modified) 

UI 

(Average  monthly 
wage) 

IV 

(Primary 
Insurance 
amount) 

V 

(Maximum 

family 

benefits) 

If  an   individual's   primary 

Or  his  primary  insur- 
ance amount  (as  de- 
termined under  sub- 
see.  (O)  IS — 

Or  his  average  month- 
ly  wage    (as   deter- 
mined under  subsee. 
(b))  is— 

The  amount 

referred 

to  in  the 

preceding 

paragraphs 

of  this 
subsection 
shaUbe- 

And  the 

insurance  benefit  (as  deter- 
mine<l    under    subsee.    (d)) 

amount  of 
benefits  pay- 
able (as  pro- 
vided in  sec. 

203(11)) 
on  the  basis 
of  his  wAges 

and  ;ielf- 

employnient 

Income  shall 

be- 

At  least— 

But  rot  more 
than— 

At  least- 

But  not 
more 
than— 

At  least— 

But  not 
more 
than— 

$49 
59 
69 
79 
89 
99 
109 
119 
127 

$83 
101 
132 
178 
225 
272 
319 
365 
412 
450 
496 
560 

$70.00 

77.00 

84.00 

91.00 

98.00 

106.00 

116.70 

127.40 

138.00 

146.00 

156.00 

168.00 

$105.00 

'"  $19.2S 

34.21 
•29.26 
35.01 
41.77 

24.20 
29.25 
35.00 
41.76 

50 
60 
70 
80 
90 
100 

no 

120 

$84 

102 
133 
17fl 
226 
273 
320 
366 
413 
451 
497 

115.00 
126.00 
142.40 
180.00 
217.60 

292.00 
312.80 
328.00 
346.40 
368.00". 

Sec.  2.  Add  at  the  end  of  the  bill  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections: 

"Sec.  .  In  addition  to  amounts  appropri- 
ated under  other  provisions  of  law  to  the 
Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  such  fund,  from  time 
to  time,  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  equal,  with  respect  to  each  individual  who 
becomes  entitled  to  a  benefit  under  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  by  reason  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act,  payments 
to  such  Individuals  to  the  extent  that  they 
exceed  additional  contributions  to  such  trust 
fund  provided  for  by  this  Act. 

"Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Act  no  increase  in  any  social 
security  benefit  provided  for  by  this  Act  shall 
be  counted  In  determining  the  annual  Income 
of  an  Individual  receiving  benefits  under 
chapter  15  of  the  Veterans  Pension  Act  of 
1959  or  under  the  first  sentence  of  section 
9(b)   of  such  Veterans  Act." 

S.  3902 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
related  provisions  of  law  to  extend  hospital 
Insurance  benefits  to  persons  presently  not 
Instired  therefor,  to  Increase  old-age.  sur- 
vivors,   and   disability   Insurance   benefits 
payable  under  title  n  of  such  Act,  to  pro- 
vide minimum  benefits  to  persons  who.  at 
age  65,  are  not  insvired  for  benefits  under 
such  title,  to  Increase  the  amount  of  in- 
come Individuals  may  earn  without  suffer- 
ing deductions  from  benefits  payable  un- 
der such  title,  and  otherwise  to  Improve 
the  social  security  program 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1966". 


COVEBAGK    rOR    HOSPrTAL    mStTRANCK    BENETTrS 
FOR     PERSONS    NOT    INSURrD   THEREXOR 

Sec.  2,  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 103  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of   1965  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Anyone  who — 

"(1)   has  attained  the  age  of  65, 

•'(2)  Is  not.  and  upon  filing  application 
for  monthly  Insurance  benefits  under  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Social  Security  Act  would  not 
be.  entitled  to  hcjspltal  Insurance  benefits 
under  section  226  of  such  Act.  and  Is  not 
certifiable  as  a  qualified  railroad  retirement 
beneficiary  under  section  21  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937, 


"(3)  is  a  resident  of  the  United  States  (as 
defined  in  section  210(1)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act),  and  Is  (A)  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  (B)  an  alien  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence  who  has  re- 
sided in  the  United  Sliates  (as  bo  defined) 
continuously  during  the  5  years  Immedlatelv 
preceding  the  month  in  which  he  files  appu'. 
cation  under  this  section,  and 

"(4)  has  filed  an  application  under  this 
section  In  such  manner  and  In  accordance 
with  such  other  requirements  as  may  be 
prescribed  in  regulations  of  the  Secretary, 
shall  (subject  to  the  limitations  in  this 
section)  be  deemed,  solely  for  purposes  of 
section  226  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  to  be 
entitled  to  monthly  Insurance  benefits  un- 
der such  section  202  for  each  month,  begin- 
ning with  the  first  month  In  which  he  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection  and  end- 
ing with  the  month  In  which  he  becames  (or 
upon  filing  application  for  monthly  insur- 
ance benefits  under  such  section  202  of  such 
Act  would  become)  entitled  to  hospital  in- 
surance benefits  under  such  section  228  or 
becomes  certifiable  as  a  qualified  railroad 
retirement  beneficiary.  An  Individual  who 
would  have  met  the  preceding  requirements 
of  this  subsection  In  any  month  had  he  filed 
application  under  paragraph  (4)  hereof  be- 
fore the  end  of  such  month  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  met  such  requirements  In  such 
month  If  he  files  such  application  before 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  month  following  such 
month.  No  application  under  this  section 
which  Is  filed  by  an  Individual  more  than  3 
months  before  the  first  month  In  which  be 
meets  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  di, 
(2).  and  (3)  shall  be  accepted  as  an  applica- 
tion for  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  Individual  who— 

"  ( 1 )  is,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  month 
In  which  he  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a),  a  member  of  any  organization 
referred  to  In  section  210(a)  (17)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  or 

"(2)  has.  prior  to  the  beginning  of  such 
month,  been  convicted  of  any  offense  listed 
in  section  202 (u)  of  the  Social  Security  Act." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shaU  be  effective  on  and  after  the  first 
day  of  the  month  after  the  month  In  which 
this  Act  Is  enacted. 

INCREASE  IN  OLD-AGE,  SITRVIVORS,  AND  DISABHrrf 
INSTTRANCE    BENEFITS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  215(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
table  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 
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"I 

II 

III 

rv 

V 

(Primarv  insurance  benefit 

(Primary  insurance 

(Average  monthly 

(Primary 

(Muximum 

under  1939  Act,  as  modified) 

amount  under   1958 

wage) 

insurance 

family 

Act,  as  modified) 

amount) 

benefits) 

If  an   individual's   primary 

Or  his  primary  insur- 

Or his  average  month- 

And the 

insurance  benefit  (as  deter- 

ance amount  (as  de- 

ly  wage    (as   deter- 

maximum 

mined    under   subsee.    (d)) 

termined  under  sub- 

mined  under  subsee. 

The  amount 

aniouril  of 

IS— 

sec,  (c))  is- 

(b))  is- 

referred 
to  in  the 
preceding 

benefits  pay- 
able ()'s  pro- 

1 

vided  in  sec. 

paragraphs 

203(a)) 

of  this 

on  the  basis 

But  not  more 

But  not 

But  not 

subsection 

of  liis  wages 

At  least— 

than— 

At  least— 

more 
than— 

At  least— 

more 
than— 

sliall  be— 

and  self- 

employtnent 

income  shall 

be- 

$19. 24 
24.20 

$40 
SO 

$49 
69 

$83 

101 

$70.00 
77.00 

$105.  (j<) 

$19.  25 

$84 

115.  6fl 

24.21 

29.26 

60 

69 

102 

132 

84.00 

126.  OO 

29.26 

35.00 

70 

79 

133 

178 

91.00 

142.  40 

35.01 

41.76 

80 

89 

179 

226 

98.00 

180  00 

41.77 

90 
100 

99 
109 

226 
273 

272 
319 

106.  UO 

116.70 

217.60 

254.  on 

110 

119 

320 

365 

127.40 

292.00 

120 

127 

366 

412 

138.00 

312.80 

413 

460 

WJ.W 

328.00 

461 

496 

156.00 

34fi.  40 

497                  650 

168.00 

368.00" 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  under  title  n  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  months  after  the  month  following 
the  month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

INCREASE  IN  AMOUNT  OF  WIDOWS  BENETTrS 

SEC  4.  (a)  Section  202(e)  (1)  and  (2)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "821/2  per  centum"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears therein  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"100  per  centum". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  under  section  202  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  for  months  after  the  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  In  which  this  Act  Is  en- 
acted. 

ELECTIVE  EXEMPTION  FROM  FXJTUBE  COVERAGE  BT 
CERTAIN  INBIVIDUALS  WHO  ABE  ALREADY  FULLY 
INSURED 

SEC  5.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  211 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as  amended  by 
section  8(a)  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  Act)  Is 
further  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  thereof,  (2)  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5)  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  of 
such  period  a  semicolon  followed  by  the 
word  "or",  and  (3)  by  adding  after  para- 
graph (5)  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"(6)  The  performance  of  service  by  an  in- 
dividual during  the  period  for  which  there  Is 
In  effect  a  certificate  fUed  by  such  Individual 
under  section  1402(h)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954." 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  1402  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  amended 
by  section  8(b)  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  Act)  Is 
further  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  thereof,  (2)  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5)  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  of 
such  period  a  semicolon  followed  by  the 
word  "or",  and  (3)  by  adding  after  para- 
graph (5)  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(6)  the  performance  of  service  by  an  in- 
dividual during  the  period  for  which  there 
Is  m  effect  a  certificate  filed  by  such  indi- 
vidual under  subsection  (h) ." 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  210  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  (1)  by  strik- 
ing out  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (18) 
thereof.  (2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (19)  thereof  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  of  such  period  a  semicolon  followed 
by  the  word  "or",  and  (3)  by  adding  after 
paragraph  (19)  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph  : 

"(20)  Service  performed  by  an  individual 
during  the  period  for  which  there  Is  in  effect 
a  certificate  filed  by  such  individual  under 
section  1402(h)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954." 

(d)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3121  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (18)  thereof,  (2)  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (191  thereof 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  of  such  period  a  semi- 
colon followed  by  the  word  "or",  and  (3)  by 
adding  after  paragraph  (19)  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(20)  service  performed  by  an  individual 
during  the  period  for  which  there  Is  in  effect 
a  certificate  filed  by  such  individual  under 
section  1402(h)." 

(e)  Section  1402  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  iNDivmuALs  Who  Have  Attained  Age 
65  AND  Are  Ftjlly  Insured  Under  Title  II  of 

THE  SOCML  SECURrTT  ACT. — 

"(1)  Exemption  certificate. — Any  individ- 
ual who  has  attained  age  65  and  la  a  fully 
insured  Individual  (as  defined  In  section 
214(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  may  at 
any  time  file  a  certificate  (In  such  form  and 


manner,  and  vrith  such  official,  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  regulations  made  under  this 
chapter)  certifying  that  he  elects  to  have 
exempted  from  coverage  by  the  Insurance 
system  established  by  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  any  employment  performed  by 
him.  or  any  self-employment  engaged  in  by 
him. 

'■(2)      EfFEClTVE    PERIOD    OF     CERTIFICATE. A 

certificate  filed  by  an  individual  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  effective,  in  the  case 
of  employment  (as  defined  In  section  3121(b) 
and  section  210(a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act ) ,  performed  by  him  on  and  after  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  which 
begins  more  than  30  days  after  the  date  such 
certificate  is  filed,  and,  in  the  case  of  self- 
employinent  in  a  trade  or  business  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (c)  and  section  211(c)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act) ,  engaged  in  by  him 
for  the  taxable  year  In  which  the  certificate 
is  filed  and  all  succeeding  taxable  years." 

INCREASE  IN  AMOUNTS  INDIVIDUALS  MAY  EARN 
WITHOUT  SUFFERING  DEDUCTIONS  IN  THEIR 
BENEFITS 

Sec  6.  (a)  Paragraphs  (1),  (3).  and  (4) 
(B)  of  subsection  (f)  of  section  203  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  ■$125"  wherever  it  appears  there- 
in and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$200". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
such  subsecUon  (f)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "year,  except  of  the  first  $1,200  of  such 
excess  ( or  all  of  such  excess  If  it  is  less  than 
$1,200) ,  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  thereof 
shall  not  be  Included"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "year". 

(c)  Paragraph  (1)(A)  of  subsection  (h)  of 
section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  '$125"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■•$200". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  the  preced- 
ing subsections  of  this  section  shall  apply 
only  with  respect  to  taxable  years  ending 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

REDUCTION  FROM  7  2  TO  70  THE  AGE  AFTER  WTIICH 
DEDUCTIONS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  EARNINGS  ARE 
NO  LONGER  IMPOSED 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Subsections  (c)(1).  (d)(1), 
(f)  (1),  and  (])  of  section  203  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "seventy-two"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "seventy". 

(b)  Subsection  (h)(1)(A)  of  such  section 
203  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  age  of 
72"  and  "age  72"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of in  each  instance  "age  70". 

(C)  The  heading  of  subsection  (J)  of  such 
section  203  is  amended  by  striking  out 
••Seventy-two"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
■Seventy". 

Id)  The  amendments  made  by  the  preced- 
ing subsections  of  this  section  shaU  apply 
only  with  respect  to  monthly  insurance  bene- 
fits under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  months  in  taxable  years  (Of  the  Individ- 
ual whose  earnings  are  involved)  ending 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

BENEFTTS  AT  AGE  65  FOR  UNINSURED  INDIVIOUALS 

Sec.  8.  (a)(1)  The  heading  to  section  228 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Benefits  at  Age  65  for  Certain  Uninsured 
Individuals" 

(2)  Section  228  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  228.  (a)  Every  individual  who — 

"(1)  has  attained  age  65. 

"(2)  (A)  Is  not  and  would  not,  upon  fiUng 
application  therefor,  be  entitled  to  monthly 
benefits  under  section  202  or  223,  or  (B)  Is 
entitled,  or  would  upon  filing  application 
therefor,  be  entitled  to  monthly  benefits 
under  such  section  202  or  223  which  Is 
smaller  than  the  amount  shown  by  the  first 
figure  In  coltimn  TV  of  the  table  In  section 
215(a), 

"(3)  is  a  resident  of  the  United  States  (as 


defined  In  section  210  (1)).  and  (A)  Is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  or  (B)  an  alien 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
who  has  resided  in  the  United  States  (as  so 
defined)  continuously  during  the  5  years 
immediately  preceding  the  month  in  which 
he  files  application  under  this  section. 

•■(41     has    filed    application    for    benefits 
under  this  section. 

shaU  (subject  to  the  llmltaUons  In  this  sec- 
tion) be  entitled  to  a  benefit  under  this 
section  for  each  month  beginning  with  the 
first  month  after  December  1966  In  which 
he  becomes  so  entitled  to  such  benefits  and 
ending  with  the  month  preceding  the 
month  in  which  he  dies.  No  application 
under  this  secUon  which  is  filed  by  an  in- 
dividual more  than  3  months  before  the  first 
month  in  which  he  meets  the  requirements 
of  paragraphs  (li.  (2).  and  (3)  shall  be 
accepted  as  an  application  for  purposes  of 

this  section. 

"Benefit  amount 

••(b)    The    benefit   amount   to   which    an 
individual  Is  entitled  under  this  section  for 
anv   month   shall   be   an    amount   equal   to 
whichever  Is  the  larger:  (1)  zero,  or  (2)  the 
amount  determined  by  subtracUng  from  the 
amount  shown  by  the  first  figure  In  column 
IV  of  the  table  in  section  215  (a)  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  monthly  benefit 
to  which  such  individual  is  enUtled  under 
section  202  or  223.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
preceding     sentence,     the    amount     of     the 
monthly  benefit  to  which  an  inaividual   is 
entitled  under  section  202  means  the  amount 
to  which  he  is  entitled  after  any  /eduction 
in  such  amount  made  by  reason  of  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection   (q)   of  such  section. 
■■Reduction  in  benefit  amounts 
■■(C)  (1)  The  benefit  amount  to  which  any 
individual  is  entitled  under  this  section  shall 
be  reduced  in  accordance  uith  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  In  accordance 
with  paxagraph  (2). 

■•(2)  Regulations  promulgated  by  tne 
Secretary  under  this  subsection  shall  be  de- 
signed to  assure  that  Individuals  receiving 
benefits  under  this  section  shall  be  in  need 
thereof,  taking  into  consideration  all  Income 
of  such  individuals.  Such  regulations  shall 
not  provide  for  reduction  of  such  benefitB  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  need  therefor  If-- 

"(A)  m  the  case  of  any  Indivlaual  who  is 
unmarried,  such  indirtdual's  annual  Income 
Is  less  than  $1,000;  and 

••(B)  m  the  case  of  any  Individual  \^ho 
is  married  and  is  living  with  or  providing 
more  than  one-half  of  the  support  of  his 
spouse,  such  indlndual's  income  is  less  than 
$2,000. 

If  anv  individual  entitled  to  benefits  under 
this  section  is  the  parent  of  any  child  under 
18  vears  of  age.  or  the  parent  of  any  child 
over    17  veirs   of   age   who   is   physically   or 
mentally'disabled.  and  such  child  lives  with 
or  receives   more   than   half   of  his  support 
from  such  individual,  then,  for  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  figures  referred 
to  in  clause  (A)   or  iB)  thereof  (as  the  case 
may  be )  shall  be  deemed  to  be  Increased  by 
$500  for  each  such  child. 
'■Suspension    when    individual    is    residing 
outside  United  States 
••(d)   The  benefit  to  which  any  individual 
Is  entitled  under  this  section  for  any  month 
ShaU   not   be   paid   if.   during   such   month, 
such    individual   is    not   a   resident    of   the 
United  States  (as  defined  in  section  210(1) ). 
"Treatment   as   monthly   insurance    benefits 
"(e)  For  purposes  of  subsections  (t)   and 
(u)    of  section  202,   and  of  section   1840,  a 
monthly  benefit  under  this  section  shaU  be 
treated  as  a  monthly  insurance  benefit  pay- 
able under  section  202  " 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  sec- 
tion 228  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as  In 
effect  prior  to  the  amendment  of  the  Serial 
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Security  Amendments  of  1966,  shall  remain 
In  force  with  respect  to  any  individual  for 
any  month  If  such  individual — 

(1)  would  have  been  entitled  to  a  benefit 
under  such  section,  as  In  effect  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  such  Amendments,  but  would 
not  be  entitled,  for  such  month,  to  a  benefit 
imder  such  section,  as  In  eEfect  after  enact- 
ment of  such  Amendments,  or 

(2)  If  the  amount  of  such  Individual's 
benefit  under  such  section,  as  in  effect  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  such  Amendments, 
would  (after  all  reductions  provided  in  such 
section)  be  larger  than  the  amount  of  the 
benefit  to  which  he  Is  entitled  under  such 
section,  as  In  effect  after  enactment  of  such 
Amendments. 

APPROPRWnON    AtJTHORIZAnON' 

Sec.  9.  In  addition  to  all  other  sums  au- 
thorized under  any  other  provisions  of  law 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Federal  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and 
the  Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust 
Fund,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  each  of 
the  aforementioned  Funds,  for  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1966  are  enacted,  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  place  each  of  such  Funds  In  the  same 
financial  position  as  that  which  it  would 
have  been  In  if  such  Amendments  had  not 
been  enacted. 

S.  350 
A  bill  to  Improve  the  old-age.  survivors,  and 

disability  insurance  program  by  providing 

minimum  benefits  for  certain  individuals 

who  have  attained  age  seventy 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Social  Security 
Ajnendments  of  1965". 

.MINIMUM     BENEFITS    FOR    CERTAIN    INDrVIDUALS 
WHO  HAVE  ATTAINED  ACE  SEVENTY 

Entitlement 
Sec  2.    ia)(l)    Section   202  of  the   Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof   the  following  new  subsection: 

"Benefit  Payments  to  Persons  Not  Otherwise 
Ent'itled  Under  This  Section 

"(V)  (1)  Every  individual  who — 

"(A)  has  attained  age  seventy, 

"(B)  is  not  and  would  not,  upon  filing 
application  therefor,  be  entitled  to  any 
monthly  benefits  under  any  other  subsection 
of  this  section  for  the  month  in  which  he 
attains  such  age  or.  if  later,  the  month  in 
which  he  files  application  under  this  sub- 
section, 

"(C)    Is   a  resident   of   the  United  States, 

"(D)  (i)  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  has  resided  in  the  United  States  con- 
tinuously for  not  less  than  eighteen  months 
before  the  month  in  which  he  files  applica- 
tion for  benefits  under  this  subsection,  or 
(11)  has  resided  in  the  United  States  con- 
tinuously for  the  ten-year  period  preceding 
the  month  in  which  he  files  application  for 
benefits   under  this  subsection,   and 

"(E)  has  filed  application  for  benefits  un- 
subsectlon, 

shall  be  entitled  to  a  benefit  under  this  sub- 
section for  each  month,  beginning  with  the 
first  month  in  which  he  becomes  so  entitled 
to  such  benefits  and  ending  with  the  month 
preceding  the  month  in  which  he  dies.  Such 
Individual's  benefit  for  each  month  shall 
be  equal  to  the  first  figure  In  colunan  IV  of 
the  table  In  section  215(a) . 

•■(2)  (A)  If— 

"(11  any  individual  Is  entifled  to  a  benefit 
for  any  month  under  this  subsection,  and 

"(ill  it  Is  determined  that  a  periodic  bene- 
fit or  benefits  are  payable  for  such  month  to 
such  individual  under  a  pension  or  retire- 


ment system  estabUshed  by  any  agency  of 
the  United  States  or.  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  (or  any  instrumentality 
of  the  United  States  or  a  State  or  a  political 
subdivision  or  subdivisions  thereof  which  is 
wholly  owned  thereby) , 

then  the  benefit  referred  to  in  clause  (1) 
shall  be  reduced  (but  not  below  zero)  by  an 
amount  equal  to  such  periodic  benefit  or 
benefits  for  such  month. 

"(B)  If  any  periodic  benefit  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A)(ii)  is  determined  to  be 
payable  on  other  than  a  monthly  basis  (ex- 
cluding a  benefit  payable  in  a  lump  sum 
unless  it  is  a  commutation  of,  or  a  substitute 
for,  periodic  payments),  the  reduction  of 
such  individual's  benefit  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  made  at  such  time  or  times 
and  in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  finds 
approximates,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  the 
reduction  prescribed  In  subparagraph  (A). 

"(C)  In  order  to  assure  that  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection  will  be  carried  out,  the 
Secretary  may.  as  a  condition  to  certification 
for  payment  of  any  monthly  benefit  to  an  in- 
dividual under  this  subsection  (If  It  appears 
to  the  Secretary  that  such  Individual  may 
be  eligible  for  a  periodic  benefit  which  would 
give  rise  to  a  reduction  under  this  para- 
graph ) ,  require  adequate  assurance  of  reim- 
bursement of  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance  Trust  Fund  in  case  pe- 
riodic benefits,  with  respect  to  which  such  a 
reduction  should  be  made,  become  payable 
to  such  individual  and  such  reduction  Is 
not  made. 

"(Di  Any  agency  of  the  United  States 
which  is  authorized  by  any  law  of  the  United 
States  to  pay  periodic  benefits,  or  has  a 
system  of  periodic  benefits,  shall  (at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary)  certify  to  him  with 
respect  to  any  individual  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  paragraph.  For 
ptirposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
•agency  of  the  United  States'  Includes  any 
instrumentelity  of  the  United  States  which 
is  wholly  owned  by  the  United  States. 

"(3)  Benefits  shall  not  be  paid  under  this 
subsection — 

"(A)  to  an  alien  for  any  month  during  any 
part  of  which  he  was  outside  the  United 
States; 

"(B)  to  any  Individual  for  any  month  diir- 
Ing  all  of  which  he  was  an  Inmate  of  a  public 
institution;  or 

"(C)  to  any  Individual  who  is  a  member 
or  employee  of  an  organization  required  to 
register  under  an  order  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  as  a  Communist- 
action  organization,  a  Communist-front  or- 
ganization, or  a  Communist-infiltrated  or- 
ganization under  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended." 

(2)  The  following  provisions  of  section  202 
of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  (h)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(h). 
or  (V)": 

(A)  subsection  (d)(6)(A), 

(B)  subsection  (e)(4)(A), 

(C)  subsection  (f)(4)(A), 

(D)  subsection  (g)  (4)  (A) ,  and 

( E )  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  ( J )  (1 ) . 

(3)  Section  202(h)(4)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (g)"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "(g),  or  (v)". 

(4)  Section  202(k)(2)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "preceding". 

Reimbursement  of  Trust  Fund 
(b)(1)  With  respect  to  every  Individual 
who  becomes  entitled  to  a  benefit  under  title 
n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  by  reason  of  the 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  transfer  to 
the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury,  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 
(A)  The  total  amount  of  employee  and 
employer  taxes  that  would  have  been  paid 
under  the  provisions  of  sections  3101   and 


3111  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(or  the  corresponding  provisions  of  prior 
law)  If  such  individual  had  been  paid  wages 
(as  defined  In  section  209  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act)  equal  to  the  first  figure  in  column 
III  of  the  table  in  section  215(a)  in  each 
month  of  the  period  beginning  with  Jan. 
uary  1951  (or  January  of  the  year  after  the 
year  In  which  he  attained  age  31,  If  that  's 
later )  and  ending  with  December  of  the  year 
m  which  he  attained  age  69  (or,  If  later, 
December  1962) ;  and 

(B)  Interest,  compK>unded  at  3  percent 
per  annum,  on  the  total  amount  determined 
under  subparagraph  (A),  for  each  year  In 
the  period  referred  to  in  such  subparagraph, 

(2)  The  transfer  of  funds  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Federal  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Furd  with 
respect  to  any  individual  pursuant  to  para- 
graph ( 1 »  shall  be  made  not  later  than  the 
end  of  the  calendar  qu^u-ter  following  the 
calendar  quarter  in  which  such  individual 
becomes  entitled  to  benefits  under  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  by  reason  of  the 
amendments  made  by  subsection   (a). 

Effective  Date 
(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  In  the  case  of  monthly 
benefits  under  title  11  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  months  beginning  on  or  after  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  based  on  applications  filed  on  or 
after  March  1965. 

S.  787 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
related  provisions  of  law  to  extend  hos- 
pital Insurance  benefits  to  persons  pres- 
ently not  Insured  therefor,  to  Increase  old- 
age,    survivors,    and    disability    Insurance 
benefits  payable  under  title  II  of  such  Act. 
to  provide  minimum  benefits  to  persons 
who.  at  age  65,  are  not  Insured  for  benefits 
under  such  title,  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  income  individuals  may  earn  without 
suffering   deductions    from    benefits    pay- 
able under  such  title,  and  otherwise  to  Im- 
prove the  social  security  program 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled,   That  this 
Act  may  be  cited   as   the  "Social   Security 
Amendments   of   1967". 

COVERAGE     FOR     HOSPrTAL     INSURANCE    BENEFrTS 
FOR    PERSONS    NOT    INSURED    THEREFOR 

Sec.  2.  la)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 103  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1965  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Anyone  who — 

"( 1 )  has  attained  the  age  of  65, 

"(2)  is  not.  and  upon  filing  application  for 
monthly  Insurance  benefits  under  section  202 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  would  not  be,  en- 
titled to  hospital  Insvirance  benefits  under 
section  226  of  such  Act.  and  is  not  certifiable 
as  a  qualified  railroad  retirement  beneficiary 
under  section  21  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937, 

"(3)  Is  a  resident  of  the  United  States  (as 
defined  In  section  210(1)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act) ,  and  Is  (A)  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  (B)  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence  who  has  resided  In  the 
United  States  (as  so  defined)  continuously 
during  the  5  years  Immediately  preceding 
the  month  in  which  he  files  application  under 
this  section,  and 

"(4)  hos  filed  an  application  under  this 
section  in  such  manner  and  in  accordance 
with  such  other  requirements  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed in  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  shall 
(subject  to  the  llmltaUons  In  this  section) 
be  deemed,  solely  for  puri>06es  of  section  226 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  to  be  entitled  to 
monthly  insurance  benefits  under  such  sec- 
tion 202  for  each  month,  beginning  with  the 
first  month  In  which  he  meets  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  and  ending  with 
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the  month  in  which  he  becomes  (or  upon 
fi'lne  application  for  monthly  Insurance 
benefit*  under  such  section  202  of  such  Act 
would  become)  entitled  to  hospital  Insur- 
ance benefits  tmder  such  section  226  or  be- 
comes certifiable  as  a  qualified  railroad  re- 
tirement tveneficiary.  An  individual  who 
would  have  met  the  preceding  requirements 
of  this  subsection  in  any  month  had  he  filed 
aopllcation  under  paragraph  (4)  hereof  be- 
fore the  end  of  such  month  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  met  such  requirements  in  such 
month  if  he  files  such  application  before  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  month  following  such 
month.  No  application  under  this  section 
which  is  filed  by  an  individual  more  than  3 
months  before  the  first  month  in  which  he 
meets  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (1), 
(2).  and  (3)  shall  be  accepted  as  an  applica- 
tion for  purposes  of  this  section. 


"(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  anv  individual  who — 

"  (  n  is"  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  month 
In  which  he  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a I,  a  member  of  any  organization 
referred  to  in  section  210  (a)  (17)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  or 

"(2 1  has.  prior  to  the  beginning  of  such 
month,  been  convicted  of  any  offense  listed 
In  section  202(u)  of  the  Social  Security  Act." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  on  and  after  the  first 
day  of  the  month  after  the  month  in  which 
this  Act  Is  enacted. 

INCREASE   IN   OLD-AGE,    SURVIVORS,   AND   DISABIL- 
ITT    INSURANCE    BENETTTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  215(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
table  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 


"I 

(Primary  insurance  benefit     ' 
under  1939  Act,  as  modified) 

II 

(Primary  InsuTLUice 

amount  under   1958 

Act,  as  modified) 

III 

(Average  monthly 
wage) 

rv                  V 

(Primary           (Maxunum 
insurancie              family 
amount)             benefits) 

It  an  individual's  primary 
insurance  benefit  (as  deter- 
mined  under   subsec.    (d)) 
is- 

Or  his  primary  insur- 
ance amount  (as  de- 
termined under  sub- 
sec,  (c))  is— 

Or  his  average  month- 
ly  wage    (as   deter- 
mined under  subsec. 
(b))  is- 

The  amount 

referred 

to  in  the 

preceding 

paragraphs 

of  this 
subsection 
shall  be— 

And  the 
maximum 
amount  of 
benefits  pay- 
able (as  pro- 

At least— 

But  not  more 
than— 

At  least— 

But  not 
more 
than— 

At  least— 

But  not 
more 
than- 

vided  In  sec. 

203(a)) 
on  the  basis 
of  his  wage? 

and  self- 
employment 
income  shall 
be— 

$19.24          1          $40                 $49 

$83 

101 
132 

178 
225 
272 
319 
365 
412 
450 
4M 
550 

$70.00 
77.00 
84.00 
91.00 
98.00 
106.00 
116.70 
127.40 
138.00 
146.00 
156.00 
168.00 

$105.00 

$19.25 
24.21 
29.26 
35.01 
41  77 

24.20 
29.25 
35.00 
41.76 

50 
60 
70 
SO 
90 
100 
110 
120 

59 
69 
79 
89 
99 
109 
119 
127 

1 

S84 

102 
133 
179 
226 
273 
320 
366 
413 
451 
497 

115.50 
126.00 
14Z40 
180.00 
217.60 

254.00 
292.00 
312.80 
328.00 
346.40 
368.00" 

( 


(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  months  after  the  month  following 
the  month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

INCREASE  IN  AMOUNT  OF  WIDOW'S  BENEFITS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  202(e)(1)  and  (2)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "82' 2  per  centum"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"100  per  centum". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  under  section  202  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  for  months  after  the  month  follow- 
ing the  month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

ELECTTVE  EXEMPTION  FROM  IFTTURE  COVERAGE 
BY  CERTAIN  I.N'DIVIDUALS  WHO  ARE  ALREADY 
FULLY  INSURED 

Sec.  5.  la)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  211  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Is  further  amended 
( 1 )  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5 1  thereof,  (2)  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6)  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  of  such  period  a  semi- 
colon followed  by  the  word  "or",  and  (3)  by 
adding  after  paragraph  (6)  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  p.iragraph: 

"(7)  The  performance  of  service  by  an  In- 
dividual during  the  period  for  which  there 
is  m  effect  a  certificate  filed  by  such  Indi- 
vidual under  section  1402(1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954." 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  1402  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  further 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (5)  thereof.  (2)  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6) 
thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  of  such  period 


a  semicolon  followed  by  the  word  "or",  and 
(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (6)  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  the  performance  of  service  by  an  In- 
dividual during  the  period  for  which  there  Is 
in  effect  a  certificate  filed  by  such  Indi- 
vidual under  subsection  (I)." 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  210  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  (1)  by  strik- 
ing out  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (18) 
thereof.  (2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (19)  thereof  and  inserting 
fn  lieu  of  such  period  a  semicolon  followed 
by  the  word  "or",  and  (3)  by  adding  after 
paragraph  (19)  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
paragraph : 

"(20)  Service  performed  by  an  Individual 
during  the  period  for  which  there  is  in  effect 
a  certificate  filed  by  such  individual  under 
section  1402 il)  of  tlie  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954." 

Id)  Subsection  ib)  of  section  3121  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (181  thereof.  (2)  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (19)  thereof 
and  inserting  In  lieu  of  such  period  a  semi- 
colon followed  by  the  word  "or",  and  (3)  by 
adding  after  paragraph  ( 19 )  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(20)  service  performed  by  an  individual 
during  the  period  for  which  there  Is  in  effect 
a  certificate  filed  by  such  individual  tmder 
section  1402(1) ." 

(e)  Section  1402  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"ill  iNorviDUALS  Who  Have  Attained  Age 
65  AND  Are  Fully  Insured  Under  Title  II  of 
THE  Social  Security  Act. — 


(1)  Exemption  certificate.— Any  Individ- 
ual who  has  attained  age  65  and  is  a  fully 
insured  individual  (as  defined  in  section 
214(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  may  at 
anv  time  file  a  certificate  (In  such  form  and 
manner,  and  with  such  official,  as  may  be 
prescribed  bv  regulations  made  under  this 
chapter)  ceftifving  that  he  electa  to  have 
exempted  from  coverage  by  the  insurance 
svstem  established  by  title  II  of  the  Social 
Securitv  Act  any  employment  performed  by 
him,  or"  any  self-employment  engaged  in  oy 

him.  . 

"(2)  Eftective  period  or  certificate.— a 
certificate  filed  by  an  individual  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  effective,  in  the  case 
of  emplovment  (as  defined  in  section  3121(b) 
and  section  210(a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act),  performed  by  him  on  and  after  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  which 
begins  more  than  30  days  after  the  date  such 
certificate  is  filed,  and,  in  the  case  of  sell- 
emplovment  in  a  trade  or  business  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (o  and  section  211(c)  ^ 
the  Social  Security  Act),  engaged  l^^  by  Wm 
for  the  taxable  vear  in  which  the  certificate 
is  filed  and  all  succeeding  taxable  years. 

INCREASE  IN  AMOUNTS  INDIVtDU.-LLS  MAY  EARN 
wn-HOUT  SUFFERING  DEDUCTIONS  IN  THEIR 
BENEFITS 

SEC  6.  (a)  Paragraphs  (1),  ^^^■J^'^,  '^' 
(B)  of  subsection  (f)  of  section  203  of  the 
Social  Securitv  Act  are  each  amended  oy 
striking  out  "$125"  wherever  ^\^P^^,f 
therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof    $200  . 

lb)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3)  ol 
such  subsection  (f)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "vear,  except  of  the  first  Si. 200  of  such 
excess'  (or  all  of  such  excess  if  '' ^^Iff^^*^^. 
$1  200) ,  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  thereoi 
shall  not  be  included"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "year". 

(c)  Paragraph  (1)(A)  of  subsection  (h) 
of  section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$125"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$200". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  the  precea- 
me  subsections  of  this  section  shall  apply 
onlv  with  respect  to  taxable  years  ending 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

REDUCTION  FROM  72  TO  70  THE  AGE  AFTER  WHICH 
DEDUCTIONS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  EARNINGS  ARE 
NO  LONGER  IMPOSED 

Sec  7  (a)  Subsections  (c)(1),  (d)(1), 
(f)(1)  and  (j)  of  section  203  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "seventy-two"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "seventy". 

(b)  Subsection  (h)(li(A)  of  such  section 
■503  is  amended  bv  striking  out  "the  age  of 
72"  and  "age  72"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of In  each  Instance  "age  70". 

(c)  The  heading  of  subsection  (j)  of  such 
section  203  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Seventy-two"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Seventv". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  the  preced- 
ing sub'jectlons  of  this  section  shall  appiy 
onlv  with  respect  to  monthly  insurance  bene- 
fit^" under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  months  in  taxable  years  (of  the  individ- 
ual whose  earnings  are  involved)  ending 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


BENEFITS    AT    AGE    65    FOB    UNINSURED 
INDIVIDUALS 

Sec  8  (a)(1)  The  heading  to  section  228 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  to 
read    as   follows: 

"Benefits  at  Age  65  for  Certain  Uninsured 
Individuals" 

(2)  Section  228  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  228.  (a)  Every  individual  who— 

"(1)   has  attained  age  65. 

"i2)  (A)  Is  not  and  would  not.  upon  flung 
application  therefor,  be  entitled  to  monthly 
benefits   under  section  202   or   223.   or    (B) 
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U  entitled,  or  would  upon  flUng  applica- 
tion therefor,  be  entitled  to  monthly  bene- 
fits under  such  section  202  or  223  which  Is 
smaller  than  the  amount  shown  by  the  first 
fl^re  In  column  IV  of  the  table  In  section 
215(a), 

"1 3)  Is  a  resident  of  the  United  States  (afi 
defined  In  section  210(1)),  and  (A)  Is  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  or  (B)  an  alien  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence  who 
ha£  resided  In  the  United  States  (as  so  de- 
fined) continuously  during  the  5  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  month  In  which  he  files 
application  under  this  section, 

"(4)  has  filed  application  for  benefits  un- 
der this  section, 

shall  (subject  to  the  limitations  In  this  sec- 
tion) be  entitled  to  a  benefit  under  this  sec- 
tion for  each  month  beginning  with  the  first 
month  after  September  1967  In  which  he  be- 
comes so  entitled  to  such  benefits  and  end- 
ing with  the  month  preceding  the  month 
in  which  he  dies.  No  application  under  this 
section  which  Is  filed  by  an  individual  more 
than  3  months  before  the  first  month  In 
which  he  meets  the  requirements  of  para- 
graphs ( 1) ,  ( 2 ) ,  and  ( 3 )  shall  be  accepted 
as  an  application  for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"Benefit  Amoimt 

"(b)  The  benefit  amount  to  which  an  in- 
dividual Is  entitled  under  this  section  for 
any  month  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to 
whichever  is  the  larger:  (1)  zero,  or  (2)  the 
amount  determined  by  subtracting  from  the 
amoimt  shown  by  the  first  figure  In  column 
IV  of  the  table  In  section  215(a)  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  monthly  bene- 
fit to  which  such  Individual  Is  entitled  un- 
der section  202  or  223.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  amount  of  the 
monthly  benefit  to  which  an  Individual  is 
entitled  under  section  202  means  the 
amount  to  which  he  Is  entitled  after  any 
reduction  In  such  amount  made  by  reason  of 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (q)  of  such 
section. 


"Reduction  In  Benefit  Amounts 

"(c)  (1)  The  benefit  amount  to  which  any 
Individual  Is  entitled  under  this  section  shall 
be  reduced  In  accordance  with  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (2). 

"(2 1  Regulations  promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  subsection  shall  be  designed 
to  assure  that  individuals  receiving  benefits 
under  this  section  shall  be  In  need  thereof, 
taking  Into  consideration  all  Income  of  such 
Individuals.  Such  regulations  shall  not  pro- 
vide for  reduction  of  such  benefits  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  need  therefor  If — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  who 
Is  unmarried,  such  Individual's  annual  In- 
come Is  less  than  $1,000;  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  who  Is 
married  and  Is  living  with  or  providing  more 
than  one-half  of  the  support  of  his  spouse, 
such  Individual's  Income  Is  less  than  $2,000. 
If  any  Individual  entitled  to  benefits  under 
this  section  Is  the  parent  of  any  child  imder 
18  years  of  age,  or  the  parent  of  any  child 
over  17  years  of  age  who  is  physically  or  men- 
tally disabled,  and  such  child  lives  with  or  re- 
ceives more  than  half  of  his  support  from 
such  individual,  then,  for  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  figures  referred  to 
m  clause  tA)  or  (B)  thereof  (as  the  case  may 
be  I  shall  be  deemed  to  be  Increased  by  $500 
for  each  such  child. 

"Suspension  When  Individual  Is  Residing 
Outside  United  States 
"(d)  The  benefit  to  which  any  Individual 
is  entitled  under  this  section  for  any  month 
shall  not  be  paid  If.  during  such  month,  such 
Individual  Is  not  a  resident  of  the  United 
States  (as  defined  in  section  210(1)  ) . 
"Treatment   as  Monthly   Insurance  Benefits 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  subsections  (t)  and 
(U)  of  section  202,  and  of  section  1840,  a 
monthly  benefit  under  this  section  shall  be 
treated  "as  a  monthly  instirance  benefit  pay- 
able under  section  202." 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  sec- 
tion 228  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  in  ef- 


fect prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Social  Be- 
curlty  Amendments  of  1967,  shall  remain  In 
force  with  respect  to  any  Individual  for  any 
month  If  such  Individual — 

(1)  would  have  been  entitled  to  a  benefit 
under  such  section,  as  in  effect  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  such  Amendments,  but  would 
not  be  entitled,  for  such  month,  to  a  benefit 
under  such  section,  as  In  effect  after  enact- 
ment of  such  Amendments,  or 

(2)  If  the  amount  of  such  Individual's 
benefit  under  such  section,  as  In  effect  prior 
^o  the  enactment  of  such  Amendments,  would 
(after  all  reductions  provided  in  such  sec- 
tion) be  larger  than  the  amount  of  the  ben- 
efit to  which  he  Is  entitled  under  such  sec- 
tion, as  in  effect  after  enactment  of  such 
Amendments. 

APPROPRIATION    AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  9.  In  addition  to  all  other  sums  au- 
thorized under  any  other  provisions  of  law 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Federal  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the 
Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund, 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  each  of  the  afore- 
mentioned Funds,  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967  are 
enacted,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  place  each 
of  such  Funds  m  the  same  financial  posi- 
tion as  that  which  It  would  have  been  In  if 
such  Amendments  had  not  been  enacted. 


S.  1325 
A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  Increase  the  Insurance  benefits  pay- 
able thereunder  and  to  raise  the  minimum 
monthly  insurance  benefits  thereunder 
from  $44  to  $70 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  215(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  table  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


■TABLE  FOR  DETERMINING  PRIMARY  INSURANCE  AMOUNT  AND  MAXIMUM  FAMLY  BENEFITS 


(Priraan'  insurance 
benefit  under  1939 
Act,  as  modified.) 


II 

(Primary 

insurance 

Amount 

under 

1965  Act) 


III 


(Average  monthly 
wage) 


IV 


(Primary 
Insurance 
amount) 


If  an  individual's 
primary  Insurance 
benefit  las  deter- 
mined under  subsec. 

(di)  is— 


At  least— 


But  not 
more 
than— 


Or  his 
primary 
insurance 
amount 
(as  deter- 
mined 
under 
subsec. 
(c))  Is— 


Or  his  average  month- 
ly wage  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsec. 
(b))  is— 


At  least- 


$44.00 

58.00 

50.00 

$23.08 

60.00 

S23.09 

23.44 

61.00 

23. « 

23.76 

62.10 

•23.77 

24.20 

63.20 

24.  21 

24.60 

&1.20 

24.61 

•25.00 

65.30 

•25.01 

25.48 

66.40 

25.  49 

■25.  9-2 

67.50 

'25.  M 

26.40 

6».  5«1 

2a  41 

26  94 

69.60 

2(195 

27.46 

70.  70 

27  47 

'2H.  OO 

71  71) 

•28.01 

•28.  6S 

72.  sn 

28.68 

■29.  25 

73.<*) 

29.  28 

■29.  fiS 

74.  yd 

29.69 

30.36 

76.01.1 

30  37 

30.9-2 

77.10 

30.93 

31.36 

7S. '20 

3i37 

3-ZOO 

79.20 

3-2.01 

32.60 

80.30 

32.61 

33.  •20 

81.40 

3a  21 

33.  S8 

S'2.  40 

$91 
93 
OS 

97 
98 
100 

10-2 
103 

105 

ur 

108 

no 

114 

119 
123 
128 
133 
137 
142 
147 
151 
1.S6 
161 
165 


But  not 
more 
than — 


$67 
92 
94 
96 
97 
99 
101 
10-2 
UX 
106 
107 
109 
113 
118 
1-22 
1-27 
13-2 
136 
141 
146 
150 
155 
160 
164 
169 


The 
amount 

referred 

to  In  the 

preceding 

paragraphs 

of  this 
subsection 
shall  be — 


(Maximum 

family 

benefits) 


And  the 
maximum 
amount  of 

benefits 
payable  (as 
provided  in 
sec.  203(a)) 
on  the  basis 
of  his  wages 
and  self- 
employ- 
ment 
Income 
shall  be — 


$70.00 
70,00 
78.  "W 
7-2.  00 
73.20 
74.60 
75.90 
77.10 
78.40 
79.70 
81.00 
82.20 
83.60 
84.90 
8&10 
86.70 
88.00 
89.20 
90.50 
91.80 
92.30 
93.50 
94.80 
96.10 
97.30 


$105.00 
105.00 
106.20 
108.00 
109.80 
111.90 
113.90 
115.70 
117.60 
119.60 
121.  .50 
1-23.30 
125.40 
127.40 
129.20 
130.10 
132.00 
133.80 
135.80 
137.70 
138.50 
140.30 
142.  20 
144.20 
146  00 


"I 


(Primary  Insurance 
benefit  under  1939 
act,  es  modified) 


U 

(Primary 
Insurance 

amount 
under 

1965  act) 


III 


(Average  monthly 
wage) 


If  an  individual's 
primary  Insurance 
benefit  as  deter- 
mined under  subsec. 

(d))  is- 


At  least- 


$33.89 
34.51 
35.01 
35.81 
36  41 
37.09 
37.61 
38.-21 
39.13 
39.09 
40.34 
41.13 
41.77 
42.45 
43.21 
43.77 
44.45 
44.89 


But  not 
more 
than— 


$34.50 
35.00 
35.80 
36.40 
37.08 
37.60 
38.20 
39.12 
39.68 
40.33 
41.12 
41.76 
42.44 
43.20 
43.76 
44.44 
44.88 
45.60 


Or  his 
primary 
insurance 
amount 
(as  deter- 
mined 
under 
subsec. 
(c))i»- 


Or  his  average  month- 
ly wage  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsec. 
(b))  is- 


rv 


(Primary     (Maximum 
Insurance  i      family 
amount)    I    benefits) 


At  least- 


$8a50 

$170 

84.60 

175 

85.60 

179 

8a70 

184 

87.80 

189 

88.90 

194 

89.90 

198 

91.00 

203 

92.10 

208 

93.10 

212 

.94.20 

217 

95.30 

222 

9&30 

226 

97.40 

231 

98.50 

236 

99.60 

240 

100.60 

245 

101. 70 

250 

102.80 

254 

103.80 

259 

104.90 

264 

106.00 

268 

107.00 

273 

108.10 

278 

109.20 

282 

But  not 
more 
than — 


The 

amount 

referred 

to  in  the 

preceding 

paragraphs 

of  this 
subsection 
shall  be — 


And  the 
maximum 
amount  of 

benefits 
payable  (as 
provided  In 
sec.  203(a)) 
on  the  basis 
of  his  wages 
and  self- 
employ- 
ment 
Income 
shall  be— 


$174 
178 
183 
188 
193 
197 
•202 
207 
211 
216 
221 
225 
230 
235 
•239 
244 
249 
253 
258 
263 
267 
272 
277 
281 
286 


$97.70 
99.00 
100.20 
101.50 
102.80 
103.  -20 
104.30 
105.60 
106.90 
108.00 
108.40 
109.60 
110.80 
112.  10 
113.30 
113.60 
114.70 
116.00 
117.20 
118.  40 
118.60 
119.80 
121.  00 
122.20 
123.40 


$146  60 
148.  .W 
150.30 
152.30 
154.40 
159.60 
161.60 
16,5.60 
168.80 
172.  80 
176. 80 
180.00 
184.00 
188.00 
191.20 
195.  20 
199.20 
202.40 
•206  40 
210.  40 
213.60 
217.60 
221.60 
224.80 
228.80 
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"TABUE   FOR   DBTTERMINING   PBIMAK.   INSi:KANCE_AMOCNT_AND^iAXX^^ 

IV 


•I 


II 


(Primary 
/Primary  insurance   |  insurance 
beaeflt  under  1939         amount 
"^t,  as  modified)  ^tmd^er^ 


II M  individual's 

urimary  insurance 

benefit  (iis  deter- 

nlned  under  subsec. 

(d))  is- 


At  least—' 


Or  his 
primary 
insurance 
amount 
(as  deter- 
mined 
under 
subsec. 
(O)  is- 


III 


(Average  monthly 
wage) 


Or  his  average  month- 
ly wage  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsec. 
(b))  is- 


IV 


(Primary 
insurance 
amount) 


(Maximum 

family 
benefits) 


"I 


(Primary  insin-ance 
benefit  under  1939 
act,  as  modified) 


The 

amount 

referred 

to  In  the 

preceding 

paragraphs 

of  this 
subsection 
shall  be— 


I    And  the 
maximum 
amount  of 
1     benefits 
payable   (as 
provided  in 
sec.  203(a)) 
on  the  basis 
of  his  wages 
and  self- 
employ- 
ment 
Income 
shall  be- 


lt an  individual's 
priraarj-  insurance 
benefit  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsec. 
(d))  is- 


II 

(Primary 
insurance 

amount 
under 

1965  act) 


At  least— 


But  not 

more 
than— 


Or  his 
primary 
Insurance 
amoimt 
(as  deter- 
mined 
under 
subsec. 
(c))  is— 


m 


(Average  monthly 
wage) 


Or  his  average  month- 
ly wage  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsec. 
(b))  is— 


(Primary 
Insurance 
amounl) 


$141.00 
142.00 
143.00 
144.00 
145.00 
146.00 
147.00 
148.00 
140.00 
150.00 
151.00 
152.00 
153.00 
154.00 
155.00 
156.00 
157.00 
158.00 
159.00 
160.00 
161.00 
162.00 
163.00 
164.00 
165.00 
166.00 
167.00 
168.00 


.\t  least— 


$422 
427 
432 
437 
441 
446 
451 
455 
460 
465 
460 
474 
479 
483 
488 
493 
497 
£i02 
507 
511 
516 
521 
525 
530 
535 
539 
544 
549 


But  not 
more 
than — 


The 

amount 

referred 

to  in  the 

preceding 

paragraphs 

of  this 
subsection 
shall  be — 


(Maximum 

family 

benefits) 


And  the 
maitmuiD 
amounl  of 

benefits 
payable  (as 
provided  in 
sec.  203(8)) 
on  the  basis 
of  his  wages 
and  self- 
employ- 
ment 
Income 
shall  be— 


$426 
431 
436 
440 
445 
450 
454 
459 
464 
468 
473 
478 
482 
487 
492 
496 
501 
506 
510 
515 
620 
524 
529 
534 
538 
543 
548 
550 


$150.90 
151.20 
151.60 
152. 70 
153.70 
154.80 
155.10 
155.40 
156.50 
1.57.  50 
158.60 
158.90 
159.20 
160.20 
161.20 
162.30 
162.50 
162.80 
163.80 
164.80 
165.90 
166.10 
166.30 
167.30 
168.30 
169.40 
169.50 
169.70 


$318.40 
320.40 
322.40 
324.00 
326.00 
328.00 
327.60 
331.60 
333.60 
335.20 
337.20 
339.20 
340.80 
342.80 
344.80 
346.40 
348.40 
350.40 
35Z00 
354.00 
356.00 
357.60 
359.60 
361.60 
363.20 
365.20 
367.20 
368.00.' 


Act  for  months  after  the  month  following  the  month  In  which  this  Act^ls  enacted. 

^  f  ^H  nl^o"^^T^TZVeZ  investment  credit  and  the  allowance  of  accelerated 

Amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  ^^^;i^^J^^,:Z' :^^^^^ 

?s^.^1^'a)Tcr  °2lKr;Vf^;e°S's::um^  AC?  is  amended  by  strllclng  out  the  table  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


...TABLE  FOR  DETERMINING  PRIMARY  INSURANCE  AMOUNT  AND  MAXIMUM  FAMILYBENEFITS 


(Primarv  insurance 
lieneftt  under  1939 
act.  as  modified) 


II 

(Primary 
insurance 

amount 
under 

196.5  act) 


III 


(Average  monthly 
wage) 


IV 


.(Primary 
Insurance 
amount) 


(Maximum 

family 

benefits) 


(Primary  ln..iurance 
benefit  under  1939 
act.  as  modified) 


n 

(Primary 
Insurance 

amount 
under 

1965  act) 


If  an  individual's 
primary  insurance 
benefit  ( as  deter- 
mined under  subsec. 

fd))  is— 


At  least- 


But  not 
more 
than— 


Or  his 
primary 
insurance 
amount 
(as  deter- 
mined 
under 
subsec. 
(c))is- 


Or  his  average  month- 
ly wage  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsec. 
(b))  is— 


At  least— 


But  not 
more 
than— 


The 

amount 

referred 

to  in  the 

preceding 

paragraphs 

of  this 
subsection 
shall  be — 


."Vnd  the 
I  maximum 
I  amount  of 

benefits 
payable  (as 
(provided  In 
sec.  ■203(a)) 
on  the  liasis 
'of  his  waees 
and  self- 
employ- 
ment 
Income 
shall  be — 


If  an  Individual's 
primary  insurance 
benefit  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsec. 
(d))  is- 


At  least- 


I 


$44.00 

58.00 

59.00 

$23.08 

60.00 

$23.00 

23.44 

61.00 

23  45 

23.76 

62.10 

23.77 

24.20 

63.20 

24.21 

24.60 

64.20 

24.61 

25.00 

65.30 

'25. 01 

25.48 

66.40 

25.49 

25.92 

67.50 

25.93 

26  40 

68.50 

26  41 

26  94 

69.60 

26.95 

27.46 

70.70 

27.47 

28.00 

71.70 

$91 
93 
95 
97 
98 
100 
102 
103 
105 
107 
108 
110 
114 
119 


$67 
92 
94 
96 
97 
99 
101 
102 
104 
106 
107 
109 
113 
118 
122 


$70.00 
70.00 
70.80 
72.00 
73.20 
74.60 
75.90 
77.10 
78.40 
79.70 
81.00 
82.20 
83.60 
84.90 

saio 


$105.00 
105.00 
106.  ^20 
108.00 
109.80 
111  90 
113.90 
115.70 
117.60 
119.60 
121,50 
123  30 
125.  40 
127.40 
129.20 


But  not 
more 
than— 


Or  his 
primary 
insurance 
amount 
(as  deter- 
mined 
under 
subsec. 
(c))l»- 


III 


(Average  monthly 
wage) 


IV 


(Primary 
Insurance 
amount) 


(Mailmtim 

family 

benefits) 


Or  his  average  month- 
ly wage  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsec. 
(b))  is— 


At  least— 


But  not 
more 
than- 


$28.01 
28.69 
29.26 
29.69 
30.37 
30.93 

31  :r7 

32. 01 
32.61 
33.21 
33.89 
34.51 
35.01 
35.81 
36.41 


$28,68 

$72,80 

29.25 

73.90 

29.68 

74.90 

30.36 

76.00 

30.92 

77.10 

31.36 

78.20 

32.00 

79.20 

32,60 

80.30 

33.20 

81.40 

33.88 

82.  40 

34.50 

83.50 

35.00 

84.60 

35.80 

85.60 

36.40 

86.70 

37.08 

87.80 

123 

$127 

128 

132 

133 

136 

137 

141 

142 

146 

147 

150 

151 

155 

166 

160 

161 

164 

165 

169 

170 

174 

175 

178 

179 

183 

184 

,          188 

189 

1          193 

1    And  the 
maximum 
The  amount  of 

amount     '     benefits 
referred     payable  (as 
to  in  the    .provided  in 
preceding  '  sec.  203i8ii 
paragraphs  on  the  basis 
of  this      of  his  wages 
subsection  i    and  seli- 


shall  be— 


employ- 
ment 
Income 
shall  be— 


$86  70 
88.00 
89.20 
90.60 
91.80 
92.30 
93.50 
94.80 
96.10 
97.30 
97.70 
99.00 
100.20 
101.50 
102.80 


$130.10 
132  00 
133.80 
135.80 
137.70 
138  50 
140.30 
142.20 
144.20 
146  00 
146.60 
148,50 
1.S0.30 
152.30 
154.40 
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TABLE  FOR  DETTEKMININO  PRIM.\RT  INSURANCE  AMOUNT  AND  MAXIMUM  FAMILY  BENEFITS— Continued 


"  'I 

II 
(Primary 

III 

IV 

V 

"  'I 

II 

(Primary 

III 

IV 

V 

(Primary  iusaranoe 

Insurance 

(.\verige  monthly 

(Primary 

(.Maximum 

(Primary  insurance 

Insurance 

(Average  monthly 

(Primary 

(Majtinmm 

benefit  uiitler  1939 

amount 

wage) 

Insurance 

family 

benefit  under  1939 

amount 

wage) 

insurance 

fa-nily 

ace,  as  moditle«i) 

under 
1965  act) 

amount) 

beneats) 

act,  as  modified) 

under 
1965  act) 

amountj 

benefits) 

If  an  individual's 

Or  his  average  month- 

And the 

If  an  individual's 

Or  his  average  month- 

And th» 

primary  insurance 
betiflit  ;k«  'ieter- 

ly   wage    (as   deter- 

raaxlmam 

primary  insurance 

ly   wage    (as   deter- 

maiimuni 

Or  his 

mined  under  subsec. 

The 

amount  of 

benefit  as  deter- 

Or his 

mined  under  subsec. 

The 

amount  of 

miued  under  subsec. 

pnraiiry 

(b.i)  is— 

amount 

benefits     j 

mined  under  subsec. 

primary 

(b))    is- 

amount 

benefits 

(d))  b- 

insurance 

referred 

payable   (as 

(d))  is- 

insurani* 

referred 

payable  (as 

amount 
(as  deter- 

to In  the 
preceding 

provided  in 
sec.  203(a)) 

amount 
(as  deter- 

to in  the 
preceding 

provided  In 

sec.  203(&)) 

mined 

paragraphs 

on  the  basis 

mined 

paragraphs 

on  the  basis 

under 

of  this 

of  his  wages 

under 

of  tliis 

of  ins  wages 

Rilf  nnt 

subsec. 

Bat  not 

subsection 

and  self- 

But  not 

subiec. 

But  not 

subsection 

and  selt- 

Al  least—        more 

(cj)  is— 

At  least— 

more 

shaU  be- 

employ- 

At least— 

more 
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"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  months  after  the  month  following 
the  month  In  which  this  section  is  enacted." 


H.R.  6950  (Amendment  No.  139) 

Amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr. 
PROtTTT  to  H.R.  6950,  an  act  to  restore  the 
Investment  credit  and  the  allowance  of 
accelerated  depreciation  In  the  case  of  cer- 
tain real  property 
On  page  4.  after  line  6,  Insert  the  following 

new  section : 

"Sec.  5.  (a)(1)(A)   The  heading  to  section 

228  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  to 

read  as  follows: 

"  'BZNETITS    AT    AOE    flS    FOR    CERTAIN 
TTNINSTTRED    INDIVIDUALS' 

"(B)  Section  228  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

" 'Sec.  228.  (a)   Every  individual  who — 

"'(1)   has  attained  age  65. 

"■(2)  (A)  Is  not  and  would  not.  upon 
filing  application  therefor,  be  entitled  to 
monthly  benefits  under  section  202  or  223, 
or  (B)  Is  entitled,  or  would  upon  filing  ap- 
plication therefor,  be  entitled  to  monthly 
benefits  under  such  section  202  or  223  which 
is  smaller  than  the  amount  shown  by  the 
first  figure  In  column  IV  of  the  table  In  sec- 
tion 215ia), 

"'(3)  Is  a  resident  of  the  United  States 
(as  defined  In  section  210(1).  and  (A)  Is 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  (B)  an 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 


dence who  has  resided  in  the  United  States 
(as  so  defined)  continuously  during  the  5 
years  Immediately  preceding  the  month  In 
which  he  flies  application  under  this  section. 
'■■(41  has  filed  application  for  benefits 
under  tills  section, 

shall  (subject  to  the  limitations  in  this  sec- 
tion) be  entitled  to  a  benefit  under  this  sec- 
tion for  each  month  beginning  with  the  first 
month  after  September  1967  In  which  he 
becomes  so  entitled  to  such  benefits  and 
ending  with  the  month  preceding  the  month 
In  which  he  dies.  No  appUcatlon  under  this 
section  which  Is  filed  by  an  individual  more 
than  3  months  before  the  first  month  in 
which  he  meets  the  requirements  of  para- 
graphs (1).  (2),  and  (3)  shall  be  accepted 
as  an  application  for  purposes  of  this  section. 

"  'Benefit  Amount 
"  '(b)  The  benefit  amount  to  which  an  In- 
dividual Is  entitled  under  this  section  for 
any  month  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to 
whichever  Is  the  larger:  (1)  zero,  or  (2)  the 
amount  determined  by  subtracting  from  an 
amount  equal  to  80  percent  of  the  amount 
shown  by  the  first  figure  In  column  IV  of 
the  table' In  section  215(a)  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  monthly  benefit  to 
which  such  Individual  Is  entitled  under  sec- 
tion 202  or  223.  For  the  purpose  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  amount  of  the  monthly 
benefit  to  which  an  Individual  Is  entitled 
under  section  202  means  the  amount  to 
which  he  Is  entitled  after  any  reduction  in 
such  amount  made  by  reason  of  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (q)   of  such  section. 


"  'Deductions  in  Benefit  Amounts 

"'(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  section,  payments  of 
amounts  as  benefits  provided  by  this  section 
shall  not  be  made  to  an  individual  other- 
wise entitled  thereto  if,  and  to  the  extent, 
that  the  making  of  any  such  payment  would 
result  in  such  individual  receiving,  for  any 
calendar  year.  Income  In  excess  of  $2,840  l:i 
the  case  of  an  Individual  who  is  married  and 
is  living  with  or  providing  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  support  of  a  spouse  who  is  not 
entitled  to  benefits  under  this  section,  or 
$1,840  In  the  case  of  any  other  individual 
For  the  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
the  term  "income"  means  income  from  any 
and  all  sources  (including  monthly  benefit 
payments  under  this  title ) . 

"  '(2)  Deductions,  In  such  amounts  and  at 
such  time  or  times  as  the  Secretary  shall 
determine,  shall  be  made  from  any  payment 
or  payments  to  which  an  individual  Is  en- 
titled under  this  section  so  as  to  carry  out 
the  UmlUtlon  set  forth  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

"  'Suspension  When  Individual  Is  Residing 
Outside  United  States 

"•(d)  The  benefit  to  which  any  individual 
Is  entitled  under  this  section  for  any  month 
shall  not  be  paid  If.  during  such  month, 
such  individual  is  not  a  resident  of  the 
United  States  (as  defined  in  section  210(1)). 
"  'Treatment  as  Monthly  Insurance  Benefits 

"'(e)  For  purposes  of  subsections  (t)  and 
(u)  of  section  202,  and  of  section  1840.  a 
monthly  benefit  under  this  section  shall  be 
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treated  as  a  monthly  Insurance  benefit  pay- 
able under  section  202.' 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  sec- 
tion 228  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  in 
effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  section. 
,hall  remain  in  force  with  respect  to  any 
individual  for  anv  month  If  such  individual— 
•■,1)  would  have  been  entitled  to  a  benefit 
under  such  section,  as  In  effect  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  section,  but  would  not  be 
entitled,  for  such  month,  to  a  benefit  under 
such  section,  as  In  effect  after  enactment 
of  this  section,  or 

■■(2 1   If   the   amount   of  such   individuals 
benefit  under  such  section,  as  In  effect  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  section,  would  ( after 
all  reductions  provided  in  such  section)   be 
larger   than   the   amount   of    the   benefit   to 
which  he  Is  entitled  under  such  section,  as  in 
effect  after  enactment  of  this  section. 
"Increase  in  Benefits  for  the  Transltlonally 
Insured 
"(b)(1)   The   second    sentence    of   section 
227(ai  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'be  $35  and  the  amount  of  the 
vs-ife's  insurance  benefit  of  his  wife  shall,  not- 
wlt.^standing   the   provisions   of  section   202 
(bi.  be  $17.50'  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
'be  an  amount  equal   to  80  percent  of  the 
amount  shown  by  the  first  figure  in  column 
IV  of  the   t.ible   in  section   215(a)    and  the 
amount  of  the  wife's  insurance  benefit  of  his 
wife  shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  202ib),  be  an  amount  equal  to  37ii 
percent  of  the  amount  shown  by  such  first 

"(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  22/ 
(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "The  amount  of  her  widow's  insurance 
benefit  for  each  month  shall,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  202ie)  (and  sec- 
tion 202(m)  ) ,  be  equal  to  37! 2  percent  of  the 
amount  shown  by  the  first  figure  in  column 
IV  of  the  table  in  section  215(a).' 

"(3)   The  air.endment.s  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  in  the  case  of  monthly 
payments  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  for  months  after  September  1967. 
"Appropriation  Authorization 

"(c)  In  addition  to  all  other  sums  author- 
ized under  any  other  provisions  of  law  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Federal  Old-Age  and 
Sun-Ivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the  Fed- 
eral Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out 
of  anv  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated^  to  each  of  the  aforementioned 
Funds,  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  this  sec- 
tion Is  enacted,  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
place  each  of  such  Funds  in  the  same  finan- 
cial position  as  that  which  it  would  have 
been  In  If  this  section  had  not  been  enacted. 

"Medicare  Benefits  Extended 
"(d)(1)   Subsections   (a)    and   (b)    of  sec- 
tion 103  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1965  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"•(a)   Anyone  who — 
"'(1)    has  attained  the  age  of  65, 
"'(2)   Is  not.  and  upon  filing  application 
for  monthly  Insurance   benefits   under  sec- 
tion 202   of  the   Social   Security   Act  would 
not  be.  entitled  to  hospital  Insurance  bene- 
fits under  section  226  of  su?h  Act.  and  is  not 
certifiable  as  a  qualified  railroad  retirement 
beneficiary  under  section  21  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937. 

■'•(3)  is  a  resident  of  the  United  States 
(as  defined  in  section  210(1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act),  and  Is  (A)  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or  (Bi  an  alien  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence  who  has  re- 
sided in  the  United  States  (as  so  defined) 
continuously  during  the  5  years  immediately 
preceding  the  month  in  which  he  files  appli- 
cation under  this  section,  and 

"'(4)   has  filed  an  application  under  this 
section  in  such  manner  and  in  accordance 


with    such    other    requirements    as   may   be 
prescribed   in   regulations   of   the  Secretary, 
shall    (subject    to    the    limitations    in    this 
section)    be  deemed,   solely   for  purposes   of 
section  226  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  to  be 
entitled  to  monthly  insurance  benefits  under 
such  section  202  for  each  month,  beginning 
with  the  first  month  In  which  he  meets  the 
requirements   of    this   subsection   and   end- 
ing with   the  month  In  which  he  becomes 
(or  upon  filing  application  for  monthly  In- 
surance benefits  under  such  section  202  of 
such  Act  would  become)  entitled  to  hospital 
Insurance  benefits  under  such  section  226  or 
becomes  certifiable  as  a  qualified  railroad  re- 
tirement   beneficiary.    An    individual    who 
would  have  met  the  preceding  requirements 
of    this    subsection    in    any   month    had   he 
filed  application  under  paragraph  (4)  hereof 
before    the    end    of    such    month    shall    be 
deemed  to  have  met  such  requirements  in 
such  month  If  he  files  such  application  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  twelfth  month  following 
such  month.  No  application  under  this  sec- 
tion which  Is  filed   by  an  Individual  more 
than  3   months   before   the   first   month   in 
which  he  meets  the  requirements  of  para- 
graphs  (1),   <2),  and   (3)    shall  be  accepted 
as  an  application  for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"'(b)   The    provisions    of    subsection    (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  individual  who — 

"'(1)  Is,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
month  m  which  be  meets  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (a),  a  member  of  any  orga- 
nization referred  to  in  section  210(a)  (17)  of 
the  Social  Sectirlty  Act,  or 

"•(2)  has,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  such 
month,  been  convicted  of  any  offense  listed 
In  section  202(u)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.' 
"(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (1)  shall  be  effective  on  and  after  the 
first  day  of  the  month  after  the  month  in 
which  this  section  is  enacted." 


ance  benefits  under  such  section  202  of  such 
Act  would  become)    entitled  to  hospital  in- 
surance benefits  under  such  section  226  or 
becomes  certifiable  as  a  qualified  railro.ad  re- 
tirement    beneficiary.    An     individual    who 
would  have  met  the  preceding  requirements 
of  this  subsection  in  any  month  had  he  filed 
application  under  paragraph   (4)    hereof  be- 
fore the  end  of  such  month  shall  be  deemed 
to    have    met    such    requirements    In    such 
month    if   he   files   such   application   before 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  month  following  such 
month.    No    application    under    this   section 
which  Is  filed  by  an  Individual  more  than  3 
months  before  'the  first  month  in  which  he 
meets   the   requirements   of   paragraphs    (1), 
(2).  and  (3)   shall  be  accepted  as  an  appU- 
catlon for  purposes  of  this  section. 

"'(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  Individual  who — 

"  '  ( 1 )  is,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  month 
in  which  he  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a) ,  a  member  of  any  organization  re- 
ferred to  in  section  210  (a)  (17)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  or 

"  (2)  has,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  such 
month,  been  convicted  of  any  offense  listed 
in  section  202(u)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.' 
"(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  on  and  after  the  first 
day  of  the  month  after  the  month  In  which 
this  Act  is  enacted." 

H.R.    6950    (AMENDMENT   No.    142) 

Amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  PROtJTY  to  H.R.  6950,  an  act  to  restore  the 
investment  credit  and  the  allowance  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation  in  the  case  of  certain 
real  property. 

On  page  4,  after  line  6,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

'Sec.  5.  (a)  (1)  (A)  The  heading  to  section 
228  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  to  HR.  6950 
Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr. 
Prouty  to  H.R,  6950.  an  act  to  restore  the 
Investment  credit  and  the  allowance  of  ac. 
celerated  depreciation  In  the  case  of  certain 
real  property 

On  page  4,  after  line  6,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec,  5.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 103  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1965  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  '(a)  Anyone  who — 
"■(1)    has   attained   the  age  of   65, 
"  '(2)  Is  not,  and  upon  filing  application  for 
monthly    li^surance    benefits    under    section 
202  of  the  Social  Security  .Act  would  not  be, 
entitled  to  hospital  Insurance  benefits  under 
section  226  of  such  Act,  and  is  not  certifiable 
"s  a  qualified  railroad  retirement  beneficiary 
under  section  21  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
hct  of  1937, 

"•(3)  Is  a  resident  of  the  United  States 
(as  defined  in  section  210(1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act),  and  is  (A)  a  citizen  of  the 
Unlt«d  States  or  (B)  an  alien  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence  who  has 
resided  in  the  United  States  (as  so  defined) 
continuously  during  the  5  years  Immediately 
preceding  the  month  In  which  he  files  appli- 
cation under  this  section,  and 

•"(4)  has  fi.l€d  an  application  under  this 
section  in  such  manner  and  in  accordance 
with  such  other  requirements  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed in  regulations  of  the  Secretary, 
shall  (subject  to  the  limitations  in  this  sec- 
tion) be  deemed,  solely  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 226  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  to  be 
entitled  to  monthly  Insurance  benefits  under 
such  section  202  for  each  month,  beginning 
with  the  first  month  In  which  he  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection  and  ending 
with  the  month  in  which  he  becomes  (or 
upon  filing  application  for  monthly  insur- 


"  'BHINEFITS   AT   AGE   65    TOR   CERTAIN   UNINSURH) 

INDIVrorALS' 

"(B)  Section  228  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  228.  (a)  Every  Individual  who — 
"'(1)  has  attained  age  65, 
"'(2)  (A)  is  not  and  would  not,  upon 
filing  application  therefor,  be  entitled  to 
monthly  benefits  under  section  202  or  223, 
or  (Bi  is  entitled,  or  would  upon  filing  ap- 
plication therefor,  be  entitled  to  monthly 
benefits  under  such  section  202  or  223  which 
Is  smaller  than  the  amount  shown  by  the 
first  figure  in  column  IV  of  the  table  in  sec- 
tion 215  (a), 

"■(3)  Is  a  resident  of  the  United  States 
(as  defined  in  section  210(1)),  and  (A)  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  or  (B)  an  alien 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
who  has  resided  In  the  United  States  (as  so 
defined)  continuously  during  the  5  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  month  in  which  he 
files  application  under  this  section, 

"'(4)  has  filed  application  for  benefits 
under  this  section, 

shall  (subject  to  the  limitations  In  this  sec- 
tion) be  entitled  to  a  benefit  under  this  sec- 
tion for  each  month  beginning  with  the  first 
month  after  September  1967  in  which  he  be- 
comes so  entitled  to  such  benefits  and  end- 
ing with  the  month  preceding  the  month  in 
which  he  dies.  No  application  under  this  sec- 
tion  which   Is   filed   by   an  Individual   more 
than   3    months   before   the   first  month   In 
which  he   meets  the  requirements  of  para- 
graphs  (1),    (2),  and   (3)    shall  be  accepted 
as  an  application  for  purposes  of  this  section, 
"  •Benefit  amount 
"'(b)    The   benefit   amount   to  which  an 
Individual  is  entitled  under  this  section  for 
any   month   shall   be    an    amount    equal   to 
whichever  Is  the  larger:   (1)  zero,  or  (2)  the 
amount  determined  by  subtracting  from  an 
amount  equal  to  80  percent  of  the  amount 
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shown  by  the  first  figure  In  column  IV  of 
the  table  In  section  215(a)  an  amount  equal 
to  Che  amount  of  the  monthly  benefit  to 
which  such  individual  Is  entitled  under  sec- 
tion 202  or  223.  For  the  purpose  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  amount  of  the  monthly 
benefit  to  which  an  individual  la  entitled 
under  section  202  meana  the  amount  to 
which  he  Is  entitled  after  any  reduction  In 
such  amount  made  by  reason  of  the  pro- 
vlfllona  of  subsection  (q)  of  such  section. 
"  'Deductio-ns  in  benefit  amounts 

'"(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  section,  payments  of 
amounts  as  benefits  provided  by  this  section 
shall  not  be  made  to  an  Individual  otherwise 
entitled  thereto  If,  and  to  the  extent,  that 
the  making  of  any  such  payment  would  re- 
sult in  such  individual  receiving,  for  any 
calendar  year,  Income  In  excess  of  $2,840  In 
the  case  of  an  individual  who  Is  married  and 
Is  living  with  or  providing  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  support  of  a  spouse  who  Is  not 
entitled  to  benefits  under  this  section,  or 
H.840  in  the  case  of  any  other  Individual. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
the  term  "Income"  means  Income  from  any 
and  all  sources  (including  monthly  benefit 
payments  under  this  title). 

"'(2)  Deductions,  In  such  amounts  and 
at  such  time  or  times  as  the  Secretary  shall 
determine,  shall  be  made  from  any  payment 
or  pavments  to  which  an  Individual  Is  en- 
titled under  this  section  so  as  to  carry  out 
the  limitation  set  forth  In  paragraph  (1). 
"  'Suspension  ichen  individual  is  residing 
outside  United  States 

"•(d)  The  benefit  to  which  any  Individual 
is  entitled  under  this  section  for  any  month 


shall  not  be  paid  If,  during  such  month,  such 
individual  Is  not  a  resident  of  the  United 
States  ^ as  defined  in  section  210(1) ). 
"  Treatment  as  monthly  insurance  benefits 

"  '(e)  For  purposes  of  subsections  (t)  and 
(u)  of  section  202,  and  of  section  1840,  a 
monthly  benefit  under  this  section  shall  be 
treated  as  a  monthly  Insurance  benefit  pay- 
able under  section  202.' 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  sec- 
tion 228  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  In 
effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
shall  remain  in  force  with  respect  to  any 
Individual  for  any  month  IX  such  Individ- 
ual— 

"(1)  would  have  been  entitled  to  a  benefit 
under  such  section,  as  in  effect  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  section,  but  would  not  be 
entitled,  for  such  month,  to  a  benefit  under 
such  section,  as  In  effect  after  enactment 
of  this  section,  or 

"(2)  If  the  amount  of  such  Individual's 
benefit  under  such  section,  as  In  effect  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  section,  would 
(after  all  reductions  provided  in  such  sec- 
tion) be  larger  than  the  amount  of  the 
benefit  to  which  he  Is  entitled  under  such 
section,  as  In  effect  after  enactment  of  this 
section. 

"Increase  in  benefits  for  the  transitionally 
insured 

"(b)(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
227(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'be  $35  and  the  amount  of 
the  wife's  insurance  benefit  of  his  wife  shall, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
202(b) ,  be  $17.50'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "be  an  amount  equal  to  80  percent  of 
the    amount   shown   by   the   first   figure    in 


column  IV  of  the  table  In  section  215(a) 
and  the  amount  of  the  wife's  Insurance  bene- 
fit of  his  wife  shall,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  202(b),  be  an  amouni 
equal  to  37Vi  percent  of  the  amount  showu 
by  such  first  figure'. 

"(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  227(b) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  followB: 
'The  amount  of  her  widow's  Insiirance  bene- 
fit for  each  month  shall,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  202(e)  (and  section 
202(m)),  be  equal  to  37>/2  percent  of  the 
amount  shown  by  the  first  figrire  In  column 
IV  of  the  table  In  section  215(a).' 

"(3)   The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  In  the  case  of  monthly 
payments  under  title  n  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  for  months  after  September  1967. 
"Appropriation  authorization 

"(c)  In  addition  to  all  other  sums  author- 
ized under  any  other  provisions  of  law  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Federal  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the 
Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund, 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  each  of  the 
aforementioned  Funds,  for  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  this  section  is  enacted,  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  place  each  of  such  Funds  In 
the  same  financial  position  as  that  which  u 
would  have  been  in  If  this  section  had  not 
been  enacted. 

"Monthly  benefit  increases 

"(d)(1)  Section  215(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
table  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 


"•TABLE  FOR  DETERMINING  PRIMARY  INSURANCE  AMOUNT  AND  MAXIMUM  FAMILY  BENEFITS 


'"I 

U 

lU 

IV 

V 

(Primary  Insurance 

(Primary 
Insurance 

(Average  monthly 

(Primary 

(Maximum 

family 

benefits) 

benefit  under  1939 

Act,  as  mo<llfted> 

amount 
under 

wage) 

Insurance 
amount) 

1965  .\et) 

If  an  individual's 

Or  his  average  month- 

And the 

primary  insurance 
benelU  (as  deter- 

Or his 

ly   wage    (as   deter- 
mined under  subsec. 

The 
amount 

maximum 
amount  of 

mined  under  subsec. 

{d)l  is— 

primarj' 
iiusurance 

amount 
(as  deter- 

(b)) is- 

referred 

to  In  the 

preceding 

paragraphs 

benefits 
payable  (as 
provided  in 
sec.  203(a)) 

mined 

of  this 

on  the  basis 

subsection 

of  his  wages 

But  not 

subsec. 

But  not 

shaUbe- 

and  self- 

At  least- 

more 
than— 

(0)  is- 

At  least— 

more 
than— 

employ- 
ment 
income 
shall  be— 

$44.00 

$67 

$70.00 

$105.00 

58.00 

$91 

92 

70.00 

105.00 

.W.OO 

93 

94 

70.80 

10&20 

$23  08 

60.00 

95 

96 

72.00 

108.00 

$23  08 

23.44 

61.00 

97 

97 

73.20 

109.80 

23  45 

•23.76 

6'2. 10 

98 

99 

74.60 

111.90 

23  77 

24.20 

63  20 

100 

101 

75.90 

113.90 

24  21 

24.60 

64.20 

102 

102 

T7. 10 

115.70 

24  61 

•25.00 

66.30 

103 

104 

78.40 

117.60 

25  01 

■25.  4S 

6&40 

105 

106 

79.70 

119.60 

25  49 

25.  92 

67.50 

107 

107 

81.00 

121.60 

25  93 

;6.  40 

68.50 

108 

109 

82.20 

1'23. 30 

26.41 

26.94 

99.60 

110 

113 

83  60 

125. 40 

■^fi.  95 

27  46 

70.70 

114 

118 

84.90 

127.40 

"T  47 

■28.00 

71.70 

119 

122 

86.10 

129.20 

28  01 

28.68 

72.80 

123 

127 

86.70 

130.10 

28  69 

'29  25 

73.90 

ViS 

132 

88.00 

132.00 

'29  "6 

■29.  68 

74.90 

133 

136 

89.20 

133.80 

29.69 

30.36 

76.00 

137 

141 

90.50 

135.80 

30  37 

30.92 

77.  10 

142 

146 

91.80 

137.  70 

30  93 

31.36 

78.20 

147 

1,50 

92. '30 

138.50 

31  37 

32.00 

79.20 

151 

155 

93.50 

140.30 

32  01 

S'i  60 

80.30 

156 

160 

98.80 

142.  '20 

32  61 

33  20 

.'«1.  40 

161 

164 

96.10 

144.20 

33.  21 

33.88 

8'2.  40 

165 

169 

97.30 

146.00 

33  »9 

34.50 

83.50 

170 

174 

97.70 

14&60 

34  51 

35.  00 

84.60 

175 

178 

99.00 

148.50 

35.  01 

35.80 

85.60 

179 

183 

100.20 

150.30 

35  81 

36.40 

86.70 

184 

188 

101.50 

152.30 

36.  41 

37.08 

S7.80 

189 

193 

102.80 

154.40 

37  09 

37  60 

88.90 

194 

197 

103.20 

159.60 

37  61 

38.20 

89.90 

198 

202 

104.30 

161.60 

38  21 

39  12 

91.00 

■203 

207 

105.60 

165.60 

39  13 

39.68 

9^2.  10 

208 

211 

106.90 

168.80 

39.66 

40.33 

93.10 

212 

216 

108.00 

172.80 

(Primary  insurance 
benefit  under  1939 
act,  as  modified) 


If  an  individual's 
primary  insurance 
benefit  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsec. 
(d))  is- 


At  least— 


$40.34 
41.13 
41.77 
42.45 
43.21 
43.77 
44.45 
44.89 


But  not 

more 
than — 


$41.12 

41.76 
42.44 
43.20 
43.76 
44.44 
44.88 
45.60 


11 

(Priniar>' 
insurance 

amount 
under 

1965  act) 


III 


(Average  monthly 
wage) 


IV 


(Primary 
Insurance 
amount) 


(MaxuDuni 

family 

benefits) 


Or  his 
primary 
Insurance 
amount 
(as  deter- 
mined 
under 
subsec. 
(c))is- 


Or  his  avprage  month- 
ly wage  (as  deter- 
mined under  ?ul)sec. 
(b))is- 


$94.20 
95.30 
96.30 
97.40 
98.50 
99.60 
100.60 
101.70 
102.  80 
103.80 
104.90 
106.00 
107.00 
108.10 
109.20 
110.30 
111.30 
112.40 
113.60 
114.50 
115.60 
116.70 
117. 70 
118. 80 
119.90 
121.00 
122.00 
123.10 
124.20 
125. 20 
126. 30 
127.40 
128.40 
129.60 
130.60 


At  least— 


$217 
222 
226 
231 
236 
240 
245 
250 
■254 
259 
264 
268 
273 
278 
282 
287 
292 
296 
301 

3oe 

310 
315 
320 
324 
329 
334 
338 
343 
348 
352 
357 
362 
366 
371 
376 


But  not 
more 
than — 


And  liio 
'  maximum 
The       j  amount  of 
amount     I     benefits 
H'ferred     ,payal)le  (as 
to  in  the    ! provided  in 
preceding  !  sec.  203(ai) 
paragraphs  ,ou  tlie  basis 
of  this      of  his  wages 


subsection 
shall  be— 


$221 
225 
230 
■235 
239 
244 
249 
253 
258 
263 
267 
272 
277 
281 
286 
291 
■296 
300 
305 
309 
314 
319 
323 
328 
333 
337 
342 
347 
351 
356 
361 
366 
370 
376 
379 


$108.  40 
109.60 
110.  80 
ir2. 10 
113.30 
113.60 
114.70 
116.00 
117.20 
118.40 
118.60 
119.80 
121.00 
122. 20 
123.40 
123.60 

124.  70 

125.  90 
127. 20 
128.30 
128.40 
r29.60 
130.70 
131.90 
133.10 
133.20 
134. 20 
135.  ,"iO 
136.70 
137. 80 
138. 30 
138.90 
140.00 
141.20 
142.40 


and  self- 
employ- 
ment 
income 
shall  be— 


$176. 80 
180.00 
184. 00 
188.00 
191.20 
195. 2(1 
199.  2U 
202.40 
206.40 
210.40 
213.60 
217.60 
221.60 
224.80 
228.80 
232.80 
236.00 
240.00 
244.00 
•247.20 
251. 20 
255.20 
258.40 
262. 40 
266.40 
269.60 
273.60 
277.60 
280  80 
284.80 
288.80 
29*2.00 
296.00 
298.00 
299.60 
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(Primary  tasur^ 
benefit  under  1939 
act,  as  modified) 


Ifau  individual's 
pruuari-  insurance 
benefit  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsec. 

(d))is- 


(Prlmary 
Insurance 

amount 
under 

1965  act) 


(Maximum 

family 

benefits) 


(Primarj-  insurance 
benefit  under  1939 
act,  as  modified) 


II 

(Primary 

insurance 

amount 

under 

1965  act) 


m 


(Average  monthly 
wage) 


rv" 


(Primary    (Maximum 
inBaiance  I     family 
amount)    I    benefits) 


At  least— 


But  not 
more 
than— 


Or  his 

primary 

Insurance 

amount 

(as  deter- 

muied 

under 

subsec. 

(c))  is- 


$131.70 
132.70 
133,80 
134.90 
136.90 
137.00 
138.00 
139.00 
14a  00 
141.00 
142.00 
143.00 
144.00 
145.00 
146.00 
147.00 
148.00 
149.00 
150.00 


Or  his  average  month- 
ly wage  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsec. 
(b))is- 


At  least— 


But  not 
more 
than— 


The 

amount 

referred 

to  in  the 

preceding 

paragraphs 

of  I  his 
subsection 
shall  be— 


And  the 
maximum 
amount  of 

benefits 
payable  (as 
provided  in 
sec.  303(a)  I 
on  the  basis 
of  his  wages 
and  self- 
employ- 
ment 
income 
hall  be— 


If  an  individual's 

primary  Insurance 

benefit  (as  deter- 

mmed  under  subsec. 

(d))  is— 


At  least- 


But  not 
more 
than— 


Or  his 
primary 
insurance 
amouni 
(as  deter- 
mined 
under 
subsec. 
(c))  is— 


Or  his  average  month- 
ly wage  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsec. 

(b))  is— 


At  least- 


The 

amoimt 

referred 

to  In  the 

preceding 


And  the 
I  maximum 
;  amount  of 

benefits 
payable  (as 
provided  in 
sec.  203(a)) 


But  not 
mote 
than- 


paragraphs  on  the  basis 


of  this 
subsection 
shall  be — 


of  his  wages 
and  self- 
employ- 
ment 
income 
shaU  b(-- 


$380 

$384        , 

$142.90 

386 

389 

143.40 

390 

393 

144.60 

394 

398 

146.  70 

399 

403 

146.80 

404 

407 

147.  20 

408 

412 

147.  70 

413 

417 

148. 80 

418 

421 

149. 80 

422 

426 

150.90 

427 

431 

151. '20 

432 

436 

151.60 

437 

440 

182.  70 

441 

445 

153.70 

446 

450 

154.80 

451 

454 

155.10 

455 

459 

155.40 

460 

464 

156. 50 

465 

468 

157.50 

$301.60 
303.60 
305.20 
307.20 
309.20 
310.80 
312. 80 
314.80 
316. 40 
318.40 
320.40 
3'22. 40 
324.00 
326.00 
328.00 
327.  60 
331.60 
333.60 
335.^20 


$151.00 

$469         1 

$473 

$158.60 

152.00 

474 

478 

188.90 

153.00 

479 

482 

159.20 

154.00 

483 

487 

160.20 

155.00 

488 

492 

161.20 

156.00 

493 

496 

162.30 

187.00 

497 

601 

162.60 

158.00 

602 

506 

162.80 

159.00 

507 

510 

163.80 

160.00 

511 

515 

164.80 

161.00 

516 

520 

166.90 

162. 00 

521 

524 

166.10 

163.00 

525 

529 

166.30 

164.00 

530 

534 

167. 30 

168.00 

535 

538 

168.30 

166.00 

539 

543 

169.40 

167.00 

544 

548 

169.50 

168.00 

549 

550 

169.70 

$337.20 
339.20 
340.80 
342.80 
344.80 
346.40 
348.40 
350.40 
352.00 
354.00 
356.00 
357.60 
369.60 
361.60 
363.20 
365.20 
367.20 
368.00.' 


'■(2)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(II  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  months  after  the  month  following 
the  month  in  which  this  subsection  is  en- 
acted." 

H.R.  6950  (Amendment  No.  143) 

Amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr. 
Prouty  to  H.R.  6950,  an  act  to  restore  the 
investment  credit  and  the  allowance  of 
accelerated  depreciation  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain real  property 
On  page  4,  after  line  6,  Insert  the  following 

new  section: 
"Sec.  5.  (a)(1)(A)  The  heading  to  section 

228  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  to 

read  as  follows: 

"  'BENEFTTS  AT  AGE   65   FOR  CERTAIN  UNINSURED 
INDIVroUALS' 

"(B)  Section  228  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"  -Sec.  228.   (a)    Every  Individual  who— 

"  '  ( 1 )   has  attained  age  65. 

'"(2)  (A)  is  not  and  would  not,  upon  filing 
application  therefor,  be  entitled  to  monthly 
benefits  under  section  202  or  223,  or  (B)  is 
entitled  or  would  upon  filing  application 
therefor,  be  entitled  to  monthly  benefits 
under  such  section  202  or  223  which  Is 
smaller  than  the  amount  shown  by  the  first 
figure  in  column  IV  of  the  table  in  section 

215  ( a.) 

•"(3)  U  a  resident  of  the  United  States 
(as  defined  in  section  210(1)).  and  (A)  is 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  (B)  an  alien 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
who  has  resided  in  the  United  States  (as  so 
defined)  continuously  during  the  5  years 
immediately  preceding  the  month  in  which 
he  files  application  under  this  section, 

"  '(4)  has  filed  application  for  benefits  un- 
der this  section. 

shall  (subject  to  the  limitations  In  this  sec- 
tion) be  entitled  to  a  benefit  under  this 
section  for  each  month  beginning  with  the 
first  month  after  September  1967  in  which 
he  becomes  so  entitled  to  such  benefits  and 
ending  with  the  month  preceding  the  month 
In  which  he  dies.  No  application  under  this 
section  which  Is  filed  by  an  Individual  more 


than  3  months  before  the  first  month  in 
which  he  meets  the  requirements  of  para- 
graphs (1),  (2),  and  (3)  shall  be  accepted 
as  an  application  for  purposes  of  this  section. 
"Benefit  amount 
"  '(b)  The  benefit  amount  to  v/hlch  an  in- 
dividual is  entitled  under  this  section  for 
any  month  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to 
whichever  is  the  larger:  d)  zero,  or  (2)  the 
amount  determined  by  subtracting  from  an 
amount  equal  to  80  percent  of  the  amount 
shown  by  the  first  figure  in  column  IV  of 
the  table  In  section  215(a)  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  monthly  benefit  to 
which  such  individual  is  entitled  under  sec- 
tion 202  or  223.  For  the  purpose  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  amount  of  the  monthly 
benefit  to  which  an  Individual  Is  entitled  un- 
der section  202  means  the  amount  to  which 
he  is  entitled  after  any  reduction  In  such 
amount  made  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (q)  of  such  section. 

"  'Deductions  in  benefit  amounts 
."'(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  section,  payments  of 
amounts  as  benefits  provided  by  this  section 
shall  not  be  made  to  an  individual  other- 
wise entitled  thereto  if,  and  to  the  extent, 
that  the  making  of  any  such  payment  would 
result  in  such  individual  receiving,  for  any 
calendar  year.  Income  In  excess  of  $2,840  In 
the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  married  and 
is  living  with  or  providing  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  support  of  a  spouse  who  is  not 
entitled  to  benefits  under  this  section,  or 
$1  840  in  the  case  of  any  other  individual. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
the  term  'income'  means  income  from  any 
and  all  sources  (Including  monthly  benefit 
payments  under  this  title) .  _ 

"  '(2)  Deductions,  in  such  amounts  and  at 
such  time  or  times  as  the  Secretary  shall 
determine,  shall  be  made  from  any  payment 
or  payments  to  which  an  individual  is  en- 
titled" under  this  section  so  as  to  carry  out 
the  limitation  set  forth  In  paragraph  (1). 
"  'Suspension  when  individual  is  residing 
outside  United  States 
"  '(d)  The  benefit  to  which  any  Individual 
Is  entitled  under  this  section  for  any  month 


shall  not  be  paid  If,  during  such  month. 
such  individual  Is  not  a  resident  of  the 
United  States  (as  defined  in  section  210(1)). 
•"Treatment  as  monthly  insurance  benefits 
"'(e)  For  purposes  of  subsections  (ti  and 
(u)  of  section  202,  and  of  section  1840,  a 
monthlv  benefit  under  this  section  shall  be 
treated  "as  a  monthly  Insurance  benefit  pay- 
able under  section  20'2  ' 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),8ec- 
Uon  228  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  in 
effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
shall  remain  In  force  with  respect  to  any 
individual  for  any  month  If  such  individual— 
"  ( 1 )  would  have  been  entitled  to  a  benefit 
under  such  section,  as  in  effect  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  secUon,  but  would  not 
be  entitled,  for  such  month,  to  a  benefit 
under  such  section,  as  In  effect  after  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  or 

"(2)  if  the  amount  of  such  individual's 
benefit  under  such  section,  as  in  effect  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  section,  would 
(after  all  reductions  provided  In  such  sec- 
tion) be  larger  than  the  amount  of  the  bene- 
fit to  which  he  is  entlUed  under  such 
section,  as  in  effect  after  enactment  of  this 
section. 

"Increase  in  benefits  for  the  transitionally 
insured 
"(b)(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
227(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'be  $35  and  the  amount  of 
the  wife's  insurance  benefit  of  his  wife  shall, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
202(b)  be  $17.50'  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of be  an  amount  equal  to  80  percent  of  the 
amount  shown  by  the  first  figure  In  column 
IV  of  the  table  In  section  2l5ia)  and  the 
amount  of  the  wife's  insurance  benefit  of  his 
wife  shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  202(bi,  be  an  amount  equal  to  37V2 
percent  of  the  amount  shown  by  such  first 

figure'. 

"(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  227(D) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•The  amount  of  her  widow's  insurance  bene- 
fit for  each  month  shall,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  202(e)  (and  section 
202(m)),   be   equal  to  37 Vj    percent  of  the 
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amount  shown  by  the  first  figure  In  column 
rv  of  the  table  In  section  215(  a ) .' 

■•(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  In  the  case  of  monthly 
payments  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  for  months  after  September  1967. 
•'Appropriation  authorization 
"(c)  In  addition  to  all  other  sums  author- 
ized under  anv  other  provisions  of  law  to  be 
appropriated  'to  the  Federal  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the  Fed- 
eral Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  each  of  the  aforementioned 
Funds  for  the  fiscal  year  In  which  this  sec- 
tion is  enacted,  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  place  each  of  such  Funds  in  the  same 
financial  position  as  that  which  It  would 
have  been  In  If  this  section  had  not  been  en- 
acted." 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  com- 
ment on  tlie  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967.  .  .r  ^v,  u 
First,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  thinK 
my  colleagues  on  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  the  committee  staff  deserve  to  be 
commended  for  their  work  on  this  bill, 
and  in  particular.  Chairman  Long  de- 
serves recognition  for  directing  the  de- 
tailed and  comprehensive  study  given 
this  legislation.  .,  v,  „ 
While  reviewing  this  legislation.  I  have 
attempted  to  keep  in  mind  both  the  needs 
of  our  senior  citizens  and  the  young  tax- 
payers. Spiral  inflation  has  pushed  the 
cost  of  living  up  to  a  point  where  many 
of  our  retirees  are  forced  to  live  in  pov- 
erty or  subpoverty  conditions.  These  peo- 
ple obviously  deserve  our  consideration 
and  help.  At  the  same  time  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  we  do  not  overburden  the 
young  with  a  large  tax  increase.  With 
both  of  these  factors  in  mind,  and  after 
reviewing  the  financial  condition  of  the 
social  security  program.  I  have  con- 
cluded that  the  committee  bill  which 
retains  the  4.4-percent  tax  rate  and 
raises  benefits  an  average  of  15  percent, 
provides  the  best  alternative  while  main- 
taining the  actuarial  soundness  of  the 
social  security  program. 

I  am  happy  that  I  was  able  to  add  cer- 
tain provisions  to  this  bill  that  are.  I 
feel,  much  needed  additions  to  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  brief  comments  on  my  amendments. 
One  such  amendment  added  a  provi- 
sion to  the  House  bill  which  would  per- 
mit medicare  payment  for  services  re- 
ceived in  certain  nonparticipating  hos- 
pitals. At  present,  payments  can  be  made 
to  participating  hospitals  and.  in  an 
emergency  case,  to  a  nonparticipating 
hospital  which  meets  certain  standards 
only  if  the  hospital  agrees  to  accept  the 
reasonable  costs  as  full  payment  for  the 
services  rendered. 

For  a  temporary  period,  almost  all  of 
which  has  already  expired,  my  amend- 
ment would  permit  direct  reimburse- 
ment to  be  made  to  an  Individual  who 
has  furnished  hospital  services  during 
the  period  In  a  nonparticipating  hospital. 
This  coverage  would  not  extend  to  ad- 
missions after  1967.  Payment  would  be 
limited  to  80  percent  of  the  hospital  an- 
cillary charges  and  60  percent  of  the 
room  and  board  charges,  for  up  to  20 
days  in  each  spell  of  illness — subject  to 
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the  $40  deductible  and  other  statutory 
limitations  of  payjnent  in  present  law— 
if  the  hospital  did  not  formally  partici- 
pate in  medicare  before  Januarj"  1.  1969. 
If  it  did  participate  in  medicare  before 
that  date  and  if  it  applied  its  utilization 
review  plan  to  the  services  it  provided 
before  its  regular  participation  started, 
the  full  90  days  of  coverage  could  be  pro- 
\ided.  Thus,  there  would  be  an  incentive 
for  presently  nonparticipating  hospitals 
to  participate  because  participation  is  a 
condition  for  coverage. 

A  similar  provision  would  apply  be- 
ginning January  1,  1968,  but  only  as  an 
alternative  to  present  coverage  of  emer- 
gency care.  Hospitals  could  apply  for 
payment  for  a  period  of  up  to  90  days 
under  present  law  provisions,  or  if  the 
hospital  did  not  apply,  the  patient  could 
obtain  payment  on  the  basis  of  60  per- 
cent of  room  and  board  charges  and  80 
percent  of  ancillary  service  charges  un- 
der the  new  provision. 

A  second  amendment  that  was  added 
to  this  bill  is  designed  to  increase  the 
purchasing  power  of  persons  receiving 
old-age  assistance.  This  provision  re- 
quires States  to  adjust  their  standards 
of  need  and  maximum  payment  provi- 
sions to  guarantee  that  old-age  assist- 
ance recipients,  both  those  eligible  for 
social  security  benefits  and  those  who 
are  not.  will  receive,  on  the  average,  an 
increase  in  total  income  equal  to  $7.50  a 
month.  This  \\111  not  cost  the  State  any 
additional  money. 

A  third  amendment  added  a  provi- 
sion to  the  House  bill  modifying  the  so- 
cial security  coverage  provisions  apply- 
ing to  State  and  local  government  em- 
ployees who  are  compensated  solely  on  a 
fee'basis.  such  as  constables  and  justices 
of  the  peace.  Under  present  law,  fee- 
basis  employees,  like  other  State  and 
local  government  employees,  may  be 
covered  only  under  a  State  coverage 
agreement.  Under  the  provision  ap- 
proved by  the  committee,  in  the  case  of 
employees  who  are  compensated  solely 
on  a  fee  basis,  fees  received  after  1967 
which  are  not  covered  under  a  State 
agreement  would  be  covered  under  the 
self-employment  provisions. 

A  fourth  amendment  granted  an  ad- 
ditional opportunity,  through  1969,  for 
election  of  social  security  coverage  by 
employees  of  States  and  localities  who 
did  not  elect  coverage  when  they  pre- 
viously had  the  opportunity  to  do  so 
under  the  provision  of  present  law  per- 
mitting specified  States  to  cover  only 
those  members  of  a  retirement  system 
who  desire  coverage. 

I  was  especially  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee has  seen  fit  to  adopt  the  recom- 
mendations of  Commissioner  Sam  Cald- 
well, Georgia  Department  of  Labor, 
placing  the  new  work  incentive  program 
for  families  receiving  AFDC  payments 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor.  This  Department  has 
all  the  necessary  facilities  to  assist  these 
families  and  are  better  equipped  to  do 
the  job  than  welfare  departments. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
the  Committee  on  Finance  has  reported 
out  the  social  security  Improvements  bill, 
I  wish  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
the  members  of  that  committee  for  a  job 


well  done.  The  committee  was  faced  with 
an  exacting  and  often  exasperating  task. 
There  were  vexing  questions  of  priori- 
ties and  fiscal  limitations.  But  by  and 
large  these  questions  were  resolved  by 
the  committee  in  an  equitable  and  wise 
manner. 

There  is,  however,  one  problem  area 
of  particular  importance  in  my  home 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  regard  to 
which  the  committee  bill  fails  to  make 
adequate  provision.  Pennsylvania,  I  am 
proud  to  say,  is  still  very  much  a  steel 
State,  and  as  a  result  the  problems  which 
are  experienced  by  workers  in  the  steel 
industry  because  of  unique  developments 
in  that  industry  are  of  very  great  con- 
cern to  me. 

One  of  the  more  serious  of  these  prob- 
lems arises  from  the  spread  of  automa- 
tion throughout  the  steel  industry,  and 
the  loss  of  jobs  through  plant  shutdowns. 
As  a  result  of  these  developments,  work- 
ers too  often  find  themselves  without 
jobs  at  age  50,  with  no  real  hope  to  get 
a  new  job,  and  with  no  chance  of  get- 
ting their  social  security  benefits. 

In  order  to  make  a  start  toward  cor- 
recting this  situation  I  cosponsored  an 
amendment  to  the  social  security  bill 
with  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke].  Much  to  my  regret  the  com- 
mittee did  not  Include  this  amendment 
in  the  bill. 

In  view  of  the  committee's  action  on 
the  Hartke  amendment,  I  am  aware  that 
there  is  little  hope  that  the  Senate  can 
be  persuaded  to  provide  an  equitable 
solution  to  the  problem  this  year.  Never- 
theless I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion 
to  place  this  matter  on  the  agenda  for 
consideration  when  Congress  reconvenes 
next  year.  Although  the  prospects  at  the 
moment  are  not  bright,  I  am  confident 
that  ultimately  the  Congress  will  take 
action  to  remove  this  Inequity  from  our 
social  security  law. 


BILL  TO  GIVE  UNION  MEMBERS  A 
VOICE  IN  DETERMINING  WHETH- 
ER TO  REMAIN  ON  STRIKE 
Mr,  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
give  union  members  a  voice  in  determin- 
ing  whether   they  wish   to   remain  on 
strike.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2667)  to  provide  for  strike 
ballots  in  certain  cases.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Fannin  <for  himself,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr.  Thurmond)  .  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2667 
Be  it   enacted    by   the   Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  as  used 
In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Board"  means  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

(2)  The  term  "labor  organization"  means 
any  organization  of  any  kind,  or  any  agency 


„  employee  representation  committee  or 
nL  in  which  employees  participate  and 
Ibich  exists  for  the  purpose,  in  whole  or  In 
*"t  of  dealing  with  employers  concerning 
^levances,  labor  disputes,  wages  rates  of 
pay,  hours  of  employment,  or  conditions  of 

^°ri}  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
•raffic  commerce,  transportation,  or  com- 
munication among  the  several  States,  or  be- 
Z.en  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  terri- 
■nrv  0'  the  United  States  and  any  State  or 
'other  territory,  or  between  any  foreign  coun- 
trv  and  anv  State,  territory,  or  the  District 
„/ Columbia,  or  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  anv  territory,  or  between  poims  In 
Ue  same  State  but  through  any  other  State 
or  any  territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  any  foreign  country. 

,4)  The  term  ••affecting  commerce  means 
m  commerce,  or  burdening  or  obstructing 
commerce  or  the  free  flow  of  commerce  or 
having  led  or  tending  to  lead  to  a  labor  dis- 
pute burdening  or  obstructing  commerce  or 
tlie  free  flow  of  commerce. 

,5)  The  term  ••strike"  Includes  any  con- 
certed stoppage  of  work  by  employees.  In- 
cluding a  stoppage  by  reason  of  the  expira- 
tion of  a  collective  bargaining  agreement, 
.,nd  any  concerted  slowdown  or  other  con- 
certed   interruption    of    operations    by    em- 

^'slx  2    Upon  the  filing  with  the  Board  of  a 

petition  therefor  signed  by  at  least  20  per 
centum  of  the  employees  in  the  appropriate 
bargaining  unit  or  units  involved  in  a  strike 
which  has  been  pending  for  thirty  days  or 
more  In  anv  industry  affecting  commerce,  the 
Board  shall'  conduct  a  referendum  among  the 
emplovees  of  such  unit  or  units  on  tne  ques- 
tion whether  such  strike  should  be  contin- 
ued. If  a  majority  of  the  employees  voting 
m  the  referendum  vote  against  the  strike, 
the  labor  organization  representing  the  em- 
plovees shall  order  such  employees  to  dis- 
continue the  strike  and  such  strike  shall  not 
be  resumed  until  at  least  ninety  days  have 
elapsed  followng  the  referendum.  If  a  ma- 
lorltv  of  those  voting  in  the  referendum  vote 
m  lavor  of  the  strike  no  subsequent  petition 
mav  be  filed  under  this  section  until  at  least 
sixty  davs  have  elapsed  following  such  ref- 
erendum, and  unless  such  subsequent  peti- 
tion has  been  signed  by  at  least  30  per 
centum  of  the  employees  In  the  appropriate 
bargaining    unit    or    units    involved    m   the 

strike.  ....       .„ 

Sec.  3.  Any  employee  who  participates  m 
a  strike  which  has  been  continued,  or  re- 
sumed prior  to  the  expiration  of  ninety  days, 
after  a  majority  of  the  employees  In  the  ap- 
propriate bargaining  unit  or  units  Involved 
in  the  strike  voting  in  the  most  recent  refer- 
endum conducted  with  respect  to  such  strike 
under  this  Act  shall  have  voted  against  such 
strike,  shall  not  during  the  existence  of  the 
strike  or  thereafter,  unless  reemployed  or  re- 
instated by  the  employer,  be  considered  to  be 
an  employee  of  such  employer  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
or  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

Sec  4,  Referenda  provided  for  in  this  Act 
shall  be  conducted  by  the  Board,  except  that 
the  Board  may  delegate,  generally  or  in 
specific  cases,  authority  to  conduct  such 
referenda  to  any  public  or  private  agency  or 
organization  which.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Board.  Is  qualified  to  conduct  such  referenda. 
Sec  5  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  supersede  or  modify  In  any 
way  the  requirements  of  section  8(d)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  theme 
of  the  "forgotten  man"  Is  not  new  to 
public  affairs.  It  has  been  used  for  cen- 
turies to  dramatize  the  plight  of  some 
special  category  of  citizens  for  whom 
public  sympathy  can  and  should  be  de- 
veloped—the poor,  the  disabled,  the 
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racial  minorities,  the  aged,  and  so  forth. 
Sometimes  even  the  taxpayer  has  been 
called  the  "forgotten  man"  and  given 
special  consideration. 

The  time  has  come  to  talk  about  an- 
other category   of   forgotten   men   and 
women— the    workers   whose    lives    and 
livelihoods  are  directly  affected  by  vast 
power  struggles  between  the  giants  of 
labor  and  the  giants  of  Industry.  These 
are  the  "forgotten  men"  in  labor  disputes 
that  drag  on  in  long  and  costly  strikes. 
I  know  about  these  "forgotten  men"  be- 
cause we  have  more  than  10.000  of  them 
in  the  State  of  Arizona  right  now— the 
victims  of  a  copper  strike  that  this  \evy 
day  has  entered  into  its  fifth  month.  My 
distinguished  colleagues  from  New  Mexi- 
co. Montana,  Nevada,  and  Utah,  as  well 
as'  the   other   copper-producing   States, 
have  thousands  more  of  these  "forgotten 
men' in  their  constituencies. 

I  do  not  want  to  dwell  at  length  on  the 
current  situation  in  the  copper  industry, 
because  it  is  merely  symptomatic  of  a 
nationwide  problem  that  can  affect  al- 
most every  working  man  and  woman  in 
America.  But  let  us  look  for  a  moment 
at  the  copper  worker  as  he  goes  into  this 
fifth  month  of  enforced  idleness. 

The  unior's  initial  economic  demands 
on  the  copper  companies,  while  specific 
with  respect  to  all  other  items,  did  not 
quantify  the  usually  vital  matter  of  an 
increase  in  rates  of  pay— the  amount 
for  this  item  lay  hidden  under  the 
phrase  "plus  a  substantial  increase  in 
wages."  Whether  or  not  the  copper  work- 
er at  the  time  he  was  called  out  on  strike, 
knew  the  amount  of  this  important  part 
of  the  economic  demand,  I  do  not  know. 
I  am  informed,  however,  that  the  copper 
companies  were  not  given  the  figures  un- 
til notice  of  the  strike  had  been  issued 
and  then  only  shortly  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  strike. 

As  a  result,  there  had  been  no  real  bar- 
gaining prior  to  the  strike.  Notwithstand- 
ing  this  fact,  before  the  strike  started 
most  of  the  copper  companies  had  made 
offers  of  wage  and  benefit  Increases  in 
an  effort  to  reach  a  settlement.  The  offers 
of  the  major  producers  called  for  an  in- 
crease of  about  12  percent  spread  out 
over  the  life  of  a  proposed  3-year  con- 
tract, the  increase  in  the  first  year  alone, 
however,  to  amount  to  about  5  percent. 
The  union's  Initial,  unquantified  de- 
mand was  reported  by  some  of  the  cop- 
per companies,  as  interpreted  by  them 
and  applied  to  their  operations,  to  be  a 
demand  for  an  increase  of  in  excess  of  68 
percent  over  the  same  3-year  period,  and 
if  we  assume  the  benefits  were  to  be 
spread  equally  over  the  3-year  period  the 
increase  In  the  first  year  would  be  about 
23  percent.  Within  the  past  6  weeks,  how- 
ever  the  union  has  reduced  this  initial 
demand  and  as  it  now  stands.  In  the  case 
of  the  major  copper  producer  in  my  State 
the  demand  is  for  about  40  percent  over 
the  3-year  period  with  a  14-percent  in- 
crease coming  in  the  first  year.  Demands 
on    other    major    producers    are    only 
slightly  less. 

The  major  copper  producers  have  been 
standing  on  their  Initial  prestrlke  offers 
of  about  12  percent  over  a  3-year  period, 
and  no  significant  bargaining  Is  taking 
place  In  assessing  these  offers  of  the  em- 


ployers, particularly  the  5  percent  for  the 
first  year,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  re- 
cent UAW  strike  against  the  Ford  Motor 
Co  IS  reported  to  have  been  settled  at 
about  6  percent  after  a  46-day  walkout, 
and  that  the  national  median  wage  and 
benefit  settlement  in  key  industries  in  the 
first  three  quarters  of  1967  Is  In  the 
neighborhood  of  4.9  percent. 

These  figures  on  demands  and  offers  in 
the  copper  situation  and  settlements  in 
other  industries  have  great  significance 
for  the  copper  worker.  Where  does  he 
find  himself  after  4  months  of  no  work 
and  with  the  union  officials  and  his  em- 
ployer, from  a  practical  standpoint,  about 
as  far  apart  as  they  were  at  the  begin- 
nine— at  least  in  an  unrealistic  stale- 
mate of  a  3-year  40-percent  demand 
against  a  3-year,  12-percent  offer  and  a 
first  year  14-percent  demand  against  a 
first  vear  5-percent  offer? 

In  4  months  the  average  copper  worker 
in  Arizona  has  lost  over  $3,000  in  wages. 
In  many  cases  this  is  a  loss  that  he  can 
never  make  up  during  his  working  life- 
time, regardless  of  the  basis  on  which 
the  strike  is  ultimately  settled.  Even  if 
the  strike  were  settled  today  at  a  point 
midway  between  the  union's  wage  de- 
mand and  the  companies'  wage  offers, 
it  would  take  him  over  20  years  to  make 
up  what  he  has  lost  during  the  past  4 
months.   And,   of  course,  if   the  settle- 
ment is  below  that  midpoint,  it  will  take 
him  even  longer.  In  the  meantime,  in 
many  instances,  he  has  lost  his  car  and 
other  things  he  was  buying  on  time,  his 
credit  is  stretched  to  the  limit  and  he 
is  deeply  in  debt. 

Now  I  ask  you:  do  you  think  that  the 
average  copper  worker,  after  the  point 
of  no  economic  return  had  been  reached 
and  he  knew  that  from  then  on  it  was 
all  uphill,  would  have  chosen  of  his  own 
free  will  to  continue  this  strike?  The 
answer  is  probably  "No."  The  American 
working  people,  given  a  choice,  do  not 
often   make   decisions   that   are   clearly 
against  the  best  interests  of  themselves 
and   their   families.   The   point   Is  that 
these  copper  workers  have  had  no  choice 
in  the  matter.  They  are  the  unprotected 
pawns  of  union  leaders  who  are  engaged 
in  a  great  power  struggle— a  struggle  to 
maintain  monopoly  power  over  the  labor 
market  at  whatever  cost  to  the  working 
men  and  women  of  America.  And  that  is 
whv  I  say  that  these  copper  workers,  and 
others  throughout  the  Nation  who  are 
forced   into   similar  situations,   are   the 
"forgotten  men." 

Holding  in  abeyance  the  plight  of  the 
copper  worker  for  a  minute— we  cannot 
forget  him  for  long  because  he  Is  look- 
ing to  you  and  me  for  help  right  now— 
and  see  what  the  situation  is  In  other 
Industries  around  the  Nation.  I  think  it 
can  be  said  with  accuracy  that  almost 
any  time  a  strike  lasts  more  than  30  days, 
the  worker  stands  to  lose  more  than  he 
can  gain.  Take  the  recent  Ford  strike, 
for  example.  It  will  take  the  average 
automobile  production  worker  at  Ford 
many,  many  years  to  make  up  what  he 
lost  during  those  46  days  of  enforced 
Idleness.  And  yet  the  knight  in  shining 
white  armor  who  led  him  down  that 
primrose  path  claims  a  great  victory.  I 
say   "That's  right.  Walter  Reuther,  you 
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showed  'em  who  was  boss  all  right.  But 
you  did  it  by  grinding  a  lot  of  economic 
lives  into  the  dust." 

Take  the  machinists'  strike  against  the 
major  airlines  during  the  summer  of 
1966 — 73  days  of  enforced  idleness.  Who 
won?  Only  the  high  chiefs  of  the  lAM— 
they  showed  them  who  was  top  dog,  all 
right.  And  they  showed  the  general  pub- 
lic, too.  and  thousands  of  travelers  who 
had  their  plans  disrupted  or  who  were 
left  stranded  around  the  country. 

Take  the  strike  in  the  rubber  industry 
earlier  this  year— 107  days  of  enforced 
idleness;  or  the  long  steel  strike  in  1959: 
or  the  General  Motors  strike  in  1964 — 
it  is  the  same  story  right  down  the  line. 
Who  wins?  Well,  really  nobody  wins  in  a 
strike,  but  in  each  instance  the  union 
high  command  shows  them  who  is  run- 
ning the  ball  game,  who  has  the  eco- 
nomic stranglehold.  And  who  loses?  The 
worker.  Every  time  it  is  the  worker. 

And  would  he  do  it  if  he  had  the 
choice?  I  doubt  it.  That  is  why  I  say  he  is 
the  "forgotten  man"  of  the  modern-day 
strike.  And  that  is  why  I  say  that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  remember  this  "forgot- 
ten man"  and  do  something  about  his 
pUght. 

What  can  we  do  about  it?  Well,  I  can 
suggest  one  thing  that  we  can  do  quickly 
and  simply — give  him  a  choice,  give  him 
a  chance  to  decide  his  ovm  economic 
fate.  And  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  I 
have  just  introduced  "to  give  the  work- 
ing men  and  women  of  America  a  pro- 
tected right  to  decide  for  themselves 
whether  or  not  they  want  to  continue 
strikes  that  have  reached  the  point  of 
no  economic  return."  If.  in  the  exercise 
of  that  right,  they  choose  freely  to  pay 
the  price  for  some  noneconomic  goal, 
well  and  good.  Under  my  proposal  they 
will  at  least  decide  that  question  for 
themselves. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  basic  Idea 
embodied  in  this  proposal:  freedom  of 
choice.  Secret  ballot  strike  vote  legis- 
lation has  been  recommended  to  the 
Congress  and  Introduced  often  over  the 
past  20  years.  President  Elsenhower 
specifically  recommended  such  a  meas- 
ure in  1954.  But  nothing  has  ever  come 
of  these  efiforts.  Why?  Well,  mainly  be- 
caiase  the  high  chiefs  of  the  labor  hier- 
archy have  fought  them  with  every  ounce 
of  their  political  strength.  They  do  not 
want  the  workers  of  America  to  have 
freedom  of  choice  in  exercising  their 
right  to  strike,  or  remain  on  strike.  And 
there  are  also  some  in  management  who 
oppose  legislation  of  this  sort — they 
think  the  union's  hand  would  be  too 
greatly  strengthened  if  they  happened  to 
get  a  favorable  vote  In  a  strike  election. 
But  the  "forgotten  man"  In  this  ball  game 
wants  It,  and  It  Is  about  time  we  gave  him 
a  vote  when  it  is  his  pay,  his  livelihood, 
his  Job  that  are  at  stake. 

I  have  given  careful  consideration  to 
the  legislative  history  of  prior  efforts  In 
this  regard  and  have  studied  all  the  ar- 
guments that  have  been  advanced  pro 
and  con.  As  a  result  of  this  study,  the 
bill  I  have  just  Introduced  Is  different 
from  any  that  have  been  offered  before. 
That  difference  Is,  I  think,  a  vitally  im- 
portant one.  Let  me  explain  briefly  what 


it  is  and  the  reason  for  it,  because  if 
these  things  are  understood  I  do  not 
see  how  there  can  be  any  bona  fide  op- 
position to  this  proposal. 

Over  the  years  the  strike  vote  pro- 
posals that  have  been  presented  to  Con- 
gress have  concerned  themselves  In  the 
main  with  prestrike  votes — secret  ballot 
elections  supervised  by  a  governmental 
agency  to  decide  whether  a  strike  should 
be  called  in  the  first  instance.  My  bill 
takes  an  entirely  new  approach,  one  that 
I  think  is  In  keeping  with  the  realities 
of  modern  labor-management  relations. 
It  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  pre- 
strike situation.  It  deals  only  with  the 
matter  of  continuing  strikes  beyond  the 
economic  point  of  no  return  to  the 
worker. 

The  reason  for  this  different  and  new 
approach  is  based  on  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  impact  of  legislation 
of  this  sort  on  the  process  of  free  collec- 
tive bargaining.  I  have  concluded  on 
analysis  that  there  is  considerable  merit 
in  one  of  the  grounds  which  both  unions 
and  management  have  advanced  in  op- 
position to  prestrike  elections.  I  am  in- 
clined to  share  the  view  that  a  require- 
ment of  a  prestrike  election  would  tend 
to  reduce  the  effectiveness  in  bargain- 
ing of  the  right  to  strike  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  flexibility  of  position  of  both 
parties  at  a  time  when  both  of  these  fac- 
tors can  play  a  crucial  role  in  producing 
a  reasonable  settlement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute— ordinarily  the  time  when  an  exist- 
ing contract  Is  about  to  expire  or  for 
some  other  reason  a  walkout  is  immi- 
nent. 

This  objection  is  not  applicable  to  my 
proposal,  for  it  provides  for  secret  ballot 
elections  only  after  the  right  to  strike 
has  been  exercised  and  the  positions  of 
the  parties  have  tended  to  become  stale- 
mated. Under  my  proposal  a  petition  for 
an  election  to  determine  whether  a  strike 
should  continue  could  not  be  filed  until 
after  a  strike  had  been  in  effect  for  at 
least  30  days.  And  as  a  safeguard  to  the 
union's  ability  to  continue  to  bargain 
effectively  after  a  vote  favorable  to  the 
continuation  of  a  strike,  it  provides  that 
no  more  than  one  strike  vote  election 
can  be  held  within  any  60-day  period. 

Nobody  will  get  hurt  by  legislation  of 
this  sort  except  overreaching  labor  lead- 
ers and  unreasonable  employers — and  I 
do  not  think  the  Congress  should  be  con- 
cerned about  either  of  them. 

Strikes  are  costly  for  all  concerned, 
the  public,  the  employer,  the  union  and 
the  worker.  They  are  not  costly  to  union 
officials:  they  are  least  costly  to  the 
union  but  most  costly  to  the  worker. 

The  right  to  strike  for  lawful  objec- 
tives under  lawful  circumstances  is  es- 
sential to  the  worker  and  should  not  be 
denied.  Just  as  Important,  however,  as 
Is  the  worker's  right  to  select  his  bar- 
gaining representative  by  secret  ballot, 
Is  his  right — In  fact,  his  essential  need — 
to  participate  by  secret  ballot  In  a  deci- 
sion of  whether  or  not  to  exercise  his 
right  to  strike  to  the  point  of  economic 
ruin  of  himself  and  his  family. 

During  the  past  10  years  the  number 
of  man-days  of  Idleness  caused  by  strikes 
In  this  Nation  has  been  Increasing  almost 
constantly.  In  1957  they  totaled  16.7  mil- 


lion. In  1966  they  were  25  million,  an  In- 
crease of  50  percent  in  10  years.  And  for 
the  first  9  months  of  1967  they  already 
total  over  28  million,  so  that  this  year 
they  will  far  exceed  last  year.  Of  course, 
not  all  of  these  increased  man-days  of 
idleness  are  the  result  of  long,  drawnout 
strikes  in  which  the  worker  has  lost  far 
more  than  he  gained.  But  I  would  venture 
the  guess  that  the  increases  are  roughly 
proportionate.  If  this  be  so,  then  each 
year  these  titanic  struggles  between  labor 
and  industry  are  creating  more  and  more 
"forgotten  men."  more  and  more  work- 
ers who  are  denied  a  freedom  of  choice 
over  their  own  economic  fate. 

I  do  not  offer  the  secret  ballot  strike 
vote  as  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  labor- 
management  relations  in  this  country. 
But  I  do  offer  it  as  a  simple  and  practical 
measure  for  freeing  the  working  men 
and  women  of  America  from  this  phase 
of  the  bondage  of  union  dictatorship. 
The  time  has  come  to  enfranchise  them 
at  these  critical  junctures  in  their  eco- 
nomic lives.  The  time  has  come  to  let 
the  "forgotten  man"  in  the  modern  strike 
show  them  who  really  is  the  boss  when 
the  economic  chips  are  down  and  his 
livelihood  is  at  stake. 

The  need  Is  urgent.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  to  give  It  immediate 
attention. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at 
5  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.>  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day. November  16,  1967,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedxesd.w,  November  15, 1967 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

In  all  these  things  we  are  more  than 
conquerors  through  Him  who  loves  us. — 
Romans  8:  37. 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God.  who 
art  always  more  ready  to  hear  than  we 
are  to  pray,  and  art  wont  to  give  more 
than  we  desire  or  deserve,  we  humbly 
beseech  Thee  to  take  our  lives  into  Thy 
loving  hands  and  to  hold  us  steady  in 
the  midst  of  these  troubled  times  that  we 
may  feel  Thy  power  underneath  us.  Thy 
love  about  us.  Thy  truth  above  us.  and 
Thy  spirit  within  us. 

Help  us  to  cast  out  every  fear, 
strengthen  us  to  walk  in  all  good  ways, 
set  our  affections  upon  things  above,  and 
give  us  the  joy  that  humble  service  be- 
stows and  the  peace  of  heart  that  comes 
to  those  committed  to  Thee  and  to  the 
coming  of  Thy  kingdom. 

Bless  Thou  our  President,  our  Speaker, 
and  all  these  representatives  of  our  peo- 
ple. Grant  unto  them  the  spirit  of  wis- 
dom, goodness,  and  truth;  and  so  rule 


their  hearts  and  bless  their  endeavors, 
that  law  and  order,  justice  and  peace 
may  everywhere  prevail  to  the  honor  of 
our  Nation  and  glory  of  Thy  name, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday were  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles : 
On  Novembers.  1967: 

H.R  5894.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10,  32. 
and  37.  United  States  Code,  to  remove  re- 
strictions on  the  careers  of  female  officers  in 
the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  10196.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  10345.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State.  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968. 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  12474.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  November  9,  1967: 

H.R.  5364.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  interest  held  by  the  United 
States  in  certain  real  property  situated  in 
the  State  of  Georgia. 

On  November  13.  1967: 

H  R.  8569.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

On  November  14.  1967; 

H.R.  845.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Nebraska  Mid-State  division. 
Missouri  River  Basin  project,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  13606.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  Its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  13606)  entitled  "An  a<;t 
making  appropriations  for  military  con- 
struction for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Rdssell.  Mr. 
Ellender.  Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  Proxmire. 
Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Yottng 
of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Kuchel.  and  Mr. 


Symington  (ex  officio)  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  1556.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Or- 
lando O.  Lopez. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bUl  *S.  780) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  authorize  planning  grants  to  air 
pollution  control  agencies;  expand  re- 
search provisions  relating  to  fuels  and 
vehicles;  provide  for  interstate  air  pollu- 
tion control  agencies  or  commissions; 
authorize  the  establishment  of  air  qual- 
ity standards,  and  for  other  purposes." 


all  who  have  lost  loved  ones  in  this  vital 
conflict  In  Southeast  Asia. 

And,  especially,  I  ^vish  to  express  to 
General  Hochmuth's  family  my  deepest 
sympathy  In  the  loss  of  their  husband, 
father,  and  son. 

General  Hochmuth's  steadfastness, 
courage,  and  professional  competence 
inspired  those  he  led. 

He  was  a  marine's  marine,  and  I  know 
from  my  personal  observation  that  he 
had  much  more  to  offer  the  world  had 
he  been  spared. 

Those  who  served  under  him  were 
loyal  to  the  core.  Those  above  him  lauded 
him.  This  is  the  true  test  of  a  great 
leader. 

The  Nation  and  the  Marine  Corps  have 
suffered  an  irreplaceable  loss  and  I  have 
lost  a  friend  for  whom  I  had  great  per- 
sonal admiration. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  resolution  tH.  Res.  977  •  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  977 
Resolved.    That    Clarence    E.    Miller,    of 
Ohio,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  a  member 
of  the  standing  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Public  Works. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H  R  13606,  MILITARY  CONSTRUC- 
TION APPROPRIATIONS.   1968 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  H.R.  13606,  making  ap- 
propriations for  military  construction 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Sikes, 
McFall.  Patten.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mahon.  Cederberg.  Jonas.  Talcott.  and 
Bow.  

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  MAJOR 
GENERAL  BRUNO  HOCHMUTH 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minut€. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation 
has  suffered  a  grievous  loss  In  the  tragic 
death  of  Maj.  Gen.  Bruno  A.  Hochmuth, 
commanding  general  of  the  3d  Marine 
Division. 

Every  casualty  in  Vietnam  Is  a  sad  and 
tragic  Incident  and  my  heart  goes  out  to 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  House  a  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

I  Roll  No.  385] 


Andrews.  Ala 

Annunzio 

Ashley 

Asplr.all 

Bell 

Broomfield 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Button 

Clawson,  Del 

Conte 

Curtis 

Dawson 

Dlngell 

Dulskl 


Everett 
Flood 
Foley 
Ford, 

WlUiam  D. 
Fountain 
Heckler.  Mai>s 
Herlong 
Irwln 
Kornegay 
Kuvkendall 
Laird 
McClory 
MacGregor 
Martin 


Mathias,  Calif, 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Multer 

Purcell 

RaJlsback 

Resnlck 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

St.Onge 

Scherle 

Tunney 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Williams,  Miss 

WlUifl 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  386 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  U.S.  PAR-nCI- 
PATION  IN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
FOR  THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1966— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  read.  and. 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Commit;t«e  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed  wiUi 
illustrations : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  annual 

report    on    U.S.    participation    in    the 
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United  Nations  for  the  calendar  year 

1966.  ,      . 

This  report  documents  our  contlniung 
support  for  the  United  Nations,  and  our 
efforts  to  help  it  move  toward  the  lofty 
goals  set  forth  in  its  charter. 

Its  pages  reflect  encouraging  progress 
in  the  effort  to  further  international 
peace  and  security,  economic,  and  social 
progress,  human  rights,  and  the  rule  of 
law  among  nations.  They  also  reveal 
some  discouraging  setbacks. 

One  outstanding  accomplishment 
during  1966  was  the  successful  negotia- 
tion of  the  Outer  Space  Treaty,  which 
bans  weapons  of  mass  destruction  from 
space  and  calls  for  peaceful  coopera- 
tion in  its  exploration  and  use.  By  unan- 
imous vote,  the  General  Assembly  com- 
mended the  treaty  and  urged  all  na- 
tions to  adhere  to  it. 

Not  all  progress  made  by  the  U.N.  was 
dramatic,  or  widely  reported.  Within 
the  U.N.  system— as  elsewhere— disputes 
and  crises  make  headlines,  while  the 
quiet  works  of  peace  go  largely  unnoted. 
Yet,  day  by  day,  in  the  capitals  of  more 
than  a'  hundred  nations  and  In  thou- 
sands of  villages  around  the  world.  UN. 
representatives  work  with  governments 
and  peoples  to  carry  on  man's  endless 
struggle  against  Ignorance,  hunger,  and 
disease.  About  80  percent  of  the  UN.'s 
resources — not  Including  those  of  inter- 
national financing  institutions— are  used 
to  promote  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. 

To  improve  these  efforts,  two  particu- 
lar U.N.  activities  during  1966  deserve 
special  attention: 

The  United  Nations  development  pro- 
gram completed  its  first  year  of  opera- 
tion. Merging  two  previously  separate 
agencies,  the  new  orsanization  is  de- 
signed to  provide  a  more  uniform  and  ef- 
fective U.N.  program  of  economic  assist- 
ance. It  is  becoming  one  of  the  key  or- 
ganizations for  multilateral  assistance. 
The  General  Assembly  approved  the 
charter  of  the  U.N.  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Organization,  which  will  help  new 
nations  create  industries  best  suited  to 
their  development  needs. 

The  General  Assembly  adopted  two 
covenants  to  protect  basic  rights  of  man- 
kind. One  pertained  to  civil  and  political 
rights,  the  other  to  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  rights.  Their  passage  completed 
a  task  which  the  United  Nations  set  for 
Itself  in  1948  with  its  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights. 

In  addition.  Ambassador  Goldberg 
signed,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
the  Convention  on  the  Elimination  of 
All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination.  Our 
signature  reflects  this  Government's 
commitment  to  promote  the  cause  of  hu- 
man rights  and  the  end  of  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

Race  repression  still  exists,  however, 
and  during  1966  the  United  Nations  was 
Intensively  concerned  with  Its  manifesta- 
tion in  Southern  Africa. 

The  United  States  proposed  and  sup- 
ported measures  designed  to  deal  with 
the  problem  realistically,  peacefully,  and 
with  concern  for  the  provisions  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

We  endorsed  the  limited  economic 
sanctions  Invoked  by  the  Security  Coun- 


cil against  the  rebel  regime  in  Southern 
Rhodesia.  This -was  an  effort  to  deal  In 
moderate  but  responsible  fashion  with 
an  emerging  threat  to  the  peace  in  the 
region.  It  is  this  Government's  hope  that 
the  cumulative  effect  of  the  sanctions — 
and  of  the  aroused  international  opinion 
which  produced  them— will  persuade  the 
Rhodesian  regime  to  return  to  consti- 
tutional rule. 

The  United  States  also  supported  re- 
sponsible efforts  to  enable  the  people  of 
the  former  mandated  territory  of  South- 
west Africa  to  advance  toward  self- 
determination  and  freedom  from  race 
discrimination. 

We  did  not.  however,  join  in  extreme 
proposals  which  we  considered  unreal- 
istic and  consequently  harmful  to  the 
United  Nations  and  the  achievement  of 
its  human  rights  goals. 

One  great  disappointment  during  the 
year  was  the  failure  to  find  a  peaceful 
solution  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  sought  unsuccess- 
fully to  obtain  action  on  the  problem  in 
the  Security  Council.  It  persistently  en- 
couraged the  Secretary  General  and 
member  states  to  do  what  they  could  to 
bring  about  negotiations. 

Those  efforts  have  never  abated.  This 
Nation  continues  to  search  for  an  honor- 
able settlement  in  'Vietnam.  It  continues 
to  hope  that  the  United  Nations  will 
make  its  contribution  toward  such  a 
settlement. 

Another  setback  was  the  failure  to  pre- 
vent the  violence  which  later  broke  out 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Throughout  1966  there  was  evidence 
of  increased  tension  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  The  Security  Council  met  three 
times  to  consider  terrorism  and  reprisal 
raids  on  Israel's  borders.  The  United 
States  maintained  the  position  that  the 
parties  concerned  should  refrain  from 
the  use  of  violence,  and  instead  use  U.N. 
peacekeeping  machinery'  to  seek  redress. 
As  the  world  was  to  learn  later  to  its 
sorrow,  counsels  of  moderation  did  not 
prevail. 

Deep  differences  over  the  organization 
and  financing  of  future  peacekeeping 
operations  continue.  The  constitutional 
and  financial  deadlock  which  had  severe- 
ly hampered  the  organization  during 
1964  and  1965  no  longer  stood  in  the  way 
of  day-to-day  operations,  but  little 
headway  was  made  in  settling  financial 
problems  for  the  future.  The  United 
States  endeavored  to  seek  agreement — 
and  will  continue  to,  for  fundamental 
issues  of  peace  are  clearly  involved. 

On  other  financial  matters,  the  U.N. 
made  greater  progress.  In  March,  I  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  State  to  help 
the  organization  achieve  the  greatest 
possible  efficiency  in  the  planning  and 
operation  of  its  programs.  Pointing  out 
that  the  United  States  is  the  largest 
single  contributor  to  U.N.  programs,  I 
said  in  that  directive: 

If  we  are  to  be  a  constructive  Influence 
In  helping  to  strengthen  the  International 
agencies  so  they  can  meet  essential  new 
needs,  we  must  apply  to  them  the  same 
rigorous  standards  of  program  performance 
and  budget  review  that  we  do  to  our  own 
Federal  programs. 


In  line  with  this  objective,  the  General 
Assembly  approved  recommendations 
to  introduce  a  more  effective  use  of 
funds  and  better  coordination  into  its 
operation. 

Our  national  interest  and  the  high 
ideals  of  our  tradition  combine  in 
American  support  of  the  United  Nations, 

Like  other  U.N.  members,  we  seek  to 
advance  our  own  interests  in  this  inter- 
national forum. 

But  using  the  processes  of  persuasion, 
we  also  seek  to  foster  that  wide  com- 
munity of  interest  among  nations  which 
is  man's  best  hope  of  establishing  peace 
with  honor  and  progress  with  justice. 

We  shall  continue  that  search  in  the 

vears  ahead. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  November  15, 1967. 


THE  GOOD  SHIP  SINKS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemaii  from  Ohio? 
Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  will  say  I  am 
not  going  to  object,  but  I  am  going  to 
reiterate  what  I  said  yesterday  evening. 
This  is  no  reflection  on  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  I  have  no  objection  to  his 
speaking  at  any  time  he  wants  to.  I  al- 
ways hke  to  hear  him.  However,  I  do 
think  when  we  have  important  matters 
like  the  one  presently  before  us  we  ought 
to  get  on  with  It  as  best  we  can  and  not 
take  the  time  of  so  many  roUcalls  dur- 
ing the  1 -minute  speeches.  I  want  to 
make  that  clear. 

I  am  not  going  to  object  to  this  one 
and  I  will  not  object  to  any  more,  but  in 
the  interest  of  expediting  the  business  of 
the  House,  having  said  as  much  yester- 
day evening.  I  want  to  say  it  again,  be- 
cause there  are  more  people  here  now 
than  there  were  yesterday. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  was  just  going  to  make  some  very 
brief  remarks  on  the  subject  of  a  ship- 
wreck which  occurred  on  a  "Black"  night 
last  night  in  California  when  the  good 
ship  "Lollipop"  went  down.  I  just  wanted 
to  point  out  that  the  whole  thing  after 
today  has  a  Hollywood,  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land character  because  the  defeated 
candidate  said  she  would  be  back.  She 
has  not  been  here  yet.  so  how  can  she  be 
back? 
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PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
failure  of  the  Security  Coimcil  to  reach 
any  agreement  on  the  continuing  crisis 
in  the  Middle  East  emphasizes  the  bur- 
den that  rests  with  the  United  States  for 
keeping  the  peace.  Once  again,  the  Arab 
States,  in  the  Security  Council  negotia- 
tions, reveal  their  detachment  from 
reality.  Having  threatened  Israel  with 
annihilation  last  spring,  they  continue 
to  insist  that  Israel  forswear  all  the 
benefits  of  the  war  they  provoked,  with- 
out their  renouncing  their  evil  objec- 
tives. Mr.  Speaker,  this  detachment  from 
reality  may  very  well  lead  the  Arabs 
into  starting  another  round  of  fighting, 
as  the  Jordanian  foreign  minister  him- 
self indicated.  Such  fighting  would  serve 
only  Russia's  purposes.  I  trust  that  our 
Government  will  see  to  it  that  Israel  Is 
kept  so  strong  that  sensible  Arabs  will 
understand  the  inevitable  futility  of  any 
resumption  of  the  war. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
■Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  this  time 
Members  of  the  House  have  probably  all 
received  an  invitation  to  visit  historic 
Fredericksburg,  from  the  mayor,  Josiah 
P.  Rowe  UI.  I  would  like  to  recommend 
this  trip,  which  is  just  an  hour's  drive 
from  Washington  along  Interstate  Route 
95,  in  the  center  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, and  one  of  the  many  pleasant  his- 
toric spots  in  the  district. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  not  too  fa- 
miliar with  'Virginia's  history,  you  will 
be  well  rewarded  by  a  relaxing  visit  as 
well  as  a  lesson  in  the  early  development 
of  our  coimtry. 


U.S.  FLIGHTS  OVER  CHINA 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  grave 
concern  that  I  point  out  a  remark  at- 
tributed to  a  State  Department  spokes- 
man in  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Saturday 
Review  about  fiights  by  U.S.  planes  over 
Chinese  territory. 

According  to  this  sEKDkesman,  and  I 
quote  the  editorial: 

There  is  nothing  new  about  flights  by 
United  States  planes  over  Chinese  territory. 
United  States  military  planes  have  been  fly- 
ing authorized  missions  over  Communist 
China  for  several  years. 

Further,  the  State  Department  spokes- 
man, according  to  the  editorial,  stated 
that  Communist  China  has  full  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  our  military 
flights  over  her  territory  and  does  not 
regard  them  as  provocative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  view  this  revelation  with 
great  alarm.  I  would  like  to  ask,  first,  is 
this  true?  And.  if  It  is  true,  does  it  not 
pose  a  grave  risk  of  all-out  nuclear  war- 
fare with  China's  750  million  people 'i' 

Further,  as  the  editorial  points  out.  if 
China  "imderstands"  our  flights  over  its 
sovereign  territory,  why  did  China  re- 
cently shoot  down  two  U.S.  planes  which 
our  authorities  assured  us  had  ■mistak- 
enly wandered  off  course"? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  think  I  am  over- 
stating the  case  when  I  say  that  the  an- 
swers to  these  questions  involve  no  less 
than  the  fate  of  this  Nation  in  an  all- 
out  nuclear  confrontation  with  China 
and  the  Commimist  bloc. 


LNVITATION  EXTENDED  TO  MEM- 
BERS OF  CONGRESS  TO  VISIT 
HISTORIC  FREDERICKSBURG 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


RESERVE  FORCES  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 
AND  VITALIZATION  ACT— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 

the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  2^ 
to  amend  titles  10.  14.  32.  and  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  Reserve 
components  oi  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
clarify  the  status  of  National  Guard 
technicians,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows; 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  925) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2) 
to  amend  titles  10,  14,  32,  and  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  reserve  com- 
ponents of  the  armed  forces,  and  clarify  the 
status  of  National  Guard  technicians,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
text 'of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment Insert  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Reserve 
Forces  BUI  of  Rights  and  Vitalizatlon  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  136(b)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing below  the  first  sentence  the  follow-lng: 
•■One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  shall  be  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower 
and  Reserve  Affairs.  He  shall  have  as  his 
principal  duty  the  overaU  supervision  of 
manpower  and  reserve  component  affairs  of 
the  Department  of  Defense." 

i2)  Section  136  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(f)  Within  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Manpower  and  Reserve 
Affairs  there  shall  be  a  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs  who 
shall  be  appointed  from  civilian  life  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  Subject  to  the  supervi- 
sion and  control  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs, 
the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  shall  be  re- 


sponsible for  all  matters  relating  to  reserve 
affairs  within  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Manpower  and  Reserve 

Affairs." 

(3)  Section  175(a)(2)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(2)  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Manpower 
and  Reserve  Affairs,  and  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  for  Manpower  and 
Reserve  Affairs;". 

i4)  Section  175  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsections  (b),  (c).  (d).  and  le),  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Coast  Guard  Is  not 
operating  as  a  service  in  the  Navy,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  may  designate  an 
officer  of  the  Regular  Coast  Guard  or  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  to  serve  as  a  voting 
member  of  the  Board. 

"(c)  The  Board,  acting  through  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower  and 
Reserve  Affairs  is  the  principal  policy  adviser 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  reserve  components. 

"(d)  This  section  does  not  affect  the  com- 
mittees on  reserve  policies  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 3033.  5251.  5252.  or  8033  of  this  title. 

■■ie)  A  member  of  a  committee  or  board 
prescribed  under  a  section  listed  in  subsec- 
tion (d)  may,  if  otherwise  eligible,  be  a 
member  of  the  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board. 
"(f)  The  Board  shall  act  on  those  matters 
referred  to  It  by  the  Chairman  and.  In  addi- 
tion, on  any  matter  raised  by  a  member  of 
the  Board." 

I  5  I  Section  262  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  reserve  components"  and  Inserting  "each 
reserve  component"  In  place  thereof. 

(6)  Section  264  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"f  264.  Reserve  affairs:    designation  of  gen- 
eral or  flag  officer  of  each  military 
department:  personnel  and  logistic 
support    for    reserves;     reports    to 
Congress 
"(a)   The  Secretary  concerned  may  desig- 
nate a  general   or  flag  officer  of  the  armed 
forces  under  his  Jurisdiction  to  be  directly 
responsible  for  reserve  affairs  to  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  the 
Commandant   of   the   Marine  Corps,   or   the 
Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard,  as  the  case 
may  be.  This  subsection  does  not  affect  the 
functions  of  the  Chief  of  the  National  Guard 
Bureau,  the  Chief,  Office  of  Army  Reserve,  or 
the  Chief.  Office  of  Air  Force  Reserve. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  concerned  is  responsi- 
ble for  providing  the  personnel,  equipment, 
facilities,  and  other  general  logistic  support 
necessary  to  enable  units  and  Reserves  in 
the  Ready  Reserve  of  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents under  his  Jurisdiction  to  satisfy  the 
training  requirements  and  mobilization 
readiness  requirements  for  those  units  and 
Reserves  as  recommended  by  the  Secretary 
concerned  and  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
and  a.',  recommended  by  the  Commandant  of 
the  Coast  Guard  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  when  the  Coast 
Guard  Is  not  operated  as  a  service  of  the 
Navy. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  submit 
a  written  report  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives each  year  regarding  the  extent 
to  which  units  and  Reserves  In  the  Ready 
Reserve  of  the  Reserve  components  under 
his  Jurisdiction  have  satisfied  the  training 
and  mobilization  readiness  requirements 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
for  the  year  with  respect  to  which  such  re- 
port was  submitted.  Reports  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  made  on  a  fiscal  year  basis 
and  the  report  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
submitted  within  60  days  after  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  It  is  submitted." 
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(7)  The  section  analysis  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  11  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"264.  Reserve  aflalrs:  responsibility  for.", 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"264.  Reserve  affairs:  designation  of  general 
or  flag  ofBcers  of  each  military  de- 
pan,ment;  personnel  and  logistic 
support  for  reservee;  rep^orts  to 
Congress.". 

(8)  Section  268  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  designation  "  <  a )  "  at  the  beginning  there- 
of and  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
sections: 

"lb)  Within  the  Ready  Reserve  of  each  of 
the  Reserve  components  defined  In  section 
261  of  this  title,  there  Is  a  Selected  Reserve, 
consisting  of  units,  and,  as  designated  by 
the  Secretary  concerned,  of  Reserves,  trained 
as  prescribed  in  section  270(a!  ( 1 )  of  this  ti- 
tle or  section  502(a)  of  title  32.  United 
States  Code,  as  appropriate. 

"(C)  The  organization  and  unit  structure 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  shall  be  approved — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve, by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  Coast  Guard,  and 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  all  other  Reserve  com- 
ponents, by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  based 
upon  recommendations  from  the  military  de- 
partments as  approved  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  m  accordance  wtlh  contingency  and 
war  plans." 

(9)  Section  269(e)  (l)-(6)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

"(1)  he  served  on  active  duty  (other  than 
for  training)  In  the  armed  forces  for  an  ag- 
gregate of  at  least  five  years;  or 

"(2)  he  served  on  active  duty  (other  than 
for  training)  In  the  armed  forces  for  an  ag- 
gregate of  lees  than  five  years,  but  satis- 
factorily participated,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  in  an  accredited  train- 
ing program  in  the  Ready  Reserve  for  a  period 
which,  when  added  to  his  period  of  active 
duty  (Other  than  for  training),  totals  at 
least  five  years,  or  such  shorter  period  as  the 
Secretary  concerned,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  case  of  a  Sec- 
retary of  a  military  department,  may  pre- 
scribe for  satisfactory  participation  In  an 
accredited  training  program  designated  by 
the  Secretary  concerned." 

(10)  Section  270(a)  ( 1 )  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  participate  In  at  least  48  scheduled 
drills  or  training  periods  during  each  year 
and  serve  on  active  duty  for  training  of  not 
less  than  14  days  (exclusive  of  traveltlme) 
during  each  year;". 

(11)  Section  511  id)  Is  amended  to  read  as 

follows; 

"Id)  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  with  reepect  to  the  Coast 
Guard  when  It  Is  not  operating  as  a  service 
m  the  Navy,  a  non-prlor-servlce  person  who 
Is  under  26  years  of  age.  who  Is  qualified  for 
induction  for  active  duty  In  an  armed  force, 
and  who  Is  not  under  orders  to  report  for 
Induction  into  an  armed  force  under  the 
Militarj-  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  (50  App. 
use  451-473).  except  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 6ic)  (2)  (A)  (11)  and  (111)  of  such  Act. 
may  be  enlisted  In  the  Army  National  Guard 
or  the  Air  National  Guard,  or  as  a  Reserve  for 
service  In  the  Army  Reserve.  Naval  Reserve. 
Air  Force  Reserve.  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  or 
Coast  Guard  Reserve,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
Each  person  enlisted  under  this  subsection 
shall  perform  an  Initial  period  of  active  duty 
for  training  of  not  less  than  four  months  to 
commence  Insofar  as  practicable  within  180 
days  after  the  date  of  that  enlistment." 

(12)  The  text  of  section  3013  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"There  are  an  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  four  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Army 
In  the  Department  of  the  Army.  They  shall 
be  appointed  from  civilian  life  by  the  Presi- 


dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries 
shall  be  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs.  He  shall 
have  as  his  principal  duty  the  overall  super- 
vision of  manpower  and  reserve  component 
affairs  of  the  Department  of  the  Army." 

(13)  The  first  sentence  of  section  5034(a) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "three"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "four". 

(14i  Section  5034(b)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "One  of 
the  Assistant  Secretaries  shall  be  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Manpower  and 
Reserve  Affairs.  He  shall  have  as  his  principal 
duty  the  overall  supervision  of  manpower 
and  reserve  component  affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy." 

( 15)  The  text  of  section  8013  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"There  are  an  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  and  four  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the 
Air  Force  in  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 
They  shall  be  appointed  from  civilian  life  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  One  of  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  shall  be  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  for  a  Manpower  and  Reserve 
Affairs.  He  shall  have  as  his  principal  duty 
the  overall  supervision  of  manpower  and  re- 
serve component  affairs  of  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force." 

I  16)  Chapter  303  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  section  3019  as  follows: 
"I  3019.  Office  of  Armv  Reserve:  appointment 
of  Chief 
"(a)  There  is  In  the  executive  part  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  an  Office  of  the 
Army  Reserve  which  Is  headed  by  a  chief  who 
is  the  adviser  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  on  Army 
Reserve  matters. 

"(b)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap- 
point the  Chief  of  Army  Reserve  from  officers 
of  the  Army  Reserve  not  on  active  duty,  or 
on  active  duty  under  section  265  of  this  title, 
who — 

"( 1 1  have  had  at  least  10  years  of  commis- 
sioned service  In  the  Army  Reserve; 

"(2)  are  In  grade  of  brigadier  general  and 
above;  and 

"(3)  have  been  recommended  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army. 

"(C)  The  Chief  of  Army  Reserve  holds 
office  for  four  years  but  may  be  removed  for 
cause  at  any  time.  He  Is  eligible  to  succeed 
himself.  If  he  holds  a  lower  reserve  grade, 
he  shall  be  appointed  In  the  grade  of  major 
general   for  service  In  the  Army  Reserve. 

(171    The  following  new  Item  is  added  to 
the  analysis  of  chapter  303: 
"3019.  Office  of  Army  Reserve:  appointment 
of  Chief." 
(18)   The  text  of  section  3033  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  There  Is  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  an  Army  Reserve  Forces  Policy 
Committee  which  shall  review  and  comment 
upon  major  policy  matters  directly  affecting 
the  reserve  components  of  the  Army,  and  the 
Committee's  comments  on  such  policy  mat- 
ters shall  accompany  the  final  report  regard- 
ing any  such  matters  submitted  to  the  Chief 
of  Stair  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  respon- 
sible for  reserve  affairs. 

"(b)  The  Committee  consists  of  officers  in 
the  grade  of  colonel  or  above,  as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  five  members  of  the  Regular  Army  on 
duty  with  the  Army  General  Staff; 

"(2)  five  members  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States  not  on  active 
duty;  and 

"(3)  five  members  of  the  Army  Reserve  not 
on  active  duty. 

"(c)  The  members  of  the  Committee  shall 
select  the  Chairman  from  among  the  mem- 
bers on  the  Committee  not  on  active  duty. 
"(d)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  shall  act  whenever  matters  af- 
fecting both  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 


United  States  and  Army  Reserve  are  being 
considered.  However,  when  any  matter  solely 
affecting  one  of  the  reserve  components  o! 
the  Army  Is  being  considered,  it  shall  be 
acted  upon  only  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Army  National  Guard  Policy  or  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Army  Reserve  Policy,  as  approprl- 
ate. 

"(e)  The  Subcommittee  on  Army  National 
Guard  Policy  consists  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  other  than  the  Army  Reserve 
members. 

"(f)  The  Subcommittee  on  Army  Reserve 
Policy  consists  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee other  than  the  Army  National  Guard 
members. 

"(g)  Membership  on  the  Committee  is  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  is 
for  a  mlnlrnum  period  of  three  years.  Except 
In  the  case  of  members  of  the  Committee 
from  the  Regular  Army,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  when  appointing  new  members, 
shall  Insure  that  among  the  officers  of  each 
component  on  the  Committee  there  will  at 
all  times  be  two  or  more  members  with  more 
than  one  year  of  continuous  service  on  the 
Committee. 

"(hi  There  shall  be  not  less  than  10  of- 
ficers of  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Army  Reserve  on  duty 
with  the  Army  General  Staff,  one-half  of 
whom  shall  be  from  each  of  those  com- 
ponents. These  officers  shall  be  considered 
as  additional  members  of  the  Army  General 
Staff  while  on  that  duty." 

(19)  Chapter  803  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  8019  as 
follows : 

"§  8019.  Office  of  Air  Force  Reserve:  appoint- 
ment of  Chief 
"(a)  There  Is  In  the  executive  part  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  an  Office  of  Air 
Force  Reserve  which  is  headed  by  a  chle! 
who  Is  the  adviser  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  on 
Air  Force  Reserve  matters. 

"(b)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 
the  Chief  of  Air  Force  Reserve  from  officers 
of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  not  on  active  duty, 
or  on  active  duty  under  section  265  of  this 
title,  who — 

"(1)  have  had  at  least  10  years  of  commis- 
sioned service  In  the  Air  Force; 

"(2 1  are  In  grade  of  brigadier  general  and 
above;  and 

"(3)  have  been  recommended  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force. 

"(c)  The  Chief  of  Air  Force  Reserve  holds 
office  for  four  years,  but  may  be  removed  for 
cause  at  any  time.  He  is  eligible  to  succeed 
himself.   If  he  holds  a  lower  reserve  grade, 
he  shall  be  appointed  In  the  grade  of  major 
general  for  service  In  the  Air  Force  Reserve." 
(20 1    The  following  new  Item  Is  added  to 
the  analysis  of  chapter  803 : 
"8019.  Office  of  Air  Force  Reserve:   appoint- 
ment of  Chief." 
(21)   The  text  of  section  8033  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  There  Is  In  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  an  Air  Reserve  Forces 
Policy  Committee  on  Air  National  Guard 
and  Air  Force  Reserve  Policy  which  shall  re- 
view and  comment  upon  major  policy  mat- 
ters directly  affecting  the  reserve  components 
of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Committee's  com- 
ments on  such  policy  matters  shall  accom- 
pany the  final  report  regarding  any  such 
matters  submitted  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and 
the  Assistant  Secretary  responsible  for  re- 
serve affairs. 

"(b)  The  Committee  consists  of  officers  in 
the  grade  of  colonel  or  above,  as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  five  members  of  the  Regular  Air  Force 
on  duty  with  the  Air  Staff; 

"(2)  five  members  of  the  Air  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States  not  on  active 
duty; 

"(3)  five  members  of  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve not  on  active  duty. 
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.,r)  The  members  of  the  Committee  shall 


„i«-t  the  Chairman  from  among  the  mem 
?ira  on  the  Committee  not  on  active  duty. 

Mdl  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  shall  act  whenever  matters  af- 
?°Te  both  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
i^^lted  States  and  Air  Force  Reserve  are 
Line  considered.  However,  when  any  matter 
"lely  affecting  one  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
Sponents  Is  being  considered,  it  shall  be 
iTed  upon  only  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
1^  National  Guard  Policy  or  the  Subcom- 
■^Ittee  on  Air  Force  Reserve  Policy,  as  ap- 

^'"^e^'The  Subcommittee  on  Air  National 
r.uard  Policy  consists  of  the  members  of  the 
Slttee  other  than  the  Air  Force  Reserve 

"Tf)^The  Subcommittee  on  Air  Force  Re- 
cpne  Policy  consists  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  other  than  the  Air  National 
Guard  members. 

••(E)  Membership  on  the  Air  Staff  Com- 
mittee is  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Mr  Force  and  is  for  a  minimum  period  of 
^ee  years.  Except  in  the  case  of  members 
of  the  Committee  from  the  Regular  Air 
^rce  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
when  appointing  new  members,  shall 
msure  that  among  the  officers  of  each  com- 
nonent  on  the  Committee  there  will  at  all 
times  be  two  or  more  members  with  more 
than  one  year  of  continuous  service  on  the 
Committee.  ,„     « 

••(h)  There  shall  be  not  less  than  10  offi- 
cers of  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve  on  duty 
with  the  Air  Staff,  one-half  of  whom  shall 
be  from  each  of  those  components^  "These 
officers  shall  be  considered  as  additional 
members  of  the  Air  Staff  while  on  that  duty. 

,22)  Section  8850  is  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sen- 
tence "and  who  are  not  assigned  to  a  unit 
organized  to  serve  as  a  unit." 

Sec  3  Section  404(a)  of  title  37,  United 
•states  Code,  is  amended  by  sUiking  out 
-and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (2).  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  clause  (3)  and  In- 
serting in  place  thereof  ";  and",  and  adding 
the  following  new  clause : 

•14 1  when  away  from  home  to  perform 
dutv  including  duty  by  a  member  of  ^h^ 
Armv  National  Guard  of  the  United  States 
or  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  his  status  as 
a  member  of  the  National  Guard,  for  which 
he  is  entitled  to,  or  has  waived,  pay  under 

this  title."  _        ^„n,v,> 

■^EC  4  The  last  sentence  of  section  502(D) 
of  "title  32  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "However,  to  have  a 
series  of  formations  credited  as  an  assembly 
for  drill  and  Instruction,  all  parts  of  the  unit 
must  be  Included  In  the  series  within  30 
consecutive  days." 

Sec  5  From  December  1.  1967.  through 
June  30  1969.  appointments  and  promotions 
mav  be  made  without  regard  to  the  author- 
ized strength  In  grade  prescribed  by  or  un- 
der chaptir  831  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code  to  fill  vacancies  In  units  of  the  Air 
National  Guard,  and  in  units  organized  to 
serve  as  units  In  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  as 
follows : 

(Ti  Before  July  1.  1968.  In  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard.  250  In  the  grade  of  Ueutenant 
colonel  and  340  in  the  grade  of  major  and 
In  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  270  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  colonel  and  240  In  the  grade  of 
major,  and  ^_     „ 

(21  After  June  30.  1968,  In  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard,  220  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  and  300  In  the  grade  of  major.  an<3 
in  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  125  In  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  colonel  and  175  In  the  grade  of 
major.  „„     .„ 

Sec  6.  Section  412  of  Public  Law  8&-149. 
as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows; 


"(c)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  which 
begins  July  1.  1968,  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  the  Congress  shall  authorize  the 
personnel  strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  and  no  funds  may  be  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  begining  on  or  after  such 
date  for  the  pay  and  allowances  of  mem- 
bers of  anv  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces  unless  the  personnel  strength  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  such  Reserve  component 
for  such  fiscal  year  has  been  authorized  by 

law  " 

Sec  7  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
calendar  month  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same. 

L.    MENDELL    RIVERS, 

William    H.    Bates, 
F.  Edw.  Hebert, 
William  G  Br.^t, 
Porter  Hardy,  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Richard  B.  Russell, 
John  C.  Stennis, 
Stuart  Symington. 
Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Marcaret    Chase    SMrrH, 
Strom  Thurmond, 
Managers  on  the  Part  ol  the  Senate. 


Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2),  an  act  to  amend 
titles  10  14,  32.  and  37.  United  States  Code, 
to  strengthen  the  Reserve  components  of  tlie 
Armed  Forces,  and  clarify  the  status  of  Na- 
tional Guard  technicians,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses submit  the  following  statement  lu 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  House,  on  February  20.  1967.  passed 
and  referred  to  the  Senate  H  R.  2.  a  bill,  the 
basic  purpose  of  which  was  to  provide  statu- 
tory changes  in  the  organizational  and  ad- 
ministrative structure  of  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents of  the  Armed  Forces  so  as  to  enable 
each  of  the  Reserve  components  to  more 
fully  and  effectively  meet  their  mobilization 
readiness  requirements  as  dictated  by  our 
contingency  and  war  plans. 

A  secondary  oblectlve  of  H.R  2  was  to 
provide  a  Federal  employee  status  for  tech- 
nicians employed  by  the  National  Guard  so 
as  to  enable  these  National  Guard  units  to 
continue  to  maintain  an  adequate  force  of 
capable,  efficient,  and  dedicated  career  em- 
ployees. .  . 
The  Senate,  on  November  8.  1967.  amended 
the  House  bill.  H.R.  2,  by  striking  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  substituting  new 
language  In  the  form  of  an  amendment. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  Senate  action, 
there  existed  a  number  of  substantive  dif- 
ferences In  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
HR  2  Each  of  the  major  differences  are 
identified  below,  together  with  a  resolution 
of  the  differences  as  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees. 


difference  no.  1 

Mandatory  strength   Hoots  for  each   of  the 

Reserve  components 

The  House  version  of  HR  2  provided  for 
permanent  mandatory  minimum  strengths 
for  the  Selected  Reserve  In  each  of  the  Re- 
serve components. 

The  Senate  was  unwilling  to  establish 
minimum  strengths  for  the  Selected  Reserve 
as  a  matter  of  permanent  law.  and  substi- 
tuted language  which  provided  that  the 
personnel  strengths  of  each  of  the  Selected 
Reserves   of    the   Reserve    components   shall 


hereafter  be  authorized  by  law  on  an  annual 
basis  as  a  prior  condition  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  the  pay  and  allowances  for 
the  Reserve  components. 

The  Senate  language  would  therefore  re- 
quire annual  authorizations  before  appro- 
priations for  pay  and  allowances  for  the 
Re^^erve  components  may  be  made  for  any 
fiscal  year  after  the  year  ending  June  30. 

The  House  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate 
language  and  therefore  receded  from  their 
position. 

DnTERENCE  NO.  2 

Mandatory  language  on  the  procurement  of 
equipment  for  Reserfe  units 

The  House  bill  contained  mandatory  lan- 
guage which  required  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned to  expeditiously  procure  equipment 
necessary  for  the  training  and  mobilization 
capability  of  the  Reserve  components. 

The  Senate  eliminated  the  House  language 
and  substituted  language  which  makes  clear 
as  a  congressional  mandate  that  each  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Military  Departments  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  equipment,  facilities, 
and  other  general  logistical  support  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Ready  Reserves  of  their 
Department  to  meet  training  and  mobiliza- 
tion requirements. 

The  House  conferees  therefore  receded  and 
accepted  the  Senate  language. 

DIFFERENCE    NO.    3 

Position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Reserve  Ajjairs 
The  House  language  would  have  Increased 
the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense  from 
seven  to  eight  and  provided  for  a  new  As- 
sistant   Secretary    of    Defense    for    Reserve 

The  Senate  eliminated  the  House  language 
and  substituted  language  which  would  create 
the  statutory  position  of  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary    of    Defense    for    Reserve    Affairs 
within  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Manpower  and  Resen^e  Affairs. 
The  Deputy   Assistant   would   be   appointed 
from  civilian  life  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  of  the  Senate  and  would  be  respon- 
sible for  matters  relating  to  Reserve  affairs 
within  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary. 
The  House  conferees  opposed  the  Senate 
language  since  In  their  view  it  did  not  pro- 
vide the  Reserve  components  with  a  civilian 
Secretary    of    sufficient    stature    who    could 
effectively  coordinate  and  revitalize  the  Re- 
serve    components.     The     House     conferees 
pointed  out  that  the  present  obvious  lack  of 
readiness  In  all  of  the  Reserve  comp<Dnents 
is  essentially  due  to  a  failure  in  the  civilian 
secretariat   to   give   proper   consideration   to 
the  needs  of  the  Reserve  components. 

The  House  conferees  therefore  strongly  be- 
lieve that  the  only  long-term  solution  to  this 
problem  is  the  creation  of  the  statutory  po- 
sition of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Reserve  Affairs. 

The  Senate  conferees  expressed  their  ap- 
nreclation  of  the  House  view  and  agreed  that 
if  the  proposed  statutory  position  of  Deputy 
Assistant  secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve 
Affairs  did  not  prove  completely  responsive 
to  the  current  need  of  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents, the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
will  give  prompt  consideration  to  any  future 
legislative  proposal  which  would  increase  the 
stature  of  this  civilian  Secretary  to  that  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 

In  view  of  the  adamant  position  of  the 
Senate  conferees,  the  House  receded  and  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  language. 

DIFFERENCE    NO     4 

Unit  promotion  authority 
The  House  language  would  have  au- 
thorized the  Army  and  Air  Force  to  exceed 
the  statutory  Reserve  officer  personnel  ceil- 
ings in  order  to  make  unit  Reser^-e  promo- 
tions. 
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The  Senate  deleted  this  provision  In  Its 
entirety. 

The  Senate  conferees  pointed  out  that  the 
Congress  had  for  approximately  10  years 
until  1965  permitted  the  Air  Force  to  exceed 
the  authorized  grade  ceilings  of  the  Reserve 
Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1954  in  order  to  con- 
tinue to  make  unit  promotions.  Therefore, 
the  Senate  was  of  the  view  that  a  further 
extension  of  this  authority  should  not  be 
granted. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  It  is 
the  intent  of  the  Air  Force  to  proceed  with 
administrative  screening  action  which  it  an- 
ticipates will  bring  the  numbers  of  officers  in 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  components  in  the 
various  grades  within  the  statutory  grade 
ceilings.  However,  the  Air  Force  will  require 
approximately  2  years  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
jective Therefore,  without  temporary  relief 
for  the  Air  Force  Reserve  components,  the 
promotion  and  acquisition  of  key  officers 
(e.g..  medical  and  pilots i  will  continue  to  be 
blocked    m    major    and    lieutenant    colonel 

grades. 

The  House  conferees  therefore  insisted 
that  the  Air  Force  be  given  temporary  stat- 
utory relief  during  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969 
to  fill  unit  vacancies  in  the  grade  of  major 
and  lieutenant  colonel  without  regard  to 
statutorv  grade  ceilings  The  temporary  au- 
thority recommended  for  the  Air  Force  would 
affect   the  following  number  of  officers: 


ployee  groups  now  paid  wholly  or  in  part 
from  Federal  funds  who  may  In  the  futtire 
desire  Inclusion  in  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system  and  other  Federal  benefit  pro- 
grams. 

(C)  The  effect  of  title  II  on  the  employees 
who  might  desire  to  remain  within  the  State 
retirement  system. 

(di  The  actuarial  and  cost  Implications 
involved  in  the  legislation. 

(ei  Other  possible  legislative  alternatives 
for  meeting  the  technician  retirement  prob- 
lem. ,  . 

The  House  conferees  were  unanimous  in 
their  view  that  an  effective  and  adequate  re- 
tirement program  for  technicians  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  is  long  overdue.  Therefore,  the 
House  conferees  were  unwilling  to  accept 
elimination  of  this  Utle  of  the  bill  without 
an  assvirance  that  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  would  give  prompt  and  full  con- 
sideration to  this  problem  early  in  1968. 

The  Senate  conferees  agreed  that  the  mat- 
ter would  be  taken  up  for  disposition  in  the 
early  months  of  the  next  session  of  the  Con- 
gress and,  therefore,  the  House  conferees 
reluctantly  receded  from  their  position  and 
accepted  the  Senate  action. 

L.   Mendel   Rivers, 
Wn-LiAM  H.  Bates, 
F.  Edw.  Hebert, 
William  G.  Bray, 
Porter  Hardy,  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


Lieutenant 

colonel 

(0-5) 


Major 
(0-4) 


Total 


For  fiscal  year  1968: 

Air  National  Guard  ...  250  340  590 

Air  Force  Reserve 270  240  610 

Totel  520  580  1.200 

For  riscai  year  1969 

Air  National  Guard  ..         220  300  520 

Air  Force  Reserve 125  175  3W 

Total 345  475  820 

In  view  of  the  adamant  position  of  the 
House  conferees,  the  Senate  conferees  re- 
ceded and  accepted  the  House  position  and 
inserted  new  language  to  effect  this  tempo- 
rary authority.  The  new  language  appears  as 
section  5  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  con- 
ferees. 

DIFFERENCE    NO.    5 

National  Guard  technician  rettrement 
program 

Title  II  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
related  to  civilian  technicians  who  are  em- 
ployed bv  the  National  Guard  in  connection 
with  the  administration,  training,  and  the 
maintenance  of  supplies  for  the  National 
Guard.  These  persons  now  number  about 
40.000  and  are  non-Federal  employees  except 
for  those  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  principal  purpose  of  title  II  as  passed 
bv  the  House  was  to  convert  the  Guard  tech- 
nicians to  Federal  employee  status  with  the 
technicians  becoming  Federal  employees  and 
therefore  eligible  for  all  the  benefits  afforded 
Federal  employees.  Including  civil  service 
retirement. 

The  Senate  deleted  title  II  In  Its  entirety. 

The  Senate  conferees  pointed  out  that  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  had  voted 
unanimously  to  defer  action  on  the  tech- 
nician matter  In  order  to  permit  further  re- 
view of  a  number  of  complicated  questions. 
The  issues  Involved  in  converting  the  tech- 
nician program  to  Federal  employee  status 
present  many  actuarial  problems  as  well  as 
legal  and  equitable  questions. 

Some  of  the  issues  presented  by  title  II 
with  respect  to  the  techntclJin  program  in- 
clude the  following: 

ia>  The  effect  of  title  11  on  the  Federal/ 
State  relationship  of  the  National  Guard. 

(b)  The  precedent  which  may  be  estab- 
lished by  title  II  with  respect  to  other  em- 


Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  con- 
ference report  today  brings  us  to  the 
end  of  a  long,  long  trail  which  started 
some  3  years  ago. 

H.R.  2,  as  reported  by  the  conferees,  is 
a  highly  significant  legislative  item  af- 
fecting the  future  of  all  our  Reserve  com- 
ponents. . 

The  common  objective  of  the  entire  bill 
is  to  provide  for  a  number  of  organiza- 
tional changes  which  enable  our  Reserves 
to  more  effectively  fumil  their  role  as 
a   vital   part   of    our   national    defense 

forces. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  review  every 
specific  provision  in  the  bill.  However, 
suffice  it  to  say.  each  of  the  provisions  in 
the  bill  will  contribute  significantly  to- 
ward providing  us  with  a  genuinely  com- 
bat ready  Reserve  force. 

The  bill,  as  agreed  to  by  the  conferees, 
creates  a  Selected  Reserve  in  each  of  the 
Reserve  components  w^th  the  require- 
ment that  there  be  an  annual  authoriza- 
tion for  the  strength  of  these  Selected 
Resei-ves  before  pay  and  allowances  can 
be  appropriated  by  the  Congress. 

Thus,  this  bill  provides  a  new  statutory- 
basis  for  that  portion  of  our  seven  Re- 
serve components  which  will  receive  the 
highest  priority  in  terms  of  personnel, 
training,  and  equipment.  This  is  the 
Selected  Reserve  which  necessarily  rep- 
resents the  first  line  of  defense  in  our 
Ready  Reserve  Forces. 

The  Congress,  as  well  as  the  American 
public,  is  will  aware  of  the  unfortunate 
lack  of  combat  readiness  in  our  Reserve 
components.  A  significant  contributing 
factor  to  this  unfortunate  condition  is 
the  historic  failure  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  individual  service  de- 
partments to  adequately  support  these 
various  Reserve  components  in  terms  of 
personnel,  training,  and  equipment. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill  there  Is 
a  statutory  mandate  making  each  of  the 
Secretaries  having  Ready  Reserve  Forces 
within  their  Department  personally  re- 


sponsible for  the  personnel,  equipment, 
facilities,  and  logistical  support  neces- 
sary to  fully  satisfy  the  training  and 
moisllization  requirements  for  these  ele- 
ments of  our  Ready  Reserve  Force. 

This  provision  clearly  establishes  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  our  civilian  Sec- 
retaries must  take  all  the  steps  necessary 
within  their  Departments  to  insure  that 
our  Reserve  components,  particularly 
those  in  the  Selected  Reserve,  will  satisfy 
their  training  and  mobilization  require- 
ments and  thereby  achieve  the  high  state 
of  readiness  which  is  essential  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  our  war  and  contingency 
planning. 

Unfortunately,  one  of  the  key  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  retirement  program  for  Na- 
tional Guard  technicians  did  not  sur\'ive 
the   conference.   Everj-    House   conferee 
felt  most  strongly  that  it  was  essential 
that  our  dedicated  National  Guard  tech- 
nicians be  given  the  benefits  now  pro- 
vided our  Federal  employees  in  respect  to 
retirement,  medicare,  et  cetera.  We  all 
felt,  and  I  might  add  that  the  Senate 
conferees  generally  shared  this  view,  that 
we  must  do  something  very  quickly  to 
insure  that  our  National  Guard  will  con- 
tinue to  be  manned  in  the  most  vital 
positions  by  dedicated  career  technicians. 
Despite  the  position  of  the  House  con- 
ferees, the  Senate  conferees  were  of  the 
view  that  the  proposal  recommended  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  passed 
by  the  House  embraced  many  vital  prob- 
lems  whose   resolution,   in   their   judg- 
ment, was  quite  unclear.  Therefore,  the 
Senate  conferees  were  absolutely  ada- 
mant in  their  unwillingness  to  include 
any  provision  in  this  bill  which  would 
establish  a  retirement  program  for  Na- 
tional Guard  technicians.  However,  the 
Senate  conferees  agreed  that  in  view  of 
the  critical  nature  of  this  problem,  they 
would  reconsider  this  provision  of  H.R. 
2  early  in  the  next  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  was  on  this  basis  that  the  House 
conferees  agreed   to   recede  from   their 
position  and  accept  the  Senate  action. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  this  piece  of  legislation 
is  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
legislation  that  we  have  considered  in 
many,  many  years.  It  insures  the  econ- 
omv  of  operation  and  the  integrity  of 
the  Reserves  and  of  the  National  Guard. 
It  makes  it  compulsory  upon  the  part  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  make  a  re- 
port every  year  in  order  that  we  may  re- 
view the  Reserve  situation  as  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  returns  the  legislative 
prerogative  insofar  as  the  personnel 
strensths  of  the  Reserve  Forces  are  con- 
cerned, to  the  House  Armed  Services 
Comm.ittee  and  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  This  removes  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  the  neces- 
.sity  of  including  legislation  on  this  mat- 
ter in  the  annual  Department  of  Defense 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  position  is  concurred 
in  by  the  chairman  o:  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  who  lias  long  sought  to 
give  to  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  its  full  juris- 
diction. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the  confer- 
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once  report  is  adopted.  I  have  nothing 
further  to  add  except  this:  I  would  feel 
remiss  if  I  did  not  pay  a  compliment  to 
the  members  of  my  subcommittee,  and 
narticularly  to  my  opposite  member  on 
the  Republican  side,  the  gentleman  from 
mdiana  LMr.  Bray],  who  has  been  a 
very  strong  individual  in  helping  the 
subcommittee  resolve  this  complex  prob- 

'^T  also  wish  to  pay  tribute  and  to  give 
credit  for  the  complete  support  given 
to  me  by  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina Mendel  Rivers.  At  no  time  was  the 
subcommittee  handicapped  or  given  any 
in<;tructions  other  than  full  support  of 
our  efforts.  I  am  sure  every  member  of 
my  subcommittee  appreciates  the  atti- 
tude of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
the  author  of  the  bill  H.R.  2 . 

Passage  of  this  measure  has  indeed 
been  a  long  and  rocky  road.  Neverthe- 
less, the  measure  now  before  us  repre- 
sents a  definite  step  forward.  It  provides 
stabilizing  factors  which  we  have  long 
needed    in    the    efforts    to    insure    that 
America  will  have  strong  and  effective 
Reserve  components.  H.R.  2  as  it  passed 
the  House,  provided  additional  guaran- 
tees that  are  not  .spelled  out  in  the  pres- 
ent version,  but  I  recognize  the  fact  the 
bill  now  before  us  Is  the  best  solution 
which  could  be  achieved  in  conference. 
It  is  very  important  that  the  terms  of 
this  bill  be  implemented  speedily   and 
that  advantage  be  taken  of  the  coopera- 
tive attitude  which  now  exists  between 
the  Congress  and  the  Pentagon  to  pro- 
vide more  efficiency  and  greater  readi- 
ness in  the  Reserves.  I  am  certain  there 
is  general  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that 
such  an  opportunity  now  is  provided. 
The  gentleman  from  Lotilsiana  and  his 
committee    have    rendered    a    valuable 
service  which  I  feel  will  be  reflected  m 
an  improved  and  more  effective  Reserve 
organization    and    consequently    in    a 
stronger  national  defense. 

Mr  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  BrayL 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  has  set  out  verj' 
clearly  the  details  of  this  conference  re- 
port. This  is,  as  has  been  said,  the  end 
of  a  long  road  in  attempting  to  bring 
some  understanding  and  stability  out  of 
the  chaos  existing  in  the  present  admin- 
istration of  Reserve  affairs. 

If  the  Members  of  this  body  will  recall, 
the  second  bill  passed  this  year  was  this 
bill,  H.R.  2.  It  was  one  of  the  earlier  bills 
passed  the  year  before  and.  as  I  recall, 
even  before  that,  but  we  were  never  able 
to  get  the  Senate  to  act  on  it.  This  time 
they  did  act.  and  as  soon  as  they  acted 
the  conference  committee  was  appointed 
and  met. 

Mr   Speaker,  generally  this  is  a  very 
good  bill,  but  frankly  it  is  not,  in  my 
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opinion,  as  good  a  bill  as  left  the  House, 
and  I  shall  explain  the  reasons  for  this 
statement. 

First,  the  other  body  did  eliminate  the 
retirement  technician  program,  but 
there  is  a  logical  reason  for  this  action. 
Manv  States  have  different  regulations 
on  the  subject  of  technican  retirement. 
It  is  going  to  take  time  and  very  careful 
study  to  prepare  proper  legislation  to 
cover  this.  If  this  bill  had  been  passed 
and  had  become  law  at  the  time  it  was 
originallv  passed  by  this  body,  we  would 
not  have  had  that  problem  because,  since 
that  time,  many  of  the  States  have 
passed  regulations  that  must  be  consid- 
ered in  the  enactment  of  proper  legisla- 
tion on  the  retirement  pay  of  Reserve 
and  Guard  technicians.  Many  of  these 
laws  had  not  been  passed  by  the  States 
at  the  time  the  House  oi-iginally  passeu 

this  bill. 

There  is  another  matter  that  I  regret 
that  we  had  to  agree  to  in  the  confer- 
ence The  House  had  made  arrange- 
ments in  our  bill  for  the  appointment 
from  civiUan  life  of  an  Assistant  Secre- 
taiw  in  Charge  of  Reserve  Guard  Affairs, 
to  be  approved  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  This  was  very  fine.  The  other 
body  in  their  bill  had  set  up  a  deputy 
to  the  Assistant  Stcretary.  also  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  House  ver- 
sion of  this  is  clearly  superior  to  that  of 
the  Senate.  Thi.-,  gives  the  Secretary  the 
prestige  and  influence  that  he  so  badly 

I  will  tell  the  Members  of  the  House 
ve'-y  frankly  that  the  House  conferees 
worked  diligently  to  get  the  Senate  to 
accept  our  version,  but  we  were  unsuc- 
cessful. I  hope  that  the  accepted  version 
works  satisfactorUy.  If  it  does  not.  we 
have  the  promise  of  the  Senate  conferees 
to  go  into  the  matter  next  year. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  summing  it  up.  I 
will  sav  this  is  a  very  good  bill,  and  it  is 
absolutely  neces.sar>'.  because  the  desire 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  last 
6  years  was  to  make  continual  changes 
in  the  status,  strength,  and  units  of  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Reserve. 

Every  year,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  had  new  ideas  as  to  making 
major  changes  usually  to  cut  down  the 
strength  of  the  Resen-e  components. 
These  actions  threw  the  whole  Reserve 
and  Guard  into  a  verj-  difficult  position 
because  they  could  not  plan.  Such  actions 
and  attempted  actions  on  the  part  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  was  detrimental 
to  the  morale  and  eflfectiveness  of  our 
Reserve  components.  This,  in  my  opin- 
ion, contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  many 
Reserve  problems  that  we  have. 

In  order  to  really  save  the  Reserves 
and  Guard,  in  the  past,  we  had  to  legis- 
late on  an  appropriation  bill  to  fix  the 
Reserve  and  Guard  strength  which  we 
never  like  to  do  unless  it  is  necessary. 

But  I  do  want  to  commend  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  saving  the 
stability  of  the  Guard  and  the  Reserve 
until  we  could  get  this  bill  passed. 

Now  the  strength  will  be  fixed  by  the 
legislative  body,  the  legislative  commit- 
tees which  always  should  have  been  the 
case— but  it  was  impossible  to  do  so  until 
this  legislation,  H.R.  2,  was  passed. 
Mr  Speaker,  in  closing  I  want  to  say 


that  this  legislation  is  the  "Reserve  bill 
of  rights,"  and  while  not  as  good  a  bill  as 
passed  the  House,  it  is  a  good  bill  and 
with  the  action  as  promised  by  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  next  year,  this  legislation 
shall  be  the  cornerstone  making  an  era 
of  better  and  more  capable  Reserve  com- 
ponents in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  HEBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
and  his  conferees  for  the  job  they  have 
done  both  in  passing  the  original  bill 
H.R.  2  with  regard  to  Reser\-e  compo- 
nents of  the  armed  services  and  in  work- 
ing out  this  agreement  with  the  Senate, 
thoueh  I  am  sure  there  will  be  disap- 
pointments on  the  part  of  technicians 
because  House  conferees  were  unable  to 
retain  civil  service  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  bill  will  give 
to  the  Reserve  components  of  the  armed 
services  the  stability  which  we  have  tried 
so  hard  to  preserve  against  the  desires 
and  efforts  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Notwithstanding  article  I.  section  8. 
of  the  Constitution  which  gives  to  the 
Congress  the  power  "to  provide  for  the 
common  defense,"  to  raise  and  support 
armies,  to  pronde  for  organizing,  arm- 
ing, and  disciplining  the  militia,  and 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
gress has  made  its  views  plain,  since 
1959  each  year  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  had  to  write  language 
providing  for  a  "mandatory  minimum 
strength  level  of  300.000  for  the  Army 
Reserve  and  a  mandatory  minimum  level 
of  400.000  for  the  Army  National 
Guard." 

Despite  this  action  at  tunes  there  has 
been  little  effort  to  see  that  these  forces 
were  fully  equipped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  even  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  cannot  misunder- 
stand the  intent  of  Congress,  but  if  he 
does  I  trust  we  can  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  maintain  the  Reserves  and 
Guard,  which  have  proven  so  effective 
in  time  of  war  and  at  present  so  neces- 
sary in  many  areas  to  maintain  peace 
and  order  at  home. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. ^.      _ 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  owes  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
HebertI  and  his  dedicated  subcommit- 
tee a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  final 
resolution  of  this  Guard-Reserve  matter. 
Therefore,  with  the  exception  of  resolv- 
ing the  technician  matter  contained  in 
title  II  of  this  bill,  for  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  has  a  solid  commit- 
ment from  the  Senate  Armed  Services  to 
take  up  the  technician  retirement  pro- 
cxram  eariv  next  year,  this  bill  puts  into 
positive  statutory-  language  the  future 
status  of  our  Reserve  forces. 

I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Congress  will  have  control  of 
both  the  ceiling  and  the  floor  as  to  the 
number  of  reserves  contained  in  our  Re- 
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serve  elements.  Each  year  we  must — we 
must  legislate  on  this  matter.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  HebertI  and  his  committee  for 
a  magnificent  job  and  they  deserve  the 
thanks  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr,  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
wi'.l  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
also  would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
commending  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Armed  Services  for  bring- 
ing this  bill  back  to  the  House  floor  in 
this  conference  report.  I  think  passage  of 
the  bill  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  the 
Reserve  components  of  our  country. 
Strength  controls  have  now  been  set  by 
Congress  and  will  be  reviewed  each  year 
by  Congress.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
will  not  be  able  to  juggle  strength  figures 
as  he  has  done  in  the  past. 

As  you  know,  this  bill,  H.R.  2,  is  known 
as  the  Reserve  bill  of  rights.  I  would  say 
though  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  I  was  disappointed  that 
title  n  of  this  bill  had  to  be  taken  out, 
which  was  the  technicians  part  of  the 
bill,  which  put  technicians  under  the  re- 
tirement system  of  the  civil  service.  I 
hope  the  gentleman  as  chairman  of  this 
committee  can  reconsider  this  step  taken 
by  the  conferees  and  that  next  year  we 
can  consider  putting  the  technicians  un- 
der the  retirement  system. 

Again  I  want  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
congratulating  the  gentleman  and  his 
committee.  I  think  this  is  a  definite  step 
In  strengthening  the  Reserve  forces  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  HlfcBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi.  I  would  repeat  what  I 
said  in  my  earlier  statement.  Nobody  is 
more  disappointed  than  the  members  of 
our  subcommittee  because  we  had  to 
abandon,  at  this  time,  the  legislation  with 
reference  to  technicians  in  the  Guard. 
But  we  have  a  positive  and  definite  as- 
surance that  it  will  be  taken  up  immedi- 
ately. It  was  a  question  of  getting  a  bill 
now  or  not  getting  a  bill  and  recog- 
nizing the  realities  and  the  facts  of  life, 
we  receded  in  that  respect  but  we  do 
have  a  commitment  on  that. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  it  is  possible  that  we  might  have 
some  relief  in  this  field  during  the  com- 
ing year? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Of  course,  we  are  pretty 
nearly  at  the  beginning  of  the  coming 
year.  I  cannot  speak  for  the  Senate, 
except  that  we  do  have  a  direct  and 
positive  commitment  from  Senate  con- 
ferees. Keep  In  mind  that  on  two  oc- 
casions this  body  has  passed  the  tech- 
nicians section  of  the  bill.  On  each  oc- 
casion it  has  met  Its  fate  over  in  the 
Senate.  I  cannot  speak  for  the  other 
body  except  to  say  again  that  Senator 
Russell  and  Senator  Stennis  both  have 
committed  themselves  to  a  thorough  re- 


view at  the  earUest  possible  time.  I  can- 
not go  beyond  that.  But  I  have  great 
respect  for  the- integrity  of  both  of  those 
gentlemen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  pro- 
vide an  improved  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  to  authorize  funds  for  the  continued 
operation  of  economic  opportunity  pro- 
grams, to  authorize  an  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrTTEZ  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  2388,  with  Mr. 
SiKEs  (chairman  pro  tempore)  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  When 
the  Committee  rose  on  yesterday,  it  had 
been  agreed  that  section  103  of  the  com- 
mittee substitute  ending  on  line  21,  page 
211,  would  be  considered  as  read  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point.  Are 
there  further  amendments  to  section 
103? 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.     HAWKINS 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hawkins: 
Beginning  with  line  5  on  page  171,  strike  out 
everything  down  through  line  9  on  page  172, 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"COMMUNITT  action  PROGRAMS 

'•Sec.  210.  (a)  A  'community  action  pro- 
gram' is  a  program  which — 

"ill  mobilizes  and  utilizes  In  an  attack  on 
poverty  resources,  public  or  private,  of  any 
community: 

"(2)  provides  services,  assistance,  and  other 
activities  of  sufficient  scope  and  size  to  give 
promise  of  progress  toward  elimination  of 
poverty  or  a  cause  or  c.iuses  of  poverty 
through  developing  employment  opportuni- 
ties. Improving  human  performance,  motiva- 
tion, and  productivity,  or  bettering  the  con- 
ditions under  which  people  live,  learn,  and 
work: 

"(3)  Is  developed,  conducted,  and  admin- 
istered with  maximum  feasible  participa- 
tion of  residents  of  the  areas  and  members  of 
the  group  served;  and 

"(4)  Is  conducted,  administered,  or  co- 
ordinated by  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  (other  than  a  political  party)  or  a 
combination  thereof  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  a  'community  action  agency'!." 

On  f>age  173.  strike  out  lines  4  through  17 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(di  (II  The  Director  shall  not  approve  or 
continue  to  fund  a  community  action  pro- 
gram which  is  conducted,  administered,  or 
coordinated  by  a  board  which  contains  repre- 


sentatives of  various  geographical  areas  In 
the  community  unless  such  representatives 
are  required  to  live  In  the  area  they  represent 

"(2)  The  Director  shall  not  approve,  or 
continue  to  fund  a  community  action  prol 
gram  which  Is  conducted,  administered,  or 
coordinated  by  a  board  on  which  representa- 
tives of  the  poor  do  not  comprise  at  least 
one-third  of  the  membership.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  poor  shall  be  selected  by  the 
residents  In  areas  of  concentration  of  poverty 
with  special  emphasis  on  participation  bv 
the  residents  of  the  area  who  are  poor,  in 
communities  where  substantial  numbers  of 
the  poor  reside  outside  of  areas  of  concen- 
tration of  {xjverty,  provision  shall  be  made 
for  selection  of  representatives  of  such  poor 
through  a  process,  such  as  neighborhood 
meetings.  In  which  the  poor  participate  to 
the  greatest  possible  degree." 

Beginning  with  line  1  on  page  174.  strike 
out  everything  down  through  line  15  on  page 
176. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hawkins 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.  • 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment,  wh*ch  is  sponsored  by  Mr. 
Reid  of  New  York  and  me,  simply  con- 
tinues without  change  the  existing  law 
in  respect  to  organizing  community  ac- 
tion agencies.  Nothing  new  is  added. 

The  Green  amendment  to  completely 
restructure  community  action  agencies 
so  as  to  require  them  to  be  the  State  or 
one  of  its  political  subdivisions  seeks  to 
redirect  the  war  on  poverty  from  its 
original  objective,  of  creating  self-sus- 
taining and  productive  citizens,  to  one  of 
retreating  to  a  welfare  program. 

Since  the  war  on  poverty  is  being  re- 
directed, the  American  people  have  a 
right  to  know  precisely  how  and  in  what 
direction  we  now  intend  to  travel.  Unlike 
the  rediiection  of  the  long-debated  op- 
portunity crusade,  the  Green  amend- 
ment redirection  has  never  been  subject- 
ed to  scrutiny  in  open  hearings,  and  is, 
therefore,  more  imprecise  as  to  mean- 
ing, probable  effects,  and  even  as  to  what 
commitments  have  been  made  and  to 
whom. 

The  reason  for  the  sudden  redirection 
is  even  more  obscured  by  the  findings  of 
the  committee  which  state  on  page  22  of 
the  committee  report: 

The  committee  finds  that  there  is  no  cor- 
relation between  an  agency's  legal  form  and 
the  success  of  Its  program  Effective  and  in- 
effective programs  can  be  found  under  both 
the  public  and  private  nonprofit  structures 

Strengthening  the  role  of  elected  pub- 
lic officials  is  not  the  issue.  This  field  of 
dealing  with  poverty  has  historically  be- 
longed to  locally  elected  public  oflQcials. 
And  I  am  sure  all  of  us  would  be  de- 
lighted to  leave,  if  we  could,  the  problem 
to  them. 

But  '(^•e  recall  too  vividly  the  17th  cen- 
tury welfare  practices  that  have  pre- 
vailed in  many  counties  of  the  Nation, 
and  the  orphan  homes,  poorhouses,  and 
snakeplt  instance  asylums.  It  w'as  such 
practices  that  gave  birth  to  Federal  con- 
cern and  leadership. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  how- 
ever, attempts  to  mobilize  not  just  pub- 
lic officials  but  the  total  community  in 
an  all-out  attack  on  the  root  causes  of 
poverty.  If  the  Green  amendment  en- 
couraged real  honest  Involvement  of  pub- 
lic officials  without  destroying  broadly 
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based  community   action,   it  would  be 
highly  desirable. 

What  it  seems  to  be  saying,  however,  is 
rhS  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
^•asteful  and  poorly  administered,  and 
1  need  locally  elected  public  officials  to 
^Sthe  abuses  of  this  agency  which  we 
Sed  and  which  we  alone  can  leach 

''?f \Tthe  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
,Mrs.  GREEN]  says,  it  was  the  Congre^ 
hat  gave  this  so-called  white  kn  ght, 
the  GEO.  his  armor  and  his  niission.  then 
Tis  this  Congress,  not  local  public  of- 
ficials, who  should  defrock,  if  i^-is  neces- 
S     the    "White    knight    ii(    shmmg 
armor."  And  we  should  not  leave  any  un- 
nStion  as  she  did  that  this  Federal 
agency  might  be  handling   funds  im- 
S?oSy  and  is  fiscally  not  accountable 
foTts  creator,  this  Congress.  The  lady 
fjom  Oregon  says,  '"let  us  have  faith  m 
local  officials."  I  say.  let  us  have  faith  m 
ourselves  as  the  creator  of  the  Otu. 

The  amendment  requires  not  only  that 
the  umbrella  community  action  agency 
S  dominated  by  elected  public  ofBcials 
but  that  even  neighborhood  centers, 
boards  and  committees  also  include  one- 
third  elected  public  officials  or  their  rep- 
rSentative^section  211>c)  of  the 
Green  amendment,  page  175.  S.  ^mo- 

This  double-barrel  attack  on  existing 
law  could  easily  result  in  creatmg  a 
Tammany  Hall  superstructure  dow^- 
S?n  and  little  neighborhood  wgwarns 
n  various  political  precincts  that  would 
completely  submerge  community  groups 

"^^0?  o'ent  wnh  this,  however,  the 
amendment    attacks    representation    of 
Te  Soor  in  community  action  by  repea- 
ing  outright  section  202(a)  of  the  exist- 
in-  law.  This  section  defines  a  •  commu- 
nity   action    program."    among    other 
things   as  one  "which  is  developed   con- 
ducted- and  administered  with  maximum 
feasible  participation  of  residents  of  the 
areas  and  members  of  the  f  oups  ser^ed  , 
Take  this  away  and  you  have  destroyed 
the  very  essence  of  the  program  the  in- 
volvement to  the  ""iaximum  feasible 
extent   of  the   poor   themselves   in   the 
decisions    and    operation    of    programs 
that  affect  their  lives 

Repeal  this  concept  and  you  have 
taken  away  what  is  the  Magna  Carta  o^ 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  poor  to 
have  first  claim  on  the  benefits  and  serv- 
ices provided  under  the  act  and  an  as- 
surance of  maximum  initiative  and  self - 
determination  by  the  poor  without 
which    they    cannot    hope    to    escape 

''°Bm''even  the  ■■representati^'es  of  the 
poor"  under  the  Green  proposal  will  pre- 
^ably  be  selected  by  public  officials 
and  not  as  now  "by  the  residents  in  areas 
of  concentration  of  poverty."  for  sect  on 
202(c)(3)  of  existing  law  is  also  being 
repealed— page  89  of  the  report 

However,  just  the  reverse  ^  also  being 
promised.  In  the  Record  of  November  7^ 
1967.  on  page  31417.  in  answering  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Farb- 
STEiNl.  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Green!  said  this: 

One-third  of  the  board  would  be  repre- 
sentatives 01  the  poor,  elected  In  a  democratic 
process  by  the  poor. 


If  this  is  the  intent,  I  challenge  the 
advocates  of  the  Green  amendment  to 
write  it  into  the  law.  In  the  one  place 
above  all.  that  of  creating  expectations 
among  the  poor,  It  Is  essential  that  we  be 

^ITrmly  believe  that  those  who  believe 
in  States  rights  and  home  rule  wiU  not 
object  if  we  insist  on  a  little  democracy 
in  the  war  on  poverty  which  affects  all 
Americans,   rich   and  poor,   white   and 

black 

Now    when  we  are  just  beginning  to 
sec  tangible  results  of  the  poor  becom- 
ing self-sufficient  and  productive  citi- 
zens, is  not  the  time  to  turn  the  Program 
into  a  giant  welfare  scheme  in  which  the 
poor  will  have  meaningless  participation 
in  decisions  or  operations,  or  a  lack  ol 
feeling  of  doing  things  for  themselves. 
Those  who  advocate  the  Green  amend- 
ment would  make  the  poor  subser%'ient 
They  want  them  to  go  hat  in  hand  to 
welfare  offices  and  city  halh  They  want 
the  poor  to  feel  inferior,  humble,  and 
grateful.  They  demand  of  the  poor  that 
they  surrender  their  independence.  srM- 
reliance.  and  dignity  for  an  antipoverty 
program.  I  believe  the  poor  are  too  proud 
to  pav  such  a  price. 

And  I  believe  that  the  Congress,  w-hich 
is  the  hope  of  free  peoples  everj-where. 
would  not  want  to  project  such  an  image 
of  America's  integrity  and  leadership  _ 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  we  will 
SlTble  to  complete  the  legislation  today 
and  go  to  conference  and  get  the  bill 
signed  before  Thanksgiving.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  we  can  proceed  along  here  today 
expeditiously  and  wind  this  thing  up  at 
a  reasonable  hour.  „    ^     _ 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret  to  walk  f  owii 
here  In  the  well  and  oppose  the  distin- 
gSshed  gentleman  from  California  on 
h^  amendment.  He  has  been  diligent 
and  constructive  in  his  efforts  to  bring 
Vhis  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  He 
has  made  outstanding  contributions  no 
only  to  this  bill  but  also  other  significant 
legislative  enactments  originating  In  our 
committee.   I  can  see  the  gentleman  s 
point  of  view. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  crucial  issue  before 
us  is  whether  we  are  to  repudiate  the 
iudgment   of   a  large   majority  of  the 
commlttee-and  a  bipartisan  rtm}onty- 
that  the  changes  in  the  law  reflected  m 
sections  210  and  211  of  the  committee 
bill  are  necessary  to  the  proper  Imple- 
mentation of  the  community  action  pro- 
grajn.  and  should  be  retained.  Equally 
at  stake  I  would  remind  the  gentleman 
?ror?  California,  is  the  formula  which 
has  thus  far  provided  us  with  the  kej 
to  success  for  the  House  bill.  Should  we 
iettison  this  formula,  which  was  care- 
fully worked  out  by  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues on  the  committee,  we  may  well 
be  passing  a  death  sentence  upon  this 

^Mr  Chaii-man.  it  is  absolutely  vital  to 
the  success  of  community  action  that 
dulv-elected  local  officials  play  a  leadmg 
role  in  the  local  programs.  Such  a  role 
will  be  guaranteed  under  the  provisions 
of  the  committee  bill  this  amendment 
would  delete.  We  must  reject  this  at- 


tempt to  deny  local  and  State  officials 
their  appropriate  role  In  the  war  on  pov- 

^'^Mr  Chairman,  the  committee  bill  will 
not  deny  the  poor  a  role  in  the  program, 
nor  will  it  deny  such  a  role  to  the  pnvat* 
sector.  Allegations  to  the  contrary-  are 

simply  untrue.  »v,„,„* 

It  is  important  that  the  central  thrust 
of  sections  210  and  211  be  retained  and 
that  efforts  to  underaiine  this  vital  part 
of  the  committee  bill  be  turned  hack. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  should 
be  defeated.  , 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  would  be  good 
enough  to  comment  upon  the  provisions 
of  section  'b'  of  the  bill  and  if  it  is 
brought  into  play,  that  the  author  of  the 
amendment  feels  that  the  poor  people 
will  not  have  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate? 

Would  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
care  to  comment  on  that  question'' 

Mr  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect under  paragraph  ^  b  >  of  section  211 
at  least  one-third  of  the  board  must  be 
representatives  of  the  people  to  be 
served — the  poor. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
SiKES ' .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  has  expired. 

Mr    REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  amendment  which  has  been  offered 
by    the   distinguished    gentleman    from 
California    (Mr.    HawkinsL   It   is    very 
clear  in  it5  intent.  It  would  retam  th« 
language   of  the  existing   statute  with 
respect  to  community  action  agencies. 
Mr    Chairman,   my   concern  can   be 
stated  quite  simply:  I  believe  that    he 
Green  amendment  could  stifle  innova- 
tion and  move  community  efforts  back 
to   the   smoke-filled   rooms   aiia   to   the 
political   clubhouses    and    could   permit 
city  hall  to  take  direct  poUtical  control 
of  community  action. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  do  not  believ-e  the 
Green  amendment  is  an  amendment 
involving  just  better  coordination  In 
my  opinion,  the  thrust  of  that  amend- 
ment is  very  clear:  It  opens  the  way  for 
community  action  programs  to  come 
under  direct  political  control. 

Certainly.    Mr.    Chairman.    I    would 
state  that  I  believe  it  is  ver>-  important 
that  we  not  stifle  innovation,  that  we  en- 
courage flexibility  in  our  community  ac- 
tion programs.  ^v,„„ 
Local  governments  clearly  Qiffer_The> 
have  different  capacities  and  different 
initiatives.                              ^.   ^  •   *     f^o 
I  believe  It  Is  unwise  to  bind  mto  the 
political  structure  of  every^  community 
the   innovative   spirit   and   capacitj    of 
community  action. 

Further,  and  this  is  the  third  point, 
I  believe  the  amendment  is  necessary  be- 
cause the  committee  bill  now  pending 
before  the  House  could  wreak  havoc  with 
the  1  100  existing  CAP  groups.  There  is 
not  a  permissive  word  in  the  language 
contained  In  this  section  of  the  bill,  it 
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is  a  mandatory  change  for  some  1.100 
community  action  groups. 

And  this,  in  my  judgment,  could  result 
in  complete  chaos.  But  above  all  what  we 
are  talking  about  is  the  spirit  of  commu- 
nity action  and  the  importance  of  in- 
volving the  poor  themselves  in  their  own 
future.  What  we  are  talking  about — and 
I  believe  this  is  most  important — is  the 
basic  necessity  of  encouraging  at  the  lo- 
cal level  a  spirit  of  initiative  and  a  feel- 
ing in  the  people  of  the  area  that  they 
have  a  part  to  play  in  the  action  in  their 
community;  that  they  can  do  something 
concerning  the  betterment  of  their  own 
lives.  Community  action  means  that  their 
skill  and  their  dedication  and  their  in- 
terest do  indeed  matter,  and  we  insure 
that  they  will  continue  to  matter. 

To  leave  the  language  in  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee  in  my  jud'^'- 
ment  would  place  the  dead  hand— 
the  dead  hand — of  the  political  club- 
house on  the  community  action  program 
I  believe  that  that  is  not  the  way  to  spur 
or  encourage  social  innovation  or  prog- 
ress or  commitment  or  spirit,  particular- 
ly by  the  people  most  directly  irvolved. 

I  believe  this  House  should  support  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. Let  us  place  our  faith  in  the 
people  and  in  local  iivaovation,  and  not 
in  the  political  clubhouse. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  committee  amend- 
ment would  be,  in  my  judgment,  a  .seri- 
ous mistake,  and  I  urge  the  support  of 
the  Members  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate my  colleague  from  California 
for  having  presented  this  amendment 
which  I  heartily  endorse.  He  and  I  voted 
against  the  Green  amendment  in  com- 
mittee, and  I  join  him  in  urging  that 
the  Members  support  his  amendment. 

We  have  heard  explanations  that  the 
Green  aaicndment  would  make  the  com- 
muruty  action  process  more  orderly; 
would  organize  it,  harmonize  it.  and  so 
forth.  I  do  not  believe  that  for  a  mo- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  I  believe  it  would 
give  a  clear  and  unmistakable  signal  to 
the  poor  that  we  are  reneging  on  the 
promise  inherent  in  the  warp  and  woof 
of  the  Equal  Opportunity  Act  to  give  the 
poor  a  voice  in  their  future,  the  promise 
to  give  them  a  grasp  on  the  lever  of 
power  to  affect  their  lives  and  prospects 
positively,  and  productively,  the  promise 
to  let  them  participate  in  the  design  of 
the  engines  of  their  escape  from  poverty. 

This  would  simply  add  to  the  frustra- 
tion, resentment,  and  bitterness  that 
has  already  been  produced  by  the  pain- 
fully and  pathetically  meager  level  of  re- 
sources which  we  have  been  willing  as 
a  nation  to  channel  into  the  program 
thus  far.  Our  stated  national  commit- 
ment to  the  eradication  of  poverty  has 
seemed  increasingly  hollow  and  insincere 
to  the  poor,  as  we  have  dillied  and  dallied 
and  delayed  in  investing  dollars  even 
remotely  appropriate  to  our  goals:  that 
commitment  will  seem  emptier  than  ever 
if  we  appear  to  be  removing  the  poor 
from    power    and    decisionmaking    over 


programs  designed  to  liberate  them  from 
the  shackles  of  poverty. 

Mr.  RYAN. "Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the 
very  thoughtful  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man  from   California    [Mr.   Hawkins]. 

What  the  amendment  proposes  very 
simply  is  to  retain  the  present  statutory 
framework  for  commimity  action  pro- 
grams. The  issue  Is  whether  or  not  to 
continue  and  develop  the  unique  concept 
of  the  "maximum  feasible  participation 
of  the  poor"  by  adopting  the  Hawkins 
amendment. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  or  not  one 
should  have  confidence  in  local  public 
officials. 

I  believe  there  has  been  a  confusion  as 
to  functions  all  through  this  debate.  The 
function  of  a  legislator,  a  public  official 
elected  to  legislative  office,  is  not  to  ad- 
minister local  programs.  I  have  heard 
the  argument  here  that  legislators  should 
serve  on  community  action  boards. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  local  com- 
munities have  been  free  to  determine 
the  composition  of  their  community  ac- 
tion boards  except  for  the  requirement 
which  we  wrote  into  the  law  1  year  ago, 
that  one-third  be  representatives  of  the 
poor,  selected  by  the  poor. 

In  some  cities  that  provision  has  not 
been  satisfied  But  to  require  that  local 
c:^mmunity  action  boards  be  dominated 
by  local  public  officials  and  others  se- 
lected by  them  through  the  mechamsm 
of  the  Green  amendment  is  to  lock  the 
indigenous  poor  out  of  the  decisionmak- 
ing process. 

The  idea  of  involving  the  poor  in  plan- 
ning and  administering  their  own  pro- 
gram is  working.  The  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  pointed  out  yesterday  that 
in  his  area  the  local  mayor  did  not  want 
the  present  structure  changed. 

The  fact  that  it  is  working  may  be  very 
upsetting  to  the  status  quo  and  to  the 
local  political  machinery,  for  it  has  st!m- 
u'ated  a  new  awareness  and  a  new  con- 
sciousness among  the  poor,  who  recog- 
nize that  poverty  is  not  only  economic 
poverty  but  the  poverty  of  power.  In  the 
past  hopelessness  and  powerlessness  has 
characterized  the  poor. 

Now  there  has  been  a  discovery  that 
by  involvement — by  meaningful  involve- 
ment in  this  program — there  can  be  hope. 
Power  can  produce  hope  and  change.  If 
local  government  had  been  responsive  to 
the  challenge,  there  would  have  been  no 
need  for  bold  new  programs. 

The  committee  recommends  city  hall 
domination  of  the  overall,  umbrella  agen- 
cies, as  well  as  the  subsidiary  boards. 

The  poor  will  view  this  as  an  effort  to 
destroy  programs  which  they  have 
worked  diligently  to  establish.  Struc- 
tures, which  have  been  laboriously  put 
together,  will  have  to  be  reorganized.  It 
will  affect  community  action  programs 
all  over  this  country. 

For  instance.  In  the  city  of  New  York 
the  membership  of  the  community  cor- 
poration In  central  Harlem  has  been 
worked  out  over  a  long  period  of  time  and 
consists  of  90  members.  Now  it  is  pro- 
posed to  tell  those  who  have  worked  so 


hard  to  devise  a  structure  that  of  the  90, 
only  17  can  serve,  since  one-third  of  the 
maximum  of  51  are  to  be  public  officials 
and  the  other  one-third  are  to  be  rep- 
resentatives of  various  groups,  whose 
selection  will  no  doubt  be  influenced  by 
the  public  officials.  That  is  destroying  the 
very  promise  which  this  program  held 
out. 

The  proposed  composition  of  the  com- 
munity action  boards  and  the  community 
action  governing  boards  is  inconsistent 
with  the  maximum  feasible  participation 
of  the  poor  which  was  the  concept  orig- 
inally written  into  this  legislation. 

Submerged  in  the  rhetoric  of  "giving 
responsible  public  officials  a  share  in  the 
decisionmaking  process"  is  a  very  basic 
political  question.  Will  the  poor  be  able 
to  conduct  necessary  programs  to  fight 
poverty  which  may  offend  powerful  local 
interests?  If  the  Green  amendment 
remains  in  the  bill,  the  answer  will  be  no. 
The  so-called  "responsible  public  offi- 
cials" are  those  whose  indifference — at 
best — toward  the  plight  of  the  under- 
privileged necessitated  a  Federal  anti- 
poverty  program.  Will  the  community 
action  programs  be  able  to  operate  with 
the  same  flexibility  that  has  facilitated 
their  success  in  the  past?  If  they  are 
completely  under  the  control  of  local 
government,  the  answer  will  be  no.  By  re- 
quiring that  a  community  action  agency 
be  a  political  subdivision  of  the  State  or 
its  designee,  its  ability  even  to  function 
will  depend  on  the  attitude  of  the  gov- 
ernmental unit  to  which  it  belongs,  which 
varies  from  favorable  to  hostile. 

Turning  community  action  over  to 
local  government  control  creates  admin- 
istrative problems  caused  by  widely 
varying  State  and  local  laws. 

For  example; 

First,  under  many  State  laws  em- 
ployees of  government  agencies  must  be 
hired  through  civil  service.  This  would 
preclude  employing  many  of  the  non- 
professional employees — in  other  words, 
poor  people — who  now  hold  jobs  through 
community  action  agencies. 

Second,  some  States  have  laws  pro- 
hibiting persons  other  than  public  of- 
ficials from  disbursing  public  funds.  If 
a  community  action  agency  were  a  pub- 
lic body,  the  poor  themselves  would  have 
no  way  of  infliaencing  how  the  funds 
would  be  spent. 

Third,  many  community  action  agen- 
cies, especially  in  rural  areas,  have  pro- 
grams cutting  across  existing  political 
boundaries.  If  each  local  city  or  county 
government  exercised  its  option  to  form 
its  own  community  action  agency,  there 
would  be  tremendous  waste  and  dupli- 
cation of  effort  and  money.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, for  example,  if  this  option  were 
exercised,  the  eight  existing  umbrella 
community  action  agencies  could  be 
broken  into  as  many  as  75. 

Fourth,  under  the  existing  community 
action  program  many  community  agen- 
cies are  able  to  enlist  the  aid  of  volunteer 
workers.  If  these  were  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  community  and  turned  over 
to  the  local  government,  the  morale  of 
the  program  would  suffer,  the  com- 
munity might  cease  to  feel  the  program 
was  "theirs."  and  there  would  be  a  cor- 
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rpsDonding  disinclination  to  volunteer. 
The  result  would  be  a  weakening  m  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program  as  well  as 
«n  increased  cost. 

Fifth  in  certain  States  there  are  ac- 
tuallv  statutes  prohibiting  political  sub- 
divisions from  complying  with  Federal 
desegregation  guidelines.  In  certain 
States  poUtical  subdivisions  are  not  per- 
mitted to  operate  public  community  ac- 
tion agencies  at  all.  These  States,  which 
tend  to  have  the  most  distressing  condi- 
tions of  economic  and  social  privation, 
would  not  benefit  from  the  community 
action  program  at  all. 

Mr  Chairman,  under  the  existing  stat- 
ute community  action  agencies  may  be 
either  private,  nonprofit  groups  or  gov- 
ernmental bodies.  Eighty  percent  have 
chosen  the  private,  nonprofit  route. 
Thirtv  have  switched  from  public  to 
private.  This  is  hardly  testimony  to  the 
failure  of  nonprofit,  community  groups 
to  perform:  it  is  hardly  testimony  to  the 
willingness  of  local  governmental  bodies 
to  accept  the  responsibility  for  the  com- 
munitv  action  program  that  the  language 
of  the  committee  bill  would  place  upon 

them.  , .. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  has 

expired.  ,,      , 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  proceed  for  5  additional 

minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr.  RY.^Ni? 

Mr  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  1  make  this  reserva- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  if  he  will  yield  as  soon  as 
he  gets  his  5  minutes  for  the  pui-pose  of 
talking  about  the  superstructure  in  New 

York' 

Mr  RYAN.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  if  the  gentleman  will  per- 
mit me  to  finish  my  statement.  Then  I 
will  yield  for  the  balance  of  the  time. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  and 
I  will  not  object,  if  the  gentleman  will 
be  eood  enough  to  yield  some  time  to  dis- 
cus's just  exactly  where  he  finds  a  dif- 
ference between  this  legislation  before 
us  now  and  the  existing  law,  as  to  the 
participation  of  the  poor  In  these  pro- 
grams. 
Mr.  RYAN.  I  will  be  very  happy  to. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr. Ryan]? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  Is  recognized  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr,  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  said  pre- 
viouslv  that  the  Green  amendment  will 
affect  the  morale  of  those  who  have 
volunt.eered  and  v.'ho  are  working  now  in 
this  program. 

I  believe  we  have  to  recognize  that, 
since  the  Inception  of  this  program,  there 
has  been  a  basic  difference  in  philosophy 
between  those  who  view  community  ac- 
tion as  simply  an  extension  of  local  wel- 
fare programs  controlled  by  local  gov- 
ernment and  those  who  view  community 


action  as  a  new  and  a  unique  concept, 
one  which  is  experim.ental  and  in  which 
ther.-  are  going  to  be  mistakes,  but  which 
will  involve  people  locally  for  the  first 
time. 

It  offers  an  innovative,  fresh  approach 
to  a  profound  problem  that  neither  local 
efforts  r.or  conventional  welfare  pro- 
grams have  been  able  to  solve. 

The  major  element  here  is  the  par- 
ticipation and  leadership  on  the  part  of 
the  poor  themselves,  instead  of  leaving 
it  to  established  welfare  officials  and 
agencies  to  mandate  to  the  poor  what 
thev  should  have. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  greatest  critics 
of  welfare  programs  are  now  prepared 
to  turn  the  one  program  that  is  taking 
a  new  approach  to  the  root  causes  of 
povertv  into  little  more  than  an  embel- 
lishment en  local  welfare  programs. 

The  kev  difference  of  the  antipoverty 
program  is  its  emphasis  on  participa- 
tion and  leadership  by  the  poor  them- 
selves, instead  of  leaving  them  tj  the 
whim  of  bureaucrats.  Ti\is  :s  accom- 
plished through  private,  nonprofit  com- 
munity agencies  wiiich  are  responsible 
to  boards  composed  to  the  maximum 
feasible  extent  of  the  poor  themselves. 
The  committee  amendment  destroys 
both  of  these  principles. 

In  addition  to  turning  community  ac- 
tion programs  over  to  local  governments 
with  all  of  the  disadvantages  which  I 
have  described,  the  amendment  stacks 
the  composition  oi  the  boards— subsid- 
iary boards  as  well  as  umbrella   com- 
munity action  boards — against  the  poor. 
Under  .section  211  one-third  are  to  be 
public    officials.    One-third    are    to    be 
members    of    business,   labor,    religious, 
and  other  groups.  The  bill  is  deliberately 
silent  on  how  they  are  to  be  selected,  but 
presumablv    the    public    officials    would 
have  the  major  voice  in  their  selection. 
The  remaining  one-third  are  to  be  "per- 
sons chosen  in  accordance  with  demo- 
cratic selection  procedures  adequate  to 
assure  that  they  are  representatives  of 
the  poor  in  the  area  served."  The  bill 
eliminates  the  existing  language  of  sec- 
tion 203 1  c  "  3  I  requiring  that  "the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  poor  shall  be  selected  by 
the  residents  in  areas  of  concentration 
of  povertv  with  special  emphasis  m  par- 
ticipation by  the  residents  of  the  area 
who  are  poor." 

Even  with  this  reduced  voice  for  the 
poor,  there  is  serious  question  whether 
the  community  action  boards  would 
have  anv  power  at  all  In  those  cases 
where  a 'state  or  local  government  has 
designated  Itself  as  the  community  ac- 
tion agency.  The  powers  are  not 
specified. 

In  summai-y.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  alter- 
ing the  character  of  community  action 
agencies  and  the  composition  of  com- 
munity action  boards,  the  committee 
would  fence  out  the  poor  from  meaning- 
ful leadership  In  the  Federal  program 
which  has  done  most  to  better  their 
condition.  The  result  of  this  can  only  be 
a  lapse  into  stale  welfare  remedies,  dom- 
inated by  many  of  the  least  Imagina- 
tive units  of  government.  And  this 
destruction  of  the  most  unique  and 
positive  aspect  of  the  community  action 


program  will  not  lead  to  renewed  apathy; 
it  will  lead  to  redoubled  frustration. 

The  conmiunity  action  program  has 
been  the  first  device  to  draw  upon  the 
initiative  of  disadvantaged  Americans 
and  give  them  the  means  to  lift  them- 
selves out  of  their  poverty.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  we  should  have  extended 
this  promise  only  to  take  it  away. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  During  liis  statement,  the 
gentleman  made  reference  to  the  admin- 
istrative structure  and  the  redtape  that 
would  be  set  up  if  the  present  language 
of  the  bill  is  maintained.  I  hope  that  the 
gentleman  is  not  indicating  that  he  is 
satisfied  with  the  administrative  struc- 
ture of  the  New  York  City  program  at 
this  juncture.  Do  I  correctly  get  that  im- 
pre.'-sion?  Is  the  gentleman  satisfied  v.ith 
the  administrative  structure  of  the  New 
York  City  program? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Quite  to  the  contrary. 
Mr  CAREY,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  vielding.  If  he  will  yield  further.  I 
should  like  to  say  I  do  not  think  he  could 
be  satisfied,  nor  could  I  be  satisfied  when, 
for  instance,  the  New  York  City  structure 
as  presently  organized,  with  all  the  of- 
ficials appointed  by  the  mayor  and  the 
community  boards  appointed  by  sub- 
alterns in  the  community,  has  so  well 
organized  itself  that  on  June  30  it  re- 
ceived a  grant  for  narcotics  addiction  in 
the  amount  of  $4.7  million,  I  know  that  is 
a  vcr^'  imix)rtant  field  in  the  gentleman's 
district  and  other  districts  where  nar- 
cotics addiction  is  a  very  serious  problem 
among  the  poor. 

As  of  today  not  one  nickel  of  that  $4.7 
million  has  been  expended  because  there 
is  an  administrative  hangup  on  who  is 
going  to  spend  the  money  and  how.  Is 
that^the  kind  of  administrative  struc- 
ture the  gentleman  wants?  I  am  sure 
he  does  not  want  to  continue  with  the 
present  system.  I  am  sure  he  feels  that 
it  can  stand  some  improvement.  And 
that  is  the  design  and  function  of  the 
Green  amendment. 

Mr,  RYAN.  In  response  to  the  observa- 
tions   of    the    gentleman,    the    Green 
amendment  is  no  cure  for  the  adminis- 
trative failures  in  any  city.  The  cure  for 
the  difficulties  in  the  city  of  New  York  is 
effective  administration  by  the  local  gov- 
ernment  of   programs   for  which   it   is 
re.sponsible     The    Office    of    Economic 
Opportunity  should  require  the  city  ad- 
ministration to  comply  with  the  present 
law,  which  is  very  clear  in  what  it  re- 
quires. New  York  City  is  not  in  com- 
pliance with  section  202*0   of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  New  York  City's 
problems  will  not  be  solved  by  giving  city 
hall  greater  control  or  by  turmng  local 
communitv  action  programs  over  to  local 
••Tammany  Halls "  to  run.  It  will  only 
stifle  the  program. 

One  answer  is  to  provide  a  substantial 
amount  of  direct  Federal  funding  to  local 
commmiity  action  programs  in  order  to 
achieve  a  balance  between  the  city  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Green  amendment  makes  in- 
dependent funding  almost  impossible. 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  in  order  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion he  asked  before. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  my  colleague  will 
read  the  committee  bill,  he  will  find 
that  the  biU  merely  alters  the  transfer 
of  taxpayers"  funds.  It  provides  that  tax- 
payers' funds  at  the  Federal  level  shall 
be  transferred  to  a  local  government 
agencv.  But  it  in  no  way— and  if  I  am 
wrong"  I  want  the  gentleman  to  show 
me  where  in  this  bill— would  alter  the 
relationship  of  the  participation  of  the 
poor  from   that  prescribed  in  existing 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  would  like  the  gen- 
tleman to  comment  on  page  174 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  will  answer  the  first  ques- 
tion. The  Green  amendment  would  elim- 
inate from  present  law  section  202(ai  (3> , 
which  requires  that  a  community  action 
program  be  -developed,  conducted,  and 
administered  with  the  maximum  feasible 
participation  of  residents  of  the  areas 
and  members  of  the  groups  served." 

That  is  No.  1. 

Mr.   PUCINSKI.  Will   the  gentleman 

read  page 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  will  not  yield  further 
until  I  complete  my  answer.  No.  2.  The 
Green  amendment  would  eliminate— 
and  this  is  very  important — section 
202 1  c » '  3 ' .  which  requires— 

The  represent.-.tives  of  the  poor  shall  be 
selected  by  the  residents  in  areas  of  con- 
centration of  poverty,  with  special  emphasis 
on  participation  by  the  residents  of  the  area 
who  are  poor 

The  Green  amendment  is  silent  on  the 
question  of  how  representatives  of  the 
poor  are  to  be  chosen.  In  fact,  it  changes 
the  present  statutory  language.  If  the 
intent  was  to  have  local  elections  or  to 
have  the  poor  select  their  own  repre- 
sentatives, then  why  is  the  language 
changed  ■:'  The  committee  bill  changes  the 
present  formula,  and  It  stacks  the  boards 
against  the  poor. 

AMENr.MENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  STEIGER  OF  WIS- 
CONSIN TO  THE  .AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR, 
HAWKINS 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.\mendment  oflered  by  Mr  Steiger  of  Wis- 
consin to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Hawkins;  On  page  2.  bottom  line,  strike  the 
period  and  insert  the  following:  ",  on  which 
offlclals  (duly  elected  or  appointed)  of  local 
government,  or  their  representatives,  not,  to 
exceed  one-third  of  the  membership,  are  not 
Included;  Provided,  however.  That  such  offi- 
cials or  their  representatives  are  available 
and  willing  to  serve:  and  on  which  the  re- 
mainder of  such  membership  does  not  con- 
sist of  representatives  of  educational,  wel- 
fare, religious,  business,  labor,  and  other  or- 
ganizations,  selected   thereby". 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  question?  I  do  not  have 
a  copy  of  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
pleased  to  give  the  gentleman  a  copy  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
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ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Hawkins]  because  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  substantial  improvement  over 
the  present  committee  bill  in  its  handling 
of  local  community  action  agencies. 
However,  I  offer  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  in  order  to  correct  what  has 
been  an  error  and  a  mistake  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  law  as  presently  con- 
stituted. 

I  do  concur  in  and  completely  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  concern  of  the 
majority  members  of  the  committee 
about  the  fact  that  local  imits  of  gov- 
ernment have  not  been  Involved.  The 
distinguished  minority  leader  yesterday 
reiterated  on  this  floor  a  point  which  I 
think  is  of  vast  importance,  and  that 
is  it  is  important  that  community  action 
agencies  be  in  cooperation  with  local 
units  of  government,  but  not  dominated 
by  them. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Hawkins], 
sponsored  together  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  ReidI,  would  return 
us  to  the  present  law.  I  think  we  should 
move  one  step  further,  however.  I  think 
we  should  provide  for  that  necessarj' 
cooperation  between  local  government 
and  the  community  action  agency.  That 
is  why  I  have  proposed  the  amendment 
now  before  us,  because  it  would  say  sim- 
ply that  there  shall  be  a  local,  independ- 
ent community  action  agency  which 
shall  have  at  least  one-third  representa- 
tives of  the  poor,  selected  democratically 
to  insure  the  maximum  feasible  partici- 
pation of  those  to  be  served.  In  addition, 
there  shall  be  at  least  one-third  rep- 
resentative of  local  government,  provided 
thev  are  willing  and  able  to  serve,  and 
the  balance  of  the  board  shall  be  rep- 
resentative of  the  community  as  selected 
by  business,  labor  and  other  social  and 
eleemosynary  organizations. 

I  think  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
now  under  consideration,  with  my 
amendment,  would  provide  for  that  di- 
rect participation,  for  that  involvement, 
for  that  actual  engagement,  and  for  that 
commitment  that  is  so  absolutely  neces- 
sary if  we  are  going  to  give  the  poor  a 
meaningful  voice. 

I  am  sure  each  of  us  has  received 
scores  of  letters  from  constituents  and 
others  who  are  concerned  with  the  com- 
mittee bill  in  its  present  form.  The 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  Madison. 
Wis.,  wrote  to  me  and  said: 

One  of  the  most  salutary  features  of  the 
CAP  was  Its  separation  from  local  politics. 
The  proposed  change  in  the  structure  of  the 
CAP  board  not  only  Increases  control  by  the 
very  leaders  who  have  often  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  problems  of  the  poor,  but  decreases 
the  opportiinltles  for  active  citizen  participa- 
tion, another  most  creative  feature  of  CAP. 


If  I  may  say,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Mr.  Wirtz,  in  a  speech  he  gave  on  No- 
vember 10,  1967.  at  the  University  of 
Colorado,  said  this— and  while  he  was 
directing  it  specifically  to  youth  protest, 
I  think  his  point  is  valid  and  applies 
here: 

Youth  is  persuaded — 

And  if  I  may  interject  here.  I  would 
say  the  poor  and  others  are  also  per- 
suaded— 


that  government,  church,  corporations,  labor 
unions,  political  parties,  universities,  even  the 
family,  have  come  to  be  considered  too  much 
as  ends  and  Individuals  too  much  as  means  to 
those  ends:  that  as  these  Institutions  now 
operate  they  offer  too  little  opportunity  for 
actual,  direct  involvement  of  the  Individual 
In  the  conduct  of  his  own  and  the  commu- 
nity's affairs. 

The  adoption  of  my  amendment  to  the 
Hawkins  amendment  and  the  adoption  of 
the  Hawkins  amendment  would  provide 
for  that  direct  involvement,  for  that  en- 
gagement, for  that  meaningful  participa- 
tion which  is  not  provided  unless  we  re- 
verse the  committee  bill  as  it  now  stands. 
I  urge  the  Committee  to  adopt  my 
amendment  to  the  Hawkins  amendment 
and  then  the  Hawkins  amendment  to  the 
committee  bill. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Steiger  1. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment just  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger]  to  the  Hawkins 
amendment. 

The  reason  why  the  Steiger  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  is  necessary  is 
the  committee  did  make  some  important 
improvements:  that  is,  that  in  a  com- 
munity action  board  the  public  officials 
do  have  an  opportunity  to  serve  if  they 
are  willing  and  available  to  do  so.  Public 
officials  could  not  comprise  more  than 
one -third. 

This  language  is  preferable  to  that  of 
the  committee  bill. 

The  amendment  also  would  require 
that  representatives  of  education  and 
welfare  organizations,  of  business  and 
labor,  serve  on  the  board  as  well.  How- 
ever, the  amendment  would  require 
that  they  select  their  own  representa- 
tives on  the  board,  rather  than  to  per- 
mit the  public  officials  to  appoint  them 
to  the  board  as  is  the  case  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  language.  Those  are  impor- 
tant improvements. 

If  any  of  the  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  want  to  get  the  Hawkins 
amendment  passed,  they  need  the  Steiger 
amendment  as  a  part  of  the  amendment. 
I  ask.  "Where  were  you  yesterday  when 
Congressman  Goodell  offered  his 
amendment?"  His  was  a  far  superior 
amendment  to  the  Hawkins  amendment. 
It  would  have  done  the  job.  It  would 
have  reversed  the  Green  of  Oregon 
amendment.  I  saw  very  few  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  walk  up  the  aisle 
in  support  of  that  amendment. 

I  want  the  Members  to  know.  I  am 
going  to  walk  up  the  aisle  in  favor  of 
the  Hawkins  amendment,  even  though 
it  is  offered  by  a  Democrat.  I  believe  we 
have  to  reverse  the  Green  amendment 
and  to  make  certain  that  the  poor  have 
a  voice  in  these  programs. 

In  doing  that,  let  us  understand  the 
mood  of  the  House.  The  mood  of  the 
House  is  to  want  public  officials  at  least 
to  have  a  voice.  There  should  not  be  an 
objection  to  that.  It  is  Important,  if  we 
are  to  have  their  help  and  benefit  in 
these  programs,  that  they  do  have  a 
voice,  but  they  should  not  dominate. 
They  should  have  a  voice. 
The  same  Is  true  if  we  are  going  to 
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colve  the  problems  of  poverty  with  the 
help  of  business  leaders.  We  need  them. 
They  ought  to  select  those  who  will  rep- 
resent them  in  this  program.  The  deci- 
sion ought  to  stay  with  them  as  to  who 
should  represent  them. 

We  also  need  the  help  of  organized 
labor  In  many  areas  of  the  country  or- 
ganized labor  is  an  important  factor  in 
ihe  community.  It  may  not  be  in  some 
areas  but  in  other  areas  it  is.  It  is  Im- 
Dortant  that  we  have  on  the  board  their 
support  from  the  person  on  the  board. 
through  their  choice,  rather  than  a 
labor  person  an  elected  public  official 
puts  on  the  board.  If  there  is  any  selec- 
tion each  group  to  be  selected  should 
be  permitted  to  select  their  own. 

The  same  is  true  for  the  welfare  edu- 
cation and  other  participating  groups. 
They  ought  to  be  involved  and  ought  to 
select  their  own  representatives. 

This  would  reverse  the  Green  of 
Oregon  amendment,  which  states  that 
a  local  political  subdivision  can  be  a 
community  action  agency.  My  amend- 
ment would  mean  they  cannot  be  a  com- 
munity action  agency  themselves.  The 
iTOverning  board  will  be  running  every 
community  action  agency.  The  local 
poUtical  subdivision  will  be  involved,  but 
it  could  not  dominate.  That  is  the  signifi- 
cant part  of  it. 

If  we  want  this  program  to  function 
with  the  gem  of  the  new  idea— the  only 
one  I  can  see  in  the  entire  poverty  pro- 
gram: that  is.  the  involvement  of  the 
poor  in  a  meaningful  way  in  their  own 
destiny— this  is  the  amendment  we  need 
to  adopt. 

It  is  not  easy  to  bring  about  involve- 
ment of  the  poor.  It  comes  slowly.  The 
poor  people  are  not  used  to  self-govern- 
ment. We  have  to  work  with  them.  They 
are  going  to  make  mistakes  in  some 
places.  We  are  going  to  be  upset  with 
them.  But  we  should  give  them  a  chance. 
Only  if  thev  are  involved  will  they  be 
able  to  come  out  of  poverty.  We  cannot 
do  it  to  them.  We  cannot  do  it  for  them. 
We  can  give  them  an  opportunity,  but 
they  must  have  a  voice  themselves.  With- 
out that,  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be 

SUCC6SS. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  said 
to  give  them  a  voice,  to  let  them  make 
mistakes,  to  work  with  them.  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  the  gentleman  has  been  a 
most  severe  critic  of  the  mistakes  which 
have  been  made? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  have  been  a  severe  critic 
of  the  people  who  ought  to  know  better, 
of  the  people  who  are  hired  professionals 
at  high  salaries.  Never  has  anyone  heard 
me  criticize  the  poor  person  who  has 
tried  his  best,  never  in  all  the  criticism 
I  have  made  of  the  program. 

Any  individual  we  pay  $15,000  or  $20,- 
000  has  no  reason  to  make  those  mis- 
takes of  the  extravagant  misuse  of  the 
money. 
We  ought  to  get  a  dollar's  benefits  out 

of  a  dollar  spent. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  gentleman  brings  up  the 
question  of  high  salaries  and  powerful 
professional  figures.  Is  it  not  true  that 
in  many  community  action  organizations 
right  now  under  the  present  law,  being 
interpreted  at  the  local  level,  that  high 
salaried  professionals  have  gained  con- 
trol of  the  organizations  with  their  staffs 
and  actually  manipulate  the  poor?  And 
is  it  not  true  that  their  interpretation  of 
maximum  feasible  participation  is  the 
control  of  the  poor  by  them  and  not  the 
control  of  the  poor  by  the  poor  people? 
Is  that  not  happening  in  many  commu- 
nity action  agencies? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes,  it  is  happening  in 
many. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Is  that  not  a  good  rea- 
son for  the  committee  revision? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  committee  revision  will  solve  the 
problem  without  throwing  the  baby  out 
with  the  bath  water. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
feel,  then,  that  if  we  do  this  which  he  is 
suggesting,  that  in  many  cases  the  poor 
will  be  controlled  by  the  high-priced  pro- 
fessional? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  with  the  Steiger 
amendment  there  will  be  ample  voice  for 
the  public  officials. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  is  still  available.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  a  year  ago  he 
convinced  me  the  language  we  have 
in  the  Green  amendment  was  proper, 
and  I  voted  for  that  part  of  the  Green 
amendment  which  he  introduced  last 
year,  in  which  he  said  at  least  one-third 
of  the  membership  of  the  boards  and  the 
agencies  must  be  the  poor.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  the  Green  amendment  now 
says  in  its  final  version. 

I  might  also  remind  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  that  Mr.  Shriver.  testi- 
fying before  our  committee  this  year, 
w-hen  asked  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  Quie  amendment  had  been  suffi- 
ciently implemented,  said  that  very  few 
of  the  boards  and  agencies  had  been  able 
to  come  up  to  that  standard.  In  other 
words  the  Quie  amendment  of  last  year, 
which  is  part  of  the  Green  amendment 
of  this  year,  requiring  that  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  poor  be  represented,  has  not 
been  implemented  as  yet  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  group  to 
get  the  full  participation  of  the  poor. 

When  we  are  talking  about  the  poor 
no  one  seems  interested  in  the  amend- 
ment that  I  suggested  many  times  that 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  poor  had  to  be  the  poor  them- 
selves—those receiving  the  benefits  under 
this  legislation.  So,  when  you  are  talking 
about  the  poor,  remember  that  it  is  the 
representatives  of  the  poor,  many  of 
whom  are  not  poor,  because  of  their  fi- 
nancial condition  or  because  of  their 
community  status.  They  want  to  serve 
on  the  board  many  times  for  the  very 
reason  that  you  are  opposing  this  amend- 
ment by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Green]  today.  It  Is  because  they 


want  to  get  a  springboard  to  get  into 
politics  and  a  place  to  get  some  publicity 
and  notoriety  so  that  they  can  become 
known  by  the  public  and  they  can  run 
for  political  office.  I  find  in  my  lifetime 
those   who   complain    most   about   city 
hall  are  the  ones  who  know  the  path  to 
city  haU  the  best  to  ask  for  favors  and 
consideration,  and  those  who  complain 
most  about   pohtical   participation   are 
the  ones  who  knock  on  the  door  of  the 
politician  the  most  times  to  get  the  in- 
fluence of  the  politician  so  that  they  can 
get  in  a  position  to  complain  about  it. 
It  is  just  like  the  old  stor>-  of  the 
Arab  who  was  out  with  his  camel  in  a 
sandstorm.  He  puts  up  his  tent  to  pro- 
tect himself   from   the   sand,   and   the 
animal  then  coaxes  him  to  take  him  in- 
side the  tent  with  him.  just  as  these 
people  who  were  appointed  by  politicians 
coaxed   their  way   into   political  office. 
Once  the  camel  got  inside  the  tent  it 
kicked  the  owner  out. 

Most  of  these  people  have  gone  to 
politicians  to  be  named  to  the  jobs  that 
they  are  holding  right  now. 

I  listened  to  television  on  the  eve  be- 
fore our  election  last  Tuesday  one  of  the 
few  moments  that  I  get  for  television, 
and  I  heard  one  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Pittsburgh  CAP  agency  giving  the 
thousands  of  listeners  and  viewers  of 
that  TV  a  complete  misrepresentation  of 
this  committee  amendment.  The  state- 
ment was  a  baldfaced  lie  in  which  he 
said  that  this  committee  amendment 
would  eliminate  the  participation  of  the 

poor. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  think  it  strengthens 
the  position  of  the  poor,  because  those 
who  are  responsible  to  the  people,  recog- 
nize the  need  for  satisfying  the  people. 
An  elected  official  knows  best  what  he 
has  to  do  and  who  understands  better 
the  things  that  have  to  be  done  for  the 
good  of  the  community  than  an  elected 
public  official,  because,  at  least,  he  has 
to  be  reelected. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  poor 
will  get  better  representation  and  they 
will  be  the  poor  themselves  that  will  be 
represented  on  these  boards. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  admire  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hawkins!  as  much  as  any  man  I  have 
known  for  many  years  for  his  political 
integrity,  his  experience  m  the  legisla- 
tive hails.  Mr.  Chairman,  were  this  a 
vote  at  this  time,  either  by  tellers  or  by 
a  record  vote  as  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hawkins]  himself.  I 
can  assure  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee that  I  would  vote  "aye." 

But,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  vote  for 
his  amendment  because  it  is  miscon- 
ceived, and  the  action  of  the  committee 
is  misinterpreted  and  in  many  cases  mis- 
represented. 

Certainly.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  want 
local  officials  to  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

Permit  me  now  to  say  that  one  of  the 
best  and  most  beneficial  benefits  which 
we  derive  by  having  local  officials  to  par- 
ticipate  

The   CHAIRMAN.    The    time    of    the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. ,       , 
Mr.    DENT.    Mr.    Chairman,    I    ask 
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unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

"  Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  object,  may  I  say  that  It  bothers 
me  to  find  that  as  we  get  along  with  the 
debate  there  are  those  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  who  on  the  one  hand  seek  to 
extend  time  for  individual  debate  and 
on  the  other  hand  object  to  an  extension 
of  the  debate  when  it  comes  to  certain 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  by  later 
moving  to  limit  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  object  or  does  the  gentle- 
man not  object? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  he  be  permitted  to  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
lasting  benefits  and  one  of  the  corrective 
measures  that  will  come  because  of  the 
adoption  of  this  type  of  amendment  will 
be  that  we  will  be  in  a  position  of  having 
an  elected  official,  either  in  person  or  his 
designee,  to  sit  on  the  board  in  its  pro- 
portionate membership  composition,  so 
that  thev  can  determine  the  expenditures 
of  the  board,  and  so  that  they  can  deter- 
mine tlie  salaiT  schedules. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  instance,  we  have  m 
Westmoreland  County,  a  county  which  is 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  congressional 
district  which  it  is  my  honor  to  repre- 
sent three  conunissioners  who  are  paid 
the  sum  of  $12,500  a  year,  commissioners 
who  look  after  the  welfare  and  look  after 
the  interest  of  over  400,000  people,  com- 
missioners who  have  the  responsibility 
for  miles  and  miles  of  roads,  who  have 
the  responsibility  for  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  public  institu- 
tions as  well  as  the  responsibility  for 
hundreds  of  employees.  Yet  they  only  re- 
ceive the  sum  of  $12,500  a  year  for  then- 
efforts.  ^. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
head  of  an  agency  with  3.500  or  3,600  em- 
ployees who  participate  in  the  program 
can  receive  a  salary  of  $16,000,  $15,000. 
or  even  more  a  year.  There  comes  a  time 
when  we  must  face  the  reality  of  the 
problem  of  comparability  of  salaries.  In 
other  words,  we  have  to  pay  salaries  that 
measure  up  to  the  salaries  paid  in  a  com- 
munity. When  they  hire  a  man  to  work 
and  pay  him  $40,000  a  year,  that  action 
certainly  establishes  a  base  rate  of  pay 
for  people  similarly  employed  all  over  the 
country.  And,  when  you  do  that,  you  get 
into  this  question  of  disproportionate 
spending,  you  get  Into  the  question  of 
disproportionate  spending  for  overhead 
as  compared  to  the  welfare  benefits  that 
will  accrue. 

Mr,  Chairman,  we  have  conditions  that 
have  come  to  our  attention  where  there 
have  been  as  much  as  80  percent  of  the 
funds  Involved  spent  for  overhead  in  the 
operation  of  this  program.  That  could 
not  happen  with  participation  by  the 
people  who  are  elected  to  public  offices. 
Why.   then.  Mr.   Chairman,   can   the 


gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan) 
say  in  his  remarks,  with  respect  to  the 
amendment,  that  would  bring  in  Tam- 
many Hall?  Mr.  Chairman.  Tammany 
Hall  is  a  red  herring  and  belongs  to  the 
pages  of  yesterday.  Let  us  talk  about  the 
realities  of  today. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Does  not  the  point  which 
the  gentleman  is  making  really  put  to  the 
fallacy  test  this  notion  that  under  the 
present  situation  the  poor  have  a  real 
voice  in  determining  their  own  affairs? 
Mr.  DENT.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  CAREY.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  very 
small  percentage  of   the   poor   actually 
get  into  contact  with  the  program? 
Mr.  DENT.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  CAREY.  In  some  cases  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  and  the  staff  director 
manipulate  this  small  group  of  the  poor 
according  to  their  own  design  to  approve 
their  own  salaries  and  budget,  and  so  on. 
Mr.  DENT.  I  agree  with  everything  the 
gentleman  has  said. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
committee  bill,  however,  will  provide  for 
definite  representation  of  the  poor  on  a 
one -third  basis,  or  even  on  a  two-thirds 
basis? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  was  coming  to  that.  We 
say  at  least  one-third,  and  it  can  be  more 
than  one-third. 

Mr.  CAREY.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  DENT.  But  another  important 
facet  of  this  that  seems  to  have  been 
ignored  by  those  critical  of  the  so-called 
committee  amendment,  they  seem  to  fail 
to  realize  that  many  times  the  poor  are 
the  kind  of  people  who  are  the  meek 
ones  of  the  world:  they  are  backward, 
they  are  not  forward,  they  do  not  have 
the  push  to  make  their  way  in.  And  you 
will  find  that  when  they  bring  in  a  di- 
rector or  a  high-priced  agency  head 
what  happens  is  the  poor  do  not  even 
go  into  the  office,  the  door  is  closed.  But 
find  me  the  door  of  an  elected  official 
that  is  closed  to  the  poor,  and  I  will 
find  you  an  elected  official  that  will  be 
defeated  at  the  next  election  just  as  sure 
as  you  are  alive. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
good  friend  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  yielding  to  me. 
May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  that  it  seems  to  me  that  in  fact 
what  we  can  learn  from  independent 
CAP  agencies  is  that  that  characteriza- 
tion is  not  accurate.  I  can  take  the  gen- 
tleman to  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  and  I  can 
show  you  people  who,  even  presuming 
they  are  the  ones  who  are  "the  meek" 
of  the  world,  when  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  really  mold  their  future  through 
independent  CAP  agencies,  not  domi- 
nated by  politicians,  they  found  their 
voice,  and  it  is  now  being  heard. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  that  even  though 
I  have  not  much  time  left,  I  just  want 
to  say  that  I  am  happy  to  hear  the  gen- 
tleman refute  the  statements  of  his  col- 


leagues who  have  said  that  the  GEO  pro- 
gram has  not  done  any  good,  and  be- 
cause the  gentleman  is  telling  me  that 
actually  in  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  there  are 
people  who  have  been  rehabilitated  and 
are  now  in  the  productive  stream  of 
America  as  ordinary  human  beings,  like 
the  rest  of  them.  That  is  a  great,  great 
story  to  tell. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  What  my 
good  friend  has  just  said  does  not  ac- 
curately reflect  what  many  of  us  have 
said. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  interested 
in  insuring  that  there  is  some  way  to 
keep  the  local  elected  officials  out  of  the 
poverty  program  if  that  should  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  program. 

I  have  been  somewhat  confused  in  be- 
lieving that  the  Hawkins  amendment 
would  do  this,  and  realizing  that  an 
amendment  to  mandate  politicians  out 
has  no  chance  of  passage,  so  I  would  like 
to  seek  some  information  from  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  concerning  the 
present  operation  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram and  the  bill  that  is  before  us,  and 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Carey]  for  offering  to  give  me  that 
information. 

In  the  present  bill  on  page  174.  begin- 
ning on  line  18,  it  states:  "One-third 
of  the  members  of  the  board  are  public 
officials,  including  the  chief  elected  of- 
ficial or  officials,  or  their  representatives, 
unless  the  number  of  such  officials  rea- 
sonably available  for  such  sen-ice  is 
less  than  one-third  of  the  membership 
of  the  board." 

Could  that  one-third,  which  might  be 
available,  or  less  than  one-third,  possibly 
go  down  to  zero? 

Mr.  CAREY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Yes:  that  is  entirely  pos- 
sible. The  key  words  are  the  words  "rea- 
sonably available"  to  serve.  If  someone 
has  stated  and  announced  his  opposition 
to  the  poverty  program,  in  fact,  has  led 
the  force  to  oppose  the  poverty  program, 
it  would  be  interpreted  that  he  would 
not  be  an  official  reasonably  available  to 
serve.  That  takes  care  of  it. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  So  this  one-third  could 
go  down  to  zero? 

Mr.  CAREY.  That  is  the  possibility  if 
there  is  no  one  who  can  fit  the  descrip- 
tion. However,  I  believe  there  has  been 
too  much  talk  here  about  elected  officials 
and  politicians.  We  are  aiming  at  getting 
into  poverty  community  contact  on  the 
board  such  people  as  your  elected  school 
board  members,  and  your  other  officials 
of  the  county  in  health  and  housing,  who 
have  to  do  with  the  carrying  out  of  such 
functions  in  the  community. 

Because  we  think  they  should  be  on 
those  boards  immediately  accessible  to 
those  who  need  their  aid  the  most. 

There  Is  no  other  way  to  get  on  those 
boards  unless  it  Is  provided  by  statute 
as  we  are  doing  here  because  the  gentle- 
man, I  think,  has  before  him  the  guide- 
lines  under   the   present   law   and   the 
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guidelines  if  they  were  written  Into  the 
S  they  wo^ld  be  the  Green  amend- 
J^nt  unfortunately,  the  guidelines  do 
nnt  have  the  force  of  law  and  the  local 
ffirials  have  chosen,  at  the  OEO.  as  long 
L  Sy  goTthe  money  to  refuse  to  follow 

^r^HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  would  like  to  ask  him  another  Question^ 

According  to  the  gmdelmes  to  the 
Jsent  law  on  page  17.  it  says  "there 
shall  be  representation  from  private  or 
Sb ic  agencies  and  it  shall  mclude  at 
feast  one  representative  of  the  chief 
Plected  official  for  officials." 

I^  there  any  provision  that  this  may  be 
ne-ated— that  either  the  chief  elected 
official  or  his  representatives  be  on  the 

Mr' CAREY.  No;  not  in  the  present 
law  However,  there  have  been  instances 
where  elected  officials  have  sought  to  be 
removed  from  the  program,  and  end  their 
Sonsibility  for  the  program.  Where 
this  has  happened,  the  Director  of  the 
OEO  has  made  arrangements  that  othei 
agencies  may  serve.  cff^it 

A  specific  case  in  point  is  in  the  Suffolk 
rntintv  N  Y..  Board  of  Supervisors.  They 
decided  not  to  operate  the  CAP  Program 
and  they  so  notified  the  OEO.  Through 
the  participation  of  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion with  their  tolerance  and  support— 
the  Suffolk  County— a  private  group  be- 
came the  CAP  agency.  It  has  happened 
before  and  it  can  happen  again. 

Mr  HOWARD.  I  am  concerned  by  the 
fact  that  these  different  elected  officials 
may  be  on  the  board  or  have  a  represent- 
ative on  the  board. 

I  am  aware  of  instances  where  these 
elected  officials  in  connection  with  their 
county  CAP.  have  said.  "I  am  going  to 
do  my  part  to  handle  this  money  but  do 
not  blame  me  if  the  program  is  no  good. 
It  is  a  Democratic  program." 

I  do  not  think  that  is  the  kind  of  offi- 
cial who  should  be  in  charge  of  a  com- 
muiiity  action  program. 

Would  the  gentleman  then  finally 
agree  with  me  that  if  we  want  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  the  local  officials  out  of  the 
program,  it  can  be  better  done  by  the 
bill  that  is  before  us  rather  than  the 
Hawkins  amendment  or  the  present  sit- 
uation. Therefore,  those  who  want  the 
chance  to  get  the  local  officials  out  should 
oppose  the  amendment  and  support  the 
committee  bill. 

Mr.  CAREY.  The  gentleman  is  entirely 
correct  because  in  the  committee  bill  we 
can  even  have  cooperative  efforts  with 
public  officials  and  those  who  are  sym- 
pathetic to  the  program. 

But  under  the  present  law.  as  I  read 
the  guidelines,  actually  there  may  be 
more  mischief  under  the  present  law,- 
than  under  the  Hawkins  amendment  and 
the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  m  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  respectfully 
ask  the  gentleman  from  California,  who 
Is  the  author  of  the  amendment,  a  couple 
of  questions  relative  to  his  amendment. 
Has  the  district,  sir,  which  you  so  ably 
represent,  had  actual  experience  In  the 
process  of  having  the  poor  elect  their 
representatives  for  the  CAP  board? 
Mr.  HAWKINS.  Yes,  at  the  present 


time  m  Los  Angeles  the  EYOA  agency, 
which  is  the  local  community  action 
agencv,  has  obtained  its  representation 
from  the  poor  through  elections. 

S?ven  individuals  now  serve  as  those 
persons  elected  in  those  elections. 

Mr  KYL.  Then  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman, about  how  many  of  the  poor  peo- 
ple actually  participated  in  the  election 
compared  with  the  total  number  who 
could  be  eligible? 

Mr  HAWKINS.  A  very  small  percent- 
a'^e  as  I  recall— about  1  percent.  It  was 
very  disappointing,  but  may  I  say  in  con- 
nection with  that,  that  I,  among  others, 
opposed  the  election,  not  on  the  basis  ot 
the  theoi-y  involved,  but  in  the  way  that 
the  election  was  being  conducted.  The 
election  was  being  conducted  by  local 
public  officials  who  had  gerrymandered 
the  districts— so  that  one  person  is  rep- 
resenting at  the  present  time,  for  exam- 
ple a  district  stretching  from  my  district 
next  to  the  Vernon  area  to  the  area  rep- 
resented by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bellj. 

Can  you  imagme  a  district  Id  miles 
long  in  which  a  person  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  poor  was  attempting  to  cam- 
paign among  pocr  people  and  trying  to 
locate  even  his  constituents?  So  we  an- 
ticipated the  election  would  be  a  failure. 
The  districts  were  gerrymandered.  They 
were  asking  seven  individuals  to  repre- 
sent 15  poverty  areas.  They  were  asking 
each  person  who  was  to  vote  m  the  elec- 
tion to  swear  or  affirm  that  he  was  a  poor 
person  before  he  could  vote  in  the  elec- 
tion. 

Mr  KYL.  What  quaUfications  are 
listed  and  how  does  an  individual  ac- 
tually prove  that  he  fits  the  qualification 
as  an  ehgible  voter  in  these  elections? 

Mr  HAWKINS.  They  use  the  poverty 
standards  as  a  qualification  for  both 
candidates  and  those  who  would  be  en- 
titled to  vote.  We  objected  to  that  re- 
quirement on  the  basis  that  people  who 
live  in  poverty  areas  certainly  should 
not  be  required  to  say  that  they  are  poor. 
We  feel  that  an  individual  who  lives  in  a 
poverty  area  has  as  much  right  to  repre- 
sent the  poor  as  any  other  individual. 

I  live  in  a  poverty  area  myself,  but  I 
could  not  be  a  candidate  in  the  election 
even  though  I  represent  about  300^000 
poor  people.  We  feel  that  an  individual 
who  is  a  resident  of  a  poverty  area  has 
as  much  right  to  vote  as  anyone  else. 

Mr  KYL.  In  other  words,  the  repre- 
sentation that  the  law  allows  only  the 
poor  to  participate  in  the  election  is 
reallv  a  misrepresentation. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  for  yielding.  I 
think  the  point  the  gentleman  has  made 
is  very  important  in  this  debate.  I  really 
cannot  understand  why  my  dear  friend 
and  colleague  from  California  Is  sup- 
porting so  enthusiastically  a  system 
which  he  at  the  same  time  condemns  as 
net  having  worked. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  asked 
what  percentage  of  the  voters  In  the 
Watts  district  voted  in  the  election  to 
select  poor  people  to  serve  on  the  board. 


The  facts  are  in  that  election  there 
were  400.000  people  who  were  eUgible. 
and  six-tenths  of  1  percent  turned  out 
to  vote:  2.659  cast  their  votes. 

In  addition,  we  have  examples  in  other 
places  in  the  United  States  where  in  the 
selection  or  the  election  of  the  poor 
we  have  had  14-year-olds  voting.  We 
have  had  a  recent  case  brought  to  our  at- 
tention where  in  an  election  in  a  com- 
munity action  agency  they  bused  in  peo- 
ple from  outside  the  target  area.  They 
were  the  ones  who  were  really  the  bal- 
ancing power  to  select  the  people  who 
were  to  represent  that  area,  even  though 
they  did  not  live  in  it. 

l"  thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
for  drawing  attention  to  this  part  of  it_ 
When  we  argue  about  the  election  of 
the  poor,  when  we  have  elections 
where  six-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the 
people  turn  out,  when  we  have  elections 
in  two  cases— in  Philadephia  where  2.. 
percent  of  the  eligible  voters  turned  out 
and  in  another  election  where  3.2  per- 
cent turned  out— the  need  for  change  is 
evident.  .     ^^    ^,    , 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hawkins],  and  our  col- 
league on  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid],  for  offering 
this  yer>-  important  amendment. 

I  wasone  of  the  minority  on  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  that  op- 
posed the  provision  in  the  proposed  leg- 
islation because  I  felt  that  it  invited  city 
hall  and  statehouse  control  of  the  com- 
munity action  programs. 

The  essence  of  the  potential — if  not 
the  genius — of  the  war  on  poverty,  in 
my  view,  is  the  involvement  of  the  poor, 
giving  them  the  authority  and  the  re- 
sponsibility to  help  shape  their  own  des- 
tiny in  their  own  communities.  The 
democratic  process,  though  painful,  is.  in 
my  view,  in  the  long  run  the  most  pro- 
ductive method  by  which  peoples  resolve 
their  own  problems  and  reach  their  own 
solutions. 

This  is  a  question  about  which  there  is 
serious  disagreement.  It  is  my  very 
strong  view  that  the  proposed  virtual 
citv  hall  and  statehouse  control  of  the 
comm-;^nity  action  agencies  will  rob  the 
CAP  program  of  the  one  new  factor  that 
distinguishes  the  war  on  poverty  from 
existing  public  agency  efforts  to  meet 
the  problems  of  the  poor  of  this  land. 
"  The  war  on  poverty  has  been  reduced 
to  a  skirmish  in  this  legislation.  The  pro- 
posal before  us  is.  at  best,  most  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  challenge  confrontmg 
the  rural  and  urban  poor  of  our  land. 

The  adoption  of  the  Hawkins  amend- 
ment would,  at  least,  preserve  that  which 
is  most  unique  in  the  war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ^  ,j  ^ 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ment the  gentleman  made.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  will  conunent  on  the  col- 
loquy that  occurred  a  few  minutes  ago. 
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In  which  the  contention  was  made  that 
the  committee  bill  actually  would  Involve 
fewer  politicians  In  the  program  than 
the  Hawkins  amendment  or  the  present 
law  would.  The  comments  were  directed 
primarily  to  the  technical  section,  say- 
ing that  if  a  number  of  officials  reason- 
ably available  for  such  services  is  less 
than  the  one-third  of  the  board,  we  may 
have  zero  members  of  local  officials  on 
the  board. 

As  a  practical  matter,  Is  it  not  the  case 
here  that  the  local  conunimity  action 
agency  under  the  so-called  Green 
amendment  is  local  government,  and 
that  any  board  created  under  this  tech- 
nical language  is  a  creature  of  that  local 
government?  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  to  that? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  First,  I 
would  not  want  to  rewrite  the  history 
that  the  proponents  of  the  so-called 
Green  amendment  are  writing  on  the 
floor.  However,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  GoodellI  and  I  have  been  in 
agreement  on  this  aspect  of  the  poverty 
program  since  the  inception  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  CAP  agency,  under  the  com- 
mittee proposal,  in  most  instances  is 
going  to  be  the  public  agency.  It  is  going 
to  be  city  hall. 

I  have  difficulty  in  following  the  logic 
that  says  that  city  hall  shall  be  the 
father  and  mother,  and  yet  the  child. 
CAP,  shall  be  free  of  city  hall  domina- 
tion under  the  program. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  one  of  the  most  responsible 
members  of  our  committee.  I  wonder  if 
he  would  comment  on  this  language  in 
the  committee  bill:  "at  least  one-third  of 
the  members  are  persons  chosen  in  ac- 
cordance with  democratic  selection  pro- 
cedures adequate  to  assure  that  they  are 
representative  of  the  poor  in  the  area 
served." 

Would  the  gentleman  also  comment  on 
this  provision: 

The  Director  shall  .  .  .  provide  a  continu- 
ing and  e.Tective  mechanism  for  securing 
broad  community  involvement  in  programs 
under  this  title  and  that  all  groups  or  ele- 
ments represented  on  those  boards  have  a 
full  and  fair  opportunity  to  participate  In 
decisions  affecting  these  programs. 

Would  the  gentleman  comment  on 
these  two  provisions  and  show  us  how 
they  would  deny  the  poor  people  in  the 
community  the  right — not  the  privilege, 
but  the  right — to  participate  in  the  de- 
velopment of  these  programs?  Will  the 
gentleman  please  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Of  course. 
I  did  not  make  the  statement  that  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  OEO  legis- 
lation would  deny  the  right  of  the  poor 
to  participate.  I  did  not  say  that.  What  I 
did  say  was  that  this  would  increase  the 
likelihood  of  city  hall  or  statehouse 
domination  of  the  program.  I  stand  on 
that  statement. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  CAREY.  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
wish  to  foreclose  the  right  of  my  col- 
league from  California  to  be  heard,  but  I 
believe  he  has  already  spoken  on  the  floor 
for  10  minutes  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Since  the  time  the 
gentleman  from  California  addressed  the 
Committee  with  regard  to  the  Hawkins 
amendment,  another  amendment  has 
been  offered,  which  is  an  amendment  to 
the  Hawkins  amendment,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  has  not  yet  spoken 
on  that. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw mv  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise 
briefly  to  address  my  remarks  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  SincER]  but,  be- 
fore I  do  that.  I  would  like  to  clarify  one 
point  with  respect  to  elections  in  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles,  with  which  I  am  eis  well 
acquainted  as  any  Member  of  this  House. 

We  considered  this  to  have  been  an 
election  called  by  a  group  of  public  offi- 
cials, an  election  which  was  poorly  con- 
ducted, in  districts  which  were  gerry- 
mandered, and  we  considered  its  require- 
ments for  voting  to  have  been  un-Ameri- 
can. These  elections  really  did  not  reflect 
the  interest  of  the  poor  people  of  this 
country,  but  assuming  they  did.  I  think 
it  indicates  the  tremendous  job  we  have 
to  arouse  the  poor  people  to  an  interest 
in  their  own  affairs.  That  is  the  reason 
why  we  have  presented  these  amend- 
ments, in  order  to  give  to  them  that 
meaningful  participation,  to  arouse  them. 

I  believe  that  if  this  election  had  been 
successful  those  who  now  refer  to  it  as 
being  a  great  example  of  why  we  should 
not  have  elections  would  be  more  fearful 
that  the  poor  are  being  aroused  by  the 
poverty  program.  In  my  opinion,  that 
goes  to  the  essence  of  the  opposition  of 
those  who  are  afraid  of  the  poor  people 
becoming  organized.  They  are  very  much 
afraid  that  they  will  perhaps  wonder  why 
they  have  dirty  streets,  wonder  why  they 
are  unemployed,  wonder  why  they  are 
being  neglected. 

I  believe  that  is  also  the  reason  why 
those  individuals  who  now  talk  about 
democratic  elections  are  so  afraid  that 
some  of  this  money  might  be  used  to 
register  voters.  That  is  why  there  is  a 
restrictive  provision  in  this  bill  against 
registering  and  voting.  They  do  not  in- 
tend to  have  elections.  They  have  indi- 
cated, when  they  talk  about  selection  in 
the  Green  of  Oregon  amendment,  they 
do  not  in  any  way  intend  for  those  demo- 
cratic processes  ever  to  include  elections. 

As  to  the  Goodell  amendment,  offered 
last  night,  it  seems  to  me  those  who 
today  are  talking  about  public  officials 
and  have  been  crying  that  we  do  not  have 
faith  in  public  officials  had  a  golden  op- 
portunity in  the  Goodell  amendment  last 
night  to  involve  more  public  officials, 
because  that  would  have  involved  the 
State  officials  as  well  as  the  local  offi- 
cials. They  were  opposed  to  that  also. 

Now  there  is  an  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Steiger]  before  us,  which  seeks  only  to 
put  In  the  law  the  present  OEO  guide- 


lines, which  require  one-third  of  the 
members  of  these  agencies  to  be  public 
officials.  Again  we  see  them  opposing  this, 
an  amendment  which  would  require  one- 
third  of  the  Board  to  be  public  officials. 
They  say  they  do  not  want  this  u  be  put 
into  the  law  because  the  OEO  guide- 
lines do  not  have  the  effect  of  statutory 
law. 

It  seems  to  me  they  do  not  want  public 
officials.  This  is  only  their  excuse.  What 
they  want  to  do  is  to  strike  out  of  the 
existing  law  those  references  to  the  maxi- 
mum feasible  participation  of  the  poor, 
to  representation  from  the  poor  being 
elected  or  selected  by  the  poor  them- 
selves. That  is  really  all  they  are  after, 
but  they  are  not  saying  that. 

I  submit,  they  have  no  greater  faith 
in  public  officials  than  the  rest  of  us, 
because  if  they  did  they  would  not  have 
written  into  their  proposal  all  of  the 
restrictions  against  public  officials.  They 
would  not  be  writing  new  penalties  into 
the  administration  of  the  program  by 
local  public  officials.  They  certainly 
would  not  be  requiring  from  local  public 
officials  $1  for  every  $9  they  get  of  Fed- 
eral money.  So  they  have  little  faith  in 
public  officials.  Otherwise  they  would 
give  to  the  public  officials  the  Federal 
money  and  say,  "You  do  with  it  as  you 
see  fit,  because  we  have  faith  in  you." 
Apparently  they  do  not  have  such  love. 

They  use  this  as  a  guise  under  wliich 
they  are  really  attacking  the  poor  in  a 
poverty  program  which  is  designed  cer- 
tainly to  aid  the  victims  of  poverty. 

I  believe  that  is  the  intent  of  the  Green 
of  Oregon  amendment.  I  submit  that 
the  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  amendment 
would  do  no  more  than  what  is  already 
in  the  OEO  guidelines.  It  should  be  ap- 
proved by  this  committee.  It  will  im- 
prove the  amendment  we  have  offered 
to  this  bill.  Therefore,  I  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger]. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  oppose  the 
amendment  proposed  by  my  colleague 
from  California. 

I  support  the  committee's  position— 
and  I  do  so  with  a  clear  conscience  and 
without  misgivings. 

The  secret  to  the  success  of  our  na- 
tional strategy  against  poverty,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  the  total  involvement  of  all 
oui-  people  and  the  total  employment  of 
all  our  resources  in  an  assault  on  the 
problems  of  the  poor. 

I  am  convinced.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  total  involvement — this  total  use  of 
all  resources — can  best  be  achieved 
under  the  community  action  structure 
as  proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

We  are  saying,  in  this  bill,  that  local 
goverrmients — local  elected  public  offi- 
cials— must  take  a  greater  role  in  this 
community  effort  to  reduce  and  elim- 
inate poverty  where  it  exists. 

This  greater  involvement  of  local  gov- 
ernments offers  many  advantages. 

It  obviously  will  bring  Into  play  greater 
governmental  resources. 

It  will  assure  greater  responsibility 
in  the  handling  of  public  funds — respon- 
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,,biutv  exercised  by  people  with  experi- 
.nse  in  handling  taxpayers'  money. 

It  will  assure  greater  administrative 
«nertise  in  the  operation  of  programs- 
expertise  that  already  exists  at  the  local 

'^  n  will  assure  greater  accountabihty  at 
,he  local  level  lor  local  programs— by 
administrators  accountable  to  the  people 
who  elect  them. 

And  as  a  result.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
convinced  that  we  will  see  a  greater  par- 
ticipation in  this  important  effort  by  all 
segments  of  our  society  if  for  only  one 

reason. 

That  reason  is  trust. 

This  is  a  good  program,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  many  good  people  are  already  in- 
volved in  the  effort. 

But  there  are  still  too  many  of  oui 
citizens  standing  on  the  sidelines.  Some 
ftiU  always  be  on  the  sidelines— that  is 
the  nature   of   a   few   members  of   our 

But  some  are  on  the  sidelines,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  they  are  still  not  sure 
about  the  program— they  still  have  res- 
ervation^-they  are  apprehensive  about 
who  is  involved,  what  it  is  supposed  to  do. 
and  how  it  is  to  be  done. 

By  tving  this  important  program  more 
closely'  to  local  governments,  we  can  in- 
spire confidence  in  what  is  being  done. 
We  can  assure  that  the  responsibility  for 
a  sound  operation— for  the  proper  use  of 
taxpayers'  funds— is  in  the  hands  of  peo- 
ple thev  have  elected. 

With  this  confidence  developed,  our 
strategy  against  poverty  will  attract 
more  varriors— more  citizens  ready  to 
gel  in\olved  in  the  business  of  helping 
poor  people  work  their  way  out  of 
poverty. 

Bevond  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  more 
important  certainly,  is  the  clear  evidence 
ihat  public  antipoverty  agencies— as  we 
have  in  Detroit.  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
other   places— are    having    greater    and 
faster  success  than  private  agencies  in 
bringing  about  institutional  changes  to 
the  advantage  of  the  poor. 
This  should  not  surprise  anyone  here. 
With  mavors   and   the   local   govern- 
ments involved  in  the  local  antipoverty 
program,   institutional   change   can   be 
effected  more  rapidly  than  if  the  impetus 
came  from  outside. 

The  employment  service,  our  schools, 
our  welfare  'departments— all  of  these 
local  agencies— are  responding  to  the 
new  call  of  the  antipoverty  program. 

That  call,  of  course,  is  not  just  to  care 
for  the  poor  but  to  provide  them  with 
ways  out  of  poverty. 

Evaluations  show  that  pubhc  anti- 
poverty  agencies  are  responding  to  the 
call  at  least  as  rapidly  as  private  agencies 
and  offering  solid  support  for  the  com- 
mittee's position. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated  and  that  the  commit- 
tee be  supported  in  its  definition  of  a 
community  action  agency  as  one  that 
will  include  all  segments  of  society- 
public  officials  as  well  as  the  poor,  labor 
as  well  as  business,  and  civic  organiza- 
tions as  well  as  churches. 
This  is  the  way  we  must  go  forward. 
The  big  issue  is,  Who  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  expenditure  of  public  funds,  the 


elected  officials  of  a  community  who  are 
responsible  to  their  electorate  or  those 
who  never  have  to  account  to  anyone  but 
the  auditors  of  the  OEO?  That  Is  the 

issue  here. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  3deld? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  on  his  state- 
ment It  seems  to  me  the  preservation 
of  this  so-called  Green  amendment  is 
important  to  public  acceptance  and 
greater  public  support  of  the  program.  I 
appreciate  what  our  distinguished  and 
very  sincere  friend  from  CaUfornia  has 
•;aid  about  his  amendment,  but  in  my 
opinion  acceptance  of  the  bill  as  reported 
will  mean  much  to  the  success  of  the 
program  among  those  for  whom  it  was 
intended,  that  is.  the  poor  themselves, 
and  it  will  add  to  the  support  of  the 
program  in  the  country  and  in  the  House 

itself 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  agree  with  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.   BELL.   Mr.   Chairman,   will   the 

gentleman  yield?  ^     .  ,^  .     ♦>,„ 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes;   I  yield  to  thp 

eentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Is  it  not  true  that  one  ol 
the  greatest  criticisms  of  the  Poverty 
Act  in  the  community  action  area  is  its 
looseness  or  lack  of  tight  control?  It  is 
criticized  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
funds  are  frequently  badly  administered 
at  the  local  level  and  a  direct  Une  of 
responsibility  is  not  clear.  Is  that  not  the 
basis  of  the  whole  problem?  Is  it  not  also 
true  that  if  the  responsibility  for  these 
programs,  and  for  the  administering  of 
the  money,  were  laid  more  heavily  at  the 
feet  of  elected  officials  would  it  not  tend 
to  make  the  program  more  responsibly 

^Mr  PUCINSKI.  Yes;  that  is  the  basis 
of  the  whole  problem.  In  cities  where 
local  officials  have  been  tied  closely  into 
the  program  you  have  good  programs 
and  no  criticisms  or  scandal.  It  has  been 
in  those  communities  of  the  country 
where  public  officials  have  been  excluded 
that  vou  had  the  greatest  criticism  and 
scandals.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr  BELL  So  that  what  you  are  really 
trying  to  do  here  is  to  tighten  up  the 
program  to  what  both  the  public  and 
to  what  the  Congress  basically  wants  _ 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Yes;  I  hope  that  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  will  stand  with 
the  committee  bill,  which  is  a  carefully 
thought  out  bill.  We  sincerely  and  hon- 
estly believe  by  staying  with  the  com- 
mittee bill  you  will  move  the  poverty 
program  forward  so  in  2  or  3  years 
from  now  this  will  not  be  controversial 
legislation  if  you  put  it  in  the  hands  of 
the   responsible   elected   officials   of  the 

community.  .„ 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Does  he  recognize  that  the  Conference 
of  Mayors,  in  a  letter  to  the  committee 
members,  indicated  that  they  were  dis- 
turbed by  reports  that  the  committee 


might  act  to  limit  the  ability  of  the  com- 
munity to  determine  the  structure  and 
nature  of  the  community  action  agen- 
cies and  ask  that  we  put  more  flexibility 
at  the  local  level  and  not  less? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  wiU 
also  note  that  the  Conference  of  Mayors 
did  not  come  out  against  the  committee 

bill. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  They  did  not  support 
the  Green  amendment,  either. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  They  supported  the 
whole  bill  and  the  whole  program,  so  it 
would  be  incorrect  for  us  to  say  here 
that  the  Conference  of  Mayors  somehow 
is  opposed  to  this  particular  principle 
proposed  bv  the  committee. 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  believe  that  a 
great  deal  is  being  read  into  this  amend- 
ment and  into  the  intent  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  amendment. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  all  of  us  recog- 
nize that  if  a  community  action  program 
is  going  to  be  truly  successful,  the  com- 
munity's public  officials  must  be  involved 
and  must  cooperate  with  the  community 
action  program. 

We  are  not  going  to  make  any  real 
progress  toward  the  objectives  of  this 
legislation,  if  the  community  action 
agency  and  the  duly  elected  representa- 
tives "of  the  people  of  that  community 
are  at  loggerheads.  Poverty  is  not  a  prob- 
lem that  anyone  can  solve  without  com- 
plete community  cooperation.  The 
entire  idea  behind  the  language  of  the 
committee  bill  is  community  action 
working  in  cooperation  with  all  similar 
programs  to  achieve  our  objective,  of 
eliminating  the  causes  of  poverty  and 
alleviating  conditions  created  by 
poverty.  .        . 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  gomg  to 
kill  anything  through  the  adoption  of 
this  provision  of  the  committee  bill.  The 
Green  amendment  as  contained  in  the 
committee  bill  simply  provides  for  an 
orderly  way  of  achieving  our  objectives. 
It  says  that  the  community  action 
agencv  shall  be  one  established  by  or 
designated  bv  the  local  governing  body. 
and  approved  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

I  caiinot  see  anything  wrong  with  that. 
Do  we  reallv  believe  that  a  community 
action  agencv  will  do  better  if  it  is  one 
that  the  local  governing  body  does  not 
want  if  it  is  one  that  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  in  that  com- 
munity are  opposed  to?  Is  that  what  we 

want? 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Green  amendment 
assures  us  that  this  will  not  be  the  case. 
that  we  wUl  have  a  community  action 
agency  so  constituted  that  it  will  be 
able  to  work  in  concert  with  the  other 
official  bodies  of  the  community  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  poverty. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fornia. ^^  ,  _ 

Mr.  HA-WKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
greatly  appreciate  the  ability  and  the 
Integrity  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
in  the  well.  I  know  that  the  gentleman 
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speaks  very  fervently  to  the  question  of 
ending  poverty.  I  agree  with  what  the 
gentleman  has  said,  up  to  this  point  at 
least,  anyway. 

But  may  I  ask  the  gentleman  whether 
or  not  that  is  the  issue,  since  all  of  us 
agree  that  the  locally  elected  public  offi- 
cials should  certainly  constitute  at  least 
one-third  of  the  representation  on  these 
boards?  It  is  my  opinion  that  that  was 
the  original  intent  when  we  discussed 
the  bill,  and  when  the  gentleman  was 
present,  in  1964.  We  discussed  the  idea 
of  having  the  board  composed  of  one- 
third  elected  officials  and  two-thirds 
community  groups. 

Is  it  not  true  that  this  is  today  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  guide- 
line and  that  if  this  were  to  be  followed, 
perhaps,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
us  to  debate  the  issue.  And,  further,  this 
same  opportunity  is  offered  in  the 
amendment.  What  we  really  want  to  do 
is  what  you  express  as  being  the  ideal 
and  that  is  that  we  have  this  opportu- 
nity. But,  is  it  not  also  true  that 
under  the  Green  amendment,  it  goes  be- 
yond that  and  repeals  section  202(a) 
and  section  202ici  of  the  e.xisting  law 
with  reference  to  representation  on  the 

board? 

Now,  why  is  it  necessai-y  to  repeal  these 
sections  in  order  to  have  public  officials 
serve  on  the  board? 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  was  necessary  to  repeal  those 
sections.  If  I  had  had  any  idea  that  doing 
so  would  create  all  of  the  doubts  that 
seem  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
Members  of  this  House,  I  would  have 
favored  leaving  them  in. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired.         ^ 

(Bv  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  O'Hara  o. 
Michigan  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  California  will  agree 
that,  during  our  discussion  of  this  provi- 
sion in  committee,  there  was  no  intention 
expressed  to  change  the  selection  process, 
or  to  somehow  or  other  rearrange  things 
so  that  the  poor  did  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  choose  their  own  representa- 
tives That  is  not  one  of  the  intentions  of 
the  committee  bill,  and  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  agrees  that  cer- 
tainly no  such  intention  was  ever  ex- 
pressed. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  now,  as 
one  of  those  who  supported  this  commit- 
tee provision  when  it  was  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  support  it  now,  that  I  had  no 
Intention  nor  can  I  construe  any  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  committee,  to 
eliminate  or  change  or  bypass  the  demo- 
cratic selection  of  representatives  of  the 
poor  by  the  poor  themselves.  That  would 
still  be  a  part  of  this  operation  under  the 
committee  bill. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  under 
the  committee  bill  and  the  Green  amend- 
ment, section  202(c)(3)  of  the  present 
statute  is  eliminated,  which  requires  that 
"representatives  of  the  poor  shall  be  se- 
lected by  residents  in  areas  of  concen- 


tration of  poverty"  and  which  expressly 
emphasizes  "participation  by  the  resi- 
dents of  the  area  who  are  poor'?  That 
language  has  been  stricken  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

That  is  the  language  of  the  present 
law.  It  is  stricken.  There  must  have  been 
a  purpose  in  removing  that  language, 
and  eliminating  the  requirement  that 
the  representatives  of  the  poor  be  se- 
lected by  the  poor. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green]  to  respond  to  that. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  As  far  as  the 
language  referred  to,  and  the  language 
of  the  new  bill,  if  there  is  any  difference 
between  those  two  I  fail  to  see  it. 

The  gentleman  has  read  the  language 
of  the  present  law.  The  committee  bill 
recommends  this  language  that  at  least 
one-third  of  the  members  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  poor  shall  be  chosen  in 
accordance  with  democratic  selection 
procedures  adequate  to  assure  that  they 
are  representatives  of  the  area  of  the 
poor  served. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

I  On  request  of  Mr.  Ryan,  and  Ly  unan- 
imous consent,  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say 
in  response  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  that  the  language  of  the  com- 
mittee bill,  which  the  gentlewoman  just 
read,  does  not  say,  as  the  present  law 
does,  that  the  representatives  of  the  poor 
shall  be  selected  by  the  poor.  That  is 
quite  a  difference. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  The  gentle- 
man is  talking  about  a  distinction  with- 
out any  difference.  The  plain  fact  of  the 
matter  is  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
committee,  or  of  this  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  to  change  this  selection  process, 
and  that  is  that. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr,  Steiger]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfornia  (Mr.  Hawkins]. 

I  would  like  to  explain  at  this  time, 
very  briefly,  my  objection  to  any  provi- 
sion that  elected  officials  will  have  up  to 
one-third  of  the  places  of  leadership  in 
the  community  action  programs.  It  seems 
that  under  the  present  law— and  that  is 
all  that  the  Hawkins  amendment  at- 
tempts to  do — is  revert  back  to  the  pres- 
ent legislation  which  would  permit,  even 
under  that  law,  to  have  elected  officials 
if  we  so  desired. 

Contrary  to  some  of  the  statements 
that  have"  been  made  here  about  the 
amendments  under  debate,  they  are  vei-y 
crucial.  These  are  not  distinctions  with- 
out a  difference.  I  think  a  number  of  the 
Members  here  are  becoming  aware  as 
this  debate  proceeds,  just  how  important 
this  discussion  is. 

As  one  who  comes  from  a  city  where 
the  disruptions  in  July  and  thereafter 
which  started  in  my  district.  I  want  to  say 
to  the  membership  here  that  we  have 
been  having  struggles  in  Detroit  about  the 


involvement  of  the  poor  in  the  communi- 
ty action  program  for  a  number  of  years. 
It  is  a  serious  problem  and  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  solve  it  by  putting  more  elected  of- 
ficials on  the  program  of  the  community 
action  program,  and  if  things  are  not  any 
different  than  tliey  are  in  Detroit,  we  will 
find  that  there  is  already  a  great  deal  of 
city  hall  involvement.  All  of  the  heads  of 
the  community  action  program  in  Detroit 
have  come  out  of  the  city  administra- 
tion. Many  employed  in  the  program  are 
persons  who  have  worked  for  the  city.  A 
number  of  the  key  positions  are  manned 
and   operated   by  former  local  govern- 
ment employees.  So  for  us  to  gather  here 
and  argue  about  whether   we  want  to 
make  this  program  more  responsible  by 
adding  more  elected  officials  would  be  a 
grievous  mistake. 

I  am  not  speaking  against  city  hall.  I 
happen  to  consider  myself  a  very  good 
and  close  friend  of  the  mayor  of  tiie  ciiy 
of  Detroit  and  of  the  entire  administra- 
tion including  the  common  couiicil.  But 
they  do  not  need  a  greater  role  in  deter- 
mining who  is  going  to  make  the  deci- 
sions in  the  community  action  programs. 
There  is  already  plenty  of  city  hall  rep- 
resentation. What  we  want  to  do  is  to  try 
to  get  some  more  poor  people  involved. 
I  think  it  shameful  that  we  sit  here 
and  point  to  the  small  number  in  the 
election  as  some  evidence  of  the  disinter- 
est of  the  poor. 

We  are  trying  to  arouse  them  to  this 
kind  of  program,  and  the  only  way  we 
can  do  it  is  to  follow  the  suggestion  made 
not  by  national  legislators  but  by  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, who  have  written  a  letter  to  every 
member  of  this  Committee. 

They  have  said  that  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take at  this  point  to  move  further  into 
the  area  of  requiring  all  of  the  local  com- 
munity action  programs  to  be  either 
units  of  government  or  private  nonprofit 
corporations. 

On  behalf  of  the  Conference  of  Mayors. 
we  urge  that  we  be  permitted  to  move 
ahead  in  the  communities  with  our  pro- 
grams as  we  have  developed  them. 

We  cannot  afford  at  this  time  to  stop 
for  total  reorganization. 

We  need  more  flexibility  at  the  local 
level — not  less. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  injunction  is  from 
an  organization  of  mayors.  This  is  from 
the  ver>'  people  that  we  seem  to  think 
need  more  of  a  hand  and  control  in  these 
programs. 

I  hope  that  both  of  these  amendments 

will  be  voted  up  and  that  a  ver>-  crucial 

part  of  this  program  will  be  maintained. 

Mr.    OTTINGER.    Mr.    Chairman,     I 

move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  my  friends  and  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Havi'kins]  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Reid], 

I  think  this  amendment  goes  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  program.  It  is  not  just 
something  that  is  peripheral. 

My  friend  and  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey]  in- 
dicated that  this  really  was  not  anything 
important,  but  that  the  Green  amend- 
ment is  the  same  as  existing  law  plus  the 
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guidelines   presently   in   existence.   Mr. 
Chairman,  that  is  not  so. 

Section  210,  the  Green  amendment, 
says  that  community  action  agencies 
shall  be  a  State  or  political  division  of  a 
State  or  a  private  agency  appointed  by 
the  State.  This  is  entirely  different  from 
existing  law  under  which  a  community 
action  agency  is  a  creature  of  the  com- 
munity. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  the  Green  amend- 
ment denies  the  whole  concept  of  com- 
munity action. 

This  program  came  to  us  in  a  large 
measure  from  the  experience  we  had  in 
the  Peace  Corps.  Sargent  Shriver,  who 
is  now  director  of  the  OEO,  was  the  head 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  as  you  all  know.  Com- 
munity action  very  largely  came  from 
our  Peace  Corps  experience  with  com- 
munity development. 

Overseas  in  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries poverty  is  measured,  not  by  the 
thousands  of  dollars  income  per  family 
eacli  vear  as  it  is  here,  but  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  per  family  per  year.  In 
the  foreign  aid  programs  we  have  been 
spending  literally  billions  of  dollars  on 
improving  the  lot  of  the  poor  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries.  Much  good  has 
been  done.  Additional  hospital  and  edu- 
cational facilities  have  been  built  for  the 
communities.  Food  has  been  provided 
some  of  the  needy. 

But.  all  this  foreign  aid  money  comes 
from  outside  of  the  community— it  rep- 
resents things  being  done  for,  not  by,  the 
community. 

These  foreign  aid  projects  for  the  most 
part  have  not  changed  the  hopelessness, 
the  despair,  the  way  of  life  in  the  com- 
munities of  the  poor  one  iota. 

Only  when  we  got  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers moved  right  into  the  community, 
when  the  community  itself  thought  that 
it  had  some  ability  to  change  its  own 
way  of  life,  when  it  had  the  feeling  that 
it  could  make  the  officialdom  react  to  its 
needs,  we  began  to  see  changes  in  those 
communities. 

This  is  the  essence  of  community 
action— that  the  program  is  controlled 
bv  the  community.  Therefore,  I  think 
the  Hawkins-Reid  amendment  is  very 
fundamental.  I  do  not  buy  the  logic  of 
my  respected  friends  on  the  committee 
that  this  provision  is  needed  to  pass  the 
bill.  If  community  action  does  not  em- 
anate from  the  community  itself,  it  is 
meaningless.  If  this  amendment  is  not 
adopted,  I  think  the  most  important 
fundamentals  of  the  program  would  be 
destroyed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  the 
Reid  and  the  Hawkins  amendment  and 
the  Steiner  amendment  as  well. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  from  New- 
York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments.  I  think  it 
is  very  clear  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California,  as 
amended  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Steiger]  is  in  the  pubhc 
interest.  I  think  it  does  involve  the  poor. 
I  think  this  is  the  core  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  do.  It  makes  verj*  clear  that  the 


existing  law  will  remain  the  law,  as 
amended  by  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger! 
which  provides  that  the  number  of  pub- 
lic officials  is  not  to  exceed  one-third.  I 
beUeve  that  the  amendment  as  amended 
should  be  supported. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  commend  my  colleague  from 
Westchester  for  the  very  salutary  lead- 
ership that  he  has  provided  with  respect 
to  this  bill  generally  and  with  respect  to 
this  amendment. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  \ield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  at  2:15  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, judging  from  the  number  of  Mem- 
bers who  are  standing,  could  you  make 
that  2:25? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  can  we  get  a  line  on  how 
many  Members  wish  to  speak? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  think  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  turn  around,  he  can  make 
as  good  a  guess  as  can  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
I  asked  my  question,  I  noticed  that  at 
least  four  or  five  Members  who  were 
standing  sat  down.  For  that  reason  I 
asked  the  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
there  are  that  many  Members  who  would 
like  to  speak,  I  object. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  at  2:15 
p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the'  motion   offered   by   the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The   CHAIRMAN.   The   gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, first,  may  I  again  say  that  the 
committee  bill  comes  to  the  House  with 
bipartisan  support.  There  were  about  as 
many  Republicans  on  the  committee  in 
favor  of  it  as  there  were  opposed.  The 
same  is  true  on  the  Democratic  side. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  three 
arguments,  if  I  understand  the  debate  of 
the  last  hour,  against  the  committee 
bill: 

First,  it  would  prevent  maximum 
feasible  participation  of  the  poor; 

Second,  it  would  prevent  broadly  based 
community  action; 

Third,  it  would  destroy  the  morale  of 
the  people  who  are  working  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  as  emphat- 


icallv  as  I  know  how  that  it  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  any  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  who  support  this  committee 
6ill  to  prevent  maximum  feasible  par- 
ticipation of  the  poor.  We  want  that  par- 
ticipation. But  what  the  committee  bill 
does  is  prevent  the  maximimi  control  of 
the  programs  by  a  minimum  participa- 
tion. 

A  few  moments  ago  I  gave  the  percen- 
tage of  voter  turnout  in  recent  elections 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  ex- 
plained why  there  was  only  six-tenths 
of  1  percent  voter  turnout  in  that 
election.  But  the  gentleman  did  not  ex- 
plain that  this  is  a  familiar  pattern 
across  the  country— that  when  there 
have  been  elections  of  the  "poor"  or  rep- 
resentatives of  the  poor  to  serve  on  these 
boards,  there  has  been  a  2-  or  3-pcrcent 
voter  turnout.  Twelve  percent  turnout  is 
the  highest  I  have  heard  about  in  any 
such  election. 

I  would  suggest  that  when  the  people 
in  the  poverty  areas,  in  the  target  areas, 
are  represented  by  the  people  who  have 
been  elected  at  an  election  where  we  have 
had  85-percent  turnout  of  all  people, 
they  might  well  be  better  represented 
than  when  they  are  represented  by  a  per- 
son who  is  chosen  by  a  six-tenths  of  1 
percent  vote. 

Second,  this  bill  does  not  destroy,  on 
the  contrary  it  assures,  broadly  based 
community  action.  This  bill  provides  that 
one-third  are  going  to  be  the  public 
elected  officials:  that  one-third  are  going 
to  be  broadly  representative  of  commu- 
nity business,  industry,  labor,  religious, 
welfare,  education,  and  any  other  major 
group;  and  that  at  least  one-third  shall 
be  representatives  of  the  poor. 

As  one  of  the  authors  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  completely  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'H.ara]  that 
we  do  not  change  in  the  least  the  selec- 
tion by  the  poor  and  the  election  of  their 
one-third  representatives  by  the  people 
in  these  areas. 

The    conimittee   bill,    Mr.    Chairman, 
does  not  destroy  the  morale  of  the  people 
who  are  working  on  the  program.  I  sub- 
mit that  it  does  just  exactly  the  opposite. 
It  improves  the  morale  of  the  countless 
thousands  of  people  across  the  country 
who,  as  a  measure  of  devotion  and  con- 
cern and  dedication,  want  to  work  in 
these  proerams  to  help  as  maiiy  people 
as  possible  out  of  this  "airtight  cage  of 
poverty. "  But  they  become  very  discour- 
aged and  their  morale  is  indeed  ruined 
when  they  go  to  a  meeting  attended  by 
two  or  three  hundred  people  and  they 
have  dilatorv'  action,  disruption,  and  an 
effort  by  a  ver%-  small  minority  to  take 
over  the  meeting.  These  few  dissidents 
are  able  to  stay  until  1  or  2  o'clock  in 
the  morning,   and  all  the  other  people 
who    have    already    had    their    morale 
ruined  have  left.  The  result  is,  we  have 
the   control    of    the    community    action 
agency  by  a  very  small  number  who  rep- 
resent no  one  as  much  as  themselves  and 
their  own  special  interests. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  committee's 
bill  is  a  vast  improvement  on  present 
legislation.  I  think  it  will  accomplish 
what  this  Congress  is  determined  to  ac- 
complish, and  it  shows  that  we  are  con- 
cerned and  we  mean  further  to  do  some- 
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thing  about  the  poor  of  this  country-,  so 
they  become  a  part  of  the  mainstream  of 
American  life. 

A  few  moments  ago  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  talked  about  the  mayors 
as  being  opposed  to  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  bill  is 
sponsored  by  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  which  is  composed  of  ofQcial  dele- 
gates representing  14,300  cities.  In  the 
telegram  it  says  they  recommend  that 
"the  institutional  structure  for  the  de- 
velopment and  administration  of  local 
antipoverty  programs  must,  among  other 
things,  strengthen  general  local  govern- 
ment." 

The  committee  amendment  to  title  II 
is  also  supported  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Counties,  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Board  of  Supervisors,  the  New 
Jersey  Association  of  Chosen  Freehold- 
ers, as  well  as  other  groups.  Their  tele- 
grams read  as  follows: 

Washington.   D.C.   October   18,   1967. 
Hon.   Edith  Green. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C  : 

Reference  committee  debate  on  OEO  bill 
section  2  402  of  national  municipal  policy 
1968  adopted  by  ofBclal  delegates  represent- 
ing 14.300  cities  recommends  that  Institu- 
tional structure  for  development  and  ad- 
ministration of  local  antipoverty  programs 
must,  among  other  things,  "strengthen  gen- 
eral local  government"  and  specifically 
states  "to  the  extent  practical,  appropriate 
local  governmental  units  should  be  desig- 
nated as  the  lead  agency  or  should  otherwise 
play  a  major  role  In  the  channeling  or  ap- 
proval of  projects." 

Patrick  Healy. 
Executive  Director, 
National  League  of  Cities. 

W.^SHiNOTON.   D.C.    October   17,   1967. 
Hon.  EnrrH  Grein. 
House  Oifice  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of 
Counties  I  should  like  to  express  our  strong 
support  of  Rep.  Edith  Green's  amendment 
to  strengthen  the  role  of  elected  officials  and 
of  State  and  local  governments  In  the  com- 
munity action  programs  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. We  feel  that  such  actions  would  have 
the  maximum  effect  In  accomplishing  the 
prograjn's  objective 

Bernard  F.  Hillenbrand. 

Executive  Director. 

Los  Angeles.  Calif.. 

October  17.  1967. 
Hon.  Edith  Green, 
U.S.  Cavitol.  Washington.  DC. 

Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  S\ipervlsors 
enthusiastically  and  unanimously  support 
Representative  Green's  amendment  to  pov- 
erty bin  stating  Community  Action  agencies 
should  be  States  or  political  subdivision  of 
States  with  elected  governing  officials  over- 
seeing local  poverty  agencies.  All  board  mem- 
bers have  In  the  past  endorsed  desirability  of 
utilizing  already  established  public  agencies 
and  Institutions  to  administer  poverty 
funds.  Board  further  believes  this  would  re- 
sult In  more  effective  and  economical  use  of 
each  tax  dollar  allocated  to  poverty  program. 
Prank  G.  Bonelli, 
First  District.  Chairman. 
Kenneth   Hahn, 

Second  District. 
Ernest  E.  Debs. 

Third  District. 
Burton  W.  Chace. 

Fourth  District. 
Warren  M.  Dorn, 

Fifth  District. 


Trenton.  N.J., 
October  17,1967. 
Hon.  Edith  Green. 

Chairman,  House  Labor  and  Education  Com- 
mittee,   U.S.   House   of   Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 
The    New    Jersey    Association    of    Chosen 
Freeholders  wishes  to  express  Its  support  of 
your  efforts  to  expand  a  decision  making  role 
of  elected  public  officials  In  the  operations 
and   financing  of  programs  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

Jack  Lamping. 
Secretary,  New  Jersey  Association   of 
Chosen  Freeholders. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr,  GiAiMol. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
been  waiting  here  patiently,  not  being  a 
member  of  the  committee,  to  get  some 
time  to  speak  on  this  matter.  I  believe 
this  is  the  most  critical  issue  before  us 
so  far  as  this  legislation  is  concerned.  It 
is  a  shame,  on  a  matter  of  this  impor- 
tance, that  we  cannot  have  adequate 
time  to  debate. 

We  have  heard  many  comments  made 
here  today  about  the  participation  of  the 
poor  and  about  tm-ning  these  programs 
over  to  Tammany  Hall  and  the  like.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, that  the  issue  of  Tammany  Hall 
is  just  a  "red  herring"  brought  into  the 
Chamber. 

The  single  most  important  thing  we 
should  be  considering  is  this:  we  all  want 
to  help  the  poor.  We  want  to  get  greater 
participation  by  the  poor.  Also,  we  want 
to  get  more  of  the  money  in  these  pro- 
grams down  to  the  action  level.  Our 
complaint  for  a  long  time  has  been  with 
the  community  action  programs  because 
they  have  not  been  effective. 

Contrary  to  what  some  people  in  this 
Chamber  would  have  us  believe,  the 
Green  amendment  would  make  the  CAP 
more  eflfective.  It  would  insure  that  there 
would  be  people  serving  on  the  boards  of 
CAP'S  who  are  accountable  to  the  voters, 
who  must  produce  or  suffer  the  conse- 
quences. 

If  we  are  ever  to  make  a  meaningful 
dent  in  the  poverty  cycle.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  must  stop  treating  existing  agencies 
and  programs  as  sacred  cows.  We  must 
not  fear  to  reevaluate  existing  programs 
for  to  do  so  wou'd  be  to  abandon  our  re- 
sponsibility to  the  very  people  we  are 
supposed  to  b?  helping.  It  Is  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  support  the  committee  legis- 
lation. Without  it  the  CAP'S  will  continue 
along  as  they  have;  with  it,  there  is  a 
great  possibility  that  more  of  the  money 
will  get  where  it  should  go.  down  to  the 
action  programs. 

Therefore,  I  suggest  that  we  should 
support  the  comm'ttee  legislation  and 
vote  down  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel!. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  strict  limitation  of  time  it  is  going 
to  be  a  little  difficult  to  make  a  point  in 
a  minute.  Possibly  others  will  ask  for  an 
opportunity  to  yield. 

I  believe  we  all  know  what  is  in  the 
committee  bill.  The  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  makes  a  very  persuasive  case  in 


support  of  the  committee's  position  to 
this  Member. 

I  am  pretty  much  in  the  same  position 
I  was  in  yesterday.  I  can  be  had.  so  to 
speak,  depending  upon  the  weight  of  the 
argtmient.  I  have  listened  here  intently 
all  afternoon,  but  I  am  still  confused. 

I  should  like  to  give  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hawkins!  or  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger! 
an  opportunity  now,  in  succinct  and  sim- 
ple form,  to  state  what  is  the  difference 
between  what  they  are  proposing  and 
what  is  In  this  committee  bill,  because 
if  they  do  not  have  anything  good  and 
substantial  to  tie  to.  I  am  persuaded  that 
what  is  in  the  committee  bill  is  good 
enoueh  for  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers!. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  an- 
swer the  question  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  who  was  just  in  the  well,  this 
is  now  down  to  whether  we  are  more  in- 
terested in  control  or  in  participation,  in 
control  by  local  elected  oflBcials  or  in 
participation  by  the  poor. 

I  am  in  favor  of  keeping  the  language 
of  the  original  bill.  That  is  what  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger!  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mi.  Haw- 
kins 1  intend  to  do — to  give  the  poor  a 
real  opportunity  and  not  to  get  so  many 
local  elected  oflBcials  doing  some  extra- 
curricular work  on  the  poverty  program, 
assuming  they  have  time  and  assuming 
they  are  favorably  disposed  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Pollock!. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  fMr. 
Reid!. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  fMr.  Goodell!. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.   GOODELL.    Mr.   Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  favor 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger!.  I  favor 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  H.awkinsI.  I  believe 
this  would  be  far  better  than  the  com- 
mittee language  in  the  bill. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  believe 
we  should  have  adopted  the  language 
proposed  last  night.  In  that  proposal  we 
could  have  reversed  the  Green  amend- 
ment in  the  committee  bill  if  we  had 
any  help  at  all  from  the  Democratic  side 
of  the  aisle.  We  had  no  help  from  that 
side.  Many  of  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  spoke  against  and  voted 
against  the  one  amendment,  offered  by 
me  yesterday,  that  had  a  chance  to  pass. 
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That  amendment  would  have  preserved 
the  involvement  of  the  poor  and  the  in- 
dependence of  community  action  boards. 
I  do  feel,  at  this  stage,  our  last  faint 
hope  of  reversing  the  regressive  action 
taken  by  the  committee,  which  in  my 
-pinion  would  destroy  community  action, 
is  the  Hawkins-Steiger  of  Wisconsin 
amendments.  Many  of  us  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  have  spoken  in  favor  of  this 
concept  It  is  a  concept  that  has  bi- 
partisan support  and  is  the  key  to  success 
ultimately  in  conquering  poverty  in  this 

"^"l^e  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger  1. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  take  this  time  first  to  clearly 
indicate  that  my  amendment  to  the 
Hawkins  amendment  is  to  provide  for 
participation,  not  to  exceed  one-third,  on 
local  community  action  boards  which 
would  be  independent,  of  local  public  of- 
ficials provided  they  are  willing  and  able 
to  sen-e. 

Let  me.  if  I  may,  in  response  to  the 
question  asked  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  sim- 
ply sav  this.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  we 
will  do  if  we  adopt  the  Steiger  amend- 
ment to  the  Hawkins  amendment  and 
the  Hawkins  amendment  is  to  provide 
for  a  partnership  between  local  govern- 
ment and  community  action  as  com- 
pared to  the  committee  approach,  which 
provides  for  domination  by  local  gov- 
ernment and  not  a  partnership  or  co- 
operation. That,  in  my  judgment,  would 
be  what  would  happen  if  we  stay  with 
the  committee  bill.  We  will  not  give  the 
poor  and  we  will  not  give  local  govern- 
ment the  kind  of  cooperative  effort  that 
is  necessary  in  order  to  truly  get  at  the 
root  causes  of  the  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Erlenborn!. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Hawkins  amend- 
ment as  amended  by  the  Steiger  amend- 
ment. 

I  think  there  is  still  a  good  question 
that  has  not  been  answered  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  committee  bill  in  requiring 
that  a  community  action  agency,  whether 
it  be  a  State  or  local  community  have 
the  power  under  local  law  and  under  the 
constitution  of  the  State  to  receive  Fed- 
eral funds  and  give  them  to  private  non- 
profit agencies  as  grantees.  I  think  many 
State  constitutions  would  prohibit  this. 
I  think  many  characters  of  municipali- 
ties would  prohibit  this.  I  do  not  think 
this  Committee  knows  how  many  State 
or  local  communities  could  comply  with 
this  requirement  of  the  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ryan!. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  funda- 
mental question  is  whether  there  will  be 
meaningful  involvement  of  the  poor  in 
making  their  own  decisions  and  develop- 
ing their  own  programs  or  whether  there 
\n111  simply  be  tokenism.  The  present  law, 
section  202* a),  defines  a  community  ac- 
tion program  as  one  "developed,  con- 
ducted, and  administered  with  the  max- 


imum feasible  participation"  of  the  poor. 
Tlie  Green  amendment  incorporated  in 
the  committee,  the  bill  strikes  out  that 
definitive  language  and  defines  a  com- 
munity action  agency  in  section  210  as  a 
State  or  political  subdivision.  That  is  the 
basic  difference:  Whether  the  poor  will 
be  involved  and  participate  to  the  max- 
imum feasible  event  or  whether  the  pro- 
gram will  be  dominated  and  controlled 
by  the  local  political  subdivision. 

'community  action  has  obviously  dis- 
turbed the  status  quo  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  big  city  machines  and  the 
southern  sheriffs  have  found  common 
cause.  It  is  a  sad  spectacle. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
DellenbackI. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
had  intended,  if  there  were  more  time, 
to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with  someone  on 
the  committee  relative  to  another  point 
of  section  211  which  has  not  been  faced. 
This  is  the  question  of  the  difference 
between  an  administrative  board  and  a 
governing  board.  If  you  look  carefully  at 
the  language  in  section  211tai,  you  will 
see  that  if  a  State  or  a  political  sub- 
division is  involved  it  will  only  adminis- 
ter its  program  through  each  board  while 
it  remains  the  policymaker.  If  you  look 
further  in  the  same  subparagraph,  you 
find  something  else.  If  a  private  or  pub- 
lic nonprofit  agency  is  designated  by  a 
State  or  political  subdivision,  then  there 
is  in  fact  a  governing  board.  I  submit  to 
this  committee  that  only  in  the  second 
event  of  a  designated  agency  are  you 
dealing  with  a  board  with  real  effective 
power.  In  the  first  instance  of  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  it  will  be  a  board 
charged  with  administrative  responsibil- 
ities, but  not  policymaking  authority.  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida   [Mr. 

TD  j-k  f*  r  15  c  1 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  oppose  the  amendment  to  the 
committee  bill  in  this  instance.  I  think 
it  is  very  necessary  for  us  to  bring  in  local 
officials  to  help  to  run  these  programs. 
If  we  cannot  have  trust  in  the  local  offi- 
cials who  are  responsible  to  the  people 
in  that  area  through  the  ballot,  then 
certainly  we  cannot  turn  these  programs 
over  to  groups  who  have  no  responsi- 
bility at  all  to  the  electorate. 

I  would  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Slack  1. 

Mr.  SliACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  and  in  support  of 
the  committee  position. 

The  success  of  the  community  action 
program  is  predominant  in  the  areas  of 
this  country  where  the  program  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  responsible  elected  pub- 
lic officials.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
gram has  been  criticized,  and  rightfully 
so,  in  those  areas  where  an  accounting 
is  only  made  to  the  OEO  auditors. 

The  language  in  the  committee  bill 
brings  responsibility  into  this  program, 
I  therefore  urge  the  defeat  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  MinnesoU  [Mr. 
Quie!. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want 
to  correct  one  statement  that  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
made  when  the  gentlewoman  stated  that 
as  many  Republicans  on  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  voted  for  the 
amendment  as  did  members  of  the  Dem- 
ocrat Party. 

Mr.  Chairman,  only  four  members  of 
the  Republican  Party  voted  for  her 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  the 
main  difference  between  the  committee 
bill  and  the  Hawkins  amendment  as 
amended  by  the  Steiger  amendment  is 
this:  that  in  the  committee  bill  the  po- 
htical  subdivision  can  choose  to  be  the 
community  action  agency.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  can  designate  a  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agency  as  the  community 
action  agency  if  they  do  not  wish  to  be 
the  community  action  agency  them- 
selves. But  in  so  doing,  they  not  only 
appoint  their  own  officials,  but  they  can 
appoint  the  representatives  of  education, 
representatives  of  labor,  representatives 
of  welfare  and  representatives  of  busi- 
ness or  other  groups  to  serve  thereon. 

Also,  public  officials  can  appoint,  as  I 
read  the  committee  bill,  representatives 
of  the  poor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Hawkins  amend- 
ment, and  in  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Steiger  1.  the  community  ac- 
tion agencies  would  be  governed  In  all 
cases  by  a  board  made  up  of  three 
groups-^that  is.  made  up  of  public  offi- 
cials, and  they  would  appoint  their  own 
members  made  up  of  representatives  of 
education,  business,  labor,  religious,  wel- 
fare, and  other  groups,  as  well  as  the 
third  group  representatives  of  the  poor, 
at  least  one-third  to  be  chosen  by  the 
members  of  the  neighborhood  involved: 
that  is,  chosen  by  the  poor.  The  second 
group,  the  representatives  of  the  private 
interested  groups,  would  also  select  their 
own  representatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  real  basic 
diflference  between  the  language  of  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hawkins]  and  the  language  as  con- 
tained in  the  committee  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gibbons!. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  favor  of  the  committee  language. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  is  correct  because 
at)out  as  many  Repubhcans  voted  for 
her  amendment  as  voted  against  her 
amendment.  Actually.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
vote  was  5  to  4.  So.  there  were  just  about 
as  many  on  one  side  voting  for  as  there 
were  voting  against. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion,  this  is  a 
bipartisan  issue. 

The  issue  is  whether  or  not  we  are  go- 
ing to  bring  responsibility  into  the  op- 
eration of  this  program.  If  we  adopt  the 
Hawkins  amendment — ajid  I  do  not  care 
about  the  Steiger  amendment  since  it  Is 
just  like  adding  an  eyedropper  of  water 
to  a  gallon  of  soup,  which  does  not  mean 
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anything  in  this  stew  because  the  pro- 
posed amendment  throws  responsibility 
out  the  window. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us 
who  are  for  responsible  administration 
of  the  program,  no  matter  on  which  side 
of  the  aisle  one  sits,  will  vote  against  the 
Hawkins  amendment  and  vote  for  the 
committee  bill  and  the  language  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Green  amendment  which  is 
now  in  the  bill. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the 
members  of  the  Committee  to  vote 
against  the  Hawkins  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  expired 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Carey]. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  plead 
for  the  language  as  contained  in  the 
committee  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  rises  to  be  parsimonious  one  day 
toward  the  poor  and  to  be  paternalistic 
toward  the  poor  the  next  day.  I  have 
been  in  the  vanguard  of  the  program 
since  its  infancy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  program  and  in  support  of  the  com- 
mittee language. 

Mr.  Chairman,  language  represents 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  when  this  bill 
was  originally  passed.  I  was  for  this  bill 
then  and  now.  I  speak  for  and  in  support 
of  the  fact  that  when  this  concept  was 
brought  to  this  committee,  it  was  under 
the  auspices  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Landrl-m]  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
LandrumI  was  the  author  of  this  provi- 
sion and  he  never  intended  that  there  be 
such  a  construction  as  the  proponents 
of  this  amendment  place  upon  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  manner  in  which 
this  program  has  been  operated,  the 
greater  part  of  the  money  involved  has 
not  been  going  to  the  poor.  That  is  wh>' 
we  seek  to  give  and  entrust  to  respon- 
sible officials,  and  leads  in  the  com- 
munities, and  the  eligible  poor  the  duty 
to  see  that  the  primary  portion  of  this 
money  goes  to  the  poor  and  does  not  go 
into  the  cost  of  high-level  administration 
in  a  disproportionate  fashion.  This  new 
language  in  the  committee  bill  should 
truly  be  called  the  full  community  in- 
volvement amendment.  Instead  of  a  sys- 
tem where  a  small  percentage  of  the 
poor  gain  control  of  all  the  Federal  re- 
sources for  the  poor,  we  provide  that  all 
the  strength  and  leadership  of  the  re- 
gion and  the  poor  themselves  will  plan 
and  work  together  for  maximum  effect. 
The  present  arrangement  has  permitted 
chaos  which  has  caused  fractionation 
in  great  cities.  In  New  York,  Negroes  have 
been  pitted  against  Puerto  Ricans  and 
vice  versa.  This  must  end. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Perkins]. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  both  the  Steiger  amend- 
ment, and  to  the  Hawkins  amendment. 
We  are  strengthening  the  effectiveness 
of  community  action  agencies,  we  are 
strengthening  the  hand  of  the  poor,  and 
we  are  going  to  bring  about  better,  bona 


fide  representation  on  the  part  of  the 
poor  through  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  all  Members  of 
this  body  to  support  the  committee  bill, 
and  I  will  do  my  best  in  conference  along 
with  the  conferees  to  see  that  we  hold 
this  amendment  in  conference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr."  Steiger]  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Hawkins]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Steiger  of 
Wisconsin)  there  were — ayes  34,  noes 
142. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California   I  Mr.  Hawkins]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Hawkins) 
there  were — ayes  57,  noes  153. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    REID    OF 
NEW     YORK 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Reid  of  New 
York:  On  page  196.  line  19.  after  "services" 
strike  out  "except  that  at  least  one-half  of 
the  non-Federal  contribution  shall  be  In 
cash"  and  Insert  a  period  after  "services". 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  amendment  is  simple  in  char- 
act«r.  It  would  eliminate  the  require- 
ment in  the  committee  bill  that  one-half 
of  the  non-Federal  contribution  to  com- 
munity action  funding — amounting  to  10 
percent  of  the  total  funding— be  made 
in  cash  rather  than  in  kind. 

Under  the  present  law  the  local  share 
may  be  "in  cash,  or  in  kind,  fairly 
evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to 
plant,  equipment,  and  ser\1ces." 

The  amendment  I  offer  along  with  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Haw- 
kins] would  retain  the  present  language 
of  the  statute.  

I  need  not,  I  think,  belabor  here  on 
the  floor  today  the  reason  for  this 
amendment.  To  put  it  bluntly,  the  im- 
position of  a  10-percent  cash  require- 
ment will  work  a  very  serious — and  In 
some  cases  a  fatal— hardship  on  many 
community  action  agencies  throughout 
the  country. 

As  I  indicated  durins  the  debate  yes- 
terday, many  communities  do  not  have 
the  cash  resource.'^,  and  sadly,  some  do 
not  have  public  ofBcials  willing  to  obli- 
gate new  tax  funds  for  these  purposes. 

The  community  action  concept  has 
breathed  new  life  into  many  urban,  sub- 
urban, and  rural  areas  which  were  stag- 
nating in  despair  and  hopele-ssness. 

Let  us  not  underestimate  the  value 
of  contributions  made  in  kind  to  the 
community  action  program.  Donated 
buses,  classrooms,  materials,  food,  and 
perhaps  most  important,  countless  hours 
of  work  by  volunteers  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  humanity  have  enriched  the 
effectiveness  of  community  action 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  volunteers 
have,  in  many  cases,  made  possible  the 


existence  of  community  action  programs, 
and  have  contributed  much  toward  im- 
proving the  lot  of  the  destitute  and  the 
disadvantaged  and  toward  brightening 
their  future. 

Voluntary  support  of  the  community 
action  program  is  basic  to  the  spirit  of 
innovation.  The  cash  requirement  would 
seriously  cripple  this  effort  as  the  work 
of  volunteers  is  credited  as  an  in-kind 
contribution.  It  would  curtail  much  of 
the  effective  work  of  the  YMCA's,  the 
church  groups,  religious  organizations 
and  other  groups.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  we  should  remove  this  cash  re- 
quirement and  make  it  possible  for  the 
community  action  programs  to  continue 
and  with  full  voluntary  participation. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  heartily  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman. 
The  amendment  would  eliminate  severe 
injustices  which  strike  hardest  the  com- 
munity action  programs  that  can  least, 
afford  it. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Dent]. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  believe  we  ought  not  to 
take  too  much  time  on  this  particular 
amendment,  but  I  think  we  ought  to 
know  one  thing.  Under  present  law  there 
is  a  provision  for  a  10-percent  contribu- 
tion in  kind.  The  committee  felt  that  we 
ought  to  keep  the  10  percent  in  kind  and 
add  a  provision  for  10  percent  in  cash. 
However,  the  waiverability  clause  is  in 
the  act,  and  if  a  community  or  a  spon- 
soring agency,  a  nonprofit  organization 
such  as  a  YMCA,  or  any  of  the  well- 
known  service  groups  that  would  sponsor 
a  project  would  act  under  the  waiver- 
ability  clause,  that  agency  would  not 
have  to  contribute  anything  toward  the 
program  either  in  kind  or  in  cash. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  have  discussed  this 
very  point  with  the  OfQce  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  They  tell  me  that  there  is 
not  a  clear  waiver  in  the  present  lan- 
guage, and  that  the  waiver  provision 
which  some  may  think  is  there  would  not 
t>c  effective. 

I  would  say,  in  addition,  that  even  if 
there  were  a  waiver  provision  in  the  stat- 
ute, it  would  mean  that  in  each  case  a 
judgment  must  be  made.  We  still  have 
something  called  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  in  Washington. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Will  the  gentleman 
vield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  for 
yielding.  I  support  his  amendment  to 
repeal  the  Gibbons  amendment  requiring 
that  50  percent  of  the  local  contribution 
of  20  percent  be  cash.  That  requirement 
would  jeopardize  many  fine  programs  in 
my  district. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  H.\wkins],  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 
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Mr  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
,n  support  of  the  amendment.  I  have 
offered  an  amendment  which  is  some- 
what similar  to  the  one  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  but  which 
went  even  beyond  this  amendment. 
Many  cities,  counties,  and  other  politi- 
^1  subdivisions  throughout  the  coun- 
try cannot  afford  even  the  10  percent, 
whether  in  cash  or  kind.  So  I  would  have 
made  it  20  percent  that  could  be  con- 
tributed in  kind.  .     .w     .  * 

I  certainly  wish  to  concur  m  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Reid).  I  would  like  to  pomt 
out  that  in  those  cities  or  those  school 
districts  that  actually  encompass  the 
poorest  areas  of  our  country  that  they 
would  be  the  ones  who  could  least  afford 
even  the  10  percent. 

It  is  to  these  that  I  think  we  direct 
this  amendment.  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
ask  the  citv  of  Los  Angeles,  for  example, 
to  put  up  10  percent.  I  think  it  would  be 
an  excellent  thing.  But  I  believe  by  re- 
quiring them  to  do  it,  I  would  severely 
handicap  some  small  hamlet  or  some 
small  village  in  some  other  area  that 
cannot  afford  this  but  which  has  poor 
people  in  it.  For  example,  may  I  saj  the 
school  district  of  Los  Angeles,  the  second 
largest  throughout  the  world,  could,  I 
believe,  afford  this  10  percent,  but  just 
a  few  miles  away,  if  I  may  use  another 
example,  is  the  Willowbrooks  district, 
which  has  90  percent  poor  people  in  it, 
and  they  cannot  afford  this  10  percent. 
So  we  are  crippling  those  who  are  the 
neediest. 

In  addition  to  that  I  would  point  out 
even  if  municipalities  or  counties  can  af- 
ford this,  the  effect  of  this  amendment 
in  the  committee  bill  goes  beyond  these 
and  to  those  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions that  have  volunteered  their  serv- 
ices, such  as  the  YMCA  and  the  YWCA, 
and  church  groups  operating  Headstart 
projects,  and  others.  In  my  area,  for  ex- 
ample, there  is  a  group  now  acting  as 
foster  grandparents  to  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. To  ask  them  to  put  up  10  percent 
in  cash.  I  think,  is  certainly  a  rather 
ridiculous  situation. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  Director  can 
waive  this  provision.  This  is  the  Director 
that  many  of  us  have  already  tried  to  in- 
dict as  not  being  competent  in  many  in- 
stances already,  and  now  we  want  to  pass 
on  to  him  this  additional  administrative 
responsibility.  I  think  he  can  do  a  good 
job,  but  I  think  he  would  find  certainly 
it  IS  a  hopeless  situation  to  try  to  judge 
which  areas  are  entitled  to  this  waiver 
and  which  are  not. 

I  believe  this  House  should  not  abdi- 
cate this  responsibility  to  an  ofBcial  in 
the  executive  branch.  I  believe  the 
amendment,  therefore,  is  an  excellent 
one.  I  think  it  removes  what  I  believe  to 
be  an  almost  unbearable  barrier  to  the 
operation  of  community  action  agencies 
and  particularly  those  that  are  indige- 
nous, those  that  are  offering  volunteer 
services,  but  which  cannot  possibly  put 
up  the  cash. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  point  out  the 
legal  services  program  which  today  is 
using  cutrate  figures  in  employing  many 
lawyers  throughout  the  country,  would 
have  to  put  up  10  percent,  so  we  art 


crippling,  in  my  opinion  this  and  many 
other  fine  organizations  which  have  vol- 
unteered their  services  in  the  war  on 
poverty.  Therefore.  I  support  the 
amendment 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  gentleman  from 
California  and  support  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Reid]  There  is  no  question  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  it  would  cripple  and  handi- 
cap to  a  great  extent  the  voluntary  agen- 
cies that  have  been  and  desire  to  be 
involved  in  the  program— YWCA. 

As  manv  Members  know,  these  volun- 
tary agencies  operate  on  a  tight  budget. 
Much  of  their  funds  come  from  Givers 
and  United  Funds.  These  agencies  hke 
the  YMCA's,  YWCAs  and  many  similar 
groups  have  difBculty  with  their  budgets. 
This  section  of  this  bill  providmg  for  a 
10-percent  cash  contribution  would  im- 
pair the  activity  of  agencies  that  can 
offer  and  have  offered  much  to  the  pov- 
erty programs.  I  support  Mr.  Reid  s 
amendment. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman 5-ield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Cahfornia   [Mr.  BellI. 

Mr  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  Reid  1,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  i  Mr.  Hawkins]. 
I  support  this  amendment  and  hope  it  is 
passed. 

SUBSTITUTE    AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    QUTE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  QriE  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Reid  of  New  York:  On  page  196,  line  20, 
strike  out  the  period  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following;  ":  Provided,  however.  That 
the  Director  mav  waive  aU  or  part  of  such 
c-sh  requirement  In  Eitu.-.tions  where  ?.  strict 
application  of  that  requirement  would  result 
In  unnecessarj'  hardship." 

QLHE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  the 


Mr. 


Reid  of  New  York  amendment  goes  too 
far  in  eliminating  the  10-percent-cash 
requirement.  There  are  many  instances 
in  which  the  community  ought  to  put 
up  10  percent  cash.  Anybody  who  can 
ought  to  do  it.  It  is  good  for  them  to 
exert  some  effort  in  raising  money  for 
programs  they  believe  in. 

One  has  only  to  look  at  the  successful 
programs— like  Dr.  Leon  Sullivan's  OIC 
in  Philadelphia  and  the  bootstrap  project 
in  Los  Angeles— to  know  that  people  can 
raise  money  locally  and  ought  to. 

Tliere  are  some  ongoing  programs 
where  the  10-percent-cash  requirement 
would  be  an  unnece.';sary  hardship- 
would  probably  eliminate  a  program— if 
there  were  hard  and  fast  use  of  this  re- 
quirement. My  amendment  would  pre- 
vent that  from  happening. 

There   is  a  provision  in  the  law  for 


the  Director  not  to  exact  the  full  20 
percent  in  cash  or  in  kind,  but  that  comes 
before  the  requirement  for  one-half  non- 
Federal  contribution  in  cash. 

I  feel  that  my  amendment  would  give 
the  latitude  to  the  Director  to  permit 
any  programs  to  continue  if  they  could 
not  raise  the  cash.  There  should  be  pres- 
sure on  the  local  communities,  where 
possible,  to  raise  10  percent  of  the  money. 
If  programs  are  as  good  as  all  the  let- 
ters flooding  in  the  past  week  and  a  half 
say  they  are,  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
shell  out  some  money  of  their  own. 

Mr  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  the  author,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  of  this  requirement 
that  there  be  at  least  10  percent  cash  in 
the  law.  As  the  author  of  that  provision. 
I  intended  for  it  to  read  so  that  it  would 
be  waivable. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  They 
said  they  were  opposed  to  my  amend- 
ment but  they  thought  it  was  waivable. 
Thev  just  did  not  want  to  do  it.  anyway. 
I  have  no  objection,  speaking  as  an 
individual,  to  the  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman.  As  the  author  of  the  orig- 
inal language  in  the  bill.  I  would  ac- 
cept the  gentleman's  substitute  as  a  bet- 
ter statement  of  what  I  intended  to  do  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  rather  than 
take  more  time.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  so  that  we  can  get 
on  to  a  vote.  , 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr  Chairman.  I  nse 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Reid]. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  on  his  amendment.  I  believe  it 
is  much  more  persuasive  and  clear  than 
the  substitute. 

Just  as  we  have  poor  people,  we  have 
poor  cities.  It  would  be  just  as  ridiculous 
to  ask  a  poor  city  to  pay  for  an  anti- 
povertv  program  as  it  would  be  to  ask 
the  parents  of  a  child  in  the  Headstart 
program  to  pay  his  share  of  the  expense. 
T?x  rat^s  are  high  in  cities.  If  we 
saddle  this  type  of  additional  cost  on 
them  they  will  get  higher.  People  are 
running  to  the  suburbs  now.  It  is  ironic 
that  the  worse  conditions  are  in  a  com- 
mtuiitv.  the  higher  taxes  rise.  Suburban 
communities  which  do  not  have  crushing 
health  problems,  crime  problems,  and 
welfare  problems  also  have  the  attrac- 
tion of  lower  taxes. 

I  do  not  believe  this  Congress  shouid 
do  anything  to  encourage  the  flight  to 
the  suburbs  by  imposing  additional 
taxes  on  the  people  of  the  municipalities 
because  the  exodus  to  suburbia  com- 
pounds and  aggravates  the  problems  of 
our  teeming  cities. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  IMr.  Quie],  al- 
though laudable  in  its  intent,  is  so  vague 
that  the  term  "unnecessary  hardship' 
would  just  be  impossible  to  define.  I  urge 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  thoughtful  comments 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

I  assume  that  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey is  similar  to  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  New  York  State  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  has  indicated  that  retain- 
ing a  cash  requirement  "will  make  it  al- 
most impossible  for  new  programs  to  get 
started  because  many  low-income  com- 
munities, where  the  need  is  greatest, 
were  only  able  to  afford  these  programs 
because  of  the  10-percent  contribution 
in  'kind.'  " 

The  point  the  gentleman  makes  is  cor- 
rect. I  do  not  believe  that  a  waiver  pro- 
vision will  meet  the  problem. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  for  yielding.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  entire  bill,  and  at  this  point  to 
express  my  approval  of  the  Reid  of  New 
York  amendment.  There  are  so  many 
communities  with  effective  programs 
which  cannot  afford  to  provide  cash,  and 
I  believe  the  present  requirement  of  con- 
tributions in  kind  is  very  effective.  I  hope 
that  the  Reid  of  New  York  amendment 
will  prevail,  and  that  we  may  oven^helm- 
ingly  approve  this  bill.  This  program  has 
been  very  beneficial  to  the  people  of  West 
Virginia  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  should  just  like  to  emphasize  in  cities 
where  there  are  many  poor  there  are 
higher  tax  rates  because  there  are  health 
problems,  crime  problems,  and  housing 
problems. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  do  not  want  to 
impose  the  burden  of  the  cost  of  an  anti- 
poverty  program. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  also  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  in  the  well  in 
connection  with  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
ReidI. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  today  represent- 
ing the  people  of  my  district  in  general 
support  of  the  antipoverty  bill,  even 
though  the  committee  substitute  does 
not  meet  with  my  approval  in  all  things. 

Mr.  Chairman,  had  I  been  a  member 
of  the  Labor  and  Education  Committee 
which  heard  this  bill,  I  would  not  have 
changed  some  of  the  provisions  which 
were  contained  in  the  Senate  bill.  I  am 
referring  particularly  to  the  increase  to 
20-percent  involvement  by  local  units, 
out  of  which  10-percent  participation 
must  be  in  cash.  This  provision  con- 
tained in  the  committee  substitute  will 
discriminate  against  communities  and 
areas  not  as  economically  blessed  as 
some  others  but  who  wish  to  fight  the 
battle  against  poverty.  And  certainly, 
these  are  the  areas  to  be  especially 
recognized. 

My   remarks,   Mr.   Chairman,   are   in 


response  to  pleas  from  my  district.  I  am 
sure  that  I  am  not  the  only  one  who  has 
received  a  large  volume  of  mail  on  this 
subject. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  large  majority 
of  the  mail  I  have  received  this  past 
week — pleading  with  the  Congress  to 
pass  an  effective  antipoverty  bill — is 
from  persons  I  know  to  be  responsible 
citizens  of  their  communities. 

In  several  recent  trips  back  to  my  dis- 
trict, I  have  talked  to  many  constituents 
who  echo  these  sentiments  and  ask  that 
local  communities  continue  to  be  allowed 
to  provide  "in  kind"  shares  for  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  war  on  poverty. 

These  are  persons  from  all  walks  of 
life — churchmen,  community  action 
workers,  elected  officials,  and  those  living 
in  the  neighborhoods — where  we  have 
firm  hopes  that  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  will  be  able  to  provide  a  ray 
of  light  into  the  damp  darkness  of  a  now 
futureless  life. 

I  am  constantly  reminded  by  school 
and  public  officials,  as  well  as  interested 
private  citizens,  of  their  continuing  ef- 
forts to  provide  more  services  to  the  dis- 
advantaged in  their  communities  and  of 
the  increasing  drain  on  city  and  coun- 
ty  fimds   for  worthwhile  programs. 

One  after  the  other,  they  tell  me  that 
inclusion  of  the  provision  doubling  the 
original  contribution  rate  and  requiring 
that  one-half  be  in  cash — contained  in 
subsection  id>  of  section  223  under  ti- 
tle II — would  simply  mean  that  many 
worthwhile  programs  funded  principal- 
ly by  OEO  would  have  to  shut  down. 

Many  such  projects — including  Head- 
start.  Upward  Bound,  and  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps — are  among  the  most  val- 
uable that  OEO  and  the  communities 
themselves  have  produced. 

Discontinuance  of  such  programs 
would  in  many  cases  be  a  tragedy  and  I 
would  be  remiss  in  my  duties  if  I  did  not 
make  known  the  wishes  of  my  con- 
stituents at  this  time. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment  which  does  away 
with  the  requirement  that  one-half  of 
the  local  contribution  be  in  cash. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  my  heart  I  wish 
the  people  of  my  district  were  less  in 
need  of  this  program.  But  the  facts, 
which  I  cannot  ignore,  show  that  in  my 
hometown  alone,  the  jobless  ratio  to  the 
total  labor  force  stands  at  8.4  percent, 
which   is  double   the   national   average. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  not  the  shift- 
less and  lazy  or  the  disinterested — these 
are  men  and  women  who  are  not  only 
willing  to  work  but  who  have  asked  for 
employment — human  beings  asking  for 
a  chance. 

I  cannot  turn  my  back  on  them  and 
I  cannot  conceive  that  any  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  can  ignore  them  or 
the  needs  of  other  disadvantaged  peo- 
ple throughout  the  Nation. 

While  the  provisions  of  the  present 
act  have,  in  many  respects  which  I  have 
mentioned,  brought  many  victories  in 
the  battle  against  poverty,  the  war  has 
not  yet  been  won. 

Even  though  there  has  been  much 
progress  made,  much  is  left  to  be  desired 
and  to  be  achieved  in  the  future. 

We  are  pointedly  reminded  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  that  many 


American  cities  with  effective  commu- 
nity action  programs  have  escaped  de- 
structive riots;  that  the  number  of  poor 
in  our  country  has  decreased  in  the  last 
year;  that  the  poor  are  becoming  more 
aware  each  day  of  how  the  American 
system  works,  of  how  they  can  equip 
themselves  to  rise  above  the  poverty 
level. 

If  we  fail  to  do  our  own  part  by  fail- 
ing to  pass  a  constructive  antipoverty 
bill,  not  only  the  poor  will  suffer.  All  of 
us  will  have  to  live  in  a  country  worsened 
by  the  lack  of  positive  contribution  by  a 
large  segment  of  our  population,  who 
unless  given  the  tools  which  will  enable 
them  to  help  themselves,  will  continue 
to  be  denied  active  participation  in  the 
economic  and  social  structure  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  ReidI.  and  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  its  adoption.  I  have  a  sim- 
ilar amendment  at  the  desk.  I  have 
placed  in  the  Record  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  committee  a  nimiber  of  letters 
on  this  question.  I  want  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  following 
letters  I  have  received  which  clearly 
point  to  the  damage  which  will  result 
unless  we  adopt  the  Reid  of  New  York 
amendment. 

Sister  M.  Bemetta  of  the  School  Sis- 
ters of  Notre  Dame  in  Mequon.  Wis., 
wrote  in  part  as  follows: 

School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 
Mequon.  Wis.,  November  11,  1967. 

Mr.    WlLLI.IM    STEIGER, 

House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr,  Stxiger:  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  Head  Start  program,  the  School  Sisters 
of  Notre  Dame  have  been  Involved  as  direc- 
tors, teachers,  volunteers,  and  in  Milwaukee 
as  the  sponsoring  agency  of  Head  Start 
which  has  helped  over  700  disadvantaged 
young  children  and  their  families.  We  are  a 
teaching  congregation  and  have  been  thrilled 
by  the  wonderful  things  Head  Start  has 
done  for  the  children  educationally.  socia!:y. 
and  emotionally.  We  teach  In  the  Inner  City 
schools  and  know  already  what  this  program 
has  meant  to  the  further  education  of  these 
children. 

The  Amendments  to  S.  2388  cause  us  par- 
ticular concern,  especially  the  local  Agency 
Amendment.  If  the  Amendment  passes,  we, 
as  a  sponsoring  agency  of  Head  Start  would 
have  to  furnish  10 ^r  In  cash  toward  the 
Head  Start  program  which  we  operate.  Cur- 
rently, this  would  mean  $15,00000,  We  who 
are  struggling  already  to  stay  within  the 
Inner  City  so  that  the  ghetto  children  will 
have  quality  education,  could  never  con- 
tribute such  an  amount,  and  the  parishes 
which  donate  rooms  and  facilities  could 
never  do  so  either.  This  demand  for  ICr 
from  the  sponsoring  agency  ivould  kill  the 
Head  Start  program  run  by  the  Sisters, 
and  deny  hundreds  of  children  the  rich  edu- 
cational and  cultural  experiences  they  are 
entitled  to. 

We  are  counting  on  you.  Mr.  Stelger.  to 
do  all  In  your  p>ower  to  help  these  poor  mi- 
nority groups  who  have  no  one  to  speak  for 
them. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Sister  M.  Bebnetta,  SSND. 
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Sister  Marie  LeClerc.  director  of  Notre 
name  Headstart  in  Milwaukee,  sent  a 
telegram  from  which  I  quote  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Milwaukee,  Wis., 
Noi^ember  14,  1967. 
Representative  William  Steigee, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washtngton.  D.C: 

Notre  Dame  Headstart  has  cared  for  over 
700    children.    Vote     against    amendments. 
Especially  10  percent  cash  contribution. 
Sister  Marie  LeClerc. 
Director,  Notre  Dame  Headstart. 

Carol  Edwards  also  wrote  to  me  and 
said  in  part: 

WAtrwATOSA,  Wis.. 
November  12,  1967. 
Hon.  William  Steiger. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Steiger:  I  wish  to  urge 
vour  strong  support  for  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  its  programs. 

As  a  teacher  for  Head  Start  in  the  Inner 
core  of  Milwaukee.  I  have  become  more  and 
more  aware  of  the  need  for  Head  Start  and 
other  povertv  programs,  and  have  begun  to 
realize  that  only  if  these  programs  are  ex- 
panded and  intensified  with  follow-through 
provided,  can  we  begin  to  dissolve  the  crisis 
which  exists  in  most  of  our  urban  areas  and 
to  unify  our  country  and  build  Its  strength. 
As  a  poverty  worker,  I  believe  that  I.  along 
with  other  poverty  workers,  am  helping  the 
poor  to  help  themselves  and  that  these  peo- 
ple cannot  escape  their  problems  without 
this  kind  of  help  Only  when  one  comes  in 
direct  contact  with  the  impoverished  can 
one  beein  x-o  understand  the  hopelessness  of 
the  problems  which  poverty  generates  and 
the  inability  to  escape  without  help  and  ac- 
tive encouragement. 

The  reaction  from  parents  as  well  as  volun- 
teers and  workers  outside  the  core  that  I 
have  received  in  regard  to  Head  Start  has 
been  one  of  recognition  of  the  benefits  of  the 
program  for  all  concerned,  and  of  the  need 
for  this  program  to  continue,  be  expanded. 
and  followed  through.  Therefore  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  that  the  measure  which 
provides  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  20'. 
nonfederal  share  of  Head  Start  funds  be  in 
cash  be  defeated.  While  the  poor  are  more 
than  willing  usually  to  contribute  time  and 
energy,  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  they  have 
not  the  money  to  contribute  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely, 

Carol  Edwards. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  the 
letters  I  have  received  reflect  the  deep 
concern  that  many  have  about  the  10 
percent  cash  requirement.  I  do  feel  that 
many  worthwhile  projects  would  be 
crippled. 

There  are  two  further  letters  which  I 
would  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee which  speaks  directly  to  this  mat- 
ter in  words  which  deserve  considera- 
tion. 

In  part  they  say : 

November  12,  1967. 
Hon.  William  Steiger, 
Hou^e  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Steiger:  The  crisis 
that  the  city  of  Milwaukee  Is  facing  right 
now  is  very  much  of  my  concern.  I  urge 
your  support  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  Us  programs.  I  am  particularly 
concerned  with  the  provision  that  at  least 
one-half  of  the  20%  non-federal  ehare  must 
be  in  cash.  This  is  an  Anti-Poverty  Program, 
you  have  the  money,  but  we  don't  have  that 
Wt  cash.  I  urge  you  to  eliminate  this  lOTo 
cash  of  local  funding. 


Please  use  your  vote  and  influence  to  de- 
feat this  provision  and  othere  similar  to 
these,  that  will  destroy  our  War  on  Poverty. 

Mrs.  Luz  Jones. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  November  12,  1967. 
Hon.  William  Steiger. 
Hou^e  Office  Buildiiig, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  most  Important  one  Is  the 
provision  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  20'' 
non-federal  share  must  be  In  cash.  My  hus- 
band and  I  feel  this  Is  grossly  unfair,  be- 
cause of  it  being  a  anti-poverty  we  the  poor 
people  need  It,  Please  use  your  vote  and 
influence  to  defeat  these  provisions. 
Sincerely. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Richard  Packard. 


While  the  adoption  of  the  Quie  sub- 
stitute amendment  would  be  an  im- 
provement over  the  present  committee 
bill  I  hope  it  is  not  adopted  so  that  the 
Reid  of  New  York  amendment  can  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Reid 
of  New  York  amendment  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Quie  substitute.  The  problem 
of  financing  by  the  cities  is  critical.  Cer- 
tainly the  Reid  of  New  York  amendment 
will  assist  the  cities  in  areas  where  they 
need  it.  The  requirements  of  the  Quie 
amendment  may  be  invoked  in  cities 
where  it  should  not  be  and  can  cause  a 
loss  of  programs  in  these  cities. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request?  . 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  at  a  quarter  to  3. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  at  3  o'clock. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had 
hoped  we  could  dispose  of  this  matter 
long  before  this.  As  I  stated  in  my  col- 
loquy with  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Quie],  I  proposed  this  pro- 
posal that  there  be  a  10-percent  cash 
contribution  on  these  programs.  I  am 
surprised  so  much  opposition  has  de- 
veloped toward  it,  because  there  was  so 
little  controversy  in  the  committee,  but 
I  realize  how  things  change.  I  do  not  use 
that  as  an  argument  as  to  the  worth  or 
the  lack  of  worth  of  it.  Let  me  say  there 
are  many  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  have 
been  trving  to  bring  to  all  of  the  pro- 
grams funded  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  a  greater  degree  of  responsi- 
bility and  of  participation.  There  are 
some  of  us  who  have  a  strategy  to  win 
the  war  on  poverty.  It  is  not  just  to  win 


a  bill  or  to  help  a  particular  community 
out  of  a  tight  spot  that  they  are  in.  Our 
strategy  is  to  get  involvement  not  only 
of  the  poor  and  of  the  welfare  agencies 
public  and  private   around   the  Nation 
but  to  involve  all  of  the  people  in  this.  I 
have  found  from  long  experience  one  of 
the  wavs  to  get  involvement  of  all  the 
people  is  to  ask  them  to  put  some  of 
their  hard-earned  cash  on  the  hne.  I 
am  as  aware  as  everj-one  else  is  of  the 
problems  of  our  cities.  I  do  not  want  to 
impose    any   more   problems   on   them, 
but   in   every   Federal   aid   program  we 
have  we  require  as  much  as  66^3  percent 
matching.  We  require  as  much  as  50- 
percent  matching  in  others.  Even  on  the 
Federal  Interstate  System  we  require  10- 
percent  matching  by  the  States.  This  has 
to  be  in  cash  because  you  have  to  ac- 
quire rights-of-way  and  things  of  that 
sort  So  this  is  in  keeping  with  the  great 
tradition  of  this  country  to  have  partici- 
pation bv  the  communities  in  the  pro- 
grams and  bring  responsibility  into  the 
program.  That  is  the  purpose  of  my  pro- 
posal  and  that  is  the   purpose  of   the 
language  that  the  committee  supported 

here 
Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  already  re- 
sponded to  the  comment  I  wanted  to 
make.  Is  it  not  true,  generally  speak- 
ing, that  the  best  way  to  get  active  and 
interested  and  efficient  operation  is  to 
have  participation  in  money  on  the  part 
of  the  people  you  seek  to  bring  into  a 
program? 

And.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  has  already  answered 
that  question  in  the  affirmative.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  this  would  be 
calculated  on  the  basis  that  if  the  local 
people  have  a  financial  stake,  they  would 
desire  to  bring  about  more  responsibil- 
ity- 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  dis- 
cussed mv  proposed  amendment  with 
representatives  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  before  I  presented  it.  I  told 
them  what  I  intended  to  do.  I  did  not  re- 
ceive any  direct  rebuff  from  them  as  to 
my  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
can  bring  more  responsibility  into  this 
program  by  supporting  the  committee 
bill  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Quie 
amendment  does  exactly  what  I  intended 
to  do.  and  that  is  to  allow  the  citizens 
and  the  people  who  are  involved  in  this 
program  in  cases  of  hardship  to  get  out 
of  it. 

That  was  my  intention  when  I  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  I  have  not  re- 
ceived any  rebuff  from  them  and.  there- 
fore I  am"  surprised  that  the  representa- 
tives of  that  Office  told  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  what  they 
told  him. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose 
of  the  language  in  the  bill  which  I  pre- 
sented is  to  bring  more  responsibility 
into  the  operations  of  this  program  and 
not  to  place  a  heavy  burden  upon  those 
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who  do  not  have  the  wherewithal  with 
which  to  cooperate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  language  does  not 
come  into  conflict  with  the  great  tradi- 
tion which  we  have  established  in  this 
Congress  to  the  effect  that  Federal  fund- 
ing of  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
grams is  a  very  dangerous  thing,  be- 
cause it  really  establishes  a  group  of  Fed- 
eral enclaves  around  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  support  of 
the  committee  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
OttingerI. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Reid  of  New  York  amend- 
ment which  would  eliminate  the  10- 
percent  cash  requirement  under  sec- 
tion 223ic>. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  law  in- 
creases the  local  contribution  from  10 
to  20  percent  after  fiscal  year  1967.  Now 
the  committee  bill  requires  that  at  least 
one-half  of  the  non-Federal  contribution 
be  in  cash.  This  is  known  as  the  Gibbons 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  provision  will  work 
an  undue  hard.^hip  not  only  upon  vari- 
ous communities  throughout  the  coun- 
try, but  upon  private  nonproft  com- 
munity action  agencies.  This  cash 
requirement  would  cause  these  agencies 
to  depend  upon  local  public  funds,  which 
might  generate  legal  complication.s.  or 
caiise  the  poor  to  try  to  raise  the  funds. 
How  ironic  to  ask  the  Nation's  pwr  to 
foot  10  percent  of  the  bill  in  cash.  If  the 
money  were  available  through  the  poor, 
we  might  not  need  an  antipoverty 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  pointed  out  to  me  the 
probable  results  of  the  10-percent  cash 
requirement.  OEO  has  said,  in  fact,  that 
it  would  result  in  closing  down  many 
worthwhile  programs.  They  suggest  that 
in  the  South.  101  local  community  action 
agencies  might  not  be  able  to  operate:  in 
New  England,  61  agencies  might  not  be 
able  to  operate:  in  Pennsylvania.  16 
agencies  might  not  be  able  to  operate. 

St.  Louis,  which  has  one  of  the  most 
effective  community  action  programs, 
would  have  to  raise  nearly  $1  million 
from  the  community  of  poor  people,  or 
drastically  cut  back  its  operations — to 
the  extent  of  $10  for  every  $1  that  could 
not  be  raised  locally. 

In  Kansas,  where  a  State  law  prohib- 
its spending  public  money  for  private 
programs,  the  poor  would  have  to  raise 
the  money  themselves,  or  shut  down  the 
program  altogether.  In  Minnesota,  State 
law  prohibits  citizens  of  one  coimty  from 
spending  the  tax  revenues  of  citizens  of 
other  counties.  Multicoimty  programs 
would  therefore,  be  jeopardized  by  this 
requirement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make  is  that  the  10-percent  cash  re- 
quirement would  be  even  more  detri- 
mental to  the  rural  communities  than 
to  the  big  cities,  because  those  communi- 
ties are  often  not  able  to  raise  the  money. 


This  requirement  will  create  hardship 
and  confusion.  The  community  action 
program  needs  incentives — not  ob- 
stacles— if  it  is  to  succeed. 

The  defeat  of  the  Hawkins  amendment 
earlier  this  afternoon  carried  a  message 
to  the  Nation's  poor,  in  effect  saying, 
"City  hall  will  be  in  charge  of  these  pro- 
grams." At  the  same  time  let  us  not  im- 
pose an  additional  burden  on  the  poor  by 
teUing  them  that  they  have  to  put  up 
10  percent  of  the  cash. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments,  and  I  would 
m.erely  add  that  in  many  cases  this  re- 
quirement would  involve  new  tax  money, 
and  some  communities  could  not  or 
might  not  wish  to  raise  new  tax  money. 
■We  are  dealing  with  community  action, 
working  with  the  poor  and  destitute, 
much  of  it  through  voluntary  help,  and 
if  we  retain  the  cash  requirement  there  is 
no  question  but  this  would  cripple  the 
efforts  of  the  YMCA,  the  church  groups, 
and  all  other  volimteer  agencies  that  are 
making  community  action  a  reality. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
comments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Randall  1. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Reid] 
and  against  the  substitute  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie].  The 
reasons  I  advance  are  substantially  dif- 
ferent from  those  heretofore  given.  The 
concern  up  to  now  has  been  the  effect 
of  the  provision  in  the  committee  bill 
that  one-half  of  the  non-Federal  con- 
tribution must  be  in  cash  will  have  upon 
urban  areas.  I  submit  we  must  look  to 
the  effect  a  cash  non-Federal  contribu- 
tion wUl  have  upon  the  rural  areas. 

There  is  no  way  I  know  under  this 
title  of  the  bill  a  multicounty  arrange- 
ment can  be  avoided.  That  means  three 
or  four  or  perhaps  five  or  six  counties 
in  the  rural  areas  must  band  together. 
■With  this  number  of  counties  it  is  quite 
possible  one  of  them  may  have  already 
reached  its  constitutional  limitation 
against  the  levy  of  any  larger  county 
tax.  If  this  situation  is  true,  it  means 
this  particular  county  has  no  way  to 
produce  its  cash  contribution. 

If  the  stipulation  which  was  written 
into  the  bill  by  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Gibbons  1  is  not  taken  cut.  I 
think  it  is  a  fair  statement  to  say  there 
will  not  merely  be  some  impairment  or 
reduction  of  community  action  programs 
in  the  rural  areas  but  it  may  well  mean 
the  complete  elimination  of  our  rural 
programs.  To  put  the  matter  in  stronger 
language  the  requirement  that  at  least 
one-half  of  non-Federal  contribution  be 
in  cash  will  mean  the  death  of  the  com- 
munity action  programs  outside  the 
urban  areas. 

In  larger  counties  or  in  larger  cities, 
there  is  perhaps  no  problem  to  raise  a 
large  cash  contribution.  There  is  a  dan- 
ger that  even  in  the  metropolitan  and 
suburban  areas  this  large  cash  contribu- 


tion could  mean  the  elimination  of  ac- 
tivity by  such  nonprofit  organizations  as 
the  YMCA  and  YWCA.  But  it  is  an  al- 
together different  story  in  the  rural 
areas.  It  simply  means  the  end  of  the 
program. 

I  have  seriously  considered  support  of 
this  bill  this  year  if  the  amount  author- 
ized is  not  increased  over  last  years 
figiu-es.  But  I  must  say  in  all  candor  I 
cannot  support  a  bill  which  sets  up  stipu- 
lations and  provisions  that  further  in- 
creases the  already  existing  imbalance 
between  the  urban  and  rural  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  lot 
of  talk  about  efforts  to  arrest  the  trend 
of  migration  of  population  from  the 
rural  areas  to  the  cities.  Various  solu- 
tions have  been  proposed.  Many  different 
approaches  have  been  suggested. 

One  has  been  to  offer  tax  incentives 
for  industiT  to  locate  in  rural  areas.  Sev- 
eral different  plans  have  been  advanced. 
But  may  I  say  to  my  friends  from  the 
big  cities  that  there  may  not  be  enough 
money  in  the  world  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  big  cities  through  the  model 
cities  program  and  the  rent  subsidies 
plan  and  all  the  other  proposals  ad- 
vanced to  help  our  cities,  because  even  if 
some  of  the  slums  are  rebuilt  and  some 
people  relocated  the  vacuum  will  be  re- 
filled by  those  thousands  coming  all  the 
time  from  the  rural  areas  to  the  cities 
About  the  only  way  we  can  make  true 
progress  to  solve  this  problem  is  to  make 
it  desirable  for  the  rural  population  to 
stay  in  the  rural  areas. 

Rural  community  action  programs  if 
they  are  not  starved  can  very  likely  be 
of  some  help. 

But  if  we  do  not  knock  out  the  require- 
ment for  one-half  of  the  non-Federal 
contribution  to  be  in  cash  we  can  look 
for  the  early  death  of  the  program  in  the 
rural  areas. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  comments, 
and  I  would  say  that  I  believe  he  is 
exactly  right. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Quie]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Reid 
of  New  York  amendment  is  adopted  you 
are  saying  to  eveo'  community  that  they 
do  not  have  to  put  up  any  cash,  only 
participate  in  kind,  not  cash. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  com- 
munities who  are  capable  of  putting  up 
cash,  so  then  why  should  they  not  put  it 
up?  There  are  some  counties  who.  if  they 
wanted  to  dig  down  with  a  little  effort 
they  could  come  up  with  the  cash,  so 
why  should  they  not  put  up  the  cash? 
The  Federal  Government  is  $29  billion 
in  the  red  for  this  year,  and  it  is  going 
further  into  the  red  all  the  time.  Many 
commtmities  are  not  as  hard-pressed  as 
the  Federal  Government.  My  amend- 
m.ent  says  that  if  it  is  impossible  for 
the  community  to  provide  any  of   the 
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,«h  however,  then  the  Secretary  can 
^ve  part  of  the  local  cash  requirement, 
!r  all  of  it.  This  is  the  opportunity  for 
him  to  permit  all  the  existing  programs 
u  continue,  even  if  they  cannot  find  the 
monev  locally.  But  if  they  can  find  the 
^onev  locally,  then  why  should  they  not 
n»t  it  up''  This  will  make  this  program 
eo  further,  this  will  permit  the  Director 
w  be  able  to  include  some  additional 
programs  that  he  would  not  otherwise  be 

able  to  fund. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Members  to  stop 
and  think  a  little  bit.  these  programs  are 
cuDPOsed  to  be  extremely  worthwhile  for 
pach  of  the  communities.  Since  they  are 
so  worthwhile,  then  why  should  they  not 
nay  something  for  the  programs?  If 
they  are  really  interested  in  their  pro- 
grams they  will  put  in  the  money  if  they 

can  find  it.  .  •        » ,r 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsm.  Mi. 
Cliairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr    STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Let  me 
ask  the  gentleman  this:  Based  on  the 
eloquence  of  the  gentleman's  comments, 
there  may  be  support  for  this  amend- 
ment   but  what  happens  in  the  budg- 
etary process,  if  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity   has   waived   this   require- 
ment in  certain  localities,  the  10-percent 
requirement,    and    as    the     gentleman 
knows  each  community   action   agency 
program  comes  up  for  rebudgeting  and 
refinancing  over  a  period  of  time,  and 
if  we  adopt  your  amendment,  the  com- 
munities that  come  up  first  may  have 
their    10-percent    requirement    waived, 
but  the  ones  that  come  up  later  in  the 
year  may  be  in  trouble  when  the  budg- 
etary situation  is  tight  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  may  not  let  the  OEO  waive 
the  10-percent  cash  requirement— they 
mav  have  as  much  need  as  the  first  ones 
that  were  waived.  How  are  we  going  to 
handle  this  under  your  amendment? 

Mr  QUIE.  It  has  always  been  the  case, 
as  I  have  ob.served  in  the  operation  of 
OEO.  that  they  budget  their  money  as 
thev  eo  along.  In  fact,  they  do  not  use 
up  all  their  money  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Ust  vear,  as  you  know,  we  appropriatetl 
about  $1,687,000,000,  and  at  the  end  cf 
the  fiscal  year  this  total  amount  was  not 
used  up.  If  I  recall  correctly,  that  figure 
was  something  a  little  less  than  $1,600,- 
000,000.  So  there  is  latitude  there  for  the 
OEO  to  operate.  Section  616  gives  the 
Director   flexibility  in   the   use   of   the 
money  between  titles  of  this  act.  The  de- 
cision to  waive   the  cash   requirement 
comes  at  the  time  a  contract  is  written 
for  each  community  action  agency.  This 
would  be  no  different  than  the  problems 
which  face  the  Director  when  he  waives 
the  in-kind  requirement. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Mr  JOELSON.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  how  in  the  world  the  OEO  is  going  to 
administer  or  define  such  a  vague  term 
as  "unnecessary  hardship'? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  used  that  term  because 
the  bill  already  carries  this  same  lan- 
guage in  another  subsection  of  the  sec- 
tion to  be  amended,  and  so  If  he  can 
define   "unnecessary  hardship"   in  an- 


other subsection  of  the  bill.  I  figure  he 
has  the  competence  to  define  it  in  this 
subsection. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous   consent  to  extend   my   re- 
marks   at    this    point    in    the    Record. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Alaska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr   POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  QuiEl.  If  communities  can  af- 
ford to  make  a  cash  participation  of  10 
percent,    they   certainly    should    do    so. 
However,  if  communities  cannot  make  a 
cash  participation  without  undue  hard- 
ship, they  should  not  be  excluded  from 
the  program. 

In  the  event  the  Quie  substitute  fails, 
then  I  urge  passage  of  the  Reid  amend- 
ment   which    is    vitally    important    for 
many,    many   communities   that   would 
find  it  impossible  to  participate,  for  they 
would  have  no  means  whatever  to  fund 
the  required  10  percent  in  cash.  In  my 
own  State  of  Alaska,  the  Indian,  Eskimo, 
and  Aleut  village  communities  could  not 
possibly  find  the  means  necessary  to  fund 
the  10-percent  cash  reqmrement  for  the 
community  action  program.  The  net  re- 
sult is  that  the  extremely  !X)or  commu- 
nities are  too  poverty  stricken  to  partici- 
pate in  this  portion  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram   Whv  require  cash  from  the  ex- 
tremelv  disadvantaged  before  they  can 
be  helped?  It  is  indeed  a  sad  commentary 
when  the  poor  are  too  poor  to  be  aided. 
Communities  can  be  just  as  destitute  as 
individuals,  for  the  communities  are  but 
collections  of  individuals. 

There  are  many  ways  to  kill  a  program 
without  voting  against  it,  and  the  pro- 
posal of  the  committee  to  compel  a  cash 
participation  is  one  way  to  kill  it  for  the 
poorest,  most  needy  commtmities  in  the 

Nation. 

I  most  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Quie  substitute  for  the  Reid 
amendment,  and  in  the  event  of  its  fail- 
ure, then  I  most  strongly  urge  that  my 
colleagues  overwhelmingly  support  adop- 
tion of  the  Reid  of  New  York  amendment. 
This  is  a  vitallv  important  vote  in  sup- 
port of  the  poorest  of  all  the  communities 
that    need    help    under    the    poverty 

program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Perkins ] 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
we  are  ready  to  vot«,  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Quie]  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from   New   York    [Mr. 

ReidI.  ^        ^ 

The   substitute   amendment  was  re- 

i  ^cbcd 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Perkins)  there 
were — ayes  66.  noes  89. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  demand  tellers. 


Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Reid  of  New 
York  and  Mr.  Perkins. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and 
the  tellers  reported  that  there  were — 
ayes  95,  noes  117. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gurney],  a  member  of  the  committee, 
rise? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk. 

Mr.   PERKINS.   Mr.   Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN.   For  what  purpose 


does  the  gentleman  from  Kentuckj'  rise? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  For  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
all  amendments  to  section  103  close  at 
4  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  that  all  debate  on  all  amend- 
ments to  section  103  close  at  4  o'clock? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  gentleman  will 

state  it. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a 
member  of  the  committee.  I  was  on  my 
feet.  The  Chair  recognized  me,  and  I  did 
not  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest on  the  other  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  asked  the 
gentleman  for  what  purpose  he  rose. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  And  I  said  to  offer  an 
amendment,  and  I  was  recognized  for 
that  purpose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  had  not 
recognized  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
at  that  point. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    OXJRNEY 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gurnet:  On 
page  188,  after  line  18,  Insert: 

-No  funds  or  personnel  made  available  for 
such  program  (whether  conducted  pursuant 
to  this  section  or  any  other  section  in  this 
part)  shall  be  utilized  (A)  to  organize  or 
assist  m  organizing  any  unlawful  demon- 
stration, or  civil  disturbance,  or  (B)  for  the 
defense  of  any  person  charged  with  partici- 
pating therein  or  with  the  commission  of  a 
crime  committed  in  the  course  thereof.  11 
such  person  organized  or  assisted  In  orga- 
nizing any  such  demonstration,  or  civil  dis- 
turbance." 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  at  20  minutes  after  3;  that 
Is,  in  10  minutes. 
The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gurney]  is  recognized. 

Mr  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
this  amendment  would  do  is  to  prohibit 
the  too  eager  legal  beavers  in  the  GEO 
program  from  defending  people  charged 
with  participating  in  disturbances  if  they 
are  leaders  in  these  disturbances,  and 
also  in  helping  organize  civil  disturb- 

&nc6S 

Last  summer  we  observed  specific  in- 
stances where  this  occurred.  Actually, 
there  were  several  in  the  city  of  Newark. 
the  lawyers  of  the  Newark  legal  service 
project  financed  by  GEO  actually  re- 
quested complaints  be  filed  against  two 
police  officers.  They  also  participated 
in  a  suit  which  was  brought  by  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  in  which 
it  was  requested  that  the  Federal  courts 
take  over  and  operate  the  Newark  Police 
Department. 

I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  New- 
ark Police  Department,  but  I  do  not  be- 
Ueve  that  the  Legal  Services  Department 
of  the  GEO  was  Intended  by  Congress  to 
participate  in  this  kind  of  business.  My 
amendment  would  prevent  this. 

Then  there  was  an  example  in  New- 
York  that  I  should  like  to  point  out. 
The  scene  here  was  the  great  Cathedral 
of  St.  Patrick  in  New  York  City.  Earlier 
this  year  a  group  of  23  demonstrators  at 
a  Sunday  morning  mass  arose  in  the 
church  and  attacked  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  country  in  Vietnam,  the  third 
largest  war  in  our  history.  Twenty-three 
of  these  people  were  arrested,  and  10  of 
them  later  were  defended  by  the  legal 
services  project  of  OEG  on  the  lower 
gftct  Side 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  these  10 
people  were  college  graduates,  and  only 
one  was  unemployed.  They  were  hardly 
the  kind  of  poor  people  intended  to  be 
defended  by  this  legislation,  even  if  what 
they  did  had  not  been  as  reprehensible 
as  it  was. 

In  testimony  and  from  ne'-spaper 
reports  this  year.  Sargent  Shriver  and 
Earl  Johnson,  the  director  of  the  legal 
services  program,  have  admitted  that 
OEG  financed  legal  services  have  been 
Involved  and  used  by  people  arrested  in 
demonstrations.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
was  not  what  Congress  intended  when 
we  pa.ssed  this  legal  services  section  of 
the  £ict 

We  did  want  to  help  the  poor  and 
needy  who  were  not  able  to  secure  legal 
counsel,  but  not  in  riots  and  demonstra- 
tions. 

There  is  another  thing  I  want  to  point 
out,  because  I  believe  it  is  very  important. 
The  amendment  is  worded  carefully.  It 
Is  not  intended  to  strike  out  against  all 
the  poor  people  who  may  get  caught  up 
in  a  riot  and  demonstration.  I  am  giving 
them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  that  they 
could  be  innocent,  or  misguided,  might 
not  be  able  to  employ  counsel,  and  it 
Is  possible  that  this  Legal  Services  Di- 
vision ought  to  be  used  in  that  respect. 
I  am  leaning  over  backwards  to  protect 
the  poor. 

What  I  am  aiming  at  are  the  leaders 
involved  In  these  kinds  of  things,  who 


organize  the  riots  and  demonstrations, 
to  cover  both  the  lawyers  employed  in 
the  Legal  Services  project  and  those 
whom  they  are  defending  through  Legal 
Services  project. 

It  seems  to  me  Congress  never  intended 
this  be  done,  and  that  the  House  could 
well  amend  the  act  by  adopting  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Does  not  the  gentleman  be- 
lieve that  anyone  charged  with  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime  is  entitled  to  legal 
representation  and  counsel  and  entitled 
to  present  his  defense,  and  not  to  be 
judged  before  a  trial?  This  amendment 
would  deny  basic  constitutional  guaran- 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  do  not  yield  further, 
but  I  will  answer  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  prejudging  a 
defendant.  What  we  are  talking  about 
here  is  what  Congress  intended  to  be 
done  through  this  legal  services  pro- 
gram of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Meeds]. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr,  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
is  very  noteworthy  what  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  said.  He  said  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment  was  not  to  strike 
down  the  rights  of  all  the  poor.  I  might 
add  it  was  just  meant  to  strike  down 
the  rights  of  the  poor  people  who  make 
mistakes.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  what 
he  defines  as  a  civil  disturbance.  We 
have  many  crimes  which  are  civil  dis- 
turbances, which  are  not  riots  or  dem- 
onstrations, and  which  do  not  come  un- 
der these  categories.  This  amendment 
would  automatically  take  the  right  to 
counsel  or  to  legal  services  counsel  from 
those  people  who  might  be  tried  for  civil 
disturbance. 

I  say  further.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
amendment  goes  much  too  far  in  some 
instances,  and  it  might  even  deprive  the 
right  to  counsel  or  to  legal  services  coun- 
sel to  those  people  who  try  to  stop  a  riot 
or  civil  disturbance  or  a  demonstration 
because  in  there  he  says  "or  anyone  in- 
volved In  such  a  civil  disturbance  or 
riot."  I  suggest  this  amendment  is  very 
mischievous,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  hope 
that   everyone   will   vote   against   it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
ErlenbornL 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  CellerI. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  a  very  mysterious  one.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  comprehend  its  exact 
meaning.  As  I  read  it,  it  is  unconstitu- 
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tional,  because  it  does  not  afford  equal 
protection  of  the  law.  I  do  not  have  the 
time  to  expand  on  that  argument,  i 
hope  the  amendment  will  be  voted  down 
because  I  believe  you  are  treating  the 
poor  quite  differently  than  you  are  treat- 
ing the  rich.  The  person  who  might  be 
rich  and  who  would  head  or  organize 
this  demonstration  would  have  the  means 
to  retain  counsel,  but  the  poor  and  in- 
digent individual,  if  he  heads  up  this 
organization  or  heads  this  procession  is 
without  the  right  to  counsel  because  he 
does  not  have  the  means  to  hire  one.  In 
that  sense  you  have  a  differentiation 
made  between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
Thus  a  right  is  accorded  one  but  denied 
another.  For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  the  amendment  is  unconstitu- 
tional. Furthermore,  we  have  a  statute 
already  which  accords  to  the  indigent 
the  right  in  criminal  cases  to  have  coun- 
sel assigned  by  the  court.  It  is  difficult 
to  apprehend  the  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment upon  the  statute  which  we  passed 
some  months  ago.  Which  prevails?  I  do 
not  know,  I  do  not  suppose  the  author 
of  the  amendment  knows. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Gardner]. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  j-ield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Gurney]. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  all  of  these  constitu- 
tional arguments  made  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  are  very  fine,  but  what  we 
are  doing  is  simply  putting  some  guide- 
lines in  the  bill  so  that  when  the  lawyers 
in  a  legal  services  project  in  the  com- 
munities in  which  we  live  have  come  be- 
fore them  one  of  these  indigent  people 
who  may  be  participating  or  may  have 
been  participating  in  organizing  a  riot. 
actually  what  they  are  going  to  do  is  sit 
down  and  ask  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances about  what  happened  and  use 
these  guidelines  to  decide  whether  they 
should  defend  them  or  not.  That  is  all 
we  are  doing  here.  It  seems  to  me  a  very 
sound  and  practical  thing  to  do.  We  do 
not  have  to  get  involved  in  a  lot  of  legal 
rigmarole  about  constitutional  law  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Perkins]  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Gurney]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gurney)  there 
were — ayes  75,  noes  59. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gurney  and 
Mr.  Perkins. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
122,  noes  82. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, but  before  doing  so  I  would  like 
to  find  out  how  many  amendments  to 
section  103  are  at  the  desk. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
there  are  19  amendments  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
mjanimous  consent  that  all  delaate  on 
amendments  to  section  103  and  aU 
amendments  thereto  close  at  5  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  asks  unanimous  oonaent  that 
all  debate  on  all  amendments  to  section 
103  and  all  amendments  thereto  close  at 

5pjn. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  un- 
derstand there  are  19  amendments  at 
the  desk  with  reference  to  section  103? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  there  are. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  all  amendments  to 
section  103  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  at  5:15  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Perkins 
and  Mr.  Quie. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  102.  noes 

87. 
So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY    MR.   R.^NDALL 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Randall:  On 
page  202.  line  11,  delete  the  period  and  In- 
sert a  comma,  and  add  the  following:  "(7) 
persons  receiving  minimum  social  security 
benefits  or  special  benefits  for  the  uninsured." 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
hope  there  would  be  no  controversy  con- 
cerning this  amendment.  It  simply  adds 
a  seventh  criteria  to  the  six  that  are 
enumerated  on  page  202  of  the  bill  under 
section  241.  Six  guidelines  are  enumer- 
ated to  help  the  Director  set  up  rural 
programs — such  as  low-Income  families, 
incidence  of  unemployment,  welfare  re- 
cipients, school  dropouts,  and  military 
rejects.  My  seventh  guideline  would  con- 
sider the  aging — that  is  those  who  re- 
ceive only  minimum  social  security  bene- 
fits or  those  over  72  who  receive  special 
benefits  for  the  uninsured. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  this  bill, 
S,  2388,  can  be  improved  by  the  adoption 
of  this  added  criteria ,  which  should  help 
thousands  and  perhaps  millions  of 
elderly  men  and  women  in  our  rural 
areas  from  coast  to  coast  who  live  at  or 
below  the  poverty  level  in  the  midst  of 
our  unprecedented  affluence. 

I  am  sure  we  all  agree  that  the  Head- 
start  project  has  been  accepted.  Also 
some  of  the  Job  Corps  programs.  But  for 
some  unexplained  reason  GEO  programs 
to  date  seem  to  reflect  a  curious  bias 
against  the  elderly.  We  have  had  pros- 


perity in  this  country,  and  economic 
progress.  Our  standards  of  living  have 
been  raised  to  unprecedented  heights  for 
the  majority  of  Americans,  but  this  has 
worked  in  reverse  for  the  elderly. 

One  of  the  classes  of  Americans  that 
are  actually  worse  off  now  than  they 
were  when  this  unprecedented  and  imin- 
terrupted  prosperity  began  back  in  1961 
are  the  elderly.  Secretary  Gardner  of 
HEW  estimates  that  there  are  in  this 
country  nearly  nine  million  men  and 
women  65  years  of  age  or  over  who  meet 
the  established  criteria  for  being  poor  or 
in  poverty.  One  of  the  tragic  things  about 
our  country  is  that  old  age  too  often 
means  financial  hardship.  There  is  a 
slowing  of  the  physiological  responses 
that  comes  with  aging.  There  are  other 
things  that  go  on  in  the  minds  and 
physiology  of  elderly  people.  Along  with 
this  slowing  of  their  physiology  comes 
the  shock  of  transition  from  productive 
work  to  retirement,  and  this  is  often  ac- 
companied by  the  feeling  of  having  no 
place  in  our  youth-oriented  society. 

To  the  praise  of  our  committee,  the  bill 
that  is  reported  does  aim  to  help  In  this 
tragic  and  even  pitiful  predicament  by 
providing  job  training  and  emplojTnent 
opportunities  for  these  able-bodied 
elderiy  who  want  gainful  employment. 

This  is  done  imder  section  126  for  the 
elderly  in  general,  but  please  note  it  is 
without  regard  to  the  imbalance  between 
urban  and  rural.  My  amendment  by  add- 
ing a  new  criteria  to  section  241  would 
place  emphasis  on  the  elderly  who  live 
in  rural  districts.  There  are  various  so- 
cial agencies  that  keep  check  and  a  sort 
of  surveillance  over  some  of  the  elderly 
in  the  urban  areas.  There  are  even  some 
job  training  and  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  those  able-bodied  elderly   who 
want  employment  in  the  urban  areas. 
But  in  my  judgment  the  truly  forgotten 
are  those  elderly  who  live  in  the  rural 
areas.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  offer 
the    amendment    to    this    section    241, 
especially  pertaining  to  the  rural  areas. 
I  have  supported  this  amendment  for 
the  reason  we  should  remember  there 
are  many  old  people  in  rural  areas  who 
have  never  had  any  social  security  cov- 
erage. This  is  true  because  being  self- 
employed  there  was  no  compulsory  cov- 
erage, and  in  addition,  only  in  recent 
years  has  coverage  been  optional  or  vol- 
imtary. 

Those  72  years  of  age  and  over  with 
no  coverage  receive  only  $35  a  month 
under  the  current  law.  Under  the  new 
House  version  they  will  receive  $40  a 
month,  and  under  the  new  Senate  ver- 
sion. $50  a  month. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  an  acceptable 
or  adequate  definition  of  poverty.  OEO 
says  that  any  single  person  receiving 
under  $1,450  per  annum  is  below  the 
poverty  line.  Certainly  in  this  group  all 
of  them  are  below  $600  per  year,  and  I 
submit  no  one  can  do  very  well  on  $35 
per  month. 

Then  there  are  thousands  and  perhaps 
millions  who  receive  the  minimum  under 
social  security.  Part  of  this  is  because 
of  their  residence  in  the  rural  areas,  and 
because  their  low  income  failed  to  build 
up  coverage  for  higher  benefits.  This 
group  is  nearly  as  bad  off  as  those  over 


72  who  had  no  previous  coverage.  Mini- 
mum social  security  payments  for  this 
group,  and  there  are  many  of  them  in  the 
rural  areas,  are:  current  law,  $44  a 
month;  new  House  version,  $50  a  month; 
new  Senate  version,  $70  a  month. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  seventh  criteria 
should  be  added  to  section  241  pertain- 
ing to  rural  areas.  There  is  no  reason 
this  should  be  opposed  by  anyone  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON,  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Randall]  for  his  fine  amendment 
which  recognizes  the  urgent  economic 
problem  of  many  aged  Americans  today. 
I  think  it  has  much  more  pertinency 
than  several  of  the  other  criteria,  and 
the  gentleman  has  offered  a  very  worth- 
while amendment.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Randall]. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     ROSENTHAL 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  Offered  by  Mr  Rosenthal: 
On  page  193,  line  14.  after  •'Welfare'',  add  a 
new  section : 

"(10)  A  ■comprehensive  consumer  action 
program'  to  develop  and  support  projects  to 
aid  poor  consumers  of  goods,  services  and 
credit.  The  program  shall  emphasize  the 
broadening  of  existing  instuutlons  and  the 
creation  of  new  institutions  to  provide  the 
poor  consumer  with  means  for  proper  eco- 
nomic judgments  and  consumer  self-suffi- 
ciency. 

"Projects  shall  (a)  provide  the  opportu- 
nity for  the  poor  consumer  to  assemble  buy- 
ing" information,  and  compile  comparative 
shopping  data  through  the  creation  of  volun- 
tary consumer  institutions  and  associations 
designed  to  meet  these  needs;  and  (bi  de- 
velop the  capability  for  capital  accum.ulatlon 
by  the  poor  and  promote  Its  use  In  voluntary 
self-help  enterprises  which  will  develop 
leadership   while   meeting  consumer  needs." 


Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  a  totally  frustrated  member  of  this 
Committee.  I  spent  about  2  months  work- 
ing on  this  amendment,  and  I  have  been 
in  constant  touch  with  people  and  groups 
all  over  the  countrj-,  with  legislative 
counsel,  and  with  members  of  my  staff. 
I  went  to  the  trouble  of  sending  a  written 
communication  to  all  Members  of  this 
body.  I  sat  on  this  floor  for  everj-  minute 
that  this  debate  has  been  had.  with  the 
exception  of  taking  a  phone  call  or  a 
sandwich  in  the  back  room.  Now  I  am 
given  the  liberal  opportunity  of  talking 
about  something  I  spent  dozens  of  hours 
on.  working  on.  and  I  am  totally  inade- 
quate to  do  that  tp.sk  in  2  minutes. 

The  only  comment  I  have — and  I  must 
restrain  myself— is  that  the  Committee 
does  a  disservice  to  the  legislative  process 
in  doing  this  kind  of  thing. 

I  need  no  support  from  the  other  side. 
I  do  not  even  welcome  it, 

I  have  not  the  slightest  Intention  of 
talking  about  this  amendment,  I  could 
not  do  a  service  to  the  people  that  worked 
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so  hard  for  this  amendment  and  the 
neople  who  need  the  programs  and  the 
philosophy  that  would  emanate  from  the 
enactment  of  this  amendment.  This  is 
a  very  despairing  moment. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  to  discuss  the 
amendment?  

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  if  he  could  ex- 
plain to  me  why.  with  19  amendments 
pending,   we  should  divide   the   time   2 

minutes  each.  j  »v,„ 

Mr  PERKINS  As  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  the  gentleman 
proposes  to  offer  another  national  em- 
phasis program,  under  the  community 
action  section,  for  consumer  educatioiv  I 
personally  cannot  see  any  need  for  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  since  he  can 
accomplish  exactly  what  he  is  seeking  to 
do  under  existing  law  and  under  the  com- 
mittee bill.  There  is  ample  authority  to 
fund  programs  for  consumer  education 
in  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee.  I 
would  state,  too,  that  many  such  pro- 
grams have  been  funded  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  funded  under  existing  au- 
thority. 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Apparently.  Mr. 
Chairman— and  I  say  this  with  great 
respect  and  deference— you  could  not  see 
the  need  for  adequate  debate  on  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  RyanI. 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  under- 
stand the  frustration  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  He  has  offered  a  very 
constructive  amendment.  I  believe  we 
ought  to  understand  what  it  is. 

The  purpose  is.  very  simply,  to  add  to 
the  category  of  special  emphasis  pro- 
grams under  section  222.  consumer  ac- 
tion programs  which  would  be  concerned 
with  the  commercial  exploitation  of  the 
poor.  This  is  a  major  source  of  unrest 
and  discontentment. 

The  President's  Advisers  on  Consumer 
Affairs  said  recently  that  gouging  of  con- 
sumers was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  civil 
disorders  of  last  summer. 

We  ought  to  vote  overwhelmingly  for 
this  amendment,  because  it  is  addressed 
to  a  very  serious  problem. 

There  have  been  consumer  education 
programs,  comparison  shopping  projects, 
and  cooperative  purchasing  services  un- 
dertaken under  the  present  OEO  pro- 
gram, but.  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  they  have 
been  demonstration  projects.  Now  that 
their  effectiveness  has  been  proven,  it  Is 
important  to  include  them  as  part  of  the 
ongoing  antlpoverty  program.  If  the  pro- 
gram Is  going  to  really  help  the  poor  and 
help  them  to  help  themselves,  why 
should  there  not  be  programs  which 
offer  protection  from  those  who  would 
overcharge  them,  from  those  who  would 
sell  them  Inferior  merchandise,  from 
those  who  would  gouge  them? 

In  low-Income  areas  In  New  York  City 
buying  clubs  and  consumer  groups  have 
been  a  significant  source  of  consumer 
education  for  consumer  protection.  One 
such  group.  MEND,  or  massive  economic 
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neighborhood  development,  in  East  Har- 
lem undertakes  comparative  shopping  to 
inform  consumers  of  where  they  are 
overcharged.  Another  such  group,  which 
operates  in  my  district,  the  La  Mia  buy- 
ing club,  is  presently  assisted  by  an  OEO 
grant  to  undertake  a  program  of  con- 
sumer education.  The  club  also  provides 
a  cooperative  purchasing  service. 

Another  group   which  is  successfully 
operating  in  New  York  is  the  Harlem 
Consumer  Education  Council,  of  which 
Florence  Rice  is  the  director  ana  which 
lists   as   its   goals:    'Educating   Harlem 
residents  to  be  intelligent  consumers': 
•bringing      fraudulent      merchandising 
practices  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
munity   and    the    proper    authorities": 
•  providing  advice  and  assistance  to  con- 
sumers who  are  victimized  and  whose 
wages  are  garnisheed";   "promoting  an 
awareness  of  the  best  aspects  of  family 
life":    "teaching  Harlem  mothers  how- 
to    prepare   well-balanced    meals    using 
foods  familiar  to  them  and  their  fam- 
ilies": and  "showing  housewives  how  to 
make  their  apartments  more  attractive 
without  spending  lots  of  money." 

These  are  surely  goals  in  the  best 
tradition  of  self-help,  and  worthy  of  en- 
couragement. 

These  activities  are  extremely  bene- 
ficial to  the  welfare  of  low-income  con- 
sumers, and  need  to  be  encouraged  fur- 
ther. 

In  slum  areas,  where  consumers  can 
afford  least,  studies  have  shown  that 
they  tend  to  be  overcharged  most. 

Fraudulent  practices  include  the  ad- 
vertising at  low  prices  of  products  which 
are  never  Intended  to  be  offered  for 
sale,  the  sale  of  Identical  items  at  higher 
prices  in  low-income  areas,  the  sale  at 
a  widely  advertised  price  of  inferior  mer- 
chandise in  slum  neighborhoods,  the 
sale  of  goods  on  the  installment  plan 
at  outrageous  rates  of  effective  interest. 
Unscrupulous  merchants  in  low  Income 
areas,  where  consumers  may  be  more 
gullible,  less  aware,  or  unable  to  shop 
elsewhere,  are  tempted  to  pursue  unethi- 
cal practices.  Frequently  these  practices 
are  Illegal  as  well;  but  enforcement  Is 
difficult,  and  the  lack  of  a  vigilant  public 
makes  It  almost  Impossible. 

The  poorly  educated,  low-income  con- 
sumer faces  his  own  brand  of  inflation  In 
the  form  of  bloated  rentals,  false  bar- 
gains,  and   higher   consumer   prices   in 
general.     This     constitutes     one     more 
aspect  of  de  facto  discrimination  against 
the  poor  and  one  more  cause  of  unrest. 
Consumer  action  programs  are  a  nec- 
essary and  logical  extension  of  the  war 
on  poverty.  'Where  they  have  been  un- 
dertaken, they  have  been  an  effective 
instrument  of  self-improvement  and  self - 
protection. 
I  urge  support  for  the  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  If  I  sought  recogni- 
tion to  support  the  pending  amendment 
and  used  my  2  minutes,  would  that  pre- 
clude me  from  explaining  later  an 
amendment  I  have  at  the  desk? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
would  have  used  his  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Gardner!. 


AMENDMENT    OFFEaED    BY     MR.     C.\RDNER 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gardner;  On 
page  211,  line  6.  after  the  word  "partisan" 
Insert  the  words  "or  nonpartisan". 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  most  important  amend- 
ment. 'We  have  seen  time  and  time  again 
this  year  OEO  participation  in  political 
activities  in  many,  many  nonpartisan 
elections.  'We  had  this  happen  in  my  own 
State  of  North  Carolina  in  Durham. 

When  I  brought  this  to  the  attention 
of  Sargent  Shriver.  the  head  of  OEO.  and 
also  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  I 
was  told  that  the  reason  they  were  al- 
lowed to  participate  in  heavy  voter 
registration  drives.  In  the  carrying  of 
people  to  the  polling  places  on  election 
dav  and  furnishing  them  with  marked 
ballots,  was  simply  because  this  was  a 
nonpartisan  election. 

I  say  It  is  far  past  the  time  for  this 
House  to  set  down  some  stringent  re- 
quirements for  the  OEO.  One  of  them 
will  be  that  they  will  have  no  political 
activity  whatsoever,  in  a  partisan  or  non- 
partisan election.  This  will  happen  not 
onlv  in  the  citv  of  Durham.  N.C..  but  in 
cities  like  Houston.  Tex.:  Portland, 
Oreg.:  and  Charlotte,  N.C.:  as  well  as 
numerous  other  cities  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  OEO  has  no  place  in  political 
activities,  and  I  hope  that  the  members 
of  this  committee  will  feel  likewise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Taft]. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  rise  In  support  of  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Gardner].  There  is  no  activity  in 
which  the  community  action  programs 
have  engaged  which  has  been  more  dam- 
aging from  a  public  relations  point  of 
view  and  from  a  public  opinion  point  of 
view  than  participation  In  political  ac- 
tivity whether  it  be  partisan  or  non- 
partisan. 

I  think  all  of  us  are  realists  enough  to 
know  that  a  voter  registration  drive  Im- 
mediately before  any  partisan  election— 
and  Indeed  there  is  always  a  partisan 
election  coming  up  in  the  future— Is 
bound  to  be  viewed  as  being  to  the  ad- 
vantage or  the  disadvantage  of  one  can- 
didate or  another.  Thus,  when  you  are 
voting  on  this  Issue,  you  should  consider 
the  addition  of  the  word  "nonpartisan" 
so  the  present  language  of  the  bill  will 
have  the  effect  of  taking  poUtics  out  of 
the  community  action  program  and  of 
engaging  further  support  for  a  commu- 


nity action  program  from  the  commu- 
nity in  general.  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
iMrs  Greei.].  . 

Mi's  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  am  in  complete  agreement  with 
Se  intent  of  the  amendment  expressed 
hv  the  two  preceding  speakers.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  bill  already  does  this.  We 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  we  do  not 
want  any  of  the  OEO  money  to  be  used 
In  either  partisan  or  nonpartisan  activi- 
ties or  in  voter  registration  drives. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield  to  me? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
eentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  GARDNER.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tlewoman that  with  the  exception  of  sec- 
tion 246  and  the  following  section  1,  any 
partisan  political  activity  is  removed, 
however  the  word  "nonpartisan"  has 
been  omitted  from  this  section  and  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  included. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  When  we 
amended  section  603,  which  covers  the 
entire  bill,  we  put  In  the  word  "non- 
partisan." So  it  covers  every  single  title 
and  even  those  where  "nonpartisan"  was 
not  in  it  before. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
gentleman's  objective  and  with  his  other 
coUeasue  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Galifian.-vkis],  that  they  do  not  want  to 
see  these  funds  used  for  any  poUtical 
purposes. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield  further,  would 
you  have  any  objection  to  Inserting  the 
word  in  order  that  it  also  pertains  to  sec- 
tion 246? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  it.  I  just  believe  It  is  redundant. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Gardner]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision 'demanded  by  Mr.  Gardner)  there 
were— ayes  69,  noes  50. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Steiger]. 

A.MENDilENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    STEIGER    OF 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Steigeb  oJ 
Wisconsin:  On  page  211,  after  line  21.  Insert 
the  following  new  parts  F  and  G: 

"Part  F — Headstart  and  Early  Tears 

Programs 

"allotment  of  funds 

"Sec.  251.  (a)  Prom  the  funds  made  avail- 
able ur.der  section  260  to  carry  out  this  part 
for  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  'Secretary')  shall  reserve  (1)  such 
amount,  but  not  in  excess  of  3  per  centum 
thereof,  as  he  may  determine,  and  shall  allot 
such  amount  among  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  according  to  their  respective 
needs  under  this  part,  (2)  such  amount  as 
he  mav  determine  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  sections  253(b)  and  256,  and  (3i 
not  more  than  15  per  centum  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  adjusting  State  allocations  to  assure 
the  continuation  during  such  fiscal  year  of 
programs  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
funded  out  of  a  State's  allocation  lor  such 
ye-r.  From  the  remainder  of  such  sums  the 
Secretary  shall  make  allotments  among  the 
States  as  follows : 

"(1)  he  shall  allot  for  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50 
per  centum  of  such  remainder  as  the  num- 
ber of  children  aged  three  to  eight,  inclusive, 
In  the  State  bears  to  the  number  of  such 
children  in  all  the  States,  and 

"(2)  he  shall  allot  for  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50 
per  centum  of  such  remainder  as  the  num- 
ber of  families  having  an  annual  Income  of 
less  than  $3,000  in  the  State  bears  to  the 
number  of  such  families  in  all  the  States.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
■State'  does  not  Include  the  Commonwealth 
nf  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

"(b)  The  number  of  children  aged  three  to 
eight.  Inclusive,  and  the  number  of  families 
having  an  annual  income  of  less  than  83,000 
in  a  State,  and  in  all  the  States,  shall  be 
determined  bv  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  available 
to  him.  ^^  ^ 

"(c)  The  amount  allotted  for  any  State 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
the  Secretarv  determines  wUl  not  be  required 
for  the  period  for  which  that  amount  Is 
available  shall  be  available  for  reallotment 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  that 
period  as  the  Secretary  may  fix.  among  other 
States  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  origi- 
nally allotted  among  those  States  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  that  year,  but  with  the  pro- 
portionate amount  for  any  of  the  other  States 
being  reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the 
sum  the  Secretary  estimates  that  State  needs 
and  will  be  able  to  use  for  that  period:  and 
the  total  of  these  reductions  shall  be  sim- 
ilarly reallotted  among  the  States  whose  pro- 
portionate amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any 
amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  sub- 
section from  funds  made  available  pursuant 
to  section  260  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  amount  allotted 
to  It  under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year. 


"USES    OF    FEDERAL    FUNDS 

"Sec.  252.  Grants  under  this  part  may  be 
used,  m  accordance  with  applications  ap- 
proved under  section  254.  for — 

"(a)  planning  for  and  taking  other  st«ps 
leading  to  the  development  for  presch'Dol  and 
earlv  elementary  school  programs  for  eco- 
nomically deprived  children,  as  described  In 
paragraph  (b).  Including  training  of  per- 
sonnel and  pilot  projects  designed  to  test 
the  effectiveness  of  plans  so  developed:  and 
"(bi  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  programs,  including  the  lease  or 
rental  of  necessary  facilities  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  necessary  equipment  and  for  sup- 
plies, designed  to  provide  a  total  preschool 
child  development  program  for  economically 
deprived  children  and  followtip  programs  for 
such  children  in  kindergarten  and  the  first 
three  grades  of  elementary  school.  Including 
activities  and  services  such  as — 

"(1)  comprehensive  physical  and  mental 
health  services  for  children  needing  such 
assist.xnce  In  order  to  profit  fully  from  their 
educational  opportunities: 

"(2)  food  and  nutritional  services,  includ- 
ing family  constUtations  to  Improve  nutri- 
tion in  the  home  envlrorunent; 

"(3)  specialized  social  services  designed 
to  improve  the  home  environments  of  such 
children  and  to  Involve  parents  in  the  child's 
development: 

"(4t  a  program  of  dally  activities  designed 
to  develop  fully  each  child's  potential: 

"(5)  the  provision  of  special  teachers, 
counseling  personnel,  and  other  remedial  and 
noncurrlcular  services  and  programs  for  eco- 
nomically deprived  children  In  kindergarten 


and  the  first  three  grades  of  elementary 
school  to  maintain  the  advances  realized  in 
preschool  programs  and  to  assist  such  chil- 
dren to  overcome  educational  handicaps; 

■■(61  other  specially  designed  health,  so- 
cial, and  educational  programs  lor  economi- 
cally deprived  children  both  In  school  and 
out' of  school  ilncludmg  summer,  weekend, 
and  vacation  programs ) :  which  meet  the 
purposes  of  this  part;  and 

"(7)  direct  participation  In  development, 
conduct,  and  overall  program  direction  at 
the  local  level  by  parents  of  the  children 
benefited  by  programs  assisted  under  this 
part. 

"STATE  COMIlIISSIONS  AND  PLANS 

"SEC.  253.  (ai  Any  State  desiring  to  partici- 
pate In  the  grant  program  under  this  part 
shall  designate  ( or  creat*  i  for  that  purpose  a 
State  agency  {hereinafter  referred  to  in  this 
title  as  the  'SUte  commission")  which  shaU 
be  broadly  representative  of  public  and 
private  education  (Including  the  Stat* 
educational  agency),  community  action 
agencies  qualified  under  title  n  of  this  Act 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  community  action 
agencies  or  agency,  as  the  case  may  be) 
and  public  and  private  child  welfare  and 
health  agencies  In  the  State:  Prorided,  That 
any  State  community  action  commission 
designated  or  established  by  the  State  for 
the  purposes  of  title  II  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  the  State  commission  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part;  and  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary through  the  State  commission  a  State 
plan  for  such  participation.  The  Secretary 
shall  approve  any  such  plan  which — 

"( 1 )  provides  that  it  shall  be  administered 
by  the  State  commission; 

"(2)  sets  forth  objective  standards  and 
methods  for  determlmng  the  school  attend- 
ance areas  In  the  State  having  the  highest 
concentrations  of  economically  deprived 
children,  and  a  method  for  determining  the 
highest  priorities  for  preschool  and  early 
elementary  school  programs  among  such 
areas; 

"(3)  provides  (A)  for  assigning  prloriUes 
solely  on  the  basis  of  such  criteria,  standards, 
and  methods  to  eligible  programs  submitted 
to  the  State  commission  and  deemed  by  It 
to  be  ot.herwi.se  approvable  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part,  and  (B)  for  approving 
and  recommending  to  the  Secretary,  in  order 
of  such  priority,  applications  covering  such 
eligible  programs; 

"(4)  provides  for  affording  to  every  appli- 
cant which  has  submitted  a  program  to  the 
State  commission  an  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing as  to  any  determination  of  the  State 
commiEslon  adversely  affecting  such  appU- 
cant;  and 

"(5)  provides  (A)  for  such  fiscal  control 
and  fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  commission  under  this  part,  and  (B) 
for  the  making  of  such  reports,  in  such  form 
and  containing  such  Information,  as  may  be 
reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary 
to  perform  his  functions  under  this  part. 
"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  ex- 
pend not  exceeding  $10,000,000  during  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  of  this  program  under 
this  part  In  such  amounts  as  he  may  consider 
necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  admin- 
istration of  the  State  plans  approved  under 
this  part,  including  expenses  which  he  de- 
termines were  necessary  for  the  preparation 
of  suc'n  plans. 


"APPLICATIONS  FOR  GRANTS  AND  CONDITIONS  FOR 
APPROVAL 

"Sec.  254.  (a)  Applications  for  grants 
under  this  part  may  be  submitted  by  any 
(1)  community  action  agency.  (2)  local  edu- 
cational agency  or  other  nonprofit  agency, 
with  the  approval  of  a  community  action 
aeencv.  or  (3)  local  educational  agency  or 
other  nonprofit  agency  In  an  area  where 
there  is  no  community  action  agency.  Any 
such  application  shall  be  made  at  such  time 
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or  times  and  In  such  manner  ae  may  be  re- 
quired by  or  pursuant  to  regulations  pro- 
mulgated and  published  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  make 
the  determinations  required  of  him  under 
this  part. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  an  ap- 
plication which — 

"  ^  1 )  has  been  approved  and  recommended 
by  the  State  commission; 

••(2)  has  been  assigned,  in  accordance  with 
the  SUte  plan,  a  priority  that  is  higher  than 
that  of  all  other  applications  within  such 
State  (Chargeable  to  the  same  allotment) 
which  meet  all  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion (Other  than  this  clause)  and  for  which 
Federal  funds  have  not  yet  been  reserved; 

"(3)  provides  that  the  funds  under  this 
part  will  be  administered  by  the  applicant 
agency  and  that  at  least  20  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  the  program  (Which  may  be  in 
the  form  of  goods,  services,  or  the  reasonable 
rental  value  of  facilities)  shall  be  met  from 
non-Federal  funds  in  administering  this  sub- 
section, except  that,  in  exceptional  cases,  the 
Secretary  may  reduce  or  waive  the  non- 
Federal  share  requirement.  The  value  of 
buildings,  facilities,  equipment,  and  other  In- 
kind  contributions  from  non-Federal  sources 
shall  be  assessed  and  appropriately  credited 
as  part  of  the  non-Federal  contribution  re- 
quired herein; 

■'(4)  sets  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  uses  and  purposes  described  in  section 
253  and  provides  for  such  methods  of  admin- 
istration as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  operation  of  the  program; 

"(5)  provides  assurances  that  in  the  plan- 
ning of  such  program  there  has  been,  and  in 
the  carrying  out  of  such  program  there  will 
be.  active  participation  of  parents  of  eco- 
nomically deprived  children  In  the  areas  to 
be  served; 

"(6)  provides  satisfactory  assurances  that 
the  educational  and  developmental  programs 
will  be  carried  out  by  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies  possessing  the  capabilities 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  program; 

■•(7)  provides,  with  respect  to  any  program 
earned  out  by  a  local  educational  agency, 
that  adequate  methods  are  employed  to  In- 
volve eligible  children  in  the  area  served  by 
such  program  who  attend  nonpublic  schools, 
and  that  In  no  case  shall  economically  de- 
prived children  In  such  area  be  denied  the 
benefits  of  the  program  because  of  their  at- 
tendance in  nonpublic  schools; 

"(8)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accountmg  procediues  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assvire  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  part;   and 

••i9i  provides  for  making  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information, 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  tms  part  and 
to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  program 
in  meeUng  the  purposes  of  the  part,  and  for 
keeping  such  records  and  affording  such  ac- 
cess to  as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary  to 
assure  the  verification  of  such  reports. 

••(C)  Amendments  of  applications  shall, 
except  as  the  Secretary  may  otherwise  pro- 
vide by  or  piusuant  to  regulations,  be  sub- 
ject to  approval  in  the  same  manner  as  origi- 
nal applications. 

■•(di  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  the  Secretary  may  approve  applica- 
tions of  eligible  agencies  In  those  states  for 
which  there  Is  no  approved  State  plan,  pro- 
viding that  the  application  meets  all  the  re- 
qtilrements  of  this  part  except  those  relating 
to  a  State  plan,  and  for  any  fiscal  year  there- 
after the  Secretary  may  In  like  manner  ap- 
prove applications  In  any  State  which  has 
failed  to  designate  or  create  a  State  com- 
mission, or  to  submit  a  satisfactory  State 
plan; 

"(e)  If,  m  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary. 
a  State  plan  or  implementation  thereof  falls, 
or  win  fall,  to  carry  out  the  purpoee*  of  this 


part  because  (1)  State  constitutional,  legis- 
lative, "Or  administrative  restrictions  prevent 
full  participation  of  qualified  private  agen- 
cies or  organizations  in  the  operation  of 
Headstart  or  Early  Years  programs  under 
this  part,  or  (2)  it  does  not  meet  the  needs 
of  eligible  children  without  regard  to  race. 
color,  sex.  or  national  origin,  the  Secretary 
shall  withhold  the  allocation  provided  for 
such  State  until  he  has  assurances  satisfac- 
tory to  him  that  the  State  plan  or  Imple- 
mentation thereof  has  been  corrected,  and 
in  the  absence  of  a  satisfactory  plan  or  Im- 
plementation the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  from  such  State  allocation  di- 
rectly to  eligible  applicants  within  such 
State  for  the  provision  of  Headstart  and 
Early  Years  programs. 

"PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  255.  (a)  From  the  amounts  allotted 
to  each  State  under  section  251  the  Secre- 
tary shall  pay  to  each  applicant  in  that  State 
which  has  an  application  approved  under 
this  part  an  amount  (subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  section  254  (b)(3))  equal  to  the 
total  sums  expended  by  the  applicant  under 
the  application  for  the  purposes  set  forth 
therein. 

"(b)  Payments  under  this  part  may  be 
made  In  installments  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

••(C)  The  Secretary  shall  immediately  cut 
off  funds  to  any  applicant  agency  when  he 
determines  that  such  agency  Is  not  comply- 
ing with  the  conditions  for  grant  approval 
In  section  254(b)  . 

"(d)  Payments  made  under  this  part  are 
to  be  considered  and  treated  by  the  State 
commission  and  by  each  grantee  as  Federal 
funds  and  shall  be  kept  entirely  separate 
from  any  other  public  or  private  funds. 

"Sec.  256.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
reserve  an  amount  not  to  exceed  2  per 
centum  of  the  funds  made  available  pur- 
suant to  section  260  In  any  fiscal  year  to 
provide,  either  directly  or  through  grants  to 
or  contracts  with  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation or  other  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies  and  organizations,  for  research, 
demonstration,  evaluation  activities,  and 
technical  assistance  designed  to  support  the 
programs  authorized  by  this  part. 

"ADVISOBT   coMMrrrxE 

'•Sec.  257.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
an  Advisory  Committee  on  preschool  and 
early  elementary  programs,  consisting  of  a 
Chairman,  and  not  more  than  fourteen 
members  appointed,  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  laws,  by  the  Secretary. 

•'(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  advise 
the  Secretary  In  the  preparation  of  general 
regulations  and  with  respect  to  policy  mat- 
ters arising  in  the  administration  of  this 
part,  including  the  development  of  criteria 
for  approval  of  applications  thereunder.  The 
Secretary  may  appoint  such  special  advisory 
and  technical  experts  and  consultants  as 
may  be  useful  In  carrying  out  the  functions 
of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall,  while  serving  on  the  business  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, but  not  exceeding  «100  per  day.  In- 
cluding traveltlme;  and,  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  tJ.S.C. 
73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice employed  Intermittently, 

"BONTTS  GRANTS 

'•S«c.  258.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  sums 
authorized  to  be  made  available  for  part  A 
of  this  title  by  section  260,  there  Is  hereby 
directed  to  be  made  available  to  the  Secre- 


tary the  sum  of  $35,000,000  for  the  flgcaj 
year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and  $100,000,000 
for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  for  IncreasinB 
the  amount  available  to  States  making  a* 
additional  effort  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses  of  this  section. 

"(b)  A  State's  allotment  under  setrfoa 
251  for  a  fiscal  year,  shall  be  Increased 
through  the  use  of  fimds  appropriated 
under  this  section,  by  an  amount  equal  to  50 
per  centiim  of  the  aggregate  amount  by 
which  [attributable  costs]  during  the  fiscal 
year  by  applicants  In  the  State  for  caTying 
out  programs  described  In  their  applications 
exceed  100  per  centum  of  the  State's  allot- 
ment (including  any  reallotment)  for  such 
year:  Provided,  That  the  State  shall  pro- 
vide a  matching  50  per  centum  of  such 
amount  to  such  programs. 

•'(C)  In  the  event  the  sums  appropriated 
for  a  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this  section 
are  less  than  the  amount  necessary  to  make 
all  the  Increases  in  allotments  required  by 
subsection  (b),  the  amount  of  each  increase 
under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  reduced  pro 
rata. 

"DEFINmONS 

"Sec.  259.  As  used  In  this  part— 
"(1)  'economically  deprived  children' 
means  children  of  families  having  an  annual 
Income  (as  determined  by  the  Stute  com- 
mission pursuant  to  criteria  established  by 
the  Secretary)  Insufficient  to  provide  a  home 
environment  conducive  to  learning,  or  who 
are  recipients  of  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Securuy 
Act,  except  that  In  no  case  shall  a  local 
educational  agency  or  a  private  nonprofit 
school  be  required  to  apply  an  Income  test 
to  establish  the  eligibility  of  elementary 
school  children  In  need  of  the  In-school  serv- 
ices provided  under  this  title; 

"(2)  'the  first  three  grades  of  elementary 
school'  may  In  addition  Include  kindergar- 
ten school  In  those  areas  in  which  kinder- 
garten is  provided  as  a  part  of  a  program 
of  free,  public   education. 

"PROGRAM    AUTHORIZA'nON;    ALLOCATION   Or 

FUNDS 

"Sec.  260.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  part  A  of  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968.  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  State 
conamlsslons  to  arrange  for  the  conduct  of 
preschool  and  early  elementary  school  pro- 
grams for  economically  deprived  children  and 
for  the  funding  of  such  programs. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
part,  there  is  hereby  directed  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  from  amounts  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  2  of  this 
Act  the  sum  of  8375.000.000  for  each  of  the 
two  .fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1968.  and 
June  30,  1969:  Provided,  however.  That  such 
amount  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968.  shall  Include  any  sums  expended  by 
or  under  the  authority  of  the  Director  after 
June  30,   1967,  for  such  programs. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  and  the  Director  shall 
develop  procedures  for  the  orderly  transfer 
of  existing  programs.  Including  jointly-de- 
veloped regulations,  which  shall  assure  that 
policies  affecting  existing  grants  shall  remain 
In  effect  until  changed  by  the  Secretary. 
"Part  O — Upward  Bound 
"transfer  of  program 

"Skc.  261.  (a)  The  program  known  as  'Up- 
ward Bound'  and  conducted  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  205  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  shall  be 
carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  In  this  part 
referred  to  as  the  'Secretary') ,  as  provided 
by  this  part. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  assume  admin- 
istrative responsibilities  with  respect  to  all 
grants,    contracts,    or    other    arrangements 
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ade  bv  or  on  behalf  of  the  Director  of  the 
^e  of  Economic  Opportunity  for  the  con- 
rt,.ct  of  Upward  Bound  programs  to  be  car- 
rted  out  in  whole  or  in  pajt  after  June  30, 

1967. 

"ALLOCATION   OF  FUNDS 

•SBC  262.  There  is  hereby  directed  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  from  amounts 
•noroprlated  pursuant  to  section  2  of  this 
krt  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30  1968,  and  June  30,  1969,  the  sum 
of  $15,000,000  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
..,er  into  arrangements  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part:  Provided,  however.  That 
such  amount  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
so  1968  shall  Include  any  sums  expended 
bv'  or  under  the  authority  of  the  Director 
Jter  June  30.    1967,   for  such  program. 

"DESCRIPTION   OF  PROGRAM 

■■Sec  263.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
a  program  to  be  known  as  "Upward  Bound" 
des'gned  to  generate  skills  and  motivation 
necessary  for  success  in  education  beyond 
High  school  and  among  young  people  from 
tow-lncome  backgrounds  who  have  Inade- 
quate secondary  school  preparation  for  con- 
Snulng  their  education  beyond  high  school. 

•■(b)  The  program  shall  be  conducted  by 
means  of  grants  to  or  contracts  with  pub- 
lic and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  In- 
Btltutlons  which  shall  Include: 

■•(1)  arrangements  for  cooperative  efforts 
among  one  or  more  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  one  or  more  secondary  schools; 

"(2)  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
ury  that  the  project  will  Include  a  cur- 
riculum designed  to  develop  the  intellectual 
processes,  skills,  and  attitudes  needed  for 
success  in  postsecondary  education;   and 

•■(3)  necessary  health  services  and  such 
recreational  and  cultural  activities  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  appropriate. 

"COOPDIN.\TION    OF   PROGRAMS 

"Sec  264.  The  Secretary  shall  take  such 
action  as  he  deems  necessary  to  coordinate 
the  operation  of  Upward  Bound  with  the  pro- 
gram of  e-duc.-.tional  opportunity  grants  au- 
thorized bv  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965.  as  amended,  and  he  shall  take 
necessary  steps  to  consult  with  State  and  pri- 
vate agencies  and  institutions  with  a  view  to 
developing  a  coordinated  effort  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  part. 

"ALLOCATION   OP  FUNDS 

■Sec.  265.  Of  the  ftmds  appropriated  or 
allocated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
part,  the  Secretary  shall  first  reserve  not  In 
excess  of  3  per  centum  thereof  for  allotment 
among  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Amerlciin  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  according  to  their  re- 
spective needs,  and  he  shall  allot  the  re- 
mainder among  the  States,  in  accordance 
with  the  latest  available  satisfactory  daU,  so 
that  (1)  50  per  centiun  is  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  number  of  children  en- 
rolled In  ^ades  9  through  12  (both  inclusive) 
In  each  State,  and  (2)  50  per  centum  is  dis- 
tributed on  the  basis  of  the  relative  number 
of  sch(X)l-age  children  in  families  with  an- 
nual Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  in  each 
State.  That  part  of  any  State's  allotment 
which  the  Secretary  determines  will  not  be 
needed  may  be  reallotted,  at  such  dates  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  as  the  Secretary  may  fix. 
In  proportion  to  the  original  allotments,  but 
with  appropriate  adjustments  to  assure  that 
any  amount  so  made  available  to  any  State 
in  excess  of  its  needs  Is  similarly  reallotted 
among  the  other  States." 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  renew  my  unanimous-con- 
sent request  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Committee  has  ordered 
debate  limited  to  the  hour  of  5:15  p.m. 

This  amendment  is  lengthy. 

My  query  to  the  Chair  is  this:  From 
whose  time  comes  the  reading  of  this 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  reply  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
the  Chair  can  assure  the  gentleman  that 
somebody  is  going  to  lose  some  time,  be- 
cause all  debate  ends  at  5:15  p.m. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Erlenborn]. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED    BT     MB.     ERLENBORN 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
oflfer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Erlenborn  :  On 
page  184.  Une  19.  strike  out  the  words 
"without  limitation". 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  sec- 
tion 221  on  page  184  provides  for  the 
programs  that  can  be  funded  through 
OEO  in  the  area  of  community  action. 
The  words  that  are  the  subject  of  this 
amendment  appear  on  line  19.  and  the 
phrase  there  in  full  Is  as  follows: 

These  component  projects  may  Involve, 
without  limitation,  activities  providing  serv- 
ices, together  with  necessary  related  fa- 
cilities— 

and"  so  forth.  And  then  lists  successively 
thereafter  six  very  broad  purposes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  program  we 
might  want  to  fund,  which  has  not  yet 
been  fimded  in  the  area  of  community 
action,  is  described  in  those  six  broad 
areas  following  the  words  "without  Umi- 
tation." 

The  words  "without  limitation"  open 
up  new  additional  projects  that  could  be 
funded.  I  believe  that  if  there  are  any 
projects  that  are  not  included  tn  this 
very  broad  description  that  OEO  should 
want  to  fund  in  the  area  of  community 
action,  they  should  come  to  this  Con- 
gress to  get  the  authority.  Certainly  the 
authority  provided  in  this  section  is  suffi- 
ciently broad  so  that  additional  projects 
that  they  might  want  can  be  funded  im- 
less  it  might  be  something  like  the  nega- 
tive income  tax  they  are  trying  out  on  an 
experimental  basis  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin. 

But,  In  any  event,  if  they  want  to  go 


bevond  the  very  broad  area  of  authority 
now  contained  in  the  bill  they  should 
come  back  to  this  Congress  for  that  au- 
thority, rather  than  to  leave  OEO  with- 
out any  limitation  on  the  type  of  project 
they  can  fund.  Therefore  this  amend- 
ment would  remove  the  words  "without 
limitation." 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  that  seeks 
to  strike  the  words  -without  limitation." 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  strike  those  words 
we  are  stating  that  no  program  other 
than  those  specified  in  the  section  can 
be  funded  This  amendment  would  com- 
pletely rob  local  communities  of  the  local 
initiative  now  given  them  to  devise  pro- 
grams to  meet  their  own  special  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  Committee  to 
vote  down  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  nhnois  iMr.  Erlenborn] . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BT    MR.    QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  three 
amendments  at  the  desk,  and  I  ■jvould  like 
to  have  them  considered  en  bloc  in  order 
that  I  might  speak  upon  all  of  them  at 
one  time. 

I.  therefoi-e,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  do  we  have  copies 
of  these  amendments  anywhere? 

Mr.  QUIE  I  can  give  the  gentleman 
copies.  I  have  some  in  my  hand.  I  can 
give  them  to  the  gentleman  right  now. 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  Thank  you. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota that  these  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  are  they  related 
amendments,  or  are  they  on  different 
subjects? 

Mr.   QUIE.   You   could   say   they   are 

related:  they  are  all  related  to  this  title. 

thev  affect  the  same  section  of  the  title. 

Mr.    HAYS.    Do    they    do    different 

things? 

Mr.  QUIE.  They  are  related  in  this 
way.  that  they  require  that  the  board 
representatives— that  is.  the  business 
and  labor  leaderships,  or  their  repre- 
sentatives on  subsidiary  boards — do  not 
need  the  full  subsection  (b)  membership 
requirement. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  would  the  gentle- 
man Just  tell  us  briefly  the  effect  of  these 
three  amendments? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  be  glad  to  tell  you 
what  the  effect  is  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  What  are  you  propos- 
ing to  do.  that  is  the  question. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  three  amendments  do 
this. 

The  first  amendment  is  to  section  211 
(b)  so  that,  where  representatives  of  the 
poor  are  concerned,  they  shall  select  their 
own  representatives. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Qun]  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc? 
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The  time  consumed  under  a  reserva- 
tion of  objection  will  deprive  other  Mem- 
bers of  time  to  speak. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  we  do  not  want 
to  be  dilatorj-,  but  we  are  really  trying  to 
figure  out  what  this  is,  and  imder  a  res- 
ervation of  objection,  or  before  objecting, 
would  the  Chair  be  a  little  more  lenient 
with  us  on  this,  since  the  point  is,  we  are 
trying  to  protect  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
be  recognized  to  e.xplain  his  amend- 
ments after  they  are  reported. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QuieI 
that  the  amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Quie:  On  page 
174.  line  23.  after  the  word  "chosen"  Insert 
"by  residents  of  the  area  to  be  served";  line 
24.  after  the  word  "procedures",  insert  "In 
which  the  poor  are  given  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate to  the  maximum  feasible  extent,  and 
which  are". 

On  page  175,  U.-ie  2,  Immediately  after  the 
word  "of"  insert  the  following:  "and  chosen 
by". 

On  page  175,  line  18.  immediately  after  the 
word  "of"  Insert  the  following:  "clause  (2) 
of". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  three 
amendments  will  provide  that  the  politi- 
cal subdivision  will  not  be  able  to  appoint 
the  representatives  of  the  community 
action  board  other  than  their  own. 

The  first  amendment  uses  language 
that  is  presently  in  the  act,  that  where 
the  representatives  of  the  poor  are  con- 
cerned, the  poor  shall  select  their  own 
representatives. 

The  second  one  affects  the  Green 
amendment  including  on  each  board  o£B- 
cials  or  members  of  business,  industry, 
labor,  religious,  welfare,  educational,  or 
other  major  groups  and  interests  in  the 
community.  My  amendment  that  these 
representatives  shall  be  chosen  by  those 
groups,  not  by  the  public  olflcials. 

The  third  amendment  goes  to  sub- 
section ic)  of  section  211  which  applies 
to  subsidiary  boards,  councils  or  similar 
agencies  like  the  neighborhood  councils 
or  any  other  subsidiary  group  where  the 
umbrella  agency  permits  them  to  conduct 
business  in  a  specific  neighborhood.  All 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (b>  would 
not  prevail  in  my  amendments.  The  only 
requirement  would  be  that  the  subsidiary 
board  must  consist  of  at  least  one-third 
representative  of  the  poor. 

As  to  subsidiary  groups  now  where 
some  of  them  have  only  representatives 
of  the  area,  and  are  all  in  effect  repre- 
sentatives of  the  poor.  It  will  permit  that 
to  continue.  It  does  not  change  the  Green 
amendment  in  any  way  as  it  applies  to 
the  umbrella  community  action  agencies 
with  the  exception,  of  course,  that  It 
could  not  be  contrued  if  my  amendment 
is  adopted,  so  that  the  mayor  could  ap- 
point all  of  the  representatives  on  the 
board. 

These  are  changes  that  I  think  are 
necessary  to  clear  up  the  language. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  has  used  his  time. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  QuiEl. 

Mr.  PUCINSia.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Is  it  too  late  to  raise 
a  point  of  order  that  this  amendment 
does  the  same  thing  that  the  House  has 
already  rejected? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  in- 
form the  gentleman  that  such  a  point  of 
order  comes  too  late. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRM.AN.  Withdrawal  of  a 
point  of  order  does  not  require  unani- 
mous consent;  so  the  point  of  order  is 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.!  One  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  QtJiEl. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (^demanded  by  Mr.  Quie)  there 
were — ayes  35.  noes  84. 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

.-AMENDMENT    OFTERED    BT    MR.    ECKHARDT 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eckhardt:  On 
p.~ige  175.  line  9,  after  the  period.  Insert: 
■However,  when  a  community  action  board 
which  has  been  designated  by  the  Director 
and  is  presently  acting  In  a  community  Is 
composed  of  more  than  51  members,  and  the 
Director  linds  that  a  reduction  would  Im- 
pair the  operation  of  the  program.  It  may 
continue  with  Its  existing  composition  pro- 
vided that  the  same  conforms  to  standards 
provided  in  this  section  other  than  the 
numerical  limitation;  or,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Director,  the  board  may  qualify  with- 
out being  required  to  lessen  its  total  number 
of  members  If  It  shall  conform  its  composi- 
tion to  such  standards." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  time 
is  relatively  short,  but  I  believe  I  can 
explain  this  amendment.  It  is  an  ex- 
tremely noncontroversial  amendment. 
The  only  thing  the  amendment  would  do 
would  be  this:  It  states  that  if  a  com- 
munity action  board  which  now  exists 
has  more  than  51  members  and  it  is  de- 
termined that  it  would  impair  its  opera- 
tion to  decrease  its  number  to  51,  it  may 
retain  the  additional  members. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle, 
man  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERICINS.  I  sj-mpathize  with  the 
gentleman's  peculiar  problem  in  the  dis- 
trict that  he  is  privileged  to  represent 
but  the  committee  in  its  judgment  de- 
cided that  we  should  place  a  limitation 
on  the  number. 

In  fact.  I  personally  felt  that  the  limi- 
tation we  wrote  in  the  bill  was  high.  We 
have  to  keep  this  at  a  level  where  the 
local  community  action  boards  will  not 
become  unwieldy.  I  regret  I  cannot  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too, 
would  prefer  rather  small  boards,  but  my 
amendment  does  not  give  any  blanket 
authority  permitting  large  boards.  It 
merely  permits  the  Director  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  reduction  would  impair 
the  operation  of  the  program.  If  it  would, 
then  the  Director  may  permit  an  e.xist- 
ing  board  not  to  be  disturbed,  if  it  com- 
plies, or  is  made  to  comply,  with  the 
provisions  of  the  act  providing  that  one- 
third  of  the  members  of  the  board  be 
from  the  poverty  areas,  one-third  from 
local  governmental  personnel,  and  one- 
third  from  interest  groups  in  the  com- 
munity. 

There  are  55  CAP'S  in  Texas;  16  of 
them  have  boards  with  m.ore  than  51 
members — Abilene  90,  Beaumont  108, 
Dallas  150.  Fort  Worth  93.  Houston  150. 

Public  officials  and.' or  representatives 
of  public  agencies  comprise  one-third  of 
the  board  membership  of  85  percent  of 
all  CAP'S  in  Texas. 

Everj'  Texas  CAP  is  sponsored — that 
is,  designated  as  the  only  antipoverty 
agency  in  the  area — by  a  politically  re- 
sponsible body — city  or  county  govern- 
ment or  both. 

Sixteen  CAP's  are  multicounty  orga- 
nizations which  would  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  Green  amendment.  They 
w-ould  probably  have  to  cut  representa- 
tion. 

I  think  the  situation  in  Texas  is  more 
representative  than  unique. 

If  this  amendment  is  not  adopted  then 
under  section  210' a),  the  CAP  agency  is 
the  political  subdivision.  The  local  polit- 
ical authority,  say  the  city  and  county 
politicos.  must  cut  a  board  of  some  150 
members  back  to  51  or  less,  under  the 
mandate  of  section  211*b). 

In  Harris  County.  50  members  of  the 
board  have  been  elected  in  the  poverty 
areas.  The  act,  if  not  amended  in  this 
way,  would  require  the  politicos  to  cut 
this  number  back  to  about  17  and  to  re- 
move at  least  99  members  of  the  board. 
Thus  the  committee's  bill,  as  now  consti- 
tuted would  require  city  hall  and  the 
county  court  house  to  reconstitute  the 
board  whether  they  want  to  or  not. 

My  amendment  would  simply  permit  a 
good,  balanced  board  which  is  presently 
operating  to  be  left  alone. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHAPJ3T.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Texas. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  gentleman's  amendment  and 
had  hoped  the  committee  would  do  like- 
wise. 

I  understand,  of  course,  the  reasoning 
behiiid  the  committee's  decisions  to  limit 
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♦he  number  of  members  on  boards  of 
^e  community  action  programs  to  51. 
f  can  understand  that  perhaps,  on  the 
average,  this  is  more  realistic  and  work- 
ohie  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  a  situa- 
Hon'in  mv  town  of  Abilene,  Tex.,  similar 
to  that  described  by  my  colleague  from 
Houston,  Tex. 

our  community  action  program  has 
lust  b'^en  reorganized  after  some  diffi- 
cultv  and  for  them  to  now  be  forced  to 
drop  back  from  90  to  51,  is  going  to  be 
iwkward  and  will  not  do  the  program 
anv  good.  It  is  entirely  possible  that. 
^ih  time,  this  might  be  done,  but  to 
force  it  so  soon  after  its  reorganization 
would  appear  to  be  unwise. 

I  hope  the  gentleman's  amendment 
ffill  be  accepted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  ai- 
rision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Eckhardt) 
there  were — ayes  27,  noes  57. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
DellenbackI. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk  which 
dealt  with  the  same  general  subject  as 
that  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
EcKH.ARDTl .  A  parliamentary  inquiry ;  .^e 
we  precluded  now  from  making  any 
amendment  in  this  regard?  It  is  an 
amendment  to  the  same  section. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Oregon  certainly  could  not  offer  the 
same  amendment. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
deals  with  the  same  section. 

At  this  stage,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
QoteI. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  see  what  a  dis- 
graceful operation  is  going  on  in  the 
House  now.  As  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoi-k  [Mr.  Rosenthal]  said.  Members 
have  spent  long  hours  in  trying  to  draft 
amendments  to  improve  this  legislation. 
Now.  because  of  a  motion  to  cut  off  de- 
bate on  this  entire  section— not  just  on 
each  amendment  to  which  I  had  agreed 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
limit  debate,  but  on  the  entire  section— 
we  are  going  to  come  to  the  end  of  this 
time  with  amendments  to  be  offered  by 
Members  who  will  have  little  time  or  no 
time  to  explain  their  amendments.  This 
House  will  not  be  able  to  give  adequate 
consideration  to  the  amendments  when 
they  are  offered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  supposed  to  be 
a  great  deliberative  body.  I  question 
whether  it  can  be  after  the  sham  of  this 
afternoon. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On  page 
199,  beginning  with  line  3.  strllce  out  every- 
thing through  line  8  on  page  200. 

On  page  201,  after  the  word  "programs"  on 
Une  9.  strike  all  that  follows  through  the 
word  "activities"  on  line  12. 

On  page  201,  line  16,  strike  "(3)"  and  in- 


sert  "(21"   in   lieu   thereof:    line   21,   strike 
"(4)"  and  Insert  "(3)"  In  lieu  thereof. 


Mr.   GROSS.   Mr.   Chairman,   as   the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosen- 
thal), and  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Quie],  have  said,  you  have  now 
succeeded  in  making  a  shambles  of  this 
legislation  by  the  arbitrary  act  of  cut- 
ting off  debate  on  some  19  amendments. 
The  amendment  I  have  offered  deals 
with    research    and   pilot   programs.   It 
would  strike  out  the  language  beginning 
on  paee  199,  line  3,  on  through  to  line  8 
on  page  200,  with  two  technical  amend- 
ments  to    correct   the   language   which 
would  be  affected  on  page  201  of  the  bill. 
There  have  already  been  far  too  many 
costly  research  and  pilot  programs  in 
this  business.  I  am  surprised  this  section 
was  not  stricken  in  committee  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  one  of  the  pr-Dvisions  in  cur- 
rent legislation  that  has  given  as  much 
trouble  as  any  other. 

This  section  provides  that  10  percent 
of  the  $1  billion  devoted  to  this  title  of 
the  act,  can  be  used  for  research  and 
pilot  programs. 

It  is  beyond  comprehension  that  after 
2'2  years  of  the  poverty  program  as 
much  as  $100  million  can  be  spent  on 
research  and  experimentation. 

If  that  money  is  to  be  spent  let  it  be 
for  serving  the  poor  of  this  country 
rather  than  expend  it  on  a  bunch  of 
broken-down  political  hacks  high-priced 
so-called  experts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offei-cd  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross  1. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision <  demanded  by  Mr.  Gkossi  there 
were— ayes  36,  noes  72. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Chair   recog- 
niz?s  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Morris!  . 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.    MORRIS   OF 
NEW    MEXICO 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Morris  of  New 
Mexico:  On  page  188.  at  the  end  of  line  18. 
insert  the  following:  "In  carrying  out  this 
paragraph,  the  Director  shall  encourage,  fos- 
ter., and  stimulate  the  adoption  of  legal  serv- 
ices programs  which  (1)  permit  each  user 
of  the  program  to  choose  his  attorney  from 
among  those  participating  in  the  program, 
and  (2)  provide  that  the  fees  of  participat- 
ing attorneys  will  conform  to  criteria  pre- 
scribed bv  the  Director." 


Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  sure  every  Member  be- 
lieves his  amendment  is  very  important. 
I  want  to  join  all  the  others  who  believe 
their  amendments  are  important. 

Mr.  Chairman,  equal  justice  for  every 
Ameiican  is  one  of  the  great  ideals  of 
our  society.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
offer  this  amendment.  My  amendment 
would  direct  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunitv  to  foster  and  stimulate  the 
adoption  of  tho.^e  legal  services  programs 
'vhich  permit  an  indigent  to  freely 
choose  his  own  attorney  from  those  par- 
ticipating in  the  program.  My  amend- 
ment would  not  make  the  client's  choice 
program  mandatory  across  the  entire 
Nation,  but  rather  it  would  encourage 


this  type  of  programs  whenever  the  local 
communities  mvolved  preferred  such  a 
method  m  contrast  to  the  present  GEO 
setup  which  provides  thpt  a  salaried 
Government  lawyer  handle  the  indi- 
gent's case.  My  amendment  provides  that 
the  fees  of  the  attorneys  would  conform 
to  criteria  based  upon  the  regional  fee 
schedules  prescribed  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Essentiallv  the  program  I  propose 
would  permit  each  eligible  person  to 
choose  his  own  attorney  from  among 
those  participating  in  th"  progi?m.  The 
attornev  would  provide  the  services  re- 
quested" and  would  then  be  reimbursed 
from  Federal  funds  provided  by  an  OLO 
grant  according  to  a  prescribed  fee 
schedule.  Although  the  method  of  fi- 
nancin^e  my  client's  choice  proposal 
would  be  different  from  that  of  the  med- 
icare program,  the  oi^eration  of  the  two 
programs  would  be  similar.  They  will 
both  be  based  upon  the  principle  that 
each  eligible  individual  should  have  the 
right  to  ser\-ices,  whether  medical  or 
legal,  and  to  the  right  of  choice. 

A  major  reason  why  I  favor  this  ap- 
proach to  the  provision  of  legal  services 
to  the  poor  is  that  I  feel,  without  ques- 
tion, it  is  more  consistent  with  our  free 
enterprise  system  than  the  ?lternative 
of  hiring  "Government-yalaried"  lawyers 
to  ser\e^  one  segment  of  our  population. 
In  our  system  we  believe  that  each 
American  should  have  the  right  to  shop 
at  any  store,  to  avail  himself  of  any  seiw- 
Ice  and  not  be  restricted  to  certain  faciU- 
ties  and  services  just  because  he  is  poor. 
Rich  or  poor,  each  is  entitled  to  some 
freedom  of  choice. 

I  point  out  that  my  amendment  would 
encourage  clients  choice  proErr.-.ms  when- 
ever the  local  community  preferred  such 
a  system  instead  of  the  type  now  eligible 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  It 
m.av  be  that  the  existing  program  of 
neighborhood  legal  services  is  more 
suited  to  certain  populations  and  loca- 
tions. In  such  event,  my  am.endment 
would  make  no  change.  On  the  other 
hand,  clients  choice  may  well  be  a  unique 
and  preferable  program  in  small  com- 
munities and  rural  areas  where  a  full- 
time  attorney  for  the  poor  is  not  needed. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  I  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
sav  I  am  entirely  in  sympathy  with  what 
the  gentleman  is  stating.  However,  we  do 
not  have  the  funds  in  the  bill  to  take  care 
of  this  situation.  It  would  take  three 
times  as  much  money  if  the  gentleman's 
amendment  were  adopted  before  it  would 
sen^e  as  many  as  are  being  served.  For 
that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  to 
oppose  the  amendment. 

'Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  say  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  that  my  amendment 
does  not  make  it  mandatory  that  this 
type  of  program  be  carried  out  but  it 
permits  it  in  areas  where  it  would  be  ad- 
visable. The  language  in  your  bill  and 
in  the  committee  report  seems  to  be  con- 
sistent with  it,  because  on  page  188  you 
sav  that  the  program  must  be  consistent 
with  a  lawver-client  relationship  consist- 
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ent  with  the  best  standards  In  the  legal 
profession. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  before  we  decide  to  alter  the 
thrust  of  an  already  successful  legal 
services  program,  we  should  have  em- 
pirical data,  not  just  abstract  arguments, 
on  the  actual  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  judicare  and  staff-type  pro- 
grams. Only  in  this  way  can  we  make  a 
reasoned  comparison  and  informed  de- 
cision. No  business  finn  would  make  such 
a  change,  involving  millions  of  dollars, 
without  preliminary  objective  research 
and  study. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  OEBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  is  already  doing 
tills  work  for  us.  OEO  does  not  have  an 
ax  to  grind  on  this  or  that  method;  its 
only  interest  is  in  acliieving  the  basic 
goals  of  the  poverty  program  in  the  best 
way  possible.  It  has  itself  carefully  con- 
sidered the  possible  merits  of  a  Judicare 
program  and,  unwilling  to  make  a  hasty 
and  perhaps  unfortunate  decision  with- 
out   adequate    information,    is    alreaiv 
funding    several    Judicare-type    experi- 
mental programs  in  different  types  of 
areas  and  with  different  features.  It  has 
recognized  that  only  by  doing  so  can  it 
answer    intelligently    the    question    of 
whether  judicare  would  indeed  be  desir- 
able and  to  what  extent.  For  instance,  it 
is  possible  that  under  certain  types  of 
local    or    regional    conditions    Judicare 
might  function  well.  In  order  to  see  if 
this  is  true,  and  to  what  extent,  it  is 
necessary  to  compare  the  successes  and 
failures  of  the  judicare-type  program  in 
a  particular  area  with  the  comparable 
successes  and  failures  of  a  staff-type  pro- 
gram in  the  same  area.  This  is  exactly 
what  has  been  done  and  is  still  being 
done  with  two  major  OEO-funded  ju- 
dicare demonstration  projects.  One  has 
been   operating   in   a   number   of   rural 
counties  in  northern  Wisconsin,  one  in 
a  township  in  California.  In  addition, 
there  are  a  number  of  minor  Judicare- 
type  projects  being  funded  and  examined. 
In  order  to  insure  that  its  conclusions 
about  these  demonstration  projects  are 
soxmd.  OEO  is  not  simply  drawing  upon 
its  own  evaluations.  It  is  having  in-depth 
evaluations  performed  by  objective  third 
parties  such  as  the  University  of  New 
Mexico.  Plans  are  underway  for  a  com- 
prehensive 12-raonth  evaluation  of  the 
Wisconsin  and  other  Judicare  programs 
by   a   sociologist   at   the   University   of 
Wisconsin.  These  evaluations  are  com- 
paring quality,  cost,  impact,  and  other 
factors  of  judicare  programs  with  one 
or  more  staff  programs  in  closely  similar 
and  usually  adjoining  areas.  In  addi- 
tion, important  evaluations  of  the  over- 
all legal  services  program  done  by  the 
American    Bar    Foundation    and     the 
Georgetown  University  Law  Center  will 
supply  OEO  with  valuable  material  to 
assist  it  in  appraising  the  relative  merits 
of  Judicare  programs. 

I  submit  that  the   approach   to  the 
problem  already  being  taken  by  OEO  is 


the  only  sound  one — experimenting  and 
assessing  to  learn  in  which,  if  any.  situa- 
tion judicare  is  appropriate,  rather  than 
jumping  blindly  into  this  very  expensive 
and  perhaps  less  effective  method  of 
providing  meaningful  legal  services  to 
our  poor.  We  caimot  afford  to  make  in 
haste  such  a  significant  and  costly  deci- 
sion on  the  basis  of  unproven  facts  and 
unexamined  assertions. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
U.S.  Constitution  assures  certain  funda- 
mental rights  to  all  Americans.  None  of 
these  rights  is  more  basic  nor  more  im- 
portant than  the  right  to  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws.  Yet,  the  fact  is  that  our 
legal  system  is  such  that  justice  fre- 
quently carries  a  price  tag.  And  when 
the  poor  catmot  afford  to  retain  coun- 
sel or  are  otherwise  ignorant  of  their 
legal  rights,  they  are  often  victimized 
by  callous  and  unscrupulous  people. 

Attorneys  for  slumlords,  unethical 
creditors  and  others  who  prey  on  the 
poor  and  defenseless  have  been  able  to 
use  the  courts  to  frighten,  overwhelm 
and  defeat  the  poor.  Our  impoverished 
citizens,  entrapped  by  the  unscrupulous, 
are  bewildered  by  the  complexity  of  the 
law;  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  anyone 
to  explain  it  to  them,  or  defend  them 
from  it.  Nor  have  they  been  able  to  make 
the  law  work  for  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity has  addressed  itself  to  this  most 
serious  problem.  The  program  enjoys 
the  full  support  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, and  now  publications  as  other- 
wise diverse  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  the  New  Republic  have  Just  re- 
cently paid  it  tribute. 

The  New  Republic  has  said  that  the 
legal  services  program  "has  potential  as 
a  steam  valve  in  the  slums,  an  outlet  for 
pent-up  anger  in  the  courts."  Equally 
important,  as  the  article  points  out,  the 
program  has  already  had  positive  and 
far-reaching  effects  on  legal  education 
and  the  law  itself. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  observed 
that,  until  recently,  "leading  lawTcrs 
tended  to  share  Supreme  Court  Justice 
William  Brennan's  obsen'atlon  that 
'built-in  bias'  against  the  poor  frequent- 
ly infects  the  courtroom."  Now.  notes 
the  Journal,  some  1.400  war  on  poverty 
attorneys  are  working  hard  to  erode  that 
bias. 

Each  of  these  respected  journals  has 
devoted  special  attention  to  one  highly 
successful  component  of  the  antipoverty 
legal  services  program — California  rural 
legal  Eissistance — CRLA. 

Operating  in  poverty  areas  of  Cali- 
fornia. CRLA  has  enforced  the  law  to 
prevent  Governor  Reagan  from  slashing 
several  million  dollars  from  California's 
system  of  medical  assistance  to  the 
needy  and  has  gotten  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  enforce  its  own  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  the  importation  of 
fieldworkers. 


Involved  in  these  suits  was  the  rela- 
tively novel  issue  of  federally  financed 
attorneys  instituting  suit  against  a  polit- 
ical subdivision  or  Government  agency. 
But  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal  so  cor- 
rectly points  out,  these  CRLA  cases  are 
"no  different  in  principle  from,  for  exam- 
ple, Justice  Department  lawyers  filing 
suit  against  the  Federal  Communication 
Commission's  approval  of  the  ITT-ABC 
merger."  The  Journal  cites  an  even  more 
important  fact: 

And  there's  a  larger  issue  at  stake  which 
ought  to  make  conservative-minded  law- 
makers pause  before  voting  to  Immunize 
governments  against  legal  attack  from  with- 
in. It  has  always  been  a  tenet  of  the  con- 
servative creed  that  government  unchecked 
erodes  liberty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  two  articles  which 
follow  are  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
evidence  that  the  OEO  legal  services 
program  has  achieved  tremendous  suc- 
cess. 

Part  of  that  evidence  is  the  fact  that 
in  the  last  year,  1,200  attorneys  in  this 
young  program  handled  some  300,000 
individual  cases  for  the  poor. 

Part  of  that  evidence  are  the  innova- 
tions at  our  Nation's  law  schools,  now 
equipping  our  lawyers  to  serve  the  poor 
as  in  the  past  they  have  been  groomed 
for  corporate  and  creditor  service. 

For  my  part,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  fully 
support  this  program.  It  has  already 
earned  the  admiration  of  the  bar,  the 
approval  of  legal  scholars,  and  the  grat- 
itude of  the  poor. 

The  articles  referred  to  follow: 

(From  the  New  Republic,  Nov.  11,  1967] 
Lawyers  for  the  Poor 

Those  who  oppose  the  poor  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  way  federal  antipoverty 
funds  are  disbursed  are  especially  eager  to  do 
in  the  legal  services  program  which  has 
offered  the  poor  an  opportunity  to  contest 
arbitrary  acts  of  government  In  the  courts 

LSP  has  1,800  lawyers  operating  out  of 
850  slum  neighborhood  offices  around  the 
country  to  represent  poor  people.  They  han- 
dle divorces,  grievances  with  landlords  and 
creditors,  and  so  forth,  but  their  mo.st  sig- 
nificant cases  have  been  against  government 
agencies.  CRLA,  the  California  Rural  Legal 
Assistance  program,  is  the  largest  and  most 
controversial  of  the  300  such  OEO-funded 
programs  In  the  country.  It  provoked  the 
animositv  of  Governor  Reagan  by  staving  off 
through  court  suits  cuts  In  the  state's  Medi- 
cal program,  and  by  contesting  the  continued 
importation  of  Mexican  labor  and  unjustified 
denials  of  welfare  benefits  in  California's 
Sutter  County.  Reagan  is  expected  to  veto 
refunding  of  CRLA  when  it  comes  up  in 
December.  'Whether  Sargent  Shrlver.  under 
pressure  from  the  California  congressional 
delegation,  will  override  the  veto  remains  to 
be  seen.  In  the  meantime  another  attack  on 
the  legal  assistance  program  is  being  made 
which  could  effectively  destroy  it  nationally 

At  issue  is  the  novel  concepts  of  the  gov- 
ernment paving  lawyers  to  represent  clients 
suing  the  government.  California's  Senator 
George  Murphy  is  one  of  many  politicians 
who  has  questioned  the  "propriety  and  the 
enormous  expense  to  the  taxpayer  of  a  legal 
service  program  bringing  suit  against  an 
agency  of  the  federal,  state,  county  or  local 
government.  In  such  Instance,  the  taxpayer 
is  paying  the  legal  fees  of  both  the  plaintlfr 
and  the  defendant— which  does  not  seem 
quite  right  to  me."  Murphy  introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  poverty  bill  when  it  wm 
in  the  Senate  that  would  prohibit  all  such 
Bulta  by  legal  services  attorneys.  It  failed. 

Earl  Johnson,  who  heads  the  legal  services 
program  at  OEO  has  articulated  another  view, 
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,h»t  the  right  to  equal  Justice  requires  that 
Zm\e  without  money  have  the  same  access 
an  a'torney  and  the  same  opportunity  to 
"/The  Kovernment  as  the  better-off.  With- 
,,t  It  he  savs.  the  poor  are  at  the  mercy  of 
Z  bureaucrats  and  can't  defend  themselves 
,ftinst  arbitrary,  unconstitutional  treat- 
l>it  Moreover,  he  malnt.iins,  the  legal  serv- 
^«  orogram  has  "brought  disputes  into  the 
courtroom  which  might  otherwise  have  gen- 
™  ted  picketing,  demonstrations  and  vio- 
lence "  This  riot  prevention  "benefit"  is  prob- 
Iblv  exaggerated,  but  it  Is  politically  pro- 
r,/tive  at  the  moment  and  !s  being  exploited 
hv  news  releases  from  OEO  (-Washington, 
n  C  Legal  Services  Program  Helps  to  Avert 
Blots"  was  the  title  of  one  such  story:  "Cleve- 
-and  LSP  Helps  Avert  Violence"  another). 
Vevertheless,  the  program  has  potential  as 
j  steam  valve  In  the  slums,  an  outlet  for 
nent-up  anger  through  the  courts.  In  addl- 
Ton  to  providing  relief  to  a  few  Htlgants  and 
ailevlating  somewhat  the  feeling  of  power- 
Usness  among  the  poor,  the  legal  services 
orogram  has  beanan  to  have  important  effects 
an  the  law  itself.  For  example,  a  recent  Con- 
necticut court  ruling,  rendering  unconstitu- 
tional the  state's  one-year  residency  require- 
ment for  welfare  benefits,  is  expected  to  af- 
fect practices  in  other  states  and  benefits 
thousands  of  poor  people  who  may  never  have 

heard  of  LSP.  ^,,,^ 

The  program  is  now  In  trouble,  the  OEO 
maintains,  not  because  It  has  been  Inade- 
Quate  but  because  It  has  done  so  well.  LSP 
officials  have  fears  of  what  will  happen  when 
the  poverty  authorization  bill  for  fiscal  1968 
reaches  the  House  floor  within  the  next  few 
davB  Attacks  are  expected  on  three  fronts. 

First,  the  Murphy  amendment  to  forbid 
suits  against  government  agencies  at  all 
levels  may  be  introduced  under  another 
name  In  the  House.  It  stands  a  better  chance 
of  success  than  In  the  Senate.  Between  seven 
nnd  10  percent  of  the  320,000  cases  handled 
by  legal  services  lawyers  last  year  were 
against  welfare,  social  security,  workmen's 
compensation.  Veterans  Administration, 
education  and  other  government  agencies, 
.toong  them  were  the  most  Important  law 
reform  cases  handled  by  LSP.  "The  Murphy 
amendment."  savs  an  OEO  spokesman, 
"would  eliminate  those  casee  aimed  directly 
at  the  causes  of  poverty.  .  .  .  The  effect 
would  be  to  deny  equal  Justice  to  the  poor 
in  a  year  when  the  nation's  urban  ghettos 
have  erupted  In  rioting." 

The  second  attack  feared  by  LSP  is  an 
amendment  to  operate  legal  services  as  a 
"Judicare"  program.  Under  such  a  setup,  per- 
sons who  had  first  been  certified  Indigent 
would  be  eligible  to  go  to  the  private  at- 
torney of  their  choice  and  he  would  be  re- 
imbursed, as  In  Medicare,  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. The  poor  would  no  longer  have 
easy  access  to  law  offices  set  up  In  their  own 
neighborhoods  and  staffed  by  specialists  In 
poverty  law  zealous  for  law  reform  as  well  as 
for  serving  the  Interests  of  their  individual 
clients. 

The  third  amendment  expected  by  LSP  Is 
one  that  would  require  OEO  to  gain  the  ap- 
proval of  local  bar  associations  If  neighbor- 
hood legal  services  offices  are  to  be  funded 
in  a  community.  Although  the  American  Bar 
Association  has  praised  the  program,  local 
bar  associations,  particularly  In  the  South, 
have  been  critical  and  OEO  officials  predict 
that  were  the  amendment  to  become  law. 
LSP  would  be  effectively  killed. 


IProm  the  'Wall  Street  Journal.  Nov.  8.  1967] 
Legal  Am  Skirmish  in  Povertt  'War 
(By  Jerry  Landauer) 
Washington. — The  scene  last  summer  in 
Judge  Alexander  Holtzoff's  Federal  District 
courtroom  here  put  a  blush  on  believers  In 
tidy  government. 

Here  were  attorneys  paid  by  Sargent  Shrlv- 
ers'  poverty  warriors  determinedly  pressing  a 


lawsuit  not  against  some  Scrooge-Uke  finance 
company  but  against  another  Government 
agency.  "It  is  a  strange  thing."  Judge  Holtzoff 
remarked,  and  as  the  months  rolled  by  other 
Judges  in  other  communities  were  similarly 
moved  to  wonder  how  the  Government  could 
possibly  Justify  financing  legal  actions 
against  Itself. 

Now  this  apparent  anomaly  Is  engaging 
Congress'  angry  attention  for  the  first  time. 
When  voting  starts  today  on  amendments  to 
recast  the  entire  antipoverty  crusade,  mem- 
bers of  the  House  may  petulantly  put  an  end 
to  what  manv  consider  plain  foolishness — 
the  provision  of  free  legal  aid  to  the  poor  In 
courtroom  Jousts  against  local,  state  and 
Federal  agencies. 

Indeed.  Congress  quite  probably  would  stop 
this  program  If  President  Earl  F.  Morris  and 
other  leaders  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion weren't  busily  lobbying  to  uphold  Mr. 
Shrlver's  hand.  Par  from  being  another  hap- 
hazard wastefulness,  these  ABA  leaders  be- 
lieve, such  suits  are  necessary  to  restrain  Big 
Government's  arbitrary  tendencies. 

"FIRE    brigades" 

Behind  the  scenes.  It's  understood,  ABA 
President-elect  William  T.  Gossett  has  been 
working  with  some  success  to  neutralize  and 
perhaps  even  convert  House  Republican 
Leader  Gerald  Ford  of  Michigan:  Mr.  Gossett 
is  a  former  Ford  Motor  Co.  vice  president  and 
general  counsel.  '"We've  lobbied  for  thlfi  pro- 
gram, we've  sponsored  meetings  and  we've 
had  fire  brigades  out  to  beat  down  the  op- 
position." a  bar  association  spokesman 
confides.  ,     ,j 

UnUI  recently  the  poverty  war's  legal  aid 
services  seemed  to  be  Its  least  vulnerable 
flank. 

For  one  thing,  It  seemed  quite  proper  to 
provide  free  representation  for  poor  people 
seeking  to  assert  contractual  rights,  once  It 
had  become  routine  for  states  and  locallUes 
to  grant  free  counsel  to  Indigent  defendants 
in  criminal  cases  as  required  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Then.  too.  leading  lawyers  tended  to 
share  Supreme  Court  Justice  William  Bren- 
nan's observation  that  "built-in  bias"  against 
the  poor  frequently  Infects  the  courtroom.  In 
Congress,  finally,  detractors  of  the  poverty 
war  as  an  unconscionable  waste  often  agree 
that  the  ignorant  poor  In  a  complex  society 
need  protection  against  grabby  landlords, 
shabbv  sales  tactics  and  loan  sharks  mas- 
querading as  legitimate  finance  companies. 
Finding  this  fertile  reception,  Mr.  Shrlv- 
er's legal  alders  moved  to  placate  the  bar  lest 
it  come  to  regard  Government-paid  lawyers 
litigating  civil  suits  as  one  step  toward  so- 
ciaUzed  law.  Among  other  safeguards,  neigh- 
borhood law  offices  financed  by  the  poverty 
program  but  operating  under  local  control 
aren't  supposed  to  accept  cases  from  which  a 
private  lawyer  might  earn  a  fee;  these  "fee- 
generating"  cases  are  referred  Instead  to 
private  practitioners. 

As  a  practical  matter,  many  state  and 
local  bar  associations  came  to  realize  that 
Federal  money  carefully  spent  could  be  a 
boon  to  the  profession.  Besides  opening  Job 
slots  on  the  Federal  payroll  (1,400  so  far! .  to 
stimulate  recognition  by  the  poor  of  their 
legal  rights  might  ultUnately  tap  a  vast  res- 
ervoir of  new  legal  business.  Earl  Johnson 
Jr.,  Chief  Shrlver's  director  for  legal  serv- 
ices,  cites  an  American  Bar  Foundation  sur- 
vey that  suggests  that  not  more  than  a  few 
thousand  of  14  million  "legal  problems" 
rising  among  the  poor  each  year  receive  pro- 
fessional treatment. 

Having  won  general  support  from  the  bar 
(state  associations  in  Tennessee  and  North 
Carolina,  among  others,  swung  from  opposi- 
tion to  neutrality  or  support),  the  legal  ald- 
ers qulcklv  established  a  national  network 
of  200  neighborhood  offices,  mostly  In  slum 
areas,  supplemented  by  much-advertised 
"circuit  riders"  traveling  in  trailers  to  rural 
places.  Federal  dollars  also  began  flowing  to 


law  schools  in  the  hope  that  courses  in 
"poverty  law"  would  Join  tax  law.  real  estate 
law  and  corporate  law  as  traditional  com- 
ponents of  the  curriculum. 

Mostly  the  Government-paid  lawyers  (on 
the  average  thev  earn  $9,500  a  year)  handle 
Juvenile  misdemeanors,  divorces,  paternity 
problems,  landlord-tenant  disputes  and 
creditor-debtor  controversies.  'When  the  pov- 
erty lawyers  undertook  to  defend  several  doz- 
en defendants  accused  of  participation  in 
race  protests  or  riots,  there  were  grumbles 
but  remarkably  few  loud  squawks.  Nor  did 
the  first  suits  against  local  government  agen- 
cies awaken  Congressional  concern — suits  In 
Ohio  on  behalf  of  Mexican -American  migrant 
workers  requiring  motor  vehicle  bureaus  to 
give  license  tests  in  languages  other  than 
EnglUh :  suits  In  New  Tork  prohibiting  pub- 
lic housing  projects  from  barring  unwed 
mothers;  suits  in  several  states  challenging 
eligibility  requirements  for  relief  recipients. 

It  was  a  welfare  suit  brought  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  legal  sen-Ices  agency  that 
prompted  Judge  Holtzoff  to  note  with  sur- 
prise in  dismissing  it  that  "here  are  lawyers 
being  paid  by  the  Government  to  sue  an- 
other Government  department."  But  another 
such  suit  m  Hartford  could  reshape  the  wel- 
fare laws  of  40  states  that  Impose  a  one-year 
residencv  requirement  upon  relief  applicants, 
the    maximum    permitted    by    Federal    law. 

tTNCONSTinrnONAL    INCtTRSION 

The  first  round  In  the  Hartford  suit  was 
won  by  legal  services  lawyers,  who  persuaded 
a  three-Judge  Federal  panel  that  Connecticut 
couldn't  denv  public  assistance  to  a  needy 
mother  moving  from  Massachusetts  to  be 
near  her  famUy.  Denial  of  aid  under  such 
circumstances  Is  an  unconstitutional  Incur- 
sion on  the  right  to  travel,  the  Judges  held, 
and  thev  went  on  to  declare  that  Con- 
necticut"  can't  withhold  relief  from  new- 
comers even  if  their  "sole  or  principal  pur- 
pose m  entry  Is  to  seek  aid." 

If  upheld,  this  language  may  knock  out 
residence  requirements  In  every  state  with 
a  consequent  strain  in  tax  revenues  Yet  In 
part  because  newspapers  scarcely  noted  the 
role  of  Federally  financed  legal  alders,  the 
suit  generated  surprisingly  little  flak  against 
the  "professional  law  advocates  of  the  poor." 
to  use  Director  Johnson's  description.  'What 
touched  off  the  Congressional  tempest  was 
a  rapid  series  of  suits  In  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan's 
state  by  California  Rural  Legal  Assistance,  a 
statewide  service  to  migrant  workers. 

The  CRLA  received  Its  first  Federal  infu- 
sion of  $1,756,000  (more  than  enough  to  last  a 
year)  on  Mav  24.  1966,  and  $756,000  more  on 
bee.  31— less'  than  a  week  before  Gov.  Rea- 
gan's inauguration.  Thus  the  legal  alders 
craftily  sidestepped  the  certainty  of  a  guber- 
natorial veto,  and  Poverty  Chief  Shrlver 
avoided  the  sensitive  necessity  of  overriding 

It- 

Amply  financed,  the  CRLA  went  to  work. 

Starting  last  September  It  enraged  Gov.  Rea- 
gan bv  thwarting  his  proposed  cutback  of 
several"  million  dollars  In  the  state's  Medi- 
cal system  of  medical  assistance  to  the 
needv,'  then  blocked  a  proposal  by  a  local 
school  district  to  shut  down  classes  for  a 
week  60  students  could  help  bring  In  the 
late  grape  harvest.  Next  the  organization 
went  after  bigger  game,  the  U.S.  Department 

of  Labor. 

Acting  on  an  application  by  California 
prowers.  Labor  Secretary  Wlrtz  had  certified 
the  need  to  bring  in  thousands  of  Mexican 
braceros  to  pick  tomatoes  and  other  crops, 
and  the  CRLA  threatened  suit  to  block  the 
Importation.  The  Labor  Department  re- 
sponded not  by  fighting  but  by  assigning  the 
aggressive  poveny  lawyers  a  role  in  changing 
certification  procedures. 

EMBARRASSMENT   A    FACTOR 

One  factor  in  the  settlement,  no  doubt, 
was  the  Labor  Department's  embarrassment 
at  the  prospect  of  lining  up  publicly  with 
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the  powerful  growers.  "Instead  of  fighting 
the  suit,  as  advised  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  Labor  Department  rolled  over 
and  played  dead,"  Democratic  Rep.  B.  F.  Slsk 
complained,  while  In  the  Senate  Republican 
George  Murphy  denounced  the  "ludicrous 
spectacle"  of  both  sides  In  a  threatened 
lawsuit  being  rmanced  by  Federal  taxpayers. 
Yet  whatever  the  merits  of  the  California 
legal  scrambling,  the  spectacle  attr.^ctlng 
Sen.  Murphv',s  Ire  Is  no  different  in  principle 
from,  for  example.  Justice  Dep.irtment  law- 
yers filing  suit  against  the  Federal  Com- 
munication Commission's  approval  of  the 
ITT-ABC  merger.  And  there's  a  larger  Issue 
at  stake  which  ought  to  make  coniervatlve- 
mlnded  lawmakers  pause  before  voting  to 
immunize  governments  against  legal  attack 
from  within.  It  has  always  been  a  tenet  of 
the  conservative  creed  that  government  un- 
checked erodes  liberty.  As  legal  alder  John- 
son puts  It. 

"In  this  age  of  Big  Government,  ever  In- 
creasing in  size,  it's  refreshing  to  know  that 
some  bureaucratic  mistakes  won't  go 
unchallenged." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT      OFrERED      BY      MR.      SCHERI.E 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Scherle:  On 
page  201,  line  7,  after  the  period  Insert: 
"The  Director  shall  ascertain  the  per- 
centage of  impoverished  residents  of  rural 
areas  to  the  Impoverished  residents  of  the 
nation  and  shall  take  appropriate  action  to 
assure  that  the  percentage  of  funds  ex- 
pended In  rural  areas  under  this  title  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  Incidence  of  poverty  In 
such  areas  as  compared  with  the  incidence 
of  poverty  in  the  nation   as   a  whole," 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  does  nothing  more  than  ask 
that  the  rural  poor  be  granted  the  same 
consideration  as  those  living  in  the 
urban  areas.  As  many  of  you  know,  a 
great  migration  from  the  ruial  areas  of 
America  has  taken  place  in  the  last  6 
years.  Farm  income  has  been  down  $2 
billion  since  last  year.  What  is  the  dif- 
ference between  a  deprived  farm  child 
and  a  deprived  urban  child?  I  have  never 
noticed  any  difference.  Under  the  pres- 
ent poverty  program,  30  percent  of  the 
funds  are  going  to  the  urban  areas  while 
45  percent  of  the  poor  in  America  today 
are  rural.  Now,  is  this  amendment  asking 
too  much  when  it  asks  that  the  rural 
poor  in  America  be  granted  the  same 
opportunities  in  education  and  retrain- 
ing and  rehabilitation?  I  do  not  think  so, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  this  House  does, 
either. 

Mr,  Chairman,  would  anyone  in  this 
House  be  willing  to  take  a  10-percent 
cut?  Would  they  take  a  10-percent  cut? 
This  has  taken  place  in  farm  income  in 
America  today.  All  this  amendment  does 
is  to  say.  "Give  us  an  equal  chance  to 
educate,  retrain,  and  rehabilitate  the 
poor  of  rural  America." 

Mr.  Chairman,  witness  after  witness 
appearing  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  earlier 
hearings  in  the  Senate  have  testified  that 
nearly  half  of  this  Nation's  poor  live  in 
rural  areas,  from  44  to  50  percent.  In 
rural  America.  26.9  percent  of  the  people 
are  poor,  ■while  the  figure  for  the  urban 
area  is  14.4  percent. 


The  rural  American  poor  are  not  re- 
ceiving their  fair  share  of  the  Govem- 
ments  antipoverty  effort.  In  fiscal  1966, 
only  15  percent  of  the  poverty  expendi- 
tures were  devoted  to  the  eradication  of 
rural  poverty. 

In  fiscal  1967  this  figure  was  33  per- 
cent. Many  close  observers  of  the  rural 
American  scene  dispute  the  contention 
that  33  percent  of  the  antipoverty  funds 
were  spent  in  rural  areas.  Others  point 
out.  as  did  the  Des  Moines  Register,  that 
while  money  may  be  spent  in  rural  areas, 
it  is  not  necessarily  being  put  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  qualify  under  the 
Governments  standards  of  poverty.  In 
either  event,  we  are  not  giving  proper  at- 
tention to  this  segment  of  the  Nation's 
poor.  It  has  been  argued  that  in  the  ini- 
tial stages  of  the  war  on  poverty  the 
rural  areas  were  not  equipped  to  handle 
the  funds  and  that  this  accounted  for 
their  having  been  ignored. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  also  been  stated 
that  the  reason  the  rural  poor  have  been 
ignored  is  because  an  administrator  of 
national  programs  is  under  the  gun  to 
get  the  biggest  bang  for  the  buck,  so  he 
does  not  operate  in  areas  where  he  en- 
counters the  highest  cost  per  unit  of 
program  output. 

Whatever  the  facts  may  have  been  in 
the  past,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity should  now  be  capable  of  admin- 
istering effective  programs  to  eliminate 
rural  poverty.  Our  committee  received 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  with  the 
contemplated  expansion  of  the  commu- 
nity action  program  in  fiscal  1968.  all 
rural  counties  which  fall  into  the  "con- 
templated poverty  bracket"  will  be  cov- 
ered by  a  community  action  agency. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman  has 
urged  that  more  war  on  poverty  funds 


be  devoted  toward  rural  poverty  and  he 
insists  that  the  Department  of  Agricul. 
ture  now  has  the  capability  and  the  legal 
authority  to  see  that  these  funds  are 
properly  spent.  It  is  unfortunate  that  he 
does  not  follow  through. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  spite  of  the  indica- 
tions that  we  are  now  prepared  to  fully 
handle  the  attack  on  rural  poverty,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  pro- 
poses, for  fiscal  1968  to  allocate  only  36 
percent  of  its  total  expenditures  to  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  the  rural  poor.  Why 
should  almost  50  percent  of  the  Nation's 
poor  be  relegated  to  this  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  antipoverty  effort? 

Members  of  Congress  representing 
urban  areas  may  assume  that  my 
amendment  v;ould  be  against  the  best 
interests  of  the  metropolitan  areas. 
However,  the  facts  are  plain  for  all  to 
see  that  the  rural  poor  of  today  will  be 
the  urban  poor  of  tomorrow  unless  we 
take  immediate  steps  to  see  that  they 
are  provided  with  meaningful  education 
and  job  opportunities.  'While  there  are 
probably  many  ways  to  achieve  this  re- 
sult I  believe  that  an  earmarking  pro- 
posal is  the  best  approach.  The  reason 
was  well  stated  by  Mr.  Lowell  H.  Watts, 
of  Colorado's  extension  committee  on 
organization  and  policy,  when  he  said: 

Rural  communities  do  not  have  a  profes- 
sional talent  to  enable  them  to  compete  ef- 
fectively with  metropolitan  regions  fur  Fed- 
eral assistance.  Specific  earmarking  of  funds 
to  be  used  In  rural  areas  would  protsct  the 
interests  of  rural  Americans  and  equalize 
Federal  assistance. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  include  a  statistical 
breakdown  of  OEO  expenditures  for  fis- 
cal 1967  and  proposed  fiscal  19S8  ex- 
penditures at  this  point : 


OEO  EXPENDITURES  AND  PROPOSED  EXPENDITURES.  BY  PROGRAM    WITH  RURAL  PERCENTAGES 

[Dollar  amounts  in  millionsl 


Fiscal  year  1967— Expenditures 


Fiscal  year  1968— Proposed 

expenditures 


Total 


Rural 


Percent 
rural 


Total 


Rural 


Percent 
rural 


Job  Corps  $211.0  %M.i  40  $295  $118.0  40 

Neigtiborhood  Youlti  Corps 372.0  104.16  28  321  102.72  32 

Work  experience 100.0  27.0  27  70  18.9  27 

Adult  work  training  and  special  impact 98.0  19.6  20  Zb8  ib.U  14 

Community  action  prograrii „ 807.5  250,325  31  1.022  367.92  36 

Micrants                                                               33.0          33.0  100  27  27,0  100 

Koans;::::::::::;::::::::::::: :::::::::::..      24.0     24.0      100        20      20.0      100 

VISTA  26.0         13.52  52  31  16.12  52 

General  direction  and  administration 15.0  5.1  34  \6  5.28  33 

Total 1,686.5       556.545  33  2.060         721.0  35 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  under  this  section  shall  be  commenced  in 

thP  ampnrimpnt   offered   bv  the   eentle-  any  city,  county,  or  other  major  political  sub- 

tne  amendment  onerea  oy   ine  geniie  division  except  with  the  approval  of  the  local 

man  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Scherle].  community  action  agency  or.  In  the  absence 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divl-  ^^  ^  community  action  agency,  the  local 

sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Scherle)  there  governing  body  for  that  subdivision." 

"1o7h?re'ndmen?  was  rejected.  M-  PERKINS.  Mr.  C^ainnan,  will  the 

The   CHAIRM.'W.   The   Chair   recog-  ^^"^'^'S.^rj'^'^  H  T  n V     '^  ^  .  \Lih 

nizes  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  ^  ^^-  fSK.  Yes ;  I  shall  be  glad  to  aeld 

a      ,  briefly  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

^"^    '■  Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 

AMENDMENT  oFTERED  BT  MR.  sisK  ^  gj-^j-g  jj^^t  ^hg  mcmbcrs  of  the  Com- 

Mr    SISK   Mr.  Chah-man,  I  offer  an  mittee  on  Education  and  Labor  on  this 

amendment  side  of  the  aisle  have  had  an  opportu- 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  nity  to  observe  the  amendment  which 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sisk:  On  page  h^s  been  offered  by  the  genUenian  from 

200,  after  line  8,  insert  a  new  subsection  (d)  CaUfomia  and  we  do  not  have  any  objec- 

as follows:  tions    to    it    insofar    as    the    chairman 

"(d)    No   pilot   or  demonstration   project  knows. 
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Mr  SISK  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
disUnguished  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
rMr  Perkins!. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Sisk], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ran- 

DALt). 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.  RANDALL 

Mr,  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Randall:  On 
naee  202,  line  18,  after  the  period,  strike  out 
me  remainder  of  line  18  and  all  of  lines  19, 
20  and  21,  and  substitute  the  following:  '"To 
encourage  equitable  distribution  of  assist- 
ance the  director  shall  reduce  or  waive  re- 
auirements  relating  to  matching  non-Federal 
Assistance  when  there  is  a  10  per  centum  or 
ereater  imbalance  between  urban  and  rural 
Leas  w:th  respect  to  any  part  or  all  of  sub- 
^tlon  (b)  (1).  (2).  (3).  (4).  (6).  and  (6). 
When  this  condition  exists  In  any  rural  area, 
the  director  shall  utilize  the  community  ac- 
tion agency  and  public  or  private  non-profit 
agencies  or  anv  combination  thereof,  to 
promptly  achieve  equitable  distribution  of 
assistance." 

Mr,  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks   at    this    point    in    the    Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
limitation  of  time  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  fully  debate  my  amendment  which 
commences  at  hne  18  of  page  202.  being 
a  part  of  subsection  to  of  section  241, 
which  concerns  commimity  action  pro- 
grams in  the  rural  areas. 

My  amendnaent  calls  for  a  seventh 
guideline  to  be  added  to  subsection  (b) 
of  section  241  by  providing  that  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity shall  in  addition  to  the  other  six 
criteria  or  guidelines  take  into  account 
the  number  of  aging  in  a  rural  area  who 
receive  only  minimiun  social  security 
benefits  and/or  the  niunber  of  those  over 
72  years  of  age  who  receive  special  bene- 
fits and  who  have  had  no  previous 
coverage. 

My  amendment  allows  the  Director  to 
reduce  or  waive  the  requirements  as  to 
matching  non-Federal  assistance  where 
there  is  a  10  percentum  or  greater  im- 
balance between  urban  and  rural  areas 
in  respect  to  anyone  of  the  six  criteria 
listed  in  the  original  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  should  be  better 
assurances  written  into  the  bill  that  the 
rural  areas  will  get  an  equitable  share 
of  the  community  action  programs.  The 
rural  areas  may  have  received  a  fair 
and  reasonable  share  of  the  youth  and 
adult  work  programs,  but  the  commu- 
nity action  programs  in  the  rural  areas 
have  been  woefully  shortchanged.  This 
is  true  of  the  rural  areas  it  is  my  prl- 
vileee  to  represent. 
I  am  offering  this  amendment  to  try 

to  make  it  assured  that  the  rural  areas 

will  indeed  receive  the  equitable  treat- 
ment that  the  law  now  provides.  Sec- 
tion 241(b)  with  its  six  guidelines  was 

added  to  the  old  law  in  1965.  But  frank- 
CXin 2058— Part  24 


ly,  unless  there  are  stronger  directives 
the  rural  areas  will  have  to  continue  to 
go  along  as  recipients  with  much  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  program.  With- 
out meaningful  directives,  the  situation 
cannot  be  corrected. 

My  amendment  is  an  effort  to  require 
an  equitable  distribution.  There  is  no 
strict  demand  that  the  distribution  be 
100  percent  equitable  all  of  the  time, 
but  when  the  proper  ratio  on  the  basis  of 
need  in  the  rural  areas  lags  10  percent 
or  more  behind  urban  areas  then  some- 
thing should  and  must  be  done. 

My  amendment  simply  requires  that 
the  'Director  of  OEO  may  reduce  or 
waive  requirements  for  matching  non- 
Federal  assistance  when  there  is  a  10 
percent  or  more  imbalance. 

The  progress  has  been  slow  on  these 
programs  in  our  rural  areas— painfully 
slow— as  compared  with  the  swift  action 
developed  in  the  big  cities,  but  the  com- 
mittee bill  has  some  changes  which  wUl 
help  the  rural  areas.  It  also  contains 
some  steps  backward.  One  such  step  is 
the  Gibbons  amendment,  now  a  part  of 
the  committee  print,  which  would  put  a 
number  of  community  action  agencies 
in  our  district  out  of  business.  Perhaps 
an  urban  area  will  have  no  trouble  mak- 
ing up  the  20-percent  contribution  with 
half  of  it  in  cash.  But  it  is  quit*  another 
story  for  four  or  five  or  more  counties  in 
the  rural  areas,  plus  a  number  of  small 
towns  to  negotiate  an  agreement  to  com- 
mingle their  tax  moneys  into  a  non- 
profit community  action  board.  Not  only 
Ls  the  process  of  negotiation  difficult  and 
the  details  of  pooling  the  money  hard  to 
work  out,  but  it  is  equally  difficult  for  the 
counties  to  raise  the  cash  because  their 
tax  levies  are  now  at  their  legal  maxi- 
mum. But  these  counties  can  contribute 
something.  Each  county  and  each  small 
town    can    contribute    facilities,    trans- 
portation, and  personnel  services,  and  a 
real  joint  effort  is  the  result. 

In  practice  no  separate  community 
action  agency  is  needed  or  desirable  for 
each  county  or  each  town.  The  multi- 
county  community  action  agency  is  an 
effective  way  to  combat  the  problems  m 
rural  areas,  since  the  problems  are  about 
the  same  in  each  county.  Rather  than 
de<;trov  this  multicounty  effort  by  these 
cash  contributions,  we  should  encourage 
and  strengthen  it  and  mal:e  it  more  effec- 
tive In  our  State  and  in  our  con§res- 
sional  district,  without  our  present 
amendment  perhaps  as  many  as  half  of 
the  rural  community  action  agencies 
would  be  closed  down  or  so  restricted 
that  they  would  be  ineffective. 

We  all  know  about  the  continuing 
migration  of  population  from  the  rural 
areas  to  the  big  cities.  This  movement  is 
continuing  and  will  continue  to  overtax 
schools  transportation,  and  housing  fa- 
cilities of  our  big  cities.  It  will  make  more 
complex  and  increase  the  problems  of 
race  relations  and  crime  control  The 
practical  direction  to  take  in  attacking 
this  migration  to  the  cities  is  to  attack 
it  where  it  starts.  In  other  words,  provide 
options  for  rural  citizens  to  remain  in 
rural  areas  if  they  desire. 

It  has  been  charged  by  several  that 
there  is  an  antirural  bias  in  OEO,  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  strong  effort 


going  on  in  the  Department  of  Agi'lcul- 
ture  under  a  program  known  as  RAD  or 
rural  areas  development.  It  is  most  sig- 
nificant that  its  advison-'  committee  in  a 
recent  policy  statement  to  SecreUry  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  urged  a  push  to- 
ward a  national  poUcy  of  better  rural/ 
urban  balance,  for  greater  application  of 
Federal  aid  outside  of  metropolitan  areas 
to  ease  population  problems  in  large 
cities  and  to  restore  job  opportunities  in 
the  countrj-side.  The  President  recog- 
nized this  problem  in  a  recent  message. 
The  Senate  has  given  recognition  to  this 
in  its  reports.  Even  the  House  report 
mentioned  greater  equity  for  rural  areas. 
My  amendment  would  eliminate  some 
loose  language  which  the  agency  could 
isrnore,  and  provide  more  specific  direc- 
tion to  the  agency  to  reduce  this  tough 
non-Federal  contribution  provision. 

My  amendment  does  not  mean  there 
should  be  anv  added  quota  or  earmark- 
ing of  funds,  but  simply  a  guideline  for 
corrective  action  when  there  is  an  im- 
balance in  this  program.  I  urge  you  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  reason  it  is  so  important  to 
emphasize  an  equitable  distribution  of 
these  funds  for  the  rural  areas,  instead 
of  the  disproportionate  share,  or  exist- 
ing inequitable  distribution  to  the  urban 
areas  involves  or  embodies  the  philos- 
ophv  of  "A  stitch  in  time  may  save  nine." 
We  all  know  a  little  repair  work  or  main- 
tenance to  buildings  or  f acihties  may  save 
greater  costs  later.  This  is  called  pre- 
ventive maintenance.  Emphasis  is  in- 
creasingly placed  today  upon  what  is 
called  preventive  medicine,  to  prevent  an 
illness  from  taking  hold  or  to  spend  some 
time  and  money  to  prevent  illness. 

Hardly  anyone  denies  some  of  our 
cities  seem  to  have  an  illness.  There  are 
only  two  or  three  directions  for  that  ill- 
ness to  go.  Become  worse,  remain  the 
same,  or  hopefully  improve. 

Our  amendment  should  certainly  ap- 
peal to  those  who  want  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  cities,  because  funds  of 
this  program  spent  in  the  rural  areas  can 
go  a  long  way  toward  preventing  the  situ- 
ation in  our  cities  from  becoming  worse. 
In  Monday's  Washington  Daily  News 
there  was  a  stor>'  about  a  plan  to  "re- 
route" the  rural  poor.  The  headline  states 
•'New  Wav  To  Deal  With  City  Slums."  It 
pointed  out  that  both  the  Commerce  De- 
partment and  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment were  working  on  this  plan. 

The  entire  idea  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  disperse  the 
poor  within  the  innercity  or  to  clear  the 
big  city  slums,  so  long  as  these  inner 
citv  areas  continue  to  fill  up  with  more 
unskilled  people  arriving  from  the  rural 
areas. 

All  the  money  that  we  spend  on  wel- 
fare, training,  education  and  even  so- 
called  "income  maintenance"  for  the 
poor  in  the  cities  to  lift  them  from  their 
present  condition  will  do  little  good  tm- 
less  there  is  some  measure  taken  to  pre- 
vent new  buildups  of  slum  problems  from 
the  newcomers  that  continue  to  fill  up 
the  crowded  areas. 

There  are  many  plans  to  prevent  this 
continued  migration  from  the  rural 
areas  to  the  big  cities,  but  one  of  the 
ways  we  can  do  something  about  it  here 
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today  Is  by  voting  for  this  amendment, 
which  should  help  in  arresting  the  mi- 
gration from  the  nxral  areas  to  our  large 
cities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Randall!. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hall]. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    RAIX 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofifer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ball:  On  page 
210,  after  line  22,  add  the  following: 

"(7)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  no  financial  assistance  shall  be 
extended  for  the  construction,  alteration,  or 
acquisition  of  any  medical  facility  or  for  the 
provision  of  health  services,  unless  the  facil- 
ity or  the  service  conforms  with  any  plan 
established  for  the  area  under  the  provisions 
of  section  314  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  as  amended." 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment Is  on  page  210  after  line  22,  and  It 
simply  adds  an  additional  special  limita- 
tion to  section  245.  It  Is  submitted  for  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, who  had  to  be  off  the  floor  on  ac- 
count of  Illness.  The  amendment  is 
self-explanatory.  It  would  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  OEO  medical,  diagnostic  clinic, 
research  facilities,  and  even  hospitals, 
without  clearing  with  the  partnership 
for  health  amendments — USPHS 
Amendments  of  1967 — which  have  passed 
this  House  as  H  R.  6418  and  the  other 
body  and  which  is  now  in  conference. 

Mr,  PERKINS.  As  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  It  would  re- 
quire the  Surgeon  General's  approval  of 
a  health  program  before  It  could  be 
funded  by  OEO.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  correct.  It  would 
simply  restrict  the  extent  of  these  health 
facilities  where  we  have  a  critically 
limited  supply  of  people.  I  do  not  believe 
it  would  limit  them  because  he  would 
surely  approve  them,  where  needed.  The 
House  has  already  passed  the  bill  H.R. 
6418  which  provides  for  $932  million  over 
a  4-year  period  for  this  purpose,  and  this 
adds  an  additional  $60  million. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Does  the  gentleman 
not  believe  this  will  hamstring  the  pres- 
ent program  here,  though? 

Mr.  HALL.  No,  I  do  not  believe  that. 
This  means  that  they  will  have  to  be  ap- 
proved by  professional  surveys  as  to 
needed  beds  and  other  facilities  be- 
fore such  services  can  be  placed  In  the 
various  States,  Just  as  in  Hill- 
Burton 

Mr.  PEIRKINS.  But  does  the  gentle- 
man not  believe 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not 
yielded  to  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  de- 
clines to  yield. 

Mr.  NEI^EN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just 
want  to  compliment  my  colleague  for  in- 
troducing this  amendment.  This  Is  com- 


pletely in  tune  with  the  legislation  that 
we  have  passed  here,  as  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Welfare,  and  I  believe  this 
would  protect  the  public  by  providing 
proper  supervision  of  facilities  in  the 
public  interest.  I  believe  this  House 
should  support  this  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  very  good  one  and  should  be 
supported. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman,  and  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Sur- 
geon General  has  said  today  at  Colorado 
Springs  that  those  programs  must  be  kept 
under  professional  control  and  second, 
there  is  the  power  of  consultation  in  the 
laws  at  this  time,  with  other  Federal 
agencies;  this  amendment  would  simply 
make  it  a  matter  of  required  coordina- 
tion and  need.  Of  course,  it  will  also  save 
$60  million. 

I  urge  support  of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hall]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Hall)  there 
were — ayes  56,  noes  66. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Hall  and 
Mr.  Perkins. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  77, 
noes  85. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Cabell]. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MB.  CABELL 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cabell;  On 
page  210,  after  line  22,  Insert  the  following: 

"(7)  The  Director  shall  issue  necessary 
rules  and  regulations  to  assure  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  employed  to  carry  out  commu- 
nity action  program  activities  receiving  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  this  title  who  has 
been  convicted  of  a  felony  within  the  pre- 
ceding five  years,  or  who  Is  then  subject  to  a 
felony  indictment. 

■•(8)  The  Director  shall  Issue  necessary 
rules  and  regulations  to  assure  that  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  title  are  not  carried 
on  in  a  manner  involving  the  use  of  program 
funds  or  property,  the  provision  of  services, 
or  the  emplo>Tnent  or  assignment  of  person- 
nel in  a  manner  affecting,  or  intended  to 
affect  the  outcome  of  a  labor  dispute.  Rules 
and  regulations  issued  under  this  section 
shall  provide  lor  enforcement  procedures, 
which  shall  Include  provision  for  summary 
suspension  of  assistance,  termination  of  em- 
ployment, or  other  action  necessary  to  per- 
mit enforcement  on  an  emergency  basis." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  adoption 
of  this  amendment  would  answer  a  large 
percentage  of  all  the  charges  about  bad 
spots  that  have  developed  in  our  commu- 
nity action  programs.  Briefly,  it  would 
provide  for  the  Director  of  OEO  the  right 
yardsticks  or  guideUnes,  if  you  please, 
which  would  prohibit  an  employee  of  an 
OEO  project  from  being  employed  by  the 


OEO  if  he  Is  under  a  felony  Indictment 
or  if  he  has  been  convicted  of  a  felony 
within  the  previous  5  years.  The  5-year 
pronsion  does  not  prohibit  rehabilitated 
men  from  being  able  to  serve. 

The  other  portion  of  the  amendment 
would  require  that  people  employed  in  a 
community  action  program  cannot  take 
part  in  any  manner  in  a  labor-manage- 
ment dispute,  either  as  a  strikebreaker 
or  as  those  who  would  in  any  way  fur- 
ther  the  progress  of  a  certified  labor- 
management  dispute.  I  certainly  hope 
that  the  Committee  will  see  fit  to  adopt 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Is  my  colleague  aware 
that  there  are  possibly  500.000  auto  thefts 
annually  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
in  most  jurisdictions  auto  theft  is  a 
felony,  and  that  in  the  case  of  kids  in- 
volved in  very  serious  juvenile  crime,  in 
a  large  percentage  of  those  cases  an  auto 
theft  was  the  first  step  down  the  road  to 
much  more  serious  criminal  activity? 
Should  rehabilitation  programs  not  be 
available  to  a  youngster  who  has  been 
convicted  of  auto  theft? 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  would  be  glad  to  in- 
clude those  In  the  amendment 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  They  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  any  of  the  rehabilitation 
features  of  the  program,  and  from  em- 
ployment as  corrections  and  parole  aides, 
where  they  are  serving  very  usefully  In 
the  new  careers  program  on  the  west 
coast. 

Mr.  CABELL.  They  would  be  excluded 
only  from  being  on  salary;  they  would 
not  be  excluded  from  benefits  other  than 
being  employed  by  the  OEO. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain]  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  Just 
a  few  short  months  ago,  I  reported  to 
this  House  exactly  how  the  incidences 
in  the  city  of  Providence  were  so  effec- 
tively handled  and  law  and  order  re- 
stored completely  in  2  days. 

At  that  time.  I  had  inserted  in  the 
Record,  newspaper  accounts  of  the  inci- 
dences and  certain  statements  by  the 
mayor,  the  chief  of  police,  and  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  department.  All  singled 
out  for  special  commendation  the  fine 
assistance  given  to  them  by  the  so-called 
"soul  patrol"  which  was  composed  of 
young  men  who  spontaneously  reacted 
to  the  incidences  by  working  side  by  side 
with  the  police  department.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  membership  of  the  soul 
patrol  at  that  time  were  associated  with 
the  poverty  program,  either  as  employees 
or  as  elected  members  of  the  neighbor- 
hood advisory  committees. 

I  have  in  my  hand  right  now  police 
records  of  members  of  the  soul  patrol. 
Our  juvenile  code  makes  privileged  the 
records  of  many  of  these  young  men. 
However,  they  have  authorized  the 
mayor  of  Providence  to  use  their  names 
and  their  records  if  it  will  help  preserve 
the  poverty  program.  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  entering  these  documents  into  the 
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RECORD  Of  this  House,  but  I  do  feel  their 
Authorization  is  a  truly  significant  dem- 
onstration of  the  deep  feeling  of  many 
people  for  the  continuation  of  this  pro- 

^^m  Chairman.  I  oppose  the  first  part 
nf  my  colleague's  amendment  because 
manv  of  the  people  involved  who  were 
resDonsible  for  deterring  these  riots  and 
for  keeping  them  down  to  a  minimum 
disturbance  were  people  with  pohce  rec- 
ords Many  of  them  were  associated  with 
the  program  but  were  not  being  paid; 
some  of  them  were  on  a  payroll.  As  far 
as  rehabilitation  is  concerned.  I  cannot 
see  where  one  has  to  wait  5  years.  If  you 
are  going  to  tell  a  man  he  has  to  wait 
5  years,  he  may  well  return  to  crime. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Cabell  1. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR,     BUCHANAN 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

/^endment  offered  by  Mr.  Buchanan: 
On   page    168,    line    15.    after    "103."    insert 

"(a)" 

On  page  184.  line  10,  before  the  period 
insert  ":  except  that  the  Director  shall  pro- 
vide no  financial  assistance  to  any  church 
or  other  religious  body,  other  than  assist- 
ance for  the  use  of  buildings  or  real  prop- 
erty at  a  normal  rental." 

On  page  211,  after  line  21.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(bi  The  requirement  in  the  first  sentence 
of  section  221(a)  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  that  the  Director  provide 
no  financial  assistance  to  any  church  or 
other  religious  body,  other  than  assistance 
for  the  use  of  buildings  or  real  property  at 
a  normal  rental,  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  programs  approved  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act:  but  no  payments  of  any 
assistance  of  the  kind  involved  with  respect 
to  any  program  shall  be  made  after  the  end 
of  the  current  contract,  or  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year,  whichever  Is  sooner,  or 
for  any  new  contract." 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
It  the  gentleman's  amendment  would 
preclude  the  church  from  serving  as  a 
delegated  agency  and  would  bar  a  church 
from  operating  a  Headstart  program. 
Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  The  gentleman  is 
partially  correct.  A  church  could  donate 
its  facilities  or  charge  a  normal  rental 
for  their  use.  A  church  could  also  carry 
on  any  program  it  chose  so  long  as  it 
received  no  Federal  fimds  to  support 
such  a  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  today's  world,  as 
in  yesterday's,  keeping  peace  and  making 
war  usually  requires  the  forging  of  al- 
hances.  Any  student  of  history  is  fa- 
miliar with  such  terms  as  the  "grand  al- 
liance," the  "holy  alliance."  or  the  "un- 
holy alliance." 

In  waging  the  war  on  poverty  this 
administration  has  forged  what  may  well 
be  called  an  "uneasy  alliance."  Some 
even  believe  it  to  be  an  unconstitutional 


alliance.  I  refer  to  the  entangling  al- 
liance of  church  and  state  in  general  and 
to  that  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity in  particular.  By  his  own  ad- 
mission. Sargent  Shriver  made  this  clear 
when  he  stated  to  the  national  conven- 
tion of  the  AFL-CIO  in  San  Francisco, 
on  December  9, 1965.  the  following: 

Three  or  four  vears  ago  it  was  practically 
Impossible  for  a  Federal  agency  to  give  di- 
rect grants  to  a  religious  group.  Today  we 
have  given  hundreds  without  violating  the 
principle  of  separation  of  Church  and  State.  * 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  us  were  not 
convinced  then,  and  I  am  not  convinced 
now  that  OEO  has  kept  faith  with  the 
principle  of  separation  of  church  and 
state.  In  1965  and  1966  I  offered  amend- 
ments to  the  antipoverty  legislation  In 
an  attempt  to  clarify  what  I  believed 
to  be  the  Intent  of  Congress  in  this  area 
hoping  to  restore  the  "wall  of  separa- 
tion" between  church  and  state  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war  on  poverty.  I  insisted 
then,  as  I  insist  now,  that  OEO  and  the 
Congress  are  engaged  in  building  a  house 
of  cards  which  will,  by  ultimate  court 
decisions,  come  tumbling  down,  if  the 
OEO  persists  in  making  grants  to  and 
contracts  with  churches  and  church-re- 
lated organizations. 

In  a  special  interview  with  Walker 
Knight,  editor  of  Southern  Baptists' 
Home  Missions  magazine  last  June,  Mr. 
Shriver  was  asked.  "Do  you  see  any  or- 
ganized participation  by  the  denomina- 
tions?" Mr.  Shriver  replied: 

Yes,  I  do.  We  have  something  caHed  the 
Interfalth  Committee  In  support  of  the  war 
against  poverty— composed  of  the  Catholics, 
and  Jews.  We  have  an  organization  called 
WICS — Women  In  Community  Service — com- 
posed of  United  Church  Women,  the  National 
CouncU  of  Catholic  Women,  the  United  Jew- 
ish Women,  and  the  National  Conference  of 
Negro  Women.  We  have  many  church  groups 
that  get  direct  help  from  us  through  com- 
munity action.  .  .  . 

Young  peoples'  organizations  connectea 
with  all  the  churches  can  do  work  .  .  .  they 
can  run  summer  day  camps.  All  are  possible 
for  church  organizations  to  do  while  they  re- 
main church  organizations.  And  we  finance 
all  that.  There  Is  a  chart,  "Where  did  the  war 
against  poverty  go— moneywlse  last  fiscal 
vear?"  Forty-five  percent  went  directly  to  pri- 
vate non-profit  organizations— YMCA's. 
church  groups  ...  and  so  on.  Of  the  total, 
three  percent  went  for  administration  by 
OEO  Most  all  the  rest  went  either  to  educa- 
tional institutions,  business  organizations,  or 
to  private  non-profit  groups.' 


In  some  instances,  grants  are  given 
directlv  to  churches  or  church-related 
agencies.  In  many  other  cases,  grants  are 
made  indirectly  through  a  private  or 
quasi-pubUc  umbrella  agency  and  then, 
in  turn,  distributed  to  church-related 
delegate  agencies  to  run  specific  pro- 
grams. .   ^,         . 

Germane  to  both  situations  is  the  opin- 
ion of  Supreme  Court  Justice  -WiUiam  O. 
Douglas  in  Abington  against  Schempp: 

Financing  a  church  either  In  Its  strictly 
religious  activities  or  In  Its  other  activities  Is 
equally  unconstitutional,  as  I  understand  the 
establishment  clause.  Budgets  for  one  activ- 


ity may  be  technically  separable  from  budg- 
ets for  others.  But  the  Institution  Is  an  in- 
separable whole,  a  llrtng  organism,  which  la 
strengthened  In  any  department  by  con- 
tributions from  other  than  Its  own  mem- 
bers. Such  contributions  may  not  be  made 
by  the  State  even  in  a  minor  degree  without 
violating  the  establishment  clause.  It  U  not 
the  amount  of  public  funds  expended.  ...  It 
Is  the  use  to  which  public  funds  are  put  that 
is  controlling.  For  the  First  Amendment  does 
not  say  that  some  forms  of  establishment  are 
allowed  It  savs  "no  law  representing  an 
establishment  of  religion"  shall  be  made. 
TX'hat  may  not  be  done  directly  may  not  be 
done  indnectlv  lest  the  establishment  clause 
become  a  mockery.* 

The  concept  of  separation  between 
church  and  state  is  one  of  the  primary 
bulwarks  of  religious  liberty.  But  this 
bulwark  may  be  rendered  ineffective 
through  a  process  of  gradual  erosion. 
Time  and  again  history  has  shown  that 
too  close  a  liaison  between  church  and 
state  ultimately  works  to  the  detriment 
of  both.  A  relationship  in  which  church 
and  state  are  essentially  independent  is 
an  indispensable  safeguard  both  of  re- 
ligious and  of  political  liberty. 

One  of  the  monumental  concepts  the 
American  Republic  brought  to  the  world 
is  that  of  separation  between  church  and 
state.  The  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution marks  a  dramatic  break  with 
church-state  patterns  of  the  past.  The 
practice  of  strict  separation  has  enabled 
both  the  Government  and  the  churches 
to  thrive.  As  a  consequence,  our  Nation 
has  avoided  the  controversy  and  corrup- 
tion which  have  characterized  involve- 
ment of  the  church  in  government  affairs 
and  of  government  in  church  affairs  of 
other  countries. 

The  philosophy  of  complete  separation 
has  served  Americans  well  since  out  of 
the  furnace  of  colonial  controversy  our 
forefathers  hammered  out  on  the  anvil  of 
experience  the  words  of  the  first  amend- 
ment: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof:   .  .  . 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
while  the  strength  for  disestablishment 
was  still  in  process  in  some  States, 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  a  letter  to  Bap- 
tists in  Danbury.  Conn.,  in  which  he  said: 
I  contemplate  with  sovereign  reverence 
that  act  of  the  whole  American  people  which 
declared  that  their  legislature  should  ■make 
no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  re- 
ligion, or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  there- 
of;'•  thus  building  a  wall  of  separation  be- 
tween Church  and  State.' 


Every  American  from  that  day  to  this 
has  benefited  by  the  erection  of  that 
wall  Those  of  us  who  live  today  did 
nothing  to  build  It.  and  some  have  done 
nothing  to  preserve  it.  Consequently,  we 
face  today  the  danger  of  losing  by  de- 
fault that  which  our  forefathers  paid  for 
with  imprisonment,  persecution,  and 
bloodshed. 

Some  of  the  dangers  we  face  are  the 
verj'  ones  the  founders  of  this  RepubUc 
sought  to  avoid:  That  the  government,  in 
seeking  to  achieve  secular  ends,  will  be 


>  OEO  Press  Release.  December  10,  1965,  (as 
recorded  In  Judicial  Review,  S.  2097,  P.  740). 

-■•Shriver  Interview:  The  Church  and  the 
Poverty  War."  Home  Missions^  Southern  Bap- 
tist Convention,  June,  1967.  p  10. 


» Abington  School  District  v.  Schempp.  374. 

U.S.,  pp.  3-5. 

«  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (Montlcello 
Edition)  Vol.  XVI.  pp.  281-282. 
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allowed  to  use  religion  and  the  churches 
as  a  means  to  achieve  them;  and  that 
churches,  in  seeking  to  achieve  sectarian 
ends,  will  seek  to  use  the  government. 
This  is  exactly  what  the  first  amend- 
ment sought  to  prevent. 

Quite  recently,  however,  modifications 
of  the  meaning  of  church-state  separa- 
tion have  been  expounded.  It  is  perti- 
nent to  ask  ourselves  whether  these  mod- 
ifications will  merely  alter  the  rigid  con- 
cept of  separation  or  transform  it  so 
as  to  destroy  it.  Concern  that  the  church 
control  the  government,  or  the  govern- 
ment control  the  church  seems  les.s  pro- 
nounced today  than  yesterday. 

Perhaps  a  lesson  in  history  is  in  order 
here.  R.  Freeman  Butts  in  his  work.  "The 
American  Tradition  in  Religion  and  Edu- 
cation." has  stated  that,  in  general,  the 
process  of  separation  from  the  pre-Revo- 
lutionary  to  the  early  national  periods 
passed  through  three  identifiable  stages: 
First.  Toleration  by  the  single  establish- 
ment of  dissenting  groups;  second,  multi- 
ple establishments  wherein  more  and 
more  churches  were  admitted  into  the 
establishment  and  given  the  legal  rights 
of  taxation  for  their  own  public  wor- 
ship; and  third,  that  of  complete  separa- 
tion. In  conclusion.  Mr.  Butts  states: 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  compro- 
mise of  es:.\bUsh:ng  all  recognized  churches 
even  on  an  equal  or  Impartial  basis  was  not 
sufficient.  It  might  be  possible  to  reconcile 
this  kind  of  establishment  with  the  outward 
forms  of  free  exercise  of  public  worship,  but 
It  was  soon  clearly  seen  that  It  could  not  be 
reconciled  with  genuinely  equal  rights  of 
conscience.  So  long  as  the  State  was  In  the 
position  of  determining  which  churches 
should  have  legal  and  financial  privilege  of 
support,  there  could  be  no  real  equality  of 
religious  conscience.  It  was  still  a  grant  of 
privilege  by  the  State  to  a  religious  doctrir.e. 

.  .  Therefore,  the  struggle  went  on  to  sever 
all  legal  connections  and  to  prohibit  all  fi- 
nancial support  for  any  and  .ill  religious  be- 
liefs. It  Wcis  recognized  th;'.t  if  the  State 
could  grant  a  privilege.  It  could  deBne  which 
religious  beliefs  were  entitled  to  that  privi- 
lege.' 

Thus  it  wa.s  that  the  final  stage  of 
separation  came  when  all  forms  of  es- 
tablishment were  abolished.  Complete 
disestablishment  of  financial  and  legal 
support  for  religion  by  the  State  was 
necessary  to  achieve  a  genuinely  free 
exercise  of  religion  resting  upon  the  solid 
grounds  of  equal  rights  of  conscience. 
This  final  step  v»-as  clearly  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  proposed  rnd  worked  for 
the  adoption  of  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  The  first  amendment, 
then,  can  be  understood  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  larger  definition  of  civil 
rights  as  contained  in  the  other  amend- 
ments which  made  up  the  American  Bill 
of  Rights. 

Despite  this  lesson  of  histon-'.  there  are 
those  who  say  that  the  establishment 
clause  neither  means  nor  requires  com- 
plete separation  but  only  prohibits  fa- 
voritism. Addressing  his  remarks  to  just 
such  a  situation  Justice  Douelas.  in 
Abington  against  Schempp,  stated: 

The  establishment  clause  Is  not  limited  to 
precluding  the  state  Itself  from  conducting 
religious  exercises.  It  also  forbids  the  state  to 
employ  its  facilities  or  funds  In  a  way  that 
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gives  any  church,  or  all  churches,  greater 
strength  in  our  society  than  it  would  have 
by  relying  on  its  members  alone." 

In  a  stronger  statement,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  decreed  that : 

The  establishment  of  religion  clause  of  the 
First  Amendment  means  at  least  this:  Neith- 
er a  state  nor  the  Federal  Government  can 
set  up  a  chtirch.  Neither  can  pass  laws  which 
aid  one  religion,  aid  all  religions,  or  prefer 
one  religion  over  another." 

Justice  Clark  in  the  Schempp  case  de- 
clared: 

If  there  is  anything  settled  In  Constitu- 
tional law  today,  I  believe  it  Is  the  principle 
that  the  First  Amendment  forbids  aid  to  all 
religions,  no  less  than  it  forbids  aid  to  a 
particular  religion." 

Mutual  establishment  has  been  forgot- 
ten, conveniently  overlooked,  or  never 
understood  by  the  various  groups  today 
who  urge  that  cooperation  between 
church  and  state  is  admissible  so  long  as 
the  state  treats  all  religious  groups  fairly 
and  equally.  But  the  state  would  always 
have  to  decide  what  was  and  what  was 
not  a  religious  group  if  it  set  out  to  "co- 
operate" with  them  all. 

The  principle  of  separation  has  al- 
lowed every  religious  body.  sect,  and  de- 
nomination to  develop  independently  in 
an  atmosphere  free  from  governmental 
interference  and  sectarian  struggles  for 
a  larger  share  of  the  public  till.  Yet,  this 
is  the  very  direction  in  which  we  are 
iieaded  as  .seen  in  the  words  of  Sargent 
Shriver  himself.  In  answer  to,  "What 
plan  does  the  OEO  follow  to  insure  the 
conditions  you  impose  on  those  transac- 
tions with  church-related  institutions 
will  be  adhered  to?"  he  stated: 

The  conditions  are  very  well  known  and 
we  have  the  benefit  that  everybody  watches 
everybody  else.  I  don't  think  the  Catholics 
are  zoing  to  get  away  with  something  in  De- 
troit because  the  Protestants  will  be  watch- 
ing them.  The  Protestants  aren't  going  to  get 
away  with  something  because  the  Catholics, 
and  the  Jews,  or  the  atheists  will  be  watch- 
ing.» 

Justice  Rutledge  long  ago  pointed  up 
the  fallacy  in  this  kind  of  reasoning  and 
said  in  his  opinion  on  the  Everson  case 
in  1947: 

The  reasons  underlying  the  amendment's 
policy  have  not  vanished  with  time  or  di- 
minished In  force.  .  .  .  Public  money  de- 
voted to  payment  of  religious  costs,  educa- 
tional or  other,  brings  the  quest  for  more. 
It  brings,  too.  the  struggle  of  sect  against 
sect  for  the  larger  share  or  for  any.  Here  one 
by  numbers  alone  will  benefit  most,  there 
another.  That  is  precisely  the  history  of  soci- 
eties which  have  had  an  established  religion 
and  dissident  groups.  It  is  the  very  thing 
Jefferson  and  Madison  experienced  and 
sought  to  guard  against  .  .  .  The  dominat- 
ing groups  will  achieve  the  dominating  ben- 
efit: or  all  will  embroil  the  state  in  their 
dissensions.''' 

Referring  to  the  first  amendment,  Jus- 
tice Jackson  has  said  that  its  strength 
is  in  its  rigidity  and  that: 

It  was  intended  not  only  to  keep  the 
State's  hands  out  of  religion,  but  to  keep 


'R    Freeman  Butts,  The  American  Tradi- 
tion in  Religion  and  Education. 
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religion's  hands  off  the  State  and  above  all, 
to  keep  bitter  religious  controversy  out  of 
public  life  by  denying  to  every  denomination 
any  advantages  from  gettii;g  control  of  pub- 
lic policy  or  the  public  purse." 

Already  four  Protestant  denomina- 
tions have  set  up  a  corporation  known 
as  Urban  America,  Inc.  Located  at  1717 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  this  corporation  is  designed  to 
serve  as  a  broker  to  provide  all  services 
in  obtaining  government  funds  for  hous- 
ing projects  for  a  church  and  to  carry  it 
through  to  completion. 

Since  August  20,  1964,  v.hcn  the  Pres- 
ident signed  into  law  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  the  protective  barrier  be- 
tween church  and  state  has  come  to 
resemble  a  sieve  more  than  a  wall.  There 
is  mounting  evidence  that  the  wall  is 
being  undeiTnined  by  a  steady  stream  of 
Federal  money  channeled  into  sectarian 
hands. 

Yet  the  principle  of  separation  has 
preserved  our  religious  liberty  since  it 
was  fashioned  by  those  gallant  men  in 
the  18th  century,  and  is  essential  still. 
If  there  is  a  break  in  this  important  dike, 
it  is  time,  past  time,  that  we  repaired 
it.  Closing  our  eyes  to  the  trickle  will  not 
stop  its  flow  nor  turn  back  the  flood  when 
the  dike,  at  last,  comes  tumbling  down. 
If  money  is  taxed  from  a  Jewish  citi- 
zen bv  force  of  law  and  given  by  Gov- 
ernment without  his  consent  to  support  a 
Baptist  program  in  violation  of  his  con- 
science, the  constitutional  rights  of  that 
citizen  have  been  violated.  This  must  be 
the  case  if  the  church  benefits  in  any 
way,  whether  financially,  in  reputation, 
in  propagation  of  its  faith,  or  otherwise, 
by  such  a  grant.  The  only  way  such  vio- 
lation can  be  prevented  is  if  the  church 
denies  its  faith,  resigns  its  ministry,  for- 
gets its  mission  and  pretends  its  sacred- 
ness  is  secular  in  the  conduct  of  such  a 
program. 

Suppose,  for  example,  a  church  agrees 
to  cooperate  with  the  Government  in  an 
antipoverty  program  by  sharing  its  fa- 
cilities with  the  Federal  project.  Once 
having  agreed,  the  Federal  directors  of 
the  project  rightly  advise  the  church 
that  Government  funds  cannot  be  used 
to  support  religion,  so  all  religious  sym- 
lx)ls  must  be  removed  from  the  church 
and  no  religious  instructions  or  propaga- 
tion of  its  faith  permitted  in  the  pro- 
gram. The  church  agrees,  removes  its 
symbols,  pretends  it  is  not  a  church,  and 
the  Government  "cooperates"  in  the  use 
of  its  facilities.  Is  this  not  ample  example 
that  religion  and  the  state  function  best 
when  thev  are  separate  rather  than  when 
they  "cooperate"?  After  all,  the  same 
first  amendment  which  prohibits  estab- 
lishment by  the  Government  also  guar- 
antees "the  free  exercise  thereof." 

For  positive  evidence  that  the  wall  of 
separation  is  in  a  sad  state  of  repair  it  is 
unnecessary  to  look  any  further  than 
the  press  releases  issued  by  the  OEO  it- 
self. In  three  separate  press  releases 
OEO  annoimced  grants  to  a  number  of 
church  institutions  to  assist  its  upward 
bound  program  during  the  67-68  school 
year.  Those  named  were  Arkansas  Coi- 


n/bid., p.  22.  26. 

"OEO  Press  Releases:  CAP-67-522.  March 
10.  1967:  CAP-67-392.  February  24,  1967: 
CAP-67-385.  February  24,  1967. 
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lege  and  Coe  College— Presbyterian ;  Nor- 
man College— Southern  Baptist ;  Munde- 
Uen  College.  Barat  College  of  the  Sacred 
Heart.  Fordham  University.  Marist  Col- 
lege, and  Loyola  University — Roman 
catholic. 

Still  another  OEO  release  announced 
that  the  Arizona  Council  of  Churches,  a 
predominantly  Protestant  group,  was  to 
be  the  recipient  of  an  additional  grant  of 
$1.3  million  to  continue  its  program 
among  immigrants  in  the  State." 

Why  not  look  around  our  own  door- 
.<!teps  in  the  Nation's  Capital?  I  refer  to 
Washington's  summer  enrichment  pro- 
gram directed  by  Dr.  Herman  Tyrance, 
professor  of  physical  education  at  How- 
ard University.  In  one  instance  it  was 
discovered  that  public  program  funds 
were  used  to  repaii'  a  church  sanctuary,  a 
chui-ch  school,  and  ch-jrch  grounds." 

When  confronted  with  the  evidence. 
Mr.  Tyrance  said. 

This  is  an  obvious  violation  .  .  .  the  use 
of  public  money  for  a  religious  institution  is 
wrong,  without  question." 

It  was  reported  that  Mr.  Tj'rance 
acknowledged  that  there  were  other  con- 
flicts in  connection  with  churches  that 
run  projects.  The  revealing  disclosm'e 
went  on  to  say : 

Some  ministers  serve  as  Summer  Enrich- 
ment officials  and  their  churches  get  pro- 
gram money;  some  churches  discarded  their 
regular  youth  programs  to  participate  in  the 
Bummer  program  and  obtain  funds,  .  .  . 
some  ministers  conduct  religious  services 
under  summer  program." 

Nadine  Winters  of  Hospitality  House, 
a  delegate  agency  under  the  program  in 
the  near  northeast  said : 

Some  ministers  have  a  racket  going.'* 

She  charged  that  some  ministers  were 
not  only  collecting  rent  money  for  the 
use  of  their  buildings,  but  also  other 
money  for  other  projects. 

She  said  one  church — 
merely  added  summer  program  persons  to 
Its  regular  staff.'" 

If  such  irregularities  exist  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Capitol  and  OEO  head- 
quarters, one  can  well  imagine  what  vio- 
lations exist  in  the  more  remote  sections 
of  this  country. 

Permit  me  to  digress  at  this  point  to 
interject  what  may  well  be  a  pertinent 
point. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Presi- 
dents  proposed  tax  increase  will  yield  an 
estimated  $5.1  biUion  in  new  revenue. 
How  much  would  be  saved  if  Federal 
expenditures  of  Government  funds  pres- 
ently fiowing  to  church  institutions  were 
cut  off? 

Figures  prepared  by  the  research  staff 
of  Americans  United  for  Separation  of 
Church  and  State,  indicate  that  Federal 
aid  is  presently  going  to  church  institu- 
tions in  seven  main  categories — educa- 
tion, higher  and  elementary;  the  anti- 
poverty    program;    research    programs; 
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housing;  surplus  foods  and  property; 
foreign  aid;  and  public  health.  It  is  esti- 
mated "that  at  least  $5.5  billion  fiows  to 
church-related  institutions  and  groups 
in  the  various  categories."  '" 

Should  anyone  here  doubt  the  exist- 
ence of  grants  made  directly  to  religious 
and  sectarian  groups,  the  following 
grants  on  record  "  at  the  office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  should  be  convincing : 
Church  and  church-related  OEO  programs  as 
of  September  26,  1967 

AL.XB.^MA 

Catholic  Charities  of  Huntsville — 
2  VISTA  volunteers. 

Archbishop    Toolen's    antipoverty 

committee    $825,032 

Archbishop        Toolen's        Project 

Headstart   --       470,000 

Archbishop  Toolen's  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps 472,510 

ALASKA 

Alaska  Methodist  University  (Up- 
ward   Bound) 122,980 

ARIZONA 

Arizona      Council     of      Churches 

(CAP)     349,307 

Arizona  Council  of  Churches  (mi- 
grant workers) 613.144 

Arizona      Council     of      Churches 

(day  care) 684,818 

Central        United        Presbyterian 

Church  of  Phoenix  (day  care).         57.161 

Southminister  Presbyterian 

Church  of  Phoenix  (day  care).       112.414 

ARKANSAS 

Ouachita  Baptist  College  (Up- 
ward  Bound)    51.395 

GEORGIA 

Emory      University      (Methodist) 


'♦OEO  Press  Releases:  CAP-67-275,  Febru- 
ary 2.  1967. 

"Washington  Sunday  Star,  July  30,  1967, 
Page  A6. 

"Ibid. 

'■■'  Ibid. 

"  Ibid. 

"Ibid. 


Church  and  church-related  OEO  programs  as 
of  September  26, 1967 — Continued 

MISSISSIPPI 

Father  Sweeney  Memorial  School 

(Headstart)    $372,882 

Wesley  Methodist  Church,  Winston 

(day  care) 254,123 

MISSOURI 

St.  Stephens  Church.  St.  Louis 
(educational  programs  for  chil- 
dren-adults in  public  housing 
projects)  four  VISTA  volunteers. 

NEBRASKA 

Midland  Lutheran  College,  Free- 
mont   (Headstart) 

NEW    YORK 

St.  Augustine  Church.  Erie 
County    (CAP) 

Bethel  AME  Zion  Church  (CAP)  .. 

OKLAHOMA 

Sallna  Indian  Methodist  Mission. 

OREGON 

Portland  CotincU  of  Churches 


15.  645 


(Upward  Bound) 

Emory    University     (legal    service 

program)    233.281 

ILLINOIS 

Greater  Institution  AME  Church 
of    Chicago    (Headstart) 

First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chi- 
cago  (Headstart) 

Greater  St.  John's  AME  Church 
of    Chicago    (Headstart) 

Union  Tabernacle  Church  of  Chi- 
cago    (Headstart) 

St.  Ambrose  Catholic  Church  of 
Chicago  (summer  education 
program)    

Barat  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
(Upward    Bound) 

Barat  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

INDIANA 

University  of  Notre  Dame  (study 
of  metropolitan  deprived  areas)  . 

KENTUCKY 

Bellarmine  College  of  Louisville 
(Upward    Bound) 

LOUISIANA 

Methodist      Community      Center 

(day  care) 119,833 

Xavier  University  (Upward 
Bound)    -       106.507 

Xavier  University  (Upward 
Bound)    

MARYLAND 

University  Methodist  Church,  Bal- 
timore  (daycare) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  College  (Upward  Bound). 

MINNESOTA 

College  of  St.  Thereaa,  'WinonA 
(Upward  Bound)   


7,393 


25.  744 
143.  880 


6,700 


12,  688 


56.  460 


73.  222 


56.  738 


39,042 


13,232 

169.  707 
28,  233 


276, 680 


62,  984 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Diocesan  School  Board  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Inc.    (NYC) 947,040 

Diocesan  School  Board  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Inc.  (CAP) - 53,  139 

Catholic  Chantise  of  Lackawanna 

County    (CAP). 17.892 

Jewish  Federation  of  Lackawanna 

County    (CAP) 11.056 

TENNESSEE 

Carson-Newman    Baptist    College 

(Upward  Bound) 18,000 

Carson-Newman    Baptist    College 

(Upward  Bound) 117.  554 

Carson-Newman    Baptist    College 

(Upward  Bound) 2.000 

VIRGINIA 

First  Baptist  Church.  Midlothian 

(Headstart)    -- 42.520 

WISCONSIN 

Parochial       Education       Project. 

Menominee  Co.  (CAP) 21.603 


79.  764 


50.  932 


124, 745 


56,  444 


"Church  and  State,  March,  1967.  Page  10. 
2^  Status  of  OEO  Programs,  September  26. 
1967. 


Total   7,366.424 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  include  a 
partial  list  of  those  grants  made  directly 
to  religious  and  sectarian  bodies  as  re- 
corded in  the  status  of  OEO  programs  as 
of  June  30,  1966. 

ALABAMA 

Bullock  County:  Union  Springs, 
First  Baptist  Church.  Headstart, 
summer  1965,  240  children,  May 

14,  1965 $38,950 

First  Baptist  Church,  Head- 
start,  summer  1966,  378 
children.  17  classes.  May  31, 

1966    64,418 

Jefferson  County:  Birmingham. 
First  Unitarian  Church.  Head- 
start,  summer  1965.  87  chUdren 

June  10,  1965. 16.315 

Perry  County:  Marlon,  Berean 
Baptist  Church,  HeadsUrt,  sum- 
mer 1966,  120  children.  May  31. 
1966.8  classes --- 25.791 

ARIZONA 

Arizona  Council  of  Churches:  Mi- 
grant and  Indian  Ministry, 
health  and  education  projects 
for  migrant  children,  counties 
of  Maricopa,  Navajo.  Pima. 
Pinal.  Yuma,  CAP,  migrant 
worker  grant  section  311.  June  3, 

1966    --       632,316 

Arizona  Council  of  Churches;  mi- 
grant opportunity  programs: 

Training  -- - 246,315 

Improvement  program  and 
counseling 77.290 
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Clark  County:  Arkadelphla.  Oua-  Ramsey  County:  St.  Paul  Jewish 
Chita  Baptist  College,  Project  Vocational  Service  Neighbor- 
Upward  Bound.  Apr.  7.  1966 $51,395          hood  Youth   CoiTJS    220  partlcl- 

*^  pants,  Feb.  16,  1966 $211,  BJa 

CONNECnCCTT 
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Middlesex  County:  Mlddletown, 
Wesleyan  University,  Project  Up- 
ward Bound,  Apr.  7,  1966- 102,889 

FLORIDA 

Pinellas  County:  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  Presbyterian  College,  Proj- 
ect Upward  Bound,  Apr.  15, 
1966    169,651 

GEORGIA 

Bibb  County:  Macon,  Mercer  Uni- 
versity (Baptist),  Project  Up- 
ward Bound.  Apr.  15,  1966- 119,  232 

Dekalb  County:  Atlanta,  Emory 
University  (Methodist),  Project 
Upward  Bound,  Apr.  7,  1966 75,  681 

Free  for  All  Missionary  Baptist 
Church,  Headstart,  summer, 
1965,  226  children.  May  15,  1965.         26,  486 

ILLINOIS 

Cook  County:   Chicago,  Lutheran 

Camp  for  Retarded -         14,789 

American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee, Inc..  Districts  1  through 
13,  Vista  Volunteers,  urban,  5  re- 
quested, 6  In  service 20, 100 

INDIANA 

Richmond  County:  Wayne,  Earl- 
ham  College  (Friends),  Apr.  15, 
1966    87.793 

IOWA 

Decatur  County:  Lamonl,  Grace- 
land  College  (Latter  Day 
Saints) ,  Project  Upward  Bound, 
Apr.  8,  1966 78,111 

Winneshiek  County:  Decorah,  Lu- 
ther College  (Lutheran),  Proj- 
ect Upward  Bound,  April  7,  1966       127.  332 

KANSAS 

Montgomery  County:  Independ- 
ence, Flrs't  Methodist  Church  of 
Independence,  Headstart,  60 
children,  4  classes,  June  7,  1966         15.  569 

LOUISIANA 

Caddo  County:  St.  Paul  C.M.E. 
Church,  Headstart,  30  children, 
May  24,  1965 5,023 

Shreveport:  The  Williams  Memo- 
rial C.M.E.  Temple,  Headstart, 
54  children.  June  15,  1965- 9,791 

Caddo  County:  Shreveport,  Holly- 
wood Heights  Presbyterian  Day 
Care  Center,  Headstart,  49  chil- 
dren, June  15,  1965 -- 6,576 

St.  Joseph  Baptist  Church:  Head- 
start,  51  children,  June  9,  1965-  9,848 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore:  First  Baptist  Church. 
child  care  program,  CAP-demon- 
straUon,  Grant,  Aug.  30.  1965--         83.900 

Baltimore:  Douglas  Memorial 
Commu.nlty  Church.  Headstart, 
60  children.  May  24,  1965 7.488 

St.  James  Episcopal  Church; 
Headstart.  75  children,  June  1. 
1965    ll.'^05 

Knox  Presbyterian  Church  Com- 
munity Center:  Headstart.  90 
children.  June  10,  1965 14,496 

MICHIGAN 

Wayne  County:  Detroit,  Protes- 
tant Community  Servlc&s,  pre- 
paratory school,  voter  education, 
and  community  development, 
Vista  volunteers.  11  requested, 
11  active  --- 36,850 


MISSISSIPPI 

Winston  County:  Louisville,  Wes- 
ley Methodist  Church,  Head- 
start,  full  year  program.  Mar.  8. 
1966    155,493 

Wesley  Methodist  Church:  Head- 
start.  127  children.  May  15,  1966-         21,  266 

MtSSOURI 

St.  Louis:  United  Church  of  Christ 
Neighborhood  Houses,  supple- 
ment existing  staff  of  three  set- 
tlement houses,  VISTA  Volun- 
teer— Urban — 6  requested.  5  In 
service  16.750 

NEW   MEXICO 

New  Mexico  Council  of  Churches 
( statewide ) .  CAP — Migrant 

Workers  Grant,  sec.  311.  June  25 

1965    1.360,313 

NEW  YORK 

Erie  County : 
WlUlamsvllle,    Methodist    Home 
for  Children,  Headstart,  30  chil- 
dren.  May   15,    1965 5.280 

Beth  Israel  Medical  Center,  de- 
velop model  medical  service  pro- 
gram. CAP-demonstration  grant. 
Dec.  21,  1965 661,151 

NORTH   CAROLINA 

North  Carolina  Council  of 
Churches;  Health,  education, 
and  housing  programs  for  mi- 
grants (Statewide),  CAP-mi- 
grant  workers  grant,  sec.  311. 
Mar.  19,  1955 270,444 

Day  care  program,  migrant  fam- 
ilies, same  grant,  Apr.  12,  1966-.       190,  864 

Guilford  County:  Greensboro. 
Grace  Lutheran  Day  School. 
Headstart.  30  children.  June  10, 

1966    4,445 

OHIO 

CouncU  of  Churches  of  Christ  In 
Greater  Cleveland,  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps.  116  partici- 
pants, June  30,  1965—- —         51,180 

Hancock  County  Council  of 
Churches  day  care  program,  mi- 
grant  children 16,714 

OREGON 

Multnomah  County:  Portland, 
Stone  Church,  Inc.,  DBA,  Chris- 
tian preschools,  Headstart.  46 
children,  June  10,  1965 12,156 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bucks  County:  Friends  Service  As- 
sociation for  the  Delaware  Val- 
ley, Inc.,  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  40  participants,  June  11, 
1965    --         26,260 

Friends  Social  Order  Commit- 
tee Work  Corps,  counseling  in 
self-help,  housing,  health,  em- 
ployment, and  municipal,  serv- 
ice, VISTA  volunteers,  urban.  4 
requested,  4  In  service 13.400 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Aiken  County:  Second  Baptist 
Church.  Mount  Canaan  Baptist 
Association,  Headstart,  100  chil- 
dren, June  10,  1965 16,207 

TENNESSEE 

Anderson  County:  Oak  Ridge, 
Council  of  Church  Women, 
Headstart,  105  children.  May  10, 
1965    18.142 


TEXAS 

HarrlB  County:  Houston,  Protes- 
tant charities.  Headstart.  70 
children.  May   13,   1965 -,.      $ii.038 

VnCINLA 

City  of  Danville:  The  Society  of 
Christ  Our  King.  Inc.,  Headstart, 
54  children,  June  15,  1965 5,602 

Arlington  County,  Macedonia 
Baptist  Church,  recreation  and 
remedial  education,  CAP-dem- 
onstratlon  grant,  July  6,  1965-.-        10, 150 

Chesterfield  County,  First  Bap- 
tist Church,  Headstart,  205 
children,  June  15,  1965 ..-        20,193 

Chesterfield  County,  Midlothian, 
First  Baptist  Church,  Head- 
start,  196  children.  May  31,  1966        38,807 


Total    5,313,695 

A  comparison  of  the  two  exhibits  is 
highly  significant.  At  first  glance  the  dif- 
ference in  number  is  negligible — 50,  as 
compared  to  this  year's  number  of  44. 
Quite  frankly,  to  avoid  charges  of  sec- 
tarianism, I  included  in  last  year's  list 
only  Protestant  and  Jewish  churches 
and  church-related  institutions.  No 
Catholic  groups  were  listed  at  all.  The 
current  list  of  44  includes  Protestant, 
Jewish,  and  Catholic.  On  first  impres- 
sion one  would  surmise  that  since  that 
is  the  case  the  number  of  grants  to 
churches  and  church-related  institutions 
must  be  on  the  decrease  or  even  in  the 
process  of  being  phased  out. 

My  experience  in  studying  the  two 
editions  of  the  "Status  of  Programs,"  as 
well  as  Sargent  Shriver's  own  state- 
ments, however,  indicate  that  such  is 
not  the  case.  Evidently  GEO  has  now 
come  to  feel  that  a  more  expedient  prac- 
tice is  to  group  as  many  grants  as  pos- 
sible under  one  large  heading  identified 
only  by  the  umbrella  agency  and  the 
general  type  of  program;  that  is,  CAP, 
Headstart,  Upward  Bound,  and  so  forth, 
funded.  Upon  examination  of  the  Status 
of  Programs  as  it  is  now  recorded  there  is 
no  possible  way  to  discover  the  total 
number  of  grants  made  to  sectarian 
groups. 

It  would  be  of  great  service  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  this  country  if 
OEO  were  to  make  known  publiclj' 
every  grant,  direct  and  indirect,  to  a 
church  or  church -related  institution 
along  with  the  amount.  In  fact,  I  ask  Mr. 
Shriver  to  do  so  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  fitting  description  of 
of  the  involvement  of  the  OEO  with 
the  church  is  that  of  an  iceberg.  Turn- 
ing through  the  pages  of  the  enormous 
"Status  of  Programs  Record,"  one  sees 
the  overt  examples  totaling  $7,366,424 
which  extrude  above  the  surface  like  the 
known  portion  of  the  iceberg.  But  there 
is  that  involvement  which  exists  covertly, 
buried  beneath  the  seas  of  "umbrella" 
agencies  in  the  fashion  of  the  unseen 
portion  of  the  glacier.  The  exact  sum  of 
taxpayer's  money  dispensed  by  OEO 
through  churches  and  church-related  in- 
stitutions may  never  be  known.  But  this 
money,  whenever  the  church  program 
becomes  more  eflBcient,  whenever  the 
poverty  stricken  believe  that  their  help 
come  through  a  church,  whenever  any 
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,hnrch  is  endowed  to  a  greater  extent 
fhS  it  would  ordinarily  be  through  the 
!,h  ntary  gifts  of  its  members,  con- 
S  tutesrdilious  establishment  which  is 
f  direct  violation  of  the  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  establishment  clause  of 
the  first  amendment. 

Those  men  who  drafted  the  language 
nf  the  first  amendment  were  not  irre- 
ueious.  To  the  contrary,  they  were  God- 
fearing religious  men.  And  because  they 
were  they  insisted  on  preserving  and  be- 
aueathing  the  religious  liberty  they  had 
sought  and  found  in  this  new  land  of 
freedom.  Like  them,  my  intent  is  to 
nreserve  the  pluralistic  religious  society 
that  is  ours.  It  is  my  intention  to  seek  to 
preserve  the  Church  and  State  in  their 
distinct  and  separate  roles  knowing  that 
each  serves  best  when  it  serves  separately 
that  each  may  freely  serve. 

When  I  read  the  Economic  Opportuni- 
ty Amendments  which  we  reported  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Educa- 
tion I  was  highly  encouraged  by  the 
language  in  title  II  which  requires  com- 
munity action  agencies  to  be  State,  city, 
and  county  governments.  In  my  judg- 
ment this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
to  the  restoration  of  the  wall  between 
church  and  state.  Besides  decreasing  the 
bureaucratic  administration  of  the  pov- 
erty program  by  putting  more  authority 
in  the  hands  of  the  States  and  local  offi- 
cials it  will  give  them  great  screening 
power  through  which  the  involvement  of 
church  with  state  and  state  with  church 
may  be  reviewed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  forefathers  saw 
the  wall  of  separation  as  a  wall  of  pro- 
tection for  both  church  and  state.  It 
was  and  is  free  of  state  control,  the 
church  has  flourished  here  as  in  no  other 
land.  Freed  from  clericalism,  the  state 
has  become  as  nowhere  else  the  guard- 
ian of  liberty. 

Should  the  end  come  to  such  liberty 
as  we  have  known  in  this  country  to 
what  land  could  our  children  flee? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  third  time 
I  have  offered  this  amendment.  I  urge 
its  adoption  now.  I  do  believe  the 
chuiches  should  continue  their  war  on 
poverty,  in  which  they  have  been  en- 
gaged for  2.000  years.  I  do  not  believe 
such  chuixhes  should  participate  in  the 
war  on  poverty  with  tax  funds.  This  is 
a  violation  of  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  not 
just  in  my  Judgment  but  according  to 
the  words  of  the  framers  of  that  amend- 
ment and  acccording  to  the  words  of  the 
present  Supreme  Court  concerning  situ- 
ations such  as  this. 

There  is  a  place  for  churches,  and  a 
major  place,  to  fill  In  the  war  on  pov- 
erty, but  churches  are  not  so  weak  in 
our  time  that  they  must  have  tax  funds 
on  which  to  operate.  Such  action  is 
like  propping  up  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar 
with  a  toothpick.  If  the  sad  day  should 
come  when  Washington  lies  in  dust  and 
New  York  City  is  an  ancient,  cnunbling 

ruin,  even  in  that  day  the  Christian 
Church  will  stand,  and  serve,  and  con- 
tinue her  great  ministry  among  men. 
With  faith  in  the  power  of  the  church 
to  fulfill  her  holy  mission  without  the 

assistance  of  the  OEO  or  the  support 


of  tax  funds,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  IMr.  Buchanan]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED   BY   MR.   OTTINGEB 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ottinger:  On 
page  196,  line  12,  strike  "80  per  centum" 
and    substitute   therefor   "90   per   centum." 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  strike  another  very 
onerous  provision  of  the  so-called  Green 
amendment  for  those  communities  that 
can  least  afford  to  increase  their  con- 
tribution. The  Green  provision  requires 
that  after  June  30,  1967,  communities 
will  have  to  put  up  20  percent  as  their 
non-Federal  share  of  poverty  program 
costs 

Unfortunately,  this  committee  did  not 
see  fit  to  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
Reid]  that  would  have  eliminated  the 
requirement  for  half  cash  contributions. 
The  combination  of  the  two  Green 
provisions  increasing  to  20  percent  the 
proposed  local  contribution  and  requir- 
ing half  that  contribution  in  cash,  will 
kill  the  program  for  many  needy  com- 
munities. 

For  example,  for  the  city  of  Yonkers, 
these  two  dilators'  Green  provisions  will 
mean,  based  on  the  first  year's  OEO  al- 
lotment, the  city  will  have  to  come  up 
with  a  local  contribution   of   approxi- 
mately $240,000,  of  which  $120,000  wiU 
have  to  be  contributed  in  cash.  The  city 
of  Yonkers  is  already  desperately  hard 
pressed  for  funds,  having  exhausted  the 
entire  limit  of  its  borrowing  power,  and 
mav  well  be  unable  to  make  the  required 
contribution  and  hundreds  of  the  city's 
most  needy  residents  will  have  to  suffer. 
There  are  many  ways  to  kiU  this  OEO 
program  besides  voting  against  it.  This 
requirement  of  a  20-percent  local  con- 
tribution plus  half  in  cash  would  in  effect 
kill  the  program  for  many  communities 
which  need  it  the  most.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  very  damaging  changes  included 
at  the  instance  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  which  will  have  the  effect  of  un- 
dermining this  important  program  in  the 
guise  of  its  support. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Ottinger) 
there  were — ayes  33,  noes  63. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii, 
Mrs.  Mink. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  ar- 
rive at  the  closing  hours  of  this  debate, 
and  particularly  as  we  conclude  the  de- 
bate on  the  section  relative  to  com- 
munity action  programs,  I  would  not 
want  the  country  to  believe  that  there 
are  only  critics  of  this  program  without 
recognizing  that  there  are  large  num- 
bers of   persons  who   are   strong   sup- 


porters of  this  program  who  urge  its 
continuation  without  any  major  changes. 
It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
to  have  been  given  the  task  of  reading  a 
letter  sent  to  the  distinguished  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
Most  Rev.  John  F.  Dearden.  president 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops,  dated  November   14,   1967. 

Mr.    McCORMACK.    Mr.    Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.   MINK.   I   yield   to   the   distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  Archbishop 
Dearden. 

Mrs.  MINK.  The  archbishop,  yes. 
The  letter  reads  as  follows: 
National  Coniterence  of 

Cathouc  Bishops. 
Washington.  DC,  November  14. 1967. 
Hon.  John  MoCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Speaker:  May  I.  as  President  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops, 
respectfully  submit  a  formal  resolution 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  Catholic  Bishops 
of  the  United  States,  giving  evidence  of  our 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  a  large  Impover- 
ished group  among  our  brother  citizens. 

Religious  aigencles  throughout  the  country 
have  worked  cooperatively  In  the  commu- 
nities for  an  effective  war  against  poverty. 
We  are  desirous  that  that  war  continue  in  an 
intensified  manner  and  we  pledge  our  further 
cooperation. 

We  urge  you  to  convey  to  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  bishops  that  the  pending 
legislation  be  adopted. 

"we  assure  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  our  prayers 
for  the  members  of  Congress  who  bear  a 
heavy  burden  in  guiding  the  destiny  of  our 
great  nation. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

John  F.  Dearden, 

President. 

REsoLtmoN    BY    National    Conference    of 
Catholic  Bishops 

The  Catholic  Bishops  of  the  United  States, 
convened  in  formal  session  In  Washington, 
D.C,  November  14,  1967,  planning  the  ful- 
fillment of  their  ow-n  responsibilities  in  fields 
of  education  and  welfare  as  these  are  related 
to  the  services  of  the  Church  to  the  nation. 
respectfully  recommend  the  immediate  pas- 
sage of  strong  and  adequate  legislation  sup- 
porting the  War  on  Poverty.  We  \irge  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  defeat  amend- 
ments which  would  destroy  the  ability  of 
our  nation  and  Its  citizenry  to  keep  faith 
with  the  commitments  already  made  to  the 
socially  and  economically  handlcapp>ed  seg- 
ment of  our  population.  To  formalize  this 
conviction  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  this 
country,  the  following  resolution  was  passed 
unanimously. 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  strongly  urge  the  House  of 
Representatives  w  maintain  the  momentum 
of  our  national  attack  on  poverty  and  its 
causes,  thus  reinforcing  the  confidence  of 
our  Impoverished  brothers  that  the  United 
States  and  all  its  citizenry  win  keep  faith 
with  them  in  the  increasing  ptirsult  of  Jus- 
tice, fairness  and  equal  opportunity  for  all 
citizens  by  enacting  legislation  continuing 
the  War  on  Poverty  as  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  with  an  ade- 
quate budget  which  wlU  enable  it  to  preeen-e 
the  basic  program  now  in  force. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Hawaii  has  expired. 
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The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger]. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  STEIUEE  OF 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  ciTered  by  Mr.  Steicer  of  Wis- 
consin: On  page  200.  l:ne  U.  strike  the  words 
"the  Director  shiiU  appoint"  and  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "Of  the  assistant 
directors  authorized  to  be  appointed  by  sec- 
tion 601(.u  of  this  Act.  there  shall  be  ap- 
pointed". 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  effect  of  the  amendment 
would  be  to  make  certain  that  the  leg- 
islation would  not  create  two  additional 
posts  in  the  OEO  hierarchy.  The  legisla- 
tion now  reads: 

The  Director  shall  appoint  two  assistant 
directors  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
Director  in  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

With  the  amendment  it  would  read: 

Of  the  assistant  directors  authorized  to 
be  appointed  by  section  601(a)  of  this  Act. 
there  shall  be  two  assistant  directors  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Director  In  the 
administration  of  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

The  present  wording  of  the  bill  could 
be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  Di- 
rector could  appoint  two  more  assistants 
to  handle  the  title  provisions  exclusive 
of  the  directors  authorized  by  section 
601(ai.  Law  now  standing  authorizes 
four  assistant  directors  and  one  Deputy 
Director 

Mr  Chairman,  for  the  purpose  of 
clarifying  the  law,  I  trust  that  this 
amendment  will  be  adopted, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  want  to  add  my 
voice  to  those  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie] 
in  protesting  the  limitation  of  time.  It 
is  truly  regretable  that  the  legislative 
process  is  so  stifled  by  limiting  the  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Yes.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
it  precludes  the  appointment  of  two 
additional  assistant  directors  in  addi- 
tion to  the  four  we  have  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin,  It  would 
preclude? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes.  It  would  prohibit 
the  appointment  of  two  assistant  direc- 
tors. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  The  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
is  yes,  it  would  prevent  the  appointment 
of  the  two  assistant  directors  for  com- 
munity action  by  the  Director  of  OEO 
and  would  require  them  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ity of  title  VI  of  the  EOA. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  also  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  effort  and  dedication  of  both 
the  gentleman  from  Miimesota  [Mr. 
Qun:]  and  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  GooDELLl,  and  wish  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  the  follow- 
ing  editorial   from  the  Coming.  NY., 


Leader,  which  appeared  on  November  13, 
1967,  entitled  "Open  Season  on  Goodell": 
(Prom  the  Corning  (N.  Y.)  Leader, 
Nov.  13,  1967) 
Open  Season  on  Goodell 
Congressman  Charles  Goodell  of  the  Con- 
gressional District  encompassing  Steuben  on 
the  east  to  Chautauqua  on  the  west,  is  the 
target  of  those  who  would  resist  reform  of 
the  poverty  program  to  one  of  helping  the 
poor  Instead  of  the  politicians  and  pressure 
groups  seeking  power. 

Goodell  deserves  commendation  for  his 
overall  approach  to  the  Poverty  Program  and 
his  reluctance  to  look  at  narrow  concepts 
rather  than  see  how  the  entire  program  is 
presently  administered  In  the  United  States. 
The  Administration  proposal  would  give  local 
control  to  the  city  halls  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Goodell  wants  community  participation  and 
poverty  participants. 

The  Goodell  approach  would  cut  down  the 
total  expended  by  the  government  and  If  the 
perennial  do-gooders  will  take  their  blinders 
off  they  will  recognize  that  weaknesses  do 
exist  within  the  present  structure  of  the  pro- 
gram. They  will  also  realize  that,  unless 
check  reins  are  established;  unless  efforts  are 
made  to  utilize  all  resources — government 
and  private — that  the  minority  groups  are 
going  to  be  shifted — the  taxpayers  to  the 
minority  and  their  ability  to  carry  the  tax 
load  precariously  impaired  If  not  eliminated. 
The  hue  and  cry,  based  on  emotional  and 
even  isolated  cases,  is  the  best  known  tricks 
of  the  trade. 

It  is  time  that  some  one  spoke  up  for  all 
those  who  need  help  ,  .  .  the  poor  and  the 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  Goodell's  proposals  eliminate  the  pro- 
grams that  have  become  pork  barrels  for 
politicians  and  pressure  groups  who  want 
to  build  power  rather  than  human  dignity 
and  initiative.  He  proposes  a  combined  gov- 
ernment-private enterprise  approach  on  costs 
and  projects.  He  proposes  a  dollar  return 
value  on  every  governmental  dollar  spent. 

Because  of  his  proposals  he  Is  being  called 
an  obstructionist  by  poverty  groups  and 
leaders  of  the  free-spending  elements  In  and 
out  of  the  administration. 

He  and  those  who  want  realism  brought 
Into  the  war  on  poverty  and  who  want  econ- 
omy instead  of  extravagance  in  salaries  and 
operating  costs,  deserve  support  of  the  tax- 
payers and  those  poverty  war  leaders  who 
want  a  realistic  rather  than  an  emotional 
program. 

Mr.  Goodell  Is  fighting  an  unpopular  fight 
but  his  premise  is  sound  and  will  be  helpful 
to  those  the  program  is  designed  to  help  .  .  . 
the  poor  rather  than  the  polltlcans  and  per- 
ennial freeloaders. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have 
previously  pointed  to  the  handling  of  this 
legislation  let  me  also  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  the  following  per- 
ceptive article  from  the  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 13.  1967,  National  Observer,  "Why 
the  Poverty  Program  Is  in  Trouble": 
[From  the  National  Observer.  Nov.  13,  1967] 
Why  thb  Povertt  Program  Is  in  Troitble 

To  all  appearances.  Sargent  Shrlver's  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opporttmity  (OEO)  and  Its 
War  on  Poverty  are  on  the  verge  of  being 
wrecked  In  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
a  callous  coalition  of  Southern  Democrats 
and  Republicans.  But  It  isn't  so. 

When  the  House  decides  the  Immediate 
future  of  the  antlpoverty  program  this  week, 
the  outcome,  whatever  It  Is,  will  be  the  total 
responsibility  of  President  Johnson  and  the 
Northern  Democrats.  The  floor  debate  last 
week  left  beyond  question  the  fact  that  OEO 
Is  In  trouble  only  because  the  Administra- 
tion Democrats  refuse  to  draw  a  compromise 
with  the  GOP.  It  is  also  clear  that  grounds 
for  compromise  exist,  that  the  Republicans 


are  anxious  to  come  to  terms,  and  that  the 
end  result,  while  It  would  be  of  some  annoy- 
ance to  President  Johnson  and  Mr.  Shriver. 
might  actually  benefit  the  antlpoverty  effort. 
First  of  all,  there  Is  no  coalition  between 
the  Republicans  and  Southern  Democrats. 
If  anything,  the  Republicans  have  been  try- 
ing to  discourage  an  alliance  with  the  Dixie 
Democrats,  even  to  the  point  of  being  nasty 
to  them. 

Rep.  Charles  Goodell,  New  York  Republi- 
can, last  week  called  proposed  Democratic 
changes  In  the  antlpoverty  progr,:.m  "the 
bosses'  and  boll-weevil  amendment  because 
it  is  an  amendment  for  the  big-city  bosses 
and  for  the  Southerners.  .  .  ." 

The  amendment,  advanced  by  Rep.  Edith 
Green,  Oregon  Democrat,  is  primarily  an 
attempt  to  lure  the  Southern  Democrats  Into 
support  of  the  OEO.  It  would  make  com- 
munity-action programs,  which  are  now  in- 
dependent local  agencies  that  co-ordinate 
antlpoverty  programs,  subservient  to  local 
governments — either  city  halls,  county  gov- 
ernments, or  state  agencies. 

Mr.  Goodell,  who  with  Rep.  Albert  Quie. 
Minnesota  Republican,  has  authored  the 
"Opportunity  Crusade."  the  GOP  alterna- 
tive to  the  OEO  programs,  was  not  winning 
friends  among  his  Southern  colle.igues  by 
calling  them  "boll  weevils."  Asserted  Rep. 
James  Gardner,  a  freshman  Republican  from 
North  Carolina,  in  saying  that  he  supported 
the  Green  amendment:  "In  the  South  we  are 
perfectly  able  to  take  care  of  our  own  prob- 
lems." 

The  provocation  of  the  Southerners  was 
deliberate  and  calculated.  Mr.  Goodell  and 
Republican  leaders  know  it's  almost  impos- 
sible for  Northern  and  Southern  Democrats 
to  stay  united  on  the  antlpoverty  l.-sue.  As 
much  as  the  Green  amendment  pacifies  the 
Southerners.  It  upsets  the  Northern  liberals, 
who  are  inclined  to  agree  that  the  "bosses' 
and  boll  weevil"  label  is  appropriate. 

The  Republicans  believe  that  If  they  can 
crack  this  rare  alliance  among  Democrats, 
the  Administration  supporters  will  be  forced 
to  come  to  them  and  agree  to  compromise. 
"Let  us  remember  the  needs  of  the  poor  and 
the  deprived,"  Mr.  Quie  told  the  House.  "The 
hard  reality  of  poverty  will  be  with  us  far 
beyond  the  elections  of  1968.  Democrats  and 
Republicans  should  Join  forces  to  write  a  bill 
which  will  truly  begin  to  end  the  tragedy 
of  poverty  in  this  land  of  affluence." 

To  Mr.  Quie  the  issue  comes  down  to  this: 
Why  should  the  minority  party  feel  a  respon- 
sibility to  save  a  Great  Society  program 
when  their  own  Ideas  for  improving  that 
program  are  rejected  without  consideration? 
Mr.  Qule's  compromise  would  involve  taking 
the  Head  Start  and  Job  Corps  programs  out 
of  OEO  and  having  them  administered  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. He  would  want  a  softening  of  the  Green 
amendment,  so  the  poor  would  be  guaranteed 
some  measure  of  control  In  community-ac- 
tion programs.  Finally,  he  seeks  a  budget 
compromise  at  81.6  billion.  8460,000,000  less 
than  Mr.  Johnson  requested.  But  the  Admin- 
istration can't  realistically  expect  that  its  al- 
liance with  the  Southern  Democrats  will  ob- 
tain a  higher  figure  for  the  program. 

Privately,  House  Democratic  leaders  say 
they  would  buy  this  compromise.  "I  can't 
Bee  that  It  would  be  a  national  disaster  to 
take  Head  Start  and  the  Job  Corps  out  of 
OEO."  says  one.  But  the  White  House  Insists 
that  the  War  on  Poverty  be  a  totally  Demo- 
cratic program. 

While  this  shaky  Democratic  alliance  may 
hold  together  this  week,  it  does  Mr.  Shriver 
Uttle  good  to  threaten  to  qtilt  unless  Con- 
gress gives  him  what  he  wants,  as  he  did 
the  other  day.  His  problem  Is  with  the  Presi- 
dent, who  has  only  to  agree  to  make  the 
War  on  Poverty  a  bipartisan  effort.  Then 
many  of  OEO's  annual  problems  ■with  Con- 
gress wUl  be  diminished. — Jude  Wanniski. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  ofifered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger], 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alaska  IMr. 
Pollock].  . 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
I  am  a  fairly  friendly  and  easy-going 
fellow,  but  this  performance  today  has 
really  gotten  to  me.  Today  the  Commit- 
tee has  been  continuously  doing  a  gross 
disservice  to  the  American  people  by  very 
severely  limiting  the  debate.  There  were 
95  minutes  of  total  time  allotted  to  45 
Members  of  this  body  to  discuss  19 
amendments.  This  is  virtually  impossible 
of  realistic  accomplishment.  It  is  cer- 
tainly impossible  to  do  an  adequate  job. 
What  right  have  we  to  fear  that  we  here 
in  Congress  may  work  too  long  today  or 
tomorrow  or  the  next  day?  I  thought  the 
steamroller  tactics  of  the  previous  Con- 
gress were  ended,  but  obviously  this  is 
not  the  case.  This  is  a  disgraceful  and 
disheartening  exhibition.  In  my  humble 
estimation,  this  Committee  does  not  seem 
as  interested  in  helping  the  poverty- 
stricken  as  it  is  in  making  a  show  of 
power  politics. 

Mr,  CAREY,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr,  POLLOCK,  If  I  have  time,  when 
I  am  through,  I  will;  otherwise,  I  will 
not  yield, 

Mr.  Chairman,  whatever  decisions  we 
make  here  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  should  certainly  be  done  after 
fuU  debate  and  due  deliberation.  Our 
hasty  and  ill-considered  action  on  im- 
portant amendments  is  tantamount  to 
denial  of  the  rights  of  interested  Mem- 
bers to  be  heard,  and  to  that  extent  we 
fail  the  people  who  sent  us  here  to  repre- 
sent them. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man on  my  right. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  for  3  days  to  the  debate 
on  S.  2388,  the  authorization  bill  for 
funding  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. I  have  seen  my  colleagues  go  to 
the  microphone  and  use  every  example 
known  to  the  fertile  minds  of  men  as  to 
why  this  bill  should  be  passed.  I  have 
read  the  entire  bill,  and  am  concerned 
about  some  facts  that  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues other  than  those  on  the  commit- 
tee have  been  able  to  glean  from  it. 

One  major  fact  is  that  approximately 
149  times  in  this  bill  the  Director  of  OEO 
is  given  discretionary  authority  in  the 
different  facets  of  the  program  to  ex- 
pend $2,060,000,000.  I  have  listened  with 
avid  interest  to  the  massive  program 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  with  Head- 
start.  Follow-through,  day  care,  family 
planning  and  payment  to  the  heirs  of 
the  VISTA  volunteers  in  the  event  any 
of  them  do  not  survive  the  paycheck 
period. 

I  would  specifically  like  to  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  page  163,  section 
125,  wherein  it  states: 

The  Director,  in  consultation  with  the 
Social  Security  Administrator,  shall  estab- 
lish criteria  for  low  Income,  taking  Into 
coD^Meration   family   size,   urban-rural   and 


farm-nonfarm  differences,  and  other  rele- 
vant factors.  Any  individual  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  from  a  low-income  family  If  the  family 
receives  cash  welfare  payments. 

In  Other  words,  the  determination  of 
who  is  considered  poverty  stricken  is 
also  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Director. 

I  was  also  interested  in  page  183.  sec- 
tion 220,  which  states: 

Tlie  Director  may  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  community  action  agencies  to  assist 
them  in  developing  community  action  pro- 
grams in  accordance  with  this  title.  He  may 
also  provide  financial  assistance  to  other 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  to  aid 
them  in  planning  for  the  establishment  of 
a  community  action  agency  or  participation 
in  a  community  action  program,  including 
assistance  to  local  governments  in  connec- 
tion with  planning  activities  and  organiza- 
tional changes  to  support  or  Improve  the 
effectiveness  of  such  programs. 

This,  in  effect,  gives  the  Director  au- 
thority to  spend  money  and  to  find  ways 
to  spend  more  money. 

On  page  185.  subsection  B,  imder  sec- 
tion 221,  it  states: 

If  the  Director  determines  that  a  limited 
purpose  project  or  program  Involving  ac- 
tivities otherwise  eligible  under  this  section 
is  needed  to  serve  needs  of  low-Income  fam- 
ilies and  individuals  in  a  community,  and 
no  community  action  agency  has  been  desig- 
nated for  that  community  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 210.  or  where  a  community  action  agency 
gives  its  approval  for  such  a  program  to  be 
funded  directly  through  a  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency  or  organization,  he  may  ex- 
tend financial  assistance  for  that  project  or 
program  to  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  which  he  finds  Is  capable  of  carrying 
out  the  project  in  an  efficient  and  effective 
manner  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  this 
title. 

And  further,  on  page  196,  line  13 : 
The  Director  may.  however,  approve  as- 
sistance in  excess  of  such  percentages  If  he 
determines,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
establishing  objective  criteria,  that  such  ac- 
tion Is  required  In  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  any  type  of  poverty 
program  that  does  not  have  as  Its  main 
thrust  the  building  of  conditions  wherein 
the  poverty  recipient  can  raise  himself 
to  economic  stability  and  be  proud  of 
himself,  we  have  as  result  one  of  two 
alternatives:  The  individual  recipient  of 
poverty  funds  is  angry  because  he  has  to 
receive  charity  or  else  he  is  angry  be- 
cause he  is  not  given  enough. 

I  believe  It  is  our  sworn  duty  to  see  to 
it  that  every  war  on  poverty  tax  dollar 
is  spent  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  in- 
vested in  long-range  future  planning  to 
help  the  proven  poverty-stricken  of  this 
Nation  to  become  self-sufQcient  and 
productive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  way  this  bill  is 
worded,  vesting  so  much  power  in  the 
Director  here  in  Washington  and  grant- 
ing the  right  of  a  few  people  to  control 
the  destinies  of  millions,  it  is  my  firm 
belief  that  this  will  continue  the  erosion 
of  our  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment. By  voting  for  this  bill,  we  are 
admitting  that  the  time  has  now  arrived 
in  America  when  we  take  from  the 
"haves"  and  give  to  the  "have  nots,"  this 
is  the  socialist's  battle  cry  without  the 
incentive  to  try  to  prepare  the  "have 


nots"  to  get  themselves  in  the  position 
where  they  can  be  self-sufl5cient,  reliable, 
productive,  economy-minded  citizens 
who  will  continue  to  make  this  great 
coimtry  move  forward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  upon  each  one  of 
my  colleagues  to  carefully  analyze  at  the 
time  of  the  rollcall  vote  how  they  are 
going  to  explain  to  their  constituents  why 
they  voted  to  give  $2,060,000,000  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  to  one  man  to  admin- 
ister under  rules  and  regulations  that  he 
establishes,  and  at  his  discretion  can  ex- 
pend funds  to  cover  every  conceivable 
situation  that  might  arise.  I  contend  that 
this  Congress  should  not  abrogate  power 
of  this  nature  by  giving  it  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
BrademasI. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  In- 
diana for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  much  intrigued 
by  the  last  statement  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska  [Mr.  Pollock]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  indicates  that  there  has  not 
been  sufficient  time  during  which  to  fully 
debate  the  issues  involved  in  this  bill.  I 
would  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that 
we  have  been  engaged  in  the  debate  on 
this  bill  since  a  week  ago  Monday.  No 
measure  which  has  come  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  consideration  this  year  has 
received  as  much  debate  as  has  this  par- 
ticular measure 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  ill  becomes 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  to  make  this 
complaint. 

I  say  this  because  I  recall  that  there 
was  a  rather  hurry-up  measure  needed 
for  the  relief  of  the  constituents  of  the 
gentleman  in  Alaska  and  on  which  ac- 
tion was  urgent.  It  was  at  the  gentle- 
man's urgent  request  that  we  brought 
forth  a  bill,  with  no  debate,  under  a  sus- 
pension of  the  rules,  and  passed  the  bill, 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  in  Alaska. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  cooperated  on  that 
expeditious  action  on  the  part  of  the 
House  for  the  Member  on  that  legislation 
for  Alaska  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. There  was,  however,  no  debate  to 
speak  of  on  it, 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  do  not  think  your 
comments  are  germane  at  all.  The  point 
I  was  making  was  that  it  is  impossible  to 
adequately  consider  19  amendments 
which  are  at  the  Speaker's  desk  when 
45  Members  are  allowed  only  2  minutes 
each  to  discuss  all  19  amendments.  This 
is  utterly  ridiculous  and  totally  ir- 
responsible. 

Mr.  CAREY.  No.  I  do  not  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska.  In  other  words, 
the  gentleman  states  what  is  good  for 
Alaska  is  not  good  for  the  balance  of 
the  country?  We  have  had  plenty  of  de- 
bate on  this  legislation,  as  the  record  will 
show. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  re- 
mind the  gentleman  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Indiana   [Mr.  BrademasI   has  the 

floor-  ,    .  T  J 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 

not  yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from 

A 1  Qclra 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Dellenback]. 

amendment  ottered  bt  mr.  deuxnback 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Deluenback: 
Beginning  on  page  188.  strike  all  of  Unes  19 
through  line  6  of  page  190  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof,  the  following:  v-  „,♦», 

■•  1 4 1  A  program  to  be  known  as  basic  health 
services  designed  to  aid  in  developing  and 
carrying  out  basic  health  services  projects 
fo'-used  upon  the  needs  of  urban  and  rural 
are.«  havlns^  high  proportions  of  poverty  and 
a  marked  inadequacy  of  health  services  for 
the  poor.  These  projects  shall  be  designed— 

••(A)  to  make  possible,  with  maximum 
feasible  use  of  existing  agencies  and  re- 
sources, the  provision  of  certain  fundamen- 
tal health  services  Including  preventive  med- 
ical advice,  examination  for,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  of  tuberculosis,  heart  disease,  ve- 
nereal diseases,  and  Inadequate  vision  or  eye 
disease,  and  basic  dental  care  and  services; 

*"'(B)  to  assure  that  such  services  are  made 
readily  accessible  to  the  poor  of  such  areas, 
are  furnished  in  a  manner  most  responsive  to 
their  needs  and  with  their  participation  and 
wherever  possible  are  combined  with  or 
included  within,  arrangements  for  providing 
employment,  education,  or  other  assistance 
needed  by  the  families  and  Individuals  served. 
Funds  for  financial  asslsUnce  under  this 
□araeraph  shall  be  allotted  according  to  need 
and  capacity  of  applicants  to  make  rapid 
and  effective  use  of  that  assistance,  and  may 
be  used,  as  necessary,  to  pay  the  full  costs 
of  projects.  Before  approving  any  projects, 
the  Director  shall  consult  with  approprlat* 
Federal.  State,  and  local  health  agencies  and 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  required  to  assure 
that  the  program  will  be  carried  on  under 
competent  professional  supervision  and  that 
existing  agencies  providing  related  services 
are  furnished  all  assistance  needed  to  per- 
mit them  to  plan  for  participation  In  the  pro- 
gram and  for  the  necessary  continuation  of 
those  related  services. 

••(f)  A  program  to  be  known  as  legal  serv- 
ices designed  to  provide  lecal  advice  and  rep- 
resentation to  the  poor  when  they  are  unable 
to  afford  the  services  of  a  private  attorney, 
or  to  obtain  such  advice  or  representation 
through  other  pubUc  programs.  Projects  In-- 
volvlng  legal  advice  and  representaUon  shall 
be  carried  on  In  a  way  that  assures  mainte- 
nance of  a  lawver-cUent  relationship  con- 
sistent with  the  best  swndards  of  the  legal 
profession.  Prior  to  the  Initiation  of  any  such 
program  and  annually  thereafter,  the  agency 
shall  review  the  program  with  local  bar  asso- 
ciations for  their  comments  and  recommen- 
dations on  such  proposal  (or  program).  If 
administered  locally  by  a  delegate  or  sub- 
stitute agency  such  program  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  gov- 
erning board  of  such  agency  or  executive 
committee  thereof,  at  least  one-third  of 
whose  members  shall  be  selected  by  and  rep- 
resentative of  the  poor  in  the  area  served  by 
such  agency." 

Mr.  DELLENBACK  (during  the  read- 
ing' Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
it  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
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ing  the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  as  to  what  the  pro- 
posed amendment  contains. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  regular 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  regular  order 
is — Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 
The  CHAIRMAN,  Objection  is  heard. 
The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
can  explain  very  briefly  the  difference 
between  this  amendment  and  the  com- 
mittee print.  The  committee  print  deals 
with  comprehensive  health  services.  This 
deals  with  basic  health  services.  One  of 
our  great  problems  is  making  the  dol- 
lars go  as  far  as  they  will  go.  In  the 
health  field,  we  face  the  basic  question, 
shall  we  take  a  relatively  few  people  and 
go  into  great  depth  and  oftentimes  spend 
a  great  deal  of  money  in  order  to  take 
care  of  a  relatively  few  people?  I  pose 
the  following  alternative  question: 

Why  do  we  not  use  the  same  limited 
number  of  dollars  to  reach  as  far  as  we 
can  across  the  field  and  give  broad  scale 
coverage  in  basic  health  services? 

We  have  here  provided  for  supplying 
the  specific  medical  coverages  that  the 
medical  people  tell  us  are  the  most  need- 
ed coverages. 

Within  those  basic  coverages,  that 
service  program,  we  should  be  reaching 
with  our  limited  number  of  dollars  as 
far  as  possible,  so  that  we  would  be  able 
to  assure  that  as  many  people  as  pos- 
sible are  given  essential  and  needed  med- 
ical services. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Dellenback). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Dellenback) 
there  were — ayes  33,  noes  105. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Waggonner  I . 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
after  6  days  of  debate  on  a  rather  con- 
troversial piece  of  legislation,  things 
sometimes  go  awry  when  we  do  not  in- 
tend them,  so  I  would  simply  like  to  take 
this  moment  to  say  that  there  is  an 
amendment  pending  which  could  imdo 
everything  that  some  of  us  have  tried  to 
prevent  being  done  during  these  6  days. 
That  is.  there  is  a  spinoff  or  fragmen- 
tation amendment  pending  at  the  desk 
which  would  turn  over  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
the  administration  of  much  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  much  op- 
posed to  that.  I  believe  all  the  Members 
would  agree  by  now  that  I  have  made 
this  point  clear  In  that  respect.  So,  as  I 
say,  I  oppose  the  spinoff,  and  I  do  so 
specifically  for  this  reason: 

I  believe  that  it  is  vitally  important 
that  we  in  the  Congress  know  what  the 
poverty  program  does  and  does  not  do. 
We  need  to  know  what  it  costs.  We  need 
to  reevaluate  it  from  time  to  time. 

Some  20  years  ago  we  undertook  a 
program  on  foreign  aid.  We  called  It  the 


Marshall  plan.  We  had  only  one  pro- 
gram. It  was  estimated  that  it  would  re- 
quire 6  years  and  $15  billion  to  reha- 
bilitate 16  countries.  This  would  have 
been  $2V2  billion  a  year.  But  20  years 
and  $150  billion  later  we  now  have  not 
one  but  16  different  foreign  aid  programs 
costing,  for  example,  $9,206  billion  this 
year  for  aid  going  to  100  countries  and 
five  territories.  This  is  what  spinoff  or 
fragmentation  does.  If  we  fragment  this 
program  by  transferring  it  to  a  number 
of  different  agencies  we  will  suffer  tne 
same  fate  with  this  program.  Not  only 
will  it  grow  out  of  all  proportion,  but 
never  again  will  we  be  able  to  control  it. 
Never  again  will  we  know  where  it  is, 
what  it  does,  or  what  it  costs.  This  is  a 
mistake  we  cannot  afford  and  must  not 
make  again. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Meeds! . 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too, 
would  like  to  speak  out  in  opposition  to 
the  proposed  amendment  on  a  spinoff. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  of 
all  the  things  that  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  has  done,  the  best 
thing  it  has  done  was  to  commit  this  Na- 
tion to  a  total  commitment  against  a 
total  problem,  and  that  problem  is  pov- 
erty. 

It  takes  a  total  commitment.  It  takes 
our  efforts  all  in  one  place  to  meet  that 
commitment.  I  submit  that  we  must  keep 
this  program  intact.  We  must  keep  it  di- 
rected toward  this  problem.  The  old-line 
agencies  have  done  a  good  job  combating 
poverty  problems  one  at  a  time.  Under 
OEO  we  are  recognizing  the  totality  of 
the  reasons  for  poverty  and  are  making 
a  concerted  attack  on  them. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 
Are  there  further  amendments  to  sec- 
tionlOS? 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MB.    QCIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quie:  On  page 
211,  after  line  21,  Insert  the  following  new 
parts  Fand  G: 

"Part  P — Headstart  and  Early  Years 

Programs 

"allotment  of  funds 

"Sec.  251.  (a)  From  the  funds  made  avail- 
able under  section  260  to  carry  out  this  part 
for  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,    and    Welfare     (hereinafter    re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  reserve  (1) 
such  amount,   but  not  In  excess  of  3   per 
centum  thereof,  as  he  may  determine,  and 
shall   allot  such  amount  among   the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,   the   Virgin   Islands,   and   the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  according  to 
their  respective  needs  under  this  part,   (2) 
such   amount  as  he  may   determine  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sections 
253"(b)    and  256,  and   (3)    not  more  than  15 
per   centum   during  the   fiscal  year   ending 
June  30,  1968.  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
State  allocations  to  assure  the  continuation 
during  such  fiscal  year  of  programs  which 
could    not   otherwise   be   funded   out   of   a 
State's  allocation  for  such   year.  From  the 
remainder  of  such  sums  the  Secretary  shall 
make     allotments     among     the     States     as 
follows : 

"(1)  he    shall    allot    for    each    State    an 
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amount  Which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50 
oer  centum  of  such  remainder  as  the  number 
^children  aged  three  to  eight.  Inclusive,  in 
rte  State  bears  to  the  number  of  such  chil- 
dren in  all  the  States,  and 

■•(2)  he  shall  aUot  for  each  State  an 
amount  Which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50 
per  centum  of  such  remainder  as  the  num- 
ber of  families  having  an  annual  Income  of 
less  than  $3,000  In  the  State  bears  to  the 
number  of  such  families  In  all  the  States. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "State"  does  not  include  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(b)  The  ntunber  of  children  aged  three 
to  eight,  inclxislve,  and  the  number  of 
families  having  an  annual  Income  of  less 
than  S3,000  In  a  State,  and  In  all  the  States, 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
available  to  him. 

"(c)  The  amount  allotted  for  any  State 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Secretary  determines  will  not  be 
required  for  the  period  for  which  that 
amount  Is  available  shaU  be  available  for 
reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such 
dates  during  that  period  as  the  Secretary 
may  fix,  among  other  States  in  proportion 
to  the  amounts  originally  allotted  among 
those  States  under  subsection  (a)  for  that 
Tear,  but  with  the  proportionate  amount  for 
iny  of  the  other  States  being  reduced  to 
the  extent  It  exceeds  the  sum  the  Secretary 
estimates  that  State  needs  and  will  be  able 
to  use  for  that  period;  and  the  total  of  these 
reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallotted 
iimons  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount 
reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  subsection 
from  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 260  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  part  of  the  amount  allotted  to  It 
under  subsection  (a)   for  that  year. 

"trSES    OF    federal   FXrNDS 

"Sec.  252.  Grants  under  this  part  may  be 
used,  In  accordance  with  applications  ap- 
proved under  section  254,  for — 

"(a)  planning  for  and  taking  other  steps 
leading  to  the  development  of  preschool  and 
early  elementary  school  programs  for  eco- 
nomically deprived  children,  as  described  in 
paragraph  ib),  including  training  of  person- 
nel and  pilot  projects  designed  to  test  the 
effectiveness  of  plans  so  developed;  and 

"(b)  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  programs.  Including  the  lease  or 
rental  of  necessary  facilities  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  necessary  equipment  and  for 
supplies,  designed  to  provide  a  total  pre- 
school child  development  program  for  eco- 
nomically deprived  children  and  followup 
programs  for  such  children  In  kindergarten 
and  the  first  three  grades  of  elementary 
school,  including  activities  and  services 
such  as — 

"iD  comprehensive  physical  and  mental 
health  services  for  children  needing  such 
assistance  in  order  to  profit  fully  from  their 
educational  opportunities: 

"(2)  food  and  nutritional  services,  in- 
cluding family  consultations  to  improve 
nutrition  In  the  home  environment; 

"(3)  specialized  social  services  designed 
to  improve  the  home  environments  of  such 
children  and  to  involve  parents  In  the  chUd's 
development; 

"(4)  a  program  of  dally  activities  designed 
to  develop  fully  each  child's  potential; 

"(5)  the  provision  of  special  teachers, 
counseling  personnel,  and  other  remedial  and 
noncurrlcular  services  and  programs  for  eco- 
nomically deprived  children  in  kindergarten 
and  the  first  three  grades  of  elementary 
school  to  maintain  the  advances  realized  In 
preschool  programs  and  to  assist  such  chil- 
dren to  overcome  educational  handicaps; 

"(6)  other  specially  designed  health,  so- 
cial, and  educational  programs  for  economi- 


cally deprived  children  both  in  school  and 
out  of  school  (including  summer,  weekend, 
and  vacation  programs ) ;  which  meet  the 
purposes  of  this  part;  and 

"(7)  direct  participation  In  development, 
conduct,  and  overall  program  direction  at  the 
local  level  by  parents  of  the  children,  bene- 
fited by  programs  assisted  under  this  part. 
"state  commissions  and  plans 
"Sec.  253.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  grant  program  under  this  part 
shall  designate  (or  create)  for  that  purpose 
a  State  agency  (hereinafter  referred  to  In 
this  title  as  the  "State  commission")  which 
shall  be  broadly  representative  of  public  and 
private  education  (including  the  State  edu- 
cational agency),  community  action  agen- 
cies qualified  under  title  II  of  this  Act  (here- 
inafter referred  to  ae  community  action  agen- 
cies or  agency,  as  the  case  may  be)  and 
public  and  private  child  welfare  and  health 
agencies  in  the  State;  Provided.  That  any 
State  community  action  commission  desig- 
nated or  established  by  the  State  for  the  pur- 
poses of  title  II  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
the  State  commission  for  the  purposes  of 
this  part;  and  submit  to  the  Secretary 
through  the  State  commission  a  State  plan 
for  such  participation.  The  Secretary  shall 
approve  anv  such  plan  which — 

"( 1 )  provides  that  it  shall  be  administered 
bv  the  State  commission; 

""(2)  set  forth  objective  standards  and 
methods  for  determining  the  school  attend- 
ance areas  In  the  State  having  the  highest 
concentrations  of  economically  deprived 
children,  and  a  method  for  determining  the 
highest  priorities  for  preschool  and  early 
elementary  school  programs  among  such 
areas; 

"(3)  provides  (A)  for  assigning  priorities 
solelv  on  the  basis  of  such  criteria,  stand- 
ards,' and  methods  to  eligible  programs  sub- 
mitted to  the  State  commission  and  deemed 
by  it  to  be  otherwise  approvable  under  the 
provisions  of  this  part,  and  iB)  for  approv- 
ing and  recommending  to  the  Secretary,  In 
order  of  such  priority,  applications  covering 
such  eligible  programs; 

"(4)  provides  for  affording  to  every  ap- 
plicant which  has  submitted  a  program  to 
the  State  commission  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  as  to  any  determination  of  the  State 
commission  adversely  affecting  such  appli- 
cant; and 

"(5)  provides  (Al  for  such  fiscal  con- 
trol and  fund  accounting  procedures  as  may 
be  necessary  to  sissure  proper  disbursement 
and  accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  commission  under  this  part,  and  (B) 
for  the  making  of  such  reports,  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  information,  as 
may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  perform  his  functions  under 
this  part. 

'■(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  ex- 
pend not  exceeding  $10,000,000  during  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  of  this  program  under  this 
part  In  such  amounts  as  he  may  consider 
necessary  for  the  proper  and  efBclent  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  plans  approved 
under  this  part.  Including  expenses  which  he 
determines  were  necessary  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  such  plans. 

"applications  for  grants  and  conditions 
for  approval 
"Sec.  254.  (a)  Applications  for  grants 
under  this  part  may  be  submitted  by  any 
(1)  community  action  agency.  (2)  local  edu- 
cational agency  or  other  nonprofit  agency, 
with  the  approval  of  a  community  action 
agency,  or  (3)  local  educational  agency  or 
other  nonprofit  agency  In  an  area  where  there 
is  no  community  action  agency.  Any  such 
application  shall  be  made  at  such  time  or 
times  and  In  such  manner  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  or  pursuant  to  regulations  promul- 
gated and  published  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  make  the 
determinations  required  of  him  under  this 
part. 


"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  an  ap- 
plication which — 

"(1)  has  been  approved  and  recommended 
by  the  State  commission; 

"(2)  has  been  assigned,  in  accordance  with 
the  State  plan,  a  priority  that  is  higher  than 
that  of  all  other  applications  within  such 
State  (chargeable  to  the  same  allotment) 
which  meet  all  the  requirements  of  this 
section  (other  than  this  clause)  and  for 
which  Federal  funds  have  not  yet  been 
reserved; 

"(3)  provides  that  the  funds  under  this 
part  will  be  administered  by  the  applicant 
agency  and  that  at  least  20  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  the  program  (which  may  be  In  the 
form  of  goods,  services,  or  the  reasonable 
rental  value  of  facilities)  shall  be  met  from 
non-Federal  funds  In  administering  this  sub- 
section, except  that.  In  exceptional  cases,  the 
Secretary  may  reduce  or  waive  the  non-Fed- 
eral shajre  requirement.  The  value  of  build- 
ings, facilities,  equipment,  and  other  In- 
klnd  contributions  from  non-Federal  sources 
shall  be  assessed  and  appropriately  credited 
as  part  of  the  non-Federal  contribution  re- 
quired herein; 

"(4)  sets  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  uses  and  purposes  described  in  section 
253  and  provides  for  such  methods  of  ad- 
ministration as  are  necessary  for  the  proper 
and  efficient  operation  of  the  program; 

"(5)  provides  assurances  that  In  the  plan- 
ning of  such  program  there  has  been,  and  In 
the  carrying  out  of  such  program  there  will 
be.  active  participation  of  parents  of  eco- 
nomically deprived  children  In  the  areas  to 
be  served; 

"(6)  provides  satisfactory  assurances  that 
the  educational  and  developmental  programs 
will  be  carried  out  by  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agencies  possessing  the  capabilities  nec- 
essary to  the  success  of  the  program; 

"(7)  provides,  with  respect  to  any  program 
carried  out  by  a  local  educational  agency, 
that  adequate  methods  are  employed  to  In- 
volve eligible  children  In  the  area  served  by 
such  program  who  attend  nonpublic  schools, 
and  that  In  no  case  shall  economically  de- 
prived children  In  such  area  be  denied  the 
benefits  of  the  program  because  of  their  at- 
tendance in  nonpublic  schools: 

"(8)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  ap- 
plicant under  this  part;  and 

"(9)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information, 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  part  and 
to  determine  the  eSectlveness  of  the  program 
in  meeting  the  purposes  of  the  part,  and  for 
keeping  such  records  and  affording  such  ac- 
cess to  as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary 
to  assure  the  verification  of  such  reports. 

"(c)  Amendments  of  applications  shall. 
except  as  the  Secretary  may  otherwise  pro- 
vide by  or  pursuant  to  regulations,  be  sub- 
ject to  approval  In  the  same  manner  as  orig- 
inal applications. 

"(d)  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  the  Secretary  may  approve  appli- 
cations of  eligible  agencies  in  those  States  for 
which  there  is  no  approved  State  plan,  pro- 
viding that  the  application  meets  all  the 
requirements  of  this  part  except  those  relat- 
ing to  a  State  plan,  and  for  any  fiscal  year 
thereafter  the  Secretary  may  in  like  manner 
approve  applications  in  any  State  which  has 
failed  to  designate  or  create  a  State  commis- 
sion, or  to  submit  a  satisfactory  State  plan; 
"(e)  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  a 
State  plan  or  Implementation  thereof  falls, 
or  will  faU,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part  because  (1)  State  constitutional,  legis- 
lative, or  administrative  restrictions  prevent 
full  participation  of  qualified  private  agen- 
cies or  organizations  In  the  operation  of 
Headstart  or  Early  Tears  programs  under 
this  part,  or  (2)  It  does  not  meet  the  needs 
of  eligible  children  without  regard  to  race. 
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color,  sex.  or  national  origin,  the  Secretary 
Shan  withhold  the  allocation  provided  for 
such  State  until  he  has  assurances  satisfac- 
tory to  him  that  the  State  plan  or  Imple- 
mentation thereof  has  been  corrected,  and  .n 
the  absence  of  a  satisfactory  plan  or  imp.e- 
mentation  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  from  such  State  allocation 
directly  to  eUglble  applicants  within  such 
State  for  the  provision  of  Headstart  and 
Early  Years  programs. 

"PAYMENTS 

■•Sec  255  (a)  From  the  amounts  allotted 
to  each  State  under  section  251  the  Secretary 
shall  pav  to  each  applicant  in  that  State 
which  has  an  application  approved  under 
this  part  an  amount  (subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  section  254(b)(3))  equal  to  the 
total  sums  expended  by  the  applicant  under 
the  application  for  the  purposes  set  forth 
therein.  .  „ 

"(b)  Payments  under  this  part  may  be 
made  in  installments  and  in  advance  or  by 
wav  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
jus'tments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

••(C)  The  Secretary  shall  immediately  cut 
off  funds  to  any  applicant  agency  when  he 
determines  that  such  agency  Is  not  comply- 
ing with  the  conditions  for  grant  approval  in 
section  254(bl . 

••(d)  Payments  made  under  this  part  are 
to  be  considered  and  treated  by  the  State 
commission  and  by  each  grantee  as  Federal 
funds  and  shall  be  kept  entirely  separate 
from  any  other  public  or  private  funds. 

•'Sfc  256.  The  Secretary  Ls  authorized  to 
reser-.e  an  amount  not  to  exceed  2  per 
centum  of  the  funds  made  available  pur- 
suant to  section  260  in  any  fiscal  year  to  pro- 
vide either  directly  or  through  grants  to  or 
contracts  with  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion or  other  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies  and  organizations,  for  research 
demonstration,  evaluation  activities,  and 
technical  assistance  designed  to  support  the 
programs  authorized  by  this  part. 
■•advisory  committee 
"Sec  257  (a)  The  Secreury  shall  estab- 
lish an  Advisory  Committee  on  preschool  and 
earlv  elementary  programs,  consisting  of  a 
Chairman,  and  not  more  th.m  fourteen  mem- 
bers appointed  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws,  by   the  Secretary. 

'•(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  advise 
the  Secretary  in  the  preparation  of  general 
regulations  and  with  respect  to  policy  mat- 
ters arising  in  the  administration  of  this 
part,  including  the  development  of  criteria 
for  approval  of  applications  thereunder.  The 
Secretary  may  appoint  such  special  advisory 
and  technical  experts  and  consultants  as 
may  be  useful  in  carrying  out  the  functions 
of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

••ic)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall  while  serving  on  the  business  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day.  Including 
traveltlme:  and,  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
they  may  be  allowed  Uavel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  In  Ueu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for 
persons  In  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

"BONUS    GRANTS 

"Sec.  258.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  sums  au- 
thorized to  be  made  available  for  part  A  of 
thl8  title  by  section  260.  there  Is  hereby  di- 
rected to  be  made  available  to  the  Secretary 
the  sum  of  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968.  and  $100,000,000  for 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  for  Increasing  the 
amount  available  to  States  maJclng  an  addi- 
tional effort  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

'■(b)  A  State's  allotment  under  section  251 
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for  a  fiscal  year,  shall  be  Increased,  through 
the  use  of  funds  appropriated  under  this 
section,  by  an  amount  equal  to  50  per 
centum  of  the  aggregate  amount  by  which 
(attributable  costs]  during  the  fiscal  year  by 
applicants  in  the  State  for  carrying  out  pro- 
grams described  In  their  applications  exceed 
100  per  centum  of  the  State's  allotment  (In- 
cluding any  reallotment)  for  such  year: 
Provided.  That  the  State  shall  provide  a 
matching  50  per  centum  of  such  amount  to 
such  programs. 

"(c)  In  the  event  the  sums  appropriated 
for  a  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this  section  are 
less  than  the  amount  necessary  to  make  all 
the  increases  In  allotments  required  by  sub- 
section (b),  the  amount  of  each  Increase 
under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  reduced  pro 
rata. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  259.  As  used  in  this  part — 
••(1)  'economically  deprived  children 
means  children  of  families  having  an  an- 
nual income  (as  determined  by  the  Stat« 
commission  pursuant  to  criteria  established 
by  the  Secretary)  Insufficient  to  provide  a 
home  environment  conducive  to  learning,  or 
who  are  recipients  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  except  that  In  no  case  shall  a  local  edu- 
cational agencv  or  a  private  nonprofit  school 
be  required  to  apply  an  Income  test  to  esUb- 
Itsh  the  eligibility  of  elementary  school  chil- 
dren in  need  of  the  in-school  services  pro- 
vided under  this  title; 

"(2)  'the  first  three  grades  of  elementary 
school'  may  In  addition  Include  kindergarten 
school  m  those  areas  In  which  kindergarten 
is  provided  as  a  part  of  a  program  of  free, 
public  education. 

•'program:  allocation  of  funds 
"Sec  260.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
part  A  of  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  State 
commissions  to  arrange  for  the  conduct  of 
preschool  and  eariy  elementary  school  pro- 
grams for  economically  deprived  children 
and  for  the  funding  of  such  programs. 

••(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
part,  there  Is  hereby  directed  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  from  amounts  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  Act 
the  sum  of  $375,000,000  for  each  of  the  two 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  June 
30  1969:  Provided,  however.  That  such 
amount  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968  shall  Include  any  sums  expended  by  or 
under  the  authority  of  the  Director  after 
June  30.  1967,  for  such  programs. 

••(c)  The  Secretary  and  the  Director  shall 
develop  procedures  for  the  orderly  transfer  of 
existing  programs,  including  jointly  de- 
veloped regulations,  which  shall  assure  that 
policies  affecting  existing  grants  shall  re- 
main m  effect  until  changed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"Part  Q — ^Upward  BotTND 

"transfer  of  program 

"Sec.  261.  (a)  The  program  known  as  'Up- 
ward Bound'  and  conducted  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  205  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  shall  be 
carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  in  this  part 
referred  to  as  the  'Secretary'),  as  provided 
by  this  part. 

■'(b)  The  Secretary  shall  assume  adminis- 
trative responsibilities  with  respect  to  all 
grants  contracts,  or  other  arrangements 
made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for  the  con- 
duct of  Upward  Bound  programs  to  be  car- 
ried out  in  whole  or  in  part  after  June  30. 
1967. 


"ALLOCA'noN  or  funds 
'•Sec  262.  There  is  hereby  directed  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  from  amounts 


appropriated  pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  Act 
for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30,  1968,  and  June  30,  1969,  the  sum  of 
S15.000.000  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  enter 
Into  arrangements  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions  of  this  part:  Provided,  hoicever,  That 
such  amount  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968.  shall  include  any  sums  ex- 
pended by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  Di- 
rector after  June  30. 1967.  for  such  program. 

"DESCRIPTION  OF  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  263.  la)  The  Secretary  shaU  conduct 
a  program  to  be  known  as  •Up-Aard  Bcund^ 
designed  to  generate  skills  and  motivation 
necessary  for  success  in  education  beyond 
high  school  and  among  young  people  from 
low-income  backgrounds  who  have  inade- 
quate secondary  school  preparation  for  con- 
tinuing their  education  beyond  high  school. 

•'(b)  The  program  shall  be  conducted  by 
means  of  grants  to  or  contracts  with  public 
and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  institu- 
tions which  shall  Include; 

•'(1)  arrangements  for  cooperative  eSorts 
among  one  or  more  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  one  or  more  secondary  schools: 

"(2)  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  project  will  Include  a  curric- 
ulum designed  to  develop  the  Intellectual 
processes,  skills,  and  attitudes  needed  for 
success  in  postsecondary  education;  and 

••(3)  necessary  health  services  and  such 
recreational  and  cultural  activities  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  appropriate. 

"COORDIN.ATION  OF  PROGRAMS 

"Sec  264.  The  Secretary  shall  take  such 
action  as  he  deems  necessary  to  coordinate 
the  operation  of  Upward  Bound  with  the 
program  of  educational  opportunity  grants 
authorized  by  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965.  as  amended,  and  he  shall 
take  necessary  steps  to  consult  with  State 
and  private  agencies  and  Institutions  with  a 
view  to  developing  a  coordinated  effort  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"ALLOCATION  OF  rUNDS 

"Sec.  265.   Of   the  funds   appropriated  or 
allocated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
part,  the  Secretary  shall  first  reserve  not  in 
excess  of  3  per  centum  thereof  for  allotment 
among  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the   Pacific   Islands    according   to    their  re- 
■jpective   needs,   and   he   shall   allot  the  re- 
mainder  among   the   States.   In   accordance 
with   the   latest  available   satisfactory  data, 
so  that  (1)  50  per  centum  is  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  the  relative  number  of  children 
enrolled   In  grades  9  through  12    (both  In- 
clusive) in  each  State,  and  (2)  50  per  centum 
1=;  distributed  on  the   basis  of  the  relative 
number   of  school-age  children   in   families 
with  annual  Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  In 
each  State.  That  part  of  any  State's  allot- 
ment which  the  Secretary  determines  will  not 
be  needed  mav  be  reallotted,  at  such  dates 
during  the  fiscal  year  as  the  Secretary  may 
fix   In  proportion  to  the  original  allotments, 
but  with  appropriate  adjustments  tn  assure 
that  any  amount  so  made  available  to  any 
State  in  excess  of  its  needs  Is  similarly  re- 
allotted  among  the  other  States." 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD  i  during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment  has 
not  yet  been  read. 

The  Clerk  will  continue  reading  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  all  understand 
the  spinoff  since  It  has  been  debated  so 
much  and  at  length.  So  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
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to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins  J? 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  is  the  amend- 
ment which  was  offered  previously  by  the 
zentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger] 
and  as  to  which  Members  objected  to  the 
request  that  further  reading  of  the 
^endment  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read, 
which  request  was  made  to  dispense  with 
the  further  reading  because  we  felt  it  was 
unwise  that  the  Clerk  spend  time  read- 
ing the  amendment  when  there  were 
Members  who  were  waiting  to  be  heard. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
GooDELL]  was  not  recognized  or  called 
upon  even  though  he  was  standing. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  Mem- 
bers wanted  the  amendment  to  be  read,  I 
think  it  should  be  read  and  I  object  to 
the  request  to  dispense  with  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QuieI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Quiz)  there 
were— ayes  33.  noes  135 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    GOODELL 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodell:  On 
page  200,  after  line  8,  Insert  the  following 
new  section  233: 

"AUTOMATION    OF    JOB    OPPORTUNITY    DATA 

"Sec  233.  (a)  Sections  106  and  107  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•"Sec  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is 
directed,  using  every  appropriate  facility,  to 
develop,  compile,  and  make  available  Infor- 
mation regarding  skill  requirements,  occu- 
pational outlook.  Job  opportunities,  labor 
supplv  In  various  skills,  and  employment 
trends  on  a  Nation.al,  State,  area,  or  other 
appropriate  basis  which  shall  be  used  In  the 
educational,  training,  counseling,  and  place- 
ment activities  performed  under  this  Act.  In 
the  administration  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  the  highest  priority  to  performing 
the  duties  prescribed  by  this  section  with 
particular  emphasis  on  Identifying  and  pub- 
lishing those  occupations,  skills.  Industries, 
and  geographic  areas  In  which  the  supply  of 
qualified  workers  is  Insufficient  to  meet 
existing  and  foreseeable  future  needs. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  further 
directed  to  develop  and  establish  In  the 
tJnlted  States  Employment  Service  a  pro- 
gram for  matching  the  qualifications  of  Job 
applicants  with  employer  requirements  on 
a  local,  interarea,  and  nationwide  basis. 
Such  programs  shall  be  designed  to  provide  a 
quick  and  direct  means  of  communication 
among  local  ofHces  of  the  Service  In  the  In- 
terarea and  nationwide  referral,  recruiting, 
and  placement  of  unemployed  and  under- 
employed workers,  and  the  referral  of 
workers  to  Industries  which  need  them 
wherever  located  throughout  the  Nation.  In 
the  development  of  such  program,  the  Serv- 
ice shall  establish  a  network  utilizing  elec- 
tronic data  processing  and  telecommunica- 
tion svstems  for  the  storage,  retrieval,  and 
communication  of  Job  and  worker  Infor- 
mation. 

"  'Sec  107.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
make  such  reports  and  recommendations  to 
the  President  as  are  appropriate  pertaining 


to  manpower  requirements,  resources,  use, 
and  training;  and  the  President  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  within  sixty  days  after 
the  beginning  of  each  regular  session  (com- 
mencing with  the  year  1968 1  a  report  per- 
taining to  manpower  requirements,  re- 
sources, utilization,  and  training.  Such  re- 
ports shall  contain  a  specific  and  detaUed 
account  of  the  administration.  utUizatlon, 
and  operation  of  the  functions  and  activities 
prescribed  by  section  103  of  this  Act." 

•\t>)  The  Director  is  hereby  directed  to 
transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  from  the 
sums  appropriated  or  allocated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrving  out  title  II  of  this  Act,  the 
simi  of  .$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968.  and  the  sum  of  $25,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  as  amended  by  subsection  (a)." 

Mr.  GIBBONS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

PREFERENTI.AL    MOTION    OFFEHED    BT    MR. 
GOODELL 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  GooDELL  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
at  this  time  not  so  much  in  anger  as  in 
shame  and  sadness.  We  have  had  a  lively 
and  enlightening  debate  up  until  mid- 
afternoon  today.  Members  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  where  there  is  now 
jeering  a  little  bit — Members  who  are 
not  on  the  committee — worked  for  weeks 
developing  amendments  to  this  legisla- 
tion, and  when  they  presented  them  in 
disgust  they  even  refused  to  try  in  the 
2  minutes'  time  allotted  to  them  to  ex- 
plain those  amendments. 

Now,  is  that  fair,  I  ask  you  Democrats 
and  Republicans?  Is  it  proper  legisla- 
tive procedure?  Can  you  really  be  proud 
of  the  House  performing  in  that 
fashion? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  here  repre- 
senting our  people,  each  of  us  from  large 
districts.  The  committee  members  have 
had  ample  time  to  present  amendments 
up  until  we  reached  this  point  in  the  bill. 
When  the  debate  limitation  was  put  on 
there  were  19  amendments  pending  at 
the  desk.  Everyone  knew  there  would  be 
no  time  to  debate.  We  have  seen  a  trav- 
esty. The  Members  have  come  down  here 
who  have  worked  hard,  most  of  them  not 
on  the  committee,  most  of  them  with- 
out having  an  opportunity  to  speak  to 
this  Committee  on  such  amendments, 
and  have  had  to  have  them  just  read  up 
here  and  have  them  explained  in  a  short 
period  of  time.  Even  after  the  debate 
limitation  was  put  on,  a  long  amend- 
ment was  offered  on  our  side,  and  the 


Member  who  was  a  proponent  of  that 
amendment  stood  up  and  wanted  to  save 
the  Committee  time,  and  asked  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  not  be  read.  You 
just  heard  it  read,  because  there  was 
objection  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  to  the  unanimous-consent  request 
to  save  this  Committee  time,  and  to  offer 
the  members  of  the  Committee  time  to 
explain  their  amendments.  It  took  a  half 
an  hour  to  read  that  amendment.  A 
waste  of  time  for  all  of  us  that  could 
have  been  much  more  productively  used. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  parliamen- 
tarv  tactics  are  used  on  one  side  to  put 
a  clamp  on  debate,  then  there  is  only  one 
device  left  for  the  other  side  to  use, 
and  that  is  to  use  parliamentary  tactics 
to  punish  in  return. 

It  is  a  sad.  sad  day  when  we  get  into 
such  a  dilatory  parliamentary  tactic  in- 
stead of  debating  the  legislation  that  Is 
pending. 

This  amendment  that  I  have  offered 
is  a  very  important  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man is  not  proceeding  in  order — he  is 
not  discussing  the  preferential  motion. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  I  am  leading  up  to 
that. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that 
the  gentleman  be  instructed  to  proceed 
in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  will  state 
that  the  preferential  motion  opens  up 
the  whole  bill  for  discission .  and  the 
gentleman  is  in  order. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  an  important  amendment. 
It  should  be  discussed.  It  involves  try- 
ing to  find  out  where  the  job  vacancies 
are  in  our  country  so  we  can  fit  people 
with  skills  into  those  vacancies.  We 
cannot  even  debat*  this  issue  No  one 
is  going  to  have  the  opportunity,  except 
for  answering  on  the  preferential  mo- 
tion, to  debate  it.  I  am  more  fortunate, 
because  I  am  the  last  one.  and  offer  the 
preferential  motion,  so  I  at  least  have 
time  to  stand  up  and  object  to  this 
procedure. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  all  the 
Members  that  poverty  is  too  important 
an  issue  to  be  decided  in  this  manner. 
This  is  a  legislative  travesty  of  shame- 
ful proportions.  We  appear  to  be  leading 
now  to  a  point  where  other  debate  lim- 
itations will  be  imposed.  It  will  not  be 
so  much  a  penalty  on  me  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  as  it  will 
on  those  Members  of  the  House  who  are 
not  members  of  the  committee,  and  want 
to  debate. 

The  greatest  voice  raised  against  this 
procedureii-as  one  of  your  distinguished 
and  reppefted  Members  on  your  side  of 
the  aisle  ^lo  had  worked  for  weeks  and 
could  not  explain  his  amendment  and 
have  it  considered  in  a  deliberative 
fashion. 

You  appear  to  be  playing  now  the 
game  of  chicken  with  this  important 
legislation — go  right  up  to  the  end — 
close  up  debate,  no  changes,  no  delibera- 
tive process,  and  when  we  get  to  the  brink 
you  think  that  enough  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  will  hold  their  nose  and 
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vote  for   something  that  they   do   not 

like. 

Well,  the  legislation  may  survive— It 
may  survive  this  Committee  today,  but 
it  goes  on  from  there  into  the  appropria- 
tion process  and  thereafter  it  will  sur- 
vive without  the  confidence  of  this  Com- 
mittee and  without  the  necessary  appro- 
priations to  implement  a  good  program 
if  we  had  made  this  a  good  program.  It 
is  a  sad  day  for  this  Committee,  a  sad 
day  for  the  country,  but  most  somberly 
and  seriously,  it  is  a  sad  day  for  the  poor. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  preferential  motion. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  an  observa- 
tion? ^^  ^, 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man, briefly. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  just  like  to  observe 
that  for  a  good  many  years  I  have  sat 
here  and  have  watched  a  certain  coali- 
tion at  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  for  the  first 
time  that  we  have  a  coalition  of  Dem- 
ocrats working,  he  cannot  take  it. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  do  agree  that  we  are 
being  deprived  to  some  degree  because 
we  never  had  a  chance  today  to  discuss 
the  fact  that  the  minority  has  now  in- 
troduced a  third  crusade — a  third  op- 
portunity crusade. 

I  note  that  in  terms  of  history  and 
in  the  chronology  of  time  the  bill.  H.R. 
14004,  which  is  the  third  crusade,  is 
akin  to  the  fact  that  the  third  crusade 
took  place  in  the  year  1087. 

So  the  minority  are  moving  up  pretty 
close  to  the  present  generation  now. 

I  notice  that  there  are  three  sponsors 
of  this  bill,  just  as  there  were  three  lead- 
ers of  the  third  crusade,  and  they  were 
Richard  the  Lion  Hearted,  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  and  Philip  Augustus  of 
Prance — and  you  can  guess  which  one 
is  leading  this  bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
somewhat  surprised  at  the  remarks  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  across  the 
aisle,  especially  after  we  have  taken  so 
much  time  and  have  given  this  legisla- 
tion such  thorough  consideration. 

This  is  the  sixth  day  that  we  have  had 
this  legislation  on  the  floor  for  con- 
sideration. The  gentleman  in  his  amend- 
ment yesterday  \artually  offered  every 
amendment  that  was  offered  today  and 
that  he  is  now  complaining  about. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  will  speak 
for  Itself. 

The  amendments  on  yesterday  were 
thoroughly  debated.  Now.  minority  pro- 
ceeds today  with  practically  Identical 
amendments  and  say:  Let  us  have  more 
time — let  us  have  more  time. 

The  time  allocation  was  reasonable. 
We  all  knew  what  we  were  voting  on.  I 
want  to  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  that  he  had  an 
opportunity  since  last  June  to  produce 
any  witness  that  he  wanted  to  produce, 
and  he  did  so  before  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  They  were  not 
Identified  as  Republican  or  Democratic 
witnesses,  and  he  participated  actively. 


I  might  add  that  I  do  not  recall  any  wit- 
ness supporting  the  approach  being 
taken  by  the  sponsors  of  these  amend- 
ments. There  was  never  a  moment  in 
those  hearings  that  the  gentleman  did 
not  get  exactly  what  he  wanted  or  what 
he  requested  in  the  way  of  witnesses  to 
be  heard. 

Now  he  is  complaining  about  the  pro- 
cedures here  today.  The  gentleman 
knows,  and  I  know,  that  the  amendments 
which  were  considered  within  this  time 
limitation  were  considered  yesterday- 
many  of  them  were  considered  yester- 
dav— in  his  amendment  that  he  offered 
and  in  other  amendments  that  were  of- 
fered here  by  the  minority. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  _ 

Mr.  GOODELL.  First,  not  a  single 
amendment  that  was  offered  today  has 
been  offered  previously  in  any  form  in 
this  debate.  For  the  Record.  I  would  like 
you  to  tell  us  which  ones  have  been  pre- 
viously offered,  because  none  of  them 

have.  ^    , 

Mr.   PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 

not  yield  any  further. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  packaging 
of  the  amendments  may  be  different, 
but  in  substance  they  would  accom- 
plish the  same  objective. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  at  this  time  to  respond  publicly 
to  questions  which  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  has 
just  put  to  me. 

Mr  Pepper  has  a  deep  concern  for  the 
problems  facing  elderly  persons,  and  he 
has  asked  me  about  several  provisions 
that  the  committee  has  adopted  in  the 
bill  it  has  reported. 

I  want  to  state  that  we  have  provided 
in  several  places  for  the  participation  of 
older  persons  in  programs  authorized  by 
the  committee  bill. 

The  elderly  uill  be  participants  in  all 
training  programs  authorized  by  title 
I-B  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

A  new  special  emphasis  program  pro- 
viding a  wide  range  of  services  and  op- 
portunities for  the  elderly  has  been  added 
to  title  n  of  the  act. 

And  finally,  the  committee  has  pro- 
vided for  the  participation  of  older  per- 
sons of  VISTA  volunteers,  and  has  called 
for  VISTA  to  design  more  programs  that 
aid  the  older  poor. 

I  have  had  many  conversations  with 
my  good  friend  from  Florida  on  these 
matters,  and  I  just  wanted  to  assure  him 
that  the  bill  before  the  House  contains 
these  added  features,  which  the  commit- 
tee felt  would  be  of  great  assistance  to 
the  elderlv.  I  would  add  that  the  com- 
mittee expects  that  qualified  elderly  citi- 
zens will  be  used  in  administrative, 
technical,  and  professional  capacities 
throughout  the  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  question  Is  on  the  preferential 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  GoodellI. 
The  preferential  motion  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  GoodellI. 


The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision— demanded  by  Mr.  Goodell— 
there  were — ayes  58,  noes  136. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

.■AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    GONZALEZ 

Mr.    GONZALEZ.    Mr.    Chairman.   I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gonz.\lez:  On 
page  190,  strike  out  line  6  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "related  services.  In 
carrying  out  this  paragraph,  the  Director 
shall  formulate  and  carry  out  programs  for 
the  prevention  of  narcotic  addiction  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts;  and  such 
programs  shall  Include  provision  for  the 
detoxification,  guidance,  traimng,  and  job 
placement  of  narcotic  addicts." 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
stfltc  it 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Have  we  not  already 
finished  section  103? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment 
would  amend  section  103,  and  that  sec- 
tion is  still  open  for  amendment. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  restore  to  the  war  on 
poverty  eight  local  programs  across  the 
country-  which  have  been  providing  com- 
prehensive health  services  to  narcotic 
additcs  under  the  provisions  of  section 
211-2 lb)  of  the  OEO  amendments  of 
last  year. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  narcotic 
addiction  Is  a  predisposition  to  poverty. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  nar- 
cotic addiction  is  a  health  and  social 
problem  of  national  concern.  Last  year 
Congress  provided  for  projects  for  com- 
prehensive treatment  and  service  to  nar- 
cotic addicts.  Eight  projects  were  given 
life.  They  will  be  less  than  a  year  old 
next  June  30  and,  unless  my  amendment 
is  adopted,  will  then  die  a  premature 
death.  _         _,  ^, 

This  should  not  happen.  Beyond  the 
human  misery  involved,  beyond  the  ter- 
rible economic  loss  associated  with  sup- 
porting a  "habit."  the  problems  of  nar- 
cotic addiction  demand  much  for  effec- 
tive techniques  of  treatment.  We  need 
experience  on  how  to  work  with  addicts 
while  they  still  hold  jobs  and  live  with 
their  families;  we  need  to  test  likely  in- 
novations; we  need  continuity  in  reha- 
bilitation programs,  for  it  takes  years  to 
know  whether  addicts  will  remain 
"clean." 

The  eight  new  programs  In  existence 
are  In  Chicago,  Washington,  D.C.,  sev- 
eral counties  in  New  Jersey,  New  York 
City,  Los  Angeles,  Puerto  Rico,  Tacoma, 
and  In  my  district  of  San  Antonio.  The 
reports  of  their  work  have  been  favor- 
able The  project  of  the  Patrician  move- 
ment in  San  Antonio,  operated  by  the 
dedicated  and  experienced  Father  Der- 
mot  Brosnan,  has  been  singled  out  for 
special  oraise  by  the  official  Texas  sum- 
mary of  progress  in  the  war  on  poverty. 
The  Patrician  movement  has  a  three- 
pronged  program  to  assist  in  the  re- 
habilitation   of    addicts,    nearly    all   of 
whom  come  "off  the  streets."  First,  the 
addict  Is  detoxified  at  a  local  general 
hospital.  This  fills  an  obvious  need,  since 
there  are  only  two  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals  In  the  country  which  have  any 
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snace  at  all  for  voluntary  commitment 
of  narcotic  addicts.  And  there  is  ob- 
viously less  disruption  to  whatever  job 
or  family  life  an  addict  might  have  in 
staying  in  the  home  community.  Sec- 
ond an  addict's  family  is  involved  in 
Ills  rehabilitation,  and  let  to  understand 
the  various  tenacles  of  addiction.  And 
finally,  the  Patrician  movement  follows- 
up  their  detoxified  addicts,  assisting  with 
job  training  and  job  placement,  and  con- 
tinuing medical  supervision.  Father 
Brosnan  still  maintains  contact,  for  ex- 
ample, with  a  former  addict  who  is  work- 
ing as' an  airline  technician  In  Guam. 

In  a  task  force  report,  the  recent  crime 
commission  of  the  President  declared: 

Treatment  of  narcotic  addiction  is  by  no 
means  a  certain  or  perfected  medical  art. 
The  Commission  therefore  considers  it  Im- 
perative that  treatment  programs  be  flexible 
enough  to  follow  each  promising  idea  and 
technique  as  it  emerges. 

Adequate  health  and  support  services 
for  narcotic  addicts  is  in  terribly  short 
supply,  and  the  need  for  new  treatment 
techniques  is  great.  My  amendment 
would  allow  for  the  continuation  of  those 
projects  which  are  proving  their  worth. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  Its  adoption. 

A  possible  question  on  the  amendment 
Is:  Cannot  these  projects  switch  and  get 
funded  under  the  Narcotic  Addiction  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1966? 

There  are  several  problems  with  NARA. 
For  one,  it  does  not  even  have  its  guide- 
lines out  yet,  and  there  Is  question 
whether  the  level  of  their  appropriations 
will  be  above  subsistence.  And  further,  its 
assistance  is  limited  to  addicts  who  have 
been  charged  with  a  crime;  addicts 
charged  with  certain  crimes  have  the 
option  of  possible  criminal  commitment 
or  narcotic  commitment.  And,  I  under- 
stand, there  is  a  constitutional  question 
about  the  commitment  of  NARA. 

Another  possible  question  on  the 
amendment  is :  How  much  was  spent  on 
last  year's  narcotic  addiction  program  of 
OEO? 

NationaUy,  It  Is  $11.2  million.  Opera- 
tion CHAPS  of  the  Patrician  movement 
received  $417,900  as  its  Federal  share, 
matching  It  with  $59,000  of  local  funds. 
CHAPS  has  reached  about  375  families, 
and  is  servicing  300  addicts  and  their 
families  at  present.  One  addict  has  a 
family  of  10;  while  some  are  divorced. 
The  cost  per  addict  is  not  low.  For  one 
thing,  it  costs  $75  a  day  for  a  hospital  bed 
to  detoxify  an  addict.  But  compare  the 
per  addict  cost  of  rehabilitation  to  its 
alternatives:  It  can  easily  cost  $7,000  a 
year  to  pay  for  a  habit,  and  if  the  addict 
Is  stealing  to  support  his  addiction,  the 
value  of  the  thefts  he  must  make  are  five 
or  ten  times  that  amount.  Or  If  im- 
prisoned, the  Government  pays  more 
than  that  for  his  confinement. 

Another  possible  question  on  the 
amendment  is:  Why  not  leave  narcotic 
addiction  up  to  the  States,  the  PHS  hos- 
pitals, or  to  private  concerns? 

While  a  few  States,  California  and 
New  York  especially,  have  some  sort  of 
narcotics  rehabilitation  program,  Texas 
and  most  other  States  have  none. 

There  are  only  two  PHS  hospitals  ex- 
pressively for  narcotics  addicts  in  the 
country.  Fort  Worth  and  Lexington,  Ky. 
Half  of  their  beds  are  for  Federal  pris- 


oners; the  beds  for  addicts  who  commit 
themselves  voluntarily  are  on  a  space- 
available  basis. 

The  programs  of  private  groups, 
though  highly  desirable,  are  generally 
small  and  ill-financed,  and  inadequate 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  drug  addiction 
problem  nationally. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  which 
would  provide  specifically  for  programs 
for  the  prevention  of  narcotic  addiction 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  narcotic  ad- 
dicts, including  plans  for  the  detoxifica- 
tion, guidance,  training,  and  job  place- 
ment of  narcotic  addicts.  In  1966  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
wTOte  similar  language  into  the  compre- 
hensive health  services  section  of  the 
antipoverty  legislation — section  211- 
2(b>.  As  a  result,  eight  projects  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  narcotics  addicts  have 
been  approved  at  a  cost  of  $11.2  million 
which  is  small  compared  to  the  social 
costs  which  they  are  designed  to  obviate. 

Section  222  of  the  committee  bill  omits 
explicit  language  authorizing  programs 
for  the  prevention  of  addiction  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  addicts.  WhUe  it  Is  pos- 
sible that  they  might  continue  to  receive 
funds  imder  section  232 — pilot  and  ex- 
perimental programs — or  under  section 
221,  the  limited  funds  under  these  sec- 
tions are  available  for  carefully  circum- 
scribed programs.  Existing  rehabilita- 
tion programs  may  be  cut  back,  and  no 
new  programs  are  likely  to  start. 

One  of  the  eight  programs  approved 
under  this  section  should  be  of  great  sig- 
nificance to  New  York  City.  It  Is  a  $4.7 
million  18-month  grant  to  the  office  of 
the  coordinator  of  addiction  programs 
intended  for  a  citywide,  comprehensive 
program  to  cope  with  narcotics  addiction, 
including  steps  toward  prevention,  coun- 
seling, treatment,  job  placement,  and 
local  community  participation.  Unfor- 
tunately, although  Federal  funds  have 
been  made  available,  this  program  has 
not  yet  been  put  into  operation  by  the 
city. 

I  urge  that  we  take  action  to  retain  the 
specific  authorization  for  narcotic  addic- 
tion and  rehabilitation  programs.  The 
amendment  deserves  support. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gonzalez). 

The  amendment  w£is  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DELLENBACK 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Deixenback: 
On  page  174,  beginning  on  line  16,  strike  out 
the  words  "shall"  through  "and"  on  line  17. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  DellenbackI  . 

The  Eimendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  amendments  to  be  offered  to  sec- 
tion 103.  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

AMENDMENTS      TO      TITLE      lU BtTRAL      AREAS 

PROGRAMS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Title  III  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  (1) 
inserting  immediately  under  the  title  head- 


ing a  new  part  heading  to  read  "Part  A — 

Rural  Loan  Program",  and  (2)  striking  out 
the  heading  immediately  before  section  302 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  new  heading 
to  read  "loans  to  families". 

(b)  Section  301  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

■  STATEMENT     OF    PITRPOSB 

"Sec.  301.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
meet  some  of  the  special  needs  of  low-income 
rural  families  by  establishing  a  program  of 
loans  to  assist  in  raising  and  maintaining 
their  Income  and  living  standards." 

(c)  Section  302(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 

(1)  by  inserting  the  word  "principal"  after 
the  word  "aggregat*".  and  (2)  by  Inserting 
after  "families"  the  following:  ",  and.  in  the 
case  of  the  elderly,  will  contribute  to  the 
Improvement  of  their  living  or  housing  con- 
ditions". 

(d)  Section  606  of  such  Act  is  transferred 
from  title  VI  thereof  to  the  end  of  part  A  of 
title  III,  is  redesignated  as  section  306.  and 
amended  by  striking  out  "tiOes  III  of  this 
Act"  in  subsections  (a)  and  (di  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "this  part". 

AMENDMENTS    TO    TITLE    IV— EMPLOYMENT    AND 
INVESTMENT    INCENTIVES 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  401  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "enterprises:"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "enterprises,  with  special  attention 
to  small  business  concerns  (1)  located  in 
urban  or  rural  areas  with  high  proportions 
of  unemployed  or  low-income  indh-lduals,  or 

(2)  owned  bv  low-income  individuals;". 

(b)  Section  402(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 

bv—  ^    , 

( 1 )  striking  out  "employment  of  the  long- 
term  unemployed"  In  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  preservation  or 
establishment  of  small  business  concerns  lo- 
cated in  tirban  or  rural  areas  with  high  pro- 
portions of  unemployed  or  low-income  indi- 
viduals or  owned  by  low-income  individuals": 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  next  to  last  sentence  and  inserting,  in 
Ueu  thereof,  a  colon:  and 

(3)  inserting  immediately  preceding  the 
last  sentence.  "PTOvidei,  however.  That  any 
management  training  program  so  approved 
must  be  of  sufficient  scope  and  duration  to 
provide  reasonable  opportunity  for  the  indi- 
viduals served  to  develop  entreprenetirlal 
and  managerial  self-sufficiency." 

(c)  Section  402  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  subsection  (b^  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  second  subsection 
(b)  the  following:  "To  insure  an  equitable 
distribution  between  urban  and  rural  areas 
for  loans  between  $3,500  and  $25,000  made 
under  this  title,  the  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized to  use  the  agencler  and  agreements 
and  delegations  developed  under  title  III  of 
the  Act  as  he  shall  determine  necessary." 

(d)  Title  TV  of  such  Act  is  amended  by— 
(1)  renumbering  section  405  to  read  "407" 

and  Inserting  in  such  section  "and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce"  Immediately  following 
the  word  "Administration"; 

(21  striking  out  section  404:  and 
(3)  inserting  new  sections  404,  405.  and  406 
to  read  as  follows: 

"DISTBrBLTION     OF    FINANCIAL     ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  404.  The  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  shall  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that.  In 
any  fiscal  year,  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  loaned  or  guaranteed  pursuant  to 
this  part  are  allotted  to  small  business  con- 
cerns located  in  urban  areas  Identified  by  the 
Director  as  having  high  concentrations  of 
unemployed  or  low-income  individuals  or  to 
small  business  concerns  owned  by  low-in- 
come individuals.  The  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  the  Di- 
rector shall  jointly  define  the  meaning  of  low 
income  as  it  applies  to  owners  of  small  busi- 
ness concerns  eUglble  to  be  assisted  under 
this  part,  and  such  definition  need  not  cor- 
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respond  to  the  definition  of  low  Income  as 
used  elsewhere  in  this  Act. 

•'LIMITATION    ON    FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE 

"Sec  405.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be 
extended  pursuant  to  this  title  where  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  de- 
termines that  the  asslsUnce  will  be  used  in 
relocating;  establishments  from  one  area  to 
another  If  such  relocation  would  result  In 
an  increase  In  unemployment  In  the  area  of 
original  location. 

"TECHNICAL       ASSISTANCE       AND       MANAGEMENT 
TRAINING 

"Sec.  406.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
is  authorized  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  public  or  private  organizations  to  pay  all 
or  part  of  the  costs  of  projects  designed  to 
provide  technical  and  management  assist- 
ance to  Individuals  or  enterprises  eligible  for 
assistance  under  section  402,  with  special 
attention  to  small  business  concerns  located 
In  urban  areas  of  high  concentration  of  un- 
employed or  low-income  individuals  or 
owned  bv  low-income  individuals. 

"(bi  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  provided  tor  projects,  Including 
wlthout'umitatlon— 

"(1)  planning  and  research,  including 
feasiblUtv    studies    and    market    research; 

"i2>  the  identification  and  development  of 
new  business  opportunities,  and  the  stimula- 
tion of  new  private  capital  resources  through 
the  use  of  guarantees,  pooling  arrangements. 
or  otherwise; 

"(3)  the  furnishing  of  centralized  ser\-ice8 
with  regard  to  public  services  and  govern- 
ment programs.  Including  programs  author- 
ized under  section  402; 

"(4)  the  establishment  and  strengthening 
of  business  service  agencies,  including  trade 
a3Si3Clat;ons  and  cooperatives: 

"(51   the  encouragement  of  the  placement 
of   subcontracts   by   major   businesses   with 
small    business    concerns    located    in    urban 
areas  of  high  concentration  of  unemployed 
or  low-income  individuals  or  owned  by  low- 
Income  individuals,  Including  the  provision 
of  incentives  and  assistance  to  such  major 
businesses  so  that  they  will  aid  in  the  train- 
ing and  upgrading  of  potential  subcontrac- 
tors or  other  small  business  concerns:    and 
"(6i  the  furnishing  of  business  counseling. 
management   training,   and   legal   and  other 
related    services,    with    special    emphasis    on 
the    development    of    management    training 
programs  using  the  resources  of  the  business 
community.    Including   the  development    of 
management  training  opportunities  in  exist- 
ing   businesses,    and    with    emphasis    in    all 
cases   upon  providing  management  training 
of  sufficent  scope   and   duration   to  develop 
entrepreneurial    and    managerial    self-suffi- 
ciency on  the  part  of  the  individuals  served. 
■■ici  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  give 
preference    to    projects   which    promote    the 
ownership.    parUcipatlon    in    ownership,    or 
management  of  small  business  concerns  by 
residents  of  urban  areas  of  high  concentra- 
tion of  unemployed  or  low-income  Individ- 
uals, and  to  projects  which  are  planned  and 
carried  out  with  the  participation  of  local 
businessmen. 

"(d)  To  the  extent  feasible,  services  under 
this  section  shall  be  provided  m  a  location 
which  is  easily  accessible  to  the  individuals 
and  small  business  concerns  served. 

"(e)  Th?  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  take 
such  stens  as  may  be  necessarv  and  appro- 
priate, in  coordination  and  cooperation  with 
the  heads  of  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  so  that  contracts,  subcontracts,  and 
deposits  made  bv  the  Federal  Government  or 
in  connection  with  programs  aided  with  Fed- 
eral funds  are  placed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
fiirther  the  purprses  of  this  title. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  continuing  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams under  this  section  and  the  results  of 
such  evaluation  together  with  recommenda- 


tions shall  be  included  In  the  report  required 
by  section  608." 

Mr.  PERKINS  < during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  104  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

Mr   GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
sections  104  and  105. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY      MR.     GURNEY 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gurnet:  On 
page  215,  line  1,  strike  out  "Director"  and 
insert  the  following  "Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  after  con- 
sideration of  any  recommendations  of  the 
Director.". 

On  page  215.  beginning  in  line  4,  strike 
out  "and  the  Director  shall  Jointly"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ".  alter 
consideration  of  any  recommendations  of 
the  Director,  shall". 

On  page  215.  line  13.  strike  out  "or  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce." 

On  page  215.  line  19.  strike  out  "Secre- 
tary of  Commerce."  and  Insert  "Adminis- 
trator of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion " 

On  page  217,  line  10,  strike  out  "becretary 
of  Commerce"  and  Insert  "Administrator  of 
the   Small   Business   Administration." 

On  page  217,  Une  20.  strike  out  "Secretary 
of  Conunerce"  and  Insert  "Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration." 

On  page  218,  line  3.  strike  out  "Secretary 
of  Commerce"  and  insert  "Administrator  of 
the   Small   Business   Administration." 

Mr-  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  could 
be  observed  from  the  reading  of  the 
amendment,  what  this  would  do  is  to 
remove  the  Department  of  Commerce 
from  the  administration  of  this  portion 
of  the  act  and  substitute  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  put  it  in  charge. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  continue  the 
present  state  of  affairs. 

The  bill  last  year  transferred  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  entire  program  to 
SBA.  It  was  the  feeling  of  the  House  at 
that  time  that  SBA  had  better  expertise 
to  handle  this  program  more  effectively, 
because  the  whole  purpose  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  is  to  encourage 
and  help  small  businessmen. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  these 
amendments  with  several  Members  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle  and  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor.  It  is  the 
consensus  among  the  Membei-s.  although 
not  unanimous,  that  the  amendments 
should  be  accepted.  Personally  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ments. .  , 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  that 
statement. 

This  amendment  amends  section  406 
of  title  rv  to  substitute  wherever  the 
words  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  occur. 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 
This  portion  of  the  act  focuses  special 


attention  in  carrying  on  programs  to  en- 
courage small  business  to  locate  in  urban 
and  rural  areas  with  a  high  proportion 
of  imemployed  and  low-income  indi- 
viduals; it  seeks  to  promote,  develop,  and 
encourage  private  enterprise,  small  busi- 
nesses, to  be  owTied  by  low-income  people. 
I  think  every  one  of  us  in  this  House 
would  agree  that  this  is  a  most  important 
part  of  this  act.  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port  this  part  of  the  amendments  of 
1967  to  the  poverty  war. 

The  original  act  contained  such  a  pro- 
vision. For  the  first  2  to  21/2  years  of  the 
act  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
ran  this  program,  with  the  help  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  as  far  as 
processing  the  loans  were  concerned. 

The  bill  last  year  transferred  the  ad- 
ministering of  this  entire  program  to 
SBA.  The  feeling  was  that  SBA  had  the 
expertise  to  handle  the  program  better. 
The  whole  purpose  of  SBA  is  to  encour- 
age and  to  help  small  businessmen  who 
do  not  have  either  sufficient  capital  or 
the  means  to  get  sufficient  capital  to 
operate  their  businesses. 

Now,  In  this  present  bill  before  us, 
there  is  an  attempt  to  shove  SBA  out  of 
this  picture,  to  push  it  aside,  and  to 
transfer  the  functions  of  this  part  of  the 
act  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

All  of  us  here  in  the  House  know  that 
attempts  have  been  made  over  the  years 
to  downgrade  or  wipe  out  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  to  get  its 
functions  over  into  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

We  see  here  in  section  406  this  broken 
record  being  replayed  once  agaji. 

The  only  argument  that  I  have  seen 
made  by  any  proponent  of  this  section 
406,  is  that  we  "need  a  concentrated  ap- 
proach" to  the  development  of  small 
business  in  slum  areas:  that  we  need 
technical  assistance  in  management 
training.  No  one  argues  with  that,  and 
that  is  what  the  language  of  section  406 
provides.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  huge  Department  of  Commerce,  com- 
pletely oriented  toward  big  business,  is 
going  to  concern  itself  with  the  problem 
of  developing,  nurturing,  encouraging, 
and  making  successful  small  business- 
men in  slum  areas. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
was  created  for  the  very  purpose  that 
small  businessmen  were  being  neglected 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
that  a  special  agency  should  be  set  up  to 
help  them. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  determine,  the  rec- 
ord of  SBA  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  has  been  pretty  good.  For 
example,  when  this  portion  of  the  act 
was  being  handled  by  OEO  from  Janu- 
ary 1965  to  November  1966.  22  months. 
3.800  loans  were  processed  involving  $29 
million. 

After  SBA  took  over  full  control  in 
the  Just  concluded  period  of  12  months 
SBA  put  out  3.112  loans  totaling  $32  mil- 
lion. 

It  seems  to  me  the  record  speaks  for 
itself. 

It  is  possible  that  SBA  needs  to  make 
greater  efforts  In  this  assistance  program 
to  slum  businessmen.  Perhaps  this  per- 
formance could  be  improved.  So  could 
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the  performance  of  any  one  of  us,  or  any 
agency  of  Government  for  that  matter. 

But,  I  see  no  earthly  reason  for  taking 
away  these  functions  from  the  only 
agency  in  Government  especially  creat- 
ed for  and  oriented  in  the  direction  of 
the  small  businessman  and  lodging  those 
in  a  department  of  big  business,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

What  we  have  here  in  section  406  is 
definitely  an  attempt  to  pirate  the  func- 
tions of  one  agency  of  Government  away 
from  it  for  the  benefit  of  another  agency 
of  Goverrunent.  I  certainly  hope  that  the 
House  refuses  to  be  any  part  of  this 
shoddy  kind  of  business  and  I  hope  that 
my  amendment  passes. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  fMr.  EvinsI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gurney]  and  rise  in 
support  of  his  amendment  which  would 
delete  from  the  bill  under  consideration 
section  406  which  would  set  up  a  dupli- 
cating "SBA"  in  the  big  business-ori- 
ented Department  of  Commerce. 

I  trust  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky IMr.  Perkins!,  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

This  is  the  third  time  in  2  years,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  see  the  enemies  of  SBA 
seeking  to  dilute  its  independence  and 
duplicate  or  tranfser  its  basic  functions 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  enemies  of  SBA  have  tried  the 
front  door  through  outright  reorganiza- 
tion and  transfer  of  SBA  to  Commerce— 
the  side  through  creation  of  a  new  de- 
partment to  absorb  SBA— and  now  they 
are  trying  the  back  door  through  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendm.ents  of 
1967. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  members  of 
both  parties  in  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  have  taken  a  strong  position 
in  opposition  to  section  406  of  this  bill  on 
the  grounds  that  section  constitutes  an 
assault  upon  the  independence  of  SBA. 

Section  406  would  authorize  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  establish  dl\1- 
sions  to  perform  such  SBA  functions  as 
financial  assistance,  management  assist- 
ance, and  procurement  assistance. 

Section  404  would  again  create  a  du- 
plicating SBA-OEO  effort  in  the  anti- 
poverty  business  loan  program. 

Section  406  would  be  primarily  an  ur- 
ban program  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
rural  and  small  town  sections  of  our 
Nation.  I  urge  approval  of  the  amend- 
ment to  delete  406  from  the  bill. 

Section  404  which  relates  to  section 
406  was  added  to  the  bill  in  the  Senate 
and  would  have  the  effect  of  again  intro- 
ducing divided  authority  and  divided 
responsibility  in  the  antipoverty  loan 
program  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

These  provisions  would  bring  about 
duplication,  inefficiency  and  overlapping 
functions  between  SBA  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 


The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
DiNGELL]  introduced  an  amendment  in 
1966  similar  to  the  one  now  pending  and 
his  amendment  was  adopted,  which  pro- 
vided for  an  efficient  pattern  of  opera- 
tion by  vesting  sole  authority  for  the 
antipoverty  loan  program  with  the  SBA. 
Under  the  language  of  the  bill,  it  is 
now  proposed  to  return  to  a  system  of 
divided  authority  and  divided  responsi- 
bility and  result  in  more  confusion  and 
redtape  and  inefficiency  m  administer- 
ing an  antipoverty  loan  program. 

Officials  of  OEO  testified  before  our 
House  Small  Business  Committee  that 
they  are  not  sure  of  their  competence  to 
handle  a  business  loan  program. 

The  SBA  is  competent,  is  capable,  and 
experienced  and  is  doing  an  effective  job, 
and  we  should  not  provide  for  divided  au- 
thority and  duplication  and  inefficiency. 
The  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  action 
of  Congress  in  vesting  the  loan  program 
with  the  SBA  is  best  shown  by  the  figures 
on  numbers  of  loans — the  antipoverty 
loans  made. 

Prior  to  giving  SBA  sole  authority  to 
make  antipoverty  loans — and  when  we 
had  a  system  of  overlapping  functions, 
duplication,  and  much  redtape — very 
few  antipoverty  small  business  loans 
were  made.  Since  SBA  has  been  given 
sole  responsibility  for  making  antipov- 
erty loans,  the  number  of  antipoverty 
small  business  loans  has  greatly  in- 
creased. Here  are  the  facts: 

During  the  22-month  period  with  di- 
vided authority,  a  total  of  2.800  loans 
were  made— S29  miUion.  After  giving 
SBA  sole  authority,  some  3,112  antipov- 
erty loans  have  been  made  for  a  total  of 
$32  million  in  a  period  of  1  year. 

In  other  words,  in  1  year  SBA  has 
made  almost  twice  as  many  loans  as 
were  made  in  a  2-year  period  with  the 
divided  authority  and  divided  responsi- 
bility. 

Rather  than  return  to  inefficiency  and 
duplication,  as  sections  404  and  406 
would  accomplish.  I  urge  deletion  of 
these  sections  from  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  tMr.  Gurney). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiiy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.    CURTIS.    Mr.    Chairman,    there 
were  gentlemen  on  the  floor  seeking  rec- 
ognition to  speak  on  the  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlemen  were 
not  on  their  feet  at  the  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  was  not,  but  I  obser\-ed 
others  who  were.  Now.  the  Chair  has 
been  acting  very  peremptorily.  I  might 
obsei-ve.  and  it  is  about  time  we  had  a 
little  order  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  want  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  to  know  that  the 
Chair  is  here  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
minority  and  see  that  the  will  of  the 
majority  shall  prevail. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  about  the  minority? 
The  Chair  has  not  been  acting  in  order. 
I  might  say. 

Mr.  QUTLLEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  a  number  of  my  con- 
stituents    from     Washington     County, 


Term.,  have  written  to  me  recently  ex- 
pressing their  concern  over  a  directive 
reportedly  issued  by  Sargent  Sliriver, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, that  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
to  our  flag  cannot  be  used  in  OEO  pro- 
grams because  the  Pledge  contains  the 
words  'under  God." 

I  am  appalled  but  hardly  shocked  by 
this  attitude  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Shriver. 
His  outrageous  directive  is  just  one  more 
reason  for  my  beUef  that  he  should  be 
fired  and  OEO  abolished. 

The  letters  I  received  express  my  own 
feelings  so  completely  that  I  would  like 
to  pass  a  portion  of  them  for  your 
thoughtful  consideration : 

Tills  should  be  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance to  all  of  us  who  believe  In  our  Country 
and  the  Christian  principles  upon  which  it 
was  founded  and  by  which  It  must  continue 
if  we  are  to  survive  the  threats  of  Godless- 
ness  which  threaten  the  foundations  of  our 
very  existence.  This  is  Just  one  more  instance 
of  moral  breakdown  which  is  all  too  prevalent 
tod.-iv  and  If  not  protested  by  many  of  our 
citizens  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  utter  col- 
lapse of  freedom,  morality  and  Christian  pre- 
cepts which  we  love  and  for  which  many  of 
us  have  fought  and  died  to  preserve. 

It  is  a  sad  day  when  the  people  in- 
volved in  the  OEO  programs  are  to  be  de- 
nied the  privilege  of  reciting  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  to  the  flag  If  we  have  but 
one  responsibility  to  these  people,  it  is  to 
instill  in  them  a  love  for  their  country 
r.nd  the  principles  upon  which  it  was 
foimded.  We  must  not  allow  the  Director 
of  OEO  to  deprive  anyone  of  this  pre- 
cious right. 

I  call  upon  Sargent  Shriver  to  make 
an  immediate  reply  to  either  coivfirm  or 
deny  this  shocking  allegation  by  many 
very  responsible  people  of  my  district.  If 
the  charge  is  true,  the  order  should  be 
rescinded  immediately. 

Do  not  delay  any  longer.  Mr.  Shriver. 
The  people  are  entitled  to  knov,-.  I  would 
not  be  surprised  should  anyone  call  your 
office  that  they  would  get  an  automatic 
denial,  because  I  have  been  unable  to 
contact  you.  I  wired  you  3  months  ago 
on  a  matter  and  you  have  refused  to 
answer  my  wire  and  you  have  refused  to 
return  my  telephone  calls. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
interested  in  the  gentleman's  statement 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
should  be  entirely  abolished.  I  assume 
you  would  fight  poverty  by  throwing 
rocks  at  beggars. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  just  want  to  make 
sure  that  my  position  is  clearly  made 
knov.-n  to  ever>-one.  I  advocate  abolish- 
ment of  the  OEO.  and  I  believe  the  good 
programs  should  be  put  under  respon- 
sible Federal  agencies. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.    WILLIAM    D.    FORD     Has    the 
gentleman   a   copy  of  the  directive  to 
which  he  makes  reference? 
"Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  do  not  have  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Has  the 
gentleman  ever  seen  such  a  directive? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  have  not  seen  it. 
Therefore.  I  am  calling  on  Sargent 
Shriver  to  confirm  or  deny. 
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Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man is  acting  solely  on  hearsay? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  am  not  acting  solely 
on  hearsay.  I  am  acting  on  the  letters 
which  I  have  received  from  responsible 
coiistituents  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
did  the  gentleman's  responsible  constitu- 
ents allege  that  they  saw  a  directive  to 
this  effect? 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Did  they  give 
any  information  or  reference  to  the  di- 
rective by  date  or  any  kind  of  niunber? 
As  the  gentleman  knows,  most  directives 
are  numbered.  Is  there  any  way  in  which 
the  gentleman  could  identify  the  direc- 
tive? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  No.  I  say.  however,  that 
Sargent  Shriver  should  either  deny  it  or 
confirm  It. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  that 
the  gentleman  should  have  more  precise 
Information  upon  which  to  proceed. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  did  call  his  attention 
to  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  refuse  to  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  I 
yielded  to  the  gentleman  for  a  question. 
I  am  happy  to  have  the  gentleman  s  re- 
sponse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  this  is  a 
shocking  day  in  American  history,  if  this 
is  true,  that  one  of  the  Federal  agencies 
of  this  Government  would  say  that  we 
cannot  have  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  be- 
cause it  contains  the  words  "under  God." 
I  think  it  is  most  shacking. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
QurLtEN]  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
circulate  the  scurrilous  rumor  that  OEO, 
of  all  things,  is  opposed  to  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  to  the  flag,  has  distin- 
guished himself  principally  by  his  im- 
placable opposition  to  every  conceivable 
facet  of  the  war  against  poverty.  He  is 
one  of  those  critics  of  the  program  for 
whom  every  charge  or  statement  ever 
uttered  against  OEO  or  any  antipoverty 
activity  automatically  assumes  the 
aura  of  unimpeachable  truth.  In  this 
case,  as  in  roost  others  which  the  gentle- 
man has  seen  fit  to  become  involved  in, 
the  charge  against  OEO  is  totally  false. 
The  facts  are  as  follows:  A  middle  level 
program  ofiQcial  serving  with  OEO's  north 
central  regional  office  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  made  an  initial  judgment,  based 
upon  his  understanding  of  constitutional 
restrictions  regarding  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  to  support  church-related  activi- 
ties, that  required  recitation  of  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  was  perhaps  im- 
permissible. I  do  not  understand  that 
gentleman's  reasoning  but  In  any  event 
do  not  have  to  defend  his  judgment,  be- 
cause it  was  promptly  overruled  in  a 
memorandum  issued  by  the  OEO  General 
Counsel's  Office.  This  memorandum 
clearly  stated  that  recitation  of  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  Is  both  praiseworthy 
and  to  be  encouraged  and  that  under 
no  circumstances  is  a  decision  on  the  part 
of  an  OEO-funded  project  director  to  re- 
qxiire  such  a  pledge  as  part  of  a  program 
activity  to  be  either  discouraged  or  inter- 
fered with. 


Unfortunately,  as  seems  to  be  the  case 
In  every  single  instance  in  which  any  In- 
dividual connected  with  an  OEO  pro- 
gram deviates  for  one  moment  from  what 
might  be  considered  the  purest  strain  of 
patriotism,  this  incident  received  a 
ridiculously  disproportionate  amount  of 
press  coverage.  There  is  simply  nothing 
to  the  gentleman's  charge  that  OEO  op- 
poses the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  and  any 
assertion  to  the  contrary  is  both  irre- 
sponsible and  false.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
should  dispose  of  this  frivolous  allega- 
tion. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  HALL.  Has  not  the  amendment 
passed  and  been  so  announced  by  the 
Chairman? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct. 
There  is  no  amendment  pending. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  propound  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry  as  to  the  disposition 
of  the  Gumey  amendment  to  section 
105. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
in  response  to  the  parliamentary*  inquiry 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  that 
the  Gurney  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HALL.  That  is  correct:  yes. 
Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  case  to  which  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  QtriLLENl  has  referred  is 
indeed  shocking.  And,  if  it  is  true  this 
represents  a  perfect  example  of  "strain- 
ing at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a 
camel,"  becau.se  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Sargent  Shriver  himself,  many 
grants  have  been  given  to  churches  and 
other  religious  organizations  through  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for  the 
operation  of  various  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  period  of  2  years 
I  have  been  working  toward  passage  of 
the  amendment  which  I  discussed  a  few 
moments  ago.  That  amendment,  at  tiie 
outset,  was  intended  to  nip  in  the  bud  a 
practice  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  clearly 
unconstitutional  and  a  practice  which  I 
felt  violated  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
as  contained  in  the  original  legislation. 

No  reasonable  person  could  find  a  vio- 
lation of  the  first  amendment  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  our  flag,  but 
many  would  feel  concerned  if  they  knew 
the  amount  of  Federal  funds  flowing  into 
church  treasuries,  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  OEO  has, 
in  fact,  sought  to  prevent  a  participating 
church  from  displaying  religious  sym- 
bols or  in  any  other  way  influencing  par- 
ticipants in  an  OEO  program  toward  the 
adoption  of  that  church's  faith. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  pose  the  question  as 
to  in  just  what  position  does  this  place 
the  church?  It  means  that  the  church 
must  submit  to  restrictions  of  its  func- 
tion and  witness,  indeed  to  pretend  it  is 
not  what  it  is.  in  order  to  attempt  to 


avoid  violation  of  the  Constitution  while 
participating  in  a  program  whereby  that 
particular  church  receives  Federal  funds. 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  is  correct,  he  is  correct  be- 
cause we  got  into  an  unconstitutional 
area  in  the  first  place  and  no  one  knows 
just  what  ramifications  this  unconstl- 
tutiorml  practice  may  ultimately  have. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  dis- 
trict one  of  these  CAP  programs  was 
discontinued.  One  of  the  reasons  given 
for  not  funding  the  program  was  that 
the  director  permitted  prayer  in  the 
Headstart  program.  The  region  director 
of  OEO  is  reported  to  have  complained 
of  this  unauthorized  activity  and  the 
CAP  director  was  severely  criticized. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  am  not 
opposed  to  the  Headstart  program  and 
would  like  to  see  it  expanded.  But  not 
under  the  expensive  reactionary  leader- 
ship of  the  OEO. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  such 
may  be  the  price  of  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  my  Judgment  the 
only  portion  of  the  war  on  poverty 
directed  at  the  economic  development  of 
ghetto  and  slum  areas  will  suffer  a  serious 
setback  this  afternoon  by  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  to  title  IV. 

Title  IV  is  the  only  portion  of  the  pov- 
erty program  aimed  strictly  at  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  this  Nation's  ur- 
ban poverty  areas.  Although  the  program 
contained  in  title  IV  will  remain  if  the 
bill  is  adopted  and  goes  to  conference, 
the  House  version  is  inferior  to  that 
which  came  from  committee  because  it 
assigns  the  jurisdiction  of  this  vital  pro- 
gram to  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion rather  than  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  vote  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  adopting 
the  original  provisions  of  title  TV  by  a  21- 
to-6  margin  will  prevail  in  the  House- 
Senate  conference  and  I  urge  the  con- 
ferees to  give  this  matter  serious  con- 
sideration during  their  deliberation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nowhere  in  the  debate 
on  the  provisions  of  title  IV  which  took 
place  between  myself  and  several  of  my 
colleagues  through  statements  inserted 
in  the  Record  was  an  argument  ad- 
vanced against  the  concept  contained  in 
title  IV.  Nowhere  was  an  argument  ad- 
vanced against  a  program  of  manage- 
ment assistance  for  our  Nation's  ghettos. 
The  program  has  support  and  must  be 
maintained.  It  should  not,  however,  be 
confined  to  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

In  previous  statements  in  the  Record 
I  have  outlined  the  merits  of  such  a  pro- 
gram. I  have  indicated  the  value  of 
creating  responsible  citizens  in  the 
ghetto  areas.  I  have  pointed  out  the 
value  of  building  local  ownership  of  in- 
dustry and  the  value  of  aiding  members 
of  minority  groups  In  their  attempts  at 
private  enterprise.  I  will  not  here  restate 
what  has  already  been  said. 
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I  do  want  to  point  out,  however,  that 
throughout  the  discussion  of  this  issue, 
there  has  been  a  basic  misunderstand- 
ing of  what  is  involved.  This  misunder- 
standing has  been  perpetuated  by  a  feel- 
ing that  the  assignment  of  this  program 
to  the  Commerce  Department  would  in 
some  way  sound  the  death  knell  of  the 
small  Business  Administration.  Let  me 
say  as  I  have  so  often  said  previously, 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  intent 
of  the  title  IV  program  which  I  offered  in 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
The  Small  Business  Administration  is 
involved  in  the  loaning  of  funds  to  pri- 
vate citizens  who  are  reasonably  good 
"risks."  SBA  does  an  excellent  job  with 
this  program  and  should  continue  its 
jurisdiction  over  it.  What  we  are  talking 
about  in  title  IV,  however,  is  not  really 
a  loaning  program  but  a  management 
assistance  program  aimed  at  seeking  out 
and  training  those  capable  of  owning 
small  businesses  in  ghetto  areas.  Such  a 
program  is  not  simply  the  reviewing  of 
applications  that  might  be  submitted 
but  it  consists  of  the  active  solicitation 
and  training  of  ghetto  residents. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  Commerce 
Department  Is  better  equipped  to  handle 
such  a  program  of  management  assist- 
ance than  is  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. It  is  also  my  feeling  that  a 
program  of  this  sort  assigned  to  SBA 
would  create  hardships  on  that  agency. 
.\nd  lastly,  it  is  my  belief  that  a  busi- 
ness program  and  a  loan  program  should 
not  be  mixed.  Although  they  should  work 
together  and  one  should  not  and  must 
not  exclude  the  other,  to  mix  them  would 
be.  as  former  SBA  Director  Bernard 
Boutin  said,  like  mixing  "gasoline  and 
matches." 

For  these  reasons  I  have  fought  to  hold 
title  rv  as  voted  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  as  adopted 
in  the  other  body.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
House  conferees  on  this  legislation  will 
take  this  Important  matter  into  con- 
sideration during  their  deliberations  and 
will  sustain  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  listening 
oft  and  on  to  the  various  charges  and 
countercharges,  but  I  have  never  heard 
anything  to  compare  with  what  I  have 
just  heard.  In  the  first  place,  we  have 
august  colleagues  of  this  House  getting 
up  and  building  up  a  shadowy  charge  as 
if  something  has  happened  that  has  not 
even  been  so  much  as  substantiated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  testify  from  per- 
sonal experience,  at  least,  in  my  own 
district,  and  in  a  half  dozen  other  dis- 
tricts in  Texas,  that  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance has  been  read  and  repeated  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  poverty  program 
there,  such  as  in  Headstart,  and  NYC. 
and  other  meetings  that  I  personally  can 
testify  to  as  being  present  and  witness- 
ing. Therefore,  I  can  hardly  reconcile  the 
charges  that  have  been  raised  this  after- 
noon on  the  House  floor  with  anything 
that  approximates  the  truth. 

I  can  hardly  visualize  such  a  directive 
coming  from  the  national  office  of  OEO. 
The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  who 
raises  this  charge  by   indirection  fails 


to  state  that  he  has  at  any  time  at- 
tempted to  obtain  an  answer  from  Sar- 
gent Shriver  prior  to  bringing  up  this 
issue  this  afternoon.  But  having  seen 
that  the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  pro- 
gram since  1964  have  resorted  to  ever>' 
means — flag,    home,    motherhood,    and 
now  God — it  does   not  surprise  me.  It 
suggests  to  me  Dorothy  Parker's  little 
ditty  that  goes  like  this : 
Hlgglety-plgglety,    my    little    white    hen. 
She  lavs  eggs  only  for  gentlemen. 
I  can't  persuade  her  with  pistol  or  lariat 
To  come  across  for  the  proletariat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

On  page  212  on  line  8,  there  Is  inserted 
new  wording  for  section  301.  In  referring 
back  to  the  original  bill  I  find  that  there 
is  no  reference  to  loans. 

Now,  it  says  imder  the  new  section 
301: 

It  Is  the  purpoee  of  this  part  to  meet  some 
of  the  special  needs  of  low-Income  rural 
families  by  establishing  a  program  of  loans 
to  assist  In  raising  and  maintaining  their 
Income  and  living  standards. 

What  is  the  limitation,  or  what  is  the 
amount,  or  what  is  the  duration  with 
regard  to  the  loan? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  maximum  matu- 
rity of  the  loan  is  15  years  and  the  ag- 
gregate principal  indebtedness  may  not 
exceed  $3  500. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  present 
bill  we  are  operating  under,  before  this 
bill  is  adopted,  section  301  does  not  make 
any  reference  to  loans  at  all.  So  I  would 
presume  that  this  creates  the  authority 
for  making  loans.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  This  does  extend  au- 
thority for  making  the  loans. 

Under  the  original  act,  and  I  have  it 
here,  there  is  authorization  to  make 
loans  having  a  maximum  maturity  of 
15  years  and  in  amounts  not  resulting 
in  any  aggregate  or  principal  indebted- 
ness of  more  than  $3,503  at  any  one  time 
to  a  low  income  rural  family  where  in 
the  judgment  of  the  director  such  loans 
have  a  reasonable  possibility  of  effecting 
permanent  increases  in  the  income  of 
such  families. 

All  the  way  through  the  history  of  the 
act,  it  has  been  the  purpose  to  make 
loans  to  low  income  rural  families. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  see  that  you 
are  reading  from  section  302. 

But  at  the  same  time  you  do  not  read 
all  of  that  section  where  it  also  says  in 
the  new  wording  there,  "in  the  case  of 
the  elderly  will  contribute  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  living  or  housing 
conditions." 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  Is  true.  We  made 

the  elderly  eligible  for  the  loans  this 

year.  ,     ^ 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  would  Just 


like  to  have  the  gentleman  explain  what 
vou  mean  by  this. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  made  the  elderly 
eUgible— that  Is  the  low  Income  elderly 
people  on  public  assistance. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Are  those 
loans  to  be  repaid  or  do  you  expect  them 
to  be  repaid? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Oh.  yes.  they  are  re- 
payable. The  administration  is  carried 
out  through  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration—the loans  are  for  15  years  at 
lower  rates  of  interest. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Where  is  the 
reference  to  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration? I  do  not  find  that  anywhere. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  They  administer  this 
program  by  delegated  authority  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportimity. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  1  wUl  accept 
that,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
reference  to  that  or  who  the  loans  are  to 
be  made  by. 

On  page  214,  on  line  6,  of  the  bill,  the 
language  reads: 

To  insure  an  equitable  distribution  be- 
tween urban  and  rural  areas  for  loans 
between  83.500  and  $25,000  made  under 
this  title,  the  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to  use  the  agencies  and  agreements  and 
delegations  developed  under  title  m  of  the 
Act  ae  he  shall  determine  necessary. 

Is  that  what  you  mean  when  you  say 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration — do 
you  mean  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration or  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration are  Included — all  of  these  in- 
cluded? Or  are  they  set  forth  anj-where 
in  the  act?  Because  I  see  some  reference 
to  the  Small  Busmess  Administration  but 
I  do  not  see  any  reference  to  it  at  a  point 
where  the  loans  are  authorized — except 
in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  rural  family  loans 
under  title  III  are  administered  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  and  are 
limited  to  $3,500.  The  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration administers  the  loan  pro- 
gram under  title  IV  which  is  directed  to 
small  businesses,  and  limited  to  $25,000. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Are  those  the 
only  two  agencies  through  which  loans 
can  be  made? 
Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Is  there  anj' 
limitation  upon  the  amount  of  money 
which  can  be  loaned  under  the  authority 
of  this  subsection  'ci  ? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes,  $25,000. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  WILLLA.M  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  at  the  point 
where  the  exchange  took  place  with  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Qotl- 
lenL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reference 
was  made  a  few  minutes  ago  to  a  "shad- 
owy set  of  facts"  concerning  the  poverty 
program  operation. 

I  want  to  deal  for  a  minute  or  two 
with  something  about  which  apparently 
there  Is  nothing  "shadowy"  so  far  as  the 
General  Accounting  Office  is  concerned. 
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That  Is  the  report  on  the  operation  of 
the  Parks  Job  Corps  Center  in  CaU- 
fornia.  ^         , 

I  would  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  to  ask  her 
if  she.  having  written  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]  on  October  26 
asking  for  additional  information  with 
respect  to  the  situation  at  Parks— what 
she  heard  from  the  chairman  with  re- 
spect to  that  and  whether  she  ever  got 
the  report  that  she  requested  which  was 
critical  of  this  CaUfornia  poverty  opera- 
tion. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  do  not  have 
my  file  of  correspondence  here,  and  I  do 
not  remember  the  date.  I  wrote  our 
chairman,  as  I  recall,  about  another 
matter,  the  McKinsey  reports.  I  also 
objected  to  one  of  the  people  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  trying  to 
invoke  executive  privilege.  I  think  this 
matter  has  been  straightened  out. 

As  far  as  the  Camp  Parks  report  is 
concerned,  that  has  been  given  to  all 
members  of  the  committee  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  made  a  review  in  August, 
1967.  It  is  an  up-to-date  report,  and  it 
is  available  to  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentlewoman 
have  a  copy  of  the  report  which  Mr. 
Shriver  refused  to  make  public  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  including  myself, 
claiming  executive  privilege  in  refusing 
to  make  the  report  available? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  at  this  time  that  I  have 
every  report  which  I  have  requested.  At 
times  it  has  been  difficult  to  get  some. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  I  suppose  I  shall 
have  to  go  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  to  get  a  copy  of  this  so-called 
critical  report  for  which  the  taxpayers 
paid  $250,000  prepared  by  McKinsey  & 
Co..  Inc. 

Was  this  the  report  that  the  gentle- 
woman was  able  to  obtain? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Yes;  I  do  have 
about  a  half  dozen  copies  of  the  Mc- 
Kinsey report.  The  Camp  Parks  report 
is  not  the  McKinsey  report.  It  is  a  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  a  General  Account- 
ing Office  report? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  gentlewoman 
says  that  the  General  Accounting  Office 
is  satisfied  with  the  report  that  it  re- 
ceived from  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  I  would  say  that  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  as  a  rule,  does  not 
say  whether  they  are  satisfied  or  dis- 
satisfied. They  report  on  the  facts,  and 
they  report  on  them  in  an  objective  way. 
I  have  criticism  of  the  Job  Corps,  but 
these  reports  are  available.  The  report 
on  Camp  Parks,  I  am  sure,  is  available 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  if  he  will 
call  up  the  GAO  and  merely  ask  for  a 
copy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  a  copy  of  every- 
thing the  GAO  has  on  the  subject,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
the  so-called  critical  report  that  is  in  the 


possession  of  Shriver  because  he  claims 
executive  privilege.  I  cannot  tliink  of 
anything  in  connection  with  the  Job 
Corps  that  ought  to  be  withheld  from  a 
Member  of  Congress  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
ecutive privilege.  I  have  the  GAO  report 
for  November  of  1967,  which  is  this 
month,  and  in  which  the  statement 
appears — 

Our  review  In  August  1967.  Indicates  that 
the  remedial  action  claimed  to  have  been 
taken  at  Parks  Air  Force  Base  In  certain 
situations  was  not  effective. 

If  there  are  additional  reports  I  would 
like  to  have  them,  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  all  too  typical  of  the  poverty 
operation  throughout  the  entire  country. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  mo\e  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

I  have  taken  the  time  to  look  into  the 
Parks  GAO  report,  among  others,  con- 
cerning the  Job  Corps.  Other  members 
of  the  committee  have  been  doing  so 
also.  In  fact,  I  have  before  me  a  some- 
what lengthy  analysis  of  specific  points 
made  in  the  GAO  report  and  responses 
adduced  from  responsible  representa- 
tives of  the  executive  branch  with  re- 
spect to  those  points  raised  in  the  report. 
I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  burden  the 
Committee  with  them  at  this  time,  but 
I  shall  place  them  in  the  Record  for  the 
gentleman  who  just  appeared  in  the  well 
and  any  other  Member  of  the  Congress 
who  has  sufficient  interest  to  read  the 
facts  about  the  Camp  Parks  Job  Corps 
Center. 

In  the  House  I  will  ask  permission  to 
include  that  information  in  the  Record. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  that  include  the  in- 
formation provided  to  Sargent  Shriver 
who  claims  executive  privilege  in  refus- 
ing to  release  it  to  certain  Members  of 
the  Congress? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  That  will  in- 
clude the  GAO  report  which,  unfor- 
tunately, should  not  have  been  released 
without  being  properly  identified  as  con- 
taining information  some  14  months  old. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  about 
what  that  report  did  cover.  I  will  try  to 
explain  that  confusion  and  it  mil  be  in 
the  Record  for  the  gentleman  and  every- 
one else. 

The  Parks  GAO  report  that  has  been 
referred  to  had  to  do  with  a  report  cover- 
ing the  period  of  April  1965  to  September 
1966.  The  most  recent  information  con- 
tained in  the  report  was  14  months  old. 
This  report  does  not  reflect  what  the  Job 
Corps  at  Parks  is  today. 
The  specific  findings  by  the  GAO  were: 
First.  The  contractor  had  limited  data 
on  placement  of  corpsmen.  The  GAO 
comment  that  no  continuous  followup 
and  evaluation  of  terminated  corpsmen 
is  accurate  as  far  as  Litton  is  concerned, 
because  these  tasks  are  not  called  for  in 
Litton's  contract.  The  responsibility  for 
placement  evaluation  and  followup  Is 
shared  by  Job  Corps  headquarters,  the 
OEO  regional  offices,  and  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service.  No  one  contractor  at 
any  one  location  can  make  any  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  keeping  track  of 


85,000  youngsters  that  emerge  annually 
from  the  Job  Corps.  Records  at  Job  Corps 
headquarters  show  that  since  inception 
through  July  1967.  2.650  of  the  3.395 
corpsmen  who  have  left  Parks  have  been 
placed — A  placement  rate  of  78  percent. 
Second.  The  GAO  found  that  the  di- 
rect operating  costs  from  Januai-j'  1965 
to  December  1966  were  $9,672  per  corps- 
man  year.  The  costs  cited  by  GAO  are 
for  the  first  contract  period  which  in- 
cludes high  initial  activation  expenses. 
Since  December  1966,  the  costs  have  been 
been  steadily  reduced  and  the  planned 
cost  for  the  current  year  is  even  lower 
For  July  1967  to  Septem.ber  1967,  the  an- 
nual cost  per  man-year  was  S7,691.  For 
fiscal  1968,  it  is  planned  at  $6,500. 

Third.  The  GAO  found  that  the  man- 
ner of  recordkeeping,  particularly  the 
records  relating  to  enrollee  progress,  de- 
served attention.  Initially,  records  were 
maintained  on  a  decentralized  basis  to 
insure  maximum  accessibility  by  the  staff 
working  directly  with  the  corpsmen. 
Later,  Job  Corps,  as  well  as  an  independ- 
ent consultant,  identified  the  need  to 
centralize  portions  of  the  corpsmen's 
records  and  improve  certain  recordkeep- 
ing procedures.  The  contractor  for  the 
past  several  months  has  been  engaged  in 
the  task  of  centralizing  all  corpsmen 
data  and  writing  programs  for  maintain- 
ing a  computerized  central  data  retrieval 
system.  Today,  a  data  retrieval  system  is 
in  operation  at  Parks. 

Fourth.  The  GAO  found  that  the 
center  had  acquired  material  and  equip- 
ment which  had  doubtful  usefulness,  The 
subject  material  and  equipment  were  and 
are  currently  being  used  to  a  very  sub- 
stantial extent.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
report  reflects  the  dissent  of  some  staff 
members  toward  the  use  of  certain  tech- 
niques of  training  through  mechanical 
devices.  Recent  review  of  the  use  of  in- 
structional TV  indicates  that,  as  pro- 
grams are  developed,  more  and  more 
usage  is  being  made  of  that  technique. 

Fifth.  The  GAO  found  that  standards 
to    govern   entrance   into   various   pro- 
grams were  not  consistently  appUed  and 
an  individual's  lack  of  aptitude,  as  indi- 
cated by  test  scores,  was  not  a  control- 
ling factor  in  considering  him  for  entr>- 
into  more  difficult  programs.  Comprehen- 
sive standards  and  basic  requirements 
have  been  estabUshed  for  entry  into  each 
vocational  training  course  at  each  center. 
including  parks.  In  June  1967,  these  cri- 
teria were  distributed  in  Job  Corps  man- 
ual   JCE    343.16,    entitled    "Vocational 
Course    Entry    Requirements    for    Job 
Corps   Men's   Urban   Centers."   Piu-tiier 
delineation  of  requirements  is  currently 
being  made  which  will  involve  tests  for 
such  additional  factors  as  "fine  motor 
activitv,"       "eye-hand       coordination." 
"agility."  and  "ability  to  lift  and  carry." 
The    consistent    application    of    these 
standards  and  entry  level  criteria  is  re- 
quired of  all  urban  centers. 

The  GAO  report  made  the  following 
recommendations : 

First.  They  recommended  that  a  pol- 
icy be  adopted  whereby  appropriate  re- 
duction in  the  corpsman's  monthly  sal- 
ary and  readjustment  allowance  be  made 
in  those  cases  where  the  corpsman's 
conduct  and  attendance  is  not  satisfac- 
tory'. 
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JOB    CORPS    POSITION 

Job  Corps  concurs,  and  had  instituted 
,uch  a  policy  before  the  GAO  report  was 
icsued  It  is  Job  Corps  policy  that: 

The  time  a  corpsman  is  AWOL  is 
docked   from   his   readjustment   allow- 

^^Each  center  may  institute  a  system  of 
fines  that  deducts  money  from  a  corps- 
man's  li^'ing  allowance  for  poor  attend- 
jmce    misbehavior,  and  so   forth; 

A  corpsman  receives  no  readjustment 
aUowance  if  he  stays  less  than  90  days 
and  onlv  a  partial  allowance  if  he  stays 
less  than  180  days;  .,  ui    .    fi,» 

A  positive  incentive  is  available  to  the 
Corpsmen  in  the  form  of  an  increased 
Uving  allowance  for  exemplary  perform- 
ance The  basic  living  allowance  of  $30  a 
month  may  be  increased  in  $5  increments 
to  a  maximum  of  $50. 

Second.  GAO  recommended  that  a 
study  to  determine  what  a  reasonable 
schedule  of  education  and  of  the  Corps- 
man  training  should  be  and  on  the  basis 
of  this  study  instituting  a  uniform  time 
schedule  for  all  men's  centers. 

JOB  CORPS  posnioN 

Job  Corps  feels  that  a  study  to  deter- 
mine a  reasonable  time  schedule  for  all 
mens  centers  is  not  necessary  because 
the  Job  Corps  attitude  on  this  subject  is 
clear  cut:  Each  center  should  keep  each 
Corpsman  meaningfully  occupied — either 
in  class,  physical  education,  recreation, 
on-the-iob  training,  and  so  forth.  All 
time  should  be  structured,  on  the  simple 
proposition  that  the  devil  finds  work  for 
idle  hands.  For  these  reasons,  the  struc- 
tured activities  at  Job  Corps  centers  aver- 
age 60  hours  per  week. 

Third  The  GAO  report  recommended 
that  a  review  be  made  of  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  center's  "correction  system  ' 
to  insure  that  the  system  is  providing 
reasonably  complete  data  in  the  counsel- 
ing area. 

JOB  C0RP3  POSITION 

Parks  Job  Corps  Center  has  a  correc- 
tions system  which  sets  forth  the  sanc- 
tions and  jurisdictions  for  specified  types 
of  misbehavior.  Some  offenses  result  in 
extra  work  performed  on  center.  Others 
result  in  monetai->'  fines.  An  accumula- 
tion of  offenses  can  resvUt  in  dismissal 
from  the  center. 

Fourth.  GAO  recommended  that  the 
cost  benefit  relationships  and  the  suita- 
bility of  proposed  purchases  of  training 
material  and  equipment  be  made  prior 
to  approval. 

JOB   CORPS   POSITION 

Job  Corps  procedures  require  Parks— 
and  every  other  contract-operated  cen- 
ter—to submit  property  requirement  lists 
to  Job  Corps  and  the  OEO  contracting 
officer  and  that  approval  be  obtained 
prior  to  purchase  by  the  contractor.  Two 
separate  offices  reporting  to  different  au- 
thorities in  OEO  pass  judgment  on  these 
pui-chases.  This  precludes  the  acquisition 
of  any  items  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  the  cost-benefit  ratio  and  appropriate 
utilization  studies.  The  cost  of  any  ma- 
terials bought  by  the  contractor  that 
have  not  been  approved  on  the  property 
requirement  list  are  disallowed  upon  dis- 
covery when  the  contract  is  audited. 

In  summarj-.  Job  Corps  feels  these  four 
recommendations  are  fair  and  reasona- 


ble comments,  the  intent  of  which  it  sub- 
scribes to  wholeheartedly.  We  are  also 
gratified  that  ihe  mild  nature  of  the  rec- 
ommendations indicates  that  the  second 
largest  Job  Corps  Center,  one  that 
opened  over  2  years  ago.  is  on  the  track 
and  doing  the  job  charged  to  it  by  OEO 
and  the  Congress.  Were  this  not  the  case, 
we  would  expect  that  GAO  would  rec- 
ommend to  Congress  that  the  center  be 
closed,  drastically  revamped  or  be  man- 
aged by  a  different  arm  of  the  govern- 
ment. Rather,  we  find  that  GAO's  four 
comments  have  to  do  with  recordkeep- 
ing, administrative  approvals,  and  other 
operational  details  of  running  a  compli- 
cated enterprise. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  from  these  find- 
ings and  recommendations  that  the 
Parks  Job  Corps  Center  does  not  deserve 
the  criticism  placed  on  it  by  some  of  the 
opponents  of  the  whole  Job  Corps  con- 
cept. It  is  obvious  that  Job  Corps  has 
profited  and  responded  to  the  findings  of 
the  GAO. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  section  clo-^e  in  5  minutes.  I  know 
of  no  amendments  pending  to  the  sec- 
tion. If  there  are  pending  amendments. 
I  shall  withdraw  the  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Th?  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  ask.s  unanimous  con.<=ent  that 
all  debate  on  section  105  close  'n  5  min- 
utes. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  HALL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there 
is  no  pending  amendment.  I  will  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  section  close  In  5 
mmutes. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquin'- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  do 
I  understand  the^-e  are  no  amendments 
at  the  desk? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  knows  of 
no  amendments  to  be  offered. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITXE  VI — ADMINISTRATION 
AND  COORDINATION 

,Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  601  (.i)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "four"  in  the  third  sentence 
aiid  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "six". 

(b)  Section  603(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "authorized"  and  Insen- 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "directed",  (2)  by  insert- 
ing "or  nonpartisan"  after  "partisan",  and 
(3)  bv  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ":  Provided,  That  the 
Director  may  issue  such  regulations  as  are 
anproprlate  to  insure  th.at  each  person  seek- 
ing benefits  under  this  Act  has  made  a  rea- 
sonable efTort  to  become  a  registered  vot*r 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  his 
residence". 

(c)  Section  609  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  609.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

"(1)  the  term  'State'  means  a  State,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  or  the 


Virgin  I.'ilands.  and  for  purposes  of  title  I 
and  part  A  of  title  II  the  meaning  of  'SUte' 
shall  also  include  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands;  except  that  when  used  in 
section  223  of  this  Act  this  term  means  only 
a  State  or  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  term 
Uiiited  Stales'  when  used  in  a  geographical 
sense  includes  all  tiiose  places  named  in  the 
previous  sentence,  and  all  other  places  con- 
tinental or  insular,  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  the  term  'financial  assistance'  when 
used  in  titles  I.  II,  and  III-B  includes  as- 
sistance advanced  by  grant,  agreement,  or 
contract,  but  does  not  include  the  procure- 
ment of  plant  or  equipment,  or  goods  or 
services:  and 

"(3)  the  term  permanent  resident  of  the 
United  States'  when  used  In  titles  I-A  and 
I-B  shall  Include  any  native  and  citizen  of 
Cuba  who  arrived  in  the  United  States  from 
Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as  a  parolee  sub- 
sequent to  January  1.  1959.  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  214(a)  or  212id)(5).  re- 
spectively, or  any  person  admitted  as  a  con- 
ditional entrant  "under  section  203(a)  (7),  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act."  (d) 
Section  610  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "carry  out  such  Investigations  and 
studies,  including  consultation  with  appro- 
priate agencies  and  organizations,  as  may  be 
necessary"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "work 
in  cooperation  with  the  Director  m  lieu  there- 
of work  in  cooperation  with  the  Director  of 
the  Administration  on  Aging". 

(e)  Section  610-1( a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  part  A  of  title  II"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "title  11". 

( f )  Part  A  of  title  VI  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  section  610-1  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"LIMITATION   ON   BENE'^TS   FOR  THOSE 
VOLUNTARILY  POOR 

"Sec.  610-2.  The  Director  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necess;\ry  to  assure  that, 
in  determining  a  person's  eligibility  for  bene- 
fits under  this  Act  on  account  of  his  poverty, 
such  person  will  not  be  deemed  to  meet  the 
poverty  criteria  if  his  lack  of  income  results 
from  his  refusal,  without  good  cause,  to  seek 
or  accept  employment  commensurate  with 
his  health,  age,  education,  and  ability." 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED      BY      MR.     ASHBROOK 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashbrook:  On 
page  218,  In  line  12.  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
Insert  "(c)".  In  line  21  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
insert  "(d)",  and  after  line  11  Insert: 

"(b)  Section  601  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"'(f)  Of  the  positions  approved  for  the 
OEO  and  Its  field  offices  positions  in  the 
classification  category  of  GS  16,  17.  and  18 
of  the  General  Schedule  of  section  5332,  title 
V.  use.  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  100 
employees.' " 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognised  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
know  it  is  getting  late.  We  have  a  lot  of 
other  busmess.  In  the  words  of  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Friedel].  this  amendment  speaks 
for  itself. 

One  of  the  major  complaints  lodged 
against  the  poverty  program  is  the  su- 
perabundance of  supergrades.  in  the 
OEO. 

I  authorized  this  amendment  in  1966, 
and  it  carried.  It  was  deleted  in  confer- 
ence. 

I  merely  point  out  that  the  most  recent 
statistics  on  the  OEO  indicate  that  of 
the  2,350  administrative  employees  al- 
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most  1,700  are  receiving  more  than 
$10  600  per  year.  Six  of  them  were  in  the 
$26  000  to  $30,000  category.  Twenty-four 
of  them  received  from  $25,000  to  $26,000. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  . 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman,  if  I 
understood  him  correctly,  told  the  com- 
mittee that  he  offered  this  amendment 
not  this  year  but  in  1966. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question.  In  view  of  the  thorough  hear- 
ings we  had  this  year  and  in  view  of  the 
consideration  that  we  gave  this  bill  when 
we  were  considering  it  line  by  line,  is  it 
a  fact  that  the  gentleman  did  not  offer 
this  amendment  in  the  committee? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  That  is  a  fact.  I  do 
not  believe  that  would  in  any  way  di- 
minish the  need  for  it. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Does  the  gentleman 
not  believe  that  to  come  here  on  the  floor 
and  undertake  to  place  a  limitation  on 
the  grades  would  be  acting  in  haste?  To 
cripple  the  OfBce  of  Education  is  cer- 
tainly no  way  to  improve  the  administra- 
tion of  this  act. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  that  no  one  is  trying  to  get 
even  with  them. 

So  far  as  offering  the  amendment  is 
concerned,  I  merely  say  the  House  passed 
it  before,  and  I  do  not  believe  in  haste. 

After  7  years  on  the  committee,  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  committee:  but  I 
would  go  by  which  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
says  with  respect  to  my  amendment. 
That  is  why  I  offered  It. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  believe  an- 
other committee  of  the  House  ought  to 
be  considering  the  subject  matter  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee.  I  believe 
a  subcommittee  of  that  committee  has 
already  Indicated  Its  intention  to  make 
a  study  not  only  with  respect  to  this  par- 
ticular agency  but  also  with  respect  to 
other  agencies  to  determine  whether 
there  is  a  ratio  that  can  be  or  should  be 
established. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not  take  us 
who  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  into  the  work  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  believe  very  much 
that  this  is  a  problem  of  our  committee. 

Perhaps  I  sound  like  a  broken  record, 
bringing  up  this  amendment  again,  but 
the  same  argument  was  given  against 
the  amendment  a  year  ago.  Nothing  has 
been  done  on  it  by  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man ought  to  tell  the  members  of  the 
committee  how  the  OEO  compares  with 
other  agencies. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  On  the  grades  16,  17, 
and  18. 

I  will  ask  if  there  is  not  presently  an 
average  of  9.3  In  the  OEO.  whereas  in  the 
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Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  they  are  up  to  11.3 
and  11.4. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  They  do  not  operate 
programs.  The  gentleman  is  comparing 
employees  who  do  not  operate  programs 
with  those  who  have  accountants"  back- 
grounds and  so  forth. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  other  agen- 
cies. In  the  Department  of  Defense  there 
is  one  supergrade  for  every  1,175  em- 
ployees. In  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture there  is  one  supergrade  for  every  525. 
In  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  there  is  one  supergrade  for 
every  372  employees.  This  would  be  a 
more  reasonable  comparison. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  beheve  that 
if  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  can  scrape  by  on  one  super- 
grade  out  of  every  372  permanent  em- 
ployees, Mr.  Shriver  should  be  able  to 
run  his  operation  on  a  ratio  3'2  times 
better,  even  under  my  amendment.  Under 
my  amendment  they  would  still  be  31/2 
times  better  off  than  HEW. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  after  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman   from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  personally  feel  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
William  D.  Ford]  struck  the  nail  on 
the  head.  This  is  a  matter  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

They  have  made  this  allocation  of 
supergrades  and  OEO  is  well  below  many 
other  governmental  agencies. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  what  purpose  does  the 
gentleman  ask  me  to  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  For  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  limit  debate? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Just  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request.  Let  me  make  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then.  I  do  not  yield. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  was  going  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  close  In 
5  minutes  and  you  would  be  entitled  to 
the  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  yield  for  that 
purpose.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Now,  let  me  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  if  this  is  not  supposed  to  be  a  pov- 
erty program? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Yes.  But  according 
to  the  argument  on  the  other  side,  we 
are  not  supposed  to  have  any  particular 
concern  about  the  employees  working 
for  the  program.  It  is  a  imique  argu- 
ment. I  might  say. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
ManpK>wer  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, and  this  is  a  lush  payroll  by  com- 
parison with  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  many  other  agencies  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Might  I  add  with 
most  other  agencies. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  And  all  the  while  I 
thought  that  this  was  a  barebones  pro- 


gram. Instead  of  that  It  has  one  of  the 
costliest  payrolls  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  will  yield  if  you  do 
not  want  to  limit  the  time. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
believes  in  the  theory  of  comparability 
at  least  of  all  of  these  people  and  what 
they  are  worth  over  in  OEO.  The  diffi- 
culty we  experience  is  keeping  the  peo- 
ple in  the  pay  grades  that  they  are  in 
over  there  when  they  are  attracted  by 
much  higher  salaries  in  places  like  New- 
York  City. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  with  all  of  the  mis- 
management all  over  this  Nation  in  this 
program,  you  have  been  paying  some 
pretty  fancy  salaries  to  a  lot  of  misfits. 

Mr.  CARETV".  The  gentleman  is  prob- 
ably correct,  because  I  recall  one 
instance  where  a  regional  employee  «as 
making  only  $15,000  in  OEO  and  now 
that  same  employee  is  in  New  York  City 
handling  only  a  unit  of  this  poverty  pro- 
gram and  he  is  getting  $32,500.  The  only 
thing  we  can  do  is  keep  a  level  of  com- 
parability so  that  the  Republican  mayor 
of  New  York  City  will  not  hire  them 
away  from  us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Since  New  York  has  the 
highest  per  capita  debt  of  any  city  in 
the  United  States,  I  am  not  surprised  by 
the  salaries  paid  there.  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  adopted.  The  payroll  of  this 
poverty  outfit  should  be  cut  down  to  size. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  generally  sup- 
ported the  committee  on  its  position  on 
numerous  amendments  to  this  legisla- 
tion. I  think  this  is  a  sound  procedure 
because  of  the  close  and  careful  atten- 
tion given  by  the  committee  in  their  ef- 
forts to  make  the  program  as  practical 
and  effective  as  possible.  If  I  have  any 
serious  criticism  of  the  overall  thrust 
of  this  bill,  other  than  costs.  It  is  that 
it  does  not  give  enough  attention  to  the 
creation  of  new  job  opportimltles  for 
the  less  able.  Training  the  poor  for  jobs 
that  do  not  exist  Is  a  futility.  Just  up- 
grading the  status  of  particular  persons 
to  oust  less  able  persons  from  employ- 
ment is  no  solution. 

I  hope  in  future  years  that  legislation 
of  a  job-producing  type  can  pass  Con- 
gress. I  have  Introduced  such  legislation 
but  have  been  unable  to  secure  hearings 
on  it. 

As  to  my  vote  on  final  passage  of  this 
measure,  that  will  be  determined  by 
whether  or  not  I  think  our  country  can 
afford  a  program  of  this  type  and  mag- 
nitude at  this  time.  Of  course  that  will 
depend  on  what  the  amended  bill  will 
consist  of  at  that  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Ashbrook; 
there  were — ayes  74,  noes  74. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  votes 
"No." 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
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man  appointed  as  teUers  Mr.  Ashbrook 
and  Mr.  Perkins. 

Xhe  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes 
118,  noes  110. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BY    MR.    ASHBROOK 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashbrook:  On 
page  220,  after  line  18.  insert  the  following: 

■•(g)  Section  619  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  .IS  follows; 

"  'Sec.  619.  Tlie  total  administrative  ex- 
penses, including  the  compensation  of  Fed- 
^1  employees,  Incurred  by  any  Federal 
agency  or  other  agency  assisted  under  this 
j^t  for  anv  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  five 
percent  of  "the  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  this  Act  for  that  year;  Pro- 
vided, however,  That  grants,  subsidies,  and 
payments  to  any  individual  employed  by  any 
such  agency  who  either  (1)  serves  as  a 
teacher  or  Is  paid  as  a  trainee,  or  (2)  falls 
within  the  poverty  classification  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Director,  shall  not  be  counted 
as  an  administrative  expense.'  " 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
again  I  wUl  not  take  the  full  5  minutes. 
This  Is  an  effort  to  once  more  limit 
what  many  of  tis  feel  to  be  the  excessive 
expenditures  that  go  to  the  administra- 
tive portion  of  the  program.  There  is  a 
provision  in  the  law  as  it  now  stands, 
but  there  is  no  definition  on  what  "ad- 
ministrative" is.  So  this  is  In  effect  to 
bring  about  such  a  definition. 

The  amendment  would  limit  to  5 
percent  the  administrative  costs  of  a 
program,  whether  it  be  operated  at  the 
local  level  or  at  the  national,  with  the 
following  exceptions:  We  have  excepted 
those  who  fall  within  the  poverty  classi- 
fication. I  do  not  believe  they  should  be 
counted  as  administrative.  Those  who 
serve  as  teachers.  Obviously  those  who 
teach  in  the  Headstart  program  should 
not  be  counted  as  administrative  for  the 
purposes  of  this  amendment.  Or  any 
trainee  who  is  enrolled  and  receiving  any 
funds  from  the  program  will  not  be 
coimted  as  administrative. 

All  others  would  be  counted  as  ad- 
ministrative, and  would  be  subject  to  the 
5-percent  limitation. 

I  would  say  at  the  outset  this  was  not 
offered  In  the  committee,  and  was  not 
even  thought  of  until  today.  So  when 
that  question  is  asked  I  will  answer  it  In 
advance — it  was  not  offered  in  commit- 
tee. I  believe  the  amendment  speaks  for 
itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  effect  of  this 
amendment  of  course  Is  to  reduce  the 
absolutely  necessary  amount  of  adminis- 
trative moneys  for  teachers  In  Headstart 
and  otherwise. 

It  comes  at  this  late  hour  with  the  ad- 
mission from  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
that  the  committee  has  never  seen  It; 
that  It  has  never  been  debated  and  has 
never  been  discussed.  It  comes  so  late,  I 
think  beyond  question  without  a  full 
discussion  of  It  and  an  understanding 


of  it  that  it  deserves  to  be  defeated  and 
I  so  move. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  What  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson] 
said  in  part  is  certainly  true.  It  does 
come  late.  But  I  wotild  hope  that  we  are 
competent  legislators  so  that  anything 
that  did  come  so  late  could  be  given 
careful  consideration. 

He  was  incorrect  and  I  would  want  to 
correct  the  Record  and  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  would.  It  would  not  cut  into 
the  teachers  in  the  Headstart  program. 
The  amendment  specifically  excepts  and 
exempts  teachers  and  trainees  and  those 
who  fall  within  the  classification  of  the 
poor.  I  want  the  Record  to  be  completely 
correct.  The  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey, I  am  sure,  would  not  want  the  Rec- 
ord to  show  that  teachers  are  covered 
in  this  amendment  because  they  are  spe- 
cifically exempted. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man further — your  amendment  would 
also  exclude  from  administrative  costs 
any  wages  or  any  payments  made  to  the 
poor  themselves:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  That  is  as  to  any- 
one who  falls  within  that  classification — 
pltis  trainees  in  a  program — they  would 
not  be  included  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  It  would  exclude  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps? 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  And  it  would  exclude 
Job  Corps  enrollees  and  Headstart  teach- 
ers and  it  would  exclude  all  those  who 
are  employed  in  the  training  of  the  poor? 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Absolutely. 
Mr,  GOODELL.  If  I  may  say  further 
then,  as  I  understand  the  amendment, 
you  say  that  5  percent  of  the  total  au- 
thorized appropriations  is  the  ceiling  on 
the  amount  that  could  be  expended  for 
administrative  co.«ts? 

Mr.   ASHBROOK.   The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  And  the  present  law 
says  10  percent? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  But  it  is  not  being 
enforced. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  It  is  loosely  worded, 
so  that  it  has  no  impact? 

Mr.    ASHBROOK.    It    has    no    real 
meaning. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  want  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  could  comment  or  if  the 
author  of  the  amendment  would  com- 
ment on  what  the  effect  would  be  of  this 
particular  amendment  if  we  had  a  vastly 
cut  back  program  in  terms  of  appropri- 
ations and  had  a  community  action  or- 
ganization that  was  unable  to  get  pro- 
grams funded,  with  the  result  that  the 
administrative  cost  that  was  planned  at 
about  a  10-percent  level  went  up  to 
about  20  or  25  percent  because  of  the 
lack  of  funding  for  the  individual  pro- 
grams. What  would  be  the  effect  under 
those  circumstances? 


Mr.  GOODELL.  I  will  say  first,  and 
then  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  to  confirm  my  reaction  to  that — 
the  amendment  as  I  understand  It  is 
drawn  as  a  5  percent  of  authorization, 
and  that  means,  I  think  we  can  all  im- 
derstand,  that  the  authorization  is  likely 
to  be  $1.6  billion  or  more  tmder  the 
present  circumstances  and  that  is  the 
present  operating  level  of  the  program — 
or  somewhat  less  than  that  I  might  say. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Do  I  understand 
that  this  figure  of  5  percent  is  only  on 
the  national  allocation  for  administrative 
costs  and  not  upon  the  individual  county 
or  the  individual  cities,  which  would 
in  the  latter  case  be  disastrotis  for  some 
counties? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  That  is  my  under- 
standing of  the  amendment,  that  is  an 
overall  national  5-percent  limitation. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  It  says,  for  any  fiscal 
year— shall  not  exceed  5  percent  of  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
which  is  just  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  said  about  the  effect — for  that 
year — and  then  it  goes  on  with  the  ex- 
ception. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Is  it  limited  overall 
nationally  and  not  to  apply  down  to  the 
local  level? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  It  applies.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman,  to  Federal  em- 
ployees in  any  Federal  agency  or  other 
agency  assisted  by  this  act.  It  would  be 
all  the  agencies. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  In  other  words,  over 
all  the  agencies  and  it  would  be  5  per- 
cent of  the  overall  national  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  had  not  under- 
stood it  that  way. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  respond  to  a  question? 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Yes. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  If  this  program  is  later 
cut  back  seriously  in  the  funding  area,  it 
stnkes  me  that  we  ought  to  cut  back  on 
the  administration  of  the  program. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  It  seems  rather  in- 
teresting that  there  would  be  any  ques- 
tion that  this  would  be  the  first  place  to 
cut.  We  want  the  money  to  go  to  poor 
people,  and  the  less  money  that  is  di- 
rected to  administrative  expense  the 
more  that  will  go  to  help  the  poor. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  So  you  are  saying  that 
there  would  be  more  dollars  for  the  poor 
if  we  can  cut  out  dollars  for  the  btireau- 
crflts  "^ 

Mr!  ASHBROOK.  Yes. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  That  seems  sensible  to 

me. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  will  note  that  there  is 
an  exception  for  those  who  are  in  the 
classification  of  poor.  They  would  not 
be  covered  imder  this  amendment. 
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Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  the  poor  ought  to  be  an  ex- 
ception from  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  a  sensible  amendment. 
Under  the  amendment  we  would  try  to 
get  more  of  the  money  going  to  the  poor 
themselves,  whether  in  wages,  salaries, 
training,  or  other  costs,  and  cut  down 
on  the  overall  amount  that  is  going  for 
overhead  and  high  salaries  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thought  it  was  a 
rather  liberal  amendment  because  it 
states  "Poverty  classification  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Director." 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  do  not  want  the 
gentleman  exposed  to  the  position  of 
offenng  a  liberal  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Ashbrook) 
there  were — ayes  82,  noes  87. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Ashbrook 
and  Mr.  Perkins. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes 
131,  noes  131. 

The    CHAraMAN.    The    Chair    votes 
"No." 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  was  my 
understanding  that  the  original  reported 
figure  by  the  teller  in  the  negative  was 
114,  and  that  seven  more  were  added, 
which  would  make  121  by  any  new  or 
old  mathematics. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  original  figure 
In  the  affirmative,  the  Chair  \^ill  state  to 
the  gentleman,  was  114,  and  there  were 
17  additional,  which  makes  131.  The 
original  fisrure  reported  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  was  124,  with  seven 
additional,  which  makes  131. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.    C.^RDNEK 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  G.\rdner:  On 
page  220.  after  line  18  Insert  the  following: 
ig)  Part  .\  of  title  VI  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting,  after  section  610-2,  the  follow- 
ing new  section; 

"■Sec.  610-3.  (a)  No  Individual  employed 
or  assigned  by  any  community  action  agency 
or  other  agency  assisted  under  this  Act  shall, 
pursuant  "to  or  during  the  performance  of 
services  rendered  In  connection  with  any 
program  or  activity  conducted  or  assisted  by 
such  communitv  action  agency  or  such  other 
agency,  plan,  initiate,  participate  in.  or 
otherwise  aid  or  assist  In  the  conduct  of  any 
picketing,  protest,  demonstration,  not,  or 
any  similar  group  activities. 

"'(b)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  used  to  provide  payments,  assistance,  or 
services,  in  any  form,  to  any  individual  who 
Is  convicted  in  any  Federal,  state,  or  local 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  of  inciting, 
promoting,  or  carrying  on  a  riot,  or  any 
group  activities  resulting  in  material  dam- 
age of  property  or  injury  to  persons."  " 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  is  recognized  in  sup- 
port of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  GARDNER.  I  will  not  yield  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  is  unfortu- 
nate today  that  we  have  to  have  an 
amendment  of  this  type,  but  certainly 
the  things  we  have  been  reading  about 
and  hearing  concerning  OEO  activity  in 
picketing  and  protest  movements  call  for 
legislation  at  this  time  to  prohibit  it  in 
the  future.  Every  day  we  pick  up  the 
newspapers  or  see  television,  I  am  frank- 
ly astounded  by  the  activities  carried 
on  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. 

I  could  cite  example  after  example. 
However,  the  hour  is  late  today.  I  would 
only  go  back  to  refer  to  what  I  believe 
is  a  very  clear-cut  indictment  of  OEO 
and  these  activities  which  have  been 
carried  on  for  far  too  long.  I  refer  to 
a  committee  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  made  wlien  our 
investigators  went  to  Newark,  N.J. 

In  the  city  ol  Newark,  where  an  OEO 
agency  was  continually  involved  in 
trouble,  the  investigators  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  went  into 
Newark,  on  their  memorandum  that  they 
turned  into  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  section  5.  they  say : 

Whatever  the  Intention,  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  role  of  UCC  personnel  in  pub- 
licizing and  organizing  a  "Police  Brutality 
Mass  Rally" — 

I  have  a  copy  here  of  the  pamphlet 
made  in  the  UCC  committee  room  and 
handed  out  all  over  the  city  of  Newark— 
at  No.  4  Precinct  the  evening  of  July  13th 
did  significantly  contribute  to  the  volatile 
climate  which  prevailed. 

This  happens  to  be  the  very  same  night 
the  riots  broke  out  in  the  city.  This  has 
absolutely  no  place  in  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. It  caused  and  created  problems 
throughout  America. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  this  Committee 
today  will  see  fit  to  put  in  legislation 
that  will  put  a  stop  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Gardner]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  G\rdner 
and  Mr,  Perkins. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  133,  noes 
124. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MB.    DELLENBACK 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dellenback  : 
On  page  220.  after  line  18,  Insert: 

"(gt  Title  VI  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  Part  C  as  follows : 


"  'Part  C — Investigation  and  Evaluation  by 

THE  Comptroller  General 

"  'investication 

"  'Sec.  631.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  (hereinafter  in  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Comptroller  General)  is  di- 
rected to  investigate  and  examine  programs 
and  activities  financed  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  funds  authorized  under  section  2  of  this 
Act.  and  to  evaluate  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable— 

"  '  (1 )  the  efficiency  of  the  administration  of 
such  programs  and  activities  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  by  local  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  carrying  out  such 
programs  and  activities;  and 

•••(2)  the  extent  to  which  such  programs 
and  activities  achieve  the  objectives  set  forth 
in  the  relevant  part  or  title  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  authorizing  such 
programs  or  activities. 

"  'REPORTS 

"  'Sec.  632.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
make  such  interim  reports  as  he  deems  ad- 
visable and  .';hall  transmit  a  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  May  1,  1968,  sum- 
marizing his  findings  and  conclusions  to  date. 
Such  report  shall  include  also  such  recom- 
mendations, including  legislative  recom- 
mendations, as  he  deems  advisable. 

"  'POWERS    OF    THE    COMPTROLLER     GENERAL 

"  'Sec.  633.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  or, 
on  the  authorization  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, anv  officer  or  employee  of  the  General 
Account'ing  Office,  may,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  hold 
sucli  hearings,  take  such  testimony,  and  sit 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places  as  he  deems 
advisable.  Any  officer  designated  by  the 
Comptroller  General  may  administer  oaths  or 
affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
Comptroller  General  or  such  designated  offi- 
cer or  employee. 

•"(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  in- 
strumentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Govern;,  ent,  including  Independent  agen- 
cies, is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to 
the  Comptroller  General,  upon  request  made 
by  him,  such  Information  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  his  functions  under  th.s 
title. 

"■(c)  The  Comptroller  General  is  author- 
ized— 

"  '(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  staff  personnel  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  and 

"•(2)  to  procure  temporary  and  intermit- 
tent services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  author- 
ized by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  8100  a  day 
for  individuals. 

"'(d)  The  Comptroller  General  is  author- 
ized to  enter  into  contracts  with  Federal  or 
State  agencies,  private  firms.  Institutions, 
and  individuals  for  the  conduct  of  research 
or  surveys,  the  preparation  of  reports,  and 
other  activities  necessary  to  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  under  this  title. 
"  'Allocation 
"  'Sec.  634.  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  Act,  the  Direc- 
tor shall  transfer  to  the  Comptroller  General 
such  sums  as  he  may  require,  but  not  In  ex- 
cess of  $5,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30,  1968,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  part."  " 

Mr.  DELLENBACK  (during  the  read- 
ing).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the   request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Oregon? 

HIT  O'HARA  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Chair- 
man reserving  the  right  to  object,  is  this 
the  amendment  found  in  the  Senate  bill? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  This  Is  substan- 
tiall>'  the  amendment  found  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  There  is  one  modification  in  the 
very  last  section.  Except  for  that,  it  is 
word  for  word.  The  only  distinction  be- 
tween that  and  the  amendment  in  front 
of  us  is  that  instead  of  saying  "such 
funds  as  may  be  required",  we  have 
placed  therein  a  figure,  "such  fimds  as 
may  be  required  not  in  excess  of  $2  mil- 
lion". We  have  placed  a  limitation  on 
top  of  the  general  provision. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  language  in  the  amend- 
ment as  the  gentleman  has  explained  it, 
with  the  modification,  is  substantially 
that  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  in  the  other  body.  There  is 
no  objection  to  the  amendment  from  this 

side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Dellenback]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  would 
like  to  a^k  how  many  amendments  there 
are  at  the  desk  on  this  particular  section? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  there  are  seven  amendments  at  the 
desk. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  now  there  are  eight  amendments  at 
the  Clerk's  desk. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  section  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  30  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the 
gentleman  to  clarify  that  this  request 
relates  to  this  section,  and  not  to  the 
bill? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct,  just  to 
this  section. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  has  asked  unanimous  consent 
that  all  debate  on  this  section  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  30  minutes. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  At  8:05  p.m. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  to  what  section  is  this 
request  addressed? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 

that  this  is  with  reference  to  section  106. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  further 

reserving  the  right  to  object,  does  that 

Include  the  remainder  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  No,  It  does  not.  It  does 
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not  include  section  107,  or  the  remainder 
of  the  bill.  It  includes  through  section 
106. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  object, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  section  106  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  at  8:05 
p.m. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion <  demanded  by  Mr.  Gardner  ) ,  there 
were  ayes  123,  noes  73. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  noted 
the  names  of  Members  standing  at  the 
time  of  the  Limitation  on  debate.  For 
what  piupose  does  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  rise? 

preferential    motion    offered    by    MR.    JONES 
OF     MISSOURI 

Mr.  JONES  Of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  oCfer  a  preferential  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri  moves  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  reminds  me  of  the  night  we 
were  here  on  the  highway  beautificatlon 
bill.  We  are  being  cut  off  in  the  same 
way.  I  am  predicting  that  this  House  will 
adjourn  over  tomorrow  until  Monday, 
instead  of  taking  the  time  to  consider 
and  improve  the  bill, 

I  have  asked  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  some  interpretations  of  some 
of  the  wording  In  this  bill — and  I  have 
been  referred  to  the  technical  staff  to 
answer  those  questions. 

I  say  when  members  of  the  committee 
do  not  know  what  is  in  the  bill,  we  should 
have  more  time  to  have  It  explained  to  us. 
I  also  want  to  say,  and  I  am  not  say- 
ing this  as  a  personal  reflection  on  the 
chairman,  but  I  think  It  was  a  mistake  a 
minute  ago  when  an  amendment  was 
offered  having  to  do  with  the  riots  and 
things  like  that  and  people  who  have 
been  convicted,  and  the  committee  did 
not  accept  that  amendment. 

I  think  It  showed  mighty  poor  Judg- 
ment in  that  respect  because,  as  an 
American  citizen,  I  do  not  want  to  give 
my  money  to  anybody  who  Is  going 
around  here  raising  hell  and  having  riots 
and  stuff  like  that. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  for  a  reply  to  that  question. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  want  to  .say  to  the 
gentleman  that  if  he  has  ever  sought  any 
information  from  any  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  I 
believe  he  could  obtain  the  answers.  You 
did  direct  some  questions  tonight  to  the 
chainnan.  I  thought  I  had  answered  your 
questions  in  regard  to  the  rural  loan  pro- 
gram. Those  are  the  only  questions  that 
you  have  ever  addressed  to  me. 

I  do  not  need  to  defend  this  commit- 
tee. The  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  know  what  is  in 
this  bill.  This  is  one  of  the  most  thor- 


oughly considered  bills  ever  to  come  to 
the  House. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  refuse  to  yield  any  further. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  just  want  to  tell  you 
that  we  know  what  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  want  to  ask 
you  the  question  right  now.  the  question 
that  I  asked  a  member  of  the  committee 
from  the  State  of  Florida  who  I  thought 
would  be  familiar  with  an  incident,  and 
he  said,  "I  do  not  know.  I  will  refer  you 
to  a  member  of  the  staff  back  here  to  tell 
you  what  it  is."  I  refer  to  page  219,  line 
17  of  the  bill: 

(3)  the  term  "permanent  resident  of  the 
United  States"  when  used  in  titles  I-A  and 
I-B  shall  include  any  native  and  citizen  of 
Cuba  who  arrived  in  the  United  States  from 
Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as  a  parolee  sub- 
sequent to  January  1.  1959, 

Can  you  tell  me  what  that  language 
means? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Wait  a  minute. 
I  want  the  chairman  to  tell  me. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Certainly  I  will  tell  you 
what  that  means.  The  gentleman  well 
knows  about  the  Cuban  problem  and 
about  the  Cuban  refugees  in  Florida  and 
elsewhere.  We  treat  them  as  citizens  for 
the  purposes  of  Job  Corp  and  NYC  en- 
rollment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
I  refuse  to  yield  any  further. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  answer  your 
question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  does  not  yield  further. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  You  made  the 
statement  that  I  know  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Florida.  I  do  not  know  every- 
thing that  happens  in  Florida,  but  I  do 
know  this,  that  under  some  of  our  relief 
programs  we  have  been  more  generous 
with  the  refugees  from  Cuba  than  we 
have  with  our  own  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  I  know  there  was  a  time  when 
we  were  giving  $200  a  month  to  Cuban 
refugees  and  we  were  requiring  our  peo- 
ple at  the  same  time  to  live  on.  maybe, 
$75  a  month.  That  Is  not  fair,  and  I  do 
not  want  any  provision  in  this  bill  to  give 
preferential  treatment  to  a  Cuban  or 
any  other  noncitlzen  of  the  United 
States.  That  Is  the  thing  I  want  to  tell 
you  about. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri  that 
I  think  this  is  a  terrible  situation.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  asked  ap- 
proximately 35  or  40  Members  of  the 
House  to  attend  a  reception  where  mem- 
bers of  the  veterans'  organizations  of 
this  Nation  were  meeting  with  the  Presi- 
dent to  discuss  various  and  sundry 
things.  The  gentleman  has  just  said  that 
we  will  probably  go  over  and  have  noth- 
ing to  do  on  Friday.  We  have  had  many 
of  those  days.  But  I  think  it  Is  a  rebuff 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  the  leadership  of  this  House  allows 
us  to  sit  here  until  just  a  few  minutes 
before  8  o'clock  when  none  of  us  can  at- 
tend that  meeting. 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  concur 
thoroughly  In  what  the  gentleman  has 
said.  The  same  thing  happened  when  we 
considered  the  highway  beautlficatlon 
bill.  There  was  an  occasion  at  the  White 
House  that  night  we  could  not  attend. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
preferential  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  is  recognized. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  motion  to  strike  the 
enacting  clause. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  guess  I  am  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  that  Mr.  Jones  was 
referring  to,  and  I  was  really  trying  to 
be  helpful  to  him.  I  had  a  lot  of  other 
things  to  do  and  did  not  want  to  spend 
as  much  time  as  I  was  afraid  I  would 
have  to  spend  to  explain  it  to  him. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones]  . 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  demand  tellers. 

We  can  vote  down  this  bill  now  and 
come  back  tomorrow  and  finish  it. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Jones  of 
Missouri  and  Mr.  Perkins. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 

reported  that  there  were— ayes  40,  noes 

109. 
So  the  preferential  motion  was  re- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  is  a  limitation 
on  debate.  As  a  result  of  the  recent  teller 
vote  and  other  proceedings,  there  are  but 
15  minutes  remaining  to  consider  five 
amendments. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
ERLENBORN  ]  rise? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  If  I  would  be  In  order  now  to  ask 
for  unanimous  consent  to  extend  the  time 
limitation  to  25  minutes  after  eight.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  so  much  time  has 
been  taken  up  by  the  preferential  mo- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  put 
the  request  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  make  that  unani- 
mous consent  request. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

AMXNDMKNTS     OrFEKKD     BY     MR.     EELENBORN 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 

ERLENBORN]. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  two  amendments  at  the  desk.  I  was 
seeking  recognition  at  the  time  debate 
was  cut  off. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  E&lenborw: 
On  page  218.  line  14.  Immediately  after  the 
first  comma.  Insert  the  word  "and";  on  the 
same  line,  strike  out  the  second  comma  and 
Insert  a  period  In  lieu  thereof. 
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strike  out  all  of  Unes  15  through  20. 
On  page  220,  after  line  18.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: ,    . 
"(gj    Section  616  of  such  Act  Is  repealed. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
twice  this  afternoon  I  have  been  seeking 
recognition  and  have  been  ignored  by 
the  Chair  and  then  heard  a  motion  made 
on  the  other  side  to  cut  off  debate,  to  the 
point  that  although  I  have  serious 
amendments  I  want  to  offer  I  do  not 
really  have  an  opportunity  to  explain 
them. 

I  wish,  really,  the  Members  would  look 
at  this  one  amendment.  If  you  people 
have  any  consideration  for  what  kind 
of  job  we  are  doing  today,  look  at  page 
218  and  the  proviso: 

Provided,  That  the  Director  may  Issue  such 
regulations  as  are  appropriate  to  insure  that 
each  person  seeking  benefits  under  this  Act 
has  made  a  reasonable  effort  to  become  a 
registered  voter  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  his  residence. 

I  suppose  this  means  that  a  Headstart 
student  has  to  go  in  and  try  to  get 
registered  as  a  voter  and  then  be  turned 
down  because  of  his  age,  and  then,  and 
only  then,  would  he  be  eUgible  for  bene- 
fits as  a  Headstart  student. 

What  kind  of  foolishness  is  this  to  be 
In  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act?  This 
proviso  is  nothing  more  than  a  bold  at- 
tempt to  say  that  one  has  to  be  ready 
to  vote  for  the  administration  before  he 
will  get  any  benefits. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The    time   of   the 
gentleman   from   IlUinois   has   expired. 
For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger]  rise? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  an  amendment  at  the 
desk. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  an  amendment  pending.  May  I  be 
recognized? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Goodell]. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Erlenborn]. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

There  is  another  amendment  pend- 
ing. I  do  not  know  what  the  parUamen- 
tary  situation  is  this  afternoon.  I  did 
not  ask  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc,  but  the  other  amend- 
ment was  also  read.  It  would  strike  sec- 
tion 616  from  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  which  provides  that  10  percent  may 
be  transferred  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Administrator  of  OEO.  In  other  words, 
with  a  $1  billion  appropriation  for  com- 
munity action  he  can  take  out  $100  mil- 
lion and  put  it  into  the  Job  Corps.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  made  some  sub- 
stantial transfers  like  this,  to  defeat  the 
intent  of  the  Congress. 

I  hope  this  amendment  also  will  re- 
ceive support,  so  that  Congress  will  de- 
termine where  this  money  is  spent  in- 
stead of  having  the  Director  of  the  OEO 
transfer  it  around. 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The    time    of   the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman here  proposes  to  strike  out  the 
transfer  of  funds  authority  which  is  car- 
ried in  section  616  of  the  present  law. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  yield  for  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  do  not,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  re- 
fuses to  yield. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  Director  now  has 
discretionary  authority  to  transfer,  for 
the  good  of  the  program,  no  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  funds. 

He  proposes  to  take  that  authority 
away  from  the  Director  by  strking  out 
the  authority  for  the  transfer  of  funds, 
which  is  very  necessary  in  many  cases. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
utilize  my  time  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Which  of  my 
amendments  is  now  under  consideration, 
so  that  at  least  I  will  know  which  of  them 
I  am  voting  for.  I  do  not  know  whether 
anyone  else  in  this  House  cares,  but  I 
have  two  separate  amendments,  and  I 
did  not  ask  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  No.  I  certainly  do 
not.  Every  time  I  yield  to  you  I  lose  some 
more  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  vote  will  be 
taken  separately  on  each  amendment. 
The  question  now  Is  on  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Which  is  that? 
The     CHAIRMAN.     The     gentleman 
ought  to  know  which  of  his  amendments 
is  the  first  and  which  Is  the  second 
amendment. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry.  Will  the  Chair  tell 
us? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  regiilar  order 

is  the  question  on  the  first  amendment 

offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.    THOMPSON    of    Georgia.    Mr. 

Chairman.  I  rise  to  utilize  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
too  late  to  utilize  his  time  insofar  as  these 
amendments  are  concerned. 

The  question  Is  on  the  first  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
Uamentary  inquiry.  Will  the  Chairman 
please  explain  why  it  Is  too  late? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  do  find  the  gen- 
tleman's name  on  the  list,  and  the  gen- 
tleman Is  recognized. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  your 
consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  which 
amendment  we  are  voting  on.  However, 
I  do  wish  to  speak  on  the  amendment 
which  would  strike: 
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Provided.  That  the  Director  may  Issue 
.uch  regulations  as  are  approprUte  to  Insure 
that  each  person  seeking  benefits  under  this 
Act  has  made  a  reasonable  effort  to  become 
s  registered  voter  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  his  residence. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  now  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Illinois   [Mr.  Erlenborn]. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

I  understand  this  Is  the  first  amend- 
ment we  will  be  voting  on,  so  the  mem- 
bership will  be  advised.  It  will  remove 
the  requirement  that  all  persons  seeking 
benefits  under  the  act 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  first  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  ERLENBORN]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered;  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Erlenborn 
and  Mr.  Perkins. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were — ayes  169, 
noes  126. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wishes  to 
announce  that  the  hour  of  8:05  p.m. 
has  arrived  and  although  the  Chair 
tried  to  protect  the  minority  Members, 
and  all  other  Members  who  were  on  the 
list  as  having  offered  amendments  what 
has  happened  as  a  result  of  there  being 
no  further  time  will  be  that  the  Clerk 
will  re-report  the  second  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Erlenborn  :  On 
page  220.  after  line  18,  insert  the  following: 
"(g)  Section  616  of  such  Act  is  repealed." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Erlenborn]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

PREFERENTIAL   MOTION   OFFERED   BT    MR.   STEIGER 
OF    WISCONSIN 

Mr,  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  moves  that  the 
Committee  do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  STEIGER  Of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  take  this  time  in  order  to  explain 
the  amendment  which  will  soon  be  voted 
on  by  the  members  of  this  committee. 

In  a  report  that  was  issued  in  April 
1967,  by  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  It  was  pointed 
up  that  slightly  under  $70  million  has 
been  used  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity for  the  purposes  of  social  re- 
search, but  to  quote  the  report  this  "re- 
search does  not  include  programs  of 
demonstration,  training,  or  education, 
routine  data  collection;  construction  of 
buildings  or  facilities;  or  the  develop- 
ment of  equipment,  materials,  devices, 
systems  methods,  prototypes,  and  proc- 
esses." 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  past 
few  months  has  been  the  fact  that  the 


Congress  has  been  unable  to  readily  ob- 
tain the  results  of  the  OEO  financed 
research. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  would 
require  the  director  or  the  head  of  any 
Federal  agency  administering  a  program 
under  this  act  to  make  a  public  an- 
nouncement concerning:  First,  the  title, 
purpose,  intended  completion  date,  iden- 
tity of  the  contractor,  and  proposed  cost 
of  any  contract  with  a  private  or  non- 
Federal  public  agency  or  organization 
for  any  study,  evaluation,  demonstration 
or  research  project;  and  second,  the  re- 
sults, findings,  data,  or  recommenda- 
tions made  or  reported  as  a  result  of  such 
activities. 

The  public  announcements  required  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  within  30 
days  of  entering  into  such  contracts  and 
thereafter  within  thirty  days  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  results. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Comptroller 
General  to  assure  that  the  requirements 
of  this  section  are  met,  and  he  shall  at 
once  report  to  the  Congress  concerning 
any  failure  to  comply  with  these  require- 
ments. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  adopted. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio, 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  am  going  to  have  to  speak  on  an- 
other amendment  and  I  hope  that  this 
does  not  interrupt  the  train  of  thought 
of  the  Members  of  this  committee.  But 
this  is  the  only  way  I  can  get  some  time 
to  explain  an  amendment  that  I  have  at 
the  desk  and  which  amendment  I  am  go- 
ing to  offer  and  which  I  will  not  be  able 
to  debate. 

The  amendment  I  have  to  offer  does 
one  simple  thing.  It  strikes  the  authority 
of  the  Director  of  the  OEO  to  pay  up  to 
$100  per  diem  for  those  who  are  called 
consultants  for  a  program. 

I  think  we  are  all  agreed  on  this  side 
that  there  are  far  too  many  consultants 
and  it  has  been  my  experience  that  many 
of  these  consultants  are  used  for  direct 
lobbying  purposes  for  the  program  rather 
than  to  advise  the  Director. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment 
when  offered  will  be  to  strike  out  the  au- 
thority of  the  Director  of  the  program  to 
hire  consultants  to  be  paid  up  to  $100  per 
diem. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  With  reference  to  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  you  referred  to 
the  $70  million  that  has  been  spent  by 
the  OEO  on  research  in  the  past  3  years. 
This  was  the  product  of  a  report  made 
by  the  Government  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee under  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Reuss],  I  believe,  and  which 
clearly  said  that  this  figure  of  $70  mil- 
lion did  not  include  any  demonstration 
programs.  It  was  $70  million  spent  on  re- 
search that  could  have  been  going  to 
help  the  poor  in  this  country. 
I    strongly     favor     the     gentleman's 


amendment  because  I  think  his  amend- 
ment is  fair.  It  requires  the  Director  of 
the  OEO  to  give  notice  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  General  Accounting  Office 
when  he  makes  such  grants  so  that  we 
can  at  least  have  the  right  to  see  the  re- 
sults of  these  research  reports.  We.  the 
Members  of  Congress,  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  cannot  get  most  of  the  results 
of  the  researchers  that  the  taxpayers  of 
the  country  are  paying  for. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  comments. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

I  recognize  that  the  gentleman  has 
a  good  amendment  to  offer  and  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  it. 

I  would  suggest  if  the  gentleman 
would  withdraw  his  motion  to  strike 
out  the  enacting  clause,  we  are  prepared 
on  our  side  to  accept  the  amendment 
that  the  gentleman  wants  to  offer. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  gentleman  did  not 
suggest  this  in  the  committee.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  amendment  and  I  rise  in 
support  of  his  amendment  and  if  he  will 
withdraw  his  motion  to  strike  out  the 
enacting  clause,  I  am  ready  to  accept 
his  amendment  and  the  Committee  will 
be  able  to  get  on  with  its  work, 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  my  preferential  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

amendment    offered     BT     MR.     STEIGER     OF 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Steiger  of  Wis- 
consin: On  page  220.  Immediately  after  line 
18  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  610-3.  (a)  The  Director  or  the  head 
of  anv  otJier  Federal  agency  administering  a 
program  under  this  Act  shall  make  a  public 
announcement   concerning : 

"(1)  The  title,  purpose.  Intended  comple- 
tion date,  identity  of  the  contractor,  and 
proposed  cost  of  any  contract  with  a  private 
or  non-Federal  public  agency  or  organization 
for  any  study,  evaluation,  demonstration  or 
research  project;  and 

"(2)  The  results,  findings,  data,  or  recom- 
mendations made  or  reported  as  a  result  of 
such  activities. 

"(b)  The  public  announcements  required 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  within 
thirty  days  of  entering  Into  such  contracts 
and  thereafter  within  thirty  days  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  results. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  assure  that  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  are  met,  and  he  shall 
at  once  report  to  the  Congress  concerning 
any  failure  to  comply  with  these  require- 
ments." 

On  page  220,  line  9,  strike  out  the  word 
"section"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "sections." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin    [Mr.  Steiger]. 

The  simendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  order  limit- 
Sg  the  time  to  8:05  p.m.  be  vacated^ 
and  that  all  time  on  this  section  be 
rlosed  at  8:45  pjn.  .     ^, 

^e  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 

.AMENDMENT     OrrXRED     BY      MR.     JONES     OF 
MISSOURI 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Mis- 
souri: on  page  219  strilce  out  all  of  line  17 
through  line  24. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man."l  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry  at 

^^The^HAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 

^^  r?r  JONES  of  Missouri.  Would  I  be  in 
order  to  make  a  motion  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise  so  that  if  je  could 
get  back  into  the  House  I  could  make  a 
motion  to  adjourn? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  motion  that  the 
Committee  do  now  rise  is  a  privileged 
motion. 

MOTION    OfTEKED     BY     MR.    JONES    OF    MISSOURI 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  that  the  Committee  do  now 

irlsc 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by   the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 
The  motion  was  rejected. 
Mr    JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,'I  will  use  the  rest  of  my  time  to 
continue  my  comments  on  the  highway 
beautiflcation  program.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  made  a  very  good  state- 
ment   but  I  am  predicting  again  that 
what' we  are  now  doing  is  similar  to  the 
highway  beautiflcation  bill.  You  know, 
they  told  us  it  was  a  perfect  bill.  We  must 
stay  here.  We  have  to  pass  it.  And  we 
passed  it  though  we  remained  in  session 
approximately  12  hours  that  day. 

Then  the  first  of  this  year  we  came 
back  and  one  of  the  first  things  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  said  was. 
You  know,  we  made  a  little  mistake.  We 
got  It  a  little  too  strict.  We've  got  to  change 
the  Highway  Beautiflcation  Bill. 

WeU,  this  bill  has  been  pretty  well 
loused  up  during  the  evening  here,  and 
I  have  contributed  my  part  to  it.  I  voted 
for   every   amendment  that  I   thought 
would  make  it  unacceptable.  I  think  that 
we  ought  to  use  a  Uttle  judgment  here 
and  use  some  time  to  think  about  it.  I 
have  seen  people  go  through  the  aisle 
here  voting  for  principles  that  I  know 
they  have  been  against  all  their  lives. 
They  have  spoken  against  those  princi- 
ples because  they  feel  it  Is  a  matter  of 
party  loyalty.  I  am  a  Democrat,  but  I 
will  be  darned  if  I  am  going  to  walk  down 
the  aisle  blindly  because  some  adminis- 
tration or  some  leadership  says  that  this 
is  what  the  administration  wants.  As  far 
as  the  administration  is  concerned.  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  what  is  good  for  the 
people  down  in  the  10th  District  of  Mis- 
souri and  for  the  people  of  America.  I 
think  we  ought  to  take  that  into  con- 
sideration. 
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Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr  HALEY.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  that  if  we  tried  to 
run  a  business  like  we  run  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  we  would  be  in 
the  bankruptcy  court  in  90  days. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.   ASHBROOK.    Mr.   Chairman,    a 

point  of  order. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wUl 

state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  the  previous  order  was 
vacated.  Does  that  mean  the  allocation 
of  time  under  that  was  also  vacated? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes.  The  Chair  then 
aUocated  the  additional  30  minutes 
among  the  Members  on  the  list  he  had 

before  him.  ^   .     ^     ^  i>,„w, 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  What  about  Mem- 
bers  who    were    not   in    that    previous 

listing?  .    ,  „ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  They  may  not  be 
recognized.  The  Chair  is  attempting  to  do 
what  he  has  been  trying  to  do  since  the 
first  limitation  of  time  was  proposed, 
and  that  is  to  dispose  of  the  amendments 

at  the  desk.  „„.n<, 

Mr.   QUIE.   Mr.   Chairman,  a  parUa- 

mentary  inquiry. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 

state  it.  J 

Mr  QUIE.  If  a  Member  has  an  amend- 
ment'at  the  desk  but  his  name  is  not  on 
the  list,  he  wnll  not  be  precluded  from 
offering  his  amendment:  is  that  correct? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  No.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  If  a  Member's  name  is 
not  on  the  list,  he  will  not  have  any 
Ume    but  his  amendment  will  be  voted 


We  all  admit  this  program  is  going  to 
be  cut.  Even  the  most  optimistic  sup- 
porters of  the  poverty  program  feel  it 
will  be  lucky  to  have  more  than  $1.64 
billion.  They  have  requested  S2  biUion 
to  operate  the  progrsun.  It  is  my  think- 
ing we  ought  to  help  them  by  suggesting 
a  few  places  to  cut  expenditures  of 
fimds.  I  would  suggest  a  good  place  to 
cut  would  be  the  $100  per  diem  for 
consultants. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
gentleman  putting  a  lower  amount  on 
the  amount  the  Director  can  pay  con- 
sultants, or  is  he  abolishing  that  author- 
ity altogether? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  say  we  are 
abolishing  the  authority  of  the  Director 
to  hire  or  retain  consultants  as  author- 
ized previously  in  the  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  AshbrookI. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Ashbrook 
and  Mr.  Perkins. 

The    Committee    divided,    and    the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes 
157, noes  126. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  be  offered  to  section 
106?  If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Does  the  gentleman  from  Mmnesota 
[Mr   Quie]  have  an  amendment? 

Mr  QUIE.  No.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  AshbrookI  has  an  amend- 
ment, and  I  yield  now  to  him. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  rec- 
ognize the  gentleman  from  Ohio  If  he 
has  an  amendment. 

.AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BT     MH.     ASHBROOK 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashbrook:  On 
page  218,  after  line  11,  insert  the  following 
new  subsection   (b)   of  section  106: 

"(b)  Subsection  602  (b)  and  (c)  ol  such 
Act  are  repealed,   and  subsections  603    (d). 

,e),  (f),  (g).  (h).  (1).  (J).  <>'>'  <V'J'?o^a 
and  (n)  are  redesignated  as  subsections  602 
(b).  (c).  (d).  (e).  (f).  (g).  (h),  (1).  (J). 
(k)  and  (1),  respecUvely.  Subsections  (b). 
(c),'  (d),  (e)  and  (f)  of  section  106  are  re- 
designated as  subsections  (c).  (d),  (e).  (f). 
and  ig),  respectively." 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
fer those  who  have  the  committee  report; 
to  page  124,  and  suggest  they  read  the 
first  21  Unes.  because  I  will  not  have  tiie 
time  to  go  through  it.  These  lines  indi- 
cate the  authority  the  Director  has  to 
hire  consiUtants  and  pay  up  to  $100  per 
diem. 


AMENDMENT   TO   Tm-E    VII 

Sec  107  Section  701(b)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "July  1.  1965"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1968".  and  (2)  by  In- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ":  nor  shall  funds  be  with- 
held from  any  such  State  by  reason  of  any 
action  taken  pursuant  to  a  State  statute 
which  prevents  the  State  from  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  such  subsection, 
until  the  first  day  of  the  fourth  month  after 
the  State  legislature  next  adjourns  follow- 
ing the  effective  date  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Amendments  of  1967". 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    BYRNES    OF 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered 
consln:  On  page  220, 
all  that  follows  down 
4,  and  Insert  In  lieu 
"adding  at  the  end 
'With  respect  to  any 
1968.  subsection  (a) 


by  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wli- 
strike  out  line  23  and 
through  page  221.  line 
thereof  the  following; 
thereof  the  following: 
period  after  June  30, 
shall  not  apply.'" 


Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, while  the  amendment  itself  may 
appear  to  be  complicated  as  you  read  It 
in  the  legislative  language,  really  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  quite 
simple.  In  fact,  I  would  caU  the  atten- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  committee  to 
the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment and  what  it  would  attempt  to  do 
was  offered  in  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  by  the  chairman  of  that 
committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 


not  think  that  the  gentleman  is  exactly 

right. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  All  right. 
Then,  let  us  not  waste  any  more  of  my 
time  on  it.  I  thought  you  had,  and  I  am 
misUken  on  it.  Period. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  offered  the  amend- 
ment but 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  As  the 
gentleman  will  recognize,  this  was 
drafted  to  accomplish  the  same  identical 
thing  by  the  Legislative  Drafting  Service. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  But  you  put  a  limita- 
tion on  it  of  July  1,  1968. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  We  have 
no  limitation.  The  basic  effect  of  this  is 
to  eliminate  the  special  requirement  that 
is  contained  in  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  with  respect  to  the  income 
that  can  be  considered  as  additional  in- 
come for  people  on  old  age  assistance, 
aid  to  dependent  children,  aid  to  the 
aged,  aid  to  the  blind,  and  other  public 
assistance  programs.  That  is  all  that  it 

does.  ^^  ^ 

Now  let  me  explain  it.  I  am  sure  that 
anybody  who  checks  with  the  Legislative 
Drafting  Service  and  everybody  else  will 
recognize,  as  I  say,  that  it  has  to  be 
drafted,  unfortunately,  in  a  complicated 
way,  because  we  already  have  on  the 
books  the  original  701  (a)  and  (b»  that 
this  section  attempts  to  amend.  So  we 
have  to  go  back  and  amend  something 
which  really,  in  a  sense,  we  do  not  have 
the  language  before  us.  That  is  why  you 
get  into  the  complications.  But  the  issue 
is  quite  simple.  The  question  is  whether 
in  determining  a  person's  need  for  pub- 
lic assistance,  we  are  going  to  have  a  dif- 
ferent rule  for  those  receiving  spe- 
cial assistance  under  the  poverty  pro- 
gram than  we  have  for  those  not  under 
that  program? 

The  bill  before  us  would  set  up  a  spe- 
cial rule  for  those  under  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. My  amendment  would  eliminate 
this  special  rule. 

Section  107  of  the  bill  amends  section 
701(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportimity  Act 
to  require  the  States — in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  various  aid  programs — to 
apply  a  special  earnings  exemption  for 
those  employed  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act — a  more  liberal  exemption 
than  would  apply  to  any  other  recipient 
of  aid. 

Under  this  bill— that  is  section  701(a) 
as  amended — a  person  receiving  welfare 
payments  can  have  greater  earnings 
under  the  poverty  program  than  they 
could  have  from  any  other  source — pub- 
lic or  private — without  suffering  a  reduc- 
tion in  public  assistance. 

Or  put  another  way — they  could  have 
greater  earnings  imder  the  poverty  pro- 
gram and  still  qualify  for  public  assist- 
ance than  a  person  not  on  a  poverty 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  committee 
has  done — and  the  gentleman  will  admit 
this — they  set  up  a  special  rule  to  the 
effect  that  if  you  are  under  a  program 
related  to  the  poverty  program  as  con- 
tained hi  this  bill,  then  you  can  earn 
more  in  outside  income  and  still  receive 
aid  under  the  old-age  assistance  pro- 
gram or  under  any  of  these  other  pro- 
grams than  you  could  if  you  were  work- 
ing for  a  private  employer. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  engage  in  that  kind  of  discrimination. 

Really,  this  does  not  go  to  the  question 
of  changhig  the  poverty  program.  It  goes 
to  what  is  the  rule  gohig  to  be  in  connec- 
tion with  the  administration  of  our  gen- 
eral pubUc  assistance  programs. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that 
this  would  not  be  considered  as  a  con- 
flict between  two  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. What  I  am  trying  to  do  and  all 
that  we  should  trj  to  do  here  is  to  have 
a  single  rule.  I  say  this  because  we  must 
remember  that  all  of  these  are  poor  peo- 
ple. One  does  not  get  on  old-age  assist- 
ance unless  one  is  in  need  and  one  is  poor. 
There  is  connected  with  that  program  an 
income  limitation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  does  not  get  on  the 
program  of  aid  to  the  blind  imder  the 
State  and  Federal  programs  unless  one 
is  also  poor  and  in  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  poor  people. 
These  are  the  programs  which  we  have 
had  in  existence  for  a  long  period  of 
time. 

Recognizing  that  we  should  encourage 
those  who  are  in  need  to  get  out  and 
help  themselves,  whenever  and  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  the  social  se- 
curity law  also  provides  that  for  each 
category— the  blind,  the  disabled,  the 
aged,  and  dependent  children — a  cer- 
tain amount  of  outside  earnings  should 
be  disregarded  in  determining  need. 
Otherwise,  there  would  be  no  incentive 
for  anyone  on  assistance  to  do  any 
work.  The  first  dollar  earned  would  op- 
erate to  reduce  the  amount  of  aid  they 
could  receive. 

There  must  be  some  incentive  to  work, 
and  the  Social  Security  Act  recognizes 
this. 

In  the  social  security  amendments 
recently  adopted  by  this  House,  we  added 
a  provision  that  also  exempted  certain 
income  of  adults  under  the  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children  program. 
That  bill  provides  that  in  determining 
the  eligibility  for  such  aid  the  States 
must  disregard  the  first  $30  of  earnings 
per  month  and  one-third  of  any  earn- 
ings over  $30  per  month  of  an  adult  in 
the  family,  together  with  all  of  the  earn- 
ings of  the  children  except  those  over 
16  who  are  not  attending  school. 

This  exclusion  in  the  social  security 
bill  applies  across  the  board.  It  appUes 
to  earnings  in  private  employment  and 
to  earnings  under  any  Federal.  State, 
county,  or  other  work-training  program. 

Similar  exclusions  apply  to  the  earn- 
ings of  those  receiving  aid  to  the  blind — 
those  receiving  aid  to  the  disabled — and 
those  receiving  aid  to  the  aged.  All  earn- 
ings are  treated  the  same  regardless  of 
source. 

In  determining  how  much  earnings 
should  be  disregarded — in  each  of  these 
categories — the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee went  into  the  problem  in  great 
depth.  Ours  was  not  an  arbitrary  de- 
cision. 

For  example,  in  considering  the  AFDC 
program,  we  were  facing  the  tremendous 
growth  in  the  numbers  of  those  receiving 
aid.  In  the  space  of  10  years,  those  re- 
ceiving aid  had  more  than  doubled.  As 
of  today,  we  are  providing  aid  for  more 
than  1  million  adults  and  SVi  million 


children  under  this  program  alone — 4^2 
million  on  AFDC. 

Everyone  recognized  that  if  we  are  to 
encourage  the  parents  of  these  children 
receiving  aid  to  seek  work  and  to  under- 
take work  training,  some  part  of  the 
earnings  should  be  excluded  in  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  assistance  in  order 
to  get  them  "over  the  hiunp." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  also  recognized 
that  if  the  income  exemption  was  set 
t(x>  high,  a  large  number  of  those  pres- 
ently working — and  thereby  ineligible 
for  public  assistance — would  automati- 
cally become  eligible  under  the  new 
earnings  Umitation.  In  other  words,  if  we 
were  not  careful,  instead  of  getting  peo- 
ple off  the  program,  we  would  be  blan- 
keting-in  additional  beneficiaries. 

After  weighing  these  considerations, 
the  committee  concluded  that  an  exemp- 
tion of  $30  per  month  plus  one-third  of 
any  excess  for  each  adult  in  the  family 
would  best  meet  the  situation  confront- 
ing us.  It  would  encourage  the  adult  to 
seek  employment — but  not  extend  the 
program  to  many  who  were  already  em- 
ployed. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and 
the  bill  before  us  would  change  this  rule. 
Those  employed  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  could  have  earnings  of  $85 
per  month  without  any  reduction  in 
aid — and  for  earnings  over  $85  per 
month — one-half  would  be  excluded — 
not  one-third — in  determining  their 
need  for  assistance.  We  would  have  not 
just  one  rule  but  two.  There  would  be 
one  rule  for  employment  in  private  in- 
dustry— the  rule  in  the  Social  Security 
Act.  There  would  be  another  rule  for 
employment  under  the  Poverty  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chah-- 

man,  I  hate  to  do  this 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin  may 
pr(x;eed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  appreciate  that,  and  frankly.  I 
really  hate  to  use  additional  time  at  this 
late  hour.  But  I  feel  this  is  an  important 
amendment,  not  so  much  as  it  relates  to 
the  poverty  program,  but  what  it  does 
currently  and  for  the  future  with  ref- 
erence to  the  other  welfare  programs 
which  we  now  have  in  existence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  programs,  inso- 
far as  the  financing  of  them  is  concerned, 
is  something  that  must  give  us  some  real 
concern  and  to  which  we  must  give  seri- 
ous attention  and  consideration. 

But.  even  that  is  not  the  issue  here. 
The  issue  here  is  whether  a  person  on 
one  of  these  programs  should  shop 
around. 

Let  us  look  at  the  practical  result  of 
having  two  different  rules.  Let  us  assume 
that  under  the  AFDC  program  a  mother 
and  three  children  receive  a  grant  of  $200 
a  month.  Assume  that  the  mother  gets 
part-time  work  in  a  hospital  and  earns 
$120  per  month.  Under  the  rules  estab- 
lished in  the  Social  Security  Act,  the 
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family  can  have  earnings  of  $120  plus 
$140  of  the  grant,  or  a  total  of  $260.  The 
basic  grant  Is  reduced  by  $60  for  earn- 
ings of  $120. 

Now  let  us  assume  that  the  same  moth- 
er—Instead of  taking  a  Job  In  private 
Industry— takes  a  Job  under  the  poverty 
program — and  makes  $120  a  month.  Un- 
der the  rules  established  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  the  family  grant 
would  be  reduced  by  $17.50— one-half  of 
the  amount  earned  over  $85.  The  fam- 
ily would  receive  overall  $302.50. 

The  net  result  of  the  two  different 
rules  is  to  place  an  incentive— a  pre- 
mium— on  employment  imder  the  pov- 
erty program  as  distinguished  from  any 
other  form  of  employment.  The  same 
family— with  the  same  resources— would 
get  $42.50  more  from  public  assistance  if 
the  mother  had  a  part-time  Job  under 
the  poverty  program,  than  the  family 
would  get  if  the  mother  had  a  part-time 
job  in  a  hospital. 

The  rule  established  by  the  bill  before 
us  would  encourage  these  people  to  stay 
on  the  poverty  program  rather  than  try 
to  obtain  private  employment. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Byrnes]  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  disting\ilshed  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  under- 
stand what  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about,  the  gentleman  is  talking  about 
the  amount  of  public  assistance  that  one 
may  receive  free  of  the  so-called  needs 
test  or  the  family  budget.  Income,  in 
other  words,  not  considered  for  purposes 
of  determining  need? 

In  our  committee  we  developed  a 
formula  of  $30  plus  one-third  of  the 
amount  above  $30.  What  the  gentleman 
Is  complaining  about  is  that  if  that  indi- 
vidual happened  to  get  a  spot  in  a 
poverty  program  of  some  sort,  for  train- 
ing, that  person  would  have  an  advan- 
tage over  anybody  else  who  got  a  job 
or  a  training  opportunity  in  private  In- 
dustry', or  with  the  county  government, 
or  anything  else. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Absolutely. 
And  what  this  does,  if  this  provision 
remaiiis,  if  my  amendment  is  not  adopt- 
ed, what  it  means  is  that  people  will  shop 
around  to  get  on  the  poverty  program 
rather  than  to  go  and  try  to  find  private 
employment.  And  is  it  not  basically  our 
objective  to  get  the  poor  Into  training 
and  into  private  employment,  and  not 
onto  Government  programs?  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  that  should  be  our 
objective,  to  get  them  in  some  kind  of 
position  where  they  are  not  dependent 
upon  Government  programs. 

If  we  are  to  help  these  people,  we  must 
encourage  them  to  get  out  from  under 
all  of  these  Government  programs — 
neither  the  welfare  programs  nor  the 
poverty  program  should  be  a  way  of  life. 
My  amendment  Is  very  simple.  It  elim- 
inates the  special  rule  for  those  under 
the  poverty  program.  In  other  words,  all 


types  of  earnings  will  be  treated  the 
same — whether  those  earnings  result 
from  the  poverty  program  or  whether 
those  earnings  result  from  other  forms 
of  employment. 

The  amount  of  earnings  which  should 
be  exempted  certainly  can  be  subject  to 
differences  of  opinion.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  the  Social  Security  Act,  there 
are  different  earnings  limitations  under 
the  various  welfare  programs. 

Some  of  us  might  differ  as  to  how  much 
income  should  be  exempted  for  the 
blind— for  the  disabled— for  the  aged— 
and  for  the  other  recipients  of  public 
welfare.  I  do  not  know  how  anyone  can 
argue,  however,  that  within  these  groups 
earnings  from  one  source  should  be 
treated  any  differently  than  earnings 
from  another  source. 

In  determining  "need" — which  is  an 
essential  element  in  qualifying  for  public 
assistance — my  amendment  would  mean 
that  a  dollar  of  earnings  will  be  treated 
the  same — without  regard  to  whether 
those  earnings  may  have  been  subsidized 
by  the  poverty  program.  That  is  all  my 
amendment  would  do— it  would  require 
that  in  determining  eligibility,  earnings 
are  earnings,  regardless  of  source. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  for  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  make  a  state- 
ment? , ,  ^ 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Now,  this  year  since 
the  House  had  already  passed  the  Social 
Security  Act  containing  provisions  on 
this  matter  I  offered  the  Mills  amend- 
ment in  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  during  the  committee 
work-up  of  this  bill.  So  I  have  no  per- 
sonal objection  to  this  amendment.  In 
fact,  the  House,  as  I  have  Indicated,  has 
already  voted  on  the  amendment  in  the 
social  security  bill  and.  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  ready  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

VOLUNTEER   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  108.  Title  VIII  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows ; 

"TITLE  VIII— DOMESTIC  VOLUNTEER 

SERVICE  PROGRAMS 

"Volunteers  in  Service  to  America 

"statement  op  purpose 

"Sec.  801.  This  title  provides  for  a  program 
of  full-time  volunteer  service,  for  programs 
of  part-time  or  short-term  community  volun- 
teer service,  and  for  special  volunteer  pro- 
grams, together  with  other  powers  and  re- 
sponsibilities designed  to  assist  in  the  devel- 
opment and  coordination  of  volunteer  pro- 
grams. Its  purpose  is  to  strengthen  and  sup- 
plement efforts  to  eliminate  poverty  by  en- 
couraging and  enabling  persons  from  all 
walks  of  life  and  all  age  groups.  Including 
elderlv  and  retired  Americans,  to  perform 
meaningful  and  constructive  service  as  vol- 
unteers in  part-time  or  short-term  programs 
In  their  home  or  nearby  communities,  and 
as  full-time  volunteers  serving  in  rural  areas 
and  urban  communities,  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions, among  migrant  workers  in  Job  Corps 
centers,  and  in  other  agencies,  institutions, 
and  situations  where  the  application  of  hu- 


man talent  and  dedication  may  help  the 
poor  to  overcome  the  handicaps  of  poverty 
and  to  secure  and  exploit  opportunities  for 
self-advancement. 

"Part    A — Pull-Time    Volunteer    Programs 

"AUTHORrrT  TO  ESTABUSH  FUIX-TIME  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  810.  (a)  The  Director  may  recruit, 
select,  and  train  persons  to  serve  in  full-time 
volunteer  programs,  and  upon  request  of  Fed- 
eral.  State,  or  local  agencies,  or  private  non- 
profit organizations,  may  assign  such  volun- 
teers to  work — 

"(1)  In  meeting  the  health,  education, 
welfare,  or  related  needs  of  Indians  living  on 
reservations,  of  migratory  workers  and  their 
families,  or  of  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

"(2)  in  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
mentally  111  or  mentally  retarded  under  treat- 
ment at  nonprofit  mental  health  or  mental 
retardation  facilities;  and 

"(3)  in  connection  with  programs  or  ac- 
tivities authorized,  supported,  or  of  a  char- 
acter eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  assignment  of  volunteers  under 
this  section  shall  be  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions (Including  restrictions  on  political  ac- 
tivities that  appropriately  recognize  the 
special  status  of  volunteers  living  among  the 
persons  or  groups  served  by  programs  to 
which  they  have  been  assigned)  as  the  Direc- 
tor may  determine.  Including  work  assign- 
ments in  their  own  or  nearby  communities; 
but  volunteers  under  this  part  shall  not  be 
assigned  to  duties  or  work  in  any  State  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Governor. 

"TERMS   OF  SERVICE 

"SEC.  811.  (a)  Volunteers  under  this  part 
shall  be  required  to  make  a  full-time  personal 
commitment  to  combating  poverty.  This  shall 
include  a  commitment  to  live  among  and  at 
the  economic  level  of  the  people  served,  and 
to  remain  available  for  service  without  re- 
gard to  regular  working  hours,  at  all  times 
during  their  term  of  service,  except  for  au- 
thorized periods  of  leave. 

"(b)  Volunteers  under  this  part  shall  be 
enrolled  for  one-year  periods  of  service,  ex- 
cluding time  devoted  to  training.  The  Direc- 
tor may,  however,  allow  persons  who  are  un- 
able to'  make  a  full  one-year  commitment  to 
enroll  as  volunteer  associates  for  periods  of 
service  of  not  less  than  two  months  where  he 
determines  that  this  more  limited  service  will 
effectively  promote  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(c)  All  volunteers  under  this  part  shall 
take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation 
in  the  form  prescribed  by  section  106  of  this 
Act,  and  the  provisions  of  section  1001  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  shall  be  applica- 
ble with  respect  to  that  oath  or  affirmation. 

"SUPPORT   or  rtTLL-TIME  VOLtTNTEERS 

"Sec  812.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  a 
stipend  to  volunteers  under  this  part  while 
they  are  In  training  and  on  assignment,  but 
the  stipend  shall  not  exceed  $50  per  month 
during  the  volunteer's  first  year  of  service. 
He  may  provide  a  stipend  not  to  exceed  $75 
per  month  in  the  case  of  persons  who  have 
served  for  at  least  one  year  and  who,  in  ac- 
cordance with  standards  prescribed  by  him, 
have  been  designated  volunteer  leaders  on 
the  basis  of  experience  and  special  skills.  The 
Director  may  also  provide  volunteers  such 
living,  travel  (including  travel  to  and  from 
the  place  of  training ) ,  and  leave  allowances, 
and  such  housing,  supplies,  equipment,  sub- 
sistence, clothing,  health  and  dental  care,  or 
such  other  support,  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  their  needs. 

"(b)  Stipends  shall  be  payable  only  upon 
completion  of  a  term  of  service;  except  that 
In  extraordinary  circumstances  the  Director 
may  from  time  to  time  advance  accrued 
stipend,  or  any  portion  thereof,  to  or  on  be- 
half of  a  volunteer.  In  the  event  of  the  death 
of  a  volunteer  during  service,  the  amount  of 
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•nv  unpaid  stipend  shall  be  paid  In  accord- 
r;L  with  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  the 
^t  of  August  3,  1950  (5  U.S.C.  5582). 

••,c)  The  Director  may  provide  or  arrange 
for  educational  and  vocational  counseling  of 
volunteers  and  recent  volunteers  to  en- 
rnuraee  them  to  use  the  skills  and  experience 
which  they  have  derived  from  their  training 
and  service  in  the  national  Interest,  and  par- 
ticularly in  combating  poverty  as  members 
of  the  helping  professions. 

„p^.I.   B— AUXn-IART   AND    SPECIAL   VOLUNTEER 

Programs 
"coMMUNrrv  service  programs 
■■Sec  820.  (a)  The  Director  shall  develop 
oroerams  designed  to  expand  opportunities 
for  persons  to  participate  in  a  direct  and  per- 
sonal way,  on  a  part-time  basis  or  for  shorter 
ne'iods  of  service  than  is  required  for  enroll- 
ment under  section  810,  and  in  their  home  or 
nearby  communities.  In  volunteer  activities 
contributing  to  the  elimination  of  poverty. 
Pursuant  to  appropriate  plans,  agreements, 
or  arrangements  the  Director  may  provide 
financial,  technical,  or  other  assistance 
needed  to  carry  on  projects  that  are  under- 
taken in  connection  with  these  programs. 
These  projects  may  Include,  without  limita- 
tion, actirtties  designed  (1)  to  encourage 
greater  numbers  of  persons  to  participate,  as 
volunteers.  In  local  programs  and  projects 
assisted  under  this  Act,  with  particular  em- 
phasis upon  programs  designed  to  aid  youth 
or  promote  child  development;  (2)  to  en- 
courage persons  with  needed  managerial, 
professional,  or  technical  skills  to  contribute 
those  skills  to  programs  for  the  development 
or  betterment  of  urban  and  rural  neighbor- 
hoods or  areas  having  especially  large  concen- 
trations or  proportions  of  the  poor,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  upon  helping  residents  of 
those  neighorhoods  or  areas  to  develop  the 
comi^etence  necessary  to  take  advantage  of 
public  and  private  resources  which  would  not 
othervrtse  be  avaUable  or  used  for  those  pro- 
grams; and  (3)  to  assist  existing  national 
and  locil  agencies  relying  upon  or  in  need 
of  volunteers  to  obtain  volunteer  ser\ices 
more  readily,  or  to  provide  specialized  short- 
term  training,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
agencies  serving  the  most  seriously  disadvan- 
taged, operating  in  areas  of  the  most  con- 
centrated poverty,  or  having  similar  critical 
needs. 

■■ib)  Persons  serving  as  volunteers  under 
this  section  shall  receive  no  living  allowance 
or  stipend  and  only  such  other  support 
or  allowances  at  the  Director  determines, 
ptu-suant  to  regulations,  are  required  because 
of  unusual  or  special  circumstances  affecting 
the  project. 

"(c)  The  services  of  any  person,  if  other- 
wise allowable  as  a  non-Federal  contribu- 
tion toward  the  cost  of  any  program  or  proj- 
ect assisted  under  this  or  any  other  Federal 
Act  shall  not  be  disallowed  merely  by  rea- 
son of  actions  of  the  Director  under  this 
section  in  providing  for  or  assisting  in  the 
recruitment,  referral,  or  preservice  training 
of  such  person. 

"SPECIAL    VOLUNTEER    PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  821.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
conduct,  or  provide  by  grant  or  contract  for, 
special  volunteer  programs  designed  to  stim- 
ulate and  Initiate  improved  methods  of 
providing  volunteer  services  and  to  encour- 
age wider  volunteer  participation,  In  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Not  to 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropri- 
ated or  allocated  from  any  appropriation  to 
carrv  out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  may 
be  used  for  programs  under  this  section. 
"Part     C — General    Provisions 

"COORDIN.^TION      WITH      OTHER     PROGRAMS 

"Sec  831.  The  Director  shall  take  neces- 
sary steps  to  coordinate  volunteer  programs 
authorized  under  this  title  with  one  an- 
other, with  community  action  programs,  and 


with  other  related  Federal,  State,  local,  and 
naUonal  programs.  These  steps  shall  Include, 
tx)  the  extent  feasible,  actions  to  promote 
service  by  volunteers  or  former  volunteers 
m  the  full-time  programs  authorized  under 
part  A  In  providing  necessary  support  to 
programs  under  part  B  and  actions  to  en- 
courage persons  serving  as  part-time  or 
short-term  volunteers  to  make  commitments 
under  part  A  as  regular  or  associate  full- 
time  volunteers.  The  Director  shall  also  con- 
sult with  the  heads  of  other  Federal,  State, 
local,  and  national  agencies  responsible  for 
programs  related  to  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
with  a  view  to  encouraging  greater  use  of 
volunteer  services  in  those  programs  and  es- 
tablishing in  connection  with  them  system- 
atic procedures  for  the  recruitment,  referral, 
or  necessary  preservice  orientation  or  txaln- 
ing  of  part-time  volunteers  serving  pursuant 
to  this  part. 

"PARTICIPATION     OF     OLDER     PERSONS 

"Sec  832.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the 
Director  shall  take  necessary  steps.  Including 
the  development  of  special  projects  where 
appropriate,  to  encotirage  the  fullest  par- 
ticipation of  older  persons  and  older  persons 
membership  groups  as  volunteers  and  par- 
ticipant agencies  in  the  various  programs 
and  activities  authorized  under  this  title 
and,  because  of  the  high  proportion  of  older 
persons  within  the  poverty  group,  shall  en- 
courage the  development  of  a  variety  of 
volunteer  services  to  older  persons,  Includ- 
ing special  projects,  to  assure  that  they  are 
served  In  proportion  to  their  need. 


"APPLICATION     OF     FEDEIWL     LAW 

"Sec.  833.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b ) ,  volunteers  under  this  title  shall 
not  be  deemed  Federal  employees  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  re- 
lating to  Federal  employment. 

"(b)  Individuals  who  receive  either  a  liv- 
ing f  "vance  or  a  stipend  under  part  A 
shal.  th  respect  to  such  services  or  train- 
ing, ( 1 )  be  deemed,  for  the  purposes  of  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  73  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  persons  employed  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  (2)  be  deemed  Federal  employees 
to  the  same  extent  as  enrollees  of  the  Job 
Corps  under  section  116(a)  (1),  (2).  and  (3) 
of  this  Act,  except  that  for  purposes  of  the 
computation  described  In  116(aM2)(B)  the 
monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  that  received  under  the  entrance  sal- 
ary for  GS-7  under  section  5332  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 


"SPECIAL    LIMITATIONS 

"Sec  834.  (a)  The  Director  shall  prescribe 
regulations  to  assure  that  service  under  this 
title  is  limited  to  activities  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  performed  and  which  will  not 
result  In  the  displacement  of  employed 
workers  or  impair  existing  contracts  for 
S6rvic6. 

"(b)  All  support.  Including  transporta- 
tion provided  to  volunteers  under  this  title, 
shall  be  furnished  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
consistent  with  the  effective  operations  of 
volunteer  programs. 

"(c)  No  agency  or  organization  to  which 
volunteers  are  assigned  hereunder,  or  which 
operates  or  supervises  any  volunteer  pro- 
gram hereunder  shall  request  or  receive  any 
compensation  for  services  of  volunteers 
supervised  by  such  agency  or  organization. 

"DURATION  OF  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  835.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  In  this  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such 
fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropri- 
ated as  the  Co'ngress  may  authorize  by  law." 
TITLE  II— CRIAHNAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec  201.  (a)  Whoever,  being  an  officer, 
director,  agent,  or  employee  of.  or  connected 


In  any  capacity  with,  any  agency  receiving 
financial  assistance  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  embezzles.  wUlfuUy 
misapplies,  steals,  or  obtains  by  fraud  any 
of  the  monevs,  funds,  assets,  or  property 
which  are  the  subject  of  a  grant  or  con- 
tract of  assistance  pursuant  to  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  as  amended,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  810,000  or  imprisoned  tor 
not  more  than  two  years,  or  both;  but  if  the 
amount  so  embezzled,  misapplied,  stolen,  or 
obtained  bv  fraud  does  not  exceed  $100.  he 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Impris- 
oned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever,  by  threat  of  proctirtng  dis- 
missal of  any  person  from  employment  or  of 
refusal  to  emplov  or  refusal  to  renew  a 
contract  of  employment  in  connection  with 
a  grant  or  contract  of  assistance  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Induces 
any  person  to  give  up  any  money  or  thing 
of  any  value  to  anv  person  (Includmg  such 
grantee  agency) ,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

TITLE  m— EFFECTIVE  DATE 
Sec  301.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  be  in  effect  immediately  upon  Its 
enactment,  except  as  provided  in  this  section. 
UnUl  June  30.  1968,  the  provisions  of  section 
002  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  as  m  effect  Immediately  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  com- 
munity action  agencies  In  existence  and 
funded  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
except  that  in  any  grant  or  funding  agree- 
ment made  with  such  an  agency  prior  to 
June  30  1968,  adequate  provision  shall  be 
made  for  uansfer  of  functions,  obligations, 
records,  authority,  and  funds  to  any  com- 
munitv  action  agency  designated  pursijant  to 
sections  210  or  211  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  as  amended  by  this  Act. 

Mr  ALBERT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remainder  of  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? . 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reser\mg 
the  right  to  object,  will  this  sen-e  to  ex- 
pedite the  iunketeers  getting  on  the  high 
seas  and  on  their  way  to  the  foreign 
countries?  .       .. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  could  not  imagme  the 
bill  opening  up  any  junketeers. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  more 
serious  note,  do  we  have  any  assurances 
that  debate  will  not  be  severely  circum- 
scribed if  this  permission  Is  granted  for 
the  remainder  of  the  bill? 

Mr  ALBERT.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 
Mr.  GROSS.  There  will  not  be  any  at- 
tempt to  severely  limit  debate? 

I  thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw 
mv  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
vinanimous  consent  to  extend  mj'  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  VISTA 
is  often  referred  to  as  the  domestic  peace 
corps— and  through  the  constructive 
and  effective  efforts  of  its  8,000  volun- 
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teers,  VISTA  has  earned  the  right  to  the 
same  kind  of  bipartisan  support;  that 
Congress  has  given  the  Peace  Corps.  By 
aclcnowledglng  VISTA's  past  perform- 
ance and  encouraging  its  future  prom- 
ise, Congress  will  be  responding  to  the 
nationwide  enthusiasm  VISTA  has 
gained. 

The  national  coalition  of  support  for 
VISTA  has  Just  emerged  in  the  last  10 
days.  When  the  continuing  resolution 
under  which  OEO  has  been  operating  was 
allowed  to  lapse,  VISTA  Director  Bill 
Crook  wrote  to  the  volunteers  and  told 
them  they  might  soon  be  without  their 
meager  subsistence  allowance.  Mr.  Crook 
asked  the  volunteers  to  continue  serv- 
ing as  long  as  they  possibly  could. 

The  first  positive  reaction  came  from 
the  volunteers  themselves.  But  it  was 
quickly  followed  by  unprecedented  offers 
of  support  from  Governors,  mayors,  in- 
dustrialists, lawyers,  businessmen,  sher- 
iffs, clergymen,  universities,  newspapers, 
and  most  importantly  and  impressively, 
by  the  poor  themselves. 

There  was,  to  begin  with,  a  telegram — 
to  be  followed  by  hundreds  of  others — 
from  a  group  of  volunteers  in  San  An- 
tonio, Tex. : 

We  will  stay  because  the  poor  must  stay- 

A  group  of  29  volunteers  in  Deni'er 
sent  a  telegram  to  the  President: 

We  want  you  to  Imow  that  we  Intend  to 
keep  our  commitment  to  the  people  with 
whom  we  live  and  work. 

And  the  people  with  whom  the  volun- 
teers live  and  work  responded,  too.  In 
Cotulla.  Tex.,  the  tiny  town  where  Lyn- 
don Johnson  taught  school  over  30  years 
ago,  the  community  pooled  its  resources 
io  keep  theii  six  volunteers  on  the  job. 

If  the  volunteers  have  to  leave — 

Said  the  local  Catholic  priest — 
wo  wUl  be  lost  wthout  them  because  they 
are  the  only  thing  we  have. 

A  Colorado  mother  told  a  VISTA  vol- 
unteer : 

We  havent  got  much  but  what  we  have 
we'll  share  with  you. 

The  sheriff  in  St.  Albans.  Vt.,  opened 
his  jail  and  put  up  four  volunteers  on  an 
open  door  basis. 

Among  those  who  are  determined  to 
stay  with  VISTA  regardless  of  whether 
funds  are  withdrawn  is  Mr.  Philip  Bobbit, 
who  happens  to  be  the  nephew  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  ac- 
count of  the  resolution  of  this  young 
man  Is  set  out  more  clearly  than  I  can 
state  it  in  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Chicago  Tribime  on  November  18. 
1967.  I  include  the  article  at  this  point 
with  my  remarks: 

L.  B.  J.'s  Kin  Stats  in  VISTA 

Los  Angeles,  November  12. — ^Philip  Bob- 
bltt,  19,  President  Johnson's  nephew  who  Is 
working  here  as  a  member  of  the  domestic 
peace  corps,  says  he  won't  leave  the  poverty 
plagued  Negro  area  of  suburban  Venice,  even 
If  funds  are  withdrawn  from  the  project. 

"The  programs  are  one  thing."  Bobbltt 
says.  "But  we  are  neighbors  and  often  friends 
of  people  who  have  never  known  a  white 
friend,  and  many  who  have  never  before 
wanted  one." 

Bobbltt  works  for  the  Volunteers  In  Service 
to  America.  ( VISTA  ] . 

Seven   months   ago.   Bobbltt   was   kicked, 


beaten  and  had  his  cheekbone  broken  by  a 
gang  of  teen-agers  while  walking  down  a 
Venice  street. 

RETCTRNS    TO    AUSTIN 

After  the  attack.  Bobbltt  returned  to  his 
family  home  in  Austin.  Tex.,  to  convalesce, 
but  he  came  back  to  Venice. 

■■I  have  a  Job  to  do,"  he  said  In  an  Inter- 
view "Thafs  what  I  said  then,  and  I,  along 
with  the  other  VIST  As,  have  a  Job  to  do  still. 
It  only  pays  $150  a  month,  but  we  beUeve  It's 
an  Important  Job." 

Bobbltt  was  a  student  at  Princeton  uni- 
versity a  year  ago,  when  he  decided  to  Join 
VISTA.  He  is  the  son  of  President  Johnson's 
younger  sister,  Becky. 

Last  week,  when  VISTA  headquarters 
ordered  the  project  here  to  begin  phasing 
out.  Bobbltt  and  the  other  volunteers  voted 
unanimously  to  try  to  continue  the  program. 

"Black  doors  are  closing  to  white  Idealists 
fast  everywhere  In  the  ghetto."  said  Bobbltt. 
"If  we  blow  this  chance.  I  dont  believe 
Venice  will  give  us  another  one." 

Congressional  delays  have  threatened  anti- 
poverty  funding  for  the  crumbling  beach 
town,  considered  one  of  the  most  concen- 
trated pockets  of  poverty  In  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

TElXa    VENICE    STATISTICS 

Bobbltt  mentioned  what  he  calls  the 
"walking  statistics"  of  Venice.  There  are 
about  7,000  unemployed,  and  most  of  those 
collect  government  welfare  aid.  About  67 
per  cent  of  the  unemployed  are  unskilled  and 
under  26,  according  to  the  state  employment 
service. 

Bobbltt  says  the  efforts  of  federal  and  state 
governments  are  failing  with  the  people  of 
Venice. 

"None  of  the  corporations  is  willing  to 
counsel  beyond  working  hours,  or  even  at- 
tempt to  bridge  the  confidence  and  com- 
munication gap  between  the  unskilled  black 
and  prospective  employer,"  Bobbltt  said. 

He  said  that  he  Is  considering  the  possi- 
bility of  Introducing  a  community-run  em- 
ployment agency. 

••I  want  something  that  will  appeal  to  a 
black  man  who  is  35  and  has  failed  repeatedly 
In  everything  he  has  tried  and  who  is  not 
wUllng  to  sit  down  and  talk  to  a  white  Inter- 
viewer." 


The  American  business  community's 
response  was  swift  and  startling.  Giant 
corporations  such  as  Polaroid  and  H.  J. 
Heinz  offered  assistance.  A  large  Texas 
chainstore  offered  free  food  and  an  elec- 
tric company  promised  not  to  shut  off 
the  volunteers'  lights. 

The  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce 
started  an  emergency  fund  for  VISTA, 
and  in  Baltimore  business  leaders 
pledged  $10,000  to  keep  the  volunteers 
in  ser\ice.  The  Associated  Press  reported 
that  25  New  York  corporations  had 
agreed  to  back  VISTA  with  a  $100,000 
fund. 

Landlords  joined  the  campaign.  In 
Kentucky  a  landlord  offered  a  volunteer 
2  months  of  rent-free  housing.  The  hous- 
ing authority  of  McKeesport,  Pa.,  pro- 
vided apartments  for  the  volunteers  and 
in  Franklin  County,  Maine,  a  local  hotel 
offered  them  free  room  and  board. 

Public  officials  were  quick  to  respond 
to  the  volunteers*  plight.  Governors  from 
Hawaii  to  New  Hampshire  pledged  sup- 
port. 

"Kirk  leads  flood  of  VISTA  gifts"  head- 
lined a  Florida  newspaper  which  went  on 
tx)  report  that  the  Governor  of  the  State 
had  given  a  personal  check  to  help  the 
VISTA  cause. 

Mayors  like  John  Lindsay,  of  New 
York,  and  Joseph  Barr,  of  Pittsburgh, 


who  is  currently  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  pledged 
their  help. 

In  Arizona  a  group  of  lawyers  raised 
$2,000.  and  volunteers  working  with  the 
Philadelphia  Bar  Association  were  of. 
fered  use  of  the  city  jail  but  the  bar 
foundation  came  up  with  a  grant. 

The  Episcopal  bishop  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
promised  to  mobilize  the  religious  com- 
munity in  support  of  VISTA. 

The  Chicago  News  seemed  to  sum  up 
the  whole  story  last  week  when  it  said: 

Everybody  seems  to  love  the  VISTA  Vol- 
unteers except  their  government. 

And  a  Philadelphia  Inquirer  columnist 
was  led  to  write  of  a  young  VISTA  vol- 
unteer: 

Her  government  recruited  her,  her  govern- 
ment trained  her,  her  government  assigned 
her  to  Philadelphia.  And  after  a  little  more 
than  two  months,  her  government  left  her 
flat — how  about  talking  a  kid  Into  signing 
up  for  a  year's  service  and  then  stopping  the 
check.  How  about  that? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  information  which 
has  come  to  my  attention  regarding  the 
work  of  VISTA  volunteers  in  my  State 
of  Oklahoma.  In  Cherokee  County,  for 
example,  VISTA  volunteers  made  it 
possible  for  a  public  health  clinic  to  op- 
erate on  a  monthly  basis  for  rural  fami- 
lies who  previously  had  no  such  service. 
A  vei-y  dedicated  young  lady.  Miss 
Faye  Delph,  organized  a  Cherokee  In- 
dian women's  association  in  Hulbert, 
Okla.  The  Cherokee  women  of  this  com- 
mimity  now  work  together  to  help  solve 
common  problems.  They  recently  raised 
funds  for  a  neighbor's  much-needed 
dental  work  and  this  enabled  the  neigh- 
bor to  become  gainfully  employed. 

In  Oklahoma  City,  VISTA  volunteers 
Ann  Pinley  and  Steve  Shaw  worked 
closely  with  the  Oklahoma  City  Board  of 
Education  in  setting  up  a  citywide  tutor- 
ing progam  which  will  involve  hundreds 
of  local  volimteers.  Four  Oklahoma  City 
schools  have  approved  and  are  partici- 
pating in  this  VISTA-inspired  program. 
These  schools  are  Shiedler,  Paige,  Dun- 
bar, and  Harmony. 

And  VISTA  volunteers  are  being  wel- 
comed into  Oklahoma  classrooms  as  val- 
uable "teacher  aides."  Mary  Cole,  Marie 
Holden,  and  Minnie  Welch  are  serving 
as  teacher  aides  with  the  full  approval 
and  praise  of  Oklahoma  City  teachers 
and  school  authorities. 

VISTA  volunteers  are  performing  in 
the  vital  areas  of  job  training  and  com- 
munity organization:  VISTA  volunteers 
played  a  major  role  in  helping  north- 
east Oklahoma  City  residents  establish  a 
$140,000  community  recreation  and  job- 
training  program  which  hired  more  than 
300  young  people  out  of  the  hard-core 
poverty  neighborhoods.  The  VISTA  vol- 
unteers worked  closely  with  the  YMCA 
and  other  community  organizations  in 
this  really  productive  program. 

In  rural  programs,  such  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  women's  hospital  auxil- 
iary at  the  Tahlequah  Indian  Hospital 
which  gave  Indian  women  in  the  area 
their  first  opportunity  to  participate  in 
volunteer  hospital  service,  or  urban  in- 
volvement with  the  problems  of  the  high 
school    dropout    and    hard-core    delin- 
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fluent  VISTA  volunteers  in  Oklahoma 
are  performing  responsibly  and  quietly 
to  bring  hope  and  opportunity  into  the 
lives  of  many  of  our  less  fortunate  fel- 
low Americans. 

VISTA  takes  special  pride  in  the  67 
citizens  from  Oklahoma  who  are  serv- 
ing in  the  program— out  of  more  than 
680  who  have  appUed  to  work  with  it. 

VISTA  volimteers  do  not  make  head- 
lines or  magazine  covers  during  their 
jervice  among  the  poor  of  America.  Their 
work  is  often  removed  from  the  front 
pages  and  the  TV  screens  by  the  more 
sensational  activities  of  some  of  our 
younger  generation.  For  this  reason  par- 
ticularly I  want  to  share  with  you  the 
(tenuinely  exciting  and  constructive  ac- 
complishments of  VISTA  volunteers 
which  I  have  described. 

This  Congress  cannot  leave  these  dedi- 
cated Americans  fiat.  The  country  has 
spoken  in  support  of  VISTA  and  so 
must  we. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  GUBSER 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gotsek:  On 
page  229.  after  line  25.  Insert  a  new  subsec- 
tion, as  follows: 

"(d)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated herein  shall  be  directly  or  Indirectly 
utilized  to  finance  labor  union  or  related 
activity." 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  agree  that  Federal 
funds  should  not  be  used  in  labor  union 
activity  or  for  organizing  purposes.  La- 
bor union  organization  is  a  proper  ac- 
tivity, but  it  should  not  be  financed  by 
the  Federal  taxpayers.  I  am  sure  we  all 
agree  to  that. 

This  is  the  present  policy  of  the  OflBce 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  Regulations 
promulgated  by  Mr.  Shriver  state  very 
clearly  that  labor  union  activities  cannot 
be  financed  through  OEO  funds.  But,  un- 
fortunately, as  is  the  case  in  every  large 
organization,  this  policy  has  not  always 
worked  out  in  practice.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  General  Accounting  OfQce  report  en- 
titled "Report  on  Investigation  of  Al- 
leged Use  of  Federal  Funds  in  Support  of 
Labor  Union  Activities  by  the  California 
Center  for  Community  Development  Un- 
der Grants  by  the  OfiSce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare." 

I  requested  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice to  make  this  report  and  I  received 
it  just  yesterday. 

The  letter  of  transmittal  is  signed  by 
the  Comptroller  General,  Mr.  Elmer  B. 
Staats,  who  verifies  that  a  grantee  fi- 
nanced by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity has  utilized  funds  in  support  of 
labor  union  and  related  activity.  Mr. 
Staats'  letter  states  further  that  the  Gen- 
eral Accoimting  Office  will  ask  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  seek  restitu- 
tion of  those  funds  from  its  grantee. 

All  that  my  amendment  does  is  to 
simply  state  in  the  law  what  is  the 
present  policy  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  In  light  of  the  fact  that 
this  policy  has  been  violated.  I  believe 
that  it  behooves  us  to  write  it  into  the 
statute. 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  join  the 
gentleman  in  his  statement.  I  had  the 
same  experience  in  my  district  and  I 
would  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

I  see  no  objection  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia and  ask  for  a  vote  In  favor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Gubser]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Karth]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  3  years 
ago  our  great  Nation  made  an  unprece- 
dented commitment  to  itself  to  work  to- 
ward the  goal  of  eliminating  from  our 
society  that  timeless  scourge  of  human- 
ity, poverty. 

This  was  surely  a  noble  dedication 
worthy  of  our  great  heritage.  A  massive 
antipoverty  program  which  provides  a 
wide  spectrum  of  guidance,  training, 
educational,  and  other  services  to  people 
who  need  help  to  help  themselves  is  in- 
deed worthy  of  Americans  who  tradi- 
tionally have  given  generously  of  their 
treasure  and  themselves  wherever  such 
efforts  are  needed. 

No  one  who  knows  the  proportions  of 
the  problems  of  the  millions  of  poor  in 
this  rich  land  of  ours  really  expects  that 
the  programs  created  under  the  original 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  can 
in  3  years  substantially  do  away  with 
the  heartbreaking  accumulation  of  ages 
of  misfortune,  illness,  neglect,  and  Igno- 
rance which  afflict  those  people  who  have 
been  relegated  to  our  cities'  slums. 

But,  at  least  we  have  made  a  signifi- 
cant begirming  in  the  praiseworthy  ef- 
fort to  stop  what  we  had  been  doing,  in 
effect,  through  our  neglect — of  penaliz- 
ing the  imfortunate  poor  for  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  able.  Before  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  our  Nation  had  essen- 
tially defaulted  in  attending  to  the  task 
of  large-scale  human  salvage  of  slum- 
dwellers.  But  1964  started  changing  that. 
I  want  to  say  that  in  the  operation  of 
antipoverty  programs  in  Saint  Paul  I 
have  witnessed  the  rekindling  of  human 
spirit  in  bewildered  and  hopeless  men, 
women,  and  children  who  have  through 
assistance  been  helped  to  cope  with  the 
demands  of  society  and  have  become  use- 
ful individuals.  It  is  an  inspiring  experi- 
ence. 

With  the  consideration  of  these  1967 
amendments  to  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  we  are  really  at  a  critical  point 
in  our  history.  There  are  observers  of  the 
American  scene  who  doubt  that  our  peo- 
ple at  this  time  have  the  willpower  to 
carry  through  in  this  crusade  against 
poverty  and  believe  that  the  people  are 


willing  to  let  it  die  here  before  us  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  under  the  rain  of 
damaging  amendments  which  will  effec- 
tively destroy  it. 

I  refuse  to  believe  that  the  American 
people  are  so  im characteristically  lack- 
ing in  resoluteness  to  abandon  now  this 
great  human  adventure  to  banish  the 
specter  of  poverty  from  our  land. 

We  here  in  the  House  must  repudiate 
those  with  httle  faith  in  America,  defeat 
decisively  crippling  amendments  to  the 
committee's  bill  and  stanchly  reaffirm 
our  support  in  the  war  against  that  most 
relentless  of  enemies,  poverty. 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
Thiu-sday  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  widespread  support  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  from 
mayors  throughout  the  country.  I  want 
to  add  to  those  expressions  of  support  the 
following  telegrams,  letters,  and  resolu- 
tions which  have  been  sent  to  Mayor  Jo- 
seph Doorley.  of  Providence,  R.I.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  previous  list  of  mayors 
throughout  the  country  urging  the  House 
to  enact  a  strong  OEO  bill  are  the  mayors 
of  the  following  cities:  Redding,  Calif.; 
Baltimore,  Md.;  Baton  Rouge.  La.;  Bos- 
ton. Mass.;  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.;  North 
Providence.  R.I.;  Chester,  Pa.;  Fargo, 
N.  Dak. :  and  Bristol,  R.I. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  these  endorse- 
ments speak  for  themselves.  They  signify 
the  groulng  awareness  of  the  contribu- 
tion and  Importance  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  In  improving  the 
lives  of  the  less  fortunate  and  giving 
hope  to  the  poor  of  our  Nation. 

NO^-EMBEH    8,    1967. 

Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doorlet: 

The  Town  Council  of  Bristol  supports  you 
in  vour  efforts  to  have  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives pass  an  OEO  fundings  blD  simUar 
to  the  Senate  bill  S.  1545  passed. 

ARTHrR     R.     ROERICK, 

President.  Bristol  Town  Council. 

November  9,  1967. 
Mayor  Joseph  Doorlet, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mayor  Doorlet:   The  North  Provi- 
dence Town   Council  Is  in  complete  agree- 
ment and  supports  your  efforts  in  securing 
the  money  for  the  anti-poverty  program. 
Joseph  T.  Morrisset, 

Council  President. 

Baton  RorcE.  La., 

November  9,  1967. 
Mayor  Joseph  A.  Doorlet, 
City  Hall,  Proi-idence.  Rl.: 

I  enthusiastically  support  the  increased  ap- 
propriation for  the  anti-poverty  programs.  I 
am  recommending  to  our  congressional  dele- 
gation that  they  support  this  bill,  and  I  em- 
phatically stated  to  Sargent  Shriver  that  If  It 
were  not  for  the  antl  poverty  programs  that 
have  been  in  existence  since  1965  many  of 
the  problems  created  in  other  cities  may  have 
been  created  here  In  Baton  Rouge.  It  Is  of  ut- 
most Importance  that  Congress  appropriate 
these  funds  for  all  the  cities  and  especially 
for  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge. 

W    W.  WOODT  DtrMAS. 

Mayor. 
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CiTT  OF  Chester,  Pa., 

November  6,  1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doori.ey,  Jr. 
Mayor  of  Providence.  Providence,  R.I. 

E)BA8  Mator  DooRLET:We  have  a  common 
Interest  In  the  OEO  Programs  and  I  have 
been  In  contact  with  our  Congressmen  and 
ova  Senators  and  leaders  of  both  houses  to 
give  us  the  necessary  funds  and  legislation  to 
do  the  work  In  urban  areas  that  must  be 
done  to  insure  their  future. 

Thanks  for  your  letter  and  be  assured  of 
my  cooperation. 

Very  tnoly  yours, 

James  H.  Gorbet,  Mayor. 

Crrr  or  Faroo.  N.  Dak.. 

November  8,  1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doorlet,  Jr., 
Mayor,     Chairman,     Mayors'     Coordinating 
Committee,   City   Hall,   Providence,   R.I. 

Dear  Mr.  Doorley  :  I  am  pleased  to  advise 
you  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  City  of  Fargo's 
governing  body  held  last  night,  a  Resolution 
was  adopted  by  a  two  to  one  vote  requesting 
our  Congressman  to  support  the  legislation 
pending  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  authorization  and  funding  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  Its  anti- 
poverty  programs. 

The  text  of  my  telegrEum  Is  as  follows: 
"The  Honorable  Mark  Andrews, 
"Member   of   Congress.   House   Office   Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC: 

"1  respectfully  call  to  your  attention  the 
Resolution  adopted  by  Fargo's  City  Commis- 
sion last  evening  urging  you  to  support  posi- 
tion of  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors 
and  National  League  of  Cities  as  set  forth 
in  Its  National  Municipal  Policy  regarding 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  antl- 
poverty  programs,  Its  authorization  and  Its 
appropriations  now  penldng  before  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

"The  crisis  In  American  urban  centers  re- 
quires strong  bi-partisan  support  of  anti- 
poverty  programs  as  requested  by  these  two 
highly  respected  organizations  representing 
American  cities. 

"With  kindest  regards, 

"HERSCHEL    LiASHKOWITZ, 

"Mayor  of  Fargo.  N.  Dak." 

I  am  sorry  that  long-standing  commit- 
ments make  It  Impossible  for  me  to  be  In 
Washington;  however,  I  hope  that  the  tele- 
gram containing  the  Resolution  will  be  help- 
fiil  In  your  worthwhile  endeavor. 

It  Is  apparent  that  In  these  uncertain 
and  dangerous  times  through  which  we  are 
passing,  that  a  much  greater  understanding 
of  the  varloxis  programs  will  be  necesstiry  by 
people  throughout  this  country  If  we  are  to 
develop  the  necessary  support  to  meet  the 
urban  crisis.  I  hope  that  we  will  have  a 
chance  to  evaluate  In  some  depth,  after  the 
Congress  will  have  acted,  as  to  ways  and 
means  that  can  be  taken  to  develop  a  greater 
awareness  said  a  greater  sense  of  Individual 
responsibility  of  the  crisis  facing  American 
cities.  Our  task  Is  a  great  one  and  I  think 
It  is  necessary  that  we  review  In  depth  all 
oif  theee  puiograms  and  their  administration. 
There  is  a  great  wave  of  Indifference,  cyni- 
cism, and  hostility  to  many  of  our  programs 
which  can  only  be  offset  and  counteracted 
by  a  process  of  self-evaluation  and  careful 
study. 

I  hope  that  the  Resolution  will  be  helpful 
and  please  advise  me  as  to  the  progress  of 
these  matters. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Herschsi.  LASHKOwrrz, 

Mayor  and  President. 

BALTmORE.  Md.. 
November  3, 1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doorlet,  Jr., 
Mayor,  City  of  Providence,  Executive  Cham- 
ber, Providence,  R.I. 
Dear  Mayor  Dooruby:  This  Is  to  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  recent  letter  In  which 


you  urge  an  organized  concerted  effort  by 
the  Mayors  of  the  Nation's  cities  to  prevent 
the  house  from  cutting  the  anti-poverty  ap- 
propriation or  the  passage  of  the  "Continu- 
ing Resolution,"  which  woxild  cut  Commu- 
nity Action  programs  to  a  mere  $600,000,000. 
I  heartedly  endorse  your  recommendation 
that  the  heads  of  city  governments  convey 
to  the  Congress  their  sense  of  urgency  for 
the  continuation  and  expansion  of  the  pro- 
grams funded  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

I  can  attest  to  the  value  of  these  pro- 
grams, which  seek  to  give  the  poor  "maxi- 
mum feasible  participation,"  In  helping  them 
help  themselves.  I  have  urged  the  Congress- 
men from  Maryland  to  maintain  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  to  support  an 
effort  that  would  Increase  the  appropriation 
to  the  agency.  I  also  have  urged  the  Congress 
to  support  the  appropriations  for  Model 
Cities.  Urban  Renewal,  and  most  other 
domestic  programs. 

The  apparent  Insensltlveness  of  many  of 
our  Congressmen  who  seem  bent  on  drastical- 
ly slashing  appropriation  for  domestic  pro- 
grams alarms  me.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
civil  disturbances  last  summer  was  said  to 
be  city  governments  that  were  not  responsive 
to  the  legal  grievances  of  the  disadvantaged 
and  poor. 

Of  course,  I  will  do  whatever  I  can  to 
further  Impress  upon  the  Congress  the  need 
for  a  continuation  and  expansion  of  Com- 
munity Action  programs  and  I  am  prepared 
to  assist  In  a  concerted  effort  by  heads  of 
municipal  governments  to  further  emphasize 
this  sense  of  urgency  to  Washington. 
Sincerely. 

Theodore  R.  McKeldin, 

Mayor. 

Crrr  of  Boston, 
Boston.  Mass.,  November  6. 1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doorley,  Jr., 
Mayor,  Providence.  R.l. 

Dear  Joe;  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  an- 
swering your  letter  of  October  27,  as  well  as 
the  one  I  received  today.  November  6.  I  agree 
with  your  position  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
I  have  been  contacting  Congress  on  a  con- 
tinual basis. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  Join  you  In  Wash- 
ington, as  I  am  trying  to  get  a  lot  of  business 
cleaned  up  before  going  out  of  State  on 
Friday. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 

John  F.  Collins. 

Mayor. 

City  of  Albttquerqtje. 
Albuquerque.  N.  Mex..  November  8,  1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doorley.  Jr., 
Mayor.  City  of  Providence, 
Providence .  R.I. 

Dear  Mayor  Doorley  :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  November  2,  1967,  to  former  City 
Commission  Chairman  Ralph  S.  Trigg. 

We  understand  the  Importance  of  con- 
tinued Federal  funding  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Programs  at  helpful  levels  for  the 
local  communities,  and  we  will  do  everything 
possible  to  urge  upon  our  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives the  maximum  possible  current 
appropriation. 
Best  regards. 

Sincerely  ycurs. 

Pete  V.  Domenici. 

Chairman. 

Cfty  op  Redding.  Calif., 

November  7, 1967. 
Mayor  Joseph  A.  Doorley,  Jr., 
City  of  Providence, 
Proi^idence,  R.I. 

Dear  Joe:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  No- 
vember 4th.  although  I  will  be  imable  to 
Join  you  in  Washington  In  support  of  the 
authorization  bill  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  I  am  enclosing  a  Certified  copy 
of    the    resolution    adopted    at   the   regular 


meeting  of   the  Redding  City  Council  last 
night  In  support  of  this  Bill. 

Certified  copies  of  this  resolution  have  been 
forwarded  to  Congressman  Harold  T.  "Bizz" 
Johnson;  Congressman  Carl  D.  Perkins, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation  and  Labor;  and  Congressman  Gerald 
Ford.  House  Minority  Leader. 
Sincerely, 

George  K,  Moty, 

Mayor. 

A  Resolution  op  the  City  CorNcn,  of  ihe 
City  of  Redding  Urging  Congress  To 
Enact  Legislation  Which  Would  Con- 
TtNXTE  the  Programs  Now  InsthutilD  Pub- 

StTANT  TO  the  ECONOMIC  OPPORTTTNrrY  ACT 

Whereas,  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Redding  Is  advised  that  there  has  been 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  Is  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  House  of  Representatives  cer- 
tain legislation  which  would  authorize  the 
continuation  of  existing  programs  now  op- 
erated In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  and 

Whereas,  this  City  Council  Is  familiar  with 
the  Shasta  County  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram and  collectively  feel  that  this  program 
has  been  of  benefit  to  the  citizens  of  the  City 
of  Redding  and  of  Shasta  County,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  collective  opinion  of  this 
City  Council  that  the  discontinuation  of  this 
program  would  work  a  hardship  on  all  of  the 
citizens  of  this  City  and  particularly  upon 
the  disadvantaged  citizens  of  this  City, 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Redding,  California, 
that  they  do  collectively  and  unanimously 
urge  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  favorably  con- 
sider and  enact  the  necessary  legislation  re- 
quired to  authorize  the  continuation  of  the 
programs  presently  Instituted  and  carried  on 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  City  Clerk 
be  and  she  Is  hereby  Instructed  to  send 
copies  of  this  Resolution  to  Congressman 
Harold  T.  "Blzz"  Johnson;  Congressman  Carl 
D.  Perkins,  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor;  and  Con- 
gressman Gerald  Ford,  House  Minority 
Leader. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Reso- 
lution was  authorized  at  a  regular  meeting 
of  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Redding, 
California,  on  the  6th  day  of  November, 
1967,  and  was  duly  adopted  at  said  meeting 
by  the  following  vote: 

Ayes:  CouncUmen:  Chatfield,  Denny. 
Doherty  and  Moty. 

Noes:  Councllmen:  None. 

Absent:  Councllmen:  Fulton. 

George  K.  Moty, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Redding. 

Crrr  of  SALisstmY,  N.C. 

Norember  8.  1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doorlet,  Jr. 
Mayor  of  Providence, 
Providence.  R.I. 

Dear  Mayor  Doorley  :  Thank  you  for  keep- 
ing us  posted  on  the  status  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Program. 

It  will  not  be  possible  for  Mayor  Bern- 
hardt or  the  writer  to  come  to  Washington 
at  the  present  time.  However,  we  will  have 
a  representative  there.  Councilman  O.  K. 
Beatty  left  Salisbury  yesterday  for  Wash- 
ington. The  main  purpose  of  his  visit  will  be 
to  encourage  our  legislators  to  support  the 
requested  funding  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Program  and  to  do  what  he  can  to 
discourage  any  setback  In  the  program. 

Councilman    Beatty    Is    the    only    Negro 
serving  on  our  City  Covincll.  He  Is  a  college 
professor  and  Is  well  qualified  to  speak  for 
the  Salisbury  City  Government. 
Very  truly  yours, 

C.  L.  LiNEBACK, 

City  Manager. 
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jjr  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  has 
been  a  long,  controversial,  and  sometimes 
heated  debate.  It  deals  with  one  of  the 
most  diflacult  problems  before  Congress. 
There  is  genuine  sympathy  for  the  poor 
and  the  underprivileged.  But  there  is 
deep-seated  concern  about  mismanage- 
Bient  and  waste.  There  also  is  reluctance 
to  approve  any  program  which  is  ex- 
pendable in  this  difficult  period  of  deficit 
spending  and  growing  debt. 

Each  of  us  must  vote  his  conscience  as 
expressed  in  the  needs  of  the  people  we 
represent  and  sometimes  as  tempered  by 
their  desires.  That  Is  the  way  Congress 
functions— for  good  or  bad.  And  because 
I  see  this  program  as  one  which — al- 
though useful  in  part — can  be  dispensed 
vrlth  in  this  difficult  period  for  America, 
I  shaU  vote  "no." 

In  all  of  this  long  and  difficult  process 
of  arriving  at  an  answer  to  the  question 
before  us,  one  thing  has  stood  out;  the 
leadership  of  one  man  has  towered:  the 
stature  of  a  champion  of  honest  dealing 
and  fair  play  has  grown. 

I  speak  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  Honorable  Carl 
Perkins. 

This  very  kindly  and  personable  indi- 
vidual has  given  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  sincere  and  responsible  serv- 
ice to  the  Congress  that  I  have  seen.  In 
the  long  and  tedious  process  of  prepa- 
ration of  the  bill  for  House  considera- 
tion, he  worked  tirelessly  to  eliminate 
flaws  and  to  produce  a  product  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  House  and 
the  Nation.  With  patience  and  tolerance 
he  endeavored  to  build  a  good  bill,  re- 
gardless of  pressures  from  any  source. 
Then  on  the  floor,  even  when  debate  was 
most  heated,  he  has  continued  to  demon- 
strate capable  leadership  tempered  with 
fairness,  and  without  partisanship. 

Carl  Perkins  has  shown  that  he  is  in- 
deed a  great  committee  chairman,  an  ef- 
fective leader  and  a  true  American.  The 
legislative  processes  have  again  produced 
a  champion  of  the  American  way. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Clinton-Jackson  Commimlty  Action  Or- 
ganization is  an  example  of  the  effective 
operation  of  the  economic  opportunity 
program  in  the  Second  District  of  Iowa. 
With  the  leadership  and  support  of  the 
citizens  of  the  communities  in  this  two- 
county  area,  notable  successes  have  al- 
ready been  achieved,  particularly  in 
Headstart,  the  adult  high  school  com- 
pletion program,  and  a  day  care  center 
for  handicapped  children. 

This  is  the  kind  of  project  which  we 
should  support  and  encourage  with  our 
approval,  here  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, of  the  program  and  full  ap- 
propriations for  it. 

Recently,  Mr.  Lee  White,  of  the 
Clinton  Herald,  reviewed  this  activity 
in  relationship  to  the  debate  in  the  Con- 
gress today,  and  I  include  his  excellent, 
article  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Prttne  Too  Closely  and  Ton'  Kill  Tree 
(By  Lee  P.  White) 

Shotgun  attempts  to  rectlly  controversial 
conditions  may  achieve  their  end  but  at  the 
same  time  can  have  some  serious  side- 
effects. 

This  is  the  kind  of  a  situation  which 
could  develop  If  Congress  makes  all  of  the 
drastic  cuts  which  have  been  proposed  In 


trimming    appropriations    for    the    war    on 
poverty. 

In  programs  which  have  been  developed 
under  pressure  such  as  has  been  the  case 
with  many  of  the  anti-poverty  programs, 
some  are  sure  to  turn  out  poorly. 

When  the  Clinton  Community  Action 
Program  was  launched  a  little  more  than  two 
years  ago  It  was  under  considerable  pres- 
sure to  get  organized  and  functioning.  Be- 
cause quite  a  few  communlty-mlnded  cit- 
izens of  both  political  parties  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  It,  organization  was 
accomplished  In  less  than  three  months. 

In  the  functioning  of  the  Clinton  county 
organization  and  Its  merger  with  the  Jack- 
son county  CAP  program,  the  pressure  for 
program  preparation  came  from  the  top 
rather    than    from    beneath. 

It  has  been  significant,  however,  that  the 
Clinton-Jackson  CAP  organization  developed 
and  encouraged  the  Head  Start  program  to 
help  prepare  disadvantaged  children  for 
school;  the  expanded  program  of  Skyline 
Center  for  Handicapped  Persons;  and  the 
Jackson  county  high  school  completion 
program. 

Although  no  funds  were  made  available  to 
It,  the  Clinton  CAP  organization  helped 
foster  the  Clinton  County  Alcoholic  Guid- 
ance commission  by  providing  oflfice  space. 

Those  who  have  had  experience  with  the 
three  programs  mentioned  do  not  doubt 
their  value.  Head  Start  has  given  many 
Clinton  children  a  new  Insight  Into  life  and 
has  acquainted  them  with  the  world  around 
them  In  a  way  they  might  never  have  ex- 
perienced otherwise. 

Anyone  who  has  visited  Skyline  Center  to 
observe  the  dedication  of  those  who  staff  It. 
including  the  Job  Corps  girls,  and  the  re- 
sponse of  the  children,  could  not  help  but  be 
Impressed.  Some  remarkable  achievements 
have  been  recorded  by  Skyline  Center  chil- 
dren, as  a  result  of  the  Instructional  methods 
used  and  the  personal  attention  which  they 
receive. 

Success  of  the  Jackson  county  evening 
high  school  completion  program  has  been 
little  short  of  phenomenal.  Scores  of  young 
men  and  women  have  been  able  to  pick  up 
where  they  left  off  In  school.  Through  hard 
work  and  perseverance  they  have  obtained 
high  school  equivalency.  The  economic  bene- 
fits to  them  are  almost  Incalculable.  Enroll- 
ment In  the  current  classes  Is  excellent  and 
resulted  from  the  great  success  of  the  first 
year. 

While  there  are  some  programs  which.  If 
dropped,  would  mean  no  great  lose.  It  would 
appear  that  somehow  funds  should  be  made 
avaUable  for  those  which  give  genuine  bene- 
fits. The  CUnton-Jackson  organization  has 
dropped  some  programs  of  Its  own  volition 
when  It  was  seen  they  did  not  confer  benefits 
corresponding  to  their  cost.  This  Is  as  It 
should  be. 

We  would  not  like  to  see  a  single  dollar 
spent  on  boondoggling  or  valueless  programs 
but  we  think  the  pruning  knife  should  be 
used  with  caution  for  fear  of  damaging  the 
whole  tree. 
The  shotgun  approach  Is  not  the  best  one. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  as  substantially  passed  out 
by  the  committee.  For  years  I  have  stated 
that  we  have  spent  much  too  much  time 
selling  programs  to  the  poor  and  not 
nearly  enough  time  selling  the  programs 
to  the  taxpayers. 

While  there  is  truth  in  the  statement 
that  the  poor  are  not  going  to  upgrade 
themselves  without  disturbing  the  Estab- 
lishment, I  do  not  think  it  necessary  for 
poverty  programs  to  pit  class  against 
class  or  the  ins  versus  the  outs. 

I  am  going  to  cite  some  examples  which 
I  consider  to  be  good  examples  of  poverty 
programs  operating  in  my  congressional 


district.  I  obviously  could  cite  some  poor 
examples  also  as  could,  I  am  sure,  many 
members  of  this  Committee.  Little  Is  to 
be  gained,  however,  by  a  negative  review 
of  what  we  have  done.  Our  mistakes  have 
been  thoroughly  reviewed  by  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee.  The  point  is 
that  we  have  a  problem— we  have  many 
problems  in  these  United  States. 

Expanding  populations,  technological 
unemployment,  population  shifts  to  sub- 
urbia, concentrations  of  impoverished 
Americans  in  our  cities  and  rural  areas, 
expanding  requirements  for  technically 
trained  manpower,  an  increase  in  urban 
crime,  underemployment  and  unemploy- 
ment among  young  Negro  and  other  mi- 
nority group  youth. 

True,  it  is  not  solelv*  the  function  of 
the  big  Federal  Government  to  totally 
resolve  the  inequities  of  a  social  system. 
Local  government  and  school  districts 
must  act;  business  must  participate;  and 
counties  and  States  must  contribute  their 
full  resource  talents.  In  addition.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  our  war  to  redevelop  Amer- 
ica we  must  enlist  to  a  greater  extent 
the  greatest,  brightest,  most  creative  and 
disciplined  sociologists,  psychologists, 
educational,  and  medical  people  in  this 
coimtry.  We  must  not  preclude  the  effec- 
tive utilization  of  these  experts. 

I  mentioned  that  I  was  going  to  speak 
positively  about  what  is  right  with  OEO 
In  my  congressional  district. 

I  believe  I  have  one  of  the  finest,  most 
cost  effective  rural  Job  Corps  camps  in 
the  country.  At  my  request,  the  Forest 
Service  provided  a  report  to  my  office 
concerning  the  Alder  Springs  Job  Corps 
Camp  under  date  of  October  12.  as 
follows: 

Suf>ervlsor  Millar  has  provided  us  with  the 
Information  that  you  requested  follo^i.'lng 
your  recent  visit  to  the  Alder  Springs  Job 
Corps  Center. 

His  analysis  of  the  Alder  Springs  Job  Corps 
Center  program  which  follows  Is  presented 
under  the  headings  entitled:  Education. 
Work  and  placement; 

"EDUCATION 

"The  Job  Corps  enroUees  enter  the  pro- 
gram at  all  academic  levels.  We  have  varied 
programs  to  match  the  levels  of  all  entrants. 

"The  Corpsmen  that  begin  very  low  in 
reading  are  scheduled  Into  a  half  day  of  edu- 
cation and  a  half  day  of  work.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  reading  In  classroom,  work  habits 
and  attitudes  during  work. 

"Most  Corpsmen  advance  to  higher  educa- 
tional experiences  and  more  advanced  voca- 
tional training  In  a  short  time. 

"The  majority  of  Corpsmen  are  In  educa- 
tion every  other  week.  During  the  week  de- 
voted to  education  they  receive  some  class- 
room training.  Basic  reading  and  arithmetic 
skills  are  Immediately  applied  to  on-the-job 
experiences  The  products  of  their  work  are 
quicklv  put  to  use.  We  may  not  be  able  to 
give  each  Corpeman  exactly  the  training  he 
desires,  however  he  can  see  the  value  of  the 
work  he  Is  doing.  For  example,  the  carpentry 
class  learns  carpentry  skills  while  manufac- 
turing picnic  tables  and  constructing  out- 
buildings or  pouring  cement  sidewalks.  The 
welding  class  Is  learning  welding  while 
building  fire  grates  for  campgrounds.  The 
academic  program  Is  designed  for  quick  and 
lasting  success.  We  have  many  successes. 
For  most  Corpsmen  this  educational  accom- 
plishment Is  a  new  and  wonderful  experience. 
They  are  learning  to  read  and  do  arithmetic. 
They  are  learning  how  to  get  a  Job.  how  much 
they  can  make  and  how  to  keep  a  Job.  They 
are  advancing  two  years  m  reading  ability. 
When  you  add  work  skills  and  the  value  of 
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adjustments  In  community  living,  the  true 
value  or  the  program  is  apparent. 

"WORK 

"The  Corpsmen  at  Alder  Springs  are  In  the 
process  of  constructing  two  Work  Centers 
on  the  Mendocino  National  Forest.  Each 
Work  Center  consists  of  a  10-man  barracks 
and  a  kitcheua-dlnlng  hall  biUldlng.  These 
Improvements  are  located  at  Howard  Mill 
In  Lake  County  and  Log  Springs  in  Tehama 
County  and  will  be  used  to  house  Forest  Serv- 
ice workers  for  forest  management  projects. 

"A  campground  Is  being  constructed  at 
Board  Tree  In  Glenn  County.  There  Is  repair 
and  Improvement  work  at  the  Stonyford 
Ranger  SUtlon  in  Colujsa  County.  Many 
smaller  work  projects  are  also  In  progress, 
Including  Installing  quail  guzzlers,  construc- 
tion of  erosion  control  structures,  road  main- 
tenance and  repair,  tree  planting,  fixe  sup- 
pression and  seed  collection. 

"While  working  on  these  projects  the  Corpe- 
men  learn  to  use  many  tools  and  they  acquire 
ba.slc  Job  skills  which  will  help  them  to 
obtain  gainful  employment  later.  The 
primary  objective  of  the  Alder  Springs  Cen- 
ter Is  to  teach  the  Corpsmen  good  work 
habits. 

"PLACEMBNT 

'A  goal  Is  set  for  each  new  Corpsman  when 
he  arrives.  These  goals  are  reaUstlc  and 
within  reach  of  the  Individual's  grasp  as 
determined  by  psychometric  and  p>ersonal  In- 
terviews. Upon  attainment  of  these  goals, 
the  Corpsmen  Is  prepared  to  enter  the  Armed 
Senices,  get  and  hold  a  job,  continue  school- 
ing, or  enter  some  program  of  technical  train- 
ing: any  of  which  constitute  graduation  from 
the  Conservation  Center  Program. 

"When  a  Corpsmen  has  attained  the  pre- 
scribed goals  In  education  and  training,  and 
the  vocation  of  his  choice  Is  not  available, 
he  Is  transferred  to  an  Urban  Center. 

"The  \Utlmat«  objective  Is  to  prepare  the 
Corpsmen  for  successful,  productive  com- 
munity living — academically,  socially  and  vo- 
cationally. He  Is  Uught  cultural  traits  and 
social  interaction  skills,  along  with  pride 
and  leadership  to  help  him  be  successful 
when  he  returns  to  a  community.  The  social 
adjustments  are  very  difficult  for  some  en- 
roll  ACS 

"The  Alder  Springs  Center  has  graduated 
190  Corpsmen  Into  various  activities  which 
include  Jobs  and  back  to  school.  Some  of 
the  Job  placements  are  hospital  attendants 
at  Veterans  Hospitals,  cooks,  bakers,  welder 
apprentices,  mechanic  helpers  and  forestry 
workers.  In  addition  to  this  the  Center  has 
raised  the  academic  achievement  of  198 
Corpsmen  to  meet  qualifying  standards  for 
specialized  training  which  has  led  to  trans- 
fers to  Urban  Centers  for  continued  train- 
ing." 

The  average  cost  of  putUng  a  young  man 
through  the  Job  Corps  program  at  Alder 
Springs  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1967  was  $5,416. 
This  figure  Included  81,143  for  work  project 
supplies  and  equipment  operation.  To  fur- 
ther offset  the  above  cost.  It  Is  estimated  that 
each  Corpsman  performed  work  valued  at 
•  1,559  for  the  12-month  period.  The  remain- 
der, »2,714,  Is  a  relatively  small  Investment 
for  the  Oovernment  to  make  In  the  future 
lives  of  our  less  fortunate  young  people.  In 
the  long  run,  the  Increased  earning  power 
and  higher  tax  returns  of  these  citizens 
should  more  than  repay  the  Oovernment  for 
Its  participation. 

We  feel  that  the  Job  Corps  program  at  Al- 
der Springs  is  a  success  and  Is  meeting  the 
objectives.  It  Is  reorganizing  the  lives  of  the 
enrollees  as  indicated  by  the  388  successes  to 
date. 

You  asked  for  a  comment  on  the  effect  of 
exclusive  operation  under  the  Forest  Service. 
The  overall  program  management  was  reor- 
ganized as  of  the  first  of  July.  As  it  has  been 
in  effect  only  three  months  there  are  no 
major  differences  to  report;  however  there 
is  less  confusion  and  more  efficiency,  with 


the  Center  Director  uklng  orders  from  one 
manaiger  rather  than  two  as  It  was  before. 

If  you  need  additional  information  on  the 
Alder  Springs  Center  or  further  explanation 
of  the  material  we  have  given  you,  please  let 
us  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Deinema, 
Regional  Forester. 

A  second  program  I  want  to  mention 
is  the  Vallejo  community  action  Mare 
Island  training  project.  The  Mare  Island 
project,  at  a  cost  of  $80,000  over  the  past 
9  months,  has  effectively  trained  and 
placed  in  jobs  better  than  50  heads  of 
families  who  formerly  had  received 
AFDGU  welfare  assistance  for  many 
years.  This  project  has  received  material 
recognition  and  will  result  In  savings  of 
many  million  dollars  over  the  next  10 
years  to  Federal,  State,  and  county  wel- 
fare funds.  Some  months  ago  I  received 
a  preliminary  analysis  of  the  operations 
of  the  program  from  the  Mare  Island 
Naval  Shipyard,  as  follows: 

This  is  In  reply  to  the  oral  request  made 
of  the  Director  of  Industrial  Relations  on  26 
April  lor  a  statement  concerning  the  success 
of  the  Worker-Learner  Program  established 
under  provisions  of  Title  n-a  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  This  Program  com- 
menced 25  January  1967  and  subsequent  to 
that  date  the  Shipyard  has  provided  training 
opportunities  for  some  50  adult  men  from 
the  Vallejo-Solano  County  area  who  were 
previously  on  the  welfare  rolls. 

The  Shipyard  has  not  as  yet  evaluated 
this  Program.  However,  reports  Indicate  that 
many  of  the  persons  employed  under  this 
Program  are  considered  good  workers,  have 
developed  good  work  habits,  are  dependable 
and  have  accepted  supervision.  A  few  have 
already  moved  out  Into  private  Industry  and 
two  have  been  given  temporary  positions  aa 
Laborer  at  the  Shipyard.  A  few  have  been 
dropped  from  the  Program  for  civil  offenses 
and  not  reporting  for  work. 

These  Worker-Learners  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  compel*  in  the  Civil  Service 
examinations  for  Apprentice,  Trainee  Drafts- 
man, Helper  and  Laborer.  Thus,  they  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  be  considered  for 
fxjsltlons  In  our  regular  work  force. 

We  are  pleased  to  coop)erate  in  this  com- 
munity program  and.  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  will  continue  to  play  host  to  50  people 
in  the  Program.  As  some  persons  drop  out, 
others  may  be  added. 

I  trust  this  will  give  you  the  Information 
you  desire. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  remain. 
Sincerely. 

J.  H.  MaQTitLKiN, 
Rear  Admiral,  USN, 
Shipyard  Commander. 

In  a  third  phase  program  under  the 
OEO,  we  have  funded  three  projects  to 
establish  temporary  agricultural  housing. 
These  projects  in  my  rural  California 
district  are  now  completed  and  are  In 
full  operation  at  Dixon,  Solano  Coimty: 
Yuba  City.  Sutt«r  County:  and  Madison, 
Yolo  County.  A  total  of  300  units  have 
been  constructed 

The  units  are  operated  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  local  housing  authorities 
and  are  limited  to  agriculture  worker  oc- 
cupancy. Nominal  rents  are  charged.  The 
effect  of  the  program  is  to  provide  bet- 
ter living  conditions  to  a  ready  pool  of 
workers  who  are  making  a  meaningful 
impact  on  California  agriculture.  The 
units,  constructed  at  a  total  cost  of 
nearly  $1  million  are  integrated  with 
day-care  centers  and  health  facilities. 


In  all  of  these  programs,  whether  Job 
Corps,  worker  training,  or  agriculture 
housing.  Federal  poverty  fimds  are  used 
in  a  meaningful  way. 

In  the  first  case,  the  Job  Corps  is  pro- 
viding leadership  to  reorient  desperate 
lives  along  the  line  of  productivity  for 
the  individual  and  society. 

In  the  Mare  Island  worker  training 
program,  the  beneficiaries  are  the  indi- 
vidual who  is  trained  to  do  a  day's  work 
and  the  shipyard  which  gets  the  benefit 
of  his  productivity. 

The  housing  program  helps  a  progres- 
sively better  paid  people  in  California  ag- 
riculture to  live  like  people,  not  animals, 
during  the  agriculture  harvest.  We  have 
a  way  to  go  to  improve  opportunity, 
housing  and  hygiene  in  my  home  State. 
The  OEO  has  taken  some  meaningful 
first  steps. 

The  program  as  passed  out  of  com- 
mittee requires  the  further  integration 
of  local  government  in  the  operation.  I 
think  this  is  good.  While  local  govern- 
ment may  exercise  some  restraint,  it  also 
has  the  capability  to  provide  excellent 
leadership,  community  facilities,  and 
good  public  relations.  If  local  commu- 
nities dedicate  themselves  to  upgrading 
themselves  from  city  hall  to  county  seat, 
I  think  that  we  can  even  further  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  underprivileged. 
My  constituency  has  expressed  a  real 
Interest  in  the  problems  of  the  poor  and 
has  demonstrated  patience  in  under- 
standing the  growing  pains  of  OEO. 

Most  of  the  mail  which  I  have  received 
on  OEO  is  positive  in  tone.  Certainly, 
many  of  my  constituents  have  written  to 
me  suggesting  improvements  or  refine- 
ments in  the  program,  but  the  consensus 
in  my  district  seems  to  be  that  we  must 
continue;  to  move  ahead. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
close  the  debate  on  S.  2388, 1  wish  to  add 
a  few  words  as  to  the  experience  with  the 
various  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
programs  as  they  have  worked  and  af- 
fected my  congressional  district.  This  bill 
has  received  much  bad  publicity,  but  we 
all  know  that  that  which  is  bad  seems  to 
always  get  more  publicity  than  that 
which  is  good.  I  believe  that  the  good  in 
the  poverty  program  far  outweighs  the 
bad.  Certainly,  mistakes  have  been  made, 
but  corrective  action  has  been  taken. 
and  I  believe  that  as  It  progresses,  the 
program  grows  better. 

In  my  congressional  district  I  have  a 
large  area  which  has  been  designated  as 
a  poverty  area.  While  many  large  cities 
have  had  riots  and  other  turmoil,  this 
has  not  occurred  in  my  district.  I  believe 
a  great  deal  of  the  credit  for  this  can 
be  attributed  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
programs  such  as  Headstart,  the  Job 
Corps.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  com- 
munity action,  and  senior  opportunities, 
as  they  have  worked  in  my  district.  These 
programs  are  really  just  getting  estab- 
lished after  what  might  be  termed  a 
"shakedown  cruise."  Many  of  the  "bugs" 
have  been  Ironed  out.  In  my  opinion, 
it  would  be  foolhardy  to  now  "scrap  the 
ship"  when  it  is  ready  for  truly  effec- 
tive and  productive  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  think  carefully  on  this  legislation  and 
to  oppose  any  motion  to  recommit  which 
is  designed  to  damage  these  programs. 
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Let  us  not  cripple  the  programs  but  rath- 
er let  them  go  forward  with  renewed 
vigor  to  perform  the  many  tasks  for 
which  they  were  designed.  Let  the  needy 
and  deprived  of  our  Nation  know  that 
we  have  not  turned  our  backs  on  them. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  rise  again  in  support  of  the  bill 
before  the  Committee.  During  the  past 
few  days  we  have  seen  attempts  to  amend 
the  legislation  before  us  and  while  I  will 
grant  that  many  of  these  attempts  were 
well  intentioned,  I  can  only  express  my 
gratitude  that  provisions  which  might 
have  emasculated  this  necessary  legis- 
lation were  defeated. 

I  further  ask  bipartisan  support  for 
this  measure  and  in  particular,  support 
for  the  bill  from  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

During  the  3  years  since  the  enactment 
of  the  Economic  Opportimity  Act,  we 
have  seen  a  major  social  change,  a  major 
revision  in  social  outlook,  a  new  con- 
cern sweep  across  this  country.  This 
concern,  this  change  is  in  our  view  of 
poverty.  We  now  have  a  national  ac- 
ceptance that  mass  poverty  does  exist 
in  the  midst  of  plenty.  We  have  seen  a 
strong  outpouring  of  concern  from  all 
classes  of  Americans  for  the  poor.  We  as 
a  political  party,  we  as  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  people,  must  refiect 
this  local  and  national  concern  for  our 
poverty  stricken  and  do  something  about 
it. 

Our  political  party  has  often  been  con- 
cerned with  individual  freedom,  with 
individual  rights,  and  with  individual 
self-sufficiency.  We  have  praised  rugged 
individualism  and  have  seen  the  bene- 
fits and  rewards  from  this  type  policy. 
Because  of  this  past  record,  this  should 
be  a  reason  for  Members  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  to  suppoii;  the  programs 
provided  under  the  economic  oppor- 
tunity act.  The  basic  concept  of  the  Act 
Is  to  provide  people  a  helping  hand  so 
that  they  really  can  help  themselves.  No 
program  under  this  bill  provides  a  dole 
or  any  benefits  or  service  without  ask- 
ing a  return  from  the  recipient.  This 
program  in  many  ways  is  a  bootstrap 
operation. 

How  can  the  poor  pull  themselves  up 
by  the  bootstrap  if  they  have  no  boot- 
strap? I  maintain  this  program  is  one 
that  is  designed  to  provide  the  bootstrap 
and  to  teach  the  poor  how  to  puU  their 
way.  work  their  way  out  of  poverty.  Is 
this  not  truly  the  American  way? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  major  programs 
in  operation  under  the  act,  community 
action,  Job  Corps,  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  VISTA,  have  had  problems  and 
mistakes.  Yet  have  not  all  the  great  na- 
tional programs  had  some  problems  in 
the  startup  years? 

It  was  a  Republican  President — 
President  Eisenhower — who  proposed 
and  initiated  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act — the  program  which  has  provided 
us  the  vast  network  of  interstate  high- 
ways which  are  coming  into  use  across 
the  Nation.  Yet  there  were  startup  prob- 
lems there  too.  There  has  been  waste 
and  even  fraud  in  the  highway  program 
and  we  have  had  no  cries  to  shut  it  down. 
Instead  we  have  worked  to  Improve  the 
highway  program  and  to  eliminate  waste 
and  unethical  practices.  I  give  the  com- 
mittee and  the  OEO  credit  for  working 


to  eliminate  waste  and  inefficient  prac- 
tices in  our  war  on  poverty  and  believe 
the  present  bill  will  go  far  in  this  en- 
deavor. 

We  have  also  heard  criticism  of  the 
program  for  being  slow  in  eliminating 
poverty.  I  am  quick  to  say  we  have  not 
made  enough  progress.  But  again  let  us 
look  at  the  Interstate  Highway  System, 
This  act  was  passed  in  1956  and  the  pro- 
gram is  not  completed.  The  war  on  pov- 
erty as  directed  by  the  OEO  is  only  3 
years  old.  Let  us  be  on  with  it  through 
a  nonpartisan  approach. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  war  on  poverty 
during  its  initial  years  has  made  a  very 
deep  impression  upon  the  minds  and 
consciences  of  the  American  public.  If 
we  are  to  remain  a  great  nation  we  must 
no  longer  neglect  the  human  resources 
of  the  poor.  We  must  turn  these  citizens 
into  full  participants  in  the  American 
dream.  Our  party  by  choice  should  par- 
ticipate in  this  and  by  necessity  as  re- 
sponsible representatives  we  must.  I  urge 
support  of  the  committee  biU. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  strongly  oppose  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  for  the  contin- 
uation and  extension  of  his  so-called  war 
on  poverty.  Without  listing  the  endless 
examples  of  how  this  program  has  been 
misguided,  mismanaged,  and  miserably 
abused  over  the  last  several  years,  I  in- 
tend to  cit€  only  the  salient  reasons  for 
my  opposition.  I  feel  it  is  significant  that 
this  program  has  been  sharply  criticized 
by  Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans ;  by 
friend  as  well  as  foe:  and,  by  virtually 
everyone  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
study  it.  No  program,  in  memory,  has  so 
richly  deserved  such  criticism. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
was  established  for  essentially  two  pur- 
poses: First,  it  was  to  coordinate  the 
many  aproaches  of  combating  poverty; 
second,  it  was  to  create  new  programs  to 
attack  the  root  causes  of  poverty  and  to 
break  the  so-called  poverty  cycle.  In  both 
objectives  the  war  on  poverty  has  failed. 
Depending  on  how  they  are  classified. 
Federal  spending  programs  that  have 
been  in  existence  for  many  years,  and 
not  including  those  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  account  for  $25  to 
$40'  bilhon  of  our  annual  budget.  The 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
pooi'ly  and  inadequately  duplicated  some 
of  these  programs,  introducing  confusion 
rather  than  coordination.  The  OEO  has 
simply  added  another  layer  of  adminis- 
trative cost  to  an  already  costly  process. 

As  far  as  innovating  new  programs  de- 
signed to  strike  at  the  root  causes  of 
poverty,  the  OEO  record  is  also  sadly 
lacking.  Generally  the  President's  pro- 
gram can  be  divided  into  two  parts:  the 
commimity  action  programs  and  the 
work  training  programs. 

The  commimity  action  programs  may 
have  a  valid  concept  but  if  so  the  OEO 
has  lost  this  concept  in  the  execution 
of  the  program.  Perhaps  the  most  re- 
vealing criticism  that  can  be  raised  Is 
that  no  one  seems  to  know  for  what  pur- 
pose it  was  established  or  by  whom  it 
will  be  nm.  My  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Sam  M.  Gibbons,  of  Florida,  who  was 
the  floor  manager  of  the  1966  antipoverty 
bill,  told  a  reporter  from  Congressional 
Quarterly : 


If  you  ask  100  people  what  community 
action  means,  you'll  get  100  different  re- 
sponses, even  from  people  who  deal  with 
it  every  day. 

However,  the  most  vicious  abuse  of  this 
program,  and  one  that  I  devoted  much 
of  my  floor  speech  to,  was  perpetrated 
in  many  parts  of  our  Nation  by  those 
who  used  Federal  funds  to  develop  a 
political  power  block.  It  was  their  pur- 
pose to  use  this  power  to  force  political, 
economic,  and  social  changes  in  the 
community.  This  certainly  is  contrary 
to  the  constitutional  aims  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  is  personally  repugnsmt  to 
me  and  should  be  to  every  American. 
Such  an  abuse  cannot  be  tolerated  any 
longer. 

The  main  criticism  I  have  of  the  so- 
called  work  training  programs  is  the 
terrible  waste  created  by  duplication  and 
incredible  inefficiency.  The  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
other  Federal  agencies  are  better  pre- 
pared to  cope  with  the  problem  of  pov- 
erty than  is  the  OEO.  Any  programs  de- 
veloped by  this  office  worthy  of  continu- 
ing should  be  turned  over  to  the  proper 
Federal  department. 

I  find  it  altogether  unbelievable  that 
we  are  asked  to  authorize  the  expendi- 
ture of  over  $2  billion  on  a  program  that 
has  been  so  thoroughly  discredited  and 
is  largely  a  duplicate  of  existing  pro- 
grams when  the  President  is  asking  for 
an  extraordinary  surtax  to  fund  our 
other  commitments.  Before  Congress 
consents  to  seriously  considering  this 
tax  legislation,  the  administration  should 
demonstrate  a  willingness  to  cut  back 
throughout  its  spending  programs.  The 
poverty  program  represents  perhaps  the 
weakest  link  in  the  chain  and  should 
therefore  be  rolled  back. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  of  the  dismal  record 
in  achieving  any  degree  of  success,  the 
antipoverty  program  has  proven  to  be  a 
monumental  waste  of  Federal  tax  money. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  carelessly  administered  this  program 
and  most  of  the  antipoverty  money  has 
been  spent  on  administration  and  sal- 
aries. The  high  cost  of  attempting  to 
assist  the  poor  comes  with  a  price  tag  in 
the  1968  fiscal  budget  of  $25.6  billion 
under  the  category  of  "Federal  aid  to 
the  poor"  and  in  less  than  a  decade  this 
country  has  spent  nearly  $120  billion 
for  this  purpose. 

While  this  money  would  have  been 
well  spent  if  it  really  helped  the  poor, 
in  spite  of  these  enormous  expenditures 
the  problems  of  the  poor  are  becoming 
more  acute  in  our  urban  areas,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  riots  this  summer.  This 
proves  that  welfare  programs  are  not 
the  answer  to  the  problems  of  the  poor. 

John  B.  Parrish,  a  noted  economist 
on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, claims  that  there  is  now  a  poverty 
cult  in  the  country  composed  of  intel- 
lectuals from  every  social  science  dis- 
cipline, every  religious  denomination, 
and  every  political  and  science  institu- 
tion. Parrish  cites  increases  in  juvenile 
delinquency,  a  skyrocketing  illegitimacy 
rate,  increases  in  crime,  and  splraling 
youth  unemployment  as  definite  prob- 
lems that  the  current  kind  of  antipoverty 
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war  is  not  solving.  Mostly,  he  says,  mo- 
tivation is  being  destroyed  and  this  in 
turn  causes  problems  of  discrlpllne  and 
promotes  lack  of  education.  This  seenis 
to  be  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  anti- 
poverty  war. 

Columnist  Robert  S.  Allen  lists  some  of 
the  verified  instances  of  OEO  personnel 
participating  in  lawlessness  as  anti- 
poverty  workers  that  were  arrested  in 
Jersey  City  and  New  York  City  after 
looting  downtown  stores,  VISTA  volun- 
teers who  threatened  a  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
City  Council  member  with  riots  if  cer- 
tain job  demands  were  not  met  and  the 
threatened  riots  subsequently  occurred, 
and  raids  on  Kentucky  antipoverty 
workers  homes  that  turned  up  literature 
which  resulted  in  sedition  charges.  These 
are  only  a  very  few  of  such  Instances 
which  have  occurred  throughout  the 
country.  ^  ^, 

Dr  George  A.  Wylle,  director  of  the 
Washington.  D.C.,  Poverty  Rights  Action 
Center,  which  receives  poverty  program 
money  for  purchase-of-services  con- 
tracts, was  instrumental  in  forming  the 
National  Organization  for  Welfare  Rights 
that  picketed  the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Building  in  Washington,  D.C.. 
and  called  Federal  officials  -dirty  conniv- 
ing brutes." 

Poverty  program  money  has  been  used 
to  encomage  people  to  file  for  bankruptcy 
and  to  prepare  and  distribute  political 
Uterature,  as  in  the  case  of  the  recent 
mavoralty  race  in  Philadelphia.  The 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Plain  Dealer  reported 
that  a  Mrs.  Carol  King,  a  mother  on  wel- 
fare returned  in  late  September  from  a 
Ube'ration  Peace  Committee  conference 
in  Czechoslovakia.  There  was  no  explana- 
tion as  to  how  people  on  welfare  take 
trips  to  Europe,  who  sponsors  them,  and 
why  the  money  was  not  spent  to  feed  and 
clothe  her  children  instead  of  being  spent 
to  send  her  to  get  Communist  indoctrina- 
tion. There  just  is  not  a  logical  answer  to 
these  questions. 

Job  Corps  programs  are  costing  more 
per  enrollee  per  year  than  a  college  edu- 
cation costs  per  year  and  less  than  15  per- 
cent of  manv  Job  Corps  program  gradu- 
ates are  obtaining  jobs.  In  most  Instances, 
courses  superior  to  those  offered  in  the 
Job  Corps  program  are  already  available 
in  public  schools.  However,  many  cml 
rights  leaders,  some  of  whom  are  paid  by 
antipoverty  program  money,  completely 
fail  to  encourage  the  children  of  poor 
families  to  take  advantage  of  existing 
educational  opportunities.  In  addition, 
the  number  of  people  on  the  pubUc  assist- 
ance rolls  have  increased  from  7  to  9  mil- 
lion people  since  the  OEO  program  was 
Instituted  in  November  1964. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  record  of  gross 
Inefficiency  and  mismanagement  of  the 
war  on  poverty,  along  with  the  fact  that 
the  conditions  that  they  are  supposed  to 
be  correcting  are  becoming  worse,  makes 
it  totally  illogical  to  continue  the  OEO 
and  the  war  on  poverty. 

Mr  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
pressure  to  pass  this  legislation  without 
any  attempt  to  improve  the  poverty  pro- 
gram We  are  asked  to  approve  aU  the 
waste,  inefficiency,  political  shenanigans, 
and  even  the  corruption  which  has  been 
brought  out  during  this  debate  because, 


we   are   told,   this   is   what   the   people 

'"^ant.  ,    ^^ 

I  would  like  to  ask.  Where  is  the  pres- 
sure coming  from?  I  can  tell  you  it  is  not 
coming  from  the  people  of  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict of  Tennessee.  I  have  just  received  a 
report  which  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues.  One  of  the  major  TV  sta- 
tions in  Memphis.  WMCT-TV.  in  con- 
ducting a  citywide  poll,  last  night  asked 
the  question,  "Should  Congress  reduce 
antipoverty  funds?"  In  2  hours  the  sta- 
tion received  9,668  calls.  71  percent  of 
those  voting  said  "yes."  and  29  percent 
said  "no." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  perhaps  we 
should  listen  to  the  people  before  we  ram 
this  legislation  through  Intact  as  de- 
manded by  the  administration. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
that  the  enactment  of  S.  2388.  a  2-year 
extension  of  the  economic  opportimlty 
program,  would  be  in  the  best  Interest 
of  all  Americans.  This  program  has  been 
an  overall  success  in  originating  and  im- 
plementing new  programs  for  economic 
and  social  opportunity.  There,  of  course, 
remain  very  serious  problems  but  these 
can  be  worked  out  if  given  a  chance.  The 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  despite 
severe    growing    pains,    will.    I    believe, 
serve  as  an  effective  and  efficient  agency 
for  concerted  and  coordinated  action  in 
behalf  of  the  disadvantaged.  A  great  deal 
of  work  has  been  done,  but  a  great  deal 
more  is  needed.  Now  is  not  the  time  to 
cut  back  and  weaken  our  effort.  This  is 
not    a    supersonic    transport    program 
which  can  be  and  should  be  postponed. 
Our  effort  to  create  economic  and  social 
opportunity   and   therefore   reduce   our 
welfare  rolls  must  be  continued.  We  must 
bring  those  living  under  poverty  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  Ufe.  The  eco- 
nomic opportunity  program  has  been  a 
small,  but  good  beginning.  I  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  give  the  program  con- 
tinued support. 

The  Job  Corps  program  Is  a  residen- 
tial human  resources  program  providing 
remedial  education,  training  in  job  skills, 
health  services,  guidance  and  counseling 
to     disadvantaged     young     men     and 
women,  aged  16  through  21.  The  purpose 
of  this  program  is  to  increase  the  em- 
ployability  of  the  disadvantaged  by  use- 
ful "work  experience  and  practical  work 
experience.    Over    700    Job    Corps   men 
trained  in  firefighting  have  assisted  in 
controlling  the  recent  fires  in  the  States 
of  California,  Idaho,  Montana.  Oregon, 
and    Washington.    Their    efforts    con- 
tributed a  great  deal  to  the  safety  of 
communities  and  homes  in  these  areas. 
This  program  has  had  its  share  of  prob- 
lems but  overall  has  been  a  worthwhile 
investment. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  also 
provides  job  opportunities  and  counsel- 
ing to  the  disadvantaged  youth  but  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  stay  In  or 
reenter  school,  or  improve  their  chances 
for  gainful  employment  in  a  highly  com- 
petitive job  market.  Both  the  Job  Corps 
and  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  can 
be  of  great  benefit  in  reducing  the  up- 
surge in  juvenile  delinquency. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  youths  16 
to  21  Is  almost  three  times  higher  than 
the  national  average.  The  cost  to  the 


NaUjn  of  youth  crime  is  estimated  to  be 
$4  billion  annually.  Arrests  of  juveniles 
increased  9  percent  in  1966.  Youths  be- 
tween  11  and  17  comprising  13  percent 
of  the  population,  were  convicted  of  50 
percent  of  all  burglaries,  larcenies,  and 
car  thefts.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
turn  our  backs  on  this  problem.  Pro- 
grams such  as  the  Job  Corps  and  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  must  be  con- 
tinued. 

The    economic    opportunity   program 
also  provides  for  adult  work  training  pro- 
grams for  the  disadvantaged  Including 
a  community  employment  and  training 
program  for  urban  slums.  These  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  help  severely  dis- 
advantaged   men   and    women    become 
self-sufficient.  The  work  experience  sec- 
tion seeks  to  move  unemployed  parents 
and  other  needy  persons  from  welfare  to 
self-support.  This  has  obvious  economic 
benefit  for  tax  users  become  tax  payers. 
In   1965,  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  spent  $6.1  billion  on  wel- 
fare programs.  Removing  the  nonaged 
and  nondisabled  families  from  welfare 
would  save  over  $17  billion  over  the  next 
10  years.  Each  man-year  of  unemploy- 
ment costs  the  economy  over  $3,000  in 
lost  wages  and  production.  A  reduction 
in  unemployment  of  500,000  people  would 
add  over  $1.4  billion  a  year  to  the  econ- 
omy. I  doubt  if  anyone  would  object  to 
this  goal  and  I  believe  the  work -train- 
ing program  will  help  to  achieve  this 
goal. 

The  community  action  program  pro- 
vides a  stimulus  to  local  mobilization  of 
resources  to  aid  the  disadvantaged.  The 
program  is  implemented  and  directed  at 
the  local  level  by  community  action 
agencies.  It  combines  and  coordinates 
Headstart,  legal  assistance,  neighbor- 
hood health  centers,  and  various  other 
locally  developed  projects. 

Another  aspect  of   this  program  is 
designed  to  bring  to  migrant  workers 
special  adult  and  youth  education,  day 
care,    housing,    sanitation,    and    other 
basic  services.  In  conjunction  with  this 
is  a  rural  opportunities  loan  program 
which  combines  supervised  credit  and 
family  education  to  increase  the  ability 
of  poor  rural  families  to  earn  higher  in- 
comes, through  their  own  efforts,  and 
to  join  with  others  in  cooperatives  that 
increase  incomes  and  reduce  costs.  Head- 
start  is  a  highly  successful  community 
action  program  for  preschool  children. 
The  program  provides  for  the  correction 
of  health  deficiencies,  the  Improvement 
of    communication    abilities,    and    the 
teaching  of  self-reliance. 

Project  VISTA  provides  full-  and 
part-time  volunteers  to  serve  in  urban 
and  rural  slums  or  wherever  there  is  a 
need  to  assist  the  disadvantaged.  They 
have  had  a  special  success  in  rural  com- 
munities. 

I  believe  that  the  economic  opportu- 
nity program  combines  self-help  and 
local  initiative  to  provide  an  effective 
and  imaginative  program  to  develop 
Jobs  and  better  education  and  training 
for  the  disadvantaged. 

In  Riverside  County,  Calif.,  which  I 
represent,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity provides  assistance  In  the  follow- 
ing areas: 
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First.  Some  150  unemployed  persons 
monthly  are  offered  vocational  counsel- 
ing and  job  placement  services. 

Second.  Full-time  day  care  to  270  dis- 
advantaged children  whose  parents  are 
either  employed,  seeking  work,  or  in 
training. 

Third.  Catchup  education  for  1,200 
preschool  children  in  the  Headstart 
program. 

Fourth.  Prevocational  training  and 
other  activities  to  1,000  disadvantaged 
youths  in  the  youth  outpost  program. 

Fifth.  Legal  services  to  over  300  low- 
Income  persons  monthly. 

Sixth.  Approximately  20  local  action 
group  meetings  monthly  for  local  resi- 
dents and  particularly  the  poor  to  help 
solve  some  of  their  problems. 

Seventh.  Guidance  and  coordination  to 
other  organizations  and  agencies  attack- 
ing the  various  problems  of  poverty  and 
Is  thus  making  a  major  contribution  to 
its  final  eradication. 

Eighth.  A  training  program  to  assist 
250  welfare  recipients  to  become  em- 
ployed. 

Ninth.  Work  and  income  for  340  dis- 
advantaged in-school  youths  so  they  will 
be  able  to  continue  their  education. 

Tenth.  Summer  employment  for  over 
100  youths  in  tension  areas  of  the 
county. 

These  programs  are  an  important  be- 
ginning and  must  be  continued  if  the 
vicious  cycle  of  poverty  is  to  be  broken. 
This  cannot  be  done  overnight  but  re- 
quires time  and  a  great  deal  of  patience. 
Of  course,  mistakes  have  been  made,  but 
the  benefits  have  far  outweighed  them. 
It  is  not  enough  to  talk  about  the  under- 
lying causes  of  tu-ban  sickness;  vigorous 
action  is  needed  to  solve  them.  The  eco- 
nomic opportunity  program  is  a  program 
of  action.  History  has  taught  us  an  im- 
portant lesson.  Welfare  checks  do  not 
eliminate  the  rootcauses  of  poverty — if 
anything  they  reinforce  and  prolong 
poverty.  The  economic  opportunity  pro- 
gram udll  help  to  provide  education  and 
work  for  the  unskilled  and  the  imem- 
ployed. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  bill  provides  for 
the  continuation  of  Project  Headstart 
and  for  a  comprehensive  day-care  serv- 
ices proposal.  This  will  help  to  allow  low- 
income  famiUes  to  become  self-support- 
ing. 

However,  I  am  opposed  to  the  provi- 
sion to  require  a  doubling  of  local  con- 
tributions. It  will  be  most  difficult,  if 
not  impossible  for  local  school  systems  or 
other  operating  agencies  in  low-Income 
areas  to  find  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
10-percent  cash  contribution  for  Head- 
start  programs  already  imderway.  The 
effect  of  this  provision  will  be  to  elimi- 
nate Headstart  programs  in  those  com- 
munities where  it  is  needed  most.  I  also 
feel  that  a  more  adequate  authorization 
is  needed  to  support  the  programs  for 
legal  services,  Headstart,  emergency 
food,  day  care,  and  senior  citizens  op- 
portunities. 

I  also  feel  that  it  would  oe  a  mistake 
to  require  local  community  action  pro- 
grams to  be  placed  imder  either  units 
of  government  or  private  nonprofit  cor- 
porations. The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
has  opposed  this  amendment  and  I  do 
not  believe  it  should  be  imposed  upon 


them.  It  would  be  better  to  continue  to 
have  the  flexibility  of  the  present  law. 
Restructuring  of  the  program  at  this 
time  would  only  result  in  confusion, 
delay,  and  infiexibility. 

The  present  program  should  be  con- 
tinued with  flexible  participation  in  pro- 
gram development  and  implementation 
of  all  segments  of  a  community — State 
and  local  government  officials,  local  busi- 
ness and  labor  leaders,  social  workers, 
educators,  and  the  poor  themselves.  I  in- 
tend to  oppose  the  amendment  to  limit 
control  and  participation  to  local  gov- 
ernment officials. 

The  economic  oppwrtunlty  program  is 
one  of  the  most  promising  weapons  we 
have  against  crime.  Certainly  there  are 
other  weapons,  and  we  must  attempt  to 
find  more,  but  the  economic  opportunity 
program  strikes  at  the  vers'  taproot  of 
crime.  In  order  to  be  ultimately  success- 
ful in  our  efforts,  we  must  remove  the 
factors  that  give  rise  to  lawlessness.  We 
must  provide  all  our  people  a  stake  In 
society,  a  will  to  succeed  as  a  nation. 
Without  this,  nothing  else  we  can  do  will 
have  any  real,  lasting  effect.  As  long  as 
people  have  nothing  to  gain  by  obeying 
the  law,  they  will  feel  that  they  have  very 
little  to  lose  by  disobeying  it. 

This  country  has  belatedly  become 
concerned  enough  about  poverty  and 
deprivation  to  begin  attempting  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  and  the  opportuni- 
ties of  its  poor.  The  effort  against  pov- 
erty has  only  begun;  and  it  carmot  be 
won  overnight. 

Let  us  not  now  dismember  this  effort. 
The  reduction  of  poverty  cannot  be  post- 
poned. We  are  dealing  with  precious  hu- 
man resources,  which  must  be  stimulated 
toward  self-Improvement  and  involve- 
ment in  the  community.  I  urge  that  the 
Congress  continue  this  effort  through  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opp>ortunlty. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  stand  to  afilnn  my  support  for  a  war 
on  poverty.  Unfortunately,  I  regret  that 
proposals  which  would  have  proved  of 
far  greater  benefit  to  the  individuals  we 
seek  to  aid  have  been  defeated  in  vote 
after  vote  by  the  majority.  The  bill 
which  is  now  presented  for  a  final  yea  or 
nay  is  one  of  questionable  value.  Pro- 
grams which  have  been  discredited  are 
beihg  presented  right  along  with  those 
which  have  proven  of  solid  benefit. 

We  who  must  now  decide  have  been 
unable  to  excerclse  successfully  our  op- 
tion for  changing  the  program.  We  are 
left  with  the  choice  of  voting  to  accept 
a  program  which  has  some  good,  or  vot- 
ing against  one  which  has  serious  fall- 
ings and  excessive  costs.  I  do  not  believe 
good  legislation  can  come  out  of  a  sit- 
uation like  this. 

I  strongly  supported  and  voted  for 
the  Appalachian  program,  because  thL« 
is  a  program  aimed  at  improving  the  eco- 
nomic base  of  a  region,  and  therefore 
has  permanent  and  solid  benefit.  Con- 
versely, this  so-called  war  on  poverty 
program  has  a  minimum  of  long-range 
benefit  activities.  I  believe  that  this  pro- 
gram In  its  present  form  does  not  con- 
tain enough  benefit  to  those  in  need  of 
help  to  offset  the  danger  of  Increased 
Federal  spending.  The  majority  party 
in  Congress  has  mansiged  to  continually 
increase  spending  programs,  even  in  the 
face  of  a  $29  billion  deficit. 


The  phenomena  of  shrinking  dollars, 
devalued  life  insurance,  and  struggling 
pensioners  are  all  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease of  inflation  which  now  threatens  to 
rack  this  Nation.  If  we  do  not  stop  in- 
creasing Federal  spending,  inflation  will 
act  to  reverse  the  trends  toward  eco- 
nomic betterment  which  this,  or  any  con- 
ceivable war  on  poverty  could  ever  hope 
to  advance. 

For  these  reasons,  I  must  regrettably 
vote  against  this  bill's  passage. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  been  listening  avidly  and  intently 
to  the  debate  on  the  floor  as  we  are 
struggling  with  the  bill  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  I  certainly  do 
not  question  the  sincerity  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  legislation.  I  believe  they 
sincerely-  believe  that  this  approach  Is 
the  kind  that  is  best.  Nor,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, do  I  believe  the  opponents  of  this 
legislation  are  against  the  resolution  of 
the  problem.  Both  sides  want  to  attain 
the  same  objective.  We  only  disagree  on 
how  it  can  be  best  done.  In  other  words, 
the  question  is  not  whether  we  should 
do  this.  The  question  and  debate  is  how 
should  we  do  it  and  how  to  do  it  better. 
I  am  concerned  about  the  implication 
of  the  proponents  who  imply  that  if  we 
are  opposed  to  the  present  bill,  then  we 
are  against  solving  the  problem — we  are 
against  the  poor.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  It  is  a  truth  to  note 
that  oftentimes  a  "no"  vote  is  a  con- 
structive or  positive  vote.  So,  I  suggest 
if  the  proposition  before  us  is  not  passed, 
we  will  not  ignore  the  problem.  In  fact, 
I  am  sure  we  would  find  other  and  better 
answers. 

Proof  of  what  I  have  said  about  ways 
the   objectives   could   be   attained   was 
brought  out  by  Sargent  Shriver,  Director, 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in  a  let- 
ter to  me  and  I  want  to  place  his  letter 
in  the  Record  and  my  answer  to  it,  which 
is  further  explanation  of  my  position. 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  13, 1967. 
Hon.  Fred  Schwengel, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Sch'wengel:  Did  you 
see  the  women's  ad  In  this  morning's  New 
York  Times  in  support  of  the  'War  on  Pov- 
erty? In  case  you  did  not,  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  for  your  interest. 

As  you  may  note,  this  ad  Is  certainly  bi- 
partisan in  nature  since  many  of  the  signa- 
tories are  wives  of  leading  Republican 
figures — Mrs.  Jacob  K.  Javite,  Mrs.  'Wlnthrop 
Rockefeller,  and  Mrs.  John  A.  McCone. 

Furthermore,  several  of  these  women,  such 
as  Mrs.  Robert  Claytor.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J. 
Stuart,  are  outstanding  leaders  In  the  Mid- 
west. 

It  is   our  sincere  hope  that   the  'War  on 
Poverty  is  above  politics  and  that  there  wUl 
be  bipartisan  support  for  the  poverty  bUl. 
With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely. 

Saxgxnt  Shbives, 

Director. 
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OF  THE  United   States, 
House  of  Representatives. 


Washington.  D.C..  November  14.  1967. 
Mr.  Sargent  Shriver, 
Director. 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Executive  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sabce:    Received  your  letter   of  the 
14th.  Good  to  hear  from  you  again. 
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^«    I  read  the  women's  ad  In  the  New 

York  TUnes  '?,»"PP^l!  ^f.^emlnd  you  what 
ty.  My  good  frt^-^^f •^'*\!^erI!Tonierence8  Ui 

y°"  r^^ndTn  mrcap  S  ^th  you,  your 
my  office  and  n  ^ J-f'P  that  I  am  In  as 
Btaff  and  people  ^^f}^^\l  eumlnate  pov- 
much  support  of  ^  P^°e^^  \  ^o  oppose   the 

erty  as  ^^y°^,«  '^^^f-e^e  to  "War  on  Pov- 
terminology-the  relerence  i  ^^^^^ 

erty."  It  seems  to  me  tbatj^  ^/  ^.^^  Is  an 
involved  in  war  now^  ^n-roach  to  the  real 
efficient  and  g^^^^^^ri'^^'^.Jemselves  in 
^'°'''XT-^ms.l  he  caused  by  their  own 
regSr  orheSt^e    me    --„ -^1^^^- 

^SiTha\Tn&^crt^er^^^ 

tfon  to  resolve  the  proWem^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

studies,  observations  ^^f^f°?!*J!^"program. 
people  who  ^-^^^'^-^^  °  do  th^Sght  mmg 
too  oJten  we  "^^^e  tried  wau  ^^^.^ 

the  wrong  way.  It  aPP""  >°  ^ve  not  been 
been  forced  to  ^'^  P'°\'^J%''^plTence  or 
completely  PfP"^^f  ^^/"a  cba"e"g«-  I  say 
training  for  ^^^^^  vou^  ^ere  probably  the 
that  knowing  "^*l.l°^.  ^fcould  make  for 
best  selection  the  P;'»''^f  ".^„  f^  that  you 
the  top  P-^"°^,;emerb-d'an7  given  'the 
jr:jrr"f  ^^l  ol  dedication  seldom 
matched  In  public  service^  ^^^ 

Let  me  assure  y°^/^^  ,*^' ^am  o^  ^o^' 
^^^  r^wnrbe^2t  biUe^d"  Share  a 
my  vote  will   be  du."-  experl- 

''""'"vicfule  '  wa  a  poverty  case  myself, 
ence  because  I  was        h  ^^^^ 

though  I  dldn  t  realize  helpful- 

Thank  you  for  >°f.'"'4'' dedication  Be 
ness.  your  success  and  V°^  <^^^*^  g^jvlng 

the  war  on  poverty    as        j  ^  j      ^g 

want  to  do  *hat  is  r  ght.  The  recora    ^^^  ^^ 
is  for  the  permanent  Becora  anu 
to  be  as  right  as  possible. 
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sincerely  yours 


PKED  SCHWENGEL. 

Member  of  Congress. 


Now  Mr.  Chairman,  to  indicate  that  I 

anrf  Pducation    It  would  authorize  $1.4 

Srough  government  and  private  enter- 

^^l?:rrtf  action  boards  would  con- 
tinue to  be  independent  of  city  hall. 

UndVr  opportunity  crusade,  some  very 
desirable  changes  would  be  made  m  the 
community  action  program.        ^^  .^. 

It  would  bar  all  PO^tical  activities 
partisan  or  nonpartisan.  Including  voter 
registration. 


We  would  require  at  least  one-third  of 
the  community  action  boards  to  be  rep- 
resentative of  the  poor,  up  to  one- third 
representative  of  local  public  officials, 
and  the  balance  representative  of  pri- 
vate and  public  human  resource  agen- 

Ci6S 

Under  community  action  boards,  we 
would  require  the  establishment  of  Job 
opportunity  boards  with  at  least  one- 
third  representative  of  the  poor  and  a 
majority  representative  of  Private  em- 
ployers. JOB'S  would  be  charged  with  the 
important  responsibility  for  development 
of  programs  to  nnd  jobs,  develop  jobs, 
provide  supportive  services,  and  provide 
appropriate  job  training  for  the  poor. 

Another  essential  step  under  oppor- 
tunity crusade  would  be  the  establish- 
ment of  a  State  community  action  com- 
mission which  would  be  representative  of 
local  community  action  boards  and  pri- 
vate and  public  human  resources  agen- 
cies and  the  State  with  no  more  than 
one-third  of  the  membersiiip  representa- 
tive of  State  and  local  officials. 

A  State  plan  would  allocate  money  to 
local  community  action  boards  and  to 
administer  the  program  within  the  State^ 

Under  this  plan,  the  Director  would 
have  the  full  authority  to  malie  grants 
directly  to  community  action  boards  in 
the  absence  of  the  Stat*  commission  and 
to  bvpass  the  State  commission  if  the 
commission  is  not  fulfilling  its  responsi- 

The  final  change  in  the  community 
action  proeram  would  be  to  completely 
separate  the  allocation  of  funds  for  rural 
and  urban  programs.  ^  .    ,i,„ 

Headstart  would  be  transferred  to  the 
Office  of  Education  with  allocations 
through  State  commissions  to  local  com- 
munity action  boards. 

Job  Corps  would  be  under  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Education  with  authority 
to  carry  on  present  programs  to  phase- 
over  present  Job  Corps  centers  into  com- 
munity and  regional  training  facihties 
combined  with  community  and  regional 
residential  training  facilities  integrated 
v(,ith  area  vocational  schools  and  tech- 
nical institutes. 

A  portion  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  authorization  would  be  used  for 
an  Industry  Youth  Corps  which  would 
provide  private,  meaningful,  and  Produc- 
tive employment  for  youngsters  16  to  22. 
Military  career  centers  would  be  estab- 
lished to  give  young  men  an  opportunity 
of  upgrading  themselves  so  they  can 
more  readily  meet  military  service  re- 
quirements. 

Finally,  to  aid  in  charting  a  course  of 
a  lont<-range  crusade  for  opportunity,  a 
three-man  Council  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Advisors  would  be  established  in 
the  Office  of  the  President  to  help  elimi- 
nate poverty,  undertake  appropriate  re- 
search studies,  evaluate  existing  pro- 
grams and  recommend  reorganization  to 
eliminate  waste  and  duplication. 

Mr  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  been  considering  the  future  of  the 
poverty  program  for  more  than  a  week. 
In  the  course  of  this  consideration.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  that  it  would  not  have 
taken  us  this  long  if,  instead  of  using 
the  words  "poor"  and  "poverty,  we 
thought  of  the  broken  windows,  heat- 
less  homes,  rotting  garbage,  rats,  roaches, 


shredded  clothing,  aching,  himgry  stom- 
achs, meatless  meals,  sagging  health,  and 
the  Jobless  men,  women,  and  children 
which  are  behind  these  words  "poor"  and 
"poverty."  If  we  really  let  ourselves  think 
of  these  conditions,  of  the  hopeless  fu- 
tures of  the  people  in  this  environment, 
we  would  not  tarry  so  long  over  an  au- 
thorization to  continue  the  most  effective 
antidote  to  these  conditions  which  we 
have  yet  been  able  to  devise. 

The  conditions  in  which  many  of  our 
citizens  are  living  are  Intolerable— in- 
tolerable not  only  for  those  who  live  in 
them  but  for  all  of  us  as  civilized,  hu- 
mane people  in  om-  affluent  world.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  it  is  pliysi- 
cally  possible  for  all  the  people  in  this 
country  to  have  an  adequate  and  decent 
life.  What  is  wanting  is  the  resolve  of  the 
people  of  this  coimtry  and  of  this  legis- 
lature   to    bring    this    possibility    into 

reahty. 

Three  years  ago,  when  we  passed  the 
Economic  Opportimity  Act  of  1964,  we 
promised  that  we  would  try  to  bring 
about  the  end  of  poverty.  We  promised 
the  poor  people— those  living  in  slum 
tenements     and     in     rural     cardboard 
shanties,  those  with  jobless  fathers  and 
empty  stomachs— that  we  would  provide 
them  with  the  help  to  help  themselves. 
These   people   believed   this  promise. 
They  want  to  share  in  the  world  that 
exists  in  the  movies  and  on  television. 
The  American  dream  is  their  dream  too. 
Especially  young  people  are  dreaming 
and  hoping.  They  are  tormented  by  the 
affluence  that  surrounds  them  but  some- 
how seems  to  elude  them.  They  want  des- 
perately to  believe  there  will  be  the  help 
that  will  let  them  earn  their  way  m  the 
world  But  youth  is  impatient,  and  youth 
in  the  intolerable  conditions  of  poverty, 
conscious    of    surrounding    wealth,    is 
doubly  Impatient  and  susceptible  to  the 
siren  call  of  the  demagogues  who  are 
everywhere.  .    ,  -  i. 

The  poverty  program  is  vital  for  such 
young  people.  They  have  their  hves 
ahead  of  them,  lives  which  can  be  useful 
and  productive,  or  if  rejected  and  ig- 
nored, can  become  social  dynamite.  The 
poverty  program  is  a  bridge,  a  ladder, 
which  will  enable  young  people,  both 
racial  minorities  and  whites,  to  share  in 
the  good  life  that  our  country  offers  to 

most  of  us.  .,  , 

To  the  extent  that  we  curtail  our  ef- 
forts to  alleviate  poverty,  we  can  expect 
only  anger,  frustration,  and  despair.  This 
vast  group  of  frustrated  young  Ameri- 
cans will  reject  America,  because  of  their 
own  deep  feelings  of  hopelessness,  if  we 
turn  our  backs  on  them. 

None  of  us  likes  crime,  violence,  or 
riots,  but  we  can  be  certain  that  these 
events  will  be  with  us  until  we  relieve  the 
pressures  stemming  from  the  frustrations 
and  bitterness  of  broken  promises  and 
the  denial  of  full  opportunity.  This  the 
poverty  program  tries  to  do,  and  this  we 
must  continue  to  do  until  we  have  elimi- 
nated the  problem.  Until  we  act  posi- 
tively, the  entire  country  will  be  set  back, 
deprived  of  the  productive  work  of  these 
Individuals,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
pelled by  conditions  hi  the  slums  where 
they  live,  and  frozen  by  middle-class 
fears  of  violence  and  hatred. 
Ghetto  conditions  are  intolerable,  but 
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th^v  are  not  Insoluble.  The  Office  of  Eco- 
rTmic  Opportunity  has  been  at  work  for 
3  years,  and  the  result  has  been  revolu- 

^°Sn  OEO  started,  Its  task  was  to  rush 
headlong  into  an  area  where  no  one 
nnssessed  experience  or  proven  Ideas  or 
S»en  hard  facts.  Well,  today,  our  univer- 
sities our  schools,  our  cities,  our  Armed 
storces  our  newspapers,  our  authors,  and 
most  of  all  the  poor,  are  at  work  and  are 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  poor  peo- 
ple 


Where  we  had  almost  no  information 
about  the  extent  and  depth  of  poverty  In 
this  country,   we   now   have  reams  of 

Where  we  had  no  experience,  we  now 
have  tried  techniques. 

Where  we  had  a  very  small  store  of 
Ideas  about  poverty,  we  now  have  a  pro- 
liferation of  experiments  and  projects 
numbering  in  the  thousands. 

And  most  importantly,  where  we  had 
no  program,  we  have  an  innovativ-e,  es- 
tablished program  which  has  made  its 
impression  In  every  State. 

Of  course  this  program  has  made  mis- 
takes And  surely  there  will  be  mistakes 
In  the  future.  But  the  accomplishments 
of  this  program  are  remarkable. 

OEO  has  established  a  legal  services 
program  which  for  the  first  time  is  bring- 
ing effective  legal  counsel  to  the  poor. 
The  law  and  the  courts  are  no  longer  a 
tool  only  of  the  moneyed  and  well- 
lawyered  people.  v,     i^v, 

OEO  has  built  comprehensive  health 
care  centers  for  the  inner  cities,  brmg- 
mg  medical  care  to  people  who  have  not 
seen  a  doctor  or  a  dentist  In  their  lives. 

OEO  has  helped  to  develop  the  lead- 
ership and  organizational  skills  of  the 
poor.  They  have  helped  to  start  daycare 
centers,  consumer  education  projects, 
and  family  planning  clinics. 

And  through  OEO  we  have  a  Headstart 
program  for  disadvantaged  children, 
with  the  involvement  of  the  parents  of 
those  children  and  their  middle-class 
counterparts. 

Through  OEO.  too,  we  have  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  to  help  young  men 
and  women  stay  in  school,  earn  the 
money  to  go  back  to  school,  or  get  the 
experience  they  need  to  get  and  hold  a 

job.  , 

OEO  has  run  the  Job  Corps,  where 
government  and  industry  have  combined 
to  bring  a  new  and  constructive  environ- 
ment and  outlook  to  thousands  of 
youngsters.  ,  „        , 

OEO  has  fostered  the  Upward  Bound 
program  to  encourage  poor  youngsters 
to  achieve  their  academic  potential  and 
a  college  education. 

OEO  too,  has  brought  things  never 
before  thought  possible  to  the  migrant 
workers  in  this  country. 

OEO  has  programs  to  bring  assistance 
to  the  quiet  and  often  unnoticed  poverty 
of  rural  areas. 

And  OEO  has  run  the  VISTA  program 
where  thousands  of  men  and  v^omen  of 
all  ages  have  contributed  their  talents 
and  most  of  all  their  dedication  and  in- 
spiration to  the  task  of  making  Ufe 
better  for  all  Americans. 

This  list  is  not  complete.  But  it  will 
suffice  to  indicate  what  has  been  done  by 
this  agency,  and  all  v^-ithin  the  short 
space  of  3  years.  And  these  things  have 


not  gone  unnoticed.  The  people  in  our 
cities,  the  labor  unions,  the  churches, 
the  mayors,  the  lawyers  and  the  schools 
have  noticed  and  are  supporting  this  pro- 
gram. The  poor  people  recognize  that 
efforts  are  being  made  to  help  them. 
They  are  on  the  wave  of  rising  expecta- 
tions and  are  dreaming  the  American 
dream.  We  cannot  desert  these  people 
now. 

And  we  will.  I  hope,  not  desert  these 
people.  We  will  pass  a  bill  to  contmue 
the  poverty  program,  and  I  would  like 
now  to  address  myself  to  two  of  the 
many  areas  deserving  of  attention  in  the 
consideration  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Amendments  of  1967. 

In  mv  judgment,  one  of  the  most 
damaging  provisions  of  the  bill  reported 
by  the  committee  is  section  223(c) 
which  would  require  one-half  of  the 
local  contributions  to  the  poverty  effort 
to  be  in  cash. 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  of 
the  difficulties  which  our  local  govern- 
ments have  in  raising  the  revenues  to 
meet  even  their  most  essential  needs.  In 
fact  it  was  this  very  difficulty  which  first 
led  lis  to  enact  a  whole  series  of  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs. 

There  is  a  gieat  and  tragic  irony  m 
enacting  a  grant-in-aid  program  which 
would  require  communities  with  large 
numbers  of  impoverished  residents  to 
raise  cash  in  order  to  get  any  help.  The 
one  thing  poor  people  and  poor  conrmiu- 
nities  do  not  have  is  cash. 

The  poverty  program  has  helped  com- 
munities to  mobilize  the  resources  they 
do  have.  Thousands  of  lawyers  have  vol- 
unteered their  time.  Thousands  of  class- 
rooms which  would  otherwise  go  empty 
liave  been  used  for  summer  Headstart 
and  adult  education  and  training  proj- 
ects  Office  space  and  telephones,  buses 
and  equipment  have  been  contributed. 
The    increased    utilization    of    our    re- 
sources is  a  tribute  to  the  efforts  of  our 
communities.  We  should  not  reward  this 
effort  by  abolishing  the  incentive  for  it. 
Most  importantly,  however,  we  should 
not  cripple  the  poverty  effort  as  this  pro- 
vision would.  For  lack  of  cash,  millions 
of  dollars  will  be  denied  to  the  poorest 
communities,    which    cannot    raise    the 
fuhds    Local  efforts  wUl   be  needlessly 
and  foolishly  diverted  from  community 
action  projects  to   other  Federal   pro- 
grams   or    to    less    important    poverty 
related  programs  not  requiring  cash  con- 
tributions. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
cash  contribution  requirement,  and  I 
would  support  an  amendment  to  strike  it 
from  the  bill. 

There  is  another  important  part  of  the 
bill  which  is  also  facing  serious  debili- 
tating amendments.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
legal  services  program. 

The  neighborhood  legal  services  pro- 
gram deserves  the  respect  and  com- 
mendation of  us  all.  The  lawyers  work- 
ing in  this  program,  together  with  hun- 
dreds of  volunteer  attorneys,  have 
brought  a  new  confidence  in  the  law  to 
thousands  of  poor  people  in  this  country. 
These  lawTers  have  brought  fair  and 
legal  treatment  not  only  to  their  clients, 
but  to  many  others  in  similar  situations 
who  will  receive  the  benefits  of  these 
efforts  without  the  need   of   going  to 


court.  These  lawyers  have  served  as  om- 
budsmen. They  have  protected  all  of  us 
against  the  excesses  and  thoughtless  de- 
cisions of  what  often  seems  to  be  a  dis- 
tant bureaucracy.  These  lawyers  have 
provided  the  more  usual  legal  services 
also.  They  have  handled  domestic  rela- 
tions matters,  tensmcy  problems,  debts 
and  the  like.  And  in  so  doing,  they  have 
curbed  the  illegal  practices  of  many  un- 
scrupulous seUers.  lenders  and  landlords. 
The  result  is  that  we  have  learned  that 
one  of  the  most  effective  tools  we  have 
in  helping  the  poor  is  the  legal  services 
program. 

Now  this  effective  program  is  faced 
with  several  crippUng  amendments. 

The  most  invidious  of  these  would  pre- 
vent the  lawTers  in  this  program  from 
bringing  suits  against  the  Government 
on  behalf  of  their  clients.  Equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law  is  guaranteed  to  all  of  us 
by  the  Constitution.  But  the  realization 
of  this  right  is  dependent  upon  access  to 
the  courts  and  the  law.  The  idea  of  the 
legal  services  program  is  to  insure  this 
equal  access.  To  deny  access  of  the  poor 
to  lawyers,  is  to  deny  them  access  to  the 
la\\'.  And  to  deny  them  access  to  suits 
against  the  Government  is  to  deny  them 
equal  protection  in  the  application  of  the 
law  by  the  Government. 

Perhaps  even  more  importantly,  to 
denv  these  people  the  right  to  petition 
theiV  Government  through  the  courts  is 
to  force  them  to  petition  their  Govern- 
ment in  the  streets. 

Some  have  objected  to  the  idea  of  one 
federally  paid  attorney  opposing  another 
federally  paid  attorney.  But  this  is  not 
a  novel  concept.  It  occurs  when  the  Jus- 
tice Department  appears  before  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  and 
it  occurs  by  constitutional  mandate  when 
the  Federal  courts  appoint  federally  paid 
attorneys  to  represent  the  rights  of  ac- 
cused felons  who  cannot  afford  a  lawyer. 
Federal  agencies  and  the  courts  have 
recognized  that  it  is  not  possible  to  ob- 
tain one's  full  legal  rights  without  a 
lawyer.  We  should  not  allow  indigent 
litig'ants  to  be  deprived  of  their  rights 
against  their  Government  by  denial  of 
counsel. 

Another  amendment  to  the  legal  serv- 
ices program  would  abolish  it  in  favor  of 
a  so-called  Judicare  system.  The  Judl- 
care  svslem  has  considerable  merits,  but 
until  there  is  enough  money  to  provide 
lav^-yers  for  everyone  who  can  afford 
them,  this  system  will  not  provide  the 
same  constructive  thrust  which  poverty- 
oriented  lawyers  provide.  Further  still, 
OEO  is  experimenting  with  this  system, 
and  I  believe  that  we  should  await  the 
outcome  of  that  study  before  we  depart 
from  the  present  system  that  is  working 

so  well. 

A  third  amendment  to  the  legal  serv- 
ices program  would  give  a  veto  to  local 
bar  associations  over  the  funding  of  local 
legal  services  projects.  The  committee  bill 
provides  that  these  associations  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  present  their  views  on 
the  local  programs.  This  is  a  considerable 
power  to  give  to  a  local  voluntary  profes- 
sional group.  To  give  more  power,  in  fact 
a  veto,  would  be  to  aUow  a  small  group 
of  nonelected  officials  to  dictate  to  thou- 
sands of  people. 

These  local  bar  groups  are  usuaUy  not 
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public  bodies,  and  hence  are  free  to  dis- 
criminate in  their  membership  practices. 
In  fact,  In  some  areas,  lawyers  have  de- 
clined to  join  bar  associations  because  of 
discriminatory  membership  practices. 
These  nonpublic,  nonregulated  associa- 
tions should  not  be  given  the  power  to 
regulate  people  against  whom  they  may 
have  discriminated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  again  like  to 
urge  our  colleagues  to  support  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  our  present 
efforts  to  meet  the  problems  of  poverty. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  most 
earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  this  House 
will  overwhelmingly  accept,  with  the 
adoption  of  substantial  amendment  im- 
provements, this  bill  before  us,  S.  2388, 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
Act  of  1967. 

Back  in  1964,  our  people  and  this  Con- 
gress, through  the  enactment  of  the  orig- 
inal Economic  Act,  declared  war  upon 
the  poverty  of  some  30  millions  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  this  acclaimed  land  of 
abundance. 

The  bill  now  before  us  is  intended  to 
extend  and  carry  on  the  programs  that 
we  then  initiated  for  the  successful  con- 
duct of  the  war.  Let  us  further  that  in- 
tention and  let  us  make  certain  there  is 
sufQcient  appropriation  ammunition 
made  available  In  this  bill  to  reasonably 
advance  the  war. 

To  those  who  entertain  serious  and 
sincere  criticisms  and  skepticisms  about 
various  features  of  the  overall  operation 
of  this  great  antipoverty  program,  let 
us  give  earnest  and  conscientious  atten- 
tion but  let  us  also  timely  remind  them 
that  in  every  great  war  some  weaknesses 
are  bound  to  develop  and  even  some  bat- 
tles may  be  lost.  However,  that  may  be, 
in  this  crusade  for  the  poor  and  despair- 
ing among  us,  let  us  willingly  accept 
wholesome  improvements  of  majority 
will  but,  above  all,  let  us  get  on  with  the 
war. 

I  very  deeply  believe  that  most  Mem- 
bers here  regard  this  national  mission, 
basically  to  help  the  poor  and  the  de- 
prived to  help  themselves,  as  the  most 
noble  experiment  and  objective  in  which 
this  Nation  has  ever  engaged. 

Embodied  In  this  experiment  and  mis- 
sion is  the  first  real  projection  in  our 
history  of  purposeful  cooperative  action 
on  all  governmental  and  private  organi- 
zational levels,  to  help  our  poorer  fam- 
ilies reach  for  self -independence,  to  take 
young  people  off  the  street  corners  and 
train  them  for  steady  employment,  and 
encourage  the  uncertain  to  remain  in 
classrooms  imtil  they  earn  their  diplo- 
mas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  original  legislation 
initiated  projects  and  programs  to  in- 
spire our  communities  to  create  appro- 
priate measures  to  eliminate  the  evil 
roots  of  poverty  at  the  local  level;  to  en- 
large opportunities  for  our  youth  to  ob- 
tain the  basic  education,  skills,  and 
experience  they  must  have  to  take  a 
proper  place  in  our  society  and  become 
responsible  parents  in  the  future;  to  pro- 
vide a  better  base  for  the  revltallzatlon 
of  poorer  areas  in  our  great  metropolitan 
cities  by  expanding  small  business  activ- 
ities; to  assist  destitute  rural  families  in 
achieving    improved    living    standards 


through  the  extension  of  capital  grants 
and  loans;  to  project  selective  plans  to 
benefit  undereducated  adults;  to  moti- 
vate more  States  to  utilize  public  assist- 
ance as  a  means  to  help  families  help 
themselves;  to  throw  off  the  discourage- 
ments of  poverty  and  to  recruit  and 
train  volunteers  to  carry  out  the  war  on 
poverty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  any  objective 
assessment  of  the  programs  and  projects. 
as  a  whole,  that  were  initiated  by  the 
original  legislation,  would  show  that  they 
were  soundly  conceived  and  that  they 
have  mostly  been  faithfully  and  ef- 
ficiently carried  on. 

Our  business  then  today  is  to  remedy 
and  repair  weaknesses  that  can  be 
demonstrated  and  provide  for  the  ade- 
quate continuation  of  this  war  to  elimi- 
nate the  desperations  of  tragic  depriva- 
tion and  dependency  in  this  great  Nation. 
To  those  who  would  seriously  ques- 
tion even  the  limited  expenditures  pro- 
vided in  this  measure,  we  must  ask  them 
to  just  as  seriously  consider  the  cost  of 
not  approving  this  bill  in  terms  of 
direct  public  assistance  payments  alone, 
which  amount  to  some  $4  billion  per 
year. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  payments, 
it  is  commonly  admitted  that  the  indirect 
costs  of  poverty  to  this  country,  which 
show  up  in  juvenile  delinquency,  crime, 
health  hazards,  higher  police  and  fire 
protection  costs,  not  to  mention  the  loss 
of  productive  manpower,  would  total 
many  billions  more,  and  perhaps  ever- 
lastingly, of  the  taxpayers  money  if  we 
do  not  do  something  about  it.  From  all 
the  authoritative  evidence  and  testimony 
that  has  been  documented  here  during 
this  debate,  it  should  be  obvious  that 
this  Nation  cannot  longer  afford  the 
dehumanizing  effects  of  poverty  upon  our 
national  morale  and  its  tremendous  eco- 
nomic drain  upon  government  treasuries 
at  all  levels. 

Let  us,  then,  in  an  impartial  legislative 
atmosphere,  constructively  build  upon 
the  experience  of  these  past  few  years 
and  proceed  with  the  still  unfinished 
task  of  eliminating  the  causes  of  poverty 
in  this  great  Nation. 

By  no  means  do  we  suggest  that  pro- 
grams of  perpetual  care  are  to  be  estab- 
lished. Our  only  intention  is  that  pov- 
erty-stricken people,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  who  need  and  will  respond  to 
help  will  continue  to  be  given  such  help 
so  that  they  will  help  themselves  and 
gradually  the  desperate  need  of  such 
help  will  diminish  and  the  programs 
themselves  can,  accordingly,  be  cor- 
respondingly restricted  and  eventually 
eliminated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  those  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  truly  struggling  to 
free  themselves  and  their  children  from 
the  haunting  bonds  of  mass  economic 
misery,  let  us  extend  our  continuing  help 
and  encouragement  for  the  simple  reason 
that  It  is  right  for  us  to  do  so. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  it  of- 
fers us  here  a  timely  opportunity  to  show 
our  fellow  citizens  that  this  U.S.  Con- 
gress is  primarily  concerned  for,  and 
obligated  to,  our  own  people  who  are 
still  making  great  sacrifices  for  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  the  promotion  of  peace 


and  progress  in  so  many  other  areas  of 
an  imcertain  world. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
near  the  time  of  decision  on  this  author- 
ization for  the  poverty  bill,  I  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  conceal  my  disappointment  that 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  did  not  see 
fit  to  adopt  the  two  amendments  which 
I  had  proposed,  which,  in  my  best  judg- 
ment, would  have  greatly  improved  the 
operation  of  the  program  in  the  rural 
areas. 

True,  there  have  been  frequent  and  re- 
peated complaints  against  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  in  the  suburban 
areas  we  represent.  But  the  chief  and 
principal  complaints  have  come  out  of 
the  eight  rural  coimties  it  is  my  privilege 
to  represent.  They  say  their  programs 
have  never  been  adequately  funded.  I 
tried  the  best  I  could  to  put  in  language 
a  formula  to  correct  this  imbalance  be- 
tween the  rural  and  urban  areas.  Were 
it  not  for  limitation  of  debate  being  im- 
posed, my  amendment  might  have  fared 
better,  because  I  believe  our  big-city  col- 
leagues are  fairminded  enough  to  real- 
ize that  it  is  in  their  own  interest  to  im- 
prove conditions  in  the  rural  areas. 

Another  amendment  which  I  offered 
that  I  thought  had  a  worthwhile  purpose 
was  to  require  consideration  of  the  num- 
ber of  aging  in  a  rural  area  as  one  of  the 
criteria  for  the  Director  to  correct  an 
imbalance  of  programs.  If  it  is  true  that 
the  poverty  program  has  a  humanitarian 
purpose,  and  no  one  can  be  against  the 
principle  of  the  elimination  of  poverty, 
then  the  aged  in  the  rural  areas  are 
truly  the  forgotten  poor. 

In  supporting  my  amendment  I  made 
particular  reference  to  and  put  emphasis 
upon  those  who  receive  only  minimum 
social  security  benefits  and  those  persons 
who  receive  special  social  security  bene- 
fits because  they  have  no  record  of  cover- 
age. All  of  these  classes  of  persons  re- 
ceive well  under  $600  a  year.  Surely  their 
lot  should  be  bettered.  I  was  keenly  dis- 
appointed that  this  amendment  was  not 
accepted  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, or  at  least  favorably  accepted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  I  feel  cer- 
tain the  reason  was  because  of  the  fran- 
tic hurry  under  limitation  of  debate 
without  time  enough  for  others  of  the 
same  kind  to  join  with  me  to  explain 
the  necessity  as  well  as  the  Importance 
of  our  amendment. 

As  I  remarked  near  the  end  of  general 
debate  and  before  the  bill  was  read  for 
amendment  I  had  an  open  mind  on  the 
authorization  bill  this  year.  At  that  time 
I  said  there  had  been  a  lot  of  criticism 
and  complaint  against  the  program  but 
much  of  it  concerned  projects  not  in  our 
congressional  district.  I  reported  there 
had  been  complaints  made  month  after 
month  against  the  administration  of  the 
program.  Then  within  the  last  few  weeks 
there  have  been  some  who  spoke  out  In 
support.  I  noted  these  recent  supporters 
were  not  our  earlier  correspondents  who 
had  changed  their  mind  but  were  in 
praise  of  the  program  because  of  some 
direct  or  Indirect  connection  with  the 
operation  of  the  program.  I  would  have 
felt  much  better  and  this  recent  mail 
would  have  been  much  more  persuasive 
had  It  been  from  those  who  had  written 


-arUer  in  complaint  and  had  changed 
^  mind  to  beUeve  the  program  should 
continue  at  its  present  tempo. 

To  oppose  a  large  authorization  of 
„ver  $2  billion  at  this  time  Is  not  to  be 
construed  as  being  against  those  who  are 
classified  in  one  category  or  another  as 
disadvantaged  or  in  some  particular  or 
another  as  underprivileged.  I  have  with- 
held final  judgment  on  this  authoriza- 
tion bill  until  all  of  the  many  amend- 
ments have  been  considered. 

I  am  most  disappointed  there  was  a 
failure  to  eliminate  the  Green  amend- 
ment which  would  provide  for  participa- 
tion in  the  management  of  the  program 
by  poUtical  subdivisions.  There  have  been 
many  irregularities  reported  because  of 
DoUtlcal  participation  but  if  this  new 
part  of  the  bill  stands  and  becomes  law 
as  much  as  I  regret  to  make  the  forecast 
It  is  my  prediction  we  are  going  to  have 
to  listen  in  the  year  ahead  to  some  most 
unpleasant  news  for  mixing  politics  and 
poverty. 

There  are  imdoubtedly  areas  of  our 
country,  perhaps  in  Appalachla  and 
maybe  elsewhere  that  the  economy  is  not 
good.  In  our  congressional  district  with 
the  exception  of  a  portion  of  our  rural 
areas  the  economy  is  the  best  it  has  ever 
been.  In  the  suburban  position  of  our 
district  poverty  has  been  taken  care  of 
by  employment.  As  I  try  to  reach  a  final 
decision  whether  or  not  to  support  this 
biU  I  cannot  square  in  my  own  mind  ex- 
penditures of  near  $2  billion  nationwide 
when  all  the  economists  tell  us  we  have 
an  economy  that  is  going  so  good  they 
fear  runaway  inflation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  consistent  to 
talk  about  reduction  of  all  nondefense 
expenditures  including  the  old  estab- 
lished executive  branches  of  government 
all  to  avoid  a  tax  Increase  and  then  con- 
tinue a  new  program  such  as  the  war  on 
poverty  without  the  same  measure  of 
cuts  or  reductions.  If  the  fiscal  year  1967 
level  of  expenditures  is  to  be  fairly  ap- 
plied to  all  of  the  other  executive  de- 
partments the  same  rule  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

In  reaching  a  decision  to  support  a  re- 
duction in  the  overall  authorization,  I 
cannot  be  unmindful  of  the  results  of  a 
poll  we  submitted  to  our  constituents  a 
few  months  ago.  Fifty  thousand  ques- 
tionnaires were  sent  out.  Over  10  percent 
were  returned.  Only  a  small  fraction  of 
those  who  replied,  or  a  little  under  15 
percent,  favored  continuing  the  program 
in  its  present  form  and  the  present 
amount  of  fimding.  Something  less  than 
40  percent  favored  discontinuance  or 
abolition  of  the  entire  program.  About  37 
percent  favored  transferring  such  worth- 
while programs  as  Headstart  and  job 
training  over  to  the  appropriate  Federal 
department  or  agency  already  peopled 
and  housed  to  handle  such  programs  and 
eliminate  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. While  this  effort  to  so  transfer 
these  failed  in  the  amending  process  on 
the  fioor,  reduced  fimding  will  permit 
these  generally  acceptable  portions  of 
the  overall  program  to  continue  unin- 
terrupted. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand that  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill 


and  cut  the  authorization  to  $1.6  billion 
will  be  offered.  I  will  support  that  motion 
for  several  reasons. 

First,  although  we  have  not  made 
enough  major  improvements  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  we  have  made 
some  changes  which  I  feel  will  result  in 
a  better,  more  effective,  and  more  effi- 
cient war  against  poverty. 

On  balance,  the  House  has  tightened 
up  the  antipoverty  war  in  several  major 
respects.  There  will  be  less  poUtics  in- 
volved, there  will  be  closer  supervision  of 
programs,  and  more  money  should  go  to 
the  poor  now  that  we  have  eliminated 
supergrade  positions  and  $100  per  diem 
consultants.  Community  action  programs 
which  have  elicited  a  good  deal  of  con- 
troversy, such  as  voter  registration  drives, 
have  been  prohibited,  and  we  have  added 
penalties  for  Inciting  to  riot,  picketing, 
and  demonstrating. 

Unfortunately,  efforts  to  promote 
closer  cooperation  with  existing  agencies 
and  organizations,  such  as  the  United 
Fund,  failed.  I  am  also  very  concerned 
about  the  possible  consequences  of 
putting  "city  hall"  in  charge  of  poverty 
programs — enabling  local  politicians  to 
use  the  poor  as  pawns  in  their  struggle 
for  power. 

One  program  which  I  particularly 
wanted  included  in  the  bill  we  are  about 
to  vote  on  was  the  Industry  Youth  Corps. 
It  would  have  enabled  private  industrj-  to 
participate  more  in  job  training,  at 
greatly  reduced  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  provided  productive  jobs 
for  our  underemployed  and  unemployed. 
More  money  would  have  been  available 
for  the  crucial  area  of  job  training  than 
is  currently  available — at  less  cost  to  the 
taxpayer. 

The  second  reason  I  can  support  the 
$1.6  billion  figure  is  that  this  is  the 
same  amount  of  funds  currently  being 
utilized  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. With  cuts  in  administration 
costs,  this  $1.6  billion  should  go  a  lot 
further  in  combating  misery  and  poverty 
In  this  Nation.  In  addition,  it  is  nearly 
certain  that  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees will  come  up  with  a  compromise 
authorization  somewhere  between  $2.3 
billion  and  $1.6  billion — and  I  plan  to 
support  that  incresise  in  the  House  figure. 
Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  realize 
the  vulnerability  of  an  authorization  fig- 
ure to  the  appropriations  process — and 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  has 
already  served  notice  that  it  does  not 
intend  to  appropriate  more  than  $1.6 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

Mr.  Chairman,  two  outstanding  edi- 
torials which  summed  up  my  feelings  on 
the  povery  program  appeared  recently 
in  the  New  Bedford  Standard  Times. 
These  editorials  stress  my  point  that 
although  the  war  on  poverty  must  be 
continued,  and  adequately  funded,  sev- 
eral aspects  of  the  program  could  be 
much  improved.  I  Include  these  two 
editorials  with  my  remarks: 
[Prom  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times,  Nov,  8,  1967] 
OEO  Veesus  Congressional  Ieeesponsibiijtt 
Undermined  by  ulterior  motive,  provin- 
cialism, partisan  politics  and  evasive  foot- 
dragging,  the  Congress  pious  declarations 
notwithstanding,    has   dealt   a   severe   blow 


to  the  Office  ol  Economic  Opportunity  by 
falling  to  provide  promptly  either  funds  or 
reform  for  OEO.  As  a  result,  thousands  In 
the  nation's  trouble  spots  are  on  the  thresh- 
old of  bitter  disillusion  and  OEO'b  director 
mav  resign. 

At  the  moment,  with  no  continuing  res- 
olution and  no  appropriation.  OEO  Is  out  of 
funds.  Its  employes  for  the  past  week  or  two 
have  been  working  as  "volunteers."  and  be- 
tween now  and  Nov.  30,  approximately  50 
community  action  agencies  will  have  to 
close  their  doors  unless  Congress  ends  Its 
antl -antipoverty  harangue  and  acts. 

The  truth  of"  the  matter  Is  that  OEO  has 
some  good  programs  that  have  produced 
results,  including  the  Job  Corps,  Head  Start. 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  Upward 
Bound,  for  example. 

It  also  is  true  that  sensible  reforms  would 
Insiire  more  service  per  dollar.  The  original 
law  creating  OEO  was  loosely  written;  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  some  programs  con- 
sequently suffer  from  poor  administration; 
others,  such  as  legal  services,  compete  with 
existing  agencies  or,  in  the  social  welfare 
areas,  suffer  from  lack  of  professional  cc«n- 
petence 

OEO  ought  to  be  funded  and  reformed 
without  delay  and  congressional  reforms 
ought  to  concentrate  on  achieving  greater 
community  involvement  and  cooperation 
with  existing  private  agencies,  a  need  to 
which  many  OEO  leaders  would  subscribe. 
There  also  "ought  to  be  increased  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  no  two  communities  are 
alike  in  need  or  makeup.  For  example.  Small 
Business  Development  Center  (SBDC) 
worked  fine  here,  although  this  was  not  a  na- 
tional pattern,  and  perhaps  also  reflects 
variety  in  quality  of  leadership.  Care  also 
has  to  be  taken  m  applying  broad  federal 
vardstlcks  of  what  is  "good"  for  a  local  area, 
.^s  an  example  of  the  kind  of  OEO-com- 
munlty  partnership  that  should  be  the  na- 
tional goal.  New  Bedford's  Head  Start  pro- 
gram Is  outstanding. 

OEO  provides  funds  for  health  services 
and  feeding  In  this  preschool  program; 
through  HEW  funds,  the  city's  public  school 
administration  provides  the  other  necessi- 
ties, including  professional  ser^'lces.  This  not 
only  guarantees  synchronization  of  school 
and  preschool  systems,  as  well  as  professional 
competence — It  also  means,  because  they 
share  expenses,  that  both  OEO  and  the 
schools  have  more  dollars  to  spend  elsewhere. 
The  basic  weakness  of  OEO  seems  to  have 
been  rooted  In  the  belief  that  since  local 
agencies  had  not  been  able  to  eliminate  com- 
munity problems,  it  was  necessary  to  set  up 
totally  new  structures  to  cope  with  the  same 
problems. 

This  Ignores  the  fact  that  what  frustrated 
most  local  agencies  was  lack  of  money.  It 
also  overlooks  the  fact  that,  in  most  cases, 
the  best  and  cheapest  way  to  handle  a  pro- 
gram Is  by  supplementing  the  local  agency 
and  Its  professional  staff — through  making 
federal  funds  available  to  It — rather  than 
competing  with  it,  as  has  occurred  In  the 
case  of  legal  services  and  other  UP  functions. 
One  of  the  biggest  asseu  existing  agencies 
and  local  professionals  could  give  to  OEO 
embraces  (a)  specific  experience  in  the  area, 
and  (b)  general  experience  In  the  profes- 
sional field.  Had  OEO  exploited  these  more 
fully  from  the  beginning,  much  of  its  pain- 
ful and  wasteful  experimentation — and  the 
Job  Corps  Is  a  good  example  of  this — would 
not  have  been  necessary. 

Thus,  proposals  for  OEO  reform  to  which 
Congress  should  give  serious  attention  are 
those,  for  example,  that  call  for: 

Consultation  with  courts,  schools  and 
other  local  authorities  In  Job  Corps  recruit 
screening. 

Affording  the  community  a  "meaningful 
voice"  In  Job  Corps  center  affairs. 

Encouraging  participation  of  employer  and 
labor  organizations  and  "capable  public  and 
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private  organizations"  in  work  and  training 
organizations .  and  authorizing  programs  to 
provide  Incentives  to  private  profit-making 
employers  to  train  low-income  people. 

Illustrating  the  area  in  which  sensible 
reform  can  take  place  Is  the  statement  of 
purpose  of  OEO's  community  action  pro- 
grams. In  the  present  law.  It  Is  stated  very 
generally  that  the  aim  Is  to  provide  stimula- 
tion and  Incentives  for  conmiunltles  to 
mobilize  resources   to  combat  poverty. 

But  the  House  committee  spells  this  out. 
to  Include  within  this  purpose  'strengthen- 
ing local  capacity  to  relate  assistance  to  local 
needs  .  .  .  and  securing  Involvement  of  busi- 
ness, labor  and  private  groups." 

This  Is  the  key  to  a  better  OEO  and  more 
help  for  those  who  need  It.  Involve  the 
community,  and  utilize  Its  existing  assets  to 
the  fullest. 

Congress,  which  appears  to  have  forgotten 
last  summer's  violent  demonstrations  in 
27  communities  and  their  obvious  relation- 
ship to  the  hopelessness  of  the  underprivi- 
leged, ought  to  wade  out  of  the  muddy  waters 
of  politics  and  get  to  work  on  a  strengthened 
and  Improved  OEO. 

[Prom  the  New  Bedford   (Mass.)    Standard- 
Times,  Nov.   10,   19671 
A  More  Effectivb  War  on  Poverty 

The  nation's  war  on  poverty  ought  not  to 
be  thwarted  by  congressional  tightening  of 
the  purse  strings,  because  the  need  for  this 
type  of  effort  Is  more,  rather  than  less,  crit- 
ical than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

The  general  effort  ought  to  be  funded  at 
the  same,  or  even  at  a  slightly  higher  level, 
that  Is,  between  $1.6  billion  and  $2  billion. 

However,  the  evidence  suggests  that  the 
new  congressional  appropriation  ought  to 
be  accompanied  by  tighter  and  more  com- 
petent OflSce  of  Economic  Opportunity  ad- 
ministration and  the  transfer  of  some  OEO 
programs  to  existing  federal  or  local  agencies. 

"The  OEO  act  of  1964  states:  ".  .  .  no  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  act  shall  be 
used  to  establish  any  new  department  or 
ofBce  when  the  Intended  function  is  being 
performed  by  an  existing  department  or 
office." 

It  may  well  be,  for  example,  that  some  of 
OEO's  concern  with  education,  such  as  the 
Head  Start  program,  would  be  more  appro- 
priate in  the  Office  of  Education. 

Onboard's  legal  services  nationally  might 
be  turned  over  to  legal  aid  societies  or  bar 
associations  on  a  Judlcare  concept,  aimed  at 
aiding  low-Income  groups  and  giving  them 
a  choice  of  attorney.  OEO  already  has  done 
this  in  some  Wisconsin  counties. 

There  Is  Insufficient  critical  analysis  of  OEX) 
programs  and  their  impact,  locally  and  na- 
tionally. Present  law  requires  Job  Corps 
officials  to  "try  to  secure"  information  con- 
cerning "employment,  etc."  from  former  en- 
rollees.  The  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  bill  would  require  "careful  and 
systematic  evaluation  of  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram. Including  costs  and  benefits,"  and  this 
Is  needed. 

Similarly,  with  regard  to  OEO  work  and 
training  programs,  there  is  no  provision  in 
present  law  for  program  data  and  evaluation. 

The  House  committee  bill  properly  recom- 
mends "development  and  Implementation  of 
program  data  system  and  publication  of  re- 
sults: continuing  evaluation  of  programs  as 
to  effectiveness"  and  requires  "comparative 
studies  with  other  work  and  training  pro- 
grams; development  and  publication  of 
standards  of  evaluation  and  achievement,  to 
be  used  in  decisions  on  financial  assistance." 

There  Is  need  within  OEO  for  more  coordi- 
nation and  cooperation  with  existing  local 
welfare  and  service  agencies.  Purchase  of 
services  from  existing  agencies  by  OEO  should 
be  required,  thus  providing  private  agencies 
with  new  funds  to  acquire  the  expanded  staff 
that  would  be  needed. 


The  original  purpose  of  OEO  was  to  stimu- 
late the  private  war  on  poverty,  to  utilize 
local  resources^not  to  create  a  new  federal 
structure  to  take  over  the  Job  from  already 
established  agencies. 

The  United  Fund  spends  approximately 
$600,000  yearly  In  this  community.  So  does 
Onboard,  Inc.  Theoretically,  this  should 
mean  twice  the  amount  of  service  that  UF 
alone  could  prortde,  but  it  does  not  because 
we  now  have  competition,  rather  than  co- 
ordination between  the  two. 

In  considering  amendments  to  the  OEO 
act.  Congress  should; 

Place  the  emphasis  on  programs  that  edu- 
cate and  train  for  Jobs,  enabling  the  poor  to 
help  themselves. 

Revise  the  community  contribution  for- 
mula. Communities  now  pay  10  per  cent  of 
OEO  costs.  In  kind  only.  It  is  not  unreason- 
able to  Increase  the  community  contribution 
to  20  per  cent,  10  of  which  could  be  in  kind, 
and  10  in  cash.  This  cash  contribution  would 
make  taxpayers  more  concerned  with  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  and  general  efficiency  of  OEO 
projects,  which  they  now  feel  "cost  us  noth- 
ing." If  OEO  were  required  to  purchase  serv- 
ices from  existing  agencies.  It  might  be  pos- 
sible to  pay  the  10  per  cent  in  cash  to  UP 
agencies,  for  services  provided  for  OEO 
programs. 

Make  It  mandatory  that  officials  of  com- 
munity action  programs,  such  as  ONBOARD, 
meet  OEO's  own  professional  and  experience 
requirements.  This  is  not  always  the  case  at 
present. 

Keep  Onboard  and  other  war-on-poverty 
community  action  programs  in  Independent 
non-profit  corporations  free  of  direct  local 
political  control.  A  House  amendment  would 
put  local  community  action  programs  under 
control  of  local  government  and  politicians. 

Some  OEO  programs  work  reasonably  well, 
including  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Job 
Corps,  Head  Start,  Small  Business  Develop- 
ment Center,  and  Upward  Bound,  at  least  as 
far  as  our  local  experience  is  concerned. 

In  other  areas,  such  as  legal  services.  Op- 
eration Mainstream,  and  Neighborhood  Cen- 
ters— especially  bearing  In  mind  that  ad- 
ministrative salaries  were  listed  as  consum- 
ing an  estimated  $250,000-pIus  of  New  Bed- 
ford Onboard's  fiscal  1967  appropriation — 
program  purposes  are  intangible  and  results 
indefinite. 

Further,  It  might  reasonably  be  asked 
whether  Onboard's  Neighborhood  Center 
Information,  referral  and  education  func- 
tions are  duplicating  those  of  school  and 
private  agency  programs. 

Let's  have  money  for  OEO — but  a  tighter 
more  efficient  OEO  that  serves  more  people 
more  effectively. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  de- 
bate In  the  House  regarding  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  has  occupied  the 
broad  attention  of  the  entire  Nation.  In 
Hartford,  Conn.,  where  the  public  has 
been  closely  concerned  with  the  oppor- 
tunities and  problems  of  the  poverty 
campaign,  a  fine  editorial  appeared  last 
week  in  the  Catholic  Transcript,  publi- 
cation of  the  archdiocese. 

It  warned  of  the  dangers  which  might 
grow  from  the  destruction  of  the  pro- 
gram and  of  the  bill.  The  Committee 
action  removes  those  fears,  but  I  believe 
the  editorial  deserves  attention  to  show 
this  domestic  issue  in  balanced  form.  I 
therefore  ofifer  it  for  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

False  Economy  in  the  House 

The  federal  government's  anti-poverty 
program  is  in  immediate  danger  of  assassina- 
tion In  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
President  has  asked  for  an  appropriation  of 
about  two  billion  dollars  to  fund  the  program 
for  another  year.  Some  leaders  in  the  House 


propose  cutting  this  by  at  least  a  half.  aI- 
ready,  with  available  funds  exhausted,  antli 
poverty  projects  are  closing  down  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  The  program  as  a  whole 
Is  doomed  to  crippling,  perhaps  ternalnatloE 
If  Its  enemies  In  the  House  prevail. 

What  Is  being  requested  by  the  President 
Is  roughly  equivalent  to  what  the  Vietnam 
war  Is  costing  us  each  month.  It  is  an 
anomaly,  if  not  an  obscenity,  to  contena 
that  a  country  which  can  afford  an  outlay  ol 
two  billion  dollars  a  month  for  the  prosecu- 
tlon  of  an  apparently  endless  and  boot- 
less war  on  the  remote  Asiatic  mainland, 
cannot  afford  a  like  sum  for  a  whole  year's 
effort  to  grapple  with  the  root  causes  of  the 
poverty  which  is  blighting  our  cities  and 
poisoning  our  society. 

The  attack  on  the  antl-p)overty  program 
is  being  made  in  the  name  of  economy.  The 
program  is  said  to  be  wasteful.  Even  if  one 
grants  that  the  Vietnam  war  is  not,  in  its 
entirety,  a  monstrous  waste  unparalled  in 
our  history,  there  is  still  Incalculable  waste 
Involved  In  it.  Vietnamese  profiteers  have 
made  fat  fortimes  at  our  expense.  Huge 
amounts  of  supplies  have  been  stolen.  Hard- 
ly are  they  on  the  docks  when  the  wholesale 
thievery  begins.  Other  sizable  amounts  go 
into  the  black  market.  There  have  t>een  al- 
legations that  some  of  our  supplies  expe- 
ditiously find  their  way  Into  the  hands  of 
the  forces  we  are  fighting.  The  American  tax- 
payers are  taking  a  scandalous  rooking.  But 
the  House  economizers  appear  unconcerned. 
There  Is  an  occasional  yelp  of  complaint,  but 
nothing  Uke  the  clamorous,  concerted  drive 
to  kill  the  domestic  anti-poverty  program. 

Why  such  stoic  Indifference  to  the  greater 
waste,  and  such  stern  and  self-righteous  op- 
position to  the  lesser?  And  why,  for  that 
matter,  such  determination  to  economize  at 
the  expense  of  the  desperately  poor  on  tlie 
part  of  people  who  abruptly  abandon  con- 
cern about  economy  when  it  comes  to  legis- 
lation which  reeks  of  the  pork  barrel  and  to 
tax  legislation  notoriously  unjust  in  the 
favor  it  shows  the  richest  of  their  con- 
stituents? It  Is  small-mindedness,  which  falls 
utterly  to  grasp  the  critical  situation  in  the 
cities  and  its  fateful  bearing  on  the  health, 
stability,  and  future  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole. 

Some  of  the  absurdly  false  economizers  see 
their  denial  of  adequate  funds  to  the  anti- 
poverty  program  as  punitive.  It  is  In  some 
sense  politically  punitive,  aimed  at  hurting 
the  administration  now  in  office.  But  this  in- 
tention, although  certainly  operative,  they 
would  not  admit.  They  do  admit  a  wish  to 
visit  chastisement  on  those  responsible  for 
rioting  in  the  cities.  Yet  the  refusal  of  suffi- 
cient financing  for  the  anti-poverty  program 
Is  calculated  not  to  quiet  unrest  but  to  in- 
crease and  further  embitter  it.  The  punish- 
ment devised  by  the  economizers  will  fall 
upon  all  the  American  people,  as  the  conse- 
quences of  a  partial,  plnchpenny  address  to 
the  vast  and  critical  problem  of  p>overty  be- 
gin to  unfold. 

Undoubtedly  there  have  been  mistakes  in 
the  anti-poverty  program,  some  of  them 
whoppers,  most  of  them  venial.  But  the  pro- 
gram Is  still  new,  still  experimental.  There 
have  also  been  mistakes  In  the  space  pro- 
gram, and  far  more  costly  ones.  Is  this  a 
reason  for  abandoning  or  deguttlng  the  space 
program?  We  hear  no  such  demands  from 
the  House  or  from  any  other  quarter. 

The  conquest  of  poverty  is  Incomparably 
more  tirgent  than  the  conquest  of  space.  A 
massive,  sustained.  Imaginative,  and  expen- 
sive attempt  to  eliminate  poverty,  to  give 
the  poor  means  and  Incentive  for  self-better- 
ment, to  bring  life  and  hope  to  a  segment  of 
our  society  which  Is  turning  gangrenous — 
"With  Inescapably  fatal  consequences  for  the 
whole  social  organism:  this  is  imperative.  It 
is  Imperative  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the 
poor,  not  only  In  that  of  the  urban  sector, 
but  also  In  that  of  the  country  at  large.  It 
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,.  orobably  the  most  important  order  of 
tJinesB  now  before  the  nation.  But  power- 
(T  forces  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
U  making  monkey  business  of  It. 


Mr  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  Senate  bill  2388.  I  have 
Mened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
2ae  debate  on  this  bUl,  and  I  think  that 
with  exceptions  the  one  thing  that  can 
be  noted  is  the  fact  that  we  do  have  a 
nroblem  to  find  ways  to  create  construe - 
Uvely  economic  opportunities  for  disad- 
vantaged people. 

Many  parts  of  the  committee  bill  rec- 
ognized the  good  points  of  the  war  on 
poverty  effort  and  reinforced  them.  Like- 
wise, many  of  the  bad  features  of  the 
program  were  recognized,  and  the  com- 
mittee made  every  effort  to  correct  them 
In  the  bill  it  reported  to  the  full  House 
for  consideration. 

Xhe  committee  recognized,  among 
other  things,  the  need  for  a  greater  em- 
phasis on  using  existing  faculties  for  the 
Job  Corps,  and  for  the  more  effective 
participation  of  the  States  in  Job  Corps 
programs  and  the  coordination  of  the 
program  with  State-operated  programs. 
The  bill  also  provides  a  comprehensive 
manpower  approach  with  stronger  pro- 
visions to  insure  better  coordination  at 
the  local  level  and  to  include  more  private 
Industry  involvement.  It  gives  State  and 
local  governments  greater  control  over 
antlpoverty  community  action  programs. 
I  could  go  on  and  on  about  the  good 
features  of  this  bill  but  I  think  my  point 
Is  clear.  The  program  Is  too  new  to 
operate  perfectly.  No  Federal  program, 
no  matter  how  well  established,  can 
claim  this  distinction. 

It  is  my  hope  that  passage  of  S.  2388 
will  mean  that  the  echo  of  the  war  on 
povertv  will  no  longer  be  going  against 
the  wind— but  going  with  it  instead.  As 
more  people  hear  about  it,  hopefully 
more  will  respond  to  the  challenge  it 
offers— not  only  to  the  poor  but  to  all 
people. 

By  creating  the  war  on  poverty,  we 
have  established  a  means  of  bringing 
about  social  change,  not  social  upheaval. 
I  support  the  war  on  poverty  because  I 
believe  that  It  is  an  Investment  in  the 
future  of  the  Nation.  One  of  the  best 
features  of  the  programs  being  conduct- 
ed by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Is  the  emphasis  on  education  and  moti- 
vation of  the  Nation's  poor  so  that  they 
will  pull  themselves  up  by  their  own 
bootstraps  to  become  productive  mem- 
bers of  society.  Once  we  do  this,  the  need 
to  spend  staggering  amounts  of  money 
on  assistance  programs  will  be  elimi- 
nated. 

I  have  been  deeply  disturbed  that  dur- 
ing the  past  10  years  of  unprecedented 
prosperty  the  cost  of  public  welfare  pro- 
grams has  almost  tripled.  This  makes  it 
abundantly  clear  that  the  welfare  pro- 
grams of  the  past  have  not  provided  the 
proper  solutions.  We  must  remember  that 
after  the  great  depression  there  was  a 
realization  that  there  was  a  growing  need 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  establish 
broader  and  more  extensive  programs 
for  assistance  to  the  poor  than  had  been 
undertaken  previously. 

Two  of  the  major  principles  which 
were  recognized  In  1935  in  establishing 
new  programs  of  public  assistance  to  the 


poor  were  that,  first,  the  national  interest 
requires  all  people  have  sufficient  income 
to  maintain  a  standard  of  living  which 
is  conducive  to  their  health  and  well- 
being,  and,  second,  all  people  should  have 
the  opportimity  to  meet  their  beislc  needs 
for  living  tlirough  their  own  efforts,  with 
the  Federal  Government  only  helping 
where  absolutely  necessary. 

In  1951,  long  before  I  was  elected  to 
Congress,  and  also  long  before  the  idea  of 
the  war  on  poverty  under  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  was  conceived,  I 
chaired  a  committee  in  Prince  Georges 
County,  Md.,  which  looked  into  the  wel- 
fare programs  then  in  operation.  The 
objective  of  this  investigation  was  to  de- 
termine whether  these  programs  were 
attaining  the  objectives  for  which  they 
had  been  established.  The  committee  de- 
termined, that,  as  a  means  of  moving 
any  substantial  number  of  recipients  out 
of  a  state  of  dependency,  these  programs 
were,  on  the  whole,  proving  to  be  dismal 
failures.  Therefore,  the  committee  rec- 
ommended that  the  county  of  Prince 
Georges  consider  getting  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral-State program  and  establishing  a 
county  program  of  rehabilitation  and  vo- 
cational training.  It  is  almost  15  years 
later  that  we  have  seen  this  approach 
being  used  and  at  the  same  time  not 
penalizing  the  poor  by  eliminating  the 
dismal  welfare  approach  of  the  last  30 
years. 

A  recent  article  which  I  read  on  cur- 
rent trends  in  Federal  aid  indicated  that 
during  the  calendar  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31, 1966,  about  $3.5  billion  In  Federal 
funds  had  been  distributed  to  the  States 
to  be  passed  on  to  those  receiving  public 
assistance.  For  this  same  time  period, 
the  States  spent  almost  $2  billion  and 
local  contributions  amounted  to  $0.6  bil- 
lion. In  one  program  alone,  the  aid  for 
dependent  children  program,  the  Federal 
Government  expended  almost  $1.2  bll- 
Uon,  the  States  $0.6  billion,  and  the  local 
contribution  was  $0.2  billion.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  Is  a  lot  of  money  to  be  spend- 
ing on  programs  which  are  doing  nothing 
more  than  keeping  people  on  the  dole 
rather  than  providing  them  with  Incen- 
tives to  get  off  it  and  become  productive 
members  of  society. 

The  Social  Security  Act  amendments 
to  the  aid  for  dependent  children  pro- 
gram, now  being  debated  by  the  Senate, 
represent  a  new  awareness  on  the  part 
of  Congress  that  there  Is  a  need  for  this 
program  to  be  redirected.  Even  though 
the  Senate  has  softened  the  provisions 
of  the  House-passed  bill  somewhat,  it 
appears  that  the  final  bill  will  require 
for  the  first  time,  as  a  condition  for  re- 
ceiving Federal  funds,  the  establishment 
of  mandatory  work-training  programs. 
This  bill  would  also  modify  the  senseless 
policy  that  has  discouraged  welfare  re- 
cipients from  working  by  deducting  from 
their  grants  any  amounts  they  are  able. 
Independently,  to  earn. 

Bv  creating  a  Job  Corps,  the  work  and 
training  programs,  the  community  action 
agencies,  the  rural  area  program  Im- 
provement. Investment  Incentive  pro- 
grams and  the  VISTA  program— all  these 
new  approaches — I  am  sure  we  In  Con- 
gress will  be  watching  very  closely  their 
operation  after  the  enactment  of  this 


legislation.  I  am  not  naive  enough  to 
think  that  even  ■with  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  we  will  cure  or  correct  all  the 
problem  areas  that  develop  through  the 
operation  of  a  broad  fight  against  pov- 
erty. But  with  the  enactment  of  this  new 
legislation,  we  are  deleting  some  of  the 
inherent  weaknesses  and  we  are  buttress- 
ing some  of  the  strengths  in  order  to 
move  ahead  comprehensively  smd  con- 
structively. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 
The  connmittee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  '  S.  2388)  to  provide  an 
improved  Economic  Opportimity  Act,  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  966,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole? 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
separate  vote  on  my  amendment,  which 
Is  on  page  163,  line  6. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  other  amendment? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  separate  vote  on  my  amendment  on 
page  188,  which  is  the  amendment  to 
prohibit  funds  or  personnel  to  be  utilized 
for  unlawful  demonstrations  or  civil  dis- 
turbances. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  on  which  a  separate 
vote  has  been  demanded. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
On  page  163,  strike  the  period  and  Insert 
a  semicolon  in  Une  6.  and  after  line  6.  Insert 
the  following: 

"(5)  no  person  charged.  In  whole  or  in 
part,  with  responsibility  for  administration 
of  the  program  is,  or  ever  has  been,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party." 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPE ABLER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  on  which  a  sepa- 
rate vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  188,  after  line  18,  insert:  "No 
funds  or  personnel  made  available  for  such 
program  (whether  conducted  pursuant  to 
this  section  or  anv  other  section  In  this  act) 
shall  be  utilized  (A)  to  organize  or  assist  In 
organizing  any  unlawful  demonstration  or 
civil  disturbance,  or  (B)  for  the  defense  of 
any  person  charged  with  participating 
therein  or  with  the  commission  of  a  crime 
committed   In   the  course  thereof;    U  aucn 
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person  organized,  or  assisted  In  organizing, 
any  such  demonstration,  or  such  clvU  dis- 
turbance." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  332,  nays  79.  not  voting  21, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  386] 
YEAS — 332 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson.  HI. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Aahbrook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Ayres 
Baring 
Bates 
Batttn 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Be\1U 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 

Brock 

Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Biuke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mase. 

Burleson 

Burton.  Utah 

Bush 

Bvrr.es, 

CabeU 

Cahlll 

Carey 

Carter 

Oasey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen. 
DonH. 

Clevelfimd 

Collier 

Colmer 

Oonable 

Corbett 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis.  Oa. 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Der.ney 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 
Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  La. 
Ell  berg 


,  Wis. 


Erlenbom 

Esch 

Bshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn 

Fallon 

Pascell 

Felghan 

Plndley 

Flno 

Plsher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

Prellnghuysen 

Priedel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallflanakls 

Gardner 

Garmatz 

Gathlngs 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Goodell 

Goodllng 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

OrlfBtha 

Oroes 

Orover 
Gubser 
Gude 

Gurney 
Hag  an 

Haley 
Hall 

Halleck 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
Schmidt 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Henderson 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King.  N.Y. 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Komegay 
Kupferman 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 

Kyioa 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 


Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McPall 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mall  Hard 
Marsh 
Mathlas,  Calif. 

May 

Mayne 

MeskUl 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mlllfl 

Mlnish 

MlnshaU 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Morton 

Moeher 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

CKonfiki 

O'Neal.  Qa. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepjjer 

Perkins 

Pettl-s 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poff 

PoUock 

Pool 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Quillen 

Rail?  back 

Randall 

Rarick 

Reld,  ni. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Sandman 


Satterfleld 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Wampler 

Baylor 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Watklna 

Schadeberg 

Stephens 

Watson 

Scherle 

Stratton 

Watts 

Schneebell 

Stubblefleld 

Whalen 

Schweiker 

Stuckey 

Whalley 

Schwengel 

Sullivan 

White 

Scott 

Taft 

Whltener 

Selden 

Talcott 

Whltten 

Shipley 

Taylor 

Wldnall 

Shrlver 

Teague,  Calif. 

Williams,  Pa. 

Slkes 

Teague.  Tex. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Slsk 

Thompson,  Ga 

WlUson. 

Skubltz 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Charles  H. 

Slack 

Tieman 

Winn 

Smith.  Calif. 

Tuck 

Wolff 

Smith,  Iowa 

Tunney 

Wright 

Smith,  NY. 

UdaU 

Wyatt 

Smith.  Okla. 

Ullman 

Wvdler 

Snyder 

Van  Deerlln 

Wylie 

Springer 

Vander  Jagt 

Wyman 

Stafford 

Vanlk 

Young 

Staggers 

Vlgorito 

Zablockl 

Stanton 

Waggonner 

Zlon 

Steed 

Walker 
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Zwach 

Adams 

Praser 

Morse.  Mass. 

Barrett 

Gallagher 

M06S 

Bingham 

GUbert 

Murphy,  HI, 

Blatnlk 

Gonzalez 

Nedzi 

Boiling 

Green,  Pa. 

Nix 

Brademas 

Hanna 

O'Haxa,  ni. 

Brasco 

Hathaway 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

B.HDwn,  Calif. 

Hawkins 

OlJ^en 

Burton,  Calif. 

Helstoskl 

Pike 

Button 

Hicks 

Price,  ni. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

HoUfleld 

Rees 

Celler 

Holland 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Cohelan 

Howard 

Resnick 

Conyers 

Irwin 

Reuss 

Corman 

Jacobs 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Culver 

Karsten 

Ronan 

Dawson 

Karth 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Dellenback 

Kastenmeler 

Rosenthal 

Dent 

King,  Calif. 

Roybal 

Dlggs 

Leggett 

Ryan 

Dlngell 

Long.  Md. 

Scheuer 

Dow 

McCarthy 

Tenzer 

Eckhardt 

Mathlas.  Md. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Edwards.  Calif.  Matsunaga 

Waldle 

Farbsteln 

Meeds 

Wiggins 

Ford. 

Mink 

Yates 

William  D. 

Moorhead 
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Andrews.  Ala. 

Everett 

Martin 

Annunzlo 

Heckler.  Mass 

Multer 

Asplnall 

Herlong 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Broomfleld 

Klrwan 

St.  Onge 

Clawson,  Del 

Laird 

Utt 

Conte 

McClory 

Williams.  Miss 

Dwyer 

MacGregor 

Willis 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT 


Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  AYRES  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
S.  2388,  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  with  Instructions  that  it  forthwith 
be  reported  back  to  the  House  with  the  tol- 
lowing  amendment:  On  page  128,  in  line  6 
strike  out  "$2,060,000,000"  and  insert  "$1,600,- 
000,000":  in  Une  8  strike  out  "$874,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$667,500,000";  in  line  10  strike 
out  "$1,022,000,000"  and  insert  "$776,500,- 
OOO";  in  line  13  strike  out  "$16,000,000"  and 
insert  "$14,000,000";  and  In  line  14  strike  out 
"$31,000,000"   and  insert  "$25,000,000". 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  ii  on 
the  motion  tc  recommit. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The   yeas   and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;    and  there 

^•ere — yeas  221,  nays  190,  not  voting  21, 

as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  3871 

TEAS— 221 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  WllUs  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  MOSS  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colo- 
rado, and  Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massa- 
chusetts changed  their  votes  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  and  was  read  the  third  time. 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Adair 

Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Ayres 
Baring 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevlU 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brock 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson 
Burton.  Utah 
Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cahlll 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  wis. 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dowdy 


Downing 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  La. 

Erlenbom 

Eshleman 

Plndley 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R, 

Fountain 

Prellnghuysen 

Puqua 

Gardner 

Gathings 

Getty  8 

Glalmo 

Goodell 

Goodllng 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

HaUeck 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harvey 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Keith 

King.  N.Y. 

Kleppe 

Kornegay 

KuykendaU 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 


Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McMillan 
Mahon 
MaiUlard 
Marsh 

Mathlas.  Calif. 
May 
Mavne 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlze 

Montgomery 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Myers 

Natcher 

NeLsen 

Nichols 

O'Konskl 

O'Neal.  Ga 

Passman 

Pettis 

Poage 

Poff 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Purcell 

Qule 

Quillen 

RallBback 

Randall 

Rarick 

Reld,  m. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 
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gchneebell 

Scbwengel 

Scott 

Seiden 

Sbriver 

Slkes 

ssubltz 

smith,  Calif. 

smith,  N.Y. 

smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Sprlr.eer 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 


Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson.  Ga 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tuck 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 
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Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wvdler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Adams 
iddabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
Barrett 
BeU 

Bingham 
Blatcik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Cirey 
Carter 
Celler 
Clancy 
Clark 
Oohelan 
Conyers 
Oorbett 
Corman 
Cowger 
Culver 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dom 
Dow 
Dulskl 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Calif 
Ellberg 
Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Parbsteln 
Pascell 
Peighan 
Flood 
Foley 
Pord, 

William  D. 
Praser 
Priedel 
Pulton.  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Oallfianakls 


Andrews,  Ala. 

Annunzlo 

Asplnall 

Broomfleld 

Clawson,  Del 

Conte 

Everett 


Gallagher  Nedzl 

Garmatz  Nix 

Gibbons  O'Hara.  HI 

Gilbert  O'Hara,  Mich. 

Gonzalez  Olsen 

Gray  O'Neill.  Mass. 

Green.  Oreg.  Ottlnger 

Green,  Pa.  Patman 

Griffiths  Patten 

Gude  Pelly 

Halpem  Pepper 

HamUton  Perkins 

Hanley  Philbln 

Hanna  Pickle 

Hansen,  Wash.    Pike 

Harsha  Plmle 

Hathaway  Price.  HI. 

Hawkins  Puclnskl 

Hays  Rees 

Hechler.  W.  Va.  Reld.  N.Y. 

Helstoskl  Resnick 

Hicks  Reuss 

Holifleld  Rhodes.  Pa. 

Holland  Riegle 

Horton  Rodlno 

Howard  Rogers,  Ctolo. 

Irwin  Ronan 

Jacobs  Rooney.  N.Y. 

Joelson  Rooney.  Pa. 

Johnson.  Calif.  Rosenthal 

Karsten  Rostenkowski 

Karth  Roush 

Kastenmeler  Roybal 

Kazen  Ruppe 

Kee  Ryan 

Kelly  St  Germain 

King,  Calif.         Scheuer 

Klucz>'nskl         Schweiker 
Kupferman         Shipley 

KjTos  Slsk 

Leggett  Slack 

Long,  Md.  Smith.  Iowa 

McCarthy  Stafford 

McDade  Staggers 

McPall  Sullivan 

Macdonald,         Tenzer 

Mass.  Thomi>son,  N.J. 

Machen  Tieman 

Madden  Tunney 

Mathlas,  Md.       UdaU 
Matsunaga  UUman 

Meeds  Van  Deerlln 

MeskUl  Vanlk 

Miller.  Calif.       Vlgorito 
Mlnish  Waldle 

Mink  Walker 

MlnshaU  Whalen 

Monagan  Wilson. 

Moore  Charles  H. 

Moorhead  Wolff 

Morgan  Wright 

Morse,  Mass.        Yates 
Moss  Young 

Murphy,  111.         Zablockl 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
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Multer 
Rhodes.  Ariz. 
St.  Onge 
Teague.  Tex. 


Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabania  for,  with  Mr, 
Broomfleld  against. 

Mr.  Everett  for,  with  Mr.  St.  Onge  against. 

Mr.  Herlong  for,  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of 
Massachusetts  against. 

Mr.  McClory  for,  with  Mr.  Asplnall  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Ijalrd. 
Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 
Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Del 
Clawson. 

Mr.  CLANCY  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mi'.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  instructions  of  the  House  in  the 
motion  to  recommit,  I  report  back  the 
bill  S.  2388  with  an  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  128,  in  line  6  strike  out  "$2,060.- 
000  000"  and  Insert  "$1,600,000,000":  In  line  8 
strike  out  "$874,000,000"  and  Insert  "$667,- 
500  000";  in  line  10  strike  out  "$1,022,000,000" 
and  insert  "$776,500,000";  in  line  13  strike 
out  "$16,000,000"  and  Insert  "$14,000,000"; 
and  in  line  14  strike  out  "$31,000,000"  and  in- 
sert "$25,000,000". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  283,  nays  129,  not  voting  20, 
as  follows : 


Heckler,  Mass. 

Herlong 

Klrwan 

Laird 

McClory 

MacGregor 

Martin 


Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

KeUy 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

Kluczynskl 

Kupferman 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McEwen 

McFaU 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

MaUllard 

Mathlas,  Md 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

Meskill 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mills 

Mlnish 

Mink 

MlnshaU 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 
Moms,  N.  Mex 

Morse.  Maas. 
Morton 


,111. 


Utt 

Williams,  Miss. 
WUlls 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  annomiced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  utt  for,  with  Mr.  Klrwan  against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  lor,  with  Mr.  An- 
nunzlo against. 

Mr.  Martin  lor,  with  Mr.  Mu.'ter  against. 


Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson 

Anderson 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
Bell 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 
CahUl 
Carey 
Carter 
Oasey 
Celler 
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Clark 

Clausen, 
Don  H. 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Conable 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cowger 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Daddario 

Daniels 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Calif 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellberg 

Esch 

EvariS,  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 
Pascell 

Felghan 

Flood 

Foley 

Pord, 
WiUlam  D. 


Fraser 

Prellnghuysen 

Priedel 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Gallflanakls 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gubfer 

Gude 

Halpem 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

He<-hler.  W.  Va. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hunt 

Irwin 


Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Hara,  r.l 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 
PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmie 

Poage 

Pollock 

Price.  111. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Railsback 

Reld.  III. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Resnick 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Riegle 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 
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Savior 

Schevier 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Spnnger 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Tieman 

Tunney 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vender  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vleorlto 

Waldle 

W'alker 

Wampler 

Watts 

Whalen 

WhaUey 

White 

WldnaU 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Ashmore 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

Bevill 

Blackburn 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Brown,  Mich 

Brovhill,  N.C. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Btirke,  Pla. 

Burleson 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Collier 

Colmer 

Cramer 

Curtis 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Denney 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Etolf 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Erlenbom 

E.'-hleman 

Plndley 

Pino 

Fisher 


Andrews,  Ala 
Annunzlo 
Asplnall 
Broomfleld 


NAYS— 129 

Flynt 

Pord,  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

Fuqua 

Gardner 

Gathings 

Gettys 

Goodell 

Gross 

Gurney 

Hagan 

Haley 

HaU 

Halleck 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Hubert 

Henderson 

HuU 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kleppe 
Komegay 

Kuykendall 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La. 

McClure 

McMillan 

Marsh 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Mavne 

Michel 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mlze 

Montgomery 

Myers 


Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Neal,  G«. 

Passman 

Poff 

Pool 

Price,  Tex. 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Randall 

Rarick 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rivers 

Rogers.  Pla. 

Roudebush 

Satterfleld 

SchadebCTg 

Scherle 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Slkes 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stuckey 

Taylor 

Teague,  (MM. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Waggonner 

Watklna 
.    Watson 

WThltener 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Winn 

Zlon 


NOT  VOTING — 20 

Clawson,  Del       Herlong 
Oonte  Klrwan 

Everett  Laird 

Heckler.  Maas.     McClorj- 
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MacOregor 

Martin 
Multer 
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Rhodes,  Ariz. 
St.  Onge 

Utt 


WUllamiB,  MloB. 

wmia 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Kirwan  for.  with  Mr.  Martin  against. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  for,  with  Mr.  Everett  against. 

Mr.  Annui^lo  for.  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Mr.  Asplnall  for,  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Ari- 
zona against. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Andrews  of  Alabama  against. 

Mr.  Broomfleld  for,  with  Mr.  Herlong 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  LAlrd. 
Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Del 
Clawson. 

Mr.  WIUU  with  Mr.  MoClory. 

Mr.  COWGER  and  Mr.  PETTIS 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  provide  an  improved  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  to  authorize  funds  for 
the  continued  operation  of  economic  op- 
portunity programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
toble. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S  2388,  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  House  insist 
on  Its  amendments  to  the  bill  (S.  2388) 
to  provide  an  improved  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act,  to  authorize  funds  for  the 
continued  operation  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity programs,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  Messrs. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Dent,  Pdcin- 
SKi.  Daniels,  Albert.  Gibbons.  Ayres, 
Qtjie.  Goodell.  Ashbrook,  Erlenborn, 
and  Dellenback. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  could  the 
Speaker  Inform  us  as  to  how  many  Mem- 
bers were  appointed  as  conferees  for 
both  the  majority  and  the  minority 
parties? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is  8  and  6. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 


DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE  CITATION 
AWARDED  EARL  J.  MORGAN 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
many  occasions  in  the  recent  past,  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee have  stood  in  this  chamber  and 
praised  the  very  capable  and  dedicated 
professional  staff  members  of  our  com- 
mittee. Last  year  our  chief  coimsel, 
John  R.  Blandford,  was  singled  out  for 
a  Rockefeller  Public  Service  Award. 
Now  a  member  of  our  staff  has  been  hon- 
ored by  the  Reserve  Officers  Association 
of  the  United  States.  On  November  4,  at 
Its  fall  meeting  in  Biloxi,  Miss.,  the  ROA 
presented  Mr.  Earl  J.  Morgan  its  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Citation  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  outstanding  service  on  behalf 
of  National  Defense  and  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  remember 
Earl  as  a  page  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives prior  to  World  War  11.  I  first 
met  him  in  the  fall  of  1939  when  I  was  a 
staff  member  In  the  office  of  my  pred- 
ecessor, the  Honorable  Edwin  M.  Schae- 
fer.  Earl  left  us  In  the  fall  of  1942  to 
enlist  in  the  Army  Air  Corps  as  a  private. 
He  was  honorably  discharged  In  July 
1945  after  taking  part  In  33  combat  mis- 
sions as  a  navigator  on  B-24's  with  the 
8th  Air  Force  in  Europe.  His  awards  and 
decorations  included  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross  and  the  Air  Medal  with  f our 
oak  leaf  clusters. 

Earl  again  worked  for  us  here  on  the 
House  floor  after  the  war  while  com- 
pleting his  college  education  at  George 
Washington  University.  Shortly  after 
that  he  accepted  an  appointment  as  a 
special  agent  with  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  and  was  stationed  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  just  across  the  river  from  my 
congressional  district. 

The  excitement  and  Interest  Ln  being 
a  part  of  the  legislative  process  remained 
with  him.  In  February  1955  he  returned 
to  the  House  to  work  for  the  Military 
Operations  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  He 
Joined  the  professional  staff  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  July  1963. 

The  Distinguished  Service  Citation 
Just  bestowed  upon  him  praises  his  out- 
standing service  as  a  professional  staff 
member  of  four  Important  subcommit- 
tees. It  has  been  my  pleasure  and  good 
fortime  to  chair  two  of  those  subcom- 


mittees, Military  Airlift  and  Research 
and  Development,  so  I  can  attest  to  the 
merit  of  this  award. 

It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  citation.  It 
reads  as  follows: 
Resebvi  OincERS  Association  or  the  UNrnm 

States    DiSTLNGtnsHED    Sebvice    CrrATiON 

Awarded  to  Earl  J.  Morgan,  Nontmbeb  4 

1967 

Mr.  Earl  J.  Morgan  has  performed  out- 
standing service  as  a  Professional  Staff  Mem- 
ber. Conamlttee  on  Armed  Services,  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  from  July 
1963  to  present  date.  During  this  period  he 
has  served  with  distinction  as  Counsel  to  four 
lmpK>rtant  Subcommittees;  the  Military  Air- 
lift Subcommittee,  the  Research  and  De- 
velopment Subcommittee,  and  the  Special 
Investigation  Subcommittee  on  Commercial 
Air  Transportation  for  Servicemen  on  Leave 
and  on  the  M-16  Rifle.  In  each  case  his  keen 
Judgment  and  critical  understanding,  his 
splendid  spirit  of  service  and  faithfulness  of 
effort  have  received  the  fullest  praise  of  his 
Chairman. 

Having  been  a  public  servant  most  of  his 
adult  years  he  has  brought  to  any  purpose 
dignity  and  the  very  essence  of  excellence. 

His  expertness  and  efforts  have  contributed 
significantly  to  the  strength  and  effective- 
ness of  our  Armed  Services.  Thus  this  As- 
sociation honors  Mr.  Earl  J.  Morgan  for  hU 
outstanding  contribution  to  National  Se- 
curity. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members  be 
permitted  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks during  debate  on  section  103  of 
S.  2388  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
and  immediately  preceding  the  vote  on 
my  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNFAIR  COMPETITION  BY  ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT  ADMINIS- 
TRATION HEARINGS 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Development  Programs  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Works,  opened  its 
third  public  hearings  investigating  and 
studying  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration. These  hearings  have  been 
ably  conducted  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmond- 
son]. 

Today's  hearing,  which  I  have  long 
urged,  addressed  Itself  to  the  overall 
status  of  our  economic  development 
projects,  and  in  particular,  to  section  702 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965.  Section  702  was 
designed  to  prevent  unfair  competition. 
There  has  been  much  confusion  over  the 
Administration's  interpretation  of  this 
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^tion    Indeed,  one  of  the  objects  of 
!r«P  hearings  is  to  clear  up  this  confu- 
^f  for  boto  the  public  and  the  EDA 
Tt  is  my  hope  that  these  hearings  will 
Jume  after  the  Thanksgiving   break. 
Si  consider  some  cases  where  the  EDA 
S^  apparently  failed  to  carry  out  the 
Snt  of  the  law.  At  least  three  serious 
^d    apparent    violations    have    been 
hmuKht  to  our  attention:    the  United 
fTav  Pipe  case  In  Oklahoma,  the  Blue 
H^e  Nursery  case  In  North  Carolma, 
ond  the  Sugar  Refinery  case  in  Maine. 
Mr  Speaker,  I  wish  to  place  into  the 
Record  at  this  point  my  opening  state- 
ment before  the  special  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Development  Programs   this 
morning: 

Opening  Statement  of  the  Honorable  James 
C  Cleveland  Before  the  Speclal  Subcom- 
MriTEE  ON   Economic   Development   Pro- 
grams   OF    the    Committee    on     Public 
Works,  November  15,  1967 
Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like  this  morning 
to  welcome  Secretary  O'Malley  and  his  as- 
sociates. It  is  my  understanding  Mr.  Davis 
has  a  meeting  with  the  Vice  President  and 
thus  cannot  be  here.  I  am  somewhat  dis- 
appointed, however,  that  these  hearings  come 
so  late  In  the  session. 

A  little  over  a  month  ago  we  enacted  legis- 
lation amending  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  I  re- 
gret that  today's  hearings  did  not  precede 
that  legislation. 

I  understand  that  one  of  todays  topics 
concerns  section  702  of  the  Act  which  I  of- 
fered and  which  was  amended  by  Congress- 
man McCarthy.  I  am  pleased  that  this  has 
been  selected  as  a  topic.  especlaUy  since  our 
previous  hearings  have  indicated  much  con- 
fusion in  the  administration's  "Interpreta- 
tion" of  this  section.  I  am  hopeful  that  to- 
day's session  may  lead  to  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  direction  which  has  been 
taken  by  EDA  In  administering  section  702. 
There  Is  presently  reason  to  believe  the  legis- 
lative Intent  of  702  Is  not  being  fully  Im- 
plemented. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  much  of 
the  criticism  I  have  heard  directed  toward 
the  Economic  Development  Administration 
Is  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  Administra- 
tion's failure  to  communicate  adequately 
with  this  Committee.  Obtaining  copies  of 
such  obviously  public  documents  as  pub- 
lished regulations,  policies  and  procedures 
has  been  a  difficult,  tlme-consvimlng  chore. 
I  hope  that  one  mutually  beneficial  result  of 
these  hearings  will  be  that  the  staff  of  the 
Economic  Development  Administration  will 
be  Instructed  to  place  the  staff  of  this  Sub- 
committee on  the  regular  mailing  Ust  for 
all  published  regulations,  policies  and  pro- 
cedures, to  respond  promptly  to  requests 
for  information  and  material,  and,  perhaps 
most  Important,  to  make  an  affirmative  effort 
to  keep  the  staff  Informed  about  actions  and 
decisions  which  are  likely  to  become  con- 
troversial. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  reported 
the  legislation  which  created  the  Economic 
Development  Administration.  The  Committee 
should  be  kept  Informed  as  to  the  way  the 
program  is  being  carried  out  without  having 
to  launch  an  investigation  every  time  a  new 
question  is  raised. 

A  case  in  point  Is  the  Interpretation  of  sec- 
tion 702  of  the  Act.  The  agency  Interpreta- 
tion Is  evidently  based  upon  a  study  en- 
titled. "The  Measurement  of  Industrial 
Capacity"  prepared  by  Economic  Associates, 
Inc  Although  the  report  was  dated  October 
1966.  and  despite  the  fact  that  the  report 
"gratefuUv  acknowledges"  my  assistance,  the 
fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  I  did  not  see  the 
report  until  long  after  Its  date  of  publica- 
tion. 


UNWANTED  SPOTLIGHT 


Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Alaska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
column  in  the  Colpey  newspapers  by  Du- 
mitru  Danielopol  on  Rumania  brought 
out  an  unfortunate  aspect  on  that  coun- 
try's  current   situation   which    negates 
somewhat  the  progressive  developments 
that  have  been  evident  in  that  state,  re- 
vealing unfortimate  setbacks.  I  insert  it 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Unwanted  Spotlight 
(By  D\imltru  Danielopol) 
Washington.— Romania's  slip  Is  showing. 
Cornellu  Manescu,  Romania's  foreign  min- 
ister   was  elected  president  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  and  he  looks  good 
on  television,  but  that's  not  enough. 

The  Romanians  figured  that  this  honor- 
it  is  the  first  Communist  country  to  seat  a 
v:s.  president— was  going  to  give  them 
carte  blanche  In  the  West. 

Admittedlv.  the  U.N.  has  long  ceased  to  be 
the  kind  of  organization  its  creators  dreamed 
of  22  vears  ago,  but  It  still  passes  as  the 
world's"  greatest  forum.  And  that  la  where 
Bucharest  is  getUng  Into  trouble. 

The  UJJ.  members  still  pay  lip  service  to 
the  rights  and  liberties  which  the  charter 
guarantees  and  Manescu's  election  turns  the 
spotlight  on  conditions  Inside  Romania.  De- 
spite carefully  arranged  props,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  Romanian  government  holds 
all  the  tvrannlcal  powers  of  a  Stalinist  state. 
The  reshuffling  of  the  police  set-up  last 
August  tightened  control  over  the  popula- 
tion rather  than  relaxing  It.  Bucharest 
moved  in  the  opposite  direction  of  other 
satellites. 

Romanians  requesting  exit  permits  to 
visit  relatives  abroad  are  Immediately  sus- 
pect. They  come  under  closer  police  scrutiny 
than  before. 

Pew  permits  are  granted.  It  takes  some- 
times years  before  one  Is  Issued. 

Requests  from  relatives  abroad  for  pass- 
ports for  loved  ones  are  rejected  In  the  great 
malorlty  of  cases;  even  when  the  people  in- 
volved are  sick  and  old  and  have  no  further 
value  to  the  "state." 

Foreign   embassies   In  Bucharest  are   out 
of  bounds  to  most  Romanians.  Citizens  can- 
not be  invited  to  Embassy  functions  without  ^ 
prior   approval   by   the   foreign   office.   Even 
tourists  visiting  Romania  are  not  secure. 

Many  former  Romanians,  who  now  have 
another  nationality,  have  been  arrested. 
"Agence  France-Presse"  recently  reported 
from  Bonn  that  14  Gernaans  of  Romanian 
origin  were  sent  to  Jail.  The  total  of  arrests 
of  former  Romanians  reached  165  In  Sep- 
tember, it  said. 

The  charge?  The  Romanian  police  said  the 
persons  had,  In  many  cases,  visited  Romania 
too  often,  which  qualified  them  as  "spies.* 
"Of  the  Communist  governments  In  Eu- 
rope, Romania   has  been  one   of   the  most 
tightly  organized  and  controlled,"  says  the 
Washington  Star  correspondent  from  Bucha- 
rest. „  „  o 
How  does  Manescu  behave  at  the  UJJ.? 
Like  any  good  Communist. 
With  brazen  effrontery  he  slipped  out  of 
his  chair  the  other  day,  passed  the  gavel  to 
his  Indian  substitute  and  Joined  the  other 
Communist    delegations    as    they    marched 
out   when  the   delegate  from   South   Africa 
rose    to    address    the    assembly.    The    Com- 


munists called  It  a  protest  against  the  apart- 
held   policy. 

But  Manescu,  as  president  of  the  assem- 
bly, is  supposed  to  be  neutral. 

Little  things  Uke  that  wUl  cause  trouble 
for  Romania. 

Her  economy  Is  In  shambles,  despite  claims 
to  the  contrary,  and  she  Is  knocking  at  the 
door  of  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States  for  long  term  credits,  understanding 
and  help.  _     ^.    . 

Before  she  gets  It,  she'd  better  fix  that 

slip. 

She  might  start  by  making  concessions 
to  the  people  of  Romania  whose  rights  are 
guaranteed  by  the  charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 


TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fr6m 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
debate  on  the  recommittal  of  the  foreign 
aid  conference  report  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!  received 
wide  publicity  in  South  Vietnam.  A  copy 
of  the  news  report  as  published  in  the 
Saigon  Daily  News  of  November  10  was 
sent  to  me  by  Sgt.  Philip  Watts  who  is 
on  duty  with  Allied  forces  in  South  Viet- 

Sergeant  Watts  Is  not  only  disturbed 
about  our  reluctance  to  bring  economic 
pressures  against  nations  trading  with 
the  enemy,  but  also  is  interested  in  the 
long-term  objective  of  building  a  fed- 
eration to  link  free  world  nations. 

Here  is  the  letter  from  Sergeant  Watts 
together  with  the  reprint  from  the  Saigon 
Daily  News: 

APO  San  Francisco. 

November  10,  1967. 
Representative  Paul  Findlet. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir;  Thank  you  for  your  stand  in 
support  of  us  in  Vietnam. 

In  reference  to  the  enclosed  copy  of  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Saigon  Dally 
News.  November  10.  I  can  only  say  that  thou- 
sands of  American  GI.'s  who  read  it  were 
shocked  and  bewildered  that  such  a  large 
number  of  their  -Congressmen"  would  deny 
them  the  support  necessary  to  win  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  It  is  a  shame  to  know  this  at  a 
time  when  we  are  coming  so  close  to  "VIC- 
TORY." 

I  have  written  to  vou.  mainly  because  you 
are  a  friend  of  mv  father,  Sylvan  Watts,  and 
I  know  from  him  and  through  your  messages 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  that  you 
have  devoted  a  tremendous  amount  of  energy 
to  Atlantic  Union  and  endeavored  through 
economics  to  provide  the  world  with  the  ma- 
terial things  which  make  the  world  a  better 
place  to  live. 

I  know  that  sometimes  Americans  must 
make  sacrifices,  great  sacrifices.  We  may  even 
lose  a  few  friends.  But  If  they  are  really 
"friends"  they  wouldn't  hesitate  to  put  right 
before  might.  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  "Right 
makes  might." 

Our  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Allies  In 
Vietnam  are  equallv  outraged  with  Great 
Britain's  trade  with  North  Vietnam,  directly 
and  indirectlv.  As  a  result,  most  Australian 
soldiers  I  have  come  in  contact  vrtth  in  Viet- 
nam are  predicting  "a  break"  with  the  Com- 
monwealth and  some  kind  of  economic  and 
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military  union  with  the  United  States.  We 
must  remember  that  Australia  Is  basically  a 
"young  peoples  country"  with  new  Ideas  and 
old  dreams  which  eventually  will  lead  all  of 
ua  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Union 
(Community)  we  all  are  working  for.  I  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  my  time  amongst  the 
AustraUans  and  New  Zealanders  in  Vietnam 
and  can  testify  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  lot 
la  common.  Including  this  trade  problem 
with  the  enemy! 

Talk  about  winning  friends!  We  could 
really  win  some  good  ones  by  supporting  the 
Americans.  Australians,  New  Zealanders,  Ko- 
reans, and  Thais,  who  are  fighting  for  us  all 
In  Vietnam.  I  can't  think  of  a  greater  friend 
that  one  who  would  give  up  his  life  for  an- 
other. This  was  demonstrated  last  April  7th. 
when  an  Australian  Major  gave  his  life  by 
carrying  two  wounded  American  officers  to 
safety  and  then  charging  the  enemy  single 
handedly  and  Infilctlng  heavy  casualties. 

For  this  he  was  (posthumously)  awarded 
the  Victoria  Cross,  the  highest  decoration  for 
heroism  in  the  British  Commonwealth. 

You  would  be  amazed  to  see  the  amount  of 
supplies  unloaded  at  Haiphong  in  a  single 
day.  I  have  seen  It  and  it  should  be  closed 
and  destroyed  as  soon  as  possible.  I  realize 
that  this  would  deny  some  basic  necessities 
to  the  North  Vietnamese,  but  it  would  greatly 
reduce  their  war  making  capability  and 
shorten  the  war  if  not  end  It.  The  basic  ne- 
cessities could  be  airlifted  under  a  flag  of 
truce 

I  would  like  to  have  a  list  of  the  "Congress- 
men" who  voted  on  the  resolution  pertaining 
to  "U.S.  Sales  Restriction  to  Nations  Trading 
With  North  Vietnam."  Many  American  G.I.'s 
win  be  anxious  to  write  their  congressmen 
and  find  out  why  they  took  their  stand  on 
the  resolution! 

I  would  like  this  letter  read  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  if  you  think  It  is  appro- 
priate. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Phild'  Watts. 

PS. — I  will  be  returning  to  the  U.S.  In  De- 
cember for  reassignment  to  the  22  Bomb 
Wing.  March  AFB,  California.  Perhaps  we 
could  get  together  at  your  convenience  and 
discuss  Vietnam.  There  are  many  matters  I 
would  like  to  discuss  with  you  which  would 
not  be  appropriate  by  mall  at  this  time. 

(Prom  the  Saigon  Dally  News.  Nov.  10.  1967] 

pa>n!x  votts  on  u.s.  sales  restriction  to 

Nation  Th.-vding  With  North  Vietnam 

Washington — The  House  by  a  vote  of  201 
to  196  Wednesday  narrowly  defeated  a  new 
attempt  to  bar  U.S.  sales  to  or  purchases 
from  any  country  that  permits  ships  flying 
Its  flag  to  trade  with  North  Viet  Nam. 

The  vote  came  on  a  demand  by  Repub- 
lican Congressman  Harold  R.  Gross  of  Iowa. 
He  wanted  the  House  to  Insist  on  the  restric- 
tion and  send  the  entire  foreign  aid  bill  back 
to  a  Senate-House  committee. 

The  vote  was  so  close  that  at  the  end  of 
the  normal  roll  call,  his  motion  had  been 
approved  with  a  two-vote  margin. 

Using  parliamentary  devices  to  delay  an- 
nouncement of  the  total.  House  leaders  per- 
suaded a  few  members  to  change  their  minds 
and  put  In  hurried  calls  to  others  who  had 
not  voted,  and  succeeded  In  defeating  It  by 
six  votes. 

The  amendment  sought  would  have  re- 
quired the  president,  without  option,  to  cut 
off  all  sales  to,  purchases  from,  trading  or 
dealing  In  military  equipment  with  any  na- 
tion permitting  ships  flying  Its  flag  to  trade 
with  North  Vietnam. 

Opponents  argued  that  It  was  so  far-reach- 
ing it  not  only  would  force  abrogation  of 
the  3.2  billion  dollar  reciprocal  arms  sale 
agreement  with  Great  Britain  but  might  also 
have  resulted  in  the  forced  cloeing  of  U.S. 
air  bases  in  England. 

Democratic  Congressman  Wayne  Hays 
warned  the  House  the  action  would   mean 


that  "in  retaliation  against  seven  little  ships 
trading  at  Haiphong  in  one  month,  you  want 
to  wipe  Great  Britain  off  the  map." 

He  said  that  not  only  is  the  trade  In- 
significant, but  there  is  no  way  for  Britain 
to  control  It.  since  the  ships  mvolved  bear 
a  Hong  Kong  registry  but  are  under  long- 
term  charter  to  Red  Chinese. 

"This  could  even  mean  the  possible  loss 
of  Hong  Kong,  a  valuable  outfxjst  to  us  as 
well  as  to  Great  Britain,"  he  warned. 

He  said  the  amendment  would  "punish  the 
United  States  more  than  it  would  punish 
Great  Britain"  If  it  meant  closing  the  air 
bases  in  England  or  supplying  their  total 
requirements  from  outside  Great  Britain. 

But  Republican  Congressman  Charles  E. 
Chamberlain  argued  that  there  were  53 
British-flag  vessels  entering  Haiphong  In  a 
one  year  period,  and  told  the  House  "it  means 
the  British  are  renting  out  their  flag  to 
those  opposing  U.S." 

Republican  representative  Paul  Flndley 
said  that  as  long  as  American  men  are  dying 
in  Vietnam  under  Are.  "we  should  use  every 
economic  tool  at  our  command  to  help 
them." 

Republican  Congressman  William  S.  Mail- 
Hard  said  Britain  has  control  over  these 
ships  and  would  have  to  change  her  laws 
to  compete  with  this  amendment  and  dem- 
ocratic representative  Comellua  Gallagher 
reminded  the  House  that  the  fact  Is,  on 
balance  we  are  getting  more  support  from 
Great  Britain  regarding  our  position  in  Viet- 
nam than  we  are  from  most  countries. 


PUERTO  RICAN  ECONOMY 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Berry!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sylvia  Por- 
ter, writing  from  San  Juan.  P.R..  verifies 
what  I  have  been  saying  for  the  past 
number  of  years,  that  Puerto  Rico  has 
enjoyed  an  amazing  economic  spurt  be- 
cause of  a  tax  advantage  program  given 
to  that  Commonwealth. 

The  article  on  Puerto  Rico,  carried  in 
the  Washington  Star,  November  14.  1967, 
is  most  revealing.  It  sets  out  the  tremen- 
dous growth  of  this  island  country  and 
all  because  of  a  tax  advantage  given  to 
them  under  their  Commonwealth  law. 

For  years  I  have  been  fighting  to  get 
this  same  tax  advantage  and  this  same 
economic  opportiuiity  for  the  Indian  peo- 
ple on  Indian  reservations  in  the  United 
States.  The  Indian  Department  opposes 
it.  Why  I  do  not  know,  unless  they  realize 
that  it  would  put  them  out  of  business 
because  very  shortly  Indian  reservations, 
like  Puerto  Rico,  would  become  econom- 
ically independent. 

Instead  of  offering  a  bill  this  year 
which  would  give  this  advantage  to  all 
Indian  reservations.  Representative  Mor- 
ris Udall  and  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion which  would  serve  as  a  pilot  pro- 
gram, and  which  could  determine  the 
cost  of  such  a  program  to  the  Federal 
Government.  Our  bills  would  apply  to  the 
Indian  reservations  in  South  Dakota  and 
Arizona.  It  would  give  the  Congress  and 
the  Treasury  Department  an  opportuni- 
ty to  determine  the  cost  of  such  a  pro- 
gram to  the  Federal  Treasury  and  It 
would  give  the  Congress  an  opportunity 


to  determine  the  amazing  benefits  that 
would  accrue  to  the  reservation  areas  be- 
cause smaller  industry  would  move  to 
these  reservations  to  take  advantage  of 
this  tax  incentive.  It  would  provide  jobs, 
it  would  provide  opportunity,  it  woulcj 
put  an  end  to  the  rural  ghettos  on  these 
reservations  and  give  these  people  an 
opportunity  to  be  free  and  independent, 
and  self-supporting. 
The  article  is  as  follows: 

PtTEETO  Rico  Economy  Ablazs 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

San  Juan — "We  are  in  Puerto  Rico  be- 
cause of  two  reasons:  tax  incentives  and  an 
ample  supply  of  low-cost  labor.  All  the 
other  factors,  such  as  pleasant  climate  and 
a  tropical  atmosphere,  are  basically  unim- 
portant. Puerto  Rico  offers  us  a  chance  to 
produce  profitably.  We  are  In  business  to 
make  a  profit.  That's  the  whole  story." 

These  comments  were  made  recently  by 
the  head  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  subsidiary  of 
a  big  U.S.  manufacturing  company.  Most 
Puerto  Rlcan  executives  agree  with  him.  It 
Is  the  heart  of  Puerto  Rico's  boom  of  the  past 
20  years. 

Only  two  decades  ago,  this  small  island 
was  sunk  In  poverty.  The  Island's  per  capita 
annual  Income  was  a  bare  >121.  Life  expec- 
tancy was  46  years.  Its  economy  was  one  crop 
(sugar.)  About  one  In  every  five  workers 
was  Jobless.  An  average  of  over  five  persons 
inhabited  each  dwelling.  It  was  with  pity 
tliat  observers  called  it  "the  poorhouse  of 
the  Caribbean." 

But  then,  following  World  War  U,  Puerto 
Rico  leaders  embarked  on  an  extraordinary 
program  of  economic  planning.  Their  ob- 
jective: To  spur  private  Industry  into  build- 
ing the  Island.  Their  prime  weapons:  Tax  In- 
centives piled  on  top  of  the  fundamental 
tax  fact  that  Puerto  Rico  pays  no  federal  in- 
come taxes. 

Specifically,  under  laws  passed  In  1947- 
48  and  amended  many  times  since,  qualify- 
ing manufacturers  who  start  or  expand 
plants  are  granted  100  percent  exemption 
from  the  island's  corporation  income  taxes 
for  periods  ranging  from  10  to  17  years.  The 
longest  exemption  of  17  years  Is  for  Indus- 
tries locating  In  the  Island's  less  developed 
areas.  Exempted  businesses  also  are  free  of 
property  taxes,  excise  taxes,  municipal  taxes. 
licenses  and  fees.  And  all  this  is,  mind  you. 
on  top  of  no  Federal  Income  taxes. 

Meanwhile,  to  attract  private  Investments, 
the  government  created  or  strengthened  key 
economic  agencies. 

For  Instance,  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  researches  Industrial  tar- 
gets, digs  out  Investment  opportunities  and 
guides  private  Investors  to  them.  The  Gov- 
ernment Development  Bank  helps  finance 
the  projects  by  supplementing  available 
credit  facilities  and  by  direct  loans  to  inves- 
tors when  necessary.  The  Puerto  Rico  Indus- 
trial Development  Co.  constructs  industrial 
buildings  for  sale  or  lease  to  private  com- 
panies. The  whole  structure  is  deliberately 
geared  to  supporting  private  initiative. 

As  a  result  of  this  "Operation  Bootstrap," 
nearly  1 ,500  manufacturing  operations  repre- 
senting an  Investment  value  of  over  $1  bil- 
lion and  employing  almost  88,000  workers, 
have  been  established.  The  Island's  gross 
national  product  has  almost  tripled  in  10 
years  to  $3  billion.  Per  capita  Income  has 
soared  to  $1,000.  Life  expectancy  Is  up  to  70 
years. 

Tjow  the  island's  industrial  revolution  is 
progressing  by  stages  from  the  processing  of 
agrlcultxiral  products  to  apparel  and  metal 
products  to  petrochemicals.  Now,  In  the 
words  of  Juan  Labadle  Eurlte,  president  of 
the  GDB,  "our  economy  Is  diversifying  from 
light  to  heavy  Industry  which  is  coming  here 
to  stay."  Now  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  U.S. 
corporation  funds  to  the  island  Is  assured  by 
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Puerto  Rico's  recent  overwhelming  vote  In 
f»tor  of  conUnued  commonwealth  status. 

"Perhaps  nowhere  In  the  world  has  there 
heen  greater  co-operation  between  govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector  to  create  a 
healthy  economy,"  mused  Labadle.  "The  co- 
operation works." 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fm-TON]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  necessary  for  me  on 
Thursday,  November  9, 1967,  to  leave  the 
House  floor  just  before  5  p.m.  in  order  to 
fly  to  Pittsburgh,  because  of  the  death  of 
a  longtime  personal  friend,  Patrick 
O'Neill,  of  Pittsburgh. 

Because  of  this  obligation  to  my 
friend,  I  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the 
final  vote  on  the  passage  of  H.R.  8569, 
the  District  of  Columbia  Appropriation 
Act,  1968.  On  this  rollcall  No.  380  I 
would  have  voted  "aye." 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY   AMEND- 
MENTS ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  MeskillI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  S.  2388, 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
Act  of  1967,  is  extremely  important.  I 
have  frequently  been  critical  of  the  way 
in  which  the  OEO  has  conducted  the  war 
on  poverty,  and  the  OEO  has  deserved 
this  criticism. 

At  the  time  the  program  was  enacted, 
it  was  predicted  that  it  would  run  into 
difficulties  and  be  bogged  down  by  politi- 
cal patronage  and  marred  by  frequent 
scandal  and  mismanagement.  All  this  has 
come  to  pass  and  more. 

I  have  followed  the  debate  this  week 
verj-  closely. 

I  have  voted  for  amendments  to  im- 
prove the  program,  unsuccessfully  in 
most  cases. 

Now  we  approach  the  point  of  decision 
when  each  Member  must  solemnly  ask 
himself  whether  he  will  accept  this  pro- 
gram, as  it  is  now  cast,  with  all  its 
blemishes,  its  cumbersome  methods,  its 
clumsiness,  or  whether  he  will  vote  to  end 
it. 

I  have  made  my  judgment  and  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  the  bill.  It  is  my  earnest 
judgment  that  this  is  not  the  best  bill 
this  House  could  pass.  Nor  will  it  do  the 
job  as  well  as  it  could  be  done.  But  it  is 
better  than  no  bill  at  all. 

Failing  the  enactment  of  a  better  pro- 
gram, I  believe  we  should  pass  the  bill 
which  is  before  us. 

But  I  couple  this  statement  of  support 
with  a  solemn  warning  to  the  adminis- 


tration not  to  misinterpret  my  vote.  The 
errors  of  omission  and  commission  in 
the  war  on  poverty  are  numerous  and 
large.  They  have  been  spread  on  the  rec- 
ord for  all  to  see.  And  I  warn  these 
administrators  to  clean  up  their  houses. 
The  bill  was  changed  from  a  2 -year  to  a 
1-year  authorization.  It  will  be  up  for 
renewal  soon  again.  I  warn  the  admin- 
istration to  stay  clear  of  those  who  would 
lead  agitation  in  the  streets  and  cut  loose 
those  who  would  teach  draft  evasion  or 
who  would  pit  race  against  race. 

It  is  a  very  wonderful  thing  that  we 
have  reached  a  time  in  America  when  we 
can  even  contemplate  the  elimination  of 
poverty  within  the  framework  of  free  in- 
stitutions. 

The  administrators  must  bear  this  in 
mind  always  and  do  nothing  further  to 
destroy  the  confidence  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  this  cause.  It  is 
very  badly  undermined  now  and  all  polls 
I  have  seen  or  taken  myself  reveal  that 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans  do  not 
believe  thir  program  has  been  of  signifi- 
cant help  to  poor  people.  That  is  a  bleak 
indictment  of  an  agency  which  spends 
so  much  time  and  money  on  public  re- 
lations. 

I  suggest  to  them  that  they  use  their 
public  relations  money  to  Improve  the 
plight  of  the  poor  rather  than  the  image 
of  the  OEO.  A  successful  program  will  do 
more  for  the  public  relations  of  the  OEO 
than  all  the  press  releases  in  the  world. 
In  short,  less  talk  and  more  action. 

Most  of  the  attempts  to  improve  this 
program  legislatively  have  failed.  I  will 
support  the  program  in  the  hope  and  ex- 
pectation that  It  will  be  improved  ad- 
ministratively. 

The  administrators  of  this  program 
should  keep  in  mind  that  the  billions 
they  have  spent  and  are,  presumably,  yet 
to  spend,  are  wrung  from  the  paychecks 
of  hard-working  Americans — to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  not  borrowed  from  the 
future  at  high  interest  which  must  be 
paid.  They  must  remember  that  these 
funds  do  not  come  tumbhng  like  manna 
from  the  big  Congress  in  the  sky.  The 
citizens  who  furnish  these  funds — and 
the  future  generations  who  will  be  pay- 
ing on  this  debt — will  demand  a  strict  ac- 
counting. Their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress will  not  hesitate  to  terminate  this 
program  If  it  shows  no  improvement  in 
the  future. 

While  we  can  ill  afford  this  expendi- 
ture of  money  now,  neither  can  we  aflford 
to  wait.  Tlie  longer  we  wait  to  attack  the 
problems  of  poverty,  the  more  the  prob- 
lems will  grow  and  the  more  an  effective 
program  will  cost. 

I  beheve  that  this  investment  carefully 
made  and  carefully  nurtured,  will  pay  for 
itself  a  thousandfold. 

Thus  I  will  vote  to  continue  this  pro- 
gram—but those  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  it  should  understand  that 
they  are  on  notice. 


CHRONIC  ALCOHOLISM  A  DISEASE 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Gm)El  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  line  with 
my  earlier  remarks  on  the  problem  of 
alcohoUsm  and  my  legislation,  H.R.  8523, 
to  combat  this  national  problem.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  recent  decision  handed  down  by 
the  common  pleas  court  of  Philadelphia 
Pa  This  decision  has  further  advanced 
the  judicial  interpretation  that  chronic 
alcoholics  are  victims  of  a  disease  and 
should  therefore  be  wards  of  public 
health  rather  than  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities. . 

This  ruUng  from  our  neighbonng 
State  has  particular  bearing  upon  Mary- 
landers  since  our  own  Fourth  Federal 
Judicial  Circuit,  along  with  State  courts, 
previously  handed   down  similar  deci- 

In  view  of  the  increasing  interest  on 
this  subject,  I  include  this  important 
Pennsylvania  decision  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  as  follows: 

COMMONWEALTH      OF     PENNSTLVANIA     EX     REL. 

Robert  Edward  Lee  v.  Edward  J.  Hendrick. 

SUPERINTENDENT.  PHILADELPHIA  COtJJITT 
PRISONS,  NO.  H.C.  0075— COMMONWEALTH 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA  EX  REX.  JOSEPH  MITSCH  V. 

Edward  J.  Hevdrick,  StJPERiNTENDENT, 
Philadelpku  Countt  Prisons.  No.  H.C. 
0076 

opinion:   J.  WEINROTT 

These  two  habeas  corpus  petitions  bring 
before  the  Court  a  question  important  to  a 
substanual  segment  of  the  public  yet  never 
decided  in  Pennsylvania:  Is  habitual  alco- 
holism a  crime  or  merely  a  disease? 

It  1=^  a  familiar  practice  in  Philadelphia  and 
m  other  cities  across  the  nation  for  the  police 
to  descend  at  night  on  "Skid  R^w''^ round  up 
a  batch  of  drunken  derelicts,  toss  them  Into  a 
bare  cell  known  as  the  "tank"  to  sober  up 
overnight,  and  line  them  up  in  the  morning 
before!  magistrate  or  equivalent  functionary. 
Customarllv  the  magistrate  dismisses  them 
all,  with  or  without  a  lecture,  to  be  brought 
before  him  again  another  day.  Occasionally 
he  singled  out  two  or  three,  apparently  at 
random,  and  commits  them,  on  the  perfunc- 
torv  statement  of  an  officer  or  with  no  testi- 
mony at  all,  to  jail  for  a  short  period  as  a 
warning  to  the  rest. 

TO  obtain  a  decision  on  the  leg^Uty  of 
that  practice  as  applied  to  a  man  habitually 
and  compulsively  addicted  to  alcohol,  the 
Defender  Association  of  Pl^ll^^if'^^',''"^ 
the  cooperation  of  the  city's  District  At- 
torney has  selected  the  two  instant  cases  as 
a  test  In  the  public  Interest  two  civic  orga- 
nizations, the  Philadelphia  Diagnostic  and 
Relocation  Service  Corp.  and  the  National 
Council  on  Alcoholism.  Delaware  Valley  Area, 
inc.  have  aied  an  exiellent  brief  as  amid 
curiae.  ^     ^       .. 

Chronic  excessive  drinking  ranks  fourth 
among  the  public  health  problems  of  the 
United  States.  Five  million  men  and 
women^ine  out  of  every  fiitecn,  or  about 
six  percent,  of  our  nation's  adults— are  esti- 
mated to  suffer  from  alcoholism.  In  recent 
times  two  million  arrests  in  a  single  year,  or 
one-third  of  all  in  the  country,  ^ere  for 
drunkenness  In  public'  In  the  greater  PhUa- 
delphla  area,  200.000  alcoholics  are  said  to 
require  care.  .,  „„™ 

Medical  authorities  look  upon  alcoholism 


'Marvin  A.  Block,  M.D..  Alcoholism:  Its 
Facets  and  Phases,  1.  44  (1965):  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  Task  Force  Report; 
Drunkenness,  i  (1967). 
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as  one  facet  of  an  enormous  public  health 
problem  As  such,  It  constitutes  numerically 
the  largest  branch  of  that  subject.^  Further- 
more addiction  to  alcohol  is  In  Its  nature 
similar  to  narcotics  addiction;  and  to  our 
mind  both  may  be  viewed  as  belonging  to  the 
large  category  of  compulsive  abnormalities 
that  includes  Kleptomania,  pyromanla.  ho- 
mosexuality and  other  personality  quirks. 

The  handling  of  alcoholism  In  the  United 
States"  is  deplorable.  Facilities  for  the  therapy 
that  medical  men  say  chronic  drunkards 
must  have  are  woefully  insufficient.  The  usual 
approach  to  drunkenness  Is  to  punish  It.  by 
fine  or  Jail  as  a  criminal  offense."  Pennsyl- 
vania has  two  statutes,  one  going  back  to 
1794  expressly  punishing  Intoxication,  and 
doubtful  provisions  in  two  laws  relating  to 
prisons.  It  would  appear  that  our  local  magis- 
trates assume  authority  to  act  under  the  lat- 
ter. We  win  describe  the  tangent  statutes 
subsequently. 

In  any  event,  whatever  the  laws  upon 
which  reliance  was  based,  both  relators  were 
arrested  In  Philadelphia  last  June,  and  were 
promptly  committed  by  magistrates  to  the 
House  of  Correction  for  thirty  days,  for  habit- 
ual drunkenness.'  Both  relators  flled  separate 
petitions  for  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  asserting 
primarily  that  habitual  drunkenness  cannot 
constitutionally  be  punished  as  a  crime."  The 
District  Attorney  flled  pro  forma  answers,  but 
his  representatives  made  It  clear  that  he  is 
not  actually  taking  an  adverse  stand.  Psy- 
chiatric evidence  adduced  at  the  hearing  es- 
tablished that  the  petitioner  Mitsch  is  a 
chronic  alcoholic,  compulsively  addicted  to 
an  excessive  consumption  of  liquor,  and  that 
the  petitioner  Lee  Is  a  "problem  drinker," 
who  without  essential  treatment  Is  virtually 
certain  to  become  a  full  addict.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  the  present  Issue,  we  regard  both 
relators  as  subject  to  an  urge  which  they 
cannot  control  without  outside  aid.  and  as 
coming  within  the  general  category  of  habit- 
ual drunkards. 

Several  experts  produced  by  the  defense, 
and  one  called  by  the  Court,'  gave  testimony 
on  the  nature  of  chronic  alcoholism.  In  sub- 
stance, they  agreed  that  the  habitual  drtmk- 
ard  Is  uncontrollably  addicted  to  excessive 
drinking;  at  the  start,  he  does  not  intend  to 
get  drunk,  merely  to  take  a  few  drinks;  but 


•Block,  op.  cit.,  1.  The  author  cites  a  di- 
versity of  deflnltlons  of  alcoholism,  and  the 
variety  of  patterns  Involved.  The  deflnltlons 
range  from  "a  progressive  disease  character- 
ized bv  uncontrollable  drinking"  to  his  own 
broad  characterization  as  "the  use  of  alcohol 
or  alcoholic  beverages  to  the  extent  of  caus- 
ing any  continuing  adverse  effect  upon  the 
Individual  or  his  family  or  community":  Op. 
cit.  20-24. 

'  President's  Commission,  op.  cit.,  1.  Most 
laws  prohibit  drunkenness  In  public;  some 
require  a  breach  of  the  peace  or  attach  other 
condlUons.  In  Jurisdictions  lacking  a  drunk- 
enness law  police  make  arrests  under  dis- 
orderly conduct  statutes. 
"^"The  commitments  are  not  identical;  one 
was  for  one  month  Instead  of  for  thirty  days, 
and  for  "habitual  Intoxication"  instead  of 
for  "habitual  drunkenness."  The  Court  con- 
siders the  differences  immaterial. 

=  The  petitions  raise  subsidiary  conten- 
tions also,  but  we  will  not  detail  them  at  this 
point. 

~»Dr.  Martin  D.  Kissen.  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Alcoholism.  Drug  Addiction  and 
Compulsive  Gambling  at  915  Corinthian 
Ave..  Philadelphia.  Among  others  who  testi- 
fled  were  Ronald  J.  Ottentterg.  M.D.,  Medical 
Director  of  the  EaglevlUe  Hospital  and  Re- 
habilitation Center;  Frederick  B.  Glaser, 
M.D.,  in  charge  of  a  narcotics  program  at 
Temple  University,  and  Irving  W.  Shandler, 
M.A.,  Executive  Director  of  the  Diagnostic 
and  Relocation  Center  at  304  Arch  St.,  Phila- 
delphia. 


once  he  begins,  he  cannot  stop.  Addiction  Is 
marked  by  three  traits:  a  psychic  depend- 
ence, or  craving  for  liquor;  a  physiologic  de- 
pendence, causing  special  symptoms  upon  a 
sudden  withdrawal;  and  a  tolerance,  or  in- 
creasing need  for  his  potion.  Alcoholism  and 
drug  addlcUon  are  basically  alike;  the  differ- 
ence In  the  substance  Ingested  Is  Immaterial. 
Indeed,  one  witness  declared,  eventually 
alcohol  may  cause  more  physical  damage  than 
do  narcotics.  Alcoholism  at  times  leads  to 
delirium  tremens  or  to  clrrhoels  of  the  liver 
and  other  afflictions.  It  takes  longer  to  be- 
come an  alcoholic  than  a  narcotics  addict; 
hence  the  former  tends  to  be  the  older  of  the 
two.  In  a  general  sense,  the  witness  remarked, 
homosexuality  also  may  be  regarded  as  an 
addictive  condition. 

In  the  belief  that  punishment  of  habltxial 
drunkards  without  therapy  is  useless,  those 
testifying  on  the  subject  were  unanimous. 
The  victim  ser^'es  his  time,  sobers  up  In  Jail, 
but  goes  out  the  same  man  as  he  entered.  He 
returns  to  the  same  environment,  Is  vulner- 
able to  the  same  stresses,  and  becomes  a  pub- 
lic charge  over  and  over  again — at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  community."  He  Is  a  man  with  a 
psychological  problem,  seeking  escape  In  his 
drunken  oblivion.  What  he  must  have  is  not 
Jail  but  a  search  for  his  problem,  physical 
and  mental  therapy,  and  help  to  break  the 
habit  which  he  cannot  control  without  out- 
side assistance. 

The  testimony  adduced  before  the  Court 
accords  with  current  medical  belief.  Though 
some  physicians  dissent,  the  medical  profes- 
sion In  general  has  officially  accepted  alco- 
hoUc  addiction  as  an  Illness.* 

That  view  has  been  one  of  slow  growth. 
Likewise  has  been  the  approach  to  drug 
addiction  as  an  ailment,  and  Indeed  to  men- 
tal Illness  Itself,  of  which  many  authorities 
regard  both  alcoholic  and  narcotics  addic- 
tions as  aspects.  In  England  four  centuries 
ago  It  was  believed  effective  to  beat  an 
Insane  man  "until  he  had  regained  his 
reason,"  and  In  early  America  the  In- 
sane were  Jailed,  whipped  at  the  post,  pil- 
loried, and  even  hanged  or  burned  at  the 
stake.'  In  the  case  of  drunkenness,  around 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  fa- 
mous Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  in  America  and 
Dr.  Thomas  Trotter  In  England  broached 
the  illness  view;  in  the  1830's  some  American 
physicians  suggested  special  Institutions  for 
drunkards,  and  the  French  sociologist  Dr. 
A.  Frelgler  condemned  the  handling  of  ine- 
briety as  a  crime.  In  the  decades  ensuing, 
a  dozen  nonprofit  homes  for  Inebriates  were 
opened  in  our  country,  and  in  1872  some  of 
their  managers  organized  a  society  to  study 
Inebriety  and  narcotics  addiction.  We  con- 
sider the  linking  of  the  two  addictions  note- 
worthy. For  38  years  the  society  published 
a  Journal  advocating  the  thesis  that  alco- 
holism was  an  ailment.  The  growing  "tem- 


'Thls  Is  the  "revolving  door" — the  end- 
less circle  from  Skid  Row  to  Jail  to  Skid  Row 
to  Jail— spoken  of  by  New  York  State  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  John  M.  Murtagh.  long 
a  crusader  for  better  treatment  for  drunken 
derelicts.  See  Block,  op.  cit.  (Note  1,  supra) 
69-70:  Plttman  and  Gordon,  Revolving  Door, 
2  (1958);  article  "Criminal  Justice"  In  Time 
for  July  28,  1967,  page  72;  President's  Com- 
mission op.  cit.  (Note  1.  supra),  appendix 
A.  7  and  Appendix  E,  65.  Incidentally,  in 
cities  like  Philadelphia  where  the  "flop- 
houses" and  sleazy  stores  of  the  area  are  on 
the  way  out  through  redevelopment,  the 
phrase  "Skid  Row"  becomes  a  figurative  one. 

« According  to  the  late  dean  of  experts  on 
alcoholism,  the  noted  Elvln  Morton  Jelllnck, 
Sc.  D.,  former  consultant  to  the  World  Health 
Organization,  in  his  work  "The  Disease  Con- 
cept of  Alcoholism",  page  12  (i960) . 

» Concurring  opinion  of  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  In 
Robinson  v.  California,  370  U.S.  660,  668, 
82  S.  Gt.  1417,  1421.  8  Led.  2d  758,  764  (1962) . 


perance"     movement,     and     the    resultant 
twelve  years  of  national  prohibition  under 
the  18th  Amendment,  almost  destroyed  in- 
terest in  the  theory.  With  repeal  of  prohibi- 
tion by  the  21st  Amendment  such  interest 
revived,  and  eventually  the  advocates  of  the 
thesis  prevailed,  at  least  among  the  medical 
profession."  The  attitude  of  the  general  pub- 
lic, however,  and  of  many  police  and  other 
governmental  authorities,  Is  another  matter. 
A    major   breakthrough    in    legal   opinion 
came  with  the  landmark  ruling  of  the  United 
State  Supreme  Court  five  years  ago  In  Rob- 
inson  v.  California.^  That  case  declared  un- 
constitutional  a   California  statute  making 
it  a  criminal  offense  to  "be  addicted  to  the 
use  of  narcotics."  Drug  addiction  is  an  li:- 
ness,    said    the    Court;    though    the    state 
might   punish   the   actual    use   of   n£.rcotics 
within   its   borders,   it  could  not  make  the 
"status"   of   addiction   a  crime,      any  more 
than   It   might   penalize    a   man    for  being 
"mentally  Ul.  or  a  leper,  or  .  .  .  affected  with 
a  venereal  disease."  Imprisonment  for  drug 
addiction     Inflicts     a     cruel     and     unusual 
punishment  in  violation  of  the  8th  and  14th 
Amendments,    declared    the   Court,   adding: 
"Even  one  day  in  prison  would  be  a  cruel 
and    unusual    punishment    for    the    'crime' 
of  having  a  common  cold."  '= 

In  principle,  the  Robinson  decision  applies 
as  fully  to  habitual  Intoxication  as  It  does  to 
drug  addiction.  Alcoholism  Is  a  disease  as 
much  as  Is  the  uncontrollable  urge  for 
narcotics.  If  we  had  the  question  to  consider 
de  novo,  our  own  Inclination  would  be  to 
rest  on  the  I4th  Amendment  alone,  without 
calling  upon  the  8th.  If  conceivably  a  state 
were  to  declare  any  disease  a  crime,  even 
without  attaching  a  penalty.  In  our  view  that 
state  would  be  abridging  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  a  citizen.  If  it  added  a  fine  or 
imprisonment.  It  would  be  depriving  him  of 
property  or  of  liberty  without  due  process. 

Three   key   decisions   of   as   many  United 
States   Courts   of   Appeal,   following   In  the 
wake  of  Robinson,  have  specifically  extended 
its    theory    to    habitual    alcoholism.    First, 
pointing  the  way,  came  a  ruling  that  chronic 
drunkenness.  If  proved,  was  a  pathological 
condition,  and  hence  It  would  be  unreason- 
able and  Illegal  to  attach  to  a  probation  for 
a    Federal    offense    the    condition    that   an 
alcoholic  defendant  "refrain  from  the  use  of 
alcoholic    beverages":     Sweeney    v.    United 
States.  353  P.  2d   10    (7th  Clr.   1965).  Next 
came  a  pronouncement  that  the  conviction 
of  a  chronic  alcohoUc  under  a  North  Carolina 
statute  making  public  intoxication  a  mis- 
demeanor,   irrespective    of    penalty,    was   a 
cruel   and   unusual   punishment;    the  mere 
branding  as  a  criminal  of  a  man  whose  con- 
dition  was   medically   considered   a   disease 
was  in  Itself  unconstitutional:  Driver  v.  Htn- 
nant,  356  F.  2d  761   (4th  Clr.  1966).  Finally 
came  a  decision  of  similar  purport  under  the 
District  of  Columbia  code  provision  forbid- 
ding public  drunkenness:   Easter  v.  District 
of  Columbia,  361  F.  2d  50  (D.  of  C.  Cir.  1966). 
Our  Pennsylvania  courts,  as  far  as  coun- 
sel and  we  have  been  able  to  ascerUin.  have 
never  riUed  expressly  that  chronic  alcoholism 


If  For  this  brief  historical  summary  we  are 
indebted  to  Jelllnck,  op.  cit.  (Note  8  supra). 
Chapter  I. 

"  Cited  In  Note  9.  supra. 

12  370  U.S.  at  666.  667;  82  S.  Ct.  at  1420. 
1421;  LL.  ed.  2d  at  763.  The  8th  Amendment 
reads:  "Excessive  ball  shall  not  be  required 
nor  excessive  fines  Imposed,  nor  cruel  and 
unusual  punishments  Inflicted."  The  14th 
Amendment  In  part  orders:  "No  State  shall 
make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge 
the  privileges  or  Immunities  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States;  nor  shall  any  State  de- 
prive anv  person  of  life,  liberty  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any 
person  within  Its  Jurisdiction  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws." 
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mav  or  may  not  be  made  a  crime.  From  the 
1»U  aspect,  our  laws  clearly  demonstrate 
That  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  for  more 
rr!;  a  century  has  looked  upon  habitual 
Jjunienness  as  an  afOictlon  allied  with 
mental  illness  Itself. 

An  1836  law  "  classed  habitual  drunkards 
»(th  "lunatics"  and  provided  Inter  alia  for 
!?MnB  from  them  the  control  of  their  prop- 
IrtTAn  act  of  1903  "  went  a  step  further. 
!nd' authorized  a  Quarter  Sessions  Court  or 
tnv  magistrate  or  justice  of  the  peace  of  the 
nroper  countv,  on  the  petition  of  a  person 
?Jself  or  his  relatives  or  "next  friends,"  to 
commit  "any  person  so  habitually  addicted 
m  the  use  of  alcohoUc  drink,  absinthe, 
opium,  chloral  or  other  Intoxicating  liquor  or 
djTig  as  to  be  a  proper  subject  for  restraint, 
oare'and  treatment  In  a  hospital  or  asylum." 
Under  those  laws,  said  our  own  Common 
Pleas  Court  No.  2  In  1908:  "The  evident  policy 
of  the  law  is  to  treat  habitual  drunkenness  as 
a  curable  disease."  " 

A  1912  law '"  still  In  effect  permits  a  spouse 
to  apply  to  a  Common  Pleas  Court  for  leave 
to  sell  real  estate,  title  to  which  Is  held  by 
an  habitual  drunkard.  The  Mental  Health 
Act  of  1951  "  deserves  special  examination. 
It  defines  mental  Illness  as  "an  Illness  which 
60  lessens  the  capacity  of  a  person  to  use 
Ills  customary   self-control.    Judgment   and 
discretion  In  the  conduct  of  his  affairs  and 
social  relations  as  to  make  It  necessary  or 
advisable  for  him  to  be  under  care."  The 
definition    speclflcally    excludes    "Inebriety" 
(and  a  few  other  conditions)  "unless  mental 
illness  is  superimposed."  It  defines  a  "mental 
defective"  separately,  as  a  person  not  mental- 
ly 111  but  retarded  and  again  it  excludes  the 
••mebrlate."  The  latter  Is  defined  in  another 
paragraph  as  "a  person  who  Is  so  hlbltually 
addicted  to  the   use   of  alcoholic   or  other 
intoxicating  or  narcotic  substances  as  to  be 
unable  or  unwilling  to  stop  the  excessive  use 
of  such  substances  vrtthout  help."  The  para- 
graph concludes:    "The   term  shall  Include 
•dipsomaniac'    'drug   addict"    and    'habitual 
drunkard'."  " 

The  definitions  demonstrate  that  the  1951 
legislation,  though  it  conjoined  alcoholism 
and  drug  addiction,  distinguished  both  from 
mental  Illness.  Nevertheless  it  made  similar 
provision  for  the  voluntary  admission  or 
involuntary  commitment  of  both  the 
mentally  111  and  the  non-criminal  Inebriate 
to  mental  hospitals." 

In  the  case  of  persons  accused  or  convicted 
of  crime,  the  act  does  not  expressly  mention 
inebriates  in  Its  provisions  for  placing  such 
persons  in  institutions,  but  it  does  refer  to 
those  who  appear  "to  be  mentally  111  or  in 
need  of  care  in  a  mental  hospital,"  *■'  and  the 
latter  clause  would  seem  to  embrace  In- 
ebriates. In  addition,  the  act  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  guardians  of  the  person  of 
both  Inebriates  and  the  "mentally  ill." » 


The  companion  Incompetents'  Estates  Act 
of  1951,"  providing  for  guardianship  of  the 
property  of  incompetents,  defines  an  "incom- 
petent" as  "a  person  who,  because  of  mental 
Infirmities  of  old  age,  mental  illness,  men- 
tal deficiency,  drug  addiction  or  Inebriety, 
Is  unable  to  manage  his  property,  or  Is  liable 
to  dissipate  it  or  become  the  victim  of  de- 
signing persons."  The  defining  paragraph 
concludes:  "It  shall  include  a  person  here- 
tofore declared  to  be  a  lunatic,  an  habitual 
drunkard.  Insane  or  weak-minded."  "= 

That  act  was  replaced  by  a  1955  act,  which 
rep)eats  the  main  definition  of  "Incompetent" 
but  omits  the  concluding  sentence  last 
quoted."  The  Mental  Health  Act  of  1951  will 
go  out  of  effect  next  July  1  through  replace- 
ment by  the  new  Mental  Health  and  Mental 
Retardation  Act  of  1966.»  The  definitions  in 
the  latter  omit  particular  mention  of  In- 
ebriety and  drug  addiction,  and  substitute 
for  ''mental  Illness"  the  broader  term 
"mental  disability,"  which  it  declares  to 
mean  "any  mental  illness,  mental  impair- 
ment, mental  retardation,  or  mental  defi- 
ciency," which  (in  substance)  so  lessens  self- 
control  and  discretion  as  to  call  for  care."  It 
specifically  excludes  senility  as  such,  but  not 
inebriety  as  did  the  1951  act.  We  would  Inter- 
pret the  new  term  as  designed  to  embrace 
both  alcoholism  and  drug  addiction. 

To  be  mentioned  also  Is  the  1953  act  re- 
quiring the  Department  of  Health  to  estab- 
lish a  Division  of  Alcoholic  Studies  and  Re- 
habilitation, and  to  provide  hospital  facilities 
for  alcoholics  committed  by  a  court  volun- 
tarily or  involuntarily.""  An  earlier  1951  law 
required  stote  Institutions  to  provide  care 
for  drug  addicts  who  might  apply  or  be  com- 
mitted by  a  court.^ 

Stich  laws,  and  several  others  not  necessary 
to  mention,  indicates  that  from  the  civil 
aspect,  with  some  doubt  when  It  comes  to 
commitment  of  those  accused  or  convicted 
of  crime,  the  Legislature  considers  the  ine- 
briate as  akin  to  the  mentally  Ul.  On  the 
criminal  side,  by  contrast,  we  encounter  some 
legislative  ambivalence. 

The  Penal  Code  of  1939  =»  lists  a  host  of 
offenses.  In  the  area  which  we  are  discussing. 
It  prohibits  inter  alia  opium  Joints,  furnish- 
ing inmates  of  prisons  or  mental  hospitals 
with  liquor  or  narcotics,  Inducing  minors  to 
buy  liquors.  drUing  animals  while  Intoxi- 
cated, performing  a  marriage  ceremony  for 
an  Intoxicated  person,  and  administering 
narcotics  to  another.*  It  also  contains  a  gen- 
eral prohibition  against  disorderly  conduct.io 
Among  its  hundreds  of  felonies  and  pecca- 
dilloes, drunkenness  ItseU  as  an  offense  Is 
strikingly  absent. 


'"Act  of  June  13,  1836,  P.L.  (1835-36)  589, 
now  repealed. 

"Act  of  April  16,  1903.  P.L.  211.  also  re- 
pealed. Again  we  note  the  conjunction  of  al- 
coholic with  drug  addiction. 

"In  the  Matter  of  A.  17  Dlst.  Rep.  644 
(Phlla..  per  cur.,  1908). 

"Act  of  April  6,  1921.  PX.  99,  50  P.S.  797- 
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"Act  of  June  12,  1951,  PI.  533,  as 
amended,  50  P.S.  1071  et  seq. 

"  Id.  art.  I,  section  102.  as  amended,  50 
P.S.  1072,  We  observe  once  more  the  Joining 
of  alcoholic  with  narcotics. 

■»  Id.,  art.  m,  sections  301.  326.  as  amended, 
50  P.S.  1161.  1201.  Inebriates  may  go  also  to 
special  Institutions.  Those  committed  Invol- 
untarily may  not  be  detained  beyond  one 
year:  Id.  art.  m,  section  329,  aa  amended,  50 
P.S.  1204. 

» Id.  art.  m.  sections  342,  344,  as  amended, 
50  P.S.  1222,  1224. 

n/d.  art.  IX.  section  901,  afi  amended.  50 
P.S.  1451. 


=  Act  of  June  28,  1951,  P.L.  612,  50  PS.  1631- 
2041,  now  repealed. 

-'Id.,  art.  I,  section  102,  as  amended,  50 
P.S.  1632.  ,^    ,„ 

=«Act  of  Feb.  28,  1956,  P.L.  (1955)  1154,  50 
PS.  3101-3801  (In  1966  pocket  part).  The 
definition  Is  found  in  article  I,  section  102,  as 
amended,  50  P.S.  3102. 

^  Act  of  Oct.  20,  1966.  Special  Session  No. 

3,  Pi.  ,  No.  6,  50  P.S.  4101-4704    (In 

1966  pocket  part) .  __ 

:» Id.  art.  I.  section  102.  50  P.S.  4102.  The 
paraphrased  language  at  the  end  U  Identical 
with  that  of  the  1951  act. 

"Act  of  Aug.  20.  1953,  P.L.  1212,  50  P.S. 
2101-2113.  Section  6  permits  the  committing 
court  to  appoint  at  the  same  time  a  guardian 
of  the  alcoholic's  estate:  50  P.S.  2106. 

=8  Act  of  June  14,  1952,  Pi.  (1951)  1868,  50 
P.S.  2061-2069.  A  drug  addict  Is  defined  aB 
one  habitually  addicted  to  opiates:  Id.  sec- 
tion 1,  50P.S.  2061. 

"Act  of  June  24,  1939,  P.L.  872.  as 
amended.  19  P.S.  1401  et  seq. 

»/d.  sections  608.  620.  677.  691,  692,  717, 
18  P.S.  4608,  4620,  4677.  4691,  4692.  4717. 

n  Id.  section  406,  18  P.S.  4406.  The  penalty 
Is  a  fine  not  over  $10,  and  In  default  of  pay- 
ment up  to  30  days  In  Jail. 


However,  by  Its  own  express  direction,  the 
code  preserves  "every  offense  now  punishable 
either  by  the  statute  or  common  law  of  this 
Commonwealth  and  not  specifically  pro- 
vided for  by  thU  act."  " 

Still  m  effect,  therefore.  Is  the  ancient  act 
of  1794.*'  which  Imposes  a  fine  of  sixty-seven 
cents  for  each  offense,  upon  conviction,  on 
"any  person  (who)  shall  intoxicate  him  or 
herself,  by  the  excessive  drinking  of  .  .  . 
strong  liquors."  Nonpayment  of  the  small 
flne  brings  commitment  to  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection for  not  more  than  24  hours.  Drunk- 
enness on  Sunday  was  especially  offensive, 
and  on  neglect  to  pay  the  fine  and  costs  Im- 
mediately the  offender  not  only  went  to 
Jail  but  was  "to  be  fed  upon  bread  and  wat«r 
only,  and  to  be  kept  at  hard  labour."  "  The 
early  statute.  It  will  be  observed,  did  not 
specify  dnmkenness  in  public,  or  make  any 
distinction  between  occasional  and  habitual 
Intoxication.  In  the  youth  of  our  Common- 
wealth's existence,  moral  standards  were 
more  rigid  than  they  are  today. 

Some  six  decades  later.  In  1856,  the  Legls- 
lat\u:e  did  specify  Intoxication  in  public,  and 
Increased  the  flne  to  flve  doUars."  However, 
that  act  of  1856  called  merely  for  a  levy  on 
the  offender's  property,  not  for  Jailing.  De- 
spite the  larger  fine,  we  discern  some  loosen- 
ing of  moral  stringency.  Again,  however,  no 
distinction  is  made  between  single  delin- 
quencies and  chronic  inebriation.  The  view 
of  alcoholism  as  a  disease,  which  we  have  seen 
had  already  been  broached  by  medical  men, 
apparently  had  not  had  sufficient  Impact 
on  the  legislators  to  bring  express  action. 
Curiously  enough,  two  years  later  the  legis- 
lators softened  the  fine  to  a  maximum  of 
two  dollars,"  but  repealed  that  enactment 
later. 

The  acts  of  1794  and  1856  are  the  only 
Pennsylvania  statutes  expressly  declaring  In- 
toxication an  offense.  In  1871  "^  the  Legis- 
lature Incorporated  the  existing  PhUadel- 
phla  correctional  Institution  as  the  "House 
of  Correction,  Employment  and  Reforma- 
tion," authorized  its  expansion,  and  quietly 
Inserted  provisions  for  committing  to  it.  for 
terms  from  three  to  24  months,  certain  per- 
sons Including  "drunkards"  and  "habitual 
drunkards."  and  In  1895  •»  the  commissioners 
of  any  county  were  empowered,  on  certain 
conditions,  to  establish  and  operate  a  work- 
house in  their  county,  to  which  should  be 
committed  designated  classes  of  persons  for 
terms  ranging  from  thirty  days  to  two  years. 
The  classes  Included  "any  person  convicted 
of  drunkenness"  and  "habitual  drunkards." 

If  necessary,  we  would  declare  that  in  our 
Interpretetlon  the  acts  of  1794  and  1856 
punishing  Intoxication  were  Intended  to  ap- 
ply only  to  separate  occurrences  and  not  to 
the  habitual  state.  We  would  rule  also  that 
the  acts  of  1871,  relating  to  the  Hotise  of 
Correction,  and  of  1895  for  the  establishment 
of  workhouses — even  If  the  latter  applies  to 
Philadelphia  or  were  not  Intended  to  create 


'« Id.  section  1101.  18  P.S.  5101. 

SI  Act  of  April  22,  1794,  3  Smith's  Laws  177, 
section  3.  18  P.S.  1523. 

**  Id.  section  4,  18  P.S,  632. 

"Act  of  March  31,  1856,  P.L.  200,  section 
29.  47  P.S.  722.  The  act  Is  still  on  the  books. 

"Act  of  April  30,  1858,  PL.  365,  section  22, 
repealed,  cited  in  footnote  to  47  Purdon  722. 

■"Act  of  June  2.  1871,  PL.  1301.  61  P.S.  "871 
et  seq.  It  Is  to  be  observed  that  the  act  con- 
templates the  building.  If  deemed  necessary, 
of  a  separate  "hospital  department"  to  house 
and  treat  (we  would  emphasize  "treat")  not 
only  "Inebriates"  but  also  "all  aged  and  sick 
persons"  placed  there. 

«Act  of  June  26.  1895,  P.L.  377.  No.  269.  61 
P.S..  751  et  seq.  This  act  also  calls  for  a  sep- 
arate "Inebriate  asylum"  to  which.  In  appli- 
cation, the  Common  Pleas  Judges  may  com- 
mit habitual  drunkards:  Id.  section  11.  61 
P.S.  758.  The  proceeding  Is  clearly  a  civil 
action. 
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new  crimes,  but  merely  to  provide  for  hous- 
Tng  ofpersons  convicted  under  existing  laws. 
If  those  statutes  did  contemplate  the  crea- 
tion  of  crimes,  we  would  hold  them  Invalid  to 
that  extent  aa  violating  article  3,  section  3. 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Constitution  restricting 
such  statutes  to  one  subject  and  requiring  it 
to  be  clearly  expressed  in  its  title.  It  U  ap- 
^entlv  on  a  ^sconstructlon  of  the  two 
K  ItatStes  that  our  local  magistrates 
relvL  sending  men  to  the  "Correction"  for 
th^y  days  wl  recognize  the  possibility  that 

S^enness  may  be  ^W^'^Z^-'^auui 
fense  In  Pennsylvania."  but  we  have  found 
no  indication  tLat  the  English  common  law 
^ewed  habitual  intoxication,  as  distln- 
ruirhed  from  the  separate  offense,  as  a  crime, 
under  our  view,  we  need  not  enter  upon 
such  rulings.  We  declare  that  habitual  In- 
toxication U  an  Illness,  and  as  such  may  not 
cStut°onally  be  made  a  criminal  offense, 
n  fallows  that  the  common  manifestations  of 
Sie  omSufslve  habit,  the  staggering  on  the 
sfreet.  the  rolling  In  the  gutter,  cannot  con- 
vert tbe  status  of  addiction  into  a  crUne  any 
more  than  the  violent  sneeze,  obnoxious  (or 
Tven  infectious)  as  It  may  be  to  another  per- 
son within  range,  can  render  the  common 

""we^pS'nd  a  cautionary  note  to  forestall 
Dosslble  misunderstanding  of  our  posmon. 
Kgh  neither  the  condition  of  habitual 
drmilenness  nor  Its  ordinary  symptoms  «n 
S^Tld  a  crime,  when  the  alcohoUc  Is  guilty 
of  a^ault  or  rape,  or  even  of  disorderly  con- 
duct he  still  becomes  a  criminal.  We  need  no 
enter  upon  the  obscure  area  where  drunken- 
ness might  conceivably  wipe  out  consc  ous- 
neL  of  the  separate  criminal  act  and  eliinl- 
na^  a  requlsl^  Intent.  What  we  would  sress 
^  that  the  crime  is  not  the  habitual  condition 
Itself  but  the  concomitant  separate  pronlb- 
Ited  act  The  Robinscrn  case  discussed  above 
brings  out  the  distinction  clearly. 

Ukewlse.  though  we  have  intimated  our 
incUnatlon  to  regard  the  status  of  other 
compulsive  abnormalities  as  an  affliction 
rather  than  as  a  crime,  we  do  not  imply  tiiat 
any  act  committed  under  that  compulsion  is 
necessamv  excusable.  For  instance,  we  would 
not  condone  the  theft  of  a  watch  by  the 
kleptomaniac,  the  burning  of  his  neighbor  s 
house  by  the  pyromanlac,  or  the  seduction 
of  an  innocent  boy  by  the  homosexual.  In 
such  cases  it  Is  not  the  status,  but  the  con- 
sequent act— the  larceny,  the  arson,  the  se- 
duction—that we  would  denominate  the 
criminal  offense. 

We  are  aware  that  to  consider  an  uncon- 
trollable kleptomaniac  a  sick  man  and  yet 
to  punish  his  theft  may  seem  Illogical.  Never- 
theless the  rights  of  society  may  rise  higher, 
in  a  particular  area,  than  the  protection 
even  of  the  compulsive  lawbreaker.  UntU  the 
great  day  dawns  when  adequate  faclUties  are 
at  hand  for  the  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  all  victims  of  psychological— If  in- 
deed such  universal  rehabilitation  is  poe- 
albie— it  may  be  unavoidable  to  keep  at  least 
some  of  them  in  Jail,  for  want  of  a  better 
alternative,  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
rest  of  the  public. 

We  have  concluded  that  chronic  alcohol- 
Ism  is  not  a  crime,  and  it  follows  that  the 
petitioners  in  the  Instant  case  must  be  grant- 
ed their  writs  of  habeas  corpus.  What  follows 
then?  Should  they  remain  free  to  roam  the 
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streets,  to  resume  their  drunken  careers,  or 
to  return  to  Skid  Row? 

The  medical  experts  who  testified  before 
us  agreed  that  therapy  and  after-care  are 
essential  for  the  rescue  of  the  chronic  drunk. 
A  comprehensive  program,  it  was  testified, 
would  require  first  a  detoxicatlon  or  so- 
bering-up period  of  several  months  in  an  in- 
stitution, with  medical  and  dietary  super- 
vision for  physical  restoration;  second,  a 
psychiatric  study  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
the  alcoholics  habit  and  to  assess  his  needs, 
involving  a  short  or  sometimes  a  longer 
stay  at  an  institution,  or  else  outpatient 
care;  and  tiilrd,  a  supervised  long-range  pe- 
riod of  working  and  Uving  among  compan- 
ions, perhaps  In  special  boarding  houses,  or 
m  some  other  domiciliary  environment  fur- 
nishing at  least  a  semblance  of  family  life. 

Such  a  program,  of  course,  is  aimed  at 
the  derelict,  the  homeless  man  without  fam- 
ily or  friends  to  help  him,  the  outcast  who 
haunts  Skid  Row  and  sleeps  in  the  street  or 
at  best  in  a  flophouse.  The  Skid  Row  "bum" 
Is  the  core  of  the  problem.  The  wealthy 
"lush"  even  the  middle-class  drunk  fortu- 
nate enough  to  possess  family  connections, 
can  obtain  medical  and  institutional  care, 
and  does  not  go  to  Jail.  It  is  the  derelict  who 
is  arrested  and  sent  up  to  be  handled  like 
other  criminals,  fingerprinted,  photographed, 
given  a  number  and  prison  clothes,  and 
iierded  with  the  average  prison  popula- 
tion." 

By  a  startling  contrast,  drug  addicts  are 
more  apt  to  be  found  "in  the  well-to-do 
suburbs  of  the  nation"  than  in  Skid-Row." 
Incidentally,  estimates  of  the  number  of 
drug  addicts  appear  difficult  to  reach,  and 
range  widely  from  100,000  to  more  than  a 
million."  It  is  a  curious  sidelight  that  opin- 
ion exists  indicating  marijuana  to  be  less 
harmful  to  the  body  than  alcohol,  and  that 
momentum  is  growing  for  the  legislation  of 
that  narcotic."  We  do  not  endorse  the  latter. 

Institutions  available  for  Philadelphia 
alcoholics,  the  witnesses  we  heard  testified, 
are  limited  in  number  and  capacity.  The 
Eagleville  Hospital  and  Rehabilitation  Cen- 
ter near  our  city,  opened  about  a  year  ago. 
has  space  for  about  100  beds.  Norrlstown 
State  Hospital  has  aimed  for  144  men,  but 
actually  can  take  only  a  half-dozen  from 
Philadelphia  at  a  time.  A  few  can  go  from 


»  "The  common  law  Is  sufficiently  broad  to 
punish  as  a  misdemeanor,  although  there 
may  be  no  exact  precedent,  any  act  which 
directly  injures  or  tends  to  injure  the  public 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  the  state  to 
Interfere  and  punish  the  wrongdoer":  Com- 
monioealth  v.  Miller,  94  Pa.  Superior  Ct.  499, 
507  (1928).  However,  we  do  find  text  author- 
ity stating  that  drunkenness  was  not  a  crime 
at  common  law.  unless  attended  with  such 
circumstances  as  to  become  a  public  nui- 
sance: 28  C.J.S.  "Drunkards"  558. 


«  A  witness  at  our  hearing,  however,  said 
that  ^t  the  House  of  Correction  the  man 
Jailed  for  drunkenness  was  separated  from 
persons  Incarcerated  for  major  offenses.  On 
the  subjert  of  differences  in  the  handling  of 
the  derelict  and  the  drunk  of  better  class, 
the  President's  Commission  declares  {op.  cit., 
Note  1.  page  3)  :  "Because  the  police  often 
do  not  arrest  the  Intoxicated  person  who 
has  a  home,  there  Is  in  arrest  practices  an 
Inherent  discrimination  against  the  home- 
less and  the  poor."  In  fairness  to  the  Skid 
Row  denizens,  Dr.  Marvin  Block  (op.  clt.. 
Note  1,  Chapter  11)  points  out  that  only 
half  of  them  are  alcoholics,  the  rest  being 
psychopathic  or  Inadequate  men  who  cannot 
face  the  competitive  world  outside,  and  that 
the  alcoholic  half  represents  only  three  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  alcoholic  population. 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  April  11,  1966, 
page  102,  mentions  that  other  authorities 
estimate  the  "wrecks"  at  10  percent,  not 
three. 

"  Saul  Jeffee.  narcotics — An  American 
Plan,  6   (1966). 

"  Alfred  R.  Llndesmlth.  The  Addict  and 
the  Law,  Chapter  4   (1965). 

"  Van  Gordon  Sauter.  Marijuana,  "Today's 
World"  Section  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
for  Sunday,  August  20,  1967.  According  to 
the  author,  who  supervised  a  campus  survey, 
some  estimates  state  that  30  percent  of  stu- 
dents In  American  colleges  have  tried  mari- 
juana, and  as  many  as  ten  million  Americans 
have  sampled  "pot." 


here  to  Chitchat  Farms,  covering  the  greater 
Reading  area.  Limited  facilities  exist  at 
Haverford  and  Danville.  Locally,  some  help 
is  offered  to  alcoholics  through  the  Institute 
for  Alcoholism.  Drug  Addiction  and  Com- 
pulsive Gambling;  the  Diagnostic  and  Re- 
location Center,  and  the  C.  Dudley  Saul 
Clinic  for  Alcoholics  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 
A  Halfway  House  opened  In  1963  is  reported 
to  have  proved  a  failure.  We  recall  no  men- 
tion of  the  State  Hospital  at  Byberrj-,  but 
it  is  our  understanding  that  little  if  any 
rehabilitation  for  alcoholics  is  offered  there. 
Certainly  none  Is  attempted  at  the  House 
of  Correction — despite  the  grandiloquence 
of  Its  full  ofBclal  name.  State  legislation 
already  mentioned  is  forward-looking,  and  in 
due  time,  we  hope,  will  bring  worthwhile 
results.  At  the  moment,  as  we  have  remarked 
previously,  an  enormous  gap  yawns  be- 
tween facilities  and  requirements. 

The  national  picture  Is  similar  to  the 
local  one.  The  Vera  Institute  of  Justice  in 
New  York  City  is  making  a  study  of  the  ar- 
rest process  and  of  the  willingness  of  drunks 
to  come  to  a  treatment  facility.  The  South 
End  Center  for  Alcoholics  and  Unattached 
Persons,  with  the  aid  of  funds  from  the 
OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  refers  home- 
less inebriates  to  other  community  agencies, 
and  plans  to  provide  medical  care  and  help 
in  finding  Jobs  and  housing.  A  demonstration 
project  financed  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  in  operation  in  St.  Louis,  and 
another  Is  In  the  planning  stage  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  In  response  to  a  message  to  Con- 
gress in  which  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
designated  alcoholism  as  a  disease  requiring 
"scientific  research  and  adequate  treatment," 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  set  up  in  February  a  National  Center 
for  Studies  of  the  Control  and  Prevention  of 
Alcoholism,  as  a  part  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health.  In  many  localities. 
institutional  treatment  Is  available,  but  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  and  federal  grants  for 
their  extension  are  merely  a  possibility.  The 
total  of  existing  facilities  merely  scratches 
the  siu-face  of  the  need." 

Adequate  provisions  for  the  treatment,  re- 
hablUtatlon  and  follow-up  supervision  of 
the  nation's  alcoholics  wUl  require  dedicated 
energy  and  enormous  sums.  Continuous  re- 
search is  another  requisite.*"  The  drug  addict 
requires  similar  attention.  VolunUry  mutual 
aid  programs,  such  as  Alcoholics  Anonymous 
for  the  drunkard  and  Synanon"  for  the 
drug  addict,  are  helpful  to  those  who  choose 
them,  but  obviously  cannot  go  nearly  far 
enough.  The  needs  of  both  groups  of  addicts 
are  an  aspect  of  the  larger  public  health 
problem.  In  the  case  of  the  alcoholic  derelict 
and  of  the  poverty-stricken  drug  addict— for 
not  all  who  have  "the  monkey  on  the  back" 
come  from  the  affluent  suburbs — their  treat- 
ment falls  also  within  the  scope  of  the  na- 
tion's huge  poverty  problem.  If  the  Presi- 
dent's "Great  Society"  ever  becomes  more 
than  a  slogan.  It  should  embrace  within  Its 
pun.'lew  the  alcoholic  as  well  as  his  kindred 
groups. 
Meanwhile  our  nation's  lawyers  might  well 


«♦  The  above  Information  is  a  composite 
based  on  the  President's  Commission,  op.  ctt. 
(Note  1).  4-6;  U.S.  News  and  World  Report, 
loc.  cit.  (Note  40),  and  Time,  loc.  cit.  (Note 

"Plttman  and  Gordon,  op.  cit.  (Note  7. 
supra).  Chapter  8.  See  also  the  Presidents 
Commission,  op  cit.  (Note  1).  5-6. 

*«  For  Interesting  accounts  see  Daniel  Cas- 
riel.  M.D.,  So  Fair  A  House:  The  Story  of 
Synanon  (1963),  and  Lewis  Yablonsky,  The 
Tunnel  Back:  Synanon  il9b5).  Of  interest 
locally  Is  the  Progress  Report  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Parole  Narcotic  Unit  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Board  of  Parole  (1966).  outlining  re- 
sults of  a  six -year  experimental  study  of  drug 
addicts  coming  out  of  prisons. 
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h.  of  aid  Though  we  do  not  consider  per- 
„nB  arrested  for  addiction  constitutionally 
J«ulred  to  be  given  legal  representation,  we 
HfTsUKgest  that  bar  associations  study  exist- 
, "  i7^latlon  affecUng  them  and  the  pro- 
^etv  of  amending,  repealing,  replacing  or 
^uDDlementing  such  legislation.  The  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice  recommends,  with 
Jespect  not  only  to  the  habitual  but  also  to 
Miv  other  form  of  drunkenness,  that  Intoxi- 
cation alone,  as  distinguished  from  disor- 
derly conduct,  be  outlawed  as  a  crime.*"  We 
have  referred  also  to  a  movement  for  the 
lecallzatlon  of  marijuana,  with  which  we 
happen  to  disagree,  but  which  nevertheless 
should  be  given  study  by  lawj'ers  as  well  as 
bv  phvBlclans,  psychologists  and  sociologists. 
Lawyers  might  participate  not  only  in  ex- 
amining into  the  punitive  laws,  but  also  In 
studying  legislation  possibly  needed  for  re- 
medial treatment  not  now  available. 

We  are  granting  the  prayers  of  the  peti- 
tions before  us.  Strictly,  our  decision  on  that 
point  is  the  only  action  required  of  us,  and 
our  consideration  of  related  problems  is 
obiter.  Nevertheless  we  do  not  believe  the 
petitioners  should  be  left  to  their  own  de- 
vices without  an  effort  to  give  them  the  help 
they  obviously  must  have.  We  suggest  to 
counsel  an  effort  to  ascertain  the  willing- 
ness of  the  relators  to  enter  an  Institution 
for  treatment,  and,  lacking  such  willingness 
to  examine  into  the  propriety  of  a  proceed- 
ing for  their  conunltment.  The  Pennsylvania 
statutes  contain  provisions  for  admission  to 
InsUtutlons  either  voluntarily  or  by  com- 
mitment, and  we  loelleve  them  valid  for  the 
suggested  purpose.  Locating  an  available 
institution,  of  course,  poses  a  difficulty,  but 
the  Cotirt  stands  ready  to  offer  such  aid  as 
\i  may.  To  that  end  the  Court  will  retain 
jurisdiction   temporarily. 

ORDER 

And  now,  to  wit,  August  31,  1967,  upon 
consideration  of  the  petitions  for  habeas 
corpus  filed  in  behalf  of  the  relators  Robert 
Edward  Lee  and  Joseph  Mltsch  in  the  above- 
entitled  cases,  and  after  hearing  thereon, 
the  Court  orders  that  the  relators  and  each 
of  them  be  released  forthwith  from  any 
liability  to  serve  out  the  sentences  hereto- 
fore Imposed  upwn  them  for  habitual 
drunkenness  or  habitual  Intoxication,  If  any 
unserved  portions  of  such  sentences  remain, 
and  that  any  liability  to  custody  thereunder 
be  terminated  Immediately. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  any  bond  here- 
tofore filed  in  these  proceedings  be  and  the 
same  is  cancelled. 

The  Court  retains  Jurisdiction  for  fifteen 
days  to  permit  any  appropriate  application 
for  fiu-ther  action. 

By  the  Court. 
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CONSERVATION     AREA     IN     KINGS 
RANGE  SECTION  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 


'■Its  Task  Force  Repwrt  on  Drunkenness, 
cited  several  times  In  these  notes,  declares 
(page  4)  :  "Drunkenness  should  not  in  Itself 
be  a  criminal  offense.  Disorderly  and  other 
criminal  conduct  accompanied  by  drunken- 
ness should  remain  punishable  as  separate 
crimes.  The  implementation  of  this  recom- 
mendation requires  the  development  of  ade- 
quate civil  detoxification  procedures." 


Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  de- 
signed to  establish  a  31,500-acre  conser- 
vation area  in  the  Kings  Range  section 
of  northern  California.  Senator  Tom  H. 
KucHEL  is  introducing  an  identical  bill 
in  the  Senate  today. 

The  Kings  Range  area  is  a  mountain- 
ous wilderness  region  along  the  coast 
in  southern  Humiboldt  County.  This 
primitive  area  is  %1rtually  unspoiled  by 
man.  It  contains  varied  topographical 
features  from  ocean  beaches  to  open 
meadows  to  forested  mountains. 

At  the  present  time,  this  region  Is 
partly  under  private  ownership  and 
partly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Both  the 
private  owners  and  the  BLM  own  ap- 
proximately 30.000  acres  but  the  owner- 
ship pattern  is  a  checkerboard  of  mixed 
public  and  private  ownership. 

The  bills  which  Senator  Kuchel  and 
I  are  introducing  today  will  allow  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  public  ownership 
so  that  a  management  policy  of  multiple 
usage  of  the  resources  of  the  area  can 
be  achieved.  The  consolidation  can  be 
effected  through  exchanges  with  the 
private  owners  in  the  area  and  an  out- 
standing wilderness  area  will  be  created 
at  the  minimum  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

This  legislation  has  the  support  of  the 
local  residents  as  well  as  the  Humboldt 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  and  various 
conservation  groups. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  create 
a  multiple  use  conservation  area  with  30 
miles  of  seashore.  It  would  permit  local 
landowners  to  improve  their  own  pro- 
duction units,  much  of  it  sheep  grazing, 
now  restricted  by  checkerboard  owner- 
ship patterns.  It  would  result  in  an  en- 
hancement of  the  local  tax  base.  And,  it 
will  provide  unique  opportunities  for  all 
types  of  recreational  possibilities  in  a 
pastoral  setting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  I  offered  this  pro- 
posal as  a  separate  title  in  my  proposal 
to  create  a  Redwood  National  Park  and 
seashore  on  the  north  coast  of  Califor- 
nia. I  also  proposed  to  increase  the  fund- 
ing authorization  for  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore  in  my  district  so  that 
this  top-priority  project  could  be  com- 
pleted ahead  of  continued  escalation  of 
land  prices. 

It  now  appears  clear  from  the  action 
of  the  other  body  on  the  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  issue,  and  from  my  personal 
talks  with  the  appropriation  gentlemen 
of  the  other  body  that  the  regional  de- 
velopment concept  will  not  be  included 
in  any  redwood  park  bill.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  they  want  to  keep  the  red- 
wood park  issue  free  of  other  considera- 
tions. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  offering 
this  separate  bill  at  this  time  to  accom- 
plish a  necessary,  agreeable,  and  uncom- 
plicated purpose,  and  I  request  prompt 
action  on  it.  The  requested  funding  au- 
thorization is  minimal  at  $3,425,000.  pro- 
viding up  to  $1  million  to  make  up  small 
differences  when  land  exchanges  are  not 
equal,  and  S2,425,000  for  construction  of 
improvements  such  as  trails,  camp- 
grounds, and  other  minimal  recreation 
facilities. 


SILVER  ANNIVERSARY  OF  WOMEN'S 
RESERVE  OF  U.S.  COAST  GUARD 
RESERVE 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Chamberlain]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  sure  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
join  with  me  in  extending  felicitations  to 
the  past  and  present  personnel  of  the 
Women's  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  on  the  occasion  of  their 
Silver  Anniversary. 

Appropriately  enough,  this  occurs  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  November  23.  It  is 
equally  appropriate  that  a  thankful  Na- 
tion salutes  these  veterans  who  came 
forward — 11,000  strong— to  volunteer 
their  personal  assistance  to  country  for 
"the  duration  and  six,"  Rather  than  be 
content  to  observe  their  husbands, 
brothers,  and  friends  from  the  sidelines, 
the  SPARs  actively  Joined  the  millions 
of  other  Americans  engaged  in  a  struggle 
to  regain  a  peaceful  way  of  life  for  the 
world. 

They  lent  their  talents  and  esprit  de 
corps  to  quickly  and  efiSciently  take  over 
shore  duties,  thereby  releasing  men  of 
the  Coast  Guard  for  combat  at  sea.  The 
SPAR'S  were  a  select,  highly-trained,  and 
trusted  group;  loyal  to  their  service  and 
country.  Each  excelled  in  her  particular 
assignment,  whether  it  involved  teach- 
ing, administration,  clerical  duties,  care 
of  the  sick  and  wounded,  parachute  rig- 
ging, communications,  or  a  host  of  other 
jobs  relinquished  by  Coast  Guardsmen, 

Fi'om  November  1942.  until  June  1946, 
civilians  and  military  alike  came  to 
recognize  the  flashing  smiles,  to  appre- 
ciate their  willingness  to  help,  and  to 
respect  and  admire  the  girls  in  Coast 
Guard  blue. 

After  the  war  the  SPAR'S  picked  up 
the  interrupted  pattern  of  their  lives, 
advanced  in  their  careers  or  earned  col- 
legiate and  professional  degrees.  Many 
are  married  and  raising  families,  instill- 
ing in  their  children  the  same  traditions 
and  zest  for  patriotic  ideals.  Their  sons 
and  daughters  are  serving  in  today's 
Armed  Forces  to  insure  an  even  better 
future. 

A  small  number  of  SPAR's  have  entered 
the  service  since  1950  and  have  joined 
their  older  colleagues  in  attending  Re- 
serve drilling  units.  Although  never  made 
a  regular  component  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
a  nucleus  of  SPAR's  is  serving  on  ex- 
tended active  duty  performing  various 
phases  of  the  Coast  Guard's  peacetime 
responsibilities.  They  are  prepared  to 
assist  in  the  rapid  expansion  of  the 
Women's  Reserve  should  the  day  ever 
come  when  the  United  States  is  forced  to 
mobilize  again. 

The  initial  letters  In  the  Coast  Guard 
motto  and  translation — Semper  Paratus, 
Always  Ready — gave  the  SPAR's  their 
name.  Through  the  crisis  of  the  past 
two  and  a  half  decades  they  have  proven 
themselves  worthy  of  it. 
When  the  members  and  former  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Coast  Guard  SPARs  gather 
for  a  reunion  at  their  principal  wartime 
training  site  in  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  they 
will  be  assured  that  a  grateful  people 
pause  with  them  to  pay  tribute  to  those 
for  whom  taps  have  sounded.  And  to 
the  living  go  our  wishes  for  calm  seas 
and  smooth  sailing  and  a  promise  that 
their  sacrifices  and  devotion  to  duty 
have  won  for  them  an  enduring  place 
in  history.       

M-16  RIFLE 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Thompson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  Members  of  this  body 
continue  to  be  upset  and  distressed  over 
reports  they  are  receiving  from  home  and 
from  the  battlefields  to  the  effect  that 
American  boys  are  dying  due  to  jam- 
ming of  the  new  M-16  rifle. 

I  received  such  complaints  as  early  as 
May  of  this  year,  and  I  promptly  wrote 
the  Department  of  Defense  asking  about 
news  reports  that  at  least  seven  GI's  were 
killed  in  Vietnam  at  that  time  due  to 
misfiring  of  the  new  weapon.  I  requested 
information  on  steps  which  had  been 
taken  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  any 
loss  of  life. 

Like  many  other  Congressmen,  I  was 
assured  that  all  proper  steps  were  being 
taken  to  "minimize  maintenance  prob- 
lems with  this  weapon."  I  was  told  that 
Individual  and  unit  training  was  being 
given,  the  Army  Materiel  Command 
team  had  provided  care  and  cleaning 
and  maintenance  instructions  to  all  units 
needing  assistance  In  Vietnam,  the  com- 
manding general  of  the  U.S.  Army  in 
Vietnam  had  published  Instructions  on 
care  and  cleaning  of  the  rifle,  and  a 
weapons  Inspection  and  repair  program 
for  all  units  has  been  established. 

Those  Members  of  this  body  who  are 
familiar  with  the  report  of  the  special 
subcommittee  on  the  M-16  know  that  the 
subcommittee  found  that  many  of  the 
assertions  of  the  Army  as  to  what  was 
being  done  to  prevent  misfiring  of  the 
M-16  simply  had  not  taken  place. 

Only  last  week,  Parade  magazine  car- 
ried a  report  on  four  marines  being 
killed  in  Vietnam  because  their  rifles  had 
jammed.  Doubtless,  many  other  men 
have  been  killed  because  of  the  negligent 
manner  in  which  the  entire  M-16  proj- 
ect has  been  handled.  In  plain  language. 
American  flghtingmen  are  dying  because 
of  Defense  Department  bungling. 

The  entire  situation  has  prompted  me 
to  write  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  ask 
that  the  Defense  Department  cancel  a 
recent  $3,476,935  contract  for  ball  pro- 
pellant  ammunition  for  the  M-16,  since 
this  is  ammunition  for  which  the  M-16 
rifle  was  not  designed  and  which  is  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  misfiring.  For 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  asking 
permission  to  set  this  letter  out  in  the 
Record.  However,  I  believe  this  body  owes 


an  obligation  to  the  families  of  men  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam  to  go  further  than  this. 
We  should  demand  that  the  Defense 
Department  cancel  any  contracts  it  has 
awarded  for  ball  propellant  ammunition 
for  the  M-16.  We  should  insist  that  the 
Defense  Department  immediately  ship 
to  Vietnam  sufficient  tubular-grain  am- 
munition to  replace  all  ball  propellant 
ammunition  now  on  hand  for  M-16  rifles 
in  combat  units.  All  available  tests  show 
that  the  incidence  of  misfiring  with  the 
M-16  would  sharply  drop  if  the  correct 
ammunition  is  supplied.  The  only  other 
alternative  we  have  if  correct  ammuni- 
tion is  not  provided  our  soldiers  is  to 
have  all  M-16  rifles  withdrawn  from 
service  and  replaced  by  the  M-14,  which 
has  less  firepower,  more  recoil,  and  more 
weight. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  REPRESENXAxrvES, 
Washington.   D.C.,  November  9,   1967. 
Hon.  RoBERX  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
The  Pentagon,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  have  read  the  report 
or  the  Special  Subcommittee  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  Investigating  the  M-16 
Rifle  Program,  and  frankly  I  am  appalled  by 
the  Implications. 

According  to  the  report,  the  action  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  borders  on  "crim- 
inal negligence."  In  attempting  to  boll  down 
to  basics,  the  trouble  with  the  M-16  appears 
to  have  stemmed  from  a  decision  of  the 
Army  to  substitute  ball  propellant  ammuni- 
tion for  the  tubular  grain  ammunition  for 
which  the  weapon  was  designed. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Congres- 
sional Committee,  the  ball  propellant  has 
produced  excessive  chamber  pressures  and 
excessive  cj'cllc  firing  rates. 

A  further  reading  of  the  report  indicates 
that  the  OUn-Mathleson  Company  has  had 
the  sole  source  of  powder  for  the  5.56  MM 
and  7.62  MM  ammunition  over  the  past  26 
years,  and  when  the  Dupont  Company  was 
given  the  contract  for  the  tubular  grain,  that 
this  was.  at  the  next  available  opportunity, 
changed  by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
back  to  the  ball  propellant  produced  by 
OUn-Mathleson,  for  which  the  rifle  was  not 
designed. 

I  know  that  you  are  undoubtedly  sensitive 
about  the  TPX  controversy;  however,  I  would 
be  less  than  honest  with  you  were  I  not  to 
state  that  after  reading  this  report  the  ques- 
tion occurs  to  me.  "Why  Is  the  Department 
of  the  Army  Insistent  on  favorlna:  the  OUn- 
Mathleson  Company  who  has  been  a  sole 
source  for  the  past  26  years?"  I  particularly 
wonder  why  this  Is  true  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  report  states  that  the  rifle  was 
specifically  designed  to  use  a  different  type 
of  ammunition  and.  notwithstanding  the 
Army's  own  testing  and  evaluation  which 
Indicated  that  problems  would  occur  with 
the  ball  propeUant,  the  Department  of  the 
Army  Insisted  on  awarding  the  contract  to 
the  OUn-Mathleson  Company  for  the  sub- 
stitute type  of  ammunition. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  another 
$3,476,935  contract  for  baU  propellant  am- 
munition has  Just  been  awarded  to  this  firm's 
plant  In  Anoka,  Minnesota. 

In  view  of  the  evidence  contained  In  the 
Congressional  Report,  should  not  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  return  to  the  ammuni- 
tion and  propellants  for  which  the  weapon 
was  designed,  and  should  not  this  latest 
contract  be  cancelled? 

I  realize,  according  to  the  report,  that 
attempts  are  being  made  to  modify  the 
weapon  In  order  that  It  may  use  the  sub- 
stitute ammunition;  but.  In  all  candor,  Mr. 
Secretary,  I  must  state  that  this  appears  to 
be  a  rather  ridiculous  approach  to  solving  a 


problem  when  simply  returning  to  the  ortgi- 
nal  ammunition  would  effect  the  same 
solution. 

I  do  not  desire  to  become  emotional  on 
this    issue,    but    I    and    other    Congressmen 


have   received   a   number   of   letters 


stating 


that  American  soldiers  are  dying  m  Vietnam 
because  of  the  Jamming  of  these  weapons, 
and  it  is  totally  Indefensible  to  a'.Iow  Amer- 
ican soldiers  to  continue  to  experience  this 
problem,  and  possibly  death,  at  the  hands 
of  Che  enemy  simply  because  somebody  in 
the  Pentagon  is  Insistent  upon  favoring  a 
cert-lin  manufacturer  who  produces  the  sub- 
stitute ammunition  rather  than  that  for 
which  the  weapon  was  designed. 

May  I  please  have  an  early  response  as  to 
whecher  our  troops  will  be  supplied  with 
the  ammunition  for  which  the  weapon  waa 
designed,  or  whether  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  supply  them  with  the  ball  propei- 
lant  procured  from  a  manufacturer  who  has 
been  the  sole  source  of  ammunition  for 
5.56  MM  and  7.62  MM  weapons  for  the  pas: 
26  years. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Fletcher  Thompson. 

Member  of  Congress. 


REAGAN  BOOK  IS  GREAT 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year 
from  now  the  American  public  will  have 
voted  upon  its  choice  for  the  37th  Presi- 
dent of  these  United  States. 

But,  as  of  today,  there  are  many  poten- 
tial contenders  for  that  great  honor.  One 
of  them  is  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan,  of  Cali- 
fornia. He  is  a  newcomer  in  the  public 
eye  of  politics,  and  many  Americans  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  of  his 
life,  his  career,  and  his  many  earlier  con- 
tributions  to  our  society. 

Lee  Edwards,  a  highly  respected  pub- 
lic-political relations  consultant  and 
astute  political  observer,  known  to  many 
of  you,  has  written  an  outstanding  biog- 
raphy of  Governor  Reagan.  It  was  re- 
leased only  this  week  and  is  entitled 
"Reagan:  A  Political  Biography." 

"Reagan"  is  an  outstanding  book  about 
a  fascinating  and  complex  man.  The 
book  contains  a  wealth  of  original  infor- 
mation about  the  Governor — and  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Edwards  for  the  thoroughness 
of  his  research.  He  has  delved  into  Gov- 
ernor Reagan's  life  by  interviewing 
members  of  the  Governor's  family,  boy- 
hood friends,  high  school  and  college 
professors,  and  individuals  who  worked 
with  the  Governor  immediately  after  he 
was  graduated  from  Eureka  College  in 
Illinois.  Mr.  Edwards,  I  might  point  out, 
has  interviewed  those  who  consider 
themselves  foes  of  the  Governor  as  well 
as  those  who  are  supporting  and  working 
closely  with  him  in  California.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards has  also  made  some  most  interest- 
ing observations  regarding  Governor 
Reagan's  prospectus  for  the  White  House. 
I.  as  I  know  all  of  you  will,  find  "Reagan: 
A  Political  Biography"  a  most  significant 
political  book  and  one  that  everyone  and 
anyone  Involved  or  Interested  in  politics 
should  read. 
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IRON  AND  STEEL  IMPORT  QUOTAS 
Mr    POLLOCK.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 

,manimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
^om  Colorado  [Mr.  Brotzman]  may  ex- 
Jlnd  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
ojcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
,jie   request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Maska? 

■  There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  would 
^t  the  growth  of  steel  and  iron  im- 
ports to  a  level  proportionate  to  the 
mjwth  of  the  overall  market. 

It  is  ironic  that,  in  the  years  following 
World  War  II,  U.S.  generosity  enabled 
the  'Stricken  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia 
to  build  steel  plants  which  were  techni- 
cally equivalent  to  those  of  our  Nation, 
and  today  those  plants— operated  by 
workers  who  receive  only  a  fraction  of 
the  waees  paid  to  U.S.  steelworkers— are 
jiowly  but  surely  taking  over  the  U.S. 

market.  .    ^     u     ^  o 

In  1957,  imports  comprised  about  2 
percent  of  the  U.S.  steel  consumption. 
Ten  years  later,  the  import  share  has 
^rown  to  11  percent,  and  the  trend  is 
expected  to  continue  almost  indefinitely 
under  existing  U.S.  policy.  Already  thou- 
sands of  jobs  have  been  eliminated  and 
the  economies  of  several  communities 
have  been  undermined  by  the  closing  of 
U  S.  steel  mills. 

Even  in  Colorado,  where  importers 
must  absorb  the  relatively  high  cost  of 
overland  transportation,  foreign  steel 
can  undersell  Colorado-produced  steel 
consistently. 

I  would  reject  any  proposal  which 
would  simply  erect  protective  trade  bar- 
riers around  the  United  States,  because 
a  viable  and  competitive  world  trade  en- 
vironment is  in  our  Nation's  interest. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
erect  no  such  barriers.  It  would  simply 
assure  that  future  growth  of  the  U.S. 
domestic  steel  industi-y  would  be  shared 
by  U.S.  and  foreign  producers  alike. 

The  stabilization  of  quotas  for  do- 
mestic and  foreign  steel  and  iron  could 
avoid  a  dependence  upon  foreign  pro- 
duction which  would  harm  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion during  international  emergencies.  In 
addition,  it  would  help  alleviate  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  crisis. 

The  bill  would  use  percentages  of  for- 
eizn  and  domestic  steel  products  used  in 
the  United  States  during  the  1964-66 
period  as  a  basis  for  future  quotas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  early  enactment 
of  this  measure. 


HOW  MIRACLES  ARE  MADE  TO 
HAPPEN 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brotzman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
normally  write  a  few  personal  introduc- 
tory remarks  when  I  Insert  material  in 
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the  Record  which  I  think  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  of  my  colleagues. 

In  this  instance,  I  will  let  a  letter  from 
the  manager  of  the  Boulder  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  F.  \V.  Reich,  serve  as  the 
introduction  to  an  editorial  which  ran 
recently  in  the  Boulder  Daily  Camera. 

Let  one  University  of  Colorado  student 
step  out  of  line  and  it  seems  like  the  whole 
world  will  hear  about  It. 

Here  is  a  case  where  the  University  stu- 
dents organized  and  gave  of  their  time  to 
help  retarded  children.  What  did  they  do? 
They  raised  over  6  million  trading  stamps  to 
secure  a  school  bus. 

These  students  are  representative  of 
the  vast  majority  of  our  C.U.  youngsters, 
and  I  think  the  country  should  hear  about 
how  they  spend  their  time.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  the  Boulder  Camera  article  Is 
worthy  of  being  reprinted  In  the  Congbes- 
siois'AL  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

How  Miracles  Are  Made  To  Happen 
It    was    like    a    shower    of    pennies    from 
heaven.  And  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of 
the  rainbow  turned  out  to  be  two. 

With  a  face  value  of  only  one-tenth  of  a 
cent  each.  Gold  Bond  trading  stamps  were 
swept  up  Sunday  like  leaves  on  the  fence- 
line  in  an  autumn  breeze.  Hundreds  of 
Boulder  citizens,  and  University  and  high 
school  students  went  through  the  city  Sun- 
day like  a  great  human  vacuum  cleaner  in 
an'  effort  to  glean  three  and  a  half  million 
trading  stamps  from  generous  householders. 
Object:  to  exchange  the  stamps  for  a  36- 
oassenger  bus  to  serve  the  Boulder  County 
Sheltered  Workshop  and  North  Broadway 
Center.  These  facilities  work  with  retarded 
children. 

Result;  almost  twice  as  many  trading 
stamps  as  hoped  for— more  than  six  mil- 
lion— enough  to  get  the  anticipated  bus  plus 
a  smaller  nine-passenger  vehicle  and  perhaps 
other  needed  equipment,  too. 

Anvbodv  who  doesn't  believe  In  miracles 
will  liave  to  think  again  when  he  notes  that 
the  whole  job  was  done  in  Just  three  hours 
and  40  minutes. 

Hippies  and  chronic  protestors  can  wallow 
In  their  oddball  philosophies,  bemoaning  the 
faults  of  society  and  doing  nothing  to  cure 
them  but  make  negative  noises  and  show 
off  In  public. 

What  an  inspiring  contrast  we  see  in  the 
positive  action  of  young  people  and  others 
last  Sundav.  They  saw  a  Job  that  needed 
doing  and  instead  of  shaking  their  heads  or 
their  fists  and  clucking  their  tongues,  they 
rolled  "up  their  sleeves. 

That's  the  way  the  good  society  of 
America  was  built.  And  the  way  It  will  be 
perpetuated. 

SPEECH  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
BARRY  GOLDWATER 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  Is  my  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  fine  speech  on 
America's  commitment  in  Vietnam 
which  was  given  on  October  28  by  the 
Honorable  Barry  Goldwater  at  the  Re- 
publican Western  Conference  in  Denver, 
Colo. 


The  speech  follows : 

Let  me  warn  you  of  something  at  the  out- 
set. I  am  one  Republican,  one  American  who 
Is  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  the  enemies  of 
his  country  glorified,  while  the  motives  of 
his  country  are  derided  and  doubted. 

I  am  one  Republican,  one  American  who  Is 
tired  of  hearing  defeat  defended  and  victory 
rejected;  of  hearing  American  soldiers  vllll- 
fied  while  rioters  are  extolled. 

I  am,  finally,  one  Republican,  one  Ameri- 
can who  is  tired,  sick  and  tired  of  hearing 
big  men  play  little  games  with  a  war  that  Is 
costing  lives  every  minute — a  real  war  en  a 
real  battlefield.  liot  some  chess  game  In  a 
cloister,  not  some  debater's  point  on  a  plat- 
form. 

Let  me  also  make  it  clear.  I  have  not 
signed  a  blank  check  on  my  conscience  about 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  There  are  points  of  pro- 
found disagreement  about  the  way  in  which 
it  has  beeii  waged,  the  way  It  has  been  de- 
fended, the  way  It  has  been  reported  by  the 
President. 

I  am  one  Republican,  one  American  who  Is 
appalled  that  the  mothers  and  fathers  of 
this  Nation  are  asked  to  send  their  most 
valuable  possession— their  sons  and  heirs— to 
fight  half  way  around  the  world  with  the 
knowledge  that  their  boys  are  not  receiving 
the  total  backing  of  their  country;  that 
even  as  these  boys  are  bleeding  and  dying 
the  President  and  his  Secretary  of  Defense 
are  attempting  to  wage  a  war  by  consensus; 
are  imposing  on  our  fighting  men  impossible 
restrictions  and  unrealistic  objectives. 

If  the  President  has  the  right  to  ask  our 
military  men  to  risk  their  lives  on  foreign  soil 
he  has  the  corresponding  duty  to  see  that 
these  same  men  receive  a  full  measure  of  aid 
and  assistance  not  only  in  military  hardware, 
but  in  the  essential  yet  Intangible  psycho- 
logical support. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  American  boys  in 
Vietnam  and  their  parents  at  home — are 
making  the  greatest  sacrifice  that  any  coun- 
try can  extract  from  Its  citizens  and  let  us 
also  not  forget  that  right  now  these  parents 
have  Justifiable  doubts  as  to  whether  they 
are  receiving  their  full  measure  of  support 
from  their  President. 

Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  Is  a 
credlbilltv  gap.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  there 
are  even  "doubts  about  the  terms  on  which 
this  administration  will  or  will  not  end 
the  fighting,  or  sign  the  peace,  or  go  to  the 
conference  table.  Yes,  there  Is  confusion. 
Yes,  there  Is  honest  disagreement.  Yes.  there 
Is  responslbile  dissent.  Yes,  there  is  need  for 
all  of  this. 

But  no.  and  let  me  repeat  it,  no,  there  Is 
no  way  to  avoid  the  basic  facts.  We  are  at 
war.  We  have  the  choice  between  winning 
and  losing.  We  cannot  end  the  war  in  any 
other  wav.  We  wlU  either  win  or  we  will 
lose— and'  all  of  the  sophisticated  arguments 
and  tongue-twisting,  mlnd-bendlng  haggling 
in  the  world  won't  change  reality. 

Realltv  exists.  The  war  exists.  Our  stake  In 
It  exists"  We  are  there.  The  enemy  is  there. 
We  cannot  turn  off  the  future  In  which  we 
or  they  will  emerge  with  what  we  want. 

War  is  that  moment  In  a  nation's  life 
when  It  stands  face  to  face  with  the  facts  of 
Its  own  survival.  There  are  no  little  wars 
and  no  big  wars  There  are  Just  war  wars; 
confilcts  in  which  man's  most  basic  posses- 
sion, his  life,  is  put  into  the  scales.  Some 
may  sav  that  there  are  little  wars.  But  no 
life'  lost  m  a  little  war  is  a  little  life.  Nor 
can  we  measure  war  by  the  arlttimetlc  of 
dying  We  can  measure  It  only  by  the  mathe- 
matics of  our  morality  as  a  nation.  In  our 
case  the  figures  are  clear.  We  have  yet  to 
fight  a  war  for  gain  or  conquest.  'We  have 
fought  always  In  self-defense  to  further 
freedom  and  defend  It.  W'e  are  doing  that 
todav. 

If  this  war  that  we  fight  is  Just  a  little 
war.  whose   outcome  may  be  bargained  by 
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little  deals,  then  we  are  a  little  nation,  not 
a  great  one. 

If  this  war  that  we  flght  today  Is  an  ag- 
gressive war,  and  not  fought  In  self-defense, 
then  we  are  wrong,  we  are  vicious,  and  we 
would  deserve  to  be  defeated. 

By  every  single  objective  measure,  however, 
we  are  fighting  In  our  self-defense.  We  are 
not  Immoral.  We  are  not  WTong.  We  do  not 
deserve  defeat  and  our  enemies  do  not  de- 
serve the  victory  for  which  so  many  friends 
of  the  Vietcong  weep.  wail,  march  and  work. 

By  every  political  measure,  also,  the  Re- 
publican Party  Is  committed  to  the  princi- 
ples Involved  in  this  war.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  dare  not  or  should  not  criticize  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  Par  from  it.  We  should 
shout  those  criticisms  from  the  housetops. 
They  are  criticisms  only  of  those  things 
which  keep  us  from  victory.  They  are  not 
carping  attempts  to  play  politics  with  the 
war  itself. 

The  Republican  Party  to  which  I  belong  Is 
not  a  party  that  would  play  politics  with  war 
any  more  than  it  Is  a  political  party  that 
would  close  its  eyes  to  the  reasons  war  exists, 
the  reasons  we  are  in  a  war,  or  the  forces  that 
In  this  time  and  In  many  places  cause  war. 

But  there  are  those  who  cry  that  we  must 
be  the  peace  party.  Be  the  peace  party?  We 
are  the  peace  party  I 

We  are  the  peace  party  because  we  under- 
stand victory.  We  are  the  peace  party  because 
we  undersund  that  International  criminals, 
Just  as  with  domestic  criminals,  must  be 
stopped  by  the  force  of  Just  men  or  they  will 
kill  peace  where  it  stands,  murder  Justice  and 
end  freedom. 

No,  my  friends,  do  not  let  the  temptations 
of  weak  men  with  weak  Ideas  tempt  you  to 
believe  that  the  partisans  of  peace  must  also 
be  the  partisans  of  give-up  and  get-out.  Par 
from  It. 

The  true  partisans  of  peace  In  this  world 
are  those  who  want  to  win  the  peace.  The 
partisans  of  endless  conflict  are  those  who 
want  to  buy  the  illusion  of  peace  by  giving 
away  the  war. 

The  only  thing  that  America  can  win  by 
selling  out,  getting  out.  dealing  out,  or  sur- 
rendering in  Vietnam  Is  a  defeat  which  will 
guarantee  wars  to  come  and.  worse,  defeats 
to  come.  We  cannot  buy  life  by  dealing  or 
double-dealing  In  the  deaths  we  have  suf- 
fered so  far.  We  would  buy  only  the  slow 
agony  of  endless  bleeding. 

Tes,  we  are  the  peace  party.  No,  we  will 
never  be  the  peaoe-at-any-prlce-party. 

Just  look  at  the  great  platforms  of  our 
party.  They  should  speak  more  loudly  and 
convincingly  to  us  than  the  tired,  tempting 
voices  of  appeasement  and  Isolation  which 
we  hear  squeaking  in  our  woodwork  from 
time  to  time. 

In  the  last  Presidential  election,  the  plat- 
form of  our  party — not  Just  the  candidates, 
mind  you — the  platform  of  our  party  said 
this  and  said  It  flatly,  without  any  weasel 
words.  I  quote: 

"Our  Nation's  leadership  must  be  Judged 
by — indeed,  American  Independence  and  even 
survival  are  dependent  upon — the  stand  It 
takes  toward  communism. 

"That  stand  must  be:  victory  for  free- 
dom. There  can  be  no  peace,  there  can  be 
no  security,   until  this  goal  is  won." 

There  you  have  It.  There  you  have  the 
Republican  Party's  stand  on  peace.  No  peace 
at  any  price;  but  peace  worth  having  because 
it  is  worthy  of  the  name. 

Did  this  mean  that  our  party  was  uncriti- 
cal? Did  It  mean  that,  even  while  support- 
ing victory,  we  could  not  support,  also,  de- 
bate about  how  that  victory  Is  to  be  won?  Of 
course  not.  The  Republican  Party  also  is  the 
party  of  responsible  dissent.  It  is  one  party 
in  our  two-party  political  dialog.  It  is  not  a 
mute  or  echo  party. 

Our  platform  in  1964  said,  specifically,  that 
a   vacillating   foreign    policy,    and    I    quote 


again:  "Has  encouraged  an  Increaae  of  ag- 
gression In  South  Vietnam  by  appearing  to 
set  limits  on  America's  willingness  to  act — 
and  then,  in  the  deepening  struggle.  It  has 
sacrificed  the  lives  of  American  and  Allied 
fighting  men  by  denial  of  modem  equip- 
ment." 

There  is  dissent,  but  there  also  Is  respon- 
sible dissent  aimed  at  and  not  away  from 
the  security  of  our  Nation. 

And  how  prophetic  a  dissent  it  was. 

How  solid  a  credential  It  remains  for  pre- 
senting the  Republican  Party  as  the  know- 
how  party  when  It  comes  to  winning  the 
peace! 

Was  that  platform  something  different  In 
the  wav  of  Republican  principles  of  peace? 
It  was  not.  In  the  first  pages  of  the  platform 
for  the  1960  presidential  campaign,  our  party 
pledged  itself  to  the  mutual  security  pacts 
which  are  so  vitally  Involved  in  our  com- 
mitment m  Vietnam;  It  named  communism 
as  the  enemy.  It  pledged  to  maintain  a  firm 
policy  against  Communist  aggression. 

It  did  not  speak,  as  some  now  speak,  of 
giving  in  to  communism  because  we  are 
weary  of  the  struggle.  It  did  not  speak  of  ap- 
peasing aggression.  It  spoke  of  stopping  ag- 
gression. 

This  was  not.  of  covirse.  always  the  case. 
There  was  a  time  when  Republicans  did  try 
to  dig  themselves  deeply  Into  the  false  forti- 
fications of  isolationism.  But  for  years.  Re- 
publican eyes  have  been  open  to  a  modern 
world  m  which  there  can  be  no  maglnot 
lines;  in  which  the  only  protection  Is  na- 
tional strength  In  will  and  policy  rather 
than  geography. 

The  walls  In  the  world  today  are  to  keep 
the  victims  of  communism  in.  There  are  no 
brick  and  mortar  walls  to  keep  communism 
out.  The  only  wall  that  can  work  there  Is  the 
win  of  people  who  are  determined  to  be  free 
and  to  see  freedom  extended. 

Exactly  what,  against  the  background,  are 
the  facts  involved  In  Vietnam  that  transcend 
completely  all  partisan  politics?  The  facts 
Involved  are  the  harsh  facts  of  war  as  an 
instrument  of  policy — a  tragic,  horrible  in- 
strument of  policy  and  yet  one  with  which 
we  must  deal  realistically  In  the  world  aa 
it  actually  exists. 

It  would  not  be  too  far-fetched  to  say  that 
unless  we  do  understand  these  facts  we  can 
never  win  the  war  which  all  men  of  good 
will  eagerly  fight — the  war  against  war  Itself. 

I  have  referred  many  times  to  one  of  these 
facts  as  the  fact  of  national  honor.  Let  me 
define  It  so  that  there  can  be  no  misunder- 
standing. I  do  not  mean  In  any  sense,  Just 
a  matter  of  pride  or  what  some  call  "face." 

Those  who  try  to  distort  our  position  In 
Vietnam  by  saying  we  are  simply  trying  to 
save  face,  and  add  that  the  cost  Is  not 
worth   It.   shamefully  distort   the   facts. 

National  honor  In  this  Instance  means 
nothing  less  than  our  ability  to  live  up  to 
certain  International  contracts  which  we 
have  signed— for  our  own  very  enlightened 
self-interest. 

Those  contracts  are  the  mutual  defense 
treaties  which  today  bind  us  to  more  than 
three  dozen  nations  around  the  world. 

Without  those  treaties,  communism  would 
be  tempted  around  the  globe  to  escalate  Its 
adventures  far  beyond  anything  we  have  seen 
so  far.  It  is  these  mutual  security  treaties 
which  spell  out  to  communism  the  will  of  all 
those  who  have  signed  them  to  resist  aggres- 
sion, to  resist  force  with  force  if  need  be. 

Tyrants  and  aggressors  understand  no  lan- 
guage better  than  this! 

One  such  treaty  and  promises  have  bound 
us  to  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam.  Three 
American  Presidents  have  taken  steps  to 
make  good  on  our  pledges  there.  Our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  Is  an  American  Involve- 
ment;   not  a  partisan  Involvement. 

Should  we  pull  out  of  Vietnam,  leaving  It 
defenseless,  or  should  we  have  failed  to  re- 
spond   to   Its   plight   In   the   first    place,   we 


would  have  pulled  the  rug  out  from  beneath 
the  security  of  the  entire  free  world. 

Who  would  yank  that  rug  now?  I  ^^^^ 
that  today  we  hear  cries  of  concern  from 
some  of  the  very  nations  with  whom  we  are 
Joined  in  those  defense  treaties,  i  canno* 
help  but  wonder,  however,  how  much  louder 
would  be  those  cries  of  concern — and  how 
much  more  heartfelt — if  we  suddenly  re- 
nounced our  role  in  the  world,  our  partner- 
ship In  security,  and  turned  tall  in  Vietnam 
to  dig  ourselves  into  an  Isolated  America 

Our  mutual  security  agreements  must 
mean  exactly  what  they  say  or  they  would 
mean  nothing  at  all.  And  what  they  say  sim- 
ply Is  that  an  attack  against  any  one  nation 
shall  be  considered  an  attack  against  all 
or,  in  most  practical  terms,  as  an  attack 
against  us. 

Under  these  treaties.  In  effect,  and  neces- 
sarily, any  one  of  the  nations  involved  can 
call  us  to  instant  war  if  attacked.  Harsh  as 
it  sounds,  there  Is  no  better  way  to  assure 
peace.  An  aggressive  enemy  is  never  appeased 
by  slow  reactions  to  his  ambitions.  Instead. 
such  slowness  of  reaction  Just  breeds  new 
recklessness  and  new  perils. 

Three  Presidents,  a  Republican  and  two 
Democrats,  have  reacted  point  for  point  to 
the  enemy's  actions  In  Vietnam.  The  enemy 
has  chosen,  point  by  point,  to  go  ahead. 
Does  this  mean  that  the  policy  of  opposing 
him  has  failed?  It  does  not  and  it  has  not. 

First,  the  enemy  has  been  stopped  from 
a  key  conquest.  Second,  while  he  has  been 
stopped  In  Vietnam  he  actually  has  been 
hurled  back  and  out  In  Indonesia — a  major 
success  for  the  friends  of  freedom.  A  major 
success  which,  it  seems  to  me.  would  have 
been  altogether  Impossible  had  not  our  show 
of  strength  In  Vietnam  been  underway  at 
the  same   time. 

If  the  policy  In  Vietnam  has  left  any- 
thing to  be  desired — and  I  am  one  who 
agrees  that  It  has — It  has  been  that  it  has 
not  been  firm  enough  and  fast  enough  and 
honest  enough.  It  has,  too  often,  held  out 
to  the  enemy  false  hopes  of  our  weakening 
and  thus  has  encouraged  him. 

Today,  all  who  see  horror  in  Vietnam,  and 
would  turn  their  eyes  from  it,  also  must 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  horrors  to  come  should 
we   get    out   by  giving   up. 

It  Is  not  too  much.  I  feel,  to  hope  that 
Vietnam  will,  when  we  have  won,  represent 
more  than  a  milestone  of  mutual  security. 

It  may  well  represent  a  watershed  of  new 
hope  for  a  world  purged  of  violence  between 
nations. 

For,  deeply  Involved  In  Vietnam  Is.  at  last, 
the  free  world's  recognition  that  when  vio- 
lence is  substituted  for  political  process— no 
matter  the  disguise — that  men  who  treasure 
peace  must  march  to  war. 

This  Is  the  entire  key  to  our  Involvement 
there.  It  Is  the  deepest  meaning  of  the 
concept  of  mutual  security.  It  Is  the  deep 
awareness  that  aggression  In  these  times 
no  longer  parades  only  under  the  banners 
of  regular  armies  marching  across  regular 
battlefields. 

Aggression  can  take  many  forms  and.  o( 
course,   so  may   the   defense   against  It. 

The  economic  aggression  of  politically 
priced  and  aimed  marketing  Is  one  form— 
and  the  greatest  merchant  nation  on  our 
earth  surely  should  be  able  to  counter  that 
and  even  counter-attack. 

The  political  aggression  of  International 
pressure  and  Internal  subversion  Is  another 
form — and  surely  this  Nation,  with  Its  un- 
broken record  of  freeing,  rather  than  en- 
slaving people  should  be  able  to  counter 
that,  and  even  counter-attack. 

The  psychological  aggression  of  chanted 
slogans  and  slanted  vlewi>olnt8  Is  another 
form — and  surely  this  Nation,  with  the 
world's  most  exciting  story  of  progress  and 
prosperity  should  be  able  to  counter  that 
and  even  counter-attack. 

But  when  It  comes  to  violence,  let  me  re- 
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,.A  you  there  often  Is  no  time  for  the 
fTtwns  of  those  other  forms.  When  murder 
!^me  the  Vietcong  substitute  for  reason  In 
miiam  it  became  a  question  of  Immediate 
tflf-defense  at  the  most  basic  level. 

Thus,  bevond  everything  else,  what  we  are 
fflTing  by  "our  deeds  In  Vietnam— what  we 
^5  saying  with  our  lives  In  Vietnam— is  that 
«  will  "o£  stand  by,  no  matter  the  time  or 
^e  place,  when  violence  Is  thrust  upon  a 
'riend  and  when  violence  is  substituted  for 
'political  process. 

The  day  we  seek  is  the  day  when  no  man  s 
sand  will  be  raised  against  another,  when 
violence  will  be  rejected  everywhere  as  a  sub- 
ttitute  for  reason. 

Until  that  day,  we  can  no  more  tolerate 
T-.olence  in  the  affairs  of  nations  than  we 
can  tolerate  violence  in  the  affairs  of  our 
own  people. 

In  self-defense,  violence  must  be  opposed. 
Thugs,  whether  International  or  in  your 
neighborhood,  cannot  be  given  a  license  to 
nurder.  They  will  use  It.  Those  who  Initiate 
violence  anywhere  must  be  stopped — even  If 
•jiey  must  be  stopped  violently. 

That  is  what,  at  the  root.  Vietnam  is  about. 
That  is  why  those  who  say  that  we  should 
OTn  back  do  not  seem  to  have  the  haziest 
aotlon  of  why  we  have  gone  ahead.  They 
spealt  of  everything  but  they  do  not  speak 
of  the  most  Important  thing — the  fact  that 
It  was  not  we,  but  the  enemy  who  sub- 
stituted violence  for  the  processes  of  peace 
m  Vietnam. 

It  is  that  very  use  of  violence  that  Is  being 
Msted  today.  Should  the  cause  of  violence 
win,  then,  of  course,  days  of  new  violence 
would  dawn  everywhere.  Violence  proven  in 
Vietnam  would  be  violence  made  useful 
everywhere. 

By  the  same  token,  violence  beaten  back 
in  Vietnam,  violence  deprived  of  reward  and 
sanction,  violence  deprived  even  of  sanc- 
tuary, would  mean  second  thoughts  about 
violence  everywhere.  Yes;  even  here  at  home. 

If  peace  is  to  be  won  In  this  world.  It  must 
be  won  from  those  who  threaten  It  and 
violently  shatter  It. 

We  seek  such  a  victory  In  Vietnam;  a  vic- 
tory over  violence  Itself. 

Let  no  Republican,  let  no  American  ever 
seek  less. 


POLL  ON  OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Smith]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  last  few  days  many  of  our 
offices,  including  my  own,  have  been  del- 
uged with  pleas  from  many  organiza- 
tions representing  themselves  to  be  in 
sympathy  with  the  plight  of  the  poor  of 
America.  Most  of  these  communications 
have  implored  us  not  to  "wreck  the  OJBce 
of  Economic  Opportunity"  by  voting  to 
reduce  the  requested  appropriation,  or 
by  transferring  most  of  its  programs  to 
other  departments  and  agencies  as  pro- 
posed under  the  opportunity  crusade. 

Judging  from  the  defeat  of  many  of 
the  amendments  offered  to  the  commit- 
tee bill  we  are  now  considering,  it  would 
appear  that  the  effort  put  forth  by  the 
public  relations  machine  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  organizations 
which  depend  for  their  existence  on  OEO 


funds,  and  some  communications  from 
those  who  are  honestly  concerned  have 
had  their  telling  effect. 

However,  I  took  the  liberty  during  the 
summer  to  poll  the  constituents  of  my 
own  district  in  Oklahoma  concerning 
their  thinking  on  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity's  so-called  war  on  poverty. 
The  viewTXtints  of  the  people  of  south- 
western Oklahoma  do  not  coincide  with 
the  militant  expressions  my  office  has  re- 
ceived from  OEO  organizations.  I  feel 
sure  that  the  Oklahoman's  views  are  rep- 
resentative of  most  Americans. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  fact  that 
91  percent  of  those  replying  to  the  more 
than  180.000  questionnaires  sent  out  do 
not  thiiik  that  the  poverty  program  has 
been  successful  in  their  area.  Over  94 
percent  registered  their  opinion  that  they 
did  not  believe  that  the  $4  billion  appro- 
priated to  date  for  the  uses  of  OEO  have 
been  well  spent. 

I  agree. 

Speak   Up,   Please 

After  almost  three  years,  the  Administra- 
tion's War  on  Poverty  has  spent  $4  billion  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  and  has  created  a  pov- 
erty bureau  of  91.000  administrators.  I  be- 
lieve it  has  lost  sight  of  Its  goal. 

That's  why  I  have  co-sponsored  a  bill  called 
Opportunity  Crusade  which  would  dismantle 
the  OEO.  transfer  the  programs  to  other  ex- 
isting agencies,  save  the  government  $300 
million  the  first  year,  and  yet  would  provide 
funds  for  the  Headstart  and  Community  Ac- 
tion programs  which  are  substantially  more 
than  now  proposed. 

But  because  I  represent  the  more  than 
400.000  people  in  Sixth  District,  I  want  to 
know  what  you  think.  What  Is  your  opinion 
of  the  Poverty  Program?  Will  you  please 
answer  these  seven  questions  and  return  them 
to  me?  If  you  so  desire,  yotir  name  will  be 
kept  confidential. 

[Answers  In  percent  1 

( 1 )  Do  you  think  the  Federal  anti-poverty 
program  has  been  successful  In  your  area? 

Yes    5 

No    —     91 

No   opinion 4 

(2)  Are  the  poor  people  In  your  com- 
munity better  o£f  because  of  the  Federal 
poverty  program? 

Yes 6 

No 89 

No    opinion 6 

(3)  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  Headstart 
program  as  It  Is  being  run  by  the  OEO? 

Yes    9 

No    83 

No   opinion 8 

(4)  Would  you  favor  transferring  Head- 
start  to  the  U.S.  OflBce  of  Education? 

Yes 64 

No    20 

No    opinion 16 

(5)  Would  you  prefer  an  Industry  Youth 
Corps  (ages  16  to  22)  where  youths  are 
trained  for  Jobs  In  and  by  Industry,  rather 
than  the  current  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
whose  employees  are  generally  employed  In 
state,  community  and  non-profit  related 
projects? 

Yes —     83 

No    --     10 

No    opinion 7 

(6)  Would  you  favor  converting  the  Job 
Corps  Training  program  to  a  Community 
Vocational  Training  Center  program? 
Yes    73 
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[Answers  in  percent) — Continued 
(7)   Do  you  believe  the  >4  billion  appro- 
priated  to  date   for   anti-poverty   programs 
has  been  well  spent? 

Yea — 4 

No    94 

No    opinion 2 


THE  LATE  GINNY  DUKERT 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Marjiand  [Mr.  Morton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  th< 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Repub- 
licans throughout  Maryland  have  had  a 
sad  day.  Ginny  Dukert,  whose  untimely 
loss  saddens  all  our  hearts,  was  a  person 
whose  sparkle,  humor,  and  attractive  way 
were  an  inspiration  and  source  of  pride 
to  all  who  knew  her.  She  exemplified  the 
dedication  of  a  wife  whose  husband  faced 
everj'  hour  the  responsibility  of  political 
leadership. 

In  this  moment  our  hearts  go  out  la 
deepest  sympathy  to  her  husband,  chair- 
man of  our  party  in  this  State,  to  her 
family,  and  to  her  many  friends. 


OPERATION  PUERTO  RICO;  JUNIOR 
ACHIEVEMENT  OF  UNION  COUNTY, 

N.J. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  I  Mrs.  Dwver] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  D\VYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
leagues may  recall  that  from  time  to  time 
in  recent  years  I  have  reported  on  the 
activities  of  Junior  Achievement  of  Union 
Coimty.  N.J.,  in  providing  practical,  on- 
the-job  experience  in  the  functioning  of 
our  free  enterprise  economy  for  the  bene- 
fit of  hundreds  of  youthful  citizens  of  the 
area  each  year. 

With  the  cooperation  of  local  Industry 
and  of  officials  of  sponsoring  firms  who 
serve  as  Junior  Achievement  advisers, 
thousands  of  school-age  youngsters  in 
the  Union  County  area  have  received 
valuable  experience,  training  and  direc- 
tion which  have  helped  to  equip  them  to 
be  more  productive  and  responsible  adult 
members  of  society. 

At  a  time  when  we  seem  to  be  inun- 
dated with  reports  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency, misguided  youths  indulging  in 
antisocial  behavior  of  various  kinds,  and 
permissive  parents  whose  interests  are 
elsewhere  than  in  their  children,  it  is 
especially  appropriate  and  encouraging 
to  report  on  the  progress  of  this  out- 
standing example  of  Junior  Achievement. 

For  the  1967-68  program  year.  Junior 
Achievement     of     Union     Coimty    has 


planned  a  dynamic  and  positive  youth 
No°  l^llll"'--'"""""!  16  incentive  and  economic  education  proj- 
No  opinioni""""" ::     ect   entitled   "Operation   Puerto   Rico." 
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The  climax  of  this  project,  as  the  name 
implies,  will  be  an  award  trip  for  about 
30  of  the  more  successful  Junior 
Achievers,  accomparued  by  approxi- 
mately 12  adult  representatives  from 
business,  education  and  government,  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  which 
is  itself  an  excellent  case  study  of  private 
enterprise  at  work. 

This  year.  30  junior  achievement  com- 
panies have  already  begun  operations — 
the  largest  number  to  date.  Approxi- 
mately 900  boys  and  girls,  representing 
20  pubUc  and  parochial  high  schools  in 
the  area,  have  been  assigned  to  the 
various  companies. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Harry  P. 
Frank,  publisher  of  the  Daily  Journal  of 
Elizabeth.  N.J.,  who  has  been  a  guiding 
light  to  the  junior  achievement  program, 
I  have  received  a  detailed  description  of 
this  year's  "Operation  Puerto  Rico,"  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  J.  Kenneth  Roden.  the  out- 
standing executive  vice  president  of 
Junior  Achievement  of  Union  County 
who  is  once  again  in  charge  of  the  proj- 
ect. Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  this  material  for 
the  interest  and  Inspiration  of  our 
colleagues : 

Junior  Achievxment  of 

Union  County,  Inc., 
Elizabeth,  N.J.,  November  1,  1967. 
To:  Junior  Achievement  Sponsors,  Advisers, 

Company   Presidents,   and   High   School 

Principals. 
Prom:  J.    Kenneth    Roden.    Executive    Vice 

President. 
Subject:  Operation  Puerto  Rico. 

AW.\RD-W1NNIN0     JUNIOR     ACHIEVXRS    TO     VISIT 
C.1RIBBE.AN    COMMONWEALTH 

There  Is  a  definite  need  for  all  who  are 
associated  with  Junior  Achievement  to  In- 
spire our  young  people  to  rededicate  them- 
selves to  the  principles  of  Free  Enterprise. 
and  to  effectively  teach  and  demonstrate 
that  our  Free  Enterprise  System  Is  not  Just  a 
system  for  carrying  on  business,  but  much 
more:  The  best  system  for  promoting  human 
progress  while  preserving  Individual  free- 
dom— a  system  which  leads  the  world  in 
Industrial'  growth  and  high  standards  of 
living. 

Nationwide  surveys  of  high  school  stu- 
dents confirm  the  need  for  dynamic,  positive 
programs  to  create  better  understanding  of 
how  business  operates.  Its  problems,  its  in- 
valuable contributions  to  a  better  life  for  all 
people. 

Operation  Puerto  Rico  wiU  be  a  three- 
pronged  youth  incentive,  economic  educa- 
tion, and  public  relations  project.  It  will 
continue  throughout  the  Junior  Achieve- 
ment program  year.  It  will  be  climaxed  with 
a  weeUong  visit  to  Puerto  Rico,  beginning 
April  29.  1968,  by  about  35  Junior  Achievers, 
and  adult  advisers  from  industry.  There  the 
Junior  Achievers  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  develop  personal  knowledge  of  the  Indus- 
trial, educational,  scientific  and  cultural 
growth  resulting  from  the  Puerto  Rlcan  eco- 
nomic development  program,  long  Identified 
as  "Operation  Bootstrap".  They  will  return 
better  prepared  to  assume  their  future  re- 
sponsibilities as  voters,  community  leaders, 
employees  and  managers  In  a  world  where 
International  relationships  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly more  Important. 

The  group  will  meet  Puerto  Rlcan  govern- 
ment leaders  and  educators.  Arrangements 
for  these  meetings  are  being  worked  out  In 
cooperation  with  the  Puerto  Rico  Economic 
Development  Administration.  This  Is  a  re- 
turn visit.  Twenty-eight  of  our  outstanding 
Junior  Achievers  were  guests  of  Puerto  Rlcan 
offlclala  In  1959. 


Extensive  press,  radio  and  television  cover- 
age, locally  and  In  Puerto  Rico,  will  be 
planned  throughout  the  1967-1968  program 
year,  as  well  as  during  the  visit  to  Puerto 
Rico. 

The  Itinerary  and  Program   for  the  visit 
will  be  distributed  at  a  later  date. 
Why  Puerto  Rico? 

Because  Puerto  Rico  is  one  of  the  world's 
fastest  growing  industry-based  economies 
and  we  believe  It  offers  one  of  the  best  cur- 
rent case  studies  of  private  enterprise  In 
action. 

For  almost  two  decades  a  confident,  dy- 
namic spirit  has  prevailed  there  and  Puerto 
Rico  has  experienced  amazing  economic 
growth,  its  people  demonstrating  a  keen 
awareness  of  both  its  accomplishments  and 
its  present  needs. 

In  Puerto  Rico  there  will  be  visits  to  in- 
dustrial installations,  educational  and  cul- 
tural centers.  Arrangements  will  be  made 
for  the  Junior  Achievers  to  meet  with  stu- 
dent groups  and  to  be  guests  in  the  homes 
of  Industrialists  and  their  families,  many  of 
whom  win  be  stateside  citizens  on  assign- 
ment in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  most  Important  phase  of  the  visit  will 
be  meetings  with  Industrialists  who  will  dis- 
cuss with  the  group  the  results  of  "Opera- 
tion Bootstrap",  pioneered  In  Puerto  Rico 
as  one  of  the  first  attempts  of  an  unde- 
veloped area  to  chart  a  course  of  economic 
development  on  a  massive  scale.  They  will 
also  show  them  their  modern  manufacturing 
facilities  and  discuss  the  most  up-to-date 
management  techniques. 

Puerto  Rico  today  is  bubbling  with  new 
ideas  and  excitement  about  the  future,  but- 
tressed by  solid  achievements  In  economic 
development:  1,500  U.S.  plants  have  been 
established  under  the  "Operation  Bootstrap" 
industrialization  program;  92.500  Jobs  were 
created  directly  by  these  plants,  with  an  an- 
nual payroll  of  over  $212  million;  The  Com- 
monwealth per  capita  Income  has  passed  the 
$1,000  mark  compared  with  $279  In  1950; 
between  1950  and  1967  Puerto  Rlco  Gross 
National  Product  rose  from  $775  million  to 
over  $3.2  billion  and  external  trade  soared 
from  $580  million  to  $2.9  billion,  with  Puerto 
Rlco  becoming  the  filth  largest  U.S.  over- 
seas market. 

Objectives  of  Operation  Puerto  Rico 

Operation  Puerto  Rlco  has  been  planned 
and  developed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Junior  Achievement  of  Union  County  to  meet 
our  present-day  challenges.  Its  objectives 
are: 

(1)  To  provide  Junior  Achievers  and  Ad- 
visers iDith  a  positive  educational  and  incen- 
tive program  designed  to  stimulate  full 
understanding  of  the  principles,  motivations 
and  rewards  of  the  American  Private  Enter- 
prise System 

Operation  Puerto  Rlco  will  demonstrate 
that  every  Individual — whether  employee, 
manager  or  community  leader — must  be  ever 
aware  that  the  vigor  of  the  private  enterprise 
system  depends  upon  a  heritage  that  attaches 
prime  importance  to  liberty,  opportunity  for 
the  Individual,  and  personal  initiative.  It  will 
emphasize  the  responsibility  of  the  individual 
to  adequately  prepare  himself  to  carry  his 
share  of  the  load,  and  to  discharge  his  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

(2)  7*0  give  Junior  Achievers  actively  en- 
gaged in  owning  and  operating  their  own 
junior  companies  an  opportunity  to  feel  the 
P'dlsebeat  of  industry  and  international  trade, 
and  to  learn  first-hand  the  economic  facts 
of  life  in  business  at  home  and  abroad 

Emphasis  will  be  on  the  need  for  profits 
and  a  high  level  of  individual  productivity, 
without  errors.  The  effect  of  business  profits 
upon  the  everyday  lives  of  young  people, 
their  families,  the  community,  and  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole  will  be  stressed. 

Operation   Puerto   Rlco   will    demonstrate 


that  each  individual's  contribution,  if  prop, 
erly  utilized,  will  result  in  a  profit  to  hlmsel^' 
to  his  employer,  to  the  community,  and  to 
the  nation.  It  will  further  assure  coniinued 
growth,  prosperity  and  stability  of  the  econ- 
omy, all  of  which  are  more  valuable  and 
desirable  than  personal  security  through 
hand-out  or  a  welfare  state.  It  will  show 
how  corporate  profits  become  Job  producers 
The  experience  of  international  travel  by 
jet  aircraft  will  demonstrate  to  the  Junior 
Achievers  how,  under  the  Free  Enterprise 
System,  research  and  development  in  thj 
transportation  industry  and  aggressive  pro- 
motion, have  advanced  International  trade, 
travel  and  communications  and  generally 
narrowed  the  world's  horizons.  Discussions 
with  Puerto  Rlcan  Industrialists  and  stu- 
dents, and  visits  to  industries  there,  will 
further  enhance  the  Achievers'  understand- 
ing of  International  trade  and  human  rela- 
tions. 

(3)  To  have  successful  businessmen,  ex- 
perienced in  the  various  stages  of  education 
and  business  advancement,  convince  the 
Junior  Achievers  of  the  dollars  and  cents 
value  of  a  high  school  diploma  and  to  dem- 
onstrate clearly  the  increased  incorne  ar^ 
opportunities  available  to  young  people  who 
obtain  higher  education  or  seek  technical  or 
other  specialised  training 

The  project  will  demonstrate  how  profit- 
able and  essential  continued  education  can 
be  and  how  short-range  thinking  with 
emphasis  on  short-term  income  opportuni- 
ties and  the  desire  for  maximum  Job  securitr 
and  benefits,  without  personal  Initiative  and 
productivity,  and  responsible  leadership  fall 
to  develop  the  full  potential  of  the  Indi- 
vidual. 

(4)  To  maintain  the  high  standards  of 
performance,  productivity  and  prestige  of 
the  Junior  Achievement  program 

Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  stimu- 
lating superior  performance  at  all  levels  of 
Junior  Achievement  activity,  development  cf 
personal  initiative,  creative  thinking,  re- 
sponsible leadership,  good  attendance,  punc- 
tuality and  accuracy.  Improved  production 
techniques  to  reduce  operating  costs  will  be 
encouraged.  Aggressive  safety  and  quality 
control  programs  will  be  required.  Sales  In- 
centive programs  will  be  sponsored. 

(5)  To  demonstrate  to  Junior  Achievers, 
parents,  educators  and  the  community  at 
large  the  degree  of  interest  which  local  isusi- 
nessmen  have  in  young  people,  and  to  give 
recognition  to  business  and  industrial 
sponsors  and  supporters  of  Junior  Achieve- 
ment for  their  unselfish  efforts  on  behalf  0/ 
young  people 

This  program  will  demonstrate  to  the  com- 
munity that  local  business  and  Industrial  or- 
ganizations are  good  neighbors,  willing  to 
help  prepare  young  people  to  accept  responsi- 
bilities of  business  management  and  profes- 
sional and  community  leadership. 

There  will  be  widespread  publicity  about 
Operation  Puerto  Rlco  and  opportunities  for 
good  employee  and  community  relations  will 
be  Initiated  by  Junior  Achievement  on  behalJ 
of  Its  sponsors  and  other  participants. 

(6)  To  give  Junior  Achievers  an  opportunity 
to  become  goodwill  ambassadors  and  to  en- 
able them  to  feel  first-hand  the  pulsebeat  of 
international  relations 

The  Junior  Achievers  will  develop  a  keener 
understanding  of  the  importance  of  sincere 
cooperation  in  International  relations  In  all 
areas:  human  relations,  government,  and 
particularly  business  and  Industry.  They  will 
be  introduced  to  the  Industrial,  educational 
and  cultural  aspects  of  life  outside  of  the 
United  States  through  their  visits  and  as- 
sociation with  businessmen,  their  families, 
government  officials  and  educational  groups. 
Community  participation 

There  will  be  extensive  community  par- 
ticipation In  Operation  Puerto  Rlco.  Every 
effort  win  be  made  to  stimulate  the  entlw 
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mmunlty  to  rededicate  themselves  to  the 
^clples  of  Free  Enterprise, 
vmnination  and  selection  of  achievers  for 
•^'"  the  award  trip 

Tn    -vprll     outstanding    Junior    Achievers 
Jl  be  selected  for  the  award  trip  scheduled 

fThee'n  April  29. 

Vovided  that  the  Junior  Achievement 
^1.' any  and  its  Individual  Junior  Achiever 
'^mbers  have  met  the  standards  set  forth  in 
hP  Performance  Standards  Bunetln,  the 
.nmoanv  will  have  the  privilege  of  nomlnat- 
m2  men^bers  for  participation  in  the  Opera- 
^on  Puerto  Rlco  award  trip.  Consideration 
should  be  given  only  to  outstanding  Junior 
Achievers  based  on  performance  in  the  fol- 
;owlng  areas: 

Leadership. 

Personal  initiative  and  creative  thinking. 

.\ppearance  and  grooming. 

Poise. 

Ability  to  get  along  with  young  people  and 

adults. 

Originality  of  product. 

Production  and  sales  techniques;  their 
successful  application. 

Attendance  and  punctuality. 

Adherence  to  and  proper  execution  of 
safetv  regulations. 

Rating  under  quality  control  program. 

Accuracy  of  company  records. 

Knowledge  of  Junior  Achievement  com- 
panv  operations. 

Knowledge  of  sponsoring  company's  ac- 
tivities. 

Knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
values,  workings  and  benefits  to  the  individ- 
ual of  the  Free  Enterprise  System. 

Knowledge  of  the  culture,  history  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  Puerto  Rlco. 

Future  educational  and  employment  plans 
of  the  Junior  Achiever  and  degree  to  which 
pians  are  being  Implemented. 

The  degree  of  personal  participation  in 
bringing  the  Junior  Achievement  company 
into  fuU  participation  in  Operation  Puerto 
Rico  should  be  an  Important  factor  In  the 
selection  of  nominees.  Bear  In  mind  that  the 
Junior  Achievers  who  visit  Puerto  Rlco  will 
be  representatives  of  our  Industrial  and  edu- 
cational community  and  will  be  g\iests  of 
Important  businessman  and  government  and 
educational  leaders  there. 

A  nomination  form  will  be  provided  by 
Junior  Achievement  with  instructions  for 
completion  and  the  due  date. 

All  nominees  will  be  Interviewed  by  a  spe- 
cial Junior  Achievement  Awards  Panel,  at  a 
time  and  place  to  be  specified  by  Junior 
Achievement. 

Selection  of  Junior  Achievers  who  will 
participate  In  the  award  trip  will  be  an- 
nounced about  three  weeks  in  advance,  when 
instructions  will  be  Issued  for  obtaining 
written  permission  from  parents  or  guard- 
ians. Travel  requirements  and  other  pre-trlp 
details  will  be  discussed. 

Incentive  program  committee 

The  Bo.ard  of  Directors  of  Junior  Achieve- 
ment of  Union  County  has  delegated  respon- 
sibility for  the  planning  and  execution  of 
Operation  Puerto  to  Mr.  J.  Kenneth  Roden, 
Executive  Vice  President.  He  will  be  respon- 
sible for  liaison  with  American  and  Puerto 
Rlcan  government  officials  and  agencies,  and 
other  participating  organizations. 

The  Board  of  Directors  has  named  a  Com- 
mittee to  advise  and  assist  Mr.  Roden,  who 
will  also  serve  on  the  Committee.  Members 
of  the  Incentive  Program  Committee  are: 

James  D.  Abeles.  President,  Purolator  Prod- 
ucts. Inc. 

William  M.  Bristol.  Ill,  Group  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Bristol-Myers  Company. 

Joseph  Ayares.  President,  New  Jersey 
Chapter,  Public  Relations  Society  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Harry  P.  Frank,  Publisher.  The  Dally  Jour- 
nal. 


John  J.  Conlon,  Vice  President,  Phelps 
Dodge  Copper  Products  Corporation. 

John  Mossey,  President,  'Wayne  Steel  Com- 
pany. 

Honorable  Richard  R.  O'Connor,  O'Connor. 
Moras  &  O'Connor,  General  Counsel  for 
Junior  Achievement  of  Union  County,  Inc. 

J.  Kenneth  Rcden,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Junior  Achievement  of  Union  County, 
Inc. 

Priorities  to  realize  full  potential  of  Opera- 
tion Puerto  Rico 

Our  Junior  Achievement  companies  must 
get  off  to  a  very  good  start  this  year  with 
practical,  top  quality  products  which  will 
sell  well.  Attendance  must  continue  at  a 
very  good  rate.  Operation  Puerto  Rlco  is  de- 
signed to  help  Advisers  maintain  this  mo- 
mentum of  production  and  sales,  and  the 
enthusiastic  participation  of  every  Junior 
Achiever  and  Adviser.  It  will  help  your 
Junior  Achievement  company  meet  and 
maintain  our  Performance  Standards. 

Start  now  to  prepare  for  Operation  Puerto 
Rico. 

Review  this  bulletin  carefully  and  an- 
nounce Operation  Puerto  Rlco  to  your  JA 
company  members. 

Tell  your  top  management  executives  and 
your  company  publications  editor  about  Op- 
eration Puerto  Rlco  and  review  this  bune- 
tln with  them  In  detail.  Make  sure  they 
realize  the  potential  for  good  employee  and 
community  relations  through  participation 
in  this  youth  incentive  and  economic  educa- 
tion project. 

Junior  Achievement  op 

Union  County,  Inc.. 

Elizabeth,  N.J. 

INDUSTRIAL    SPONSORS.     1967-68    PROGRAM    YEAR 

Sponsoring  firm  and  junior  achievement 

company  name 
Air  Reduction  Company.  Shalrco  Co. 
American  Can  Company,  Am-Jay  Co. 
American  Cyanamld  Company,  Cyanco  Co. 
Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.,  Aaco  Co. 
The  Austin  Company.  Au-Rlght  Co. 
Bishop  Industries.  Inc.,  Bi-Co  Co. 
Bristol-Myers  Products,  Bristol  Myers  Com- 
panv,  Comco  Co. 

Burn,'  Biscuit  Division.  The  Quaker  Oats 
Company,  Sirrubco  Co. 

Chevron  Oil  Company.  Chev-Go  Co. 
Enjay  Chemical  Company,  Jaymar  Co. 
FMC" Corporation.  Jacarco  Co. 
GM    Assembly    Division,    General    Motors 
Corporation,  Gemco  Co. 

General     Aniline     &     Film     Corporation, 
Genco  Co. 

General  Electric  Company.  Genel  Co. 
Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Company,  Baj'way 
Refinerv.  Humbllt  Co. 

International  Business  Machines  Corpora- 
tion. International  Business  Achievers. 
Merck  &  Co.,  Inc..  Lubrico  Co. 
New    Departure-Hyatt    Bearings    Division, 
General  Motors  Corporation,  Hyco  Co. 

New     Jersey     Bell     Telephone     Company, 
Cobel  Co. 

Phelps   Dodge   Copper   Products   Corpora- 
tion, Copper  Art  Products  Co. 

Public   Service   Electric   &   Gas   Company. 
Jaeco  Co. 

Purolator  Products,  Inc.,  Purco  Co. 
Qulnn    &   Boden    Company.    Inc.,    Quinco 
Co. 

Radio    Corporation    of    America,    Electro- 
Phone  Co. 

Scherlng   Laboratories   Division.    Schering 
Corporation.  Scher-Craft  Co. 

Peter    J.    Schweitzer    Division.    Kimberly- 
Clark  Corporation.  Kimco  Co. 
Simmons  Company.  Hassco  Co. 
The  Singer  Company.  Slncraft  Co. 
Weston  Instruments.  Inc..  Wesco  Co. 
White  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Ken-Co-Lab. 

Participating  high  schools 
Abraham  Clark  High  School. 
Arthur  L.  Johnson  Regional  High  School. 


Battln  High  School. 

Carteret  High  School. 

Cranford  High  School. 

David  Brearley  High  School. 

Hillside  Avenue  Junior  High  School. 

Hillside  High  School. 

Linden  High  School. 

Mother  Seton  Regional  High  School. 

Orange  Avenue  Junior  High  School. 

Rahwav  High  School. 

Rosene  Catholic  High  School. 

Roselle  Park  High  School. 

Sacred  Heart  High  School. 

St.  Mary's  High  School. 

St.  Patrick's  High  School. 

Thomas  Edison  Vocational  School. 

Thomas  Jefferson  High  School, 

Union  High  School. 


GOV.  GEORGE  ROMNEY 
VISITS  lOW-A. 

Ml-.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  LMr.  Sch-wencelI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCmVENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  7,  Gov.  George  Roniney,  of 
Michigan,  visited  Iowa.  He  made  several 
stops,  including  Iowa  City  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

At  all  of  the  places,  Governor  Romney 
spoke,  he  talked  about  his  tour  of  Ameri- 
can cities.  He  emphasized  the  need  for 
cooperation  between  private  enterprise 
and  government  in  attacking  our  urban 
ills.  His  comments  were  perceptive  and 
demonstrated  his  grasp  of  the  multitude 
of  problems  confronting  urban  America. 

The  substance  of  his  remarks  follows: 

I  have  Just  returned  from  a  tour  across 
America.  It  was  the  kind  of  tour  that  few 
Americans  have  taken,  and  few  would  care 

to  take. 

Yet  I  wish  that  every  American  could  have 
been  with  me  for  those  20  days,  to  listen  to 
the  voices  of  the  streets,  to  see  the  squalor 
of  the  slums,  and  to  share  the  insights,  the 
frustrations,  and  the  hopes  of  concerned 
Americans  who  are  striving  desperately  to 
make  America's  promise  come  true  before  it 
is  too  late. 

For  the  America  I  saw  was  not  America 
the  beautiful,  not  the  America  of  the  travel 
posters,  not  the  .America  of  opportunity  and 
affluence  that  most  of  us  call  home. 

Instead.  I  saw  the  other  face  of  America. 
the  America  of  ugly  streets  and  rotted  build- 
ings, the  America  of  congestion.  Illiteracy 
and  w.ant,  the  -America  of  shattered  expecta- 
tions and  rising  fury. 

This  is  the  America  of  the  inner  city,  jam 
packed  with  refugees  from  rural  areas,  who 
came  to  an  alien  environment  unprepared 
but  hopeful  of  opportunity,  only  to  have  the 
dehumanizing  trap  of  the  ghetto  shut  around 
them. 

This  is  the  America  where  ten  people  live 
crammed  Into  two  small  rooms  where  a 
four  room  fiat  has  only  one  light  bulb  where 
children  sleep  five  in  a  bed  where  the  ac- 
cumulated litter  and  filth  of  many  years 
breeds  rats,  roaches  and  foul  odors. 

This  Is  the  America  where  men  who  want 
work  cannot  find  it  either  because  they  lack 
needed  skins,  or  because  they  cannot  read 
and  write  and  figure  well  enough  to  take 
advantage  of  Job  training  programs,  or  be- 
cause thev  find  the  doors  to  Jobs  for  which 
they  may  be  qualified  slammed  shut  by  racial 
and' class  discrimination. 

This  is  the  America  where  people  are 
locked  into  dependency  by  a  welfare  system 
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that  sustains  life  at  a  bare  subsistence  level 
with  a  monthly  handout  In  the  mall,  and 
penalizes  Initiative  by  withdrawing  even 
that  minimum  support  If  the  recipient  makes 
the  mistake  of  finding  even  a  low  paid,  un- 
skilled, entry  level  Job. 

This  is  the  America  where  an  unemployed 
father  too  often  learns  that  the  greatest 
material  contribution  he  can  make  Is  to 
move  away  from  home,  so  that  his  wife  and 
children  can  qualify  for  welfare  payments. 

This  is  the  America  where  children  grow 
up  like  weeds  in  a  Jungle,  untended  and  un- 
disciplined, without  a  father's  guidance  and 
example,  without  the  opportunity  to  learn 
the  value  of  work,  in  a  society  whose  ex- 
amples of  success  are  the  pimps,  the  pushers, 
and  the  prostitutes. 

This  is  the  America  where  children  enter 
school  without  being  able  to  say  a  single 
word  and  where  they  leave  school  after  eight, 
ten.  or  12  years  with  only  a  third  grade 
education. 

This  Is  the  America  where  a  young  man  or 
woman  cannot  aspire  to  go  to  college,  where 
a  family  cannot  tisplre  to  own  a  home,  where 
a  would  be  small  businessman  cannot  get 
capital. 

This  Is  an  ugly  America  and  an  angry 
America. 

I  have  walked  Its  streets  and  listened  to 
Its  voices.  They  were  sometimes  plaintive  and 
dispirited,  sometimes  ardent,  sometimes 
menacing. 

Clearly,  the  conditions  I  saw  and  the  prob- 
lems the  ghetto  leaders  voiced  are  neither 
local  nor  sectional.  They  are  not  exclusively 
Negro  or  white.  They  are  not  limited  to  one 
minority  group.  They  are  found  In  every  part 
of  the  country  where  there  are  cities.  They 
are  national  conditions  and  national  prob- 
lems. 

As  the  manpower  report  of  the  President 
stated  In  April,  1967,  "Social  and  economic 
conditions  are  getting  worse,  not  better.  In 
slum  areas." 

Last  night.  In  Nashville,  I  suggested  the 
outlines  of  a  seven  point  strategy  for  a  new 
America. 

The  elements  of  this  strategy  are: 

1.  Individual  attitudes  of  mutual  respect, 
which  will  establish  human  dignity: 

2.  Improved  law  enforcement,  to  Insure 
both  equal  Justice  and  law  and  order; 

3.  Recognition  and  development  of  the 
vast  hu^pn  resources  of  the  ghetto: 

4.  Encouragement  of  the  efforts  of  ghetto 
residents  to  help  themselves. 

5.  Elimination  of  restrictions  on  Job  op- 
portunities and  the  use  of  capital  In  the 
ghetto; 

6.  Revision  of  our  priorities  In  the  use  of 
federal  funds;  and 

7.  Government  and  private  leadership 
which  can  mobilize  all  of  our  resources,  pub- 
lic and  private,  for  the  task. 

Many  elements  of  this  strategy  are  being 
used  now,  in  cities  all  over  the  country.  I 
saw  example  after  example. 

Today,  however.  I'd  like  to  concentrate  on 
what  business  is  doing,  and  can  do.  to  play 
Its  part  In  dealing  with  our  urban  crisis. 

I  speak  of  urban  slums  before  this  audience 
of  affluent  businessmen  because  the  prob- 
lems of  the  sliuns  will  be  solved  only  if  the 
businessmen  of  the  nation  devote  their 
abundant  talents  to  them. 

In  the  mobilization  effort  of  World  War  II. 
I  saw  firsthand  the  greatest  industrial  re- 
sponse to  public  need  In  all  history.  As 
coordinator  of  the  effort  In  the  automotive 
Industry,  I  learned  what  business  can  do. 

There  Is  growing  recognition  that  busi- 
ness has  a  Job  to  do  In  making  the  cities 
of  the  nation  livable.  As  David  Rockefeller 
has  said,  "urban  rehabilitation  Is  primarily 
a  task  for  private  enterprise  .  .  .  funda- 
mentally, this  Is  a  Job  of  massive  financial 
and  human  investment  that  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  the  private  sector." 

And  Sol  LlQOWltz,  foraierly  chairman  of 


the  Board  of  the  Xerox  Corporation,  has  said, 
"American  business  and  industry  .  .  .  will 
have  to  make  social  goals  as  central  to  Its 
decisions  as  economic  goals." 

I  can  think  of  many  basic  reasons  why  pri- 
vate enterprise  should  extend  its  horizons, 
if  we  are  to  overcome  the  urban  crisis  be- 
fore It  overcomes  us. 

The  Job  is  too  big  for  government  alone. 
The  dimension  of  the  rebuilding  task  In 
the  cities  I  have  seen  calls  for  the  full  com- 
mitment of  the  talents  and  resources  of  all 
the  people,  all  the  business  and  professional 
organizations,  all  the  civic  and  philan- 
thropic groups,  and  all  the  units  of  govern- 
ment that  exist. 

American  private  enterprise  Is  the  world's 
greatest  reservoir  of  talent.  Initiative,  tech- 
nological advances,  and  engineering  know- 
how.  No  nation,  past  or  present,  has  ever 
had  such  an  abundance  of  tools  with  which 
to  attack  major  public  problems.  For  exam- 
ple, systems  analysis,  pioneered  by  modern 
American  industry,  and  the  computer,  Its 
essential  tool,  are  available  to  be  adapted  to 
rebuilding  America's  cities.  We  have  used 
them  In  the  combined  efforts  of  government 
and  industry  for  our  defense  and  space  pro- 
grams. The  foremost  challenge  to  American 
life  is  now  in  the  hearts  of  its  urban  centers. 
Surely  this  calls  for  the  application  of  the 
most  modern  and  efficient  techniques. 

Not  only  civic  duty  but  enlightened  busi- 
ness sense  beckons  the  entrepreneur.  In  the 
long  run.  It  Is  profitable  In  every  sense  for 
ousiness  to  concern  Itself  with  urban  prob- 
lems. 

Instead  of  spending  for  welfare  which  per- 
petuates dependency,  let  us  spend  to  make 
people  self-supporting.  Instead  of  throwing 
money  down  ratholes,  let  us  spend  to  make 
people    productive. 

It  is  better  for  the  people  Involved  that 
they  engage  In  productive  effort  and  contrib- 
ute to  the  output  of  the  economy. 

The  employment  of  the  average  Negro  In 
a  Job  as  good  as  that  of  the  average  white 
worker  would  add  15  billion  this  year  to  the 
gross  national  product.  Considering  the 
multiplier  effect  It  would  no  doubt  be  In 
excess  of  45  billion.  For  business  in  general, 
this  Increase  would  mean  more  sales,  more 
output,  more  profit,  and  for  government, 
more  taxes  and  less  deficit. 

One  of  the  successful  examples  of  combin- 
ing our  many  resources  Is  the  management 
council  m  California.  Industry,  state  and 
Federal  government,  and  local  schools  have 
Joined  to  provide  meaningful  Job  training 
and  Job  opportunities. 

Each  has  contributed  Importantly  In  Its 
own  particular  area  of  competence: 

Business:  Ability  to  define  Job  needs,  train- 
ing methods,  and  Job  opportunities; 

Federal  government:   Poinds  for  facilities; 

State  government:  Coordinated  employ- 
ment opportunity  Information; 

Local  schools:  Personnel  for  teaching  and 
administration. 

And  all  this  has  been  done  because  busi- 
ness took  the  Job  seriously  and  provided  the 
leadership. 

For  the  construction  industry,  plagued 
currently  with  an  tmemployment  rate  of 
more  than  7  percent,  an  expanded  housing 
program  to  eliminate  slum  dwellings  means 
more  Jobs  and  more  profit. 

In  many  places  and  In  a  variety  of  ways 
business  Is  now  Involved  In  solving  urban 
problems  notably  by  Job  training  programs, 
by  housing  rehabilitation  and  construction, 
and  by  educational  projects.  The  effort  Is 
significant  and  praiseworthy.  Unfortunately 
It  falls  short  of  the  need. 

Close  to  3  million  people  of  working  age 
need  basic  education  or  Job  training  In 
order  to  qualify  for  the  Job  market  on  com- 
petitive terms  Federally  financed  programs 
to  meet  this  need  currently  enroll  less  than 
300.000.  Business,  which  engages  In  training 


programs  far  greater  than  those  sponsored 
by  government,  hardly  touches  these  3  mi'. 
Uon.  The  most  optimistic  appraisal  of  tlie 
present  Job  training  efforts  could  not  claim 
that  more  than  10  percent  of  the  need  amone 
the  most  disadvantaged  is  being  met 

Almost  a  score  of  years  has  passed  since 
the  Congress  articulated  the  goal  of  "a  de- 
cent  home  and  a  suitable  living  environment 
for  every  American"  In  legislation  conceived 
m  great  part  by  the  late  Robert  A.  Taft 

Progress  has  been  dlsheartenlnglv  slow  in 
1966  new  housing  construction  fell  to  the 
lowest  level  In  20  years.  Progress  for  the  poor 
has  been  Imperceptible.  In  1960.  5,300,000 
poor  families  were  In  substandard  homes  Bv 
1969,  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  tells  us,  5.260.000  poor  fanil. 
lies  will  be  in  substandard  housing.  This 
amounts  to  a  reduction  of  3^  of  i  percent 
over  a  period  of  9  years  In  the  number  of 
poor  families  who  are  Inadequately  housed 

The  most  direct  contribution  that  busl- 
ness  can  make  in  meeting  Americas  most 
pressing  domestic  challenge  Is  to  train  and 
employ  those  who  are  today  unemployed  or 
underemployed. 

Business  can  contribute  significantly  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  Jobs  by  reex- 
amining Its  standards  for  employment.  Often 
they  are  needlessly  rigorous  and  are  hard 
to  Justify  in  a  tight  labor  market.  Among  the 
practices  that  could  be  relaxed  without  loss 
to  business  are  blanket  bans  on  those  who 
have  any  criminal  record,  tests  keyed  to  the 
culture  of  middle  class  families,  and  rejec- 
tion on  the  basis  of  correctlble  personal 
shortcomings.  Business  has  gone  far  in  using 
the  services  of  the  physically  handicapped. 

Business  can  recruit  employees  in  the  dis- 
advantaged areas  of  our  cities.  While  I  was 
In  Rochester,  New  York,  a  few  weeks  ago.  the 
principal  employers  of  that  city  in  coopera- 
tion with  representative  ghetto  leaders, 
announced  the  establishment  of  a  recruiting 
office  in  the  ghetto  serving  several  major 
firms.  Rochester's  unemployment  rate  is  very 
low. 

Down  largely  to  the  hard  core,  so  called 
"unemployables"  but  the  new  program  In- 
tends to  seek  out,  train  If  necessary,  and 
place  In  a  productive  Job  every  person  able 
to  work. 

Business  can,  In  some  Instances,  locate 
Itself  In  ghetto  areas.  After  the  Watts  riots, 
Aerojet  General  established  In  the  riot  area 
a  new  plant,  the  Watts  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, which  makes  tents  for  the  Defense 
Department,  and  now  employs  438  workers. 

There  Is  urgent  need  for  more  Jobs  in  and 
near  the  slums,  particularly  In  enterprises 
owned  and  managed  by  residents  of  the  area. 
Those  who  live  there  must  be  given  every 
chance  to  lift  themselves  by  their  own  boot- 
straps. 

Those  who  are  willing  to  go  Into  business 
In  such  areas  confront  many  obstacles,  all 
of  which  add  to  costs  and  risks.  City  taxes 
are  high.  Crime,  vandalism,  dirt,  and  squalor 
are  deterrents.  Credit  is  hard  to  get.  and  so 
Is  Insurance. 

If  Jobs  are  to  be  multiplied  near  the  prob- 
lem areas  of  the  cities,  business  and  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  the  residents  of  the  neigh- 
borhood must  mount  a  concerted  attack  to 
remove  such  obstacles. 

The  established  business  can  facilitate  sur- 
vival and  progress  by  the  Indigenous  busi- 
nessman In  the  ghetto  particularly  In  three 
fields:  credit,  technical  and  advisory  assist- 
ance, and  subcontracting. 

Granting  of  franchises  to  ghetto  entrepre- 
neurs should  be  established  policy  of  every 
national  firm. 

The  greatest  hurdle  to  matching  unfilled 
jobs  and  idle  men  in  the  economy  today  s 
the  fact  that  the  Jobs  require  training  and 
skill  that  the  Idle  men  do  not  possess. 

If  anything  Is  cleax  from  ovir  national  ex- 
perience with  manpower  training  programs, 
it   is   that  business  does  the  most  effective 
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,m»  of  Job  training.  Its  training  is  for  real 
^-  Its  methods  are  current.  And  because 
C  uainee  can  see  a  Job  for  himself  at  the 
„d  of  training,  he  is  motivated  to  put  forth 
^,  best  effort  The  office  of  economic  oppor- 
^fnitv  has  recognized  that  Job  Corps  centers 
managed  and  run  by  private  business  are 
more  successful  than  others. 

I  saw  significant  results  In  Job  training  of 
;lie  uneducated  and  the  hard-core  unem- 
Dioyed  m  many  places. 

Requently,  Job  training  for  such  people 
must  include  basic  education;  reading,  writ- 
mff  and  arithmetic. 

It  Is  easy  to  underestimate  the  capacity 
to  learn  of  those  in  America's  undersoclety. 

Proven  techniques  exist  for  making  such 
neople  useful  employees. 

Techniques  developed  by  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Indianapolis  Board  for  Funda- 
mental Education,  and  Mind,  Inc.,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Corn  Products  Company,  and  used 
successfully  by  many   business   enterprises. 

This  is  a  field  In  which  progress  could  be 
accelerated  by  government  encouragement. 
Such  devices  as  a  tax  credit  for  training  the 
unemployed  and  a  temporary  wage  supple- 
ment paid  by  government  would  Increase 
business  activity  to  reduce  hard  core  unem- 
plovment. 

The  list  of  what  business  can  do  In  other 
fields  to  solve  the  problems  of  our  cities 
could  go  on  and  on. 

Business  can  work  with  schools  to  devise 
useful  vocational  education  programs.  Busi- 
ness advisory  councils  are  doing  this  now  In 
Milwaukee    and   Los   Angeles. 

Business  can  pursue  research  to  Improve 
educational  methods.  Xerox  and  Corn  Prod- 
ucts are  doing  this  now. 

Business  can  develop  less  costly  tech- 
niques of  constructing  and  rehabilitating 
housing.  U.S.  Gypsum,  Alcoa,  and  Johns 
Manvllle  are  doing  this  now. 

Business  can  provide  In  plant  basic  educa- 
tion for  employees.  Western  Electric  Is  doing 
this  now. 

Business,  particularly  financial  institu- 
tions, can  liberalize  "lending  and  credit 
policies  to  make  possible  more  low  income 
housing,  more  small  business,  and  more 
Jobs.  First  Pennsylvania  Banking  and  Trust 
Company  Is  doing  this  now. 

Business  can  plan  and  build  new  cities 
unmarked  by  the  scars  that  deface  most  of 
the  older  ones. 


by  farsighted  Democrats  in  any  primary 
where  it  appears. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  the  Star  editorial  in  the 
Record: 

McCarthy's  B.^llgon 

That  trial  presidential  balloon  sent  aloft 
the  other  day  on  behalf  of  Senator  Eugene 
McCarthy  seems  to  have  generated  somewhat 
less  enthusiasm  than  anticipated.  The  origi- 
nal story  that  the  Minnesota  Democrat  had 
decided  to  enter  four  key  primaries  to  op- 
pose President  Johnson  on  the  issue  of  the 
Vietnam  war  has  been  toned  down  consid- 
erably. Now,  the  Senator  says,  he  is  thinking 
things  over  and  will  announce  his  decision 
sometime  next  month. 

We  hope  he  decides  to  run. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  uninformed  spec- 
ulation both  here  and  abroad  about  the 
depth  of  dissension  in  this  country  over  the 
Issue  of  Vietnam.  It  is  time  for  some  air- 
clearing. 

No  one  in  public  life  is  better  qualified 
than  Senator  McCarthy  to  present  the  voters 
with  a  clearcut  a.lternative  to  the  adminis- 
tration policy  in  Vietnam.  He  is  a  sincere  and 
courageous  man  who  believes  that  the  war 
In  Vietnam  is  immoral  and  that  United 
States  forces  should  be  promptly  pulled  out. 
And  he  has  the  integrity  to  pursue  his  argu- 
ment to  its  only  logical  conclusion.  The 
United  States  should,  he  has  said,  begin  the 
liquidation  of  all  its  treaty  obligations  in 
the  Far  East,  and  end  our  role  as  a  Pacific 
power. 

We  l^ave  an  abiding  faith  that  the  elector- 
at.e.  given  the  chance,  will  repudiate  In  no 
uncertain  terms  this  attempt  to  write  off  the 
hope  and  the  freedom  of  a  billion  anti-Com- 
munist Asians.  And  we  hope  that  Senator 
McCarthy,  by  making  a  bid  to  wrest  the 
nomination  from  President  Johnson,  will 
give  the  voters  a  chance  to  demonstrate  to 
the  world  Just  how  shallow  the  American 
neo-lsolationist  movement  really  Is. 


WASHINGTON   EVENING   STAR    EX- 
AMINES  -MCCARTHY'S  BALLOON" 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  all  Americans  the  fine  edi- 
torial in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
tonight  entitled  "McCarthy's  Balloon." 

The  time  has  come  to  puncture  the  il- 
lusion that  the  American  people  are 
mlling  and  eager  to  abandon  a  billion 
Asians  to  totalitarianism  by  pulling  our 
power  out  of  the  struggle  for  self-deter- 
mination in  South  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  is  a  free  country, 
and  Senator  McCarthy  has  a  right  as  a 
citizen  and  a  Democrat  to  float  a  "dump 
Johnson"  balloon  and  take  his  case  to 
the  primaries. 

But  like  the  editorial  writer  of  the 
Star,  I  believe  that  the  new  McCarthylsm 
of  isolationism  will  be  utterly  punctured 


SWEDISH  PREMIER'S  REACTION  TO 
REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN AFFAIRS  STUDY  MISSION 
TO  SCANDINAVM  AND  THE  SO- 
VIET UNION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
or  the  House  the  gentleman  frcm  Iowa 
[Mr.  CuiVER]  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
reference  to  today's  newspaper  report 
on  Swedish  Premier  Tage  Erlander's  re- 
action to  the  comments  which  were  made 
with  regard  to  Sweden  in  the  report  of 
our  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  study 
mission  to  Scandinavia  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  include  this  report  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Sweden  REBtnuES  Congressmen 
Stockholm,  Novemljer  14. — Swedish  Pre- 
mier Tage  Erlander  has  expressed  resentment 
over  an  American  congressional  report  which 
charged  that  Sweden  Is  "debasing  Its  neu- 
trality" by  having  a  negaUve  attitude  toward 
American  policy  while  playing  down  Soviet 
shortcomings. 

Commenting  on  the  report  by  two  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 


Erlander  told  a  press  conference  yesterday 
that  "Sweden  alone  Is  to  be  the  interpreter 

of  its  neutrality." 

He  declared  that  Sweden  "could  not  with- 
hold Its  opinion  on  vital  developments  that 
threaten  world  peace."  ^   ^   ^^ 

Swedish  officials  recalled  today  tha.t  the 
three-man  congressional  delegation,  which 
visited  here  in  early  September,  spent  only 
three  days  in  Sweden  and  had  not  met  with 
any  top  Swedish  officials. 

The  congressional  group  comprised  Rep. 
John  Culver  (D-Iowai.  John  Buchanan  (R- 
Ala  )  and  Marlon  Czarnecki.  staff  member 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  They 
also  visited  Norway  and  Finland  as  well  aa 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  also  include  the  study 
mission's  report  concerning  those  sec- 
tions to  which  the  Swedish  Premier  ap- 
parently had  reference  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Sweden's  traditional  policy  of  neutrality 
sets  her  apart  from  her  neighbors.  While  the 
United  Slates  has  had  no  problem  in  adapt- 
ing Its  foreign  policy  undertakings  so  as  to 
respect  Sweden's  international  position,  other 
factors  have  caused  friction  In  the  rela- 
tions between  our  two  cotintries.  The  holding 
of  the  Bertrand  Russell  "Vietnam  war  tri- 
bunal" in  Stockholm,  and  the  frequent  anti- 
American  demonstrations  by  Swedish  youths 
which  resulted  In  damage  to  the  American 
Embassy,  have  evoked  resentment.  Although 
the  blame  Is  not  to  be  fully  shouldered  by 
the  Government,  Swedish  preoccupation  with 
the  negative  aspects  of  U.S.  domestic  and 
foreign  problems,  and  their  failure  to  pre- 
sent objectivelv  the  facts  about  the  worid 
Communist  movement,  do  not  appear  con- 
sistent with  a  genuinely  balanced  foreign 
policy  based   on   principles   of   neutrality. 

C.     MASS     MEDIA     AND     FOREIGN     POLICY 

The  treatment  of  U.S.  domestic  and  for- 
eign activities  bv  the  mass  media  of 
Scandinavia  brought   great   concern   to  our 

study  mission.  .,,.,, 

Violence  in  the  streets,  crime,  racial  strife, 
••hippiedom."  and  poverty,  as  well  as  criti- 
cism of  U.S,  policy  in  Vietnam,  are  the  sub- 
ject of  the  bulk  of  the  reports  on  the 
United  States  which  one  finds  In  the  news- 
papers, magazines,  radio,  and  television. 

The  positive  aspects  of  the  American  so- 
ciety, and  our  Nation's  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  security  and  economic  development  of 
the  free  world,  are  accorded  marginal  and 
condescending  treatment. 

In  contrast,  the  Soviet  Union's  imper- 
fections, and  her  Government's  actions  at 
home  and  abroad,  are  treated  with  consid- 
erable tolerance  or,  when  they  reflect  ad- 
versely on  the  Soviet  leadership.  Ignored 
altogether. 

The  situation  which  we  described  OD- 
talns  particularly  m  Sweden. 

When  we  expressed  our  dismay  about  this 
state  of  affairs,  our  hosts  hastened  to  as- 
sure us  that  the  mass  media  treatment  had 
little  if  any  bearing  on  popular  sentiments 
toward  the  United  States, 

We  find  It  difficult  to  accept  these  asstir- 
ances  It  seems  to  us  that  the  unrelieved  ef- 
fort of  the  mass  media  to  fi.nd  fault  with  the 
United  States  must  in  time  affect  the  out- 
look of  the  people.  The  attitudes  shaped  by 
today's  reporting  will  come  to  be  reflected  in 
national  policies,  with  fundamental  conse- 
quences to  free  world  security  and  progress, 
when  the  younger  generation  assumes 
leadership. 

In  the  light  of  these  conditions,  we  find  no 
justification  for  the  continuing  retrenchment 
in  US  Information  Agency  programs  and 
related  actuitles  In  Western  Europe.  In 
Scandinavia  USIS  operations  are  being  cut 
back,  exchangee  are  being  reduced,  and  con- 
sideration is  being  given  to  the  closing  of 
some  of  our  overseas  libraries. 
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We  are  unanimous  In  the  conviction  that 
the  challenge  of  the  coming  decades  requires 
the  United  States  to  maintain  effective  com- 
munication, and  a  sense  of  community,  with 
our  friends  In  Europe.  Today's  Europe  has 
a  new  capacity  for  Independent  action  within 
the  Atlantic  community  because  of  our  past 
close  cooperation  In  military  and  economic 
matters.  It  Is  Imperative  for  our  mutual 
Interests  In  peace  and  prosperity  that  this 
Intimate  and  valued  relationship  be  main- 
tained. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  would  also  call  atten- 
tion to  the  extensive  comments  which  we 
made  about  the  very  valuable  Swedish 
contribution  to  the  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  efforts.  It  Is  interesting 
that,  in  his  comments  yesterday  Premier 
Erlander  made  no  reference  to  these 
observations,  which  I  include  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

B.    L'NITED    N.MIONS    PEACEKEEPING 

The  Scandinavian  countries  have  long 
demonstrated  active  Interest  In  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  activities.  At  least  one 
Nordic  country  has  participated  In  every 
major  U.N.  pe.icelceeping  operation.  In  addi- 
tion when  the  prospects  of  effective  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  appeared  least  encour- 
aging, the  Scandinavian  countries  and  Can- 
ada were  among  the  few  U.N.  members  who 
initiated  efforts  to  Improve  the  United  Na- 
tions capability  to  act  within  the  framework 
of  the  collective  peacekeeping  arrangements 
provided  for  in  article  46  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 
Sweden,  despite  Its  neutrality  and  nonln- 
volvement  in  the  great  issues  which  have 
swept  Europe  for  the  past  130  years,  provides 
an  outstanding  example.  Swedish  battalions 
have  participated  from  the  start  in  all  of  the 
major  U.N.  peacekeeping  undertakings.  They 
were  a  part  of  UNEF  in  the  Middle  East  from 
the  time  of  the  Suez  crisis  in  1956  through 
May  of  1967.  They  were  in  the  Congo  shortly 
after  the  U.N.  Security  Council  approved  that 
peacekeeping  operation.  And  they  have  con- 
tributed for  3  ye.irs  to  stability  along  NATO's 
eastern  flank  by  participating  In  the  U.N. 
operation  on  Cyprus. 

In  addition,  with  the  cooperation  of  Fin- 
land. Norway.  Denmark,  and  a  handful  of 
other  countries.  Sweden  has  pioneered  In 
working  out  procedures  for  the  establishment 
and  coordinated  training  of  national  military 
units  earmarked  for  possible  U.N.  peace- 
keeping service 

Aa  earlv  as  1964,  Sweden  set  up  a  provi- 
sional force  of  1.000  men  which  Is  intended 
to  be  re.idy  to  respond  to  the  U.N.'s  appeal 
for  personnel  to  undertake  peacekeeping 
missions. 

The  motive  for  the  creation  of  this  standby 
force  W.1S  to  enable  Sweden  to  act  effectively 
when  a  request  Is  received  from  the  United 
Nations  and  if  the  Swedish  Government,  after 
considering  the  Implications  of  Swedish  par- 
ticipation, decides  to  accept  It.  It  Is  also  con- 
sidered to  be  in  the  Interest  of  the  United 
Nations  to  have  advance  knowledge  of  the 
kind  of  facilities  that  could  be  made  avail- 
able by  Sweden  If  Swedish  participation 
should  be  sought  by  the  organization  and 
agreed  to  by  the  Swedish  Government. 

Because  of  the  novel  Implications  of  this 
undertaking,  our  study  mission  felt  that  It 
would  be  useful  to  review  the  principles 
which  underlie  the  operations  of  the  Swedish 
standby  force  and  to  report  on  them. 

The  Swedish  standby  force  Is  being  re- 
cruited on  a  voluntary  basis  Most  of  the 
volunteers  appear  to  be  young  men  com- 
pleting their  first  term  of  compulsory  mili- 
tary service. 

All  members  of  the  force  sign  Individual 
contracts  for  a  period  of  1  year.  Should  they 
be  serving  abroad  at  the  end  of  this  period, 
the  contracts  are  automatically  extended  for 
up  to  6  months.  Howei-er,  the  volunteers  axe 


not  obliged  to  serve  abroad  longer  than  6 
months. 

A  $100  enlistment  bonus  Is  paid  to  each 
volunteer  who  Is  then  required  to  obtain 
various  vaccinations  and  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  his  employer,  landlord,  and  the 
like,  which  will  allow  him  to  respond  on  short 
notice  to  a  call  for  active  service.  The  Swedish 
National  Parliament  has  approved  legisla- 
tion forbidding  employers  to  dismiss  em- 
ployees on  the  grounds  of  their  membership 
m  a  standby  force  intended  for  UJJ.  peace- 
keeping. 

The  enlisted  men  In  the  force  receive  two 
3-week  training  courses  In  preparation  for 
the  tasks  which  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
operations  are  likely  to  Involve.  Officers  and 
noncommissioned  officers  receive  three  pe- 
riods of  training,  each  of  4  weeks'  duration. 
Ultimately,  the  standby  force  will  consist 
of  two  battalions  equipped  with  small  arms, 
motor  vehicles,  and  bicycles.  One  special 
contingent  will  consist  of  technicians  trained 
In  the  maintenance  of  public  facilities  In- 
cluding water  supply,  electrical  power  sys- 
tems, and  transportation.  An  air  transport 
unit,  to  be  equipped  with  helicopters  and 
aircraft.  Is  also  contemplated. 

In  practice,  the  size  of  the  Swedish  "peace- 
keeping" battalions  will  be  tailored  to  the 
specific  mission  which  they  are  required  to 
perform.  For  example,  the  original  Swedish 
battalion  In  Cyprus  numbered  Just  over  1,000 
men.  After  some  on-the-scene  experience,  the 
battalion  strength  was  reduced  to  617  men. 
The  Swedish  standby  force  is  designed  to 
be  able  to  handle  the  Initial  stages  of  a 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  operation  In 
any  part  of  the  world.  This  force  can  also  be 
used  to  give  assistance  In  connection  with 
such  major  disasters  as  earthquakes  and 
floods.  It  Is  being  organized  for  optimum 
flexibility  so  that,  together  with  troops  from 
other  countries  or  on  Its  own,  the  force,  or 
portions  of  It,  can  be  used  in  any  particular 
operation. 

Since  1960.  extensive  discussions  have 
taken  place  between  the  governments  of  the 
Nordic  countries  regarding  the  technical 
problems  entailed  in  the  organization,  train- 
ing, and  use  of  standby  peacekeeping  forces. 
As  a  result  of  these  talks,  the  Nordic  coun- 
tries have  attempted  to  divide  various  tasks 
among  themselves  and  to  emphasize  partic- 
ular specialties  In  the  training  of  their  re- 
spective standby  contingents.  This  speciali- 
zation does  not  mean  that  the  units  of  any 
given  Nordic  country  will  be  unable  to  par- 
ticipate alone  In  a  "given  U.N.  peacekeeping 
operation.  It  means.  Instead,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  division  of  labor  will  be  followed, 
and  Increased  efficiency  assured,  should  a 
given  operation  require  force  contributions 
from  two  or  more  Nordic  countries. 

We  should  also  like  to  add  that  each 
spring  the  Swedish  Army  conducts  a  4-week 
course  for  U.N.  observers  and  staff  officers. 
It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  instruction  In 
this  course  is  provided  only  In  English.  Fin- 
nish, Danish,  Norwegian,  Swiss,  and  Cana- 
dian officers,  as  well  as  those  from  Sweden, 
participated  In  the  most  recent  course. 

A  special  part  of  the  Swedish  standby 
force  Is  the  detachment  of  50  technical  spe- 
cialists which  Is  presently  oversubscribed 
but  underutilized.  Nevertheless,  the  unit  Is 
ready  for  U.N,  service  In  any  emergency. 

Premier  Erlander  suggests  that  be- 
cause we  were  only  in  Sweden  3  days,  and 
did  not  meet  with  what  he  would  de- 
scribe as  top  Swedish  officials,  we  were 
not  in  a  position  to  make  such  an  obser- 
vation. 

I  did  have  the  opportunity  to  visit 
Sweden  as  a  student  in  1952,  so  this  was 


long  life  her  love  of  Sweden  was  trans- 
mitted to  our  family.  For  this  reason, 
present  attitudes  in  that  countrj-  are 
therefore  of  particular  personal  concern 
tome. 

However,  no  one  has  to  go  to  Sweden 
to  be  aware  of  that  neutral  nation's  atti- 
tude toward  American  foreign  policy  or 
the  incessant  criticism  of  selected  as- 
pects of  American  domestic  life.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  read  the  newspaper  "ac- 
counts of  the  repeated  demonstrations 
and  attacks  on  the  American  Embassy  or 
the  statements  of  public  officials  in  the 
press. 

And  I  can  tell  you  that  you  only  have 
to  be  in  Sweden  a  matter  of  hours  to 
have  these  impressions  confirmed. 

We  were  there  3  days,  and  we  did  meet 
with  prominent  persons  who  play  a  very 
direct  role  in  the  formulation  of  Swedish 
official  policies  as  well  as  public  opinion, 
including  the  Chief  of  the  Information 
Division  of  the  Foreign  Ministry',  the 
Chief  of  the  U.N.  Division  of  the  Foreign 
Ministry,  and  the  foreign  editor  of  one  of 
Stockholm's  major  newspapers. 

Private  assurances  of  the  Swedish  af- 
fection for  the  American  people  by  top 
Government  officials  would  not  have 
been  either  effective  or  attractive  when 
those  same  officials  are  publicly  de- 
nouncing American  motives,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  following  news  item  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
October  24: 

Swedish   Official   Doubts  U.S.   Motives  in 
Vietnam 
(By  Wilfred  Fleisher) 
Stockholm,  October  23  —Swedish  Foreign 
Minister  Torsten  Nllsson  told  a  Social  Demo- 
cratic   Party    congress    here    today    that  he 
doubted    American    policy    In    Vietnam   "is 
based  on  the  Ideals  of  peace,  democracy  and 
Justice    which    American    officials    profess." 
Nllsson  also  declared  bluntly  that  "the  world 
is  losing  confidence  In  the  United  Slates." 

He  charged  that  American  policy  is  "based 
on  an  over-simplification  of  world  events  in 
which  communism  is  branded  as  evil  In  all 
circumstances  and  anticommunlsm  is  re- 
garded as  the  only  alternative.  Those  who 
claim  to  serve  mankind  by  the  Increasing  use 
of  force."  he  said,  "must  produce  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  that  they  really  serve  the  ciuse 
they  claim  .  .  .  American  leadership  has  not 
been  convincing  abroad  or  at  home  .  .  ." 

Nllsson  said  world  opinion  "Is  becoming  in- 
creasingly critical  and  the  United  States  risJu 
to  be  morally  and  politically  Isolated." 

Nilsson's  speech,  evidently  intended  to  ap- 
peal to  left-wing  voters  In  next  year's  parlia- 
mentary election,  is  regarded  here  as  the 
strongest  attack  on  the  United  States  made 
so  far  by  any  official  Swedish  spokesman. 

The  Social  Democratic  Party  congress 
wound  up  a  three-day  session  tonight  by  re- 
peating a  demand  that  the  United  States 
cease  bombing  North  Vietnam  uncondi- 
tionally, that  peace  talks  Include  the  Viet- 
cong  and  that  all  foreign  troops  be  with- 
drawn from  Vietnam. 

It  is  one  thing  to  criticize  the  wisdom 
of  our  policy  in  Vietnam,  as  is  done  by 
many  here  at  home  and  abroad.  But  it  is 
quite  another  thing  to  impugn  the  mo- 
tives of  the  American  Government,  as  did 
the  Swedish  Foreign  Minister  In  the 
address  before  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  Congress  in  Stockholm  which  I 


a  return  trip  for  me.  My  grandmother  just  cited.  He  said  then  that  he  doubted 
came  from  Sweden  to  this  country  when  whether  American  policy  In  Vietnam  "is 
she  was  16  years  old,  and  throughout  her     based  on  the  Ideals  of  peace,  democracy, 
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J^nd   justice    which    American    officials 
profess." 

Sweden  certainly  raised  no  such  ques- 
tion about  the  sincerity  of  American 
policy  when  we  were  fighting  or  prepared 
to  flght  for  the  maintenance  of  the  free- 
dom of  Western  Europe  from  Nazi  or 
Communist  domination.  Those  govern- 
ment officials  who  jealou.sly  safeguard 
their  neutrality  today  might  do  well  to 
stop  and  ask  themselves  If  they  could 
still  enjoy  this  neutrality  in  the  absence 
of  United  States  sacrifice  in  two  major 
wars  and  present  dedication  to  the  free- 
dom of  Western  Europe. 
Premier  Erlander  contends  that — 
Sweden  alone  Is  to  be  the  Interpreter  of 
Its  neutrality. 

If  that  In  fact  is  the  case,  then  perhaps 
he  would  suggest  that  the  United  States 
alone  should  be  the  interpreter  of  Its 
commitment  in  Vietnam. 

I  think  that  our  Swedish  friends  would 
agree  that  a  policy  of  neutrality  does  not 
confer  a  state  of  immunity  or  infalli- 
bility. Mutual  criticism  of  imperfection 
In  policy  does  not  violate  either  stand- 
ards of  International  conduct  or  the 
Ideals  which  democratic  nations  share. 

It  is  dismaying  that  some  leaders  In 
Sweden  now  seem  to  feel  that  criticism 
is  one  directional.  If  any  tradition  has 
typified  Sweden  in  the  past,  it  is  the 
spirit  of  open  Inquiry  and  honest  debate. 
I  hope  that  these  reactions  by  the  Pre- 
mier of  Sweden  represent  only  a  mo- 
mentary departure  from  that  standard 
of  fairness  and  good  will. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Buchanan]. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  add  a  comment  of  support  to  the  ob- 
servations just  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Culver]. 

As  his  colleague  on  this  study  mission 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Scandinavia,  I 
concur  in  his  excellent  statement.  The 
conclusions  of  our  report  simply  reflect 
the  facts  as  we  saw  them.  They  were  not 
the  product  of  our  imagination  or  preju- 
dice nor  were  they  random  or  trivial  at- 
tempts to  find  fault  with  Sweden. 

The  fact  that  there  may  be  some  per- 
tinence and  validity  in  what  we  say  is 
suggested  by  the  excessive  sensitivity  and 
self-righteousness  reflected  in  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  Prime  Minister  and 
Foreign  Minister  of  Sweden.  They  seem 
to  feel  that  they  deserve  a  sanctuary 
from  criticism  or  comment.  That  is  a 
new  and  disturbing  definition  of  neutral- 
ity. I  commend  my  colleague  for  his 
reply  to  the  reported  statement  of  Prime 
Minister  Erlander. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  statement,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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PRESIDENT     JOHNSONS     WAR     ON 
POVERTY   CARRIED   FORWARD 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  PucmsKi]  Is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  an 
historic  date  for  the  American  people. 
OXni 2062— Part  24 


Just  a  few  minutes  ago  this  Chamber 
adopted  by  a  spectacular  vote  of  283  to 
129  a  continuation  of  President  John- 
son's firm  determination  that  poverty 
shall  be  stamped  out  from  our  society  as 
Americans. 

This  is  a  historic  date  because  It  re- 
flects on  the  tremendously  impressive 
leadership  of  this  House.  Less  than  3 
w-eeks  ago  many  of  the  pundits,  political 
writers  and  analysts,  and.  yes,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  opposition,  were  confldent  In 
predicting  that  the  war  on  poverty  would 
be  scuttled,  and  that  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  would  be  eliminated, 
and  It  was  just  a  matter  of  time,  they 
were  saying,  before  this  would  bring  to 
an  end  "the  President's  valiant  efforts  to 
stamp  out  poverty  in  this  countrj'.  They 
had  the  votes,  and  they  had  the  confi- 
dence. The  newspapers  all  over  this 
country  were  reflecting  the  propaganda 
being  put  out  by  our  adversaries. 

I  believe  that  the  vote  today  of  283  to 
129  for  the  continuation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's war  on  poverty  clearly  reflects  the 
good  judgment  of  this  House,  and  it  re- 
flects the  dedicated  leadership  of  the 
Speaker  of  this  House,  Speaker  Mc- 
ConM.^CK.  who  has  worked  tirelessly  for 
the  Members  of  this  Congress  to  prepare 
a  formula  that  would  preser\-e  this  very 
Important  aspect  of  the  President's  do- 
mestic program. 

Undoubtedly  the  war  on  poverty  is 
President  Johnson's  most  important  do- 
mestic program,  because  the  President 
well  realizes  that  democracy  cannot 
survive  when  a  larse  segment  of  its 
people  live  in  privation. 

It  reflects  the  unyielding  leadership 
of  the  majority  leader  of  this  House  of 
Representatives,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert].  It  reflects  the 
leadership  of  our  whip,  and  the  whip  sys- 
tem that  worked  so  well  throughout  the 
day  In  presenting  this  legislation  and 
preventing  it  from  being  emasculated 
here  on  the  floor. 

It  also  reflects  upon  the  Impressive 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  Carl 
Perkins,  who  tenaciously  held  to  the 
idea  that  this  was  a  program  that  could 
not.  be  abandoned.  Although  on  many 
occasions  the  situation  looked  very 
bleak  so  that  one  would  be  led  to  expect 
that  the  votes  could  not  be  marshaled 
in  support  of  this  legislation,  by  his 
patience  and  dedication  and  his  true  un- 
derstanding of  the  great  challenge  that 
lies  ahead,  he  held  his  committee  to- 
gether and  carved  out  a  bill  and  reported 
out  a  bill  that  was  acceptable  to  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  this  House 
today. 

It  also  reflects  on  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  who 
worked  so  tirelessly  to  put  together  a 
combination  of  ideas,  restructuring  the 
bill  in  those  Instances  where  it  was  weak, 
and  shoring  it  up  and  flrmlng  It  up  and 
bringing  to  the  floor  a  bill  that  brought 
the  Democrats  together  as  one  party, 
dedicated  to  their  fundamental  and  tra- 
ditional policy  of  working  for  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  early  days  of 
Jefferson  this  party  has  believed  that 


when  a  nation  Invests  in  Us  people  the 
return  is  manifold  Indeed. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  was  a 
great  day  because  on  vote  after  vote  the 
Democrats  in  this  Chamber  stood  to- 
gether in  the  firm  belief  that  the  days 
of  poverty  In  America  must  be  elim- 
inated. 

So  I  say  to  the  pundits  who  were  so 
quick  in  trying  to  write  ofif  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  that  today  clearly  demon- 
strates to  them  to  write  no  epitaphs  for 
the  Democratic  Party.  We  are  strong  and 
virile  and  strong  in  our  belief  that  so  long 
as  we  serve  the  cause  of  the  American 
people,  we  shall  be  victorious  in  all  our 
efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  at  all  disturbed 
about  the  motion  to  recommit.  That  was 
an  honest  expression  of  many  of  the 
Members  in  this  Chamber,  Members  who 
feel  that  perhaps  because  of  the  situation 
in  Vietnam  we  may  not  be  able  to  pro- 
gress as  far  as  we  had  hoped  to  through 
the  committee  bill. 

But  I  think  the  important  thing  here 
is  that  the  leadership  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  can  take  great  pride  that 
the  prophecies  of  despair  and  destruction 
so  far  as  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity is  concerned  did  not  come  true. 
Today  as  we  leave  this  Chamber  after 
many  hours  of  hard  debate  and  after 
many  hours  of  voting,  the  future  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  secure. 
It  is  going  to  continue  working  to  help 
those  communities  in  America  that  need 
help  to  eliminate  the  ravages  of  poverty. 

I  say  to  you.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
of  the  fact  that  the  leadership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  able  to  put 
together  a  winning  combination  today 
and  that  those  prophets  of  doom  and 
gloom  and  those  who  thought  they  were 
going  to  bury  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  those  who  were  openly 
suggesting  that  Sargent  Shrlver  should 
look  to  new  fields  because  there  would 
no  longer  be  any  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  those  who  tried  to  dis- 
member this  bill  and  those  who  could  not 
understand  the  totality  of  the  challenge 
that  confronts  us  were  rejected  by  their 
colleagues  in  this  Chamber  today  by 
overwhelming  vote  of  283  to  129. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate the  leadership  of  the  House.  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  chairman  of 
our  committee.  I  want  to  congratulate 
every  single  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

I  have  never  been  more  proud  of  any 
group  of  men  and  women  than  I  am  to- 
day, proud  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Above  all.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  President.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  who  has  the  vision  and 
who  has  the  depth  of  understanding  and 
who  has  time  and  again  said  that  democ- 
racy cannot  survive  when  a  vast  number 
of  people,  some  30  million  of  its  citizens 
live  In  privation  and  poverty — a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  who  has  had 
the  courage  to  marshal  the  resources  of 
this  countrj-  in  this  all-out  war  on  pover- 
ty— a  President  who  has  bravely  said 
that  this  country  is  big  enough  and 
wealthy  enough  to  wage  a  war  against 
communism  and  subversion  In  Vietnam 
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and  wage  war  against  poverty  and 
privation  in  this  country. 

I  think  It  is  an  historical  day,  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  an  historical  day  for  the 
Speaker  of  this  chamber  who  in  recent 
days  has  been  maligned  by  men  of  little 
faith,  little  vision,  and  less  understand- 
ing— men  who  do  not  understand  the 
dynamics  of  the  legislative  process,  men 
who  do  not  understand  what  it  takes  to 
put  together  understanding  among  435 
Members  in  a  chamber  like  this,  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  of  the  world. 

I  say  that  this  is  a  proud  day  for  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  a  proud  day  for 
the  majority  leader.  It  is  a  proud  day  for 
all  of  us  Democrats  who  st<xid  together 
on  a  crucial  issue,  probably  the  most 
crucial  issue  before  the  Congress.  This 
has  been  a  great  day. 

Just  one  footnote  to  some  of  the 
earlier  debate.  As  to  those  who  try  to 
say  that  somehow  or  other  we  stifle  de- 
bate, I  want  the  Record  to  show  that, 
unlike  most  bills  before  this  chamber, 
this  chamber  spent  6  days  of  intensive 
debate  on  the  amendments  and  the 
structure  of  the  poverty  program.  Our 
committee  spent  18  days  in  executive 
session  marking  up  this  bill,  and  those 
who  scream  the  loudest  today  that  some- 
how or  other  they  were  being  foreclosed 
from  debate  were  the  men  who  not  only 
voted  against  the  bill  today  but  who  also 
tried  to  frustrate  this  committee  from 
bringing  the  bill  to  the  floor  by  not  at- 
tending to  committee  meetings.  It  was 
not  untU  the  day  that  the  chairman  of 
tiie  committee  [Mr.  Perkins]  took  the 
brave  move  of  opening  up  the  executive 
hearings  and  letting  the  whole  country 
see  who  were  the  obstructionists  to  help- 
ing the  poor  people  of  America  that  they 
began  attending  meetings,  and  the  last 
5  days  were  open  sessions. 

I  would  like  the  Record  to  show  that 
this  committee  held  26  days  of  public 
hearings  to  see  what  America  wants  In 
the  way  of  an  antipoverty  program.  So 
for  anyone  to  suggest  that  somehow  or 
other  we  had  stifled  free  debate  is  to  run 
contrarj-  to  the  facts  and  to  torture  the 
truth.  No  legislation  has  received  more 
attention  and  more  study  by  this  Cham- 
ber than  this  poverty  program,  and  I  say 
it  was  because  of  the  extensive  debate 
that  this  bill  today  was  adopted  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  283  to  129 
votes,  when  3  weeks  ago  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  legislation  were  confidently 
predicting  that  they  would  bury  the  pro- 
gram and  the  effort  in  the  war  against 
poverty. 

Mr,  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  for  yielding.  I  would  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  he  has 
just  made,  and  conciu:  in  his  judgments 
as  to  the  action  of  the  House  today. 

Let  me  begin  by  stating  that  this  is, 
Indeed,  a  day  of  major  victory.  But  it  Is 
not  to  exalt  in  victory  but  to  be  humble 
in  the  recognition  that  this  program  has 
gained  the  support  It  deserves  I  stand  in 
the  House  now.  I  agree.  President  John- 
son deserves  credit  for  his  stewardship 
in  this  legislation.  From  the  day  when 


he  first.  In  a  Presidential  message,  called 
upon  Congress  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  the  needy  he  has  been  unswerving  in 
his  devotion  to  this  program.  Despite  all 
the  very  many  trying  requests  that  are 
directed  to  him  to  fimd  vital  programs 
both  at  home  and  abroad  and  in  defense 
of  our  country,  he  has  so  well  managed 
our  fiscal  resources  that  he  has  been  able 
to  make  available  not  only  the  minimum 
sums  with  which  we  began  to  fight  the 
war  on  poverty  but  an  increased  commit- 
ment to  the  war  on  poverty.  In  everj-  year 
of  its  existence  since  1964  the  President 
has  shown  confidence  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  war  on  poverty  under  Sargent 
Shriver. 

In  the  person  of  Sargent  Shriver  we 
have  a  devoted  public  servant,  one  who 
has  brought  his  considerable  talents  to 
bear  on  this  most  vexacious  problem  of 
our  time.  I  think  he  deserves  also  to 
have  the  vote  of  confidence  that  the 
House  gave  him  and  his  program  to- 
night. 

As  to  the  leadership  of  the  House,  let 
me  say  to  my  colleague  from  Illinois  that 
I  cannot  find  adequate  words  to  express 
my  admiration  for  the  leadership  shown 
by  our  Speaker,  by  our  majority  leader, 
and  by  the  chairman  of  our  committee 
and  all  those  who  serve  there,  including 
the  staff  of  the  great  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  who  have  worked  with 
cohesion  and  close  cooperation  to  bring 
this  bill  to  the  point  where  it  could  re- 
ceive the  overwhelming  support  and  the 
vote  of  confidence  that  it  received  here 
tonight. 

I  think  possibly  only  the  Speaker  with 
his  legislative  experience,  with  his  close 
contact  with  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  on  both  sides,  and  with  his  ability 
to  read  the  mood  of  the  House  from  day 
to  day.  could  have  brought  us  to  this 
juncture  of  victory  tonight. 

There  were  those  who  said,  and  said 
quite  correctly  and  confidently  and  al- 
most punitively,  that  the  House  would 
kill  the  poverty  biU  as  soon  as  it  came 
to  the  floor,  and  their  predictions  prob- 
ably would  have  been  true — probably 
would  have  been  true.  These  were  reck- 
less predictions.  Perhaps  they  wanted  to 
see  the  havoc  that  would  be  created  In 
the  country  if  the  poor  had  a  new  sense 
of  frustration  thrust  upon  them  by  the 
decimation  of  this  program,  but,  true  to 
his  country  as  a  great  legislator,  the 
Speaker  read  the  mood  of  the  House, 
and  with  his  leadership  team  chose  the 
time  and  the  place  to  bring  this  bill  up 
and  to  debate  it  thoroughly  and  have  it 
discussed  from  end  to  end  for  day  after 
day  in  this  House. 

When  all  this  criticism  was  heaped 
upon  it  and  all  the  unfair  judgments 
cast  upon  it  and  all  its  enemies  could  do 
to  it  had  been  done  to  this  bill,  then  the 
House  rose  up  and  backed  its  Speaker, 
after  he  gave  a  tremendous  address  here 
in  the  House  supporting  this  program. 

I  think  we  can  well  express  our  own 
confidence  again  in  the  judgments  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  and  I  have  made 
in  choosing  Lyndon  Johnson  to  be  our 
leader  and  in  choosing  John  McCormack 
to  be  our  Speaker  and  Carl  Albert  to  be 
our  majority  leader. 

Let  me  just  observe  that  this  was  made 


more  than  a  simple  crusade  and  cause 
here  in  this  House — the  debate  as  to 
whether  we  were  for  or  against  this  pro- 
gram.  In  a  way,  this  program  spolce  for 
itself — the  things  that  have  been  done 
for  the  children,  the  things  that  have 
been  done  for  the  elderly,  the  starts  of 
new  housing  and  rehabilitation  of  hous- 
ing  for  all  people  which  have  been  begun 
under  this  program,  and  the  Upward 
Boimd  work,  and  the  VISTA  work,  and 
all  the  hopes  and  ideas  that  have  been 
started  to  help  people  with  their  dreams. 

This  bill  has  turned  out  to  be  almost 
the  "Unsinkable  Molly  Brown."  No  mat- 
ter what  was  done  to  it,  its  merit  came  lo 
the  fore.  That  is  why  the  bill  was  able  to 
garner  the  votes  it  received  here  in  the 
House  tonight. 

Let  me  suggest  again  briefly  in  closing 
these  remarks,  because  words  simply 
cannot  express  my  admiration  for  the 
President  and  the  Speaker  and  my  com- 
rades here  and  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  to  all  who  contributed  to  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill,  we  go  forth  luiited  m 
this  House,  imited  behind  this  cause  for 
a  better  hfe,  for  a  better  America  for  all 
people,  united  on  our  platform,  united 
in  our  pledge  and  promise  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  we  can  move  forward 
under  the  leadership  of  Lyndon  John- 
son. 

I  think  unwisely  and  not  too  well  the 
opponents  of  our  President  thought  they 
could  seize  a  great  political  victorj-  here 
on  this  bill.  They  thought  they  could 
show  the  people  of  America  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  did  not  have  enough  fol- 
lowers and  friends  to  pass  a  program  be- 
hind which  he  has  put  the  prestige  of  his 
high  oflBce.  A  defeat  to  President  John- 
son on  this  bill  would,  they  thought,  be 
interpreted  by  the  American  people  as  a 
vote  of  no  confidence  to  a  great  Presi- 
dent. Instead,  overwhelming  numbers  of 
the  President's  party  and  men  of  good 
will  in  the  Republican  Party  came  to- 
gether this  day. 

The  President  has  proven  his  leader- 
ship in  this  program.  He  has  wisely  rec- 
ommended additional  sums.  He  has  given 
this  program  his  full  support  and  the 
prestige  of  his  oflBce.  We  are  not  going  to 
let  the  President  down,  because  letting 
him  down  would  be  letting  down  the  poor 
people  of  this  country  who  have  found  in 
President  Johnson  and  In  the  leadership 
of  this  House  the  friends  they  have 
needed  for  so  many  years. 

I  would  recall  to  my  friend  In  the  well 
that  it  Is  not  uncharacteristic  of  our 
President  to  be  carrying  a  good  fight  for 
this  program.  Those  who  know  him  well 
recall  that  in  his  earliest  service  in  gov- 
ernment he  was  in  a  similar  program  in 
the  National  Youth  Administration 
when,  back  in  his  native  State,  he  gave 
his  time  and  his  energy  and  his  leader- 
ship to  helping  young  people  gain  careers 
In  high  school  and  college  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration funds. 

He  was  in  the  business  of  helping  the 
poor  then.  He  is  in  the  business  of  help- 
ing the  poor  today.  If  we  have  given  him 
a  few  additional  tools  to  work  with,  then 
we  have  responded  to  his  leadership  as 
men  of  good  will  from  any  party  should 
respond  to  leadership. 


Let  this  bill  be  a  warning,  a  note  and 
a  caveat  to  the  opponents  of  our  party 
and  to  the  opponents  of  the  poor.  We 
ftill  survive.  We  will  move  forward.  We 
»-ill  continue  to  build  his  great  society. 

Thank  God  in  this  day  of  America's 
need  we  have  men  hke  President  John- 
son and  John  McCormack  leading  the 

fight- 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yieldmg. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  eloquent  remarks. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  putting  into 
proper  perspective  the  full  significance 
of  what  happened  here  in  this  Chamber 

today. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  calling  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  had  we  faltered 
in  our  complete  confidence  in  our  leader- 
ship, in  our  great  President,  this  would 
have  been  a  message  to  people  all  over 
the  world  that  our  system  was  failing. 

I  believe  that  the  vote  which  was 
scored  here  today  was  probably  the  most 
eloquent  message  we  could  send  to  peo- 
ple all  over  the  world,  •'Democracy  cares 
for  all  of  its  people,  rich  and  poor." 

The  fact  that  we  have  voted  this  pro- 
gram tonight,  by  this  oven,vhelming  ma- 
jority of  283  to  129  votes,  clearly  Indi- 
cates that  certainly  the  destiny  and  the 
future  is  on  our  side.  The  wave  of  na- 
tions now  wavering  as  to  which  way  to 
go  will  go  with  us. 

I  say  again,  this  is  an  historic  date. 

The  Speaker  of  this  House,  the  major- 
ity leader,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee who  worked  so  hard  to  put  together 
the  kind  of  bill  that  would  get  this  kmd 
of  overwhelming  support  can  be  proud 
Members  of  Congress  today. 

Above  all.  President  Johnson  can  be 
proud  of  the  team  he  has  in  this  Con- 
gress to  stand  behind  his  program.  We 
are  grateful. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  support  we 
got  from  the  minority  Members  of  this 
Congress,  from  those  who  voted  with  us 
for  final  passage  of  this  legislation.  We 
are  grateful  that  they  rejected  the  false 
prophets  who  tried  to  mislead  them  and 
joined  us  to  work  together  in  this  great 
cause  of  making  America  the  first  na- 
tion in  the  history  of  civilization  to 
eliminate  poverty. 

That  is  the  great  dream  of  a  great 
President,  President  Johnson. 

We  are  grateful  to  all  those  who  joined 
in  this  huge  victory  today. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  M  chigan. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  for  his  fine 
statement.  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
the  effort  made  on  the  war  on  poverty, 
and  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman personally  for  his  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  poor,  in  behalf  of  community 
action  agencies,  and  in  behalf  of  many 
people  involved  in  this  particular 
struggle. 

I  would  certainly  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman and  commend  the  leadership  on 
the  other  side  for  putting  together  the 
entire  party  in  such  a  spirit  and  manner. 
I  trust  it  will  be  a  good  example  for  the 


rest  of  us.  So  often  we  have  difflculty 
getting  our  geographic  opponents  on  the 
same  side  of  the  aisle. 

In  all  seriousness.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  how  I  can  go  back  and 
reply  to  questions  I  have  already  received 
from  people  in  the  commimity  action 
agencies  in  my  district.  They  say: 

Coming  as  we  do  from  a  poor  and  needy 
district,  how  are  we  expected  to  put  up  not 
10  percent  but  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
program?  For  the  first  tUne.  frankly,  as  very 
poor  and  very  needy  communities,  how  are  we 
to  be  called  "upon  to  put  up  10  percent  cash 
contribution? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  would  be  glad  to  tr>' 
to  help  the  gentleman. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  beauty  of 
our  American  system  and  of  our  legisla- 
tive process,  in  our  bicameral  form  of 
government,  is  that  the  other  body  has 
not  written  this  kind  of  provision  into 
its  bill.  This  Chamber  has.  The  vote  was 
reasonably  close. 

I  am  sure  the  representatives  of  the 
gentleman's  party  and  the  representa- 
tives of  our  party,  the  Representatives  of 
this  Chamber,  will  go  into  conference. 
They  will  listen  to  all  of  the  arguments. 
The  argimients  have  been  convincing 
and  persuasive. 

I  do  not  want  in  any  way  to  prejudge 
how  the  conference  will  act,  but  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  the 
conferees  heard  the  impassioned  voices 
of  those  who  today  said  perhaps  this 
limitation  might  place  great  difficulty  on 
some  of  the  communities. 

I  would  suggest  to  mj-  colleague  that 
we  withhold  judgment  on  this  particular 
question  until  the  conferees  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  this  matter  with 
the  Members  of  the  other  body,  and  to 
see  what  kind  of  a  report  they  come  back 
with. 

If  the  arguments  made  today  in  sup- 
port of  eliminating  the  10  percent  cash 
requirement  were  persuasive  and  con- 
vincing, then  I  think  that  the  conferees 
are  responsible  Members  of  Congress, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  arguments  we 
heard  today  are  going  to  bear  on  the 
ultimate  decision.  So  I  would  suggest  to 
mv  colleague  not  to  write  this  question 
off  at  this  time.  We  do  have  a  conference. 
There  is  going  to  be  considerable  dis- 
cussion and  debate  among  various  Mem- 
bers on  this  point. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  this  point? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  share  the  same  concern 
as  the  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken 
here  about  this  change  which  now  re- 
quires a  20-percent  participation,  10 
percent  of  which  must  be  in  cash.  I  have 
manv  Indian  and  Eskimo  and  Aleut 
communities  that  need  vitally  to  share 
in  this  program.  In  fact,  they  are  too 
poor  now  to  participate,  because  there  is 
no  way  that  they  can  get  the  10  percent 
in  order  to  do  it.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  conference  committee  will 
very  seriously  reconsider  the  position  of 

the"  House  in  this  regard.  I  think  many 

good  things  were  done  to  this  bill  today. 


There  were  a  number  of  bad  things  done 
today,  because  a  number  of  amendments 
did  not  get  the  consideration  today  that 
they  should  have  gotten.  This  is  one  of 
the  areas  which  is  very  serious.  I  hap- 
pen to  be  one  of  the  Republicans  who 
voted  to  support  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
I  am  very  happy  that  it  passed,  but  I 
am  seriously  concerned  in  this  one  re- 
gard. I  hope  that  the  final  law  which 
passes  this  90th  Congress  will  be  one 
which  will  have  rejected  that  portion  of 
the  proposition  which  passed  the  House 
today. 

Mr.   PUCINSKI.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   am 
sure  the  gentleman's  voice  will  certainly 
be  considered  by  the  conferees  and  the 
arguments  put  forward  by  him  earlier 
will  be  considered  also.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  I  think  we  can  all  rejoice.  The 
gentleman  addiessing  the  House  now  and 
and  all  of  us  can  rejoice  that  we  came 
out  of  this  day  with  a  bill  that  will  keep 
moving  forward  the  war  on  poverty.  This 
is  the  important  thing.  The  comments 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  and 
the  earlier  speaker  are  certainly  going 
to  be  considered  and  are  very  valid,  but 
I  think  the  most  Important  single  thing 
here  Is  that  those  who  would  have  des- 
troyed the  OEO  as  a  vehicle  for  waging 
this  very  important  effort  against  pover- 
ty in  America  and  those  who  would  have 
stripped  a  tremendous  American — and 
I  know  of  few  Americans  who  have  given 
of    themselves    as    much    as    Sargent 
Shriver  has — and  I  know  of  few  men  in 
Government  who  are  thoroughly  dedi- 
cated  to  their  job  as  Sargent  Shriver 
is — those  who  have  tried  to  strip  him 
of  his   great   effort   to   eliminate  pov- 
erty in   America   have   failed.   Now   we 
are"  going  to  move  forward.  Certainly  in 
conference  we  are  going  to  trj-  to  correct 
whatever  shortcomings  might  have  been 
voted  by  either  chamber  in  the  normal 
process' of  legislation.   I  am   confident, 
though,  that  by  the  staggering  vote  of 
283  to  129  this  tremendous  endorsement 
of  President  Johnson's  program  at  a  time 
when  there  were  those  who  said  because 
we  lost  47  seats  in  the  last  election  that 
the  poverty  program  would  be  the  first 
victim  of  last  November's  election  have 
been  proven  wrong.  Today  we  can  move 
forward  with  a  program.  We  are  going 
to  correct  it  and  are  going  to  work  it  out 
in  conference.  I  am  sure  when  we  come 
back  we  will  come  back  with  a  program 
every  Member  could  and  should  support. 
I  suppose  we  will  continue  the  great  ef- 
fort of  President  Johnson  to  help  the 
needy  of  this  countr>'  to  become  decent, 
dignified    citizens    participating    in    the 
great   dream  as  wage  earners  and  not 
people  dependent  on  the  public  dole.  This 
is  the  great  dream  of  a  great  President. 
And.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  that 
283   Members   in   this   Chamber   today 
said : 

Mr.  President,  we  agree  with  you:  we  may 
have  some  differences  here  and  there,  but  we 
agree  upwDn  your  basic  premise  and  we  are 
going  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  continue 
this  great  program  for  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentlemen 
for  their  contributions 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 
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REVISION  OF  ORIGINAL  REQUEST 
UNDER  GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EX- 
TEND ON  THE  BILL  S.  2388 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  connection 
with  the  order  heretofore  granted  to  per- 
mit Members  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  S. 
2388,  that  they  may  include  extraneous 
matter  if  they  desire  to  do  so. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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AIRCRAFT  PARACHUTES  MAY  SAVE 
PLANES  AND  LIVES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  fMr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
siderable attention  has  been  focused  on 
aviation  safety  in  recent  months.  One 
proposal  which  has  never  really  received 
the  consideration  it  merits,  however,  is 
to  equip  small  aircraft  with  parachutes 
which  could  guarantee  a  safe  landing  in 
the  event  of  engine  failure  or  some  other 
serious  malfunction. 

Apparently  such  a  parachute  has  been 
developed  and  tested  successfully.  I 
present  herewith  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  a  New  York  Times  article  de- 
scribing a  test  of  this  device  and  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  all  those 
interested  in  air  safety: 
Three  Chutes  Save  Plane  and  Pilot  After 
Explosion 
(By  William  E.  Burrows) 

L.\KEHURST,  N.J.,  November  9. — A  pilot  fly- 
ing 4,600  feet  over  the  Naval  Air  Station 
here  today  used  small  explosive  charges  to 
blow  the  wings  oS  his  light  plane  to  demon- 
strate that  the  craft  could  parachute  safe- 
ly to  earth. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  a  disabled  plane 
had  landed  by  parachute,  according  to  the 
technique's  developers,  Darlo  Manfredl  and 
Angelo  Raltl.  Work  on  the  safety  device  has 
taken  20  years  and  cost  about  $100,000,  Mr. 
Manfredl  said. 

The  single  engine,  four-seat  Stlnson  was 
flown  by  Tommy  Walker,  a  52-year-old  flight 
Instructor  and  former  World  War  II  fighter 
pilot. 

When  the  plane  passed  over  a  large,  clear 
field,  Mr.  Walker  pulled  a  lever  above  him 
that  slmultaneoiisly  shot  off  the  wings  of  his 
19-year-old  plane  and  opened  three  para- 
chutes. 

A  small  parachute  on  each  of  the  wings 
pulled  them  away  from  the  fuselage,  and  a 
fuselage  parachute  64  feet  In  diameter  opened 
directly  above  the  pilot. 

PILOT  RZMAINS  INSIDE 

An  Instant  after  he  had  pulled  the  lever, 
the  plane  and  Mr.  Walker,  still  sitting  at 
the  control*,  began  dropping.  Then  the  large 
chute  blossomed,  and  the  craft  floated  down 
slowly. 

WhUe  the  plane's  wings  pliimmeted 
straight  down,  the  fuselage,  Its  orange  and 
white  striped  parachute  billowing,  settled  at 
a  much  slower  17  or  so  feet  a  second  (A 
parachutist  descends  at  about  15  feet  a  sec- 
ond.) 


Mr.  Walker  said  later  that  the  Jolt  he  had 
felt  when  the  three  pins  holding  each  wing 
to  the  fuselage  were  blown  loose  was  less 
than  the  jolt  caused  by  the  opening  of  the 
large  chute. 

When  the  fuselage  reached  about  1,500  feet, 
Mr.  Walker  parachuted  out  of  It.  Mr.  Walker 
landed  safely  and  the  fuselage  settled  right 
side  up.  virtually  unscratched.  In  a  swampy 
pine  area  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
open  field. 

"It  went  fine,"  said  Mr.  Walker,  as  he  re- 
moved his  parachute  harness.  "If  anybody 
had  been  In  the  plane,  the  worst  they  would 
have  gotten  was  a  broken  arm  or  a  broken 
leg." 

WING    EJECTION    VITAL 

The  happy  Inventors,  who  have  patented 
the  system,  were  among  the  first  to  reach  the 
pilot.  They  said  the  wlng-ejectlon  system  and 
main  parachute  had  functioned  perfectly. 
The  smaller  chutes  on  the  wings  became 
tangled  In  each  other,  Mr.  Manfredl  said, 
causing  the  wings  to  crash  on  the  ground. 

On  larger  planes,  such  as  airliners,  the 
wings  constitute  more  than  60  per  cent  of 
the  weight  of  the  plane,  said  Mr.  Manfredl, 
and  include  fuel  tanks  and  landing  gear.  Re- 
moval of  the  wings,  he  added.  Is  a  key  part 
of  the  invention  because  It  not  only  means 
less  weight  for  the  parachute;  It  also  removes 
the  danger  of  Are  from  the  fuel  tanks. 

Mr.  Manfredl  and  Mr.  Raltl,  who,  besides 
being  partners  In  a  New  York  real  estate 
companv  are  founders  of  the  Aircraft  Safety 
Release  Corporation,  would  like  to  see  the 
wlng-eJectlon  system  and  parachute  used  on 
all  planes. 

The  size  and  weight  of  the  plane  would 
not  matter,  Mr.  Manfredl  contended,  because 
parachutes,  like  planes,  can  be  made  In  all 
sizes.  The  loaded  weight  of  the  plane  used 
today  Is  about  2,500  pounds;  empty.  It  weighs 
about  1,500  pounds.  Releasing  the  wings 
lightened  it  by  about  1,000  pounds. 


H.  Con.  Res.  582 

Whereas  the  primary  purpose  of  the  United 
Nations  is  to  maintain  international  peace 
and  security  and  tc  take  collective  measures 
to  remove  threats  to  world  peace;  and 

Whereas  In  ratifying  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations  the  United  States  undertook 
a  solemn  treaty  commitment  to  settle  inter- 
national  disputes   by   peaceful   means;   and 

Whereas  under  the  charter  the  Security 
Council  has  primary  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  which  devolves  to  the 
General  Assembly  when  the  Council  is  un- 
able to  act:    Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Represeiitatives 
(the  Senate  concurruig) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that: 

1.  The  President  should  request  an  emer- 
gency meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council  to  consider  all  aspects  of  the  con- 
flict In  Vietnam  and  to  act  to  end  the  con- 
flict In  accordance  with  article  25  of  the 
charter. 

2.  If  the  Security  Council  Is  unable  to  act, 
the  United  States  should  take  all  steps  neces- 
siry  to  assure  action  on  the  issue  by  the 
General  Assembly, 

3.  The  United  States  objectives  in  the 
United  Nations  should  be  to  obtain— 

(a)  support  for  an  Immediate  cessation  of 
hostilities  by  all  parties,  and 

(b)  recommendations  for  appropriate 
measures,  such  as  the  convening  of  an  inter- 
national conference,  for  reaching  a  per- 
manent settlement  which  will  assure  a  last- 
ing peace  for  Southeast  Asia. 


RESOLUTION  TO  CONSIDER  RE- 
QUEST FOR  EMERGENCY  MEET- 
ING OF  UNITED  NATIONS  SECU- 
RITY COUNCIL  TO  CONSIDER  THE 
CONFLICT  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  McCarthy]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  joining  with  Congressman  Olsen, 
of  Montana,  and  others  in  introducing 
the  so-called  Mansfield  resolution.  This 
resolution  was  signed  by  the  majority 
leader  of  the  other  body  and  54  other 
Senators. 

It  encourages  the  President  to  "request 
an  emergency  meeting  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  to  consider  all 
aspects  of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  and  to 
act  to  end  the  conflict  in  accordance  with 
article  25  of  the  charter,"  and  "if  the 
Security  Council  is  unable  to  act,  the 
United  States  should  take  all  steps  neces- 
sary to  assure  action  on  the  issue  by  the 
General  Assembly." 

I  realize  that  many  people  believe  that 
the  United  Nations  does  not  want  the 
problem.  And  indeed  the  U.N.  has  shown 
no  inclination  to  take  it  up.  However,  I 
think  the  American  people  would  like  to 
see  this  critical  matter  aired  in  the  Unit- 
ed Nations. 

The  resolution  follows: 


AIRLINE  INDUSTRY  FARE  STRUC- 
TURE—WHY PASSENGER  HOUR 
SHOULD  BE  FARE  BASE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Moss]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  October 
issue  of  Air  Transport  World  contains 
the  third  article  by  Mr.  Klabzuba  deal- 
ing with  use  of  the  passenger-mile  in 
determining  air  fares, 

I  have  already  shared  the  first  two  ar- 
ticles with  my  colleagues  and  wish  at 
this  point  to  insert  the  most  recent  one 
entitled  "Why  Passenger-Hour  Should 
Be  Fare  Base": 

WHT    PASSENGER-HotJR   SHOITLD   BE   FARE  BASE 

(Third  in  a  series  by  Richard  Klabzuba, 
self-appointed  missionary  to  promote  a 
radical  change  from  the  passenger-mile  in 
determining  air  fares.) 

The  airline  Industry  needs  a  new  fare 
structure — one  geared  to  the  productivity  of 
Jets.  It  should  be  based  on  the  passenger- 
hour. 

The  passenger-hour  would  enable  airlines 
to  provide  the  public  with  more  adequate 
and  more  efficient  service.  In  a  more  econom- 
ical manner.  The  passenger-hour  would  pro- 
vide air  carriers  with  greater  operating  flexi- 
bility, thereby  encouraging  the  development 
of  a'  system  more  properly  adapted  to  the 
present  and  future  needs  of  the  world  In 
the  Jet  era. 

The  passenger-hour  fare  structure  not  only 
would  decrease  airline  costs,  but  Increase  air- 
line productivity  and  earnings. 

When  constructing  airline  rates,  careful 
attention  should  be  given  the  applicable 
rules  of  rate-making  set  forth  In  governing 
statutes  and  prior  decisions  of  the  regulatory 
agency. 

In  the  United  SUtes.  these  rules  are  rather 
specific.  They   require,  among  other  things. 
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consideration  be  given  the  need  of  each  air 
earner  for  revenue  sufQcient  to  enable  It  to 
nrovlde  adequate,  economical  and  efficient 
airline  service  at  the  louiest  cost  consistent 
vrith  furnishing  such  service,  and  at  reason- 
able charges  (without  unjust  discrimination, 
undue  preference  or  advantage,  or  unjust 
competitive  practices). 

Every  airline  serving  the  U.S.  has  a  statu- 
tory duty  to  establish,  observe  and  enforce 
Just,  and  reasonable  individual  and  Joint 
rates,  fares,  and  charges. 

What  Is  the  test  by  which  the  reasonable- 
ness of  fares  should  be  determined?  The 
theory  of  rate-making  ranges  from  a  strict 
•■cost-of-servlce"  principle  to  an  equally  ex- 
treme "what-the-trafflc-wlll-bear"  concept. 
While  It  U  doubtful  whether  any  single  rule 
can  be  laid  down  applicable  to  all  cases.  It 
13  now  well  settled  that  the  principal  test  in 
the  U.S.  is  the  cost  of  producing  the  service. 

This  Is  not  a  strict  cost  test  however.  Cost 
is  not  the  sole  criterion  for  determining  rea- 
sonableness. The  CAB  repeatedly  has  stated 
that  there  may  be  special  circumstances 
which  warrant  a  departure  from  the  cost 
principle — that  economic  considerations  do 
not  demand  that  rates  must  at  all  time  cover 
fully  allocated  costs,  "rather  that  rates  must 
be  at  all  times,  reasonably  related  to  costs." 

It  Is  generally  recognized  that  hours  are 
the  best  measure  of  airline  operating  costs. 
The  major  portion  of  the  variable  and  di- 
rect costs  are  incurred  by  the  number  of 
aircraft-hours  flown  by  type  of  equipment. 

While  the  remainder  of  the  expenses  are 
either  fixed  or  related  to  the  number  of 
ground  handlings,  there  is  a  substantial 
amount  of  evidence  indicating  over-all  costs 
historically  have  been  proportional  to  the 
total  number  of  aircraft-hours  flown  by 
equipment  type. 

A  BETTER  STANDARD 

It  is  a  phenomenon  of  airlines  that  the 
costs  for  a  given  aircraft  remain  about  the 
same  per  flight-hour  regardless  of  the  num- 
ber of  passengers  carried,  duration  of  flight, 
or  block-to-block  speed. 

In  addition,  regardless  of  how  rates  are 
constructed,  once  fares  are  flxed,  sales  and 
revenues  become  a  function  of  aircraft  utili- 
zation and  speed. 

With  an  aircraft.  Increasing  its  capacity, 
or  utilization  of  available  capacity,  or  block- 
to-block  speed  tends  to  simultaneously  In- 
crease revenues  and  reduce  unit  costs. 

Limiting  the  recommendation  made  herein 
primarily  to  airline  fares,  traffic  routings, 
and  legal  rules  pertaining  to  such  fares  and 
routings.  It's  evident  that  revenues  can  be 
Blgnlflcantly  Increased  (and  costs  decreased) 
by: 

(1)  Minimizing  the  elapsed  flight-time 
needed  to  render  a  service,  and 

(2)  Maximizing  the  average  load  carried 
per  aircraft-hour. 

Unfortunately,  It  Is  becoming  less  fea- 
sible to  achieve  both  objectives  simulta- 
neously. The  Increased  speed,  capacity,  and 
range  of  new  Jet  equipment  is  causing  many 
markets  to  become  marginal.  Whereas  a  40 
passenger-a-day  (15,000  per  annum)  market 
used  to  be  more  than  adequate  for  21-seat 
DC-3S,  It  Is  a  borderline  service  for  a  90-seat 
DC-9. 

As  a  result.  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly 
necessary  to  weigh  the  advantages  of  mini- 
mizing the  flight  time  against  those  max- 
imizing the  load  carried. 

While  a  direct  nonstop  flight  will  always 
provide  the  shortest  en  route  time  and  lowest 
overall  aircraft  operating  cost.  It  will  not 
necessarllv  provide  the  greatest  overall  earn- 
ings, nor  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  fur- 
nishing the  service  to  an  Individual  pas- 
senger or  shipment. 

In  those  cases  where  the  trafBc  Is  no  longer 
sufficient  to  support  a  direct  point-to-point 
nonstop  service  at  reasonable  load  factors, 
frequencies,    or    costs,    the    most    practical 


alternative  Is  to  combine  the  traffic  with 
other  marginal  markets.  Usually  this  can  be 
accomplished  by  simply  increasing  the  dis- 
tance factor  slightly,  and  routing  both  mar- 
kets through  the  nearest  larger  demand 
center  or  hub-p>olnt. 

.^t  present,  there  are  many  situations 
where  a  routing  through  a  beyond  hub-point 
not  only  would  provide  the  highest  average 
load,  but  also  Improve  the  frequency  of  serv- 
ice and  reduce  the  elapsed  enroute  flight- 
time;  e.g.,  Oklahoma  City-Washington  via 
Dallas,  as  opposed  to  via  Tulsa  and  Nash- 
ville. 

Although  an  airline  Is  a  business.  It  Is  also 
part  of  an  international  common  carrier  sys- 
tem. Unlike  other  businessmen,  airline  exec- 
utives have  a  dual  obligation  which  they 
must  consider  In  setting  fares. 

A  business  is  carried  on  with  a  view  to 
private  gain.  Increased  profits  through  In- 
creased business  Is  a  stlmtilatlng  thought  to 
a  businessman.  In  fact,  because  Increased 
business  indicates  growing  demand  (and  In- 
creasing demand  enhances  values).  It  Is  a 
more  stimulating  thought  than  Increased 
earnings  through  decreased  costs. 

To  encourage  such  growth,  businessmen 
take  a  variety  of  actions.  Advertisements, 
solicitations,  inducements,  favors,  etc.,  are 
all  freely  proffered  to  build  up  business  In 
one  place  or  another,  or  In  one  direction  or 
another,  with  but  a  single  purpose— In- 
creased business,  higher  revenues,  and 
greater  gain. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  objective  of  a  pure 
system  such  as  the  post  office  or  city  water 
department  Is  equal  service  to  all  at  uniform 
rates.  No  pverson  in  any  city  or  town  can  get 
a  special  rate  for  carrying  his  mail.  No  one 
can  be  favored  in  the  promptness  with  which 
his  mall  is  carried.  No  one  can  be  assisted 
m  the  kind  of  service  which  is  rendered 
without  paying  an  additional  fee. 

BUT     DIFFERENT     OBJECTIVES 

Growth,  revenue,  and  profits  are  not  the 
primary  objective  of  a  pure  system  like  the 
post  office.  No  effort  is  made  through  special 
Inducements  to  build  up  increased  business 
nor  to  balance  the  flow  of  traffic. 

Instead,  there  Is  a  simple  classification  and 
uniformity  of  rates.  All  persons  and  places  are 
served  with  equal  facilities.  Should  expenses 
exceed  revenues,  the  deficit  is  subsidized  by 
the  general  treasury. 

Now  If  an  airline  was  a  mere  private  busi- 
ness, the  public  would  leave  entirely  to  the 
interest  and  Judgment  of  management  how 
the  airline  should  be  developed,  giving  to 
them  thereby  the  power  to  foster  Industries 
and  cities  here  and  there.  The  effect  of  air- 
line service  on  local  property  values  is  deserv- 
ing of  serious  consideration. 

By  making  metropolitan  centers  and  non- 
hub  points  more  or  less  accessible  to  a  greater 
number  of  people,  airlines  (as  a  group)  can 
have  an  effect  on  the  value  of  local  commer- 
cial and  residential  property. 

When  businessmen  contemplate  locating  a 
factory,  branch  office,  or  hotel,  they  normally 
do  not  consider  the  cost  of  mall  service. 
Rather,  the  frequency,  availability,  and  cost 
of  transportation  are  usually  principal  fac- 
tors. 

Just  as  the  railroads  provided  New  York 
with  the  opportunity  to  out-distance  Boston 
and  Philadelphia  In  economic  importance,  so 
the  airlines  have  increased  the  Importance  of 
Atlanta,  Bangkok,  Dallas.  San  Juan,  Sydney, 
and  Tucson.  They  have  literally  brought  into 
being  such  communities  as  Acapulco,  Anchor- 
age, Las  Vegas,  and  Tahiti. 

While  the  public  Is  quite  naturally  reluc- 
tant to  vest  airline  executives  with  the  sole 
power  to  determine  future  property  values.  It 
Is  equally  loathe  to  adopt  a  rigid  pricing  sys- 
tem which  will  not  stimulate  Increased  busi- 
ness activity.  The  test  of  reasonableness 
must,  therefore,  also  Include  a  recognition  of 
variations  In  the  ability  of  traffic  to  carry  a 


full  share  of  fully  allocated  costs,  the  effect 
of  more  equitable  rates  in  generating  new 
traffic,  and  the  resultant  effect  of  Increased 
volume  on  Increasing  revenues  and  reducing 
unit  costs. 

The  public  is  generally  willing  to  accept  a 
reasonable  amount  of  preference,  disadvan- 
tage, and  discrimination,  so  long  as  it  Is  not 
undue  nor  unjust,  and  provided  there  re- 
mains an  overall  absolute  certainty  and  uni- 
formity of  rates. 

Thus,  to  assure  adequate,  economical  and 
efficient  airline  service  In  the  Jet  age  at  the 
highest  earnings  and  lowest  cost  consistent 
with  furnishing  such  service,  airline  fares 
should  be  established  In  such  a  manner  as 
to: 

(1)  Permit  traffic  In  marginal  markets  to 
flow  through  hub-points  without  regard  to 
the  direction  of  flight; 

(2)  Recognize  the  natural  advantage  of 
each  community's  geographic  location  (prox- 
imity between  two  points),  even  when  there 
is  not  sufficient  traffic  to  make  a  direct  Jet 
flight  economically  feasible:  and 

(3 1  Consider  the  value  of  the  service  to 
the  consumer. 

The  fare  structure  should  not  govern  the 
pattern  of  airline  service,  nor  vice  versa.  In- 
dividual and  Joint  rates  should  be  con- 
structed in  such  a  way  as  to  minimize  the 
passenger  or  shipment's  enroute  time,  sub- 
ject to  maximizing  the  load  carried  per  air- 
craft-hour. 

Generally  speaking,  voluminous  evidence 
indicates  a  sound  fare  structure  requires 
that  the  respective  fares  increase  with  block- 
fUght-tlme  because  costs  Increase  with 
block-flight-tlme.  and  that  a  departure  from 
this  principle  (except  for  considerations  of 
value-of -service)  will  tend  to  lessen  the  rev- 
enues of  the  carriers,  weaken  their  economic 
position,  and  Impair  their  capacity  to  ren- 
der adequate,  economical  and  efficient 
service. 

This  principle  does  not  set  up  an  absolute 
bar  to  the  establishment  of  lower,  Identical, 
or  common  fares  to  more  distant  points,  but 
rather  only  Indicates  that  such  fares  should 
not  be  established  In  the  absence  of  special 
Justification,  such  as  geographic  location, 
value-of -service,  etc. 

In  its  simplest  form,  a  just  and  reasonable 
fare  is  the  product  of  a  base  rate  per  block- 
hour  (by  class  of  equipment  and  service) 
multlpUed  by  the  selected  block-time  ap- 
plicable to  the  points  being  served  This  bate 
charge  should  subsequently  be  adjusted  up- 
ward or  downward  to  conform  to  the  value- 
of-servlce,  competition,  provide  for  costs 
peculiar  to  the  particular  service,  etc. 

A    TARDSTICK    FOR    REASON 

It  cannot  be  stressed  too  strongly  that, 
although  It  Is  mathematically  possible  to 
compute  a  fare  from  the  foregoing  formula, 
it  does  not  follow  that  such  a  computed  fare 
is  necessarily  the  'correct"  or  "Ideal"  fare 
for  any  city  pair.  Rather,  it  merely  represents 
a  kind  of  average  or  norm  by  which  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  published  fare  should  be 
determined. 

The  distance  or  passenger-hour  element 
should  normally  be  established  by  computing 
the  average  scheduled  block- time  (In  both 
directions  by  way  of  the  shortest  practical 
routing  over  which  the  majority  of  the  traffic 
is  expected  to  flow. 

Between  the  major  of  primary  demand 
centers  or  hub-points,  this  figure  generally 
should  be  the  nonstop  flight-time.  In  most 
other  cases,  the  distance  element  will  nearly 
always  Involve  one  or  more  enroute  stops. 

The  passenger-hour  element  must  also 
take  Into  consideration  deviations  In  elapsed 
flying  time.  Weather  conditions,  traffic  peaks, 
airways  and  terminal  congestion  alter  block- 
times.'  Airline  schedules  are  periodically 
amended   to  reflect  such  seasonal   changes. 

While  these  deviations  have  little  or  no 
affect  on  hourly  costs,  they  do  have  an  Im- 
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pact  on  revenues.  Yield  varies  with  block- 
time.  These  differences  should  be  Incorpo- 
rated In  the  average  scheduled  block-Ume. 

Increased  airport  congestions  should  not 
automatically  increase  the  distance  element. 
Neither  should  the  Inauguration  ol  a  faster 
service  between  two  points  Imply  an  Im- 
mediate reduction  In  the  pasenger-hour  ele- 
ment used  to  construct  fares. 

Normally,  no  change  should  be  made  until 
the  airline  and  the  regulatory  agency  have 
considered  all  the  facts  of  the  particular 
case.  They  nuiy.  for  example,  want  to  weigh 
the  merits  of  a  lower  fare  for  a  single  non- 
stop service  against  a  possible  reduction  In 
the  frequency  of  service. 

Second,  there  would  appear  to  be  little 
or  no  Justification  for  charging  a  lesser 
amount  for  a  superior  service.  It  Is  obvious 
that  a  nonstop  or  faster  service  is  superior 
to  a  multi-stop  flight.  It  has  a  higher  value- 
of-servlce.  On  the  basis  of  value,  the  airline 
is  Justly  entitled  to  a  higher  revenue  yield 
per  hour,  provided  the  over-all  revenues  and 
rates  are  reasonably  related  to  costs. 

The  new  fare  structure  should  greatly  sim- 
plify tariffs.  One  reason  for  the  multiplicity 
of  fares  to-day  is  fact  they  are  constructed 
on  a  mileage  basis.  The  present  rigid  pricing 
system  can  sometimes  result  In  a  single  air- 
line having  four  first-class,  four  coach,  and 
maybe  four  vouth  military  fares  between  two 
points,  each  one  being  slightly  different  de- 
pending upon  the  rout*  utilized. 

With  the  greater  routing  flexibility  of  the 
passenger-hour,  and  emph.isis  on  value  and 
service  rather  than  mileage.  It  is  antici- 
pated each  airline  will  usually  file  only  one 
first-class,  one  coach,  and  one  youth  military 
fare  for  all  routings.  One  fare  for  each  class 
of  service,  three  fares  Instead  of  12. 

The  airline  industry  needs  a  new  fare 
structure — one  geared  to  the  productivity 
of  Jets. 

Everyone  recognizes  that  the  major  mar- 
kets produce  the  greatest  revenue.  The  big 
problem  Is  to  serve  the  Increasing  number 
of  marginal  markets. 

The  larger  capacity,  higher  speeds,  and 
longer  range  of  the  new  generation  of  sub- 
sonic and  supersonic  Jeta  make  It  increas- 
ingly more  desirable  and  profitable  to  route 
passengers  via  the  fastest  possible  service 
regardless  of  mileage. 

In  view  of  these  facts.  It  Is  recommended 
that  the  new  fare  structure  be  based  on  the 
passenger-hour. 

With  the  greater  operating  flexibility  or 
the  passenger-hour,  the  airlines  could  pro- 
vide the  public  with  more  adequate  and 
efficient  service.  In  a  more  economical  man- 
ner The  passenger-hour  fare  structure  would 
reduce  alrUne  operating  costs,  while  Increas- 
ing airline  productivity  and  earnings. 


A  STEP  FORWARD  IN  FOREIGN 
TRADE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Economic  Policy  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  I  have  come  to  appreci- 
ate the  important  role  that  foreign  trade 
plays  in  our  international  economic  pol- 
icy. I  have  been  particularly  interested 
in  the  broad  economic  base  of  American 
foreign  trade,  affecting,  as  it  does,  not 
only  large  corporations,  but  small  busi- 
nesses,   and    individual    entrepreneurs. 


Thus,  I  was  pleased  to  note  that,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, Alexander  B.  Trowbridge,  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, Robert  C.  Moot,  signed  an 
agreement  to  join  forces  in  a  cooperative 
effor„  to  help  more  of  the  Nation's  small 
businessmen  enter  the  field  of  foreign 
trade  and  expand  U.S.  exports.  Increased 
exports  lead  to  more  jobs,  increased  prof- 
its, and  a  stronger  dollar.  The  dollar  is 
strengthened  because  of  the  contribution 
that  exports  make  to  our  international 
balance-of-payments  position.  Under 
President  Johnson,  export  expansion  has 
been  given  a  high  priority  in  the  various 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch. 

According  to  the  agreement  signed 
this  week.  SBA  will  encourage  small  busi- 
nesses to  participate  in  U.S.  commercial 
exhibitions,  U.S.  trade  center  exhibitions, 
trade  missions,  and  trade  conferences. 
SBA  will  give  additional  emphasis  to 
loans  to  small  business  for  participa- 
tion in  foreign  trade.  Commerce  and 
SBA  will  cosponsor  meetings  with  U.S. 
industry  and  small  business  concerns  to 
develop  international  trade  and  invest- 
ment. 

SBA  will  seek  to  stimulate  export  trade 
in  its  counseling  and  assistance  to  small 
business,  and  will  refer  interested  per- 
sons to  the  Commerce  Department  for 
substantive  coimseling.  Commerce  will 
designate  a  senior  ofQcer  to  serve  as  small 
business  export  advisor.  SBA  and  Com- 
merce will  endeavor  to  extend  the  avail- 
ability of  foreign  currencies  owned  by  the 
United  States  to  small  business  concerns 
for  foreign  trade  purposes.  Export  trade 
subjects  will  be  included  in  SBA-spon- 
sored  administrative  management 
courses  with  public  and  private  educa- 
tional institutions  and  business  associa- 
tions. Commerce  and  SBA  will  develop 
publications,  visual-audio  aids,  and 
promotional  materials  on  foreign  trade. 
Commerce  will  channel  selected  foreign 
trade  opportunities  to  SBA,  and  SBA 
will  seek  to  encourage  joint  ventures  in 
the  United  States  by  foreign  manufac- 
turers of  specialized  goods  to  establish 
manufacturing  facilities  with  Americaii 
small  business  concerns,  especially  in  tht 
depressed  areas. 

To  show  that  this  new  agreement  is  not 
just  a  paper  partnership,  on  the  same  day 
that  the  signing  took  place.  Secretary 
Trowbridge  appointed  Mr.  E.  Paul  Hawk 
to  be  his  Export  Advisor  for  Small  Busi- 
ness, and  to  represent  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  the  new  joint  compaign. 

At  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
the  program  responsibility  will  be  with 
the  Associate  Administrator  for  Pro- 
curement and  Management  Assistance, 
Mr.  Irving  Maness. 

I  am  confident  that  the  action  taken 
by  these  two  agencies  will  return  many 
dividends  to  both  the  private  interests 
of  small  businessmen,  and  to  the  public 
interest  which  is  served  by  our  having  a 
strong  and  effective  foreign  economic 
policy. 

SUPPORT  OF  VTSTA  PROGRAM  BY 
BALTIMORE  BUSINESSMEN 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Marj'land  [Mr.  Garmatz]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
learned  from  an  article  in  the  Baltimore 
Sun  of  November  12  that  the  good  people 
of  Baltimore  have  banded  together  to 
raise  money  for  the  support  of  VISTA 
volunteers  in  that  city.  They  are  doing 
tills  to  make  sure  that  the  volunteers  will 
be  able  to  carry  on  the  good  work  that 
they  have  been  doing  for  the  old.  the 
poor,  and  the  underprivileged  people  of 
that  city  if  we  do  not  act  to  provide 
funds. 

Mr.  E.  Clinton  Bamberger,  a  delegate 
to  the  Maryland  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, heads  the  Baltimore  VISTA  Vol- 
unteer Fund  Committee.  The  objective 
of  the  fund  committee  is  to  raise  $6,000 
per  week  and  to  locate  private  homes 
where  the  volunteers  may  stay  rent  free 
if  we  fail  to  authorize  necessary  funds 
for  wages  for  these  dedicated  poverty 
workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  when  the 
citizens  of  the  city  realize  the  value  of  a 
program  and  support  it  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  are  willing  to  raise  $6,000 
a  week  to  keep  the  program  going,  it  is 
the  best  recommendation  that  the  pro- 
gram could  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  the  Sun  article  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks: 
Group  Backs  $10,000  Loan  to  Aid  VISTA— 

LAWTisis  TO  Separatext  Raise  F^tnds  for 

Bond  Projects 

(By  Stephen  J.  Lynton) 

A  group  of  Baltimore  businessmen  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  It  has  guaranteed  a 
$10,000  loan  to  prevent  the  city's  94  Volun- 
teers In  Service  to  America  from  missing  a 
payday. 

At  the  same  time,  a  separate  group  of 
Baltimore  attorneys  opened  a  fund-raising 
campaign  to  keep  the  city's  highly  praised 
but  financially  shaky  VISTA  ball  bond  proj- 
ects in  operation  until  December  31. 

The  ad  hoc  business  men's  committee, 
which  calls  Itself  the  Baltimore  VISTA 
Volunteer  Fund,  was  established  Tuesday 
by  E.  Clinton  Bamberger,  Jr.,  a  delegate  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention  and  one-time 
Democratic  contender  for  the  nomination  for 
State  attorney  general. 

The  members  of  the  committee  acted  as 
Individuals  rather  than  company  representa- 
tives. 

BACKERS    LISTED 

Among  those  who  are  backing  the  $10,000 
loan  are  Mr.  Bamberger;  Irving  Blum,  a  fin- 
ancier; W.  Arthur  Grotz,  president  of  the 
Western  Maryland  Railway  Company;  Albert 
D.  Hutzler,  Jr.,  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  Hutzler  Brothers;  and  Robert  H. 
Levi,  chairman  of  the  Hecht  Company  and 
executive  committee  chairman  of  the  Mer- 
cantile-Safe Deposit  and  Trust  Company. 

Others  are  Julian  S.  Neal  president  of  the 
Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company;  Austin  E. 
Penn.  chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  Baltimore  Gas  and 
Electric  Company;  L.  Mercer  Smith,  vice 
president  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac 
Telephone  Company  of  Maryland  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Met- 
ropolitan Baltimore;  and  John  B.  Weyer, 
city  treasurer  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Union  Trust  Company  of  Maryland. 
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Mr  Bamberger  said  the  ad  hoc  committee 
planned  to  increase  the  number  of  guaran- 
tors of  the  VISTA  loan  to  40  or  more  busi- 
ness men  during  the  weekend.  The  loan  will 
be  repaid  without  Interest,  he  noted,  pro- 
vided that  the  VISTA  workers  receive  their 
full  pay  retroactively  from  the  Government. 

CONGRESS  GIVES  FCNDS 

A  'p--.ke;-man  for  the  Federal  anti-poverty 
administration  said  that  Congress  has  now 
appropriated  funds  to  pay  VISTA  workers 
Tuesday  for  the  wage  period  from  October 
23  to  November  3.  "But  there  Is  no  telling 
whether  there  will  be  another  pay  check 
coming."  he  added. 

The  separate  fund-raising  drive  for  the 
VISTA  ball  bond  project  was  announced  by 
Charles  P.  Howard,  Jr..  an  attorney.  In  let- 
ters dated  November  10  to  the  city's  law- 
yers. 

The  letters  ask  for  contributions  of  $50 
or  more  to  support  the  financially  pressed 
ball  bond  project,  which  Is  supervised  by 
Richard  O.  Motsay,  an  assistant  city  State's 
attorney. 

Because  of  financial  difficulties,  only  two 
VISTA  staff  workers — George  Walton  and 
Nicholas  Carmamela — are  now  carrying  on 
the  project,  under  which  Indigent  criminal 
suspects  are  interviewed  and  their  release 
is  recommended  If  they  seem  unlikely  to  skip 
trial. 

k  request  for  a  Federal  antlpoverty  grant 
to  permit  the  city's  Legal  Aid  Bureau  to  take 
over  the  project  is  pending  in  Washington. 
The  VISTA  administration  wishes  to  drop 
the  bail  bond   project. 

Mr.  Howard  e;tlmates  that  $1,000  will  keep 
the  project  in  operation  until  December  31. 


METNAM  TODAY:  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT'S VIEWS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  PurcellI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
privileged  on  Monday  to  hear  a  firsthand 
report  on  the  situation  in  South  Vietnam 
from  our  Vice  President,  who  has  just 
recently  returned  from  his  participation 
in  the  inauguration  of  President  Thieu 
in  Saigon.  The  Vice  President  also 
stopped  in  Malaysia  and  Indonesia  on 
his  trip. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  gave  his  re- 
port at  a  noon  meeting  in  New  York  City 
of  the  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  on  Monday  of  this  week.  I  was 
present  at  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  every  American 
could  have  been  there  to  hear  this  ad- 
dress. Short  of  that,  I  wish  every  Ameri- 
can could  read  it.  I  was  disappointed  to 
see  the  brief  coverage  of  this  speech 
which  was  deeply  buried  in  the  news- 
papers, while  the  front  pages  were  splat- 
tered with  pictures  of  four  young  Navy 
seamen  who  deserted  their  post  of  duty 
by  jumping  ship  in  Japan. 

In  the  hope  that  my  colleagues  and 
others  will  take  time  to  read  it,  I  insert 
herewith  the  Vice  President's  remarks: 
Remarks  or  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey AT  Meeting  of  Grocery  M.'intjfac- 

TURERs  OP  America.  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A  few  days  ago  I  returned  from  a  mission. 
at  the  request  of  the  President,  to  three  na- 


tions of  Southeast  Asia.  Today  I  wish  to  re- 
port to  you  the  observations  and  conclusions 
which  I  bring  home  with  me. 

First,  and  most  importantly,  I  come  home 
with  a  reinforced  behef  that  the  safety,  se- 
curity, and  Independence  of  the  nations  of 
Southeast  Asia  are  critical  to  the  safety, 
security  and  Independence  of  the  United 
States — and  that  this  will  be  even  more  true 
In  the  years  ahead. 

Secondly,  I  am  convinced  that  our  present 
struggle  In  Vietnam  Is  critical  to  the  security 
of  all  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Thirdly.  I  am  heartened  by  the  progress 
I  saw. 

I  visited  three  nations  In  Southeast  Asia: 
South  Vietnam,  Malaysia,  and  Indonesia. 

Each  of  these  nations  has  its  own  dis- 
tinctive character.  But  all  share  two  vital 
common  denominators :  past  and  present  re- 
sistance to  Asian  Communist  subversion  and 
aggression;  urgent  and  priority  eS'orts  to- 
ward constructive  nation-bulldlng. 

These  are  the  tasks  in  which  we  are  help- 
ing— the  tasks  of  national  security  and  of 
national  development,  neither  one  of  which 
can  exist  without  the  other. 

And  these  are  the  tasks  in  which  we  must 
perslst^ — or  run  the  risk  of  chaos,  disorder 
and  war  in  a  vast  and  strategic  crossroads  of 
the  world. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  representing  our 
country  at  the  Inauguration  of  President 
Tliieu  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

The  Republic  of  Vietnam  has  not  created 
overnight  a  carbon  copy  of  American  repre- 
sentative government.  Nor  should  we  either 
expect  or  want  It  to  do  so. 

Our  objective  is  not  a  Vietnam  made  by 
Americans  and  stamped  made  in  U.S.A.  It  Is 
a  Vietnam,  made  by  the  Vietnamese  for  the 
Vietnamese. 

It  has  succeeded  In  building  for  the  first 
time  In  modern  history — so  far  as  I  know — 
representative,  civilian,  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  the  midst  of  war. 

This  is  no  small  achievement.  Nor  should 
It  be  taken  for  granted.  It  took  place  In  the 
face  of  calculated  terrorism  and  disruption 
and  amid  warnings  from  a  thousand  direc- 
tions that  it  could  and  would  not  happen. 

A  Constituent  A.ssembly  was  freely  elected. 

A  constitution  was  freely  written. 

Local,  parliamentary  and  Presidential  elec- 
tions were  freely  held. 

And  a  popularly  elected  government — 
elected  In  a  voter  turnout  far  higher  than 
ours  in  the  United  States — was  freely  in- 
stalled. 

All  these  things  were  done  despite  wide- 
spread predictions  that  none  of  them  could 
be  done. 

All  these  things  were  done  by  the  Viet- 
namese themselves. 

And  today  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  has 
something  no  Communist  nation  possesses: 
A  government  elected  by  the  free  votes  of  Its 
people. 

I  met  and  talked  with  President  Thieu. 
with  Vice  President  Ky  .  .  .  with  leaders  of 
the  government  and  of  the  newly-elected 
members  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses.  I 
met  with  non-governmental  people,  with 
students  and  labor  leaders,  with  university 
professors  and  military  officers. 

It  Is  clear  that  this  new  government  will 
face  massive  problems.  The  war  Itself  would 
be  problem  enough  without  the  additional 
problems  of  young  nationhood. 

But  I  am  encouraged  by  the  determina- 
tion and  spirit  of  cooperation  which  I  found 
among  all  these  groups  and  people.  And  they 
deserve  from  all  of  us  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt — and  should  be  Judged  not  by  ours 
but  by  their  own  standards — as  they  try  to 
create  a  responsive  framework  of  self-govern- 
ment in  their  country. 

The  next  six  months  will  be  critical  In  this 
process — as  a  working  relationship  develops 
between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  and  as  the  Thleu-Ky  government 


begins  to  follow-through  on  Its  plans  and 
programs. 

I  had  not  been  to  Vietnam  since  early 
1966 — some  20  months  ago.  The  pwlitical 
progress  and  development  since  then  were 
clear  and  encouraging. 

I  was  also  encouraged  by  other  progress  in 
positive  nation-building — specifically  in  the 
so-called  Revolutionary  Development  pro- 
gram being  carried  on  by  the  Vietnamese. 

When  I  was  in  Vietnam  early  last  year  this 
program  had  barely  started.  By  the  end  of 
1968,  there  will  be  70  to  75  thousand  Revo- 
lutionary Development  cadre  in  Vietnamese 
hamlets. 

This  program  recruits  young  men — most 
largely  unschooled  "countryboys" — and  trains 
them  for  responsible  leadership. 

They  return  to  their  home  provinces  for 
four-year  tours  of  duty.  Their  task:  To  build 
so-called  "communities  of  responslbUity" — 
communities  with  local  self-government  and 
initiative — which  can  develop  in  time  into 
"communities  of  prosperity." 

Most  of  the  present  cadre  are  now  serving 
in  the  northern  provinces  where  the  Viet 
Cong  Infrastructure  has  been  entrenched  for 
years.  Their  work  is  hard  and  demanding. 
They  literally  build  communities  with  their 
hands.  They  are  singled  out  by  the  Commu- 
nists for  abduction  and  assassination.  But 
these  young  pteople  are  doing  their  Job  In 
face  of  Viet  Cong  terrorism  and  the  long- 
established  traditionalism  and  inertia  of  the 
old  order. 

I  visited  their  training  camp  at  Vung  Tau. 
Major  Be.  who  runs  the  training  cimp  is  a 
dedicated  patriot.  He  Is  a  former  Viet  Mlnh 
battalion  commander  who  fought  the 
French  for  six  years  and  has  fought  com- 
mtinlsm  for  16.  "The  young  people  in  training 
there  are  Idealistic  and  highly-motivated. 

Through  this  program,  the  Vietnamese  are 
not  only  building  secure  and  stable  com- 
munities and  localities.  They  are  also  train- 
ing future  political  and  civic  leaders  and 
setting  the  foundations  for  long-term  politi- 
cal and  social  health. 

The  Vietnamese  economic  situation  has 
also  stabllzed  over  20  months  ago.  The  fires 
of  Inflation  have  been  dampened — thanks  In 
large  part  to  massive  importation  of  con- 
sumer and  capital  goods,  strict  U.S.  and 
Vietnamese  controls  on  spending,  devalua- 
tion of  the  paster,  and  increased  taxation. 

I  do  not  mean  to  overstate  the  progress 
made  in  these  non-military  areas.  It  is  pains- 
taking and  slow,  particularly  to  those  of  us 
possessing  typical  American  Impatience. 

But  there  is  progress — not  marked  from 
day-to-day  or  week-to-week,  but  clearly 
measurable   over  the   course  of  months. 

The  greatest  and  most  obvious  progress  of 
all  is  in  the  military  effort. 

We  should  remember  that  when  our  forces 
entered  Vietnam  in  strength  they  were  al- 
most totally  lacking  In  support  facilities. 

Today  a  full  military  Infrastructure  Is 
nearly  complete.  A  system  of  ports,  airfields, 
communications  and  bases  has  been  estab- 
lished. 

With  this  Infrastructure  behind  them,  our 
troops  have  been  able  to  concentrate  over  the 
past  few  months  on  fighting  and  defeating 
enemy  main-force  units. 

At  the  same  time  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces— both  regular  forces  and  regional  and 
popular  forces  are  growing  more  competent. 
During  my  stay  in  Vietnam  they  achieved 
several  victories  over  both  North  Vletnajneee 
regular  and  Viet  Cong  units. 

We  don't  hear  much  about  South  Viet- 
namese military  successes,  because  our  re- 
I>orters  travel  almost  exclusively  with  Amer- 
ican forces.  But  those  successes  are  more  and 
more  frequent.  And  their  American  military 
advisers  told  me  South  Vietnamese  units  are 
gaining  pride  and  professional  Ism,  just  as 
our  Korean  allies  did  15  years  ago. 

I  think  it  should  be  remembered  that,  in 
the  past  six  years  the  South  Vietnamese  army 
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has  lost  51  thousand  men  killed  In  action. 
26  thousand  missing  In  action  and  has  bad 
109  thousand  wounded  In  action.  Since  the 
first  of  this  year  almost  9  thousand  Army 
of  Vietnam  troops  have  been  killed  In  action. 
This  Is  in  addition  to  countless  Vietnamese 
civilians  who  have  been  victimized  since  this 
war  began 

The  South  Vietnamese.  In  relation  to  the 
population,  now  have  an  army  which  would 
be  comparable  to  one  of  8  million  in  the 
United  States. 

We  are  now  joined  In  Vietnam  by  more 
allied  forces  than  joined  us  in  Korea.  The 
Koreans.  Australians.  New  Zealanders  and 
Thais  have  all  performed  well. 

By  all  measures — roads  opened,  villages 
cleared,  enemy  casualties  and  desertions — we 
are  winning  militarily. 

What  about  the  bombing?  This  is  a  ques- 
tion regularly  asked  here  at  home,  but  al- 
most never  in  Vietnam. 

I  visited  our  troops  near  the  Demilitarized 
Zone.  Thev  told  me  that  bombing  was  the 
single  greatest  factor  enabling  them  to  hold 
off  the  three  North  Vietnamese  divisions  now 
deployed  in  and  behind  the  DMZ.  I  talked 
with  our  pilots.  I  also  reviewed  photos  and 
charts  which  indicate  that  our  bombing  fur- 
ther North  is  not  only  accurate,  but  that  it 
has  drastically  slowed  down  the  flow  of  Com- 
munist men  and  supplies  in  South  Viet- 
nam .  .  .  and  diverts  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  North  Vietnamese  to  reconstruction  i-nd 
repair  of  facilities  that  support  the  aggres- 
sion. 

If  you  have  questions  about  the  bombing, 
I  suggest  you  ask  any  of  the  American  boys 
dug  in  under  artillery  Are  along  the  DMZ.  I 
suggest  you  ask  our  troops  in  the  Central 
Highlands  and  the  Delta  who  face  mortars 
and  guns  carried  in  from  the  North. 

I  went  to  our  Riverine  Forces  operating  in 
the  Delu*  ...  to  the  Third  Marine  Amphibi- 
ous Forces  and  Naval  Support  Hospital  .it 
Danang  ...  to  the  Amerlcal  Division  at 
Chu  Lai. 

Wherever  I  went  I  found  the  highest  level 
of  American  morale  and  the  highest  order  of 
dedication  and  leadership.  I  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  I  hadn't  heard  one  American 
complaint  during  the  entire  time  I  was  In 
Vietnam.  And  it  was  true. 

There  was  one  question  I  often  heard  from 
Americans  in  Vietnam,  however  It  was  "Why 
are  we  winning  the  war  here  and  seem  to  be 
losing  it  at  home?" 

That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  I 
can  assure  you. 

It  Is  parUcularly  difficult  when  you  read, 
as  I  do,  the  statements  and  captured  docu- 
ments of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet 
Cong  leadership — statements  and  documents 
which  Indicate  that  they  believe  their  only 
hope  of  winning  Is  through  division,  despair 
and  defeatism  on  the  American  home  front. 

It  is  particularly  difficult  when  all  evidence 
Indicates  that  we  are  winning  this  struggle 
and  that — if  we  persevere — Hanoi  will  even- 
tually face  a  critical  and  Inevitable  decision: 
Whether  to  come  to  the  conference  table,  or 
to  de-escalate  and  withdraw. 

I  told  our  Americans  In  Vietnam  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  at 
home  do  support  them  and  what  they  are 
doing.  I  told  them  that  their  President,  their 
Vice  President,  and  their  fellow  citizens  do 
have  the  determination  to  see  It  through. 

As  a  long-time  dissenter  myself,  I  ask  no 
American  who  dissents  in  good  conscience  to 
still  his  voice.  But  I  do  ask  all  Americans, 
before  they  dissent,  to  search  their  hearts 
...  to  examine  the  facts  ...  to  know  the 
effect  of  what  they  say  will  have  on  our 
clvlUsms  and  soldiers  In  Vietnam — ajid  on 
our  adversaries  as  well. 

I  ask  them  to  face,  before  they  raise  their 
voices,  the  hard  fact  of  cynical  Communist- 
initiated  aggression  and  terror  and  to  offer 
workable  alternatives  to  meeting  it. 

I  ask  them  to  recognize  that  we  face  In 
Vietnam  no  peaceful  reformer  seeking  power 
through  parliamentary  means. 
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We  face  not  handbills,  but  hand  grenades. 
We  face  in  Vietnam  no  Indigenous  move- 
ment of  Robin  Hoods,  but  one  more  Com- 
munist apparatus  trying  to  seize  land  and 
people  by  brute  force. 

And  to  those  who  deplore  war  and  use  of 
arms,  as  I  do,  I  ask:  What  other  course  do 
you  recommend  In  meeting  this  challenge? 
If  you  can  find  It,  we  will  use  It. 

So  that  Is  the  picture  I  bring  back  from 
V^letnam. 

Political,  economic.  social  progress: 
Steady  but  slow. 

Military  progress:  Steady  and  gaining  mo- 
mentum. 

National  security  and  national  develop- 
ment: Both  proceeding. 

The  clear  and  present  need;  Support  by 
the  American  people — support  which  can 
give  a  clear,  unmistakable  signal  to  our  ad- 
versary and  thereby  shorten  the  war. 

For  those  who  may  lack  patience  today  in 
Vietnam.  I  point  to  the  example  of  the  sec- 
ond country  I  visited:  Malaysia. 

Malaysia,  with  assistance  from  nations  of 
the  British  Commonwealth,  fought  Com- 
munist terror  and  subversion  within  Its 
borders  for  12  almost-endless  years. 

Today  Malaysia  stands  Independent  and 
strong.  It  has  a  stable  government  which  Is 
meeting  the  needs  of  its  people  through  an 
integrated,  national  industrial  and  rural  de- 
velopment program  Including  the  essentials 
of  education,  health.  land  reform,  public 
works  and  vocational  agrlcultiu-e. 

The  Malaysians  combined  national  devel- 
opment with  national  security,  and  they  and 
their  allies  stayed  with  It  against  a  strong 
and  externally  supported  Communist  Insur- 
gency— building  their  country,  resisting 
force.  And  they  won. 

Today  Malaysia  not  only  earns  Its  own 
way.  It  Is  a  leader  In  the  movement  toward 
Asian  regionalism.  It  Is  an  effective  partner 
In  Asian  freedom  and  progress.  And.  during 
my  visit,  the  M.ilayslan  government — at  Its 
own  Initiative— indicated  a  wilUngness  to 
send  additional  assistance  to  Vietnam. 

Malaysians  have  no  doubts  about  the  dan- 
ger of  communist  aggression  and  subversion. 
Malaysians  openly  support  our  course  in 
Vietnam. 

My  final  stop  was  Indonesia. 
r  cannot  over-emphasize  the  critical  im- 
portance to  Southeast  Asia  and  to  us  of  this 
potentially-rich,     strategically-situated     na- 
tion of  more  than  100  million  people. 

Here,  too,  a  crude  and  brutal  attempt  at 
communist  takeover  had  to  be  resisted  and 
put  down. 

Here,  too,  the  dual  formula  for  eventual 
success  Is  national  security  and  national  de- 
velopment. 

The  Indonesian  nation  Is  struggling.  It  Is 
the  victim  of  20  years  of  mismanagement  and 
neglect,  of  corruption  and  subversion  and  ex- 
ploitation. 

But  today  Indonesia,  under  Acting  Presi- 
dent Suharto,  has  an  honest  government 
which  is  providing  leadership,  the  right 
priorities,  and  determination  and  energy. 

Despite  years  of  Antl-Amerlcan  propaganda 
there,  I  was  met  in  the  poverty-stricken, 
former  Communist  belts  of  Ball  and  Central 
Java  by  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
cheering  people  gathered  along  the  roadsides. 
They  wore  no  shoes.  Most  of  them  were 
hungry.  But  they  knew  that  new  leadership 
m  their  country  cared  about  them.  And  they 
knew  that  America  cared  and  that  .America 
was  there  In  their  neighborhood  of  South- 
east Asia  as  a  friend. 

They  know  America  means  hope. 
Thev  greeted  me  with  one  word:  "Merdeka" 
.  .  .  "Freedom." 

I  challenge  any  American  who  asks  for 
withdrawal  within  a  Fortress  America  .  .  . 
who  denounces  foreign  aid.  to  make  the  same 
journey  and  travel  those  roads. 

Indonesia  needs  help.  I  return  home  deter- 
mined to  do  my  utmost  to  stimulate  that 
help — not  only  by  our  own  nation,  but  by 


others  In  the  world  who  bear  responsibiUtv 
to  the  less  fortunate.  Indonesia  doesn't  ask 
for  billions — she  seeks  only  modest  assist- 
ance. She  asks  for  a  little  of  our  surplus 
food,  some  long-term  loans,  a  few  of  our  able 
technicians,  and  above  all,  our  friendship 
and  faith. 

Will  Indonesia  make  it?  Despite  Its  new 
leadership,  the  problems  are  staggering,  the 
solutions  yet  to  come.  If  it  does  not  make  it, 
the  failure  of  a  nation  potentially  equal  in 
Importance  to  India  or  Japan  could  bring 
fearful  consequences  both  to  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  United  States. 

If  there  is  doubt  today  about  the  rlghtness 
of  our  presence  or  our  involvement  In  South- 
east Asia.  I  point  to  what  has  happened  over 
these  past  few  months  and  years  in  that  part 
of  the  world. 

Behind  the  shield  of  power  both  of  our- 
selves and  our  allies,  the  Independent  na- 
tions of  Southeast  Asia  have  withstood  Com- 
munist pressure,  have  joined  together  m 
new  regional  development,  have  moved  for- 
ward to  provide  peace  and  security  to  their 
citizens.  Behind  that  shield.  In  fact,  nations 
across  the  whole,  broad  Asian-Pacific  arc— 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  the 
Philippines,  Indonesia  and  Taiwan;  from 
Korea  and  Japan  to  Thailand,  Laos,  Malay- 
sia and  Vietnam;  to  India  and  Pakistan- 
are  Joining  together  to  provide  both  security 
and  peaceful  development  to  their  peoples. 
Should  that  shield  now  be  removed? 
Should  we  withdraw  from  the  work  o! 
national  security  and  national  development 
in  an  area  inhabited  by  over  half  the  world's 
people? 

Should  we  Instead  concentrate  our  atten- 
tions only  on  those  nations  which  share  a 
common  Western  cultural  heritage  with 
us  .  .  .  where  the  names  and  skin  colors  are 
more  like  our  own? 

I  believe  that  to  do  so  would  be  both 
shortsighted  and  dangerous. 

There  Is  no  question  what  the  leaders  of 
Asia — in  Vietnam,  in  Malaysia,  In  Indonesl.i, 
in  the  other  countries  I  have  visited  these 
past  three  years  think  would  be  the  result. 
Without  exception,  they  have  told  me  that 
their  governments,  and  their  people,  would 
be  brought  under  immediate  pressiu-e — di- 
rect and  Indirect — to  come  to  terms  with  the 
virulent,  expansionist  militant  Asian  com- 
munism which  each  of  them  has  had  to  re- 
sist. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  we  should  apply 
In  Asia  the  same  formula  which  we  have  so 
successfully  applied  since  World  War  II  In 
Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world:  The 
dual  formula  of  national  security  and  na- 
tional development  which  enables  Independ- 
ent nations  to  stand  on  their  own  feet  .  .  . 
which  deters  potential  aggressors  to  more 
peaceful  paths. 

I  believe  that,  if  we  do,  we  can  see  In 
Asia  precisely  the  same  process  of  consolida- 
tion, of  regionalism,  of  peaceful  growth  that 
took  place  In  Europe  after  World  War  II. 

I  believe  that  through  such  a  policy,  malig- 
nant Asian  communism  can  be  contained 
until  Its  leaders  change  or  choose  a  more 
moderate  path. 

I  believe  that,  through  such  a  policy,  the 
energies,  the  aspirations  and  talents  of  vital 
peoples  and  civilizations  can  be  channeled 
constructively  into  nation-building  rather 
than   violence   and    disorder. 

East  Is  East.  And  West  is  West.  But.  In 
this  dangerous  nuclear  age,  the  twain  have 
met.  It  Is  at  our  own  peril  that  we  Ignore 
this  fact. 

We  have  no  choice  but  to  stand  strong  and 
last  It  out — with  both  power  and  compas- 
sion—not only  for  those  who  strive  for  free- 
dom In  Asia  but  for  the  futures  of  our  own 
American  children. 

For  I  believe  that,  under  a  few  Inches  of 
soft  topsoU,  there  Is  within  America  courage, 
determination  and  strength  built  on  solid 
rock. 

Finally,  may  I  add  a  word  about  the  search 
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for  peace  which  must  go  on  even  while  we 
nursue  our  military,  political,  economic,  and 
social  e.forts  in  Vietnam  and  throughout  all 

of  Asia.  ,  _, 

We  have  searched  through  every  channel 
'or  some  way  to  come  to  the  conference  table 
I'n  Vietnam.  Thus  far.  however,  we  have  re- 
ceived no  positive  response. 

Thomas  Paine  put  it  well:  "Those  who  ex- 
pect to  reap  the  blessings  of  freedom,  must, 
use  men.  undergo  the  fatigue  of  support- 
As  I  said  earlier,  our  progress  Is  such  In 
Vietnam  that  our  adversary  sooner  or  later 
must  surely  see  the  inevitable  necessity  of 
negotiation  or  withdrawal. 

In  this  light,  I  believe  we  must  continue 
with  mgenuitv  and  imagination  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  and  a  way  to  a  just  and  honor- 
able peace— through  the  United  Nations, 
through  third  parties,  through  religious  lead- 
ers, through  whatever  means  can  possibly  be 

of  use. 

We  cannot  a.Tord  to  be  Ixigged  down  in 
old  channels.  We  must,  and  will,  consider 
each  new  initiative  a  fresh  start. 

If  we  do,  and  if  we  persist  in  the  dual  tasks 
of  national  security  and  national  develop- 
ment in  Vietnam,  and  in  Southeast  Asia.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  time  can  come  when 
nations  can  live  together  in  Asia  without  re- 
gard for  ideology,  in  peace  and  diversity. 


EXPANDING   EXPORT   MARKETS 
FOR  LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  impor- 
tance of  expanding  export  markets  for 
Latin  America— and  for  the  other  de- 
veloping nations  of  the  world— is  par- 
ticularly relevant  now  that  the  Congress 
soon  will  be  considering  legislation  to 
Impose  import  quotas  on  various  prod- 
ucts. The  extent  of  the  concern  among 
Latin  American  nations  about  protec- 
tionist sentiment  in  Congress  to  enact 
such  legislation  was  sounded  last  week  in 
my  home  city  of  New  Orleans  by  Dr. 
Jose  A.  Mora,  Secretary  General  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

In  an  address  to  members  of  Inter- 
national House,  an  organization  dedi- 
cated to  world  trade,  peace  and  under- 
standing, and  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Association,  Dr.  Mora  stated: 


What  Is  going  to  happen  If  the  flow  of  pub- 
Uc  capital  Is  reduced  further,  at  a  time  when 
the  earnings  from  Latin  American  exports 
are  not  growing?  What  will  happen  if  a  new' 
wave  of  protectionism  engulfs  the  industrial- 
ized nations,  thus  diminishing  the  possibili- 
ties of  expanding  Latin  American  exports  to 
a  still  greater  extent?  We  should  ponder 
these  questions  because  the  ultimate  conse- 
quences of  such  events  would  be  serious  In- 
deed. 

Dr.  Mora  said  further. 

We  are  concerned  with  the  tendency  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  go  back  to  a  protectionist 
policy.  We  don't  want  to  interrupt  the  free 
trade  policy  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
Cordell  Hull. 

The  Times-Picayune  newspaper  of 
New  Orleans  took  notice  of  Dr.  Mora's 
remarks  and  cited  them  In  an  editorial 
to  emphasize  the  point  that  there  is  wide 


disparity  today  between  the  richer,  de- 
veloped nations  and  the  developing  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  Wisely,  the  Picayune 
notes  that  greater  efforts  must  be  made 
to  close  the  gap  between  the  wealth  of 
the  developed  and  the  developing  na- 
tions. For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  insert  into 
the  Record  this  fine  editorial  in  The 
Times-Picayune  of  November  10.  1967. 
The  editorial  follows : 

Protectionism  Fears  Assail  Latins 
"What  Is  going  to  happen  if  the  flow  of 
public  capital  Is  reduced  further,  at  a  time 
when  the  earnings  from  Latin  American  ex- 
ports are  not  growing?  What  will  happen  If 
a  new  wave  of  protectionism  engulfs  the 
Industrialized  nations,  thus  diminishing 
the  possibilities  of  expanding  Latin  Ameri- 
can exports  to  a  still  greater  extent?  We 
should  ponder  these  questions  because  the 
ultimate  consequences  of  such  events  would 
be  serious  indeed." 

Thus  OAS  Secretary  General  Jose  Mora, 
speaking  in  New  Orleans  on  behalf  of  Latin 
America,  but  he  could  well  have  been  speak- 
ing for  all  the  world's  undeveloped  nations, 
expressing  their  frustration  and  pleading 
their  case  before  the  stronger,  developed  na- 
tions. 

The  direction  the  "serious  ultimate  con- 
sequences" could  take  is  indicated  by  other 
remarks  made  at  the  recent  meeting  of  un- 
developed nations  at  Algiers  where  the  dele- 
gate from  Peru  said,  "We  come  here  because 
the  haves  won't  let  us  Into  the  20th  cen- 
tury." Liberia's  minister  of  commerce  said: 
"Tlie  removal  of  Inequities  between  rich  and 
poor  Is  the  key  question  of  our  time;  It  will 
decide  the  issue  of  war  and  peace."  And 
Algeria's  President  Boumedienne,  speaking 
for  the  extremists,  called  for  a  Maoist  "class 
struggle"  of  the  poor  nations  against  the 
rich. 

The  Issue  Is  an  old  one,  but  It  gains  dally 
m  urgency.  It  comes  up  again  as  the  U.S. 
Congress  Is  becoming  highly  circumspect  In 
allocating  foreign  aid.  Cutbacks  may  hit  pro- 
grams especially  designed  for  nations  on  the 
threshold  of  development — Indonesia,  India, 
Pakistan,  South  Korea,  Turkey  and  Africa 
generally. 

But  it  Is  not  basically  a  matter  of  for- 
eign aid.  It  Is  one  of  the  world's  current 
economic  framework— "of  the  rich  nations, 
by  the  rich  nations,  and  for  the  rich  na- 
tions," according  to  Malaysia's  finance  min- 
ister—that tends  automatically  to  restrain 
development  by  nations  locked  In  at  their 
present  low  level.  And  It  Is  one  of  selfhelp 
by  the  undeveloped  nations,  a  determined 
retooling  of  their  plants,  human  and  In- 
stitutional, to  ease  their  entrance  Into  the 
more  sophisticated  larger  systems. 

Many  ringing  declarations  of  Intent  have 
been  made  by  both  sides,  and  much  prog- 
ress— or  at  least  much  movement  aimed  in 
that  direction — has  been  made.  But  both 
sides  must  work  harder  to  close  a  widening 
gap  that  could  bring  on  a  revolutionary  or 
turbulent  period  that  might  injure  all. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  would  like  to  point 
out  that  two  very  prominent  organiza- 
tions— the  board  of  commissioners  of  the 
Port  of  New  Orleans  and  the  executive 
committee  of  International  House— have 
announced  their  opposition  to  the  enact- 
ment of  legislatlcn  to  restrict  imports 
into  our  country.  This  is  quite  significant 
In  my  city  of  New  Orleans  because  these 
two  groups  are  fully  cognizant  and  aware 
of  the  need  for  expanding  world  trade 
so  as  to  continue  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Port  of  New  Orleans  and 
the  Mississippi  Valley  of  our  Nation. 

At  its  meeting  of  October  26,  1967.  the 


board  of  commissioners  of  the  Port  of 
New  Orleans  reiterated  its  support  for 
the  continued  expansion  of  world  trade 
and  for  the  philosophy  espoused  in  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  Further- 
more, the  board  also  stated  its  opposition 
to  any  legislation  which  would  tend  to 
restrict  the  freer  exchange  of  commod- 
ities among  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 
In  a  letter  to  me  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Louisiana  congressional  dele- 
gation, Mr.  W.  J.  Amoss.  the  port's  direc- 
tor, expressed  the  board's  opposition  to 
the  current  group  of  bills  to  limit  im- 
ports into  our  country.  For  the  board, 
Mr.  Amoss  stated : 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Port 
of  New  Orleans  strongly  opposes  proposed 
Import  quota  legislation  now  pending  in  the 
Congress,  and  any  similar  legislation  which 
may  be  Introduced.  Such  legislation  would 
lead  to  retaliatory  action  by  other  countries 
and  would  reverse  many  years  of  trade  policy 
progress,  would  prejudice  essential  markets 
for  our  surplus  production  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  manufactured  products, 
would  promote  widespread  unemployment  In 
these  domestic  Industries,  and  would  pre- 
judice tremendous  non-federal  investment 
In  port  facilities  and  transportation  In  all 
modes. 

Higher  costs  resulting  from  Imposition  of 
protective  quot£is  would  Increase  consumer 
costs,  and  generate  Inflationary  pressiires 
while  decreasing  export  earnings  vital  to  the 
nation's  balance  of  payments  position. 

The  net  effect  of  the  proposed  quota  legis- 
lation would  be  enormous  and  disastrous  and 
would  repudiate  national  policy.  Such  action 
would  also  greatly  encourage  construction 
overseas  by  U.S.  Interests  of  manufacturing 
and  processing  plants,  giving  employment 
and  developing  industries  which  logically 
are  essential  to  United  States  progress. 

Our  country,  has  for  many  years,  urged  on 
others  the  benefits  of  free  competition.  In 
our  own  Interests  nationally,  and  particu- 
larly in  Louisiana's  need  for  industrial  ex- 
pansion, we  should  encourage  and  practice 
It  ourselves. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons,  this 
Board  urges  you  to  vigorously  oppose  the  im- 
port quota  legislation  bills  now  under  con- 
sideration In  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  board  of 
commissioners  of  the  Port  of  New  Or- 
leans, in  its  letter  to  me  of  October  31, 
1967,  has  stated  quite  clearly  and  suc- 
cinctly the  reasons  for  its  opposition  to 
any  restrictive  legislation  to  reduce  our 
trade  and  that  of  the  free  world,  I  sup- 
port this  position,  as  I  have  noted  m 
earlier  remarks  in  the  Record,  because 
our  own  national  interests  would  not  be 
served  by  curtailing  in  any  way  the  con- 
tinued expansion  of  world  trade. 

On  behalf  of  the  executive  committee 
of  International  House,  Mr.  Richard  L. 
Hindermann.  the  organization's  presi- 
dent, announced  last  week  the  commit- 
tees  opposition  against  the  various 
import  quota  restriction  bills.  In  his 
statement  for  the  executive  committee, 
Mr.  Hindermann  stated: 

Protectionist  measures  would  certainly 
hurt  commerce  in  the  Louisiana  ports,  would 
restrict  our  capability  to  sell  our  products 
abroad,  and  would  in  effect  nullify  the  im- 
portant results  of  the  recently  concluded 
Kennedy  Round  (of  negotiations  at  Geneva) . 


Mr.  Hindermann  also  noted  that  Inter- 
national House  previously  had  taken  a 
strong  position  on  those  measures  which 
encourage  the  free  flow  of  trade  through 
the  elimination  of  artificial  barriers.  He 
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cited  the  fact  that  International  House 
had  supported  the  enactment  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  and  had  en- 
dorsed the  Kennedy  round  negotiations 
for  encouraging  tariff  cuts  to  increase 
two-way  trade. 

Mr.  Hindermann  also  said  in  his  an- 
nouncement of  last  week: 

The  unanimous  decision  made  for  Interna- 
tional House  opposing  the  protectionist 
measures  in  Congress  was  preceded  by  a 
strong  statement  taken  by  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  Port  of  New  Orleans  (the 
Dock  Board!  which  stressed  that  the  net 
effect  of  such  legislation  would  be  "disastrous 
and  would  repudiate  national  policy." 

I  can  only  underline  the  Importance  of 
the  statement  of  our  Port  Commissioners  who 
point  out  that  while  we  urge  on  others  the 
benefits  of  free  enterprise  and  competition 
we  must  practice  it  ourselves,  in  this  case 
without  friends  abroad. 

Dick  Hindermann  also  emphasized 
that  Louisiana's  industrial  expansion  of 
recent  years  depends  heavily  on  free  ac- 
cess to  foreign  markets  and  that  the  ex- 
pansion of  these  markets  would  be  se- 
verely hindered,  as  he  put  it.  -by  eco- 
nomic isolationism'  now  promised  by 
limited  special  interests. 

International  House.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a 
\-ital  organization  which  I  helped  to 
establish  more  than  20  years  ago  in  New 
Orleans,  and  it  has  become  a  model  of 
its  kind  throughout  the  world.  Interna- 
tional House  and  its  members  have  de- 
voted themselves  to  fostering  world  trade 
in  order  to  increase  the  development  and 
prosperity  not  only  for  the  benefit  of 
New  Orleans,  but  also  for  the  entire 
heartland  of  America.  Remarkable  re- 
sults in  expanded  trade  and  increased 
understanding  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  have  been  achieved  through  the 
efforts  of  the  officers  and  profes.sional 
staff  of  International  House,  now  under 
the  able,  dedicated  direction  of  Mr.  Paul 
Fabrv  as  managing  director. 

Earlier  this  month,  Mr.  Fabrj'  and 
some  20  leading  transportation,  banking, 
and  port  executives  attended  the  54th 
National  Foreign  Trade  Convention  in 
New  York,  There  they  heard  our  Nation's 
special  representative  for  trade  negotia- 
tions. Ambassador  William  M.  Roth,  and 
other  prominent  governmental  and  pri- 
vate officials  recite  the  dangers  to  the 
United  States  of  a  return  to  a  protection- 
ist trade  policy. 

As  an  able  and  knowledgeable  execu- 
tive on  trade  and  commerce,  and  a  sharp 
reporter  himself.  Mr.  Fabry  dispatched  to 
the  Times-Picayune  three  fine  articles  on 
the  salient  events  of  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Convention.  I  would  like  to  insert 
there  articles  in  the  Record  from  the 
Times-Picayune  issues  of  November  2, 
3    and  6.  1967.  The  articles,  which  also 
cite  the  adverse  effects  of  the  port  of 
New  Orleans  of  an  adoption  of  any  re- 
strictive trade  legislation,  follow : 
(Prom  the  New  Orleans.   (La.)    Times-Pica- 
yune, Nov.  2, 19671 
Business  GBOtTP  Wakned  of  Histobicai,  Repe- 
TmoN — Reference  Made  to   Bill  Before 
United  States 
(By    Paul   A.   Fabry,    managing   director    of 
International  House) 
New  York.— More  than  2,000  business  ex- 
ecutives, gathered  here  for  the  nation's  lead- 
ing trade  convention,  were  warned  by  speaker 
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after  speaker  that  the  prediction  that  every 
generation  Is  condemned  to  repeat  history 
may  prove  right. 

The  reference  was  to  the  legislation  now 
before  Congress  which,  in  the  words  of  a 
government  spokesman  would  "not  only 
undo  past  years  of  hard  negotiations  In 
Geneva,  but  would  reverse  in  large  part  30 
vears  of  success."  „M„.=r„ 

■  These  words,  and  even  stronger  criticism 
of  the  new  protectionist  wave  came  from 
Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach,  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  who  added:  "Should  these  proposals 
become  law,  the  spiral  of  retaliation  and 
protectionism  unleashed  by  our  unilateral 
act  would  rock  the  free  world  and  Its  trading 
svstem  to  Its  foundations." 
"  Private  businessmen  and  government  or- 
ficlals  were  Joined  by  an  impressive  con- 
tingent of  foreign  diplomats  at  the  54th  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Convention  here,  and 
they  seemed  unanimous  In  their  concern 
about  trends  that  could  detract  from  Inter- 
national trade  and  investment  prospects. 
Over  20  New  Orleans  delegates  are  In  attend- 
ance at  the  meetings  which  opened  Monday 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

TRADE  RECORDS 

While  uncertainty  about  the  future  grows, 
Louisiana  participants  at  the  three-day  con- 
vention expressed  pleasure  about  new  rec- 
ords in  U.S.  trade  being  made  this  year,  and 
spoke  optimistically  about  the  share  New 
Orleans  and  other  Gulf  ports  may  get  from  It. 
In  a  forcefully  worded  statement.  New 
Orleans  Port  DU-ector  W.  J.  Amoss.  who  Is 
also  regional  vice-chairman  of  the  National 
Convention  Committee,  warned  of  dangers 
that  protectionist  bills  may  bring  U.a. 
commerce.  . 

In  his  statement.  Amoss,  a  member  of  the 
NFTC  declaration  committee,  urged  the 
councU  to  consider  opposing  protectionist 
efforts  in  Congress  to  enact  quota  restric- 
tive legislation.  He  deBned  the  legislation 
•Hs  being  a  bill  which  could  adversely  affect 
the  nation's  essential  foreign  trade  and 
would  invite  disastrous  retaliatory  measures 
from  foreign  trade  partners.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  bill  would  seriously  damage  our  own 
as  well  as  the  world's  economy,  affect  the  em- 
ployment of  thousands  and  repudiate  objec- 
tives of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  U.S.  oil  and 
steel  interests  are  lobbying  with  powerful 
forces  In  favor  of  protective  quotas  In  Wash- 
ington. But  they  seem  to  be  a  minority  here 
at  the  NFTC  convention. 

Speakers  in  the  huge  hotel  ballroom  re- 
turned time  and  again  to  the  Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  and  the  great  damage  it 
caused  to  the  U.S.  economy  and  Its  trading 
partners. 

•Those  of  us  who  lived  through  the  De- 
pression know  how  Smoot-Hawley  became 
part  of  a  world  wide  spiral  of  retaliatory  and 
defensive  trade  and  exchange  restrictions 
The  largest  trading  nation  In  the  world 
made  the  disastrous  mistake  of  concluding 
that  It  could  defend  its  own  economy  against 
depression  by  drastic  tightening  of  Import 
restrictions.  The  smaller  and  more  vulner- 
able national  economies  had  little  choice  but 
to  follow  our  lead."  Katzenbach  said. 


oppose  bill 
Delegates  were  reminded  that  the  United 
States  has  already  been  formally  put  on 
notice  by  some  40  countries  that  they 
strongly  oppose  the  proposed  legislation.  Not 
only  have  the  European  Six  protested,  but 
the' four  Scandinavian  countries  have  sent  a 
collective  protest,  as  have  the  governments 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  and  Japan. 
Twenty-one  Latin  American  countries  In  a 
Joint  letter  have  conveyed  their  concern,  and 
President  Diaz  Ordaz  of  Mexico  last  Friday 
eloquently  reminded  a  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress of  the  consequences  for  the  world  of 
a  resurgence  of  American  protectionism. 


A  frequent  visitor  to  New  Orleans.  Am- 
bassador Alvaro  C.  Alsogaray.  keynote  speaker 
for  Latin  America,  called  the  artificial  trade 
barrier  a  "threat"  and  highly  damaging  to 
the  Argentine  government's  efforts  in  broad- 
ening  the  base  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Other  diplomats  of  nations  who  carry  a 
huge  portion  of  U.S. — and.  for  that  matter. 
New  Orleans — trade,  expressed  similar  feel- 
ings to  this  reporter  and  did  not  leave  any 
doubt  that  restrictive  legislation  In  Wash- 
ington would  result  In  a  serious  spiral  of  re- 
taliations by  Europeans,  Latins  and  Japanese 
:Uike. 

MAY    SELECT 

"It  would  be  a  safe  bet  that  other  coun- 
tries woiUd  select  from  among  our  exports 
those  which  have  the  greatest  growth  poten- 
tial in  their  markets  and  represent  the  great- 
est competitive  threat  to  their  Industries." 
Katzenb.ich  predicted. 

"Between  $1  and  $2  billion  of  the  $5  billion 
of  U.S.  exports  to  the  European  Economic 
Communitv  would  become  subject  to  retalia- 
tion: so  would  at  le.\st  one-half— and  prob- 
ably more— of  the  $2.4  billion  of  U.S.  exports 
to  }apan,"  he  .idded. 

As  to  the  prime  candidates  for  such  retalia- 
tion the  government  spokesman  listed  cheml- 
cals.  farm  equipment  and  industrial  machin- 
ery. In  agriculture,  wheat,  feed  grains,  soy 
be'ans,  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  tobacco 
would  seem  to  be  likely  targets. 

These  items,  according  to  some  New  Or- 
leans observers  ;it  the  convention  would  par- 
ticularly hurt  Louisiana  trade.  It  is  also  felt 
that  a  reversion  to  protectionism  would  h.ive 
major  political  consequences. 

"Dissension  and  disunity"  would  follow  In 
the  Western  Alliance  and  political  isolation- 
ism would  be  created  In  the  Par  East,  accord- 
ing to  diplomats  who  came  to  these  meetings 
from  Washington  after  weeks  of  unsuccessful 
lobbying  against  the  new  tariff  bills.  The 
quota  legislation — it  was  pointed  out  by  a 
Japanese  banker  here— is  now  in  Senator 
Russell  Long's  Finance  Committee,  "perhaps 
prophetlcallv.  since  Louisiana— where  we  are 
the  leading  trader— would  be  so  heavily  af- 
fected by  the  bllir  .  .  ." 

[From  the  New  Orleans   (La.)   Tlmes- 
Plcayune.Nov.3,  1967| 

ROTH    CONTINUES    ATTACKS    ON    PROTECTIONIST 

Trends — Ambassador     Speaks     at     Trade 
Convention 

(Second  in  a  series) 
(By  Paul  A.  Fabry.  Managing  Director, 

International  House) 
New  York— Continuing  the  administra- 
tion's attack  on  protectionist  trends  com- 
ing from  several  industrial  fields,  the  nation's 
chief  trade  negotiator.  William  M.  Roth, 
warned  that  new  quotas  would  lead  Ameri- 
can business  to  a  "dead  end." 

Speaking  to  participants  of  the  54tli  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Convention  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria.  Ambassador  Roth  asked 
these  questions:  "Are  Americans  to  trade 
only  with  Americans,  Europeans  only  with 
Europeans.  Japanese  only  with  Japanese.^ 
Are  the  developing  countries  to  subsist  by 
taking  In  each  other's  washing?" 

Trade  executives  from  some  1.000  leading 
International  corporations,  diplomats  and 
port  officials  who  gathered  here  for  what 
amounts  to  an  annual  exercise  In  marathon 
speech-making  by  business  and  government 
on  subjects,  that  at  times  sound  suspiciously 
reptitlous.  seemed  unusually  alert  on  the 
issue  of  the  day.  protectionism. 

The  Port  of  New  Orleans,  represented  by 
a  large  and  vocal  group  at  the  convention, 
brought  to  New  York  a  firm  stand,  unani- 
mously endorsed  by  its  Dock  Board  last  week, 
opposing  trade  quota  legislation  now  before 
Louisiana  Sen.  Russell  B.  ling's  Finance 
Committee.  Port  offilcals  from  New  York. 
Pennsylvania,    Maryland    and    California   at 
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the  meeting  were  equally  Arm  in  their  stand 
against  what  Is  frequently  referred  to  as 
"new  economic  nationalism." 

Pointing  to  the  dimensions  of  the  current 
drive  which  would  fix  Import  controls  on 
such  products  as  beef,  petroleum,  textiles, 
strawberries  and  mink  furs.  Ambassador 
Both  said  It  would  affect  40  per  cent,  and 
If  a  general  quota  bill  Is  put  in.  almost  80 
per  cent  of  United  States  dutiable  imports. 

In  terms  of  Latin  America  alone,  the 
latter  could  mean  a  loss  of  about  $270  mil- 
lion annually  in  Imports  through  the  Port  of 
New  Orleans,  As  to  Japan,  the  leading  trader 
m  the  Gulf  port.  It  would  amount  to  an 
estimated  loss  of  $74  million. 

The  importance  of  the  pending  trade 
legislation  to  the  nation's  ports  would  be  so 
vital  that  Roth  Is  considering  a  visit  to 
New  Orleans  in  the  near  future  and  made 
inquiries  as  to  the  feasibility  of  addressing 
the  International  House  board  of  dlrecto-s 
on  the  Issue.  Some  observers  felt  that  the 
administration's  leading  free  trade  expo- 
nent's interest  In  Louisiana  was  not  entirely 
divorced  from  the  fact  that  the  protectionist 
bUls  ended  up  in  Sen.  Long's  committee. 

■Every  American  would  pay  the  cost — in 
the  food  he  eats,  the  clothes  he  wears,  the 
household  appliances  he  buys,  and  the  multi- 
tudinous other  ways,  both  direct  and  in- 
direct. The  very  industries  pleading  for  pro- 
tection would  find  most  AJnerlcans  buying 
less  of  their  products,  because  they  could 
afford  less.  And  the  millions  of  Americans 
wholly  or  substantially  dependent  upon  ex- 
ports for  their  livelihood  would  be  hit  doubly 
hard.  For,  although  the  quota-seekers  like  to 
soft-pedal  It,  retaliation  against  our  own  ex- 
ports is  as  certain  as  the  night  follows  day." 
Ambassador  Roth  said. 

Another  speaker.  Sen,  Jacob  K.  Javlts,  R- 
N.T.,  sounded  simlllar  warnings  against  what 
he  termed  "U.S.  foreign  policy  disaster."  He 
stressed  that  $15,9  billion  of  foreign  com- 
merce is  shipped  through  the  Port  of  New 
York  and  much  of  this  would  be  Jeopardized 
by  the  quota  bills. 

More  Informally  than  at  the  crowded  ses- 
sions in  the  Waldorf  ballroom.  New  York's 
trade  and  traffic  executives  Invited  to  lunch- 
eons given  by  New  Orleans  port  representa- 
tives, in  conjunction  with  the  NFTC  meet- 
ings, discussed  very  much  the  same  topics. 
While  oil  and  steel  company  executives  ex- 
pressed the  feeling  In  private  that  quotas  are 
necessary  for  the  temporary  protection  of 
their  industrial  Interests,  others  more  de- 
pendent on  exports  and  imjwrts  seemed  as 
alarmed  about  the  possible  consequences  of 
quota  restrictions  to  their  business  as  many 
port  officials  attending  the  convention. 

Hosted  by  James  Martin,  director  of  trade 
development  of  the  Port  of  New  Orleans,  the 
guest  list  for  the  luncheons  given  here  this 
week  looked  like  a  who's  who  in  international 
trade.  Representatives  of  major  domestic  and 
foreign  firms  came  to  meet  the  New  Orleans 
hosts  and  many  made  optimistic  predictions 
as  to  the  grow1;h  of  their  trade  through  the 
port. 

Economists  and  bankers  at  the  convention 
varied  In  their  opinion  about  the  effect  of 
protectionist  measures  on  the  nation's  bal- 
ance of  payments.  "The  way  to  Improve  our 
international  balance  is  to  expand  exports 
more  rapidly  than  our  Imports,  and  to  do 
this  business  needs  more,  not  less,  free  ac- 
cess to  overseas  markets,"  a  leading  finan- 
cial expert  commented. 

Ambassador  Roth  went  further,  terming 
new  protectionism  "self-defeating"  and 
"balkanization  of  world  trade." 

"It  would  leave  the  affluent  much  pioorer 
and  the  poor  sunk  even  deeper  in  poverty.  It 
would  leave  all  of  us  more  dangerously  di- 
vided than  we  can  afford  to  be  In  this 
steadily  shrinking  world:  one  road  leads  to 
further  trade  expansion  and  wider  competi- 
tion: the  other,  the  road  of  quotas,  leads  In 
my  Judgment  only  to  a  dead  end — for  us,  for 


the  other  free  nations,  and  for  the  free  enter- 
prise system  itself."  Roth  told  the  delegates. 

[From  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Pica- 
yune] 

Quota  Restrictions  M^y  Cramp  New  Or- 
leans Tr.'.de.  Report — Foreign  Retalia- 
tion Is  Viewed  in  Survey 

(By  Paul  A.  Fabry,  Manager,  Director,  Inter- 
national House) 

New  York— a  quick  survey  of  diplomats 
and  trade  executives  who  gathered  here  for 
the  54th  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention 
indicates  that  if  new  quota  restrictions  were 
Imposed  by  Congress,  retaliations  by  Euro- 
pean. Latin  American  and  Far  East  govern- 
ments would  hurt  many  of  the  commodities 
on  the  top  of  the  export  list  in  New  Orleans. 

Mentioned  as  prime  candidates  for  such  re- 
taliatory measures  by  leading  trading  part- 
ners for"  the  Gulf  port  in  the  industrial  field 
were  chemicals,  farm  equipment  and  heavy 
machinery.  In  agriculture,  wheat,  soybeans. 
feed  grains,  tobacco  and  poultry  are  the  most 
likely  to  be  affected. 

Over  20  New  Orleans  transportation,  bank- 
ing and  port  executives  were  among  the  more 
than  2.000  delegates  attending  the  three-day 
conference  at  the  Waldorf.  Debates,  panel  dis- 
cussions, promotional  functions  and  ban- 
quets this  week  ended  what  has  become  an 
annual  ritual  of  America's  trading  commu- 
nity. 

In  a  declaration  drafted  to  reflect  substan- 
tial unanimity — which  this  observer  often 
found  difficult  to  detect — among  United 
States  international  businessmen,  the  con- 
vention set  forth  a  series  of  recommendations 
on  foreign  economic  policy. 

"The  whole  climate  both  In  this  country 
and  abroad  for  further  concerted  action  In 
expanding  international  trade  and  invest- 
ment Is  being  profoundly  threatened  by  pro- 
tectionist measures  Introduced  Into  the 
United  States  Congress."  the  statement  said. 

appraise  costs 

The  Convention  urged  Congress  to  appraise 
such  measures  In  terms  of  their  costs  to  the 
United  States  economy  as  a  whole.  Including 
those  w'hlch  can  result  from  retaliatory  meas- 
ures detrimental  to  U.S.  International  trade 
and  Investments  and  adverse  effects  on  our 
balance  of  payments. 

In  a  comprehensive  review  of  U.S.  trade 
policy,  the  Declaration  advocated: 

Worldwide  cooperative  action  "toward 
elimination  of  nontarlff  barriers"  such  as  Im- 
port quotas,  border  taxes  and  buy-natlonal 
laws. 

Extension  until  1969  of  the  President's  au- 
thority to  make  compensatory  tariff  con- 
cessions. 

Contintilng  study  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries' demands  for  preferential  access  to  the 
markets  of  Industrialized  countries.  It  sug- 
gested a  phasing  out  of  discriminatory 
trading  arrangements  between  Individual  ad- 
vanced and  developing  countries. 

On  East-West  trade,  the  declaration  sup- 
ported Government  efforts  to  Improve  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  coimtrles  of  Eastern  Europe.  It  favored 
the  relaxation  of  restrictions  on  non-strategic 
exports,  while  opposing  the  export  of  ad- 
vanced technology  or  the  extension  of  long- 
term  credit.  It  endorsed  legislation  to  give  the 
President  discretionary  authority  under  cer- 
tain conditions  to  grant  most-favored-natlon 
tariff  treatment  to  Individual  communist 
countries. 

During  the  sessions  a  number  of  top- 
ranking  executives  of  national  corporations 
spoke  In  favor  of  expanding  business  with 
Eastern  Europe.  The  Declaration,  on  the  other 
hand,  endorsed  embargoes  on  trade  with 
Communist  China  and  Cuba. 
expand  trade 

The  Declaration  also  said  it  is  imperative 
to  expand,  modernize  and  support  American- 


flag  shipping  and  expressed  "serious  concern" 
at  the  slowness  with  which  the  Government 
is  moving  in  enunciating  a  definitive  U.S. 
merchant  marine  policy.  Delegates  also  sup- 
ported aviation  agreements  which  give  equal 
opportunity  for  U.S.  airlines  to  compete  In 
world  markets  and  urged  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  United  States-flag  lines  for  passenger 
travel  and  cargo  carriage. 

The  statement,  which  was  Issued  here  this 
week,  finally  urged  the  common  markets  of 
Europe,  Latin  American  and  other  parts  of 
the  world  "to  resist  any  attempt  to  orient 
any  of  these  regional  groupings  toward  be- 
coming narrowly  protectionist  or  discrimina- 
tory devices." 

An  Alliance  for  Progress  spokesman.  Dr.  C. 
Sanz  de  Santamaria,  warned  American  busi- 
nessmen that  the  sudden  proliferation  of 
proposed  restrictions  on  imports  to  the  U.S. 
fjoses  dangers  to  Latin  America's  economic 
and  social  development.  Several  other  speak- 
ers, including  diplomats  from  Argentina. 
France  and  the  Far  East  sounded  similar 
warnings. 

It  was  noted  that  the  legislation  in 
question  is  in  Louisiana  Senator  Russell 
Long's  Finance  Committee.  In  private  con- 
versations, several  diplomats  expressed  the 
hope  that  pressure  from  Louisiana.  p.irticu- 
larly  Its  three  world  ports,  may  have  bene- 
ficial effect  on  Senator  Long's  position  in 
handling  the  proposed  protectionist  bills. 

Talking  more  in  political  than  trade  terms, 
Ambassador  Charles  Lucet  of  Prance  stressed 
the  need  "to  make  Europe  a  living  reality." 
"Europe  believes  itself  to  be  an  Important 
element  of  equilibrium  and  peace."  Lucet 
said,  adding  that  the  10-year-old  detente  be- 
tween E;ist  and  West  of  the  Continent 
"should  one  day  bring  about  the  removal 
of  the  iron  curtain."  This  way  alone,  in  the 
Ambassador's  opinion,  will  it  one  day  be 
possible  to  settle  the  problem  of  divided 
Germany. 

issues  debated 
While  economic  and  political  Issues  were 
debated  In  the  open  and  individual  U.S.  ports 
competed  vigorously  for  the  attention  of 
New  York  traders  in  the  private  suites,  some 
1.000  executives  listened  to  forecasts  by  a 
panel  of  experts  from  Newsweek.  What  at 
times  resembled  more  of  a  Viennese  cat>aret 
than  a  serious  analysis,  the  editors  of  The 
New  York  magazine  answered  questions  from 
the  floor  that  brought  up  the  Kennedy 
assassination  probe  in  New  Orleans. 

Trying  to  decide  whether  or  not  New 
Orleans  D.A.  Jim  Garrison  had  something  to 
go  on,  Newsweek  Editor  Osborn  Elliott  and 
his  four  experts  opined  that,  regardless  of 
the  trial's  outcome,  John  F.  Kennedy's  mur- 
der case  will  not  be  concluded  in  a  genera- 
tion and  may  still  be  debated  and  investi- 
gated  100  years  from  now. 


INDEPENDENT  CREDIT  UNION 
AGENCY    LEGISLA-nON 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemsm 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
introduced,  along  with  18  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  cosponsors.  legisla- 
tion that  would  create  an  independent 
agency  for  the  administration  of  credit 
unions. 

Joining  me  in  introduction  of  the  leg- 
islation were  Representatives  Mclter, 
Barrett,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Reuss.  Ash- 
ley,   MooRHXAD.    Stephens,    St    Ger- 
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MAIN,  Gonzalez,  Minish,  Hanna,  Get- 
TYS,  Annunzio,  Rees.  Bingham,  Gali- 
FiANAKis,  Bevill.  and  Halpern. 

The  new  agency's  primary  responsibil- 
ity would  be  for  the  regulation  and  su- 
pervision of  Federal  credit  unions,  but 
would  also  be  set  up  to  provide  service 
to  State  credit  unions,  if  individual 
States  requested  such  assistance. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  more 
federally  chartered  credit  unions  than 
any  other  federally  chartered  financial 
Institutions,  and  there  are  more  credit 
unions,  State  and  Federal,  some  23,000. 
than  all  other  financial  institutions  com- 
bined. Yet,  despite  the  magnitude  of 
credit  unions,  the  Federal  authority  for 
credit  union  regulation  and  supervision 
lies  in  a  Bureau  burled  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Federal  credit  unions  are  regulated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  but 
although  this  Bureau  is  charged  with 
total  responsibility  for  credit  unions,  in 
many  Instances  it  finds  itself  nothing 
more  than  a  puppet  in  the  setup  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  For  Instance,  when  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  seeks  to 
obtain  the  Bureau's  position  on  a  piece 
of  legislation,  the  committee  does  not 
receive  an  answer  from  the  Bureau,  but 
rather  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

In  addition,  the  Bureau  does  not  have 
Its  own  legal  section,  including  a  general 
counsel,  but  must  rely  on  part-time  legal 
assistance  from  another  section  of  HEW. 

The  legislation  I  have  Introduced 
would  simply  transfer  the  Bureau  of  Fed- 
eral Credit  Unions  from  under  the  wing 
of  HEW.  In  Its  place,  there  would  be 
created  a  National  Credit  Union  Admin- 
istration headed  by  an  Administrator 
appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  There  would  also 
be  a  23-member  advisory  board  consist- 
ing of  two  representatives,  one  from  a 
Federal  credit  union  and  one  from  a 
State  credit  union  In  each  of  the  nine 
credit  imlon  regions,  plus  five  members 
selected  at  large.  This  group  would  be 
similar  to  the  small  business  advisory 
committee  that  works  so  effectively  with 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

COULD  ASSIST  STATE  AGENCIES 

The  new  Credit  Union  Administration 
would  continue  to  exercise  all  of  its  pres- 
ent functions  without  any  changes.  In 
addition,  the  legislation  would  give  the 
Administration,  when  requested  by  in- 
dividual States,  the  power  to  assist  that 
State  in  its  credit  union  activities.  Thus, 
if  a  State  desired,  it  could  call  upon  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration  to 
train  credit  union  examiners  for  use  by 
the  State  or  could  ask  the  Administra- 
tion, on  a  reimbursable  basis,  to  conduct 
specific  credit  union  studies  for  that 
State.  And,  if  requested  by  the  State,  the 
Administration  could  supply  examiners 
for  use  by  the  State  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  for  examination  of  State-chartered 
credit  unions. 

NO    INFRINGEMENT   INVOLVED 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this  would 
not  in  any  way  infringe  upon  the  rights 
of  the  States,  since  the  bureau  could  not 


provide  any  assistance  to  the  State  un- 
less that  State  first  requested  such  as- 
sistance. 

This  would  mean  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  not  be  operating  as  is  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
by  supervising  State  nonmember  banks. 
In  the  case  of  the  FDIC.  the  Corporation 
exercises  that  authority  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State.  The  Credit  Union 
Administration  could  provide  assistance 
to  States  only  when  the  request  came  di- 
rectly from  the  State. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  not  cost 
the  Goven.ment  any  additional  funds, 
since  the  present  Bureau  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions  is  operated  by  funds  re- 
ceived from  assessments  of  individual 
Federal  credit  unions.  The  bureau  must 
pay  for  any  of  the  services,  such  as  legal 
aid.  that  it  receives  from  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  This 
means  that  additional  expenses  would  not 
be  incurred  in  that  area  by  a  new  credit 
union  administration.  The  only  change 
in  the  financial  appropriation  structure 
would  be  that  rather  than  spending  the 
funds  it  receives  from  the  credit  union 
directly,  these  fees  would  be  paid  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Credit  Union  Administration  would 
come  to  Congress  annually  for  its  appro- 
priation. 

At  the  end  of  1966,  there  were  nearly 
23,000  credit  unions  in  our  country,  of 
which  nearly  12,000  were  Federal  credit 
unions.  More  than  18  million  Americans 
were  credit  union  members,  and  this 
figure  increased  by  7 '2  percent  last  year. 
Credit  unions  have  assets  of  more  than 
$11",  2  billion  and  have  loans  of  more  than 
$9  billion  outstanding.  In  short,  credit 
unions  are  first-class  members  of  the 
financial  community,  yet  they  are  treat- 
ed like  stepchildren  as  far  as  the  orga- 
nizational setup  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  concerned. 

The  legislation  that  I  have  introduced 
today  seeks  to  correct  the  imbalance  in 
the  relationship  of  the  Government  to 
credit  unions. 

I  encourage  other  Members  to  intro- 
duce their  own  independent  credit  union 
agency  bill,  and  to  obtain  as  many  co- 
sponsors  as  possible.  To  this  end.  I  am 
including  in  my  remarks  a  copy  of  my 
bill. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  will  salute 
our  Nation's  credit  unions  for  the  out- 
standing work  they  are  performing. 

H  R. 4030 

A  bill  to  provide  for  an  Independent  agency 

for    the    supervision     of     Federal     credit 

unions,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Section  2  of  the  Federal  Credit 
tJnlon  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  thereof  and  inserting: 

"(2)  the  term  'Administrator'  means  the 
Administrator  of  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration: and 

"(3)  the  term  'Administration'  means  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration." 

Sec.  2.  The  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  changing  "Director"  to  read  "Ad- 
ministrator" each  place  It  appears  therein: 

(2)  by  changing  "Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions"  to  read  "National  Credit  Union  Ad- 


ministration" each  place  It  appears  therein; 
and 

(3)  by  changing  "Bureau",  each  remaining 
place  It  appears,  to  read  "Administration". 

Sec  3.  Section  3  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  is  amended  to  read 

"CREATION   OP    ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  created  the  NaUona] 
Credit  Union  Administration,  which  shall  be 
an  Independent  agency  under  the  direction 
of  the  Administrator.  The  Administrator 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  shall  hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  tCe 
President. 

"(b)  There  Is  created  the  National  Credit 
Union  Ad\'lsory  Committee.  The  committee 
shall  consist  of  twenty- three  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  for  a  term  of 
twenty-four  months.  The  terms  of  the  Mem- 
bers shall  be  arranged  so  that  twelve  members 
shall  be  appointed  on  July  1  of  each  year. 
Five  shall  be  appointed  at  large  and  two  shall 
be  appointed  from  each  credit  union  region, 
of  whom  one  shall  be  representative  of  State- 
chartered  credit  unions  and  one  shall  be  rep- 
resentative of  Federal  credit  unions. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  '(a)" 
Immediately  after  "Sec.  6."  and  by  changing 
the  next  to  the  last  sentence  to  read:  "All 
such  fees  shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts." 

(b)  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection  at  the  end : 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  administrative,  supervisory,  and  other 
expenses  Incurred  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  including  proper  pro- 
vision for  office  space." 

Sec.  5.  Section  21  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection  at  the  end : 

"(i)  Tlie  Administrator  may  appoint  an 
advisory  committee  within  each  of  the  Fed- 
eral credit  union  regions." 

Sec  6.  (a)  All  functions,  property,  rec- 
ords, and  personnel  of  the  Bureau  of  Fed- 
eral Credit  Unions  are  transferred  to  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration  cre- 
ated by  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions  in  office  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  serve  as  acting  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  pending  the  appointment  of 
an  administrator  in  accordance  with  section 
3  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act,  as 
amended  by  this  Act. 


A  SECOND  CHANCE 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Johnson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride  and  pleas- 
ure I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  which  appears  in  the 
November  issue  of  Reclamation  Era. 
This  article  describes  the  activities  of  the 
Toyon  Job  Corps  Conservation  Center, 
located  in  my  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, near  Redding.  Calif. 

The  163  corpsmen  in  this  center  are 
receiving  on-the-job  training  in  14  dif- 
ferent areas  and  as  they  become  pro- 
ficient In  these  skills,  their  education  too 


t«  furthered.  They  are  realizing  the  value 
of  this  combination,  its  formula  for  the 
ftiture  when  their  contributions  to  so- 
ciety as  gainfully  employed  citizens  wiU 
indeed  have  justified  this  second  chance. 
ToYON   Offers  Second   Chance 
(By  Anne  Voetsch.  of  Mount  Holyoke 
College) 
"Before  they  were  dependent  upon  other 
neoDle   now  they  have  useful  sicills  and  can 
Sie  opportunities  which  benefit  themselves 
and  the  community." 

Basil  B  Sharp.  Head  Cook  of  the  Bureau 
of  Eeclamation's  Toyon  Job  Corps  Conserva- 
tion Center  near  Redding.  Calif.,  was  speak- 
ine  of  the  22  corpsmen  who  have  graduated 
from  the  cook-trainee  program  at  Toyon  dur- 
ing the  past  2  years. 

As  he  watched  two  of  the  youths  carry  the 
remaining  dishes  from  the  cafeteria.  Mr. 
Sharp  described  his  part  in  the  Toyon  Cen- 
ter's program  to  give  unemployed  young  men, 
aged  16  through  21,  a  chance  to  resume  their 
education  while  learning  the  technical  skills 
required  in  securing  a  Job. 

Twice  dailv.  the  former  Army  cook  holds 
classes  in  the  essentials  of  cooking.  Enrollees 
begin  their  iraining  in  the  kitchen's  clean- 
up detail  and,  as  their  skill  and  knowledge 
increiise,  assume  the  responsibility  of  pre- 
paring portions  of  the  three  meals. 

By  dividing  the  11  corpsmen  currently  in- 
terested in  cooking  into  two  groups.  Mr. 
Sharp  can  give  Individual  attention  to  each 
boy's  progress.  Practicing  the  skill  of  deep- 
fat  frying  or  learning  the  various  cuts  of  beef 
provides  the  corpsmen  with  on-the-job  ex- 
perience and  the  specialized  knowledge  that 
prospective  employers  demand. 

Cooking  Is  just  one  of  14  vocational  areas 
In  which  Toyon's  163  corpsmen  can  receive 
on-the-job  training. 

Two  of  the  most  popular  trades,  according 
to  Vocational  Guidance  Counselor  Robert 
Hegge.  are  auto  mechanics  and  heavy  equip- 
ment.' Although  waiting  lists  of  corpsmen 
anxious  to  learn  these  skills  are  often  neces- 
sary, corpsmen  are  also  eager  to  train  for 
masonrv.  building  repair,  grounds-keeping. 
laundrv-  work,  carpentry,  conservation,  jani- 
torial work,  maintenance  mechanics,  ware- 
housing, the  medical  corps,  and  as  service 
station  attendants. 

The  corpsman  is  free  to  switch  vocational 
choices.  After  he  discusses  his  decision  with 
his  counselor,  the  change  is  made  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

As  he  develops  his  Job  skills,  he  Improves 
his  employment  potential  -with  additional 
education.  Toyon's  program  alternates  one 
week  of  work  with  one  of  schooling. 

The  classroom,  once  a  source  of  fear  and 
hostility,  becomes  an  important  link  to  "be- 
ing someone."  Six  dedicated  teachers  dispel 
the  corpsman's  former  defeatist  attitude. 

For  the  first  time  the  corpsman  can  see  an 
outcome  other  than  failure  and  he  tries  hard 
to  take  advantage  of  his  "second  chance." 
E\-en  the  boys  who  don't  enjoy  the  classroom 
recognize  their  opportunity  and  voice  a 
genuine  desire  to  Improve.  As  George.  17.  re- 
marked, "Well,  all  school  is  about  the  same, 
but  I'd  rather  be  here  because  you're  learning 
a  trade,  too." 

Unlike  public  school  students,  the  corps- 
men  progress  at  their  own  learning  rate  by 
use  of  self-teaching  materials.  Nevertheless, 
the  teacher  is  of  utmost  Importance  in  main- 
taining the  boys'  morale. 

Mrs.  Marylynn  G.  Lelter,  teacher  of  Lan- 
guage Arts  and  Beginning  Reading,  who  has  a 
reputation  for  strictness  among  the  corps- 
men,  reports  that  she  has  never  had  any 
trouble  in  the  classroom  since  she  has  taught 
at  Toyon.  She  has  never  heard  any  cursing 
and  has  rarely  seen  a  corpsman  get  discour- 
aged and  just  quit.  Like  all  the  teachers, 
Mrs.  Lelter  offers  "close  supervision  and 
much  Intuition." 

The  Sullivan  series,  used  by  all  corpsmen. 
plays  an  ImporUnt  part  in  providing  incen- 


tive to  improve.  After  the  corpsmen  finishes 
two  booits  of  the  series,  he  receives  a  $5  raise 
in  his  monthly  allowance,  which  ranges  be- 
tween S30  and  $50. 

One  of  the  most  popular  self-teaching  de- 
vices is  the  Language  Master  C.'ird  Set.  pre- 
pared especially  for  the  Job  Corps.  To  use 
the  set.  the  beginning  reader  feeds  a  vocabu- 
lary card  into  the  machine  and  then  sees 
the  word  on  a  screen  while  he  hears  it  pro- 
nounced through  his  earphones. 

Health  and  physical  education  are  also  in- 
cluded in  the  program,  as  well  as  Drivers' 
Education,  available  to  academically  quali- 
fied corpsmen. 

In  contrast  to  their  independent  learning 
of  the  three  R's.  the  corpsmen  meet  in  groups 
to  discuss  procedures  for  finding  a  job  and 
objectives  and  behavior  necessary  to  keep  a 
job.  In  this  "World  of  Work"  program,  the 
corpsman  is  outside  the  classroom,  with  its 
maps  of  the  United  States  and  colorful  repro- 
ductions of  paintings  by  Wyeth,  Manet,  and 
Picasso,  and  in  a  more  conference-table  at- 
mosphere, learning  to  cope  with  the  imper- 
sonal working  world. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Haban,  who  conducts  the  "World 
of  Work"  classes,  feels  that  the  corpsmen's 
main  problem  is  th.at  they  "don't  sell  them- 
selves." Often  a  boy  feels  guilty  about  pre- 
senting a  totally  positive  self-image  and 
wants  to  bring  up  the  failures  ol  his  past. 

Typical  of  this  conflict  is  the  response 
Mike.  17.  made  to  the  question  "Why  did 
vou  Join  the  Job  Corps?"  Instead  of  stat- 
ing that  he  couldn't  find  a  job.  Mike  sat 
silently  for  several  minutes,  shifted,  and 
then  replied  uncertainly,  "Well.  I  could  tell 
a  few  lies," 

Toyon  Job  Corps  Conservation  Center  op- 
erates on  a  budget  of  about  three-fourths  of 
a  million  dollars  a  year.  The  Center's  work 
projects  make  a  large  contribution  toward 
repaying  the  taxpayers'  Investment  in  the 
corpsmen. 

Tovon  corpsmen  recently  completed  a  hair- 
mile  nature  trail  near  Wh!ske)town  Lake,  for 
which  they  built  eight  rest  benches  and  a 
foot  bridge.  They  also  sunk  flagstone  strips 
about  every  15  feet  along  the  trail  to  prevent 
erosion. 

A  5 -mile  trail  near  Brandy  Creek  Is  one  of 
their  projects,  and  plans  are  to  make  Whls- 
keytown  Lake,  behind  the  Bureau's  Whiskey- 
town  Dam.  the  largest  camping  area  in 
northern  California  by  building  from  350  to 
500  campsites  in  the  surrounding  hills. 

One  ambitious  project  Is  the  Judge  Fran- 
cis Carr  Memorial  at  Whiskeytown  Lake. 
They  have  recently  completed  a  concrete 
walkwav  near  the  lakeside  and  have  laid 
water  and  sewer  lines  and  underground  elec- 
tric lines.  Future  construction  Includes  a 
parking  area,  restroom  building,  lighting 
around  the  circular  driveway,  and  a  lighted 
fountain.  Skilled  craftsmen,  hired  from  the 
Redding  area,  are  helping  the  corpsmen 
learn  the  various  skills  involved. 

Toyon  corpsmen  have  also  proved  their 
value  to  the  Redding  area.  On  Memorial  Day 
30  corpsmen  and  three  staff  members  volun- 
teered t-o  clean  up  the  community  cemetery 
in  Red  Valley. 

In  close  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  thev  have  spent  3.500  hours  in  fire- 
flghtlng.  Sporting  its  own  1937  Ford  fire  en- 
gine and  an  ever-ready  supply  of  canteens 
and  well-sharpened  axes.  Toyon  offers  a  16- 
hour  training  course  in  fireflghting  to  inter- 
ested corpsmen.  When  called  for  assistance, 
the  center's  firefighters  can  mobilize  within 
30  minutes. 

In  the  Toyon  community  Itself,  consisting 
of  52  buildings  and  40  vehicles,  corpsmen 
are  largely  responsible  for  keeping  the  Center 
running  smoothly.  Corpsmen  service  the 
Center's  cars  In  the  garage,  aid  Medic  G.  L. 
Ralston  in  the  dispensary,  and  supervise  the 
storage  and  distribution  of  supplies  in  the 
warehouse. 

Last  4th  of  July,  the  corpsmen  buUt  a  new 
barbecue  pit  and  picnic  tables  for  the  holi- 


day celebration.  They  are  also  developing  a 
lily  pond,  complete  with  waterfall,  mosquito 
fish,  and  a  Polynesian  bridge. 

Tovon  Center  has  an  excellent  record  of 
good"relations  -with  the  community  of  Red- 
ding as  well  as  an  absence  of  major  incidents 
within  the  center.  The  challenge  to  succeed 
in  the  community  is  strong  and  maintained 
through  the  staff's  ability  to  encotirage  self- 
improvement  and  the  wllUngnefs  of  the  resi- 
dents to  accept  the  corpsmen. 

From  the  time  the  Toyon  Conservation 
Center  opened  in  April  1965.  the  Redding 
community  has  helped  to  make  the  project 
a  success. 

A  local  car  dealer  has  donated  two  old  cars 
for  mechanic's  training  and  the  Redding 
Health  Service  frequently  assists  in  the  Dis- 
pensary. Regularly,  an  employee  of  the  Red- 
dlne  Employment  Agency  visits  the  "World 
of  Work"  classes  to  conduct  professional  job 
interviews. 

The  cooperation  of  local  businesses  in  giv- 
ing opportunity  to  use  their  training  on  the 
job  is  especially  valuable.  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Co..  Rother  Auto  Parts  of  Redding. 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  have  all  set 
up  on-the-job  training  programs. 

Assemblies  to  recognize  worthy  corpsmen 
are  held  in  the  gym  each  Monday  morning. 
At  this  time,  promotions  are  announced, 
graduation  certificates  are  awarded,  and  the 
naming  of  the  "Corpsman  of  the  Month"  is 
accompanied  by  the  presentation  of  a  watch 
by  the  Shasta  Dam  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, 

The  points  also  help  to  determine  which 
men  will  be  promoted  to  the  positions  of 
Specialist  and  Senior  Specialist,  an  indica- 
tion that  the  corpsman  has  mastered  par- 
ticular trade  skills,  and  to  the  responsible 
position  of  Corpsman  Leader.  Each  promotion 
carries  with  it  an  increase  In  pay,  up  to  S50 
a  month  for  the  leaders. 

Besides  orienting  newcomers,  the  corps- 
man  leaders  help  smooth  out  possible 
trouble  areas.  Said  Hector,  19.  "The  corps- 
men  who  want  to  leave,  you  can  spot  right 
away.  They're  the  ones  who  don't  want  to 
do  anything,  and  just  mess  around." 

Corpsman  leaders  may  also  earn  the  added 
privilege  of  living  In  houses  with  other  re- 
sponsible corpsmen.  Since  the   houses   offer 
more  privacy,  this  prospect  is  very  desirable. 
Upon   graduation,   a   corpsman   can   enter 
one  of  three   different   environments.   If  he 
has  been  In  the  Job  Corps  less  than  2  years, 
the  maximum  period   allowed   for   training, 
he  can  continue  the  program  at  one  of  the 
urban  centers.  Or  he  can  make  use  of  his 
newly  acquired  skills  and  seek  employment. 
A  Job  Corps  Occupational  Specialist  located 
in    the    Stat*    Employment    Office    makes    a 
maximtun  effort  to  put  graduates  to  work. 
Frequentlv.     the     corpsman     follows     the 
third  possibility  and  enters  military  service. 
The   Toyon   graduate   looks   forward   to   a 
productive  future  of  "being  someone."  But 
he  looks  b.«kward,  too.  As  he  moves  out  into 
the   working   world    he    Joins   the   ranks   of 
the  gainfully  employed.  Under  the  new  pride 
m  his  performance,  sense  of  responsibility, 
and   competence   In  his   trade,   lies   an   un- 
flagging   desire    to    show    that    his    "second 
chance"  was   a   public   Investment   that  he 
can  repay  f  otu-f old . 


COLUMBUS  IN  THE  NATION'S  SPOT- 
LIGHT ONCE  AGAIN 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week's  issue  of  Life  magazine,  dated  No- 
vember 17.  1967,  features  an  article  on 
the  architecture  of  Columbus,  Ind.,  en- 
titled '"An  Inspired  Renaissance  in 
Indiana." 
The  article  advises  Life's  readers  to — 
Look  closer  nt  Columbus:  It  Is  In  fact  a 
showcase  of  the  best  in  modern  U.S.  archi- 
tecture, a  model  and  Inspiration  for  other 
towns. 

The  article  is  a  tribute  to  the  citizens 
of  Columbus,  a  unique  and  remarkable 
town,  and  to  the  man  chiefly  responsible 
for  its  fine  architecture.  J.  I.  Miller. 

I  ui-ge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  article 
and  enjoy  the  pictures  accompanjing  it. 
Amid  the  problems  that  threaten  to  en- 
gulf each  of  us.  this  article  comes  like  a 
breath  of  mountain  air  as  we  read  of 
what  the  citizens  of  Columbus  have  done 
to  improve  and  beautify  their  com- 
munity. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows: 
Introduction 

Amid  the  creekbeds  and  cornfields  of 
southern  Indiana  there  stands  a  small  city 
named  Columbus.  It  has  a  main  street  like 
a  thousand  other  main  streets — two-  and 
three-story  commercial  buildings,  a  fine  old 
courthouse,  parkin?  meters,  all  clean,  un- 
remarkable. Its  27.000  residents,  good  Mld- 
we.sterners,  are  for  the  most  part  neither 
richer  nor  more  talented  than  anyone  else 
In  southern  Indiana.  But  look  closer  at  Co- 
lumbus: It  Is  in  fact  a  showcase  of  the  best 
In  modem  U.S.  architecture,  a  model  and 
inspiration  for  other  towns.  Rising  above 
the  cornfields  and  maples  are  buildings  by 
such  masters  as  Eliel  Saarinen  and  his  son 
Eero.  I.  M.  Pel  and  John  Carl  Warnecke. 
They  are  buildings  to  use — churches,  schools, 
a  library,  even  a  fire  station.  And  they  have 
been  buUt  by  the  people  who  use  them,  the 
citizens  of  Columbus.  One  man  Is  behind 
the  phenomenon,  J.  Irwin  Miller,  board 
chairman  of  the  Cummins  Engine  Company, 
the  town's  main  Industry.  Thirteen  years  ago 
he  set  up  a  foundation  to  pay  desisn  costs 
tf  his  fellow  townspeople  would  agree  to  use 
top  architects  for  their  new  public  buildings. 
It  is  this  seed  money — Just  over  $2  million 
to  date — that  flowered  into  the  present 
glories  of  Columbus  and  gave  its  inhabitimts 
a  taste  for  fine  architecture  they  may  never 
cease  to  savor. 

Columbus  has  always  been  a  town  of 
churchgoers,  and  it  was  with  a  church  that 
Its  architectural  revolution  began.  The  First 
Chrurian  Church,  finished  in  1942,  was  not 
only  the  Initial  modern  intrusion  into  the 
Columbus  skyline  but  an  early  herald  of  a 
nationwide  move  toward  new  church  design. 
The  architect  was  Finnish-born  EUel  Saari- 
nen. and  his  aim  was  to  break  away  from 
traditional  Gothic  and  Georgian  styles.  'We 
have  been  using  the  dead  styles  of  alien 
culture."  he  wrote,  "until  the  last  drop  of 
expressiveness  has  been  squeezed  out  of  these 
once  so  expressive  styles."  This  iconoclastic 
spirit  blended  neatly  with  that  of  Irwin 
Miller,  who  had  acquired  a  distaste  for 
"bogus  Gothic"  while  a  student  at  Yale. 
All  of  the  land  and  most  of  the  money  for 
the  First  Christian  Church  were  donated  by 
Miller's  great-uncle.  W.  G.  Irwin,  and  grand- 
morther.  Linnle  Sweeney,  while  Miller  him- 
self 20  years  later  commissioned  Eliel  Saarl- 
nen's  son  Eero  to  design  the  even  more  ad- 
venturous North  Christian  Church.  Its 
needle  spire  rises  from  the  flatland,  the 
younger  Saiarinen  wrote,  as  "a  marvelous 
symbol  of  reaching  upward  to  God." 

Anything  that  mankind  did  that  was  really 
good  In  any  age,"  says  Irwin  Miller,  "goes 
well  with  anything  he  did  that  was  good  In 
any  other  age."  This  esthetic  perspective  has 
protected  the  town's  19th  Century  buildings. 


reminders  of  a  more  ornate  and  elaborate 
style.  The  city  first  began  to  prosper  in  the 
post-Clvll  War  boom,  and  when  Its  brick 
courthouse  was  completed  In  1874  there  was  a 
day-long  party  topped  by  a  banquet.  The 
main  street  of  that  time,  Miller  says,  "was 
composed  of  buildings  done  with  taste,  and 
related  to  each  other  well.  It  had  an  Integrity 
which  it  now  lacks."  With  Miller's  encourage- 
ment, many  of  these  old  buildings  were 
painted  in  pastel  shades  to  accentuate  their 
Individuality,  and  their  strident  neon  signs 
have  been  replaced  by  modest  labels  iSvo 
blocks  from  its  glass-walled  successor,  the 
bank  built  by  Miller's  great-grandfather  still 
stands  with  Its  Victorian  dignity  Intact.  "I 
always  preferred  to  have  my  roots  down  In 
one  place,"  says  Miller.  "In  this  community 
you  have  a  sense  that  you  are  part  of  some- 
thing lasting." 

When  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  paid  them  a 
visit  this  fall  during  her  "Crossroads,  U.S.A." 
tour,  the  people  of  Columbus  got  a  vivid  im- 
pression of  Just  how  remarkable  their  city 
has  become.  On  hand  to  help  greet  her  was 
one  of  the  most  impressive  arrays  of  archi- 
tects ever  gathered  outside  a  professional  con- 
vention. Each  was  represented  in  town  by  one 
or  more  works.  As  for  Mrs.  Johnson,  when  she 
finished  looking  around  she  gave  her  opinion 
succinctly:  "You  come  here  and  you  feel  like 
you've  had  a  shot  of  adrenalin." 

How  CoLtTMDUs  St.arted  BtniDiNG  Two 
Landmarks  Per  Year 

"First  we  shape  our  buildings  and  then 
they  shape  us."  In  the  mouth  of  J.  Irwin 
Miller,  these  words  of  Winston  Churchill 
take  on  special  meaning.  They  help  explain 
why  Miller,  the  prime  mover  behind  Colum- 
bus' renaissance,  chose  architecture  as  his 
particular  philanthropy  and  this  city  as  the 
place  to  practice  It. 

Miller's  roots  are  very  deep  In  Columbus 
and  Miller  himself  is  a  remarkable  man.  A 
Greek  scholar,  graduate  of  Yale  and  Oxford, 
an  amateur  musician  who  plays  Bach  on  hJs 
own  Stradlvarlus,  an  executive  and  director 
of  several  companies,  he  Is  also  a  public 
servant  of  extraordinary  breadth  and  capac- 
ity. He  is  the  first  layman  to  have  been  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Coimcil  of  Churches, 
and  is  now  on  the  central  and  executive 
committees  of  the  World  Council;  he  is  a 
trustee  of  the  Ford  Foundation  and  of  Yale 
University;  and  he  Is  currently  a  member  of 
three  different  presldentlally  appointed  com- 
missions. At  the  same  time  J.  Irwin  Miller 
is  a  citizen  of  Columbus,  Indiana,  and  this 
to  him  Is  a  matter  of  pre-eminent  Impor- 
tance. 

It  was  In  this  city  that  the  Miller  fortune 
was  born  and  grew.  His  great-great-grand- 
father settled  nearby  in  1820.  His  great- 
grandfather, a  storekeeper  and  later  a  bank- 
er, laid  the  foundations  of  the  family  wealth, 
and  his  great-uncle  built  It  up.  (Curiously, 
the  Cummins  Engine  Company,  the  main 
element  in  Miller's  present  holdings  and  the 
biggest  Industry  In  Columbus,  was  sparked 
by  the  uncle's  chauffeur.  The  family  bank- 
rolled his  experiments  with  dlesel  engines 
and  became  major  stockholders  In  the  com- 
pany formed  when  the  experiments  at  long 
last  proved  successful.)  Miller  himself  took 
over  after  his  uncle's  death  In  1944. 

His  desire  to  improve  Colimibus  architec- 
turally sprang  partly  from  corporate  self- 
interest.  The  first  modern  buildings  in  town 
had  been  largely  family  undertakings.  But  a 
massive  fortune  would  have  been  required 
to  transform  the  whole  city,  and  by  the  early 
1950s  it  was  evident  to  Miller  that  trans- 
formation was  Imperative  if  Cummins  was 
to  attract  the  well-educated  and  choosy  ex- 
ecutives and  engineers  it  needed  for  its  new 
research  center. 

The  Cummins  Engine  Foundation,  devoted 
to  the  proposition  that  "each  of  the  best 
of  today's  architects  can  contribute  some- 
thing of  lasting  value  to  Columbus,"  was 
set  up  by  Miller  in  1954  and  funded  by  the 


Cummins  Engine  Comp;my  Its  Initial  of- 
fering was  to  p.iy  the  design  cost  of  any  new 
school  building,  provided  the  schoo'  board 
agreed  to  pick  an  architect  from  a  list  com- 
piled by  prominent  architectural  leaders 
Since  then  six  schools  have  been  coopera- 
tively built  and  the  plan  has  been  expanded 
to  cover  other  types  of  public  buildings.  The 
results  p.re  noticeable — two  years  ago  A'^chi- 
tectural  Forum  pointed  out  that  Columbus 
has  averaged  "two  landmarks  per  year"  since 
1955 — and  a  feeling  for  quality  is  "apparently 
spreading.  When  Fire  District  No.  2  needed 
a  new  station,  a  good  modern  design  was 
chosen — despite  the  i?.ct  that  the  Cummins 
Foundation  paid  no  part  of  the  bill.  Other 
local  compan;cs  and  businespmen.  long-time 
contributors  to  civic  projects,  have  been 
donnting  money  and  enthusiasm  at  an  In- 
creasing rate. 

"Not  only  does  Columbus  get  the  best 
architects,  it  gets  the  best  out  of  them." 
says  Architect  Ed  Barnes.  "One  challenge 
for  a  good  architect  is  to  ;ee  whether  he  can 
perform  within  the  cost  limitations  of  a 
tight  school  program."  It  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  more  cost-conscious  group  than  a 
school  bo.ird  that  has  to  issue  bond.5.  The 
current  co-t-per-square-foot  of  the  schools 
In  Bartholomew  County,  where  Columbus 
Is  located,  is  only  slightly  over  the  state 
average  of  $19.00.  And.  according  to  Colum- 
bus' Superintendent  of  Schools  Dr.  Clarence 
Robblns.  "We  are  getting  more  for  the  dol- 
lar. These  buildings  help  teach  younp;5ters 
to  want  things  better  than  average  when 
they  Errow  up," 

Although  public  acceptance  of  the  new 
architecture  is  virtually  unanimous,  some 
objections  have  been  heard.  Residents  were 
quick  to  apply  nicknames  to  some  of  the 
more  surprising  structures — Eero  Saarinen's 
multi-domed  bank  became  "the  brassiere 
factory,"  the  rectangular  brick  Junior  high 
school  "the  penitentiary,"  and  the  Eastbrook 
Plaza  bank,  with  towers  at  each  of  Its  four 
corners,  "the  dead  horse."  There  is  also  an 
occasional  grumble  about  the  imcortatlon 
of  creative  talent.  "I  think  they  could  find 
enough  good  architects  in  the  state  of  In- 
diana." complained  a  local  merchant. 

Another  more  serious  problem  Is  the  fact 
that  the  new  buildings  are  not  yet  Integrated 
Into  any  city  plan  but  are  scattered  and  un- 
related. Much  of  the  downtown  section  re- 
mains rundown  and  neglected.  "The  town  Is 
suffering  from  a  lack  of  plan."  laments  Harry 
Weese  of  Chicago,  who  has  designed  10  build- 
ings In  Columbus.  "We're  Just  discovering 
that  architecture  Is  not  only  the  Inside  and 
outside  of  a  building,"  says  Miller.  "It's  the 
whole  environment  of  the  city,  and  I  don't 
think  we  have  really  developed  a  good  con- 
cept of  total  architecture  yet." 

Compared  to  big  cities,  however.  Columbus 
has  reason  for  optimism.  Miller  believes.  It 
has  applied  for  federal  aid  to  renovate  the 
downtown  section.  "If  any  community  can 
stop  decay,  it  would  be  a  community  of  our 
size.  And  we  have  the  opportunity  to  go 
farther  and  create  an  example  of  value  to 
other  communities."  It  is  an  opportunity  that 
Columbus  already  has  firmly  in  Its  grasp. 
Marhlyn  Wellemeyer. 
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APOLOGIES  TO  DEAN  RUSK  ARE 
IN  ORDER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
In  New  York,  a  screaming  mob  assem- 
bled outside  the  hotel  where  Secretary 


Rusk  addressed  the  Foreign  Policy  As- 
sociation. 

This  incident  was  another  of  those 
well  organized  and  carefully  planned 
spontaneous  demonstrations  against  the 
administration's  policies  in  Vietnam. 

And  like  all  the  others,  it  accomplished 
absolutely  nothing  useful  or  positive.  In 
fact,  these  demonstrations  are  creating 
an  opposite  effect  that  works  against 
everything  the  demonstrators  claim  to 

want. 

These  irresponsible  mobs  claim  to 
want  an  immediate  end  to  the  Vietnam 

war. 

Yet.  the  headlines  they  generate 
around  the  world  serve  only  to  stiffen 
Hanoi's  mistaken  notion  that  the  United 
States  is  too  crippled  by  dissention  to 
stay  in  Vietnam. 

Armed  with  this  false  reasoning,  Hanoi 
stubbornly  prolongs  the  fighting. 

The  demonstrators  obviously  hope  to 
influence  public  opinion  here  at  home 
and  trigger  a  tidal  wave  of  protest 
against  the  war. 

But  the  wild  and  irresponsible  tactics 
used  by  these  so-called  peace  people, 
whom  I  prefer  to  call  the  surrender  peo- 
ple have  had  an  entirely  opposite  effect^ — 
they  have  alienated  all  responsible 
Americans.  And  most  important,  they 
have  tended  to  make  the  hawks  more 
hawkish,  the  Nation  more  unsettled,  the 
issues  more  beclouded  with  emotional- 
ism, and  the  task  of  finding  a  solution 
more  difficult. 

I  know  that  New  Yorkers  are  ashamed 
of  what  happened  in  their  city  last 
night.  But  our  shame  and  anger  over 
this  incident  will  not  stop  such  Irre- 
sponsible mobs  from  creating  future  in- 
cidents. 

•We  can  only  appeal  to  their  reason 
and  good  sense  and  ask  what  they  hope 
to  accomplish  through  such  tactics? 

And,  unfortunately,  we  can  expect  no 
response, 

■WE  NEED  A  TRUTH-IN-LENDING 
BILL  THIS  YEAR— PART  II 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Calif omia  [Mr.  Hanna]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  concluded  an  edi- 
torial on  the  truth-in-lending  issue  with 
the  following: 

The  Senate-passed  measure  now  goes  to 
the  House.  The  chairman  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Affairs,  calling  It  "a 
mere  skeleton  of  what  it  should  be,"  says 
she  plans  to  introduce  a  much  stronger  bill. 
But  practically  speaking,  the  House  is  un- 
likely to  approve  a  measure  stronger  than 
the  Senate's.  The  point  is  to  get  ;U  least  this 
truth-ln-lending  legislation  on  the  books  and 
then  try  to  strengthen  It  later  on, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conclusion  reached  by 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  accurately 
and  precisely  calls  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  practical  necessities  of  today's 
circumstances  vis-a-vis  truth-in-lending 
legislation.  That  these  practical  realities 
are  more  vividly  present  now  than  when 


the  Monitor  editorial  was  written — July 
14 — are  obvious.  We  are  now  backing  up 
against  adjournment.  If  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committ-ee  reports  a 
measure  which  radically  departs  from 
the  careful  compromises  in  the  Senate 
version,  the  consumers'  hopes  of  reason- 
ably meaningful  legislation  this  year  will 
be  dashed  against  the  shoals  and  rocks 
of  a  conference  committee  whose  man- 
date from  the  Senate  is  nothing  less  than 
a  unanimous  vote.  In  other  words  there 
probably  will  not  be  a  truth-in-lending 
law  on  the  books  this  year  unless  the 
House  faces  up  to  the  present  realities 
and  quickly  passes  a  measure  similar  to 
the  one  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Tragically,  the  consumer  will  be  the 
unfortunate  victim  of  the  Houses  inabil- 
ity to  measure  the  real  necessities  of  the 
present  circumstances.  And,  after  7  long 
years,  to  have  the  door  slammed  shut 
after  the  appearance  of  a  sizable  shaft 
of  light  will  be  particularly  discouraging. 

My  approach  from  the  beginning  on 
this  issue  has  been  to  take  a  sizable  step 
forward  now.  A  step  forward  now  will  as- 
sist the  consumer.  That  step  forward  is 
available  if  we  use  the  Senate  bill  as 
the  framework  for  reasonable  improve- 
ments, rather  than  radical  departures 
from  the  careful  Senate  compromises 
which  were  endorsed  by  a  unanimous 
vote.  The  same  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor editorial  quoted  earlier  makes  clear 
that  the  Senate  "bill  will,  in  many  in- 
stances, help  the  consumer  to  avoid  pay- 
ing absurdly  inflated  interest  rates  when 
buying  on  installment  or  even  when  mak- 
ing personal  loans,  it — the  Senate  bill — 
does  give  the  consumer  a  more  accurate 
concept  of  what  his  actual  charges  will 
be  and  so  helps  him  shop  selectively  for 
reasonable  credit  terms." 

Is  this  not,  after  seven  long,  frustrat- 
ing years,  a  major  legislative  accomplish- 
ment? Of  course  it  is.  Will  not  legislation 
of  the  type  passed  by  the  Senate  sub- 
stantially assist  the  consumer?  Of  course 
it  will. 

However,  the  key  question  nov.-  facing 
the  House  is— is  it  in  the  interest  of  the 
consumer  to  delay  truth  in  lending  pro- 
tections an  eighth  year?  Of  course  it  is 
not  in  anyone's  interest  to  delay  this 
legislation  further,  but  that  will  probably 
be  what  we  will  do  if  we  demand  in  the 
House  version  of  the  bill  those  items 
which  tied  the  measure  up  on  the  Senate 
for  7  years. 

There  are  those  who  benignly  assure 
us  that  we  can  entrust  in  the  hands  of 
some  all  wise  and  thoroughly  reasonable 
conference  committee  to  do  our  ultimate 
work.  That  some  aspect  of  final  decision 
will  be  vested  in  the  conference  is  as  ob- 
vious as  it  is  inevitable.  Therefore,  what 
should  dominate  the  intent  and  purpose 
of  the  Banking  Committee  and  the  House 
is  the  desire  to  present  the  best  drawn 
and  most  practical  vehicle  to  achieve 
legislative  success.  The  work  of  the  con- 
ference should  be  on  the  basis  of  the 
known  and  knowable  and  be  as  limited 
as  possible  as  the  conference  is  the  least 
democratic  and  representative  body  that 
will  work  its  will  on  the  measure. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  It  Is  our 
responsibility  to  Insure  the  consumer 
credit  protections  now.  The  list  of  abuses 
In  the  credit  transactions  covered  imder 


the  Senate  bill  is  startlingly  large  and 
we  have  waited  too  long  to  act.  We  have 
waited  too  long  to  take  the  first  step. 
Our  immediate  obligation  to  the  con- 
sumer is  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  and  traps 
that  have  prevented  action  to  date. 

We  can  act  this  year.  We  can  pass 
meaningful  legislation  this  year  if  we 
pay  attention  to  the  admonition  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor ; 

The  point  Is  to  get  this  (the  Senate  bill) 
truth-in-lending  legislation  on  the  books  .  .  . 

That  is  exactly  the  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  ir  the  Rec- 
ord I  would  like  to  inseii.  five  editorials, 
including  the  full  text  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  editorial  quoted  earlier 
in  my  remarks.  These  editoiials  are  rep- 
rescntati\e  of  mary  others,  and  like  the 
ones  I  insert'- d  yesterday  will  help  in 
highlightirg  ihe  %iews  I  am  attempting 
to  present.  I  commend  these  well  written 
editoriDls  to  the  careful  attention  of  my 
colleag'ues: 

JProm  the  Boston  (Mass,l  Christian  Science 

Monitor,  July  14.  1967] 

Thuth-in -Lending 

Several  bills  to  protect  the  consumer  have 
now  managed  to  survive  formidable  congres- 
sional hurdles.  But  not  without  much  water- 
ing down  in  the  process.  The  truth-in-lend- 
Ing  bill,  which  passed  the  Senate  92-0,  is 
proceeding  true  to  fashion. 

Former  Sen.  Paul  H.  Douglas  fought  for 
truth-in-lending  legislation  for  six  years 
without  success.  He  preferred  to  see  it  de- 
feated rather  than  eviscerated.  But  those  who 
took  up  the  fight  after  his  defeat  in  Novem- 
ber were  willing  to  compromise,  preferring 
half  a  loaf  to  none  at  all. 

The  Senate-passed  measure,  which  will  re- 
quire full  disclosure  both  in  terms  of  annual 
Interest  rates  and  dollar  amounts,  excludes 
ordinary  revolving  credit  accounts,  first 
mortgages,  and  small  accounts.  It  also  al- 
lows approximate  rather  than  precise  dis- 
closure of  interest  rates. 

In  spite  of  these  exclusions,  this  bill  will. 
In  many  instances,  help  the  consumer  to 
avoid  paying  absurdly  inflated  Interest  rates 
when  buying  on  installment  or  even  when 
making  personal  loans.  Bearing  out  the  need 
for  this,  studies  have  shown  that  consumers 
tend  to  grossly  underestimate  the  rate  they 
naively  assunae  they  are  paying  on  their 
debts. 

Tills  bill  does  not  set  a  ceiling  on  what 
can  be  charged  for  credit.  But  It  does  give 
the  consumer  a  more  accurate  concept  of 
what  his  actual  charges  will  be  and  so  helpe 
him  shop  selectively  for  reasonable  credit 
terms. 

Massachusetts  was  the  first  state  to  pass 
a  truth-in-lending  law  and  Washington  the 
second.  Federal  legislation  is  needed,  at  least 
until  the  other  states  adopt  effective  meas- 
tires. 

The  Senate-passed  measure  now  goes  to 
the  House.  The  chairman  of  the  House  sub- 
committee on  consumer  affairs,  calling  it  "a 
mere  skeleton  of  what  It  should  be,"  says  she 
plans  to  introduce  a  much  stronger  bUl.  But, 
practicallv  speaking,  the  House  is  unlikely 
to  approve  a  measure  stronger  than  the  Sen- 
ate's. The  point  Is  to  get  at  least  th:s  truth- 
ln-lending  legislation  on  the  books  and  then 
try  to  strengthen  it  later  on. 

[From  the  Milwaukee   (Wis.)    Journal.  Jujy 
12,  19671 
Truth  in  Lending 
The    tmanlmous    endorsement    given    the 
truth  in  lending  bill  Tuesday  by  the  senate 
virtually  assures  that  this  important  meas- 
ure is  finally  to  become  law. 

This  is  an  effort  to  clarify  the  confusing 
btislnees  of  consumer  credit.  The  measure 
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provides  that  finance  charges  must  be  dis- 
closed to  buyers  In  writing  at  or  before  a 
time  sale  or  a  loan  transaction.  The  cost  of 
flnanclng  would  have  to  be  specified  both 
In  dollars  and  in  terms  of  ■approximate"  an- 
nual Interest  on  the  decUmng  balance  of 
loans. 

The  bill  Is  cluttered  with  more  "ands.  Ifs 
and  buts"  than  the  original  author,  Illinois' 
Paul  Douglas,  would  have  preferred.  But  the 
man  who  assumed  command  of  the  legis- 
lation after  Sen.  Douglas'  election  defeat. 
Sen.  Proxmlre  (I>-Wls.),  realized  that  It  was 
destined  for  a  paralysis  of  analysis  unless 
key  qualifications  were  made. 

One  major  compromise,  for  Instance,  per- 
mits department  stores  to  state  Interest 
charges  on  revolving  credit  accounts  on  a 
monthly  Instead  of  an  annual  basis.  One 
reason  for  this,  of  course.  Is  that  1.5%  a 
month  looks  a  lot  less  onerous  than  18%  a 
year. 

Also,  an  S"r  leeway  Is  permitted  In  dis- 
closing "approximate"  annual  Interest  rates. 
The  stated  reason  for  this  Is  that  precise  fig- 
ures are  difficult  to  calculate.  Thus,  an  actual 
annual  charge  of  24 '"r  could  be  stated  as 
22  "r .  The  bill  permits  a  tiny  bit  of  deception. 
In  other  words — 8  ~  worth. 

Despite  the  shortcomings,  the  bill  repre- 
sents a  significant  advance.  It  should  en- 
hance public  enlightenment  and  protection 
In  one  of  the  mcst  import.int  and  fastest 
growing  are.is  of  the  economy.  At  last  count. 
total  consumer  credit  outstanding  amounted 
to  almost  $93  billion. 

[Prom  the  Minneapolis   (Minn.)    Tribune. 

Aug.  9,  1967] 

Keep  the  Lending  Bill  Uncluttered 

"Truth-ln-lending"  Is  the  description 
given  to  a  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  la.=;t 
month,  and  It  carries  the  sound  of  unassail- 
able virtue.  A  position  against  truth  is  so 
hard  to  argue.  The  Issue,  of  course,  Is  not 
that  simple. 

The  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee now  has  in  subcommittee  a  similar 
measure  But  a  principal  dirTere:ice  between 
the  House  and  Senate  bills  Is  that  the  former 
would  relnst.^te  same  controversial  provisions 
eliminated — wl.sely.  In  our  opinion— by  the 
latter.  An  indication  of  the  Senate  bill's  ac- 
ceptAblllty    was    its    vote    in    passage:    92-0. 

One  provision  the  administration  and  the 
House  subcommittee  chairman  would  like 
to  restore  Is  the  disclosure  of  true  annual 
interest  charges — percentages  and  dollar 
amounts— on  retailers'  revolving  charge  ac- 
counts. 

Most  department  stores  charge  1';  per  cent 
per  month  on  such  accounts,  which  have 
continuously  changing  balances  as  the 
ctistomer  makes  payments  and  In  the  mean- 
time makes  other  purchases.  Instead  of  being 
a  sinister  practice,  this  seems  like  a  reason- 
able accommodation.  Regular  "disclosures" 
of  dollar  amounts  of  Interest  and  annual 
rate  calculations  would  be  an  Interesting 
mathematical  exercise  of  more  benefit  to  the 
computer   Industry   than   the   consumer. 

The  House  also  wants  to  require  full  dis- 
closure on  home  mortgage  Interest  charges. 
A  simpler  way  to  get  at  this  Is  for  the  bor- 
rower to  read  the  Interest  rate  stated  on  the 
mortgage  note.  There  are  other  costs  In  mort- 
gage financing  which  the  borrower  ought  to 
find  out  about  before  he  agrees  to  the  trans- 
action; but  they  are  not  a  part  of  Inter- 
est. 

The  Senate  "Truth-ln-Lendlng"  bill  em- 
phasizes standardization  In  presenting  the 
terms  of  such  consumer  flnanclng  as  per- 
sonal, automobile,  and  appliance  loans  We 
think    the    House   should    do   the   same. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  iPa.)  Inquirer,  July 

13.  1967] 

Truth -IN -Lending  Progress 

The  92-0  vote  of  the  Senate  In  favor  of  the 

long-stymied  truth-ln-Iendlng  bill  probably 

to  u  much  a  tribute  to  the  adroit  compro- 


mises worked  out  by  the  bill's  sponsor,  Sena- 
tor William  Proxmlre  (D..  Wis.),  as  to  the 
merit  of  the  measure  Itself.  But,  after  a 
seven-year  stalemate.  It  obviously  represents 
a  long  step  forward  for  the  consumer. 

Complete  disclosure  of  loan  costs,  In  both 
annual  percentage  and  dollars  and  cents,  Is 
required  under  the  Proxmlre  bill  (handled 
for  years  by  former  Senator  Paul  Douglas), 
but  the  compromises  to  get  It  through  the 
Senate  exempt  first  mortgages  from  this  dis- 
closure, as  well  as  Items  on  which  Interest 
charges  come  to  $10  a  year,  or  less,  and  ordi- 
nary revolving  credit  accounts. 

The  point  of  the  bill,  of  course.  Is  to  give 
consumers  an  accurate  Idea  what  time  pay- 
ments cost  them.  The  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee hearings  brought  out  the  fact  that 
some  consumers  badly  need  to  be  told;  a  sur- 
vey of  800  representative  families  showed 
that  they  thought  they  were  paying  about 
8.3  percent  on  borrowed  money,  on  average, 
when  actually  It  was  24  percent — a  whopping 
difference  when  family  budgets  are  being 
figured. 

The  bill  should  also  serve  to  reduce,  at 
least,  the  number  of  flagrantly  abusive 
charges  with  which  consumers  are  sometimes 
saddled  by  unscrupulous  lenders:  rates  as 
fantastic  as  289  percent  were  reported  to  the 
committee,  and  this  did  not  involve  Illegal 
loan  sharks. 

In  the  House,  It  has  been  reported,  an  ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  toughen  up  the  measure 
at  the  points  of  compromise,  but  It  may  at 
least  be  hoped  that  Congressmen  will  not 
be  so  Insistent  on  a  "perfect"  piece  of  legisla- 
tion as  to  kill  it  or  delay  It  still  further. 
Seven  years  Is  long  enough  for  the  consumer 
to  wait  for  at  least  a  glimmer  of  what  "buy 
now.  pay  later"  Is  doing  to  his  bank  ac- 
count— and  a  chance  to  "shop"  for  the  best 
terms. 

[Prom  the  Wlnston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal, 

July  14.  19671 

At  Last,  the  Lending  Bill 

From  the  way  the  truth-ln-lendlng  bill 
breezed  through  the  U.S.  Senate  (92  to  0), 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  It  will  have  much 
trouble  In  the  House.  The  proposal  has  been 
successful  this  year  because  Sen.  Willl.xm 
Proxmlre  of  Wisconsin  drew  a  realistic,  work- 
able bill  and  because  consumer  protection 
laws  are  becoming  politically  appealing. 

Before  Sen.  Proxmlre  took  up  the  cause. 
Sen.  Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois  had  labored  un- 
successfully for  seven  years  to  get  his  truth- 
ln-lending  measures  out  of  committee.  The 
Proxmlre  bill  won  approval  because  Its 
author  was  more  willing  to  compromise  than 
Sen.  Douglas  on  some  of  the  controversial 
details,  but  It  achieves  essentially  the  same 
purposes  as  the  earlier  proposals. 

Basically,  the  Senate-passed  bill  will  re- 
quire on  numerous  credit  transactions  full 
dlsclostire  of  the  annual  Interest  percentage 
and  the  total  finance  charges  In  dollars  and 
cents.  Included  are  automobile  loans,  person- 
al loans,  purchases  of  appliances  and  other 
consumer  goods,  single  payment  loans  and 
loans  for  repair  and  modernization.  Ex- 
empted are  first  mortgages  on  homes  and  re- 
volving charge  accounts,  deleted  In  Sen. 
Proxmlre's  major  compromise. 

The  most  Important  contribution  of  this 
legislation  would  be  to  require  that  mer- 
chants and  lenders  use  simple,  vinlform 
methods  in  disclosing  credit  charges  to  cus- 
tomers. Under  rules  to  be  prepared  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  charges  would 
be  stated  so  that  a  buyer  could  compare 
credit  costs  In  stores  and  lending  Institutions. 

This  simple  requirement  should  not  place 
an  undue  burden  on  the  credit  business.  But 
It  win  provide  a  vitally  needed  safeguard  In 
a  country  whose  people  now  carry  almost 
$100  billion  in  consumer  debt  (excluding 
long-term  mortgages).  It  will  help  to  prevent 
the  consumer  credit  system  from  victimizing 
the  poor,  the  Ill-educated,  the  gullible  and 
the  careless. 


Actually,  though,  Congress  should  never 
have  had  to  consider  truth-ln-lendlng  laws. 
State  governments  should  have  enacted  them 
years  ago  but,  as  with  so  many  other  prob- 
lems, they  chose  not  to  act.  The  states  could 
regulate  consumer  credit  far  more  efficiently 
because  they  have  the  power  to  enact  usury 
laws  (many  of  which  are  outdated)  and  could 
more  easily  develop  uniform  systems  for  dis- 
closing credit  costs. 

If  the  House  of  Representatives  approves 
the  Proxmlre  bill,  however,  perhaps  the  new 
federal  law  will  be  an  incentive  to  the  state 
legislatures  to  develop  their  own  laws  for 
consumer  protection  and  cover  some  areas  of 
abuse  not  Included  In  the  congressional  bill. 


RELIGIOUS  COMMUNITIES  OP 
•WASHINGTON  SUPPORT  ANTI- 
POVERTY    PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Schetjer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night,  2,000  members  of  the  Catholic, 
Jewish,  and  Protestant  religious  com- 
munities of  the  city  of  Washington  par- 
ticipated in  an  appeal  to  the  conscience 
of  this  Congress.  They  asked  for  our 
support  of  the  antipoverty  program  now 
before  us. 

This  rally  was  itself  a  near  miracle. 
This  was  no  rally  staged  by  powerful 
national  organizations  with  experienced 
staffs.  It  was  organized  within  3  days  by 
a  small  group  of  priests  and  ministers 
who  were  working  within  the  inner  city. 

They  who  are  dedicating  their  lives 
selflessly  to  helping  the  poor  ask  us  to 
search  our  consciences  and  decide 
whether  we  are  doing  our  share.  In  the 
legislation  before  us.  we  are  committing 
little  more  than  1  percent  of  our  na- 
tional budget.  Can  we  do  less? 

I  would  like  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
Father  Kane  and  Father  Broderick  who 
sparked  this  appeal  to  conscience  and  to 
their  fellow  sponsors  of  all  faiths. 

Following  are  the  appealing  and  in- 
cisive remarks  of  Patrick  Cardinal 
O'Boyle  whose  speech  keynoted  the 
rally ; 

Remarks  or  Cardinal  O'Botle 

These  are  critical  times  regarding  the  con- 
tlnuance  of  our  national  War  Against  Pov- 
erty. The  Congress  Is  now  finalizing  legis- 
lation designed  to  continue  this  essential 
program.  Some  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  leveled  criticism 
against  It  and  properly  so.  It  stands  to  rea- 
son that  In  a  program  as  extremely  young 
as  this  program  Is.  that  there  will  be  de- 
fects In  Its  formulation  and  administration. 
Happily  these  difficulties  are  related  to  spe- 
cific Individuals  and  to  splinter  aspects  of 
certain  programs.  These  defects  can,  and 
must,  be  corrected.  In  evaluating  the  value 
of  this  effort,  the  criticisms  do  not  pertain 
to  the  essence. 

Nothing  Is  being  alleged  against  the  ra- 
tionale of  the  program  nor  against  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  It  rests.  It  Is  Important  to 
keep  In  mind  that  the  essence  of  the  pro- 
gram la  sound  and  practicable. 

This  Is  a  workable  method  by  which  we 
can  promote  the  projecting  of  the  demo- 
cratic process.  First  of  all,  It  recognizes  the 
innate  worth  and  dignity  of  every  citizen. 
Secondly,     It     recognizes     the     Importance 
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of  being  personally  Involved  In  the  pro- 
jrram  or  process  designed  to  Improve  a 
citizen's  level  of  living.  Thirdly  It  assesses, 
positively,  his  potential  for  contributing  to 
the  solution  of  his  own  problems.  Lastly 
It  places  In  his  hands  the  tools  for  Improving 
his  social,  cultural  and  economic  situation. 

This  program  presents  Itself  to  Catholic 
people  at  a  providential  time,  as  well  as.  In 
&  dramatic  way.  In  the  post-conclllar  church, 
we  must  assume  the  responsibility  of  making 
the  social  teaching  of  the  Church  relevant 
to  the  severe  problems  of  our  times.  This  Is 
one  of  those  times. 

The  application  of  our  own  effort  and  the 
sharing  of  our  christian  motivation  is  the 
least  we  can  do.  By  the  leadership  we  give 
and  the  personal  service  we  render  we  keep 
faith  with  our  democratic  Ideals  and  with 
our  christian  principles.  Let  us  not  react, 
solely,  to  the  danger  of  increased  social  un- 
rest or  the  violence  which  It  may  produce 
as  these  programs  are  terminated.  Our  re- 
action must  be  to  demonstrate  the  respon- 
sibility we  now  have  to  the  poor  in  this 
situation.  The  best  reaction  Is  the  most  per- 
fect exemplification  of  a  christian  perform- 
ing up  to  his  Ideals  In  a  truly  democratic 
society.  This  reaction  Is  based  on  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  Inherent  worth  of  our  neigh- 
bor and  the  love  we  must  have  for  him. 
Among  other  efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  pwor,  we  must  continue  our  support  of 
the  War  on  Poverty. 


THE  SINKING  OF  THE  "GOOD  SHIP 
LOLLIPOP" 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  TMr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  House.  I 
should  like  to  indulge  in  a  bit  of  com- 
mentarj'  on  certain  news  which  has  just 
reacheJ  the  Nation's  Capital  City  from 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains.  From  a 
community  on  continental  America's 
western  shore  comes  word:  "The  'Good 
Ship  Lollipop'  only  recently  having  left 
a  fictitious  port  after  many  years  of 
public  inactivity  and  a  recent  refitting — 
has  sunk."  She  sank  in  a  squall  at  sea. 

On  board  was  an  invasion  force  of  an 
undetermined  number  of  screen  per- 
sonalities who  were  poised  for  an  as- 
sault upon  the  mainland,  under  the 
admiralship  of  Mrs.  Shirley  Temple 
Black — a  child  star  turned  political  war- 
horse. 

The  characters  had  begun  the  voyage 
under  an  aura  of  great  expectations,  hav- 
ing recently  elected  some  of  their  own 
number  to  public  ofiBce.  The  visions  of 
an  America  overrun  with  successful 
political  images  spurred  them  on  toward 
their  goal. 

Apparently  the  plan  was  to  reach  a 
landfall,  have  their  images  projected  on 
moving  picture  screens,  and  assault  the 
American  audience  in  a  Chinese  man- 
wave  attack  on  political  rationality.  But 
alas,  the  ship  was  violently  tossed  at  sea 
by  what  was  described  by  those  aboard — 
in  one  of  their  last  messages — as  a  violent 
and  illuminating  storm.  Reports  from 
the  coast,  however,  indicate  that  the  dis- 
turbance was  not  even  of  gale  intensity. 


In  any  event,  at  the  point  of  illumina- 
tion, the  images  faded  and  the  "Good 
Ship  Lollipop"  disappeared.  All  aboard 
were  lost.  In  the  end  Mrs.  Black  was 
heard  in  a  soliloquy  in  which  she  dis- 
cussed her  plight:  "It  was  the  light  that 
did  it.  Curse  the  light.  " 

"I  will  repair  to  the  world  of  sweet 
fiction  where  the  hobgoblins'  of  the  real 
earth  are  harmless.  For  they  have  played 
a  cruel  game  with  my  crew,  but  now  I 
have  mastered  it.  and  shall  on  a  far,  far. 
better  day  return  to  fight." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  more  serious  vein, 
there  is  a  moral  to  this  story.  The  people 
of  the  nth  Congressional  District  of 
California  have  narrowed  down  the  field 
of  candidates  being  considered  for  filling 
a  congressional  vacancy  in  a  special  elec- 
tion. They  have  rejected  the  bid  of  yet 
another  motion  picture  figure  for  public 
office. 

Mrs.  Shirley  Temple  Black,  her  repu- 
tation and  impression  in  the  American 
consciousness  having  preceded  her  en- 
trance into  politics,  and  with  great 
financial  backing,  has  lost  to  a  lesser 
known,  but  more  relevantly  experienced 
candidate.  The  soft  image  projected  on 
the  screen,  and  so  deeply  imbedded  in 
tiie  memories  of  a  generation  or  two  of 
moviegoers,  was  not  transferable  to  the 
lucid — albeit  hard-bitten — world  of  poli- 
tics. "Image  politics"  failed. 

Let  me  say  that  no  one  here  would 
dance  on  tlie  grave  of  a  career  which  was 
never  born.  But  the  principle  of  running 
people  for  public  office  because  of  the 
"recognition  factor  "  of  their  names  is  a 
dubious  practice  at  best,  and  a  dangerous 
one,  at  the  worst. 

I  do  net  think  that  we  need  to  be  re- 
minded that  the  Oscar  is  neither  the 
PuUtzer.  nor  the  Davis  Cup;  and  that  a 
competent  performance  for  one  is  not 
necessarily  qualification  for  the  other. 
Surely,  as  there  are  those  who  write  as 
well  as  compete  in  tennis,  there  must  be 
political  competence  among  actors.  But 
the  mere  ability  to  say  lines  well  in  front 
of  the  camera  is  not  the  essence  of  polit- 
ical understanding  and  statesmanship. 
By  itself  it  does  not  even  indicate  a  po- 
tential for  it. 

It  is  heartening,  indeed,  to  see  that  per- 
haps the  unfortunate  trend  to  elec- 
tioneerint:  on  the  basis  of  image,  rather 
than  substance,  has  been  stopped.  A 
pretty  face,  fame  or  notoriety  in  a  partic- 
ular field  do  not  necessarily  indicate 
talent  for  another.  Voters  are  becoming 
more  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  chal- 
lenges which  face  the  countrj-.  They  are 
more  able  to  discern  the  type  of  profes- 
sional background,  experience,  and  at- 
titudes that  fit  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  an  intelligent  and  free  people. 

All  of  Mrs.  Black's  natural  advantages: 
her  money,  name,  and  fortune,  could  not 
get  her  even  nominated  in  spite  of  her 
incompetence. 

The  ship  of  state  is  quite  another  sort 
of  vessel  than  the  "Good  Ship  Lollipop." 
Certain  California  voters  have  recognized 
it.  Tliey  have  made  a  first  long  step  to- 
ward pubUc  reason.  Come  the  general 
election,  I  sincerely  hope  that  they  re- 
member this  and  vote  on  the  basis  of  is- 
sues— not  personalities.  If  they  do,  they 
will  have  taken  a  second  step  in  that  di- 
rection. 


FEDERAL  INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brooks  • .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Wolff]  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  August 
a  front-page  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  declared  "Insurance  Hard  to  Get  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  Ghetto,"  and 
outlined  a  major  issue  for  Congress  in 
its  attempt  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
problems  in  our  urban  areas. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  ghettos  today 
are  risky  business,  and  insurance  com- 
panies have  scaled  their  policies  accord- 
ingly. The  Detroit  Common  Council  re- 
ports that  city  insurance  companies 
actually  drew  red  lines  on  a  map  around 
districts  where  "it  was  difficult  to  obtain 
insurance  at  standard  rates,  if  at  all." 
And  the  unfortunate  result  is  that  these 
areas  of  high  premiums  almost  inevitably 
coincide  with  the  ghetto  districts. 

Though  it  is  just  now  receiving  na- 
tional attention,  this  problem  is  not  a 
new  one.  The  National  Bureau  of  Casu- 
alty Underwriters  states  that  premium 
rat^s  for  mercantile  safe  insurance  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  risen  a  re- 
markable 101.8  percent  between  1964  and 
1966,  with  the  growth  of  other  types  of 
insurance  almost  as  sharp. 

But  since  the  civil  disturbances  this 
past  summer,  insurance  in  certain  urban 
areas  is  almost  impossible  to  come  by. 
A  veteran  insurance  broker  confided  to 
the  Washington  Post: 

I  can't  say  that  there  Is  an  industry-wide 
policy  to  cancel  insurance  In  high  crime 
areas,  but  among  the  Individual  companies 
that  I  know  about,  I'm  afraid  the  answer  Is 
yes. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
problem  exists,  and  the  result  is  that 
large  areas  of  this  Nation's  cities  are 
finding  it  virtually  impossible  to  under- 
write their  businesses.  Tlie  private  in- 
surance industry  simply  cannot  meet  the 
coverage  demands  of  the  urban  ghetto. 

I  believe  this  need  must  be  met.  and 
am  introducing  today  a  bill  which  would 
establish  a  Federal  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion which,  working  together  with  the 
private  insurance  industry,  can  provide 
the  low  cost  coverage  so  urgently 
required. 

Basically  the  Corporation  would  be 
authorized  only  to  operate  in  areas  where 
there  is  no  insurance  now,  cr  only  at  ex- 
orbitant rates.  There  it  would  offer  rein- 
surance to  private  firms  who  then  could 
financially  afford  to  provide  reasonable 
premiums  to  its  businesses.  Where  cover- 
age is  not  available  at  reasonable  rates 
and  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  from 
private  insurers,  the  Corporation  would 
be  empowered  to  write  insurance 
directly. 

In  certain  respects  my  bill  is  similar  to 
others  introduced  in  the  Senate  but  there 
are  important  differences,  the  most 
fundamental  of  which  is  its  emphasis  on 
the  nature  of  the  Government's  role.  In 
these  bills  the  Corporation  can  give  dis- 
count rates,  below  actual  estimated  cost 
for  direct  insurance  but  not  reinsurance. 

I  feel  that  there  is  at  issue  here  the 
nature  of  Government- industry  partner- 
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ship  with  significant  import  for  many  of 
today's  urban  ills.  Here  we  have  a  definite 
Insurance  problem  and  one  which  we 
would  like  the  private  sector  to  handle. 
When  It  is  having  dlfflculty  as  it  is  at 
present.  Federal  Government's  first  move 
should  be  to  stand  behind  private  enter- 
prise. My  bill  would  allow  discounts  on 
reinsurance  premiums  thereby  attract- 
ing industry  back  into  these  high  risk 
areas.  This  is  by  far  the  most  logical 
solution  with  the  Federal  Corporation 
relieved  of  only  the  risks  of  disaster  that 
are  assumed  by  the  Government  under 
any  circumstances.  Only  when  insur- 
ance cannot  be  obtained  at  reasonable 
rates  and  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis 
would  the  Corporation  be  empowered  to 
Issue  insurance  directly,  also  at  a  dis- 
count rate.  The  result  of  this  approach  is 
an  effective  role  for  Federal  Government 
aid  to  a  beleaguered  nation  attempting 
to  cope  with  problems  of  crisis  propor- 
tions. 

What  Is  the  alternative  to  this  bill? 
What  will  the  situation  be  if  we  do  not 
act  to  provide  adequate  standard  rate 
coverage? 

Let  us  look  at  Watts  where  the  story 
Is  clearly  and  tragically  told.  After  the 
disorder  was  stilled,  insurance  companies 
declined  to  write  policies  against  theft, 
vandalism,  and  malicious  mischief.  Crime 
insurance  was  available — at  rates  hiked 
from  300  to  500  percent.  The  predictable 
result  was  that  only  eight  businesses  re- 
opened out  of  the  40  that  were  destro.ved. 
Without  coverage  businesses  simply  will 
not  stay  in  the  ghetto. 

I  am  not  saying  the  problem  is  simple, 
far  from  it.  The  real  problem  is  the 
vicious  triangle  of  poverty,  poor  educa- 
tion, and  poor  jobs  which  traps  people  in 
city  slums.  And  there  is  no  easy  way  to 
break  it. 

But  this  one  facet  of  the  problem  is 
clear:  industry  will  not  move  into  the 
ghetto  to  create  those  needed  jobs  unless 
their  risk  is  covered.  Looted  stores  will 
not  reopen  unless  they  can  get  insurance 
against  future  losses.  Permanent  order 
cannot  be  restored  to  riot -scared  cities 
while  burned  shells  of  buildings  stand  to 
mock  our  empty  promises. 

By  establishing  a  Federal  Insurance 
Corporation  we  will  be  taking  a  firm  con- 
structive step  toward  breaking  through 
the  red  line  that  outlines  our  ghettos 
from  the  rest  of  city  life  by  giving  them 
the  same  reasonable  rates  the  rest  of  so- 
ciety has  to  pay.  And  that,  in  the  end,  is 
what  democracy  is  all  about. 
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tive  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Culver,  for  30  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ryan  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
PuciNSKi)  to  transfer  his  special  order 
of  today  to  tomorrow. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  ScHWE?f  GEL  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford>,  for  November  16 
through  November  28.  1967.  on  account 
of  inspection  of  the  U.S.  Government 
facilities  in  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Cowger  »at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  November  16 
through  November  28.  1967.  on  account 
of  inspection  of  the  U.S.  Government 
facilities  in  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia. 


SPECL\L  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  leglsla- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
ex-tend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

(The  following  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  POLLOCK)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  LuKENS. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI. 

Mr.  Kee. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

3.  1556.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Or- 
lando O.  Lopez. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly ^at  10  o'clock  and  58  minutes  p.m.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  November  16,  1967,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1216.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  compilation  of  laws  re- 
lating to  the  Improvement  of  rivers  and 
harbors,  passed  between  January  2,  1939.  and 
October  22.  1966.  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  106  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
June  30,  1948  (H.  Dix;.  No.  182);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Worlcs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1217.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
transmitting  a  report  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  'Man- 
agement of  lands  and  resources.  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,"'  for  the  fiscal  year  1968, 
has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which  Indi- 
cates the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropriation,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  665):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

1218.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
the  report  of  actual  procurement  receipts  for 
medical  stockpile  of  civil  defense  emergency 
supplies  and  equipment  purposes,  for  the 
quarters  ending  June  30  and  September  30. 
1967.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
201(b)  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
1950.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1219.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  Com- 


merce,  transmitting  the   81st  quarterly  re- 
port covering  the  third  quarter   1967.  pur- 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Export  Control 
Act  of  1949;   to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

1220.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  .Act  of 
1955,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

1221.  A  letter  from  the  national  treasurer. 
Blue  Star  Mothers  of  America,  Inc..  trans- 
mitting the  audit  report  of  the  Blue  Star 
Mothers  of  America,  Inc.,  for  the  period  Sep- 
tember 16.  1966.  to  September  15.  1967;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1222.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitiing  a 
report  of  Improved  Inventory  controls  needed 
for  the  Departments  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  and  the  Defense  Supply  Agency. 
Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1223.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  substantial  interest  savings  avail- 
able if  program  funds  are  advanced  to  States 
only  as  needed.  Federal  Extension  Service. 
Cooperative  State  Research  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1224.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  need  for  improvement  in  the  m.in- 
agement  of  equipment  for  the  militnry  as- 
sistance program.  Department  of  Defense, 
Department  of  the  Army;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations.  / 

1225.  A  letter  from  the  Surgeon  General. 
Public  Health  Service.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  the  third  National  Conference  on 
Public  Health  Training,  held  August  16-18. 
1967.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
306(6)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1226.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  fix  additional  postage  charges  for  certain 
nonstandard  mail;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1227.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  section  1072(2) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  Include  a 
foster  child  within  the  definition  of  depend- 
ent;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  11354.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  to  In- 
crease the  Federal  ship  mortgage  Insurance 
available  In  the  case  of  certain  oceangoing 
tugs  and  barges;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
926).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FISHER:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HH.  12961.  A  bin  to  amend  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  non- 
temporary  storage  of  household  effects  of 
members  In  a  missing  status  (Rept.  No.  927). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HICKS:  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
S.  2428.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington certain  lands  In  the  counties  of  Yaki- 
ma and  Kittitas,  Wash.,  In  exchange  for  cer- 
tain other  lands,  and  for  other  purposes, 
(Rept.  No.  928).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 
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Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint  Com- 
inlttee  on  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers. 
House  Report  No.  929.  Report  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  certain  papers  of  sundry  executive  de- 
partments. Ordered  to  be  printed. 

llr  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  978.  Resolution  waiving  points  of 
ordeT  against  H.R.  13893,  a  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  foreign  assistance  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  930) . 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Conunittee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  979.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  S.  862,  an 
act  to  amend  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act  of  1956,  as  amended  (Rept.  No.  931). 
Referred  to  the  Hoiise  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  980.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  S.  1031.  an  act  to  amend 
further  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612), 
as  amended  (Rept.  No.  932).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  pubUc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 

Hit.  14023.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tabUshment  of  the  King  Range  National 
conservation  Area  in  the  State  of  California; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

H.R.  14024.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  In  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mr.  DINGELL : 

H.R.  14025.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  raise  needed  addi- 
tional revenues  by  tax  reform;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
Mv  Mr.  EILBERG ; 

H.R.  14026.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
PubUc  Health  Ser\'lce  Act  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram under  which  assistance  may  be  fur- 
nished for  the  construction  of  standby  elec- 
trical systems  In  existing  or  proposed  hospi- 
tals; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 

H.R.  14027.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  site  of  the  discovery  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  as  a  national  historic  site,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  14028.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  designate  the  Skyline 
National  Parkway  In  the  State  of  California. 


and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Udall, 

Mr.  Daniels,  and  Mr.  Nix)  : 

H.R.  14029.  A  bill  to  fix  additional  postage 

charges   for  certain   nonstandard  mail,   and 

for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 

Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    P.^TMAN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
MuLTER,  Mr.  Barrett.  Mrs.  Sullivan, 
Mr.  Reuss.  Mr    Ashley.  Mr.  Moor- 
HEAD.   Mr.   Steihens,   Mr.   St   Ger- 
main.   Mr.    Gonzalez     Mr.    Minish. 
Mr.  Hanna.  Mr   Gettys.  Mr.  Annun- 
zio,    Mr.    Rees.    Mr.    Bingham.    Mr. 
Galifianakis,   Mr.  Bevill.   and  Mr. 
Halpern)  : 
H.R.  14030.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  inde- 
pendent agency  for  the  supervision  cf  Federal 
credit  unions,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Bv  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  14031.  A   bill    to   provide    for   orderly 
trade  in  iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  14032    A  bill  to  establish  the  Federal 
Insurance  Corporation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currencv. 

Bv  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
H.R.  14033.  A   bill    to   provide    for   orderly 
trade  in  iron  and  steel  mil!  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  RY.«[N: 
H  R.  14034.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  enable  tenants  of  muUifamily  hous- 
ing in  low-  and  moderate-income  urban  areas, 
organized  as  cooperatives,  to  acquire  and  re- 
habilitate such  housing;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
H.R.  14035.  A   bill   to   repeal   the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.J.  Res.  927.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of  Texas. 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California  to  nego- 
tiate and  enter  into  a  compact  to  establish  a 
multlstate   authority   to   modernize,   coordi- 
nate, and  foster  passenger  rail  transportation 
within  the  area  of  such  States  and  authoriz- 
ing the  multlstate  authority  to  request  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  Government  of  Mexico 
to  secure  its  participation  with  such  author- 
ity; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Adams.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.  Brasco.  Mr.  Button,  Mr.  Con- 
TERS,  Mr.  Daddario,  Mr.  Erlenborn. 
Mr.  Findley.  Mr.  Halpern.  Mrs. 
Hansen  of  Washington,  Mr.  Hich- 
LER  Of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Joelson. 
Mr.  Karth.  Mr.  Kupferman.  Mr. 
Ktros.  Mr.  Leggett,  Mrs.  Mink.  Mr. 
Olsen.    Mr.    Ottingeb.    Mr.    Roskn- 


THAL,  Mr.  TiEENAN,  Mt.  Wright,  and 

Mr.  P^TKDEL)  : 

H.J.  Res.  928.  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  Joint  investigatory  committee  on  the 
U.S.  civic  action  program  in  Vietnam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules 

By    Mr.     OLSEN     (for    himself,     Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Daniels    Mr.  F.^^rbstein, 
Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Kabth.  Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr,  Minish.  Mr.  Nix,  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Udall,      Mr.      Ullman,      and      Mr. 
Wolff)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.   582.   Concurrent   resolution 
recommending  sending  the  Vietnam  question 
to  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND : 
H     Con.    Res.    583.    Concurrent    resolution 
recommending  sending  the  Vietnam  question 
to  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.  Coii.  Res.  584.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  an  investigation  and  study  to  determine 
the  potential  of  railroad  passenger  and  mail 
transportation  In  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  follows: 
Bv  Mr.CONYERS: 
HR.  14036.  A    bill     for    relief    of     Robert 

Watkins:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H  R  14037.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 

De  Sousa  Da  Silva;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiclarv. 

By   Mr.   ROGERS   of   Florida    (by   re- 
quest i  : 
H.R.  14038.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  D.  Dudley 
Brill;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN : 
HR  14039.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Gracia  Y.  Rualo  Paslgan;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  FEIGHAN : 
H  Res  981.  Resolution        opposing        the 
granting    of    permanent    residence    In    the 
United  States  to  certain  aliens;  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


pETTnoNS,  irrc. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
204    The   SPEAKER   presented   a   petition 
of  the  cltv  of  Redwood  City.  Calif.,  relative 
to  Federal  tax  sharing,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Oregon  Aviator  Honored 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  15,  1967 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  ini- 
tiative of  the  Italian  Defense  Depart- 
ment, 64  American  aviators  received 
awards  November  3  and  4,  1967.  This 
marked  the  50th  anniversary  of  Ameri- 


can participation  on  the  Italian  front 
during  World  War  I. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  one  of  my  con- 
stituents. Mr.  Linus  V.  Windnagle  of 
901  Southwest  King  Avenue,  in  Portland. 
Greg.,  was  one  of  the  64  men  so  honored. 

In  ceremonies  in  Washington,  D.C.. 
Mr.  Windnagle  and  his  63  distinguished 
colleagues  were  presented  the  Croce  di 
Cavaliere— Knight's  Cross — of  the  Re- 
public of  Italy  and  the  honorary  Golden 
Wings  of  the  Italian  Air  Force  by  His 
Excellency  Egidio  Ortona,  Ambassador 
of  Italy. 

In  other   ceremonies  at   the  Smith- 


sonian Institution,  Mr.  Windnagle  and 
'the  other  aviators  received  the  Gold 
Medal  of  the  city  of  Foggia  from  the 
mayor  of  that  Italian  city.  Count  Glovan- 
ni  Caproni  di  Taliedo  then  presented 
each  of  the  men  with  a  medal  from  the 
Caproni  Museum. 

"The  pilots  all  graduated  from  the  8th 
Aviation  Instruction  Center  in  Foggia. 
Italy,  during  Worid  War  I.  and  flew 
Caproni  war  planes  in  the  Italian  Air 
Force. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  Mr.  Windnagle  on  these 
awards  and  his  past  gallant  achievements 
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for  the  Italian  Air  Force.  This  high  com- 
mendation from  the  Repubhc  of  Italy  is 
richly  deserved  by  Mr.  Windnagle  and  his 
gallant  compatriots  from  World  War  I. 


The  Kee  Report :  Veterans  Day 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  15.  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude last  week's  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast.  "The  Kee  Report." 
The  subject  discussed  is  Veterans  Day. 

The  report  follows : 

This  Is  Jim  Kee — bringing  you  the  Kee 
Report. 

During;  the  course  of  each  year,  there  are 
Just  seven  days  designated  by  the  President 
and  the  Congress  as  legal  holidays  in  the 
United  States.  The  last  one  so  designated  Is 
Veterans'  Day  on  November   11. 

Consrress.  of  course,  can  declare  a  holiday 
only  ror  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Fed- 
eral' employees.  But  the  states  ha%e  re- 
sponded with  enthusiasm  so  that  Veterans' 
Day  is  now  observed  In  every  state  in  the 
Union. 

On  this  day.  we  pay  our  respects  and  de- 
votion to  the  men  and  women  who  have 
worn  the  military  uniform  of  the  United 
States  in  time  of  war.  On  this  occasion,  we 
recall  that  the  courage  and  sacrifice  of 
brave  men  won  freedom  for  America  nearly 
200  years  ago.  and  that  these  same  virtues 
of  courage  and  sacrifice  have  kept  It  free  ever 
since. 

On  this  day.  we  remember  that  there  are 
living  veterans  in  every  community  in  the 
Nation  who  deserve  our  gratitude.  We  recall 
our  debt  to  the  100.000  siclc  and  disabled  vet- 
erans in  the  nation's  hospitals.  And,  above 
all  we  pay  our  deep  devotion  to  the  one 
million  American  war  veterans  who  died  for 
their  country  In  time  of  war.  It  Is  our  sacred 
duty  to  make  sure  that  these  heroic  dead  are 
never  forgotten. 

Veterans'  Day  has  a  special  significance  for 
West  Virginia.  The  latest  figures  compiled 
by  the  Veterans  Administration  disclose  that 
our  State  has  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
veterans,  a  splendid  showing  In  relation  to 
our  State's  total  population  Included  in  this 
number  are  123.000  veterans  of  World  War  II 
and  20.000  veterans  of  World  War  I. 

Tliere  are  throe  hospitals  in  West  Virginia 
operated  by  the  Veterans  Administration  and 
two  other  service  centers.  The  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration expended  more  than  93  million 
dollars  in  the  State  during  the  last  fiscal 
year.  This  sum  included  compensation  and 
pension  payments,  funds  expended  on  educa- 
tion and  loans,  plus  administrative  expenses. 

I  mention  these  activities  of  the  Veterans 
Administra-lon  on  our  State  for  a  special 
reason  After  World  War  I.  thousands  of  siclc 
and  disabled  veterans  returned  from  Europe 
only  to  find  that  provision  for  their  peace- 
time care  and  treatment  wis  either  inade- 
quate or  totally  non-exi.  tent.  This  was  espe- 
cially true  for  those  suffering  from  shook  or 
other  psychic  disturbances  There  were  no 
veterans  hospitals  and  the  military  hospitals 
were  filled  to  overflowing.  The  truth  is  no  one 
had  anticipated  the  need.  Then  it  was  that 
the  organizations  of  veterans  aroused  the 
conscience  of  the  American  people.  As  a  re- 
sult, I  believe  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
today  where  the  sick  and  needy  veteran  Is 


better  cared  for  than  he  is  here  in  the 
United  States. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  peacetime  services 
performed  by  our  organizations  of  veterans. 
Another  one  is  to  Insist  upon  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  strong  defense  force  for  the  United 
States.  There  is  a  natural  tendency  to  let 
down  after  every  war.  After  two  World  Wars, 
many  people  hoped  that  mankind  at  last  had 
learned  the  folly  of  war  and  that  a  long  pe- 
riod of  peaje  might  set  In.  But  Communist 
aggression  after  World  War  II  upset  that 
dream  almost  immediately. 

The  military  power  of  the  United  States  Is 
the  only  force  strong  enough  to  prevent  a 
Communist  take-over  of  the  whole  world, 
and  this  strength  results  in  large  part  from 
the  timely  warning  given  by  our  war  vet- 
erans. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


cized.  But  there  can  be  no  faltering  of 
support;  no  suggestion  of  lack  of  appre- 
ciation about  the  commitment  of  the 
fathers,  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers 
engaged  in  this  conflict. 

Tliey  are  there  because  it  is  our  will, 
expressed  through  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. We  can  do  no  less  than  give  them 
our  unflinching  support. 


In  Support  of  Our  Men  in  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

OF    MICHIG.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  15,  1967 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, some  people  think  patriotism  is  no 
longer  fashionable:  that  Fourth  of  July 
oratory  has  gone  out  of  style.  Recent 
waves  of  violent  protest,  mob  action,  and 
cries  of  "Hell  no,  we  won't  go"  over- 
shadow reports  of  those  who  are  still 
patriotic,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  dem- 
onstrate for,  instead  of  against,  our 
country. 

A  broadcasting  corporation,  in  the 
Third  District  of  Michigan,  recently 
sponsored  and  had  reprinted  in  the  two 
largest  newspapers  in  my  district,  a  full- 
page  advertisement  which  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  Octo- 
ber 20.  The  advertisement  was  an  open 
letter  to  U.S.  servicemen  in  Vietnam — 
from  the  silent  millions  back  home  in 
America — in  support  of  our  gallant  GIs' 
efforts  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support  the 
spirit  of  this  message  and  I  commend 
Gilmore  Broadcasting  Corp.,  and  par- 
ticularly its  fine,  civic-minded  president, 
Jim  Gilmore.  Jr.,  for  letting  our  fighting 
men  know  that  responsible  citizens  are 
appreciative  of  the  personal  sacrifices 
they  are  makintr. 

I  hope  it  will  encourage  others  to  speak 
out  instead  of  standing  silently  on  the 
sidelines:  for  public  gestures,  such  as 
this,  are  welcome  demonstrations  that 
most  Americans  acknowledge  the  great 
debt  of  gratitude  owed  to  those  who  have 
answered  their  Nation's  call — and  that 
we  are  with  our  men  in  Vietnam  100  per- 
cent, regardless  of  where  we  stand  on 
this  grave  national  issue. 

The  political  and  philosophical  strug- 
gle over  Vietnam,  now  going  on  in  Amer- 
ica, represents  the  very  thing  for  which 
the  administration— the  people's  admin- 
istration— has  a.'^ked  our  soldiers  to  fight 
to  keep  for  the  people  of  Southeast  Asia: 
the  right  to  free  speech,  the  right  to 
criticize,  the  right  to  govern  themselves. 
The  decision  to  become  so  involved — 
the  decision  to  continue  our  involve- 
ment— can  be   reexamined,  even   criti- 


Appliance,  Radio-TV  Dealers  Insist  Re- 
volving Credit  and  Installment  Credit 
Be  Handled  Alike  in  Truth-in-Lending 
Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOt'RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  15,  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  all 
of  the  Members  know  who  have  been  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  controversy  over 
.consumer  credit  and  truth-in-lending 
legislation,  the  main  issue  which  will 
have  to  be  resolved  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  in  our  executive 
sessions  next  week,  and  by  the  House 
thereafter,  is  the  question  of  the  treat- 
ment of  revolving  credit. 

This  is  the  method  of  billing  used  by 
department  stores,  the  big  retail  chains, 
catalog  houses,  and  so  forth,  under  which 
the  customer  usually  makes  a  specified 
minimum  payment  each  month  and  then 
is  charged  a  credit  fee  of  1^2  percent 
per  month  on  his  unpaid  balance.  There 
are  many  different  ways  of  setting  up 
these  systems,  but  they  generally  require 
a  computer  and  they  are  not  generally 
used  by  smaller  retailers.  Instead,  the 
smaller  retailers  customarily  sell  a  "large 
ticket"  item  under  an  installment  sales 
contract. 

Under  S.  5.  the  trulh-in-lending  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  U,  revolv- 
ing credit  enjoys  a  special  exemption 
from  the  requirement  that  all  consumer 
credit  transactions  be  accompanied  by 
a  statement  of  the  annual  percentage 
rate  being  charged.  Revolving  credit  us- 
ers, under  the  Senate  bill,  may  state  this 
charge  on  a  monthly  basis  instead  of  an 
annual  rate. 

But  all  other  types  of  consumer  credit 
must  provide  the  customer  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  finance  charge  as  an  annual 
percentage  rate. 

The  National  Appliance  and  Radio-TV 
Dealers  Association  is  one  of  many  trade 
associations  which  opposes  the  special 
exemption  in  the  Senate-passed  bill  for 
revolving  credit.  The  furniture  dealers 
also  oppose  it.  The  banks  oppose  it,  too. 
H.R.  11601,  the  Consumer  Credit  Protec- 
tion Act,  avoids  this  discrimination  by 
treating  all  forms  of  consumer  credit  in 
the  same  manner,  requiring  an  annual 
percentage  rate  in  all  consumer  credit 
transactions.  However,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Consumer  Affairs  split,  6  to  6. 
on  the  question  of  treating  all  competing 
forms  of  consumer  credit  alike. 

Chairman  Wright  Patman  of  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency  has 
scheduled  executive  sessions  of  the  full 
committee  beginning  next  Monday  to 
work  on  H.R.  11601.  Many  Members  are 
receiving  letters  from  retailers  in  their 
districts  and  from  bankers  and  others 
who  would  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
discriminatory  exemption  which  was  in 
the  Senate  bill  and  which  is  contained 
also  in  the  truth-in-lending  bills  in- 
troduced by  the  six  members  of  the  sub- 
committee who  are  not  sponsors  of  H.R. 
11601. 

VIEW    OF    THE    NONCOMPUTERIZED    RETAILERS 

Therefore,  I  think  the  Members  might 
be  interested  in  the  following  news  dis- 
patch in  Monday's  Home  Furnishings 
Daily,  a  Fairchild  publication,  express- 
ing the  strong  support  of  the  National 
Appliance  and  Radio-TV  Dealers  As- 
sociation for  the  kind  of  disclosure  re- 
quirement contained  in  H.R.  11601: 
[From  Home  Furnishings  Dally.  Nov.  13, 
1967] 

REVOLVING  Account  Truth  Bill  Urged 

Members  of  the  National  Appliance  and 
Radio-TV  Dealers  Association  are  being  urged 
to  wire  members  of  the  Congressional  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  that  any 
"truth-in-lending"  bill  incorporate  the  same 
•disclosure"  for  revolving  charge  accounts  as 
for  Installment  sales. 

Jules  Steinberg.  NARDA  executive  vice- 
president  pointed  out  that  NARDA  president 
Upton  R.  Ziesler  already  has  placed  the  as- 
sociation on  record  as  favoring  any  so-called 
•truth-ln-lending"  legislation,  provided  the 
formula  for  "determining  the  percentage  rate 
to  be  disclosed  shall  be  figured  on  the  same 
basis  for  both  revolving  accounts  and  install- 
ment sales." 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION  ALSO  DE- 
NOUNCES UNWARRANTED  DISTINCTION  FOR 
REVOLVING     CREDIT 

Mr.  Speaker,  elsewhere  in  the  same 
edition  of  Home  Furnishings  Daily  there 
is  an  article  quoting  Charles  R.  McNeill, 
director  of  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation's Washington  office,  as  charging 
an  "unwarranted  distinction"  between 
retailing  and  banking  interest  rate  dis- 
closures on  revolving  credit  in  the  Sen- 
ate-passed truth-in-lending  legislation. 
He  urged  bankers  to  take  a  strong  inter- 
est in  the  issue  on  the  grounds  that  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  as  en- 
dorsed by  half  of  the  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs, 
would  require  banks  to  disclose  interest 
rates  on  an  annual  basis  while  permit- 
ting retailers  using  revolving  credit  to 
disclose  only  the  monthly  rate. 


John  W.  Brown.  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Ohio,  and  Phillip  R.  McBride,  com- 
mander, Department  of  Ohio,  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  were  the  featured  speakers. 
During  the  ceremonies  I  was  presented  a 
petition  contaniing  3,097  signatures  col- 
lected in  a  week  expressing  support  for 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  and  for 
encouragement  of  Americans  in  Viet- 
nam. These  names  are  all  from  the  Mid- 
dletown  area,  which  is  located  in  the 
24th  Congressional  District.  The  petition 
was  circulated  by  the  "I  Am  a  Loyal 
American  Day  Committee,"  and  reads 
as  follows: 

We.  the  undersigned  residents  of  Middle- 
town.  Ohio,  and  .surrounding  area,  being 
loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, do  hereby  assert  our  desire  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  "law  and  order  in  our  Nation. 
Further,  we  tal£e  this  means  to  express  our 
sincere  and  patriotic  support  for  Americans 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
serving  the  causes  of  Freedom  and  Justice. 
In  particular,  we  reaffirm  our  support  and 
encouragement  for  the  men  and  women 
serving  the  interests  of  our  Country,  and  of 
the  Free  World,  in  the  present  conflict  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  calling  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  Hou.se  to  publicly  ex- 
press to  our  boys  in  Vietnam  the  support 
of  a  large  number  of  Americans  within 
the  24th  Congressional  District  and  Mid- 
dletown  area  and  to  demonstrate  the 
concern  of  these  same  people  for  the 
rising  crime  rates.  I  am  proud  to  be  able 
to  represent  these  people  in  Washington 
and  to  express  their  sincere  concern  to 
this  body.        

Medal  Marking  Poland's  1,000th 
Anniversary  of  Christianity 


I  Am  a  Loyal  American  Day  Committee 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  15,  1967 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, November  13,  American  Legion 
Post  218  in  Middletown,  Ohio — Glerm  C. 
Bewley,  commander — sponsored  a  high- 
ly   successful    Veterans    Day    program. 


EXTENSION  OF  RE\L\RKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  15,  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  1966  was 
the  year  of  Poland's  millenium— 1,000 
years  of  Christianity  in  Poland. 

Throughout  America  there  were  cele- 
brations and  festivities  as  Americar^s  of 
all  nationalities  joined  with  their  Polish- 
American  neighbors  in  commemorating 
this  historic  year. 

In  the  year  966  Mieszko  I,  the  first 
historical  ruler  of  the  lands  of  Poland, 
accepted  Christianity  and  incorporated 
Poland  into  the  family  of  the  European- 
Christian  nations.  From  this  time  on 
Christian  customs  were  officially  accept- 
ed, cities  started  to  grow,  churches  were 
built,  and  the  first  coins  of  Poland  were 
minted. 

In  the  year  1966,  40  million  Poles  at 
home  and  abroad  celebrated  the  1.000th 
anniversarj-  of  this  event.  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States  passed  a  law  per- 
mitting the  U.S.  Treasury  Department 
to  strike  and  mint  suitable  medals  mark- 
ing this  1.000th  armiversary  of  Polish 
Christianity. 
Designs  were  submitted  from  all  parts 


of  the  country.  But  one  medallion  design 
was  so  exceptional,  it  was  judged  supe- 
rior to  all  the  others.  This  medallion  was 
the  work  of  the  Polish  American  Numis- 
matic Association  of  Chicago. 

With  initiative  and  innovation,  the 
numismatic  association  arranged  for  the 
private  minting  of  this  exceptional  med- 
al in  bronze,  silver,  and  yellow  brass  be- 
fore the  legislation  to  authorize  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Mint  to  sell  a  similar  medal 
was  enacted 

Following  are  brief  descriptions  of  the 
obverse  and  reverse  sides  of  the  medal. 

In  the  upper  left  quadrant  of  the  ob- 
verse side,  the  papal  symbol  for  peace  ap- 
pears. The  upper  right  quadrant  has  the 
combined  letters  PW  for  "Polska  Wal- 
czaca" — "Fighting  Poland, '  the  sign  used 
by  members  of  the  resistance  forces  in 
Poland  dm-ing  the  occupation  in  World 
War  II. 

The  figure  of  Mieszko  I  is  located  in 
the  center  of  the  medal.  He  miified  the 
lands  of  Poland  with  his  sword  and  bap- 
tized with  a  cross.  Three  nations,  which 
for  centmies  jointly  shielded  Christian- 
ity in  Europe  from  the  assaults  by  the 
Mongol.  Tartar  and  Turkish  invaders 
from  the  east,  are  symbolized  by  the 
three  knights  on  the  left.  The  white  eagle, 
the  momited  knight  and  the  angel  on  the 
shields  represent  the  national  emblems 
of  Poland,  Lithuania  and  Ruthenia 
respectively.  The  three  soldiers  on  the 
right  represent  the  Polish  armies  of  the 
20th  century  who  fought  against  aggres- 
sion from  the  East  and  West  in  1920,  and 
the  armies  of  1939  which  fought  Nazi  and 
Communist  armies,  and  also  the  Polish 
armies  in  exile  which  fought  on  the  side 
of  the  allies  during  World  War  11. 

In  the  lower  left  quadrant  appears  the 
first  emblem  of  the  Piast  Dynasty  shown 
on  the  first  historical  record  of  the  name 
of  Poland  on  a  coin,  "Princess  Polonle' 
struck  by  King  Boleslaus  the  Brave  in 
the  10th  century. 

In  the  lower  right  quadrant  appears 
the  Syrena  of  Warsaw,  which  was 
adopted  by  certain  fighting  units  as  their 
symbol. 

The  reverse  of  the  coin  commemorates 
a  thousand  years  of  Polish  coins,  illus- 
trated by  four  coins.  Clockwise,  from  the 
top,  the  first  Polish  coin,  a  denarius,  is- 
sued by  the  first  historical  ruler  of 
Poland,  Mieszko  I. 

At  the  right  is  the  Trojak— three 
groszy — for  Lithuania,  issued  by  King 
Stefan  Batory.  1576  to  1586.  Beginning 
with  this  trojak,  all  Pohsh  coins  will  bear 
two  emblems:  chat  of  the  Polish  eagle 
and  Lithuania's  mounted  knight. 

At  the  bottom  is  the  commemorative 
10  zloty  issued  by  contemporan.'  Poland 
honoring  its  great  astronomer,  Mikolaj 
Kopernik. 

At  the  left  is  the  denarius  of  the  Polish 
King  Wladyslaw  Jagiello.  Grand  Duke  of 
Lithuania,  who  married  Queen  Jagwiga 
of  Poland. 

Tlie  center  shows  two  eagles.  American 
and  Polish,  embracing  the  first  Polish 
coin — s>'Tnbolic  of  historical  ties  between 
the  United  States  and  Poland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  medals  can  be  pur- 
chased directly  from  the  Polish  Ameri- 
can Numismatic  Association  of  Chicago. 
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5029  South  Ashland  Avenue.  Chicago,  ni. 
60609  at  a  nominal  cost.  Further  details 
may  be  obtained  from  the  numismatic 
association  itself. 

In  view  of  the  availability  of  these 
handsome  medallions  and  their  truly 
reasonable  cost.  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
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be  necessary  for  our  U.S.  Treasury  De- 
partment to  strike  similar  medallions  to 
commemorate  Poland's  millenium,  as  au- 
thori2ed  by  the  Congress  in  Public  Law 
89-527.  While  I  am  grateful  to  Congress 
for  mailing  it  possible  for  the  U.S.  Mint 
to  strike  the  medallions,  I  would  not  want 


SENATE 

Thursday,  November  16,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God  of  all  truth,  judge  of  all  men. 
grant  us  the  grace  to  keep  our  hearts 
with  diligence,  knowing  that  out  of  them 
are  the  issues  of  life. 

When  harsh  voices  are  strident  and 
cruel  may  we  know  that  the  wisdom  of 
the  ages  is  In  the  affirmation  of  the  Book 
that  reveals  Thy  heart— he  that  ruleth 
his  spirit  is  better  than  he  that  taketh 
Q  city. 

Thou  who  committest  to  us  the  swift 
and  solemn  trust  of  life,  teach  us  to  num- 
ber our  days  that  we  may  apply  our 
hearts  unto  wisdom.  Consecrate  with 
Thy  presence  the  way  our  feet  may  go, 
and  the  humblest  work  will  shine  and 
the  roughest  places  be  made  plain. 

To  Thee  who  knowest  the  secrets  of 
our  hearts,  we  commit  ourselves  and  our 
Nation.  We  acknowledge  our  love  of  ease, 
our  pride  of  race  and  place  and  posses- 
sion our  hard,  ruthless  competition,  our 
failure  to  take  account  of  the  needs  of 
others,  and  to  realize  that  In  very  truth 
humanity  is  one. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  that  One 
who  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and 
the  glory.  Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  <S.  2388)  to 
provide  an  Improved  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act,  to  authorize  funds  for  the 
continued  operation  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity programs,  to  authorize  an  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  amendments,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate; 
that  the  House  insisted  upon  Its  amend- 
ments uo  the  bill,  asked  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
PBRKms,  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dent.  Mr. 
PuciNSKi,  Mr.  Daniels,  Mr.  Albert,  Mr. 
Gibbons.  Mr.  Ayres,  Mr.  QtriE,  Mr. 
GOODELL,  Mr.  ASHBROOK,  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

and  Mr.  Dellenback  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BELL  SIGNED 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  780)  to  amend  the  Clean 


to  see  the  Government  in  effect  compet- 
ing with  the  very  beautifully  designed 
medallion  being  sold  by  the  Polish 
American  Numismatic  Association. 

I  am  sure  the  Polish  American  Numis- 
matic Association  deserves  our  highest 
commendation  for  its  initiative. 


Air  Act  to  authorize  planning  grants  to 
air  pollution  control  agencies;  expand 
research  provisions  relating  to  fuels  and 
vehicles;  provide  for  interstate  air  pollu- 
tion control  agencies  or  commissions; 
authorize  the  establishment  of  air  qual- 
ity standards,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  it  was  signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  November  15,  1967,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELr.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  In 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimaus  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  James  M.  Carter,  of  California, 
to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  ninth 
circuit. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  about  to  confirm,  as  a  U.S.  circuit 
court  judge  for  the  ninth  district,  a 
distinguished  judge  and  lawyer  whom  I 
am  privileged  to  call  my  friend. 

This  will  be  the  third  occasion  on  which 
the  U.S.  Senate  has  passed  its  judgment 
on  the  Honorable  James  M.  Carter.  He 
was  a  U.S.  attorney  under  former  Presi- 
dent Truman.  Subsequently,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  U.S.  district  court  by 
President  Truman.  He  presently  is  chief 
judge  of  the  U.S.  district  court  serving 
southern  California. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Judge  Carter  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biograph- 
ical sketch  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

BIOGRAPHICAL  Sktich  Or  James  M.  Carteb 
Born:    March    11.    1904,    Santo    Barbara, 
California. 


EDUCATION 

Pomona  College.  Claremont,  California, 
A.B.  degree.   1920-1924. 

Harvard  Law  School,  Cambridge.  Massa- 
chusetts,  1924-1925. 

University  of  Southern  Calif.  Law  School, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif..  JD  degree,  1925-1927. 

Bar:   1928.  California. 

experience 

McKlnley  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
Part-time  Instructor  of  Physical  Education, 
1925-1927. 

Los  Angeles  Police  School,  Department  of 
Police  and  Board  of  Education  Instructor, 
1930-1934. 

Harry  Irwin  &  John  Packard,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  Attorney,  1928. 

Howard  Shepherd,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  At- 
torney, 1929-1930. 

Stanley  A.  Phipps,  Los  Angeles,  Calif,,  At- 
torney,   1931-1933. 

John  C.  Packard,  Los  Angeles,  CaUf.,  At- 
torney, 1934-1940. 

Director  of  Motor  Vehicles,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, 1940-1943. 

Assistant  U.S.  Attorney,  Southern  District 
of  California,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  1943-1946 

U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of 
California,  Los  Angeles.  Calif..  1946-1949. 

U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  California,  At  San  Diego,  October 
IB,  1949  to  present. 

Marital    status:    Married,    three    children. 

Office:    325  West  P  St.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Home:  1219  Coast  Boulevard,  La  Jolla. 
Calif. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed.  

U.S.  CUSTOMS  COURT 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Herbert  N.  Maletz,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  a  judge  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Court. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  measures 
on  the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calen- 
dar No.  733. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
liADGE  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 


IMPROVING  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  ESTATES  IN  SUPERSEDING 
BANKRUPTCY  PROCEEDINGS 

The  bill  (H.R.  2517,i  to  amend  sections 
64a.  238.  378.  and  483  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act' and  to  lepeal  sections  354  and  459 
of  the  act  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 

passed.  , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  2517  is  to  improve 
the  machinery  for  processing  debts  in  super- 
seding bankruptcy  proceedings  that  were  in- 
curred in  debtor  relief  proceedings  under 
chapters  X,  XI.  and  XII  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act. 

ST.4TEMENT 

The  bill,  with  others,  was  the  subject  of 
a  hearing  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  April  3. 
1967. 

In  its  favorable  report,  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  ol  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives said: 

"Chapters  X,  XI,  and  XII  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  provide  debtor  relief  proceedings 
where'in  the  object  Is  to  reorganize  and  re- 
habilitate a  business  rather  than  to  liquidate 
It.  A  debtor  In  possession,  a  receiver,  or  a 
trustee  generally  operates  the  business  and 
manages  the  property  of  the  debtor  under 
these  chapters.  Under  existing  law,  where 
debtor  relief  under  chapters  X  (corporate  re- 
organizations), XI  (arrangements),  or  XII 
(real  property  arrangements)  is  terminated, 
and  a  bankruptcy  proceeding  supervenes,  ad- 
ministration of  the  estate  is  difficult  because 
there  is  a  lack  of  definitive  information  as  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  obligations  that 
were  incurred  in  the  prior  proceedings.  Al- 
though it  is  not  uncommon  for  some  courts 
to  require  the  bankrupt  to  file  an  ac- 
counting for  the  superseded  proceeding,  at 
present  there  is  no  such  express  statutory 
requirement. 

"H.R.  2517  amends  sections  238,  578,  and 
483  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  In  a  similar 
fashion.  The  amendments  to  these  three 
sections  require  that  a  separate  schedule 
listing  all  unpaid  obligations  incurred  dur- 
ing the  debtor  proceeding  and  a  statement 
of  all  contracts,  executory  in  whole  or  in 
part,  assumed  or  entered  Into  after  the  filing 
of  the  petition  Initiating  such  debtor  pro- 
ceeding, be  filed  with  the  court  within  30 
davs  after  adjudication.  Such  schedule  is 
to  "be  filed  by  the  debtor  before  the  qualifica- 
tion of  a  receiver  or  trustee  and  if  a  receiver 
or  trustee  has  qualified,  then  the  schedule 
and  statement  shall  be  filed  by  him  for  any 
obligations  incurred  and  contracts  assumed 
or  entered  Into  by  him. 

"Additional  language  to  these  sections  pro- 
vides for  the  rejection  of  any  contract  en- 
tered Into  or  assumed  In  a  debtor  relief  pro- 
ceeding unless  expressly  assumed  within  60 
days  after  entry  of  an  order  directing  that 
bankruptcy  be  proceeded  with  or  the  quali- 


fication of  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy,  which- 
ever is  later.  The  resulting  liability  of  such 
rejected  contract  Is  deemed  a  cost  of  admin- 
istration of  the  superseded  proceeding. 

"The  proposed  amendments  further  pro- 
vide for  the  statutory  equivalent  of  the  now 
existing  bar  order,  for  which  there  is  no 
statutory  authority  in  existence.  These  pro- 
visions specifically  mandate  the  making  of 
an  order  directing  the  filing  of  claims  against 
the  debtor  in  possession,  receiver,  or  trustee 
in  a  debtor  proceeding  within  60  days  from 
the  date  of  the  order  and  provide  for  the 
giving  of  requisite  notice.  Claims  not  con- 
tained in  the  schedule  prepared  by  the  debtor 
or  trustee  and  claims  arising  from  the  re- 
jection of  executory  contracts  may  be  filed 
within  such  further  time  as  the  court  may 
direct.  Claims  not  filed  In  accordance  with 
these  sections  shall  be  barred  and  the  debtor 
in  possession,  receiver,  or  trustee  shall  be 
discharged  therefrom. 

"The  proposed  amendment  to  section  64 
simply  permits  the  allowance  of  expenses 
necessarily  incurred  in  preparing  the  sched- 
ule and  statement  required  to  be  filed  by 
proposed  sections  238,  C78.  and  483  and,  thiis. 
aids  implementation  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments of  those  sections.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  content  of  sections  354  and  459  of 
the  act  is  embraced  within  the  proposed 
amendments  to  sections  378  and  483.  respec- 
tively, sections  354  and  459  are  repealed. 

"H.R.  2517  was  Introduced  at  the  request 
of  the  National  Bankruptcy  Conference.  A 
predecessor  bill  (H.R.  291.  89th  Cong.)  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States.  The  committee 
believes  that  H.R.  2517  will  have  a  salutary 
effect  and  recommends  that  It  receive  favor- 
able consideration." 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill,  as 
recommended  by  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Courts  and  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Is  meritorious  and  reporta 
It  favorably. 


CREDITOR  COMMITTEE  FUNCTIONS 
AND  EXPENSES  UNDER  CHAPTER 
XI  OF  THE  BANKRUPTCY  ACT 

The  bill  (H.R.  2518 >  to  amend  sec- 
tion 337  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  and  to 
add  new  section  339  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
explaining  the  pui  poses  of  the  bOl. 

•There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  delineate 
creditor  committee  functions  and  to  simplify 
the  recovery  of  costs  and  expenses  of  such 
committees  in  arrangement  proceedings 
under  chapter  XI  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

STATEMENT 

The  bill,  with  others,  was  the  subject  of  a 
hearing  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarv*  on  April  3.  1967. 

In  Its  favorable  report,  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
stated : 

"Chapter  XI  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  pro- 
vides a  procedure  by  which  a  debtor  may 
effect  a  composition  or  an  extension  settle- 
ment of  his  obligations  while  remaining  in 
possession  of  his  business.  H.R.  2518  amends 
sections  337  and  338  and  adds  a  new  section 
339  In  chapter  XI  of  the  act. 

"The  proposed  amendment  of  section 
337(1)  Is  intended  (1)  to  expand  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  debtor  the  persons  eligible  to 
serve  as  disbursing  agent,  and  (2)  to  restrict 


the  amount  or  rate  of  compensation  which 
may  be  allowed  to  a  person  especially  ap- 
pointed as  disbursing  agent  in  a  chapter  XI 
proceeding.  Under  the  proposed  amendment. 
If  no  trustee  has  been  elected  or  receiver 
appointed,  then  the  Judge  or  referee  may 
designate  the  debtor  as  a  disbursing  agent  or 
may  specially  appoint  another  as  such  agent. 
Only  the  latter  would  receive  compensation 
for  serving  as  disbursing  agent,  and  the  bill 
Umits  the  rate  to  a  minimal  amount.  Since 
the  debtor  is  the  ultimate  beneficiary  of  the 
arrangement,  he  should  not  be  paid  any 
compensation  for  services  as  disbursing  agent. 
Under  section  337(1),  as  amended,  a  trustee 
or  receiver,  if  any,  would  receive  no  additional 
compensation  for  serving  as  disbursing  agent, 
thus  eliminating  any  "double  commission." 
The  appointment  of  another  person  to  serve 
as  disbursing  agent  rests  in  the  sound  dis- 
cretion of  the  judge  or  referee;  however,  the 
bill  fixes  the  maximum  compensation  which 
may  be  allowed  and  thereby  eliminates  am- 
biguities now  present  in  the  existing  statute. 
The  proposed  change  affords  the  court  an 
alternative  to  the  designation  of  the  debtor 
and  Is  in  accord  with  the  general  purpose 
of  the  act  in  that  its  purpose  Is  the  eco- 
nomical administration  of  the  debtor's  estate. 
"The  proposed  amendment  to  section  338 
of  the  act  substitutes  the  word  elect'  for 
the  term  appoint  or  designate'  in  order  to 
conform  the  statutory  language  to  actual 
practice  in  arrangement  proceedings.  In  such 
cases  creditors  elect — they  do  not  a  ipoint — 
the  committee  and  the  trustee. 

"HJl.  2518  also  prcposes  the  adoption  of 
a  new  section  339.  Section  339(1)  delineates 
the  functions  of  a  creditors'  committee 
elected  as  provided  in  section  338  and  thereby 
fills  a  void  in  existing  law  as  to  the  duties 
of  such  committees. 

"Section  339 12)  relates  to  the  expenses 
which  may  be  incurred  by  a  creditors'  com- 
mittee elected  in  accordance  with  section 
338.  Such  expenses,  includmg  those  incurred 
by  the  employment  of  agents,  attorneys,  and 
accountants,  "'as  may  be  necessary  to  assUt 
m  the  performance'  of  the  committee's  func- 
tions, are  to  be  allowed  as  an  expense  of  ad- 
ministration as  deemed  reasonable  and  nec- 
essary by  the  court  and  provided  further  that 
the  arrangement  is  confirmed.  In  addition, 
subdivision  (2)  provides  that  such  expenses 
are  not  to  be  denied  because  they  were  In- 
curred before  the  filing  of  a  petition  under 
chapter  XI  or  because  of  a  change  in  the 
committee's  composition,  provided  a  majority 
of  the  committee  continue  as  members  of  the 
elected  committee.  This  provision  recognizes 
that  some  arrangements  are  the  result  of 
negotiations,  compositions,  and  extensions 
which  were  initiated  or  entered  Into  before 
the  actual  filing  of  the  arrangement  petition 
and  must  be  considered  as  "one  ball  of  wax.' 
"Committees  In  chapter  XI  are  referred  to 
colloquially  as  'unofficial'  or  'official.'  They  are 
deemed  official  if  they  have  been  appointed 
(elected)  at  a  meeting  called  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  338  or  designated  in 
writing  as  set  forth  in  section  337i2).  In- 
formal committees  are  deemed  unofficial  if 
they  are  formed  prior  to  such  apjxilntment 
(election)  or  designation. 

"The  decision  In  Lane  v.  Haytian  Corpora- 
tion of  America,  117  F.  (2d)  216  (2d  Clr. 
1941 ) ,  limited  compensation  to  a  commit- 
tee's attorneys  and  agents  from  the  time  it 
became  official,  i.e..  the  Initial  meeting  of 
creditors  (  now  the  first  meeting  of  creditors) , 
and  restricted  such  compensation  to  passing 
Judgment  on  the  plan  and  making  that 
judgment  known  to  the  debtor  and  creditors. 
It  also  provided  very  narrow  areas  for  the 
committees'  activities. 

"In  1952,  section  337(2)  was  amended  with 
the  purpose  of  overcoming  the  effects  of  the 
Haytian  case.  However,  the  designation  in 
■writings  provided  for  in  section  337(2)  has 
not  remedied  the  weakness  of  the  Haytian 
case,   because   as   a   practical   matter  these 
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designations  were  only  possible  In  a  limited 
number  of  cases  where  there  were  few  credi- 
tors and  in  a  cohesive  industry  which  had 
a  caoperatlve  working  group  of  creditors. 
Thus  the  two  objectives  of  compensating  a 
conimittees  a,ttorneys.  accountants,  and 
agents,  whether  the  committee  was  official  or 
unofficial,  and  the  broadening  of  the  base 
of  service  to  be  performed,  i.e.,  services  which 
contributed  to  the  confirmation  of  the  plan. 
were  not  realized,  even  though  the  purpose 
of  the  amendments  was  to  overcome  the  effect 
of  the  Hai/tian  case. 

The  proposed  section  339,  subdivision  (1), 
defines  a  realistic  area  of  activity  by  a  com- 
mittee by  delineating  Its  functions.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  delineation  is  to  set  guldeposts 
for  the  court  which  will  indicate  the  type 
of  work  a  committee  is  to  perform  in  the 
ultimate  consummation  of  an  arrangement. 
These  in  effect,  are  services  which  will  con- 
tribute to  the  confirmation  of  a  plan,  and 
for  wlUch  compensation  should  be  allowed. 
••In  addition  to  this  new  feature,  the 
amendment  provides  for  compensation  to  the 
unofficial  committee  but  only  if  a  majority 
of  Its  members  become  the  official  commit- 
tee Experience  has  shown  that  the  unofficial 
committee  is  generally  elected  as  the  official 
committee.  However,  if  a  majority  of  the 
unofficial  conunlttee  is  not  elected  as  the 
official  committee,  there  is  no  reason  for  the 
cfflcial  committee's  being  compensated  for 
services  not  rendered  by  it. 

"The  proposed  amendments  will  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  dealing  fairly  and  realistically 
with    the    creditor's    committee    which    per- 
forms a  most  important  function  in  arrange- 
ment proceedings.  I.e..  in  passing  Judgment 
on  a  plan  and  making  that  Judgment  known 
to  the  creditors.  Without  the  countervailing 
position  of  a  creditors'  committee,  chapter 
XI   would    be   a  unilateral   proceeding   pro- 
posed by  a  debtor  and  approved  by  an  uni- 
formed creditor  group.  The  only  method  of 
strengthening  the  powers  of  the  committee 
Is  to  insure  that  its  attorneys,  accountants, 
and  agents  are  compensated  for  their  services. 
••HR  2518  is  designed  to  carry  forward  the 
congressional    objective    of    permitting    un- 
official creditor  committees  to  recover  actual 
and   necessary  expenses.   Including   the   fees 
and  expenses  of  attorneys,  accountants,  and 
agents.    The    bill    proposes    amendments    to 
sUnpUfy   the  procedure  for   the  recovery   of 
costs  and  expenses  of  a  representative  com- 
mittee and  does  not  modify  the  substantive 
law    "What  is  more,  the  bill  does  not  make 
expenses  of  a  creditor's  committee  recoverable 
as  a  first  priority  when  an  arrangement  Is 
denied    confirmauon:    such   expenses   would 
continue  to  enjoy  a  third  priority  (sec.  64a 
(3)  )  as  at  present.  This  legislation  was  Intro- 
duced at  the  request  of  the  National  Bank- 
ruptcy Conference.  A  predecessor  bill,  H.R. 
293    8'9th  Congress,  received  the  aproval  of 
the' Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  SUtes. 
The    committee    Is    persuaded    that    these 
amendments  will  expedite  the  administration 
of   arrangement   proceedings   under   chapter 
XI  with  a  maximiun  of  economy,  and  recom- 
mends that  HJl.  2518  receive  favorable  con- 
sideration." 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill,  as 
approved  by  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U  S  Courts  and  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, is  meritorious  and  recommends 
It  favorably.        

FILING  OF  CLAIMS  IN  CHAPTER  XI 
PROCEEDINGS  UNDER  THE  BANK- 
RUPTCY ACT 

The  bill  (H.R.  2519'  to  amend  sections 
334.  355,  367,  and  369  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  •was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  amend  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  with  respect  to  the  filing  of 
claims  m  arrangement  proceedings  under 
chapter  XI. 

STATEMENT 

The  bill,  ■with  others,  was  the  subject  of  a 
hearing  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judlclaxy  on  April  3, 
1967. 

In  Its  favorable  report  on  the  bill,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  said : 

•In  1963.  the  Congress  enacted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (Public  Law  88- 
175)  which  required  that  creditors  file  their 
claims  m  order  to  participate  in  distributions 
under  chapter  XI  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  It 
also  required  that  such  claims  must  be  filed 
within  6  months.  The  1963  amendment  cor- 
rected the  prior  practice  of  making  distribu- 
tion solely  on  the  basis  of  the  debtor's  sched- 
ule which  had  permitted  the  filing  of  In- 
flated or  fictitious  debts.  The  purpose  of  the 
1963  legislation  was  to  assure  that  distribu- 
tions would  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a 
comparative  examination  of  the  debtor's 
schedule  with  the  claims  of  the  creditors. 
By  limiting  the  time  In  which  creditors  could 
file  such  claims,  the  1963  amendments  in- 
tended to  assure  expedition  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  chapter  XI  cases. 

•The  objectives  of  the  1963  legislation  were 
salutary.  However,  the  committee  has 
learned  that  the  time  limitations  imposed 
have  created  difficulties  and  confusion  where 
reasonable  certainty  previously  existed.  H  R, 
2519  reUlns  the  objectives  of  Congress  as 
expressed  In  1963  by  permitting  only  those 
creditors  who  file  claims  to  parUclpate 
under  the  arrangement.  However,  In  order 
to  avoid  Imposing  onerous  and  unrealistic 
burdens  on  creditors  which  may  prevent 
them  from  participating  and  thereby  pro- 
vide a  windfall  or  undeserved  benefit  to  the 
debtor,  the  bill  enables  creditors  to  file 
their  claims  up  to  the  date  of  confirmation. 
In  some  cases  confirmation  may  occur  before 
ihe  expiration  of  the  6-month  period.  In 
others.  It  may  come  later,  but  by  adopting 
the  day  of  confirmation  as  the  closing  date 
for  filing  claims,  much  of  the  confusion  and 
Inconsistent  application  of  chapter  XI  may 
be  prevented. 

•The  principle  of  the  1963  amendment  to 
chapter  XI  with  respect  to  filing  of  creditor 
claims  Is  retained  In  the  bill.  Creditors  are 
still  required  to  file  a  claim  to  participate. 
Two  exceptions  to  the  requirement  that 
claims  be  filed  by  the  date  of  confirmation 
are  (1)  a  claim  arising  from  the  rejection 
of  an  executory  contract  of  the  debtor  may 
be  filed  within  such  tlm.e  as  the  court  may 
allow,  and  (2)  a  claim  may  be  filed  late  by  a 
creditor — that  Is,  after  date  of  confirma- 
tion— If  scheduled  by  the  debtor  but  In  that 
case  shall  not  be  allowed  In  an  amount  In 
excess  of  that  set  forth  In  the  debtor's  sched- 
ule. 

••H.R.  2519  would  restore  the  law  as  It  ex- 
isted prior  to  the  1963  amendment  except 
that  It  would  carry  out  the  congressional  ob- 
jective of  that  amendment  by  requiring  ev- 
ery creditor  to  file  a  claim  before  being  per- 
mitted to  participate  under  a  confirmed 
arrangement.  Furthermore,  the  bill  would 
protect  creditors  listed  on  the  debtor's  sched- 
ule who  failed  to  file  their  claims  within  the 
specified  period  and  thus  prevent  the  debtor 
from  obtaining  an  undeserved  windfall.  The 
bill  would  also  protect  holders  of  claims  that 
arise  from  the  rejection  of  executory  con- 
tracts. 

'•The  purpose  and  effect  of  the  proposed 
legislation  Is  discussed  In  greater  detail  In 
the  following  memorandum  submitted  to  the 
committee  by  the  National  Bankruptcy  Con- 
ference ; 


"'The  National  Bankruptcy  C  inference 
recommends  that  sections  334.  355.  367.  and 
369  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  be  amended  as 
proposed  by  it.  for  the  reasons  hereafter 
stated. 

••Section  334  presently  provides  that 
within  10  days  after  a  chapter  XI  petition  is 
filed  the  court  shall  give  notice  by  mail  to 
Interested  parties  of  a  first  meeting  of  cred- 
itors to  be  held  not  less  than  15  days  nor 
more  than  30  days  alter  the  mailing  of  such 
notice.  It  also  provides  that  the  last  date 
for  filing  claims  shall  be  set  forth  in  sucli 
notice.  It  is  proposed  to  .amend  section  334 
so  as  to  require  that  a  first  meeting  of  credi- 
tors be  held  not  less  than  25  nor  more  than 
40  days  after  the  arrangement  petition  is 
filed  and  to  eliminate  the  provision  that 
notice  must  be  given  of  the  last  date  for  fil- 
ing claims. 

••  'Except  with  respect  to  the  requirement 
that  the  court  must  set  forth  in  the  notice 
of  the  first  meeting  the  last  date  for  filing 
claims,  existing  section  334  is  unrel-ited  to 
the  purpo.ses  of  the  other  sections  of  chapter 
XI  sought  to  be  modified.  The  requirement  in 
the   present   act    that   the   court   must  give 
notice  within   10  days  after  the  petition  Is 
filed    Imposes    a    heavy    burden    upon    the 
referees  and  this  requirement  Is  unnecessary. 
The  theme  of  chapter  XI  is  expedition  tut 
a  modification  of  section  334  as  proposed  will 
not  unduly  delay  the  chapter  XI  proceeding 
and  will  relieve  referees  of  a  heavy  burden 
which  in  many  cases  simply  cunnot  be  sus- 
tained. At  the"  present  time  a  first  meeting 
of  creditors  must  be  held  not  more  than  40 
days  after  the  arrangement  petition  is  filed. 
The  proposed  amendment  retains  this  40-day 
period.  But  under  existing  law  the  referee 
muit  send  out  notice  within  10  days  whereas 
under  the  amendment  the  notice  can  be  sent 
out  after  the  expiration  of  the  Initial  10-day 
period  provided  the  meeting  is  held  not  more 
than  40  days  after  the  petition  is  filed  and 
provided  further  that  at  least  10  days'  notice 
is  given  to  parties  In  interest.  It  is  true  that 
the  act  as  presently  worded  insures  at  least 
15  days'  notice  to  parties  in  interest  of  the 
date  of  the  first  meeting.  However,  creditors 
only  receive  10  days'  notice  of  a  first  meeting 
under  section  55  by  virtue  of  section  58a(3i 
and  that  would  seem  to  be  adequate  notice 
in  the  light  of  the  present  speed  in  the  de- 
livery of  mailed  matter.  Section  58a( 3 )  would 
be  applicable  to  amended  section  334  since  it 
Is  not  inconsistent  with  or  In  conflict  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  XI. 

•■  The  proposed  deletion  of  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  334  which  requires  that  the 
last  date  for  filing  claims  shall  be  set  forth 
m  the  notice  of  the  first  meeting  of  creditors 
Is  designed  to  eliminate  problems  which 
have  arisen  In  regard  to  Its  application.  It  is 
difficult.  If  not  impossible,  for  the  referee 
to  state  with  certainty  in  the  notice  the 
last  date  for  the  filing  of  claims.  The  statute 
as  It  now  reads  would  seem  to  apply  to  orig- 
inal cases  under  section  322  of  the  act  as 
well  as  to  cases  initiated  under  section  321 
In  a  pending  bankruptcy.  It  is  doubtful  that 
Congress  intended  that  the  first  meeting  oi 
creditors  called  pursuant  to  section  334 
should,  in  respect  of  section  321  cases,  te 
substituted  for  the  first  meeting  of  creditors 
called  under  section  55a.  A  host  of  questions 
a»tse  in  the  determination  of  the  last  date 
for  filing  claims.  (See  Sellgson.  Creditors' 
Rights,  1963  Annual  Survey  of  American 
Law.) 

"  'Section  355  now  provides  that  where  a 
petition  Is  filed  under  section  322.  subdivi- 
sion n  of  section  57  of  the  act  shall  apply. 
This  Is  a  new  section  which  was  added  by 
HR  1049  Public  Law  No.  88-175.  88th  Con- 
gress, first  session  (Nov.  13.  1963).  It  was 
undoubtedly  designed  to  fix  a  6-month  limi- 
tation for  the  filing  of  claims  In  a  section 
322  case  and  It  probably  was  thought  that 
this  section  would  bring  the  filing  period 
for  claims  In  section  322  cases  In  harmony 
with  the  filing  period  for  section  321  cases. 
Unfortunately,    the    filing    requirements    of 
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section  57n  do  not  automatically  have  ap- 
oUcatlon  in  every  section  321  case.  It  is  ques- 
uonable  that  the  time  limitation  fixed  in 
jecUon  57n  Is  operative  while  a  section  321 
l;J^se  is  pending. 

■Moreover,  section  57n  speaks  only  of 
nrovabie  debts.  It  does  not  apply  to  non- 
provable  debts  which  In  ordinary  bankruptcy 
cases  cannot  be  filed  and  are  not  released  by 
s  discharge.  In  an  arrangement  proceeding 
;aere  may  be  an  arrangement  providing  for 
an  extension  of  time  for  payment  of  debts  in 
'uU.  whether  or  not  provable  under  section 
63  The  holder  of  a  nonprovable  debt  would 
be  materially  and  adversely  affected  by  the 
arrangement  but  there  would  not  be  any 
prescribed  time  under  section  57n  for  the 
giing  of  his  claim.  There  are  other  problems 
m  respect  of  section  355  which  cannot  be 
easily  resolved.  (See  Sellgson.  Creditors' 
Rights,    1963    Annual    Survey    of    American 

Uw.) 

■  'It  Is  proposed  to  amend  section  355  so  as 
to  require  all  claims  to  be  filed  before  con- 
armation  except  that  If  a  claim  is  scheduled 
U  may  be  filed  within  30  days  after  the  date 
of  mailing  notice  of  confirmation  to  cred- 
itors but  that  claim  shall  not  be  allowed  for 
more  than  the  amount  set  forth  in  the  sched- 
ules and  except  that  a  claim  arising  from  the 
rejection  of  an  executory  contract  may  be 
filed  within  such  time  as  the  court  may  di- 
rect. Under  the  proposed  amendment  section 
355,  as  amended,  would  apply  generally,  that 
Is  to  cases  under  section  321  as  well  as  cases 
under  section  322. 

'■  "The  proposed  amendment  rejects  the  6- 
month  period  for  the  filing  of  claims  and 
in  place  thereof  requires  that  claims  be  filed 
before  confirmation.  As  a  practical  matter, 
the  filing  time  has  not  been  shortened  to 
any  material  extent.  If  at  all,  because  under 
the  law  which  obtained  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  1049.  very  few  arrangements 
were  confirmed  within  3  or  4  months  after 
the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  original  petition. 
The  dilatory  creditor  or  the  creditor  who 
failed  to  learn  of  the  arrangement  petition 
in  time  to  file  a  claim  Is  protected  to  the 
extent  of  being  permitted  to  have  a  claim 
allowed  in  an  amo-ant  not  exceeding  that 
In  which  his  claim  was  scheduled.  In  effect 
the  proposed  amendment  would  restore  the 
law  as  It  existed  prior  to  the  1963  amend- 
ments with  the  important  proviso  that  It 
would  carry  ovit  the  congressional  desire  to 
safeguard  the  rights  of  legitimate  creditors 
by  requiring  every  creditor  to  file  a  claim 
before  being  permitted  to  participate  under 
a  confirmed  arrangement.  The  proposed 
amendment  also  takes  care  of  claims  arising 
from  the  rejection  of  executory  contracts 
and  unliquidated  claims  which  In  many 
cases  cannot  be  filed  within  the  statutory 
6-month  period. 

'"Section  367(3)  states  that  the  confider- 
ation  shall  be  distributed  to  creditors  who 
have  filed  their  claims  within  the  6-month 
period  whether  prior  or  subsequent  to  con- 
firmation. This  poses  many  practical  prob- 
lems particularly  In  the  area  of  financing 
arrangements.  It  Is  extremely  difficult  for  a 
debtor  to  raise  money  to  finance  a  settlement 
where  claims  may  be  filed  after  confirma- 
tion. This  section  also  Imposes  a  duty  upon 
the  referee  to  determine  the  amount  to  be 
deposited  and  this  duty  cannot  be  discharged 
with  safety  to  the  creditors  if  claims  can  be 
Sled  after  an  arrangement  is  confirmed. 

"  T'l  is  proposed  to  modify  section  367(3) 
so  as  to  make  distribution  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  section  355  in  regard  to  the 
filing  of  claims. 

"  'Section  369  provides  for  the  retention 
of  Jurisdiction  by  the  court.  That  Jurisdiction 
is  limited  to  claims  proved  before  confirma- 
tion, to  disputed  or  unliquidated  claims 
filed  within  the  6-month  period  and  to 
claims  arising  from  the  rejection  of  executory 
contracts  which  are  filed  within  the  6-month 
period.  There  is  no  retention  of  Jurisdiction 
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with  respect  to  unscheduled  debts  which 
are  disputed  or  unliquidated  even  though 
they  are  filed  within  the  6-month  period 
but  after  confirmation.  The  holder  of  a  claim 
arising  from  the  rejection  of  an  executory 
contract  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  an 
arrangement  is  given  no  protection  what- 
ever if  the  arrangement  is  confirmed  after 
the  expiration  of  the  6-month  period. 

"  •It  is  proposed  to  amend  section  369  so 
as  to  retain  jurisdiction  until  the  final  al- 
lowance or  disallowance  of  all  claims  which 
have  been  filed  as  prescribed  by  amended 
section  355.  This  takes  care  of  the  disputed 
and  unliquidated  claims  as  well  as  claims 
arising  from  the  rejection  of  executory 
contracts, 

•  The  problems  created  by  the  enactment 
of  H.R.  1049  are  outlined  and  fully  discussed 
by  Referee  Asa  S.  Herzog  In  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle appearing  in  the  January  1964  Issue 
of  the  Referees'  Journal.  These  problems  are 
as  follows; 

•'  '1.  In  Instances  where  confirmation  of 
a  plan  must  take  place  less  than  6  months 
after  the  date  set  for  the  first  meeting  of 
creditors,  questions  arise  as  to  the  amount 
and  extent  of  claims  which  may  be  filed  af- 
ter confirmation  but  within  6  months  of  the 
first  meeting  in  all  the  foregoing  categories. 
Investment  of  new  money  into  the  debtor 
company  might  well  be  restricted  or  with- 
held altogether  until  the  6  months  have 
elapsed  so  that  liabilities  may  be  definitively 
fixed. 

•'  '2.  A  corollary  of  "1"  above  Is  that  pro- 
vision must  be  made  In  the  order  of  confir- 
mation retaining  Jurisdiction  of  disputed, 
unliquidated  claims  and  claims  resulting 
from  rejection  of  executory  contracts.  Since 
the  consideration  required  for  confirmation 
under  section  367(31  must  be  deposited  for 
all  claimants  who  have  filed  claims,  whether 
disputed,  unliquidated  or  are  damages  aris- 
ing from  a  breach  of  contract,  it  is  clear  that 
this  provision  requires  the  debtor  to  liqui- 
date these  claims  prior  to  confirmation,  or 
else  he  will  not  have  deposited  the  consider- 
ation necessary  for  confirmation.  Another 
incidental  problem  under  this  section  is  the 
requirement  that  the  claim  be  '•scheduled 
by  the  debtor."  Assume  a  case  where  there 
is  no  scheduling  but  a  filing.  Does  this  re- 
sult In  a  situation  where  the  court  cannot 
retain  jurisdiction? 

"  '3.  Although  executory  contracts  may  be 
rejected  in  two  ways,  section  313(1)  upon 
notice,  and  section  353  (In  the  arrange- 
ment ) ,  the  person  Injured  by  such  rejec- 
tion Is  a  creditor  and  unless  he  files  his 
claim  prior  to  the  time  limit  provided  by 
section  355  or  confirmation,  he  will  not  par- 
ticipate. Retention  of  jurisdiction  is  there- 
fore meaningless  under  section  367(2)  and 
section  367(3). 

"  '4.  Moreover,  the  amendments  do  not  pro- 
vide for  payment  of  the  consideration  to 
those  creditors  who  file  after  confirmation 
but  before  the  time  provided  for  by  section 
355.  It  would  appear  sound  that  the  deposit 
of  the  consideration  for  confirmation,  include 
a  deposit  of  the  consideration  to  the  post- 
confirmation  creditors. 

"  '5.  The  amendment  adding  section  355 
refers  only  to  an  original  petition  filed  under 
section  322  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  and  no 
reference  is  made  for  proceedings  pursuant 
to  section  321.  Although  there  is  no  reason 
for  a  distinction  in  treatment  between  chap- 
ter XI  proceedings  under  these  sections,  at 
least  a  question  is  raised  as  to  the  applica- 
bility of  the  amendment. 

•'  'The  proposed  amendments  would  bring 
an  orderly  procedure  out  of  section  355 
which  is  presently  confusing;  they  would 
protect  scheduled  creditors  who  fail  to  file 
their  claims  within  the  specified  period  and 
thus  prevent  the  debtor  from  obtaining  an 
undeserved  windfall;  they  would  eliminate 
doubt  as  to  whether  sovereigns  are  Included 
In  the  filing  requirements;   they  would  give 


necessary  assurances  with  respect  to  the  to- 
tality of  claims  to  underwriters  of  proposed 
plants  of  arrangement;  and  they  would  pro- 
vide adequate  protection  for  the  holders  of 
claims  arising  from  executory  contracts  and 
the  holders  of  disputed  and  unliquidated 
claims.' 

"H.R.  2519  was  Introduced  at  the  request 
of  the  National  Bankruptcy  Conference.  A 
predecessor  bill,  H.R.  5646.  In  the  89th  Con- 
gress, received  the  approval  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States. 

'The  committee  believes  that  H.R.  2519 
embodies  desirable  amendments  to  chapter 
XI  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  and  recommends 
that  the  bill  receive  favorable  consideration." 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill,  as 
approved  by  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Courts,  and  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Is  meritorious  and  recommends 
It  favorably. 


REALLOCATION    OP    PART    OF    THE 
BANKRUPTCY    FILING    FEE 

The  bill  (H.R.  8632 1  to  amend  sec- 
tion 40cil»  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  so 
as  to  reallocate  part  of  the  filing  fee 
from  the  clerk's  earnings  to  the  referees' 
salary  and  expense  fund  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  reduce  from 
$5  to  83  the  clerk's  portion  of  the  filing  fee 
for  bankruptcy  and  to  allow  the  remaining 
$5  to  the  referees'  salary  and  expense  fund. 

STATEMENT 

A  similar  Senate  bill.  S.  1893.  has  been 
introduced  by  Senator  Burdick  and  Is  pend- 
ing before  the  committee. 

In  its  favorable  report  on  the  House  ap- 
proved bill,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  said: 

"The  sernces  required  of  the  clerk  of  the 
Federal  district  court  with  respect  to  bank- 
ruptcy litigation  have  been  substantially 
reduced  since  July  1947  when  the  present 
division  of  bankruptcy  filing  fees  was  estab- 
lished. Improvements  In  the  reference  of 
bankruptcy  cases  as  well  as  simplified  ac- 
counting, "deposit  and  docketing  procedures 
have  relieved  the  clerk  of  the  maintenance 
of  active  bankruptcy  files  and  dockets.  How- 
ever, the  expenses  charged  to  the  referees' 
salary  and  expense  fund  have  significantly 
increased.  Obligations  have  exceeded  receipts 
Into  the  fund  during  the  fiscal  years  1966 
and  1967.  In  order  to  bring  receipts  into  bal- 
ance with  obligations,  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  recommended  the 
reallocation  of  a  portion  of  the  filing  fee. 
H.R.  8632  embodies  this  recommendation. 

"On  the  basis  of  1967  figures.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  allocating  85  of  the  present  $8 
clerk's  fee  to  the  salary  and  expense  fund 
will  Increase  the  fund  by  approximately 
$825,000  annually.  The  reallocation  proposed 
by  the  bill  will  obviate  the  possible  need  for 
increasing  percentage  charges  against  assets 
of  bankrupt  estates.  H.R,  8632  will  Increase 
the  Income  of  the  referees'  salary  and  ex- 
pense fund  W'ithout  increasing  the  cost  of 
bankruptcy  proceedings  to  bankrupts  or 
creditors,  it  Is  believed  that  with  this  addi- 
tional Income  to  the  fund  our  system  for 
processing  bankruptcy  matters  on  a  self- 
sustaining  fee  basis  will  be  assured. 

"The  Treasury  Department  has  informed 
the  committee  that  It  has  no  objection  to 
the  enactment  of  H.R.  8632. 
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■'The  committee  believes  that  H.R.  8632 
serves  meritorious  purpose,  and  accordingly. 
recommends   Its  favorable  consideration." 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill,  as 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  Is 
meritorious  and  reports  it  favorably. 


RESOLUTION  PASSED  OVER 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  154)  to  refer 
the  bill  iS.  2224)  entitled  "A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  N.  M.  Bentley.  a  partnership 
consisting  of  N.  M.  Bentley  and  George 
Markwalter,"  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  for  a  report  there- 
on was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr  MANSFIELX).  Over.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  passed  over. 


TIN  SHIK  CHIN 


The  bill  (S.  687)  for  the  relief  of  Tin 
Shik  Chin  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

3,  687 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assetnbled.  That  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(19)  of  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  Tin  Shlk  Chin  may  be 
issued  an  immigrant  visa  and  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
If  he  Ls  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible 
under  the  provisions  of  such  Act.  This  Act 
shall  apply  only  to  the  grounds  for  exclusion 
under  such  paragraph  known  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  or  the  Attorney  General  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  waive  the 
excluding  provision  of  existing  law  relating 
to  one  who  has  attempted  to  obtain  a  visa 
o.-  other  documentation  by  fraud  In  behalf 
of  rin  Shllt  Chin. 


ROBERTO  PERDOMO 

The  bill  'S.  964  >  for  the  relief  of  Ro- 
berto Perdomo  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

S.  964 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnenca  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Roberto  Perdomo  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  March  31.  1962. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


IDA  GROUP  OF  MINING  CLAIMS  IN 
JOSEPHINE  COUNTY,  OREG. 

The  bill  'S.  1470)  for  the  relief  of  the 
Ida  group  of  mining  claims  in  Josephine 
County,  Oreg.,  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1470 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  failure 
of  the  claimants  to  comply  with  the  labor 
and  improvement  requirements  of  section 
2324  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(30  U.S.C.  28),  upon  the  Ida  group  of  min- 
ing claims  In  Josephine  County.  Oregon, 
shall  not.  during  the  pendency  of  the  case 
of  C.  P.  Pruess,  Sr..  Executor  et  al.,  against 
Stewart  L.  Udall  (civil  numbered  1331-62.  In 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibla)  and  for  six  months  after 
final  decision  in  any  subsequent  court  action 
involving  that  suit,  open  such  claims  to  re- 
location or  otherwise  jeopardize  whatever 
rights  the  claimants  may  have  in  the  claims. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  755  > ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  pi'ovlde  that 
the  failure  of  the  claimants  to  comply  with 
the  labor  and  improvement  requirements 
of  section  2324  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (30  U.S.C.  28),  upon  the  Ida  group 
of  mining  claims  In  Josephine  County,  Oreg.. 
shall  not  open  such  claims  to  relocation  or 
otherwise  Jeopardize  whatever  rights  the 
claimants  may  have  In  the  claims  during  the 
pendency  of  civil  No.  1331-62  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  6  months  after  the  final  decision  In 
any  subsequent  action  Involving  that  suit. 

STKTZMEtn 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior sets  forth  the  following: 

"After  a  decision  by  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Interior  declaring  Invalid  the  Ida  group  of 
mining  claims  because  there  was  no  dis- 
covery of  a  valuable  mineral  deposit  within 
the  meaning  of  the  mining  laws,  the  claim- 
ant filed  suit  In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  contending  the 
Secretary's  decision  was  arbitrary,  capricious, 
and  contrary  to  evidence.  The  district  court 
sustained  the  Secretary's  decision.  However, 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  remanded  the  case.  The  court 
made  no  effort  to  review  the  administrative 
record.  It  held  only  that  the  district  court 
had  the  obligation  of  determining  whether 
the  Secretary's  decision  was  based  upon 
substantial  evidence;  that  the  district  court 
so  determined:  but  that  the  record  in  the 
case  showed  that  the  district  court  had  not 
consulted  the  administrative  record  prior  to 
making  that  determination  and.  therefore, 
the  district  court's  finding  was  Improper 
(123  U.S.  App.  D.C.  301,  359  F.  2d  615  (1965)  ). 

"Since  the  judgment  was  being  reversed, 
the  appellate  court  went  into  the  question  of 
venue.  At  the  time  the  claimant  originally 
filed  his  action  on  April  25,  1962,  the  only 
proper  venue  was  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Subsequently  on  October  5.  1962.  a  new 
section  added  to  28  U.S.C.  1391  made  it  pos- 
sible and  proper  to  bring  new  suits  of  the 
type  Involved  here  in  Oregon.  The  court  con- 
cluded  that  28  U.S.C.   1391(e)    applied   also 


to  cases  pending  at  the  time  of  its  passage 
and  said: 

■  'If  the  trial  Judge  finds  that  the  conven- 
ience of  the  parties  and  the  Interest  of  jus- 
tice would  be  served  by  transferring  the  case 
to  Oregon,  the  policies  of  section  1391(ei 
and  section  1404(a)  would  be  furthered  by 
permitting  transfer  In  this  case." 

"The  case  was  'remanded  for  further  pro- 
ceedings not  inconsistent  with  this  opinion.' 

"Prom  a  February  20,  1967,  per  curiam  de- 
cision of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  September  term.  1966 
(No.  20.095),  It  appears  that  the  district 
court  did  not  transfer  the  case  to  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  Oregon,  and  the  court 
of  appeals  remanded  the  case  with  instruc- 
tions to  do  so. 

"Performance  or  nonperformance  of  as- 
sessment work  does  not  affect  the  validity 
of  the  claim  insofar  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned.  Performance  of  assessment  work 
merely  protects  the  claimant's  possessory  in- 
terest against  relocation  of  the  claim  by 
others.  Assessment  work  does  little,  if  any- 
thing, toward  development  of  the  mineral 
interest.  The  value  of  one  man's  labor 
quickly  satisfies  the  statutory  requirement. 

"Although  we  see  no  reason  why  the  pen(i- 
ency  of  the  litigation  should  free  the  bene- 
ficiary of  this  bill  from  the  statutory  obli- 
gation to  perform  assessment  work,  we  have 
no  objection  to  enactment  of  the  bill." 

After  a  study  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  report,  the  committee  believes  tha: 
the  legislation  is  meritorious,  and  recom- 
mends that  the  bill,  S.  1470.  be  considered 
favorably. 


CITY  OF  EL  DORADO,  KANS. 

The  bill  *S.  1664)  for  the  relief  of  the 
city  of  El  Dorado  Kans.,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.   1664 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
city  of  El  Dorado,  Kansas,  the  sum  cf 
$10,071.81  in  full  settlement  of  all  its  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  payment  c: 
civil  defense  matching  funds  for  a  civil  de- 
fense communication  system  installed  in  the 
El  Dorado  emergency  operating  center  lo- 
cated in  the  new  public  safety  building  for 
civil  defense  purposes:  Provided.  That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Ac: 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim. 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  per- 
son violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shai: 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any 
sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  repoi't 
(No.  756).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  pay  to  the 
city  of  El  Dorado.  Kans..  the  sum  of  $10- 
071.81  as  payment  of  civil  defense  matching 
funds    for    a   civil    defense    communication 

svstem. 
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STATEMENT 

A  Similar  bill  for  this  claimant  in  the  89th 
Congress.  S.  2510.  was  approved  by  this  com- 
mittee and  was  passed  by  the  Senate  but  no 
action  was  taken  on  it  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  has  advised 
Congress  that  It  has  no  objection  to  the 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

In  its  report  to  the  Congress,  dated  March 
3,  1966.  the  Department  of  the  Army  set 
forth  the  facts  in  the  case  as  follows: 

"In  January  1965  the  city  notified  the 
State  of  plans  for  the  inclusion  of  a  civil 
defense  communications  system  in  the  cen- 
ter to  be  constructed  during  1965,  On  being 
Informed  by  the  State  that  all  but  one  item 
of  listed  communications  equipment  would 
qualify  for  matching  funds  under  the  Fed- 
eral civil  defense  program  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2281)  the  city  proceeded  to  award  the  pro- 
curement contract.  When  Federal  personnel 
were  contacted  regarding  possible  Federal 
assistance,  they  found  that  procurement  had 
been  initiated  "prior  to  Office  of  Civil  Defense 
receipt  of   the  project  application. 

■Published  regulations  of  the  Office  of 
Civil  Defense  (32  CFR  180.8(a))  provide  for 
submission  and  approval  of  the  project  ap- 
plication prior  to  procurement  of  the  equip- 
ment. Accordingly,  the  project  application 
was  disapproved  by  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense 
and  returned  to  the  State. 

"Upon  review  the  Office  of  Civil  Defen.>e 
has  found  that  the  37  line  items  of  communi- 
cations equipment  (including  Installation 
and  diesel  oil)  for  which  a  Federal  contribu- 
tion v.-as  requested  meet  civil  defense  capa- 
bility requirements.  The  project  application 
would  have  been  approved  if  the  procure- 
ment contract  had  not  been  awarded  by  the 
city  prior  to  submission  of  the  application  to 
the  Office  of  Civil  Defense,  regional  office. 

"However,  in  the  absence  of  legislation, 
there  is  no  way  that  the  city  of  El  Dorado 
can  now  receive  Federal  matching  funds  for 
one-half  the  cost  of  the  communications 
equipment.  The  Office  of  Civil  Defense  is  pro- 
hibited from  making  retroactive  Federal 
contributions  toward  obligations  incurred  or 
expenditures  made  by  the  States  land  politi- 
cal subdivisions)  prior  to  the  beginning  date 
of  the  Federal  appropriation  available  for 
obligation.  (31  Comp.  Gen.  308;  32  CFR 
180.8(b)  ). 

"The  project  application  totaled  $20,143.65 
In  estimated  costs  for  37  line  Items.  Federal 
share  $10,071.82.  If  the  project  application 
had  been  received  and  approved  by  the  Office 
of  Civil  Defense  prior  to  procurement,  pay- 
ment of  the  Federal  contribution  would  have 
been  limited  to  one-half  the  city's  expendi- 
ture for  the  approved  Items.  In  addition  to 
that  regarding  expenditures,  a  certification 
as  to  labor  standards  and  advertisement  to 
bid  (With  Federal  share  limited  to  one-half 
the  lowest  acceptable  bid)  requirements 
would  have  been  required  prior  to  payment 
of  the  billing  for  the  Federal  share.  There 
having  been  no  approval,  such  information 
was  not  received  by  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense. 

"If  the  committee  finds  that  the  sum  of 
$10,071.82  does  not  exceed  one-half  the  cost 
of  the  city  of  El  Dorado  of  the  civil  defense 
communications  system  for  its  emergency 
operating  center,  the  Department  of  the 
Army  has  no  objection  to  enactment  of  the 
bill.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presen- 
tation of  this  report  for  the  consideration  of 
the  committee." 

The  committee  believes  the  bill  is  meritori- 
ous and  recommends  it  favorably. 


ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 

follows : 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  asseinbled.  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Gabriel  Gomez  del  Rio  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  March  3,  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.  JORGE  ROLANDO  GUERRA- 
REYES 

The  bill  iS.  2206 1  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Jorge  Rolando  Guerra-Reyes  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2206 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Jorge  Rolando  Guerra-Reyes 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
{permanent  residence  as  of  July  20,  1962. 


DR.   RICARDO  MARTINEZ  SERRARA 

The  bill  (S.  lD25i  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Ricardo  Martinez  Serrara  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

S.  1925 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Dr.  Ricardo  Martinez  Serrara  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  Stat«  for  per- 
manent residence  as  of  May  10,  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.  GABRIEL  GOMEZ  DEL  RIO 

The  bill  iS.  1918)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Gabriel  Gomez  del  Rio  was  considered, 


DR    JOSE  RAFAEL  MONTALVO  Y 
URRUTIBEASCOA 

The  bill  (S.  2153 1  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Jose  Rafael  Montalvo  y  Urrutibeascoa 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows : 

S.  2153 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Jose  Rafael  Montalvo  y 
Urrutibeascoa  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  April  29, 
1963. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  ex- 
plaining the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Jose  Rafael  Montelvo  y  Urruti- 
beascoa as  of  April  29,  1963. 


CHI  JEN  FENG 

The  bill  <S.  2264)  for  the  relief  of  Chi 
Jen  Feng  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S  2264 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Chi  Jen  Feng  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  August  1.  1954. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR. 


FRANCISCO   GUILLERMO 
GOMEZ -INGUANZO 

The  bill  <S.  2301)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Francisco  Guillermo  Gomez-Inguanzo 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Francisco  Guillermo 
Gomez-inguanzo  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
October  20.  1960. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OF   THE   BELL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.    JESUS  ADALBERTO  QUE\''EDO- 
AVILA 

The  bill  (S.  2381)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Jesus  Adalberto  Quevedo-Avila  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 
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S.  2381 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Jesus  Adalberto  Que- 
vedo-Avlla  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  June  7, 
1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


JORGE  A.  MARRERO 

The  bill  iS.  2384  >  for  the  relief  of 
Jorge  A.  Marrero  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2384 

Be  it  enacted  iy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  NaUon- 
ality  Act.  Jorge  A.  Marrero  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  April  10,  1962. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


dered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.  2468 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  George  S.  loannides 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  January  18,  1957. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILl. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.  LUIS  F.  RODRIGUEZ  IZNAGA 

The  bill  <S.  2386'  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Luis  F.  Rodriguez  Iznaga  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  2386 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat.  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Luis  F.  Rodriguez  Iznaga  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  as  of  July  3,  1963. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  ex- 
plaining the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneflclary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR,  GEORGE  S.  lOANNIDES 

The  bill  (S.  2468)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
George  S.  loannides  was  considered,  or- 


RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  OF 
GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

The  bill  (H.R.  1963)  for  the  relief  of 
employees  of  General  Services  Admin- 
istration was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

HARRY  LeROY  JONES 

The  bill  <H.R.  3403)  for  the  relief  of 
Han-y  LeRoy  Jones  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  769" ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  provide  that  the  services  of  Harry  LeRoy 
Jones  as  Director  of  the  Commission  on  In- 
ternational Rules  of  Judicial  Procedure  from 
Januarv  1.  1960,  to  June  30.  1965.  shall  be 
creditable  service  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  The  bill  would 
authorize  recomputatlon  of  his  annuity  as 
though  he  were  a  voluntary  retiree  who  was 
reemployed  full  time  for  at  least  5  years  ana 
was  paid  from  appropriated  funds,  and  the 
recomputatlon  shall  be  made  on  the  basis 
that  he  had  been  compensated  at  a  salary 
equivalent  of  Civil  Service  General  Schedule 
18. 

STATEMENT 

This  proposal  was  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  an  executive  communi- 
cation from  the  Commission  on  International 
Rules  of  Judicial  Procedure  transmitted  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  October  6,  1966,  and  passed  the  House  In 
the  same  form  as  Introduced. 

Mr.  Jones  served  as  the  Director  of  the 
Commission  on  International  Rules  of  Ju- 
dicial Procedure  from  January  of  1959  until 
Its  termination  on  December  31.  1966.  Legis- 
lative relief  is  necessary  in  this  case  because 
Mr.  Jones  served  as  a  Director  of  the  Com- 
mission in  the  period  from  January  1,  1960, 
through  December  31.  1966,  under  circum- 
stances where  none  of  his  employment  in  the 
period  can  be  credited  for  civil  service  retire- 
ment purposes. 


Mr.  Harry  LeRoy  Jones  was  appointed  Di- 
ector   of   the   Commission   on   International 
Rules  of  Judicial  Procedure  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Commission  in  January  of  1959. 
His  salary  was  fixed  as  the  equivalent  of  a 
GS-18,  then  being  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  $17,500  per  year.  Mr.  Jones  took  office  as 
the  Director  of  the  Commission  in  April  1959 
and   served   in  a   full-time  capacity  in  that 
position  up  to  the  time  of  the  termination 
of  the  Commission.  The  Commission  was  es- 
tablished by  Public  Law  85-906  by  the  act  of 
September  2,  1958,    and  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission  was  extended  initially  to  December 
31,   1961,  and  then  twice  more  to  December 
31,    1963,   and   finally  to  December  31,   1966. 
Due   to  a  lack  of  appropriations,  the  Com- 
mission   operated    with    private    funds   from 
January  1.  1960.  through  December  31,  1962. 
It   received   an   appropriation   of   $10,000  in 
1963  and  another  of  $25,000  in  1965.  With  the 
exception  of  a   payment  of  $14,87582  from 
the   1965  appropriation,  Mr.  Jones'  employ- 
ment was  without  compensation  from  Fed- 
eral funds  during  that  period. 

The  letter  of  the  Commission  summarized 
the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Jones'  employment 
by  saying  that  in  the  7-year  period  from 
January  1,  1960.  to  December  31,  1966.  Mr. 
Jones  received  a  salary  for  only  3  years  and 
10  months,  and  only  in  the  latter  10  months 
was  the  salary  paid  from  Federal  funds.  As 
a  result,  he  served  3  years  and  2  months 
without  any  compensation  at  all.  The  sig- 
nificant point  is  that  none  of  his  employ- 
ment during  the  period  of  January  1.  1960. 
to  December  31.  1966.  can  be  credited  for 
civil  service  retirement  purposes.  The  bill 
would  grant  such  credit  for  the  period  from 
January  1,  1960,  to  June  30,  1965.  when  Mr. 
Jones  reached  compulsory  retirement  age. 

The  committee  was  advised  that  the  Di- 
rector carried  out  the  duties  of  his  office  dur- 
ing this  period.  He  handled  correspondence, 
wrote  articles  on  International  procedure, 
and  participated  in  symposiums  sponsored 
by  national  and  International  bar  associa- 
tions and  other  legal  institutions.  He  also 
in  the  course  of  his  duties  was  required  to 
respond  to  inquiries  from  Government  de- 
partments and  agencies  and  from  private 
practioners  on  questions  relating  to  Inter- 
national procedure. 

The  letter  of  the  Commission  summarizes 
the  effect  of  the  bill  and  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  Jones  would  obtain  credit  for  his  serv- 
ices in  the  following  language: 

"The  draft  bill  would  authorize  recompu- 
tatlon of  Mr.  Jones'  annuity  as  though  he 
were  a  voluntary  Federal  retiree  who  was 
reemployed  full  time  for  at  least  5  years 
and  was  paid  from  appropriated  funds.  The 
creditable  service  would  extend  from  the 
date  of  Mr.  Jones'  involuntary  retirement 
on  January  1,  1960,  to  June  30.  1965.  the  ap- 
proximate date  when  he  reached  the  age  of 
compulsory  retirement.  Mr.  Jones  would  be 
afforded  an  annuity  at  the  rate  of  $1,182  per 
month,  in  lieu  of  his  present  monthly  rate  of 
$697.  His  wife's  potential  survivor  annuity 
would  be  raised  from  $378  to  $708  per  month. 
Payments  would  begin  the  first  day  of  the 
month  following  enactment  of  the  proposed 

bill. 

"Eligibility  for  recomputatlon  on  this  basis 
is  conditioned  upon  deposit  with  Interest 
covering  the  entire  period  of  reemployment 
service.  The  approximate  deposit  payment 
to  the  retirement  fund  for  the  period  from 
January  1.  1960,  to  June  30,  1965.  would  be 
$7,742.  This  amount  would  be  paid  to  the 
fund  by  deducting  $485  a  month  (the  an- 
nuity proposed  by  this  bill  of  $1,182  a  month 
minus  Mr.  Jones'  present  annuity  of  $697 
a  month)  for  16  months  from  his  annuity 
payments  until  the  full  amount  had  been 
collected." 

The  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. In  reporting  on  the  merits  of  S. 
1041,  a  bill  similar  to  the  House-passed  bill. 
advised  that  unlike  most  private  relief  leg- 
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illation  this  bill  would  not  afford  one  per- 
^n  benefits  while  discriminating  against 
others  similarly  situated.  The  circumstances 
nf  Mr  Jones'  case  are  unique  and  it  could 
not  possiblv  set  a  troublesome  precedent. 
The  Civil  Service  Commission,  therefore, 
advises  that  it  offers  no  objection  to  enact- 
ment of  legislation  for  the  relief  of  this 
cliimant. 

The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
bill  has  a  meritorious  purpose  and  accord- 
ingly recommends  favorable  consideration  of 
Hr'3403,  without  amendment. 


BILL   PASSED   OVER 

The  bill  <H.R.  3474)  to  require  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
to  determine  the  amount  and  validity 
of  the  claim  of  Ike  Ignac  Klein  against 
the  Government  of  Hungary,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


ELPIDIO  DIMACALI  DAMAZO 

The  bill  ^H.R.  3727)  for  the  relief  of 
Elpidio  Dimacali  Damazo  and  Natividad 
Simsuangco  Damazo  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTRPOSE     OF     THE     BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  tlie  LTnlted 
States  to  Elpidio  Dimacali  Damazo  and  Na- 
tividad Simsuangco  Damazo  as  of  June  27, 
1958.  and  July  11.  1959.  respectively,  in  order 
that  they  may  file  petitions  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


amount  of  the  Federal  share  exceeded  the 
amount  obligated  and  since  a  rescue  truck 
could  not  be  equated  with  rescue  tools,  it 
was  Impossible  to  amend  the  old  project 
application,  and  since  procurement  of  the 
truck  had  occurred  in  a  prior  fiscal  year  and 
could  not  support  a  new  project  application, 
the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  turned  down 
the  request  for  funds. 

Had  the  project  application  been  properly 
submitted  within  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  equipment  was  purchased,  it  would  have 
been  approved  as  all  other  elements  are  In 
order.  However,  such  submissions  may  not 
be  approved  when  the  procurement  has  oc- 
curred prior  to  the  availability  of  the  Fed- 
eral appropriations  sought  to  be  charged  (31 
Comp.  Gen.  308). 

The  Army  report  refers  to  the  fact  that 
relief  similar  to  that  provided  for  the  City 
of  Pawtucket,  R.I..  was  extended  by  the  Con- 
gress for  retroactive  Federal  contributions 
for  procurements  made  prior  to  June  30. 
1960.  which  were  ratified  and  affirmed.  This 
relief  was  extended  by  Public  Law  87-390 
which  was  approved  on  October  4.  1961.  The 
Army  report  also  notes  that  from  time  to 
time.  bilU  similar  to  H.R.  3799  have  been 
approved  by  the  Congress  to  provide  for  re- 
lief to  municipalities. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  had  In- 
quired into  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  purchase  of  the  truck.  It  appears  that 
through  Inadvertence,  the  city  failed  to  In- 
clude the  truck  as  an  item  in  its  project  ap- 
plication in  1963  so  that  the  application  only 
related  to  rescue  tools.  As  has  already  been 
noted,  the  truck  was  actually  acquired  by 
the  cltv  in  March  of  1964,  approximately  a 
year  after  the  application  has  been  sub- 
mitted, and.  of  course,  after  it  had  been  ap- 
proved in  June  of  the  same  year.  By  that 
time  the  application  could  not  be  amended 
nor  could  a  new  application  be  filed.  How- 
ever, It  appears  that  the  city  proceeded  In 
good  faith  and  the  Army  has  Indicated  that 
had  the  proper  steps  been  followed,  the  ap- 
plication would  have  been  approved.  Under 
these  circumstances,  that  committee  has  de- 
termined that  relief  should  be  extended  to 
the  city  of  Pawtucket. 

This  committee  Is  In  agreement  with  the 
findings  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  accordinglv  recommends  favorable  con- 
sideration of  HR.  3799.  without  amendment. 


CITY   OF  PAWTUCKET,  R.I. 

The  bill  (H.R.  3799)  for  the  relief  of 
the  city  of  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  772),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
is  to  pay  the  city  of  Pawtucket,  R.I., 
$5,313.45,  "in  full  settlement  of  Its  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  a  civil  defense  rescue 
truck  purchased  in  March  1964. 

ST.^TEMENT 

Records  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
disclose  that  the  project  application  of  the 
city  of  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  for  the  procurement 
of  rescue  tools  and  equipment  was  approved 
prior  to  the  date  of  June  30.  1963.  The  Fed- 
eral share  of  this  purchase  was  $1,918.86.  In 
March  of  1964  the  city  also  procured  a  res- 
cue truck  and  was  billed  for  it  In  October 
of  that  year. 

However,  the  billing  occurred  in  a  sub- 
sequent fiscal  year.  For  the  reason  that  the 


JOHN  A.  DANISCH 

The  bill  'H.R.  6324)  for  the  relief  of 
John  A.  Danisch  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
773  1 .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  provide  that  the  period  of  time  served  by 
John  A.  Danisch  with  the  Provisional  Inter- 
governmental Committee  for  the  Movement 
of  Migrants  from  Europe  (PICMME).  a  pub- 
lic international  organization,  from  April  15. 
1952,  to  February  9,  1954,  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  leave  without  pay  from  Fed- 
era!  employment  for  retirement  purposes. 

STATEMENT 

The  records  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission disclose  that  Mr.  Danisch  had  over 
15  years  of  Federal  service  on  November  1, 
1950.  at  which  time  he  transferred  from  the 
Department  of  the  Army  to  the  Department 
of  State  to  accept  an  overseas  limited  ap- 
pointment. He  served  with  the  Department 
of   State  In   Germany   until   April    14,   1952, 


when  he  was  persuaded  by  the  Department 
of  State  to  accept  a  position  with  the  Pro- 
visional Intergovernmental  Committee  for 
the  Movement  of  Migrant*  from  Europe 
(PICMME),  a  public  international  organiza- 
tion as  designated  by  Executive  Order  10335 
of  March  28,  1952.  He  was  with  that  organiza- 
tion until  he  returned  to  the  Department  of 
the  Army  on  February  10.  1954.  Since  that 
time  he  "has  been  trying  to  obtain  credit 
toward  civil  service  retirement  for  the  service 
with  PICMME  because  he  was  erroneously 
advised  that  such  service  would  be  counted 
as  leave  without  pay. 

The  Commission.  In  Its  report,  made  It 
clear  that  Its  position  with  respect  to  the 
service  in  question  performed  by  Mr.  Danisch 
has  been  that  it  was  not  creditable  because 
of  the  noncareer  type  of  appointment  In 
which  Mr.  Danisch  was  serving  when  he  left 
State  Department  for  employment  with 
PICMME.  Executive  Order  9721  of  May  10, 
1946.  as  amended  by  Executive  Order  10103 
of  February  1.  1950.  grants  reemployment 
rights  to  a  classified  career  civil  service  em- 
ployee who  transfers  to  a  public  International 
organization  if  he  makes  application  for  re- 
employment within  90  days  after  being 
separated  from  the  organization.  While  with 
the  International  organization  the  individ- 
ual Is  considered  to  be  in  leave-without-pay 
status.  Since  Mr.  Danisch  was  serving  under 
a  limited  appointment,  he  did  not  have  a 
classified  civil  service  status  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Executive  orders  when  he 
transferred  from  the  State  Department  to 
PICMME  and,  accordingly,  has  no  reemploy- 
ment rights  with  the  State  Department.  Ad- 
ditionally, he  was,  in  fact,  not  reemployed 
by  the  State  Department  but  returned  to 
Government  employment  under  an  indefinite 
appointment  (In  lieu  of  reinstatement)  with 
the  Department  of  the  Army. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission,  In  Its  report, 
points  out  that  they  have  consistently  viewed 
prlvate_relief   legislation   as   undesirable    In 
principle.  In  exceptional  instances  where  a 
patent  inequity  exists  such  legislation  may 
be  warranted.  Mr    Danisch's  case  seems  ex- 
ceptional  in   this   sense.   The    record   shows 
clearly  that  he  was  erroneously  advised  that 
if  he  accepted  the  PICMME  offer  he  could 
preserve  the  continuity  of  his  Federal  service 
by    obtaining    a    position    in    any    Federal 
agency  within  90  days  after  separation  from 
PICMME  This  counsel  was  based  on  a  memo 
from  'Washington  signed  by  "Acheson"  (pre- 
sumably the  then  Secretary  of  State)  which 
stated    that   time   with   PICMME   would   be 
considered  leave  without  pay  for  retirement 
purposes   if  he   were   "appointed   without   a 
break    in    service    to    Federal    Government 
agency."  It  is   also  clear  that  the   transfer 
was  in  the  Government's  Interest  and  that 
Mr.  Danisch  was  encouraged  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  make  the  change  but  t^^at 
he  did  not  want  to  do  so  without  complete 
assurance  of  continuity  of  Federal  service.  He 
agreed  to  the  transfer  under  the  Impression 
that  the  service  would  be  treated  as   leave 
without  pay  That  agency,  therefore,  believed 
that  an  inequity  would  exist  if  Mr.  Danisch 
were  penalized  for  the  mistake  of  those  who 
advised  him.  Accordingly,  that  agency  states 
it  would  have  no  objection  to  H.R.  6324  as 
it  was  amended  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Favorable  consideration  of  this  legislation 
would  give  the  clalm.ant  about  13  months 
creditable  service  for  retirement  purposes. 
Such  additional  service  would  increase  the 
annuity  payable  to  Mr.  Danisch  by  an  addi- 
tional 2. 16  percent  of  his  average  salary. 

In  view  of  the  facts  outlined  in  this  report 
and  the  report  submitted  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  the  committee  has  concluded 
that  this  is  an  appropriate  case  for  legisla- 
tive relief,  and  therefore  recommerids  favor- 
able consideration  of  H.R.  6324,  without 
amendment. 
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DR.  EMANUEL  MARCUS 
The  bill  iHR.  7599'   for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Emanuel  Marcus  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  RECORD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.    774).   explaining   the   purposes  of 

the  ijill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
Is  to  grant  Dr.  Emanuel  Marcus  credit  for 
civil  service  retirement,  annual  and  sick 
leave,  and  final  salary  payment  for  his  em- 
ployment in  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
between  October  29.  1946.  and  AprU  15,  1966. 

STATEMENT 

The  Veterans'  Administration.  In  Its  re- 
port to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  has 
recommended  favorable  consideration  of  this 
proposal  and  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion in  us  report  to  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  indicates  that  it  would  inter- 
pose no  objection  to  the  bill's  enactment. 

The  records  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion disclose  that  Dr.  Marcus  was  initially 
appointed  as  an  associate  medical  officer  in 
the  Medical  Service  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration at  $3,200  per  annum  effective  Au- 
gust 1,  1941.  On  April  18.  1944,  he  went  on 
military  furlough.  He  was  separated  from 
military  service  effective  June  14,  1946,  and 
was  converted  to  an  excepted  appointment 
probational,  physician,  full  grade  $5,905.20 
per  annum,  effective  October  29,  1946,  under 
authority  of  section  6ib),  Public  Law  293, 
79th  Congress.  He  served  continuously  in  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  from 
October  29,  1946,  until  AprU  15.  1966.  at 
which  time  he  was  separated  as  a  physician. 
chief  grade  $18,235  per  annum  due  to  "fail- 
ure to  meet  statutory  requirements  of  38 
U.S  C.  4105  Not  licensed  to  practice  medicine 
or  surgery  in  a  State,  Territory,  or  Common- 
wealth of  the  United  States  or  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia." 

At  Che  time  of  Dr.  Marcus'  initial  appoint- 
ment on  August  1,  1941.  there  was  no  statu- 
tory requirement  of  licensure  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  employment  as  a  physician  in 
the  then  Medical  Service  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  The  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, established  on  January  3,  1946, 
under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  293,  79th 
Congress,  replaced  the  Medical  Service  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  Section  5  of  said 
act.  in  force  at  the  time  Dr.  Marcus  was 
appointed  to  a  position  in  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  on  October  29,  1946. 
established  as  one  of  the  prerequisites  of 
such  appointment  that  the  individual  be 
licensed  to  practice  medicine  in  a  State  or 
the  District  of  Columbia.  A  similar  provision 
Is  now  contained  In  section  4105  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code. 

Dr.  Marcus  has  never  technically  been 
licensed  to  practice  medicine  in  a  State  or 
the  District  of  Columbia.  He  did,  however, 
during  1942.  apply  for  and  receive  a  Federal 
registration  certificate  dated  March  12,  1942, 
from  the  Commission  on  Licensure,  Healing 
Arts  Practice  Act.  District  of  Columbia, 
which  authorized  him  to  legally  practice  his 
profession  in  the  District  of  Columbia  so 
long  as  it  was  confined  to  Government  prac- 
tice only.  Apparently,  relying  on  this  regis- 
tration certificate  and  on  the  assumption 
that  he  was  licensed  to  practice  medicine  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  so  long  as  he  re- 
mained in  the  Government  service.  Dr.  Mar- 
cus e.xecuted  a  'Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery     Classification     Questionnaire     for 


Professional  Service  Personnel"  on  April  25, 
1946,  and  indicated  thereon  that  he  was  li- 
censed in  the  District  of  Coliombia.  Sub- 
sequent to  this  tune  and  during  Dr.  Marcus' 
entire  service  with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, his  qualifications  were  reviewed  peri- 
odically for  promotion  and  reassignment.  In 
none  of  these  reviews  was  his  licensure  ever 
questioned. 

On  December  30.  1965,  however,  a  review 
of  Dr.  Marcus'  personnel  folder  failed  to  dis- 
close positive  evidence  of  his  license  to  prac- 
tice medicine.  In  response  to  a  request  to 
produce  such  evidence,  he  submitted  the 
registration  certificate  referred  to  above. 
Pending  consideration  of  this  evidence  he 
was  continued  on  the  rolls  until  April  15, 
1966.  It  was  determined  that  the  registra- 
tion certificate  did  not  constitute  a  license 
to  practice  medicine  as  required  by  the  stat- 
ute. Dr.  Marcus  did  not,  therefore,  meet  the 
statutory  criteria  for  appointment  in  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  He  was 
separated  from  employment  with  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  effective 
April  15,  1966.  At  the  time  of  separation.  Dr. 
Marcus  had  84  days  of  accumulated  annual 
leave,  66  days  of  sick  leave,  and  the  total 
amount  of  his  retirement  deductions  In  the 
civil  service  retirement  fund  was  $13,329.73. 
This  matter  was  submitted  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  on  June  1,  1966,  for  consider- 
ation and  decision  as  to  the  proper  disposi- 
tion of  the  amounts  deducted  for  the  civil 
service  retirement  fund,  the  lump-sum  pay- 
ment for  annual  leave,  and  a  final  salary 
payment  withheld  from  Dr.  Marcus  at  the 
time  of  his  separation. 

The  Comptroller  General  In  a  decision,  B- 
159325,  dated  August  1,  1966,  concluded  as 
follows: 

"On  the  basis  of  the  facts  presented  we 
must  conclude  that  Dr.  Marcus  did  not  qual- 
ify for  appointment  as  a  physician  In  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  by  reason 
of  his  failure  to  fulfill  the  licensure  require- 
ment contained  in  the  governing  statute.  In 
accordance  with  the  decision  of  October  8, 
1952,  B-1 11684,  which  you  cite,  his  status 
while  working  in  the  Department  as  a  physi- 
cian must  be  considered  that  of  a  de  facto 
employee  and  as  such  he  is  entitled  to  retain 
the  compensation  he  received  while  so  em- 
ployed but  is  not  entitled  to  any  additional 
payments  by  reason  of  such  service, 

"Accordingly,  at  the  time  of  his  separa- 
tion on  AprU  15,  1966,  Dr.  Marcus  was  not 
entitled  to  lump-sum  leave  or  final  salary 
payments.  Furthermore,  he  may  not  be  al- 
lowed a  refund  of  retirement  deductions 
made  during  his  de  facto  service  (see  38 
Comp.  Gen.  175)." 

The  report  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
on  the  bill  recognized  that  Dr.  Marcus  served 
the  Government  continuously  and  faithfully 
for  over  24  years.  That  report  further  stated 
that  he  is  presently  afflicted  with  a  coronai7 
disease  which  has  necessitated  a  long  period 
of  hospitalization  and  convalescence.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  stated  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  literal  application  of  the  rule  con- 
cerning de  facto  employment  in  this  partic- 
ular case  becomes  manifest  when  It  is  con- 
sidered that  Dr.  Marcus  will  be  deprived  of 
credit  for  this  long  period  of  Government 
service  for  retirement  annuity  purposes.  To 
compound  the  unfairness  of  the  situation,  he 
cannot  seek  a  recovery  of  the  amounts  paid 
Into  the  retirement  fund.  Accordingly,  at  the 
age  of  58,  afflicted  with  a  coronary  disease  he 
is  faced  with  a  future  without  the  retire- 
ment security  to  which  he  would  otherwise 
be  entitled  by  reason  of  his  long  period  of 
Government  service.  The  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration recognized  that  this  absence  of  re- 
tirement security  will  have  a  serious  and  se- 
vere financial  impact  on  Dr.  Marcus  and  his 
family. 

This  committee  agrees  that  the  informa- 
tion submitted  In  connection  with  this  case 


establishes  that  Dr.  Marcus  acted  in  good 
faith  m  his  employment  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  His  apparent 
failure  to  be  aware  of  the  licensure  require- 
ments of  the  law  is  understandable  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  his  initial  ap- 
pointment  with  the  Medical  Service  there 
was  no  statutory  requirement  for  licensure 
as  a  prerequisite  to  such  appointment.  Upon 
his  return  from  military  service  and  sub- 
sequent thereto,  he  was  apparently  not  ap- 
prised as  to  the  licensure  requirements  by 
appropriate  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery. 

In  view  of  the  facts  outlined  above  and 
the  favorable  recommendation  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  the  indication  of 
the  U.S.  ClvU  Service  Commission  that  under 
these  particular  circumstances,  they  have 
no  objection  to  enactment  of  the  bill,  the 
committee  has  determined  that  this  is  a 
proper  subject  for  legislative  relief.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  recommended  that  the  bill  be 
favorably  considered. 


RICHARD  ALAN  WHITE 

The  bill  (H.R.  7811)  for  the  relief  of 
Richard  Alan  White  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  775) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  that 
Richard  Alan  White,  for  the  purposes  of  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  83  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  adopted  son  of  Benny  R 
White,  a  deceased  former  employee  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

STATEMENT 

In  Its  favorable  report  on  the  bill  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  said : 

•The  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  in  its 
report  to  the  committee  on  the  bill  stated 
th.it  it  had  no  objection  to  its  enactment  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  report 
indicated  that  it  would  be  guided  by  the 
recommendation  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

"On  July  2.  1965,  Mr.  Benny  R.  White,  an 
employee  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration, and  his  wife,  Ruth,  filed  a  petiUon 
to  adopt  Richard  Alan  White,  who  is  the 
beneficiary  of  this  bill.  When  the  adoption 
petition  was  filed.  Richard  Alan  White  wai 
about  1  month  old;  however,  before  the  adop- 
tion could  become  final,  Mr.  Benny  R.  Whlt« 
died  on  November  13,  1965.  Following  his 
death  his  widow  was  granted  a  survivor  an- 
nuity under  the  civil  service  retirement  sys- 
tem which  provided  for  ,S123  a  month,  a  fig- 
ure which  Included  $72  for  herself  and  851 
for  her  minor  child,  Nancy.  Her  claim  in  be- 
half of  her  adopted  child.  Richard  Alan 
White,  was  disallowed  because  the  adoption 
did  not  become  final  until  after  Mr.  White's 
death.  As  is  noted  in  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission report,  the  fact  that  the  adoption 
proceedings  had  not  been  completed  on  the 
date  of  Mr.  White's  death  made  It  Impossi- 
ble for  Richard  Alan  White  to  be  considered 
the  surviving  child  of  a  former  Federal  em- 
ployee within  the  meaning  of  the  civil  service 
retirement  law. 

"This  bill  would  make  It  possible  to  have 
Richard  Alan  White  recognized  as  the 
adopted  son  of  Mr.  White  for  civil  service 
retirement  purposes.  The  effect  of  this  bill 
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ffould  be  to  authorize  an  additional  $56  a 
month  benefit  to  the  widow  on  the  child's 
^half  from  the  date  of  enactment  until  the 
rhlld  marries,  dies  or  reaches  age  18.  or  22  If 
I,  is  a  full-time  student.  The  benefit  would 
terminate  upon  the  happening  of  any  of  the 
fvents  Just  mentioned. 

"This  committee  feels  that  this  is  clearly 
J  proper  subject  for  legislative  relief.  It 
would  carry  forth  the  intent  of  the  deceased 
federal  employee  when  he  with  his  wife 
initiated  adoption  proceedings.  The  widow 
completed  the  adoption  proceedings  after  her 
husband's  death  and  It  Is  clearly  Just  and 
equitable  that  the  provisions  of  law  which 
are  intended  to  provide  for  children  left  in 
tills  manner  upon  the  death  of  theu-  p.^rent 
be  made  applicable  In  this  case.  As  is  noted 
in  the  Civil  Service  Commission  report, 
s'mllar  relief  was  granted  in  the  88th  Con- 
e-ess by  the  enactment  of  Private  Law  88-337. 
in  that  connection  the  Commission  stated 
that  cases  such  as  this  are  most  unusual  and 
concluded  with  the  words:  '•  •  •  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  enactment  of  H.R.  7811  could 
possibly  establish  a  troublesome  or  costly 
precedent.' 

-In  indicating  that  it  has  no  objection  to 
the  bill,  the  Commission  further  observed 
that  the  evidence  in  the  case  Justified  the 
conclusion  that  Mr.  Benny  White  Intended  to 
adopt  this  child.  In  this  connection  the  Com- 
inisslon  stated : 

"  The  Commission  has  no  objection  to  the 
enactment  of  this  bill.  We  conclude  from  the 
information  furnished  by  Mrs.  White  that  her 
husband  intended  to  adopt  this  child.  Ac- 
cordinglv,  enactment  of  H.R.  7811  Is  neces- 
sary- to  provide  equitable  relief  in  this  case 
and  to  give  the  child  the  annuity  which  has 
been  denied  him  because  Mr.  White  died  be- 
fore actually  entered  the  adoption  decree.' 

"In  view  of  the  facts  outlined  In  this  report 
and  in  the  report  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  the  position  taken  by  that  Com- 
mission it  is  recommended  that  the  bill  be 
considered  favorably." 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill  Is 
meritorious  and  recommends  It  favorably. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  some  Senators  are 
waiting  to  be  recognized  to  transact  rou- 
tine business,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  we  conclude  the  call  of  the  calendar 
for  the  time  being. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DONALD  A.  ■WILLIAMS,  ADMINISTRA- 
TOR OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE'S SOIL  CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM,  RECEIVES  ROCKEFEL- 
LER PUBLIC  SERVICE  AWARD 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  great  satisfaction  that  I  learned 
that  Donald  A.  Williams,  administrator 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  is  a  recipient  of 
the  Rockefeller  Public  Service  Award  this 
year. 

In  my  estimation,  no  better  choice 
could  have  been  made.  For  15  years  Dr. 
Williams  has  directed  the  operations  of 
one  of  this  Nation's  largest  and  most  im- 
portant agencies.  He  has  done  so  with 
dignity  and  intelligence.  During  this  time 
his  dedication  to  the  cause  of  resource 
conservation  has  never  wavered,  his  in- 
tegrity has  never  been  questioned. 

A  career  civil  servant,  he  started  with 
the  Soil  Conser\'ation  Service  at  its  be- 
ginning In  1935  working  in  the  field  as 


a  conservation  engineer.  He  came  up 
through  the  ranks  and  became  head  of 
the  agency  in  1953. 

At  that  time,  the  needs  of  this  Nation 
were  changing.  It  was  necessary  to  give 
the  Soil  Conservation  Sen-ice,  still  a 
fledgling  agency,  new  direction  to  suc- 
cessfully meet  those  needs.  Under  Dr. 
Williams'  leadership,  SCS  immediately 
took  on  new  and  challenging  tasks — and 
it  is  still  doing  so  today. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  remains 
one  of  the  most  effective  and  efficient 
agencies  in  the  Federal  Government.  Its 
staff,  numbering  more  than  16.000,  is 
made  up  primarily  of  professional  peo- 
ple vdth  specialities  in  soil  and  water 
conservation,  hydrology,  agronomy,  soil 
science,  biology,  forestrj',  engineering, 
and  range  management. 

Their  technical  competence  is  highly 
regarded  throughout  the  Federal  Gov- 
ei-nment  and — most  important — by  the 
farmers,  ranchers,  and  others  who  op- 
erate the  three-fourths  of  our  land  in 
private  owTiership. 
Let  me  give  just  one  example. 
It  was  my  privilege  this  past  Sept-ember 
to  share  the  speakers'  platform  with  Don 
Williams  at  the  dedication  of  the  pri- 
vately owned  90,000-acre  Homer  Mitchell 
Tree  Farm  in  Rapides  Parish,  La. 

This  was  an  exciting  occasion  for  both 
of  us  for  this  dedication  was  a  tribute  to 
the  type  of  professionalism  that  makes 
up  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Homer 
Mitchell  was  a  SCS  woodland  specialist 
who  devoted  his  life  in  making  the  cut- 
over,  erosion-prone  lands  of  the  South 
once  again  a  productive  asset  to  the  Na- 
tion. He  was  a  soil  conservationist  of  the 
first  order  and  his  contributions  to 
forestry'  management  will  long  be  re- 
membered. 

In  a  way,  the  dedication  was  also  a 
tribute  to  Don  Williams,  who  has  the 
facility  of  drawing  top  caliber  men  into 
SCS  and  getting  the  best  out  of  them. 

The  mark  of  the  SCS  technicians  can 
be  seen  throughout  the  countryside. 
Working  through  local  soil  and  water 
conser\'ation  districts  and  with  State  and 
other  Federal  conservation  agencies,  they 
have  had  a  profound  influence  in  pre- 
serving and  developing  our  natural  re- 
sources of  soil,  water,  woodlands,  and 
wildlife  for  the  good  of  all  our  people. 
I  see  it  ever>'  time  I  return  to  Louisiana. 
Thirty  years  ago  much  of  Louisiana 
was  barren  cutover  hillside.  Erosion  was 
rampant,  and  rich  topsoil  muddied 
streams  and  choked  waterw^ays.  Today 
most  of  this  land  is  protected  by  tall  trees 
and  lush  pastures. 

This  has  come  about  largely  through 
a  unique  cooperative  venture  between  the 
Soil  Conservation  Services  and  locally 
governed  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts. These  same  districts  may  sponsor 
Public  Law  566  small  watershed  projects 
and  resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment projects. 

In  Louisiana,  20  small  watershed  proj- 
ects are  in  operation  on  1.8  million  acres 
of  land  and  17  more  are  in  the  planning 
stage  on  2  million  acres  of  land. 

These  projects  combine  conservation 
measures  and  flood  detention  reservoirs 
on  the  upland  streams  where  half  of  our 
annual  flood  damage  occurs. 


The  small  watershed  program  has  been 
one  of  the  most  effective  methods  of 
stimulating  rural  area  development. 
From  its  inception.  Don  Williams  has 
played  a  most  important  role  in  the  suc- 
cess of  this  program. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  closely  with  Don 
Williams  on  resource  conservation  pro- 
grams and  policies  over  the  past  15 
vears. 

I  am  well  aware  of  his  outstanding  ad- 
ministrative abiUties,  and  I  applaud  his 
selection  as  one  of  the  Rockefeller  Public 
Service  Award  winners  for  1967. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  re- 
lease from  Princeton,  N,J.,  dated  No- 
vember 13.  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Princeton,  N.J.,  November  13,— Donald  A. 
Williams,  Administrator  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  who  was  named  today  as  win- 
ner of  the  1967  Rockefeller  Public  Service 
Award  in  the  field  of  Administration,  sees 
his  Job  as  serving  equally  the  rural  and 
urban  population. 

The  honor,  made  possible  by  funds  granted 
by  John  D.  Rockefeller  3rd  and  administered 
by  Princeton  University  as  a  national  trust, 
recognizes  his  31  years  of  Government  career 
service  with  a  tax-free  cash  award  of  $10,- 
000,  The  presentations  will  be  made  at  a 
luncheon  in  Washington  on  Dec.  6th. 

As  the  third  head  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  since  its  establishment  by  Congress 
in  1935,  Mr,  Williams  has  guided  the  agen- 
cy's program  through  its  great  change  from 
"the  dustbowl  age"  when  erosion  control 
was  its  primary  responsibility,  to  current  ad- 
ditional responsibilities  for  water  conserva- 
tion, flood  control  and  land  use  planning, 
""Soil  and  water  have  to  be  treated  to- 
gether," said  Mr.  Williams.  "Conservation  Is 
everybody's  business  because  it  affects  every- 
body—In"  the  cities  as  well  as  on  the  farms. 
"For  example.  It  Is  necessary  to  keep  silt 
out  of  harbors.  In  addition  to  keeping  topsoU 
on  the  land.  As  early  as  1948,  water  conserva- 
tion activities  were  added  to  the  technical 
programs  of  irrigation  and  drainage.  A  few 
years  later  it  was  recognized  that  much  of  the 
choicest  agricultural  land  was  being  diverted 
to  other  uses— subdivisions,  factories,  air- 
ports, housing  developments.  So  we  began  to 
classify  soils  for  non-agricultural  as  well  as 
agricultural  uses. 

"Today  this  work  Involves  metropolitan 
planning  and  zoning  boards,  the  blending  of 
rural  and  urban  Interests  In  land  use.  Many 
watershed  projects  now  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  state  and  local  divisions  of  govern- 
ment, who  seek  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  Federal  Government.  Some 
800  projects  In  actual  operation  In  the 
United  States  receive  advice  and  assistance 
from  our  technicians." 

Mr.  Williams  was  born  in  Clark,  South  Da- 
kota, 62  years  ago  and  received  his  B.S.  In 
civil' engineering  from  South  Dakota  State 
College.  He  later  did  postgraduate  work  at 
the  same  college  and  at  the  University  of 
South  Dakota.  In  1956  he  received  an  hon- 
orary degree  of  Doctor  of  Agriculture  from 
South  Dakota  State  University,  the  first  such 
degree  ever  awarded  to  a  civil  engineer. 

He  Is  married  to  the  former  Ruth  Chris- 
tiansen of  Volga,  South  Dakota.  They  have 
one  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Cathryn  Weir,  of 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  who  Is  a  Presbyterian 
minister  and  wife  of  a  minister.  His  brother, 
Ross  Williams,  a  farmer,  stUl  resides  in 
Clark,    S.D.;    another   brother,    Clifford  Wll- 
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Hams,  Is  a  consulting  civil  engineer  In 
Augusta,  Ga.,  and  a  tliird  brother,  Reginald 
S.  Williams,  is  a  retired  banker  living  1". 
Toronto.  Canada. 

Despite  his  agricultural  beginnings.  Mr. 
Williams  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  urban 
areas.  He  Joined  the  SC3  In  1935.  holding 
various  field  Jobs  as  a  conservation  engineer, 
but  has  lived  In  big  cities  many  more  years 
than  on  the  farm.  Among  the  cities  In  which 
he  lived  and  worked  are  Spokane,  Washing- 
ton; Portland.  Oregon;  and  for  the  last  17 
years.  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Williams  also  serves  as  a  consultant 
to  the  Ford  Foundation  and  has  been  adviser 
to  the  governments  of  seventeen  countries, 
including  India.  Turkey,  and  New  Zealand, 
on  soil  and  water  conservation  problems,  pro- 
grams and  organization.  He  has  been  con- 
sultant to  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment in  Latin  America  and  in  Asia  and 
directs  SCS  projects  In  several  countries  for 
them  He  left  on  Oct.  17th  of  this  year  for 
three  weeks  in  India,  where  he  Is  reviewing 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  technical  as- 
sistance program  for  India,  and  will  return 
on  November  20. 

Mr.  Williams  received  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award  of  the  National  Association  of 
Soil  and  Wat-er  Consen-atlon  Districts  In 
1957  and  the  Distinguished  Service  Award  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1958. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  the  calen- 
dar, beginning  with  Calendar  No   760. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  AT  THE 
NAVAL  AIR  TEST  CENTER.  PATUX- 
ENT  RIVER,  MD. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  20311  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  at  the  Naval  Air  Test  Center, 
U.S.  Naval  Air  Station.  Patuxent  River. 
Md.,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  3,  in  the  material, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  27,  from  the  top 
of  the  page,  strike  out  "Jamek  T.  Smith," 
and  insert  "James  T.  Smith,";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

S.  2031 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  each 
Individual  named  In  section  2  of  this  Act  Is 
relieved  of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the 
United  States  of  the  amount  set  forth  op- 
posite his  name,  which  amount  represents 
an  overpayment  of  salary  paid  to  each  indi- 
vidual as  a  civilian  employee  of  the  Naval  Air 
Test  Center.  United  States  Naval  Air  Station, 
Patuxent  River.  Maryland,  as  the  result  of 
administrative  error.  In  the  audit  and  set- 
tlement of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or 
disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States,  full 
credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amounts  for 
which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Individuals  referred  to  in  the 
first  section  of  this  .^ct  and  the  amount  of 
the  liability  of  each  of  them  waived  by  this 
Act  are  as  follows; 

Amount 
James   G.    Adams.    September    12, 

1965  through  October  23,  1965..     $26.40 
Helen  Baronlak.  January  19.  1964 

through  January  16.  1965 231.60 

Patrick  E.  Beverldge.  May  10,  1964 

through  June  7,  1964 17.60 

Joseph  T.  Bradburn,  January  17, 
1965  through  November  20, 
1965    193.60 


Amount 
Elliot  Bray,  July  5,   1964  through 

September  10.   1965 $346.80 

Samuel     Brown,    March     1,     1964 

through  April  12,  1964 26.40 

Franklin    L.    Carroll,    August    29, 

1965     through     November     20, 

1965    57.60 

Paul    C.    Chesnut.    May    10.    1965 

through    December   4.    1965 112.00 

Philip  G.  Clements.  May  24.  n64 

through   November    20,    1965 364.00 

Glenwood  J.  Coombs,  May  24,  1964 

through  November  20,  1965 364.00 

James    W.    Davis,    September    27, 

1964  through     September     26. 

1965    249.60 

John  Dawson,  Junior,  September 

2,    1962    through    September    1, 

1963 204.16 

George  E.  Denton,  Junior,  Decem- 
ber 8,  1963  through  November 
20.  1965 460.60 

Robert  H.  Dorsch,  Junior,  October 
10,  1965  through  October  23, 
1965    16.80 

Veronica  D.  Dorsey,  May  24,  1964 

through   November   20,    1965.--     364.00 

Lester    R.    Drahelm,    October    13, 

1963  through  December  7,  1963_  102.40 
Lois     M.     Field,     March     1,     1964 

through  November  20,  1965--.  166.40 
James  M.  Goldsborough,  February 

2,     1964    through    January    31, 

1965    283.40 

Francis   B,   Gough,   June   21,    1964 

through  November  20,  1965 348.00 

John     C.    Groom,     May    9,     1965 

through  November  20,  1965 113.32 

Thomas  F.  Hammett,  July  19,  1964 

through   November   20,    1965 392.80 

Varner    D.    Henderson,    March    29, 

1964  through  May  10,  1964--.  26.40 
Jack    L.    Holcomb.    July    5,    1964 

through  November  20,  1965--  387. 20 
Norvall   A.   Hugg.   March    15,    1964 

through    December    4,     1965 486.40 

Francis  L.  Hurry,  December  9.  1962 

through  December  6.  1964 457.60 

Benedict   P.   Jarboe,    January    17, 

1965  through     December     20, 

1965    211.20 

Edward   P.   Jaxtheimer,   February 

2.     1964,    through    January    31, 

1965    - 282.40 

Grady    C.    Jenkins,   July    5,    1964, 

through  November  20,  1965 523.20 

Donald   L.    Jones,   April    14.    1963, 

through  May  9,   1965 440.37 

Roy    A.    Longanecker,    September 

1,    1963,    through    December    4, 

1965    442.40 

Peter   Lopltz,   February    16.    1964, 

through   December   4.    1965 420.06 

Herman  H.  Martin,  August  2,  1964, 

through    November   20,    1965 326.40 

Ralph  M.  Messick,  March  31,  1963, 

through  October  10,  1965 527.20 

Jacob    Nemerow,     July     5,     1964, 

through  November  20,   1965 371.20 

Francis  F.  Nevlns,  January  19,  1964, 

through  December  4.  1965 357.60 

Harold  L.  Payne.  March   3,   1963, 

through  February  28.  1965 457.60 

Luther  L.  Peterson.  June  7,  1964, 

through  December  27.   1965 366.40 

Charles  P.  Pllkerton.  March  3,  1963, 

through    November   20,    1965 621.20 

Samuel  L.  Porter,  Junior,  May  10, 

1964,     through     November     20, 

1965    403.20 

James  A.  Rldgell,  October  27,  1963, 

through  October  10.   1965 464.80 

Robert   A.   Russell,   July   5,    1964, 

through  November  8.  1965 392.00 

William  P.  Russell,  July  5.   1964. 

through  November  20.   1965 404.00 

Francis  H.  Smith.  October  13.  1963. 

through  November  20.   1965 428.16 

James    T.    Smith.    July    5,    1964, 

through  November  20.  1965 678.40 


Amount 
Robert    D.    Strain.    September    1. 

1963.  through  January  20.  1965. ,  $446. 00 
William   R.   Thompson.   December 

8,   1963,   through  November  20, 

1965    460.00 

Stephen  E.  Wathen,  December  20. 

1964.  through      December      4, 

1965    192.40 

Robert  F.  Wigginton.  July  19.  1964. 

through  November  20.  1965 386.40 

Carroll    M.    Wilkes,    December    8, 

1963,  through  December  6,  1964-  228.  80 
Leroy    WUlenborg.     December    9, 

1962.  through  December  6,  1964-  457.  60 
Herman  O.  Wood.  April  12.  1964, 

through   November  20,   1965--.    388.00 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  each  Individual  named  in 
section  2  of  this  Act.  the  sum  of  any  amounts 
received  or  withheld  from  him  on  account 
of  the  overpayments  referred  to  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act.  No  part  of  the  amounts 
appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  any  of  these  claims,  and  the 
same  shall  be  unlawful,  regardless  of  any 
contract  to  the  contrary.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
•  No.  776 1,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
relieve  certain  named  individuals  of  liability 
for  repayment  to  the  United  States  of  the 
amounts  listed,  which  represent  overpay- 
ment of  salaries  as  a  result  of  an  adminis- 
trative error. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  recommends 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

In  its  favorable  report  on  the  bill,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  sets  forth  the  facts  In 
the  case  as  follows: 

'The  records  of  this  Department  show  that 
GAO  payroll  audit  revealed  certain  admin- 
istrative errors  resulting  in  overpayments  to 
51  Naval  Air  Test  Center  employees.  The 
overpayments  of  28  of  the  employees  were  a 
result  of  erroneous  Interpretation  of  regula- 
tions concerning  the  appropriate  waiting 
period  for  step  Increases  in  graded  positions 
for  professional  employees  paid  special  rates 
under  5  U.S.C,  5303.  The  remaining  overpay- 
ments of  23  of  the  employees  were  a  result 
of  the  delayed  receipt  of  a  change  to  appli- 
cable regulations  concerning  employees  in 
ungraded  positions  being  reassigned  or  pro- 
moted to  graded  positions  after  the  personnel 
actions  were  effected.  The  overpayments 
range  from  $16.80  to  $678.40.  The  total 
amount  of  all  overpayments  is  S16,476.47." 

The  committee  has  In  the  past  granted  in- 
dividuals relief  In  similar  cases  where  over- 
payments were  made  through  an  adminis- 
trative error  and  were  received  in  good  faith 
by  the  employees. 

The  committee  believes  the  bill  to  be  meri- 
torious   and    recommends    It    favorably. 


CHRISTOPHER  NICHOLAS  RUSHTON 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2265)  for  the  relief  of  Christopher 
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Nicholas  Rushton,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciar>',  with  an  amendment,  in  line  6,  after 
the  w'ord  "of"  strike  out  "June  ,  1947." 
and  insert  "July  1.  1947.  upon  payment 
of  the  required  head  tax.";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

s.  2265 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
\ct.  Christopher  Nicholas  Rushton  shall  be 
beld  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  July  1.  1947,  upon  payment 
of  the  required  head  tax. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


DR.  JOSE  R.  SANCHEZ 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  2382)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
R.  Sanchez,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  in  line  6.  after  the 
word  "of"  strike  out  'September  21, 
1961"  and  insert  "September  21.  1962."; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 
S.  2382 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Doctor  Jose  R.  Sanchez  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  September  21,  1962. 

Thf  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  778 ^  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE     OF     THE    BILL 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
en.Hble  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization.  The  bill  has  been  amended  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion to  reflect  the  proper  date  upon  which 
the  beneficiary  was  paroled  Into  the  United 
States. 


MARIA  KOLOMETROUTSIS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  7427)  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Kolometroutsis  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  1.  at  the 
beginning  of  line  9,  strike  out  "the  nat- 
ural brother  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not" 
and  insert  "no  brothers  or  sisters  of  the 
beneficiary  shall  thereafter". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
facilitate  the  entry  into  the  United  States 
in  an  immediate  relative  status  of  the  alien 
child  adopted  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
conform  the  language  of  the  proviso  to  prior 
enactments. 

RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES 
OF  THE  U.S.  NAVAL  AMMUNI- 
TION DEPOT.  BREMERTON,  WASH. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  1040)  for  tiie  relief  of  certain  ci- 
vilian employees  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Am- 
munition Depot.  Bangor.  Bremerton. 
Wash.,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments,  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert: 

That  each  Individual  named  In  section  2 
of  this  Act  Is  reUeved  of  liability  to  pay  to 
the  United  States  the  amount  set  forth  op- 
posite his  name  in  such  section.  Such 
amounts  represent  overpayments  of  compen- 
sation made  to  such  individuals  as  a  result 
of  administrative  error  while  they  were  em- 
ployed at  the  naval  installations  listed  in 
such  section.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of 
the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing 
officer  of  the  United  States,  credit  shall  be 
given  for  amounts  for  which  liability  Is  re- 
lieved by  this  section. 

Sec  2.  The  names  of  each  individual  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  the 
amount  of  overpayments  m.-;de  to  each  in- 
dividual, the  period  during  which  the  over- 
payments were  made,  and  the  naval  instal- 
lation employing  each  individual,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  United  States  Naval  Ammunition  De- 
pot. Bangor.  Bremerton.  Washington. 
Name   of   emplovee   and   period   of   Amount 

overpayment:  overpaid 

Frank  Grey.  Junior,  from  Decem- 
ber 23,  1962,  through  October 

10.  1964 $607.20 

Carroll  L.  Klleves.  from  April  16. 

1963.  through  April  25,  1964.-  452.00 
Helen  M.  Morehouse,  from  April 

16     1963.    through    Ocotber    9. 

1965    1,391.10 

Jerome     R.     Weathermon.     from 
.  Februarv  19.  1963.  through  Oc- 
tober 9,1965 1.063.93 

(2)  United  States  Polaris  Missile  Facility, 

Pacific. 

Amount 

overpaid 
Name    of    employee    and    period    of 
overpayment: 
George  C.  Solman.  from  November 
22    1964.  through  September  11. 
1965    $235.20 

(3)  United  States  Torpedo  Station.  Key- 
port.  Washington. 

Amount 
overpaid 

Name    of    employee    and    period    of 
overpayment; 
Howard   K.    Asher.   from    May   24. 

1964,  through     September     25, 

1965    228.80 

Charles  A.  Bary,   from  December 

23.    1962.    through    October    9. 

1965    668.80 

James  L.  Dalton.  from  January  19. 

1964.  through  October  9.  1965--  432.00 
Francis  J.  Hedeen.  from  August  2. 

1964,  through  March  2,  1965 109.  45 


Name  of  employee  and  period  of        Amount 
overpaymentr— Continued  overpaid 

Richard  M,  Lynch,  from  November 
29.    1964.    through    January    2, 

1965    $28  80 

Douglas  P.  McAllister,  from  Sep- 
tember 15.  1963.  through  Sep- 
tember 11.  1965 459.60 

Amos  J.  Pickrell.  from  January  19. 

1964.  through  January  16,  1965-     228,80 
Robert  B.  Stewart,  from  February 

2.  1964.  through  October  9.  1965-     492.  80 
Richard     L.     Thompson,     Senior, 
from  July  19.  1964,  through  July 

17,  1965 210.20 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
monev  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  each  individual  named  in  section 
2  of  this  Act.  the  sum  of  any  amounts  re- 
ceived or  withheld  from  him  on  account  of 
the  overpavments  referred  to  In  the  first 
section  of  this  Act.  No  part  of  the  amounts 
appropriated  in  this  -A^ct  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  any  of  these  claims,  and  the 
same  shall  be  tinlawful.  regardless  of  any 
contract  to  the  contrary.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  guiltv  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000.". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtJHPOSE     OF     THE     AMENDMENTS 

The  purpose  of  the  amendments  Is  to 
include  all  employees  similarly  situated,  as 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  the 
Navy. 

STATEMENT 

The  bin,  S.  1040.  was  introduced  to  relieve 
four  civilian  employees  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Ammunition  Depot.  Bangor.  Bremerton, 
Wash, 

In  reporting  on  the  bill,  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  advised  the  committee  that  It 
would  have  no  objection  to  the  enactment 
of  the  bill  provided  that  It  was  amended  to 
relieve  all  other  employees  similarly  situated. 

In  Its  report  on  the  bill,  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  advised  the  committee  that  as 
a  result  of  a  Government  Accounting  Office 
pavroll  audit  of  August  31  through  Septem- 
ber 14.  1965.  It  was  found  that  14  civilian 
employees  had  received  salary  overpayments 
as  a  result  of  administrative  errors  made  by 
the  Consolidated  Industrial  Relations  OfBce 
of  the  U.S.  Naval  Torpedo  Station.  Keyport, 
Wash. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill,  as 
amended  In  accordance  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  recommendation.  Is  meri- 
torious and   recommends   It   favorably. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  the  Navy-" 


ANASTASIA    D.    MPATZIAN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  1652  >  for  the  relief  of  Anastasla 
D.  Mpatzian,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  amendments  on  page  1.  line  5,  after 
"Anastasia   D."    strike   out   "Mpatzian" 
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and  insert  "Mpatziani";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

S.  1652 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(25)  of  section  212(a)  of  the  ImnUgratlon 
and  National  Act.  Anastasia  D.  Mpatziani 
may  be  Issued  an  Immigrant  visa  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  if  she  is  found  to  be  otherwise 
admissible  under  the  provisions  of  such  Act. 
This  Act  shall  apply  only  to  the  grounds  for 
exclusion  under  such  paragraph  known  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anastasia  D. 
Mpatziani." 

OSCAR  J.  ENRIQUEZ 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  *S.  2199  >  for  the  relief  of  Oscar  J. 
Enriquez  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
amendments,  in  line  4,  after  the  word 
"Act,"  strike  out  "Oscar  J.  Enriquez" 
and  insert  "Oscar  Juan  Enriquez- 
Santos":  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  2199 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Oscar  Juan  Enrique-Santos 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  August  29,  1961. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oscar  Juan 
Enriques-Santos." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
explaining   the   purposes   of   the   bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OP   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization.  The  bill  has  been  amended 
In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation to  correct  the  beneflclary's  name. 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  2834  is  to  substitute 
$28,500  for  the  present  statutory  ceiling  of 
$25,000  on  the  total  annual  dues  authorized 
to  be  paid  for  the  membership  of  the  United 
States  in  the  International  Criminal  Police 
Organization. 

STATEMENT 

The  act  of  June  10,  1938  (52  Stat.  640: 
22  U.S.C.  263a),  as  amended,  authorizes  the 
Attorney  General  to  accept  and  maintain 
on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  membership  in  the 
International  Criminal  Police  Organization 
(Commonly  called  •'Interpol"),  and  to  desig- 
nate departments  and  agencies  which  may 
participate  In  the  U.S.  representation  with 
that  Organization. 

The  United  States,  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Department  of  the 
Treaisury,  has  been  participating  in  this 
Organization  since  1938.  At  present,  the 
Treasury  Department  is  the  only  Federal 
agency  designated  by  the  Attorney  General 
for  participation  In  Interpol.  The  participat- 
ing agencies  within  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment are  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  the 
Bureau  of  Customs,  the  Secret  Service,  and 
the  Intelligence  Division  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  Through  its  office  In  Paris, 
Interpol  assimilates  and  distributes  Informa- 
tion and  reports  regarding  international 
criminals  and  criminal  actlvUies. 

The  Treasury  Department'  reports  that  it 
receives  valuable  assistance  from  the  Or- 
ganization, especially  in  the  area  of  combat- 
ing international  narcotics  traffic,  smuggling, 
and  counterfeiting.  U.S.  membership  in  the 
Organization  Is  considered  vital. 

The  bill  as  introduced  was  amended  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  As  introduced,  the 
bill  proposed  to  eliminate  all  statutory  limi- 
tations on  the  amount  of  U.S.  membership 
dues.  The  House  amended  the  legislation  by 
placing  the  statutory  limitation  as  $28,500 
in  lieu  of  the  present  $25,000. 

In  1965,  the  Organization  Increased  the 
assessment  for  group  I  countries  i  which 
Includes  the  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom. Prance,  Italy,  and  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany)  to  approximately  $28,500  a  year. 
The  Treasury  Department  has  advised  the 
committee  that  the  other  group  I  countries 
have  been  paying  the  full  amount  of  the 
assessment,  but  that  the  United  States  Is 
unable  to  do  so  because  of  the  statuor'- 
limitation. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  advised  the 
committee  that  it  concurs  In  the  amendment 
made  by  House  and  urges  that  the  legisla- 
tion, as  amended,  be  enacted. 

The  committee  concludes  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  as  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  meritorious  and  recom- 
mends  that   It   be   favorably   considered. 


PARTICIPATION  OF  UNITED  STATES 
IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CRIMI- 
NAL POLICE  ORGANIZATION 

The  bill  'H.R.  2834)  to  amend  the  act 
of  June  10,  1938,  relating  to  the  partici- 
pation of  the  United  States  in  the  Inter- 
national Criminal  Police  Organization 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  ex- 
plaining the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  JUDGE  AD- 
VOCATE GENERAL'S  CORPS  IN 
THE  NAVY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  732,  which  will  be  the  last  bill  to  be 
called  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iH.R. 
12910)  to  establish  a  Judge  Advixate 
General's  Corps  in  the  Navy,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 


been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  amendments. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  referred 
to  the  committee  this  bill  proposed  to 
establish  two  new  statutory  positions  of 
Assistant  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
NavT.  One  of  these  positions  would  have 
been  filled  by  a  Na\T  officer  with  the  rank 
and  grade  of  rear  admiral,  lower  half, 
and  the  other  would  have  been  filled  by 
a  Marine  Corps  ofBcer  with  the  rank  and 
grade  of  brigadier  general. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
consolidated  these  two  positions  into  one 
and  provided  that  the  occupant  could  be 
either  a  Navy  officer  in  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral,  lower  half,  or  a  Marine  Corps 
officer  in  the  grade  of  brigadier  general. 
The  committee  decided  not  to  increase 
the  number  of  flag  officers  in  the  Na\7  or 
general  officers  in  the  Marine  Corps 
whose  confirmations  it  would  recommend 
to  the  Senate.  Accordingly,  the  one  ad- 
ditional flag  or  general  officer  involved 
in  the  committee  version  of  the  bill  would 
have  caused  the  Navy  or  the  Marine 
Corps  to  accommodate  this  additional 
flag  or  general  officer  within  the  limita- 
tions now  applicable. 

After  the  committee's  action  the  line 
officers  of  the  Navy  and  the  Mai-ine  Corps 
protested  their  inability  to  accommodate 
an  additional  uniformed  lawyer  as  a  rear 
admiral  or  a  brigadier  general  and  I  have 
agreed  to  sponsor  an  amendment  that 
establishes  the  two  new  statutory  posi- 
tions of  Assistant  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral of  the  Navy  on  a  permissive  basis 
instead  of  requiring  that  they  be  filled 
by  a  fla.?  officer  of  the  Navy  or  a  gen- 
eral officer  of  the  Marine  Corps.  If  those 
in  power  in  the  Navy  and  the  Marine 
Corps  are  later  persuaded  that  additional 
flag  or  general  officer  positions  should  be 
filled  by  uniformed  lawyers,  the  author- 
ity for  flag  and  general  officer  grade  for 
the  occupants  of  these  offices  will  exist. 
My  personal  view  is  that  the  powers 
that"  be  in  the  Navy  and  the  Marine 
Corps  are  bemg  somewhat  shortsighted 
in  their  imwillingness  to  share  the  flag 
and  general  officer  positions  with  uni- 
formed lawyers.  This  unwillingness  will 
undoubtedly  make  it  more  difficult  for 
the  Navy  to  attract  and  retain  an  ade- 
quate number  of  uniformed  lawyers  with 
the  desired  competence  and  qualifica- 
tions. 

Hence,  I  hope  the  Navy  may  alter  its 
present  position  and  share  its  prescribed 
flag  and  general  officer  positions  with 
uniformed  lawyers. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  attempt  to  answer 

any  questions  about  these  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  state  the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read,  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  after  line  7,  strike  out: 

"(b)    An    officer    of    the    Judge    Advocate 

General's  Corps  who  has  the  qualifications 

prescribed  for  the  Judge  Advocate  General  in 

section  5148(b)  of  this  title  shall  be  detailed 

as  Assistant  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 

Navy.  While  so  serving  he  is  entitled  to  the 

rank  and  grade  of  rear  admiral  (Iv-)wer  half), 

unless  entitled  to  a  higher  rank   or   grade 

under   another  provision  of  law.   An  officer 

who    Is    retired    while    serving    as    Assistant 

Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Navy  under 

this  subsection  or  who,  after  serving  at  least 

twelve  months  as  Assistant  Judge  Advocate 

General  of  the  Navy,  Is  retired  after  comple- 
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tion  of  that  service  while  serving  In  a  lower 
rank  or  grade,  may,  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Preeldent.  be  retired  with  the  rank  and  grade 
of  rear  admiral  (lower  half).  If  he  Is  retired 
^  a  rear  admiral,  he  Is  entitled  to  retired 
pay  in  the  lower  half  of  that  grade,  unless 
entitled  to  higher  pay  under  another  pro- 
vision of  law." 

And  in  lieu  thereof.  Insert: 

■■(b)  A  Judge  advocate  of  the  Navy  or  the 
Marine  Corps  who  has  the  qualifications 
prescribed  for  the  Judge  Advocate  General  In 
section  5148(b)  of  this  title  shall  be  detailed 
as  Assistant  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
Navy.  While  so  serving,  he  Is  entitled  to  the 
rank  and  grade  of  rear  admiral  (lower  half) . 
or  brigadier  general,  as  appropriate,  unless 
entitled  to  a  higher  rank  under  another  pro- 
vision of  law.  An  officer  who  Is  retired  while 
serving  as  Assistant  Judge  Advocate  General 
of  the  Navy  under  this  subsection  or  who, 
after  serving  at  least  twelve  months  as  Assist- 
ant Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Navy,  Is 
retired  after  completion  of  that  service  while 
sen'ing  in  a  lower  rank  or  grade,  may  In  the 
discretion  of  the  President,  be  retired  with 
the  grade  of  rear  admiral  (lower  half),  or 
brigadier  general,  as  appropriate.  If  he  is 
retired  as  a  rear  admiral,  he  Is  entitled  to 
retired  pay  In  the  lower  half  of  this  grade, 
unless  entitled  to  higher  pay  under  another 
provision  of  law.  If  he  is  retired  as  a  brig- 
adier general  he  is  entitled  to  the  retired 
pay  of  a  brigadier  general." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  shall  offer  these  amend- 
ments with  the  approval  of  the  chaiiinan 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  for 
the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  over- 
all objective  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  in  approving  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  beginning  with  line  24.  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  17  on  page  5  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•lb)  An  officer  of  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Corps  who  has  the  qualifications  pre- 
scribed for  the  Judge  Advocate  General  in 
section  5148(b)  of  this  title  may  be  detailed 
as  Assistant  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
Navy.  While  so  serving  he  Is  entitled  to  the 
rank  and  grade  of  rear  admiral  i  lower  half ) , 
unless  entitled  to  a  higher  rank  or  grade 
under  another  provision  of  law.  An  officer 
who  is  retired  while  serving  as  Assistant 
Judge  Advoc.ite  General  of  the  Navy  under 
this  subsection  or  who,  after  serving  at  least 
twelve  months  as  Assistant  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  the  Navy,  Is  retired  after  comple- 
tion of  that  service  while  serving  in  a  lower 
rank  or  grade,  may.  In  the  discretion  of  the 
President,  be  retired  with  the  rank  and  grade 
of  rear  admiral  (lower  half).  If  he  is  re- 
tired as  a  rear  admiral,  he  is  entitled  to  re- 
tired pay  In  the  lower  half  of  that  grade, 
unless  entitled  to  higher  pay  under  another 
provision  of  law. 

"(c)  A  judge  advocate  of  the  Marine  Corps 
who  has  the  qualifications  prescribed  for  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  in  section  4158ib) 
of  this  title  may  be  detailed  as  Assistant 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Navy.  While 
so  serving  he  is  entitled  to  the  rank  and 
grade  of  brigadier  general,  unless  entitled 
to  a  higher  rank  or  grade  under  another  pro- 
^Ision  of  law.  An  officer  who  is  retired  while 
serving  as  Assistant  Judge  Advocate  General 
of  the  Navy  under  this  subsection  or  who, 
after  serving  at  least  twelve  months  as  Assist- 
ant Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Navy.  Is 
retired  after  completion  of  that  service  while 
serving  In  a  lower  rank  or  grade,  may.  In 
the  discretion  of  the  President,  be  retired 
with  the  rank  and  grade  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral. If  he  Is  retired  as  a  brigadier  general. 


he  is  entitled  to  the  retired  pay  of  that  grade. 
unless  entitled  to  higher  pay  under  another 
provision  of  law." 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The      committee      amendment,      as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  5.  after  line  17.  strike  out: 
••(C)  A  Judge  advocate  of  the  Marine  Cor!>s 
who  has  the  qualifications  prescribed  for  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  in  section  4158(b)  of 
this  title  shall  be  detailed  as  Assistant  Judge 
Advocate  General  of  the  Navy.  While  so 
serving  he  is  entitled  to  the  rank  and  grade 
of  bridadier  general,  unless  entitled  to  a 
higher  rank  or  grade  under  another  provision 
of  law.  An  officer  who  is  retired  while  serv- 
ing as  Assistant  Judge  Advocate  General  of 
the  Navy  under  this  subsection  or  who.  after 
serving  at  least  twelve  months  as  .Assistant 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Navy.  Is  re- 
tired after  completion  of  that  service  while 
serving  in  a  lower  rank  or  grade,  may,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  President,  be  retired  with 
the  rank  and  grade  of  brigadier  general.  If  he 
Is  retired  as  a  brigadier  general,  he  is  entitled 
to  the  retired  pay  of  that  grade,  unless  en- 
titled to  higher  pay  under  another  provision 
of  law." 

Tlie  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  next 
committee  amendments,  on  page  6,  will 
be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  6.  at  the  beginning  of  line  10. 
strike  out  "(d)"  and  insert  "(c)";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  16.  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
insert  •'(d)";  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  "subsection"  strike  out  "(d)"  and  In- 
sert •'(C)";  in  line  18,  after  the  word  "Judge", 
strike  out  "Advocates"  and  insert  ■Advocate". 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
these  committee  amendments  be 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
mainhrg  committee  amendments  will  be 
slated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  12.  Une  5,  after  the  word  •'grade" 
strike  out  "all  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  not  inconsistent  with  this  Act. 
relating  to  officers  of  the  Medical  Corps  of 
the  Navy  shall  apply  to  officers  of  the  Judge 
Advo-ate  General's  Corps  of  the  Navy.":  on 
page  13,  at  the  beginning  of  line  6,  Insert  "Re- 
dcslgnation  of  an  officer  under  section  8(b) 
of  this  Art  shall  not  operate  to  change  the 
computation  of  his  service  for  any  purpose.": 
and.  after  line  12,  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  12.  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  words,  'the  Judge 
Advo-ate  General's  Corps,'  after  the  words 
■the  Medical  Corps'  In  section  5652a  and  by 
inserting  the  words  'the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps.'  after  the  words  'the  Medi- 
cal Corps,'  m  sections  5581.  5702(b). 
5708ic)(l).  5753(b).  5896(a)  (3)  and  (4). 
5897(c)  (1), and  6378(b)  (7)." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
acreed  to. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendments  which  I  have 


offered  is  to  make  the  assignment  of  a 
flag  officer  or  general  officer  to  the  posi- 
tions of  Assistant  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral of  the  Navj'.  which  are  created  by 
the  bill,  permissive  rather  than  manda- 
tory; and  it  is  merely  to  take  care  of  the 
present  objection  of  the  Navy  that  it  is 
unable  to  subtract  from  present  author- 
ized flag  officers  and  general  officers  for 
these  posts.  The  amendments  would 
make  it  permissive  rather  than  manda- 
tory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of   the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  I  H.R.  12910)  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  pa.ssed. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  GRANT- 
ING MASTERS  OF  CERTAIN  U.S. 
VESSELS  A  LIEN  ON  THOSE  VES- 
SELS FOR  THEIR  ■WAGES  AND  FOR 
CERTAIN  DISBLT^SEMENTS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  162. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  162'  to  grant 
the  masters  of  certain  U.S.  vessels  a  lien 
on  those  vessels  for  their  wages  and  for 
certain  disbursements,  ani  requesting 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  amendments,  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  confer- 
ence, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr  Magnu- 
soN,  Mr.  BARTLETT,  Mr.  Brewstep.  Mr. 
Griffin,  and  Mr.  Cotton  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED   BILL   SIGNED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  an- 
nounced that  on  today,  November  16, 
1967,  the  President  pro  tempore  .signed 
the  enrolled  bill  'S.  1556'  for  the  relief 
of  Dr.  Orlando  O.  Lopez,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

Reports  or  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  improved  inventory  controls 
needed  for  the  Departments  of  the  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  and  the  Defense  Supply 
Agency.  Department  of  Defense,  dated  No- 
vember 1967  (with  an  accompan>ing  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
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A  leaer  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  uansmitUng.  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  need  for  improvement 
In  the  management  of  equipment  for  the 
military  assistance  program.  Department  of 
Defense.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated  No- 
vember 1967  I  with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Proposed  Amendment  of  Section  1072(2), 
Title   10.   United  St.^tes  Code 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  1072(2)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  Include  a  foster 
child  within  the  definition  of  dependent 
(with  an  accompanying  paper |^;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  BARTLETT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  2152.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  vessel  Orion 
to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade  (Rept.  No. 
736); 

H.R.  168.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  20.  1918.  relating  to  the  retirement  age 
requirements  of  certain  personnel  of  the 
Coast  Guard  (Kept.  No.  787): 

HR.  1006.  An  act  to  provide  an  increase 
in  the  retired  pay  of  certain  members  of  the 
former  Lighthouse  Service  (Rept.  No.  788); 
and 

HR.  3351.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  19,  1950.  to  provide  annuity  benefits 
for  an  additional  number  of  widows  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Lighthouse  Service  (Rept.  No. 
789). 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

S  2217.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  to  increase  the  Federal 
ship  mortgage  Insurance  available  in  the 
case  of  certain  oceangoing  tugs  and  barges 
(Rept-  No.  790);  and 

H  R.  160.  An  act  to  increase  the  amount 
nf  benefits  payable  to  widows  of  certain 
former  employees  of  the  Lighthouse  Service, 
and  thereafter  to  provide  for  cost-of-living 
Increase.'-,  in  benefits  payable  to  such  widows 
and  to  such  former  employees  (Rept.  No 
791). 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  2140  A  bill  to  authorize  the  exchange 
of  certain  vessels  for  conversion  and  opera- 
tion In  nonsubsldized  service  between  the 
west  coast  of  the  United  States  and  the 
territory    of    Guam    (Rept,    No.    792). 

By  Mr  ELLENDER.  from  the  Committee 
on  Aerlculture  and  Forestry,  without 
ameridment 

HR  10442  An  act  to  facilitate  exchanges 
of  land  under  the  Act  of  March  20.  1922  (42 
Stat.  465 1,  for  use  for  public  schools,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  793). 

By  Mr  TALMADGE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S  2565.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept 
No.  794), 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introd'iced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

Bv    Mr     KUCHEL     ifor    himself,    Mr 
Cooper,  and  Mr    Mitrpht)  : 
S.  2668   A  bill  to  amend  section  402  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance  Act  of   1954.  as  amended.   In   order   to 
remove  certain  restrictions  against  alcoholic 


beverages  under  title  I  of  such  act;   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kuchel  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appears 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVIT3  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Brewster,  Mr.  Cooper,  and  Mr. 
Hartke) : 

S.  2669.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Antitrust 
Laws  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  GORE: 

S.  2670.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  to  convey  certain  lands  in 
Tennessee  to  the  Industrial  Board  of  Coffee 
County,  Tenn.,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


RECTIFYING  AN  INJUSTICE  UNDER 
THE  FOOD-POR-PEACE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  Mr.  President,  in  Au- 
gust of  1966,  the  Senate  passed  an 
amendment  specifically  excluding  the 
sales  or  gifts  of  alcoholic  beverages  un- 
der Public  Law  480 — the  food-for-peace 
program.  This  amendment  became  law 
m  November  of  1966. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Congress  never  in- 
tended that  the  donation  of  tobacco  or 
the  sale  or  gift  of  alcoholic  beverages  be 
included  within  the  noble  purposes  of  a 
program  aimed  at  combating  hunger  and 
malnutrition  in  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions of  the  world.  This  amendment 
served  to  clarify  and  strengthen  that  in- 
tent. But  it  also  resulted  in  an  effect 
which  was  not  intended.  The  amend- 
ment v.as  so  drafted  as  to  prohibit  the 
alcoholic  beverage  industry  from  par- 
ticipating in  another  important  aspect 
of  the  food-for-peace  program;  namely, 
the  promotion  of  American  agricultural 
commodities  abroad.  Such  a  consequence 
was  never  intended  by  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper  1 
nor  by  the  Senate  or  the  Congress  in 
adopting  that  amendment. 

One  of  the  principal  purposes  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480  was  to  increase  the  consump- 
tion of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  in 
foreign  countries.  Pursuant  to  this  au- 
thorization, the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  through  its  International 
Trade  Fairs  Division  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  sponsor  trade  fairs 
and  promotions  in  various  countries  of 
the  world.  The  American  wine  industry 
has  only  in  recent  years  started  to  de- 
velop foreign  markets.  The  industry  has 
been  requested  by  the  U.S.  Government 
to  participate  in  such  fairs  and  promo- 
tions. Such  participation  has  not  been 
deemed  feasible  until  an  actual  place- 
ment of  our  products  has  been  made  in 
an  area  served  by  such  a  trade  fair. 

Mr.  President,  California  is  renowned 
for  its  wine  industry.  Our  wines  pres- 
ently are  in  over  50  countries.  It  is  im- 
perative that  if  the  wine  Industry  and. 
for  that  matter,  the  entire  alcoholic 
beverage  industry,  is  to  develop  a  proper 
foreign  market,  all  vehicles  of  promotion 
should  be  available  to  it.  Even  more  im- 
portant, is  the  need  to  be  sure  that  there 
are  no  restrictions  placed  against  the 
promotion  of  such  products  through  a 


definition  such  as  that  unintentionally 
written  into  Public  Law  480  last  year. 

Such  a  definition  not  only  jeopardizes 
the  treatment  of  alcoholic  beverages  un- 
der the  food-for-peace  program  but 
could  well  threaten  its  treatment  as  an 
agricultural  commodity  by  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies.  A  question  is  also 
raised  as  to  the  effect  of  an  extension  of 
this  definition  on  the  Marketing  Act 
programs  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

In  August  of  1967,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  determined  that  the 
amendment  had  this  unintended  effect 
of  prohibiting  the  promotion  of  any  al- 
coholic beverages  in  the  market  develop- 
ment program.  The  Department  recom- 
mended the  need  for  legislative  action. 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  distin- 
guished author  of  the  original  amend- 
ment. Senator  Cooper,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  counsels  at  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  with  the  advice  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Wine  Institute  of 
California,  I  have  prepared  a  biief  pro- 
posal to  correct  the  injustice  created  by 
the  1966  proposal.  It  would  allow  repre- 
sentatives of  the  alcoholic  beverages  in- 
dustry the  ri?:ht  to  participate  in  'mar- 
ket development  activities  carried  out 
under  title  I  of  this  act  which  have  as 
their  purpose  the  expansion  of  export 
sales  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities." 

I  am  hopeful  that  because  of  the  over- 
whelming support  and  need  for  such  a 
correction,  this  bill  can  be  expeditiously 
acted  upon  by  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  and  the  Senate. 

I  therefore  introduce  for  myself,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr,  Cooper],  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  California  [Mr.  Murphy  1,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  402  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  in  order  to  re- 
move certain  restrictions  against  alco- 
holic beverases  under  title  I  of  such  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  2668)  to  amend  section  402 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
in  order  to  remove  certain  restrictions 
against  alcoholic  beverages  under  title  I 
of  such  act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kuchel 
^for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  fMr.  Cooper]  is 
necessarily  absent  today.  However,  we 
discussed  this  matter  earlier,  and  he  has 
asked  me  to  place  in  the  Record  his 
statement  on  this  subject.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Statement  of  Senator  Cooper  in  Support 
OP   S.  2668 

I  am  very  glad  to  Join  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  KtrcHEL)  in 
sponsoring  Senate  bill  2668. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  correct  an 
unintended  result  of  an  amendment  which 
I  offered  when  extension  of  P.L.  480.  the 
Pood  for  Peace  Act,  was  before  the  Senate 
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last  year— which  was  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
i«  and  became  law.  I  am  sure  that  any 
ffect  on  the  promotion  of  California  wines 
It  international  trade  fairs,  which  the  Sen- 
ior from  California  has  referred  to.  was 
never  intended  when  the  Senate  considered 
the  amendment^-and  certainly  was  not  in- 
tended by  me. 

The  amendment  which  I  secured  arose  in 
this  way.  The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Williams)  had  offered  an  amendment  ex- 
cluding from  the  definition  of  the  term 
■azricultural  commodity."  alcoholic  bever- 
ages and  tobacco.  That  proposal  would  have 
nrevented  the  sale  of  tobacco  to  other  coun- 
tries under  title  I  of  the  Act,  as  well  as 
prohibiting  the  donation  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages  and    tobacco    under   title    II    of    the 

Act 

I  offered  a  substitute  amendment,  limit- 
ing the  application  of  the  WilUams  amend- 
ment, so  far  as  tobacco  was  concerned,  to 
title  II.  In  doing  so,  I  pointed  out  that  no 
tobacco  had  been  given  away  under  Public 
Law  480.  and  that  it  was  not  intended  to 
do  so.  But  tobacco  Is  sold  under  the  pro- 
gram and  the  purpose  of  my  amendment 
was  to  mike  clear  that  tobacco  could  con- 
tinue to  be  sold  for  dollar  credits  or  icr  local 
currencies  under  that  progr:im.  I  stated  In 
the  Senate : 

■We  propose  in  this  amendment  to  make 
clear  that  it  was  not  intended  to  sen  or  give 
away  alcoholic  beverages  under  this  bill.  Of 
course,  it  never  was  so  intended. 

■Our  amendment  would  permit  the  sale  of 
tobacco  and  its  products,  but  it  would  not 
permit  the  charitable  gift  of  tobacco.  To- 
bacco is  not  gi\en  away  now;  it  is  sold. 

-So  when  the  vote  comes  upon  our  amend- 
ment, the  Senate  will  be  voting  whether  or 
not  to  continue  the  same  program  that  we 
have  known  since  1954,  when  PubUc  Law  480 
was  first  enacted." 

I  think  the  legislative  history  Is  clear  that 
no  change  was  Intended  in  the  operation  of 
the  PL  480  program,  or  in  the  policies  or 
practices  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  carrying  out  that  program.  Rather,  the 
effect  of  my  substitute  was  to  remove  the 
practical  effect  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  which  would  have 
tieen  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  tobacco.  In  fact, 
during  the  debate  on  August  31,  1966,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  stated,  and  I  think  I 
quote  him  correctly ; 

"Mr.  President,  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  would 
nullify  any  effect  whatsoever  of  the  Williams 
amendment   now   pending." 

He  stated  further: 

"The  fact  Is  that  Its  purpose  is  to  defeat 
the  original  amendment.  As  I  stated  earlier, 
alcoholic  beverages  never  have  been  in  the 
bill  and  are  not  In  the  bill  now.  No  one  ever 
had  any  Intention  of  putting  them  In. 

"I  am  also  advised  that  tobacco  has  not 
been  given  away  under  title  II  of  the  bill  and 
outright  gifts  are  not  contemplated  now. 

"Therefore,  adoption  of  the  amendment 
which  would  prohibit  giving  away  tobacco 
means  nothing. 

■'There  Is  no  argument  about  the  purpose 
of  the  Cooper  amendment — it  is  intended  to 
nullify  the  Williams  amendment." 

My  amendment  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  50  to  16,  and  was  maintained  In 
the   Senate-House   Conference. 

As  I  understand,  the  problem  which  the 
bill  Introduced  today  by  the  Senator  from 
California  Is  designed  to  correct  arises  be- 
cause both  the  Williams  amendment  and 
my  substitute  for  It,  were  directed  to  the 
definition  of  terms  applicable  to  the  Act.  I 
am  informed  that  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  ruled 
that  exclusion  of  agricultural  beverages 
from  the  term  "agricultural  products"  In- 
hibits the  authority  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  under  the  Act  to  encourage  or 


assist  in  the  promotion  by  representatives  of 
the  Cahfornla  wine  industry,  of  their  prod- 
uct at  international  trade  fairs. 

I  believe  the  amendment  now  proposed 
would  correct  this  unintended  result,  and 
am  glad  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill.  I 
hope  It  may  be  promptly  considered  by  the 
Committee  "on  Agriculture,  and  that  it  will 
be  adopted. 


NEEDED  REVIEW  OF  THE  U.S. 
ANTITRUST  LAWS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brev.'ster],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tuckv  I  Mr.  Cooper  1,  and  the  Senator 
from'  Indiana  I  Mr.  H.^RTKEl,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Federal  Commission  to  carry  out 
a  much  needed  review  of  the  antitrust 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  2669'  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Commission  on  Revision  of 
the  Antitrust  Laws  of  the  United  States, 
introduced  by  Mr.  J.-vvixs  ifor  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2G69 

Whereas  the  antitrust  statutes  of  the 
United  States  are  in  certain  major  areas 
of  their  application  In  need  of  revision;  and 

Whereas  there  exists  under  the  antitrust 
statutes  of  the  United  States  conflicts  In 
policy  as  to  the  proper  standards  of  conduct 
required  to  be  observed  by  American  busi- 
ness; and 

Whereas  a  thorough  examination  is  essen- 
tial m  order  to  determine  the  im.pact  of  such 
statutes  upon  the  productivity  and  long- 
range  economic  growth  of  the  United  States 
and  upon  United  States  foreign  trade,  invest- 
ment, and  economic  policy:  Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
AmeTica  in  Congress  assembled, 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Section  1.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  to  promote  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States,  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  United  States  business 
(Which  is  defined  to  include  management, 
labor.  Investors,  farmers,  and  consumers  i ,  to 
improve  quality,  stabilize  prices,  and  increase 
output  and  real  wages,  to  promote  the  free 
flow  of  goods  and  services  to  the  American 
people  and  to  enable  United  States  business 
to  play  its  proper  role  in  the  preservation 
and  development  of  freedom  and  well-being 
at  home  and  abroad  by  (1)  improving  the 
laws  prohibiting  monopoly  and  unreasonable 
restraints  on  trade  and  commerce;  (2)  clari- 
fying standards  of  conduct  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  in  domestic  and  foreign  business; 
(3)  adjusting  the  antitrust  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  they  affect  the  pro- 
ductlvltv  and  long-range  economic  growth 
of  the  tjnlted  States  and  United  States  for- 
eign trade,  investment,  and  economic  pol- 
icy; (4)  eliminating  conflicts  in  policy  and 
Inconsistencies  In  the  said  antitrust  laws  as 
Interpreted  by  the  courts,  administrative  and 
regulatory  agencies;  (5)  providing  limits 
upon  the'  responsibility  under  said  laws  of 
business  for  acts  performed  at  the  request 
of  duly  authorized  United  States  Government 
authorities;  (6)  revising  Federal  antitrust 
laws  where  their  effect  Is  to  impair  Initiative 


and  business  development  In  the  public 
interest;  (7)  coordinating  the  activities  of 
the  Government  to  relation  to  the  adminis- 
tration and  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws;  and  (8i  improving  the  methods  and 
procedures  of  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  such  laws. 

establishment  of  the  commission  on 
revision  of  the  antttrust  law 
Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
policies  set  forth  in  section  1  of  this  Act, 
there  is  hereby  established  a  bipartisan  com- 
mission to  be"  known  as  the  Commission  on 
Revision  of  the  Antitrust  Laws  (in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "Commission"). 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Number  and  Appointment. — 
The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
twenty-four  members  as  follows; 

(1)  Eight  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  four  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  four  from 
private   life. 

( 2 1  Eight  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  four  from  the  Senate  and  four 
from  private  life. 

( 3 )  Eight  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  four  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  four  from  pri- 
vate life. 

(b)  Political  Affiliation. — Of  each  class 
of  four  members  mentioned  in  subsection 
(a),  not  more  than  two  members  shall  be 
from  each  of  the  two  major  political  parties. 

(c)  Vacancies. — Vacancies  in  the  Commis- 
sion shall  not  affect  its  powers  but  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  m^.nner  In  which  the 
original  app>ointment  was  made. 

organization  of  the  commission 
Sec  4.  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  Us 
members. 

QUORUM 

Sec.  5.  Thirteen  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

compensation  of  members  of  the 
commission 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Members  of  Congress. — Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  who  are  members  of  the 
Commission,  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion in  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  Members  of  Congress,  but  they 
shall  be  reimbursed  lor  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
In  the  Commission. 

(b)  Members  From  the  Executive 
Branch. — Any  member  of  the  Commission 
who  is  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  receive  the  compensation 
which  he  would  receive  if  he  were  not  a 
member  of  the  Commission,  plus  such  addi- 
tional compensation,  if  any,  as  is  necessary 
to  make  his  aggregate  salary  not  exceeding 
$30,000;  and  he  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  him  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 

(C)  Members  From  ParvATE  Lin. — The 
members  from  private  life  shall  each  receive 
not  exceeding  $75  per  diem  when  engaged 
m  the  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission,  plus  reimbursement  for  travel. 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of 
such  duties. 

STAFF  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec  7.  The  Commission  shall  have  power 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  it  deems  advisable  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service 
laws  and  the  Classlflcation  Act  of  1949. 

EXPENSES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  8.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury,    not    otherwise    appropriated,    so 
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much  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  oT  this  Act. 

EXPIRATION  or  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec  9.  Sixty  days  after  the  submission  to 
Congress  of  the  report  provided  for  In  sec- 
tion  10(b>,  the  Commission   shall  cease  to 

exist, 

DUTIES    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Investigation. — The  Commis- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  recommending  to  the 
Congress  measures  required  under  and 
amendments  to  ihe  antitrust  laws  to  accom- 
plish the  policy  declared  In  section  1  of  this 
Act.  and  other  measures  deemed  by  the  Com- 
mission necessary  or  appropriate  thereto 
shall  study  and  Investigate  and  shall  hear 
evidence  with  a  view  toward  determining. 
but  without  limitation,  di  the  effect  of  the 
existing  price  system-  and  pricing  polices  of 
trade  and  industry  upon  the  general  level 
of  trade,  employment,  profits,  production, 
and  consumption;  (2)  the  effect  and  opera- 
tion of  exlstmg  antitrust  statutes  as  inter- 
preted by  and  administered  under  Judicial 
decisions  and  administrative  regulations,  de- 
cisions, and  orders,  upon  competition,  price 
levels,  employment,  profits,  production,  and 
consumption;  (3i  the  extent  and  causes  of 
concentration  of  economic  power  and  finan- 
cial control  and  their  effect  on  competition 
and  the  public  interest;  and  (4i  the  capa- 
bility of  trade  and  industry  to  assist  our  Na- 
tion in  meeting  its  responsibilities  at  home 
and  abroad, 

I  b )  Report. — The  Commission  shall  make 
a  report  of  Us  findings  and  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  on  or  before  February  1,  1967, 
and  may  submit  interim  reports  prior 
thereto. 

POWERS    OF   THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  11.  (aHl)  Hearings — The  Commis- 
sion or,  on  the  authorization  of  the  Com- 
mission, any  subcommittee  thereof,  may,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its  functions  and 
duties,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act 
at  such  times  and  places,  administer  such 
oaths,  and  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses, and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums, 
papers,  and  documents  as  the  Commission  or 
such  subcommittee  may  deem  advisable, 
Subpenas  may  be  Issued  under  the  signature 
of  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  or  any 
duly  designated  member,  and  may  be  served 
by  any  person  designated  by  the  Chairman, 
the  vice  Chairman,  or  such  member. 

(2)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey 
a  subpena  issued  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection,  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  or  the  United  States  court  of  any 
possession,  or  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the  inquiry 
Is  being  carried  on  or  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  which  the  person  guilty  of  contumacy 
or  refusal  to  obey  Is  found  or  resides  or  trans- 
acts business,  upon  application  by  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  to  such  person  an 
order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  before 
the  Commission  or  a  subcommittee  there<-jf, 
there  to  produce  evidence  If  so  ordered,  or 
there  to  give  testimony  touching  the  matter 
under  inquiry:  and  any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  the 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

lb)  Official  Data. — Each  department, 
agency,  and  instrumentality  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  Including  inde- 
pendent agencies,  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  furnish  to  the  Commission,  upon  request 
made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman, 
such  Information  as  the  Commission  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions  under 
this  Act. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  our  basic 
antitrust  laws  were  written  in  ttie  latter 
part  of  the  19th  century  and  the  early 


part  of  this  century  and,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions have  not  been  overhauled  since. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  is 
identical  to  a  bill  I  introduced  in  the 
last  Congress.  It  would  establish  a  24- 
member  bipartisan  Commission  com- 
posed of  8  Members  of  Congress,  four 
members  of  the  executive  branch,  and  12 
experts  from  the  private  sector.  The 
Commission  would  be  charged  with  the 
duties  of  examining  the  antitrust  laws 
and  making  recommendations  for  revis- 
ing them.  Among  other  matters  which 
the  Commission  would  specifically  be 
asked  to  investigate  are  first,  the  effect 
of  the  existing  price  systems  and  pricing 
policies  of  trade  and  industry  upon  the 
general  level  of  trade,  employment, 
profits,  production,  and  consumption: 
second,  the  effect  and  operation  of  exist- 
ing antitrust  statutes  as  interpreted  by 
and  administered  under  judicial  deci- 
sions and  administrative  regulations, 
decisions,  and  orders,  upon  competition, 
price  levels,  employment,  profits,  pro- 
duction, and  consumption;  third,  the  ex- 
tent and  causes  of  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power  and  financial  control  and 
their  effect  on  competition  and  the  pub- 
lic interest;  and  fourth,  the  capability  of 
trade  and  industry  to  assist  our  Nation 
in  meeting  its  responsibilities  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  77  years  since  the 
Sherman  Act  was  initially  passed  vast 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  economic 
structure  of  America,  changes  which 
could  hardly  been  foreseen  at  that  time. 
The  changes  in  our  economy  that  have 
taken  place  during  the  past  77  years 
naturally  have  given  rise  to  a  whole  host 
of  specific  questions,  not  resolved  by  the 
construction  given  the  broad  language  in 
which  our  basic  antitrust  legislation  is 
couched.  I  am  particularly  concerned 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  antitrust 
laws  are  now  being  applied  may  be  hav- 
ing an  adverse  effect  upon  our  domestic 
productivity,  on  our  long-range  economic 
growth,  and  on  our  foreign  trade  policy 
generally. 

For  the  past  few  years  we  have  been 
preoccupied  not  only  with  the  question  of 
the  growth  rate  of  the  domestic  economy, 
but  with  our  balance-of -payments  prob- 
lems. Although  the  balance-of -payments 
problem  is  not  as  crucial  now  as  it  was  a 
few  years  ago,  it  is  still  with  us.  In  my 
opinion  the  problem  is  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  our  antitrust  laws,  as  they 
operate  abroad  today,  materially  prej- 
udice the  ability  of  U.S.  concerns  to  deal 
across  national  boundaries.  It  is  well 
recognized  that  in  order  to  meet  our 
balance-of -payments  problems  we  must 
keep  our  exports  at  the  highest  possible 
level.  To  do  this  our  exporters  must  have 
a  fair  competitive  status  in  relation  to 
their  competitors  abroad.  In  my  judg- 
ment and  that  of  many  experts  in  the 
field,  our  antitrust  laws  put  our  com- 
panies at  a  serious  competitive  disad- 
vantage abroad.  At  home  many  of  our 
businesses  seek  an  expression  of  the  Na- 
tion's antitrust  philosophy  and  goals. 
Some  legal  experts  have  stated  that  the 
existing  laws  have  contributed  to  rigid 
domestic  price  structures  and  prevented 
innovation  of  marketing  techniques. 

No  less  pressing  is  the  need  to  encour- 


age the  investment  of  private  capital  of 
the  United  States  and  other  developed 
countries  in  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. Again  it  is  widely  felt  that  our  anti- 
trust laws  are  an  inhibiting  factor,  par- 
ticularly  to  the  establishment  of 
consortia  of  United  States  and  other 
private  companies  from  industrialized 
countries  grouping  to  invest  in  less- 
developed  countries.  In  both  instances, 
there  is  a  deep  conflict  between  our  anti- 
trust philosophy  and  other  major  na- 
tional p>olicies  when  there  should  be  co- 
ordination and  thoughtful  accommoda- 
tion between  them. 

The  many  experts  who  have  called  for 
reexamination  of  antitrust  policy  in  the 
foreign  field  in  recent  years  comprise  an 
impressive  array,  including  the  Commit- 
tee on  International  Trade  Regulation  of 
the  Section  of  International  and  Com- 
parative Law  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. 1953;  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council  and  the  U.S.  Council  of 
the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
1955;  the  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Subsidiaries  in  Foreign  Trade  of  the 
Committee  on  Antitrust  Problems  in  In- 
ternational Trade,  Antitrust  Section  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  1955;  the 
Special  Committee  on  Antitrust  laws  and 
Foreign  Trade  of  the  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1957;  the 
President's  Committee  on  'World  Eco- 
nomic Practices,  1959;  former  Gov. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey,  1961;  former  At- 
torney General  Herbert  Brownell,  1962; 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Foreign 
Trade,  1963;  and  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Trade  Regulation  of  the  Sec- 
tion of  International  and  Comparative 
Law  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
1963. 

All  these  experts  have  concluded  that 
uncertainty  about  enforcement  of  U.S. 
antitrust  laws  extraterritorially  is  the 
greatest  single  inhibitor  to  increased 
foreign  trade  and  investment.  The  report 
of  the  ABA  Committee  on  Trade  Regu- 
lation in  1963,  for  example,  highlighted 
the  following  principal  specific  areas  of 
uncertainty  in  this  field : 

First,  uncertainty  as  to  the  terms  under 
which  a  U.S.  business  may  enter  into  a 
joint  venture  with  a  competitor,  either 
American  or  foreign,  to  engage  in  busi- 
ness abroad; 

Second,  uncertainty  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  U.S.  business  may  cooperate  in 
association  with  foreign  competitors, 
even  when  the  association  is  required  or 
permitted  by  the  laws  of  the  foreign 
country  where  the  activity  takes  place; 

Third,  uncertainty  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  a  U.S.  business  may  include  terri- 
torial and  other  limitations  in  patents, 
trademarks,  and  know-how  licenses; 

Fourth,  imcertainty  due  to  conflicts 
between  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  the  laws  of  foreign  countries 
and  most  unfortunately,  economic  com- 
munities, such  as  the  European  Common 
Market;  and 

Fifth,  protests  by  foreign  governments 
due  to  extraterritorial  application  of  U.S. 
antitrust  laws  to  their  nationals. 

Other  areas  for  study  include  first,  the 
extraterritorial  application  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  where  potential  United  States 
and  European  private  enterprise  cooper- 
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ate  for  development  of  underdeveloped 
nations;  second,  the  development  of  busi- 
ness organizations  along  the  lines  of  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corp.,  includ- 
ing the  possibility  of  wide-scale  joint  co- 
operative efforts  by  Government  and 
industry-  in  partially  public,  partially 
private,  corporations  to  undertake  vast 
ventures  in  the  realm  of  space  and  atomic 
technology.  The  size  and  complexity  of 
the  subject  matter  and  the  public  interest 
involved  in  such  undertakings  may  make 
wholly  private  ownership  unfeasible  and 
the  productive  capacity  of  private  owner- 
ship and  technological  risks  involved 
make  wholly  public  ownership  unsatis- 
factoiT-  Numerous  other  potential  appli- 
cations of  this  novel  and  very  hopeful 
technique  make  a  thorough  studj'  of 
antitrust  implications  highly  important. 

Some  legal  experts,  for  example,  have 
stated  that  the  existing  laws  have  con- 
tributed to  rigid  domestic  price  structures 
and  prevented  the  innovation  of  market- 
ing techniques  and  the  full  utilization  of 
research  and  development.  Others  claim 
the  uncertainties  of  post  facto  antitrust 
suits  or  prosecution  is  very  inhibiting  to 
business  progress  in  the  public  interest. 

The  list  of  critical  cases  which  the  pro- 
posed Commission  would  be  charged  with 
studying  could  be  elaborated  at  much 
greater  length.  But  these  are  some  of  the 
major  areas  of  concern. 

In  the  last  analysis  the  enormous  job 
of  studying,  recommending,  and  enacting 
the  antitnast  laws  is  with  the  Congress. 
The  tendency  has  been  in  recent  years 
for  a  major  part  of  antitrust  policy  to 
be  articulated  by  the  enforcement  agen- 
cies and  the  courts.  The  Commission,  I 
propose,  would  reassert  a  firm  congres- 
sional voice  in  basic  antitrust  policy.  I 
offered  a  similar  bill  in  the  89th  Congress 
and  other  Congresses  and  I  hope  action 
will  now  be  taken. 


•  See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  submitted  by  Mr.  Kuchel. 
which  appears  imder  a  separate  head- 
ing.» 

AMENDMENT    NO.    445 

Mr.  PROUTY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cotton  '  proposed  an  amendment  to 
House  bill  12080,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

I  See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  proposed  by  Mr.  Proi'ty, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1967— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    44  1 

Mr.  METCALF  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  12080)  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  an  increase  in 
benefits  under  the  old-age.  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  system,  to  provide 
benefits  for  additional  categories  of  in- 
dividuals, to  improve  the  public  assist- 
ance program  and  programs  relating  to 
the  welfare  and  health  of  children,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    442 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  House 
bill  12080,  supra,  which  weie  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO,    443 

Mr.  MOSS  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  House 
bill  120S0,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  tab'e  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO      444 

Mr.  KUCHEL  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
House  bill  12080.  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next  print- 
ing, the  name  of  the  Senator  from  "Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2645^  to  authorize 
the  distribution  of  certain  funds  on  de- 
posit in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
to  the  credit  of  the  Arapahoe  Tribe  of  the 
Wind  River  Reservation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
jimior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  <S.  644)  to  prohibit  the  transporta- 
tion or  shipment  in  interstate  commerce 
of  master  keys  to  persons  prohibited  by 
State  law  from  receiving  or  possessing 
them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  MoNDALEl  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDT]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  (S.  2527)  to  encourage  the  move- 
m.ent  of  butter  into  domestic  commercial 
markets. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED     BILLS     PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  November  16,  1967,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  780.  An  act  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  authorize  planning  grants  to  air  pol- 
lution control  agencies;  expand  research  pro- 
visions relating  to  fuels  and  vehicles;  provide 
for  Interstate  air  pollution  control  agencies 
or  commissions;  authorize  the  establishment 
of  air  quality  standards,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

S.  1556.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Or- 
lando O,  Lopez. 


OF 

HU- 


THE  CONTINUING  MENACE 
WEEDS  TO  AGRICULTURE. 
MANS,  AND  LIVESTOCK 

Mr,  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though weed  control  operations  on  pri- 
vately owned  lands  in  the  United  States 
is  enormous,  weeds  continue  to  be  a 
menace  to  our  Nation's  agricultural 
economy  and  a  threat  to  the  health  of 
humans  and  livestock. 

The  scope  of  the  weed  menace  is  far 
more  broad  and  serious  than  the  aver- 


age layman  realizes.  Weeds  are  a  serious 
threat  to  food  and  fiber  production.  They 
reduce  yields  and  lower  the  quality  of 
crops  and  livestock. 

Weeds  lower  the  productivity  and 
efficiency  of  land  use  and  reduce  the 
eflBciency  of  water  management.  They 
impair  human  health  and  reduce  the 
efBciency  of  labor.  Weeds  harbor  insects 
and  disease-producing  organisms  and 
reduce  the  eflSciency  of  production  and 
harvesting  equipment.  "Weeds  also  ruin 
lakes,  ponds,  parks,  and  recreation  areas; 
they  are  an  unsightly  blight  on  America's 
beautification  program. 

Faced  with  this  menace,  private  inter- 
ests have  literally  waged  a  war  on  weeds. 
Cultural,  mechanical,  ecological,  and 
other  biological  methods  of  weed  con- 
trol are  used  on  more  than  400  million 
acres  of  cultivated  crops  each  year.  Weed 
control  practices  are  also  utilized  on 
more  than  1  billion  acres  of  hay.  pasture, 
and  rangelands  and  millions  of  acres  of 
nonagricultural  lands,  aquatic  sites,  and 
rights-of-way.  Herbicides  are  now  used 
as  a  standard  farm  practice  on  more 
than  120  million  acres  at  a  cost  of  S400 
million  each  year. 

Yet,  despite  significant  developments 
in  chemical  and  nonchemical  methods  of 
weed  control,  the  annual  losses  caused 
by  weeds  are  intolerable.  The  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  estimates  that 
weeds  reduce  agricultural  production  on 
all  levels  about  8  percent  each  year. 

Farmers  spend  about  $2.5  billion  each 
year  to  control  weeds.  Nevertheless,  the 
losses  caused  by  weeds  and  the  cost  of 
their  control  is  estimated  at  $5  billion 
each  year;  a  loss  our  country  should  not 
and  cannot  continue  to  bear. 

Private  interests  have  done  much  con- 
cerning weed  control,  however  their 
fight  against  this  agricultural  menace  is 
only  one-half  of  the  picture.  Federal 
agencies  are  responsible  for  the  manage- 
ment of  about  1  biUion  acres  of  public 
land;  land  closely  associated  with  private 
land  used  for  crop  production,  grazing, 
and  forestry. 

Most  of  the  public  land  is  infested 
with  one  or  more  species  of  weeds,  more 
than  10  million  acres  classified  as  nox- 
ious. Many  States  have  enacted  noxious 
weed  control  laws,  however.  State  pro- 
grams are  ineffective  unless  noxious 
weeds  are  controlled  on  public  lands. 

The  losses  caused  by  weeds  on  privately 
owned  lands  cannot  be  reduced  unless 
weeds  on  federally  managed  public  lands 
are  controlled.  Weeds  on  public  lands 
and  nonagricultural  lands  are  a  constant 
source  of  reinfestation  of  privately 
owned  farmlands.  Annual  reinfestation 
increases  the  cost  of  control  by  all  meth- 
ods. The  burden  becomes  endless  for 
those  who  produce  our  Nation's  food 
and  fiber  supply. 

The  loss  to  farmers  is  only  a  part  of 
the  total  picture  concerning  the  national 
weed  menace.  Many  acres  of  public  land 
are  infested  with  poisonous  plants.  In 
many  of  our  national  parks,  poison  i^T, 
poison  oak,  and  other  poisonous  plants 
are  a  menace  to  many  unsuspecting  per- 
sons seeking  recreation.  Each  year  poi- 
son 1%^?,  poison  oak.  and  similar  plsmts 
cause  nearly  2  million  cases  of  skin  poi- 
soning and  other  skin  irritations,  all  of 
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which  adds  up  to  an  annual  loss  of  333,- 
000  working  days.  In  addition,  these  poi- 
sonous weed  plants  cause  3.7  million  days 
of  restricted  activity  and  one-half  mil- 
lion days  spent  in  bed.  We  do  not  have 
statistics  on  the  reduced  efBciency,  cost 
of  medical  care,  and  other  information 
related  to  losses  caused  by  ragweed  and 
by  other  weed  pollens  to  which  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  are  allergic.  Weed 
pollens  are  a  constant  and  expensive  irri- 
tation to  thousands  of  citizens  who  suf- 
fer from  allergies. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  today's  mod- 
em technology  can  provide  us  with  the 
means  of  effectively  winning  the  war 
against  weeds.  Recent  advances  in 
chemical  and  nonchemical  weed  control 
technology  make  it  possible  to  control 
weeds  effectively,  safely,  and  economi- 
cally on  federally  managed  public  lands. 

We  can  win  the  war  against  noxious 
and  other  weeds  that  pose  such  a  serious 
threat  to  health  and  agriculture.  We 
must  provide  adequate  authority  and  the 
resources  needed  to  accomplish  this  im- 
portant objective. 

I  would  also  like  to  Insert  In  the  Record 
two  resolutions  that  expressly  point  out 
the  importance  of  weed  control:  the  res- 
olution adopted  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Western  Governors'  Conference.  Both 
resolutions  demonstrate  the  growing  na- 
tional awareness  over  the  need  for  action 
concerning  noxious  weed  control.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  two  reso- 
lutions and  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  two  res- 
olutions and  the  bill  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  XXII— Plant  Industry:  Weed 
Control  on  Federally  Owned  Lands 

Whereas,  the  American  farmer  has  been 
beset  by  continually  increasing  production 
costs  in  producing  a  bountiful  food  supply 
for  the  American  public  as  well  as  a  large 
part  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  noxious  weeds  and  especially  the 
perennial  type  annually  cut  production  of 
crops  a  considerable  amount;  and 

Whereas,  the  farmer  through  assessment  In 
weed  districts  and  personal  expense  has  ex- 
pended almost  prohibitive  sums  of  money  In 
attempting  to  control  and  eradicate  perennial 
weeds;  and 

Whereas,  especially  in  our  mountainous 
areas  of  the  western  states  much  of  the  land 
on  the  upper  reaches  of  our  rivers  is  federally 
owned;  and 

Whereas,  much  of  this  type  of  federal  land 
Is  not  easily  accessible  and  Is  difficult  to  treat 
for  perennial  weed  control  and  eradication; 
and 

Whereas,  the  seed  from  perennial  weeds  on 
the  upper  reaches  of  our  rivers  is  carried 
downstream  and  reinfests  areas  upon  which 
private  and  public  funds  have  been  expended 
and  negates  much  of  the  progress  made  in 
weed  control:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  The  National  Association  of 
State  Departments  of  Agriculture  In  conven- 
tion assembled  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  October 
1-5,  1967,  through  Its  Board  of  Directors, 
lends  Its  support  to  legislation  now  before 
the  Congress  to  appropriate  necessary  funds 
that  win  enable  the  treatment  of  federally- 
owned  lands  for  weed  eradication  and  con- 
trol: and  be  it 

Resolved  further.  That  The  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture requests  the  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
Increase  Its  activities  In  the  field  of  research 


on  chemicals  and  methods  to  control  peren- 
nial weeds  on  the  upper  reaches  of  our  rivers. 

VII.  Noxious  Weed  Control 
(Resolution  adopted  by  1967  Annual  meeting 

Western  Governors'   Conference,  June  28, 

1967,  West  Yellowstone.  Mont.) 

Whereas,  Noxious  weeds  are  a  problem  in 
all  states  of  the  United  States  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  states  individually  to  control  noxious 
weeds  without  Interstate  cooperation;  and 

Whereas,  A  large  part  of  the  land  in  many 
states  is  controlled  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  therefore  federal  cooperation  is 
essential  to  effective  weed  control:  and 

Whereas,  Noxious  weeds  do  invade  the 
states  from  other  states  and  foreign  coun- 
tries; and 

Whereas,  The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  limited  in  Us  authority  of 
noxious  weed  control  to  the  protection  and 
improvement  of  future  productivity  of  range 
lands; 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved.  By  the  1967 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Western  Governors' 
Conference  at  West  Yellowstone,  Montana, 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  urged  to 
obtain  a  noxious  weed  control  law  affecting 
federally-owned  lands. 

S.  — 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control  of  noxious 
plants  on  land  under  the  control  or  Juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Government. 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America    in    Congress   assembled.    That    the 
heads   of   Federal   departments    or   agencies 
are   authorized   and  directed  to  permit  the 
commissioner  of  agriculture  or  other  proper 
agency  head  of  any  State  in  which  there  is 
in  effect  a  program  for  the  control  of  noxious 
plants  to  enter  upon  any  lands  under  their 
control  or  jurisdiction  and  destroy  noxious 
plants  growing  on  such  land  if — 

( 1 )  such  entry  Is  in  accordance  with  a  pro- 
gram submitted  to  and  approved  by  such 
department  or  agency: 

(2)  the  means  by  which  noxious  plants  are 
destroyed  are  acceptable  to  the  head  of  such 
department  or  agency;  and 

(3)  the  same  procedure  required  by  the 
State  program  with  respect  to  privately  owned 
land  has  been  followed. 

Sec,  2.  Any  State  Incurring  expenses  pur- 
suant to  section  1  of  this  Act  upon  presenta- 
tion of  an  itemized  account  of  such  expenses 
shall  be  reimbursed  by  head  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  having  control  or  jurisdiction 
of  the  land  with  respect  to  which  such  ex- 
penses were  Incurred:  Provided.  That  such 
reimbursement  shall  be  only  to  the  extent 
that  funds  appropriated  specifically  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  are  available 
therefor  during  the  fiscal  year  In  which  the 
expenses  are  incurred. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  such  sums  as  the 
Congress  may  determine  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


"NORTHERN       LINES"       RAILROAD 
MERGER  DECISION  DUE  SOON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday morriing,  when  I  picked  up  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  I  was  quite  con- 
cerned to  read  an  article  reporting  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
was  planning  to  reverse  its  1966  decision 
and  approve  the  consolidation  of  the 
Great  Northern,  Northern  Pacific,  Bur- 
lington &  Spokane.  Portland  &  Seattle 
Railroads. 

The  Montana  congressional  delegation 
has  opposed  this  plan  for  many  years, 
and,  insofar  as  my  Senate  colleague. 
Senator  METC.^LF.  and  I  are  concerned, 


we  will  still  oppose  the  merger.  In  our 
estimation  there  is  no  need  or  basis  for 
the  consolidation  and  would  be  an  eco- 
nomic blow  to  the  State  of  Montana. 

Yesterday,  Senator  Metcalf  and  I  ad- 
dressed a  strong  letter  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  November  15  article  published 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Highball  for  Six  R.^ilroads:   ICC  Seen  Vot- 
ing "Northern   Lines"  Merger;    Decision, 

Due  Soon,  Will  Reverse  1966  Ruling 
(By  Todd  E.  Fandell) 

Chicago. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, reversing  a  ruling  it  made  19  months 
ago.  has  decided  to  approve  the  long-pending 
"Northern  Lines"  merger.  It  was  learned. 

The  commission  hasn't  yet  taken  its  final 
and  official  vote,  but  approval  of  a  lengthy 
staff-prepared  rep>ort  in  favor  of  the  merger  Is 
expected  to  be  a  formality,  it  is  understood. 
Announcement  of  the  decision  Is  expected 
shortly,  possibly  within  less  than  a  week  and 
almost  certainly  before  the  end  of  November, 
industry  sources  say. 

The  merger  would  create  a  mammoth  26.- 
500-mile  rail  system  (see  mapi  stretching 
from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  coast 
and  from  the  Canadian  border  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  would  exceed  in  rail  mileage  even 
the  system  to  be  formed  by  the  pending 
merger  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
Central  railroads. 

The  big  system  would  unify  three  major 
carriers:  The  Great  Northern  and  Northern 
Pacific  railways  and  the  Chicago.  Burlington 
&  Qulncy  Railroad,  The  latter  road  Is  jointly 
controlled  by  the  two  Northern  Lines.  Also 
Included  In  the  system  would  be  three  lesser 
roads  already  controlled  by  the  others:  The 
Spokane.  Portland  &  Seattle  Railway,  Colo- 
rado &.  Southern  Railway  and  Fort  Worth  & 
Denver  Railway. 

In  1966,  the  six  roads  Involved  had  com- 
bined operating  revenue  of  $853,000,000  and 
net  Income  of  $96,700,000.  although  these  fig- 
ures aren't  on  a  consolidated  or  pro-forma 
basis. 

court  test  likely 

Approval  of  the  merger,  in  the  opinion  of 
most  analysts  of  the  nation's  muddled  rail- 
road-merger picture,  will  remove  what  could 
have  been  a  major  Impediment  to  the  merger 
ambitions  of  a  flock  of  other  Western  rail- 
roads. In  its  6-to-5  ruling  In  April  1966 
against  the  Northern  Lines,  the  commission 
had  taken  one  of  its  few  relatively  recent 
steps  to  impede  the  progre.-s  of  merger  move- 
ment and  raised  issues  of  concern  to  other 
strong  Western  railroads  with  merger  plans 
of  their  own 

The  current  effort  to  merge  the  Northern 
Lines  and  their  affiliates  dates  b.'ii:k  ti  I9'6. 
when  manp.gements  of  the  two  parent  com- 
panies first  annoimced  merger  sfidies  were 
under  way.  Clearance  by  the  ICC  11  years 
later,  while  a  k?v  ft?p.  won'f  signal  a  cl°ar 
track  and  make  consummation  immediately 
possible,  sources  say.  Officla:s  nf  the  ronds  re- 
main hopeful  they  can  be  united  early  next 
year,  but  the  prevailing  view  among  close 
observers  is  that,  like  most  railroad  mergers, 
this  one  still  faces  a  test  in  the  Federal 
courts. 

Candidates  among  the  opposition  most 
likely  to  take  the  case  to  court  are  the  Jus- 
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tlce  Department  and  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Western  Railroad.  Other  opponents 
remain,  such  as  a  Northern  Pacific  share- 
holders committee  and  certain  state  govern- 
ment agencies,  but  they  arent  considered 
likely  to  carry  opposition  further  on  their 
own.  Its  possible  they  would  join  any  court 
fight  instigated  by  the  two  primary  oppo- 
nents, however. 

Justice  Department  sources  decline  any 
comment  on  the  likelihood  of  an  appeal.  The 
department  has  been  active,  however,  in  pro- 
ceedings following  the  Northern  Lines'  re- 
quest last  year  for  reconsideration  of  the 
original  ICC  ruling. 

G.  B.  Aydelott,  president  of  the  Denver  & 
Bio  Grande,  says  that  road  will  have  to  study 
the  ICCs  report,  assuming  it  is  favorable  to 
the  merger,  before  deciding  on  an  appeal.  It 
is  expected,  however,  that  the  road  will  ap- 
peal unless  the  commission  Includes  some 
unexpected  surprises  in  the  way  of  condi- 
tions to  be  attached  to  the  merger.  The 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  wasn't  active  in  the 
Northern  Lines  merger  case  prior  to  the  first 
ICC  decision,  but  it  has  since  expressed 
serious  concern  over  possible  approval  in  the 
light  of  later  merger  developments  among 
Western  railroads.  It  believes  the  Northern 
Lines  merger  will  touch  off  a  "falling  domino 
effect"  by  leading  to  approval  of  other  mer- 
gers, to  the  detriment  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

A  court  fight  over  the  ICCs  expected  deci- 
sion would  delay  completion  of  the  merger, 
assuming  it  also  receives  an  approval  from 
the  courts,  for  another  year  or  possibly  as 
much  as  two  years,  according  to  close  ob- 
servers. 

NO  ICC  comment 

ICC  Chairman  Willliim  H.  Tucker  declined 
comment  on  the  report  the  merger  had  been 
approved,  strongly  enipliasizing  that  no  of- 
ficial vote  has  yet  been  taken  by  the  com- 
mission. While  preliminary  "straw  votes"  on 
pending  decisions  are  made  for  guidance 
purposes  only  In  the  preparation  of  a  report 
by  the  staff,  such  indications  aren't  binding 
and  an  official  decision  isn't  made  until  a 
formal  vote  is  taken  at  a  commission  con- 
ference just  prior  to  release  of  a  decision. 
This  step  hasn't  been  taken  yet  in  the  North- 
em  Lines  case,  Mr.  Tucker  and  other  ICC 
sources  asserted. 

Reports  that  the  decision  was  imminent 
and  favorable  have  been  circulating  In  the 
rail  Industry  for  several  months.  "Everybody 
has  simply  been  assuming  this  was  coming 
and  that  it  would  be  favorable."  says  the 
chief  executive  of  one  big  road  that  isn't 
involved  directly.  Reopened  hearings  in  the 
case  were  held  last  March,  and  oral  argu- 
ment before  the  full  commission  took  place 
last  June.  Later  in  June,  Chairman  Tucker, 
who  last  week  announced  he  would  leave 
the  ICC  at  the  end  of  the  year,  said  he  ex- 
pected the  decision  before  the  end  of  the 
summer.  In  late  August,  it  was  still  expected 
shortly  after  Labor  Day. 

But  a  series  of  subsequent  delays  post- 
poned the  decision  several  times  since  early 
September,  leading  to  some  concern  on  the 
part  of  Northern  Lines  officials.  The  delays, 
however,  are  understood  to  have  been  largely 
the  result  of  ICC  staff  time  required  in  deal- 
ing with  new  developments  and  problems  in 
such  areas  as  the  Eastern  railroad-merger 
situation.  Also  contributing  to  the  delays. 
it's  felt.  Is  the  commission's  desire  to  fortify 
legally  the  grounds  for  reversing  Itself  as 
strongly  as  possible,  particularly  in  the  face 
of  possible  continued  Justice  Department 
opposition. 

TOUGH  PROBLEM   FOR  PANEL 

Reversing  the  1966  decision  has  been  a 
tough  problem  for  the  ICC  to  wrestle  with. 
With  one  exception,  there  have  been  no  new 
material  developments  of  great  significance 
directly  Involving  the  concerned  roads.  The 
exception  was  an  agreement  reached  among 
the  Northern  Lines,  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  Railway  and  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 


kee, St.  Paul  &  Pacific  Railroad.  The  latter 
two  roads  would  be  those  most  likely  to  be 
harmed  by  the  merger.  In  return  for  certain 
traffic  conditions  to  which  the  Northern 
Lines  agreed  (they  had  previously  been  op- 
posed I ,  the  two  roads  withdrew  any  further 
opposition.  The  Northern  Lines  also  agreed 
it  wouldn't  oppose  the  proposed  merger  of 
the  North  Western  and  Milwaukee  if  their 
own  merger  is  approved. 

Another  Important  development,  though 
it  wasn't  directly  related,  was  consumma- 
tion last  year  of  the  merger  of  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line  and  Atlantic  Coast  Line  railroads. 
Like  the  Northern  Lines,  that  merger  in- 
volved the  union  of  financially  strong  and 
competing  systems.  The  merged  system, 
known  as  the  Seaboard  Coast  Line,  survived 
a  strong  Justice  Department  attack  in  Fed- 
eral courts  that  followed  lines  similar  to 
those  the  agency  would  be  expected  to  use 
in  an  appeal  from  a  Northern  Lines  deci- 
sion. The  Supreme  Court's  ruling  support- 
ing the  ICC  in  the  Seaboard  Coast  Line  case 
is  said  to  have  strengthened  the  commis- 
sion's view  that  anticompetitive  aspects  of 
rail  mergers  needn't  prevail  in  considering 
the  overall  public  interest. 

Other  factors  believed  to  ha\e  some  bear- 
ing in  the  commission's  expected  reversal 
include  criticism  that  its  earlier  decision 
liurt  the  whole  merger  movement.  Also  bear- 
ing on  the  case  Is  a  sharp  decline  in  the 
financial  condition  of  the  rail  industry  this 
year,  which  has  sharpened  Industry  views 
on  the  necessity  of  mergers  to  preserve  the 
vitality  of  the  rails.  Another  development 
was  an  apparent  lessening  of  the  political 
pressures  that  are  believed  to  have  beeii  a 
major  factor  In  the  first  decision.  Also,  the 
Northern  Lines  themselves  made  peace  with 
a  number  of  prevlotis  opponents,  including 
labor  groups. 

Approval  of  the  Northern  Lines  merger 
Is  expected  to  insure  a  similar  go-ahead  from 
the  ICC  for  the  North  Western-Milwaukee 
Road  merger,  rail  industry  sources  say.  That 
case  is  nearing  completion  of  hearings  be- 
fore an  ICC  examiner  .ind  won't  reach  the 
decision  stage  before  the  full  commission 
for  more  than  a  year,  perhaps  two. 

Terms  of  the  proposed  merger  call  for 
each  share  of  Great  Northern  stock  to  be  ex- 
changed for  one  share  of  common  stock  and 
half  a  share  of  new  5  5n  SlO-par  preferred 
stock  of  a  new  company,  tentatively  known 
as  Great  Northern  Pacific  &  Burlington 
Lines.  Northern  Pacific  holders  would  receive 
one  share  of  the  new  common  for  each  of 
their  shares.  The  railroads  are  known  to  be 
seeking  a  different  name  for  the  merged 
company. 

T'he  terms  were  agreed  upon  in  July  1960 
and  approved  by  shareholders  in  the 
spring  of  1961.  Hearings  before  an  ICC  ex- 
aminer were  held  in  1961  and  1962  and  an 
examiner's  report  recommending  approval 
was  issued  In  August  1964.  After  the  com- 
mission's adverse  decision,  announced  In 
April  1966.  the  three  roads  petitioned  for 
reconsideration  in  July  1966.  The  ICC  agreed 
to  reconsider  the  plan  last  January. 

In  its  1966  decision,  the  ICC  estimated  the 
merged  system  could  achieve  annual  savings 
of  $25,487,415  before  Federal  Income  taxes, 
but  the  lines  themselves  currently  estimate 
the  figure  at  more  than  $40,000,000.  In  addi- 
tion to  ranking  first  In  mileage,  the  merged 
system  would  be  among  the  top  three  or 
four  railroads  In  assets,  revenue  and  earn- 
ings. 

Exhibit  1 

U.S.  Senate, 
Office  op  the  Majority  Leader. 
Washington.  D.C..  November  15. 1967. 
Hon.  William  H.  Tucker, 
Chairman.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal reports  this  morning.  "ICC  Seen  Voting 
'Northern  Lines'  Merger's  Decision,  Due  Soon, 


Will  Reverse  '66  Ruling  "  This  report  con- 
cerns us  greatly.  W"e  have  opposed  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Great  Northern,  Northern 
Pacific  and  Burlington  Railroads.  We  con- 
tinue to  object.  Such  a  plan  can  only  be 
harmful  to  the  people  of  Montana  and  the 
Northwest. 

If  this  report  proves  to  be  accurate,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  placing 
itself  in  a  position  of  subscribing  to  a  rail- 
road industry  policy  of  retreat  and  with- 
drawal of  services.  We  know  of  no  compelling 
reason  why  the  situation  has  changed  since 
1966.  The  approval  of  this  consolidation  of 
financially  sound  railroad  companies  would 
be  a  serious  blow  to  the  economy  of  the 
Northwest  The  merger  would  place  the 
largest  segment  of  public  surface  transpor- 
tation in  the  hands  of  a  monopoly,  without 
any  guarantee  against  future  service  de- 
terioration, abandonment  and  withdrawal. 

Not  only  are  we  concerned  for  Montana, 
but  we  feel  that  the  approval  of  this  merger 
will  have  national  implications  of  a  far 
reaching  nature.  We  seek  assurances  from 
the  Commission  in   this  matter. 

With  best  personal  wishes,  we  are, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mike  Mansfxeld, 

U.S.  Senator. 
Lee  Metcalf, 

U.S.  Senator. 


THE  OKINAWA-BONIN  QUESTION- 
PRIME  MINISTER  SATO'S  VISIT  TO 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday,  the  distinguished  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Japan,  Eisaku  Sato,  addressed 
the  National  Press  Club  in  this  city.  His 
remarks  were  directed  largely  to  the  sit- 
uation in  the  Asian-Pacific  region.  In 
particular,  he  focused  on  the  emergent 
role  of  Japan  and  on  the  United  States- 
Japanese  relationship  in  which  there  has 
been  a  remarkable  content  of  cooperation 
for  many  years. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Sato  knows 
whereof  he  speaks  because  out  of  his  un- 
derstanding, foresight,  and  acumen,  he 
has  made  a  major  contribution  to  the 
basic  ties  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan.  He  has  been  a  prime  mover  in 
the  solution  of  problems  of  the  relation- 
ship as  they  have  arisen  from  time  to 
time. 

It  is  of  particular  significance,  there- 
fore, to  note  Mr.  Sato's  observations  on 
the  Okinawa-Benin  question  which  has 
been  the  most  pressing  issue  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States.  He  advo- 
cates the  return  of  these  Japanese  Is- 
lands to  Japanese  administration  in  a 
most  thoughtful  and  restrained  fashion, 
going  to  the  ciux  of  the  problem  In  the 
following  comment: 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  restoration  of 
the  Ryukyus  to  the  Japanese  administration 
and  the  effective  operation  of  the  (U.S.) 
military  bases  on  the  islands  are  conflicting 
propositions.  On  the  contrary,  the  early  re- 
turn of  the  Ryukyus  to  Japan.  I  am  certain, 
would  vindicate  Itself  in  establishing  the  re- 
lationship between  our  two  countries.  Japan 
and  America,  on  en  even  firmer  foundation 
and  would  contribute  towards  the  achieve- 
ment of  security  and  peace  throughout  the 
whole  of  Asia. 

In  the  light  of  Mr.  Sato's  comments,  I 
am  delighted  that  the  meetings  between 
President  Johnson  and  the  Prime  Min- 
ister have  produced  considerable  progress 
on  this  complex  problem.  According  to 
press  reports  this  morning,   there  has 
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been  an  agreement  to  return  the  Bonins 
Including  the  Volcanoes  to  Japan  during 
the  coming  year.  Insofar  as  the  Ryukyus 
are  concerned,  there  is  now  even  more 
emphatic  recognition  on  the  part  of  both 
governments  of  the  desirability  of  their 
return  and  also  a  promise  of  further 
progress  in  the  re-Japanificatlon.  so  to 
speak,  of  the  islands  on  an  interim  basis. 
It  would  be  my  hope  and  expectation 
that  both  the  State  Department  and  the 
Japanese  Foreign  Office  would  proceed 
without  delay  to  a  consideration  of  the 
questions  of  security  in  the  Western  Pa- 
cific which  need  to  be  redefined,  on  a 
joint  basis,  in  order  that  the  return  of 
the  administration  may  be  effectuated 
without  delay  and  without  danger  to 
either  nation  or  th3  stability  of  the  West- 
ern Pacific.  In  this  connection,  I  would 
renew  the  suggestion  which  was  made  in 
a  report  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, calling  for  a  tripartite  explora- 
tion of  the  problems  of  peace  and  se- 
curity in  the  Western  Pacific— that  is. 
an  exploration  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Japan,  and  the  United  States 

With  respect  to  Vietnam.  Prime  Minis- 
ter Sato's  comments  seem  to  me  to  be 
most  realistic.  He  is  both  understanding 
of  Asia  and  sympathetic  to  our  situation, 
sharing  the  view  that : 

An  unlimited  exp.\nslon  of  hostilities  In 
Vietnam  would  not  be  conducive  to  the 
restoration  of  peace  in  Asia. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  emphasizes: 
What   we   really   seek   Is   not   the   limited 
objective  of  the  suspension  of  the  bombing 
of   the   North   but   the  realization   of  peace 
itself. 

In  pursuit  of  peace,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter commits  Japan,  in  cooperation  with 
other  nations,  to  try  t-o  foster  the  kind 
of  atmosphere  in  which  useful  negotia- 
tions will  become  possible. 

May  I  say  that  the  Prime  Minister 
could  make  no  greater  contribution  to 
the  entire  region  of  Asia  and  the  Western 
Pacific  than  to  succeed  in  his  efforts  to 
find  a  basis  for  negotiations  to  end  the 
war  in  Vietiiam.  In  that  endeavor,  he 
should  have  every  encouragement — and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  have  it — 
from  this  Government.  The  disciplined 
and  constructive  dynamism  of  Japan  is. 
perhaps,  the  most  important  factor  in 
the  situation  in  the  Western  Pacific  at 
this  time.  On  the  Japanese  Government, 
therefore,  falls  a  heightened  responsi- 
bility in  connection  with  the  progress  of 
the  region. 

I  know  that  the  Senate  joins  me  in  an 
expression  of  pleasure  with  Prime  Min- 
ister Sato's  visit  and  also  in  the  fruitful 
results  of  his  conversations  with  the 
President.  Finally,  his  determination  to 
help  to  bring  the  fighting  in  Vietnam  to 
a  conclusion  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment is  both  welcomed  and  appreciated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Prime  Minister  at  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  on  yesterday  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  well  as  a  report  en- 
titled 'The  Rim  of  Asia"  which  I  made 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
September  1967.  I  would  call  particular 
attention  to  section  IV,  "Japan  and  the 
Western  Pacific"  which  makes  reference 
to  the  Oklnawan-Bonln  question. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows; 
Address    sy    His    Excellency    Eisaku    Sato. 

Prime  Minister  of  Japan,  at  the  National 

Press  Club,  Washington.  DC,  November 

15,  1067 

Almost  three  years  have  passed  since  I 
last  had  the  opportunity  to  address  this  dis- 
tinguished forum,  and  it  Is  a  great  honor 
for  me  to  meet  you  once  again.  Three  years 
ago.  I  spoke  to  you  here  about  the  viewpoint 
of  Japan,  which  stands  at  the  crossroads  of 
East  and  West  in  Asia.  So.  today,  too.  I  would 
like  to  start  by  examining  the  problems  of 
Asia. 

Since  last  summer,  prior  to  my  present 
visit  to  the  United  States.  I  have  visited  the 
Asian  and  Pacific  nations  east  of  Burma 
with  which  Japan  has  diplomatic  relations, 
and  have  exchanged  views  freely  and  frankly 
with  their  leaders.  Throughout  these  visits, 
I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
these  Asian  nations  are  striving  for  the 
attainment  of  true  independence  and  the 
enhancement  of  their  national  dignity,  and 
are  moving  In  the  direction  of  a  cooperative 
effort  based  on  a  new  sense  of  solidarity.  War 
still  rages  in  Vietnam,  but  in  contrast,  there 
is  this  earnest  search  for  construction  rather 
than  destruction,  harmony  Instead  of  strife, 
In  the  nations  surrounding  the  area.  Asia,  In- 
deed is  beginning  to  unfold  a  new  chapter  in 
iier  history. 

During  these  three  years,  the  armed 
struggle  In  Vietnam  has  grown  in  depth  and 
intensity.  The  United  States  has  expended 
a  vast  amount  of  money  and  has  sacrificed 
a  great  number  of  precious  lives  over  a  long 
period  of  time  to  protect  South  Vietnam 
from  external  Interference.  At  the  same  time, 
as  President  Johnson  recently  pointed  out 
in  San  Antonio,  the  American  Government 
has  time  and  again  made  clear  its  willingness 
to  discuss  peace  with  the  North,  at  any  time. 
at  any  place  and  with  no  conditions  what- 
soever. America  has  taken  a  consistently  ac- 
tive and  constructive  stand  In  its  search 
for  a  peaceful   solution   In   Vietnam. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  during  my  recent 
trip  that  the  United  States  efforts  in  Viet- 
nam were  well  understood  and  appreciated 
by  the  Governments  and  peoples  of  the 
Asian  countries,  I  found  that  they  clearly 
understood  that  if  the  United  States  loses 
interest  In  Asia  at  the  present  time,  not  only 
the  peace  and  security  of  Asia  but  also  the 
future  of  the  world  would  be  in  serious 
jeopardy.  I  was  also  greatly  heartened  to  ob- 
serve on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  Vietnam, 
that  the  newly  elected  leaders  of  the  admin- 
istration were  acting  with  the  utmost  sin- 
cerity in  their  search  for  peace. 

The  countries  in  the  Asian  and  Pacific 
region  urgently  desire  an  early  restoration 
of  peace  In  Vietnam.  But  it  should  be  a 
durable  peace  based  on  Justice,  which  will 
assure  security  and  prosperity  In  this  region 
for  the  years  to  come.  From  this  point  of 
view,  the  Asian  leaders  are  convinced  that  the 
Asian  countries  themselves  should  play  a 
more  positive  role  in  solving  the  Vietnam 
problem — which  is  Indeed  a  problem  of  Asia. 
It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  a  people 
and  its  civilization  are  In  danger  of  destruc- 
tion by  a  conflict  among  themselves.  This  Is 
the  conunon  sentiment  shared  by  all  the 
other  peoples  of  Asia. 

There  are  some  Asian  leaders  who  have 
hopes  that  suspension  of  bombing  of  the 
North  by  the  United  States  might  provide 
the  occasion  to  bring  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  the  conference  table.  I  share  the  view 
that  an  unlimited  expansion  of  hostilities  In 
Vietnam  would  not  be  conducive  to  the 
restoration  of  peace  in  Asia.  But  we  should 
not  forget  that  what  we  really  seek  Is  not 
the  limited  objective  of  the  suspension  of 
bombing  of  the  North  but  the  realization  of 
peace  Itself.  There  should,  therefore,  be  some 


response  on  the  p-irt  of  North  Vietnam  that 
the  suspension  of  bombing  of  the  North 
would  lead  to  meaningful  talks  that  would 
lead  to  peace. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  something  more 
than  mere  action  is  necessary  to  bring  about 
a  true  peace.  Be  it  a  suspension  of  bombing 
of  the  North  or  something  else,  there  must 
be  an  additional  element,  that  is.  the  will 
and  the  desire  to  end  the  war.  and  the  mini- 
mum necessary  degree  of  trust  In  the  other 
side's  sincerity.  I  am  well  aware  that  the 
present  realities  of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam 
are  too  harsh  to  permit  talk  of  "a  minimum 
degree  of  trust"  between  the  two  sides.  We 
must,  nevertiielcss.  continue  our  patient 
effort  not  to  overlook  the  slightest  signs  of 
an  awakening  of  this  minimum  degree  of 
trust  on  both  sides,  and.  If  this  Is  achieved, 
to  try  to  protect  and  foster  such  a  process.  I 
am  determined  to  devote  my  be3t  efforts  to- 
ward the  cultivation  of  such  an  atmosphere 
of  mutual  trust  in  close  coopertion  with 
other  friendly  nations  in  the  Asian  and  the 
Pacific  are.%. 

Although  Asia  is  a  collective  term,  each  of 
the  Asian  countries  has  its  own  historical 
and  cultural  background,  and  the  social,  po- 
litical and  economic  realities  in  those  coun- 
tries are  widely  divergent.  In  the  matter  of 
religion  alone.  Buddhism.  Islamism,  Hindu- 
Ism  and  Christianity  not  only  exist  side  by 
side,  but  many  countries  have  other  religions 
of  their  own.  Some  of  the  languages  belong 
to  entirely  different  linguistic  systems  from 
those  of  the  others,  and  often  a  number  of 
different  languages  are  in  use  in  one  single 
country.  The  stages  of  economic  growth  also 
vary  greatly  from  country  to  country.  Po- 
litically, some  are  members  of  SEATO.  others 
have  bilateral  security  agreements  with  the 
United  States,  while  some  others  advocate 
the  principle  of  non-alliance  and  neutrality. 

But  what  is  common  to  all  the  widely  di- 
vergent Asian  countries  is  the  fervent  na- 
tionalism characteristic  of  newly  independ- 
ent countries  in  their  search  for  freedom,  as 
well  as  the  ardent  desire  of  the  leaders  and 
the  peoples  of  tliese  countries  to  rid  them- 
selves of  poverty,  disease  and  hunger. 

Many  of  the  Asian  countries  were  once 
colonies  of  the  European  powers.  Some  coun- 
tries were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  drastic 
measures  in  order  to  achieve  their  political 
Independence.  However,  every  Asian  country 
has  now  come  to  realize  that  the  shortest 
road  to  the  achievement  of  their  fundamen- 
tal national  objectives  is  to  promote  a  policy 
of  moderate  and  unpretentious  nation- 
building.  The  most  outstanding  example  of 
this  is  the  advent  of  the  Government  under 
General  Suharto  in  Indonesia  in  September. 
1965.  Tlius  the  dispute  between  Indonesia 
and  Malaysia,  which  had  long  been  a  cause 
of  tension  in  that  part  of  the  world,  was 
resolved  in  favor  of  a  peaceful  settlement.  It 
can  be  said  that,  as  Communism  in  Asia 
became  more  and  more  uncompromising  and 
dogmatic.  It  has  invited  the  reaction  of  Asian 
nationalism. 

On  the  other  hand,  freedom  and  democ- 
racy are.  by  their  very  nature,  predicated 
upon  the  respect  for  the  "Individual"  and 
tolerance  towards  different  standpoints.  I 
am  confident  that,  as  long  as  liberalism  and 
democracy  are  able  to  provide  workable  so- 
lutions to  the  problems  of  poverty,  disease 
and  hunger  in  Asia,  totalitarianism  will  not 
find  the  soil  to  grow  In  Asia  of  today.  With 
such  thoughts  in  mind,  we  should  rather 
pursue  a  policy  to  understand  and  to  support 
Asian  nationalism  than  to  seek  to  form  an 
anti-communist  crusade  or  the  like. 

Even  while  the  hostilities  In  Vietnam  con- 
tinue, there  have  been  observed  encouraging 
developments  to  turn  the  common  desire 
to  do  away  with  poverty,  disease  and  hunger 
Into  specific  programs  of  regional  coopera- 
tion In  concrete  terms.  The  establishment  of 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  Is  one  expres- 
sion.  The   Ministerial   Conference   for   Eco- 
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nomic  Development  in  Southeast  Asia,  which 
Taoan  took  the  Initiative  in  organizing.  Is  bji- 
other  example.  We  also  note  developments  of 
reelonal  solidarity  not  solely  confined  to  the 
field  of  economic  development,  such  as  the 
ASP'iC  or  the  ASEAN  which  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  or  Thailand  and  Indonesia  took  the 
initiative  to  convene.  Japan  has  either  par- 
ticipated in  or  has  rendered  support  to  all  of 
these  organzations. 

The  recent  trends  toward  regional  solldar- 
liv  and  the  Interest  In  sound  and  steady  na- 
tion-building which  lies  behind  them  are 
welcome  developments  in  Asia.  However,  It 
is  too  heavy  a  task  for  these  countries  to  try 
to  accomplish  on  their  own  the  moderniza- 
tion of  their  political  and  social  systems  and. 
at  the  same  time,  to  promote  their  public 
welfare  and  economic  development.  Many  of 
the  ventures  in  the  field  of  regional  coopera- 
tion as  observed  in  East  Asia  today  are  not 
motivated  solely  by  a  high  Ideal  for  Asian 
solidaritv.  Rather,  they  should  be  regarded  as 
a  consequence  of  the  recognition  by  the  coun- 
tries of  the  region  of  the  limits  of  their 
respective  capacities  and  the  practical  needs 
to  supplement  their  efforts  through  coopera- 
tion with  other  countries. 

We  must,  therefore,  encourage  such  efforts 
of  '^slan  countries,  being  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  self-reliance  and  regional  coop- 
eration, and  to  enable  them  to  bring  about 
concrete  results  bv  providing  them  with  ef- 
fective and  timely  international  assistance. 
Otherwise,  the  welcome  new  wind  in  Asia 
may  result  in  merely  strengthening  the  feel- 
ing' of  despair  and  frustration  of  the  peoples 
of  Asia. 

I  have  spoken  about  Vietnam  In  the 
broader  context  of  the  situation  in  Asia.  To- 
dav  Japan  and  the  United  States  are  bound 
closely  in  a  Pacific  partnership.  This  United 
States-Japan  relationship  does  not  now 
serve  for  the  respective  self-Interests  of  the 
two  countries  only.  Our  relationship  has  de- 
veloped to  the  stage  where  both  countries 
have  to  share  the  responsibility  of  attaining 
the  common  goal  of  establishing  stability 
and  prosperity  In  the  world,  especially  In 
Asia  I  was  deeplv  Impressed  In  April  of  the 
year  before  last"  when  President  Johnson 
revealed  his  far-rea«hlng  plan  to  contribute 
one  billion  dollars  towards  the  development 
of  Southeast  Asia.  Again.  I  felt  greatly  en- 
couraged last  July  when  President  Johnson 
indicated  that  the  United  States  was  deter- 
mined to  continue  its  efforts  to  carry  out  Its 
responsibility  to  Asia  as  a  Pacific  nation. 

For  its  part,  Japan  Is  determined  from 
its  own  standpoint  to  make  further  efforts 
toward  the  realization  of  stability  and  pros- 
perity in  Asia.  As  the  complexity  of  the  Viet- 
nam situation  Indicates,  long,  patient  ef- 
forts are  necessary  before  the  Asian  prob- 
lems can  be  solved.  In  the  course  of  my  re- 
cent visits  to  Asian  countries,  however.  I 
received  the  deep  personal  Impression  that  a 
strong  current  has  begun  to  flow,  with  great 
Intensity,  toward  overcoming  these  difficult 
Issues.  Recognizing  that  this  strong,  new 
current  could  lead  to  permanent  peace  and 
stability  In  the  worid.  I  have  come  to  feel 
even  more  strongly  that  Japan  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  should  cooperate  with  each  other 
to  an  even  greater  extent  in  this  field. 

As  the  relatlonslp  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  has  developed  on  the  basis  of 
the  pursuit  of  common  objectives  over  a  wide 
field  the  reversion  of  the  administrative 
rights  over  the  Rvukyu  and  Bonln  Islands  has 
come  to  pose  an  increasingly  serious  prob- 
lem for  our  country.  Today,  even  22  years 
after  the  War,  as  many  as  one  million  resi- 
dents in  these  Islands  are  still  under  the 
administration  of  a  foreign  power.  The  Is- 
landers of  Okinawa,  having  been  unable  to 
fully  enjoy  the  Inherent  right  to  live  similar- 
ly with  their  fellow  nationals  In  Japan  prop- 
er, entertain  an  Increasingly  fervent  desire 
to  atum  eventual  unification  with  the  home- 
land. Indeed,  the  restoration  of  the  Ryukyu 


and  Bonln  Islands  to  the  Japanese  admUi- 
Istratlon  Is  a  nation-wide  desire  cherished 
by  the  entire  Japanese  people. 

"The  security  In  the  Far  East  Is,  of  course, 
of  a  vital  concern  to  us.  We  fully  recognize 
the  importance  of  the  role  played  by  the 
Ryukyus  In  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
security  In  the  Far  East  including  Japan. 
However,  I  am  convinced  that  the  perpetua- 
tion of  this  "unnatural"  situation  in  the 
Ryukyus  wUl  not  only  be  a  source  of  dis- 
satisfaction to  the  Japanese  people,  but 
should  be  terminated  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain and  develop  the  present  happy  coopera- 
tive relationship  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  in  all  fields  of  our  common  en- 
deavor. 

i  do  not  believe  that  the  restoration  of  the 
Ryukyus  to  the  Japanese  administration  and 
the  effective  operation  of  the  military  bases 
on  the  islands  are  conflicting  propositions. 
On  the  contrary,  the  early  return  of  the 
Rvukvus  to  Japan.  I  am  certain,  would  vindi- 
cate itself  in  establishing  the  relationship 
between  our  two  countries.  Japan  and  Amer- 
ica on  an  even  firmer  foundation  and  would 
contribute  towards  the  achievement  of  se- 
curity and  peace  throughout  the  whole  ol 
Asia."  With  the  national  desire  of  the  en- 
tire people  of  Japan  behind  me.  I  shall  de- 
vote my  utmost  efforts  towards  the  solving 
of  the  Ryukyu  problem. 

From  this  standpoint.  I  have  exchanged 
views  with  President  Johnson  freely  and 
frankly  on  this  issue.  I  have  been  reassured, 
as  a  result,  that  this  problem,  though  a  diffi- 
cult one,  can  be  solved  within  the  framework 
of  mutual  trust  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States.  Bv  way  of  concluding  my 
speech  I  should  like  to  express  my  sincere 
hope  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  give  their  support  to  the  deep  desire  of 
the  Japanese  people,  and  to  the  efforts  be- 
ing made  bv  the  Governments  of  both  coun- 
tries, conce"rnlng  the  solution  of  the  Ryukyu 
and  Bonln  problems. 
Thank  you. 


Letter  of   Transmittal 

SEPTEMBER  28.  1967. 

Hon  J.  W.  Pulbright, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

VS   Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

DEAR  Mr.  chairman:  An  Invitation  to 
address  the  Japanese-American  Assembly  at 
Shimoda.  Japan,  in  mid-September,  pro- 
vided me  with  an  opportunity  to  bring  my- 
self up  to  date  on  developments  In  the  West- 
ern Pacific  and  to  make  a  brief  survey  of  our 
relations  with  the  nations  of  that  region.  I 
am  transmitting  herewith  the  results  of  that 
studv.  under  he  title  "The  Rim  of  Asia. 

In"  connection  with  the  preparation  of  this 
report  I  traveled  personally  to  the  Philip- 
Dines  Hong  Kong.  Macao,  and  Japan  At  my 
request,  Mr,  Francis  R.  Valeo.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  James  G.  Lowenstein 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  went 
to  other  places  in  the  Western  Pacific. 

Throughout  the  region.  U.S.  Embassies  and 
missions  were  most  helpful  to  me.  I  would 
like  to  record  my  gratitude,  in  particular  to 
Ambassador  William  McC.  Blair,  Jr.  In  the 
Philippines.  Minister  Edward  E.  Rice  In  Hong 
Kone  and  Minister  David  L.  Osborn  (who 
was  serving  as  Charge  d'Affalres  In  Tokyo  at 
the  time  of  mv  visit,  i  These  officials  and 
their  staffs  were  of  great  assistance  to  me 
during  the  course  of  the  study.  In  addition. 
I  would  note  the  most  courteous  help  of  the 
Embassies  in  Seoul  and  Taipeh  to  members 
of  my  partv.  It  was  my  Intention  to  confer 
with  the  distinguished  Ambassador  to  Ko- 
rea William  J.  Porter,  but  shortness  of  time 
prevented  me  from  Journeying  to  Seoul. 

Finally  I  would  note  the  great  assistance 
provided'  to  my  party  by  Gen.  Ferdinand  T. 
Unger  in  Okinawa,  the  High  Commissioner 
of  the  Ryukyus,  and  by  Mr.  William  H. 
Bruns.  political  adviser  to  the  High  Com- 
missioner and  their  staffs. 


I  was  deeplv  impressed  by  the  knowledge 
and   understaiidlng   of   our   Foreign   Service 
officers  in  the  Western  Pacific.  In  particular. 
I   would   like   to   note   the   steady   accretion 
of  a  "new  breed"  of  younger  officers,  many 
of  whom  have  exceptional  linguistic  skills. 
In  my  judgment.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  thorough 
training  which  the  Department  of  State  now 
provides  In  the  languages  of  other  nations 
owes  a  great  deal  to  the   legislation  which 
has  been  sponsored  by  the  committee  under 
your  leadership  during  the  past  few  years. 
"    I   was   received   by   President   Marcos   and 
Foreign   Secretary   Ramos  In   Manila.  Prime 
Minister  Sato  and  Speaker  of  the  House  Ishll 
in    Tokyo.    Governor    General    Cavarlho    In 
Macao  a'nd  the  officer  administering  the  gov- 
ernment in  Hong  Kong.  Mr.  M.  D,  I.  Gass. 
I  am  most  grateful  to  them  for  permitting 
me  to  impose  on  their  busy  schedules. 

While  in  Manila.  Gen.  William  C.  West- 
moreland requested  that  I  meet  with  him. 
This  dedicated  soldier  who  carries  a  heavy 
burden  of  responsibility  gave  generously  of 
his  time  in  order  to  bring  me  up  to  date  on 
the  situation  in  Vietnam. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  excellent  assistance  of 
his"  Department  in  administrative  arrange- 
ments and  for  making  available  Mr.  Kenneth 
R.  Calloway  as  an  escort  officer. 

Before  closing  I  should  note  for.  the  record, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent, m  confidence,  a  memorandum  of  find- 
ings and  observations,  immediately  on  my  re- 
turn to  Washington.  That  memorandum  and 
the  attached  report  will  constitute  the  only 
formal  Issuances  In  connection  with  thU 
brief  visit  to  the  Western  Pacific. 

Mike  Mansfieuj. 

The   Rim   of   Asia 
I  Report  of  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, on  a  study  mission  to  the  Western 
Pacific,  September  1967 1 

1.  intkoductory 
The  eyes  of  the  United  States  are  focused 
on  Vietnam.  Indeed,  we  could  hardly  direct 
our  attention  elsewhere  with  U.S.  forces 
of  over  half  a  million  Involved  in  a  struggle 
there.  Nevertheless,  there  Is  another  part  of 
Asia  whose  importance  commends  it  to  the 
deep  concern  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
rim  of  Asia,  the  stretch  of  nations  which 
share  the  waters  of  the  Western  Pacific,  from 
the  Soviet  Union's  maritime  provinces  to  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

We  have  had  a  long  association  with  this 
region.  It  was  there  that  clipper  ships  estab- 
lished our  first  contacts  with  China  and 
Commodore  Perry  opened  the  door  to  a  se- 
cluded Japan,  over  a  century  ago.  It  was 
there  that  Admiral  Dewey,  at  the  end  of  the 
19th  century,  paved  the  way  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the"  Philippines  in  1898— an  adven- 
ture m  imperialism  which  came  to  a  close 
m  1946  when  the  pledge  of  political  Inde- 
pendence to  the  Filipino  people  was  re- 
deemed. And  It  was  there  that  were  ffiight 
many  of  the  major  engagements  of  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict. 

The  Western  Pacific  is  a  crossroads  where 
converge  the  territories  and  interests  of  three 
major  world  powers — China,  Japan,  and  the 
Soviet  Union— and  Into  which  the  military 
power  of  the  United  States  was  heavily  ex- 
tended bv  the  exigencies  of  World  War  II. 
Great  changes  are  taking  place  on  Asia's  rtna 
and  it  Is  safe  to  sav  of  the  future  only  that 
the  more  things  change  in  the  Western  Pa- 
cific, the  more  they  will  continue  to  change. 

n.    the    war    in    VIETNAM    AND    THE    WISTEHN 
PACIFIC 

Every  nation  on  Asia's  rim  Is  Involved  In 
some  fashion  In  Vietnam.  South  Korea  has  In 
excess  of  45,000  combat  troops  fighting  there. 
The  Philippine  Army  has  sent  a  2.000-plu8 
civic  action  group.  The  Republic  of  ChUia 
has  farming,   medical,   and   other   technical 
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and  advisory  groups  In  Vietnam.  Japan  has 
provided  n/edical  teams,  ambulances,  and 
supplies  as  well  as  credits. 

5n  the  communist  side,  both  China  and 
the  soviet  union  are  engaged  a3  suppliers 
of  North  Vietnam.  For  2  years,  at  least.  Chl- 
nese Tabor  forces,  totaling  tens  of  thousands, 
have  been  at  work  In  North  Vietnam  main- 
taining communications  routes  from  China  s 
southern  provinces.  There  are  increasing  re- 
ports of  the  presence  or  the  '"^'f  "^  ^"^^^^ 
m  North  Vietnam  of  volunteers  from  North 
Korea  and.  perhaps,  other  Communist  na- 
S".  To  reiterate,  all  of  the  countries  of  the 
western  Paclfic-both  Communist  and  non- 
Communlst-are  already  '^'°'J^^^"^?}'°1 
indirectly,  in  the  war  in  Vietnam.  A.1  are 
deeply  affected  by  its  course. 

Among  the  non-Communist  countries  on 
the  rim  of  Asia,  there  are  varying  degrees  of 
support  for  U.rf.  actions  in  Vietnam.  There  is 
unequivocal  official  approval  from  ^outn  Ko- 
i^a  and  strong  endorsement  from  the  Repub- 
Uc  of  China  on  Taiwan-countries  m  which 
everv  confrontation  with  communism  as- 
sumes the  Character  of  a  ""^^'^,%«'Ji;^f  I^ 
there  is  a  tendency  to  see  war  with  China  as 
the  best  hope  of  achieving  Important  na- 
tional goals,  in  the  Republic  of  China,  while 
it  is  supported,  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  is 
ieen  ^  the  wrong  war  in  the  wrong  place. 
T^Ts  new  stems  from  the  belief  that  Pek  ng 
IS  the  root  of  all  trouble  in  Asia  and  that  the 
□lace  to  strike  is  at  the  root. 

A.  has  been  noted,  the  Philippines  and 
Japan  provide  contributions  to  the  defense 
o?^South  Vietnam.  Tlie  formers  contingent 
of  Civic  action  forces  in  Vietnam,  while  small 
,n  numbers,  represents  15  percent  of  the 
Philippine  Army's  total  strength.  Indeed,  the 
urge  proportionate  size  of  the  forces  gives 
r'lse  to  poUtlcal  criticism  on  the  grounds  that 
[hey  could  be  better  used  for  civic  action  at 

^Tubstantlal  segments  of  the  Japanese  in- 
tellectual community  and  the  press  as  well 
as  'arlous  opposition  political  parties  are 
vehemently  critical  of  the  Vietnamese  war 
and  of  even  the  restrained  ^^PP"^^,^^^',"^,^,'-^^ 
Jaoanese  Government  gives  to  the  Unitea 
smes  in  its  pursuit.  However,  the  predomi- 
nant public  attitude  in  Japan,  at  present^ 
would  appear  to  be  one  of  acquiescence  in 
Current  policies  regarding  the  war.  Never- 
theless the  nagging  fear  persists  that  the 
umt^  States  may  already  ^e  involved  In  an 
endless  and  ever-deepening  struggle  simJlar 
to  the  Japanese  experience  In  Manchuria  and 
on  the  Chinese  mainland  during  World  War 
11  and  that  everv  Intensification  of  the  war 
ncreases  the  possibility  of  a  conflict  between 
the  united  States  and  China,  into  which 
Japan  will  be  drawn. 

In  sum.  although  criticism  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  is  not  great  along  the  non-Commu- 
nist rim  of  Asia,  there  Is-except  in  Korea 
and  posslblv.  In  the  Republic  of  Chlna- 
Uttle  enthusiasm  for  this  conflict  The  gen- 
eral attitude  is  compounded  of  preoccupation 
with  other  matters,  uneasiness  with  the  pur- 
poses and  prospects  of  the  war  and  fear  of 
their  own  deeper  involvement. 

m.  THE  "CUI.TCR.'VL  REVOLtTTION"  IN  CHINA  AND 
THE     WESTERN     PACmC 

The  specter  of  a  war  with  the  United 
SUtes  apparently  also  haunts  the  Chinese 
leadership  in  Peking.  By  all  accounts,  that 
leadership  seems  to  expect  such  a  con^ct 
eventually  and  to  be  preparing  for  It.  War 
with  the  United  States  Is  one  of  many  cur- 
rent specters  in  China,  some  of  which  have 
precipitated  the  "great  proletarian  cultural 
revolution."  This  strange  Ideological  disrup- 
tion h.as  persisted  for  months,  churning  a 
turmoil  in  all  strata  of  China  society  and 
spreading    to    every    part    of    the    Chinese 

nation. 

It  should  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  along 
the  rim  of  Asia  sources  of  Information  about 
China  are  severely  limited.  They  Include  the 
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reports  of  travelers  and  refugees,  wall  post- 
ers, the  mainland  Chinese  press  and  radio, 
the  reports  of  correspondents  and  the  In- 
formation gathered  by  usual  diplomatic 
practices  by  the  small  corps  in  Peking.  Much 
of  the  information  coming  out  of  China  is 
obviously  highly  colored  by  the  predilections 
of  the  source  and  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
arrive  at  conclusions  which  are  much  more 
than  uncertain  estimates.  In  embassies  and 
foreign  ofBces.  no  less  than  among  journal- 
ists and  scholars,  the  fact  Is  that  what  Is  not 
known  about  events  in  China  and  their  Im- 
plications far  exceeds  what  Is  known. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed,  however. 
that  the  "cultural  revolution"  stems  directly 
from  the  last  great  Chinese  political  convul- 
sion the  Great  Leap  Forward  In  1958.  The 
Great  Leap  Forward  was  a  frenetic  effort  to 
achieve  rapid  economic  growth  In  order  to 
constrict  the  time  span  for  the  transition 
from  socialism  to  communism.  When  it 
failed  economic  depression  settled  over 
China  The  policies  under  which  the  Chi- 
nese economv  pulled  out  of  that  depression 
were  those  of  pragmatic  economists,  man- 
agers and  regional  and  local  bureaucrats. 
These  policies  Included  such  steps  as  giving 
private  plots  to  peasants,  permitting  free  or 
semlfree  markets  to  be  established  and  key- 
ing pay  to  productivity. 

In  this  process,  however,  fears  were  en- 
gendered In  segments  of  the  central  leader- 
ship of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  that 
China  was  on  "the  road  back  to  capitalism." 
The  "cultural  revolution."  In  part  at  least, 
appears  to  be  a  response  to  those  fears. 
When  it  began,  the  movement  was  simply 
an  attack  on  old  Ideology,  culture,  customs, 
and  habits.  It  was  sanctioned  on  the  grounds 
of  Mao  Tse-tung's  teachings,  and  the  entire 
party  hierarchy  apparently  cooperated,  or  at 
lest  eave  public  endorsement  to  Its  pur- 
poses "soon  thereafter,  however,  the  active 
leadership  of  the  cultural  revolution  appears 
to  have  devolved  upon  a  party-faction  led 
by  Gen  Lin  Plao  and  Chiang  Chlng.  the  wife 
of  Mao  Tse-tung.  The  thrust  of  the  cultural 
revolution  soon  centered  on  Liu  Shao-chl. 
his  poUtlcal  associates  In  Peking,  and  the 
organizational  structure  which  his  faction 
has  apparently  developed  by  means  of  local 
political  and  other  alliances  throughout 
China. 

In  the  course  of  the  "cultural  revolution, 
colleges  and  middle  schools  were  closed  and 
crreat  numbers  of  students  were  organized 
Into  Bed  Guard  unlt5.  The  Red  Guards 
began  as  an  agitational  and  propaganda 
corps  which  converged  on  the  streets  of 
Pekln"  After  mass  demonstrations  there, 
the  organization  spread  out  to  the  provinces 
m  an  extension  of  the  "cultural  revolution  ' 
all  over  the  mainland,  from  Manchuria  to 
Tibet  and  from  Slnklang  to  Shanghai  and 
Canton. 

To  reinforce  the  Red  Guards,  people  were 
called  upon  bv  the  Lin  Piao-Chiang  Chlng 
groups  to  rise  up  within  Government  ofBces 
and  economic  enterprises  throughout  the 
countrv  and  to  seize  power  Countercalls 
were  issued  by  other  groups.  The  result  was 
an  extraordinary  confusion  of  political  pres- 
sures which  led  to  a  series  of  clashes  that 
disrupted  the  transportation  system,  inter- 
rupted production  in  factories,  mines  and 
oilfields,  and  brought  about  uncertainties 
In  the  military  establishment  as  well  as  In 
the  Government  bureaucracies. 

How  great  has  been  the  physical  chaos? 
There  has  been  extensive  disruption;  there 
still  is  People  have  been  killed  but  whether 
the  number  Is  1,000.  10,000,  or  100,000  Is  un- 
known. On  the  other  hand,  China  functions 
as  a  socletv.  People  work  In  factories  and  on 
the  farms.  Products  move  in  commerce  with- 
in China  and  beyond  Its  borders.  To  the  best 
of  anvone's  knowledge  the  nuclear  project 
In  Lop  Nor  Ls  uninterrupted.  There  are.  In 
short,  rumors  and  reports  to  fit  any  pre- 
dilection or  preconception,  but  the  fact  Is 


that  little  firm  knowledge  exists  outside 
China  about  what  Is  going  on  Inside  China. 
In  the  political  turmoil,  it  Is  nevertheless, 
fairly  clear  that  something  akin  to  the  his- 
toric Chinese  phenomenon  of  war-lordlsm 
Is  reappearing  on  the  Chinese  mainland.  It 
Is  to  be  noted  particularly  in  border  areas 
and  other  remote  regions  which  are  generally 
those  that  were  absorbed  primarily  by  po- 
litical accession  rather  than  military  action 
at  the  time  of  the  Communist  conquest  of 
China.  This  phenomenon  may  very  well 
persist,  at  least  until  the  struggle  for  the 
core  control  of  Chinese  society  Is  spent  and 
a  new  leadership  emerges  which  can  once 
again  fuse  Ideology,  party  organization,  and 
government  bureaucracy. 

It  is  the  expectation  that  this  Inner  strug- 
gle will  go  on  for  a  long  time,  which  gives  rise 
to  hopes  in  Taiwan  that  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  China  will  be  able  to  ally 
with  one  of  the  separatist  regions  and.  In 
this  fashion,  return  one  day  to  the  main- 
land to  "pick  up  the  pieces."  Nevertheless, 
there  are  no  Indications  that  the  present 
turmoil  poses  the  prospect  of  China's  im- 
minent poUtlcal  disintegration.  There  is,  as 
noted,  disruption,  but  as  yet  there  are  no 
signs  that  it  is  of  a  magnitude  which  will 
bring  on  even  a  persistent  debilitation. 

The  argument  that  the  "cultural  revolu- 
tion" makes  Chinese   intervention   in  Viet- 
nam  far  less  likely,  or  makes  it  possible  for 
nations    to   disregard   Chinese    national   in- 
terests and  concerns  with  impunity,  are.  In 
my   judgment,   dubious   and   dangerous   as- 
sumptions. Indeed,  what  could  be  better  cal- 
culated to  restore  unity  among  the  quarrel- 
ing factions  than  a  threat  to  what  Is  con- 
caved to  be  the  security  Interests  of  China 
or'  a  direct  attack  on  Chinese  territory?  In 
this  connection  it  would  be  wise   to  recall 
that     notwithstanding    almost    unanimous 
predictions  to  the  contrary.  China  intervened 
in  Korea  as  American  forces  were  approach- 
ing China's  Yalu   River   boundary.   At  that 
time     too,    the    Peking   regime,    which    had 
been   In   full  power   on   the  mainland   only 
a    short   time,    faced    tremendous    economic 
and  political  problems— including  problems 
of  Internal  unity. 

IV.  JAPAN  AND  THE  WESTERN  PACIFIC 

The  events  In  Vietnam  and  China  which 
are  so  important  to  the  future  of  the  nm 
of  Asia  are  violent  and  convulsive  In  nature 
There  has  also  been,  however,  a  peaceful 
eruption  of  great  significance  in  the  Western 
Pacific  It  Is  the  little  noted  but  powerful 
reemergence  of  Japan  as  a  major  modern 
Industrialized  power. 

Japan  has  the  highest  sustained  economic 
growth  rate  In  the  world  and  a  virtually 
stable  population.  The  Japanese  gross  na- 
t  onal  product,  which  is  well  over  $70  billion, 
is  now  fifth  highest  in  the  world.  According 
to  some  estimates,  within  5  years  Japan  will 
be  third  highest.  Thus,  Japan  Is  now  the 
major  economic  power  in  Asia  and  Is  likely 
to  remain  so  for  a  long  time  to  come, 

J-. nan's  prosperltv  has  brought  In  Its  train 
a  new  sense  of  self-confidence.  The  Japanese 
are  reaching  out  in  various  dlrectlons- 
toward  Korea,  toward  Southeast  Asia,  toward 
China,  toward  the  Soviet  Union— for  broad- 
ened opportunities  In  new  relationships.  As 
a  member  of  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Council 
and  of  the  Development  Assistance  Commit- 
tee, Japan  has  pledged  1  percent  of  Its  na- 
tional income  in  economic  aid  to  developing 
countries.  It  has  not  yet  reached  that  goal 
but  It  does  rank  10th  In  the  world  In  eco- 
nomic assistance,  as  It  does.  Incidentally,  In 
per  capita  Income. 

Japan's  contribution  to  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  is  as  large  as  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion and  the  first  president  of  the  Institu- 
tion' Is  a  Japanese  banker.  Japanese  traders 
go  everywhere,  as  do  automobiles  and  other 
prized  products  of  Japanese  design  and  In- 
dustry. 
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Japan  has  normalized  relations  with  Ko- 
rea and  is  evolving  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant economic  relationship  with  that  coun- 
try The  new  Indonesian  Government  has 
received  a  significant  helping  hand  from 
Tokyo  with  its  difficult  financial  problems. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  benefited  Japan. 
Commercial  exports  to  Vietnam  rose  from 
137  million  in  1965  to  $138  mlUion  In  1966, 
an  Increase  of  273  percent,  and  a  further 
substantial  Increase  Is  anticipated  for  1967. 

At  least  until  the  eruption  of  the  cultural 
revolution,  closer  economic  ties  were  being 
developed  with  mainland  China  as  well  as 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  both  of  which  are 
natural  and  traditional  economic  associates 
of  Japan,  Japanese  attitudes  toward  the 
Chinese  reflect  a  combination  of  re.;pect  for 
China  as  a  cultural  fountalnhead  of  Jap- 
anese society,  remembrances  of  World  War  II. 
curiosity  regarding  the  operation  of  its  Com- 
munist system,  anxiety  over  China's  growing 
modern  power,  and.  more  recently,  consider- 
able disillusionment  stemming  from  the  al- 
most obsessive  Chinese  tendency  towards  dis- 
order as  evidenced  in  the  "cultural  revolu- 
tion." China  ranks  fourth  among  Japan's 
overseas  trading  links.  This  trade  Is  larger 
than  Japanese  trade  with  Taiwan  or  the 
Soviet  Union.  At  the  same  time.  Japanese 
tourism  In  China  is  Increasing,  with  4,000 
Japanese  having  visited  the  mainland  last 
year. 

Japanese  commerce  with  the  Soviet  Union 
is  also  increasing,  and  there  have  been  de- 
velopments In  other  aspects  of  Japanese- 
Soviet  relations.  Even  In  the  abrence  of  a 
formal  peace  treaty,  a  Japanese-Soviet  con- 
sular agreement  has  been  signed.  A  recent 
Japanese-Soviet  air  agreement  has  led  to 
direct  commercial  flights  between  Tokyo  and 
Moscow.  An  agreement  which  was  reached  In 
March  provides  for  a  16-percent  increase  In 
overall  trade.  For  some  time,  there  has  been 
serious  disctission  of  joint  Soviet-Japanese 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of 
Sakhalin  Island  and  Siberia. 

Meanwhile,  Japanese-American  trade  con- 
tinues to  be  of  immense  Importance  to  both 
countries.  Japan  is  second  in  the  world  after 
Canada  as  a  purchaser  of  American  exports. 
In  turn,  the  United  States  provided  28  per- 
cent of  Japan's  imports  in  196C  and  bought 
30  percent  of  Japan's  exports.  The  total 
United  States  balance  of  payments  deficit 
with  Japan  In  1966  was  about  $430  million. 
While  there  are  certain  minor  disagreements 
between  the  two  Governments  on  such  mat- 
ters as  trade  liberalization  and  capital  Im- 
port restrictions,  these  would  seem  to  be 
more  in  the  nature  of  removable  irritants 
rather  than  major  headaches. 

There  Is  one  difficulty  in  Japanese-Ameri- 
can relations,  however,  which  should  com- 
mand prompt  and  serious  attention.  That  is 
the  problem  of  the  reversion  of  the  Ryukyu 
and  Bonin  Islands  (including  the  Volcanos). 
The  Issue  arises  from  the  fact  that  certain 
clauses  were  left  dangling,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  Japanese  peace  treaty  of  1951.  Under 
that  treaty.  Japan  retained  legal  ownership 
of  the  Ryukyus  and  the  Bonlns,  but  no  date 
was  set  for  the  surrender  of  administrative 
control  by  the  U,S.  Armed  Forces.  The  United 
States  has  stated  subsequently,  and  often, 
that  there  Is  no  question  of  Japanese  sov- 
ereignty over  these  islands.  The  question 
that  remains  however.  Is  the  reversion  of 
administrative  authority  to  Japan. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there  are  any 
circumstances  so  compelling  as  to  require 
an  Indefinite  postponement  of  the  liquida- 
tion of  our  treaty  commitment  regarding  the 
Bonlns.  No  major  U.S.  military  Installations 
are  located  on  these  islands,  and  strategic 
questions  do  not  seem  of  any  great  signifi- 
cance. Since  the  bond  of  our  national  word  Is 
Involved  In  the  matter.  It  would  appear  to  me 
that  this  piece  of  unfinished  business  can 


and  should  be  closed  out  not  only  without 
great  difficulty  but  also  without  undue  delay.' 
The  problem  regarding  the  reversion  of 
Okinawa  and  the  other  Ryukyus  is  much 
more  complicated.  The  U.S.  military  in- 
stallations on  Okinawa  are  massive  and  im- 
mensely costly.  They  are  related  not  only 
to  Vietnam  but  to  general  security  needs  in 
the  western  Pacific — to  Japan's  needs  at 
least  as  much  as  to  ours.  In  the  latter  con- 
nection, a  final  decision  on  the  Ryukyus 
therefore  Involves  basic  questions  of  the  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  the  military  role  which 
is  projected  for  the  United  States  in  the 
western  Pacific  in  the  years  ahead.  It  can 
hardly  be  made  without  full  understanding 
and  agreement  respecting  that  role. 

However,  the  nonmilltary  aspect  of  the 
problem — that  is  a  reversion  to  Japan  of  ad- 
ministrative powers  on  Okinawa  other  than 
those  closely  involved  with  our  military  base 
complex — bears  only  limited  relation  to  these 
basic  security  problems  of  the  Western 
Pacific.  It  is  conceivable  that  this  aspect  of 
the  problem,  at  least,  could  begin  to  yield 
to  solution.  Indeed,  some  adjustments  have 
already  been  made  which  recognize  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Okinawa  and  the  other  Is- 
lands of  the  Ryukyus  regard  themselves  as 
Japanese  nationals.  Japanese  passports,  for 
example,  are  now  being  issued  to  Okinawans 
when  they  travel  abroad.  The  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment "itself  is  making  ever  larger  con- 
tributions to  the  budget  of  the  locally 
constituted  Oklnawan  Government  which 
still  functions,  however,  under  overall  U.S. 
supervisory  authority. 

Even  as  Increasing  Japanese  participation 
In  the  financing  of  Okinaw^a's  needs  is  wel- 
comed. It  would  seem  that  consideration 
could  be  given  to  a  progressive  increase  In 
Japanese  participation  In  the  supervision  of 
civilian  affairs  on  Okinawa.  What  must  be 
borne  in  mind  in  this  process,  however.  Is 
the  necessity  of  safeguarding  the  effective- 
ness of  the  U.S.  military  Installations  In 
Okinawa  until  there  is  United  States-Japa- 
nese agreement  on  the  eventual  U.S. 
military  role  in  the  Western  Pacific. 

There  Is  a  problem  similar,  though  not 
analogous,  to  Okinawa  in  Japanese-Soviet 
relations.  Under  the  Yalta  agreements  of 
1945.  Southern  Sakhalin  and  the  Kurlle  Is- 
lands were  consigned  to  the  Soviet  Union 
In  return  for  Stalin's  promise  to  ent«r  the 
war  against  Japan.  Following  the  war.  Soviet 
military  forces  occupied   these  territories. 

Since  the  peace  conference  of  1951.  Japan 
has  claimed  the  islands  of  Etorofu  and  Ku- 
nashlrl  in  the  Southern  Kurilee  and  Shlkotan 
Island  and  the  Habomai  Island  group  oS 
the  coast  of  Hokkaido.  The  Japanese  posi- 
tion is  that  Kunashlri  and  Etorofu  are  "in- 
herently Japanese."  and  that  Shlkotan  and 
the  Habomais  are  not  part  of  the  Kurlles 
at  all  and  thus  are  being  occupied  Illegally 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  position  Is 
that  the  question  of  Etorofu  and  Kunashlri 
has  already  been  settled  As  for  Shlkotan 
and  the  Habomai  group.  Moscow  stated  In  a 
1956  declaration  ending  the  state  of  war 
with  Japan  that  they  would  be  returned 
upon  the  signing  of  a  formal  peace  treaty. 
As  noted,  the  status  of  the  Soviet  held 
Islands  Is  not  analogous  to  the  question  of 
the  Rvukyus  and  the  Bonlns.  The  return  of 
the  latter  two  Island  groups  has  been 
pledged,  and  they  are  being  administered 
only  temporarily  by  the  United  States.  The 
Soviet  Union,  however,  holds  the  Japanese 
Islands  of  Shlkotan  and  the  Habomais  wlth- 


1  Some  problems  of  adjustment  may  be  In- 
volved in  connection  with  the  younger  peo- 
ple among  the  several  hundred  Indigenous 
inhabitants  of  the  Islands,  many  of  whom 
are  descendants  of  Americans  and  all  of 
whom  have  been  educated  during  the  past 
two  decades  of  U.S.  military  occupation  In 
American  schools. 


out  the  sanction  of  a  treaty  or  agreement, 
and  m  the  case  of  Etorofu  and  Kunashlri  In 
the  southern  Kurlles,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
not  accepted  the  contention  that  they  are 
Japanese. 

Nevertheless,  both  problems  are  cut  from 
similar  cloth  In  that  they  Involve  Japanese 
interests  as  well  as  the  imponderable  of  the 
security  of  all  three  nations  in  the  Western 
Pacific' In  that  light  it  would  seem  desirable 
to  hold  tripartite  talks,  involving  Japan,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  on 
security  and  other  major  issues  which  mutu- 
allv  concern  them  in  the  Western  Pacific. 
Such  talks  could  bring  additional  clarity  with 
respect  to  the  positions  and  pwlicies  of  the 
three  nations  in  the  region.  A  tripartite 
conference,  in  turn,  might  lead  subsequently 
on  the  one  hand  to  a  more  rapid  resolution 
by  Japan  and  the  United  States  of  the 
Okinawan  question  and.  on  the  other,  to  a 
resolution  by  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union  of 
the  so-called  northern  problem. 

V.  HONG  KONG  AND  MACAO 

The  "cultural  revolution"  on  the  Chinese 
mainland  has  spilled  over  into  Macao  and 
Hong  Kong.  The  precipitants,  however.  In 
both  cases  appear  to  have  been  local  issues. 
In  the  case  of  Macao  the  trouble  began  last 
December  when  Communists  rioted  in  the 
enclave,  plastered  the  city  with  posters  and 
defaced  the  British  consulate.  The  disorder 
then  descended  upon  Hong  Kong  and  pro- 
duced the  first  rioting  of  great  consequence 
in  the  colony's  history. 

In  each  instance  Communists  In  the 
colony,  with  articulate  support  from  main- 
land Communists,  have  made  a  series  of 
political  demands  in  addition  to  those 
derived  from  alleged  social  or  economic 
grievances  which  precipitated  the  disorders. 
In  general,  the  Government  of  Macao  has 
accMted  these  demands  in  a  negotiated 
settlement  of  the  problem.  The  response  of 
the  British  authorities,  however,  has  been 
to  strengthen  the  Hong  Kong  military  garri- 
son and  to  direct  the  Hong  Kong  police  In 
raids  on  the  offices  of  Communist  and  pro- 
Communist  organizations,  arresting  hun- 
dreds and  confiscating  propaganda  material, 
explosives,  and  even  fireworks, 

Macao  and  Hong  Kong  are  vastly  different. 
One  is  a  quiet,  somewhat  picaresque  enclave 
of  300,000  which  has  maintained  its  identity 
for  several  centuries  under  Portuguese  ad- 
ministration. Hong  Kong  is  an  assertive 
bustling  metropolis  with  a  population  of 
almost  4  million.  It  has  a  growing  Industrial 
base  and  serves  as  a  great  entrepot  of  trade 
and  services. 

As  there  are  differences,  there  are  also 
strong  similarities  between  Macao  and  Hong 
Kong.  Both  are  98  percent  Chinese  in  popu- 
lation. Both  depend  on  China  for  food  and 
water.  Both  are  essentially  self-sustaining 
economlcallv  but  do  not  represent  an  impor- 
tant economic  asset  to  their  hom.e  govern- 
ments. Hong  Kong,  for  example,  costs  the 
British  Government  11  million  pounds  a  year 
in  defense  expenditures  and.  according  to 
the  British  Board  of  Trade,  the  British  trade 
deficit  with  Hong  Kong  ran  to  about  15  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1966.  Insofar  as  China  Is 
concerned.  Hong  Kong  is  a  major  external 
market  for  its  agricultural  and  other  prod- 
ucts It  is  also  a  significant  source  of  foreign 
exchange  for  the  Peking  Government,  the 
8500  annual  receipts  in  this  connection  con- 
stituting nearly  half  of  China's  total  annual 
foreign  exchange  earnings. 

The  situation  In  Macao  Is  now  quiet.  In 
Hong  Kong,  at  least  for  the  present,  the 
riots  have  ceased.  However,  an  organized 
pattern  of  terroristic  bombing  continues  and 
the  daily  Incidents  of  terrorism  do  have 
serious  adverse  consequences.  In  the  face 
of  the  anxieties  which  are  induced,  it  should 
not  be  surprising  that  there  Is  some  exodus 
of  capital  and  stills  and  management  and 
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a  contraction  of  income  from  tourism.  Since 
the  terrorists  do  not  appear  to  enjoy  slgnlfl- 
cant  popular  support.  In  the  end  the  British 
policy  of  no  compromise  could  prevail.  In 
the  interim,  however,  there  may  well  be  eco- 
nomic repercussions  from  which  the  colony 
could  be  a  long  time  recovering. 

Thus  Macao  and  Hong  Kong  have  each 
responded  to  the  challenge  in  different  ways. 
Each.  In  its  own  way.  has  developed  tactics 
to  contain  the  threat  of  extlncUon  which  Is 
Implicit  in  any  local  hostility  that  has  sup- 
port from  China.  In  Macao,  the  policy  has 
been  to  bend  "as  the  bamboo"  before  strong 
winds  from  China.  In  Hong  Kong,  policy  has 
more  In  common  with  the  oak.  Each  Is  a 
traditional  approach  which  Is  rooted  In  a 
separate  history,  different  experiences  and 
dissimilar  circumstances.  In  the  end,  how- 
ever, the  fate  of  both  may  well  be  inter- 
meshed. 

In  any  event.  It  is  not  the  business  of 
the  United  States  to  disparage  either  policy. 
On  the  contrary.  It  would  seem  most  ad- 
visable to  encourage  contact.  Impartially, 
with  both.  In  that  light.  It  was  difficult  to 
understand  at  the  time  of  our  visit  what 
appeared  to  be  a  policy  of  discouraging 
Americans  from  visiting  Macao.  As  noted, 
Macao  Is  quite  calm,  stable,  and  secure  and 
has  been  so  for  some  weeks. 

VI.    THE    PHILIPPINES 

By  way  of  background.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  our  tie  with  the  Philippines 
Is  closer  than  with  any  other  Asian  nation. 
The  tie  is  full  of  historic  significance  and 
current  value  for  this  nation  as  it  is  for  the 
Philippines,  Between  the  two  countries,  no 
Issues  exist  of  a  magnitude  which  should 
Jeopardize  the  fundamental  relationship. 
The  differences  that  there  are  have  to  do 
with  commercial  agreements,  military  bases, 
veterans  benefits,  the  disposition  of  Amer- 
ican aid  and  the  like.  They  are,  clearly, 
negotiable  differences  which  should  yield 
readily  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  deference. 
In  the  negotiation  of  these  differences  a  wise 
and  understanding  attitude  can  do  much  to 
preserve  and  enhance  the  foundation  of  good 
will  which  has  been  earned  by  the  generous 
gestures  and  shared  sacrifices  of  the  past. 

At  the  present  time,  the  principal  inner 
difficulty  of  the  Philippines  has  to  do  with 
lack  of  law  and  order.  It  centers  on  the  rural 
areas,  even  as  our  similar  difficulty  has  cen- 
tered on  the  urban  complexes.  There  has 
been  a  resurgei:ce  of  the  Hukbalahap  move- 
ment in  central  Luzjn  which  is  reportedly 
led  by  an  uncertain  combination  of  Com- 
munist sympathizers  and  racketeers  of  one 
kind  or  another.  The  situation  is  recognized 
as  serious,  its  dimensions  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  over  100  government  officials  have 
been  assassinated  in  the  past  year  and  a  half 

The  Government  of  the  Philippines  Is 
alert  to  the  problem  and  remedies  are  being 
sought  not  only  by  st.-engthening  the  capac- 
ity "for  maintaining  law  and  order  but  also 
by  action  to  overcome  cert.iin  economic  and 
social  injustices.  There  are  several  particu- 
larly hopeful  developments.  The  Govern- 
ment's "rice  and  roads"  programs  is  one. 
It  is  a  key  program  of  the  administration  of 
President  Ferdinand  Marcos  It  is  designed 
to  enhance  agricultural  productivity  and  to 
give  the  rural  areas  of  the  country  greater 
accessibility  to  markets  for  their  products. 
The  basic  element  in  the  program  is.  with 
US  help,  to  bring  about  the  rapid  dissem- 
ination of  a  new  hybrid.  IR-8.  %vhich  prom- 
ises rice  yields  two  or  three  times  higher 
than  at  present.  Indeed,  the  prospects  are 
better  than  at  any  time  in  the  post  World 
War  II  years  that  within  2  or  3  years  the 
Philippines  will  no  longer  need  to  Import 
rice. 

In  the  field  of  public  welfare,  a  significant 
efTort  Is  under  way  with  the  sponsorship  of 
the  First  Lady  of  the  Philippine?,  Mrs. 
Imelda  Marcos.  A  new  reception  and  study 
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center  at  Bago  Bantay.  Quezon  City,  which 
was  dedicated  during  the  time  of  my  visit. 
Is  an  example  of  the  advanced  and  creative 
social  work  which  is  being  done  with  chil- 
dren and  youth  in  the  RepubUc.  This  proj- 
ect is  a  harbinger  of  others  which  it  is  an- 
ticipated will  be  launched  in  the  field  of 
human  service,  some  of  which  might  well  be 
expected  to  have  relevance  outside  the 
Philippines. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  relations,  the  Philip- 
pine Republic  has  Improved  its  contacts 
with  Japan  and  Indonesia  while  restoring 
diplomatic  relations  with  Malaysia.  Unoffi- 
cial efforts,  largely  through  Filipino  Journal- 
ists, to  establish  access  to  the  Chinese  main- 
land have  met  with  some  success.  There  is 
also  increasing  interest  in  the  Philippines 
in  commercial  and  other  contacts  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Eastern  European  Com- 
munist countries.  Officially,  however,  the 
Philippines  still  do  not  have  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  any  Communist  country. 

These  various  new  directions  are  reflective 
of  a  general  stirring  which  is  taking  place 
within  the  Philippines.  There  Is  a  youthful 
energy  In  the  leadership  of  the  nation  which 
augurs  for  a  continuance  of  an  atmosphere 
of  ferment.  There  may  well  be  required  some 
adjustments  In  our  policies  with  respect  to 
the  Philippines  In  order  to  keep  them  at- 
tuned to  the  new  outlook.  It  may  help  to 
make  the  adjustments  if  It  Is  remembered 
that  the  emphasis  of  the  historic  U.S.  effort 
In  the  Philippines  has  been  directed  at  en- 
couraging Filipino  self-reliance  in  independ- 
ence. The  changes  which  are  now  taking 
place  appear  to  be  headed  In  precisely  that 
direction. 

Vn.    KOREA 

The  war  In  Vietnam  has  served  to  strength- 
en our  relations  with  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  In  that  conflict,  Korean 
leadership  has  found  an  opportunity  to  fight 
a  Communist  enemy  from  a  position  of 
strength,  to  solidify  the  relationship  with 
the  United  States  and  to  make  a  reputation 
m  the  world  that  South  Korea  Is  a  nation  to 
be  reckoned  with.  It  Is  an  opportunity  which 
apparently  Is  welcomed. 

Tlie  war  in  Vietnam  has  also  resulted  In 
economic  benefits  for  Korea,  chiefly  from 
procurement  and  from  remittances  of  about 
$10  million  a  month  from  Korean  civilians 
and  soldiers  in  Vietnam.  Nevertheless,  there 
Is  some  feeling  that  while  Korea's  contribu- 
tions to  the  war  are  greater.  Korea  Is  bene- 
fiting less  economically  than  Japan,  the 
Philippines,  or  the  Republic  of  China. 

One  other  factor  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
the  war  has  raised  our  relations  with  Korea 
to  a  new  level.  The  war  is  seen  In  Seoul  as 
a  clear  indication  that  the  United  States 
does  not  Intend  to  withdraw  its  forces  from 
Asia  That  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  South 
Korea  will  not  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
North  Korean  Communists  and  their  Chi- 
nese allies. 

What  opposition  Is  expressed  In  Korea  to 
sending  troops  to  Vietnam  seems  to  be  based 
on  concern  with  the  continuing  dangers  to 
security  at  liome  which  are  posed  by  the 
uneasy  truce  line  at  the  38th  parallel.  In 
fact,  attacks  and  penetrations  into  South 
Korea  from  the  North  have  increased  greatly 
this  vear.  They  numbered  25  In  1966.  In  the 
first  8  months  of  1967,  they  totaled  150. 

The  Korean  attitudes  described  above  are 
reflective  of  the  country's  own  experiences. 
So  are  Korean  views  on  the  present  state  of 
affairs  In  Vietnam.  Thus,  Korean  leaders  are 
not  pessimistic  about  the  future  of  Vietnam 
(provided  the  United  States  continues  to 
lend  massive  support),  becavise  they  remem- 
ber the  desperate  situation  In  which  they 
found  themselves  during  the  war  and  im- 
medlatelv  after  Its  end.  They  are  enthusi- 
astic about  a  South  Vietnamese  Government 
headed  by  professional  military  men.  Inas- 
much as  the  Government  In  Seoul  Is  also 
headed  by  military  men,  and  in  their  view 


the  army  Is  the  most  stabilizing  political  in- 
stitution. They  are  opposed  to  any  negotiated 
settlement  of  the  war  because  of  what  they 
regard  as  their  own  unsatisfactory  experience 
in  the  negotiations  which  led  to  an  armistice 
in  Korea. 

Korean  leaders  find  fault  with  the  military 
restrictions  and  limitations  the  United  States 
has  observed  In  Vietnam.  They  would  like  to 
see  more  free  world  troops  In  Vietnam,  al- 
though no  additional  Korean  forces  are  to  be 
sent  at  this  time.  They  favor  an  Intensifica- 
tion of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
Some — both  in  and  outside  the  Govern- 
ment— wish  that  the  United  States  wouIq 
invade  the  north. 

Advocates  of  such  actions  t€nd  to  dismiss 
the  threat  of  Chinese  intervention,  despite 
their  own  experience  during  the  Korean  war 
and  an  apparently  contradictory  conviction 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  are  irrational 
and  bent  on  the  domination  of  Asia.  Others 
acknowledge  forthrlghtly  that  it  is  their  hope 
to  see  the  United  States  Involved  In  a  war 
with  mainland  China — a  war  which  it  is  be- 
lieved would  mean  the  end  of  communism  in 
Asia  and  thus  make  possible  the  reunification 
of  Korea. 

If  participation  in  the  war  in  Vietnam  lias 
been  a  factor  in  South  Korea's  new  self- 
confidence,  another  is  to  be  found  in  the 
country's  continued  rapid  economic  growth. 
Stimulated  by  more  than  S3 .5  billion  of 
American  economic  aid  In  the  period  1946 
through  1966  ($2  billion  since  1953),  and 
now  by  earnings  from  the  Vietnamese  war, 
the  Korean  gross  national  product  has  risen 
rapidly.  In  1966  the  rate  of  growth  was  at  a 
record  13.4  percent.  Exports  increased  355 
percent  In  the  period  1962-66  and  by  the  end 
of  1971  It  Is  estimated  that  the  economy  will 
have  exceeded  the  originally  planned  targets 
by  26  percent.  The  Korean  economy  has  reg- 
istered these  gains  despite  scarce  agricul- 
tural land,  rapid  population  growth,  few 
natural  resources,  and  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting a  large  army. 

VIII.    THE    REPUBLIC    OF    CHINA 

It  should  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  there 
has  been  an  apparent  shift  in  emphasis  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China,  from  pressing  for  an  armed 
invasion  of  the  Chinese  mainland  to  what 
is  regarded  as  the  more  realistic  alternative 
of  political  warfare.  This  change  in  empha- 
sis was  set  forth  in  President  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  New  Year's  Day  message  on  January 
1.  1967.  In  that  message  he  referred  to  the 
need  for  "political  measures  to  take  prece- 
dence over  the  military."  and  he  added:  "The 
question  now  is  how  to  pick  up  the  pieces 
left  by  Mao's  collapse,  not  when  to  launch 
the  counterattack  or  how  to  bury  Mao's 
corpse." 

On  Taiwan,  as  throughout  Asia,  there  is 
also  a  new  feeling  of  confidence  stemming 
from  economic  progress.  It  Is  a  confidence 
which  exists  despite,  or  perhaps  because  of. 
the  termination  of  American  economic  aid 
and  a  reduction  In  the  American  military 
assistance  program.  Like  other  Asian  coun- 
tries the  Republic  of  China  has  earned  seme 
benefits  from  the  war  in  Vietnam  through 
increased  exports  (which  in  1966  composed 
17  percent  of  the  total  exports  compared  to 
11  percent  in  1965).  expenditures  by  Ameri- 
can soldiers  on  leave  in  Taiwan  and  the  re- 
mittances of  Chinese  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
war,  however,  is  only  one  reason — and  cer- 
tainly not  the  major  reason— for  the  excel- 
lent state  of  the  economy  of  Taiwan.  Cer- 
tainly partly  responsible  is  the  successful 
land  reform  program  under  which  66  percent 
of  the  farmers  now  own  their  own  farms  and 
80  percent  of  the  farmland  is  owner  occu- 
pied. There  has  also  been  a  considerable  in- 
dustrial development  on  the  island.  Chi- 
nese. United  States,  and  other  Western  capi- 
tal and,  ever-lncreasingly.  Japanese  invest- 
ments have  resulted  in  a  substantial  growth 
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of  industry.  It  has  been  such  as  to  permit, 
in  turn,  the  export  of  Taiwanese  capital  and 
skills  to  Africa  and  other  underdeveloped 
regions. 

The  future  of  political  developments  re- 
specting Taiwan  is  somewhat  more  uncer- 
tain than  the  prospects  for  continued  eco- 
nomic progress.  Of  major  importance,  for 
example,  is  the  sensitive  Issue  of  relations 
between  Chinese  who  look  to  the  mainland  as 
home  and  Chinese  whose  permanent  home 
Is  on  Taiwan.  In  the  background  of  this  ques- 
tion, of  course.  Is  the  question  of  the  so- 
called  two-China  policy.  It  should  be  noted 
m  this  connection  that  the  Governments  of 
the  Republic  of  China  and  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  which  see  little  else  in 
the  same  light,  do  Insist  with  equal  fervor 
that  Taiwan  Is  and  must  remain  an  In- 
separable part  of  China. 

IX.   CONCLUDING   COMMENTS 

1,  We  know  little  with  certainty  about 
developments  In  China,  and  the  need  to 
learn  all  that  we  can  is  obviously  Imperative. 
Size  and  economic  potential  alone  Insure 
that  China's  Influence  will  Inevitably  be 
felt  deeply  throughout  Asia  and  the  world. 
What  happens  in  China  Is  bound  to  touch 
every  Asian  nation  and  the  relations  among 
these  nations.  Indeed.  It  Is  likely  to  be  felt 
throughout  the  world.  It  has  been  said  that 
by  the  time  this  century  ends  one  quarter 
of  the  7  billion  people  who  It  Is  estimated 
win  be  on  the  earth  will  be  Chinese. 

Whatever  the  government  system  under 
which  they  live,  the  Chinese  on  the  main- 
land are  intelligent,  industrious,  and  gifted, 
as  are  the  Chinese  on  Taiwan  and  in  Chinese 
communities  all  over  the  world.  Tliey  are 
not  creatures  from  another  planet.  Their 
lives  are  marked,  as  are  ours,  by  the  human 
cycle  of  birth,  marriage,  and  death.  Their 
government — whatever  Its  character — faces 
substantially  the  same  problems  as  the  gov- 
ernment of  other  countries. 

One  path  to  knowledge  between  peoples  Is. 
of  course,  trade.  Trade  is  an  Important  me- 
dium of  communication  between  countries 
because  It  brings  an  exchange  not  only  of 
products  and  information  but  of  people  as 
well.  An  absence  of  trade  relations  distorts 
the  general  relationship  between  countries 
and  constitutes  a  barrier  to  communications 
and  to  knowledge.  And  trade  has  been  totally 
absent  from  the  U.S.  relationship  with  China 
for  a  decade  and  a  half.  Indeed,  we  are  the 
only  major  country  in  the  world  today,  as  we 
have  been  for  some  years,  which  has  main- 
tained not  only  a  total  embargo  on  trade  with 
Communist  China  but  has  sought  to  com- 
pound It  with  a  secondary  boycott.  It  is  true 
that  the  Chinese  are  aiding  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vletcong  military  effort  and 
that  the  circumstances  at  this  time  are  there- 
fore hardly  propitious  for  even  consideration 
of  the  resumption  of  trade  with  China,  how- 
ever limited  or  nonstrateglc  It  might  be. 
Nevertheless.  It  Is  a  good  time  to  note  our 
failure  to  face  up  to  this  question  when 
circumstances  were  propitious,  long  before 
Americans  began  to  die  In  Vietnam.  It  might 
be  wise,  therefore,  to  call  to  mind  at  an  ap- 
propriate time  the  proposition  that  one  of 
the  best  ways  of  helping  to  prevent  future 
Vletnams  may  well  be  to  increase  communi- 
cation between  ourselves  and  the  Chinese, 
Through  the  medium  of  trade  in  peaceful 
goods,  as  well  as  by  an  exchange  of  Journal- 
ists and  correspondents.  It  may  some  day  be 
possible  to  begin  to  lower  the  level  of  mutual 
hatred  and  Ignorance. 

2,  We  must  be  careful  to  keep  under  con- 
stant review  our  policies  and  their  admin- 
istration, respecting  countries  on  the  rim 
of  Asia  to  Insure  that  both  continue  relevant 
to  our  long-run  Interests.  Including  the  most 
basic  interest  which  Is  to  maintain  cordial 
and  cooperative  relations  with  each  of  these 
nations. 

3,  While  we  are  being  supported  In  Viet- 
nam, In  one  way  or  another,  by  every  non- 


Communist  country  of  the  Western  Pacific, 
this   support    has    many    equivocal    aspects. 
Tliere  is  no  visible  prospect  of  any  significant 
Increase  in  assistance  from  these  countries. 
4.  The  friendly  nations  of  Asia  are  tending 
to  move  toward  greater   international   self- 
assertion  and  a  diversification  of  their  for- 
eign relationships.  It  would  be  both  unwise 
and  inappropriate  to  insist  on  any  pattern  of 
behavior  for  Asian  countries  as  an  earnest 
of  their  continued  close  association  with  the 
United   States.  We  could  not,  for  example, 
block  Japan's  growing  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  even  if  we  were  so  Inclined  which,  I 
would  not«,  we  are  not.  Similarly,  having  ex- 
plored  ourselves   the    prospects   of    "brldge- 
bulldlng  "  to  Eastern  Europe,  it  should  not 
surprise  us  if  the  Philippines  do  the  same. 
Tendencies  of  this  kind  have  roots  which  de- 
rive largely  from  obvious  economic  motiva- 
tions, as  well  as  less  obvious  but  no  less  sig- 
nificant assertions  of  national  Independence. 
Efforts    to    divert    these    tendencies    would 
bring,  In  my  Judgment,  more  problems  than 
they  could  hope  to  solve.  In  this  light,  our 
trade  and  aid  policies  and  practices  In  the 
Western   Pacific    need   constant   reappraisal. 
5.  Japan  is  a  major  constructive  force  In 
Asia.  The  power  of  Japan  will  continue  to 
find  its  primary  outlets  In  economic  rather 
than  mUltary  efforts.  Thus,  the  greater  and 
more  rapid  the  shift  from  military  confronta- 
tion to  economic  interplay  throughout  the 
Western  Pacific,  the  larger  and  more  relevant 
will  be  Japan's  contribution  to  the  stability 
and  progress  of  the  region.  For  that  reason. 
If  no  other,  we  should  lose  no  opportunity. 
It  seems  to  me,  to  shift  the  present  emphasis 
of  Interest,  and  policy  in  Asia  to  economic 
development.     It     follows      that     attempts 
should   not  be  made  to  urge  or  stimulate  the 
Japanese  to  strengthen  their  defense  estab- 
lishment beyond  the  point   which  is  deter- 
mined as  appropriate  by  the  normal  political 
processes  within  Japan,  And.  in  this  connec- 
tion. It  Is  necessary  to  question  most  closely 
the  thesis   that   if  Japan   were   to   agree   to 
take  up  more  of  the  burden  of  the  defense 
of  the  Western  Pacific,  we  would  be  able  to 
reduce  our  own  efforts.  The  result  might  well 
be  to  create  additional   tensions  and  pres- 
sures in  Asia  which  would  reduce,  rather  than 
Increase,    our    flexibility    and    delay,    rather 
than  hasten,  the  reduction  of  our  own  mili- 
tary presence  In  Asia. 

6.  Finally,  and  perhaps  m(3st  Importantly, 
there  Is  a  need  to  rearrange  our  attitudes 
toward  the  coimtrles  of  the  Western  Pacific, 
The  United  States  has  been  Involved  in  that 
area  for  many  years — In  the  Philippines  be- 
fore the  war,  all  over  the  Pacific  during  the 
war.  In  Japan  and  Korea  and  the  Taiwan 
Straits  after  the  war.  and  now  on  the  South- 
east Asian  mainland,  notably  in  Vietnam. 
Undoubtedly,  a  massive  American  presence 
win  persist  In  Southeast  Asia  for  some  time 
to  come,  and  the  United  States  will  remain 
visible,  to  say  the  least,  throughout  the  West- 
ern Pacific.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a 
difference  between  presence  and  predomi- 
nance. 

In  my  Judgment,  it  Is  characteristic  of  the 
new  self-confidence  of  the  friendly  nations 
of  the  region  to  welcome  the  first  but  In- 
creasingly to  shrink  from  the  second.  There 
Is  a  marked  desire  for  less  dependence  on 
the  United  States  which  we  should  acknowl- 
edge and  welcome.  Indeed,  we  should  give 
every  reasonable  and  sympathetic  encourage- 
ment to  Its  full  realization  by  generous, 
timely  and  understanding  adjustments  In 
otir  policies  with  respect  to  the  nations  on 
the  rim  of  Asia. 

We  have  a  solid  base  of  cordiality  among 
those  nations.  W'e  have  friends  everywhere, 
despite  spots  of  anti-Americanism.  We  can 
maintain  sound  relationships  If.  on  the  one 
hand,  we  do  not  precipitately  turn  our  back 
on  our  responsibilities  and  If.  on  the  other 
hand,  we  recognize  that  the  time  has  come 
when  we  should  help  the  countries  on  Asia's 


rim  to  follow  the  path  they  wish  to  take  and 
not  a  path  that  we  think  they  should  take 
or  should  want  to  take. 


USE  OF  EXPORT- IMPORT  BANK 
FUNDS  TO  FINANCE  TRANSAC- 
TIONS WITH  A  NATION  WITH 
WHICH  THE  UNITED  STATES  IS 
AT  WAR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
by  a  7-to-7  tie  vote,  the  House  Rules 
Committee  yesterday  refused  to  clear  the 
Export-Import  Bank  legislation  for  floor 
action. 

I  understand  the  Fino  amendment  was 
involved  in  the  committee  action. 

The  Fino  amendment  combines  the 
Byrd  amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate 
on  August  10.  and  the  Mundt-Byrd 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate  on 
August  11. 

The  Fino-Byrd-Mundt  amendments 
all  do  the  same  thing;  namely,  prevent 
the  use  of  Export-Import  Bank  funds 
to  finance  transactions  with  a  nation 
with  which  we  are  at  war. 

The  second  thing  the  Fino-Byrd- 
Mundt  amendments  do  is  to  take  away 
discretionary  power  from  the  President. 
The  House  Banking  Committee,  in 
adopting  the  Fino  amendment  by  a  vote 
of  17  to  4.  modified  the  Byrd  amendment 
to  the  extent  that  the  prohibition  on 
the  use  of  Export-Import  Bank  funds 
could  be  set  aside  by  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  30  days  after 
they  determine  that  any  such  transac- 
tion would  be  in  the  national  interest. 

This  modification  is  completely  satis- 
factory to  me.  It  takes  the  determination 
away  from  the  President  and  invests  it 
in  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress. 

I  support  the  Fino  amendment,  a  com- 
bination of  the  Byrd  amendment  and 
the  Mundt-Byrd  amendment. 

The  close  fight  in  the  House  Banking 
Committee  and  the  tie  vote  in  the  House 
Rules  Committee  indicate  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  make  a  determined  ef- 
fort to  kill  the  Fino  amendment  when  it 
comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

So  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding, 
I  want  to  assert  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate this  16th  day  of  November  that  if 
the  House  eliminates  the  Fino  amend- 
ment or  if  the  Senate-House  conferees 
eliminate  the  Fino  amendment,  I  shall 
use  whatever  weapons  an  individual 
Senator  may  have  to  delay  or  kill  the 
passage  of  the  entire  Expon- Import 
Bank  legislation. 

There  are  two  important  principles 
involved : 

The  Senate  spoke  firmly  on  August  10, 
and  again  on  August  11,  that  taxpayers' 
funds  should  not  be  used  to  finance 
transactions  with  nations  trading  with 
our  enemy. 

It  simultaneously  made  clear  that  it 
was  taking  away  from  the  President  the 
right  to  set  aside  this  prohibition,  the 
President  having  already  publicly  stated 
that  he  planned  to  use  S50  million  of 
Export-Import  Bank  funds  to  help 
finance  the  building  of  a  Fiat  automo- 
bile plant  for  the  Sonet  Union. 

I  want  to  state  frankly  that  the  Fino- 
Byrd-Mundt  amendments  may.  and  pos- 
sibly will,   reduce  the   profits  of  some 
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American  companies.  But  I  want  to  say 
also  that,  so  long  as  we  are  suffering 
casualties  in  North  Vietnam,  I  am  not 
concerned  about  business  profits,  if  these 
profits  must  come  from  using  tax  funds 
to  finance  transactions  with  nations 
which  trade  with  our  enemy. 

So  as  we  go  into  the  final  few  weeks  of 
this  session  of  the  Congress.  I  want  to 
make  clear  that  I  shall  use  every  resource 
available  to  me  to  prevent  the  enactment 
of  Export-Import  Bank  legislation  un- 
less such  legislation  contains  either  the 
Fino  amendment,  or  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment or  the  Mundt-Byrd  amendment,  or 
an  amendment  which  accomplishes  the 
same  dual  objective  of  those  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Senate  on  August 
10.  the  text  of  the  Mundt-Byrd  amend- 
ment, and  the  text  of  the  Fino  amend- 
ment as  adopted  by  the  House  Banking 
Committee,  be  inserted  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Texts    of    Amendments    to    Export-Import 

Bank  Act 

byrd  amendment 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Expvort-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  Is  pjnended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

••id)  The  Bank  shall  not  guarantee,  insure, 
or  extend  credit,  or  participate  In  an  exten- 
sion of  credit  1 1 1  In  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  any  product  by  any  nation  with 
which  the  United  States  is  ei^gaged  In  armed 
conflict  (Whether  or  not  there  has  been  a 
declaration  of  war) .  or  any  agency  or  national 
thereof:  or  (2)  in  connection  with  the  pur- 
chase of  any  product  by  any  nation  (or 
agency  or  national  thereof*  the  government 
of  which  is  furnishing  goods  or  supplies  to 
a  nation  described  in  clause  ( 1 1 ." 

MfNDT-BYRD    AMENDMENT 

Sec.  3.  Section  2  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(dl  The  Bank  shall  not  guarantee,  insure. 
or  extend  credit,  or  participate  in  an  exten- 
sion of  credit  in  connection  with  the  pur- 
chase of  any  product  for  the  construction 
of  a  facility  for  manufacturing  automobiles 
by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
or  by  any  other  nation  or  entity  for  use  (to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Bank)  in  the  Union 
of   the  Soviet  Socialist   Republics." 

FINO     AMENDMENT     WITH     COMMmEE 
MODIFICATION 

The  Bank  shall  not  guarantee,  insure,  or 
extend  credit,  or  participate  In  the  extension 
Of  credit  In  connection  with  the  purchase 
of  any  product  by  a  national  or  agency  of 
any  nation 

(A)  which  engages  in  armed  conflict,  de- 
clared or  otherwise,  with  armed  forces  of  the 
United  SUtes:  or 

(B)  which  furnishes  by  direct  govern- 
mental action  (not  including  chartering, 
licensing,  or  sales  by  non-wholly-owned  busi- 
ness enterprises)  goods,  supplies,  military  as- 
sistance, or  advisers  to  a  nation  described 
in  subparagraph  (A); 

nor  shall  the  Bank  guarantee.  Insure,  or  ex- 
tend credit,  or  participate  In  the  extension 
of  credit  In  connecUon  with  the  purchase 
by  any  nation  lor  national  or  agency  there- 
of) of  any  product  which  is  to  be  used  prin- 
cipally by  or  in  a  nation  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  (B); 

Any  product  which  Is  to  be  used  princi- 
pally by  or  in  a  nation  described  In  subpara- 


graph (A)  or  (B):  except  that  if  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  have  reported  to 
their  respective  houses  their  determination 
that  any  transaction  would  be  In  the  national 
Interest,  then  after  30  days  after  the  filing 
of  the  last  of  such  reports,  the  prohibitions 
of  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  that 
transaction. 

ANOTHER  MORATORIUM  ON 
BOMBING 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for 
12  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
suggest  another  moratorium  on  bomb- 
ing. As  early  as  May  15,  1965,  the  United 
States  announced  and  did  stop  bombing 
North  Vietnam.  It  has  done  so  several 
times  since.  The  last  moratorium  was 
observed  in  February  of  this  year.  Most 
of  these  pauses  in  bombing  took  place 
during  holiday  periods  such  as  the  Viet- 
namese Lunar  new  year.  There  is  no 
consensus  on  what  these  pauses  have 
accomplished  for  this  Nation. 

However.  I  believe  the  moratorium  I 
now  propose  would  do  much  to  empha- 
size the  determination  and  unity  of  pur- 
pose of  our  country.  As  we  approach 
Thanksgiving  Day  this  year.  I  consider 
it  timely  to  suggest  another  moratorium 
on  bombing,  but  my  suggestion  does  not 
relate  directly  to  North  Vietnam.  A  brief 
review  of  some  recent  developments  in 
America  appear  in  order  before  I  sug- 
gest this  moratorium. 

Dui'ing  an  address  to  the  United  Press 
International  editors  and  publishers,  in 
New  York  City  last  April,  White  House 
Correspondent  Merriman  Smith,  a  Pulit- 
zer Prize  winner,  warned: 

President  Johnson  these  days  Is  the  object 
of  some  of  the  worst  vilification — even  ob- 
scenity— that  I've  seen  or  heard  in  more  than 
twenty-five  years  on  the  White  House  as- 
signment. 

Mr.  Smith  substantiated  this  state- 
ment by  citing  examples: 

In  New  Orleans,  variety  stores  sell 
metal  auto  license  plates  vividly  asso- 
ciating the  President  with  barnyard 
filth;  in  New  York,  grown  men  were 
carrying  signs  which  openly  and  plainly 
challenged  the  President's  normalcy; 
there  are  buttons  around  the  country 
saying,  "Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  Where  Are 
You  Now?"  among  others. 

Mr.  Smith  rejected  such  charges  as  en- 
lightened social  change  or  legitimate  dis- 
sent or  revolution  and  described  them 
as  anarchism — an  effort  to  destroy  con- 
fidence in  Government  plus  an  effort  to 
pull  down  confidence  in  the  press.  He 
concludes  that  it  is  time  for  the  Ameri- 
can public  to  take  some  responsibility 
for  it5  own  image  and  stop  blaming 
everything  on  either  "President  Johnson 
or  Drew  Pearson." 

Mr.  Smiths  warning  was  echoed  by 
columnists  and  was  the  subject  of  edi- 
torials in  numerous  news  media.  I  had 
hoped  his  warning  would  be  heeded. 

However,  during  the  past  6  months 
these  attacks  have  not  diminished;  to  the 
contrary,  they  now  approach  hysteria 
and  seem  to  be  a  phobia  with  all  too  many 


Americans.  The  smut  increases,  and 
almost  daily  we  see  in  print  assertions 
that  the  President  prolongs  the  Vietnam 
war  because  of  a  sadistic  desire  to  na- 
palm Asian  women  and  children. 

The  peaceniks,  beatniks,  and  hippies 
continue  to  stage  their  disgusting  per- 
formance and.  because  of  extensive  news 
coverage,  play  to  a  large  audience,  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  segment  of  society  they 
constitute  in  this  country.  But  a  new  ele- 
ment has  been  interjected  into  these  at- 
tacks, which  is  even  more  appalling.  I 
refer  to  supposedly  responsible  citizens 
who  hurl  charges  that  the  President  can 
end  the  tragic  war  in  Vietnam  anytime 
and  is  only  waiting  until  it  is  politically 
opportune  to  do  so.  Such  nonsense  is  the 
lowest  form  of  political  sniping. 

In  addition,  many  of  the  attacks  are 
uttered  under  the  guise  of  civil  rights 
The  record  will  reflect  that  I  steadfastly 
champion  the  civil  rights  cause — but  the 
attacks  I  deplore  are  neither  "civil"  nor 
"right." 

To  summarize  all  of  this,  the  36th 
President  of  the  United  States  is  a  daily 
target  of  vicious,  insidious,  and  sadistic 
attacks  from  some  Americans  who  op- 
pose his  policies.  Recent  dissent,  in  large 
part,  has  degenerated  into  emotional 
nonsense,  void  of  logic,  even  decency, 
and  has  resulted  in  irrational  condemna- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  rise  today  to 
take  a  stand  for  or  against  the  Presi- 
dent's policies — they  have  been.  are.  and 
will  be  an  area  for  free  debate  under  our 
political  system.  Rather.  I  wish  to  en- 
dorse and  renew  the  warning  of  Mr. 
Smith  and  others  that  the  pathological 
attacks  are  harmful  to  this  country. 
Against  this  background,  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  a  moratorium  on  this  type 
"bombing"  of  the  President,  and  will  at- 
tempt to  explain  what  I  think  such  a 
moratorium  would  accomplish  for  our 
Nation. 

It  is  our  lot  today  to  exercise— not  what 
we  sought,  but  what  our  Government  has 
achieved — our  position  of  world  leader- 
ship. This  burden  has  been  entrusted  to 
others  in  the  past;  like  it  or  not,  it  now 
is  ours.  In  addition,  we  are  confronted 
with  myriad  domestic  problems  which 
attend  a  society  such  as  ours,  and  for 
which  a  solution  is  not  easily  found. 
Thus  our  President  shoulders  the  most 
awesome  responsibility  ever  placed  on  one 
man.  But  he  alone  does  not  bear  respon- 
sibility for  all  that  is  wrong  in  this  Na- 
tion. Responsibility  is  part,  parcel,  and 
inherent  in  the  privilege  of  being  an 
American  citizen.  It  follows  then,  that 
you  and  I  and  all  Americans  have  a  share 
of  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  this  Nation.  We  cannot  and 
should  not  shift  our  own  responsibilities 
to  the  President.  I  think  a  vast  majority 
of  our  citizens  share  this  view  and  will 
reflect  anew  on  how  they  can  best  serve 
our  country  in  these  troubled  times. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ir- 
rational condemnation  I  have  described 
adversely  affects  our  fighting  men  in 
Vietnam— and  raises  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  the  leaders  In  Hanoi  and  elsewhere 
around  the  world  as  to  our  determination 
and  unity  of  purpose.  Such  utterances 
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obviously  tmdermine  confidence  in  all 
levels  of  our  goverrunent;  and  they  add 
a  useless  burden  to  our  President.  The 
time  and  effort  involved  in  uttering,  re- 
futing, analyzing,  and  reporting  this 
nonsense  could  be  put  to  more  construc- 
tive use. 

Historically,  in  time  of  peril,  we  have 
united  behind  our  President,  but  never, 
to  my  knowledge,  has  a  President  needed 
moral  support  more  and  received  less 
than  Mr.  Johnson  receives  ever>'  day. 
Therefore,  I  suggest  this  moratorium  as 
a  time  during  which  we  should  reflect 
on  all  the  great  problems  which  confront 
our  Nation.  We  can  ponder  our  own  re- 
sponsibilities, and  those  of  the  President, 
^nth  respect  to  such  issues  as  Vietnam, 
crime,  poverty,  and  our  role  of  world 
leadership,  with  less  emotion  and  less 
frustration.  From  a  period  of  calm  de- 
liberation, responsible  constructive  criti- 
cism might  emerge  which  would  be  help- 
ful to  our  President  and  hence  to  our 
countrj'. 

Anticipating  that  my  remarks  today 
will  bring  the  false  cry  that  this  is  an 
effort  to  stifle  dissent.  I  wish  to  make  it 
clear  that  if  such  were  true,  I  would  be 
as  irresponsible  as  those  I  condemn.  No 
American  should  ever  challenge  this  hal- 
lowed principle  of  democracy — our  na- 
tional inheritance— the  inviolate  right 
to  dissent.  But  the  attacks  I  deplore  are 
not  rational  criticism  nor  honest  dissent; 
rather  they  are  the  products  of  irrespon- 
sibility and  vulgarity. 

The  type  of  responsibility  needed  in 
this  country  today  is  set  forth  in  the 
policy  statement  of  the  newly  formed 
citizens  Committee  for  Peace  with  Free- 
dom in  Vietnam.  This  committee,  headed 
by  former  Senator  Paul  Douglas  and 
Gen.  Omar  Bradley,  counts  among  its 
members  cur  two  hving  former  Presi- 
dents, Mr.  Truman  and  General  Eisen- 
hower, as  well  as  eminent  Americans 
from  many  walks  of  life.  I  applaud  the 
action  of  this  group  as  being  in  the  high- 
est American  tradition. 

Other  groups  and  individuals  have  ex- 
pressed reasoned  opinions — some  sup- 
porting, some  opposing,  our  presence  and 
efforts  in  Vietnam,  and  certainly  this  is 
a  constructive  and  healthy  situation.  Any 
President  expects  and  accepts  criticism 
when  he  assumes  office.  But  what  alarms 
me  are  vicious  and  irresponsible  attacks 
which  seem  to  arise  out  of  near  hysteria 
and  obviously  degrade  the  Office  of  the 
President  and  hence  the  Nation. 

Whether  we  agree  with  his  policies  or 
not,  the  traditional  sense  of  American 
fair  play  dictates  respect  for  our  Presi- 
dent. Unfair  attacks  are  repugnant  to 
most  Americans;  just  as  the  right  to  dis- 
sent is  cherished. 

We  must  not  fail  to  keep  this  distinc- 
tion in  mind.  Describe  my  observations 
as  "patriotic  flag  waving"  if  you  wish, 
but  credit  me  with  a  sincere  concern  for 
my  country. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  but  some  of 
the  areas  of  concern  that  compel  me  to 
ask  all  Americans  to  observe  this  mora- 
torium, for  I  believe  it  would  result  in  a 
more  responsible  and  constructive  dia- 
log in  the  future— a  dialog  vital  to 
our  way  of  life  and  essential  under  our 
form  of  goverment. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
plaud the  basic  tenet  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  has  brought 
forth  in  his  comments  today.  I  read  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of 
the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances. 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion does  agree  with  what  the  Senator 
has  in  mind.  He  is  not  talking  about 
those  who  assemble  peacefully  to  ex- 
press their  feelings  through  free  speech 
or  to  petition  on  a  given  subject.  They 
have  a  right  to  do  as  they  do,  but  not  to 
do  so  on  the  basis  of  libel,  obscenity,  vul- 
garity or  violence;  nor  to  do  so  in  the 
manner  chosen  by  certain  very  small  mi- 
norities of  late,  so  as  to  curtail  the  de- 
sires and  the  wishes  of  the  great  ma- 
iority  of  those  who  participate  in  the 
demonstrations.  The  first  amendment 
grants  no  license  for  these  highly  objec- 
tionable actions.  These  small  minorities 
debase  dissent  and  flaunt  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  majority. 

I,  for  one,  am  ver>'  much  disturbed 
when,  for  example,  lighted  torches  are 
thrown  into  the  faces  of  soldiers  and  U.S. 
marshals  at  the  Pentagon.  I  for  one  am 
disturbed  when  obscenities  are  printed 
on  walls.  I  for  one  am  disturbed  when 
vulgarities  are  addressed  to  individuals 
in  positions  of  prominence  and  responsi- 
bility; and  I  feel  that  it  is  about  time 
that  something  be  done  to  ti-y  to  bring 
this  matter  to  a  position  where  it  can  be 
better  understood. 

In  this  respect  I  would  like  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  police  of  this  country  who 
have,  by  and  large,  conducted  them- 
selves responsibly  and  with  great  re- 
straint. Tliey  have  all  too  often  been 
subject  to  abuse,  violence,  and  name 
calling  as  they  have  sought  to  uphold 
the  law  they  were  sworn  to  defend. 

The  Senator  has  indicated  in  his  re- 
mai-ks  that  he  feels  what  he  has  said 
today  may  make  it  possible  for  some  to 
say  that  he  is  endeavoring  to  stifle  dis- 
sent. I  would  disagree  with  anyone  who 
v>-ould  make  a  charge  of  that  nature 
against  the  distinguished  Senator,  be- 
cause, as  he  says,  if  he  were  to  advocate 
that,  he  would  be  as  irresponsible  as 
those  whom  he  has  condemned. 
But  he  also  states  that: 
Groups  and  individuals  have  expressed 
reasoned  opinions — some  supporting,  some 
opposing,  our  presence  and  efforts  in  Viet- 
nam, and  certainly  this  Is  a  constructive 
and  healthy  situation.  Any  President  expects 
and  accepts  criticism  when  he  assumes  of- 
fice. But  what  alarms  me  are  vicious  and  Ir- 
responsible attacks  which  seem  to  arise  out 
of  near  hysteria  and  obviously  degrade  the 
office  of  the  President  and  hence  the  Nation. 
Whether  we  agree  with  his  policies  or 
not.  the  traditional  sense  of  American  fair 
play  dictates  respects  for  our  President.  Un- 
fair attacks  are  repugnant  to  most  Ameri- 
cans; just  as  the  right  to  dissent  Is  cher- 
ished. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  been  disturbed 
and  concerned  by  the  type  of  attacks 
which  are  being  directed  and  have  been 
directed,  not  only  toward  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  but  also  toward  the 
First  Lady  of  this  country.  I  have  been 
disturbed  and  concerned  by  the  type  of 
attacks  made  against  the  Secretar>'  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  am 
all  for  dissent;  provided  it  is  construc- 
tive; provided  it  is  reasonable;  provided 
it  is  within  constitutional  bounds.  But 
I  am  not  for  personal  insults,  rowdyism, 
harassment,  violence,  intolerance  and 
disregard  of  the  law.  I  believe  that  this 
small  minority— and  it  is  a  very  small 
minority  of  those  who  demonstrate— 
have  strayed  far,  far  out  of  the  bounds  of 
decency  to  vent  their  twisted  personal 
hatred' and  their  spleen  on  these  people 
who  occupy  positions  of  great  responsi- 
bility and  importance. 

I  am  sure  that  everv'one  knows  how 
I  stand  on  Vietnam.  But  regardless  of 
how  I  stand,  the  office  of  the  Presidency 
must  and  should  be  respected  by  all 
American  citizens.  It  does  not  matter  who 
occupies  that  office,  because  he  occupies 
it  only  temporarily.  And  by  the  same 
token,  the  wife  of  the  Chief  Executive 
should  be  given  the  recognition  which 
is  her  due,  and  she  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  abuse  and  vilification,  as  has 
been  the  case  all  too  often.  In  my  opinion, 
Mrs.  Johnson  has  been  one  of  the  stal- 
warts in  the  present  administration,  and 
has  brought  great  credit  upon  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Presidency. 

Nor  do  I  Uke  to  see  these  people  who 
make  it  a  point  to  walk  out  on  respon- 
sible officials  who  have  been  requested 
to  come  to  a  university,  let  us  say.  to  ad- 
dress the  students  at  their  commence- 
ment or  otherwise.  After  all.  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  courtesy,  good  manners,  and 
decency,  and  if  a  man  is  invited,  whether 
it  be  to  your  house,  to  a  college  or  uni- 
versity, or  to  a  gathering  in  a  hotel,  it  is 
my  belief  that  that  individual,  regardless 
of'  the  views  of  those  in  attendance  or 
outside  on  the  street,  should  be  given  the 
right  to  express  his  thoughts  and  to  make 
his  case. 

I  would  hope  that  out  of  this  speech 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  there  will  come  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  all  Americans,  re- 
gardless of  how  they  leel  on  a  particular 
subject;  acknowledging  that  those  who 
are  in  office  by  the  will  of  the  people  or 
at  the  will  of  the  President  should  be 
given  the  consideration,  the  decency,  and 
the  courtesy  which  is  ever\-  American's 
right,  whether  he  occupies  the  highest 
position  in  this  land  or  whether  he  is  the 
lowliest  of  our  citizens. 

Irresponsibility,  on  either  side,  has  no 
place  in  our  Nation.  Neither  does  intoler- 
ance of  one's  views. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  .nay  have  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection^  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  ver>'  forceful  and 
thoughtful  comments  of  the  majority 
leader.  I  think  he  said  far  more  elo- 
quently than  I  could  the  thirigs  I  was 
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trying  to  say  in  my  little  talk  this  morn- 
ing. 

I  think  that  when  some  of  our  citizens 
act  as  they  have  in  the  past,  such  acts  are 
signs  of  weakness  and  immaturity  and  ill 
manners  as  the  majority  leader  has 
stated. 

I  think  the  majority  leader  has,  by  his 
own  example  in  speaking  out  on  pohcles 
with  which  he  does  not  agree,  or  in  mak- 
ing suggestions  in  a  rational,  straight- 
foi-ward  manner,  demonstrated  the  type 
of  criticism  to  which  we  are  entitled 
under  the  first  amendment. 

I,  like  the  majority  leader,  want  to 
be  among  the  first  to  acknowledge  that 
the  right  to  dissent  is  inviolate,  but  it 
must  be  exercised  with  reason.  In  the 
past  people  have  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
reason. 

I  associate  myself  with  all  the  remarks 
of  the  majority  leader  and  thank  him. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr,  President,  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  on  the  magnificent  address  he 
has  made  today.  He  has  rendered  a  real 
and  needed  public  service  to  the  Nation 
in  saying  what  should  have  been  said, 
and  in  saying  it  in  such  a  superior  man- 
ner. 

At  the  same  time.  I  associate  myself 
with  the  splendid  remarks  made  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  M.ansfield], 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  listened  to  the  statements 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Mossl,  and  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

The  statements,  in  my  opinion,  have 
been  thoughtful,  forceful,  reasonable,  re- 
sponsible, and  constructive. 

I  associate  nvself  with  the  viewpoints 
expressed  by  both  Senators,  and  I  con- 
gratulate them. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


SOUP  KITCHENS  AND  BREAD  LINES 
MUST  NEVER  AGAIN  BE  TOLER- 
ATED: OUR  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
SYSTEM  MUST  BE  LIBERALIZED 
AND  EXPANDED 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  pending  bill.  H.R.  12080,  as  amended 
In  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  is  a 
great  advance  in  social  legislation.  The 
11  members  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  who  signed  the  majority 
report  and  reported  the  bill,  as  amended, 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  the  real  and 
needful  public  service  they  have  per- 
formed for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  32  years  ago. 
the  most  humane  and  advanced  social 
legislation  in  our  Nation's  history,  the 
Social  Security  Act,  was  enacted  into 
law.  The  man  who  proposed  this  legisla- 
tion and  whose  sigimture  placed  it  on  the 
statute  books  is  dead.  This  is  one  of  many 
imprints  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  left 


upon  the  pages  of  American  history 
which  will  endure  forever.  I  am  very 
happy  that  during  my  first  term  as  Con- 
gressman at  Large  from  Ohio,  I  voted  for 
and  spoke  in  favor  of  passage  of  the  first 
Social  Security  law. 

Since  passage  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  of  1935.  Congress  has  made  changes 
in  the  act  in  keeping  with  fast-changing 
times.  We  have  a  duty  to  further  ex- 
pand and  liberalize  this  program.  The 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967  will 
help  assure  that  millions  of  Americans 
will  enjoy  a  measure  of  security  and  dig- 
nity in  their  old  age. 

It  is  a  happy  personal  recollection  that 
as  Congressman  at  Large  from  Ohio  and 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  helped  draft  our  present  liber- 
alized and  expanded  social  security  pro- 
gram. Over  the  years  I  have  always 
supported  and  voted  for  liberalizing 
amendments.  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to 
vote  this  week  for  this  bill  as  reported  by 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  and  for  some  amendments 
which  are  among  the  most  far-reaching 
improvements  to  our  social  security  in- 
surance program  since  its  enactment 
more  than  32  years  ago. 

When  the  Social  Security  Act  became 
law,  there  were  fewer  than  7  million 
Americans  65  years  or  older.  Today,  there 
are  more  than  19  million  men  and 
women  65  years  of  age  or  older.  By  1970 
there  will  be  more  than  20  million. 

The  majority  of  men  and  women 
beyond  65  years  old  have  inadequate 
incomes.  Most  do  not  receive  private 
pensions.  The  majority  cannot  afford 
proper  medical  care.  Many  are  ill- 
housed  and,  unfortunately,  too  many 
lack  means  to  obtain  proper  diet  and  are 
undernourished.  It  is  clear  that  social 
security  benefits  must  be  greatly  in- 
creased and  the  social  security'  program 
greatly  expanded  if  we  are  to  meet 
present  needs  of  older  Americans. 

The  proposal  reported  by  the  Finance 
Committee  raises  average  benefits  for 
nearly  24  million  social  security  recip- 
ients— men,  women,  and  children — by 
15  percent  across  the  board.  It  increases 
the  monthly  minimum  benefit  from  $44 
to  $70.  The  optional  retirement  age  is 
lowered  from  62  to  60  at  reduced  benefits 
for  those  who  may  choose  tc  retire  at 
this  earlier  age.  This  will  cause  760.000 
additional  Americans  to  be  eligible  for 
benefits  amounting  to  $524  million  dur- 
ing the  first  12  months  after  this  act  goes 
into  effect.  Benefits  have  been  liberalized 
for  disabled  widows  and  for  widows  of 
workers  covered  during  their  hfetime. 
This  proposal  eases  eligibility  require- 
ments for  payments  to  the  blind. 

Our  social  security  system,  which  is 
actually  the  old-age,  survivors,  disability, 
and  health  insurance  program,  is  an 
actuarially  sound  insurance  system.  The 
present  surplus  in  the  social  security 
and  disability  trust  funds  exceeds  $23 
billion.  Under  the  bill  as  amended  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  this  program 
will  continue  to  be  actuarially  sound 
without  imposing  unduly  heavy  premium 
payments  on  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  United  States  we 
have  gone  a  long  way  under  great  leader- 
ship since  those  dark  depression  days  of 


1931  and  1932,  when  a  high-placed 
Government  official  said,  "Relief  is  a 
local  problem." 

The  hope  we  all  cherish  is  an  old  age 
free  from  care  and  want.  To  that  end 
people  toil  patiently  and  live  closely, 
seeking  to  save  something  for  the  day 
when  they  can  earn  no  more.  As  age 
creeps  on,  there  is  a  constantly  declining 
capacity  to  earn,  until  at  65  many  find 
themselves  vmemployable. 

There  was  no  more  pitiful  tragedy  than 
the  lot  of  the  worker  who  had  struggled 
all  his  life  to  gain  a  competence  and  who, 
at  65.  was  poverty  stricken  and  depend- 
ent upon  charity.  The  black  slave  knew 
no  such  tragedy  as  this.  It  was  a  tragedy 
reserved  for  the  free  worker  in  the 
greatest  nation  on  earth  in  an  era  which 
now  seems  remote  but  in  fact  was  as 
recent  as  the  late  1920's  and  early  1930's. 

Mr.  President,  back  in  1931,  in  my 
home  city  of  Cleveland,  and  in  cities 
throughout  the  country,  there  were 
bread  lines  and  scup  kitchens.  Unless  one 
lived  through  and  can  recall  the  terrible 
depression,  he  would  have  difiiculty  in 
believing  the  conditions  that  existed  at 
that  time.  Banks  in  48  States  were  closed. 
Many  had  failed  and  the  savings  of  mil- 
lions of  citizens  were  wiped  away.  In  the 
final  months  of  the  administration  of 
President  Herbert  Hoover,  the  entire 
financial  structure  of  the  United  States 
had  collapsed.  Never  at  any  time  since 
the  Federal  troops  streamed  back  into 
Washington  in  panic  in  July  1861,  after 
the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  or  Manassas,  in 
the  War  Between  the  States,  was  our 
Nation  so  imperiled. 

Farmers  were  not  making  enough 
money  to  pay  their  taxes  and  the  inter- 
est on  their  mortgages.  Groups  of  farm- 
ers gathered  on  courthouse  steps  threat- 
ening to  hang  judges,  demonstrating 
against  foreclosures  of  farms,  and  inter- 
fering with  the  orderly  processes  of  the 
law.  At  that  time,  14  million  worthy  and 
industrious  men  and  women  walked 
city  streets  jobless.  This  represented  26 
percent  of  the  Nation's  workingmen  and 
workingwomen,  eager  to  be  gainfully  em- 
ployed but  denied  any  employment  what- 
ever. Time  and  events  have  proved  that 
since  the  enactment  of  the  social  security 
law,  under  which  checks  totaling  more 
than  $20  billion  in  social  security  bene- 
fits were  paid  last  year  to  almost  23  mil- 
lion beneficiaries,  there  has  been  and  is 
no  possibility  of  a  cruel  depression  such 
as  was  experienced  commencing  in  1930. 
'  Where  would  the  American  people 
have  been  without  that  law?  Think  of 
the  distressful  situation  of  our  country 
during  those  three  recession  periods  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration.  Where 
would  they  have  been  except  for  social 
secuiity  and  the  payments  that  came  in 
every  month  to  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
social  secui-ity  system?  Those  recessions 
would  have  become  great,  deep  and  sor- 
rowful depressions.  No  one  today  seri- 
ously questions  the  need  for  our  social 
secuiity  system  or  its  importance  in  pro- 
moting economic  and  social  stability. 

Americans  now  know  that  private 
charities,  bread  lines  and  soup  kitchens 
must  never  again  be  the  answer  of  Ameri- 
can intelligence  and  sense  of  justice  to 
the  problems  of  unemployment  and  in- 
digent old  age. 
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Mr.  President,  at  present  social  secu- 
rity recipients  may  not  earn  more  than 
$1  500  per  year  without  suffering  deduc- 
tions from  their  social  security  benefits. 
The  present  limitation  imposes  a  cruel 
financial  burden  on  people  still  able  to 
work  after  65  and  denies  them  a  right 
which  they  have  earned  by  their  own 
contributions  into  the  social  security 
fund.  It  is  reasonable  to  look  forward  to 
dramatic  new  breakthroughs  in  the 
search  for  cures  for  cancer  and  heart 
disease  that  will  push  higher  and  higher 
the  life  expectancy  of  Americans.  Men 
and  women  of  65  and  70  and  75  will— 
and  many  now  do — have  the  ability  to 
participate  in  gainful  employment  alter 
retirement. 

It  is  unfair  to  bar  these  men  and  wo- 
men from  receiving  social  security  retire- 
ment payments  for  which  they  have  paid 
premiums  during  their  more  active  years. 
This  can  be  remedied  at  no  cost  whatso- 
ever to  taxpayers  by  increasing  the  earn- 
ings limitation. 

In  four  successive  Congresses  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  increase  the  earnings 
limitation  for  social  security  recipients. 
I  was  very  glad  that  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  has  recommended  that  the 
earnings  limitation  be  increased  from 
S1.500  to  $1,680  in  1968,  and  $2,000  an- 
nually thereafter,  with  no  reduction  in 
social  security  benefits.  I  am  hopeful  that 
in  the  future  the  earnings  limitation 
will  be  increased  even  further  and  finally 
removed  altogether. 

Social  security  payments  totaling  more 
than  $90  million  are  now  delivered  each 
month  to  1,250,000,  Ohio  men,  women, 
and  children.  With  the  enactment 
of  the  pending  bill,  this  amount  will  be 
increased  to  more  than  $105  million. 
Soon.  24  million  Americans — children, 
men,  and  women — will  receive  social 
security  checks  amounting  to  $2  billion, 
or  more,  each  month. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  our  col- 
leagues who  serve  on  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  for  their  outstand- 
ing work.  The  Nation  is  indebted  to  them 
for  the  social  security  bill  they  have  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  and  which  we  are 
considering  today.  It  will  truly  be  a  great 
day  in  our  Nation's  history  when  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1967  are 
enacted  into  law. 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr,  President.  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  on  S.  2388. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  2388 >  to 
provide  an  improved  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act.  to  authorize  funds  for  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  economic  opportunity 
programs,  to  authorize  an  Emergency 
Employment  Act.  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was.  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Eco- 
nomic  Opportunity   Amendments   of    1967." 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  carr>1ng  out 
programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  (Other  than  part  C  of  title  I  of 


such  Act),  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1968,  the  sum  of  $1,600,000,000,  of  which 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  616  of 
such  Act,  the  amounts  appropriated  or  made 
available  by  appropriation  Act  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $667,500,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  such  Act, 
$776,500,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
title  II.  $47,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  title  III.  $70,000,000  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  title  V,  $14,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  title  VI,  and  $25,- 
000.000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title 
VIII. 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 

JOB  CORPS  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  101.  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Economic 
OpportuiUty  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

•PART  A— JOB  CORPS 

"STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

"Sec.  101.  This  part  establishes  a  Job 
Corps  for  low-income,  disadvantaged  young 
men  and  women,  sets  forth  standards  and 
procedures  for  selecting  individuals  as  en- 
roUees  in  the  Job  Corps,  authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment of  residential  and  or  nonresidential 
centers  In  which  enrollees  will  participate 
in  intensive  programs  of  education,  voca- 
tional training,  work  experience,  counseling, 
and  other  acti%itles,  and  prescribes  various 
other  powers,  duties,  and  responsibUitles 
incident  to  the  operation  and  continuing 
development  of  the  Job  Corps.  Its  purpose 
is  to  assist  young  persons  who  need  and  can 
benefit  froni  an  unusually  intensive  program 
operated  in  a  group  setting,  to  become 
more  responsible,  employable,  and  productive 
citizens;  and  do  so  in  a  way  that  contributes. 
where  feasible,  to  the  development  of 
National.  State,  and  community  resources, 
and  to  the  development  and  dissemination 
of  techniques  for  working  with  the  dis- 
advantaged that  can  be  widely  utilized  by 
public  and  private  Institutions  and  agencies. 

"ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THE    JOB    CORPS 

"Sec,  102.  There  is  hereby  established 
within  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
a  'Job  Corpe', 

"INUrVIDUALS    ELIGIBLE    FOB   THE    JOB    CORPS 

"Sec.  103,  To  become  an  enroUee  in  the  Job 
Corps,  a  young  man  or  woman  must  be  a 
person  who — 

"(1)  is  a  permanent  resident  of  the  United 
States  who  has  attained  age  fourteen  but 
not  attained  age  twenty-two  at  the  time  of 
enrollment : 

■•(2)  is  a  low-income  Individual  or  mem- 
ber of  a  low-income  family  who  requires 
additional  education,  training,  or  intensive 
counseling  and  related  assistance  in  order  to 
secure  and  hold  meaningful  employment  par- 
ticipate successfully  In  regular  schoolwork, 
qualify  for  other  training  programs  suitable 
to  his  needs,  or  satisfy  Armed  Forces 
requirements; 

"(3)  is  currently  living  in  an  environ- 
ment so  characterized  by  cultural  depriva- 
tion, a  disruptive  homelife.  or  other  disori- 
enting conditions  as  to  substantially  impair 
his  prospects  for  successful  participation  in 
any  other  program  providing  needed  train- 
ing, education,  or  assistance; 

"(4)  is  determined,  after  careful  screening 
as  provided  for  in  sections  104  and  105,  to 
have  the  present  capabilities  and  asplraUons 
needed  to  complete  and  secure  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  program  authorized  in  this  part, 
and  t,o  be  free  of  medical  and  behavioral 
problems  so  serious  that  he  could  not  or 
would  not  be  able  to  adjust  to  the  standards 
of  conduct  and  discipline  or  pattern  of  work 
and  training  which  that  program  Involves; 
and 

"(5)  meets  such  other  standards  for  en- 
rollment as  the  Director  may  prescribe  and 


agrees    to    comply    with    all    applicable    Job 
Corps  rules  and  regulations. 

"SCREENING     AND     SELECTION     OF     APPLICANTS 

GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  104  (a)  The  Director  shall  prescribe 
necessary  rules  for  the  screening  and  selec- 
tion of  applicants  for  enrollment  in  the  Job 
Corps,  To  the  extent  practicable,  these  rules 
shall  be  implemented  through  arrange- 
ments which  make  use  of  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations such  as  community  action 
agencies,  public  employment  ofBces,  profes- 
sional groups,  and  labor  organizations.  The 
rules  shall  establish  specific  standards  and 
procedures  for  conducting  screening  and 
selection  activities;  shall  encourage  recruit- 
ment through  agencies  and  individuals  hav- 
ing contact  with  youths  over  substantial  pe- 
riods of  time  and  able,  accordingly,  to  offer 
reliable  Information  as  to  their  needs  and 
problems;  and  shall  provide  for  necessary 
consultation  with  other  individuals  and 
organizations,  including  court,  probation, 
parole,  law  enforcement,  education,  welfare, 
and  medical  authorities  and  advisers.  They 
shall  also  provide  for — 

"(1)  an  interview  with  each  applicant  for 
the  purpose  of— 

"(A)  determining  whether  his  educational 
and  vocational  needs  can  best  be  met  through 
the  Job  Corps  or  any  alternative  program  in 
his  home  community; 

•■(Bt  obtaining  from  the  applicant  per- 
tinent data  relating  to  his  background,  needs, 
and  interests  for  evaluation  in  determining 
his    eligibility    and    potential    assignment; 

••(C)  giving  the  applicant  a  fuU  under- 
standing of  the  Job  Corps  program  and  mak- 
ing clear  what  will  be  expected  of  him  as  an 
enroUee  in  the  event  of  his  acceptance, 

"(2)  the  conduct  of  a  careful  and  sys- 
tematic inquiry  concerning  the  applicant's 
background  for  the  effective  development 
and  as  appropriate,  clarification  of  Informa- 
tion concerning  his  age,  citizenship,  school 
and  draft  status,  health,  employabiUty,  past 
behavior,  familv  income,  environment,  and 
other  matters  related  to  a  determination  of 
his  eligibility. 

••(b)  The  Director  shall  make  no  payments 
to  any  individual  or  organization  solely  as 
compensation  for  the  service  of  referring  the 
names  of  candidates  for  enrollment  in  the 
Job  Corps, 

••(CI  The  Director  shall  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  assure  that  the  enrollment  of  the 
Job  Corps  includes  an  appropriate  number  of 
candidates  selected  from  rural  areas,  taking 
into  account  the  proportion  of  eligible  youth 
who  reside  in  rural  areas  and  the  need  to  pro- 
vide residential  facilities  for  such  youth  in 
order  to  meet  problems  of  wide  geographic 
dispersion, 

"SCREENING    AND    SELECTION— SPECLAL 
LIMITATIONS 

••Sec  105  (a)  No  Individual  shall  be 
selected  as  an  enroUee  unless  it  is  determined 
that  there  is  reasonable  expectation  that  he 
can  participate  successfully  in  group  situa- 
tions and  activities  with  other  enrollees.  that 
he  is  not  likely  to  engage  in  actions  or  be- 
havior  that  would  prevent  other  enrollees 
from  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  program  or 
be  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of 
sound  disclpUne  and  satisfactory  relat  on- 
ships  between  any  center  to  which  he  might 
be  assigned  and  surrounding  communltlee, 
and  that  he  manifests  a  basic  understanding 
of  both  the  rules  to  which  he  will  be  subject 
and  of  the  consequences  of  failure  to  observe 
those  rules.  Before  selecting  an  individual 
who  has  a  history  of  serious  and  violent  be- 
havior against  persons  or  property,  repetitive 
delinquents  acts,  narcotics  addiction,  or  other 
major  behavioral  aberrations,  the  Director 
shall  obtain  a  finding  from  a  professionally 
qualified  person  who  knows  such  potential 
enrollee's  individual  situation  that  there  is 
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reaeonable  expectation  that  his  conduct  will 
not  be  inimical  to  the  goals  and  success  of 
the  Job  Corps  and  that  the  opportunity  pro- 
vided by  the  Job  Corps  will  help  him  to  over- 
come his  problem. 

•'  I  b  I  An  Individual  who  otherwise  qualifies 
for  enrollment  may  be  selected  even  though 
he  Is  on  probation  or  parole,  but  only  if  his 
release  from  the  Immediate  supervision  of 
the  cognizant  probation  or  parole  officials 
is  mutually  satisfactory  to  those  officials  and 
the  Director  and  does  not  violate  applicable 
laws  or  regulations,  and  if  the  Director  has 
arranged  to  provide  all  supervision  of  the 
individual  and  all  reports  to  State  or  other 
authorities  that  may  be  necessary  to  com- 
ply with  applicable  probation  or  parole 
requirements. 

"ENROLLMENT    AND    ASSIGNMENT 

"Sec.  106.  (ai  No  Individual  may  be  en- 
rolled in  the  Job  Corps  for  more  than  two 
years,  except  as  the  Director  may  authorize 
in  special  cases. 

"(b)  Enrollment  In  the  Job  Corps  shall 
not  relieve  any  individual  of  obligations 
under  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act   i  50  U  S  C,  App.  451  et  seq,). 

"(c)  Each  enroUee  (other  than  a  native 
and  citizen  of  Cuba  described  in  section 
609(3)  of  this  Act  or  a  permanent  resident 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands) 
must  take  and  suljscrlbe  to  an  oath  or 
affirmation  in  the  following  form:  'I  do 
solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  bear  true 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of 
America  and  will  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
against  all  its  enemies  forelsn  and  domes- 
tic' The  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable 
to  this  oath  or  affirmation. 

"(d)  After  the  Director  has  determined 
whether  an  enroUee  is  to  be  assigned  to 
a  men's  training  center,  a  conservation 
center,  or  a  women's  training  center,  the 
center  to  which  he  shall  be  assigned  shall 
be  that  center  of  the  appropriate  type  which 
is  closest  to  the  enrollee's  home,  e.xcept  that 
the  Director,  on  an  Individual  basis,  may 
waive  this  requirement  when  overriding  con- 
siderations Justify  such  action.  Assignments 
to  centers  in  areas  more  remote  from  the 
enrollee's  home  shall  be  carefully  limited  to 
situations  in  which  such  action  is  necessary 
In  order  to  insure  an  equitable  opportunity 
for  disadvantaged  youth  from  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country  to  participate  In  the  pro- 
gram, to  prevent  undue  delaj-s  in  the 
assignment  of  individual  enrollees.  to  provide 
an  assignment  which  adequately  meets  the 
educational  or  other  needs  of  the  enrollee  or 
is  necessary  for  efficiency  and  economy  In  the 
operation  of  the  program. 

"JOB    CORPS    CENTERS 

"Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Director  may  make 
agreements  with  Federal.  State,  or  local 
agencies,  or  private  organizations  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  Job  Corps 
centers.  These  centers  may  be  residential 
and  or  nonresidential  In  character  and  shall 
be  designed  and  operated  so  as  to  provide 
enrollees,  in  a  well-supervised  setting,  with 
education,  vocational  training,  work  experi- 
ence I  either  in  direct  program  activities  or 
through  arrangements  with  employers), 
counseling,  and  other  services  appropriate  to 
their  needs.  The  centers  shall  include  con- 
servation centers,  to  be  known  as  Civilian 
Conservation  Centers,  to  be  located  primarily 
in  rural  areas  and  to  provide,  in  addition  to 
other  training  and  assistance,  programs  of 
work  experience  focused  upon  activities  to 
conserve,  develop,  or  manage  public  natural 
resources  or  public  recreational  areas  or  to 
assist  In  developing  community  projects  in 
the  public  Interest.  They  shall  also  include 
men's  and  women's  training  centers  to  be 
located  In  either  urban  or  rural  areas  and 
to    provide    activities    which    shall    include 


training  and  other  services  appropriate  for 
enrollees  who  can  be  expected  to  participate 
successfully  in  training  for  specific  types  of 
skilled  or  semiskilled  employment. 

"lb)  To  the  extent  feasible,  men's  and 
women's  training  centers  shall  offer  educa- 
tion and  vocational  training  opportunities, 
together  with  supportive  services,  on  a  non- 
residential basis  to  participants  in  programs 
described  In  part  B  of  this  title.  Such  oppor- 
tunities may  be  offered  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  or  through  such  other  arrangements  as 
the  Director  may  specify. 

"PROGRAM  ACTrvrriES 
"Sec.  108.  (a)  Each  Job  Corps  center  shall 
t>e  operated  so  as  to  provide  enrollees  with 
an  intensive,  well-organized  and  fully  super- 
vised program  of  education,  vocational 
training,  work  experience,  planned  avoca- 
tlonal  and  recreational  activities,  physical 
rehabilitation  and  development,  and  counsel- 
ing. To  the  fullest  extent  feasible,  the  re- 
quired program  for  each  enrollee  shall  In- 
clude activities  designed  to  assist  him  In 
choosing  realistic  career  goals,  coping  with 
problems  he  may  encounter  In  his  home  com- 
munity or  in  adjusting  to  a  new  community, 
and  planning  and  managing  his  dally  affairs 
in  a  manner  that  will  best  contribute  to 
long-term  upward  mobility,  and  shall  aggre- 
gate at  least  sixty  hours  a  week.  Center  pro- 
grams shall  include  required  participation 
in  center  maintenance  support  and  related 
work  activity  as  appropriate  to  assist  enrol- 
lees in  increasing  their  sense  of  contribution, 
responsibility,  and  discipline. 

"(b)  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Direc- 
tor may  arrange  for  enrollee  education  and 
vocational  training  through  local  public  or 
private  educational  agencies,  vocational  ed- 
ucational institutions,  or  technical  Institutes 
where  these  institutions  or  institutes  can 
provide  training  comparable  in  cost  and  sub- 
stantially equivalent  in  quality  to  that  which 
he  could  provide  through  other  means. 

"(c)  Arrangements  for  education  shall,  to 
the  extent  feasible,  provide  opportunities  for 
qualified  enrollees  to  obtain  the  equivalent 
of  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  high 
school;  and  the  Director,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  shall  develop  certificates  to  be 
Issued  to  enrollees  who  have  satisfactorily 
completed  their  services  In  the  Job  Corps 
and  which  will  reflect  the  enrollee's  level  of 
educational  attainment. 

"(d)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  assure  that  Job  Corps  work-experi- 
ence programs  or  activities  do  not  displace 
presently  employed  workers  or  impair  exist- 
ing contracts  for  service  and  will  be  coordi- 
nated with  other  work-experience  programs 
in  the  community. 

"ALLOWANCE     AND     SUPPORT 

"Sec.  109.  (a)  Enrollees  may  be  provided 
with  such  living,  travel,  and  leave  allow- 
ances, and  such  quarters,  subsistence,  trans- 
portation, equipment,  clothing,  recreational 
services,  medical,  dental,  hospital,  and  other 
health  services,  and  other  expenses  as  the 
Director  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  their  needs.  Transportation  and  travel 
allowances  may  also  be  provided,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances as  the  Director  may  determine, 
for  applicants  for  enrollment  to  or  from 
places  of  enrollment,  and  for  former  enrollees 
from  places  of  termination  to  their  homes. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  specific 
rules  governing  the  accrual  of  leave  by  en- 
rollees. Except  in  the  case  of  emergency,  he 
shall  in  no  event  assume  transportation  costs 
connected  with  leave  of  any  enxoUee  who  has 
not  completed  at  least  six  months'  service  In 
the  Job  Corps. 

"(c)  The  Director  may  provide  each  for- 
mer enrollee.  upon  termination,  a  readjust- 
ment allowance  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $50 
for  each  month  of  satisfactory  participation 
in  the  Job  Corps.  No  enrollee  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  readjustment  allowance,  however, 


unless  he  has  remained  in  the  program  at 
least  ninety  days,  except  in  unusual  circum- 
stances as  determined  by  the  Director.  The 
Director  may,  from  time  to  time,  advance  to 
or  on  behalf  of  an  enrollee  such  portions  of 
his  readjustment  allowance  as  the  Director 
deems  necessary  to  meet  extraordinary  finan- 
cial obligations  incurred  by  that  enrollee: 
and  he  may  also,  pursuant  to  rules  or  regu- 
lations, reduce  the  amount  of  an  enrollee's 
readjustment  allowance  as  a  penalty  for  mis- 
conduct during  participation  in  the  Job 
Corps.  In  the  event  of  an  enrollee's  death 
during  his  period  of  service,  the  amount  of 
any  unpaid  readjustment  allowance  shall  be 
paid  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  5582  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(d)  Under  such  circumstances  as  the 
Director  may  determine,  a  portion  of  the 
readjustment  allowance  of  an  enrollee  not 
exceeding  $25  for  each  month  of  satisfactory 
service  may  be  paid  during  the  period  of 
service  of  the  enrollee  directly  to  a  spouse 
or  child  of  an  enrollee  or  to  any  other  rela- 
tive who  draws  substantial  support  from  the 
enrollee.  and  any  sum  so  paid  shall  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  payment  of  an  equal 
amount  by  the  Director. 

"STANDARDS  OF  CONDUCT 

"Sec.  110.  (a)  Within  Job  Corps  centers, 
standards  of  conduct  and  deportment  shall 
be  provided  and  stringently  enforced.  In  the 
case  of  violations  committed  by  enrollees. 
dismissals  from  the  Corps  or  transfers  to 
other  locations  shall  be  made  in  every  in- 
stance where  it  is  determined  that  reten- 
tion in  the  Corps,  or  in  the  particular  Job 
Corps  center,  will  Jeopardize  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  standards  of  conduct  and  de- 
portment or  diminish  the  opportunity  of 
other  enrollees. 

"(b)  In  order  to  promote  the  proper  moral 
and  disciplinary  conditions  in  the  Job  Corps, 
the  individual  directors  of  Job  Corps  cen- 
ters shall  be  given  full  authority  to  take 
appropriate  disciplinary  measures  against 
enrollees  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  dis- 
missal from  the  Job  Corps,  subject  to  ex- 
peditious appeal  procedures  to  higher  au- 
thority, as  provided  under  regulations  set  by 
the  Director. 

"COMMUNITY  PARTICIPATION 

"Sec.  ill.  The  Director  shall  encourage 
and  shall  cooperate  In  activities  designed  to 
establish  a  mutually  beneficial  relationship 
between  Job  Corps  centers  and  surrounding 
or  nearby  communities.  These  activities  shall 
include  the  establishment  of  community 
advisory  councils  to  provide  a  mechanism 
for  Joint  discussion  of  common  problems  and 
for  planning  programs  of  mutual  interest. 
Whenever  possible,  such  advisory  councils 
shall  be  formed  by  and  coordinated  under 
the  local  community  action  agency.  Youth 
participation  in  advisory  council  affairs 
shall  be  encouraged  and  where  feasible  sep- 
arate youth  councils  may  be  established,  to 
be  composed  of  representative  enrollees  and 
representative  young  people  from  the  com- 
munities. The  Director  shall  establish  nec- 
essary rules  and  take  necessary  action  to 
assure  that  each  center  is  operated  In  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  this  section  with  a  view 
to  achieving,  so  far  as  possible,  objectives 
which  shall  include:  (1)  giving  community 
officials  appropriate  advance  notice  of 
changes  in  center  rules,  procedures,  or  ac- 
tivities that  may  affect  or  be  of  interest  to 
the  community:  (2)  affording  the  commu- 
nity a  meaningful  voice  in  center  affairs  of 
direct  concern  to  it.  including  policies  gov- 
erning the  issuance  and  terms  of  passes  to 
enrollees;  (3)  providing  center  officials  with 
full  and  rapid  access  to  relevant  community 
groups  and  agencies,  including  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  agencies  which  work  with 
young  people  in  the  community:  (4)  en- 
couraging the  fullest  practicable  participa- 
tion of  enrollees  in  programs  or  projects  for 
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community  improvement  or  betterment, 
with  adequate  advance  consultation  with 
business,  labor,  professional,  and  other  in- 
terested community  groups  and  organiza- 
tions; (5)  arranging  recreational,  athletic, 
or  similar  events  in  which  enrollees  and  lo- 
cal residents  may  participate  together:  (6) 
providing  community  residents  with  oppor- 
tunities to  work  with  enrollees  directly,  as 
part-time  instructors,  tutors,  or  advisers, 
either  in  the  center  or  in  the  community; 
(7)  developing,  where  feasible.  Job  or  career 
opportunities  for  enrollees  in  the  commu- 
nity: and  (8)  promoting  interchanges  of 
information  and  techniques  among,  and  co- 
operative projects  involving,  the  center  and 
community  schools,  educational  institutions, 
and  agencies  serving  young  people. 

"COUNSELING    AND    JOB     PLACEMENT 

"Sec  112.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide 
for  the  counseling  and  testing  of  each  en- 
rollee at  regular  Intervals  to  follow  his  prog- 
ress in  educational  and  vocational  programs. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  counsel  and  test 
each  enrollee  prior  to  his  scheduled  termi- 
nation to  determine  his  capabilities  and 
shall  seek  to  place  him  in  a  Job  in  the  voca- 
tion for  which  he  is  trained  and  in  which  he 
is  likely  to  succeed,  or  shall  assist  him  in 
attaining  further  training  or  education.  In 
placing  enrollees  In  Jobs,  the  Director  shall 
utilize  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make 
arrangements  to  determine  the  status  and 
progress  of  terminees  and  to  assure  that  their 
needs  for  further  education,  training,  and 
counseling  may  be  met. 

"(d)  Upon  termination  of  an  enrollee's 
training,  a  copy  of  his  pertinent  records,  in- 
cluding data  derived  from  his  counseling  and 
testing,  other  than  confidential  Information, 
shall  be  made  available  immediately  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

"(e)  The  Director  shall,  to  the  extent 
feasible  In  accordance  with  section  611  (d) 
of  this  Act,  arrange  for  the  readjustment 
allowance  provided  for  In  section  109(c)  of 
this  Act,  less  any  sums  already  paid  pursuant 
to  subsection  (d)  of  that  section,  to  be  paid 
to  former  enrollees  (who  have  not  already 
found  employment)  at  the  public  employ- 
ment service  office  nearest  the  home  of  any 
such  former  enrollee.  if  he  Is  returning  to 
his  home,  or  at  the  nearest  such  office  to  the 
community  In  which  the  former  enroUee  has 
indicated  an  Intent  to  reside.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  make  arrangements  by  which 
public  employment  service  officers  will  main- 
tain records  regarding  former  enrollees  who 
are  thus  paid  at  such  offices  Including  Infor- 
mation as  to — 

"(1)  the  number  of  former  enrollees  who 
have  declined  the  offices'  help  in  finding  a 
Job; 

"(2)  the  number  who  were  successfully 
placed  In  Jobs  without  further  education  or 
training; 

"(3)  the  number  who  were  found  to  re- 
quire further  training  before  being  placed  in 
Jobs  and  the  t\-pes  of  training  programs  in 
which  they  participated;  and 

"(4)  the  number  who  were  found  to  re- 
quire further  remedial  or  basic  education  in 
order  to  qualify  for  training  programs,  to- 
gether with  information  as  to  the  types  of 
programs  for  which  such  former  enrollees 
were  found  unqualified  for  enrollment. 
If  the  Director  deems  it  advisable  to  utilize 
the  services  of  any  other  public  or  private 
organization  or  agency  In  lieu  of  the  public 
employment  office,  he  shall  arrange  for  that 
organization  or  agency  to  make  the  payment 
of  the  readjustment  allowance  and  maintain 
the  same  types  of  records  regarding  former 
enrollees  as  are  herein  specified  for  mainte- 
nance by  public  employment  service  offices. 
and  shall  furnish  copies  of  such  records 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  In  the  case  of  en- 


rollees who  are  placed  in  Jobs  by  the  Director 
prior  to  the  termination  of  their  participa- 
tion  In  the   Jobs  Corps,  the  Director  shall 
maintain  records  providing  pertinent  place- 
ment and  follow-up  Information. 
"evaluation;     experimental     and     de^xlop- 
mental  projects 
"Sec  113.    (a)    The  Director  shall  provide 
for  the  careful  and  systematic  evaluation  of 
the  Job  Corps  program,  directly  or  by  con- 
tracting for   Independent   evaluations,  with 
a  view  to  measuring  specific  benefits,  so  far 
as    practicable,    and    providing    Information 
needed  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  program 
procedures,  policies,  and  methods  of  opera- 
tion.   In    particular,    this    evaluation    s'^iall 
seek  to  determine  the  costs  and  benefits  re- 
sulting from  the   use  of  residential   as  op- 
posed to  nonresidential  facilities,  from  the 
use   of   faclUties  combining   residential   and 
nonresidential    components,    from    the    use 
of  centers  with  large   as  opposed   to  small 
enrollments,  and  from  the  use  of  different 
types  of  program  sponsors,  including  public 
agencies,    institutions    of    higher    learning. 
boards   of   education,   and   private   corpora- 
tions. Tlie  evaluation  shall  also  Include  com- 
pari.'ons   with   proper   control   groups   com- 
posed of  persons  who  have  not  participated 
In  the  program.  In  carrying  out  such  evalua- 
tions, the  Director  shall  arrange  for  obtain- 
ing the  opinions  of  participants  about  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  program  and 
shall  consult  with  other  agencies  and  officials 
in  order  to  compare  the  relative  effectiveness 
of  Job  Corps  techniques  with  those  used  in 
other  programs,  and  shall  endeavor  to  secure, 
through  employers,   schools,   or   other  Gov- 
ernment   and    private    agencies    specific    in- 
formation    concerning     the     residence     of 
former  enrollees.   their   employment  status, 
compensation,   and  success  In   adjusting  to 
community  life.  He  shall  also  secure,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  similar  Information  directly 
from  enrollees  at  appropriate  intervals  fol- 
lowing their  completion   of  the   Job   Corps 
program.  The  results  of  such  evaluation  shall 
be  published  and  shall  be  summarized  in  the 
report   required   by   section   608. 

"(b)  The  Director  may  undertake  or  make 
grants  or  contracts  for  experimental,  research, 
or  demonstration  projects  directed  to  devel- 
oping or  testing  ways  of  securing  the  better 
use  of  facilities,  of  encouraging  ,i  more  rapid 
adjustment  of  enrollees  to  community  life 
that  will  permit  a  reduction  in  the  period  of 
their  enrollment,  of  reducing  transportation 
and  support  costs,  or  of  otherwise  promoting 
greater  efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  the  pro- 
gram authorized  under  this  part.  These  proj- 
ects shall  Include  one  or  more  projects  pro- 
viding youths  with  education,  training,  and 
T)ther  supportive  services  on  a  combined  resi- 
dential and  nonresidential  basis.  The  Direc- 
tor may.  if  he  deems  it  advisable,  undertake 
one  or  more  pilot  projects  designed  to  involve 
youth  who  have  a  history  of  serious  and 
violent  behavior  agsinst  persons  or  property, 
repetitive  delinquent  acts,  narcotics  addic- 
tion, or  other  behavioral  aberrations  Projects 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  developed  after 
appropriate  consultation  with  other  Federal 
or  State  agencies  conducting  similar  or  re- 
lated programs  or  projects  and  with  the  prime 
sponsors,  as  described  in  part  B  of  this  title, 
in  the  communities  where  the  projects  will 
be  carried  out.  They  may  be  undertaken 
Jointly  with  other  Federal  or  federally  as- 
sisted' programs,  including  programs  under 
part  B  of  this  title,  and  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able for  activities  under  those  programs  shall. 
with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  any  agency 
concerned,  be  available  to  projects  under  this 
section  to  the  extent  they  include  the  same 
or  substantially  similar  activities.  The  Direc- 
tor may  waive  any  provision  of  this  title 
which  he  finds  would  prevent  the  carrying 
out  of  elements  of  projects  under  this  sub- 
section essential  to  a  determination  of  their 
feasibility  and  usefulness.  He  shall,  either  In 


the  report  required  by  section  608  or  a  sep- 
arate annual  document,  report  to  the  Con- 
gress concerning  the  actions  taken  under  this 
section,  including  a  full  description  of  prog- 
ress made  in  connection  with  combined  resi- 
dential and  nonresidential  projects. 

"(c)  In  order  to  determine  whether  up- 
graded vocational  education  schools  could 
eliminate  or  substantially  reduce  the  school 
dropout  problem,  and  to  demonstrate  how 
communities  could  make  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  existing  educational  and  training 
facilities,  the  Director,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  shall  enter 
into  one  or  more  agreements  with  Stat^  edu- 
cational agencies  to  pay  the  cost  of  estab- 
lishing and  operating  model  community 
vocational  education  schools  and  skill 
centers.  Such  facilities  shall  be  centrally 
located  in  an  urban  area  having  a  high  drop- 
out rate,  a  large  number  of  unemployed 
youths,  and  a  need  in  the  area  for  a  combina- 
tion vocational  school  and  skill  center.  No 
such  agreement  shall  be  entered  into  unless 
it  contains  provisions  designed  to  assure 
that — 

"(1)   a   Job  survey  be  made  of  the  area: 

"(2)  the  training  program  of  the  school 
and  skill  center  reflect  the  job  market  needs 
as  projected  by  the  survey; 

"(3)  an  advisory  committee  composed  of 
representatives  of  business,  labor,  education, 
and  community  leaders  be  formed  to  follow 
the  center's  activities  and  to  make  periodic 
recommendations  regarding  its  operation: 

"(4)  arrangements  have  been  worked  out 
with  schools  in  the  area  and  the  administra- 
tor of  the  skill  center  for  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  the  center  both  during  and  after 
school  hours:   and 

"(5)  such  accounting  and  evaluation  pro- 
cedures as  the  Director  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  project  will  be  provided 

"ADVISORY    BOARDS    AND    COMMrrTEES 

"Sec.  114.  The  Director  shall  make  use  of 
advisory  committees  or  boards  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  the  Job  Corps,  and  the 
operation  of  Job  Corps  centers,  whenever  he 
determines  that  the  availability  of  outside 
advice  and  counsel  on  a  regular  basis  would 
be  of  substantial  beneflt  In  Identifying  and 
overcoming  problems.  In  planning  program 
or  center  development,  or  In  strengthening 
relationships  between  the  Job  Corps  and 
agencies,  institutions,  or  groups  engaged  in 
related  activities.  Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  considered  as  limiting  the  functions 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council,  established 
pursuant  to  section  605  of  this  Act.  with 
respect  to  any  matter  or  question  involving 
the  Job  Corps:  but  this  shall  not  prevent 
the  establishment  through  or  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Advisory  Council  of  one  or 
more  boards  or  committees  under  this 
section. 

"PARTICIPATION    OF    THE    STATES 

"Sec  115.  (a)  The  Director  shall  take  nec- 
essary action  to  facilitate  the  effective  par- 
ticipation of  States  in  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram, including,  but  not  limited  to.  consul- 
tation with  appropriate  State  agencies  on 
matters  pertaining  to  the  enforcement  of 
applicable  State  laws,  standards  of  enroUee 
conduct  and  discipline,  the  development  of 
meaningful  work  experience  and  other  activ- 
ities for  enrollees.  and  coordination  with 
State-operated  programs. 

"(b)  The  Director  may  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  States  to  assist  in  the  operation 
or  administration  of  State-operated  pro- 
grams which  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
part.  The  Director  may.  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions, pay  part  or  all  of  the  operative  or 
administrative  costs  of  such  programs. 

"(c)  No  Job  Corps  center  or  other  similar 
facility  designed  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  shall  be  established  within  a  State 
unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such   proposed 
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establishment  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Governor,  and  such  plan  has  not  bee^i  dis- 
approved by  him  within  30  days  of  such 
submission. 

•■APPLICATION    OF    PEOVI3I0NS    OF    FEDERAL    LAW 

••Sec  lie  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  speclfl- 
callv  provided  In  the  following  paragraphs  of 
mis  subsection,  enroUees  In  the  Job  Corps 
shall  not  be  considered  Federal  employees 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  Provisions  of 
law  relating  to  Federal  employment.  Includ- 
ng  those  r^egardlng  hours  of  work,  rates  of 
compensation,  leave,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  Federal  employee  beneflts_ 

••(U  For  purposes  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue code  of  1954  .26  US^C.  1  et  se^. '  and 
title  11  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.SC. 
401  et  seq.t.  enroUees  shall  be  deemed  em- 
^oyees^the  United  States  and  any  service 
performed  by  an  Individual  a^  an  enrollee 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  performed  In  the 
employ  of  the  United  States. 

••(■>)■  For  purposes  of  subchapter  I  of 
chapwr  81  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  compensation  to  Federa 
employees  for  work  Injuries),  f  ^o^'^"  ^f^^j^ 
be  deemed  civil  employees  of  the  United 
States  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  em- 
Dloyee'  as  defined  in  sections  8101  of  title  5 
United  States  Code,  and  the  provisions  of 
that     subchapter     shall     apply     except     as 

°"(Ai  The  term  'performance  of  duty'  shall 
not  include  any  act  of  an  enrollee  whle 
absent  from  his  or  her  assigned  post  of  duty. 
except  while  participating  in  an  activity  (in- 
cluding an  activity  while  on  pass  or  during 
travel  to  or  from  such  post  of  duty)  author- 
ized by  or  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  Job  Corps: 

•tB)  In  computing  compensation  benefits 
for  disability  or  death,  the  monthly  pay  of  an 
enrollee  shall  be  deemed  that  received  under 
the  entrance  salary  for  a  grade  GS-2  em- 
plovee  and  sections  8113  (a)  and  (bi  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  en- 
roUees; and  ,    „ 

••(Ci  Compensation  for  disability  shall  not 
begin  to  accrue  until  the  day  following  the 
date  on  which  the  Injured  enroUee  is  ter- 
minated. ,    »    , 

••(3)  For  purposes  of  the  Federal  tort 
claims  provisions  In  title  28.  United  States 
Code.  enroUees  shall  be  considered  employees 
of  the  Government. 

■•(b)  When  the  Director  finds  a  claim  for 
damage  to  persons  or  property  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  the  Job  Corps  to  be  a  proper 
charge  against  the  United  States,  and  it  Is 
not  cognizable  under  section  2672  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  he  may  adjust  and  settle 
It  In  an  amount  not  exceeding  $500. 

••(c)  Personnel  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  are  detailed  or  assigned  to  duly  in  the 
performance  of  agreements  made  by  the  Di- 
rector for  the  support  of  the  Corps  shall  not 
be  counted  In  computing  strength  under  any 
law  limiting  the  strength  of  such  services  or 
tn  computing  the  percentage  authorized  by 
law  for  any  grade  therein. 

"SPECIAL    LIMrTATIONS 

"Sec.  117.  (a)  The  Director  shaU  not  use 
any  funds  made  available  to  carry  out  this 
part  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968, 
in  a  manner  that  will  Increase  the  residential 
capacity  of  Job  Corps  centers  above  forty- 
five  thousand  enroUees. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  ac- 
tion to  insure  that  on  or  before  June  30. 
1968  of  the  total  number  of  Job  Corps  en- 
roUees receiving  training,  at  least  25  per  cen- 
tum shall  be  women.  The  Director  shall 
immediately  take  steps  to  achieve  an  enroll- 
ment ratio  of  50  per  centum  women  en- 
roUees in  training  in  the  Job  Corps  con- 
sistent with  (1)  efficiency  and  economy  in 
the  operation  of  the  program,  (2)  sound 
administrative  practice,  and  (3)  the  socio- 
economic, educational,  and  training  needs  of 
the  population  to  be  served. 
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••(c)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  ac- 
tion to  insure  that  for  the  first  year  ending 
June  30  1968.  the  direct  operating  costs  oi 
Job  Corps  centers  which  have  been  In  oper- 
ation for  more  than  nine  months  do  not 
exceed  $6,500  per  residential  enrollee,  or 
$2  500  per  nonresidential  enrollee. 

■'•(d)  The  Director  shaU  take  necessary  ac- 
tion to  Insure  that  aU  studies,  evaluations^ 
proposals,  and  data  produced  or  developed 
with  Federal  funds  in  the  course  of  the  oper- 
ation of  any  conservation  or  training  center 
shall  become  the  property  of  the  United 
States. 

•POLITICAL     DISCRIMINATION     AND     POLITICAL 
ACTIVITY 

"Sec  118.  (a)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  make  any  inquiry  concerning  the  polit- 
ical affiliation  or  beliefs  of  any  enrollee  or 
appUcant  for  enrollment  In  the  Corps.  All 
disclosures  concerning  such  matters  shall  be 
Ignored,  except  as  to  such  membership  in 
political  parties  or  organizations  as  consti- 
tutes by  law  a  disqualification  for  Govern- 
ment employment.  No  discrimination  shaU 
be  exercised,  threatened,  or  promised  by  any 
person  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  against  or  in  favor  of  any 
enroUee  In  the  Corps  or  any  applicant  for 
enrollment  In  the  Corps  because  of  his  politi- 
cal affiUatlon  or  beliefs,  except  as  may  be  spe- 
cifically authorized  or  required  by  law. 

■(b)  No  officer,  employee,  or  enrollee  of 
the  Corps  shall  take  any  active  part  In  politi- 
cal management  or  In  political  campaigns, 
either  partisan  or  nonpartisan,  or  in  voter 
registration  drives,  except  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  or  pursuant  to  statute,  and  no  such 
officer,  employee,  or  enrollee  shall  use  his  offi- 
cial position  or  Influence  for  the  purpose  of 
interfering  with  an  election  or  affecting  the 
result  thereof.  All  such  persons  shall  retain 
the  right  to  vote  as  they  may  choose  and 
to  express.  In  their  private  capacities,  their 
opinions  on  all  political  subjects  and  candi- 
dates. Any  officer,  employee,  enrollee.  or  Fed- 
eral employee  who  solicits  funds  for  political 
purposes  from  members  of  the  Corps,  shall 
be  in  violation  of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act,  1925. 

"(C)  Whenever  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  finds  that  any  person  has 
violated  the  foregoing  provisions,  it  shall, 
after  giving  due  notice  and  opportunity  for 
explanation  to  the  officer  or  employee  or  en- 
rollee concerned,  certify  the  facts  to  the  Di- 
rector with  specific  Instructions  as  to  disci- 
pline or  dismissal  or  other  corrective  actions." 

WORK    AND    TRAINING    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  102.  Parts  B  and  D  of  title  I  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  are  con- 
solidated as  a  new  part  B  of  such  title  and 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
■  P.AKT  B — Work  and  Training  for  Youth 
AND  Adults 
"statement  of  purpose 

"Sec.  120.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to 
provide  useful  work  and  training  opportuni- 
ties, together  with  related  services  and  assist- 
ance, that  will  assist  low-Income  youths  to 
continue  or  resume  their  education,  and  to 
help  unemployed  or  low-Income  persons,  both 
young  and  adult,  to  obtain  and  hold  regular 
competitive  employment,  with  maximum  op- 
portunities for  local  initiative  in  developing 
programs  which  respond  to  local  needs  and 
problems,  and  with  emphasis  upon  a  com- 
prehensive approach  which  Includes  pro- 
grams using  both  public  and  private  re- 
sources to  overcome  the  complex  problems 
of  the  most  severely  disadvantaged  In  urban 
and  rural  areas  having  high  concentrations 
or  proportions  of  unemployment,  underem- 
ployment, and  low  income. 
"•communttt  program  areas  and  comprehen- 
sive   WORK    and   training    PROGRAMS 

'•Sec.  121.  (a)  The  Director  shall  designate 
or  recognize  community  program  areas  for 


the  purpose  of  planning  and  conducting 
comprehensive  community  work  and  train- 
ing programs. 

••(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  title,  a  com- 
munity may  be  a  city,  county,  multlclty.  or 
multlcounty  unit,  an  Indian  reservation,  or 
a  neighborhood  or  other  area  (irrespective 
of  boundaries  or  political  subdivisions) 
which  provides  a  suitable  organizational  base 
and  possesses  the  commonality  of  Interest 
needed  for  a  comprehensive  work  and  train- 
ing program.  The  Director  shall  consult  with 
the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  respon- 
sible for  programs  relating  to  community 
action,  manpower  services,  physical  and  eco- 
nomic development,  housing,  education, 
health,  and  other  community  services  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  coterminous 
or  complementary  boundaries  for  planning 
purposes  among  those  programs  and  com- 
prehensive work  and  training  programs  as- 
sisted under  this  title. 

"(CI  A  comprehensive  work  and  training 
program  must  seek  to  provide  participants 
an  unbroken  sequence  of  services  which  will 
enable  them  to  obtain  and  hold  employ- 
ment It  shall  provide  a  systematic  approach 
to  planning  and  implementation  including 
the  link.ige  of  relevant  component  programs 
authorized  bv  this  Act  with  one  another  and 
with  other  appropriate  public  and  private 
programs  and  activities.  It  shall  also  provide 
for  evaluation. 

"prime    sponsors    AND    DELEGATE    AGENCIES 

••Sec  122  (a)  For  each  community  pro- 
gram area,  the  Director  shall  recognize  a 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  which 
shall  serve  as  the  prime  spon-sor  to  receive 
funds  under  section  123  i  except  as  other- 
wise provided  In  section  123(c)  I .  This 
agency  must  be  capable  of  planning,  admin- 
istering, coordinating,  and  e^.aluating  a 
comprehensive  work  and  training  program, 
••(b)  The  prime  sponsor  shall  provide  for 
the  participation  of  employers  and  labor  or- 
ganizations in  the  planning  and  conduct  of 
the  comprehensive  work  and  training  pro- 
grams. 

••(c)  The  prime  sponsor  shall  be  encour- 
aged to  make  use  of  public  and  private  or- 
ganizations as  delegate  agencies  to  carry  out 
components  of  the  comprehensive  work  and 
training  program.  Including  without  limi- 
tation agencies  governed  with  the  participa- 
tion of  the  poor  and  other  residents  of  the 
neighborhoods  or  rural  areas  served,  educa- 
tional institutions,  the  public  employment 
service,  the  public  welfare  agency,  other 
health  and  welfare  agencies,  private  train- 
ing institutions,  and  other  capable  public 
and  private  organizations. 

"(d)  The  prime  sponsor  and  delegate 
agencies  shall  provide  for  participation  of 
residents  of  the  area  and  members  of  the 
groups  served  in  the  planning,  conduct,  and 
evaluation  of  the  comprehensive  work  and 
training  program  and  Its  components.  Sucn 
persons  shall  be  provided  maximum  em- 
ployment opportunity  in  the  conduct  of 
component  programs,  including  opportunity 
for  further  occupational  training  and  ca- 
reer advancement. 

••(e)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  assure  that  programs  under  this 
part  have  adequate  Internal  administrative 
controls,  accounting  requirements,  personnel 
standards,  evaluation  procedures,  and  other 
poUcles  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the 
effective  use  of  funds. 

••eligible  activities 
••Sec  123  (a)  The  Director  may  provide 
financial  assistance  In  urban  and  rural  areas 
for  comprehensive  work  and  training  pro- 
grams or  components  of  such  programs,  in- 
cluding the  following: 

"(1)  programs  to  provide  part-time  em- 
ployment, on-the-job  training,  and  useful 
work  experience  for  students  from  low-In- 
come families  who  are  In  the  ninth  through 
tweUth  grades  of  school  (or  are  of  an  age 
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equivalent  to  that  of  students  In  such 
grades)  and  who  are  In  need  of  the  earnings 
to  permit  them  to  resume  or  maintain  at- 
tendance In  school; 

••(2)  programs  to  provide  unemployed,  un- 
deremployed, or  low-income  persons  laged 
sixteen  and  oven  with  useful  work  and  train- 
ing (Which  must  Include  sufficient  basic 
education  and  Institutional  or  on-the-job 
training)  designed  to  assist  those  persons  to 
develop  their  maximum  occupational  poten- 
tial and  to  obtain  regular  competitive  em- 
ployment; 

"(3)  special  programs  which  Involve  work 
activities  directed  to  the  needs  of  those 
chronically  unemployed  poor  who  have  poor 
employment  prospects  and  are  unable,  be- 
cause of  age,  lack  of  employment  oppor- 
tunity, or  otherwise,  to  secure  appropriate 
employment  or  training  assistance  under 
other  programs,  and  which,  in  addition  to 
other  services  provided,  will  enable  such  per- 
sons to  participate  in  projects  for  the  better- 
ment or  beautification  of  the  community  or 
area  served  by  the  program,  including  with- 
out limitation  activities  which  will  con- 
tribute to  the  management,  conservation,  or 
development  of  natural  resources,  recrea- 
tional areas.  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment parks,  highways,  and  other  lands; 

•■(4)  special  programs  which  provide  unem- 
ployed or  low-Income  persons  with  Jobs  lead- 
ing to  career  opportunities,  including  new 
types  of  careers,  in  programs  designed  to  im- 
prove the  physical,  social,  economic,  or  cul- 
tural condition  of  the  community  or  area 
served  in  fields  Includlns:  without  limitation 
health,  education,  welfare,  neighborhood  re- 
development, and  public  .safety,  which  pro- 
vide maximum  prospects  for  advancement 
and  continued  employment  without  Federal 
assistance,  which  give  promise  of  contribut- 
ing to  the  broader  adoption  of  new  methods 
of  structuring  Jobs  and  new  methods  of  pro- 
viding Job  ladder  opportunities,  and  which 
provide  opportunities  for  further  occupa- 
tional training  to  facilitate  career  advance- 
ment; 

••(5)  special  programs  which  concentrate 
work  and  training  resources  in  urban  and 
rural  areas  having  large  concentrations  or 
proportions  of  low-Income,  unemployed 
persons,  and  within  those  rural  areas  having 
substantial  outmlgratlon  to  urban  areas. 
which  are  appropriately  focused  to  assure 
that  work  and  training  opportunities  are  ex- 
tended to  the  most  severely  disadvantaged 
persons  who  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
benefit  from  such  opportunities,  and  which 
are  supported  by  specific  commitments  of 
cooperation  from  private  and  public  em- 
ployers; 

"(6)  supportive  and  follow-up  services  to 
supplement  work  and  training  programs 
under  this  or  other  Acts  including  health 
services,  counseling,  day  care  for  children, 
transportation  assistance,  and  other  special 
services  necessary  to  assist  Individuals  to 
achieve  success  In  work  and  training  pro- 
grams and  in  employment; 

"(7)  employment  centers  and  mobile  em- 
ployment service  units  to  provide  recruit- 
ment, counseling,  and  placement  services, 
conveniently  located  in  urban  neighborhoods 
and  rural  areas  and  easily  accessible  to  the 
most  disadvantaged; 

•'(8)  programs  to  provide  Incentives  to 
private  employers,  other  than  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations, to  train  or  employ  unemployed 
or  low-Income  persons.  Including  arrange- 
ments by  direct  contract,  reimbursements  to 
employers  for  unusual  training  costs  for  a 
limited  period  when  an  employee  might  not 
be  fully  productive,  payment  for  on-the-job 
counseling  and  other  supportive  services. 
payment  of  all  or  part  of  employer  costs  of 
sending  recruiters  into  urban  and  rural  areas 
of  high  concentrations  or  proportions  of  un- 
employed or  low-Income  persons,  and  pay- 
ments to  permit  employers  to  provide  em- 
ployees resident  In  such  areas  with  trans- 


portation to  and  from  work  or  to  reimburse 
such  employees  for  such  transportation: 
Provided,  That  in  making  such  reimburse- 
ments to  employers  the  Director  shall  assure 
that  the  wages  paid  any  employee  shall  not 
be  less  than  the  mirumum  wage  which  would 
be  applicable  to  employment  under  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  if  section  6  of 
such  Act  applied  to  the  employee  and  he  was 
not  exempt  under  section  13  thereof;  and 

•■(9)  means  of  planning,  administering, 
coordinating,  and  evaluating  a  comprehen- 
sive work  and  training  program. 

••(bi  Commencing  July  1,  1968.  all  work 
and  training  component  programs  conducted 
In  a  community  under  this  section  shall  be 
consolidated  Into  the  comprehensive  work 
and  training  program  and  financial  assist- 
ance for  such  components  shall  be  provided 
to  the  prime  sponsor  unless  the  Director 
determines  there  is  a  good  cause  for  provid- 
ing an  extension  of  time,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  by  subsection  (O.  After  that 
date,  the  work  and  training  components  of 
programs  authorized  by  section  502  of  this 
Act  and  by  section  261  of  part  E  of  title  II 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962  shall  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  be  linked  to  the  comprehensive  work 
and  training  program.  Including  funding 
through  the  prime  sponsor  where  appro- 
priate. 

••(c)  The  Director  may  provide  financial 
assistance  to  a  public  agency  or  private 
organization  other  than  a  prime  sponsor  to 
carry  out  one  or  more  component  programs 
described  In  subsection  (a)  when  he  deter- 
mines, after  soliciting  and  considering  com- 
ments of  the  prime  sponsor,  if  any,  that 
such  assistance  would  enhance  program 
effectiveness  or  acceptance  on  the  part  of 
persons  served  and  would  serve  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  In  the  case  of  programs  under 
subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section,  financial 
assistance  may  be  provided  directly  to  local 
or  State  educational  agencies  pursuant  to 
agreements  between  the  Director  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  providing  for  the  opera- 
tion of  such  programs  under  direct  grants 
or  contracts. 

'•special  conditions 
••Sec.  124.  (a)  The  Director  shall  not  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  any  program 
under  this  part  unless  he  determines,  in 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  that — 

■(1)  no  participant  wUl  be  employed  on 
projects  involving  political  parties,  or  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  as  Is  used  or  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worship; 

'•(2)  the  program  wUl  not  result  In  the 
displacement  of  employed  workers  or  impair 
existing  contracts  for  services,  or  result  in 
the  substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds 
in  conjunction  with  work  that  would  other- 
wise be  performed; 

••.3 1  the  rates  of  pay  for  time  spent  in 
work-training  and  education,  and  other  con- 
ditions of  employment,  will  be  appropriate 
and  reasonable  in  the  light  of  such  factors 
as  the  type  of  work,  geographical  region,  and 
proficiency  of  the  participant; 

"(4)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupa- 
tional development  or  upward  mobility  of 
Individual  participants; 

'•(5)  no  person  charged  in  whole  or  In 
part,  with  responsibility  for  administration 
of  the  program  is,  or  ever  has  been,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party 

••ib)  For  programs  which  provide  ■work 
and  training  related  to  physical  Improve- 
ments, preference  shall  be  given  to  those  Im- 
provements which  will  be  substantially  used 
by  low-income  persons  and  families  or  which 
will  contribute  substantially  to  amenities  or 
facilities  In  urban  or  rural  areas  having  high 
concentrations  or  proportions  of  low-Income 
persons  and  families. 


"lO  Programs  approved  under  this  part 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  con- 
tribute to  the  elimination  of  artificial  bar- 
riers to  employment  and  occupational  ad- 
vancement. 

"id)  Projects  under  this  part  shall  provide 
for  maximum  feasible  use  of  resources  under 
other  Federal  programs  for  work  and  train- 
ing and  the  resources  of  the  private  sector. 

"PSOGEAM    participants 

•'Sec.  125.  (a)  Participants  In  programs 
under  this  part  must  be  unemployed  or  low- 
income  persons.  The  Director,  in  consulta- 
tion ■with  the  Social  Security  Administrator. 
shall  establish  criteria  for  low  income,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  family  size,  urban- 
rural  and  farm-nonfarm  differences,  and 
other  relevant  factors.  Any  individual  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  from  a  low-Income  family 
If  the  family  receives  cash  welfare  payments. 
■|b)  Participants  must  be  permanent  res- 
idents of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(CI  Participants  shall  not  be  deemed 
Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  Federal 
employment.  Including  those  relating  to 
hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave. 
unemplo>Tnent  compensation,  and  Federal 
employment  benefits. 

"ELDERLT 

"Sec.  126.  The  Director  shall  provide  that 
programs  under  this  part  shall  be  designed 
to  deal  with  the  Incidence  of  long-term  un- 
employment among  persons  fifty-five  years 
and  older.  In  the  conduct  of  such  programs, 
the  Director  shall  encourage  the  employ- 
ment of  such  persons  as  regular,  part-time, 
and  short-term  staff  In  component  programs. 

•'pilot  projects 

"Sec  127.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide 
financial  assistance  to  public  or  private  or- 
ganizations for  pilot  projects  which  are  de- 
signed to  develop  new  approaches  to  further 
the  objectives  of  this  part.  Such  projects 
may  be  conducted  by  public  agencies  or  pri- 
vate organizations. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  undertake  pilot 
projects  designed  to  encourage  the  maxi- 
mum participation  of  private  employers, 
other  than  nonprofit  organizations,  in  work 
and  training  programs  under  this  part. 

"ici  Before  the  Director  may  approve  a 
pilot  project,  he  shall  solicit  and  consider 
comments  on  such  project  from  the  prime 
sponsor.  If  any,  in  the  community  where 
the  project  will  be  tmdertaken. 

"TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE    AND    TRAINING 

"Sec  128.  The  Director  may  provide  (di- 
rectly or  through  contracts  or  other  ap- 
propriate arrangements)  technical  assisteince 
to  assist  in  the  Initiation  or  effective  opera- 
tion of  programs  under  this  part.  He  may 
also  make  arrangements  for  the  training  of 
instructors  and  other  personnel  needed  to 
carry  out  work  and  training  programs  under 
this  part.  He  shall  give  special  consideration 
to  the  problems  of  rural  areas. 

"ROLE    OF    the    states 

"Sec.  129.  The  Director  may  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  appropriate  State 
agencies  to^ 

"(1)  provide  technical  assistance  and 
training,  as  authorized  by  section  128,  with 
particular  emphasis  upon  service  to  rural 
areas  and  for  this  purpose  preference  shall 
be  given  to  the  State  agency  which  admin- 
isters programs  assisted   by  section  231; 

"(2)  assist  in  coordinating  State  activi- 
ties related  to  this  part; 

••(3)  operate  work  and  training  programs 
in  communities  which  have  not  yet  estab- 
lished an  acceptable  prime  sponsor;  and 

"(4)  provide  work  and  training  oppor- 
tunities on  State  projects  and  In  State  agen- 
cies: Provided,  That  these  opportunities 
shall  be  made  available  to  participants  In 
community  work  and  training  programs. 
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■•equitable  distribution  of  assistance 
"Sec.  130.  Of  the  sums  appropriated  or 
allocated  for  any  fiscal  year  for  programs 
authorized  under  this  title,  the  Director  shall 
reserve  not  to  exceed  20  per  centum  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  section  123(aM5): 
but  not  more  than  12 '^  per  centum  of  the 
funds  so  reserved  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  used  within  any  one  State.  With  respect 
to  the  remaining  funds  appropriated  or  al- 
located to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 123,  the  Director  shall  establish  criteria 
designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  assistance  among  the  States.  In  de- 
veloping those  criteria,  he  shall  consider, 
among  other  relevant  factors,  the  ratios  of 
population,  unemployment,  and  family  In- 
come levels. 

"UMrrATIONS    ON    FEDERAL    ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  131.  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
any  program  or  activity  carried  out  pursuant 
to  section  123  of  this  part  shall  not  exceed 
90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  program  or 
r.ctivity.  including  costs  of  administration. 
The  Director  may,  however,  approve  assist- 
ance in  excess  uf  that  percentage  if  he  de- 
termines, pursuant  to  regulations  establish- 
ing objective  criteria  for  such  determina- 
tions, that  this  Is  necessary  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Non-Federal 
contributions  may  be  In  cash  or  In  kind, 
fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to 
plant,  equipment,  and  services.  If  in  any 
fiscal  year,  a  community  provides  non-Fed- 
eral contributions  under  this  title  exceed- 
ing its  requirements  under  this  section,  such 
excess  may  be  used  to  meet  Its  requirements 
for  such  contributions  under  section  223(c). 

"PROGRAM   DATA   AND   EVALtTATION 

"Sec.  132.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide 
for  the  development  and  implementation  of 
a  program  data  system  consistent  with  simi- 
lar data  systems  for  other  relevant  Federal 
programs.  Such  data  shall  be  published 
periodically. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the 
continuing  evaluation  of  the  programs 
under  this  part,  Including  their  effectiveness 
In  achieving  stated  goals,  their  Impact  on 
related  programs,  and  their  structure  and 
mechanisms  for  the  delivery  of  services,  and 
he  shall  arrange  for  obtaining  the  opinions 
of  participants  about  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  programs.  This  evaluation 
shall  include  comparisons  with  proper  con- 
trol groups  composed  of  persons  who  have 
not  participated  In  such  programs,  and  shall 
seek  to  develop  comparative  data  on  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  work  and  training  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  Act  and  by  other 
Acts,  Including  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962.  He  may.  for  this 
purpose,  contract  for  Independent  evalua- 
tions of  such  programs  or  individual  projects. 
The  results  of  such  evaluations  shall  be  in- 
cluded In  the  report  required  by  section  608. 

"(c)  The  Director  shall  develop  and  pub- 
lish standards  for  evaluation  of  program 
effectiveness  in  achieving  the  objectives  of 
this  title.  Such  standards  shall  be  considered 
In  deciding  whether  to  renew  or  supplement 
financial  assistance  provided  by  sections  123. 
128.  and  129." 

COMMUNITY    ACnON    AMENDMENTS 

SBC.  103.  Title  11  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"TITLE   II— URBAN   AND   RURAL   COMRIU- 
NITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

"STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSE 

■•Sec  201.  This  title  provides  for  commu- 
nity action  agenlces  and  programs,  pre- 
scribes the  structure  and  describes  the  func- 
tions of  community  action  agencies  and 
authorizes  financial  assistance  to  commu- 
nity action  programs  and  related  projects 
and  activities.  Its  basic  purpose  is  to  stimu- 
late a  better  focusing  of  all  available  local. 


State,  private  and  Federal  resources  upon  the 
goal  of  enabling  low-Income  families,  and 
low-Income  Individuals  of  all  ages  In  rural 
and  urban  areas,  to  attain  the  skills,  knowl- 
edge, and  motivations  and  secure  the  oppor- 
tunities needed  for  them  to  become  fully 
self -sufficient  Its  specific  purposes  are  to 
promote,  as  methods  of  achieving  a  better 
focusing  of  resources  on  the  goal  of  Indi- 
vidual and  family  self-sufficiency — 

"(1)  the  strengthening  of  community  ca- 
pabilities for  planning  and  coordinating  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  other  assistance  related  to 
the  elimination  of  poverty,  so  that  this  as- 
sistance, through  the  efforts  of  local  officials, 
organizations,  and  interested  and  affected 
citizens,  can  be  made  more  responsible  to 
local  needs  and  conditions; 

■|2)  the  bett«r  organization  of  a  range 
of  services  related  to  the  needs  of  the  poor, 
so  that  these  services  may  be  made  more 
effective  and  efficient  in  helping  families  and 
individuals  to  overcome  particular  problems 
In  a  way  that  takes  account  of.  and  sup- 
ports their  progress  in  overcoming,  related 
problems; 

"(3)  the  greater  use.  subject  to  adequate 
evaluation,  of  new  types  of  services  and  in- 
novative approaches  in  attacking  causes  of 
poverty,  so  as  to  develop  Increasingly  effec- 
tive methods  of  employing  available  re- 
sources; 

"  1 4 )  the  development  and  Implementation 
of  all  programs  and  projects  designed  to  serve 
the  poor  or  low-income  areas  with  the  maxi- 
mum feasible  participation  of  residents  of 
the  areas  and  members  of  the  groups  served, 
so  as  to  best  stimulate  and  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  capabilities  for  self-advancement 
and  assure  that  those  programs  and  projects 
are  otherwise  meaningful  to  and  widely 
utilized  by  their  Intended  beneficiaries;  and 

"(5)  the  broadening  of  the  resource  base 
of  programs  directed  to  the  elimination  of 
poverty,  so  as  to  secure,  in  addition  to  the 
services  and  assistance  of  public  officials, 
private  religious,  charitable,  and  neighbor- 
hood organizations,  and  Individual  citizens, 
a  more  active  role  for  business,  labor,  and 
professional  groups  able  to  provide  employ- 
ment opportunities  or  otherwise  Influence 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  services  of  con- 
cern to  the  poor. 

"It  Is  further  declared  to  be  the  purpose  of 
this  title  and  the  policy  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  provide  for  basic  edu- 
cation, health  care,  vocational  training,  and 
employment  opportunities  in  rural  America 
to  enable  the  poor  living  in  rural  areas  to 
remain  In  such  areas  and  become  self-suffi- 
cient therein.  It  shall  not  be  the  purpose  of 
this  title  or  the  policy  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  encourage  the  rural 
poor  to  migrate  to  urban  areas,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  the  finding  of  Congress  that  continua- 
tion of  such  migration  Is  frequently  not  In 
the  best  Interests  of  the  poor  and  tends  to 
further  congest  the  already  overcrowded 
slums  and  ghettos  of  our  Nation's  cities. 

"Part  A — Community  Action  Agencies  and 

Programs 

"designation  of  commtjnity  action  agencies; 

community  action  programs 

"Sec.  210.  (a)  Community  action  agencies 
shall  be  a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  (having  elected  or  duly  appointed  gov- 
erning officials),  or  a  combination  of  such 
political  subdivisions,  or  a  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency  or  organization  which  has 
been  designated  by  a  State  or  such  a  political 
subdivision  or  combination  of  such  subdi- 
visions, which — 

"1 1 )  has  power  to  enter  Into  contracts  with 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and 
organizations  to  assist  In  fulfilling  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  and 

"(2)  Is  designated  as  a  community  action 
agency  by  the  Director. 

A  community  action  program  is  a  community 
based  and  ofserated  program — 


"(1)  which  Includes  or  is  designed  to  in- 
clude a  sufficient  number  of  projects  or  com- 
ponents  to  provide.  In  sum,  a  range  of  serv- 
ices and  activities  having  a  measurable  and 
potentially  major  impact  on  causes  of  poverty 
in  the  community  or  those  areas  of  the  com- 
munity where  poverty  is  a  particularly  acute 
problem; 

"(2)  which  has  been  developed,  and  which 
organizes  and  combines  Its  component  proj- 
ects and  activities.  In  a  manner  appropriate 
to  carry  out  all  the  purposes  of  this  title; 
and 

"(3)  which  conforms  to  such  other  sup- 
plementary criteria  as  the  Director  may  pre- 
scribe consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

"(b)  Components  of  a  community  action 
program  may  be  administered  by  the  com- 
munity action  agency,  where  consistent  with 
sound  and  efficient  management  and  appli- 
cable  law.  or  by  other  agencies.  They  may 
be  projects  eligible  for  assistance  under  thi's 
title,  or  projects  assisted  from  other  public 
or  private  sources;  and  they  may  be  either 
specially  designed  to  meet  local  needs,  or 
designed  pursuant  to  the  eligibility  stand- 
ards of  a  State  or  Federal  program  providing 
assistance  to  a  particular  kind  of  activity 
which  will  help  In  meeting  those  needs. 

"(C)  The  community  for  which  a  com- 
munity action  agency  is  designated  to  carry 
on  a  community  action  program  may  be  a 
city,  county,  multicity.  multicouiity,  or  other 
governmental  unit,  an  Indian  reservation,  or 
a  neighborhood  or  other  area  (whether  or 
not  its  boundaries  correipond  with  those  of 
any  political  subdivision);  but  it  must  in 
any  event  provide  the  organizational  base 
and  possess  the  commonality  of  interest 
needed  for  an  efficient  and  effective  program 
conforming  to  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion, 

"id)  The  Director  may  provide  financial 
assistance  to  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  as  a  community  action  agency  other 
than  a  community  action  agency  designated 
und?r  subsection  (a  I  for  activities  of  the 
kind  described  in  this  title  where  he  deter- 
mines that  the  community  action  agency 
serving  the  community  has  failed,  after  hav- 
ing a  reasonable  opportunity  to  do  so,  to 
submit  a  satisfactory  plan  for  a  community 
action  progr.im  which  meets  the  criteria  for 
approval  set  forth  in  this  title,  or  that 
iieuher  the  State  nor  any  qualified  political 
subdivision  or  combination  of  such  subdi- 
visions is  willing  to  be  designated  as  the  com- 
munity action  agency  for  such  community 
or  to  designate  a  public  or  private  nonproi!it 
agency  or  organization  to  be  so  designated 
by  the  Director. 

"(e)  No  political  subdivision  of  a  State 
shall  be  included  In  the  community  action 
program  of  a  State,  or  of  any  political  sub- 
division or  combination  thereof.  If  the  elected 
or  duly  appointed  governing  officials  thereof 
do  not  wish  to  be  so  included.  Such  political 
subdivision,  and  any  public  or  private  non- 
profit organization  or  agency  designated  by 
it.  shall  be  eligible  for  designation  as  a  com- 
munity action  agency  on  the  same  basis  as 
other  political  subdivisions  and  their  des- 
ignees. 

"(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  a  tribal 
government  of  an  Indian  reservation  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  political  subdivision  of 
a  State. 

"COMMUNITY   ACTION    AGENCIES   AND    BOARDS 

"Sec.  211.  (a)  Each  community  action 
agency  which  Is  a  State  or  a  political  sub- 
division of  a  State,  or  a  combination  of  polit- 
ical subdivisions,  shall  administer  Its  pro- 
gram through  a  community  action  board 
which  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b).  Each  community  action  agency 
which  Is  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency 
or  organization  designated  by  a  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State,  or  combination 
of  political  subdivisions,  or  Is  an  agency  des- 
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(mated  by  the  Director  under  section  210(di , 
^e11  have  a  governing  board  which  shall 
[oeet  the  requirements  of  subsection  ( b ) . 

•■(b)  Eich  board  to  which  this  subsection 
jpplies  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  fifty- 
jne  members  and  shall  be  so  constituted 
tiat  i  1 1  one-third  of  the  members  of  the 
ioard  are  public  officials,  including  the  chief 
elected  official  or  officials,  or  their  representa- 
tives, unless  the  number  of  such  officials  rea- 
soaatJly  available  for  such  service  is  less  than 
one-third  of  the  membership  of  the  board. 
i2)  at  least  one-third  of  the  members  are 
persons  chosen  in  accordance  v.ith  demo- 
cratic selection  procedures  adequate  to  as- 
sure that  they  are  representative  of  the  poor 
iji  trie  area  served,  and  (3)  the  remainder 
of  the  members  are  officials  or  members  of 
Wsiness,  Industry,  labor,  religious,  welfare, 
education,  or  other  major  groups  and  inter- 
ests in  the  community.  Each  member  of  the 
board  selected  to  represent  a  specific  geo- 
graptiic  area  within  a  community  must  re- 
side In  the  area  he  represents.  No  person 
selected  under  clause  (2)  or  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section as  a  member  of  a  board  shall  serve 
on  such  board  for  more  than  three  consecu- 
tive years,  or  more  than  a  total  of  six  years. 

"(c)  Where  a  community  action  agency 
paces  responsibility  for  policy  determina- 
tions with  respect  to  the  character,  extent, 
and  administration  of  programs  to  be  carried 
on  in  a  particular  geographic  area  within  the 
community  in  a  subsidiary  board,  council, 
or  similar  agency,  or  where  it  places  sub- 
stantial reliance  on  the  recommendations  of 
such  an  agency  in  making  such  policy  de- 
terminations affecting  particular  areas,  such 
subsidiary  board,  council,  or  similar  agency 
shall  meet  the  requirements  of  subsection 
lb). 

"(d)  The  Director  shall  promulgate  such 
standards  or  rules  relating  to  the  schedul- 
iag  and  notice  of  meetings,  quorums  i  which 
shall  be  not  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
total  membership),  procedures,  establlsh- 
aeni  of  committees,  and  similar  matters  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  to  assure  that  boards 
which  are  subject  to  subsection  (b)  provide 
i  continuing  and  effective  mechanism  for 
securing  broad,  community  involvement  in 
programs  assisted  under  this  title  and  that 
all  groups  or  elements  represented  on  those 
boards  have  a  full  and  fair  opportunity  to 
participate  in  decisions  affecting  those  pro- 
grams. Such  standards  or  rules  rhall  not  pre- 
clude any  such  board  from  appointing  an 
executive  committee  or  similar  group,  which 
fairly  reflects  the  composition  of  the  board, 
to  transact  the  board's  business  between  Its 
meetings.  The  quorum  requirements  for  any 
such  committee  or  group  shall  be  established 
by  the  board. 

"(e)  The  powers  of  every  community  ac- 
tion agency  governing  board  shall  Include 
the  power  to  appoint  persons  to  senior  staff 
positions,  to  determine  major  personnel,  fis- 
cal, and  program  policies,  to  approve  overall 
program  plans  and  priorities,  and  to  assure 
compliance  with  conditions  of  .tnd  approve 
proposals  for  financial  assistance  under  this 
title. 

"SPECmc     POWERS     AND     FUNCTIONS     OF     COM- 
MUNITY   ACTION    AGENCIES 

"Sec  212.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  Its  over- 
all responsibility  for  planning,  coordinating. 
evaluating,  and  administering  a  community 
action  program,  a  community  action  agency 
aust  have  authority  under  Its  charter  or 
applicable  law  to  receive  and  administer 
'uads  under  this  title,  funds  and  contribu- 
tions from  private  or  local  public  sources 
which  may  be  used  In  support  of  a  com- 
mtinlty  action  program,  and  funds  under  any 
Federal  or  State  assistance  program  pursuant 
to  which  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency 
!a6  the  case  may  be)  organized  In  accordance 
1th  this  part  could  act  as  grantee,  con- 
tractor, or  sponsor  of  projects  appropriate  for 
inclusion  In  a  community  action  program.  A 
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community  action  agency  must  also  be  em- 
powered to  transfer  funds  so  received,  and  to 
delegate  powers  to  other  agencies,  subject  to 
the  powers  of  its  governing  board  and  its 
overall  program  responsibilities.  This  power 
to  transfer  funds  and  delegate  powers  must 
Include  the  power  to  make  transfers  and  dele- 
gations covering  component  projects  in  all 
cases  where  this  will  contribute  to  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  or  otherwise  further  pro- 
gram objectives. 

"(b)  In  exercising  its  powers  and  carrying 
out  Its  overall  responsibility  for  a  community 
action  program,  a  commumty  action  agency 
shall  have,  subject  to  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  at  least  the  following  functions: 

"(1 1  Planning  systematically  for  and  eval- 
uating the  program.  Including  actions  to  de- 
velop information  as  to  the  problems  and 
causes  of  poverty  in  the  community,  deter- 
mine how  much  and  how  effectively  assist- 
ance is  being  provided  to  deal  with  those 
problems  and  causes,  and  establishjDrlorities 
among  projects,  activities  and  Jareas  as 
needed  for  the  best  and  most  efficient  use 
of  resources. 

"(2)  Encouraging  agencies  engaged  In 
activities  related  to  the  community  action 
program  to  plan  for,  secure  and  administer 
assistance  available  under  this  title  or  from 
other  sources  on  a  common  or  cooperative 
basis;  providing  planning  or  technical  assist- 
ance to  those  agencies;  and  generally,  in  co- 
operation with  community  agencies  and  offi- 
cials, undertaking  actions  to  improve  existing 
efforts  to  attack  poverty,  such  as  improving 
day-to-day  communication,  closing  service 
gaps,  focusing  resources  on  the  most  needy, 
and  providing  additional  opportunities  to 
low-income  Individuals  for  regular  employ- 
ment or  participation  in  the  programs  or  ac- 
tivities for  which  those  community  agencies 
and  officials  are  responsible. 

"(3)  Initiating  and  sponsoring  projects 
responsive  to  needs  of  the  poor  which  are 
not  otherwise  being  met,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  providing  central  or  common 
services  that  can  be  drawn  upon  by  a  variety 
of  related  programs,  developing  new  ap- 
proaches or  new  types  of  services  that  can 
be  incorporated  into  other  programs,  and 
filling  gaps  pending  the  expansion  or  modi- 
fication of  those  programs. 

"(4)  Establishing  effective  procedures  by 
which  the  poor  and  area  residents  concerned 
will  be  enabled  to  influence  the  character  of 
programs  affecting  their  Interests,  providing 
for  their  regular  participation  In  the  imple- 
mentation of  those  programs,  and  providing 
technical  and  other  support  needed  to  enable 
the  poor  and  neighborhood  groups  to  secure 
on  their  own  behalf  available  assistance  from 
public  and  private  sources, 

"(5)  Joining  with  and  encouraging  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  other  private  groups  and 
organizations  to  undertake,  together  with 
public  officials  and  agencies,  activities  in  sup- 
port of  the  community  action  program  which 
will  result  in  the  additional  use  of  private 
resources  and  capabilities,  with  a  view  to 
such  things  as  developing  new  employment 
opportunities,  stimulating  investment  that 
will  have  a  measurable  Impact  In  reducing 
poverty  among  residents  of  areas  of  concen- 
trated poverty,  and  providing  methods  by 
which  residents  of  those  areas  can  work  with 
private  groups,  firms,  and  Institutions  In 
seeking  solutions  to  problems  of  common 
concern, 

"ADMINISTRATIVE  STANDARDS 

"Sec  213.  (a)  Each  community  action 
agency  shall  observe,  and  shall  (as  appro- 
priate) require  or  encourage  other  agencies 
participating  In  a  community  action  program 
to  observe,  standards  of  organization,  man- 
agement and  administration  which  will  as- 
sure, so  far  as  reasonably  possible,  that  all 
program  activities  are  conducted  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title  and 
the  objective  of  providing  assistance  effec- 


tively, efficiently,  and  free  of  any  taint  of 
partisan  political  bias  or  personal  or  family 
favoritism..  Each  community  action  agency 
shall  establish  or  adopt  rules  to  c^rry  out 
this  section,  which  shall  Include  rules  to  as- 
sure full  staff  accountability  In  matters 
governed  by  law,  regulations,  or  agency 
policy.  Each  community  action  agency  shall 
also  provide  for  reasonable  public  access  to 
information,  including  but  not  limited  to 
public  hearings  at  the  request  of  appropriate 
community  groups  and  reasonable  public 
access  to  books  and  records  of  the  agency  or 
other  agencies  engaged  in  program  activities 
or  operations  involving  the  use  of  authority 
or  funds  for  which  it  is  responsible.  And 
each  community  action  agency  shall  adopt 
for  itself  and  other  agencies  using  funds  or 
exercising  authority  for  which  it  Is  respon- 
sible, rules  designed  to  establish  specific 
standards  governing  salaries,  salary  increases, 
travel  and  per  diem  allowances,  and  other 
employee  benefits;  to  assure  that  only  per- 
sons capable  of  discharging  their  duties  with 
competence  and  Integrity  are  employed  and 
that  employees  are  promoted  or  advanced 
under  Impartial  procedures  calculated  to 
improve  agency  performance  and  effective- 
ness; to  guard  against  personal  or  financial 
conflicts  of  Interests;  and  to  define  employee 
duties  of  advocacy  on  behalf  of  the  poor  in 
an  appropriate  manner  which  will  in  any 
case  preclude  employees  from  participating, 
in  connection  with  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  in  any  form  of  picketing,  protect,  or 
other  direct  action  which  is  In  violation  ol 
law. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  rules  or 
regulations  to  supplement  subsection  (a), 
which  shall  Include  regulations  governing 
matters  relating  to  partisan  or  nonpartisan 
political  activities  and  elections  referred  to 
In  section  603(b)  of  this  Act.  and  which  shall 
be  binding  on  all  agencies  carrying  on  com- 
munity action  program  activities  with  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  title.  He  may,  where 
appropriate,  establish  special  or  simplified 
requirements  for  smaller  agencies  or  agencies 
operating  In  rural  areas.  These  special  re- 
quirements shall  not,  however,  affect  the 
applicability  of  rules  governing  conflicts  of 
interest,  use  of  position  or  authority  for 
partisan  political  purposes  or  participation 
in  direct  action,  regardless  of  customary 
practices  or  rules  among  agencies  in  the 
community.  The  Director  shall  consult  with 
the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  responsi- 
ble for  programs  providing  assistance  to 
activities  which  may  be  Included  In  com- 
munity action  programs  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  maximum  consistency  between 
rules  or  regulations  prescribed  or  followed 
by  those  agencies  and  those  prescribed  under 
this  section. 

"EVALUATION   OF  COMMUNITY   ACTION  AGENCIES 
AND    PROGRAMS 

"Sec  214.  (a)  In  determining  whether,  in 
what  amount,  and  on  what  conditions,  to 
extend  financial  assistance  to  a  new  com- 
munity action  program,  the  Director  shall 
consider  evidence  of  the  extent  of  pvoverty 
in  the  community  and  the  probable  capacity 
of  the  agency  to  undertake  an  efficient  and 
effective  program  In  full  conformity  to  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  In  renewing  or  sup- 
plementing that  financial  assistance,  he  shall 
consider  the  progress  made  in  carrying  on 
such  a  program,  consistent  with  needs  and 
with  due  allowance  for  the  special  problems 
of  rural  and  smaller  communities,  and  the 
efficiency  with  which  the  agency  has  dis- 
charged its  specific  functions  and  duties  to 
this  end.  The  Director  shall  prescribe  stand- 
ards for  evaluation  of  overall  effectiveness 
and  specific  agency  operations  In  accordance 
with  this  subsection.  In  developing  those 
standards  he  shall  consider,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to,  the  use  of  criteria  covering;  the 
number  and  Incomes  of  persons  or  families 
served    and    seeking    to   be    served    and    the 
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length  of  their  participation;  the  extent  to 
which  those  persona  and  families  have  been 
aided  in  establishing  specific  goals  and  have 
In  fact  attained  those  goals;  the  extent  to 
which  resources  have  been  committed  which 
are  over  and  above  the  contributions  required 
by  this  title:  the  degree  to  which  full  use 
has  been  made  of  sources  of  fljianclal  as- 
sistance other  than  this  title;  the  degree  to 
which  agencies,  groups,  and  organizations, 
including  the  poor  and  area  representatives, 
have  actively  participated  la  the  formulation 
and  Implementation  of  the  program  In  ques- 
tion; the  extent  and  effectiveness  of  follow- 
through  arrangements  among  agencies  oper- 
ating different  components  and  related  agen- 
cies In  the  community;  and  the  extent  to 
which  activities  or  approaches  Initiated  as 
part  of  the  program  have  been  Incorporated 
In  other  ongoing  programs  In  the  com- 
munity. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  evaluations  undertaken 
directly  by  him  or  by  community  action 
agencies,  the  Director  may  provide  for,  or  re- 
quire community  action  agencies  to  provide 
for,  Independent  evaluations.  Where  appro- 
priate, he  may  also  require  a  community 
action  agency  to  establish  an  Independent 
group  or  committee  to  provide  evaluation 
and  advisory  services  on  either  a  short-term 
or  continuing  basis. 

"Part  B — Financial  Assistance  to  Commu- 
nity     Action      Progsams     and     Related 
AcTivmES 
"development  of  communitt  action 
programs 
"Sec.  220.  The  Director  may  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  community  action  agencies 
to  assist  them  in  developing  community  ac- 
tion programs  In  accordance  with  this  title. 
He  may  also  provide  financial  assistance  to 
other  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  to 
aid  them  In  planning  for  the  establishment 
of  a  community  action  agency  or  participa- 
tion  In   a   community   action   program.   In- 
cluding assistance  to  local  governments  In 
connection  with  planning  activities  and  or- 
ganizational changes  to  support  or  Improve 
the  effectiveness  of  such  programs. 

"GENERAL     PROVISIONS     FOR     FINANCIAL     ASSIST- 
ANCE   TO    COMMtJNrTY    ACTION    PROGRAMS 

"Sec  221.  (a)  In  order  to  aid  In  the  Imple- 
mentation of  community  action  programs, 
the  Director  may  provide  general  financial 
assistance  to  those  programs  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section.  This  as- 
sistance may  be  used,  as  approved  by  the  Di- 
rector, by  community  action  agencies  In 
order  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  plan- 
ning, coordination,  evaluation,  and  overall 
administration  responsibilities  as  described 
In  part  A  of  this  title.  It  may  also  be  used 
for  the  development  and  operation  of  ap- 
proved program  components  which  are  nec- 
essary for  a  fully  effective  program  and  for 
which  assistance  is  not  available,  as  needed, 
from  other  sources.  These  component  proj- 
ects may  Involve,  without  limitation,  activi- 
ties providing  services,  together  with  neces- 
sary related  facilities,  designed  to  assist  fami- 
lies and  Individuals  to  secure  and  retain 
meaningful  employment;  to  make  better  use 
of  available  Income  In  connection  with  ef- 
forts for  self-advancement;  to  attain  basic 
educational  skills  needed  for  employment, 
family  self-help,  or  successful  participation 
In  school:  to  better  secure,  use.  and  maintain 
housing  required  for  a  suitable  living  en- 
vironment; to  undertake  family  planning 
consistent  with  personal  and  family  goals, 
religious  and  moral  convictions;  and  to  make 
more  frequent  and  effective  use  of  programs 
available  to  help  In  overcoming  specific  prob- 
lems. ComjKinents  providing  these  or  other 
services  may  be  focused  upon  the  needs  of 
specific  low-income  groups,  such  as  the  very 
young,  youth,  the  elderly,  the  unemployed, 
and  persons  receiving  public  assistance,  but 


shall  wherever  feasible  be  structured  so  as  to 
foster  family  participation  and  progress. 

"(b)  If  the  Director  determines  that  a 
limited  pxirpose  project  or  program  Involving 
activities  otherwise  eligible  under  this  sec- 
tion Is  needed  to  serve  needs  of  low-Income 
families  and  individuals  In  a  community,  and 
no  community  action  agency  has  been  desig- 
nated for  that  community  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 210,  or  where  a  community  action 
agency  gives  its  approval  for  such  a  pro- 
gram to  be  funded  directly  through  a  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agency  or  organization, 
he  may  extend  financial  assistance  for  that 
project  or  program  to  a  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency  which  he  finds  is  capable 
of  carrying  out  the  project  In  an  efficient  and 
effective  manner  consistent  with  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title. 

"(c)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  neces- 
sary rules  or  regulations  governing  applica- 
tions for  assistance  under  this  section  to  as- 
sure that  every  reasonable  effort  Is  made  by 
eEich  applicant  to  secure  the  views  of  local 
public  officials  and  agencies  In  the  com- 
munity having  a  direct  or  substantial  In- 
terest In  the  application  and  to  resolve  all 
Issues  of  cooperation  and  possible  duplica- 
tion prior  to  its  submission. 

"SPECIAL    PROGRAMS    AND    ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  222.  (a)  In  order  to  stimulate  actions 
to  meet  or  deal  with  particularly  critical 
needs  or  problems  of  the  poor  which  are  com- 
mon to  a  number  of  communities,  the  Di- 
rector may  develop  and  carry  on  special  pro- 
grams under  this  section.  This  authority 
shall  be  used  only  where  the  Director  de- 
termines that  the  objectives  sought  could 
not  t>e  effectively  achieved  through  the  use 
of  authorities  under  sections  220  and  221,  In- 
cluding assistance  to  components  or  projects 
based  on  models  developed  and  promulgated 
by  him.  It  shall  also  be  used  only  with  re- 
spect to  programs  which  (1)  Involve  activi- 
ties which  can  be  IncorpKirated  Into  or  be 
closely  coordinated  with  community  action 
programs,  (2)  Involve  significant  new  com- 
binations of  resources  or  new  and  Innova- 
tive approaches,  and  (3)  are  structured  In  a 
way  that  will,  within  the  limits  of  the  type 
of  assistance  or  activities  contemplated,  most 
fully  and  effectively  promote  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  Subject  to  such  conditions  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  assure  effective  and 
efficient  administration,  the  Director  may 
provide  financial  assistance  to  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies  to  carry  on  local  proj- 
ects Initiated  under  such  special  programs; 
but  he  shall  do  so  in  a  manner  that  will  en- 
courage, wherever  feasible,  the  inclusion  of 
the  assisted  projects  in  community  action 
programs,  with  a  view  to  minimizing  possible 
duplication  and  promoting  efficiencies  In  the 
use  of  common  facilities  and  services,  better 
assisting  persons  or  families  having  a  variety 
of  needs,  and  otherwise  securing  from  the 
funds  committed  the  greatest  possible  impact 
In  promoting  family  and  Individual  self-suf- 
ficiency. Programs  under  this  section  shall 
Include  those  described  In  the  following  para- 
graphs : 

"(1)  A  program  to  be  known  as  'Project 
Headstarf  focused  upon  children  who  have 
not  reached  the  age  of  compulsory  school 
attendance  which  (A)  will  provide  such  com- 
prehensive health,  nutritional,  education, 
social,  and  other  services  as  the  Director 
finds  will  aid  the  children  to  attain  their  tvll 
potential,  and  (B)  will  provide  for  direct 
participation  of  the  parents  of  such  chil- 
dren in  the  development,  conduct,  and  over- 
all program  direction  at  the  local  level. 

"(2)  A  program  to  be  known  as  'Follow 
Through'  focused  primarily  upon  children 
In  kindergarten  or  elementary  school  who 
were  previously  enrolled  In  Headstart  or 
similar  programs  and  designed  to  provide 
comprehensive  services  and  parent  partici- 
pation activities  as  described  In  paragraph 
(1),  which  the  Director  finds  will  aid  In  the 
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continued  development  of  children  to  their 
full  potential. 

"(3)  A  'Legal  Services'  program  to  provide 
legal  advice  and  legal  representation  to  per- 
sons when  they  are  unable  to  afford  the 
services  of  a  private  attorney,  together  with 
legal  research  and  information,  as  appro- 
prlate  to  mobilize  the  assistance  of  lawyers 
or  legal  Institutions,  or  combinations  thereof 
In  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  Justice  among 
persons  living  In  poverty.  Projects  Involving 
legal  advice  and  representation  shall  be 
carried  on  In  a  way  that  assures  mainte- 
nance of  a  lawyer-client  relationship  consist- 
ent with  the  best  standards  of  the  legal 
profession.  The  Director  shall  establish  pro- 
cedures to  assure  that  the  principal  local 
bar  associations  In  the  area  to  be  served  by 
any  proposed  project  for  legal  advice  and 
representation  are  afforded  an  adequate  op- 
portunity  to  submit  comments  and  recom- 
mendations on  the  propKDsal  before  it  is 
approved  or  funded.  No  funds  or  personnel 
made  available  for  such  program  (whetlier 
conducted  pursuant  to  this  section  or  any 
other  section  in  this  part)  shall  be  utilized 
(A)  to  organize  or  assist  In  organizing  any 
unlawful  demonstration  or  civil  disturbance, 
or  (B)  for  the  defense  of  any  person  charged 
with  participating  therein  or  with  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime  committed  in  the  course 
thereof.  If  such  person  organized,  or  assisted 
In  organizing  any  such  demonstration,  or 
civil  disturbance. 

"(4)  A  "Comprehensive  Health  Services' 
program  to  aid  In  developing  and  carrying 
out  comprehensive  health  services  projects 
focused  upon  the  needs  of  urban  and  rural 
areas  having  high  proportions  of  poverty 
and  a  marked  Inadequacy  of  health  serv- 
ices for  the  poor.  These  projects  shall  be 
designed — 

"(A)  to  make  possible,  with  maximum 
feasible  use  of  existing  agencies  and  re- 
sources, the  provision  of  comprehensive 
health  services,  including  but  not  limited  to 
preventive  medical,  diagnostic,  treatment, 
rehabilitation,  mental  health,  dental,  and 
follow-up  services,  together  with  necessary 
related  facilities  and  services,  except  in  rural 
areas  where  the  lack  of  even  elemental  healtli 
services  and  personnel  may  require  simpler, 
less  comprehensive  services  to  be  established 
first;  and 

"(B)  to  assure  that  these  services  are 
made  readily  accessible  to  the  residents  of 
such  areas,  are  furnished  In  a  manner  most 
responsive  to  their  needs  and  with  their 
participation  and  wherever  possible  are  com- 
bined with,  or  Included  within,  arrange- 
ments for  providing  employment,  education, 
social,  or  other  assistance  needed  by  the 
families  and  Individuals  served. 
Funds  for  financial  assistance  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  allotted  according  to 
need,  and  capticlty  of  applicants  to  make 
rapid  and  effective  use  of  that  assistance, 
and  may  be  used,  as  necessary,  to  pay  the 
full  costs  of  projects.  Before  approving  any 
project,  the  Director  shall  consult  with  ap- 
propriate Federal,  State,  and  local  health 
agencies  and  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
required  to  assure  that  the  program  will  be 
•carried  on  under  competent  professional 
supervision  and  that  existing  agencies  pro- 
viding related  services  are  furnished  &11 
assistance  needed  to  permit  them  to  plan 
for  participation  In  the  program  and  for 
the  necessary  continuation  of  those  related 
services. 

"(5)  A  program  to  be  known  as  'Upward 
Bound'  designed  to  generate  skills  and  moti- 
vation necessary  for  success  In  education 
beyond  high  school  among  young  people 
from  low-Income  backgrounds  and  Inade- 
quate secondary  school  preparation.  Project* 
must  include  arrangements  to  assure  cooper- 
ation among  one  or  more  Institutions  of 
higher  education  and  one  or  more  secondary 
schools.   They   must   Include   a   curriculum 
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dMlgned  to  develop  the  critical  thinking, 
j^tlve  expression  and  attitudes  toward 
.^ynlng  needed  for  post-secondary  educa- 
iion  success,  necessary  health  services  and 
nich  recreational  and  cultural  and  group 
Ictlvlties  as  the  Director  determines  may 
]je  appropriate. 

"(6)  A  program  to  be  known  as  'Emer- 
— ncy  Pood  and  Medical  Services'  designed 
mprovlde  on  a  temporary  emergency  basis 
,^^  basic  foodstuffs  and  medical  services  as 
may  be  necessary  to  counteract  conditions  of 
sttTvation  or  malnutrition  among  the  poor. 
^Tie  Director  shall  arrange  with  other  Fed- 
gt\  and  State  agencies  or  officials  to  insure 
•jie  availability  of  such  foodstuffs  and  serv- 
ices through  a  community  action  agency 
where  feasible,  or  by  other  means  If  no  such 
igency  exists  or  Is  able  to  administer  such 
foodstufs  and  services  to  needy  Individuals, 
gach  community  action  agency  shall  be  en- 
couraged to  develop  projects  such  as  the 
{umlshlng  of  Information  on  nutrition,  as 
ffill  assist  the  poor  to  maintain  an  adequate 
and  nutritious  diet. 

•■(7)  A  'Day  Care'  program  to  provide  day 
care  for  children  from  families  who  need 
such  assistance  to  become  or  remain  self- 
sufficient  or  otherwise  attain  objectives  re- 
lated to  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Projects 
shall  provide  health,  education,  social,  and 
such  other  supportive  services  as  may  be 
needed,  together  with  necessary  related  fa- 
cilities and  ser\-lces.  Preference  for  enroll- 
ment in  such  projects  shall  be  given  to  chil- 
dren whose  parents  desire  to  participate  in 
programs  under  this  Act  and  to  other  chil- 
dren whose  parents  have  especially  critical 
needs  for  day  care  service  which  could  not 
be  secured  under  any  other  program.  The 
Director  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Weffare  shall  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  coordinate  programs  under  Jurisdic- 
tions which  provide  day  care,  with  a  view  to 
establishing.  Insofar  as  possible,  a  common 
set  of  program  standards  and  regulations, 
and  mechanisms  for  coordination  at  the 
State  and  local  levels. 

"(8)  A  'Family  Planning'  program  to  pro- 
vide assistance  and  services  to  low-Income 
persons  in  the  field  of  voluntary  family  plan- 
ning, including  the  provision  of  Information, 
medical  assistance,  and  supplies.  The  Direc- 
tor and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  coordinate,  and  assure  a 
full  exchange  of  Information  concerning, 
family  planning  projects  within  their  re- 
spective Jurisdictions  In  order  to  assure  the 
maximum  availability  of  services  and  in 
order  best  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  dif- 
ferent communities.  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  make  the 
sen'lces  of  Public  Health  Service  officers 
available  to  the  Director  In  carrying  out  this 
program. 

"(9)  A  program  to  be  known  as  'Senior 
Opportunities  and  Services'  designed  to 
Identify  and  meet  the  needs  of  older,  poor 
persons  above  the  age  of  55  In  one  or  more 
of  the  following  areas:  development  and  pro- 
vision of  new  employment  and  volunteer 
services;  effective  referral  to  existing  health, 
welfare,  employment,  housing,  legal,  con- 
sumer, transportation,  education,  and  recrea- 
tional and  other  services;  stimulation  and 
creation  of  additional  services  and  programs 
to  remedy  gaps  and  deficiencies  In  presently 
existing  services  and  programs;  modification 
of  existing  procedures,  eligibility  require- 
ments and  program  structures  to  facilitate 
the  greater  use  of,  and  participation  In,  pub- 
lic services  by  the  older  poor;  development  of 
all-season  recreation  and  service  centers  con- 
trolled by  older  persons  themselves;  and  such 
other  activities  and  services  as  the  Director 
inay  determine  are  necessary  or  specially  ap- 
propriate to  meet  the  needs  of  the  older  poor 
and  to  assure  them  greater  self-sufficiency. 
In  administering  this  program  the  Director 
aliall  utilize  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible 


the  services  of  the  Administration  of  Aging  In 
accordance  with  agreements  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(b)  In  developing  programs  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Director  shall  give  priority 
to  programs  Involving  services  or  activities 
whose  effectiveness  has  been  tested  In  one 
or  more  community  action  programs,  or  in 
connection  with  other  Federal,  State,  or  local 
programs;  public  or  private.  The  Director 
shall  also  cooperate  with  Federal  and  State 
agencies  with  a  view  to  developing,  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a),  programs  which  will  sup- 
plement or  Improve  programs  for  which  those 
agencies  are  responsible.  Where  appropriate, 
he  shall  provide  for  the  operation  of  programs 
under  subsection  (a)  by  other  Federal  or 
State  agencies,  pursuant  to  delegations  of 
authority  or  suitable  agreements. 

"(C)  Programs  under  subsection  (a)  may 
Include  essential  training,  research,  and 
technical  assistance  directly  related  to  pro- 
gram development  and  implementation,  and 
funds  allocated  for  this  purpose  may  be  al- 
located and  used  in  the  maimer  otherwise 
provided  under  this  title  with  respect  to 
training,  research,  and  technical  assistance 
activities. 

"(d)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the 
continuing  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
all  programs  under  this  section.  Including 
their  impact  In  terms  of  the  needs  or  prob- 
lems at  which  they  are  directed,  and  their 
relationship  to  and  effect  upon  related  pro- 
grams. For  this  purpose,  he  shall  consult  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  or  where  appropriate 
with  State  agencies,  in  order  to  provide  wher- 
ever feasible  for  Jointly  sponsored  objective 
evaluation  studies  on  a  National  or  State 
basis.  The  reports  of  such  studies,  together 
with  the  comments  of  the  Director  and  other 
agencies,  if  any,  thereon,  shall  be  public  rec- 
ords and  shall  be  reflected  In  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Director. 

"ALLOTMENT  OF  FUNDS;  LIMITATIONS  ON 
ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  223.  (a)  Of  the  sums  which  are  ap- 
propriated or  allocated  for  assistance  In  the 
development  and  Implementation  of  com- 
mxuilty  action  programs  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 220  and  221,  and  for  special  program 
projects  referred  to  In  section  222(a),  and 
which  are  not  subject  to  any  other  provi- 
sion governing  allotment  or  distribution,  the 
Director  shall  allot  not  more  than  2  per 
centum  among  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  needs.  He  shall  also 
reserve  not  more  than  20  per  centtun  of 
those  sums  for  allotment  in  accordance 
with  such  criteria  and  procedures  as  he 
may  prescribe.  The  remainder  shall  be  al- 
lotted among  the  States,  In  accordance  with 
the  latest  available  data,  so  that  equal  pro- 
portions are  distributed  on  the  basis  of  (1) 
the  relative  number  of  public  assistance  re- 
cipients In  each  State  as  compared  to  all 
States,  (2)  the  average  number  of  unem- 
ployed persons  In  each  State  as  compared  to 
all  States,  and  (3)  the  relative  number  of 
related  children  living  with  families  with 
incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  In  each  State  as 
compared  to  all  States.  That  part  of  any 
State's  allotment  which  the  Director  de- 
termines win  not  be  needed  may  be  real- 
lotted,  at  such  dates  during  the  fiscal  year 
as  the  Director  may  fix.  In  proportion  to  the 
original  allotments,  but  with  appropriate 
adjustments  to  assure  that  any  amount  so 
made  available  to  any  State  In  excess  of  Its 
needs  Is  similarly  reallotted  among  the  other 
States. 

"(b)  The  Director  may  provide  for  the 
separate  allotment  of  funds  for  any  si>e- 
clal  program  referred  to  In  section  222(al. 
This  allotment  may  be  made  In  accordance 
with  the  criteria  prescribed  In  subsection 
(a),  or  It  may  be  made  In  accordance  with 
other  criteria  which  he  determines  will  as- 


sure an  equitable  distribution  of  funds  re- 
flecting the  relative  Incidence  In  each  State 
of  the  needs  or  problems  at  which  the  pro- 
gram is  directed,  except  that  In  no  event  may 
more  than  12  4  per  centum  of  the  funds  for 
any  one  program  be  used  in  any  one  State. 

"(C)  Unless  otherwise  provided  In  this 
part,  financial  assistance  extended  to  a  com- 
munity action  agency  or  other  agency  pur- 
suant to  sections  220,  221,  and  222(a),  for 
the  period  ending  June  30.  1967,  shall  not 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  approved  cost  of 
the  assisted  programs  or  activities,  and  there- 
after shall  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  such 
costs.  The  Director  may.  however,  approve 
assistance  In  excess  of  such  percentages  if 
he  determines.  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions establishing  objective  criteria,  that 
such  action  Is  required  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  Non-Federal  contribu- 
tions may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  eval- 
uated, including  but  not  limited  to  plant, 
equipment,  or  services,  except  that  at  least 
one-half  of  the  non-Federal  contribution 
shall  be  In  cash. 

"(d)  No  program  shall  be  approved  for 
assistance  under  sections  220.  221,  and  222(a) 
unless  the  Director  satisfies  himself  ( 1 1  that 
the  services  to  be  provided  under  such  pro- 
gram will  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in 
substitution  for,  services  previously  provided 
without  Federal  assistance,  and  (2)  that 
funds  or  other  resources  devoted  to  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor 
within  the  commtinity  will  not  be  dimin- 
ished in  order  to  provide  any  contributions 
required  under  subsection  (ci  or  otherwise 
to  qualify  for  assistance  under  this  part. 
The  reqtilrement  imposed  by  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations 
as  the  Director  may  adopt  and  promulgate 
establishing  objective  criteria  for  determina- 
tions covering  situations  where  a  strict  appli- 
cation of  that  requirement  would  result  In 
unnecessary  hardship  or  otherwise  be  Incon- 
sistent with  the  purposes  sought  to  be 
achieved. 

"Part  C — Supplemental  Programs  and 

ACTIVITrES 

"technicai,  assistance  and  training 
"Sec.  230.  The  Director  may  provide,  di- 
rectly or  through  grants  or  other  arrange- 
ments, ( 1 )  technical  assistance  to  communi- 
ties in  developing,  conducting,  and  adminis- 
tering programs  under  this  title,  and  (2) 
training  for  specialized  or  other  personnel 
which  is  needed  In  connection  with  those 
programs  or  which  otherwise  pertains  to  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  Upon  request  of  an 
agency  receiving  financial  assistance  under 
this  title,  the  Director  may  make  special 
assignments  of  personnel  to  the  agency  to 
assist  and  advise  it  In  the  performance  of 
functions  related  to  the  assisted  activity; 
but  no  such  si>eclal  assignment  shall  be  for  a 
period  of  more  than  two  years  In  the  case  of 
any  agency. 

"state  agency  assistance 

"Sec.  231.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide 
financial  assistance  to  State  agencies  desig- 
nated In  accordance  with  State  law,  to  enable 
those  agencies — 

"(1)  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
communities  and  local  agencies  in  develop- 
ing and  carying  out  programs  under  this 
title; 

"(2 1  to  assist  in  coordinating  State  activi- 
ties related  to  this  title: 

"(3)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director  In 
developinr  procedures  and  programs  to  pro- 
mote the  participation  of  States  and  State 
agencies  in  programs  under  this  title;   and 

"(4)  to  ad%'lse  and  assist  the  Director,  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Council  established 
by  section  604  of  the  Act,  and  the  heads  ot 
other  Federal  agencies,  in  identifying  prob- 
lems posed  by  Federal  statutory  or  adminis- 
trative requirements  that  operate  to  impede 
State  level  C(xirdlnatlon  of  programs  related 
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to  this  title,  and  lu  developing  methods  or 
recommendations  for  overcoming  those 
problems. 

"(b)  In  any  grants  or  contracts  with  State 
agencies,  the  Director  shall  give  preference 
to  programs  or  activities  which  are  adminis- 
tered or  coordinated  by  the  agencies  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  or  which 
have  been  developed  and  will  be  carried  on 
with  the  assistance  of  those  agencies. 

"P.ESE.^RCK   AND  PILOT   PROGR.^^IS 

•Sec.  232.  (a)  The  Director  may  contract 
or  provide  financial  assistance  for  pilot  or 
demonstration  projects  conducted  by  public 
or  private  agencies  which  are  designed  to  test 
or  assist  in  the  development  of  new  ap- 
proaches or  methods  that  will  aid  in  over- 
coming special  problems  or  otherwise  in 
lurthering  the  purposes  of  this  title.  He  may 
also  contract  or  provide  financial  assistance 
for  research  pertaining  to  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

"(bi  The  Director  shall  establish  an  over- 
all plan  to  govern  the  approval  of  pilot  or 
demonstration  projects  and  the  use  of  all 
research  authority  under  this  title.  The  plan 
shall  set  forth  specific  objectives  to  be 
achieved  and  priorities  among  such  objec- 
tives. In  formulating  the  plan,  the  Director 
shall  consult  with  other  Federal  agencies 
for  the  purpose  of  minimizing  duplication 
among  similar  activities  or  projects  and  de- 
termining whether  the  findings  resulting 
from  anv  research  or  pilot  projects  may  be  In- 
corporated into  one  or  more  programs  for 
which  those  agencies  are  responsible.  As 
part  of  the  annual  report  required  by  section 
608  or  in  a  separate  annual  report,  the  Di- 
rector shall  submit  a  description  for  each 
fiscal  year  C.  the  current  plan  required  by 
this  section,  of  actlvlUes  subject  to  the  plan, 
and  of  the  findings  derived  from  those  activ- 
ities together  with  a  statement  indicating 
the  'time  and.  to  the  extent  feasible,  the 
manner  In  which  the  benefits  of  those  activ- 
ities and  findings  are  expected  to  be  realized. 

■•(ci  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  or  allocated  in  any  fiscal 
year  for  this  title  shall  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a). 


practicable.  (1)  the  development  under  sec- 
tion 222(a)  of  programs  particularly  respon- 
sive to  special  needs  of  rural  areas;  (2)  the 
establishment,  pursuant  to  section  232(a). 
of  a  program  of  research  and  pilot  project  ac- 
tivities specifically  focused  upon  the  prob- 
lems of  rural  poverty.  Including  a  more  effec- 
tive use  of  human  and  natural  resources  of 
rural  America  to  slow  the  migration  from 
rural  areas  due  to  lack  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity; (3)  the  provision  of  technical  assist- 
ance so  as  to  afford  a  priority  to  agencies 
In  rural  communities  and  to  aid  those  agen- 
cies, through  such  arrangements  as  may  be 
appropriate,  in  securing  assistance  under 
Federal  programs  which  are  related  to  this 
title  but  which  are  not  generally  utilized  in 
rural  areas;  and  (4)  the  development  of  spe- 
cial or  simplified  procedures,  forms,  guide- 
lines, model  components,  and  model  pro- 
grams for  use  In  rural  areas. 

"(b)  In  order  to  fiu-ther  Implement  the 
policy  described  In  subsection  (a),  the  Direc- 
tor shall  establish  criteria  designed  to  achieve 
an  equitable  distribution  of  assistance  under 
this  title  within  the  States  between  urban 
and  rural  areas.  In  developing  those  criteria, 
he  shall  consider  the  relative  numbers  In 
the  States  or  areas  therein  of  (1)  low-income 
families,  particularly  those  with  children; 
(2)  unemployed  persons;  (3)  persons  receiv- 
ing cash  or  other  assistance  on  a  needs  basis 
from  public  agencies  or  private  organiza- 
tions; (4)  school  drofwuts;  (5)  adults  with 
less  than  an  eighth-grade  education;  and  (6) 
persons  rejected  for  military  service. 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  the  Director  Is  authorized  to 
provide  financial  assistance  in  rural  areas  to 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  for  any 
project  for  which  assistance  to  community 
action  agencies  Is  authorized,  if  he  deter- 
mines that  it  is  not  feasible  to  establish  a 
community  action  agency  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  time.  The  assistance  so  granted 
shall  be  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Di- 
rector deems  appropriate  to  promote  adher- 
ence to  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  the 
early  establishment  of  a  community  action 
agency  In  the  area. 

'(d)  The  Director  shall  encourage  the  de- 


••(di  No  pilot  or  demonstration  project  un-  ^-giopment  of  programs  for  the  Interchange 
^r  this  section  shall  be  commenced  in  any  ^^  personnel,  for  the  undertaking  of  common 
ity,  county,  or  other  major  political  subdl- 
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vision  except  with  the  approval  of  the  local 
community  action  agency  or.  In  the  absence 
of  a  community  action  agency,  the  local  gov- 
erning body  for  that  subdivision. 

'Tart  D — General  and  Technical 

Provisions 

"assistant  directors  for  communitt 

ACTION 

"Sec  240  The  Director  shall  appoint  two 
assistant  directors  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing the  Director  in  the  admlnlstraUon  of  the 
provisions  of  this  title.  One  such  assistant 
director,  to  be  known  as  the  Assistant  Direc- 
tor for  Community  Action  in  Rural  Areas. 
shall  be  responsible  for  assuring  that  funds 
allotted  for  assistance  to  programs  or  proj- 
ects designed  to  assist  the  rural  poor  are  so 
expended.  The  other  assistant  director,  to  be 
known  as  the  Assistant  Director  for  Com- 
munity Action  in  Urban  Areas,  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  assuring  that  funds  allotted 
for  assistance  to  programs  or  projects  de- 
signed to  assist  the  urban  poor  are  so  ex- 
pended. Each  assistant  director  shall  have 
such  additional  responsibilities  consistent 
with  the  foregoing  responsibilities  as  the 
Director  may  hereafter  assign. 

"BtrRAL    AREAS 

"Sic.  241.  (a)  In  exercising  authority 
under  this  title,  the  Director  shall  take  nec- 
essary steps  to  f  lu-ther  the  extension  of  bene- 
fits to  residents  of  rural  areas,  consistent 
with  the  extent  and  severity  of  poverty  among 
rural  residents,  and  to  encourage  high  levels 
of  managerial  and  technical  comi^etence  In 
progrtimfl  undertaken  In  rural  areas.  These 
step*  shall  Include,  to  the  maximum  extent 


or  related  projects,  and  other  methods  of 
cooperation  between  urban  and  rural  com- 
munities, with  particular  emphasis  on  fos- 
tering cooperation  In  situations  where  it 
may  contribute  to  new  employment  oppor- 
tunities, and  between  larger  urban  commu- 
nities with  concentrations  of  low-income 
persons  and  families  and  rural  areas  In  which 
substantial  numbers  of  those  persons  and 
families  have  recently  resided. 

"coordination — FEDERAL      AGENCIES;       USE      OF 

STATE    FUNDS 

"Sec.  242.  (a)  The  heads  of  all  Federal 
agencies  shall  cooperate  with  the  Director  In 
carrying  out  his  responsibilities  under  this 
title  and  shall,  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
law.  exercise  their  powers  so  as  to  encourage 
Implementation  of  the  purposes  of  this  title 
with  respect  to  all  programs  appropriate  for 
Inclusion  in  community  action  programs. 
The  Director  may  call  upon  other  Federal 
agencies  for  advice.  Information,  or  assist- 
ance. Including  the  establishment  of  work- 
ing groups  of  Federal  personnel,  in  dealing 
with  specific  problems  of  coordination  aris- 
ing under  programs  authorized  in  this  title. 
Cooperative  actions  or  undertakings  initiated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  may  Include 
evaluation  of  local  programs  on  a  common 
or  joint  basis,  and  actions  to  assist  particu- 
lar communities  In  overcoming  problems 
arising  out  of  diverse  Federal  requirements, 
or  In  developing  long-range  plans  where 
justified  by  prior  progress. 

"(b)  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  President,  where  funds  are  advanced 
for  a  single  project  by  more  than  one  Federal 
agency  to  a   community   action   agency  or 
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other  agency  assisted  under  this  title,  anv 
one  Federal  agency  may  be  designated  tio  act 
for  all  in  administering  the  funds  advanced 
In  such  cases,  a  single  local  share  require^ 
ment  may  t>e  established  according  to  tiie 
proportion  of  funds  advanced  by  eacii 
agency,  and  any  such  agency  may  waive  any 
technical  grant  or  contract  requirement  (as 
defined  by  such  regulations)  which  is  in. 
consistent  with  the  similar  requirements  of 
the  administering  agency  or  which  the  ad- 
ministering agency  does  not  Impose. 

"(c)  In  order  to  promote  coordination  in 
the  use  of  funds  under  this  Act  and  funds 
provided  or  granted  by  State  agencies,  the 
Director  may  enter  into  agreements  with 
States  or  State  agencies  pursu.ant  to  wliich 
they  will  act  as  agents  of  the  United  States 
for  purposes  of  providing  financial  assistance 
to  community  action  agencies  or  other  local 
agencies  in  connection  with  specific  projects 
or  programs  involving  the  common  or  joint 
use  of  State  funds  and  funds  under  this  title. 

"SUBMISSION  OF  PLANS  TO  GOVERNORS 

"Sec.  243.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  no  contract,  agreement,  grant, 
loan,  or  other  assistance  shall  be  made  with! 
or  provided  to,  any  State  or  local  public' 
agency  or  any  private  institution  or  orga- 
nization for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any 
program,  project,  or  other  activity  within 
a  State  unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such 
proposed  contract,  agreement,  grant,  loan, 
or  other  assistance  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  such  plan  has 
not  been  disapproved  by  the  Governor  with- 
in thirty  days  of  such  submission,  or.  if  so 
disapproved  has  been  reconsidered  by  the 
Director  and  found  by  him  to  be  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  and  in  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  This  sec- 
tion shall  not,  however,  apply  to  contracts, 
agreements,  grants,  loans,  or  other  assistance 
to  any  institution  of  higher  education  in 
existence  on  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this 
Act. 

"FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITY  AND  AUDn 

"Sec,  244,  (a)  No  funds  shall  be  released 
to  any  agency  receiving  financial  assistance 
under  this  title  until  It  has  submitted  to  the 
Director  a  statement  certifying  that  the  as- 
sisted agency  and  Its  delegate  agencies  (or 
subcontractors  for  performance  of  any  ma- 
jor portion  of  the  assisted  program)  have 
established  an  accounting  system  with  in- 
ternal controls  adequate  to  safeguard  their 
assets,  check  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of 
the  accounting  data,  promote  operating  ef- 
ficiency and  encourage  compliance  with  pre- 
scribed management  policies  and  such  addi- 
tional fiscal  responsibility  and  accounting 
requirements  as  the  Director  may  establish. 
The  statement  may  be  furnished  by  a  cer- 
tified public  accountant,  a  duly  licensed 
public  accountant  or.  In  the  case  of  a  public 
agency,  the  appropriate  public  financial  of- 
ficer who  accepts  responsibility  for  providing 
required  financial  services  to  that  agency, 

"(b)  Within  three  months  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  a  grant  to  or  contract  of  assist- 
ance with  an  organization  or  agency,  the  Di- 
rector shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  a 
preliminary  audit  survey  to  review  and  eval- 
uate the  adequacy  of  the  accounting  system 
and  internal  controls  established  thereunder 
to  meet  the  standards  set  forth  In  the  state- 
ment referred  to  In  paragraph  (a).  Promptiv 
after  the  completion  of  the  survey,  the  Di- 
rector shall  determine  on  the  basis  of  find- 
ings and  conclusions  resulting  from  the  sur- 
vey whether  the  accounting  systems  and  in- 
ternal controls  meet  those  standards  and. 
If  not,  whether  to  suspend  the  grant  or  con- 
tract. In  the  event  of  suspension,  the  assist- 
ed agency  shall  be  given  not  more  than  six 
months  within  which  to  establish  the  nec- 
essary systems  and  controls,  and.  In  the 
event  of  failure  to  do  so  within  such  time 
period,  the  assistance  shall  be  terminated 
by  the  Director. 
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../ci  At  least  once  annually  the  Director 
u  n  make  or  cause  to  be  made  an  audit  of 
^^  Trant  or  contract  of  assistance  under 
T^  title  ^omptly  after  the  completion 
Tsuch  audit,  he  shall  determine  on  the 
tJTot  resulting  findings  and  conclusions 
^/ther  any  of  the  costs  of  expenditures  lu- 
ffed shall  be  disallowed.  In  the  event  of 
^low-ance,  tiie  Director  may  seek  recov- 
f^of  the  sums  Involved  by  appropriate 
means  including  court  action  or  a  com- 
Surate  Increase  In  the  required  non- 
^°ral  share  of  the  costs  of  any  grant  or 
Stract  with  the  same  agency  or  organiza- 
??nr,  which  is  then  In  effect  or  which  Is 
entered  Into  within  twelve  months  after  the 
rfite  of  disallowance. 

■Ndl  The  Director  shall  establish  such 
other  requirements  and  take  such  actions 
^The  may  deem  necessary  and  appropriate 
fo  wrrv  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  and 
0  tasure  fiscal  responsibility  and  account- 
awmv.  and  the  effective  and  efficient  han- 
dUne'of  funds  in  connection  with  progranas 
Sed  under  this  title.  These  requirements 
^a  actions  shall  Include  (1)  necessary  ac- 
tm  to  assure  that  the  rate  of  expenditure 
of  any  agency  receiving  financial  assistance 
doe^  not  exceed  the  rate  contemplated  under 
irapproved  program;  and  (2)  approprlat^e 
reouirements  to  promote  the  continuity  and 
wordlnation  of  all  projects  or  components  of 
nroCTams  receiving  financial  assistance  under 
this  title,  including  provision  for  the  penodic 
reprograming  and  supplementation  of  assist- 
ance previously   provided. 

"SPECIAL    LIMITATIONS 

"Sec  245  The  following  special  limitations 
shall  apply,  as  Indicated,  to  programs  under 
this  title. 

"(1)  Financial  assistance  under  this  title 
may  Include  funds  to  provide  a  reasonable 
allowance  for  attendance  at  meetings  of  any 
communltv  action  agency  governing  board, 
neighborhood  council  or  committee,  as  ap- 
nroprlate  to  assure  and  encourage  the  maxi- 
mum feasible  participation  of  members  of 
eroups  and  residents  of  areas  served  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and 
to  provide  reimbursement  of  actual  expenses 
connected  with  those  meetings:  but  those 
funds  (or  matching  non-Federal  funds)  may 
not  be  used  to  pav  allowances  In  the  case  of 
any  Individual  who  is  a  Federal,  SUte.  or 
local  government  employee,  or  an  employee 
of  a  community  action  agency,  or  for  pay- 
ment of  an  allowance  to  any  individual  for 
attendance  at  more  than  two  meetings  a 
month. 

"(21  The  Director  shall  Issue  necessary 
rules  or  regulations  to  assure  that  no  em- 
plovee  engaged  In  carrying  out  community 
action  program  activities  receiving  financial 
assistance  under  this  title  Is  compensated 
from  funds  so  provided  at  a  rate  In  excess 
of  $15,000  per  annum,  and  that  any  amount 
paid  to  such  an  employee  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  $15,000  per  annum  shall  not  be  considered 
in  determining  whether  the  non-Federal  con- 
tributions requirements  of  section  223  have 
been  compiled  with;  the  Director  may,  how- 
ever, provide  in  those  rules  or  regulations 
for  exceptions  covering  cases  where,  because 
of  the  need  for  specialized  or  professional 
skills  or  prevailing  local  wage  levels,  appli- 
cation of  the  foregoing  restriction  would 
greatlv  impair  program  effectiveness  or  other- 
wise "be  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
sought  to  be  achieved. 

"(3)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  shall  serve  as  mem- 
ber of  a  board,  council,  or  committee  of  any 
agency  serving  as  grantee,  contractor,  or 
delegate  agency  in  connection  with  a  pro- 
gram receiving  financial  assistance  under  this 
title:  but  this  shall  not  prohibit  an  officer 
or  employee  from  serving  on  a  board,  council, 
or  committee  which  does  not  have  any  au- 
thority or  powers  In  connection  with  a  pro- 
gram assisted  under  this  title. 
"(4)    In  granting  financial  assistance  for 


projects  or  activities  in  the  field  of  family 
planning  the  Director  shall  assure  that  fam- 
ily planning  services.  Including  the  dissemi- 
nation of  familv  planning  information  and 
medical  assistance  and  supplies,  are  made 
available  to  all  low-income  Individuals  who 
meet  the  criteria  for  eligibility  for  assistance 
under  this  title  which  have  been  established 
by  the  assisted  agency  and  who  desire  such 
Information,  assistance,  or  supplies.  The  Di- 
rector shall  require,  in  connection  with  any 
such  financial  assistance,  that — 

"(A)  no  Individual  will  be  provided  with 
any  information,  medical  supervision,  or 
supplies  which  that  individual  Indicates  Is 
Inconsistent  with  his  or  her  moral,  philo- 
sophical, or  religious  beliefs;  and 

•iBi  no  individual  will  be  provided  with 
any  medical  supervision  or  supplle:  unless 
he  or  she  has  voluntarily  requested  such 
medical  supervision  or  supplies. 
The  use  of  family  planning  services  assisted 
under  this  title  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite 
to  the  receipt  of  services  from  or  participa- 
tion in  any  other  programs  under  this  Act. 
"(5)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  ex- 
tended under  this  title  to  provide  general  aid 
to  elementary  or  secondary  education  in  any 
school  or  school  system;  but  this  shall  not 
prohibit  the  provision  of  special,  remedial, 
and  other  noncurricular  educational  assist- 
ance. 

"(6)  In  extending  assistance  under  this 
title  the  Director  shall  give  special  consid- 
eration to  programs  which  make  maximum 
use  of  existing  schools,  community  centers, 
settlement  houses,  and  other  facilities  dur- 
ing times  they  are  not  in  use  for  their  prl- 
m;iry  purpose, 

"LIMITATIONS    ON    POLITICAL    ACTrVTrY 

"Sec.  246.  The  Director,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  shall 
iS3ue  such  regulations,  or  Impose  such  re- 
quirements, as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  Insure  that  programs  assisted  under 
this  title  are  not  carried  on  In  a  manner  In- 
volving the  use  of  program  funds,  the  pro- 
vision of  services,  or  the  employment  or  as- 
signment of  personnel  In  a  manner  support- 
ing or  resulting  In  the  Identification  of  such 
programs  with  (1)  any  partisan  or  nonparti- 
san political  activity  or  any  other  political 
activltv  associated  with  a  candidate,  or  con- 
tending faction  or  group,  in  any  election  for 
public  or  party  office,  or  (2)  any  activity  to 
provide  voters  or  prospective  voters  with 
transportation  to  the  polls  or  similar  assist- 
ance In  connection  with  any  such  election, 
or  any  voter  registration  activity.  Rules  or 
regulations  under  this  section  shall  provide 
for  enforcement  procedures,  which  shall  In- 
clude provision  for  summary  suspension  of 
assistance  or  other  action  necessary  to  per- 
mit enforcement  on  an  emergency  basis. 

"DURATION    or   PROGRAM 

"Sec.  247.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  title  during 
the'fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such 
fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropri- 
ated as  the  Co"ngress  may  authorize  by  law." 

AMENDMENTS     TO     TTTLE     IH RUR.4L     AREAS 

PROGRAMS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Title  HI  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunltv  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  (1)  In- 
serting immediately  under  the  title  heading 
a  new  part  heading  to  read  "Part  A— Rttral 
Loan  Program",  and  (2)  striking  out  the 
heading  Immediately  before  section  302  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  new  heading  to 
read  "loans  to  pamilies". 

(hi  Section  301  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 


(c)  Section  3021  a  I  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
(1)  bv  inserting  the  word  "principal"  after 
the  word  "aggregate",  and  i2)  by  inserting 
after  "families"  the  following;  ".  and,  in  the 
ca<=e  of  the  elderly,  will  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  their  living  or  housing  con- 
ditions". ^        ,  _    . 

,  d  I  Section  606  of  such  Act  Is  transferred 
from  title  VI  thereof  to  the  end  of  part  A 
of  title  III.  is  redesignated  as  section  306, 
and  amended  by  striking  out  "titles  III  of 
this  Act"  m  subsections  (a)  and  (d)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "this  part". 

AMENDMENTS    TO    TrTLE    IV— EMPLOYMENT 
AND    INVESTMENT    INCENTIVES 

Sec  105  (a)  Section  401  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "enterprises;"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "enterprises,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  small  business  concerns  (1)  located 
m  urban  or  rural  areas  with  high  proportions 
of  unemploved  or  low-income  individuals,  or 
(2)    owned  bv  low-Income  Individuals;  '. 

(b)   Section  402(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 

bv— 

(1)  striking  out  "employment  of  the  long- 
term  unemploved"  In  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  preservation  or 
establishment  of  small  business  concerns  lo- 
cated in  urban  or  rural  areas  with  high  pro- 
portions of  unemployed  or  low-income  indi- 
viduals or  owned  by  low-income  individuals  ; 
1 2')  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  next  to  last  sentence  and  inserting,  in 
lieu  thereof,  a  colon;  and 

(3)  inserting  immediately  preceding  the 
last  sentence,  "Provided,  however.  That  any 
management  training  program  so  approved 
must  be  of  sufficient  scope  and  duration  to 
provide  reasonable  opportunity  for  the  indi- 
viduals served  to  develop  entrepreneurial  and 
managerial  self-sufficiency." 

(ci  Section  402  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  subsection  (b).  and 
bv  adding  at  the  end  of  the  second  subsec- 
tion (bi  the  following:  "To  insure  an  equl- 
table  distribution  between  urban  and  rur^ 
areas  for  loans  between  $3,500  and  $25,000 
made  under  this  title,  the  Administrator  la 
authorized  to  use  the  agencies  and  agree- 
ments and  delegations  developed  under  title 
III  of  the  Act  as  he  shall  determine  neces- 
sary," ^    ^   V- 

(di   Title  IV  of  such  Act  is  amended  by— 
(11   renumbering  section  405  to  read  "407" 
and  inserting  In  such  section  "and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce"  Inunediately  following 
the  word  "Administration"; 

I  2)    striking  out  section  404;  and 
(3)    inserting   new   sections   404.   405,   and 
406  to  read  as  follows: 


"STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSE 

"SEC.  301.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  meet  some  of  the  special  needs  of  low- 
income  rural  families  by  establishing  a  pro- 
gram of  loans  to  assist  in  raising  and  main- 
taining their  Income  and  Uvlng  standards." 


"DISTRIBUTION    OF    FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE 

"SEC  404.  The  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  shall  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that.  In 
any  fiscal  year,  at  least  50  per  centum  of 
the  amounts  loaned  or  guaranteed  pursuant 
to  this  part  are  allotted  to  small  business 
concerns  located  in  urban  areas  Identified 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  after  consideration  of  any 
recommendations  of  the  Director,  as  having 
high  concentrations  of  unemployed  or  low- 
income  Individuals  or  to  small  business  con- 
cerns owned  bv  low-income  Individuals.  The 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, after  consideration  of  any  recom- 
mendations of  the  Director,  shall  define  the 
meaning  of  low  Income  as  it  applies  to  owners 
of  small  business  concerns  eligible  to  be 
assisted  under  this  part,  and  such  definition 
need  not  correspond  to  the  definition  of  low 
income  as  used  elsewhere  In  this  Act. 

"LIMTTATION    ON    FINANCIAL   ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  405.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be 
extended  pvu^uant  to  this  title  where  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration determines  that  the  assistance  will 
be  used  In  relocating  establishments  from 
one  area  to  anoth^  if  such  relocation  would 
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resiilt  In  an  Increase  In  unemployment   In 
the  area  of  original  location. 

"riNAJiCIAI.    ASSISTANCB    AITO    MANAGEMENT 
TRAIN  INO 

"Sec.  406.  (a)  The  Adminlfitrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  Is  authorized 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  public  or 
private  organizations  to  pay  all  or  part  of 
the  costs  of  projects  designed  to  provide 
technical  and  management  assistance  to  In- 
dividuals or  enterprises  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  section  402.  with  special  attention 
to  small  business  concerns  located  in  urban 
areas  of  high  concentration  of  unemployed 
or  low-Income  individuals  or  owned  by  low- 
Income  Individuals. 

"(b)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  provided  for  projects,  Including 
without  limitation — 

"(1)  planning  and  research,  including 
feasibility  studies  and  nmrket  research; 

"(2)  the  Identification  and  development 
of  new  business  opportunities,  and  the  stim- 
ulation of  new  private  capital  resources 
through  the  use  of  guarantees,  pooling  ar- 
rangements, or  otherwise; 

"(3)  the  furnishing  of  centralized  serv- 
ices with  regard  to  public  services  and  gov- 
ernment programs,  including  programs  au- 
thorized under  section  402; 

"(4)  the  establishment  and  strengthening 
of  business  service  agencies.  Including  trade 
associations  and  cooperatives; 

"(5)  the  encouragement  of  the  placement 
of  subcontracts  by  major  businesses  with 
small  business  concerns  located  In  urban 
areas  of  high  concentration  of  unemployed 
or  low-income  individuals  or  owned  by  low- 
income  Individuals,  Including  the  provision 
of  incentives  and  assistance  to  such  major 
businesses  so  that  they  will  aid  In  training 
and  upgrading  of  potential  subcontractors  or 
other  small  business  concerns;  and 

'•(6)  the  fxirnlshlng  of  business  counsel- 
ing, management  training,  and  legal  and 
other  related  services,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  development  of  management  training 
programs  using  the  resources  of  the  busi- 
ness community,  including  the  development 
of  management  training  opportunities  in  ex- 
isting businesses,  and  with  emphasis  In  all 
cases  upon  providing  mantigement  training 
of  sufficient  scope  and  duration  to  develop 
entrepreneurial  and  managerial  self-suffi- 
ciency on  the  part  of  the  individuals  served 

"(c)  The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  shall  give  preference  to 
projects  which  promote  the  ownership,  par- 
ticipation in  ownership,  or  management  of 
small  business  concerns  by  residents  of  ur- 
ban areas  of  high  concentration  of  unem- 
ployed or  low-income  individuals,  and  to 
projects  which  are  planned  and  carried  out 
with  the  participation  of  local  businessmen. 

"(d)  To  the  extent  feasible,  services  under 
this  section  shall  be  provided  in  a  location 
which  is  easily  accessible  to  the  Individuals 
and  small  business  concerns   served. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  shall  talce  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  and  appropriate,  in  coordi- 
nation and  cooperation  with  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  so 
that  contracts,  subcontracts,  and  deposits 
roade  by  the  Federal  Government  or  in  con- 
nection with  programs  aided  with  Federal 
funds  are  placed  in  such  a  way  as  to  further 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(f)  The  Adn[ilnl8trator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  shall  provide  for 
the  continuing  evalution  of  programs  under 
this  section  and  the  results  of  such  evalua- 
tion together  with  recommendations  shall  be 
Included  In  the  report  required  by  section 
608." 

AMKNOMXNTS     TO     TTTLX      VI — ADMINISTRATION 
AND   COORDINATION 

Szc.  106.  (a)  Section  601(a)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended 


by  striking  out  "four"  In  the  third  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "six". 

(b)  Section  601  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
Inserting  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(f)  Of  the  positions  approved  for  the 
OEO  and  Its  field  offices  positions  in  the 
classification  category  of  GS  16,  17,  and  18 
of  the  General  Schedule  of  section  5332,  title 
V.  U.S.C.  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  100 
employees." 

(c)  Subsections  602  (b)  and  (c)  of  such 
Act  are  repealed,  and  subsections  602  (d), 
(e).  (f).  (g),  (h),  (1),  (J),  (k),  (1),  (m), 
and  (n)  are  redesignated  as  subsections  602 
(b),  (c),  (d),  (e),  (f),  (g).  (h),  (1),  (J), 
(k),  and  (1),  respectively. 

(d)  Section  603(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "authorized"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "directed",  and  (2i  by 
Inserting  "or  nonpartisan"  after  "partisan". 

(e)  Section  609  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"DETLNmONS 

"Sec.  609.  As  used  In  this  Act — ■ 

"(1)  the  term  'State'  means  a  State,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  for  purposes  of  title  I 
and  part  A  of  title  11  the  meaning  of  'State' 
shall  also  Include  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands;  except  that  when  used  In  sec- 
tion 223  of  this  Act  this  term  means  only  a 
State  or  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  term 
'United  States'  when  used  In  a  geographical 
sense  includes  all  those  places  named  in  the 
previous  sentence,  and  all  other  places  con- 
tinental or  insular,  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  the  term  'financial  assistance'  when 
used  in  titles  I,  II.  and  III-B  Includes  assist- 
ance advanced  by  grant,  agreement,  or  con- 
tract, but  does  not  Include  the  procurement 
of  plant  or  equipment,  or  goods  or  services; 
and 

"(3)  the  term  'permanent  resident  of  the 
United  States'  when  used  In  titles  I-A  and 
I-B  shall  include  any  native  and  citizen  of 
Cuba  who  arrived  in  the  United  States  from 
Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as  a  parolee  sub- 
sequent to  January  1,  1959,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  214(a)  or  212(d)(5),  re- 
spectively, or  any  person  admitted  as  a  con- 
ditional entrant  under  section  203(a)(7),  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act." 

(f)  Section  610  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "carry  out  such  investiga- 
tions and  studies,  including  consultation 
with  appropriate  agencies  and  organizations, 
as  may  be  necessary"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "work  in  cooperation  with  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administration  on  Aging". 

(g)  Section  610-l(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "part  A  of  title  11" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "title  II". 

(h)  Fart  A  of  title  VI  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  610-1  the 
following  new  sections: 

"LIMrrATION  ON  BENEFITS  FOR  THOSE 
VOLUNTARILY    POOB 

"Sec.  610-2.  The  Director  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that,  in 
determining  a  person's  eligibility  for  bene- 
fits under  this  Act  on  account  of  his  poverty, 
such  person  will  not  be  deemed  to  meet  the 
poverty  criteria  If  his  lack  of  Income  re- 
sults from  his  refusal,  without  good  cause, 
to  seek  or  accept  employment  commensurate 
with  his  health,  age.  education,  and  ability." 

(1)  Part  A  of  title  VI  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting,  after  section  610-2, 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  610-3.  (a)  No  Individual  employed 
or  assigned  by  any  community  action  agency 
or  other  agency  assisted  under  this  Act  shall, 
pursuant  to  or  during  the  performance  of 
services  rendered  in  connection  with  any 
program  or  activity  conducted  or  assisted 
by  such  community  action  agency  or  such 
other  agency,  plan,  initiate,  participate  in, 


or  otherwise  aid  or  assist  in  the  conduct  of 
any  picketing,  protest,  demonstration,  riot,  or 
any  similar  group  activities. 

"(b)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  provide  payments,  assistance,  or 
services,  in  any  form,  to  any  individual  who 
is  convicted  in  any  Federal,  State,  or  local 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  of  inciting, 
promoting,  or  carrying  on  a  riot,  or  any 
group  activities  resulting  In  material  damage 
of  property  or  Injury  to  persons." 

( J )  Title  VI  of  such  Act  Is  further  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the -end  thereof  a  new  part  C 
as  follows : 

"Part  C — Investigation  and  Evaluation  bt 

THE  Comptroller  General 

"investigation 

"Sec.  631.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  (hereinafter  in  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Comptroller  General)  is  di- 
rected to  Investigate  and  examine  programs 
and  activities  financed  In  whole  or  In  part  by 
funds  authorized  under  section  2  of  this 
Act,  and  to  evaluate  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable— 

"(1)  the  efficiency  of  the  administration 
of  such  programs  and  activites  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  by  local  public 
and  private  agencies  carrying  out  such  pro- 
grams and  activites;  and 

"(2)  the  extent  to  which  such  programs 
and  activities  achieve  the  objectives  set  forth 
In  the  relevant  part  or  title  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  authorizing 
such  programs  or  activities. 
"reports 

"Sec.  632.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
make  such  Interim  reports  as  he  deems  ad- 
visable and  shall  transmit  a  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  May  1,  1968,  sum- 
marizing his  findings  and  conclusions  to 
date.  Such  report  shall  Include  also  such 
recommendations,  including  legislative 
recommendations,  as  he  deems  advisable. 
"powers  of  the  comptroller  general 

"Sec.  633.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  or, 
on  the  authorization  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  may,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
hold  such  hearings,  take  such  testimony,  and 
sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  as  he 
deems  advisable.  Any  officer  designated  by 
the  Comptroller  General  may  administer 
oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing 
before  the  Comptroller  General  of  such  des- 
ignated officer  or  employee. 

"(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  Including  Independent  agen- 
cies, is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish 
to  the  Comptroller  General,  upon  request 
made  by  him,  such  information  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  lunctions  under 
this  title. 

"(c)  The  Comptroller  General  Is  author- 
ized— 

"(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service,  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating 
to  classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates,  and 

"(2)  to  procure  temporary  and  intermit- 
tent services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  author- 
ized by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day 
for  individuals. 

"(d)  The  Comptroller  General  is  author- 
ized to  enter  into  contracts  with  Federal  or 
State  agencies,  private  firms.  Institutions, 
and  individuals  for  the  conduct  of  research 
or  surveys,  the  preparation  of  reports,  and 
other  activities  necessary  to  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  under  this  title. 
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"allocation 

"Qrr  634  From  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
.  Jt  to  section  2  of  this  Act,  the  Director 
St^nsfer  to  the  Comptroller  General 
S  sums  as  he  may  require,  but   not  in 

!«ss  of  $2,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
5Se  30,  1968,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 

Tv friction  616  of  such  Act  Is  repealed. 

..^'  610-4.  (a)  The  Director  or  the  head 
„f  anv  other  Federal  agency  administering 
°  pro-am  under  this  Act  shall  make  a  pub- 
lic announcement  concerning: 

■■(1)  The  title,  purpose,  intended  comple- 
tioi^  date.  Identity  of  the  contractor,  and 
Jroposed  cost  of  any  contract  with  a  prlvat^ 
or  non-Federal  public  agency  or  organization 
for  any  study,  evaluation,  demonstration,  or 
research  project;  and 

"(2)  The  results,  findings,  data,  or  recom- 
mendations made  or  reported  as  a  result  of 
juch  activities. 

"(b)  The  public  announcements  required 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  within 
Alrty  days  of  entering  into  such  contracts 
a^d  thereafter  within  thirty  days  of  the 
receipt  of  such  results. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  assure  that  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  are  met,  and  he  shall 
«  once  report  to  the  Congress  concerning 
any  failure  to  comply  with  these  require- 

ments." 

amendme;nt  to  title  vn 

SEC  107.  Section  701(b)  of  the  Econonilc 
opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "July  1.  1965"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  hfreof  "July  1,  1968",  and  (2)  by  ^d^^g 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "With  re- 
let to  any  period  after  June  30,  1968,  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  apply." 

VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS 

SEC  108  Title  VIII  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  U  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  

"TITLE  Vin— DOMESTIC  VOLUNTEER 
SERVICE  PROGRAMS 

"VOLUNTEERS  IN  SERVICE  TO  AMERICA 
"STATEMENT  OP  PURPOSE 

"Sec  801.  This  title  provides  for  a  program 
of  fuU-tlme  volunteer  service,  for  programs 
of    part-time     or     short-term     community 
volunteer  service,  and  for  special  volunteer 
programs,  together  with   other  powers  and 
responsibilities  designed  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment   and    coordination    of    volunteer 
programs,  m  purpose  Is  to  strengthen  and 
supplement  efforts  to  eliminate  poverty  by 
encouraging  and  enabling  P^^ons  from  all 
walks  of  life  and  all  age  groups.  Including 
elderly   and    retired   Americans,   to   perform 
meaningful  and  constructive  service  as  vol- 
unteers in  part-time  or  short-term  programs 
in  their  home  or  nearby  communities,  and  as 
full-time  volunteers   serving   In   rural   areas 
and  urban  communities,  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions among  migrant  workers.  In  Job  Corps 
centers,  and  In  other  agencies,  institutions, 
and  situations  where  the  application  of  hu- 
man talent  and  dedication  may  help  the  poor 
to  overcome  the  handicaps  of  poverty   and 
to  secure  and  exploit  opportunities  for  sell- 
advancement. 

"PART  A— Full-Time  Volunteer  Programs 
"authority  to  establish  full-time 
programs 
"SEC.  810.   (a)   The  Director  may  recruit, 
select,  and  train  persons  to  serve  in  full- 
time  volunteer  programs,  and  upon  request 
of  Federal.  State,  or  local  agencies,  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations,  may  assign  such 
volunteers  to  work — 

"(1)  In  meeting  the  health,  education,  wel- 
fare, or  related  needs  of  Indians  living  on 
reservations,  of  migratory  workers  and  their 
tamlUes.  or  of  residents  of  the  District  of 
CJoliunbla.  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,   the  Virgin 


Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 

Islands;  .  ». 

"(2)  in  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
mentally  111  or  mentally  retarded  under  treat- 
ment at  nonprofit  mental  health  or  mental 
retardation  facilities;  and 

"(3)  in  connection  with  programs  or  ac- 
tivities authorized,  supported,  or  of  a  char- 
acter eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act._ 

"(b)  The  assignment  of  volunteers  under 
this  section  shall  be  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions (including  restrictions  on  political 
activities  that  appropriately  recognize  the 
specal  status  of  volunteers  living  among  the 
persons  or  groups  served  by  programs  to 
which  they  have  been  assigned)  as  the  Di- 
rector may  determine.  Including  work  as- 
signments In  their  own  or  nearby  commu- 
nities- but  volunteers  under  this  part  shall 
not  be  assigned  to  duties  or  work  In  any 
State  without  the  consent  of  the  Governor. 


"terms  or  SERVICE 

"Sec  811  (a)  Volunteers  under  this  part 
shall  be  required  to  make  a  full-time  person- 
al commitment  to  combating  poverty.  This 
shall  include  a  commitment  to  live  among 
and  at  the  economic  level  of  the  people 
served,  and  to  remain  available  for  service 
without  regard  to  regular  working  hours,  at 
all  times  during  their  term  of  service,  except 
for  authorized  periods  of  leave. 

"(b)  Volunteers  under  this  part  shall  be 
enrolled  for  one-year  periods  of  service,  ex- 
cluding time  devoted  to  training.  The  Direc- 
tor may  however,  allow  persons  who  are 
unable  to  make  a  full  one-year  commitment 
to  enroll  as  volunteer  associates  for  periods 
of  service  of  not  less  than  two  months  where 
he  determines  that  this  more  limited  service 
will  effectively  promote  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  ^  „ 

"(c)  All  volunteers  under  this  part  shall 
take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation 
In  the  form  prescribed  by  section  106  of  this 
Act  and  the  provisions  of  section  1001  of 
title  18  United  States  Code,  shall  be  appli- 
cable with  respect  to  that  oath  or  affirmation. 

"SUPPORT   OF   full-time   VOLUNTEERS 

"Sec.  812.  (al  The  Director  may  provide  a 
stipend  to  volunteers  under  this  part  while 
thev  are  In  training  and  on  assignment,  but 
the' stipend  shall  not  exceed  $50  per  month 
during  the  volunteer's  first  year  of  service 
He  may  provide  a  stipend  not  to  exceed  $75 
per  month  in  the  case  of  persons  who  have 
served   for   at  least   one  year   and  who.   in 
accordance    with    standards    prescribed    by 
him.  have  been  designated  volunteer  leaders 
on  the  basis  of  experience  and  special  skills. 
The   Director   may    also   provide   volunteers 
such  living,  travel   (Including  travel  to  and 
from  the  place  of  training),  and  leave  allow- 
ances,  and   such   housing,   supplies    equip- 
ment    subsistence,     clothing,    health     and 
dental  care,  or  such  other  support,  as  he  may 
deem    necessary    or    appropriate    for    their 

needs. 

"(b)  Stipends  shall  be  payable  only  upon 
completion  of  a  term  of  service;  except  that 
in  extraordinary  circumstances  the  Director 
may  from  time  to  time  advance  accrued 
stipend,  or  any  portion  thereof  to  or  on  be- 
half of  a  volunteer.  In  the  event  of  the  death 
of  a  volunteer  during  service,  the  amount  of 
anv  unpaid  stipend  shall  be  paid  »n  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  the 
Act  of  August  3.  1950  (5  U.S.C.  5582). 

"(c)  The  Director  may  provide  or  arrange 
for  educational  and  vocational  counseling  of 
volunteers  and  recent  volunteers  to  encour- 
age them  to  use  the  skills  and  experience 
which  they  have  derived  from  their  training 
and  service  in  the  national  interest,  and  par- 
ticularly in  combating  poveri;y  as  members  of 

the  helping  professions.  

"Part  B— Auxiliary  and  Special  Voluntixr 
Programs 


"communitt  service  programs 
"Sv:   820    (a)  The  Director  shall  develc^ 
programs  designed  to  expand  opportunitleB 


for  persons  to  pari,lclpate  In   ^jUrect   and 
personal  way.  on  a  part-time  basis  or  for 
Sorter  periods  of  service  than  Is  requ^  for 
enrollment  under  section  810.  and  In  their 
home  or  nearby  communities.  In  volunteer 
activities  contributing  to  the  ellmiiiaUon  of 
poverty     Pursuant    to    appropriate    plana, 
greements.    or    arrangements    the    Director 
may  provide  financial,  technical,  or  oth«  as- 
sistance needed  to  carry  on  projects  that  are 
undertaken   in   connection   with   these  pro- 
grams. These  projects  may  Include,  without 
limitation,  activities  designed  (1)  to  encour- 
age greater  numbers  of  persons  to  partici- 
pate   as  volunteers,  In   local  programs  and 
projects  assisted  under  this  Act,  with  partic- 
ular  emphasis   upon   programs   designed   to 
aid  youth  or  promote  child  development;  (2) 
to  encourage  persons  with  needed  manage- 
rial   professional,  or  technical  skills  to  con- 
tribute those  skills  to  programs  for  the  de- 
velopment or  betterment  of  urban  and  rural 
neighborhoods    or    areas    having    especially 
large   concentrations   or   proportions  of   the 
poor,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  helping 
residents  of  those  neighborhoods  or  areas  to 
develop  the  competence  necessary  to  take  ad- 
vantage   of    public    and    private    resources 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  available  or 
used  for  those  programs;   and  (3)    to  assist 
existing  national  and  local  agencies  relying 
upon  or  in  need  of  volunteers  to  obtam  vol- 
unteer services  more  readily,  or  to  provide 
specialized  short-term  training,  with  partic- 
ular emphasis  on  agencies  serving  the  most 
seriously   disadvantaged,  operating  In  areas 
of  the  most  concentrated  poverty,  or  havmg 
similar  critical  needs. 

"(b)  Persons  serving  as  volunteers  under 
this  section  shall  receive  no  living  allow- 
ance or  stipend  and  only  such  other  support 
or  allowances  as  the  Director  determines, 
pursuant  to  regulations,  are  required  because 
of  unusual  or  special  circumstances  affecting 
the  project.  ,^     ^. 

"(c>  The  services  of  any  person.  If  other- 
wise allowable  as  a  non-Federal  contribu- 
tion toward  the  cost  of  any  program  or  proj- 
ect  assisted  under  this  or  any  other  Federal 
Act  -hall  not  be  disallowed  merely  by  reason 
of  actions  of  the  Director  under  this  section 
in  providing  for  or  assisting  in  the  recruit- 
ment, referral,  or  preservlce  training  of  such 

t>erson. 

"special  volunteer  programs 

"Sec  8''l  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
conduct,  or  provide  by  grant  or  contract  for. 
special  volunteer  programs  de.=igned  to  stlm- 
iilate  and  Initiate  improved  methods  of  pro- 
viding volunteer  services  and  to  encourage 
wider  volunteer  participation  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Not  to  exceed 
10  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  or 
allocated  from  any  appropriation  to  carry 
out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used 
for  programs  under  this  section. 

"PART  C — General  Provisions 
"coordination  wtth  other  programs 
"Sec    831    The  Director  shall  take  neces- 
sarv  ■'teps  to  coordinate  volunteer  programs 
authorized   under   this   title   with   one   an- 
o-her  with  community  action  programs,  and 
with  other  related  Federal.  Stat^  local    and 
national  programs  These  steps  shall  Inc^de^ 
to   the   extent  feasible,   actions   to   promote 
service   bv  volunteers   or   former  volunteers 
in  the  full-time  programs  authorized  iinder 
part   A   m    providing    necessary   support   to 
programs  under  part  B  and  ^"ons  to  en- 
couxage    persons    serving    as    part-time    or 
sh^-'term  volunteers  to  make  «>^ttment8 
under  part  A  as  regular  or  associate  full- 
time  volunteers.  The  Director  shall  a^  con- 
sult with  the  heads  of  other  Federal.  State 
local,  and  national  agencies  responsible  for 
programs  related  to  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
S^thTvlew  to  encouraging  greater  use  of 
volunteer   services    In   those    progrumB   and 
establishing  In  connection  '^Ith  them  sys- 
tematic procedures  for  the  recruitment,  re- 
S^a"  or^n^ary  preservlce  orientation  or 
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training  of  part-time  volunteers  serving  pur- 
suant to  this  part. 

"PARTICIPATION    OF    OLDER    PERSONS 

"Sec.  832.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the 
Director  shall  take  necessary  steps,  including 
the  development  of  special  projects  where 
appropriate,  to  encourage  the  fullest  par- 
ticipation Of  older  persons  and  older  persons 
membership  groups  as  volunteers  and  par- 
ticipant agencies  in  the  various  programs 
and  activities  authorized  under  this  title 
and.  because  of  the  high  proportion  of  older 
persons  within  the  poverty  group,  shall  en- 
courage the  development  of  a  variety  of 
volunteer  services  to  older  persons,  Including 
special  projects,  to  assure  that  they  are 
served  In  proportion  to  their  need. 

'•.APPLICATION    OF    FEDERAL    LAW 

"Sec.  833.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b),  volunteers  under  this  title  shall 
not  be  deemed  Federal  employees  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws 
relating  to  Federal  employment. 

"(b)  Individuals  who  receive  either  a  liv- 
ing allowance  or  a  stipend  under  part  A  shall, 
with  respect  to  such  services  or  training,  (1) 
be  deemed,  for  the  purposes  of  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  73  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  persons  employed  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
(2)  be  deemed  Federal  employees  to  the 
same  extent  as  enroUees  of  the  Job  Corps 
under  section  116(a)  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  this 
Act,  except  that  for  purposes  of  the  com- 
putation described  In  116(a)(2)(B)  the 
monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  that  received  under  the  entrance 
salary  for  GS-7  under  section  5332  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

"SPECIAL   LIMITATIONS 

"Sec.  834.  (a)  The  Director  shall  prescribe 
regulations  to  assure  that  service  under  this 
title  Is  limited  to  activities  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  performed  and  which  will  not 
result  In  the  displacement  of  employed  work- 
ers or  impair  existing  contracts  for  service. 

"(b)  All  support,  including  transportation 
provided  to  volunteers  under  this  title,  shall 
be  furnished  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  con- 
sistent with  the  effective  operations  of  vol- 
unteer programs. 

"(c)  No  agency  or  organization  to  which 
volunteers  are  assigned  hereunder,  or  which 
operates  or  superv.ses  any  volunteer  program 
hereunder  shall  request  or  receive  any  com- 
pensation f  r  services  of  volunteers  super- 
vised by  such  agency  or  organization. 

"(d)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated herein  shall  be  directly  or  indirectly 
utilized  to  finance  labor  union  or  related 
activity. 

"DITRATION    OF    PROGRAM 

"Sec.  835.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  In  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967.  and  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such 
fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appro- 
priated as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by 
law." 

TITLE  n— CRIMINAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  201.  (a)  Whoever,  being  an  officer,  di- 
rector, agent,  or  employee  of.  or  connected 
in  any  capacity  with,  any  agency  receiving 
financial  assistance  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  embezzles,  willfully 
misapplies,  steals,  or  obtains  by  fraud  any  of 
the  moneys,  funds,  assets,  or  property  wlilch 
are  the  subject  of  a  grant  or  contract  of 
assistance  pursuant  to  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act,  as  amended,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  810,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  two  years,  or  both:  but  if  the  amount 
so  embezzled,  misapplied,  stolen,  or  obtained 
by  fraud  does  not  exceed  8100,  he  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever,  by  threat  of  procuring  dis- 
missal of  any  person  from  employment  or  of 
refusal  to  employ  or  refusal  to  renew  a  con- 


tract of  employment  in  connection  with  a 
grant  or  contract  of  assistance  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  induces 
any  person  to  give  up  any  money  or  thing  of 
any  value  to  any  person  (Including  such 
grantee  agency) ,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

TITLE  III — EFTECTIVE  DATE 
Sec.  301.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  be  in  effect  immediately  upon  its 
enactment,  except  as  provided  In  this  sec- 
tion. Until  June  30,  1968,  the  provisions  of 
section  202  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  as  in  effect  Immediately  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  commu- 
nity action  agencies  In  existence  and  funded 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  except 
that  in  any  grant  or  funding  agreement 
made  with  such  an  agency  prior  to  June  30, 
1968,  adequate  provision  shall  be  made  for 
transfer  of  functions,  obligations,  records, 
authority,  and  funds  to  any  community  ac- 
tion agency  designated  pursuant  to  sections 
210  or  211  of  the  Economic  Opp)ortunlty  Act 
of  1964  as  amended  by  this  Act. 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  provide  an  improved  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  to  authorize  funds  for 
the  continued  operation  of  economic  op- 
portunity programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  S.  2388,  that  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  conference  requested 
by  the  House,  and  that  tlie  Chair  appoint 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr. 
Javits,  and  Mr.  Murphy. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  ON  POSITIONS 
ON  VOTES 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 14  I  was  necessarily  absent  from 
the  floor  when  three  record  votes  were 
taken.  At  this  time  I  should  like  to  an- 
nounce my  official  position  on  these  three 
votes. 

On  No.  318 — legislative — Senate  Reso- 
lution 130,  providing  an  additional 
$35,000  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Admin- 
istrative Practice  and  Procedure  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  had  I  been 
present  and  voting,  I  would  have  voted 
"aye." 

On  No.  320 — legislative — a  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
posing modified  amendment  No.  437  to 
continue  fiscal  year  1968  appropriations 
until  November  30,  1967,  had  I  been  pres- 
sent  and  voting,  I  would  have  voted 
"aye." 

On  No.  321 — legislative — final  passage 
of  H.R.  13606,  fiscal  1968  appropriations 
for  military  construction,  had  I  been 
present  and  voting  I  would  have  voted 
"aye." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  permanent  Record  be  cor- 
rected to  show  my  announcement  of  po- 
sition on  these  votes. 


DEATH   OF   BERNARD  KILGORE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  passing  late  Tuesday  night 
of  Bernard  Kilgore,  chairman  of  the 


board   of   Dow   Jones   &   Co.,   publisher 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Mr.  President,  Barney  Kilgore  was  a 
friend  of  mine  of  many  years  standing. 
He  was  a  man  of  gi'eat  energy,  a  very 
exciting  man,  a  man  not  afraid  to  be- 
come  completely  involved  in  whatever 
he  then  had  underway.  He  built  one  of 
the  country's  greatest  and  most  innova- 
tive newspapers.  He  was  not  only  an  in- 
novator; he  was  also  an  acti\'ist  and  a 
businessman  who  built  up  the  enterprise 
until  it  was  a  financial  as  well  as  a  jour- 
nalistic success.  He  founded  the  National 
Observer,  and  had  simultaneous  publica- 
tion of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in  many 
places  in  the  country. 

Barney  Kilgore  was  a  vibrant,  modern 
man,  and  he  was  taken  from  us  at  a  very 
early  age,  as  things  go  today. 

Mrs.  Javits  and  I  join  in  expressing  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife  and  to  the 
three  children  he  leaves.  He  will  be 
missed  by  all  of  us.  He  made  his  mark, 
but  he  had  an  enormous  life  of  useful 
service  still  to  live.  I  can  only  hope  that 
the  knowledge  of  his  great  success  and 
of  his  gi-eat  value  to  our  people,  our  time, 
and  our  Nation,  may  be  of  some  comfo.n 
to  his  family  in  these  difficult  hours. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  outlining  Barney  Kilgore's 
achievements,  and  editorials  from  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Nov.  16.  19671 

Bernard  Kilgore  Dies — Made  a  National 
Daily  of  Wall  Street  Journal — Dow 
JONE.S  Chairman.  59.  Created  Natioml 
Observer  axd  Built  Up  Barron's.  DJ  News 
Service 

Bernard  Kilgore.  the  man  who  changed 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  from  a  small  fi- 
nancial newspaper  into  the  nation's  onlv 
national  daily,  died  late  Tuesday  night  at 
Princeton.  N.J.,  after  a  long  Illness.  He  was 
59  years  old. 

As  the  dominant  figure  in  Dow  Jones  &  Co, 
Inc..  the  parent  corporation,  for  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century,  he  was  also  responsible 
for  the  creation  of  The  National  Observer, 
the  nation's  first  national  weekly  newspaper; 
for  the  growth  of  Barron's,  a  leading  finan- 
cial weekly;  and  for  the  expansion  of  the 
Dow  Jones  News  Service  into  a  world-wide 
supplier  of  business  and  financial  news. 

Although  at  his  death  Mr.  Kilgore  waa 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Dow  Jones,  he  al- 
ways proudly  and  accurately  described  his 
occupation  as  "newspaperman."  In  a  career 
that  spanned  38  years  he  had  been  a  reporter, 
a  copy-desk  editor,  Washington  correspond- 
ent, political  columnist,  managing  editor  and 
general  manager  before  he  was  named  con- 
piny  president  in  1945.  at  the  age  of  36. 

He  was  also  proud  of  his  record  as  cor- 
porate president — Dow  Jones  earnings  rose 
from  $211,201  in  1945  to  more  than  $13  mil- 
lion last  year — because  he  was  convinced 
that  orly  a  sound  financial  striicture  could 
support  good  Journalistic  enterprises.  But 
he  never  forgot  the  purpose  of  his  buslnea 
management,  and  never  ceased  himself  to  be 
a  shirt-sleeved  newspap>€rman. 

pioneered   in-depth   STORtES 

Under  his  business  leadership  the  com- 
pany pioneered  in  technological  advances. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  Is  now  published 
In  eight  plants  from  coast-to-coast  to  serve 
Its  million  subscribers.  Under  his  Journallstlo 
leadership,  the  newspaper  pioneered  the  us« 
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„{  exhaustive  storles-ln-depth  in  dally 
iourn.allsm  and  led  in  the  concept  of  deliv- 
iring  the  same  news  and  editorial  content 
each  morning  to  Its  subscribers,  wherever 
located. 

Xiie  unique  enterprise  that  resuitea 
marked  him  as  one  of  the  handful  of  men 
«ho  have  made  a  permanent  impress  on  the 
Tournallsm  of  this  century.  He  perceived 
ioriv  that  a  new  technology  was  necessary 
to  father  the  news,  publish  It  and  deliver  It 
K  there  was  ever  to  be  a  national  newspaper. 
\nd  he  always  saw  that  only  the  editorial 
Content  could  make  the  paper  useful  to  the 
reader,  and  therefore  successful. 

Thus  "Barney,"  as  he  was  known  to  his 
friends  and  colleagues,  remained  an  untiring 
newspaperman,  always  In  the  thick  of  things. 
Even  when  his  last  illness  kept  him  away 
from  the  office,  his  editors  received  frequent 
not^s  filled  with  Ideas,  suggestions— and  an 
occasional  criticism— that  showed  that  his 
interest  in  the  news  and  his  newspapers 
never  flagged. 

S.ALVOS  OF  IDEAS 

The  only  thing  missing,  these  last  days, 
vas  Barney  Kilgore  himself,  necktie  pulled 
down  sleeves  rolled  up,  firing  off  salvos  of 
Ideas,  praise  for  pieces  he  liked,  censure  for 
stories  he  found  wanting;  or  equally  prob- 
ine  with  curious  mind  Into  other  phases  of 
the   business— advertising,    circulation    and 

'"^Through  it  all  he  kept  hammering  at  one 
credo:  Simplify  the  complicated— and  keep 
the  reader  Interested.  "The  easiest  thing  In 
the  world  "  he  once  said,  "is  to  stop  reading. 

Barney  Kilgore's  major  Innovations  In 
journalism  began  In  the  early  1940s  when, 
is  managlne  editor  of  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal he  set  a'^bout  broadening  the  news  cover- 
age' the  Journal  offered  the  business  com- 
munity and  transforming  its  ways  of  report- 
ine  and  writing  the  news.  But  these  Inno- 
vations sprang  from  long  thought  and  a 
varied  experience. 

Bernard  Kilgore,  a  heavy-set  man  with 
thinning  dark  hair,  grew  up  in  Indiana,  and 
he  never  lost  his  Midwestern  touch.  He  was 
born  there  Nov.  9,  1908,  In  the  town  of  Al- 
banv  where  his  father,  Tecumseh  Kilgore, 
was' superintendent  of  schools.  His  mother, 
the  former  Lavlna  Elizabeth  Bodenhorn, 
was  from  a  farm  family  in  the  area.  He  grew 
up  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  his  father  having 
moved  there  to  enter  the  life  insurance  busl- 

After  graduation  from  South  Bend  High 
School— where  he  acquired  top-flight  grades, 
sharp  skill  as  a  debater  and  a  ragtime  Jazz 
stvle  on  the  piano— he  entered  Depauw  Uni- 
versity at  Greencastle.  Ind.,  where  he 
majored  in  political  science. 

There  he  began  working  on  the  campus 
paper  The  DePauw,  and  eventually  became 
its  editor.  Diu-ing  his  Junior  year  he  also 
served  as  editor  of  the  college  yearbook.  The 
Mirage,  a  dual  extra-curricular  burden  that 
won  him  an  exemption  from  the  college  rule 
against  owning  a  car,  a  privilege  he  exer- 
cised   with    a     campus-renowned    Model-T 

°In'  June  1929,  armed  with  a  Phi-Beta 
Kappa  kev,  he  set  out  to  write  prospective 
emplovers"on  the  college  newspaper  letter- 
heads." The  first  of  these  went  to  Kenneth 
C  Hogate  a  DePauw  alumnus  who  was 
then  general  manager  of  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  later  president  of  Dow  Jones. 
"Casev"  Hogate  was  Impressed  by  his  fellow 
Hoosier,  and  thus  the  Kilgore  career  had  Its 
beginning. 

There  was  plenty  of  excitement  that  sum- 
mer for  a  20-vear-old  on  The  Wall  Street 
Journal.  Stocks  were  soaring  and  the  Journal 
had  a  circulation  of  50.000.  a  high  number 
In  that  day  for  a  financial  newspaper.  Plans 
were  afoot  for  starting  a  San  Francisco  edi- 
tion of  the  paper,  the  first  Issue  of  which  was 
dated  Oct.  21,  1929.  The  stock  market  crash 
came  on  Oct.  29. 
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Already  the  voung  Kilgore  was  demon- 
strating his  ablUtv  to  look  through  the  sur- 
face of  the  news.  While  the  Journal  was  pro- 
claiming editorially  on  Nov.  1  "The  sun  Is 
shining  again,  and  we  will  go  on  record  as 
saying  good  stocks  are  cheap,"  Barney  was 
WTltlng  his  familv  in  a  different  vein.  He 
warned  his  father.  "Put  up  a  storm  door  to 
keep  the  wolf  out,  and  hang  on  to  your 
shekels." 

This  quality  of  perception  and  the  ability 
to  put  commonsense  ideas  succinctly  was  not 
lost  on  his  superiors.  After  assignments  on 
the  Journal's  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
copvdesks,  Barnev  Kilgore  was  made  news 
editor  in  San  Francisco  in  1931.  There  he  hit 
upon  the  Idea  of  a  column  In  letter  form  to 
an  Imaginarv  correspondent  confused  about 
Kuch  concepts  as  deflation  and  other  eco- 
nomic problems.  His  "Dear  George"  series 
displayed  his  talent  for  reducing  complex 
financial  and  economic  problems  to  easy-to- 
understand  English,  and  by  late  1932  he  was 
back  in  New  York  as  a  regular  editorial  page 
columnist,  at  the  age  of  24. 


PRAISED    BY     FDR 

Two  years  later— in  March  1934 — he  dis- 
covered that  his  reading  public  included 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt.  At  :t  Presi- 
dential press  conference,  when  asked  to  ex- 
plain a  technical  difference  between  two 
suggested  wavs  of  paying  the  soldiers'  bonus, 
the  President  advised  the  reporters  to  "read 
Kilgore  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal"  because 
he  had  written  "a  good  piece"  on  the  subject. 
And  soon  It  happened  again,  when  FDR 
was  asked  to  explain  a  complicated  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act.  The  Journal  tooted  its  own 
horn  a  bit  with  a  story  headlined:  "President 
Tells  Reporters  To  Read  Kilgore  Article." 

That  was  an  auspicious  beginning  for  a 
new  Washington  bureau  manager,  which  he 
became  In  earlv  1935.  a  post  he  was  to  hold 
until  he  became  managing  editor  six  years 
later. 

It  was  as  Washington  bureau  manager  that 
many  of  Barney  Kilgore's  new  ideas  about 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  began  to  evolve,  and 
that  he  developed  his  characteristic  manner 
and  method  as  an  executive. 

He  was  con.stantly  urging  his  Washington 
reporters  to  avoid  Governmental  Jargon,  to 
say  slmplv  what  they  meant  to  say  and  to 
treat  any  story  In  the  depth  and  fullness  re- 
quired to  tell"  It  properly.  And  he  was  con- 
stantly urging  the  New  York  office  both  to 
give  the  space,  when  needed,  and  to  publish 
the  wider  ranging  stories  on  politics  and 
GovemmentaJ  trends  that  would  make  the 
"hard"  news  of  a  subsequent  day. 

PROBLEM    FOR    A    NEW    BOSS 

As  an  executive,  the  young  man  had  a 
special  problem,  since  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  bureau,  even  then  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  capital,  contained  a  number  of  re- 
porters older  and  more  experienced  than  the 
new  boss. 

He  succeeded  in  spite  of— or  perhaps  be- 
cause of— an  essential  shyness  belied  by  his 
aggressiveness  as  a  newspaperman.  Those  he 
worked  with  were  never  "summoned"  to  the 
manager's  office.  Instead,  the  young  boss 
would  seek  out  the  man.  If  he  had  praise  to 
deliver,  it  was  given  publicly  in  Uie  news 
room.  If  it  was  a  complaint,  it  would  be 
given  privatelv.  and  usually  mildly. 

But  the  mildness  dealt  only  with  the  man- 
ner not  the  substance.  Barney  Kilgore  knew 
what  he  wanted,  which  was  the  best  possible 
story,  and  In  his  quiet  way  he  insisted  on  get- 
ting it.  The  men  he  respected  had  wide  lati- 
tude and  often  he  would  accept  their  Judg- 
ment on  an  event  even  when  he  did  not 
share  It.  But  he  had  little  patience  with  in- 
competence. 

The  Washington  years  were  Important  ones 
for  him  in  other  ways.  As  the  newspaper's 
chief  poUUcal  WTrit«r  and  columnist,  and  a 


frequent  contributor  to  magazines  as  well,  he 
came  to  know  well  most  of  the  important  offi- 
cials of  his  dav  and  gain  an  Insight  into  both 
poliUcs  and  government  He  also  had  a  chance 
to  show  bv  example  the  kind  of  story  he 
wanted,  first  from  the  Washington  bureau 
and  later  for  the  newspaper  as  a  whole 

It  was  during  his  Washington  period,  too, 
that  on  Oct.  1,  1938.  he  married  Mary  Lou^e 
Throop  of  Greencastle.  Ind.,  whom  he  had 
met  on  a  visit  back  to  DePauw.  She  survives 
him  as  do  their  three  children:  a  daughter 
Kathryn,  22,  and  two  sons,  James  Bernard, 
19,  and  John  Har%'ey,  15. 

RADICAL    CHANGES   FOR    JOTTRNAL 

The  1930s  were  a  tough  time  for  all  news- 
papers, but  especially  so  for  a  business  pubU- 
Ltlon.  The  circulation  of  the  Journal  shrank 
from  a  high  of  50,000  to  a  low  point  of  only 
S  It' seemed  clear  that  some  rad^a 
changes  were  needed.  In  early  19*l^Mr.  Kil- 
gore was  called  back  to  New  York  and,  as 
managing  editor,  given  the  Job  ol  making  the 
newspaper    more     appealing     for     a    wiaer 

^""^me'arucles  about  Mr  Kilgore^  career 
have  dated  the  major  changes  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  from  1945,  when  he  was  named 
president  of  Dow  Jones,  but  the  big  changes 
Eegan  in  1941  when  he  took  over  as  managing 

'^The'  story  of  this  "revolution"  in  trans- 
fnrmlne  the  Journal  has  been  told  by  Ver- 
!^o^t  Rovster  the  present  editor.  In  the  book. 
?ke  world  o"':Se  Wall  Street  Journal :  Main 

^^^Uh  Wim^S;  Grimes,  then  the  Journal 
edUor  "providing  the  leavening  of  experience 
and  ^Igore  the  laring  to  'do  everything  dlf- 
ferenUy' the  modern  Wall  Street  Journal  was 
created  bv  building  a  new  edince  atop  the 
o  d  foundltlons."  Mr.  Royster  wrote.  He  we^t 
on  to  describe  the  transformation  In  some 

"^""Within  the  space  of  a  few  years  the  front 
pagTwa  comple^tely  revamped  by  developmg 
R  nne  of  new  story  which,  while  dealing  with 
c^^'ent  events,  was  not  tied  down  by  yest^r- 
daVs  developments.  This  P^^mlt^  the  staff 
to  dig  into  a  situation  over  a  period  o^  several 
days  write  about  It  with  care  and  then  give 
the  reader  a  comprehensive  report. 

•^The  'What's  News'  column  was  strength- 
eneJ^ln  scope  and  manpower  at  now  takes 
irxteen  man-hours  dally  to  Produce  what  i 
takes  vou  six  minutes  to  read)  to  cover  an 
the  'sixTt  news  of  the  day,  with  details,  where 
neces^ry,  carried  in  separate  stories  Inside 

'"""Xe^concept  of  appropriate  news  for  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  was  enlarged  past  Its 
Sder's  wildest  dreams.  The  hard  core  of 
the  paper-accurate  and  full  coverage  of  cor- 
porate affairs  and  the  stock  market-was  still 
there  but  it  was  reorganized,  more  careful  y 
packaged,  and  no  longer  aUowed  to  dominate 

'"""irsTardly  surprising  that  t^^ere  was  an 
electric  air  In  the  news  shop  Just  oS  Wall 
Street."  ^.. 

EDITING    FOR    "OtTB    ELKH.ABT 

The  Klleore-mstlgated  changes  In  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  didn't  please  everyone,  of 
course.  A  few  Wall  Streeters  ^'ondered  what 
happened  to  their  newspaper.  A  1959  "Time 
mieazme  article  said:".  .  •  oneWal  Stree.er 


rm'^liLV; tSrthe'^new)  Journal  belonged 
to  auto  dealers  in  Keokuk.'  Mr.  Kilgore  never 
denied  It  Said  he:  'If  you  are  P^ll^^'^\^^ 
Elkhart,  ind.,  you  have  got  to  edit  for  the 
Elkhart  reader.  The  business  community  Is 

our  Elkhart.' "  .^„r,tiv 

The  readers  in  general,  however,  eMdent.y 
agreed  with  the  paper's  broader  approach^ 
Circulation  climbed  swiftly.  The  Journal  saw 
its  number  of  subscribers  rise  from  33.000  in 
1941  when  Mr.  Kilgore  became  managing 
editor  to  102,000  in  1947.  By  1959  circula- 
tion had  passed  a  half  mlUlon.  Today  It  Is 
over  1,100,000. 
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Meanwhile,  on  the  EUlgore  theory  that  you 
have  to  get  a  newspaper  to  the  reader 
promptly  to  make  It  useful  to  him.  new  re- 
gional printing  plants  were  op>ened  In  Chi- 
cago; Dallas;  Chlcopee  Palls,  Mass.;  White 
Oak,  Md.;  Cleveland;  Palo  Alto,  CalLf.;  River- 
side, CaUf.:  and  Highland.  111.  All  type  Is  set 
automatically  and  simultaneously  in  the  re- 
gional plants  from  punched  tape  transmitted 
trom  the  E^t.  The  Riverside  plant  prints  Its 
papers  by  facsimile  process;  the  Highland 
plant  uses  photo-composing  and  offset  print- 
ing. 

FROM    RESTLESSNESS,    NEW    TOEAS 

But  for  all  his  success,  Barney  Kllgore  re- 
mained a  restless  man.  He  often  warned  staff- 
ers against  the  danger  of  "standing  stlU." 
"Whether  we  like  it  or  not."  he  once  told  the 
editors,  "other  publishers  are  getting  smarter. 
We  ought  to  keep  our  minds  open  to  new 
Ideas.  We  don't  want  to  pattern  tomorrow's 
paper  on  yesterday's." 

Thus  Journal  newsmen  were  by  no  means 
startled  In  1961  to  learn  they  were  going  to 
have  a  sister  newspaper.  The  National  Ob- 
server, that  was  to  bear  no  resemblance  to 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  except  for  a  slx- 
oolumn  format. 

As  something  new  In  Jovirnalism.  the  fledg- 
ling had  a  rocky  childhood.  This  was  due  In 
part  to  a  Kllgore  idea  that  the  paper  didn't 
need  repwrters  but  "people  who  can  put 
events  together  and  explain  what  they  mean." 
Characteristically.  Barney  Kllgore  wasn't 
nonplxissed  when  an  Idea  came  a  cropper; 
he  quickly  liquidated  a  mistake  and  went  on 
to  better  ideas. 

Today  nearly  all  National  Observer  stories 
are  created  by  its  own  reporters.  Mr.  Kllgore 
lived  to  see  the  Observer  rise  from  a  circula- 
tion of  about  200.000  on  its  first  birthday,  in 
February  1963,  to  the  present  total  of  about 
500,000.  Today  the  paper  is  edited  In  Silver 
Spring,  Md..  and  printed  In  four  cities. 

GROWTH   OF  THE  TICKER 

Meanwhile,  under  Mr.  Kllgore's  guidance, 
the  Dow  Jones  News  Service  has  expanded 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada;  today  It 
has  clients  In  742  cities  In  49  of  the  50  states. 
In  a  venture  with  the  Associated  Press,  Its 
service  Is  now  being  extended  overseas.  Bar- 
ron's, the  national  financial  weekly,  which 
Is  another  Dow  Jones  publication,  now  haus  a 
circulation  of  more  than  200,000. 

The  financial  growth  of  the  company  under 
Mr.  Kllgore  has  matched  its  growing  readers. 
Total  revenues  rose  to  $83  million  in  1966 
from  a  little  more  than  $3  million  in  1940.  In 
1940  net  Income  was  only  $169,723;  in  1966 
the  company's  net  was  $13,368,811. 

Staff  and  organization  has  grown  com- 
parably. Prom  622  employes  in  1940,  the  staff 
has  grown  to  over  2,500. 

One  thing  that  didn't  change  over  the 
years  was  Barney  Kllgore's  restless  energy. 
Nobody  was  ever  surprised  when  he  dropped 
Into  the  Riverside  plant  with  curious  In- 
quiries about  the  facsimile  printing,  or  Into 
the  Highland  plant  to  watch  the  progress  of 
the  new  equipment  to  set  type  by  photo- 
composition. And  newsmen  were  accustomed 
to  meeting  him  anywhere. 

In  the  company's  executive  offices  in  New 
York,  he  continued  the  Informal  executive 
ways  of  his  Washington  experience.  Much  of 
the  company's  business  was  conducted  at  a 
morning  gathering  of  executives,  fabled 
throughout  the  organization  as  the  "koffee- 
klatch." 

There,  on  a  given  morning,  the  conversa- 
tion might  turn  on  something  as  inconse- 
quential as  last  Saturday's  golf  game,  as 
Bp)eculatlve  as  the  political  situation,  or  as 
buBiness-llke  as  whether  to  build  a  new 
plant.  There,  In  months  of  talk.  The  Na- 
tional Observer  was  bom  and  other  en- 
deavors started  or  abandoned. 

RESISTANCE     WITHOUT     REVERBERATIONS 

Most  of  those  present  had  known  Barney 
and  worked  with  him  for  many  years,  and  all 


of  them  always  felt  free  to  tell  him  he  was 
wrong.  On  occasions  the  conversations  would 
grow  heated,  so  much  so  that  afterwards  an 
executive  might  wonder  if  perhaps  his  lan- 
guage had  been  too  forthright  to  the  man 
who  was.  after  all.  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany. But  there  were  never  any  reverbera- 
tions; In  fact  Mr.  Kllgore  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  resistance. 

When  an  executive  apologetically  said  he 
hoped  Barney  "wasn't  mad,"  Mr.  Kllgore  re- 
plied :  "I'm  the  only  man  around  here  who 
can't  afford  to  get  mad." 

An  Important  result  of  his  touch  with  peo- 
ple Is  that  the  top  management  team  of  the 
company  today  has  worked  with  Barney  Kll- 
gore, and  with  each  other,  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

William  F.  Kerby.  who  succeeded  to  the 
presidency  when  Mr.  Kllgore  became  chair- 
man of  the  board  in  March  of  1966,  is  a  for- 
mer managing  editor  of  The  Wall  Street 
Journal.  So  in  Buren  H.  McCormack.  the 
company's  executive  vice  president,  and  Rob- 
ert Bottorff.  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager. 

All  three  began  as  reporters  for  the  Journal 
In  the  1930s,  and  helped  to  carry  out  Mr.  Kll- 
gore's revolutionary  ideas.  Their  cohesion  as 
a  group  for  so  many  years  is  a  measure  of 
Barney  Kllgore's  tolerance  of  strong  disagree- 
ment among  men  he  respected,  and  his  desire 
to  continue  the  company's  tradition  of  plac- 
ing top  management  responsibility  In  the 
hands  of  executives  with  editorial  back- 
grounds. 

One  reason  for  this  easy  way  with  his  col- 
leagues was  his  ability  to  look  at  himself 
with  self-amusement,  and  he  could  tell  eas- 
ily stories  of  his  own  gaffes. 

Once  In  talking  to  a  young  political  re- 
porter he  recalled  how  he  had  missed  a  big 
story  at  the  1940  Democratic  convention. 
There  Labor  Secretary  Frances  Perkins  told 
him  that  FDR  was  going  to  tap  Henry  Wal- 
lace as  Vice  Presidential  replacement  for  John 
Garner.  He  thought  it  too  fant.astlc  to  be 
true.  Twenty-four  hours  later  the  story  was 
front  page  news  everywhere.  This  lack  of  em- 
barrassment about  his  own  "goofs"  made  for 
empathy  with  all  who  worked  with  him. 

But  If  Barney  Kllgore  made  his  mistakes, 
they  were  far  out-balanced  by  his  successes. 
most  of  which  stemmed  from  the  application 
of  good  common  sense  coupled  with  a  rare 
Imagination. 

READINESS    FCR    PEARL    HARBOR 

One  Illustration  of  this  was  a  decision  he 
made  shortly  after  he  became  managing  edi- 
tor. Until  then  most  of  the  type  for  the 
Monday  edition  of  the  Journal  was  set  on 
Saturday,  with  only  a  skeleton  composing 
room  crew  on  hand  Sunday.  Mr.  Kllgore 
Insisted  on  changing  this,  to  have  a  full  crew 
In  on  Sunday  even  though  it  would  add  to 
the  cost  of  production.  The  first  Sunday  the 
Journal  had  on  hand  Its  full  crew  of  printers 
was  Dec.  7,  1941,  and  the  post-Pearl  Harbor 
day  edition  of  the  Journal  has  become  a 
classic. 

His  Instinct  for  doing  the  right  thing  at 
the  right  time  was  Illustrated  again  shortly 
afterwards  when,  as  general  manager,  he  had 
to  deal  with  rationed  wartime  newsprint.  He 
chose  to  forego  Increased  advertising  in  favor 
of  expanded  circulation,  the  opposite  of  the 
path  chosen  by  some  other  publishers.  "Now 
Is  the  time  to  build,"  he  said.  "There  will  be 
lots   of  time  later  to   get  advertising." 

This  same  sound  instinct  led  him.  In  the 
ye&iB  when  Dow  Jones  earnings  first  began 
to  grow,  to  plough  the  new  earnings  back 
into  plant  and  equipment  and  into  an  ex- 
panded news  budget.  The  result  Is  that  today 
the  organization's  reporters  travel  the  globe 
and  the  current  news  editors  never  have  to 
worry  about  the  cost  of  covering  a  story. 
It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  a  team  of  reporters 
to  spend  weeks  working  on  a  single  story. 

Inevitably  the  Journal  has  been  Involved 


In  controversies,  both  as  a  result  of  its  edl- 
torials  and  its  news  stories.  ELavlng  a  pub- 
Usher  who  was,  first  and  foremost,  a  "news- 
paperman" meant  that  the  editors  got  fuu 
backing  from  the  president's  suite. 

THE    GM    CONTRETEMPS 

This  was  spotlighted  in  1954  In  a  short- 
lived  but  lively  dispute  between  General 
Motors  Corp.  and  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
The  newspaper  had  run  a  story  with  sketches 
depicting  what  1955  model  cars  would  look 
like,  to  the  unhapplness  of  the  auto  maker. 
As  a  result  GM  canceled  all  Its  advertising 
In  the  Journal  and  declined  to  give  the  news- 
paper news  releases  and  entry  to  press  con- 
ferences. 

Barney  Kllgore,  as  publisher,  stood  firm, 
remarking  "our  editors  are  perfectly  willing 
to  discuss  these  differences,  but  not  under 
pressure."  But  he  also  added  with  a  smile, 
"The  Journal  isn't  mad  at  anybody.  I  have 
a  General  Motors  car  (a  1951  Chevy i,  and 
I  certainly  don't  Intend  to  sell  It."  Eventu- 
ally the  controversy  was  settled  with  smiles 
all  around. 

Once  when  William  H.  Grimes,  then  the 
editor,  was  being  denounced  for  editorial 
outspokenness,  Mr.  Kllgore  told  an  Irate 
visitor:  "Well,  I  suppose  I  might  fire  him. 
but  how  long  could  I  keep  an  editor  If  he 
got  fired  every  time  a  reader  disagreed?" 

This  practice  of  delegating  responsibility 
and  letting  the  man  alone  as  long  as  he  did 
the  Job  well  was  a  characteristic  he  never  lost. 
Shortly  after  Vermont  Royster  succeeded  Mr. 
Grimes,  the  new  editor  offered  to  show  the 
publisher  a  proposed  editorial  on  a  Presl- 
dentlal  State  of  the  Union  Message.  Mr.  Kll- 
gore declined  with  the  remark,  "I'll  read  It 
in  the  paper." 

THE    "upcoming"    STORY 

But,  being  a  newspaperman,  he  didn't  keep 
It  to  himself  when  something  made  him 
wince,  whether  it  was  an  editorial  viewpoint. 
Incomplete  reporting  or  sloppy  writing.  He 
read  all  Dow  Jones  publications  thoroughly, 
and  his  memos,  whether  brickbats  or 
bouquets,  were  to  the  p)Olnt. 

Jargon  words  he  especially  detested.  A  fa- 
mous story  among  WSJ  staffers  concerns  a 
note  to  one  of  his  editors:  "If  I  see  'up- 
coming' In  the  paper  again,  I'll  downcomlng 
and  someone  will  be  outgoing." 

Recently,  Mr.  Kllgore  expressed  his  fear  to 
editors  that  as  newspapers  grow  they  take  on 
some  of  the  "bureaucratic  aspects"  of  big 
business.  "The  news  department  tends  to  get 
outnumbered.  This  has  been  fatal  to  some 
publications,  but  I  don't  think  it  will  be  to 
us."  He  assured  Journal  newsmen  that  al- 
though company  executives  for  some  time 
had  been  seemingly  preoccupied  with  the  de- 
velopment of  new  facilities  and  technological 
changes,  "the  most  Important  thing  still  Is 
the  content  of  the  package  which  the  facil- 
ities are  designed  to  turn  out." 

Last  year,  when  an  editor  wondered  If  "the 
top  brass  pay  as  much  attention  to  the  news 
department  as  they  once  did,"  Mr.  Kllgore  re- 
plied: "The  most  Important  thing  for  top 
management  to  do  is  to  make  sure  that  any- 
one does  not  Interfere  with  the  news  con- 
tent of  the  paper." 

Barney  Kllgore's  Interest  in  Journalism 
took  many  forms,  as  his  restless  interest 
moved  on.  In  1955  he  personally  purchased 
The  Princeton  Packet,  the  oldest  weekly 
newspaper  in  New  Jersey  and  the  fifth  old- 
est In  the  U.S..  and  published  In  Princeton, 
where  he  lived. 

Under  his  direction  the  Packet  rose  from 
a  circulation  of  about  1,000  to  more  than 
8.000.  He  modernized  the  old-fashioned  for- 
mat and  In  1965  began  producing  It  by  the 
offset  process.  Later  be  became  the  publisher 
of  five  other  New  Jersey  weeklies,  The  Central 
Poet,  The  Wlndpor-Hlghts  Herald,  The  Man- 
vllle  News,  The  P^ranklln  News-Record  and 
The  South  Somerset  News. 
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"The  Wall  Street  Journal  got  to  the  point 
where  Barney  couldn't  play  with  It,"  a  col- 
league explained.  "He  needed  something  like 
the  Packet  so  he  could  try  out  new  Ideas." 

Among  Mr.  Kllgore's  chief  Interests  was 
the  raising  of  professional  standards  In 
lournaJlsm.  He  especially  was  concerned  with 
attracting  bright  young  people  to  work  on 
newspapers.  In  1956,  he  startled  the  news- 
paper field  by  announcing  that  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  would  pay  beginning  reporters 
a  mlnlmvun  starting  salary  of  $100  a  week 
(since  increased  to  $130). 

DEVELOPED  JOURNALISM  TALENT 

In  1958.  he  set  up  The  Newspaper  Fund,  a 
nationwide  program  designed  to  encourage 
and  develop  better  talent  for  journalism.  The 
fund  has  provided  opportunities  for  thou- 
sands of  high  school  teachers  to  attend  sum- 
mer workshops  to  learn  the  basics  of  putting 
out  student  publications.  It  also  has  helped 
provide  summer  newspaper  work  and  scholar- 
ships for  hundreds  of  students  attending  lib- 
eral arts  colleges. 

When  he  got  interested  in  something  new 
to  him,  Barney  Kllgore  usually  wound  up 
being  somewhat  of  an  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject. When  one  of  his  sons  began  studying 
rocks,  Mr.  Kllgore  also  immersed  himself  In 
the  field  and  learned  how  to  use  a  lapidary 

Out  of  his  work  grew  many  of  his  hobbies, 
and  from  his  hobbies  came  ideas  for  his  pub- 
lications. Techniques  he  learned  when  he 
took  up  photography  seriously  were  put  to 
work  first  with  the  Packet  and  later  in  the 
Observer.  (He  was  pleased  when  colleagues 
he  was  photographing  would  refer  to  him  as 
Staff  Photographer  of  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal.) 

Music  was  a  favorite  form  of  relaxation.  He 
played  the  piano  and  organ  at  home  and,  In 
earlier  years,  liked  to  take  over  the  piano  at 
a  club's  hospitality  room  and  lead  groups  in 
singing  old  favorites. 

SERVED  IN    MANY   CAPACITIES 

Mr.  Kllgore  was  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  DePauw  University,  a  trustee  of 
Phi  Gamma  Delta  fraternity  and  the  Ameri- 
can Marketing  Association.  Long  active  In 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  national  journalistic 
society,  he  had  served  as  honorary  president, 
treasurer  and  on  the  board  of  directors. 

He  held  the  honorary  degrees  of  LL.D.  from 
DePauw,  LL.D.  from  Colby  College,  and  Doc- 
tor of  Civil  Law  from  Union  College. 

Among  Mr.  Kllgore's  honors  and  awards 
are  Sigma  Delta  Chi's  Wells  Memorial  Kay; 
Distinguished  Service  in  Journalism  Award, 
University  of  Missouri:  Hoosier  of  the  Year  In 
1960;  Fellow  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi;  Indianapolis 
Front  Page  Award;  Elijah  Lovejoy  Award, 
Colby  College;  Journalism  Award,  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School  of  Journalism; 
Distinguished  Service  to  Journalism  Award, 
Syracuse  University;  and  Journalism  Achieve- 
ment Award,  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia School  of  Journalism. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors.  Phi  Gamma  Delta,  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  Delta  Sigma  Rho,  and  the  Inter- 
national Press  Institute  as  well  as  Sigma 
Delta  Chi.  His  clubs  Included  Harbor  View. 
Pinnacle  and  Princeton  in  New  York  City; 
Gridiron.  Metropolitan,  and  National  Press  in 
Washington;  Bohemian  and  LaQuinta  In 
California;  Chicago;  and  Bedens  Brook, 
Sprlngdale  and  Pretty  Brook  in  Princeton, 
N.J. 

In  Princeton,  he  served  on  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary and  the  Dally  Prlncetonlan,  the  student 
newspaper  at  Princeton  University.  He  also 
was  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Council  of 
Princeton  University's  Astro-Physics  Depart- 
ment. 

He  was  an  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  and  a  director  of  Palmer  Square  Inc. 
and  the  Inter-American  Press  Association. 
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In  addition  to  his  widow  and  children.  Mr. 
Kllgore  Is  survived  by  a  sister,  Mrs.  William 
Stewart  Lea,  South  Bend. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  16,  1967] 
Imaginative  EDrroR 

For  most  Americans,  news  of  business  and 
finance  was  written  in  a  foreign  language 
until  The  Wall  Street  Journal  began  trans- 
laUng  it  into  intelligible.  Interesting  English 
a  generation  ago.  The  man  chiefiy  responsible 
for  that  transformation  was  Bernard  Kllgore, 
a  genial  but  forceful  Innovator,  who  widened 
the  informational  horizons  of  the  business 
community  at  the  same  time  that  he  made 
its  activities  a  fascinating  source  of  dally 
exploration  for  readers  who  had  no  compre- 
hension of  a  corporate  balance  sheet. 

In  the  process  he  helped  convert  what  had 
been  an  ultra-parochial  publication  into  the 
country's  nearest  approach  to  a  national — If 
somewhat  specialized— daily.  In  a  period 
when  dozens  of  large  newspapers  were  dying, 
he  demonstrated  that  boundless  opportuni- 
ties for  more  effective  communication  of 
ideas  remain  open  to  men  of  creativity  and 
Imagination. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  16,  1967] 
Bernard  Kilgohe 
It  was  the  day  after  the  United  States 
went  off  the  gold  standard,  and  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  was  many  things 
but  not  an  economist,  was  being  hard  pressed 
about  the  implications  of  this  momentous 
event.  In  exasperation,  he  finally  told  his 
questioners:  "Read  Barney  Kllgore  In  this 
morning's  Wall  Street  Journal  and  you  will 
get  the  answer."  It  was  in  this  city,  as  the 
Journal's  Washington  Bureau  chief  (at 
the  age  of  26),  that  Bernard  Kllgore  first 
made  his  name  as  a  reporter  of  the  national 
political  and  financial  scene.  But  it  was  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Journal,  and  subse- 
quently president  of  its  parent  company,  Dow 
Jones.  Inc..  that  he  became  one  of  the  au- 
thentic creative  genltises  of  the  publishing 
world. 

What  he  created  was  the  first  national 
newspajjer  and  he  founded  It  on  the  stun- 
ningly simple  premise  that  people  who  are 
in  business,  or  have  some  sort  of  stake  in 
it.  are  still  people,  and  therefore  Interested 
In  war  and  peace.  In  education.  In  the  arts 
and  religion  in  the  World  Series  and  In  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Liechtenstein.  That  was 
part  of  it;  the  other  part  was  his  belief,  as 
his  own  newspaper  has  put  it.  that  "the 
Nation  at  work  is  the  same  everywhere."  He 
was  restless,  driving,  creative,  perceptive.  He 
was  convivial,  in  one  sense,  and  In  another, 
withdrawn.  He  never  traveled  beyond  this 
hemisphere  or  mixed  a  great  deal  with  the 
movers  and  shakers  of  the  world.  But  he  had 
a  rare  talent  for  getting  quickly  to  the  nub 
of  things  even  when  what  he  knew  about 
them  came  second-hand. 

Though  William  H.  Grimes  had  much  to 
do  with  the  beginnings  of  the  revolutionary 
change  which  the  Wall  Street  Journal  was 
to  undergo,  the  prime  mover  and  guiding 
spirit  was  Kllgore.  When  he  became  manag- 
ing editor.  26  years  ago,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  was  a  financial  paper,  with  advertise- 
ments on  the  front  page,  and  a  circulation 
of  30.000.  There  was  a  West  Coast  edition,  but 
It  was  much  smaller,  and  in  no  sense  a 
duplicate.  Yesterday's  Wall  Street  Journal 
was  simultaneously  produced  In  eight  plants 
across  the  country.  In  addition  to  stock  mar- 
ket tables,  it  contained  articles  on  the  com- 
mercial use  of  nuclear  energy,  on  problems 
besetting  American  exports,  on  polo  as  a 
growing  sport,  on  Congressional  reapportion- 
ment— and  on  poetess  Marianne  Moore.  Its 
circulation  was  Just  a  bit  above  1  million 
which  makes  it  the  second  largest  newspaper 
In  the  land.  In  a  very  real  sense,  this  Is 
Bernard  Kllgore's  monument,  and  In  a  day 


when  many  newspapers  are  withering  away. 
It  is  monument  enough  for  any  man. 


PAN  AMERICAN  DE\"ELOPMENT 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
principal  concerns  of  the  foreign  assist- 
ance program  of  the  United  States  is 
to  encourage  effective,  democratic  insti- 
tutions, both  public  and  private,  within 
the  developing  nations.  An  important 
program  which  encourages  maximum 
participation  in  development  efforts  on 
the  part  of  all  citizens  of  a  country  has 
been  launched  by  the  U.S. -headquartered 
Pan  American  Development  Foundation, 
a  private,  nonprofit  institution  organized 
at  the  initiative  of  the  General  Secre- 
tariat of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  governed  by  a  board  of 
trustees  of  leading  citizens  from  both  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  the  members  of  the 
board  of  the  Pan-American  Development 
Foundation  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
Pan  American  Development  Foundation 
Jos6  A.  Mora,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
William  Sanders,  President. 
Board    of    Trustees:    Laurence    W.    Acker, 
Ravmond  B.  Allen,  Gonzalo  Agulrre  Beltr&n, 
Luis  Raul  Bstances.  Gabriel  Betancur  MeJIa, 
Alberto  Lleras  Camargo,  Erwln  D.  Canham. 
Milton  S.  Elsenhower,  Francisco  V.  Garcla- 
Amador,     Segio     Gutierrez     Ollvos,     Felipe 
Herrera.  Abraham  Hor\^ntz,  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy, Tulo  H.  Montenegro,  Peter  R.  Nehem- 
kls.  Jr..  Rafael  Pic6,  Victor  G.  Reuther,  Carlos 
Forray  Rojas,  Rafael  Sajon,  Armando  Samper. 
William  Sanders,  Carlos  Sanz  de  Santamaria, 
Walter  Sedwitz,  Carl  B.  Spaeth.  Gabriela  G. 
de  Tauler. 

L.  Ronald  Scheman.  Executive  Secretary. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  One  of  the  foundation's 
primary  purposes  is  to  establish  domes- 
tic institutions  called  national  develop- 
ment foundations  in  Latin  American 
countries.  The  national  development 
foundation  is  designed  to  mobilize  the 
energies  and  resources  of  the  local  pri- 
vate sector  and  to  stimulate  and  rein- 
force participation  in  self-help  efforts 
at  all  levels  of  society. 

The  national  development  foundation 
acts  essentially  as  a  financing  institu- 
tion. It  derives  its  capital  from  contribu- 
tions and  membership  subscriptions  of 
local  companies  and  individuals. 
Monthly  dues  from  members  assure 
steady  income  to  defray  administrative 
expenses.  To  provide  maximum  incen- 
tives for  local  donations,  funds  raised 
locally  are  matched  from  a  reserve  fund 
made  available  by  the  Pan  American 
Development  Foundation.  This  growing 
endowment,  in  turn,  is  neither  spent  nor 
given  away  in  grants.  Rather,  It  is  in- 
vested in  low-interest  loans,  predomi- 
nantly to  responsible  marginal  groups. 

The  Pan  American  Development  Foim- 
dation  maintains  afaiiation  with  the  na- 
tional foundations  and  provides  techni- 
cal assistance  in  foimdation  manage- 
ment and  administration,  and,  as  oper- 
ations proceed,  arranges  for  professional 
fundraising  assistance. 
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The  first  national  development  foun- 
dation in  Latin  America,  the  Domini- 
can Development  Foundation,  began  op- 
erations in  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
July  1966.  It  is  governed  by  a  board  of 
18  prominent  business  and  civic  leaders 
who  set  its  policies  and  manage  its 
funds.  Technical  assistance  funds  for  its 
establishment  were  made  available  to  the 
Pan  American  Development  Foundation 
by  U.S.  foundations.  Substantial  match- 
ing funds  for  use  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public were  provided  by  a  farsighted 
grant  made  to  the  Pan  American  De- 
velopment Foundation  by  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

The  investment  is  proving  worthwhile. 
The  founding  group  of  23  major  Domin- 
ican companies  has  grown  to  102  com- 
panies and  individuals  providing  con- 
tinuing support.  Over  SIOO.OOO  has  been 
raised  locally,  despite  a  traditional  be- 
lief that  development  is  the  Govern- 
ment's business.  Sixty  loans  totaling 
more  than  $135,000  have  financed  a  wide 
variety  of  projects,  recommended  to  the 
foundation  by  public,  private  and  inter- 
national development  agencies  and  tech- 
nicians. 

Most  loans  have  been  made  to  mar- 
ginal groups.  Cooperatives,  with  new 
equipment  and  materials,  have  increased 
their  productivity,  enabling  members  to 
raise  their  standard  of  living  and  par- 
ticipate more  actively  in  the  economic 
life  of  the  country.  Urban  slum  groups 
and  entire  rural  communities  are  be- 
coming consumers  and  "taxpayers"  as 
they  pay  for  such  needed  improvements 
as  wells,  schools,  dispensaries  and  com- 
munity centers.  Repaj-ment  is  made  at 
the  rate  of  a  few  pennies  per  family  per 
week,  with  local  committees  establishing 
their  own  system  of  sanctions  to  enforce 
payment  by  all  participating  families. 

Marginal  sector  response  has  bepu  ex- 
cellent. The  Dominican  Foundation  re- 
ports that  the  poorer  people  actually 
prefer  a  loan  to  a  government  or  chari- 
table handout,  and  are  proud  they  can 
pay  their  own  way.  Their  dignity  is  pre- 
served and  even  Increased  by  the  prestige 
of  having  qualified  for  a  loan  from  an 
Institution  composed  of  the  country's 
leading  businessmen.  The  loan  process 
Itself,  through  its  Inherent  learning  ex- 
perience and  group  discussion,  reinforces 
group  maturity  and  unity. 

The  private  sector  response  has  also 
been  excellent.  The  board  carefully  man- 
ages the  foundation's  funds  and  evalu- 
ates the  moral  guarantees  for  repay- 
ment offered  by  each  group.  Involvement 
and  concern  are  evident  from  the  grow- 
ing list  of  contributors  and  the  partici- 
pation of  members  in  working  commit- 
tees, which  provide  the  staff  with  man- 
agerial and  administrative  assistance. 
The  business  community  Is  becoming  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  potential  of  the 
marginal  groups  for  responsible  partici- 
pation in  the  economic  life  of  the  coun- 
try. 

I  believe  recognition  is  due  to  this 
Imaginative  effort  of  the  Pan  American 
Development  Foundation,  which  illus- 
trates the  potential  to  be  realized  from 
placing  the  method,  means,  and  re- 
sponsibility for  development  directly  in 
the  hands  of  the  people. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  AND  PRIME 
MINISTER  SATO  SET  A  NEW  HAR- 
MONIOUS COURSE  FOR  JAPANESE- 
AMERICAN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  one  of 
the  most  successful  and  rewarding  meet- 
ings between  two  national  leaders  in 
recent  memory.  President  Johnson  and 
Prime  Minister  Sato  of  Japan  agreed  on 
a  number  of  essential  diplomatic,  mili- 
tary, and  international  economic  policies. 

The  visit  of  Prime  Minister  Sato,  his 
warm  statement  of  support  for  U.S.  ef- 
forts in  Asia,  and  the  remarkably 
harmonious  joint  statement  issued  by 
President  Johnson  and  the  Prime  Min- 
ister demonstrate  that  relations  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States  are  today 
at  their  highest  point. 

The  mutual  interest  of  Japan  and  the 
United  States  in  the  freedom  and  se- 
curity of  Southeast  Asia  will  go  far  to 
support  the  independence  of  those  new 
Asian  nations  struggling  to  maintain 
their  national  identity. 

Japan's  and  America's  common  pledge 
to  expand  and  improve  the  activities  of 
the  historic  Asian  Development  Bank  is 
another  major  step  forward  in  stimulat- 
ing regional  economic  development  in 
Asia. 

United  States-Japanese  cooperation  in 
matters  of  trade  brings  our  two  nations 
closer  together  in  the  economic  sphere. 

A  common  pledge  to  explore  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  atomic  energy  is  still  another 
positive  scientific  bond  between  our  two 
nations. 

The  U.S.  pledge  to  return  administra- 
tion of  the  Bonin  Islands  to  Japan  re- 
moves one  of  the  last  barriers  to  free 
and  unfettered  cooperation  between  our 
two  peoples. 

The  United  States  and  Japan  are  two 
of  the  greatest  Asian  powers  in  the 
world. 

It  is  fitting  that  their  leaders  come 
together  in  such  fruitful  and  friendly 
talks. 

As  one  who  is  both  a  friend  of  the 
United  States  and  a  friend  of  Japan,  and 
as  one  who  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
Japan  recently  as  a  representative  of  our 
country,  I  have  the  honor  of  asking 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  In  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  joint  communique 
between  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
and  His  Excellency  Prime  Minister  Sato 
ot  Japan  on  the  conclusion  of  their 
recent  talks  at  the  White  House. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munique was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Joint      Communique     Between      President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  His  Excellency 

Prime  Minister  Sato  of  Japan 
I 

President  Johnson  and  Prime  Minister 
Sato  met  In  Washington  on  November  14 
and  15,  1967.  to  exchange  views  on  the  pres- 
ent International  situation  and  on  other 
matters  of  mutual  Interest  to  the  United 
States_and  Japan. 

u 
The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  de- 
clared that  the  United  States  and  Japan, 
guided  by  common  democratic  principles  of 
Individual  dignity  and  personal  freedom,  will 
continue  to  cooperate  closely  with  each  other 
In  efforts  to  bring  about  world  peace  and 
prosperity.  They  took  note  of  the  Importance 


of  reinforcing  the  authority  and  role  of  the 
United  Nations  as  a  peace-keeping  organlza- 
tlon,  of  promoting  arms  control  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  arms  race.  Including  the  early 
conclusion  of  a  Non-ProUferatlon  Treaty,  as 
well  as  of  rendering  effective  assistance  to 
the  developing  countries,  particularly  those 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

m 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  ex- 
changed frank  views  on  the  recent  interna- 
tional situation,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  developments  in  the  Far  East.  They  noted 
the  fact  that  Communist  China  is  develop- 
ing its  nuclear  arsenal  and  agreed  on  the 
lmpK)rtance  of  creating  conditions  wherein 
Asian  nations  would  not  be  susceptible  to 
threats  from  Communist  China.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  Prime  Minister  also  agreed  that, 
while  it  is  difiBcult  to  predict  at  present  what 
external  posture  Communist  China  may 
eventually  assume.  It  is  essential  for  the  free 
world  countries  to  continue  to  cooperate 
among  themselves  to  promote  political  stabil- 
ity and  economic  prosperity  in  the  area. 
Looking  toward  an  enduring  peace  in  Asia, 
they  further  expressed  the  hope  that  Com- 
munist China  would  ultimately  cast  aside 
its  present  intransigent  attitude  and  seek  to 
live  in  peace  and  prosper  alongside  other 
nations  in  the  international  community. 

IV 

The  President  reaffirmed  the  continuing 
United  States  determination  to  assist  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  in  the  defense  of 
their  freedom  and  independence.  At  the  same 
time,  he  made  it  clear  that  he  was  prepared 
to  enter  into  negotiations  at  any  time  to  find 
a  Just  and  lasting  solution  to  the  conflict. 
The  Prime  Minister  expressed  support  for  the 
United  States  position  of  seeking  a  Just  and 
equitable  settlement  and  reaffirmed  Japan's 
determination  to  do  all  it  can  in  the  search 
for  peace.  He  also  expressed  the  view  that 
reciprocal  action  should  be  expected  of  Hanoi 
for  a  cessation  of  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  The  Prime  Minister  noted  that  he 
had  found  widespread  support  during  his 
Southeast  Asian  trips  for  free  world  efforts  to 
cope  with  Communist  Intervention  and  in- 
filtration. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
agreed  that  It  is  important  that  the  new 
Government  in  South  V^ietnam  continue  its 
progress  toward  stable  democratic  Institu- 
tions and  the  social  and  economic  better- 
ment of  its  people. 

V 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  ex- 
changed views  frankly  on  the  matter  of 
security  in  the  Far  East  Including  Japan 
They  declared  it  to  be  the  fundamental  pol- 
icy of  both  countries  to  maintain  firmly  the 
Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  in 
order  to  ensure  the  security  of  Japan  and 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  Par  East.  The 
President  and  the  Prime  Minister  recognized 
that  maintenance  of  peace  and  security  rests 
not  only  upon  military  factors,  but  also  upon 
political  stability  and  economic  development. 
The  Prime  Minister  stated  that  Japan  is 
prepared  to  make  a  positive  contribution  to 
the  peace  and  stability  of  Asia  In  accordance 
with  Its  capabilities.  The  President  stated 
that  such  efforts  on  the  part  of  Japan  would 
be  a  highly  valued  contribution. 

VI 

Referring  to  his  recent  visits  to  the  South- 
east Asian  countries,  the  Prime  Minister  ex- 
plained the  efforts  these  nations  are  making 
in  a  spirit  of  self-help  toward  achievement 
of  greater  welfare  and  prosperity  for  their 
peoples,  but  noted  their  continued  need  for 
assistance  In  their  efforts.  The  Prime  Minis- 
ter stated  that  It  is  the  Intention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan,  In  meeting  this  need,  to 
continue  Its  efforts  to  provide  more  effective 
bilateral  and  multilateral  assistance  to  the 
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southeast  Asian  region  particularly  In  the 
fields  of  agriculture,  fisheries,  transportation 
Ind  communication,  by  Increasing  the 
Amount  of  assistance  and  liberalizing  its  con- 
Snlons.  The  Prime  Minister  described  the 
fncou'-aging  trends  which  he  had  observed 
narticularly  In  Southeast  Asia  toward  greater 
?eclonal  cooperation  and  he  cited  the  prom- 
Llne  prospects  for  the  Asian  Development 
Raxik  and  Its  Special  Funds.  He  further  stated 
Siat  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  of 
jaoan  to  make  greater  use  of  these  insiitu- 
tion«  bv  assisting  in  further  expanding  their 
ooeratiins.  Recognizing  the  need  to  strength- 
en economic  assistance  to  the  developing 
areas  partlculariy  to  the  Southeast  Asian 
countries,  the  President  and  the  Prime  .\Un- 
ister  agreed  to  maintain  closer  consultation 
with  each  other  In  this  field. 


The    President    and    the    Prime    Minister 
frankly  discussed  the  Ryukyu  and  the  Bonin 
Islands   The  Prime  Minister  emphasized  the 
strong  desire  of  the  Government  and  people 
of  Japan   for   the   return   of   administrative 
rights  over  the  Ryukyu  Islands  to  Japan  and 
expressed  his  belief  that  an  adequate  solu- 
tion should  promptly  be  sought  on  the  basis 
of  mutual  understanding  and  trust  between 
the  Governments  and  people  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. He  further  emphasized  that  an  agree- 
ment should  be  reached  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments within  a  few  years  on  a  date  satis- 
factory to  them   for  the  reversion  of  these 
Islands.  The  President  stated  that  he  fully 
understands  the  desire  of  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple for  the  reversion  of  these  Islands.  At  the 
same    time,    the    President    and    the    Prime 
Minister  recognized  that  the  United  States 
military  bases  on  these  Islands  continue  to 
play  a  vital  role  in  assuring  the  security  of 
Japan  and  other  free  nations  In  the  Far  East. 
As  a  result  of  their  discussion,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Prime  Minister  agreed  that  the 
two  Governments  should   keep  under  Joint 
and   continuous    review    the    status    of    the 
Ryukvu  Islands,  guided  by  the  aim  of  re- 
turning administrative  rights  over  these  is- 
lands to  Japan  and   In   the   light   of  these 
discussions. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  fur- 
ther agreed  that,  with  a  view  toward  mini- 
mizing the  stresses  which  will  arise  at  such 
time  as  administrative  rights  are  restored 
to  Japan,  measures  should  be  taken  to  iden- 
tify further  the  Ryukyuan  people  and  their 
institutions  with  Japan  proper  and  to  pro- 
mote the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  the 
Ryukyuan  residents.  To  this  end,  they  agreed 
to  establish  In  Naha  an  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  High  Commissioner  of  the  Ryukyu 
Islands.  The  Governments  of  Japan  and  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  will  each  provide 
a  representative  and  appropriate  staff  to  the 
Committee.  The  Committee  will  be  expected 
to  develop  recommendations  which  should 
lead  to  substantial  movement  toward  remov- 
ing the  remaining  economic  and  social  bar- 
riers between  the  Rjoikyu  Islands  and  Japan 
proper.  The  existing  United  States-Japan 
Consultative  Committee  In  Tokyo  will  be  kept 
Informed  by  the  High  Commissioner  of  the 
progress  of  the  work  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. It  was  also  agreed  that  the  functions 
of  the  Japanese  Government  Liaison  Office 
would  be  expanded  as  necessary  to  permit 
consultations  with  the  High  Commissioner 
and  the  United  States  ClvU  Administration 
on  matters  of  mutual  Interest. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  also 
reviewed  the  status  of  the  Bonin  Islands 
and  agreed  that  the  mutual  security  Inter- 
ests of  Japan  and  the  United  States  could  be 
accommodated  within  arrangements  for  the 
return  of  administration  of  these  Islands  to 
Japan.  They  therefore  agreed  that  the  two 
Governments  will  enter  Immediately  Into 
consultations  regarding  the  specific  arrange- 
ments for  accomplishing  the  early  restora- 


tion of  these  islands  to  Japan  without  detrl 
ment  to  the  security  of  the  area.  These  con- 
sultations will  take  into  account  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  of  Japan,  expressed 
by  the  Prime  Minister,  gradually  to  assume 
much  of  the  responsibility  for  defense  of  the 
area.  The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
agreed  that  the  United  States  ^-ouldjetaln 
under  the  terms  of  tiie  Treaty  of  Mutual 
cooperation  and  Security  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  such  military  facilities  and 
areas  in  the  Bonin  Islands  as  required  In  the 
mutual  securitv  of  both  countries. 

The  Prime  Minister  stated  that  the  return 
of  the  administrative  rights  over  the  Bonin 
islands  would  not  only  contribute  to  soUdl- 
fving  the  ties  of  friendship  between  the  two 
countries  but  would  also  help  to  reinforce 
the  conviction  of  the  Japanese  people  that 
the  return  of  the  administrative  rights  over 
the  Ryukvu  Islands  will  also  be  solved  within 
the  framework  of  mutual  trust  between  the 
two  countries. 

viu 
The    President    and    the    Prime    Minister 
exchanged    views    on    trade    and    economic 
policies  following  the  successful  conclusion 
of   the   Kennedv  Round   negotiations.  They 
considered   that    a   continued   expansion   of 
world  trade  would  be  In  the  best  interests 
of    both    countries    and    pledged   continued 
close  cooperation  In  pursuit  of  this  objective. 
Tliev    reaffirmed    their   support   for    policies 
which  would  lead  to  a  freer  flow  of  trade  and 
further  liberalization  of  other  international 
transactions.    They    agreed    that    their    two 
Governments    should    continue    to    consult 
closely  regarding  trade  and  economic  prob- 
lems between  the  two  countries  with  a  view- 
to    finding   mutually   satisfactory   solutions. 
Tliev  noted  that  early  restoration  of  balance 
In  each  of  the  two  countries'  worldwide  In- 
ternational payments  was  of  basic  concern 
to  both  and  agreed  to  assist  each  other  to- 
ward this  end.  In  this  regard,  and  with  a 
view   to   making   possible   the   continuation 
and  expansion  of  mutually  beneficial  trade 
and  financial  relationships  between  the  two 
countries   and   promoting    the   development 
and  stability  of  the  Asla-Paclflc  area,  they 
agreed    to    enhance    the    usefulness    of    the 
Joint    United    States-Japan    Committee    on 
Trade  and  Economic  Affairs  by  establishing 
at  an  eariy  date  a  subcommittee.  This  sub- 
committee will  be  a  forum  for  consultation 
on  economic  and  financial   matters  of   im- 
portance   to    both   countries,   including   the 
short  and  longer-range  balance  of  payments 
problems  of  the  two  countries. 


aware  of  the  Increasing  importance   of   the 
oceans  as  a  source  of  food  for  the  worid's 
growing  population  and  as  a  source  of  min- 
erals,  have   agreed   to   seek  ways  of  greatly 
expanding  United  States-Japan  cooperation 
in  research  and  in  development  of  t«chnology 
for     the     utilization     of     marine    resources 
through  the  United  States-Japan  Conference 
on  Development  and  UtUlzation  of  Natural 
Resotu-ces  For  this  purpose  they  have  agreed 
that    as    part    of    the    United    States-Japan 
natural  resources  program,  there  should  be 
prepared  a  report  and  recommendations  to 
the   two   Governments  looking   to   coopera- 
tion between  the  two  countries  In  this  field. 
The    President    and    the    Prime    Minister 
recognized   that   the   promotion  of  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy  has   immense   possi- 
bility of  furthering  the  welfare  of  mankind 
and  noted  with  satisfaction  that  there  exists 
a  close  cooperative  relationship  between  the 
two  countries  In  this  field.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  two  leaders  expressed  satisfaction 
with  the  smooth  progress  of  the  current  ne- 
gotiations to  conclude  a  new  agreement  for 
cooperation  m  this  field.  The  Prime  Minister 
welcomed  in  particular  the  Intention  of  the 
United   States  Government  to   Increase  the 
supply   of   such    nuclear   fuel   as   U235   and 
Plutonium  to  Japan. 

X 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  were 
satisfied  with  their  second  meeting  which 
was  extremely  useful  and  expressed  their 
desire  that  close  personal  contact  continue 
In  the  future. 


The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  ex- 
pressed their  satisfaction  with  the  active 
and  expanding  scientific  cooperation  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States.  They  especially 
recognized  the  contributions  made  by  the 
United  States-Japan  Cooperative  Medical 
Science  Program  which  was  established  as  a 
result  of  their  last  meeting  In  January  1965, 
and  the  continuing  achievements  of  the 
United  States-Japan  Committee  on  Scientific 
Cooperation.  ...    ,  .      j. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  dis- 
cussed the  peaceful  exploration  and  use  of 
outer  space,  and  noted  with  satisfaction  the 
recent  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty  on 
Principles  Governing  the  Activities  of  States 
in  the  Exploration  and  Use  of  Outer  Space, 
including  the  Moon  and  Other  Celestial 
Bodies  a  new  milestone  in  mankind's  prog- 
ress towards  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space. 
They  reviewed  space  cooperation  to  date  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan,  and  sur- 
veyed possibilities  for  future  cooperation, 
■niey  agreed  that  the  two  Governments 
should  look  more  closely  Into  such  possibil- 
ities focusing  on  the  development  and 
launching  of  earth  satellites  for  the  scientific 
research   and   peaceful   utUlzatlon  of  outer 

space. 
The    President    and    the    Prime    Minister, 


PRESIDENT    JOHNSONS    PERSONAL 
TRIUMPH  AT  THE  WILLIAMSBURG 
GRIDIRON  DINNER 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  we  aU 
know  that  President  Johnson  is  a  per- 
sonable, sincere,  humorous,  and  candid 
gentleman  when  he  meets  with  friend, 
foe,  or  colleague  in  private  discussions 
of  problems  facing  the  presidency. 

So  it  comes  as  no  surprise  whatsoever 
to  read  Walter  Trohan's  Chicago  Tribune 
column  describing  the  President's  visit 
to  the  traditional  Gridiron  Dinner,  held 
at  WilUamsburg  last  week  as  an  "out- 
standing personal  triumph." 

The  rules  of  the  club  forbid  reporting 
of  the  President's  actual  remarks,  but 
we  can  report.  In  Mr.  Trohan's  words. 
that  the  President  "tossed  piercing  shafts 
at  his  political  foes,  quipped  about  Issues 
of  the  dav,  and  laughed  at  himself  in 
the  finest  tradition  of  the  82-year-old 
organization." 

I  wish  that  all  Americans  could  see 
our  President  in  his  relaxed  moments, 
when  at  a  meeting  or  a  dinner  his  essen- 
tial concerns  are  voiced  for  his  fellow 
citizens  and  the  world. 

I  wish  that  all  Americans  could  see  our 
President  laugh  at  himself  In  the  best 
American  tradition,  even  though  his 
mind  is  weighted  down  with  some  of  the 
most  profound  problems  ever  to  face  a 
President. 

I  wish  all  Americans  could  hear  him 
discuss  his  own  beliefs,  his  commitment 
to  the  office  of  the  Presidency,  his  own 
desire  to  be  right  in  the  eyes  of  his  people 
and  in  the  eyes  of  history. 

For  those  who  could  not  be  present  at 
the  Gridiron  Dinner  as  I  had  the  privilege 
of  being,  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  the  Chicago  Tribune  column  of  No- 
vember 15  which  comments  on  the  Presi- 
dent's talk  and  visit. 
It  was  indeed  a  triumph,  and  it  was 
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achieved  before  one  of  the  toughest  audi- 
ences any  President  could  face 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umn be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RBPORT  PBOM  WASHINOTON:    JOHJreON   SCORES 

TBiuMPH  AT  Gridiron  Dinner 
(By  Walter  Trohan) 
Washington.  November  14.— President 
Jobnfiou  is  a  man  of  many  facets.  Among  the 
least  known,  unfortunately  for  him,  are  his 
humor,  his  Innate  courtesy,  and  a  genuine 
love  of  his  fellow  men. 

Aireadv  I  can  hear  the  roars  of  derision 
from  thise  who  do  not  like  him  and  never 
wlU  like  him.  but  If  they  could  have  seen  and 
heard  him  last  Saturday  night,  they  would 
have  been  forced  to  like  him  in  spite  of  them- 
selves Mr.  Johnson  scored  an  outsUnd  ng 
personal  triumph  at  the  extraordinary  Grid- 
iron club  dinner  In  colonial  Williamsburg. 

It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  rules  of  the  or- 
Kanlzatlon.  which  Is  limited  to  an  active 
membership  of  50  capital  newsmen,  do  not 
nermlt  publication  of  his  pointed  quips  and 
genue  humor.  But  even  If  they  did.  It  would 
not  have  been  possible  to  capture  his  deliv- 
ery and  timing,  worthy  of  a  Bob  Hope  or  a 
Red  Skelton,  without  radio  and  TV,  which 
also  are  barred. 

The  chief  executive  demonstrated  clearly 
that  humor  is  the  greatest  weapon  ever  de- 
vued  by  the  mind  of  man,  and  that  includee 
the  fearsome  nuclear  weapons.  He  t«6sed 
piercing  shafts  at  his  political  ^Off-  q^^PPe^ 
about  issues  of  the  day,  and  laughed  at  him- 
self in  the  finest  tradition  of  the  82-year-o  d 
organization.  And  he  laughed  at  hlmflell, 
enjoying  qulpe  of  the  club  In  the  sklta. 

Everything  favors  a  President  In  speaking 
before  the  Gridiron  club,  but  few  If  any. 
have  ever  delivered  a  better  speech  than  Mr. 
Johnson  did  last  Saturday  '^^^^^■^  ^f^^°^l 
cause  I  sat  beside  him  I  can  offer  testimony 
that  the  best  wisecracks  were  his  own  be- 
cause I  saw  him  compose  them  as  something 
in  the  clubs  skits  suuck  his  fancy  or 
sparked  thinking  on  issues  of  the  day. 

GODWIN    BLENDS   HUMOR,   GRACE  IN   ADDRESS 

At  the  Gridiron  dinners  It  is  customary  for 
speakers  to  represent  the  two  major  parties. 
T^ese  speakers  have  very  little  to  gain  and 
much  triose.  They  are  expected  to  be  good 
but  If  they  are  not.  the  reaction  spreads  like 
the  ripples  of  a  stone  in  a  stUl  pond,  to  dam- 

^la\urday°St  Gov.  Mills  E.  Godwin  Jr.  of 
Vlrgmia.  who  spoke  for  the  Democrats 
blended  humor  and  grace  to  deliver  one  of 
the  finest  speeches  ever  made  by  w^/  P^^y 
representative.  Gov.  Wlnthrop  R^^^^^]]^l°^ 
Arkansas,  spokesman  for  the  Republicans, 
was  most  effective. 

Obviously  President  Johnson  was  elated  by 
the  number  of  laughs  and  bursts  of  aPPl^^^e 
he  received  during  his  short  speech  and  the 
warm  reception  at  the  end.  But  the  man 
who  may  have  received  the  greatest  lift  out 
of  the  dinner  was  Secretary  of  Stete  Dean 
Rusk. 

RUSK  RECEIVES  SPONTANEOUS  STANDING 
OVATION 

When  he  was  Introduced  be  received  a 
spontaneous  standing  ovation  rivalling  ajiy- 
thlng  of  Its  kind  In  the  history  of  the  club^ 
It  Is  to  be  expected  th.'^t  any  President 
geta  a  rising  ovation  before  and  after  his  re- 
marks, but  for  a  man  to  get  It  on  being  intro- 
duced to  take  a  bow  Is  rare  indeed. 

No  doubt  Rusk  would  not  have  been  sur- 
prised by  sOTne  Indication  of  dUpleasure  with 
hU  conduct  of  a  foreign  policy  which  has 
American  troops  dying  In  Viet  Nam.  Yet  the 
audience  of  men  and  women— for  the  first 
Ume  in  50  years  women  were  guests  at  a  Grid- 
Iron  dinner— rose  to  their  feet  simultaneously 
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to  cheer  and  applaud  a  man  who  carries  a 

great  weight. 

When  world  and  national  problems  can  be 
placed  in  better  perspective  by  humor.  It  Is 
to  be  regretted  that  oxir  own  personal  prob- 
lems cannot  be  resolved  with  the  aid  of  more 
laughter  and  smiles. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JESSE  NICHOLS 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks made  by  some  of  my  coUeagues  on 
the  Committee  on  Finance  acknowledg- 
ing with  appreciation  the  30  years  of  dis- 
tinguished service  rendered  the  commit- 
tee by  Mr.  Jesse  Nichols,  of  the  staff.  I 
want  to  recognize  the  achievements  of 
Mr.  Nichols  and  add  a  few  remarks  of 
my  own. 

Though  I  was  appointed  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  only  in  1966  and  have, 
therefore,  enjoyed  a  relatively  short  as- 
sociation with  Jesse  in  his  committee 
capacity,  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
work  of  the  committee  over  a  period  of 
more  than  25  years  and  his  wUlingness 
to  share  that  knowledge  with  me  made 
him  an  invaluable  friend.  He  carries  in 
his  head  the  history  of  three  decades  of 
committee  work;  I  do  not  beUeve  Jesse 
has  forgotten  the  substance  of  a  hearing 
or  an  executive  session  held  in  that  time. 
Jesse's  father  was  a  respected  busi- 
nessman, his  mother  a  teacher.  The  chil- 
dren,    encouraged     by     their     parents, 
worked  and  went  to  school  and  entered 
the  professions  of  teaching,  medicine,  and 
dentistry. 

Jesse  Nichols'  service  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  has  been  faithful,  exem- 
plary, and  noteworthy.  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  commending  this  fine  gen- 
tleman and  valued  associate  for  his  con- 
tribution to  our  country  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  centurj'. 


The  researchers  began  with  the  long- 
recognized  fact  that  hardwoods  send  out 
sprouts  from  stubs  or  stumps  and  out- 
produce seedlings  during  early  life. 

With  this  knowledge,  they  found  that 
these  sprout  stands,  composed  of  large 
numbers  of  small,  rapidly  growing  stems, 
could  be  efficiently  and  economically  har- 
vested with  mechanical  harvesters. 

The  method  of  harvesting  was  used 
successfully  on  1 -year-old  sprouts,  but 
the  researchers  S8y  they  foresee  2-  or  3- 
year-old  cycles  as  more  likely  to  produce 
maximum  amounts  of  fiber  in  the  short- 
est time.  At  this  age  range,  they  say,  the 
trees  will  still  be  small  enough  to  be 
handled  by  the  silage  harvester,  oper- 
ated by  one  man.  It  can  clearcut  the 
stand  at  a  stump  height  of  3  to  4  inches, 
chip  the  entire  tree,  and  deliver  the  chips 
directly  into  a  tractor-drawn  wagon. 

After  the  harvest,  the  stands  will  re- 
generate with  new  sprouts.  This  regen- 
eration process  can  occur  a  number  of 
times  from  the  same  stumps. 

Tests  have  indicated  350  to  400  tons  of 
green  material  per  acre — 4  to  5  cords  a 
year— can  be  yielded  in  a  5-year  -grow- 
ing season."  and  the  scientists  feel  this 
yield  will  be  far  exceeded  on  a  2-  to  3- 
year  cutting  cycle.  Thirty  years  is  the 
normal  pulpwood  rotation  using  current 
methods  of  growth  and  harvest. 

Preliminary  pulping  tests  of  young 
sycamores  being  used  in  the  Georgia  re- 
search have  proved  promising  from  the 
standpoint  of  cooking  time,  yields,  and 
paper  quality. 

The  sycamore  silage  system  is  still  de- 
scribed as  "a  new  concept,  not  a  proved 
method  of  growing  and  harvesting  pulp- 
wood  "  But  the  researchers  leave  little 
doubt  that  they  feel  their  efforts  can  lead 
to  a  revolution  in  the  business  of  growmg 
trees  for  fiber. 


REVOLUTIONARY  PULPWOOD  HAR- 
VEST CONCEPT  UNVEILED 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  a  for- 
estry research  project  now  being  con- 
ducted in  Georgia  may  add  a  new  di- 
mension to  the  pulpwood  growing  and 
harvesting  industry. 

Not  only  could  the  harvest  cycle  be 
cut  in  2  or  3  years,  but  the  same  equip- 
ment used  to  harvest  corn  silage  could 
join  the  power  saw  as  a  standard  tool 
for  cutting  this  wood  product. 

Since  sycamore  has  been  used  as  the 
test  wood  for  production  of  papermak- 
ing  pulpwood,  the  system  of  growing  and 
harvesting  has  been  given  the  catchy  ti- 
tle of  "Sycamore  Silage." 

The  researchers  say,  however,  they 
see  no  reason  why  it  cannot  be  applied 
to  such  hardwoods  as  sweetgum,  yellow 
poplar,  boxelder,  red  maple,  ash,  cotton- 
wood,  oak,  and  hickory  for  use  in  par- 
ticular fiber  products. 

The  research  project  is  being  conducted 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Forest  Service,  the  Georgia  Forestry 
Commission,     and     the    University    of 

Georgia.  ,  , 

The  potential  benefits  to  pulpwood 
growers  could  be  immense.  It  could  mean 
quick  returns  on  investment  because  of 
frequent  harvests,  ease  of  harvest  and 
practically  no  costs  of  regenerating  new 
stands  of  cellulose-producing  wood. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  AUTRY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  at  the  end 
of  this  session  of  Congress,  George  Autry, 
chief  counsel  to  Senator  Ervin's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights,  is  re- 
turning to  North  Carolina  to  direct  a 
manpower  training  program. 

Mr  President,  George  Autry's  depar- 
ture not  only  will  deprive  Senator  Ervin 
of  an  exceedingly  competent  legislative 
aid  but  it  will  also  deprive  the  Senate 
of  one  of  its  most  outstanding  staff 
members.  In  his  past  6  years  here  on 
Capitol  Hill,  George  Autry  has  won  ad- 
miration and  respect  from  every  observer 
for  his  skillful  handling  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Rights  Subcommittee  and  for  his 
InteUectual  Integrity,  enthusiasm,  and 
dedication.  As  one  who  has  had  the  privi- 
lege of  his  counsel  and  the  pleasure  ol 
his  company,  I  want  to  thank  him  and 
wish  him  well. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  two  recent  North 
Carolina  newspaper  items  describing 
George  Autry's  departure  and  some  oi 
the  outstanding  contributions  he  has 
made  here  in  Washington  over  the  past 
6  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


}iovember  16,  1967 
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fProm  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and  Observer, 
'  Oct.  25,  1967] 

Promising  Response 
Given  the  extent  of  low  Income  employ- 
ment in  North  Carolina  It  Is  not  probable 
ijiat  the  new  Manpower  Development  Cor- 
poration, whose  executive  director  was  named 
Monday,  will  soon  bring  about  the  kind  of 
change  It  seeks.  But  It  Ls  indeed  encouraging 
ihat  the  chairman  of  the  group's  policy  board 
BO  clearly  outlined  the  challenge  It  faces. 
That  challenge,  said  banker  Luther  Hodges, 
Jr .  Is  to  provide  a  positive  response  to  the 
North  Carolina  Fund's  recent  economic  and 
manpower  survey  which  showed  that: 

—Nearly  one  and  a  half  million  adult 
North  Carolinians  cannot  read  sufficiently 
'well  to  qualify  for  Jobs  which  pay  a  living 
wage. 

—The  Income  gap  between  this  State  and 
the  rest  of  the  country  Is  not  closing,  even 
though  our  per  capita  Income  Is  rising.  North 
Carolina  ranks  only  44th  among  the  50  states 
to  this  index  of  well-being,  and  there  Is  little 
reason  to  expect  relative  improvement  In  the 
next  decade. 

Two-thirds  of  the  new  manufacturing 
]obs  created  In  North  Carolina  each  year 
since  1960  have  paid  wages  below  the  State's 
average,  and  that  average  has  ranked  the 
State  49th  or  50th,  nationally,  each  year  of 
the  period. 

The  Job-creating  Industrial  and  busi- 
ness development  which  has  taken  place  has 
not  benefited  all  North  Carolinians.  There 
were  37,000  fewer  Jobs  for  non-white  males 
In  1960.  for  example,  than  theie  were  In  1950. 
Clearly  these  stark  facts  ouvline  the  State's 
number  one  problem  In  terms  of  providing 
education  and  Job  training  to  help  the  un- 
deremployed lift  themselves.  It  also  suggests 
that  need  for  more  careful  search  for  higher 
quality  industry. 

The  Manpower  Development  Corporation, 
a  Joint  venture  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  the  North  Carolina  Fund,  Is 
an  experiment  In  enlightened  and  co-opera- 
tive help  for  the  many  thousands  who  sub- 
sist almost  without  hope  of  enjoying  a  better 
life.  No  more  promising  effort  has  been 
launched  before.  George  Autry,  the  young  at- 
torney who  win  head  Its  operations,  has 
much  ability.  His  task  will  demand  it  aU. 


(From    the   Wlnston-Salem    (N.C.)    Journal 

and  Sentinel,  Oct.  29.  1967] 

Ervin    Will    Miss    Autry's    Services:    Aide 

Takes  Manpower  Training  Job 

(By  Bin  Connelly) 

Washington. — In  Just  six  years,  George  B. 
Autry  became  chief  counsel  to  Sen.  Sam  J. 
Ervin's  subcommittee  on  constitutional 
rights  and  began  to  be  known  as  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  and  well-connected 
North  Carolinians  In  Washington. 

Then,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  friends, 
he  announced  that  he  was  leaving  It  all  to 
return  to  North  Carolina  and  run  a  man- 
power training  program  sponsored  by  the 
N.C.  Fund  and  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers. 

His  departure  at  the  end  of  this  year's 
session  will  deprive  Ervin  of  both  an  aggres- 
sively efficient  legislative  aide  and  subcom- 
mittee boss  and  a  trusted  political  confidant. 

Autry,  a  30-year-old  native  of  Wilmington, 
will  be  especially  missed  If  Ervin  has  serious 
opposition  In  next  year's  elections.  Among 
the  North  Carolinians  here.  It  Is  generally 
agreed  that  few  have  better  political  anten- 
nae than  Autry. 

StTBCOMMrrTEE  COUNSEL 

But  It  Is  as  subcommittee  counsel  that  the 
young  lawyer's  work  has  been  most  Impor- 
tant to  the  senator. 

Like  Ervin,  Autry  Is  Indefatigable  and 
totally  absorbed  In  his  Job.  He  has  dug  deep- 
ly Into  constitutional  law  and  has  left  his 
mark  on  several   of   Ervin's   bills,   such   as 


those  protecting  the  privacy  rights  of  gov- 
ernment employes.  Liberalizing  the  Immigra- 
tion laws,  reforming  the  ball  system  and  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  American  Indians. 

Although  only  six  years  out  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity's Law  School,  Autry  has  won  respect 
m  the  Senate  for  his  handling  of  the  sub- 
committee (which  has  a  staff  of  16)  and  for 
his  skill  as  a  legislative  strategist. 

Most  of  all.  however,  he  has  been  the  man 
who  knew  the  score — on  the  next  committee 
vote,  on  the  next  floor  fight,  on  the  current 
political  controversy  at  home.  An  inexhaust- 
ible source  of  Information,  he  is  so  perpetu- 
ally on  the  telephone  that  some  friends 
wonder  whether  he  sleeps  with  it. 

His  friends  say  Autry  is  not  as  conserva- 
tive as  Ervin  on  most  social  Issues,  but  this 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  effect  on  their 
close  working  relationship. 

in  sum,  Autry,  a  short  man  with  slightly 
graving  dark  hair,  seemed  destined  for  a  long 
career  in  Washington.  It  was  hard  to  picture 
his  going  so  far  away  that  he  would  not  know 
who  had  voted  with  whom  and  for  what. 

So  how  was  he  recruited  to  run  the  new 
Manpower  Development  Corp. — to  take  a  Job 
largely  unrelated  to  law,  politics  or  legisla- 
tion and  a  Job  paying  very  little  more  than 
he  made  here? 

"This  Job  on  the  subcommittee  Is  the  great- 
est m  the  world,"  Autry  said  In  beginning  an 
explanation.  "I  would  have  teen  happy  to 
sit  here  forever.  I  love  It.  I  love  the  Senate. 
But  the  new  Job  was  so  Important  I  felt  I 
didn't  have  any  choice." 

The  Job  Is  important,  he  believes  because 
the  manpower  program  offers  one  effective 
way  of  eliminating  poverty.  The  Manpower 
Development  Corp.  will  select  with  a  com- 
puter 3,000  unemployed,  unskilled  North 
Carolinians  and  attempt  to  match  them  with 
Jobs  for  which  they  are  suited.  Then  they 
will  be  trained  through  new  teaching  meth- 
ods for  specific  Jobs  in  a  specific  Industry. 

With  the  help  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  the  program  will  try  to 
persuade  industrialists  either  to  hire  workers 
prepared  by  the  program  training  center  or 
to  set  up  "their  own  training  programs  for 
such  people  under  government  contract. 
skill  and  job  idb:a 
The  Idea  Is  to  give  a  man  a  skill  and  a  Job 
as  well. 

If  It  works,  thousands  of  other  North 
Carolinians  will  be  recruited. 

Althotigh  three  other  states  are  planning 
similar  programs,  this  one  will  be  the  first 
to  get  started. 

The  prospect  so  appealed  to  Autry  that, 
after  some  InlUal  hesltaUon,  he  decided  he 
wanted  to  be  In  on  It.  "It  sounds  trite,"  he 
sard,  "but  It's  that  simple." 

The  change  also  will  enable  Autry  to  get 
to  know  more  about  his  home  state.  He  came 
to  Washington  In  1961,  shortly  after  gradua- 
tion from  Duke  Law  School,  on  a  one-year 
fellowship  sponsored  by  the  Richardson 
Foundation.  He  was  assigned  to  Ervin's  staff 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  decided  to  stay. 
Consequently  his  whole  working  life  has 
been  here. 

During  the  first  years  that  Autry  was  an 
aide  to  Ervin,  his  wife  Bess  worked  In  Sen. 
Hubert  Humphrey's  office.  Both  the  Autrye 
have  retained  friendships  with  Humphrey 
and  his  staff,  and  Autry  helped  In  the  Hum- 
phrey campaign  In  1964.  This,  plus  hla  gre- 
garious nature,  has  given  him  broader  polit- 
ical friendships  than  the  average  North 
Carolina  staffer  here. 


mendous  Intellectual  energy  and  rare  poUt- 
Ical  courage."  He  says  that  his  only  regret 
In  returning  to  North  Carolina  Is  that  he 
wlU  have  to  leave  Ervin  In  an  election  year, 
when  the  subcommittee  and  poUtlcal  duties 
could  be  burdensome. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  add  my  hearty  endorsement  to  Sena- 
tor Hart's  remarks  regarding  George 
Autry.  We  in  the  Senate  will  miss  Autry's 
counsel  and  his  consummate  good  sense. 
The  Senate's  loss  is,  however,  North 
Carolina's  gain. 


miENDSHIFS   RANGE 

His  i)olltlcal  friendshlpe  at  home  have 
ranged  a  bit,  too.  In  1960,  as  a  law  student, 
he  supported  Terry  Sanford  In  Sanford's 
second  primary  race  for  governor.  Now  San- 
ford Is  a  possible  Democratic  primary  op- 
ponent for  Ervin. 

But  Autry's  devotion  to  Ervin  now  seems 
total.  He  calls  the  senator  "a  naan  of  tre- 


■VIETNAM— ADDRESS  BY  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 23,  1967,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  speaking  to  the  National 
Defense  Executive  Reserve  here  in 
"Washington.  D.C.,  made  a  clear,  easily 
understood,  and  commonsense  statement 
about  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Believing  that  Senators  will  want  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  it,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  speech  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Vice  President  Hubebt  H. 
Humphrey  to  the  National  Defense  Ex- 
ecutive Reserve,  Washington,  D.C,  Octo- 
ber 23.  1967 

Today  I  want  to  talk  with  you  as  men 
whose  uppermost  concern  is  the  security  of 
this  nation. 

I  want  to  talk  with  you  as  men  who  have 
Important  and  responsible  roles  In  your  home 
communities. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  our  respon- 
sibilities in  the  world — most  specifically  In 
Southeast  Asia — and  about  some  of  the  dis- 
cussion now  taking  place  right  here  In 
America  concerning  those  responsibilities. 
Why  are  we  In  the  Southeast  Asia  and 
Vlet-Nam? 

We  are  there  for  two  clear  and  Inter-relat- 
ed reasons. 

We  are  there  In  the  Interest  of  our  own 
national  security. 

We  are  there  to  increase  the  possibilities 
of  a  stable  and  peaceful  world. 

We  are  facing  today.  In  Vlet-Nam  and 
Southeast  Asia,  the  most  recent  challenge 
we  have  had  to  meet  since  World  War  n  in 
our  effort  to  prevent  World  War  III. 

We  are  meeting  aggression  at  a  limited 
level  so  that  it  will  not  have  to  be  met  later 
at  far  wider  and  more  dangerous  levels. 

We  are  resisting  once  again  a  militant,  ag- 
gressive communism,  but  this  time  In  South- 
east Asia. 

Since  World  War  H— since  the  advent  of 
terrible  nuclear  weapons — we  have  been 
tested  many  times. 

We  have  been  tested  In  Iran,  In  Greece  and 
Turkey,  In  Berlin,  in  Korea  and  In  the  Cuban 
Missile  Crisis.  Each  test  has  been  filled  with 
danger,  but  each  has  contributed  to  a  more 
peaceful  and  stable  world. 

And  we  have  always  proved  equal  to  the 
challenge — even  when  the  danger  was  great- 

Now,  we  are  being  tested  again.  And  this 
time  the  test  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
of  all. 

For  today's  aggression  doesn't  come  In  the 
form  of  conventional  Invasion — massed  tanks 
and  planes — across  national  frontiers. 

The  struggle  doesn't  take  place  on  a  conO- 
nent  where  we  have  relatives  or  cultural  ties 

.  .  where  the  languages  and  last  names  are 
familiar. 

And  It  Is  doubly  painful  because  televi- 
sion, for  the  first  time,  has  brought  all  the 
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agony  and  misery  of  It  into  our  living  rooms 
every  single  day. 

What  IS  even  more  difficult  is  the  fact  that 
the  burden  of  leadership  and  defense  for 
free  and  independent  nations  seems  to  be 
ours  in  such  a  disproportionate  measure 

But.  because  it  is  difficult,  we  don't  have 
the  luxury  of  turning  away  from  it. 

For  if  we.  with  cur  wealth  and  power,  turn 
away  when  the  weak  and  the  poor  are  the 
victims  of  force,  subversion  and  aggression, 
who  will  stand  for  freedom,  for  self-determi- 
nation, for  peace? 

One  disadvantage  of  being  a  peaceful 
country  is  that  you  can't,  unfortunately,  pick 
the  time  and  place  where  you  will  be  con- 
fronted with  aggression. 

Like  It  or  not,  the  time  is  now  and  the 
place  is  Viet-Nam  and  Southeast  Asia — and 
there  is  no  escaping  it. 

I  have  talked,  face-to-face,  on  many  oc- 
casions with  the  leaders  of  Southeast  Asia. 
I  can  tell  you  that,  without  exception,  they 
have  said  that— if  we  failed  in  Viet-Nam— 
they  would  be  under  unbearable  pressure 
from  a  nuclear-armed  Communist  China. 
I  The  overwhelming  fact  of  international  life 
In  Asia  today  is  a  militant  Asian  commu- 
nism backed  and  supported  by  a  Communist 
China  which  still  lives  by  irrational,  revo- 
lutionary creed  and  preaches  the  doctrine  of 
the  "war  of  national  liberation." 

Leaders  of  free  Asia  would,  they  have  told 
me,  face  the  peril  of  aggression — overt, 
covert,  or  both. 

If  they  were  to  survive,  they  would  be  com- 
pelled, they  have  told  me.  to  make  "some 
sort  of  new  arrangement"  with  the  militant 
power  which  Is  at  their  doorstep. 

I  give  you  the  words  of  Thanat  Khoman, 
the  foreign  minister  of  Thailand,  speaking 
In  Bangkok  earlier  this  year: 

"Thanks  to  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ...  we  are 
now  succeeding  in  putting  out  a  small  fire. 
It  was  a  decision  that  will  go  down  In  his- 
tory as  the  move  that  prevented  the  world 
froin  having  to  face  another  major  con- 
flagration." 

I  give  you  the  words  of  President  Park  of 
Korea  In  his  State  of  the  Nation  address  last 
year : 

"For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  last  year 
we  decided  to  dispatch  combat  troops  over- 
seas .  .  .  because  in  our  belief  any  aggression 
against  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  repre- 
sented a  direct  and  grave  menace  against  the 
security  and  peace  of  Free  Asia  and  there- 
fore directly  Jeopardized  the  very  security 
and  freedom  of  our  own  people." 

Prime  Minister  Holyoake  of  New  Zealand: 

"We  can  thank  God  that  America  at  least 
regards  aggression  In  Asia  with  the  same  con- 
cern as  It  regards  aggression  In  Europe — and 
Is  prepared  to  back  up  Its  concern  with  ac- 
tion." 

President  Marcos  of  the  Philippines: 

"I  find  it  honorable  to  say,  in  view  of  the 
resolution  of  the  United  States  Government 
to  help  protect  the  freedom-loving  peoples 
of  Asia,  that  the  least  that  the  peoples  of 
Asia  can  do  is  to  fulfill  their  own  part,  and 
that  Is.  demonstrate  their  own  love  for  free- 
dom by  fighting  with  their  own  men,  with 
their  own  complement,  and  their  own 
soldiers,  for  freedom." 

That  Is  why  all  those  nations  are  stand- 
ing with  us — along  with  others — In  Viet- 
Nam. 

That  is  why  the  combined  military  con- 
tribution of  Asian  and  South  Pacific  nations 
in  Viet-Nam  now  far  exceeds  the  contribu- 
tion of  our  allies  in  the  Korean  War. 

Now  It  may  be  that  all  these  Asian  nations 
and  leaders  are  wrong. 

But  their  strong  beliefs — taken  together 
with  the  hard  evidence  of  Asian  Communist 
subversion  and  aggression  over  the  past  few^ 
years  In  Korea.  In  India.  In  Tibet.  In  Burma, 
In  Thailand,  in  Indonesia,  In  Malaysia,  In 
Laos,   and   in   Viet-Nam — these   beliefs   and 


this  evidence  lead  me  to  conclude  that  the 
United  States  of  America  would  be  foolish 
to  act  on  any  other  assumption  than  that 
they  are  right. 

So  there  are  hard-headed,  tangible  reasons 
for  our  involvement  In  Southeast  Asia  and 
Viet-Nam,  reasons  clearly  affecting  the  sta- 
bility and  the  safety  ...  the  Integrity  and 
Independence  of  a  vast  area  of  the  world 
rich  both  In  people  and  In  resources. 

It  is  not  in  our  national  Interest  to  ignore 
these  facts  of  International  life. 

Nor  Is  our  security  served  by  permitting 
other  vast  areas  of  the  world  to  fall  victim 
to  Communist  pressure. 

If  our  policy  of  mutual  security  and  con- 
tainment of  Communist  power  in  Europe  has 
been  right,  then  the  same  logic  and  compel- 
ling reasons  require  the  application  of  such 
a  policy  in  Asia. 

Where  are  we  headed?  What  does  the 
future  hold? 

No  one  has  power  of  prophecy.  But  I  think 
we  may  have  some  idea  from  the  course  of 
postwar  history. 

We  did  go  through  a  similar  experience 
after  World  War  n  with  an  active,  aggressive 
communism  in  Europe. 

By  our  firmness  and  perseverance,  and 
that  of  our  allies,  we  are  able  today  to  live 
in  "peaceful  coexistence"  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  nations  of  Elastern  Europe. 
We  are.  in  fact,  able  to  engage  in  "bridge- 
building"  ...  to  Join  in  a  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  and  a  Space  Treaty  ...  to  work  to- 
ward a  new  agreement  halting  the  further 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  ...  to  find  ways 
to  live  together  In  peace. 

I  believe  that,  if  we  stand  fast  today  with 
the  Independent  nations  of  Asia,  we  can  in 
time  have  a  chance  for  the  same  experience 
there. 

I  believe  that,  with  time  and  evolution, 
changes  may  take  place  in  Communist  China 
which  will  bring  her  back  Into  the  family 
of  nations. 

That  is  why  I  have  talked  of  a  policy  of 
"containment  without  Isolation".  .  .  why  our 
President  has  talked  of  reconciliation  .  .  . 
why  our  Secretary  of  State  has  talked  about 
peaceful  coexistence  with  Mainland  China. 

We  do  not  seek  to  make  Mainland  China 
our  enemy.  We  do  not  seek  to  encircle  and 
crush  her. 

What  we  seek  to  do  Is  to  help  the  inde- 
pendent nations  of  Asia  strengthen  them- 
selves against  subversion  and  aggression  so 
that  a  new  generation  of  Mainland  Chinese 
leaders  may.  In  time,  see  the  futility  of  sub- 
version, wars  of  liberation,  and  militancy  .  .  . 
and  peaceful  coexistence  may  be  possible. 
For  our  part,  we  would  welcome  that  day. 

But,  were  we  to  reduce  our  assistance  to 
the  nations  on  the  Asian  rim  .  .  .  were  we  to 
withdraw  from  Viet-Nam,  short  oi  a  Just 
and  peaceful  settlement.  I  believe  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  reconciliation  and  peaceful  co- 
existence would  not  be  served. 

It  would  be  threatened. 

So  I  support  our  policy  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  Viet-Nam — I  support  It  now  as  I  have 
over  the  past  twelve  years. 

I  support  our  policy  of  prudence  and  re- 
straint— an  effort  carefully  calculated  to  dis- 
courage further  aggression  but  not  to  run 
the  risks  of  triggering  a  nuclear  and  final 
World  War  III. 

I  support  It  because  I  believe  it  to  be  vital 
to  our  own  national  security.  I  support  it 
because  I  believe  it  serves  the  long-term  in- 
terest of  a  stable  and  peaceful  world. 

And  were  we  to  abandon  that  policy  today, 
our  children  might  have  to  pay  the  final, 
terrible  price  tomorrow. 

I,  for  one.  would  not  want  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  a  policy  which  deferred  today's  man- 
ageable troubles  until  they  become  unman- 
ageable ...  a  policy  of  Armageddon  on  the 
Installment  Plan. 

Now,  for  a  moment,  I  want  to  talk  with 
you  about  the  discussion  now  taking  place  In 


America    concerning    our    involvement    in 
Southeast  Asia  and  Viet-Nam. 

I  have  heard  many  plausible  arguments, 
and  read  many  well-reasoned  papers  and 
articles  over  the  past  few  months  as  to  how 
the  present  conflict  in  Viet-Nam  might  have 
been  avoided — in  fact,  how  Mainland  China 
might  have  been  saved  from  communism  . 
how  France  might  have  had  a  different 
colonial  policy  in  Indo-China  .  .  .  how  Ho 
Chi  Minh  might  have  been  handled  differ- 
ently  ten  years  ago  .  .  .  how  any  number 
of  things  might  have  been  done  to  make 
unnecessary  our  involvement  today. 

All  this  has  been  very  interesting.  Some  of 
it  has  been  useful  in  understanding  past  mis- 
takes so  they  might  be  avoided  in  the  future. 

Yet,  it  has  not  offered  realistic  alternative 
courses  of  action  for  today. 

Nor  Is  it  enough  to  say:  "The  nations  of 
Asia  ought  to  be  better  able  to  fully  take 
care  of  themselves." 

Maybe  so,  but  the  fact  Is  that — although 
they  are  working  together  and  making  prog- 
ress— they  are  7iot  able  to  do  so. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say:  "But  the  'war  of 
national  liberation'  concept  makes  no  sense. 
Its  success  in  Viet-Nam  would  not  neces- 
sarily mean  It  could  succeed  elsewhere  ' 

Maybe  so,  but  the  fact  is  that  a  powerful, 
presently-neurotic  regime  in  Asia  has  given 
every  indication  of  believing  that  it  would. 

Itis  not  enough  to  say:  "The  Saigon  Gov- 
ernment is  not  a  model  of  parliamentary 
democracy." 

Maybe  not,  but  few  governments  in  the 
world"  are.  The  fact  is  that,  over  the  past  few- 
months,  the  people  of  South  Viet-Nam  have 
made  more  progress  toward  representative 
self-government  than  they  have  in  their  en- 
tire previous  history — and  they  have  done 
so  in  the  face  of  war  and  of  calculated  terror 
and  disruption. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say:  "We  ought  to  seek 
peace." 

We  have,  without  ceasing,  over  many 
months,  sought  discussions  leading  to  peace. 
We  have  "stopped  the  bombing "  on  five 
occasions,  with  no  response  other  than  a 
stepping-up  of  North  Vietnamese  infiltration 
and  supply.  We  have  sought  the  help  of  the 
United  Nations  and  of  third  parties  around 
the  world  in  getting  to  the  conference  table. 

The  President  has  written  directly  to  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh. 

Yet  we  are  still  to  have  our  first  positive 
response.  The  answer  from  Hanoi  to  the 
President,  to  the  United  Nations,  to  the  Pope, 
to  one  and  all  has  been  No! 

But  despite  North  Vlet-Nam's  out-of-hand 
rejections  of  discussions,  negotiations,  cease- 
fire or  other  peace  proposals — we  shall  con- 
tinue to  seek  peace. 

We  stand  ready  now,  without  any  pre- 
conditions, to  meet  and  discuss  the  possi- 
bility of  negotiations. 

We  have  been  and  are  ready  to  accept  an 
immediate  cease-fire  by  all  combatants. 

We  are  ready  to  attend  a  reconvening  of 
the  Geneva  Conference — to  cease  all  aerial 
and  naval  bombardment  of  the  North  when 
this  will  lead  promptly  to  productive  dis- 
cussions. 

The  roadblock  to  peace  Is  not  in  Wash- 
ington. It  Is  In  Hanoi. 

Peace-wishing  is  a  good  deal  easier  than 
peace-making.  And  peace-making  is  most 
difficult  when  your  adversary  still  believes 
that  time  is  on  his  side,  as  all  the  official 
statements  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment indicate  he  does. 

It  would  be  reassuring  to  believe  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  there  is  some 
magic  formula  which  would  bring  peace  to- 
morrow. 

But  I  think  It  Is  time  that  all  Americans 
realized  that  we  are  In  the  midst  of  a  pro- 
tracted, costly  struggle — a  struggle  In  which 
we  are  making  slow  but  steady  progress— 
which  nevertheless  will  probably  not  end 
until  Hanoi  comes  to  believe  that  we  have 
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fh.  wlU  the  determination,  the  perseverance, 
^lence  and  strength  to  see  it  through. 

I  will  be  criticized  by  some  for  saying  it. 
hut  I  bave  no  doubt  that  expressions  of 
American  public  support-or  lack  of  sup- 
^t-have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  convincing 
Hanoi  and  Peking,  and  the  independent  na- 
„ons  of  Asia,  whether  or  not  we  can  and 
will    last    the    course. 

our  hearts  cry  out  at  the  misery  and  loss 
of  life  in  Viet-Nam.  We  desperately  want  an 
end  to  the  struggle. 

But  we  must  know  that  the  enemy  s  hope 
for  victorv  is  not  alone  in  his  military 
"  er— but  also  In  our  division,  our  weari- 
ness, our  uncertainty. 

We  must  also  know  that  the  road  to 
njace— peace  with  honor— lies  in  a  large 
degree  in  our  unity,  in  our  steadfastness,  m 

our  purpose.  .  ,.^      , 

I    believe    in    each    Americans    right    of 

I  have  done  my  own  share  of  dissenting. 
But    in   such   a   time.   I   would    ask   each 
American— when    he    considers    dissent— to 
consider  as  well  the  policy  options  available 
to  his   government  ...  to   consider   In   his 
own  mind   whether  he   in   fact   has   a  con- 
structive alternate  cotu-se  to  offer  .  .  .  and 
to  consider  whether  or  not  his  dissent  will 
add   to,    or    subtract   from,   intelligent   and 
well-reasoned  discussion  of  this  Issue. 
That  is  all  I  would  ask. 
Freedom   carries   with   it   responsibility. 
Rights  carry  with  them  duties. 
And   I   believe   we   as   a   nation   must   be 
aware   of   the    questions    being    asked    else- 
where about  us — such  as  the  one  asked  me 
only  last  week  by  the  Chlef-of-State  of  an 
independent  Asian   country.  He   asked:    "If 
you  cannot  stand  up  In  Viet-Nam,  who  will 
place  any  reliance  in  your  capacity  to  stand 
up  anvwhere  else?" 

Finally,  may  I  say  a  word  about  public 
opinion  and  the  decisions  which  your  Presi- 
dent must  make. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  In  our  war 
for  Independence  only  half  the  population 
supported  the  ConUnental  Army,  a  good 
percentage  of  which  deserted. 

I  need  not  tell  you  of  the  terrible  divisions 
which  beset  this  nation  during  the  period 
of  the  Civil  War.  Nor  need  I  tell  you  of  the 
fierce  dissension  and  debate  that  raged  before 
and  during  World  War  I. 

President  Wilson's  request  for  a  draft  law 
was  opposed  by  the  Speaker.  Majority  Leader, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Five  Senate  committee  chairmen,  including 
the  chairmen  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, opposed  President  Wilson's  declara- 
tion of  war.  More  than  15  hundred  people 
were  arrested  under  two  sedition  laws.  Riots 
and  demonstrations  took  place  all  over  the 
nation. 

Only  a  short  time  before  Pearl  Harbor, 
Selective  Service  was  extended  by  a  margin 
of  one  vote  in  the  House.  In  September  of 
1941,  a  prominent  columnist  called  for  a 
"clear  decision  to  shrink  the  army  .  .  ."  All 
these  things  were  happening,  I  might  remind 
you,  while  Hitler  was  overrunning  Western 
Europe  and  while  Japan  was  marching  to 
conquest  in  Asia. 

In  January  of  1951,  a  Gallup  Poll  showed 
66  percent  of  the  American  people  favored 
withdrawal  from  Korea.  When  President  Tru- 
man fired  General  MacArthur,  only  29  per- 
cent of  the  people  favored  the  President  and 
69  percent  favored  the  General. 

By  1952.  President  Truman's  popularity  had 
fallen  to  an  all-time  low  of  26  percent. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States— if  he  is  to  truly  serve 
this  country — must  be  prepared  to  go  forward 
with  the  course  he  believes  to  be  right,  even 
in  the  face  of  strong  opposition. 

And  I  believe  there  is  not  a  single  American 
who  would  want  his  President  to  act  other- 
wise. 
Today  President  Johnson  is  following  the 


course  he  beUeves  to  be  right  In  Viet-Nam 
and  Southeast  Asia.  And  I  believe  that,  as 
other  strong  Presidents  in  the  past,  he  will  be 
proved  right  by  history. 

I  support  the  President,  and  I  support  the 
course  he  is  following  because  I.  too.  believe 
it  Is  right.  And  no  amount  of  popularity 
gained  is  worth  the  abandonment  of  con- 
science. 

I  mean  It  in  no  partisan  way  when  I  say 
that  I  believe  the  American  people  will  ex- 
press their  support  for  a  policy  which  they 
surelv  must  ultimately  recognize  as  one  more 
hard  but  necessary  step  toward  the  security 
and  the  peace  of  this  nation  and  the  world. 

In  any  case,  we  Intend  to  pursue  that 
course. 


ICC     DECISION     ON     FREIGHT-CAR 
RENTALS  QUESTIONED 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  for  sev- 
eral years,  now,  this  country  has  been 
plagued  with  a  chronic  freight-car  short- 
age. At  one  time  or  another  all  areas  of 
the  countiT  have  been  affected,  but  the 
problem  has  been  most  persistent  and 
most  serious  for  the  grain  and  lumber 
producers  and  shippers  of  the  Midwest 
and  the  Northwest. 

In  response  to  this  problem,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  appointed  a  Sub- 
committee on  Freight-Car  Shortage, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  as  is  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MoNRONEYJ,  and  whose  chairman  is  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr  MagnusonI.  Our  task  was  to  studj' 
the  causes  of  the  freight-car  shortage 
and  to  consider  corrective  legislation. 

Our  findings,  based  on  exhaustive 
studies,  pointed  to  a  variety  of  causes, 
but  one  of  the  most  apparent  was  the 
disparitv  between  the  per  diem  rental 
charges  that  users  pay  the  owners  of 
freight  cars  and  the  actual  earning  value 
of  the  freight  car.  Because  of  this  gap 
between  the  rate  charges  set  by  the  ICC. 
which  are  based  on  the  elements  of  own- 
ership expenses,  and  the  true  earning 
value  of  these  freight  cars  many  car- 
riers find  it  more  attractive  to  pay  the 
car  rental  charges  rather  than  to  own 
their  own  cars.  Thus,  the  inequities  in 
the  current  system  of  per  diem  has  dis- 
couraged the  building  of  new  cars  at  the 
vei-y  time  the  Nation  has  been  faced  with 
a  chronic  shortage. 

As  a  result  of  these  findings,  the  sub- 
committee recommended,  and  in  May 
1966,  Congress  enacted.  Public  Law  89- 
430_the  boxcar  law— amending  sec- 
tion liM^a^  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  by  adding  a  provision  which 
requires  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, in  exercising  its  authority  to 
fix  compensation  to  be  paid  for  the  use 
of  any  freight  car  not  owned  by  the  car- 
rier using  it,  to  determine  whether  com- 
pensation computed  solely  on  the  basis 
of  elements  of  ownership  expenses  should 
be  increased  by  an  incentive  element. 
Thus  the  Commission  was  given  a  man- 
date to  assure  the  adequacy  of  railroad 
freight-car  supply. 

Mr.  President,  in  June  1966.  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  began  an 
Investigation  to  determine  whether  in- 
formation presently  available  warranted 
the  establishment  of  incentive  per  diem 
charges  on  an  interim  basis  pending 
further  long-range  study  and  investiga- 
tion.   On    October    25,    1967.    the    ICC 


announced  the  results  of  this  interim 
study.  It  concluded  that  currently  avail- 
able information  did  not  warrant  the 
estabUshment  of  interim  incentive 
charges  and  announced  it  was  discon- 
tinuing its  current  hearings  until  a  num- 
ber of  other  long-range  studies  and  data 
gathering  procedures  had  been  com- 
pleted. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  this  decision 
by   the   ICC  was  unfortunate   and   un- 
warranted. First  of  all,  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  vear  and  a  half  is  an  excessive 
amount'  of  time  for  an  interim  study. 
This  has  been  a  costly  waste  of  time  and 
the  public  is  the  loser.  Second,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  excessive  amount  of   time 
required  for  the  study,  the  ICC's  report 
raises  questions  about  the  Commission's 
ability  to  get  the  information  that  Is 
needed.  Third,  questions  can  be  raised 
concerninc  the  Commission's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  information  that  was  avail- 
able. The  Commission  reports  that  the, 
"investigation  produced  no  reliable  In- 
formation   respecting   the    quantum   of 
interest  charges  necessary  to  meet  statu- 
tory standards  and  that  we  conclude  the 
information  necessary  for  this  decision 
is  not  presently  available."  However,  the 
fact  remains  that  seven  of  the  Nation's 
major  railroads— Santa  Fe,  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Western,  Great  Northern,  Illi- 
nois   Central,    and    Northern    Pacific- 
argued  that  the  application  of  incentive 
per  diem  charges  were  justifiable  and 
necessary    to    the    alleviation    of    the 
freight-car  shortage. 

Also  in  this  connection,  while  the  Com- 
mission report  points  to  the  development 
of  new  types  of  freight  cars  and  other 
innovations  contributing  to  improved  rail 
service,  the  fact  remains  that  the  cur- 
rent average  freight-car  shortage  still 
exceeds  7,000  cars  per  day.  Also,  the 
number  of  serviceable  freight  cars  has 
declined  by  30,000  since  January  1,  1966, 
to  an  alltime  high  of  407.333. 

Mr.  President,  considering  the  above. 
one  mav  quite  properly  ask  whether  the 
Commission  has  not  wasted  valuable 
time  and  also  given  short  shrift  to  the 
mandate  of  Congress  to  Insure  the  ade- 
quacv  of  the  national  railroad  freight 
car  supply  as  provided  in  Public  Law 
89—430. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  welcome 
Senator  Magnuson's  announcement  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Freight  Car  Short- 
age will  initiate  oversight  hearings  in 
early  January  of  next  year.  The  purpose 
of  these  oversight  hearings  will  be  to  re- 
view the  ICC's  administration  of  the  box- 
car law  and  particularly  to  consider  the 
Commission's  plans  for  studies  and  hear- 
ings on  permanent  incentive   and  per 
diem   charges   contemplated   by   Public 
Law    89-430.    I    also    support    Senator 
Magnuson's  request  that  the  ICC  and  the 
Department   of   Transportation   jointly 
conduct  studies  in  order  that  the  Depart- 
ment's resources  and  expertise  be  added 
to  that  of  the  Commission's  eliminating 
car    shortages    and    assuring    adequate 
freight-car  supply. 


SUPERCITIES 

Mr.   HARRIS.   Mr.   President.    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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the  Record  a  statement  prepared  by  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Monroney]  and  the  arti- 
cle referred  to  in  the  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and   article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  Senator  Monronet 

Tuesday's  municipal  elections  across  the 
nation  focused  additional  attention  on  the 
extremely  complex  problems  ol  our  "super 
cities."  No  domestic  sltuaUon  demands  great- 
er attention  and  debate  than  the  problems 
or  our  overpopulated  metropoUtan  areas. 

More  and  more  frequently  In  recent  weeks 
we  have  seen  responsible  leaders  recommend 
the  establishment,  on  an  urgent  basis,  of  a 
new  national  policy  to  halt  the  continuing 
migration  from  rural  to  urban  areas.  Studies 
of  such  a  policy  must  be  continued  In  order 
to  restore  the  quality  of  life  to  city  llrtng 
now  made  impossible  by  lack  of  housing, 
public  facilities.  Jobs,  and  most  Important  of 
all,  the  absence  of  friendly  and  harmonious 
human  relations. 

A  significant  statement  regarding  this 
problem  was  made  by  Mr.  William  McCan- 
dlesa.  Federal  Co-chairman  of  the  Ozarks  Re- 
gional Commission,  before  the  President's 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  re- 
cently.   

(Prom  the  Sunday  Oklahoman,  Nov.  5,  1967] 

Crrr    PoLmciAN    Recommends    Growth    or 

"Super    Cities"    Be   Stemmed 

(By  Allan  Cromley) 

Washington. — An  Oklahoma  City  poli- 
tician has  urged  creation  of  a  national  pol- 
icy to  prevent  continued  migration  to  the 
big  cities. 

To  stem  growth  of  super  cities  of  several 
million  people,  WllUam  M.  McCandlesa  sug- 
gested that  "many  more"  cities  of  100,000 
to  1  million  persons  should  be  created. 

McCandless.  a  federal  co-chairman  of  the 
Ozarks  Regional  Commission,  made  his  rec- 
ommendation In  a  closed  meeting  of  the 
president's  advisory  commission  on  civil  dis- 
orders. 

McCandless  Is  a  former  Oklahoma  City 
furniture  man  and  campaign  manager  for 
Fred  R.  Harris,  who  Is  a  member  of  the  pres- 
ident's commission. 

McCandless  said  he  does  not  propose  de- 
populating the  big  cities. 

"Rather.  I  am  saying  that  what  we  need 
are  more  cities  throughout  the  country,  each 
of  which  in  turn  will  develop  the  amenities 
and  cosmopolitan  atmosphere  which  our 
present  cities  now  provide."  He  noted  that 
on  November  20  the  census  clock  at  the  de- 
partment of  commerce  building  will  report 
a  population  of  200,000,000.  By  1980,  It  will 
be  250.000.000.  And  by  the  year  2000,  It  will 
Is  projected  at  361,000.000. 

McCandless  said  that  In  the  next  33  years 
the  nation  will  need  320  urban  areae  of  1- 
mllllon  population  Just  to  absorb  the  pre- 
dicted Increase. 

The  134-county  Ozark  economic  develop- 
ment region,  which  Includes  most  of  east 
Oklahoma,  has  a  papulation  of  about  2.700,- 
000. 

"It  Is  a  very  small  part  of  the  national 
economy,  and  yet  I  believe  that  this  region 
may  be  embarked  on  a  course  of  action 
which.  If  carried  through  to  success  will  be 
a  demonstration  of  what  Is  required  to  bring 
a  more  harmonious  urban-special  environ- 
ment In  America."  McCandless  said. 

He  contended  that  creation  of  economic 
opportunity  In  "the  open  space  areas  where 
there  Is  a  potential  for  growth  wUl  diminish 
the  flow  of  people  Into  the  already  over 
crowded  cities." 

McCandless  urged  governmental  policy 
that  would  emphasize  more  even  distribu- 
tion of  the  population. 

He  was  the  first  nonurban  witness  the 
commission  has  heard  In  Its  investigation  of 
riots  last  summer. 
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"Our  people  live  in  cities  because  they 
have  been  oriented  to  think  there  are  rela- 
tively greater  economic  and  social  activities 
available  to  them  In  the  cities  .  .  . 

"The  aproach  to  the  solution,  I  am  con- 
vinced, lies  m  a  forthright  determination 
and  evaluation  of  the  causes  of  alienation 
and  a  willingness  to  experiment  with  our 
economic  and  social  policies  .  .  ."   he  said. 


BUSINESS  FREEDOM  AND  CONSUM- 
ER SOVEREIGNTY— ADDRESS  BY 
HON.  PAUL  RAND  DIXON,  CHAIR- 
MAN. FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  Hon.  Paul 
Rand  Dixon.  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  made  an  eloquent 
and  important  address  in  Knoxvllle, 
Tenn.,  November  11,  1967.  The  address, 
delivered  to  a  notable  gathering  at  the 
Wilson-Kermedy  dinner,  held  annually 
in  Knoxville,  is  indicative  of  the  high 
caliber  of  public  service  rendered  by 
Chairman  Dixon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Business   Freedom   and   Consumer 
Sovereignty 
(An  address  by  Hon.  Paul  Rand  Dixon.  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  be- 
fore   the    Knox    County    Wilson-Kennedy 
dinner.  November  11, 1967) 
The  story  Is  told  that  In  the  course  of  a 
trial  a  Judge  asked  the  defendant's  lawyer 
whether   his   client,   who   had  sold   a  dying 
mule  to  his  neighbor,  was  familiar  with  the 
doctrine  of  caveat  venditor.  Without  hesitat- 
ing,  the  lawyer  answered,   "Your  honor.  In 
the  hills  of  "rennessee  where  my  client  lives 
the  people  speak  of  little  else." 

This  story,  which  of  course  Is  true.  Illus- 
trates the  social  progresslveness  of  my  Ten- 
nessee brethren.  For  It  Is  only  In  recent 
years  that  most  Americans  have  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  concept  of  caveat  venditor, 
or  "let  the  seller  beware."  In  truth,  I  some- 
times get  the  feeling  that  today  people  are 
speaking  of  little  else. 

The  new  movement  of  so-called  "con- 
sumerism" Is  not  really  new.  Americans  have 
been  concerned  with  protecting  the  Interests 
of  the  consumer  for  over  50  years.  The  basic 
tenet  of  our  economic  system  is  that  the  con- 
sumer is  sovereign.  Adam  Smith,  who  first 
articulated  the  workings  of  a  competitive 
capitalistic  system,  put  It  succinctly  when  he 
said,  "Consumption  Is  the  sole  end  and  pur- 
pose of  all  production:  and  the  interest  of 
the  producer  ought  to  be  attended  to  only 
so  far  as  It  may  be  necessary  for  promoting 
that  of  the  consumer.  The  maxim  is  so  per- 
fectly self-evident,  that  It  would  be  absurd 
to  attempt  to  prove  It." 

But  while  all  Americans  agree  with  the 
basic  objective  of  "consumer  sovereignty." 
they  differ  over  how  It  can  best  be  achieved. 
Such  differences  are  to  be  expected  In  demo- 
cratic society.  But  I  sometimes  feel  that 
many  persons  have  forgotten,  or  fall  to  ap- 
preciate fully,  the  basic  character  of  our  eco- 
nomic system,  and  the  key  role  which  the 
consumer  plays  In  It.  I  therefore  would  like 
to  talk  briefly  this  evening  about  some  of 
the  "first  principles"  of  our  economic  system, 
and  then  explain  the  role  played  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  In  achieving  these 
principles. 

To  comprehend  fully  our  system  we  must 
start  by  defining  Its  economic  objective.  As 
I  see  It.  the  term  "economic  freedom"  best 
capsules  this  objective:  The  freedom  of  the 
businessman  and  the  freedom  of  the  con- 
sumer. We  can't  have  one  without  the  other. 
Any   discussion  of   "freedom"   necessarily 


requires  definition.  As  has  been  pointed  out. 
"freedom  seldom  means  the  same  thing  to  a 
wolf  that  it  means  to  a  lamb.  If  you  shouia 
build  a  shelter  to  protect  the  lambs,  the 
wolves  howl  that  the  lambs  have  lost  their 
freedom." 

So  It  is  with  business  freedom.  We  have 
m  this  country  nearly  five  million  business 
firms.  Over  90 '"o  of  them — or  more  than  4ij 
million — are  classified  as  "small  businesses." 
That  makes  them.  I  suppose,  industrial 
"lambs."  Certainly  this  is  true  In  the  sense 
that.  If  a  corporation  with  assets  of  $1  billion 
seriously  covets  the  business  of  a  firm  with 
assets  of  only  $1  million,  probably  the  only 
thing  that  can  save  the  little  company's  life 
Is  a  rule  of  law  which  prevents  the  large  busi- 
ness from  using  certain  competitive  prac- 
tices. Economic  skill  and  efficiency  won't  be 
enough  to  save  the  little  man;  efficiency  is 
no  defense  when  prices  are  plunged  below 
cost,  and  held  there  until  the  little  business- 
man must  close  his  doors.  That's  brute 
force — the  power  of  the  long  purse,  as  anti- 
trust lawyers  put  It — not  efficiency. 

We  want  a  definition  of  economic  freedom, 
therefore,  that  covers  both  the  large  and  the 
small  businessmen,  not  Just  one  of  the  busi- 
ness community's  many  groups. 

But  we  want  even  more  than  that.  We 
want  a  definition  that  will  include  not  Just 
the  existing  members  of  the  business  com- 
munity— the  nearly  5  million  firms  we  have 
today — but  also  the  additional  millions  that 
are  now  only  potential  buslnesmen,  the  mil- 
lions that  are  now  saving  a  part  of  their 
wages  and  salaries,  building  up  their  capital 
to  start  a  business  of  their  own.  We  want  the 
door  of  opportunity  kept  open,  to  keep  intact 
our  proud  boast  that  any  man,  with  the 
right  amount  of  Industry  and  persistence, 
can  succeed  in  his  own  business.  We  want 
to  keep  this  heritage.  Nor  Is  this  Just  a  lot 
of  4th  of  July  rhetoric.  Remember  this— in 
every  year  since  1960.  about  400,000  new  busi- 
ness enterprises  were  launched  In  America. 

Now  it's  true  that  not  every  man  in  the 
country  wants  to  launch  a  new  business  en- 
terprise for  himself,  at  least  not  at  the 
moment.  But  I  am  sure  that,  on  reflection, 
you  will  agree  It  Is  Important  to  preserve 
these  rights  even  though  you  are  not  In- 
terested in  exercising  them  immediately.  For 
example,  one  of  our  Washington  lawyers,  a 
native  of  New  York  City,  was  once  asked 
what  was  so  great  about  that  big  hometown 
of  his.  He  thought  a  minute  and  said:  "Well, 
In  New  York  you  can  get  a  haircut  at  3  In 
the  morning."  Another  lawyer  replied:  "But, 
have  you  ever  actually  gotten  a  haircut  at 
3  In  the  morning?"  "No,"  answered  the  big 
city  man,  "but  It  makes  me  feel  good  to  know 
I  could  if  I  wanted  to." 

So  It  Is,  I  think,  with  most  of  the  coimtry's 
approximately  60  million  wage  and  salary 
workers.  Even  when  they  have  no  Immediate 
urge  to  Join  the  millions  of  persons  who  own 
their  own  businesses,  it  "makes  them  feel 
good  to  know  they  could  if  they  wanted  to." 

Economic  freedom,  therefore,  if  it  is  to  be 
given  Its  full  meaning,  must  be  defined  so 
that  It  Includes  not  only  the  opportunities 
of  all  our  present  business  population,  but 
our  future  free-enterprisers  as  well. 

Even  this,  however,  is  not  enough.  There  is 
still  another  group  that  has  a  stake  In  the 
way  we  define  "economic  freedom."  There  Is 
the  consumer. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  in  a  free  economic 
society  the  consumer  Is  supposed  to  be  the 
sovereign.  Although  economists  are  inclined 
to  say  the  consumer  Is  king,  you  all  know 
from  personal  experience  that  in  our  economy 
the  consumer  sovereign  Is  a  "queen."  Queen 
consumer  plays  a  key  role  In  "planning"  our 
economic  system.  First,  by  the  way  In  which 
she  spends  her  Income  she  tells  the  producer 
what  to  produce.  Some  people  say  they're 
not  too  Impressed  with  the  consumer's  Judg- 
ment on  this  score,  but  no  one  has  yet  come 
up  with  a  very  convincing  argument  as  to 
why  the  consumer  should  have  to  take  not 
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hot  he    the  consumer,  wants  to  buy,  but 
Sat  i>me  other  person  thinks  the  consumer 

""lllr'ther^the' consumer  tells  each  producer 
.Tmucli  of  each  product  should  be  turned 
l^  ^consumers,  as  a  group,  want  more  of 
J^^e  product,  they  bid  the  price  up;  if  they 
^t  fesV  prices  tend  to  drop.  Businessmen 
!>^t  icciodate  themselves  accordingly. 
■"TWrdlv^e  consumer  compels  each  pro- 
HuS  to  be  efficient,  to  cut  costs  as  low  as 
Sle   to  develop  new  technology,  to  shift 
S?rresource^-capltal   and   labor-so   as   to 
^  Zfmto  thelr'^best  advantage.  The  con- 
dor   havlne  the  good  sense  to  cast  this 
:^o^omlc  -'vofe''  for'the  producer  that  offers 
!^e  b«i  product  at  the  lowest  pr^ce.  sets  In 
^Hnn  a  competitive  rivalry  that  generates 
Sore  and  Cre  goods,  of  higher  and  higher 
niialltv  at  ever  lower  prices. 

many,    "consumer    sovereignty"    maxl- 
miVes  the  personal  freedom  of  every  Indlvld- 
^  member  of  society.  Economic  power  can 
tZ^si  as  oppressive  as  excessive  poUtlca 
°ower  NO  man  can  be  truly  free  If  his  next 
mell  depends  on  the  whim  of  some  other 
man  So  we  like  the  Idea  of  having  the  coun- 
ty's  «:onomic    power    dispersed    Into    the 
Sids  of  the  nearly  200  mllUon  consumers 
rather  than  having  It  concentrated  In  the 
t^ds  of  some   centralized  bureaucracy  or 
^e  private  oligarchy.  As  long  as  the  con- 
sumer has  the  right  to  "vote"  any  one  of 
our  5  million  business  firms  right  out  of 
their   high   economic   "office,"   we   can   feel 
pretty  safe  about  all  of  our  liberties. 

Keeping  an  economic  system   going  Is  a 
very  serious  business,  a  way  of  determln- 
me  m  the  last  analysis,  who  gets  to  go  on 
eating  and  how  well.  An  economic  system— 
any  economic   system— must  ultimately   be 
ludeed  a  success  or  failure  according  to  how 
well  It  performs  the  tasks  of  producing  and 
distributing    the    necessities    and    conveni- 
ences of  We;  how  well  It  works  in  preserv- 
ing our  individual  freedoms.  If  It  Impover- 
ishes us.  If  It  enslaves  us,  then  It's  a  failure, 
no  matter  what  else  might  be  said  on  Its 
behalf.  But  If  It  produces  a  growing  abund- 
ance for  our  whole  society,   and  If  It  dls- 
tributes  that  abundance  In  accordance  with 
the  public's  notions  of  basic  fairness  and 
Justice    If    It    preserves    and    enhances    our 
personal  freedom,  then  It's  a  smashing  suc- 
cess by  every  standard  worth  considering. 

We  know  where  our  free  enterprise  system 
stands.  It  obviously  does  not  work  perfectly. 
But  the  all  Important  point  we  must  never 
forget  is  that  It  works  so  weU.  It  generally 
does  produce  what  the  consumer  wants,  In 
the  quantities  demanded  by  the  consumer. 
It  does  produce  a  vast  variety  of  high  qual- 
ity products  at  reasonable  prices.  It  does 
give  us  a  degree  of  Individual  liberty  that 
exists  under  no  other  economic  arrange- 
ment. 

We  also  know  how  It  does  these  things. 
We  know  the  machinery  that  provides  It 
with  Its  sensitive  guidance  system.  Its  "In- 
visible hand."  We  know  these  things  be- 
cause It  Is  an  "open"  system.  In  contrast  to 
the  "closed  societies"  where  decisions  are 
made  by  private  or  pubUc  bureaucracies  not 
publicly  accountable  to  the  consumer. 

By  the   same  token,   we  know  how   this 
market  machinery   can   be   wrecked.    Since 
competition  drives  It  upward  and  guides  It 
forward,  we  know  that  the  easiest  way  to 
smash  It  is  to  take  out  that  lynchpln,  com- 
petition. Take  out  competition  and  you  don't 
have  free  enterprise  any  more.  Importantly, 
many  western  countries  have  only  learned 
this  lesson  In  recent  decades.  As  Germany's 
former  Chancellor  Ludwlg  Erhard  observed. 
"A  free  economic  order  Is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion where   competition   Is  suppressed   and 
the  price  function   eliminated.  ...  If   you 
drop  competition  and  free  price  movement 
you  lose  every  argument  at  your  disposal 
against    the    planned    economy.  ...  As    a 
champion  of  the  market  economy  and  free 


enterprise  I  take  the  view  that  this  prin 
clple   of   freedom  stands   or  falls  with  the 
principle  of  competition." 

When  Congress  passed  our  various  ant  - 
trust  statutes  beginning  In  1890    It  '«'asn  t 
working  m  the  dark:   It  had  before  It  the 
record  of  the  many  "trusts"  that  had  been 
built  in  the  last  half  of  the  19th  century. 
Let  me  review  with  you  Just  one  example 
from  that  era  of  what  can  happen  to  busi- 
ness freedom  when  there's  no  law  to  Protect 
it  In  1878,  about  15  of  the  country  s  largest 
oil  refiners  were  persuaded  to  Join  the     oil 
trust"  an  organization  that  eventually  con- 
trolled more  than  90 -c    of  the  nation  s  oil 
production.   Several   hundred   other  refiners 
had   to   be   disposed   of-they   were     super- 
fluous" as  far  as  the  trust  was  concerned 
First,  the  oil  trust  persuaded  the  railroads 
that   it   should    have    a    "rebate"    on   their 
freight    charges.   For   example,    the    regular 
rate  from  Cleveland  to  New  York  was  $1.30 
per  barrel  at  one  point.  A  "rebate     of  40e 
dropped  this  to  90c  a  barrel  for  the  combine, 
thus  giving  It  a   handy   headstart   over  Its 
competitors.  Later,  the  amount  of  this  re- 
bate was  raised  to  as  much  as  50  r   of  the 
regular  rate  charged  Its  competitors    Sena- 
tor  Sherman   later   estimated    that   the   oil 
trust  netted  more  than  JS  million  per  year 
on  illegal  rebates  alone!  ^  ^    ^,.     «„,,» 

Then  a  new  twist  was  added.  The  trust 
demanded  not  merely  a  "rebate"  on  its  own 
shipments,  but  a  "drawback"  on  Its  competi- 
tors' shipments,  a  drawback  that  also  went 
as  high  as  50'>.  In  other  words,  for  each  $1 
the  competing  refiners  paid  in  freight 
charges  to  the  railroads,  the  latter  handed 
over  as  much  as  50<  to  the  oil  trust. 

Other  techniques  were  used.  The  trust 
charged  "drastically  reduced  rates  for  oil  in 
one  town,  and  twice  as  much  in  an  adjacent 
town  where  the  nuisance  of  competition  no 
longer  existed."  Customers  were  harassed. 
One  grocery  store  owner,  a  user  of  oil  dis- 
tributed by  an  "independent."  was  once  told 
bv  officials  of  the  trust;  "If  you  do  not  buy 
our  oil  we  will  start  a  grocery  store  and 
sell  goods  at  cost  and  put  you  out  of 
business." 

These  various  devices  for  softening  up  a 
competitor  were  called  "turning  the  screw 
That  is,  when  one  technique  was  tried  and 
the  competitor  still  didn't  yield,  the  word 
went  out  from  the  trust:   "Please  turn  an- 
other screw."  „v,„,. 
The  final  "turn  of  the  screw"  was  what 
antitrust  lawyers  today  would  loosely  refer 
to  as  a  "merger."  Battered  by  the  price  (rate) 
discriminations  of  the  railroads,  deprived  of 
customers  by  below-cost  selling  and  threats 
to  destroy  the   customer  hlmseU.  the  "in- 
dependent"   was   then    ready    for   the   final 
blow— an  offer  from  the  trust  to  buy  him  out. 
The  offer   generally  ranged  from  one-third 
to  one-half  the  Initial  cost  of  the  Independ- 
ent's property.  When  he  protested  that  this 
was    highway    robbery,    the    trust   smoothly 
replied  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  very 
generous     offer— considering     the     circum- 
stances. As  It  was  put  to  one  man:  ""you 
don't   sell    vour   property   to   us   It   will   be 
valueless,  because  we  have  got  the  advantage 
with  the  railroads." 

At  the  height  of  the  trust-building  move- 
ment there  reportedly  were  440  active 
"trusts."  The  most  Important  and  best  known 
were-  the  "copper  trust";  the  "smelters 
trust";  the  "sugar  trust";  the  "tobacco 
trust";  the  "shipping  trust";  the  "oil  trust  ; 
and  the  "steel  trust."  The  tobacco  trust  was 
a  combination  of  150  formeriy  competing 
companies:  the  oil  trust,  of  400;  the  steel 
trust  of  785.  Even  some  of  the  so-called 
"lesser"  trusts  were  combinations  of  as  many 
as  200  former  competitors. 

Prom  1897  throughout  the  first  decade  of 
the  20th  century  the  "trust"  movement  waa 
an  irresistible  tide  that  left  In  Its  wake  many 
Important  Industries  under  the  command 
of  a  single  organization. 


But  even  that  wasn't  the  worst  of  the  mat- 
ter The  next  step  was  the  "super-trust,"  the 
organization  that  consolidated  several  sln- 
Ble-lndustrv  trusts  under  a  single  manage- 
ment controlling  several  different  industries. 
Thus  the  Rockefeller  combine  Included  oil, 
railroad,  and  other  Interests.  Morgan  bad 
"the  Steel  and  Shipping  Trusts,  the  Electri- 
cal Supply  Trust,  the  Rubber  Trust,  and  a 
score  of  smaller  aggregations."  Then  Rocke- 
feller and  Morgan  began  to  talk  of  a  "mer- 

^^In  1901    a  publication  called  the  Banker'! 
Maooztne  summed  it  all  up  this  way:  "As  the 
business    of    the    country    has    learned   the 
secret  of  combination  It  is  gradually  subvert- 
ing the  power  of  the  politician  and  rendering 
him  subservient  to   its  purposes   .   .  .  That 
(government  is  not]   entirely  controlled  by 
these  interests  is  due  to  the  fact  that  busi- 
ness organization  has  not  reached  full  per- 
fection." ,  .  __„ 
Now  this  countrv  has  grown  up  on  laissez- 
faire   economics.      It  stoutly   believed   that 
every  man  should  have  the  largest  possible 
freedom  of  action.  But  It  was  plain  at  this 
point  that  something  had  gone  wrong,  that 
we  needed  to  take  another  look  at  that  word 
"freedom."  The  country  had  come  face-to- 
face   with   that  troublesoms   dilemma,   does 
freedom  Include  the  right  to  destroy  freedom 
Itself   Does   one   man's   economic   "liberty 
include  the  right  to  monopolize— the  right 
to  have  an  entire  industry  to  himself  and  to 
exclude  all  other  buslnespmen  from  It? 

Congress  concluded  that  each  man's  free- 
dom extends  onlv  to  the  point  where  he  be- 
gins to  encroach  on  someone  else's  rights. 
Or  as  one  sage  put  It:  "The  rights  of  my 
first  end  where  vour  chin  begins."  Congress 
decided  that,  in  business  as  in  other  areas  of 
life  there's  a  difference  between  liberty  and 
license  between  freedom  and  anarchy.  It 
decided  that,  If  we  were  to  keep  our  economic 
liberties,  we  had  to  protect  them  from  the 
IswIgss. 

This  brings  us  to  one  of  civilized  man's 
most  ancient  paradoxes— that  there  can  be 
no  Ubertv  without  laws  that  themselves 
restrain  llbertv.  On  the  one  hand,  we  want 
to  be  absolutely  free;  on  the  other  hand,  vee 
know  that.  If  the  lawless  are  unrestrained, 
they'll  take  away  the  freedom  of  the  rest  of 

us.  . 

This  Is  where  our  so-called  antitrust  ana 
consumer  protection  laws  come  In.  They  are 
designed  to  preserve  freedom,  for  both  the 
businessman  and  the  consumer,  in  the  long 
run  by  placing  certain  restraints  on  freedom 
In  the  short  run.  These  laws  are  simply  a 
legal  expression  of  the  rules  by  which  the 
free  enterprise  system  must  be  played.  In  es- 
sence, when  the  Congress  passed  the  anti- 
trust laws,  thev  created  the  legal  framework 
necessary  for  the  effective  functioning  of 
Adam  Smith's  lalssez-falre  economics. 

Now.   there's   an   interesting   bit   of   Irony 
here.  Up  until  the  passage  of  the  antitrust 
laws.    Smith's    free    enterprise    system    was 
merely  an  economic  theory,  something  to  be 
accented  or  rejected  by  each  man  according 
to  his  own  tastes.  If  a  group  decided  that 
thev  wanted  no  part  of  it.  If  they  decided 
they  preferred  some  sort  of  collectlvlst  busi- 
ness svstem  (such  as  price-fixing  agreements, 
"pooling"     arrangements,     trusts,     and     so 
forth  K  if  thev  decided  competitive  Individ- 
ualism  was  not  for   them.   If  they  decided 
their  economic  freedom  included  the  right 
to  destrov  their  more  efficient  but  financially 
weaker  competitors,  there  was  very  little  the 
law  could  do  to  stop  them.  But  when  Con- 
gress passed  the  antitrust  laws,  the  situation 
changed    Free  enterprise  ceased  to  be  "op- 
tional," It  became  "compulsory!" 

The  Ironv  of  it  all,  you  see.  Is  that  the  law 
now  insists  that  the  businessman  remain 
free,  even  If  he  might  prefer  to  convert  his 
Industry  into  a  private  socialist  collective. 

There  are  those  who  believe  this  is  all 
wrong.   Some   people   argue   that   the   anU- 
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trust  laws  are  a  wrongful  Interference  by 
the  state  with  the  liberty  of  the  Individual 
businessman.  I  am  confident  that  most 
Americans,  however,  agree  that  when  Con- 
gress passes  a  law  to  fence  out  the  economic 
wolf,  a  law  that  frees  the  lambs  from  that 
menace,  the  sum  total  of  all  socially  de- 
sirable liberties  has  been  Increased,  not 
lessened 

All  of  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  antitrust 
laws  have  brought,  or  were  designed  to  bring, 
only  sweetness  and  light  to  the  world  of 
commerce.  Par  from  It.  They  demand  a  rig- 
orous, exacting  business  rivalry.  But  no  eco- 
nomic switch-blades  or  black-jacks.  No  false 
advertising  to  unfairly  steal  the  honest  com- 
petitor's customers.  No  secret  "rebates"  that 
put  a  favored  customer  at  a  declsl.e  advan- 
tage over  competitors.  No  below-cost  selling 
to  pin  a  more  efBclent  competitor  down  and 
destroy  him  with  a  bigger  war  chest,  a  longer 
purse.  No  threatening  of  his  customers.  No 
long-term  "exclusive  dealing"  contracts  that 
tie  up  all  the  outlets,  and  bar  competitors 
from  access  to  the  market.  No  bombardment 
of  competitors  with  slashing  territorial  price 
discriminations  that  take  away  their  cus- 
tomers, and  leave  them  weak  and  ready  for  a 
"merger."  No  getting  together  and  ganglng- 
up  on  a  troublesome  competitor.  No  agree- 
ments to  end  competition  and  plunder  the 
customer's  purse. 

Is  any  of  this  an  Invasion  of  the  business- 
man's "freedom"?  Does  this  deprive  anyone 
of  a  "right"  he  ought  to  have?  Will  the 
strength  of  the  Republic  be  sapped  If  honest 
commercial  competition  Is  Insisted  upon? 
Some  may  say  yes.  But  I  seriously  doubt  that 
any  reasonable  American  would  want  It  any 
other  way. 

The  public  has  an  Interest  In  the  way  the 
country's  5  million  business  firms  deal  with 
both  the  public  Itself  and  with  each  other. 
If  the  consumer  Is  to  cast  intelligently  her 
economic  "vote,"  she  must  not  be  deceived 
by  false  claims  for  competing  products;  full 
and  accurate  Information  Is  the  first  re- 
quirement in  all  Intelligent  declslon-makng. 
Practices  that  threaten  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  genuine  competition  In  any  field  p>ose 
a  very  real  threat  to  the  consumer's  free- 
dom— and  to  her  pocketbook. 

So  the  "unfair"  competitive  weapons  have 
been  ruled  out.  Instead  of  attacking  each 
other,  producers  are  expected  to  attack  the 
problem  of  producing  goods  and  services.  The 
producer's  "social  usefulness"  to  his  society 
lies  In  his  production  of  more  goods,  not  In 
conspiracies  to  limit  production;  in  his  pro- 
duction of  a  product  of  better  quality,  not 
in  agreements  to  suppress  new  technology 
and  "standardize"  quality  at  some  mediocre 
level;  In  his  cutting  of  costs  and  passing  on 
a  part  of  that  saving  in  lower  prices  to  the 
consumer,  not  In  agreements  to  fix  prices  at 
some  non-competltlve  level;  In  his  promotion 
of  this  mass-produced,  high-quality,  low- 
cost  product  by  truthful.  Informative  adver- 
tising that  builds  honest  volume  and  further 
reduces  costs  and  prices,  not  In  phony  ad 
campaigns  that  divert  business  from  honest 
competitors,  and  deceive  the  consumer  Into 
paying  more  than  he  would  have  paid  If  he 
had  known  the  truth  about  the  product. 

These,  then,  are  the  "socially  useful"  forms 
of  competition  that  are  encouraged  by  the 
antitrust  laws.  I  believe  we  can  sum  up  the 
requirements  of  the  antitrust  laws  of  the 
United  States  very  simply.  Taking  all  of  the 
major  statutes  together — the  Sherman  Act 
of  1890.  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
of  1914.  the  Clayton  Act  of  1914.  and  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act  of  1936 — It  can  be  said 
that  they  have  only  two  short  command- 
ments. First.  "Thou  Shalt  CoTnpefe."  Second, 
"Thou  Shalt  Compete  Fairly." 

I've  mentioned  a  number  of  the  principal 
practices  that  antitrust  considers  "unfair," 
such  as  price  fixing,  price  discrimination,  and 
deceptive  advertising.  None  of  these  things 
Is  beyond  the  understanding  of  men  who 


have  a  real  grasp  of  what  their  free  enter- 
prise system  Is  all  about,  who  have  studied 
and  thought  about  free  enterprise,  who  know 
about  Its  beginnings.  Its  growth.  Its  great- 
ness, who  understand  that  "freedom  stands 
or  falls  with  the  principle  of  competition." 

I  fear  that  these  simple  truths  are  too 
often  overlooked.  Many  persons  seem  to  have 
forgotten  these  first  principles.  Business  free- 
dom and  consumer  sovereignty  are  but  two 
sides  of  the  same  coin.  Erase  one  side,  and 
the  entire  coin  wUl  lose  its  value.  This  seems 
so  self-evident  to  me  that  I  am  reminded  of 
Justice  Oliver  'Wendell  Holmes'  observation 
that,  "at  this  time  we  need  education  in  the 
obvious  more  than  Investigation  into  the 
obscure." 


THE  LATE   ERNEST   WOODRUFF 
GREENE 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  distinguished  name  in 
the  sugar  industry,  Ernest  Woodruff 
Greene.  Mr.  Greene  passed  away  on  No- 
vember 9  in  Wasliington,  D.C.,  at  the  age 
of  82. 

Hawaii  is  proud  to  claim  the  late  Mr. 
Greene  as  one  of  her  prominent  citizens 
for  he  represented  Hawaii's  No.  1  agri- 
cultural industry,  ably  and  for  many 
years,  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  Greene  was  born  in  New  York 
City  on  March  23,  1885.  He  received  a 
degree  in  technical  engineering  at  Pratt 
Institute  in  Brooklyn. 

In  1914.  he  began  his  association  with 
the  sugar  industry  when  he  was  sent  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  Catton  Neil  & 
Co.,  an  engineering  firm  that  designs 
and  equips  sugar  mills. 

In  1920,  Mr.  Greene  was  appointed 
assistant  manager  of  Oahu  Sugar  Co. 
Three  years  later,  he  was  appointed 
manager. 

He  continued  as  manager  until  1937, 
when  he  resigned  to  serve  temporarily  as 
representative  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters  Association  in  Washington. 

In  1939,  he  became  vice  president  of 
HSPA  in  charge  of  the  Washington  office, 
a  post  he  held  until  his  retirement  in 
1956. 

From  1952  until  1963,  Mr.  Greene  was 
president  of  the  Sugar  Association,  Inc., 
New  York.  Following  his  retirement  from 
that  position,  he  served  as  a  consultant 
to  that  organization.  He  was  also  a  presi- 
dent of  the  Sugar  Research  Foundation. 

The  Sugar  Club  of  New  York  honored 
Mr.  Greene  in  1959  as  'Sugar  Man  of 
the  Year,"  the  first  award  of  its  kind  In 
the  industiT-  It  was  made  in  recognition 
of  his  leadership  in  the  industr>''s  cam- 
paign to  promote  the  consumption  of 
sugar  through  research  and  advertising. 

The  sugar  industry  nationally,  and  in 
Hawaii  particularly,  has  lost  a  dedicated, 
able,  and  outstanding  representative.  His 
great  contributions  in  this  field  will  be 
long  remembered  and  cherished. 

Mr.  Greene  also  served  as  a  director 
of  the  National  Savings  &  Trust  Co.  and 
of  the  Anson  Mills  Foundation  in  Wash- 
ington. He  was  active  in  St.  Margaret's 
Episcopal  Church  and  in  organizations  of 
the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Washington. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan, 
Chevy  Chase,  and  Burning  Tree  Clubs, 
the  National  Press  Club,  the  Pacific  and 
Oahu  Country  Clubs  in  Hawaii.  India 
House,  the  Newcomin  Society  of  North 


America,  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers,  and  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers. 

Having  known  Mr.  Greene  for  many 
years,  both  in  Hawaii  and  Washington, 
I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss  iii 
his  passing.  As  a  friend,  he  was  person- 
able, warmhearted,  and  generous.  As  a 
sugar  expert,  he  knew  the  industry  from 
the  operations  of  a  sugar  plantation  in 
Hawaii  as  intimately  and  knowledgeably 
as  he  knew  the  national  and  interna- 
tional aspects  of  the  industry. 

Mrs.  Fong  and  I  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  his  widow,  the  former  Ethel 
J.  Townsend;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  William 
C. — Barbara — Bentley;  a  grandson,  Air 
Force  Capt.  Woodruff  Bentley;  a  grand- 
daughter, Miss  Logan  Bentley;  and  two 
great  grandchildren. 


PROBLEMS  FACING  THE  AVIATION 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  prepared  by  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Monroney],  and  two  ad- 
dresses delivered  by  the  Honorable  Rob- 
ert T.  Murphy.  Vice  Chairman,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Monroney  and  the  ad- 
dress of  Hon.  Robert  T.  Murphy  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Monroney 

The  Senate  has  long  been  concerned  with 
problems  facing  the  aviation  Industry  and 
has  attempted  to  work  closely  with  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  and  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  In  seeking  solutions  to 
these  problems. 

Two  recent  reviews  of  some  of  these  prob- 
lems and  solutions  were  very  clearly  and 
capably  presented  by  the  Honorable  Robert 
T.  Murphy,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board. 

Mr.  Murphy,  a  gentleman  most  knowledge- 
able in  aviation  affairs,  has  given  valuable 
guidance  to  the  Aviation  Subcommittee  and 
is  frequently  called  upon  to  speak  to  gather- 
ings of  businessmen  In  all  fields  of  aviation. 

I  was  most  pleased  when  'Vice  Chairman 
Murphy  addressed  the  National  Airports 
Conference  of  the  American  Association  of 
Airport  Executives  meeting  In  the  City  ol 
Norman  In  my  home  state,  Oklahoma. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  share  the  platform 
In  Boston  with  Mr.  Murphy  recently  as  we 
both  spoke  before  the  Fall  Regional  Meeting 
of  the  Association  of  Local  Transport  Air- 
lines. 

On  both  occasions,  the  very  able  CAB  Vice 
Chairman  addressed  himself  directly  to  the 
problems  at  hand  and  discussed  matters  of 
vital  Importance  to  the  aviation  industry. 

Mr.  Murphy's  remarks  should  provide  valu- 
able background  for  our  colleagues,  and  I 
commend  his  remarks  on  aviation  matters 
to  the  Senate. 

Address  by  the  Honorable  Robert  T.  Mur- 
phy. Vice  Chairman.  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  Before  the  Pall  Regional  Quar- 
terly Meeting  Association  of  Local 
Transport  Airlines  Boston,  Mass.,  Oc- 
tober 13,  1967 

I  am  pleased  that  we  are  meeting  here  m 
historic  old  Boston.  For  those,  like  you. 
who  have  been  making  America's  aviation 
history  this  city  has  a  special  significance. 
It  evokes  recollections  of  the  very  beginnings 
of  our  Country.  And  to  a  native  son  of 
Providence  Plantations,  like  myself,  an  Invl- 
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tatlon  to  a  speaker's  rostrum  In  Boston  is 
fjwavs  subject  to  the  reminder  that  the 
founder  of  the  Plantations  and  the  State  of 
Pbode  Island,  Roger  Williams,  was  rather 
rudely  hustled  from  the  Bay  Colony  some 
331  years  ago  for  speaking  too  freely  from 
certain  forums  In  this  general  area— speclfi- 
i^Uv  preaching  "newe  and  dangerous  Ideas." 
Those  Ideas  are  now  part  of  the  warp  and 
woof  of  the  Constitutional  fabric  of  this 
country. 

As  students  of  transportation  you  will  rec- 
ognize that  the  first  attack  on  the  problem 
of  containerlzation  began  with  the  tossing 
of  certain  casks  of  tea  Into  Boston  harbor  by 
the  participants  in  the  so-called  Boston  Tea 
party  And.  of  course,  the  great  American 
exemplar  of  Intercity  rapid  transit  was  a 
BoBton  Silversmith,  Paul  Revere,  whose  fa- 
mous midnight  trip  was  forever  memorlal- 
Ijed  by  Longfellow.  So,  thanks  to  Les  Barnes 
of  Allegheny,  who  Invited  us  here,  and  to 
General  Joe  Adams,  your  able  Executive  Di- 
rector, who  made  all  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments, we  may  draw  upon  the  Inspiration  of 
America's  great  past  to  assist  us  in  making 
this  meeting   a  worthwhile  dialogue. 

This  occasion  affords  us  a  chance  to  take 
an  appropriate  look  backward  as  well  as  a 
glimpse  at  some  "newe"  but  not  very  dan- 
gerous ideas  for  our  future  guidance. 

I  recall  that  at  my  first  visit  with  you 
m  AsheviUe.  North  Carolina,  in  1961  we  dis- 
cussed our  then  continuing  "Use  It  or  Lose 
It"  policy,  your  need  for  access  to  profitable 
and  dense  short-haul  markets  and  the  elim- 
ination of  operating  restrictions— all  pro- 
grams Intended  to  facilitate  a  reduction  In 
the  overall  subsidy.  It  Is  an  Interesting  and 
significant  fact  of  history  that  since  that 
time  we  have  witnessed  a  marked  Improve- 
ment m  the  subsldv  picture  with  a  reduc- 
tion from  the  1963  pe.ak  of  $83  million  down 
to  $62.3  million  In  the  recently  concluded 
fiscal  year  1967.  "Use  It  or  Lose  It"  cases 
are.  for  all  practical  purposes,  at  an  end. 
A  number  of  non-productive  points  have 
been  eliminated  from  the  systems  and  with 
few  exceptions  we  have  seen  excellent  traffic 
growth  at  most  local  service  carrier  cities. 
Most  of  those  towns  which  have  failed  to 
meet  "Use  It  or  Lose  It"  standards  have 
been  reviewed  and  retained  for  reasons  of 
Isolation,  etc.  Significant  steps  have  been 
concluded  or  are  In  process  with  respect  to 
route  realignment  and  further  action  along 
those  lines  may  be  expected  In  appropriate 
cases. 

I  am  sure  this  group  Is  very  much  aware 
of  the  Board's  recent  efforts  to  provide  en- 
hanced traffic  opportunities  for  the  local 
service  carriers  and  I  need  not  dwell  upon 
our  progress  In  that  regard.  Let  me  Just  say 
that  we  believe  that  the  present  time  offers 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  consider  new 
authorizations  for  all  carriers  which  will 
meet  a  public  need. 

The  general  economy  continues  healthy 
and  overall  passenger  traffic  Is  growing  at 
an  excellent  rate — around  twenty  percent  a 
year.  Local  service  carriers  have  been  experi- 
encing rates  of  growth  at  even  higher  levels — 
well  over  thirty  percent.  'With  the  sound 
combination  of  escalating  traffic  levels,  im- 
proved aircraft  fleets  and  a  capable  and 
progressive  management.  It  Is,  In  our  view, 
In  the  public  Interest  to  authorize  operations 
which  we  believe  can  expand  public  service 
and  at  the  same  time  accomplish  subsidy 
reduction. 

It  Is  self-evident  that  we  must  pursue  ways 
and  means  of  reducing  subsidy  at  the  present 
time.  At  this  moment  In  our  national  life  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds  for  such  pur- 
poses must  be  clearly  Justified.  Of  course, 
I  have  always  recognized  the  values  Inuring 
to  our  entire  economy  from  the  modest  avia- 
tion subsidy  program.  Nevertheless,  I  be- 
lieve we  are  all  agreed  on  this  point. 

My  Ashevllle  remarks  may  be  somewhat 
out  of  date  today.  The  Board  and  the  Indus- 
try can  take  pride  that  the  march  of  events 


since  1961  has  made  that  the  case.  However, 
It  is  appropriate  to  repeat  again  some  of  the 
matters  I  discussed  with  you  at  Jackson 
Hole  in  1964  when  I  talked  about  the  quality 
of  passenger  service.  With  the  new  aircraft, 
high  load  factors  and  a  highly  satisfactory 
profits  picture  in  the  Industry,  all  carriers 
must  pay  particular  heed  to  the  quality  of 
their  service  to  the  customers.  The  high 
service  standards  for  which  our  carriers  have 
been  known  in  the  past  may  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  with  the  huge  Increases  in 
volume  in  recent  years.  However,  service 
problems  caainot  be  approached  with  a  par- 
ticular percentage  margin  of  error.  It  Is  not 
satisfactory  to  have  X  percent  oversales, 
X  percent  "rude  counter  attendants,  X  per- 
cent misinformation  or  no  Information  at 
the  terminal  building  or  on  the  telephone, 
X  percent  lost  bags,  X  percent  dirty  air- 
planes, etc..  etc. 

As  you  are  all  aware,  service  complaints 
to  the  Board  reached  such  serious  propor- 
tions that  we  ordered  an  industry-wide  In- 
vestigation Into  the  handling  of  customer 
complaints  early  in  1967.  Attendant  upon 
the  publicity  that  announcement  received 
was  an  even  greater  Increase  In  the  number 
of  customer  complaints  received. 

Our  airlines  provide  a  superior  product  for 
sale.  However,  management  must  continu- 
ally see  that  these  standards  of  excellence 
are  maintained.  As  you  know  so  well,  a  hand- 
ful of  dissatisfied  customers  can  quickly  de- 
stroy the  good  will  months  of  good  service 
and  thousands  of  dollars  of  advertising  have 
built  up. 

Mistakes  occur  and  when  they  do  they 
must  be  handled  Judiciously.  A  perfectly 
normal  individual  can  be  transformed  into 
a  frenzy  of  frustration  when  completely 
stranded  by  a  "system"  that  breaks  down. 
And  who  can  blame  him.  The  system  Is  sup- 
posed to  work.  If  it  doesn't,  fix  It. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  repeated  oversales 
and  denied  bo.^rdings.  One  purpose  of  our 
recent  denied  boarding  regulation  is  to  In- 
sure that  this  very  serious  matter  receives 
attention  at  the  "highest  levels  of  airline 
management. 

There  Is  no  excuse  for  the  not  unusual 
lack  of  candor  at  the  ticket  counter  about 
delayed  fllshts.  There  Is  plenty  of  business 
for  everyone  at  the  present  time  and  I  am 
confident  that  in  the  long  run  no  airline 
win  lose  if  passengers  are  dealt  with  frankly 
and  in  a  timely  fashion  when  flights  are 
delayed.  Honesty  is  still  the  best  policy  for 
public  service  enterprises.  Of  course,  there 
Is  never  any  excuse  for  discourteous  person- 
nel and  no  "amount  of  apology  from  manage- 
ment will  completely  satisfy  an  Insulted 
passenger. 

Complaints  of  this  character  extend  all 
the  way  across  the  board  and  of  course  these 
remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  the  trunk- 
line  industry. 

These  matters  of  customer  service  require 
your  constant  attention.  In  this  day  and  age 
of  vigorous  competition  between  airlines 
and  with  future  competition  from  Improved 
surface  modes.  It  Is  very  simply  a  matter  of 
good  business. 

May  I  turn  now  to  another  topic  of  pos- 
sible "interest.  As  I  said  before,  the  Members 
of  the  Board  believe  that  the  present  time 
Is  propitious  for  considering  new  route 
grants  which  may  Improve  public  service — 
some  of  which  may  also  reduce  subsidy. 
With  a  highly  developed  domestic  route  pat- 
tern— a  pattern  already  competitive  In  major 
part— It  Is  difficult  to  define  a  case  In  a  man- 
ner strictly  limited  to  the  market  where  the 
need  for  service  Improvements  may  be  ap- 
parent. Carriers  seeking  route  extensions  and 
carriers  seeking  to  protect  present  traffic 
flows  from  further  competition  all  seek  to 
Inject  themselves  Into  new  route  cases.  They 
also  seek  to  expand  Issues  so  as  to  Include 
additional  markets  In  which  they  may  have 
a  present  or  potential  Interest.  I  do  not  feign 


surprise  at  such  actions;  nor  do  I  suggest 
they  are  bad.  However,  as  we  all  so  well  know, 
the  more  Issues,  the  greater  the  number  of 
parties  In  a  case,  the  more  time  required 
for  ultimate  decision.  The  more  complex  the 
Issues,  the  more  complex  the  processing  of 
the  case  at  every  stage. 

We  have  no  Interest  In  denjing  a  full  and 
adequate  hearing  to  all  Interested  persons 
In  our  proceedings.  We  could  not  do  other- 
wise. However.  I  believe  that  under  the  in- 
spiring leadership  of  our  hard-working 
Chairman,  Charles  S.  Murphy,  there  Is  a  firm 
resolve  on  the  part  of  the  Members  that  our 
procedures  must  be  made  to  work  more 
expeditiously. 

We  have,  over  the  years,  spent  considerable 
time  and  effort  on  our  procedural  system 
and  have  utilized  various  techniques  In  an 
effort  to  dispose  of  our  work.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  no  system  is  better  than  the 
resolve  of  the  persons  operating  the  system. 
It  is  easy  to  succumb  to  the  temptations  of 
a  little  slippage  in  the  various  stages  of  a 
proceeding.  Without  being  fully  conscious  of 
the  total  effect,  the  entire  process  can  be 
substantially  lengthened  by  a  day  granted 
here  and  there  for  what  appears  to  be  good 
and  sufficient  reason.  What  I  am  saying  is 
that  It  is  Chairman  Murphy's  desire  that 
we  consider  more  carefully  at  Board  level 
the  time  it  takes  us  to  conclude  our  work 
and  that  there  be  greater  Board  involvement 
In  seeing  to  it  that  matters  presented  to  us 
move  promptly  at  all  stages. 

I  believe  we  will  be  narrowing  the  issues 
In  our  cases  more  often  than  we  will  be  ex- 
panding them.  This  is  as  It  should  be  be- 
cause most  of  the  overall  route  system  has 
been  the  subject  of  rather  close  "area  type" 
scrutiny  and  review  within  the  last  ten  years. 
There  is  relatively  less  need  for  such  an  ap- 
proach In  the  domestic  system  at  the  present 
time.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  we  will  not  set 
down  area  cases.  It  Is  rather  to  say  that  we 
will  try  to  avoid  them  whenever  we  can. 

We  have  limited  facilities  at  the  Board  in 
terms  of  manpower.  Therefore,  we  must 
assess  our  manpower  expenditures  carefully 
and  must  limit  them  to  the  most  productive 
and  necessary  work.  No  case  should  be  un- 
dertaken unfess  there  Is  a  rather  persuasive 
basis  before  us  that  affirmative  action  of 
some  kind  is  required.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  can  afford  the  luxury  of  general  economic 
studies  In  the  form  of  iformal  area  route  in- 
vestigations. Thus  we  are.  and  will  be,  re- 
viewing the  adequacy  of  present  services 
with  an  eve  to  markets  where  improvements 
are  required.  We  will  seek  to  limit  new  route 
cases  to  those  specific  markets  where  It  ap- 
pears that  service  should  be  Improved. 

We  are  and  will  continue  to  review  the 
viability  of  the  prehearing  conference.  Sure- 
ly greater  use  can  be  made  of  the  conference 
to  limit  Issues  upon  which  proof  Is  required. 
It  should  be  more  than  the  recipient  and 
generator  of  masses  of  paper — some  of  which 
are  more  interesting  than  relevant  and  some 
of  which  are  neither. 

I  think  vou  should  use  the  prehearing  con- 
ference m"ore  effectively  to  limit  the  general 
economic  data  Included  in  exhibits.  There 
is  a  wealth  of  general  information  available 
In  official  notice  sources  that  need  not  clut- 
ter up  the  exhibits.  I  am  convinced  that  a 
very  high  percentage  of  the  material  placed 
m  the  record  In  Board  cases  Is  dispositive  of 
no  Issue  and  Is  Immaterial  In  the  legal  sense. 
The  administrative  process  rules  of  evidence 
are  highly  permissive  and  I  surely  would  not 
suggest  our  adoption  of  the  rules  of  evidence 
applicable  In  criminal  cases.  On  the  other 
hand,  everyone  Is  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  real  reason  to  waste  time  and  money  to 
Include  much  of  the  material  presently  In- 
cluded In  our  records.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  a  firming  up  In  this  regard  would  have 
a  salutarv  effect  In  general  because  It  Is  quite 
clear  that  all  parties  are  Justifiably  con- 
cerned about  the  adequacy  of  the  case  they 
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make.  Therefore  It  Is  up  to  the  Board  Itself 
to  Indicate  It  Is  not  Interested  In  sheer  vol- 
ume and  to  stand  behind  and  encourage  our 
examiners  to  limit  exhibits  to  the  greatest 
degree  possible. 

We  must  continue  our  recent  success  In 
stipulating  testimony  and  eliminating  argu- 
mentative material  at  the  hearing  Itself.  In 
some  cases  It  seems  to  me  that  written  briefs 
to  the  Examiner  might  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  the  Examiner  might  hear  oral  argu- 
ment on  the  record  a  few  days  after  the 
hearing.  The  Examiner  might  also  render 
his  Initial  decision  orally  on  the  record  a 
few  days  later. 

I  think  in  general  we  have  made  good  use 
of  the  Reorganization  Plan  III  review  pro- 
cedure and  I  am  pleased  that  the  number  of 
cases  reviewed  by  the  Board  Is  decreasing. 
•Declining  review"  Is  somewhat  a  misnomer. 
It  means  merely  that  the  Board  has  decided 
to  effectuate  the  Examiner's  decision  on  the 
Issues.  It  very  certainly  does  not  mean  that 
the  Board  Members  do  not  look  into  the 
casee.  We  do  look  Into  them  and  only  after 
consideration  do  we  either  decline  review  of 
the  Examiner's  decision  or  decide  upon  some 
other  procedural  course  of  action. 

The  time  periods  prescribed  In  the  regu- 
lations for  review  are  very  generous  and  we 
may  very  well  consider  changes  In  our  pro- 
cedures at  this  stage  In  a  case.  I  think  per- 
haps the  Board  can  exercise  Its  discretion  to 
review  a  case  at  an  earlier  date  than  has  been 
the  practice  In  some  Instances  In  the  past. 
We  win  be  looking  at  Internal  procedures  In 
this  regard. 

As  far  as  the  Board's  actual  decision- 
making processes  are  concerned.  I  think  we 
have.  In  recent  years,  turned  our  attention 
to  final  decision  very  promptly  after  oral 
argument — in  many  cases  on  the  same  day  as 
argument  and  In  most  cases  within  the  same 
week.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  by  any  means 
that  all  cases  are  decided  at  our  first  de- 
liberation or  In  a  hasty  manner.  However,  we 
do  try  to  "get  to  them"  very  promptly. 

I  have  never  felt  that  every  argument  raised 
by  a  party  in  a  case  must  be  exhaustively  an- 
swered. Our  reRponslbillty  is  to  set  forth 
briefly  and  concisely  the  basis  for  our  deci- 
sion and  no  more.  We  are  In  the  business  of 
deciding  Issues  which  need  not.  in  every 
case,  be  the  subject  of  a  profound,  exhaus- 
tive discourse. 

All  of  this  Is  to  say  that  you  may  see  vari- 
ous evidences  of  a  Board  resolve  to  handle  all 
our  work  more  expeditiously.  We  may  be 
proposing  new  procedures:  we  very  definitely 
win  be  exercising  firmer  control  over  present 
procedures.  Some  may  say  these  are  "new 
and  dangerous  Ideas."  but  we  believe  very 
sincerely  that  such  a  tightening  up  Is  in 
everyone's  Interest. 

I  suppose  that  many  of  you  would  now  say 
that  Board  Members'  speeches,  as  well  as 
opinions,  could  be  improved  by  terseness.  On 
that  Issue  I  would  not  dissent.  But  at  the 
risk  of  not  practicing  what  I  preach  I  would 
like  to  add  one  final  note  with  respect  to  the 
future  Air  taxi  operations  will  be  a  subject 
of  moment  for  the  Board  In  the  years  ahead. 
I  am  happy  to  note  that  some  of  you  have 
Initiated  programs  of  contract  service  with 
such  entitles  on  an  experimental  basis  with 
the  hope  of  both  Improving  service  and  re- 
ducing expenses.  At  this  early  stage  It  Is 
quite  Impossible  for  us  to  reach  any  conclu- 
sions or  to  define  a  policy  that  can  only 
evolve  from  the  crucible  of  experience,  but 
I  think  it  Is  commendable  for  you  to  work 
with,  rather  than  against,  this  part  of  the 
air  transportation  industry  in  an  effort  to 
serve  the  general  public. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  I  think  the 
Board  Is  generally  satisfied  with  the  perform- 
ance and  trends  In  your  element  of  the  In- 
dustry and  that  we  hope  that  present  traffic 
and  profits  can  continue.  Certainly  we  are 
Interested  In  doing  our  part  consistent  with 
the  overall  public  Interest. 


Thank  you  very  much  for  Inviting  me  here 
to  Boston.  It  Is  always  a  pleasure  to  meet 
with  you. 

Address  by  the  Honorable  Robert  T.  Mxjb- 
PHT,  Vice  Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  Before  the  National  Ajrports 
Conference  of  the  American  Association 
OF  Airport  Executives,  Norman,  Okla,, 
October  11,  1967 

It  Is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  meet  and 
talk  with  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
American  Association  of  Airport  Executives. 
It  is  a  particular  honor  to  be  asked  back  as 
a  repeat  performer  at  your  National  Airports 
Conference.  It  would  have  been  particularly 
difficult  for  me  to  decline  Chairman  Caste- 
line's  gracious  Invitation  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  have  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity 
on  several  occasions  in  recent  years  to  com- 
ment generally  on  the  very  satisfactory  state 
of  the  air  transport  Industry  and  to  note 
that  most  of  our  problems  are  those  of  keep- 
ing up  with  the  burgeoning  pmssenger  and 
freight  business.  However.  If  any  facet  of  the 
total  air  transportation  system  has  Immedi- 
ate and  serious  problems,  It  Is  those  Interests 
which  you  gentlemen  represent,  namely  our 
airports.  Those  of  us  Interested  In  civil  avia- 
tion have  been  calling  attention  to  the  so- 
called  "airport  crisis"  for  some  time  now. 
Many  of  you  must  struggle  with  the  prob- 
lems   at    your   own    airfields    each    day. 

The  most  acute  of  the  problems  Is,  of 
course,  the  congestion  at  airports  serving  our 
major  metropolitan  centers.  There  is  con- 
gestion in  the  air  delaying  take-offs  and 
landings  which  Inconveniences  passengers 
and  greatly  Increases  airline  operating  costs 
and  the  costs  of  air  traffic  control.  There  Is 
congestion  In  the  terminal  buildings  with 
passengers  waiting  in  long  lines  at  ticket  and 
baggage  counters.  There  is  often  delay  In 
finding  public  transportation  out  of  the  ter- 
minal. And  finally,  there  Is  congestion  In  the 
ground  approaches  to  the  airports  and  In 
parking  facilities.  These  problems  are  at  a 
critical  stage  In  many  places  and  require  Im- 
mediate relief.  Their  solution,  as  you  know 
only  too  well,  will  be  very  costly. 

The  Inadequacy  of  airport  facilities  at 
major  hubs  has  been  exposed  by  and  Is  the 
result  of  the  tremendous  recent  growth  In 
air  traffic.  Last  year  airlines  carried  over  100 
million  passengers  and  almost  three  billion 
ton-miles  of  cargo.  Over  60  percent  of  all 
domestic  Inter-clty  common  carriage  of  pas- 
sengers Is  by  air  and  over  90  percent  of  Inter- 
national movements  are  by  air.  Traffic  has 
been  Increasing  at  annual  rates  of  almost  20 
percent  a  year  and  we  expect  this  growth  to 
continue  In  the  Immediate  future  at  rates 
which  will  triple  the  present  passenger  traf- 
fic in  the  next  ten  years.  Air  cargo  will  In- 
crease six  to  eight  fold  In  the  same  period.  At 
present  there  are  2,300  aircraft  in  service  and 
about  100.000  in  the  general  aviation  fleet. 
Ten  years  from  now  the  general  aviation  fleet 
may  have  doubled  and  the  airlines  will  be 
operating  some  3,500  all- jet  aircraft  Includ- 
ing the  Jumbo  Jets.  These  are  the  dimensions 
of  the  problem. 

I  have  no  intention  of  further  belaboring 
the  fact  that  an  airport  crisis  exists  and  that 
solutions  miist  be  found  promptly.  We  fully 
appreciate  at  the  Board  your  worries  about 
the  capacity  of  the  air  traffic  control  system, 
what  some  of  the  newer  airplanes  are  doing 
to  your  runways,  your  worries  about  your 
funded  debt — where  the  money  Is  coming 
from — and  so  forth  and  so  on.  There  Is.  how- 
ever, another  side  to  this  coin  which  per- 
haps a  majority  of  the  membership  of  this 
distinguished  body  appreciates.  That  is  the 
fact  that  despite  the  over-saturation  of  many 
airports,  there  Is  a  sizable  number  at  air- 
ports throughout  the  country  which  are 
under-utlUzed.  This  too  Is  a  problem  about 


which    I    have    spoken    for    some    years  in 
various  contexts. 

The  Joint  Civil  Aeronautics  Board-Federal 
Aviation  Agency  regional  airport  policy  an- 
nounced in  May  1961  made  sense  and  con- 
tinues to  make  sense  Insofar  as  It  constitutes 
a  planning  document.  Obviously,  it  made 
and  makes  sense  to  locate  and  btiild  new 
airports  at  locations  which  will  serve  the 
largest  number  of  users.  If  an  airport  can 
be  located  so  as  to  conveniently  serve  more 
than  one  papulation  center,  that  Is  desirable. 
It  may  limit  public  expenditures  by  the 
Board  to  the  extent  subsidy  Is  Involved.  It 
may  limit  the  overall  Federal  aid  to  airports 
and  certainly  It  limits  total  expenditures  by 
state  and  local  entitles.  However,  Insofar  as 
Implementation  of  that  policy  may  have  In- 
convenienced a  volume  of  traffic  which  could 
sustain  a  resp>ectable  level  of  service  by  forc- 
ing all  existing  services  into  a  single  airport, 
it  may  well  have  been  a  step  backward  in 
some  Instances  In  the  light  of  present  day 
traffic  volume  and  airport  saturation. 

In  this  same  general  connection,  the  Board 
In  years  past  permitted  a  ntunber  of  trunk- 
lines  to  discontinue  services  at  some  of  their 
low  traffic  points.  Trunkllnes  serve  about  40 
less  points  today  than  they  did  10  years  ago. 
In  certain  Instances  this  afforded  a  local 
service  carrier  full  access  to  a  potentially 
profitable  market  on  a  less  competitive  basis 
but  on  the  other  hand,  in  many  instances, 
the  trunkllne  deletion  also  netted  out  with 
a  reduction  In  the  total  air  transport  serv- 
ice available. 

To  the  extent  this  pattern  of  declsiors  at 
the  Board  "tightened  up"  the  service  pattern 
It  was  good.  To  the  extent  It  may  have  ac- 
centuated the  concentration  of  operations 
In  the  busiest  hubs.  It  may  have  added  a  bit 
to  the  present  congestion.  In  any  event,  it 
Is  quite  clear  that  the  demand  for  air  serv- 
ice at  the  moment  and  for  the  foreseeable 
future  calls  for  more  and  more  service.  It  is 
also  clear  that  our  agency  will  do  what  we 
can  to  see  that  these  public  needs  are  met. 

The  airlines  have  the  essential  economic 
strength  and  talents  to  provide  required  in- 
creases in  service  and  they  now  have,  or 
soon  will  have,  an  adequate  fleet  of  aircraft 
to  do  the  Job.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
adequate  ground  facilities  at  the  major 
metropolitan  areas  will  be  available.  As  I 
said,  everyone  Is  talking  about  the  airport 
problem  and  the  need  for  action.  Senator 
Monroney's  Senate  Aviation  Subcommittee 
"Airports"  hearings  In  late  August  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  statements  In  late  September 
should  provide   the  necessary  Impetus. 

Recognizing  that  a  systems  approach  Is 
necessary  and  that  there  are  myriad  prob- 
lems Involved,  I  would  like  to  turn  now  to 
a  general  discussion  of  some  peripheral 
aspects  of  the  airport  problem  about  which 
our  Board  can  and  Is  taking  affirmative  ac- 
tion. 

As  you  are  aware,  traffic  In  and  out  of 
Washington's  National  Airport  far  exceeds 
the  planned  capacity  of  the  facility.  In  an 
effort  to  exercise  some  control,  the  PAA  has 
banned  large  four-engine  Jets  and  has  fos- 
tered air  carrier  agreements  which  limit 
frequencies.  These  limitations  have  tem- 
porarily alleviated  the  congestion  problem; 
however,  as  the  Board  recognized  In  June 
when  we  Instituted  the  Washington-Balti- 
more Airport  Investigation,  the  basic  diffi- 
culties remain.  The  present  saturation  of 
National's  facilities  and  the  Impact  of  that 
saturation  on  the  quality  of  service  to  the 
Washington  area  raises  questions  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  carriers'  service  to  the  area. 

Our  investigation  was  instituted  to  de- 
termine what  services  should  be  removed 
from  Washington  National  to  Dulles  or 
Friendship  Airports.  The  Issues  Include  the 
question  of  precluding  specific  services  at 
National  Airport  and  the  designation  of  a 
specific   airport   In   the   area   for  particular 
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.rvlcee  by  each  of  the  carriers  certificated 
reserve  the  area.  We  recognized  the  necessity 
f  establishing  standards  to  determine  what 
-rvlces  should  be  provided  where  and  in 
mir  order  of  Investigation  suggested  such 
Xslderatlons  as  length  of  nonstop  hop. 
Mulpment  type,  total  number  of  flights  to 
Washington  National  Airport  and  the  origin 
or  destination  of  flights. 

The  problem  In  the  Washington  area  may 
be  unique.  Here  we  have  two  major  adjacent 
dTDorts  with  present  capacity  to  accept  sub- 
rtantlal  volumes  of  additional  traffic.  I  would 
not  expect  many  Instances  in  which  a  simi- 
lar investigation  would  be  required.  The  In- 
stitution of  the  Washington  investigation 
does  Indicate,  however,  the  Board's  convic- 
tion that  It  win  undertake  such  action  &z  it 
can  m  such  Instances  to  alleviate  congestion 
and  to  make  possible  for  the  traveling  pub- 
lic a  service  which  we  regard.  In  the  over- 
all  to  be  a  required  Improvement. 

Permit  me  to  point  to  a  somewhat  different 
approach  to  the  same  basic  problem  In  a 
sUghtly  different  context.  One  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  completely  revised  bilateral  air 
transport  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  to  which  I 
devoted  eight  weeks  of  across  the  table  ne- 
wtlatlons  In  early  1966,  was  grant  of  op- 
erating rights  for  U.S.  carriers  between  ad- 
ditional East  Coast  terminal  points  and  Ber- 
muda. In  instituting  a  case  to  consider  U.S. 
carrier  service  In  these  markets,  the  Board 
specifically  placed  In  Issue  the  question 
whether  the  Board  should  designate  the  air- 
port through  which  a  U,S.  point  should  be 
served  In  those  Instances  where  the  des- 
ignated U.S.  points  are  served  by  more  than 
one  airport.  The  Board  said  that  considera- 
tion of  such  an  Issue  would  permit  an  eval- 
uation of  the  relative  convenience  of  air- 
ports to  the  traveling  public,  whether  com- 
peUtlve  service  should  be  authorized  through 
different  airports  In  the  same  area  and 
whether.  If  an  airport  Is  or  It  about  to  be- 
come saturated,  additional  service  should 
only  be  authorized  at  a  less  congested  alter- 
nate airport  In  the  same  area. 

This  course  of  action,  that  Is  specifically 
raising  the  airport  designation  Issue  In  new 
cases  and  specifically  deciding  In  pending 
cases  what  airport  should  be  designated  for 
newly  authorized  service,  Is  a  technique  by 
which  our  Board  can,  we  believe,  play  an 
important  rcle  In  Insuring  against  an  ag- 
gravation of  the  congestion  at  certain  air- 
ports. We  have  foUowed  this  technlqi-e  In  a 
number  of  cases  and  I  expect  that  we  will 
do  the  same  in  the  future.  One  recent  ex- 
ample Is  the  proceeding  to  Investigate  the 
need  for  service  between  Seattle  and  South- 
ern California.  On  our  own  m:tion  we  In- 
cluded as  Issues  in  that  case  consideration  of 
specific  designations  at  Los  Angeles  Inter- 
national Airport  or  the  Ontario,  Orange 
County,  Long  Beach  or  HoUywood-Burbank 
airports. 

There  Is  another  avenue  to  a  partial  solu- 
tion of  the  congestion  problem.  I  recently 
delivered  some  remarks  In  Milwaukee,  some 
of  which  I  note  were  considered  sufficiently 
topical  to  be  Included  in  your  August  1  Air- 
port Report.  At  Milwaukee  I  elaborated  on  a 
theme  which  has  been  of  concern  to  me  for 
some  time.  I  had  first  mentioned  the  sub- 
ject at  Boston  In  November  1963  when  I 
Bald,  In  effect,  that  all  New  England  "air 
lanes"  need  not  lead  to  Boston.  At  Milwaukee 
I  Indicated  that  Increased  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  airport  facilities  at  medium- 
sized  communities  nearby  the  major  hubs— 
communities  which  may  be  the  true  origin 
and  destination  of  traffic  now  being  shunted 
through  the  metropolitan  airports. 

Connecting  service  for  any  substantial  flow 
of  traffic  Is  simply  not  good  enough  for  this 
day  and  age.  For  example,  well  over  20  per- 
cent of  the  passengers  boarding  airplanes  at 
Chicago's  OUare — the  country's  busiest  air- 
port— do  not  want  to  be  in  Chicago  and  have 


no  interest  In  Chicago.  They  are,  however, 
forced  through  Chicago  on  their  Journey  be- 
tween two  other  cities  either  because  of  the 
necessity  to  connect  betwen  airlines  or  be- 
tween single  carrier  flights  or  for  a  variety  of 
other  reasons.  If  we  can  Identify  the  true 
origin  and  ultimate  destination  of  this  sig- 
nificant flow  now  moving  through  Chicago, 
we  could  alleviate  the  situation  by  certificat- 
ing through,  single  carrier,  single  plane  serv- 
ice or  by  insisting  upon  provision  of  such 
service  If  already  authorized. 

We  are  looking  at  a  number  of  cases  of 
this  kind.  For  example,  we  are  looking  at  the 
need  for  direct  routes  between  Northern 
New  England  and  points  to  the  west  such  as 
Detroit  and  Chicago  without  requiring  this 
traffic  to  move  through  Boston.  Also,  both 
Allegheny  and  Mohawk  have  been  authorized 
to  provide  services  between  New  'York  State 
and  New  England,  on  the  one  hand  and 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  the  ether  hand,  which 
avoid  New  York  City. 

The  availability  of  good  connecting  service 
over  major  hub  airports  will  continue  In  the 
future,  of  course;  however,  to  the  extent  that 
we  can  accommodate  significant  traffic  flows 
on  a  through  slngle-pUiie  basis  without  add- 
ing to  the  congestion  at  the  major  hubs.  It  Is 
OMi  Intention  to  do  so.  There  Is  no  reason 
to  load  O'Hare  with  traffic  which  can  much 
more  convenlntly  be  handled  through  Mil- 
waukee's General  Mitchell  Field — traffic 
which  has  no  desire  to  go  to  O'Hare  but 
which  may  do  so  at  the  present  time  In  order 
to  make  use  of  the  excellent  services  avail- 
able only  at  O'Haie.  This  same  satellite  rela- 
tionship may  exist  at  other  points.  This  un- 
doubtedly has  been  the  case  at  San  Jose 
and  San  Francisco-Oakland.  You  may  be 
aware  that  we  have  only  recently  euthorlzed 
long-haul  service  at  San  Jose's  airport  by 
the  carriers  serving  San  Francisco  and  Oak- 
land. We  can  also  expect  White  Plains  and 
Isllp  to  carry  an  ever-Increasing  share  of  the 
traffic  in  and  out  of  the  New  York  metro- 
politan area. 

In  addition  to  examining  the  service  po- 
tential of  satellite  airports,  we  will  be  look- 
ing at  posslbUlties  for  revising  what  may 
have  cecome  standard  traffic  routings  In 
those  markets  which  have  not  been  au- 
thorized for  nonstop  service  or  In  which  car- 
riers have  not  provided  nonstop  service.  Per- 
haps the  best  example  to  which  I  can  refer 
Is  our  recently  Instituted  Service  to  Des 
Moines  and  Omaha  Case. 

Omaha  requested  the  Board  to  Investigate 
the  adequacy  of  Its  service  and  the  Board  In- 
stituted a  case  to  consider  new  authoriza- 
tions to  such  major  cities  In  the  Midwest  as 
Chicago,  St.  Louis.  Kansas  City.  Denver  and 
the  Twin  Cities.  The  request  was  also  made 
to  consider  Des  Moines  and  Omaha  services 
to  California  and  to  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton. The  Board  pondered  long  and  hard  on 
how  this  might  be  accomplished  and  finally 
concluded  that  the  best  procedure  would  be 
to  proceed  with  the  Omaha  case  as  pre- 
viously constituted  and  to  Institute  a  sepa- 
rate case  to  consider  the  service  needs  of 
Des  Moines  and  Omaha  to  Callfoinla,  New 
York  City  and  the  Washington-Baltimore 
area. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  time  our  pro- 
cedures seem  to  take  between  Institution  of 
a  case  and  the  final  authorization  of  new 
service.  May  I  say  parenthetically  that  we  In- 
tend to  take  firm  action  In  this  regard  In 
the  very  near  future.  In  any  event,  obviously 
a  case  which  could  turn  Into  a  major  trans- 
continental route  case  would  be  difficult  to 
process  and  would  engender  Interest  from 
each  and  every  carrier  In  the  entire  airline 
system. 

Our  purpose  In  Instituting  the  case,  how- 
ever, was  to  consider  much  more  limited 
needs;  namely  those  of  Des  Moines  and 
Omaha  to  the  two  coasts.  We  have  decided 
Initially  to  restrict  the  case  to  that  narrow 
Issue  by  requiring  stops  at  Des  Moines  and 


Omaha  on  any  transcontinental  filghts  which 
may  be  authorized.  Such  a  two-stop  service 
would  not  be  truly  competitive  with  either 
a  nonstop  or  one-stop  coast  to  coast  service 
in  this  day  and  age  and,  in  our  view,  any 
grant  will  not  impinge  upon  services  which 
might  become  avaUable  over  the  other  re- 
gional gateways  in  Issue  In  the  Seniice  to 
Omaha  Case. 

What  we  have  In  mind  In  this  case  Is  two- 
fold; First,  to  consider  service  authorizations 
which  may  be  required  between  Des  Moines 
and  Omaha,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  two 
coasts,  on  the  other  hand,  In  the  most 
direct  and  expedited  manner  possible.  These 
are  Important  cities  and  they  deserve  the 
best  service  that  they  can  economically  sup- 
port. This  mav  not  mean  lour  round  trips  a 
day  In  each  d'lrectlon  snd  it  may  not  mean 
huge  profits  for  any  carrier  which  may  be 
selected.  These,  hc.^  ever,  are  not  the  appro- 
priate criteria.  If  lue  markets  in  Issue  can 
support  a  more  limited  pattern  of  service 
and  can  provide  the  carriers  with  an  ade- 
quate profllt.  the  service  should  be  made 
available. 

Second,  any  new  awards  In  the  Des  Moines- 
Omaha  case  mav  create  additional  gateway 
or  connecting  points  for  service  to  or  from 
either  coast  for  other  cities  in  the  calddle 
western  region  Thus  Des  Moines  and  Omaha 
may  offer  possibilities  for  connecting  serv- 
ice in  addition  to  the  present  area  gateways 
of  Denver,  Twin  Cities,  Chicago,  St.  Louis 
or  Kansas  Cltv.  As  I  said  before  with  respect 
to  Chicago,  to  the  extent  tliat  we  can  keep 
passengers  out  of  the  major  metropolitan 
gateway  cities  when  they  do  not  want  to 
go  there,  we  will  be  alleviating  airport  con- 
gestion. This,  we  believe.  Is  certainly  an  Issue 
worthy  of  conE!cie:.it;on.  We  would  not  pre- 
sume and  have  absolutely  no  Interest  In  tak- 
ing services  away  from  any  major  hub  which 
are  needed  to  accommodate  Its  own  traffic. 
However,  we  believe  that  the  Increasing  ex- 
pense of'  handling  traffic  at  a  busy  hub  air- 
port Is  such  that  the  local  authorities  will 
recognize  the  desirability  of  such  a  shift. 

We  at  the  Board  understand  the  problems 
which  you  face  todav  In  light  of  the  tremen- 
dous increase  In  airline  tiaffic.  Although  our 
statutorv  responsibilities  are  not  such  as  to 
provide  a  direct  total  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem we  are,  as  I  have  Indicated,  taking  a 
number  of  steps  which  we  believe  will  be 
helpful  and  which  are  directly  related  to  our 
primary  responsibllltv  of  Insuring  the  best 
possible  air  service  to  the  traveling  pub- 
lic We  recognize  our  res.nonslblUtles  to  the 
traveling  and  shloping  public  and  we  are 
acting  to  insuie  lor  them  tbe  excellent  air 
transportation  product  which  It  is  possible  to 
provide  todav.  This  Is  p  vital  Industry  with 
which  we  are  assoclateu  and  one  which  can 
harness  great  resources.  I  am  confident  that 
we  will  perform  not  only  satisfactorily,  but 
m  line  with  the  very  high  standards  which 
have  always  characterized  the  air  transpor- 
tation Industry. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  WORLD 
DE\'ELOPMENT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  prepared  by  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Monroney].  and  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Leonard  B.  Rlst.  Spe- 
cial Adviser  to  the  President,  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  Senator  Monronet 

In  1958  I  submitted  a  Senate  resolution 
calling  for  a  study  of  my  proposal  to  estab- 
lish an  International  Development  Associa- 
tion as  an  affUlate  of  the  International  Bank 
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for  Reconstruction  and  Development^  known 
^  the  world  Bank.  By  the  fall  of  19-^0  that 
studv  had  been  completed.  Congress  had 
oassed  legislation  authorizing  the  United 
StotS  to  ^participate,  and  the  World  Bank 
hsd  approved  a  charter  for  IDA 

IDA^  purpose  was  to  provide  loans  to  the 
developing  nations  on  more  flexible  terms 
than  the  World  Bank  could  offer.  Its  charac- 
ter as  an  international  financial  institution 
Tnd  its  use  of  the  expert  staff  of  the  World 
Bank  would  ensure  the  soundless  of  its  loans 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  development  proj- 
ects it  would  sponsor. 

in  Ito  seven  vears  IDA  has  not  always  con- 
centrated on  the  kinds  of  projects  I  would 
have  Chosen  for  it.  However.  It  h.^  been 
soundly  admln;stered.  and  its  value  to  the 
developing  countries  is  unquestionable.  Un- 
fortunately IDA'S  funds  are  now  "hati^ted 
and  for  a  variety  of  re.isons.  the  Industrial 
nations  which  are  Its  m.^or  contributors 
have  not  agreed  on  a  plan  for  replenishment. 
I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  be  able  to  re- 
vive IDA  in  the  coming  year,  as  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  can  provide  aid  economically 
and  effectively.  Our  own  national  interest 
and  the  future  peace  and  stability  of  the 
world  demand  that  the  rich  nations  con- 
tinue to  work  together  to  help  the  emerging 
nations.  IDA  can  help  to  ensure  that  our 
monev  for  this  task  is  well  spent. 

On  November  7,  at  the  opening  session  of 
the  International  Development  Conference 
here  in  Washington.  Mr  Leonard  R.  Rist. 
Special  Adviser  to  the  President  of  the  World 
Bank,  spoke  on  the  crisis  in  world  develop- 
ment. 

Mr  Rist  pointed  out  that  since  1961  Inter- 
national aid  to  the  developing  countries  has 
leveled  off.  even  though  more  countries  have 
given  aid  and  some  of  the  smaller  donors 
have  exp-mded  their  programs.  In  the  mean- 
while foreign  earnings  of  the  developing 
countries  have  risen,  but  not  enough  to  meet 
their  debt  service  obligations  or  to  malntam 
ih."  momentvim  of  growth. 

We  have  seen  dramatic  growth  In  such 
countries  as  Iran,  Israel,  Korea.  Malaysia. 
Mexico,  and  Taiwan,  but  many  of  the  other 
countries  are  facing  economic  crisis  because 
their  sound  investments  In  education, 
health  hlghwavs,  agriculture,  and  other  es- 
sential programs  do  not  bring  immediate 
financial  returns. 
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THE  Crisis  in  World  Development 

(By  Leonard  B    Rist.  Special  Adviser  to  the 
President,  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development ) 
Mr    Chairman.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  all 
of  us,  I  think,  are  aware  of  the  existence  of 
a  crisis  in  world  development. 

The  highest   world  authorities  have  only 
recently  called  our  attention  to  the  gravity 
of  the  situation.  Pope  Paul,  in  a  memor.%ble 
Encyclical,   U   Thant.    Se-^retary   General    of 
the    United    Nations,    the   heads    of    several 
Specialized  Agencies,  including  of  course  the 
President  of  the  World  Bank,  the  most  re- 
sponsible  and   influential  statesmen,  begin- 
ning  with   President   Johnson,    all    have   on 
various  occasions  over  the  last  twelve  months 
reminded  us  that  we  had  responsibilities  to- 
ward   the    less    fortunate    countries    of    the 
world    The  coincidence  of  all  these  appeals 
underlines  the  reality  of  the  crisis.  What  I 
would   like    to    do    today    Is    to    analyze    its 
causes.  I  think  we  shall  find  more  motives 
to  press  forward  than  to  give  way  to  despair. 
It   Is   often  said  that   the  main   cause   of 
the  disillusionment  prevailing  In  large  seg- 
ments of  public  opinion,  not  only  here  but 
in  Europe  also.  Is  the  fact  that  the  Marshall 
Plan  had  in  five  or  six  years  achieved  such 
remarkable  results  and  that  public  opinion 
rarely  realized  that  development  cannot  be 
achieved  by  one  brief  contribution,  however 
generous.    This    confusion    between    recon- 
struction  and   development   may   have  pre- 


vailed in  some  quarters  some  years  ago.  I 
do  not  think  that  It  Is  important  any  more. 
People  are  wiser  now.  Looking  at  their  own 
history  as  well  as  at  the  picture  of  the  world 
today,  they  don't  expect  spectacular  restUts 
all  at  once. 

A  more  serious  cause  of  concern  Is  that 
the  egicacv  of  development  Is  often  subject 
to  doubt.  You  can  judge  better  than  I  the 
depth  of  this  feeling  In  the  United  States 
but  I  can  assure  you  that  America  has  no 
monopoly  on  it.  In  my  own  country,  which 
prided  Itself  on  contributing  more  to  de- 
velopment per  capita  than  most  others,  we 
even  have  a  word  for  the  thesis  that  develop- 
ment assistance  can  be  called  an  exercise  In 
wasting  money:  we  call  It  ■'cartierlsme",  after 
our  most  determined  spokesman  for  that 
negative  point  of  view.  This  attitude  Is  Im- 
portant, whether  we  like  It  or  not.  And  as  a 
result  development  finance  Is  today  inade- 
quate. For  the  last  six  or  seven  years  not 
enough  capital  and  foreign  currencies  have 
been  made  available  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries to  maintain  the  momentum  of  their 
economic  growth.  The  crux  of  the  present 
difficulty  is  that  development  Is  suffering 
from  financial  anemia. 

There  is  of  course,  some  room  for  develop- 
ment   within    each    of    the    less    developed 
countries    on    the    basis    of    their    own    re- 
sources, but  savings  are  not  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide the  capital  necessary   for  covering  in- 
vestment needs.  We  must  concede,  however, 
that  the  government  of  a  developing  coun- 
try probably  could  accomplish  the  task  on 
Its  own    provided  It  had  enough  time  and. 
worse,  provided  It  was  prepared  to  extract 
the    savings    required    by    reducing,    if    not 
crushing,  consumption  to  a  level  so  low  that 
only   the    harshest   measures   could    enforce 
consent.  I  don't  think  that  many  of  us  would 
like  to  see  them  take  that  road.  In  addition, 
we   cannot   forget  that   foreign   techniques, 
foreign    equipment    and    foreign    materials 
must  be  imported.  To  pay  for  them,  the  de- 
veloping countries  have  only  four  ways   of 
obtaining  foreign  currencies:   their  own  ex- 
ports, attracting  foreign  tovirists.  attracting 
foreign  capital  for  Investment  or  to  finance 
imports,  and  for  the  balance,  obtaining  loans 
grants,   or  both,   from   the   governments   of 
industrial  countries  and  multilateral  Insti- 
tutions like  the  Worid  Bank  and  IDA.  the 
Interamerlcan  Bank,  and  so  forth. 

On  tourism,  let  me  Just  say  that  at  present 
the  mam  beneficiaries  are  the  Mediterranean 
countries  or  those  around  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  It  Is  not  often  a 
major  Item  In  the  total  picture.  Exports  are 
by  far  the  single  most  Important  factor,  but 
no  matter  how  hard  they  try,  most  develop- 
ing countries  have  found  It  Impossible  to  pay 
their  own  way.  I  am  referring  especially  to 
the  many  countries  who  depend  most  heavily 
on  exports  of  primary  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. With   their  expanded  production— and 
most  of  them  have  managed  to  expand  It— 
their    annual    earnings    Increased    nearly    a 
third  in  the  six  years  through  1965  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  prices  all  during  that  period 
were  well  below  the  level  of  ten  years  ago. 
But  the  prices  of  the  manufactured   goods 
that  they  Import  to  keep  their  economy  on 
an  even  keel  or  to  forge  ahead  In  develop- 
ment   have   continued   to   rise.   Result:    an 
average  deficit  on  trade  account  or  nearly 
six  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Private  Investment  Is  the  next  most  Impor- 
tant conventional  source.  It  has  been  consid- 
erable in  many  countries,  particulariy  those 
endowed  with  mineral  resources,  or  where 
economic  development  has  created  domestic 
demand  for  manufactured  products.  True, 
political  attitudes  or  unwise  legislation  have 
sometimes  played  against  a  healtlry  growth 
in  foreign  Industrial  or  mining  Investment. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  could  mention  a  few 
countries  where.  In  spite  of  professed  doc- 
trines of  the  governments  to  the  contrary, 
foreign  private  Investment  Is  more  than  wel- 


come. In  this  respect  It  Is  encouraging  to 
note  that  as  of  today  as  many  as  55  coun- 
tries have  signed  the  Convention  on  the 
settlement  of  Investment  disputes,  which 
was  launched  by  the  World  Bank  in  March 
1965  and  took  effect  in  October  1966.  But  the 
increase  in  the  total  amount  of  private  for- 
eign Investment  In  developing  countries  has 
not  been  striking.  More  Important,  it  hardly 
can  do  the  whole  Job  alone,  since  Its  opera- 
tions require  that  the  necessity  infrastruc- 
ture exists  and  that  sufficient  skills  be  avail- 
able locally,  Basic  investment  in  communica- 
tions, power,  education  and  so  forth  Is 
largely  a  direct  or  Indirect  responsibility  of 
government.?. 

As  a  practical  matter,  only  governments 
are  In  a  position  to  mobilize  the  resources  re- 
quired for  these  purposes,  either  directly  or 
by  guaranteeing  the  obligations  of  others. 
And  most  of  the  developing  countries  find  it 
difficult  to  do  so  without  recourse  to  foreign 
financing,  Including  that  of  International  In- 
stitutions such  as  ours. 

For  all  these  reasons,  official  foreign  aid, 
both  multilateral  and  bilateral,  is  Indispen- 
sable. But  to  be  effective  the  aid  should  be 
adequate.  It  should  be  sufficient  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  developing  countries'  ability 
to    make    efficient    use    of    both    their    own 
resources  and  external  assistance.  Unfortu- 
nately, It  is  not.  Speaking  very  broadly,  in- 
ternational aid  was  roughly  adequate  until 
1961.  Its  amount  had  risen  rapidly  in  1950's, 
more  or  less  In  harmony  with  the  ability  of 
the  developing  countries  tx)  u.se  It,  and  de- 
velopment    was     able    to    gain    significant 
momentum.    Since    1961,    however    interna- 
tional aid  to  development  has  leveled  off  In 
spite  of  vearlv  ups  and  downs.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  more  countries  have  joined  veteran 
donors   such   as   the   United   Swtes,   and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  a  few  of  the  smaller 
donors  have  recently  expanded   their  com- 
mitments. 

Hence  there  is  now  an  Increasing  spread 
between' what  Is  available  and  the  amount 
the  developing  countries  can  use  effectively 
to  increase  the  production  and  Income  of 
their  people.  Available  aid  and  usable  aid 
are  far  apart  todav.  How  far  apart?  A  couple 
of  years  ago  we  in  the  World  Bank  tried  to 
estimate  this.  We  concluded  that  the  mini- 
mum additional  need  was  for  three  to  four 
billion  a  vear;  that  Is  to  say,  no  more  than 
2 ''2  tenths  of  one  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  of  aid  givers,  Including  Rus- 
sia and  other  countries  In  Eastern  Europe, 
If  this  had  been  added  to  last  years  actual 
net  flow  of  official  aid.  It  would  have  raised 
their  total  assistance  to  about  TU  tenths  of 
one  percent  on  the  average.  But  to  the  de- 
veloping countries  as  a  whole  It  would  have 
meant  a  substantial  Increase  of  about  nine 
percent  in  available  foreign  capital.  These 
figures  speak  for  themselves. 

But  the  amount  of  aid  is  only  one  aspect. 
The  terms  on  which  it  is  made  available  can 
be  equally  critical.  This  applies  not  only  to 
official  loans  but  to  the  entire  structure  of 
debt,  private  as  well  as  public,  since  pay- 
ments on  the  whole  must  come  from  the 
same  limited  total  of  foreign  exchange. 

A  large  debt  and  a  rising  fiow  of  payments 
abroad  on  principal,  Interest  and  profits  Is 
no  cause  for  concern  If  It  corresponds  gen- 
erally to  Increases  In  export  and  other  for- 
eign earnings  and  does  not  absorb  an  ex- 
ce'sslve  proportion  of  their  total.  But  a  bur- 
den of  service  payments  that  rises  consist- 
ently at  a  rate  much  faster  than  foreign 
earnings  Is  a  sign  of  trouble.  This  Is  what 
has  been  happening  In  some  countries.  In- 
cluding India,  where  debt  service  obligations 
rose  by  84  percent  from  1962  to  1966.  whUe 
exports  Increased  by  only   14  percent. 

Concern  about  this  problem  runs  like  a 
thread  through  the  history  of  foreign  aid. 
In  each  Individual  donor  country  the  dis- 
cussion on  terms  Is  revived  year  after  year 
and  all  through  the  history   of  the  Worid 
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Bank  this  problem  has  been  In  the  fore- 
ground. Mr.  George  Woods,  like  his  predeces- 
sor Mr.  Eugene  Black,  has  repeatedly  warned 
against  a  rising  tide  of  debt  on  terms  un- 
related to  the  repayment  capacity  of  the 
country  concerned. 

And  this  feeling  was  shared  by  the  many 
eovernments  who,  led  by  the  United  States, 
took  the  Initiative  to  establish  IDA  eight 
years  ago.  Many  of  you  in  this  room  were  in 
the  forefront  of  that  effort.  It  was  In  this 
same  forum  that  Senator  Monroney  gave  the 
proposal  for  IDA  its  first  public  exposure. 
The  objective,  as  all  of  you  know,  was  to 
relieve  the  rising  threat  of  a  debt  service 
crisis  by  injecting  a  large  flow  of  funds, 
contributed  by  governments  and  on  soft 
terms.  Into  the  stream  of  multilateral  devel- 
opment finance.  It  has  achieved  Its  purpose 
remarkably  well  within  the  limits  of  the 
funds  available,  but  the  need  is  still  larger 
than  the  means  for  dealing  with  It. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  this  problem,  so 
long  foreseen,  should  be  coming  to  a  head 
just  at  a  time  when  the  principal  ald-glvlng 
countries  confront  a  galaxy  of  extraordinary 
difficulties  In  their  own  internal  affairs  or 
in  their  external  relations.  We  are  all  famil- 
iar with  the  balance  of  payments  problems 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and 
the  budgetary  concerns  of  countries  in  West- 
ern Europe.  Together  with  a  flood  of  urgent 
and  competing  calls  for  funds  to  deal  with 
domestic  crises  and.  In  some  countries,  with 
unusual  requirements  for  defense,  these 
preoccupations  tend  to  relegate  development 
of  foreign  countries  to  an  ever  lower  order 
of  legislative  priority.  This  Is  deplorable,  but 
it  is  a  hard  political  fact. 

This  tendency,  already  strong,  is  encour- 
aged and  intensified  by  each  new  example  of 
turmoil  and  Instability,  and  sometimes  of 
patent  Irresponsibility,  in  some  parts  of  the 
developing  world.  In  part,  of  course,  these 
conditions  are  merely  symptomatic  of  the 
need  for  faster  and  more  effective  develop- 
ment. To  some  extent,  they  grow  out  of  the 
painful  processes  of  Internal  adjustment  re- 
quired by  economic  growth.  In  others,  they 
are  simply  the  result  of  political  evolution. 
But  In  the  context  of  the  present  situation, 
they  are  more  likely  than  ever  to  serve  as 
Justification  for  the  underlying  sense  of  dis- 
illusionment with  development  which  I  men- 
tioned at  the  outset. 

So  far  as  public  support  in  the  Industrial 
countries  Is  concerned,  therefore,  we  come 
back  to  the  problem  of  frustration  and  dis- 
illusionment. What  Is  really  at  issue  is  the 
effectiveness  of  aid.  Since  so  many  people 
have  doubts  about  It,  let  us  examine  this 
question. 

It  is  Important  to  realize  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  something  quite  new — the  first 
conscious,  cooperative  effort  by  rich  nations 
to  help  poor  nations  stand  on  their  own.  Why 
are  they  making  this  effort?  Humanitarian 
objectives,  and  trade  interests,  and  even  po- 
litical interests  are  clearly  very  Important. 
But  there  Is  an  even  more  basic  considera- 
tion. No  one  can  say  any  more  that  country 
X  Is  far  distant  or  that  It  is  somebody  else's 
responsibility.  Distances  have  been  elimi- 
nated. The  knowledge  of  other  societies  Is 
now  widespread  all  over  the  globe  and  the 
possibility  of  cultural  exchanije  as  well  as 
trade  has  brought  us  all  closer  to  one  an- 
other. We  were  always  vitally  affected  by  the 
welfare  of  our  Immediate  neighbors;  today 
we  are  equally  affected  by  the  welfare  of  our 
most  distant  neighbors.  In  our  own  societies, 
the  wealthv  cannot  remain  indifferent  to  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  less  wealthy:  they 
depend  on  them  too  much.  The  same  Is  true 
of  the  relationship  between  the  various  so- 
cieties which  compose  our  world.  We  have 
become  Interdependent, 

In  a  broad  sense,  this  was  already  per- 
ceived at  Dumbarton  Oaks  and  Bretton 
Woods.  In  the  documents  establishing  both 
the  United   Nations   and   the   World   Bank. 


economic  development  of  the  underdeveloped 
areas  was  accepted  as  a  central  post-war  ne- 
cessity. Precisely  what  would  be  Involved  in 
this  nobody  knew,  but  the  objective  was 
clear  enough:  to  help  the  developing  coun- 
tries raise  their  production  and  living  stand- 
ards to  the  point  of  self-sustaining  economic 
growth. 

Fortunately,  the  need  for  doing  this  be- 
came imperative  at  a  time  when  unprece- 
dented economic  and  technological  growth 
In  the  richer  countries  made  It  a  practical 
possibility.  With  the  goal  established  and 
some  of  the  means  at  hand,  the  question 
was,  how? 

Almost  everything  had  to  be  learned  in 
practice.  It  took  some  time  to  learn  that  pri- 
vate capital  alone  could  not  do  the  whole 
job.  or  that  the  MarshaU  Plan  formula  had 
no  relevance  for  this  problem.  This  Con- 
ference had  Its  origin  In  that  realization. 
As  the  "Point  Four  Information  Commit- 
tee", It  was  established  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  most  important  Ingredient  is 
what  Americans  call  "know-how" — the  ac- 
cumulation of  skills  In  economic  organiza- 
tion which  has  been  the  major  product  of 
the  industrial  revolution.  As  you  know,  the 
first  formal  proposal  to  translate  that  knowl- 
edge Into  a  practical,  unified  program  was 
in  Point  Four  of  President  Truman's  mes- 
sage to  Congress  In  January  1949. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  World  Bank 
was  learning  by  hard  experience  that  a  whole 
new  style  of  banking  would  be  required. 
Little  by  little,  over  a  period  of  years,  for 
this  is  a  long  and  difficult  process,  wholly 
new  techniques  were  evolved.  This  has  led 
us  into  virtually  every  aspect  of  teclinical  as- 
sistance, from  economic  studies  of  whole 
economies  to  help  in  recruiting  key  person- 
nel, from  advice  on  the  formulation  of  na- 
tional development  policies  to  assistance  in 
Identifying  and  preparing  specific  high  pri- 
ority projects.  This  year,  more  than  a  fourth 
of  our  total  budget  is  for  these  technical 
services  to  member  governments. 

I  have  emphasized  the  experience  of  the 
World  Bank  because  I  am  familiar  with  it 
since  Its  very  Inception.  Many  others  have 
had  similar  experience  and  have  reached  the 
same  conclusions  about  the  overriding  im- 
portance of  technical  assistance  as  an  In- 
separable companion  to  development  finance. 
Since  President  Truman  obtained  $27  mil- 
lion for  his  Point  Four  Program  in  1950.  the 
amount  devoted  to  technical  assistance  has 
steadily  Increased;  last  year,  nearly  $1.7 
bllllon'was  committed  for  this  purpose  by  15 
members  of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development.  Furthermore. 
these  countries  were  hosts  to  about  80.000 
students  from  developing  countries,  while 
they  sent  more  than  104,000  of  their  own 
experts  and  volunteers  to  give  assistance  in 
various  ways. 

Let  us  not  Imagine  for  one  minute  that 
technical  assistance  Is  easier  to  Impart  than 
financial  assistance.  Good  international  ex- 
perts are  just  as  difficult  to  come  by  In  suf- 
ficient number  as  capital  resources.  It  Is  all 
the  harder  as  technical  competence  is  only 
one  of  the  qualities  which  are  expected  from 
them:  they  must  also  be  good  diplomats  and 
be  able  to  listen  as  well  as  to  speak. 

One  of  the  lessons  which  those  who  deal  In 
financial  and  technical  as.<=iEtance  inevitably 
learn  is  the  full  significance  of  time  as  a 
factor  m  development.  Only  by  working  with 
these  problems  day  by  day  Is  It  possible  to 
learn  how  deep  and  broad  are  the  structural 
changes  a  traditional  society  must  undergo. 
The  process  of  learning,  the  absorption  and 
diffusion  of  skills,  the  adaptation  of  foreign 
advice  to  local  conditions,  the  acceptance 
and  spread  of  new  attitudes  which  give  de- 
velopment life — all  of  these  take  time. 

Similar  long  experience  was  required  to 
grasp  In  all  Its  significance  the  vast  diver- 
sity of  the  less  developed  world — the  fact 
that  we  were  dealing  not  with  one  large  set 


of  problems,  but  with  four  score  and  more. 
The  facts  themselves  were  not  new.  Their 
meaning  for  development  was.  and  Its  Im- 
plications took  time  to  learn.  The  more  we 
know  about  the  less  developed  countries,  the 
less  alike  we  find  them  to  be.  Each  has  Its 
own  unique  constellation  of  assets,  prob- 
lems, aspirations  and  possibilities.  Some  will 
move  fast,  some  only  slowly.  Some  may  never 
achieve  the  goal  of  self-sustaining  growth 
short  of  collaboration  with  others  in  schemes 
of  regional  economic  Integration. 

In  this  perspective.  It  may  now  be  tiseful 
to  examine  what  has  actually  been  ac- 
complished and  attempt  some  assessment 
of  results.  This  Is  difficult  to  do,  for  many 
technical  reasons.  There  are  various  ways 
to  go  about  it,  each  of  which  is  valid  within 
limits.  One  way  is  to  look  at  the  concrete 
evidence;  another  is  to  look  at  statistics. 
Each  of  them  has  Its  shortcomings. 

As  to  visual  evidence,  I  could  tell  of  the 
remarkably  prosperous  settlements,  financed 
by  the  World  Bank,  which  I  have  seen  In 
Kenya,  with  houses,  fencing,  good  vegetable 
fields,  good  cattle,  right  In  the  middle  of 
what  had  become  a  desert  because  of  exces- 
sive fragmentation  of  the  land.  I  could 
quote  to  you  from  the  Information  pub- 
lished by  CARE,  a  private  charitable  orga- 
nization,' as  to  what  they  did  In  Rajasthan, 
India,  They  supplied  a  school  farm  with 
wells,  pumps,  sprinklers  and  accessories  to 
establish  an  Irrigation  system.  The  farm  Is 
now  producing  vegetables  and  other  cash 
crops  and  trains  the  farmers  who  will  work 
In  the  neighborhood  tomorrow.  I  could  try 
and  describe  to  you  how  the  USAID.  about 
which  you  will  hear  more  from  Mr.  Gaud 
himself,  is  financing  a  remarkably  effective 
campaign  to  eradicate  smallpox  and  measles 
through  vaccination  of  millions  of  Inhabi- 
tants of  West  Africa.  I  could  mention  what 
the  Foundation  for  Cooperative  Housing — 
another  private  group — has  done  to  launch 
a  self-help  housing  program  for  campeslnos 
In  Panama,  a  program  which  has  received 
substantial  help  from  USAID,  under  what 
is  known  as  the  Humphrey  amendment. 

I  could  describe  San  Salvador  as  it  is  today, 
with  Its  well-lighted  streets  and  modem 
factories,  which  were  made  possible  by  the 
power  expansion  program  initiated  by  World 
Bank  loans.  I  could  point  to  the  enormous 
advantages  which  trade  and  production  In 
Ethiopia  have  derived  from  the  development 
of  the  telephone  services  financed  by  several 
loans  from  our  Bank. 

These  are  only  a  few  modest  examples 
There  are  thousands  more,  both  small  and 
large,  or  even  very  large.  But  in  each  case 
the  real  Importance  of  these  achievements 
can  only  be  understood  if  one  Is  fully  aware 
of  what  the  situation  was  before.  The  eroded 
land  m  Kenya,  the  destitution  of  the  village 
in  India  or  in  Panama,  the  candle-lit  gloom 
and  lack  of  Industry  In  San  Salvador,  the 
stagnation  of  commerce  In  Ethiopia  for  lack 
of  communications:  one  must  have  seen 
them  to  appreciate  the  changes.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  scene  today  cannot  do  Justice  to 
the  development  effort. 

If  we  now  try  to  look  away  from  Individual 
cases  and  consider  the  overall  picture,  we 
find  that  statistics  of  foreign  assistance  do 
not  describe  adequately  the  real  develop- 
ment which  aid  makes  possible.  To  speak 
again  from  my  own  experience,  we  know 
that  the  World  Bank  group  has  actually 
disbursed  about  $9  billion  on  nearly  700  de- 
velopment projects  in  about  90  countries 
around  the  world  The  total  Investment  made 
possible  bv  this  assistance  can  only  be  broadly 
esUmated"  since  it  includes  other  foreign 
capital  and  substantial  domestic  expend- 
itures bv  the  borrowing  countries.  Certainly 
it  would  be  at  least  $20  billion. 

But  projects  financed  by  us  are  only  a 
part  of  the  total,  possibly  little  more  than 
a  fifth.  Very  roughly,  then,  we  might  as- 
sume that  projects  costing  perhaps  as  much 
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as  a  $100  billion  have  been  realized  with  the 
help  of  external  assistance.  At  least  half  that 
amount  In  domestic  expenditures  on  the 
same  projects  has  been  paid  by  the  develop- 
ing countries,  while  much  of  the  remainder 
has  been  borrowed  and  Is  being  repaid  out 
of  their  own  earnings. 

But  the  cost  of  these  Investments  Is  not 
a  fair  measure  of  their  contribution  to 
development.  They  range  from  vast  Irriga- 
tion and  power  complexes,  as  In  the  Indus 
plain  of  West  Pakistan  where  the  great 
Mangla  Dam  will  be  inaugurated  later  this 
month,  to  small  feeder  roads  and  schools  that 
have  opened  a  new  world  to  countless  farm- 
ers and  their  children.  They  Include  railways, 
waterways,  highways  and  cement  plants, 
stockyards,  fishing  fleets,  ports  and  paper 
mills,  warehouses,  teachers'  colleges.  Iron 
mines  and  laboratories.  Each  of  them  will  add 
to  production  and  further  stimulate  eco- 
nomic activity  Eventually  their  yield  will  be 
far  more  than  their  cost,  but  not  all  of  It 
will  be  seen  for  jome  time  to  come. 

Another  approach  to  the  assessment  of 
progress  In  development  Is  to  apply  the 
technical  methods  of  economists.  This  Is 
useful.  In  fact  Indispensable,  as  long  as  we 
understand  their  limitations  and  apply  all 
those  that  are  relevant.  It  can  be  misleading, 
however,  if  one's  examination  Is  limited  to 
a  few  aggregate  measurements  which  by 
themselves  cannot  give  an  adequate  picture 
of  the  development  effort  already  made  or 
still  under  way.  and  of  Its  future  results.  The 
most  common  example  Is  that  over  the  last 
fifteen  years,  the  per  capita  Income  of  coun- 
tries comprising  half  the  world  population 
has  not  risen  by  more  than  about  two  per- 
cent per  annum.  True,  the  population  growth 
has  been  such  that  a  part  of  the  aggregate 
Increase  In  income  of  4  to  5  percent — no 
mean  figure — has  been  lost  to  the  average 
citizen.  The  fact  remains  that,  in  absolute 
terms,  growth  has  been  substantial  and 
that,  without  foreign  aid.  a  deterioration 
would  probably  have  set  in.  More  important. 
and  by  far.  is  the  fact  that  the  potential 
income  arising  from  the  past  and  present 
development  effort  has  not  had  time  to  pro- 
duce its  full  results. 

An  economist  can  estimate  very  roughly 
how  long  it  will  take  for  a  particular  project 
in  a  particul.ir  country  to  produce  its  full 
potential  benefit  in  terms  of  increased  pro- 
duction and  income.  In  the  case  of  educa- 
tion projects,  as  you  know  from  your  own 
experience,  no  significant  result  in  these 
terms  will  be  seen  for  quite  a  few  years;  the 
full  economic  benefit  from  Investment  in  a 
child's  education  will  be  spread  over  most 
Of  his  lifetime. 

In  the  case  of  an  irrigation  project,  we 
know  that  water  Is  not  likely  to  flow  until 
three  or  five  years  after  we  approve  a  loan. 
After  that,  recognizable  benefits  are  realized 
gradually,  but  it  may  take  another  10  years 
before  anything  like  the  full  benefit  can  be 
reflected  in  the  growth  of  actual  production. 
On  this  b.isis.  about  90  percent  of  all  our 
own  Investments  for  irrigation  purposes  will 
reach  their  full  potential  only  gradually  be- 
tween now  and   1982. 

The  time  lag  Is  somewhat  shorter  In  the 
case  of  many  intrastruciure  projects  for 
power,  transportation,  communications  and 
water  supply.  It  is  shorter  still  for  industrial 
projects,  which  can  only  be  constructed  on 
the  basis  of  existing  infrastructure.  Indeed, 
one  sign  that  development  efforts  are  bearing 
fruit  is  the  fact  that  Industry  Is  progressing 
now  faster  than  national  Income,  namely  at 
a  rate  of  around  7  percent  a  year  for  develop- 
ing countries  as  a  whole.  Eventually,  as  in 
the  industrialized  countries,  the  annual  In- 
crease in  GNP  will  become  a  more  significant 
mirror  of  current,  or  at  least  fairly  recent. 
Investment  activity.  But  for  the  developing 
countries  generally,  that  time  is  some  years 
In  the  future. 


In  short,  my  conclusion  Is  that  develop- 
ment is  succeeding.  With  only  some  excep- 
tions, the  economies  of  all  countries  are 
growing.  Their  institutions  are  maturing, 
faster  and  more  impressively  In  many  cases 
than  some  of  us  had  expected.  Many  coun- 
tries where  population  growth  Is  a  serious 
problem,  including  some  of  the  largest,  are 
now  taking  firm  and  determined  steps  to 
overcome  It.  Some  that  were  inclined  for  too 
long  to  emphasize  the  growth  of  domestic 
Industry  at  the  expense  of  exports  and  agri- 
culture have,  like  India,  made  a  dramatic 
shift  In  their  order  of  priorities. 

Wherever  sufficient  capital  has  been  avail- 
able on  a  regular,  sustained  basis,  permitting 
continuity  in  planning,  in  investment  and 
In  administration,  and  where  It  has  been  pos- 
sible to  maintain  relative  stability,  develop- 
ment has  been  a  dramatic  success.  To  men- 
tion a  few  examples.  Iran,  Israel.  Korea, 
Malaysia,  Mexico,  Pakistan,  the  Republic  of 
China.  Thailand.  Tunisia.  Venezuela  and 
Yugoslavia  have  clearly  demonstrated  the 
efficacy  of  development.  Progress  In  many 
others,  while  less  dramatic,  has  been  sub- 
stantial. 

Yet  the  full  effect  on  growth  of  Invest- 
ments already  made  Is  still  to  be  felt  in  most 
countries.  One  of  the  main  lessons  we  have 
learned  is  the  Importance  of  the  time  factor. 
As  we  have  shown,  investments,  not  only  In 
education  but  In  all  sectors,  do  not  yield  their 
full  benefit  within  a  short  period.  Moreover. 
thanks  to  the  marginal  but  indispensable 
stimulant  of  foreign  aid,  more  momentum 
has  been  generated  thaji  Is  usually  realized. 
Much  of  this  can  be  lost  If  too  little  Is  pro- 
vided to  maintain  it.  Continuity  Is  indispen- 
sable, but  the  momentum  is  such  that  more 
capital  inflows  are  Justified  and  required  for 
this  purpose.  At  least,  let  us  not  do  less  than 
yesterday.  If  we  possibly  can.  let  us  do  more 
and  keep  the  movement  going  upward. 


MEAT  INSPECTION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
hopelul  that  before  long  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  will  report  to  the  Senate 
a  strong  meat-inspection  bill.  I  believe 
that  there  is  a  growing  awareness  among 
both  the  Senate  and  the  general  public 
that  such  legislation  can  be  delayed  no 
longer.  As  evidence  that  Pennsylvanians 
are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the 
need  for  federally  supervised  standards 
of  meat  inspection,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  Novem- 
ber 13.  1967,  issue  of  the  Harrisburg 
Patriot  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Meat  Inspection  :  Tougher  Laws  Abe 
Badlt  Needed 

"This  Is  one  of  the  most  deplorable  plants 
I  ever  saw.  Not  a  clean  area  In  the  building. 
Live  animals  are  penned  In  the  same  area  as 
the  slaughtering  and  processing.  In  fact,  the 
entire  operation  is  done  in  one  large  room. 
A  large  door  with  no  screen  was  open  to  the 
street,  through  which  pass  all  live  and 
dressed  animals.  Rusty  metal  and  dirty 
wooden  barrels  are  used  for  both  edible  and 
inedible  meats  and  offal.  The  flies  were  so 
numerous  it  was  next  to  Impossible  to  carry 
on  a  conversation  with  the  operator." 

Sound  like  something  out  of  "The  Jungle." 
Upton  Sinclair's  1906  novel  exposing  condi- 
tions in  the  stockyards  of  Chicago? 

Well,  it  Is  not.  It  is  from  a  report  of  1960'8 
conditions  in  a  packing  plant  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Similar  and  even  worse  reports  have 
come  out  of  other  states  as  a  result  of  a  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  survey  of  meat 
packing  plants  not  covered  by  federal  meat 
Inspection. 


The  60-year-old  federal  law,  which  the 
Sinclair  book  was  instrumental  In  persuading 
Congress  to  pass,  provides  for  federal  inspec- 
tion only  of  meat  products  sold  in  interstate 
commerce.  The  states  are  supposed  to  talce 
care  of  Inspecting  the  products  sold  within 
their  borders. 

They  don't  do  It  very  well.  Some  of  them 
don't  do  It  at  all.  Nine  states  do  not  even 
have  Inspection  laws.  Pennsylvania  Is  one  of 
13  states  with  "voluntary"  Inspection  laws. 
That  means  Just  what  It  says.  If  plants  want 
to  be  Inspected,  they  are;  but  If  they  do  not 
want  to — In  other  words.  If  they  really  need 
to  be  Inspected — they  do  not  volunteer. 

In  Pennsylvania.  132  meat  slaughtering  or 
processing  plants  are  federally  Inspected.  But 
there  are  1.263  such  plants  In  the  Common- 
wealth. And  54  "volunteers." 

Pennsylvania  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Le- 
land  H.  Bull  says  the  USDA  survey  Is  mis- 
leading where  Pennsylvania  Is  concerned,  but 
he  concedes  that  a  mandatory  State  meat 
Inspection  law  should  be  passed  to  replace 
the  State's  "voluntary"  law.  which  dates  back 
to  1915. 

On  August  6,  Pennsylvania  House  Dem- 
ocratic Leader  Herbert  Plneman  said:  "We 
absolutely  need  a  law  to  protect  the  consum- 
er from  unwholesome  meat  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  will  push  for  passage  of  such  a 
measure."  On  August  14.  In  a  memorandum 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Governor 
Shafer.  noting  that  25  per  cent  of  the  five 
million  animals  slaughtered  annually  for 
meat  In  Pennsylvania  receive  no  Inspection 
by  State  or  federal  governments,  recom- 
mended "Immediate  consideration"  of  a 
mandatory  meat  inspection  law. 

HB  1566  was  scheduled  for  second  reading 
In  the  Pennsylvania  House  today.  It  should 
be  passed,  there  and  In  the  Senate. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  federal  level,  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  turned  down  a  bill 
backed  by  the  Johnson  Administration  and 
passed  an  adulterated  bill  backed  by  meat 
lobbyists. 

The  House  bill  would  emphasize  state 
Inspection — the  very  system  which  has  so 
manifestly  failed  to  protect  the  American 
consumer.  A  better  measure  can  be  devised 
and  should  be  passed. 


BARNARD    FLAXMAN    RETIREMENT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
my  closest  friends  and  an  outstanding 
Connecticut  resident  will  retire  on  De- 
cember 31  from  the  Hartford  Insurance 
Group.  The  vice  president  and  senior  fi- 
nancial officer  of  the  Hartford  Insurance 
Group  has  earned  his  retirement. 

Affectionately  known  to  his  friends  as 
Barney,  Mr.  Flaxman  is  a  nationally 
known  financial  expert  who  has  devoted 
his  career  to  the  Hartford  Group.  Under 
his  direction,  the  value  of  the  common 
stock  portfolio  has  grown  from  $87  mil- 
lion in  1952  to  $686  million  as  of  this 
past  September.  The  investment  income 
and  the  armual  dividend  payments  as 
well  as  the  unrealized  capital  £ains  have 
risen  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Flax- 
man. 

Although  he  has  been  deeply  involved 
in  the  growth  of  the  Hartford  Group,  his 
interests  have  been  wide  and  varied.  He 
has  been  constructively  and  deeply  con- 
cerned with  many  civic,  educational,  and 
charitable  causes  including  the  Newing- 
ton  Home  for  Crippled  Children,  the  In- 
stitute of  Living  and  as  a  trustee  of  Syra- 
cuse University.  No  man  deserves  retire- 
ment more.  And  yet.  knowing  Barney,  he 
vrtll  continue  an  active  and  constructive 
life  for  his  commimity.  His  common- 
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sense  approach  to  problems  can  be  found 
in  his  retirement  statement: 

VSThile  it  might  be  true  that  the  "old  men" 
wiow  where  we  have  been,  and  while  per- 
haps thev  can  point  to  where  we  are  going, 
only  the  'young  will  ever  get  there.  It  Is  time 
jor  me  to  step  away  from  the  day-to-day 
business  interests  and  pay  more  attention  to 
many  outside  Interests. 

I  wish  for  Barney  and  his  gracious  wife, 
Pat.  many  happy  future  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  news 
article  from  the  Hartford  Courant  of 
Wednesday.  November  15.  1967.  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Flaxman  To  Retire  at  Hartpord  Grottp. 
Griffin  To  Head  Financial  Affairs 

Barnard  Flaxman  of  West  Hartford,  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Hart- 
ford Insurance  Group,  will  retire  Dec.  31  after 
43  years  with  the  organization. 

William  M.  Griffin  of  West  Hartford  who 
has  been  vice  president  of  the  Hartford 
Group,  will  become  the  senior  financial  offi- 
cer of  The  Hartford.  He  heads  the  Investment 
Dept.  and  will  be  responsible  for  the  Treas- 
urer's Dept. 

He  will  continue  as  a  director  of  the  Hart- 
ford Fire  Insurance  Co..  the  Hartford  Acci- 
dent and  Indemnity  Co.  and  the  Hartford 
Life  Insurance  Co.  and  will  serve  as  chairman 
of  a  newly  created  Real  Estate  Committee. 

Nationally  known  as  a  financial  expert. 
Flaxman  has  devoted  his  entire  career  to  the 
Investments  of  the  Hartford  Group. 

A  graduate  of  Syracuse  University.  Flax- 
man Joined  the  Hartford  Fire  In  1924.  He  was 
elected  an  assistant  secretary  of  the  company 
in  1937  and  became  vice  president  of  the 
Hartford  Fire.  Hartford  Accident  and  other 
fire  Insurance  companies  of  the  Hartford  in 
1952. 

He  was  named  a  director  of  the  Hartford 
Group  In  1959  and  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  In  1963. 

accomplishments  cited 

Harry  V.  Williams,  chairman  and  president 
of  the  Hartford  Group,  Tuesday  outlined 
Flaxman's  accomplishments.  Under  his  direc- 
tion. Williams  said,  the  value  of  the  common 
stock  portfolio  of  the  Hartford  has  grown 
from  $87  million  In  1952  to  $686  million  at 
the  end  of  this  past  September. 

The  Investment  Income  of  the  Hartford  In 
1952.  Williams  continued,  was  $12.2  million, 
and  this  year  it  will  be  about  $51  million. 

During  the  15-year  period,  unrealized  capi- 
tal gains  totaled  $313  million  and  realized 
capital  gains  on  common  stocks  totaled  $43 
million. 

Annual  dividend  payments,  Williams  con- 
tinued, quadrupled  during  Flaxman's  tenure, 
from  $4.8  million  In  1953  to  more  than  $20 
million  this  year. 

"The  direction  In  which  he  guided  our  in- 
vestment policy  has  contributed  significantly 
to  the  fact  that  capital  resources  of  The 
Hartford  have  grown  from  a  policyholders' 
surplus  of  $196  million  and  total  consolidated 
resources  of  $580  million  in  1962  to  a  policy- 
holders' stirplus  of  $669  million  and  total 
consolidated  resources  of  $1.9  billion  on 
Sept.  30. 

Flaxman  had  a  major  role  In  the  purchase 
of  the  Columbian  National  Life  Insurance  Co. 
of  Boston  In  1959  and  the  Pacific  Insurance 
Co.  Ltd.  and  the  Sentinel  Insurance  Co.,  both 
of  Honolulu,  In  1963.  He  Is  a  director  and 
vice  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  two  Hawaiian  companies. 

He  has  also  directed  the  country-wide 
real  estate  operations  of  The  Hartford.  In- 
cluding the  building  of  major  structxires  in 
San  Francisco.  Chicago.  Atlanta,  and  the  new 
Hartford  building  here.  He  was  honored  as 
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"Real  Estate  Man  of  the  Year"  by  the  Greater 
Hartford  Board  of  Realtors  this  past  summer. 

Commenting  on  his  retirement,  Flaxman 
said  "While  It  might  be  true  that  the  'old 
men'  know  where  we  have  been,  and  while 
perhaps  they  can  point  to  where  we  are  going, 
only  the  young  will  ever  get  there.  It  Is  time 
for  "me  to  step  away  from  the  day-to-day 
business  Interests  and  pay  more  attention  to 
many  outside  interests." 

Flaxman  is  a  director  of  Hartford  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Co..  the  Newlngton  Home  for 
Crippled  Children,  the  Institute  of  Uvlng. 
Seneca  Palls  Machine  Co.  and  the  Connect- 
icut Spring  Corp.  He  Is  a  trustee  of  the  Me- 
chanics Savings  Bank  and  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, where  he  is  also  chairman  of  the 
Endowment  Fund  Conamlttee.  He  Is  a  corpo- 
rator of  Mt.  Slnal  Hospital.  St.  Francis 
Hospital  and  Hartford  Hospital. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  New  York  and  Hart- 
ford Societies  of  Security  Analysts  and  the 
National  Federation  of  Financial  Analysts 
Societies. 

A  graduate  of  the  Wharton  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Griffin  Is  a  direc- 
tor of  Texas  Utilities  Co.,  the  Conn.  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  and  Is  a  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Board  of  the  Conn.  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 


will  see  a  significant  increase  in  the  xise 
of  Dulles  Airport.  I  think  there  Is  al- 
ready growing  public  recognition  that 
Dulles  Airport  is  convenient  and  can 
serve  its  needs  for  airline  travel. 

What  is  required  now  is  that  our  Fed- 
eral agencies  which  control  these  matters 
begin  to  insist  that  the  airlines  schedule 
more  and  more  of  their  flights  to  and 
from  Dulles. 

With  that  kind  of  cooperation,  I  be- 
lieve we  can  look  forward  to  significant 
progress  at  Dulles  in  the  next  5  years. 


THE  FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
DULLES    AIRPORT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
Friday,  November  17.  marks  the  fifth  an- 
niversarj'  of  Dulles  International  Air- 
port. This  magnificent  facility  was  con- 
structed in  1962  at  a  cost  of  $110,000,000 
to  provide  for  the  future  airport  needs 
of  the  Washington  metropolitan  area.  It 
is  rare  in  Government  to  see  such  fore- 
sight in  preparing  for  the  future. 

Looking  back  over  the  last  5  years  of 
operations,  wc  can  see  a  steady  growth  in 
the  use  of  Dulles  Airport. 

In  its  first  full  year  of  operation.  666.- 
000  passengers  used  that  facility.  By  1966, 
that  figure  had  nearly  doubled  to  1,174,- 
000. 

In  the  first  9  months  of  1967,  Dulles 
Airport  has  almost  equaled  its  1966  total 
with  1,171,000  passengers. 

Perhaps  even  more  significant  is  the 
growth  in  total  number  of  air  operations 
out  of  Dulles  Airport.  In  1963,  there  were 
90,000  operations.  For  the  first  9  months 
of  1967  there  have  been  158,000. 

Despite  the  growth  realized  at  Dulles 
in  the  last  5  years,  it  must  be  pointed 
out 'that  the  facility  is  far  behind  the 
original  estimate  for  its  5th  year  of  op- 
eration. When  the  airport  was  planned 
it  was  predicted  that  it  would  be  han- 
dling 3,700,000  passengers  by  1967.  As  I 
have  pointed  out,  only  1,171,000  passen- 
gers used  Dulles  Airport  In  the  first  9 
months  of  this  year. 

I  believe  the  Washington  area  is  In 
need  of  better  airport  services. 

National  Airport  was  designed  to  ac- 
commodate only  4  million  passengers  a 
year,  but  it  has  already  reached  the  10 
million  mark.  This  overcrowding  at 
National  creates  a  serious  potential 
safety  hazard  and  is  the  source  of  a  great 
many  complaints  on  the  part  of  those 
who  live  in  the  flight  pattern  of  National. 
I  think  there  is  an  urgent  need  to 
divert  some  of  the  flights  now  using  Na- 
tional to  Dulles  Airport:  it  Is  time  Dulles 
was  permitted  to  realize  Its  potential  of 
being  one  of  the  world's  greatest  airport 
facilities. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  next  5  years 


THE      WILLIAMSBURG      PREACHER 
AND  THE  LESSONS   OF  VANITY 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  much 
indignation  has  rightly  been  leveled  at 
Rev.  Cotesworth  Pinckney  Lewis,  pastor 
of  the  historic  church  at  Williamsburg. 
Va.,  who  criticized  President  Johnson 
last  Sunday  while  the  President  was  a 
guest  in  his  church. 

The  Griffin  Daily  News  has  taken  note 
of  this  incident  in  a  fine  column  written 
by  Mr.  Quimby  Melton.  Mr.  Melton  notes 
that  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  warns 
against  vanities,  and  wonders  whether 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Lewis  "paid  much  at- 
tention to  Ecclesiastes  as  he  studied  for 
the  ministrs'?"  Had  he  done  so.  Mr.  Mel- 
ton concludes,  he  never  would  have  lec- 
tured President  Johnson,  but  "refrained 
from  a  grandstand  play,  made  we  believe, 
to  get  publicity." 

I  agree  completely.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Melton's  excellent  col- 
umn be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Griffin    (Ga.)    Dally   News,   Nov. 
14.  1967] 
Good  Evening 
(By  Quimby  Melton) 
"To  every  thing  Is  a  season,  and  a  time  to 
every  purpose   under   the  heaven;"  So   said 
"The  Preacher"  who  wrote  Ecclesiastes  many 
centuries  ago.  This   quote   Is  from   Chapter 
3  verse  1.  The  first  eight  verses  of  this  chap- 
ter list  many  things  for  which  there  Is  a 
"season"   or   a   "time." 

One  who  reads  this  book  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment will  be  struck  with  the  number  of 
times  The  Preacher  refers  to  "Vanity";  in  fact 
in  the  last  chapter  of  the  book  he  says  in 
the  8th  verse  "Vanity  of  vanity,  all  Is  vanity." 
Good  Evening  wonders  If  the  Rev.  Cotes- 
worth Pinckney  Lewis,  pastor  of  the  historic 
church  at  Williamsburg,  Va..  paid  much  at- 
tention to  Ecclesiastes  as  he  studied  for  the 
ministry  at  whatever  theological  Institution 
he  attended?  Had  he  done  so  It  might  have 
been  that  he  would  have  realized  his  ser- 
mon Sunday  morning  was  neither  the  "sea- 
son" nor  the  "time"  for  him  to  challenge 
the  President  to  make  a  "straightforward  ex- 
planation" of  the  situation  In  Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  and  his  family  were  In 
the  congregation,  sitting  In  the  same  pew 
In  the  historic  church  where  George  Wash- 
ington used  to  sit. 

Evldentlv  the  minister  was  not  familiar 
with  the  book  attributed  to  "The  Preacher", 
or  he  would  have  realized  the  big  part  van- 
ity plays  even  In  the  life  of  a  minister,  and 
would  have  refrained  from  this  grandstand 
play  made  we  believe  to  get  publicity. 

Wonder  what  would  have  happened  If  the 
President  of  the  United  States  had  risen 
from  his  seat  and  answered  the  minister! 
But  the  President,  no  doubt  Irritated  that 
the  preacher  had  taken  advantage  of  the  sit- 
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uatlon,  was  more  a  gentleman  than  was  the 
minister.  He  simply  raid  nothing.  As  the 
President  and  his  party  leit  the  church,  there 
stood  the  minister,  as  is  the  wont  of  many 
preachers,  at  the  front  door  shaking  hands 
with  the  members  of  his  flock,  and  with 
visitors.  The  President  shook  his  hand  but 
said  nothing. 

But  trust  a  woman  to  come  through  even 
In  a  situation  like  this. 

Beaming  her  brightest  sml'e.  Lady  Bird, 
shook  the  hand  of  the  Preacher  and  said 
•'You  certainly  have  a  flne  choir,"  Nothing 
more.  How  that  comment  must  have  peeved 
this  victim  of  Vanity. 

To  say  the  least,  in  our  opinion,  the  min- 
ister showed  poor  taste  In  making  the  re- 
marks he  did.  And  there  are  others  who 
agree  with  Good  Evening.  The  governor  of 
Virginia  has  sent  an  apology  to  the  White 
House. 

No  doubt  m  thousands  of  other  churches 
on  this  same  Sunday  ministers  were  praying 
for  the  nation  and  for  the  President  him- 
self. But  here  was  a  man.  so  devoid  of  good 
taste;  so  anxious  to  get  some  publicity,  that 
he  took  advantage  of  the  situation  and  shot 
off  his  mouth. 

We  feel  sorry  for  the  man.  Of  course  there 
will  be  those  who  "glory"  in  his  ill  timed 
statement,  hiding  behind  "freedom  of 
speech"  and  all  that,  and  before  the  smoke 
from  this  unfortunate  situation  has  cleared 
we  believe  the  minister  will  wish  he  had 
never  departed  from  his  sermon  text  and 
thrown  In  the  remarks  directed  at  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis  has  not  asked  our  ad- 
vice: the  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis  does  not  know  us 
from  Adam's  off  ox.  Just  as  we  had  never 
heard  anything  about  him  until  his  unfor- 
tunate faux  pas;  but  If  he  were  to  ask  us 
what  to  do  wed  suggest  that  he  immediately 
apologize  to  the  President:  and  ask  that  he 
be  given  an  appointment  at  the  White  House 
to  discuss  the  things  he  preached  about. 
Good  Evening  believes  the  President  would 
give  him  such  an  appointment. 

Of  course  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lewis  has  the  right 
to  ask  as  many  questions  of  the  President 
as  he  wlshe.s.  But  "to  everything  there  1.=!  a 
season,  and  a  time  to  every  purpose  under 
the  heaven." 


VIETNAM— PACIFICATION  OR 
NEGOTIATION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  Stan- 
ley Hoffmann,  professor  of  government  at 
Harvard,  has  written  a  most  interesting 
letter  to  the  New  York  Times  which  ap- 
peared in  that  newspaper  on  November 
12.  Professor  Hoffmann's  view  is  that 
two  kinds  of  political  solutions  are  pos- 
sible in  Vietnam:  one  through  pacifica- 
tion and  the  other  throueh  negotiation 
with  the  Vietcong. 

Professor  Hoffmann  troes  or.  to  point 
out  that  pacification  has  become  an 
American  undertaking  and  thus  cannot 
be  achieved  because  "no  state  can  build 
someone  else's  nation."  As  for  the  other 
political  solution,  which  would  be  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Vietcong.  Professor 
Hoffmann  remarks  that  this  solution  is 
impossible  "as  long  as  we  remain  un- 
willing to  give  the  Vietcong,  after  a 
ceasefire,  a  share  in  an  interim  regime 
not  controlled  by  our  side.  "Professor 
Hoffmann  concludes,  therefore,  that  "our 
only  alternative  is  a  military  solution"— 
an  alternative  that  he  points  out  "could 
be  effective  only  at  a  cost  that  exceeds  by 
far  the  values  it  aims  at  preserving." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  Professor  Hoffmann's 


letter  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  12.  1967] 
Toward  Major  War  in  Asia 

To  the  Editor  : 

In  Vietnam  the  stake  remains  the  control 
of  the  South.  Two  years  ago  we  sent  troops 
to  prevent  a  Vietcong  military  victory,  but 
our  decision  made  sense  only  as  a  prelude 
to  a  political  solution. 

Two  kinds  are  conceivable.  One  Is  pacifi- 
cation But  the  scale  of  our  military  enter- 
prise makes  for  destruction.  Despite  the 
recent  elections,  there  are  no  political  forces 
capable  of  rallying  those  South  Vietnamese 
not  won  over  by  the  Vietcong.  This  has  made 
of  pacification  Increasingly  our  undertaking. 
even  though  pacification  (especially  against 
a  movement  that  Is  both  Communist  and 
nationalist)  can  be  achieved  only  by  trusted 
local  leaders.  No  state  can  build  someone 
else's  nation. 

The  other  political  solution  would  be  to 
negotiate  with  the  Vietcong.  But  as  long  as 
we'  remain  unwilling  to  give  the  Vietcong, 
after  a  cease-fire,  a  share  In  an  interim  re- 
gime, not  controlled  by  our  side,  and  to  risk 
an  ultimate  takeover  of  a  pacified  South  Viet- 
nam by  our  adversaries,  our  only  alternative 
is  a  military  solution. 

One  dare  not  call  a  solution  the  Sisyphean 
job  of  exterminating  enemies  whose  numbers 
Increase  along  with  ours.  We  have,  therefore, 
escalated  In  the  North. 

But  bombing  strengthens  the  resolve  of 
Hanoi.  It  adds  an  obstacle  to  negotiations 
(our  Insistence  on  a  "reciprocal"  move  be- 
fore we  stop  bombing  must  appear  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  as  a  blackmail  In  which 
we  try  to  get  them  to  reduce  their  strength 
in  the  real  battlefield,  the  South,  without  any 
reciprocity  there) . 

DILEMMA    ON    BOMBING 

Moreover,  we  have  locked  ourselves  In  a 
dilemma.  Either  the  bombing  remains  pru- 
dently limited  but  Indecisive,  or  we  keep 
escalating  but  reach  the  threshold  of  a  ma- 
jor conflagration. 

We  have  Interpreted  Soviet  and  Chinese 
restraint  as  an  encouragement  to  escalate 
further  rather  than  as  a  policy  that  com- 
bines few  losses  for  them  with  ever-Increas- 
ing entrapment  for  us.  But  failure  so  far 
and  wishful  thinking  may  push  us  Into  big- 
ger moves,  such  as  either  an  Invasion  of 
Laos  (which  would  only  spread  our  predica- 
ment) or  an  Invasion  of  North  Vietnam, 
which  could  provoke  Chinese  Intervention. 

Such  a  confrontation,  far  from  helping  us 
win  In  the  South,  would  repeat  on  a  colos- 
sal scale  our  experience  In  Vietnam.  We  could 
bomb  China  to  the  "stone  age"  without  dis- 
posing of  Chinese  masses.  The  Soviet  Union 
could'  keep  Chinese  resistance  alive  and 
America  entangled  without  getting  decisively 
involved.  We  would  undermine  what  we  like 
to  consider  our  greatest  achievement,  the 
consolidation  of  free  Asia's  faith  In  Amer- 
ica's reliability  and  wisdom. 

A  military  mirage  and  prayers  for  a  politi- 
cal miracle  will  not  "see  us  through."  Fic- 
tions, misplaced  reliance  on  force,  short- 
sighted bureaucratic  decisions  are  no  sub- 
stitute for  a  political  conception.  A  policy 
that  is  politically  ineffective  and  morally  ob- 
jectionable for  ns  means,  or  could  be  effec- 
tive only  at  a  cost  that  exceeds  by  far  the 
values  It  alms  at  preserving,  Is  Indefensible. 
"Gray  Is  the  color  of  truth."  but  some  grays 
are  light,  and  others  almost  Indistinguish- 
able from  black. 

Stanley  Hoffmann. 
Cambridge,   Mass.,   November   3,   1967. 
Note— The    writer.   Professor   of   Govern- 
ment at  Harvard,  is  the  author  of  "The  State 
of  War." 


GEORGE  F.  KENNAN  ON  "MEET  THE 
PRESS" 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  5.  Ambassador  George  F.  Ken- 
nan  appeared  on  "Meet  the  Press."  Am- 
bassador Kennan's  articulately  expressed 
views  on  Soviet-American  relations,  and 
other  matters,  were  so  perceptive  that  I 
request  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  interview  be  included  in  the 
Record  so  that  Senators  may  read  them. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Meet  the  Press 
( Produced  by  Lawrence  E  Splvak ) 
Guest:  Profe.=sor  George  F.  Kennan,  Insti- 
tute for  Advanced  Studies,  Princeton. 

Panel:  Max  Prankel.  The  New  York  'Hmes: 
Carl  T.  Rowan.  Chicago  Daily  News:  EUe 
Abel.  NBC  News;  LawTence  E.  Splvak.  Perma- 
nent Panel  Member. 

Moderator:  Edwin  Newman.  NBC  News. 
Mr.  Newman.  Our  guest  today  on  "Meet  the 
Press"  is  one  of  the  country's  leading  au- 
thorities on  the  Soviet  Union.  George  F,  Ken- 
nan.  His  latest  book,  entitled  '-Memoirs"  cov- 
ering his  25  years  of  diplomatic  service,  will 
be  published  tomorrow, 

Mr.  Kennan.  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  is  a 
former  United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
So^iet  Union  and  Yugoslavia.  He  is  now  a 
professor  at  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study 
at  Princeton. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Professor  Kennan,  since  t'ne 
Soviet  Union  Is  celebrating  its  fiftieth  anni- 
versary, or  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Communist  take-over  anyhow,  I'd  like  to 
discuss  for  a  moment  the  article  you  recently 
wTOte  in  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  fifty  years  ot 
the  Soviet  Union. 

You  say  In  it:  "The  Soviet  regime  can  look 
back  at  this  half  century  point  on  certain 
impressive  accomplishment,?."  What  do  you 
consider  the  Impressive  accomplishments  of 
the  Soviet  regime? 

Mr.  Kennan.  Well,  of  course,  in  the  first 
instance  I  would  think  the  successful  carry- 
ing forward  of  the  industrialization  prograin 
and  the  program  of  education  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Above  all,  of  course,  the  successful 
conduct  of  World  War  n,  which  was  a  tre- 
mendous, not  only  military  effort,  but  pop- 
ular effort  and  one  of  which  any  country 
could  be  proud.  This  regime  has  remained 
in  power  with  continuity  for  fifty  years  and 
that,  whether  one  welcomes  it  or  does  not 
welcome  it.  is  a  very  considerable  political 
achievement.  It  seems  to  me.  measured 
against  the  great  uncertainties  of  Russian 
political  life  at  the  time  when  it  began. 

Mr.  Spivak.  'Which  of  the  accomplishments 
that  you  have  mentioned  would  you  say  Is 
directly  the  result  of  the  Communist  system 
and  could  not  have  been  made  by  less  re- 
strictive society? 

Mr.  Kennan.  I  would  not  say  that  Russia 
would  not  or  could  not  have  been  indus- 
trialized by  another  system.  On  the  contrary, 
Ru.ssia  was  being  very  rapidly  inciustnalized 
before  the  Revolution,  and  it  seems  to  me 
likely  that  under  almost  any  workable  gov- 
ernmental system  she  would  have  arrived  .it 
roughly  the  same  point  that  she  has  arrived 
at  todav. 

The  same.  I  think.  Is  true  of  education. 
But.  of  course,  no  one  can  know  whether  an- 
other government  could  have  given  the  sort 
of  leadership  during  World  War  II  which  the 
Soviet  Government  gave.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  superior,  certainly,  to  the  military  and 
political  leadership  given  by  the  Czar's  gov- 
ernment during  the  First  World  War. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Now.  would  you  say  that  the 
accomplishment*   were    worth    the    cost   in 
human  freedom  and  life  and  suffering? 
Mr.  Kennan.  In  my  opinion,  no. 
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I  think    that    the    positive    achievements 
that  have  been  made  in  Russia  in  the  past 
fifty  years  could  have  been  made  at  a  far 
lower  cost. 
( /uinouncement.) 

Mr  Frankel.  Mr.  Kennan.  looking  back  on 
the  Soviet  Union  at  the  end  of  Worid  War  II, 
gs  vou  recall  in  your  book  you  perceived  a 
very  limited  common  interest  between  the 
soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  in  main- 
taining peace  and  the  balance  of  power,  but 
really  no  lasting  basis  for  collaboration  or 
cooperation.  Do  you  think  that  is  still  so? 
Mr  Kennan.  Not  entirely.  Mr.  Fr.ankel. 
you  must  remember  that  that  was  during 
the  Stalin  era,  at  the  height  of  Stalin's  power. 
It  was  also  at  a  time  when  the  Russians 
were  a  bit  dizzy  with  success,  with  military 
and  political  success  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  And  when  I  think  they  themselves 
didn't  know  how  far  they  could  go,  and  were 
rather  Intrigued  by  the  possibilities  of  ex- 
tending communist  power  Into  Western  Eu- 
rope There  had  to  be  a  certain  sobering 
process  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  leaders 
before  there  could  be  possibilities  for  devel- 
oping our  relations  with  them.  But  I  do  take 
a  more  hopeful  view  of  it  today  than  I  did 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Frankel.  What  would  you  say  are  some 
of  the  areas  In  which  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  could  now  collaborate  In  a 
more  forward-looking  sense? 

Mr.  Kennan.  When  I  answer  that  question 
I  wouldn't  want  you  to  think  that  there  are 
solutions  that  could  be  adopted  tomorrow, 
but  the  areas  In  which  I  think,  If  Vietnam 
were  not  an  Impediment,  we  could  begin 
to  make  progress  would  be,  first  of  all,  in 
overcoming  the  unfortunate  division  of  Ger- 
many and  the  European  continent  and  per- 
haps reducing  If  not  eliminating  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  Inordinate  presence  of  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  In 
the  very  heart  of  Europe.  That  Is  the  first 
one.  And  the  second  and  perhaps  even  more 
important.  Is  to  get  on  with  bringing  the 
whole  competition  In  the  field  of  atomic 
weaponry  down  to  a  level  that  is  less  dan- 
gerous for  both  of  us  and  for  all  of  mankind. 
I  believe  there  are  possibilities  of  doing  that. 
I  think  that  the  Soviet  leaders  too  realize 
this  is  a  danger  and  In  a  more  normal  atmos- 
phere we  ought  to  be  able  to  make  progress 
In  that  direction. 

Mr,  Rowan.  Mr.  Kennan.  in  1947  as  the 
celebrated  Mr.  X  you  warned  that  Soviet 
policies  were  expansionist  and  you  wrote 
these  words:  "The  United  States  has  it  in  its 
power  to  Increase  enormously  the  strains 
under  which  Soviet  policy  must  operate,  to 
force  upon  the  Kremlin  a  far  greater  degree 
of  moderation  and  circumspection  than  it 
has  had  to  observe  In  recent  years,  and  in 
this  way  to  promote  tendencies  which  must 
eventually  find  their  outlet  In  either  the 
breakup  or  the  gradual  mellowing  of  Soviet 
power." 

Do  you  believe  the  Soviet  Union  Is  still 
expansionist  today? 

Mr.  Kennan.  Not  In  the  degree  that  it  was 
before,  and  very  little.  In  fact. 

I  think  that  the  motivations  of  the  Soviet 
leaders  today  are  primarily  defensive.  De- 
fensive almost  more  In  the  political  sense. 
vis-a-vis  China  and  other  forces  within  the 
world  Communist  movement  than  they  are 
vis-a-vis  ourselves  In  the  military  and  polit- 
ical sense. 

Mr.  Rowan.  One  analyst  of  your  1947 
statement  attributes  to  you  the  view  that 
we  should  bottle  up  the  Soviets  to  Increase 
internal  pressure  until  one  day  the  boiler 
would  burst. 

I  take  it  you  don't  think  this  Is  the  kind 
of  policv  we  ought  to  follow  today? 

Mr.  Kennan.  No,  and  I  don't  think  that  is 
a  correct  description  of  my  position.  I  did 
say  there  that  I  thought  If  we  provided  the 
right  environment,  International  environ- 
ment, there  would  have  to  be  either  a  mel- 


lowing,  or   some   day    a   breakup    of   Soviet 
power. 

Now.  actually  I  think  there  has  been  a 
considerable  mellowing.  This  Is  not  the  same 
Russia  that  we  dealt  with  In  1945  and  '46. 
Mr.  Abel.  Mr.  Kennan.  you  mention  in 
your  book  that  the  Mr.  X  article  and  the 
doctrine — wpll,  you  reject  the  word  "doc- 
trine." the  "principle  of  containment"  was 
widelv  misunderstood   and  misapplied. 

I  woitder,  since  you  mention  Vietnam, 
whether  the  Vietnam  commitment  may  not 
be  perhaps  an  instance  in  your  view  of  the 
misapplication  of  the  principle  that  you  were 
trving   to   state   there. 

Mr.  Kennan.  That  Is  absolutely  correct. 
I  would  not  consider  the  concept  of  con- 
tainment, which  I  put  forward  and  with 
which  I  was  connected  20  years  ago,  as  ap- 
plicable to  support  our  present  effort  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Abel.  Do  you,  however,  see  a  way  out 
of  that  commitment  however  unwisely  en- 
tered Into  years  ago,  that  does  not  Involve 
perhaps  a  wider  and  more  serious  unsettling 
of  the  situation  In  the  Far  East? 

Mr.    Kennan.  You    are    referring    to    the 
Vietnam  commitment? 
Mr.  Abel.  Right. 

Mr.  Kennan.  Nobody  can  see  too  far  Into 
the  future  here.  One  can  only  say— I  could 
only  say  this,  perhaps,  that  there  are  courses 
we  could  follow  which  we  are  not  following 
todav  and  which  if  we  did  follow  would 
cause  me  to  feel  much  more  comfortable 
about  our  whole  Involvement  there.  I  believe 
we  could  follow  a  different  course  than 
we  are  now  following.  We  are  not  obliged  to 
continue  these  bombings.  We  are  not  obliged 
to  put  the  same  emphasis  that  we  have 
put  on  negotiations.  We  could  £*e  whether 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  let  military  oper- 
ations simmer  down.  Whether  we  could  not 
provide  a  better  climate  and  environment 
for  our  friends  to  work  on  our  behalf  in  the 
interests  of  a  settlement,  perhaps  gradual, 
but  after  all.  a  settlement  of  this  conflict. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Mr.  Kennan,  do  you  think 
Moscow  win  accept  the  defeat  of  North  Viet- 
nam? 

Mr.  Kennan.  No.  Mr.  Splvak.  I  don  t.  I 
think  that  If  we  press  this  thing  too  hard,  we 
are  almost  bound  to  put  both  the  Russians 
and  the  Chinese  into  a  position  which  they 
ought  not  to  be  put  into,  from  our  interests 
as  well  as  theirs. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Well,  do  you  think  that  North 
Vietnam  Is  vital  to  Soviet  Interests? 

Mr.  Kennan.  Not  militarily,  but  politically 
I  think  it  is.  I  do  not  think  that  they  can 
afford  to  let  us  end  this  with  some  sort  of  a 
complete  milltarv  %'lctory  on  our  terms. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Do  you  think  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  the  power  to  prevent  victory  in 
North  Vietnam? 

Mr.  Kennan.  I  think  they  could  Increase 
their  commitment  there  and  I  think  that 
they  could  raise  very  greatly  the  level  of  dif- 
ficulty which  we  now  encounter  in  that  area. 
Mr.  Spivak.  Do  you  think  as  some  people 
do  that  the  Soviet  Union  could.  If  she 
wished,  bring  about  negotiations  In  Vietnam? 
Mr.  Kennan.  No.  I  doubt  that  she  could 
today.  I  don't  have  much  confidence  In  ne- 
gotiations at  this  present  stage  of  the  game 
and  when  I  speak  of  a  termination  of  the 
bombing  and  of  letting  military  operations 
simmer  down.  I  do  it  not  because  I  think 
that  would  lead  to  negotiations  at  any  earUer 
date,  but  because  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
done  whether  It  led  to  negotiations  or  not. 

Mr.  Spivak.  You  at  one  time  thought  that 
If  pressure  for  a  new  Geneva  Conference  con- 
tinued It  would  be  difficult  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  refuse  to  call  such  a  conference. 
Have  vou  changed  your  position  on  that? 

Mr.  Kennan.  No,  but  this  would  assume  a 
different  course  on  our  part.  So  long  as  we 
pursue  these  bombings  at  present  Intensity. 
I  don't  think  there  Is  much  chance  of  getting 
ahead  with  any  of  this.  I  don't  think  the 


North    Vietnamese    would    collaborate    wltli 
anv  such  negotiating  effort. 

Mr.  Frankel.  Mr.  Kennan.  even  assuming 
that  the  containment  policy  is  being  mis- 
applied in  Vietnam  by  the  United  States  to- 
day, do  you  think  it  is  nonetheless  relevant. 
as  you  originally  meant  it  toward  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  our  problems  with  C-ommunlst 
China?  Should  we  be  pursuing  roughly  the 
same  kind  of  containment  psychology  until 
thev  mellow? 

Mr.  Kennan.  I  would  think  yes,  although 
there  has  not  been  so  much  occasion  for 
it.  The  Chinese  Communists  have  talked  the 
language  that  breathes  hatred  and  hostil- 
ity toward  us  and  would  permit  you  to  as- 
sume there  is  nothing  they  would  not  like 
to  do  that  would  make  trouble  lor  us  but. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  it  comes  right  down 
to  acts  there  have  not  yet  been  many  Com- 
munist Chinese  actions  to  which  we 
would  have  had  to  apply  the  doctrine  of 
containment. 

Mr.  Frankel.  The  fear  in  the  present 
American  government  nonetheless  seems  to 
be  that  unless  we  estabhsh  a  sizeable  military 
presence  and  prove  its  credibility  to  non- 
Communist  Asian  countries  all  around 
China,  that  those  countries  will  for  one 
reason  or  another  collapse  Internally,  or  fall 
under  Chinese  domination.  Do  you  think 
that  Is  valid? 

Mr.  Kennan.  Well,  I  think  that  requires 
a  great  deal  of  critical  examination  and  re- 
examination at  every  stage  as  international 
developments  proceed.  We  have  quite  a  dif- 
ferent situation  in  this  respect  than  we  had 
three  years  ago  when  our  heavy  involve- 
ment In  Vietnam  began.  After  all,  at  that 
time  we  had  an  Indonesia  in  which  the 
Communists  played  a  very  important  role. 
Today  that  Is  not  true.  That  alone  Is  a 
tremendous  change  In  the  environment  of 
the  Vietnam  War. 

I  do  feel  this:  If,  of  course— which  I  cer- 
tainlv  do  not  recommend — we  were  to  turn 
tail  and  simply  withdraw  from  Vietnam  and 
turn  over  to  others,  we  might  set  In  train. 
yes  a  current  of  affairs  which  would  end 
with  just  the  things  which  you  fear,  that 
you  talk  about  here,  but  I  do  believe  there 
are  other  ways  In  which  this  conflict  could 
be  brought  to  an  end  which  would  not  have 
the  unsettling  effect  to  which  you  have 
drawn  attention 

Mr.  Rowan.  Mr.  Kennan.  I  gather  from 
your  book  that  you  left  government  in  1950 
with  considerable  dismay  because  Dean  Ache- 
son.  Dean  Rusk,  John  Foster  Dulles,  re- 
jected your  view  that  CommurUst  China 
ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations. 
Is  that  a  correct  reading? 

Mr.  Kennan  Mr.  Rowan,  that  was  not  a 
major  factor  in  my  desire  to  leave  govern- 
ment at  that  time.  It  was  on^  of  the  points 
on  which  I  had  differences  with  some  of  my 
colleagues  there,  but  they  were  not  serious 
differences;  they  were  not  personal.  I  had 
respect  for  their  position  and  saw  the  logic 
of  theirs  as  well  as  of  my  own. 

I  did  think  that  they  over-rated  the  Im- 
portance of  keeping  Communist  China  out 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr  Rowan.  Do  vou  think  we  ought  to 
move  even  now  to  open  the  U.N.  to  Peking 
or  Is  it  too  late  to  make  any  difference? 
Mr.  Kennan.  Today  I  think  the  whole  cli- 
mate is  decidedly  unfavorable  to  that  and 
1  think  the  Chinese  are  in  such  a  remark- 
able state  of  disarray  that  I  certainly  don't 
think  thev  could  play  any  profitable  or  use- 
ful role  at  this  moment  In  the  U.N.  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  though,  that  we  ought 
to  perhaps  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  It  so 
firmly.  Perhaps  we  should  take  our  own  posi- 
tion, but  not  attempt  to  Influence  other  peo- 
ple on  this. 

Mr.  Rowan  I  was  Intrigued  by  one  com- 
ment vou  made  about  the  climate  in  1950. 
You  said  "Never  before  has  there  been  such 
utter  confusion  In  the  public  mind  with  re- 
spect to  U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  President 
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doesn't  understand  It,  Congress  doesn't  un- 
derstand It,  nor  does  the  public,  nor  does 
the  press.  They  all  wander  around  la  a  lab- 
yrinth of  Ignorance  and  error  and  conjec- 
ture." 

Now,  twenty  years  later  what  would  you 
have  to  say  about  U.S.  foreign  policy? 

Mr.  Kennan.  Mr.  Rowan,  I  could  only  say 
that  I  was  very  young  at  that  time  and  my 
experience  with  American  foreign  policy  was 
stUl  relatively  shallow.  Twenty  years  later,  I 
would  find  my  mood  of  that  moment  not  so 
unique. 

Mr.  Row.^N.  Well,  I  am  asking  you  If  you 
think  there  Is  more  or  less  public  confusion 
today? 

Mr.  Ktnnan.  I  think  there  Is  probably 
more  today  than  there  was  then.  That  Is  why 
I  say  I  was  young.  I  hadn't  seen  the  half 
of  It  yet. 

Mr.  Abkl.  Mr.  Rowan  and  you  have  spoken 
about  the  mellowing  of  the  Soviet  system 
since  the  death  of  Stalin.  Yet  those  of  us 
who  have  read  your  book  recalling  that 
younger  George  Kennan  1  think  may  have 
been  struck  with  the  toughness  and  pes- 
simism with  which  yov-  looked  at  the  East- 
West  confrontation  at  that  time.  I  wonder 
whether  this  mellowing  you  speak  of  may 
not  be  the  mellowing  of  George  Kennan  to 
a  degree? 

Mr.  Kennan.  Well,  it  is  perfectly  possible, 
but  on  the  other  hand  you  must  remember 
that  Stalin  did  die.  There  has  been  the  out- 
break of  the  Chinese-Soviet  conflict.  This 
has  basically  altered  the  entire  environment 
In  which  Moscow  operates  and  that  Is  a  very 
great  change.  The  changes  are  not  Just  In 
myself. 

Mr.  ABEL.  But  there  Is.  Ls  there  not,  Mr. 
Kennan,  a  great  continuity  nevertheless?  I 
think  those  of  us  who  have  been  to  Russia — 
perhaps  more  recently  than  you — are  struck 
by  the  evidence  that  the  essential  system 
for  maintaining  power,  for  enforcing  the 
state's  will  on  the  citizenry,  has  not  changed 
at  all. 

Mr.  Kennan.  Very  little.  The  role  of  the 
Secret  Police,  fortunately,  has  changed  and 
there  Is  not  the  same  degree  of  terror,  or 
Individual  terror,  terror  against  Individuals 
that  there  was  In  Stalin's  time.  Otherwise,  It 
has  remained  more  or  less  the  same  and  It 
still  contains  many  disturbing  feattxres 
which  I  think  Interfere  with  Russia's  ability 
to  conduct  her  own  foreign  policy.  Interfere 
with  our  ability  to  have  a  normal  relation- 
ship with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  admit  that. 

Mr.  SprvAK.  Mr.  Kennan,  Eugene  Lyons, 
who  has  Just  written  a  book  called  "Workers' 
Paradise  Lost,"  believes  that  the  struggle  be- 
tween Communism  and  freedom  Is  more  In- 
tense and  fateful  than  ever  and  that  the  cold 
war  Is  not  coming  to  an  end. 

How  do  you  today  see  the  state  of  the  cold 
war? 

Mr.  Kennan.  Oh.  I  think  the  cold  war  has 
been  greatly  altered  by  the  factors  that  I 
have  Just  mentioned,  particularly  the  non- 
monollthlc  quality  of  the  Communist  com- 
munity in  this  world  today,  which  is  quite 
different  from  what  we  faced  before. 

The  Revolution  has,  after  all,  partly  passed 
Into  history.  We  face  today  Russia  as  a  great 
power,  as  a  great  power  which  suffers  from 
certain  distortions  of  governmental  behavior 
which  are  traceable  to  the  Revolution,  but 
has  many  other  qualities  which  were  quali- 
ties you  would  have  encountered  in  Russian 
regimes  long  before  the  revolution,  and  these 
great  questions  that  we  have  at  Issue  today 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  which  I  mentioned  a 
few  moments  ago — the  question  of  the  divi- 
sion of  Europe;  the  question  of  the  competi- 
tion in  atomic  weapons,  nuclear  weapons; 
these  are  questions  which  we  could  and 
probably  would  have  had  even  had  the  Russia 
with  which  we  allied  ourselves  in  World  War 
n  not  been  a  Communist  one. 
Mr.  Spivak.  Well,  are  you  saying  then  that 


despite  the  nuclear  race,  despite  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  that  the  relationship  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  today  is 
not  more  dangerous  than  It  has  been  in  re- 
cent history? 

Mr.  Kennan.  It  is  more  dangerous  in  the 
sense  that  we  have  more  dangerous  weapons 
In  our  hands  than  we  have  ever  had  before, 
and  that  Is  always  dangerous  because  human 
beings  are  fallible  creatures  and  cannot  be 
fully  depended  upon  to  act  rationally  In 
given  situations.  But,  otherwise,  I  do  not 
think  it  more  dangerous. 

The  great  danger  twenty  years  ago,  after 
all,  was  the  danger  that  we  confronted  lu  the 
Communist  parties  of  Prance  and  of  Italy  and 
In  the  generally  uncertain  state  of  Western 
Europe  and  of  Japan.  Those  dangers  have 
been  surmounted  and  I  think  that  the  out- 
look for  the  cold  war  today,  If  you  could  re- 
move the  Vietnam  conflict,  would  be  much 
more  hopeful  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 
Mr.  Newman.  We  have  about  three  minutes 
left. 

Mr.  Spivak.  You  have  spoken  about  the 
importance  of  the  settlement  in  Europe.  Do 
you  see  any  possibility  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  wining  to  help  end  the  war  In 
Europe  for  some  sort  of  settlement — the  war 
In  Vietnam,  for  some  sort  of  settlement  In 
Europe,  some  sort  of  deal  as  some  people 
say? 

Mr.  Kennan.  No.  Mr.  Spivak,  I  don't  think 
that  you  could  connect  these  two  things  and 
that  you  could  have  a  sort  of  a  deal  with  a 
quid  pro  quo  In  Europe  for  something  done 
In  Vietnam.  I  think  we  have  to  treat  the 
Vietnam  situation  on  its  merits  and  then  see 
what  we  can  do  In  straightening  out  other 
great  world  problems. 

Mr.  Pkankel.  Mr.  Kennan,  In  speculating 
rather  pessimistically  about  the  ability  of  a 
democracy  to  conduct  what  you  call  the  ma- 
ture foreign  policy.  I  gather  you  mean  that 
many  of  the  American  people  have  not  been 
able.  In  time,  to  appreciate,  say.  the  mellow- 
ing, or  the  opportunities  for  more  collabora- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union. 

How,  then,  would  you  explain  to  them  not 
only  Vietnam,  but  the  Middle  East  crisis, 
and  Soviet  conduct  there;  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile adventure? 

Mr.  Kennan.  Mr.  Prankel,  I  don't  think 
what  1  had  In  mind  there  was  so  much  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  American  public 
to  understand  international  relations.  I  was 
thinking  more  of  the  difficulty  that  our  form 
of  government  has — its  lack  of  privacy  in  its 
operations,  the  difficulty  that  it  has  in  or- 
ganizing and  disciplining  thought  and  evolv- 
ing a  consistent  line  which  is  something  that 
de  Tocquevllle  called  attention  to  130  or  140 
years  ago  and  it  still  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
true. 

I  don't  think  we  can  adopt  a  clear  political 
line  In  foreign  policy  and  pursue  it  con- 
sistently and  in  a  sophisticated  and  able  way 
very  easily  in  a  great  democracy.  I  think  this 
does  place  limitations  on  what  we  can  hope 
to  achieve  in  world  affairs,  and  we  ought  to 
bear  them  in  mind.  This  is  why  the  older  I 
get.  the  more  sympathy  I  have  for  the  iso- 
lationist principles  of  my  forefathers.  I  don't 
say  that  I  am  isolationist  in  this  sense,  but 
I  understand  much  better  than  I  did  20  or 
30  years  ago  why  a  country  like  ours  should 
exercise  a  great  degree  of  prudence  before  It 
involves  itself  in  complicated  affairs  far  from 
its  own  borders. 

Mr.  Rowan.  That  leads  to  one  of  the  crit- 
icisms of  you  by  those  who  reject  your  views 
about  Southeast  Asia.  They  say  first  of  all 
you  are  basically  Europe-oriented  and  that 
you  have  become  more  and  more  Isolation- 
ist as  the  years  have  gone  by. 

Mr.  BtENNAN.  Theee  statements  are  per- 
haps over-simplifications,  but  that  they  have 
a  germ  of  truth  In  them  I  would  not  deny. 
I  would  say  this,  that  I  attach  great  Impor- 
tance to  our  relations  with  Japan. 

Mr.  Rowan.  You  don't  believe  Vietnam  Is 
one  of  the  vital  areas? 


Mr.  Kennan.  I  do  not.  I  do  not  think  ac- 
tually, that  the  mainland  of  Asia  is  a  place 
where  we  can  expect  to  exercise  or  have  to 
exercise  at  this  Juncture  in  world  affairs,  any 
very  decisive  and  direct  influences. 

Mr.  Abel.  Mr.  Kennan,  In  the  light  of  your 
own  long  experience  in  frustration,  would 
you  advise  a  young  man  to  go  into  the  For- 
eign Service  of  the  United  States  today? 

Mr.  Kennan.  It  would  depend  on  him  and 
on  his  expectations.  If  he  was  ambitious,  if 
he  wanted  to  get  ahead,  if  It  was  going  to 
cause  him  pain  if  anybody  got  promoted 
ahead  of  him,  I  would  tell  him  not  to  go 
into  it.  If  he  wants  to  live  abroad,  keep  h\a 
eyes  open  and  broaden  his  horizons  intel- 
lectually, than  I  would  say  go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Newman.  I  must  interrupt  there  Our 
time  is  up.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kennan.  for  being 
with  us  today  on  "Meet  the  Press. " 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  MAKES  ELO- 
QUENT APPEAL  TO  VETERANS  TO 
AID  EDUCATION  IN  GHETTO 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  pleasure  to  be  present  at  the 
White  House  last  evening  at  the  Presi- 
dent's reception  for  leaders  of  veterans 
organizations  when  the  President  laid 
down  a  ringing  challenge  to  all  of  us 
concerned  with  veterans.  The  President's 
simple  but  exciting  proposal  is  to  enlist 
the  talents  of  the  veterans  returning 
from  Vietnam  to  teach  in  the  schools 
where  such  men  are  needed. 

This  is  a  great  and  significant  pro- 
posal; one  that  I  wholeheartedly  endorse. 
Let  us  mobilize  the  talents  and  energies 
of  the  young  men  returning  from  Viet- 
nam; let  us  send  them  into  the  crowded 
schools  of  our  cities  and  the  remote 
schools  of  our  countryside  as  examples 
and  mentors  for  our  young  people. 

President  Johnson  said  last  night: 

One  of  the  things  that  I  am  most  proud 
of  is  the  compassion  that  our  soldiers,  par- 
ticularly our  Marines  right  up  in  the  DMZ 
are  showing  for  poor  children — their  health 
problems,  their  education  problems.  They 
fight  all  day  and  go  at  night  to  teach  them. 
That  Is  where  I  got  this  Idea. 

There  have  been  many  examples  of 
the  interest  the  American  soldier  has  al- 
ways taken  in  the  children  of  the  world; 
we  can  apply  that  spirit  at  home. 

The  cold  war  GI  bill,  which  I  urged 
for  so  long  to  benefit  these  soldiers,  will 
provide  a  route  for  qualifying  these  re- 
turning veterans  as  teachers.  If  addition- 
al legislation  is  necessary,  I  pledge  my 
help. 

President  Johnson  made  an  eloquent 
appeal  for  this  proposal;  its  merit  was 
obvious  to  those  who  heard  it : 

These  men  and  women  have  something 
rare,  something  tuiusual,  and  I  think  some- 
thing wonderful  to  offer  If  they  have  served 
In  our  uniform.  They  can  bring  to  the  ghetto 
classrooms  what  few  others  can.  They  can 
bring  there  whatever  children  need — ex- 
ample, experience.  Integrity,  honor,  courage, 
faith,  hope,  and  love  of  country  demon- 
strated by  being  there  when  they  needed 
you. 

There  are  too  many  children  who  do  not 
have  a  father  or  mother  In  the  house.  The 
men  of  Vietnam  can  show  them  what  a  man 
can  be  and  what  a  real  man  is  like — and 
what  a  man  should  be. 

I  don't  know  anyone  in  the  world  who 
can  show  It  better  than  the  men  who  have 
worn  the  uniform  In  Vietnam  or  other  places 
and  come  out. 

So    who    knows    what    the    challenge    to 
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democracy  Is  better  than  they  do?  Many  of 
our  Veterans  are  no  strangers  to  the  agonies 
of  the  ghetto.  They  know  the  suspicion  and 
hostility  of  the  ghetto.  They  fought  for 
their  own  freedom  In  the  ghetto.  Some  of 
tiiem  came  out  of  there. 

Then  they  went  to  fight  for  a  nation's  free- 
dom In  Vietnam.  Now  they  can  come  home 
to  continue  the  fight  as  teachers  to  win  free- 
dom for  others  who  need  them  desperately. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  remarks  of 
President  Johnson  at  the  reception  for 
leaders  of  veterans  organizations  held  at 
the  White  House  last  evening,  Novem- 
ber 15. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 
remarks  of  the  President  at  the  Reception 

FOR  Leaders   of   Veterans   Organizations, 

the  East  Room.  November  15.  1967 

First  I  want  to  ask  your  understanding 
for  my  being  late.  I  have  been  late  most  of 
my  life.  But  I  seem  to  be — as  age  advances 
and  the  Prime  Minister  has  come  to  town — 
a  little  later  than  usual. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  couldn't  be  here  with 
you  when  the  reception   began. 

For  all  last  year  and  this  year  we  have 
been  hoping  that  we  could  get  together.  Bill 
Driver  has  talked  to  us  a  number  of  times 
about  It- — also  the  Veterans  Committees  in 
the  House  and  Senate — to  have  a  little  re- 
ception here  in  honor  of  the  Veterans  Or- 
ganizations who  provide  the  leadership  for 
the  veterans  of  this  country. 

There  are  26  million  men  and  women  who 
have  served  this  nation,  who  have  protected 
It— and  who  are  protecting  It  this  hour. 

La.st  weekend  I  saw  thousands  of  them. 
General  VSTieeler  asked  me  to  try  to  come  to 
see  the  Marines  on  the  Marine  Anniversary. 
I  ate  so  much  Marine  cake  I  don't  get  on 
the  scales  anymore. 

But  I  have  had  my  problems  with  the  Ma- 
rines as  some  of  you  have  observed  from  the 
newspapers. 

All  my  life  being  an  old  Navy  man — and 
seeing  Senator  Yarborough  here  an  old  Army 
man — we  Just  have  to  put  up  with  these 
Marines  because  every  time  you  hear  from 
them  they  say.  "The  Marines  have  landed 
and  everything  is  In  good  shape." 

So  I  told  them  on  my  visit  that  is  Just 
exactly  what  happened  to  me  right  here  In 
the  White  House.  The  Marines  landed  and 
everything  Is  In  good  shape  and  we  are  going 
to  have  a  wedding  here  In  a  few  days. 

While  we  are  working  on  this  one  over  here 
in  the  Mansion  for  my  daughter,  one  of  them 
was  messing  around  over  here  In  my  office 
and  married  my  secretary. 

But  I  went  out  to  see  these  fighting  young 
men  and  women  who  represent  the  very 
best  in  America. 

We  first  went  to  Port  Bennlng.  Georgia. 
I  have  never  been  more  Inspired  than  when 
I  saw  the  men  who  were  taking  their  para- 
chute Jumps  there,  and  when  I  saw  them  out 
practicing  guerrilla  warfare. 

Then  we  went  to  El  Toro  and  Camp 
Pendleton  for  the  Marines. 

Then  we  went  out  on  the  Carrier  ESiter- 
prlse  and  spent  the  night  with  5.000  men 
and  saw  them  take  100  planes  off  In  the 
afternoon  and  night  and  bring  them  In.  The 
Enterprise,  you  know,  has  been  on  Yankee 
Station  out  In  Vietnam  and  will  be  back 
out  there  again  In  January. 

Then  we  went  to  the  Air  Force  where  our 

fighter  and  bomber  pilots  were  Just  coming 

from  Vietnam — men  with  over  100  missions. 

Then  we  wound  up  In  Yorktown  with  the 

Coast  Guard. 

So  we  covered  them  all. 

I  had  dinner  In  the  Captain's  Cabin  with 

enlisted  men.  They  were  looking  down  at 

Admirals  who  were  Bitting  at  the  other  end 


of  the  line.  The  fact  that  one  of  them  was 
from  Comfort,  Texas  was  purely  coinciden- 
tal. 

But  I  don't  need  to  tell  you  that  these 
young  men  and  women  and  their  fighting 
comrades  in  Vletntim  represent  the  very  best 
that  this  country  produced. 

If  there  Is  one  thing  I  learned  from  talk- 
ing to  all  the  Generals,  Admirals,  enlisted 
men  and  the  others,  it  is  that  we  are  giving 
them  a  quality  product  of  manhood  and 
womanhood  today  that  they  have  never  re- 
ceived before. 

That  is  no  compliment  to  you  and  I, 
Ralph.  But  they  are  better  than  we  were. 

Every  man  there  told  me  they  were  better 
than  we  were.  That,  we  are  very  proud  of. 
I  know  you  veterans  are  very  proud  of  It 
because  we  are  going  to  need  our  best  for 
the  tough,  demanding,  unfinished  business 
that  Is  ahead.  We  have  plenty  of  It. 

I  want  to  get  down  to  business  very  quick- 
ly because  I  have  an  idea  and  I  want  to  make 
a  sale.  I  want  to  promote  you.  I  want  to  get 
you  in  here  to  roll  up  your  sleeves  and  start 
doing  something  for  these  veterans,  as  you 
have  been  all  of  these  years. 

Last  year,  600,000  veterans  returned  to 
civilian  life.  Next  year.  It  wUl  be  800,000. 
Every  month  we  are  mustering  out  about 
70,000  veterans — every  month,  70.000. 

Eric  Hoffer,  our  longshoreman  friend  from 
out  there  in  California,  calls  these  veterans 
the  "seed  of  the  future."  You  city  boys  may 
not  know  what  that  means,  but  we  farmers 
do. 

They  are  a  very  great,  tremendous,  natural 
resource — and  national  resource.  We  ought 
to  realize  that  and  recognize  It.  Their  ener- 
gies, their  ambitions,  and  their  efforts  are 
going  to  determine  what  kind  of  a  country 
we  live  m  and  the  kind  my  grandson  lives 
in. 

I  want  to  plant  this  seed.  I  want  to  put  It 
down  where  it  will  do  the  most  good  In  the 
most  fertile  soil.  I  want  It  tx3  grow.  X  want 
to  harv^est  the  children  In  this  country  be- 
cause education  Is  the  guardian  genius  of 
democracy.  If  you  don't  want  totalitarianism. 
If  you  don't  want  dictatorship,  If  you  don't 
want  communism,  you  Just  pour  the  educa- 
tion to  them.  That  is  what  we  are  doing. 

I  talked  to  the  leaders  of  the  land-grant 
colleges  this  morning.  I  am  talking  about  our 
elementary  school  problems  tomorrow,  but 
I  am  talking  to  you  now  about  educated 
children — my  own  roots  have  been  in  the 
classroom.  That  is  where  the  action  is;  that 
Is  where  the  future  Is.  When  I  leave  here, 
that  is  directly  where  I  am  going — to  the 
classroom  because  nowhere  is  the  challenge 
of  tomorrow  greater  than  it  Is  In  our  schools 
and  particularly  In  otir  elementary  schools. 
Nowhere  Is  It  more  real  or  more  urgent 
than  In  the  ghetto  schools. 

I  doubt  that  any  of  you  here  live  In  a 
ghetto.  But  you  ought  to  live  In  one  long 
enough  to  understand  what  It  Is  about — and 
have  a  little  compassion — to  decide  to  do 
something  about  it. 

If  we  don't,  it  is  going  to  wTeck  our  Nation. 
The  children  in  these  ghettos  need  the  teach- 
ing most  and  they  get  It  least. 

If  you  were  a  teacher,  would  you  like  to  be 
a  college  professor,  or  would  you  like  to  be  a 
high  school  teacher?  Yes,  In  that  order — and 
an  elementary  school  teacher?  Yes,  ele- 
mentary school  teacher  in  a  ghetto?  That  Is 
the  last  place  you  want  to  be. 

So  that  all  the  good  ones  are  pulled  out  of 
there.  We  have  to  put  somebody  back  there 
who  wants  to  do  something  about  cleaning 
up  those  ghettos  and  doing  something  about 
those  poor  children — the  ones  who  need  It 
most.  That  Is  what  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  right  now. 

These  are  the  children  who  can't  recognize 
the  picture  of  a  Teddy  Bear.  This  Is  a  serious 
situation  when  we  are  living  in  a  world 
where  four  out  of  10  children,  and  four  out 


of  10  adults,  and  lour  out  of  10  people  can- 
not read  'cat"  and  cannot  spell  "dog". 

Then  we  talk  about  how  proud  we  are  of 
the  20th  Century.  They  are  A-plus  students 
when  It  comes  to  recognizing  a  rat  because 
they  have  had  more  experience  with  rats 
than  they  have  had  with  Teddy  Bears;  or  a 
garbage  can,  or  a  knife,  or  a  beer  bottle. 

They  can't  tell  you  about  colors  because 
their  lives  are  so  drab.  Why?  Because  too 
often  there  Is  no  one  in  the  house  to  erver 
teach  them,  no  one  to  read  to  them,  no  one 
to  give  them  any  kind  of  good  example,  no 
one  to  give  them  loving  discipline. 

We  have  two  wonderful  daughters.  I  think 
the  thing  that  is  helping  them  more  than 
any  other  thing  Is  every  morning  when  they 
wake  up.  every  night  when  they  go  to  bed. 
and  every  time  their  mother  sees  them  In 
the  daytime  she  always  says.  "Remember, 
mother  has  got  confidence  In  you  and  mama 
cares.  You  are  loved.  You  are  loved."  She 
says  that  to  the  two  daughters  all  the  time. 
But  these  poor  ghetto  children  don't  have 
that,  because  their  mother  is  gone  and  their 
father — they  don't  have  one  sometimes  be- 
cause he  Is  not  there. 

Our  figures  show  that  between  now  and 
1975  2'i  million  teachers  will  enter  or  re- 
enter elementary  school  teaching.  We  will 
only  need  2.2  million. 

But  here  is  the  problem:  Our  high  schools 
will  have  more  than  they  need  and  our  grade 
schools  will  not  have  what  they  need:  6.000 
less  than  they  will  need  every  year  between 
1970  and  1975.  But  It  Is  even  worse  than 
that. 

The  schools  that  are  going  to  suffer  are  the 
schools  where  the  children  need  the  teachers 
the  most. — the  ghetto  schools,  the  forgotten 
rural  schools,  the  little  bordertown  schools, 
the  Indian  reservation  schools. 

The  richer  schools  can  pay  higher  salaries, 
they  can  offer  better  working  conditions — 
they  can  hire  the  teachers. 

But  the  poor  schools  Just  cannot.  Too 
often  they  get  the  drags  and  the  leftovers. 
They  need  the  best  teachers  the  most.  They 
get  the  worst  ones. 

Here  Is  the  job  that  I  want  you  to  do  for 
me.  Here  is  the  new  battleground  where  I 
think  our  Veterans  belong.  I  want  them  not 
only  to  protect  our  freedom  abrotid — I  want 
them  to  protect  our  freedom  and  our  liberty 
right  here  in  our  cities. 

I  want  to  find  Veterans  who  want  to  teach. 
I  want  to  give  them  the  chance  to  teach 
these  neglected  children.  They  are  teaching 
in  Vietnam  now. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  am  most  proud 
of  is  the  compassion  that  our  soldiers,  par- 
ticularly our  Marines  right  up  in  the  DMZ 
are  showing  for  poor  children — their  health 
problems,  their  education  problems.  They 
fight  all  day  and  go  at  night  to  teach  them. 
That  Is  where  I  got  this  Idea. 

Four  and  a  half  million  Veterans  have  been 
discharged  since  Korea.  In  that  4>4  million 
only  100.000  of  them  are  teaching — 67,000 
Veterans  are  discharged  every  month  and 
only  1500  teach. 

So  I  want  to  encourage  many  more  Vet- 
erans to  teach.  All  you  Veteran  Service  of- 
ficers from  all  of  tiie  States  were  invited 
here.  Your  representatives  are  here  tonight. 
I  got  my  picture  made  with  you.  Are  you 
listening?  1  want  to  talk  to  you  right  now. 
I  want  to  encoiwage  more  Veterans  to 
teach.  If  they  don't  know  how  to  teach  now. 
I  want  to.  with  some  of  my  Senators'  and 
Congressmen's  help,  help  them  be  taught  how 
to  teach  themselves — and  we  want  to  teach 
them  how  to  teach. 

These  men  and  women  have  something 
rare,  something  unusual,  and  I  think  some- 
thing wonderful  to  offer  If  they  have  served 
In  our  uniform.  They  can  bring  to  the  ghetto 
classrooms  what  few  others  can.  They  can 
bring  there  whatever  children  need — example, 
experience,  Integrity,  honor,  courage,  faith. 
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hope  and  love  of  country  demonstrated  by 
be'nz  there  when  they  needed  you. 

There  are  too  manv  children  who  do  not 
have  a  father  or  mother  In  the  house.  The 
men  of  Vietnam  can  show  them  what  a  man 
can  be  and  what  a  real  man  la  like— and 
what  a  man  should  be. 

I  dont  know  anyone  In  the  world  who  can 
show  it  better  than  the  men  who  have  worn 
the  uniform  In  Vietnam  or  other  places  and 
come  out.  ,    ,,  .„ 

So  who  knows  what  the  challenge  to 
democracv  Is  better  than  they  do?  Many  of 
our  Veterans  are  no  strangers  to  the  agonies 
of  the  ghetto.  Thev  know  the  suspicion  and 
hostUitv  of  the  ghetto.  They  fought  for  their 
own  freedom  In  the  ghetto.  Some  of  them 
came  out  of  there.  .    ,    ^ 

Then  they  went  to  fight  for  a  nation  s  free- 
dom in  Vletnim.  Now  they  can  come  home  to 
continue  the  fight  as  teachers  to  win  free- 
dom for  others  who  need  them  desperately. 
One  month  after  I  came  Into  office  I  said: 
-Why  can't  we  lower  the  IQ  requirement,  the 
mental  requirements,  and  why  can't  we  lower 
the  physical  requirements  so  we  can  get 
out  and' at  least  take  some  of  these  boys  who 
might  not  be  good  soldiers  or  good  fighters, 
but  teach  them  to  get  up  early  In  the  morn- 
ing to  get  a  co'.d  shower,  shave  and  be  on 
time—elve  them  some  discipline  and  traln- 
ing-and  thev  might  learn  to  mow  the  lawn. 
I  saw  Mr  McNamara  on  the  plane.  Then 
I  got  Senator  Ru.-^sell  down  and  went  hunt- 
ing with  him-and  got  him  to  sgree  to  take 
12  000  Now  we  have  100.000  They  have  al- 
ready enlisted  49  000  who  have  an  average 
of  fifth  grade  reading  ability. 

We  are  bringing  them  out  of  these  places 
and  putting  them  in  there.  You  know  the 
proudest  thing  I  heard  on  this  trip  was  one 
old  seasoned,  crusty  General  came  up  to  tell 
McNamara  the  story  of  the  program. 

We  said.  "What  about  these  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hoap  who  we  brought  In  and  trained?" 
He  =ald    -I  eot  the  shock  of  my  life.  We 
have  47  of  them  who  are  going  to  officer's 
schools."  , 

That  shows  vou.  I  want  to  get  some  of 
these  men  who  have  come  back  from  fight- 
ing for  their  country,  trained  to  be  teach- 
ers—we don't  know  what  we  will  call  them; 
we  will  call  them  the  Veterans  Teachers  or 
something— to  come  and  go  into  these  ghet- 
tos over  the  country,  go  there,  stay  with 
them,  and  teach  them  so  we  can  save  those 
children,   those   cities,   our   country. 

Therefore  tonight  I  am  requesting  and 
aoDointing  the  Veterans  Administrator.  Wil- 
liam Driver— there  ha^  never  been  a  better 
government  employee— he  Is  like  the  rest  of 
us  He  hap  out-married  himself. 

But  I  am  asking  Bill  Driver  to  work  closely 
with  Secretary  Gardner.  Commissioner  Howe, 
and  to  keep  In  contact  with  the  House  Vet- 
erans Committee,  members  of  both  parties. 
and  the  Senate  Labor  and  Welfare  Commit- 
tee and  Finance,  who  handle  veterans  legis- 
lation—work closely  with  them— because  I 
want  them  to  develop  a  plan  to  enlist  the 
returning  veterans  in  this  challenging  new 
assignment. 

I  want  to  Invite  your  thoughts  on  It.  I 
want  your  organizations  to  give  us  any  sug- 
gestions vou  "can  about  it.  I  talked  to  Mr. 
McNamara  about  it  durtng  my  lunch  hour 
today  when  Mr.  Bunker  was  sitting  there. 
I  said.  "This  Is  what  I  am  going  to  sug- 
gest tonight  If  I  can  get  there  I  don't  want 
iomebodv  undercutting  me  tomorrow— how 
do  you  feel  about  It?  Is  It  not  a  good  Idea 
or  Is  It?" 

He  approves  It  wholeheartedly. 
So  we  will  go  out  before  these  men  are 
discharged  and.  with  the  help  of  the  vet- 
erans organization,  we  will  say  to  these  men. 
"You  not  only  have  protected  our  freedom 
wherever  that  flag  has  gone,  you  followed 
It  and  you  brought  It  back  without  a  stain 
on  it.  You  can  protect  our  clUzens  and  our 
future  right  here   at  home  by  taking  this 
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lob  If  you  are  not  qualified  to  do  It  now, 
we  will  qualify  you  to  do  it.  We  will  give  you 
training  that  Is  necessary  and  you  get  out 
there  and  give  these  children  the  kind  of 
teaching  they  are  entitled  to  in  the  richest 
Nation  in  the  world— that  Is  going  to  have 
a  Gross  National  Product  of  $850  billion  next 

year."  , 

I  think  you  care  about  the  veterans,  i 
think  you  care  about  the  country.  I  don't 
think  I  am  presumptuous  in  assuming  that. 

ir  you  do  care  about  the  veterans,  and  you 
do  care  about  the  country,  here  Is  a  chance 
to  do  something  for  both  of  them. 

You  always  have  to  pay  for  your  supper. 
You  have  paid  by  listening. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


THE  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS 
NECESSARY  TO  ACHIEVEMENT  OF 
PEACE  AND  STABILITY 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
support  of  this  Nation  for  the  Human 
Rights  Conventions  on  Forced  Labor.  Po- 
litical Rights  of  Women,  and  Genocide 
stands  as  an  essential  and  irreversible 
part  of  our  tradition.  I  feel  it  is  even 
more  than  that. 

It  more  concisely  serves  as  a  basic  in- 
gredient of  our  role  in  the  world  as  a 
major  power. 

I  feel  that  through  our  leadership  in 
international  achievements  on  behalf  of 
human  rights  we  can  add  clarity  to  the 
fundamental  problems  which  serve  to 
present  the  problems  agitating  this 
world.  ^  . 

It  is  true  that  there  are  some  countries 
which  put  human  freedom  at  the  bottom 
of  their  scale  of  necessary  priorities.  They 
suppress  this  human  freedom  in  their 
misguided  anxieties  to  become  powerful 
or  gain  immediate  economic  importance. 
I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
this  American  tradition— a  belief  in  hu- 
man rishts— that  certainly  sets  this 
ereat  country  apart  from  others  who  live 
under  totalitarian  rule  and  order. 

This  is  why  I  continue  to  point  out 
that  anyone  in  our  country  who  shares 
concern  over  the  promotion  of  human 
rights  in  free  societies,  such  as  we  have 
in  this  land,  cannot  fail  to  be  concerned 
with  this  same  idea  on  an  international 
level. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  same  exists  for 
people  concerned  with  the  search  for 
peace.  If  we  can  make  progress  interna- 
tionally in  the  vindication  of  human 
rishts  and  the  basic  freedoms  we  also 
will  achieve  steps,  important  steps,  to- 
ward creating  a  global  peace  and  more 
stable  world  order. 

We  all  know  that  five  American  presi- 
dents have  pointed  out  this  fundamental 
interrelation  between  this  country's  na- 
tional interests  and  human  rights. 

It  was  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  who  pledged  this  Nation  to  the 
"four  freedoms" — everywhere  in  the 
world. 

In  calling  attention  to  the  beginning  of 
the  United  Nations.  President  Truman 
stated: 

The  U.N.  Charter  was  dedicated  to  the 
achievement  and  observance  of  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms.  Unless  we  can 
attain  those  objectives  for  all  men  every- 
where— without  regard  to  race,  language  or 
religion— we  cannot  have  permanent  peace 
or  security. 


In  1953,  President  Eisenhower  declared 
that: 

Freedom  Is  an  Indispensable  condition  to 
the  achievement  of  a  stable  peace. 

We  all  recall  President  Kennedys 
famous  American  University  speech 
which  contained  the  line  "peace  and  free- 
dom walk  together"  and  that  peace  is 
"in  the  last  analysis,  basically  a  matter 
of  human  rights." 

While  commemorating  the  United  Na- 
tion-s.  President  Johnson  stated: 

The  world  must  finish  once  and  for  all  the 
mvth  of  Inequality  of  races  and  peoples,  with 
the  scandal  of  discrimination,  with  the 
shocking  violation  of  human  rights  and  the 
cynical  violation  of  political  rights. 

Adherence  by  this  Nation  to  these  con- 
ventions I  cite  can  make  a  very  real  con- 
tribution to  the  basic  national  interest 
of  the  United  States  in  promoting  human 
rishts  throughout  the  world. 

Again,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  its 
advfce  and  consent  to  these  conven- 
tions— Forced  Labor,  Freedom  of  Asso- 
ciation. Genocide,  and  Political  Rights 
of  Women.       

A   MEDAL   OF   HONOR    TO    SGT. 
CHARLES  MORRIS 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  only  a  few 
men  in  this  country's  history  have  been 
privileged  to  wear  the  Medal  of  Honor. 
Today,  we  in  Virginia  are  proud  to  count 
another  of  our  citizens  in  that  honored 

group. 

Sgt.  Charles  B.  Morris,  of  Galax  and 
Carroll  County.  Va.,  was  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Honor  by  President  Johnson 
in  ceremonies  earlier  today  at  the  White 
House. 

Sergeant  Morris  was  so  honored  be- 
cause of  heroic  actions  as  a  squad  leader 
in  battle  near  Xa  Xuan  Loc,  South  Viet- 
nam, on  June  29,  1966,  Last  year  he  was 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross. 

In  making  the  presentation  of  the 
Medal  of  Honor  the  President  spoke 
movingly  of  the  courage  of  Sergeant 
Morris  and  others  who  serve  their  coun- 
try in  time  of  war,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  those  re- 
marks of  the  President  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Text  of  President's  Rem.^rks  at  Cebemont 

Awarding     Medal     of     Honor     to     Sot. 

Charles  Morris,  Novembbsi   16.   1967 

One  of  America's  greatest  war  correspond- 
ents  wrote   about  courage — Intimately   and 

well.  .  . 

He  called  decorations  for  bravery  pin- 
nacles of  triumph"  In  a  man's  life,  "that  will 
stand  out  until  the  day  he  dies." 

Ernie  Pyle  spoke  for  all  wars — for  all  those 
moments  when  men  must  reach  down  into 
their  deepest  reserves  of  courage.  He  cele- 
brated those  times  when  men  risk  life  for  a 
principle — or  a  comrade — or  a  country. 

On  whatever  field,  on  whatever  day— war  Is 
an  agony  of  spirit  and  flesh  and  mind. 

After  thousands  of  years  of  civilization. 
the  saddest  of  human  failures  is  this— the 
precious  wealth  of  man's  courage  must  still 
be  spent  on  the  battlefield. 

But  all  the  wisdom  of  the  earth  has  not 
yet  found  a  way  to  preserve  freedom  without 
defending  It. 

Staff   Sergeant   Charles   Morris   is   one   of 
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those  who  defended  freedom  on  the  battle- 
fl»ld  He  fought  with  dogged  courage  through 
long  hours  of  hell.  He  fought  above  and  be- 
yond the  call  of  his  duty. 
■  Just  a  few  days  ago,  I  returned  from  a 
journey  across  this  land,  where  I  met  thou- 
sands of  his  comrades. 

I  stood  with  our  sailors  on  the  deck  of  a 
mighty  carrier  at  sea— and  with  our  airmen 
under' skies  fiUed  with  America's  power,  I 
saluted  the  men  of  the  Infantry  and  the 
jiarines.  I  ended  my  trip  at  Yorktown,  with 
the  men  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

some  of  the  men  I  saw  were  training  for 
combat. 

Many  had  already  been  there.  They  wore  Its 
Ijjjjgee^and  some  wore  its  wounds. 

I  saw  other  badges,  too. 

I  saw  the  wlilte  carnations  worn  by  wives 
of  missing  pilots. 

I  saw  loneliness  on  the  faces  of  waiting 
families. 

I  felt  humble  to  be  among  these  men  and 
women.  But  I  also  felt  a  towering  pride- 
pride  m  them— pride  in  this  nation. 

Some  good  day,  war  will  be  only  a 
shadowed  memory. 

We  will  labor,  with  all  our  passion  and 
strength,  to  quicken  the  coming  of  that  day. 

But  until  it  comes,  our  lives,  our  safety, 
and  our  hope  of  freedom's  survival  are  in 
the  hands  of  all  those  who  serve— here  and  in 
Vietnam, 

Sergeant  Charles  Morris  was  there  when 
America  needed  him. 

Once  before,  I  stood  with  him  on  one  of 
his  "pinnacles  of  triumph,"  At  Cam  Ranh 
Bay  in  Vietnam,  Jtist  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago,  I  awarded  Sergeant  Morris  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross, 

Today,  I  am  proud  to  stand  with  him 
again— on  a  hero's  highest  summit. 

Our  nation  Is  grateful  to  you.  Sergeant 
Morris.  God  bless  you. 

Secreury  Resor  will  now  read  the  citation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  PASTORE  ON 
HIS  LEADERSHIP  IN  THE  ENACT- 
MENT   OF    THE    PUBLIC    BROAD- 
CASTING ACT  OF  1967. 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  salute  my  senior  colleague  from  Rhode 
Island,  Senator  John  O.  Pastore,  for  his 
leadership  in  the  passage  of  the  Public 
Broadcasting     Act     of     1967.     Senator 
Pastore's  part  in  this  legislative  land- 
mark   is    something    for    which    every 
Rhode  Islander  and  all  other  Americans 
should  be  grateful.  The  act.  as  you  know, 
encourages   an   increase   and   improve- 
ment in  noncommercial  and  educational 
TV  and  radio  broadcasting  In  this  coun- 
try. 

The  practical  requirement  that  com- 
mercial broadcasting  appeal  to  the  low- 
est common  denominator  of  taste  and 
intelligence  in  listening  and  viewing 
audiences  has  too  often  resulted  In  medi- 
ocre productions.  Much  has  been  said 
in  criticism  of  this  situation.  But  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Act,  which  Senator 
Pastore  worked  so  hard  and  effectively 
to  move  through  the  Congress,  has  pro- 
vided at  least  a  realistic  and  continu- 
ing means  to  upgrade  noncommercial 
broadcasting  throughout  this  country. 
Mr.  President,  a  good  example  of  the 
new  dimensions  of  intellectual  stimula- 
tion which  noncommercial  broadcast- 
ing can  bring  the  American  public  Is  the 
recent  launching  of  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Laboratory.  This  wonderful  new 
treat  for  American  TV  viewers  is  now 
appearing  on  Sunday  nights. 
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The  program  is  most  stimulating  and 
rewarding,  and  we  are  all  indebted  to  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Laboratory  of  the 
Ford  Foundation  for  its  supporting 
grant. 

Because  of  the  quality  of  the  show,  I 
know  that  many  will  now  look  forward 
to  future  Sunday  nights  as  this  program 
series  continues, 

I  extend  my  warm  congratulations  and 
very  best  wishes  to  those  responsible  In- 
cluding Mr.  Av  Westin,  the  producer;  my 
good  friend  Edward  P.  Morgan,  chief 
consultant  and  narrator;  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Laboratory;  the  Ford 
Foundation;  and  all  the  others  who  gave 
of  their  time  and  talent  for  this  major, 
forward  step  in  television  programing. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  into  the  Record  articles 
from  the  Washington  Post,  Washington 
Star,  and  Harper's  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.O.)  Post] 
"PtJBLic  Lab"  Scowes  Smashino  TV  Dkbut 
(By  Lawrence  Laurent) 
The  Public  Broadcasting  Laboratory  served 
up  a  searing  three  hours  on  U.S.  racial  prob- 
lems last  night  In  a  landmark,  non-commer- 
cial television  program. 

This  was  the  premiere  of  a  two-year  series 
of  programs  underwritten  by  the  Ford 
Foundation  with  a  $10  million  grant.  It  was 
live  and  in  color  and  was  carried  by  119  sta- 
tions in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

It  covered  major  elections  where  race  Is  a 
big  factor  and  a  filmed  confrontation  be- 
tween Negroes  and  whites  In  Chicago.  It  also 
offered  a  blistering  "white  minstrel  show" 
called  "Day  of  Absence." 

At  the  end  of  the  three  hours  PBL  chief 
correspondent  Edward  P.  Morgan  concluded 
that,  for  thU  Nation,  "the  issue  is  recogni- 
tion— recognition  of  the  Negro  as  a  card-car- 
rying member  of  the  htiman  race." 

Earlier,  Morgan  discussed  the  Nation's  con- 
tinued willingness  to  provide  funds  for  the 
Vietnam  war  while  cutting  or  destroying 
domestic  programs  that  combat  poverty  and 
big  city  crises. 

The  non-commercial  program,  broadcast 
over  Channel  26  (tJHF),  also  took  a  couple 
of  light-hearted  digs  at  television  supported 
by  advertising.  One  "commercial"  stressed 
that  all  aspirin  gives  the  same  amount  of 
relief.  Another  jauntily  pointed  out  that  the 
new  100-mllllmeter  cigarettes  contain  that 
miu:h  more  tar  and  nicotine  than  king-sized 
or  regular  length  cigarettes. 

PBL  ran  30  minutes  past  Its  8:30  to  10:30 
p.m.  schedule,  mainly  because  of  the  leisure- 
ly pace  that  was  granted  to  the  makers  of  the 
news  documentary.  The  clock  was  dis- 
regarded while  advocates  made  their  points. 
The  filmed  confrontation  between  Negroes 
and  whites  In  Chicago  Included  shouting  and 
angry,  hurt  attempts  to  make  Illogical,  emo- 
tional points. 

The  film  was  shot  last  summer  but  it  was 
as  timely  as  the  telecast. 

In  one  scene,  pain  registered  plainly  on  the 
face  of  a  white  woman  who  has  a  Negro  son- 
in-law  and  a  Chinese  daughter-in-law.  The 
woman  wanted  to  talk  about  the  all-solving, 
redeeming  virtue  of  Christian  love. 

She  was  clearly  taken  aback  after  writer 
Russ  Meek,  a  self-identified  admirer  of 
Stokely  Carmlchael.  shouted:  "We  don't  want 
you  to  love  us.  We  don't  love  you." 

ILLtrSION   OF   NEtTTRALITY 

Viewers  tend  to  forgive  a  television  net- 
work for  the  content  of  a  documentary,  ap- 
parently believing  that  the  maker  is  some- 
how neutral.  No  such  forgiveness   In   some 


areas  will  be  attached  to  the  telecasting  of 
the  drama  "Day  of  Absence,"  by  Douglas 
Turner  Ward. 

It  was  performed  by  Negroes  in  white  face. 
It  was  a  savage  attack  on  the  cliches  oSered 
In  defense  of  white  attitudes  toward  the  Ne- 
gro, its  main  point  was  so  broad,  and  re- 
peated so  often,  that  none  could  miss  it: 
Southerners  are  economically  and  emotion- 
ally dependent  on  the  Negro. 

it  was  fantasy,  of  course.  It  is  the  story  of 
a  Southern  town  that  is  deserted  by  ail  of  Its 
Negroes.  The  economy  collapses.  The  South- 
ern belle  can't  tend  her  infant,  cook  or  clean 
house.  The  city  government  cannot  function. 

PEHrORMERS  PRAISED 

The  performers,  all  members  of  the  Negro 
Ensemble  Co..  were  absolutely  splendid. 

A  PBL  producer.  Lewis  Freedman.  intro- 
duced this  65-minute  "minstrel  show  in  re- 
verse" as  an  attempt  to  answer  the  question: 
"Who  speaks  for  the  Negro?" 

The  answer,  said  Freedman.  Is  that  the 
Negro  speaks  for  himself. 

PBL  offered  something  new  in  television 
with  its  use  of  Instant,  expert  critics.  The 
Chicago  confrontation  of  Negroes  and  whites 
was  evaluated  by  Dr.  Robert  Coles,  a  research 
psychiatrist  at  Harvard.  His  main  point  was 
that  "intellectual  liberals  are  often  blind  to 
their  own  arrogance." 

He  drew  a  parallel  between  the  relationship 
of  the  Negro  to  the  white  and  the  relation- 
ship of  a  child  who  has  Just  become  an  adult 
to  his  parent.  The  time  has  come,  he  said, 
when  the  child  must  end  his  dependent  rela- 
tionship and  assert  his  manhood. 

PLAT   IS  REVIEWED 

Dr.  John  Hope  Franklin,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, historian,  reviewed  the  play.  "Day  of 
Absence."  He  noted  that  some  of  the  same 
views  of  150  years  ago  are  still  being  enun- 
ciated. 

To  him,  the  work  represented  the  "am- 
bivalence" of  present  white  society.  The  Ne- 
gro Is  "indlspenslble"  but  somehow  he  is  to 
be  "disregarded." 

In  all,  It  was  a  rare,  absorbing  evening  and 
a  brilliant  start  for  a  new  force  In  television. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star, 

Nov.  6,  1967] 

TV  Lab  Series  Bows,  Poctjses  on  Race  Issttx 

(By  Rick  Du  Brow) 

HOLLTWOOD — The  Public  Broadcast  Labora- 
tory series  of  national  educational  television 
tKJwed  in  coast-to-coact  last  night,  devoting 
almost  all  2y2  hours  of  Its  debut  to  the  racial 
problem. 

Extending  Its  previously  announced  two- 
hour  length,  and  apparently  altering  i>art  of 
as  befits  a  live,  experimental  series — the 
laboratory  also  offered  two  publicized  antl- 
commercl'als.  One  mocked  the  ads  for  100- 
mllllmeter  cigarettes,  telling  the  viewer  they 
contained  more  tar  and  nicotine.  The  other 
said  all  aspirins  are  about  equal  In  effective- 
ness and  suggested  that  viewers  Just  buy  the 
cheapest  ones. 

"PBL,"  as  the  series  is  nicknamed,  Is.  of 
course,  part  of  non-commercial  television. 
And  the  antlcommerclals,  assuming  their  ac- 
curacy, are  a  splendid  Idea,  One  would  hop>e 
for  many  more  than  Just  two  on  the  24  fu- 
ture weekly  broadcasts  of  PBL  this  season. 
The  series — In  color — hopes  to  be  a  sample 
of  what  a  national  public  television  service 
can  present. 

UPS    AND    DOWNS 

The  laboratory  had  said  It  intended  to  stir 
things  up,  and  It  certainly  did  this  in  its 
premiere.  It  certainly  made  news.  In  a  video 
sense,  because  of  some  of  Its  content.  Not 
that  all  of  the  content  was  successfully  pre- 
sented. It  had  ups  and  downs. 

The  flrst  part  of  the  program,  focusing  on 
political  contests  with  racial  aspects  in  Cleve- 
land, Boston  and  Gary,  Ind„  was  professional 
and  visually  effective,  but  not  much  different 
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from  what  the  commercial  networks  do— and 
PBL  is.  after  all.  aiming  at  being  an  aaterna- 
tlve  In  reportorlal  dimensions. 

Next,  however,  came  a  lengthy  segment  of 
genuinely  exclUng  television— an  open  con- 
frontation, a  dialogue,  among  Negroes  and 
whites,  with  varying  views  on  the  racial  ques- 
tion. This  confrontation.  In  which  verbal 
sparks  Bew  furiously,  made  the  entire  broad- 
cast worthwhile  In  its  revelation  of  some  of 
the  classic  positions  on  the  racial  issue. 

And  somehow  even  the  occasional  holler- 
ing In  the  exchanges  seemed  more  human 
than — and  therefore  preferable  to — many  of 
those  ultracalm.  ultrapollshed  career  talkers 
we  usually  see.  and  know  are  usually  not 
truly  representative.  This  dialogue  was  by  far 
the  highlight  of  the  PBL  premier. 

.\NCRY  BtmLESQtn; 

The  last  half  of  the  program  was  occupied 
mainly  by  a  play.  "Day  of  Absence,"  an  angry 
burlesque  in  which  a  Negro  troupe — In  white- 
face — acted  out  a  fantasy  of  what  happened 
on  a  day  when  all  Negroes  disappeared  from 
a  Southern  town. 

The  play  tried  to  make  the  point  that  the 
South  needs  Negroes  for  Its  own  purposes 
and  that  it  has  remained  glued  together  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  the  Negro.  However, 
regardless  of  the  play's  content  and  underly- 
ing anger,  It  was  theatrically  a  heavyhanded. 
overly  long  tirade  that  eventually  became 
very  thin — not  funny  enough  to  be  really 
comic  restricted  by  Its  format  from  being 
frankly  dramatic,  and  therefor  wavering  he- 
tween. 

PBL  says  that  "balance  among  points  of 
view  should  be  achieved  across  the  entire 
series  and  not  automatically  In  each  broad- 
cast "  Next  Sunday  It  takes  up  the  subject 
of  Vietnam. 

[Prom   Harper's   magazine.  November   1967] 

The  East   Chair:    The   Happening   on   the 

Night  of  November   5 

(By  John  Fischer) 

(Note. — This  Is  not  an  unbiased  report. 
Mr.  Fischer  Is  a  member  of  the  Editorial  Pol- 
icy Board  of  the  Public  Broadcast  Labora- 
tory, and  has  been  an  advocate  of  a  public 
television  system  for  more  than  a  decade. 
In  1960  he  submitted  a  proposal  for  such  a 
system  In  testimony  before  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  and  he  has  dealt 
with  the  subject  In  several  of  his  "Harper's" 
columns.  He  Is  also  a  contributing  editor  of 
this  magazine.) 

What  happens  on  televlson  Sunday,  No- 
vember 5.  ought  to  be  worth  watching,  with 
crossed  Angers  and  a  small  prayer.  For  It 
will  mark  the  beginning  of  an  experiment 
which  could  change  the  whole  nature  of 
American  broadcasting. 

At  8:30  that  evening  the  Public  Broadcast 
Ijaboratory  will  launch,  on  a  new  network, 
the  first  of  a  series  of  programs  designed  to 
t>e  entirely  different  from  anything  now  on 
the  air.  They  will  carry  no  advertising.  They 
will  not  be  inhibited  by  any  of  the  taboos, 
audience  ratings,  and  profit-making  obliga- 
tions which  now  straltjacket  all  commercial 
broadcasting.  Unlike  the  experiments  In  Pay 
TV,  they  will  cost  the  viewer  nothing  and 
will  be  accessible  to  virtually  everybody.  Un- 
like most  educational  TV,  they  will  be  aimed 
at  a  large  general  audience.  Most  important 
of  all.  this  aeries  will  be  suppwrted  by  the 
money  and  talent — which  educational  TV  has 
adways  lacked — to  produce  programs  as  pro- 
fessional and  technically  pwllshed  as  any- 
thing the  commercial  stations  can  offer. 

II  the  experiment  succeeds.  It  may  lead 
eventually  to  the  founding  of  a  new  broad- 
casting system — publicly  financed  but  inde- 
pendent of  the  government — to  supplement 
the  existing  networks.  If  the  series  falls,  the 
nation's  airways  probably  will  be  abandoned 
Indefinitely  to  their  present  use:  that  Is,  a 
mass-marketing  operation,  geared  of  neces- 


sity to  the  lowest  reachable  levels  of  public 

The  venture  will  last  for  forty-five  weeks. 
During  that  period  a  two-hour  program  will 
be  broadcast  every  Sunday  evening  over  the 
126  stations  of  the  National  Educational 
Television  Network— linked  together  for  the 
first  time  so  they  can  all  show  the  same 
program  simultaneously.  This  linkup  is 
crucial.  Because  NET  never  before  had  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  expensive  cable  Inter- 
connections. It  could  not  function  as  a  "live" 
network.  Instead  It  had  to  produce  low- 
budget  shows  on  tape  or  film,  which  could 
be  shipped  around  the  country  for  use  In 
turn  by  its  affiliated  stations,  over  a  period 
of  months  or  even  years.  Such  shows  obvi- 
ously cannot  be  very  timely.  All  too  often, 
alas,  they  display  a  panel  of  ruminating  pro- 
fessors, or  Julia  Child  grilling  a  trout. 

The  Public  Broadcast  Laboratory,  however, 
can  afford  to  be  relevant.  It  plans  to  deal  with 
news  in  the  broadest  sense:  that  is.  whatever 
Interests  people  right  now.  But  It  will  be 
different  from  the  conventional  news  pro- 
grams In  these  ways: 

1.  It  will  tackle  a  wider  range  of  subjects, 
including  many  that  the  commercial  net- 
trorks  don't  dare  touch.  Broadcasters  who 
depend  on  advertising— and  who  have  never 
developed  the  tradition  of  editorial  Inde- 
pendence which  characterizes  the  best  news- 
papers and  magazines — naturally  deal 
gingerly  (if  at  all)  with  such  matters  as 
automobile  safety,  drug  prices,  the  hazards 
of  cigarette  smoking,  and  the  fatuities  and 
deceptions  of  the  advertising  business  Itself. 
Moreover,  as  Robert  Eck  pointed  out  in  his 
much-quoted  article  In  Harper's  last  March, 
no  network  can  survive  In  the  merciless  com- 
petition of  commercial  television  unless  It 
delivers— all  the  time — the  largest  possible 
audience  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  per  thou- 
sand. Consequently  It  simply  cannot  risk 
programming  which  Is  "untested"  (i.e.,  orig- 
inal) or  which  might  attract  only  a  minority 
of  the  potential  audience.  The  Laboratory, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  not  aim  to  plea.se 
all  the  people  all  the  time;  It  can  pay  atten- 
tion to  an  Important  Innovation  In  the 
theater— or  music  or  sculpture  or  theology- 
even  If  It  won't  pull  as  big  a  crowd  as  Gun- 
smoke.  And  since  It  need  not  fear  the  wrath 
of  advertisers.  It  may  experiment  with  non- 
commercials:  brief  examinations  of  the 
actual  truth  about  one  product  or  another. 
Will  a  patent  medicine  really  rejuvenate  your 
tired  blood?  Which  color  TV  set  is  the  best 
buy?  . 

2.  It  loill  be  more  flexible  in  its  treatment. 
Instead  of  casting  everything  Into  rigid  hour 
or  half-hour  chunks.  It  will  edit  Its  material 
like  a  magazine,  giving  each  subject  the 
space  It  Is  worth.  Thus  a  typical  program 
might  contain  a  dozen  segments,  some  tak- 
ing only  a  couple  of  minutes,  others  running 
to  nearly  an  hour.  (On  rare  occasions,  the 
whole  period  might  be  devoted  to  a  single 
subject  of  overriding  Interest.)  And.  as  in 
a  good  magazine,  the  elements  will  be  ar- 
ranged with  an  eye  to  contrast  and  diver- 
sity— Interspersing  the  coverage  of.  say.  an 
important  election  with  reports  on  a  Paris 
fashion  opening,  the  changing  patterns  of 
courtship,  a  new  medical  discovery,  and  the 
Teatro  Campeslno.  a  wildly  original  (and 
funny)  troupe  of  strolling  players. 

3.  Its  commentary  on  events  vji.l  be  sharper, 
less  superficial,  and  less  bland  than  what  we 
get  from  the  commercial  netusnks.  In  addi- 
tion to  Its  own  analysts.  It  will  call  In  experts 
on  many  Issues  from  the  universities,  In- 
dustry, and  government.  The  Laboratory  will 
try  to  be  fair,  but  it  will  not  feel  obliged  to 
balance  every  opinion  with  an  opposite  one — 
giving  equal  time,  so  to  speak,  to  the  Mafia 
and  the  police.  And,  unlike  commercial  broad- 
casters, it  will  not  be  terrified  by  contro- 
versy. 

To  pay  for  all  this  the  Ford  Foundation 
has  put  up  *10  million— for  reasons  to  be 


examined  in  a  moment.  In  comparison  with 
the  billions  spent  on  commercial  TV.  this  u 
petty  cash;  but  in  terms  of  the  money  pre- 
viously available  for  noncommercial  pro- 
gramming, it  Is  magnificent. 

The  reason  why  educational  TV  generally 
has  been  so  unexciting  is,  quite  simply,  pov- 
erty.  It  has  never  lacked  for  imaginative  and 
dedicated  people;  for  years  the  National 
Educational  Television  Network  and  its  afBdl- 
ated  local  stations  have  been  able  to  persuade 
an  astonishing  number  of  talented  producers 
to  work  for  a  pittance.  Yet  because  they  have 
had  so  little  money  to  work  with,  their  en- 
thusiasm has  been  largely  :rustratt-d. 

For  television  Is.  Inescapably,  an  expensive 
business.  It  requires  a  lot  of  high-priced 
equipment — cameras,  tape  recorders,  trans- 
mitters, mobile  studios — and  skilled  tech- 
nicians to  handle  them.  It  demands  time  for 
directors  to  decide  how  each  piece  of  equip- 
ment can  best  be  used,  for  rehearsals  and 
retakes,  for  Ulal-and-error  experiments  with 
lights  and  camera  angles  while  a  crew  of 
highly  paid  performers  ( maybe  a  whole  sym- 
phony orchestra)  stands  by.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  production  cost  of  a  typical  pro- 
gram on  commercial  TV  usually  runs  to  at 
least  $1,000  for  every  minute  of  air  time, 
and  the  more  ambitious  efforts  may  well  soar 
to  $5,000  per  minute.  (The  commercials 
themselves,  since  they  are  what  the  whole 
system  exists  for,  naturally  come  higher; 
$35,000  a  minute  Is  not  unusual.) 

Educational  television  has  never  had  that 
kind  of  money,  or  anything  remotely  like  it. 
The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Educational 
Television  recently  reported  that  commercial 
TV  has  an  operating  Income  of  more  than  $2 
billion  a  year,  while  ETV  takes  in  only  about 
3  per  cent  of  that  sum.  mostly  from  dona- 
tions and  local  taxes.  Consequently,  a  typical 
ETV  program  has  to  be  budgeted  at  roughly 
S500  an  hour — not  per  minutes,  but  per  hour. 
This  means.  In  most  cases,  no  time  for 
rehearsals,  no  camera  crews  roaming  the 
scene  of  action,  no  cash  for  sets  or  for  up- 
to-the-minute  equipment.  It  means  heavy 
reliance  on  panel  shows — the  dullest,  but 
cheapest,  kind  of  programming.  Even  when 
its  performers  are  willing  to  work  for  noth- 
ing, and  Its  producers  for  a  fraction  of  what 
they  might  get  from  NBC,  the  result  usual- 
ly Is  unimpressive.  It  looks  cheap  because 
It  Is  cheap.  Under  such  handicaps.  It  Is  al- 
most miraculous  that  ETV  has  been  able, 
quite  often,  to  produce  some  remarkably 
Interesting  progrtims. 

In  setting  up  the  Public  Broadcast  Labora- 
tory, the  Ford  Foundation's  immediate  pur- 
pose is  simply  to  prove  that  noncommercial 
television  doesn't  have  to  be  a  bore — that, 
given  a  reasonable  budget.  It  can  produce 
something  different  from  anything  we  see 
now.  and  of  real  value  to  the  nation.  In  a 
brief  filed  a  year  ago  with  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  the  Foundation 
explained  that  It  hoped  "to  pull  together  the 
Intellectual  and  cultural  resources  of  this 
country,  to  speak  directly  once  a  week,  to 
the  great  Issues  of  the  day  In  every  field  of 
action.  We  are  persuaded  that  If  first-rate 
production  can  be  married  to  first-rate  minds, 
and  focused  on  questions  that  matter,  the 
nation  can  be  offered  enlightened  comment 
at  a  level  never  seen  before." 

The  chief  responsibility  for  making  that 
hapnen  falls  on  a  rather  tense  young  man 
nanied  Av  Westln.  Director  of  the  Laboratory. 
Although  he  is  only  thirty-seven  years  old, 
he  has  had  nearly  twenty  years  of  experi- 
ence with  CBS  News.  While  there  he  collect- 
ed almost  all  the  honors  his  profession  of- 
fers— a  couple  of  Peabody  awards,  an  Emmy, 
a  George  Polk  award,  a  Lasker  prize  for  medi- 
cal Journalism,  and  a  string  of  others.  What 
probably  Is  more  relevant,  he  earned  the  re- 
spect of  Fred  W.  Friendly,  which  Isn't  easy. 
Friendly  Is  a  demanding,  opinionated,  im- 
patient, overartlculate,  and  unforgiving  char- 
acter who  was  once  described  by  Carl  Sand- 
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hure  as  alwuvs  looking  "as  if  he  had  Just  got 
°3  a  foam-flecked  horse."  Other  friends  dls- 
j(^e-  thev  think  he  behaves  more  like  the 
Mrse'  Ed  Murrow.  who  worked  in  close  part- 
nership with  Friendly  for  twelve  years,  once 
■emariced  that  he  was  "a  force  of  nature, 
'iomething  like  Niagara  Falls,  and  often  Just 
js  uncomfortable."  Many  people,  Including 
Vurrow.  believed  that  In  his  years  as  a  pro- 
ducer and  later  as  president  of  CBS  News, 
pnendly  turned  out  some  of  the  best  pro- 
■  jjjs  yet  seen  on  television.  When  he  left 
"Bs'with  a  loud  pop.  In  1966.  he  became  a 
'ons'ulumt  to  the  Ford  Foundation.  Together 
iithMcGeorge  Bundy,  the  foundation's  pres- 
ident! he  Is  the  driving  force  behind  the 
ihole  Ford  concept  of  public  television,  Al- 
ihoueh  he  iias  no  direct  responsibility  for 
tse  operation  of  the  Laboratory,  It  is  quite 
^ible  that,  if  pressed,  he  might  give  Wes- 
'!m  the  benefit  of  occasional  criticism  and 

advice. 

.Wvice  is  one  thing  the  harried  Mr.  Westln 
does  not  lack.  Once  a  week  he  meets  with  an 
Editorial  Policy  Board  which  works  some- 
tiling  like  a  corporation's  board  of  directors. 
la  chairman  Is  Edward  W.  Barrett,  dean  of 
Columbia  University's  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism;  Its  members  Include  a  Nobel 
Prize-winning  physicist,  a  former  U.S.  at- 
torney general,  the  provost  of  Princeton,  a 
couple  of  magazine  editors,  the  president  of 
the  JulUlard  School  of  Music,  the  chief  of 
the  National  Educational  Television  Network. 
and  distinguished  professors  of  history,  edu- 
cation, and  sociology.  In  addition  to  general 
policy  guidance,  their  Job  Is  to  assure  the 
^dependence  of  the  Laboratory.  They  are 
expected  to  absorb  the  pressures,  protests, 
and  abiise  which  any  venture  as  unconven- 
tional as  this  is  sure  to  generate.  They  also 
will  have  to  cope  with  the  disappointment 
of  those  viewers — probably  Including  some 
Pord  executives — who  are  bound  to  feel  that 
to  Laboratory's  performance  does  not  always 
reach  the  high  goals  set  forth  In  the  brief 
quoted  above. 

But  suppose  the  experiment  does  succeed. 
at  least  reasonably  well?  The  hope  then  is 
that  Congress  will  be  persuaded  to  set  up  a 
permanent  system  of  public  television,  oper- 
ating not  Just  two  hours  a  week,  but  on  a 
full  schedule. 

The  President  already  has  asked  Congress 
to  do  Just  that.  In  a  special  message  last 
March,  he  urged  it  to  create  a  non-profit 
corporation  for  public  television,  with  an 
appropriation  of  $9  million  to  get  started. 
To  make  sure  that  it  would  be  "absolutely 
free  from  any  federal  government  Inter- 
ference" he  suggested  that  It  be  run  by  an 
independent  board  consisting  of  fifteen 
"leaders  in  education,  communications,  and 
the  creative  arts." 

The  idea  was  quickly  endorsed  by  top  ex- 
ecutives of  all  three  commercial  networks. 
iThls  is  not  so  surprising  as  It  may  seem. 
Presumably  they  figure  that  the  new  corpo- 
ration would  take  over  all  responsibility  for 
public-service  programming,  thus  letting 
commercial  TV  devote  Its  undivided  atten- 
tion to  making  money  out  of  mass  enter- 
tainment.) It  also  was  acclaimed  by  an  Im- 
pressive array  of  public-opinion  leaders. 
ranging  from  Walter  Llppmann  to  Dr.  James 
R.  Kllllan.  head  of  the  Carnegie  Commission 
on  Educational  Television.  Indirect  but  pow- 
erful support  came  from  the  Louis  Harris 
public-opinion  poll.  It  found  that  "there  Is 
every  sign  of  growing  disenchantment  with 
••elevlslon  on  the  part  of  affluent,  better- 
educated  adult  Americans"  and  among 
many  young  people  as  well.  The  viewers  It 
questioned  wanted  more  of  the  kind  of  pro- 
P^nimlng  which  public  television  could  best 
provide:  news  and  analysis  of  what  is  going 
on  In  the  world,  education,  public  affairs, 
<Jrama,  and  music.  They  also  wanted  less  of 
the  commercial  TV  staples:  horror  comedy, 
soap  opera,  rock  'n'  roll,  Westerns,  and  old 
movies. 


So  far,  however.  Congress  has  shown  little 
interest  In  the  President's  request.  One  rea- 
son, according  to  Congressmen  I've  talked 
to,  is  that  they  haven't  yet  felt  much  serious 
pressure  from  their  constituents.  When  a 
voter  gets  fed  up  with  the  standard  T\'  diet 
of  violence-plus-hard-sell,  he  seldom  writes 
his  representatives  In  Washington;  he  Just 
turns  off  the  set.  (That  may  change,  once 
the  viewers  realize  that  a  better  alternative 
might  be  available.)  Another  reason  is 
money.  A  full  schedule  of  public  TV,  broad- 
cast on  a  live  network  throughout  the  coun- 
try, would  cost  at  least  $200  million  a  year. 
Where  would  It  come  from?  The  Carnegie 
Commission  suggested  a  tax  on  the  sale  of 
new  TV  receivers.  The  Ford  Foundation  has 
recommended  tapping  the  Income  from  a 
yet-untried  communications-satellite  sys- 
tem. Others  have  urged  that  commercial 
stations  be  charged  a  modest  rental  for  their 
use  of  the  public's  airwave;.  The  few  busi- 
nessmen who  are  lucky  enough  to  hold 
broadcasting  licenses  now  have,  in  effect,  free 
permits  to  print  money.  Their  oper:itlng  prof- 
its from  this  monopoly  have  been  enormous; 
and  whenever  they  choose  to  sell  their  li- 
censes, their  capital  gams  have  been  even 
more  fantastic.  They  are,  in  short,  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  greatest  giveaway  of  public 
property  In  the  nation's  history — and  so  far 
they  have  not  paid  a  thin  dime  for  this  spe- 
cial privilege.  So  it  would  seem  reasonable, 
as  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Pechman  of  the  Brookings 
Institution  has  pointed  out.  to  ask  them  to 
contribute  a  small  percentage  of  their  re- 
ceipts to  pay  for  public  television. 

Congress  is  not  eager  to  consider  any  of 
these  alternatives.  So  long  as  the  federal 
budget  is  running  a  record  deficit,  and  facing 
heavy  demands  for  both  the  Vietnam  war 
and  the  crisis  of  the  urban  ghettos,  why  take 
on  new  financial  burdens?  Besides,  no  poli- 
tician in  his  right  mind  likes  to  raise  new 
revenues  in  an  election  year.  And  the  most 
obvious  source — the  monopoly  profits  of  the 
commercial  broadcasters — Is  something  Con- 
gressmen don't  even  like  to  talk  about.  For 
one  thing,  many  of  them  are  investors  (di- 
rectly or  through  family  connections)  In 
broadcasting  stations.  For  another,  every  In- 
cumbent politician  likes  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  people  who  can  give  him  free  air 
time. 

Eventually,  however,  it  seems  likely  that 
Congress  will  create  some  kind  of  public 
television  system — If  only  because  the  United 
States  is  the  only  major  nation  without  one. 
If  the  Laboratory  can  demonstrate  the  po- 
tential for  a  new  kind  of  excellence  in  broad- 
casting, and  if  public  demand  for  it  gradually 
builds  up.  Washington  can  hardly  avoid  re- 
sponding. For  It  is  unthinkable  that  this 
country  will  Ignore  forever  the  possibilities 
In  what  Walter  Llppmann  has  called  "the 
most  remarkable  and  the  most  poorly  utilized 
Invention  since  the  coming  of  the  printing 
press." 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  concluded. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  coiisent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

V      

SOCIAL     SECURITY     ACT     AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stat-ed  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  12080.)  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  an  increase  in  bene- 
fits under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  system,  to  provide 
benefits  for  additional  categories  of  in- 
dividuals, to  improve  the  public  assist- 
ance program  and  programs  relating  to 
the  welfare  and  health  of  children,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill?  The  Chair  hears  none. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

PKIVn,EGE   OF   THE   IXOOB 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  from  now  until 
disposition  of  consideration  of  my 
amendment  No.  440  to  H.R.  12080.  Glen 
Marcus,  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  be 
permitted  to  be  in  the  Chamber  to  ad- 
vise me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  under  ex- 
isting law,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  does  not  have  au- 
thority to  pay  the  counsel  fee  out  of  the 
recovery  of  an  award  to  a  claimant. 

I  introduced  a  bill.  S.  1860.  to  provide 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  could  withhold  from  recov- 
ery of  benefits  where  the  benefits  had 
been  denied  for  counsel's  fees  paid  direct 
to  counsel  rather  than  to  the  claimant 
whichever  is  the  smallest  of  the  follow- 
ing sums: 

First,  not  to  exceed  26  percent  of  past 
due  benefits,  or  such  fee  as  the  Secretary 
might  fix,  or  the  amount  of  the  fee 
agreed  upon  between  the  claimant  and 
attorney  as  a  fee  for  the  attorney's  serv- 
ices. 
This  is  comparable  to  the  allowances 
made  where  the  attorney  goes  into  court 
and  sustains  a  claim.  This  is  to  cover 
cases  where  the  claim  is  denied  and  the 
attorney  sustains  the  claim  in  adminis- 
trative proceedings. 

Under  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  on  November  14,  1967.  and 
sent  me  a  copy  of  it.  stating  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  no  objection  to  the  enactment 
of  S.  1860. 
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Accordingly,  I  have  incorporated  the 
provisions  of  S.  1860  into  this  amend- 
ment which  I  now  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  224,  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert 
the  following : 

attorney's  fees  for  claimants 

Sec.  176.  Section  206(a)  ot  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  inserting.  Im- 
mediately before  the  last  sentence  thereof, 
the  following  new  sentences:  "Whenever  the 
Secretary,  in  any  claim  before  him  for  bene- 
fits under  this  title,  makes  a  determination 
favorable  to  the  claimant,  he  shall.  If  the 
claimant  was  represented  by  an  attorney  In 
connection  with  such  claim,  fix  (in  accord- 
ance with  the  regulations  prescribed  pur- 
suant to  the  preceding  sentence)  a  reasona- 
ble fee  to  compensate  such  attorney  for  the 
services  performed  by  him  In  connection 
with  such  claim.  If  as  a  result  of  such  de- 
termination, such  claimant  is  entitled  to 
past-due  benefits  under  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  not  withstanding  section  205 li) , 
certify  for  payment  (out  of  such  past-due 
benefits)  to  such  attorney  an  amount  equal 
to  whichever  of  the  following  is  the  smaller: 
(A)  25  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of 
such  past-due  benefits,  (B)  the  amount  of 
the  attorney's  fee  so  fixed,  or  (C)  the  amount 
agreed  upon  between  the  claimant  and  such 
attorney  as  the  fee  for  such  attorney's 
services." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Cohen  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  printed 
In  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Depaetment    of    Health,    Education, 
AND  Welfare. 
Hon.  Russell  B.  Long, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Finance, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Chairman:  Thl8  letter  is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  request  of  May  27,  1967,  for 
a  report  on  S.  1860,  a  bUl  "To  amend  title 
n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  establish  a 
procedure  whereby  attorneys  representing 
sucoessful  claimants  for  benefits  thereunder 
may  be  paid  reasonable  fees  for  their  services 
out  of  the  past-due  benefits  to  which  such 
claimants  are  entitled." 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  no  objection  to  enactment  of 
S.  1860. 

The  bill  would  permit  the  Secretary,  when 
he  determines  an  Individual  to  be  entitled  to 
social  secxirlty  benefits  and  that  Individual 
was  represented  by  an  attorney  In  proceed- 
ings before  the  Secretary,  to  deduct  from  the 
claimant's  past-due  benefits  and  pay  directly 
to  the  attorney  the  smaller  of  the  following: 
(A)  25  percent  of  the  past-due  benefits;  (B) 
the  amount  of  the  attorney's  fee  fixed  pur- 
suant to  the  regulations  Implementing  sec- 
tion 206(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act:  or 
(C)  the  amotint  agreed  upon  by  the  claim- 
ant and  the  attorney. 

The  bill's  provision  for  certifying  the  fee 
amount  for  direct  payment  to  the  attorney 
Is  comparable  to  that  In  section  206(b)  of 
the  Act,  which  relates  to  fees  for  services  be- 
fore Federal  courts.  Added  by  P.L.  89-97 
(July  30,  1965),  section  20e(b)  provides  that 
a  court  may  allow,  as  part  of  a  favorable 
Judgment,  a  reasonable  attorney  fee,  not  In 
excess  of  "25  percent  of  the  past-due  bene- 
fits to  which  the  claimant  Is  entitled  by 
reason  of  such  Judgment",  and  this  amotint 
may  be  withheld  from  the  claimant's  past- 


due  benefits  and  paid  directly  to  the  attor- 
ney. When  a  favorable  court  decision  Is 
effectuated,  25  percent  of  the  claimant's 
past-due  benefits  is  automatically  with- 
held, and  the  remaining  15  percent  released 
to  the  claimant. 

If  the  court  allows  no  fee  or  the  court 
allows  less  than  the  25  percent  maximum, 
appropriate  payment  Is  made  to  the  claim- 
ant. If  S.  1860  were  enacted,  similar  pro- 
cedures could  be  established  to  withhold  the 
maximum  amount  which  could  be  paid  di- 
rectly to  the  attorney,  with  any  amount  In 
excess  of  the  attorney  fee  subsequently  fixed 
to  be  released  to  the  claimant. 

Time  has  not  permitted  us  to  clear  this 
report  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  ac- 
cordance with  standard  procedure. 
Sincerely, 

Wn.BUR  J.  Cohen, 

Under  Secretary. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  state  that  I  have  consulted  with 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  he  says  he  has  no 
objection  to  ttiis  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  if  he 
does  not  look  with  favor  upon  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  LMr. 
Ervin]  has  discussed  his  amendment 
with  a  number  of  us  serving  on  the  com- 
mittee, and  we  see  nothing  wrong  with 
it.  Insofar  as  I  can  determine,  it  is  a 
meritorious  amendment  and  I  would  be 
pleased  to  accept  it.  It  will  go  to  con- 
ference between  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  I  would  certainly  think  that  the 
amendment  should  be  agreed  to,  in  view 
of  the  fact  we  can  find  nothing  wTong 
with  it.  I  propose  to  vote  for  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to, 

AMENDMENT    NO.    440 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  440  and  ask  that 
it  b€  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA,  is  as  follows; 

On  page  164,  between  lines  5  and  6,  Insert 
the  following: 

•  COVERAGE  OP  CERTAIN  DRUG  EXPENSES  UNDER 
PART  B  OF  TITLE  XYHI  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT 

"Sec.  149c.  (a)  Section  1832(a)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  is  amended  (1)  by  striking 
out  'and'  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1),  (2)  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ';  and' 
and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

•"(3)  entitlement  to  be  paid  for  allowable 
expenses  (as  defined  in  section  1845(a)(2), 
or.  If  lower,  actual  expenses,  incurred  by  him 
for  the  purchase  of  qualified  drugs  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  such  section).' 

"(b)  Section  1833(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed ( 1 )  by  Inserting  'or  qualified  drugs'  after 


'Incurs  expenses  for  services',  (2i  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  iSi 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ';  and',  and 
(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing  new  paragraph: 

••  '(3)  in  the  case  of  expenses  covered  un- 
der section  1832(a)  (3)— 100  per  centuna  of 
such  expenses." 

"(ci  Section  1833(b)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  the  preceding  sections  of  this 
Act)  is  further  amended — 

"(1)  by  inserting  '(insofar  as  subsection 
(a)  relates  to  expenses  Incurred  with  respect 
to  services  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  thereof)'  after  'Before  applying  subsec- 
tion (a)'; 

"(2)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  and  (2i 
as  clauses  (A)  and  (B),  respectively;  and 

"(3)  by  inserting  '(li'  Immediately  after 
■(b)',  and 

"(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph   ( 2 )  : 

•"(2)  Before  applying  subsection  (a)  (in- 
sofar as  subsection  (a)  relates  to  expense! 
incurred  with  respect  to  qualified  drugs,  as 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  thereof)  with 
respect  to  expenses  Incurred  by  an  individual 
during  any  calendar  year,  the  total  amount 
of  the  expenses  Incurred  by  such  indlvidua: 
during  such  year  (which  would,  except  for 
this  subsection,  constitute  Incurred  expenses 
from  which  benefits  under  subsection  (ai  are 
determinable)  shall  be  reduced  by  a  deduct- 
ible of  $25;  except  that  (A)  the  amount  of 
the  deductible  for  such  calendar  year  as  so 
determined  shall  first  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  any  expenses  Incurred  by  such 
Individual  in  the  last  three  months  of  the 
preceding  calendar  year,  and  (B)  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  amounts  to  be  counted 
toward  meeting  the  $25  deductible  Imposed 
by  this  paragraph,  the  actual  expenses  in- 
curred by  an  individual  with  respect  to  qua;- 
ified  drugs  shall  be  used  Instead  of  the  al- 
lowable expenses  (as  established  pursuant  to 
section  1845) .' 

"(d)  Part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 

"  'allowable     expenses     for     QUALIFIED    DRfCS 

"  "Sec.  1845.  (a)  For  purposes  of  thL' 
part — 

"•(1)  The  term  "qualified  drug"  means  a 
drug  or  biological  which  Is  Included  among 
the  items  approved  by  the  Formulary  Com- 
mittee (estabUshed  pursuant  to  section  1846 

"'(2)  The  term  "allowable  expense  whet 
used  In  connection  with  any  quantity  of  a 
qualified  drug,  means  the  amount  estab- 
lished with  regard  to  such  quantity  of  such 
drug  by  the  Formulary  Committee  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary. 

"'(b)  Amounts  to  which  an  individual  is 
entitled  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1832(a)(3)  shall  be  paid  directly  to 
such  individual.  No  Individual  shall  be  pal'l 
any  amount  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of 
section  1832(a)  (3)  prior  to  the  presentation 
by  him  (or  by  another  on  his  behalf)  of 
documentary  or  other  proof  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  establishing  his  entltlemer.; 
thereto. 

■"(c)  The  benefits  provided  by  reason  of 
section  1832(a)(3)  may  be  paid  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Secreury  may  utilize  the  service 
of  carriers  for  the  administration  of  such 
benefits  under  contracts  entered  Into  betweea 
the  Secretary  and  such  carriers  for  such  pur- 
pose. To  the  extent  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  appropriate,  the  provisions  relat- 
ing to  contracts  entered  into  pursuant  to 
section  1842  shall  be  applicable  to  contracta 
entered  Into  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"  'FORMULARY  COMMITTEE 

"Sec.  1846.  (a)  There  is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  Formulary  Committee  to  consist  o! 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Food  and 
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Administration,  and  the  Director  of 
V  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
'^^7b)(l)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  For- 
„,,,  *J  Committee,  with  the  advice  and  as- 
^/nee  of  the  Formulary  advisory  group 
^«^bllshed  pursuant  to  section  1847),  to— 
"MA)  determine  which  drugs  and  blolog- 
,.^18  shall  constitute  qualified  drugs  for 
i^ses  of  the  benefits  provided  under  sec- 
tion 1832(a) ;  and 

•■(B)  determine,  with  the  approval  of  the 
c-cretarv  the  allowable  expense,  for  purposes 
nTsuch  "benefits,  of  the  various  quantities  of 
snv  drug  determined  by  the  Committee  to 
coMtitute  a  qualified  drug;  and 

-■(C)  publish  and  dlssemln.ite  at  least 
ance  each  calendar  year  among  individuals 
msured  under  this  part,  physicians,  phar- 
^ists  and  other  interested  persons,  in  ac- 
cordance with  directives  of  the  Secretary,  an 
alDhabetical  list  naming  each  drug  or  bio- 
logical by  Its  established  name  as  defined  In 
(^Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
as  amended,  and  by  each  other  name  by 
which  it  is  commonly  known,  which  is  a 
Qualified  drug,  together  with  the  allowable 
expense  of  various  quantities  thereof,  and  If 
any  such  drug  or  biological  is  known  by  a 
trade  name,  the  established  name  shall  also 
appear  with  such  trade  name. 

■••(2)  (A)  Anv  drug  or  biological  included 
on  the  list  of  qualified  drugs  shall,  If  listed 
by  esUbllshed  name,  also  be  listed  by  its 
trade  name  or  names,  if  any. 

■"(B)  Drugs  and  biologlcals  shall  be  deter- 
mined to  be  qualified  drugs  if  they  can 
legally  be  obtained  by  the  user  only  pursuant 
to  a  prescription  of  a  lawful  prescrlber:  ex- 
cept that  the  Formularly  Committee  may  In- 
clude certain  drugs  and  biologlcals  not  re- 
quiring such  a  prescription  if  It  determines 
such  drugs  or  biologlcals  to  be  of  a  lifesaving 
nature 


•"(C)  In  the  Interest  of  orderly,  economi- 
cal, and  equitable  administration  of  the 
benefits  provided  under  section  1832(a)(3), 
the  Formulary  Committee  may,  by  regula- 
tion, provide  that  a  drug  or  biological  other- 
wise regarded  as  being  a  qualified  drug  shall 
not  be  so  regarded  when  prescribed  in  un- 
usual quantities. 

■"(3)  In  determining  the  allowable  expense 
for  any  quantity  of  any  qualified  drug,  the 
Formulary  Committee  shall  be  guided  by  the 
acquisition  cost   to  the  ultimate   dispenser 
(generally,  community  pharmacists)  for  the 
quantities  most  frequently  prescribed  plus  a 
reasonable  professional  fee  for  dispensing  to 
the  patient  the  prescription  or  other  author- 
ized lifesaving  drugs,  or  biologlcals  not  re- 
quiring a  prescription,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining with  respect  to  each  qualified  drug  a 
schedule    of    prices    for    various    quantities 
thereof.  In  any  case  in  which  a  drug  or  bio- 
logical is  available  by  established  name  as 
defined  In  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act,  as  amended,  and  one  or  more  trade 
names  any  one  of  which  Is  different  from 
such  established  name,  the  cost  of  such  drug 
or  biological,  for  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  lowest 
cost  of  such  drug,  however  named,  which  Is 
of  a  quality   acceptable   to   the   Formulary 
Committee.   Whenever  the   lowest   cost    (to 
the  ultimate  dispensers  thereof)  of  a  particu- 
lar drug  or  biological  differs  in  the  various 
regions  of  the  United  States,  the  Formulary 
Committee  shall   establish,  for  the  various 
regions  of  the  United  States,  separate  sched- 
ules of  allowable  expense  with  respect  to  such 
drug  or  biological  so  as  to  refiect  the  lowest 
cost  at  which  such  drug  or  biological  Is  gen- 
erally available  to  the  ultimate  dispensers 
thereof  in  each  such  region. 

"  'ADVISORY    GROUP    TO    FORMITLARY    COMMTTTEE 

'"Sec  1847  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing the  Formulary  Committee  to  carry  out 
its  duties  and  functions,  the  Secretary  shall 
appoint  an  advisory  group  to  the  Formulary 
Committee  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred 


to    as    the    ■'advisory    group".   The    advisory 
group  shall  consist  of  seven  members  to  be 
appointed   by  the  Secretary.  From  time  to 
time    the  Secretary  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  advisory  group  to  serve 
as  chairman  thereof.  The  members  shall  be 
so  selected  that  each  represents  one  or  more 
of  the  following  national  organizations:   an 
organization  of  physicians,  an  organization 
of  manufacturers  of  drugs,  an  organization 
of  pharmacists,  an  organization  of  persons 
concerned  with  public  health,  an  organiza- 
tion of  hospital  pharmacists,  an  organization 
of  colleges  of  medicine,  an  organization  of 
colleges  of  pharmacy,  and   an  organization 
of  consumers.  Each  member  shall  hold  office 
for  a  term  of  three  years,  except  that  any 
member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occiu-rlng 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and 
except  that  the  terms  of  office  of  six  of  the 
members  first  taking  office  shall  expire,  as 
designated  by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  two  at  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
and  two  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  and 
two  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  after  the 
date  of  appointment.  A  member  shall  not  be 
eligible  to  serve  continuously  for  more  than 
two  terms. 

'"(b)  Members  of  the  advisory  group, 
while  attending  meetings  or  conferences 
thereof  or  otherwise  serving  on  business  of 
the  advisory  group,  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  rates  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Secretarv,  but  not  exceeding  $75  per  day, 
Including  traveltlme,  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service  employed  intermittently. 

"  '(c)  The  advisory  group  is  authorized  to 
engage  such  technical  assistance  as  may  be 
required  to  carry  out  its  functions,  and  the 
Secretary  shall.  In  addition,  make  available 
to  the  advisory  group  such  secretarial, 
clerical,  and  other  assistance  and  such 
pertinent  data  obtained  and  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare as  the  advisory  group  may  require  to 
carry  out  Its  functions." 

"(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  become  effective  on  July  1,  1969." 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  fill  a  critical 
gap  in  the  coverage  afforded  millions  of 
older  Americans  under  the  medicare 
program.  Under  the  present  program, 
the  aged  do  not  have  any  protection 
against  the  costs  of  prescription  medi- 
cines, costs  which  represent  a  heavy  fi- 
nancial burden  upon  the  limited,  fixed 
income  resources  of  older  people. 

The  amendment  would  establish  a  new 
prescription  drug  benefit  under  the  vol- 
untary- supplementary  insurance  pro- 
gram of  medicare.  In  many  respects,  this 
amendment  is  similar  to  an  amendment 
which  the  Senate  adopted  in  October  of 
last  year,  but  which  we  were  unable  to 
carry  through  conference  into  enact- 
ment. Under  the  amendment,  which  I 
am  pleased  to  note  has  27  cosponsors, 
the  medicare  beneficiary  who  is  enrolled 
in  the  voluntary  program  would  be  en- 
titled to  benefits  toward  the  costs  of  pre- 
scription medicines  after  meeting  an  an- 
nual $25  drug  deductible.  The  purpose 
of  this  deductible  is  to  assure  that  those 
who  need  help  most  in  meeting  prescrip- 
tion drug  expenses  benefit  from  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  amount  of  benefits  payable  would 
vary  on   a  drug-by-drug   basis.  Under 


some  private  drag  plans,  beneficiaries 
are  normally  reimbursed  a  fixed  per- 
centage of  total  prescription  charges  for 
covered  drugs.  Under  my  amendment, 
the  program's  financial  liability  would  be 
based  upon  an  amount  equal  to  the  low- 
est wholesale  or  acquisition  cost  of  a 
covered  drug  plus  an  allowance  repre- 
senting the  value  of  the  services  neces- 
sary to  fill  the  prescription  for  the  par- 
ticular drug. 

Under  the  amendment,  benefit  pay- 
ments would  be  made  directly  to  the 
beneficiary    after    he    submitted    bills 
which  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  de- 
ductible. The  claim  for  reimbursement 
would  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
claims  for  other  expenses  are  made  under 
the  supplementary,  or  part  B  program. 
In  no  way  does  the  amendment  interfere 
with  the  right  of  the  physician  to  pre- 
scribe in  any  manner  he  sees  fit,  nor 
does  it  restrict  in  any  way  the  choice  of 
medicines  he  wishes  to  prescribe  for  his 
older  patients.  The  amendment  actually 
assumes  that  the  physician  will  continue 
to  prescribe  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
has  in  the  past.  The  amendment  also  in 
no  way  interferes  with  any  pricing  poli- 
cies   employed    by    pharmacists    filling 
prescriptions  for  medicare  beneficiaries. 
Pharmacists  continue  to  fill  prescriptions 
in  their  usual  maimer  and  render  their 
customary  charges  for  these  prescrip- 
tions as  they  now  do  for  medicare  bene- 
ficiaries. The  amendment  proposes  only 
to  help  the  elderly  finance  part  of  the 
costs  of  these  prescriptions  by  providing 
an  allowance  toward  the  amount  of  the 
actual  charges. 

There  is  clear  need  to  provide  some 
relief  for  older  people  who  incur  large 
drug  expenses.  The  National  Health  Sur- 
vey has  reported  that  persons  aged  65 
and  over  acquire  prescription  medicines 
nearly  tliree  times  more  frequently  than 
do  persons  under  the  age  of  65.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  each  of  these  prescriptions 
was  $4.  In  contrast,  persons  under  age 
65  acquired  prescribed  medicines  at  the 
rate  of  four  prescriptions  per  person  per 
year,  and  at  an  average  prescription  cost 
of  $3.50  per  prescription.  The  aged, 
therefore,  not  only  acqtilre  more  pre- 
scribed medicines,  but  also  pay  more  for 
each  prescription  than  their  younger 
counterparts. 

A  look  at  annual  drug  expenditures 
among  the  aged  tells  the  real  story  about 
the  financial  burden  they  must  bear. 
During  fiscal  1965,  older  people  on  the 
average  spent  over  $50  annually  for 
medicines  of  all  kinds,  Thi.«  was  nearly 
three  times  the  amount,  on  the  average, 
spent  bv  vounger  per.sons  for  all  medi- 
cines. "The  disparity  in  expenditures  be- 
tween young  and  old  becomes  even  more 
severe  when  we  look  at  the  portion  spent 
for  prescribed  drugs.  The  aged  spent  an 
average  of  $41  annually— 3  3  times  the 
expenditures  for  prescribed  drugs  for 
those  under  age  65.  Expenditures  for 
prescribed  medicines  also  rise  sharply 
with  the  presence  of  chronic  conditions 
or  impairments  and  with  the  limitations 
which  arise  from  these  conditions  and 
impairments.  Since  nearly  80  percent  of 
persons  aged  65  and  over  suffer  from  at 
least  one  or  more  chronic  conditions,  the 
requirements    for    life-sustaining    and 
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life-giving  drugs  among  the  aged  are 
particularly  important.  It  is  estimated 
that  three  million  older  Americans  spend 
more  than  $100  a  year  for  drugs  and 
medicines,  and  600,000  have  drug  bills 
exceeding  $250  each  year.  Can  there  be 
any  doubt,  then,  Mr.  President,  that 
many  older  people  need  help  with  drug 
expenses,  and  that  they  need  this  help 
now? 

As  Senators  know,  medicare  is  de- 
signed primarily  to  cover  the  costs  of 
short-term  institutional  care  provided  in 
connection  with  periods  of  acute  illness. 
The  costs  of  medicines  requiring  the  or- 
der of  a  physician  which  are  provided 
to  inpatient  beneficiaries  are  paid  for 
under  the  hospital  Insurance  program, 
their  costs  being  Included  as  part  of  the 
facilities'  cliarges  for  services.  But  there 
is  no  provision  to  cover  the  costs  of  drugs 
prescribed  for  outpatient  beneficiaries, 
the  very  drugs  which  help  to  Iceep  these 
people  ambulatory  and  away  from  more 
expensive  forms  of  institutional  care. 
This  omission  is  an  unfortunate  and 
costly  oversight. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  the  Senate  early 
In  1965,  when  the  medicare  program  was 
still  under  consideration  by  this  body, 
that  the  costs  of  prescription  medicines 
were  not  covered  under  the  House-passed 
bill.  In  the  medicare  bill  which  we  passed 
later  in  1965,  the  Senate  adopted  an 
amendment  calling  for  a  study  of  the 
drug  purchase  problems  of  the  aged  and 
a  review  of  ways  In  which  the  cost  of 
prescription  drugs  could  be  included 
under  the  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance program.  Although  the  provision 
calling  for  the  study  was  deleted  from  the 
bill  by  conference  action,  we  were  assured 
that  HEW  and  its  many  advisory  groups 
would  review  the  need  for  additional 
benefits  under  medicare,  including  drugs, 
as  part  of  their  overall  responsibility  to 
carry  on  studies  of  all  the  programs 
authorized  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Last  year,  the  Committee  on  Finance 
reported  and  the  Senate  unanimously 
adopted  an  amendment  to  include  a  drug 
benefit  under  the  supplementary  insur- 
ance program.  The  committee,  in  its 
report,  stated  that  the  amendment  repre- 
sented a  "reasoned  and  economic  ap- 
proach toward  meeting  a  genuine  need  of 
our  older  people."  The  Senate,  therefore, 
did  more  than  just  recognize  the  need; 
the  Senate  acted  on  behalf  of  millions 
of  older  people  to  do  something  about 
this  need. 

Regrettably,  the  amendment  did  not 
clear  the  conference  committee.  We  now 
have  an  opportunity,  in  this  bill,  to  sus- 
tain the  commitment  we  made  last  year. 
The  amendment  I  am  proposing  is,  for 
the  most  part,  identical  to  the  amend- 
ment which  we  passed  last  year. 

The  amendment  is  designed  to  meet 
part  of  the  costs  of  prescribed  medicines 
acquired  by  beneficiaries  enrolled  In  the 
voluntary  program.  The  am.endment  does 
not  propose  to  subsidize  all  drug  costs 
of  the  aged,  since  there  are  many  older 
persons  who  can  manage  to  pay  their 
drug  bills  themselves.  The  bill  seeks  to 
help  those  with  catastrophic  expenses — 
those  who  need  assistance  most. 

There  seems  to  have  arisen  some  con- 
fusion about  the  provisions  in  the  amend- 


ment which  would  be  used  to  determine 
the  extent  of  the  program's  liabihty  for 
the  drug  expenses  of  the  aged.  To  clear 
up  any  questions,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
explain  how  these  provisions  would  be 
implemented. 

Under  the  amendment,  a  national 
formulary  would  review  the  range  of  pre- 
scription medicines  required  by  older 
people  for  purposes  of  diagnosis,  cure, 
treatment,  and  the  prevention  of  disease. 
Formularies  of  the  kind  the  amendment 
envisions  have  long  been  used  in  a  num- 
ber of  private  and  public  programs 
throughout  the  United  States,  so  that  we 
are  not  talking  about  a  new  and  imtrled 
concept.  Included  in  the  formulary, 
which  Is  simply  a  listing  of  substances 
for  which  reimbursement  could  be  made, 
would  be  drugs  which  can  be  obtained 
only  upon  written  order  of  a  physician. 
The  actual  inclusion  of  a  drug  would  be 
left  to  the  professional  judgment  of  the 
formulary  committee  and  its  advisory 
group,  which  would  be  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  professional  health  or- 
ganizations, including  physicians,  com- 
munity and  hospital  pharmacists,  manu- 
facturers, pubhc  health  ofQcials,  colleges 
of  medicine  and  pharmacy,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  general  public.  From 
among  the  entire  selection  of  drug  prod- 
ucts for  any  one  particular  drug,  the 
committee  would  identify  the  wholesale 
price  of  the  least  expensive  product  meet- 
ing an  acceptable  level  of  quality  as  a 
matter  of  professional  judgment.  This 
price,  together  with  an  amount  repre- 
senting the  value  of  the  services  in  pre- 
paring a  prescription  for  this  drug,  then 
becomes  the  "allowance"  which  the  pro- 
gram would  pay  to   the  beneficiary. 

Under  this  procedure,  the  physician 
is  free  to  prescribe  any  drug  he  believes 
necessary  for  the  proper  treatment  of 
his  patient.  This  decision  is  a  medical 
decision  and  can  only  be  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  physician.  My  amendment  sup- 
ports this  concept  that  the  physician, 
and  only  the  physician,  can  make  these 
judgments.  Regardless  of  what  the  phy- 
sician prescribes,  insofar  as  the  drug  or 
its  name  are  concerned — it  makes  no 
difference — the  program  will  pay  for 
a  portion  of  the  actual  charge  for  a 
particular  prescription  on  the  basis  of 
the  allowances  provided  under  the  for- 
mulary. The  pharmacist  will  fill  the  pre- 
scription just  as  he  now  does  and  charge 
what  he  u-sually  charges.  The  patient 
pays  the  charge  just  as  he  now  does, 
and  then  makes  application  for  partial 
reimbursement  of  the  charges  to  the 
amount  allowed  under  the  program. 
Only  where  the  actual  charges  equal  the 
allowance,  can  the  beneficiary  expect 
100  percent  reimbursement.  If  the  phy- 
sician prescribes  a  drug  not  included  in 
the  formulary,  no  reimbursement  can 
be  made  to  the  patient.  But.  if  the  physi- 
cian believes  that  such  a  drug  is  impor- 
tant to  the  treatment  of  his  patient,  he 
is  completely  free  to  write  such  a  pre- 
scription. It  is  expected,  however,  that 
the  formulary  committee  would  include 
most  of  the  kinds  of  drugs  which  the 
aged  frequently  require  in  their  care. 

Under  present  law.  Mr.  President,  re- 
gardless of  the  manner  in  which  any 
prescription  is  written  for  a  medicare 


beneficiary,  the  patient  can  look  forward 
to  absolutely  no  assistance  in  financing 
his  drug  costs.  Under  my  amendment,  the 
beneficiary  can  at  least  expect  to  receive 
some  help  in  meeting  the  high  costs  of 
prescription  medicines,  particularly 
when  they  constitute  an  inordinantly 
high  part  of  their  total  health  care  bill. 
Since  the  allowance  system  is  so 
structured  as  to  provide  benefits  directly 
to  the  beneficiary  only,  the  pharmacist 
is  in  no  way  harmed  financially;  the  doc- 
tor's professional  judgment  is  likewise 
secured. 

The   proposed   effective   date  of  the 
amendment  is  July  1,  1969.  Since  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  need  to  control  Federal 
expenditures  at  this  time,  I  might  point 
out  that  no  appropriations  would  be  re- 
quired to  finance  this  benefit  until  fiscal 
year  1970.  The  mid-1969  effective  date 
of  the  amendment  also  would  provide 
the  executive  branch  with  ample  time 
to   work  out   any   administrative  prob- 
lems they  foresee  at  this  time.  And  even 
if  circumstances  are  such  that  not  all 
solutions  can  be  found  by  that  time- 
more  time,  by  the  way,  Mr.  President, 
than  was  needed  to  tool  up  for  the  im- 
mensely more  complex   medicare  pro- 
gram itself — enactment  of  the  amend- 
ment now  would  leave  us  in  the  position 
to  provide  this  vitally  needed  benefit  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  I  estimate  the  cost  of  providing 
this  much  needed  benefit  to  result  in  an 
increase  In  the  monthly  Insurance  pre- 
mium of  about  50  cents  for  each  bene- 
ficiary who  is  enrolled  in  the  volimtary 
program.  This  amount,  of  course,  would 
be  matched  out  of  funds  from  the  general 
revenue,  as  are  the  other  benefits  pro- 
vided in  the  part  B,  or  voluntary,  pro- 
gram. I  am  certain  the  Nation's  millions 
of  older  people  would  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  insure  themselves  against 
catastrophic   drug   expenses   with   this 
modest  increase  in  premiiuns. 

Like  the  amendment  for  which  the 
Senate  voted  last  year,  this  amendment, 
I  believe,  offers  a  "reasoned  and  eco- 
nomic approach  toward  meeting  a  gen- 
uine need  of  our  older  people." 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  There  is 
not  a  suflBclent  second. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
in  order  to  save  time,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered 
on  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  yeas  and 
nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  committee  considered  this 
amendment  and  rejected  it,  largely  be- 
cause its  costs  are  somewhat  prohibitive. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  program.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  amend- 
ment, as  offered,  carries  no  method  of 
financing.  The  latest  estimate  on  the 
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amendment  as  written,  which  we  re- 
ceived just  today,  is  that  it  would  cost 
1690  million  annually. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  will  suspend  until 
order  is  restored.  The  Senate  will  be  in 

order. 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr  WILLLAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
amendment,  as  has  been  described,  pro- 
poses to  initiate  an  entirely  new  pro- 
-am under  the  medicare  section  of  the 
bill  to  include  the  cost  of  prescription 
and  certain  nonprescription  drugs. 

The  chief  actuary  of  HEW  has  fur- 
nished an  estimate  that  the  first  year's 
cost  would  be  $690  million.  That  Is  based 
upon  today's  current  prices  of  drugs. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  amendment 
would  not  be  fully  effective  until  1970. 
nevertheless,  once  initiated  it  would  be 
a  part  of  the  medicare  law. 

Part  B  medicare  payments  today  are 
costing  those  participating  $3  per  month. 
Secretary  Gardner  has  already  an- 
nounced publicly  that  due  to  the  m- 
creased  cost  of  operating  the  medicare 
program  that  cost  will  Increase  next 
vear  to  at  least  S4  per  month,  or  an  m- 
crease  of  SSV'a  percent.  If  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted  and  becomes  a  part  of 
the  medicare  program  it  would  raise  the 
monthly  cost  of  each  participant  under 
that  program  by  an  additional  $1.60  per 
month.  The  total  cost  of  financing  the 
$690  million  would  be  S3. 20  a  month  for 
each  participant,  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment would  pay  one-half.  But  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted  each  participant 
would  have  to  pay  $1.60  per  month  more 
than  he  is  presently  paying,  which  is  a 
60-percent  increase  in  the  cost  of  the 
medicare  program  as  compared  to  what 
he  is  paying  today. 

As  I  stated  eariler,  the  participants  are 
already  confronted  with  an  increase 
next  vear  of  $1  per  month.  Can  they  af- 
ford this  additional  $1.60  per  month? 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  this  is  a 
poor  time  to  consider  initiating  an  en- 
tirely new  program  and  that  we  should 
have  the  benefit  of  more  experience  with 
the  medicare  program  as  presently  con- 
stituted before  expanding  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  believe  an  examination 
of  the  amendment  would  show  that  it 
goes  far  beyond  reimbursing  medicare 
patients  for  the  cost  of  prescriptions. 

It  Involves  Government  policing  and 
formulating  a  list  of  medicines  that  are 
acceptable.  It  involves  price  fixing  and  a 
number  of  Issues  on  which  several  Sen- 
ate committees  have  been  working— I  be- 
lieve one  of  the  subcommittees  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  and  others. 

When  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  yields  the  fioor.  It  will  be  my 
purpose  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  and  insist  that  we  have  a  live 
quorum  because  there  is  something  In- 
volved here  that  goes  far  beyond  the 
problem  of  paying  for  medicare  prescrip- 
tions and  the  considerations  to  be  taken 
Into  account  which  go  far  beyond  what 
the  Senator  has  mentioned  and  concern 
the  cost. 


Mr.  ■WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct;  I  was  going  to  mention 
that  particular  point  later.  Those  points 
were  discussed  in  our  committee  and 
were  some  of  the  major  Items  which 
prompted  us  to  include  in  the  bill  a  pro- 
vision for  the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Department  to  make  a  study 
and  report  on  this  and  other  phases  of 
the  drug  proposal.  ,    ,.  ^ 

We  should  have  the  benefit  of  that 
study  and  report  before  we  consider  the 
initiation  of  an  entirely  new  program  on 
top  of  other  programs,  a  program  which 
is  estimated  to  cost  a  minimum  of  $690 
milUon  a  year  and  one  which  would  raise 
the  cost  to  all  of  those  participating  In 
the  medicare  program  today  by  at  least 
60  percent. 

I  do  not  think  this  Is  the  time  to  Ini- 
tiate a  new  program  with  the  informa- 
tion we  have  available. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
rejected. 

CALX    OF   THE    BOli. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call  the 

roll.  ^    ^ 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following    Senators    answered   to    their 


names : 

(No.  322  Leg.] 

Aiken 

Hansen 

Montoya 

Allott 

Harris 

Morse 

Anderson 

Hart 

Morton 

Baker 

Hartke 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Hatfield 

Mundt 

Bayh 

Hayden 

Muskle 

Bennett 

Hlckenlooper 

Nelson 

Bible 

Hill 

Pastore 

B0g2S 

Holland 

Pearson 

Bvrd,  Va. 

HolUngs 

Pell 

Byrd,  W.  \'a. 

Hruska 

Prouty 

Carlson 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Case 

.Tackson 

Randolph 

Clark 

Javits 

Rlblcoff 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Russell 

Curtis 

Kennedy.  Mass 

.  Smith 

Dlrksen 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Spong 

Domlnlck 

Kuchel 

Stennls 

Eastland 

Lausche 

Syminpton 

Eliender 

Long.  La. 

Talmadge 

Ervln 

Mapnuson 

T>-dings 

Fannin 

Mansfield 

wni.ams,  N.J 

Fon^ 

McCarthy 

Williams,  Del 

Fxilbright 

McClellan 

Yaroorough 

Gore 

Mclntyre 

Young.  Ohio 

Grlffln 

Metcalf 

Gruenlng 

Miller 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon] .  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan!,  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  are  absent  on 
ofiQcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  BurdickI,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chttrch],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc- 
Gee],  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovern]  .  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  MondaleI.  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney].  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  absent  on  oflBcial  business. 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke],  the  Senator  from  California 


Mr.  Mitrphy],  the  Senator  from  lUinois 
[Mr  Percy],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  ScoTT] ,  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]   is  absent  because  of  death  in 

famUy.  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 

is  present.  _ 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  <No.  440)  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  amend- 
ment No.  440  involves,  really,  two  ques- 
tions. One  is:  Shall  we  add  the  cost  of 
prescriptions  to  the  medicare  program? 
The  other  is:  If  that  is  done,  how  shall  it 
be  done? 

For  the  moment,  I  wish  to  address  my- 
self to  the  manner  in  which  the  amend- 
ment would  provide  that  medicare  pa- 
tients under  part  B  could  get  their  pre- 
scriptions paid  for. 

I  suggest  to  Senators  now  In  the 
Chamber  that  they  turn  to  page  4  of 
amendment  No.  440,  beginning  on  Une  5: 

ALLOWABLE      EXPENSES      TOR      QUALUTED      IWUGS 

Sec.  1845.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  part — 
(1)  The  t«rm  "qualified  drug"  means  a 
drug  or  biological  -which  U  Included  among 
the  Items  approved  by  the  Formulary  Com- 
mittee (established  pursuant  to  section 
1846(an. 

Mr  President,  this  amendment  would 
caU  for  an  OPA  setup.  "^This  would  be 
price  control.  This  would  be  prescribing 
medicines  for  patients  by  bureaucrats. 

Reading  on,  we  find  that  if  the  patient 
is  to  be  reimbursed,  the  prescription  must 
be  Usted  by  the  Formulary  Committee 
which  publishes  a  list  once  a  year. 
Reading  on  from  line  11,  page  4: 
(2)  The  term  "allowable  expense"  when 
used  in  connection  with  any  quantity  of  a 
qualified  drug,  means  the  amount  estab- 
lished with  regard  to  such  quantity  of  such 
drug  by  the  Formulary  Committee  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary. 

The  Formulary  Conunittee  and  the 
Secretary',  or,  in  other  words,  the 
bureaucrats,  will  decide  how  many 
spoonfuls  of  medicine  shall  be  taken.  The 
language  refers  to  the  quantity. 

It  would  be  so  much  sunpler.  if  It 
should  be  the  will  of  the  Senate  to  add 
prescription  drugs  to  the  program,  it 
should  be  done  by  simply  including  the 
cost  of  prescriptions,  period. 

The  rental  on  a  wheelchair  is  pro- 
vided. Should  we  set  up  an  Office  of  Price 
Administration  to  control  wheelchair 
posts  "^ 

This  is  the  back  door  approach  to  con- 
trol of  the  drug  industrj'.  which  threat 
has  been  around  Capitol  Hill  for  months 
and  years. 

The  medicare  patient  is  being  used  to 
bring  about  control  of  medicines,  their 
manufacture,  and  distribution. 
Reading  on: 

(b)  Amounts  to  which  an  individual  Is  en- 
titled by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  section 
1832iai(3)  shall  be  paid  directly  to  such 
individual.  No  Individual  shall  be  paid  any 
amount  bv  reaeon  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1832(a)  (3)  prior  to  the  presentation  by 
him  (or  bv  another  on  his  behalf)  of  docu- 
mentary o'r  other  proof  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  establishing  his  entitlement 
thereto. 
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Skipping  over  to  page  5,  there  is  the 
machinery  to  be  created  to  reimburse  for 
a  medical  prescription: 

Section  1846(a)  Tbere  is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  Formulary  Committee — 

Where  are  we  going  to  house  such  a 
committee?  How  many  employees  will  it 
need?  The  committee  will  have  power  to 
say  what  drugs  shall  or  shall  not  be 
listed,  and  that  a  patient  cannot  be  re- 
imbursed unless  his  prescription  is  on 
that  list? 

FORMtTLARY    COMMtrTEE 

Sec.  1846.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  esUbllshed  a 
Formulary  Committee  to  consist  of  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice, the  Commissioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  and  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

Mr.  President,  everyone  knows  that 
those  three  gentlemen  are  all  very  emi- 
nent and  well-qualifled  persons,  but  they 
are  busy  men  and  they  will  not  perform 
this  service  personally.  Those  duties,  for 
which  they  will  be  charged  with  respon- 
sibility, will  be  performed  by  a  bureau 
which  they  will  have  to  create. 

Reading  on: 

(b)(1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Formu- 
lary Committee,  with  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Formulary  advisory  group  (es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  1847 ) .  to — 

How  much  will  that  cost? 

Here  Is  their  power : 

(A)  determine  which  drugs  and  blologicals 
shall  constitute  qualified  drugs  for  purposes 
of  the  benefits  provided  under  section  1832 
(a):  and 

Mr.  President,  if  this  amendment  is 
agreed  to.  can  a  medicare  patient  who 
has  been  prescribed  a  new  drug  which 
has  come  out  since  the  bureaucrats  made 
their  list  public,  be  reimbursed  for  his 
prescription?  No;  he  cannot  be  reim- 
bursed for  it. 

All  this  machinery  is  not  necessary. 

Let  me  repeat,  that  if  it  is  the  will  of 
the  Senate  to  pay  for  prescription  drugs, 
let  us  do  it  without  subjecting  the  drug 
Industry  to  all  this  control. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  I  am  not 
weeping  for  the  drug  industry.  I  am  in 
no  way  connected  with  it.  None  of  my 
family  or  none  of  those  with  whom  I  am 
Intimately  associated  are  connected  with 
the  industry.  I  have  one  interest,  and 
that  is  the  welfare  of  the  patient.  This  is 
the  backdoor  to  controlling  the  drug  in- 
dustry, which,  in  my  opinion — and  I  re- 
spect those  who  disagree  with  me — is  to 
retard  the  advance  of  it  in  this  country, 
and  it  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
patient. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  not  too 
familiar  with  this  subject,  because  I  am 
not  on  a  committee  that  has  anything 
to  do  with  it.  but  I  have  read  a  prospec- 
tus on  this  proposal.  In  addition  to  what 
I  think  are  the  very  serious  points,  which 
may  be  deficiencies  in  this  proposal,  that 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  pointed 
out,  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  has  an  opin- 
ion on  whether  or  not  the  enactment  of 
this  particular  bill  would  not  seriously 
Impede.  11  not  almost  destroy,  Independ- 
ent research  in  this  country  In  medicines 
and  in  drugs. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  It  will  adversely  affect 

it- 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  In  other  words. 

it  will  turn  research  for  new  drugs  and 

new  medicines  in  this  country  almost 

entirely  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 

bureaucrats? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct.  If  we 
once  establish  a  Formulary  Committee 
that  has  the  power  to  police  both  the 
type  of  drug  and  the  quantity  used  in 
medicare,  how  long  will  it  be  until  that 
system  is  extended  to  every  other  Gov- 
ernment program,  to  public  health  hos- 
pitals, and  veterans  hospitals?  The  next 
step  is  a  local  hospital  to  which  Fed- 
eral money  has  been  contributed.  Then 
we  will  have  the  situation  in  which  no 
one  can  prescribe  drugs  or  sell  or  dis- 
tribute them  to  this  particular  category 
of  patients — which  will  include  a  great 
portion  of  our  population — until  they 
are  approved  by  the  Formulary  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  In  other  words, 
as  I  understand  one  of  the  points  the 
Senator  is  making,  it  is  that  if  some- 
one has  an  ailment  and  the  doctor  says, 
"Well,  there  is  a  new  drug  that  has  come 
on  the  market.  Nothing  so  far  that  we 
have  tried  does  you  any  good.  This  has 
some  potential.  Would  you  mind  if  we 
tried  this?"  that  person  cannot  get 
paid  for  it  because  the  bureau  has  not 
put  it  on  the  list? 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  And  many  a 
person  has  been  cured  by  such  experi- 
mentation or  trial  as  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  Is  right.  I  em- 
phasize that  this  Is  the  back-door  ap- 
proach which  will  apply  to  medicare 
first;  but  once  the  principle  Is  adopted, 
then  the  move  will  be  toward  a  formula 
that  will  apply  to  all  Government  pro- 
grams. 

Now,  I  am  reading  from  line  19,  page 
5,  of  the  amendment,  relating  to  the 
power  of  the  Formulary  Conmiittee  to 
•determine,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  the  allowable  expense,  for 
purposes  of  such  benefits,  of  the  various 
quantities  of  any  drug  determined  by  the 
Committee  to  constitute  a  qualified 
drug." 

A  person  will  have  to  get  permission 
from  Washington  as  to  how  many  as- 
pirins a  medicare  patient  can  be  reim- 
bursed for.  Why  is  that  necessarj-?  If  the 
Senate  wants  to  pay  for  the  drug,  let  us 
take  the  less  expensive  way,  and  just  pay 
the  bill. 

If  the  object  of  this  amendment  is  to 
serve  patients  v.'ho  cannot  pay  for  their 
own  medicines,  why  do  they  include  all 
these  sections  of  control?  Has  our  coun- 
try become  great  because  of  controls? 
Have  we  made  great  advances  in  medi- 
cine because  of  freedom  or  because  of 
controls? 

Going  now  to  page  5.  line  23.  it  pro- 
vides that  the  Formulary  Commission 
shall  "publish  and  disseminate  at  least 
once  each  calendar  year  among  individ- 
uals insured  under  this  part,  physicians, 
pharmacists,  and  other  Interested  per- 
sons, in  accordance  with  directives  of 
the  Secretary,  an  alphabetical  list  nam- 
ing each  drug  or  biological  by  its  estab- 
lished name  as  defined  in  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act." 


That  Is  the  contest  between  trade 
names  and  generic  terms. 

Let  us  think  about  something  else 
This  is  a  proposal  which  provides  that 
the  bureaucrats  shall  publish  a  catalog, 
and  they  must  distribute  it  to  everyone 
registered  under  medicare,  and  all  the 
pharmacists,  and  all  the  physicians,  and 
all  other  interested  persons. 

What  will  it  cost  to  publish  25  or 
30  million  lists  every  year?  What  will  it 
cost  the  Post  OfBce  Department  to  dis- 
tribute 25  million  lists  of  approved 
drugs? 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  would 
withdraw  that  part  of  his  amendment, 
which  is  not  necessary,  and  which  makes 
the  measure  more  costly.  And  I  still  per- 
sonally have  doubts  about  enlarging  the 
medicare  program  at  this  time.  It  is  just 
getting  started.  Our  elder  citizens  are 
paying  $3  a  month.  That  is  going  to  have 
to  be  raised  to  about  $4  a  month  without 
this  provision. 

We  have  a  system  which  provides 
medicare  benefits  for  everybodj*.  re- 
gardless of  income;  and  some  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  that  fact,  in  light 
of  the  heavy  costs. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  my  only  con- 
cern in  this  drug  controversy  is  the  wel- 
fare of  the  patient.  While  I  have  no 
interest  whatever  in  any  drug  business, 
I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  Interest  in 
many  people  who  are  very  dependent 
on  medicine.  I  have  endeavored  to  try 
to  find  out  what  is  the  right  answer  to 
the  question  Involving  generic  terms  or 
trade  names. 

I  think  we  should  totally  disregard  the 
business  pressures  and  determine  just 
simply  what  is  best  for  the  patient.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  trade  name.  There 
are  many  things  that  go  into  the  making 
a  good  medicine  besides  those  ingredi- 
ents listed  in  the  generic  terms.  Would 
anyone  say  that  all  houses  that  have  the 
same  number  of  bricks  and  the  same 
number  of  board  feet  of  lumber  are 
equal?  Would  anyone  say  that  every  cake 
made  from  the  same  recipe  is  equal  with 
every  other  cake  that  follows  the  recipe? 
No.  Workmanship,  research,  testing, 
filler  ingredients,  care  in  packaging- 
many,  many  things  make  a  drug  superior 
to  another  drug  other  than  the  ingredi- 
ents that  are  disclosed  by  the  generic 
term.  I  have  secured  the  opinion  of, 
among  others,  family  doctors  who  have 
no  interest  in  any  drug  store,  any  drug 
or  manufacturing  company.  I  have  asked, 
"What  is  best  for  the  patient?" 

Every  time,  they  point  out  that  equally 
important  with  the  ingredients  described 
in  generic  terms  are  all  of  these  other 
factors  of  care  in  manufacture,  time  in 
manufacture,  process,  filler  ingredients, 
research,  testing  along  the  way.  time  on 
the  shelf,  and  many  other  things.  And 
just  as  one  has  the  right  to  know  who 
made  an  article  that  he  buys  for  any 
other  purpose,  the  purchaser  should  have 
a  right  to  know  who  made  the  article  of 
medicine. 

That  is  what  Is  involved  here.  It  is 
written  right  out  on  page  6:  They  shall 
list  it  "by  each  other  name  by  which  it 
is  commonly  known,  which  is  a  qualified 
drug,  together  with  the  allowable  expense 
of  various  quantities  thereof." 
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The  bureaucrats  are  not  only  going  to 
Dublish  a  list  of  the  drugs  that  can  be 
used  but  the  quantity  and  the  price. 

Why  is  all  that  necessary?  Do  Senators 
realize  that  while  hospital  costs  have 
eone  up  68  percent  in  the  last  10  years, 
and  doctor  bills  and  dentist  blUs  have 
gone  up  from  20  to  25  percent,  prescrip- 
tion drugs  have  gone  down  between  1 
and  2  percent,  over  the  last  10  years? 

Next,  beginning  on  page  6,  line  11: 

(2)(^)  Any  drug  or  biological  Included  on 
the  list  of  qualified  drugs  shall,  if  Usted  by 
established  name,  also  be  listed  by  Its  trade 
name  or  names,  if  any. 

(B)  Drugs  and  blologicals  shall  be  deter- 
mined to  be  qualified  drugs  if  they  can 
legally  be  obtained  by  the  user  only  pursuant 
to  a  prescription  of  a  lawful  prescrlber;  ex- 
cept that  the  Formulary  Committee  may 
include  certain  drugs  and  blologicals  not  re- 
auirtng  such  a  prescription  if  It  determines 
such  drugs  or  blologicals  to  be  of  a  Ufesavlng 
nature. 

That  gives  the  Formulary  Conamittee 
the  right  to  write  a  prescription,  publish 
It,  and  distribute  it  to  25  million  people. 

The  Formulary  Committee  may,  by  regu- 
lation, provide  that  a  drug  or  biological 
otherwise  regarded  as  being  a  qualified  drug 
shall  not  be  so  regarded  when  prescribed 
in  unusual  quantities. 

Who  is  to  determine  whether  they  are 
unusual  quantities,  the  physician  in 
charge  of  the  case?  No.  He  has  to  look 
in  the  book  of  Government  regulations. 

(3)  In  determining  the  allowable  expense 
for  any  quantity  of  any  qualified  drug,  the 
Formulary  Committee  shall  be  guided  by  the 
acquisition  cost  to  the  lUtlmate  dispenser 
(generally,  community  pharmacists)  — 

If  that  is  not  price  control,  how  do  you 
establish  it? 

for  the  quantities  most  frequently  pre- 
scribed pltis  a  reasonable  professional  fee 
for  dispensing  to  the  patient  the  prescrip- 
tion or  other  authorized  Ufesavlng  drugs, 
or  blologicals  not  requiring  a  prescription, 
with  a  view  to  determining  with  respect 
to  each  qualified  drug  a  schedule  of  prices 
for  various  quantities  thereof.  In  any  case 
In  which  a  drug  or  biological  Is  available  by 
estebllshed  name  as  defined  In  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended — 

In  other  words,  the  generic  term — 
and  one  or  more  trade  names  any  one  of 
which  is  different  from  such  established 
name,  the  cost  of  such  drug  or  biological,  for 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  lowest  cost  of  such  drug, 
however  named,  which  Is  of  a  quality  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Formulary  Committee.  When- 
ever the  lowest  cost  (to  the  ultimate  dis- 
pensers thereof)  of  a  particular  drug  or 
biological  differs  In  the  various  regions  of  the 
United  States,  the  Formulary  Committee 
shall  establish,  for  the  various  regions  of  the 
United  States,  separate  schedules  of  allow- 
able expense  with  respect  to  such  drug  or 
biological — 

We  are  even  going  to  have  regional 
OfBces  of  Price  Administration,  under 
this  provision — 

so  as  to  reflect  the  lowest  cost  at  which  such 
drug  or  biological  Is  generally  available  to 
the  ultimate  dispensers  thereof  In  each  such 
region. 

Then  it  goes  on  and  sets  up  an  advisory 
to  this  newly  created  bureau. 

The  amendment  before  us  provides 
payment  of  prescriptions  for  all  includ- 
ing the  wealthy. 

CXni 2068— Part  24 


Mr.  President,  in  these  days  when  we 
are  considering  an  enlarged  Social  Se- 
curity bill,  and  more  and  more  people 
are  becoming  dependent  upon  the  Gov- 
erimient — including  individuals  able  to 
pay  for  their  own  medical  care — it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  what  a  newspaper  edi- 
tor in  my  State  recently  said.  I  refer  to 
an  editorial  printed  in  the  Hastings, 
Nebr.,  Daily  Tribune,  entitled  "Snap  In 
Service." 

The  editorial  begins: 

A  reseii-cher  whose  Identity  has  some- 
how become  obscured  in  the  passing  of  time 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  nine  steps  occur 
in  the  collapse  of  a  free  society.  They  are: 

1.  From  chains  of  slavery  people  rise  to 
spiritual  faith. 

2.  From  spiritual  faith  they  generate  cour- 
age, 

3.  From  courage  they  forge  liberty. 

4.  From  liberty  comes  abundance. 

5.  From  abundance  arises  selfishness. 

6.  Prom  selfishness,  then,  to  complacency. 

7.  From  complacency  to  apathy. 

8.  From  apathy  people  degenerate  to  de- 
pendency. 

9.  And  from  dependency  back  again  to 
bondage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  editorial  to  which  I 
have  referred  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Snap  in  Service 
A  researcher  whose  Identity  has  somehow 
become  obsctired  In  the  passing  of  time  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  nine  steps  occur  In  the 
collapse  of  a  free  society.  They  are: 

1.  From  chains  of  slavery  people  rise  to 
spiritual  faith. 

2.  From  spiritual  faith  they  generate 
courage. 

3.  Prom  courage  they  forge  liberty. 

4.  From  liberty  comes  abundance. 

5.  From  abundance  arises  selfishness. 

6.  From  selfishness,  then,  to  complacency. 

7.  From  complacency  to  apathy. 

8.  Prom  apathy  people  degenerate  to 
dependency. 

9.  And  from  dependency  back  again  to 
bondage. 

It  might  be  interesting,  and  vastly  helpful 
In  the  light  of  current  welfare  trends,  for 
each  of  us  to  estimate  which  of  those  nine 
steps  America  may  now  be  taking. 

It  might  be  even  more  helpful  if,  each  in 
our  own  way.  we  would  try  to  help  adjust 
the  nation's  stride  In  a  direction  that  assures 
a  free  society  In  perpetuity. 

And  perhaps  we  should  do  It  soon. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  again 
express  the  hope  that  the  mover  of  this 
amendment  will  reoffer  his  amendment 
for  reimbursement  of  the  cost  of  drugs 
with  all  of  these  sections  relating  to  con- 
trol of  the  drug  industry  deleted.  I  still 
would  not  support  it,  because  I  under- 
stood the  distinguished  Senator  from 
E>elaware  to  say  it  would  cost  aroimd 
$600  million. 

Perhaps  if  the  time  comes  when  it  is 
determined  that  the  cost  of  medical 
prescriptions  should  be  Included,  some- 
one will  come  up  with  a  formula  whereby 
it  is  provided  only  for  those  people  who 
do  not  have  the  money  to  pay  for  their 
prescriptions.  That  is  not  provided  in  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  All  participants  are  to 
have  their  medicines  paid  for. 

Mr.  President,  If  the  amendment  re- 


mains in  its  present  form,  it  •will  be  my 
purpose  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment,  striking  out  section  1845 
and  all  remaining  sections  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Is   the 
Senator    from    Nebraska    offering    an 
amendment  to  the  amendment? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Not  at  this  time. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  wish  to  speak 
on  the  amendment? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  do.  I  am  in  no  hurry. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
proceed  to  make  any  formal  stat€ment, 
I  should  like  to  know  whether  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  considers  this  com- 
parison of  Senator  Long's  bill  tS.  2299  ^ 
and  Senator  Montoya's  bill  <S.  17>  as  a 
complete  analysis  or  comparison  of  the 
two  bills. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  No;  not  at  all,  Mr. 
President. 

This  is  merely  a  capsule  digest  of  the 
identification  with  respect  to  both  bills. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Does  the  memorandimis 
imply  that  the  formularj*  aspect  of  the 
Montoya  bill  and  the  Long  bill  are  the 
same? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Not  at  all. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  What  does  it  do  with 
regard  to  formularj-? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  purpose  of  my 
memorandums,  which  I  have  placed  on 
the  desk  of  each  Senator,  is  to  try  to 
point  out  the  objectives  of  my  bill  and  the 
objectives  of  the  Long  bill. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  been  discussing  the  formu- 
lary aspects  of  the  bill  for  about  a  half 
an  hour.  I  see  nothing  in  the  memoran- 
dums dealing  with  this  aspect  of  the 
problem  whatever.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator considers  it  unimportant. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  discussed  it  in  my 
statement.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Senator  heard  my  statement  previously. 
Mr.  HARTKE,  I  heard  the  statement. 
I  just  wondered,  though,  because  this  Is  a 
brief  comparison  of  them. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  intend  to  go  into 
it  in  rebuttal. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Does  the  Senator  want 
to  do  that  now? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  No.  I  would  like  to 
hear  what  the  Senator  has  to  say  first. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Basically,  as  far  as  the 
overall  purpose  is  concerned.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  describes  a 
purpose  with  which  everj'one  agrees,  and 
that  is  that  many  aged  people  have  big 
drug  bills.  This  is  nothing  new  to  me. 

I  introduced  a  bill  in  the  89th  Congress, 
first  session,  S.  1788.  This  was  the  Drug 
Stamp  Plan  Act  which  would  have  done 
substantially  the  same  thing  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  point  is  that  we  found  upon  study, 
that  some  complicated  features  are  in- 
volved, but  I  really  still  basically  favor  a 
program  to  determine  the  drug  bills  that 
aged  people  are  paying.  That  question 
certainly  presents  a  major  problem  in 
our  society  today.  As  we  all  know,  the 
bills  are  higher  for  the  older  people.  The 
problem  needs  a  solution. 

As  the  Senator  knows.  I  was  the  au- 
thor of  an  amendment  which  dealt  basi- 
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caUy  with  the  subject  which  concerns 
the  pending  amendment  and  by  the  Long 
amendment  also.  It  provided  for  a  com- 
plete study  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Such  a  study 
already  had  begim.  but  as  the  result  of 
the  amendment,  the  bUl  Itself  requires 
by  law  that  a  complete  study  of  the  en- 
tire matter  should  be  made  by  the  De- 
partment   of    Health,    Education,    and 

Welfare.  ,  .    .  ^     t*  ^^ 

It  is  not  an  open-ended  study,  it  re- 
quires a  complete  reporting  to  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which  au- 
thorized this  legislation,  and  to  the  I=V 
nance  Committee  of  the  Senate  which 
has  jurisdiction.  The  reporting  date  on 
this  study  is  January  1.  1969. 

What,  in  effect  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is  saying  is  that  the  study  Is 
worthless  even  though  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  in- 
sists that  it  is  well  worth  while  and  even 
though  Dr.  Goddard.  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administrator,  says  it  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  ,      ^        , 

The  study  would  be  completed  and  re- 
ported back  to  the  two  responsible  com- 
mittees 6  months  before  the  date  that 
the  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  intends  to  take  effect. 

What  the  amendment  before  us  is  say- 
ing in  effect,  that  in  this  category  we  do 
not"  need  the  facts,  but  would  merely  go 
ahead  and  operate  on  the  basic  theme  of 
the  conclusions  which  we  deem  desirable. 

I  would  think,  after  the  study  is  com- 
pleted, if  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
wanted  a  program  that  would  be  worth 
while  for  these  people,  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  wait  until  those  who  have  the 
responsibility  for  administering  the  pro- 
grams come  forward  with  the  facts. 

I  am  not  one  who  is  adverse  to  pro- 
viding assistance  to  the  ased.  Quite  hon- 
estly. I  am  accused  of  going  too  far  in 
these  respects  bv  some  of  my  colleagues— 
on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  at 

least.  ,_,     ^       ... 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  inform  the  Senator  that  a 
study  was  ordered  pursuant  to  the  in- 
troduction of  a  bill  such  as  this  in  1965. 
A  study  was  then  ordered  in  1966. 

I  should  like  to  ask  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  how  long  a  study 
we  .nust  endure  before  the  old  people  of 
this  Nation  have  prescription  drug  costs 
reimbursed. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  do  not  know  how 
deeply  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
gone  into  this  matter.  I  have  gone  into 
it  in  depth.  I  have  looked  at  some  of  the 
problems  posed  by  the  study  Itself,  prob- 
lems to  which  the  administrators  and 
experts  who  have  attempted  to  do  some- 
thing in  this  field  at  this  moment  can- 
not give  definitive  answers. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  wrong 
with  a  study  that  would  take  as  long  as 
the  bill  provides.  If  one  reads  the  hear- 
ings, he  will  find  that  the  Department 
itself  needs  some  time.  The  people  in- 
volved with  the  actual  determinations  as 
to  whether  a  drug  is  defective  or  safe 
have  said  in  public  hearings  that  they 
could  not  at  this  time  in  good  conscience 
go  to  the  .American  people  and  approve 
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a   program  such   as   the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  advocates. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  purpose.  If 
the  Senator  wants  to  give  money  to  these 
people,  he  can  give  them  whatever 
amount  of  money  he  wants  to  if  Con- 
gress votes  to  pay  for  the  bills.  However, 
that  is  not  all  that  is  in  the  bill. 

I  might  be  inclined  to  support  the 
Senator  if  he  wants  to  provide  that.  I 
do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, would  support  such  an  amend- 
ment, but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  we  would 
have  to  pav  100  or  1,000  times  what  a 
product  ought  to  be  selling  for,  I  would 
be  against  taxpayers  paying  for  it.  If  we 
can  do  this  at  some  reasonable  cost,  I 
would  be  willing  to  vote  to  put  some  tax- 
payers' money  into  the  program. 

Where  the  Government  buys  drugs  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  it  does  not  permit  drug 
companies  to  charge  it  anywhere  from 
twice  as  much  to  100  times  as  much  as  a 
product  ought  to  sell  for. 

The  Government  pays  no  more  than  a 
reasonable  price. 

I  am  not  here  to  find  fault  with  the 
drug  companies  because  they  get  rich. 
That  is  the  whole  idea  of  going  into 
business,  as  I  understand  it. 

However,  if  we  are  going  to  pay  for 
something,  it  does  not  make  a  lot  of 
sense  to  me  that  we  should  pay  an 
exorbitant  price  for  It.  We  have  not  done 
this  In  other  programs  where  the  Federal 
Government  has  bought  drugs  up  to 
this  time. 

The  drug  companies  have  a  $4  billion 
industry,  and  they  spend  fortunes  put- 
tins  their  representatives  in  every  agen- 
cy of  the  Government  that  buys  drugs 
and  honeycombing  them  with  people 
who  try  to  find  some  way  to  make  the 
Government  pay  10  times  what  it  ought 
to  pay  for  its  purchases. 

I  am  opposed  to  letting  them  ever  get 
started  charring  the  Government  10  or 
50  times  what  something  ought  to  be 
selling  for.  Frankly,  if  we  are  going  to 
let  them  sell  drugs  on  that  basis,  we  can- 
not afford  to  buy  the  drugs. 

The  taxpayers  cannot  afford  it.  If  the 
drugs  could  be  bought  at  a  reasonable 
price,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Montoya]  would  like  to  have  that  done. 
I  would  be  willing  to  vote  for  that.  But 
if  this  proposal  were  to  be  a  foot  in 
the  door  for  drug  companies  to  charge  40 
or  50  times  the  cost  of  production  for 
something  they  are  selling  to  Uncle  Sam. 
I  would  be  against  it. 

Two  large  drug  companies  are  located 
In  the  State  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. I  do  not  blame  them  for  trying 
to  make  money  for  their  stockholders. 
But  Louisiana  does  not  have  any  drug 
companies.  I  am  trying  to  look  after 
the  poor  old  folks.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  forgive  me  when  I  try  to  look  after 
them. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  realize  that  I  am  working  on  behalf 
of  the  poor  people  of  my  State  and  of 
his  State,  as  well.  I  was  the  author  of  a 


bill  which  provides  substantially  the 
same  as  the  proposal  we  are  considering. 
I  was  the  author  of  a  bill  which  was 
proposed  in  committee  to  provide  a  study 
in  depth.  But  I  think  I  have  put  my 
finger  on  a  very  sensitive  point,  because 
I  have  thrown  the  issue  into  focus.  There 
is  a  big  difference,  a  wide  gap.  between 
what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  pro- 
poses and  what  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  proposes. 

There  is  a  difference  of  approach.  I 
can  understand  why  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  does  not  want  to  divide  the 
issue.   The   Senator   from   New   Mexico 
has  gone  to  great  lengths  to  do  one  of 
two  things:  Either  to  draw  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction  between  the   proposal   of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  his  own;  or 
he  has  attempted  to  draw  a  comparison 
to  show  that  they  are  alike.  But  they 
cannot  be  both  different  and  alike.  I 
gather  that  the  proposals  are  different. 
I  understand  why  they  are  different.  I 
understand  why  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana will  not  support  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico.  It  really  goes 
back  to  what  has  to  be  done  at  this  stage. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  Montoya  amendment 
and  the  Long  amendment  was,  I  thought, 
fairly  clear.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  was  merely  trying  to  save  the  taxpay- 
ers $100  million  a  year  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  money  which  they  are  unnec- 
essarily paying  to  drug  companie.-?  now. 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  wants 
to  provide  drugs  that  the  people  a'e  not 
getting.  I  was  not  making  that  offer.  I 
was  trying  to  reduce  the  ridiculous  price 
the  Government  pays  for  drugs  under 
the    medicaid    program    as    it    is   now 
operated. 

I  am  aware  of  the  problem  that  con- 
fronts Senators  from  States  which  have 
drug  companies.  I  am  not  trying  to  harm 
them.  There  are  legitimate  interests  in 
my  State,  and  I  have  tried  to  represent 
them  properly.  But  on  this  issue,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  not  torn:  he 
does  not  have  a  mental  conflict  that  tor- 
tures his  conscience  between  the  drug 
manufacturers  on  one  hand  and  the 
poor  old  people  on  the  other. 

We  do  not  have  any  drug  manufac- 
turers in  Louisiana,  so  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  in  the  position  of  thinking 
about  the  matter  entirely  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  taxpayers  and  the  old  folks 
and  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  druggists, 
who,  incidentally,  are  in  favor  of  it.  So, 
my  position  is  simple.  I  am  in  a  position 
to  advocate  what  is  good  for  the  old 
people,  good  for  the  taxpayers,  good  for 
the  druggists,  and  good  for  the  public  in- 
terest generally.  Inasmuch  as  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  no  drug  manufac- 
turers to  worry  about  in  his  State,  this  is 
an  ideal  proposal. 

The  only  people  at  all  angry  about  the 
position  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
takes  are  some  of  the  doctors;  and. 
frankly,  if  they  would  get  over  the  busi- 
ness of  taking  free  samples  and  having 
so  many  friends  among  the  drug  manu- 
facturers, they  would  find  that  this  is  not 
a  bad  deal  so  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

I  must  say  that  this  $4  billion  Industry 
has  done  a  pretty  good  job  of  trying  to 
persuade  some  doctors  that  they  have  an 
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interest  in  making  some  poor,  old  person 
pay  100  times  what  he  should  be  paying 
for  prescription  drugs.  Over  a  period  of 
time,  I  believe  we  can  reach  an  under- 
standing about  that,  also;  because  we 
have  enough  good,  broadminded  doctors 
who,  when  they  see  the  matter  fairly 
presented,  will  understand  that,  in  the 
last  analysis,  this  might  be  good  for  them 
and  that,  if  not  good,  at  least  it  would  not 
Harm  their  profession.  We  do  not  want 
to  harm  the  medical  profession. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  all  it  proposes 
is  that  we  see  which  quality  drug  meets 
proper  standards  at  the  lower  price,  and 
you  would  pay  that  amount.  The  doctor 
could  prescribe  anything  he  wishes.  He 
could  prescribe  a  different  brand,  a  dif- 
ferent name,  that  costs  four  or  five  times 
more.  But  all  you  would  pay  for  it  would 
be  what  you  think  the  drug  that  has  the 
right  quality  would  be  selling  at.  plus  a 
professional  fee  that  would  be  sufficient 
to  assure  the  druggist  that  he  would 
make  a  profit. 

To  do  otherwise,  to  pay  these  fantas- 
tic prices  for  the  drugs,  would  be  to  do 
something  that  is  not  done  by  any  intel- 
ligent hospital  administrator.  They  do 
not  buy  the  drugs  in  that  manner.  The 
Federal  Government  does  not  buy  drugs 
in  that  manner,  and  should  not  do  so. 
State  governments  try  to  find  methods 
of  protecting  themselves  from  paying 
such  exorbitant  prices.  City  governments 
try  to  find  ways  to  protect  themselves 
from  paying  such  exorbitant  prices,  if 
they  are  paying  for  the  drugs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  would  be  a 
good  way  to  do  it.  If  you  are  going  to  do 
it  the  other  way.  I  would  be  opposed  to 
the  amendment,  for  a  different  reason. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  understand  that. 

The  fact  remains  that  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  proposes  and  what 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  proposes 
will  do  nothing  for  the  people  in  1968. 
It  will  do  nothing  for  the  people  even 
in  1969. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana? What  will  a  study  do  for  these 
people  at  any  time? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  will  do  a  great  deal. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is 
really  sincere  and  wants  to  help  these 
people,  why  does  he  not  go  ahead  and 
join  with  the  study,  w'hich  would  b°  com- 
pleted by  Januar>'  1,  1969,  a  full  6 
months  before  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  intends  for  his  bill  to  go  into 
effect? 

What  the  Senator  is  attempting  to  do 
Is  to  appeal  to  the  natural  inclination  in 
favor  of  alleviation  of  the  payment  of 
drug  bills.  But  what  good  Is  that?  Is  it 
the  intention  to  put  it  into  effect  in  July 
1970? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  1969. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  A  full  6  months  after 
the  facts  from  the  study  will  have  been 
made  available. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
ever  been  accused  of  being  a  great  pro- 
tector of  any  special  Interest;  nor  that 
the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion has  ever  been  accused  of  being  a 
great  protector  of  any  special  interest. 
Representatives  of  both  these  agencies 


testified  before  the  committee  that  they 
would  like  to  come  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  to  Congress  on  January  1, 
1969,  and  tell  us  exactly  how  this  prob- 
lem can  be  met. 

They  have  some  pretty  big  problems. 
They  have  taken  over  a  complete  medi- 
care and  medicaid  program,  both  of 
which  have  big  problems.  They  have 
done  a  tremendous  job  of  administra- 
tion, in  my  opinion.  They  have  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  with  respect  to  hospital 
and  doctor  costs,  but  they  are  trying  to 
work  them  out  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
Now  the  Senator  expects  them  to  do 
something  which  they,  themselves,  say 
they  cannot  do. 

I  do  not  have  to  come  in  with  a  lame 
heart  or  weak  feet.  My  1965  proposal 
was  before  this  body,  before  the  Senator 
from  New-  Mexico  submitted  a  proposal, 
to  do  this  verj-  thing.  I  will  be  glad  to 
join  in  this  effort,  but  I  do  not  believe 
a  per-son  should  trj*  to  legislate  facts. 
The  facts  must  be  determined.  We  do 
not  have  a  legislative  study  committee. 
If  the  Senator  wants  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  do  it.  that  is  fine.  I  am  not 
opposed  to  a  study  of  the  facts.  But  I 
believe  we  should  operate  on  facts,  not 
on  emotions.  This  is  an  emotional 
amendment.  It  does  not  provide  for  any- 
thing for  which  the  bill  itself  does  not 
provide.  It  would  be  of  no  help,  and, 
in  fact,  it  may  be  a  detriment  to  many 
people. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
on  what  authority  he  comes  up  with  a 
proposal  of  50  cents  a  month. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  pursuant  to  inquiry  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  came  to  this  conclusion;  and  I 
understand  that  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee still  clings  to  this  actuarial  re- 
quirement. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  clings? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  read  from  page  80 
of  the  committee  report  on  the  Foreign 
Investors  Tax  Act  of  1966: 

The  monthly  cost  of  providing  this  bene- 
fit is  estimated  at  50  cents  to  the  participant 
and  50  cents  to  the  Federal  Government.  The 
participants  share  would  become  part  of  the 
regular  part  (b)  premium. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  now  has  in  his 
possession  a  letter  from  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  as 
to  the  actual  cost  involved.  Is  my  under- 
standing correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  will  have  the  letter  con- 
firming these  estimates.  I  talked  with 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  a  letter  will  be  here  in 
a  few  minutes  which  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  object.  I  am  willing  that  it  go  into  the 
Record,  bat  I  am  not  willing  to  peiTOit  a 
letter  that  has  not  yet  been  written  to  go 
into  the  Record. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
read  the  letter  when  it  arrives,  which 
should  be  within  10  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
need  not  read  it.  The  Senator  can  put 


it  in  when  it  is  here.  It  has  not  yet  been 
written. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  fig- 
ures whiich  I  have  quoted  as  furnished  by 
the  chief  actuary  of  HEW— the  same  es- 
timates which  have  been  furnisiied  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana — indicate 
that  the  proposed  amendment  would 
cost  $690  million  a  year.  The  present  par- 
ticipants in  the  part  ib)  program  are 
paying  $3  a  month  at  this  time  fo*-  medi- 
care benefits.  Secretary  Gardner  has  al- 
readv  announced  that  this  cost  will  so 
up  about  $1  in  January  1968,  to  S4.  The 
Department's  estimate  is  that  the  $690 
million  cost  under  this  amendment  would 
res'olt  in  an  additional  cost  of  S3. 20  per 
month,  one-half  of  which  would  be 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
one-half  by  the  beneficiary. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  when  it 
becomes  operative  it  will  cost  ever>'  par- 
ticipant in  the  medicare  program  an 
extra  $1.60  per  month,  which  will  be 
added  to  the  existing  $4  that  will  be  in 
effect  on  Januarj-  1.  So  it  would  bring  the 
total  co.st  to  $5.60  per  month  for  each 
beneficiary  under  the  medicare  program, 
compared  with  S3  at  present. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  ask  to  have  the 
Department's  letter  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord later.  However,  these  figures  I  am 
quoting  were  fuiTiished  officially  to  the 
committee.  I  understand  that  the  spon- 
sors of  the  amendment  have  an  estimate 
of  their  own.  I  do  not  question  the  right 
of  anyone  to  make  a  guess.  The  Chief 
Actuarj-,  Mr.  Myers,  furnished  these  fig- 
ures, they  were  also  furnished  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  they 
are  available  to  anyone  who  is  interested. 
That  is  the  same  source  from  which  ev- 
ery one  of  these  figures  in  the  commit- 
tee report  came.  The  actuaries  furnish 
all  of  the  figures  for  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  That  is  the  only  official  source 
we  have. 

Mr.  President,  so  many  wild  estimates 
are  being  thrown  around  about  the  cost 
of  this  program  that  I  thought  it  was 
better  to  have  an  official  statement  from 
the  actuary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  that  state- 
ment will  be  placed  in  the  Record  today. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  have  the  floor.  I  shall 
yield  later.  First,  I  wish  to  ask  another 
question. 

Is  it  not  true  that  in  these  programs 
frequently  there  have  been  errors  on  the 
conser\'ative  side? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  from  Del- 
aware sometimes  accuses  me  of  being 

perhaps  too  liberal 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
are.  but  this  estimate  is  based  on  the 
cost  as  near  as  they  could  project  the 
cost.  Under  this  proposal  it  would  be 
operative  July  1.  1969,  but  it  would  not 
become  fully  effective  until  1970.  In  all 
fairness  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
this  extra  cost  to  which  we  refer  is  for 
a  full  year's  operation.  Nevertheless, 
once  we  initiate  this  program  it  is  in 
the  law^  and  all  of  those  who  are  taking 
part  in  medicare  would  either  have  to 
meet  this  extra  cost  or  drop  the  pro- 
gram. 
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Mr.  HARTKE.  The  cost  would  be  about 
$67.20;  is  that  correct? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
Is  correct,  compared  with  $36  per  month 

today.  ^, 

Mr    HARTKE.  It  would  increase  the 

cost  to  the  person  from  S36  per  month 

today  to  $67.20  per  month. 

Mr.   WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.   When 

this  becomes  operative. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  And  that  would  be  in 

1970 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  ,  ,^  .. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  brought  up  the  figures 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  as  to  the  estimated 
cost.  I  was  interested  in  the  figures  ad- 
vanced by  the  proponent  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  extent  that  the  patient 
would  pay  one-half  and  the  Government 
would  pay  one-half,  or  50  cents  each, 
which  would  be  $1  a  month. 

If  that  is  the  correct  answer— and  I 
do  not  believe  It  is— It  would  mean  that 
the  average  cost  of  medicine  to  an  aged 
person  is  $12  a  year,  and  there  is  a  $25 
deductible  in  It.  Therefore,  by  the  fig- 
ures advanced  by  the  proponents — if 
they  are  correct,  and  I  am  sure  they  are 
intended  to  be  correct  but  I  believe  there 
Is  an  error— this  could  be  done  for  $1  a 
month  and  there  is  a  $25  per  month  de- 
ductible, so  that  nobody  would  get 
anything. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  figure  which  I 
read    from   the   committee   report   was 

based 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Which  figure? 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  figure  of  50  cents 
as  being  the  requirement  for  each  par- 
ticipant under  the  program.  That  figure 
was  based  on  complete  coverage  of  drug 
costs  without  any  deductions. 

I  have  a  $25  deduction  in  my  proposal. 
With  respect  to  the  figure  that  has  been 
thrown  around  here,  that  the  title  B 
program  will  be  increased  from  $3  to  $4 
and  then,  eventually,  to  $60,  we  must 
discern  here  that  my  program  will  stand 
on  its  own  on  the  basis  of  the  initial 
premium  payment  of  50  cents  a  month; 
whereas  the  figure  that  has  been  thrown 
around  here  for  the  doctors'  care  and 
the  medical  plan  in  title  B  is  now  on  the 
statute  books. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is  claiming  that  it  will  cost  50 
cents  a  month,  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  claims 
that  the  cost  will  be  $160  a  month. 
These  figures  are  in  direct  conflict. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  figure  I  used  is 
as  of  a  year  ago.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
voted  for  this  to  be  reported. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  voted  to  report  it. 
These  figures  come  from  Robert  Myers, 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare.  It  is  on  his  statement  that 
the  bill  is  presented  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  this  demonstrates  to 
me  that  not  only  is  there  a  study  of  fac- 
tual matters  needed  to  determine  how 
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to  handle  drugs,  but  information  as  to 
the  actual  cost  of  Senator  Montoya's 
amendment  is  also  needed.  This  conflict 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  demonstrates 
the  need  for  a  study  which  will  be  com- 
pleted 6  months  before  the  effective  date 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
asks  for  in  his  proposal. 

Mr,  MONTOYA.  I  am  not  convinced  by 
the  figure  presented  here  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana;  the  figure  of  $600  million 
as  the  cost.  In  a  survey  heretofore  made 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  it  was  estimated  that  the 
total  cost  of  drugs  for  people  over  the 
age  65  in  this  countrj'  was  $716  million. 
There  is  a  $25  deductible. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
that  there  is  a  dispute? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes,  I  agree. 
Mr.  HARTKE,  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  we  should  go  back  and  deter- 
mine the  facts? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  might  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Indiana  that  there  is 
a  dispute  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is 
advisable  to  wait  for  another  study  after 
previous  studies  have  been  ordained  by 
the  conferences  and  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  nothing  comes  of  them.  It  is 
about  time  that  the  old  people  of  this 
country  avail  themselves  of  the  legislative 
process  for  the  provision  of  free  prescrip- 
tion drugs  so  that  they  may  endure  in 
health. 

Mr,     WILLIAMS     of     Delaware.  Mr. 

President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.     WILLIAMS     of     Delaware.  Mr. 

President,  I  wish  to  make  clear  that  I  am 

not  trying  to  say  who  is  right  or  wrong 

about  the  cost  estimate  of  this  program. 

However,  the  Conamittee  on  Finance, 

of  which  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  a 

member  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 

is  chairman,  has  always  accepted  and 

based  its  reports  on  figures  furnished  by 

the  Chief  Actuary.  Bob  Myers.  These 

were   the   figures  of   Bob   Myers   as  of 

today, 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HARTKE,  I  yield. 
Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, that  is  one  reason  I  objected  to  that 
letter  being  placed  in  the  Record  when 
the  Senator  does  not  have  it. 

We  debated  an  amendment  similar  to 
the  one  the  Senator  is  offering  now,  and 
we  adopted  it  last  year.  That  amendment 
was  offered  by  former  Senator  Douglas, 
of  Illinois,  I  think  the  Senator  voted 
for  it,  I  know  I  did.  It  was  agreed  to. 
We  had  the  Foreign  Investors  Tax  Act 
before  us  at  that  time.  We  had  the  cost 
estimate  which  was  the  best  estimate  we 
could  arrive  at  at  that  time.  There  were 
two  things  in  that  Douglas  amendment 
to  cut  the  cost. 

I  want  to  compliment  that  $4  billion 
drug  Industry.  I  have  never  seen  a  more 
adequate  lobbying  job  done  in  my  serv- 
ice in  the  Senate.  They  kept  our  hearing 
room  filled  with  lobbyists  even  when  we 
were  not  talking  about  drugs.  They  im- 
portuned me  and  others  about  this 
matter. 

They  wanted  this  study  and  this 
amendment.  Their  position  was  "Beat 
the  Long  amendment;  the  Long  amend- 


ment would  save  money ;  it  would  not  cost 
anything.  Please  beat  that  Long  amend- 
ment. If  there  is  any  way  on  earth  to 
beat  it,  beat  it,  because  it  would  take 
away  from  us  $100  million  of  the  ex- 
orbitant profits  we  plan  to  make  and 
are  not  making." 

They  would  be  happy  to  see  the  Mon- 
toya  amendment  agreed  to,  If  you  can 
put  a  couple  of  hundred  million  dollars 
in  exoribitant  profits  in  it  for  them.  But 
we  do  not  do  that  where  the  Govern- 
ment buys  medicine  elsewhere  and  we 
should  not  do  it  here. 

If  we  are  going  to  pay  for  it,  we  should 
get  it  for  a  reasonable  price. 

Mr.  President,  now  I  am  somewhat 
familiar  with  that  business  because  my 
father  was  once  a  patent  medicine  sales- 
man. He  sold  two  patent  medicines.  One 
was  named  "High  Poplarlorum"  and  the 
other  was  named  "Low  Poplarhirum." 
One  sold  for  $1  a  bottle  and  the  other 
for  50  cents  a  bottle.  It  was  the  same 
size  bottle. 

The  folks  always  bought  the  $1  bottle, 
not  because  there  was  much  difference 
between  the  two,  because  there  was  not 
much  difference.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween the  two  products  was  that  the 
High  Poplarlorum  was  made  from  the 
bark  that  had  been  skirmed  6ovm  the 
tree,  and  the  Low  Poplarhirum  was  made 
from  the  bark  that  had  been  skinned  up 
the  tree. 

All  we  are  saying  here  Is  that  if  we  are 
going  to  pay  for  it  and  it  is  all  the  same 
thing,  why  not  buy  the  50-cent  bottle? 
That  is  what  we  are  contesting  here.  The 
savings  will  be  enormous,  unless  we  let 
the  drug  manufacturers  get  their  foot  in 
the  door.  One  pill  may  cost  one  penny  to 
manufacture  when  it  is  in  the  public  do- 
main. If  they  have  done  the  research  and 
have  a  private  patent  on  it.  it  is  all  right 
with  me  to  charge  more;  but  if  it  Is  in  the 
public  domain,  everyone  is  privileged  to 
manufacture  it,  and  we  should  be  able  to 
buy  it  on  a  competitive  basis. 

Mr.  President,  the  so-called  cost  esti- 
mate is  obviously  wrong.  It  could  not  be 
right  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination. 
It  was  not  prepared  by  Mr.  Myers.  It  was 
prepared  by  some  fellow  in  his  ofBce  who 
is  well  known  to  the  staff  on  the  Finance 
Committee.  Our  people  know  more  about 
the  cost  estimate  than  this  fellow  does. 
He  cannot  correct  an  obvious  error  when 
it  is  pointed  out  to  him,  but  I  am  sure 
that  with  experience  he  will  learn. 

The  total  cost  of  drugs  last  year,  as 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Montoya]  was  $716  million.  That  is 
what  the  old  people  paid  even  when  they 
were  paying  100  times  what  the  medicine 
should  have  cost,  if  we  look  at  what  it 
is  really  worth  and  what  it  would  cost 
with  the  $25  deductible. 

As  suggested  by  the  Senator,  the  cost 
would  be  far  below  that.  It  would  be 
about  the  same  as  the  Douglas  amend- 
ment and  would  be  the  same  as  the  com- 
mittee felt,  after  studying  it  with  the 
best  advice  It  could  find,  that  the  cost 
would  be  about  50  cents  to  the  person 
taking  part  (b)  in  medicare  and  50  cents 
out  of  general  revenue. 

So  far  as  the  druggists  are  concerned, 
those  who  dispense  the  prescriptions, 
they  think  that  the  Senator  from  New 
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Mexico  is  right  about  this.  They  also 
Sink  that  I  am  right  about  it.  They 
aiink  that  charging  fabulous  and  fari- 
tastically  high  prices  for  drugs  on  their 
Selves  when  they  have  the  same  thing 
for  a  fraction  of  that  price,  is  ridiculous 
All  they  want  to  do  is  make  a  decent 
Moflt  out  of  the  stocks  of  drugs  on  their 
shelves  which  they  sell  across  the 
counter.  They  have  a  staff  to  work  on 
this  through  their  association.  Their  esti- 
mate is  about  the  same  as  the  Senator's 
cost  estimate  in  his  amendment.  It  was 
about  the  same  the  committee  deter- 
Kiined  the  Douglas  amendment  would 
co'=t   to  which  we  agreed  last  year. 

Thus  when  the  Senator  gets  this  let- 
te-  whether  it  has  Mr.  Myers'  name  on 
It  or  not,  I  am  sure  he  would  not  make 
an  obvious  mistake  like  that  on  the  cost 
estimates.  We  will  send  it  out  and  have  it 
studied  and  we  will  advise  the  Senator 
what  it  would  cost.  But  I  think  it  will  be 
just  about  what  the  Senator's  estimate  is. 
Now  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  have  the 
floor,  so  I  will  yield,  but  first  let  me  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me  at  this 
point.  I  see  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr  Nelson]  has  come  into  the  Cham- 
ber, and  he  knows  a  very  great  deal  about 
this  subject.  I  am  happy  to  see  him  on 
the  floor. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  trespassed  upon  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  not  trespassing  on  my  time. 
It  Is  the  Senate's  time, 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  just  received  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Myers,  which  I  wish  to  read  to  the 
Senate.  I  sent  a  copy  of  it  over  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  in  the  event 
he  does  not  already  have  it. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  not 

seen  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  let- 
ter is  dated  November  16 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  today;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes;  that 
Is  today.  It  Is  from  Robert  J.  Myers,  and 
reads  as  follows: 

Memorandum 

November  16,  1967. 
Prom:  Robert  J.  Myers,  chief  actuary,  Social 

Security  Administration. 
Subject:  Cost  estimate  for  drug  benefits  pro- 
posal by  Senator  Montota. 

This  memorandum  will  present  a  summary 
cost  estimate  lor  Amendment  No.  440  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Montoya,  which  would 
amend  H.R.  12080.  This  Amendment  would 
add  certain  drug  benefits  to  the  Supplemen- 
tary Medical  Insurance  program,  with  an 
annual  deductible  of  $25,  and  with  100% 
reimbursement  for  allowable  expenses  of 
drugs  In  excess  of  this  amount  (and  with  a 
carry-over  deductible  provision  from  one 
year  to  the  next).  1  estimate  that  this 
Amendment  would  increase  the  cost  of  the 
program  by  $3.20  per  month  (i.e.  $1.60  pay- 
able by  the  enrollee,  and  $1.60  coming  from 
the  General  Fund  of  the  Treasury) .  The  $3.20 
figure  Is  subdivided  Into  $2.85  for  benefit 
costs,  and  $.35  for  administrative-expense 
costs.  This  cost  estimate  Is  for  the  first  full 
year  of  operation  of  the  proposal— namely, 
the  period  July  1969  through  June  1970. 

On  the  basis  of  an  average  enrollment  of 
18  million  persons,  the  total  annual  cost  Is 
estimated  at  $691  million,  of  which  half 
would  be  payable  from  the  General  Fund 
of  the  Treasury. 

ROBERT  J.  MTEHS. 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield  at  this 

point?  ^      1  ij  4.„ 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  who  has 
proposed  an  amendment  which  will  take 
effect  6  months  after  the  study  in  the 
bill  has  been  completed. 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  answer  the  Senator  from 

Delaware   on   this   particular   pomt 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This  is 
a  report  bv  Mr.  Myers,  the  Chief  Actuary. 
Mr  MONTOYA.  I  am  going  to  answer 
him  too.  "niis  letter  is  a  study  and  an 
opinion  made  by  Mr.  Myers  with  respect 
to  100-percent  reimbursement.  My  bill  is 
tuned  to  another  approach,  and  I  will 
give  the  Senate  an  example. 

Suppose  there  are  five  drugs  which 
will  accomplish  the  same  objective.  Sup- 
pose drug  A  costs  $1.20  and  that  drug  E, 
the  last  in  the  same  category,  costs  $20. 
There  are  situations  hke  that.  Under 
the  evaluation  which  is  the  basis  for  this 
estimate,  Mr.  Myers  estimates  the  high 
value  of  the  drug,  not  the  low  value. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is  making  a  statement  or  an  as- 
sertion that  I  do  not  see  in  the  letter. 

Mr,  MONTOYA.  Let  me  read  from  the 
letter. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Very  well. 
Mr. MONTOYA  treading*  : 
This  amendment  would  add  certain  drug 
benefits  to  the  Supplementary  Medical  In- 
surance program  with  an  annual  deductible 
of  $25.  and  with  100  percent  reimbursement 
for   allowable   expenses  of  drugs. 

My  amendment  does  not  contemplate 
100-percent  reimbursement:  It  con- 
templates reimbursement  only  for  such 
expense  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Formularv  Committee  to  be  a  reasonable 
claim  for  reimbursement  for  a  particular 
drug. 

Mr,  HARTKE.  The  Senator  may  con- 
tend that  the  actuary  did  not  under- 
stand his  amendment,  but  as  I  read  the 
letter— and  I  am  sure  the  letter  will 
speak  for  itself— it  is  speaking  about 
amendment  No,  440.  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr,  Mon- 
toya], Mr.  Myers  does  not  say  anything 
about  the  actual  cost  at  the  drugstore. 
•I  think  this  demonstrates  quit*  con- 
clusively that  there  is  a  dispute  as  to 
cost,  as  well  as  to  some  other  factors. 
Merely  so  that  there  will  not  be  any 
further  misunderstanding,  there  are 
some  other  facts  to  which  I  should  like 
to  return.  I  shall  read  them: 

This  Is  further  borne  out.  this  high  cost  of 
drugs  for  such  persons,  In  the  same  calendar 
1963  report,  which  Is  that  of  the  Division 
of  Program  StatlsUcs  and  Analysis,  Bureau  of 
Family  Services,  In  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  under  date  of  May 
25,  1964. 


Before  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
becomes  too  excited,  these  figures  really 
back  up  the  type  of  approach  which  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  advocating. 
I  continue  to  read: 

There  a  combined  dollar  figure  Is  given  for 
the  total  amount  of  payment  for  vendor 
medical  bills  In  five  types  of  public  assist- 
ance. There  the  total  of  $96,425,000  paid  for 
physicians'  services  was  almost  matched  by 
the  sum  of  $92,229,000  paid  for  prescribed 
drugs. 


Those  words  demonstrate  the  high  cost 
of  drugs.  They  are  from  my  statement 
at  the  time  I  introduced  the  Drug  Stamp 
Act  of  1965  in  support  of  my  own  basic 
approach,  which  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is  also  seeking  to  achieve.  They 
appear  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
volume  111.  part  6,  page  7822. 

Wnat  I  am  trying  to  tell  the  Senate, 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  understand 
it  is  that  I  support  a  program  which  will 
provide  for  the  paying  of  drug  expenses, 
but  I  do  not  think  we  should  do  that 
vtithout  first  determining  facts  which 
cannot  be  determined  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  really  concur  in  the  testimony 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  that  the  implementation  of 
this  tvpe  of  approach  should  await  the 
completion  of  the  study  of  costs  of  drugs. 
That  is  what  I  propose. 

I  am  the  author  of  an  amendment 
which  is  now  a  part  of  the  pending  bill. 
It  was  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  The  committee  rejected  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
and  rejected,  incidentally,  the  approach 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  by  a  roll- 
call  vote  in  committee  to  continue  the 
present  study.  The  study  which  is  under- 
way is  being  conducted  at  this  time  in 
good  conscience  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  will 
be  completed  and  ready  for  a  report  by 
Januarv  1.  1969.  6  full  months  before  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  even  intends 
that  his  amendment  should  take  effect. 

If  we  had  the  study  completed,  it  would 
enable  this  body  to  act  in  full  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances  and  the  facts,  not 
onlv  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  drugs, 
but  also  with  regard  to  the  costs,  in 
order  that  we  could  present  them  to  the 
Finance  Committee. 

This  is  nothing  new.  For  many  months 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives have  been  forums  for  what  Is  an 
increasingly  bitter  and  emotional  debate 
over  drug  o.uahty  and  prices.  Those 
studies  and  hearings  are  going  on  at  the 
present  time  in  this  body,  not  only  in 
the  Finance  Committee,  but  in  other 
committees  of  the  U,S,  Senate. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  stated — and  as 
often  denied— that  as  simple  an  expedi- 
ent as  prescribing  or  buying  drugs  by 
their  generic  names  would  produce 
major  savings  for  Federal  and  State 
health  and  welfare  agencies  and  for  in- 
dividual patients  everywhere,  with  no 
loss  in  therapeutic— that  is,  medical- 
effectiveness  of  the  products  given  to 
patients. 

I  fear  that  we  are  getting  Involved, 
not  in  questions  of  fact,  nor  in  questions 
of  debate  and  study  as  to  what  is  in- 
volved but  in  an  emotional  discussion 
over  a  whole  series  of  complex  medical, 
social,  scientiflc,  economic,  and  related 
issues,  which  have  been  oversimpUfied. 
And  that  is  the  approach  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico.  That  is  exactly 
what  the  Senator  from  Indiana  proposed 
in  his  drug  stamp  plan,  which  was  re- 
jected. I  am  not  complaining  about  that. 
I  am  not  complaining  of  the  fact  that 
I  Introduced  an  overall  proposal,  as  to 
which  it  was  demonstrated  that  more 
facts  needed  to  be  developed. 

All  of  us  are  fully  aware  of  the  Im- 
portance of  the  supporting  role  in  the 
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delivery  of  health  care  to  our  aged  peo- 
ple. I  was  no  newcomer  to  that.  I  helped 
draft  the  medicare  bill  in  1961.  I  have 
been  a  cosponsor  of  every  one  of  these 
measures.  I  was  not  hesitant  about  these 
proposals.  The  administration  proposed 
a  15-percent  Increase  in  retirement  bene- 
fits and  a  $70  a  month  minimum,  and 
several  other  proposals.  If  we  had  had 
the  type  of  support  which  we  now  have 
on  an  emotional  basis,  perhaps  we  could 
have  given  the  elderly  people  what  they 
were  entitled  to,  and  have  given  them 
$100  per  month,  rather  than  $70.  I  pre- 
fer to  give  them  the  money  to  live  on. 
Give  the  20  million  or  more  aged  people 
$100,  which  would  take  them  out  of  the 
level  of  poverty  so  that  they  can  pay  for 
their  medicines. 

This  is  more  than  what  this  body  or 
the  other  body  wants  to  do.  The  House 
of  Representatives  wants  to  give  them 
only  $50  a  month. 

So  I  do  not  have  to  apologize  for  my 
actions  on  this  legislation. 

If  protecting  the  public  health  were 
not  reason  enough  for  us  to  act,  and  of 
course  it  is,  protecting  the  public  purse 
which  finances  the  Government's  ex- 
panding health  programs  requires  that 
these  lingering  issues  of  drug  quality-  and 
costs  be  resolved  once  and  for  all,  and  as 
promptly  as  possible. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  there  are  two 
factors  involved,  not  just  that  of  cost,  but 
of  quality.  They  should  be  resolved  as 
quickly  as  possible.  That  is  what  the  bill 
Intends  to  do.  It  intends  to  have  a  review 
of  this  matter  and  a  report  6  months 
before  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
could  even  have  his  present  amendment 
in  eflfect. 

But  dollars  and  cents,  Mr.  President, 
are  not  the  only  things  at  stake. 

Assuring  the  quality  of  patient  care 
must  remain  a  first  consideration.  This 
has  been  one  of  the  real,  agonizing  prob- 
lems that  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  had  in  put- 
ting the  medicare  program  into  effect. 
I  compliment  the  Department  for  work- 
ing out  a  very  sticky  situation  and  giv- 
ing priority  to  the  health  of  the  aged 
people. 

Our  Nation's  wise  public  policy  of  fos- 
tering progress  of  the  medical  and  re- 
lated sciences  for  every  man's  benefit 
must  also  be  maintained.  Only  after  care- 
ful consideration  of  all  factors  bearing 
on  these  crucial  aspects  can  we  really 
afford  to  get  down  to  dollars  and  cent.s. 

In  recognition  of  the  complexities  of 
these  issues,  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  has  added  to  the 
House-passed  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967.  H.R.  12080.  a  provision 
which  was  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
a  comprehensive  investigation  of  the  ef- 
fects of  two  major  legislative  proposals 
In  the  field  of  health  and  welfare. 

These  legislative  proposals,  one  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
and  the  other  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  were: 

First,  a  bill  to  add  certain  prescribed 
drugs  to  the  supplementary  medicare  in- 
surance program  under  specific  quality 
and  cost  controls;  and,  second,  a  bill  to 
establish  Federal  standards  of  quality 


and  cost  for  drugs  provided  under  other 
health  and  welfare  sections  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  report  back  to  the 
Congress  with  his  findings  and  recom- 
mendations by  January  1,  1969. 

Consideration  would  be  specifically 
given  by  the  Secretary,  under  the  bill,  to 
the  following  factors: 

First.  Price  savings  which  might  ac- 
crue to  the  U.S.  Government  from  the 
enactment  of  such  legislation. 

Second.  Effects  upon  all  segments  of 
the  health  professions. 

Third.  Effects  upon  all  elements  of  the 
pharmaceutical  industry.  Including  large 
and  small  manufacturers  of  drugs, 
wholesalers,  and  retailers  of  drugs. 

Fourth.  Such  other  medical,  economic, 
and  social  factors  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  material. 

During  hearings  on  these  proposals, 
testimony  was  presented  by  oflBcials  of 
the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  De- 
partment, including  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Wit- 
nesses from  the  professions  of  medicine 
and  pharmacy,  and  from  the  pharma- 
ceutical industry  also  appeared. 

The  overwhelming  weight  of  this  testi- 
mony was  that  action  should  be  deferred 
by  Congress  pending  the  completion  of 
comprehensive  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Department  studies  of  the  pro- 
fessional, economic,  social,  and  other  ef- 
fects of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  have  been  following 
the  debate  and  the  dialog  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  with  some  interest.  I  won- 
der what  additional  facts  we  need  to 
know  that  a  great  many  American  peo- 
ple are  paying  exorbitant  prices  for  the 
cost  of  drugs,  particularly  our  elderly 
citizens, 

Mr.  HARTKE.  May  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mai-yland  that  the  report  of 
the  HEW  demonstrates  that  there  are  12 
items,  which  are  complex  and  hl.ghly  con- 
troversial, on  which  they  have  not  been 
able  to  make  a  decision,  and  which  I  will 
read  in  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  overall  problem  is 
universally  recognized,  as  between  the 
work  of  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  and 
the  Judiciary-  Committee,  that  this  is  one 
place  where  many  American  citizens  are 
really  taken  advantage  of. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  how  he  proposes  to  do 
this  any  faster  by  following  the  proce- 
dure outlined  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  in  his  amendment  today,  other 
than  by  following  that  procedure  which 
is  outlined  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  In  the  first  place,  the 
activities  of  the  opposition  indicate  that 
if  the  amendment  were  adopted,  protec- 
tion would  accrue  to  the  American  citi- 
zens, particularly  the  elderly,  in  a  much 
more  rapid  fashion. 

Basically,  the  minute  the  drug  com- 
panies come  under  the  same  restrictions, 
the  minute  our  elderly  have  the  same 
protection  on  the  cost  of  drugs  outside  of 
a  hospital  that  they  now  have  in  it,  the 
protection  begins:  is  that  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No,  that  does  not  corre- 


spond with  the  facts ;  but  the  question  I 
asked  was.  How  would  he  accomplish  his 
goal  any  faster?  The  bill  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  would  not  go  into  eflect 
next  year.  Read  it. 

I  recall  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  complained  about  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Myers,  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. I  read  from  line  2,  under 
section  1832*a)  (3),  as  follows: 

100  percent  of  such  e.xpenses. 

That  happens  to  be  in  the  Senator's 
bill,  in  case  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico failed  to  read  his  own  bill. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
further?  If  it  is  not  to  go  into  effect  next 
year,  why  the  big  opposition? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  There  is  not  going  to  be 
any  effect  at  all.  This  will  destroy  the 
effect  of  the  study  now  being  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  not  want  the  study 
made? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland,  quite  frankly,  would  like  to  see 
the  people  of  the  United  States  protected 
from  the  exorbitant  cost  of  drugs,  par- 
ticularly our  elderly  people. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  would,  too. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment is  worthy  of  commendation,  and  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
and  hope  he  perseveres  in  this  fight. 

Goodness  knows,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  deserve  a  few  champions 
in  this  field,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  in  there  look- 
ing after  the  little  man  and  the  elderly 
man,  who  is  hit  hardest  by  these  costs.  I 
know  what  those  prices  are. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  Is  quite  right  in  commending 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  because 
this  is  a  noble  purpose.  But  that  noble 
purpose  will  not  be  accomplished  as  fast 
nor  in  as  good  a  fashion  as  if  we  fol- 
lowed the  provisions  in  the  Senate  bill. 

But  I  am  not  competent  to  determine 
what  drugs  are  to  be  used,  and  do  not 
propose  to  try  to  tell  them  how  to  do  It. 
I  think  it  is  better  to  follow  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare study.  I  shall  detail  those  studies  in 
a  moment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
one  of  the  features  of  my  bill  is  to  estab- 
lish a  Formulary  Committee,  which  I 
think  is  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  When  would  that  Com- 
mittee be  established? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Immediately  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  section,  which 
would  be  July  1,  1969. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  May  I  go  further? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Well,  let  us  just- 
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Mr.  MONTOYA.  And  lay  my  premise 
for  the  question? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Well,  all  right. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Under  some  of  the 
State  laws  or  practices,  there  have  been 
formulary  committees  estabhshed.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  has  a  formu- 
lary committee.  Walter  Reed  Hospital  op- 
erates under  a  formulary  committee  con- 
cept for  the  prescribing  of  drugs.  The 
Naval  Hospital   at   Bethesda  does   the 


same  thing.  Eighty  percent  of  the  hos- 
pitals in  this  country  operate  under  a 
formulary  committee. 

The  basis  and  reason  for  the  Formu- 
lary Committee  is  to  try  to  prevent  the 
gouging  of  innocent  people,  and  to  en- 
able the  doctors  to  have  guidelines  that 
they  can  depend  on. 

I  state  an  example:  In  studying  the 
need  for  formulary  recommendations,  we 
found  glaring  discrepancies  in  costs  for 
the  same  drugs.  Take  the  drug  named 
methyltestosterone,  a  male  hormone;  In 
the  classification  of  drugs  in  this  particu- 
lar category,  the  cost  for  one  form  of 
that  drug  is  $1.17  for  25  milligram  tablets. 
The  highest  cost  for  the  same  drug  in 
the  same  quantity  is  $20.40;  a  discrep- 
ancy of  almost  $19  for  the  same  drug, 
but  manufactured  by  different  manu- 
facturers. 

Let  me  go  into  another  comparison. 
On  pentaerithrlthol  tetranitrate,  for  10 
milligram  tablets,  the  minimum  price  is 
25  cents,  but  another  company  charges 
$2.50.  For  the  same  drug  prescribed  in  a 
different  dosage,  20  milligram  tablets  in- 
stead of  10,  the  cost  is  28  cents  by  one 
manufacturer,  and  $3.75  by  another 
manufacturer,  for  the  same  quality  drug 
in  the  same  quantity. 

That  is  what  the  Formulary  Commit- 
tee concept  is  trj'ing  to  focus  on:  The 
discrepancy  between  charges  by  differ- 
ent manufacturers  for  the  same  dnig,  of 
the  same  quality. 

I  believe  that  the  formulary  concept 
Is  something  Congress  should  look  Into. 
I  think  that  my  amendment  would  es- 
tablish this  concept  and  approach  across 
the  medical  landscape  of  this  country. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Formulary  Committee  approach  Is 
right  or  not.  I  am  not  going  to  try  to 
make  that  judgment.  I  am  not  against 
cutting  down  costs  of  drugs  where  ex- 
ccssivc 

I  am  no  Johnny-come-lately  in  this 
field  myself.  My  bill  was  Introduced  In 
1965.  But  If  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
thinks  something  great  Is  going  to  hap- 
pen, I  call  to  his  attention  that  what 
this  does  is  delay  the  very  study  he  wants 
until  July  21,  1969,  but  if  you  follow  the 
bill  itself,  you  will  have  the  study  com- 
pleted by  January  1,  1969.  the  effective 
date  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

I  cannot  even  begin  to  imderstand  all 
the  things  on  page  5,  all  the  things  on 
page  6.  or  all  the  things  on  page  7  which 
deal  with  the  complaints  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  has  as  to  the  drug 
Industry.  I  am  not  talking  about  that.  I 
am  talking  about  getting  an  effective 
bill. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  by 
leaders  of  the  Senate,  over  the  years,  dat- 
ing back  to  the  time  of  the  late  distin- 
guished Senator  Kefauver  from  Ten- 
nessee, to  get  some  sort  of  exposure  on 
the  exorbitant  costs  of  drugs  before  the 
American  people,  the  efforts  made  to  get 
the  inquiry  taken  up  in  the  Antitrust 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  the  tremendous  lobbying 


efforts  brought,  time  and  again,  to  beat 
it  down? 

Is  the  Senator  aware  of  the  tremen- 
dous lobbying  efforts  now  being  made  to 
beat  down  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico?  Does  the  Senator 
think  there  will  be  any  less  efforts  next 
year,  or  2  years  from  now,  if  they  are 
successful  in  beating  down  this  measure 
again  now? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  makes  a 
highly  emotional  speech,  and  tries  to 
talk  about  things  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  what  I  am  talking  about.  The 
Senator  ignores  the  fact  that  section  1846 
of  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  will  not  go  into 
effect  until  July  1969.  I  ask  him,  regard- 
less of  whether  any  effort  is  behig  made — 

I  am  not  saying  whether  it  is  or  is  not 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Does  the  Senator  deny 
it? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor.  The  Senator  from  Maryland 
ought  to  first  read  and  find  out  that  all 
the  same  arguments  that  could  be  made 
against  this  proposition  can  be  made 
just  as  weU  July  1,  1969,  6  months  after 
the  completion  of  the  study  provided  for 
in  this  bill.  He  does  a  great  disservice  if 
he  is  really  interested  in  helphig  people, 
and  he  does  a  great  disservice  to  the 
elderly,  by  attempting  to  put  off  this  type 
of  study  until  July  1969. 1  suggest  he  read 
the  blU.  The  bill  provides  that  this  study 
begin  on  January  1,  1969. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  I  do 
not  see  why  the  Senator  does  not  join 
me,  if  he  believes  what  he  says. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  j'leld? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes;  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  amendment  is  not  offered  as 
a  substitute  for  the  study  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  wants.  The  Senator  can 
have  his  cake  and  eat  it,  too.  as  far  as 
the  sponsors  of  the  amendment  are  con- 
cerned. But  we  think  we  know  what  this 
studj'  is  all  about.  We  think  the  drug 
companies  are  urging  it. 

I  think  their  purpose  is,  hopefully,  that 
hi  the  next  election  they  may  be  able  to 
defeat  a  few  of  us  who  are  rurming  for 
office,  some  of  us  who  want  to  protect 
the  old  people  from  paying  high  drug 
prices.  They  think  that,  after  they  get 
through  with  that  effort,  we  certainly 
will  not  be  able  to  legislate  on  the  subject, 
and  they  will  still  be  able  to  require  the 
old  folks  to  pay  the  high  prices. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  help  the  old 
people  get  drugs  at  a  reasonable  price, 
it  would  be  better  to  try  to  do  this  when 
the  legislators  are  here  who  want  to  do 
so.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  wait  until  after 
the  next  election  when  the  drug  people 
will  perhaps  succeed  in  getting  some 
people  elected  so  that  they  may  be  sure 
that  the  drugs  will  not  be  piurchased 
unless  they  are  purchased  on  their  terms. 
That  is  what  the  drug  people  want  to 
use  this  study  for.  They  think  that  per- 
haps the  91st  Congress  might  be  more 
favorable  to  the  drug  manufacturers  or. 
on  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  less  fav- 
orable to  the  old  people  than  the  90th 
Congress. 
That  is  basically,  I  suspect,  why  the 


drug  companies  prefer  that  a  study  be 
made,  and  nothing  more.  But  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  prefers  that  we 
have  the  study  and  also  act  so  that  the 
people  can  have  the  dnigs,  and  rather 
than  paying  a  high  price  for  the  drugs, 
the  people  would  pay  50  cents  a  month 
c£tch 

That  Is  what  we  are  talking  about, 
getting  drugs  for  a  reasonable  price.  The 
old  people  would  pay  half  the  cost  and 
the  Government  would  pay  half  the  cost. 
And  if  we  have  to  buy  High  Poplarlorum, 
it  would  be  bought  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

We  can  pay  high  tributes  to  some  of 
the  fine  maniifacturers  who  produce 
good  drugs.  But  the  executives  get  all  on 
earth  that  the  traffic  can  possibly  bear 
and  they  find  ways  to  keep  from  com- 
peting with  their  neighbors  for  the  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 

from  Louisiana. 

The  committee  bill  would  order  studies 
to  be  made,  and  in  fact  work  on  certain 
aspects  of  this  project  is  well  under- 
way. , 

I  shall  give  a  quotation  concerning 
what  Congress  has  been  told  about  this 
very  thing.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am 
as  well  informed  as  is  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  on  all  of  these  facts.  However, 
these  words  are  important. 

On  January  23,  1967,  in  his  message 
on  older  Americans,  the  President  noted 
thatr— 

Medicare  does  not  cover  prescription  drugs 
for  a  patient  outside  the  hospital. 

He  told  the  Congress: 

We  recognize  that  many  practical  difficul- 
ties remain  unresolved  concerning  the  cost 
and  quality  of  such  drugs.  This  matter  de- 
serves prompt  attention.  I  am  directing  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  undertake  immediately  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  problems  of  including  the  cost 
of  prescription  drugs  under  Medicare. 

Those  are  the  words  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  Januarj'  23.  1967. 
less  than  a  year  ago. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Senator 
prepared  to  say  that  the  President  is 
right  about  everything  he  says? 

Mr  HARTKE.  I  have  just  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  President 
did  say  that.  Let  me  say  that  I  have  some 
difference  of  opinion  with  the  President 
on  some  matters. 

Subsequently,  however,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  es- 
tablished a  special  departmental  task 
force  on  prescription  drugs.  The  Secre- 
tary directed  the  task  force  "to  measure 
the  value  of  possible  solutions  not  only 
In  terms  of  dollars  to  be  saved,  but  in  the 
quality  of  health  care  to  be  delivered." 
The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  In  my  opinion,  should  be  ap- 
plauded, Mr.  President,  for  expressing 
the  task  force's  mandate  In  these  terms. 

The  committee  bill  would  broaden  the 
area  to  be  studied  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
extend  the  completion  date  to  January 
1,  1969—6  months  before  the  effective 
date  or  the  beginning  of  the  study  of 
the  formulary  concept,  which  is  not  uni- 
versally approved. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  even  at 
Walter  Reed,  if  the  Senator  from  New 
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Mexico  is  famiUar  with  that  institution, 
the  formulary  committees  are  onli'  ad- 
visory- under  the  biU  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico.  They  are  not 
mandatory. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  which  is 
right.  However,  during  the  hearings  on 
this  legislation,  compelling  testimony  was 
given  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  and  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  among  others, 
that  urged  Congress  to  await  the  re- 
sults of  departmental  studies  before  it 
acted  on  these  proposals. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  in  effect  says  that  we  will  make 
a  predetermination  of  what  the  facts  are 
now  and  then  put  this  procedure  into 
effect  6  months  after  possibly  contrary 
conclusions  are  found  by  the  HEW  study. 
Would  it  not  be  remarkable  if  we  fol- 
lowed the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  and  then  found  from  the 
study  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  that  they  completely 
contradict  the  assumptions  made  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico? 

The  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Secretary  stated  that  he  would  be  "ex- 
tremely reluctant"  to  see  any  action 
taken  by  Congress  before  his  Depart- 
ment's task  force  study  Is  completed. 

I  do  like  Secretarj'  Gardner,  and  he  Is 
very  highly  esteemed.  I  think  he  is  an 
extremely  dedicated  and  competent  pub- 
lic servant.  His  assistant.  Mr.  WUbur 
Cohen,  is  very  dedicated  also. 

To  say  that  these  people  are  not  in- 
terested in  doing  what  is  right  for  the 
aged  would  cast  aspersions  on  them 
which  would  not  be  warranted. 

When  the  Department  has  completed 
its  study,  the  Secretarj-  testified,  it  would 
be  perfectly  prepared  to  move  ahead. 
And  so  would  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
I  would  hope  at  that  time  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  will  join  with  us  in 
moving  rapidly  to  approach  the  matter 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts  established  by 
the  study. 

The  SecreUry  then  went  ahead  and 
declared: 

But  we  want  to  be  sure  that  before  we 
undertake  price-setting  that  affects  55,000 
pharmacists,  and  before  we  undertake  the 
very  serious  business  of  quality  control,  we 
could  come  to  you  with  a  confident  state- 
ment that  we  can  do  It,  that  we  know  we 
are  going  to  do  It.  and  so  forth.  That  U  the 
only  point. 
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I  think  that  Is  a  point  well  taken,  in- 
deed. I  think  it  is  a  point  in  which.  I 
am  confident  the  Senate  will  concur.  Just 
as  the  Committee  on  Finance  did  con- 
cur in  that  recommendation. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydingsl  is  not  present. 
I  want  to  document  some  of  the  factual 
material  that  he  has  either  overiooked 
or  forgotten. 

Let  me  briefly  summarize  some  of  the 
uncertainties  which  caused  the  admin- 
istration to  conclude  that  a  careful  study 
should  be  completed  before  Congress 
acts  on  these  legislative  proposals. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  in  a 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 


pointed  out  that  the  task  force,  though 
engaged  primarily  with  the  question  of 
including  outpatient  prescription  drugs 
in  the  medicare  program,  also  had  to 
concern  itself  with  areas  affected  by 
these  acts,  and  specifically  by  S.  2299, 
the  proposed  Quality  and  Cost  Control 
Standards  for  Drugs  Act. 

This  study  will  produce  in  organized 
form  for  the  first  time  anywhere  or  any 
place,  the  facts  that  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  sorely  need  In  order 
to  act  responsibly  on  these  matters  of 
such  grave  concern.  ..^.  ^  *v. 

Here  are  some  of  the  subjects  that  the 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Secre- 
tary reported  are  being  examined  by  his 
task  force  on  prescription  drugs: 

Analysis  is  being  made  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  health  needs  of  those  over  65, 
in  an  effort  to  design  programs  which 
will  provide  maximum  help  to  those  who 
need  it,  without  dissipating  Federal  funds 
on  those  who  do  not  require  such  assist- 
ance. _,  ,      , 
Data  from  National,  State,  and  local 
surveys  of  the  elderly  are  being  analyzed 
to  provide  a  basis  for  predicting  costs 
of  a  Federal  program,  and  to  determine 
potential  savings  which  might  be  pro- 
duced if  reimbursement  were  provided 
onlv  for  the  low-cost  generics  where  such 
drugs  are  available.  New  surveys  have 
been  initiated  by  the  task  force  to  solve 
problems  created  by  substantial  incon- 
sistencies in  the  available  survey  data. 
Analyses  have  been  undertaken  to  de- 
termine the  relative  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages   to    the    drug    industry,    to 
pharmacies,  and  to  the  Government  of 
such  reimbursement  techniques  as  first, 
acquisition    cost    plus    percentage    fee : 
second,  acquisition  cost  plus  professional 
fee:   third,  acquisition  cost  plus  "rea- 
sonable" fee:  fourth,  "reasonable  price"; 
fifth  reimbursement  to  the  pharmacist; 
sixth,  reimbursement  to  the  patient;  and, 
seventh,  joint  reimbursement. 

Faced  with  the  possibility  of  process- 
ing, auditing,  paying,  and  conducting 
utilization  reviews  on  an  estimated  250.- 
000  000  individual  prescription  bUls  per 
year,  the  task  force  is  proceeding  with 
research,  design,  development,  and  field 
testing  of  electronic  and  other  data  proc- 
essing systems. 

As  an  essential  phase  in  the  develop- 
ment of  such  a  system,  or  any  other  sys- 
tem involving  accounting  procedures  as 
well  as  adverse  reaction  reporting  for 
any  large-scale  Federal  prescription 
drug  program,  the  task  force  is  investi- 
gating a  uniform  nomenclature  and 
coding  system  which  can  be  utilized  by 
all  hospitals,  pharmacists,  manufac- 
turers, insurance  companies  and  other 
third-party  institutions,  and  Govern- 
ment agencies.  I  am  sure  both  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  approve  of  this  approach.  I 
grant  that  they  have  made  these  con- 
clusions, but  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  not. 

Faced  with  the  serious  possibility  of 
coping  with  accidental  or  deliberate 
abuse  of  a  program,  the  Task  Force  is 
initiating  the  design  and  testing  of  ap- 
propriate utilization  review  methods. 
These  are  not  in  the  formulary  system. 
Most  of  these  factors  are  not  considered. 


This  is  a  broad,  comprehensive  ap- 
proach which  is  recommended,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  worthwhile  program.  It  indi- 
cates the  depth  to  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
has    gone    in    making    this    intensified 

study.  ,    . 

Lntensive  studies  are  being  conducted 
on  the  relative  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  a  wide  variety  of  formularies 
now  being  used  by  Federal  and  State 
agencies,  hospitals,  insurance  companies, 
and  others,  in  order  to  determine  their 
effects  on  cost,  rational  drug  therapy, 
the  interference  with  the  professional 
prerogatives  of  physicians,  and  possible 
incentives  to  irrational  diagnosis,  irra- 
tional prescription,  and  other  abuses. 

Investigations  are  underw,-ay  on  the 
relative  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  a  variety  of  distribution  systems,  in- 
cluding community  pharmacies,  mall- 
order  pharmacies,  central  or  controlled 
pharmacies.  Government  or  State  stores, 
physician  dispensing,  and  outpatient 
hospital  dispensing. 

Studies  are  being  conducted  of  widely 
differing  prescription  drug  programs  now 
being  operated  by  State  welfare  pro- 
grams, labor  unions,  cooperatives,  health 
insurance  companies,  group  health  plans, 
special  drug  insurance  companies,  and 
other  groups.  Similar  studies  are  being 
made  on  selected  programs  in  other 
countries. 

Investigations  are  underway  to  pro- 
vide an  objective  basis  for  settling  the 
problem  of  clinical  equivalency  of  gen- 
eric counterparts,  to  identify  those  drugs 
for  which  a  significant  lack  of  clinical 
equivalency  appears  to  be  most  probable 
and  to  represent  a  significant  hazard  to 
health,  and  to  establish  suitable  protocols 
for  necessary  clinical  testing.  Prelimi- 
nary clinical  trials  of  selected  generic 
counterpart  drugs  which  most  urgently 
require  study  are  being  initiated  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

Through  PHS  and  FDA.  the  task  force 
is  studying  a  variety  of  proposed  pro- 
cedures to  improve  the  quality  of  aU 
drugs,  including  Improved  plant  inspec- 
tion, increased  batch  testing,  increased 
testing  of  market  samples,  establishment 
of  approved  formulation  procedures, 
establishment  of  self-certification  pro- 
cedures, and  the  modification  of  existing 
laboratory  test  specifications. 

The  task  force  is  considering  possible 
methods  to  solve  the  problem  of  single- 
source  drugs,  still  under  patent,  which 
may  be  available  only  at  excessive  cost. 
Mr.  President,  with  so  many  crucial  is- 
sues unresolved,  is  It  any  wonder  that  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment and  the  administration  are  reluc- 
tant to  see  legislation  passed  by  Congress 
before  completion  of  these  important 
studies?  ^    ^.    . 

I  point  out  again  to  the  Senate  that 
even  if  the  proposed  amendment  were 
adopted,  we  would  be  adopting  a  pro- 
cedure and  a  system  which  can  be  clari- 
fied by  the  bill  itself  6  months  before 
the  amendment  would  even  begin  to 
operate  in  any  field,  Includhig  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  studies  as  prescribed 
under  the  formularies  approach  begin- 
ning on  page  3  of  the  amendment. 


IJovember  16,  1967 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  this  brief  HEW 
status  report  on  the  task  force  on  pre- 
scription drugs  be  printed  In  its  entirety 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  for  the  in- 
formation of  all  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  status 
report  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

XHE  Secretary  of  Health.  Educ.'i- 

TiON,  AND  Welfare, 
Washington,  September  1,  1967. 
Hon.  RcssELL  B.  Long, 
Chairrian,  Committee  on  Finance, 
I'S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  am  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  of  submitting  to  you  this 
status  report  on  the  Task  Force  on  Prescrip- 
tion Drugs,  which  was  appointed  on  June  1, 
1967,  and  directed  to  present  its  final  report 
to  me  m  twelve  months. 

Its  mission  is  primarily  a  study  of  the  pos- 
sible Inclusion  of  outpatient  prescription 
drugs  m  the  Medicare  program.  Many  of  its 
activities,  however,  touch  areas  which  are 
also  concerned  in  your  proposed  bill  S.  2299, 
the  •Quality  and  Cost  Control  Standards  for 
Drugs  Act."  _  ^  ^ 

As  of  August  23.  the  Task  Force  has  not 
made  any  formal  recommendations  to  me. 
The  Task  Force  members  and  members  of 
Its  staff  have  been  undertaking  Intensive  In- 
vestigations in  a  number  of  significant  fields. 

1.  A  careful  analysis  Is  being  made  of  the 
economic  and  health  needs  of  those  over  the 
age  of  65.  In  an  effort  to  design  programs 
which  will  provide  maximum  help  to  those 
who  need  It  most  seriously,  without  dissi- 
pating Federal  funds  on  those  who  do  not 
require  such  assistance. 

2.  Existing  data  from  national.  State,  and 
local  surveys  of  the  elderly  are  being  ana- 
lyzed to  provide  a  basis  for  predicting  costs 
of  a  Federal  program,  and  to  determine  po- 
tential savings  which  might  be  produced  If 
such  a  mechanism  as  reimbursement  were 
provided  onlv  for  the  low-cost  generics  where 
such  drugs  are  available.  New  surveys  have 
been  initiated  by  the  Task  Force  to  solve 
problems  created  by  substantial  inconsist- 
encies In  the  available  survey  data. 

3.  Comparative  analyses  have  been  under- 
taken to  determine  the  relative  advantages 
and  disadvantages  to  the  drug  Industry,  to 
pharmacies,  and  to  the  Government  of  such 
reimbursement  techniques  as  (a)  acquisition 
cost  plus  percentage  fee.  (b)  acquisition  cost 
plus  professional  fee.  (c)  acquisition  cost 
plus  "reasonable"  fee,  (d)  "reasonable  price." 
(et  reimbursement  to  the  pharmacist.  (/) 
reimbursement  to  the  patient,  and  (?)  Joint 
reimbursement. 

4.  Conferences  between  the  Task  Force 
and  representatives  of  such  agencies  as  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration are  being  conducted  In  an  effort 
to  determine  how  prescription  drug  acquisi- 
tion and  quality  control  policies  utilized  by 
such  agencies  could  be  adopted  for  a  Medi- 
care program. 

5.  Faced  with  the  possibility  of  processing, 
auditing,  paying,  and  conducting  utilization 
reviews  on  an  estimated  250,000.000  Individ- 
ual prescription  bills  per  year,  the  Task 
Force  Is  now  investigating  the  essential  re- 
search, design,  development,  and  field  testing 
of  appropriate  electronic  and  other  data 
processing  systems. 

6.  As  an  essential  phase  In  the  develop- 
ment of  such  a  system,  or  any  other  system 
Involving  accounting  procedures  as  well  as 
adverse  reaction  reporting  for  any  large- 
scale  Federal  prescription  drug  program,  the 
Task  Force  Is  now  Investigating  a  uniform 
nomenclature  and  coding  system  which  can 
be  effectively  utilized  by  all  hospitals,  phar- 
macists, manufacturers.  Insurance  com- 
panies and  other  third-party  Institutions, 
and  governmental  agencies. 

7.  Faced  with  the  serious  possibility  of 
coping  with  accidental  or  deliberate  abuse  of 


a  program,  the  Task  Force  Is  initiating  the 
design  and  testing  of  appropriate  utilization 
review  methods. 

8.  Intensive  studies  are  being  conducted 
on  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  a  wide  variety  of  formularies  now 
being  used  by  Federal  and  State  agencies, 
hospitals,  Insurance  companies,  and  others, 
in  order  to  determine  their  effects  on  cost, 
rational  drug  therapy,  the  Interference  vi-ith 
the  professional  prerogatives  of  physicians, 
and  possible  incentives  to  irrational  diag- 
nosis, irrational  prescription,  and  other 
abuses. 

9.  Investigations  are  underway  on  the  rela- 
tive advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  va- 
riety of  distribution  systems.  Including  com- 
munity pharmacies,  mall-order  pharmacies, 
"central"  or  "controlled"  pharmacies,  gov- 
ernment or  "State"  stores,  physician  dis- 
pensing, and  outpatient  hospital  dispensing. 

10.  Studies  are  being  conducted  on  the 
relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
such  devices  as  deductibles,  coinsurance, 
copay,  dollar  limitations,  quantity  limita- 
tions, added  premiums,  and  control  of  re- 
bates to  limit  costs  and  minimize  abuse. 

11.  Studies  are  being  conducted  on  the 
relative  advantages,  disadvantages,  and  costs 
of  widelv  differing  prescription  drug  pro- 
grams now  being  operated  by  a  number  of 
State  welfare  programs,  labor  unions,  co- 
operatives, health  insurance  companies, 
group  health  plans,  special  drug  Insurance 
companies,  and  other  groups  throughout  the 
United  States.  Similar  studies  are  being 
made  on  selected  programs  In  other  coun- 
tries having  experience  with  one  or  more 
features  proposed  for  an  American  program. 

12.  Investigations  are  underway  to  provide 
an  objective  basis  for  settling  the  problem 
of  clinical  equivalency  of  generic  counter- 
parts, to  identify  those  drugs  for  which  a 
significant  lack  of  clinical  equivalency  ap- 
pears to  be  most  probable  and  to  represent 
a  significant  hazard  to  health,  and  to  estab- 
lish suitable  protocols  for  necessary  clinical 
testing.  Preliminary  clinical  trials  of  selected 
generic  counterpart  drugs  which  most  ur- 
gently require  study  are  being  initiated  by 
the  Public  Health  Service  and  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration. 

13.  Through  PHS  and  FDA.  the  Task  Force 
Is  studvlng  a  variety  of  proposed  procediires 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  all  drugs.  Includ- 
ing Improved  plant  Inspection.  Increased 
batch  testing.  Increased  testing  of  market 
samples,  establishment  of  approved  formu- 
lation procedures,  establishment  of  self- 
certification  procedures,  and  the  modifica- 
tion of  existing  laboratory  test  specifications. 

14.  The  Task  Force  is  considering  possible 
methods  to  solve  the  problem  of  single- 
source  drugs,  still  under  patent,  which  may 
be  available  only  at  excessive  cost. 

In  carrving  out  their  mission,  members  of 
the  Task 'Force  and  its  staff  are  consulting 
with  many  highly  qualified  members  of  the 
scientific  and  medical  communities,  as  well 
as  with  representatives  of  major  consumer, 
uruon.  pharmacy,  brand-name  manufactur- 
ing generic  manufacturing,  medical  and 
other  interested  groups.  Equally  valuable 
assistance  Is  being  provided  by  representa- 
tives of  many  State  agencies  and  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Veterans  AdmlnU- 
tratlon.  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  other 
Federal  agencies. 

Enclosed  Is  the  memorandum  you  re- 
quested me  to  submit  on  "policy  and  Pro- 
cedural Problems  Under  S.  2299  Which  Re- 
quire Further  Examination." 

I  must  teU  you  that  after  reviewing  with 
members  of  the  Task  Force  the  formidable 
difficulties  involved  in  this  matter.  I  would 
be  extremely  reluctant  to  see  any  action 
taken  before  the  Task  Force  study  Is 
completed. 

Sincerely. 

John  W.  Gabdner. 

Secrefary. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  also  sup- 
plied to  our  committee  a  brief  staff  report 
on  poUcy  and  procedural  problems  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  Quality  and  Cost 
Control  Standards  for  Drugs  Act. 

HEW  staff  explorations  relating  to 
this  proposal  produced  many  thought- 
provoking  comments.  Let  me  summarize 
a  few  of  them : 

Under  this  measure,  reasonable  charges 
for  prescription  drugs  would  have  to  be 
established,  and  this  would  be  a  pro- 
tracted and  complex  undertaking,  the 
staff  report  says.  Even  under  the  bill 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
instead  of  doing  it  under  the  study  pro- 
posed here,  he  would  in  effect  wipe  this 
study  out  and  delay  until  July  1,  1969,  all 
the  beginnings  of  such  a  study,  while  the 
study  could  be  completed  6  months  be- 
fore the  bill  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  would  be  operative. 

After  25  years  of  discussion  of  this 
subject,  the  elements  to  be  included  and 
excluded  remain  in  controversy,  this  re- 
port declares. 

Let  me  read  a  few  more  paragraphs 
from  the  HEW  staff  analysis: 

Cost  ranges  for  drugs  would  t>e  based  on 
current  market  practices,  with  all  the  com- 
plexities of  quantity  discounts,  hospital 
discounts,  rebates,  geographical  differences  In 
price,  determination  of  prices  which  vary 
•significantly'  from  others,  and  the  need  to 
consider  claims  of  'distinct  therapeutic  ad- 
vantages' for  certain  products — ratesetting 
in  a  novel  field  presenting  novel  problems. 
Setting  criteria  to  govern  professional  fees 
would  have  to  take  into  account  not  only 
'costs  of  overhead,  professional  services,  and 
a  fair  profit'  mentioned  in  the  bill,  but  also 
such  variables  as  volume  of  business  done, 
drugstore  as  compared  to  hospital  pharmacy 
operation,  independent  as  against  chain 
stores,  extent  of  late  hour  and  weekend 
operation,  and  many  other  factors. 


These  statements  come  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, in  their  staff  report. 

Establishment  of  both  acquisition  costs 
and  professional  fees  would  require  consul- 
tation with  the  many  interested  groups, 
with  State  agencies,  and  with  accountants 
and   other    advisers. 

Under  the  system  provided  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  all  these  pro- 
cedures would  have  to  be  delayed  until 
July  1.  1969.  when  we  could  well  have 
them  6  months  earlier,  if  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  would  be  content  to 
go  along  with  an  established  procedure 
which  the  administration  itself  recom- 
mends: 

The  difficulty  of  arriving  at  acceptable 
criteria  would  be  greater  if,  as  is  understood 
to  be  the  case,  the  concept  that  profes- 
sional fees  should  be  determined  by  the 
Federal  Government  is  opposed  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Retail  Druggists. 

All  these  things  are  left  undecided  in 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

It  is  problematical  whether  the  States 
would  be  either  willing  or  able,  as  contem- 
plated by  the  bill,  to  undertake  under  the 
Federal  criteria  the  actual  fixing  of  profes- 
sional fees  in  the  Infinitely  varied  situations 
that  would  exist  within  each  State.  This  is 
a  matter  which  requires  exploration  with  the 
States. 

Once  the  cost  and  reimbursement  pat- 
terns were  worked  out,  the  program  would 
require  not  only  dealing  with  55,000  com- 
munity pharmacies,  7.000  hospital  pharma- 
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cles  and  more  than  12.000  skilled  nursing 
homes,  but  also  dealing  Indirectly  with 
about  200,000  prescribing   physicians. 

And  this  comes  from  the  staff  com- 
mittee's report.  i„i.„„ 
Discussing  economic  factors  relaUng 
to  manufacturers  and  retailers,  the  HEW 
staff  report  made  several  other  impor- 
tant points: 

First.  Establishment  of  a  "reasonable 
cost  range."  rather  than  a  maximum  re- 
imbursable price,  may  in  effect  establish 
a  floor  for  prices,  and  in  some  cases  raise 
the  cost  of  a  drug. 

Second.  Using  an  approved  cost— or 
cost  range— of  drug  acquisition  provides 
no  incentive  for  the  pharmacy  to  pur- 
chase at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  While 
acquisition  cost  plus  markup  may  en- 
courage the  pharmacist  to  dispense  the 
highest  cost  drug,  the  acquisition  cost 
plus  fixed  fee  does  not  encourage  the 
pharmacist  to  buy  at  lower  Prices. 

Third  The  exclusion  of  competitive 
therapeuUcaUy  duplicative  drugs  may 
tend  to  eliminate  competition  among 
manufacturers. 

Fourth.  The  advantage  to  a  manufac- 
turer of  having  his  drug  in  the  For- 
mulary, while  possibly  equally  good  drugs 
are  excluded,  provides  an  economic  ad- 
vantage not  related  either  to  quality  or 
to  the  marketplace. 

Additionally,  the  HEW  report  points 
out  Federal  setting  of  a  basis  of  pay- 
ment for  outpatient  drugs  raises  the 
question  whether  there  should  be  similar 
Federal  control  of  prices  making  up  oth- 
er major  expenditures,  such  as  those 
for  physicians'  services;  that  is,  na- 
tionally prescribed  criteria  for  State  fee 
schedules.  ^         .     . 

I  do  not  believe  we  have  yet  reached 
the  point.  Mr.  President,  where  Congress 
Is  ready  to  establish  Federal  controls 
over  fees  charged  by  the  health  profes- 
sions. ,  -  ■  , 
I  for  one.  oppose  any  such  fixing  of 
phj'sicians'  fees.  But  the  HEW  sUff  re- 
port properly  raises  the  question— if  we 
are  to  fix  payments  for  one  factor  in 
medical  costs,  what  about  the  others? 
Once  we  have  fixed  a  fee  for  pharma- 
cists why  should  we  not  do  the  same  for 
physicians,  nurses,  and  even  hospitals? 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.    MONTOYA.    Is    not    the    report 
which  the  Senator  is  reading  from  di- 
rected toward  the  Long  bill  and  not  the 
Montoya  bill?  ^     .,..,, 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  is  directed  at  both 

of  them.  .^     „ 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Does  it  so  specifically 

state?  ^    ,_ 

Mr  HARTKE.  It  comments  on  S.  17 
and  S.  2299.  I  think  S.  17  Is  the  bill  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  We  have  concluded 
that  it  does,  then.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  does  require 
in  his  bill  a  Federal  formulary-  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  And  that  is  the  point  to 
which  I  am  directing  attention  at  this 
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time,  and  I  am  commenting  on  the  state- 
ment of  HEW.  I  compliment  them  on 
their  thoroughness  and  their  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  aged.  They  are  inter- 
ested on  an  objective  basis.  I  share  their 
objectivity  in  trying  to  help  these  people 
In  a  field  which,  as  I  said  before,  pre- 
dates that  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico. I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  upon  being  concerned,  but  it  is 
my  position  that  his  bill  does  not  do  what 
he  wants  done. 

Here  is  what  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  said: 

The  therapeutic  equivalency  of  generic 
counterparts  has  not  been  established  In  all 
cases.  In  some  Instances  agreement  on  "dis- 
tinct, demonstrated  therapeutic  character- 
istics not  otherwise  available"  will  be  diffi- 
cult U  not  Impossible  to  achieve. 

Then  they  went  on  with  another  state- 
ment: 

The  goal  or  minimizing  the  use  of  "thera- 
peutlcaUy  duplicative"  drugs  may  be  de- 
sirable, but  an  objective,  noncontroverslal 
method  of  determining  which  drugs  (are) 
therapeutically  duplicative  has  not  been  de- 
veloped. The  implications  of  this  provision 
with  respect  to  effects  on  quality  of  care,  re- 
search, and  competition  need  further  study. 

That  is  why  I  say  that  this  is  an  emo- 
tional appeal.  It  is  an  emotional  appeal 
when.  In  effect,  all  that  we  are  doing  is 
delaying  a  scientific  approach  to  the 
problem  by  postponing  it  an  additional 
6  months  bevond  the  date  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  if  it  were  voted  for. 

The  deflnltlon  of  "qualified  drug"  includes 
only  those  drugs  listed  in  the  Formulary  of 
the' United  States  or  In  a  hospiUl  formulary 
which  are  "prescribed  or  furnished  in  such 
quantities  and  under  such  conditions  as  are 
necessary  to  meet  requirements  established 
by  the  Formulary  Committee  under  regula- 
tions designed  to  assure  the  orderly,  efficient, 
and  proper  use  of  drugs."  This  means  that 
the  Formularv  Conamittee  should  provide 
conditions  of  use  of  drugs  with  both  thera- 
peutic effect  and  cost  of  medication  In  mind. 
It  could  limit  the  use.  for  example,  of  high 
cost  drug  speclalUes  In  situations  In  which 
less  costly  drugs  of  the  same  class  were  the 
drugs  of  first  choice,  and  In  this  way  bring 
down  the  cost  to  the  Federal  program.  But 
in  doing  this  It  would  give  the  Committee 
the  responsibility  for  regulating  what  types 
of  drugs  could  be  prescribed  in  what  clinical 
sltuaUons,  In  what  amounts,  in  what  total 
quantities,  and  over  how  long  a  period. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Under  my  bill  there 
would  be  no  restriction  as  to  what  drugs 
could  be  prescribed  for  reimbursement. 
The  formulary  committee  would  list  all 
drugs  which  were  of  equal  quality  in  a 
certain  category  and  the  physician  would 
be  free  to  prescribe  any  drug  In  that 
category.  There  is  no  cost  prescribed 
for  reimbursement  purposes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  fully  aware  of 
that. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  In  the  formulary 
committee. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  understand.  However, 
the  committee  will  have  to  make  these 
determinations  before  making  the  deter- 
mination of  what  the  charge  is  to  be. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARTKE,  So  the  reimbursement 
of  the  person  is  based  on  this.  There- 


fore, the  formulary  committee  is  going 
to  be  the  doctor  and  not  the  doctor  him- 
self. 

This  is  the  difference  between  the 
Long  approach  and  the  Montoya  ap- 
proach. The  formulary  committee  rep- 
resents a  distinct  difference  in  emphasis. 
If  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  only 
wants  to  pay  bills  without  determining 
the  type  of  treatment,  that  is  one  thing. 
I  might  be  inclined  to  give  him  limited 
support  along  that  line.  But  if  he  agrees 
to  that,  then  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
will  oppose  the  bill  and  I  understand 
why.  This  puts  it  in  sharp  focus.  It  does 
not  make  any  difference  how  criteria  are 
established.  Once  the  formulary  commit- 
tee sets  forth  the  conditions  as  to  how 
the  physician  should  prescribe  this  drug 
and  this  quantity  for  this  disease,  that 
is  what  they  are  going  to  get  reimbursed 
for. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  would  not  put  it 
that  way.  This  is  the  way  it  would  work. 
The  formulary  committee  would  state 
certain  drugs  would  take  care  of  certain 
diseases. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Just  a  moment.  Let  me 
ask  this.  Would  it  say  how  many? 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  How  many  what? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  How  many  pills? 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  No. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Why  not? 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  would  be  up  to 
the  physician. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  physician  might 
say  he  needs  100  but  the  committee  said 
it  should  be  50. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  They  would  not  do 
that. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Why  not? 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  They  would  merely 
be  charged  with  the  responsibility  to 
categorize  what  drugs  are  of  a  quanti- 
tative quality  to  take  care  of  a  certain 
disease. 

Mr.  HARTEOE.  There  are  different 
drugs.  How  do  you  make  the  determina- 
tion? You  say,  for  instance,  they  are  ol 
an  equal  value.  Would  you  divide  the 
pill  In  half? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  No,  if  the  physician 

requires  10  grams 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Of  what? 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Of  any  certain  medi- 
cine. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  not  a  physician. 
As  I  understand  it.  there  is  a  difference. 
They  could  be  equivalent. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  One  drug  manufac- 
turer has  tablets  containing  only  5 
grams;  he  would  just  double  the  pills  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  required  amount, 
but  that  is  up  to  the  physician  and  not 
the  formulary  committee. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  formulary  commit- 
tee has  to  make  the  determination  ac- 
cording to  this  bill.  This  is  the  criticism 
and  the  questions  posed  by  the  staff  of 
the  committee,  which  I  want  to  keep  in 
effect  and  which  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  in  effect,  would  say  is  urmeces- 
sary. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  said  there 
is  nothing  Involved  here  telling  a  drug 
company  what  they  have  to  charge  or 
do  not  have  to  charge,  or  teUlng  a  physi- 
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cian  what  he  must  prescribe  or  not  pre- 
^be  I  am  not  talking  about  the  Long 
bill  Let  us  talk  about  the  Montoya  bill. 
The  Montoya  bill.  I  understand,  pro- 
vides that  if  you  want  to  order  tetracy- 
cline—which  is  one  of  the  wonder  drugs 
which  kill  bacteria— if  you  want  to  order 
tHat  you  can  get  it  from  lots  of  people 
who  manufacture  it. 

I  am  looking  now  at  the  formulai-y  of 
the  State  of  Illinois— it  looks  as  if  it  has 
me  name  of  a  Democratic  Governor  on 
the  front,  Otto  Kerner.  Here  is  a  list  of 
Items  which  they  are  willing  to  pay  for. 
Here  it  says  tetracycline  prescribed  in 
500-milligram  capsules.  The  maximum 
amount  covered  is  24.  I  am  told  if  one 
were  to  take  that  much  it  would  kill 
every  bacterium  in  his  body.  I  am  told 
that  16  is  the  number  that  you  should 
Uke.  and  so  that  means  there  are  eight 
extra.  You  take  those  capsules  and  that 
is  all  you  would  need.  How  much  would  it 
cost  to  buy  that  many  capsules,  which  is 
about  what  the  doctor  would  prescribe, 
with  a  few  left  over? 

How  much  should  that  cost?  Five  cents 
apiece  is  the  most  this  formulary  would 
pay  for  them  under  any  circumstances 
because  someone  Is  selling  it  for  2  cents. 
He  can  make  a  profit  or  allow  the  phar- 
macist his  $2  charge.  So  we  say  we  think 
that  24  of  them  times  5  cents — all 
right— that  is  about  $1.20— let  the  phar- 
macist make  $2  as  his  professional  fee. 
So  it  is  $3.20.  That  is  what  the  Montoya 
amendment  says.  We  will  pay  S3.20.  So 
that  a  fellow  can  buy  tetracycline  any- 
where in  America,  assuming  a  manufac- 
turer makes  it  for  that  price,  so  that  he 
can  buy  it  at  that  price;  $3.20  for  the 
prescription,  $2  of  which  represents  the 
druggist's  cost  and  profit  factor. 

That  is  a  small  price  compared  to 
what  the  drug  companies  would  like  to 
charge.  They  have  been  holding  that 
price  up  for  a  long  time.  They  had  a  50- 
cent  capsule  which  cost  them  about  one 
and  a  half  cents  to  manufacture.  I  have 
been  making  speeches  about  it,  and  the 
price  has  been  coming  down;  but  If  the 
drug  companies  had  their  way,  they 
would  charge  us  50  cents  a  capsule  for  it. 
So  there  are  40  capsules — 24  times 
40  is— what? — I  am  calculating  offhand 
here— $9.60  compared  to  $3.20  and  per- 
haps they  might  want  a  markup  on  top 
of  that. 

The  point  is,  if  we  are  going  to  pay 
$3.20,  the  $3.20  must  be  distributed  be- 
tween the  druggist,  and  the  drug  com- 
pany, and  perhaps  someone  else  who 
might  be  kept  in  the  picture. 

But  they  may  want  us  to  pay  10  times 
more  for  it.  That  is  what  it  can  be  bought 
for.  Here  is  what  can  happen :  If  a  doctor 
wants  to  buy  a  drug  from  Squibb,  instead 
of  some  other  company,  because  he 
thinks  it  might  be  better— which  is  not 
necessarily  true,  because  drug  companies 
manufacture  drugs  of  about  the  same 
quality — but  let  the  doctor  order  from 
any  firm  he  wishes.  We  know,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  that  the  old  folks  will  catch 
onto  It,  that  they  can  buy  It  for  a  cer- 
tain price  when  the  doctor  Insists  they 
pay  more  for  it.  They  talk  to  each  other 
about  it  and  realize  that  they  are  getting 
the  worst  of  it.  Word  gets  around,  and 
the  price  tends  to  come  down. 


Many  people  feel  that  Squibb  is  the 
only  firm  which  manufactures  good 
drugs,  or  Pfizer,  but  the  manufacturers 
will  all  say  that  the  other  fellow  is  de- 
serving, being  in  the  same  fraternity 
with  them,  because  they  all  manufacture 
a  sorry  lot  of  drugs,  now  and  then, 
themselves.  If  they  sought  to  expose  each 
other's  "dirty  linen"  we  would  find  out 
that  none  of  them  has  ever  been  100- 
percent  correct,  that  at  one  time  or  an- 
other they  have  all  manufactured  a 
product  that  might  not  have  been  up  to 
snuff  at  one  time  or  another. 

I  say.  let  us  pay  a  reasonable  price  for 
these  products.  Let  the  old  folks  pay  50 
cents  toward  their  drugs  costs  from 
now  until  God  calls  them  home.  We  can 
study  this  from  now  until  kingdom 
come,  and  we  still  will  not  come  to  grips 
with  the  real  question. 

Are  we  going  to  line  up  with  the  old 
people?  Are  we  going  to  Une  up  with  the 
taxpayers?  Are  we  going  to  line  up  with 
the  druggists  who  are  on  the  side  of  the 
old  people?  Or,  are  we  going  to  line  up 
with  the  pharmaceutical  manufacturers 
and  those  doctors  they  have  managed  to 
brainwash?  Are  we  going  to  vote  for  the 
public  interest? 

Louisiana  does  not  manufacture  many 
drug  products.  It  does  manufacture  some 
patent  medicines.  Someone  might  pos- 
sibly think  that  Squibb  products  are  the 
best.  I  think  someone  In  Louisiana  puts 
out  a  shaving  lotion,  comprised  of  alco- 
hol and  some  perfume  which  some 
people  put  on  their  face  thinking  they 
will  get  rid  of  blackheads.  There  are 
similar  products  which  people  think  will 
make  them  beautiful.  That  is  all  right 
with  me,  too,  but  Louisiana  is  not  fa- 
mous as  a  drug  manufacturing  State. 

There  is  no  reason  for  people  to  have 
to  pay  exorbitant  prices.  This  study  is 
not  going  to  answer  any  questions  of 
that  kind.  By  the  time  the  drug  manu- 
facturers get  through  lobbying,  con- 
tributing to  our  campaigns — although  I 
do  not  think  they  will  contribute  to  mine, 
the  way  things  are  going  with  me  right 
now.  but  they  might  contribute  to  some- 
one else's — but  by  the  time  they  get 
through  lobbying  and  doing  the  best  they 
can  to  ingratiate  themselves,  to  do  every- 
thing they  can  to  increase  the  profits 
of  their  business,  how  is  Congress  going 
to  vote?  Is  it  going  to  vote  to  buy  drugs 
at  twice  the  price,  or  at  a  reasonable 
price? 

Let  us  face  it.  Since  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  offered  his  amendment  the 
opposition  has  worked  fervently  against 
the  amendment  so  that  the  old  people 
could  not  bu>'  drugs  with  some  help 
from  the  Federal  Government.  Indeed, 
the  furious  opposition  goes  to  the  point 
that  the  Government  does  not  feel  it 
should  pay  more  than  a  reasonable  price 
for  it.  Indeed,  the  Government  does  not 
pay  more  than  the  reasonable  price 
whenever  the  Government  buys  a  drug. 
Why  should  we  start  it  now  when  we  pay 
for  drugs  under  medicare? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  said.  I  do 
not  find  that  we  have  come  anywhere 
near  discussing  the  issue,  but  I  do  not 
find  much  fault  with  his  presentation. 


The  point  I  wish  to  go  back  to  is  that 
I  did  not  write  the  amendment.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
toya] wrote  the  amendment.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  I  did  not  make  the  staff  re- 
port. To  my  knowledge.  I  do  not  think 
the  staff  at  HEW  can  be  accused  of 
being  the  handmaiden  of  any  of  the  drug 
lobbyists.  If  they  are,  there  should  be 
an  investigation  of  that. 

All  I  am  doing  is  taking  the  words  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  I  am  tak- 
ing his  amendment.  I  am  taking  liis 
study.  I  am  teking  the  study  from  HEW. 
It  is  not  my  study.  I  did  not  make  it. 
I  am  just  reading  the  words. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  all  know 
where  that  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  is.  I  was  trying  to 
get  a  report  on  the  Long  bill  out  of  that 
Department.  The  Abbott  Laboratories 
had  it,  but  I  could  not  get  it.  The  lobby- 
ists down  there  with  the  executive 
branch — just  as  there  are  lobbyists  on 
Capitol  Hill— Abbott  Laboratories  sent 
the  letter  around.  It  was  distributed  to 
Senators,  but  I  could  not  get  it  myself 
out  of  the  Department,  a  report  on  my 
own  bill.  They  did  not  stop  just  lobbying 
in  Congress.  They  worked  overtime  down 
at  the  executive  branch  as  w^ell.  That  Is 
why  we  can  find  these  estimates  ridicu- 
lous. I  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Meyers 
actually  made  that  estimate  himself.  We 
had  previous  estimates  by  the  same  De- 
partment, and  by  the  same  actuary.  He 
does  not  make  those  same  mistakes.  But 
things  of  this  sort  could  happen. 

I  am  not  finding  fault.  I  know  that 
many  of  those  in  the  drug  business  are 
fine  people.  With  the  kind  of  progress 
they  are  making,  I  wish  I  held  some  stock 
in  their  business.  I  wish  I  could  afford  it. 
But  those  people  have  done  a  great  job 
representing  the  industry  on  the  Hill, 
and  also  down  at  those  departments.  I 
regret  to  say  that  when  we  wanted  that 
letter  on  my  bill  we  could  not  get  it.  Peo- 
ple have  been  padding  down  the  halls  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  in  various  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  getting  this  letter  on  the 
Long  bill  such  as  Abbott  Laboratories  did 
and  circulated  it  to  Senators,  but  I — the 
author  of  the  bill — could  not  get  that 
same  report  on  my  own  bill.  They  were 
doing  a  great  job  for  those  who  were 
paying  them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Much 
has  been  said  about  this,  but  I  am  won- 
dering whether  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana would  feel,  in  light  of  his  discussion 
about  so  many  lobbying  agents  around 
if  we  could  come  to  the  conclusion  thai 
they  were  well  oiled. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  want  to  come  back — 
now  that  we  have  had  this  little  escapade 
of  going  down  side  avenues — I  want  to 
come  back  to  the  situation  at  hand. 

I  honestly  feel  that  Mr.  Myers,  and 
the  rest  of  the  people  at  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Gardner  are  extremely  com- 
petent people. 

Mr.  Myers  is  now  in  the  gallery.  I 
know  that  there  is  no  more  dedicated, 
loyal  public  servant  than  he.  I  am  sure 
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that  he  would  say  so,  If  he  knew  he  had 
made  a  mistake.  And  if  he  has,  I  am  sure 
that  it  was  an  honest  mistake  since 
someone  may  have  given  him  the  wrong 
Information.  I  also  think  that  he  would 
be  the  first  to  say  he  was  not  perfect. 

I  do  think  that  there  is  a  dispute  on 
the  cost.  That  much  has  to  be  agreed 
to.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  cost.  I  am 
not  talking  about  getting  the  price  down. 
I  am  talking  about  the  bill  before  the 
Senate,  and  that  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  formulary  committee. 

The  report  to  which  I  am  referring 
answers  the  very  question  and  deals  with 
the  very  point  brought  up  by  the  defini- 
tion of  "qualified  drugs."  That  is  where 
we  were  interrupted. 

To  put  the  discussion  back  into  proper 
focus,  and  not  to  deal  with  this  emo- 
tionally or  go  down  side  avenues  or  on 
excursions,  I  said  that  the  report  of  the 
HEW  staff  on  S.  2299  went  into  the  defi- 
nition of  "qualified  drug."  It  stated: 

The  definition  of  "quallfleci  drug"  Includes 
only  thoee  drugs  listed  In  the  Formulary  of 
the  United  States  or  In  a  hospital  formulary 
which  are  "prescribed  or  furnished  In  such 
quantities  and  under  such  conditions  as  are 
necessary  to  meet  requirements  established 
by  the  Formulary  Committee  under  regula- 
tions designed  to  assure  the  orderly,  efficient, 
and  proper  use  of  drugs. 

The  Department's  staff  is  going  to 
have  to  complete  the  report  before  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico's  amendment 
could  start  his  study.  The  Senator  pro- 
poses a  method  by  which  we  will  have 
to  wait  6  months. 

Here  is  the  conclusion.  These  are  not 
my  words.  This  is  the  Department's  staff 
report : 

This  means  that  the  Formulary  Commit- 
tee should  provide  ccndltlona  of  use  of  drugs 
with  both  therapeutic  effect  eind  cost  of 
medication  in  mind.  It  could  limit  the  use. 
for  example,  of  high  cost  drug  specialties  In 
situations  in  which  less  costly  drugs  of  the 
same  class  were  the  drugs  of  first  choice,  and 
In  this  way  bring  down  the  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral program.  But  In  doing  this  It  would 
give  the  Committee  the  responslbUUy  for 
regulating  what  types  of  drugs  could  be 
prescribed  In  what  clinical  situations.  In 
what  amoimts.  In  what  total  quantities,  and 
over  how  long  a  period. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  regret  very  much 
that  I  could  not  be  here  earlier,  because 
this  is  a  very  important  subject.  I  am 
conducting  hearings  on  the  foreign  aid 
bill. 

Could  the  Senator  explain  what  his 
amendment  does? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  is  not  my  amend- 
ment. It  Is  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  speaking  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment,  because  it  does 
not  do  any  good.  If  the  Senator  wants  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  to  explain  it, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  him  to  do  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Could  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  give  us  a  very  simple 
explanation  of  It? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes.  The  bill  which 
I  am  offering  in  the  nature  of  an  amend- 


ment is  designed  to  prescribe  a  program 
of  insurance  in  which  the  enroUee  over 
the  age  of  65  may  participate  by  paying 
an  estimated  sum  of  50  cents  per  month 
and  the  Government  paying  the  other  50 
cents  on  a  matching  basis  similar  to  the 
matching  concept  in  the  medicare  bUl. 
The  enrollee  will  be  reimbursed  for  pre- 
scription drug  costs  which  he  incurs  after 
leaving  the  hospital. 

Right  now  there  is  no  provision  under 
the  law  for  reimbursement  to  him  after 
he  leaves  the  hospital  under  the  medi- 
care program. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  offering 
will  alleviate  his  financial  stress  by  pro- 
viding an  allowance  of  reimbursement  to 
him  after  he  presents  bills  for  prescrip- 
tion drug  costs  incurred  by  him.  with  the 
additional  proviso  that  the  first  $25  of  his 
cost  shall  have  to  be  borne  by  him.  It  is 
a  $25  deductible  program. 

M.V.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
say  there  is  a  dispute  as  to  the  cost  in- 
volved, whether  one  agrees  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  as  to  the  cost  in- 
volved or  whether  one  agrees  with  the 
statement,  which  is  in  the  Record,  of  the 
Chief  Actuary  of  the  social  security  sys- 
tem, who  says  that  the  cost  will  be  ap- 
proximately $3.20,  or  $1.60  for  the  en- 
rollee, rather  than  the  50  cents.  The  ef- 
fective date  of  the  bill  is  July  1,  1970, 
6  months  after  the  study  I  have  been 
referring  to  will  be  completed. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  do  not  think  the 
dollar  figure  is  correct. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  said  it  is  in  dispute. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  have  stated,  on  the 
basis  of  the  actuarial  study  and  infor- 
mation given  to  the  committee,  which 
appears  in  the  committee  report  of  last 
year,  the  requirement  would  be  50  cents 
a  month.  The  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams!  has  brought  in  a  new 
figure,  which  indicates  the  cost  would  be 
increased,  with  which  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  the 
staff,  and  I  disagree, 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  that  this  is  not 
my  information.  I  will  give  him  the  let- 
ter. It  is  not  my  information.  Mr.  Myers 
is  in  the  galler>-.  I  am  sure  he  will  be 
glad  to  confirm  the  statement  in  that 
letter 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  resisting  this  amendment  be- 
cause of  the  cost  or  the  principle  in- 
volved? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Neither  one.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  I  espoused  the  principle  in- 
volved before  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  did. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Now  may  I  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Must  it  be  a  drug 
which  is  prescribed  by  a  doctor? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes.  it  must  be  a  drug 
which  is  prescribed  by  a  doctor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  it  could 
not  be  a  vitamin  tablet  or  aspirin;  it 
would  have  to  be  a  prescription  drug? 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  If  it  was  prescribed 
by  the  doctor  and  was  contained  in  the 
formulary  list  put  out  by  the  HEW. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Which  is  already 
established? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Which  is  already 
estabUshed  under  medicare.  There  is  a 
medicare  formulary  established. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  person  who  is  en- 
titled to  this  relief  under  the  social  secu- 
rity law  would  make  a  payment  of  50 
cents  on  each  dollar,  himself? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  the  Government 
would  make  a  payment  of  50  cents'" 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  order  to  be  reim- 
bursed, his  cost  would  have  to  be  $25'' 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Over  what  period  of 
time? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  $25  deductible 
would  have  to  be  on  an  annual  basis. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to 
know. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  make  a  clarifl- 
cation.  The  study  provided  for  In  the 
bill  would  have  to  be  completed  6  months 
before  the  effective  date  of  Senator 
Montoya's  measure. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  study  are  we 
talking  about? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  same  study  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  have 
made  6  months  later. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  May  I  say,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  that  in  1965  the  Congress  voted 
and  mandated  that  a  study  be  made  on 
this  particular  subject.  In  1966.  when  the 
same  bill  as  my  amendment  passed  unan- 
imously here  in  the  Senate  and  went  to 
conference,  the  conferees  took  that  bill 
out  and  substituted  and  mandated  a 
study  to  be  made  by  HEW.  This  was  in 
1966.  So  there  has  been  a  provision  for 
a  study  for  the  last  2  years ;  and  still  the 
only  defense  that  is  offered  to  my  amend- 
ment is  that  more  study  time  is  required. 

The  question  that  we  have  to  resolve 
here  is,  Shall  we  wait  for  another  study 
or  shall  we  get  down  to  brass  tacks  and 
provide  free  prescription  drugs  for  the 
old  people  of  this  country?  Can  they 
afford  to  wait  for  this  study? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  would  not  be  free. 
They  would  have  to  pay  $25  of  the  initial 
cost.  Over  and  above  that  amount,  there 
would  be  reimbursement.  So  what  we  are 
saying  is  there  would  be  reimbursement 
in  the  case  of  dire  sickness.  I  am  sure 
no  drug  prescription  would  cost  over 
$25  unless  a  person  suffered  a  serious 
illness.  After  that  there  then  may  be 
reimbursement. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  May  I  point  out  that 
the  $25  deductible  is  for  the  whole  year. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Twenty-five  dollars  for 
the  whole  year. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  A  person  would  have  to 
be  pretty  ill  to  spend  that  much  on  drugs. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  According  to  studies, 
the  average  annual  cost  for  drugs  for 
a  person  over  65  is  about  $47  a  year. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  About  $47  a  year? 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  put  this  matter 
Into  focus  again,  because  the  point  of 
it  has  been  lost.  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
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Island  is  left  with  the  first  part  of  the 
bill  If  we  were  to  add  to  the  first  part 
of  the  bill  what  has  been  discussed,  the 
senator  from  Louisiana  wculd  oppose  it, 
and  has  so  stated  publicly,  on  the  floor. 

There  is  the  question  of  the  formulary 
committee,  which  I  am  discussing  at  the 
present  time.  The  whole   study  would 
start  6  months  after  this  study  would  be 
completed,  if  we  adopted  the  amendment. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  and  I  and  other  Senators  have 
been  involved  in  committee  meetings  all 
afternoon.  Was  this   amendment   pre- 
sented to  the  Finance  Committee? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Long  amendment? 
Mr.    ALLOTT.     No;     the    Montoya 
amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Montoya  amend- 
ment was  included  with  It,  and  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
was  adopted  by  a  9-to-8  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
If  the  Senator  will  yield,  what  happened 
In  the  committee  was  that,  by  a  vote  of 
9  to  8,  the  Hartke  study  motion  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  Long  amendment,  which 
was  aimed  at  holding  down  prices  paid 
for  drugs.  Unfortunately,  the  Hartke 
motion  as  drafted,  also  applies  to  the 
Montoya  amendment,  which  would  un- 
dertake to  keep  the  costs  of  Insuring 
drugs  at  a  reasonable  level.  The  Montoya 
motion  was  never  actually  presented  in 
our  executive  session.  It  was,  in  effect, 
brushed  aside  by  the  Hartke  motion, 
which  was  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Lone  motion. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  that  Is 
an  accurate  Interpretation. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say 
that  during  the  course  of  the  committee 
meetings  the  Montoya  amendment  was 
offered  to  the  committee  and  that,  in  the 
decisions  the  committee  made.  It  had  in 
mind  the  consideration  of  the  Montoya 
amendment? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  was  discussed  in  the 
hearings,  but  not  brought  up  In  the  final 
vote. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  Is  in  an  amendment 

of  the  first  bill  here  on  the  floor  of  the 

Senate.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  say. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  was  discussed  in  the 

committee. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  And  discussed  at 
length  in  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  us  put  it 
this  way:  We  knew  about  the  amend- 
ment. "The  Hartke  motion  for  a  study, 
carried.  It  was  a  motion  to  provide  a 
study  rather  than  to  provide  affirmative 
action  legislatively.  But  the  Montoya 
amendment  was  never  formally  offered. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  amendment  be- 
fore us  today  was  not  even  introduced 
until  November  15,  the  day  after  our  bill 
was  reported. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  understand.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  May  I  ask  a  question? 
Mr.  ALLOTT   I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Was  not  the  Montoya 
amendment  approved  by  the  Senate  a 
year  ago.  and  lost  in  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives? 


Mr.  HARTKE.  If  I  may  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
presented  a  somewhat  similar  proposal. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  introduced  a  bill  with 
eight  proposed  amendments.  I  went  be- 
fore the  committee  and  described  the  bill 
with  the  eight  amendments.  One  of  them 
was  similar  if  not  identical  to  the  Mon- 
toya amendment. 

But  now.  I  think,  something  has  to  be 
done.  The  most  common  complaint  we 
receive  from  old  people  is  that  they  can- 
not afford  the  cost  of  the  drugs,  and  they 
are  going  up  every  day. 

Take  this  Uttle  package  I  have  in  my 
hand  here.  At  the  present  time,  there  are 
probably  more  people  with  sour  stomachs 
in  this  country  than  there  have  been 
since  I  was  born,  and  yet  the  cost  of  this 
Uttle  anti  acid  mint  went  up  33  Va  per- 
cent last  week. 

Can  the  Senator  from  Indiana  tell  me 
how  it  could  cost  5  cents  more  to  put  up  a 
roll  of  these — I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  Indiana  limestone,  or  what  is  In  it — 
how  it  could  cost  5  cents  more  to  manu- 
facture a  1-cent  package  than  It  did  the 
week  before?  I  think  the  drug  companies 
are  taking  unmerciful  advantage  of  the 
old  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  will  yield  a  moment,  if  the  Sen- 
ator wants  to  present  his  amendment 
alone,  I  would  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  How  does  it  differ  from 
the  Montova  amendment? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  This  is  the  very  point  I 
have  been  making  all  afternoon.  When 
you  seek  to  do  that,  you  immediately 
have  the  opposition  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  who  is  sup- 
porting the  Montoya  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  is  in  it  that  Is  not 
in  mine? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  wants  to  cover 
this,  this  is  the  same  question  that  I  am 
dealing  with  now :  The  formation  of  this 
formulary  committee.  Reading,  now. 
from  the  HEW  report,  it  states: 

Formulary  Committees  In  hospitals  nor- 
mally provide  a  mechanism  by  which  the 
phvslclan  can  Justify  and  prescribe  drugs 
not  listed  In  the  hospital  formulary  when 
his  clinical  Judgment  requires  it.  Such  flex- 
ibility Is  needed  to  make  the  operations  of 
the  proposed  Formulary  Committee  work- 
able. 


That  is  not  included  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
These  are  all  serious  questions. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  >ield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  My  bill  does  not  pro- 
hibit a  physician  from  prescribing  any 
medicine  that  is  not  in  the  formulary 
list.  Does  the  Senator  disagree  with 
that? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  But  he  cannot  be  reim- 
bursed for  it. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  So  he  is  locked  out. 
Mr.   MONTOYA.   But   the   formulary 
is  designed  to  be  almost  all-inclusive, 
for  all  medicines  available. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  not  one  to  disa- 
gree with  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare.  It  says  this  Is  a 
very  serious  problem.  I  know  that  the 


Senator  from  New  Mexico  thinks  this  is 
a  good  approach,  but  there  are  serious 
questions  about  potential  interference 
u-ith  the  physician  in  the  practice  of 
his  art  and  science.  Both  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  should  think 
long  and  hard  before  establishing  any 
program  that  promises  to  prevent  the 
American  doctor  from  administering  the 
therapy  that,  in  his  professional  judg- 
ment, is  indicated  for  a  particular 
patient. 

The  administration  is  now  attempting 
to  find  sound  solutions  to  these  difficult 
questions.  The  administration  does  not 
approve  of  the  method  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  at  this  time. 
They  are  trj-ing  to  do  this  by  careful 
analysis  and  examination.  I  think  we 
in  Congress  should  do  no  less  than  co- 
operate in  this  endeavor,  and  not  try  to 
thwart  it.  The  Committee  on  Finance 
seeks  to  do  the  same  thing  through  the 
broad  study  it  now  recommends,  which 
was  adopted  in  the  Finance  Committee. 
Finally,  the  HEW  Department's  staff 
report  included  estimates  for  the  Com- 
mittee on   the  administrative  costs  of 
the  program  envisioned.  There  is  a  big 
question,  for  example,  as  to  how  much 
it  will  cost.  These  estimates  take  in  all 
the    drugs   under    the    formulary.   The 
first-year  cost  was  estimated  to  be  over 
$100  million.  That  is  primarily  for  the 
clinical  testing  of  drugs. 

For  the  succeeding  5  years,  the  esti- 
mate was  more  than  $90  million  a  year, 
including  $50  milhon  annually  for 
clinical  tests. 

This  study,  again,  under  the  approach 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  would 
begin  6  months  after  we  had  already  had 
the  completed  report.  In  other  words,  he 
just  comes  in  6  months  late  and  wants 
to  start  doing  what  we  are  proposing  to 
do  bv  this  committee  action. 

By  the  end  of  6  years,  the  big  job  of 
clinically  evaluating  all  drugs  presum- 
ably would  have  been  completed.  So  what 
we  "have  here  is  an  estimate  by  the  de- 
partment that  by  1976.  Senator  Mon- 
toya's approach  might  start  to  take  ef- 
fect, according  to  HEW^  I  should  like  to 
do  it  a  little  quicker  than  that,  if  we  are 
going  to  try  to  help  old  people.  I  would 
like  to  start  in  a  couple  of  years.  If  we 
follow  the  approach  the  committee  has 
outlined,  we  might  have  something 
around  1969  or  1970. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Senator  has  been 
referring  to  a  report  which  appears,  I  be- 
lieve, on  page  396  of  the  committee  hear- 
ings under  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967.  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  do  not  know,  but  it  Is 
probably  in  the  report. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  have  been  following 
the  Senator,  and  it  is  verbatim  from  this 
particular  page. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  All  right. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  This  report  relates  to 
S.  2299,  and  not  to  the  Montoya  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  relates  to  both  of 
them.  If  I  have  to  go  back  to  read  the 
amendment,  then  I  guess  I  will  just  have 
to  do  it. 
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Mr,  MONTOYA.  I  would  not  want  the 
Senator  to  go  through  that  ordeal  again. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  is  no  ordeal  for  me 
to  correct  the  Record.  Let  me  read  it.  I 
am  going  to  read  from  the  amendment 
In  front  of  me;  I  am  talking  about  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya]  to 
H.R.  12080.  amendment  No.  440.  Is  that 
the  correct  one? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Am  I  correct  or  incor- 
rect, in  reading  from  this,  that  on  page 
4  there  is  a  definition  of  qualified  drugs? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Am  I  correct  that  on 
page  5,  there  is  a  discussion  of  a  formu- 
lary committee? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  My  bill  so  reads. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  right.  Then 
what  I  was  reading  about  was  identical — 
I  was  reading  from  their  report — In 
which  they  discuss  the  definition  of 
qualified  drugs. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  But  the  provisions 
for  the  formulary  committee  in  the  Mon- 
toya bill  and  In  the  Long  bill  are  sepa- 
rate and  distinct,  in  function  and  In 
origin. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  They  both  provide  for 
the  same  one.  however,  and  they  describe 
them  the  same.  In  fact,  the  reports  are 
the  same. 

I  am  not  trj^ng  to  mislead  anyone.  I 
am  merely  trying  to  say  what  the  facts 
are.  If  one  does  not  like  the  facts,  I  can- 
not help  it. 

But,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
these  proposed  cost  and  quality  controls 
would  cost  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States,  according  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  more 
than  a  half  a  bUUon  dollars  in  the  first 
6  years.  This  figure,  moreover,  does  not 
Include  the  cost  of  the  drugs  themselves. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire text  of  the  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  staff  report  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  so  that  the  Senate 
can  determine  for  itself  exactly  what  the 
facts  are. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  staff  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Staff  Report:  Polict  .^nd  Procfdur.^l  Prob- 
lems Under  S.  2299  Which  Reqctire  Fur- 
ther Examination 

This  report  reviews  briefly  the  present 
status  of  staff  explorations  relating  to  the 
bill. 

1.  establishment  of  reasonable  charges  for 
prescription  drugs 

In  our  experience  the  establishment  of  rea- 
sonable charges  (the  sxun  of  the  acquisition 
costs  and  reasonable  professional  fees  i  would 
be  a  protracted  and  complex  undertaking. 
The  only  Federal  requirement  for  reasonable 
costs  In  public  assistance  has  dealt  with 
hospital  costs;  after  25  years  of  discussion  of 
this  8-ubJect  the  elements  to  be  included  and 
excluded  remain  In  controversy.  Coet  ranges 
for  drugs  would  be  based  on  current  market 
practices,  with  all  the  complexities  of  quan- 
tity discounts,  hospital  discounts,  rebates, 
geographical  differences  In  price,  determina- 
tion of  prices  which  vary  "slgnlflcantly" 
from  others,  and  the  need  to  consider  claims 
of  "distinct  therapeutic  advantages"  for  cer- 
tain products — ratesettlng  in  a  novel  field 
presenting  novel  problems. 

Setting  criteria  to  govern  profeeslonal  fees 
would  have  to  take  Into  account  not  only 
"costs  of  overhead,  professional  services,  and 


a  fair  profit"  mentioned  In  the  bill,  but  also 
such  variables  as  volume  of  business  done, 
drugstore  as  compared  to  hospital  pharmacy 
operation.  Independent  as  against  chain 
stores,  extent  of  late  hour  and  weekend  op- 
eration, and  many  other  factors. 

Establishment  of  both  acquisition  costs 
and  professional  fees  would  require  consul- 
tation with  the  many  Interested  groups,  with 
State  agencies,  and  with  accountants  and 
other  advisers.  The  difficulty  of  arriving  at 
acceptable  criteria  would  be  greater  it.  as 
is  understood  to  be  the  case,  the  concept 
that  professional  fees  should  be  determined 
by  the  Federal  Government  is  opposed  by  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists.  It 
is  problematical  whether  the  States  would 
be  either  wUling  or  able,  as  contemplated  by 
the  bUl,  to  undertake  under  the  Federal 
criteria  the  actual  fixing  of  professional  fees 
In  the  Infinitely  varied  situations  that  would 
exist  within  each  State.  This  Is  a  matter 
which  requires  exploration  with  the  States. 

Once  the  cost  and  reimbursement  patterns 
were  worked  out,  the  program  would  require 
not  only  dealing  with  55,000  community 
pharmacies,  7,000  hospital  pharmacies,  and 
more  than  12,000  nursing  homes,  but  also 
dealing  Indirectly  with  about  200,000  pre- 
scribing physicians. 

2.   economic   factors   relating   to   manu- 
facturers  AND  RETAILERS 

Further  discussion  with  economists  Is 
necessary  to  explore  the  Implications  of  the 
following  factors: 

(a)  Establishment  of  a  "reasonable  cost 
range,"  rather  than  a  maxlmvun  reimbursable 
price,  may  In  effect  establish  a  floor  for  prices, 
and  In  some  cases  raise  the  cost  of  a  drug. 

i  b)  tJslng  an  approved  cost  (or  cost  range) 
of  drug  acquisition  provides  no  Incentive  for 
the  pharmacy  to  purchase  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost.  While  acqulsltlon-cost-plus-mark- 
up  may  encourage  the  pharmacist  to  dispense 
the  highest  cost  drug,  the  acquisltlon-cost- 
plus-fixed-fee  does  not  encourage  the  phar- 
macist to  buy  at  lower  prices. 

(c)  The  exclusion  of  competitive  therapeu- 
tically duplicative  drugs  may  lend  to  elimi- 
nate competition  among  manufacturers. 

id)  The  advantage  to  a  manufacturer  of 
having  his  drug  in  the  Formulary,  while  pos- 
sibly equally  good  drugs  are  excluded,  pro- 
vides an  economic  advantage  not  related 
either  to  quality  or  to  the  market  place. 

3.    FEDERAL-STATE    RELATIONS 

(a)  The  only  present  Federal  determina- 
tion of  the  basis  on  which  States  must  pay 
for  services  In  their  medical  care  programs 
relates  to  the  care  of  hospital  Inpatients,  and 
was  designed  to  correct  Inadequacy  of  pay- 
ment. Federal  setting  of  a  basis  of  payment 
for  outpatient  drugs,  designed  to  avoid  ex- 
cessive rather  than  Inadequate  outlays,  raises 
the  question  whether  there  should  be  similar 
Federal  control  of  prices  making  up  other 
major  expenditures,  such  as  those  for  physi- 
cians' services  (e.g.,  nationally  prescribed 
criteria  for  State  fee  schedules) 

(b  I  Since  the  proposed  controls  limit  kinds 
as  well  as  unit  cost  of  drugs,  a  similar  ques- 
tion arises  about  other  health  services: 
Should  the  Federal  Government  seek.  In  the 
interest  of  economy,  to  limit  the  use  of  kinds 
of  health  facilities  and  health  personnel  to 
those  which  the  Secretary  deems  most  effi- 
cient? Traditionally.  Federal  requirements 
have  left  the  major  decisions  in  these  areas 
to  the  States,  which  have  In  turn  left  them 
In  part  to  the  health  professions  and  the 
health  institutions. 

(C>  Using  limitation  on  Federal  matching 
as  the  mechanism  of  control  means  that  the 
financial  risks  inherent  In  so  novel  an  effort 
(such  as  the  risk  of  noncooperatlon  by  pre- 
scribing physicians)  would  fall  either  on  the 
States  or  on  the  recipients  of  health  care.  In 
absence  of  effective  control  over  the  writing 
of  prescriptions,  the  bill  affords  no  assurance 
against  the  Incurring  of  substantial  costs  In 


which   the   Federal  Oovernment  would  not 
share. 

4.   THE   FORMULARY 

(O)  This  Department  would  have  new  and 
heavy  responsibilities  In  organizing  and  over- 
seeing the  operation  of  the  Formulary  Com- 
mittee. Three  of  Its  principal  health  offl. 
clals — the  Surgeon  General,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Food  and  Drugs,  and  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health — would 
be  members  of  the  Committee.  The  Com- 
mittee's assignment  obviously  cannot  be  a 
part-time  operation.  The  Secretary  wouM  be 
responsible  ultimately  for  the  success  of  the 
program,  and  the  Department  would  have 
to  supply  the  resources  in  manpower  and 
supporting  facilities.  The  bill  is  not  clear  as 
to  the  respKinsibilitles  of  the  Secretary  m  re- 
lation to  the  Formulary  Committee,  which 
Is  established  "within"  the  Departmsiit  but 
with  no  clear  delineation  of  the  Secretary's 
respvonslblUty  for  its  actions. 

(b)  The  Formulary  Ccnunlttee  would  have 
the  duty  of  evaluating  every  prescription 
drug  used  In  medical  practice  today— more 
than  5,000 — and  providing  a  formulary  of 
drugs  of  choice.  It  would  have  to  exclude 
drugs  that  it  considered  unnecessary,  thera- 
peutically duplicative,  or  of  unacceptable 
quality.  It  would  have  to  Include  drugs 
which  It  determined  to  be  necessary  and 
proper.  And  finally,  it  would  be  responsible 
for  the  promulgation  of  regulations  estab- 
lishing requirements  to  assure  the  orderly, 
efficient,  and  proper  usage  of  drugs  and  blo- 
logicals. 

The  magnitude  of  this  task  should  not  be 
underestimated. 

As  one  example  of  the  seriousness  of  this 
problem,  last  year  FDA  entered  Into  a  con- 
tract with  the  National  Research  Council- 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  for  a  study  of 
the  validity  of  claims  of  effectiveness  for 
drugs  marketed  between  1938  and  1962,  when 
safety  was  the  sole  criterion  for  pre-market 
clearance.  After  a  year  and  a  half  of  inten- 
sive effort,  this  project  Is  far  from  complete. 
Furthermore,  after  the  reports  are  received, 
extensive  administrative  action  will  still  be 
required  to  review  the  recommendations  and 
put  them  into  effect,  and  to  deal  with  the 
challenges  which  will  be  made  to  some  of 
them. 

It  is  evident  that  any  review  of  drugs,  along 
with  the  promotional  claims  that  are  being 
made  for  them  and  the  scientific  data  to 
support  the  promotional  claims,  calls  for  the 
efforts  of  the  most  highly  qualified  medical 
scientists,  and  that  any  large-scale  effort 
must  extend  over  a  period  at  least  of  several 
years. 

Under  the  bill  all  drugs — not  only  those 
cleared  through  the  new  drug  procedures 
since  1938 — would  have  to  be  reviewed.  For 
many  of  these  drugs  there  are  no  adequate, 
well-controlled  scientific  data  on  which  the 
claims  of  therapeutic  effectiveness  could  be 
properly  evaluated.  This  Is  true  even  for  a 
number  of  drugs  which  are  widely  accepted 
among  physicians  as  apparently  valuable  in 
the  treatment  of  disease. 

(c)  The  procedures  for  hearings  on  drugs 
excluded  from  the  Formulary,  and  for  Judi- 
cial review  with  trial  dc  novo  In  the  District 
Courts,  could  involve  Inordinate  delay  in  the 
final  establishment  of  the  list.  With  large 
economic  Interests  at  stake,  the  prospect  of 
substantial  litigation  Is  a  serious  one. 

Difficult  as  this  undertaking  would  be  ini- 
tially, the  problem  would  be  compounded  by 
the  need  to  keep  a  Formulary  up  to  date.  In 
view  of  the  rapid  advances  In  drug  therapy, 
there  Is  grave  danger  that  revisions  of  the 
Formulary,  and  the  reasonable  cost  determi- 
nations that  would  need  to  accompany  them, 
could  not  keep  pace  with  the  ever-accelerat- 
ing developments  In  this  field.  Here  again, 
hearings  and  litigation  would  create  serious 
factors  of  delay. 

(d)  Restrictions  on  the  use  of  combination 
drugs  in  the  bill  appear  to  be  too  severe. 
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Some  of  these  drugs  often  provide  conven- 
ience and  more  assuremce  of  proper  drug 
Lage  when  self-admlnlstered.  even  though 
tbey  may  no*  have  Intrinsic  therapeutic  ad- 
vantages' over  several  drugs  used  separately, 
(el  There  may  be  inconsistencies  between 
hospital  and  outpatient  practice  with  respect 
to  drugs.  A  patient  stabilized  on  a  particular 
drug  m  the  hospital  may  find  that  drug  un- 
available for  non-hospital  use  under  the  wel- 
fare program. 

5.    THER.\PEUT1C    EQUIVALENCY 

(0)  The  therapeutic  equivalency  of  generic 
counterparts  has  not  been  established  in  all 
^s.  In  some  instances  agreement  on  "dis- 
t'nct!  demonstrated  therapeutic  character- 
istics not  otherwise  available"  will  be  diffi- 
cult If  not  Impossible  to  achieve. 

(b)  Under  the  bill  the  Formulary  Commit- 
tee would  contract  for  production  of  reliable 
clinical  data  on  which  to  base  Its  Judgments, 
but  this  would  require  the  cooperation  of 
medical  centers  and  an  array  of  patients.  It 
would  require  In  particular  the  involvement 
of  individual  investigators  of  high  compe- 
tency who  would  have  to  be  induced  to  un- 
dertake routine  Investigations  offering  little 
promise  of  advancing  medical  knowledge. 

6.    THERAPEUTICALLY    DUPLICATE    DRUGS 

(a)  The  goal  of  minimizing  the  use  of 
"therapeutically  duplicative"  drugs  may  be 
desirable,  but  an  objective,  noncontroverslal 
method  of  determining  which  drugs  thera- 
peutically duplicative  has  not  been  de- 
veloped. 

(b)  The  Implications  of  this  provision  with 
respect  to  effects  on  quality  of  care,  research, 
and  competition  need  further  study. 

7.  ORDEBLT,     EFFICIENT,     AND     PROPER      USE     OF 
DRUGS 

(0)  The  definition  of  "qualified  drug"  in- 
cludes only  those  drugs  listed  in  the  Formu- 
lary of  the  United  States  or  In  a  hospital 
formulary  which  are  "prescribed  or  furnished 
in  such  quantities  and  under  such  condi- 
tions as  are  necessary  to  meet  requirements 
established  by  the  Formulary  Committee 
under  regulations  designed  to  assure  the  or- 
derly, efficient,  and  proper  use  of  drugs."  This 
means  that  the  Formulary  Committee  should 
provide  conditions  of  use  of  drugs  with  both 
therapeutic  effect  and  cost  of  medication  in 
mind.  It  could  limit  the  use,  for  example,  of 
Ugh  cost  drug  specialties  in  situations  In 
which  less  costly  drugs  of  the  same  class  were 
the  drugs  of  first  choice,  and  in  this  way 
bring  down  the  cost  to  the  Federal  program. 
But  in  doing  this  It  would  give  the  Commit- 
tee the  responsibility  for  regulating  what 
types  of  drugs  could  be  prescribed  In  what 
clinical  situations.  In  what  amounts,  in  what 
total  quantities,  and  over  how  long  a  period. 

The  promulgation  of  regulations  applicable 
to  the  orderly,  efficient,  and  proper  use  of 
drugs  would  limit  physicians  In  their  prac- 
tice and  would  make  the  Formulary  Com- 
mittee the  ultimate  arbiter  of  the  proper 
drug  In  clinical  situations. 

(b)  Federal  determination  of  the  compar- 
ative efficacy  of  drugs  used  to  combat  the 
same  Infectious  disease  or  to  combat  diabetes, 
for  example,  was  considered  and  rejected  by 
the  Congress  In  1962  as  Involving  too  large 
a  measure  of  medical  Judgment  to  authorize 
the  exclusion  from  the  market  of  new  drugs 
that  were  no  better  than  already  marketed 
products. 

ic)  Formulary  Committees  In  hospitals 
normally  provide  a  mechanism  by  which  the 
physician  can  Justify  and  prescribe  drugs  not 
listed  In  the  hospital  formulary  when  his 
clinical  Judgment  requires  It.  Such  flexlbUlty 
is  needed  to  make  the  operations  of  the  pro- 
posed Formulary  Committee  workable. 

a,    REGISTRATION    AND    INSPECTION 

(0)  The  bill  would  disqualify  drugs  for  vi- 
olation of  either  of  two  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  The 
failure  to  meet  other  applicable  misbranding 


and  adulteration  provisions  of  the  law,  or 
the  new  drug  or  antibiotic  certification  pro- 
visions. Is  of  equal  importance.  A  drug  that 
was  prepared  in  an  insanitary  plant,  or  one 
that  failed  to  bear  adequate  directions  for 
use  and  adequate  warnings,  should  warrant 
disqualification. 

(b)  The  administrative  process  of  applying 
sanctions  to  prevent  a  firm  from  using  Its 
registration  number,  and  thus  from  partici- 
pating m  the  program,  would  require  addi- 
tional personnel  and  would  give  rise  to  a 
substantial  volume  of  administrative  hear- 
ings and  litigation. 

9.    ADMINISTR.ATIVE     COSTS 

(a)  Cost  of  operation  of  the  Formulary 
Committee  and  its  supporting  staff  are  esti- 
mated to  be  approximately  $10  million  a 
year  for  the  first  three  years,  and  $5  million 
a  year  thereafter. 

(b)  Federal  costs  to  carry  out  planning. 
State  plan  review,  program  evaluation,  audit- 
ing, and  technical  assistance  to  the  States 
are  estimated  to  be  more  than  $600  thousand 
a  yeaJ. 

(c)  Costs  for  printing,  maintaining,  revis- 
ing and  distributing  the  Formulary  to  phy- 
sicians, pharmacists,  hospitals  and  State 
agencies — but  not  to  Individual  benefici- 
aries—are  estUnated  to  be  $3  milUon  per 
year. 

(d)  Increased  Federal-State  costs  to  ad- 
minister the  program  are  estimated  to  be  at 
least  $6  million  per  year.  The  States  wlU  have 
to  support  this  increased  cost  in  part  from 
their  own  limited  funds,  which  may  require 
a  reduction  In  the  amount  of  benefits  avail- 
able to  recipients. 

(e)  In  addition,  other  costs  should  be  con- 
sidered which  thoiogh  arising  from  the  bill, 
would  benefit  all  patients  whether  or  not 
they  were  covered  by  any  governmental  pro- 
gram. Thus,  the  Improved  quality  control 
program  would  cost  an  estimated  $25  million 
per  year.  prlmarUy  for  an  additional  2,000 
FDA  Inspectors,  space,  necessary  administra- 
tive support,  and  strengthening  of  the  FDA 
product  testing  program.  The  necessary  clin- 
ical testing  ordered  by  the  Formulary  Com- 
mittee could  cost  approximately  $67  million 
for  the  first  year  and  up  to  $50  million  per 
year  for  the  next  five  years;  manufacturers 
might  be  required  to  undertake  some  of  this 
cost.  In  any  event,  the  task  of  clinical  evalu- 
ation is  large  and  will  be  a  continuing  one; 
the  scientific  manpower  to  undertake  It  is  In 
short  supply,  the  nature  of  the  work  Is  not 
attractive  to  top  scientists,  and  the  proce- 
dures are  time-consuming  and  expensive. 

10.    EFFECTIVE    DATE 

(a)  The  provisions  of  the  bill  would  re- 
quire HEW  to  undertake  a  nimiber  of  new 
and  extended  responsibilities.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  these  responsibilities  can  be  satis- 
factorily discharged  by  JiUy  1. 1969. 

(b)  Deternalnatlon  of  "qualified  drugs" 
would  require  many  months  and  possibly 
several  years  of  work  by  the  Committee.  But 
Implementation  of  the  Formulary  could  be 
delayed  for  additional  months  or  even  years 
by  administrative  hearings  and  Judicial  re- 
view at  suit  of  the  parties  affected. 

(c)  Establishment  of  the  requisite  im- 
proved quality  control  program  would  need 
many  months  for  the  recruitment  and  train- 
ing of  the  Inspectors  and  laboratory  person- 
nel. 

(d)  After  establishment  of  other  phases  of 
the  program,  time  would  be  needed  for  State 
agencies  to  develop  their  own  program  mod- 
ifications to  conform  to  Federal  regulations. 

(e)  Development  of  an  essential  account- 
ing, auditing,  and  utilization  review  system 
would  require  at  least  two  years  for  the 
necessary  research,  development,  design,  and 
field  testing. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 


ministration, Dr.  James  L.  Goddard. 
put  the  issue  in  succinct  terms  when  he 
testified  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  He  declared : 

The  objectives  of  S.  2299,  to  Introduce  a 
greater  rationaUty  Into  the  practice  of  drug 
therapy  and  to  apply  restraints  to  excessive 
costs,  are  obviously  highly  desirable. 

I  think  this  is  what  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  trying  to  say  and  what  I 
am  trying  to  say. 

But  certain  elements  of  the  proposed 
bill.  Dr.  Goddard  told  us.  raise  grave 
problems.  He  said: 

We  believe  extended  consideration  and 
opportunity  for  discussion  with  the  many 
affected  groups  Is  needed  before  decisions  can 
be  properly  made. 

A  moment  later,  addressing  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  Dr.  Goddard  went  right  to 
the  heart  of  the  issue  involved  in  this 
legislation,  and  in  addressing  his  remarks 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  he  said : 

Senator,  I  know  you  want  me  to  get  down 
right  to  the  guts  of  my  objection.  My  prob- 
lem with  this  bin  Is  that  the  practicing  phy- 
sicians In  this  co\intry  have  characteristically 
selected  the  drugs  they  are  going  to  use 
for  their  patients.  .  .  .  Under  the  strictest 
terms  of  interpreUtlon  of  this  bill,  I  believe 
we  are  encroaching  upon  the  practice  of 
medicine  In  such  a  way  that  the  physicians 
would  rise  up  In  wrath.  Now.  I  am  only 
sensing  what  my  brother  physicians'  reaction 
win  be.  This  is  based  on  discussions  and 
meetings  with  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  bUl. 

I  must  acknowledge  that  this  state- 
ment gave  me  reason  to  pause,  and  I 
think  it  should  give  reason  to  the  Senate 
to  pause.  ^   ^ 

Now.  what  about  the  viewpoints  of  the 
professional  and  business  groups  that 
would  be  directly  affected  by  these  drug 
quality  and  cost  control  proposals? 
Where  do  they  stand? 

In  summarizing  these  views.  I  must  say 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
two  bills.  There  is  no  question  of  that. 

I  pointed  out  that  difference  because 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would  not 
support  the  bill  if  we  separated  it  in  the 
form  in  which  we  would  bring  out  those 
differences  in  the  most  clear  fashion. 

In  summarizing  their  views  and  rec- 
ommendations, I  must  distinguish  be- 
tween the  two  proposals  that  were  be- 
fore the  committee. 

First,  with  regard  to  S.  2299.  pharmacy 
is  sharply  divided. 

Tlie  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion is  in  favor  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 
But  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists  Informed  the  committee  that 
"we  are  opposed  to  many  provisions  of 
S.  2299."  And  the  National  Association 
of  Chain  Drug  Stores  recommended  that 
Congress  defer  action  until  after  the 
HEW  Task  Force  study  is  completed. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
Association,  which  states  that  its  mem- 
bers produce  95  percent  of  the  prescrip- 
tion drug  products  made  and  sold  in  the 
United  States,  opposes  this  bill  on 
grounds  that  it  would  first,  reduce  the 
quality  of  medical  care;  second,  estab- 
lish an  involved  and  costly  administra- 
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tlve  mechanism  that  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  administer  fairly;  third.  In- 
terfere with  physicians'  prerogatives  to 
treat  their  patients  in  line  with  their  best 
professional  Judgment;  and.  fourth, 
jeopardize  the  research  and  development 
effort  of  the  industry. 

The  American  Medical  Association  op- 
posed S.  2299.  AMA  suggested  that 
"rather  than  to  enact  such  legislation,  it 
would  be  worthwhile  at  this  time  to  study 
in  depth  all  the  economic  and  therapeu- 
tic factors  which  enter  Into  the  use  of 
prescription  drugs." 

The  AMA  recommendation  applied  not 
only  to  S.  2299,  the  bill  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  but  also  to  S.  17— which, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  was  Identical 
to  the  amendment  before  us — to  add  drug 
benefits  under  the  supplementary  medi- 
care Insurance  program  and  establish 
associated  drug  quality  and  cost  controls. 

With  respect  to  S.  17.  the  positions  of 
the  other  professional  and  business 
groups  most  directly  affec^«d.  as  revealed 
in  our  committee's  hearings,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  American  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation Is  in  favor  of  adding  drugs  and 
pharmaceutical  services  to  part  B  of 
title  XVin.  but  the  testimony  of  this 
association  did  not  deal  specifically  with 

S.  17. 

The  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists  also  favors  the  expansion  of 
the  supplementary  medicare  insurance 
program  to  include  outpatient  drugs,  but. 
as  stated  with  respect  to  S.  2299.  the 
NARD  opposes  many  of  the  bill's  quality 
and  cost  control  provisions. 

The  National  Association  of  Chain 
Drug  Stores  took  no  position  on  S.  17. 

I  am  trying  to  be  fair. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Is  the  Senator  speak- 
ing of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  is  in  favor  of  adding 
drugs  and  pharmaceutical  services  to 
part  B  of  title  18. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes.  I  might  state 
further  that  the  American  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association  in  April  of  1967  at  their 
annual  convention  in  Las  Vegas.  Nev.. 
unanimously  endorsed  the  Montoya  bill. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  did  not  say  they  did 

"ot. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  want  that  for  the 
record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  glad  it  Is  In  the 

record. 

Finally,  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  while  stating  that  it 
does  not  oppose  expansion  of  the  sup- 
plementary medicare  insurance  program 
to  cover  drugs,  urged  that  this  new 
benefit  not  be  adopted  at  this  time  be- 
cause of  the  HEW  task  force  study  and 
other  proposed  changes  in  the  Social 
Security  Act  affecting  both  benefits  and 
tax  rates. 

Mr.  President,  such  was  the  distressing 
picture  of  uncertainty  and  dispute  about 
the  many  difficult  Issues  Involved  and 
how  best  to  resolve  them — uncertainty 
not  only  in  the  directly  affected  profes- 
sional and  business  groups  but  in  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment and  the  administration.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Committee  on  Finance  voted  to 


adopt  my  amendment  directing  the  Sec- 
retary' of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  undertake  a  comprehensive  examina- 
tion of  all  medical,  scientific,  economic, 
and  social  effects  of  these  two  proposed 
bills,  and  report  back  to  the  Congress 
with  its  recommendations. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Senate  will 
concur  in  this  committee  judgment,  for 
the  need  is  so  clear. 

I  point  out  one  rather  glaring  incon- 
sistency with  the  whole  general  ap- 
proach, that  although  there  is  a  S25 
deductible,  there  is  no  incentive  to  have 
anybody  come  off  drugs  under  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
We  provide  for  a  20-percent  reduction  in 
phj'sicians  fees  under  medicare  in  order 
to  make  sure  of  medical  assistance  un- 
der the  bill.  However,  no  such  recom- 
mendation is  contained  in  the  bill  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

All  I  can  say  in  good  conscience  and 
honesty  Is,  that  if  we  vote  for  the  com- 
mittee bill,  we  will  have  the  drug  costs 
for  elderly  people  paid  for  quicker,  and 
the  result  will  be  more  scientific  and 
safer  than  if  we  listen  to  an  appeal  which 
is  only  emotional  and  has  no  basis  In  fact 
whatever. 

I  share  with  our  chairman,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  his  de- 
termination that  prescription  drugs  of 
the  highest  quality  must  be  available  to 
all  who  need  them,  on  the  most  eco- 
nomic basis  consistent  with  appropriate 
quality  requirements  and  safe  and  effec- 
tive use. 

No  one  believes  more  strongly  than 
I  do,  in  this  time  of  huge  budgetary  defi- 
cits and  ever  increasing  strain  on  the 
Federal  Treasury,  that  the  Government's 
programs  for  drug  procurement  should 
function  on  an  "orderly,  efficient,  proper 
and  economical"  basis,  as  the  Senator's 
bill  envisions,  throughout  the  social 
security  and  related  welfare  systems. 

Also.  Mr.  President.  I  join  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
toya] in  the  conviction  that  the  Na- 
tion's senior  citizens  should  be  able  to 
obtain  the  prescription  drugs  they  re- 
quire, not  only  when  in  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes,  as  under  the  present 
social  security  law.  but  also  as  outpa- 
tients. 

If  there  Is  a  need  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  properly  fill  in  this  respect. 
I  will  join  with  my  friends  from  Louisi- 
ana and  New  Mexico  in  advocating 
prompt  and  responsible  action. 

But  let  us  act  responsibly,  after  the 
required  consideration,  to  resolve  these 
issues  in  the  general  public  Interest. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  remind 
the  Senate  that  the  bill  now  before  us. 
H.R.  12080.  contains  provisions  to  undo 
certain  enactments  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress adopted  2  years  ago  regarding  the 
Federal-State  program  for  aid  to  the 
medically  indigent,  often  known  as 
medicaid. 

It  Is  acknowledged  that  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  acted  in  haste 
on  the  medicaid  provisions  of  the  1965 
Social  Security  Amendments. 

We  have  been  confronted  ever  since 
with  the  necessity  of  undoing  what  was 
done  with  Insufficient  concern  for  the 
consequences. 


Should  we  not  learn  from  that  costly 
experience? 

If  we  do  not.  we  may  be  trying.  2  years 
from  today,  to  correct  an  even  costlier 
error — in  more  than  dollars  and  cents— 
in  this  crucial  health  field. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  hope  that  we  can  at  least  dispose 
of  the  pending  amendment  tonight. 

We  will  have  to  have  quite  a  few  roll- 
call  votes  on  these  major  issues,  some  of 
which  involve  heated  debate  and  strong 
difference  of  opinion. 

So  we  will  have  some  controversial 
matters  to  vote  on. 

I  hope  we  can  dispose  of  the  pending 
amendment  tonight. 

I  should  like  to  ask  if  there  are  other 
Senators  who  desire  to  speak  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  have  about  5  minutes  to 
close. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  then  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  10  minutes  debate.  5  mln- 
utes  to  be  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana — 

I  withhold  the  request.  I  imderstand 
that  the  minority  leader  would  like  to 
know  about  the  matter. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  for  a  few  minutes,  in  order  to 
conclude  the  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

We  have  heard  many  arguments  this 
afternoon  with  respect  to  the  pending 
amendment,  but  not  one  argument  has 
been  advanced  against  the  advisability 
of  providing  prescription  drug  reim- 
bursement for  the  old  people  of  this 
country. 

The  usual  excuse  when  there  is  not  a 
good  frontal  defense  has  pervaded  the 
discussion  this  aftertioon;  namely,  let 
us  relegate  this  good  amendment,  this 
good  objective,  to  a  study,  and  post- 
pone the  enactment  until  we  find  out 
what  that  study  will  divulge. 

Well,  we  have  been  doing  this.  We 
did  this  with  medicare  for  many  years. 
Yes,  those  who  opposed  the  principle  of 
medicare  were  always  arguing,  'Let's 
conduct  a  study."  Every  year  when 
medicare  was  brought  up — and  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  Congress  for  the  last 
11  years — the  word  "study"  was  the  usual 
defense, 

I  believe  it  Is  time  that  we  assert  our 
responsibility  as  legislators  and  say  to 
ourselves  that  we  face  a  problem  in  this 
country  of  either  providing  reimburse- 
ment to  the  aged  of  this  country  for 
prescription  drugs  or  we  do  not  want  to 
do  it.  That  is  the  issue  pending  before 
the  Senate  today. 

Now,  some  hobgoblins  have  been  in- 
jected Into  the  discussion.  I  say  this  with 
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all  due  respect  to  those  who  have  pre- 
sented arguments.  This  proposal  has 
been  called  an  OPA  by  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  Well,  no- 
where in  the  bill  is  price  fixing  pre- 
scribed. Nowhere  in  the  bill  is  a  physician 
told  what  to  prescribe  for  a  particular 
disease.  Nowhere  in  the  bill  Is  there  any 
edict  provided  for  telling  the  physician 
or  the  druggist  what  to  charge  for  any 
prescription.  The  druggist  is  not  enjoined 
to  charge  a  specific  price.  He  can  charge 
the  same  price  he  charges  now,  and  he 
^  be  paid  by  the  enrollee,  by  the  old 
person,  who  presents  that  prescription 
at  the  prescription  desk.  My  amendment 
only  provides  that  this  old  person,  when 
he  presents  a  receipt,  shall  be  reim- 
bursed in  a  certain  amount  for  that  par- 
ticular expenditure.  A  formulary  is  pro- 
dded under  my  amendment. 

Now,  this  is  not  a  new  concept.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  tried  to  im- 
press upon  the  Senate  that  It  will  take 
a  long  time,  a  long  study,  to  provide  for 
this  formulary;  but  I  say  that  the  formu- 
lary already  exists  under  medicare. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  hospitals  in  this 
country  are  already  using  the  formulary 
concept.  We  have  experience  in  this 
matter. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  also  says: 

Lefs  wait  for  a  study,  the  study  that  the 
Finance  Committee  ordained  by  virtue  of 
adopting  my  amendment  in  lieu  of  the 
Senator  Long  blU  or  the  Senator  Montoya 
bill. 

I  might  say  that  under  the  theory  of 
his  study,  we  would  have  to  wait  until 
January  1,  1969,  before  a  report  was 
offered.  My  amendment,  if  enacted, 
would  become  effective  on  July  1,  1969, 
6  months  later.  So  If  the  Senator  is  in- 
sistent upon  a  study  being  made,  that 
study  or  its  conduct  is  compatible  with 
the  effectiveness  of  my  amendment.  He 
can  go  through  with  his  study.  HEW  can 
conduct  Its  study  while  my  amendment 
becomes  effective  as  law.  And  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  1969.  until  July  1.  1969.  when  my 
bill  would  become  operative,  he  could 
offer  any  amendments  to  my  amend- 
ment— which  would  then  be  law — that 
he  might  deem  advisable  in  order  to 
correct  deficiencies  that  might  be  pointed 
out  by  such  a  study. 

I  believe  the  great  challenge  we  face 
today  is  not  whether  we  want  more 
studies — we  have  already  had  two 
ordained  by  Congress — but  whether  or 
not  we.  as  Members  of  the  Senate,  de- 
sire to  offer  a  vehicle,  an  opportunity, 
to  the  old  people  of  this  country,  under 
a  sound  program,  by  which  they  could  be 
reimbursed  for  prescription  costs  they 
incur  when  they  leave  th3  hospital.  That 
is  the  vital  issue  we  must  face  in  the 
Senate  today. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  has 
already  referred  to  the  letter  from  the 
actuary  on  whom  we  rely  for  informa- 
tion in  connection  with  this  program.  In 
the  Finance  Committee  room,  the  social 
security  people  have  been  present  at  all 
times,  Mr.  Myers  has  been  present  most 
of  the  time,  and  Dr.  Wilbur  Cohen  has 
been  present  most  of  the  time.  So,  when 


we  want  information,  they  sit  right  there 
and  look  at  the  books  and  give  it  to  us 
while  the  committee  is  deliberating  this 
bill.  I  do  not  believe  anybodj'  will  take 
exception  to  what  I  am  saying,  because 
that  happens  to  be  the  case. 

If  today  is  November  16.  then  this 
letter  was  written  this  morning.  It  can- 
not be  much  fresher  than  that,  because 
that  is  just  like  the  hen  getting  off  the 
nest  and  there  Is  a  chicken  egg — and 
here  is  the  chicken  egg  that  was  laid  this 
morning.  And  it  is  quite  a  good-sized 
egg,  because  this  is  what  Mr.  Myers 
says: 

This  memorandum  will  present  a  sum- 
mary cost  estimate  for  amendment  No.  440 — 

Now,  that  sounds  very  cryptic,  until 
Mr.  Myers  says : 
introduced  by  Senator  Montoya — 

So,  you  see,  we  can  be  wrong — 
which  would  amend  H.  R.  12080. 

Well,  If  I  know  anything  about  bill 
numbers,  that  is  the  House  bill  that 
came  over  and  has  been  languishing  in 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  for  quite 
a  long  time,  until  we  finish  the  markup 
and  send  it  to  the  calendar. 

Mr.  Myers  continues.  I  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  put  these  words  in  my  own 
mouth.  This  is  Mr.  Myers  speaking: 

This  amendment  would  add  certain  drug 
benefits  to  the  supplementary  medical  In- 
surance program,  with  an  annual  deductible 
of  $25,  and  with  100%  reimbursement  for 
allowable  expenses  of  drugs  in  excess  of  this 
amount  (and  with  a  carry-over  deductible 
provision  from  one  year  to  the  next) . 

Now.  this  is  Mr.  Myers  speaking.  This 
is  not  the  minority  leader.  He  says: 

I  estimate  that  this  amendment  would 
Increase  the  cost  of  the  program  by  $3.20  per 
month  (I.e.  $1.60  payable  by  the  enrollee,  and 
$1.60  coming  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury). 

Now,  they  are  paying  $3  already,  as  I 
understand.  And  I  thought  I  heard  Mr. 
Myers  say  in  the  committee  room  that  it 
was  going  up  another  $1. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Delaware  If 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thought  it  was  cor- 
rect. I  did  not  think  I  was  mistaken,  and 
I  listened. 

The  $3.20  figure  Is  subdivided  Into  $2.85 
for  benefit  costs,  and  35  cents  for  adminis- 
trative-expense costs.  This  cost  estimate  Is 
for  the  first  full  year  of  operation  of  the  pro- 
posal— namely,  the  period  July  1969  through 
June  1970. 

On  the  basis  of  an  average  enrollment  of 
18  million  persons,  the  total  annual  cost  Is 
estimated  at  $691  million. 

Mr.  President,  you  are  not  playing  with 
hay,  or  with  marbles  here  at  this  hour  of 
the  afternoon  in  connection  with  the 
Montoya  amendment.  You  are  playing 
with  691  million  kopecks,  if  you  want  to 
call  it  that.  That  is  a  lot  of  money  in 
anybody's  coinage. 

I  have  listened  a  little.  I  listened  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  this  afternoon, 
and  I  have  listened  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  New  Mexico.  He  thinks  there 
is  nothing  so  very  novel  in  this  bill. 

Well,   start    with   section    1845.   This 


committee  to  which  he  refers  is  going  to 
have  authority  to  determine  what  is  a 
qualified  drug.  That  is  a  pretty  good 
chunk  of  authority  in  itself.  Then,  that 
committee  is  going  to  determine  what  the 
allowable  expense  is  going  to  be  when 
used  in  connection  with  any  quantity  of 
a  qualified  drug. 

This  formulars'  committee,  who  is  It? 
It  is  the  Surgeon  General,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  What  is  the  duty 
of  this  Committee?  Well,  they  are  going 
to  determine  which  drugs  and  which 
biologicals  shall  constitute  qualified 
drugs.  Mr.  President,  do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that  is  not  autocratic  power?  If  It  Is 
not.  I  have  not  seen  a  delegation  of  power 
that  is  autocratic. 

The  formulary  committee  shall  "de- 
termine, with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary, the  allowable  expense."  Well,  you 
are  getting  pretty  close  to  control. 

Then,  section  1846  reads: 

Publish  and  disseminate  at  least  once  each 
calendar  year  among  individuals  Insured 
under  this  part,  physicians,  pharmacists,  and 
other  interested  persons,  an  alphabetical  list 
naming  each  drug,  or  biological  by  Its  estab- 
lished name  •  •  *. 

It  will  be  listed  by  ordinary  trade 
name;  it  will  be  listed  by  so-called  ge- 
neric name.  I  dread  the  thouglit  of  how 
much  printing  is  going  to  be  done  under 
this  measure.  It  will  be  necessary  to  get 
extra  printing  presses  over  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  So  it  goes. 

They  are  going  to  determine  this  lan- 
guage. I  am  a  Uttle  alarmed  about  the 
language  I  find. 

I  am  not  about  to  vote  for  this  pro- 
posal. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  one 
of  the  nicest,  gentlest  things  we  can  do 
until  we  know  a  Uttle  more  about  this 
$691  million  package  is  to  put  it  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.   AIKEN.   Mr.   President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion to  table  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
hold my  motion. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  said  that  this  pro- 
posal would  cost  nearly  5T00  million, 
which  certainly  the  older  people  of  this 

country,  the  beneficiaries 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  not  debatable, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
drew the  motion.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unani- 
mous consent  is  required  to  withdraw  the 
motion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous     consent     to     momentarily 

withdraw  the  motion.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objec- 
tion, and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  all  I  want 
to  say  is  that  It  will  cost  $700  million  to 
finance  this  proposal.  That  means  a  good 
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share  of  that  $700  million  is  already 
being  paid  for  drugs  by  the  old  people 
of  this  country. 

I  simply  was  going  to  suggest  that  per- 
haps the  way  to  handle  this  matter  would 
be  to  reduce  the  oil-depletion  allowances 
from  27 '2  percent  to  about  20  percent, 
and  get  money  enough  to  help  out  these 
old  people  who  cannot  afford  drugs  and 
who  are  writing  letters  every  day  to  the 
effect  that  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
drugs. 

Of  course,  we  might  be  creating  a 
severe  hardship  on  some  of  our  inter- 
national corporations,  but  I  would  rather 
put  the  burden  there  than  on  the  old 
people  of  this  country. 

I  am  sorry  to  disagree  with  my  leader, 
but  I  think  my  suggestion  is  better  than 
his. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  a  wholly  Ir- 
relevant suggestion.  What  does  oO  deple- 
tion have  to  do  with  a  bill  like  this?  I 
remind  my  friend  that  half  of  this 
amount  comes  out  of  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury.  Now,  that  Is  a  red  her- 
ring when  the  Senator  talks  about  oil 
depletions.  Here  is  an  administration  that 
Is  fairly  distraught  by  a  fiscal  crisis  and 
in  the  shank  of  the  afternoon  we  come 
along  and  are  willing  to  tax  the  Treasury 
for  one-half  of  $691  million,  or  about 
$350  million. 

Mr.  President,  where  are  you  going  to 
find  it?  We  are  being  jockeyed  every  day 
about  a  tax  bill  and  reduction  in  ex- 
penditures, and  you  hear  it  from  all 
over;  and  you  are  going  to  put  one-half 
of  this  or  another  $350  million  on  the 
general  revenue. 

Do  not  let  anyone  take  you  in  with  this 
talk  about  oil  depletion  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  Come  in  here  with  a  bill  on  oil 
depletion  and  make  the  case.  Then  see 
what  the  Senate  will  do.  Let  us  take  this 
for  what  it  is  and  what  the  Chief  Actuary 
of  the  social  security  system  has  to  say 
about  ic  in  a  letter  that  is  so  fresh  you 
can  smcl!  the  nest  of  the  chickens. 

Mr.  President,  I  renew  my  motion  to 
table. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative^.  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI.  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  fMr.  Long],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  MagnusonI, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Met- 
calf],  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Willums]  are  absent  on  oflBcial 
business. 


I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El- 
lender],  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  MoNDALE],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Monroney],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersJ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brevv'ster],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mon- 
dale],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
WnxiAMs] ,  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett], the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  is  absent  because  of  death  in  his 
family. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott], 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower], 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37, 
nays  33,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 37 

.Mlott 

Fannlxi 

Miller 

B:iker 

Fong 

Morton 

Bayh 

Grlffln 

Mundt 

Bible 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Boces 

Harris 

Prouty 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kartke 

Russell 

Carlooa 

Hatfield 

Spong 

Case 

Hlckenlooper 

Stennls 

Colton 

Holland 

Symington 

Curtis 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Dlrksen 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Williams.  Del 

Dominlck 

Kuchel 

Eastland 

McClellan 
NAYS— 33 

Aiken 

HUl 

Muskle 

Anderson 

HolUngs 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Javlts 

Pell 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Proxmlre 

Clark 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Randolph 

Fulbrlght 

Long.  La. 

Riblcoff 

Gore 

Mclntyre 

Smith 

Gruenlng 

Montoya 

Tydings 

Hart 

Morse 

Yarbo  rough 

Hayden 

Moss 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 30 

Bennett 

Dodd 

Long,  Mo. 

Brewster 

EUender 

Magnuson 

Burdick 

Ervln 

Mansfield 

Cannon 

Jackson 

McCarthy 

Chuich 

Jordan,  NO. 

McGee 

Cooper 

Lausche 

McGovern 

Metcalf 

Percy 

Thurmond 

Mondale 

Scott 

Tower 

Monroney 

Smathers 

WaUams,  N.J 

Murphy 

Sparkman 

Your.g,  N,  Dak 

So  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dirksen  to  lay 
Mr.  Montoya's  amendment  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  ihe  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Are  the 
yeas  and  nays  now  asked  on  the  motion 
to  table  the  motion  to  reconsider? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
There  is  a  sufficient  second.  The  yeas 
and  nays  are  ordered  on  the  motion  to 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thought  we  just 
voted  on  a  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  the  motion  to  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  tabled.  The  question 
is  not  debatable.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll,  and  Mr.  Aiken 
voted  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  roll- 
call  has  started,  and  a  parliamentaiy  In- 
quiry is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  rules  or 
no  rules,  there  is  confusion  and  Members 
of  the  Senate  are  entitled  to  have  the 
Chair  tell  them  how  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  not  tell  Members  of  the  Senate  how 
to  vote,  but  the  Chair  will  state  that 
there  has  been  a  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  on  the  previous  motion,  and  then  a 
motion  to  table  the  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote  was  made.  The  vote  is  on  the 
latter. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  the  vote  of  Senators 
who  are  against  the  Montoya  amend- 
ment is  ''yea." 

The  rollcall  was  resumed. 

Mr.  SPONG  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote,  I  am  paired  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  fMr 
Ellender].  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "nay";  If  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
son], the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmadge],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 
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I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick].  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellen- 
der] the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin]  ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
dale], the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  are  necessar- 
Uy  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Burdick]  ,  the  Senators  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Magnu- 
son], the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  the  Senator  from  IVIinnesota 
[Mr.  Mondale],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Willlams],  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Brewster]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator" from  Virginia  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Talmadge]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  , 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  is  absent  because  of  death  in 
his  family. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott], 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower], 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond]  would  each  vote  "yea." 
The  result  was  announced— yeas  34, 
nays  32,  as  follows:  _ 
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So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  while 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  present  on 
the  floor,  I  wish  to  ask  the  majority  lead- 
er about  the  schedule  for  the  balance  of 
the  day  and  also  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  query  raised  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  the  minority  leader,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  when  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  leader  of  the  minor- 
ity [Mr.  Kuchel]  has  completed  his  re- 
marks, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty]  will  lay  down  an 
amendment. 

There  will  be  no  further  yea-and-nay 
votes  tonight. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  If  the  Senate 
meets  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow,  what  will 
be  the  status  of  our  committee  meetings? 
A  good  many  are  scheduled  to  meet  in 
the  morning  at  10  o'clock.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  has 
a  hearing  on  Longshoremen's  and  Har- 
bor Workers'  Act  amendments. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  constrained  to  object,  but  there  will 
be  some  voting  here  tomorrow,  and  I 
should  be  reluctant  to  see  Senators  scat- 
tered through  committee  rooms,  and  not 
here  on  the  floor. 

Amendments  like  the  one  today  are 
important,  and  I  would  prefer  that  com- 
mittees not  meet,  because  with  Senators 
present,  we  can  expedite  the  business 
with  respect  to  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
majority  leader  is  willing  to  permit  com- 
mittees to  meet  untU  11  o'clock,  I  have 
no  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  request  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  committees  ordinarily 
prohibited  from  so  doing  be  permitted 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow  until  11  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  with  the  minority 
leader's  approval,  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  this  afternoon,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning.    

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Moss 
in  the  chair  k  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HATFIELD— ORDER  VACATED 
•Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  morning  business  tomorrow,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hatfield]  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment pursuant  to  which  15  minutes  were 
to  be  allocated  on  tomorrow  morning  to 
the  able  junior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  be  vacated. 

I  do  this  at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET  UNTIL  11  A.M.  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  majority  leader  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions  of  the  Senate: 

S  Con.  R*s.  40.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  43d  biennial  meeting  of 
the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of 
the  Deaf  as  a  Senate  document; 

S  Con.  Res.  42.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  Bunking  and  Currency  Committee,  of 
additional  copies  of  Its  hearings  of  the 
present  Congress  on  housing  legislation;  and 

S  Con  Res.  46.  Concurrent  resoluUon  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  certain  hearings  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  aging.  

SOCIAL     SECURITY     ACT     AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  12080)  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  in- 
crease in  benefits  under  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  sys- 
tem to  provide  benefits  for  additional 
categories  of  individuals,  to  improve  the 
public  assistance  program  and  programs 
relating  to  the  welfare  and  health  of 
children,  and  for  other  purposes. 

A    COMMriMEN-T    TO    THE    MEDICALLT    NEEDY    OT 
THE   NATION — AMENDMENT   NO.   444 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  in  1965, 
the  Congress  made  a  pledge  to  help  those 
low-income  Americans  unable  to  pay  the 
cost  of  adequate  medical  care.  It  told 
these  people  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  provide  matching  funds  to 
assist  States  operating  Federal-State 
medical  care  programs  established  under 
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title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  To- 
day, the  very  existence  of  these  programs 
is  being  threatened  by  the  social  security 
legislation    now    pending    before     the 

In  1950.  for  the  first  time,  the  Federal 
law  permitted  States  to  pay  vendors  of 
medical  care  directly.  The  Congress  in 
1960  took  a  major  step  forward  when  it 
enacted  the  Kerr-Mills  law  which  au- 
thorized vendor  payments  to  aged  per- 
sons who  were  not  receiving  cash  as- 
sistance payments,  but  who  required 
help  to  pay  for  medical  care. 

In  1965,  the  category  of  medical  in- 
digence was  broadened  significantly  to 
include  the  medically  needy  in  all  public 
assistance  categories:  the  blind,  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled,  and 
dependent  children  and  their  families  as 
well  as  the  aged. 

In  order  for  States  to  establish  such  a 
medicaid  program  under  title  XIX,  they 
must  provide  medical  care  for  all  persons 
receiving  cash  assistance  and.  at  their 
option,  may  include  "medically  needy" 
or  "medically  indigent"  persons — those 
above  the  poverty  line  but  unable  to  pay 
high  medical  bills.  Each  participating 
State  must  determine  its  own  criteria  on 
who  will  be  deemed  to  be  "medically  in- 
digent" under  its  own  State  laws. 

Today.  29  States  have  approved  med- 
icaid programs  providing  care  to  over  8 
million  Americans.  In  my  own  State  of 
California,  close  to  1.6  million  needy 
Californians  are  participating  in  one  of 
the  largest  medicaid  programs  in  the 
Nation.  In  fiscal  1969-70.  the  estimated 
cost  of  this  program  in  California  will 
run  close  to  $218  million. 

The  financing  of  this  program  is  ac- 
complished by  a  carefully  balanced  com- 
bination of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
funds.  Federal  participation  ranges  from 
50  to  83  percent,  depending  on  the  State 
average  per  capita  Income.  In  California, 
the  Federal  Grovemment  pays  for  50  per- 
cent of  the  program,  with  the  State  con- 
tributing 22.3  percent  and  the  counties 
paying  27.7  percent. 

The  proposal  reported  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  would  strike  drasti- 
cally at  this  balanced  combination  of 
Federal  and  State  funds.  Under  the  com- 
mittee bill,  the  full  Federal  percentage 
would  continue  to  be  available  for  medi- 
cal care  granted  to  cash  assistance  recip- 
ients but,  with  respect  to  the  medically 
indigent,  there  would  be  substantial  cut- 
backs in  Federal  matching  funds. 

Beginning  July  1,  1969,  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  the  cost  of  medical  services 
for  the  medically  needy  would  be  deter- 
mined by  squaring  a  State's  Federal 
medical  assistance  percentage.  Thus, 
States  like  California,  whose  Federal 
medical  assistance  percentage  is  50  per- 
cent under  present  law.  would,  under  the 
committee  bill,  receive  only  25  percent 
Federal  matching  funds  toward  the  costs 
of  the  medically  needy.  Using  the  1969-70 
estimated  cost  of  the  program  in  Cali- 
fornia of  $218  million,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  paying  approximately 
$54  million  of  matching  rather  than  the 
$103  million  figure  required  under  pres- 
ent law. 

This  provision  may  result  in  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  Federal  expendi- 


tures, but  it  also  will  result  in  a  sharp 
escalation  of  expenditures  by  State  and 
local  governments  who  must  now  pick 
up  the  extra  percentage  abandoned  by 
the  Federal  Government.  To  curtail  the 
Federal  obligation  in  meeting  its  respon- 
sibility for  matching  funds  is  not  to  re- 
duce costs  but  merely  to  transfer  the 
burden  from  one  shoulder  to  another. 

Congre'ss  ought  not  now  to  repudiate 
its  initial  pledge  to  the  medically  needy 
in  the  States  of  this  Nation.  Close  to 
200.000  needy  Californians  are  receiving 
assistance  under  the  term  "medically 
indigent."  These  are  families  who  have 
managed  to  pull  themselves  up  from  the 
depths  of  poverty  and  who  are  just  be- 
coming productive  members  of  society. 
Are  they  now  to  be  denied  the  assistance 
promised  to  them  under  medicaid?  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  Congress  is  en- 
acting the  original  legislation  in  this 
area  intended  to  abandon  half  of  an 
obligation  it  originally  invited  Califor- 
nia to  share  in  equally.  Mayor  Lindsay 
of  New  York,  formerly  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, phrased  the  result  in  these  words: 

will  the  medically  Indigent  population  of 
every  State  be  encouraged,  recruited,  and  en- 
rolled and  then  offered  quality  medical  serv- 
ices and  then  be  told  eventually  that  they 
must  give  up  the  protection  they  Just  began 
to  receive  .  .  .  the  original  legislation  de- 
clared the  Intent  of  Congress  to  protect  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population  from  po- 
tential destitution  by  guaranteeing  high 
quality  medical  care. 

The  State  Welfare  Department  of  Cali- 
fornia informs  me  that  the  financial 
burdens  imposed  by  the  committee  bill 
could  well  threaten  the  existence  of  the 
medicaid  program  itself  in  California. 
Surely,  this  is  not  the  end  we  seek  In  at- 
tempting to  Improve  the  operations  of 
these  Federal-State  health  programs. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Congress  need 
not  resort  to  such  drastic  measures  in 
attempting  to  reduce  Federal  costs.  A  re- 
duction of  expenditures  can  be  achieved 
through  placing  a  limit  on  Federal  par- 
ticipation with  respect  to  the  income 
level  States  establish  in  determining  who 
is  medically  needy.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  proposed 
a  limitation  which  I  believe  to  be  far 
more  reasonable  than  the  committee  ap- 
proach— the  Federal  Government  would 
not  participate  in  matching  the  cost  of 
medical  assistance  to  persons  whose  in- 
come exceeds  150  percent  of  the  highest 
amount  provided  under  the  various  fed- 
erally aided  public  assistance  programs 
within  the  State.  This  proposal  estab- 
lishes broad  limitations  on  Federal  par- 
ticipation but  preserves  for  the  State  the 
power  and  flexibility  to  establish  eligi- 
bility standards  in  accordance  with  their 
individual  requirements.  Such  an  ap- 
proach further  would  eliminate  the 
hazard  of  severe  cutbacks  were  the  com- 
mittee proposal  to  become  law. 

I  offer  this  approach  as  an  amendment 
to  the  social  security  bill  as  reported  out 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  will 
adopt  this  proposal  and,  in  so  doing, 
stand  by  the  commitment  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  the  medically  needy  of  this 
Nation  under  the  original  medicaid 
program. 


AMENDMENT    NO.    444 

Mr.  President,  I  wanted  to  make  that 
statement  first.  I  submit  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  me  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 
It  is  my  intention  to  take  it  up  later  in 
the  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


PUBLIC    SILENCE    FROM    ADMINIS- 
TRATION   WITNESSES 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
strange  pageant  of  silence  continues. 
Meeting  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  today,  in  a  session  closed  to 
the  public  and  to  the  press  by  request 
of  these  privileged  witnesses,  were  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam.  Ells- 
worth Bunker,  and  the  special  repre- 
sentative of  the  President,  Robert 
Komer.  In  the  tradition  of  that  great 
poobah  of  secrecy.  Secretary  Rusk,  these 
worthy  gentlemen  will  spare  themselves 
public  questioning  in  greater  candor  and 
depth  by  Senators  who  are  longtime  stu- 
dents of  international  affairs. 

These  appointed  representatives  will, 
however,  subject  themselves  to  less  crit- 
ical examination  in  public  speaking  ap- 
pearances where  their  own  prepared 
points  of  view  have  little  likelihood  of 
challenge. 

In  defense  of  their  refusal  to  submit 
Vietnam  policy  to  public  scrutiny  under 
cross-examination  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  I  must  admit  that  it 
is  prudent  of  them  to  choose  media  of 
public  expression  more  favorable  to 
them.  While  it  is  a  test  of  true  democ- 
racy to  present  ideas  and  policy  in  the 
perspective  of  differing  views  and  judg- 
ments, the  refusal  of  this  administration 
to  allow  its  operatives  to  testify  openly 
can  only  be  construed  as  a  judgment  that 
its  policy  will  not  stand  close  exam- 
ination. 

RESERVE     COMPONENTS     OF     THE 

ARMED    SERVICES— CONFERENCE 

REPORT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  2)  to  amend  titles  10. 
14,  32.  and  37.  United  States  Code,  to 
strengthen  the  Reserve  components  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  clarify  the  status 
of  National  Guard  technicians,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
for  the  present  consideration  of  the  re- 
port. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

I  For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceeedings  of  November  15,  1967,  pp. 
32631-32634,  Congressional  Record.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  mat- 
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t<.r  before  the  Senate  is  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  2.  The  House  yesterday 
Tereed  to  the  report;  with  the  result  that 
nnlv  the  pending  action  by  the  Senate 
remains  prior  to  sending  the  bill  to  the 
ft-esident  for  approval.  I  wiU  comment 
briefly  on  the  bill  as  finally  agreed  to  by 
the  conference  committee. 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  would  empha- 
size that  there  is  only  one  difference  be- 
tween the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate 
as  compared  to  the  form  in  which  it  was 
agreed  to  in  conference.  In  other  words, 
with  one  distinction,  the  conference  re- 
Dort  before  you  represents  the  bUl  as 
passed  by  the  Senate.  This  difference 
represents  the  authority,  added  in  con- 
ference, under  which  the  Air  Force,  until 
June  30,  1969,  may  exceed  the  statutory 
Reserve  officer  personnel  ceilings  in  order 
to  make  unit  promotions  to  the  grades 
of  major  and  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
organized  units  of  the  Air  Reserve  and 
Air  National  Guard.  The  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House  contained  a  provision  which 
would  have  permitted  both  the  Army  and 
the  Air  Force  to  exceed  the  statutory 
personnel  ceilings  in  order  to  make  unit 
promotions.  Further,  Mr.  President,  the 
House  version  would  have  permitted  this 
authority  in  the  form  of  permanent  law, 
that  is.  without  any  limit  on  the  duration 
of  time  for  the  suspension. 

When  this  issue  was  considered  in  the 
Senate  committee,  it  was  observed  that 
this  was  not  a  new  question.  For  over  10 
years  from  1954  to  1965.  the  Air  Force 
ix)ssessed  the  temporary  authority  for  ex- 
ceeding their  Reserve  ceilings  in  order  to 
make  unit  promotions.  The  Senate  in 
1965  refused  to  further  extend  this  tem- 
porary authority  on  the  premise  that 
over   a    10-year   period   the   Air  Force 
should  have  taken  such  measures  and  re- 
arranged its  Reserve  affairs  in  such  a 
manner  that  such  authority  would  be  no 
longer  necessary.  The  committee  in  the 
recent    hearings,    Mr.    President,    took 
somewhat  the  same  position  and  deleted 
the  House  provision.  The  Senate  commit- 
tee report  notes  that  this  matter  should 
have  been  resolved  either  in  the  form  of 
administrative  action  by  the  Air  Force 
or  in  the  form  of  some  suggested  legisla- 
tive relief  other  than  a  request  to  exceed 
the  authorized  strengths. 

I  am  glad  to  report,  however,  that  in 
the  conference  a  compromise  was  worked 
out  under  which  the  Air  Force  will  be 
given  temporary  authority  until  June  30, 
1969,  whereby  they  may  exceed  the  au- 
thorized ceilings  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  specified  number  of  promotions  to 
major  and  lieutenant  colonel  who  are  as- 
signed to  units  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
and  Air  National  Guard.  It  is  anticipated 
that  by  June  30,  1969,  no  further  author- 
ity will  be  needed.  In  the  meantime,  it 
was  agreed  that  there  are  a  number  of 
deserving  oflQcers  in  the  Air  Reserve  and 
Guard  units  and  it  was  not  wished  that 
these  officers  fail  to  receive  their  promo- 
tions imder  the  unit  system  because  of 
the  failure  of  the  Air  Force  to  bring  its 
officer  strength  down  to  the  authorized 
numbers  for  the  grades  concerned.  I  dis- 
cussed this  provision  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  and  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Reserves,  each  of  whom 
assured  me  the  provision  was  adequate 
for  the  need  of  the  problem. 


Mr.  President,  as  I  have  indicated,  the 
conference  bill  represents  the  legislation 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  change  on  the  unit  promo- 
tions I  have  just  discussed.  I  would,  how- 
ever, like  to  briefly  refer  to  certain  other 
issues  in  this  legislation. 

First,  concern  has  been  expressed  to 
me  that  the  newly  created  Office  of  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Reserve  Affairs  as  contained  in  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  bill  might  not  do  the 
job  for  which  it  is  intended,  that  is,  to 
provide  a  strong  civilian  voice  at  the 
highest  level  for  the  purpose  of  making 
certain  that  we  have  a  vigorous  Reserve 
program  for  the  entire  Department  of 

Under  the  House  version,  a  new  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve  Af- 
fairs would  have  been  created.  The  Sen- 
ate did  not  go  along  with  this  concept, 
however,  on  the  premise  that  we  did  not 
desire  to  have  two  assistant  manpower 
secretaries  at  the  Department  of  De- 
fense level.  We  recognize  the  need  for  a 
single  coordinator  on  all  reserve  mat- 
ters, both  for  the  active  and  reserve 
forces  at  the  Department  of  Defense  lev- 
el. At  the  same  time  the  Senate  com- 
mittee did  recommend  that  there  be 
within  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Manpower  and  Re- 
serve Affairs  a  statutory  deputy  assist- 
ant secretary  who  would  be  responsible 
exclusively  for  Reserve  affairs.  This  dep- 
uty will  be  appohited  from  civilian  life 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  concern  has  been 
expressed  that  by  virtue  of  being  a  dep- 
uty, the  whole  work  of  this  office  would 
be  too  subordinate  to  be  effectively  re- 
sponsible for  Reserve  affairs  within  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  It 
should  be  made  clear  that  the  Congress 
intends  that  this  person  have  direct  ac- 
cess whenever  necessary  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  we  expect  that  he  will 
have  the  authority  necessary  to  carry  out 
his  responsibility  for  Reserve  affah-s. 

Of  course,  like  other  secretarial  as- 
sistants in  the  Department,  he  will  be 
subject  to  the  guidance  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  With  respect  to  his  own 
statutory  duty,  however,  he  will  be  looked 
to  as  the  responsible  spokesman  for  Re- 
serve matters  at  the  Department  of  De- 
fense level.  This  means  that  we  expect 
him  to  see  to  it  that  the  needs  are  met 
in  order  for  the  Reserves  to  be  an  ef- 
fective team  of  our  national  defense  in 
terms  of  manpower,  equipment,  and  oth- 
er essentials. 

The  other  matter  I  shall  briefly  com- 
ment on,  Mr.  President,  relates  to  what 
was  title  II  of  this  legislation  regard- 
ing the  proposal  for  converting  the  Na- 
tional Guard  technicians  to  Federal  em- 
ployees. I  would  emphasize  that,  as  the 
Senate  knows,  action  on  this  title  was 
deferred.  ^,    ^ 

I  would  again  emphasize,  however,  that 
the  fact  the  Senate  committee  did  not 
recommend  title  II  should  not  be  con- 
sidered in  any  way  an  attempt  to  kill 
this  legislation.  It  should  be  considered 
a  deferment  In  order  to  permit  further 
review  of  a  number  of  complicated  ques- 
tions. The  issues  involved  in  converting 
the  technician  program  to  one  of  Fed- 
eral employee  status  presents  a  number 


of  legal  and  equitable  questions  as  well 
as  a  number  of  actuarial  problems. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee to  deal  with  this  matter  as  early 
as  possible  during  the  next  session  of  the 
Congress  and  I  can  assure  the  Senate 
and  all  persons  concerned  that  consid- 
eration will  be  given  this  matter  as  early 
as  practicable  in  1968. 

This  statement  is  concurred  in  by  all 
the  conferees.  The  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mrs.  Smith]  authorizes  me  to  say  that 
she  concurs  fully  in  the  statement  I  just 
made. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  confer- 
ence report  be  agreed  to. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


SOCIAL     SECURITY     ACT     AMEND- 
MENTS  OF    1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJR.  12080  >  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  in- 
crease in  benefits  under  the  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  system,  to 
provide  benefits  for  additional  categories 
of  individuals,  to  improve  the  pubUc  as- 
sistance program  and  programs  relating 
to  the  welfare  and  health  of  children, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows : 

Add  the  following  new  section  after  line  21. 
page  423 : 

"PROTECTION     OF     VETERAN'S     BENEFTTS 

"Sec.  508.  (a)(1)  Section  415(g)  of  title 
38,  tJnlted  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  fol- 
lows: 

"■(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provlslone  of 
paragraph  d)  of  this  subsection,  in  the  case 
of  anv  individual — 

"'(A)  who,  for  the  month  In  which  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967  Is  en- 
acted. Is  entitled  to  a  monthly  insurance 
benefit  under  section  202  or  223  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and 

"'(B)  who.  for  such  month,  or  for  any 
subsequent  month.  Is  entitled  to  dependency 
and  Indemnity  compensation  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

there  shall  not  be  coxuited,  In  determining 
the  annual  Income  of  such  Individual,  any 
increase  In  benefits  under  such  sections  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  which  result  from  the 
enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967. 

"(2)  Section  503  of  Utle  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  '(a)'  after 
'503',  and  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"■(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  In  the  case  of 
any  individual — 

"'(1)  who,  for  the  montb  In  which  the 
Social  Sectulty  Amendments  of  1967  Is  en- 
acted. Is  entitled  to  a  monthly  insurance 
benefit  under  section  202  or  223  of  the  Social 
Securltv  Act.  and 

"'(2)' who,   for  such   month,   or   for  any 
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subsequent  month.  Is  entitled  to  pension  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  or  under 
the  first  sentence  of  section  9(b)  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Pension  Act  of  1959.  there  shall  not  be 
counted,  in  determining  the  annual  Income 
of  such  individual,  any  Increase  In  benefits 
under  such  sections  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  which  result  from  the  enactment  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967'." 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  a.?k 
unaiumous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr  Cotton]  be  Usted  as  a  cosponsor  on 
the  amendment  I  just  sent  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  com- 
mon knowledge  that  the  best  of  inten- 
tions often  create  Irreparable  harm  to 
other  individuals.  For  example.  I  am  sure 
that  each  one  of  us  felt  a  certain  sense 
of  pride  in  having  performed  a  ntally 
important  service  when  we  voted  for  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965,  and 
certainly.  Mr.  President,  the  establish- 
ment of  medicare  under  those  1965 
amendments  and  the  7-percent-across- 
the-board  benefit  increase  aided  miluons 
of  older  Americans  who  had  been  crying 
out  for  help  from  their  elected  officials. 

However,  as  tragic  as  it  may  seem, 
those  1965  amendments  also  created  a 
great  disservice  to  over  26,000  individ- 
uals receiving  pensions  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  I  am  sure  that 
every  Member  in  this  Chamber  received 
numerous  heartbreaking  letters  from 
widows  of  individuals  who  had  given  the 
supreme  sacrifice  for  the  love  of  their 
country.  I  am  sure  that  every  Member 
in  this  Chamber  received  numerous  let- 
ters from  veterans  themselves  who  were 
stunned  with  disbelief  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  give  them  a  pension  one  year 
and  pass  legislation  the  next  year  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  substantially 
diminishing  their  Income.  Quite  frankly, 
Mr.  President.  I  am  certain  that  most 
Members  of  this  Chamber  were  as 
shocked  and  surprised  as  the  VA  pension- 
ers who  suddenly  have  a  substantially 
decreased  income. 

Mr.  President,  the  sad  situation  which 
existed  after  the  last  social  security  in- 
crease was  not  deliberate  nor  malicious 
on  the  part  of  Congress.  In  fact.  Con- 
gressman Te.agtte.  esteemed  chairman  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  in  the 
House,  guided  to  passage  a  bill  in  1964 
which  was  designed  to  take  care  of  the 
effect  of  any  social  security  increases  on 
the  means  test  applicable  to  VA  benefits. 
In  1964  this  bill  was  passed  by  the  House 
and  the  Senate  and  signed  Into  law, 
with  the  expectation  that  it  would  pre- 
vent hardship  which  might  result  from 
pending  legislation  designed  to  Increase 
social  security  benefits.  Unfortunately, 
there  were  no  social  security  increases  in 
1964. 

During  the  hiatus  between  passage  of 
the  veterans  bill  Increasing  the  Income 
limitation  by  10  percent  and  the  social 
security  bill  of  1965  which  increased 
benefits  by  7  percent,  numerous  individ- 
uals qualified  for  veterans  benefits  be- 
cause of  the  more  liberalized  formula. 
Consequently,  when  the  social  security 
bill  provided  a  7-percent  benefit  Increase, 
many  of  those  Individuals  found  their 


total  income  exceeded  the  limitations 
provided  under  the  veterans  pension 
law.  Therefore,  many  of  them  either  en- 
tirely lost  their  eligibility  for  veterans 
pensions  or  had  their  benefits  cut  by  as 
much  as  30  percent. 

During  this  session  of  Congress,  Mr. 
President,  both  the  Senate  and  House 
favorably  acted  on  S.  16,  a  bill  which  in- 
creased veterans  pensions.  In  the  version 
of  S.  16  that  passed  the  Senate,  there 
was  a  specific  provision  for  exempting 
future  social  security  increases  from 
counting  toward  income  for  purposes  of 
veterans  pensions.  Unfortunately,  this 
provision  was  deleted  from  the  bill  dur- 
ing the  conference  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  readily  under- 
stand the  reasons  this  provision  was  de- 
leted from  S.  16.  Certainly  it  would  be 
inadvisable  to  create  a  situation  similar 
to  the  one  created  in  1964  whereby  indi- 
viduals could  become  eligible  for  veter- 
ans benefits  only  to  face  certain 
disappointment  when  and  if  Congress 
ever  increased  social  security  benefits. 

Now  it  is  my  understanding  that  dur- 
ing the  conference  on  S.  16.  Congressman 
Teague  assured  the  conferees  from  the 
Senate  that  as  soon  as  a  social  security 
bill  was  passed  his  committee  would  ini- 
tiate action  on  a  separate  bill  which 
would  exempt  veterans  pensions  from 
the  effect  of  the  social  security  increase 
on  their  income  limitations.  While  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Representative  Te.\gue 
would  do  his  utmost  to  encourage  prompt 
enactment  of  such  legislation.  I  fear  that 
since  the  time  is  growing  late  during  this 
session  of  Congress  and  the  press  of  un- 
finished business  is  upon  us,  we  must  be 
efficient  and  add  a  savings  clause  to  the 
social  security  bill  which  Is  before  us. 

During  April  of  this  year,  the  Subcom- 
iTiittee  on  Employment  and  Retirement 
Incomes  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  con- 
ducted hearings  on  the  reduction  of  re- 
tirement benefits  due  to  social  security 
increases.  Now  both  H.R.  5710,  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal,  and  the  majority 
of  the  members  on  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  recommended  that  persons 
receiving  veterans  benefits  be  given  the 
right  to  waive  any  social  security  in- 
creases so  as  not  to  jeopardize  their  vet- 
erans benefits.  1  felt,  as  did  the  minority 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  that 
the  waiver  position  is  grossly  unfair  be- 
cause it  in  effect  penalizes  beneficiaries 
of  veterans  pensions  by  not  providing 
them  the  same  benefit  increases  granted 
beneficiaries  of  social  security  who  do 
not  receive  veterans  pensions. 

For  a  long-range  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  reduction  of  retirement  benefits 
due  to  social  security  increases,  I  believe 
that  the  next  session  of  Congress  should 
seriously  consider  including  an  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  increase  proviso 
with  respect  to  the  Income  limitations 
contained  in  the  veterans  pension  law. 
Only  by  the  use  of  such  a  proviso  will  we 
be  able  to  avoid  the  re-occurrence  of  the 
tragic  situation  which  occurred  after  the 
1965  social  security  increase. 

Mr.  President,  for  this  session  of  Con- 
gress I  believe  that  we  should  enact  the 


short-term  solution  of  permitting  the 
veteran  to  disregard  social  security  in- 
creases with  respect  to  their  income  lim- 
itations. I  believe  that  the  Minority  re- 
port of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
clearly  stated  the  desirability  of  such  a 
solution  when  it  pointed  out: 

Because  the  greatest  absolute  Injury  pro- 
duced by  social  security  increases,  as  dis- 
closed In  the  subcommittee  hearing,  is  that 
being  experienced  by  many  veterans  who 
suffer  actual  loss  of  dollar  Income,  we  be- 
lieve an  additional  word  about  possible  eriier- 
gency  action  is  appropriate. 

Rather  than  use  of  a  waiver  of  social 
security  benefits  by  the  veteran,  we  would 
prefer  that  part  or  all  of  such  benefits  be 
disregarded  in  determining  his  eliglblUty  for 
pension. 

We  recognize  that  this,  like  any  narrow 
approach,  falls  to  take  Into  account  the  vet- 
eran who  receives  Income  Increases — which 
may  not  increase  his  purchasing  power— 
from  sources  other  than  social  security.  It  Is 
partly  because  the  piecemeal,  stop-gr.p  ap- 
proach so  commonly  generates  new  inequities 
that  we  urge  the  long  range,  fundamental 
approach  to  such  problems. 

There  is  nothing  novel  about  this  pro- 
posal, Mr.  President.  On  at  least  two 
previous  occasions,  both  the  Senate  and 
House  have  enacted  similar  provisions. 

I  think  the  desirability  of  the  amend- 
ment which  would  in  effect  exempt  this 
particular  increase  In  social  security 
benefits  from  counting  toward  the  in- 
come limitation  in  the  veterans  pension 
laws  cannot  be  questioned.  After  all, 
the  purpose  of  increasing  social  security 
is  to  provide  older  Americans  with  some 
relief  from  the  inflationary  pressures 
which  have  become  a  way  of  Ufe  almost 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  More- 
over, Mr.  President,  the  very  basics  of 
the  social  security  system  is  that  of  a 
social  insurance.  As  a  social  insurance, 
it  contains  a  contributory  feature 
whereby  those  Americans  covered  by  the 
system  pay  for  or  earn  a  substantial 
portion  of  their  benefits.  It  seems  grossly 
unfair  to  me  to  deny  recipients  of  veter- 
ans p-^nslons  the  increased  benefits 
merely  because  there  Is  a  clash  between 
two  Federal  pension  systems. 

If  we  accept  the  desirability  of  pass- 
ing social  security  increases  on  to  the 
recipients  of  veterans  pensions  as  well  as 
other  Americans  covered  by  social  secu- 
rity, then  the  only  question  which  re- 
mains is  whether  or  not  this  bill  is  the 
proper  vehicle  for  accomplishing  our 
desired  purpose. 

As  far  as  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  I  am  sure  that  it 
makes  little  difference  since  the  Finance 
Committee  handles  both  social  security 
and  veterans  legislation.  However,  in  the 
House  there  is  a  certain  jurisdictional 
problem  because  social  security  legisla- 
tion is  handled  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  veterans  legisla- 
tion Is  handled  by  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee. 

IXiring  the  hearings  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  on  H.R.  5710, 
Chairman  Mills  stated: 

Why  would  It  not  be  simpler  to  allow  an 
additional  percentage  of  the  social  security 
payment  to  be  disregarded  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  veterans  payments?  That  Is  what  he 
did  before.  I  thought  that  is  what  he  wanted 
to  do  this  time. 
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At  another  point  in  the  hearings.  Rep- 
resentative CoNABLE  conducted  the  fol- 
lowing colloquy  with  Wilbur  Cohen,  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Wilbur  Mills: 

Mr.  CoNABLE.  Is  there  any  way  In  which 
these  pieces  of  legislation  could  be  tied  to- 
uether  so  that  If  one  failed  and  the  other 
did  not.  you  would  not  have  a  repetition  of 
this  kind  "of  unfortunate  thing? 

Mr.  Cohen.  I  think  that  at  the  point  at 
which  we  last  time  imposed  It.  the  logic  was 
to  put  it  In  the  social  security  bill,  and  over 
in  the  Senate,  where  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  handles  both  programs.  In  the 
past  that  has  somtlmes  been  considered:  If 
vou  keep  them  together  In  the  social  security 
ijlll,  then  I  think  you  woiild  have  a  closer. 
more  intimate  relation  along  the  line  of  what 
the  chairman  himself  said,  but  I  think  the 
last  time  the  difficulty  came  because  It  was 
m  a  different  bill. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  basis  of  the  action 
talcen  in  the  House  to  provide  for  an  Increase 
in  benefits  In  1964,  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee passed  legislation  and  sent  It  speedily 
through  the  House  providing  that  10  percent 
of  the  amount  of  the  social  security  pay- 
ment would  be  disregarded  In  determining 
one's  eligibility  for  pension  payments.  That 
passed  and  our  bill  did  not  pass.  It  is  our 
understanding  that  that  Immediately  made 
people  eligible  for  veterans'  pensions  who 
were  not  up  until  that  time  eligible  for  pen- 
sion. 

Then  later  on  we  did  Increase  benefits, 
you  will  remember,  In  1965.  and  because  there 
wasn't  a  comparable  percentage  reduction 
In  social  security  payments  for  purposes  of 
determining  one's  eligibility  for  pension  pay- 
ments, some  people  received  $6  or  $6  In  the 
way  of  a  social  security  Increase  and  then 
lost  125  or  $30  In  pensions  because  they  were 
cut  back  from  say.  $105  to  $80. 

Mr.  CONABi-E.  If  there  had  been  no  hiatus, 
there  would  not  have  been  this  problem. 
This  would  have  to  be  done  on  the  Senate 
side. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  we  all 
agree  that  we  do  not  want  to  see  veter- 
ans or  their  widows  have  a  reduction  In 
Income  because  of  social  security  In- 
creases provided  by  this  bill.  I  believe 
that  my  amendment  provides  the  most 
efficient  and  safest  way  to  insure  that 
veterans  benefits  are  protected.  It  pro- 
vides that  this  particular  social  security 
increase  shall  be  disregarded  when  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  a  veteran  or  his 
ffldow  meets  the  eligibility  requirements 
of  the  Income  limitations  contained  In 
the  veterans  pension  law. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  with 
respect  to  this  particular  bill  will  avoid 
any  confusion  which  might  result  either 
In  Congress,  the  administrative  agen- 
cies Involved  or  the  general  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  and  with 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware.  I 
understand  that  It  Is  acceptable  to  them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  has  a  worthy  project  in 
mind. 

The  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee proposes  to  meet  the  same  problem  in 
a  somewhat  different  manner.  Their  ap- 
proach would  be  to  see  how  much  the 
maximum  Increase  would  be  under  the 
final  bill  as  reported  from  the  conference 
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committee,  and  then  permit  people  to 
continue  to  get  their  veterans'  benefits 
and  to  enjoy  increased  income  from  any 
source,  including  social  security,  up  to 
the  maximum  provided  in  the  bill. 

Their  approach,  as  I  say,  is  different. 
However,  the  purpose  of  the  Senator  is 
what  we  have  tried  to  do  In  the  Senate 
on  a  number  of  occasions.  We  have  been 
unable  to  prevail  because  the  House  con- 
ferees point  out  that  it  would  be  inequi- 
table with  respect  to  people  receiving  in- 
come from  other  sources — that  they,  too, 
should  be  considered. 

I  would  be  glad  to  take  the  amendment 
with  the  understanding  that  we  antici- 
pate difficulty  on  the  House  side  because 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
would  propose  to  answer  the  question  In 
a  somewhat  different  way.  However,  it 
reaches  the  same  result  insofar  as  the 
veterans  receiving  the  social  security 
benefits  are  concerned. 

I  told  the  Senator,  and  I  say  to  the 
Senate,  that  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment  with  the  understanding  and 
with  his  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we 
will  face  a  problem,  and  a  difficult  prob- 
lem, when  we  reach  the  House  side, 
because  there  is  a  jurisdictional  prob- 
lem as  well  as  a  difference  in  approach. 

The  amendment  is  meritorious,  and  I 
personally  have  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  for  his  consideration. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
with  what  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee has  said,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  take 
this  amendment  to  conference.  It  does 
have  a  great  deal  of  merit. 

However,  as  the  chairman  has  pointed 
out,  we  are  confronted  with  a  jurisdic- 
tional question  when  we  get  to  the  House, 
because  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee perhaps  will  insist  upon  acting  on 
the  proposal.  However,  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  accept  the  amendment  and  do  the 
best  we  can. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  In  my  judgment,  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  as  part  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  will  serve  to  expedite 
the  matter  in  the  House,  if  it  does  noth- 
ing else. 

I  -am  grateful  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     NO      44  5 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 


Beglimlng  on  page  62,  line  3.  strDte  out  all 
through  line  6  on  page  68  and  beginning  on 

page  73.  line  13,  strike  out  all  through  line 
15  on  page  77  and  add  the  following  new 
section  after  line  21,  page  423: 

"provision      foe      maintaining      financial 

ualance  or  social  secukitv  tkust  fx'nds 

"Sec.  508.  Title  XI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
section: 

"  'APPBOPBIATIONS    FROM    GENK&AL    REVENtTBS 

""Sec.  1121  (a)  Prior  to  the  beginning  of 
each  fiical  year  i  except  m  the  case  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  In  the 
case  of  such  year,  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967)  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  In  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  his  estimate  of  the 
amount.  If  any,  by  which  the  expenditures 
from  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Sur^'lvors  In- 
surance Trust  Fund  during  such  \ear  will 
exceed  the  amounts  deposited  (without  re- 
gard to  this  section)  into  such  Fund  during 
such  year,  and  his  estimate  of  the  amount, 
if  any.  by  which  the  expenditures  from  the 
Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Tund  dur- 
ing such  year  will  exceed  the  amounts  de- 
posited (Without  regard  to  this  section)  Into 
such  Pvind  during  such  ye^ir,  such  estimate 
to  be  Increased  or  decresised.  as  the  case  may 
be,  by  the  amount,  If  any,  by  which  the  ap- 
propriation for  any  prior  year  under  this 
section  was  greater  or  lesser  than  the  actual 
difference  between  the  amounts  of  expendi- 
tures and  deposits  Involved  and  for  which 
a  prior  adjustment  In  the  amounts  appro- 
priated under  subsection  (b)  had  not  been 
made. 

"•(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Federal  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  to  the 
Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  amounts  equal  to 
the  estimates  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) '." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  request  that  the  various  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc?  I  notice 
that  they  are  on  various  pages, 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  believe  it  is  the  same 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  all 
in  one  amendment.  It  refers  to  five  dif- 
ferent places  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  amendments  will  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  be  listed  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  w^lll 
explain  briefly  what  the  proposed 
amendment  would  do. 

First,  the  present  taxable  salary  base 
of  $6,600  would  be  retained. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  main- 
tain the  scheduled  payroll  tax  rates  as 
amended  in  1965. 

Third,  it  would  retain  the  Increased 
benefits  provided  In  the  social  security 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 
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,,      T,  ,1    „^    T  >,o«»  r,r«.r,nrMl  ft  rliart       COMPARISON  OF   CONTRIBUTION   INCOME  AND   BENEFIT 

Mr  President.  \]^l''^^^l!^,^^J^^f^        outgo  under  present  u^w  and  other  proposals 

which  Illustrates  the  P^O^^f J^^^"^i"f„^f  as  compiled  by  senator  PROUTY-Contlnued 

which  would  be  created  under  existing     ___ ^-^^ _ 

tax  rates  with  a  $6,600  base.  under  under  Surplus 

In  the  judgment  of  Senator  Cotton  FinarKe  Finance  or 

and  myself    these  surpluses  are  clearly  con,n,,t,ee        cor..[«ee  dehc 

ample  to  provide  increased  benefits  with-  

out  saddling  employees  and  employers  ^^^  $4,300,000,000 

with  unconscionable  tax  increases.  iggg j3i.'266."o6o,  666  J29. 660. 066. 666  2,200.000.000 

Ac  a  mftttpr  of  fact  without  a  benefit  19691.. :.  36.300,000,000  32.700.000.000  3.600,000,000 

As  a  mailer  01  laoi,  wiuiuui,  a  "^"^  jg^g         jg  jqq  000,000  34,400,000.000  3.900,000,000 

increase,  existing  social  security  taxes  jg^, 42' 500  000. 000  35,900.000.000  6. 600. 000, 000 

would  create  a  surplus  of  over  $344  bil-  1972::::;  46! 000, 000. 000  37.400,000.000  8,600,000.000 

lion  by  the  year  2000.  Surplus  29.200,000.000 

Mr.  President,  under  the  bill  reported  " 

by  the  Finance  Committee,  increases  in  contributions     Benefits  under     surplus  or 

social  security  benefits  would  be  financed  under  House  bill        House  bin  deficit 

by  two  means:  First,  by  gradually  in- — 

creasing  the  payroU  tax  upon  employers     ijg; $4,300,000,000 

or,H  omninvpPQ  from  thp  Dresent  4  4  per-  968  .  $30,800,000,000  $28,700,000,000  2,100.000.000 
and  employees  irom  tne  presem  t.t  pci  |oo  sVgoooooooo  30300.000,000  4,600,000,000 
cent  to  4.8  percent  in  1980;  and,  second.     jg^Q 36  soo' 000'.  000  31,700,000,000  4,800,000,000 

by  gradually  '^<^^^Ll^'^^,t'''Z  Is^h"'-  ttZ.ZZ  IV^'Z^  hl^-.mZ 
come  base  from  the  present  $6,600  to    '""■ •         _: 

$10,800  in  1972.  Surplus 30,400.000,000 

To  put  it  another  way,  under  the  com-    =^=^=:^=^======^ 

mlttee  bill    the  maxlmimi  amount  pay-  contributions       Benefits  under       surplus  or 

able  by  an  Individual  employee  wUl  in-  under^p^resem      present  law         deficit 

crease  from  $290.40  in  1967  to  $561.60  in     .^ 

1972  to  $626.40  in  1980.  28  500  000. 000  $24. 200, OOO.  OOO  $4, 300.  000, 000 

The  amendment  which  Senator  Cotton    jggg 29*600000000  25.500.000.000  4,100.000,000 

nnrt  t  nroDose  is  very  simple  By  striking  i969'. '.'..-   33', 70o'. 000, 000  26,900,000,000  6,800,000.000 

ana  1  propose  is  veiTMxupic^oyatii^  5  g"         35200000000  28.200.000.000  7.000,000,000 

the  sections  of  the  committee  blU  which     jg^^ 35  200  000  000  29  400,000,000  6.800,000.000 

change  the  payroll  tax  rates  and  annual  i972l".'.!!  37', 200'. ooo! 000  30,800.000,000  6,400.000,000 

base  incomes  subject  to  the  tax.  it  leaves  35,400,000,000 

intact  the  more  modest  increases  en-  

acted  in  1965  which  are  currently  con-  ■                                                      ~ 

talned  In  the  present  law.  '  °'^'^- 

If    my    amendment    is    adopted,    the  Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

maximum  contributions  by  an  Individ-  the  floor. 

ual  employee  will  Increase  from  S290.40  j^Ir.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 

in  1967  to  $323.40  in  1969-72  to  $366.30  j  yjeid  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 

in  1980  to  a  high  of  $372.90  in  1987.  gmia. 

At  the  rates  and  bases  contained  in  correction  of  pri.n-ted  amendment 

S?l  L^l^SLr^uU^S  yr  tfpa?  ,er?n^e^t?rdr7orfd  Z^^Su 
Ifle^TaTd^'^rCl^Cni'thar  '''''  TL7uIioTienZor  frlTL'S^^^^^^ 
''how  Ver"m'Yhe''event'"at'fhe-  social  Smathehs]  an  amendment  which  was  in- 
security surplus  is  not  sufficient  for  this  e^^ed  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  H,R. 
purpose,  my  amendment  further  pro-  12080.  the  social  security  bill. 
vldes  that  additional  funds  required  to  In  the  printmg  of  the  amendment,  my 
pay  these  benefits  will  be  appropriated  name  was  incorrectly  shown  as  cospon- 
from  general  revenues  sor  of  the  amendment.  Although  I  may 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  very  well  vote  for  the  amendment,  I 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  would  not  want  to  arrogate  to  myself 
Record  a  chari;,  that  I  have  compiled,  any  authorship  of  this  amendment,  and 
which  represents  a  comparison  of  con-  I  would  not  want  to  take  advantage  of 
tributlon  income  and  benefit  outgo  un-  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
der  present  law  and  other  proposals.  [Mr.  SmathersI  at  a  time  when  he  was 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart     necessarUy  absent. 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record.        Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
as  follows-  that  the  amendment  be  reprinted  and 

that  the  correction  be  made.  I  was  merely 
ofifering  the  amendment  in  his  absence, 
and  it  was  not  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  me  in  behalf  of  myself  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Florida,  as  the  printed 
amendment  Incorrectly  states. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
printed, to  show  that  it  is  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
and  was  merely  presented  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  discuss  some  of  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  advanced  as  the 
debate  has  progressed:  and  I  thought  it 
might  be  well,  particularly  at  a  time 
when  I  would  not  be  impeding  the  work 


NO  need  to  increase  social  security  tax  rate  or 

salary  base  to  finance  H.R.  12080  A3  REPORTED  BY 
THE  FINANCE  COf^lMITTEE 

COMPARISON  OF  CONTRIBUTION  INCOME  AND  BENEFIT 
OUTGO  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  AND  OTHER  PROPOSALS 
AS  COMPILED  BY  SENATOR  PROUTY 


Benefits  pro- 

Contributions 

vided  under 

Surplus 

under  present 

bill  reported 

or 

law 

by  Finance 
Committee 

deficit 

1967 

$28,500,000,000  $ 

J4,  300, 000, 000 

1968 

29. 600,  000,  000 

29,000,000,000 

600. 000, 000 

1969 

33. 700.  000. 000 

32,700.000.000 

1.000,000,000 

1970 

35. 200. 000,  COO 

34,  400, 000. 000 

800, 000, 000 

1971 

36. 200,  000,  000 

35. 900,  000, 000 

300, 000, 000 

1972 

37, 200,  000, 000 

37,400,000,000 

-200.000,000 

Surplus. 

6.  800, 000. 000 

of  the  Senate  otherwise,  to  summarize 
the  debate  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
manager  of  the  bill. 

From  time  to  time,  I  will  attempt  to 
debate  the  general  issues  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  and  answer  the  arguments 
that  have  been  advanced  against  it. 

Mr.  President,  on  yesterday.  Senators 
on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle 
charged  that  the  social  security  bill  was 
inflationary.  I  want  to  respond  to  that 
charge  by  pointing  out  that  the  social 
security  program  this  year,  next  year, 
the  following  year,  and  every  year  into 
the  future  that  we  can  predict  will  be 
collecting  more  in  taxes  than  it  would  be 
paying  out  in  benefits. 

Between  now  and  1972.  the  committee- 
approved  bill  would  raise  $17  billion  more 
in  taxes  for  the  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance trust  fund  than  that  fimd  would 
pay  out  in  benefits.  Over  the  same  pe- 
riod of  time,  the  disability  insurance 
trust  fund  would  accumulate  almost  $4 
billion  more  in  taxes  than  it  would  pay- 
out in  benefits  and  the  hospital  insurance 
trust  fund  would  accumulate  $3  billion 
more  than  it  would  pay  out  in  benefits. 
That  means  that  under  the  Finance 
Committee  bill — for  a  period  of  5  years— 
$24  billion  more  taxes  would  be  collected 
than  would  be  paid  out  in  benefits. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  it  is  against 
that  very  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  proceeds  to  sug- 
gest that  we  should  not  have  any  tax  in- 
crease at  all — the  amendment  that  Is 
pending  at  present.  The  logic  of  his 
position,  as  well  stated  by  him,  is  that 
even  without  any  tax  increase,  we  would 
have  enough  fimds  to  pay  the  benefits 
which  the  committee  bill  proposes. 

When  I  studied  economics,  I  was 
taught  that  taking  money  out  of  circu- 
lation was  defiationary.  Now,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  social  security  program 
will  do  that,  it  will  continue  to  be  de- 
fiationary, even  as  amended  by  the 
House  committee  and  as  amended  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  The  pro- 
gram is  now  In  the  black.  It  will  be  in 
the  black  next  year.  It  will  be  In  the 
black  the  following  year.  It  will  stay  in 
the  black  for  as  long  as  we  can  fore- 
see Into  the  future,  under  existing  law, 
under  the  House  bill,  and  imder  the 
Senate  committee  bill. 

Furthermore,  the  social  security  pro- 
gram Is  not  the  sort  of  program  that 
should  be  debated  on  fiscal  policy 
groimds,  although  it  Is  desirable  that  it 
should  not  be  a  burden  on  the  Federal 
budget— as.  Indeed,  It  Is  not.  It  should 
be  debated  on  social  policy  grounds,  on 
humanitarian  grounds.  It  should  be  de- 
bated from  the  heart  and  not  from  the 
pocketbook.  Based  on  these  considera- 
atlons,  the  bill  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  must  be  thunderously 
applauded,  not  criticized. 

I  have  In  my  hand  the  long-range 
cost  estimates  for  the  old-age  survivors 
disability  Insurance  system,  1966.  It  is 
identified  as  actuarial  study  No.  67, 
published  In  January  1967,  by  the  OfBce 
of  the  Actuary  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  It  states  on  page  17  In 
describing  table  22 : 


}^ovember  16,  1967 

under  all  three  estimates,  the  trust  fund 
U  projected  to  Increase  contlnuoxisly.  reach- 
ing a  level  of  about  W50  billion  in  the  year 
2000  under  the  high-cost  estimate,  and 
higher  levels  under  the  intermediate-cost 
and  low-cost  estimates.  These  high  levels 
result  from  the  fact  that  the  OASI  portion 
of  tUe  system  has  a  significant  positive  ac- 
niarlal  balance  under  aU  three  cost  estl- 
niates  (I.e.  It  Is  over-financed). 

Mr.  President,  in  other  words,  the  law 
today  does  not  underflnance  the  social 
security  program ;  it  overflnances  it. 

Our  bill  does  not  underflnance  it.  If 
we  are  subject  to  any  criticism,  it  would 
be  the  criticism  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  that  we  are  put- 
ting too  much  in;  not  too  little. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  fact.  We  are 
not  subject  to  a  charge  that  we  are  un- 
derflnancing  the  program  as  the  Sena- 
tor has  pointed  out. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.   I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  help  that  the  Senator  seems  to 
be  giving  me  at  this  time.  I  hope  to- 
morrow it  will  be  the  same. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Before  the 
Senator  departs  from  the  Chamber  I 
wish  to  tell  him  that  I  am  not  support- 
ing his  amendment,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  support  it.  I  point  out  that  any  al- 
legation that  the  program  was  underfi- 
nanced does  not  stand  up. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  actuaries, 
and  this  is  attested  to  by  om-  experts 
as  well  as  those  in  the  department,  that 
the  program  is  overfinanced;  it  is  not 
underfinanced. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  these  considera- 
tions of  overfinance  which  prompted  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  ap- 
prove a  benefit  and  tax  structure  to  put 
the  system  back  into  a  more  responsible 
balance. 

Many  Senators  during  the  committee 
discussion  on  this  bill  pointed  out  that  It 
should  not  be  used  for  fiscal  policy  pur- 
poses. I  submit  to  the  Senate  that  If  we 
were  to  enact  a  tax  structure  designed  to 
fully  pay  for  the  benefits  provided  under 
this  bill  on  a  current  basis,  we  would  be 
using  the  social  security  system  for  fiscal 
purposes.  I  submit  that  even  if  we  at- 
tempted to  preserve  the  status  quo  we 
would  be  using  the  social  security  system 
for  fiscal  purposes. 

Only  by  adopting  the  same  sort  of 
responsible  approach  to  the  financing  of 
these  social  security  benefits  as  was 
agreed  to  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  can  we  prevent  the  so- 
cial security  trust  funds  from  having 
fiscal  policy  implications.  The  House 
financed  its  12 1/2 -percent  increase  with  a 
modest  increase  in  the  progression  of  the 
tax  rates  up  to  5.9  percent  in  1987  and 
by  increasing  the  taxable  wage  base.  The 
Committee  on  Finance  would  pay  for  its 
15  ^rcent  benefits  by  adopting  virtually 
the  -Jentical  rate  structure  approved  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  by 
further  increasing  the  taxable  wage  base. 
For  1968  the  Finance  Committee  bill  pro- 
duces a  larger  surplus  of  income  over 
CXm 2069— Part  24 
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outgo  than  does  the  House  bill.  For  1969, 
1970,  and  1971  the  House  bill  has  a  little 
larger  surplus  than  our  bill,  but  begin- 
ning in  1972,  the  Finance  Committee  bill 
again  produces  a  larger  balance  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  for  many  years  into 
the  future  because  of  the  high  wage  base 
in  our  bill. 

Neither  our  bill  nor  the  House  bill  is 
infiationary.  Both  bills  represent  good, 
sound  financing  for  the  social  security 
benefits  they  recommend. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  ex- 
pressed a  philosophy  which  has  some 
fallacies  from  the  point  of  view  of  some 
of  us  who  voted  to  report  the  committee 
bill.  For  example,  with  regard  to  the 
Byrd  amendment,  this  amendment 
would  pay  out  benefits  of  a  half  billion 
dollars  in  1969.  but  over  the  long  run 
this  amendment  would  not  cost  the  sys- 
tem anything. 

Under  the  Williams  theory  we  would 
be  forced  to  impose  a  tax  rate  increase 
effective  in  1969  to  raise  funds  to  cover 
this  benefit  outgo  and.  of  course,  if  we 
did  do  this  we  would  be  overfinanclng 
the  system  over  the  long  run.  But  the 
point  is  that  we  finance  the  system  on  a 
long-term  basis  trying,  as  best  we  can.  to 
keep  annual  income  and  outfiow  on  a 
roughly  equivalent  basis  and  a  trust  fund 
equal  to  about  a  year's  benefit  payments. 

The  same  fallacy  In  the  Williams 
theory  is  illustrated  by  the  current  ac- 
tuarial surplus  in  the  fund.  At  one  time 
it  was  the  basic  Republican  position  to 
merely  pay  out  an  8  percent  benefit  in- 
crease without  any  Increase  in  taxes,  a 
perfectly  reasonable  position  if  you  be- 
lieved that  this  was  a  sufBcient  benefit 
increase.  Such  an  action,  however,  would 
\iolate  the  Williams  theory  and.  inci- 
dentally, feed  infiation  since  over  $2  bil- 
lion a  year  would  be  paid  out  of  the  trust 
fund  with  nothing  coming  in.  This  illus- 
trates once  again  that  we  must  balance 
both  the  long-term  and  short-term  ef- 
fects in  making  our  decisions. 

There  appears  to  be  some  confusion  in 
the  Republican  camp  as  to  just  what  is 
good  legislation.  Senator  Curtis  praises 
the  House  bill  to  the  hilt.  Senator  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware  says,  however,  that  a 
bill  such  as  the  committee  bill  which 
increases  the  wage  base  when  some  of 
the  benefits  go  into  effect,  but  retains  the 
present  tax  rate,  is  bad  medicine.  But  the 
Ways  and  Means  bill — which  Senator 
Curtis  believes  is  perfect — provides  tax 
rates  through  1986  which  are  just  like 
the  committee  bill.  Down  which  path 
would  the  Republicans  have  us  go? 

Yesterday  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  compared  the  increase  in 
the  earnings  base  under  the  committee 
biU  with  the  original  $3,000  earnings 
base.  He  Implied  that  the  program  has 
gone  way  beyond  its  original  intent  in 
this  respect.  I  would  like  to  give  some 
figures  which  I  believe  will  reassure  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  on  this  point. 

In  1938  the  $3,000  earnings  base  Ed- 
lowed  about  94  percent  of  all  regularly 
employed  men  to  get  credit  for  their  full 
earnings.  About  93  percent  of  all  earn- 
ings in  covered  employment  were  taxed 
under  the  $3,000  base.  Under  the  ultimate 
base  of  $10,800  in  1972  in  the  committee 
bill  the  f;in  '•amings  of  about  78  percent 


of  all  regularly  employed  men  would  be 
covered — well  below  the  figure  under  the 
original  base.  Moreover,  90  percent  of  all 
earnings  in  covered  employment  would 
be  taxable,  still  not  as  high  as  in  1938. 
Thus,  Mr.  President,  if  we  were  to  have 
an  earnings  base  in  1972  that  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  original  $3,000  base,  it 
would  have  to  be  between  $13,000  and 
$15,000.  and  we  do  not  propose  to  put  it 
that  high. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  these  figures  will 
illustrate  to  the  Members  that  the  earn- 
ings base  in  the  committee  bill  is  respon- 
sible and  is  in  line  with  the  traditions  of 
this  program  established  more  than  30 
years  ago. 

Another  one  of  the  points  raised 
against  the  Finance  Committee's  bill  is 
that  it  is  unfair  to  young  workers.  It  is 
said  that  the  burden  of  the  increased 
taxes  would  fall  on  this  group.  The  com- 
mittee tried  to  be  equitable  in  distribut- 
ing the  tax  burden,  and  as  a  result  those 
who  can  best  afford  to  pay  the  increased 
taxes  will  pay  them.  This  will  be  true  next 
year  and  20  years  from  now. 

We  are  aware  of  the  tax  burden  on  the 
young,  and  the  tax  schedule  will  help  the 
young.  The  young  are  those  most  likely  to 
earn  less  than  $6,600,  and  they  would 
not  be  affected  by  the  wage  base  in- 
crease. 

Of  course,  we  expect  the  young  man 
of  today,  as  weU  as  the  young  man  in  the 
future,  to  improve  his  situation  and  to 
increase  his  earnings.  As  he  becomes  bet- 
ter off,  his  social  security  taxes  vrill  go 
up  until,  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to 
earn  fairly  substantial  amounts,  he  will 
be  just  about  paying  his  own  way  under 
the  program. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1967 
represent  a  landmark  In  the  administra- 
tion of  aid  and  senices  for  the  needy. 
This  bill  will  substantially  change  the 
direction  and  emphasis  within  the  pub- 
lic welfare  programs.  It  holds  the  pros- 
pect of  a  reversal  in  the  trend  toward 
increasing  numbers  of  dependent  per- 
sons and  increasing  costs  for  the  tax- 
payer. Closely  associated  with  the  pub- 
lic welfare  programs  for  many  years, 
first  as  Governor  of  my  State  and  later 
as  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  I  am  aware  of  the  complicated 
nature  of  the  program  and  the  intricate 
and  frustrating  problems  which  indi- 
viduals in  need  bring  to  the  public  wel- 
fare agencies.  The  question  we  face  Is 
how  best  to  administer  these  services 
and  what  can  be  done  to  reduce  the 
number  of  persons  who  must  rely  on 
public  assistance. 

During  my  term  as  Secretary,  the  sig- 
nificant Public  Welfare  Amendments  of 
1962  were  enacted.  These  amendments 
encouraged  the  States  to  establish  pro- 
grams of  social  services  to  help  needy 
people  to  become  self-supporting.  In 
spite  of  these  constructive  measures,  the 
number  on  welfare  has  continued  to 
grow.  We  must  look  at  the  program 
again  in  the  light  of  the  situation  we 
currently  face  in  the  Nation  and  see 
what  additional  changes  are  needed. 

This  essentially  was  the  approach 
that  was  used  in  the  House.  The  bill  H.R. 
12080  is  the  result  of  that  consideration. 
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That  body  gave  considerable  study  to 
the  problem  and  set  forth  recommenda- 
tions for  a  modified  pubUc  welfare  pro- 
gram designed  to  reduce  the  number  or 
persons  receiving  aid.  As  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  contribute  toward 
major  modifications  and  improvements 
In  that  bill.  The  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  retained  the  essence  of  that 
bUl  and  has  Included  changes  designed 
only  to  clarify  some  of  the  provisions  to 
make  more  expUclt  the  intentions  of  the 
Congress,  and  to  set  up  some  safeguards 
to  assure  proper  administraUon  of  its 
provisions.  I  recommend  the  bill  to 
everyone  as  a  reasonable,  humane,  and 
effective  approach  to  some  of  the  most 
difacult  problems  the  Nation  faces. 

A   WORK-TBAINING   EMPHASIS 

The  major  feature  in  the  bill  has  to 
do  with  a  program  of  work  incentives 
for  families  receiving  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children.  These  provisions  are 
Innovative  because  they  recognize  for 
public  welfare  purposes  what  has  long 
since  become  a  fact  in  our  society— that 
women  are  working  in  the  economy,  that 
they  want  to  work,  and  that  it  Is  possible 
for  satisfactory  arrangements  to  be  made 
for  the  care  of  their  children.  This  legis- 
lation provides  funds  for  daycare  serv- 
ices for  the  children  of  AFDC  mothers 
and  low-income  working  mothers. 

It  is  appropriate  for  all  parents  and 
older  children  to  have  their  circum- 
stances reviewed  to  Identify  those  who 
are  available  for  a  work  or  training  ex- 
perience. The  Senate  bill  wisely  identi- 
fies certain  groups  of  people  who  ought 
not  to  be  considered  in  the  pool  of  those 
automatically  considered  appropriate  for 
training  or  work  experience.  These  in- 
clude any  person  with  an  illness.  Incapac- 
ity, or  advanced  age:  a  person  whose  re- 
moteness from  a  project  precludes  ef- 
fective participation  in  work  or  train- 
ing- persons  whose  presence  in  the  home 
is  required  because  of  illness  or  incapac- 
ity of  a  member  of  the  household;  a 
mother  who  Is  actually  caring  for  one 
or  more  children  of  preschool  age  If  her 
presence  in  the  home  is  necessary  and 
in  the  best  Interest  of  the  children.  All 
other  persons  are  to  be  considered  avail- 
able for  training  or  work. 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  In  very  many 
instances  will  this  decision  by  the  wel- 
fare agency  be  questioned  by  the  recipi- 
ent n  he  has  such  question,  he  has  avail- 
able to  him  the  fair  hearing  machinery 
of  the  public  welfare  agency.  Since  train- 
ing will  lead  to  work  and  work  will  lead 
to  earnings,  very  likely  above  the  cur- 
rent level  of  assistance,  it  is  hoped  that 
assistance  recipients  will  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  be  a  participant  in  the 
labor  force. 

A  major  feature  of  the  work-training 
program  will  be  its  administration  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  using  all  of  the 
manpower  training  skills  of  that  agency. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  that 
agency  will  be  responsible  for  evaluat- 
ing the  work  potential  of  everybody  re- 
ferred to  them  by  the  welfare  agency  as 
suitable  for  employment.  Testing  and 
analysis  of  the  work  history  should  en- 
able the  Labor  Department  to  develop  a 


plan  for  each  individual  leading  to  some 
kind  of  work.  The  individual  referred 
may  be  immediately  suitable  for  employ- 
ment If  so,  he  will  be  placed  by  the  La- 
bor Department.  He  may  need  the  bene- 
fits of  some  of  the  existing  manpower 
training  programs  operated  by  the  -De- 
partment of  Labor.  U  so,  these  will  be 
available  to  him.  He  may  need  a  program 
of  compensatory  education,  training  in 
work  skills,  and  training  on  the  Jcb  be- 
fore he  can  be  given  employment  The 
Labor  Department  has  accepted  re- 
sponsibility for  the  provision  of  such 
services  to  available  people. 

If  the  Individual's  background  Indi- 
cates he  is  not  likely  to  benefit  by  train- 
ing or  If  employment  for  him  is  not 
actually  available,  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  instructed  to  negotiate  with 
private  and  public  employers  for  non- 
competitive jobs  for  the  people  involved 
and  the  welfare  departments  are  di- 
rected to  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
an  amount  equal,  approximately,  to  the 
assistance  payment,  which  amount, 
when  added  to  the  amount  the  employer 
agrees  to  pay  for  the  work  performed,  is 
then  used  to  pay  the  individual  an  hoiu-- 
Iv  rate  Under  this  plan,  individuals  who 
would  otherwise  not  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  work  will  be  able  to  do  so,  employ- 
ers will  have  work  performed  which 
needs  to  be  done,  and  the  individual  will 
earn  monev  beyond  his  assistance  pay- 
ment which  will  serve  as  an  incentive  for 
him  to  keep  on  the  job.  Thus,  under  the 
committee  bill,  the  public  welfare  pro- 
grams will  be  pointed  toward  employ- 
ment and  every  employable  person  re- 
ceiving AFDC  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  become  a  wage  earner  and  to  benefit 
from  his  employment. 

WORK  INCENTIVES 

Closely  tied  to  this  provision  is  the 
arrangement  for  the  disregardmg  of 
some  earned  income  for  employed  adults 
and  older  children  in  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram For  the  first  time,  adults  will  have 
the  encouragement  to  take  a  job  and 
to  retain  some  of  their  earnings  for 
themselves.  The  first  $50  a  month  from 
a  household  can  be  retained  and  one- 
half  of  all  additional  Income  earned. 
This  provision  responds  to  the  accepted 
fact  of  life  that  we  live  in  an  incentive 
economy  and  people  are  more  likely  to 
work  if  they  receive  material  benefit  for 
such  employment. 

ASSISTANCE    TO    CHILDREN    OF    UNEMPLOYED 
FATHERS 

The  unemployed  fathers  program  Is 
strengthened  and  improved  over  both 
the  exIsUng  program  and  the  prograin 
as  proposed  for  modification  by  the 
House.  Under  the  committee  bill,  there 
will  be  a  Federal  definition  of  unemploy- 
ment which  should  end  the  variations 
around  the  country  in  the  determination 
of  who  Is  eUglble.  The  House  bill  is  im- 
proved by  making  the  program  available 
to  persons  even  though  they  may  have 
only  a  slight  previous  attachment  to  the 
labor  force.  If  ever  there  were  a  group 
of  people  who  need  the  advantages  of 
the  work-training  program,  it  Is  the 
young  fathers  who  have  had  very  little 
work  experience.  Also,  under  the  com- 
mittee bill,  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
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States  to  supplement  the  benefits  paid 
by  the  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
gram, something  the  States  are  prohib- 
ited to  do  under  the  House  bill. 
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CHILD   CAEE   SERVICES 

One  of  the  keys  to  increased  employ- 
ment of  women  receiving  AFDC  is  the 
availability  of  child  care  services.  Two 
provisions  are  contained  in  the  bill  to 
help  deal  with  this  acute  shortage  in  the 
Nation.  Under  the  AFDC  program.  States 
would  be  required  to  provide  adequate 
child  care  services  and  this  could  be  done 
either  by  purchase  or  by  the  actual  op- 
eration of  facihtles.  States  would  re- 
ceive, initially.  85  percent  Federal  shar- 
ing in  the  cost,  and  later.  75  percent. 
This  provision  Is  aimed  at  mothers  of 
dependent  children  who  are  found  avail- 
able for  work,  and  would  not  be  available 
to  persons  who  are  not  receiving  assist- 
ance. The  provisions  relating  to  child 
welfare  services  vmder  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  would  also  be  amended,  how- 
ever, for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
funds    for    daycare    services    for    low- 
income  persons  who  are  not  receiving 
assistance.  This  will  help  to  meet  a  very 
substantial    need     for     these     services 
throughout  the  whole  Nation. 

RELATIONSHIP   TO    LAW    ENFORCEMENT   AGENCIE3 

There  are  several  provisions  In  the  bill 
on  the  relationships  of  public  welfare 
programs  to  the  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies   These  provisions  are  designed  to 
secure  the  legal  rights  of  children  by  es- 
tabUshing  paternity,  in  all  instances  of 
children  born  out  of  wedlock,  and  mak- 
ing sure  that  the  law-enforcement  people 
are  informed  of  all  Instances  of  expected 
exploitation  or  neglect  of  children,  and 
to  enUst  the  total  support  of  law-enforce- 
ment officials  in  the  location  of  absent 
parents  and  the  collection  of  support 
orders.  To  assist  in  the  effective  Imple- 
mentation of  these  provisions,  the  State 
welfare  departments  are  directed  to  meet 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  State  law-enforce- 
ment function  that  relate  to  services  to 
needy  children.  The  committee  bill  con- 
tains a  unique  provision  to  aid  in  the  lo- 
cation of  deserting  parents  and  in  the 
collection  of  the  amounts  due  their  chU- 
di-en.  Welfare  agencies  are  to  have  the 
use  of  information  in  the  files  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  in  the  location  ol 
absent  parents,  in  addition  to  the  re- 
sources they  now  have  of  the  social  secu- 
rity files.  There  may  be  some  persons 
who  owe  support  to  their  children  who 
have  the  ability  to  pay  the  required  sums 
and  who  have  refused  to  do  so.  In  those 
instances,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
is  directed  to  proceed  against  the  individ- 
ual as  though  he  had  a  tax  obligation 
which  he  has  not  paid  and  to  collect  the 
sums  due.  We  do  not  expect  that  very 
many  cases  will  reach  this  pomt.  We  ex- 
pect that  the  very  existence  of  this  pro- 
vision and  the  knowledge  of  its  possible 
use  will  help  to  bring  about  support  from 
persons  who  are  obUgated  to  pay  and 
that  the  actual  collection  machmery  will 
be  used  only  rarely. 

MORE   ADEQUATE   ASSISTANCE 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  bill  In- 
cludes a  provision  for  Increasing  the  in- 
come of  the  recipients  of  old-age  assist- 


jnce   aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled. 

jiany  of  these  people  are  now  receiv- 
jng  social  security  benefits  and  these 
benefits  will  be  increased  under  the  bill. 
\fithout  contrary  provisions  in  the  Fed- 
eral law.  the  States  will  be  making  ad- 
justments in  the  size  of  the  assistance 
payment  to  take  account  of  the  increase 
in  the  social  security  benefit.  Thus,  the 
bill  provides  that  States  are  to  make 
such  adjustments  in  their  standards  of 
assistance  necessary  to  assure  that  all 
the  needy  adults  will  receive  an  increase 
in  their  assistance,  or  assistance  and 
social  security  benefits,  that  totals  $7.50 
a  month.  States  which  have  made  very 
recent  adjustments  In  these  payments — 
during  1967 — wIU  be  permitted  to  use 
the  amount  of  the  increase  against  the 
$7.50,  if  they  wish.  Thus,  no  State  need 
feel  compelled  to  increase  assistance  if 
It  has  done  so  recently. 

FLBXIBILITY    IN    DEALING    WITH    EXCEPTIONAL 
CASES 

Although  nearly  all  recipients  of  pub- 
lic assistance  are  able  to  handle  their 
money  and  spend  it  in  the  best  interest 
of  their  family,  there  are  a  few  persons 
who  consistently  fail  to  use  the  money 
for  the  purposes  of  their  family  needs. 
These  cases  often  get  in  the  newspaper 
and  create  public  relations  problems  for 
the  public  welfare  program.  Already,  It  is 
possible  for  States  to  make  a  payment 
to  a  third  party  in  behalf  of  the  needy 
parent  and  child  if  the  money  Is  being 
misspent.  These  provisions  will  be  broad- 
ened to  take  account  of  additional  prob- 
lems that  States  are  encountering. 
Rather  than  the  protective  payment  pro- 
vision being  optional  with  States,  as  un- 
der present  law.  the  States  will  be  re- 
quired to  have  the  machinery  for  these 
payments,  including  vendor  payments,  if 
needed.  Some  of  the  restrictions  In  the 
law  which  have  made  it  difficult  for 
States  to  use  these  provisions  have  been 
modified  in  the  bill.  In  the  event  a  par- 
ent refuses  to  take  work  or  training  with- 
out due  cause,  the  payment  to  the  fam- 
ily is  to  be  made  as  a  protective  payment 
during  the  period  the  agency  will  be 
consulting  with  the  Individual  about  his 
refusal  to  take  advantage  of  opportimi- 
ties  for  employment. 

Another  change  in  the  present  law 
which  the  bill  will  make  offers  the  States 
the  opportunity  to  provide  emergency 
assistance  to  families  with  children, 
either  in  the  form  of  cash  or  as  vendor 
payments.  This  Is  a  very  useful  provision 
and  takes  into  account  the  problems  that 
poor  famiUes  meet  In  the  day-to-day  life. 
Fires,  desertions,  and  other  emergencies 
constantly  arise  and  welfare  agencies 
need  to  have  flexibility  In  dealing  with 
these  situations.  Sometimes  it  is  not  pos- 
sible, or  perhaps  desirable,  for  money  to 
be  given.  States  may  use  this  provision 
to  meet  the  needs  of  migrants. 

DELETION    OF    LIMITATION    ON    ATDC 

I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  bill 
has  deleted  the  provision  Included  by  the 
House  which  would  have  limited,  for 
Federal  matching  purposes,  the  number 
of  AFDC  children  whose  eligibility  de- 
pends on  the  absence  from  the  home  of 
a  parent.  I  can  understand  the  reasons 


why  the  House  Members  included  this 
provision.  They  wanted  to  control  the 
overall  Federal  obligation  and  they 
wanted  to  provide  an  incentive  for  States 
to  move  ahead  with  efforts  to  restore  per- 
sons to  self-support.  Other  provisions  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  by  the  committee.  In 
my  opinion,  make  this  provision  unnec- 
essary. Its  inclusion,  furthermore,  raises 
the  possibility  of  denying  some  clilldren 
the  assistance  they  need. 

IMPROVEMENTS    IN    CHILD    WELFARE    AND 
HEALTH    SimVICES 

The  bill  contains  some  significant  im- 
provements in  the  child  welfare  pro- 
gram. Foster  care  for  children  will  be 
opened  up  for  Federal  sharing  of  the  cost 
In  two  respects.  Under  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram, the  scope  of  federally  matched 
foster  care  is  broadened  to  include  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  additional  children. 
In  addition,  the  child  welfare  services 
grant  will  also  give  further  recognition 
to  the  needs  of  this  aspect  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  bill  also  contains  provisions 
to  bring  about  a  closer  relationship  be- 
tween AFDC  and  child  welfare  services 
by  moving  toward  the  integration  of 
these  services  In  a  single  organizational 
unit.  Daycare  services,  as  mentioned 
earlier,  will  also  be  expanded  for  the  care 
of  children  of  working  mothers. 

The  child  health  grants  are  consoli- 
dated and  rewritten  to  msike  a  more  ra- 
tional program.  The  authorization  Is  in- 
creased with  respect  to  a  variety  of  serv- 
ices, including  family  planning  services. 

SOCIAL    WORK    EDUCATION 

The  bill  contains  a  forward-looking 
provision  to  provide  Federal  support  for 
social  work  education.  This  provision  Is 
one  that  I  have  strongly  advocated  both 
in  the  last  Congress  and  In  this  one. 
There  is  a  serious  shortage  of  profes- 
sional social  workers  as  well  as  persons 
with  social  work  training  obtained  in  an 
undergraduate  program.  Programs  con- 
tinue to  expand  upon  the  assumption  of 
social  work  manpower  for  their  adminis- 
tration. Although  the  funds  provided  are 
small— $5  million — it  should  enable  a  be- 
ginning to  be  made  on  the  expansion  of 
social  work  education  facilities. 

CONCLUSION 

This  bill  Is  forward  looking  and  con- 
structive. It  win  rank  with  the  very  sig- 
nificant legislation  of  this  and  other 
Congresses.  If  it  results  in  a  sound  and 
substantial  start  being  made,  and  more 
than  this  is  hkely.  It  will  be  a  successful 
measure;  for  the  problems  it  is  dealing 
with  are  among  those  In  our  society  that 
are  most  In  need  of  correction  and 
change. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday.  No- 
vember 17.  1967,  at  10  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  November  16.  1967: 
U.S.  CiRctnT  Judge 
James  M.  Carter,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  judge  for  the  ninth  circuit. 
U.S.  Customs  Court 
Herbert  N.  Maletz,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  Judge 
of  the  U.S.  Cvxstoms  Court. 


^■» 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thi'Rsd.w,  November  16,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not 
into  temptation. — Matthew  26:    41. 

Slow  us  down.  Lord,  slow  us  down  imtll 
in  our  inmost  being  we  kneel  quietly  and 
reverently  before  Thee.  For  this  moment 
deliver  us  from  coldness  of  heart  and 
wanderings  of  mind,  that  with  steadfast 
thoughts  and  kindled  affections  we  may 
worship  Thee  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Save 
us  from  the  anxieties  and  confusion  of 
the  world  and  strengthen  the  tie  that 
binds  us  together  and  to  Thee. 

Grant  us  in  all  doubts  and  uncertain- 
ties the  spirit  to  seek  what  Thou  wouldst 
have  us  do.  that  the  spirit  of  wisdom 
may  save  us  from  false  choices  and  lead 
us  Into  ail  truth. 

Guide,  we  beseech  Thee,  our  Nation 
and  the  nations  of  the  world  into  the 
ways  of  justice  and  good  will,  and  es- 
tablish among  us  the  peace  which  Is  the 
fruit  of  righteousness.  In  Thy  light  may 
we  see  light  and  in  Thy  straight  path 
may  we  not  stumble  in  the  Master's 
name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ment in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title : 

KH.  480.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 4.  1961,  relating  to  the  acquisition  of 
wetlands  for  conservation  of  migratory  wa- 
terfowl, to  extend  for  an  additional  8  years 
the  period  during  which  funds  may  be  ap- 
propriated under  that  act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  Its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  162)  entitled  "An  act  to 
grant  the  masters  of  certain  U.S.  vessels 
a  lien  on  those  vessels  for  their  wages 
and  for  certain  disbursements,"  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  MAcmJSON, 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Grit- 
fin,  and  Mr.  Cotton,  to  be  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
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Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  ^S.  2388)  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  an  improved  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  to  authorize 
funds  for  the  continued  operation  of 
economic  opportunity  programs,  to  au- 
thorize an  Emergency  Employment  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  agrees  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Randolph.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr. 
Javits,  and  Mr.  Murphy  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  322.  An  act  to  restrict  the  disposition  of 
lands  acquired  as  part  ot  the  national  wlld- 
llXe  refuge  system; 

S.  2447.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act;   and 

S.  2644.  An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Community  Act  of  1955,  as  amended,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
the  Eioratom  Cooperation  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended. 


am  making  these  remarks  in  order  that 
it  may  be  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
Congress  and  of  our  counti-y. 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY:  THE  VOICE 
OF  BROOKLYN 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  a  rough  pmssage.  The  seas  ran  moun- 
tain high,  and  even  the  schooner  Hes- 
peris  never  battled  winds  that  were  more 
terrifying. 

But  when  the  beating  of  the  winds  and 
waves  had  subsided,  still  loud  and  above 
all  the  voices  of  the  storm  there  was  the 
voice  of  Brooklyn.  I  am  referring,  as 
my  colleagues  know,  to  the  3  days  of  hec- 
tic and  often  heated  debate  on  the  war  on 
poverty  that  came  to  an  end  around  mid- 
night. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  there  have  been  many 
able  Chairmen  presiding  over  the  delib- 
erations of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union.  We  are 
accustomed  to  presiding  ofBcers  of  out- 
standing ability,  true  masters  of  the  gavel 
and  the  art  it  signifies,  men  like  the 
great  Sam  Raybum,  the  great  present 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mr.  McCoRMACK,  our  great  majority 
leader,  Mr.  Albert,  and  others. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  never  have  I  wit- 
nessed a  better  job  of  presiding  at  a  time 
when  fatigue  had  made  captives  of  us  all 
and  tempers  were  short,  than  that  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Rooney] 
during  the  debates  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  during  the  last  3  days.  When 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  stepped 
down  on  completion  of  the  work  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union.  I  would  say  every 
Member  of  the  House  on  both  sides  was 
on  his  feet  applauding. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  will  not 
show  in  the  Congressional  Record.  So  I 


MODEL   CITIES— SAYS    WHO? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneoios 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  list 
of  qualifying  cities  in  the  model  cities 
program  was  announced  today  and  they 
indicate  a  new  high  in  bureaucratic 
ineptitude. 

Looking  through  the  list  of  communi- 
ties where  programs  have  been  approved, 
one  finds  Secretary  Weaver  and  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment pouring  further  Federal  fimds 
into  areas  where  the  soil  is  already  so 
saturated  with  Federal  money  that  it 
can  scarcely  absorb  any  more.  At  the 
same  time,  areas  which  qualify  by  reason 
of  need  and  a  determination  to  catch  up 
with  the  march  of  progress  have  been 
disregarded. 

In  Connecticut,  funds  have  been  allo- 
cated to  New  Haven  which  needs  Fed- 
eral funds  like  it  needs  a  hole  in  the 
head.  This  city  has  already  received  the 
highest  per  capita  allocation  of  Federal 
funds  in  the  Nation  and  has  been  re- 
developed until  it  is  black  and  blue.  Hart- 
ford, which  has  completed  one  of  the 
most  publicized  redevelopment  programs 
in  the  country  has  also  received  an  allo- 
cation imder  today's  decision. 

At  the  same  time,  Waterbury,  which 
seeks  to  emerge  from  a  period  of  in- 
activity in  the  field  of  redevelopment  and 
to  reenter  the  race  with  other  cities  In 
the  State  and  elsewhere,  finds  itself 
passed  over.  This  city,  by  virtue  of  its 
past  lack  of  attention  to  redevelopment, 
presents  a  most  fruitful  field  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  crash  model  cities  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  verj'  much  disappointed  in  this 
determination  of  Secretary  Weaver. 

It  is  true  that  other  allocations  will  be 
made  and  other  redevelopment  programs 
are  still  available,  but  this  initial  action 
under  the  new  program  raises  serious 
doubts  about  the  criteria  and  judgment 
used  In  determining  the  qualifiers. 


NATIONAL  POVERTY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Pollock!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  House  voted  overwhelmingly  to 
continue  the  national  poverty  program 
at  a  high  level.  The  margin  of  passage — 
154  votes — is  a  measure  of  the  true  con- 
cern Congress  has  for  the  millions  of  our 
fellow  Americans  who  are  poor. 

The  bill  Is  far  from  perfect,  however. 


November  16,  1967 

Perhaps  no  bill  can  be,  but  I  feel  that 
one  great  mistake  was  made  that  could 
seriously  cripple  much  of  what  the  legls. 
lation  is  intended  to  accomplish.  That 
mistake  Is  the  requirement  that  com- 
munity action  agencies  match  Federal 
funds  by  not  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
total  cost.  This  is  double  the  present  per- 
centage. Even  more  damaging  is  the  new 
requirement  that  at  least  half  of  the 
local  share  be  in  cash. 

Presently,  the  entire  share  can  be  In 
other  forms  such  as  donated  office  space 
or  land,  other  facilities,  or  labor,  it  is 
foolish.  In  my  opinion,  to  require  the 
poor  to  raise  money.  By  definition  the 
poor  lack  money.  The  net  result  is 'that 
the  poorest  communities  in  the  Nation 
who  most  need  the  assistance  will  in  fact 
be  just  too  poor  to  participate  in  the 
community  action  programs  for  the  poor 
It  is  Indeed  a  paradox  which  must  be  cor- 
rected. There  are  many  Indian,  Eskimo 
and  Aleut  villages,  and  other  very  poor 
communities  as  well,  in  Alaska  that  will 
be  excluded  just  as  surely  as  If  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  Congress  voted 
to  eliminate  the  entire  poverty  program. 
I,  therefore,  hope  that  this  harsh  pro- 
vision will  be  eliminated  in  conference 
and  that  the  present  law  dealing  with 
matching  Federal  funds  will  be  retained. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  MAJ.  GEN 
BRUNO  A.  HOCHMUTH 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  l 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  make  a 
very  brief  comment  on  the  death  of  Gen- 
eral Hochmuth,  a  native  of  Houston, 
Tex.  General  Hochmuth's  parents  reside 
in  my  congressional  district. 

I  know  all  Members  of  Congress  would 
want  to  pay  their  respects  to  his  parents. 
This  brave  man  gave  his  life  for  his 
country.  He  was  a  great  marine,  and  he 
was  a  great  man.  He  is  going  to  be  sorely 
missed.  In  these  troubled  times  we  can 
ill  aflford  to  lose  a  man  like  General 
Hochmuth.  but  It  is  also  appropriate  to 
note,  and  I  think  somewhat  significant, 
that  there  are  brave  men  and  fearless 
leaders  who  are  willing  to  give  their  lives 
for  their  country. 
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CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  E\'ldently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  F^ouse. 

A  call  of  1  he  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerl  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Men  bers  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  389] 

Abbltt  Asplnall  Dlggs 

Anderson,  Broomfleld  Edmondson 

Tenn.  Celler  Edwards,  Ala. 

Andrews,  Ala.     Clawson.  Del       Edwards,  La. 
Annunzlo  Dawson  Everett 


Irtns,  Tenn. 

peignan 
fountain 
Pulton.  Tenn 
Oreen,  Oreg. 
Qude 


McClory 
MacGregor 

Martin 
Mathias.  Md. 
Miller,  Calif. 
Multer 


Rivers 
Roybal 
St.  Onge 

Springer 
Stephens 
Taylor 


HamKn,  Idaho  OHara,  Mich.  Teague,  Tex. 

Hwkler'  Mass.  Pettis  Utt 

Sng  Pool  Williams,  Miss. 

l"'^  NO.  Purcell  WiUls 

?S^d'  Besnick  Wilson, 

Undrum  Rhodes,  Ariz.  Charles  H. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  381 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

PRINTING   PROCEEDINGS    OP   CON- 
VENTION OF  AMERICAN  INSTRUC- 
TORS OF  THE  DEAF 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No  933 1  on  the  Senate  concurrent  reso- 
lution 'S.  Con.  Res.  40)  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  43d  biennial  meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention of  American  Instructors  of  the 
Deaf  as  a  Senate  document,  and  ask  for 
immediate  consideration  of  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concm-rent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  40 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  forty- third  biennial 
meeting  of  the  Convention  of  American  In- 
structors of  the  Deaf,  held  In  West  Hartford 
and  Hartford.  Connecticut,  June  25-30,  1967, 
be  printed  with  illustrations  as  a  Senate  doc- 
ument; and  that  five  thousand  additional 
copies  be  printed  and  bound  for  the  use  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRINTING  HEARINGS  OF  CONGRESS 
ON  HOUSING  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No.  934)  on  the  Senate  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  42)  authorizing  the 
printing  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  of  addi- 
tional copies  of  its  hearings  of  the  pres- 
ent Congress  on  housing  legislation,  and 
ask  for  immediate  consideration  of  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  42 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  one  thousand 
Ave  hundred  additional  copies  each  of  parts 
1  and  2  of  the  hearings  before  Its  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  during 
the  Ninetieth  Congress,  first  session,  entitled 
"Housing  Legislation  of  1967". 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO  PRO\TDE  FOR  THE  PRINTING  OF 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  CERTAIN 
HEARINGS  OP  THE  SPECIAL  COM- 
^^TTEE  ON  AGING 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Conmiittee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No.  935)  on  the  Senate  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  46)   to  provide  for 
the  printing  of  additional  copies  of  cer- 
tain hearings  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  and  ask  for  Immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  46 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Special 
Conunlttee  on  Aging  five  thousand  five  hun- 
dred additional  copies  each  of  parts  1  and  2 
of  Its  hearings  of  the  NlneUeth  Congress,  first 
session,  entitled  "Retirement  and  the  In- 
dividual". 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PROVIDING  FOR  THE  PRINTING  AS 
A  HOUSE  DOCUMENT  OF  THE 
STUDY  ENTITLED  "STUDY  OP 
THE  U.S.  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No.  936)  on  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  487)  providing  for  the 
printing  a^  a  House  document  of  the 
study  entitled  "Study  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,"  and  ask  for  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  487 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  as  a  House  document,  and  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  ten  thousand  additional  copies  of  the 
studv  entitled,  "Study  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,"  prepared  by  that  committee;  and 
there  be  printed  one  hundred  seven  thousand 
additional  copies,  of  which  eighty  seven 
thousand  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  twenty  thou- 
sand copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  1.  line  4,  strike  out  "ten  thou- 
sand" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  eighty". 

On  line  6.  strike  out  "one  hundred  seven 
thousand"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "five 
thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty". 

On  line  7,  strike  out  "eighty-seven  thou- 
sand" and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "four  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  ninety". 

On  lines  8  and  9.  strike  out  "twenty  thou- 
sand" and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "one  thou- 
sand and  thirty". 

Add  the  following: 

"Sec.  2  Copies  of  such  document  shall  be 
prorated  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  for  a  period  of  sixty  days, 
after  which  the  unused  balance  shall  revert 
to  the  respective  Senate  and  House  Document 
Rooms." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTING  OF 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  "COM- 
MUNIST ORIGIN  AND  MANIPULA- 
TION OP  VIETNAM  WEEK  (APRIL 
8-15,  1967),"  90TH  CONGRESS, 
FIRST    SESSION 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No.  937)  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  834) 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  "Communist  Origin  and  Ma- 
nipulation of  Vietnam  Week  (April  8-15. 
1967 >."  90th  Congress,  first  session,  and 
ask  for  immediate  consideration  of  the 
resolution. 
The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows : 

H.  Res.  834 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  House 
document  with  seven  thousand  additional 
copies  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  the  publication  entitled, 
"Communist  Origin  and  Manipulation  of 
Vietnam  Week  (April  8-15,  1967)."  Ninetieth 
Congress,  first  session. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTING  OF 
EXTRA  COPIES  OP  PART  3  OP 
THE  HEARINGS  RELATING  TO 
"ACTIVITIES  OP  KU  KLUX  KLAN 
ORGANIZATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES."  89TH  CONGRESS,  SEC- 
OND   SESSION 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No.  938)  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  928) 
authorizing  the  printing  of  extra  copies 
of  part  3  of  the  hearings  relating  to 
"Activities  of  Ku  Klux  Klan  Organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States."  89th  Con- 
gress, second  session,  and  ask  for  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H   Res   928 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  concur- 
rently with  the  authorized  number  of  hear- 
ings (part  3)  relating  to  "Activities  ot  Ku 
Klux  Klan  Organizations  In  the  United 
States,"  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, twelve  hundred  and  twenty-five  extra 
copies  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTING  OP 
EXTRA  COPIES  OF  PART  4  OP 
THE  HEARINGS  RELATING  TO 
"ACTIVITIES  OF  KU  KLUX  KLAN 
ORGANIZATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES."  89TH  CONGRESS,  SEC- 
OND  SESSION 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No.  939)  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  929) 
authorizing  the  printing  of  extra  copies 
of  part  4  of  the  hearings  relating  to  "Ac- 
tivities of  Ku  mux  Klan  Organizations 
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In  the  United  States,"  89th  Congress, 
second  session,  and  ask  for  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rss.  929 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  concur- 
rently with  the  authorized  number  of  hear- 
ings (part  4)  relating  to  "Activities  of  Ku 
Klux  Klan  Organizations  in  the  United 
States,"  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, eleven  hundred  and  nineteen  extra 
copies  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTING  OF 
EXTRA  COPIES  OF  PART  5  OF 
THE  HEARINGS  RELATING  TO 
"ACTIVITIES  OF  KU  KLUX  KLAN 
ORGANIZATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES,"  89TH  CONGRESS,  SEC- 
OND SESSION 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No.  940)  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  930) 
authorizing  the  printing  of  extra  copies 
of  part  5  of  the  hearings  relating  to 
"Activities  of  Ku  Klux  Elian  Organiza- 
tions In  the  United  States,"  89th  Con- 
gress, second  session,  and  ask  for  immed- 
iate consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.   Res.    930 

Reiolved,  That  there  be  printed  concur- 
rently with  the  authorized  number  of  hear- 
ings (part  5)  relating  to  "Activities  of  Ku 
Klux  Klan  Organizations  In  the  United 
States,"  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, twelve  hundred  and  seventy  extra  copies 
for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  PRINTING 
OP  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AS  AMENDED  TO 
FEBRUARY  10,  1967,  TOGETHER 
WITH  THE  DECLARATION  OF 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept,  No.  941)  on  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  557)  to  provide  for 
the  printing  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  as  amended  to  February 
10,  1967,  together  with  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  ask  for  immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  557 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  as  amended  to 
February  10,  1967,  together  with  the  Declara- 
tion of  Indei>endence,  be  printed  as  a  House 
document,  with  an  Index,  In  such  form  and 
style  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing,  and  that  one  hundred 
and  six  thousand  six  hundred  additional 
copies  be  printed,  of  which  eighty  thoiisand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  copies  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 


twenty-five    thousand    seven    hundred    and 
fifty  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AUTHORIZING  CERTAIN  PRINTING 
FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  AND  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  AD- 
MINISTRATION OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No.  942)  on  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  519)  to  autliorlze  certain 
printing  for  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  of  the  Senate,  and 
ask  for  immediate  consideration  of  the 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion,  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  519 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring),  That  there  shall 
be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, two  thousand  copies  of  the 
hearings  of  the  Commission  on  Political  Ac- 
tivity of  Government  Personnel  established 
by  Public  Law  89-617,  and  two  thousand 
copies  of  such  hearings  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Independent  Offices.  We  had 
under  consideration  a  request  for  ap- 
propriations for  this  Commission,  and 
we  were  advised  during  the  hearings  that 
$25,000  was  necessary  for  the  use  of  this 
Commission  in  the  printing  of  hearings, 
reports,  and  legislation.  I  would  like  to 
inquire  whether  or  not  the  printing  re- 
quested here  would  be  included  within 
that  $25,000  which  has  already  been  ap- 
propriated, or  will  additional  funds  be 
required  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  like  to  yield  to  the 
author  of  the  resolution,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Friedel],  to  explain 
things  briefly,  precisely,  clearly,  and 
succinctly. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  this  will  be  in 
addition  to  the  appropriations  that  were 
received  for  other  studies.  This  is  just 
for  printing  and  binding  of  the  reports. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
much  money  will  this  cost?  I  am  in- 
formed it  will  cost  about  $13,500. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  It  will  cost  $13,519.90. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion— and  I  believe  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  is  one  of  the 
Commission  members  who  is  here — if  the 
Commission  was  informed  that  $25,000 
would  be  sufficient  for  concluding  all  of 
the  work  of  this  Commission  and  for 
printing  of  reports  and  hearings  and 
legislation. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  briefly.  If  there  is 
going  to  be  much  discussion,  I  will  with- 
draw  the  resolution.  Nobody  appeared 
before  the  committee.  It  appeared  to  be 
unanimous. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  request 
for  the  appropriation  was  for  $200,000. 
We  went  before  the  committee  for  an 
additional  $25,000,  and  I  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  the  conference  committee  in  which 
I  pointed  out  this  would  include  the  cost 
of  printing  of  hearings  and  reports.  I  do 
not  want  the  House  to  misunderstand  or 
get  the  idea  that  I  tried  to  fool  them,  be- 
cause  the  $25,000  referred  to  was  sup- 
posed to  cover  the  items  that  this  reso- 
lution presently  would  cover. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  disposition  on  the  part  of 
anybody  to  blame  the  gentleman  at  all 
about  this.  I  question  very  frankly,  as 
chairman  of  the  Printing  Committee, 
many  times  whether  printing  of  these 
reports  is  valid  or  useful,  but  if  we  spend 
$225,000  for  the  Commission,  it  looks  like 
we  ought  to  spend  enough  money  to 
print  those  reports,  or  else  we  should  not 
have  spent  the  money  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  we  pointed  out 
in  our  letter  that  our  request  for  the  $25,- 
000  would  include  cost  of  printing.  How- 
ever, if  the  committee  wishes  to  pass  this 
measure  and  if  there  is  anything  left 
over,  we  will  of  course,  turn  it  back.  I 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HAYS.  We  had  the  imderstand- 
Ing  if  there  was  any  left  over,  it  would 
be  turned  back. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  any 
money  already  been  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  this  printing?  If  so,  then 
why  pass  this  resolution? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Because  apparently  they 
want  the  thing  printed,  as  I  understand 
it,  as  a  House  document. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  a  House  document? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand the  Appropriations  Committee  ap- 
propriated the  funds  after  this  bill  was 
introduced  for  printing.  I  would  hope  if 
there  Is  any  money  left  over,  it  will  be 
returned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  what  makes  him  think  they  will 
return  any  money? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  gentleman  just 
said  they  have  $25,000  for  printing,  and 
if  they  do  not  spend  it  all,  surely  it 
will  be  returned  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Suppose  the  funds  are 
used  for  this  printing,  and  the  Commis- 
sion retains  the  full  $25,000  to  put  some 
people  on  the  payroll  or  to  keep  them  on 
the  payroll. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  That  would  be  up  to 
the  Commission  or  committee. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it 
might  have  been  well  to  consider  this 
when  the  $200,000  was  voted  for  the  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  for  the  explanation  of 
this  resolution.  I  trust  that  at  least  $13,- 
500  will  be  returned  to  the  Treasury, 


I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
concurrent  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
Xne  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 

'"'a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  _^^^_^^_ 

PROVIDING    FOR    CONSIDERATION 
OF  HR.    13893,  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE   AND    RELATED    AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1968 
Mr  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  978  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

*  H.  RES.  978 

Resolved.  That  during  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  13893)  making  approprla- 
tions  for  foreign  assistance  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968  and  for  other  purposes,  all  points  of 
order  against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived. 


The  SPEABLER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  CaUfomia  [Mr.  Smith]  for  pur- 
poses of  debate,  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  resolution  comes 
from  the  Rules  Committee  and  will  make 
in  order  the  consideration  of  HJl.  13893, 
from  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
making  appropriations  for  Foreign  As- 
sistance and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  speaks  for 
Itself.  It  is  for  the  purpose,  among  other 
things,  of  expediting  procedures  at  this 
late  period  In  the  session.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  to  discuss  this  matter. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
question  I  often  ask  about  waivhig  points 
of  order. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  various  subcom- 
mittees usually  bring  then-  bills  to  the 
floor  by  moving  that  the  House  resolve 
Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  and 
allotting  time  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  appropriation  bill. 

Here  we  have  a  rule,  but  the  rule  does 
not  provide  for  amendments  under  the 
5-minute  rule.  It  does  say  that  "all 
points  of  order  against  said  bill  are 
hereby  waived." 

Will  the  gentleman  inform  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  why  our  individual 
prerogatives  are  again  to  be  taken  away 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  say  to  the  gentleman, 
of  course  the  Committee  on  Rules  cannot 
take  anything  away.  It  has  to  be  adopted 
by  the  House,  as  the  gentleman  knows. 
There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why.  If 
this  matter  is  to  be  considered  at  this 
time,  points  of  order  will  have  to  be 
waived. 

The  bill  would  be  subject  to  Innumer- 
able pohits  of  order,  as  I  see  It,  not  any 
particular  one. 


As  an  example,  the  Peace  Corps  au- 
thorization has  not  been  passed  by  the 
House  and  has  not  become  law.  There 
are  other  matters  pertaining  to  legisla- 
tive questions  involved,  which  I  under- 
stand are  not  new.  I  beUeve  I  am  correct 
about  that.  They  are  being  considered  in 
other  pieces  of  legislation.  Those  are 
contained  in  the  bill,  likewise. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  if  the  bill  is  to  be  con- 
sidered at  all  it  wUl  have  to  be  uith 
points  of  order  waived,  or  it  could  not 
be  considered  by  the  House. 

Mr  HALL.  I  am  sorry;  I  could  not 
hear  the  last  sentence.  Would  the  gentle- 
man repeat  it? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Of  course,  the  5-mmute 
rule  will  apply.  ,  ,  ..^ 

Mr  HALL.  I  regret,  because  of  the 
noise  in  the  Chamber,  that  I  could  not 
hear  the  gentleman's  last  sentence,  be- 
fore he  said  that  the  5-mmute  rule  wiU 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  be  in 
order. 

Mr  YOUNG.  I  say  to  the  gentleman, 
the  plain  fact  is,  if  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion is  to  be  considered  by  the  House  at 
this  time  it  will  have  to  be  considered 
with  points  of  order  waived.  That  is  be- 
cause it  is  subject  to  points  of  order  all 
through  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Because  of  such  reasons  as 
the  gentleman  listed  in  response  to  my 
request,  namely,  that  we  do  not  even  have 
authorization  for  the  Peace  Corps  ap- 
propriation? . 
Mr.  YOUNG.  I  think  that  is  right. 
Mr.  HALL.  And  there  are  other  areas 
of  restrictive  language  in  the  biU  which, 
in  the  sum  total  of  the  opinion  of  the 
gentlemen  on  the  Committee  on  Rules 
would  make  it  not  possible  to  consider  it? 
Mr.  YOUNG.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  HALL.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  me 
again  on  the  usual  question  as  to  whether 
this  was  engendered  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  requested  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  or  came  from  the  Parha- 
mentarian? 

Mr  YOUNG.  I  think  it  came  on  the  re- 
quest of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions in  seeking  a  rule  that  point  of 
order  should  be  waived. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman,  I 
well  know  that  the  House  has  to  act  on 
this  resolution,  as  he  so  wisely  said,  be- 
fore it  becomes  the  action  of  the  House, 
but  we  are  creating  "book  and  record,"  so 
to  speak,  on  these  waivers  of  points  of 
order,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  cooperation. 
Mr  YOUNG.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield?  ,  ,^  .^^ 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  am  glad  to  yield  lor 
further  discussion. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
do  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  say 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  waiver  be- 
cause If  we  do  not  have  a  waiver,  then 
points  of  order  could  be  made  throughout 
the  bill?  , 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  think  there  are  several 
points  where  they  could  be  made. 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Could  I  ask 
the  gentleman  why  that  Is  any  reason  for 
the  waiver?  Why  should  there  not  be 
points  of  order  made  If  there  are  places 


In  the  appropriation  bill  where  they  could 
be  made?  Why  is  it  necessary  to  make  an 
exception  for  this  case? 

Mr  YOUNG.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, as  I  said  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  preceding  him,  u 
the  House  is  to  consider  this  matter  at 
this  time,  it  could  not  handle  this  bill 
without  a  waiver  of  points  of  order. 
Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Why? 
Mr.  YOUNG.  Because  there  will  be 
nothing  left  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  do  not  see 
why  that  is  a  reason  at  all.  If  we  had  no 
waiver,  then  points  of  order  could  be 
made  against  the  legislation  in  the  bill. 
The  appropriation  figures  would  re- 
main, and  I  am  sure  action  could  be 
taken  on  the  appropriation,  which  is  ac- 
tually the  sole  business  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  As  the  chairman  points 
out  of  course,  these  waivers  of  points 
of  order  are  for  the  purpose,  as  I  said  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  of  expedit- 
ing the  procedures  and  making  it  pos- 
sible for  the  House  to  consider  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand the  gentleman's  point.  In  what 
way  does  it  expedite  anythhig  to  prevent 
points  of  order  being  made  against  parts 
of  the  bUl?  There  would  be  no  slowing 
down  of  the  legislative  process  to  aUow 
points  of  order  to  be  made  against  the 
legislation  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  It  is  pretty  ob\ious  that 
we  cannot  consider  the  matters  involved 
in  this  bill  if  they  are  subject  to  points 
of  order. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Why  should 
we  be  obliged  to  consider  these  matters, 
may  I  ask  the  gentleman?  I  do  not  un- 
derstand the  gentleman's  reasoning. 
Why  could  not  the  appropriation  aspect 
of  the  bill  be  considered  if  the  legisla- 
tion were  stripped  away  from  it? 

Mr  YOUNG.  For  one  reason,  the  au- 
thorizations for  part  of  the  appropria- 
tions in  this  bill  have  not  been  author- 
ized. 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  That  Is  only 
one  There  might  be  no  point  of  order 
raised  with  respect  to  the  Peace  Corps, 
but  the  legislation  Itself  is  permeated,  a^s 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  just  said,  with 
other  questions  in  addition  which  do  not 
belong  In  an  appropriation  bill.  They 
could  be  stricken. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  can 
say  to  the  gentleman  is  that  there  are 
several  areas  here  subject  to  points  of 
order  and  if  In  the  wisdom  of  the  House 
points  of  order  are  not  waived,  this  piece 
of  legislation  cannot  proceed.  I  do  not 
know  how  I  can  add  any  more  to  it  than 
I  have  already  said. 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle- 
man has  failed  to  say  why  this  legisla- 
tion could  not  proceed  if  it  were  possible 
to  make  points  of  order  against  the  leg- 
islation In  the  bill. 

Mr  YOUNG.  I  am  imable  to  make  It 
any  clearer  than  that.  The  bill  Is  sub- 
ject to  points  of  order  In  the  Judgment 
of  those  who  have  sought  It.  The  ride 
provides  for  a  waiver  of  pohits  of  order 
so  that  the  House  can  consider  it  at  this 
time  and  accomplish  what  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  seeks  to  accomplish 
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In  this  bill.  Points  of  order  will  have  to 
be  waived  In  order  to  accomplish  that. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  YOUNO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  it  seems  to  me  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  House  is  bogged 
down  the  way  it  Is  Is  because  of  this 
duplication  of  effort. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  either  we  ought  not 
to  have  an  Appropriations  Committee  if 
it  is  going  to  be  a  legislative  committee, 
or  we  ought  not  to  have  a  legislative 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  use  going 
through  this  exercise  twice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives yesterday,  after  a  long  period  of 
time,  worked  its  will  on  the  poverty  bill 
and  set  a  figure  of  $1,600  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations can  come  in  here  and  get 
waivers  on  19  separate  pieces  of  legisla- 
tive language  as  contained  in  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  they  can  do  it  in  any  committee 
In  this  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Young]  sind  I  know  that 
the  gentleman  is  only  trying  to  do  a  job 
and  to  expedite  his  task  in  presenting 
this  rule. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  make  no 
apology  for  the  long  delay  in  getting  the 
authorizing  legislation  for  foreign  aid 
passed  and  agreed  upon  and  signed  into 
law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  over  that 
and  Members  of  the  other  body  would 
not  come  to  the  conference,  and  so  on. 

But  the  fact  now  remains  that  it  has 
now  been  passed  and  signed  into  law 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
If  it  had  not  been — and  I  told  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Louisiana  if 
they  did  not  meet  with  us  and  get  a  con- 
ference and  come  forth  with  a  confer- 
ence report,  I  would  support  him  in  go- 
ing before  the  Committee  on  Rules  in 
an  effort  to  obtain  a  rule  waiving  points 
of  order  and  bringing  the  legislation  to 
the  floor,  without  any  authorization.  But, 
Mr.  Speaker,  since  we  have  had  an  au- 
thorization, I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  this 
seems  to  me  to  be  setting  a  kind  of  a 
precedent  that  most  of  the  Members 
who  are  members  of  other  committees — 
Agricultui-e.  and  any  other  committee 
one  cares  to  mention  such  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  and  what 
have  you — if  this  practice  continues,  then 
we  could  get  out  of  here  "by  the  end  of 
July"  in  the  statutory  time — if  we  abol- 
ished the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  if  we  went  back  as  we  operated  in 
1922.  or  else  abolish  the  various  legisla- 
tive committees  and  let  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  handle  the  whole  ball 
of  wax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  it  is  appro- 
priate to  point  out  that  these  people 
downtown,  representatives  of  the  various 
agencies  and  departments  involved,  have 
to  come  up  here  and  testify  upon  sepa- 
rate pieces  of  legislation  every  time  such 
legislation  Is  introduced  In  both  Houses 
of  this  Congress;  In  fact,  they  have  to 


come  up  and  talk  twice,  once  on  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  to  appear  before  the 
authorization  committee  and  then  before 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  As  I 
said,  the  same  procedure  is  followed  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  received  a  lot  of 
criticism  in  the  newspapers  about  being 
hidebound  and  out  of  date  as  well  as 
antiquated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  fight 
this  any  further,  except  I  am  going  to 
vote  against  this  whole  appropriation. 
But  if  this  practice  continues,  I  am  going 
to  introduce  a  bill  next  year  to  abolish 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
let  the  Members  of  the  House  take  their 
choice.  I  had  it  done  the  other  day,  but 
did  not  take  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
that  my  dear,  personal  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
YotTNG],  whose  responsibility  it  has  be- 
come to  handle  this  rule  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  realizes  full  well 
the  extremely  high  regard  in  which  I 
hold  the  gentleman  personally. 
Mr.  YOUNG.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  And.  I  want  to  say  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  I  want 
them  to  also  realize  that  I  regard  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  as  one 
of  the  most  dedicated,  most  deliberative, 
most  courageous  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

I  do  not  consider  myself  as  exactly  a 
legislative  purist  and  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  would  not  regard  me  as 
a  cantankerous  Member.  Further,  I 
think,  perhaps,  the  gentleman  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  might  feel  that  I 
am  generally  a  kind  of  a  Democratic 
loyalist — a  sort  of  "leadership"  man. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  just  as  a  legislator, 
I  find  this  particular  rule  and  this  par- 
ticular bill  that  comes  to  us  under  a  rule 
waiving  all  points  of  order,  quite  offen- 
sive to  my  sense  of  legislative  propriety. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  examined  the  bill. 
I  am  sure  that  other  Members  are  doing 
the  same.  The  bill  contains  21  pages.  I 
earnestly  believe  that  all  of  the  appro- 
priations contained  in  this  bill  could  be 
confined  to  one  page,  or  at  the  most  two 
pages.  The  remainder  clearly  consists  of 
legislation  in  an  appropriation  bill, 
which  of  course  is  forbidden  under  the 
Rules.  It  is  a  complete  or.  rather,  nearly 
complete,  rewriting  of  the  legislation  over 
which  this  House  labored  when  we  finally 
passed  an  authorization  bill  for  foreign 
aid. 

It  strikes  me  that  this  is  an  extremely 
bad  precedent  for  the  House  to  pass  a 
rule  waiving  all  points  of  order  against 
a  bill  which  comes  to  us  under  the  guise 
of  an  appropriation  bill,  but  which  in 
reality  is  new  and  in  some  cases  entirely 
different  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  said,  if  this  can  be  done  with  the 
legislation  presented  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  then  it  can  be  done 
with  the  legislation  presented  after  long 
deliberation  by  any  other  standing  legis- 


lative committee  of  the  House.  And  while 
I  support  the  basic  legislation,  and  am 
for  the  foreign  aid  program,  just  as  a 
matter  of  legislative  propriety  I  am  going 
to  have  to  be  constrained  to  vote  against 
this  rule. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  want  to  say  again  that  I  respect  and 
support  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  in  particular, 
and  the  leadership  in  general  and  our 
distinguished  Speaker,  with  specificity, 
and  have  great  regard  for  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  generally  and  my 
good  friend  its  chairman,  nevertheless  I 
cannot  vote  for  this  rule. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  CMr.  Zablocki]. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  rule  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  13893.  the  biU 
containing  appropriations  for  the  foreign 
assistance  program  and  related  under- 
takings. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  my  entire  serv- 
ice in  the  Congress  that  I  have  had  to 
oppose  a  rule  on  this  legislation.  And  the 
reasons  for  my  position  are  simple  and 
clear: 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  cardinal  principle 
of  this  House,  enshrined  in  our  rules, 
that  legislation  may  not  be  written 
through  an  appropriation  bill. 

We  have  the  standing  legislative  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  and  our  regular 
procedures,  for  that  purpose. 

Yet  what  do  we  find  happening  today? 
We  have  before  us  a  bill  which  is 
ostensibly  an  appropriation  bill.  But  in 
fact  it  contains  numerous  legislative 
provisions.  In  the  first  part  alone — the 
section  which  deals  with  foreign  aid 
appropriations — nearly  one-half  of  the 
language  involves  legislation  to  an  extent 
not  permitted  by  the  rules  of  the  House. 
A  good  many  of  these  provisions  were 
already  considered — and  either  accepted 
or  rejected — by  the  Congress. 

I  cannot  recall  any  other  appropria- 
tion bill  which  involved  such  a  wholesale 
attempt  to  exercise  legislative  authority. 
In  spite  of  this  fact — in  spite  of  the 
very  forceful  presentation  made  on  this 
point  to  the  Rules  Committee — it  is  de- 
plorable the  resolution  before  us  pro- 
hibits the  House  from  even  challenging 
the  violation  of  its  rules. 

This  makes  a  mockery  of  the  rules  of 
the  House,  and  raises  some  serious  ques- 
tions about  our  ability  to  function  as  a 
responsible  lawmaking  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  done  some 
strange  things  during  this  Congress.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  never  before  has  the 
tendency  to  part  with  reality  been  ss 
strongly  in  evidence  as  it  Is  today. 

This  new  attempt  to  have  the  House 
reconsider  for  the  third  or  fourth  time, 
this  session — some  key  issues  of  our 
foreign  policy,  is  reminiscent  of  some 
strange  charade  whose  purpose  is  ob- 
scure and  whose  ultimate  outcome  may 
border  on  the  absurd. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  rule  Is  adopted, 
then  I  think  we  ought  to  do  something 
about  the  organization  of  this  House. 
I  agree  with  my  colleague,  the  dls- 
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tlnguished    and    able    gentleman    from 
Ohio  LMr.HAYsl. 

We  should  either  abolish  all  of  the 
standing  legislative  committees  and  do 
our  legislating  through  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  or  we  should  return  to 
the  system  which  was  tried  some  time 
ago,  and  give  the  legislative  committees 
the  responsibility  for  both  the  authori- 
sations and  the  appropriations. 

Otherwise,  our  actions  here  simply  will 
not  make  sense.  We  cannot  legislate  re- 
sponsibly by  approaching  important 
foreign  policy  issues — issues  involving 
our  defensive  alliances,  our  economic 
and  political  relations  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  our  efforts  to  contain  the 
Communist  menace — by  approaching 
these  issues  in  a  manner  suggested  in 
this  rule  on  the  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  pains  me  greatly  to 
differ  with  my  leadership,  with  my  good 
friend  and  esteemed  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Young]  .  the  members  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  with  some  of  my  valued 
friends  and  colleagues  on  the  Appropria- 
tion Committee.  But  in  conscience  I  can 
not  be  silent  on  this  issu_.  I  would  rather 
see  this  resolution  defeated  and  con- 
sideration of  foreign  aid  appropriations 
delayed  even  further,  than  be  a  party 
to  a  wholesale  abrogation  of  legislative 
responsibility. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution  in  order  that 
amendments  can  be  made  to  the  resolu- 
tion providing  the  rule  for  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  13893. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  if  the  rule  is  de- 
feated the  bill  can  be  brought  up  this 
very  afternoon,  the  only  thing  is  that 
you  will  be  able  to  make  points  of  order 
against  the  things  that  points  of  order 
would  lie  against. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman  is 
exactly  right.  I  hope  the  rule  is  defeated. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  can  then 
bring  back  the  bill  in  proper  order. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  previous  speak- 
ers who  are  opposed  to  this  rule.  It  is 
most  imfortunate,  I  believe,  that  an  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  such  as  this 
is  brought  up  at  this  point  with  this  type 
of  a  rule.  It  is  unnecessary,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  feel  badly,  as  I  know  many  of  the 
other  Members  do,  being  in  favor  of 
foreign  aid,  that  I  have  to  oppose  a  rule 
which  will  deny  all  of  my  colleagues  the 
right  to  challenge  particular  sections  of 
that  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  intend  to  oppose  this 
rule. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we 
adopt  this  rule  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  HaysI.  We  should 
make  drastic  changes  in  our  House  rules 
In  order  that  we  will  not  be  operating 
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in  such  a  farcical  manner  as  we  are 
being  asked  to  legislate  under  the  pro- 
posed rule. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  mornings  we  have  had 
around  here. 

We  have  a  Committee  on  Rules  and 
every  once  in  a  while  they  come  up  and 
cry  "Points  of  order  are  waived"  and 
they  carmot  get  a  bill  to  the  floor — so  we 
do  the  best  we  can. 

Then  when  we  come  down  here  to  the 
floor  we  get  harangued  from  all  sides. 
Now  it  does  not  make  any  difference  to 
me.  We  were  asked  to  waive  points  of 
order  and.  of  course,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  has  the  authority  to  do  that.  So  we 
tried  to  cooperate.  We  hope  we  will  get 
out  of  here  sometime  to  get  home  for 
Christmas. 

But,  in  any  event,  as  I  understand  this 
particular  situation,  the  distinguished 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  passed  the 
bill.  Eventually  it  got  to  conference.  It 
seems  like  the  other  body  gave  a  lot  of 
trouble  diu-ing  this  particular  confer- 
ence. For  a  certain  period  of  time  the 
indications  were,  at  least  in  the  press  and 
around  the  cloakroom,  that  maybe  we 
were  not  going  to  have  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  authorization  bill.  There  was 
some  talk  that  maybe  we  were  going  to 
have  a  continuing  resolution.  Then  after 
a  time  there  was  an  announcement  made 
that  maybe  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee would  have  to  ask  the  Committee  on 
Rules  to  waive  points  of  order  on  this 
bill,  so  that  it  could  be  heard. 

Then  the  able  members  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Foreign  Affairs  got  together  in 
conference,  and  we  did  have  a  confer- 
ence report.  It  was  adopted.  Then  this 
request  was  made.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
that  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill 
was  signed.  I  believe,  the  day  before 
yesterday.  That  was  brought  up  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules — so  why  else  do  you 
need  to  waive  points  of  order?  The  Peace 
Corps  seems  to  be  the  next  question. 
There  is  no  authorization  for  the  Peace 
Corps.  There  is  money  in  this  bill  for 
the  Peace  Corps.  We  granted  a  rule 
yesterday  on  the  Peace  Corps.  That  bill 
is  identical  to  the  Senate  bill.  I  would 
assume  it  will  pass  with  very  little  de- 
bate. It  simply  extends  the  period  for 
a  year  and  Increases  the  fimds  a  little 
bit  and  undoubtedly  will  be  up  early 
next  week. 

Then  the  question  came  up  about 
points  of  order.  There  is  considerable 
language  in  this  bUl  that  is  legislation 
on  an  appropriation  bill.  There  is  no 
question  about  that.  Some  of  it  is  lan- 
guage that  was  in  the  conference  re- 
port, of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

Some  of  it  is  language  that  we  have 
written  into  previous  bills  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  by  way  of  amend- 
ment. It  is  not  all  language  that  is  placed 
together  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations Itself. 
So  we  said,  "Well,  should  we  do  It? 


Should  we  waive  those  points  of  order? 
What  will  happen  if  we  do  not?" 

If  we  do  not  waive  the  points  of  order 
and  somebody  makes  a  point  of  order 
against  the  money  for  the  Peace  Corps 
that  would  have  to  be  stricken  out. 

If  anybody  makes  a  point  of  order 
against  section  105,  Communist  China 
and  so  forth  and  so  on  and  Cuba — and 
the  language  in  there — if  a  point  of  order 
is  raised,  it  would  be  stricken  out.  Now, 
some  Members  like  that  language  in 
this  appropriation  bill. 

If  we  do  not  waive  points  of  order, 
somebody  will  have  to  move  that  this 
language  be  deleted  by  way  of  amend- 
ment. 

It  may  be  rather  difficult  for  a  Member 
to  stand"  up  on  the  floor  and  ask  to  delete 
language  which  has  to  do  with  the  re- 
striction of  sales  to  Communist  China  or 
other  countries  dealing  with  Vietnam.  I 
think  it  places  some  Members — if  not 
most  Members — in  an  extremely  difficult 
situation. 

Assuming  that  we  waive  these  points 
of  order,  if  the  rule  Is  granted  it  will  be 
2  hours — and  open  for  amendment. 

Anybody  can  amend  out  any  language 
or  offer  an  amendment  to  delete  any  of 
the  legislative  language  in  the  bill,  if 
they  so  wish. 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  adopt  this  partic- 
ular rule — fine — just  go  ahead  and  in- 
struct the  Committee  on  Rules.  We  wel- 
come your  advice. 

I  voted  against  this  rule  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  because  I  think  it  is  go- 
ing a  little  bit  too  far  this  time.  But  there 
are  two  sides  to  the  coin. 

We  are  trying  to  get  out  of  here.  We 
are  simply  trying  to  give  a  little  help  to 
get  this  bill  out. 

We  are  simply  trying  to  give  the  gen- 
tlemen who  brought  in  this  bill  some 
help) — not  with  reference  to  points  of 
order  on  the  Peace  Corps — no.  But  I 
must  say  in  an  effort  to  get  it  into  con- 
ference. But  maybe  we  will  be  here  on 
this  until  Christmas  and  on  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  conferences. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  think  what  we  face 
here  is.  as  the  old  saying  goes,  "a  situa- 
tion." We  are  trying  to  move  toward  ad- 
journment. I  agree  with  what  everyone 
has  said  about  committees  encroaching 
upon  the  jurisdiction  of  other  commit- 
tees. But  many  committees  have  come  in 
with  a  number  of  items  in  their  bills  that 
perhaps  should  not  have  been  in  them, 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  in  its  judg- 
ment has  granted  rules  permitting  that 
to  be  done. 

The  House,  of  course,  has  the  right, 
even  if  this  riile  is  adopted,  to  amend 
this  bill  in  any  way  it  sees  fit,  and  even 
to  defeat  the  bill  if  It  sees  fit  to  do  so. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are 
doing  here  is  the  part  of  wisdom  under 
the  circtunstances  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  think  that  is  correct.  If  the 
House  does  not  wish  to  waive  points  of 
order,  vote  down  the  previous  question. 
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You  can  have  It  pretty  well  any  way  you 
want  it.  The  will  of  the  majority  of  this 
body  will  prevail. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  .      .,  _,  ,j  .. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr  HAYS.  I  agree  with  the  general 
principles  stated  by  the  majority  leader, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  3  or  4  weeks 
ago  when  the  Senate  was  refusing  to 
agree  with  us,  I  went  to  him  and  said. 
"Why  don't  you  get  a  rule  and  go  ahead 
with  this  measure?"  The  gentleman  talks 
about  trying  to  get  us  out  of  here.  I  was 
urging  this  action  a  month  ago.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  this  will  do  to  get  us 
out  of  here,  because  the  authorizing  leg- 
islation has  already  passed,  been  agreed 
upon  and  signed  by  the  President;  so, 
except  for  the  Peace  Corps  language— 
and  a  single  waiver  could  have  been 
made  on  thatr-there  is  nothing  in  here 
that  needs  a  waiver  or  that  will  get  us 
out  of  here  a  minute  sooner  than  we 
could  if  they  had  brought  the  bill  up 
under  the  regular  order.  The  time  to 
have  done  so  was  a  month  ago, 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  everyone  pretty  well  understands 
what  is  before  the  body.  I  do  have  sev- 
eral requests  for  time.  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er when  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Passman!  appeared  on  yesterday 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  in  sup- 
port of  this  resolution,  to  ask  for  a  rule, 
he  spoke  with  commendable  frankness 
when  he  admitted  that  on  a  piece  of 
paper  about  the  size  of  which  I  hold  in 
my  hand  you  could  write  all  the  actual 
appropriation  language  contained  in  this 
bUl.  And  that  becomes  of  some  sigmf- 
icance  when  you  consider  that  the  bill 
Is  about  21  pages  long. 

Those  of  you  who  are  lawyers  in  our 
midst  may  have  followed,  as  I  have,  a 
very  interesting  series  of  articles  which 
appeared  recently  in  the  American  Bar 
Journal  about  something  they  call  "the 
new  legality."  The  theory  of  that  ap- 
parently Is  that  when  you  want  to  arrive 
at  a  given  solution  in  any  given  case,  you 
disregard  any  precedent  that  might 
stand  in  your  way  and  you  simply  go 
ahead  as  If  it  did  not  exist. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  uphold 
precedent  as  some  idol  that  we  worship. 
But  I  think  we  have  had  a  very  healthy 
discussion  here  in  this  Chamber  this 
afternoon  on  the  importance  of  not  re- 
porting out  this  particular  kind  of  resolu- 
tion and  \'iolating  the  precedents  of  this 
House.  And  as  one  who  voted  against  it 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  repeat  my  opposition 
here  on  the  floor  this  afternoon. 

Very  frankly,  I  pay  tribute  to  the  mi- 
nority members  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  the  ranking  three 
members,  who  appeared  yesterday  and 
testified  In  violent  opposition  to  the  rxile. 
I  only  wish  some  of  the  eloquent  and 
persuasive  voices  on  the  majority  side  of 
the  aisle  had  been  up  there  to  repeat 
their  message  yesterday,  and  maybe  we 
could  have  avoided,  I  think,  the  egregious 
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blunder  of  the  committee  in  reporting 
this  rule  out  In  the  first  place. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  ^    .  ,j  ^ 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  have  been  de- 
lighted to  have  been  there,  but  some 
people  have  been  accusing  me— and  the 
press  has  been  glad  to  pick  it  up — of 
having  stayed  away  from  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  because  I  was 
trj'ing  to  kill  the  election  bill.  Yesterday 
that  committee  had  a  meeting  on  the 
election  bill,  and  I  went  to  the  committee 
to  try  to  kill  parts  of  it.  I  did  not  want 
to  try  to  kill  it  by  staying  away.  That  is 
why  I  was  not  in  the  Rules  Committee. 
I  do  not  want  to  kill  the  election  bill,  but 
I  would  like  to  do  away  with  the  pro- 
vision for  a  $100-a-day.  5-man  commis- 
sion they  want  to  set  up.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion of  priority. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Z.'\BLOCKI.  I  would  have  been 
there  as  well.  However,  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Far  East 
and  Pacific  scheduled  to  hear  the  Hon- 
orable Elsworth  Bunker,  our  Ambassador 
to  Vietnam,  I  was  precluded  from  ap- 
pearing before  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  intend  to  condemn 
Members  who  were  not  there,  but  I  do 
think  it  would  have  been  helpful  to  have 
had  some  bipartisan  representation  be- 
fore the  committee  on  this  point,  be- 
cause it  was  important.  We  have  gotten 
down  to  the  point  where  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  has  virtually  only  one 
major  bill  each  year,  and  if  we  are  going 
to  report  out  this  kind  of  appropriation 
bill,  I  do  not  know  what  they  will  find 
to  keep  themselves  busy  with  during  the 
next  12  months. 

There  is  a  solution,  as  my  distinguished 
friend  from  California  has  suggested, 
and  if  Members  will  join  me  in  voting 
down  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution when  that  motion  is  made,  per- 
haps we  can  do  something  about  it.  I 
think  a  simple  amendment  can  be  made. 
We  can  insert  words  to  this  effect, 
language  to  this  effect,  that  all  points  of 
order  in  the  bill  that  concern  appropria- 
tions for  the  funds  for  the  Peace  Corps 
shEill  be  waived. 

I  think  this  is  a  legitimate  reason  for  a 
waiver.  We  did  report  a  rule  yesterday  on 
the  authorizing  legislation  for  the  Peace 
Corps,  but  we  have  not  considered  it  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  we  have  in 
the  past,  I  think,  waived  points  of  order 
under  similar  circumstances.  However,  I 
cannot  within  my  memory  recall  an  ap- 
propriation bill  where  we  have  under- 
taken to  waive  points  of  order  on  as 
many  different  subjects  and  for  as  many 
different  reasons  as  we  have  in  this 
particular  bill. 

Again,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  I  think 
it  is  most  unfair  to  tell  Members  of  this 
body  to  offer  an  amendment  in  lieu  of 
making  a  point  of  order.  If  the  Member 
wants  to  strike  out  language  that  per- 


tains to  a  limitation  on  foreign  aid,  or  to 
cuts  dealing  with  Castro  Cuba,  strike  it 
out.  Offer  an  amendment,  say  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  rule,  with  its  provision  for 
a  waiver  of  all  points  of  order. 

Who  wants  to  be  put  in  that  kind  of 
untenable  position?  Why  In  order  to  as- 
sert your  interest  in  orderly  legislative 
process  do  you  require  a  Member  to  be 
recorded  on  what  should  be  viewed 
solely  within  the  context  of  a  policy 
decision?  So  there  is,  I  think,  a  very  im- 
portant substantive  reason  for  opposing 
this  rule  because  of  Its  waiver  of  all 
points  of  order.  It  is  not  just  procedural. 
There  is  an  important  substantive  reason 
why  we  ought  to  preserve  the  right  of 
Members  to  offer  points  of  order  to  this 
particular  bill. 

I  hope  at  the  appropriate  time  that 
we  can  amend  the  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  single  waiver  dealing  with  the 
Peace  Corps  appropriation  which  I  have 
already  described. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  FrelinghuysenI. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  do  hope  we  follow  the  advice  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  and  vote  down 
the  previous  question  on  this  rule.  It 
strikes  me  as  a  most  unfortunate  kind  of 
rule  and,  in  fact,  an  outrageous  one. 

No  justification  of  any  kind  has  been 
given  for  a  rule  that  provides  for  a  waiv- 
er of  points  of  order  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill  which,  as  it  is  now  written,  is  in 
effect  a  legislative  bill. 

A  basic  principle  is  involved  nere— 
there  should  not  be  a  mixture  of  two  re- 
sponsibilities in  an  appropriation  bill. 
We  were  told  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee— and  I  was  told  privately— that  one 
of  the  reasons  this  bill  is  so  permeated 
with  legislation  was  in  order  to  get  it 
through  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
Well,  perhaps  support  had  to  be  bought 
in  that  way,  but  in  my  opinion  that  is 
not  a  justification  for  this  kind  of  rule. 
We  should  not  be  obliged  to  go  through 
arguments  as  to  the  merits  of  legislative 
provisions  that  should  have  been  in- 
cluded—and in  many  instances  were  in- 
cluded—in the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill.  In  some  cases  the  proposals  embodied 
and  embedded  in  this  bill  are  already  in 
existing  legislation.  In  many  cases  they 
have  been  in  existing  legislation  for 
years.  In  some  cases  they  are  new  legis- 
lative proposals.  However,  in  no  instance 
is  there  any  justification  for  providing 
for  this  kind  of  legislation  in  an  appro- 
priation bill.  Such  proposals  should  be 
discussed,  debated,  and  voted  upon  dur- 
ing debate  on  the  authorization  bill,  and 
at  that  time  only. 

The  only  possible  exception  to  what  i 
have  said  is  an  exception  to  provide  ap- 
propriations for  the  Peace  Corps.  I  might 
point  out  that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee is  not  to  blame  for  not  having  had 
that  brought  to  a  vote  before  now. 

On  October  24,  a  request  was  made  to 
the  Rules  Committee  for  a  rule  which 
would  make  in  order  consideration  of  the 
Peace  Corps  authorization.  And  now  t^i 
a  rule  has  been  approved  it  would  prob- 
ably take  no  more  than  an  hour  to  dis- 
pose of  the  Peace  Corps  bill  so  as  to  pro- 
vide the  proper  legislative  base  for  ap- 
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propriatlons  for  the  Peace  Corps.  Since 
a  rule  was  not  approved  imtil  yesterday, 
presumably  we  cannot  move  on  that  as- 
pect. However  that  situation  provides  no 
justification  for  the  House  to  be  obliged 
to  accept  or  reject  by  amendment — 
which  is  not  an  easy  process — all  the 
various  legislative  proposals  in  this 
question. 

I  should  like  to  stress  that  it  is  not  a 
question  of  whether  we  like  the  policy 
proposals  embodied  In  this  bill.  In  my 
opinion  we  should  not  be  obliged  during 
consideration  of  an  appropriations  bill- 
In  fact,  we  should  not  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity—to discuss,  for  example,  whether 
or  not  we  oppose  recognition  of  Commu- 
nist China.  That  is  the  kind  of  question 
which  belongs  in  the  debate  on  the  au- 
thorization bill. 

The  fact  that  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  feels  strongly  on 
some  subject,  and  wants  his  point  of  view 
embodied  in  an  appropriation  bill  is 
neither  here  nor  there.  Perhaps  inclusion 
of  a  policy  statement  may  have  been  nec- 
essary to  gain  a  member's  support  for  an 
appropriation  bill,  but  this  should  not 
necessarily  be  of  interest  to  the  members 
generally. 

Certainly  it  should  be  possible  to  make 
points  of  order  against  legislative  pro- 
visions. Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  need  no 
rule  at  all  if  we  had  before  us  a  simple 
appropriation  bill  providing  money  for 
the  foreign-aid  program.  As  an  alterna- 
tive, as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has 
suggested,  we  might  have  a  simple  modi- 
fication of  this  rule  which  would  provide 
a  waiver  with  respect  to  the  Peace  Corps 
only. 

I  earnestly  suggest  that  we  are  estab- 
lishing a  very  undesirable  precedent,  and 
with  no  justification  at  all  for  such  a 
course. 

The  majority  leader  has  said  we  are 
trying  to  adjourn.  He  asserted  that  it  is 
the  part  of  wisdom  under  the  circum- 
stances to  accept  this  kind  of  rule  so  as 
to  move  toward  adjournment.  What  cir- 
cumstances, may  I  ask,  oblige  us  to  take 
this  action?  There  are  absolutely  none. 
We  would  not  delay  the  final  decision  as 
to  the  level  of  funds  for  foreign  aid  by 
more  than  a  few  minutes  if  we  could 
simply  strike  out  the  legislation  in  this 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr,  Speaker. 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [  Mr.  Findley  1 . 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
times  when  I  have  stepped  onto  the 
House  floor  it  has  been  difficult  to  tell 
whether  we  were  debating  the  rule  or 
debating  the  merits  of  a  bill  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole.  Without  looking  up 
to  see  where  the  mace  Is  located,  from 
the  remarks  being  made  it  usually  is  dif- 
ficult to  tell.  Rarely  do  we  debate  the 
rule. 

Therefore  it  is  really  refreshing  to  me 
to  find  us  actually  debating  the  rule 
within  the  hour  set  aside  in  our  pro- 
cedures for  that  purpose. 

I  recall,  when  we  had  under  considera- 
tion the  legislative  bill  authorizing  the 
foreign  aid  program  earlier  this  year,  an 
amendment  in  the  bill  which  I  Initiated 


in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
dealt  with  the  use  of  excess  currencies, 
currencies  which  we  really  could  not 
realistically  consider  money  of  the 
United  States.  This  amendment  of  mine 
was  interpreted  as  being  an  appropria- 
tion in  a  legislative  act. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
RooNEY]  made  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment  I  had  initiated.  I  felt  it 
was  a  borderline  case,  because  the  money 
was  really  not  dollars  we  can  spend  for 
ordinary  purposes.  Excess  currencies  can 
be  used  only  under  very  tight  rules.  But 
I  respected  his  point  of  order,  and  of 
course  accepted  it.  I  had  no  choice,  but  I 
did  respect  the  procedure  under  which 
he  acted. 

Now  we  have  the  appropriation  bUl 
dealing  with  the  same  subject  matter, 
but  it  is  full  of  all  kinds  of  legislation.  If 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
RooNEY]  and  other  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  are  insistent, 
and  properly  so,  that  legislative  commit- 
tees stick  to  legislation.  I  hope  they  will 
join  us  in  insisting  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  stick  to  appropriations. 

I  hope  that  we  can  defeat  the  previous 
question  and  thus  have  points  of  order 
possible. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SaylorI. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
that  is  before  the  House  today,  in  my 
opinion,  transcends  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  What  Is 
involved  is  whether  or  not  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  respect  its  own 
rules.  The  House  of  Representatives  is 
known  throughout  the  world  as  the 
greatest  of  legislative  bodies,  and  one  of 
the  reasons  for  this  enviable  reputation 
is  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

When  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  drafted,  the  House  was  di- 
rected to  do  certain  things  in  a  speci- 
fied manner  and  then  to  the  matters  not 
specifically  set  forth,  the  House  was 
given  the  privilege  of  making  any  rules 
it  thought  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
basic  purposes  of  our  legislative  body. 

The  early  rules  of  the  House  followed 
in  manv  ways  the  practices  and  proce- 
dures of  the  English  Parliament,  but  as 
the  House  developed  its  own  character 
many  of  the  procedures  originally 
adopted  were  changed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  new  and  growing  nation.  Today,  the 
Rules  of  the  House  have  "evolved  into  a 
distinctive  American  system  of  proce- 
dures," 

One  of  the  first  actions  of  every  Con- 
gress, immediately  following  the  selec- 
tion of  a  Speaker,  is  to  adopt  the  Rules 
for  that  Congress,  and  the  90th  Congress 
was  no  exception.  Our  Parliamentarian, 
Lewis  Deschler,  has  described  these  rules 
as  follows: 

Today  they  (the  House  Rules)  are  per- 
haps the  most  finely  adjusted,  eclentlflcally 
balanced,  and  highly  technical  rules  of  any 
parliamentary  body  In  the  world.  tTnder 
them  a  majority  may  work  Its  wUl  at  all 
times  In  the  face  of  the  determined  and 
vigorous  opposition  of  a  minority. 


Rule  11  of  the  90th  Congress  defines 
the  powers  and  duties  of  committees, 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  all  the  standing 
committees  of  the  House  are  therein 
clearly  defined.  Nowhere  can  one  find 
any  authority  for  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  legislate.  Their  duty  is  to 
"provide  for  the  appropriation  of  the 
revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment." 

Today  the  Rules  Committee  has  pre- 
sented us  with  a  special  rule  asking  that 
the  House  lay  aside  its  rules  and  permit 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
present  a  bill,  wliich  clearly  violates  the 
rules  of  the  House  in  19  separate  in- 
stances. While  there  might  have  been 
some  justification  for  the  Appropriations 
Committee  adopting  this  unusual  pro- 
cedure at  the  time  the  bill  was  drafted 
by  that  committee,  18  of  the  legislative 
exceptions  have  now  ceased  to  exist  with 
the  passage  of  the  foreign  aid  author- 
ization bill,  and  its  being  signed  into 
law  by  the  President. 

There  is  an  unusual  situation  with 
regard  to  the  Peace  Corps  and  its  au- 
thorized legislation,  for  this  an  excep- 
tion could  be  justified,  as  to  the  remain- 
ing items  of  legislation  they  are  with- 
out justification  in  their  request  that  a 
waiver  be  granted. 

If  this  precedent  Is  allowed  to  stand 
today,  it  will  rise  later  in  this  Congress 
and  in  future  Congresses  to  haunt  the 
great  House  of  Representatives  when 
they  have  for  political  expediency  aban- 
doned their  own  rules.  I  urge  Members  to 
vote  down  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  ConteL 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that 
the  rule  will  be  adopted.  Really,  I  do 
not  know  what  some  Members  are  get- 
ting so  upset  about  with  respect  to  a 
rule  waiving  points  of  order.  The  whole 
underlying  fact  seems  to  be  that  they 
are  afraid  to  debate  the  amendments 
and  let  the  House  work  its  will.  It  is  that 
simple.  Not  one  of  those  who  spoke  made 
clear  that  this  is  really  the  issue  here 
today. 

There  are  two  amendments 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  will  not  yield  to  the 
gentleman,  because  I  know  how  he  feels 
about  the  amendments.  He  has  spoken 
to  me  many  times  about  my  amend- 
ments. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  do  not  care  to  yield. 
The  gentleman  knows  I  only  have  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  You  said  we  were  afraid 
to  debate. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  has  a 
surplus  of  courage.  No  one  doubts  that. 
I  wish  he  had  some  other  things  be- 
sides courage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendments  involved 
here  deal  with  the  selling  of  sophisticated 
weapons  of  war  to  most  underdeveloped 
coimtries.  One  amendment  will  prevent 
the  selling  and  the  giving  of  these  sophis- 
ticated weapons  of  war  such  as  jet  fight- 
ers and  missile  ss'stems  to  these  coun- 
tries. The  other  amendment  against 
which  a  point  of  order  may  lie  would  be 
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that  If  these  countries  went  out  and 
bought  sophisticated  weapons  of  war 
such  as  jet  fighters  from  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world,  including  the  United 
States,  then  economic  assistance  would 
be  cut  down  to  that  country  accordingly. 
I  am  particularly  concerned  with  the 
situations  in  Latin  America  and  Africa. 
Mr.  speaker,  I  have  sat  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Operations  for  9 
years  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. I  have  never  tried  to  trespass  upon 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  9  years 
I  have  heard  members  from  the  execu- 
tive branch  come  before  our  committee 
and  testify  that  they  agree  with  us  that 
these  developing  nations  and  these 
underdeveloped  nations  throughout  the 
world  should  not  have  these  sophisti- 
cated weapons  of  war. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  And  year  after  year  when 
they  would  come  back  we  would  ask  them 
the  same  question  and  they  would  have 
some  excuse  as  to  why  they  sold  or  gave 
these  weapons  of  war  to  these  under- 
developed nations. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr.  CONTE.  Very  briefly. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Did  the  gentleman  read  the 
bill  and  does  he  know  that  in  the  author- 
ization this  is  prohibited? 
Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Then,  what  is  all  this  fuss 
about  sophisticated  weapons? 
Mr.  CONTE.  Right. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  what  is 
all  the  fuss  about  the  sophisticated  arms 
amendment? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read 
the  authorization  bill  and  it  simply  does 
not  go  far  enough  with  respect  to  the 
issues  covered  in  our  appropriations  bill. 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  any  of  these  countries 
In  Latin  America  or  in  Africa  get  into 
an  arms  race  In  sophisticated  weapons  of 
war.  their  economic  assistance  should  be 
cut  down  accordingly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  people  in  Latin 
America  and  Africa  face  very  difficult 
circumstances.  They  have  to  overcome 
severe  problems  of  poverty,  disease,  and 
illiteracy.  They  cannot  afford  this  type 
of  operation.  Furthermore,  to  the  extent 
they  partake  in  these  operations,  they 
substantially  diminish  the  effectiveness 
of  our  programs  by  not  making  sufficient 
efforts  on  their  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  a  four-star  gen- 
eral appear  before  our  committee 
several  weeks  ago.  I  asked  him,  "Why 
would  you  want  to  sell  F-5  airplanes  to 
Peru?  Why  do  they  need  F-5  planes 
there?"  He  said,  "Because  of  guerrilla 
warfare."  I  said,  "How  many  guerrillas 
are  there  presently  operating  in  Peru?" 
He  responded  by  stating  "none."  I  said. 
"Well,  why  do  they  need  F-5  jet 
fighters?"  He  said.  "These  Jet  fighters 
could  play  an  Important  role  in  any 
guerrilla  activity,  which  develops." 

I  asked  him.  "How  do  you  normally 
eliminate  guerrillas?"  He  said.  "With 
machetes,  rifles  and  shotguns."  I  asked. 


-Why  then  do  they  need  these  very 
sophisticated  weapons  of  war  in  Peru?" 
He  said,  "Congressman,  you  have  to 
realize  that  they  are  air-minded  in  Latin 
America."  I  said.  "I  wUl  tell  you  right 
now  I  will  fight  this  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  for  one  am  not  going  to  allow 
it  to  go  on." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  House 
will  adopt  the  rule,  because  this  is  the 
only  way— the  only  way— you  can  get  to 
these  issues.  If  you  do  not  do  it  this  way, 
someone  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  will  raise  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  the 
fellows  with  the  striped  pants  coming  up 
here  and  telling  us  what  to  do.  I  think 
it  is  time  that  we  told  them  what  to  do. 
Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr  Sisk]. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  apparently  we 
have  created  quite  a  tempest  in  a  teapot 
here  today.  I  normally  do  not  repeat 
things  that  occur  in  executive  session, 
and  all  I  propose  to  mention  now  is  my 
own  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  moved  to  table  the  re- 
quest of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions vesterday.  I  received  some  support, 
but  let  us  say  not  a  majority.  As  a  re- 
sult thereof,  and  over  my  opposition,  this 
rule  was  reported  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  rule  has  been 
reported.  I  am  going  to  support  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  in  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  and  thus  permit  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  to  go  ahead  and 
proceed  here. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  more  ol 
my  good  friends  who  have  spoken  here 
todav  had  seen  fit  to  have  been  there  in 
support  of  my  efforts  on  yesterday,  be- 
cause had  they  expressed  their  opimons 
at  that  time,  we  might  have  received 
enough  votes  in  support  of  my  motion 
to  Uble  and.  thus,  we  would  not  be  faced 
with  this  situation  here  now.  However. 

I  do  want  to  say 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  In  just  one  moment.  With 
all  due  respect  to  my  good  friends  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations — and  I  do 
have  a  verv  high  respect  for  them— I  un- 
derstand that  they  had  very  specific 
problems  and,  certainly,  they  were  frank 
in  their  statements  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  on  yesterday.  The  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Passm.^n] 
made  the  flat  statement  that  all  of  the 
language  contained  in  the  bill  for  which 
this  rule  makes  provision  for  considera- 
tion could  have  been  written  on  a  very 
small  piece  of  flypaper.  So,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  say  now  that  since  we  have  come  this 
far  and  since  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
by  a  majority  vote,  recommended  this 
waiver  of  points  of  order,  then  I  am  hope- 
ful and  I  urge  that  the  House  adopt  the 
resolution. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope 
in  closing  that  this  not  be  considered  as 
a  precedent  and  that  this  will  serve  no- 
tice upon  our  good  friends  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  to  never,  never, 
again  ask  for  any  such  rule  as  this,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  well  recognized  now 
that  tills  goes  far  beyond  anything  which 
in  my  opinion  we  have  ever  been  asked  to 
do  in  the  past. 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mx. 
CoNTEl ,  during  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
implied,  of  course,  that  I  had  no  ability, 
but  courage— Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  tlie 
gentleman  that  if  one  has  to  choose  be- 
tween having  only  one  ability,  I  would 
choose  courage  rather  than  a  loud  voice. 
However,  Mr.  Speaker,  be  that  as  it 
may,  there  is  no  secret  as  to  why  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  takes  Uie 
position  which  he  takes  upon  this  reso- 
lution, because  it  was  talked  of  all  over 
the  corridors  that  he  would  not  have 
voted  to  bring  the  bill  out,  even  though 
there  was  a  sophisticated  weapons 
amendment  contained  in  the  authoriza- 
tion. However,  he  wanted  to  have  people 
believe  that  this  amendment  originated 
with  him. 

Well,  I  will  tell  him  right  now  that  it 
was  already  written  into  law  before  he 
got  into  the  act.  The  authorizing  legis- 
lation says  that  if  they  buy  sophisticated 
weapons  it  is  all  over  as  far  as  aid  is 
concerned. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr  S^^TH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  GROSS].  . 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  in 
opposition  to  this  rule  because  it  is  not 
orderly  procedure  to  waive  points  of 
order  in  so  many  instances.  I  also  arise 
to  discuss  briefly  the  bill  that  the  rule 
makes  in  order. 

This  bill,  the  Members  will  be  told,  is  a 
billion  dollars  below  the  budget  estimate. 
Well  of  course,  the  budget  figure  is  the 
askiiig  price— the  Inflated  price— and 
this  Johnson  administration,  as  with 
other  administrations  before  it,  has  no 
hesitance  in  ballooning  the  asking  pnce 
of  any  bill  giving  foreigners  a  handout. 
This  bill  would  call  for  $2,775,000,000 
of  new  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  where  it  is 
expected  to  get  this  money.  We  have,  ac- 
cording to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Passman],  already  spewed  $lo2  bU- 
lion  around  the  world  by  way  of  the 
foreign  giveaway  program. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is,  why 
do  we  have  any  bill,  any  foreign  give- 
away bill,  before  this  House  today,  in  a 
year  when  this  Government  is  $340  bil- 
lion in  debt  and  faced  with  a  deficit  ol 
$28  to  $30  bilUon? 

There  is.  according  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Passm.\n],  $16,396,- 
000  000  of  unliquidated  funds  in  the  pipe- 
line I  ask  again  why  any  foreign  hand- 
out bill  is  before  us  today,  with  more 
than  $16  billion  of  unliquidated  funds 
In  the  pipeline? 

How  much  more  of  the  substance  of  tne 
American  people  is  it  proposed  to  spew 
out  around  the  worid?  And,  remember 
this  does  not  take  into  account  the  ii 
billion  a  month  that  is  being  spent  to 
fight  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Is  It  not  time  to  end  this  business? 
Yes.  let  us  defeat  the  rule  and  not 
even  caU  up  the  bill.  Let  us  save  our 
taxpayers.  Let  the  foreign  alders  go  w 
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ihe  pipeline  to  get  their  money.  There 
Tplenty  of  money  in  it— enough  to  run 
this  program  for  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time.  _       , 

Mr  SMITH  of  CaUfornia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yieid  two  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford]. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 

"^Mr".  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 
Mr  BOW.  I  support  this  rule. 
I  regret  very  much  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  has  had  to  bring 
in  legislation.  I  hope  this  is  not  a  prece- 
dent because  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
committee  on  Appropriations  bringing 
in  legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

But  eariy  in  the  session  we  issued  a 
schedule  and  we  had  this  scheduled,  that 
is  foreign  assistance,  on  June  23d. 

If  the  legislative  committees  will  bring 
In  authorization  bills  in  the  time  that 
they  should,  we  would  not  need  this  and 
it  would  not  be  necessary.  But  it  Is  nec- 
essary-. It  was  after  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  decided  to  adopt  this 
procedure  that  we  finally  had  a  mutual 
security  bill.  ^v,  *  ,* 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if 
there  are  those  who  want  to  offer  objec- 
tions to  trading  with  Red  China  or  with 
Castro  or  with  some  of  the  others,  then 
thev  must  vote  down  this  rule.  But  it 
seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  one 
way  we  can  get  this  bill  out  of  the  way 
and  get  toward  an  eariy  adjournment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
u1ll  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  rule.  The  amend- 
ments that  were  put  into  thus  bill  were 
put  in  to  prevent  a  hideous  waste  of  the 
taxpayers"  money.  That  is  surely  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the  House  will 
approve  this  rule. 

Under  ancient  rules  and  precedents, 
limiUtions  may  be  written  into  appro- 
priations bills.  As  Chairman  Dingley,  of 
Maine,  wrote  in  1896: 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole  has 
the  right  to  refuse  to  appropriate  for  any 
object,  either  in  whole  or  In  part,  even 
though  that  object  may  be  authorized  by  law. 
That  principle  of  llmltaUon  has  been  sus- 
tained so  repeatedly  that  It  may  be  regarded 
as  a  part  of  the  parliamentary  law  of  the 
Committee   of   the  Whole. 

I  Should  also  like  to  quote  Asher  C. 
Hinds,  clerk  to  the  Speaker  from  1881 
until  1891,  and  editor  of  the  Rules, 
Manual  and  Digest  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1899,  and  of  Hinds' 
Precedents  In  1908: 

Thxis  the  power  of  llmltaUon  Is  solely  a 
negative  power,  capable  of  setting  up  a 
barrier,  and  not  a  positive  power,  capable  of 
creative  functions.  The  appropriation  may 
Interfere  with  Executive  discretion  only  In 
a  negative  wav.  It  may  decline  to  appropriate 
for  ships  to  be  built  In  a  navy  yard  by  say- 
ing that  no  part  of  the  appropriation  shall  be 
used  for  that  purpose.  These  negative  pro- 
hibitions are  within  the  power  of  the  appro- 
priation bill. 

In   the   past,    limitations    have    pro- 
hibited such  measures  as  the  payment  of 


troops  stationed  in  certain  geographical 
locations,  the  appropriations  for  the  re- 
pair of  vessels  in  private  shipyards,  and 
appropriations  for  the  return  of  a  Re- 
serve Force  to   active  duty— Caruion's 

I  feel  that  the  amendments  to  the  for- 
eign assistance  appropriations  bill  which 
we  are  considering  today  are  limitations, 
and  do  not  constitute  legislation.  They 
apply  solely  to  the  appropriations  under 
consideration  and  do  not  operate  beyond 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  appropria- 
tion is  made.  In  addition,  they  do  not 
prescribe  affirmative  directions  to  ad- 
ministrative action  and  they  do  not 
change  or  modify  existing  law. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Colmer]. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  very  much  Interested  in  this  de- 
bate, using  as  its  basis,  the  favorite 
whipping  boy  of  the  House— the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

Let  me  say.  if  I  may,  as  a  premise, 
that  I  am  against  the  bill  that  this  rule 
authorizes  the  consideration  of;  and  if 
I  thought  that  the  defeat  of  the  rule 
would  defeat  the  bill  I  would  vote  against 
it  myself. 

Let  me  add  further,  generally  speak- 
ing, and  I  think  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee  will  verify  this,  I  am  opposed 
to  waiving  points  of  order.  But  as  has 
been  so  well  ointed  out  here  by  the  able 
and  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald 
R  Ford],  this  Is  a  different  situation. 

What  we  thought  we  were  trymg  to  do 
was  to  expedite  the  consideration  of  this 
"must"  legislation  so  that  we  can  ad- 
journ this  Congress  in  the  interest  of 
the  country  itself— and  get  home  in  our 
own  interest. 

Now,  much  has  been  said  here  about 
a  precedent.  There  is  no  precedent  in- 
volved here.  The  action  taken  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  has  been  taken  re- 
peatedlv  during  both  administrations  in 
the  more  than  25  years  that  I  have 
served  as  a  humble  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  So  there  is  nothing 
new  here  now. 

I  have  heard  those  who  oppose  this 
rule  say  time  and  time  again  that  they 
do  not  think  points  of  order  should  be 
waived  because  of  legislation  in  the  bill. 
I  have  not  yet  heard  one  of  them  say 
what  provision  of  the  legislation  they 
objected  to. 

I  am  told  by  the  learned  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon],  that 
there  are  only  three  of  the  19  legislative 
portions  of  this  bill  that  are  new,  only 
three  of  them,  and  I  am  going  to  yield 
to  the  able  and  learned  gentleman  to  tell 
the  House,  as  briefly  as  he  can,  what 
those  three  provisions  are. 

SELECTED  PROVISIONS  IN  THE  BILL 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  for  yielding.  I  will  be  brief. 

On  page  5  there  Is  language  that  Is 
new  to  the  bill  this  year— it  relates  to 
milltarj'  assistance.  Let  me  say  that  while 
some  might  construe  this  to  be  legisla- 
tion on  an  appropriation  biH  actually  it 
is  a  limitation  on  an  appropriation  Dm 


as  are  most,  if  not  all,  the  matters  of  con- 
tention. The  provision  to  which  I  first 
referred  is  as  follows: 

Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
contained  in  this  paragraph  uaid  none  of  the 
funds  contained  in  the  military  assistance 
credit  sales  revolving  fund  shall  be  used  to 
finance  directly  or  Indirectly  the  purchase  or 
acquisition  of  sophisticated  weapons  systems, 
such  as  missile  systems  and  jet  aircraft  for 
mUltary  purposes,  by  or  for  any  underde- 
veloped country — 

And  with  certain  exceptions,  and  so 

on. 

In  any  event,  it  Is  In  the  nature  of  a 
Umitatlon  on  the  use  of  the  proposed 
appropriation,  and  limitations  on  the 
use  of  proposed  appropriations  have  been 
included  in  appropriation  bills  in  abun- 
dance since  the  earliest  days,  when  a  ma- 
jority thought  that  to  be  the  best  course 
under  all  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Will  the  gentleman  per- 
mit me  to  interrupt  at  that  point?  Who 
would  favor  helping  Cuba,  an  enemy 
right  off  our  border? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Another  of  the  legislative 
provisions  in  the  bill,  which  seeks  to 
apply  a  limitation,  is  on  page  3  of  the 
bill,  reading  as  follows: 

Provided,  That  the  President  shall  seek 
to  assure  that  no  contribution  to  the  tJnlted 
Nations  Development  Program  authorized 
by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  shall  be  used  for  projects  for  eco- 
nomic or  technical  assistance  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba,  so  long  as  Cuba  Is  gov- 
erned by  the  Castro  regime — 

This  is  a  limitation  which  has  been 
written  into  this  bill  from  year  to  year 
over  a  period  of  years,  and  is  again  car- 
ried here.  It  is  not  new  this  year,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  But  it  is  another  example 
of  the  kind  of  provision  found  in  the  bill. 

Another  example  I  would  like  to  point 
out  appears  on  page  5  of  the  bill  and  this 
is  new  to  the  bill  this  year: 

Provided  further.  That  the  military  as- 
sistance program  for  any  country  shall  not 
be  Increased  beyond  the  amount  justified  to 
the  Congress,  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines that  an  increase  In  such  program  iB 
essential  to  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  reports  each  such  deter- 
mination to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  within  thirty  days  after  each 
such  determination. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  me  an  additional  min- 
ute? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
more  time  available. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  has  1  minute  remaining;  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  be  happy  to  yield  my  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Cahfornia.  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
O'Hara]. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
nunois  Is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  This,  to  me,  is  a 
personal  matter.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  like 
all  my  colleagues,  I  have  pride  in  the 
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committee  of  my  assignment  and  am  re- 
sentful of  trespasses  upon  its  preroga- 
tives and  its  honor. 

As  far  as  I  know,  from  my  observations 
and  my  readings,  this  is  the  first  Ume 
that  a  committee  of  the  House  has  been 
slapped  in  the  face  as  it  is  now  proposed 
to  slap  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  proposed  rule  would  waive  points  of 
order  on  no  less  than  19  sections,  thus 
almost  completely  depriving  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  its  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction  and  vesting  it  in  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  am 
standing  for  the  honor  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  against  a  rule 
that  would  set  a  precedent  which  if  fol- 
lowed would  completely  ruin  the  com- 
mittee system  that  for  many  years  has 
been  the  strength  of  this  body. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distingiushed  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  MahgnI. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
who  is  going  to  get  this  1  minute? 

Mr  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
understanding  the  gentleman  froni 
California  put  at  my  disposal  the  1 
minute,  which  I  then  put  at  the  disposal 
of  the  gentleman  from  IlUnois.  leaving 
me  2  minutes  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI. 

The  SPEAKER.  Let  the  Chair  under- 
stand. ^      .    ,  ,   1.V, 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  the 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  yields  the  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Young], 
who  then  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  the  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  was 
stated  a  few  moments  ago,  this  bill  has 
in  it  a  number  of  provisions  which  have 
been  written  in,  often  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  or  in  the  other  body,  and  con- 
tinued and  repeated  in  the  law  from  year 
to  year. 

The  bill  this  year  contains  two  addi- 
tional limitations,  one  of  which  would 
deny  direct  aid  or  credit  sales  to  under 
developed  countries  for  Jet  aircraft  or 
other  technicaUy  highly  advanced  weap- 
ons systemis.  The  other  limitation  would 
withhold  an  equivalent  amoimt  of  aid  in 
cases  where  underdeveloped  nations, 
otherwise  recipients  of  U.S.  assistance, 
undertake  to  make  such  purchases  with 
their  own  funds. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  have  no  time  at  the 
moment  to  yield;  I  am  sorry. 

This  other  limitation  provides,  on  page 
14: 

The  President  Is  directed  to  withhold  eco- 
nomic assistance  In  an  amount  equivalent 
to  the  amount  spent  by  any  underdeveloped 
coxxntry  ...  for  the  purchase  ol  sophisti- 
cated weapons  systems — 

And  with  certain  exceptions,  and  so 
on.  These  generally  are  limitations.  To 
some  extent  some  of  them  can  be  said 
to  go  further  than  limitations.  Generally, 
though,  they  are  Just  limitations. 
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We  bring  this  bill  in  late.  We  have 
waited  for  months  for  an  authorization 
bill,  which  has  just  been  approved.  The 
action  in  seeking  a  rule  is  by  no  means 
setting  a  precedent.  The  foreign  assist- 
ance appropriation  bill  in  1965  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  with  a  nile;  the  au- 
thorizing bill  had  not  even  passed  the 
Senate  at  that  time. 

I  >-ield  now  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to 
point  out  if  they  are  pure  limitations — 
and  the  two  the  gentleman  happens  to 
mention  I  agree  with  him  on— we  do  not 
need  to  have  a  waiver  of  points  or  order 
to  do  this. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  was  endeavoring  to 
respond  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi, and  I  yield  now  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Colmer]. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
want  to  take  any  of  the  gentleman's  two 
minutes.  I  wanted  to  conclude  the  sen- 
tence I  was  in  when  I  was  cut  off.  I  have 
no  particular  interest  in  this  controversy. 
Let  the  House  work  its  will.  But  I  think 
the  rule  ought  to  be  adopted,  particularly 
because  it  would  safeguard  some  of  the 
limitations  on  the  funds. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
all  the  circumstances,  I  hope  the  rule 
will  be  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER.  All  the  time  has  ex- 
pired. ^. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  or- 
dering the  previous  question. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  200,  nays  190,  not  voting  42, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  390] 
YEAS— 200 


Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Felly 

Pepper 

Perklus 

Plcltle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Pool 

Price,  m. 

Pryor 

Randall 

Rees 

Held,  ni. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reuss 


Abernethy 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ayres 
Bates 
Battln 
Bennett 
BevlU 
Blester 
Blaiiton 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 

Bow 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brock 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson 

Burton.  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

CabeU 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conte 


Corbett 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Davis,  Ga. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dorn 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  La. 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Fisher 

Flood 


Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long.  Md. 

McCarthy 


Ford,  Gerald  R.  McClure 

Frledel 

Puqua 

Galiflanakls 

Garmatz 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Gray 

Gurney 

Halleck 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Horton 

Hull 

Joelson 


McDade 

McFall 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

MesklU 

Michel 

MlUer.  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

MUlS 

Mlnshall 

Mize 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Morris.  N.  Mex. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 


Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roush 

Ruppe 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Stanton 

NAYS— 190 


Steed 

Strattou 

Stubblefield 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tfuzer 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whltener 

Whltten 

■Wldnall 

Wieglns 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Young 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Adair 
Adams 

Anderson,  m. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
A.sh  brook 
Ashmore 
Baring 
Barrett 
Belcher 
Bell 
Berry 
Betts 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Bolton 
Brademas 
Brinkley 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Bvichanan 
Bush 
Button 
Bvrne.  Pa. 
CahlU 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Conable 
Conyers 
Gorman 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fallon 

Flndley 

Flno 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford, 
WUUam  D. 

Fraser 


Frellnghuysen 
Fulton,  Pa. 
GaUagher 
Gardner 
Gathings 
Gilbert 
Goodllng 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Hollfleld 
Holland 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jones,  Ala. 
Karth 
Kee 
Keith 
KeUy 

King,  Calif. 
King,  N.Y. 
Kleppe 
Kupferman 
Kyi 
Lloyd 
Long,  La. 
Lukens 
McCulloch 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McMUlan 
MailUard 
Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mayne 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Monagan 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morse,  Mass. 
Myers 


Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Hara,  111. 

OHara,  Mich. 

OKouskl 

Olsen 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

PoH 

Pollock 

Price,  Tex. 

Pucinski 

Qule 

QuUIen 

Rallsback 

Rarick 

Relnecke 

Rodlno 

Ronan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Scott 

Selden 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Staggers 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Wh  alley 

White 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING — 42 


Abbltt 

Andrews,  Ala. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Broomfleld 
Clawson,  Del 
Cowger 


Dawson 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Everett 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fountain 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Green,  Oreg. 


Gude 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Herlong 
Jones,  N.C. 
Klrwan 
Laird 
Landrum 
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Purcell 

Resnlck 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Schwengel 

Springer 


Stephens 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Williams,  Miss. 

wails 


llcClorj' 
jjacdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Martin 

jlathias,  Md. 
Multer 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  Clerk  announced  the   following 

pairs: 
Mr  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Cowger. 
Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 
Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Gude. 
Mr  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Utt. 
Mr  E^-erett  with  Mr.  Springer. 
Mr  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Sandman. 
Mr   Fountain  with  Mr.  Martin. 
Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Mary- 

'^Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mrs.  Heckler 
of  Massachusetts. 

Mr  Stephens  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr  Purcell  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr!  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Mac- 

\iT.  Jones    of    North    Carolina    with    Mr. 
Schwengel. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  ResnicK. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  WUUs  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlln. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr. 
Ashley. 

Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  HELSTOSKI,  Mr. 
FALLON,  Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  DANIELS, 
Mr,  PHILBIN,  and  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr  OTTINGER,  Mr.  STRATTON, 
and  Mr.  HARSHA  changed  their  votes 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


The  SPEAELER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?  ^.    ^ 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1968 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  13893)  making  appro- 
priations for  Foreign  Assistance  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  not  to  ex- 
ceed 2  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Shriver]  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


FOR  THE  RELIEF  OP  DR.  RICARDO 
VALLEJO    SAMALA 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  (H.R.  2275).  an  act  for  the 
relief  of  Dr.  Ricardo  Vallejo  Samala, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  after  line  6,  insert: 

"In  each  State  entitled  In  the  Ninety-first 
Congress  or  In  any  subsequent  Congress 
thereafter  to  more  than  one  Representative 
under  an  apportionment  made  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
22  of  the  Act  of  June  18,  1929,  entitled  'An 
Act  to  provide  for  apportionment  of  Repre- 
sentatives' (46  Stat.  26),  as  amended,  there 
shaU  be  estabUshed  by  law  a  number  of 
districts  equal  to  the  number  of  Representa- 
tives to  which  such  State  is  so  entitled,  and 
Representatives  shall  be  elected  only  from 
districts  so  estabUshed,  no  district  to  elect 
more  than  one  Representative." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
for  the  relief  of  Doctor  Ricardo  Vallejo 
Samala  and  to  provide  for  congressional  re- 
dlstrlctlng." 


IN    THE   COMMrrXEE    OF   THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  13893,  with  Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman]  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Shriver]  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  detected  a  bit  of  dis- 
satisfaction over  the  type  of  rule  under 
which  this  bill  is  being  considered  to- 

I  believe  that  there  are  two  sides  to 
the  coin,  and  we  should  discuss  both 

sides 

I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  [Mr. 
Colmer]  and,  for  that  matter,  each 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee  for 
granting  this  rule.  It  is  unusual,  of 
course,  but  not  imprecedented. 

Particularly  do  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania,  Dr.  Mor- 
gan, the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  for  his  understanding 
of  the  predicament  the  Appropriations 
Committee  found  itself  in.  This  great 
chairman  and  legislator  will  tell  you  I 
stayed  in  close  touch  with  him  for  the 
past  10  or  12  weeks  discussing  with  him 
weekly  the  situation  in  which  both  of 
our  committees  foimd  ourselves.  At  one 
point  it  appeared  that  this  great  chair- 
man was  agreeable  for  me  to  request  a 
rule,  and  It  was  my  proposal  that  we 
delay  for  1  more  week  before  our  com- 
mittee took  action  in  the  hope  that  a 


conference  report  on  the  authorization 
bill  would  come  before  the  House  shortly. 
I  certainly  hope  that  the  Members  un- 
derstand there  is  no  intent  on  our  part  to 
take  over  the  prerogatives  of  the  great 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  But  many 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations had  some  very,  very  strong 
feeUngs  about  certain  needed  restrictive 
language  that  was  not  contained  in  the 
final  version  of  the  authorization  bill.  I 
am  only  one  member  of  the  committee, 
and  as  Members  know,  usually  we  move 
legislation,  whether  it  is  in  the  subcom- 
mittee, in  the  full  committee,  or  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  by  a  majority  vote. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  great  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
for  his  good  counsel  during  the  year.  I 
have  spoken  with  him  many  times  about 
this  legislation  and  about  other  matters 
in  which  we  have  a  mutual  interest.  Of 
course,  we  occasionally  disagree,  but 
when  two  men  are  in  business,  and  they 
always  agree,  then  one  of  them  is  unnec- 
essary. I  always  reserve  the  right  to  dis- 
agree with  any  Member  of  this  House 
because  they,  too.  have  that  right.  I  re- 
spect our  great  chairman  and,  so  far  as 
I  know,  we  are  on  very  excellent  terms, 
certain  statements  in  the  local  press 
notwithstanding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  remiss  in  my 
responsibility  as  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee  if   I   did  not  indicate  very 
positively  and  for  the  Recorb  that  we 
also  have  a  very  wonderful  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Operations,  composed  of  men 
and  women,  who  have,  by  their  record, 
indicated    that    they    have    done    their 
homework.  Mr.  Shriver,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations,  sits  to  my  right  on 
the    subcommittee    and    has   been    ex- 
tremely helpful.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  Member  of  the  House  that  under- 
stands this  legislation  any  better  than 
Mr.  Shriver.  He  has  given  me  his  good 
counsel  on  many  occasions.  Much  of  the 
record  that  has  been  established  in  my 
name  resulted  when  Mr.  Shhiver  would 
whisper  to  me.  "Do  not  forget  to  ask 
about  this  point." 

All  of  vou  know  Mr.  Conte.  He  is  dog- 
matic and  a  realist  and  you  do  not  play 
with  him.  I  have  never  worked  with  a 
man  that  understood  the  technical  as- 
pects of  this  legislation,  as  well  as  its  ulti- 
mate meaning,  better  than  does  Mr. 
Conte. 

We  have  two  very  wonderful  ladles  on 
our  subcommittee — Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois 
and  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington. 

Mrs.  Reid's  questions  are  Indeed  pene- 
trating. I  have  never  known  an  individual 
who  can  get  as  much  information  with 
just  a  few  short  questions  as  this  won- 
derful lady. 

If  I  ever  met  a  jewel  of  a  man — a  man 
that  you  cannot  push— and  if  you  think 
you  can,  you  should  try  it  sometime — 
that  is  this  yoimg  man,  Don  Rizgle.  He 
is  terrific. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  young  man  has  de- 
veloped some  Information  during  our 
hearings  this  year  which  is  indeed  shock- 
ing, extremely  Informative,  and  bene- 
ficial. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  mention  the  distinguished  gen- 
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tleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow],  I  will  say 
that  it  has  been  a  genuine  pleasure  to 
work  with  him  this  year. 

Further.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  tMr. 
Rooney],  who  serves  as  the  chairman 
of  a  great  subcommittee  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  has  the  respect  of 
everyone  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  gentleman  from  New  York  un- 
derstands not  only  this  bill  but  all  other 
bills  which  are  brought  up  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  they  are  understood 
by  many  Members.  He  is  an  old  prose- 
cutor. I  find  it  to  my  advantage  to  have 
this  distinguished  gentleman  in  a  good 
humor  and  on  my  side.  I  have  crossed 
swords  with  the  gentleman  upon  a  couple 
of  occasions  and  upon  each  occasion  I 
swore  to  myself  that  I  would  never  do 
it  again. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  come  to  Mrs. 
Hansen,  another  very  beautiful  and  tal- 
ented lady  who  serves  on  our  subcom- 
mittee. She  can  just  cut  one  down  to 
size  quicker  than  any  gentlewoman  I 
have  ever  met.  The  fact  of  the  business 
is  that  I  was  somewhat  afraid  of  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  for  the  period 
of  about  3  months  during  which  time 
we  got  acquainted  with  one  another.  The 
distinguished  gentlewoman  is  also  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  She  has 
done  a  great  job  this  year,  not  only  for 
this  House  of  Representatives,  but  for 
the  people  of  America. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  CoHELANl.  Those  of  us  who  have 
worked  with  him  during  the  course  of 
his  interrogation  of  the  various  repre- 
sentatives of  the  many  departments, 
agencies,  and  programs,  who  appear  be- 
fore our  subcommittee,  are  amazed  at  his 
vast  knowledge  of  military  affairs  and 
the  many  remote  places  he  has  traveled 
to,  and  the  information  he  gathered.  The 
gentleman  from  California  has  been  a 
great  help  and  assistance  to  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  Dr.  Long, 
this  renowned  college  professor  of  eco- 
nomics. Based  upon  the  depth  of  the 
gentleman's  intellectuality  and  his  grasp 
of  the  economics  of  the  situation  with 
which  we  are  confronted,  he  almost 
causes  me  to  have  an  Inferiority  com- 
plex. The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  LongI  straightened  me 
out  on  many  things,  and  for  that  assist- 
ance I  am  profoundly  grateful. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  McFall],  who  has  brought  to  us  a 
great  wealth  of  knowledge  as  a  result  of 
his  experience  in  private  life  and  his  ex- 
perience In  Congress  on  military  mat- 
ters. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  assure 
the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  that  we  have  a  very  able 
subcommittee  and  that  it  is  a  particular 
pleasure  for  me  to  chair  this  subcommit- 
tee, and  to  serve  wth  these  distinguished 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  great  knowledge. 
All  of  them  have  been  helpful  in  for- 
mulating the  legislation  which  we  bring 
before  you  today.    We  have  had  during 


the  course  of  our  discussions  very  few 
disagreements  and  those  were  not  seri- 
ous. Without  a  doubt.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
members  of  this  subcommittee  have  done 
their  homework  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  bring  to  you  a  bill 
that  in  my  opinion  should  have  the  over- 
whelming support  of  this  House  of 
Representatives.  The  reductions  which 
have  been  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  authorization  bill 
were  very  substantial,  and  reading  their 
hearings  and  obtaining  their  advice 
helped  greatly  iii  writing  our  appropria- 
tion bill. 

We,  together,  certainly  have  made 
some  very  substantial  reductions  below 
the  budget  request.  We  made  these  re- 
ductions based  upon  our  belief  that  our 
recommendations  would  adequately 
finance  our  commitments  and  at  the 
same  time  assist  substantially  In  re- 
ducing the  approaching  staggering  budg- 
et deficit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  want  to  commend 
the  AID  agency  for  finally  agreeing  with 
your  Committee's  definition  of  "aid  and 
assistance." 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  quote  their  def- 
inition, verbatim: 

Broadly  speaking,  Foreign  Assistance  is  any 
aid,  military  or  economic,  which  Is  extended 
by  one  country  to  another  as  loans  or  grants. 
This  definition  includes  assistance  rendered 
to  the  various  international  agencies  such 
as  the  United  Nations,  as  well  as  that  which 
Is  only  on  a  strictly  bilateral  basis.  Used  In 
this  context,  foreign  aid  Includes  not  only 
those  programs  carried  out  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  but  also  a 
number  of  other  programs  authorized  by 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  may  refer  to  the  com- 
mittee report  for  more  particulars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  Like  to  ex- 
plain as  briefly  as  possible  some  of  the 
detail  contained  in  the  bill  and  the 
handiwork  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations.  The 
1967  appropriation  as  contained  in  title 
I,  amounted  to  $2,936,350,500. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  before  us  recommends 
an  appropriation  of  $2,196,555,000.  a  re- 
duction of  $739,775,500  below  the  appro- 
priation for  the  same  items  last  year. 
This  is  a  reduction  of  25  percent  below 
the  final  appropriation  to  finance  title 
I  activities  for  fiscal  year  1967.  The 
budget  request  for  fiscal  1968,  as  you  can 
observe  in  the  report,  amounted  to  $3,- 
226,420,000. 

May  I  say  for  comparison  that  the 
committee's  reduction  below  the  1968 
budget  is  $1,029,865,000,  or  32  percent  be- 
low the  budget  request. 

The  committee's  reduction  below  the 
House  authorization  bill  is  $621,253,000. 
This  is  a  reduction  of  22  percent. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations'  re- 
duction below  the  conference  authoriza- 
tion bill  signed  by  the  President  the  day 
before  yesterday  is  $478,473,000,  or  18 
percent  below  the  amount  authorized  by 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  must  say  that  the  AID 
Agency  has  been  operating  under  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  permitting  them  to 
obligate  funds  in  fiscal  1968  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  $2.9  billion  since  June  30.  In 


marking  up  this  bill  we  had  to  take  into 
account  that  this  House  and  the  Con- 
gress gave  the  AID  agency  that  author- 
ity. 

Now,  your  committee  before  giving 
thought  to  any  further  reduction  had  to 
take  into  account  that  the  fiscal  year  is 
getting  old — we  are  now  41,2  months  into 
the  new  fiscal  year,  and  if  our  recom- 
mendation in  the  bill  of  $2.2  billion  is 
approved,  if  it  should  come  out  of  con- 
ference in  this  amount,  then  the  AID 
Agency  must  make  adjustments,  and  ret- 
roactively to  July  1  of  this  year,  on  the 
basis  of  $2,196,555,000. 

May  I  refer  the  Members  to  page  34  of 
the  report  for  some  detailed  informa- 
tion as  to  what  we  have  recommended. 
We  do  not  believe  that  we  are  perfec- 
tionists, but  we  have  gone  over  this  bill 
with  a  fine-tooth  comb.  We  believe  that 
we  know  where  the  cuts  should  be  ap- 
plied. 

On  many  occasions  in  the  past  we 
have  received  information  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  said,  ■Well,  we 
will  go  along  with  this  program  esti- 
mate, and  we  will  let  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  make  the  reductions." 
That  was  a  compliment  to  our  com- 
mittee. 

This  year  we  have  gone  into  consider- 
able detail  as  to  what  we  would  recom- 
mend for  the  consideration  of  the  Mem- 
bers, insofar  as  trying  to  achieve  reduc- 
tions in  all  these  many  programs  and 
still  leave  them  where  they  can  meet 
their  commitments. 

The  budget  asked  for  $242,815,000  for 
technical  cooperation  and  development 
grants.  Your  commitcee  recommends  a 
reduction  of  $62,815,000. 

The  budget  request  for  American 
schools  and  hospitals  abroad  was  $13.- 
900.000.  We  made  a  reduction  of  $2.4 
million.  We  felt  that  we  should  make 
some  reduction  in  this  item  inasmuch  as 
most  of  lis.  if  not  all  of  us,  understand 
that  Hill-Burton  funds  for  hospitals  in 
this  country  have  been  withheld,  and 
I  am  not  too  sure  that  very  many  of  our 
constituents  would  approve  of  building 
hospitals  abroad  if  we  are  denying  funds 
to  build  hospitals  in  our  own  country. 

One  of  the  larger  items  is  the  support- 
ing assistance  item.  You  will  obser\'e  that 
we  have  made  a  reduction  of  $120  million 
in  the  budget  estimate. 

For  the  contingency  fund  we  are  allow- 
ing $10  million.  This  is  a  reduction  of 
$21  million  but  we  are  recommending  the 
carryover  of  $29  million  In  unobligated 
funds  into  fiscal  1968. 

If  we  go  down  to  the  total  figures  on 
title  I  of  the  bill,  you  will  see.  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  that  the  reduction 
below  the  budget  estimate  is  $1,029,865,- 
000  and  the  bill  recommends  a  reduction 
of  $739,775,000  below  the  fiscal  year  1967 
appropriation. 

I  think  it  is  also  Important  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  several 
provisions  that  should  result  in  the 
tightening  up  of  programs  In  this  bill 
which  we  feel  Is  essential. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  With  reference  to  miU- 
tary  assistance,  the  report  says  that  we 
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are  recommending  in  this  bill  $365  mil- 
lion, or  a  reduction  of  $427  million  below 

But  it  is  my  understanding  that  in  the 
defense  appropriation,  we  have  provided 
for  foreign  military  assistance  In  such 
an  amount  that  we  will  be  spending  more 
than  we  did  in  the  last  fiscal  year  and 
perhaps  more  than  ever  in  our  history. 
Would  the  gentleman  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
handle  the  Defense  Department  appro- 
priation bill.  I  only  handle  the  miUtary 
assistance  program  in  this  subcommittee 
bill.  As  I  understand  it.  portions  of  the 
military  assistance  program  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Defense  Department 
appropriations  and  I  guess  there  is  a  good 
reason  for  it.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is 
just  as  familiar  with  that  amount  as  I 
am.  Have  I  answered  the  gentleman's 
question? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  am  not  as  familiar  as 
ihe  gentleman  is  with  reference  to  that 
and  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  gentle- 
man could  supply  me  with  the  total 
figure. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes;  I  would  be  very 
happv  to  do  that.  The  figure,  according 
to  my  information,  is  $1,622,800,000  for 
fiscal  1968. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Then  is  it  not  correct 
that  we  are  spending  more  for  foreign 
military  assistance  this  year  with  these 
two  combined  appropriations  than  we  did 
in  the  last  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  might  be  true  if 
we  were  not  recommending  a  substantial 
cut  in  the  military  assistance  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1968.  But  I  must 
mention  that  we  are  fighting  a  war  in 
South  'Vietnam.  Of  course,  we  are  provid- 
ing money  for  military  assistance  pro- 
grams for  other  countries  in  that  general 
area. 

I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
check  out  any  of  the  details. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  one  item  that,  to  me,  is  ex- 
tremely important. 

In  the  early  days  of  this  program,  the 
AID  agency  could  obligate  funds  for 
projects  that  had  never  been  justified  to 
the  Congress.  We  put  a  stop  to  that  prac- 
tice for  several  years,  but,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  beginning  in  1962  we  per- 
mitted the  AID  agency  to  obligate  funds 
for  projects  that  had  not  been  justified  to 
any  committee  of  the  Congress.  They 
have  not  had  too  good  a  record  since 
then. 

I  might  state  for  the  benefit  of  the 
committee  that  36  percent  of  all  the  ac- 
tive projects  in  the  AID  program  were 
actually  started  without  any  justifica- 
tion to  the  Congress.  This  is  what  hap- 
pens when  you  give  an  agency  too  much 
flexibility.  This  is  documented — see  page 
603  of  part  2  of  the  printed  hearings. 

For  example,  without  justification  to 
any  committee  of  the  Congress,  the  AID 
agency  obligated  to  a  project — and  this 
is  in  the  hearings — $2,838,000. 

Upon  questioning  the  witnesses  about 
this  project,  they  said,  "Yes,  that  is 
true. 

"This  project  you  started  without  any 
justification — what  is  your  estimate  as 
to  what  the  completion  cost  will  be?" 


The  witness  said,  "$6,536,000." 
We  gave  him  a  reprimand  and  said, 
"Well  and  good — but  be  careful  please." 
When  they  came  back  the  following 
year,   we   returned   to   this   project   for 
which  they  had  obligated  $2,038,000  and 
had  stated  that  completion  costs  would 
be  $6,536,000,  and  we  asked,  "How  much 
have  you  allocated  to  this  project  now?" 
The  witness  said,  "$26,312,000." 
We  asked,  "'What  are  you  asking  for 
this  project  this  year?" 
They  said,  "$11,697,000." 
So  that  puts  the  total  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect up  to  $38  milhon,  where  originally 
they   said  it  would  be  $6,536,000.  Had 
they  been  forced  to  justify  that  project, 
it  is  very  probable  that  we  would  not 
have  been  contending  with  these  pie-in- 
the-sky  figures. 

I  refer  to  another  project  which  was 
started  without  justification  with  a 
8600,000  allocation.  We  asked  them.  "Did 
you  justify  this  project?" 

They  said,  "No.  we  did  not." 
"What  do  you  think  it  will  cost  to  com- 
plete this  project?" 

They  said,  "$2,150,000." 
Returning    the    following    year,    we 
picked  up  at  the  point  at  which  we  left 
off  the  previous  year.  We  said,  "What 
did  you  obligate  to  this  project?" 
They  said,  "$4,261,000." 
We  asked.  "What  are  your  estimates 
to  complete  the  project?" 

They  had  gone  up  to  $10,136,000. 
I  refer  to  another  project  to  which  the 
AID  agency  obligated  $900,000  without 
any  justification  to  Congress  whatsoever. 
We  asked  them  what  the  completion  cost 
would  be.  They  said  $1,465,000. 

When  they  returned  this  year,  we 
asked  this  question: 

"How  much  did  you  obligate  to  the 
project?" 

They  said,  "$1,550,000." 
We  asked,  "What  is  the  estimate  now 
to  complete  the  project?" 
They  said,  "$2,700,000." 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  over  4,000 
major  projects,  or  prime  projects  and 
offshoots  from  those  projects,  in  100 
countries  and  five  territories  of  the 
world.  I  cannot  go  into  detail  on  each 
and  every  project,  but  your  committee 
believes,  and  we  have  clearly  indicated 
in  our  report  and  in  our  bill,  that  these 
people  should  be  required  to  justify  these 
projects  before  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress before  they  obligate  a  single  penny 
to  them. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
for  yielding.  I  notice  that  in  the  section 
of  the  bill  dealing  with  international  or- 
ganizations and  programs  the  committee 
has  recommended  a  similar  sentence, 
that— 

No  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  used 
to  initiate  any  project,  activity,  or  program 
which  has  not  been  Justified  to  the  Congress. 

Would  I  be  correct  in  assuming  that 
you  have  reference  there  to  the  particu- 
lar agency  that  is  being  assisted?  I  as- 
sume that  the  Congress  would  not  want 
to  be  burdened,  for  example,  with  trying 


to  review  the  many  thousands  of  proj- 
ects that  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund  engages  in  over  the  years. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  No,  the  United  Nations 
Children's  Fund  would  be  one  project. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  One  project? 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes.  I  think  a  better 
description  in  this  case  would  be  an  "ac- 
tivity" or  "progrem." 

I  just  wanted  the  Members  to  know 
the  voluminous  instances  of  that  sort  of 
thing  that  are  in  the  printed  record.  I 
believe  there  are  over  4.000.  if  you  take 
the  basic  projects  and  the  offshoots  from 
them.  We  are  interested  only  in  having 
the  foreign  aid  agencies  operate  under 
the  same  criteria  which  agencies  in  this 
country  operate.  That  is.  they  sliould 
come  before  the  committees  of  Congress 
and  justify  these  funds  before  the  peo- 
ple who  are  elected  to  represent  200  mil- 
lion Americans.  I  think  it  is  only  proper 
to  have  these  projects  justified  before 
they  are  started. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  statement.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  case  where  a  project  of  the  kind  I 
mentioned,  that  is.  a  project  involving  a 
contribution  to  an  international  orga- 
nization where  other  countries  are  also 
contributing  was  inaugurated  without 
any  justification  to  the  Congress.  I 
think  there  has  not  been  any  such  case. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  might  say  this:  If 
the  gentleman  would  take  the  time  to 
read  our  hearings  of  this  year  and  prior 
years  I  think  he  would  find  where  there 
have  been  such  instances. 

I  am  going  to  support  this  bill  that  con- 
tains the  recommendations  of  a  majority 
of  the  committee.  I  think  it  is  the  very 
lowest  amount  we  can  possibly  provide 
and  still  carry  out  our  commitments.  We 
have  privileges  and  with  them  respon- 
sibilities, and  I  must  face  up  to  my  re- 
sponsibilities and  tell  the  Members  here 
and  now  that  I  am  going  to  support  this 
bill.  I  think  it  is  a  verj'  minimum  bill. 
Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee— and  I  think  he  has  done  a  tre- 
mendous job  everj-  year  in  bringing  this 
bill  in  and  explaining  it  to  the  House: 
Does  the  gentleman  see  anywhere  in 
the  foreseeable  future  where  this  pro- 
gram can  be  brought  to  a  close,  so  we 
can  get  rid  of  these  parasites  and  these 
bloodsuckers  and  these  leeches  who  are 
taking  the  verj-  life  blood  of  the  econ- 
omy of  this  Nation  and  scattering  it  all 
over  the  world? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man would  like  to  have  me  answer  his 
question  from  actual  facts  as  we  have 
them  presented  to  our  committee.  I  have 
never  been  critical  of  all  foreign  aid.  I 
think  the  Export-Import  Bank  is  a  very 
wonderful  agency.  It  is  an  organization 
that  provides  financing  for  our  exports, 
and  it  has  been  a  verj-,  very  profitable 
venture.  I  think  there  are  other  parts  of 
this  bill  which,  in  all  probability,  could 
be  defended. 

But  u-e  have  indeed  gone  far  afield.  I 
can  say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  that  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  for  over  21  years,   19 
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years  on  this  committee,  and  15  years 
as  chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  and 
I  have  never  been  so  encouraged  as  I 
am  today  that  we  are  about  to  bring 
this  program  under  control.  When  I  say 
"we",  I  mean  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. I  can  see  that  this  program  is  be- 
ing tightened  up.  and  I  thinic  in  due 
time  we  will  have  a  workable  program. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  weU  aware  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  poured  into  this  program— which 
was  supposed  to  be  a  $15  bUlion  program 
originally— a  sum  now  of  $152  billion, 
which  is  approximately  40  percent  of  the 
public  debt  we  owe. 

I  just  wonder  how  much  longer  the 
American  people  are  going  to  be  able 
to  stand  this  kind  of  drain,  where  we 
are  pouring  this  money  into  the  ratholes 
of  the  world  and  not  making  friends. 
I  do  not  see  where  it  is  accomplishing 
one  thing,  because  I  think  we  have  fewer 
friends  today  than  we  had  when  we 
originally  started  this  program. 

So  the  gentleman  can  give  us  no  en- 
couragement as  to  a  stopping  point  for 
this  program  sometime  in  the  future? 

Mr  PASSMAN.  I  wish  I  could.  But.  as 
I  stated  a  moment  ago.  I  feel  greatly 
encouraged.  We  had  wonderful  coopera- 
tion among  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee We  have  made  some  very  drastic 
reductions.  It  surprised  many  Members 
of  the  House— and  for  that  matter,  many 
people  in  the  country. 

We  believe  and  hope  the  House  will 
support  the  committee  and  that  there 
will  be  no  effort  to  increase  the  amounts 
recommended.  We  beheve  this  bill- 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  below  the 
budget  request — is  sufficient. 

I  feel  with  privilege  comes  responsi- 
bUity.  I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  good  m 
many  of  the  programs.  I  am  talking 
about  the  16  spigots  of  foreign  aid.  I  can 
defend  a  certain  amount  of  money  gomg 
to  the  Ryukyu  Islands  and  to  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank. 

I  think  I  should  be  fair  to  the  adminis- 
tration and  to  the  Agency  and  to  the 
Members  of  this  House  and  to  my 
responsibility  in  referring  to  what  I  call 
my  annual  recapitulation  sheets  which 
are  first  verified  by  the  agencies  down- 
town These  recapitulation  sheets  indi- 
cate that  on  June  30.  1967,  we  had  a 
pipeline  of  $16,396,000,000  in  the  16  spig- 
ots of  foreign  aid.  The  new  money  re- 
quest of  $9,206,000,000  again  covers  aU 
16  spigots  of  foreign  assistance. 

Today  we  have  discussed  only  one 
item,  and  that  is  the  mutual  security 
part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  distln- 
gxilshed  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Of  course,  the  statement 
the  gentleman  now  Is  making  Is  that 
there  is  approximately  $16  billion  In  the 
pipeline.  That  is  money  not  yet  expend- 
ed. Actually,  even  if  no  more  money 


were  appropriated,  this  program  would 
run  3  or  4  years  on  momentum  and  on 
money  already  available,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  would  have  to  an- 
swer the  gentleman  this  way.  There  Is 
$16,396,000,000  in  the  pipeline.  The  en- 
tire amount,  with  the  exception  of  $50 
or  $60  million  has  already  been  obligat- 
ed or  committed. 

The  request  this  year  is  to  continue 
these  projects  beyond  the  present  fund- 
ing and  also  to  start  new  projects. 

It  is  true  that  if  we  made  no  appro- 
priation whatsoever  for  mutual  security 
this  year  certainly  they  would  continue 
the  program  imtil  they  drained  the  pipe- 
line, but  they  would  not  be  able  to  start 
any  new  projects.  Those  people  really 
responsible  for  our  foreign  affairs  say 
that  we  need  a  foreign  aid  program.  I 
do  not  agree  with  them. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Of  course,  if  we  would 
stop  just  suddenly  here.  I  believe  the 
people  of  the  United  States  would  say, 
"God  bless  the  Congress." 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  know  there  would 
not  be  very  many  unhappy  people. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  wanted  to  know  If 
the  gentleman  would  clarify  a  little  the 
question  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  in  terms  of  justifying  projects 
which  come  before  the  Subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Is  it  not  true  that  it  has  come  to  the 
attention  of  our  subcommittee  that  from 
time  to  time,  and  within  certain  limits, 
there  are  certain  projects  for  which  the 
agency  will  make  application  when  it  ap- 
pears before  the  committee,  and  then  in 
the  following  or  subsequent  year  it  Is 
determined  that  that  project  went  down, 
or  something  did  not  happen  to  it,  and 
the  money  was  used  without  authoriza- 
tion by  the  Congress?  Is  that  not  what 
we  are  describing  here? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thought  I  had  al- 
ready covered  that  point. 

Up  to  this  year  the  agency  had  the 
authority  to  deobligate  funds  from  funds 
previously  obligated  for  a  project,  and 
use  those  funds  to  start  a  new  project. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Unlike  the  action 
taken  by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices or  other  committees  of  the  Congress 
in  an  equal  or  equivalent  situation,  when 
considered  on  a  line  item  basis,  they  did 
not  have  to  come  back  and  get  the  Item 
reprogramed  if  the  money  was  not  spent; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  And  all  we  are  doing 
in  this  bill  is  insuring  that  on  a  legitimate 
project  which  has  been  deobligated,  or 
for  which  the  money  was  not  used,  before 
the  agency  can  use  the  money  they  would 
have  to  come  back  to  the  Congress  to  get 
authorization  for  the  specific  activity  or 
project  involved;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes.  However.  I  must 
recall  for  the  gentleman  that  the  sub- 
committee did  not  recommend  this  year 
the  continuation  of  this  so-called  de-ob, 
re-ob  authority.  We  must  remember  we 
are  dealing  with  an  illustrative  program. 

If  we  want  to  discuss  this  In  the  ex- 


treme, the  AID  agency  could  testify  for 
a  hospital  In  Brazil  and  then  take  that 
same  money  and  use  It  to  build  a  summer 
resort  in  Morocco  and  still  be  within  the 
law.  This  is  in  illustrative  program.  They 
can  put  all  of  this  money  Into  one  coun- 
try, or  divide  it  up  into  50  countries.  This 
year  there  is  some  type  of  aid,  minor 
though  some  of  it  may  be.  to  be  distrib- 
uted to  100  nations  and  five  territories. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  As  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee  knows, 
I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  mutual  secur- 
ity and  economic  assistance  portions  of 
the  bill.  It  would  not  be  my  purpose  in 
any  way  to  slow  down  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  very  useful  program. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  to 
me  it  is  very  Important  that  we  under- 
stand and  that  the  agency  understand  it 
Is  expected  by  the  Members  of  Congress 
that  any  project  which  is  midertaken 
should  get  at  least  the  same  attention 
we  would  give  it  under  section  412,  under 
aircraft,  missiles  and  ships,  under  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  or  any  other 
particular  capital  project  that  would 
come  under  consideration  of  any  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  am  cmlous  to  know  how  this  program 
can  be  brought  under  control,  with  the 
enormous  amount  of  more  than  $16  bil- 
lion In  the  pipeline,  and  with  the  1961 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  providing  discre- 
tionary power  to  the  President  as  to  the 
use  of  these  funds. 

I  am  curious  to  know  how  with  this 
huge  amount  of  money  in  the  pipeline  it 
is  proposed  to  bring  this  program  under 
control. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  always  hoping 
that  we  can  bring  It  imder  control. 
Let  me  first  say  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California,  because  he 
always  wants  to  continue  the  program, 
that  I  am  doing  everything  in  my  power 
to  slow  it  down.  If  they  ever  put  me  com- 
pletely in  the  driver's  seat,  I  will  slam 
those  brakes  on  and  stop  It.  This  is  a  new 
concept  In  foreign  policy.  The  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  Congress,  I  beheve, 
do  not  agree  with  me.  Some  people,  in 
writing  about  the  foreign  aid  program, 
describe  it  as  one  that  does  not  have  any 
constitutents.  Now,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
program  ever  devised  by  the  mind  of 
man  that  has  as  many  people  lobbying 
for  it.  There  are  62,290  individuals,  U.S. 
nationals,  participants,  and  foreign  na- 
tionals getting  some  kind  of  subsistence 
check  from  the  AID  agency  every  month. 
There  are  some  100  embassies  in  the 
world  and  I  am  reasonably  sure  those 
wonderful  people  are  all  lobbying  for 
more  foreign  aid,  too.  I  think  you  need  a 
few  Passmans  here.  Some  of  us  are  going 
to  have  to  get  on  the  other  side  of  this 
program  and  point  out  that  not  every- 
thing is  right  in  this  bUl. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  once  more,  I  noticed  in 
your  hearings  a  table  showing  that  this 
country  has  been  aiding  a  number  of 
countries  which  have  also  been  aided  by 
Soviet  Russia,  but  all  of  the  information 
as  to  amounts  has  been  deleted.  For 
wliat  reason  would  the  amounts  given  by 
Communist  Russia  to  countries  that  we 
also  are  aiding  be  deleted? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  not  too  sure  that 
Russia  is  giving  very  much  foreign  aid. 
The  data  you  refer  to  has  been  classi- 
fied. I  very  seldom  questioned  the  agency 
In  their  classification  of  material.  If  they 
say  it  Is  classified,  I  generally  respect  that 
definition. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  that  there  Is  some 
answer  for  this.  With  all  the  money  made 
available  In  the  past  to  the  African  coun- 
tries, perhaps  the  reason  why  the  figures 
are  not  given  in  the  Soviet  aided  coun- 
tries Is  because  our  State  Department 
feel  that  there  have  been  so  many  fail- 
ures In  this  program  in  Africa  and  it 
does  not  want  to  add  to  the  list.  Perhaps 
this  Is  a  coverup  on  the  part  of  Foggy 
Bottom. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question  about  the  $725,000  that  has  been 
paid  out  by  AID  for  investment  surveys 
in  foreign  countries.  Do  I  understand 
that  this  fund  has  been  stricken  from 
this  appropriation  bill?  Why  should  the 
D.C.  Transit  Co.,  Napco  Industries,  and 
Dole,  Inc.,  among  others  get  50  percent 
of  their  expenses  paid  by  the  taxpayers 
to  go  to  South  America  and  other  coun- 
tries to  look  for  business  opiwrtunitles? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Does  not  the  report 
indicate  we  had  cut  it  in  half? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  you  cut  it  all  out. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  certainly  support  the 
gentleman's  views. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
reason  why  the  taxpayers  should  be 
called  on  to  pay  50  percent  of  O.  Roy 
Chalk's  expenses  to  go  down  to  South 
America  or  anywhere  else  in  the  world 
to  decide  whether  he  can  set  up  a  profita- 
ble business. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  really  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  contribution.  It  is  rare  In- 
deed to  have  a  rappxjrt  alx)ut  foreign  aid. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  May  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  it  was  I  in  the  committee  who 
asked  for  the  list  of  the  loans,  grants, 
and  so  forth,  given  by  Russia  to  various 
countries  around  the  world.  I  had  hoped 
and  expected  to  see  these  in  the  Record. 

However,  I  completely  understand  the 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  depart- 
ments to  put  them  in.  When  they  say  to 
me  that  they  do  not  wish  to  compromise 
the  authenticity  of  our  Intelligence 
sources,  it  Is  rather  like  that  day  in 
World  War  n  when  the  high  command, 
and  General  Eisenhower,  refused  to  give 
the  strength  or  number  of  soldiers  which 
were  to  be  involved  In  the  invasion  of 
Prance  before  D-day. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 


from  Washington  and  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa  for  their 
contributions. 

This  represents  about  the  longest  10 
minutes  I  have  ever  used  on  this  bill. 
There  are  a  lot  of  other  statistics  which 
I  would  like  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  liave. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  Interesting  as  to 
the  mamier  in  which  our  gold  is  disap- 
pearing. Our  gold  stockpile  is  below  the 
sum  of  $13  billion  right  now.  Our  public 
debt  is  going  up.  Our  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  still  in  deficit  and  none  of  the 
agencies  or  witnesses  who  appeared  be- 
fore our  subcommittee  assumed  any  of 
the  blame. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  enumerate 
some  of  the  causes  which  could  con- 
tribute to  this  problem.  But  when  the 
balance-of-payments  deficit  continues  to 
cUmb,  when  our  gold  continues  to  flow 
out,  and  when  the  public  deficit  con- 
tinues to  rise.  I  do  hope  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  will 
support  your  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Aid  Appropriations  of  the  full  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  approve  this  bill. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Of  course  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mmnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  was  curious  on  one 
point,  Mr.  Chairman,  namely  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  appropriation  for  Interna- 
tional organizations,  which  is  approxi- 
mately $15  million,  according  to  the  ad- 
ministration request. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  could  elabo- 
rate upon  that  question  as  to  whether  all 
International  activities  are  to  be  cut  un- 
der that  reduction. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
that  there  Is  extreme  fiexlbility. 

It  Is  my  imderstanding  that  none  of 
this  cut  will  apply  to  the  Children's  Fund. 
In  other  words,  it  is  going  to  be  up  to 
those  who  administer  the  program  to 
determine  the  best  manner  In  which  to 
apply  these  cuts. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  would  the 
gentleman  state  that  the  committee  had 
no  specific  activity  in  mind  with  refer- 
ence to  this  specific  reduction? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  We  had  to  take  Into 
account  the  very  high  percentage  of 
contribution  which  we  have  been  mak- 
ing. We  had  to  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  contributors  to  the 
international  organizations  were  also  re- 
cipients of  our  economic  aid  and.  thus, 
it  may  be  that  we  are  contributing  90 
percent  of  the  total.  However,  we  shall 
not  go  into  that  detail  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  must  remember  that  we  are 
very  free  with  our  money.  However,  we 
had  no  intention  of  crippling  any  specific 
program. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  you  do  not 
show  on  the  chart  at  page  34  of  the 
report  the  amount  authorized  by  this 
Congress  for  fiscal  year  1968.  You  do  not 


Identify  the  amount  that  this  House  of 
Representatives  agreed  to  with  respect 
to  authorization  levels. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about  the  authorization  levels? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  yes.  I  am 
talking  about  the  chart  which  appears 
on  page  34  of  the  report.  I  do  not  find 
therein  the  authorization  level  in  that 
chart.  I  only  find  reference  to  budget 
estimates. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  can  give  the  gentle- 
man that  Information.  The  authorization 
biU  by  the  House  carried  the  siun  of 
$2,675,028,000.  The  appropriation  bill 
carries  the  sum  of  $2,196,555,000.  which 
is  $478,473,000  below  the  authorization. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

My  last  question  comes  with  respect  to 
the  gold  outflow  chart  on  page  6.  I  note 
that  the  title  of  the  chart  Is  "Net  Sales 
of  U.S.  Gold  to  Foreign  Aid  Recipients," 
and  you  Identify  the  gold  transfers  for 
the  year  1966.  But  I  notice  that  there  is 
listed  such  countries  as  Argentina,  to 
whom  to  my  knowledge  we  do  not  cur- 
rently give  any  economic  assistance,  and 
Denmark.  Prance.  Italy,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Yugoslavia.  To  my  knowl- 
edge these  countries  are  not  recipients 
of  economic  aid  from  the  United  States, 
and  I  find  that,  if  you  take  out  the  gold 
transfers  with  respect  to  those  countries. 
Instead  of  a  net  gold  outflow  in  1966  of 
S637  million,  which  the  chart  states  to 
be  the  truth,  that  in  reality  the  amount 
is  only  $27  million. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  I  do  not  agree  that 
this  would  be  proper.  This  chart  is  based 
on  statistics  given  to  us  by  the  Treasury 
Department.  We  can  only  say  that  the 
68  countries  listed  In  the  table  have  been 
or  are  recipients  of  U.S.  foreign  aid — 
either  economic  or  military  assistance 
during  the  9-year  period. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  has  consumed  47  minutes. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 
[After  coimting.]  Fifty  Members  are 
present,  not  a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  391] 

Abbltt  Evans,  Oolo.  McClory 

Anderson,  Everett  MacGregor 

Tenn.  Evlns,  Tenn.  Martin 

Andrews,  Ala.  Fountain  Mathlas,  Md. 

Annunzlo  Pulton.  Term.  Nedzl 

Arends  Green,  Oreg.  Pickle 

Asplnall  Gude  Pike 

Bates  Hagan  I»urcell 

Bray  Hanna  Resnlck 

Broomfleld  Hajdy  Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Chamberlain  Heckler,  Mass.  Rivers 

Clawson,  Del  Herlong  St.  Onge 

Commn  Hicks  Schwengel 

Cowger  Jones,  N.C.  Snyder 

Dawson  Kastenmeler  Springer 

Derwlnskl  Laird  Teague,  Calif. 

Dlggs  Landrum  Utt 

Edmondson  Leggett  WllUams,  Miss. 

Edwards.  Calif.  I^eanon  WiUls 

Accordingly  the  Comanittee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert 
having  assumed  the  chair) ,  Mr.  Price  of 
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Illinois.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
HR  13893.  and  finding  itself  without 
a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  377  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  begin  my  remarks  on 
this  bill  by  quoting  a  young  Kansas  cou- 
ple who  have  recently  spent  21  months 
in  India  as  Peace  Corps  volunteers.  They 
said: 

The  American  people  should  take  an  inter- 
est in  the  aid  program  particularly  since 
they  are  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch  of  the 
Increased  government  spending. 

These  young  people  have  accurately 
described  the  mood  of  the  country  and 
of  the  Congress  today.  It  is  regrettable 
that  it  has  taken  an  economic  '•pinch"  to 
get  people  to  think  seriously  about  this 
program.  But  nevertheless,  it  is  an  en- 
couraging development. 

The  foreign  aid  program  is  generally 
justified  on  the  basis  of  cold  national  in- 
terest policy  or  warm  humanitarian  ac- 
tions, or.  more  correctly,  a  mixture  of 
these  two  philosophies.  However,  a  brief 
examination  of  the  record  reveals  that 
the  program  is  accomplishing  neither  of 
these  objectives. 

Where  is  the  foreign  policy  muscle 
during  the  continuing  conflict  in  the 
Middle  East  between  recipients  of  our 
foreign  aid  on  both  sides?  We  certainly 
cannot  claim  any  diplomatic  achieve- 
ments In  regard  to  Cambodia,  which  has 
received  more  than  $340  million  in  U.S. 
assistance  over  the  years. 

On  the  humanitarian  side,  the  per 
capita  gross  national  product  of  the 
United  States  for  1966  was  $3,648.  For 
the  same  year  the  GNP  per  capita  for 
India.  Indonesia,  Nigeria,  and  Bolivia 
averaged  $110.  The  GNP  gap  was  $3,538. 
In  1960.  this  gap  stood  at  $2,896.  The 
gap  has  actually  increased  by  22.2  per- 
cent in  the  past  6  years.  This  is  the  sit- 
uation all  over  the  globe,  in  spite  of  all 
the  foreign  aid  efforts  of  ourselves  and 
others. 

The  committee  has  taken  a  good  look 
at  these  results  and  has  also  kept  an  eye 
on  our  own  domestic  fiscal  crisis  and 
our  heavy  and  expensive  military  com- 
mitment in  Vietnam.  As  a  result,  the 
committee  recommends  a  cutback  of  over 
$1  billion  from  the  budget  estimates. 
This  is  a  cut  of  nearly  30  percent. 

The  subcommittee  held  9  weeks  of 
hearings  on  this  bill  and.  as  you  would 
expect  under  the  leadership  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  issues  and  pro- 
grams funded  in  this  bill  were  extensively 
investigated.  I  agree  and  concur  with  the 
chairman  in  his  remarks.  I  would  fur- 
ther give  credit  to  aU  members  of  the 
subcommittee  on  foreign  operations  for 
their  painstaking  efforts  to  do  a  good 
Job  on  this  important  responsibility.  I 
especially  am  grateful  to  the  other  mi- 
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nority  members  for  their  loyal  and  de- 
pendable contributions  to  the  committee. 
One  of  the  primary  issues  in  a  program 
of  this  type  is  its  effect  on  our  lagging 
balance  of  payments.  Our  Nation's  gold 
stock  has  fallen  to  the  lowest  level  in  30 
years.  $13  biUion.  Most  economic  ob- 
servers agree  that  the  situation  will  de- 
teriorate further  before  it  Improves.  Of 
this  $13  billion,  $10.3  billion  is  required 
for  commitments  to  our  Federal  Reserve 
note  currency  and  to  international  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  International 
Monetarj'  Fund,  leaving  only  $2.7  billion 
available  to  honor  potential  foreign  de- 
mands for  $30  billion  in  U.S.  gold. 

The  fact  that  foreign  aid  has  added, 
and  continues  to  add,  to  our  negative  bal- 
ance of  payments  is  reason  enough  for 
drastic  cuts  in  the  AID  program.  The 
AID  officials  assure  us  that  90  percent  of 
the  expenditures  for  foreign  aid  com- 
modities are  spent  here  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  accept  that  figure.  How- 
ever, commodity  expenditures  are  but  a 
small  part  of  the  total  foreign  aid  pic- 
ture. 

In  fiscal  1966,  only  $1.2  billion  was 
spent  on  commodities  out  of  a  total  of 
foreign  grants  and  loans  of  $6.8  billion. 
These  other  expenditures  include  off- 
shore purchases,  foreign  labor,  and  more 
than  3.300  American  personnel  who  were 
stationed  overseas  to  administer  aid.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  reported  that 
the  amount  of  exports  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices financed  by  the  Government  in  fiscal 
1966  was  $2.9  billion,  still  less  than  half 
the  total  $6.8  billion  in  foreign  grants 
and  loans. 

Looking  more  specifically  at  appro- 
priations recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee, the  bill  provides  $400  million 
for  development  loans  for  fiscal  1968. 
This  represents  a  reduction  of  $374  mil- 
lion from  the  budget  estimates  and  Is 
$100  million  below  the  1967  appropria- 
tion. To  further  understand  these  sizable 
cuts.  It  is  worth  while  to  look  at  the 
development  loan  picture  in  depth. 

Two-thirds  of  all  new  loans  from  other 
governments  now  are  being  diverted  by 
the  recipient  countries  from  building 
dams  and  raising  food  production  to  the 
dead-end  task  of  debt  repayment.  And 
the  problem  is  getting  worse.  These  debts 
must  be  repaid  in  foreign  currency, 
which  is  earned  by  exports.  But  exports 
from  less -developed  countries  are  not 
rising  fast  enough.  Debt-service  repay- 
ments are  going  up  at  the  rate  of  13  per- 
cent a  year.  While  less-developed-coun- 
try  exports  are  rising  only  6  percent  a 
year  and  only  2.8  percent  in  India. 

Since  loans  from  our  country  and  other 
donor  nations  will  t)egin  to  draw  interest 
on  their  principle  in  a  very  few  years 
when  the  grace  periods  end,  debt  service 
is  a  potentially  explosive  political  prob- 
lem involnng  the  whole  world.  Ghana. 
Indonesia,  Argentina,  Turkey,  and  Brazil 
have  already  had  to  call  for  help.  Other 
countries  with  difficulties  now  are  Chile, 
Colombia.  Nigeria,  and  Pakistan.  The 
solution  to  this  problem  will  not  be  a 
simple  one.  bui  one  can  be  sure  that 
piling  on  more  loans  Is  not  a  good  start. 
One  of  the  largest  recipients  of  our  de- 
velopment loan  program  is  India   How- 


ever, there  is  adequate  justificaiion  for 
a  cutback  in  loan  aid  to  India  in  addition 
to  her  already  serious  debt-service  dif- 
ficulties. The  monsoon  has  been  good  to 
India  this  year.  Everything  indicates  a 
bumper  harvest  after  2  lean  years  caused 
by  drought.  India  is  expected  to  reap  95 
to  100  million  tons  of  food  grains  this 
year. 

In  addition  to  the  rain,  the  following 
factors  have  contributed  to  the  bumper 
crops:  The  irrigation  of  more  than  3  mil- 
lion acres  of  land;  the  high  yielding  va- 
rieties program  wherein  hybrid  wheat. 
com,  sorghum,  millet,  and  rice  are  pro- 
viding unbelievable  yield  gains;  the  un- 
paralleled use  of  fertilizer;  the  treat- 
ment of  63  million  acres  with  pesticides; 
and  the  use  of  short-gestation  seed  for 
double  cropping. 

To  the  extent  that  these  gains  have 
resulted  from  the  foreign  aid  program. 
AID  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  job  well 
done. 

In  discussing  India,  I  am  pointing  out 

some  of  the  problems  that  that  nation 

faces  in  addition  to  their  food  problem. 

Mr.   HAUL.   Mr.   Chairman,   will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  hesitated  to  interrupt 
the  gentleman,  his  statement  is  so  in- 
teresting and  I  appreciate  it  so  much— 
but  I  was  particularly  intrigued,  and  I 
have  made  some  study  of  our  gold  out- 
flow, which  of  course  is  based  on  the 
false  premise  that  we  will  honor  the 
debts  of  others  by  a  reduction  in  gold, 
while  not  honoring  our  own.  This  is  over 
30  years  old.  But,  would  the  gentleman 
reconfirm  for  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee the  fact  that  foreign  countries 
receiving  U.S.  aid  have  purchased  over 
$9  billion  of  our  $13  billion  outflow  of 
gold  deficit  in  the  last  9  years— from 
1958  through  1966  and  that  these  same 
countries  have  been  supplied  with  over 
$18  billion  in  foreign  aid— and  to  the 
number  of  68  such  recipient  countries? 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  the  facts  as  I  understand  them 
to  be. 

Some  of  those  countries  are  not  now 
receiving  aid,  but  are  coimtrles  that 
have  received  aid. 

Mr.  HALL.  Yes;  and  the  committee 
has  very  thoughtfully  and  wisely  listed 
the  countries  in  their  report,  which 
countries  have  in  this  9-year  period  re- 
ceived foreign  aid  and  which  are  these 
purchasers  of  our  gold  bullion  which 
should  be  backing  up  our  own  currency. 
But  the  thing  that  is  omitted  and  the 
point  to  which  I  arose  to  interrupt  the 
gentleman,  is.  What  are  we  as  a  nation, 
and  what  is  this  committee,  to  do  about 
that?  Can  we  not  simply  desist  in  giving 
them  aid.  with  which  they  can  turn  right 
around  and  purchase  our  gold? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  believe  the  commit- 
tee this  year  has  done  a  good  job  in  con- 
nection with  looking  at  these  programs 
over  the  world  and  cutting  down  where 
appropriation  cuts  could  be  made.  You 
heard  the  debate  earlier  about  legislat- 
ing in  connection  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  think  it  might  be  wise, 
if  I  might  suggest  to  the  gentleman  and 
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liis  subcommittee,  to  have  an  additional 
column  in  future  years  showing  the  ac- 
tion of  the  committee  in  deleting  for- 
eign aid  to  these  nations  that  are  the 
principal  purveyors  away  from  our 
shores,  of  the  gold  that  we  have  earned, 
or  mined  from  our  soil  and  resources. 

Mr,  SHRIVER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  on  that  same 

point? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  was  reading  the  hearings  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  noticed  that  the  gentleman 
to  the  well  asked  Mr.  Gaud  about  gold 
outflow  to  nations  which  are  currently 
receiving  economic  assistance  from  the 
United  States.  I  noticed  that  Mr.  Gaud 
had  said  that  in  1955  the  net  outflow  to 
such  countries  was  $15  million  and  in 
1966  the  net  outflow  was  $32  million, 
which  is  quite  a  different  figure  from 
that  set  out  in  the  chart  in  the  commit- 
tee report. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  that  the 
figures  Mr.  Gaud  submitted  to  you  in 
response  to  your  question  are  a  fair  re- 
flection of  the  facts  with  respect  to  those 
countries  currently  receiving  aid? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  think  that  the 
Agency  has  been  doing  a  commendable 
job  in  connection  with  requests  that  have 
been  made  by  the  Congress  previously  in 
connection  with  this  matter. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  for  further  answer 
to  the  question. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Let  me  state  for  the 
record,  without  fear  of  successful  con- 
tradiction whatsoever,  that  the  chart  in 
the  report  is  correct.  If  you  have  any 
quarrel  with  the  table,  the  only  possible 
quarrel  you  could  have  would  be  with 
the  title  at  the  top  on  page  6.  Possibly  It 
should  state,  "Former  and  Present  Re- 
cipient Aid  Countries."  But  it  follows, 
nevertheless,  that  our  gold  reserve  from 
1952  through  1966  has  dropped  from 
$23,252,000,000  to  $13,159,000,000.  and 
the  figures  in  the  report  are  figures  given 
to  us  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
for  yielding  so  that  the  record  may  be 
abundantly  clear  and  so  that  Members 
will  understand  that  point. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  appreciate  what  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  said.  If 
he  had  amended  the  title  on  that  chart 
In  the  way  he  now  suggests  it  should  be 
amended,  I  think  it  would  be  accurate. 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
would  agree  that  probably  the  most  im- 
portant thing  we  could  do  as  legislators 
is  to  stay  with  the  facts  that  are  cur- 
rently important  and  operative  in  mak- 
ing policy  judgments.  That  is  why  I 
asked  the  gentleman  in  the  well  if  he  did 
not  agree  that  the  figures  Mr.  Gaud  sup- 
plied to  him  in  response  to  his  question 
reflected  the  facts. 


Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  gentleman  for  citing  Mr. 
Gaud's  statement  on  this  point.  I  feel  I 
represent  the  200  million  Americans  who 
are  being  overburdened  with  excess  Uxes 
for  these  so-called  giveaway  programs. 

Mr.  FRASER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  am  not  trjing  to  take 
Mr.  Gaud's  side.  I  am  only  trying  to  de- 
termine if  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
agrees  with  the  facts  that  Mr.  Gaud  gave 
tlie  committee. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  agree  that  Mr.  Gaud 
so  testified ;  yes. 
Mr.  FRASER.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  SHRIVER,  One  of  the  things  I 
think  our  committee  has  very  effectively 
done  is  to  make  every  effort  to  deter- 
mine the  facts  and  get  the  truth.  The 
report  of  the  committee  that  has  been 
mentioned  here  in  the  last  few  minutes 
is  one  that  I  would  recommend  for  the 
reading  of  all  Members.  There  are  some 
fine  additional  views  placed  in  the  re- 
port by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  CoNTE]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle]. 

The  committee  recommends  $75  mil- 
lion for  Alliance  for  Progress  technical 
assistance,  which  is  $35  million  below  the 
budget  request.  It  is  a  cut  of  $12.7  million 
from  the  1967  appropriation.  Since  sev- 
eral of  the  Latin  American  countries  have 
indicated  that  they  are  able  to  purchase 
sophisticated  weapons  on  the  world  mar- 
ket, AID  should  not  have  too  much  of  a 
problem  deciding  where  cuts  can  be 
made. 

The  bill  provides  $370  million  for  Alli- 
ance development  loans.  This  is  $50  mil- 
lion less  than  the  1967  appropriation,  but 
the  bill  also  includes  a  $50  million  in- 
crease in  our  contribution  to  the  fimd 
for  special  operations  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank.  As  in  the  tech- 
nical assistance  cutback,  those  coimtries 
now  shopping  for  supersonic  jets  and 
similarly  unnecessary  weaponry  are  plac- 
ing themselves  in  a  likely  position  for 
reductions  in  their  programs. 

In  addition  to  these  justifications  for 
cuts  this  year  in  our  programs  In  Latin 
America  and  the  domestic  fiscal  situa- 
tion in  which  we  find  ourselves.  I  submit 
there  is  a  pressing  need  for  a  reevalua- 
tion  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Some  of  the  most  enlightening  and 
sound  observations  on  the  development 
problems  in  Latin  America  came  earlier 
this  year  from  Thomas  C.  Mann,  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  U.S.  co- 
ordinator for  the  Alliance.  Speaking  on 
the  effect  of  official  graft  and  corruption 
in  many  of  the  Latin  American  countries. 
Mann  said: 

It  deprives  the  individual  of  his  confidence 
and  enterprise.  We  have  telked  lor  years 
about  the  level  of  foreign  aid  and  the  foreign 
capital  investments  for  development,  and 
very  little  about  the  need  to  mobUlze  do- 
mestic capital  and  to  channel  It  Into  pro- 
ductive enterprise. 


plied  by  foreign  public  and  private 
sources.  "Thus,  Marm's  point  is  very  im- 
portant. We  must  cooperate  with  our 
neighbors  in  Latin  America  to  create 
modem  competitive  economic  systems  in 
which  private  enterprise  can  make  its 
full  contribution  to  the  development 
process. 

The  committee  added  a  provision  to 
the  technical  cooperation  and  develop- 
ment grants  section  of  the  bill  as  fol- 
lows : 

Provided.  That  no  part  of  this  appropria- 
tion shall  be  used  to  Initiate  any  project  or 
activltv  ( except  for  family  planning  activities 
which 'shall  not  exceed  $20,000,000)  which 
has  not  been  justified  to  the  Congress. 


About  90  percent  of  the  development 
capital  in  Latin  America  is  of  domestic 
origin  and  only  about  10  percent  is  sup- 


At  the  start  of  the  1967  fiscal  year, 
there  were  1.368  active  projects  around 
the  world,  of  which  488.  or  36  percent, 
had  been  obligated  by  llie  administration 
before  being  justified  to  Congress.  The 
cost  of  the  projects  when  completed  will 
be  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars. 

This  situation  arises  from  the  "illus- 
trative" basis  on  wliich  AID  projects  are 
justified  before  our  committee,  as  I 
pointed  out  to  the  House  last  year.  AID 
officials  could  hypothetically  justify  an 
educational  project  in  Brazil  to  Congress 
and  then  spend  the  money  for  a  summer 
resort  in  Morocco.  The  only  limitation  on 
such  a  switch  would  be  the  necessity  for 
a  determination  by  these  same  AID  offi- 
cials that  the  summer  resort  met  the 
"development  needs"  of  Morocco. 

Congress  thus  finds  itself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  appropriating  tax  money  at  a 
level  determined  by  a  sub-Cabinet-level 
bureaucrat  rather  than  a  level  set  by 
Congress  itself  as  it  should  be.  This  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  exhaustive  cost-benefit 
studies  which  are  required  before  one 
dime  is  spent  on  public  works  projects  in 
our  own  country. 

Time  after  time  during  the  hearings 
when  aid  officials  were  questioned  on  the 
necessity  of  starting  these  projects  prior 
to  justification,  they  admitted  that  these 
projects  could  have  waited  with  no  great 
harm  done. 

An  Identical  provision  was  included  in 
the  Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act  of 
1961.  It  should  be  relnstituted  to  adhere 
to  the  constitutional  responsibility  of 
Congress  to  the  taxpayer.  The  present 
practice  reverses  the  traditional  and 
constitutional  pattern  wherein  Congress 
appropriates  and  the  administration 
spends  accordingly.  Now  the  adminis- 
tration spends  on  these  aid  projects,  and 
Congress  is  called  on  to  appropriate 
accordingly. 

In  closing,  may  I  point  out  that  criti- 
cism of  the  foreign  aid  program  is  not 
political.  There  is  nothing  as  politically 
safe  as  a  successful  program.  Many  peo- 
ple of  our  Nation.  Including  our  own 
constituents,  have  spoken  out  that  this 
Is  not  a  successful  program.  The  blame 
for  disappointing  results  can  be  directed 
at  no  specific  Individual  or  administra- 
tion, as  the  foreign  aid  program  Itself  is 
essentially  a  great  experiment. 

■What  has  been  neglected  Is  the  need 
for  the  abandonment  of  unsatisfactory 
approaches  and  programs.  The  actions 
of  Congress  on  the  authorization  bill  and 
this  bill  and  the  attitude  of  a  majority 
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of  the  people  of  this  country  as  shown  by 
their  letters  and  various  polls  which  have 
been  taken  should  serve  as  a  positive 
stimulus  to  the  agency  to  make  changes. 

More  attention  should  be  paid  to  a 
realistic  evaluation  of  what  the  aid  pro- 
gram actually  is  accomplishing.  In  this 
respect  both  the  executive  and  the  legis- 
lative branches  should  broaden  their  su- 
pervision over  the  aid  program. 

The  task  now  is  to  establish  our  pri- 
orities ;  to  determine  which  involvements 
are  crucial  to  our  interests  and  which 
are  not.  We  must  exercise  our  responsi- 
bility in  an  enlightened  manner  toward 
those  countries  with  which  we  share  com- 
mon goals,  and  restrain  our  compulsive 
"We  will  buy  your  friendship"  attitude 
toward  those  countries  which  have  made 
it  pretty  obvious  that  they  are  not  selling 
for  keeps. 

I  support  this  bill.  As  suggested  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  this  is 
the  minimum  amount.  The  figures  rep- 
resent the  studied  Judgment  of  the  sub- 
committee and  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Appropriations  as  to  the  amoxmt  that 
should  be  appropriated  for  the  present 
fiscal  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Kansas  has  consumed  23  minutes. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  CONTE] . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  most 
Members  know,  I  have  a  long  record  of 
strong  support  for  the  foreign  assistance 
program.  I  believe  that  the  United 
States,  the  wealthiest  country  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  can  and  must  help  its 
less  fortunate  neighbors  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, Africa,  and  Asia.  We  can  support  the 
development  aspirations  and  programs 
of  these  countries  because  we  have  the 
resources  to  do  so.  We  must  shoulder  this 
burden  as  responsible  members  of  the 
world  community  and  because  it  is  in  the 
best  Interests  of  this  Nation  to  do  so. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations,  I  reluctantly  agreed 
to  a  $2.2  billion  appropriations  bill  which 
would  compel  a  substantial  scaling  down 
of  this  country's  assistance  to  the  emerg- 
ing nations.  Believing  as  I  do  in  the  im- 
portance of  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram, I  went  along  with  this  modest  for- 
eign aid  program — the  lowest  ever — only 
because  I  also  believe  that  all  Federal 
programs  must  be  subject  to  intensive 
scrutiny  this  year. 

I  would  point  out,  however,  that  the 
appropriation  of  only  $2.2  billion  for  for- 
eign aid  represents  a  one-third  reduc- 
tion from  the  amount  requested  and  will 
be  costly  in  terms  of  the  United  States 
important  flnancial  and  political  invest- 
ment of  the  emerging  nations. 

Development  programs  are  not  like 
some  projects  which  can  be  put  off  for 
a  year  or  so  if  circumstances  dictate.  An 
emerging  nation  must  somehow  deal  with 
the  vicious  circle  of  poverty — a  national 
income  so  low  that  an  InsufHclent  por- 
tion Is  saved  for  Investment,  and  there- 
fore, the  national  Income  remains  low. 
An  emerging  nation  must  spend  less  on 
everyday  needs  so  that  it  can  Invest  more 
In  the  future  of  tomorrow. 

When  an  emerging  nation  undertakes 


the  essential,  although  painful  task  of 
economic  development,  it  must  be  able 
to  count  on  an  adequate  level  of  foreign 
assistance.  Otherwise,  its  institution- 
building  and  implementation  of  eco- 
nomic reforms  is  imperiled. 

An  emerging  nation  cannot  launch  a 
drive  to  increase  wheat  production  so 
that  it  can  feed  all  its  people,  and  then 
find  that  the  foreign  exchange  needed 
for  fertilizer  and  Imported  seed  is  not 
available. 

An  emerging  nation  cannot  adopt  a 
program  of  import  liberalization  in  order 
to  better  rationalize  the  production  of  its 
factories,  and  then  not  have  the  foreign 
exchange  necessary  for  vital  development 
imports. 

An  emerging  nation  cannot  prepare 
its  children  for  higher  education  if  it 
cannot  count  on  the  establishment  of  a 
national  university. 

Once  the  development  effort  of  the  na- 
tion is  on  the  track,  the  only  direction  is 
full  speed  ahead.  Enforced  slowdowns  are 
disruptive.  They  waste  valuable  re- 
sources— both  of  the  country  itself  and 
of  the  United  States  as  donor. 

Enforced  slowdowns  in  the  develop- 
ment process  have  adverse  political  side 
effects.  The  most  important  thing  to  the 
leaders  of  the  emerging  nations  is  for 
their  nations  to  achieve  economic  growth. 
In  order  to  have  meaningful  relation- 
ships with  these  emerging  nations,  we 
should  and  must  demonstrate  that  we 
also  set  a  high  priority  on  their  economic 
development. 

Foreign  aid  cannot  narrow  the  gap  be- 
tween the  wealthy  nations  and  their  less 
fortunate  neighbors  overnight.  It  can 
and  has  helped  developing  nations  to 
move  onto  the  path  of  economic  growth 
under  conditions  of  political  stability. 
The  path  is  a  long  and  tortuous  one. 

At  various  junctures  along  the  way.  the 
recipient  countries  may  falter — whether 
from  Inflation  or  internal  civil  disorder, 
from  droughts  to  declines  in  the  world 
price  for  important  cash  crops.  Also, 
these  nations  will  on  occasion  adopt 
points  of  view  different  from  our  own  on 
important  international  issues — and  will 
have  no  compunction  about  speaking  out, 
though  this  may  imperil  continuance  of 
U.S.  foreign  assistance. 

Some  of  the  results  of  U.S.  foreign  aid 
are  now  in,  and  they  are  impressive. 
Taiwan  is  no  longer  the  recipient  of 
concessional  assistance;  its  economic 
growth  is  nothing  short  of  astounding. 
Pakistan  and  Turkey  are  well  on  their 
way  to  self-sustaining  economic  growth, 
after  implementation  of  major  economic 
reforms.  The  Alliance  for  Progress  has 
given  a  new  appeal  to  the  path  of  con- 
structive and  peaceful  revolution  for  the 
Latin  hemisphere  through  profound  eco- 
nomic and  social  change.  The  record  on 
foreign  aid  Is  complete  enough  that  we 
can  draw  some  basic  conclusions. 

Foreign  aid  alone  will  not  solve  the 
problems  of  change  hi  the  less-developed 
world.  The  less  developed  nations  have  to 
play  the  major  role — contributing  sound 
policies,  the  talents  and  energies  of  their 
best  citizens,  tax  revenues,  and  the  like. 
Moreover,  aid  must  be  carefully  planned 
and  sensibly  administered. 


To  that  end,  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  was  created,  and 
policies  such  as  concentration  of  aid, 
self-help,  and  emphasis  on  regionalism 
adopted  hi  line  with  congressional  senti- 
ment. It  Is  really  a  little  ironic  that  for- 
eign aid — which  is  now  probably  being 
administered  better  than  ever  before— is 
encountering  such  serious  opposition  on 
the  Hill  this  year. 

I  recognize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  support  our  foreign 
assistance  program.  Other  programs  are 
more  popular  on  the  Hill.  The  foreign  aid 
program  Is  something  of  an  orphan.  It  is 
invariably  at  or  near  the  end  of  the  line 
in  getting  its  appropriation. 

Today  we  should  forget  our  occasional 
irritations  and  frustrations  with  the  for- 
eign aid  program  and  reflect  anew  upon 
the  importance  of  the  U.S.  investment  in 
the  development  of  the  less  developed 
world.  If  the  United  States  did  not  face 
critical  fiscal  problems  this  year,  I  would 
not  have  backed  a  foreign  aid  program 
of  only  $2.2  billion.  But  $2.2  billion  is  an 
absolute,  rockbottom  minimum.  No  fur- 
ther economies  are  possible  with  this 
program.  To  cut  it  anymore  would  con- 
stitute a  tragic  waste  of  all  the  time  and 
effort  and  resources  that  have  already 
been  expended  in  the  past  by  this  Nation 
on  this  program. 

I  strongly  urge  that  this  House  ap- 
prove the  full  $2.2  billion  recommended 
in  H.R.  13893,  for  the  foreign  assistance 
program. 

I  also  strongly  urge  the  approval  of 
two  new  provisions  in  our  bill  dealing 
with  restricting  the  sale  of  sophisticated 
miUtary  weapons  to  less-developed  coun- 
tries. One  provision  in  effect  prohibits 
the  use  of  our  military  assistance  pro- 
gram and  of  the  Defense  Department's 
revolving  credit  sales  fund  to  finance  the 
purchase  or  acquisition  of  sophisticated 
weapons  for  or  by  most  less-developed 
countries. 

The  second  provision  states  that  a  re- 
duction will  be  made  In  our  economic  as- 
sistance to  any  of  these  less-developed 
countries  equivalent  to  the  amounts 
which  they  spend  to  purchase  sophisti- 
cated weapons  from  any  countrj'.  These 
funds  would  then  be  available  for  use  in 
the  program  for  other  countries. 

In  determining  what  constitutes  a 
sophisticated  weapon,  reference  should 
be  made  to  the  testimony  of  Admiral 
Heinz,  the  Director  of  our  military  as- 
sistance program  on  page  674  of  part  1 
of  our  hearings  this  year.  Admiral  Heinz 
stated  and  I  quote: 

Sophisticated  equipment  would  mclude  In 
aircraft  the  new  types  of  fighters,  for  ex- 
ample F-5s.  F-104S  and  In  the  case  of  tr.ana- 
port  aircraft  such  things  as  the  C-130.  In  the 
case  of  missile  equipment  It  would  be  sur- 
face-to-air missiles,  the  Hawk,  the  Nike,  some 
radars.  In  the  case  of  the  Army  It  would  be 
expensive,  new  self-propelled  artillery.  In  the 
case  of  the  Navy  It  could  Include  modern 
destroyers,  guided  missiles  destroyers.  This  Is 
the  type  of  eqiilpment  we  would  count  as 
sophisticated. 

I  would  certainly  add  to  that  list  an 
Item  like  a  submarine.  These  are  basi- 
cally the  kinds  of  weapons  that  are  not 
needed  to  maintain  internal  security  and 


which  we  should  not  be  assisting  less-de- 
veloped countries  In  acquiring  or  pur- 

Our  provisions  are  designed  to  deal 
with  basic  and  fundamental  Issues.  Our 
country  should  play  no  role  in  assisting 
or  encouraging  any  arms  race  in  these 
countries  which  cannot  afford  to  spend 
their  limited  resources  on  unnecessary 
sophisticated  military  hardware.  I  have 
been  deeply  concerned  for  some  time 
with  the  development  of  an  arms  race  in 
Latin  America.  I  am  similarly  concerned 
with  this  development  in  Africa. 

The  control  and  limitation  of  arms  in 
the  world  today  is  a  matter  of  the  high- 
est concern.  Arms  races  in  these  areas 
would  constitute  action  which  can  only 
be  described  as  dangerous  and  wasteful. 
This  country  should  not  be  a  party  to 
such  actions. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  refusal  to  play 
a  role  in  these  events  represents  an  In- 
terference in  the  affairs  of  other  nations. 
I  believe,  rather,  that  it  Is  our  respon- 
sibility to  avoid  assisting  or  encouraging 
acts  which  we  beUeve  to  be  wrong. 

We  are  deaUng  with  countries  who 
cannot  afford  to,  and  do  not  have  the 
need  to,  invest  their  precious  limited  re- 
sources in  sophisticated  military  weap- 
ons. 

The  greatest  threat  to  Latin  America, 
for  example,  comes  from  within,  not  from 
without.  Any  dangers  there  to  national 
sovereignty  are  from  internal  unrest  and 
dissatisfaction,  not  from  external  attack. 
You  do  not  meet  these  dangers  with  su- 
personic jet  fighter  aircraft — you  meet 
them  with  economic  and  social  and 
health  and  educational  programs. 

The  only  thing  you  do  stand  to  bring 
about  by  an  arms  race  in  Latin  America 
is  an  eventual  confrontation  between  the 
countries  of  South  America. 

We  must  make  a  total  effort  to  prevent 
this  from  occurring.  Such  effort  must  in- 
clude our  refusal  to  supply  them  with 
sophisticated  miUtary  weapons. 

The  purchase,  furthermore,  by  these 
countries  of  sophisticated  weapons  con- 
stitutes an  unfortunate  misuse  of  lim- 
ited resources.  Our  foreign  assistance 
programs  are  designed  to  supplement 
limited  resources  in  these  countries  in 
order  to  assist  their  economic  develop- 
ment as  quickly  as  possible.  If  we  turn 
around  and  sell  to  them  sophisticated 
weapons  they  cannnot  afford  and  do  not 
need,  we  are  defeating  our  own  pro- 
grams. 

Similarly,  if  these  countries  use  their 
own  limited  resources  to  purchase  so- 
phisticated weapons  from  anyone,  they 
are  diluting  the  effectiveness  of  our  as- 
sistance progi-am.  No  doubt  the  most 
Important  factor  in  the  success  of  our 
assistance  programs  is  the  extent  of  the 
effort  made  by  the  recipient  country  on 
Its  own  behalf.  The  recipient  country 
must  be  the  one  making  the  major  ef- 
fort. 

President  Johnson  made  this  quite 
clear  In  his  1967  foreign  aid  message 
when  he  stated : 

Self-help  Is  the  Ufeblood  of  economic  de- 
velopment. No  sustained  progress  1b  possible 
without  it.  Aid  provided  as  a  substitute  Is 
aid  wasted. 


Waste  is  a  luxury  none  of  us  can  afford. 
The  only  obligation  tied  to  our  aid  is  the 
recipient's  obligation  to  itself — to  moblUze 
Its  own  resources  as  efficiently  as  possible. 
I  will  not  ask  any  American  citizen  to  con- 
tribute his  tax  dollars  to  support  any  coun- 
try which  does  not  meet  this  test. 

The  purchase  of  sophisticated  weapons 
by  underdeveloped  countries  cannot  in 
an>'way  be  considered  an  efficient  mobi- 
lization of  resources.  It  diverts  the  coun- 
try's own  resources  from  being  used  in 
an  effective  manner  and  thereby  seri- 
ously diminishes  the  effect  of  our  assist- 
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Such  actions  call  for  reductions  in  our 
assistance  programs  equivalent  to  the 
amounts  being  diverted.  I  urge  that  our 
bill's  provision  on  this  matter  as  well  as 
the  provision  on  restricting  our  role  In 
selling  sophisticated  weapons  to  less-de- 
veloped countries  be  approved. 

I  would  also  like  to  note  that  the 
language  on  line  22  of  page  2  of  H.R. 
13893  reads,  "$1,986,000  for  a  school 
sponsored  by  the  Israel  Institute  for 
Boys." 

On  Page  13  of  the  report  accompany- 
ing this  bill,  the  language  concerning 
this  provision  is  less  explicit.  I  think  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  the  intended 
language  of  the  report  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  bill— that  is,  "a  school  to 
be  sponsored  by  the  Israel  Training  In- 
stitute for  Boys." 

Mr.  ADAER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
question  of  sophisrticated  weapons  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts just  addressed  himself,  who  is  to 
make  that  determination? 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  particular  weapons 
system  is  sophisticated  would  no  doubt 
have  to  be  determined  by  the  executive 
branch,  by  the  Secretary  of  State  hi- 
terpreting  our  provision.  As  I  mentioned, 
Admiral  Heinz  is  in  charge  of  the  mili- 
tar>'  assistance  program,  a  gentleman 
with  whom  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
is  familiar.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
admiral  has  fairly  well  indicated  what 
would  constitute  a  "sophisticated  weap- 
ons system." 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  under- 
stood the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts to  say  that  he  did  not  agree  with 
the  definition  of  Admiral  Heinz. 

Mr.  CONTE.  No;  I  said  I  would  add 
submarines  to  that  definition. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  even  though 
the  gentleman  does  not  agree 

Mr.  CONTE.  Please  do  not  misquote 
me.  I  did  not  say  I  disagreed  with  his 
statement.  I  said  I  would  like  to  add  sub- 
marines. In  other  words,  I  would  broaden 
his  statement. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman wUl  yield  further,  if  a  submarine 
were  included  would  the  gentleman  then 
assume  that  it  should  be  considered  as  a 
sophisticated  weapon? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  believe  a  submarine  to 
be  a  sophisticated  weapon  of  war. 


Mr.  ADAER.  However,  If  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  State  or  his  repre- 
sentatives did  not  so  regard  It,  would 
that  have  any  effect  upon  the  gentle- 
man's thinking? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  think  that  we  have  some 
good,  solid  history  with  reference  to  the 
application  and  operation  of  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program  and  to  what 
would  constitute  a  sophisticated  weapon 
of  war. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  enough 
testimony  upon  which  we  can  determine 
what  a  sophisticated  weapon  of  war  Is. 

Also,  may  I  go  one  step  further.  As 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  knows,  we 
can  differentiate  between  a  sophisticated 
weapon  of  war  and  a  conventional 
weapon  of  war. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  it  just  seems 
to  me — and  I  do  not  mean  to  intrude 
urmecessarily  upon  the  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  but  the 
language  here  is  so  vague,  indefinite,  and 
uncertain  that  we  have  a  very  inadequate 
standard  upon  which  to  proceed. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  will  see  from  the  bill,  it  cer- 
tainly spells  out  certain  examples  of  what 
constitutes  sophisticated  weapons  such 
as  jet  fighter  aircraft  which  I  am  dead 
against. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Of  course,  it  does  spell 
out  missiles  and  aircraft. 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  in- 
terested in  the  statements  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
CoNTE]  to  the  effect  that  the  sum  of 
$2.2  billion  was  the  minimum  amount 
to  be  expended  on  foreign  assistance  this 
year. 

And  on  looking  at  the  beginning  of 
the  bill,  where  it  states  "the  following 
sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropri- 
ated," as  I  understand  it  we  are  faced 
with  a  possible  deficit  of  $30  billion  this 
year.  Does  that  mean  that  this  money 
has  to  come  out  of  money  already  in  the 
Treasur>',  or  can  we  borrow  this  money 
to  give  to  the  foreign  nations? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  additonal  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  the  additional  time. 

In  response  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  I  would  say  that  foreign  aid 
cannot  be  singled  out  and  i-solated  from 
any  other  program  that  this  Congress 
passes.  When  we  get  through  with  the 
budget  this  year,  with  all  of  the  appro- 
priation bills,  if  there  is  a  deficit,  the 
United  States  will  have  to  borrow  money 
to  meet  this  deficit.  But  it  certainly  is 
not  correct  to  say  that  we  will  be  bor- 
rowing money  to  meet  the  cost  of  our 
foreign  assistance  program. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  My  only  point  In  men- 
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tioning  this,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 

further 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  only  have  3  minutes, 
and  I  have  not  finished  my  prepared 
speech  as  yet. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  My  only  comment  is  we 
are  speaking  of  $2.2  bUlion  as  being  a 
minimum  amount,  and  yet  we  are  bor- 
rowing the  money  to  give  to  foreign 
nations. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  >ield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  further  clarify  the 
point  brought  out  by  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Indiana,  a  sophisticated 
weapon  today  may  be  not  so  classified 
because  of  changes  and  improvements 
and  be  considered  as  an  obsolete  or  a 
nonsophisticated  weapon.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  F-5  planes  no  longer  have  a 
sophisticated  status,  and  as  a  result  the 
definition  of  the  F-5  is  not  truly  a  sophis- 
ticated Jet?  Does  the  gentleman  not 
agree  with  that? 

Mr.  CONTE.  No.  I  do  not.  As  I  stated 
before,  Admiral  Heinz,  who  is  an  au- 
thority on  this  and  heads  up  our  military 
assistance  program,  has  given  us  a  list 
of  weapons  of  what  he  considers  as 
sophisticated  weapons,  and  that  is  a  mat- 
ter of  record.  I  am  going  along  with  that. 
and  I  will  accept  that  definition,  and 
when  this  comes  up  next  year  I  am  sure 
that  we  will  bring  that  up  for  his  atten- 
tion. 

I  am  certainly  against  arming  some  of 
these  Latin  American  countries.  Recently 
Argentina  got  some  airplanes  which 
were — I  have  a  list  of  them  here — early 
last  year  we  agreed  to  sell  50  supersonic 
A-4-B's  to  the  Argentine  Air  Force.  Here 
Is  a  country  that  never  used  a  peashooter 
against  another  country.  The  reason  we 
sold  them  to  Argentina  was  that  they 
were  going  to  buy  them  from  another 
country.  As  a  result,  what  happened? 
Chile  turned  around  and  bought  21 
planes  from  the  British.  Hawker-Hunter 
jet  fighters.  This  came  after  we  withdrew 
the  possibility  of  selling  planes  to  Chile 
because  we  needed  the  A-4B's'  for  Viet- 
nam. Does  the  gentleman  recall  that? 
Does  the  gentleman  recall  what  hap- 
pened? Peru  came  in  and  said  "We  want 
to  buy  F-5's." 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  They  said  if  you  will 
not  sell  them  we  wil  get  them  from 
France  or  Switzerland  or  Sweden. 

Mr.  CONTE.  This  is  growing  like 
Topsy.  There  is  no  end  to  it.  I  say  we 
must  attempt  to  put  off  an  arms  race 
among  the  nations  of  Africa  and  Latin 
America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  an  additional 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
jrleldlng  this  additional  time. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 


Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I 
compliment  him  on  the  statement  he 
is  making. 

However,  in  reference  to  the  statement 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I 
would   ask   this:    By   using   the   defini- 
tion set  forth  in  the  record,  are  we  not 
actually  being  very  generous? 
Mr.  CONTE.  We  are. 
Mr.  COHELAN.  And  is  it  not  also  true 
that  there  are  complicated  and  expensive 
weapons  systems  that  are  used  which 
are  beyond  that  particular  definition  that 
we  cite?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gentle- 
man will  recall  that  during  the  hearings 
in  the  committee,  we  were  talking  about 
several  countries — with  low  per  capita 
Incomes,  and  with  small  gross  national 
products  which  simply  cannot  bear  the 
cost    of    such    weapons    systems.    They 
cannot  afford  submarines  and  destroyers. 
Some   of   them   need  coast   guards   not 
navies.  Instead  of  gun  boats,  what  they 
ought    to    be    doing    is   building   patrol 
boats  and  cutting  down  on  their  customs 
losses,  and  thus  gain  needed  revenue  to 
help  build  their  countries.  You  will  also 
recall  that  we  discovered  some  of  these 
countries,    who    were    buying    obsolete 
weapons  systems  from  other  countries, 
and  yet  we  were  supplying  military  as- 
sistance program  operating  and  mainte- 
nance money.  I  believe  that  has  got  to 
stop. 
Does  the  gentleman  not  agree? 
Mr.  CONTE.  Certainly  I  would  agree. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Is  it  not  true 
that  what  we  mean  here  by  a  sophisti- 
cated weapons  system  Is  a  system  that  Is 
sophisticated  with  relation  to  the  mili- 
tary' problems  facing  a  country?  Is  it 
not  true  also  that  the  type  of  military 
problem  or  challenge  that  confronts 
such  countries  as  are  in  Latin  America 
and  Africa  are  problems  calling  for  very 
simple  weapons  such  as  carbines,  hand 
grenades,  and  possibly  helicopters,  at  the 
highest  level  of  sophistication? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Marjiand.  but  I  think  we  have 
an  excellent  explanation,  which  I  will 
buy,  from  the  head  of  the  military  as- 
sistance program. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Is  it  not  true 
that  we  are  not  too  concerned  whether 
we  will  be  able  to  hit  the  exact  defini- 
tion on  the  head  in  every  case  and  that 
we  are  trying  to  deal  with  a  very  large 
problem,  namely,  the  diversion  of  large 
quantities  of  economic  resources  to  a 
type  of  prestige  weapon  that  not  only 
diverts  their  resources  but  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  miUtary  needs  of 
those  countries? 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  have  heard  the  gentle- 
man refer  repeatedly  to  a  $2.1  bUlion 
budget.  As  I  see  it,  it  is  $2,775  billion 
for  the  foreign  assistance  budget  for  this 
year.  What  is  the  correct  figure  on  the 
total  foreign  aid  bill  that  we  are  going 
to  vote  on  today? 

Mr.   CONTE.   I   am  speaking  on   the 
military  assistance  and  the  economic  as- 


sistance   program    which    adds    up   to 
$2,196,555,000. 

Mr.  HALL.  What  is  the  figure?  On  the 
first  page  of  the  report,  the  figures  add 
up  to  $2,775,011,000  which  is  recom- 
mended in  the  bill  for  the  1968  foreign 
assistance  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  Export-Import  Bank 
is  included  in  that  figure. 

Mr.  HALL.  No,  I  am  sorry,  that  is  not 
in  this  figure.  If  you  just  add  up  the  first 
two  titles — title  I.  foreign  assistance 
and  title  II,  foreign  assistance  (other;, 
it  adds  up  to  $2,775,011,000. 

I  did  not  mean  to  belabor  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  but  I  do  think 
that  we  should  have  it  established 
whether  it  amounts  to  $2.75  billion  or 
$2.1  billion. 

Mr.  CONTE.  This  figure  of  $578,456,- 
000,  includes  the  following  items:  Peace 
Corps,  Ryukyu  Islands,  Cuban  refugees, 
migration  and  refugee  assistance,  invest- 
ment in  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  subscription  to  the  International 
Development  Association,  et  cetera. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  expired. 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Il- 
linois (Mrs.  Reid]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  There  should  be  more  than  50 
Members  here  to  hear  a  $2,775,000,000 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Sixty-seven  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quonun.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  392] 

Abbltt  Eh-erett  Martin 

Anderson,  111.  BX-lns,  Tenn.  Mathlas.  Md. 

Anderson,  Fountain  Mosher 

Tenn.  Fulton,  Tenn.  Murphy,  NT. 

Andrews,  Ala.  Gray  Purcell 

Annunzlo  Green,  Oreg.  Reld,  N.T. 

.A.'^plnall  Gubser  Resnlck 

Bell  Gude  Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Berry  Hanna  Rosenthal 

BevUl  Hansen,  Idaho  Satterfleld 

Blanton  Harrison  St.  Onge 

Broomfleld  Hubert  Schwengel 

Brown,  Ohio  Heckler,  Mass.  Slsk 

Celler  Henderson  Springer 

Clark  Herlong  Stafford 

Clawson,  Del  HoUfleld  Stephens 

Corman  Holland  Teague,  Tex. 

Cowger  Horton  Utt 

Dawson  Hull  Walker 

Derwinskl  Jones.  N.C.  Watkins 

Devlne  Ksrwan  Wldnall 

Diggs  Laird  Williams,  Miss, 

Dorn  Landrura  WUUs 

Dulskl  McClory  Wilson,  Bob 

Edmondson  MeDade  Wright 

Edwards,  Ala.  MacGregor 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  H.R.  13893,  and  finding  It- 
self without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  roll  to  be  called,  when  352  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The  distinguished 
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gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Reid] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
as  a  new  member  of  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  I  would  first  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  our  subcommit- 
tee's very  distinguished  chairman,  Mr. 
Passman,  and  our  extremely  able  rank- 
ing minority  member.  Mr.  Shriver — as 
well  as  our  chairman.  Mr.  Mahon.  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
committee,  Mr.  Bow,  and  others  who 
have  served  in  previous  years — for  the 
courtesy  and  patience  extended  to  those 
of  us  who  are  enjoying  the  privilege  of 
joining  with  them  for  the  first  time  in 
reviewing  this  armual  appropriation.  Let 
me  say  that  I  have  been  deeply  impressed 
not  only  by  the  diligence  but  also  the  ob- 
jectivity with  which  everyone  on  the 
subcommittee  has  approached  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  evaluating  our  extensive 
foreign  aid  programs  and,  as  you  have 
undoubtedly  noted  from  the  voluminous 
hearings,  each  subcommittee  member 
has  had  full  opportunity  to  inquire  into 
every  aspect  of  this  operation.  I  believe 
that  the  hearing  record  contributes  im- 
measurably to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  enormity  of  our  aid  commitments 
throughout  the  world  and  the  problems 
inherent  in  such  an  undertaking. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is.  in  my  judg- 
ment, far  more  realistic  in  many  respects 
than  most  foreign  aid  measures  of  recent 
years,  and  I  think  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendations reflect  to  a  substantial  de- 
gree the  growing  public  sentiment  across 
the  country  that  foreign  assistance  as  a 
national  policy  should  be  reviewed  even 
more  critically  this  year  in  the  light  of 
our  own  fiscal  problems  at  home  and 
the  obligations  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
HR.  13893  represents  the  lowest  appro- 
priation recommendation  in  the  pro- 
gram's 20-year  history,  but  the  final  de- 
cision still  rests  on  the  collective  judg- 
ment of  the  Members  of  this  body  think- 
ing of  our  national  interest  in  general, 
and  also  in  interpreting  the  wishes  of 
our  respective  constituencies. 

Other  members  of  the  committee  have 
spoken  in  detail  on  the  recommendations 
contained  in  the  report,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  repeat  what  has  already  been  said  but, 
as  we  approach  the  final  decision  on  this 
legislation,  I  would  like  to  add  a  few  of 
my  own  personal  feehngs  regarding  the 
place  of  our  AID  program  in  our  list  of 
national  priorities — this  year  in  partic- 
ular. 

It  has  been  a  most  enlightening  experi- 
ence to  have  the  opportunity  to  study 
the  project  data  and  to  hear  testimony 
on  the  many  AID  programs  we  sponsor 
throughout  the  world,  and  I  have  been 
astounded  at  their  wide  range.  In  fact, 
there  is  virtually  no  area  of  human  en- 
deavor to  which  we  have  not  given  as- 
sistance. What  began  two  decades  ago  as 
a  "temporary"  program  of  war  rehef  and 
rehabilitation  and  military  defense  has 
now  evolved  primarily  into  a  permanent 
plan  for  global  economic  development.  It 
would  be  wonderful,  indeed,  if  we  could 
eliminate  human  suffering  and  want 
throughout  the  world.  All  of  us  know, 


however,  that  no  amount  of  aid  we  could 
possibly  give  could  meet  the  needs  of  the 
developing  nations  today.  It  is  a  long  and 
diflScult  process,  and  success  in  the  end 
would  only  depend  upon  the  degree  of 
self-help  aid  recipients  are  wUling  to  ex- 
tend themselves.  Even  if  we  could  meet 
these  needs,  it  would  be  unconscionable 
to  give  priority  to  others  while  the  need 
is  so  great  among  so  many  of  our  own 
citizens.  Certainly  events  of  the  past  year 
have  dramatically  focused  attention  on 
humanitarian  needs  in  our  own  society 
here  at  home — needs  which  the  Congress 
cannot  ignore. 

I  think  no  American  need  suffer  a 
guilt  complex  over  our  foreign  assist- 
ance. By  the  most  modest  estimates,  we 
have  since  World  War  II  contributed 
some  $130  billion  overseas;  and  in  the 
period  since  1961  alone  the  United  States 
has  contributed  55  percent  of  all  aid 
given  by  the  major  world  donors.  We 
often  hear  it  argued  by  proponents  that 
foreign  aid  represents  just  a  fraction  of 
1  percent  of  our  total  national  income, 
w'hich  for  1967  is  running  at  an  annual 
rate  of  $641  billion;  but  we  must  remem- 
ber that  national  income  is  but  a  statistic. 
It  is  not  a  fund  from  which  foreign  aid 
may  be  appropriated.  Aid  can  be  financed 
only  from  tax  revenues  paid  into  the 
Treasury  or  dollars  borrowed  by  our  Gov- 
ernment and  can  only  be  meaningfully 
compared  in  the  context  of  Federal  re- 
ceipts and  deficits  and  our  national  debt. 
In  my  way  of  thinking,  foreign  assistance 
should  be  judged  not  by  what  others  need 
or  what  we  would  like  to  give,  but  rather 
by  what  we  can  afford  to  give. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  reports  that  the  total 
national  indebtedness  for  all  the  rest  of 
the  non-Communist  nations  of  the  world 
combined  is  only  $248  billion.  However, 
the  Congress  recently  found  it  necessary 
to  raise  our  own  statutory  debt  ceiling  to 
$358  billion,  which  when  reached  will  ex- 
ceed the  combined  national  debts  of  the 
rest  of  the  free  world  by  almost  50  per- 
cent. 

We,  of  course,  do  not  know  how  much 
our  Federal  deficit  will  be  this  year,  but 
we  hear  alarming  predictions  that  it  wiU 
range  from  $25  to  $30  billion.  We  know, 
nevertheless,  that  It  will  be  substantial. 

Neither  can  we  predict  the  future  cost 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  although  it  can  be 
conservatively  estimated  to  be  at  least 
$25  billion  a  year. 

Because  of  om-  fiscal  situation,  also, 
the  Congress  has  been  asked  to  authorize 
a  10-percent  surtax  on  personal  and  cor- 
porate Incomes,  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  cautioned  us 
about  extending  programs  which  may  be 
in  need  of  revision. 

We  cannot  overlook  the  fact,  too,  that 
past  aid  expenditures  have  visibly  failed 
to  promote  friendship  and  goodwill  and 
have  not  always  contributed  to  world 
stability.  Reports  as  to  American  pres- 
tige from  citizens  traveling  abroad  are 
less  than  encouraging.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  we  have  not  made  the  number  of 
friends  we  would  have  liked  to  have 
made  with  our  aid. 

I  did  not  support  the  foreign  aid  au- 


thorization bill  when  it  was  considered 
by  the  House  a  short  time  ago  because 
I  honestly  felt  that  with  the  uncertain- 
ties of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  ur- 
gency of  our  budgetary  problems  at 
home,  we  have  an  obligation  to  reassess 
all  of  our  spending  commitments  this 
year.  We  now  have  some  $6.8  billion  still 
in  the  economic  and  military  aid  pipe- 
line. Poinds  are  thus  available  in  the  pipe- 
line to  continue  programs  for  at  least 
another  year.  While  this  may  a  bit  in- 
convenient to  some  aid  recipients  and 
involve  some  rearrangements  by  our  aid 
administrators,  deferral  of  new  funds 
for  this  year  would  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
prudent  course  under  the  circumstances 
and  would.  I  believe,  meet  with  popular 
approval  throughout  the  country.  While 
I  recognize  that  we  have  *n  obligation 
as  the  leader  of  the  free  world  to  do 
what  we  can  to  promote  International 
stability  and  world  peace,  we  have  at 
the  same  time  an  obligation  to  prot-ect 
the  fiscal  solvency  of  our  own  Nation 
and  provide  for  the  needs  of  its  people. 
We  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  road  in 
deficit  spending.  To  pui-sue  it  further 
spells  disaster.  It  is  time  to  adjust  poUcy 
to  reality. 

The  availability  of  this  pipeline  money 
gives  us  the  opportunity  to  pause  in 
funding  new  authority  at  a  particularly 
critical  time  when  we  need  to  put  our 
own  fiscal  house  in  order.  It  also  affords 
an  opportunity  to  reappraise  the  role  of 
foreign  aid  as  an  instrument  of  foreign 
policy.  WTiile  I  support  the  efforts  of  the 
committee  to  reduce  foreign  aid  spend- 
ing this  year.  I  personally  feel  we  should 
go  even  further — and  for  this  reason.  I 
shall  not  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  whatever  time  she  may  con- 
sume. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  this  bill.  Be- 
fore I  proceed  further.  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  authorizing 
committee  to  a  question  that  I  think  Is 
of  deep  importance  to  future  develop- 
ment programs  in  the  trust  territories. 
This  is  the  possibility  of  funding  the  Mi- 
cronesian  Peace  Corps  out  of  the  In- 
terior budget  rather  than  Foreign  Op- 
erations. To  me  this  makes  common- 
sense  and  good  budgetary'  judgment,  and 
I  would  appreciate  the  committee's  dis- 
cussion and  consideration. 

Activities  in  Micronesia  are  extensions 
of  the  Interior  Departments  entire  pro- 
gram there  in  fields  of  construction, 
health  and  education.  The  United  States 
has  a  tremendous  challenge  in  this  area 
and  is  beginning  to  do  the  job  that  long 
ago  should  have  been  done. 

Train  the  Peace  Corps  in  the  Peace 
Corps  program  to  keep  all  their  ideals, 
but  I  do  feel  Interior  could  well  pay  the 
bill  as  they  pay  other  aspects  of  our  Mi- 
cronesian  activities. 

After  last  night's  late  "barbecue"  I 
do  not  intend  to  make  a  lengthy  speech. 
Naturally  I  am  unhappy  that  the  eco- 
nomic drive  throughout  our  Nation  has 
necessitated  the  kind  of  cuts  in  this  bill 
which  have  been  made  this  year.  I  rise 
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today  in  support  of  the  bill  even  though 
it  has  been  cut.  and  cut  heavily.  And  per- 
haps these  cuts  may  reflect  upon  the 
economic  development,  the  educational 
level  and  the  health  of  our  fellow  human 
beings  in  the  world.  However,  as  this 
House  is  well  aware,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  since  January  has  been  in- 
volved in  severe  cutback  action.  Tremen- 
dously important  programs  in  this  Nation 
have  been  sacrificed  because  of  the  drive 
for  economy.  Yesterday  this  House  told 
the  poor  of  America  that  we  could  only 
spend  $1.6  billion  to  educate,  train  and 
rehabilitate  them  so  that  they  might 
become  useful  and  productive  members 
of  our  own  society. 

As  long  as  the  U.S.  budget  has  to  make 
a  major  money  expenditure  on  defense 
and  upon  the  war  in  Vietnam,  which 
after  all  is  an  arm  of  foreign  aid.  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  the  kind  of  commit- 
ments we  have  heretofore  done.  Also,  I 
want  to  point  out  that  not  too  infre- 
quently in  the  press  there  are  references 
made  to  the  billion  plus  dollars  spent  in 
flood  control,  port  development  and  river 
development  programs.  They  are  called 
"pork  barrel."  But  I  may  also  point  out 
that  at  times  when  roads  went  no  place 
in  a  foreign  country  because  of  a  badly 
planned  program  or  that  when  roads 
sank  into  a  jungle  a  few  years  after  con- 
struction because  of  insufficient  provision 
in  the  planning  and  management  to 
provide  a  built-in  maintenance  structure 
this  also  was  pork  barrel  and  all  the 
charm  of  the  English  language  cannot 
change  it.  It  is  in  this  particular  field 
that  the  committee  has  been  extremely 
active  in  its  inquiries  and  its  discus- 
sions with  the  foreign  aid  department. 
The  committee  has  prodded  for  reform 
and  progress  has  been  made  and  I  am 
happy  to  report  today  here  that  the  AID 
department  states:  "The  committee  has 
prodded  for  reform  and  as  a  result."  be- 
fore disbursing  $7.7  million  highway  loan 
to  Afghanistan  in  1964.  the  United  States 
required  the  Afghan  Government  to 
create  a  national  highway  maintenance 
department,  as  it  had  become  obvious 
that  previous  AID-sponsored  highway 
projects  had  been  allowed  to  deteriorate. 

This  committee  is  extremely  interested 
and  concerned  with  the  development  and 
progress  of  transportation  and  ports. 
These  are  the  key  to  the  economic  fu- 
ture of  many  undeveloped  countries.  We 
need  more  imagination,  more  planning, 
more  down-to-earth  construction  knowl- 
edge in  these.  I  mentioned  last  year  that 
I  saw  In  South  America  tremendous  for- 
est reserves  which  can  become  an  eco- 
nomic stabilizer  for  many  of  these  na- 
tions had  they  but  the  means  to  cut  these 
forests,  had  they  but  the  know-how  and 
the  techniques  of  modem  logging  skills. 
In  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  a  very  chal- 
lenging program  Is  going  on,  that  of  bal- 
loon logging.  Let  us  share  this  research 
with  our  neighbors.  Perhaps  the  tech- 
niques developed  here  can  be  translated 
to  those  forests  of  South  America.  In 
fact,  last  summer  when  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  attending  the  inauguration  in 
Bogot4  of  President  Lleras.  I  had  a  long 


discussion  with  some  of  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  people  and 
as  a  result  forwarded  to  them  the  re- 
search material  that  is  going  on  in  this 
veiT  field.  Sometimes  I  have  a  suspicion 
that  our  Washington  desks  of  AID  do  not 
always  follow  up  with  their  foreign 
missions  and  I  also  have  a  suspicion 
that  bureaucracy  can  lose  imagination 
quicker  and  with  greater  accuracy  than 
any  other  institution  on  earth.  May  I 
urge,  therefore,  for  the  future  that  AID 
use  our  most  vital  challenging  peo- 
ple, that  our  Wasliington  desks  keep  In 
close  touch  with  our  foreign  AID  mis- 
sions and  that  they  continue  to  share  all 
the  know-how  that  is  constantly  being 
developed  here  by  our  own  Government. 
There  Is  a  tremendous  lag  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  in  that  the  left 
hand  has  difficulty  in  finding  w^hat  the 
right  hand  is  doing.  Sometimes  depart- 
ments tend  to  become  isolated  cubicles  of 
information,  which  for  total  collective 
progress  is  tragic. 

Therefore,  may  I  urge  continuing  prog- 
ress in  this  integration  of  knowledge  de- 
veloped here  and  abroad.  It  is  a  vital 
challenge  and  one  I  think  the  world  can 
ill  afford  to  see  destroyed  or  buried  under 
the  dullness  of  bureaucracy.  However,  I 
am  an  optimist  and  I  do  believe  that  our 
departments  are  capable  of  accepting  the 
challenge.  There  are  tremendously  ex- 
citing and  dedicf.ted  people.  I  have  met 
them  abroad.  I  do  not  always  meet  them 
across  our  committee  table.  The  com- 
mittee does  not  always  have  spokesmen 
testifying  who  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  mission  activities.  If  they  did,  our 
record  would  look  much  better.  I  do  not 
think  the  scope  of  a  program  can  always 
be  explained  from  a  print-ed  justification 
sheet. 

You  will  hear  many  criticisms  of  the 
foreign  aid  program.  I  would  call  your 
attention  to  page  3  of  our  report,  where 
there  are  listed  some  of  the  significant 
contributions  we  have  made  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  world,  particularly  in  three 
areas — education,  health,  and  agricul- 
ture. 

It  is  in  these  three  categories  that  the 
magnificence  of  the  American  spirit,  the 
generosity  of  America,  her  love  and  faith 
of  mankind  are  manifested.  As  an  Amer- 
ican I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  have  con- 
tributed to  the  provision  of  water  for 
almost  100  million  people:  that  I  have 
helped  furnish  15  million  textbooks  in 
countries  whose  educational  level  is  des- 
perately low:  that  I  have  participated  in 
assuring  100  million  people  that  they 
will  not  face  the  scourge  of  smallpox.  I 
am  presenting  to  this  House  now  several 
recapitulations  on  the  extent  of  these 
programs  which  I  have  only  cursorily 
touched. 

Like  other  members  of  the  committee, 
I  would  urge  the  administration  of  this 
program  be  tightened,  the  project  ap- 
praisal be  more  carefully  scrutinized, 
and  that  we  move  from  gun  diplomacy 
and  creation  of  military  appetites  to  a 
feeling  throughout  the  world  that  Amer- 
ica is  interested  in  peace  through  edu- 
cation,  economic   development,   health, 


and  food  production,  and  that  basically 
our  overwhelming  and  deep  interest  in 
the  support  of  this  program  is  for  tiie 
weU-being  of  our  fellow  man.  It  is  only 
to  this  end,  I  am  sure,  that  members  of 
this  committee  serve. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  renew 
some  of  AID'S  accomplishments  in  cer- 
tain areas  where  our  cuts  may  restrict 
these  excellent  activities  in  1968. 

EDUCATION 

As  anyone  familiar  with  the  problems 
of  development  recognizes,  education  is 
absolutely  vital  to  the  process.  Without 
an  adequate  educational  program,  a 
country  cannot  develop  the  sort  of 
leadership  which  is  necessary  for  modern 
nations — it  has  no  trained  workers  to 
man  the  factories,  and  there  can  be  no 
system  even  approaching  democracy,  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  informed  voters. 

The  problems  involved  in  developing 
an  educated  population  in  the  less-de- 
veloped countries  become  clear  when  one 
takes  a  look  at  some  frightening  statis- 
tics: In  the  developing  countries  today, 
there  are  more  than  300  million  children 
of  school  age  who  are  not  in  school.  De- 
spite AID'S  and  the  countries'  programs 
of  school  construction  and  teacher  train- 
ing, we  simply  cannot  keep  up  with  the 
rapid  population  growth.  In  India,  for 
example,  40  million  persons  were  taught 
to  read  and  write  in  a  recent  10-year 
period.  When  the  drive  ended,  however, 
there  were  11  million  more  illiterates 
than  before  as  a  result  of  population  in- 
creases. Even  in  relatively  well-developed 
countries,  there  are  problems  with  the 
educational  systems.  In  Chile,  about  30 
percent  of  rural  children  abandon  school 
within  the  first  2  years  and  only  16 
percent  complete  the  sixth  grade. 

Statistics  of  this  sort  explain  why  econ. 
omists  consider  education  to  be  a  key 
investment  sector,  why  the  World  Bank 
lent  more  than  $86  million  for  educa- 
tional purposes  between  1962  and  1966. 
AID,  in  line  with  its  increasing  aware- 
ness of  the  importance  of  education,  had 
planned  to  increase  commitments  to  its 
own  educational  programs  to  $250  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1968.  compared  to  an  esti- 
mated $166  million  in  fiscal  1967. 

AID'S  past  contribution  to  education 
in  the  less-developed  countries  can  be 
measured  In  several  ways.  More  than  97,- 
000  foreign  technicians  and  professionals 
have  come  to  this  country  under  its  aus- 
pices, or  Its  predecessors',  since  1949. 
Colleges  and  schools  established  in  de- 
veloping countries  with  AID  assistance 
have  graduated  more  than  378.000  teach- 
ers, who  in  many  countries  constitute  a 
third  or  more  of  the  teaching  force. 
In  Ethiopia  they  accoimt  for  70  percent 
of  the  nation's  teachers,  In  Pakistan  35 
percent,  Korea  28  percent,  Iran  45  per- 
cent. In  other  countries,  like  Vietnam, 
millions  of  children  use  textbooks  which 
were  written,  published,  and  distributed 
with  AID  assistance.  American  edu- 
cators, on  programs  financed  by  AID, 
have  helped  many  developing  countries 
modernize  and  Improve  their  school  cur- 
ricula by  relating  the  subjects  taught  to 
special  requirements  for  trained  man- 
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„^er— eliminating  the  classical  course 
ot  study  which  was  carried  over  from 
the  colonial  period.  A  good  example  of 
this  is  Indonesia,  where  virtually  all  of 


the  leaders — civilian  and  miUtarj-— have 
received  American  training,  and  where 
U.S.  aid  was  recently  resumed. 
Below  is  a  table  giving  an  indication 

TABLE  1 

TEXTBOOKS  DISTRIBUTED 

II  n  thousands] 


of  the  wide  impact  of  AID's  classroom 
construction  program,  under  which  near- 
ly 240,000  schoolrooms  have  been  built 
since  1961: 


Region  and  country 


Fiscal  year 
l%2-€5 


Fiscal  year 
1966 


Fiscal  year 
1967  estimate 


42,059 


Far 


Worldwide,  total 

tast,  total 22,893 


15,560 


14,657 


10,296 


6,581 


Korea 

Laos 

Philippines 

Thailand 

Vietnam 

Near  East  and  south  Asia,  total... 


Afghanistan 

India 

Jordan 

Nepal 

Pakistan 

Turkey 

United  Arab  Republic. 


Latin  America,  total. 


Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Dominican  Republic. 

Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

Guatemala 

Guyana 


4 

806 

14, 300 

640 

7,143 

8,149 

82 

160 

4 

1,398 

267 

6,040 

198 

8,975 

T 
1,487 
825 

■ 28' 

866 

800 

3 

1,276 

488 


581 
4,092 

884 
4,739 


700 
322 

2,000 
3,559 


905 


1,428 


19 
174 

{') 
88 

40 
217 
367 


45 
175 

3 
778 

3 
418 

6 


Region  and  country 


Fiscal  year 
1962-65 


Fiscal  year 
1966 


Fiscal  year 
1%7  estimate 


3,886 


5,834 


5 

580 

276 

242 

22 

474 

6 

1 

360 

377 


3 

652 

1,300 


18 

278 

17 

2 

724 

723 

(') 


Latin  America — Continued 

Honduras '" 

Mexico -y- 

Nicaragua '"' 

Panama ^^ 

Paraguay |" 

Peru *•"* 

Uruguay W 

Venezuela '' 

Africa,  total 2,042 

Algeria (') 

Central  African  Republic v') 

Chad (') 

Ethiopia ■»* 

Ghana ° 

Guinea 'if 

Kenya " 

Liberia *« 

Malawi 1"? 

Mali 1 

Morocco '* 

Nigeria -^l 

Senegal I') 

Sierra  Leone — ''" 

Somali  Republic C) 

Sudan ^ 

Tanzania )( 

Tog",- (') 

Tunisia '" 

Uganda ** 

Zambia ' 


490  670 

6  10 

53  125 

169  551 

200  100 

607  640 

8  9 
10 12_ 

~473  814 

5  T 

CO-;-  :::::--:-:: 

3  1 

4  2 
13  9 

106  71 

1  3 

C)  0) 

6  0) 
34  17 

■"m 26' 

^'>1  t{ 

"244 688" 

9         

1 


1  Less  than  500. 
I  Not  available. 


Note:  Includes  textbooks,  adult  literacy  kits,  agricultural  bulletins  which  are  used  as  textbooks 


in  agricultural  schools  and  other  similar  types  of  publications,  Books  are  inched  if  (1)  printed 
locally  at  AID-assisted  facilities,  (2)  printed  at  US.  regional  printing  offices,  and  (3)  books  sent  as 
gifts  for  which  AID  is  paying  freight  or  distribution  costs. 


CLASSROOMS  CONSTRUCTED 


Region  and  country 


Fiscal 

year 

l%2-65 


Fiscal 
year 
1966 


Fiscal 

year 

1967 

estimate 


Cumulative  trom 

inception  to 

June  30,  1967 


Number 


Percent 
class- 
rooms in 
country 


Region  and  country 


Fiscal 

year 
1962-65 


Fiscal 

year 
1966 


Fiscal 

year 

1%7 

estimate 


Cumulative  from 

inception  to 

June  30,  1967 


Number 


Percent 
class- 
rooms in 
country 


Worldwide, 


total 182,552       23,315       17,918       239,562 


Far  East,  total 16.938 


Korea 

Loas 

Philippines. 
Vietnam 


9,291 

669 

45 

6,933 


6,670 
405 
313 

3,115 


387 

50 

3,200 


19,884 

3,319 

408 

15,335 


51 


o. 


43 


^ear  East  and  South  Asia,  total 139,832         4.645         5,076    •    152,651 


Afghanistan 

India 

Iran 

Jordan 

Nepal .. 

Pakistan 

Turkey 

United  Arab  Republic. 
Latin  America,  total 


Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Dominican  Republic. 

Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

Guatemala 

Guyana 

Honduras 

Jamaica 

Mexico 


116 

78,093 

430 

426 

1,781 

58,  580 

300 

106 

17,356 

1,142 
965 

2,369 

4.523 
71 
540 

2.500 
898 

2.137 


36 
650 


127 
2,300 


179 

137 

3,524 

25 

94 

7,220 

674 

778 

2.324 

560 

■■"iir 

440 
731 
452 


386 

45 

425 


215 

"576' 


143 

20 
2.486 


7.196 

1,727 

1,098 

1,427 

80 

8 

674 

350 

600 

443 

10 

13 


65 


293 

•  81,043 

2,130 

1.175 

2,754 

64,  590 

374 

292 

35,115 

3,950 
2,841 
6,120 
5,163 

79 
1,328 
3.290 
2.229 
3,395 

10 
662 

45 
1,491 


7 
2 
3 
12 
15 
22 


(') 
(») 


18 


<■). 


Latin  America — Continued 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 


Africa,  total. 


29 
7 
1 

17 
14 
21 


Centra'  Africa  Republic. 

Chad 

Congo  (Kinshasa) 

Dahomey 

Ethiopia 

Gabon — 

Ghana 

Guinea 

Ivory  Coast 

Kenya , 

Liberia 

Malawi 

Mall 

Morocco 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Senegal 

Sierra  Leone 

Somali  Republic 

Sudan 

Tanzania 

Togo 

Tunisia ......... 

Uganda 


230 
4 

1,518 

93 

12 

7 


15 
31 
4 
38 
54 
26 


40 
213 


24 
2,977 


85 


21 
210 
43 
11 
2,883 
S3 


6 

80 

35 

22 

1,260 

2 

10 

48 

49 

13 

36 

159 


12 

4 

56 

16 

30 

35 

30 

56 

172 

100 


921 

"'40' 
24 
216 
20 
18 
56 


59 


197 
4 


2 

CJ 

17 

(') 

273 

(») 

12 

<■>  . 

1,612 

17 

163 

?) 

68 

42 

f^ 

30 

(') 

102 

(>) 

526 

16 

135 

1 

46 

<■>, 

5,158 

24 

2 

0 

135 

W 

72 

1 

265 

5 

54 

(') 

270 

(') 

258 

2 

11 

(') 

3,480 

18 

117 

(') 

'Not  available. 

'  Less  than  0.5  percent 

'  Excludes  accomplishments  prior  to  fiscal  year  1962. 


Note-  Includes  classrooms  built  or  significantly  expanded  for  which  AID  has  made  a  financial 
contribution  either  in  dollar  loans  or  grants  or  in  local  currencies. 
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PEOPLE  PROTECTED  FROM  MALARIA' 
|ln  thousands.  As  ol  June  30,  19661 


November  16,  1967 


Region  and  country 


Currently 

AID 
supported 


Not  currently  AID  supported 


Number 


Year  AID 
program  ended 


Worldwide,  total. 
Far  East,  total 


080.  782 
46.789 


China  (Taiwan). 

Indonesia 

Philippines 

Thailand 

Vietnam 


8.748 

31.000 
7,041 


Near  East  and  Soutn  Asia,  total 


Ceylon... 

India 

Iran 

Iraq 

Jordan. . . 

Nepal 

Pakistan. 
Turkey... 


589, 058 

7,519 
470,  OCO 


189, 530 

119,225 

13,000 
106,225 


53,840 


Fiscal  year  1964. 
Fiscal  year  1963. 


i.:»i 

5.348 
105. 100 


16.746         Fiscal  year  1965. 
4,609         Fiscal  year  1960 


32,485         Fiscal  year  1964. 


Region  and  country 


Currently 

AID 
supported 


Not  currently  AID  supported 

Number  Year  AID 

program  ended 


Latin  Anterica,  total. 


40,935 


16. 385 


1.387 

Brazil                      

25, 397 

Colombia 

"""'2,692'" 

El  Salvador 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

2,451 
1,944 
3,500 
1,851 

Nicaragua 

1,713 

PgfU                          _.... -- 

Africa  total       

4,000 

Ethiopia 

Libva -.-    - 

4,000 

9,293 


Do. 


1,432         Fiscal  year  1962. 


1,781  Fiscal  year  1964 

3,879  Do. 


80 
'80' 


Do. 


Represents  number  of  people  protected  t,om  ma.ana  as  ot  June  30,  1966,  in  countries  where      which  received  local  currency  support.  Col.  2  shows  the  number  of  people  protected  as  ol  June  30, 
suppoTs  or  rone  t°me  supported  the  ma.ai.a  eradication  program.  Col.  1,  shows  the  nurnber      1966,  in  countries  where  the  P'Og^^n^.^'s  supported  under  agreements  w^^^^^ 


AID  suppo 


o/peoTe    ro."e;ted":ncouVrr:tie;eAm'::;iJp^^^^^^^^^^  io-hial  year  1966.  It  should  beVecognized  that  .he  current  figures  reflect  progress  in  the  program, 

through  bilateral  agreements,  except  (or  Ceylon  which  receivedcommodity  loan  support  and  Bolivia      after  withdrawal  ol  AID  support  in  the  year  indicated. 

PEOPLE  VACCINATED 
|ln  thousands) 


Measles 


Smallpox 


Cholera 


Region  and  country 


Fiscal  year 
1962-65 


Fiscal  year 
1966 


Fiscal  year 

1967 
estimate 


Fiscal  year 
1962-65 


Fiscal  year 
1966 


Fiscal  year 

1-J67 
estimate 


Fiscal  year 
1952-65 


Fiscal  year 
1966 


Fiscal  year 

1967 
estimate 


Worldwide,  total. 
Far  East,  total , 


2,007 


2,097 


2.659 


(•) 


342.994 
16.188 


106.788 
7.824 


123.187 

87026^ 


9.605 


4.626 


Korea 

Laos 

Vietnam.- 

Near  East  and  South  Asia,  total. 


(•) 


India 

Iran 

Nepal 

Pakistan. 


20 
16.168 

325.001 

325.000 

" i" 


24 

7.800 
96.  000 


96. 000 


26 

8.000 

100.000 

100. 000 


9,161 

1.400 
161 

7,600 
304 


4.050 


4,748 

4.675 


50 

4,000 

506 


175 

4.500 

53 


(•) 

304 


504 

--  2" 


Latm  America,  total. 


210 


53 


27 


1.650 


816 


1,746 


140 


70 


Bolivia 

Chile. 

Colombia 

Dominican  Republic. 

Guatemala 

Nicaragua 

Panama 


2 
69 

120 

"io" 


3 

"so" 


1.402 


701 


900 


20 
"5 


212 

"'24' 

10 

2 


100 

"i2" 

3 


30 

800 

12 

4 


140 


70 


20 


Africa,  total. 


1.806 


1.973 


2.632 


155 


2,148 


13,415 


Central  Africa  Republic. 

Chad 

Dahomey 

Ethiopia 

Gabon. 


2 
137 


272 
126 


93 
257 
140 


Gambia 

Guinea 

Ivory  Coast.. 

Mall.. 

Mauritania.. 

Niger     

Senegal 

Togo    

Upper  Volta. 


120 
250 
305 
45 
198 

"19' 
730 


71 
20O 
526 

39 
180 

"iso" 

450 


55 

71 

91 

300 

350 

55 

260 

420 

198 

342 


5 

"iso" 


500 
300 


470 

1,200 

850 


SO 
"698' 


300 
"366" 


297 

353 

50 

1.320 

1,500 

340 
1,500 
2,100 

935 
2.500 


Note"lncludes  people  vaccinated  Irom  vaccines  supplied  directly  by  AID.  Does  not  include  people  vaccinated  from  vaccines  produced  locally  in  AlO-assisted  plants  except  for  India  where  Public 
Law  480  funds  have  made  the  vaccination  campaign  possible.  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^ 


Paved 


With  gravel,  crushed  stone,  or  stabilized 
soil  surface 


Earth  roads,  graded  and  drained 


Region  and  country 


Fiscal  year       Fiscal  year      Fiscal  year       Fiscal  year       Fiscal  year      Fiscal  year       Fiscal  year       Fiscal  year       Fiscal  year 
1962-65  1966  1967  1962-65  1966  1967  1%2^5  1966  96, 


estimate 


estimate 


estimate 


Worldwide,  total _  6,699 

FirEast,  total 1,019 

Korea 234 

Laos 17 

Philippines _  6 

Thailand 250 

Vietnam 512 

See  footnuti's  at  pml  of  table. 


2,545 


2.529 


14,818 


4.059 


3.840 


13.399 


7.972 


7,460 
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Paved 


With  gravel,  crushed  stcne,  or  stabilized 
soil  suiface 


Earth  roads,  graded  and  d'amed 


Region  and  country 


Fiscal  year      Fiscal  year      Fiscal  year 
l%2-65  1966  1967 

estimate 


Fiscal  year 
1962-65 


Fiscal  year 
1966 


Fiscal  year 

1967 
estimate 


Fiscal  year 
1962-65 


Fiscal  year 
1966 


Fiscal  year 

196/ 

est.mate 


Near  East  and  South  Asia,  total ^J^^ 

Afghanistan f^ 

India - Y70 

Iran ^g| 

Jordan ^ 

Nepal g|S 

Pakistan '^^ 

Latin  America,  total '■■^^ 

Argentina *^ 

Bolivia ^ 

Brazil ,S 

Chile - ''" 

Colombia - ,-i;-- 

Costa  Rica...- '" 

Dominican  Republic ^'^ 

Ecuador ^\^ 

Guatemala *" 

Honduras.. ,f* 

Mexico ^'" 

Nicaragua " 

Panama ,?S 

Paraguay '^' 

Peru '? 

Uruguay '^ 

Alrica  total - ''^^^ 

Central  African  Republic — ■ 

Congo  (Kinshasa) ;=-■ 

Ethiopia "' 

Liberia.'."."".'!".'! ^0 

Mali -..f. 

Morocco - '"' 

Sudan. '.'.!1II11I- - \\ 

Tanzania - -- Ai 

Tunisia - ■'''' 


1.367 


1.212 


4.121 


1,560 


1,834 


9,835 


4,930 


5.403 


146 
0) 

373 
34 


40 
« 
311 
50 


814 


741 


811 


1,035 


280 

116 

52 

3,450 
223 


(') 

3U 

38 

2 

1.138 

71 

1.666 


(') 

373 
25 


(') 


1,300 
106 

1,167 


530 

10 

9,295 


310 
120 


C) 

373 
30 


4,500 


5,000 


169 
29 
188 
138 

"69' 

24 

9 

20 
30 


36 

"29" 


127 
94 

202 
70 

"73' 

295 

23 

29 

30 


22 

30 


238 

105 


146 
172 


67 

257 

20 


870 

347 

626 

i94    ' 

25" 

49  "" 

1.179 
172 
99 
314 
342 
145 


60 
75 
69 
22 
25 
30 


65 
78 
414 
30 
29 


27 
263 


IS 
S3 


325 
50 
10 


30 

10 


316 


131 


161 

5.800 

23 

37 

9 

187 

66 


973 
4 


150 
..... 


78 


6 
34 


20 
296 

70 


(•) 


91 
85 


6 

106 

80 


245 


192 


2.489 


2.444 


1.037 


15 


67 
181 

"26" 


75 
"34" 


100 
"34" 
""'8" 


250 
"57" 


O 


87 
2 

27 


22 
105 

80 


20 


66 

50 


50 


47 

"84  " 

3 
789 

"356" 
141 
665 
410 


21 
"30" 


19 
50 
100 


250 


57 

«2.016 

70 


0) 


798 
70 


•Less  than  500. 

1  Not  available. 

'  In  cooperation  with  Peace  Corps. 


The  S250  million  program  proposed  to 
assist  education  in  fiscal  1968  recognizes 
that  development  priorities  in  Latin 
America,  the  Near  East  and  south  Asia, 
east  Asia  and  Africa  demand  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  technical  skills.  For  Africa, 
where  many  nations  are  newly  inde- 
pendent, there  is  a  critical  need  for 
trained  manpower  to  replace  the  colonial 
administrators  and  technicians  who  have 
left  the  new  countries  since  independ- 
ence. In  Southeast  Asia,  the  education 
of  the  rural  populace  is  vital  to  the 
achievement  of  political  stability.  The 
need  for  teacher  training,  the  developing 
of  educational  plans,  and  improved  text- 
boolis  all  over  the  world  cannot  be 
overemphasized. 

Wisconsin  State  University  at  Stevens 
Point  is  under  contract  to  AID  to  help 
modernize  the  education  of  Vietnam's 
22,000  university  students  by  relating 
courses  to  the  economic  and  social  needs 
of  the  country.  Survey  teams  will  recom- 
mend ways  to  improve  curriculums, 
strengthen  professional  and  technical 
skills,  and  train  teachers. 

A  new  multipurpose  secondary  school 
is  being  organized  in  Laos  under  an  AID 
contract  with  the  University  of  Hawaii. 
Curriculums  will  be  adapted  for  exten- 
sion to  schools  In  the  Laotian  provinces. 

California  educators  are  cooperating 
with  Chile's  educational  planners  in  an 
AID-financed  program  to  determine  the 
manpower  requirements  of  Chilean  de- 
velopment    goals     and     coordinate    its 


Note:  Includes  miles  ot  road  hu 
financed  by  AID  Irom  the  start  o' 

training  efforts.  Ohio  State  University 
has  an  AID  contract  to  assess  the  trained 
manpower  needs  of  Ecuador  and  Bolivia. 
An  AID-asslsted  survey  in  Nepal  will 
determine  how  best  to  increase  the  sup- 
ply of  teachers  for  that  countr\-'s  rapidly 
expanding  system  of  multipurpose  sec- 
ondary schools.  In  Turkey,  training  pro- 
grams for  vocational  and  technical 
teachers  are  being  reorganized  and  pre- 
service  training  programs  developed  for 
prospective  vocational  and  technical 
teachers  under  a  contract  with  the 
American  Vocational  Association. 

A  consortium  of  10  U.S.  universities 
and  the  Board  of  Education  of  Washing- 
ton County.  Md.,  has  been  assisting  200 
Nigerian  educational  institutions,  includ- 
ing four  of  the  country's  five  universi- 
ties, three  of  its  advanced  teachers  col- 
leges, and  50  colleges  training  elementary 
schoolteachers. 

The  experiences  of  Nigeria  and  Co- 
lombia, where  AID  has  provided  assist- 
ance to  pioneering  efforts  in  educational 
television,  have  convinced  AID's  educa- 
tional planners  that  television  can  be  a 
valuable  medium  for  bringing  education 
to  remote  villages  and  understaffed 
urban  classrooms.  In  fiscal  1968,  several 
countries  are  expected  to  initiate  educa- 
tional television  efforts  with  AID  assist- 
ance; AID  will  also  participate  In  efforts 
to  determine  the  potential  of  satellites 
for  educational  broadcasting. 

U.S.  assistance  has  rided  the  steady 
expansion  of  centers  of  higher  educa- 


ilt  cr  substantially  improved  during  the  period,  using  equipment 
the  program  to  the  given  year. 

tlon  in  east  Asia  and  the  Near  East  and 
south  Asia,  thus  increasing  the  regional 
capacity  for  training  technicians  and 
professionals  and  reducing  the  necessity 
for  bringing  students  from  those  areas 
to  the  United  States.  Among  the  institu- 
tions involved  is  the  Indian  Institute  of 
Techolog>'.  which  has  modernized  its  re- 
search and  training  facilities  with  the 
help  of  an  AID-financed  consortium  of 
nine  American  universities.  The  Indian 
program  includes  an  exchange  of  faculty 
members  to  permit  Indian  scientists  to 
complete  advanced  studj'  in  the  United 
States. 

AID'S  scholarship  programs  continue 
to  finance  the  U.S.  studies  of  graduate 
students  from  countries  lacking  their 
own  training  facilities.  The  Latin  .Amer- 
ican scholarship  program  has  brought 
150  graduate  students  to  the  United 
States;  more  than  1.300  African  gradu- 
ate students  have  come  here  under  the 
African  scholarship  program  of  Ameri- 
can universities. 

In  addition  to  these  programs,  all  of 
which  operate  under  the  direct  auspices 
of  AID,  the  Agency  provides  assistance  to 
voluntary  organizations,  which  do  some 
of  the  most  imaginative  work  in  the  fields 
of  literacy  and  rural  development.  To 
encourage  the  programs  of  such  volun- 
tary groups,  AID  makes  available  at  min- 
imum cost  a  wide  variety  of  excess  gov- 
ernment equipment  such  as  jeeps,  ma- 
chinery for  vocational  training  schools, 
printing  equipment  for  texts  and  pam- 
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phlets,  and  radio  and  television  equip- 
ment for  educational  programs.  Food  Is 
available  under  the  food-for-freedom 
program  for  use  as  an  Incentive  or  par- 
tial wages  In  self-help  school  construc- 
tion programs  carried  out  under  the 
leadership  of  private  voluntary  agencies. 
Education  Is  clearly  the  most  urgent  area 
of  development  today.  AID  is  attempting 
to  provide  assistance  in  every  way  and 
through  every  vehicle  possible — but  every 
reduction  in  funds  for  the  Agency  makes 
necessary  a  cutback  in  new  programs  in 
fields  as  vital  as  education. 

HEALTH 

Next  to  education,  health  programs 
probably  provide  the  single  most  impor- 
tant thrust  to  economic  development — 
they  contribute  both  to  making  sure  that 
people  sxirvlve  long  enough  to  reach  an 
age  at  which  they  become  economically 
productive,  and  help  to  increase  produc- 
tivity by  significant  reduction  in  illness 
and  the  building  of  stronger  bodies  dur- 
ing the  productive  years.  Recogni2ang 
the  importance  of  good  health,  AID  has 
established  four  broad  objectives  for  its 
health  programs — 

To  help  reduce  and  ultimately  solve 
the  problem  of  malnutrition,  especially 
In  mothers  and  children; 

To  help  establish  population  control 
programs,  where  they  are  desired  by  the 
people  of  a  country  and  their  govern- 
ment; 

To  assist  in  the  control  and  eradica- 
tion of  communicable  disease;  and 

To  help  developing  nations  find  and 
train  their  own  health  workers. 

Recognizing  the  drain  placed  on  a  de- 
veloping country  both  by  a  high  death 
rate,  and  by  a  high  rate  of  disease,  AID 
planned  to  devote  a  total  of  $202  million 
to  health  activities  in  fiscal  1968,  com- 
pared to  $192  million  In  fiscal  1967  and 
$126  million  in  fiscal  1966,  a  rise  in  2 
years  of  60  percent.  Assistance  would 
have  been  used  In  the  following  areas, 
all  of  them  important  for  their  contribu- 
tion to  greater  productivity  and  the  bet- 
ter life  they  make  possible : 

Attacking  disease:  AID  planned  to 
commit  $42  million  to  its  worldwide  as- 
sistance to  countries  battling  communi- 
cable diseases.  Included  would  be  the 
continuation  of  a  drive  to  bring  measles 
imder  control  in  19  West  African  coun- 
tries by  1971  and  to  eliminate  smallpox 
In  the  same  area  by  1975.  Measles  not 
only  kills  one  afflicted  child  In  five  In 
West  Africa,  but  leaves  many  of  its  sur- 
vivors permanently  blind  or  deaf.  Small- 
pox kills  one  In  four  of  those  stricken. 
For  fisc£il  1968,  AID  originally  proposed 
to  contribute  $28  million  to  programs 
conducted  Jointly  by  the  United  States, 
other  national  governments,  the  World 
Health  Organization,  and  UNICEF.  to 
continue  the  attack  on  malaria.  By  the 
end  of  1966,  the  program  had  resulted 
In  the  eradication  of  malaria  in  34  of 
the  148  countries  with  a  malaria  problem, 
and  had  brought  protection  to  about  650 
million  people.  Most  of  AID  support  has 
been  given  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  in  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  India. 
Pakistan,  Nepal,  Jordan,  and  Ethiopia. 
During  fiscal  1967  the  program  operated 
in  15  countries;  Panama,  Costa  Rica,  and 


Paraguay  are  expected  to  be  added  to 
those  in  fiscal  1968.  It  is  hoped  that  ma- 
laria eradication  wUl  be  as  successful  In 
these  countries  as  has  been  the  program 
in  India,  where  the  disease  has  been 
wiped  out  in  areas  where  291  million 
people  live  and  brought  under  control 
in  areas  inhabited  by  another  149  million 
since  1960.  See  the  table. 

The  proposed  AID  contribution  to 
programs  working  to  contain  the  spread 
of  cholera — a  disease  unknown  in  the 
United  States  for  decades — in  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  Middle  East  is  $500,000  for 
fiscal  1968.  In  addition,  about  $150,000 
will  probably  be  needed  to  support  the 
Near  East  and  south  Asia  cholera  emer- 
gency plan,  which  was  put  into  effect  in 
fiscal  1966.  In  the  past,  the  plan  has 
provided  low-potency  vaccine  and  other 
supplies  to  epidemic  areas  In  Iraq  and 
Syria;  it  now  is  giving  emergency  as- 
sistance in  Turkey.  Next  year  there  will 
be  a  need  for  money  to  help  finance 
vaccine,  diagnostic  centers,  monitoring 
equipment,  and  miscellaneous  commod- 
ities. See  attached  table  re  vaccination 
programs  in  measles,  smallpox,  and 
cholera. 

In  Africa,  tyrpanosomiasis,  sleeping 
sickness;  schistosomiasis,  snail  fever; 
and  onchocerciasis,  river  blindness;  are 
three  diseases  which  have  a  severe  effect 
on  the  economy,  causing  death  in  some 
Instances  and  in  others  simply  limiting 
the  productivity  of  those  affected  by 
them.  AID  intends  to  study  the  feasibility 
of  elimination  programs  for  each  of  these 
diseases,  after  surveying  the  areas  af- 
fected by  them. 

The  two  other  major  health  problems 
faced  by  AID  workers  are  the  develop- 
ment of  safe  supplies  of  drinking  water — 
since  enteric  diseases,  resulting  from 
contaminated  water  and  poor  sanitation, 
are  a  major  cause  of  death  in  developing 
countries — and  the  development  of  well- 
trained  local  health  workers  and  the  fa- 
cilities necessary  for  them  to  work  effec- 
tively. This  year,  the  number  of  new 
potable  water  supply  systems  going  into 
operation  in  AID- assisted  countries  will 
exceed  1,300,  many  of  them  simple  in- 
stallations in  towns  and  villages.  More 
than  6.000  properly  designed  new  wells 
are  adding  to  this  program,  which  is 
benefitting  a  total  of  109  million  people. 

In  fiscal  1968,  AID  expects  to  make 
the  first  grant  designed  to  strengthen 
the  capacity  of  U.S.  institutions  for  help- 
ing solve  health  manpower  problems  in 
the  developing  world.  Meanwhile,  pro- 
grams in  effect  continue.  In  a  worldwide 
basis  in  fiscal  year  1966,  more  than  2,800 
health  workers  were  trained  in  AID-as- 
sisted  facilities  in  developing  nations.  In 
fiscal  1967,  this  number  was  expected  to 
exceed  4,600.  a  rise  of  64  percent.  Doctors 
and  nurses  trained  wholly  or  in  part  with 
AID  assistance  exceeded  450  and  970, 
respectively,  in  fiscal  1967,  a  slight  rise 
above  1966.  In  addition,  nearly  800  new 
health  centers  and  subcenters  were  com- 
pleted in  fiscal  1967;  the  11,000  such  cen- 
ters established  with  AID  help  since  1962 
handle  nearly  400,000  visits  a  year.  It  is 
hoped  that  all  these  programs  which 
help  the  less-developed  coimtries  to  de- 
velop health  programs  and  personnel  of 
their  own  can  be  continued  In  fiscal  1968. 


THZ    WAR   OK   HTTNGER 


In  recent  years,  It  has  become  appar- 
ent that  the  growth  of  world  population 
is  outstripping  the  slowly  increasing  rate 
of  food  production.  In  fact,  in  1966,  while 
world  population  grew  by  70  million, 
food  production  stood  still.  This  means 
that  there  is  actually  less  food  per  capita 
in  the  world  today  than  there  was  a  year 
ago.  In  the  face  of  the  catastrophe  Im- 
pllcit  in  these  trends,  a  three-point 
strategy,  requiring  the  cooperation  of  the 
developed  and  developing  worlds,  has 
evolved — 

The  developed  world  must  use  its  own 
land  and  technology  to  produce  food  for 
the  developing  world's  needs  imtil  that 
world  can  feed  Itself; 

The  developed  world  must  simultane- 
ously do  all  it  can  to  transfer  applicable 
portions  of  its  technology  of  food  pro- 
duction to  the  developing  world,  while 
also  affording  those  that  are  serious 
about  population  control  the  help  they 
need  to  Eichleve  it;  and 

The  developing  countries  must  sacri- 
fice. Invest,  train,  legislate  and  reform 
on  an  adequate  scale  and  for  as  long  as 
necessary  in  order  to  master  their  own 
agriculture  and  the  size  of  the  popula- 
tion it  serves. 

It  Is  clear  that,  in  the  long  run,  the 
third  element  of  the  strategy  will  be  the 
key.  But  in  the  meantime,  the  foreign 
economic  assistance  program  adminis- 
tered by  AID  furnishes  American  skills, 
commodities,  and  financing  to  help  de- 
veloping countries  grow  more  of  their 
own  food  and  Implement  programs  in 
family  planning;  while  the  food  for  free- 
dom program — under  which  AID,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  work  together — uses  Amer- 
ican food  supplies  In  the  effort  to  battle 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  stimulate  agri- 
cultural improvements  abroad,  and  pro- 
mote economic  development  and  build 
markets  for  U.S.  farm  products. 

To  emphasize  the  importance  of  this 
entire  effort,  President  Johnson  in 
March  1967  created  a  central  staff  ofBce 
in  AID  devoted  to  the  war  on  hunger. 
Under  this  central  office  are  coordinated 
all  the  elements  in  the  effort  to  provide 
more  food  for  the  world — food,  family 
plarming,  nutrition,  technical  and  finan- 
cial assistance  to  agriculture.  Under  this 
office's  policy  guidance,  AID  plans  for 
fiscal  1968  were  to  commit  $746  million 
to  helping  developing  nations  improve 
food  production,  $20  million  to  family 
planning  and  $7  million  to  nutrition  and 
child  feeding  programs.  Each  of  these 
is,  of  course,  vital  to  solution  of  the  food- 
population  problem — family  planning  Is 
necessary  to  the  achievement  of  the  bal- 
ance, itself,  since  it  is  obvious  that  in- 
creased agricultural  production  alone 
cannot  do  the  trick;  child  feeding  pro- 
grams are  necessary  to  prevent  the  brain 
damage  which  results  from  Insufficient 
protein  in  the  diet  during  a  child's 
formative  years;  and  Increased  food  pro- 
duction can,  of  course,  provide  part  of 
the  solution,  at  least. 

Agriculture:  In  many  countries,  it  Is 
not  feasible  to  expand  the  amount  of 
arable  acreage  to  an  appreciable  extent; 
therefore,  any  Increase  in  food  produc- 
tion must  stem  from  Increased  use  of 
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fertilizer,  the  development  of  new  types 
of  seeds,  increased  irrigation.  AID  must 
first  discover  what  will  work  in  any  one 
country,  which  means  that  it  is  neces- 
cory  to  do  adaptive  research,  and  then 
^rsuade  the  farmers  of  a  country  to 
lest  the  new  methods. 

In  India — one  country  where  food  pro- 
duction is  a  truly  critical  problem— ap- 
oUcation  of  proper  amounts  of  fertilizer 
would  increase  grain  production  three- 
fold though  the  country  is  now  using 
less 'than  a  fourth  of  what  is  needed. 
Xhis  is  roughly  true  of  all  food-deficit 
naHons;  the  developing  nations  simply 
do  not  have  enough  fertilizer  and  can- 
not afford  to  buy  it.  As  a  group,  these 
countries  produce  no  more  than  3  mil- 
Uon  tons  of  fertilizer  a  year;  by  1970,  they 
n-iil  need  five  times  that  amount  merely 
to  feed  their  people  at  the  present  in- 
adequate level.  However,  expectations 
are  that  fertilizer  production  in  the  de- 
veloping countries  will  scarcely  exceed  5 
million  tons  by  1970. 

For  these  reasons,  AID  spent  $95  mil- 
lion on  fertilizer  exports  in  fiscal  1966, 
about  25  percent  of  its  total  investment 
in  agricultural  development.  Fertilizer 
producing  capacity  has  top  priority  for 
AID  while  it  actively  seeks  opportimities 
to  subsidize  feasibility  studies,  assist  with 
joint  financing,  and  insure  fertilizer  in- 
vestments against  a  variety  of  risks. 
When  tested  increased  use  of  fertilizer 
does  produce  results  almost  miraculous 
in  their  effect.  In  El  Salvador,  for  exam- 
ple, where  3.500  farmers  were  engaged  in 
a  mass  demonstration  project  involving 
the  application  of  fertiUzer  to  their  own 
corn  land,  per-acre  corn  production  in- 
creased fourfold  in  the  first  2  years.  The 
farmers  moved  from  subsistence  farming 
to  producing  enough  to  sell  on  the  open 
market  and  supplement  family  income  by 
a  total  of  almost  $3  million.  Private  en- 
terprise has  since  then  sold  an  additional 
$800,000  in  fertilizer  and  seed. 

In  addition  to  increasing  the  supply 
of  traditional  foodstuffs,  AID  Is  support- 
ing research  into  new  foods  which  can 
be  used  to  supplement  the  protein  diets 
of  peoples  in  developing  countries: 

In  India,  AID  uses  U.S.-owned  rupees 
to  help  support  the  Central  Food  Tech- 
nological Research  Institute  In  Mysore. 
Among  the  Institute's  accomplishments 
has  been  formulation  of  a  food  supple- 
ment, prepared  from  peanut  and  roasted 
chickpea  flours,  that  Is  easily  mixed  with 
Indian  diets  to  provide  needed  protein. 

Research  Into  possible  uses  of  fish  pro- 
tein concentrate  Is  continuing  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
AID  will  test  the  tasteless  flour  in  de- 
veloping countries  to  see  how  it  can  be 
combined  with  traditional  meals  and 
whether  it  will  be  acceptable  on  a  com- 
mercial basis.  Three  AID  teams  In  Brazil 
have  already  Included  the  fish  flour  In 
general  nutrition  studies  conducted 
among  needy  persons,  and  it  is  part  of  a 
broad  study  on  increasing  protein  re- 
sources carried  on  by  Indian  researchers 
with  AID  technical  advice. 

Family  planning:  Beginning  this  year, 
AID  will  for  the  first  time  extend  aid 
to  a  country— Indla^-for  the  purchase  of 
contraceptives.  That  announcement, 
made    by    Administrator    Gaud    a    few 


weeks  ago,  signifies  the  Agency's  recog- 
nition of  the  essential  inseparability  of 
population  control  and  agricultural  pro- 
duction, two  facets  of  one  problem:  the 
food-people  gap.  In  addition  to  extend- 
ing aid  for  the  purchase  of  contracep- 
tives, AID  will  provide  commodities  as- 
sistance to  India's  family  planning  pro- 
gram. The  United  States  will  also  join 
other  countries  in  contributing  supple- 
mental  support   for   the   International 
Planned  Parenthood  Foundation.  That 
contribution  of  $2.5  million,  with  an  ad- 
ditional $500,000  in  support  of  IPPF  In 
Latin  America,  brings  the  total  U.S.  sup- 
port of  IPPF  to  $3  million  for  fiscal  1968. 
The    Planned    Parenthood    Foundation 
plays  an  important  role  In  many  coun- 
tries in  its  guidance  and  support  of  pri- 
vate  family  planning  associations — an 
especially  important  function  in  areas 
where  the  governments  are  unwilling  for 
political   reasons  to  take  the  lead,  or 
where  it  is  unfeasible  for  the  United 
States  to  provide  direct  assistance. 

In  addition  to  India,  AID  provides 
family  planning  assistance  to  26  other 
countries,  ranging  from  a  $4  million  loan 
to  Turkey  to  relatively  minor  assistance 
in  other  instances.  The  assistance  is  al- 
ways flexible,  providing  whatever  finan- 
cial and  technical  help  Is  necessary  in 
establishing  or  assisting  population  pro- 
grams, and  is  given  only  in  response  to 
specific  requests  by  the  host  country,  to 
supplement  the  coimtry's  own  efforts 
in  population.  Individuals  participating 
in  AID-assisted  family  planning  pro- 
grams must  be  doing  so  on  a  voluntary 
basis;  certainly  each  assisted  country 
is  free  to  decide  its  own  population  pol- 
icy— AID  does  not  specify,  or  even  try  to 
"sell,"  any  one  method  of  family  plan- 
ning. 

Most  of  AID'S  programs  of  assistance 
to  family  planning  provide  relatively 
small  bits  of  help— but  they  often  pro- 
vide a  crucial  boost.  As  FAO  Director 
Binay  Sen  said  in  April  1966 : 

Population  stabilization  and  accelerating 
the  rate  of  Increase  of  food  production  In  the 
developing  countries  are  like  two  blades  of 
a  pair  of  scissors.  Neither  can  be  effective 
without  the  other. 

AID  is  attempting  to  carry  on  impor- 
tant work  in  both  these  aspects  of  the 
war  on  hunger,  and  in  education  and 
health,  the  other  two  priority  programs. 
Let  us  not  restrict  the  Agency's  chances 
of  success. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Before  ending  my  remarks,  I  should 
like  to  touch  briefly  again  on  two  other 
AID  programs— highway  construction 
and  port  development.  As  Secretary  Rusk 
pointed  out  in  his  appearance  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions and  Related  Agencies  in  May  of 
this  year,  the  development  of  good  trans- 
portation systems  Is  a  vital  part  of  the 
process  of  economic  development. 

It  seems  to  me  that  highway  building, 
though  not  an  activity  normally  em- 
phasized by  AID  in  Its  annual  presenta- 
tions to  Congress,  is  an  Important  part  of 
its  work — for  without  the  roads  neces- 
sary to  get  crops  to  market  or  to  get 
manufactured  goods  into  the  villages  to 
be  sold,  the  Increased  production  of 
which  we  hear  so  much  would  be  mean- 


ingless. Roads  make  it  possible  for  peo- 
ple to  travel,  and  thus  mingle  with  the 
peoples  of  other  villages — and  perhaps 
together  evolve  new  ideas  which  will  be 
central  to  their  economic  and  political 
development.  We  should  not  forget  the 
Important  role  that  highway  construc- 
tion has  played  in  the  development  of 
our  own  country,  or  imderrate  its  im- 
portance to  the  emerging  nations  of 
Africa  and  Latin  America,  so  many  of 
which  are  in  great  need  of  modem  trans- 
portation systems. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Long]. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marjland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  foreign  aid  program  which  our 
country  launched  some  years  ago  is  not, 
to  me,  a  necessary  evil.  It  is  something 
which  has  always  made  me  particularly 
proud  to  be  an  American.  Most  countries 
of  this  world  are  selfish  and  look  almost 
exclusively  to  their  own  interests  and 
their  own  problems.  It  has  remained  for 
the  United  States,  perhaps  the  only  great 
power  to  do  so.  to  use  the  wealth  and 
resources  with  which  nature  has  blessed 
us,  not  merely  for  its  own  aggrandize- 
ment, but  to  help  others  less  fortunate. 

This  year,  unfortunately,  in  view  of  our 
serious  fiscal  situation  and  high  budget, 
domestic  requirements  and  the  costly  war 
in  Vietnam,  it  has  been  necessary  that 
the  size  of  the  foreign  assistance  program 
be  curtailed.  The  figures  that  we  have 
presented  in  this  bill  represent  the  mini- 
mum amount  necessary  to  fund  the  for- 
eign assistance  programs  during  the  fis- 
cal year,  the  smallest  contribution  to  in- 
ternational   development    and    security 
that  can  safely  be  made  if  the  United 
States  is  to  continue  its  efforts  toward  a 
decent  world  for  all  mankind.  The  for- 
eign assistance  program  cannot  sustain 
more  cuts  than  have  already  been  Im- 
posed and  continue  to  operate  effectively. 
But  aside  from  the  substantial  cuts 
which  have  been  made,  the  novel  fea- 
tures which  this  appropriation  bill  pro- 
poses have  to  do  with  the  restrictions 
that  this  bill  would  impose  on  the  use  of 
foreign  aid  funds  by  poor  countries  to 
buy  sophisticated  weapon  systems,  such 
as  high-speed  jets  and  others  enumerated 
by  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts. 
This  bill  does  three  things : 
First,  it  forbids  the  use  of  economic 
or  militarj'  funds  directly  or  indirectly 
by  poor  countries  to  buy  such  sophis- 
ticated weapon  systems. 

Second,  the  bill  would  reduce  economic 
aid  to  countries  which  insisted  on  doing 
so.  That  is  to  say,  if  they  spent  any 
money  for  such  purposes,  we  would  cut 
their  economic  aid  accordingly. 

Third,  the  bill  tries  to  bring  our  foreign 
aid  under  control,  by  requiring  that  no 
programs  can  be  plarmed  by  any  coun- 
try above  what  has  been  justified  or  Is 
prepared  to  be  justified  to  Congress. 

Why  does  this  bill  imdertake  to  do 
these  things?  It  does  them  to  prevent  the 
diversion  of  resources  away  from  the  pri- 
mary* purpose  of  improving  the  economic 
and  the  social  life  of  poor  people  in  poor 
countries. 

It  has  been  our  goal  to  increase  the 
simi  of  human  happiness  and  to  keep 
these  countries  from  going  under  the  In- 
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fluence  of  communism.  We  naturally 
want  to  make  sure  our  resources  are 
going  to  be  used  wisely  for  this  purpose, 
and  also  to  prevent  waste  of  U.S.  tax- 
payers' money.  As  much  as  I  approve  of 
our  whole  foreign  aid  program,  I  cannot 
be  blind  to  the  fact  that  a  substantial 
amount — too  much — of  it  has  in  the  past 
been  diverted  or  perverted  to  uses  which 
we  did  not  intend. 

The  amendments  which  have  been  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  are  devised  to  make 
this  program  much  more  effective  in 
teitns  of  the  purposes  we  have  intended 
for  it. 

Why  did  we  have  to  do  this?  Why 
could  it  not  be  left  to  the  administration? 
I  think  it  has  been  clear  the  administra- 
tion ha^  been  unwilling  to  act  to  prevent 
the  economic  and  military  aid  from 
being  diverted  away  from  the  purposes 
we  intended.  The  administration  has 
come  in  with  proposals  to  sell  high-speed 
jets  and  other  sophisticated  weapons 
systems  to  poor  countries  for  money  or 
credit  that  wUl  be  diverted  away  from 
schools,  from  roads,  and  from  agricul- 
tural programs.  These  are  proposals 
which  I  think  the  American  people  do 
not  want,  do  not  approve,  and  never 
dreamed  of  when  this  legislation  was 
being  developed. 

The  administration  naturally  ad- 
vances these  proposals  for  only  the  most 
righteous  reasons.  It  admits  that  many 
of  the  countries  are  dominated  by  mili- 
tary whom  it  is  necessary  to  appease  with 
expensive  weapon  toys.  It  argues  that 
these  weapons  are  useful  against  the 
guerrillas. 

Actually  for  this  purpose  jets  are  use- 
less. We  have  found  this  out  in  Vietnam. 
Since  the  administration  has  shown  its 
unwillingness  to  bring  this  program  un- 
der control,  we  have  had  to  write  this 
legislation  to  make  sure  it  would.  The 
types  of  weapons  systems  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  asking  for  and  allow- 
ing countries  to  buy  are  not  needed. 
There  is  no  external  threat  against  which 
they  could  be  used.  The  guerrillas  against 
\Nfhich  they  are  supposed  to  be  used  are 
itonexistent  in  most  cases.  Only  one 
country  desiring  jets  even  claims  to  have 
a  guerrilla  problem.  In  aU  Latin  Amer- 
ica there  are  only  850  guerrillas — 
claimed — and  we  have  more  military 
advisers  in  Latin  America — 1,000 — than 
there  are  guerrillas  claimed. 

I  cannot  get  over  two  dramatic  figures 
I  have  seen:  To  Latin  America  in  the 
first  5  years  of  this  decade,  we  gave  an 
average  of  Sl.l  billion  a  year  in  economic 
aid.  These  countries  spent  an  average  of 
$1.5  billion  a  year  on  military  defense.  In 
other  words,  these  Latin  American  coun- 
tries could  have  provided  their  entire 
economic  aid  and  have  had  $400  million 
a  year  left  over  if  they  had  been  willing 
to  cut  down  on  their  military  outlays. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  see — and 
no  one  has  been  able  to  demonstrate  to 
the  contrary — there  has  been  no  real 
military  threat  in  Latin  America.  I  feel 
these  amendments  we  have  written  into 
the  bill  are  sound  legislation.  Those  who 
question  them  have  to  face  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  right,  indeed  an  obligation,  to 
see  that  our  money  is  spent  wisely.  The 


amendments     we     have     put     in     are 
thoroughly  in  order. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  RiEGLE]. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  wish  to 
salute  my  subcommittee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana.  I  have  found 
him  to  be  fair,  hard  working,  and  sin- 
cerely interested  in  tightening  up  this 
program.  He  does  his  homework.  I  am 
proud  to  work  with  him.  I  am  also  very 
proud  of  the  ranking  minority  member, 
the  outstanding  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Shriver],  and  my  able  colleagues 
the  gentleman  from  Mstssachusetts  [Mr. 
Conte]  and  the  gentlewoman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr:s.  Reid],  who  have  been  helpful 
to  me  as  a  new  member,  as  well  as  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
Frank  Merrill,  our  committee  clerk, 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  and  has 
been  verj'  helpful  to  me.  He  deserves 
recognition  for  his  fine  work. 

I  wish  to  make  some  comments  now. 
on  this  bill. 

It  strikes  me  that  there  are  some  im- 
portant characteristics  of  this  foreign 
aid  program  before  us  today  that  should 
be  emphasized.  These  facts  have  been 
substantiated  time  and  again  in  the  tes- 
timony. 

There  are  no  priorities  in  this  foreign 
aid  pi-ogram.  There  are  no  formal  pro- 
gram justifications.  There  is  a  minimal 
measurement  of  results,  and  little  evi- 
dence of  success. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  aims  of  this 
program.  The  world  is  ii  trouble.  We 
ought  to  tr>'  to  help  people  who  are  try- 
ing to  help  themselves.  But  I  am  very 
much  concerned  about  the  dismal  per- 
formance of  the  foreign  aid  program  to 
date. 

The  most  important  part  of  this  bill 
covers  the  money  which  is  going  to  be 
spent  in  Vietnam  in  support  of  the 
"other  war.'" 

While  the  military  and  nonmilitary 
aspects  of  the  Vietnam  war  are  equally 
critical,  the  longrun  success  of  U.S.  ob- 
jectives in  Vietnam  depends  primarily  on 
the  pacification  program — or  the  results 
achieved  in  the  so-called  other  war.  The 
success  of  the  pacification  program  will 
determine  the  allied  ability  to  build  and 
sustain  viable  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic institutions  in  South  Vietnam  and 
the  national  resiliency  necessary  to  deter 
aggre.ssion.  The  major  economic  where- 
withal for  the  present  nation-building 
efforts  in  Vietnam  is  the  $550  million  in 
U.S.  economic  aid  budgeted  In  fiscal  year 
1968  for  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  These  AID  funds  are  de- 
signed to  help  create  the  native  South 
Vietnamese  impulse  to  carry  this  nation- 
building  effort  forward.  It  was,  therefore, 
disturbing  and  disappointing  to  learn 
from  oflBcials  of  the  AID  agency  In  the 
hearings  before  this  committee  that 
these  UJS,  dollars  are  not  being  expended 
as  elBciently  as  they  might  be  nor  are 
they  achieving  the  desired  degree  of 
progress. 

The  most  critical  admission  by  the 
AID  agency  was  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
continuing  Americanization  of  the  paci- 
fication program.  Finding  the  South 
Vietnamese  unwilling  to  make  an  equiva- 


lent commitment  toward  their  country's 
internal  development,  the  Agency  has  re- 
sorted to  American  manpower  to  do 
South  Vietnamese  jobs.  At  one  point 
Mr.  Poats,  now  Deputy  Director  of  AID 
and  the  area  director  of  the  AID  pro- 
gram for  Vietnam  from  1964  to  1957 
frankly  admitted ; 

We  are  still  Increasing  the  American  par- 
tlclpatlon  in  what  are  normally  the  host 
government  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Poats,  at  another  point,  admitted: 
I  think  It  will  be  necessary  to  use  Amerl- 

cans  increasingly  In  oi>eratlonal  jobs  as  dts- 

tingiilshed  from  advisory  Jobs. 

One  can  justifiably  ask  if,  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  it  is  prudent  for  U.S.  nationals 
to  take  on  the  long-term  task  of  propping 
up  another  country's  underdeveloped 
economy?  I  think  not.  The  South  Viet- 
namese must  become  self-sufiBcient  and 
the  sooner  they  shoulder  this  responsi- 
bility, the  quicker  the  learning  process. 
There  is  unutilized  national  potential  in 
South  Vietnam  that  must  be  fully  mo- 
bilized and  committed  to  the  war  effort. 
The  U.S.  AID  program  in  South  Vietnam 
is  not  designed  for  altruistic  purposes. 
It  is  the  reconstruction  complement  to  a 
massive  American  war  effort  that  today 
sees  nine  U.S.  divisions,  comprising  over 
500,000  American  troops,  fighting  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  U.S.  AID  nation- 
building  program  in  Vietnam  was  de- 
signed to  demonstrate  to  North  Vietnam 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  can  do  the 
job — we,  therefore,  prove  very  little 
when  we  do  the  job  in  their  behalf  ex- 
cept demonstrate  the  weakness  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  themselves. 

URGENT       REFORMS    NEEDED    ON    PART    OF    SOUTH 
VIETNAMESE    GOVERNMENT 

Another  critical  disclosure  by  the  AID 
oflQcials  was  the  revelation  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  often 
pursues  policies  contrary  to  nation  build- 
ing. The  normal  economic  controls  that 
would  be  associated  with  a  country  at 
war  or  on  a  wartime  footing  have  not 
been  implemented  in  South  Vietnam.  No 
meaningful  attempt  is  made  to  control 
discretionary  spending,  raise  income  tax 
rates  adequately  to  control  profiteering, 
wipe  out  the  black  market  operations 
that  go  on  virtually  unimpeded,  institute 
some  form  of  price  controls  and  under- 
take rationing.  Such  economic  practices 
create  conditions  of  affluence  in  the  ur- 
ban areas  for  the  few  and  deprivation 
for  the  many  in  the  rural  areas  where 
the  struggle  for  men's  minds  is  most 
acute  and  where  the  impact  of  the  AID 
program  is  having  a  minimum  penetra- 
tion and  impact. 

It  is  useful  to  recall  other  critically 
important  admissions  by  Mr.  Poats  in  his 
committee  testimony: 

One  of  the  great  problems  has  been  that 
there  has  been  such  a  tremendous  turnover 
In  the  Vietnamese  government  at  all  levels. 

There  have  been  times  when  literally  only 
a  half  dozen  Vietnamese  officials  have  been 
available  to  deal  with  the  economic  prob- 
lems we  have  been  confronted  with,  on  sta- 
bilization. Industrial  development,  and  so  on, 
or  on  other  financial  policy  aspects  ol  the 
civil  programs. 

These  people  sometimes  leave  on  short 
notice  and  there  Is  no  replacement  for  a 
period  of  a  week  or  months. 
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•  •  •  The  Government  of  Vietnam  has 
not  been  able  to  mobilize  national  support 

tbe  way  of  sacrifices  by  Individuals,  flnan- 
flsl  sacrifices,   on   the  order  desirable. 
,  .  .  .  • 

The  nouveau  rtche,  the  fellows  profiting 
'rom  the  American  military  presence,  run- 
J^g  the  bars,  cabarets,  and  so  on,  are  not 
ijeing  ta.xed  adequately.  •   *   • 

There  was  also  Inadequate  Vietnamese 
Government  sUff  to  carry  Its  part  of  the 
responsibility. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  if  the  United 
States  can  continue  to  pour  into  South 
Vietnam  the  half  a  billion  dollars  that 
»-ill  be  provided  by  this  appropriation  if 
It  is  undermined  by  such  irresponsible 
government  policies?  I  think  not.  The 
administration  should  immediately  de- 
mand urgent  reforms  and  expect  the  new 
South  Vietnamese  President  to  follow 
through  and  structure  a  tough,  lean 
economy. 

SEED    FOR    BETTER    PROGR.^M    DEVELOPMENT    AND 
CONTROLS 

Until  the  AID  Agency  finds  a  better 
way  to  quantify,  present,  and  justify  its 
development  program  to  the  committee, 
•Jiere  will  always  be  a  question  of  a  pro- 
gram's validity.  The  absence  of  good 
quantitative  data  to  support  appropria- 
tion requests  is  appalling  and  seldom 
does  one  see  a  businesslike  evaluation 
for  expending  funds.  South  Vietnamese 
fJD  programs  are  repeatedly  justified 
subjectively  and  there  is  a  virtual  com- 
plete absence  of  well-developed  plans, 
goals,  justifications  and  controls.  Tiie 
absence  of  sucii  management  practices 
have  created  in  South  Vietnam  a  night- 
mare of  management  problems.  The 
committee  testimony  is  replete  with  such 
management  abuses  as  excess  inven- 
tories, inferior  quality  goods,  theft  and 
pilferage,  and  poor  commodity  controls. 
As  an  example,  AID  agency  witnesses 
admitted  that  as  much  as  30  percent  of 
Vietcong  caches  of  antibiotics  and  drugs 
were  discovered  to  be  AID  drugs  which 
had  been  diverted  into  enemy  hands. 
Other  testimony  verified  that  AID 
shipped  antibiotics  to  Vietnam  at  an  an- 
nual rate  24  times  the  realistic  South 
Vietnamese  requirement  for  such  drugs. 

The  AID  agency  must  revamp  its  pro- 
gram development  and  evaluation  tecii- 
niques  and  its  procedures  for  monitoring 
and  controlling  these  programs.  Recog- 
nizing the  difficulties  of  rebuilding  soci- 
eties that  are  emerging  from  colonial 
role,  I  feel  that  those  modern  manage- 
ment practices  that  have  proven  so  ef- 
fective in  the  United  States  in  develop- 
ing sophisticated  defense  systems  and 
technologies  should  be  considered  for 
their  possible  application  in  managing 
the  South  Vietnam  AID  program. 

The  committee  testimony  thus  shows 
that  the  only  possible  hope  in  Vietnam 
is  to  secure  an  immediate  all-out  com- 
mitment from  the  South  Vietnamese  mil- 
itarily, politically,  and  economically. 
They  must  knuckle  down  and  clear  the 
decks  and  undertake  urgent  reforms 
needed  to  build  national  self-sufficiency. 
Contrary  to  current  practice,  the  AID 
mission  cannot  expect  to  succeed  by  the 
self-defeating  expedient  of  substituting 
American  effort  for  South  Vietnamese 
effort. 
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Urgent  reforms  are  needed  in  South 

Vietnam  if  nation -building  there  is  to 
succeed.  These  reforms  include:  higher 
taxes,  full  national  mobilization,  and 
strict  discipline  of  national  resources  in- 
cluding price  controls  and  rationing, 
tough  new  efforts  to  shut  down  black 
marketeering,  serious  new  emphasis  and 
direction  by  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment in  economic  and  social  plan- 
ning, and  finally,  major  new  effort  to 
see  to  it  that  more  U.S.  AID  assistance 
makes  its  way  out  to  the  villages  and  no 
longer  is  diverted  to  enrich  the  already 
prosperous  noncombat  urban  areas  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Unless  these  reforms  are  undertaken, 
the  situation  in  Vietnam  can  only 
worsen.  If  our  $550  million  of  assistance 
to  Vietnam  is  not  backed  up  by  a  serious 
and  meaningful  effort  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese, then  this  is  money  wasted.  And 
if  there  is  continued  failure  in  the  "other 
war."  then  our  massive  military  effort 
there  can  never  succeed. 

I  have  been  insisting  on  these  needed 
reforms  for  months  now,  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  demand  an  all-out  effort  from 
the  South  Vietnamese.  And  there  is  some 
indication  that  these  efforts  may  finally 
be  paying  off.  In  an  article  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Post,  the  new  Premier  of 
Vietnam  is  reported  to  have  issued  a  call 
for  the  implementation  of  many  of  these 
reforms  I  have  been  fighting  for.  I  hope 
Premier  Loc  will  follow  through  and 
keep  these  new  promises.  I  know  the 
subcommittee  intends  to  watch  very 
carefully  to  see  what  actual  progress  will 
be  made.  If  these  reforms  are  not  carried 
out  I  will  do  everything  within  my  power 
to  completely  overhaul  the  AID  program 
to  Vietnam  next  spring. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  insert  the  news  article 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  and  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Vietnamese  Premier  Offers  Reform  Plan 
Saigon.  November  15  ( Wednesday  i —South 
Vietnam's  newly  appointed  Premier.  Nguyen 
Van  Loc,  today  spelled  out  plans  for  broad 
changes  and  socl.-^l  reforms  for  the  nation. 
The  reforms  are  necessary,  he  said,  because 
the  war  has  led  to  'an  erosion  of  our  society. 
with  the  psychological  result  that  everyone 
has  become  discontent  and  cynical." 

"It  seems  to  many  of  us  that  there  Is  little 
hope  for  us  to  get  what  we  need  and  what 
we  are  entitled  to,  and  httie  chance  to  hold 
on  to  what  we  have."  Loc  said. 

The  45-year-old  Premier  appealed  to  the 
Communls"ts  to  end  their  insurgency  in  the 
South  and  Join  with  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  to  help  build  "a  genuinely  free 
and  happy  society." 

Loc  said  "Vietnam  Is  always  ready  to  wel- 
come those  citizens  from  our  national  com- 
munity who  have  been  misled  or  forced  to 
follow'  the  Vietcong.  We  are  ready  to  grant 
them  all  the  rights  of  citizens  as  stipulated 
and  guaranteed  In  the  constitution." 

With   Loc    when   he   announced   the   pro- 
gr.-.m  were  most  of  the  members  of  his  re- 
cently announced  26-member  Cabinet. 
Highlights  of  Loc's  program  were: 
Reorganization   of   the   armed   forces   and 
elimination  of  corruption  in  the  military. 

The  Revolutionary  Development  (pacifica- 
tion) program  will  be  given  first  place  among 
the  government's  activities.  The  number  of 
pacification  workers  will  be  increased. 

Land  distribution  will  be  Increased:  500- 
000  expired  land  leases  re-established  and 
ownership  certificates  issued  to  110,500  peas- 
ants. 


Laws  governing  freedom  of  the  press  and 
political  parties,  both  with  rights  guaran- 
teed by  the  constitution,  vi-lll  be  drafted. 

The  court  system  wUl  t)e  made  Independent 
and  efficient. 

Expansion  and  improvement  of  the  na- 
tional communications  networks,  as  well  as 
housing,  electricity  and  water  supply  sys- 
tems. 

Raising  the  literacy  level  of  the  people. 

Increased  aid  to  refugees,  of  whom  Loc 
said  South  Vietnam  now  has  two  million,  as 
well  as  to  other  underprivileged  groups. 

Reorganization  of  the  government  machin- 
ery and  elimination  of  corruption  from  top 
to   bottom. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Chamberlain]. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  for  this  time  to  direct  an  inquiry 
to  the  chairman  or  the  ranking  member 
with  respect  to  the  automobiles  that  are 
being  made  available  to  our  mission  in 
Thailand.  When  we  were  considering  the 
authorization  bill  I  pointed  out  that  al- 
though there  seem  to  be  considerable 
funds  made  available  for  Thailand  by 
this  legislation,  they  provide  our  person- 
nel in  Thailand  administering  this  pro- 
gram Mercedes  German  veliicles,  to  use 
in  connection  with  their  activities  there. 
I  would  ask  the  chainnan  of  this  com- 
mittee, is  it  not  true  we  are  making  avail- 
able a  classified  amount  of  many  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  Goverrunent  of  Thai- 
land by  this  legislation? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes.  There  is  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  funds  in  this  bill  for 
Thailand,  both  military  assistance  and 
economic  aid.  I  cannot  say  to  the  gentle- 
man what  part  of  the  funds  going  to 
Thailand  will  be  used  to  purchase  com- 
modities from  countries  other  than  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  If  I  can  state 
this  to  the  chairman.  I  understand  the 
vehicles  made  available  to  onjr  people  in 
Thailand  are  provided  solely  by  the  Thai 
Government,  but  the  point  I  want  to 
make  is  this:  if  we  are  gi\1ng  them  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  by  this  legislation, 
then  is  it  asking  too  much  for  ihem  to 
furnish  U.S.  vehicles  rather  than  ask  us 
to  use  Mercedes  vehicles  and  other  for- 
eign vehicles  in  the  administration  of  our 
assistance  program  in  Thailand? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  the  pattern  of  the 
purchases  were  something  done  all  the 
time,  I  would  have  to  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  but  what  you  refer  to  could 
be  maybe  an  exception  and  not  the  rule. 
I  do  not  have  any  specifics  on  it  and, 
therefore,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  agree 
or  disagree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  would  say  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana that  right  now  I  have  just  re- 
ceived a  report,  since  the  authorizing  leg- 
islation, to  the  effect  that  there  are  93 
American  vehicles  in  our  motor  pool  in 
Bangkok  and  that  there  are  117  foreign- 
made  vehicles  in  that  motor  pool,  all 
provided  for  us  by  the  Thai  Government. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
happen  to  know  what  model  and  how 
many  years  ago  they  placed  those  auto- 
mobiles into  the  motor  pool? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  do  indeed  have 
all  that  Information.  As  soon  as  I  con- 
clude my  remarks,  I  shall  make  it  avail- 
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able  to  the  distlngiiished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  and  I  am  grateful  to  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  interest  and  cooperation. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

very  much. 
Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
whatever  time  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished   gentleman    from   Florida 

[Mr.  Haley].  ^.    ,    .v, 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
best  bill  insofar  as  money  is  concerned 
and  insofar  as  regulations  are  concerned 
that  we  have  had  brought  before  this 
House  of  Representatives  during  the  past 
20  years.  However,  insofar  as  I  am  con- 
cerned it  is  not  good  enough,  because  the 
only  bill  in  my  opinion  which  we  could 
ever  bring  here  for  foreign  aid,  is  a  bill 
which  carries  a  figure  of  zero. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  come  as  no  sur- 
prise to  the  House  that  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill.  But  in  all  honesty,  I  am 
compelled  to  say  that  I  am  less  opposed  to 
it  than  any  other  foreign  aid  supply  bill 
which  has  been  presented  during  my 
service  in  this  body. 

I  am  not  less  opposed  to  it  because  of 
softening  of  my  view  that  the  foreign 
aid  program  is  unconstitutional,  is 
wastefully  maladministered,  and  is  futile. 
That  view  has  not  softened,  nor  do  I 
expect  that  it  will. 

But  I  am  less  opposed  to  this  bill  than 
to  those  which  preceded  it  because  it 
provides  $1  billion  less  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  be  wastefully  boondoggled  than 
was  provided  last  year.  I  am  less  opposed 
to  it  because  it  recommends  the  small- 
est foreign  aid  appropriation  of  the  past 
20  years.  I  am  less  opposed  to  it  because 
it  contains  provisions  which  would  pro- 
hibit the  wasteful  managers  of  the  for- 
eign aid  agency  from  using  these  funds 
to  initiate  projects  which  have  not  been 
justified  before  the  Congress.  I  am  less 
opposed  to  it  because  it  restricts  this 
country's  financing  of  arms  sales  to  all 
except  a  handful  of  specified  countries. 
I  thus  wish  to  commend  the  diligence 
of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Passman]  and  the  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  which  he  heads 
for  their  successful  efforts  in  cracking 
down  on  foreign  aid  spending.  They  have 
presented  to  us  a  measure  which  might 
be  called  a  "taxpayer  aid"  bill.  But  in 
praising  the  subcommittee,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  say  that  for  my  own  taste,  they 
have  not  managed  to  go  far  enough.  I 
am  less  opposed  to  this  bill  than  any  of 
its  predecessors — but  I  still  am  opposed 
to  any  bill  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  am  just  as  aware 
as  any  Member  of  this  body  that  at  this 
late  date  in  the  history  of  our  "dollar 
diplomacy"  or  "checkbook  foreign  pol- 
icy" program,  it  is  not  possible,  as  a 
realistic  and  practical  matter,  to  cut  off 
abruptly  all  appropriations  for  the  for- 
eign aid  agency.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
program  could  continue  for  another 
year,  perhaps  two,  on  the  basis  of  funds 
already  in  the  pipeline,  I  also  am  aware 
that  we  cannot  shut  off  abruptly  all  liow 
of  additionaJ  money  to  that  pipeline. 

But  I  think  that  this  bill,  with  its 
sharp  lowering  of  the  foreign  aid  budget, 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction— the  di- 
rection in  which,  in  not  too  many  years. 


we  ought  to  be  able  to  phase  this  pro- 
gram out  of  existence  by  gradual  an- 
nual reduction  of  appropriations  for  it. 
I  sincerely  believe  that  this  is  a  necessity, 
for,  if  the  Nation's  economy  is  to  survive 
we  cannot  continue  to  support  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  although  I  know  that  as 
a  practical  matter  an  appropriation  for 
foreign  aid  must  be  made,  I  must — as  a 
matter  of  personal  conscience  and  as  a 
duty  to  represent  the  views  of  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  my  constituents— 
and,  I  believe,  a  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people — vote  against  this  bill,  im- 
proved though  it  may  be. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  the  time  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  CohelanI. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  report  on  the  foreign  assist- 
ance appropriation  cites  some  very  im- 
portant figures  on  the  production  of  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

Last  year  this  program  distributed  15 
million  textbooks,  provided  more  than 
800.000  tons  of  fertilizer,  vacinated  more 
than  100  million  people  against  small- 
pox, reclaimed  more  than  600,000  acres 
of  land  and  irrigated  more  than  800,000 
new  acres  of  land,  helped  more  than  2 
million  people  to  obtain  agricultural 
credit  loans.  This  list  is,  of  course,  not 
complete,  but  it  is  indicative  of  the  vast 
reach  of  this  effort,  and  the  importance 
of  its  product. 

But  the  real  product  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  is  not  numbers,  it  is  not  even 
distributed  textbooks  or  newly  irrigated 
lands,  it  is  the  furtherance  of  the  possi- 
bility that  the  people  of  the  countries  we 
help  will  be  able  to  provide  themselves 
with  a  better  life  and  enough  food  so  that 
we  mav  all  be  able  to  live  together  in 
peace,  and  not  be  caught  in  the  struggles 
of  "haves"  and  "have  nots." 

Yesterday,  President  Johnson  in  sign- 
ing the  foreign  aid  authorization  made 
this  point  very  well  when  he  said: 

The  lesson  of  history  Is  that  a  community 
of  Independent  and  prosperous  nations  Is 
the  best  long  term  guarantee  of  a  secure 
America  In  a  peaceful  world  This  Is  the  goal 
of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Because  I  very  deeply  believe  that  the 
world  will  not  see  lasting  peace  while 
men  and  children  go  hungry,  while  sick- 
ness and  disease  go  unchecked  and  while 
some  of  the  world's  people  "have"  and 
the  rest  of  the  world's  people  only  have 
rising  expectations,  I  believe  in  the  for- 
eign assistance  program.  This  program 
represents  what  is  probably  our  most 
significant  contribution  to  world  peace, 
independent  government,  and  improved 
welfare  in  the  lesser  developed  countries 
of  the  world. 

To  be  successful,  this  program  requires 
many  times  the  amounts  we  are  con- 
sidering appropriating  today.  And  it  will 
require  greater  contributions  by  the  other 
developed  countries  of  the  world  as  well. 

However,  as  we  all  know  only  too  well, 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  costly  and  tragic 
war  and  are  facing  a  large  fiscal  deficit. 
The  demands  on  the  Federal  resources 
are  legend  and  the  resources  limited.  "We 
must  then  allocate  our  resources  where 
they  do  the  most  good.  The  foreign  aid 


appropriation  provides  $2.1  billion  for 
title  I  foreign  assistance.  Every  dollar 
of  this  appropriation,  in  my  opinion,  is 
of  the  highest  priority.  Any  lower  amount 
would  effectively  destroy  the  entire  ef- 
fort, and  past  efforts  as  well. 

I  would  have  hoped  that  we  could 
present  an  even  larger  appropriation,  but 
this  does  not  seem  practical  this  year. 
But,  we  must  provide  at  least  the  mini- 
mum— bare  bones — amount  that  the  bill 
now  calls  for. 

In  the  evolution  of  this  bill,  one  of  the 
issues  which  most  concerned  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  w-as  the  purchase 
of  arms  by  the  lesser  developed  coun- 
tries which  are  the  recipients  of  our  as- 
sistance. 

Several  Latin  American  countries  have 
recently  announced  their  intentions  to 
purchase  supersonic  jet  aircraft.  These 
planes  would  cost  millions  of  dollars,  and 
these  millions  would  be  diverted  from 
the  urgent  and  even  desperate  task  of 
bringing  better  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions to  the  people  of  these  countries. 
It  is  a  most  tragic  spectacle  to  see  human 
beings  go  hungry  and  diseased  while 
available  money  is  squandered  for  pres- 
tigious military  equipment  and  arms 
races. 

My  own  feeling  about  military  hard- 
ware for  certain  countries  v.e  are  assist- 
ing goes  beyond  the  restrictions  laid 
down  in  the  committee  report  and  in 
the  bill  which  I  will  support.  There  are 
weapons  systems  that  can  be  defined  as 
obsolete  which  are  sophisticated  for 
some  of  the  countries  we  have  been  talk- 
ing about.  The  term  sophisticated  weap- 
ons must  be  interpreted  in  light  of  the 
conditions  in  the  recipient  countrj.'. 

These  weapons,  sophisticated  and 
often  otherwise,  are  contributing  to  a 
most  dangerous  and  costly  arms  race. 
Not  only  are  these  expensive  weapons 
using  social  development  funds,  but  they 
are  putting  most  deadly  and  destruc- 
tive weapons  in  the  hands  of  countries 
which  may  not  be  able  to  avoid  the  use 

of  them. 

It  should  be  a  matter  of  firm  American 
policy  to  avoid  furtherance  of  this  deadly 
and  diverting  race. 

The  United  States  camiot  control  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  sovereign  states, 
but  we  can  induce  those  states  which  re- 
ceive our  aid  to  spend  their  resources 
and  those  they  receive  from  us  for  con- 
structive and  worthwhile  projects.  The 
arms  race  is  not  such  a  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing.  I  must  say 
that  I  agree  with  President  Johnson 
when  he  said: 

I  regret  to  sav  that  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1967  "reduces  the  margin  of  hope 
to  the  danger  point. 

The  appropriation  bill  before  us  to- 
day may  have  crossed  that  threshold. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

ECONOMIC    ASSISTANCE 

Technical  cooperation  and  development 
grants:  For  expenses  authorized  by  section 
212,  $180,000,000:  Provided.  That  no  part  of 
this  appropriation  shall  be  used  to  initiate 
any  project  or  activity  (except  for  fam^ 
planning  activities  which  shall  not  exceed 
$20,000,000)  which  has  not  been  Justified  U) 
the  Congress. 
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American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad: 
por  expenses  authorized  by  section  214(c). 
Ill  500,000.  ,         ^         , 

American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad 
..neclal  foreign  currency  program  1  :  For  as- 
c^unce  authorized  by  section  214(d).  $4,- 
986  000  in  foreign  currencies  which  the  Treas- 
ury'Department  determines  to  be  excess  to 
^e  normal  requirements  of  the  United  States 
for  the  following  institutions  In  Israel: 
il  000  000  for  the  Or  Hachayim  Girls  Col- 
i«e  of  Israel;  $1,986,000  for  a  school  in  Israel 
sKjnsored  bv  the  Israel  Training  Institute  for 
Boys-  $1,000,000  for  the  Bayit  Lepletot  Home; 
and  $1,000,000  for  the  Jerusalem  College  for 
Women. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     CONTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  bv  Mr.  Conte  :  On  page 
2  line  18.  strike  out  "$4,986,000  in  foreign 
currencies"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
'oUowlng;  '■$5,986,000  in  foreign  currencies '. 
'  on  page  2.  line  24.  immediately  after  the 
semicolon  Insert  the  following:  "Sl.OOO.OOO 
(or  the  Ch'san  Sofer  Chason  Yecheskel 
Institute." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  bill 
before  the  House  today  makes  provision 
for  excess  local  currency  funds  to  be 
available  for  use  in  four  projects  in 
Israel.  I  was  happy  to  support  all  of  these 
projects  in  our  subcommittee  considera- 
tion My  amendment  today  would  pro- 
vide the  equivalent  of  $1,000,000  in  ex- 
cess local  currency  funds  for  a  fifth  edu- 
cational project  in  Israel.  The  name  of 
the  institution  in  Israel  is  the  Ch'san 
Sofer  Chason  Yecheskel  Institute.  The 
aim  of  this  institution  is  to  greatly 
broaden  the  avenues  of  modern  research 
in  Israel  and  to  thereby  make  a  valued 
contribution  to  Israel's  cultural  progress. 
I  believe  this  to  be  a  very  valuable  and 
worthwhile  project  and  hope  that  everj'- 
cne  will  support  my  amendment. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
die  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
this  item  was  before  the  subcommittee 
there  were  five  such  school  projects.  'We 
had  the  names  of  four,  but  on  the  fifth 
project  we  were  not  given  the  name  of 
the  school.  'We  certainly  could  not  rec- 
ommend the  $1  million,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  is  local  currency,  until 
we  received  the  name  of  the  school.  That 
was  furnished  recently.  Subsequently.  I 
discussed  this  with  Dr.  Morgan— he  is 
in  favor  of  it.  I  likewise  discussed  it  with 
Mr.  Mahon  and  Mr.  Bow,  and  each  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  and  there  was 
no  objection.  They  indicated  I  should  of- 
fer it  as  a  committee  amendment. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  for  one 
further  statement.  Under  the  legislation 
being  considered  today,  this  project 
could  be  funded  with  U.S.  dollars,  but  if 
this  amendment  is  adopted  then  it  can 
be  funded  with  excess  Israel  pounds. 
Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.   Chairman,   I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  be- 
lieve that  this  Government  would  use 
hard  American  dollars  for  this  purpose 
without  having  obtained  some  kind  of  a 
settlement  with  the  Government  of  Israel 
for  the  wanton  death  of  some  35  Ameri- 
can servicemen  and  the  woimding  of  75 
others  on  the  U.S.S.  Liberty  which  was 
attacked  last  June  by  Israel's  planes  and 
torpedo  boats. 

Does  the  gentleman  mean  to  tell  me 
that  we  are  going  to  embark  upon  this 
multimillion-dollar  program  in  Israel  be- 
fore there  is  a  settlement  for  this  loss  of 
life,  pain  and  anguish  to  the  wounded, 
anci  damage  to  the  vessel? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  certainly  cannot 
quarrel  with  the  gentleman's  thinking.  I 
would  not  want  to  be  misunderstood— I 
did  not  say  they  would;  I  said  that  under 
this  legislation  they  could— and  that  it 
would  not  be  in  violation  in  this  part  of 
the  bill  to  provide  the  million  dollars. 

Under  this  legislation,  if  you  permit 
the  school  to  come  in,  it  is  already  in  the 
bill.  To  come  in  for  $1  million  they  will 
utilize  excess  Israel  pounds. 

I  want  to  be  fair  to  the  committee. 
The  gentleman  knows  that.  This  could 
have  been  placed  in  the  bill  had  we  had 
the  name  of  this  school,  but  short  of  the 
name  we  refused  to  put  it  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  anyone  able  to  say  what 
progress  has  been  made  toward  repara- 
tions to  the  individual  servicemen  and 
their  families? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  they  are  working  hard  on  this.  Fur- 
thermore, in  my  candid  opinion  the  AID 
agency  even  though  they  would  have  the 
right,  they  would  not  allocate  the  $1 
million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  'Was  this  not  taken  into 
consideration  when  you  wrote  these  pro- 
visions into  the  bill? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes;  we  took  several 
things  into  consideration. 

There  is  one  country  where  we  au- 
thorized $57.5  million  of  local  currency. 
Let  us  call  names.  The  authority  now— 
the  AID  agency  have  authority  to  set  up 
a  trust  account  for,  I  think  it  is  the 
American  University  in  Cairo,  $57.5  mil- 
lion purely  out  of  excess  local  currency. 
This  is  out  of  local  currency. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  use  of  counterpart  funds,  where  you 
use  them,  or  where  you  do  not  use  them. 
I  am  asking  you  to  state  if  the  fact  of 
Israel's  unprovoked  attack  upon  the 
U.S.S.  Liberty  and  the  killing,  wounding, 
and  maiming  of  more  than  100  of  our 
servicemen  was  taken  into  consideration 
when  you  wrote  this  provision  into  the 
bill. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Of  course,  we  tried  to 
take  all  things  into  consideration  in  writ- 
ing this  legislation.  None  of  this  legis- 
lation is  like  I  would  want  it  to  be  or  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  would  like  to  have, 
but  we  do  the  best  we  can. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  not 
one  dollar  of  U.S.  credit  or  aid  of  any 
kind  would  go  to  Israel  until  there  is  a 


firm  settlement  with  regard  to  that  at- 
tack and  full  reparations  have  been 
made. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ADAIR.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion either  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts or  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana. 

•What  is  the  status  of  our  supply  of  ex- 
cess Israel  currency? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  fiscal  vear  excess  currency  amounted 
to  $48  miUion- that  is  the  dollar  equiv- 
alent of  the  foreign  currency. 

You  have  programs  in  other  bills 
using  up  under  one  block  $8  million 
and  under  another  series  of  projects  $12 
million.  That  is  already  approved.  That 
would  leave,  accordiiig  to  the  information 
that  I  have,  on  June  30  of  the  current 
year  1968— there  would  still  be  S24  mil- 
lion equivalent  unused. 

Mr  ADAIR,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BOLAND.   Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleague  from  Massachusetts   I  Mr. 
ConxeJ.  I  commend  him  for  offering  it. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, I  supported  that  provision 
in  the  bill  that  is  now  before  the  House 
recommending  the  appropriation  in  Is- 
rael pounds  for  grants  for  four  institu- 
tions in  Israel— Or  Hachayim  Girls  Col- 
lege, Israel  Training  Institute  for  Boys, 
Bavlt  Lepletot  Home,  and  the  Jerusalem 
College  for  Women.  The  amendment  of- 
fered  by    the   distinguished   gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  would  add  one  more 
educational  institution  to  this  list,  the 
Ch'san  Sofer  Chason  Yecheskel  Insti- 
tute. I  support  his  effort.  All  of  the  insti- 
tutions   that    would    benefit    from    this 
section  of  the  bill  are  contributing  much 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  Israel. 
The  costs  of  these  projects  are  to  be  paid 
in  Israel  pounds.  These  pounds  are  coun- 
terpart funds  that  are  now  held  by  the 
United    States.    The    only    place    these 
funds  can  be  spent  is  in  Israel  itself. 
It  makes  sense  to  use  them  in  the  man- 
ner contemplated  by  the  provisions  of 
this   bill.    I   urge    the    support    of    this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Surveys  of  Investment  opportunities:   For 
expenses  authorized  by  section  232.  $1,000,- 
000. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    CROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 

amendment. 
The   Clerk  read  as  follows: 
.Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    Gross:    On 

p.ige  3.  line  1.  strike  out  lines  1  and  2. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  evidently 
this  bill  will  be  passed  in  another  late 
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evening  session.  I  do  not  know  wliether 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  equipping  the 
congressional  junketeers.  who  are  about 
to  take  off  in  large  numbers,  so  I  am  told, 
with  another  bag  full  of  money  to  take 
overseas.  Perhaps  action  is  necessary-  to- 
day so  that  the  junketeers  can  assure 
the  foreign  countries  they  are  visiting 
that  in  addition  to  the  $152  billion  al- 
ready spewed  all  over  the  world,  and  in 
addition  to  the  $16  billion  in  pipeline 
funds  that  are  unliquidated,  even  more 
money  is  on  the  way. 

Yes.  another  $2.700,000.000-plus  is 
going  to  be  squeezed  out  of  the  taxpay- 
eis,  and  dumped  abroad  despite  the  fact 
that  this  Nation  has  more  debt  than  the 
rest  of  the  world  combined  and  is  con- 
fronted with  a  $30  billion  deficit  in  this 
fiscal  year. 

Yes,  apparently  we  must  go  into  an- 
other evening  session  in  order  to  let  the 
congressional  skylarkers  bear  word  to 
the  downtrodden  in  foreign  lands,  wher- 
ever they  may  be  going,  that  there  are 
more  of  the  American  taxpayers'  dollars 
on  the  way.  This  amendment  would  strip 
out  the  million  dollars  that  would  be  used 
to  send  businessmen  abroad  to  look 
around  and  see  if  they  could  find  profit- 
able investment. 

Am  I  expected  to  believe  that  it  was 
necessary  to  pay  the  expenses  of  someone 
from  Napco  Industries  to  go  to  India  to 
find  a  place  to  dump  an  obsolete  gear  fac- 
tory into  the  laps  of  the  Indians,  with 
the  American  taxpayers  in  the  end  prob- 
ably holding  the  bag?  Was  it  necessary 
to  subsidize  I>ole,  Inc..  to  the  tune  of 
50  percent  to  send  someone  over  to  find 
a  place  for  them  to  make  an  investment? 

Was  it  necessary  to  subsidize  up  to  50 
percent  a  steamship  line  to  send  a  repre- 
sentative to  South  America — a  steam- 
ship line  that  has  been  in  the  banana 
and  coffee  business  for  j'ears.  If  you  think 
that  this  provision  for  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  foolishness  ought  to  stay  in  the 
bill — go  ahead  and  vote  for  it.  I  insist  it  is 
simply  another  boondoggle  and  I  am  op- 
posed to  it. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  but  I 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  He  is  ever-alert 
for  opportunities  to  find  weaknesses  in 
this  program,  and  there  are  many.  He  is 
certainly  a  protector  of  the  overburdened 
American  taxpayer. 

But  this  is  one  amendment  that  I  must 
oppose,  and  I  wish  the  gentleman  would 
hear  my  statement.  It  may  be  that  he 
will  ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw 
the  amendment. 

May  I  have  the  gentleman's  atten- 
tion while  I  explain  my  opposition? 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  dislikes 
this  program  as  much  as  does  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa.  So  this 
year  we  literally  took  this  program 
apart.  We  wanted  to  find  out  upon  what 
basis  they  were  operating.  We  were  not 
satisfied  with  some  of  the  information 
furnished  to  us.  Therefore,  we  cut  the 
budget  request  in  half.  The  budget  re- 
quested $2  million.  Our  committee  re- 
duced it  by  $1  million  and  have  provided 
only  $1  million  of  the  request. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  gentleman's  at- 


tention   to   the   language   in   the  com- 
mittee's report  on  page  13: 

If  after  conducting  the  survey  the  prospec- 
tive investor  decides  to  make  the  Investment, 
he  bears  all  the  expenses  and  ret.'ilns  full 
rights  to  the  Information  collected.  But  If 
the  prospective  investor  does  not  make  the 
investment,  and  if  he  has  complied  with  the 
terms  of  the  participation  agreement,  he  Is 
entitled  to  payment  from  AID  of  50  percent 
of  the  cost. 

I  believe  this  is  an  inducement  to  get 
private  enterprise  to  go  into  these  under- 
developed countries  and  try  to  locate 
favorable  investment  situations.  If  this 
program  is  used  properly,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  it  would  eventually  lessen  the 
need  for  dollar  appropriations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  we  have  been  extrava- 
gant in  the  past,  is  there  any  reason  why 
we  should  now  be  50-percent  extrava- 
gant? Why  not  save  the  entire  amoimt  to 
the  American  taxpayers? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  This  is  a  $1  million 
program.  I  think  that  our  committee  did 
an  excellent  job  in  denying  half  of  what 
was  requested.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  I  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  watch  this  program  very 
closely.  Some  individuals  and  some  of 
these  countries  actually  make  an  invest- 
ment of  their  own  capital  in  these  proj- 
ects if  they  appear  feasible. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  F.!\RBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
cormection  with  this  investment  survey 
program,  we  are  tr>-ing  to  get  the  large 
companies  of  the  United  States  to  invest 
in  these  various  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. We  hope  that  by  getting  them  to 
do  this,  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  us  to 
make  grants  and  it  will  be  unnecessary 
to  provide  foreign  aid. 

How  do  W-;  get  these  people  interested 
in  going  into  these  various  underdevel- 
oped countries,  unless  they  are  large 
companies  like  Mobil  Oil  or  other  large 
companies  which  are  able  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  the  sui-veys — which  manj-  of  the 
large  companies  do — such  as  Anaconda 
Copper  and  Mobil  Oil,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

I  hope  my  explanation  is  satisfactory 
to  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  there  is 
at  least  one  oil  company  listed  In  the  list 
of  companies  which  have  been  paid  off 
under  the  terms  of  the  past  appropri- 
ations for  this  purpose.  Some  of  the  cor- 
porations of  this  country  have  been  paid 
off. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  if  he  will  furnish  me 
the  information,  we  will  try  to  take  the 
other  million  out  next  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  in  your  own  hearings. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  think  we  have  made 


as  large  a  reduction  as  is  possible  in  this 
program  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  dlvl- 
sion  I  demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  47,  noes  62. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

International  organizations  and  programs: 
For  expenses  authorized  by  section  302(a), 
$125,000,000:  Provided.  That  the  President 
shall  seek  to  assure  that  no  contribution  to 
the  tTnited  Nations  Development  Program 
authorized  by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  shall  be  used  for  projects 
for  economic  or  technical  assistance  to  the 
Government  of  Cuba,  so  long  as  Cuba  is  gov- 
erned by  the  Castro  regime:  Provided  fur. 
ther.  That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall 
be  used  to  initiate  any  project,  activity,  or 
program  which  has  not  been  justifled  to  the 
Congress. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    JONES    OF 
MISSOURI 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Mis- 
souri: On  page  3.  line  5,  delete  the  words 
■That  the  President  shall  seek  to  assure 
that";  and  further,  on  line  10,  after  the  word 
•regime"  add  a  comma  and  the  words  "or  to 
any  country  which  has  severed  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  United  States." 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  gentle- 
man reserves  what? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  reserves  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  How  can  the 
gentleman  reserve  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  did  not  have  a  copy 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  am  sorry  I 
did  not  give  the  gentleman  a  copy  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  reserves  a  point  of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  re-read.  We  did  not  have  a  copy  of 

it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
re-read  the  amendment  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Mis- 
souri: On  page  3.  line  5.  delete  the  words 
"That  the  President  shall  seek  to  assure 
that";  and  further,  on  line  10,  after  the  word 
"regime"  add  a  comma  and  the  words  "or 
to  any  country  which  has  severed  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  United  States." 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  on  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  reserves  a  point  of  order  on 
the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  First.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  make  my  position 
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very  clear.  I  am  not  for  any  part  of  this 
bill  But  if  we  are  going  to  have  it.  let 
us  have  it  do  what  we  beUeve  it  says. 

To  start  with,  this  bill  is  inconsistent 
vrith  the  Foreign  Aid  Authorization  Act 
which  was  passed  and  became  law  the 
day  before  yesterday. 

It  is  inconsistent  in  the  wording  in  this 
particular  paragraph. 

The  language  is : 

International  organizations  and  programs: 
For  e.xpenses  authorized  by  section  302(a), 
$125,000,000:  — 

Then  the  language  is — 
provided.  That  the  President  shall  seek  to 
assure  that  no  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations  Development  Program  authorized  by 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
fended,  shall  be  used  for  projects— 

And  so  forth.  All  I  would  do  is  say: 
Provided.  That    no    contribution    to    the 
United   Nations    Development    Program    au- 
thorized by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  shall 
be  used  for  projects- 

And  so  forth.  Then  I  would  add— in- 
stead of  dealing  with  just  Cuba  alone— 
the  words — 

or  to  anv  other  country  which  has  severed 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States. 

That  would  apply,  of  course,  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  or  to  any  other 
nation  that  has  severed  diplomatic  rela- 

The  reason  why  I  say  this  whole  bill  is 
Lnccnsistent  is  because  it  says  that  we 
cannot  spend  any  of  this  money  that 
is  given  to  these  international  organiza- 
tions, for  projects  in  countries  that  have 
severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States. 

I  spent  last  week  at  a  meeting  of  the 
FAG  in  Rome.  The  FAO  is  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations.  There  are  116  contribut- 
ing nations  to  the  FAO. 

The  United  States  contributes  31.91 
percent  of  all  the  money  that  is  spent 
by  the  FAO.  There  are  38  African  Na- 
tions, constituting  one-third  of  the  mem- 
bership, and  with  just  a  few  m.ore  mem- 
bers with  them  they  can  dictate  the 
policies  and  how  this  money  is  spent 
under  FAO. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  development  program,  which 
is  mentioned  in  this  particular  para- 
graph I  am  seeking  to  amend.  There 
the  United  States  has  made  a  pledge 
of  $70  miUion  to  the  United  Nations  de- 
velopment program,  and  all  of  the  pro- 
grams that  pertain  to  agriculture,  food, 
forestry  and  fisheries  come  out  of  this 
fund  and  are  administered  by  FAO. 

Now.  this  is  a  little  confusing,  but  the 
United  States  has  originally  pledged 
$45,353,000.  but  in  addition  to  that  we 
have  announced  a  total  pledge  of  $70 
naillion  provided  that  it  does  not  exceed 
40  percent  of  the  funds. 

The  older  Members  here  will  remem- 
ber, when  we  first  got  into  the  United 
Nations  we  were  contributing  more  than 
40  percent.  Over  the  years  some  of  us 
have  finally  gotten  that  down  to  this 
31.91  percent.  But  we  still  want  to  be 
the  "big  dog"  so  far  as  payments  are 
concerned,  while  we  are  permitting  all 
these  other  nations  to  come  In,  and  to- 
gether they  dictate  how  the  money  is 
spent. 


I  should  like  to  remind  the  Members 
that  although  we  are  contributing  31.91 
percent  to  the  FAO  there  are  47  nations 
that  are  contributing  not  4  percent,  not 
four-tenths  of  1  percent,  but  four- 
hundredths  of  1  percent.  That  is  47  of 
the  116  nations.  Sixteen  nations  contrib- 
ute more  than  1  percent  each. 

As  I  have  said  on  many  occasions 
whenever  the  United  States  contributes 
as  much  as  40  percent — and  sometimes 
we  put  up  70  to  90  percent — we  could  ac- 
complish more  for  our  friends  and  have 
more  friends  if  we  would  operate  such 
programs  unilaterally. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
be  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object^ 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  going  to  ask  for  5  minutes. 
If  I  cannot  get  5,  there  is  no  use  in 
getting  2. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,    I   object. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  That  is  what 
I  was  waiting  for.  I  can  assure  you  no- 
body else  will  have  any  more  time  under 
this  bill. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  amendment 
is  not  in  order. 
If  I  may  speak  on  it  briefly? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  may 
be  heard  on  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  does  not  serve  just  to  per- 
fect a  legislative  provision  that  might 
be  protected  by  the  rule  adopted  earlier, 
but  it  seeks  to  expand  into  a  whole  new 
area  not  contemplated  in  the  present 
legislative  provision  and  purports  to  deal 
with  countries  with  which  we  have 
broken  diplomatic  relations.  We  would 
be  adding  a  whole  new  section  since  the 
amendment  is  not  limited  to  funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  certainly 
do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  surprised  that  anybody  would  try 
to  say  this  was  not  germane  to  this  bill 
or  that  a  point  of  order  could  be  raised 
to  it  because  under  your  basic  law  here  it 
tells  about  how  these  things  shall  be 
limited.  If  you  are  going  to  limit  these 
payments,  yov.  do  not  want  to  say  that 
•'the  President  shall  seek  to  assure."  You 
want  to  make  it  a  positive  tiling  and  say 
that  no  contribution  to  the  U.N.  devel- 
opment program  authorized  by  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  shall  be  used 
for  projects  for  economic  or  technical 
assistance  to  the  government  of  Cuba  so 
long  as  Cuba  is  governed  by  the  Castro 
regime,  or  to  any  other  country  that  has 
severed  diplomatic  relations. 

In  other  words,  you  have  one  restric- 
tion there  restricting  it  to  only  one  coun- 


try, whereas  there  are  other  countries  in 
the'  same  category  where  we  do  not  have 
diplomatic  relations.  If  it  is  germane 
to  have  Cuba  in  here,  it  is  certainly 
germane  to  have  other  countries  in  that 
we  do  not  have  diplomatic  relations  with. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ready 

to  rule. 

The  gentleman  offered  an  amendment 
to  line  5  which  would  strike  out  the 
words  "that  the  President  shall  seek  to 
assure  that"  and  on  line  10  strike  out 
the  colon  and  insert  a  comma  after  the 
word  "regime"  and  after  the  comma 
add  the  words  "or  to  any  country  which 
has  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States." 

The  section  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  is  offered  is  legislation  which 
has  been  permitted  to  remain  by  waiver 
of  points  of  order.  Such  legislative  pro- 
visions can  be  perfected  by  germane 
amendments. 

The  Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri is  germane  and  therefore  overrules 
the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  this  reluctantly.  I 
have  argued  for  many  years  against 
tui-ning  over  large  sums  of  U.S.  dollars 
to  international  organizations  but  once 
we  make  our  contribution  to  an  inter- 
national organization  we  have  no  further 
control  over  those  dollars  or  as  to  how 
those  dollars  may  be  allocated.  You 
have  to  stretch  your  imagination  pretty 
far  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  are  making 
a  contribution  to  Cuba.  That  is  not  a 
matter  of  fact  so  far  as  U.S.  dollars  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  contribute 
money  to  these  international  funds, 
money  which  will  be  matched  by  other 
nations  ultimately— some  part  of  the 
money  can  go  into  many  countries,  be- 
cause'a  large  number  of  these  countries 
also  contribute  to  the  United  Nations. 
In  our  bill  we  said  that  the  President 
shall  try  to  assure  that  no  part  of  our 
contribution  goes  to  Cuba. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  hopeful  that 
this  bit  of  encouragement  would  have 
the  purpose  and  lead  these  people  to 
understand  that  if  we  continue  making 
a  contribution  to  the  Children's  Fund 
this  would  be  most  helpful. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  like  this  situa- 
tion any  better  than  does  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones  1.  But  repeat- 
ing, if  I  may.  wlien  you  turn  money  over 
to  international  organizations,  we  have 
no  further  control  over  it  and  have  no 
examination  oversight  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  that  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri  will 
not  insist  upon  his  amendment  but  will 
give  this  subcommittee  an  opportunity  to 
develop  language  which  is  adequate  to 
deal  v.lth  the  problem. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  sentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Was  it  not 
the  intent  of  the  committee  to  try  to 
prevent  money  being  used  in  countries 
such  as  Cuba,  for  instance? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Very  definitely  so. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  All  right,  now 
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does  not  the  gentleman  think  that  by 
putting  in  language  saying  that  no  con- 
tribution shall  be  made  to  countries  of 
this  nature  that  this  will  make  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  more  specific? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  We  do  not  make  a 
contribution  in  this  respect,  particularly 
with  reference  to  Communist  countries. 
We  make  a  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations.  We  make  this  contribution 
along  with  many  other  participating  na- 
tions. However,  after  it  is  turned  over  to 
the  United  Nations,  it  is  put  into  one 
fund,  and  there  is  no  way  by  which  we 
can  determine  what  part  is  allocated  out 
of  the  funds  contributed  by  the  United 
States  and  what  part  is  allocated  out 
of  the  funds  contributed  by  other  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Shriver]  suggested  this  lan- 
guage last  year. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  purpose  of  the 
language  was  designed  to  the  effect  that 
the  President  shall  seek  to  assure  that 
these  contributions  are  not  used  in  this 
fashion? 

In  other  words,  is  not  the  objective  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Jones]  the  objective  of  the 
language  in  the  committee  bill? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
are  absolutely  correct.  Personally,  I 
would  like  to  state  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations that  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Operations  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  tried  to  improve  this 
bill.  We  have  gone  into  lengthy  discus- 
sions with  many  Members  of  the  House 
during  the  course  of  our  hearings,  more 
so  than  we  have  done  in  any  one  year 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
we  have  a  tight  bill,  a  bill  which  Is 
tighter  than  many  Members  would  like 
to  have.  However,  we  call  upon  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  to  con- 
tinue to  have  a  httle  faith  in  their  sub- 
committee, and  we  shall  continue  to  try 
to  tighten  it  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  Committee 
will  vote  down  this  amendment,  and  give 
this  subcommittee  an  opportunity  to 
tighten  up  the  provisions  thereof. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  purpose  in  asking  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Louisiana  to 
yield  is  because  I  just  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  and  the 
members  of  his  committee  for  his  efforts 
in  trying  to  extend  to  us  a  helping  hand 
in  an  effort  to  make  it  a  little  more  pal- 
atable to  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
to  the  people  generally. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  for  those  remarks  and  I 
am  sorry  to  realize  that  we  will  lose  his 
services  after  next  year.  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman will  have  a  change  of  mind.  If 


not.  I  hope  the  gentleman's  constituents 
will  draft  him  to  run  for  reelection.  I 
congratulate  the  gentleman  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  upon  the  intent 
of  the  language  which  he  has  offered 
and  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  offered. 

SUBSTITUTE    AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR. 
FRELI.NGHUVSEN 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  a  substitute  amendment  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Frelinchuysen 
as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri:  On  page  3  line  4 
after  the  colon  strike  out  "Provided"  and 
strike  out  lines  5  through   12,  Inclusive. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  briefly 
t^  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  May  I  inquire  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
inasmuch  as  the  gentleman  is  knowledge- 
able about  facts.  When  we  talk  about  the 
fact  that  we  would  lose  certain  moneys 
that  we  put  into  the  U.N. — could  the  gen- 
tleman enlighten  the  Members  of  the 
House  as  to  what  has  happened  to  the 
$100  million  which  we  loaned  to  the  U.N. 
some  years  ago? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman  the  interest  on  that 
loan  is  being  repaid  by  the  U.N.  through 
reduction  in  the  contribution  which  we 
do  make  to  the  U.N. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Out  of  our  contributions. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Like  the  Gen- 
tleman from  Missouri,  I  would  like  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  I  must  say  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  sounds  like  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
in  explaining  the  language  which  is  in 
the  bill. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
strike  all  the  language  on  lines  5  through 
12  on  page  3.  I  do  so  for  a  very  simple 
reason:  that  we  already  have  the  iden- 
tical language,  not  similar,  but  identical 
language  in  existing  law.  I  refer  to  sec- 
tion 301ib>  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  as  amended,  two  sentences. 
Let  me  read  them: 

Contributions  to  the  United  Nations  De- 
velopment Program  for  the  calendar  years 
succeeding  1961  may  not  exceed  forty  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  contributed  for 
such  purpose  (Including  assessed  and  audited 
local  costs)  for  each  year. 

Then  listen  to  this: 

The  President  shall  seek  to  assure  that  no 
contribution  to  the  United  Nations  develop- 
ment program  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be 
used  for  projects  for  economic  or  technical 
assistance  to  the  Government  of  Cuba,  so 
long  as  Cuba  is  governed  by  the  Castro 
regime. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  language  is  sheer 
surplusage.  We  already  have  the  identi- 
cal provision  which  does  seek  to  get  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government  to 
see  to  it  that  none  of  our  money  is  used 
for  these  purposes. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  legislative 
morass  into  which  we  could  get  ourselves 
could  be  endless  if  we  should  draft  such 
language. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  at  this  time. 


and  I  take  note  of  the  hour,  6:25  p.^ 
that  I  have  seven  similar  amendments 
which  propose  simply  to  strike  from  ap- 
propriation  bills  legislative  items  which 
are  already  on  the  books,  or  in  the  au- 
thorization  bill  which  was  signed  by  the 
President  2  days  ago,  or  in  the  basic  for- 
eign aid  legislation. 

Under  no  circumstances  do  we  need  a 
repetition  of  similar  language  in  the  lan- 
guage which  I  will  seek  to  strike. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  will  be  glad 

to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 

Mr.    JONES    of    Missouri.    In    other 

words,   you   want   to   give   the   help  to 

Cuba? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Of  course  I 
do  not  want  to  give  help  to  Cuba.  I  just 
read  the  language. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  That  is  being 
taken  out  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  was  listening. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Yes;  I  was 
listening.  You  say  because  it  is  in  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill  you  do  not 
want  to  repeat  it  in  this  appropriation 
bill. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  How  many 
times  do  we  need  to  repeat,  even  for 
the  densest  person,  what  is  already  on 
the  books?  If  it  is  on  the  books  once.  I 
believe  that  should  be  enough.  I  see  no 
value  to  be  gained  in  putting  it  on  the 
books  twice  that  we  do  not  want  the 
United  Nations  development  program 
giving  support  to  the  Castro  regime- 
nothing  will  be  gained  by  adding  it  in. 
here. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
rise  in  support  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey.  I  agree  with  him. 

This  identical  language  is  in  the  pres- 
ent law,  and  therefore  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity to  put  it  in  this  bill  here.  So  I  go 
along  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
included  in  his  amendment  this  language 
on  line  10:  "that  no  part  of  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  used  to  initiate  any 
project,  activity,  or  program  which  has 
not  been  justified  to  the  Congress." 

Do  you  favor  giving  them  this  kind  of 
authority  to  initiate  projects  which  have 
not  been  justified  to  the  Congress? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Well,  I  could 
quote  the  words  of  the  gentleman  him- 
self back  to  him.  The  gentleman  said 
we  have  no  authority  over  individual 
projects  advanced  by  the  United  Nations 
development  program.  I  would  suggest 
it  would  be  entirely  inappropriate  even 
for  language  that  would  suggest  that  we 
do  have  such  control. 

I  deliberately  included  in  my  amend- 
ment to  strike  the  provisions  to  which 
the  gentleman  refers. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  This  is  not  justified  by 
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,hP  United  Nations  Organization,  but 
:Z  qtate  Department  does  have  to  jus- 
S;  these  lunds.  We  have  the  right  of 
fhe  examination  ourselves  before  we  give 
[Jem  money  to  initiate  these  projects  or 

^M^rroELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man my  memory  may  be  short,  but  it 
"^L  to  me  that  the  gentleman  from 
'^.^siana  himself  said  we  did  have  no 
wntrol  over  individual  projects  financed 
hv  the  United  Nations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
eentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  substitute  amend- 

'"under  the  substitute  amendment,  you 
would  strike  out,  in  my  considered  judg- 
ment the  best  language  that  we  have  in 
this  ijill  and  it  would  allow  them  to 
initiate  new  projects  prior  to  justifying 
those  projects  to  the  Congress. 

I  would  have  no  particular  quarrel 
with  the  gentleman's  amendment  had  he 
not  included  that  language  which  I 
quote: 

No  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  used 
to  initiate  anv  project,  activity  or  program 
which  has  not  been  Justified  to  the  Congress. 


I  trust  you  will  vote  down  the  substi 
tute  and  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

If  the  language  that  is  attempted  to  be 
stricken  here  were  exactly  the  language 
of  the  law,  I  would  see  no  objection  to  it. 
But  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
pointed  out  there  is  a  provision  in  this 
act  that  is  stricken  which  is  not  in  exist- 
ing law  and  which  I  think  should  be  in 

the  law. 

I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  who  a  few  min- 
utes ago  said  that  he  supported  this 
amendment  if  he  still  supports  it  know- 
ing that  they  are  taking  out  that  provi- 
sion which  is  not  in  the  regular  law  but  is 

in  the  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Looking  that  over,  I  cer- 
tainly support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  down  to 
line  10.  But  as  to  the  remaining  feature, 
vihich  was  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
ranking  minority  Member  in  committee, 
providing  further  that  "No  part  of  this 
appropriation  shall  be  used  to  initiate 
anv  aroject,  activity,  or  program  which 
has  not  been  justified  to  the  Congress." 
I  believe  that  should  remain  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  by  his  amendment  would  take 
that  out.  I  think  we  are  agreed  that  it 
should  remain  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
the  purpose  of  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey, but  I  rise  to  speak  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  question  that 
goes  to  the  very  heart  and  essence  of 
international  programs.  These  are  no^ 
operated  by  the  United  States.  We  con 
tribute  and  other  nations  contribute.  We 
have  been  for  years. 


Many  Members  of  this  Congress  have 
been  saying  we  would  be  better  off  or  the 
foreign  aid  program  would  be  better  off 
if  we  could  get  more  of  the  wealthy  coun- 
tries like  Britain,  France,  Japan,  and 
West  Germany  to  contribute  to  this  task 
of  international  development.  This  Is  the 
mechanism  for  doing  it. 

This  has  been  true  of  technical  as- 
sistance. These  are  not  handouts.  These 
are  free  investment  opportunity  pro- 
grams and  the  program  itself  is  admin- 
istered and  operated  by  a  great  Amer- 
ican. Paul  G.  Hoffman,  whom  we  all 
respect. 

But  we  cannot  control  by  a  veto  power 
the  way  in  which  our  contributions  can 
be  used.  If  we  were  to  start  this  prece- 
dent, there  are  all  kinds  of  other  coun- 
tries that  might  have  the  idea  as  to  how 
they  might  like  to  have  their  funds  used. 
Israel  contributes  to  these  programs— 
a  small  amount  to  be  sure— but  it  does 
not  try  to  put  restrictions  on  it  and  say, 
"No  Israeli  funds  can  be  used  to  help  the 
Arab  States." 

The  Arab  States  contribute  something 
to  these  funds  and  they  do  not  say.  "None 
of  the  funds  can  be  used  to  help  Israel." 
For  us  to  try  to  get  into  the  business 
of  trying  to  exercise  a  veto  power  as  to 
how  our  contributions  to  these  inter- 
national programs  are  to  be  used  would 
be  a  great  mistake  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  on  his  obser- 
vation. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  made  It 
perfectly  clear  at  this  time  that  the  ef- 
fect of  that  particular  clause  is  precisely 
what  would  happen.  In  our  debate  over 
the  years  we  keep  saying  that  other  na- 
tions should  participate.  We  talk  about 
multilateral  aid.  Yet,  the  more  we 
tighten  this,  the  more  complicated 
would  be  the  possibilities  of  achieving 
such  an  end. 

So  I  commend  the  gentleman  for  call- 
ing this  to  our  attention. 

I  hope  the  substitute  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
Is  adopted. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man^- ,  .     ,      .-L. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  think  the 
gentleman  emphasizes  the  Importance 
of  striking  this  provisio— the  program 
that  is  referred  to  in  this  paragraph  as 
the  United  Nations  development  pro- 
gram. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  justify  tne 
United  Nations  development  program  by 
Congress  or  to  Congress  before  funds 
could  be  made  available  to  it,  we  ob- 
viously would  be  actually  nullifying  our 
obligations  for  these  programs. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  in  colloquy  eariier  to- 
day I  had  with  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  was  satisfied  that  the 
last  sentence  referred  only  to  the 
agency,  that  one  agency  would  be  con- 


sidered a  project,  and  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  justify  thousands  of  proj- 
ects within  one  agency.  I  am  not  talkiiig 
about  that  aspect. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BINGHAM,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  As  the  gentleman  has 
properly  observed,  what  in  effect  we 
would  be  doing  would  be  to  make  a  bi- 
lateral program  out  of  what  was  a  uni- 
lateral program,  which  is  exactly  con- 
trary to  what  we  hope  for  in  keeping 
these  joint  projects  moving. 

Mr  BINGHAM.  That  is  entirely  cor- 
rect, and  that  has  been  the  spirit  of  these 
programs  since  1945. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  perfecting 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Jones]  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Alliance  for  Progress,  technical  coopera- 
tion and  development  grants.  For  expenses 
authorized  by  section  252.  $75,000,000. 

amendment    offered    by    MR     CROSS 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Gross:  On  page 
3,  strike  all  of  lines  19  through  21, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
somewhat  interested  in  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Bingham]  a  moment  ago  when  he  spoke 
of  the  wealthy  nations  that  we  ought  to 
cultivate,  and  among  them  he  included 
the  British.  Well,  if  I  correctly  read  the 
morning  newspaper  today,  the  British 
are  about  to  ask  us  for  a  bUllon  dollars 
to  again  prop  up  the  pound  sterling.  I 
do  not  know  how  much  we  have  invested 
in  the  pound  sterling  in  the  last  year 
or  so,  but  they  are  about  to  ask  a  con- 
sortium of  10  nations— and  you  can  guess 
who  wiU  put  up  the  bulk  of  the  money 
out  of  the  consortium— for  a  biUlon  dol- 
lars. 

And  I  believe  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned the  French.  They  have  cornered 
a  good  deal  of  our  gold,  but  I  do  not  see 
them  putting  out  very  much  around  the 
world.  ,  ,,, 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  briefly  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr  BINGHAM.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  that  it  is  desirable  for  the  French 
and  the  British  to  carry  more  of  the  load 
of  the  development  program  around  the 

world?  ^       ^     , 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  try  to  get  them  to  do 

it. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  That  is  the  purpose 

of  this  program. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  have  heard  that  story 
before,  too.  I  have  heard  It  every  year  for 
the  19  years  I  have  been  in  Congress. 


y 
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Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  would 
strike  $75  million  from  this  bill  which  is 
allegedly  for  the  purpose  of  technical 
cooperation  and  development  grants, 
particularly  in  Latin  America.  It  seems 
to  me  the  time  has  come  for  the  people 
in  Latin  America,  if  they  want  money 
from  the  United  States,  to  borrow  it 
through  hard  loans  just  as  it  would  be 
available  to  our  citizens.  Why  should  we 
hand  out  in  annual  grants  of  $75  million 
or  any  part  of  it? 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  partial  list  of  the 
grants  and  contracts  that  have  been  gen- 
erated through  grants.  Look  them  over. 
It  is  from  the  hearing  record  of  this  sub- 
committee. The  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana IMr.  Passman]  during  the  course  of 
the  hearings  established  the  fact  that 
there  are  131  nations  in  this  world,  and 
this  Government  is  putting  out  some 
kind  of  handout  to  100  of  the  131. 

Then  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana — 
bless  his  soul — went  on  to  say  this,  and 
It  is  to  be  found  in  the  committee  hear- 
ings: 

I  want  you  to  believe  me — I  am  frightened. 
I  think  foreign  aid  Is  going  to  destroy  Amer- 
ica. I  think  we  are  being  overwhelmed  by  a 
bunch  of  clever  politicians,  bankers,  and 
Intellectuals  who  are  absolutely  bleeding  this 
Nation  dry,  and  burning  up  our  resources. 
The  only  wealth  we  have  Ls  our  natural  re- 
sources, and  you  are  using  them  up.  To  me 
it  is  beyond  the  realm  of  reason  that  we  per- 
mit 100  nations  of  the  world  to  use  up  our 
resources. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana for  that  statement.  It  is  splendid. 
Like  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  IMr. 
Jones],  I  am  only  trjing  to  be  helpful 
by  offering  this  amendment  to  cut  $75 
million  out  of  this  bill.  I  trust  the  gentle- 
man will  accept  the  amendment  in  the 
interest  of — I  say  again — stopping  a 
combination  of  foreigners  around  the 
world  from  completely  picking  the 
pockets  of  American  taxpayers. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  continue,  I  am  enjoying 
it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  in  hopes  the  gentle- 
man would  agree  this  was  a  statement 
he  made. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  is  correct.  I  made 
that  statement,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  re- 
tract any  part  of  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  delighted,  and  I  hope 
the  gentleman  will  accept  this  amend- 
ment to  save  his  taxpayers  and  mine  $75 
million. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  As  we 
mentioned  earlier,  this  bill  has  been  re- 
duced over  $1  billion  below  the  budget 
estimate  and  approximately  $729  million 
below  what  was  appropriated  last  year. 
I  do  not  think  we  can  kill  foreign  aid  in 
1  year.  It  may  take  only  2  at  the  rate 
we  are  going. 

May  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee that  Congress  last  year  appropri- 
ated $87,700,000  for  this  program.  This 
year  the  Budget  requested  $110  million. 
The  committee  made  a  reduction  of  $35 
million  below  the  budget  and  $12,700,000 
below  the  appropriation  of  last  year.  So 
I  think  we  have  made  good  progress 
toward  reducing  all  these  items.  I  trust 


the  committee  will  vote  down  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not 
true  that  this  country  over  a  period  of 
years  has  made  a  major  effort  to  promote 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and  is  it  not 
true  that  in  recent  months  the  President 
and  Members  of  Congress  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  have  been  to  Latin  America 
in  order  to  better  stimulate  good  rela- 
tions? Yet,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
President  indicated  a  desire  for  a  much 
larger  program  in  Latin  America  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  the  committee  is 
recommending  a  very  considerable  re- 
duction. In  the  light  of  all  the  circum- 
stances it  would  seem  an  additional  cut 
would  be  most  hurtful  to  America's 
position  in  this  hemisphere. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  chairman.  I  certainly  hope  this 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross], 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  45,  noes,  95. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  102.  Obligations  made  from  funds 
herein  appropriated  for  engineering  and 
architectural  fees  and  services  to  any  indi- 
vidual or  group  of  engineering  and  archi- 
tectural firms  on  any  one  project  in  e.xcess 
of  $25,000  shall  be  reported  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  at  least  twice  an- 
nually. 

COMMrTTEE     AMENDMENTS     OFFERED     BY      MR. 
PASSMAN 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  several  technical  perfecting  amend- 
ments, which  I  offer  on  behalf  of  the 
committee. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendments  offered  by  Mr. 
Passman:  On  page  6,  line  21.  delete  the  words 
"Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the". 

On  page  9.  line  9.  delete  the  words  "Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  of  the". 

On  page  10.  lines  12  and  13,  delete  the 
words  "Foreign  Affairs  and  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the";  and  on  line  14  delete 
the  words  "Foreign  Relations  and  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  105.  The  Congress  hereby  reiterates 
its  opposition  to  the  seating  in  the  TJnlted 
Nations  of  the  Communist  China  regime  as 
the  representative  of  China,  and  it  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  continuing  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  Communist  regime  In  China 
has  not  demonstrated  its  willingness  to  fulfill 
the  obligations  contained  in  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  and  should  not  be  recog- 
nized to  represent  China  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  the  event  of  the  seating  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
in  the  Security  Council  or  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  President  Is  re- 
quested to  Inform  the  Congress,  Insofar  as 
is  compatible  with  the  requirements  of  na- 
tional security,  of  the  implications  of  this 
action  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  our  foreign  relationships,  Includ- 


ing   that    created    by    membership    in    the 
United  Nations,   together  with   any  recom- 
mendatlons   which   he    may   have   with   re 
spect  to  the  matter. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    DOW 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dow:  On  page 
7,  line  10,  In  section  105,  strike  lines  lo 
through  17,  to  but  not  Including  the  words 
"In  the  event  of  the  seating." 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  amend- 
ment relates  to  the  provision  in  this  ap- 
propriation bill  which  indicates  the  sense 
of  Congress  opposing  the  admission  of 
Communist  China  to  represent  China  in 
the  United  Nations. 

First  off.  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  Be- 
lieve this  is  germane  to  an  appropriation 
bill,  but  that  is  not  relevant  here  in  view 
of  the  rule. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  we  are  stor- 
ing up  a  treasure  of  trouble  for  our 
grandchildren,  Mr  Chairman,  by  these 
vindictive  provisions  in  this  bill  and  sim- 
ilar bills  expressing  an  attitude  of  irrita- 
tion and  dislike  for  a  great  people  across 
the  sea.  That  is  Irrespective  of  what  their 
political  philosophy  may  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  expressing  a  view  of 
this  kind  in  the  bill  we  set  up  antago- 
nisms that  will  prevent  us  from  dealing 
with  China  on  the  very  critical  question 
of  nuclear  arms.  As  you  know,  there  Is  a 
great  series  of  American  bases  surround- 
ing China.  We  have  a  base  in  Korea,  one 
in  Japan,  one  in  Okinawa,  one  in  Taiwan, 
one  on  Guam,  and  one  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  We  are  building  one  in  Vietnam 
and  also  one  in  Thailand.  In  effect  we 
have  said  to  China,  "We  can  exist  with 
you — we  can  co-exist  with  you  as  long 
as  you  allow  us  to  keep  a  chain  around 
your  neck." 

Let  me  say  to  you  gentlemen  that 
China  will  put  up  with  this  just  so  long 
as  her  power  is  limited  and  she  is  inef- 
fectual to  deal  with  it.  But  let  me  as- 
suie  you  also  that  as  soon  as  she  is 
powerful,  she  will  shake  off  this  chain 
and  this  constant  animosity  and  these 
constant  pricks  of  antagonism  that  we 
are  thrusting  at  the  people  of  China, 
and  they  may  result  in  a  great  holo- 
caust. I  am  afraid  that  it  will  not  be  U3 
who  suffer  from  it  but  our  children  and 
our  grandchildren. 

I  am  not  afraid  here  and  we  should 
not  be  afraid  here  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem ourselves,  and  not  leave  it  to  our 
children.  We  should  not  be  so  inespon- 
sible  as  to  leave  this  serious  problem  to 
be  settled  by  our  grandsons. 

The  United  Nations  is  not  necessarily  a 
place  to  meet  only  your  friends.  I 
thought  it  was  the  place  to  meet  your 
enemies  instead  of  fighting  them.  We 
don't  need  a  United  Nations  to  sit  with 
our  friends  like  Canada  and  England.  We 
need  it  to  sit  with  nations  like  China. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  my  message.  I 
know  that  this  amendment  will  not  pass, 
but  believe  me.  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress, there  should  be  some  voices  raised 
that  speak  for  commonsense.  for  good 
judgment,  and  fox  kindness  in  the  world 
in  the  years  before  us. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr  DOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr!  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  admire  him 
in  offering  this  amendment.  I  agree  with 
what  he  says,  and  I  predict  the  same 
fate  for  your  amendment  as  you  do. 
However,  I  believe  it  is  a  good  thing  you 
brought  it  before  the  House.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter we  have  to  face  squarely. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I 
wish  to  say  is  that  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. I  believe  I  speak  for  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  and  ask 
for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  seek 
some  information  from  the  committee. 
First  I  would  like  to  know  how  much 
money  was  appropriated  last  year  for 
administrative  expenses. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Fifty-five  million  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  is  a  re- 
duction of  $13,500  in  the  administrative 
expenses  for  AID. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Thirteen  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Thirteen  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  below  last  year.  In 
addition,  last  year  we  continued  avail- 
able the  unobligated  funds.  If  I  remem- 
ber correctly.  We  have  not  so  provided 
this  year.  Therefore,  It  would  place  the 
total  cut  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,750,- 
000  below  last  year. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes,  if  the  gentleman  can 
add  some  information. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. 

Last  year,  we  appropriated  $55,813,500 
for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  HAYS.  This  year,  if  I  heard  cor- 
rectly, you  appropriated  $55  million,  plus 
$3  million  for  administrative  and  other 
expenses.  So,  that  represents  a  total  sum 
of  $58  million  while  you  are  bragging 
around  here  about  cutting  the  program 
to  the  extent  of  approximately  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars,  while  these 
agencies  will  have  just  as  much  money 
with  which  to  administer  the  program  as 
they  did  last  year? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana.  I  am  sure  there  must  be 
some  explanation  for  it  and  I  would  like 
to  hear  it. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  that  there  is  a  good 
reason.  The  administrative  expenses  for 
AID.    with    reference    to    the    budget 

request 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  is  now  re- 
ferring to  the  budget  request.  My  ques- 
tion was,  how  much  did  you  give  them 
last  year? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  All  right;  we  reduced 
them  to  $55,800,000. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  still  do  not  have  an  an- 
swer, except  that  which  was  given  by  the 
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gentleman    from    Massachusetts     [Mr. 

CONTE] . 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  We  reduced  them  by 
$3,525,000,  plus  an  additional  $145,000  in 
State  administrative  expenses. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Based  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  gentleman  has  been  telling 
us  that  his  committee  has  reduced  this 
total  budget,  the  fact  is  that  it  has  been 
reduced  by  only  3.3  percent. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  not  take 
many  people  to  administer  such  a  tre- 
mendously small  budget.  It  was  my  opin- 
ion that  this  point  was  made,  because  I 
really  feel  that  too  many  bureaus  down- 
town have  too  many  people  sitting  around 
not  doing  enough  work,  and  when  you 
make  this  kind  of  cut,  it  is  not  too  mean- 
ingful. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  mentioned  the  figure 
that  we  appropriated  last  year.  However, 
also  we  appropriated  last  year  the  sum 
of  $4,095,000. 

The  overall  cut  this  year  results  in  the 
fact  that  we  give  to  them  the  sum  of  $55.8 
million,  just  about  what  they  had  last 
vear.  and  for  the  Department  of  State  we 
gave  them  $3,255,000. 

Mr.  HAYS.  In  other  words,  the  only  cut 
you  made  was  in  the  Department  of 
State  and  not  AID? 

Well,  it  is  too  late  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment, but  I  thought  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ought  to  have  this  infor- 
mation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  106.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
any  attempt  bv  foreign  nations  to  create 
distinctions  because  of  their  race  or  religion 
among  American  citizens  In  the  granting  of 
personal  or  commercial  access  or  any  other 
rights  otherwise  available  to  United  States 
citizens  generally  Is  repugnant  to  our  prin- 
ciples: and  in  ail  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  any  foreign  state  arising 
as  a  result  of  funds  appropriated  under  this 
title  these  principles  shall  be  applied  as  the 
President  may  determine. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    FRELINGHTIYSEN 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

-The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Frelinghut- 
sen:  On  page  8.  line  3.  strike  out  lines  3 
through  11,  Inclusive. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  order  to  save  time,  I  would  urge 
that  the  Members  of  the  Committee  sim- 
ply read  the  section  which  I  propose  to 
strike.  It  is  a  very  simple  section.  In  my 
opinion,  it  has  absolutely  no  reason  to 
be  contained  within  an  appropriation  bill. 
And,  therefore,  I  move  to  strike  it  out. 
The  reason  I  move  to  strike  it  out  Is  not 
because  that  I  object  to  the  language, 
but  because  we  have  better  language 
which  has  been  considered  and  which 
has  been  approved  by  both  the  other 
body  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  which  has  already  been  signed  into 
law  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  refer  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1967. 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  read  the 
language  which  covers  this  point: 


In  addition,  the  Congress  declares  that  It 
Is  the  policy  of  the  umted  States  to  support 
the  principles  of  increased  economic  coopera- 
tion and  trade  among  countries,  freedom  of 
the  press,  information,  and  religion,  freedom 
of  navigation  In  International  waterways,  and 
recognition  of  the  right  of  all  private  per- 
sons to  travel  and  pursue  their  lawful 
activities  without  discrimination  as  to  race 
or  religion.  The  Congress  further  declares 
that  any  distinction  made  by  foreign  nations 
between  American  citizens  because  of  race. 
color,  or  religion  in  the  granting  of.  or  the 
exercise  of.  personal  or  other  rights  available 
to  American  citizens  Is  repugnant  to  our 
principles. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  if  we  could  get 
the  concurrence  of  the  distinguished 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  there 
would  be  less  trouble  with  a  simple 
amendment  like  this.  But,  I  would  hope 
that  this  would  do  no  violence  as  to  what 
they  have  in  mind: 

Mr.  PASS^L\N.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  re- 
member histoiT  correctly,  this  language 
was  put  in  the  bill  by  the  other  body  sev- 
eral years  ago  and  has  been  carried  in 
this  bill  since. 

I  see  no  objection  to  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  unless  other  members  of 
the  committee  would  like  to  object? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  see 
no  objection  to  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinghuysen]  either. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinghtty- 

SENl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Passman i 
there  were — ayes  82,  noes  69. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Passman 
and  Mr.  Hays. 

The  Committee  again  divided;  and 
the  tellers  reported  that  there  were — 
ayes  102,  noes  84. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  <H.R.  13893'  making  ap- 
propriations for  foreign  assistance  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


REQUEST  TO  MEET  AT  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
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adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  HALL,  and  Mr.  HAYS 
objected. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
what  time  we  will  meet  tomorrow  to 
continue  debate? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Of  course,  the  business 
In  order  is  the  business  before  the  House, 
which  is  the  foreign  aid  appropriation 
bill,  and  the  House  will  meet  at  the 
usual  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon. 


ANTIGUN  FORCES  ARE  IN  THE 
SADDLE 

Mr.  snCES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  snCES.  Mr.  Speaker.  New  York 
City's  hastily  considered  bill  outlawing 
rifles  and  shotguns  in  that  city  unless 
they  are  licensed  and  registered,  began 
generating  ill  effects  even  before  the  bill 
was  signed  Into  law  by  the  mayor.  The 
new  law  imposes  a  license  fee  of  $3  for 
each  weapon.  However,  it  has  now  been 
estimated  that  the  process  of  bureauc- 
racy will  Increase  the  cost  of  registra- 
tion to  as  much  as  $25  per  weapon,  and 
new  legislation  is  in  preparation  to  au- 
thorize this  increase.  The  bill  requires  all 
persons  owning  or  buying  shotguns  to 
obtain  a  license  from  a  new  firearms  con- 
trol board  and  to  register  their  weapons. 
Only  persons  with  gun  permits  will  be 
allowed  to  buy  ammunition.  Previously, 
the  city's  Sullivan  law  has  required  own- 
ers of  pistols  to  obtain  a  license  for  them. 

This  latest  invasion  of  the  law-abiding 
citizen's  right  to  own  firearms  for  his 
own  protection  is  a  forerunner  of  things 
to  come.  The  antigun  forces  are  marshal- 
ing for  a  drive  in  Washington  early  next 
year  for  the  passage  of  national  antigun 
laws.  Having  obtained  approval  of  bills 
from  subcommittees  in  each  branch  of 
the  Congress,  they  are  now  closer  to  a 
long-dreamed-of  goal — that  of  requiring 
registration  of  weapons  nationwide  or 
even  preventing  private  ownership  of 
weapons. 

Obviously,  the  New  York  City  bill  will 
not  prevent  ownership  of  firearms  by 
criminals.  This  element  can  purchase  its 
weapons  in  the  black  market  or  steal 
them.  The  law-abiding  citizen,  who  daily 
Is  subjected  to  greater  danger  as  crime 
rates  increase,  finds  himself  more  and 
more  defenseless  where  antigun  laws  are 
in  effect.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that 
elements  who  want  to  deprive  Americans 
of  the  right  to  own  weapons  are  in  the 


saddle  and  riding  hard  for  complete  con- 
trol of  all  firearms. 

A  recent  study  of  the  cure-all  firearms 
legislation  enacted  in  April  1965  in  Phila- 
delphia shows  that  the  laws  have  yet  to 
produce  any  measurable  effects  on  the 
social  ills  of  crime  and  violence,  but  have 
produced  sales  slumps  in  the  gun  busi- 
ness which  have  cost  the  city  approxi- 
mately SI  million  in  tax  revenues. 

All  New  York  State  citizens  face  the 
same  restrictions  in  the  near  future. 
The  New  York  Times  has  reported  that 
Governor  Rockefeller  will  ask  the  next 
legislature  to  enact  uniform,  statewide 
registration  requirements  for  possession 
and  sale  of  all  pistols  and  long  gims. 
He  is  also  going  to  ask  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  strengthen  firearms  legisla- 
tion. 

LEGAL  FTHICS  VIOLATED  BY  DI- 
RECTIVE OF  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
SYSTEM  DIRECTOR 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  luian- 
Lmous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  just 
come  to  my  attention  that  Gen.  Lewis 
B.  Hershey.  Director  of  the  Selective 
Service  System,  has  instructed  all  selec- 
tive service  appeal  agents  to  make  known 
to  the  local  board  and  other  State  direc- 
tors any  violations  of  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  by  any  registrant  or  non- 
registrant.  In  this  very  rash  and  arbi- 
trary directive,  he  has  requested  every 
selective  service  app)eal  agent  who  is  also 
an  attorney  to  violate  one  of  the  most 
important  canons  of  legal  ethics,  the 
confidentiality  of  the  attorney-client 
relationship,  and  become  a  secret  agent 
for  the  System. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  law,  the 
appeal  agent  is  appointed  to  assist  the 
selective  service  registrant  in  the  prep- 
aration of  his  appeal  from  the  finding  of 
a  selective  service  board.  The  appeal 
agent  acts  as  the  agent  and  attorney  for 
the  registrant.  He  is  delegated  to  pro- 
tect the  legal  rights  of  the  registrant  on 
a  voluntary  basis.  Selective  service  boards 
customarily  refer  registrants  to  the  ap- 
peal agent,  instead  of  recommending 
that  he  seek  out  his  own  attorney  in 
making  his  appeal.  The  appeal  agent 
was  established  as  the  "protector"  of  the 
rights  of  the  registrant  and  not  as  an  in- 
former. 

Under  General  Hershey's  current  di- 
rective, the  appeal  agent  must  violate 
every  canon  of  ethical  procedure  in  the 
legal  profession.  He  must  violate  con- 
fidentiality and  report  all  information  he 
receives  from  the  registrant  to  the  selec- 
tive service  board. 

I  am  directing  the  attention  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  to  General 
Hershey's  effort  to  make  a  mockerj-  of 
the  legal  services  provided  by  the  appeal 
agent.  His  order  makes  it  impossible  for 
members  of  the  legal  profession  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  voluntary  service  with- 
out violating  the  lawyers'  code  of  ethics. 
Following  is  a  copy  of  General  Hershey's 


directive  of  October  26.  1967,  to  all  selec- 

five  service  appeal  agents: 

Letter  to  Aix  Government  Appeal  Agents 

Violations  of  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967  and  the  Selective  Service  Regu- 
lations by  registrants  and  nonreglstrants  are 
of  utmost  concern  to  all  members  of  the 
Selective  Service  System,  as  well  as  those  of 
our  citizens  whose  principal  thought  is  the 
well-being  of  our  country.  Section  12  of  the 
Act  lists  the  penalties. 

I,  therefore,  request  each  GoverruTient  Ap- 
peal Agent  to  make  known  to  the  local  board 
any  knowledge  of  such  violations  by  a  reg- 
istrant. Any  knowledge  of  a  violation  by  a 
nonregistrdnt  or  registrant  of  a  local  board 
not  your  own  should  be  refjorted  to  the  Sta:< 
Director. 

The  preceding  requests  are  made  in  order 
that  registrants  who  have  failed  to  comply 
may  be  expeditiously  processed  by  their  local 
board  as  delinquents  and  that  nonreglstrants 
who  violate  the  law  may  be  promptly  reponed 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  prosecution. 

Yotu-  opinion  as  to  p>osslble  prosecution  in 
each   Instance  will   be   appreciated. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  thanks  for  j'our 
services  to  the  Selective  Service  System  and 
for  the  cooperation  and  attention  I  know  you 
will  so  willingly  give  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lewis  B.  Hershey, 

Director. 


FEAR  OF  IRRATIONAL  FORCES 
SAPS  INVESTOR  CONFIDENCE 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  experienced  journalists  in  the  field 
of  economic  news  Is  Harold  B.  Dorsey, 
whose  syndicated  column  frequently  puts 
into  perspective  many  of  the  problems 
our  Nation  faces. 

In  a  recent  column,  Mr.  Dorsey  asked 
some  very  pertinent  questions  about  the 
effect  on  the  investment  community  if 
Congress  fails  to  pass  the  surcharge  the 
President  has  requested. 

Mr.  Dorsey  raised  an  important  point 
when  he  said : 

It  Is  the  developing  fear  that  business  and 
financial  markets  will  be  at  the  mercy  of 
blind  Irrational  forces — rather  than  under 
rational  policy  direction — that  has  sapped 
Investor  confidence  in  recent  weeks. 

I  believe  it  is  helpful  to  the  Members 
of  Congress  to  have  the  views  of  journal- 
ists like  Mr.  Dorsey  before  us  as  we  de- 
bate the  tax  question  and  consider  the 
atmosphere  now*  prevailing  in  the  invest- 
ment community. 

For  that  reason  I  insert  In  the  Record 

Mr.  Dorsey's  column,  which  appeared  in 

the  Washington  Post  of  November  13: 

Fear  of  Irrational  Forces  Saps  Investor 

Confidence 

(By  Harold  B.  Dorsey) 

Neta'  York.  November  12. — The  stock  and 
bond  markets  have  been  sliding  since  early 
October  when  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  voted  to  put  aside  consideration 
of  the  surtax  bill.  Hope  that  this  legislation 
will  be  enacted  before  the  end  of  the  year 
has  almost  vanished. 

But  If  the  surcharge  falls  this  year,  what 
can  be  the  odds  in  1968 — an  election  year' 
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will  congress  suddenly  "get  religion?"  Or 
^111  ooUtical  warfare  for  partisan  advantage 
intensify?  The  latter  poeslblUty  has  begun 
'to  look  all  too  likely. 

It  is  the  developing  fear  that  business  and 
financial  markets  will  be  at  the  mercy  of 
blind  irrational  forces— rather  than  under 
rational  policy  direction— that  has  sapped 
investor  confidence  in  recent  weeks. 

Uppermost  in  the  minds  of  investment 
mangers  is  the  fear  that  we  may  see  a  repeat 
of  the  1966  experience,  when  the  Federal 
Reserve  abruptly  tightened  its  credit  policy 
•o  the  point  of  contracting  the  money  sup- 
Div  The  tightening  monetary  policy  was  ac- 
companied by  a  sharp  decline  in  the  stock 
and  bond  markets  from  April  through  early 
October.  Now.  some  of  the  more  pessimistic 
ananclal  observers  are  already  talking  darkly 
about  the  possibility  of  a  "financial  panic". 
The  Treasury  will  have  completed  its  major 
"new  money"  financing  operations  for  1967 
bv  November  15.  when  payment  is  due  on  its 
list  offering.  For  the  first  time  since  last 
June,  therefore,  the  Fed  will  have  more 
elbow  room  to  set  Its  credit  policy  through 
the  end  of  the  year  in  terms  of  what  is  best 
for  the  economy,  without  worrying  about 
interfering  with  Treasury  financing  oper- 
ations. 

In  \iew  of  the  rapid  expansion  of  the 
money  supply  over  the  past  year,  some  ob- 
servers are  assuming  that  the  monetary  au- 
thorities will  cut  down  on  the  supply  of  bank 
reserves,  which  In  turn  would  restrict  the 
growth  of  money  supply. 

The  investment  community  may.  how- 
ever, have  become  overly  pessimistic  with 
regard  to  credit  policy.  It  Is  not  likely  that 
the  money  managers  will  act  so  precipi- 
tously as  they  did  in  1966.  The  unhappy  re- 
sults of  last  year's  restrictive  monetary  ac- 
tions probably  haunt  the  minds  of  Federal 
Reserve  officials.  Moreover,  the  bond  mar- 
ket is  already  severely  depressed.  In  its  pres- 
ent state  of  mind,  tightening  of  credit  pol- 
icy might  badly  demoralize  the  bond  mar- 
ket. 

The  monetary  authorities  might  also  con- 
sider the  fact  that  the  economy  is  not  boom- 
ing as  of  this  moment.  Reflecting  the  current 
lack  of  driving  force  In  the  economy,  de- 
mand by  business  for  bank  loans  is  rela- 
tively sluggish. 

Through  the  remainder  of  1967.  a  combi- 
nation of  strikes  In  the  auto  Industry  (some 
Detroit  observers  feel  certain  that  General 
Motors  will  be  struck)  and  the  high  inter- 
est rates  may  continue  to  check  the  economy 
sufficiently  so  that  a  real  decision  on  mone- 
tary policy  may  be  delayed  until  next  year 
when  the  auto" industry  will  presumably  be 
producing  full-tilt. 

But  even  with  a  January  1  tax  increase. 
Treasury  Under-Secretary  Deming  has  pro- 
jected about  $5  billion  in  Treasury  borrow- 
ing In  the  first  quarter.  If  the  tax  Increase 
Is  delayed  or  rejected  the  Treasury  would 
have  to  borrow  at  least  $7  billion  In  the  first 
quarter.  With  such  a  large  amount  of  Treas- 
ury borrowing  in  either  case,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve would  again  be  "even  keeling"  the 
money  market  in  the  early  months  of  the 
year.  So  a  move  toward  restricting  the 
money  supply  would  probably  have  to  be  put 
OS  until  the  second  quarter. 

Meanwhile  there  remains  some  hope  that 
a  compromise  solution  in  fiscal  restraint — 
perhaps  along  the  lines  recently  suggested 
by  Senator  Dlrksen — may  ultimately  win 
approval.  For  the  time  being,  however,  the 
current  condition  of  the  stock  and  bond 
markets  was  well  described  by  President 
Johnson  when  he  recently  observed:  ".  .  . 
They  (the  markets)  do  not  know  today  what 
to  expect  from  the  Congress  now  or  in  the 
future  so  far  as  taxes  are  concerned.  I  think 
when  you  have  an  uncertain  future,  you 
have  uncertain  markets  and  you  have  un- 
certain stock  prices." 


OKLAHOMA'S  60TH  BIRTHDAY 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 16.  1907,  Oklahoma  was  admitted  as  a 
State  into  the  Union  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  It  is  my  native  State.  I  am 
one  of  its  Congressmen.  To  me.  it  is  a 
high  honor  on  this  occasion  to  congratu- 
late Oklahoma  on  60  years  of  great 
growth  and  vast  progress. 

To  the  people  of  the  Nation  and  of  the 
world,   Oklahoma   Is  better  known   be- 
cause   of    a    play,    "Green    Grows    the 
Lilacs,"  written  by  one  of  its  native  sons, 
Lynn  Rlggs,  and  afterw'ard  converted  by 
skilled    songwriters    into    the    musical 
comedy.     "Oklahoma."     Possibly     also, 
Oklahoma  is  better  known  to  the  world 
because  of  its  native  son.  Will  Rogers, 
that  homely  philosopher  and  magnifi- 
cent humorist  whose  wTitings  and  lec- 
tures enthralled  and  entertained  millions 
Including  the  crowned  heads,  the  kings, 
and  emperors  of  every  continent.  Okla- 
homans  also  recognize  the  greatness  of 
their  State  by  such  attainments  of  Its 
native  sons.  But.  in  addition,  all  Okla- 
homans  are  proud  of  their  State  because 
of  Its  swift  stride  of  accomplishment  in 
60  years  of  statehood.  It  has  traveled  a 
long  way  from  the  pioneer  life  portrayed 
In  the  musical.  "Oklahoma."  With  topo- 
graphical features  of  great  diversity,  of 
treeless  plains  with  golden  fields  of  wheat 
In  the  west  to  great  forests  In  the  moun- 
tains of  the  east,  with  a  statewide  soil 
of  deep  red  loam  and  black  bottom's  land, 
it  has  become  one  of  the  Nation's  great 
agricultural  centers.  With  this  tremen- 
dous wealth,  it  combines  a  vast  amount 
of  oil.  gas.  lumber,  lumber  products,  and 
coal  In  billions  of  tons. 

With  the  onward  march  of  the  Nation, 
the  great  State  of  Oklahoma  has  also 
marched,  step  by  step  with  the  Republic, 
to  greater  heights  of  prosperity.  From 
the  blue  waters  of  the  Kiamichi  and  Lit- 
tle River  to  the  currents  of  the  Cimarron, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Red  beyond  the 
vast  impounded  waters  of  the  Canadian 
and  the  Arkansas,  the  wheels  of  Industry 
whir  and  purr,  adding  industrial  growth 
to  increased  agricultural  expansion  and 
seven  hundred  millions  of  annual  oil  pro- 
duction. And.  with  a  gross  production  tax 
on  oil.  Oklahoma  has  built  11  great  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  thus  converting  a 
resource  of  consumption  into  the  perma- 
nent as.set  of  an  educated  and  enlight- 
ened citizenrj.'  whose  ancestors  come 
from  three  different  races:  ancestors 
who  fought  for  the  South  and  fought 
for  the  North.  But  now,  in  Oklahoma, 
the  Yanks  and  the  Rebs.  when  they  fight, 
fight  together,  like  the  immortal  45th 
Division,  the  Thunderbirds.  Of  this  divi- 
sion, the  historian  Angle  Debo  wrote: 

They  stopped  briefly  In  North  Africa- 
fought  on  the  blazing  beach  of  Salerno.  They 
established  the  Anzlo  beachhead— they 
fought  north  through  all  of  Italy.  They  made 
their  4th  amphibious  landing  on  the  south  of 
Prance  and  fought  north  across  that  country. 


They  cut  the  Siegfried  line,  crossed  th« 
Rhine  and  moved  southeast  through  Ger- 
many. Thev  stormed  the  Nazi  shrine  of  Nur- 
emburg.  and  rescued  32.000  living  skeleton* 
from  the  horrors  of  Dachau.  In  two  daya 
they  conquered  Munich — and  came  to  the 
end  of  their  trail  in  the  Koenlgsplata— the 
birthplace  of  Nazism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  heroism  the  45th 
Division  had  the  courageous  inspiration 
of  Oklahomans  who  fought  in  World 
War  I— like  full-blood  Choctaw,  Joseph 
Oklahombi,  of  McCurtain  County.  Jo- 
seph stormed  a  German  outpost  contain- 
ing more  than  50  machineguns  and  a 
number  of  trench  mortars,  held  his  posi- 
tion for  4  days  in  the  face  of  Incessant 
barrage,  and  ended  it  all  by  capturing, 
singlehanded.  171  prisoners,  I  was  al- 
ways proud  that  Joseph  Oklahombi  was. 
In  his  lifetime,  a  constituent  and  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  greater  than  its  material 
resources,  Oklahoma  treasures  the  ideal- 
ism and  deep  spiritual  quahties  of  its 
citizenry,  born  out  of  the  trials  and  or- 
deals of  the  pa^t.  but  living  now  in  the 
sunshine  of  high  accomplishment. 

Oklahoma  is  proud  of  its  Indian  broth- 
ers, composing  about  one-third  of  all  the 
Indians  in  the  United  States— a  popula- 
tion which  contributed  to  the  statuarj-  in 
the  Halls  of  the  Capitol  the  tigures  of 
Sequoyah  and  Will  Rogers— a  uopulatlon 
which  contributed  to  the  Nation  Jim 
Thorpe,  a  Sac  and  Fox.  the  greatest  ath- 
lete of  all  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  year  1541.  the  glit- 
tering cavalcade  of  Coronado  explored 
western  plains  centuries  later  a  part  of 
Oklahoma.  In  the  same  year,  the  army 
of  DeSoto  came  to  the  three  forks  of  the 
Grand,  the  Verdigris,  and  the  Arkansas. 
In  eastern  Oklahoma.  Both  were  search- 
ing for  gold,  but  gold  they  did  not  find. 
If  their  spirits  would  come  back  today, 
these  famous  conquistadors  would  find 
a  vast  supply  of  gold— black  gold  as  It 
flows  in  countless  barrels  of  oil  trom  wells 
that  dot  the  countr>'side  like  cornstalks 
in  a  field  of  corn,  white  gold  in  thousands 
of  fields  of  cotton,  yellow  gold  in  the 
eolden   wheat   fields   of   the   West  that 
would  feed  10  nations  the  size  of  ancient 
Spain — gold  produced  annually  that  in 
the  measurements  of  wealth  would  dwarf 
to  Insignificance  all  the  precious  metal 
the  Spaniards  through  the  years  removed 
from  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  brief  time  does  not 
allow  the  portrayal  of  the  grandeur  of 
Oklahoma.  One  of  the  youngest  of  the 
States,  it  has  in  60  short  years  become 
one  of  the  greatest. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker. 
60  years  ago  today,  November  16.  1967, 
Oklahoma  became  a  State.  On  that  day, 
Oklahoma  Territory  and  Indian  Terri- 
tor>'  were  joined  and  admitted  to  the 
Union  as  the  46th  State. 

Oklahoma's  recorded  history-  began  In 
1541.  when  the  Spanish  explorer  Coro- 
nado crossed  the  State  on  his  now  famous 
journey.  79  years  before  the  Mayflower 
"landed  at  Plymouth  Rock.  He  was 
searching  for  the  legendar\'  cities  of 
gold— never  dreaming  he  was  crossing 
land  which  held  fortunes  in  oil.  Coronado 
would  have  appreciated.  I  think,  the  fact 
that  Oklahoma's  oil  was  later  referred  to 
as  "black  gold." 
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When  Napoleon  Bonaparte  sold  the 
land  later  referred  to  as  the  "Louisiana 
Purchase."  to  Thomas  Jefferson  for  S15 
million.  Oklahoma  represented  $995,714 
of  the  purchase  price. 

Today.  Oklahoma  produces  more  than 
$700  million  annually  in  crops  and  live- 
stock. The  State  yields  $725  million  per 
year  m  fuels,  oils,  and  nonmetallic  min- 
erals. In  her  short  history,  Oklahoma  has 
produced  minerals  valued  at  more  than 
$16.5  billion.  Oklahoma  has  literally 
grown  from  teepees  to  towers. 

Oklahoma  has  a  vast  untapped  indus- 
trial potential  which  is  being  rapidly  dis- 
covered bv  large  industry  all  over  the 
country.  She  has  over  139  miles  of  water 
navigational  canals  from  the  ports  of  the 
gulf  coast  to  the  inland  ports  of  Tulsa 
and  Catoosa.  Oklahoma  has  developed 
and  completed  592.1  miles  of  four-lane 
Interstate  highway  for  commercial  and 
private  movement  out  of  a  planned  797.o 
miles.  There  is  a  potential  unused  labor 
force  of  over  33,000  workers  in  Okla- 
homa, a  total  of  3.4  percent  of  the  actual 
working  labor  force. 

Oklahoma  has  been  equally  blessed 
with  more  than  69,000  square  miles  of 
manmade  lake  resources  which  are  now 
being  used  for  recreational  and  indus- 
trial purposes. 

Aside  from  its  brilliant  history  of  prog- 
ress Oklahoma  has  produced  such  be- 
loved world  citizens  as  Will  Rogers  who 
said: 

I  never  met  a  man  I  didn't  like. 

And  it  inspired  the  Rogers  and  Ham- 
merstein  musical.  "Oklahoma!"  probably 
the  first  such  show  whose  name  ends  in 
an  exclamation  point. 

I  know  that  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues will  join  me  In  wishing  Oklahoma 
a  happy  60th  birthday. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  this  anniversary. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


INSPECTION  OF  MEAT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  xinanimoxis  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
the  meat  inspection  bill  left  the  House, 
the  Senate  promptly  scheduled  hearings. 
During  those  hearings,  and  also  as  a  re- 
sult of  some  digging  out  of  the  facts  by 
Nick  Kotz  and  other  newspapermen,  it 
has  been  firmly  established  that  the  Na- 
tion's two  largest  packers  have  been 
selling  nonfederally  inspected  meat 
under  their  brand  name.  I  assume  that 
other  packers  have  also  been  doing  so, 
but  it  has  been  firmly  established  that 
when  a  person  buys  a  ham  or  other  prod- 
uct under  the  name  of  Swift  &  Co.  or 
Armour  &  Co.,  one  cannot  be  siu-e  that 


It  was  federally  inspected.  It  has  also 
been  established  that  such  meat  is  being 
sold  and  used  in  some  of  the  large  res- 
taurants, hotels,  and  institutions  where 
a  person  buys  meat  in  cooked  form  and 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  look  for  a  label 
on  a  steak  that  has  been  cooked. 

Going  into  nationally  advertised 
chains  is  no  safeguard;  buying  by  brand 
name  is  no  safeguard;  and  eating  at  a 
fancy  restaurant  or  hotel  is  no  safe- 
guard against  securing  meat  that  was 
not  properly  inspected. 

Another  case  of  uninspected  meat 
being  smuggled  across  State  lines  also 
came  to  light  yesterday  when  they  found 
a  ^Maryland  firm  selling  13.000  pounds 
of  meat  to  a  Washington  market.  I  sub- 
mit that  there  is  almost  no  way  to  know 
how  much  of  this  uninspected  meat  is 
being  smuggled  across  State  lines,  and 
since  the  Federal  iiispectors  have  no  ac- 
cess to  these  nonfederally  inspected 
plants,  there  is  no  way  to  know  the 
destination  of  their  product. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  Senate  is 
going  to  move  rather  rapidly  on  this  bill 
and  I  certainly  hope  that  a  much  better 
bill  than  the  House  passed  will  be  back 
before  this  House  before  this  session  of 
Congress  adjourns.  The  American  con- 
sumers need  this  protection  now, 

I  am  inserting  some  newspaper  articles 
in  the  Record  that  should  be  of  interest 
to  all  consumers,  as  follows: 
I  Prom    the    Des    Moines     (Iowa)    Register, 

Nov.  16,  1967) 
Johnson  Aide  Backs  Strong  Bill  on  Meat — 

State  Role  Assailed  By  Betty  Purness 
(By  Nick  Kotz) 

Washington.  DC — Support  continued  to 
build  Wednesday  for  a  strong  meat  Inspec- 
tion bin  as  a  Johnson  administration  spokes- 
man recommended  passage  of  legislation  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Walter  Mondale  (Dem. 
Minn.) 

Betty  Furness,  special  assistant  to  the 
President  for  consumer  affairs,  told  a  Senate 
subcommittee  the  President  supports  the 
Mondale  bill  because  "the  American  house- 
wife wants  immediate  and  mandatory  meat 
Inspection." 

MONDALE    BILL 

The  Mondale  bill  would  federalize  all  meat 
Inspection,  but  permit  states  to  resume  con- 
trol of  Intrastate  meat  packing  if  states 
prove  they  can  operate  systems  Identical  to 
the  federal  one. 

In  another  development.  The  Register 
learned  that  Agriculture  Department  investi- 
gators have  criticized  conditions  they  found 
last  July  In  a  non-federally  inspected  plant 
operated  by  Armour  &  Co.,  the  nation's  sec- 
ond-largest meat  packer. 

On  July  31.  1967,  a  federal  Inspector  re- 
ported on  conditions  at  Armour  Food  Service 
in  Phoenix,  Ariz.  The  plant  serves  as  a  whole- 
sale meat  Jobber,  preparing  meat  for  sale  to 
restaurants,   hotels,   and   institutions. 

The  inspector  reported;  "This  company  is 
a  wholesale  meat  Jobber  operating  under  the 
Inspection  system  of  the  state  of  Arizona. 
The  building  is  old:  the  coolers  are  not  kept 
clean.  The  walls,  rails,  hooks,  doors  were  not 
sanitized.  The  work  area  Is  overcrowded  with 
boxes  and  equipment.  Wooden  tables  are 
being   used   to  cut   up  meat  products." 

John  Shell.  Armour  director  of  public  re- 
lations, commented  Wednesday  that  Arizona 
state  inspectors  visited  the  plant  on  Monday 
and  found  It  to  be  in  good  order. 

ARMOUR    PLANTS 

Armour  operates  14  processing  plants  and 
seven  fabricating  plants,  such  as  the  one 
In  Phoenix,  which  are  not  under  federal  In- 


spection because  they  do  not  sell  meat  across 
a  state  line. 

Mondale  told  the  Senate  Agriculture  sub- 
committee that  the  large  national  firms  have 
not  revealed  the  total  number  of  their  intra- 
state plants.  He  called  on  full  disclosure  by 
Swift  and  other  companies. 

To  date,  the  largest  firms  have  acknowU 
edged  they  operate  102  non-federally  ic- 
spected  plants.  Among  companies  reporting 
to  the  subcommittee.  Wilson  &  Co  ,  the  na- 
tion's third-largest  firm,  has  said  it  operates 
15  processing  plants  and  32  fabricating 
plants  which  are  not  under  federal  inspec- 
tion. 

The  George  A.  Hormel  Co.  and  the  Cudahv 
Co.  each  listed  five  processing  plants.  Swift 
listed  two  slaughtering  and  10  processing 
plants  but  so  far  has  not  revealed  its  other 
meat  operations  not  under  federal  Inspec- 
tion. 

Developments  In  the  last  week  indicate 
that  the  Mondale  bill  now  has  a  chance  for 
congressional  approval.  At  the  very  least, 
supporters  of  the  strongest  possible  legisla- 
tion are  confident  of  approval  of  a  strength- 
ened version  of  the  Montoya  bill. 

MONTOYA    BILL 

Senator  Joseph  Montoya,  (Dem.,  N  M.), 
proposes  offering  the  states  federal  aid  to 
bring  their  Inspection  up  to  federal  stand- 
ards, but  providing  for  federal  takeover  if 
states  don't  accomplish  the  Job  within  three 
years. 

Montoya  told  Miss  Furness  he  feared  no 
bill  would  be  approved  if  the  Senate  passed 
a  strong  bill  unacceptable  to  the  House. 

Miss  Furness  responded  that  each  bill  pro- 
posed by  the  industry  in  recent  weeks  has 
been  stronger  than  the  one  preceding  it. 

Representatives  Neal  Smith  (Dem..  la  I, 
and  Thomas  Foley  (Dem.,  Wash.),  who  tes- 
tified in  support  of  the  Mondale  bill,  also 
noted  that  the  meat  Industry  has  moved 
from  a  position  of  opposing  all  legislation  to 
one  of  endorsing  the  Montoya  bill. 

Urging  "strong  and  swift  action,"  Miss 
Furness  said; 

"I  don't  want  roaches  in  my  meat  and  I 
don't  suppose  you  do.  I  don't  want  to  eat 
meat  processed  in  a  filthy  plant  covered  with 
flies.  And  I  don't  suppose  you  do.  I  don': 
want  to  think  about  these  things  while  I 
am  eating.  And  I  am  sure  you  don't." 

CRITICIZE    STATES 

Miss  Furness,  along  with  Smith  and  Foley, 
strongly  criticized  the  states  for  failure  to 
act  and  expressed  doubt  that  they  would. 

Said  Miss  Furness:  "We  have  waited  60 
years  for  the  states  to  provide  adequate  in- 
spection procedures  for  meat  that  does  not 
cross  state  lines.  Sixty  years  of  endangered 
health  Is  slmplv  60  years  too  long. 

"I  see  no  evidence  that  the  states  which 
still  lack  meat  inspection  systems  will  come 
forward  voluntarily  and  immediately  to  es- 
tablish such  procedures  now." 

Smith  charged  that  "slaughterers  and  proc- 
essors who  have  a  financial  Interest  In  mis- 
labeling and  adulterating  meat  products 
have  historically  and  naturally  made  large 
contributions  and  fraternized  with  state 
secretaries  of  agriculture." 

"While  there  are  a  few  exceptions,"  said 
Smith,  "these  state  secretaries  of  agriculture 
have  usually  been  very  poor  protectors  of 
consumers." 

ANGRY    REPLY 

The  testimony  of  Miss  Furness,  Smith  and 
Foley,  drew  an  angry  response  from  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture  (N.A.S.D.A.). 

Phil  Campbell,  Georgia  commissioner  ol 
agriculture,  said  the  witnesses  had  unfairly 
maligned  many  state  officials  who  are  doing 
a  good  Job  of  meat  inspection. 

Campbell  testified  in  favor  of  the  House- 
approved  bin  that  would  provide  federal  m 
to  states  willing  to  come  up  to  federal  stana 
ards.  but  would  not  require  states  to  do  any- 
thing. 
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Campbell  opposed  not  only  the  Mondale 
hill  but  also  the  Montoya  bill,  which  is  now 
suBPorted  bv  the  largest  packing  companies, 
Iwch  are  anxious  to  end   the  controversy. 

Campbell  said  N.A.S.D.A.  opposes  any  bill 
that  provides  for  federal  Inspection  If  states 
(aU  to  act.  He  said  such  provisions  would  en- 
courage state  governments  and  legislatures 
W  let  the  federal  government  take  over, 
rather  than  appropriating  state  funds. 

HE    AGREES 

in  effect,  Campbell  agreed  with  Smith  and 
Polev  that  states  are  not  going  to  do  the  Job 
Tthere  is  the  alternate  possibility  that  the 
federal  government   would   assume    the   In- 

^'Ti^pbell  criticized  the  federal  meat  in- 
snectlon  division  for  not  providing  co- 
owratlon  with  the  states,  and  accused  the 
AKTiculture  Department  of  being  interested 
only  in  taking  over  all  meat  inspection. 

.Agriculture  Secretary  Orville  Freeman, 
however  refused  In  testimony  Wednesday  to 
clanfv  where  his  department  sfeinds  on  the 
issue'  even  though  Miss  Furness  clearly 
Slated  that  her  testimony  "represents  the 
position  of  the  administration." 

Questioned  about  the  conflict  between  the 
department  and  White  House  positions,  Free- 
man responded  with  "no  comment." 

Senator  Montova  and  Campbell  both  ex- 
pressed concern  about  the  administration's 
shifting  and  sometimes  contradictory  posi- 
tions on  the  legislation. 

STRONG    BILL 

Informed  sources  report  that  the  White 
House  favors  the  strongest  bill  that  can  get 
through  Congress,  and  at  the  present  time 
the  Mondale  bill  is  the  strongest. 

The  Agriculture  Department,  which  feurs 
for  its  relations  with  conservative  congres- 
sional leaders,  sUte  officials,  and  the  meat 
industry,  has  been  criticized  by  virtually  all 
groups  as  the  dep.irtment  has  sought  to  walk 
a  tight  rope  on  the  legislation. 

Ruth  Desmond,  president  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Homemakers,  also  testified  in  support 
of  the  Mondale  bill. 

She  expressed  concern  about  non-federally 
inspected  plants  adding  large  amounts  of 
water  to  processed  meat  while  federal  regu- 
lations permit  a  maximum   of   10  per  cent. 

"Any  homemaker  who  has  to  pay  30  to  50 
per  cent  for  the  water  added  to  hams  is  being 
robbed,"  she  said.  "And  no  doubt  the  fam- 
ilies with  the  lower  incomes  are  the  victims 
of  this  type  of  skullduggery  as  are  those  who 
a-'e  mainly  righteously  indignant  at  this  type 
of  stealing." 

IProm  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register,  Nov. 

15,  1967] 
Meat  Firms  Ceiticized  by  Senatoe — Chemi- 
cals Added.  Says  Mondale 
(By  Nick  Kotz) 

Washington,  D.C. — Senator  Walter  Mon- 
dale (Dem.,  Minn.)  and  consumer  advocate 
Ralph  Nader  both  criticized  the  actions  of 
national  meat  packing  firms  as  Senate  hear- 
ings continued  Tuesday  on  the  controversial 
meat  Inspection  bill. 

Nader  testified  before  a  Senate  Agriculture 
subconamlttee  In  support  of  the  Mondale 
bill,  which  would  require  federal  Inspection 
of  all  meat,  but  permits  states  to  regain 
jurisdiction  over  Intrastate  meat  if  states 
bring  their  Inspection  up  to  federal  stand- 
ards. 

Mondale  quoted  from  an  exclusive  story 
in  the  Tuesday  edition  of  The  Des  Moines 
Register  which  revealed  that  the  nation's 
largest  meat  packers — Swift  &  Co.  and  Ar- 
mour &  Co. — are  selling  non-federally- 
Iasp)ected  meat  through  the  nation's  largest 
chain  groceries,  and  that  some  of  this  meat 
does  not  meet  federal  standards. 

Mondale  referred  to  a  report  by  the  VS. 
Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA)  showing 
that  a  Safeway  store  In  Rockvllle,  Md..  sold 


fresh  pork  products  that  contained  ascor- 
bate.  a  coloring  agent  that  can  disguise  meat 
that  is  no  longer  fresh.  Federal  regulations 
prohibit  use  of  ascorbate  In  fresh  meat. 

LOOKS    HEALTHY 

Discussing  this  use  of  ascorbate,  Mondale 
said;  "It's  kind  of  a  healthy  formaldehyde. 
It  makes  stale  meat  look  healthy." 

Mondale  said  the  disclosures  of  USDA  lab- 
oratorv  analysis  of  non-federally-inspected 
meat  found  in  large  chain  groceries  shows 
that  the  consumer  cannot  rely  on  protection 
merely  by  buving  nationally  advertised  prod- 
ucts from  nationally  known  stores. 

He  mentioned  Safeway,  A.&P..  Piggly 
Wiggly,  and  other  large  grocery  chains. 

Nad"er  and  Mondale  agreed  that  the  con- 
sumer's onlv  protection  in  a  grocery  comes 
from  buving  products  marked  with  a  seal  of 
federal  inspection.  Both  also  agreed  that 
the  consumer  cannot  be  guaranteed  this 
protection  when  ordering  a  meal  in  a  res- 
taurant. ,  ,  „_^ 
Nader  said  he  therefore  strongly  favors 
"preventive  action"  to  eliminate  unwhole- 
some meat  before  It  can  reach  the  consumer 
in  anv  form. 

The  USDA  analysis  of  food  samples  in- 
cluded a  package  of  Decker  all-meat  bologna, 
manufactured  at  a  non-federally-mspected 
plant  in  Texas  bv  Jacob  E.  Decker  &  Sons, 
a  company  with  principal  offices  In  Mason 
City,  la. 

ARMOUR   SITBSIDIART 

The  company  now  is  a  subsidiary  of  Ar- 
mour &  Co..  the  nation's  Second  largest  meat 
packer. 

According  to  the  USDA  analysis,  the 
bologna  contained  20.1  per  cent  added  water 
and  5.4  per  cent  non-fat  dry  milk.  If  the 
product  had  been  processed  under  federal 
supervision,  it  could  have  contained  no  more 
than  10  per  cent  added  water  and  35  per 
cent  non-fat  drv  milk. 

John  Shell,  public  relations  director  for 
Armour,  said  officials  of  his  company  were 
puzzled  bv  the  analysis,  because  Armour  fol- 
lows federal  ingredieni  requirements  in  both 
its  federally  Inspected  and  non-federally-in- 
spected plants. 

Shell  also  could  not  explain  federal  criti- 
cism of  two  other  Armour  products  from  a 
non-federallv-inspected  West  Virginia  proc- 
essing plant.  The  USDA  report,  said  the  prod- 
ucts did  not  meet  federal  regulations  because 
the  labels  did  not  Indicate  that  non-fat  dry 
milk  had  been  added  to  the  products. 

Shell  disclosed  to  The  Register  that  Ar- 
mour operates  21  non-federally-lnspected 
unlt5  as  well  as  39  units  which  are  under  fed- 
eral regulation.  The  21  plants  are  not  under 
federal  regulation  because  they  do  not  sell 
their  products  across  a  state  line. 

GIVES    BREAKDOWN 

He  gave  the  following  breakdown  of  Ar- 
mour faculties  which  carry  out  100  per  cent 
of  slaughter  and  95  per  cent  of  processing 
under  federal  regulation: 

Twenty-two  slaughtering  plants,  all  under 
federal  Inspection. 

Eleven  processing  plants  under  federal 
inspection  and  13  processing  plants  operat- 
ing without  federal  inspection.  These  13  are 
located  at  Bluefield.  W  Va.;  Garland,  Tex  : 
Providence.  R.I.;  Waterbury,  Conn.;  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Roanoke.  Va.; 
Utlca.  N.y.;  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.;  Johns- 
town. Pa.;  New  Orleans.  La.;  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,   and  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 

Six  fabricating  plants  (plants  where  meat 
Is  cut  from  large  units  and  packaged  for 
retail  sales)  under  federal  Inspection  and 
seven  fabricating  plants  which  are  not  under 
federal  inspection.  The  seven  are  located  at 
Honolulu,  Hawaii;  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  San 
Francisco.  Calif.;  Phoenix.  Ariz.;  Saginaw, 
Mich  :    Detroit,    Mich,;    and   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Federal  investigators  reportedly  criticized 
conditions  In  Armour's  Phoenix  fabricating 
plant  during  a   July,   1967,  stirvey  of  non- 


federallv-inspected  plants.  Shell  said  he 
would  check  on  this  situation  and  give  a 
companv  response  today. 

Swift  &  Co  revealed  under  Senate  prod- 
ding, that  it  operated  two  slaughtering 
plants  and  10  processing  plant*  which  are 
not  under  federal  inspection.  Swift  did  not 
furnish  the  Senate  committee  with  the  num- 
ber or  location  of  its  fabricating  planU 
which  would  have  to  be  under  federal  In- 
spection If  they  sold  in  interstate  commerce. 

Both  Swift  and  Arm.oiu-  operate  non-fed- 
erally-lnspected plant«  in  such  highly  com- 
petitive states  for  meat  sales  as  Texas.  Flori- 
da. Louisiana.  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan. 
All  these  states  have  vast  markets  and  large 
local  concerns  which  provide  compeUtlon  to 
the  two  giant  firms. 

A  Swift  spokesman  said  he  would  furnish 
to  The  Register  today  information  on  its 
non-federally-iuspected   fabricating   units. 

NADER    CRITICISM 

Nader  criticized  officials  of  Swift,  Armour 
and  other  large  national  firms  for  refusing 
to  testify  before  the  Senate  subconamlttee. 
Eight  large  national  firms  ell  declined  the 
committee's  invitation  to  tesUfy  and  said 
their  views  on  the  legislation  would  be  rep- 
resented bv  Aled  Davles,  Vice-president  of 
the  American  Meat  Institute,  the  trade  asso- 
ciation which  represents  them. 

Said  Nader;  "The  meat  industry's  secrecy 
leaves  unanswered  many  questions  pertinent 
to  understanding  why  enforcement  has  been 
so  woefully  inadequate  at  the  stale  level  and 
to  grasping  the  dimensions  of  many  prob- 
lems yet  to  be  publicly  scrutinized. 

"These  matters  related  to  company  pol- 
icies." 

Nader  said  Davies  already  has  told  the  sub- 
committee he  Is  not  authorized  to  speak 
about  the  policies  of  the  individual  com- 
panies. 

Added  Nader:  "There  must  be  some  Inter- 
esting reason  why  a  company  the  size  of 
Swift — with  annual  sales  over  $3  billion — 
does  not  want  to  make  its  views  known  be- 
fore Congress  on  legUlation  vitally  affect- 
ing It. 

"What  are  Swift's  policies  and  actual  prac- 
tices in  detecting  and  calling  back  contami- 
nated meat  products  from  wholesalers  and 
retailers?  What  Is  Swift's  policy  toward  per- 
mitting citizens  access  to  its  plants?  What 
does  Swift  know  about  diseased,  bruised  or 
dirty  meat  svstematlcally  finding  Its  way  into 
big-cltv  slums— as  Is  the  case  in  Chicago. 
"Why  does  Swift  carefully  operate  plants— 
which  it  refused  to  name  until  last  week 
under  senatorial  prodding— that  operate 
only  within  state  borders  to  escape  federal 
Inspection?" 

Representatives  of  the  A.F.L.-CI.O.  Amal- 
gamated Meat  Cutters  and  Butchers  Work- 
men of  North  America  and  the  United  Pack- 
ing House  Food  and  Allied  Workers  also  testi- 
fied In  favor  of  the  Mondale  bill. 

All  opposed  a  House-adopted  bill  that 
would  give  federal  aid  to  states  willing  to 
bring  their  Inspection  up  to  federal  stand- 
ards. All  contended  that  states  have  not 
shown  by  their  past  records  that  they  would 
carrv  out  the  function. 

The  union  witnesses  and  Nader  said  the 
House-approved  bill  was  improved  by  an 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Joseph  Mon- 
toya (Dem..  N.M.)  that  would  allow  the  fed- 
eral government  to  take  over  after  three 
years  if  states  failed  to  act.  But  they  said 
the  bill  also  has  weaknesses  and  does  not 
guarantee  a  completely  wholesome  meat  sup- 
ply, as  the  Mondale  bill  would. 


[Prom  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)   Register. 
Nov.  14,  1967) 
Cite  Sales  or  Uninspected  Brand  Meats 
(By  Nick  Kotz) 
W.ASHINGTON,  DC— It's  possible  to  go  into 
national  chain  grocery  stores  and  buy  na- 
tionally branded  meat  products  which  do  not 
meet  federal  meat  Inspection  requirements. 
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The  involvement  of  the  largest  chain  gro- 
certes  and  national  meat  packing  firms  in 
the  sale  of  non-federally  Inspected  meat  was 
reveled  by  a  new  Agriculture  Department 
(USDAi  survey. 

IN     3  8    STATES 

Last  July.  USDA  Investigators  bought  non- 
federally  inspected  meat  products  from  re- 
tall  stores  in  38  states.  Of  162  samples  tesUd 
in  USDA  laboratories,  only  39  met  all  federal 
standards  as  to  ingredients  and  labeling. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  not  made 
public  the  detailed  findings  from  this  labo- 
ratory study  or  from  a  more  extensive  sur- 
vey made  of  800  samples  in  1962. 

But  a  partial  examination  of  the  1967 
study  reveals  that  non-federally  Inspected 
products,  which  do  not  meet  federal  stand- 
ards, have  been  sold  by  such  stores  as  Safe- 
way. A.  &  P..  Plggly  Wlggly.  Kroger  and  First 
National  Stores. 

PrcKlucts  not  meeting  federal  standards 
have  been  manufactured  by  the  nation's  two 
largest  Arms.  Swift  &  Co.  and  Armour  &  Co.. 
according  to  USDA  officials. 

It  was  reported  that  the  results  of  these 
surveys  will  be  brought  out  at  current  Sen- 
ate hearings  on  the  meat  Inspection  bill. 

TOUGH    LAW 

Proponents  of  a  tough  law  which  would 
either  expand  federal  inspection  or  bring 
sute  inspection  up  to  federal  standards  have 
constantly  stressed  the  competitive  advan- 
tage now  given  plants  operating  outside  fed- 
eral regulation. 

Fifteen  per  cent  of  meat  slaughtering  and 
25  per  cent  of  meat  processing  Is  conducted 
outside  the  jurisdiction  of  federal  InspecUon 
because  the  packing  plants  do  not  sell  across 
state  lines. 

The  USDA  earlier  revealed  the  results  of 
investigations  made  In  both  1962  and  1967 
of  conditions  in  Intra-state  plants  exempt 
from  federal  inspection. 

But  the  laboratory  test  on  products  manu- 
factured in  these  plants  are  Just  now  coming 
to  light. 
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UNCLE     SANTA    AND    THE     MODEL 
CITIES  PROGRAM 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  ^,  ^, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  might 
paraphrase:  "Yes.  Virginia,  there  is  a 
Santa  Claus." 

Today,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  Robert  Weaver, 
unveiled  the  Great  Society  Christmas 
gift  list  under  the  so-called  model  cities 
program.  Sixty-five  selected  American 
cities  were  named  by  Uncle  Santa  to  get 
some  Federal  loot.  Another  128  Ameri- 
can communities,  ranging  from  the 
great  urban  metropolis  of  Calexlco, 
Calif.,  on  the  west  coast,  to  Lackawanna. 
NY  on  the  east  coast,  were  disap- 
pointed, because,  though  they  had  sub- 
mitted their  Christmas  gift  list  well  in 
advance  of  the  deadline.  Uncle  Santa 
decided  they  had  not  said  their  prayers 
every  night,  or  perhaps  they  had  said 
their  prayers  and  displeased  Uncle  War- 
ren In  any  event,  they  are  told  to  wait 
till  next  Christmas  or  election  eve.  when 
perhaps  they  will  work  and  vote  a  little 
harder,  and  they  too  can  qualify  for  a 
Christmas  present. 


For  another  100.000  or  so  communities 
in  America,  there  was  no  Christmas  gift 
at  all-  but  then  they  failed  to  send  any 
gift  list  in  to  Secretary  Weaver  at  all. 
a  situation  which  so  infuriated  Uncle 
Santa  that  not  a  single  surprise  package 
was  dropped  down  any  of  their  collec- 
tive chimneys. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  the  citizens  of 
Kukamonga  are  having  some  grave 
doubts  about  Uncle  Santa's  model  city 
gifts  For  one  thing,  they  say  the  gifts 
were  not  made  in  Uncle  Santa's  workshop 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  anyway,  but 
all  the  ingredients,  that  is  the  dollars, 
were  gathered  up  by  Uncle  Sheldon 
Cohen  from  all  the  cities  in  the  Nation, 
including  Kukamonga. 

They  came  from  the  65  favored  cities, 
the  128  communities  which  were 
shunned,  and  the  100,000  or  so  that  for- 
got to  send  any  Christmas  gift  list  in  at 
all  Why,  thev  asked,  should  they  be  com- 
pelled to  work  hard  and  send  a  portion 
of  their  earnings  to  Uncle  Santa  in 
Washington,  and  then  have  a  neighbor- 
ing community  get  back  the  dollars  they 
too  sent  in,  plus  the  tax  dollars  of 
Kukamonga. 

Uncle  Santa  responded  by  saying  that 
the  gift  recipients  were  selected  "where 
the  concentration  and  coordination  of 
federally  assisted  programs  could  have 
the  maximum  impact  in  solving  urban 
problems." 

All  well  and  good,  replied  the  citizens 
of  Kukamonga,  but  who  were  these  little 
elfs  In  Uncle  Santa's  workshop,  who 
turned  thumbs  up,  or  thumbs  down,  on 
all  the  cities  across  the  land,  favoring 
some   with    Federal    loot   but   ignoring 

others?  i.  *  .    • 

Uncle  Santa  became  somewhat  irri- 
table and  said  the  elf  bureaucracy  Is  all- 
knowing  and  their  decisions  should  not 
be  challenged;  and  that  they  know  far 
better  than  the  citizens  of  Kukamonga 
what  their  needs  are  and  whether  their 
plans  comply  with  Uncle  Santa's  blue- 
print for  the  Great  Society. 

But  replied  the  citizens  of  Kukamonga, 
we  have  many  problems  in  our  commu- 
nity We  need  to  expand  our  water  facili- 
ties we  have  streets  that  are  unpaved. 
we  are  required  to  Install  a  new  sewer 
plant  and  we  have  many  other  things 
which  we  cannot  do  because  we  are  send- 
ing so  many  of  our  tax  dollars  to  Uncle 
Santa's  Treasury. 

Do  not  be  so  ungracious,  replied  Uncle 
Santa.  If  things  get  bad  enough  in  Ku- 
kamonga, vou  will  soon  contract  the  pov- 
erty disease,  and  Uncle  "Sarge"  has  an- 
other program  going  that  you  can  prob- 
ably qualify  for. 

■We  have  something  going  for  every- 
body," said  Uncle  Santa,  and  you  just 
have  to  keep  sending  in  your  Christmas 
gift  lists  until  it  gets  to  the  right  elf. 

But.  said  Kukamonga.  would  It  not 
make  a  lot  more  sense  if  you  would  just 
let  us  keep  our  tax  dollars  here,  spend 
them  on  what  our  community  needs  as 
our  own  citizens  determine  it,  let  New 
York  and  Detroit  and  St.  Louis  do  the 
same'  thing,  and  then  nobody  would  be 
mad  at  anybody  else  for  being  left  out 
of  Christmas? 

At  this  Uncle  Santa  blew  his  top, 
"•What  are  you."  he  said,  "some  kind  of 


nut?  Don't  you  know  a  Great  Society 
when  you  see  one?" 

So  today,  the  citizens  of  Kukamonga 
who  did  not  get  their  model  cities  Christ- 
mas gift  are  making  elaborate  plans  for 
next  November  to  elect  a  new  Uncle 
Santa,  somebody  who  will  let  ever%'body 
buy  their  own  Christmas  gifts  next  year. 
They  do  not  feel  this  is  "sour  grapes." 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON   SPELLS  OUT 

THE       DIFFERENCES       BETWEEN 

CHEAP  TALK  AND  THE  HIGH  COST 

OF  COURAGE 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week- 
end, at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  President 
Johnson  spoke  from  the  heart  about  the 
Nation's  gratitude  to  the  6  million  Amer- 
icans  who  wear  our  Nation's  uniform. 

For  these  Americans — 

The  President  said — 

Vietnam  Is  no  academic  question.  It  la 
not  a  topic  for  cocktail  parties,  office,  argu- 
ments, or  debate  from  the  comfort  of  some 
distant  sidelines.  These  Americans— 

The  President  continued — 
do  not  live  on  the  sidelines.  Their  lives  are 
tied  by  flesh  and  blood  to  Vietnam.  Talk  does 
not  come  cheap  for  them.  The  cost  of  duty 
is  too  cruel.  The  price  of  patriotism  comes 
too  high. 

I  commend  the  President  for  express- 
ing so  forcefully  these  sentiments.  I  think 
most  Americans  would  agree  that  talk 
does  come  cheaply  where  Vietnam  is  con- 
cerned. For  thousands  of  Americans  who 
are  dally  risking  their  lives  in  Vietnam. 
courage  and  devotion  to  duty  come  very 
high  Indeed. 

My  affection  for  Fort  Bennmg  and  the 
troops  who  serve  there  began  when  my 
division  was  stationed  at  Fort  Benning 
during  World  War  II.  This  feeling  of 
affection  did  not  cease  nor  was  it  dimin- 
ished when  my  division  departed  Fort 
Benning  for  the  European  theater  of 
operations.  As  a  citizen  of  Georgia  and 
as  a  Representative  In  Congress,  I  am 
proud  of  Fort  Benning  and  of  the  troops 
who  have  served  there  in  the  past,  those 
who  serve  there  now,  and  I  shall  be 
equally  proud  of  those  who  will  sen'e 
there  In  the  future.  . 

I  am  equally  proud  of  the  contributions 
Fort  Benning   and  its  personnel  have 
made  and  are  continuing  to  make  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  of  Amenca 
Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
President's  remarks  to  the  U.S.  troops  at 
Fort  Benning,  Ga. 
Remarks  of  the  President  at  Doughbot 
STADitJM.  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 
Secretary    McNamara,    General    Johnson, 
General  Wright.  Congressman  Brlnkley.  con- 
gressman Pickle,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen; 

This  morning  I  begin  a  Journey  and  a  triD- 
ute.  I  will  visit  eight  military  Installations 
over  this  Veterans  Day  week  end. 

I  bring  to   each   a   gift   of   this   Nation 
hearl^-our  pride,  our  admiration,  and  oui 
gratitude. 
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I  will  offer  them  In  the  name  of  the 
American  people  to  the  bravest  of  America's 
cons  daughters,  and  their  famUles. 

T  go  to  honor  each  of  the  six  million  men 
and  women  of  our  Armed  Services— and  the 
26  million  veterans  of  this  country  and  the 
inllUons  of  homes  whose  gifts   they  are  to 

^/ihlnk  It  is  quite  fitting  that  I  begin  my 
iourney  here  at  Port  Benning.  for  you  are 
he  beginning  of  so  much  that  ends  in  glory 
'or  vour  country  and  hope  for  every  man. 
'  It' is  here  that  so  much  of  our  hope  for 
oeace  reallv  begins.  It  Is  here  that  so  many 
dreams  of  freedom  are  refreshed.  It  Is  here. 
m  this  vast  arsenal  of  war.  that  soldier  and 
famllv  devote  life  and  honor  to  ending  war. 

It  Is  a  purpose  rare  and  wonderful  in  the 
history  of  nations  Never  has  mankind  found 
so  much  to  inspire  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
to  fear  Never  have  men  seen  the  equal  of 
America's  armies— men  who  march  not  for 
conquest,  but  with  compassion— men  whose 
courage  and  convictions  command  respect  in- 
stead of  fear. 

Here  is  where  It  starts.  In  the  history  and 
the  instruction  of  Fort  Benning.  Few  posts 
can  match  the  brightness  of  your  traditions, 
or  the  greatness  of  your  role  In  Vietnam  to- 
day. I.  . 

Here,  each  week,  1100  men  Ualn  as  combat 

infantrymen. 

Here,  each  day,  11.000  men.  from  buck 
private  to  career  "officer,  receive  special  Viet- 
nam training.  ccnAn 
Here  each  year,  240  classes  totaling  55.000 
students  graduate  from  the  Infantry  School. 
Two-thirds  of  them  go  to  Vietnam. 

Every  Army  paratrooper  takes  his  basic 
jump  training  here  at  Fort  Benning. 

Hundreds  of  small-unit  leaders  are  grad- 
uates of  vour  special  Ranger  courses. 

America's  first  air  mobile  force  trained 
here,  the  famous  1st  Cavalry  Division. 

Since  your  Army  Training  Center  opened 
in  1965,  it  has  equipped  more  than  111.000 
soldiers  to  earn  the  compliment  of  that 
great  General  'Westmoreland  who  said  of 
them.  "Thev  are  the  best  trained  soldiers 
in  the  worlci."  I  agree  with  him.  The  enemy 
in  Vietnam  has  learned  to  agree  with  him. 
Benning  is  a  cradle,  a  college  and  a  cross- 
roads. But  It  Is  more  than  that. 
Benning  is  a  family. 

Here  and  nearby  live  more  than  1200  fam- 
ilies of  officers  and  men  who  fight  at  this 
hour  in  Vietnam.  There  are  3400  military 
families  on  this  post,  and  another  8800  in 
Columbus  and  neighboring  communities. 
.\nother  10.000  families  belong  to  civilians 
who  work  here. 

For  these  Americans.  Vietnam  is  no  aca- 
demic question.  It  Is  not  a  topic  for  cocktail 
parties,  office  arguments,  or  debate  from  the 
comfort   of   some   distant   sidelines. 

These  Americans  here  do  not  live  on  the 
sidelines  Their  lives  are  tied  by  flesh  and 
blood  to  Vietnam.  Talk  does  not  come  cheap 
for  them.  The  cost  of  duty  is  too  cruel.  The 
price  of  patriotism  comes  too  high. 

Last  night  in  my  office,  I  read  of  one  of 
your  local  families  who  paid  the  tragic  cost 
only  days  ago.  Lt.  Col.  Arthur  Stlgall.  the 
commander  of  a  First  Infantry  Division  bat- 
talion, gave  his  life  In  Vietnam  He  was  a 
much  cfecorated  veteran  of  three  wars.  His 
wife  Marguerite,  and  daughter  Susan,  live 
on  Scott  Street  in  Columbus. 

If  I  single  out  this  family  today.  It  Is  to 
pay  them  a  tribute  In  which  many  of  their 
friends  and  other  local  families  must  sadly 
share.  Many  of  them  are  here  with  us. 
Others  are  near  in  the  neighboring  com- 
munities— whole  blocks  of  homes  in  some 
communi»tes — where  a  loved  one  is  gone  or 
a  son  Is  given. 

Grief  walks  with  gallantry  here.  The  eyes 
of  the  widows  and  the  children  show  It. 
The  eyes  of  the  fathers  and  the  mothers, 
and  the  brothers  and  the  sisters,  know  It. 
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And  yet  the  people  here  walk  tall  and 
proud.  You  can  feel  the  warmth  of  pride 
that  binds  them  together.  They  stand  to- 
gether, giving  and  taking  strength,  sharing 
gallantry  and  grief,  closing  ranks  in  com- 
mon love  of  country,  and  In  loyalty  to  their 
Nation's  cause. 

It  is  a  humble  task  to  thank  you  at  the 
best  of  times.  I  have  come  here  today  to 
thank  you  and  to  bless  you.  so  that  you 
might  take  away  some  comfort  for  the  worst 
of  times. 

Fort  Benning  is  many  things,  among  them 
a  mlUtarv  shrine  and  monument.  But  the 
very  best"  that  can  be  said  of  you  is  this; 
The  Benning  Family  displays  to  all  the 
world  the  verv  best  of  the  American  family. 
All  our  American  families  share  the  pride 
and  gratitude  that  I  bring  to  you.  Each  of 
our  homes  can  look  into  your  hearts,  through 
your  windows,  and  find  Inspiration,  stimu- 
lation and  pride  in  your  unity.  That  Is  the 
rock  of  vour  resolve. 

You  are  a  community  of  courage.  You  are 
a  famllv  of  patriots.  That  must  be  our  Na- 
tion's p'roud  claim,  too— if  we  are  to  win  the 
peace  that  will  declare  "No  life  was  spent  in 
vain." 

There  Is  a  phrase  from  our  history  that 
says  It  well.  "The  cement  of  his  Union  is 
the  heart  blood  of  every  American." 

Thomas  Jefferson  saw  it  truly.  His  faith 
has  long  been  true  of  us.  All  that  we  have 
as  a  nation  we  owe  to  our  unity  as  a  people. 
All  that  we  work  for  now — the  worth  of  aU 
of  our  dreams  and  sacrifices— hangs  on  how 
much  unity  we  bring  to  the  battleground 
where  our  beliefs  and  our  future  are  at 
test. 

At  this  moment  In  Vietnam,  thousands 
of  young  Americans  march  with  Jefferson, 
Tra'glcallv.  but  selflessly,  they  spill  their 
"heart's  "blood"  to  defend  again  the  vital 
interests  of  our  Union— and  of  that  wider 
union  of  free  men  who  want  only  to  live 
and  to  build  in  peace. 

That  peace  will  come  more  quickly  when 
the  enemv  of  freedom  finds  no  crack  in  our 
courage— "and  no  split  in  our  resolve — and 
no  encouragement  to  prolong  his  war  In  the 
shortness  of  our  patience  or  the  sharpness 
of  our  tongues. 

The  enemv  probes  our  unity  now.  But  It 
is  he  who  will  shatter  against  It.  He  will  faU 
because  he  will  hear  the  answer  that  Ameri- 
ca's citizens  and  citizen  soldiers  have  always 
given  to  aggression. 

I  want  to  show  you  an  answer. 
Here  is  a  soldier's  letter  that  came  to  me 
this  week  from  Vietnam.  It  was  written  In 
a  foxhole — on  the  sides  of  a  combat  ration 
box— Ham  and  Lima  Beans— B-2  Unit. 
Lpt  me  read  a  part  of  it  to  you. 
"We  are  in  the  infantry.  'We  are  now  In  a 
foxhole  at  Blnh  Son  and  the  water  in  this 
foxhole  isn't  too  dry.  'We  are  not  crying  about 
being  out  here,  so  there  is  no  reason  for  the 
people  m  the  United  States  to  worry  about 
the  war.  We're  doing  the  fighting,  not  them 
We're  going  to  win  this  war  if  it  takes 
our  lives  to  do  it." 

I  believe  them.  I  believe  in  you. 
I  wanted  to  share  this  letter  with  you  be- 
cause it  comes  from  the  Infantryman— the 
ordinary  but  the  always  extraordinary  "dog- 
face" who  knows  that  Fort  Benning  is  The 
Home  of  the  Infantry— and  the  infantry 
as    the   Queen   of    the    Battle. 

And  so  you  will  always  be  The  Home  of  the 
Brave. 

I  win  travel  on  this  week  end  with  that 
thought  to  lift  my  heart.  And  I  will  leave 
with  you  a  pledge 

Your  bravery   will   be  rewarded. 
As  It  is  here  that  we  find  the  beginning 
of  peace,  it  will  be  here  that  we  will  cele- 
brate the  end  of  war. 

God    grant    that    we   may    share    in   that 
blessed   day  soon. 
Thank  all  of  you  so  much. 


HOUSE  PROCEEDINGS 


Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  that  just  rose,  I 
am  ver>'  much  disturt)ed  by  the  fact  that 
we  were  not  able  to  finish  this  biU  to- 
night. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
main  reason  for  closing  up  shop  tonight 
is  that  there  is  a  party  up  at  the  White 
House  that  begins  shortly,  and  there  are 
several  Members  who  had  to  leave  in 
order  to  get  there.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  true  or  not,  but  that  is 
certainly  the  word  that  is  being  passed 
around  the  Chamber. 

If  so,  I  think  that  is  a  ver>'  disappoint- 
ing fact.  It  is  inexcusable  to  shut  down 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  a  rea- 
son like  that. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  No.  I  will  not  yield. 
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Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  merely  wish  to  ask  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Michigan  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  he  did  not  think  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  was  better  in- 
formed on  this  subject  than  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  do  not  understand  the 
question. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  will  tell 
you  about  it  tomorrow. 


ECONOMIC    OPPORTLTNITY    ACT 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request,  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  very 
near  future  our  colleagues  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  conference  com- 
mittee will  be  meeting  to  hammer  out 
the  final  version  of  a  program  to  assist 
America's  poor. 

There  are  two  provisions  in  the  bill, 
as  it  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  I  feel  are  most  unfortunate 
and  which  I  hope  will  be  corrected  by 
the  conference  committee. 

First,  I  strongly  oppose  the  so-called 
Green  amendment,  which  places  con- 
trol of  the  community  action  progrsims 
with  local  jurisdictions  represented  by 
elected  officials.  If  this  provision  is  not 
substantially  altered,  the  entire  com- 
munity action  program  will  be  dumped 
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Into  the  political  thicket.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  it,  if  the  Green  amendment 
is  not  changed  substantially,  in  many 
areas  of  the  Nation  the  CAP  programs 
will  be  used  to  feather  political  nests,  to 
dispense  patronage,  and  to  reward  and 
punish  political  friends  and  enemies.  The 
CAP  directors  in  northern  Michigan  are 
dedicated  men.  Frankly,  many  of  them 
have  had  experience  In  partisan  politics. 
These  individuals,  and  for  the  most  part 
they  are  not  members  of  my  political 
party,  have  told  me  that  the  Green 
amendment  would  disrupt,  and  in  many 
instances  destroy,  the  agency  programs 
for  aiding  the  poor. 

There  is  an  additional  aspect  of  the 
Green  amendment  that  must  be  con- 
sidered bv  our  colleagues  on  the  confer- 
ence committee.  Community  action 
agencies  in  the  countryside  frequently 
cover  several  counties  involving  numer- 
ous townships,  villages,  and  burroughs. 
Frequentlv.  these  jurisdictions  are  in- 
volved in  local  rivalries  of  one  kind  or 
another.  CAP  directors  with  whom  I 
have  talked  feel  the  coordination  job 
that  would  be  brought  about  by  the 
Green  amendment  is  almost  impossible. 
I  agree,  and  feel  a  compromise  formula 
can  be  devised  and  is  desirable.  For  ex- 
ample, each  CAP  board,  by  law,  might 
well  be  composed  of  one-third  elected 
local  officials,  one-third  poor,  and  one- 
third  representatives  of  private  organi- 
zations or  simply  Individuals  in  their 
private  capacities. 

The  second  House-approved  provision 
to  which  I  strongly  object  is  the  neces- 
sity for  a  10-percent  cash  contribution 
to  community  action  agencies  by  the 
areas  they  serve.  In  many  areas  our 
countryside  towns  and  communities  lack 
the  tax  base  and  economic  resources 
necessary  to  donate  10-percent  cash. 
Many  of  the  nonurban  areas,  where  CAP 
activity  is  most  desperately  needed,  are 
unable  to  even  maintain  minimal  pub- 
lic services  without  outside  help.  Com- 
munity action  agencies  in  northern 
Michican.  and  in  rural  areas  throughout 
the  United  States,  would  close  their 
doors  in  short  order. 

We  are  not  going  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  our  urban  poor  by  rejecting  the 
poor  of  the  countr>-slde.  It  is  a  necessity 
that  the  conference  committee  provide 
that  the  10-percent  cash  contribution 
requirement  be  waived  for  communities 
where  this  would  Impose  an  impossible 
obstacle  to  assisting  the  poor. 

If  the  provisions  I  have  mentioned  are 
not  altered  before  final  passage,  the  war 
on  poverty  will  be  in  serious  danger  of 
being  torn  asunder  by  politics  in  non- 
urban  and  urban  areas,  and  destroyed 
in  the  countryside  by  an  Impossible 
financial  requirement. 
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••JUST    A    RAG"— A    THOUGHT    FOR 
ARMISTICE  DAY 


Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  NelsenI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  prize-win- 
ning journalist  Alan  C.  Mcintosh,  editor 
of     the     Rock     County     Star-Herald, 
Luverne,  Minn.,  has  penned  many  ex- 
ceptional    and     memorable     editorials. 
However,  his  editorial  "  'Just  A  Rag"— A 
Thought  for  Armistice  Day"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Star-Herald  on  November 
9    1967,  mav  top  them  all.  I  intend  to 
nominate   Mr.   Mcintosh's   moving   and 
patriotic  editorial  for  a  Freedom  Founda- 
tion Award,  and  I  am  highly  privileged 
to  insert  it  in  today's  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Americans. 
■Just  A  Rag  "—A  Thought  for  Armistice  Dat 
(By  Alan  C.  Mcintosh) 
I  am  the  American  flag. 
Most  of  the  tune  they  call  me  •Old  Glory.' 
Which  is  ridiculous.  I  can't  regard  myself 
as  outdated  and  xiseless  ...  as  an  old  antique. 
I  think  of  myself  as  ever  young.  I  keep  up 
with  the  times.  As  proof  look  at  those  two 
new  stars  proudly  emblazoned  on  me   .   .   . 
keepmg  up  with  the  48  I  have  worn  so  long 
and  so  proudly. 

Sometimes  I  dream  a  bit  in  the  sunlit  days 
of  fall  and  I  can  hear  the  rustle  of  my  silken 
folds  keeping  harmony  with  the  rustle  of  the 
leaves  ...  as  they  fall  to  the  earth  .  .  .  and 
I  think  of  all  the  places  where  I  have  been 
where  American  men  have  fallen  down  so 
that  I  may  be  safe  .  .  .  Valley  Forge  .  .  . 
Anttetam  .  .  .  San  Juan  HiU,  Montezuma, 
Tripoli,  Lebanon,  Italy,  Egj'pt.  the  Argonne 
Forest,  Omaha  Beach,  the  Iron  Triangle  .  .  . 
vou  name  it  and  I've  been  there. 

And  I  have  not  gone  there  at  the  head  of 
a  band   of   conquering   tyrants,   but   as  the 
beautiful  symbol  of  freedom,  glory,  generos- 
ity and  opportunity  with  liberty.  My  proud- 
est memories  are  of  strong  men  who  have 
wept  bitter  tears  when  they  have  seen  me 
taken  down  .  .  .  like  at  Corregidor  .  .  .  and 
how  men  wept  with  joy  at  the  sight  of  me 
again  .  .  .  they  regarded  me  as  a  loved  one. 
I  have  a  lot  of  memories.  Yes  I  have. 
I  know  what  the  sight  of  me  has  meant  to 
so  many. 
Freedom. 

And  more  than  just  a  little  bit  ashamed 
am  I  when  I  say  that  some  of  my  "adopted 
children'  who  came  here  from  foreign  lands 
to  escape  oppression  seem  to  appreciate  me 
more  than  some  of  my  very  own  native  born. 
There  are  so  many  proud  memories  for  me. 
The  times  when  men  unashamedly  clutched 
off  their  hats  and  put  them  at  their  left 
breast  in  silent  salute  as  I  was  carried  by. 

Nobody  had  heard  of  that  term  of  scalding 
derision  yet — "flag  waver." 

But  not  all  Americans  today  are  ashamed 
to  be  called  "flag  waver"  or  •'square." 

I've  had  my  times  of  rapture  <ind  exulta- 
tion. 

I've  had  sad  moments  too. 
Probablv  my  saddest  hours  are  when  I  have 
a  duty  to'  perform  to  pay  an  obligation  to 
those  who  paid  the  price  when  this  country's 
security  and  future  was  at  stake. 

It  has  been  then  that  I  have  shivered  as  I 
rode  stretched  out  across  a  long  box  in  the 
chilly  confines  of  a  baggage  car  or  In  the 
cargo  hold  of  a  freighter  plane,  fastened 
securely  to  the  box.  A  box  containing  the  last 
mortal  remains  of  an  American  boy  who  gave 
his  life  that  I  might  stUl  live.  A  gift  given 
without  grudging  and  without  any  whimper- 
ings but  the  gasp  of  mortal  agony. 

Any  funeral  they  say  is  a  terrible  ordeal 
emotionally. 

But  the  ones  I  go  to  make  anyone,  strong 
man  or  stranger,  want  to  weep.  It's  hard 
enough  to  have  a  family  standing  beside  an 
open  grave.  It's  harder  still  when  the  volleys 
from  the  firing  squad  rip  out  with  a  deafen- 
ing crash.  The  loved  ones  standing  at  grave- 
side quiver  and  shake  as  tho  live  bullets  were 
tearing  gaping  holes  in  their  flesh. 
Then  comes  the  hardest  ordeal  of  all — the 


playing  of  "Taps."  That  in  Itself  is  so  sad 
that  even  the  strongest,  most  Impassive  men 
break  down  and  weep  unashamedly  ...  the 
bitter  and  scalding  hot  tears  of  the  deepest 
grief. 

Then  comes  the  solemn  part  .  .  .  the  rite 
I've  seen  so  many  thousands  and  thousands 
of  times.  As  the  ceremony  ends  and  it  is  al- 
most time  for  the  loved  ones  to  turn  away 
the  millUry  escort  steps  up  .  .  .  and  holds 
me  .  .  .  and  folds  me  .  .  .  carefully  .  .  .  ten- 
derly .  .  .  reverently  .  .  .  meticulously  to  the 
prescribed  Impact  package.  Then  he  hands 
me,  a  package  of  red,  white  and  blue  to  a 
grieving  wife  or  mother  and  smartly  salutes 
I  go  home  with  them.  To  a  place  of  sacred 
honor.  There  are  more  than  just  a  few  of 
these  flags  In  this  community. 

Many  a  tear  has  dropped  on  to  that  packet 
of  Old  Glory.  I  have  had  the  place  of  honor 
m  the  family  treasures  because  I  am  "the 
flag"  that  came  with  "his  coffin"  when  we 
made  that  sad  and  weary  journey  home  from 
where  had  been  paid  the  supreme  price  ,  .  . 
whether  it  was  In  the  muck  of  Guadalcanal 
or  the  snake  Infested  paddles  of  Viet  Nam. 
To  get  rid  of  me  would  be  unthinkable  for 
these  loved  ones. 

Throw  me  out?  They'd  almost  be  as  willing 
to  throw  out  the  family  Bible.  Because,  for 
loyal  Americans  everywhere  the  American 
Flag  is  as  sacred  as  the  Bible. 

Lately.  I've  been  grieving  about  some  of  the 
things  they've  said  about  me.  Every  time  I've 
been  spat  upon,  torn  to  bits,  and  burned 
and  stamped  upon  I've  quivered  in  pain. 

Not  pain  for  myself  .  .  .  but  the  agony  of 
pain  from  thinking  how  much  agony  Ameri- 
can men  endured,  and  at  what  a  price,  so  that 
dissenters  could  have  the  freedom  to  dese- 
crate and  destroy  me. 

They  can  destroy  me,  physically,  whether 
I  am  wearmg  a  silken  or  cotton  dress  .  .  . 
but  thev  cannot  destroy  the  Image  I  have 
for  all  Americans — of  the  glory  of  the  Red, 
White  and  Blue. 

I  was  deeplv  hurt  the  other  day  when  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Dick  Gregory  referred 
to  me  as  "Just  a  rag." 

He  said  too  that  unless  Negroes  get  part  of 
the  Constitution  the  whites  won't  have  a 
Constitution. 


The  last  thing  a  lady  should  do  is  engage 
in  a  name  calling  contest  with  anybody. 

I  could  answer  Mr.  Gregory  but  I'd  rather 
not  even  mention  that  It  was  under  the 
.■American  flag  that  he  now  can  make  $2,000 
a  week  Instead  of  the  $20  he  used  to  make 
washing  cars  when  he  felt  like  It. 

What  I'd  rather  remind  him  Is  that  each 
one  of  my  50  bright  stars  mean  something 
.  .  .  something  precious  .  .  .  each  star  rep- 
resents another  victory  won  for  freedom  in 
America  .  .  .  freedom  for  all  .  .  .  regard- 
less of  color,  race  or  creed. 

Some  of  those  stars  are  a  lot  newer  than 
the  others.  Because,  we  must  remember  that 
it  was  a  century  ago  that  we  split  from  the 
stars  and  stripes  and  we  had  the  st-irs  and 
bars.  And  we  tore  this  nation  right  in  half, 
the  north  and  the  south.  And,  brother  fought 
brother  and  the  proposition  was  that  all 
men,  like  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  should  be  free 
and  equal.  It's  taken  a  long  time  but  we're 
getting  there.  So  some  of  my  stars  come  a 
lot  later  than  some  of  those  that  represented 
the  north. 

I  could  say  to  Mr.  Gregory— go  find  a  flag  or 
a  countrv  which  you  like  better  ...  go  find 
a  land  where  you  will  find  more  personal 
freedom  and  freedom  of  opportunity  ...  and 
freedom  of  dissent."  But  that  would  serve  no 
purpose. 

Maybe  I  owe  Mr.  Gregory  a  vote  of  thanks 
and  a  real  debt  of  gratitude.  His  appeals  for 
more  burnings  In  America,  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  for  the  end  of  flag 
worship  and  calling  me  "Just  a  rag"  has 
done  more  good  for  America  than  he  realizes 
Maybe  he  has  shocked  a  lot  of  people  wide 
awake  .  .  .  folks  who  thought  the  comedian 
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was  only  kidding  when  he  uttered  the  vilest 
threats  against  America. 

We  think  his  "Just  a  rag"  will  galvanize  Into 
jny  defense  of  my  sons  and  daughters  who 
will  see  me  in  my  red.  white  and  blue  as  not 
"Just  a  rag"  but  as  a  flag  that  symbolizes  the 
peatness  and  glory  of  my  America.  A  symbol, 
IJ  vou  please,  of  a  nation's  constant  striving 
tc  do  better  for  all  peoples  no  matter  how 
tortuous  the  path  or  how  painful  the  travail. 

lam  the  flag. 

Not  "just  a  rag." 

As  I  flutter  to  the  ground  each  sundown 
I  am  caught  up  by  men  from  east  to  west 
and  from  north  to  south  .  .  .  and  In  lands 
around  the  globe  .  .  .  caught  up  so  that  my 
sBrts  won't  even  fleetingly  touch  the  ground 
(or  even  a  split  second. 

I  brood  more  than  a  little  bit  the  way  I 
bave  been  defiled  and  besmirched.  I  feel  as 
tho  the  dirt  will  never  be  all  washed  off  .  .  . 
and  then  I  remember  that  as  long  as  Ameri- 
ca's heart  Is  pure  I  need  not  worry  too  much 
attout  only  surface  stains. 

I  remember  too  that  the  road  has  never 
been  easy  and  there  has  to  be  a  continuous 
sacrifice  if  liberty  is  to  be  maintained  .  .  . 
that  there  must  always  be  vigilance  to  have 
security  and  that  there  must  be  willingness 
to  sacrifice  If  we  are  to  continue  to  keep 
faith  with  those  who  died  for  freedom's  sake. 

I  sleep  feeling  secure  that  my  sons  and 
daughters  will  not  fall  me  Ever. 

(Written  by  a  man  not  ashamed  to  be 
called  a  "flag  waver"  and  proud  of  It,  and 
who  believes  there  are  199.000,000  more  just 
lUsehlm.) 


WALTER    K.     MICKELSON.     MINNE- 
SOTA NEWSPAPER  LEGEND 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  NelsenI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  death  came 
a  few  days  ago  to  Walter  K.  Mickelson 
of  New  Ulm.  a  Minnesotan  who  has  be- 
come a  newspaper  legend  In  his  State.  An 
outspoken  editor,  publisher,  business- 
man, community  booster,  and  friend,  he 
made  many  lasting  contributions  to  our 
State  and  Nation.  I  request  inclusion  of 
several  memorials  to  Mr.  Mickelson  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 
IProm  the  New  Ulm  Journal.  Nov.  12,  1967] 
Walter  K.  Mickelson 

Let  us  start  this  editorial.  In  the  Sunday 
space  filled  for  many  years  by  Walter  K. 
Mickelson,  with  a  disclaimer.  He  preferred 
that  it  not  be  written.  In  1959,  he  wrote.  In  a 
packet  of  instructions  left  to  be  read  on  the 
day  of  his  death:  "I  would  like  a  simple 
funeral  service,  as  tearless  as  possible.  A  sim- 
ple statement  of  my  life  with  little  eulogy 
would  please  me." 

His  pleasure  cannot  be  respected,  alas,  for 
Mickelson  was  a  man  about  whom  It  Is  easy 
to  write,  to  eulogize,  and  to  miss.  He  often  of 
late  talked  of  death. 

"When  I  was  having  my  terrible  back  trou- 
ble a  year  ago."  he  said  recently,  "I  was  afraid 
I  wouldn't  die.  Now  I  am  afraid  I  will  die." 

He  wanted  to  live  a  little  longer.  Big  things 
were  going  for  him,  and  Walt  wanted  to  be 
where  the  action  was,  be  It  a  political  cam- 
paign, buying  a  newspaper,  securing  a  new 
industry,  or  entertaining  a  visitor  from  a  far 
off  land. 

Just  36  hours  before  his  death.  In  one  of 
the  moments  of  reflection  for  which  he  was 
famous   with   those   close   to   him,  he  said: 


"When  a  man  dies,  they  want  to  know  just 
two  things  about  him:  1.  Did  he  have  any 
debts?  and  2.  How  much  money  did  he 
leave?" 

Walt  Mickelson  could  not  have  been  talk- 
ing about  Walt  Mickelson.  He  left  no  per- 
sonal debts,  and  his  estate  is  large.  He 
started  a  cobbler's  son  and  he  wound  up  af- 
fluent If  he  had  cashed  in  his  chips,  which 
he  had  been  tempted  to  do  but  never  en- 
dulged.  He  had  great  loyalty  to  his  family 
and  employes,  and  he  wanted  them  to  have 
newspapers  and  Jobs,  which  he  considered 
more  valuable  than  money,  no  matter  how 
high  the  pile. 

Walt  Mickelson  left  far  more  than  a  black 
ledger  and  a  balance  In  the  bank.  He  left 
a  career  that  may  become  a  legend  In  Min- 
nesota, If  not  In  the  nation.  Life  for  him 
began  at  40.  With  a  colorful  background  of 
politics,  book  peddling  and  newspapering 
behind  him.  Walt  came  to  New  tr,m  29  years 
ago  to  a  challenge  for  which  he  was  well 
prepared.  The  Journal,  newly  launched  as 
a  daily,  was  listing  badly  to  the  port  side  of 
failure. 

He  threw  himself  with  great  vigor  Into 
getting  the  paper  on  course.  He  brought  In 
his  family  to  help  and  asked  them  to  make 
sacrifices  He  gave  New  Ulm  a  flavorful,  re- 
gional newspaper  that  caught  on.  By  1942, 
four  years  later.  It  was  sailing  smoothly. 

After  World  War  II.  he  declined  to  fight 
competition.  Radio  was  catching  on,  tele- 
vision was  coming  In,  and  Mickelson  decided 
it  was  better  to  Join  'em  than  fight  'em.  He 
started  KNUJ,  and,  a  few  years  later,  pion- 
eered in  the  launching  of  the  regional 
television  station.  KEYC-TV. 

Walt  had  a  progressive  approach  to  busi- 
ness. If  it  is  new  there  must  be  something 
to  It,  was  his  philosophy.  When  he  got  an 
Idea,  he  went  on  the  road  and  studied  it. 
Attracted  by  offset  printing  five  years  ago. 
he  hired  a  plane  and  took  a  couple  employes 
and  flew  around  the  country  studying  the 
pioneers  in   the  process. 

Out  of  that  came  the  House  of  Print,  first 
of  the  central  newspaper  printing  plants  in 
Southern  Minnesota.  There  are  now  seven. 
The  day  before  his  death  Friday,  he  spent 
all  day  In  his  office  planning  a  new.  expand- 
ing venture  for  printing  in  Southern  Min- 
nesota. His  body  got  old  and  quit,  but  his 
mind  was  young  and  inquisitive  to  the  end. 
Walt  Mickelson  shared  his  unshackled 
energy  and  brilliance  with  others.  Probably 
his  greatest  legacy  to  the  community  Is  the 
Industries  he  helped  bring  here.  He  met  the 
1953  depression  In  New  Ulm,  when  the 
pioneer  flour  milling  industry  closed,  by 
Joining  forces  with  other  civic  leaders  In 
organizing  the  New  Ulm  Industries  Inc.  He 
put  In  his  money,  his  time  and  his  contacts. 
The  fact  New  Ulm  has  grown  by  more  than 
3,000  since  then,  and  added  five  Industries, 
is  a  tribute  to  his  work. 

Securing  the  two  3M  plants,  now  New  Ulm's 
largest  Industry,  was  almost  a  single-handed 
accomplishment  for  Mickelson  He  went  up 
to  Hutchinson  one  day  in  1961  with  Herb 
Prahl  and  George  Korenchen  to  an  anniver- 
sary of  a  bank.  3M  had  a  big  plant  there  and, 
in  the  country  club  bar,  Mickelson  ran  across 
some  3M  executives  he  knew.  He  told  them 
about  an  empty  factory  building  In  New 
Ulm,  arranged  a  visitation,  unfurled  the  red 
carpet  and  3M  came  here. 

Many  of  Mickelson's  philanthropies  were 
never  published.  He  gave  the  chimes  that 
play  from  the  tower  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
a  secret  known  to  only  a  few:  he  contributed 
handsomely  to  remodeling  of  the  church  re- 
cently; he  ran  a  fund  to  help  educate  college 
students  from  money  he  made  making  talks. 
He  achieved  his  three  score  years  and 
ten,  having  turned  70  this  year,  but  often 
he  seemed  a  lot  older — in  experience,  ac- 
complishments and  his  contribution  to  his 
profession  and  community. — W.  E.  M. 


[Prom  the  Fairmont  Sentinel,  Nov.  11.  1967) 
W.   K.   Mickelson 

The  byline  of  W.  K.  Mickelson  has  ap- 
peared in  this  column  for  the  last  time.  Death 
claimed  the  chairman  of  the  The  Sentinel 
early  Friday  morning.  To  those  who  worked 
■with  him,  his  death  at  70  came  as  a  shock. 
Although  in  excruciating  pain  at  times  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  becatise  of  a  back 
ailment,  Mr.  Mickelson  recently  appeared  as 
In  good  health  as  he  had  for  several  years. 
Since  word  of  his  death,  tributes  have 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  state  and  union. 
But  the  most  eloquent  tribute  of  all  is  the 
organization  of  communication  companies 
he  fashioned  within  his  lifetime. 

They  include  two  daily  newspapers,  two 
weeklies,  and  AM-FM  radio  station,  travel 
tour  company,  travel  agency,  printing  plant 
and  cable  television  company. 

Mr.  Mickelson  wae  an  astute  btislnessman 
but  more  Important,  he  was  a  newspaperman 
first.  As  a  result,  profits  of  the  business  were 
povired  back  Into  his  newspapers  to  give  the 
reader  a  better  newspaper  in  content  and 
appearance. 

An  example  Is  the  conversion  of  newspaper 
production  to  the  offset  method  that  pro- 
vides excellent  reproduction  of  type  and 
pictures.  Its  a  method  which  is  now  old  hat 
to  the  Mickelson  publications  while  other 
dally  newspapers  throughout  the  nation  are 
Just  now  becoming  aware  of  It. 

Expenses  for  gathering  the  news  at  The 
Sentinel,  for  example  run  far  more  than  most 
newspapers  Its  size.  But  as  a  newspaperman, 
Mr.  Mickelson  was  insistent  on  putting  out 
a  good  newspaper,  not  just  a  money-maker. 
"Walt"  as  he  was  known  to  all  of  his  em- 
ployes, was  a  mover  and  a  shaker.  And  his 
employes  found  themselves  constantly  chal- 
lenged. He  was  not  content  to  settle  down  In 
a  rut  of  doing  business  the  same  old  way 
when  a  better  way  could  be  found.  As  a  re- 
sult, his  probing  and  challenging  of  his 
people  kept  life  lively.  As  one  employe  re- 
marked. "You  couid  argue  with  Walt  and 
you'd  get  so  mad  at  him  for  some  idea  he'd 
proposed.  Yet  when  it  was  over."  he  con- 
tinued, "you  had  to  admit  he  was  right." 
Another  longtime  employe,  himself  a  veteran 
of  many  a  dressing  down,  said  "He  never 
carried  a  grudge.  Thirty  minutes  later  all 
was  forgotten." 

Best  known  to  Sentinel  readers  for  his 
editorials.  Mr.  Mickelson  had  few  sacred 
cows.  He  wrote  frankly,  tackled  unpopular 
issues  and  many  times  took  up  the  minority 
view.  As  a  staunch  conservative,  he  decried 
the  liberal  philosophy  of  the  Democrats  and 
many  times  that  of  the  Republicans.  Yet 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  cross  political  lines 
when  he  felt  the  cause  vi-as  Just.  A  CAse  in 
point  was  his  support  of  President  Johnson's 
strong  stand  In  Vietnam, 

Another  was  his  criticism  of  Gov.  Le- 
Vander  whom  he  supported  editorially  and 
financially  in  his  election  campaign.  Mr. 
Mickelson  could  not  fathom  how  a  Republi- 
can could  condone  the  record  budget  LeVan- 
der  proposed.  Yet  he  stood  with  LeVander 
and  against  the  majority  of  Republicans  who 
worked  for  and  obtained  a  sales  tax.  He  saw 
it  as  Just  another  tax  that  would  enootirage 
more  spending. 

When  his  editorials  appeared  In  The 
Sentinel,  the  "Letters  to  the  Editor"  column 
would  take  on  new  life  with  readers'  damna- 
tion and  praise  of  his  viewpoints  His  Interest 
ranged  from  world  affairs  such  as  segrega- 
tion In  South  Africa  to  his  recent  call  for 
doing  away  with  queen  contests.  That  edi- 
torial is  still  stirring  readers'  emotions. 

Mr.  Mickelson  hated  waste  of  all  kinds.  Hla 
insistent  "turn  the  lights  out"  where  they 
were  not  being  used  caxne  long  before  T.BJ 
ever  thought  about  It  at  the  White  House, 
If  Mr.  Mickelson  had  a  hobby.  It  prob- 
ably was  traveling.  He  did  much  of  this  In 
Ills   later   years,    covering    all    parts    of    the 
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globe  from  South  America  to  Alaska.  Russia 
to  Australia  and  most  of  the  countries  In 
between.  Probably  one  of  his  biggest  travel 
disappointments  (although  In  his  late  60's) 
was  being  unable  to  wangle  permission  from 
the  navy  to  visit  Its  base  In  Antarctica. 

These  trips  were  hardly  vacations.  Mr. 
Mlckelson  would  bone  up  ahead  of  time  on 
the  countries  he  was  to  visit,  then  spend  most 
of  his  vacation  Interviewing  people  at  all 
levels  to  find  out  what  nrade  their  country 
tick.  Then  It  was  back  to  his  hotel  room  to 
write  his  dally  account  for  his  newspapers. 

On  his  return  home,  he  would  be  In  great 
demand  to  show  his  slides  and  tell  of  his 
travels.  Such  appearances  together  with  his 
company's  travel  tours  which  have  now  es- 
corted more  than  2.000  area  people  through- 
out the  world,  have  helped  to  bring  an  aware- 
ness of  the  world  to  the  people  his  companies 
serve.  The  speaking  engagements  also  aided 
a  pet  project  of  his.  Over  the  years  he  has 
financially  aided  young  people  to  go  to  col- 
lege and  all  his  speaking  fees  went  towards 
that  end. 

Although  Mr.  Mickelson  officially  retired 
six  years  ago.  In  heart  and  mind  he  remained 
as  active  as  ever.  Age  is  a  state  of  mind,  not 
body.  And  Mr.  Mickelson  was  constantly  seek- 
ing new  and  better  ways  to  do  things  with 
the  eagerness  of  a  young  man  of  20.  "If  you 
hate  change.  youTe  living  in  the  wrong 
times."  he  would  frequently  say. 

When  he  "retired"  In  1962.  Mr.  Mlcke'.son 
said,  "The  Lord  willing,  I  am  hopeful  I  can 
stand  back  to  see  what  happens  to  these 
organizations  when  my  hand  Is  no  longer  on 
the  steering  wheel." 

Mr.  Mlckelson's  greatest  tribute  can  be  his 
employes  carrying  on  his  leadership,  "young- 
ness"  of  mind  and  constant  drive  to  do  an 
even  better  Job,  thus  keeping  his  accomplish- 
ments "on  course." 

[Prom  the  Mankato  Free  Press,  Nov.  11,  1967] 
Walter  Mickelson's  Legacy 

The  communications  Industry  in  Minne- 
sota lost  one  of  its  most  colorful.  Influential 
and  stimulating  personalities  in  the  death  of 
Walter  K.  Mickelson  of  New  Ulm. 

A  Mankato  boy — he  graduated  from  Man- 
kato High  School — Walter  had  a  long  career 
in  Journalism  and  In  electronics. 

He  was  an  influence  In  Minnesota  politics. 

More  than  that,  however,  he  was  an  in- 
terested man  ...  an  Individualist  of  the  type 
which  is  disappearing  all  too  rapidly. 

An  ultra-conservatist  In  his  political 
views,  Walter  was  contrastingly  progressive 
In  his  business  operations.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  the  organization  of  Mankato's 
KEYC  television  station  and  his  newspapers 
were  produced  by  the  most  modern  methods. 

Few  people  In  this  area  had  as  wide  an 
acquaintanceship. 

His  hard  hitting  editorials — whether  one 
agreed  with  them  or  not — were  stimulating 
and  thought-provoking. 

Walter  Mickelson,  after  all.  was  of  the  old 
school  of  editors  who  said  what  he  thought 
and  be-damn  the  consequences.  His  position 
on  any  editorial  matter,  opinionated  as  its 
base  was,  never  left  anything  to  doubt. 

Walter  Mickelson  was  many  things  to 
many  people  in  all  phases  of  social  and 
business  life. 

But  we're  sure  he  would  prefer  to  be 
remembered  as  a  provocative  and  honest 
editor  who  successfully  championed  long 
and  hard  for  his  town,  his  state  and  his 
nation. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report 
of  a  key  USDA  economist  that  the  Na- 
tion's farmers  will  be  worse  off  next  year 
than  this  because  of  higher  production 
costs  shows  the  utter  folly  of  the  admin- 
istration's continued  inflationary  spend- 
ing policies. 

To  farmers,  the  "guns  and  butter"  pol- 
icy which  is  being  followed  has  meant 
dark-age  income  and  space-age  costs. 
Now  they  are  told  things  are  going  to 
get  worse,  according  to  a  United  Press 
international  report  on  November  13. 
The  report  quotes  Rex  F.  Daly,  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Department's 
Outlook  and  Situation  Board  as  advising 
that,  despite  an  expected  increase  in 
gross  farm  income  of  about  SI  billion, 
net  Income  will  be  no  higher  than  this 
year  because  of  increases  in  production 
costs. 

So  I  would  like  to  appeal  to  my  col- 
leagues to  examine  the  current  farm 
picture  and  exercise  the  real  economy 
needed.  The  administration,  off  on  its 
"raise  taxes"  binge,  has  sadly  failed  its 
responsibility  to  provide  the  leadership 
required,  and  farmers  are  paying  the 
price. 

For  example,  since  October  1966,  farm 
prices  are  down  6  percent,  milk  prices 
have  dropped  28  cents  a  hundredweight, 
and  feed  grain  prices  are  down  13  per- 
cent. At  the  same  time,  farm  costs  have 
risen  8  points  on  the  prices  paid  index 
and  annual  net  farm  income  is  expected 
to  fall  11  percent  by  year's  end. 

I  think  this  report  by  Mr.  Daly  stands 
as  a  clear  warning  to  put  the  brakes  on 
reckless  spending.  If  many  of  our  farm- 
ers are  to  keep  their  heads  above  water, 
we  have  got  to  do  a  better  job  of  con- 
trolling Federal  spending  to  stem  the  tide 
of  inflation. 


INFLATION   THREAT  TO   FARMERS 
WORSENS 

Mr.  RUPEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


BOUNDARIES  OF  WORLD  BUSINESS : 
NEED  FOR  AN  Ifn'ERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS  CODE 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  CcrtisI  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  growth 
of  large  business  organizations  which 
have  operations  in  many  countries  has 
been  one  of  the  principal  international 
economic  developments  of  the  past  dec- 
ade. This  growth  of  the  international 
business  corporation  has  had  profound 
effects  on  foreign  trade,  on  foreign  in- 
vestment, and  on  economic  growth  in 
foreign  countries.  These  interrelation- 
ships, and  others,  are  discussed  with 
unusual  clarity  by  Dr.  Gabriel  Hauge, 
president  of  Manufacturers  Hanover 
Trust  Co..  in  New  York. 

Dr.  Hauge's  speech  is  an  excellent  dis- 
cussion for  anyone  wishing  to  have  an 
intelligent  review  of  the  many  problems 
posed  by  the  internationalization  of  giant 
business  ogranlzations. 

In  it  he  recommends  six  steps  to  im- 


prove the  international  economic  climate. 
Among  these,  he  recommends  the  har- 
monization of  national  corporation  laws, 
perhaps  through  treaties,  to  cope  witti 
issues  raised  by  the  internationalization 
of  business.  This  would  include  the  har- 
monization of  taxes  and  other  policies 
affecting  the  cost  and  conduct  of  inter- 
national business.  Dr.  Hauge's  view  is 
that- 
Freer  trade  without  such  harmonization 
cannot  reap  the  full  gains  from  international 
business.  Invesi'ment  might  then  merely  seek 
tax  havens  or  otherwise  subsidized  areas 

Dr.  Hauge  also  stresses  that  progress 
is  needed  to  coordinate  policies  toward 
industrial  monopoly  in  concentration, 
and  patent  policies. 

All  of  these  recommendations  are 
directed  toward  a  goal  which  I  believe 
should  be  given  much  higher  priority  as 
an  immediate  objective  of  U.S.  interna- 
tional economic  policy.  That  is,  the 
United  States  should  take  the  lead  in 
formulating  now  and  promoting  abroad 
a  unified  "code"  of  international  business 
practices.  Such  a  code  would  help  create 
a  common  ground  for  international  trade 
and  investment  that  would  help  elimi- 
nate inequities  in  international  business 
practices  and  create  a  stronger  world 
economy  based  on  fair  marketplace  eco- 
nomic principles. 

The  speech  referred  to  follows: 
The  Boundaries  of  Business 

(By  Gabriel  Hauge,  president.  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust  Co.,  New  York.  N.Y..  54th 
National  Foreign  Trade  Convention,  Octo- 
ber 30.  31,  and  November  1.  1967) 
More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  Alfred  Lord 
Tennyson  In  his  celebrated  poem.  Locksley 
Hall,  spoke  of  the  Parliament  of  Man;  phil- 
osophers and  statesmen  still  dream  oi  world 
government.  In  the  meantime,  realistic  busi- 
nessmen   have    gone    ahead    constructing  a 
world  economy.  Trade  was  the  first  tool,  and 
still  Is  in  good  stead.  But  now  another  Instru- 
ment is  available:  the  international  business. 
World  production  leads  the  way,  and  trade 
Joins.  We  don't  know  enough  yet  about  this 
Instrument,  what  It  does,  and  how  it  works. 
and  where  It  Is  headed.  To  steer  our  own  eco- 
nomic destiny,  it  is  time  we  learned. 

Classic  economic  doctrine  for  long  has  pre- 
scribed a  formula  of  creating  wealth  tlirough 
international  trade.  The  formula  Is  correct,  as 
far  as  It  goes,  which  Is  a  long  way  for  small 
countries.  Large  countries  are  more  diversi- 
fied, with  most  of  their  trade  domestic.  The 
United  States,  for  e.xample,  exports  about 
four  percent  of  Its  gross  national  product, 
and  imports  some  three  percent.  It  is  closer  to 
the  truth  to  claim  that  our  own  trade  has 
grown  because  we  have  become  populous  and 
rich.  The  critical  path  runs  from  production 
to  trade,  wealth  to  trade.  In  our  case,  the 
chief  causal  factor  may  well  have  been  hu- 
man migration;  a  booming  production  and 
trade  followed.  Our  history  could  well  be 
written  as  the  wealth  of  a  nation  through  the 
migration  of  labor. 

Today  many  young  countries  look  lorward 
to  repeating  the  performance  of  the  advanced 
countries  through  Import  of  capital.  But  we 
know  that  for  every  dollar  of  capital  im- 
ported, several  dollars  of  local  effort  must  be 
committed,  even  beyond  the  infrastructure 
necessary  to  support  the  investment.  This 
follows  from  the  very  nature  of  investment: 
construction  must  be  done  on  site,  with 
mainly  local  materials  and  labor,  even  If  ma- 
chinery Is  Imported.  Whatever  the  freedom 
for  capital  movement,  it  remains  true  that 
local  production  is  the  basis  of  trade,  and  it 
Is  precisely  here  that  the  international  enter- 
prise has  come  to  play  a  growing  role. 
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It  is  a  multiplier  of  local  production  In 
rtpveloping  lands,  while  In  advanced  countries 
ft  is  a  rationalizing  force,  both  within  and 
between  nations.  Everywhere  it  is  a  trans- 
natter  of  technology  and  creator  of  skills.  It 
raises  output  and  Improves  it*  geographic 
'ocation  Bv  so  doing,  it  expands  trade  and 
welfare.  It  'is  the  lubricant  of  progress. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS 

Let  me  cite  an  example  which  Illustrates 
the  nature  of  International  business.  Four 
vears  ago  a  relatively  small  firm  came  into 
ilTng  Even  Its  birth  was  International: 
Britain  and  Sweden.  It  Is  incorporated  in 
Bermuda  headquartered  In  London;  Jointly 
Tft-ned  by  Interests  In  six  countries;  it  has 
wentv  producing  plants  In  fifteen  countries 
and  sells  m  thirty  six.  It  has  a  laboratory  In 
New  York,  although  its  products  has  not  yet 
entered  the  American  market. 

The  dimensions  of  this  new  form  of  or- 
eanization  are  only  vaguely  knowm,  but  It  is 
Ukely  that  the  total  value  of  production  of 
all  international  enterprises  exceeds  the  total 
value  of  world  trade.  It  has  been  estimated, 
{or  example,  that  production  by  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries of  U.S.  firms  runs  four  times  the 
value  of  U  S.  exports.  U.S.  owned  subsidiaries 
account  for  at  least  one-fourth  of  tot.al  U.S. 
exDorts  and  about  one-third  of  our  exports 
to  Europe.  Foreign  direct  investments  In 
British  manufacturing,  accounting  for  one- 
tenth  of  British  manufacturing  output,  con- 
tribute one-flith  of  British  manufacturing 
exports  It  is  a  safe  guess  that  the  con- 
tribution of  international  business  to  the  ex- 
T>ort5  of  many  developing  nations  Is  still 
lareer  for  it  got  its  start  In  the  extractive 
industries,  which  are  the  principal  foreign 
exchange  earners  of  many  of  these  countries. 

Whatever  the  share  of  International  busi- 
ness in  world  trade,  It  is  clearly  growing. 
Direct  investments  of  U.S.  firms  abroad  have 
been  rising  at  least  ten  percent  a  year,  fully 
twice  the  rate  of  increase  In  world  output, 
and  nearly  twice  the  rate  of  Increase  In  in- 
ternational trade.  We  are,  indeed,  witnessing 
a  quiet  institutional  revolution  In  the  or- 
ganization of  world  commerce.  Plant  and 
equipment  expenditures  by  U.S.  companies 
overseas  are  expected  to  be  almost  $10  bil- 
lion this  vear,  up  12<>.  While  the  share  going 
to  Europe  and  Canada  is  scheduled  to  drop, 
that  to  Latin  America  Is  rising.  The  largest 
Increases  have  been,  not  In  petroleum  and 
mining,  but  In  manufacturing,  which  has 
doubled  since  I960.  Total  U.S.  Investments 
abroad  have  surged  to  $115  billion,  nearly 
half  of  It  direct.  A  corollary  of  all  this  Is  that 
intrafirm  trade  Is  gaining  ground,  and  by 
Inference,  the  role  of  middlemen  is  affected. 

CAUSES  AND  CONSEQUENCES  OF  INTERNATIONAL- 
IZATION  OF  BUSINESS 

It  Is  my  belief  that  International  business 
Is  a  causal  factor,  not  Just  a  growing  sector 
In  the  evolving  world  economy.  The  multi- 
national company  is  often  American-owned 
but  this  Is  incidental  and  temporary.  In  most 
cases  It  Is  large,  and  this  Is  relevant  and 
significant.  In  most  cases,  too.  It  Is  an  In- 
novator, which  gives  It  a  cutting  edge  in 
shaping  the  future.  Research-intensive  U.S. 
Industries  do  the  lion's  share  of  direct  over- 
seas investment,  especially  in  Europe.  More- 
over, there  tends  to  be  a  high  correlation 
between  research  Intensity  and  export  per- 
formance. 

The  international  company  is  typically 
bigger  and  technologically  more  advanced 
than  national  companies  In  the  same  Indus- 
try. It  Is  usually  the  pacemaker  for  busi- 
ness, and  hopefully  a  pathfinder  for  politi- 
cians. These  very  virtues  strike  fear  in  the 
cash  registers  of  competitors,  and  In  the 
councils  of  government. 

The  Impetus  to  growth  of  the  Interna- 
tional enterprise  stems  from  many  sources. 
Protective  measures  In  nations  large  enough 
to  offer  lucrative  markets  have  Induced  out- 
side direct  Investment  as  an  alternative  to 


trade.  Common  markets  and  free  trade  areas 
have  widened  opportunities  for  International 
firms.  Reductions  in  transport  costs  and  de- 
velopment of  alternative  sources  of  raw 
materials  have  shifted  the  location  of  some 
industries  In  the  direction  of  markets.  The 
high  value  per  unit  of  weight  In  so  many 
new  products  makes  possible  the  manufac- 
ture of  parts  and  assembly  of  components  In 
different  countries  on  the  basis  of  cost.  In- 
ternational communications  and  profession- 
al management,  moreover,  make  such  com- 
plicated organization  feasible. 

The  progress  of  many  nations  In  the  skills 
they  have  to  offer.  In  Institutional  support 
and"  political  stability,  also  has  multlpUed 
alternative  locations  for  processing,  manu- 
facture, and  assembly.  With  rapidly  chang- 
ing technology,  investment  itself  is  short- 
lived. Sunk  costs  cannot  be  sunk  for  long. 
Not  only  fixed  capital,  but  human  skills  as 
well  are  subject  to  accelerated  obsolescence. 
New  products  displace  old  standbys.  whole 
Industries  rise  and  decline  at  rates  which 
astonish  each  new  generation.  The  techno- 
logically dynamic  international  business  Is 
thus  constantly  in  a  position  to  reconsider 
location,  products  and  markets. 

In  America,  the  experience  of  supplying 
much  of  the  world  In  the  postwar  recovery 
period  widened  our  horizons.  Skills  In  the 
management  of  large  and  complex  organi- 
zations sought  new  challenges  after  com- 
pleting the  task  of  creating  an  economic  en- 
tity of  our  own  nation.  Capital  sought  new 
outlets  and  better  rates  of  return.  Techno- 
logical advances  created  new  opportunities. 
Americans,  as  well  as  others,  learned  that 
skill  and  organization  rather  than  accumu- 
lated wealth  are  the  clues  to  economic  prog- 
ress and,  for  many,  this  has  been  the  most 
revolutionary  discovery  of   our  time. 

In  manv  Industries  In  the  larger  and  more 
diversified  nations,  there  Is  less  compelling 
reason  for  internationalization  of  produc- 
tion. For  leading  firms  In  smaller  nations, 
on  the  other  hand,  progress  In  a  world  of 
falling  barriers  to  trade  means  growing 
pressure  to  Internationalize,  to  rationalize 
production  on  a  basis  of  least-cost  acroee 
national  boundaries.  Opportunities  exist  In 
management,  distribution,  finance,  and  re- 
search, above  all  finance  and  research,  which 
are  often  foreclosed  If  a  firm  may  seek  them 
only  up  to  Its  national  boundaries  and  no 
farther. 

THE  CONGRESS  OF  HOST  NATIONS 

It  Is,  of  course,  true  that  concern  has  been 
voiced  In  many  countries  about  the  growing 
role  of  International  business  In  their  econo- 
mies. Governments  have  taken  occasional 
steps  to  discourage  particular  ventures.  Their 
twin  fears  seem  to  be  the  size  of  Interna- 
tionally owned  enterprises,  more  often  than 
not  U.S.  owned,  and  leadership  of  these 
enterprises   In   technology. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  fears 
it  Is  fair  to  say  that  we  live  In  an  age  of 
giantism.  Before  this  century,  only  gov- 
ernments and  churches  were  really  big.  Now 
some  firms  tower  even  in  the  company  of 
governments.  They  employ  several  hundred 
thousand  people  and  have  a  gross  company 
product  In  the  billions  of  dollars.  Most  of 
these  giant  firms  are  In  relatively  new  In- 
dustries. Moreover,  size  and  technological 
dynamism  often  go  hand  In  hand.  Size  pro- 
vides Insurance  through  diversification 
against  the  hazards  of  unstable  technology 
and  changing  markets.  But  the  very  size 
which  means  safety  to  the  firms  often  ap- 
pears to  create  risks  for  the  country  and 
community  in  which  they  are  located.  Sur- 
vival and  growth  of  the  new  breed  of  Inter- 
national companies  need  no  longer  be  re- 
lated to  the  growth  of  employment  and  out- 
put In  any  particular  site,  or  even  In  any 
one  country. 

International  enterprises  with  productive 
facilities  In  a  number  of  countries,  more- 
over, gain  advantages  of  size  that  go  beyond 


the  scale  of  production  Economies  of  dis- 
tribution may  well  remain  after  those  of 
production  have  been  exhatisted.  Beyond 
these,  economies  of  management,  of  financ- 
ing and  of  research  are  clearly  Important  to 
most  large  firms  today.  Many  of  these 
economies  cannot  be  reached  on  a  national 
scale,  unless  the  nation  Is  continental  In 
scope,  and  not  always  then. 

National  specialization  and  dependence, 
then,  are  more  the  rule  than  the  exception. 
Few  small  nations  are.  in  fact,  very  diver- 
sified. The  dilemma,  as  some  people  see  It. 
Is  this;  Must  a  nation  tolerate  within  Its 
borders  a  semlautonomous  center  of  econom- 
ic decision  and  Influence?  To  encourage  In- 
ternational business  may  seem  to  weaken  a 
nations  grip  on  the  levers  of  power  over  Its 
own  destiny.  To  bar  or  harass  It,  however,  is 
to  deter  the  inflow  of  technology,  the  expan- 
sion of  exports,  the  rate  of  growth  of  employ- 
ment and  output. 

One  should  not.  of  course,  overstate  the 
footloose  character  of  International  business. 
The  fact  Is  that  It  typically  uses  much  more 
fixed  capital  per  worker  than  similar  nation- 
al Industries,  and  therefore  has  a  strong  com- 
mitment In  Its  operating  sites.  The  rapidly 
shifting  pattern  of  world  production  today 
is  due  principally  to  the  elimination  of  dis- 
tortions growing  out  of  restrictive  practices 
of  all  kinds,  of  subsidies  and  of  shortages,  as 
well  as  new  developments,  such  as  the  Eu- 
ropean Common  Market,  which  have  induced 
a  flurry  of  relocation  of  productive  capacity 
and  restructuring  of  trade  These  incentives 
derive  from  relaxation  of  generations  of  pro- 
tection and  their  Initial  stimulus  will  recede 
in  time.  Normal  long  run  changes  due  to 
growth,  development,  and  new  technology 
should  not  seriously  disturb  most  countries 
favorably  disposed  to  economic  progress  and 
Intent  on  Internal  stability. 

Much  can  be  done  to  ease  the  fears  that 
Internationalization  of  business  appears  to 
generate.  Take  the  matter  of  the  technolog- 
ical gap.  At  least  one  respected  Congress- 
man sees  It  as  a  gap  In  management  and 
enterprise,  a  lack  of  sufficient  scale,  rather 
than  a  lag  in  knowledge.  The  new  British 
Ministry  of  Technology,  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, and  other  groups  are  trying  to  help  nar- 
row the  gap.  Joint  international  ventures  In 
research  and  development  already  exist,  and 
more  are  suggested,  to  achieve  the  scale  ef- 
fects in  key  industries  which  no  European 
country  can  attain  by  Itself. 

International  business  does  Its  part.  In 
fact,  to  help  keep  the  technological  gap 
within  bounds,  by  speeding  the  transmission 
and  introduction  of  new  technology  in  the 
countries  in  which  it  Is  located;  by  con- 
tributing to  the  generation  of  new  knowl- 
edge: by  employing  scientists  and  engineers 
In  their' home  countries  Instead  of  attracting 
them  to  company  headquarters;  by  conduct- 
ing research:  by  licensing;  by  competition 
and  example  and  the  turnover  of  trained  per- 
sonnel. 

Research  is,  indeed,  a  footloose  industry 
which  can  be  conducted  any  place  where  the 
required  manpwwer  is  content  to  live,  and  for 
this  reason  International  business  can  help 
counterbalance  the  drain  of  technical  and 
management  brains.  Incomplete  data  on  re- 
search conducted  by  U.S.  owned  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries suggest  they  do  a  larger  share  of 
host  country  Industrial  research  than  of  host 
country  production.  But  there  must  be  In- 
ducements for  doing  research  in  the  host 
country.  The  firm  must  have  opportunity  for 
growth  and  profit.  Research  has  large 
economies  of  aglomeratlon,  not  Just  of  scale. 
It  cannot  be  conducted  efficiently  In  a  highly 
dispersed  way.  In  the  United  States,  de- 
spite a  research  effort  much  larger  than  all 
Europe  combined,  nearly  half  Is  conducted  In 
Just  five  urban  centers.  A  dozen  universities 
and  a  few  dozen  firms  account  for  the  bulk 
of  the  23  billion  dollars  to  be  spent  on  re- 
search and  development  this  year. 
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IMPROVINO    THE    CLIMATE     FOR     INTCTNATIONAI, 
BUSINESS 

Multinational  firms  may  be  more  accept- 
able in  host  countries  by  internationalizing 
ownership.  This  Is.  of  course,  a  long  term 
goal  as  rising  Income  makes  possible  a  wider 
dispersion  of  shares.  Waiting  for  such  a  trend 
to  develop  Is  not  enough,  however,  for  share- 
holders are  usually  passive.  The  modern 
corporation  has.  in  effect,  socialized  private 
capital  in  the  sense  that  decision-making  Is 
largely  the  prerogative  of  professional  man- 
agers "  An  international  company,  therefore, 
may  make  Itself  more  welcome  If  It  avoids 
locating  corporate  headquarters  in  a  great 
power  and  decentralizes  decisions,  granting 
autonomy  to  local  affiliates.  The  adv.sabUUy 
of  a  federated  structure  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  business,  of  course,  but  this 
nature  often  can  be  altered.  E,=ich  affiliate 
should  become,  in  effect,  a  naturahzed  cinse" 
of  the  country  In  which  it  is  located.  This 
may  be  done  by  marriage:  mergers  and  Joint 
ventures  with  local  firms.  It  may  be  done  by 
adoption:  bv  purchasing  and  contracting 
within  the  country  as  much  as  economically 
lustlfied.  It  mav  be  achieved  by  allegiance: 
issumlng  local-  responsibilities,  acq^'f^S 
local  customs  and  values,  to  the  extent  that 
thev  seem  sound 

f^  the  late  Professor  Ragnar  Nurks  re- 
minded us,  the  world  is  not  rich  enough  to 
ignore  efficiency.  Politics  usually  lags  behind 
the  economics  of  international  business,  but 
a  number  of  steps  can  be  taken  by  govern- 
ments to  make  geographic  patterns  of  pro- 
duction more  efficient,  and  to  Improve  the 
resulting  patterns  of  trade.  Fir.t.  the  forma- 
tion and  functioning  of  business  across  na- 
tional boundaries  needs  legal  support 
George  Ball  has  suggested  an  International 
companies  Act  established  by  treaty  and 
administered  by  a  supranatlona  authority 
A  proposed  European  Company  Law  has.  In 
fact,  already  been  drafted  For  the  European 
Economic  Community  a  supranational  la^*  is 
conceivable,  but  for  a  wider  grouping  o 
nations  It  Is  probably  not  now  a  Pract^lcal 
step  some  harmonization  of  nationals  laws, 
and  treaties  to  cope  with  the  Issues  raised  by 
internationalization  of  business  are,  how- 
ever an  attainable  goal.  The  World  Bank 
convention  for  Settlement  of  Investment 
Disputes  may  prove  such  a  useful  device. 

Second  some  harmonization  of  Uixes  and 
other  policies  affecting  the  cost  and  conduct 
of  business  Is  urgently  needed.  Freer  trade 
without  such  harmonization  cannot  reap  the 
full  gains  from  International  business.  In- 
vestment might  then  merely  seek  Ux  havens 
or  otherwise  subsidized  areas. 

Third  progress  is  needed  toward  a  multi- 
national industries  policy.  Monopoly  and 
concentration  cannot  be  sensibly  defined  or 
regulated  on  a  nation  by  nation  basis  once 
trade  barriers  are  down,  since  lnt«rnational 
business  can  In  many  respects  bypass  local 
controls.  Criteria  are  obviously  needed  for 
mergers  which  are  in  the  International  In- 
terest Rules  should  be  spelled  out  on  per- 
missible forms  of  joint  venture  and  cooper- 
ation which  are  the  same  on  both  sides  of 
kev  borders. 

Fourth  International  convergence  In  pat- 
ent policies  would  be  helpful  to  international 
business  and  to  the  countries  Involved,  The 
Common  Market  has  drawn  up  a  draft  Con- 
vention centralizing  procedures  for  th^ 
granting  of  patent*.  EFTA  has  established 
I  Working  Party  on  Patents.  In  America, 
recommendations  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  the  Patent  System  would  bring  It 
more  into  line  with  practices  prevailing  in 
Europe  Even  Russia  Is  showing  some  Inter- 
est In  closing  ranks,  acceding  at  last  to  the 
Industrial  Property  Convention. 

Fifth,  multinational  guarantees  for  Inter- 
national private  investment  can  be  healthy 
stimulants  without  becoming  subsidies.  It 
is  regrettable  that  Individual  countries 
where  private  capital  fe«ls  least  secure,  and 


may  have  the  most  to  offer,  are  often  those 
least  likely  to  Join  any  International  guar- 
antee scheme.  The  rights  of  property,  un- 
fortunately, seem  as  incomprehensible  to 
some  developing  nations  as  the  Athanaslan 
Creed  would  be  to  a  Tibetan.  It  Is,  of  course, 
true  that  no  government  can  assure  that  Its 
successor  will  not  repudiate  international 
agreements.  So.  perhaps,  the  main  value  of 
a  multinational  guarantee  would  be  pre- 
ventive. Countries  with  a  poor  record  and 
unrepentant  about  it  are  likely  to  be  passed 
over  by  prospective  Investors,  and  most  likely 
excluded  from  Investment  Insiuance.  The 
OECO,  among  others,  has  prepared  a  draft 
convention  on  the  protection  of  foreign 
property.  Spokesmen  for  several  develop- 
ing nations,  as  you  know,  proposed  multina- 
tional Investment  Insurance  at  the  Rio 
meetings  of  the  World  Bank  and  Fund  this 
fall. 

Sixth,  remaining  barriers  to  trade  should 
be  brought  under  critical  review.  The  main 
target  has  now  shifted  from  tariffs  to  quotas 
and  other  non-tax  restrictions  on  commerce. 
Subsidies  to  trade,  via  tax  remission,  cheap 
transport  or  credit  or  other  concession,  are 
equally  bad  for  efficiency,  distorting  the  pat- 
tern of  healthy  trade. 

VITAL    ROLE    OF    CAPITAL    PLOWS 

Unrestricted  movement  of  capital  is  just 
as  Important  to  international  business  as 
freer  trade  is  to  domestic  exporters.  Un- 
fortunately, there  has  not  only  been  less 
progress  on  capital  than  on  commodity 
trade,  but  some  backsliding  Is  evident  In  re- 
cent years.  In  the  United  States  the  Interest 
equalization  tax  has  been  Imposed  as  have 
guidelines  on  international  credit  and  direct 
capital  flows.  Yet  perhaps  the  most  signif- 
icant spur  for  International  business  re- 
mains the  supplying  of  capital.  Here  the 
economies  of  scale  and  speclallzaUon  are 
enormous,  and  only  the  New  York  capital 
market  has  become  big  enough  to  exploit 
them.  European  capital  markets,  although 
often  larger  In  relation  to  natlon.il  product, 
are  not  large  enough,  for  the  nations  are 
small.  Somehow  they  must  be  combined, 
if  they  are  to  service  effectively  the  huge 
capital  requirements  of  modern  business 
and.  In  a  sense,  they  already  have  been.  The 
Euro-dollar  market,  now  some  $15  billion 
In  size,  supplemented  by  Eurobonds  and  by 
new  Institutions  specializing  In  medium 
term  credit,  has  achieved  certain  diversity 
and  international  character.  Other  devices, 
such  as  parallel  loans  and  unit  of  account 
loans,  seek  to  supplement  and  circumvent 
to  a  lesser  extent  the  limitations  of  national 
markets  for  funds. 

Free  International  movement  of  funds 
obviously  conflicts  with  national  capital 
plans.  More  serious  perhaps.  It  may  Immo- 
bilize stabilization  authorities.  National 
monetary  officials  clearly  must  work  to- 
gether across  boundaries  more  closely  than 
ever  before,  to  reconcile  free  capital  move- 
ments with  internal  and  external  stability. 
Governments  must  develop  a  policy  mix, 
such  that  the  price  of  stability  does  not 
take  the  form  of  stemming  constructive 
capital  flows. 

THE  DILEMMAS  OF  DEVELOPMENT 

In  this  whole  area  of  discussion,  much 
concern  has  been  expressed  over  the  widen- 
ing gap  between  rich  nations  and  poor.  If 
we  have  a  liquidity  problem,  they  have  a 
resource  problem.  The  recent  slowdown  In 
world  production  has  had  modest  effect  on 
the  trade  of  Industrial  nations,  but  severe 
Impacts  on  the  trade  and  terms  of  trade 
of  developing  nations.  Many  are  so  biudened 
with  external  debt  that  they  can  no  longer 
borrow  and  must  allocate  a  large  share  of 
their  exchange  earnings  to  debt  service,  re- 
ducing capital  imports.  But  there  are  enor- 
mous differences  among  developing  nations. 
Some   have  advanced   at   spectacular   rates, 


and  no  longer  need  aid,  finding  private  In- 
vestment adequate  to  maintain  their  mo- 
mentum. Others  have  barely  kept  up  with 
the  growth  In  numbers,  making  no  progress 
In  living  levels.  There  are  lessons  here  for 
those  who  want  to  learn  the  secrets  of  eco- 
nomic progress. 

International  business  has  made  dramatic 
contributions  to  many  developing  nations. 
At  first,  it  may  have  tended  to  concentrate 
on  extractive  Industries,  transportation  and 
utilities,  but  now,  in  the  more  successful  de- 
veloping countries,  It  Is  spearheading  the 
growth  of  manufacturing.  Perhaps  there  In 
no  more  spectacular  example  than  the  au. 
tomoblle  Industry  of  Brazil,  which  Is  trans- 
forming the  economy  and  society  alike. 

Manufacturing  in  the  developing  lands 
must  find  world  markets  as  It  becomes  In- 
ternationally competitive,  and  the  big  mar- 
kets obviously  are  in  the  Industrialized 
countries.  Successful  development,  there- 
fore, will  multiply  the  Issues  of  foreign  com- 
petition for  American  and  European  Indus- 
try. Here  In  this  country  we  already  have 
a  public  policy  on  adjustment  assistance  In 
dealing  with  foreign  competition,  but  more 
difficult  choices  He  ahead.  What  sectors  are 
to  be  protected  In  the  long  run,  which  will 
decline  In  the  face  of  greater  productive 
efficiency  abroad?  Every  nation  goes  through 
stages  of  Industrial  development.  Different 
Industries  rise,  decline,  and  shift  their  lo- 
cation. How  much  may  be  modify  this  in- 
dustrlal  process  of  ecological  succession? 

THE    ROAD    AHEAD 

The  success  of  the  Kennedy  Round  has 
been  an  encouraging  documentation  of  the 
soundness  of  a  long  standing  policy  of  free- 
ling  up  trade.  Much  effort  remains  to  be  ex- 
pended to  see  that  the  results  of  this  negotia- 
tion are  finally  secured.  Much  more  remains 
to  be  done  on  quantitative  restrictions,  on 
rules,  taxes,  and  subsidies  whose  major  ef- 
fect is  to  distort  the  pattern  of  trade.  But 
the  thrust  of  my  argument  Is  that  increased 
trade  directly  resulting  from  tariff  conces- 
sions is  only  a  shortrun  byproduct.  The  real 
gain  is  the  long  run  improvement  In  the 
world  pattern  of  production.  The  voliune  of 
trade  at  any  one  time  refiects  the  limited  size 
of  national  economies:  their  lack  of  dlv- 
verslty;  and  differences  In  resources,  both 
natural  and  manmade.  Trade  should  grow  as 
we  are  more  and  more  successful  In  realizing 
the  scale  economies  that  outrun  the  size  of 
nations.  In  this  vital  mission.  International 
business  Is  a  catalyst  for  growth  and  for 
trade. 

There  will  be  problems.  As  E.  B.  White 
once  remarked.  "It  Is  easier  lor  a  man  to  be 
•loyal  to  his  club  than  to  his  planet;  the  by- 
laws are  shorter  and  he  Is  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  other  members."  This  bit 
of  wit  Is  well  understood  by  international 
business  in  the  countries  of  its  choice.  But 
the  nation  that  would  seek  the  general  wel- 
fare bv  observing  the  criteria  of  efficiency 
must  also  learn  the  wisdom  that  finds  a 
place  for  the  whole  human  race,  a  patriotism 
wider  though  not  Inconsistent  with  the  old 
love  of  country.  For  as  John  Wesley  re- 
marked In  another  context.  "The  world  Is 
our  parish," 

JAPAN  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY  UNDER 

PRESSURE    FROM    "LOW    WAGE" 

IMPORTS 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 


from  the  Asian  Textile  Record,  a  weekly 
sununary  of  news  and  data  about  Asia  s 
textiles,  has  come  to  my  attention.  This 
textile  trade  information  paper  analyzes 
recent  trends  in  Japanese  textile  produc- 

Several  important  factors  stand  out 
very  clearly  in  this  report. 

First.  The  Japanese  textile  industry  is 
under  pressure  from  "low  wage"  imports 
of  synthetic  or  "manmade"  fiber  textUes 
from  Korea  and  from  Communist  China. 
The  market  for  such  imports  in  Japan  it- 
self is  estimated  to  be  substantial. 

Second.  Part  of  the  Japanese  textile 
industry's  pricing  problem  is  the  cost  of 
its  raw  materials.  Japanese  textile  in- 
dustry finds  itself  pressured  by  "low  cost ' 
American  and  European  synthetic  fibers 
which  are  purchased  by  its  Asian  com- 
petitors, manufactured,  and  then  shipped 
to  Japan. 

Third.  In  order  to  continue  to  compete 
in  world  textile  markets  under  conditions 
of  constantly  increasing  costs,  the  Japa- 
nese have  resorted  to  a  dual  pricing  sys- 
tem, that  is,  they  sell  at  a  very  low  price 
in  international  markets  and  try  to  make 
up  the  loss  they  incur  by  selling  at  a 
higher  price  within  Japan.  But  this  dual 
pricing  system  is  now  being  sorely  tested. 
Fourth.  The  result  is  that  Japan  may 
very  well  have  to  start  buying  its  raw 
synthetic  fibers  from  America  and  from 
Europe  in  order  to  remain  competitive 
with  its  Asian  counterparts,  so  that  it  can 
lower  its  domestic  selling  prices  and  thus 
remain  competitive. 

Fifth.  Another  effect  of  the  present 
situation  is  that  Japanese  textile  com- 
panies have  themselves  invested  In  pro- 
duction facilities  in  the  lower-wage  Asian 
countries  that  now  compete  with  them, 
in  order  to  protect  their  home  markets 
and  continue  to  expand  their  textile 
production. 

These  developments  are  interesting  to 
the  American  observer  for  several  rea- 
sons. 

First,  It  shows  that  the  Japanese,  con- 
sidered by  the  United  States  to  be  a  fear- 
some competitor  in  textile  production, 
now  finds  itself  a  relatively  high  cost 
producer  and  that  In  order  to  remain  a 
low  cost  producer  it  may  have  to  pur- 
chase American  synthetic  fibers  in  large 
quantity. 

Another  interesting  observation  Is  that 
the  Japanese  industry  Is  aggressively 
meeting  the  competitive  forces  that  con- 
front it  by  undertaking  aggressive  for- 
eign investment  calculated  both  to  pro- 
tect its  domestic  consumption,  expand  Its 
overseas  markets,  and  maximize  its 
profits. 

Finally,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  us 
to  note  this  open  admission  of  the  Japa- 
nese dual  pricing  system.  This  certainly 
constitutes  an  element  of  unfair  trade 
practice.  Even  though  the  Japanese  In- 
dustry may  be  forced  to  give  up  this 
costlv  practice  there  is  no  reason  why,  in 
the  interim,  the  U.S.  textile  industry,  or 
any  other  industry,  should  have  to  com- 
pete on  such  unfair  terms. 

The  article  referred  to  follows. 
Japan's  Dual  Price  System  Is  Brought  Into 
Focus 
With     affection     by     preferential     duties, 
Japan's  textile  Industry  thinks  as  follows: 


( 1 )  There  will  be  much  possibility  of  the 
Introduction  of  preferential  countries'  tex- 
tile made-up  goods  and  cotton  yarn.  In  case 
these  products  become  profitable  to  the  ac- 
companiment to  domestic  market  prices. 
Partlcularlv  non-celluloslc  made-up  goods 
are  anticipated  to  have  a  positive  attack. 
t'lking  advantage  of  lower  labor  costs  in  the 
backward  countries,  difference  between  syn- 
thetic material  prices  for  export  and  for  do- 
mestic as  well  as  tariff  reduction. 

So  far  Korea-made  polyester  tricot  shirts 
and  Communist  China-made  polyester,  cot- 
ton blouses  have  been  Imported  into  Japan, 
and  further  Imports  of  high-class  embroi- 
deries and  weft  knits  are  predicted  to  In- 
crease more  and  more,  which  have  now  be- 
come unlucratlve  In  Japan  owing  to  labor 
cost  soaring. 

Some  leading  department  stores  are  said 
to  have  already  approached  Korean  and  For- 
mosan  knitters  with  swatches  of  sweaters. 
Also  China  has  Imported  acrylic  fibers  from 
Japan  and  begins  marketing  of  bulky  and 
plain  sweaters  to  Japan.  In  the  case  of  tariff 
cuts  taking  effect,  the  country  will  be  at  a 
more  advantageous  standpoint  In  price. 

On  the  other  hand.  South-East  Asian 
countries'  made-up  goods,  using  low-priced 
material  supplied  by  American  and  Euro- 
pean fiber  producers  but  not  by  Japanese, 
may  be  Imported  Into  Japan  under  certain 
circumstances. 

(2)  People  concerned  have  hitherto  In- 
sisted that  they  could  cope  fully  with  these 
Imports  if  they  were  supplied  with  material 
at  the  same  level  as  the  export  price. 

To  the  contrary,  synthetic  fiber  producers 
assert  themselves  that  they  cannot  offer 
them  at  the  same  prices  as  those  of  exports 
because  of  too  much  expenses  such  as  pro- 
motional monev.  general  administrative 
money,  charges  for  technical  leadership  and 
the  I'ike.  and  that  it  Is  difficult  for  the 
export  price  subject  to  International  market 
price  fluctuation  to  maintain  a  list  price  as 
the  domestic  price  does. 

But  clearlv  they  get  over  over-supply  by 
mass-production  by  cheap-selling  to  the 
Communist  bloc  countries  and  cover  the 
deficit  resulted  from  such  cheap-exports  with 
high  price  for  local  mills.  Should  local  textile 
manufacturers  be  challenged,  they  are  an- 
ticipated to  take  a  firm  attitude  against  the 
current  fiber  producers'  policy. 

(3)  If  ab.andonment  of  the  dual  price  sys- 
tem or  reduction  of  its  gap  shotUd  not  be 
realized  as  expected,  domestic  mills  might 
purchase  America-  and  Etirope-made  syn- 
thetic fibers.  With  polyester,  it  is  possible  for 
a  while  to  control  Imports  by  patents,  but 
Id's  patents  In  Japan  Is  due  In  September. 

1968. 

-  Under  these  circumstances,  reduction  of 
the  difference  between  export  price  and 
domestic  will  be  necessitated  in  order  to 
check  imports  from  America  and  Europe.  On 
the  other  hand,  domestic  mills  are  forward- 
ing to  form  such  new  companies  as  knitting, 
dyeing  or  finishing  mills  in  the  form  of 
technical  aid.  financial  aid  or  Joint  venture 
in  Formosa,  Korea  as  well  as  the  Philippines, 
and  studying  direct  export  to  other  countries 
or  import  to  J.\pan  from  there,  using  Jap- 
anese material. 


HOW  TO  END  THE  DRAFT 


Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Stafford]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 


leagues the  summary  statement  which 
has  been  issued  at  a  public  press  con- 
ference to  announce  the  publication  of 
a  book  entitled  "How  To  End  the  Draft; 
The  Case  for  an  All-Volunteer  Army." 

The  principal  authors  of  the  book  are 
Robert  T,  Stafford,  Frank  Horton, 
Richard  S.  Schweucer.  Garner  E.  Shri- 
VER.  and  Charles  W.  Whalen.  Jr. 

Other  Congressmen  who  have  joined 
in  an  endorsing  introduction  to  the  book 
are  William  T.  Cahill.  Silvio  O.  Conte. 
Thomas  B.  Curtis,  Marvin  L.  Esch.  Paul 
FiNDLEY.  Joseph  M.  McDade,  Willlam  S. 
Mailliard.  Ch.^rles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.. 
F.  Bradford  Morse.  Charles  A.  Mosher, 
Ogden  R.  Reid.  Howard  W.  Robison, 
Donald  Rumsfeld,  Fred  Schwencel.  and 
Robert  Taft.  Jr. 

Also,  included  at  the  end  of  our  sum- 
mary statement  is  a  report  issued 
Wednesday.  November  15.  1967.  by  Mr. 
George  Gallup  showing  public  backing 
for  the  plan  to  raise  pay  of  soldiers  to 
the  minimum  wage  level,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal recommendations  in  our  book. 

The  summary  statement  is  as  follows: 

SvMM.'iRT  Statement 

Both  the  study  and  the  31  specific  recom- 
mendations that  It  makes  have  been  written 
and  should  be  viewed  within  the  context  of 
keeping  the  debate  on  the  draft  as  construc- 
tive  and   responsible   as   possible. 

There  are  some  people  who  countenance 
evasion   of    the   draft.   We   do   not. 

There  are  some  people  who  are  opposed 
to  the  draft  primarily  because  they  are  op- 
posed to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Our  study  was 
not  undertaken  because  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam nor  should  It  be  interpreted  in  any  way 
as  criticism  of  military  or  foreign  policies  ol 
the  United  States. 

There  are  some  people  who  advocate  an 
end  to  the  draft  regardless  of  its  conse- 
quences for  the  national  security  of  the 
countrv.  We  do  not. 

The  "basic  conclusions  of  our  study  dem- 
onstrate the  constructive  and  limited  nature 
of  our  recommendaUons.  Those  conclusions 
are  as  follows; 

1  All  all-volunteer  military  force  is  de- 
sirable if.  without  the  draft,  an  effective 
and  efficient  military  force  can  maintain  the 
national  security.  4„v,-., 

2  The  draft  however  necessary.  Is  inher- 
ently incompatible  with  the  basic  principles 
of  democracy.  

3  An  all-volunteer  armed  forces  would  not 
necessarily  be  overrepresentatlve  of  the 
soclallv  or  economically  deprived  segments 
of  the'unlted  States  population,  but  neither 
Is  It  inappropriate  for  the  services  to  offer 
an  opportunity  to  the  deprived  to  better 
their  economic  conditions. 

4  An  all-volunteer  armed  forces  may  be 
possible  within  two  to  five  years,  if  pre- 
liminarv  steps  are  taken  now  in  pursuit  oI 
that  objective.  This  is  true  even  if  we  cnust 
maintain  the  current  force  levels  required 
bv  the  Vietnam  war. 

'5  We  are  opposed  to  raising  military  pay 
to  a  level  in  excess  of  civilian  pay  scales— 
and  we  believe  It  would  be  unwise  to  create 
an  all-volunteer  military  force  if  this  were 
the    only    means    by    which    It    could    be 

achieved.  .,.-.^ 

6  On  the  other  hand,  current  mUltary 
pav  Is  not  only  not  an  inducement  to  en- 
listment, it  is  an  obstacle  to  enlistment.  'To 
the  degree  possible  military  pay  should  be 
made  commensurate  with  pay  for  equivalent 
lobs  in  the  civilian  economy. 

7  We  are  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  the 
Selective  Service  Svstem  but  favor  a  maxi- 
mum effort  to  reduce  draft  calls  down  to 
zero  The  Selective  Service  registration  proc- 
ess should  be  continued  even  If  an  all-volun- 
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tear  anny  Is  create..  In  order  to  assure  a.e-  stant  attention  -  ^^e  a.ecua^y  o.  non-pay  ^-/*J-^,t°  ^^'^/..rsyr^^^atfcX'ff^^^^^^^^ 

quate  flexlbUlty  In  potential  military  man-  ^^-^^^^^^''^'^^f  .^•, ^^^  ^mfomble    and    con-  program  of  action  which  can  lead  to  an  all- 

power  procurement  to  meet  sudden  crises  in  ^°^}^f  J°^f^,\^°°^{  ^^^^^  volunteer    service    and    the    elimination   of 

defense  of  the  nation.  vement  ''^^^^^^  °^,f^ ^"^\^J^" o^^     or  free)  draft  calls.  We  hope  that  it  will  receive  de- 

8,  Official     Defense     Department     stud  es  creased  opportu^nUy  ^°y°'^,^°f  ^°  region  tailed  consideration  by  the  Administration, 

have  greatly  exaggerated  the  coet  of  evolv-  travel  on  leave  "°»«^^.^°^^^  *"^^  ""^  '^^  bv    the    Congress,    by    the    broader   political 

'c^use^^therrarcTnUrr'^nV'orth^^JlnS;  ^^nt^r/e^d^  ^^rs^rvicrrducation  a^ail-  community,  and  by  ^public  at  large. 

Xm    o7  mcre^m?  pay    ra\her   than   ex-      able  for  f-^-^l^'^^y^'^^.^^ill^^^^  Pt^BUC  Backs  Pt^n  To  Raise  Pat  or  Sot.:n.s 

amining  an  orchestration  of  reforms  similar      nlcal  training  courses  ^f °"'^  ^'^^^^''PXes^^^  to  Minimum  Wage  Level 

to  those  recommended  In  this  study.  assure   that   it  is  similar  to  apprenticeship  ^  „      , 

9    -^e  totaT  maximum  cost  of  the  com-      programs  available  in  civilian  He.  ,By  George  Gallup) 

prehenslve  reform  package  recommended  by  Educational  P'^^^'f'"^.^'^  ™„;°;  ^J^uld  Princeton,  N.J.,  November  14.-An  issue 
this  study  is  $3.96  billion  per  year.  (This  as-  personnel  for  study  '^,  "^"'^^^^y  ^""^^ents  of  Ukely  to  arise  in  next  year's  presidential 
sumes  that  the  military  pay  bill,  already  be  made  equally  available  to  depenaenw  o  ^^^^^^^^  campaign  is  that  of  raising  the  pay 
passed  by  the  House,  will  soon  become  law.  i  military  personnel  on  af  ^'^'^  a^jy-  ^.,.^.  of  persons  going  Into  the  armed  forces  to  the 
We  emphasize  that  this  Is  the  total  maximum  The  in-service  off-duty  Py°f,^f.7^  °' ^"  j^.  minimum  wage  paid  by  business  and  Indus- 
cost  It  has  been  derived  by  intentionally  tional  opportunities  now  avaiiaDieioac^i  try.  And  a  nationwide  survey  Just  completed 
taking  the  maximum  estimates  for  expendi-  duty  personnel  should  be  maae  a\aimoie  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  widespread 
tures  involved  and  the  minimum  estimates     all  members  of  the  ,^^f  ^«/°'"/;„„,,„_   „-      voter  appeal. 

for  savings  involved.  Rather    than    ^^'"'^^^^^1.  that  varies  In         Eight   in  every   ten  persons    <80  percent) 

Most  of  the  recommendations  specified  in      cruitment  advertising  budget  "^^^  ^f "^°  '"      favor  such  a  plan,  recently   proposed  by  a 
How    To    End    the    Draft    require    no    Con-      accordance  with  the  number  oi  service  pc  ^^      j  32  congressmen  as  a  way  of  reducing 

gresslonal  or  legislative  action.  They  can  be     sonnel   needed,   the  Department  01  Jjeiei  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  putting  the  armed  forces  on 

implemented  immediately  by  the  Depart-  should  establish  a  fixed  ''ecruiting  aoveriis-  ^  ^.^lunteer  basis.  Only  one  person  in  six  (17 
ment  of  Defens^-and  we  hope  that  they  are.  mg  budget.  The  army  ^ff.'^^f  ^.^^/^°f-\:  per  cent)  opposes  the  plan.  Unlilce  many 
Not  a  single  recommendation  in  the  31-point  should  be  fixed  at  $7  P""°'^/^^7'^.  r"„"  issues  covered,  only  a  very  small  percentage- 
program  would  commit  the  United  States  would  be  twice  the  level  or  tne  nig^e*  ^  cent— are  unable  to  express  an  opinion. 
government  to  an  irreversible  course  toward      budget  In  recent  years    This  1^  °°*/""  '  if  such  a  plan  were  to  go  into  effect.  It 

a  voluntary  system  which  would  Jeopardize  which  a  relatively  small  expenaiture  nuB">.  ^^^^^  crreatly  increase  the  pay  of  members 
national  security.  Each  of  the  reforms  de-      yield  very  wide  results^  c^onirt  nrpnare      of   the   armed   forces,   even   beyond   the  5.6 

scribed  would  amount  to  an  adjustment  of         The  Department  of  Defense  shoud  prepare  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  p^^  recently  approved 

current  policy  leading  toward  the  evolution      a  fully  comprehensive  *>o°'''^t  futlining  tne      ^  ^^^^  ^^^  waiting  likely  positive  ac 

of  an  all-voluntary  system.  We  do  not  ad-      various  service  alternatives  avallabe  through      ^^^^    ^^^^^^^,^^ 

vocate  the  abolition  of  Selective  Service,  We     voluntary  enlistment,  for  the  information  01  jjgpruits  in  all  the  services  now  receive  3. 

advocate  a  program  of  reforms  which  Individ-     young  men  registering  with  t^e  drait_    inu     ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  month.  If  soldiers  were 

ually  and  collectively  can  work  to  reduce  the  such  information  Is  now  providea  oy  oeiec-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  current  federal 
size  of  draft  calls— hopefully  down  to  zero,      tive  Service.)  minimum  wage  of  $1.40  per  hour,  they  would 

We  emphasize  that  no  single  reform  by  under  no  circumstances  should  the  serv-  ^^^^^^.^  ^  ^^^^^  p^y  ^j  about  $240  per  month 
Itself  will  result  in  sufficient  voluntary  en-  ices'  standards  of  acceptability  for  vomnuir>  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  40-hour  week.  Out  of  this 
listments  to  remove  the  necessity  of  relying  enlistment  be  more  difficult  than  tney  are  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
upon  the  draft.  But.  collectively,  reliance  on  for  the  draft.  (At  the  present  "me  in  do tn  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  soldier  would  still  realize  a  sig- 
the  draft  will  in  our  judgment  be  tinnecessary     the  areas  of  mental  and    moral    stan^aras     ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^i^. 

If  the  31 -point  reform  package  recommended  u  is  possible  to  be  unacceptable  for  voluntary  p^^gn  hundred  sixty-five  persons  were 
In  the  study  Is  adopted  and  implemented.  enlistment  but  to  be  drafted  nonetheless  )  interviewed   in   a  survey  that  reached  into 

The  thirty-one  recommendations  described  Project    100,000.   designed    to   accept    into  localities  across  the  nation.  This  ques- 

In  Hoti-  TO  £nd  the  Dra/Mnclude  the  follow-      service    those    with    remediable    physical    or      ^^^^^  ^.^g  asked  first: 

ing  points:  ,^      ^^'^tal    deficiencies   should    be    limited    ex-  ..j^  ^as  been  suggested  that  the  base  pay 

Rather  than  assume  reliance  on  the  draft  clusively  to  volunteers,  rather  than  to  inciuae  ^^  yo^-ng  men  who  go  into  the  armed  forces 
by  assigning  draft  quotas  before  enlistment      draftees  as  is  presently  the  case.  ^^  increased  to  make  their  pay  equal  t-o  the 

quotas  are  fixed  for  recruiting  stations,  re-  in  the  light  of  the  Defense  Department  s     j^jj^j^^um  wage  paid  by  business  and  indus- 

crtilting  station  quotas  should  reflect  total      own    testimony.    Project    100.000    can    and  would  you  favor  or  oppose  this  plan?" 

service  needs  and  should  serve  only  as  mini-      should   be   expanded— to   that   point   where         The  results: 

mum    objectives    for    recruiting    personnel,      the   financial   costs   of   special   training  ap-  Percent 

Draft  calls  for  each  month  should  be  equlv-      preach  a  point  of  diminishing  returns.  _    gg 

alent  only  to  the  difference  between  enlist-  in  view  of  the  Project  100.000  experience.     *'^^'°'' '"'" 17 

ment  quotas  and  actual  enlistment  for  the     Defense  Department  mental  and  acceptability     r:PP;^f  ''■  '         "'  .      3 

previous  month.  standards  should  and  can  be  lowered  with-     !^o  opimou 

The  basic  pay  of  a  new  service  volunteer      ^m  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  military         xhe  plan  receives  bi-partisan  support  and 

or  draftee  should  be  raised  to  the  minimum      services.  Is  favored  among  all  levels  of  society  and  In 

wage  level.  The   Defense   Department   should    permit     all    Income    groups.    Women,    however,    are 

Eventually  service  pay  should  approximate      ^^^  voluntary  enlistment  of  young  men  who     somewhat  more  Inclined  to  favor  the  plan 

civilian  pay  for  the  equivalent  Job.  (jo  not  meet  physical  standards  of  combat,      than  are  men. 

The  military  services  should  change  their  and  whose  deficiencies  are  not  remediable,  a  middle-age  housewife  offered  a  common 
pay  system  from  one  of  multiple  allowances  but  who  can  perform  technical  and  clerical  view:  "Why  should  a  soldier  receive  so  much 
to  one  of  salaries.  jobs  unrelated  to  combat  service.  less    money    than    a    guy    holding    doj^n JJ 

Under  a  salary  svstem  of  pay  the  services  The  Defense  Department's  program  to  re-      civilian  Job.  After  all,  the  soldier  nsKs  ni= 

should   permit   enlistment   at   ranks   higher      place  some  non-combat  uniformed  personnel      life."  .^^„.=  .„„, 

than  recruit  for  those  who  are  fully  qualified      with    civilians   should    be   significantly    ex-  make  Dfl.^FT  unnecessary. 

and  wish  to  volunteer  for  specific  Jobs  which      panded.  One  of  the  stated  purposes  of  a  boost  in 

carry  the  higher  rank.  A     current     Defense     Department     study     service  salaries  would  be  to  make  the  service 

With  a  new  salary  system  for  pav  the  mill-      should    be    undertaken   of    total    manpower     ^ore  appealing  to  young  men  and  thereoy 
tary  services  may  find  it  possible  to  do  away      service  needs— including  analysis  of  the  nee-      reducing  draft  calls  down  to  zero, 
with  re-enlistment  bonuses  and  similar  in-      essary  level  of  U.S.  troops  in  Europe,  and  the         to  determine  public  attitudes,  the  loiiow- 
centlves  optimum    means    of    maintaining    adequate      mg  question  was  asked: 

With  a  new  salary  system  of  pav,  a  new      numbers    of    rotation   personnel    to   replace  -do  you  think  this  higher  pay  would  at- 

program    for    retirement    benefits    can    be      combat  casualties  or  units,  tract  enough  young  men  into  the  armed  ser\- 

adoDted   in  which   a  serviceman  would  not         The   Defense   Department  should   analyze      ices  to  make  the  draft  unnecessary  , 
contribute  from  his  pav  to  the  retirement      the  optimum  organization  of  the  Reserves  to         Half    of    all    persons    interviewed    express 
benefits  of   others,   as   is   now   the  case,   in      treat  the  following  issued  without  prejudg-      doubts   that  such   a   plan   would   mase  tne 
effect  ment-    the   proper   priority   of   recourse   for     draft  unnecessary,  but  as  many  as  4  ^  i" 

When   opportunities   for   advancement   in      procurement  of  rotation  personnel  for  com-      said  they  think  it  would,  as  seen  in  the  101- 
the  military  services  occur,  those  who  have      bat  assignments  among  active  duty  person-      lowing  table:  vprccnt 

volunteered  to  enter  the  milltarv  should  be      nel,  the  reserves,  and  the  draft:  the  approprl-  ^ 

considered  before   those   who   were   drafted,      ate  size  and  structure  of  the  reserve  forces,      jj^ ou 

assuming  equivalent  skills  and  performance.      the  best  feasible  means  of  assuring  a  uni-      yes  ^^ 

A    modest    enlistment    bonus    should    be      formly  high  state  of  readiness  and  training      j^^  opinion 8 
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GOOD  FARM  SUGGESTION 

Mr  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  IMr.  Mize]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
problems  which  plagues  us  in  the  rural 
areas  is  how  to  keep  our  younger  people 
interested  in  farming  so  that  they  can 
take  over  the  family  farm  or  launch  out 
on  their  own. 

One  deterrent  is  the  difficulty  of  mak- 
ing a  farm  investment  on  their  own.  In 
this  regard,  one  of  my  constituents.  Wil- 
fred Elliott,  of  White  City.  Kans..  has 
come  up  with  an  excellent  suggestion. 
His  proposal  has  been  the  subject  of  an 
editorial  in  the  Wichita,  Kans..  Eagle.  I 
respectfully  direct  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  this  proposal  by  Mr.  Elliott, 
which  follows: 

Good  Farm  Suggestion 

The  suggestion  of  a  member  of  the  Kansas 
Farmers  Union  will  strike  a  responsive  chord 
in  the  hearts  of  many  ambitious  but  frus- 
trated young  men. 

Wilfred  Elliott  of  White  City  proposes 
creation  of  a  federal  land  transfer  agency 
which  would  buy  land  from  a  retiring  farmer 
or  rancher  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

The  agency  in  turn  coula  sell  the  land  to 
a  young  farmer  at  long-term  low-interest 
credit. 

This  makes  more  sense  than  a  lot  of  other 
farm  programs  in  the  federal  government. 
It  puts  help  in  the  hands  of  the  individual 
farmer,  the  backbone  of  much  of  this  coun- 
try's greatness. 

And  unless  something  is  done  soon,  the 
Individual  farmer  will  have  vanished,  the  vic- 
tim of  the  corporation.  As  things  are  now, 
it  is  nearly  Impossible  for  a  young  farmer 
to  go  into  business  on  his  own. 

Today's  farmer  for  the  most  part  is  a  big 
operator  with  large  acreage  and  thousands 
of  dollars  tied  up  in  superefficlent  machin- 
ery. He  must  play  tax  angles  and  support 
powerful  lobbies  in  Topeka. 

The  pace  is  too  swift  for  the  young  man 
who  is  not  fortunate  enough  to  inherit  a 
farm. 

The  trend  is  the  same  in  other  areas  of 
the  economy. 

A  few  years  ago  a  young  printer  or  re- 
porter could  easily  borrow  or  save  the  $2,000 
or  $3,000  capital  needed  to  purchase  a  news- 
paper. The  same  money  today  wouldn't  buy 
the  parking  lot. 

A  few  years  ago  a  young  clerk  in  a  grocery 
store  could  work  a  few  years  and  save  enough 
money  to  open  a  competitive  store  across  the 
street".  Today  a  neighborhood  grocery  store 
would  have  a  tough  time  of  it,  and  the  money 
It  takes  to  establish  a  supermarket  is  pro- 
hibitive. 

It  is  still  possible  to  get  into  business 
for  yourself,  but  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult. 

Government  assistance  appears  to  be  the 
only  alternative  to  the  eventual  end  of  free 
enterprise  as  we  have  come  to  know  it  in  the 
past  100  years. 


ARMS  RACE  IN  ORBIT 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent editorial  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
discusses  the  disturbing  implications  of 
the  recent  disclosure  that  the  Russians 
are  developing  an  orbital  bomb.  The  edi- 
torial notes  the  threat  which  such  a  war- 
head might  present  to  the  United  States, 
the  likely  escalation  of  the  arms  race, 
and  the  violation  in  spirit  of  the  United 
States-Soviet  space  treaty.  The  full  text 
follows : 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  Nov.  7.  1967] 
Arms  Race  in  Orbit 
Defense  Sec.  McNamara  was  blandly  re- 
assuring when  he  announced  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  apparently  readying  an  orbital 
bomb.  Such  a  weapon  wouldn't  be  very  ac- 
curate. McNamara  said.  Besides,  a  new  U.S. 
long-range  radar  system  will  probably  help 
to  offset  It, 

The  development  is  nonetheless  disturbing 
not  only  on  military  grounds,  but  in  what  it 
tells  about  Soviet  attitudes. 

In  simple  terms,  the  new  Russian  system 
would  enable  them  to  send  warheads  the 
long  way  around  the  globe  instead  of  lobbing 
them  on  a  direct  route  with  Intercontinental 
missiles.  By  coming  in  the  back  door  at  an 
altitude  of"  100  miles — compared  to  the  800- 
mile  height  at  the  top  of  an  ICBM  trajec- 
tory— the  warhead  would  defy  calculation  of 
its  "exact  target  until  three  minutes  before 
it  hit.  Even  if  accuracy  is  in  doubt,  the  sys- 
tem's threat  of  only  three  minutes'  warning 
is  something  to  "think  about,  Over-the- 
horizon  radar  could  tell  when  such  a  missile 
had  been  fired,  but  that  would  provide  only 
the  most  general  kind  of  a  warning  until  the 
thing  left  its  orbit  and  headed  for  a  target. 
The  United  States  considered  and  rejected 
such  a  system  years  ago.  McNamara  said.  But 
now  that  the  Russians  seem  intent  on  esca- 
lating the  arms  race  by  adopting  it.  pres- 
sures will  doubtless  mount  for  the  United 
States  to  do  likewise.  The  situation  is  com- 
parable to  that  which  followed  Soviet  de- 
ployment of  an  anti-ballistic  missile  system. 
The  United  States  held  off  on  ABMs  until  It 
was  clear  the  Soviets  were  proceeding;  then 
came  a  decision  to  take  corresponding 
action. 

In  this  case,  the  Russians  are  not  only 
giving  a  new  boost  to  the  arms  race,  but 
coming  perilously  close  to  violating  the 
treaty  on  outer  space  signed  with  such  cere- 
mony only  a  few  weeks  ago.  That  treaty  spe- 
cifically outlaws  the  placing  of  nuclear 
weapons  In  orbit  around  the  Earth. 

There  Is  a  technical  out.  in  that  the  Rus- 
sian system  would  bring  down  the  bomb 
short  "of  one  complete  revolution  of  the 
Earth — hence  McNamara's  use  of  the  term 
Fractional  Orbital  Bombing  System  iFOBSt. 
The  space  treaty  also  fails  to  mention  any 
ban  on  developing  an  orbital  bomb,  provided 
it  is  not  used. 

But  even  if  the  Russians  are  sticking  to 
the  letter  of  the  treaty,  they  are  plainly  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  fine  print  and  pushing 
to  the  outer  limit  of  the  permissible.  Sen. 
Henry  Jackson  iD-Wash.)  put  it  well  when 
he  described  the  Soviet  move  as  "a  good- 
faith  violation." 

It  isn't  yet  clear  what  the  Soviet  FOBS 
is  going  to  cost  In  money,  anxiety,  and 
worsening  US-Russian  relations.  But  what 
does  come  clear  is  that  American  negotiators 
had  best  be  more  careful  about  the  fine  print 
in  any  treaty  with  the  Russians,  If  there's  a 
loophole,  they'll  find  it  and  push  a  new 
weapon  system  through  it.  It's  a  warning 
for  the  people  now  working  on  an  antlpro- 
liferatlon  treaty  to  paste  firmly  in  their  hats. 


ALL-VOLUNTEER  ARMY 


Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  hke  to  draw  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  an  editorial 
appearing  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post.  The  editorial,  entitled  "All-Volun- 
teer Army,"  praises  our  colleagues  Con- 
pressmen  Stafford.  Horton.  Schweiker, 
Shriver.  and  Whalen  for  presenting  an 
"impressive  case  for  moving  toward  all- 
volunteer  Armed  Forces  within  2  to  5 
years.  "  The  Congressmen's  book.  "How 
To  End  the  Draft."  was  published  earlier 
this  week  and  contains  a  compelling  31- 
point  program  for  reducing  draft  calls 
down  to  zero. 

In  focusing  on  the  proposals  for  rais- 
ing the  initial  pay  for  recruits  up  to  the 
minimum  wage  levels,  the  editorial 
agrees  with  the  Congressmen's  conclu- 
sion that — 

We  not  only  compel  young  men  to  serve 
two  years  in  the  military  forces  against  their 
will."  but  we  compel  them  to  undertake  a 
considerable  financial  sacrifice  while  they 
are  ser\'ing.  This  is  wrong — and  should  be 
changed. 

On  another  page  of  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning  was  a  most  revealing 
item  in  reaction  to  this  proposal.  A  poll 
taken  by  the  Gallup  organization  on 
their  own  Initiative  revealed  an  over- 
whelming agreement  by  80  percent  of 
the  public  that  the  proposal  put  forth 
in  "How  To  End  the  Draft"  to  raise  the 
level  of  pay  to  the  minimum  wage  should 
be  instituted. 

There  Is  a  natural  tendency,  however, 
to  concentrate  on  the  level  of  wages 
when  discussing  steps  toward  an  all- 
volunteer  Army.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  program  put  forth  by  the  Con- 
gressmen contains  a  broad  spectrum  of 
reform  and  innovation  in  such  fields  as 
standards  for  enlistment,  recruiting  pro- 
cedures, levels  of  forces,  the  quality  of  a 
soldier's  life,  and  the  overall  structure 
and  form  of  mihtary  pay. 

It  should  not  go  unmentioned  that 
many  proposals  contained  m  the  book, 
might,  in  fact,  have  a  more  dynamic  and 
longer  lasting  effect  than  the  removal 
of  the  obstacle  of  low  pay.  One  of  the 
programs  suggested,  for  instance,  is  a 
reorientation  of  the  recruiting  "quota" 
system  to  a  system  where  goals  for  re- 
cruiters are  the  number  of  men  actually 
needed  and  the  use  of  the  diaft  would 
be  as  a  subsequent  manpower  pool.  The 
dissemination  by  the  Selective  Service 
System  of  a  comprehensive  booklet  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
containing  a  description  of  the  over  40 
entry  alternatives  into  military  service 
would  go  far  to  developing  a  meaningful 
recruiting  program. 

It  is  programs  like  these  that  make  the 
extensive  study  of  "How  To  End  the 
Draft"   a  meaningful,   responsible,   and 
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truly  important  document.  I  Include  the 
Post  editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

IProm  the   Washington  Post,  Nov.  16.   1967 1 
All-Volunteer  Army 

Five  Republican  Congressmen  have  made 
an  Impressive  case  for  moving  toward  all- 
volunteer  armed  forces  within  two  to  five 
years.  Although  they  have  entitled  their 
book  on  the  subject  "How  To  End  the  Draft," 
these  legislators  do  not  advocate  abolition 
of  the  Selective  Service  S>*stem.  Continued 
registration  of  the  country's  military-age 
manpower  is  essential,  they  say.  as  a  safe- 
guard against  any  sudden  crisis.  But  in  time 
of  pence  or  limited  war  the  armed  forces 
would  reiy  entlreU  upon  volunteers  brought 
In  -with  added  inducements. 

The  chief  inducement  would  be  higher  pay. 
Represe.ntatives  Stafford.  Horton,  Schwei- 
Iter.  Shrlver  and  Whalen  protest  vigorously 
against  drafting  men  for  military  service  for 
less  than  the  mlnim'.im  wage  that  the  Gov- 
ernment requires  private  employers  to  pay 
for  services  far  less  onerous.  Their  most  per- 
tinent conclusion  Is:  'We  not  only  compel 
young  men  to  serve  two  years  in  the  military 
forces  against  their  will,  but  we  compel  them 
as  well  to  undertake  a  considerable  financial 
sacrifice  while  they  are  serving.  This  is 
wrong — and  should  be  changed." 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  dissent  from 
that  view  Whether  many  or  few  men  are 
drafted,  those  who  do  serve  should  be  treated 
fairly.  As  a  preliminary  step,  the  Ave  House 
Republicans  ask  that  the  base  piy  of  a  re- 
cruit be  raised  from  $2122  a  year  to  S2912  to 
meet  minimum-wave  levels  in  civilian  life. 
Further  adjustments  would  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  a  study  of  civilian  pay  for  men  In 
the  same  age  br.ickets. 

Other  Inducements  would  Include  Im- 
proved educational  opportunities  ..nd  retire- 
ment benefits  and  a  step  up  in  the  Defense 
Department's  Project  100.000  designed  to  ac- 
cept Into  the  services  men  with  remediable 
physical  or  mental  handicaps.  Certainly  It 
would  be  desirable  if.  in  the  present  atmos- 
phere, all  the  men  sent  to  Vietnam  were 
volunteers.  But  in  any  event,  the  men  who 
serve  their  country  In  a  military  capacity 
should  be  treated  fairly  in  terms  of  pay  and 
benefits,  and  that  vital  aim  Is  still  far  from 
being  achieved. 


TEST  LANDINGS  B\  RUSSIANS 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Bob  WilsonI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
noted  with  some  concern  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  afforded  the  Russians 
what  appears  to  be  unilateral  permission 
to  make  test  landings  at  Dulles  Airport 
here,  virtually  within  the  shadow  of 
the  Langley,  Va.,  headquarters  of  the 
U.S.  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

The  State  Department  has  revealed 
that  although  the  Russians  have  not  ac- 
cepted international  liability  require- 
ments, nor  truly  mutual  exchange  agree- 
ments, a  Soviet  IL-62  jet  transport  will 
arrive  Monday  at  Dulles  Airport.  Land- 
ings will  be  made  at  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia in  addition  to  Dulles,  and  also  at 
Kennedy  International  Airport  in  New 
York.  The  reason  given  is  that  the  Rus- 
sians need  to  check  out  these,  fields  as 
alternate  landing  places  in  event  of  bad 
weather  at  Kennedy. 


The  disclosure  that  the  Russians  will 
be  given  such  extensive  access  to  our  do- 
mestic alrlanes  troubles  me.  It  comes 
shortly  after  disclosure  that  the  Soviet 
Union  appears  to  have  violated  agree- 
ments by  preparing  a  new  weapons  sys- 
tem in  which  a  nuclear  bomb  could  be 
dropped  from  space  orbit  on  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  asking  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  disclose  the  security 
guarantees  that  are  being  arranged  to 
make  sure  that  the  Soviet  commercial 
airliners  will  not  be  used  for  purposes  of 
strategic  aerial  photography  and  elec- 
tronic espionage. 

A  specialist  from  the  Soviet  Ministry 
of  Civil  Aviation  and  Aeroflot,  the  Soviet 
Airline,  will  confer  next  week  with  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration.  For  all 
we  know  these  oflBcials  are  agents  of  the 
Soviet  military  or  intelligence  establish- 
ments. 

Pan-American  World  Airways  would 
be  granted  the  right  to  make  flights  to 
Moscow.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  per- 
mission thus  far  to  Pan-American  to  test 
Moscow  or  any  alternative  airfield  in 
Russia  like,  for  instance  Leningrad,  Kiev, 
or  Odessa. 

I  want  to  be  assured  that  absolute 
equity  is  involved  and  that  the  United 
States-U.S.S.R.  civil  air  transport  agree- 
ment of  November  4,  1966,  is  truly  a 
quid  pro  quo. 

The  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  deserve  to  know  the  safe- 
guards being  taken  to  prevent  aerial 
surveillance  and  espionage. 

It  seems  to  me  very  questionable 
whether  we  should  proceed  with  this 
agreement  at  a  time  when  the  Russians 
are  waging  war  by  proxy  against  us  in 
Vietnam  through  an  increased  supply 
of  sophisticated  weapons  and  military 
tactical  advice. 

I  am  sure  that  our  Pan-American 
crews  would  confine  their  activities  on 
flights  to  Moscow  to  normal  commercial 
aviation  operations.  But  I  am  not  so 
sure  about  the  Soviet  Aeroflot  people. 

I  include  the  following  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  as  a  portion  of  my  remarks: 
Soviet  Jetliner  Due  Here  Mondat  on  Test 
A  Soviet  IL-62  Jet  transport,  the  type  In- 
tended to  serve  the  New  York-to-Moscow 
direct  air  link,  is  due  at  Dulles  International 
Airport  late  Monday  afternoon  for  its  first 
appearance  in   this  country. 

Aboard  the  plane  wUl  be  specialists  from 
the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Civil  Aviation  and 
Aeroflot,  the  Soviet  airline.  They  will  con- 
fer for  several  days  with  a  team  from  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  on  tech- 
nical clearances.  Several  obstacles  stUl  block 
setting  a  date  for  regular  flights  to  begin. 

It  was  disclosed  that  Dulles  Airport,  plus 
airports  at  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  will 
serve  as  alternates  for  scheduled  Soviet 
flights  to  John  F.  Kennedy  International 
.Mrport  in  New  York.  The  alternates  will  be 
used  when  bad  weather  prevents  landing  In 
New  York. 

Proving  flights  are  scheduled  for  all  air- 
ports, once  safety.  Instrument-compatibility 
and  sound-level  checks  are  made  at  Dulles. 
But  Port  of  New  York  authorities  are  with- 
holding clearance  for  any  flights  into  Ken- 
nedy International  until  tests  show  that  the 
rL-62  meets  their  noise  standards. 

The  testing  plane  will  be  flown  from  Mon- 
treal, which  IL-€2s  are  now  servicing  from 
Moscow.  The  Soviet  plane,  powered  by  four 


turbofan  Jets  mounted  in  pods  near  a  high 
T-shaped  tall,  would  carry  about  150  passen- 
gers on  flights  to  New  York.  Its  normal  cruls- 
ing  speed  Is  listed  as  528-560  m  p  h.  Pan 
American  World  Airways  (PAAt  would  fly 
the  reciprocal  flights  on  the  New  York-Mos- 
cow run. 

State  Department  Press  Officer  Robert  J. 
McCloslcey  expressed  hope  that  the  air  ser- 
vice would  begin  "fairly  soon."  But  there 
are  still  other  snags  to  fulfilling  the  tJ5.. 
U.S.S,R.  Civil  Air  Transport  Agreement  of 
Nov.  4.  1966. 

The  major  one  Is  Aeroflot  acceptance  of 
international  liability  standards  required  by 
the  United  States  before  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  will  Issue  a  foreign  air  carrier 
ri>ermit,  and  Soviet  authorities  Issue  a  cor- 
responding permit  to  Pan  American. 
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THE  TECHNOLOGICAL  GAP 

Mr.  RUPPE,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  Bates!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past 
year  or  so  there  has  been  much  discus- 
sion of  the  so-called  technological  gap 
and  the  need  for  the  United  States  to 
export  technological  knowledge  to  Eu- 
rope. We  are  now  on  the  eve  of  another 
NATO  Conference,  during  which  I  ex- 
pect that  this  subject  will  again  be 
raised. 

Sometime  ago  I  read  an  enlightening 
paper  in  the  Industrial  Management 
Review,  published  by  the  Industrial  Man- 
agement Review  Association  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology-.  It  is 
entitled  "The  Technological  Gap,"  and 
its  author  Is  Richard  S.  Morse  of  the 
Alfred  P.  Sloan  School  of  Management 
at  MIT, 

I  feel,  therefore,  that  it  is  particularly 
appropriate  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  me  to  present  the  text  of  this  article 
for  the  wide  interest  I  believe  it  holds. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

[From  the  Industrial  Management  Review, 
1967] 
The  Technological  Gap 
(By  Richard  S.  Morse.  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology) 
The   public   press,   politicians,   economists 
and  Industrialists   in   Europe  are  currently 
examining  the  United  States  In  an  effort  to 
explain  the  role  of  science  and   technology 
as  an  aid  to  Industrial  development.  Propos- 
als have  been  advanced  for  a  Technological 
Marshall  Plan  on  the  theory  that  some  magic 
formula  may  exist  to  employ  technology  as 
an  open  sesame  to  solve  the  many  problems 
of  both  highly  industrialized  and  less  devel- 
oped areas  of  the  world. 

In  general,  Europeans  Incorrectly  believe 
that  "size"  Is  the  solution  to  effective  com- 
petition. Mr.  Anthony  Benn.  the  new  British 
Minister  of  Technology,  was  recently  reported 
to  say,  "The  giant  American  corporations  aie 
so  strong  that  they  can  spend  a  lot  on  re- 
search, development,  marketing  and  manage- 
ment skills."  The  problem  Is  not  that  simple. 
Our  universities.  Industry  and  the  federal 
government  are  making  substantial  efforts 
to  develop  a  better  understanding  of  the  in- 
creasingly complex  nature  of  research  and 
development.  The  "innovation  process"  is  an 
essential  and  unique  characteristic  of  our 
free  enterprise  system,  and  as  a  matter  of 


fact  may  be  one  of  Americas  most  valuable 
national  assets. 

Technically  oriented  Industrialists,  here 
aud  abroad,  may  well  undersund  this  sub- 
ject Nevertheless,  certain  misconceptions 
regarding  the  "technological  gap"  should  be 
reviewed.  A  number  of  fundamental  differ- 
ences between  the  European  and  American 
environment  can  then  be  identified.  No  pre- 
text is  made  to  present  quantitative  research 
findings,  but  the  philosophy  discussed  here 
can  be  well  documented  by  experience  within 
our  technically  based  indusuial  community. 
soiME  misconceptions 
Manv  of  the  misconceptions  probably  stem 
from  the  fact  that  discussions  about  the 
■'technological  g^p"  are  often  undertaken  by 
individuals  who  understand  neither  science 
and  technology  nor  the  problems  associated 
with  its  application.  A  detailed  analysis  of 
the  real  problems  relating  to  the  effective 
utilization  of  modern  science  and  engineer- 
ing know-how  in  Europe  would  probably  lead 
w  conclusions  somewhat  different  from  those 
often  quoted. 

We  have  comparable  discussions  between 
representatives  from  different  states  and  re- 
gions of  varying  degrees  of  industrialization 
within  the  United  States.  The  "technological 
gap"  between  North  Dakota  and  New  Jersey 
is  far  greater  than  that  existing  between  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  and  any  major  Eu- 
ropean country. 

The  term  "technological  gap"  as  used  by 
Europeans  suggests  a  wide  discrepancy  In 
available  technology  between  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world.  The 
United  States  undoubtedly  has  a  greater 
total  capability  In  advanced  technology  than 
any  other  country,  but  there  Is  little  evi- 
dence that  such  technology,  per  se.  Is  solely 
responsible  for  its  economic  growth  rate 
or  standard  of  living. 

Figures  are  often  quoted  regarding  the 
tremendous  U.S.  expenditure  for  R&D.  Sev- 
eral European  countries  have  comparable 
R&D  efforts  in  the  civilian  sector  of  their 
economy,  on  a  per  capita  basis  or  as  a  per- 
centage of  gross  national  product.  Contrary 
to  Europe.nn  opinion,  our  large,  government- 
funded  programs  in  space  and  defense  may 
be  detrimental  to  otu-  ability  to  compete  in 
world  trade  with  new  technical  products. 
Two-thirds  of  our  technical-professional 
manpower  Is  now  associated  with  federally 
sponsored  R&D  programs,  and  as  a  result,  our 
capability  to  design,  develop  and  market 
competitive  products  may  have  been  reduced 
rather  than  enhanced  in  terms  of  our  na- 
tional effort.  Scientists  and  engineers  who 
have  been  associated  solely  with  government 
work  seldom  have  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions to  develop  and  design  commercial  prod- 
ucts in  a  highly  competitive  market-oriented 
economy. 

The  United  States  aircraft  industry  sells 
commercial  aircraft,  and  some  aerospace 
companies  have  developed  new  markets  via 
corporate  acquisitions.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception, however,  no  predominantly  space- 
or  defense-oriented  company  has  success- 
fully developed  and  marketed  new  commer- 
cial or  consumer  products  on  a  substantial 
Scale.  The  management  and  marketing  capa- 
bilities for  successful  government  contract 
work  are  not  suitable  for  use  in  the  highly 
competitive  civilian  economy. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  a  vast  amount  of 
advanced  technology  evolves  from  our  large 
defense  and  space  programs.  The  techno- 
logical gap.  Insofar  as  this  relates  to  the 
cirtlian  sector,  assumes  that  so-called  spin- 
off will  occur  automatically  from  these  fed- 
erally funded  activities.  In  fact,  many  mis- 
conceptions exist  regarding  this  process  of 
technology  transfer.  The  dissemination  of 
patents  and  technical  data  does  not  in  Itself 
Implement  the  Innovation  process.  The  re- 
ceipt of  a  thousand  technical  reports  deal- 
ing with  science  and  technology  by  a  person 


Incapable  of  their  appraisal.  Interpretation 
or  commercial  application  accomplishes 
nothing. 

New  ideas  are  implemented  by  a  "people 
transfer  process."  Technical  people  do  move 
from  space  programs  into  new  commercial 
enterprises.  In  this  new-  environment  the  ex- 
perience and  background  of  the  individual 
can  be  applied  to  the  solution  of  specific 
problems  and  the  attainment  of  commercial 
objectives.  People  in  the  civiUan  sector  of 
the  economy  also  may  find  technology 
within  the  space  and  defense  programs  that 
can  assist  In  the  solution  of  their  problems. 
■Hie  impetus  for  the  use  of  new  technology 
must  be  generated  by  Identifiable  need  or 
the  requirements  of  a  mission-oriented  pro- 
gram. It  is  very  seldom  that  a  new  develop- 
ment m  government-sponsored  research  will 
find  a  ready  path  to  the  market  place  unless 
some  enthusiastic  Individual  serves  as  a 
coupling  mechanism  for  the  process  of  tech- 
nology transfer.  This  Individual  may  be  an 
entrepreneur  employed  by  a  small  or  large 
company  or  a  government  contractor  who 
sees  a  commercial  application  for  some  new 
piece  of  space  technology  and  wants  to  do 
something  about  It. 

It  is  people,  and  highly  skilled,  motivated 
people,  who  must  take  ideas  arising  from 
science  and  technology  and  move  them 
through  development  and  manufacturing 
into  the  market  place.  Without  competent 
people  operating  in  the  proper  environment 
with  high  mobility,  technology  transfer  will 
not  take  place  effectively  in  any  city,  region 
or  country. 

Certain  programs  Involving  the  application 
of  new  technology  on  a  large  scale  obviously 
can  be  undertaken  only  by  a  large,  highly 
industrialized  country  with  adequate  sci- 
entific, engineering,  production  and  manage- 
ment talent.  For  instance,  in  the  area  of 
computers,  or  In  the  development  of  a  su- 
personic transport,  there  is  In  reality  a  tech- 
nological gap.  This  calls  for  the  effective  al- 
location of  total  technical  resources  and  sci- 
entific, engineering  and  management  person- 
nel within  a  country.  Nations  should  develop 
plans  and  programs  for  economic  growth  in 
the  same  sense  that  corporate  plans  are 
developed  bv  progressive  business  enterprises 
on  the  basis  of  available  assets  and  objec- 
tives. Unfortunately,  such  factors  as  emotion, 
politics  and  national  prestige  dominate  the 
development  programs  of  many  countries. 
Several  illustrations  come  to  mind. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  are 
both  committed  to  a  gigantic  space  program, 
a  large  portion  of  which  has  little  military  or 
civilian  justification.  Nearly  ten  years  ago 
four  significant  uses  for  space  were  clearly 
identified:  communications,  weather,  recon- 
naissance, and  navigation.  No  new,  economi- 
cally justifiable  applications  have  evolved, 
outside  of  science  for  Its  own  sake.  The  often 
quoted  concept  that  new  products  evolving 
from  our  space  program  justify  the  expendi- 
ture is  an  interesting  argument.  If  In  fact 
the  current  NASA  funding  of  five  billion 
dollars  per  vear  were  considered  "research" 
in  the  industrial  sense,  this  might  suggest  a 
corresponding  sales  volume  of  some  150  bil- 
lion dollars  of  products  per  year.  This  as- 
sumes a  30:1  ratio  of  gross  sales  to  R&D.  a 
ratio  that  is  common  for  a  technical  com- 
mercial enterprise.  The  150  billion  dollar  fig- 
ure is  based  on  some  unreasonable  assump- 
tions, because  a  relatively  small  portion  of 
the  NASA  budget  is  in  the  area  of  pure  prod- 
uct development  or  research.  Nevertheless,  It 
is  clear  that  the  space  program  cannot  be 
justified  in  terms  of  resulting  commercial 
products. 

The  French  and  British  are  committed  to 
the  Concorde  on  the  basis  of  national  Image 
rather  than  a  technical,  economic  evalutlon 
of  Its  operation  in  competition  with  other 
planes  that  will  be  available  during  Its  pe- 
riod of  operation.  France,  India  and  Israel 
have  all  elected  to  devote  substantial  tech- 
nical resources  to  the  field  of  atomic  energy. 
This  may  be  sound  national  policy,  but  It 


should  be  Implemented  with  better  recog- 
nition of  the  Impact  of  such  activities  on  the 
economic  growth  and  the  standards  of  Uvlng 
of  countries  with  limited  resources. 

One  final  misconception  relative  to  the 
technological  gap  Is  that  all  foreign  enter- 
prises operate  at  a  disadvantage  In  technical 
areas.  This  is  certainly  not  the  case^The 
business  records  of  such  technically  based 
companies  as  Philips  in  Holland.  Imperial 
Chemical  Industries  In  England,  and  Volks- 
wagen, as  well  as  chemical  and  steel  orga- 
nizations in  Germany,  confirm  the  ability  of 
well-managed  foreign  organizations  to  com- 
pete against  the  United  States.  Both  Sony 
and  Honda  In  Japan  prove  that  individual 
entrepreneurs  can  launch  new  enterprises 
and.  by  innovative  procedures  in  the  use  of 
science,  technology,  management  techniques 
and  marketing.  Invade  the  United  States 
with  competitive  products.  As  a  matt«r  of 
fact  these  two  Japanese  companies  demon- 
strate selling  methods  more  ingenious  than 
famed  Madison  Avenue  itself.  In  shipbuild- 
ing Japan  has  assumed  a  position  of  world 
domination,  not  because  of  its  reputedly 
cheap  labor,  but  because  of  innovative  man- 
agement and  production  methods.  No  other 
countrv  In  the  world,  including  Britain,  had 
the  initiative  or  ability  to  adopt  such  tech- 
niques. . 

In  summary,  the  uemendous  level  o.  fed- 
eral funding  of  U.S.  expenditures  for  R&D 
Is  not  in  Itself  responsible  for  the  rapid  ap- 
plications of  advanced  technology  In  the 
civiUan  sector  of  our  economy  The  use  of 
government -sponsored  technical  programs  as 
a  mechanism  to  promote  economic  growth 
depends  upon  a  more  complex  process  than 
is  eenerallv  recognized  and  the  effective- 
ness of  so-called  spin-off  Is  probably  greatly 
overemphasized.  Although  it  is  doubtless 
true  that  the  United  States  has  an  advan- 
tage because  of  size,  resources,  and  markets, 
which  do  contribute  to  a  technological  gap, 
these  facts  do  not  automatically  Insure  over- 
all  civilian  benefits  from  large  federal  R&u 
programs  While  the  U.S.  is  investing  vast 
sums  m  defense  and  space,  a  great  majority 
of  the  science  and  technology  evolving  from 
these  activities  is  generally  available  at  no 
charge  on  a  worldwide  basis.  Thus  it  would 
seem  that  if  there  is  some  gap  between  the 
U  S  and  Europe  to  which  Europeans  should 
direct  their  attention,  it  is  not  the  fechno- 
lOQical  gap.  but  rather  a  management  gap. 
In  fact  even  within  the  U.S.  itself  there 
exist  wide  variations  in  management  capa- 
bilities. Many  companies,  due  to  lack  of  Ini- 
tiative or  motivatlve  methods,  find  It  in- 
creaslnglv  difficult  to  compete  with  more  en- 
lightened corporations  willing  to  utilize  new 
technology  for  competitive  purposes. 

the    AMERICAN    VERSUS    THE    ETROPEAN    SOCIETY 

The  United  States  has  general  characteris- 
tics not  found  in  Europe,  that  seem  funda- 
mental to  its  rapid  progress  as  an  Industrial 
nation.  These  are: 

American  cnv.ronment 

The  United  States  government,  business 
and  academic  environment  differs  from  that 
of  other  countries.  This  difference  is  most 
Significant  in  the  extent  to  which  we  have 
developed  effective  working  relationships  be- 
tween government.  Industry  and  the  academ- 
ic community.  No  other  country  has  devel- 
oped such  a  successful  team  effort  to  bring 
together  these  three  sectors  of  society.  Within 
recent  years  we  have  developed  mechanisms, 
partlcularlv  at  the  federal  level,  for  using  the 
diverse  talents,  experience  and  facilities  of 
industries  and  universities.  Our  universities 
work  with  the  federal  government,  supply 
personnel  for  key  positions,  and  implement 
many  programs  via  contract.  U.S  industry 
contributes  substantially  to  government  op- 
erations as  a  source  of  management  talent, 
membership  on  od  'loc  committees,  and  as  a 
contractor  in  areas  of  research,  production 
and  management. 
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Most  European  governments  fall  to  em- 
ploy effectively  the  talents  of  their  Indus- 
try-university complex,  and  the  close  Indus- 
try-university relationship  In  the  U.S.  rarely 
occurs  abroad.  The  use  of  Joint  industry- 
university  teams  for  attacking  massive  and 
complicated  federal  programs  Is  now  a  well- 
established  arrangement  that  Is  useful  to  all 
three  organizations.  The  U.S.  concept  of  in- 
dustrial financial  support  for  graduate 
schools  and  the  willingness  of  Industrial  ex- 
ecutives to  participate  in  the  establishment 
of  academic  policy  and  teaching  programs 
Is  hardly  fenown  on  the  European  scene. 
Management 

Progressive  U.S.  companies  operate  In  a 
highly  competitive  environment,  recognize 
the  need  for  Innovative  management  tech- 
niques and  are  quick  to  adopt  new  manage- 
ment methods  and  organizational  structures. 
Technically  based  companies  view  research 
and  development  as  one  of  the  essential  In- 
gredients for  corporate  growth,  and  techni- 
cally trained  executives  are  now  the  rule 
rather  than  the  excepUon.  The  use  of  sci- 
entists and  engineers  at  all  levels  of  man- 
agement, Including  the  board  of  directors. 
Is  rapidly  becoming  commonplace.  Scientific 
and  engineering  backgrounds  are  not  gen- 
erally considered  appropriate  or  necessary 
qualifications  at  the  higher  levels  of  man- 
agement, particularly  In  Great  Britain. 

Personnel  mobility 
The  United  States  Is  unique  in  the  mobil- 
ity of  Its  people.  This  phenomenon  has  seri- 
ous implications  for  society  as  a  whole,  but  It 
does  greatly  expedite  the  Innovative  process 
and  enhance  the  probability  of  technical 
change.  The  concept  of  job  changing  In 
Exirope  Is  viewed  In  many  cases  as  a  social 
stigma;  one  of  the  largest  electronics  com- 
panies In  Europe  reports  that  in  only  two 
Instances  had  employees  been  hired  with 
previous  experience  In  the  laboratory  of  a 
competitor. 

The  innovation  process 
The  development  and  commercialization 
of  new  products  or  processes  within  the 
context  of  the  so-called  innovation  process 
Is  dependent  upon  many  factors,  and  par- 
ticularly the  environment  In  which  the 
process  Is  performed.  Innovation  within  a 
corporate  structure  Is  highly  dependent 
upon  attitudes  of  management  and  the  avail- 
ability of  an  entrepreneur  with  freedom  of 
action  and  resources  at  his  disposal.  This 
process  becomes  far  more  complicated  In  an 
advanced  technological  society,  and  new 
management  methods  are  necessay  for  Its 
effective  operation. 

Large  progressive  companies  are  now  ex- 
perimenting with  a  variety  of  management 
techniques  and  organizational  structures  to 
enhance  the  process  of  Innovation  so  that 
profitable  corporate  growth  will  be  ensured 
via  the  medium  of  new  product  develop- 
ment. The  very  fact  that  such  companies 
are  studying  and  experimenting  with  new 
management  techniques  for  enhancing  Inno- 
vation Is  Indicative  of  the  Importance  being 
placed  upon  this  aspect  of  industrial  growth. 
Some  large  companies  have,  for  example, 
established  sources  of  venture  capital  which 
they  Invest  In  new  technical  companies.  By 
this  procedure,  liaison  Is  maintained  with  a 
wider  variety  of  technologies,  and  hopefully 
the  advantages  of  a  large  corporation.  In 
terms  of  total  resources,  may  be  combined 
with  the  specialized  skills  and  entrepreneur- 
ial talents  often  reserved  for  smaller  enter- 
prises. A  variety  of  new  oganlzatlonal 
stuctures  and  Incentive  systems  Is  being  de- 
veloped In  our  large  corporations  to  expedite 
the  product  development  cycle  and  create 
an  Improved  environment  for  Internal  en- 
trepreneurshlp. 

Many  of  the  experiments  now  underway 
should  be  of  Interest  to  the  European  com- 
munity, but  without  a  change  In  attitude  at 


the  top  management  level,  the  receipt  of 
any  magic  formula  would  prove  useless.  In- 
novation and  change  are  very  much  a  state 
of  mind,  and  If  the  philosophy  of  manage- 
ment Is  against  change,  entrepreneurshlp 
within  the  corporation  will  not  flourish. 

A  disproportionate  number  of  significant 
developments  In  recent  history  have  come 
from  "outside  the  establishment."  The  Pola- 
roid camera  did  not  come  from  the  photo- 
graphic Industry;  Xerox  machines  did  not 
come  from  the  office  equipment  industry; 
penicillin  did  not  come  from  the  chemical 
or  drug  industry;  and  frozen  orange  Juice 
was  not  developed  by  the  food  Industry. 
In  Europe  penicillin,  the  Jet  engine  and  DDT 
lay  dormant  for  a  long  time  after  their  Initial 
discovery  because  the  environment  lacked 
certain  features  essential  to  complete  the 
"Innovative  process"  and  develop  these  great 
Ideas  on  a  commercial  scale. 

New  enterprises 

The  mechanism  for  generating  new  tech- 
nical enterprises  seems  to  be  a  unique.  U.S. 
phenomenon.  In  the  greater  Boston  area,  for 
example,  some  200  companies  have  been 
generated  directly  via  a  "people  transfer 
process"  from  the  M.I.T.  community;  I.e.. 
one  or  more  Individuals  have  left  an  M.I.T. 
laboratory  and  established  a  new  company 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  successful 
business  activity.  These  are  viable,  techni- 
cally oriented  companies  developed  under 
our  free  enterprise  system  with  private  ven- 
ture capital.  Similar  operations  are  under- 
way in  Palo  Alto  and  other  "regions  of  en- 
trepreneurshlp." 

During  a  period  of  some  four  years.  21  new 
companies  created  3,000  additional  jobs  In 
the  Boston  area  and  a  sales  volume  of  76  mil- 
lion dollars.  The  Initial  venture  capital  re- 
quired for  the  formation  of  these  21  com- 
panies corresponded  to  some  1,500  dollars 
per  "new  Job"  ultimately  created.  The  con- 
cept of  creating  new  Jobs  without  govern- 
ment aid  at  this  original  cost  is  significant. 
These  figures  do  not  take  into  account  sub- 
sidiary employment  created  indirectly  be- 
cause of  the  Impact  of  a  new  76-mllllon- 
doUar  business  The  total  personal  net  worth 
of  some  dozen  individual  entrepreneurs  who 
have  launched  new  enterprises  in  the  Boston 
area  exceeds  500  million  dollars — the  entre- 
preneur business  can  be  profitable! 

Regional  environment 
Within  the  United  States  we  have  areas  of 
highly  innovative  activity  and  correspond- 
ing regions  where  It  Is  essentially  non-ex- 
istent. Greater  Boston  and  Palo  Alto  can 
be  cited  as  regions  of  high  "new  enter- 
prise" generation;  Philadelphia  and  Chicago 
are  essentially  devoid  of  this  type  of  opera- 
tion. All  four  of  these  areas  have  fine  gradu- 
ate schools,  venture  capital  sources,  and  a 
high  concentration  of  Industry.  It  would 
seem  that  the  mechanism  of  new  enterprise 
generation  is  not  fully  understood,  but 
studies  are  underway  which,  hopefully,  will 
develop  a  better  knowledge  of  this  phenome- 
non. Such  Information  is  essential  to  fu- 
ture change  In  the  European  climate,  and 
work  should  be  Initiated  abroad  to  learn 
more  about  this  form  of  innovation  and  Its 
potential  impact.  A  number  of  essential  in- 
gredients are  necessary  for  the  generation 
of  new  technical  enterprises.  Including  ven- 
ture capital  sources,  entrepreneurial  skills, 
advanced  technology  and  markets  for  unique 
products.  More  Important  than  anything  else 
is  perhaps  the  concept,  "entrepreneurshlp 
breeds  entrepreneurshlp."  People  are  stimu- 
lated by  the  success  of  others,  and  once  the 
idea  of  forming  a  new  company  has  been 
demonstrated,  other  potential  entrepre- 
neurs try  It  In  the  same  region. 

Venture  capital 
The  United  States  has  a  large  number  of 
organized  private  and  public  venture  capital 
sources.    Our    government-sponsored    SBIC 


(Small  Business  Investment  Company)  sys- 
tem has  already  Invested  over  400  million 
dollars  of  capital  In  new  business  operations. 
Underwriters,  banks,  corporations  and  in- 
dividuals are  interested  In  venture  capital 
as  an  Investment  opportunity,  and  a  sub- 
stantial background  of  experience  has  been 
developed,  particularly  In  the  financing  of 
new    technical   enterprises. 

This  concept  of  initiating  new  business  en- 
terprises via  the  venture  capital  route  on  an 
organized  basis  has  only  recently  been  at- 
tempted In  Europe.  The  British  have  had 
In  the  past  a  far  greater  Incentive  to  enter 
the  venture  capital  business  because  of  the 
absence  of  any  tax  on  personal  capital  gains 
and  a  relatively  high  personal  tax  on  in- 
come. Nevertheless,  because  of  tradition  and 
the  environment  of  the  business  and  finan- 
cial community,  this  aspect  of  the  innova- 
tion process  lias  not  been  understood  or 
widely  practiced  In  that  country  or  elsewhere 
abroad. 

Corporate   environment 

Within  the  United  States  we  have  great 
variations  In  the  extent  to  which  the  inno- 
vative process  Is  recognized  and  Implemented 
within  companies  and  industries.  Organiza- 
tions that  are  less  Innovative,  and  corre- 
spondingly less  productive  and  profitable,  are 
overtaken  more  rapidly  by  competition. 

Progressive  management  dictates  the  nec- 
essity of  having  people  and  an  organizational 
structure  capable  of  recognizing  innovation 
regardless  of  where  it  may  be  found.  Chem- 
ical and  glass  companies,  for  example,  are 
now  going  into  electronics  via  large  com- 
pany-small company  relationships.  This 
mechanism  has  been  employed  because  of 
the  unique  skills  and  advanced  technology 
found  In  selected  new  technical  enterprises. 
In  the  past  the  U.S.  textile  and  large  U.S.  steel 
firms  left  much  to  be  desired  In  the  rapid 
adoption  of  Innovative  products  and  proc- 
esses. On  the  other  hand,  the  electronics  and 
chemical  Industries  have  long  been  noted  for 
their  ability  to  change  management  skills 
and  organizational  structxires  as  dictated  by 
changes  In  technology  and  markets. 
Competition 

Europeans  may  think  of  United  States 
companies  as  tough  competitors  In  Europe 
because  of  their  size  and  access  to  advanced 
technology.  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  within  the  United  States  all  companies 
face  an  Intense  and  increasing  level  of  com- 
petition. Even  our  larger  computer  organi- 
zations and  chemical  companies  are  being 
threatened  constantly  with  new  technical 
developments  and  must  battle  for  their  share 
of  any  given  market.  The  British  government 
encourages  the  integration  of  large  Industry 
groups.  In  the  U.S.  this  Is  both  discouraged 
and  generally  forbidden  by  law. 

The  tremendous  level  of  competition  in 
the  field  of  commercial  R&D  may  tend  to 
enhance  the  rapid  development  of  advanced 
technology.  This  same  competition,  however, 
distorts  the  significance  of  the  total  national 
level  of  expenditure.  While  the  magnitude  of 
our  industrial  R&D  effort  Is  larger  than  that 
of  any  other  country,  our  Intense  Industrial 
competition  results  In  a  tremendous  duplica- 
tion of  effort  and  expenditure.  At  the  end  of 
the  war.  for  example,  private  Industry  spent 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  In  an  effort  to 
exploit  new  processes  for  the  low  cost  produc- 
tion of  titanium  metal.  In  retrospect,  most  of 
these  efforts  were  both  premature  because  of 
a  lack  of  adequate  market  and  technically 
unrealistic.  The  great  majority  of  the  com- 
panies involved  vrtth  this  early  effort  are  now 
no  longer  even  associated  with  the  titanium 
business.  In  a  similar  way  a  considerable 
number  of  small  and  large  companies  have 
endeavored  to  enter  the  nuclear  power  field 
over  the  past  20  years.  For  the  majority  of 
companies  research  efforts  In  this  area  were 
totally  unjustified  in  terms  of  the  resulting 
profits,  and  now  only  a  few  large  organlza- 
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tions  are  reallv  in  this  business.  In  contrast. 
«veral  of  the  large  German  companies 
!^reed"  to  limit  competition  and  each  re- 
•rtcted  activities  In  the  nuclear  power  field 
to  specific  aspects  of  the  problem.  I.e.,  heav^- 
water  production,  uranium  separation  proc- 
esses, metal  fabrication,  etc. 

CONCLUSIONS 

From  the  above  discussion  It  will  perhaps 
anoear  that  many  aspects  of  the  technologi- 
raieap  are  not  fully  appreciated.  The  social 
environment  and  business  climate  in  America 
IS  in  manv  respects  quite  different  from  that 
m  Europe'  A  better  appreciation  of  the  fun- 
damental characteristics  of  the  American  free 
enterprise  system  might  prove  more  useful 
to  Europeans  than  any  attempt  to  transfer 
technology  abroad.  Problems  of  attitudes  and 
the  total  environment  of  our  society  should 
be  better  understood,  particularly  in  terms  of 
a  "management    gap"   rather   than    one    of 

technology.  „  „        ^     , 

(NOTE.— Richard  S.  Morse.  D.Sc..  Senior 
Lecturer  Sloan  School  of  Management.  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology.  Con- 
sultant to  the  Department  of  Defense,  recipi- 
ent of  the  Distinguished  Civilian  Service 
Medal  Director  of  several  corporations, 
speaker  and  panel  chairman  for  several  com- 
mittees. Formeriy  President  of  National  Re- 
search Corporation  and  Vacuum  Metals  Cor- 
poration; Chairman  of  Army  Scientific  Ad- 
visory Board;  and  Director  of  Research  and 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army.  Author  of 
various  publications  on  technology  and  R 
and  D  management.) 


atives  working  diligently  to  make  sure 
every  office  is  informed  of  this  project. 
As  evidence  of  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  project  I  mention  the  contribution 
made  by  the  office  of  Representative 
Cleveland— a  total  of  35  wrapped  gifts. 
Other  offices  have  made  sizable  finan- 
cial contributions.  And  among  our  col- 
leagues who  are  allowing  their  staff  mem- 
bers to  take  time  to  move  this  thing  along 
are  Representatives  de  la  Garza.  Hebert. 
Utt,  Widnall,  Multer,  Gathings, 
Paul  Rogers,  Giaimo,  Nelsen,  Conable, 
JOHNSON,  Pettis.  James  Smith.  Mttrphy. 
Schneebeli.  Ottincer.  Thomson  of  Wis- 
consin. Carey,  and  Mathias  of  Marj'land. 
And  on  the  Senate  side  Senators  Clark. 
Nelson,  Ellender.  Thurmond.  Percy, 
DODD,  Brooke,  and  Griffin. 

I  believe  we  should  make  every  effort 
to  keep  the  project  moving.  I  ask  once 
again,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  cooperation 
of  every  office  to  make  this  project  a 
truly  "Merry  Christmas  from  your 
Congress." 

CIVIL  DISOBEDIENCE.  DRAFT 
DODGING.  AND  DRAFT  RESIS- 
TANCE 


CHRISTMAS  GIFT   PROJECT  FOR 

SERVICEMEN  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tman- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  are 
probably  all  aware  of  the  current  project 
now  being  conducted  by  your  staff  mem- 
bers to  collect  Christmas  gifts  for  ship- 
ment to  our  servicemen  in  Vietnam.  I 
have  been  informed  by  my  people  work- 
ing on  this  project  that  it  is  progressing 
quite  well,  but  additional  gifts  are  needed 
to  make  this  idea  really  work  out. 

Each  office  was  asked  to  collect  all 
kinds  of  practical  gifts  which  are  to  be 
collected  and  stored  in  room  259  in  the 
Cannon  Building  for  packaging  and  ship- 
ment. The  room  was  provided  through 
the  good  office  of  the  Speaker  (Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK).  Those  offices  which  are  not 
able  to  offer  gifts  are  asked  to  make  a 
financial  contribution  for  postage  or  the 
purchase  of  items. 

Evervone  is  surely  aware  that  these 
Christmas  gifts  should  include  edible, 
reading,  recreational,  and  such  other 
items  as  would  be  of  use  to  a  GI  in  Viet- 
nam who  is  not  too  close  to  a  PX  or  who 
does  not  have  his  funds  to  buy  such 
things  for  himself.  Items  such  as  decks 
of  cards,  small  chess  sets,  pocketknives. 
small  flashlights,  men's  socks,  and  items 
which  can  be  given  by  the  man  to  needy 
Vietnamese  children  are  also  welcome. 
Donors  could  wrap  the  gifts  and  include 
a  brief  note  identifying  them  as  having 
been  sent  by  the  U.S.  Congress  and  their 
staff  members. 
All  five  office  buildings  have  represent- 


Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  3  minutes.  . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent epidemic  of  civil  disobedience,  vio- 
lent demonstrations,  draft  dodgings,  and 
draft  resistance  is  a  disgrace  to  our  Na- 
tion and  a  tragic  abuse  of  our  free,  dem- 
ocratic society. 

In  recognition  of  this  great  democ- 
racy, most  respectable  Americans  have 
tolerated  these  outbursts  in  sUent  dis- 
gust. But  speaking  both  as  a  Repre- 
sentative and  resident  of  the  State  of 
Maryland.  I  find  that  my  tolerance  must 
now  give  way  to  my  privilege— as  an 
American— to  exercise  my  own  right  of 
free  speech. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  incident 
which  forces  me  to  speak  out  has  oc- 
curred in  my  own  State  of  Maryland, 
and  in  the  city  of  Baltimore— a  portion 
of  which  I  represent.  I  refer  to  the  highly 
publicized  case  of  a  Maryland  youth 
who— after  announcing  his  intentions 
to  defy  the  draft^was  widely  acclaimed 
as  a  hero  and  supported  by  radical  mi- 
nority elements  who  staged  demonstra- 
tions on  his  behalf  in  a  number  of  cities. 
Yesterday,  at  Fort  Holabird,  this  so- 
called  hero  w^as  disqualified  for  induc- 
tion into  the  Army.  An  article  on  the 
back  page  of  today's  Baltimore  Sun 
states  that  he  failed  his  physical  exam- 
ination because  he  has  an  infected,  in- 
grown toenail.  This  revelation  would  be 
amusing  if  it  were  not  so  disgusting. 

Ironically,  on  the  same  page  of  the 
Sun— just  beneath  this  incredible  news 
item— Is  a  story  of  a  Baltimore  soldier 
who  was  killed  in  action  on  his  third 
tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  intend  at  this  time  to  com- 
ment on  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  But  I  would  like  to  note  the 
injustice  of  a  system  which  permits  an 


American  youth  to  valiantly  nsk  his 
life— not  once,  but  thrice— in  the  service 
of  his  country,  while  a  shirker  is  allowed 
to  caUously  defy  the  law  of  our  land. 
What  kind  of  warped  mind  can  call  ft 
shirker  a  hero?  We  have  only  to  com- 
pare the  selfless  devotion  of  the  BalU- 
more  soldier  who  gave  his  life  to  that  of 
one  who  prostitutes  the  meaning  of  free- 
dom. .  .  , 
I  think  when  this  is  done,  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  residents  of  Mar>'- 
land  can  easily  decide  who  is  the  hero 
and  who  is  the  coward.  It  is  frightening 
to  think  where  this  Nation  would  be  to- 
day—or how  different  the  history  books 
would  read— if  cowardice  had  been  the 
rule  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers. 

I  also  feel  strongly  that  any  open  de- 
fiance of  our  laws  should  be  prosecuted 
The  simple  failure  to  pass  a  medical 
examination— even  on  such  a  disgrace- 
ful pretext  as  an  infected  toe— should 
not  wipe  the  slate  clean  when  a  law- 
has  been  flagrantly  defied  or  violated. 
I  hope  the  Department  of  Justice  will 
vigorously  pursue  this  infamous  Fort 
Holabird  case,  and  any  others  that  so 
obviously  cry  out  for  prosecution. 

It  is  another  sad  commentary  on  the 
tempo  of  our  times  to  note  that  acts  of 
violence,  revolts  against  society  and  the 
activities  of  the  corrupt,  the  crlmuml 
and  the  malcontent  are  so  highly  pub- 
licized by  the  press  media.  Yet  the  press 
cannot  be  unduly  criticized,  because 
these  are  the  things  that  make  news. 
Unfortunately,  the  rabble  rousers  the 
extremists  and  the  rest  of  the  small  but 
very  vocal  minority  groups — such  as  the 
antiwar  demonstrators— have  made  ex- 
pert use  of  this  knowledge. 

But  I  have  faith  in  the  great  mass  of 
silent  respectable  Americans.  I  know 
they  may  be  revolted,  but  they  will  nev-er 
be  swayed  or  influenced  by  those  who 
burn  draft  cards;  or  pour  blood  on  drait 
records-  or  preach  violence  and  civil  dis- 
obedience. If  these  so-called  leaders  are 
allowed  to  overthrow  or  disregard  one 
law-  if  they  are  to  be  allowed  to  decide 
which  laws  to  obey,  and  which  laws  to 
flout-  if  they  are  permitted  to  Impose 
their  own  selflsh.  narrow  interests  on 
the  American  Government  and  the 
American  people,  then  I  submit  we  are 
poised  on  the  brink  of  chaos  and 
&n&rchv. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  know  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  never  allow  this  to 
happen.  I  plan  to  ask  the  proper  com- 
mittee to  look  into  this  matt«r. 

In  addition  to  these  remarks,  I  insert 
the  following  three  articles  from  the  Sun 
into  the  Record  : 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Nov.  15. 1967) 
YOUTH  Plans  To  Defy  Drait  Today  at 
Holabird  Call-cp 
(By  Sandy  Roonert 
rockville,  Md.,  November   14— A  Clarks- 
burg  (Md  )    youth  plans  to  be  the  subject 
of  a   series  of  anti-war  demonstrations  to- 
morrow in  Marvland  and  in  New  York  SUte 
when  he  refuses   Induction   Into  the  Army. 
Matthew  E    Clark.  19.  whose  late  father. 
Duncan  C.  Clark,  was  the  director  of  public 
infonnatlon  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, said  todav  that  he  plans  to  go  through 
pre-lnductlon  procedures  tomorrow  at  Fsrt 
Holabird.  but  will  refuse  to  step  forward  to 
be  sworn  In  when  the  time  comes. 
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WAS    ARRESTS] 

Young  Clark,  who  took  a  leave  of  absence 
from  his  philosophy  studies  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity to  participate  In  the  activities  of  the 
National  Mobilization  to  End  the  War  In 
Vietnam,  was  arrested  during  last  month's 
march  on  the  Pentagon,  he  said. 

He  said  he  had  turned  la  his  draft  card 
with  a  group  of  other  war  protesters  last 
September  and  said  he  was  "certain  that  my 
Induction  now  Is  a  direct  result  of  the  Her- 
shey  memorandum." 

Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey.  Selective  Serv- 
ice director,  confirmed  reports  last  week  that 
draft  boards  had  been  ordered  to  crack  down 
on  eligible  youths  who  violated  the  draft 
laws,  or  participated  In  demonstrations  sim- 
ilar to  that  at  the  Pentagon. 

Spokesmen  for  the  anti-war  group  to 
which  the  Clark  youth  belongs  said  there 
will  be  demonstrations  tomorrow  in  Rock- 
vlUe,  when  he  leaves  for  Holablrd  with  other 
Inductees,  another  demonstration  at  the  In- 
stallation, and  rallies  In  New  Tork  City. 
Ithaca.  N.y..  and  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

"VERY    PROtJD" 

Mrs.  Clark,  the  youth's  mother,  reached 
at  her  rural  upper  Montgomery  county  home, 
said,  "I  am  very  proud  of  him  and  what  he 
Is  doing." 

She  added,  "His  father  would  have  been 
proud  of  him.  too." 

Young  Clark  said  he  "didn't  know"  what 
would  happen  to  him  after  he  refused  to 
enter  the  Army  tomorrow,  but  said  he  Is 
"seriously  considering  accepting  conscien- 
tious sanctuary"  In  the  church  of  a  sym- 
pathetic minister,  probably  In  New  York 
City. 


(Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Nov.  16.  1967] 

Draft  Protest  Nipped  by  Ingrown  Toenail 

( By  Stephen  J.  Lynton ) 

A  Maryland  youth  who  has  been  widely 
hailed  for  his  leadership  In  the  draft  resist- 
ance movement  was  disqualified  for  Induc- 
tion Into  the  Army  yesterday  because  of  an 
Infected  Ingrown  toenail. 

Matthew  E.  Clark,  a  19-year-old  staff  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Mobilization  Committee 
to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam,  described  his 
medical  disqualification  as  "a  very  grand 
anticlimax  " 

RALLIES  HONOR  CLARK 

The  Clarksburg  (Md.)  Youth,  whose  late 
father,  Duncan  C.  Clark,  was  the  public  In- 
formation director  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  had  planned  to  refuse  Induc- 
tion at  Fort  Holablrd.  But  his  aliment  denied 
him  the  opportunity  to  refuse  the  sjTnboUc 
step  forward. 

While  Mr.  Clark's  big  left  toe  was  pro- 
ducing une.xpected  results  In  Baltimore,  dem- 
onstrations and  rallies  were  conducted  In 
other  cities  In  the  resistance  leader's  behalf. 

And  one  much  less  celebrated  youth  ac- 
tually did  refuse  to  take  the  oath  at  Fort 
Holablrd  which  would  have  made  him  an 
Army  man 

Henry  Voris,  20,  of  Potomac.  Md.,  refused  to 
"take  the  step  forward,"  according  to  an 
Army  officer.  Mr.  Vorls's  case  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  United  States  attorney  In  Bal- 
timore for  prosecution,  he  said. 

BERRIGAN  IN  PROTEST 

In  Rockvllle.  Md..  about  50  people  climbed 
out  of  their  beds  at  dawn  for  a  6  A.M.  anti- 
war rally  near  the  bus  which  was  to  carry  Mr. 
Clark  to  the  Induction  station  at  Ford  Hola- 
blrd. 

About  30  placard-bearing  demonstrators — 
Including  the  Rev.  Philip  F.  Berrigan.  S.S.J  . 
and  three  other  anti-war  leaders  who  Rave 
been  charged  with  pouring  blood  on  Balti- 
more draft  records — gathered  at  Fort  Hola- 
blrd at  about  8  A.M.  to  await  Mr  Clark's  ar- 
rival. They  rallied  until  shortly  before  9 
A.M. 


In  Ithaca.  N.Y..  where  Mr.  Clark  studied 
philosophy  for  one  year  as  a  Cornell  Univer- 
sity undergraduate,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Berrigan, 
S.J..  a  brother  of  the  Baltimore  Josephlte 
priest,  led  a  "teach-In"  of  an  estimated  300 
students  In  behalf  of  Mr.  Clark's  draft  re- 
sistance. 

Mr.  Clark  says  he  expects  to  be  asked  to 
report  for  a  new  physical  examination  in 
three  months  and  he  Intends,  again,  to  refuse 
Induction. 

Baltimore  Soldier  Is  Killed  on  Third 
Vietnam  Tour  of  Duty 

A  Baltimore  soldier  who  rettirned  to  Viet- 
nam last  summer  for  his  third  totir  of  duty 
there  has  been  killed  In  action,  the  Defense 
Department  rejjorted  yesterday. 

Staff  Sgt.  James  L.  Beyerllng,  who  had  been 
in  the  Army  since  his  graduation  from  Pat- 
terson High  School  In  1963.  when  he  was  17. 
was  listed  earlier  as  missing  In  action,  but 
was  placed  yesterday  on  the  list  of  soldiers 
killed  by  hostile  forces. 

WOUNDED    TWICE 

His  father.  LeRoy  Beyerllng,  of  3613  Rob- 
erts place.  In  Hlghlandtown,  said  yesterday 
that  he  would  not  believe  his  son  was  dead 
until  the  Army  shipped  the  body  home. 

On  his  earlier  tours  In  Vietnam,  Sergeant 
Beyerllng  was  wounded   twice   by  shrapnel. 

He  was  first  wounded  In  1965.  while  he 
was  flying  as  a  gunner  on  an  armed  hell- 
copter.  In  1966  he  stepped  on  mine  while  on 
a  ground  patrol  near  Cu  Chi. 

Although  he  Joked  about  his  wounds,  they 
were  serious — the  mine  blast  caused  him 
to  be  hospitalized  for  five  months  In  Saigon 
and  Japan.  It  sent  shrapnel  Into  his  arms, 
legs  and  neck,  and  tore  open  hlB  left  wrist 
and  little  finger. 

"I  was  told  I  went  up  In  the  air  like  an 
Atlas-Agena  rocket  when  I  hit  that  mine." 
Sergeant  Beyerllng  told  an  interviewer  last 
summer  while  he  was  preparing  to  go  back 
to  Vietnam. 

After  he  recovered,  he  was  sent  back  to  the 
United  States  and  spent  a  few  months  at  Fort 
Dlx.  N.J.,  which  he  described  as  "too  calm, 
too  quiet." 

He  was  sent  to  Jungle  warfare  school  In 
Panama,  then  ordered  back  to  Vietnam. 


fore  Saturday.  It  has  been  cleared  with 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  our 
committee. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  the 
conference  report  to  which  the  distin- 
guished Member  from  West  Virginia  re- 
ferred when  he  spoke  to  us  earlier? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes,  when  I  spoke  to 
Mr,  Ford. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  it  necessary  today  to  get 
permission  to  file  this,  instead  of  tomor- 
row since  we  are  going  to  meet  tomor- 
row? The  gentleman  still  could  file 
Saturday  night,  but  he  could  seek  per- 
mission tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  have  we  em- 
barked on  special  orders? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  We  have  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT NOVEMBER  18  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  S.  1003 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  have  until  midnight  Saturday,  Nov- 
ember 18  to  file  a  report  on  S.  1003.  to 
amend  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  to 
increase  the  protection  afforded  con- 
sumers against  injurious  flammable 
fabrics. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  know  if 
this  committee  on  the  conference  report 
the  gentleman  is  seeking  unanimous  con- 
sent to  file  has  met,  and  has  completed 
the  conference,  and  whether  the  report 
is  ready  for  printing? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
St.\ggers]. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference has  completed  its  work  unan- 
imously, the  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  and  --■ach  Member 
has  signed  the  report.  It  is  ready  to  file, 
but  we  just  cannot  get  it  into  shape  be- 


MENTAL  RETARDATION  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  filed  a  conference  report 
and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R.  6430  > 
to  amend  the  public  health  laws  relating 
to  mental  retardation  to  extend,  expand. 
and  improve  them,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

THE  RYAN  COOPERATIVE  RE- 
HABILITATION    HOUSING     ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1949  the 
Congress  set  the  goal  of  a  decent  home 
and  suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family. 

Eighteen  years  later  the  noble  inten- 
tions of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  have 
not  been  translated  into  an  effective  pro- 
gram of  eradicating  the  slums. 

One-fifth  of  the  Nation  is  ill-housed, 
and  the  connection  between  bad  housing 
and  social  ills  is  clear.  If  urban  poverty 
and  the  concomitant  social  conditions  it 
breeds  are  to  be  attacked,  then  it  is  es- 
sential that  decent  and  safe  housing  be 
provided  for  all  our  citizens. 

During  this  session  of  Congress  I  have 
again  introduced  legislation  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  housing  program.  It  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  some  15  bills  which 
propose  bold  approaches  to  rescue  mil- 
lions of  Americans  from  our  urban 
ghettos. 

Yesterday  I  introduced  H.R.  14034,  the 
Cooperative  Rehabilitation  Housing  Act 
of  1967,  wliich  is  intended  to  convert  slum 
buildings  into  cooperatives  owned  and 
managed  by  their  present  tenants.  H.R. 
14034  would  be  a  new  weapon  in  what 
needs  to  be  a  more  effective  arsenal  of 
housing  programs  for  low-income  fami- 
lies. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  bring  about  the  con- 
struction of  the  remaining  unbuilt  and 
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unfunded  public  housing  units  which 
were  authorized  in  1949.  In  1949.  810.000 
iinlts  were  authorized,  and  only  slight- 
ly over  600,000  units  have  been  built 
In  18  years. 

I  have  also  proposed  the  creation  of  a 
new  program  of  low-interest  loans  for 
new  construction  of  moderate-income 
rental  housing.  However,  there  is  an  ad- 
ditional need  to  provide  more  resident- 
owned,  decent  housing  in  our  urban  cen- 
ters. H.R.  14034  will  achieve  this  by  com- 
bining a  massive  program  of  rehabilita- 
tion with  resident  ownership  in  the  form 
of  cooperatives. 

I  have  long  believed  that  cooperative 
homeownership  needs  to  be  encouraged 
and  expanded.  I  have  previously  intro- 
duced legislation  to  permit  purchasers 
of  units  in  cooperative  housing  projects 
to  obtain  conventional  FHA  loans  in  the 
same  way  that  purchasers  of  detached 
houses  do.  At  the  present  time  a  family 
desiring  to  buy  into  a  co-op  cannot  secure 
FHA  financing. 

I  have  also  introduced  legislation  to 
permit  residents  of  public  housing  to 
purchase  the  units  in  which  they  live, 
either  on  an  individual  basis  or  through 
the  disposal  of  the  entire  structure  to  a 
cooperative  corporation.  Where  it  is 
feasible,  cooperative  ownership  offers 
low-  and  moderate-income  families  a 
means  of  reducing  costs  and  of  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  maintenance. 

Urban  blight,  aggravated  by  absentee 
ownership  of  rental  housing,  stems  from 
decaying  slum  tenements  in  America's 
core-cities. 

Many  buildings,  rife  with  code  viola- 
tions, are.  nevertheless,  structurally 
sound  and  capable  of  rehabilitation. 
However,  existing  rehabilitation  efforts 
through  public  housing  and  through 
nonprofit  sponsorship  have  not  provided 
suflBcient  units  to  begin  to  meet  the 
need. 

Absentee  landlords  in  core-cities  fail 
to  maintain  the  buildings  and  make 
necessary  improvements.  Municipal  code 
enforcement  programs  are  not  properly 
enforced.  If  extremely  critical  conditions 
exist,  the  municipal  governments  can 
condemn  a  building  as  unfit  for  habita- 
tion or  take  it  over.  Without  the  funds 
necessary  to  undertake  rehabilitation, 
they  have  the  choice  of  driving  out  the 
residents  and  demolishing  the  building 
or  simply  becoming  the  new  absentee 
landlord.  It  has  been  accurately  reported 
that  the  city  government  is  the  biggest 
slumlord  in  New  York  City. 

Many  buildings  could  be  rehabilitated. 
if  there  were  a  way  to  break  through  the 
syndrome  of  absentee  ownership,  land- 
lord disincentive  to  maintain  in  good  re- 
pair, coupled  with  the  inability  of  most 
cities  to  take  necessary  action. 

Resident  ownership  is  a  major  factor 
in  careful  maintenance.  Where  attempts 
have  been  made  to  take  over  deterio- 
rated buildings  as  tenant  cooperatives, 
they  have  generally  foundered  in  two  re- 
spects— the  unavailability  of  loan  funds 
at  low  interest  rates  for  acquisition  and 
rehabilitation;  and  second,  the  lack  of 
sophistication  and  technical  expertise 
among  tenant  groups  to  permit  the  suc- 
cessful management  of  a  cooperative. 

H.R.  14034  proposes  to  attack  the  syn- 


drome of  absentee  ownership  and  aggra- 
vated blight  through  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram, the  end  result  of  which  will  be  the 
conversion  of  many  buildings,  which  can 
be  rehabilitated,  into  low-  and  moderate- 
income  tenant  cooperatives. 

First.  H.R.  14034  authorizes  a  revolv- 
ing loan  program  administered  by  the 
Secretar>-  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  acquisition  and  rehabili- 
tation with  an  interest  rate  graduated 
down  to  2  percent  to  keep  monthly  pay- 
ments by  tenants  below  20  percent  of 
their  income. 

Second.  It  provides  for  a  technical  as- 
sistance service  in  HLTD.  so  that  tenant 
groups  can  acquire  the  necessar>'  exper- 
tise to  organize  and  operate  a  coopera- 
tive. This  is  an  important  social  dimen- 
sion of  the  program. 

Third.  It  encourages  cities  to  move 
through  condemnation  and  otherwise 
against  slumlords  whose  buildings  are 
consistently  in  violation  of  local  building 
codes,  with  a  view  to  ultimately  convey- 
ing the  properties  to  the  tenants.  Once  a 
program  exists  so  cities  can  transfer 
buildings  which  it  acquires,  they  should 
be  willing  to  be  more  vigorous  in  attack- 
ing slums. 

Where  it  is  not  immediately  feasible  to 
organize  a  tenants'  cooperative,  my  bill 
provides  that  a  municipality  may  take 
out  the  loan  on  an  interim  basis  for  the 
acquisition  and  necessary-  rehabilitation 
work.  At  the  earliest  possible  date,  the 
title  to  the  building  and  the  mortgage 
obligation  would  then  be  transferred  to 
the  cooperative. 

Code  enforcement  and  tax  enforce- 
ment are  weapons  available  to  a  city  in 
order  to  negotiate  sales  with  landlords. 
The  power  of  condemnation  may  also  be 
used  where  a  building  is  unfit  for  human 
habitation.  Then  the  city  can  make  the 
property  available  to  a  tenant  group  for 
rehabilitation  and  occupancy.  Of  course, 
there  would  be  fair  compensation  in 
either  case. 

The  effect  of  this  program  will  be 
twofold.  First,  it  will  drive  the  worst 
slumlords  from  the  disgraceful  practice 
of  exploiting  tenants:  and  absentee 
ownerships  will  be  replaced  with  cooper- 
atives. Second,  it  will  be  an  additional 
incentive  for  responsible  landlords  to 
maintain  their  buildings. 

Under  my  bill,  municipalities  may  re- 
ceive Federal  grants  up  to  50  percent  of 
the  administrative  costs  of  acquiring  title 
to  a  building  and  conveying  it  to  a  tenant 
cooperative. 

In  certain  Instances  the  tenant  group 
will  be  able  to  negotiate  directly  with 
the  owner  for  the  sale.  In  other  cases 
properties  currently  under  municipal 
ownership  might  be  conveyed  to  them. 

Using  HUD's  figures  based  on  a  1965- 
66  average  per-unit  cost  of  acquisition 
and  rehabilitation,  this  program  with  a 
revolving  fund  capitalized  at  $1  billion 
could  provide  for  the  initial  rehabilita- 
tion of  approximately  80,000  units  and 
additional  units  as  loans  are  paid  off,  or 
as  the  capitalization  of  the  fund  is  in- 
creased. The  annual  Interest  subsidy 
would  amount  to  about  $20  million. 

Costs  for  administration,  technical 
assistance,  and  grants  to  municipalities 
would  be  in  the  area  of  $20  million  an- 


nually, varying  with  the  size  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

At  an  annual  cost  on  the  order  of  $40 
million,  the  cooperative  rehabilitation 
housing  will  pro\'ide  a  mechanism  for 
converting  salvagable  slum  buildings 
into  decent  homes  for  urban  Americans. 
At  the  same  time  it  may  serve  as  an  in- 
centive for  landlords  to  maintain  their 
properties. 

H.R.  14034  offers  an  opportunity  for 
low-income  families  to  realize  the  many 
benefits  of  homeownership  and  to  enjoy 
a  decent,  safe,  and  sanitarj'  environment. 
It  provides  an  imaginative  new  approach 
to  stem  the  steady  decay  of  our  urban 
centers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  summary  of  H.R.  14034 
follows : 

Summary    of    Ryan    Bill    H.R.    14034.    the 
CooPEH-ATivE  Rehabilitation  Housing  Act 
Sec.    1.   Title;    Cooperative   Rehabilitation 
Housing  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Finding:  That  wider  homeowner- 
ship In  low-income  urban  areas  is  highly 
desirable  as  a  means  of  preventing  or  arrest- 
ing urban  decay.  That  absentee  ownership 
encourages  or  perpetuates  slums.  That  many 
existing  buildings  could  be  rehabilitated,  but 
the  economics  and  psychology  of  absentee 
ownership  discourage  It.  Act  encourages  home 
ownership  by  low  and  moderate  Income 
muItl-famlly  housing  dwellers 

Sec.  3.  Loan  authorization:  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  authorized 
to  make  loans  to  tenants'  groups  for  acquisi- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  housing  acquired 
either  from  present  landlord  or  municipality 
aft«r  condemnation.  100 ""'r  loans  at  a  rate  not 
higher  than  the  current  rate  on  the  public 
debt,  and  not  lower  than  2'~c .  Priority  of 
membership  in  cooperative  to  be  given  to 
present  residents  of  building.  Average  in- 
come of  cooperators  at  the  time  of  loan  must 
be  within  221(d)  3  limits,  excluding  the 
highest  Income  one  fourth.  Average  monthly 
payments  to  cooperative  must  not  exceed 
20 'c  of  average  tenant  income.  The  interest 
rate  on  the  loan  is  adjusted  to  as  low  a£ 
2'^  to  comply  with  this  condition.  All  In- 
habitants must  be  members  of  the  coopera- 
tive; cooperative  cannot  sublet  for  profit. 

Sec.  4.  Interim  loans:  A  loan  may  be  made 
to  a  municipality  for  acquisition  and  re- 
habilitation of  a  structure.  If  the  building 
and  the  loan  obligation  will  be  transferred 
to  a  tenant  cooperative  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date  following  completion  of  the  work. 

Sec.  5.  Grants  to  municipalities:  Grants 
for  up  to  50^;  of  the  administrative  costs  to 
a  municipality  in  acquiring  title  to  a  build- 
ing and  conveying  it  to  a  tenant  cooperative. 

Sec.  6.  Technical  assistance:  Technical  as- 
sistance service  in  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Includes  Initial 
organization  of  tenants'  groups,  assistance  In 
the  acquisition  of  buildings,  arranging  the 
loans,  contracting  for  the  rehabilitation 
work,  instructions  In  management.  Certfiln 
of  these  functions  may  be  contracted  to  non- 
profit groups  which  specialize  In  assisting 
cooperatives. 

Sec.  7.  Revolving  fund  created  on  the  books 
of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  8.  Powers  of  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  9.  Labor  standards:  Laborers,  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  must  be  paid  at 
prevailing  rates,  but  Secretary  may  give  per- 
mission for  members  of  the  cooperative  to 
help  in  the  rehablliatlon.  In  the  awarding  of 
contracts,  the  local  contractors  shall  have 
priority.  Local  residents  shall  be  employed  to 
a  maximum  feasible  extent  In  the  rehabilita- 
tion work.  Funds  for  necessary  training. 

Sec  10.  Annual  appropriations:  Annual 
appropriations  to  cover  the  subsidized  In- 
terest rate,  and  other  administrative  costa. 
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INTERCEPTION  OF  PRIVILEGED 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  orevioxis  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]. 
is  recognized  for  1  hour.  ^^     -^ 

Mr  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
terception of  a  radiogram  or  telegram 
by  anyone  is  a  serious  matter.  But  when 
this  is  done  by  one  in  such  a  promment 
position  as  the  Governor  of  Calif  or  ma. 
and  when  it  involves  a  privileged  com- 
munication from  the  White  House,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  should  not  pass  un- 
noticed. ^.  ...    ..  „ 

When  taken  in  conjunction  with  tne 
question  of  truth,  it  is  doubly  important. 

Recently  we  have  seen  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  California  has  not  told  the 
truth  regarding  certain  members  of  his 
staff  And  now  it  would  appear  that  he 
has  committed  an  even  more  serious 
act— the  violation  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934. 

According  to  certain  information 
which  has  come  to  my  attention,  the 
facts  leading   to  this  violation   are  as 

follows:  ^^ 

Governor  Reagan  was  expecting  some 
radio  messages  of  his  own  aboard  the 
SS  Independence  on  the  Governors 
recent  cruise  to  the  Virgin  Islands.  Mr. 
Lyn  Nofziger.  his  communications  assist- 
ant was  in  the  radio  room  of  the  SS 
Independence  to  receive  these  messages 
The  messages  were  long  ones  and  arrived 
in  short  installments  or  "takes." 

Simultaneously  the  message  from  the 
White  House,  signed  by  Marvin  Watson. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  arriving,  addressed 
to  Price  Daniel,  a  former  Governor  of 
Texas,  now  a  member  of  the  White  House 
staff  The  message  from  the  White 
House  also  was  sent  in  short  install- 
ments or  "takes." 

I  am  informed  that  Mr.  Nofziger.  while 
waiting  for  the  Governor's  message,  ob- 
served or  was  shown  the  White  House 
message  and  thereafter  either  connived 
with  or  persuaded  Chief  Radio  Operator 
Charles  Berger  to  make  a  Xerox  copy  of 
the  privileged  White  House  message. 

Significantly  Mr.  Berger  has  admitted 
in  a  signed  confession  that  he  descended 
six  decks  to  the  Xerox  room  down  in  the 
bowels  of  the  ship  to  copy  the  White 
House  message.  On  the  face  of  it.  this  is 
most  unusual. 

Significantly,  Governor  Daniel  did  not 
receive  the  original  copy  of  the  message 
but  rather  a  Xerox  or  a  carbon  copy.  This 
also  is  unusual.  There  is  no  explanation 
as  to  why  Governor  Daniel  failed  to  re- 
ceive the  original  message  in  the  first 
place,  and  of  course  most  important  of 
all  there  is  no  explanation  as  to  how  the 
Governor  of  California  received  the  same 
message. 

There  is  no  question,  however,  but  that 
the  Governor  did  receive  the  message 
and  did  distribute  copies  of  it  in  clear 
violation  of  section  605  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934.  This  act  reads  in 
part: 

No  person  not  being  entitled  thereto  shall 
receive  or  assist  In  receiving  any  interstate 
or  foreign  communication  by  wire  or  radio 
and  use  the  same  or  any  information  therein 
contained   for   his   own   benefit   or   for    the 
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benefit  of  another  not  entitled  thereto;  and 
no  person  having  received  such  intercepted 
communication  or  having  become  acquainted 
with  the  contents,  substance,  purport,  effect, 
or  meaning  of  the  same  or  any  part  thereof, 
knowing  that  such  information  was  so  ob- 
tained, shall  divulge  or  publish  the  existence, 
contente.  substance,  purport,  effect,  or  mean- 
ing of  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  or  use 
the  same  or  any  information  therein. 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  investigation  of 
this  affair  is  in  order.  I  can  appreciate 
the  reluctance  of  the  White  House  to 
conduct  any  investigation  regarding  the 
Governor  of  California.  Such  a  probe 
would  immediately  be  labeled  -politics" 
and  there  would  be  a  hue  and  cry  from 
Republican  leaders  that  the  President 
was  persecuting  a  potential  opponent. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  Members 
of  Congress,  particularly  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  should  not  ascertain  who 
was  responsible  for  violating  section  605 
of  the  Communications  Act. 

Was  it  the  Governor's  assistant.  Mr. 
Nofziger?  If  so,  why  did  the  Governor 
condone  the  violation?  Or  did  the  Gov- 
ernor encourage  the  violation  in  the  first 

Because  it  is  evident  that  laws  have 
been  violated  by  the  interception  of  the 
cable  and  the  publicizing  of  its  contents. 
I  am  urging  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  West  Virginia,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  to  look  into  the  matter  thor- 
oughly. Certainly  the  public  is  entitled 
to  a  full  report. 

Manv  Americans  are  concerned  at  such 
questionable  behavior  by  the  Governor  of 
California— particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  tried  to  build  an  image 
of  himself  as  a  white  knight  on  horse- 
back defending  our  virtue,  and  protect- 
ing all  of  us  against  crime,  vice,  and  sin. 
Crime  and  sin  are  serious  problems  and 
a  public  leader  is  expected  to  set  a  good 
example.  He  cannot  say,  "Do  as  I  say.  not 
as  I  do."  Our  youth  just  will  not  buy  it. 
Politics  are  not  the  movies  where  a  per- 
son can  lead  one  kind  of  Ufe  in  private 
and  be  a  totally  different  kind  of  person 
on  film.  There  is  only  one  Governor  of 
California  and  the  pubUc  expects  him  to 
be  true  to  the  image  he  is  intent  on 
building.  Perhaps  he  is,  since  we  already 
see  the  image  tarnishing. 


LEGISLATION  FOR  THE  EFFECTIVE 
CONTROL  OF  SPENDING 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Skubitz]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Con- 
gressman McClure  and  I  are  introducing 
a  resolution  which  has  been  offered  to  the 
Congress  10  times  since  1947.  Today 
marks  its  11th  introduction.  It  may  be 
•old"  in  terms  of  history  of  its  introduc- 
tion in  the  Congress— but  by  no  means 
is  it  "outdated." 

The  resolution,  often  referred  to  as  the 
"single  appropriation  bill."  was  first  in- 
troduced in  1946  for  dissemination  and 
study.  It  has  been  available  for  adoption 
since  1948.  Credits  for  the  effort  belong 
to  the  champion  of  the  struggle  to  re- 
gain annual  control  over  Federal   ex- 


penditures, the  late  Senator  Harry  Byrd. 
I  am  making  this  resolution  available 
once  more  in  the  90th  Congress  with  a 
thought  that  the  need  is  more  clearly 
demonstrated  today  than  ever  before. 
The  Congress  and  the  people  of  this 
country  need  to  know  whether  a  bal- 
anced budget,  a  surplus  or  a  deficit  is 
being  enacted  as  it  happens  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  Federal  Government 
must  be  controlled.  Neither  is  possible 
now — as  is  obvious  by  a  look  at  the 
present  fiscal  state  of  affairs.  The  re- 
forms offered  by  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  would  seem  reasonable  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word. 

The  history  of  the  resolution  has  been 
scored  not  only  by  defeats  but  by 
partial  victory  and  a  clear  demonstra- 
tion of  the  worthiness  of  this  legislation. 
It  was  reported  favorably  by  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee— after  hearings— four 
times,  and  it  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
twice,  on  the  calendar  without  objection. 

In  1953,  the  resolution  was  sponsored 
by  more  than  half  of  the  Senate  includ- 
ing the  late  President  Kennedy,  then 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  It  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  that  year  when  the 
Eisenhower  administration  gave  consid- 
erable encouragement  to  the  effort.  Once 
again,  its  fate  ended  with  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  where  it  died  on  his  desk. 

Consequently,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  never  acted  on  the  re- 
solution. When  I  entered  the  Congress  in 
1963. 1  joined  in  the  effort  and  introduced 
it  for  House  consideration.  Congress- 
man John  Byrnes  also  introduced 
the  resolution.  We  did  so  again  in  the 
89th  Congress— no  action  was  taken.  I 
was  convinced  of  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation in  1963  and  it  was  one  of  my  first 
efforts  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 
I  am  even  more  convinced  today  of  the 
necessity  for  the  "single  appropriation 
bill"— and  since  1963,  evidence  of  the 
need  has  been  more  amply  documented 
than  ever  before. 

When  my  friend  and  colleague,  the  late 
Senator  Harry  Byrd  introduced  the  re- 
solution in  1963.  he  directed  his  remarks 
to  the  proposed  tax  "cut"  and  stated: 

To  reduce  taxes  in  the  face  of  chronic  defi- 
cit financing  simply  would  charge  the  tax 
cut  into  the  federal  debt,  and  short  of  na- 
tional emergency  that  Is  fiscally  irresponsible. 
If  expenditures  were  reduced  first,  perhaps 
a  tax  cut  could  be  justified:  but  the  Presi- 
dent says  expenditures  will  rise.  The  Con- 
gress needs  more  effective  procedures  for 
curbing  the  increase. 

His  words  were  not  heeded.  The  resolu- 
tion was  not  adopted.  The  tax  cut  was 
approved  by  the  Congress  February  26. 
1964,  which,  ironically  enough,  included 
the  following  declaration— that  is.  sec- 
tion I.  Public  Law  8&-272.  Revenue  Act 
of  1965: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  tax 
reduction  provided  by  this  Act  through 
stimulation  of  the  economy,  will,  after  a 
brief  transitional  period,  raise  (rather  than 
lower)  revenues  and  that  such  revenue  In- 
creases should  first  be  used  to  eliminate  the 
deficits  in  the  administrative  budgets  and 
then  to  reduce  the  public  debt.  To  further 
the  objective  of  obtaining  balanced  budgets 
in  the  near  future.  Congress,  by  this  action, 
recognizes  the  importance  of  taking  all  rea- 
sonable    means     to     restrain     Government 
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spending  and  urges  the  President  to  declare 
bis  accord  with  this  obJecUve. 


through  the  Congress  on  their  merry 


way. 


Now.  when  we  stand  on  the  brink  of 
reversing  that  action,  when  we  face  a 
projected  $29-$30  billion  deficit,  when 
the  public  debt  ceiling  has  been  raised  to 
$356  billion  to  accommodate  the  lack  of 
control  over  spending— we  should  focus 
our  attention  on  the  one  factor  which 
remains  constant.  Many  things  have 
changed,  certainly  the  situation  is  much 
altered  from  that  of  1963  when  the  late 
Senator  Byrd  made  his  statement — but 
unaltered  and  unchanged  is  our  con- 
tinued inability  to  control  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  resolution  I  am  offering  today  and 
to  which  I  hope  you  will  give  most  serious 
consideration,  was  necessary  in  1963 
when  the  President  wanted  taxes  cut.  It 
is  necessary  now  in  1967  when  the  Presi- 
dent wants  the  taxes  raised.  It  seems  to 
me  we  must  take  the  bull  by  the  horns 
and  recognize  that  unless  there  is  de- 
vised a  system  of  expenditure  control, 
we  will  go  on  raising  and  lowering  taxes, 
building  up  a  greater  debt,  continuing  to 
throw  the  fiscal  balance  of  this  country 
to  the  winds. 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  I  am  in- 
troducing is  to  provide  procedures  for 
effective  annual  expenditure  control.  It 
would  amend  House  and  Senate  rules 
with  respect  to  the  appropriation  process. 
Under  present  procedures.  Congress  acts 
on  spending  authorizations,  such  as  ap- 
propriations, but  where  funds  are  avail- 
able for  more  than  one  year,  it  does  not 
limit  annual  expenditures  under  the  au- 
thorizations. Under  the  resolution.  Con- 
gress would  put  an  annual  expenditure 
limitation  against  all  expenditure  au- 
thorizations, including  current  appro- 
priations, unexpended  balances,  back- 
door spending  items,  and  so  forth. 

Under  present  procedures.  Congress 
acts  on  appropriations,  as  such,  in  a 
dozen  or  so  appropriation  bills  which  are 
brought  before  it  at  different  times  over 
a  period  of  months. 

Under  the  resolution,  all  expenditure 
authorizations,  along  with  expenditure 
limitations,  would  be  brought  together 
under  the  cover  of  one  "general  au- 
thorization bill." 

Under  the  present  procedures,  each  of 
the  numerous  appropriation  bills  is  ac- 
companied by  its  own  committee  report 
giving  the  explanation  and  justification 
for  the  items  in  that  group  of  authoriza- 
tions. 

Under  the  resolution,  there  would  be 
a  single  report  and.  along  with  other 
information,  it  would  tabulate  all  items 
as  to  both  new  authorizations  and  ex- 
penditure limitations,  with  grant  totals. 
When  people  talk  about  the  Federal 
budget  they  are  usually  referring  to  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  They  seem  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  budget— like 
any  other  budget— has  also  a  revenue 
side.  The  revenue  side  is  the  troublesome 
side. 

It  is  true  also  that  in  the  Federal  leg- 
islative process  with  respect  to  fiscal  leg- 
islation, the  two  sides  of  the  budget  are 
never  considered  either  together,  or  one 
in  view  of  the  other.  Tax  bills  are  passed 
solemnly,  in  their  time.  And  so-called 
appropriation   bills — by   the    dozen,    go 


Once  the  President  submits  his  budget 
recommendations,  Congress  breaks  up 
the  so-called  appropriation  side  into  10 
or  15  separate  unrelated  bills,  and,  with- 
out ever  looking  again  at  the  whole  dur- 
ing its  deUberation,  the  legislative  branch 
enacts  the  appropriation  budget  over  a 
period  of  6  months  or  more. 

Not  only  are  the  people  surprised,  but 
the  Congress  is  surprised  when  we  read 
of  the  moneys  we  have  voted  during  the 
session  when  they  are  all  totaled  up  and 
compared  with  the  Presidents  requested 
budget.  We  have  not,  until  then,  seen  the 
whole  package.  We  have  not,  until  then, 
viewed  the  total  budget,  both  columns, 
nor  have  we  been  able  to  maintain  a  true 
perspective  of  the  action  we  have 
taken— bill  by  bUl— until  it  is  all  said  and 
done.  Then,  we  become  the  "whipping 
boy."  the  cause  for  increased  Govern- 
ment spending,  for  increased  deficits,  in 
fact  for  all  or  any  fiscal  ill  that  plagues 
the  'country.  I  have  heard  many  Mem- 
bers complain  that  until  the  President 
submits  his  new  budget  request  in  Janu- 
ary when  a  revised  budget  appears  for 
the'  previous  session  of  Congress,  we 
never  know  what  to  expect.  I  hope  those 
Members  will  give  careful  attention  to 
this  resolution. 

Some  of  vou  may  recall  that  the  late 
Representative  Clarence  Cannon,  of  Mis- 
souri as  chairman  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  picked  up  the  idea 
of  the  single  appropriation  bill  and, 
without  legislation,  put  it  into  effect  in 
1950  He  put  all  of  the  appropriations 
into  one  bill,  but  that  is  as  far  as  he 
went  The  expenditure  control  feature 
was  omitted.  Substantial  reductions  in 
appropriations  were  made  in  the  House; 
and  when  the  single  bill  reached  the 
Senate.  Senators  Byrd  and  Bridges  went 
to  work  with  an  across-the-board 
amendment.  It  was  a  carefully  worked 
out  amendment— and  it  worked. 

But  other  things  were  happening.  The 
Korean  war  started  the  day  the  smgle 
appropriation  bill  reached  the  Senate 
floor  and  this  necessitated  substantial 
supplementals  which  In  the  end  delayed 
passage  of  the  bill.  It  is  significant,  how- 
ever and  I  note— that  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  more  Members  partici- 
pated in  debate  on  that  single  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  the  bill  was  ultimately 
passed  in  fewer  work  hours  than  were 
the  numerous  bills  in  either  the  year  be- 
fore or  the  vear  after  1950.  It  was  also 
at  this  time  that  the  resolution  became 
known  as  the  "single  appropriation"  pro- 
posal, whereas  the  effort  had  been  toward 
expenditure  control. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  expenditure 
control  that  I  introduce  the  resolution 
today  It  is  the  total  of  actual  expendi- 
tures in  a  fiscal  year— not  expenditure 
authorizations  enacted— against  annual 
revenue  which  determines  whether  there 
is  a  deficit  or  a  surplus.  We  all  know 
what  the  picture  shows  this  year.  We 
know  now— but  had  we  known  earlier  or 
had  we  anticipated  fully  w'hat  the  picture 
would  be  when  the  appropriation  bills 
came  throueh  the  Congress  on  their  way 
to  the  White  Hous^-perhaps  we  could 
have  altered  it. 


This  resolution  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  submit  a  re- 
vised estimate  of  revenue  at  each  stage 
of  the  legislative  process  on  the  single 
money  bill.  In  short,  the  resolution  would 
provide  Congress  and  the  country  with 
an  itemized  list — in  one  place — of  all 
expenditure  items  in  the  budget,  with 
a  total,  along  with  the  latest  revenue 
estimates. 

This  is  simple  fimdamental  informa- 
tion which  is  required  for  orderly  and 
intelligent  action  on  Federal  fiscal  legis- 
lation. It  is  not  available  under  present 
appropriation  procedures.  The  resolution 
would  require  no  change  in  committee 
organization.  The  single  bill  would  be 
divided  into  titles  corresponding  to  the 
separate  bills  under  current  procedures. 
Each  of  the  titles  would  be  considered  by 
the  subcommittee  which  now  has  juris- 
diction over  the  presently  corresponding 
bill,  and  the  subcommittee  chairman 
would  manage  the  title  on  the  floor. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  more  huge 
deficits  the  Congress  or  the  country  can 
or  will  tolerate.  I  do  not  know  what  will 
happen  to  the  present  request  for  a  hike 
in  taxes  nor  do  I  know  if  there  will  be  a 
new  wave  of  economics  to  suggest  a  tax 
cut  in  the  next  few  years.  No  one  knows 
how  much  longer  we  will  be  involved  in 
an  expensive  commitment  to  the  people 
of  Southeast  Asia.  But  I  know,  and  I 
think  the  people  of  this  country  know— 
and  surely  the  Congress  knows  the  need 
for  effective  expenditure  control  is  ur- 
gent.   Whether    this    resolution— which 
has  over  the  years  been  molded  and  per- 
fected by  the  advice  and  counsel  of  highly 
capable  persons  from  administrative  and 
congressional      branches — or      v,-hether 
some  other  form  of  expenditure  control  is 
adopted  is  not  so  important  as  that  hon- 
est and  sincere  effort — serious  effort — 
be  made  to  meet  the  need  for  improved 
procedures.  There  is  a  better  way— and 
I  believe  this  resolution  shows  the  way. 
I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  McClureI. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
little  I  can  add  to  the  clear  explanation 
of  this  resolution  by  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Skubitz]. 
I  want  to  express  to  him  my  sincere 
thanks  for  permitting  me  to  cosponsor 
it. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas  is  one  in 
a  long  line  of  distinguished  Members  of 
Congress  who  have,  over  the  years,  tried 
to  devise  ways  of  streamlining  our 
archaic  appropriations  system  and  there- 
by bring  Congress  into  modern  times. 

Our  recent  experiences  with  regard  to 
economy  in  Government  point  to  the 
necessity  for  finding  a  new  approach. 
On  this  I  think  there  is  general  agree- 
ment. 

Considering  the  backlog  of  funds  that 
builds  up  over  the  years,  the  economy  is 
more  effectively  managed  through  con- 
trol of  expenditures  rather  than  merely 
appropriations.  And  on  this  I  think  there 
is  general  agreement. 

Under  our  system  of  government,  the 
responsibility  for  exercising  these  con- 
trols should  remain  with  Congress  rather 
than  forfeiting  it  to  the  executive  branch. 
And  on  this  I  think  there  is  general 
agreement. 
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With  such  unanimity  of  thought,  it 
seems  inconceivable  to  me  that  we  drift 
on.  year  in,  year  out,  operating  under 
procedures  which  make  unclear  just 
what  the  overall  appropriation  picture  is 
and  which  make  expenditure  control 
virtually  impossible. 

The  proposal  that  Congressman 
Skubitz  and  I  offer  today  has  had  unani- 
mous Senate  approval  in  the  past.  It 
does  not  reduce  the  authority  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  or  its 
subcommittees,  in  the  funding  process  in 
any  way. 

To  those  who  feel  it  might  delay  the 
making  of  appropriations,  it  should  be 
remembered,  as  my  colleague  pointed  out. 
that  the  one  time  a  single  appropriation 
bill  was  attempted,  it  passed  the  House 
in  less  time  than  in  the  years  before 
and  since.  Besides,  could  anyone  make 
that  argument  here  on  November  16 
without  looking  a  little  ridiculous? 

There  will  be  those  who  will  belittle 
our  resolution  by  saying  that  the  appro- 
priations process  should  not  be  tampered 
with.  Let  me  remind  them  that  its  dis- 
integration is  hastened  by  clinging  to 
outmoded  procedures  than  by  studying 
means  of  improvement,  and  this  resolu- 
tion is  the  vehicle  by  which  such  a  study 
can  take  place. 

Even  as  far  back  as  1949  the  Hoover 
Commission  recommended  that  the  ap- 
propriation process  be  studied. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  upsetting  tradi- 
tion. After  all.  tradition  is  meaningful 
only  insofar  as  it  encourages  progress. 

There  has  been  a  growing  tendency  to 
fund  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year.  Be- 
cause of  the  intricate  relationship  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  State 
governments  or  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  foreign  nations,  such 
funding  is  imperative.  But  it  must  be 
obvious  to  all  that  in  the  process  we  are 
losing  control  over  future  expenditures. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  an  over- 
hauling of  the  appropriations  structure 
is  needed.  And  this  Congress,  which  has 
been  reluctant  to  face  up  to  the  impend- 
ing economic  crisis  can  take  a  long  step 
back  toward  fiscal  sanity  by  at  least 
studying  this  resolution. 


OUR  HANDICAPPED  CITIZENS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
thousands  of  our  handicapped  citizens 
have  learned  to  lead  productive  and 
useful  lives.  They  have  sufficiently  over- 
come their  physical  handicap  so  that 
they  can  perform  a  job  well  and  make  a 
real  contribution  to  the  world  in  which 
they  live.  But  they  still  suffer  grave  in- 
equities by  virtue  of  their  handicap. 
Today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
compensate  the  disabled  for  their  ex- 
penses by  allowing  them  an  Income  tax 
deduction  for  the  additional  costs  in- 
curred In  commuting  to  and  from  work 
each  day. 


The  handicapped  worker  incurs  many 
expenses  in  the  pursuit  of  his  livelihood 
that  the  average  person  never  even 
thinks  about:  for  example,  extra  travel 
costs  because  he  is  unable  to  use  routine 
methods  of  public  transportation;  ex- 
pensive additions  to  oflBce,  shop.  home, 
and  car  to  facilitate  his  movements: 
special  orthopedic  devices:  and  higher 
insurance  costs.  If  our  aim  is  to  encour- 
age the  disabled  to  achieve  independence 
and  become  productive,  wage-earning 
citizens,  the  least  we  can  do  is  allow  these 
courageous  people  to  deduct  from  their 
incomes  the  extra  costs  necessitated  by 
their  handicap. 


THE  STUDENTS  PARTICIPATING  IN 
PROJECT  BOAST  WILL  PRESENT 
GIFTS  TO  CHILDREN  AT  COOK 
COUNTY  HOSPITAL  ON  NOVEM- 
BER 20 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  IMr.  AnnunzioI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Project 
Boast  is  a  federally  funded  ESEA  pro- 
gram designed  to  teach  students  the 
beginning  occupational  skills,  and  is 
presently  being  conducted  at  the  King 
Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance 
Center  located  in  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent. 

On  November  20,  the  girls  and  boys 
participating  in  Project  Boast  plan  to 
walk  1  mile  to  the  Cook  County  Hosp.tal 
in  order  to  present  gifts  to  the  children 
who  are  patients  there  and  to  help 
brighten  the  spirits  of  the  youngsters  at 
the  hospital. 

Mr.  John  J.  Broderick,  coordinator  of 
the  cooperative  work  training  program 
at  King  Educational  and  Vocational 
Guidance  Center,  has  furnished  me  a  re- 
port on  this  particular  activity  being 
conducted  under  Project  Boast.  I  would 
like  to  call  Mr.  Broderick's  report  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  who  I  know 
will  be  interested  to  learn  that  this  fed- 
erally funded  program  is  meeting  with 
such  tremendous  success  and  is  achiev- 
ing positive  results  among  the  children 
who  are  participating. 

The  report  follows: 
The  Joys  of  Giving  Are  Not  Restricted  to 

THE  RICH — A  Long.  Strong  Helping  Hand 

OP  Ch.iritt  Is  Extended  Prom  the  Ghetto 

On  Monday,  Nov.  20.  1967.  at  9:30  a.m.  a 
group  of  one  hundred  students  from  the 
King  Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance 
Center.  2420  West  Harrison,  who  are  enrolled 
in  project  B.O.A.S.T.  (Basic  Occupational  and 
Skills  Training) ,  a  federally  funded  program, 
will  walk  the  mile  from  their  school  to  Cook 
County  Hospital.  The  King  students  purpose 
win  be  to  help  brighten  the  spirits  of  young- 
sters who  are  less  fortunate  than  themselves 
and  are  not  blessed  with  good  health  this 
Thanksgiving. 

The  girls  from  the  King  E.V.G.  will  present 
the  children  In  wards  26  and  46  with  50  tote- 
bags  and  50  pairs  of  slippers,  along  with  25 
stuffed  animals,  which  were  made  In  the 
Home  Skills  Center.  The  boys  of  the  Multi- 
purpose and  Assembly  Line  shops  will  pre- 


sent the  children  in  the  above  two  wards 
with  book  ends  constructed  in  their  shops. 

Project  B.O.A.S.T.  Is  a  federally  funded 
E.S.E.A.  program  designed  to  teach  students 
the  beginning  occupational  skills.  At  the  King 
E.V.G.  there  are  three  fully  equipped  shops 
that  teach  these  skills.  These  shops  are  at- 
tended by  fourteen  and  fifteen  year  old  bovs 
and  girls.  The  Home  Skills  Center  is  taught 
by  Mrs.  Ora  Stevens,  who  is  assisted  by  Mrs 
Edna  ElUston.  In  this  shop  the  giris  are 
taught  cooking,  sewing  and  other  related 
homemaking  arts.  The  Multl-Purpcse  Shop  is 
taught  by  Mr.  .\rthur  Stein,  who  is  assisted 
by  Mr.  Warren  Pitrie.  The  Multl-Purpose 
Shop  teaches  an  assortment  of  graphic  arts 
which  include  the  following:  Engraving.  Book 
Binding,  Embossing.  Laminating,  Spray  signs. 
Sign  printing.  Printing.  Silk  Screen.  Imprint- 
ing. Rubber  Stamp  Making.  The  third  shop, 
Factory  Assembly-line  teaches  assembly-ltne 
procedures  and  pays  the  students  for  work 
done  for  private  industry  and  completed 
there.  This  shop  is  headed  by  Mr.  Seymour 
Gerber  and  he  is  assisted  by  Mr.  Richard 
Smiley.  This  program  also  has  a  home  visitor 
Mr.  Nathanial  Dickson,  whose  main  Job  is  to 
keep  the  parents  of  the  students  in  the  pro- 
gram aware  of  what  is  taking  place  at  the 
-school.  This  project  is  headed  by  the  Sup- 
portive Services  Coordinator  Mr.  Thomas 
Bradley. 

If  the  student  becomes  16  years  old  during 
the  school  year,  he  or  she  Is  placed  in  the  Co- 
operative Work  Training  Program  (Voc.  Act 
of  1963),  coordinated  by  Mr.  John  Broderick. 
Mr.  Broderick  places  the  student  in  private 
industry  on  a  part-time  working  basis  at 
$1.40  an  hour  paid  by  the  employer.  The  stu- 
dents attend  school  a  half  day  and  work  for 
private  industry  a  half  day. 

When  the  students  graduate  from  King 
E.V.G.  Center,  they  are  sent  to  coordinators 
in  schools  that  carry-on  the  Cooperative 
Work  Training  Program.  Therefore,  they 
keep  their  Jobs  with  private  industry  and  at- 
tend school  at  the  same  time. 

Miss  Bernlce  Boye,  District  9  Superintend- 
ent. Mr.  Gilbert  Benowltz.  Principal  on  leave, 
and  Mr.  Stanley  J.  Vopat.  acting  Principal, 
are  directly  responsible  for  the  success  of  the 
project  &  programs  at  King  EVG  Center. 

The  people  responsible  for  planning  & 
designing  the  projects  and  programs  at  King 
are:  Dr.  James  F.  Redmond.  Supt.  of  Schools; 
Dr.  Arthur  R.  Lehne.  Assistant  Supt.  of  Vo- 
cational Education;  Mrs.  Helen  J.  Evans,  Dlr. 
of  Voc.  Ed.  &  Spec.  Programs:  Mrs.  Lucile 
Broadwell,  Dir.  of  Voc.  Ed.  for  Girls;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Wagner,  Dir.  of  Home  Ec;  Miss 
Leonora  Wojtan,  Sup.  of  Project  BOAST;  & 
Mr.  John  W.  Craig.  Sup.  of  C.W.T.  Program. 


CONTRADICTION 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  ResnickI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Charles  B. 
Shuman,  the  president  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  is  a  busy  man. 
Besides  serving  as  president  of  the  Farm 
Bureau,  he  is  also  the  president  of  the 
National  F  ood  Conference,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Agricultural  Mu- 
tual Insurance  Co.  In  fact,  he  is  such  a 
busy  man  that  he  has  difHculty  keeping 
track  of  what  his  position  is  on  basic 
issues. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  place  the  following  edi- 
torial in  the  Record.  In  light  of  his  repu- 
tation for  eflBciency,  I  can  only  con- 
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elude  that  these  contradictions  are  quite 
deliberate  and  involve  a  deliberate  tailor- 
ing of  his  views  for  specific  audiences. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Contradiction 

Charles  B.  Shuman,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation,  sometimes 
isets  in  his  own  way  In  his  efforts  to  ridicule 
the  United   States   Department   of   Agrlcul- 

in  the  current  issue  of  the  AFBF  magazine, 
"The  Nation's  Agriculture,"  Shuman  wTltes 
editorially.  "Then  followed  In  quick  succes- 
sion increases  in  wheat  allotments  totaling 
32  per  cent,  a  campaign  to  step  up  corn  and 
soybean  production,  sharp  cuts  in  foreign 
aid  shipments  of  grain  and  a  massive  propa- 
ganda ballyhoo  urging  farmers  to  produce 
more."  This  blast  was  in  regard  to  a  USDA 
news  report  of  May  30.  1966. 

A  few  days  after  the  magazine  appeared, 
Shuman  addressed  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Meat  Institute  In  Chicago. 
The  weekly  organization  tabloid.  Farm  Bu- 
reau News,  commented; 

•The  national  farm  leader  recommended 
the  wraps  be  taken  off  farm  production  In 
the  U.S.  starting  with  wheat  and  feed  grains, 
two  of  the  commodities  now  controlled  and 
subsidised  by  the  government." 

This  contradiction  suggests  some  sort  of  a 
breakdown  of  communications  between 
Charles  Shuman   and   Charles  Shuman. 


PEACENIKS  ARE  NOT  VERY  NEW— 

THEY  HAVE  BEEN  AROUND  SINCE 

THE  CIVIL  WAR 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Al- 
bany Times-Union,  in  an  editorial,  notes 
the  fact  that  peaceniks,  demonstrations 
and  mob  violence  as  methods  of  opposing 
government  policies  are  nothing  very 
new  in  America. 

During  the  Civil  War,  the  paper  said: 

The  war  which  people  In  the  North  had 
thought  would  be  short  and  easy  was  far 
from  that  .  .  .  the  peace  Democrats  (Cop- 
perheads) gained  a  large  following  for  their 
platform  of  peace  at  any  price.  The  four-day 
draft  riots  in  New  York  City  cost  1.000  lives 
and  an  estimated  $2  million  In  damages. 
Demonstrators  carried  signs  reading:  "To  hell 
with  the  draft  and  the  war." 

The  situation  reached  the  point  where 
Lincoln  thought  he  would  not  be  re- 
elected in  1864. 

The  parallels  are  clear.  But  it  should 
be  noted  that  despite  all  the  opposition, 
Lincoln  held  firm  to  what  he  thought  was 
right. 

And  as  the  Times-Union  notes: 

And  some  day  history  would  likely  prove, 
event  to  the  doubters,  that  President  John- 
son also  is  right  In  his  commitment  now  to 
freedom  in  Vietnam— If  faltering  support  at 
home  doesn't  undermine  that  commitment 
first. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert 
this  excellent  editorial  into  the  Record: 

Will  History  Repeat  on  War  Dissent 
Pattern? 

"I  do  not  think  our  enemies  are  so  con- 
fident of  success  as  thev  used  to  be.  If  we 


can  bafifle  them  in  their  various  designs  this 
year  ...  I  think  our  success  will  be  certain. 
"If  (we  are)  successful  this  year,  next  fall 
there  will  be  a  great  change  In  public  opin- 
ion. The  (party  in  power)  will  be  destroyed. 
I  think  the  friends  of  peace  will  become  so 
strong  that  the  next  administration  will  go 
In  on  that  basis.  We  have  only  therefore  to 
resist  manfully." 

Looking  ai  the  American  scene  today.  North 
Vietnam's  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  might  well  say  this. 
But  the  words  actually  were  written  by  Con- 
federate General  Robert  E.  Lee  in  1863  during 
the  Civil  War. 

He  had  good  reason  to  believe  them.  The 
war  which  people  in  the  North  had  thought 
would  be  short  and  easy  was  far  from  that. 
There  was  not  much  battlefield  success.  Cor- 
ruption was  found  in  the  military.  Su3ering 
and  hardship  were  increasing  for  civilians, 
and  the  nation's  first  draft  law  was  put  Into 
effect. 

The  peace  Democrats  (Copperheads) 
gained  a  large  following  for  their  platform  of 
peace  at  any  price.  The  four-day  dratt  riots 
in  New  York  City  cost  1,000  lives  and  an 
estimated  $2  million  in  damages.  Demon- 
strators carried  signs  reading:  "To  hell  with 
the  draft  and  the  war." 

As  one  historian  put  it :  "The  North  seemed 
in  danger  of  losing  the  war  because  of  the 
unwillingness  of  its  own  people  to  make  nec- 
essary sacrifices." 

The  situation  reached  the  point,  In  fact, 
where  Lincoln  believed  he  would  not  be  re- 
elected in  1864.  Yet  he  insisted  that  his 
course  was  right  and  he  carried  it  out. 

"Let  us  be  quite  sober."  he  wrote  a  friend. 
"Let  us  diligently  apply  the  means,  never 
doubting  that  a  just  God,  in  his  own  time, 
wUl  give  us  the  rightful  result." 

The  Civil  War  and  the  Vietnam  war  are 
not  totally  parallel,  of  course,  but  there  Is 
considerable  similarity. 

Peace  demonstrators  provoke  riots  today, 
although  fortunately  nothing  so  bloody  as 
the  1863  New  York  outbreak.  Some  congress- 
men push  for  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
South  Vietnam.  Some  Americans  advocate 
peace  at  any  price. 

Yet  the  U.S.  has  a  commitment  to  protect 
South  Vietnam  from  Communist  take-over, 
even  as  Lincoln  was  committed  to  preserving 
the  Union.  President  Johnson  knows  the 
value  to  the  U.S.  of  a  strong  and  free  Asia, 
just  as  Lincoln  realized  that  the  North  would 
benefit  from  a  strong  and  loyal  South  where 
all  could  live  as  free  men. 

Despite  all  opposition,  Lincoln  held  stead- 
fast to  his  commitment  to  preserve  the 
Union.  History  proved  his  decision  to  be 
right. 

And  someday  history  will  likely  prove,  even 
to  the  doubters,  that  President  Johnson  also 
is  "right  in  his  commitment  now  to  freedom 
in  Vietnam— if  faltering  support  at  home 
doesn't  undermine  that  commitment  first. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BERNARD  KILGORE 
OF  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 

Mr,  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  add  my  own  to  the  many  words  of  trib- 
ute which  are  today  being  paid  to  Bern- 
ard Kilgore,  whose  death  last  Tuesday, 
November  14,  means  the  loss  of  one  of 
the  outstanding  figures  in  modern  Ameri- 
can journalism. 

It  was  Bernard  Kilgore  who  was  chiefly 


responsible  for  building  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  into  one  of  the  most  iixfluentlal 
newspapers  published  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  in  the  world. 

I  take  this  time  to  express  my  respect 
for  Mr.  Kilgore  both  because  of  his  con- 
tributions to  American  journalism  be- 
cause he  was  bom  in  the  State  of  Indiana 
and  grew  up  in  my  own  hometown  of 
South  Bend.  Indeed,  we  were  graduates 
of  the  same  high  school. 

I  was  privileged  to  meet  Mr.  Kilgore 
on  only  a  few  occasions  but  was  always 
impressed  by  his  wit  and  his  warmth  and 
by  his  continuing  pride  in  this  Hoosier 
antecedents. 

That  so  many  of  us  in  Congress  are 
faithful  readers  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  even  when  we  frequently  dis- 
agree with  its  editorial  positions,  is  a 
mark  of  our  respect  for  the  accuracy,  the 
imagination  and  the  overall  high  quality 
of  its  reporting  and  interpretation  of  the 
news.  All  these  characteristics  are  in 
large  measure  the  result  of  the  work  of 
Bernard  Elilgore. 

Mr.  Speaker,  rather  than  review  here 
the  major  events  in  the  career  of  Mr. 
Kilgore.  under  unanimous  consent.  I  in- 
clude at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial and  news  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  November  16,  1967: 

[From    the    Wall    Street    Journal,    Nov.    16, 
1967] 
Bernard  Kilgore 
A  man's  life  story  can  tell  so  much  about 
a  man — and  so  little.  So  It  Is  with  the  story, 
published  elsewhere  in  these  pages,  of  Ber- 
nard Kilgore. 

It's  a  tale  that  might  have  been  written 
by  Horatio  Alger:  Boyhood  in  a  small  In- 
diana town  and  a  fascination  with  the  world 
brought  to  the  door  by  the  local  newspaper; 
the  small  Indiana  college  and  the  fun  of 
editing  the  college  newspaper:  the  heady 
wine  of  being  a  20-year-old  reporter  In  New 
York  City,  a  24-year-old  columnist,  a  26- 
year-old  Washington  bureau  chief  with  a 
public  accolade  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  a  32-year-old  managing  edi- 
tor of  this  then  small  but  nonetheless  In- 
fluential newspaper. 

And  finally,  the  excitement  of  building 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  from  a  circulation 
of  around  33.000  to  more  than  one  million. 
seeing  It  published  in  eight  plants  scattered 
across  the  country  and  grown  rich  in  re- 
sources and  prestige  as  the  country's  first 
national  newspaper. 

This  is  enough  to  mark  a  remarkable  man. 
Obviously  Barney  Kilgore  was  blessed  with 
the  gift  of  talent,  enough  to  make  him 
stand  out  among  his  colleagues  as  a  percep- 
tive journalist;  reread  today,  his  columns 
and  magazine  articles  of  that  time  show  an 
astonishing  Insight  for  one  so  young,  and  an 
aptness  of  expression  still  worthy  of  envy. 

Equally  obviously,  he  had  to  have  other 
qualities  to  make  older  men  single  him  out 
for  responsibilities  beyond  his  years  or 
experience. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  those  days  was 
already  a  long-established  newspaper,  emi- 
nent in  Us  field  of  financial  Journalism, 
which  had  been  proudly  built  by  such  men 
as  Charles  Dow  and  Clarence  Barron.  If,  like 
other  businesses,  it  was  suffering  the  prob- 
lems of  the  depression  and  a  changing  world, 
it  was  still  not  an  enterprise  to  be  entrusted 
lightly  to  a  young  man  Barney  Kilgore  was 
chosen  because  he  was  also  blessed  with  that 
rarest  of  qualities,  maturity  In  youth. 

This  accounts  for  his  early  recognition.  It 
accounts  not  at  all  for  what  he  did  after- 
wards with  the  enterprise  entrusted  to  him. 
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The  secret  there  was  the  eye  of  a  poet.  As 
Bome  men  look  at  rivers  and  see  them 
spanned  by  great  bridges,  he  looked  at  the 
nation  and  dreamed  of  crossing  It  with  a  sin- 
gle newspaper  that  each  morning  would 
carry  the  same  news  to  PorUand.  Oregon,  as 
to  Portland.  Maine.  No  one  could  persuade 
him  that  it  couldn't  be  done,  though  many 
tried,  because  he  had  a  vision. 

His  perception  was  in  seeing  that  the  na- 
tion at  work  Is  the  same  everywhere;  labor, 
capital,  enterprise — and  the  problems  that 
grow  out  of  all  three— are  the  tie  that  binds. 
He  also  believed  that  those  who  had  to  deal 
with  these  problems  would  value  a  news- 
paper that  informed  them  In  depth  and  with- 
out sensation  about  the  world  they  live  In 
In  all  Us  variety.  Such  people  might  not 
number  many  In  any  one  place,  but  he  was 
sure  that  across  the  nation  their  numbers 
were  legion. 

In  retrospect  the  vision  seems  self-evident 
and  Its  realization  simple.  It  was  not  so.  The 
building  of  the  dream  took  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  perhaps  It  Is  not  yet  finished. 
It  also  took  a  man  who  saw  that  soaring 
bridges  need  sound  engineering,  and  the  un- 
derpinning of  his  dream  was  as  eager  a  quest 
for  technological  advances  as  for  Journalistic 
excellence. 

Most  of  all,  to  achieve  such  a  thing  re- 
quired patience,  often  courage  and  always 
the  power  to  Inspire  others.  For  of  course  the 
building  of  the  new  enterprise  required  the 
skills  and  talents  of  many  men.  It  was  not 
a  one  man's  labor,  only  a  one  man's  vision. 

Of  those  personal  qualities  of  Barney  KU- 
gore  the  outline  of  the  story  tells  very  little. 
In  this  century  there  have  been  other  men, 
too.  who  made  great  Impress  upon  the 
Journalism  of  the  times.  Some  of  them  were 
very  dramatic  personalities,  easy  to  write 
about,  and  they  became  as  well-known  as 
their  handiwork.  Not  so  with  Barney  Kllgore. 

He  was,  strangely  enough  for  so  dynamic  a 
leader,  the  gentlest  of  men.  There  are  those 
who  have  worked  with  him  a  lifetime,  and 
who  bear  witness  to  his  stubbornness  with 
an  Idea,  who  have  never  seen  him  lose  his 
temper  or  make  those  flamboyant  gestures 
that  make  for  legends.  By  the  nature  of  his 
work — from  repKsrter  to  prominent  pub- 
lisher— he  walked  with  the  peers  of  his  time, 
and  he  was  knovpn  and  respected  by  all.  Yet 
he  always  walked  with  them  shyly,  Just  as 
he  was  shy  with  those  who  worked  with  him. 

Somehow  among  those  gifts  given  him  was 
the  boon  of  self-containment,  If  not  always 
self-content.  There  was  a  demon  In  him 
about  what  he  wanted  to  create;  his  pride 
In  his  newspaper  was  as  great  as  that  of  a 
composer  for  his  symphony,  and  so  was  his 
Jealousy  for  It.  Yet  he  had  not  the  slightest 
need  for  self-aggrandizement  or  personal 
publicity  to  nourish  an  uncertain  ego. 

Thus  his  work  Is  more  famous  than  him- 
self. If  you  ask  what  he  did,  you  need  only 
look  at  this  newspaper  you  are  reading 
simultaneously  with  more  than  a  million 
others  In  cities  and  villages  all  across  the 
land,  and  at  the  other  publications  of  the 
Dow  Jones  family  on  which  he  put  his  mark. 
If  you  ask  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  his 
friends  can  only  tell  you  he  had  a  touch  of 
genius  and  was  to  the  full  measiu-e  a  gen- 
tleman. 

Such  men  are  rare. 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov.  16,  1967] 
BsaNARD  KrLOORB  Dies — Made  a  National 
Daily  of  Wall  Stbxet  Journal — Dow 
Jones  Chairman,  59,  Crjeated  National 
Obsssver  and  Botlt  Up  Barron's,  Dow 
Jones  News  Service 

Bernard  Kllgore,  the  man  who  changed 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  from  a  small  finan- 
cial newspaper  Into  the  nation's  only  na- 
tional dally,  died  late  Tuesday  night  at 
Princeton,  N.J.,  after  a  long  Ulnesa.  He  was 
59  years  old. 
Aa  the  dominant  figure  In  Dow  Jones  & 


Co.  Inc.,  the  parent  corporation,  for  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century,  he  was  also  responsible 
for  the  creation  of  The  National  Observer. 
the  nation's  first  national  weekly  newspaper; 
for  the  growth  of  Barron's,  a  leading  finan- 
cial weekly;  and  for  the  expansion  of  the 
Dow  Jones  News  Service  Into  a  world-wide 
supplier  of  business   and   financial   news. 

Although  at  his  death  Mr.  Kllgore  was 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Dow  Jones,  he 
always  proudly  and  accurately  described  his 
occupation  as  "newspaperman."  In  a  career 
that  spanned  38  years  he  had  been  a  re- 
porter, a  copy-desk  editor,  Washington  cor- 
respondent, political  columnist,  managing 
editor  and  general  manager  before  he  was 
named  company  president  In  1945,  at  the  age 
of  36. 

He  was  also  proud  of  his  record  as  corpo- 
rate president — Dow  Jones  earnings  rose  from 
$211,201  In  1945  to  more  than  JIS  million  last 
year — because  he  was  convinced  that  only  a 
sound  financial  structure  could  support  good 
Journalistic  enterprises.  But  he  never  forgot 
the  purpose  of  his  business  management, 
and  never  ceased  himself  to  be  a  shirt-sleeved 
newspaperman. 

pioneered  in-depth  stories 
Under  his  business  leadership  the  com- 
pany pioneered  In  technological  advances. 
The  Wall  Street  Jotimal  Is  now  published  In 
eight  plants  from  coast-to-coast  to  serve  Its 
million  subscribers.  Under  his  Journalistic 
leadership,  the  newspaper  pioneered  the  use 
of  exhaustive  storles-ln-depth  in  dally  Jour- 
nalism and  led  In  the  concept  of  delivering 
the  same  news  and  editorial  content  each 
morning  to  Its  subscribers,  wherever  located. 
The  unique  enterprise  that  resulted  marked 
him  as  one  of  the  handful  of  men  who  have 
made  a  permanent  Impress  on  the  Journal- 
Ism  of  this  century.  He  perceived  early  that 
a  new  technology  was  necessary  to  gather 
the  news,  publish  It  and  deliver  It  If  there 
was  ever  to  be  a  national  newspaper.  And 
he  always  saw  that  only  the  editorial  con- 
tent could  make  the  paper  useful  to  the 
reader,    and   therefore   successful. 

Thus  "Barney,"  as  he  was  known  to  his 
friends  and  colleagues,  remained  an  untiring 
newspaperman,  always  In  the  thick  of  things. 
Even  when  his  last  Illness  kept  him  away 
from  the  office,  his  editors  received  frequent 
notes  filled  with  ideas,  suggestions — and  an 
occasional  criticism — that  showed  that  his  In- 
terest in  the  news  and  his  newspapers  never 
flagged. 

salvos  of  ideas 
The  only  thing  missing,  these  last  days, 
was  Barney  Kllgore  himself,  necktie  pulled 
down,  sleeves  rolled  up,  firing  off  salvos  of 
Ideas,  praise  for  pieces  he  liked,  censure  for 
stories  he  found  wanting;  or  equally  probing 
with  curious  mind  Into  other  phases  of  the 
business — advertising,  circulation  and  pro- 
duction. 

Through  It  all  he  kept  hammering  at  one 
credo:  Simplify  the  complicated — and  keep 
the  reader  Interested.  "The  easiest  thing  in 
the  world,"  he  once  said,  "Is  to  stop  reading." 
Barney  Kllgore's  major  innovations  In  Jour- 
nalism began  In  the  early  1940s  when,  aa 
managing  editor  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
he  set  about  broadening  the  news  coverage 
the  Journal  offered  the  business  community 
and  transforming  Its  ways  of  reporting  and 
writing  the  news.  But  these  Innovations 
sprang  from  long  thought  and  a  varied  ex- 
perience. 

Bernard  Kllgore,  a  heavy-set  man  with 
thinning  dark  hair,  grew  up  In  Indiana,  and 
he  never  lost  his  Midwestern  touch.  He  was 
born  there  Nov.  9,  1908,  In  the  town  of  Al- 
bany, where  his  father,  Tecumseh  Kllgore, 
was  superintendent  of  schools.  His  mother, 
the  former  Lavlna  Elizabeth  Bodenhom,  was 
from  a  farm  family  in  the  area.  He  grew  up 
In  South  Bend,  Ind..  his  father  having  moved 
there  to  enter  the  life  Insurance  business. 

After  graduation  from  South  Bend  High 
School — where  he  acquired  top-flight  grades. 


sharp  skill  as  a  debater  and  a  ragtime  Jazz 
style  on  the  piano — he  entered  DePauw  Dm- 
verslty  at  Greencastle,  Ind.,  where  he  ma- 
jored In  political  science. 

There  he  began  working  on  the  camp\;s 
paper,  The  DePauw,  and  eventually  became 
its  editor.  During  his  Junior  year  he  also 
served  as  editor  of  the  college  yearbook.  The 
Mirage,  a  dual  extra-curricular  burden  that 
won  him  an  exemption  from  the  college  rule 
against  owning  a  car,  a  privilege  he  exer- 
cised with  a  campus-renowned  Model-T  Pord. 
In  June  1929,  armed  with  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
key,  he  set  out  to  write  prospective  employers 
on  the  college  newspaper  letterheads.  The 
first  of  these  went  to  Kenneth  C.  Hogate,  a 
DePauw  alumnus  who  was  then  general  man- 
ager of  The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  later 
president  of  Dow  Jones.  "Casey"  Hogate  was 
Impressed  by  his  fellow  Hoosler,  and  thus  the 
Kllgore  career  had  Its  beginning. 

There  was  plenty  of  excitement  that  sum- 
mer for  a  20-year-old  on  The  Wall  Street 
Journal.  Stocks  were  soaring  and  the  Journal 
had  a  circulation  of  50,000,  a  high  number  in 
that  day  for  a  financial  newspaper.  Plans 
were  afoot  for  starting  a  San  FYanclsco  edi- 
tion of  the  pape-  the  first  issue  of  which 
was  dated  Oct.  21  1929.  The  stock  market 
crash  came  on  Oct.  ^  J. 

Already  the  young  Kli&ore  was  demon- 
strating his  ability  to  look  through  the  sur- 
face of  the  news.  Whil:  the  Journal  was 
proclaiming  editorially  on  :>ov.  1  "The  sua 
Is  shining  again,  and  we  will  go  on  record 
as  saying  good  stocks  are  cheap,"  Barney 
was  writing  his  family  in  a  different  vein. 
He  warned  his  father,  "Put  up  a  storm  door 
to  keep  the  wolf  out,  and  hang  on  to  your 
shekels." 

This  quality  of  perception  and  the  ability 
to  put  commonsense  Ideas  succinctly  was  not 
lost  on  his  superiors.  After  assignments  on 
the  Journal's  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
copydesks,  Barney  Kllgore  was  made  news 
editor  In  San  Francisco  in  1931.  There  he  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  a  column  In  letter  form 
to  an  Imaginary  correspondent  confused 
about  such  concepts  as  defiatlon  and  other 
economic  problems.  His  "Dear  George"  series 
displayed  his  talent  for  reducing  complex 
financial  and  economic  problems  to  easy-to- 
understand  English,  and  by  late  1932  he  was 
back  In  New  York  as  a  regular  editorial  page 
columnist,  at  the  age  of  24. 

praised  bt  f.  d,  r. 
Two  years  later — In  March  1934 — he  dis- 
covered that  his  reading  public  Included 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt.  At  a  Presi- 
dential press  conference,  when  asked  to  ex- 
plain a  technical  difference  between  two  sug- 
gested ways  of  paying  the  soldiers'  bonus, 
the  President  advised  the  reporters  to  "read 
Kllgore  In  The  Wall  Street  Journal"  because 
he  had  written  "a  good  piece"  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

And  soon  It  happened  again,  when  FDR 
was  asked  to  explain  a  complicated  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  the  National  Industrial  Re- 
covery Act.  The  Journal  tooted  Its  own  horn 
a  bit  with  a  story  headlined:  "President  Tells 
Reporters   To  Read   Kllgore   Article." 

That  was  an  auspicious  beginning  for  a 
new  Washington  bureau  manager,  which  he 
became  in  early  1935,  a  post  he  was  to  hold 
until  he  became  managing  editor  six  years 
later. 

It  was  as  Washington  bureau  manager 
that  many  of  Barney  Kllgore's  new  Ideas 
about  The  Wall  Street  Journal  began  to 
evolve,  and  that  he  developed  his  character- 
istic manner  and  method  as  an  executive. 
He  was  constantly  urging  his  Washington 
reporters  to  avoid  Ooveramental  Jargon,  to 
say  simply  what  they  meant  to  say  and  to 
treat  any  story  In  the  depth  and  fullness  re- 
quired to  tell  It  properly.  And  he  was  con- 
stantly urging  the  New  York  office  both  to 
give  the  space,  when  needed,  and  to  publish 
the  wider  ranging  stories  on  politics  and 
Governmental  trends  that  would  make  the 
"hard"  news  of  a  subsequent  day. 
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PROBLEMS  FOR  A  NEW  BOSS 

As  an  executive,  the  young  man  had  a 
rtjeclal  problem,  since  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
Jil  bureau,  even  then  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  capital,  contained  a  number  of  re- 
porters older  and  more  experienced  than  the 
new  boss. 

He  succeeded  In  spite  of — or  perhaps  be- 
(guse  of — an  essential  shyness  belled  by  his 
jggresslveness  as  a  newpaperman.  Those  he 
wirked  with  were  never  "summoned"  to  the 
manager's  office.  Instead,  the  young  boss 
,ould  seek  out  the  man.  If  he  had  praise 
to  deliver.  It  was  given  publicly  In  the  news 
foom.  If  it  was  a  complaint.  It  would  be 
dven  privately,   and   usually  mildly. 

But  the  mildness  dealt  only  with  the  man- 
ner, not  the  substance.  Barney  Kllgore  knew 
what  he  wanted,  which  was  the  best  pos- 
sible story,  and  In  his  quiet  way  he  Insisted 
on  getting  It.  The  men  he  respected  had 
wide  latitude,  and  often  he  would  accept 
their  Judgment  on  an  event  even  when  he 
did  not  share  it.  But  he  had  little  patience 
with  Incompetence. 

The  Washington  years  were  Important  ones 
jor  him  in  other  ways.  As  the  newspaper's 
chief  political  writer  and  columnist,  and  a 
frequent  contributor  to  magazines  as  well, 
be  came  to  know  well  most  of  the  Important 
officials  of  his  day  and  gain  an  Insight  Into 
both  politics  and  government.  He  also  had  a 
chance  to  show  by  example  the  kind  of  storj- 
he  wanted,  first  from  the  Washington  bureau 
and  later  for  the  newspaper  as  a  whole. 

It  was  during  his  Washington  period,  too, 
that  on  Oct.  1,  1938,  he  married  Mary  Louise 
Throop  of  Greencastle,  Ind.,  whom  he  had 
met  on  a  visit  back  to  DePauw.  She  survives 
him,  as  do  their  three  children:  a  daughter 
Kathryn,  22,  and  two  sons,  James  Bernard, 
19,  and  John  Harvey,  15. 

RADICAL    CHANGES   FOR   JOURNAL 

The  1930s  were  a  tough  time  for  all  news- 
papers, but  especially  so  for  a  business  pub- 
lication. The  circulation  of  the  Journal 
shrank  from  a  high  of  50.000  to  a  low  point 
of  only  28.000.  It  seemed  clear  that  some 
radical  changes  were  needed.  In  early  1941 
Mr.  Kllgore  was  called  back  to  New  York 
and,  as  managing  editor,  given  the  Job  of 
making  the  newspaper  more  appealing  for  a 
wider  audience. 

Some  articles  about  Mr.  Kllgore's  career 
have  dated  the  major  changes  In  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  from  1945,  when  he  was  named 
president  of  Dow  Jones,  but  the  big  changes 
began  In  1941  when  he  took  over  as  man- 
aging editor. 

The  story  of  this  "revolution"  In  trans- 
forming the  Journal  has  been  told  by  Ver- 
mont Royster,  the  present  editor.  In  the 
book.  The  World  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal : 
Main  Street  and  Beyond. 

With  William  H.  Grimes,  then  the  Journal 
editor,  "providing  the  leavening  of  experi- 
ence and  Kllgore  the  daring  to  'do  everything 
differently'  the  modem  Wall  Street  Journal 
was  created  by  building  a  new  edifice  atop 
the  old  foundations,"  Mr.  Royster  wrote.  He 
went  on  to  describe  the  transformation  In 
some  detail: 

"Within  the  space  of  a  few  years  the  front 
page  was  completely  revamped  by  develop- 
ing a  type  of  new  story  which,  while  dealing 
with  current  events,  was  not  tied  down  by 
yesterday's  developments.  This  permitted  the 
staff  to  dig  Into  a  situation  over  a  period  of 
several  days,  write  about  It  with  care  and 
then  give  the  reader  a  comprehensive  report. 

"The  'What's  News'  column  was  strength- 
ened in  scope  and  manpower  (It  now  takes 
sixteen  man-hours  dally  to  produce  what  It 
takes  you  six  minutes  to  read)  to  cover  all 
the  'spot'  news  of  the  day,  with  details, 
where  necessary,  carried  In  separate  stories 
Inside  the  paper. 

"The  concept  of  appropriate  news  for  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  was  enlarged  past  Its 
founder's  wildest  dreams.  The  hard  core  of 
the  paper — accurate   and  full   coverage    of 


corporate  affairs  and  the  stock  market — was 
still  there,  but  It  was  reorganized,  more  care- 
fully packaged,  and  no  longer  allowed  to 
dominate  the  paper. 

"It's  hardly  surprising  that  there  was  an 
electric  air  In  the  news  shop  Just  off  Wall 
Street." 

EDITINC  FOR   "OUR  ELKHART" 

The  Kilgore-instlgated  changes  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  didn't  please  everyone,  of 
course.  A  few  Wall  Streeters  wondered  what 
happened  to  their  newspaper.  A  1959  Time 
magazine  article  said:  ".  .  .  one  Wall  Streeter 
complained  that  the  (new)  Journal  belonged 
to  'auto  dealers  in  Keokuk.'  Mr.  Kllgore  never 
denied  it.  Said  he:  If  you  are  publishing  in 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  you  have  got  to  edit  for  the 
Elkhart  reader.  The  business  community  Is 
our  Elkhart.'  " 

The  readers  in  general,  however,  evidently 
agreed  with  the  paper's  broader  approach. 
Circulation  climbed  sv^-lftly.  The  Journal  saw 
Its  number  of  subscribers  rise  from  33.000  in 
1941,  when  Mr.  Kilgore  became  managing 
editor,  to  102,000  In  1947,  By  1959  circulation 
had  passed  a  half  million.  Today  It  Is  over 
1,100,000. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  Kilgore  theory  that  you 
have  to  get  a  newspaper  to  the  reader 
promptly  to  make  it  useful  to  him,  new  re- 
gional printing  plants  were  opened  in  Chi- 
cago; Dallas;  Chlcopee  Falls,  Mass.;  White 
Oak,  Md.;  Cleveland;  Palo  Alto,  Calif.;  River- 
side, Calif.;  and  Highland,  HI.  All  type  Is  set 
automatically  and  simultaneously  in  the  re- 
gional plants  from  punched  tape  transmitted 
from  the  East.  The  Riverside  plant  prints  Its 
papers  by  facsimile  process;  the  High- 
land plant  uses  photo-composing  and  offset 
printing. 

FROM  RESTLESSNESS,  NEW  IDEAS 

But  for  all  his  success.  Barney  Kilgore  re- 
mained a  restless  man.  He  often  warned  staff- 
ers against  the  danger  of  "standing  still." 
"Whether  we  like  It  or  not,"  he  once  told  the 
editors,  "other  publishers  are  getting  smart- 
er. We  ought  to  keep  our  minds  open  to  new 
ideas.  We  don't  want  to  pattern  tomorrow's 
paper  on  yesterday's." 

Thus  Journal  newsmen  were  by  no  means 
startled  in  1961  to  learn  they  were  going  to 
have  a  sister  newspaper.  The  National  Ob- 
sen-er,  that  was  to  bear  no  resemblance  to 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  except  for  a  six- 
column  format. 

As  something  new  In  Journalism,  the  fledg- 
ling had  a  rocky  childhood.  This  was  due  In 
part  to  a  Kilgore  Idea  that  the  paper  didn't 
need  reporters  but  "people  who  can  put 
events  together  and  explain  what  they  mean," 
Characteristically,  Barney  Kllgore  wasn't 
non-plussed  when  an  Idea  came  a  cropper; 
he  quickly  liquidated  a  mistake  and  went  on 
to  better  Ideas. 

Today  nearly  all  National  Observer  stories 
are  created  by  Its  own  reporters.  Mr.  Kllgore 
lived  to  see  the  Observer  rise  from  a  circula- 
tion of  aboftt  200.000  on  Its  first  birthday,  in 
February  1963,  to  the  present  total  of  about 
500.000.  Today  the  paper  is  edited  In  Silver 
Spring,  Md.,  and  printed  In  four  cities. 

GROWTH   or  THE  TICKER 

Meanwhile,  under  Mr.  Kllgore's  guidance, 
the  Dow  Jones  News  Service  has  expanded 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada:  today  It 
has  clients  in  742  cities  in  49  of  the  50  states. 
In  a  venture  with  the  Associated  Press,  Its 
service  Is  now  being  extended  overseas.  Bar- 
ron's, the  national  financial  weekly,  which  Is 
another  Dow  Jones  publication,  now  has  a 
circulation  of  more  than  200,000. 

The  financial  growth  of  the  company  under 
Mr.  Kllgore  has  matched  Its  growing  readers. 
Total  revenues  rose  to  $83  million  in  1966 
from  a  little  more  than  *3  million  In  1940. 
In  1940  net  income  was  only  8169,723;  in 
1966  the  company's  net  was  $13,368,811. 

Staff  and  organization  has  grown  com- 
parably. Prom  622  employes  In  1940,  the  staff 
has  grown  to  over  2,500. 


One  thing  that  didn't  change  over  the 
years  was  Barney  Kllgore's  restless  energy. 
Nobody  was  ever  surprised  when  he  dropped 
Into  the  Riverside  plant  with  curious  In- 
quiries about  the  facsimile  printing,  or  Into 
the  Highland  plant  to  watch  the  progress  of 
new  equipment  to  set  type  by  photo-compo- 
sition. And  newsmen  were  accustomed  to 
meeting  him  anywhere. 

In  the  company's  executive  offices  in  New 
York,  he  continued  the  Informal  executive 
ways  of  his  Washington  experience.  Much  of 
the  company's  business  was  conducted  at  a 
morning  gathering  of  executives,  fabled 
throughout  the  organization  as  the  "koffee- 
klatch." 

There,  on  a  given  morning,  the  conversa- 
tion might  turn  on  something  as  Inconse- 
quential as  last  Satiu-day's  golf  game,  as 
speculative  as  the  political  situation,  or  as 
business-like  as  whether  to  build  a  new 
plant.  There,  in  months  of  talk.  The  Na- 
tional Observer  was  bom  and  other  endeav- 
ors started  or  abandoned. 

RESISTANCE    WITHOLT    REVERBERATIONS 

Most  Of  those  present  had  known  Barney 
and  worked  with  him  for  many  years,  and 
all  of  them  always  felt  free  to  tell  him  he 
was  wrong.  On  occasions  the  conversations 
would  grow  heat<d,  so  much  so  that  after- 
wards an  executive  might  wonder  if  perhaps 
his  language  had  been  too  forthright  to  the 
man  who  was,  after  all,  the  president  of  the 
company.  But  there  were  never  any  reverber- 
ations; in  fact  Mr.  Kllgore  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  resistance. 

When  an  executive  apologetically  said  he 
hoped  Barney  "wasn't  mad,"  Mr.  Kllgore  re- 
plied: "I'm  the  only  man  around  here  who 
can't  afford  to  get  mad." 

An  important  result  of  his  touch  vrtth 
people  Is  that  the  top  management  team  of 
the  company  today  has  worked  with  Barney 
Kilgore.  and  with  each  other,  for  more  than 
3  quarter  of  a  century. 

William  F.  Kerby.  who  succeeded  to  the 
presidency  when  Mr.  Kllgore  become  chair- 
man of  the  board  In  March  of  1966,  Is  a 
former  managing  editor  of  The  Wall  Street 
Journal.  So  is  Buren  H.  McCormack,  the 
company's  executive  vice  president,  and 
Robert  Bottorff,  vice  president  and  general 
manager. 

All  three  began  as  reporters  for  the  Jour- 
nal In  the  1930s,  and  helped  to  carry  out 
Mr.  Kllgore's  revolutionary  Ideas.  Their  co- 
hesion as  a  group  for  so  many  years  Is  a 
measure  of  Barney  Kllgore's  tolerance  of 
strong  disagreement  among  men  he  re- 
spected, and  his  desire  to  continue  the  com- 
pany's tradition  of  placing  top  management 
responsibility  in  the  hands  of  executives 
with  editorial  backgrounds. 

One  reason  for  this  easy  way  with  his  col- 
leagues was  his  ability  to  look  at  himself 
with  self-Eimusement,  and  he  could  tell  easily 
stories  of  his  own  gaffes. 

Once  In  talking  to  a  young  political  re- 
porter he  recalled  how  he  had  missed  a  big 
story  at  the  1940  Democratic  convention. 
There  Labor  Secretary  Frances  Perkins  told 
him  that  FDR  was  going  to  tap  Henry  Wal- 
lace as  Vice  Presidential  replacement  for 
John  Garner.  He  thought  It  too  fantastic  to 
be  true.  Twenty-four  hours  later  the  story 
was  front  page  news  everywhere.  This  lack  of 
embarrassment  about  his  own  "goofs"  made 
for  empathy  with  all  who  worked  with  him. 

But  If  Barney  Kllgore  made  his  mistakes, 
they  were  far  out- balanced  by  his  successes, 
most  of  which  stemmed  from  the  applica- 
tion of  good  common  sense  coupled  with  a 
rare  imagination. 

READINESS  FOR  PEARL  HARBOR 

One  Illustration  of  this  was  a  decision  he 
made  shortly  after  he  became  managing  edi- 
tor. Until  then  most  of  the  type  for  the 
Monday  edition  of  the  Jotimal  was  set  on 
Saturday,  with  only  a  skeleton  composing 
room  crew  on  hand  Sunday.  Mr.  Kllgore  In- 
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slated  on  changing  this,  to  have  a  full  crew 
in  on  Sunday  even  though  It  would  add  to 
the  cost  of  production.  The  first  Sunday  the 
Journal  had  on  hand  Its  full  crew  of  print- 
ers was  Dec.  7.  1941,  and  the  post-Pearl 
Harbor  day  edition  of  the  Journal  has  be- 
come  a  classic. 

His  instinct  for  doing  the  right  thing  at 
the  right  Ume  was  illustrated  again  shortly 
afterwards  when,  as  general  manager,  he 
had  to  deal  with  rationed  wartime  news- 
print. He  chose  to  forego  Increased  adver- 
tising In  favor  of  expanded  circulation,  the 
opposite  of  the  path  chosen  by  some  other 
publishers.  "Now  Is  the  time  to  build,"  he 
said.  "There  will  be  lots  of  time  later  to  get 
advertising." 

This  same  sound  Instinct  led  him.  In  the 
years  when  Dow  Jones  earnings  first  began  to 
grow,  to  oIouE^h  the  new  earnlnas  back  into 
plant  and  equipment  and  into  an  expanded 
news  budget.  The  result  Is  that  today  the 
organization's  reporters  travel  the  globe  and 
the  current  news  editors  never  have  to  worry 
about  the  cost  of  covering  a  story.  It  la  not 
at  all  unusual  for  a  team  of  reporters  to 
spend  weeks  working  on  a  single  story. 

Inevitably  the  Journal  has  been  involved 
In  controversies,  both  as  a  result  of  Its  edi- 
torials and  its  news  stories.  Having  a  pub- 
lisher who  was,  first  and  foremost,  a  "news- 
paperman" meant  that  the  editors  got  full 
backing  from  the  president's  suite. 

THE  CM  CONTTRETEMPS 

This  was  spotlighted  In  1954  In  a  short- 
lived but  llvelv  dispute  between  General 
Motors  Corp.  and  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 
The  newspaper  had  run  a  storv  with  sketches 
depleting  what  1955  model  cars  would  look 
like,  to  the  unhapplness  of  the  auto  maker. 
As  a  result  GM  canceled  all  Its  advertising 
in  the  Journal  and  declined  to  give  the  news- 
paper news  releases  and  entry  to  press  con- 
ferences. 

Barney  Kllgore.  as  publisher,  stood  firm, 
remarking  "our  editors  are  perfectly  willing 
to  discuss  these  differences,  but  not  under 
pressure."  But  he  also  added  with  a  smile. 
"The  Journal  isn't  mad  at  anybody.  I  have 
a  General  Motors  car  (a  1951  Chevy),  and  I 
certainly  don't  intend  to  sell  It."  Eventu- 
ally the  controversy  was  settled  with  smiles 
all  around. 

Once  when  'WllUam  H.  Grimes,  then  the 
editor.  w.\s  being  denounced  for  editorial 
outspokenness,  Mr.  Kllgore  told  an  irate 
visitor:  "Well,  I  suppose  I  might  fire  him, 
but  how  long  could  I  keep  any  editor  If 
he  got  fired  every  time  a  reader  dl-saareed''" 

This  practice  of  delegating  responsibility 
and  letting  The  man  alone  as  long  as  he  did 
the  Job  well  was  a  characteristic  he  never  lost. 
Shortly  after  Vermont  Royster  succeeded  Mr. 
Grimes,  the  new  editor  offered  to  show  the 
publisher  a  proposed  editorial  on  a  Presi- 
dential State  of  the  Union  Message.  Mr.  Kll- 
gore declined  with  the  remark,  "I'll  read  it  in 
the  paper." 

THE     "UPCOMING"     STORY 


But,  being  a  newspaperman,  he  didn't  keep 
It  to  himself  when  something  made  him 
wince,  whether  It  was  an  editorial  viewpoint, 
incomplete  reporting  or  sloppy  writing.  He 
read  all  Dow  Jones  publications  thoroughly, 
and  his  memos,  whether  brickbats  or  bou- 
quets, were  to  the  point. 

Jargon  words  he  especially  detested  A  fa- 
mous story  among  WSJ  staffers  concerns  a 
note  to  one  of  his  editors:  "If  I  see  upcom- 
ing' in  the  paper  again.  I'll  be  downcoming 
and  someone  will  be  outgoing." 

Recently  Mr.  Kllgore  expressed  his  fear  to 
editors  that  as  newspapers  grow  they  take  on 
some  of  the  "bureaucratic  aspects"  of  big 
business.  The  news  department  tends  to  get 
outnumbered.  This  has  been  fatal  to  some 
publications,  but  I  don't  think  it  will  be  to 
us."  He  assured  Journal  newsmen  that  al- 
though company  executives  for  some  time 
had  been  seemingly  preoccupied  with  the  de- 


velopment of  new  facilities  and  technological 
changes,  "the  most  important  thing  still  Is 
the  content  of  the  package  which  the  facili- 
ties are  designed  to  turn  out." 

Last  year,  when  an  editor  wondered  If  "the 
top  brass  pay  as  much  attention  to  the  news 
department  as  they  once  did,"  Mr.  Kilgore 
replied;  'The  most  important  thing  for  top 
management  to  do  Is  to  make  sure  that  any- 
one does  not  Interfere  with  the  news  content 
of  the  paper." 

Barney  KUgore's  interest  in  Journalism 
took  many  fores,  as  his  restless  interest  moved 
on.  In  1955  he  personally  purchased  The 
Princeton  Packet,  the  oldest  weekly  news- 
paper In  New  Jersey  and  the  fifth  oldest  m 
the  U.S.,  and  published  in  Princeton,  where 
he  lived. 

Under  his  dlrecUon  the  Packet  rose  from  a 
circulation  of  about  1,000  to  more  than  8,000 
He  modernized  the  old-fashioned  format  and 
in  1965  began  producing  it  by  the  offset 
process.  Later  he  became  the  publisher  of  five 
other  New  Jersev  weeklies.  The  Central  Post, 
The  Windsor-Heights  Herald,  The  Manvllle 
News,  The  Franklin  News-Record  and  The 
South  Somerset  News. 

"The  Wall  Street  Journal  got  to  the  point 
where  Barney  couldn't  play  with  It,"  a  col- 
league explained.  "He  needed  something  like 
the  Packet  so  he  could  try  out  new  ideas." 

Among  Mr.  KUgore's  chief  interests  was  the 
raising  of  professional  standards  In  Journal- 
ism. He  especially  was  concerned  with  at- 
tracting bright  young  people  to  work  on 
newspapers.  In  1956,  he  startled  the  news- 
paper field  by  announcing  that  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  would  pay  beginning  reporters 
a  minimum  starting  salary  of  $100  a  week 
(since  Increased  to  $130) . 

DEVEI.OPED  JOURNALISM  TALENT 

In  1958.  he  set  up  The  Newspaper  Fund,  a 
nationwide  program  designed  to  encourage 
and  develop  better  talent  for  Journalism.  The 
fund  has  provided  opportunities  for  thou- 
sands of  high  school  teachers  to  attend  sum- 
mer workshops  to  learn  the  basics  of  putting 
out  student  publications.  It  also  has  helped 
provide  summer  newspaper  work  and  scholar- 
ships for  hundreds  of  students  attending 
liberal  arts  colleges. 

When  he  got  Interested  In  something  new 
to  him.  Barney  Kllgore  usually  wound  up 
being  somewhat  of  an  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject. When  one  of  his  sons  began  studying 
rocks.  Mr.  Kllgore  also  Immersed  himself  In 
the  field  and  learned  how  to  use  a  lapidary 

set. 

Out  of  his  work  grew  many  of  his  hobbles, 
and  from  his  hobbles  came  Ideas  for  his  pub- 
lications. Techniques  he  learned  when  he 
took  up  photography  seriously  were  put  to 
work  first  with  the  Packet  and  later  In  the 
Observer.  (He  was  pleased  when  colleagues 
he  was  photographing  would  refer  to  him  as 
Staff  Photographer  of  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal.) 

Music  was  a  favorite  form  of  relaxation. 
He  played  the  piano  and  organ  at  home  and, 
In  earlier  years,  liked  to  take  over  the  piano 
at  a  club's  hospitality  room  and  led  groups 
in  singing  old  favorites. 


Columbia  University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism;  Distinguished  Service  to  Jour- 
nalism Award,  Syracuse  University;  and 
Journalism  Achievement  Award,  University 
of  Southern  California  School  of  Journalism. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Socletj 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  Phi  Gamma  Delta.  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  Delta  Sigma  Rho,  and  the  Inter, 
national  Press  Institute  as  well  as  Sigma 
Delta  Chi.  His  clubs  included  Harbor  View, 
Pinnacle  and  Princeton  In  New  York  City; 
Gridiron,  Metropolitan,  and  National  Press 
In  Washington;  Bohemian  and  LaQulnta  in 
California;  Chicago;  and  Bedens  Brook, 
Sprlngdale  and  Pretty  Brook  In  Princeton, 
N  J. 

In  Princeton,  he  served  on  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary and  the  Dally  Prlncetonlan,  the  student 
newspaper  at  Princeton  University.  He  also 
was  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Council  of 
Princeton  University's  Astro-Physics  De- 
partment. 

He  was  an  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  and  a  director  of  Palmer  Square  Inc. 
and  the  Inter-American  Press  Association. 

In  addition  to  his  widow  and  children,  Mr. 
Klleore  is  survived  by  a  sister,  Mrs.  William 
Stewart  Lea,  South  Bend. 
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SERVED    IN    MANY    CAPACXTIES 

Mr.  Kllgore  was  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  DePauw  University,  a  trustee  of 
Phi  Gamma  Delta  fraternity  and  the  Ameri- 
can Marketing  Association.  Long  active  In 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  national  Journalistic 
society,  he  had  served  as  honorary  president, 
treasurer  and  on  the  board  of  directors. 

He  held  the  honorary  degrees  of  LL.D.  from 
DePauw,  LL.D.  from  Colby  College,  and  Doc- 
tor of  Civil  Law  from  Union  College. 

Among  Mr.  KUgore's  honors  and  awards 
are  Sigma  Delta  Chl's  Wells  Memorial  Key; 
Distinguished  Service  In  Journalism  Award. 
University  of  Missouri;  Hoosler  of  the  Tear 
In  1960;  Fellow  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi;  Indian- 
apolis Front  Page  Award;  Elijah  Lovejoy 
Award,    Colby    College;    Journalism    Award, 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  HOLDS  HIGH- 
LY SUCCESSFUL  TALKS  WITH 
PRIME  MINISTER  SATO  OF  JAPAN 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Japan,  Mr.  Eisaku  Sato,  yesterday 
concluded  an  important  and  productive 
meeting.  Under  the  leadership  of  these 
two  leaders  our  two  nations  now  enjoy 
a  close  relationship. 

Prime  Minister  Sato  has  made  clear 
the  admiration  of  the  people  of  Japan 
of  our  President  and  the  American  peo- 
ple. We  have  followed  with  admiration 
Japan's  recent  accomplishments. 

This  year  I  understand  that  Japan's 
population  will  exceed  100  million  peo- 
ple, its  gross  national  product  vsill  be 
more  than  $100  billion  and  its  per  capita 
gross  national  product  will  exceed  $1,000. 
two-thirds  of  the  average  of  the  pros- 
perous industrialized  societies  of  West- 
ern Europe.  If  present  trends  continue. 
as  we  confidently  expect,  Japan  will  soon 
be  the  third  greatest  industrial  power 
In  the  world  after  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  industrial  power  of  Japan  has 
grown  at  perhaps  the  fastest  rate  in 
human  history.  With  only  one-seventh 
of  the  population  of  Communist  China 
and  a  tiny  fraction  of  its  area  and  re- 
sources, Japan's  gross  national  produc; 
substantially  exceeds  that  of  Commu- 
nist China  and  is  estimated  to  continue 
to  grow  at  a  rate  several  times  as  large 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  found  abundant  evi- 
dence of  this  extraordinary  growth  and 
prosperity  when  I  visited  Japan  in  Sep- 
tember as  a  participant  in  the  First 
Japanese-American  Assembly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  Americans  are  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  the  Japanese  peo- 


ple have  made  this  remarkable  record 
under  a  free  and  democratic  political 
cvstem.  This  development  confirms  our 
(inviction,  which  we  share  with  the 
Japanese  people,  that  progress  and  hu- 
man well-being,  both  physical,  and 
spiritual,  flourish  best  under  freedom 
and  democracy. 

Our  two-way  mutually  beneficial  trade 
continues  to  grow  at  a  rapid  rate.  The 
United  States  remains  Japan's  principal 
tradine  partner  by  a  considerable  mar- 
gin For  the  United  States,  only  our  close 
neighbor,  Canada,  is  more  important. 

Japan  and  the  United  States  also 
share  a  growing  interest  in  cooperating 
to  promote  the  political  and  economic 
stability  of  Southeast  Asia  through  eco- 
nomic development.  Japan  was  a  leader 
in  establishing  the  Asian  Development 
Bank.  It  made  an  initial  capital  sub- 
scription of  $200  million,  the  same  as 
the  United  States. 

Japan  has  also  assumed  the  leadership 
of  Southeast  Asian  countries  in  consult- 
ing together  on  cooperative  regional  eco- 
nomic development  plans.  From  these 
discussions  have  come  the  proposal  for 
a  special  fund  for  agriculture  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  ADB  to  extend  aid 
for  projects  which  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  development  but  which 
cannot  meet  conventional  banking  cri- 
teria. Japan  has  already  committed  in 
principle  $100  million  for  such  a  special 
fund  and  has  earmarked  S20  million  for 
this  purpose  in  its  next  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  light  of  this  record 
of  expanding  trade  ties,  increasing 
cooperation  in  our  mutual  interest  and 
an  ever  greater  flow  of  people  and  ideas 
between  our  two  countries,  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  meeting  of  Prime  Minis- 
ter Sato  with  President  Johnson  will 
make  a  further  contribution  to  the  warm 
ties  of  friendship  between  our  two 
countries. 

WE     NEED     A     TRUTH-IN-LENDING 
BILL  THIS   YEAR— PART  III 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfomia  [Mr.  HannaI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  2  days  I  have  attempted  to  retwrt 
to  the  House  the  realities  confronting  our 
deliberations  on  tnjth-in-lending  legis- 
lation. Next  week  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  will  meet  and 
hopefully  rtport  a  bill  that  has  a  good 
chance  of  passing  this  year.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  in  our  considerations  the  over- 
riding concp'-n  will  be  providing  mean- 
ingful protections  to  the  consumer  now. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  include 
a  few  more  representative  editorials 
supporting  the  Senate  approach  to 
truth-in-lending: 

I  Prom  tbe  Wichita  (Kans.)   Beacon, 
July  14.   1967] 
A  UsEFTTL  Law 

One  of  the  most  useful  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion to  come  along  recently  Is  the  truth-ln- 
lendlng  bill  that  has  Just  cleared  the  Senate. 


It  Is  somewhat  watered  down  from  Its 
original  version,  but  it  still  can  save  thou- 
sands of  dollars  for  Americans.  It  requires 
full  disclosure  of  credit  charges  so  consum- 
ers will  know  how  much  the  loan  or  the  in- 
stallment credit  is  costing  him. 

Even  knowledgeable  persons  often  have 
had  difficulty  comparing  such  costs  in  the 
past  because"  of  the  various  ways  of  com- 
puting them  and  the  multiplicity  of  systems 
m  use. 

And  many  buyers,  lured  by  persuasive 
salesmen,  have  never  considered  at  all  the 
credit  costs  on  the  830-down.  $30-a-month 
purchase,  although  it  frequently  amounts  to 
a  substantial  percentage  of  the  whole  cash 
price  of  the  item. 

If  there  were  no  gullible  people  end  if 
evervone  was  adept  at  lightning  calculation, 
perhaps  a  truth  in  lending  law  wouldn't  be 
necessary.  As  It  is,  it  will  prove  very  valuable. 
It  must  be  hoped  the  House  will  see  fit  to 
pass  It  promptly. 


give  the  buying  public  access  to  a  kind  of 
information  "it  has  not  hitherto  been  able  to 
dig  out  from  behind  the  only-so-much- 
down-and-so-much-a-month  label. 

The  new  information,  less  than  perfect 
though  it  may  be.  will  enable  buyers  to  shop 
more  intelligently  and  more  selectively.  And 
that  Senate  passage  of  this  bill  is  some  sort 
of  achievement  is  suggested  by  tlie  fact  that 
this  Is  the  first  time  similar  legislation  even 
got  out  of  a  Senate  Committee  since  ex-Sen. 
Paul  H.  Douglas  of  Illinois  first  began  to 
crusade  for  truth-in-lending  In  1960, 

If  the  House  passes  the  measure,  it  will 
stand  as  an  ironically  belated  tribute  to  the 
persistence  of  Mr.  Douglas,  who  was  defeated 
for  reelection  last  year.  And  it  will  give  for 
the  first  time  a  realistic  chance  in  the  mar- 
ket for  the  average  American  shopper  who, 
in  the  terms  President  Johnson  used  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  address  last  February, 
"should  not  have  to  be  an  artuary  or  a 
mathematician  to  understind  the  rate  of  In- 
terest that  Is  being  charged." 


IFiom  the  Savannah   (Ga.)    Morning  News. 
July  13,  1967] 
Credit  Cost  Bill  Needed 
The  Ssnatc's  u  lanimous  approval  this  week 
of  the  so-called  'truth-in-lendtng"  bill  cotUd 
do  much   to  help  borrowers  make  the  best 
credit  buy  for  their  money.  Passage  of  the 
bill  climaxed  a  seven-year  fight  by  supporters. 
The   bill,   which   will   cover   an   estimated 
$100  billion  in  annual  borrowing  in  consumer 
credit  and  second  mortgages  on  homos,  would 
require  that  lenders  disclose  the  total  cost  of 
the  loan. 

It  makes  no  provisions  to  regulate  the 
crsdlt  industry,  nor  any  assumption  that 
consumer  credit  is  bad  or  that  large  numbers 
of  lenders  engage  in  deceitful  practices. 

But  as  Sen.  William  Proxmlre,  D-Wls., 
chief  sponsor  of  the  measure  said  this  week, 
many  borrowers  are  confused  about  what 
they  pay  for  credit  ai:d  occasionally  there 
are  unscrupulous  lenders  who  prey  upon  the 
poor. 

The  measure  requires  only  that  lenders 
furmsh  the  true  annual  Interest  rate,  and  the 
total  financing  charges  in  dollars  and  cents. 
The  purpose  of  the  measure  is  to  permit 
consumers  to  compare  tlie  cost  of  credit  and 
to  shop  for  the  best  buy. 

While  it  may  be  infrequent  that  lenders 
are  deceitful  or"  prey  upon  the  poor,  the  terms 
of  loans  all  too  frequently  are  obscurely 
stated — obscure  to  the  extent  that  consid- 
erable computation  is  required  to  determine 
the  total  cost  of  the  loan. 

Lenders,  on  the  other  hand,  have  this  In- 
formation at  their  disposal  and  could  easily 
proi-ide  It  to  the  constimer. 

It  should  not  be  too  much  to  ask  of  lend- 
ers to  eliminate  this  unnecessary  confusion, 
as  required  under  the  new  "truth-in-lend- 
Ing"  measure. 

[From  the  Riverside  ( Calif,  i  Press, 

July  13,  19671 

A  Strong  Start 

The  truth  in  lending  bill  was  somewhat 
watered  down  as  it  made  its  way  through 
the  Senate;  otherwise  it  might  not  have 
passed  and  almost  certainly  would  not  have 
niuftcrcd  a  92-0  vote. 

But  by  no  means  is  It  a  worthless  measure. 
It  will  require  disclosure  of  true  and  total 
i.Tterest  costs  to  installment  buyers,  small 
loan  seekers  and  users  of  most  other  forms 
of  consumer  credit.  Major  exceptions  are 
first  mortgages  on  homes  and  revolving  or 
open-end  charge  accounts.  The  latter  could 
prove  to  be  a  laree  loophole,  but  the  com- 
plexities of  this  kind  of  credit  do  give  the 
lending  indu.=Try  a  basis  for  its  claim  that 
controls  could  prove  impossibly  burdensome 
if  not  unworkable. 

The  Senate  bill  makes  no  effort  to  set  In- 
terest ceilings  or  even  to  define  charges  that 
might  be  considered  excessive    All  it  does  Is 


TECHNOLOGY  AND  THE  POST  OF- 
FICE DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  William  D. 
Ford]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLLAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  vast  and  complex  problems  facing 
our  Nation's  postal  service  can  only  be 
solved  through  the  application  of  mod- 
em technology.  Realizing  this  fact,  the 
Post  Office  recently  conducted  a  briefing 
for  industry  to  explain  its  needs  to  out- 
standing leaders  in  the  research  and  de- 
velopment field  from  the  private  sector 
of  the  economy.  In  an  excellent  speech 
at  the  briefing.  Postmaster  General 
O'Brien  summarized  the  situation  facing 
the  Post  Office  and  what  steps  need  to  be 
taken  to  develop  a  truly  modem  mail 
deliverj'  system. 

I    insert    the    Postmaster    General's 
speech  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Address  et  Postmaster  Gener.al  Lawrenxe 

F.  O'Brien,   at  a  Briefing  for  iNorsTRY, 

Departmental    Auditorium,    Washington, 

DC.  November  3,  1967 

I  am  deUghted  to  welcome  you  here  to  this 
first  Post  Office  Department  Briefing  for  In- 

dustrv- 

Two  vears  ago  I  was  sworn  In  as  Post- 
master General  In  a  rather  unique  fashion. 
The  President  held  the  ceremony  at  Hye, 
Texas,  where  he  posted  his  first  letter  when 
he  was  only  four  years  old.  His  first  orders  to 
me  as  Postmaster  General  were  rather  unique 
also — he  told  me  to  find   that   letter. 

So.  you  see,  his  interest  In  more  efficient 
postafoperatlons  began  at  an  early  age.  And 
I  can  assure  you  that,  perhaps  as  a  result  of 
the  fact  that  we  still  haven't  found  that 
letter,  his  Interest  continues  unabated. 

Certainly,  the  President  Is  perhaps  more 
sharply  aware  than  any  American  of  the  fact 
that"  we,  as  a  people,  constitute  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  earth's  population— about  6%. 
What  prevents  the  6'^  from  being  over- 
whelmed by  numbers  Is  the  simple  fact  that 
the  Imoact  of  every  American  Is  multiplied 
many  times  by  the  power  of  machines  and 
the  efficiency  of  management. 

We  are  able  to  maintain  and  protect  our- 
selves and  others,  we  are  able  to  assist  mil- 
lions overseas,   because   the   productivity   of 
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Individual  Americans  Is  magnified  by  the 
effectively  managed  productivity  of  machines. 
Thus  for  a  President,  for  a  Postmaster 
Oenerai,  or  for  a  plant  manager  or  Indeed, 
for  any  of  us.  there  Is  the  continuing  need 
to  use  our  resources  In  the  most  productive 

We  all  have  a  basic  stake  in  high  produc- 
tivity And  productivity  gains  In  any  indus- 
try, in  this  economically  Interrelated  society, 
benefit  every  one  of  us. 

When  I  told  the  President  of  this  con- 
ference when  I  Informed  him  that  this  meet- 
ing woiild  bring  together  a  wide  cross-section 
of  the  nation's  most  Imaginative  and  accom- 
plished technological  talent,  he  expressed  the 
hope  that  your  greater  awareness  of  our 
needs  would  produce  higher  efficiency  in  the 
postal  service 

Before  I  suggest  how  you  might  help  in 
this  endeavor,  permit  me  to  describe  an  In- 
teresting statistic.  Back  In  1850.  the  gross 
national  product  was,  basically,  a  result  of 
human  energv  plus  animal  energy,  plus,  a 
very  small  amount  of  machine  energy,  plus 
long  hours  of  work. 

By  1905.  50  years  later,  steam  engines  had 
entered  the  industrial  picture.  The  horse  was 
stUl  around  In  large  numbers,  manpower 
had  dropped,  the  hours  of  work  remained 
fairly  stable  with  13  hour  days  and  seven 
day  working  weeks  still  common.  But  because 
of  the  steam  engine  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct had  grrown  enormously. 

By  1955.  another  half  century,  manpower 
and'  animal  power  were  negligible  factors. 
The  use  of  machines  was  omnipresent,  in- 
cluding even  electric  erasers  and  pencil 
sharpeners — so  we  even  get  mechanization 
at  both  ends  of  a  mistake.  The  hours  of  work 
had  shrunk  to  the  40-hour  week,  and  gross 
national  product  was  at  a  stage  beyond 
earlier  man's  fondest  dreams. 

This  was  the  evolution  of  power  In  our 
society  as  a  whole.  But  the  post  office,  despite 
considerable  gains  In  productivity  during 
the  same  period,  still  relies,  and  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  most  Industries,  on 
human  power.  We  have  carriers  who  deliver 
mall  by  walking  from  door  to  door.  We  have 
clerks  who  sort  by  flipping  letters  into  cases. 
We  have  people  manhandling  mall  all  along 
the  line. 

We  rely  more  on  people  than  perhaps  any 
other  large  Industry  In  the  nation. 

And  people,  our  postal  family  of  well  over 
700.000.  will  continue  to  be  our  most  Im- 
portant resource. 

But  the  time  Is  fast  approaching  when  we 
cannot  hope  to  meet  the  mall  needs  of  the 
nation  merely  by  adding  a  new  army  of  postal 
workers. 

We  simply  must  find  new  ways  to  do  one  of 
man's  oldest  Jobs — the  job  of  transmitting 
written  communication  from  one  place  to 
another. 

When  I  came  to  the  Poet  OfBce  Depart- 
ment I  brought  with  me  a  background,  as 
Dr.  Packer  has  Indicated,  that  Involved  the 
organization  of  people  to  achieve  a  specific 
end.  In  working  with  people  I  found  that 
often  the  old  ways,  the  tried  and  true  ways, 
while  once  successful,  had  been  outmoded 
by  time  and  change. 

So.  I  tended  to  view  the  postal  service  In 
the  same  way. 

My  first  and  my  continuing  concern  has 
been  to  discover  and  pursue  better  ways,  not 
Just  orthodox  ways  of  doing  the  job. 

Reflecting  this  point  of  view,  we  soon 
mounted  a  many-pronged  attack  on  our  post- 
al problems.  Some  of  these  prongs  are  In- 
ternal, some  external.  All  are  Interrelated. 

Internally,  we  have  embarked  on  a  major 
analysis  of  the  way  we  operate  and  we  will 
propose  remedies  and  recommendations. 

Internally,  we  have  succeeded  in  having 
our  research  and  development  activities  up- 
graded to  a  full  Bureau.  We  have  been  ex- 
traordinarily fortunate  In  the  caliber  of  the 
AAststant  Postmaster  General  In  charge  of 
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that  Bureau,  my  good  friend  Dr.  Leo  Packer. 

and  Dr  Packer  has  In  turn  enhanced  the 
effectiveness  of  his  staff  by  recruiting  many 
exceptional   and   talented   people. 

Internally,  we  have  undertaken  the  largest 
program  of  construction,  mechanlzaUon.  and 
modernization  In  postal  history. 

Externally,  we  have  proposed  a  complete 
recasting  of  the  postal  service  to  transform 
it  Into  a  more  effective  Instrument  of  com- 
munication. This  proposal,  that  the  postal 
service  become  a  government  owned  corpora- 
tion resembling  the  TVA.  is  now  being 
studied  by  a  top-notch  Presidential  Com- 
mission under  the  chairmanship  of  one  of 
the  great  minds  of  modem  industry.  Fred- 
erick C.  Kappel.  formerly  chairman  of  the 
board  of  AT&T. 

Externally,  we  have  requested,  and  Con- 
gress is  presently  considering,  a  more  realistic 
rate  structure  that  will  provide  us  with  addi- 
tional funds  needed  to  modernize. 

Externally,  we  have  requested,  and  Con- 
gress has  granted,  the  largest  research  and 
development  budget  in  postal  history. 

And.  externally,  we  have  generated  a  crea- 
tive dialogue  with  major  mailers  through  a 
nationwide  network  of  Mall  Users  Councils, 
through  Regional  and  National  Poriuns  that 
explored  every  area  of  business-post  office 
cooperation,  through  a  greater  participation 
of  bxisiness  In  the  maU  process  by  such  steps 
as  presorting  by  ZIP  Code,  and  through  a 
m.^sslve  effort  to  produce  a  more  even  flow 
of  mall  Into  the  delivery  system. 
We  have  done  all  this  and  more. 
And,  as  a  result,  we  are  able  to  keep  pace 
with  the  present  flow  of  mall. 

But  these  steps  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
absorb  the  future  flow  of  mall. 

That  Is  basically  why  you  were  Invited  here 
today.  , 

We  feel  you  have  the  proven  ability  to  solve 
difficult  problems. 

And  our  postal  service  faces  precisely  this 
kind  of  problem:  we  are  the  fever  chart  of 
an  ever  more  affluent  society.  The  tempera- 
ture of  business  tempo  Is  measured  in  mall 
volume.  When  business  marks  time,  mall 
volume  remains  fairly  constant.  When  busi- 
ness stagnates,  as  It  did  in  the  dismal  1930's. 
mail  volume  may  even  drop. 

But  we  all  know  that  we  are  now  In  the 
greatest  sustained  economic  advance  In 
modern  history.  We  all  know  that  the  yearly 
increase  alone  of  our  gross  national  product 
exceeds  the  total  national  product  of  all  but 
a  handful  of  nations. 

What  does  that  mean  for  mall  volume? 
Well,  It  means  that  mall  volume  Is  soaring. 
We  will  be  processing  this  year  more  than 
80  billion  pieces  of  mall.  When  I  came  to 
the  Post  Office  Department  two  years  ago, 
I  was  astounded  to  learn  that  we  were 
processing  365  pieces  of  mall,  or  one  a  day. 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  In  the 
country. 

Well,  that  was  two  years  ago.  and  365  Is  a 
figure  we've  long  passed.  Now  the  per  capita 
figure  is  more  than  400  pieces. 

So,  the  trend  of  mall  usage  Is  ever  upward. 
And.  just  recently,  I  read  In  a  naUonal  maga- 
zine the  prediction  that  there  will  be  a 
revolution  In  marketing— the  greatly  In- 
creased use  of  ordering  by  mall. 

Since  I  thought  we  had  already  passed 
through  that  revolution  the  Idea  staggered 
me. 

Without  any  additional  mall  revolutions  to 
complicate  matters,  we  will  be  facing  a  flood 
tide  of  100  billion  pieces  of  mall  within  a 
few  years.  After  two  years  of  intimate  asso- 
ciation with  the  creaks  and  groans  of  postal 
machinery  trying  to  cope  with  80  billion 
pieces.  I  can  say  but  one  thing  when  I  con- 
sider how  we  might  deal  with  100  billion  or 
more — we  need  help. 

And  that.  In  effect.  Is  what  I  am  saying  to 
you  here  today.  And  I  am  certain  that  locked 
somewhere  In  the  Imagination  of  American 
Industry  there  must  be  the  answer. 


There  must  be  an  answer  because  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  this  nation  depends,  to  a  degree 
that  few  Americans  realize,  on  the  even  flow 
of  mall. 

So.  In  this  conference,  we  are  asking  you 
to  turn  your  attention  to  an  Important  na- 
tional problem,  a  problem  that  Involves  as 
many  complexities  as  any  Industrj-  in  the 
nation,  a  problem  that  may  well  yield  to 
entirely  new  concepts  of  mall  processing  and 
delivery. 

In  short,  this  Is  a  problem  worthy  of  the 
finest  minds  In  the  nation. 

And  that  is  why  we  asked  you  here. 


COMMUNICATIONS  WORKERS  OP 
AMERICA    PETITIONS    CONGRESS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'HaraI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, many  of  my  constituents  have  signed 
a  petition  circulated  by  the  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America — a  member  of 
the  AFLr-CIO  and  one  of  the  largest 
unions  in  the  Nation.  The  CWA  petition. 
directed  to  us  as  Congressmen,  urges 
that  we  provide  jobs,  housing  and  educa- 
tion to  end  riots.  I  am  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  Americans  are  concerned— 
they  want  something  done,  and  done 
now,  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  this 
Communications    Workers    of    America 
petition  in  the  Record: 
You  Don't  Like  Riots?  Well,  NErtHEB  Do 

We! 
(A  petition  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America) 
Americans  everywhere  agree  that  action 
must  be  taken  now  to  eliminate  the  causes 
which  lead  to  rioting  and  civil  disturbances 
in  our  nation. 

The  recent  lives  lost  and  property  dam- 
aged In  riots  that  ravaged  our  cities  proved 
that  the  cities  and  states  cannot  carry  the 
burden  alone. 

Only  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
both  the  responsibility  and  authority  to  pass 
the  laws  and  appropriate  the  funds  for  jobs, 
housing  and  education  needed  now  by  the 
millions  of  Impoverished  Americans. 

History  Itself  has  taught  us  that  where 
these  three  basic  needs  are  left,  unmet,  all 
races  are  trapped  In  filthy,  rat-Infested 
ghettos  ripe  for  rioting  or  In  deplorable  con- 
ditions which  are  "deadend."  The  answer  is  a 
creative,  constructive,  practical  program 
that  win  benefit  all  Americana  directly  or 
Indirectly— not  a  giveaway! 

Therefore,  we,  the  undersigned,  believe 
Congress  must  act  by  providing: 

1  Jobs:  Put  people  to  work.  As  recom- 
mended by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Technology.  Automation  and  Economic 
Progress,  the  government  should  become 
"the  employer  of  last  resort"  by  providing 
public  service  employment  opportunities  for 
workers  who  are  unsuccessful  in  competing 
for  jobs  in  private  industry.  This  would  put 
every  American  who  Is  able  and  willing  to 
work  on  a  job. 

2.  Housing:  Sltim  housing  In  this  nation 
must  go;  unsafe.  Infested  buildings  must  be 
cleaned  up  or  closed  down  and  decent  shel- 
ter must  be  buUt.  Money  appropriated  for 
this  purpose  must  be  spent  carefully  and 
efficiently,  and  new  funds  must  be  appropri- 
ated as  needed. 
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3  Education:  A  policy  should  be  adopted 
and  implemented  to  provide  free  public  edu- 
oatlon  from  pre-klndergarten  up  to  and  In- 
cluding the  doctorate  level  for  all.  with  only 
ablUty  and  motivation  serving  as  quaUfylng 
factors. 

By  means  of  this  peUtlon,  we  make  known 
to  you  that  the  American  public  demands 
Uie  action  that  Is  needed  now  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  cities. 

This  petition  sponsored  by  members  of 
the  Communications  Workers  of  America. 
AFL-CIO.        

JOBS  FOR  THE  INNER  CITY  JOBLESS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er recently,  businesses  and  Industry  in 
the  city  of  Detroit  Initiated  programs 
to  increase  the  employment  of  the  so- 
called  hard-core  jobless  in  the  inner  city. 

In  the  past,  I  have  cited  the  job  pro- 
gram of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  Ford  is 
offering  entry-level  jobs  to  more  than 
5,000  core  city  unemployed  without  re- 
quiring the  written  and  oral  tests  that 
tend  to  disqualify,  and  subsequently  dis- 
courage, inner  city  applicants. 

Thousands  of  jobless  men  and  women 
have  responded  with  a  desperate  eager- 
ness, demonstrating  that  substantial 
numbers  of  the  poverty  stricken,  far  from 
being  shiftless  and  content  with  meager 
welfare  checks,  do  indeed  want  to  work. 

Other  businesses  and  industries  in  De- 
troit have  recently  begun  similar  pro- 
grams, and  should  be  recognized  for  their 
action  in  this  very  Important  venture. 
Among  them  are  Chr>-sler  Corp.,  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp.,  Michigan  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.,  and  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 

In  an  effort  to  expand  this  interest 
to  other  firms,  the  Detrolter,  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Greater  Detroit  Board  of 
Trade,  has  urged  employes  to  review  hir- 
ing standards  for  entrj'  level  jobs.  It  sug- 
gested that  personnel  offices  extend  a 
warm,  sympathetic  welcome  to  disad- 
vantaged residents  of  the  inner  city.  It 
recommended  simplified  application 
forms  and  tests  commensurate  with  the 
knowledge  and  intelligence  required  for 
the  relatively  simple  entry  level  jobs.  The 
Detrolter  pointed  out  that  little  experi- 
ence is  necessary  for  most  unskilled 
entry  level  jobs. 

A  good  start  has  been  made,  but  much 
remains  to  be  done. 

Malcolm  Lovell,  director  of  the  Michi- 
gan Employment  Security  Commission 
Illustrates  the  problem  by  imagining  the 
unemployed  in  a  big  mixing  pot.  The 
mixture  must  be  stirred,  he  says,  so  that 
those  on  the  bottom  come  to  the  top 
where  they  can  be  skimmed  off  with  the 
rest. 

The  campaign  of  private  business  and 
Industry  is  skimming  those  off  the  top  of 
the  mixture.  Something  still  must  be 
done  to  dip  deeply  into  the  pot,  to  reach 
that  level  still  untouched. 

This  task,  I  am  convinced,  will  fall  to 
public  agencies.  I  have  introduced  legis- 


lation which  would  provide  $4  billion  in 
grants  to  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies  and  nonprofit  organizations  to 
establish  1  milUon  new  jobs  in  public 
service  occupations. 

Industrj'  is  doing  its  part,  but  govern- 
mental agencies  must  reach  the  un- 
reachables.  They  must  dip  the  long- 
handled  ladle  deeply  into  the  pot  to 
reach  those  untouched  by  the  skimming 
spoons  of  private  industry. 

I  include  the  article  from  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  "Industry's  Bid  To  Aid  Job- 
less Has  a  Long  Way  To  Go,"  and  "Entry 
Level  Jobs:  Employers  Urged  To  Review 
Hiring  Standards,"  from  the  Detrolter 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

(Prom  the  Detroit   (Mich.)    Free  Press] 
Indttstrt's  Bid  To    Aid   Jobless  Has  Long 
Way  To  Go 
(By  Gary  Blonston) 
A    27-year-old    Negro,    four    days    out    of 
prison,  walked  Into  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality   office    on   Twelfth   last   week   and 
said:  "Either  give  me  a  job,  or  I'll  do  some- 
thing to  go  back  to  jail.  I  don't  want  to,  but 
I  got  to  live." 

He  was  talking  to  an  Interviewer  from  the 
Chrysler  Corp.  Within  minutes,  he  had  a  job. 
Chrysler  has  hardly  uttered  an  official  word 
about  what  It  Is  doing,  but  In  the  last  two 
weeks  at  least  400  hard-core  unemployed 
quietly  have  been  put  on  the  Chrysler  pay- 
roll. 

That  Is  not  a  big  chunk  of  Detroit's  20,000 
chronically  unemployed,  but  It  Is  a  begin- 
ning, and  a  powerful  Illustration  of  what  has 
happened  since  the  July  riot  to  the  attitudes 
of  some  of  Detroit's  major  employers. 

Some  employers  are  committed.  Others 
seem  to  be  thinking  as  much  about  corpo- 
rate Images  as  social  good.  But  overall,  the 
biggest  businesses  and  Industries  are  for  the 
first  time  really  acknowledging  the  ejdstence 
of  the  people  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 

Their  first  pronouncements  of  Interest  in 
hiring  from  the  Inner  City  have  drawn  thou- 
sands of  applicants  although  It  Is  Impossible 
to  process  applications  fast  enough  to  place 
everyone. 

Personnel  and  employment  professionals 
say  the  massive  publicity  accompanying  the 
new  recruiting  Is  attracting  many  unskilled 
Job-seekers  from  outside  the  Detroit  area. 

"I  Interviewed  a  man  shortly  after  the 
Board  of  Commerce  announced  it  was  locat- 
ing 10.000  jobs,  and  he  told  me  he  had  come 
from  Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  to  find  work,"  said 
Forrest  Crane,  Greater  Detroit  Board  of  Com- 
merce economic  activities  manager. 

More  unskilled  people  seeking  jobs  is 
something  Detroit  does  not  need. 

The  20.000  people  who  cannot  find  work 
are  always  there.  They  personify  the  pres- 
sures— lack  of  opportunity.  Identity,  dignity, 
education— that  make  cities  explode  in  the 
summer. 

Most  are  women,  young  men  and  persons 
with  mental  and  physical  limitations.  Most 
are  Negroes.  Their  presence  and  the  riot  have 
provoked  startling  changes  since  July  in 
corporate  hiring  practices. 

It  has  become  fashionable  for  representa- 
tives of  business  and  Industry  to  announce 
hopeful  new  hiring  programs  aimed  at  the 
Inner  City. 

But  good  Intentions  do  not  buy  groceries, 
and  more  than  three  months  after  the  riot, 
enlightened  hiring  policies  are  only  begin- 
ning to  show  results.  Employment  experts 
agree  that  little  has  changed  for  the  hard- 
core unemployed. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  stimulate  a  man  who  has 
been  Idle  for  months  and  maybe  years,  tem- 
per the  feelings  he  has  developed,  teach  him 
what  It  means  to  have  a  job  and  then  And 
someone  wUUng  to  take  the  risk  of  hiring 
him. 


Just  above  the  hard  core  are  20,000  people 
who  might  have  jobs,  but  are  not  making 
enough  to  live  on.  Together,  Detroit's  chroni- 
cally unemployed  and  underemployed  com- 
prise a  sizeable  bundle  of  social  problems — 
not  just  Idleness  but  discouragement,  crime 
and  personal  hardship. 

Theirs  is  among  the  most  pressing  and 
difficult  problems  that  must  be  solved.  The 
men  who  decide  who  works  and  who  does  not 
are  beginning  to  realize  that. 

Ford  Motor  Co.'s  President  Arjay  MUlcr 
has  said  that  his  company  will  hire  6,600 
Inner  City  workers. 

James  M.  Roche,  General  Motors  chairman, 
has  said  that  5.300  of  the  12,000  hoxirly 
workers  GM  has  hired  since  August  have 
been  Negroes,  and  GM  is  expanding  Its 
Urban  League-connected  "Operation  Oppor- 
tunity" plan  to  hard-core  unemployed  In 
Detroit,  as  It  has  In  Pontlac. 

Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Co.  has  been 
placing  Inner  City  applicants  In  a  special 
hiring  program  and  has  "adopted"  Northern 
High  School  to  counsel  and  develop  career 
possibilities  among  Northern  students. 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.  has  asked  clergymen 
and  school  administrators  for  names  of  hard- 
core unemployed  and  potential  high  school 
dropouts  to  fill  500  positions. 

Chrysler  reports  that  60  to  70  percent  of 
the  18,500  unskilled  workers  It  has  hired 
since  August  are  Negro.  About  300  of  these 
came  through  CORE'S  week-old  neighbor- 
hood Job  drive  in  the  12th  and  Clalrmount 
section.  Another  100  are  Negro  youth  gang 
members  referred  to  Chrysler  by  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  (YMCA) ,  which 
Is  working  to  bring  Negro  gang  members, 
ages  18  to  24.  back  into  society. 

Ted  Jordan,  director  of  YMCA  urban  youth 
work,  said  Chrysler  Is  pleased  with  the  work 
of  the  gang  members  and  has  asked  for 
more.  Jordan's  office  has  referred  100  more 
gang  youths  to  other  Detroit  firms. 

The  Greater  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce 
reports  that  23  companies  It  Is  watching — 
including  the  auto  makers — have  hired  31.776 
unskilled  workers  since  the  board's  Job 
drive  began.  Of  that  number,  more  than  50 
percent  were  Negro. 

But  when  the  auto  companies  and  the 
Board  of  Commerce  talk  about  thousands  of 
new  employes,  it  Is  Impossible  to  determine 
whether  these  Include  many  chronically  un- 
employed persons,  or  whether  most  are 
workers  who  are  Just  changing  Jobs. 

A  person  must  be  out  of  work  for  at  least 
six  months  before  the  Michigan  Employment 
Security  Commission  considers  him  hard- 
core, said  director  Malcolm  Lovell.  Most  are 
Idle  much  longer. 

They  xisually  make  up  about  a  qiiarter  of 
the  total  unemplovment  rate,  which  Is  now 
about  80,000.  Of  those  80.000.  60.000  are  un- 
employed for  no  more  than  a  few  months 
before  they  go  to  work.  They  are  replaced 
on  the  economic  sidelines  by  others. 

But  the  other  20.000  remain.  All  the  un- 
skilled job  recruiting  now  is  being  done  with 
an  eve  to  changing  the  Identity  of  the  20,000. 
Lovell  puts  the  city's  unemployed  In  an 
Imaglnarv  pot  and  says  that  employment 
problems' In  Detroit  will  not  be  solved  unUl 
that  pot  Is  stirred,  so  the  bottom  comes  to 
the  top  and  Is  skimmed  off. 

"Total  unemployment  figures  arent  so 
significant,"  he  said.  "It's  the  mix  that 
must  be  changed.  We  could  still  have  the 
same  ntimber  out  of  work,  but  there  would  be 
more  opporttmlty. 

"We  can  live  with  three  or  four  percent  un- 
employment, but  not  when  they  are  con- 
centrated In  areas  that  run  from  20  to  40 
percent  tinemployed." 

And  that  Is  how  sections  of  the  Inner  City 
measure.  Among  ghetto  Negro  men  18  to  25, 
unemployment  surveys  seldom  count  less 
than  20  percent  out  of  work.  Among  women 
seeking  employment,  the  figures  are  much 
higher. 
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Many  of  those  women  and  young  men  have 
not  worked  for  years,  If  ever.  They  don't  know 
how  to  hold  a  Job,  and  some  of  them  don't 
know  how  to  get  one. 

They  are  the  targets  of  the  new  hiring 
campaign. 

Auto  arms  are  oSerlng  unskilled  Jobs  with 
little  or  no  testing  except  a  physical  examina- 
tion. 

Several  Arms  are  paying  much  less  atten- 
tion than  before  the  riot  to  criminal  records 
and  bad  work  histories  of  applicants. 

Orientation  programs  are  being  used  to 
gently  introduce  new  employees  to  the 
strange  world  of  big  Industry.  And  buddy 
systems  .are  at  work.  Involving  volunteers 
or  paid  staffmen  who  try  to  keep  up  with 
new  employes'  problems  and  head  off  personal 
and  emotional  crises  that  might  drive  a  man 
from  his  Job, 

Lovell  says:  "The  greatest  single  factor  to 
be  considered  among  these  people  Is  their 
emotional  ability  to  work." 

And  the  figures  show  It.  One  of  the  Big 
Three  auto  makers  experiences  a  labor  turn- 
over equal  to  Its  entire  labor  force,  more  than 
100.000.  every  three  years.  Some  Jobs  are 
vacated  and  refilled  several  times  a  year. 

In  Detroit  generally,  60,000  people  leave 
their  Jobs  every  month,  sometimes  for  a  new 
position  elsewhere,  sometimes  not. 

Among  the  chronically  unemployed,  there 
are  two  main  reasons  for  leaving  a  Job.  seem- 
ingly a  precious  commodity  to  someone  out 
of  work  so  often,  so  long. 

First,  they  -ire  generally  unskilled  and  can 
onlv  obtain  unrewarding,  frustrating  Jobs  of 
low'  pay.  low  status  and  often  short  duration. 
Lovell  says. 

Second,  according  to  many  Idle,  young. 
Negro  men.  promotion  policies  of  some  major 
companies  have  systematically  excluded 
Negros,  even  when  they  were  qualified. 
For  many,  there  seems  no  place  to  advance  in 
anv  Job. 

The  new  Detroit  Committee  and  the 
Board  of  Commerce  have  asked  employers  to 
review  their  promotion  philosophies,  but 
questionnaires  on  the  promotion  problem 
have  not  yet  been  sent  out.  and  It  Is  too 
early  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  the  New 
Detroit  appeal. 

Another  problem  in  Jobs  and  promotion  Is 
that  there  is  not  enough  money  to  keep  up 
with  the  needs  of  adult  education  and  Job 
training 

Detroit  is  the  home  of  the  largest  training 
center  In  physical  size  in  the  country — the 
Detroit  Skills  Center— but  there  Just  Isn't 
enough  monev  to  use  It  to  capacity. 

An  additional  S3  7  million  in  federal  Job 
training  funds  has  been  requested. 

But  the  nature  of  federal  Job  funding  Is 
preventing  local  authorities  from  reaching 
the  hard-core  as  thoroughly  as  they  might. 

The  funds  are  spent  for  two  programs — 
on-the-job  training  and  "Institutional" 
training,  which  Involves  basic  education. 

Per  student,  on-the-job  training  costs 
about  $500.  institutional  training  about 
$3,000 

So  Federal  officials  Interested  In  keeping 
down  "unit"  costs  are  allotting  money  to  on- 
the-job  training  "hat  Detroit  employment 
experts  think  should  go  Into  basic  educa- 
tion 

They  f.^el  that  way  for  two  reasons; 
About  $2  million  in  on-the-job  training 
funds  allotted  to  Detroit  Is  lying  idle  now 
because  local  Industry  Is  not  Interested  In 
starting  federally  financed  training  pro- 
grams. 

On-the-job  training  is  not  as  useful  to  the 
average  hard-core  unemployed  as  to  persons 
with  some  work  experience.  The  hard-core 
need  basic  education  first,  it  Is  argued. 

That  Is  especially  true  for  women  who. 
despite  clvU  rights  legislation,  stlU  have  less 
chance  for  employment  than  men. 

Women  have  formed  the  bulk  of  applicants 
to   many   Inner   City  recruitment   offices   In 


the  last  three  months.  The  Board  of  Com- 
merce said  that  In  the  early  days  of  Its  Job 
drive,  five  times  as  many  women  as  men 
were  asking  for  Jobs  In  some  recruiting  cen- 
ters. 

The  Board  of  Commerce  pointed  out  that 
restrictions  on  working  women  were  elim- 
inated bv  law  Nov.  1,  releasing  them  from 
limitations  or  weight  to  be  lifted,  hours  to 
be  worked  and  other  factors  which  kept  tbem 
from  some  Jobs  before. 

New  Detroit  and  the  board  are  urging  em- 
ployers to  look  o\er  Job  classifications  to 
and  positions  that  they  might  open  to  wom- 
en. Again,  It  will  take  time  to  locate  work 
for  the  thousands  of  women  who  need  Jobs. 

When  New  Detroit  was  formed  after  the 
riot,  it  put  a  high  priority  on  better  em- 
ployment conditions  for  Inner  City  residents. 

Sociological  surveys  In  Detroit  since  the 
riot  have  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  that  prior- 
ity. Ghetto  residents  are  a?  interested  In  im- 
proved employment  prospects  as  in  any 
other  area  of  need. 

(From  the  Detrolter,  Nov.  13.  1967] 
Entry  Level  Jobs:  Employers  Urged  To 
Review  Hiring  Standards 
Several  common  hiring  criteria  In  use  by 
employers  can  adversely  affect  the  employ- 
ment opportunities  of  the  disadvantaged  In- 
ner-clty  resident  If  the  criteria  are  not  ad- 
ministered with  care,  a  Just-completed  sur- 
vey of  hiring  practices  has  revealed. 

The  survey  conducted  by  the  Hiring  Prac- 
tices Subcommittee  of  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment Committee  of  your  Board  of  Com- 
merce, reviewed  the  hiring  sUndards  for  un- 
skilled entry  level  Jobs  presently  being 
utilized  by  some  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turing and  service  organizations  In  the  De- 
troit area.  Included  were  General  Motors, 
Ford  and  Chri'sler. 

This  survey  by  the  Sub-committee  was 
done  not  only  to  become  informed  about 
Detroit  area  hiring  practices,  but  to  enable 
employers  to  thoroughly  review  their  hiring 
standards  for  unskilled  entry  level  Jobs  to  as- 
sure themselves  that  they  are  not  excluding 
fBom  employment  consideration,  qualified 
inner-cltv  residents.  The  survey  was  made 
at  the  request  of  William  M.  Day,  chairman 
of  the  Manpower  Development  Committee. 
Frank  L.  Cavan  is  chairman  of  the  Hiring 
Practices  Sub-committee. 

The  following  hiring  criteria,  and  com- 
ments about  each  by  the  Sub-committee,  are 
submitted  for  earnest  consideration  by  all 
Board  of  Commerce  members: 

Emplovment  reception:  While  It  is  not  re- 
vealed directly  from  the  survey,  the  Hiring 
Practices  Sub-committee  has  been  urged  to 
advise  all  employers  to  be  sure  that  their 
employees  involved  in  the  processing  of  ap- 
plicants, e.g.,  guards,  employment  inter- 
viewers, and  hiring  supervisors,  etc.,  be  made 
aware  of  their  responsibility  to  provide  an 
equally  friendly  welcome  to  all  Job  seekers, 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  sex,  age,  or 
national  origin.  They  should  be  counseled  to 
be  especially  sympathetic  when  considering 
for  emploj-ment  disadvantaged  residents  of 
the  inner  city.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
special  training  sessions  might  be  utilized 
to  get  this  message  across. 

Application  form:  While  not  considered  a 
serious  problem,  the  survey  did  reveal  that 
Fome  application  forms  for  unskilled  entry 
level  Jobs  appeared  unduly  complicated.  Con- 
sideration might  be  given  to  developing  more 
simplified  application  forms  for  unskilled 
Jobs  that  could  be  more  easily  completed  by 
individuals  who  do  not  have  the  advantages 
of  an  adequate  education. 

Testing:  The  use  of  professionally  devel- 
oped tests,  when  properly  administered,  can 
be  an  effective  tool  In  the  selection  proce- 
dure. Care  must  be  exercised,  however,  that 
the  test  fairly  measures  the  knowledge  or 
skills  required  by  the  particular  Job  or  class 


of  Jobs  which  the  applicant  seeks.  Some  em- 
ployers have  discovered  that  they  may  be 
inadvertently  excluding  qualified  applicants 
through  inappropriate  testing  procedures. 
Tests,  if  used,  should  be  only  one  of  several 
factors  in  the  hiring  process.  You  are  urged 
to  review  "Guidelines  on  Employment  Test- 
ing Procedures."  distributed  by  the  Equ.il 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission.  Cop- 
ies may  be  obtained  from  the  Greater  Detroit 
Board  of  Commerce. 

Appearance  of  the  applicant:  When  asked 
to  list  the  major  factors  which,  in  their 
opinion,  resulted  In  applicant  disqualifica- 
tion, to  our  surprise,  "personal  appearance" 
was  mentioned  by  several  employers.  While 
In  some  cases  the  applicant's  dress  or  per- 
sonal appearance  may  be  a  significant  factor. 
extreme  care  should  be  exercised  to  insure 
that  such  factors  do  not  in  themselves  un- 
fairly deny  otherwise  potentially  qualified 
applicants  an  opportunity  to  obtain  employ- 
ment. 

Educational  requirements:  Care  should  be 
exercised  not  to  establish  unreasonably  high 
arbitrary  education  requirements.  Most  en- 
try level  Jobs  require  only  a  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  the  English  language  to  enable  the 
Job  holder  to  read  safety  signs  and  be  able 
to  understand  Instructions  from  his  fore- 
man. For  example,  to  require  applicants  for 
unskilled  entry  level  factory  Jobs  to  be  high 
school  graduates  or  the  equivalent.  Is  an 
unreasonable  hurdle,  and  seriously  affects 
employment  opportunities  for  the  hard-core 
unemployed. 

Physical  hiring  standards:  While  none  of 
the  firms  surveyed  appeared  to  have  any  un- 
reasonable physical  hiring  standards,  it  may 
be  appropriate  for  you  to  review  your  phys- 
ical hiring  standards  and  Insure  that  unrea- 
sonable physical  demands  are  not  specified 
for  certain  Jobs.  We  have  been  advised  by 
the  MESC  that  some  Job  specifications  filed 
by  employers  appear  to  them  to  require  that 
Job  applicants  possess  physical  abilities  sub- 
stantially in  excess  of  what  is  required  to 
satisfactorily  perform  the  available  work. 

Prior  work  experience:  The  majority  of 
the  firms  surveyed  indicated  that  prior  work 
experience  was' not  necessary  for  most  un- 
skilled entry  level  Jobs,  as  these  types  of 
Jobs  normally  require  only  a  few  days'  break- 
in  time.  When  prior  work  experience  is  re- 
quired, you  should  assure  yotirself  that  such 
experience  is  essential  for  the  applicant  to 
satisfactorily  perform  the  work  you  have 
available. 

Reference    and    character    investigations: 
Practically   all   of   the   firms   surveyed   con- 
ducted reference  checks.  The  checking  of  ap- 
plicants'  past  references  can  be  a  valuable 
tool  In  employee  selection.  However,  any  de- 
rogatory information  regarding  an  applicant 
must  be  carefully  evaluated  to  Insure  that 
such  applicants  are  not  unfairly  denied  em- 
plovment consideration.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  members  of  minority  groups,  for 
various    reasons,    are   frequently    unable  to 
provide  the  references  Indicating  past  steadj 
employment  as  can  many  other  applicants. 
Police  records:  While  most  employers  sur- 
veyed did  inquire  if  the  applicant  had  a  po- 
lice record,  only  one  Indicated  that  such  a 
record  would  be  a  bar  to  employment.  The 
others   indicated   that  each   applicant   with 
such  a  record  is  evaluated  individually  and 
on  his  own  merits.  It  is  important  that  all 
employers  review  with  understanding,  past 
records  of  law  violations.  This  Is  especially 
true  If  this  offense  was  not  for  a  major  crime 
of  violence.  Employers  should  consider  con- 
tacting parole  or  probation  officers  to  deter- 
mine the  progress  of  Job  appllcante  who  have 
been  convicted  of  offenses. 

Transportation:  Several  of  the  surveyed 
companies  with  facilities  in  the  suburbs  in- 
dicated that  the  lack  of  availability  of  trans- 
portation results  in  the  rejection  of  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  inner-city  residents. 
Where    public    transportation    is    available, 
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inner-city  applicants  should  be  furnished 
with    bus    routes    and    schedules. 

MESC  referrals:  Practically  all  of  the  firms 
surveyed  utilized  the  MESC.  You  may  wish 
to  utilize  the  MESC  as  one  of  your  recruit- 
ing sources  for  entry  level  Jobs.  The  MESC 
Is  working  closely  with  the  New  Detroit 
Committee  and  the  Manpower  Development 
Committee  of  the  Greater  Detroit  Board  of 
Commerce  In  efforts  to  find  Jobs  for  the 
hard-core  unemployed.  Where  the  MESC 
has  been  requested  to  pre-test  applicants, 
you  should  insure  that  the  test  battery  re- 
quested is  related  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Jobs.  If  you  already  use  the  MESC.  this 
may  be  an  appropriate  time  to  review  all 
the  specifications  on  your  Job  orders  filed 
with  the  MESC. 

Human  Resources  Corrunisslon  referrals 
(TAAP)  :  Most  of  the  surveyed  firms  indi- 
cated some  contact  with  the  Mayor's  Human 
Resources  Commission,  but  these  contacts 
apparently  resulted  in  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  referrals.  You  are  urged  to  add  this 
agency  to  your  list  of  recruiting  sources. 
The  number  to  call  is  826-7360. 

B.  of  C.  Placement  Referral  Service:  The 
Placement  Referral  Service  is  located  at  9115 
12th  St.,  12tli  and  Clairmount  and  is  being 
financed  by  the  Greater  Detroit  Board  of 
Commerce  and  Detroit  area  Industry.  Among 
its  services  is  a  Job  placement  service  which 
you  can  utilize  either  by  calling  for  appli- 
cants, or  better  yet.  by  sending  your  person- 
nel representatives  to  the  Placement  Referral 
Service.  The  number  to  call  Is  899-5200. 

We  hope  these  comments  on  hiring  prac- 
tices will  result  in  your  reevaluatlon  of  your 
practices  in  order  to  insure  that  the  disad- 
vantaged inner-city  residents  have  increased 
employment  opportunities. 


PRIME    MINISTER     SATO     DEFINES 
WHAT  IS  AT  STAKE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
one  wishes  to  know  what  is  really  at 
stake  in  the  security  of  Asia,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  listen  to  informed  Asians 
themselves. 

Yesterday,  at  the  National  Press  Club 
here  in  Washintgon,  another  respected 
Asian  voice  was  added  to  those  who  have 
expressed  clear  understanding  of  what 
the  United  States  is  trying  to  do  for 
Asian  security.  The  distinguished  Prime 
Minister  of  Japan.  His  Excellency  Eisaku 
Sato,  who  spoke  on  that  occasion,  came 
to  the  United  States  following  visits  to 
most  -\sian  and  Pacific  nations.  It  is 
these  nations  whose  security  is  most  im- 
mediately at  issue  in  the  fighting  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Concerning  them,  the 
Prim.e  Minister  observed : 

I  was  deeply  impressed  during  my  recent 
trip  that  the  United  States  efforts  In  Viet- 
nam were  well  understood  and  appreciated 
by  the  governments  and  peoples  of  the  Asian 
countries.  I  found  that  they  clearly  under- 
stood that  if  the  United  States  loses  inter- 
est In  Asia  at  the  present  time,  not  only  the 
peace  and  security  of  Asia  but  also  the  future 
of  the  world  would  be  in  serious  Jeopardy. 

The  entire  speech  of  this  experienced 
and  able  Asian  statesman  is  worthy  of 
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careful  reading.  I  insert  Prime  Minister 
Sato's  address  at  the  National  Press  Club 
in  the  Record: 

Address  bv  His  Exckllency  Eisaku  Sato, 
Prime  Minister  of  Japan,  at  the  Na- 
tional Press  Ct-re,  Washington,  DC, 
November  15,  1967 

Almost  three  years  have  passed  since  I  last 
had  the  opportunity  to  address  this  distin- 
guished forum,  and"  it  is  a  great  honor  for 
me  to  meet  you  once  again.  Three  years  ago. 
I  spoke  to  you  here  about  the  viewpoint  of 
Japan,  which  stands  at  the  crossroads  of 
East  and  West  in  Asia.  So.  today,  too.  I 
would  like  to  start  by  examining  the  prob- 
lems of  Asia. 

Since  last  summer,  prior  to  my  present 
visit  to  the  United  States,  I  have  visited  the 
Asian  and  Pacific  nations  east  of  Burma  with 
which  Japan  has  diplomatic  relations,  and 
have  exchanged  views  freely  and  frankly 
with  their  leaders.  Throughout  these  visits. 
I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  fact  that  these 
A.>;ian  nations  are  striving  for  the  attain- 
ment of  true  independence  and  the  enhance- 
ment of  their  national  dignity,  and  are  mov- 
ing in  the  direction  of  a  cooperative  effort 
based  on  a  new  sense  of  solidarity.  War  still 
rages  in  Vietnam,  but  in  contrast,  there  Is 
this  earnest  search  for  construction  rather 
than  dest.mctlon,  harmony  Instead  of  strife, 
in  the  nations  surrounding  the  area.  Asia, 
indeed,  is  beginning  to  unfold  a  new  chapter 
m  her  history. 

During  these  three  years,  the  armed  strug- 
gle in  Vietnam  has  grown  In  depth  and  in- 
tensity. The  United  States  has  expended  a 
vast  amount  of  money  and  has  sacrificed 
a  great  number  of  precious  lives  over  a  long 
period  of  time  to  protect  South  Vietnam 
from  external  interference.  At  the  same  time, 
as  President  Johnson  recently  pointed  out 
in  San  Antonio,  the  American  Government 
has  time  and  again  made  clear  its  willing- 
ness to  discuss  peace  with  the  North,  at  any 
time,  at  any  place  and  with  no  conditions 
whatsoever.  America  has  taken  a  consistently 
active  and  constructive  stand  in  Its  search 
for  a  peaceful  solution  in  Vietnam. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  during  my  recent 
trip  that  the  United  Str.tes  efforts  In  Vietnam 
were  well  understood  and  appreciated  by  the 
Governments  and  peoples  of  the  Asian  coun- 
tries. I  found  that  they  clearly  understood 
that  if  the  United  States  loses  Interest  In 
Asia  at  the  present  time,  not  only  the  peace 
and  securly  of  Asia  but  also  the  future  of 
the  world  would  be  in  serious  jeopardy.  I 
was  also  greatly  heartened  to  observe  on  the 
occasion  of  my  visit  to  Vietnam,  that  the 
newly  elected  leaders  of  the  administration 
were  acting  with  the  utmost  sincerity  in 
their  search  for  peace. 

The  countries  in  the  Asian  r.nd  Pacific 
region  urgently  desire  an  early  restoration  of 
peace  In  Vietnam.  But  it  should  be  a  durable 
peace  based  on  Justice,  which  will  assure  se- 
curity and  prosperity  in  this  region  for  the 
years  to  come.  From  this  point  of  view,  the 
Asl:^n  leaders  are  convinced  that  the  Asian 
countries  themselves  should  play  a  more 
positive  role  in  solving  the  Vietnam  prob- 
lem— which  Is  indeed  a  problem  of  Asia.  It  is 
a  matter  of  great  regret  that  a  people  and 
its  civilization  are  in  danger  of  destruction 
by  a  confilct  among  themselves.  This  is  the 
common  sentiment  shared  by  all  the  other 
peoples  of  Asia. 

There  are  some  Asian  leaders  who  have 
hopes  that  suspension  of  bombing  of  the 
North  by  the  United  States  might  provide 
the  occasion  to  bring  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  the  conference  table  I  share  the  view 
that  an  unlimited  expansion  of  hostilities 
in  Vietnam  would  not  be  conducive  to  the 
restoration  of  peace  In  Asia.  But  we  should 
not  forget  that  what  we  really  seek  Is  not 
the  limited  objective  of  the  suspension  of 
bombing  of  the  North,  but  the  realization  of 
peace  itself.  There  should,  therefore,  be  some 


response  on  the  part  of  North  Vietnam  that 
the  suspension  of  bombing  of  the  North 
would  lead  to  meaningful  talks  that  would 
lead  to  peace. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  something  more 
than  mere  action  Is  necessary  to  bring  about 
a  true  peace.  Be  it  a  suspension  of  bombing 
of  the  North  or  something  else,  there  must 
be  an  additional  element,  that  is,  the  will 
and  the  desire  to  end  the  war,  and  the  mini- 
mum necessary  degree  of  trust  in  the  other 
side's  sincerity.  I  am  well  aware  that  the 
present  realities  of  the  confilct  in  Vietnam 
are  too  harsh  to  permit  talk  of  "a  minimum 
degree  of  trust"  between  the  two  sides.  We 
must,  nevertheless,  continue  our  patient  ef- 
fort not  to  overlook  the  slightest  signs  of 
an  awakening  of  this  minimum  degree  of 
trust  on  botli  sides,  and,  if  this  is  achieved, 
to  try  to  protect  and  foster  such  a  process. 
I  am  determined  to  devote  my  best  efforts 
toward  the  cultivation  of  such  an  atmosphere 
of  mutual  trust  In  close  cooperation  with 
other  friendly  nations  In  the  Asian  and  the 
Pacific  area. 

Although  Asia  is  a  collective  term,  each  of 
the  Asian  countries  has  its  own  historical  and 
cultural  background,  and  the  social,  political 
and  economic  realities  In  those  countries  are 
widely  divergent.  In  the  matter  of  religion 
alone.  Buddhism.  Islamism,  Hinduism  and 
Christianity  not  only  exist  side  by  side,  but 
many  countries  have  other  religions  of  their 
own.  Some  of  the  languages  belong  to  en- 
tirely different  linguistic  systems  from  those 
of  tiie  others,  and  often  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent languages  are  in  use  In  one  single 
country.  The  stages  of  economic  growth  also 
vary  greatly  from  country  to  country.  Polit- 
ically, some  are  members  of  SEATO,  others 
have  bilateral  security  agreements  with  the 
United  States,  while  some  others  advocate 
the  principle  of  non-alliance  and  neutrality. 
But  what  Is  common  to  all  the  widely 
divergent  Asian  countries  Is  the  fervent  na- 
tionalism characteristic  of  newly  independ- 
ent countries  in  their  search  for  freedom,  as 
well  as  the  ardent  desire  of  the  leaders  and 
the  peoples  of  these  countries  to  rid  them- 
selves of  poverty,  disease  and  hunger. 

Many  of  the  Asian  countries  were  once 
colonies  of  the  European  powers.  Some  coun- 
tries were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  drastic 
measures  In  order  to  achieve  their  political 
Independence.  However,  every  Asian  country 
has  now  come  to  realize  that  the  shortest 
road  to  the  achievement  of  their  funda- 
mental national  objectives  is  to  promote  a 
policy  of  moderate  and  unpretentious  na- 
tion-building. The  most  outstanding  example 
of  this  Is  the  advent  of  the  Government 
under  General  Suharto  In  Indonesia  in 
September.  1965.  Thus  the  dispute  between 
Indonesia  and  Malaysia,  which  had  long  been 
a  cause  of  tension  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
was  resolved  in  favor  of  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. It  can  be  said  that,  as  Communism 
in  Asia  became  more  and  more  uncompromis- 
ing and  dogmatic,  it  has  Invited  the  reaction 
of  Asian  nationalism. 

On  the  other  hand,  freedom  and  democracy 
are,  by  their  very  nature,  predicated  upon 
the  respect  for  the  "individual"  and  toler- 
ance towards  dlfierent  standpoints.  I  am 
confident  that,  as  long  as  liberalism  and  de- 
mocracy are  able  to  provide  workable  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  of  poverty,  disease  and 
hunger  in  Asia,  totalitarianism  will  not  find 
the  soil  to  grow  in  Asia  of  today.  With  such 
thoughts  in  mind,  we  should  rather  pursue 
a  policy  to  understand  and  to  support  Asian 
nationalism,  than  to  seek  to  form  an  anti- 
communist  crusade  or  the  like. 

Even  while  the  hostilities  in  Vietnam  con- 
tinue, there  have  been  observed  encouraging 
developments  to  turn  the  common  desire  to 
do  away  with  poverty,  disease  and  hunger 
into  specific  programs  of  regional  coopera- 
tion in  concrete  terms.  The  establishment  of 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  is  one  expres- 
sion.   The   Ministerial    Conference   for   Eco- 
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nomlc  Development  In  Southeast  Asia  which 
Japan  took  the  Initiative  In  organizing.  Is 
another  example.  We  also  note  developments 
of  regional  solidarity  not  solely  confined  to 
the  field  of  economic  development,  such  as 
the  ASPAC  or  the  ASEAN  which  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea,  or  Thailand  and  Indonesia  took 
the  initiative  to  convene.  Japan  has  either 
participated  In  or  has  rendered  support  to 
all  of  these  organizations. 

The  recent  trends  toward  regional  solidar- 
ity and  the  interest  In  sound  and  steady 
natlon-buUdlng  which  lies  behind  them  are 
welcome  developments  In  Asia.  However,  It 
is  too  heavy  a  task  for  these  countries  to 
trv  to  accomplish  on  their  own  the  modern- 
ization of  their  political  and  social  systems 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  promote  their 
nubile  welfare  and  economic  development 
Many  of  the  ventures  In  the  field  of  regional 
cooperation  as  observed  In  East  Asia  today 
are  not  motivated  solely  by  a  high  Ideal  for 
Asian  solidarity.  Rather,  they  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  consequence  of  the  recognition 
bv  the  countries  of  the  region  of  the  limits 
of  their  respective  capacities  and  the  prac- 
tical needs  to  supplement  their  efforts 
through  cooperation  with  other  countries. 

We  miist,  therefore,  encourage  such  efforta 
of  Asian  countries,  being  aware  of  the  Im- 
portance of  self-reliance  and  regional  co- 
operation, and  to  enable  them  to  bring  about 
concrete  results  by  providing  them  with 
effective  and  timely  International  assistance. 
Otherwise,  the  welcome  new  wind  In  Asia 
may  result  In  merely  strengthening  the  feel- 
ing of  despair  and  frustration  of  the  peoples 
of  Asia.  ,       ..  „ 

I  have  spoken  about  Vietnam  In  the 
broader  context  of  the  situation  In  Asia. 
Today.  Japan  and  the  United  States  are 
bound  closely  In  a  Pacific  partnership.  This 
United  States-Japan  relationship  does  not 
now  serve  for  the  respective  self-interests  of 
the  two  countries  only.  Our  relationship  has 
developed  to  the  stage  where  both  countries 
have  to  share  the  responsibility  of  attaining 
the  common  goal  of  establishing  stability 
and  prosperity  in  the  world,  especially  In 
Asia  I  was  deeply  Impressed  In  April  of  the 
year  before  last  when  President  Johnson  re- 
vealed hlB  far-reaching  plan  to  contribute 
one  billion  dollars  towards  the  development 
of  Southeast  Asia.  Again,  I  felt  greatly  en- 
couraged last  July  when  President  Johnson 
indicated  that  the  United  States  was  deter- 
mined to  continue  Its  efforts  to  carry  out  its 
responsibility  to  Asia  as  a  Pacific  nation. 

For  its  part,  Japan  Is  determined  from  its 
own  standpoint  to  make  further  efforts  to- 
ward the  realization  of  stability  and  pros- 
perity In  Asia.  As  the  complexity  of  the  Viet- 
nam situation  indicates,  long,  patient  efforts 
are  necessary  before  the  Asian  problems  can 
be  solved.  In  the  course  of  my  recent  visits 
to  Aslaji  countries,  however.  I  received  the 
deep  personal  Impression  that  a  strong  cur- 
rent has  begun  to  flow,  with  great  Intensity, 
toward  overcoming  these  difficult  Issues.  Rec- 
ognizing that  this  strong,  new  current  could 
lead  to  permanent  peace  and  stability  In  the 
world  I  have  come  to  feel  even  more  strongly 
that  Japan  and  the  United  States  should 
cooperate  with  each  other  to  an  even  greater 
extent  In  this  field. 

As  the  relationship  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States  has  developed  on  the 
basis  of  the  pursuit  of  common  objectives 
over  a  wide  field,  the  reversion  of  the  ad- 
mlnlBtrattve  rights  over  the  Ryukyu  and 
Benin  Islands  has  come  to  pose  an  increas- 
ingly serious  problem  for  our  country.  To- 
day even  22  years  after  the  War.  as  many  as 
one  million  residents  In  these  Islands  are 
BtUl  under  the  administration  of  a  foreign 
power  The  Islanders  of  Okinawa,  having 
been  unable  to  fully  enjoy  the  Inherent 
right  to  live  Blmllarly  with  their  fellow  na- 
tionals in  Japan  proper,  entertain  an  in- 
creasingly fervent  desire  to  attain  eventual 
unification  with  the  homeland.  Indeed,  the 
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restoration  of  the  Ryukyu  and  Bonln 
Islands  to  the  Japanese  administration  Is  a 
nation-wide  desire  cherished  by  the  entire 

Japanese  people.  

The  security  In  the  Far  East  Is.  of  course, 
of  a  vital  concern  to  us.  We  fully  recognize 
the  importance  of  the  role  played  by  the 
Rvukyus  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
security  In  the  Par  East  Including  Japan. 
However   I  am  convinced  that  the  perpetua- 
tion  of  this   "unnatural"  situation   In  the 
Ryukyus  wlU  not  only  be  a  source  of  dls- 
satisfaction    to    the    Japanese    people    but 
should  be  terminated  if  we  are  to  maintain 
and  develop  the  present  happy  cooperative 
relationship  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  in  all  fields  of  our  common  endeavor. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  restoration  of  the 
Ryukyus    to    the    Japanese    administration 
and  the  effective  operation  of  the  military 
bases  on   the   Islands   are   conflicting  prop- 
ositions, on  the  contrary,  the  early  return 
of   the   Ryukyus   to   Japan,    I   am   certain, 
would  vindicate  Itself  In  establishing  the  re- 
lationship between   our  two  countries,  Ja- 
pan and  America,  on  an  even  firmer  founda- 
tion   and    would    contribute    towards    the 
achievement  of  security  and  peace  through- 
out the  whole  of  Asia.  With  the  national  de- 
sire of  the  entire  people  of  Japan  behind  me. 
I  shall  devote  my  utmost  efforts  towards  tne 
solving  of  the  Ryukyu  problem. 

Prom  this  standpoint,  I  have  exchanged 
views  with  President  Johnson  freely  and 
frankly  on  this  Issue.  I  have  been  reassured, 
as  a  result,  that  this  problem,  though  a 
difficult  one.  can  be  solved  within  the 
framework  of  mutual  trust  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States,  By  way  of  conclud- 
ing my  speech,  I  should  like  to  express  my 
sincere  hope  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  win  give  their  support  to  the  deep 
desire  of  the  Japanese  people,  and  to  tne 
efforts  being  made  by  the  Governments  of 
both  countries,  concerning  the  solution  of 
the  Ryukyu  and  Bonln  problems. 
Thank  you. 


of  the  Nation's  legislative  body  to  the 
needs  of  the  people. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  conferees 
were  able  to  resolve  the  differences  of 
both  versions  of  the  bUl  and  bring  to  the 
Congress  for  consideration  an  acceptable 
bill  that  would  permit  us  to  get  on  with 
the  job  is  highly  commendable. 

The  people  of  the  22d  District  are 
grateful  that  the  enacted  legislation 
allows  California  to  meet  its  worsening 
air  pollution  crisis  by  setting  auto  emis- 
sion standards  more  stringent  than  the 
national  standards.  Much  of  the  credit 
for  the  success  of  California's  victory 
goes  to  the  Los  Angeles  news  and  broad- 
casting media  which  conducted  a  vigor- 
ous antismog  campaign.  But,  the  highest 
commendation  must  go  to  the  himdreds 
of  thousands  of  concerned  Valley  and 
Los  Angeles  area  residents  who  took  the 
time  and  trouble  to  write  to  their  Con- 
gressman about  the  smog  problem. 

With  this  combined  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  the  community,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  President  we  are  on  our 
way  toward  clean  air. 


THE  ENACTMENT  OF  THE  AIR 
QUALITY  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  CormanI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  780,  the  Air  Quality 
Act  has  been  adopted  by  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  and  cleared  for  the  Pres- 
ident's signature.  The  disagreements  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
the  bill  were  resolved  in  one  meeting  of 
the  conferees. 

With  the  President's  signature  to  this 
document,  we  will  be  on  our  way  toward 
meeting  a  common  objective— the  devel- 
opment of  an  effective  program  to  com- 
bat air  pollution  throughout  the  coun- 
try- ,  „ 
There  are  many  who  deserve  praise 

for  their  role  in  the  passage  of  this  land- 
mark bill:  the  President,  who  in  recom- 
mending last  January  that  the  Congress 
adopt  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967,  made 
Congress  and  the  Nation  aware  of  the 
need  for  immediate  action  to  reduce  this 
terrible  health  menace:  and  Congress 
itself,  which  gave  splendid  leadership  to- 
ward the  passage  of  this  legislation.  The 
unanimous  vote  on  the  bill  in  both 
Houses  point  once  again  to  the  response 


PETITIONS  TO  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  of- 
fice is  in  receipt  of  various  petitions  bear- 
ing signatures  of  a  number  of  my  con- 
stituents. I  would  like  to  make  note  of 
these  petitions,  which  call  upon  the  Con- 
gress for  further  action  on  jobs,  housing, 
and  education  as  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing future  rioting  in  our  cities.  I  would 
also  like  to  commend  the  organization 
responsible  for  sponsoring  this  petition 
program— the  Communications  Workers 
of  America.  The  proposals  offered  to  the 
Congress  by  means  of  these  petitions 
are  couched  in  the  reasonable  language 
of  people  who  are  obviously  concerned 
about  the  tensions  which  are  creating 
crisis  after  crisis  in  urban  America,  and 
who  wish  to  make  a  contribution  to  the 
continuing  dialog.  These  are  the  kind 
of  thoughtful  Americans  for  whom  the 
House  spoke  yesterday  when  It  gave  a 
resounding  vote  of  confidence  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  members  of  the  Com- 
munications Workers  of  America  have 
shown  again  why  they  are  widely  known 

as  the  community-minded  union. 
PrrmoN   to   the   Congress  of  the  Untted 
St.'^tes  of  America 

TOU  DON'T  LIKE  BIOTS?   WELL.  NETrHER  DO  WE! 

Americans  everywhere  agree  that  action 
must  be  taken  now  to  eliminate  the  causes 
which  lead  to  rioting  and  civil  disturbances 
In  our  nation.  ^ 

The  recent  lives  lost  and  property  damaged 
in  riots  that  ravaged  our  cities  proved  that 
the  cities  and  states  cannot  carry  the  burden 

ftlODC 

Only  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
both  the  responsibility  and  authority  to  pass 
the  laws  and  appropriate  the  funds  for  joDS. 
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Housing  and  education  needed  now  by  the 
millions  of  impoverished  Americans. 

History  Itself  has  taught  us  that  where 
these  three  basic  needs  are  left  unmet,  all 
races  are  trapped  in  filthy,  rat-infested  ghet- 
tos ripe  for  rioting  or  In  deporable  conditions 
vphlch  are  "dead-end."  The  answer  Is  a  crea- 
tive, constructive,  practical  program  that  will 
benefit  all  Americans  directly  or  indirectly — 
not  a  giveaway! 

Therefore,  we,  the  undersigned,  believe 
Congress  must  act  by  providing: 

1.  Jobs:  Put  people  to  work.  As  recom- 
mended by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Technology.  Automation  and  Economic  Prog- 
ress, the  government  should  become  "the  em- 
ployer of  last  resort"  by  providing  public 
service  employment  opportunities  for  work- 
ers who  are  unsuccessful  in  competing  for 
lobs  in  private  industry.  This  would  put 
every  American  who  is  able  and  willing  to 
work  on  a  job. 

2.  Housmg:  Slum  housing  In  this  cation 
must  go;  unsafe,  infested  buildings  must  be 
cleaned  up  or  closed  down  and  decent  shelter 
must  be  built.  Money  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  must  be  spent  carefully  and  effi- 
ciently, and  new  funds  must  be  appropriated 
as  needed. 

3  Education:  A  policy  should  be  adopted 
&nd  implemented  to  provide  free  public  edu- 
cation from  pre-kindergarten  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  doctorate  level  for  all,  with  only 
ability  and  motivation  serving  as  qualifying 
factors. 

By  means  of  this  petition,  we  make  known 
to  you  that  the  American  public  demands 
the  action  that  is  needed  now  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  cities. 

(This  petition  sponsored  by  members  of 
the  Communications  Workers  of  .America, 
ATLr-CIO — the    communlty-mlnded    union.) 


LEGISLATION  THAT  FIXES  ADDI- 
TIONAL POSTAGE  CHARGES  FOR 
CERTAIN  NONSTANDARD  MAIL 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsen]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  14029.  legislation  that  fixes 
additional  postage  charges  for  certain 
nonstandard  mail.  The  bill  provides  for 
an  additional  charge  of  2  cents  for  each 
nonstandard  piece  of  first-class  and  air 
mail  weighing  not  more  than  2  ounces. 
By  nonstandard  mail.  I  mean  mail  which 
does  not  conform  to  all  the  physical 
characteristics  of  standard  mail  to  be 
defined  by  the  Postmaster  General  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  bill. 

H.R.  14029  directs  the  Postmaster 
General  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  physical  characteristics  of 
mall  handling,  including : 

First.  A  review  of  present  and  antici- 
pated mailing  patterns. 

Second.  A  survey  of  the  types  of  mail- 
processing  machinery  currently  in  use. 

Third.  A  review  of  research  and  devel- 
opment programs  which  may  be  utilized 
in  the  development  of  machinery  for 
expeditious  and  efficient  mail  processing. 

Fourth.  A  review  of  the  concept  of 
establishing  size  and  dimension  limits 
and  other  physical  characteristics  with 
respect  to  mail  matter,  and  also  the 
feasibility  of  adopting  size  and  dimen- 
sion limits  consistent  with  those  under 


consideration  by  the  Universal  Postal 
Union. 

Fifth.  The  collection  of  comprehensive 
information  with  respect  to  the  Impact 
of  size  and  dimension  Umits  on  the  users 
of  the  mail. 

My  goal  in  introducing  this  legislation 
is  to  try  to  encourage  some  form  of 
standardization  in  first-class  and  air 
mail  sizes.  This  bill  will  not  prohibit 
anything  from  going  through  the  mall, 
but  it  will  place  an  extra  charge  on  those 
pieces  of  first-class  and  air  mail  which 
are  odd  sized  and  hard  to  handle. 

The  Postmaster  General  needs  more 
control  over  what  goes  through  the  mails. 
At  present  there  is  in  existence  a  mini- 
mum size  of  3  Inches  by  4V4  inches,  but 
this  has  no  effect  on  the  far  greater  prob- 
lem of  larger  sizes  where  there  are  no 
maximum  dimensions.  The  Department 
has  said  that  the  only  way  that  it  can 
effectively  control  the  flow  of  odd-sized 
and  hard-to-handle  pieces  is  by  putting  a 
surcharge  on  this  mail.  For  the  Post- 
master General  to  charge  additional 
rates,  however.  Congress  must  pass  legis- 
lation authorizing  him  to  do  so.  He  has 
no  rate-setting  powers  except  what  Is 
given  him  by  Congress. 

That  is  why  legislation  of  this  nature 
Is  needed.  I  will  not  say  that  this  bill  is  a 
panacea.  However,  it  gives  us  a  founda- 
tion to  work  from  in  the  area  of  stand- 
ardization. It  gives  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment time  to  study  the  whole  picture 
of  machinery  and  its  utilization  In  the 
postal  field.  My  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Rates  has  begun  hearings  on  this  subject 
and  we  will  use  this  legislation  as  a  start- 
ing point  in  our  deliberations.  As  I  said 
at  the  beginning  of  the  hearings,  the  Post 
Office  Department  must  take  a  giant  step 
into  the  20th  century  before  the  21st 
begins.  Now  is  the  time  to  take  that  step, 
and  one  of  the  ways  to  take  it  is  by  en- 
couraging the  standardizing  of  mail  sizes. 


helicopter  has  saddened  all  America,  for 
we  know  that  we  have  lost  a  brilliant  and 
inspiring  leader,  a  great  and  dedicated 
American  patriot.  On  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Houston  and  Harris  County,  I  ex- 
tend my  deepest  sympathy  to  his  family. 


THE  LATE  GEN.  BRUNO  A.  HOCH- 
MUTH,  U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  tn  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
deep  sadness  that  we  learned  of  the 
tragic  death  of  Gen.  Bruno  A.  Hochmuth. 
and  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  extend- 
ing our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  loved 
ones. 

His  was  a  great  and  distinguished  ca- 
reer of  service  to  our  country,  in  keeping 
with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  service 
to  which  he  was  so  dedicated. 

A  graduate  of  our  great  Texas  A.  &  M. 
University,  which  has  given  so  many  val- 
iant citizen-soldiers  to  our  Nation,  he 
served  ably  and  well  wherever  duty  di- 
rected. During  World  War  11,  General 
Hochmuth  fought  in  the  campaigns  at 
Salpan  and  Tinian  and  Okinawa,  and 
made  the  initial  landings  in  Japan  on 
August  29.  1945.  and  all  of  us  know  of 
his  brilliant  leadership  in  Vietnam. 

His  tragic  loss  In  the  explosion  of  his 


VISTA  DESERVES  FULL  SUPPORT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Anderson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  teitipore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  parts  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty have  proven  to  be  better  than  others, 
but  there  is  one  program  which,  in  my 
mind,  clearly  deserves  the  unqualified 
support  of  us  all.  And,  incidentallj'.  It 
is  just  about  the  least  costly  of  all  the 
OEO  programs.  I  speak  of  the  VISTA 
program. 

VISTA  has  the  support  of  thousands 
of  Americans  around  the  countrj-  who 
have  worked  alongside,  and  benefited, 
from  these  volunteer  Americans. 

Just  the  other  day,  as  an  example,  I 
met  a  gentleman  named  Fletcher  Low. 
Dr.  Low  is  74,  a  grandfather,  a  Ph.  D.,  a 
teacher  at  Dartmouth  College  for  43 
years,  a  former  member  of  the  State 
Legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  a  trustee 
of  town  hbrarles  and  hospitals,  a  deacon 
of  his  church,  and  an  ex-professional 
baseball  player  who  played  with  the 
Boston  Braves  in  1915.  Dr.  Low  today  Is 
a  VISTA  volunteer.  He  is  serving  for  a 
second  full  year  in  the  Job  Corps  Camp 
at  Tremont.  Tenn.  Dr.  Low  told  me  that 
he  regards  his  work  with  VISTA  as  being 
perhaps  the  most  stimulating  and  re- 
warding, even  If  the  most  difficult,  he 
has  ever  done. 

Dr.  Low's  dedication  is  not  unique  in 
VISTA.  It  is  rather,  representative  of 
the  spirit  which  distinguishes  these 
Americans  who  have  elected  to  help 
other  Americans.  They  deserve  our 
support. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that,  last  week,  "VISTA 
Director  Bill  Crook  had  to  Inform  the 
4.000  volunteers  that,  because  of  the  pres- 
ent appropriations  situation,  they  might 
not  be  paid  their  food  and  living  allow- 
ances. Not  salary  mind  you.  but  the  bare 
subsistence  allotment  on  which  these 
unselfish  and  dedicated  people  live  from 
week  to  week  among  the  poor  of  the 
countrj'. 

Mr.  Crook  asked  them  to  hang  on.  if 
they  could.  What  was  the  response?  The 
poor  themselves  are  trying  to  keep  the 
TLSTA  volunteers  with  them,  by  sharing 
their  food  and  lodging,  by  offering  them 
assistance.  I  think  that  is  something  to 
make  us  consider,  with  the  utmost  care 
and  concern,  the  action  we  take  in  de- 
ciding the  existence  of  this  valuable  or- 
ganization. 

In  Vermont  a  local  county  sheriff 
opened  the  jail  to  put  up  and  feed  four 
volunteers  so  that  they  may  continue 
their  work  In  the  community. 

In  San  Antonio,  a  group  of  18  "VISTA 
volunteers  wired,  I  quote: 
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Understand  food  and  rent  money  may  not 
be  forthcoming.  Our  commitment  not  based 
on  money.  We  will  stay  because  the  poor 
must  stay. 


That.  I  submit,  is  the  kind  of  commit- 
ment and  dedication  that  made  this 
country  great.  It  is  the  kind  of  construc- 
tive service  this  country  needs  more  of. 
It  is  hard,  in  the  face  of  such  spirited 
and  admirable  behavior  to  bring  up  such 
a  mundane  subject  as  money,  but  It  is 
our  obligation  to  be  hard.  Therefore,  I 
ask  you  to  consider  the  following: 

Training  costs  have  been  reduced  -1 
percent  in  the  last  2  years. 

VIST'^  cut  back  the  staff  by  2d  persons, 
gave  back  a  full  floor  of  office  space  and 
reduced  the  overall  costs  of  a  VlbiA 
volunteer  by  26  percent. 

Independent  studies  show  that  the 
average  VISTA  volunteer  helps  about  600 
poor  Americans  during  1  year  of  serv- 
ice Spelled  out  it  means  that  the  pro- 
gram is  reaching  more  than  two-and-a- 
half  million  people  in  a  thousand  com- 
munities ever>-where  in  the  United  States 
and  its  territories. 

A  survey  of  VISTA's  rural  Santa 
Clara  project  in  California  disclosed  that 
the  VISTA  volunteers  have  generated  a 
direct  benefit  to  the  community  of  $18 
million.  Volunteers  organized  a  self-help 
housing  project,  increasing  the  i-es:dent  s 
net  vorth  bv  $126,000.  A  mental  health 
project  was  "funded  by  NIMH  for  $168,- 
000  A  medical  clinic  for  migrants  re- 
ceived a  .310.000  grant  from  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  S750.000  from  HEW.  A 
senior  citizen's  group  found  jobs  for  bO 
people  increasing  the  area's  salary  m- 
come  bv  3120,000  annually.  These  fund- 
ings came  about  because  of  the  efforts  of 
VISTA  volunteers. 

In  New  Hampshire,  due  to  the  work  of 
VISTA  volunteers.  87  people  found  jobs, 
adding  $243,600  annually  to  the  State  s 
income.  The  net  worth  of  community 
facilities,  such  as  day  care  centers,  have 
increased  bv  $160,000.  A  halfway  hou.se 
attached  to  a  mental  hospital  was  do- 
nated with  property  valued  at  S34.000. 
Last  week  the  Governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire told  the  President  in  a  telegram 
that  his  office  would  take  care  of  the 
volunteers    during    the    present    fiscal 

crisis. 

According  to  officials  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Department  of  Mental  Health,  the 
work  of  VISTA  volunteers  with  more 
than  45.000  members  of  the  families  of 
the  institutionalized  resulted  in  a  direct 
savings  to  taxpayers  of  more  than  S48o.- 
000  in  a  single  year.  That  is  17  percent 
of  the  entire  mental  health  budget  of 
the  State. 

These,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  hard 
facUi.  and  although  it  is  undeniably 
necessary  to  be  aware  of  them— indeed, 
to  applaud  them— I  feel  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  be  aware  of  what  VISTA  has 
meant  in  something  more  meaningful 
and  immediate  than  dollars  and  figures. 
VISTA  is  the  embodiment  of  the  respon- 
sible con.science  of  the  Nation.  It  repre- 
sents, clearly,  and  proudly,  the  concern 
which  individual  Americans  have  for 
their  country.  It  provides  them  with  the 
opportunity  to  put  that  concern  to  work. 
Local  sponsors  around  the  countrj'  have 
seen  what  the  volunteers  can  do.  That  is 


why  they  have  asked  for  20,000  more  of 

Can  we  here  deny  the  positive,  proven, 
constructive  contribution  of  this  or- 
ganization? 

Can  we  as  a  nation  afford  to  send  four 
times  more  volunteers  to  India  than  we 
do  to  the  American  Indians  living  on 
reservations? 

Is  it  our  desire  to  send  more  volunteers 
to  Malawi  than  we  do  to  help  the  migrant 
workers  of  America? 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  ought  to 
stop  providing  volunteers  to  the  world  s 
developing  countries.  But  let  us  consider 
our  own  problems  as  well. 

Let  us  not  deny  what  is  cleariy  right 
and  provenly  good.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike,  we  should  all  support 
the  VISTA  program  which  is  doing  so 
much  for  so  many. 


INDIANA'S 


FOOTBALL 
SOAR 


RATINGS 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  permit 
me  to  point  with  pardonable  pride  to  an 
historic  day  for  Indiana. 

For  4  weeks,  now,  Indiana's  Big  Three 
football  teams— Indiana,  Purdue,  and 
Notre  Dame— have  been  ranked  in  the 
Nation's  top  10  by  the  press  associations. 
We  in  Indiana,  the  State  of  Surprises, 
are  experiencing  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ant of  all  surprises  in  the  unbeaten  rec- 
ord of  Indiana  University,  currently 
ranked  fifth  in  both  press  association 
polls. 

It  is.  I  am  informed,  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  this  nationwide  ranking 
that  Indiana  has  had  three  teams  in  this 
Olympic  echelon  of  football.  It  is  a  rar- 
itv  for  any  State  to  enjoy  this  heady  rep- 
utation on  the  gridiron  and  I  feel  this 
kind  of  record  should  not  go  unnoticed 
bv  Congress. 


REMARKS  BY  GEN.  BRUCE  K. 
.lOLLOWAY 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson!  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House  I  would  like  to  insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  a  speech  which 
I  feel  to  be  an  excellent  review  of  the 
histor>-  of  the  constantly  accelerating 
fighting  ability  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Since  its  inception  as  a  branch  of  the 
Army  the  air  service  has  been  engaged 
In  a  constant  struggle  for  improvement 
measured  against  a  standard  of  unchal- 


lenged excellence.  Beginning  with  its 
recognition  and  formal  organization  as 
a  separate  fighting  unit  in  1947,  the  im- 
provements in  firepower  and  fighting 
flexibility  have  come  in  even  quicker 
succession.  Today  the  American  Air 
Force  continues  its  contribution  to  the 
national  defense,  and  leads  the  world  in 
its  field  of  research  and  development. 

That  long  road  of  progress,  which 
runs  from  the  First  World  War,  through 
the  P-47  Thunderbolt  of  the  Second 
World  War,  to  the  F-105  Thunderchief 
presently  being  used  in  Vietnam,  and 
into  the  future  with  the  projected  F-X, 
is  dramatically  outlined  in  a  speech 
given  by  Gen.  Bruce  K.  Holloway,  Vice 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  be- 
fore the  American  Ordnance  Association 
at  Fort  McNair,  on  November  13,  1967. 

The  general  is  well  qualified  to  speak 
on  the  subject.  He  is  a  veteran  of  the 
famed  Flving  Tigers,  and  has  been  a 
vital  participant  in  improving  the  arma- 
ment capability  of  America's  air  arm. 
His  period  of  service  to  the  Nation  has 
been  marked  by  distinguished  personal 
achievement  and  rapid  technological 
progress  in  aircraft  firepower.  He  has 
put^  forth  a  strong  case  for  continued 
active  research  and  development  m  the 
tactical  armament  and  ordnance  field 

With  the  consent  of  the  House  I  should 
like  to  make  these  informative  remarks 
available  to  the  pubhc  record. 

The  text  of  the  speech  by  General 
Holloway  follows : 

REM..RKS  BY  GEN.  BRUCE  K.  H°^^^^^*I- J'« 
CHI^F  OF  STAFF.  U.S.  AlR  FORCE.  BEFORE 
THE  AMERICAN  ORDN.ANCE  ASSOCIATION,  FORT 

McN.'^iR,  Washington.  D.C.  November  13. 
1967 

One  of  the  most  striking  Air  Force  develop- 
ments of  the  past  five  years  has  been  a  dra- 
matic increase  In  the  non-ni,clear  firepower 
of  our  tactical  aircraft.  This  Increase  is  no. 
a  result  of  anv  single  factor.  It's  the  product 
of  a  Kreat  many  technical  advances-some 
of  th^m  mcremental-m  aircraft,  guns. 
bombs,  rockets,  missiles,  fuses,  flares,  and 
electronic  devices  for  locating  targets  and 
delivering  ordnance  accurately  under  condl- 
tions  that  often  are  less  than  idear 

ComDarine  the  firepower  of  a  series  ol  tac- 
tical flj^ers  gives  a  simple  index  of  progress 
in  thfs^fleld.  It  is  an  incomplete  comparison 
of  course,  since  paylcads  and  rates  of  flre  arc 
only  part  of  the  picture.  Nevertheless,  pu.- 
UHR  the  le'.ding  tactical  flshters  of  three  wars 
siSf  bVslde,  highlights  the  rate  of  progress 

in  tactical  firepower.  

The  P-47  Thunderbolt  was  our  primary 
fighter -bomber  of  World  War  "  ^1  1^^ 
eieht  .50  calibre  machine  guns  each  witli  a 
rate-of-flre  of  about  600  rounds  per  minute. 
and  could  carry  3000  pounds  °f  ^°"?f  ^^ 

Roushlv  a  decade  l^ter-in  the  Korean 
War— the"  F-86.  one  of  our  outstanding  ]et 
fighters  of  the  day.  had  six  -50  calibre  ma- 
chine euns— two  less  than  the  P-^^-  " 
carried!  1000  pound  bomb  load  °n  two  wing 
stations,  so  there  was  a  slight  decline  In 
total  firepower  when  compared  to  the  !--*■ 
™s  was^argely  a  result  of  t^e  transitlcn 
from  piopeller-driven  to  Jet  fighters.  TTi 
decline  was  offset,  in  terms  of  overall  effec- 
tiveness by  the  considerably  better  speed 
performance  of  the  F-86,  however 

A  decade  after  the  Korean  conflict,  the  F-4 
and  the  F-105,  our  principal  stable  horses^ 
both  of  which  had  been  designed  prlmarl.y 
for  delivery  of  nuclear  weapons,  were  modi- 
fied to  increase  their  conventional  ord- 
nance payload.  Today  in  Vietnam  the  F-105^ 
for  example,  surpasses  the  fi^PO''"^  ° 
World  War  11  and  Korean  tactical  fighters 
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bv  at  least  a  factor  of  four.  It  has  a  20mm 
Gatllng  gun  with  a  rate-of-fire  of  6000 
rounds  per  minute,  and  can  carry  more  than 
13  000  pounds  of  bombs.  The  Catling  gun  is 
an'  order-of-magnitude  improvement  over 
our  early  Korean  War  20mm  aircraft  can- 
non, which  had  a  rate-of-fire  of  600  rounds 
per  minute. 

If  you  were  to  draw  a  graph  representing 
tiie  weight  of  aircraft  tactical  firepower  as 
suggested  by  the  comparisons  I've  Just  made, 
vou'd  come"  out  with  a  relatively  flat  curve 
for  a  period  of  about  20  years — say  from 
1940  to  1960.  At  that  point,  the  curve  would 
begin  to  swing  up.  with  its  real  take-off 
point  coming  about  1962.  Why  19627 

The  previous  year,  1961.  our  national  de- 
fense policy  began  to  put  increased  emphasis 
on  the  development  of  general  purpose  forces 
and  non-nuclear  ordnance.  It  was  evident  to 
us.  and  apparently  to  the  USSR,  that  our 
heavy  investment  of  the  1950's  in  nuclear 
deterrent  forces  had  given  the  U.S.  a  wide 
margin  of  nuclear  superiority  over  any  po- 
tential enemy.  Deterrence  of  nuclear  war, 
or  of  large  scale  attack  on  this  country  or 
our  allies,  seemed  to  be  pretty  well  assured. 

It  was  judged  that  the  wars  most  likely  to 
liappen  in  the  future  would  be  at  the  in- 
surgency level,  or  of  the  type  Khrushchev 
had  so  recently  termed  "wars  of  national 
liberation."  For  a  variety  of  political  and 
psychological  reasons,  nuclear  weapons 
aren't  ideally  adapted  to  this  Itlnd  of  war- 
fare except  In  the  more  passive  role  of  deter- 
ring escalation.  While  nuclear  deterrence 
still  retained  number  one  priority,  a  better 
balance  of  resources  was  in  order,  with 
greater  emphasis  in  the  Air  Force  on  tactical 
air  and  conventional  ordnance.  Increased 
funding  of  this  area  began  in  1962  and  has 
resulted  in  a  flow  of  new  weapons  into  our 
inventory. 

Prom  1953  until  1961,  I  was  either  in 
the  Requirements  business  at  Air  Force 
Headquarters,  or  in  one  of  the  Tactical  Air 
Command's  numbered  air  forces.  I  can  testify 
that  during  the  1950's  research  and  develop- 
ment In  the  conventional  armaments  field 
never  reached  a  state  of  suspended  anima- 
tion, but  its  molecules  weren't  bumping  each 
other  very  vigorously,  either.  When  people 
in  the  conventional  armaments  field  looked 
at  the  R<lvD  budget  for  strategic  systems, 
they  probably  felt  a  little  like  the  80th 
Parallel  must  feel  when  it  looks  at  the 
Equator.  In  the  mld-1950's,  the  total  annual 
Air  Force  budget  for  conventional  armament 
K&D  dropped  to  a  low  of  $460,000.  By  way 
of  contrast,  our  budget  for  RDT  and  E  in  the 
conventional  armament  area  peaked  at  $76 
million  In  Fisc.il  Year  1966 — an  increase  by 
a  factor  of  about  160.  The  number  of  people 
working  in  that  field  had  multiplied  tenfold. 

Today,  the  Air  Force  !?:  managing  about  700 
R&D  programs  in  the  limited  war  area,  more 
than  70  of  them  relating  to  armaments  and 
ordnance.  The  United  States  Air  Force  un- 
doubtedly is  the  best  equipped  in  the  world 
for  either  conventional  or  nuclear  opera- 
tions. 

Our  airmen  are  doing  an  outstanding  Job 
ia  Southeast  Asia  with  very  effective  ord- 
nance, some  of  it  developed  for  the  specific 
requirements  of  that  war.  But  further  ad- 
vances are  possible.  b;ised  in  part  on  'Viet- 
nam experience. 

That  experience  has  shown  clearly  that 
the  firepower  of  tactical  aircraft  is  a  decisive 
factor  in  counterinsurgency  or  limited  war. 
Often  it  is  the  only  means  of  bringing  ef- 
fective firepower  to  bear  on  battlefield  tar- 
gets In  the  highly  fluid  type  of  small  unit 
combat  that  has  been  generally  characteris- 
tic of  that  war.  It  is  the  only  means  of  ac- 
cess to  many  targets  In  the  very  difficult 
Jungle  and  mountain  terrain  of  Southeast 
Asia.  It  is  the  principal — virtually  the  only — 
way  of  conducting  an  interdiction  campaign 
in   areas,    that   for   one   reason    or   another. 


are    beyond    the    reach    of    friendly    ground 
forces. 

This  type  of  warfare  Imposes  some  limita- 
tions on  the  use  fo  tactical  firepower.  In  any 
combat  situation,  we  wjnt  to  avoid  un- 
necessary collateral  damage,  but  that  be- 
comes especially  important  in  a  limited  war 
where  enemy  forces  often  are  intermingled 
with  friends,  as  they  are  in  South  Vietnam. 
Tactical  firepower  has  to  be  directed  with 
extreme  accuracy — with  surgical  precision — 
and  ordnance  must  be  tailored  to  specific 
purposes.  For  this  and  other  re.^sons,  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  highly  complex  politically 
and  operationally,  more  demanding  in  detail 
than  the  wars  we  have  fought  in  the  past. 

To  generalize,  our  objectives  in  the  devel- 
opment of  tactical  armaments  and  ordnance 
have  been  to  bring  airborne  firepower  to  bear 
on  enemy  targets  rapidly,  accurately,  selec- 
tively, and  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  day  or 
night.  These  objectives  aren't  new  except 
m  degree,  but  some  of  the  means  for  reach- 
ing them  are.  The  means  for  achieving  these 
objectives  have  been  a  combination  of  adap- 
tation and  innovation.  I'll  mention  just  a  few 
before  going  on  to  some  future  requirements. 

Our  gun  ships,  which  have  come  to  be 
known  as  Puff,  the  Magic  Dragon,  have  been 
extremely  effective  in  providing  a  high  vol- 
ume of  flre  over  long  periods  of  time,  par- 
ticularly at  night  and  In  marginal  weather 
where  tactical  fighters  operate  at  some  dis- 
advantage. The  gun  ships  are  a  combination 
of  innovation  and  adaptation — newly  de- 
veloped 7.62mm  Gatllng  guns  with  a  rate- 
of-fire  of  6000  rounds  a  minute,  mounted  in 
the  oldest  aircraft  In  our  inventory,  the 
C-47  Gooney  Bird,  which  dates  back  to  pre- 
World  War  II  days.  We  are  converting  some 
C-119's  and  more  modern  C-130's  as  replace- 
ments for  the  C-47  gunships. 

Another  new  armament  development  Is 
the  20mm  gun  pod  which  has  been  used  to 
increase  the  firepower  of  tactical  fighters, 
like  the  earlier  F-4's,  that  have  no  Internal 
gun   installations. 

The  ordnance  payload  of  the  P-105  has 
been  Increased  from  5  to  16-750  pound 
bombs  by  designing  new  bomb  racks. 

A  family  of  bomblets  for  use  against 
troops  and  materiel  in  the  field  Is  another 
recent  innovation.  Clusters  and  downward 
ejection  dispensers  for  these  bomblets  have 
been  developed  for  high  performance  fight- 
ers. A  tactical  fighter  on  a  typical  mission 
can  carry  more  than  5000  of  these  bomblets. 

Now  for  a  quick  look  at  the  future.  The 
Air  Force  Is  developing  a  new  series  of  bombs 
and  fuses  that  can  be  carried  and  released 
at  supersonic  speeds.  Newer  fuses  will  pro- 
vide greater  operational  flexibility  and  safety 
through  a  wider  choice  of  arming  and  func- 
tioning times. 

The  potential  savings  in  both  lives  and 
equipment  that  can  be  made  by  accurate 
delivery  of  ordnance  is  phenomenal.  Lower 
CEP's  achieved  by  use  of  high  drag  bombs 
delivered  from  low  altitude  can  reduce  the 
number  of  bombs  required  to  destroy  a  tar- 
get by  as  much  as  a  factor  of  six.  This  is 
partially  a  function  of  design.  Further  Im- 
provement In  gravity  bombing  acctiracy  will 
depend  on  a  combination  of  good  ordnance 
design  and  better  bomb  sights.  The  pay-off 
Is  almost  unbelievably  high.  For  example, 
with  a  CEP  of  350  feet,  it  may  take  as  many 
as  200  sorties  for  a  .85  probability  of  drop- 
ping at  least  one  span  of  a  medium  size 
bridge.  If  CEP's  were  reduced  to  60  feet,  only 
9  sorties  would  be  required  for  a  .85  prob- 
ability of  doing  the  same  Job  with  the  same 
bomb  load.  In  this  example,  reducing 
CEP's  by  a  factor  of  approximately  four  cuts 
the  nuinber  of  sorties  required  to  do  the  Job 
by  a  factor  of  more  than  20. 

In  the  past  20  years  the  Air  Force  has  de- 
veloped strategic  bombing  systems  that 
would  allow  us,  If  necessary,  to  deliver  a 
nuclear  weapon  from  high  altitude  with  a 
CEP  that's  very  small  in  relation  to  the  ex- 


plosive power  of  the  weapon.  It  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money  to  develop  those  systems.  For 
considerably  less  investment,  we  should  be 
able  to  develop  bombing  systems  for  iron 
bombs  that  will  allow  tactical  fighters  to  hit 
targets  wtlh  a  comparable  degree  of  ac- 
curacy In  relation  to  the  explosive  power  of 
a  750  pound  bomb.  I  think  that  would  work 
out  to  a  CEP  measured  in  Inches.  We  need 
all  the  help  we  can  get  from  people  In  the 
ordnance  business  in  developing  better  de- 
signed bombs,  bomb  racks,  fins,  fuses,  bomb 
sights  and  all  the  other  components  that 
relate   to  bombing  accuracy. 

In  the  field  of  area  bom.bing  devices  for 
use  against  targets  remote  from  civilian 
populations,  there  Is  considerable  potential 
for  Increased  effectiveness  by  improved  dis- 
pensers that  will  provide  wider  area  cover- 
age, and  by  better  design  of  the  bomblets 
themselves.  For  example,  bomblet  design  can 
be  Improved  for  use  against  dispersed  troops, 
light  material,  or  for  penetration  of  Jungle 
canopies.  The  dispensers  for  these  small 
bombs  must  be  adaptable  to  supersonic  air- 
craft. 

One  of  our  most  active  research  and  de- 
velopment areas,  Shedllght.  includes  68  re- 
lated programs  aimed  at  improving  the  pilot's 
ability  to  find  and  hit  targets  in  bad  weather 
or  at  night.  Most  of  these  programs  fall  In 
the  electronics  area  but  one  important  means 
of  denying  an  enemy  of  advantage  of  the 
cover  of  night  is  through  use  of  flares.  We 
expect  to  develop  flares  with  burning  times 
up  to  five  minutes — <louble  the  present  burn- 
ing time — and  that  will  produce  five  million 
candlepower.  or  more  than  twice  that  of  to- 
day's flares.  These  newer  flares  will  be  used 
by  both  fighters  and  cargo  aircraft  like  the 
gun  ships. 

We  are  continuing  developmental  work  on 
alr-delivered  weapons  for  area  denial — that 
is  for  mine  fields,  interdiction  of  roads  and 
trails  and  the  like.  These  weapons  remain 
inert  after  delivery  until  they  are  detonated 
by  passing  enemy  vehicles  or  troops. 

Another  very  promising  field  is  that  of 
stand-off  missiles  for  use  against  heavily  de- 
fended targets.  The  primary  objectives  are 
accuracy — I  mean  really  pin-point  accuracy — 
and  a  launch-and-leave  capability  which 
will  allow  the  pilot  to  release  his  weapon 
and  get  away  fast. 

Looking  further  ahead,  the  Air  Force  Is 
proposing  to  develop  an  air  superiority 
fighter — an  F-X — for  the  early  or  mid-1970's. 
and  a  highly  survlvable  close  support 
fighter — an  A-X— that  could  be  available 
even  earlier.  The  F-X  would  carry  air-to-air 
missiles  and  both  should  be  equipped  with 
guns  optimized  for  air-to-air  and  air-to- 
ground  use  respectively.  The  question  of  guns 
is  an  especially  Interesting  one — and  one  that 
has  received  quite  insufficient  attention.  The 
performance  factors  of  air-t<3-air  fighting 
have  long  surpassed,  even  for  close-in  work, 
the  practical  limitations  of  performance  In  a 
gun.  where  all  of  the  energy  is  Imparted  to 
the  projectile  within  the  gun  barrel  What  we 
have  needed  for  a  long  time  Is  a  machine  gun 
which  fires  rocket-propelled  projectiles.  It 
seems  to  me  this  should  be  fairly  easy.  A 
spin-stabilized  rocket  projectile,  comparable 
in  size  and  weight  to  a  20  or  30mm  shell  and 
fired  from  a  gun-type  barrel  should  give 
much  reduced  times  of  flight  with  at  least  as 
good  accuracy  and  lethality  as  an  M-61  gun 
at  ranges  of  from  500  to  1.500  yards  We  are 
stressing  this  requirement  in  the  Air  Force, 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  most  fruitful  oppor- 
tunity for  Improved  air  weapon  design. 

Today  some  of  our  tactical  fighters  can 
carry  larger  and  more  varied  loads  than 
could  World  War  11  heavy  bombers — and 
deliver  them  with  better  accuracy.  Tomorrow 
the  variety  and  complexity  of  tactical  flire- 
power  will  be  even  greater.  In  order  to  use 
this  flexible  weapon  system  most  effectively, 
aircrews  ■will  need  an  armament  control  sys- 
tem that  will  enable  them  to  select  from  a 
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variety  of  stores  the  weapon  or  weapons  best 
adapted  to  a  particular  target,  and  program 
this  Information  Into  a  memory  circuit.  To 
ready  the  munitions  for  release,  the  pilot  will 
need  only  to  turn  on  a  master  switch.  Even- 
tually armament  control  systems  may  make  It 
possible  for  the  tactical  fighter  pilot  to  lo- 
cate and  Identify  targets,  program  his  attack, 
hit  the  target  with  a  single  pass  and  Imme- 
diately assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  attack. 
The  history  of  aircraft  tactical  firepower 
goes  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  World  War 
I.  More  progress  has  been  made  In  tactical 
armament  and  ordnance  during  the  past  five 
years  than  in  the  preceding  fifty.  With  each 
step  forward,  we  come  closer  to  the  day  when 
we  may  be  able  to  deter  small  scale  war  as 
effectively  as  we  have  prevented  nuclear  war. 
That  is  our  objective.  It  Is  an  objective  which 
all  of  us  can  support  with  enthusiasm. 


full  costs,  including  the  additional  man- 
years  required,  for  every  program  re- 
ported to  the  House.  I  have  written  today 
to  the  chairmen  of  each  standing  com- 
mittee suggesting  that  they  Insist  on  the 
departments  and  agencies  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  801. 
Mr.  Speaker.  It  appears  to  me  that 
this  is  a  most  necessary  and  essential 
step  toward  more  responsible  fiscal  con- 
trol of  Federal  spending. 


IT  IS  NECESSARY  TO  DEVELOP  FUlX. 

COSTS    FOR    EVERY    PROPOSED 

FEDERAL  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Hender- 
son] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  writing  to  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  complimenting  him 
on  a  recent  statement  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee.  Director  Schultze,  in 
commenting  on  the  many  indirect  costs 
connected  with  a  Federal  program,  had 
this  to  say  and  I  quote: 

In  the  first  place.  It  la  essential  to  good 
budgeting  that  each  Federal  program  be 
judged  and  evaluated  In  the  light  of  Its  full 
costs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  not  only  good  budg- 
eting but  also  good  lawmaking  and  cer- 
tainly good  Government  to  determine  the 
total  costs,  including  the  number  of  ad- 
ditional personnel,  before  creating  a  new 
program  or  expanding  an  old  one.  I  have, 
therefore,  urged  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  require  the 
heads  of  all  departments  and  agencies 
to  develop  complete  cost  Information  on 
all  proposed  programs. 

Mr.  Schultze's  attention  was  also  di- 
rected to  Public  Law  801  of  the  84th 
Congress  and  the  failure  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  comply  therewith.  This 
law  requires  the  executive  branch  in  any 
request  to  the  Congress  for  a  new  or 
expanded  function  with  an  annual  ex- 
pendittire  of  $1  million  or  more  to  reveal 
to  the  Congress  for  each  of  the  first  5 
fiscal  years:  First,  man  years  of  civilian 
employment;  second,  expenditures  for 
personal  services;  and  third,  expendi- 
tures for  all  purposes  other  than  per- 
sonal services. 

It  would  appear  that  compliance  with 
this  law  would  provide  In  most  instances 
the  full  costs  of  a  proposed  program  or 
to  expand  an  existing  program.  Com- 
pliance with  this  Public  Law  has  been 
fragmentary.  ^  , 

I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  chair- 
men of  the  various  committees  of  the 
House  should  advise  the  Members  on 


BERNARD  KILGORE— THE  WALL 
STREET  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  of- 
ten been  said  that  institutions  are  but 
the  lengthened  shadows  of  men.  If  this 
be  so.  and  I  am  sure  that  it  Is,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  is  the  lengthened  shadow 
of  Bernard  Kllgore.  He  built  and  devel- 
oped this  great  newspaper  Into  one  of 
the  most  informative  and  Interesting 
journals  in  the  world.  All  who  appre- 
ciated his  talent,  genius,  and  industry 
mourn  his  passing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  countless 
thousands  in  paying  tribute  to  this  un- 
common man.  His  great  newspaper  Is 
a  monument  to  his  perception  and  bril- 
liance. One  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal's 
publishing  plants  is  located  in  my  con- 
gressional district  in  Chicopee,  Mass.  In 
behalf  of  all  the  employees  in  this  plant, 
I  express  their  deep  regret  over  his  death 
and  the  sorrow  of  all  of  us  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  him  during  his  time 
on  this  earth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  today's  Wall  Street 
Journal  is  an  editorial  that  beautifully 
briefs  his  life  and  his  work  with  that 
great  newspaper.  Under  permission 
granted.  I  include  It  with  my  remarks: 
Bernard  Kn,GORJE 
A  man's  life  story  can  tell  so  much  about 
a  man— and  so  little.  So  It  Is  with  the  story, 
published  elsewhere  In  these  pages,  of  Ber- 
nard Kilgore.  

It's  a  Ule  that  might  have  been  written 
by  Horatio  Alger:  Boyhood  In  a  small  In- 
diana town  and  a  fascination  with  the  world 
brought  to  the  door  by  the  local  newspaper; 
the  small  Indiana  college  and  the  fim  of 
editing  the  college  newspaper;  the  heady 
wine  of  being  a  20-year-old  reporter  In  New 
York  City,  a  24-year-old  columnist,  a  26- 
year-old  Washington  bureau  chief  with  a 
public  accolade  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  a  32 -year-old  managing  edi- 
tor of  this  then  small  but  nonetheless  In- 
fiuentlal  newspaper. 

And  finally,  the  excitement  of  building  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  from  a  circulation  of 
around  33,000  to  more  than  one  mllUon,  see- 
ing It  published  In  eight  plants  scattered 
across  the  country  and  grown  rich  In  re- 
sources and  prestige  as  the  country's  first 
national  newspaper. 

This  Is  enough  to  mark  a  remarkable  man. 

Obviously  Barney  Kllgore  was  blessed  with 

the  gift  of  talent,  enough  to  make  him  stand 

out   among   his   colleagues   as  a   perceptive 

Journalist;    reread  today,  his  columns   and 


magazine  articles  of  that  time  show  an  as- 
tonishing Insight  for  one  so  young,  and  an 
aptness  of  expression  still  worthy  of  envy. 

Equally  obviously,  he  had  to  have  other 
qualities  to  make  older  men  single  him  out 
for  responslbUltles  beyond  his  years  or  ex- 
perience. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  those  days  was 
already  a  long-established  newspaper,  emi- 
nent In  its  field  of  financial  Journalism, 
which  had  been  proudly  built  by  such  men 
as  ChEirles  Dow  and  Clarence  Barron.  If,  ilka 
other  businesses,  it  was  suffering  the  prob- 
lems of  the  depression  and  a  changing  world, 
it  was  still  not  an  enterprise  to  be  entrusted 
lightly  to  a  young  man.  Barney  Kllgore  was 
chosen  because  he  was  also  blessed  with  that 
rarest  of  qualities,  maturity  in  youth. 

This  accounts  for  his  early  recognition.  It 
accounts  not  at  all  for  what  he  did  after- 
wards with  the  enterprise  entrusted  to  him. 
The  secret  there  was  the  eye  of  a  poet 
As  some  men  look  at  rivers  and  see  them 
spanned  by  great  bridges,  he  looked  at 
the  nation  and  dreamed  of  crossing  it  with 
a  single  newspaper  that  each  morning  would 
carry  the  same  news  to  Portland,  Oregon,  as 
to  Portland,  Maine.  No  one  could  j>ersuade 
him  that  it  couldn't  be  done,  though  many 
tried,  because  he  had  a  vision. 

His  perception  was  in  seeing  that  the  na- 
tion at  work  Is  the  same  everywhere;  labor, 
capital,  enterprise — and  the  problems  that 
grow  out  of  all  three — are  the  tie  that  binds. 
He  also  believed  that  those  who  had  to  deal 
with  these  problems  would  value  a  newspa- 
per that  Informed  them  in  depth  and  with- 
out sensation  about  the  world  they  live  In 
in  all  Its  variety.  Such  people  might  not 
number  many  in  any  one  place,  but  he  was 
sure  that  across  the  nation  their  numbers 
were  legion. 

In  retrospect  the  vision  seems  self-evident 
and  Its  realization  simple.  It  was  not  so.  The 
building  of  the  dream  took  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  perhaps  It  Is  not  yet  finished.  It 
also  took  a  man  who  saw  that  soaring  bridges 
need  sound  engineering,  and  the  underpin- 
ning of  his  dream  was  as  eager  a  quest  for 
technological  advances  as  for  Journalistic  ex- 
cellence. 

Most  of  all,  to  achieve  such  a  thing  re- 
qvilred  patience,  often  courage  and  always 
the  power  to  Inspire  others.  For  of  course  the 
building  of  the  new  enterprise  required  the 
skills  and  talents  of  many  men.  It  was  not  a 
one  man's  labor,  only  a  one  man's  vision. 

Of  those  personal  qualities  of  Barney  Kll- 
gore the  ouUlne  of  the  story  tells  very  little. 
In  this  century  there  have  been  other  men, 
too.  who  made  great  Impress  upon  the  Jour- 
nalism of  the  times.  Some  of  them  were  very 
dramatic  personalities,  easy  to  write  about, 
and  they  became  as  well-known  as  their 
handiwork.  Not  so  with  Barney  Kllgore. 

He  was,  strangely  enough  for  so  dynamic 
a  leader,  the  gentlest  of  men.  There  are  those 
who  have  worked  with  him  a  lifetime,  and 
who  bear  witness  to  his  stubbornness  with 
an  Idea,  who  have  never  seen  him  lose  his 
temper  or  make  those  flamboyant  gestures 
that  make  for  legends.  By  the  nature  of  his 
work — from  reporter  to  prominent  pub- 
lisher— he  walked  with  the  peers  of  bis  time, 
and  he  was  known  and  respected  by  all.  Yet 
he  always  walked  with  them  shyly.  Just  as  he 
was  shy  with  those  who  worked  with  him. 

Somehow  among  those  gifts  given  him  was 
the  boon  of  self -containment.  If  not  always 
self-content.  There  was  a  demon  In  him 
about  what  he  wanted  to  create;  his  pride  In 
his  newspaper  was  as  great  as  that  of  a  com- 
poser for  his  symphony,  and  so  waa  his  Jeal- 
ousy for  It.  Yet  he  had  not  the  slightest  need 
for  self-aggrandizement  or  personal  publicity 
to  nourish  an  uncertain  ego. 

Thus  his  work  la  more  famous  than  him- 
self. If  you  ask  what  he  did,  you  need  only 
look  at  this  newspaper  you  are  reading  simul- 
taneously with  more  than  a  mllUon  others  in 
cities  and  vUlages  all  across  the  land,  and  at 


the  other  publications  of  the  Dow  Jones  fam- 
ily on  which  he  put  his  mark.  If  you  ask  what 
manner  of  man  he  was.  his  friends  can  only 
tell  you  he  had  a  touch  of  genius  and  was 
to  the  full  measure  a  gentleman. 
Such  men  are  rare. 


RESOLUTION  TO  CREATE  A  JOINT 
CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  CIVIC  ACTION  PROGRAM  IN 
VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Wolff]  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
with  24  of  my  colleagues.  I  introduced 
a  resolution  to  create  a  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  the  Civic  Action 
Program  In  Vietnam.  This  resolution 
crosses  party  lines.  It  also  crosses  any 
lines  drawn  by  hawks  and  doves  on  the 
military  situation  in  Vietnam.  Today  an 
Identical  resolution  will  be  introduced 
by  several  other  Members. 

This  resolution  Is  not  meant  as  criti- 
cism of  the  work  of  existing  committees 
or  officials  here  in  Washington  and  in 
Vietnam.  Rather,  this  committee  will  act 
to  centralize  and  coordinate  the  work 
now  being  done  by  several  existing  com- 
mittees and  thereby  increase  our  effec- 
tiveness in  the  Important  "other  war" 
being  waged  in  Vietnam  and  thus  bring 
us  closer  to  peace. 

I  would  hope  the  proposed  committee 
would  aid  Mr.  Komer  In  the  task  as- 
signed to  him  by  President  Johnson. 
Also,  I  would  hope  this  committee  would 
provide  Ambassador  Bunker  with  con- 
clusive evidence  to  show  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  of  our  deep  con- 
cern over  waste  and  Inefficiency  in  ci\ic 
action.  For  certainly  the  cooperation  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  has  been  less  than 
necessary  If  economic,  social,  and  politi- 
cal viability  are  to  be  attained  by  them 
and  a  goverrmient  able  to  stand  on  its 
own  in  the  future  Is  to  be  realized. 

By  not  solving  the  problems  attendant 
with  disposal  of  surplus,  inflation,  and 
black  market  activities  we  are  under- 
mining our  efforts  in  Vietnam.  My  col- 
leagues and  I  are  looking  for  answers. 
Answers  to  questions  of  waste  and  cor- 
ruption. It  is  my  hope  that  the  proposed 
committee  would  be  the  vehicle  whereby 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
could  learn  facts  and  figures,  causes  and 
effects,  short  and  long-range  approaches 
to  our  present  struggle  in  Vietnam. 

In  my  five  trips  to  Vietnam  I  have  not 
seen  sufficient  evidence  that  steps  are 
being  taken  to  prepare  South  Vietnam 
for  economic  viability  when  peace  finally 
comes.  Self-sufficiency  Is  necessary  not 
only  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  but 
even  at  the  present  time  if  we  are  to  win 
over  the  people  and  eliminate  the  Vlet- 
cong  sanctuaries  in  the  villages  and 
hamlets. 

On  each  of  my  trips  to  Vietnam  people 
from  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment have  told  me  they  are  study- 
ing development  programs.  There  has 
been  sufficient  study.  The  time  is  past 
due  to  implement  those  programs.  As  an 
aside  let  me  note  that  on  my  most  recent 
trip  to  Asia,  in  September.  I  saw  effective 
U.S.  civic  action  programs  in  northeast 


Thailand  and  in  Laos.  These  programs 
demonstrate  democracy  in  deeds,  not  in 
words,  and  should  act  as  a  model  for  us  in 
Vietnam. 

The  emphasis  placed  on  pacification  by 
President  Johnson  was  an  Important  fac- 
tor in  my  decision  to  introduce  this  legis- 
lation. In  several  speeches  during  the 
past  3  years,  in  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Komer  as  a  special  ambassador  for  pac- 
ification in  Vietnam,  Mr.  Johnson  has 
made  it  clear  that  we  must  win  the  "other 
war."  President  Johnson  repeated  his 
deep  Interest  in  pacification  when  I  spoke 
with  him  at  length  after  returning  from 
my  most  recent  trip  to  Vietnam. 

Certain  of  the  specific  problems  that  I 
witnessed  and  that  prompted  this  legis- 
lation are: 

Unsanitary  overcrowding  and  almost 
inhuman  conditions  prevail  In  the  pro- 
vincial hospitals  set  aside  for  Vietnamese 
civilians.  Improvement  in  the  conditions 
In  these  hospitals  would  give  the  Viet- 
namese people  a  great  lift  and  thereby 
prove  valuable  in  winning  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people. 

There  is  a  lack  of  planning  for  the  ab- 
sorption Into  the  civilian  economy  when 
peace  comes  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  South  Vietnamese  now  In  the 
armed  services.  South  Vietnam,  in  this 
regard  and  its  lack  of  self-sufficiency,  is 
completely  unprepared  for  peace. 

We  are  continuing  to  do  millions  of 
dollars  of  business  with  American  com- 
panies found  guilty  of  illegal  acts  in  the 
sale  of  products  under  the  AID  program. 
Although  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  pointed  to  this  problem  I  can 
personally  testify  that  as  late  as  October 
of  this  year  business  with  the  guilty 
concerns  has  not  been  effectively  con- 
trolled. 

Less  than  10  percent  of  the  dollars  spent 
by  the  United  States  In  Vietnam  to  sup- 
port the  subsistence  of  our  troops  and 
hold  down  Inflation  is  being  spent  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  In  the  United  States. 
The  success  of  the  entire  commercial 
import  program  Is  questionable.  We  are 
Investing  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
to  stabilize  the  currency  In  Vietnam  but 
Inflation  is  rampant  and  the  black  mar- 
ket In  dollars  Is  flourishing  on  the  streets 
of  Saigon. 

This  problem  Is  complicated  by  a  lack 
of  cooperation  by  the  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment. Speclflcally,  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  is  using  dollars  earned  In 
supplying  our  troops  not  for  greatly 
needed  necessities,  but  for  luxuries.  There 
are  thousands  of  Japanese-built  Hondas 
on  the  streets  of  Slagon  while  the  Viet- 
namese In  the  villages  and  hamlets  are 
In  dire  need  of  basic  necessities.  Needless 
to  say  this  creates  a  great  deal  of  tension 
and  distrust  among  the  South  Viet- 
namese populace  In  addition  to  aggravat- 
ing the  problem  of  Inflation. 

There  Is  a  flourishing  "dollars"  black 
market  In  Saigon  that  is  glaring  evidence 
of  the  failure  of  the  commercial  Import 
program.  The  official  exchange  rate  Is  118 
South  Vietnamese  piastres  for  each 
American  dollar.  While  on  the  streets 
of  Saigon  I  was  approached  several  times 
and  offered  from  140  to  150  piastres  for 
a  dollar. 

The  proliferation  of  both  ARVN  and 


U.S.  Government  goods  on  the  open  black 
market  Is  disgraceful. 

As  an  example  of  the  lack  of  long- 
range  planning  by  AID,  they  are  con- 
tinuing to  import  cement  by  the  bag 
whUe  it  would  prove  lesss  expensive  to 
build  a  cement  factory  in  Vietnam.  The 
basic  materials,  "aggregate,"  are  already 
there  and  this  would  relieve  the  critical 
shipping  problem.  Also,  the  construc- 
tion of  a  cement  factory  would  have  the 
important  extra  benefit  of  remaining  as 
an  industrial  base  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese when  the  day  comes  that  we  can 
leave  Vietnam. 

U.S.  jeeps  and  trucks  damaged  by  wear 
or  enemy  attack  are  being  sold  as  surplus 
to  Philippine  concerns.  After  rebuilding 
these  vehicles  the  Philippine  companies 
are  selling  vehicles  back  to  the  United 
States  or  leasing  them  to  the  American 
Government.  This  is  inexcusable  waste; 
If  the  Filipinos  can  rebuild  these  ve- 
hicles so  can  we,  and  at  a  lower  cost. 
Moreover,  I  have  reports  that  surplus 
goods  are  being  dumped  into  the  South 
China  Sea.  Exact  figures  on  the  dollar 
value  of  these  goods  are  not  available 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  committee  I 
propose  could  conduct  an  immediate  In- 
vestigation, upon  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress, into  the  disposal  of  all  surplus 
equipment.  This  is  a  problem  of  immense 
proportion.  We  seem  to  be  getting  less 
than  a  nickel  on  a  dollar  in  the  disposal 
of  surplus. 

There  is  no  effective  marketing  system 
for  the  goods  brought  into  South  Viet- 
nam under  the  commercial  import  pro- 
gram. Once  a  shipment  is  delivered  to 
an  importer  there  are  no  further  safe- 
guards to  see  that  these  items  do  not 
fall  into  Vietcong  hands  or  that  prices 
will  afford  the  South  Vietnamese  the  op- 
portunity to  purchase  them.  The  diver- 
sion of  these  goods  to  the  black  market, 
and  undoubtedly  to  the  Vietcong,  must 
be  stopped.  It  is  said  we  are  the  Viet- 
cong's  largest  supplier.  Controls  must 
be  instituted  and  enforced. 

I  could  go  on  citing  other  examples 
of  waste  and  corruption.  The  point  Is 
clear:  We  are  not  putting  sufficient  em- 
phasis on  the  norunilitary  programs  in 
Vietnam.  Thus  we  are  lengthening  the 
war  and  falling  to  prepare  the  South 
Vietnamese  for  ultimate  self-sufficiency. 

A  problem  exists  in  securing  answers 
about  the  situation  and  in  securing 
needed  reforms  from  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government.  I  welcome  the  sup- 
port of  my  many  colleagues  and  urge 
rapid  and  favorable  consideration  so  our 
effort  in  Vietnam  will  be  balanced  and 
properly  directed. 

I  jield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kupferman]. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though billions  of  U.S.  dollars  are  being 
spent  in  support  of  the  Vietnam  war  ef- 
fort, far  too  little  attention  Is  being  di- 
rected to  the  civilian  aid  programs  being 
carried  on  In  Vietnam.  Only  through  the 
efforts  of  the  various  civilian  oriented 
programs  can  we  ever  hope  for  a  true 
and  lasting  peace  In  Vietnam.  That  Is 
why  I  have  cosponsored  with  Congress- 
man Lester  L.  Wolff  and  other  Con- 
gressmen a  resolution  to  establish  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Civic  Action  in  Vietnam. 
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This  committee  will  have  the  author- 
ity necessary  to  carry  out  a  complete  in- 
vestigation of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
U.S. -sponsored  pacification  program  in 
Vietnam,  including  the  civil  operation 
and  development  program,  the  commod- 
ity import  program,  and  any  other  pro- 
grams influencing  the  civilian  effort. 

Whether  one  supports  or  opposes  the 
war,  we  must  still  be  concerned  with  the 
effectiveness  of  U.S.  efforts  to  help  the 
civilian  population  of  Vietnam.  There 
are  many  questions  that  need  to  be  an- 
swered. The  American  people,  wiio  are 
paying  for  this  war,  deserve  to  know  how 
the  blatant  black-market  activity  that 
openly  sells  U.S.  Government  goods  in 
the  streets  of  Vietnamese  cities,  affects 
U.S.  civilian  aid  programs. 

It  IS  my  thought  that  this  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Civic  Action  in  Vietnam,  to  be 
composed  of  nine  Congressmen  and  nine 
Senators,  will  look  into  and  provide  an- 
swers to  these  questions. 

It  was  because  of  my  concern  for  the 
civilian  victims  in  Vietnam  that  earlier 
this  year — February  28 — I  cosponsored  a 
resolution.  House  Resolution  343,  in  the 
House  to  investigate  the  effect  of  mili- 
tary operations  in  Vietnam  on  the  civil- 
ian population. 


VIETNAM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  Leggett]  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week  an  interested 
spectrum  of  House  Members  were 
privileged  to  discuss  with  Ambassador 
Ellsworth  Bunker  the  status  of  our  Viet- 
nam effort.  The  distmguished  Ambas- 
sador impressed  us  with  his  capable  de- 
meanor. He  painted  a  brightening  pic- 
ture of  our  Vietnam  military  posture,  but 
expressly  failed  to  project  whether  this 
picture  would  climax  in  a  victory  in  1 
year,  10  or  20  years. 

No  one  really  seriously  doubts  that  a 
$790  billion  economy  is  not  making  some 
progress  against  the  $1  billion  economy 
insurgents  of  North  and  South  Vietnam. 
What  serious  critics  of  the  war  are  really 
concerned  about  are  the  ultimate  chess 
moves  that  will  be  made.  Unless  the 
United  States  has  a  program  for  victorj- 
in  the  forseeable  future,  the  militarj-,  the 
President,  and  our  diplomatic  corps  are 
spinning  their  wheels  getting  mesmer- 
ized by  intermediate  type  victories. 

North  Vietnam  is  apparently  strong 
In  Its  resolve,  I  do  not  believe  so  much 
because  of  American  dissent  but  because 
of  the  facts  over  which  some  Americans 
are  dissenting. 

Our  U.S.  $29  billion  projected  deficit 
could  give  the  North  Vietnamese  some 
hope  of  a  chink  in  American  posture — 
likewise  a  forsaking  of  our  support  for 
peaceful  defense  against  communism  in 
the  form  of  our  foreign  aid  program 
could  assist  their  resolve. 

The  foreign  aid  program  which  will 
be  approved  by  this  House  tomorrow  of 
$2.1  billion  for  redeveloping  the  world  Is 
slightly  more  than  50  percent  of  the  in- 
adequate $3.2  billion  originally  budgeted 
by  the  administration.  The  bill  to  be  ap- 


proved approved  cuts  by  one-third  the 
$110  million  minimum  request  for  tech- 
mcal  assistance  to  stop  communism  in 
South  America.  The  bill  cuts  further 
Alliance  for  Progress  loans  by  50  percent 
to  the  $400-million  level  and  substantial- 
ly below  our  10-year  commitment.  This 
action  to  me  means  "South  America,  we 
have  forsaken  you." 

The  bill,  in  addition,  cuts  the  techni- 
cal assistance  grants  for  the  balance  of 
the  world  from  the  $244  million  re- 
quested and  the  $210  mUlion  authorized 
to  the  $180-million  level — a  25-percent 
cut.  How  unwise  to  spend  billions  to  im- 
pose our  will  by  force  in  South  Vietnam, 
but  not  be  willing  to  satisfy  our  own 
modest  commitments  to  help  other  Asian 
nations  peacefully  redevelop. 

The  real  problem  is  that  out  of  the 
$2.1  billion  aid  appropriation,  a  substan- 
tial portion  never  gets  to  help  people 
economically.  Of  this  sum.  $600  million 
is  earmarked  for  Vietnam  and  Thailand 
supportive  assistance  and  an  additional 
$365  million  is  in  the  milltar>'  sector.  The 
S  1.1 -billion  balance  is  simply  not  enough. 

North  Vietnam  could  take  some  solace 
from  the  fact  that  they  have  caused  the 
United  States  to  disrupt  our  posture  and 
our  other  commitments  all  over  the 
world. 

While  we  are  impressed  with  our  fa- 
vorable casualty-kill  ratio,  it  is  also  pos- 
sible that  the  north  is  not  watching  our 
computers,  but  rather  is  counting  the 
wounded  Americans,  the  South  Viet- 
namese, Koreans,  and  civilians  maimed 
and  killed,  which  latter  statistics  we  seem 
to  ignore. 

Again  it  is  possible  that  the  north  gets 
some  hope  from  the  continued  reports 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  corruption  re- 
ported in  the  press  daily  and  illustrated 
by  the  10  reports  of  the  John  Moss  For- 
eign Operations  Subcommittee  on  file, 
which  reports  are  not  all  completely  re- 
leased. 

It  is  possible  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese might  sense  some  lack  of  total 
U.S.  commitment  due  to  the  congres- 
sional revolt  on  the  10-percent  tax  sur- 
charge plan  of  the  administration.  True, 
many  rebel  because  of  claims  of  excessive 
domestic  spending:  however,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  some  of  the  same 
voices  that  attempted  to  set  a  crippling 
limitation  on  Government  spending  a 
month  ago  have  approved,  virtually  in- 
tact, appropriation  bills  subsequent 
thereto  that  require  expenditures  at  the 
$145  billion  level.  A  spending  level  of  this 
magnitude,  with  our  current  income 
means  a  large  two-figure  deficit  which 
could  mean  a  further  contraction  of  both 
domestic  and  military  expenditures. 

This  devil's  advocate  analysis  could  go 
on  ad  infinitum.  I  am  not  alone  in  ex- 
pressing my  views.  Publications  like  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Newsweek,  Life.  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
and  writers  like  Walt  Lippmarm, 
Richard  Harwood.  Steward  Alsop.  Scotty 
Reston,  and  Ted  Sorenson  have  ex- 
pressed various  forms  of  strong  reserva- 
tions on  our  current  American  policy. 

The  President  has  stated  that  he  is 
offered  no  workable  alternative  solution. 

I  say  the  solution  is  simple:  Retract 
our  American  Goliath  postiu-e  and  de- 


esculate  to  Vietnamese  proportions.  Sell 
the  war  back  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
by  slowly  retracting  and  reducing  our 
troops  and  dollars.  North  Vietnamese 
fanatics  can  only  be  stopped  by  South 
Vietnamese  fanatics.  Save  Anierican 
boys'  lives  and  U.S.  fiscal  solvency  and 
redevelop  American  cities  with  workable 
programs  with  the  surplus  that  remains. 
The  effect  of  this  retraction  might  allow 
all  the  Vietnamese  to  work  their  will  in 
the  Tonkin  Gulf;  would  cause  the 
Soviets  to  retract  their  shipping  to  Hai- 
phong, which  has  increased  50  percent  in 
the  past  9  months,  and  if  nothing  else 
might  form  the  basis  for  negotiations 
which  the  American  people  now  want  by 
the  polls  2  to  1. 

I  have  commented  on  this  matter  ex- 
tensively in  the  past,  as  follows: 

I  firmly  believe  we  have  escalated  to  no 
place.  In  the  face  of  continuous  recommen- 
dations from  General  Westmoreland  that 
the  war  will  go  on  indefinitely,  I  have  failed 
to  understand  the  theory  of  escalation. 
When  we  In  the  States  have  assumed  that 
our  force  level  at  150.000  or  250,000  was  at 
the  outer  limit  considering  that  a  $750  bil- 
lion economy  was  fighting  a  $1  billion  econ- 
omy without  modern  transportation,  a  Navy 
or  alrpower.  we  have  always  assumed  that 
the  large  buildup  had  some  kind  of  fore- 
seeable victory  in  mind.  .  .  . 

While  we  stated  a  year  ago  that  we  needed 
to  beef  up  our  troops  because  there  were 
10.000  North  Vietnamese  troops  in  the  south 
and  that  we  needed  at  least  a  10-to-l  over- 
kill ratio  to  handle  guerrillas  in  the  bush- 
today  while  the  United  States  has  raised  its 
level  by  150.000  the  North  V'letnamese  raised 
Its  level  to  better  than  100.000.  While  we 
were  fighting  225.000  solid  core  enemy  a  year 
ago.  we  now  admit  their  numbers  to  be  278.- 
000  and  we  frankly  admit  also  that  there 
is  no  magic  in  these  numbers.  .  .  . 

I  would  say  then  that  the  better  part  of 
valor  at  the  present  time  would  be  for  the 
administration  to  be  deadly  serious  with 
Itself  as  to  where  we  have  been  and  where 
we  are  going.  It  will  profit  us  little  as  a 
nation  if  we  exhaust  ourselves  economically 
on  North  Vietnam  only  to  find  that  out  cur- 
tailment and  lack  of  attention  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  including  the  Americas,  has  al- 
lowed  a  Communist  foundation  to  be  dug 
on  our  hemispheric  mainland.  While  our 
policy  in  Vietnam  at  one  time  was  a  matter 
of  choice,  at  the  present  time  It  is  monu- 
mentally  compulsive. 

We  criticized  last  year  the  U.S.  AID  pro- 
gram in  South  Vietnam  as  a  conglomeration 
of  confusion.  If  the  situation  is  any  better 
today  I  am  unaware  in  spite  of  a  major  AID 
effort  at  reorganization.  The  South  Vietnam- 
ese revolutionary  cadre  system  of  30,000  men 
has  suffered  high  casualties  over  the  last 
year  and  Is  now  reputed  to  be  ineffective. 
What  this  all  really  means  is  that  the  war  on 
poverty  for  the  world's  deprived  and  under- 
privileged must  be  fought  offensively  through 
effective  AID  programs  in  a  time  of  peace 
rather  than  defensively  at  a  time  of  war. 
Because  people  are  bound  to  wonder  If  the 
United  States  does  not  care  for  my  political 
future  at  a  time  of  peace,  why  do  they  care 
at  a  time  of  war  with  communlem?  I  sincerely 
hope  that  one  day  we  will  realize  that 
American  wealth  was  given  to  us  for  a  pur- 
pose. If  we  would  help  our  neighbors  but 
25  percent  of  the  magnitude  of  our  military 
assistance,  there  might  truly  be  a  hope  for 
peace  in  our  time.  .  .  . 

How  should  the  United  States  resolve  our 
current  international  dilemma?  First,  we 
should  recognize  that  we  are  escalating  to 
nowhere.  We  should  resist  escalation  at  all 
costs  unless  we  know  the  escalated  result. 
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We  have  played  too  much  blind  man's  bluff 
on  0  major  scale  too  long.  We  should  uni- 
laterally scale  down  our  co.sf  and  size  of 
operations  in  South  Vietnam  and  keep  the 
burden  of  the  conflict  on  the  Vietnamese 
themselves.  We  should  recognize,  I  believe. 
that  the  alternative  to  being  pushed  into  the 
Xonkm  Gulf  in  1965  ia  not  wholesale,  all- 
out  war  in  1967  especially  when  our  com- 
mander in  the  battlefield  has  no  predic- 
tions for  victory  whatsoever  in  the  foresee- 
able future. 

If  actions  were  scaled  down  and  if  our 
tear  budget  could  reapproximate  the  S5  bil- 
lion level,  then  we  would  be  postured  as  a 
nation  to  wait  out  the  hard-headedness  of 
Ho  Chi  Minh.  He  sees  us  now  restless  in  our 
Great  Society  and  today  his  patience  is 
better  than  ours. 

In  some  encounters  in  the  past  perhaps  we 
bad  not  the  option  to  reason  why,  only  to  do 
and  suffer  the  consequences.  Today  we  are 
involved  in  a  new  kind  of  undeclared  war 
which  is  concerned  not  so  much  with  a  mad 
dictator's  lust  for  power,  but  with  a  surge 
of  people  to  better  their  plight.  While  we 
can  destroy  a  dictator,  you  cannot  destroy 
a  whole  people. 

It  IS  inevitable,  therefore,  that  the  present 
conflict  be  concluded  with  some  kind  of  an 
accommodation  by  the  people  on  both  sides 
of  the  encounter  looking  toward  their  mutual 
development.  The  United  States  has  been, 
perhaps,  too  ready  with  the  olive  branch  in 
the  past  and  now  grows  weary  of  offering 
to  negotiate.  In  time.  I  beUeve  tensions  will 
relax  to  the  point  where  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  will 
talk.  It  is  to  American  interests  that  the 
balance  of  the  world,  free  and  Communist, 
no:  become  too  exercised  or  alarmed  In  the 
meantime. 

Tlie  people  of  San  Mateo  County  spoke 
clearly  the  day  before  yesterday  in  favor 
of  a  new  Amercian  Asian  posture.  The 
party  that  heeds  that  voice  might  be  in 
excellent  position  1  year  from  now. 

For  the  Record,  I  enclose  not  the  voices 
of  the  much  abused  "pull  out"  doves,  but 
the  voices  of  American  literature  in- 
cluding my  own  and  that  of  the  U.N. 
composite  which  I  believe  constitute  re- 
sponsible dissent.  Though  most  of  these 
voices  are  constnictively  critical  of  the 
administration,  on  a  proper  poll  of  public 
opinion,  they  well  might  constitute  the 
strong  voice  of  the  majority. 

I  include  herewith  a  list  of  articles  with 
their  authors  and  publishers,  and  the 
text  of  the  articles: 

James  Reston,  the  Sacramento  Bee,  No- 
vember 3,  1967.  "Writer  Offers  Short  Course 
on  LBJ's  War  Maxims". 

James  Reston.  New  York  Times,  October  13. 
1967.  press  release. 

Editorial.  New  York  Times,  November  15, 
1967.  press  release. 

Editorial.  New  York  Times.  May  27.  1967. 
"What  Price  Vietnam?" 

James  Reston.   New  York  Times.  April   5, 

1966.  "Myths  and  Realities  in  Saigon". 
Joseph  Kraft,  Washington  Post.  October  1, 

1967,  "U.S.  Must  Negotiate  a  Way  Out  and 
It  Won't  Help  to  Personalize  the  Issue  Against 
LBJ". 

Theodore  C.  Sorensen,  Saturday  Review, 
October  21,  1967,  "The  War  in  Vietnam— How 
We  Can  End  It". 

Walter  Llppmann.  Newsweek,  November  20, 
1967.  "America  In  Asia". 

Walter  Llppmann,  Newsweek,  October  23, 
1967,  "The  Tax  Revolt". 

Walter  Llppmann.  Newsweek,  October  9. 
1967,  "The  American  Promise." 

Walter  Llppmann.  Newsweek,  May  23,  1966, 
"The  Painless  War." 

Walter  Uppmann,  Washington  Post.  May 
23,  1967,  "A  Collision  Course." 


Walter  Llppmann,  Washington  Post,  April 
18,  1967,  "The  Escalating  War." 

Walter  Llppmann.  Washington  Post,  Janu- 
ary 17,  1967,  "Alternatives." 

Editorial,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Novem- 
ber 13.  1967.  "Changing  Views  on  Vietnam." 

Stewart  Alsop.  Saturday  Evening  Post,  date 
unavailable. 

Stewart  Alsop,  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
January  28.  1967. 

Editorial.  Washington  Post,  November  14, 
1967. 

Henry  Raymont.  New  York  Times,  October 
13,  1967. 

Editorial,  Life,  October  20,  1967. 

Editorial,  The  Washington  Dally  News, 
November  16,  1967. 

Richard  Harwood.  Washington  Post,  Sep- 
tember 3,   1967. 

Editorial.  Los  Angeles  Times.  June  4,  1967. 

Emmet  John  Hughes,  Newsweek,  October 
30.   1967. 

Emmet  John  Hughes,  Newsweek,  July  11, 
1966. 

Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  New  York  Times, 
date  unavailable. 

United  Nations  Materials. 

George  F.  Kennan.  Washington  Post,  Feb- 
ruary 11.   1966. 

Robert  L.  Leggett,  letter  to  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara,  February  8,  1966. 

(From  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)   Bee, 

Nov.  3.  1967) 

Writek  Offebs  Short  Course  on  L.  B.  J.'s 

War  Maxims 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington. — It  Is  Important,  though  not 
easy,  to  keep  up  with  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson's  maxims  on  the  war  in  V^ietnam. 
Therefore,  if  the  class  will  please  come  to 
order,  we  will  turn  to  the  little  blue  book. 

Question — What  is  the  latest  White  House 
precept  on  the  war. 

Answer — President  Johnson  said  this  week 
that  there  lias  not  been  a  change  of  policy  in 
Vietnam  since  1964.  Just  a  slight  modifica- 
tion, maybe,  or  rolling  adjustment,  but  we 
were  always  against  aggression,  so  no  change. 

Q — Who  says  there  was  a  change? 

A — Embittered  critics. 

Q — Good.  Now:  Please  compare  the  making 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  constitution  with 
the  making  of  the  American  Constitution. 

A — Madison  and  Hamilton  took  13  years  to 
get  tlie  American  Constitution  through,  and 
generals  Thieu  and  Ky  did  it  in  13  months. 

Q — How  is  the  war  going? 

A — We  have  turned  the  comer  and  are 
over  the  hump  and  now  see  light  at  the  end 
of  tlie  tunnel,  but  of  course  we  are  waiting 
lor  signals  from  Hanoi. 

Q — Precisely.  What  will  we  do  to  get  peace 
in  Vietnam? 

A — We  will  walk  the  last  mile. 

Q— And  meanwhile? 

A— We  will  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  people. 

TWO   TYPES 

Q — Please  Identify  the  two  types  of  men 
in  Washington. 

A — There  are  Good  Men  and  Bad  Men 

Q — Will  you  define  the  qualities  of  a  Good 
Man? 

A — A  Good  Man  is  a  patriot  who  backs  the 
administration.  He  is  for  the  bombing  be- 
cause it  "saves  lives."  He  supports  the  war 
because  it  may  prevent  a  world  war  which 
might  obliterate  the  human  race. 

Also,  a  Good  Man  publishes  nothing  that 
would  give  comfort  to  the  enemy.  He  never 
criticizes  the  President  or  Secretary  Rusk 
because  this  would  encourage  Hanoi.  He  does 
not  complain  about  the  mess  unless  he  has  a 
provable  and  honorable  solution  of  his  own. 

Q — The  mess?  What  mess? 

A — I'm  sorry.  I  meant  the  inevitable  sac- 
rifices of  OUT  crusade. 

Q — That  l6  better.  Anything  else? 
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A — Well,  Of  course,  a  Good  Man  Is  patient, 
practical  and  brave.  The  prospect  of  war 
tunth  700.000,000  Chinese  does  not  scare  him. 
He  concentrates  on  the  present,  forsaking  all 
thought  of  mistakes  in  the  past.  He  keeps 
his  promises.  He  puts  the  commitment  to 
Saigon  ahead  of  the  commitment  to  avoid  a 
land  war  in  Asia.  He  knows  that  President 
Johnson  is  merely  following  the  policies  of 
Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy — give  or 
take  450,000  men  and  $20  billion  or  $30  bil- 
lion a  year. 

Finally,  he  keeps  things  in  perspective. 
He  remembers  that  100.000  casualties,  while 
regrettable,  are  less  than  our  annual  casual- 
ties on  the  highways  at  home.  AtKJve  all.  he 
has  confidence  m  the  men  who  led  us  into 
the  war  because  if  they  led  us  in  surely  they 
can  lead  us  out. 

Q — Excellent.  Now  please  Illustrate  the 
qualities  of  the  Bad  Man. 

A— A  Bad  Man  is  one  who  engages  in 
wrong-thinking,  and  sometimes  even  in 
thinking.  He  fusses  at  the  government  and 
even  at  the  President,  questions  the  compas- 
sionate bombing,  worries  about  war  with 
China,  complains  about  problems  at  home, 
and  reads  Walter  Llppmann. 

Q— Is  that  all? 

A — No.  A  Bad  Man  is  a  neo-lsolationlst. 
He  does  not  see  that  lowering  the  level  of 
violence  would  inevitably  hand  over  the  Pa- 
cific to  the  Communists  and  force  us  back 
to  Hawaii.  He  does  not  realize  that  fighting 
on  bravely,  if  indefinitely,  will  make  the 
American  people  proud  and  eager  to  stay  In 
Asia  and  fight  future  wars  on  national  liber- 
ation. He  is  a  doubter  and  a  grumbler  who 
keeps  prattling  on  about  having  a  decent 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind. 

GETTING  THE  IDEA 

Q — You  are  beginning  to  understand.  Is 
there  any  difference  between  a  Bad  Man  who 
wants  to  de-escalate  the  war — "hunker 
down."  as  we  say — and  a  Bad  Man  who  wants 
to  quit  and  run  away? 

— This  Is  a  dangerous  distinction.  We  must 
argue  that  de-escalating  Is  quitting  on  the 
Instalment  plan.  This  is  easier,  for  nobody 
likes  a  quitter. 

Q — So  what  do  we  do? 

A — We  say  Vietnam  is  "vital"  to  the  securi- 
ty of  the  United  States.  We  point  to  a  bUllon 
unpredictable  Chinese  armed  with  nuclear 
weapons.  We  say  Asian  communism,  directed 
from  Peking,  is  the  enemy.  Nobody  can  argue 
against  defending  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  everybody  around  here  hates 
communism. 

Q — And  finally  what  Is  our  policy  on  dis- 
sent? 

A — We  are  very  much  In  favor  of  dissent 
unless,  of  course,  it  Is  actually  practiced, 
and  then  it  clearly  helps  the  enemy.  Never- 
theless, If  it  goes  on.  we  Identify  It  with 
the  hippies  and  the  law-breakers  "The  people 
under  30  will  not  like  that,  but  they  do  not 
vote  much  anyway. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  13,  19671 
Article  et  James  Reston 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  ....  has 
emerged  as  the  principal  defender  of  the 
Administration's  Vietnam  policy  because  he 
is  the  most  eloquent  of  the  true  believers  in 
the  President's  Cabinet. 

He  is  a  simpler  man  than  either  President 
Johnson  or  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara, 
and  more  articulate  ....  he  sees  the  present 
leaders  of  China  as  the  greatest  menace  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  the 
continuity  of  Western  civilization  since 
Hitler. 

Nobody  involved  In  the  present  Vietnam 
debate,  whether  in  the  WTiite  House,  the 
Congress,  or  the  universities,  suspects  him  of 
personal  ambition.  He  Is  both  broke  and 
honest,  .  .  . 
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For  while  everybody  admires  his  loyalty, 
even  his  closest  associates  in  the  State  De- 
partment, for  which  he  Is  responsible,  ques- 
tion his  Judgment.  He  Is  modest,  loyal, 
articulate,  but  Is  he  right?  He  Is  determined 
to  unify  Asia,  Etirope,  Latin  American  and 
Africa— a  noble  ambition,  but  how  can  he  do 
It  Lf  he  cant  even  unify  his  own  department? 

Rusk's  argximent  here  this  week  was  that 
the  Senate  and  the  press  were  merely  debat- 
ing what  he  calls  "variations  on  a  theme"— 
that  very  few  people  either  want  to  run  away 
or  smash  our  way  to  a  military  victory  In 
Vietnam;  that  all  agree  we  should  "defend 
our  vital  national  Interests." 

But  this  Is  exactly  the  central  Issue  In 
Washington  which  Rusk,  for  all  his  attrac- 
tive personal  qualities,  denies.  The  Capitol 
is  deeply  and  fundamentally  divided  on 
whether  fighting  to  the  finish  in  Vietnam,  at 
a  cost  of  over  100,000  casualties  and  $30 
billion  a  year,  really  is  in  our  national  In- 

Washington  Is  now  deeply  troubled  about 
these  things.  It  sees  and  admires  Rusk's 
loyalty  to  the  President.  It  likes  him  per- 
Bonally— particularly  his  obvious  honesty,  his 
conviction,  his  sense  of  decency  and  his 
sense  of  humor— but  It  Is  not  convinced,  and 
it  hates  his  vague  suggestions  that  dissent  is 
disastrous  to  our  cause. 

He  says  the  country  Is  united  on  de- 
fending our  "vital  interests"  In  Vietnam, 
but  this  Is  not  true.  No  matter  how  appealing 
he  is  Washington  is  still  divided  on  whether 
Vietnam  Is  really  vital,  and  whether  China  is 
hell-bent  on  conquering  Asia.  Rusk  says  It 
Is— he  IS  eloquent  and  determined  about  it 
and  puts  it  before  the  cities  and  races  at 
home  or  anything  else.  And  this  Is  what 
Washington  does  not  believe. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  27.  1967] 
Wh.1T  Price  Vietnam? 

The  dramatic  and  dangerous  crisis  of  the 
last  few  days  in  the  Middle  East  has  focused 
the  world's  attention  there;  but  the  terrible 
cost  of  the  Vietnam  war  in  blood  and  trea- 
sure goes  on  and  on— and  its  baneful  effects 
can  be  sensed  In  the  seemingly  unrelated 
conflicts  from  Suez  to  Hong  Kong. 

In  Ottowa.  President  Johnson  and  Prime 
Minister  Pearson  talked  about  the  Middle 
Eastland  Vietnam.  In  Moscow,  BrlUsh  For- 
eign Secretary  Brown  and  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Gromyko  talked  about  the  Middle 
East — and  Vietnam. 

The  threat  from  the  United  States  forces 
whom  Peking  sees  moving  Inexorably  toward 
China  is  surely  playing  its  role  in  the  Com- 
munist pressure  en  Hong  Kong.  The  So- 
viet Union  Is  the  chief  suppUer  of  arms  to 
North  Vietnam,  and  the  Soviet  Union  Is  also 
the  chief  suppUor  of  arms  to  Egypt  and  Syria. 

About  a  month  ago.  In  one  of  the  most 
notable  speeches  on  the  Vietnam  war  yet 
made  In  the  Senate— and  long  before  the 
present  Middle  East  erupUon— George  Mc- 
Govern  of  South  Dakota  said:  "A  Vietnamese 
civil  conflict  has  been  transformed  grad- 
uaUy  into  a  cruel  International  war." 

Meanwhile,  Inside  Vietnam  the  conflict  has 
grown  in  every  way  and  become  Internally 
"internationalized"  by  the  greater  and 
greater  American  involvement.  Senator 
Clark  of  Pennsylvania  recently  pointed  out 
that  "increasingly,  as  the  Ineffecttveness  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army  as  an  aggres- 
sive force  becomes  more  and  more  apparent, 
American  forces  have  taken  over  the  main 
burden  of  the  fighting."  A  Times  correspond- 
ent writing  from  Hu6  In  northern  South 
Vietnam  tells  of  the  pessimism  and  despair 
of  United  States  ofBclals  working  on  the 
pacification  program  because  of  "the  failure 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  to  carry  out 
Its  assigned  role." 

The  House  Approprlatlona  Committee  be- 
lieves that  the  Vietnam  war  In  fiscal  1968 
will  cost  »6  billion  more  than  President  John- 
son's   January    budgetary    calculation.    The 
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most  recent  weekly  American  casualty 
figures  gave  337  killed  and  2,282  wounded— 
the  highest  of  the  war.  Nearly  a  hundred 
more  American  than  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers  were  killed.  Yet  In  one  of  a  numtier 
of  similar  statements  made  by  Lyndon  John- 
son in  the  1964  Presldenti.=vl  campaign  he 
said:  "We  don't  want  our  American  boys  to 
do  the  fighting  for  Asian  lx)ys." 

The  cost  both  within  Vietnam  Itself  and 
on  the  international  stage  is  rapidly  Increas- 
ing. If  nothing  could  be  done,  the  United 
States  would  now  have  to  move  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  morass;  but  there  is  no  In- 
evitability about  history.  It  is  possible  to 
stop  the  escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  to 
stop  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  thus 
to  encourage  unconditional  negotiations  with 
the  Vietnamese. 

It  Is  not  too  late  either  to  halt  or  slow 
down  now:  but  as  the  costs  and  the  risks  rise 
both  Inside  and  outside  Vietnam,  It  becomes 
more  and  more  likely  that  the  solution 
sought  wiU  be  "total  victory,"  which  is  the 
costliest  of  all  solutions  because  It  could 
lead  to  "total"  world  war. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  15,  1967) 
Times  Editorial 

In  the  face  of  rising  costs  and  diminishing 
returns  in  Vietnam,  a  rational  debate  over 
United  States  policy  Is,  as  Ambassador  Arthur 
Goldberg  recently  observed,  "Inevitable,  de- 
sirable and  indeed  essential." 

Unfortunately,  the  Administration  does  not 
seem  to  view  so  calmly  the  role  of  dissent 
and  discussion  in  formulating  policy  in  a 
democratic  society.  Instead  of  listening  to  Us 
critics,  the  Administration  often  chooses  to 
attack  or  at  least  to  belittle  them.  Instead  of 
seeking  a  dialogue,  Washington  officials  have 
frequently  Intimated  that  those  who  oppose 
their  Vietnam  policy  are  not  quite  patriotic, 
or  not  quite  bright. 

The  Administration  .  .  .  insinuates  that 
its  critics  are  to  blame  for  Its  own  failures 
and  that  dissent  borders  on  treason.  This,  as 
that  wise  old  sometime-dissenter.  Senator 
George  Aiken  of  Vermont,  has  observed.  Is 
"hitting  below  the  belt." 

Does  no  one  in  the  Administration  realize 
that  a  citizen  who  honestly  believes  his  coun- 
try Is  headed  on  a  disastrous  course  would  be 
acting  In  a  cowardly  as  well  as  unpatriotic 
manner  If  he  did  not  try  by  all  legal  means 
to  set  his  country  right? 

[From  the  New  York  Times  Service, 

Apr.  5,  1966] 

Myths  and  Reauties  in  Saigon 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington.— The  latest  political  agita- 
tion in  South  Vietnam,  with  Its  undertones 
of  rebellion  and  antl-Amerlcanism,  gives  the 
Impression  of  a  new  and  particularly  vicious 
crisis,  but  this  Is  misleading. 

It  may  be  a  crisis — though  it  can  undoubt- 
edly be  handled— and  It  is  vicious,  but  it  is 
certainly  not  new.  The  demonstrations  of 
the  Buddliists  and  the  students  against  the 
Washington  and  Saigon  Governments  are 
not  transforming  the  situation  but  only  ex- 
posing it.  They  are  not  changing  the  politi- 
cal fundamentals,  but  merely  reminding  us 
of  what  they  are. 

The  nub  of  the  American  problem  from 
the  beginning  of  this  adventure  was  the 
fragility  of  the  political  base  from  which  we 
chose  to  operate.  The  present  Saigon  Gov- 
ernment Is  a  coalition  of  military  warlords. 
The  Prime  Minister  in  Saigon,  General  Ky, 
never  really  had  control  over  the  South  Viet- 
namese military  commander  in  the  First 
Corps  Area,  General  Thl,  whose  domain  bor- 
dered on  North  Vietnam. 

The  present  dlfl3culty  aroee  from  the  fact 
that  the  Prime  Minister,  General  Ky,  tried  to 
prove  that  he  had  control  over  the  whole 
country.  President  Johnson  summoned  him 
to  a  dramatic  conference  In  Honolulu.  He 
outlined  a  very  sensible  program  of  socliU 


and  agrarian  reform  for  South  Vietnam  with 
which  General  Ky  agreed.  President  Johnson 
treated  General  Ky  as  the  leader  of  all  of 
South  Vietnam,  knowing  this  was  not  true 
but  hoping  he  could  make  it  true  if  he  said 
so.  But  It  didn't  work. 

It  is  too  bad.  There  should  be  social  reform 
and  there  should  be  a  powerful  central  gov- 
ernment in  Saigon  that  could  bring  it  about, 
but  there  Isn't.  General  Ky  tried  to  prove 
that  there  was.  Inspired  by  all  the  publicity 
and  flattery  of  Honolulu  and  all  the  Johnson- 
Ky  photographs,  he  tried  to  eliminate  his 
rival  in  the  First  Corps  Area,  General  Thl,  and 
the  trouble  started. 

The  Buddhists  and  the  students  took  to  the 
streets  In  support  of  their  deposed  local 
leaders.  The  protests  spread  from  Danang 
in  the  First  Corps  Area  to  Saigon.  The  United 
States  Consul  In  Danang,  Samuel  B.  Thom- 
sen,  had  to  urge  Americans,  including  the 
50,000  U.S.  soldiers  in  Danang,  to  keep  off 
the  streets,  and  even  American  officials  and 
Congressmen  were  advised  to  cancel  their 
proposed  trips  to  Saigon. 

All  this  proves  Is  that  the  political  situa- 
tion is  unchanged,  and  that  the  propaganda 
of  Honolulu  has  not  prevailed  over  the  power 
and  tradition  of  Saigon.  There  is  no  cohesive 
national  spirit  in  that  nation  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  is  no  nation. 

It  is  still  a  tangle  of  competing  Individuals, 
regions,  religions  and  sects,  dominated  by  a 
group  of  military  warlords,  representing  dif- 
ferent regions,  an  army  without  a  country, 
presiding  over  a  people  who  have  been  torn 
apart  by  war  and  dominated  and  exploited 
by  Saigon  for  generations. 

No  doubt  American  power  will  be  able  to 
sustain  the  central  government  of  General 
Ky  in  the  present  crisis,  but  the  more  power 
we  use.  the  more  American  domination  will 
be  resented.  This  Is  the  dilemma.  It  has  been 
there  from  the  beginning,  and  the  latest  po- 
litical struggle  has  merely  brought  the  facts 
to  the  surface. 

The  basis  of  American  Intervention  In  the 
beginning — and  even  of  the  official  American 
thesis  now — Is  that  we  are  in  Saigon  to  sup- 
port a  "government"  and  a  "nation"  against 
external  aggression,  which  that  government 
and  nation  must  win  or  lose  primarily  by 
themselves.  But  there  Is  no  Saigon  gov- 
ernment that  can  govern,  and  no  South 
Vietnamese  "nation"  In  our  understanding 
of  the  word. 

Meanwhile  the  war  goes  on,  unaffected  so 
far  by  the  political  turmoil,  but  there  Is  a 
basic  problem  still  unresolved.  Washington 
is  still  counting  on  a  cohesive  Saigon  gov- 
ernment that  does  not  exist.  It  cannot  coimt 
on  effective  political  or  military  action  by 
the  South  Vietnamese  and  It  Is  not  prepared 
to  produce  the  political  and  military  man- 
power to  take  their  place. 

In  short,  the  Administration  In  Washing- 
ton has  not  adjusted  to  the  facts.  It  has 
not  brought  Its  ends  and  Its  means  Into  line. 
It  has  accepted  the  ends  of  the  "hawks"— 
destruction  of  the  enemy's  forces  but  not 
the  means— and  It  has  accepted  the  ends  of 
the  "doves" — a  negotiated  compromise  but 
not  their  means,  negotiation  with  the  Vlet- 
cong  who  are  doing  most  of  the  enemy  fight- 
ing- ,  , 
So  Washington  Is  In  trouble.  It  is  relying 

on  myths  and  the  only  consolation  of  the 
present  political  demonstrations  Is  that  they 
are  at  least  exposing  the  reality. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  Oct.  1, 

1967] 
U,S,    Must   Negotiate   a   Way    Out   and  It 

Won't    Help   to    Personalize    the    Isstrj 

Against  L.  B.  J. 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

Returning  to  this  country  after  two 
months  In  Vietnam  and  elsewhere,  I  find 
one  striking  change.  There  has  been  a  dra- 
matic hardening  of  temper  against  the 
President  on  Vietnam. 
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What  useful  purpose  this  shift  of  mood 
can  serve  is  not  clear  to  me.  Not  that  I  think 
the  war  Is  going  well.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  United 
States  cannot  achieve  a  military  victory  In 
Vietnam. 

One  measure  of  the  outlook  Is  the  situa- 
tion around  Danang.  For  more  than  two 
years,  that  city  and  Its  environs  have  been  a 
base  for  about  10,000  American  Marines.  The 
Marines  have  been  active  In  the  area  not 
only  militarily,  but  equally  in  civic  action 
programs  designed  to  assert  control  over  the 
local  population. 

Still,  hardly  a  night  goes  by  without  some 
small-scale  enemy  assault  on  the  Marine 
positions.  The  attacks  generally  come  from 
close  In — sometimes  a  mere  1000  yards  away. 
The  attackers  can  come  that  close  only  be- 
cause they  have  the  support  of  the  local 
population. 

This  means  that  our  best  troops  operat- 
ing in  force  in  not  unfavorable  terrain  over 
a  period  of  two  years  have  not  been  able  to 
break  up  the  enemy's  local  support.  At  that 
rate,  I  do  not  think  the  United  States  will 
force  the  other  side  to  fade  away  for  years 
said  years.  And  thus  It  seems  to  me  impera- 
tive that  we  negotiate  our  way  out  of  Viet- 
nam. 

But  negotiating  out,  while  perhaps  pos- 
sible, is  surely  not  easy.  For  openers,  there 
has  to  be  a  halt  In  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  Without  It,  there  will  be  no  talks 
with  the  other  side. 

But  would  there  be  talks  If  the  bombing 
stopped?  The  President  Is  certain  there 
would  not  be.  Some  well-Informed  officials 
aroimd  the  world  disagree.  But  even  they 
acknowledge  that  to  yield  talks,  a  stop  In 
the  bombing  would  have  to  be  managed  with 
great  skill— particularly  as  to  timing. 

The  more  so  because  Hanoi  would  prob- 
ably use  any  bombing  pause  to  rush  new 
supplies  to  Its  forces.  That  would  increase 
the  vulnerability  of  American  troops,  and 
cause  American  commanders,  not  unnat- 
urally, to  demand  resumption  of  bombing. 

To  forestall  these  demands,  American 
troops  would  have  to  be  Insulated  against 
whatever  advantage  the  other  side  might 
take  of  a  bombing  halt.  They  wotild  have  to 
be  less  exposed — which,  at  a  minimum, 
means  pulling  back  from  the  belly-to-belly 
encounter  along  the  Demilitarized  Zone.  But 
deliberately  reUnqulshlng  territory  Is  not 
easy  either. 

Then  there  Is  the  matter  of  political  ob- 
jectives. Since  the  President  has  never  spelled 
these  out  In  detaU,  the  field  has  been  dom- 
inated by  men  in  Washington  and  Saigon 
who  give  the  Impression  that  the  American 
aim  Is  an  antl-Oommunlst  South  Vietnam- 
ese state. 

But  the  other  side  will  negotiate  only  If 
there  Is  some  prospect  that  at  some  time  In 
some  way  Its  political  objectives  can  be  ob- 
tained. Thus  as  a  further  prelude  to  talks, 
Washington  and  Saigon  will  have  to  lower 
their  political  objectives.  They  will  have  to 
open  a  channel  whereby  the  Insurgents  on 
the  other  side  can  re-enter  South  Vietnam- 
ese political  life,  and  maybe  even  come  to 
power. 

These  axe  the  r^'^'^ft^i  arrangements 
which  have  to  be  made  for  negotiations  to 
have  a  chance.  No  President  would  find  the 
course  easy  to  follow;  a  beleaguered  one  least 
of  all. 

And  60,  while  I  think  President  Johnson 
has  made  mistakes,  while  I  think  he  has  been 
led  to  exaggerate  the  strategic  importance 
of  Vietnam  out  of  all  proportion.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  helpful  to  personalize 
the  Issue. 

The  sad  truth  Is  that  for  those  of  us  who 
favor  a  political  settlement  the  beet  hope 
lies  In  support  of  that  part  of  the  President's 
Instinct  which  also  seeks  to  resolve  the  war 
by  negotiations. 


[Prom  the  Saturday  Review,  Oct.  21,  1967] 

The     War     in     Vietnam:     How     We     Can 

End   It 

(By  Theodore  C.  Sorenseni 

I  have  not  previously  spoken  out  publicly 
against  our  course  In  Vietnam.  My  years  In 
the  White  House  made  me  more  conscious 
than  most  private  citizens  of  the  burdens 
our  President  bears,  more  aware  of  his  unique 
access  to  information,  and  more  unwilling 
to  add  fuel  to  the  fires  of  dissension  within 
my  party  and  country.  But  I  believe  that 
the  President's  friends  and  supporters  today 
can  best  serve  him  as  well  as  the  country 
by  speaking  out:  Not  by  offering  oversimpli- 
fied solutions  or  personal  criticism;  not  by 
questioning  anyone's  motives  or  credibility; 
not  by  reflecting  on  the  skill  and  courage 
of  our  fighting  forces;  but  by  helping  to  seek 
before  It  Is  too  late  a  reasonable,  feasible 
course  In  Vietnam  that  offers  some  hope  of 
achieving  an  early  peaceful  settlement — a 
course  with  costs  and  risks  more  proportion- 
ate to  America's  Interests  than  this  present 
avenue  of  expanding  escalation  and  slaugh- 
ter. 

"Your  government  should  understand,"  a 
Russian  diplomat  said  to  me  as  we  lunched 
last  August  in  Moscow,  "that  we  are  obligated 
to  do  for  the  North  Vietnamese  whatever 
they  ask  us  to  do.  If  they  ask  us  to  send 
bombers,  we  will  send  bombers.  If  they  ask 
us  to  send  men.  we  will  send  men."  This 
was  not  delivered  as  a  threat  nor  was  It 
surprisingly  new.  But  It  helped  point  up  for 
me  the  urgency  of  our  stopping  World  War 
III  now  before  It  starts. 

I  realize  that  it  Is  difficult  for  a  great  power 
to  alter  its  course — rbut  the  Soviet  Union 
pulled  its  missiles  out  of  Cuba  { and  received 
world  praise  for  doing  so) .  I  realize  that  it  Is 
difficult  for  our  proud  nation  to  acknowl- 
edge error  instead  of  compounding  It — but 
we  did  exactly  that  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

I  do  not  say  that  we  have  wholly  erred 
In  Vietnam  or'that  we  should  precipitously 
pull  out  our  troops.  Nor  am  I  concerned  here 
with  many  of  the  other  disputes  surround- 
ing that  war.  The  Senate  will  long  debate 
the  legal  basis  for  our  Involvement,  the  al- 
leged choices  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
the  effect  of  the  war  on  our  prestige,  politics 
and  priorities.  Historians  will  long  debate 
over  how  and  why  we  got  Into  Vietnam,  who 
first  breached  the  Geneva  Agreement, 
whether  It  was  originally  a  clvU  war,  whether 
another  President  would  have  acted  dif- 
ferently, whether  Congress  was  consulted 
adequately,  and  whether  the  various  past 
precedents  cited — from  Munich  to  Malaya — 
are  meaningful.  What  concerns  me  now  is 
not  the  past  but  the  future. 
.  What  concerns  me  now  Is  the  prospect  of 
an  endless  war  In  which  the  original  Issues 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  Vietnamese  people) 
will  have  long  been  forgotten.  In  which  each 
gradation  of  American  escalation  will  con- 
tinue to  be  offset  by  more  troops  from  the 
North  and  less  help  from  the  South.  What 
concerns  me  Is  the  prospect  of  a  frustrated, 
aggravated,  bitterly  divided  America.  Irritated 
at  Its  Increasing  Isolation  from  the  world, 
unable  to  accept  Its  inability  to  bring  this 
upstart  to  heel,  under  growing  pressure 
from  a  growing  military  establishment,  con- 
sequently pouring  in  more  men,  bombing 
out  more  targets,  and  finally,  in  desperation, 
mining  or  blockading  the  Haiphong  harbor 
or  even  Invading  the  North  by  means  of  a 
permanent  excursion  across  the  demilitarized 
zone  or  an  "Inchon-type"  landing  behind 
that  front  line.  Then  the  entry  of  Chinese 
and  possibly  Russian  "volunteers"  will  be  a 
very  real  threat  and  possibly — even  without 
our  destroying  North  Vietnamese  dikes, 
bombing  MIG  bases  in  China,  or  occupying 
Hanoi — an  Inevitable  fact,  as  inevitable  as 
the  fact  that  their  entry  will  lead  eventually 
to  a  world-wide  nuclear  war.  The  tragic  Irony 
of  It  Is  that  all  this  could  happen  without 


our  advancing  one  single  step  nearer  to  our 
original  goal  of  a  terror-free  South  Vietnam. 
We  have  already  moved  in  recent  years 
from  limited  countennsurgency  to  all-out 
combat,  from  15,000  advisers  to  500,000 
troops,  from  a  war  fought  largely  by  South 
Vietnamese  forces  in  the  South  to  a  war 
fought  largely  by  American  forces  both  North 
and  South.  Each  stage  of  escalation  has 
brought  a  response  from  the  other  side  re- 
quiring more  escalation,  bringing  a  further 
response  from  the  other  side  requiring  still 
more  escalation.  When  two  doses  of  penicillin 
failed  to  help  the  patient,  we  gave  him  four, 
then  six,  now  eight.  It  is  high  time  we  real- 
ized that  penicillin  is  not  what  this  patient 
needs,  and  more  can  only  poison  him. 

To  be  s'are,  we  cannot  now  lose  the  war. 
We  have  prevented  the  kind  of  large-scale 
North  Vietnamese  assaults  that  might  have 
destroyed  all  hope  for  self-determination  and 
survival  in  the  South.  There  is  no  prospect 
now  that  the  Communists  can  push  our 
forces  into  the  sea  or  impose  their  rule  by 
conquest.  Nor  Is  there  any  prospect  now 
that  we  will  abandon  to  slaughter  those 
South  Vietnamese  who  stood  up  against  a 
Communist  military  takeover.  But  this  coun- 
try has  to  face  the  unaccustomed  and  un- 
comfortable fact  that,  despite  all  the  bril- 
liance and  valor  of  our  fighting  forces,  their 
lives  are  being  given  for  a  war  which — in 
terms  of  achieving  our  total  objectives,  po- 
litical and  moral  as  well  as  military.  In  all 
Asia  as  well  as  Vietnam — we  are  not  "win- 
ning" in  the  traditional  sense  and  cannot 
ever  expect  to  "win." 

We  are  not  "containing"  the  Red  Chini?se 
when  we  create  a  vacuum  on  their  borders 
Into  which  they  will  inexorably  move  unless 
we  stay  forever — when  we  increase  North 
Vietnam's  dependence  on  Chinese  Imports — 
or  when  we  erode  South  Vietnam's  institu- 
tions, traditions,  economy.  Independence, 
and  spirit. 

We  are  not  "winning  the  war  for  men's 
minds"  among  the  South  Vietnamese  people, 
much  less  "pacifying"  their  country,  when  we 
level  their  villRges.  bum  their  crops,  domi- 
nate and  prolong  their  war,  work  primarily 
with  the  privileged  few  entrenched  In  both 
their  military  and  government,  and  place 
half  a  million  free-spending  Americans  into 
that  tiny,  impoverished,  and  now  inflation- 
ridden  country. 

We  are  not  demonstrating  the  futility  of 
Communist  "wars  of  liberation"  to  an  army 
that  soon  returns  to  rule  by  night  those 
areas  from  which  we  have  temporarily  driven 
It;  nor  are  we  deterring  similar  attacks  In 
Thailand  or  elsewhere  when  we  stretch  our 
forces  thin  In  Vietnam. 

We  are  not  "defending  our  national  In- 
terest" when  we  endlessly  divert  more  than 
two  billion  tax  dollars  a  month  away  from 
our  cities  and  schools  and  overseas  friends 
for  a  war  that  much  as  we  dislike  the  word. 
Is  producing  at  best  only  a  stalemate. 

I  read  all  the  predictions  that  victory  Is 
Just  around  the  escalation  corner — but  I 
heard  those  same  predictions  three  and  four 
and  even  flve  years  ago.  I  read  all  the  rosy 
statistics  on  how  many  Communists  we  have 
killed  and  captured  and  induced  to  defect — 
but  still  their  number  keeps  growing,  I  read 
all  the  claims  on  our  bombing  successes  In 
the  North — but  still  the  infiltration  south- 
ward continues.  I  read  all  the  statements 
that  this  is  a  Joint  effort  with  South  Viet- 
nam and  others — but  still  we  are  doing  more 
and  more  of  the  fighting  and  dying.  And, 
finally,  I  read  all  the  assurances  that  neither 
the  Russians  nor  the  Chinese  will  intervene — 
but  at  the  same  time  Washington  experts 
acknowledge  that  neither  Peking  nor  Mos- 
cow could  tolerate  a  North  Vietnamese 
defeat . 

General  Westmoreland  calls  It  a  war  of 
attrition.  That  It  Is — a  war  of  attrition  pit- 
ting American  youth  on  the  Asian  main- 
land against  an  Asian  foe  which  has  not  yet 
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begun  to  tap  Its  Immense  manpower  re- 
serves. Most  of  the  time  that  foe  Is  a  Viet- 
namese guerrilla — a  tough,  cunning,  elusive 
warrior  who  knows  every  hiding  place  In 
his  native  land,  who  Is  fed  and  shielded  by 
the  people  we  are  supposedly  there  to  de- 
fend, and  who  believes  that  someday  his 
children  will  push  out  the  Americans  just  as 
his  elders  pushed  out  the  French. 

Even  If  the  old-fashioned  kind  of  military 
victory  in  Vietnam  were  possible,  It  would 
require  an  indefinite  occupation  of  that 
country  by  American  troops  under  constant 
attack  from  such  guerrillas.  But  such  a  vic- 
tory Is  not  possible  against  an  enemy  that 
keeps  coming  and  fighting,  as  It  has  for 
twenty  years  and  as  it  seemingly  can  for 
twenty  more,  suffering  heavy  casualties  but 
also  inflicting  them,  hiding  in  the  hills  or 
brush,  disappearing  literally  underground 
or  by  mingling  with  civilians,  eluding  our 
"search  and  destroy"  missions  and  then  re- 
turning, controlling  or  terrorizing  virtually 
as  many  villages  and  roads,  and  assassinat- 
ing or  kidnaping  virtually  as  many  South 
Vietnamese  local  leaders,  as  it  did  before  we 
arrived. 

If  countering  this  kind  of  guerrilla  war- 
fare requires,  as  the  Pentagon  has  said,  that 
our  forces  outnumber  theirs  by  a  lopsided 
ratio  of  3  or  4  or  even  10  to  1 — and  If,  in 
addition,  we  must  take  over  the  inunense 
and  unfamiliar  task  of  nonmlUtary  "paci- 
fication," and  do  It  without  a  nonpartisan 
civil  service,  without  the  goodwill  of  the 
people,  without  efTective  land  distribution  or 
respect  for  the  South  Vietnamese  troops  or 
cooperation  from  their  intellectuals — then 
where  do  we  obtain  the  manpower  to  offset 
the  gradual  tapping  of  Communist  reserves? 
Not  from  our  Asian  and  Pacific  allies  who 
have,  on  the  whole,  shown  very  little  enthu- 
siasm for  propping  up  with  their  own  forces 
what  we  have  warned  could  be  the  first  of 
the  falling  dominoes.  Nor  are  there  unlimit- 
ed reserves  still  available  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese army,  whose  brave  but  poorly  paid 
and  dispirited  soldiers  are  still  too  often 
led  by  corrupt  and  politically  controlled  of- 
ficers more  imitative  of  the  Vietcong  in 
brutally  interrogating  civilians  and  prisoners 
than  in  risking  their  own  comfort  in  combat. 
It  is  small  wonder,  then,  that  one  Amer- 
ican military  leader  has  said  that  2,000,000 
US.  troops  will  be  required  to  root  out  the 
terrorists  In  the  South,  village  by  village.  But 
If  the  other  side  keeps  growing  through 
recruitment  and  relnflltratlon,  despite  es- 
calated bombings  and  electronic  barriers, 
even  2,000.000  may  not  be  enough.  And  what 
would  an  American  commitment  of  2.000.000 
men  do  to  our  force  levels  at  home  and 
around  the  world?  What,  finally,  would  it 
do  to  the  South  Vietnamese  themselves? 

"In  the  final  analysis,"  said  President  Ken- 
nedy in  the  fall  of  1963,  "it  Is  their  war.  They 
are  the  ones  who  have  to  win  it  or  lose  It  .  .  . 
the  people  of  Vietnam."  But  as  we  pour  in 
more  troops,  destroying  In  the  process  their 
economic  stability  more  effectively  than  the 
Communists  have  ever  done,  it  has  become 
our  war.  We  have  the  largest  fighting  force. 
We  suffer  the  largest  fatalities.  The  South 
Vietnamese  people,  weary  after  twenty  years 
of  warriors  and  foreigners,  divided  by  rival 
sects  and  provincial  politics,  seem  simul- 
taneously to  resent  and  prefer  our  taking 
over  their  battle.  Many  of  the  young  leaders 
and  scholars  upon  whom  the  country's  lib- 
eration must  ultimately  depend  are  reported 
openly  cynical  and  skeptical  of  the  American 
presence.  The  present  military  government 
with  which  we  are  Identified — now  popularly 
elected  but  still  far  from  universally  ac- 
cepted— seems  Incapable  of  understanding 
any  real  opposition  or  dissent,  and  Incapable 
of  undertaking  any  serious  land  reforms  or 
serious  peace  negotiations. 


[Prom  Newsweek,  Nov.  20,  1967] 

AMERICA  IN  Asia 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

The  war  would  be  over  sooner,  said  the 
President  recently,  if  the  country  would  unite 
behind  him.  He  meant  that  our  opponents 
wotild  stop  fighting  If  they  lost  hope  that  in 
1968  Lyndon  Johnson  would  be  ousted  and 
some  sort  of  dove  elected. 

I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  our  opponents 
have  staked  everything  on  an  American 
Presidential  election.  No  doubt  they  are  en- 
couraged by  the  polls  and  by  the  dissenters. 

The  issue  which  keeps  the  Vietnamese 
fighting  with  Soviet  and  Chinese  support  is 
a  conviction  that  we  intend  to  hold  and 
consolidate  our  massive  military  lodgment 
in  Southeast  Asia.  The  Vietnamese  will  fight 
on.  In  the  open  or  by  terrorism,  as  long  as 
they  believe  that  American  military  power 
will  remain  In  Indochina.  Moreover,  if  Hanoi 
were  In  a  state  of  collapse.  China  and  Russia 
singly  or  combined  would  probably  inter- 
vene. For  the  fundamental  Issue  in  the  war 
Is  whether  a  non-Asian  power,  formerly 
Prance  and  now  the  United  States,  shall  hold 
a  military  base  on  the  Asian  continent. 

To  be  sure  there  is  the  pledge  made  in 
Manila  that,  once  our  alms  have  been 
achieved,  we  shall  withdraw.  But  this  Is  not 
generally  believed.  The  Asians  believe  that 
we  mean  to  stay.  They  argue  that  our  aims 
can  never  be  achieved,  not  even  if  Ho  Chi 
Minh  surrendered.  Our  alms  are  impossible 
to  achieve  without  our  permanent  military 
presence.  So  they  believe  that  we  Intend  to 
remain  in  South  Vietnam. 

PROBLEM    AND   PROPOSAL 

For  the  time  will  never  come  when  there 
is  a  government  in  Saigon  which  Is  antl- 
Communlst,  antl-Chlnese,  pro-American,  and 
yet  not  dependent  on  the  presence  of  Ameri- 
can military  forces.  Because  the  official  John- 
son war  objectives  would  be  lost  if  we  with- 
drew, the  Johnson  declarations  about  with- 
drawal are  not  generally  believed. 

The  conclusion  I  draw  from  all  this  is  that 
until  and  unless  we  deal  with  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  stay  In 
Vietnam,  and,  if  not,  how,  when  and  where 
we  are  prepared  to  pull  back  our  military 
power,  we  are  avoiding  the  real  problem.  The 
real  problem  will  not  be  solved  by  bombing, 
even  if  we  flatten  Hanoi  and  Haiphong.  The 
problem  cannot  be  solved  by  ceasing  to  bomb 
unless  it  becomes  clear  that  we  are  also  pre- 
pared to  negotiate  about  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  a  great  military  disengagement 
from  the  continent. 

If  we  decide  to  pull  back  our  military 
forces  from  Indochina,  the  ob\-ious  place  to 
stand  In  the  South  Pacific  is  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Australia,  The  defense  of  Australia 
is  a  commitment  about  which  there  can  be 
no  dispute  among  Americans.  Australia  is 
moreover  a  secure  and  invulnerable  base 
against  any  sort  of  aggression,  short  of  nu- 
clear war  with  ballistic  missiles.  As  to  that, 
the  defense  of  Australia  against  a  nuclear 
attack  Is  the  same  as  the  defense  of  the 
United  States.  For  we  must  and  almost  cer- 
tainly would  treat  an  attack  on  Australia 
as  if  it  were  an  attack  on  Ohio, 

This  proposal  raises  two  questions  about 
which  all  of  us  will  wish  to  clarify  our  minds. 
The  first  Is  the  question  of  prestige.  To 
negotiate  a  pullback  of  our  power  is  to 
acknowledge  that  we  have  not  won  a  war. 
How  will  such  an  admission  affect  our  repu- 
tation and  our  influence?  The  answer  Is  that 
we  shall  have  to  pay  some  price  for  the  mis- 
take of  Involving  ourselves  in  a  war  for  ends 
which  cannot  be  achieved  by  the  means 
which  we  are  willing  and  able  to  use. 

RESPECT    AND    GOODWILL 

This  will  no  doubt  affect  Lyndon  John- 
son's reputation.  But  I  do  not  think  It  will 
have  a  lasting  effect  on  the  reputation  of 


America.  For  an  admission  that  the  Ameri- 
can land  war  in  Asia  must  be  terminated 
without  victory  will  not  necessarily  diminish 
for  long  and  may  indeed  enhance  the  respect 
and  goodwill  which  the  world  has  for  the 
American  nation.  In  any  event,  nothing  un- 
pleasant can  be  avoided  by  compounding 
the  mistake  instead  of  correcting  it. 

The  other  question  which  a  puUback  to 
Australia  raises  is  whether  we  can  then  play 
our  necessary  part  In  the  affairs  of  the  Pa- 
cific and  of  Asia. 

In  my  view  Vietnam  is  a  particularly  in- 
secure place  in  wlilch  to  base  our  powei'  in 
the  Pacific  region.  The  Asian  mainland  can 
never  be  secure  for  America.  There  are  too 
many  Asians.  Vietnam  is  not  In  fact  a  good 
forward  base  but  a  hostage  to  the  unpre- 
dictable turmoil  of  the  emerging  Asian 
peoples. 

Our  real  foothold  on  the  Asian  continent 
should  be  the  friendship  and  mutual  in- 
terest of  the  Asian  powers,  most  particularly 
the  friendship  of  Japan  and  India  and  Indo- 
nesia and  the  Philippines,  and  eventually  of 
China.  Tills  would  mean,  let  us  be  quite  clear 
about  It,  that  the  future  and  the  destiny  of 
the  Asian  continent  would  be.  as  It  should 
be,  determined  by  the  Asians  themselves. 
Once  we  have  conformed  our  policy  to  this 
principle,  we  shall  be  living  in  the  modern 
world. 

[Prom  Newsweek,  Oct.  23,  1967] 

The  Tax  Revolt 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

The  revolt  against  the  surtax  proposal 
made  by  the  Administration  in  order  to 
control  inflation  by  reducing  demand  marks 
the  end  of  one  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
war. 

Two  years  ago,  when  the  President  decided 
to  commit  the  country  to  the  battlefield 
in  Vietnam,  he  realized,  of  course,  that  such 
a  war  would  not  be  popular.  At  most  it 
would  be  accepted.  He  took  as  the  cardinal 
rule  of  his  conduct  of  the  war  a  determina- 
tion to  make  It  as  painless  and  as  invisible 
as  possible  to  the  mass  of  the  nation.  He 
assured  the  poor  and  their  friends  the  re- 
formers that  the  country  was  rich  enough 
to  wage  war  and  also  to  build  "The  Gre.it 
Society"  at  the  same  time.  So  he  avoided 
levying  new  taxes  to  pay  for  the  war.  He 
escalated  the  military  effort  gradually  and 
drew  upon  stockpiles.  He  avoided  a  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  reserves.  For  that  would  have 
disturbed  and  angered  many  influential 
young  men  and  their  families.  He  allowed 
the  draft  to  be  administered  so  that  with 
rare  exceptions  the  more  gifted  and  the  more 
well-to-do  escaped  military  service,  or  at 
least  found  safe  havens  within  it.  And  he 
allowed  his  Administration  to  set  an  exam- 
ple In  which  it  was  not  fashionable  or  oblig- 
atory, as  it  has  been  In  every  other  war, 
to  go  on  active  military  service.  As  a  result, 
the  war.  while  It  has  never  been  popular, 
has  been  kept  sufficiently  remote  and  im- 
personal for  most  Americans  families.  They 
have  allowed  the  Administration  to  conduct 
it  as  best  it  could  by  wheeling  and  dealing 
with  the  Chiefs  of  Staflf,  the  Pentagon,  the 
hawks  and  the  doves  in  Congress. 

SHATTERED    ILLUSION 

The  painless,  nonsacrlficlal  phase  of  the 
war  came  to  an  end  a  few  months  ago.  The 
Negro  insurrection  In  the  cities  shattered  the 
illusion  that  the  country  could  fight  a  big 
war  in  Asia  and  construct  a  good  society  at 
the  same  time.  Then,  as  the  costs  of  the  war 
rose.  It  became  clear  that  there  would  be 
inflation,  a  credit  stringency  and  economic 
disorder  unless  the  Americans  at  home  were 
prepared  to  begin  to  make  sacrifices. 

They  could  pay  more  Federal  taxes  and 
thus  have  less  money  to  spend  for  them- 
selves.  Or   they   could   compel    the   Federal 
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government  to  spend  less— to  spend  less  on 
distance  for  the  poor,  on  assistimce  to  for- 
eieners  in  the  underdeveloped  nations,  on 
education,  on  the  race  to  the  moon,  on  su- 
personic airplanes,  and  on  the  lavish  ac- 
QUirenients  of  the  war  itself. 

ConiTess.  which  certainly  represents  a 
ereat  mass  of  vocal  opinion,  is  Insisting  that 
before  the  taxpayers  are  asked  for  anything 
more  the  Federal  expenditures  for  the  Great 
Society  and  for  foreign  aid  should  be  cut 
to  the  bone.  This  means  in  fact  that  the 
sacrifices  required  by  the  war  shall  fall  first 
upon  those  who  have  the  least  political  in- 
fluence upon  the  poor  at  home  and  abroad. 
It  is  not  a  noble  stance.  But  it  has  always 
been  naive  and  deceptive  to  think  that  noble 
sentiments  would  be  evoked  in  this  kind  of 
,rar  conducted  in  this  kind  of  way. 

CONFLICTING    TASKS 

The  President  has  led  the  country  into  a 
dilemma  where  it  must  choose  between  the 
continuing  enlargement  of  the  war  and  seri- 
ous measures  to  deal  with  the  vast  and  seeth- 
in 


iijfe  and  urgent  internal  problems  of  the 
country.  Even  if  money  could  be  made  avail- 
able for  both,  which  as  a  practical  matter 
of  politics  under  a  popular  government  is 
impossible,  there  Is  not  enough  moral  energy, 
vi-ill  and  purpose  and  attention,  in  the  lead- 
ership of  the  nation  to  carry  out  the  two 
conflicting  tasks  at  home  and  abroad. 

Thus  it  has  in  fact  happened  that  the 
war  has  displaced  the  internal  needs  of  the 
country.  Having  been  neglected,  our  troubles 
have  started  to  fester.  Perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant consequences  is  that  because  the 
war  was  sold  to  the  people  as  a  painless  war, 
In  its  early  stages  as  an  exercise  in  profes- 
sional war  making,  as  quite  compatible  with 
our  highest  aspir.ations  for  a  good  society, 
the  showdown  and  the  reckoning  which  have 
now  taken  place  are  producing  an  increas- 
ingly virulent  popular  dissent.  The  polls  are 
a  mere  Indication  and  do  not  describe  the 
quality  and  depth  of  the  feeling  of  having 
been  misled  and  having  been  had.  In  our 
times  there  has  been  no  parallel  In  any  other 
war  in  respect  to  any  other  President. 

It  is  a  bad  and  dangerous  situation  when 
a  great  power  in  this  anarchic  world  finds 
itself  without  leadership  which  It  fully  trusts 
and  in  which  it  has  confidence. 


The  international  order  which  evolved 
since  the  Middle  Ages,  the  order  Imposed  and 
managed  bv  the  Western  great  powers,  has 
been  shattered.  There  are  some  who  think 
we  can  return  to  that  old  order,  with  the 
United  States  replacing  the  Great  Britain  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  But  all  who  think 
this,  President  Johnson  and  Secretary  Rusk 
and  Mr.  Nixon  for  example,  merely  com- 
pound the  confusion  and  anarchy  of  the  in- 
ternational order.  It  is  a  naive  illusion  that 
1967  is  1939,  that  Southeast  Asia  Is  Western 
Europe,  that  Mao  Tse-tung  Is  Hitler  and  that 
Lyndon  Johnson  is  Churchill.  It  is  not  pro- 
ducing a  firm  and  free  international  order 
but  the  largest  quagmire  in  which  this  coun- 
try has  ever  floundered. 

tTNPOPTJLARITT 

The  best  that  can  be  said  for  President 
Johnson  is  that  the  other  leaders  of  great 
powers  are  also  in  trouble.  The  Gallup  polls 
are  bad  reading  in  Paris,  London.  Moscow. 
New  Delhi  and  Peking.  This  general  un- 
popularity of  the  governments  of  great  pow- 
ers throws  light  on  the  problem.  But  It  does 
not  explain  awav  what  has  happened  In 
Washington.  More  is  expected  and  more  Is 
demanded  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  than  from  any  other  head  of  govern- 
ment. For  the  United  States  is  incomparably 
the  most  powerful  country  in  the  world. 
Moreover  the  original  purpose  of  America 
has  created  hopes  and  expectations  In  the 
hearts  of  men  everywhere.  The  original  voca- 
tion and  destiny  of  the  American  people  has 
been,  not  that  they  should  rule  the  world, 
but,  that  they  should  provide  an  example  of 
how  men  can  live  in  freedom. 

The  dislike  and  distrust  of  Johnson's 
America  is  harsh.  It  stems  In  the  last 
analysis,  I  believe,  from  a  feeling  of  having 
been  let  down.  There  Is  a  growing  belief 
that  Johnson's  America  Is  no  longer  the  his- 
toric America,  that  It  is  a  bastard  empire 
which  relies  on  superior  force  to  achieve  its 
purposes,  and  is  no  longer  providing  an  ex- 
ample of  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  a 
free  society.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  envy,  fear, 
rivalry  in  the  worldwide  anti-Johnsonlsm. 
But  the  inner  core  of  this  sentiment  is  a 
feeling  of  betrayal  and  abandonment.  It  Is 
a  feeling  that  the  American  promise  has  been 
betrayed  and  abandoned. 


I 


(From  Newsweek,  Oct.  9.  1967] 
The  American  Promise 
(By  Walter  Llppmann) 
After  a  summer  in  Europe,  when  for  the 
most  part  I  sat  back  and  watched.  I  am  im- 
pressed with  how  much  Americans  and  Euro- 
peans are  involved  in  the  same  predicament. 
For  us  all  the  world  is  disorderly  and  danger- 
ous, ungoverned  and   apparently  ungovern- 
able. Everywhere  there  Is  great  anxiety  and 
bewilderment.   This   general   concern   about 
the  threat  of  atomic  war.  of  revolution  and 
counter-revolution    is    suffused    by    almost 
evervbortv's  preoccupation  with  the  dlfllcult 
business  "of  living  in  the  modern  age. 

The  governments  of  the  more  advanced 
countries,  those  which  have  outgrown  the 
first  illusions  of  liberation  and  independence, 
are  all  of  them  unpopular  governments.  For 
thev  are  falling  to  cope  with  disorders  abroad 
and  with  trouble  at  home.  In  the  more- 
developed  countries.  Communist  as  well  as 
non-Communist,  there  are  no  great  sustain- 
ing, unlfjing  and  Inspiring  beliefs,  no 
schemes  of  salvation  and  no  ardent  promises 
of  better  things  to  come. 

This  dustv  outlook  marks,  I  believe,  the 
historic  fact  that  we  are  living  through  the 
closing  chapters  of  the  established  and  tra- 
dltlon.^1  wav  of  life.  We  are  in  the  early  be- 
ginnings of  a  struggle,  which  will  probably 
last  for  generation.?,  to  remake  our  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  not  a  good  time  for  politicians.  It 
is  a  time  for  prophets  and  leaders  and  ex- 
plorers and  inventors  and  pioneers,  and  for 
those  who  are  willing  to  plant  trees  for  their 
children  to  sit  under. 


INEFFECTIVENESS 

This  feeling  Is  accentuated  by  the  spec- 
tacular Ineffectiveness  of  President  Johnson's 
resort  to  military  force.  After  years  of  strug- 
gle the  greatest  military  power  on  earth  finds 
Itself  unable  to  bend  to  its  will  a  small  and 
backward  people.  Our  hawks  ascribe  this  lack 
of  military  success  to  the  official  strategy  of 
wounding  but  not  killing  the  adversary.  The 
performance  in  Vietnam  would  be  a  military 
scandal  were  it  not  a  demonstration,  which 
Is  of  enormous  historic  significance,  that  the 
firepower  of  modern  weaponry  can  annihilate 
an  adversary  or  neutralize  him  but  It  can- 
not bend  him  to  its  will. 

As  against  the  military  muddle  in  Vietnam 
there  Is,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  tremendous 
example  o"f  the  American  way  of  life.  An 
irresistible  tide  cf  Americanization  is  flood- 
ing the  world  with  our  airplanes  and  com- 
puters and  supermarkets,  our  household  ap- 
pliances, with  ready-made  clothing,  with 
mechanical  entertainment,  carrying  along 
with  It  what  Is  convenient  and  pleasant  In 
our  lives  and  also  much  of  our  vulgarity. 

The  fact  of  our  example  is  greater  than  the 
force  of  our  arms.  If  only  we  realized  this,  if 
only  we  were  governed  by  men  who  realized 
that  the  age  of  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  Is 
over,  we  might  begin  to  pull  ourselves  out  of 
the  quagmire. 

[Prom  Newsweek,  May  23,   1966] 

The  Painless  War 

(By  Walter  Llppmannl 

Once  again  the  calculations  about  the  war 

In  Vietnam  have  proved  to  be  wrong,  and 


once  again,  therefore,  the  President  finds 
himself  having  to  make  very  hard  declsionB. 
How  much  and  in  what  way  shall  he  agree  to 
enlarge  and  extend  the  war?  Although  the 
American  troops  have  won  a  number  of  local 
battles,  onlv  those  who  are  completely 
drugged  bv  official  briefings  avoid  recogniz- 
ing that  the  quarter  of  a  mUlion  troops  al- 
ready in  Vietnam  are  unable  to  win  the  war 
and  to  compel  the  adversary  to  negotiate.  The 
current  calculation  Is  that  the  present  quar- 
ter of  a  million  soldiers  will  have  to  be  al- 
most doubled  and  that  the  bombing  will 
have  to  be  increased  greatly.  There  Is  Uttle 
assurance  and  Indeed  little  hope  that  even 
this  will  be  decisive,  and  there  Is  no  expecta- 
tion that  the  coming  escalation  will  bring  us 
anv  nearer  to  a  solution. 

Nevertheless,  the  new  phase  will  mark  a 
change  in  the  character  of  the  war.  We  have 
come  to  the  end  of  the  kind  of  war  which 
President  Johnson  has  hoped  would  yield  a 
success  in  Indochina  without  demanding  un- 
popular sacrifices  from  the  American  people. 
As  late  as  January  of  this  year,  the  President 
believed  he  could  succeed  by  waging  a  very 
limited  war:  a  war  with  few  casualties,  a 
war  that  required  no  calling  up  of  the 
reserves  no  drastic  cutback  of  civilian  pro- 
grams, no  increase  of  taxes  and  no  inflation 

of  prices.  . 

For  the  American  people  as  a  whole,  tne 
war  was  to  be  so  painless  that  business  and 
pleasure  could  go  on  as  usual. 

HIDDEN    COSTS 

It  is  now  becoming  clear  that  the  war  haa 
been  made  to  seem  painless  because  its  true 
costs  have  been  concealed.  In  the  military 
buildup   the   policy   has   been   to   deploy  in 
Vietnam  mainlv  professional  soldiers  and  to 
replenish  them  by  drawing  trained  men  from 
all  the  other  armed  forces  which  are  in  Eu- 
rope and  around  the  world.  This  policy  of 
cannibalizing  the  military  establishment  has 
made  It  possible  to  avoid  calling  up  the  re- 
serves of  trained  men.  It  has  also  meant  that 
the  casualties  and  other  miseries  of  the  war 
have  fallen  upon  professional   soldiers  who 
are  most  prepared  to  accept  them,  and  upon 
voung  and  Inarticulate  draftees. 
"   The  same  device  has  softened  the  economic 
Impact  of  the  war.  The  reason  why  the  Ad- 
ministration  has  been  able  to   escalate  the 
war     without     ereatly     Increasing     defense 
spending,  is  that  in  very  large  measure  It  has 
been   drawing   on   accumulated   stocks.   But 
now  as  It  becomes  nece.ssary  to  replenish  the 
stocks,  the  real  economic  costs  will  have  to 
be  translated  into  expenditures. 

-The  official,  and  the  essentially  mislead- 
ing Administration  argument  has  been  that 
de%nfe  expenditures,  despite  the  war.  are 
not  much  higher  than  last  year  and  are  in 
fact  lower  than  In  several  previous  years-- 
7  7  per  cent  of  the  gross  national  product 
this  year  as  compared  with  7.5  per  cent  In 
the  first  half  of  1965. 

Mr  Walter  Heller,  the  former  chairman  of 
the  Courcll  of  Economic  Advisers,  said  in  a 
notable  speech  on  May  2  that  these  figures 
■•mask  the  important  economic  fact  that 
the  rate  of  spendlne  today  is  some  S5  billion 
above  its  rate  iust  ten  m.onths  ago.  Allowing 
for  various  multiplier  effects,  this  means  that 
the  added  impact  of  Vietnam  since  ]f\^^- 
mer  accounts  for  something  over  S15  billion 
of  the  current  demand  In  the  US.  economy. 


DWINDLING  INVENTORIES 

In  the  April  issue  of  Fortune  magazine 
there  appears  a  cost  analysis  of  the  Viet- 
namese war  made  by  a  group  of  unofficial 
economists:  "In  the  early  phases  of  any  war, 
the  Defense  Department  can  hold  down  ex- 
penditures bv  drawing  upon  existing  forces 
and  supplies,  just  as  a  business  firm  can 
temporarily  reduce  cash  outlays  by  letting 
inventories  dwindle  ...  the  war  reserve  of 
■combat  consumables'  has  been  drawn  down 
the  war  has  required  only  moderate  In- 
cremental expenditures  ...  but  as  deliveries 
roll   In   and   the   armed  forces   expand,   ex- 
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penditures  will  begin  to  catch  up  with  the 
war's  far  from  moderate  costs  .  .  .  Secretary 
McNamara  can  cut  somewhat  further  than  he 
already  has  into  programs  not  directly  con- 
nected with  the  war.  But  not  very  far:  his 
options  for  deferring  expenditures  in  fiscal 
1967  have  been  pretty  well  used  up." 

We  have  come  within  sight  of  whdt  can  be 
accomplished  by  cannibalizing  the  exist- 
ing forces  for  the  buildup  In  Vietnam,  of 
what  can  be  done  by  drawing  on  existing 
military  stocks  and  manpower. 

Thus,  we  are  at  the  end  of  the  painless 
war.  The  hope  of  January,  that  the  war  could 
be  won  without  Increasing  sacrifices,  has 
been  dashed  on  the  hard  realities. 

For  the  President  has  committed  us  to  a 
war  In  Asia  for  an  unattainable  objective — 
for  the  creation.  In  a  land  torn  by  revolution, 
on  a  continent  seething  with  revolution,  of 
a  secure,  free,  pro-American  government 
which  Is  accepted  and  supported  by  the 
people. 

[Prom   the   Washington    (D.C.)    Post, 

May  23. 1967] 

A  Collision  Course 

(By  Walter  Llppnmnn) 

The  President  denies  that  he  has  put  us  on 
a  collision  course  with  Red  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  this  he  Is  relying  upon  his 
ability  to  guess  correctly  how  far  he  can  go 
In  North  Vietnam  without  bringing  on 
Chinese  Intervention.  He  feels  he  is  able  to 
Judge  Just  what  targets  he  can  hit  before  the 
big  Communist  powers  decide  to  hit  back. 
This  la  a  kind  of  Russian  roulette.  The  Presi- 
dent believes  that  he  can  discriminate  be- 
tween those  targets  which  he  can  hit  with 
safety  and  thcsj  which  he  cannot  hit  with 
safety. 

This  Is  a  deadly  guessing  game.  Yet  It  has 
become  the  center  of  the  Johnson  strategy .  It 
would  be  less  g^lddy  and  nerve-wracking  H 
It  were  not  for  the  fact  that  It  was  played 
once  before,  and  played,  moreover,  by  some 
of  the  same  men  who  are  playing  It  now. 
This  was  In  the  Korean  War.  Some  of  the 
President's  principal  advisers  are  the  same 
men  who  guessed  wrong  In  the  Korean  War. 
They  could  not  then  believe  that  If  General 
MacArthur  carried  the  war  Into  North  Korea 
and  to  the  Yalu  River  that  the  Chinese  would 
Intervene.  The  Indian  Ambassador  In  Wash- 
ington passed  along  a  message  from  the 
Indian  Ambassador  In  Peking  warning  the 
United  States  Government  that  a  movement 
to  the  Yalu  would  set  off  Chinese  Interven- 
tion. The  Indian  Ambassador's  name  was 
Panlkar.  and  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  diplo- 
mats in  the  Service.  But  the  State  Depart- 
ment dismissed  his  warning,  and  the  ever 
witty  bureaucrats  called  him  "Panicky 
Panlkar."  Not  long  after  that  the  United 
States  army  suffered  one  of  Its  worst  military 
disasters. 

It  does  not,  of  course,  follow  th:»t  the 
Korean  experience  will  be  repeated.  But  the 
fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  It  may  be  re- 
peated. This  Is  because  President  Johnson  has 
allowed  the  Issue  of  the  Vietnam  war  to  be- 
come a  test  of  whether  the  United  States  Is 
to  continue  to  be  a  military  power  on  the 
Asian  mainland.  The  President  Is  acting 
through  a  puppet  regime  In  Saigon  supported 
by  troops  and  enormous  sea  and  air  power. 

The  most  Important  recent  development 
from  the  other  side  of  the  struggle  has  been 
the  warning  that  the  two  Communist 
powers  are  resolved  not  to  let  us  win  the 
kind  of  military  victory  which  President 
Johnson's  new  war  alms  call  for.  No  one  can 
pretend  to  know  at  Just  what  point  In  the 
escalation  the  Chinese  and  the  Soviet  Union 
win  in  fact  Intervene.  But  what  we  do  know 
is  that  President  Johnson  has  war  alms  In 
Asia  that  cannot  b«  achieved  against  the 
offensive  power  of  China  and  of  Russia.  That 
Is  why  he  iB  on  a  collision  course. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Apr.   18,  1967] 

The  Escalating  War 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

Returning  from  what  must  have  been  a 
most  welcome  change  at  Punta  del  Este.  the 
President  Is  back  again  with  Vietnam. 

It  can  be  argued  that  here  on  the  home 
front,  he  has  made  some  gains.  He  has  ob- 
tained the  approval  of  Sen.  Brooke  and  a 
certain  amount  of  approval  from  Gov.  Rom- 
ney.  As  of  now  the  Republican  Party  will  not 
run  In  1968  as  an  anti-war  party.  And  If  Mr. 
Nixon  prevails,  the  RepubUcans  will  outbid 
the  Democrats  in  their  support  of  Lyndon 
Johnson.  The  onlv  fly  In  the  ointment  Is  that 
no  matter  what  the  RepubUcan  politicians 
say  about  the  war.  many  voters  will  turn  to 
the  Republican  Party,  as  they  did  In  1952, 
because  there  Is  no  other  alternative  to  a 
DemocraUc  President  who  has  proved  that 
he  cannot  make  peace.  There  are  enough 
reservations  and  qualifications  In  Gov.  Rom- 
ney's  speech  to  provide  the  Republican  can- 
didate with  all  the  openings  he  would  need 
if  he  really  intended  to  end  the  war  by  nego- 
tiation. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  situation  In  Southeast  Asia  has  wors- 
ened. First  and  foremost,  as  we  now  know 
with  almost  complete  certainty,  the  Soviets 
and  the  Chinese  have  worked  out  an  arrange- 
ment to  facilitate  the  supplying  of  North 
Vietnam  across  Chinese  territory.  This  sup- 
ply line  cannot  be  interrupted  except  at  a 
direct  risk  of  world  war. 

Two  or  three  months  ago  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  have  seemed  unlikely.  For  the 
Slno-Sovtet  quarrel  was  very  bitter,  and  Ha- 
noi gave  signs  of  being  much  weakened  and 
alarmed.  There  appeared  to  have  been  a 
shift  in  the  balance  of  power  which  was  In- 
ducing Hanoi  to  offer  a  peace  conference  in 
return  of  a  cessation  of  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  It  is  now  clear  that  Hanoi's  atti- 
tude has  hardened  and  sharpened,  and  the 
probable  reason  for  this  Is  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
can  now  count  on  reenforcements  of  food 
and  material  and.  If  necessary,  manpower 
from  the  whole  Communist  world. 

A  measure  of  how  the  situation  has  wors- 
ened can  be  found  in  some  remarks  made  by 
Gen.  Westmoreland  last  week.  He  said  that 
he  knew  of  no  better  way  to  win  the  war 
than  to  "go  on  bleeding"  our  adversary.  The 
spectacle  of  an  American  commander  com- 
mitted by  his  government  to  a  war  of  attri- 
tion on  the  Asian  mainland,  committed  to 
spending  American  lives  In  some  exchange 
ratio  against  Asian  lives.  Is  a  startling  il- 
lustration of  what  has  happened  to  Ameri- 
can military  and  diplomatic  leadership  In 
this  war.  Imagine  Gen.  MacArthur.  Gen. 
Elsenhower,  Gen.  Rldgway,  Gen.  Bradley, 
imagine  any  of  the  military  leaders  and 
thinkers  in  our  history  being  placed  in  a  po- 
sition where  the  defense  of  freedom  on  the 
globe  depended  on  matching  American  lives 
against  the  manpower  of  Asia ! 

The  situation  has  worsened  also  in  South 
Vietnam.  There  are  many  Indications  that 
Marshal  Ky  and  his  Junta  expect  to  "legit- 
imatize" their  dictatorship  in  the  elections 
being  held  in  the  unoccupied  parts  of  South 
Vietnam.  Having  done  this,  they  appear  to  be 
determined  to  use  their  new  political  power 
to  prevent  serious  negotiations  either  with 
the  Vletcong  or  with  Hanoi.  Mr.  Johnson  Is 
riding  a  tiger  and  he  will  find  It  difficult 
to  dismount. 

As  there  Is  the  worsened  prospect  of  nego- 
tiations among  the  Vietnamese,  as  the  chan- 
nels have  been  opened  for  Indefinite  escala- 
tion from  the  Communist  side,  the  outlook 
is  that  the  scale  of  the  war  in  men.  money, 
and  casualties  will  expand  Indefinitely.  Mr. 
Nixon,  Sen.  Brooke,  even  Gov.  Romney,  are 
quite  mistaken  If  they  think  that  the  resist- 
ance of  the  Communists  Is  being  fed  by  the 
American  dissenters.  No  doubt  they  like  to 


hear  the  American  dissent  and  they  find  It 
encouraging.  What  is  feeding  the  war  is  the 
large  Industrial  potential  of  the  Soviet  bloc, 
the  inexhaustible  reserves  of  Asian  man- 
power, and  the  determination  not  to  let  the 
United  States  Install  Itself  on  the  mainland 
of  Asia. 

It  Is  no  contribution  to  this  grim  situa- 
tion to  pretend  that  the  only  alternatives 
open  to  us  are  either  to  scuttle  and  run  or 
to  escalate  to  the  brink  of  total  war.  It  is 
not  true  that  there  are  no  other  alternatives 
and  that  President  Johnson,  because  he  ap- 
p>ears  to  be  between  two  extreme  positions, 
is  therefore  following  the  only  course  that 
is  open  to  us. 

There  are  other  courses  than  the  present 
course  which  entails  the  occupation  and 
pacification  of  all  of  South  Vietnam  by  the 
Americans.  They  are  all  variants  of  a  strategy 
which  would  limit  our  commitment  and  re- 
duce the  objectives  which  our  troops  must 
achieve.  The  fatal  objection  to  the  adoption 
of  a  defensive  and  holding  strategy,  awaiting 
the  time  when  general  negotiations  become 
possible,  is  that  this  limited  strategy  cannot 
be  pictured  as  a  triumphant  victory.  It  can- 
not be  painted  up  to  look  like  something 
which  Is  not.  This  Is  Intolerable  at  the  White 
House  which  Is.  so  far.  unwilling  to  accept  the 
liquidation  of  an  endless  war  If  It  Is  not  made 
to  seem  like  an  heroic  and  victorious  ending. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Jan.  17,  1967] 

Alternatives 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

Addressing  Congress  last  Tuesday  the 
President  appeared  as  a  sad  and  compassion- 
ate man  who.  having  taken  his  stand  in 
Vietnam,  was  determined  to  persist,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  cost.  The  picture  Is  mlsle.idlng. 
For  It  leaves  out  the  fact  that  the  President  Is 
confronted  with  great  new  decision.?.  Last 
Tuesday's  picture  implied  that  the  military 
situation  is  stable.  It  is  in  fact  very  fluid. 

The  new  decisions  which  have  still  to  be 
made  turn  on  the  probability  that  our  troops 
have  prevented  a  military  victory  over  the 
Saigon  government  by  Its  northern  and 
southern  enemies.  The  hopeful  obsencrs 
among  us  argue  that  this  success  over  the 
main  forces  of  the  enemy  will  be  followed 
by  the  weakening  of  the  Vletcong  rebellion 
and  the  pacification  of  the  whole  of  South 
Vietnam  by  South  Vietnamese — as  Ambassa- 
dor Lodge  has  put  it.  by  "the  South  Vietnam 
regular  army,  the  regional  forces,  the  popuLir 
forces,  the  South  Vietnam  police,  police  field 
forces." 

Neither  Gen.  Westmoreland  nor  Ambassa- 
dor Lodge  takes  the  view  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  will  pacify  South  Vietnam 
quickly.  They  are  thinking  of  a  long  period 
of  guerrilla  warf.are  and  terrorism  and 
sabotage— up  to  ten  years  of  it.  Other  com- 
petent observers,  who  take  a  grimmer  view 
of  the  strength  of  the  rebellion  and  of  the 
weakness  of  the  Saigon  regime,  believe  that 
if  in  fact  South  Vietnam  is  to  be  pacified, 
the  task  will  have  to  be  performed  by  the 
United  States. 

If  they  are  right,  then  the  President  Is 
going  to  have  to  make  new  and  tremendous 
decisions.  He  will  not  be  able,  as  he  Implied 
In  his  address  to  Congress.  Just  to  grit  his 
teeth  and  persist  In  what  he  Is  doing.  He  will 
have  to  decide  whether  to  conquer  and 
occupy  the  whole  of  South  Vietnam — not 
merely  to  repel  the  military  intruders  from 
the  North,  but  to  suppress  the  rebellion  In 
the  South,  and  then  to  run  the  country 
until  a  new  South  Vietnamese  society  can 
be  put  together. 

To  commit  ourselves  to  this  task  would 
be.  however  disagreeable  the  old  words 
sound,  to  become  an  imperialist  power  on  the 
Asian  continent.  Unhappily,  the  record  of 
Lyndon  Johnson  since  his  election  gives  little 
reason  for  hoping  that  he  will  not  take  this 
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path.  Just  as  In  1965  he  transformed  the 
Elsenhower-Kennedy  Intervention  to  assist 
indigenous  forces  into  an  American  war,  so 
in  1967  he  will,  If  he  runs  true  to  form,  en- 
large the  scope  and  the  objectives  of  the 
American  forces.  He  wlU  argue  sadly  that 
there  Is  no  alternative  to  doing  this,  that  to 
honor  his  pledges  and  his  promises  he  must 
do  this,  and  to  Justify  the  sacrifices  of  the 
American  dead.  He  will  move  towards  the 
conquest  and  occupation  and  the  clearing 
and  the  reconstruction  of  the  whole  territory 
of  South  Vietnam. 

This,  I  believe.  Is  the  dread  possibility  be- 
fore us.  It  includes,  but  It  transcends,  the 
much  debated  question  of  whether  to  attack 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong  In  order  to  "win"  the 
war  by  knocking  out  North  Vietnam.  If  the 
President  enters  upon  the  lmp>erlalist  course, 
which  is  what  he  Is  being  hard  pressed  to  do, 
the  war  will  widen  and  no  one  will  see  the 
limit. 

Moreover,  to  conquer  and  occupy  and 
pacify  the  whole  of  South  Vietnam  would 
require  on  a  conservative  estimate,  a  mil- 
lion American  troops  for  an  Indefinite  time. 
Disregarding  what  this  would  do  to  the 
American  Nation  here  at  home.  It  would 
mean  the  Increasing  isolation  of  the  United 
States  because  we  would  be  regarded  as  a 
threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  would 
mean  also  spreading  disorder  In  the  border- 
lands of  China  where  the  United  States  mil- 
itary and  economic  power  Is  now  dominant. 
For  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  we  shall  not  en- 
counter a  swelling  resistance  In  all  the  con- 
tinents If  we  advance  towards  a  self-ap- 
pointed Imperial  destiny  In  Asia. 

Is  there  no  alternative  which  is  consistent 
with  our  Interests  and  our  honor?  There  Is. 
The  prospective  nightmare  I  have  been  de- 
scribing arises  from  the  current  military  sit- 
uation— even  though  our  organized  forces  are 
successful,  the  Vietnamese  rebellion  con- 
tinues. We  are  at  a  point  where,  though  the 
big  organized  forces  are  stalemated,  there  Is 
almost  no  progress  In  subduing  the  activity 
of  the  guerrillas.  The  alternative  to  the  im- 
perialist course  Is  to  stand  fast  and  be  ready 
to  negotiate.  Instead  of  conquering  and  oc- 
cupying the  whole  country,  we  would  make 
secure  the  positions  we  now  hold,  and  would 
then  encourage  the  Vietnamese  to  work  out, 
or  to  fight  out,  their  destiny. 

This  is.  of  course,  the  central  principle  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Gavin-Rldgway  strat- 
egy. A  year  has  elapsed  since  Gen.  Gavin 
testified.  Time  and  experience  have  shown,  I 
am  convinced,  that  it  is  the  only  workable 
strategy.  For  one  thing,  there  Is  no  longer 
any  doubt  that  it  Is  a  practicable  strategy. 
For  It  Is  now  generally  accepted  that  the 
United  States  forces  cannot  be  pushed  out  of 
their  strongholds.  Experience  has  shown,  sec- 
ond, that  the  pacification  of  the  whole  coun- 
try would  be  an  enormous  commitment  to 
take,  one  which  might  well  prove  to  be  an 
impossible  commitment.  Third,  the  Junta  of 
northern  generals  around  Gen.  Ky,  almost 
all  of  whom  are  veterans  of  the  French  army 
In  its  war  against  the  Vietnamese  people,  are 
quite  Incapable  of  becoming  leaders  of  the 
Vietnamese  nation.  These  adventurers  from 
the  North  cannot  win  the  confidence  of  the 
people  of  the  South.  The  only  hope  In  the 
situation  Is  to  remain  in  our  military  posi- 
tions and  let  the  internal  politics  of  Vietnam 
take  their  course. 

This  Is  not  a  policy  of  scuttle-and-run,  It 
Is  not  a  policy  of  delayed  surrender.  It  Is  not 
a  policy  of  betrayal  and  dishonor,  and  I 
should  like  to  see  anyone  show  that  It  Is  not 
In  the  true  Interests  of  the  United  States. 


IProm  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Nov.  13, 
1967] 
Changino    Vifws    on    Vibtnam 
It  is  a  perilous  thing  to  try  to  estimate 
what  the  American  people  think  about  any- 
thing at  any  given  time,  but  there  appears 
to  be  a  definite  change  In  poptilar  feelings 
about  the  war  in  Vietnam.  A  year  or  two 


ago,  anybody  who  opposed  the  war  got  a 
distinct  feeling  of  loneliness,  and  the  gen- 
eral view  seemed  to  be  that,  regardless  of 
whether  the  war  was  Justified  or  not,  we  all 
had  to  fall  In  behind  the  leadership  of  the 
President.  As  recently  as  last  winter,  when 
this  magazine  criticized  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  that  Issue  of  the  Post  was 
read  aloud  before  a  Senate  committee  and 
excoriated  as  an  example  of  wrongheaded- 
ness. 

In  recent  months  the  sounds  In  the  Senate 
have  been  rather  different,  and  the  most 
notable  denunciations  of  the  war  have  come 
not  from  liberal  Democrats  but  from  mod- 
erate Republicans.  There  was  mild-mannered 
Sen.  Clifford  Case  blaming  the  President  for 
a  "highly  irresponsible"  escalation  of  the 
fighting.  Sen.  Thruston  Morton,  former 
G.O.P.  chairman,  went  even  further:  "Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  brainwashed.  ...  He  has 
been  mistakenly  committed  to  a  military 
solution  In  Vietnam  for  the  past  five  years." 
Sen.  John  Sherman  Cooper  added:  "There 
Is  little  hope  for  negotiations  and  for  a  Just 
settlement  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  until  the 
United  States  takes  this  first  step — the  ces- 
sation of  its  bombing  of  North  Vietnam." 

Politicians  do  not  speak  in  a  vacuum.  To 
a  certain  extent  they  reflect  the  opinions 
of  the  voters  they  represent,  and  those 
voters  no  longer  seem  content  to  follow  the 
President's  course.  According  to  a  recent 
Gallup  poll — and  a  Harris  poll  showed 
similar  results — 57  percent  of  the  people 
questioned  disapproved  of  the  President's 
handling  of  the  war,  compared  to  only  28 
percent  who  approved.  This  was  the  highest 
rate  of  disapproval  ever  recorded  in  the  poll, 
and  a  phenomenal  rate  for  any  democratic 
society  engaged  in  a  major  military  conflict. 
Some  of  those  who  disapprove  of  President 
Johnson's  policy  are,  of  course,  the  "super- 
hawks,"  who  demand  unlimited  military 
force  to  "get  It  over  with."  But  of  those  who 
disapproved,  the  "superhawks"  accounted 
for  only  37  percent,  while  48  percent  thought 
the  United  States  ought  to  scale  down  the 
fighting. 

Tliere  are  perfectly  good  reasons  for  the 
Increasing  disenchantment  with  this  war. 
For  one  thing,  the  simple  passage  of  time 
tends  to  sour  the  popular  appetite  for  fight- 
ing. More  American  troops,  more  bombing, 
new  plans  for  "paclflcatlon" — all  these 
things  were  Supposed  to  produce  results,  but 
the  results  are  hard  to  find.  On  the  contrary, 
the  South  Vietnamese  army  seems  to  fight 
less  today  than  it  did  a  year  ago,  while  the 
Communists  fight  harder.  Politically,  too.  our 
South  Vietnamese  military  proteges  have 
shown  themselves  unable  to  govern  the 
country  and  unable  to  evolve  toward  demo- 
cratic rule.  And  for  Americans,  the  only  con- 
sequence of  escalation  Is  that  the  price  we 
must  pay  gets  higher  and  higher.  While 
major  domestic  problems  go  unattended,  the 
President  demands  higher  taxes  to  pay  for 
the  war.  And  from  the  battlefield,  the  bodies 
come  home  In  ever-Increasing  numbers.  The 
death  toll  so  far  this  year  Is  higher  than 
during  the  previous  five  years  combined,  and 
the  total  casualty  figure  has  already  climbed 
to  more  than  100.000.  In  a  few  months,  Viet- 
nam win  pass  Korea  as  the  fourth-bloodiest 
war  In  our  history. 

For  the  defense,  Washington's  tired  war- 
riors provide  their  tired  arguments.  Speaking 
on  behalf  of  President  Johnson,  Republican 
Senate  leader  Everett  Dlrksen  asked:  "Have 
you  heard  the  British  demean  their  king  and 
queen?  ...  It  doesn't  sound  good,  and  it 
doesn't  lock  good,  The  President  Is  not  our 
ruler,  but  you  do  not  demean  him  In  the  eyes 
of  people  abroad."  And  In  an  Increasingly  ex- 
travagant speech,  Dlrksen  went  on  to  de- 
clare: "Let  me  say  that  I  was  not  made  a 
senator  to  preside  over  the  liquidation  of 
the  holy  fabric  of  freedom."  Somewhat  less 
rhetorically,  but  no  less  passionately.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  Insisted  that  the 
war  represented  an  honoring  of  "commit- 


ments." Though  It  has  never  been  clear 
exactly  who  committed  the  United  States  to 
a  major  land  war  In  Southeast  Asia,  or  how, 
or  why,  or  to  whom  the  commitment  was 
made.  Secretary  Rusk  declared:  "Let  me  say. 
as  solemnly  as  I  can,  that  those  who  would 
place  In  question  the  credibility  of  the 
pledged  word  of  the  United  States  under 
our  mutual  security  treaties  would  subject 
this  nation  to  mortal  danger."  As  for  stop- 
ping the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  Rusk's 
answer  was  scornful:  "Let's  not  be  children." 
Secretary  Rusk  Is  responsible  only  to  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  of  course,  and  President 
Johnson  seems  to  be  responsible  to  nobody. 
Back  In  the  days  when  his  critics  were  la 
the  minority,  the  President  used  to  fiourlsh 
polls  to  show  that  the  people  loved  him. 
Now  that  the  polls  show  a  majority  opposed 
to  him.  the  President  talks  mournfully  about 
the  need  for  noble  leaders  to  carry  out  un- 
F>opular  policies  for  the  greater  good  of  the 
nation.  There  have  been  times  when  this  was 
true.  But  there  have  also  been  times  when 
leaders  have  made  terrible  mistakes  and  re- 
fused, through  pride  and  stubbornness,  to 
correct  them.  The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  John- 
son's mistake,  and,  through  the  power  of  his 
office,  he  has  made  It  a  national  mistake. 
More  and  more  Americans  have  come  to  see 
this,  and  that  is  the  message  of  the  polls  that 
the  President  now  ignores. 

[Prom  the  Saturday  Evening  Post] 
Affairs  of  Statf 
( By  Stewart  Alsop ) 
Washington. — "Put    not    your    trust     In 
princes,"  the  Bible  warns.  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  might  do  well  to  bear  in  mind 
a  revised  version  of  this  admonition:   "Put 
not  your  trust  in  generals."  For  It  seems  to  be 
a  sound  rule  that  almost  all  generals  are  al- 
most always  wTong  about  all  wars. 

Every  one  of  our  Presidents  since  World 
War  ri  has  received  dubious  advice  from 
the  generals.  President  Truman's  military 
advisers  at  first  told  him  that  South  Korea 
could  be  defended  with  American  air  and 
naval  power.  Many  bloody  Infantry  battles 
later,  when  American  divisions  were  ad- 
vancing toward  the  Yalu,  General  MacArthur 
pooh-poohed  the  President's  fears  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  might  Intervene. 

A  majority  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  rec- 
ommended to  President  Elsenhower  the 
bombing  of  the  Chinese  mainland  at  the 
time  of  the  offshore-islands  crisis,  and  the 
bombing  of  the  Viet  Mlnh  at  the  lime  of 
Dlen  Blen  Phu.  Eisenhower  vetoed  both  pro- 
posals— wisely.  In  retrospect.  But  then,  Elsen- 
hower was  a  general  himself,  so  he  knew  how 
wrong  generals  can  be 

President  Kennedy  found  out  how  wrong 
generals  can  be  when  the  Joint  Chiefs  ruled 
in  advance  that  tlie  Bay  of  Pigs  project  was 
militarily  sound  and  feasible  As  for  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  there  Is  not  much  doubt  that 
his  military  advisers  have  been  wrong  about 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  made  two  key  deci- 
sions about  Vietnam,  both  early  In  1965.  The 
first  was  to  bomb  North  Vietnam,  and  the 
second  was  to  intervene  with  American  com- 
bat troops  in  South  Vietnam  These  decisions 
may  have  been  the  right  decisions — that  Is 
for"  history  to  tell.  But  there  cannot  be  any 
serious  doubt  any  longer  that  the  military 
assumptions  on  which  they  were  based  were 
wrong.  To  prove  that  these  assumptions  were 
wrong,  it  Is  really  only  necessary  to  ask  a 
couple  of  questions. 

The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  has  been 
heavier  than  the  bombing  of  Nazi  Germany. 
Yet  there  has  not  been  the  slightest  hint 
from  the  North  of  any  intention  to  negotiate 
seriously,  and  the  rate  of  infiltration  from 
the  North  has  gone  sharply  up  since  1966. 
Question  One:  Were  these  the  results  of  the 
bombing  that  the  President's  military  ad- 
visers expected  and  predicted  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  1965? 

There  are  now  more  than  460.000  American 
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troops  In  Vietnam,  and  there  w-lU  soon  be 
more  than  half  a  million.  By  '"reasoning  to- 
gether" with  General  Westmoreland  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs,  President  Johnson  has  got  them 
to  agree  to  this  level — ^for  public  consump- 
tion. But  it  Is  no  secret  that  Westmoreland 
and  the  Chiefs  really  want  600.000  US  troops 
In  Vietnam,  and  eventually  as  many  as  750,- 
000.  Yet  despite  the  commitment  of  a  very 
big  U.S.  army  to  Vietnam,  the  war  is  very 
far  indeed  from  being  won.  and  in  some  areas 
the  Viet  Cong  is  stronger  than  ever.  Ques- 
tion Two:  Were  these  the  results  of  the  troop 
commitment  that  the  President's  military 
advisers  expected  and  predicted  to  the  Presi- 
dent In  1965? 

The  questions  answer  themselves.  All  mili- 
tary predictions  are  of  course  Cirefully 
hedged,  but  the  plain  fact  Is  that  the  Pres- 
ident's military  advisers  expected  far  quicker 
and  more  decisive  results  from  the  bombing 
of  the  North  and  the  commitment  of  Amer- 
ican troops  in  the  South. 

It  Is  no  new  thing  under  the  svm  for  the 
generals  to  be  wrong.  In  431  bc,  old  King 
Archldamus  of  Sparta  counseled  against 
making  war  on  Athens,  warning  that  the 
war  would  be  "bequeathed  to  the  next  gen- 
eration," But  the  Spartan  generals,  confi- 
dent of  speedy  victory  attacked  anyway.  The 
war  lasted  for  27  years. 

Skip  the  intervening  millennia,  rife  with 
examples  of  the  WTongness  of  generals,  and 
consider  a  few  examples  from  our  own  cen- 
tury: 

Item  :  In  the  First  World  War  the  generals 
on  both  sides  were  consistently  WTong,  For 
example,  the  German  General  Staff  confi- 
dently predicted  that  the  war  would  be  over 
In  four  months,  and  with  the  exception  of 
Kitchener  and  JoEfre.  the  British  and  French 
generals  also  m.ide  their  plans  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  war  would  be  over  in  less 
than  a  year.  The  war.  of  course,  lasted  four 
long  and  blood-soaked  years. 

Item:  After  Hitler's  blitz  against  France, 
the  prevailing  view  of  the  American  military, 
as  conveyed  to  President  Roosevelt,  was  that 
the  British  could  not  possibly  hold  out  for 
more  than  a  few  months.  When  the  Ger- 
mans att:^cked  Russia,  the  American  intel- 
ligence estim.ite  was  that  the  German  Army 
would  go  through  Russia  "like  a  knife 
through  butter."  six  weeks  being  the  esti- 
mate of  the  time  required  to  complete  the 
conquest.  In  late  summer.  1944.  General 
Elsenhower's  intelligence  staff  predicted  the 
end  of  "organized  resistance"  by  the  Ger- 
mans by  "1  Derember  1944  .  .  .  and  it  may 
even  end  sooner"  It  ended  many  months  and 
many  thousands  of  casualties  later. 

Item:  Before  Pearl  Harbor,  the  military 
pstim.ites  of  what  the  Japanese  could  and 
would  do  were  consistently  DiTong — literally 
dozens  of  bad  guesses  are  recorded  In  Roberta 
Wohlstetter's  book  on  Pearl  Harbor, 

The  basic  as-^umptions  were  that  the 
Japanese  woulrln't  d.ire  to  attack  the  United 
States,  and  if  they  did  they  would  be  defeated 
In  a  few  months.  Pour  years  later.  In  1945, 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthtir  was  convinced  that 
"the  cost  In  blCKxl  in  defeating  Japan"  would 
be  80  high  that  "the  President  should  st^rt 
putting  pressure  on  the  Russians"  to  get 
them  into  the  war. 

But  this  gloomy  forecast  was  an  exception. 
Generals  usually  think  that  wars  can  be 
won  quickly,  still  another  example  being 
General  MicArthur's  famous  "home  by 
Chrlstm.is"  statement  in  Korea  In  1950. 

Generals  axe  sometimes  right,  of  course — 
and  clvUl.ins.  especially  Journalists,  can  be 
even  more  spectacularly  wrong  about  wars 
than  generals.  The  trouble  Is  that  a  civilian 
President  doesn't  expect  his  generals  to  be 
wrong  about  wars,  any  more  than  he  would 
expect  good  lawyers  to  be  wrong  about  the 
law.  But  the  fog  of  war  Is  even  thicker  than 
the  fog  that  surrounds  the  law,  and  military 
professionalism  doesn't  dispel  war's  fog — It 
thickens  It. 

This  Is  not  because  "the  brass"  Is  stupid 
or  WTongheaded — most  generals   sire  excep- 


tionally honorable  and  intelligent  men.  It  is 
a  matter  of  conditioning.  A  soldier  Is  trained 
to  be  a  "can-do  man" — It  does  not  come 
natural  to  him  to  say  that  he  doesn't  think  a 
war  can  be  won  quickly  or  that  the  risks  of 
Intervening  In  some  small  country  are  too 
great.  He  Is  also  trained  to  exude  a  certain 
authority  and  certitude,  so  that  when  all 
the  generals,  all  exuding  authority  and  certi- 
tude, all  agree  on  a  certain  course,  it  Is  diffi- 
cult for  a  civilian  President  to  turn  them 
down. 

This  Is  why  it  may  be  useful  for  future 
Presidents — and  all  the  rest  of  us — to  bear 
in  mind  that  almost  all  generals  are  almost 
always  WTong  about  all  wars.  Generals  should 
be  listened  to  with  skeptical  respect,  but 
never  with  reverent  credulity. 


[From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 

Jan.  28.  19671 

Vietnam:  Whose  War? 

( By  Stewart  Alsop ) 

Saicon. — The  young  Buddhist  leader  from 
Saigon  University  had  a  big  bush  of  blacK 
hair,  and  an  air  of  quiet  authority, 

"Among  the  Intellectuals  in  the  city,  like 
those  In  this  room,"  he  said,  "It  Is  understood 
that  the  presence  of  the  Americans  Is  a  neces- 
sary evil."  He  waited  calmly  while  his  words 
were  translated,  and  then  continued:  "But 
among  the  simple  people,  the  peasant  in  the 
countryside,  the  Americans  are  of  course 
hated  and  feared  by  ninety  percent — by  all 
those  who  do  not  work  for  them,  or  proflt 
from  them  In  some  way." 

At  this  point  an  argument  broke  out  in 
Vietnamese.  There  were  seven  other  "student 
leaders"  from  Saigon  University  in  the  living 
room  of  the  cultural  attache  of  the  American 
embassy.  All  the  boys  were  products  of  Viet- 
nam's tiny  ruling  class.  They  had  to  be,  for 
only  the  children  of  the  ruling  class  have 
much  chance  of  being  admitted  to  Saigon 
University  and  thus  exempted  from  military 
service.  The  parents  of  seven  worked  for  the 
government,  or  had  close  connections  with  it. 
The  eighth  came  from  an  old  mandarin 
family. 

The  argument  had  started  when  a  Catholic 
student  leader  objected  that  the  Americans 
were  not  hated  and  feared  by  as  many  as  90 
percent  of  "the  simple  people."  There  v/as 
much  discussion,  and  finally  the  young  Bud- 
dhist conceded  that  It  might  be  more  ac- 
curate to  say  that  the  Americans  were  hated 
and  feared  by  "more  than  half"  of  the  simple 
people.  Then  he  continued  to  speak.  In  the 
tone  of  one  who  lectures  a  backward  student. 

The  Americans,  he  said,  are  of  course  re- 
sponsible themselves  for  the  danger  of  a 
Communist  takeover.  As  everyone  knew,  the 
Americans  had  placed  the  dictator  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem  in  power  when  the  French  left.  If  the 
Americans  had  not  Interfered,  South  Vietnam 
would  have  developed  into  a  stable,  inde- 
pendent state.  But  the  Inevitable  revolt 
against  Dlem's  misrule  left  a  vacuum,  and  the 
Americans,  having  Installed  Diem  In  the  first 
place,  had  no  choice  but  to  fill  the  vacuum. 

No  one  seemed  Inclined  to  dispute  this 
version  of  history.  A  second  boy  complained 
that  the  Americans  were  too  weak,  that  they 
had  failed  to  use  their  power  to  give  Vietnam 
the  economic  and  social  reforms  that  were 
needed.  There  was  much  nodding  of  heads. 
A  third  boy  agreed,  and  added  that  the 
Americans  also  interfered  too  much  In  the 
Internal  affairs  of  Vietnam.  As  a  result,  most 
Vietnamese  now  regarded  the  Americans  as 
colonialists,  like  the  French.  Again  there  was 
mtich  nodding  of  heads,  and  no  one  seemed 
aware  of  any  contradiction  between  what  the 
second  and  third  boys  had  said. 

As  t-he  talk  proceeded,  one  thing  became 
abundantly  clear.  Not  one  of  those  eight 
young  men — not  even  the  Catholics — felt 
any  sense  of  commitment  to  the  war  against 
the  Communists  in  their  own  country.  The 
war.  in  their  eyes,  was  the  business  of  the 
Americans. 

How  could  the  war  be  ended?  This  ques- 


tion stimulated  another  spirited  argument 
In  Vietnamese.  A  Buddhist  boy  had  said  that 
there  ought  to  be  direct  negotiations  with 
the  National  Liberation  Front,  and  a  couple 
of  Catholics  had  protested  that  he  ought 
not  to  say  such  a  thing  In  front  of  Amen- 
cans,  but  he  insisted.  Then  another  boy  sug- 
gested mildly  that  the  only  way  to  end  the 
war  was  for  the  Americans  to  go  to  war  with 
Communist  China.  Yes,  said  another,  that 
was  true,  and  of  course  it  was  the  only  reasos 
the  Americans  were  In  Vietnam — they  were 
planning  to  attack  China,  but  they  had  not 
yet  found  a  pretext. 

Was  the  election  In  September  a  meaning- 
ful event?  It  was  a  small  but  useful  step  in 
the  direction  of  democracy,  said  a  Catholic 
student.  It  was  a  farce,  said  the  Buddhist 
who  wanted  direct  negotiations  with  the 
Communists.  The  returns  were  faked  by  the 
government,  and  he  had  refused  to  vote.  An- 
other Buddhist  said  that  he  had  voted,  "but 
only  because  otherwise  I  might  have  been 
sent  to  military  school."  Several  heads 
nodded  In  sympathy. 

As  the  polite  good-byes  were  said.  It  struck 
me  that  there  was  something  very  sad  about 
these  young  men.  with  their  graceful  hair- 
less arms  and  their  charming  smiles.  They 
are  at  the  age  of  Idealism  and  they  have 
nothing  to  be  Idealistic  about.  They  know 
too  much  about  the  Viet  Cong  to  be  pro- 
Communist.  But  they  know  too  much  about 
their  own  government  and  social  system  to 
find  anv  Inspiration  or  allegiance  there  So 
they  end  up  against  everything — against 
above  all.  the  Americans  who  are  fighting 
their  war  for  them. 

A  few  "student  leaders"  from  Saigon  Uni- 
versity no  more  represent  Vietnamese  na- 
tional opinion  than  the  "student  leaders"  of 
Berkeley  represent  American  opinion.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  ledger  must  be  placed  the 
"Popular  Forces" — the  undersized,  under- 
armed,  undertralned  local  bovs  who  often 
defend  their  villages  against  the  V,C,  ■with 
remarkable  bravery.  Without  them  the  war 
would  long  since  have  been  lost. 

And  yet  that  talk  in  the  attache's  living 
room  seemed  to  me  slgntflcant  in  one  way. 
It  helped  to  explain  whv  South  Vietnam  has 
so  dismally  failed  to  produce  what  South 
Vietnam  so  desperntelv  needs — a  political 
leadership  with  a  genuine  mtlonal  following. 

To  an  extent  very  little  understood  in  the 
United  States,  the  Vietnamese  ruling  class  Is 
Ident'fied  with  the  French  colonial  regime. 
The  people  who  run  the  government  and  the 
armv — the  mllltarv,  the  fonctionvai'-es.  the 
landowning  and  bourgeois  families — come 
from  a  class  created  by  French  colonialism. 
All  the  generals  In  the  ruling  Junta  fought 
on  the  sldo  of  the  Prerch  before  Dlenblenphu, 
and  nil  btn  one  (Premier  Kv.  who  was  too 
young)  wear  French  decorations.  The  vast 
majority  of  province  ^.nd  district  chiefs  are 
also  products  of  French  colonialism. 

This  makes  it  easy  for  the  Commu-^ists  to 
picture  all  those  who  resist  them  as  "pup- 
pets" of  American  "neo-colonlallsm,"  Far 
more  than  the  British  system,  moreover,  the 
French  colonial  system  created  a  ruling  class 
allen.ited  from  "the  simple  people"—:,?., 
those  not  similarly  privileged,  TJils  phenom- 
enon of  alienation  is  visible  In  all  the  for- 
mer French  colonies.  Indeed.  It  was  visible  in 
France  Itself  during  World  War  n.  vhen  the 
French  ruling  cla.ss  remained  until  the  last 
moment  studlov.sly  aloof  from  the  mass  re- 
sistance to  the  Nazis.  Inevitably,  moreover. 
the  Vietnamese  ruling  class  has  inherited  all 
the  more  unlovable  French  characteristics— 
notably  the  tendency  to  blame  all  their  trou- 
bles on  anyone  but  themselves,  and  to  resist 
all  change  not  clearly  tu  their  personal 
advantage. 

"It  Is  their  war."  President  Kennedy  said 
before  he  died.  "They  are  the  ones  who  have 
to  win  It  or  lose  It."  The  amiable  young  men 
In  that  apartment  did  not  regard  It  as  "their 
war"  at  all.  The  war  will  never  be  won  by 
such    as    they.    And    the    genuine    national 
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leadership  which  South  Vietnam  must  have, 
f  the  war  is  ever  to  be  won,  will  not  conae 
from  the  tiny,  alienated.  French-created  rul- 
ing class  which  produced  those  sad  young 

men.  

I  From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 
Nov.  14,  1967) 
Vietnam  and  Dissent 
Nobody  would  deny  that  President  John- 
^'n  has  been  hard  hit,  and  often  unfairly 
Zi  bv  the  war  critics,  even  allowing  for  the 
fict  that  Presidents  are  obliged  to  absorb  a 
reasonable  measure  of  dlssidence.  And  no- 
bodv  can  question  his  right  to  answer  back 
m  'ust  about  any  way  he  sees  lit.  He  can 
d»ride  and  dismiss  dissent  by  declaring  that 
Vietnim  is  "not  a  topic  for  cocktail  parties, 
ofSce  arguments  or  debate  from  the  comfort 
of  distant  armchairs."  He  Is  quite  free  to 
stand  in  among  the  airborne  troopers,  or  the 
Marines  or  the  sailors  on  the  Enterprise, 
assalliug  his  critics,  knowing  that  if  they  hit 
back  "t  him  they  may  seem  to  be  hitting  at 
our  fighting  men.  As  Commander  in  Chief, 
he  can  wave  a  sword,  beat  a  drum,  or  launch 
a  peace  oSer  from  the  flight  deck  of  a  vessel 
which  for  months  has  been  launching  air 
strides  over  North  Vietnam. 

The  question  Is  not  whether  he  has  a  right 
to  do  tnis  but  whether  he  is  right  to  do  It; 
whether  this  advances  his  tactical  objectives, 
in  a  narrow  sense;  whether.  In  a  broader 
sense  it  unites  more  than  it  disquiets  and 
divides.  On  all  counts,  the  answer  is  almost 
certainlv  that  It  does  not. 

On  the  tactical  question.  Mr.  Johnson 
argues  that  dissent  misleads  our  enemies, 
causes  them  to  miscalculate  our  resolve,  and 
thus  prolongs  the  war  with  all  its  human 
and  material  costs.  Leaving  aside  the  pro- 
priety of  such  a  charge,  the  mere  making  of 
It  Is  certain  to  inflame  dissenters,  especially 
when  It  is  made  from  the  political  sanctuary 
of  a  militarv  camp  or  a  carrier  flight  deck. 
The  result  seems  likely  to  be  only  angrier 
cries  from  the  critics,  and  this,  by  the  -Ad- 
ministration's logic  means  more,  not  less, 
miscalculation  in  Hanoi.  This  would  seem  to 
call,  bv  the  same  logic,  for  still  more  flag- 
waving  and  beating  of  the  drums,  which  can 
only  plav  directly  into  the  hands  of  those 
elements"  from  whom  the  President,  by  the 
testlmonv  of  some  of  his  advisers,  has  most 
to  fear:  these  who  would  abandon  a  limited 
Vietnam  effort,  and  "fight  to  win." 

The  Veterans  Day  oratory  gave  us  a  vivid 
sample  of  this  school  of  thought,  from  a  pos- 
sible Republican  candidate.  Governor  Rea- 
gan, who  plainly  has  a  better  feel  for  at 
least  one  segment  of  American  sentiment  on 
Vietnam  than  he  does  for  the  complexities 
of  Vietnam  Itself.  "Isn't  It  time  that  we 
either  win  this  war  or  tell  the  American 
people  why  we  can't,"  he  cried. 

A  sound  strategy  for  the  President  might 
be  to  tell  us.  In  more  straightforward  terms. 
Just  why  we  can't  "win  this  war"  in  conven- 
tional terms,  but  how  we  might  well  accom- 
plish a  more  limited  mission  all  the  same, 
and  to  explain  more  candidly  Just  what  this 
might  entail  In  terms  of  time  and  lives  and 
material  cost. 

At  this  stage,  what's  needed  Is  not  so  much 
exhortation,  as  education.  We  do  not  need 
to  be  told  our  debt  to  our  fighting  men. 
both  those  who  have  fallen  and  those  in  the 
fleld.  WTiat  Is  needed  Is  more  plain  talk 
about  the  real  nature  of  their  sacrifices,  of 
the  limited  methods  they  must  use.  of  their 
limited  mission,  of  Just  how  long  It  could 
drag  on. 

It'  is  too  late  for  the  President  to  expect 
silence  as  the  necessary  Ingredient  of  his 
strategy.  That  he  now  needs  a  minimum  of 
dissent  and  all  the  cooperation  he  can  get  is 
obMous.  He  Is  not  likely  to  get  It  by  denigrat- 
ing or  disdaining  those  whose  questions  are 
relevant  and  whose  anguish  Is  real.  By  that 
approach  he  can  only  hope  to  generate 
more — and  more  inflammatory — dissent. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  13,  1967] 

(By  Henry  Raymont) 
Life  magazine,  in  a  shift  In  editorial  poUcy, 
will  call  next  week  for  a  pause  in  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  to  create  better  condi- 
tions for  a  new  peace  initiative  and  Improve 
national  and  international  confidence  in  the 
Johnson  Administration's  policy. 

The  Life  editorial  asks  that,  unlike  the  six 
previous  pauses,  a  new  one  shotUd  be  accom- 
panied by  no  publicly  announced  "condi- 
tions" that  could  carry  "the  whiff  of  an  ul- 
timatum." 

While  the  editorial  praises  President  John- 
son for  having  shown  "a  remarkable  blend 
of  resolution  and  restraint"  In  his  conduct  of 
the  war.  it  argues  that  in  articulating  Viet- 
nam policy  "the  President  and  his  admin- 
istration have  become  more  and  more  glar- 
ingly unsuccessful." 

Tlie  editorial,  to  appears  in  the  Issue  dated 
Oct.  30  which  reaches  the  newsstands  next 
Mondav,  will  mark  the  first  time  that  the 
magazine  has  explicitly  departed  from  its 
previous  support  of  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tions' Southeast  Asian  policies. 

The  shift  wiis  regarded  by  executives  of 
Time.  Inc.  the  publishers  of  Life,  as  the 
most  important  editorial  position  since  the 
magazine  endorsed  Mr,  Johnson  for  Presi- 
dent In  1964.  Up  to  then  Life  had  backed  only 
RepubUcan  national  tickets. 


(From  Life.  Oct  20.  1967) 
The  Case  for  Bombing  Pause — No.  7 
Six  times  in  32  months  of  bombing  North 
Vietnam,  the  U.S.  has  held  its  fire.  Three 
times  It  was  for  a  brief  hoUday  respite.  The 
three  other  boniblng  pauses  were  ordered 
to  allow  Hanoi  to  signal  a  willingness  to  talk 
peace.  No  clear  signal  came.  Then,  three 
weeks  ago,  Presidei.t  Johnson  announced  the 
US.'s  willingness  "to  stop  all  aerial  and  na- 
val bombardment  of  North  Vietnam  when 
this  will  lead  promptly  to  productive  discus- 
sion," Hanoi  came  back  with  its  standard 
reply:  the  U,S.  must  stop  bombing  "uncondi- 
tionally." and  North  Vietnam  will  promise 
nothing  in  return. 

Notwithstanding,  we  believe  it  would  be 
worthwhile  for  the  U.S.  to  take  the  initiative 
In  another  bombing  pause.  We  think  the  U.S 
should  declare  a  respite  In  the  attack  against 
the  areas  north  of  the  battle  iones,  confining 
bombing  to  the  Ho  Chl  Minh  Trail  complex 
in  Laos  and  to  the  southern  provinces  of 
North  Vietnam,  the  immediate  rear  of  the 
enemv  forces  pressing  against  the  DMZ, 
There  should  be  no  publicly  announced  "con- 
ditions" that  carry  the  whiff  of  an  ultima- 
tum But  this  should  not  be  a  commitment 
to 'stop  the  bombing  indeflnltely.  In  taking 
this  diplomatic  and  political  initiative,  the 
U,S,  administration  would  have  clearly  in 
mind  the  kind  of  North  Vietnamese  response 
wc  would  consider  constructive,  and  how 
long  we  were  willing  to  wait  lor  It, 

In  advocating  a  bombing  pause,  with  no 
advance  promise  of  any  reciprocal  move  by 
North  Vietnam,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
almost  all  U,S,  military  opinion  opposes  such 
a  course.  The  US.  would  be  reducing  pres- 
sure on  the  enemy,  and  that  Is  not  ordinarily 
the  wav  to  win  a  war.  This,  of  course.  Is  not 
an  ordinary  war,  U,S,  bombing  is  in  a  sense  a 
reprisal  against  the  North  for  the  destruc- 
tion and  terrorism  the  Vietcong  work  in 
South  Vietnam.  Bombing  damage  and  strain 
is  an  important  price  the  North  Is  forced  to 
pay  for  continuing  its  support  of  Commu- 
nist aggression  in  the  South  Tlie  more  direct 
mllltarv  benefit  for  the  U.S,  and  our  allies 
Is,  of  course,  the  interference  with  the  flow 
of  men  and  materiel  from  the  North,  There 
Is  much  argument  as  to  exactly  how  effective 
the  bombing  is.  but  in  stopping  most  of  It. 
we  would  unquestionably  be  giving  up  a 
weapon  of  some  value. 

Life  believes,  however,  that  the  benefits 
of  a  bombing  pause  at  this  time  outweigh 
the  short-term  military  cost: 


There  Is  a  remote  possibility  that  a  pause 
now  could  be  the  first  step  toward  an  accept- 
able diplomatic  settlement  of  the  war. 

There  is  a  strong  probability  that  a  bomb- 
ing pause  would  Improve  the  posture  of  the 
U.S.  m  Vietnam.  In  the  eyes  of  many  other 
nations  and  Indeed  of  many  Americans,  and 
thus  ultimately  Improve  our  chances  of 
achieving  our  purposes  In  Vietnam. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  a  pause  leading  to 
meaningful  negotiations.  Secretary  Rusk 
tirelesslv  points  out.  "I  have  yet  to  hear  any- 
one tell" us  that  if  we  did  stop  the  bombing 
they  could  definitely  deliver  Hanoi  to  the 
conference  table.  I  have  asked  a  number  of 
governments.  'All  right.  If  we  stop  the  bomb- 
ing, what  can  vou  deliver?'  I  get  no  response," 
Hanoi  itself  has  denounced  past  bombing 
pauses  as  U.S.  "hoaxes."  There  Is  a  danger 
that  thev  would  take  a  new  bombing  pause 
as  a  sign  that  the  U.S.  is  caving  in.  There  Is 
considerable  precedent  in  Communist  diplo- 
macy for  raising  your  terms  when  the  other 
side  offers  anv  concession. 

Yet  there  do  come  times  in  wars  when 
belligerents  change  policies  and  positions, 
sometimes  shortly  after  swearing  they  never 
would.  The  fact  that  Hanoi  will  not  promise 
anything  in  advance.  In  return  for  a  bomb- 
ing pause  that  hasn't  happened  yet,  does 
not  necesarlly  foreshadow  their  actual  reac- 
tion to  a  pause  that  had  gone  on.  say.  for 
several  weeks.  Such  a  pause  could  stir  up 
hopes  all  over  the  world,  including  the  East 
European  branches  of  Communism,  and 
could  put  considerable  diplomatic  pressure 
on  Hanoi.  Probably  Hanoi  would  say  No 
again  to  evervbodv— Canada.  India,  Den- 
mark, U  Thant,  etc.  But  it  Is  worth  finding 

The  more  weighty  reason  for  a  bomblrig 
pause  Is  to  recapture  support  for  the  U.S. 
pre'^ence  and  commitment  In  Vietnam.  The 
bombing  has  isolated  the  U.S.  from  most  of 
Its  friends  and  allies  throughout  the  world 
(there  are  a  few  stout  exceptions  In  Asia), 
and  m  this  country  the  bombing  is  the  focus 
and  catalyst  of  most  of  the  opposition  to  the 
war  There  is  the  "bully"  image— the  most 
powerful  nation  on  earth  pouring  World  War 
Il-scale  bomb  loads  onto  a  primitive  little 
country.  The  US,  has  never  been  bo^ioed; 
countries  that  have  been  tend  to  identify 
with  the  targets  rather  than  with  the  bomb- 

The  fear  that  the  bombing  might  bring 
China  into  the  war.  even  bring  on  nuclear 
war.  naturally  Increases  as  the  US,  goes  after 
North  Vietnamese  targets  which  are  only  60 
seconds'  jet-time  from  the  China  border^  It 
may  be  foolish  of  so  many  Japanese,  In- 
dlaris.  Indonesians,  etc..  to  worry  about  this. 
But  they  do. 

In  the  U.N  ,  over  30  non-Communist  na- 
tions, among  them  several  of  our  NA'TO  al- 
lies have  now  advocated  stopping  the  bomb- 
ing' (With  manv  variations  of  formula  as  to 
"conditions"  or  no-conditlons) .  Perhaps  the 
most  thoughtful  proposal  was  the  Canadian 
sueeestion  of  a  bombing  halt  followed  by 
restoration  of  the  DMZs  neutralized  status 
under  international  inspection.  In  later 
phases  of  the  plan  would  come  freezing  of 
military  "capabilities"  throughout  Vietnam 
and  an  eventual  cease-fire. 

Naively  or  not.  many  millions  of  ordinary 
citizens  "and  not  a  few  ambassadors,  foreign 
ministers  and  US  senators,  think  a  bomb- 
ing halt  could  lead  to  peace  in  Vietnam,  and 
thev  are  Increasingly  critical  of  the  U,S.  for 
not" trying  it  again.  If  we  did  try  It  for  a  rea- 
sonable time,  accompanied  It  with  an  ener- 
getic diplomatic  probing,  and  then  nothing 
came  of  It.  the  air  would  have  been  cleared. 
Support  for  a  resumption  of  bombing,  even 
for  an  escalation,  would  be  stronger  than  for 
our  present  policy.  But  much  would  depend 
on  what  the  Administration  said  about  the 
new  policy,  and  how  It  said  it,  not  Just  to 
Hanoi  but  to  the  US,  and  the  world. 

Life  believes  that  the  U.S  Is  In  Vietnam 
for  honorable  and  sensible  reasons.  'W'hat  the 
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vs.  has  undertaken  there  Is  obviously  hard- 
er, longer,  more  complicated  than  the  U.S. 
leadership  foresaw.  And  In  1967,  we  are  hav- 
ing another  hard,  complicated  year  out  there. 
There  U  the  encouraging  fact  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese elections,  small  blemishes  and  all;  there 
Is  straight  military  progress;  but  there  Is  the 
maddeningly  slow  work  of  translating  these 
advances  Into  pacification  at  the  "rice-roots 
level."  We  are  trying  to  defend  not  a  fully 
born  nation  but  a  situation  and  a  people 
from  which  an  independent  nation  might 
emerge.  We  are  also  trying  to  maintain  a 
highly  important — but  In  the  last  analysis 
not  absolutely  imperative — strategic  Interest 
of  the  U.S.  and  the  free  world.  This  Is  a 
tough  combination  to  ask  young  Americans 
to  die  for. 

Home-front  support  for  the  war  Is  eroding. 
One  may  discount  some  maneuvering  among 
U.S.  poUticlans  as  1968  politics,  but  even  the 
most  patently  partisan  of  these  noises  repre- 
sents somebody's  rather  professional  judg- 
ment of  how  the  voters  are  feeling. 

Lite  has  more  than  once  e.^pressed  Its  ad- 
miration for  the  Johnson  administration's 
coolness  and  courage  in  Its  Vietnam  policy. 
In  action  the  President  himself  has  shown  a 
remarkable  blend  of  resolution  and  restraint. 
But  in  articulation  of  the  policy— which  In 
the  end  is  Inseparable  from  policy  Itself — the 
President  and  his  administration  have  be- 
come more  and  more  glaringly  unsuccessful. 

The  President  Is  said  to  be  subdupd  these 
days,  inclined  to  "hunker  down"  and  let  the 
Vietnam  criticism  beat  over  him.  Dean  Rusk 
Is  Infinitely  patient  and  courteous  in  explain- 
ing to  critics  and  questioners  "Your  quarrel 
Is  really  with  Hanoi."  A  confusing  circum- 
stance Is  that  the  other  most  influential  Cab- 
inet officer,  Robert  McNamara,  clearly  Is  less 
convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  bombing  the 
North  than  are  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  or 
Rusk.  Nothing  inspiring  or  eloquent  and  not 
much  that  is  simply  Informative  Is  being  said 
from  Washington. 

We  believe  the  Administration  very  soon 
must  act — and  speak — to  recapture  domes- 
tic political  and  InteUectual  respect  for  Its 
Vietnam  policy  and  to  rally  more  diplomatic 
and  moral  support  abroad.  We  believe  the 
initiation  of  a  bombing  pause  Is  a  gesture  of 
forbearance  and  conciliation  which  might  ac- 
complish that.  America  has  the  strength  to 
do  it. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  3,  1967] 
Generals  .aj^d  Reporters  Splft  Over  Viet- 
nam: The  War  JrsT  Doesn't  Add  Up 
(By  Richard  Harwood) 

(Note. — Staff  writer  Harwood  has  Just  re- 
turned to  this  country  after  four  months 
covering  the  war  in  Vietnam.) 

The  summer's  events  in  Vietnam  have 
generated  a  major  conflict  between  the 
American  Government  and  the  press.  It  Is  a 
conflict  of  Judgment  over  the  course  of  the 
war. 

A  substantial  majority  of  the  correspond- 
ents In  Vietnam  believe  and  are  reporting 
that  the  war  is  going  badly,  that  no  victory 
is  In  sight,  that  the  effort  to  pacify  the 
peasantry  has  been  unproductive. 

To  the  Johnson  Administration  In  general 
and  to  the  President  in  particular,  such  as- 
sessments are  Incorrect  and  uninformed.  As 
The  Washington  Post  reported  Aug.  18,  "Re- 
cent newspaper  reports  that  little  progress  Is 
being  made  in  Vietnam  and  that  the  military 
situation  Is  stalemated  are  hotly  disputed 
by  the  White  House." 

The  reports  In  question  have  come  from 
Peter  Arnett  and  Horst  Pass  of  the  Associated 
Press,  both  of  whom  have  spent  more  than 
Ave  years  In  Vietnam;  from  R.  W.  Apple.  Jr. 
and  Thomas  Buckley  of  the  New  York  Times; 
from  Ward  Just  of  The  Washington  Post; 
from  Sol  Sanders  of  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report,  and  from  other  correspondents,  both 
American   and   foreign,    representing   news- 


papers, magazines  and  the  television  net- 
works. 

"This  war."  Just  wrote  In  June  at  the  end 
of  an  18-month  tour  In  Vietnam.  "Is  not  be- 
ing won  .    .  It  may  not  be  wlnnable." 

"Stalemate."  Apple  wrote  early  this 
month,  "is  a  fighting  word  In  Washington  .  .  . 
But  It  is  the  word  used  by  almost  all  Ameri- 
cans here,  except  the  top  officials,  to 
characterize  what  Is  happening." 

A    CRISIS    OF    CONSCIENCE 

The  private  comments  of  most  (although 
not  all)  of  the  correspondents  In  Vli?tnam 
are  even  more  pessimistic  and  more  disillu- 
sioned than  their  stories  reflect.  One  corre- 
spondent for  a  major  American  publication 
has  spoken  often  this  summer  of  a  personal 
crisis  of  conscience:  "If  I  had  any  guts.  I'd 
quit  and  join  the  peace  movement." 

He  is  admittedly  a  dove.  But  It  Is  not  only 
"doves"  among  the  correspondents  who  have 
lost  faith  In  the  ability  of  the  Americans 
to  salvage  their  $25-bllllon-a-year  enterprise 
In  Vietnam. 

The  negativism  in  dispatches  has  been  so 
pronounced  that  the  official  spokesman  for 
the  U.S.  Mission  In  Saigon.  John  McGowan. 
was  led  to  remark  last  month:  "The  pessi- 
mism among  the  correspondents  has  never 
been  deeper  than  now."  Prom  all  accounts, 
however,  the  President  is  getting  few.  if  any. 
pessimistic  reports  from  his  subordinates  in 
Washington  or  Vietnam. 

"(He)  tells  visitors."  the  papers  reported 
last  month,  "that  every  responsible  official 
he  has  sent  to  Vietnam  reports  that  there 
Is  no  stalemate;  that  the  Communists  are 
suffering  heavy  losses,  have  a  shortage  of 
medicine  and  food,  are  finding  it  Increasing- 
ly difficult  to  move  supplies  and  face  morale 
problems." 

These  officials  Include  Gen.  William  C. 
Westmoreland.  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
McNamara  and  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  Gen.  Earle  Wheeler,  all  of 
whom  have  emphasized  "progress"  In  their 
assessments  of  the  war  this  Ftimmer. 

A  TOUCHY  ASSOCIATION 

One  result  of  this  conflict  is  public  con- 
fusion, which  the  opinion  polls  reflect.  An- 
other result  is  mistrust  between  the  press 
and  American  officialdom  Involved  in  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  At  a  social  gathering  In 
Honolulu  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  correspondent 
was  Introduced  to  an  admiral,  who  curtly 
announced,  "If  I'd  known  you  were  a  news- 
paperman. I  wouldn't  have  shaken  your 
hand." 

The  press  corps,  at  times,  has  been  no 
more  gracious.  Many  of  the  statements  Is- 
sued by  the  American  establishment  in  Sai- 
gon these  days  are  challenged  bluntly  as 
propaganda  or  self-delusion. 

This  "credibility  gap"  Is  a  product  of  many 
factors,  not  the  least  of  which  is  Ignorance. 
The  state  of  the  enemy's  morale,  for  example. 
Influences  any  assessment  of  the  war.  But 
neither  the  CIA  nor  the  American  corre- 
spondents can  say  with  certainty  whether 
the  morale  of  the  Vietcong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  is  up  or  down  at  any  given  time. 

The  Johnson  Administration,  on  the  basis 
of  Intelligence  estimates,  nevertheless  insists 
that  the  enemy  Is  "hurting  badly."  On  the 
other  hand,  correspondents  and  American 
troops  who  observs  enemy  units  in  action  are 
impressed  by  their  aggressiveness,  their 
fighting  ability  and  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  their  arms.  North  Vietnamese  units 
In  Kontum  Province,  for  example,  have  not 
bothered  in  recent  months  to  pick  up  Amer- 
ican weapons  left  on  the  battlefield  except  as 
souvenirs  to  take  home. 

DTJBIODS    TROOP    ESTIMATES 

Another  area  of  Ignorance  Involves  enemy 
troop  strength  and  enemy  casualtlec.  Amer- 
ican military  commanders  have  said  all  sum- 
mer that  the  enemy  force  numbered  between 
295.000  and   300,000  men  and  that  It  wa« 


growing  larger  each  month.  American  civil- 
Ian  officials,  such  as  pacification  chief  Robert 
Komer.  have  been  skeptical  of  these  esti- 
mates and  have  predicted  that  they  would 
be  corrected  downward. 

Last  month,  they  were  revised  downward. 
The  revision,  military  spokesmen  said,  was  a 
result  of  heavy  enemy  casualUes  and  not 
simply  an  arithmetical  recalculation.  The 
difficulty  with  that  explanation.  In  the  minds 
of  some  correspondents.  Is  that  U.S.  estimates 
of  enemy  casualties  often  appear  to  be  little 
more  than  wild  guesses. 

On  June  19  and  20,  for  Instance,  elements 
of  the  U.S.  Ninth  Division  attacked  Vietcong 
positions  at  Apbac  village  In  Longan  Prov- 
ince 15  miles  south  of  Saigon.  The  Americans 
had  heavy  casualties  but  claimed  to  have 
killed  255  of  the  enemy. 

Two  reporters,  Lee  Lescaze  of  The  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Robert  Plsor  of  the  Detroit 
News,  Interviewed  all  of  the  surviving  officers 
and  senior  NCOs  who  took  part  in  the  fight. 
From  their  estimates.  Lescaze  and  Plsor  con- 
cluded that  the  number  of  enemy  killed  was 
between  54  and  70. 

The  following  week,  a  company  from  the 
173d  Paratroop  Brigade  was  virtually  an- 
nihilated In  a  five-hour  fight  at  Newdakto  in 
Kontum  Province.  Gen.  Westmoreland  called 
the  engagement  a  major  victory  and  the 
brigade  commander  reported  475  enemy 
killed. 

Subsequently,  the  U.S.  command  In  Saigon 
unaccountably  reduced  the  enemy  losses  to 
106.  The  estimate  of  troopers  who  survived 
the  fight  was  230.  The  number  of  enemy 
bodies  found  was  44. 

TIPPING     THE     SCALES 

The  significance  of  such  numbers  Is  simply 
that  they  often  spell  the  difference  between 
"victory"  and  "defeat"  In  given  engage- 
ments. And  inevitably  they  provoke  the  ques- 
tion: Which  numbers  does  the  White  House 
receive  In  Its  reports  from  the  field? 

This  speculation  carries  over  Into  other 
aspects  of  the  American  effort  In  Vietnam.  A 
corespondent  traveling  In  the  Delta  south  of 
Saigon  In  June  was  Informed  by  American 
officials  there  that  only  about  1.5  million  of 
the  region's  5.7  million  people  lived  In  'se- 
cure" areas  controlled  by  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment. American  officials  In  Saigon  disagreed 
vehemently  after  the  figures  were  published 
In  The  Washington  Post.  More  than  three 
million  Delta  people,  they  claimed,  were 
"secure"  and  under  government  "control." 

A  few  weeks  later,  the  New  York  "Hmes  re- 
ported that  "official  United  States  data" 
showed  fewer  than  500,000  people  under 
"total  government  control"  In  all  of  South 
Vietnam,  excluding  large  cities  such  as  Sai- 
gon. Since  there  Is  only  one  major  city  In  the 
Delta  (Cantho  with  a  population  of  200,000), 
the  Implication  was  that  there  Is  gross  con- 
fusion among  American  officials  over  the 
degree  of  "security"  In  the  country.  Again 
the  question  presents  Itself:  'Wblch  figures 
does  the  President  read? 

The  White  House  was  Informed  early  In 
the  summer  that  the  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  Premier  Ky  In  Saigon  had  shown 
dramatic  Improvement  In  their  combat  skill*. 
Ky's  armored  squadrons,  as  an  example,  killed 
125  enemy  troops  for  every  ten  fatalities  they 
sustained,  according  to  American  command- 
ers. 

Assuming  the  correctness  of  the  ratio, 
however,  the  performance  of  these  squad- 
rons— each  containing  500  men — was  not  nec- 
essarily Impressive.  In  all  of  1966.  the  Eighth 
Armored  Squadron  killed  one  enemy  soldier, 
the  Fifth  killed  12,  the  Tenth  killed  23  and 
the  Ninth  killed  148.  Total  enemy  dead:  184. 
Presumed  Armored  losses:  14  killed. 

A  single  U.S.  Marine  battalion  of  about  1000 
men  claimed  more  enemy  kills  and  lost  more 
dead  than  these  four  armored  squadrons  In 
three  days  of  fighting  at  the  DemlUtarlzed 
Zone  In  Quangtrl  Province  the  first  week  In 
July. 
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A  QTTESTION  OF  EELATIVITX 

Another  problem  contributing  to  the 
••credlbUlty  gap"  is  the  different  yardsticks 
aoplled  by  the  correspondents  and  the 
Xinerlcan  military  establishment. 

To  the  correspondents  and  to  Marine 
riflemen  at  the  DMZ,  VS.  losses  have  been 
appalling  and  military  gains  nonexistent  In 
recent  months.  Marine  casualties  along  that 
frontier  between  North  and  South  Vietnam 
have  exceeded  10,000  since  Jan.  1.  Not  a  foot 
of  ground  has  changed  hands  permanently. 
To  the  generals,  however,  and  presumably 
to  the  Pentagon  and  the  White  House,  the 
mUltary  gains  have  been  Impressive;  the 
Marines  have  prevented  a  full-scale  Invasion 
of  the  South.  As  for  the  casualties,  they  are 
not  disturbing  In  terms  of  the  manpower 
available  In  the  United  States. 

A  final  element  In  the  credibility  debate 
is  the  judgments  that  both  the  correspond- 
ents and  the  American  Government  have 
made  In  the  past.  Major  elements  of  the 
press  expected  the  overthrow  of  President 
Diem  m  1963  to  lead  to  major  reforms  In 
Vietnamese  society.  That  failed  to  happen. 
The  press  was  generally  confident  In  1965 
and  1966  that  the  American  buildup  In  Viet- 
nam would  dramatically  change  the  course 
of  the  war.  Most  correspondents  have  now 
abandoned  that  view. 

The  Government's  record  Is  equally 
Bpottv.  Secretary  McNamara  predicted  In 
late  1963  and  again  In  1964  that  some 
American  troops  would  soon  be  brought 
home.  Instead,  there  has  been  a  steady 
buildup  In  American  troop  strength.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  said  In  February, 
1964  that  the  South  Vietnamese  had 
reached  a  position  where  "they  themselves 
can  handle  this  problem  primarily  with 
their  own  effort."  Instead,  American  troops 
have  taken  over  more  and  more  of  the  fight- 
ing and  have  become  more  and  more  In- 
volved m  the  civil  pacification  effort. 

Early  In  July,  Gen.  ■Wbeeler  announced 
that  "we  have  the  Initiative,  the  military  Ini- 
tiative, and  this  Is  the  basis  upon  which  wars 
are  won."  Less  than  three  weeks  later.  Gen. 
Westmoreland  told  a  press  conference  that 
American  troops  In  South  Vietnam  were  on 
the  "defensive"  and  were  fighting  a  "de- 
fensive" war. 

Thus  the  President  has  one  point  of  •view 
and  many  of  the  correspondents  in  Vietnam 
have  another.  So  the  public  Is  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  get  whoUy  conflicting  assessments 
of  how  It  is  going  over  there. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News. 

Nov.  16.  1967) 

"New  Deal"  in  Vietnam? 

At  this  stage,  anyone  who  applauds  a 
speech  describing  what  great  things  are  going 
to  be  accomplished  shortly  In  South  Vietnam 
does  so  at  the  peril  of  his  own  disillusion- 
ment. So  let  us  offer  two  comments— without 
applause — on  the  Inaugural  speech  of  Sai- 
gon's new  premier,  the  personable  lawyer- 
poet  Nguyen  Van  Loc. 

He  was  absolutely  correct  In  Identifying 
his  country's  "emergency"  needs:  to  eradi- 
cate corruption  and  Inefficiency  In  the  gov- 
ernment and  armed  forces. 

Whether  these  Jobs  get  done  depends  on 
whether  the  men  above  Mr.  Loc  who  have 
the  real  power— President  Thleu  and  Vice 
President  Ky— have  the  true  desire,  deter- 
mination and  guts  to  get  on  with  it. 

It  should  become  the  earnest  endeavor  of 
President  Johnson.  Ambassador  Bunker  and 
everybody  up  and  down  the  American  com- 
mand In  Vietnam  to  see  that  the  new  gov- 
ernment make  a  serious  attack  on  these  two 
vital  problems,  that  the  "New  Deal"  promised 
Tuesday  for  South  Vietnam  Is  converted  from 
promise  Into  performance — ^without  delay. 

Corruption  and  Inefficiency  are  at  the  very 
heart  of  our  problem  In  Vietnam.  The  Viet- 


namese official  or  army  officer  who  practices 
graft,  favoritism  or  injustice  is  helping  the 
Viet  Cong.  By  devoting  himself  to  stealing 
money,  he  is  goofing  off  on  his  Job  of  running 
his  company  or  province,  or  feeding  refugees 
or  building  schools.  By  cheating  the  people 
(and  they  know  it) ,  he  is  driving  them  away 
from  respect  for  the  government  and  co- 
operation with  It. 

The  longer  corruption  and  Inefficiency 
abound  In  the  Vietnamese  government  and 
armed  forecs,  the  longer  the  United  States 
must  take  to  do  the  job.  the  more  American 
lives  will  be  lost,  the  more  money  the  war 
will  cost. 

One  of  the  great  mysteries  of  the  war  Is 
why  the  United  States,  with  its  thousands 
of  military  advisers.  Embassy  staffers.  AID 
and  USIA  officials  all  over  the  map.  Intimately 
acquainted  with  every  Vietnamese  hamlet, 
province,  corps,  government  department  and 
military  unit,  has  been  so  indifferent  to  this 
twin  problem  of  corruption-inefficiency— 
especially  when  the  cost  Is  borne  by  Ameri- 
cans in  terms  of  casualties  and  money. 

Uncle  Sam  can  no  longer  be  content  to 
look  out  the  window  as  the  corruption  goes 
on. 


[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  June  4.  1967] 
Reassessment  in  Viptnam 
The  American  military  effort  In  Vietnam 
was  begun— and  supported  by  The  Times 
amon--  others— with  the  Idea  of  fighting  a 
limited  confiict  to  obtain  one  limited  basic 
objective:  prevention  of  a  Communist  take- 
over of  South  Vietnam  by  force  of  arms. 

The  Times  now  sees  a  growing  danger  that 
the  means  being  used  to  achieve  this  objec- 
tive may  soon  pass  beyond  the  military 
boundaries  which  define  limited  war.  There 
Is  danger,  in  short,  that  U.S.  power  may  be 
used  in  ways  that  will  compromise  or  even 
destroy  the  American  intention  of  keeping 
the  war  limited,  that  by  accident,  Inadvert- 
ence or  miscalculation  a  confrontation  with 
the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China  will 
be  made  Inevitable. 

Before  it  is  too  late,  before  steps  are  taken 
which  might  involve  the  United  States  In 
a  far  larger  conflict,  a  fresh  assessment  of 
what  Is  going  on  In  Vietnam  would  be  In 
order.  This  does  not  mean  a  reconsideration 
of  basic  U.S.  objectives,  which  we  continue 
to  believe  are  sound.  But  It  does  mean  that 
the  tactics  employed  to  realize  those  objec- 
tives require  a  new  evaluation,  particularly 
as  thev  Involve  North  Vietnam. 
Specifically,  The  Times  believes  that: 
There  should  under  no  circumstances  be 
a  U.S.  land  invasion  of  North  Vietnam. 

•Haiphong  harbor  should  not  be  mined, 
bombed  or  blockaded. 

Hot  pursuit  of  North  Vietnamese  planes 
=hould  not  extend  across  the  Chinese  border, 
nor  should  there  be  any  U.S.  air  attacks  on 
Chinese  bases,  unless  the  Chinese  actively 
Intervene  in  the  war. 

Bombing  In  the  north  should  remain 
limited  to  military  targets,  supply  points 
and  infiltration  routes  to  the  south.  There 
should  be  no  saturation  bombing  of  popu- 
lation centers. 

The  American  government  has,  of  coiirse. 
said  before  that  the  United  States  has  no 
Intention  of  Invading  North  Vietnam,  or  of 
destroying  Its  form  of  government.  The  Pe- 
king regime  has  also  made  clear  that  Chinese 
Intervention  In  the  Vietnam  conflict  would 
follow  either  a  U.S.  Invasion  of  the  north 
or  an  attempt  to  depose  the  Communists 
from  power  In  Hanoi. 

The  combined  effect  of  these  statements 
seems  to  assure  that  there  would  be  no 
basis  for  Chinese  Intervention  in  Vietnam. 
This  18  not.  however,  necessarily  the  case. 
Peking's  leaders  speak  as  If  they  believe  the 
United  States  Is  preparing  to  strike  Into 
North  Vietnam,  on  the  ground.  They  may 


well  be  prepared  to  act  on  this  conviction 

before  the  fact. 

Some  U  S.  actions  In  North  Vietnam,  and 
some  statements  by  congressional  sources 
and  others,  may  encourage  the  Chinese 
opinion  that  a  major  expansion  of  the  war 
is  Imminent. 

For  example,  recent  U.S.  moves  Into  the 
demilitarized  zone,  while  beyond  any  doubt 
militarily  justified,  may  have  served  to  sup- 
port the  belief  that  a  land  invasion  is  being 
prepared.  Similarly,  air  attacks  on  the  north 
have  been  expanded  to  include  targets  In 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  as  well  as  sites  close 
to  the  Chinese  border.  Nonetheless  the  list 
of  targets  approved  by  the  President  arid  not 
vet  hit  is  rapidlv  shrinking.  The  logical  ques- 
tion is  what  next,  and  the  answer  the  Com- 
munists may  draw  is  that  targets  hitherto 
off-limits  are  to  be  attacked. 

This  Is  particularly  the  case  with  the  port 
of  Haiphong.  Increasingly,  the  call  Is  heard 
to  mine,  blockade  or  bomb  the  harbor.  In 
the  hope  that  the  Influx  of  supplies  froin 
other  Communist  countries  can  be  reduced 
or  shut  off.  Yet  the  considerations  which 
so  far  have  prevented  strikes  at  Haiphong 
remain  as  sound  as  ever.  An  attack  on  the 
harbor  would  immeasurably  Increase  the 
chances  of  active  Soviet  or  Chinese  partici- 
pation In  the  conflict. 

The  U  S  eovernment.  to  be  sure,  repeatedly 
affirms  Its  liatentlons  to  keep  the  war  limited. 
and  probably  these  assurances  are  based  on 
sincere  alms  and  hopes.  The  trouble  Is  that 
the  American  people  have  heard  such  assiir- 
ances  In  the  past  and  have  seen  that,  by 
design  or  not.  thev  have  come  to  nothing. 

Thus  the  U.S.  commitment  In  Vietnam 
began  In  an  effort  to  help  the  South  Viet- 
namese defeat  essentially  by  themselves  the 
Communist -directed  Insurgency.  But  as  the 
Saigon  regime  consistently  showed  that  It 
was  incapable  of  solving  its  own  problems 
alone  the  US.  effort  was  increased. 

From  685  advisers  US.  strength  expanded 
steadilv  to  5.000  In  early  1962.  to  12,000  a 
year  later,  to  23,000  by  the  end  of  1963,  and 
so  on  up  and  up  until  there  are  now  nearly 
half  a  million  US.  troops  in  Vietnam.  These 
troops  not  onlv  are  doing  most  of  the  fight- 
Ing  but  because  the  South  Vietnamese  have 
failed  at  it.  the  U.S.  command  has  now  also 
taken  over  the  pacification  effort,  a  task 
that  may  require  another  150.000  men. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  creeping  escalation. 
essential  as  It  may  have  been,  that  creates 
strong  concern  at  this  time  that  we  may  go 
bevond  the  brink  of  limited  war  into  some- 
thing far  larger.  There  Is  still  time  to  step 
back  from  that  brink,  however,  by  steering 
clear  of  anv  escalaUon  which  threatens  to 
exceed  the  policy  of  limited  war. 

This  does  not  mean  any  unilateral  reduc- 
tion of  strength  or  effort  at  this  time  We 
believe  that  the  bombing  of  military  tareets 
m  the  north  must  continue  so  long  as  there 
is  a  strategic  need  for  It.  or  until  North  Viet- 
nam gives  signs  of  wanting  to  talk  about  a 
political  settlement,  or  begins  reducing  Its 
forces  In  the  south. 

We  believe,  similarly,  that  all  poeslble  mili- 
tary pressure  on  the  Communists  in  South 
Vietnam  should  be  maintained. 

At  the  same  time  we  strongly  feel  that  in- 
tensified new  efforts  must  be  made  to  search 
for  ways  to  achieve  a  mutual  deescalatlon  of 
the  conflict.  To  this  end  the  United  States 
should  trv  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  oth- 
ers including  the  Soviet  Union,  whose  In- 
fluence on  North  Vietnam  might  be  put  to 
work  to  achieve  a  climate  In  which  both 
sides  can  begin  a  lowering  of  the  level  of  the 
conflict. 

We  recognize  that  the  odds  now  are  a^lnst 
any  accommodatlne  move  by  the  Commu- 
nists Our  expectation  Is  that  the  war  will 
continue  for  some  Ume.  But  we  feel  It  la 
vitally  important  that  the  limits  governing 
our  conduct  In  that  war  be  fully  recognized, 
and  adhered  to,  at  all  times. 
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The  risks  of  abandoning  limited  war  are 
too  great  for  us  not  to  be  wary. 

[Prom  Newsweek,  Oct.  30,  19671 

The  Stammering  Advocate 

(By  Emmet  John  Hughes) 

It  la  true  that  LBJ  has  been  spattered  by 
some  assailants  with  a  venom  unmatched 
since  reactionaries  of  the  1930s  hissed  their 
hate  of  FDR.  And  It  is  true  that  one  critical 
chorus,  damning  the  Vietnam  tragedy  not 
as  political  folly  but  as  moral  degeneracy, 
weirdly  achieves  a  pletlstlc  sound  effect  more 
reminiscent  of  a  John  Foster  Dulles  than  a 
John  Kenneth  Galbralth. 

The  ordeal  of  Lyndon  Johnson  has  been 
far  less  the  cunning  work  of  his  aggressive 
detractors  than  the  careless  work  of  his  ap- 
pointed advisers.  For  as  the  anguish  of  Viet- 
nam has  steadily  grown,  they  have  encour- 
aged him  In  a  remarkable  faith:  what  he 
feels  Is  not  pain  but  pride.  And  as  the 
popular  host  of  his  believers  thins,  the  pride 
of  the  leader  should  only  swell,  for  the  more 
lonely  his  vigil  In  war,  the  more  lofty  his 
place  In  hUtory.  So  the  President  savors  the 
bittersweet  solace — as  he  murmurs  to  all 
visitors — of  remembering  how  all  great 
leaders,  all  the  Llncolns  and  ChurchlUs  of 
history,  have  had  to  brave  calumny  or  cari- 
cature' And  by  the  miraculous  healing  power 
of  such  a  credo,  the  stature  of  a  President 
becomes  attested  and  assured  by  the  savag- 
ery of  his  critics. 

All  such  sedative  nonsense,  of  course, 
merely  dulls  the  political  senses.  While  the 
President  mourns  his  failure  to  "get  across" 
to  the  people,  he  Ignores  the  true  causes  of 
this  failure — manifest  In  almost  his  every 
utterance.  And  they  can  be  sunomarlzed  as 
three  .   .   . 

1.  He  refuses  to  carry  on  a  dialogue  with 
the  people  that  Is  constant  In  philosophy, 
hence  cumul.itlve  In  force.  Instead,  he  treats 
each  occasion  for  addressing  the  nation  as  a 
new.  special  and  particular  event.  Neither 
ampllfvlng  p.ist  thought  nor  anticipating 
future  thought,  he  talks  only  to  the  fast- 
vanishing  present:  now  a  bellicose  word  to 
the  right,  now  a  pacific  word  to  the  left. 
But  the  art  of  politics  must  respect  certain 
disciplines  as  much  as  the  art  of  the  theater. 
A  democratic  leadership  captures  Its  "audi- 
ence" only  with  honest  and  serious  drama — 
a  representation  of  purpose  that  Is  consistent 
and  complete.  Onstage  or  In  politics,  only 
such  drama  Is  truly  folloiced.  And  there  can 
be  no  substitute  for  It  In  all  the  random 
repertoire  of  vaudeville. 

2.  He  recites  history  carelessly.  No  in- 
stance may  be  more  glaring  than  his  repeated 
definition  of  Vietnam  policy  in  the  1960s 
as  only  a  loyal  and  logical  reflection  of 
Dwlght  Elsenhower's  policy  In  the  1950s. 
The  GOP  President,  in  fact,  personally  vetoed 
the  very  kind  of  military  commitment  made 
by  LBJ — despite  its  unanlmou=;  advocacy 
by  Nixon.  Dulles  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  And  such  rhetoric  plants  the  spoiling 
seed  of  doubt:  does  he  scan  the  present  as 
superficially  as  the  past? 

3  He  wrenches  the  meanlne;  of  political 
facts — like  the  arm.=;  of  reluct.int  senators — 
as  If  his  quick  twist  can  force  their  "vote" 
for  his  vlev."  of  history  In  hl.s  latest  speech 
on  Vietnam,  he  solemnly  proceeded  to  "call 
the  roll  now"  of  the  Asian  nations.  In  all. 
he  cited  five  of  the  smallest  Asian  powers. 
along  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The 
"roll"  Included  not  one  of  the  Far  East's 
major  non-Communist  powers.  I.e.  India 
or  Indonesia  or  Japan.  A  few  vears  ago.  he 
could  have  achieved  a  comparable  effect, 
when  he  presided  over  the  Senate,  by  In- 
structing the  clerk  to  call  a  "roll"  scrupu- 
lously omitting  New  York.  Pennsylvania 
and  California. 

The  whole  failure  reflects  much  more  than 
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oratorical  carelessness  or  personal  willful- 
ness. It  follows  from  a  rare  mark  of  this 
most  sophisUcated  politician.  At  the  time  of 
their  1964  nomination,  his  most  devoted  lieu- 
tenant, Hubert  Humphrey,  explained  the 
matter  to  a  friend— with  both  perception 
and  affection.  "You  know  I  tend  to  talk  too 
damn  much,"  the  irrepresslbly  honest  Vice 
President  said.  "But  I  hope  even  this  may 
prove  of  help  to  Lyndon  Johnson,  This  mas- 
terful practlcioner'  of  government  has  trou- 
ble understanding  Just  one  part  of  politics — 
the  art  of  advocacy.  He  believes  in  doing 
things,  not  talking  them.  Can  you  Imagine: 
he  was  in  politics  some  30  years  before  he 
ever  bothered  to  addres  a  labor  audience? 
He  has  grown  big  on  Capitol  Hill — where 
the  real  job  is  to  exercise  power,  not  explain 
it.  And  he  is  going  to  need  time  to  learn  the 
crazy  and  complex  and  exasperating  prob- 
lem of — advocacy." 

This  President  surely  lacks  neither  the 
shrewdness  nor  the  energy  to  learn  much  of 
this  elusive  skill.  But  the  hour  may  be  late, 
and  the  desire  may  dissolve  in  disdain.  It 
may  seem  more  painless  to  go  on  deriding 
critics,  exalting  loneliness  and  awaiting 
whatever  honor  history  holds  in  hiding  for 
the  President  too  proud   to  be  understood. 


(From  Newsweek,  July  17,  1966] 
A  Remembered  Reckoning 
(By  Emmet  John  Hughes) 
We  will  not  permit  those  who  fire  upon 
us  in  Vietnam  to  win  a  victory  over  the  de- 
sires and  the  intentions  of  all  the  American 
people  .  .  .  We  can  continue  the  Great  So- 
ciety while  we  fight  .  .  . 

— State  of  the  Union  Message,  January  1966 
The  proud  promise  provokes  a  personal 
memory  .  .  .  There  have  passed  thirteen  wor- 
ried years — and  almost  as  many  world  crises — 
since  the  first  months  of  Dwlght  Elsenhower's 
Presidency  in  1953.  At  that  time.  I  served 
on  his  White  House  staff,  charged  with  help- 
ing to  prepare  all  Presidential  speeches  and 
messages.  The  new  President  then  still  felt 
confidently  committed  to  his  own  compas- 
sionate Instincts  and  perceptive  insights 
about  the  world  around  him.  All  his  pacific 
impulses — through  that  so  sadly  short  po- 
litical springtime — inspired  him  to  deliver, 
as  his  first  major  statement  on  national  pol- 
icy, an  address  simply  called  "The  Chance 
for  Peace."  It  then  was  widely  Judged  to  be, 
as  Sherman  Adams  long  after  appraised  it  in 
his  memoirs,  "the  most  effective  speech  of 
Eisenhower's  public  career."  And  the  man's 
pure  and  open  ardor  for  peace  alone  made 
it  such. 

The  political  season  stays  memorable.  It 
came  Just  after  the  death  of  Joseph  Stalin, 
with  its  promise  of  a  softening  of  Soviet 
policy.  It  came  Just  before  the  ascendancy 
of  John  Foster  Dulles,  with  its  toughening  of 
American  policy.  It  came  Just  as  the  U.S. 
and  China  were  awkwardly  maneuvering  to- 
ward the  gray  kind  of  settlement  in  Korea 
so  sure  to  be  denounced  by  many  Republi- 
cans if  it  Is  mercifully  repeated  in  Vietnam. 
In  that  season,  the  new  and  unfatlgued 
President  ceaselessly  decried  in  private  the 
world's  burden  of  armaments.  And  I  recall 
all  the  hours  alone  with  him,  as  he  paced 
with  angry  steps  behind  his  massive  desk  in 
the  Oval  Room,  crisply  citing  the  costs  of 
munitions,  and  snappishly  asking:  "What 
world  can  afford  this  sort  of  thing  for  long?" 
And  so  finally  he  spoke  his  warning  to 
a  world  in  arnis:  "This  ...  is  humanity 
hanging  from  a  cross  of  iron."  With  the 
practicality  of  a  Kansas  farmer,  he  com- 
puted the  price  of  the  martial  life  In  terms 
of  hospitals  and  utilities  and  highways:  "We 
pay  for  a  single  fighter  plane  with  a  half 
million  bushels  of  wheat.  We  pay  for  a  single 
destroyer  with  new  homes  that  could  have 
housed  more  than  8,000  people."  And  he 
pledged:    "We    are   ready    ...   to    dedicate 


our   strength    to  serving   the   needs,   rather 
than  the  fears,  of  the  world." 

All  this  now  comes  to  mind  with  a  freshly 
sharp  warning.  A  democracy  cannot  keep  two 
sets  of  books:  one  for  orations,  and  one  for 
operations.  The  vaulting  designs  of  the  Great 
Society  of  a  Johnson  leave  far  behind  the 
modest  purposes  of  the  Great  Crusade  of  an 
Eisenhower.  Yet  a  lot  of  the  Great  Society's 
preachment  argues  that — at  no  cost  to 
either — Its  dreams  can  range  as  far  as  its 
bombers.  And  the  myth  impels  one  to  bring 
up  to  date  the  simple  kind  of  equations 
that  Eisenhower  computed  years  ago  .  .  . 

The  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war— exceeding 
$20  billion  a  year— signifies  a  sum  that  could 
mean  quite  different  purchases. 

It  could — each  month — finance  tlie  com- 
plete, seven-year  training  of  almost  70.000 
scientists. 

It  could — each  month — double  the  re- 
sources of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment for  a  full  year's  economic  pro- 
grams In  38  foreign  countries. 

It  could— each  month — create  three  Rocke- 
feller Foundations. 

It  could — each  month— pay  the  full  year's 

cost  of  state  and  local  police  in  all  50  states. 

It  could — every  year — provide  a  10  per  cent 

salary  increase  for  every  U.S.  public-school 

teacher. 

It  could — every  year — double  the  social 
security  benefits  paid  to  20  million  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  more  paltry  cost  of  U.S.  helicopters 
lost  in  Vietnam  only  in  the  last  year  could 
fulfill  a  few  other  American  "desires  and  in- 
tentions." 

It  could  pay  the  full  bill  last  year  for  all 
UNICEF  health  and  education  programs  af- 
fecting more  than  800  million  children  In 
118  countries. 

Or— it  could  signify  a  10  per  cent  climb  In 
personal  income  for  every  citizen  of  all  the 
New  England  states. 

And  as  for  the  puny  worth  of  just  one 
modern  heavy  bomber  .  .  . 

It  could  buy  1  billion  bushels  of  wheat. 

Or it   could   double  the   huge   education 

budget  of  the  SUUe  of  New  York. 

It  would  be  frivolous  to  contend  that  such 
facts  prove  the  inequity  of  U.S.  action  in 
Vietnam,  for  even  a  just  war  imposes  an  awe- 
some price.  But  it  is  equally  frivolous  to  deny 
that  all  of  American  life  pays  for  the  struggle 
In  Soutiieat^t  Asia. 

The  cost  cannot  be  camouflaged  by  color- 
ful flashes  of  patriotic  rhetoric,  nor  mitigated 
by  austere  control  of  electric  lights  in  the 
White  House. 

For  the  price  stays  precisely  as  high  as 
ever;  a  cross  of  iron. 


[From  the  New  York  Times) 

SCHLESINGER  SUGGESTS  THAT  WE  RECOVER  OCB 

Cool  and  Follow  a  Middle  Way  Olt  of 

Vietnam 

I  By  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.  1 

Our  strategy  in  Vietnam  is  rather  like  try- 
ing to  weed  a  garden  with  a  bulldozer.  We 
occasionally  dig  up  some  weeds,  but  we  dig 
up  most  of  the  turf,  too.  The  effect  of  our 
policy  Is  to  pulverize  the  political  and  insti- 
tutional fabric  which  alone  can  give  a  South 
Vietnamese  state  that  hope  of  independent 
survival  which  is  our  presumed  war  aim.  Our 
method,  in  other  words,  defeats  our  goal. 
Indeed,  the  most  likely  beneficiary  of  the 
smashed  social  structure  of  South  Vietnam 
will  be  Communism.  "My  feeling,"  Gen.  Wal- 
lace Greene,  commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  has  wisely  said,  "Is  that  you  could  kill 
every  Vletcong  and  North  Vietnamese  In 
South  Vietnam  and  still  lose  the  war.  Un- 
less we  can  make  a  success  of  tlie  civic- 
action  program,  we  are  not  going  to  obtain 
the  objectives  we  have  set." 

Much    devotion    and    Intelligence    are    at 
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present  going  Into  the  programs  of  recon- 
P"^      .,..-     y..,t    nrnQriPcts    are    ore 

ug 
Pi 
and  so  long  as  genuine  programs 


trnption  but  prospects  are  precarious  so 
tong  a^  the  enemy  can  slice  through  so  much 
nf  south  Vietnam  with  such  apparent  Im- 
°\.„.,,-.  nnri  so  lone  as  genuine  programs  of 


the  vested  interests 


is 


munlty 

cnrial  reform  threaten 

n?  the  Saigon  Government  and  of  large  land- 
holders, in  any  case,  as  claimants  on  our  re- 
source •  these-  programs  of  pacification  are 
hoDelesslv  outclassed  by  the  programs  of  de- 
Stion  surely,  the  United  States,  with  all 
«  mgemiity,  could  have  figx.red  out  a  better 
wav  to  combat  guerrilla  warfare  than  he 
nhvslcal  obliteration  of  the  nation  In  Jhlcli 
ft  s  taking  place.  If  this  Is  our  best  Idea  of 
■■nrotectlni''  a  country  against  "wars  of  na- 
tfonal  liberation."  what  other  country  see- 
ng  the  devastation  we  have  wrought  In 
Vietnam,  will  wish  American  protection? 

At  the  same  time,  our  concentration  on 
Vietnam  is  exacting  a  frightful  cost  in  other 
Leas  of  national  concern.  In  d°^«^^'^,  P°l- 
^v  with  Vietnam  gulping  down  a  b»»°« 
2k  a  half  dollars  a  month,  everything  is 
Sndtng  to  a  stop.  Lyndon  Johnson  was  on 
^"s  wav  to  a  place  in  history  as  a  great  Pres  - 
aeuTL  his  vision  of  a  Great  Society;  but 
S  Great  Society  is  now,  except  for  token 
gestures,  dead.  The  fight  for  equal  opportu- 
^ttv  for  the  Negro,  the  war  agamst  po^ertj. 
^/st?uggle  to  save  the  cities,  the  improve- 
ment of  our  schools-all  must  be  starved  for 
fhe  .Ike  of  Vietnam.  And  war  brings  ugly 
=  de  effect^      Inflation;     frustration;     angry 


by  the  light  in  which  they  would  probably 
appear  to  the  unbiased  part  of  mankind. ' 

The  Administration  has  called  the  critics 
of  its  Vietnam  policy  "neolsolationlsts."  But 
surely  the  real  neolsolationlsts  hre  those  who 
have'isolated  the  United  States  from  its  al- 
lies and  raised  the  tattered  standard,  last 
flourished  15  years  ago  by  Douglas  MacArthur, 
of  "going  it  aione." 


TABLE  I. -ANALYSIS  OF  109  SPEECHES  IN  22d  UN  GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY  GENERAL  DEBATE,  SEPT.  21.  1%7,  THROUGH 
OCT.  13,  1967,  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  FOLLOWING  POINTS 
ON  THE  VIETNAM  ISSUE 

(Key  A— Urges  return  to  Geneva  agreements.  B— Urges  U.S 
hait  bombing  o(  North  Vietnam ;  C-Expresses  general  concern 
to  stop  ttie  rigliting;  D-Favors  more  active  U.N.  role:  t-<.on- 
demns  US,  policy;  F-Suggests  reciprocal  action  by  Hanoi 
should  accompany  halt  m  bombing;  G— Supports  U.S.  policy, 
H— Makes  negligible  reference  to  Vietnam,  or  none! 


bet'an  to  bomb  the  oil  depots. 
aTOte-  "-niere  is  now  not  a  single  major  na- 
Ton  m  the  world  that  supports  Mr^Johnson  s 
adventure   in   Hanoi   and  Haiphong. 
seeK  to  disengage  themselves  from 


latest 

As  nations 


the  impending  conflict,  the  quasi-neutrallsm 
S  leaders  like  de  Gaulle  gains  new  plausibU- 

"  on  any  realistic  assessment.  Western  Eu- 
rope and  Latin  America  are  far  more  signifl- 
cant  to  American  security  than  South  Asia 
yet    the    Vietnam    obsession    has    stultified 
our  policy    and   weakened   our   Po^it  on    In 
both  these  vital  areas.  The  war  has  clouded 
the  hope   once  mildly  promising,  of  progress 
oward  a  detente  with  the  Soviet  ^"'on.  It 
has  helped  block  agreements  to  end  under 
ground  nuclear  testing  and  to  stop  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weaoons.  It  has  precipitated  the 
aJZn  of  U  i^ant  to  resign  as  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  and  condemns 
?he  UN.  itself  to  a  time  of  declining  influ- 

ence. 
Our  rejection  of  the  views  of 
allies— our  conviction,  as  Paul  H 

It    "that  we  alone  are  qualified  to 
and    executioner"- ignores 


and 
has  put 


our  friends 
Smith 


be    tudge     jury    and    executiui^ei   —.f,..^.^ 
Madlson-s  solemn  warning  In  the  63rd_Fed 


of 


eralist:    "An  attention   to   the  judgment 
other  nations  is  important  to  every  govern- 
ment for  two  reasons:  the  one  is  that  inde- 
pendently  of   the   merits   of   any   particular 
plan  or  measure,  it  is  desirable,  on  various 
accounts,    that    it    should    appear    to    other 
nations  as  the  offspring  of  a  wise  and  honor- 
able policy;   the  second  is  that  In  doubtful 
cases   particularly  where  the  national  coun- 
cils may  be  warped  by  some  strong  passion 
or    momentary    interest,    the    presumed    or 
known  opinion  of  the  impartial  world  may 
be  the  best  guide  that  can  be  followed.  What 
has  not  America  lost  by  her  want  of  charac- 
ter  with    foreign    nations;    and    how    many 
errors  and  follies  would  she  not  have  avoided. 
If  the  justice  and  propriety  of  her  measures 
had,  in  every  instance,  been  previously  tried 


Vietnam  in  the  General  Debate  of  the  22d 
U.N.  General  Assembly,  September  21- 
OCTOBER  13,  1967 

PREFACE 

In  the  "General  Debate"  of  the  regular 
sessions  of  the  UN  General  Assembly,  an- 
nually, in  a  period  of  about  three  weeks,  al- 
most everv  member  State,  through  its  For- 
eign Minister  or  other  high  representative. 
takes  the  opportunity  to  put  its  most  serious 
international  concerns  before  the  world.  Be- 
cause little  of  this  debate  is  heard  outside 
of  the  General  Assembly  hall,  these  impor- 
tant speeches  do  not  have  the  impact  on 
world  opinion  that  they  should  have.  This 
is  partlcularlv  unfortunate  right  now  when 
the  full  force  of  world  opinion,  if  heard 
clearlv,  might  provide  the  critical  pressure 
needed  to  bring  to  an  end  the  war  In  Vlet- 

Nam.  ,, 

The  Viet -Nam  question  is  not  formally  on 
the  agenda  of  the  current    (22ndl    General 
Assembly,   and  although  it  was  put  on  the 
agenda  of  the  Security  Council  in  February, 
1966     it    heis    not   vet    been    debated    there. 
Therefore,    the    Assembly's    General    Debate 
affords   the   principal   forum   in    which   na- 
tional views  on  Vietnam  are  officially  being 
aired.  Because,  as  we  listen  to  these  expres- 
sions, we  hear  a  commanding  consensus  for 
ending  the  war  as  soon  as  possible  and  for 
persuading  the  United  States  to  take  a  far- 
sighted   responsible   initiative    towards   this, 
we  have  reviewed  the  speeches  carefully  for 
the  purpose  of  reaching  a  summary  view  of 
their   positions   on   the   Vietnam  war   Issue. 
We    believe    this    material    sliould    get    the 
widest  possible  distribution. 
The  form  of  the  report  Is: 

(a)  Table  I.  showing  positions  on  the  \let- 
nam  war  with  special  emphasis  on  the  ques- 
tions of  a  return  to  the  Geneva  Agreements 
and  of  the  cessation  of  U.S.  bombing  of 
North  Viet-Nam. 

(b)  Excerpts  from  a  number  of  speeches, 
showing  the  range  of  responsible  voices  raised 
to  plead  for  the  ending  of  hostilities  and  for 
negotiating  peace.  .^,     „«, 

These  quotations  are  taken  from  the  om- 
cial  U.N.  verbatim  documents,  a  public  rec- 
ord, and  may  be  used  islthout  restriction. 

table    I — SUMMART 

Number  of  speeches  In  the  General  Debate: 

109 
Number  of  speeches  in  the  General  Debate 

ichich  refer  to  Vietnam:  96. 

A.  Number  urging  return  to  Geneva  agree- 
ments: 44.  .        ^,  , 

B.  Number  urging  halt  In  U.S.  bombing  of 
North  Vlet-Nam:  45. 

Total  number  included  in  A  and/or  B:  67. 

C.  Number  at  least  expressing  a  concern 
to  stop  the  fighting:  23. 

Total  number  inclvUed  in  A,  B,  and/or 
C:  90. 

D  Ntunber  favoring  a  more  active  UN  role 
in  dealing  with  the  Vlet-Nam  question:   18. 

E.  Number  strongly  condemning  U.S.  pol- 
icy; 15. 

"f.  Number  suggesUng  reciprocal  action  by 
Hanoi  should  accompany  halt  In  U.S.  bomb- 
ing; 7.  „  „ 

G.  Number  supporting  U.S.  policy:  6  (In- 
cludes U.S -A.) . 

Total  number  included  in  F  and/or  G 
above:  8. 

H.  Number  making  no  reference  or  negli- 
gible reference  to  Vlet-Nam  question:  13. 


Country 


A      B     C     D      E      F      G     H 


In  order  of  speaking:  y, 

Brazil. -     - i"    •-    i"    i- 

United  States  of  America    X       .    .-    X     --    *     *     - 

Denmark ^     i     

Sweden -•    '*     ■-    o 

Japan J      .,•     ■•    ^     -J- 

USS.R X     X      ....    X      ■•     ■-    L 

Lesotho - i * 

Ghana , J     ■-    --    *     ^ 

Czechslovakia X     X     ..    --    a     ""    "    5 

South  Africa - ^ 

Guatemala X      ....    A      - 

Dominican  Republic --    j^- 

Philippines a     a     . 

Israel X      ..     - 

Gambia "      j 

Uruguay ^ 

Qflilg      ..      ..      A        .-      .-       .-      --      - 

United" Kingdom X     ..    --    •-    --    X     .-    - 

Ecuador *     * 


Luxembourg 


X     X 


Upper  Volta XX      --• 

Argentina - 

Senegal --    J      -■     ■ 

Canada J     '^     -"    5      

Somalia X       ...    a     

Belgium X      --    *     ■"" 

Trinidad  and  Tobago X      --• 

Tunisia --     • 

Kenya XX      0"     v 

Paraguay x     a     --- 

Ireland --    - * 

France 5  

Burundi X     .-    --    -- 

Greece *     "      y" 

Colombia --    - 

Indonesia v"    y """ 

Costa  Rica X     *     --    --    --    -■- 

Venezuela --     --     --    ^-     --     "■ 

Albania --    J      ....    A      

United  Arab  Republic X      ..     -- 

El  Salvador J     *     

Sierra  LeonO-. X     

Boliwia --    --    X     

Uganda X      .-    - -    --    — 

Jordan --    ■-    *     

Bulgaria *     "     t,-    

Burma --     -•     X     

Iran X     .-     --     --    --     

Ukraine ;     --    •-  

Netherlands X --- 

Finland J     --    --     v    ""    '"    '" 

Poland --     X     ....     A     

Turkey X     .-     --     --      -     

Hungary *     --     •-     "     ' 

Austria --     --     *     -"    ""' 

Norway --     *     --      -    --    ■"    "    "' 

Zambia. X     ..     --     

Iceland --    --     *     y 

Italy X    --    ..    X     

Etfiiopia X     A     .-    -- 

Botswana a     a     ..    --    --    -- 

China y     y     " 

Thailand --    -- *     *     "■ 

Yugoslavia XX-.-.    -- 

Mongolia X     --     -.     A     

Guyana --     ^     ''     -„- 

Byelorussia ^     ■■     --     *     

Malaysia --    --     *     

Lebanon X     .- ■ 

Mauritania --     X 

India XX     -^ 


Malta -- 

Peru 5 

Nepal .-    --  * 

Kuwait C     Y  " 

Tanzania^ X     X  .- 

Barbados -•  a 

Chad X     *  -■ 

Jamaica... X     .-  -- 

Romania X  -. 

Pakistan X     ..  -- 

Sudan X  .. 

Cyprus --    X  .- 

Mali XX.. 

Libya X     ..  - 

Morocco A 

Gabon X 

Algeria X 

Nigeria * 

Iraq J 

Cambodia a 

Mexico 

Liberia - -■ 

Yemen X 

Congo  (Branavilie) X 

Ceylon X     X 


..    X 
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TABLE  I  -ANALYSIS  OF  109  SPEECHES  IN  22d  U  N  GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY  GENERAL  DEBATE,  StPT  21.  1967,  iHROUGH 
OCT  13.  1967.  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  FOLLOWING  POINTS 
ON  THE  VIETNAM  ISSUE— Continued 

[Key  A— Urges  return  to  Geneva  agreements:  B-Urges  US. 
halt  bombing  of  North.  Vietnam ;  C— Expresses  general  concern 
to  stop  the  hghting,  0— Favors  mote  active  U.N  role  E-Con- 
demns  US  Policy.  F-Suggests  reciprocal  action  by  Hanoi 
should  accompany  halt  in  bombing;  G— Supports  U  S.  policy; 
H_Makes  negligible  reference  to  Vietnam,  or  none. I 


Country 


ABC 


F     G     H 


X     X 


In  order  of  $pe»l(lne— Continued 

Cameroon X      ..X 

New  Zealand 

Madagascar X --    

Togo X     *     --    --- 

Saudi  Arabia * 

Rwanda J       -    ■■    - 

Syria --    X     ....    a     

Laos *     0"    v"    "" 

Australia -- *     *     --- 

Singapore X     --- 

Malawi - ;,•     --    •■    * 

Cuba - *     

Congo  (Democratic  X     -.    ..    -^    --     

"'falSintries Ji    Ts    ^    U    15      7      6      13 


EXCERPTS  FROM  SOME  SPEECHES  IN  THE  GENERAI. 
DEBATE  AT  TKE  22D  C.N.  GENERAL  ASSEMBLT, 
SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER      1967 

DenmarlE.  Jens  Otto  Krag,  Prime  Minister: 
■•.  .  .  We  tDelleve  that  the  conflict  In  Vlet- 
Nam  can  be  solved  by  political  means  only, 
that  only  negotiations  can  lead  to  durable 
peace  In  South-East  Asia  and  safeguard  the 
rights  of  the  Vietnamese  people.  But  without 
concessions  there  will  be  no  solutions,  and 
an  Initial  move  towards  negotiations  would 
be  a  halt  In  the  bombing  of  North  Vlet-Nam 
followed  by  a  reduction  In  the  military 
activities  by  both  sides.  Participation  In  the 
negotiations  must  Include  all  those  Involved 
m  the  conflict." 

Sweden.  Torsten  Nllsson.  Foreign  Minister: 
•'.  .  .  It    has    been   said    from   the   North 
Vietnamese  side  that  tallts  could  be  opened 
If  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnamese  terri- 
tory ceased  unconditionally  .  .  . 

".  .  .  we  appeal  to  the  most  powerful 
party  In  the  conflict  to  take  the  Initial  step. 
We  appeal  for  a  willingness  to  start  the  de- 
escalation  process  which  can  lead  to  peace 
for  the  people  of  Vlet-Nam.  We  address  this 
appeal  to  a  nation  whose  Ideals  of  liberty, 
shown  not  least  during  the  two  world  wars, 
the  nations  of  Europe  have  particular  rea- 
son to  remember  with  gratitude." 

Japan,  Takeo  Mlkl,  Foreign  MlrUster: 
"...  as  a  first  step,  all  the  parties  directly 
concerned  should  stop  fighting  and  enter  Into 
tallcs  on  the  basis  and  In  the  spirit  of  the 
Geneva  Agreements  of  1954.  There  seems  to 
be  no  way  to  a  peaceful  settlement  other 
than  an  arrangement  to  ensure  the  coexist- 
ence of  South  Vlet-Nam  and  North  Vlet-Nam 
under  some  form  of  International  guarantee 
and  thus  enable  the  eventual  withdrawal  of 
all  foreign  troops  from  the  area." 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  11.  1966] 
Kennan  Statement  on  Vietnam 

(Note. — George  F.  Kennan.  former  Am- 
bassador to  Moscow  and  now  a  member  of  the 
Institute  for  Advanced  Study  at  Princeton. 
N.J..  testified  on  Vietnam  yesterday  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Here  Is  the  ofBclal  transcript  of  Kennan's 
prepared  statement,  as  delivered:) 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  distinguished  members 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
subject  on  which  I  am  Invited  to  give  my 
views  this  morning  is.  as  I  tinderstancl  it,  the 
complex  of  problems  connected  with  our 
present  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  have  not  been  anxious  to  press  my  views 
on  the  public,  but  I  gladly  give  them  to  you 
for  whatever  they  are  worth,  claiming  no 
particular   merit   for   them   except   perhaps 


that  they  flow  from  experience  with  Com- 
munist aiffalrs  that  runs  back  now  for  some 
38  years,  and  also  from  the  deepest  and  most 
troubled  sort  of  concern  that  we  should  find 
the  proper  course,  the  right  course,  at  this 
truly  crucial  moment. 

The  first  point  I  would  like  to  make  Is  that 
If  we  were  not  already  Involved  as  we  are 
today  In  Vietnam.  I  would  know  of  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  wish  to  become  so  in- 
volved, and  I  could  think  of  se?eral  reasons 
why  we  should  wish  not  to. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  Is  obvious  on  the  other  hand  that  this 
Involvement  Is  today  a  fact.  It  creates  a 
new  situation.  It  raises  new  questions  ul- 
terior to  the  long-term  problem  which  have 
to  be  taken  Into  account;  a  precipitate  and 
disorderly  withdrawal  could  represent  In 
present  circumstances  a  disservice  to  our 
own  Interests,  and  even  to  world  peace 
greater  than  any  that  might  have  been  In- 
volved by  our  failure  to  engage  ourselves 
there  in  the  first  place. 

•  •  •  •  • 

But  at  the  same  time,  I  have  great  mis- 
givings about  any  deliberate  expansion  of 
hostilities  on  our  part  directed  to  the 
achievement  of  something  called  "victory" — 
If  by  the  use  of  that  term  we  envisage  the 
complete  disappearance  of  the  recalcitrance 
with  which  we  are  are  now  faced,  the  formal 
submission  by  the  adversary  to  our  will, 
and  the  complete  realization  of  our  present 
stated   political   alms. 

I  doubt  that  these  things  can  be  achieved 
even  by  the  most  formidable  military  suc- 
cesses. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Any    total    rooting    out    of    the    Vletcong 

from  the  territory  of  South  Vietnam,  covild 
be  achieved.  If  It  could  be  achieved  at  all, 
only  at  the  cost  of  a  degree  of  damage  to 
civilian  life  and  of  civilian  suffering  gen- 
erally for  which  I  would  not  like  to  see  this 
country  responsible. 

And  to  attempt  to  crush  North  Vietnamese 
strength  to  a  point  where  Hanoi  could  no 
longer  give  any  support  for  Vietcong  politi- 
cal activity  In  the  South  would  almost  cer- 
tainly. It  seems  to  me,  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  In  Chinese  forces  at  some  point, 
whether  formally  or  in  the  guise  of  volun- 
teers, thus  involving  us  in  a  military  con- 
flict with  Communist  China  on  one  of  the 
most  unfavorable  theaters  of  hostility  that 
we  could  possibly  choose. 

This  is  not  the  only  reason  why  I  think 
we  should  do  everything  possible  to  avoid 
the  escalation  of  this  conflict.  There  Is  an- 
other one  which  is  no  less  weighty,  and  this 
is  the  effect  the  conflict  is  already  having 
on  our  policies  and  interests  further  afield. 
This  Involvement  seems  to  me  to  represent 
a  grievous  misplacement  of  emphasis  on  our 
foreign  policies  as  a  whole. 

Not  only  are  great  and  potentially  more 
important  questions  of  world  affairs  not 
receiving,  as  a  consequence  of  our  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam,  the  attention  they  should 
be  receiving,  but  In  some  Instances  assets 
we  already  enjoy  and.  hopefully,  possibilities 
we  shoulci  be  developing  are  being  sacrlflced 
to  this  unpromising  invovement  In  a  re- 
mote  and  secondary   theater. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  Is  clear  that  however  Justified  our  action 
may  be  In  our  own  eyes.  It  has  failed  to  win 
either  enthusiasm  or  confidence  even  among 
peoples  normally  friendly  to  us. 

Our  motives  are  widely  mlstlnterpreted, 
and  the  spectacle,  the  spectacle  emphasized 
and  reproduced  In  thousands  of  press  photo- 
graphs and  stories  that  appear  In  the  press 
of  the  world,  the  spectacle  of  Americans  In- 
flicting grievous  Injury  on  the  lives  of  a 
poor  and  helpless  people,  and  particularly  a 
people  of  different  race  and  color,  no  matter 
how  warranted  by  military  necessity  or  by 
the  excesses  of  the  adversary  otir  operations 


may  seem  to  \is  to  be  or  may  genuinely  be 
this  spectacle  produces  reactions  among  mil-' 
lions  of  people  throughout  the  world  pro- 
foundly detrimental  to  the  image  we  would 
like  them  to  hold  of  this  country. 

HOLLOW  VICTORT 

I  am  not  saying  that  this  Is  Just  or  right. 
I  am  saying  that  this  is  so,  and  that  it  is 
bound  in  the  circumstances  to  be  so,  and  a 
victory  purchased  at  the  price  of  further 
such  damage  would  be  a  hollow  one  in  terms 
of  our  world  Interests,  no  matter  what  ad- 
vantages It  might  hold  from  the  standfXJlnt 
of  developments  on  the  local  scene. 

Now.  these  are  the  reasons,  gentlemen,  why 
I  hope  that  our  Government  will  restrict 
our  military  operations  In  Vietnam  to  the 
minimum  necessary  to  assure  the  security 
of  our  forces,  and  to  maintain  our  military 
presence  there  until  we  can  achieve  a  satis- 
factory peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict, 
and  these  are  the  reasons  why  I  hope  that 
we  win  continue  to  pursue  vigorously,  and  I 
may  say  consistently,  the  quest  for  such  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict,  even  if 
this  Involves  some  moderation  of  our  stated 
objectives,  and  even  if  the  resulting  settle- 
ment appears  to  us  as  something  less  than 
ideal. 


February  8,  1966. 
Hon.  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr,  Secretary:  I'm  going  to  be  frank 
respecting  your  testimony  before  our  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  over  the  past  sev- 
eral days.  You're  certainly  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  your  tenacity  and  ability  t-o  defend 
your  p>ollcies  both  as  respects  those  who 
would  urge  more  or  less  force  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

I  regret  to  admit,  however,  that  even 
though  I  think  you  are  right  most  of  the 
time.  I  have  questions  about  our  degree  of 
commitment  in  South  Viet  Nam.  Not  bec.iuss 
I  am  not  willing  to  have  those  close  to  me 
risk  death  to  keep  the  South  Vietnamese  free 
from  enslavement  to  Communism,  but  be- 
cause I  am  not  convinced  even  yet  that  the 
bulk  of  the  people  In  the  South  will  follow 
the  pattern  of  government  that  we  lay  out  for 
them.  Admittedly  we  are  not  trying  to  mili- 
tarily defeat  Red  China  but  we  would  like 
them  to  collapse.  We  are  not  trying  to  defeat 
North  Vietnam  politically  for  the  then  broth- 
erhood of  Communism  would  Involve  first 
China,  then  the  Soviets,  then  a  nuclear  real 
threat  would  be  posed  to  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  United  States  as  we  know  it. 

We  have  Umlted  targets  in  North  Viet  Nam 
consistent  with  our  limited  offensive.  We 
could  trade  Haiphong  P.O.L.  for  Saigon  P.O.L. 
but  we  would  obviously  be  the  greater  loser. 
We  can  blockade,  mine  and  bomb  further  but 
since  the  Viet  Cong  need  such  fragmentary 
logistics  even  this  action  as  you  point  out 
probably  would  only  strengthen  the  solidarity 
of  the  North  Vietnamese — which  solidarity 
you  refuse  to  label  as  morale.  Whether  you 
realize  It  or  not,  I  think  you  tend  to  seize  on 
fragments  of  true  fact  and  due  to  your  ex- 
treme agility  with  the  English  language  you 
are  able  to  rearrange  the  probable  fact  situa- 
tion to  cover  almost  every  dilemma  posed  to 
you.  I  compliment  you  and  only  ask  you  to 
fairly  appraise  the  facts  not  colored  by  your 
zeal  to  vindicate  a  position. 

You  point  out  that  our  52s  are  carving  out 
multiple  square  miles  with  fractional  mile 
degree  accuracy.  Though  it  Is  obvious  that 
this  kind  of  pattern  land  scarring  will  hit 
many  non-combatants,  you  state  rather  mat- 
ter-of-factly  that  no  civilians  are  being  hit 
and,  m  fact,  that  they  like  us  for  this  action. 
The  woman  I  saw  crying  over  her  dead  hus- 
band killed  by  our  artillery  this  morning  In 
the  paper  I  would  not  think  Is  too  favorably 
Inclined.  Yet  you  state  that  we  can't  use  this 
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oattern  bombing  In  the  North  because  civil- 
ians might  be  hurt  and  this  would  affect  the 
North's  regard  for  us !  I  am  cognizant  of  the 
52  vulnerability  problem. 

You  state  that  otir  existing  level  of  activ- 
ity Is  designed  for  victory  because  we  are 
Rubstantlally  stronger  than  we  have  ever 
been  that  the  North  has  a  flnite  limit  to 
which  thev  probably  will  not  exceed,  while 
the  logistics  and  port  facilities  do  not  limit 
the  numbers  that  the  U.S.  can  deploy— that 
our  force  level  will  be  optimum  when  It  ex- 
ceeds  the   current   number   by    a   classified 

We  discussed  our  objective  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  you  stated  that  it  was  to  give  the 
south  Vietnamese  freedom  to  develop  as  free 
people.  You  admit  that  the  Viet  Cong  should 
have  this  right  to  peacefully  determine  their 
future.  You  were  suspect  that  they  could 
ever  act  peacefully.  We  must  work  with  them 
peacefully,  however,  or  plan  to  annihilate 
t^em  or  force  them  to  the  North.  You  base 
vour  estimate  of  strength  required  on  the 
fact  that  there  are  an  estimated  230,000 
Viet  Cong,  You  admit  you  could  be  substan- 
tially off  on  this  estimate.  The  U.S.  position 
Is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  2  to  3  milUon 
people  under  Viet  Cong  control  do  not  really 
want  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  government.  You  cite  the 
forced  barbarous  conscription.  You  don't  ex- 
plain adequately  why  the  Viet  Cong  soldiers 
fight  as  they  do  and  how  it  Is  that  the  people 
North  of  the  17th  have  the  zeal  to  "save 
their  countryland"  In  the  face  of  one  year  of 
almost  undefended  bomb  attacks  while  the 
people  South  of  the  17th  have  no  philosophy. 

To  be  sure,  the  Catholics  of  my  faith  moved 
South  to  South  Viet  Nam,  the  Buddhist 
monks  want  religious  freedom,  but  I  believe 
the  evidence  would  be  fairly  appraised  by 
an  impartial  Jury  that  the  South  probably 
is  amenable  to  political  programs.  You  could 
Just  as  easily  say  that  It  Is  only  a  few  hun- 
dred political  leaders  In  Washington  who 
are  highly  motivated  by  political  programs. 

Secretary  Rusk  stated  one  year  ago  that 
the  Viet  Cong  had  23%  or  SVi  mllUon  people. 
It  is  possible  In  our  zeal  to  defend  our  ac- 
tions that  we  could  be  substantially  wrong 
on  this  estimate.  These  people  could  take 
Communist  program.  With  the  degree  of  cor- 
ruption and  brutality  of  General  Ky.  it  Is 
possible  that  some  of  many  In  the  cities 
would  prefer  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  My  evidence  that 
the  Saigon  government  has  to  pay  off  Viet 
Cong  to  get  food  Into  market  and  my  direct 
contacts  Indicate  that  the  Viet  Cong  are 
everywhere  even  In  the  cities  though  their 
action  there  Is  limited. 

I  know  we  defend  our  actions  there  be- 
cause we  say  the  people  love  us.  They  could 
love  us  for  our  dollars  and  besides  If  I  be- 
lieved everyone  whom  I  contacted  In  an  elec- 
tion, I  would  be  surprised  If  any  votes  were 
cast  against  me.  You  have  to  admit  that  It  Is 
Just  possible  that  some  Asiatics  might  be 
offended  at  white  man  dominance,  they  all 
have  fought  against  the  French.  We  state 
we're  not  making  a  conquest,  but  the  Viet 
Cong  who  speak  the  language  are  spreading 
word  to  the  contrary.  Some  Asiatics  know, 
too.  that  since  many  leading  Americans  who 
speak  really  don't  defend  liberty  of  all  peo- 
ple In  their  own  land,  then  why  should  they 
be  concerned  about  the  liberty  of  another 
dark  skinned  people  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe.  Some  could  feel  quite  strongly  on 
this  matter. 

With  respect  to  numbers.  It  appears  that 
the  Viet  Cong  have  raised  their  numbers 
over  the  last  year  about  the  same  as  we  have. 
They  control  substantially  more  territory  by 
the  maps  I  have  seen  and  published  In  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  than  they  did  one 
year  ago.  They  have  lost  high  casualties  and 
we  have  suffered  likewise.  Yesterday  we  lost 
two  pilots  and  probably  $12  million  worth 
of  pilot  and  craft — we  probably  dropped  mul- 
tiple million  dollars  of  bombs.  We  made 
much  noise.  We  knocked  out  a  bridge  or  two 
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that  win  be  rebtillt,  but  who  is  to  say  that 
our  damage  and  loss  was  less  than  the 
enemy.  I  think  It's  arguable  that  maybe 
we  don't  win  these  encounters  economically. 
According  to  my  calculations  we  spent  ^4  of 
our  military  budget  on  South  Viet  Nam  last 
year  and  increased  It  '4  for  '67.  This  means 
our  real  level  of  commitment  is  $24  billion, 
or  about  Vi  of  our  national  Income.  Can  we 
endure  this  Indefinitely.  The  total  budget 
of  both  North  and  South  Viet  Nam.  I  doubt. 
Is  much  more  than  $1  billion  per  year  and 
this  is  not  all  for  defense.  The  Chinese  and 
Soviet  dollar  commitments  are  also  relatively 
small. 

I  ask  these  questions  not  as  a  pessimist 
but  because  this  is  a  time  for  dead  realism. 
I've  parroted  your  retorts  and  those  of  Sec- 
retary Rusk  for  the  past  year  with  convic- 
tion.! heard  another  this  evening  on  the 
radio  supporting  Afflrmation  Viet  Nam  and 
the  speaker  was  glibly  defending  our  policy 
with  factual  analysis  far  more  favorable  to 
the  U.S.  than  the  figures  that  we  are  working 
with  before  committee. 

Tlie  danger  Is  that  when  the  rlghtnese  or 
success  of  a  position  depends  on  a  figure 
estimate,  a  horseback  opinion  compoimded 
on  a  horseback  opinion  can  be  deadly. 

Now  if  our  policy  Is  not  to  annihilate  all 
of  South  Viet  Nam  or  North  Viet  Nam  but 
to  negotiate  for  peace  honorably,  we  must 
have  In  mind  some  concession. 

The  Viet  Cong  and  North  Viet  Nam  want 
an  all  Viet  Cong  government.  We  want  an  all 
Saigon  government.  A  coalition  then  Is  the 
only  result  to  negotiate  with  provisions  for 
policing  the  coalition  such  that  f)eace  be 
mantalned  for  at  least  several  decades. 

But  when  our  policy  is  that  we  will  not 
talk  or  negotiate  with  the  Viet  Cong  but  that 
they  can  sit  at  the  table,  we  tip  our  hand 
In  advance  that  a  coalition — even  "self-deter- 
mined" Is  untenable.  But  we  say  we  are  for 
self-determination  of  these  people.  You  must 
explain  this  hiatus  that  Is  In  our  policy. 

My  own  feeling  Is  that  If  we  should  offer 
to  negotiate  with  the  group  that  must  be 
accommodated,  peace  could  happen.  Our  pol- 
icy of  non-recognltlon  of  the  Viet  Cong  was 
primarily  to  Involve  North  Viet  Nam — this 
has  now  occurred.  If  the  reason  falls,  the 
rule  of  non-recognition  falls. 

I  chronicle  these  items  now  and  urge  you 
to  review  our  program  and  not  to  be  mes- 
merized by  our  obvious  capability  or  by 
those  who  would  garrulously  precipitate  us 
into  battle  on  an  honor  commitment. 

What  wUl  It  gain  us  if  we  bring  the  Viet 
Cong  to  their  knees  after  50.000  to  100,000 
young  Americans  are  killed,  only  to  have  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  win  the  first  free  election  we  stage. 
Your  psychologists  and  Political  Scientists 
say  this  won't  happen,  but  It  Just  so  happens 
that  many  of  the  University  community 
think  otherwise.  It  occurs  that  that  matter 
Is  perhaps  more  their  specialty  than  yours  or 
mine. 

With  the  current  growing  cleavage  In 
American  position  and  the  greater  partici- 
pation of  the  rightists  In  that  poUcy.  it  Is 
safe  to  say  that  we  are  simply  not  prepared 
to  fight  a  long  war.  The  jjeople  of  the  Great 
Society  have  a  built-in  Impatience.  They 
want  "the  Society  today.  You  say  we  must 
have  patience.  You  can't  have  something  you 
don't  have.  We  can't  for  long  cleave  off  otir 
college  brains  and  pursue  a  successful  Amer- 
ican  policy. 

I  have  not  discussed  at  length  our  bomb- 
ing In  the  North.  Certainly  It  matters  little 
If  our  basic  purpose  Is  confused,  Inconsistent 
and  clouded.  It  merely  further  compounds 
and  confuses  an  already  dismal  problem. 

The  day  can  still  be  saved.  We're  wasting 
men  maybe  needlessly  If  we  don't  sharpen 
our  purf)ose  and  make  peace  a  possibility. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  L.  Leggett, 
Member  of  Congress. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  GuDE  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Fordi,  for  today,  on  account 
of  illness. 

Mr.  Fountain  lal  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  an  indefinite  period,  on  ac- 
count of  his  attendance  at  the  United 
Nations  as  an  ofHcial  member  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Hicks,  for  Friday,  November  17,  on 
account  of  oflacial  business  in  district. 

Mr.  Moss,  for  8  days,  beginning  No- 
vember 20.  1967.  on  account  of  official 
business  in  district. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  follo\\-ing  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

I  The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RtJPPE)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter :  .> 

Mr.  Sktjbitz.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McClure,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolff  tat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Montgomery',  for  15  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Leggett,  for  60  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RUPPE)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  HORTON. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Gilbert. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  GiAiMO. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  MtTRPHY  of  New  York. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  322.  An  act  to  restrict  the  disposition  of 
lands  acquired  as  part  of  the  national  wild- 
life refuge  system;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

S.  2447.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  Speaker  announced  his  signature 
to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title: 

S.  780.  An  act  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  authorize  planning  grants  to  air  pollution 
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control  agencies;  expand  research  provisions 
relating  to  fuels  and  vehicles;  provide  for  in- 
terstate air  pollution  control  agencies  or  com- 
missions; authorize  the  establishment  of  air 
quality  standards,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly i,at  7  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
November  17,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1228.  A  '.etter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  peUtlons  approved,  according 
<•- 'tain    beneficiaries    third    preference    and 

h  preference  classification,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  204(d)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1229.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
August  30,  1967,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  an  interim  survey  on  Forest- 
vllle  Harbor,  Mich.,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  approved  March  2,  1945 
(H.  Doc.  No.  183 ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  an 
lUiafitratlon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar  as  f  oUows : 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  40. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
43d  biennial  meeting  of  the  Convention  of 
American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  as  a  Senate 
document  (Rept.  No.  933).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  42. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  of  additional  copies  of 
Its  hearings  of  the  present  Congress  on  hous- 
ing legislation  (Rept.  No.  934).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  46 
Concurrent  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  certain  hear- 
ings of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
(Rept.  No.  935) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS :  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  487. 
Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  printing 
as  a  House  document  the  study  entitled 
"Study  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education";  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  936).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HAYS-  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. H.  Res.  834.  Resolution  authorizing 
the  printing  of  additional  copies  of  "Com- 
munist Origin  and  Manipulation  of  Vietnam 
Week  (April  8-15,  1967 1,"  90th  Congress,  first 
session  (Rept.  No.  937).  Ordered  to  be 
printed, 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. H.  Res.  928.  Resolution  authorizing 


the  printing  of  extra  copies  of  part  3  of  the 
hearings  relating  to  "Activities  of  Ku  Klux 
Klan  Organizations  In  the  United  States," 
89th  Congress,  second  session  (Rept.  No. 
938).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. H.  Res.  929.  Resolution  authorizing 
the  printing  of  extra  copies  of  part  4  of  the 
hearings  relating  to  "Activities  of  Ku  Klux 
Klan  Organizations  In  the  United  States," 
89th  Congress,  second  session  (Rept.  No. 
939).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Conmiittee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. H.  Res.  930.  Resolution  authorizing 
the  printing  of  extra  copies  of  part  5  of  the 
hearings  relating  to  "Activities  of  Ku  Klux 
Klan  Organizations  In  the  United  States," 
89th  Congress,  second  session  (Rept.  No. 
940 1 .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. H.  Con.  Res.  557.  Concurrent  reso- 
lution to  provide  for  the  printing  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  as  amended  to 
February  10,  1967,  together  with  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  (Rept.  No.  941 1.  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. H.  Con.  Res.  519.  Concurrent  reso- 
lution authorizing  certain  printing  for  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Sen- 
ate  (Rept.  No.  942).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  H.R.  13933.  A  bill  to  amend  .section 
103  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  to  author- 
ize modifications  or  revisions  in  the  Inter- 
state System  (Rept.  No.  946).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Hit.  13273.  A  bill  to 
amend  tlie  Marine  Resources  and  Engineer- 
ing Development  Act  of  1966,  as  amended, 
to  extend  the  period  of  time  within  which 
the  Commission  on  Marine  Science,  Engi- 
neering, and  Resources  Is  to  submit  its  final 
report  and  to  provide  for  a  fixed  expiration 
date  for  the  National  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development;  with 
amendment  (Rept  No.  947).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of   the  Union. 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  8376.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  U5. 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
New  York  shall  be  held  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
and  Mlneola,  N.Y.  (Rept.  No.  949).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  LENNON:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. S.  320.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  release  certain  use  restric- 
tions on  a  tract  of  land  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  In  order  that  such  land  may 
be  used  In  connection  with  a  proposed  water 
supply  lake,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  950).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HUBERT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  12323.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  retired  serviceman's  family  protection 
plan,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  951).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HUBERT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HJl.  9833.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
1331(c)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  the  granting  of  retired  pay  to  per- 
sons otherwise  qualified  who  were  Reserves 
before  August  16,  1945,  and  who  served  on 
active  duty  during  the  so-called  Berlin 
crisis;  with  amendment  (Rept  No.  952).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  H^ERT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  12899.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1072 
(2)(F)    of  title   10,  United  States  Code,  to 


Include  other  than  natural  parents  and 
parents-ln-law  within  the  category  of  de- 
pendente  eligible  for  medical  care  (Rept. 
No.  953).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  6430.  An  act  to  amend  the  public  health 
laws  relating  to  mental  retardation  to  ex- 
tend, expand,  and  Improve  them,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept  No.  954).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clary.  S.  174.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Eduardo  Gonzalez  (Rept.  No.  943  i .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  1410.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tran 
Van  Nguyen  (Rept.  No.  944).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  1781.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kyong 
Hwan  Ciiang  iRept,  No.  945).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  POFF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
H.R.  12010.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Wheeling  Creek 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
District  compact;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  948).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.R.   14040.  A  bin  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  Iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  14041.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  additional  commut- 
ing expenses  of  handicapped  persons;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  14042.  A  bin  to  restrict  the  mailing 
of  unsolicited  credit  cards;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.   14043.     A  bill   to  create  a  Commis- 
sion on  the  Establishment  of  a  Council  of 
Free  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

H.R.  14044.  A  bin  to  permit  one-half  of 
the  budget  surplus  for  any  fiscal  year  to  be 
applied  against  the  public  debt  and  to  pro- 
vide that  one-half  of  such  surplus  shall  be 
applied  as  tax  credits  against  Individual 
Income  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KARTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Blatnik,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Daniels, 
Mr.  DiNGELL,  Mr.  Eilberg.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Ford,  Mr.  Fl'qua.  Mr 
Praser,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  McCartht, 
Mr.    Matsunaga,    Mr.    Rodino.    Mr. 

ROSENTHAL.     Mr.    ROYBAL,    Mr.    VlCO- 

aiTO,  and  Mr.  Walker)  : 
H.R.  14045.  A  bill  to  restrict  the  maUing 
of  unsolicited  credit  cards;  to  the  Committee 
on  Judiciary. 

BvMr.  OLSEN: 
H.R.  14046.  A    bin    to    require    reports   to 
Congress  of  certain  actions  of  the  Federal 
Power   Commission;    to   the    Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California : 
H.R.  14047.  A    bin    to    amend    the    tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
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to  the  rate  of  duty  on  honey  and  honey 
^ucts  and  to  impose  import  limitations 
^oney  and  honey  products;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    CARKY     (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Keixt,  Mr.  Celleb,  Mr.  O'Neill  of 
Massachusetts,     Mr.     Phujbln,     Mr. 
DoNOHUE,  and  Mr.  Barrett)  : 
HJl.  14048.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  and  other  statutes  to  pro- 
vide a  new  maritime  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas : 
nS.  14049.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
pann  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1933,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  ConmUttee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H-R- 14050.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  and  other  statutes  to  pro- 
vide a  new  maritime  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Bv  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia : 
H.R.  14051.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of   1955,   as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania : 
H.R.  14052.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  Federal 
Athletic  Commission  to  regulate  organized 
sports  when  and  to  the  extent  that  such 
regulation  Is  In  the  pubUc  interest;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

BvMr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  14053.  A  bill  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  parking  facilities  In  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  RARICK: 
H.R.  14054.  A  bin  to  amend  title  14,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  marking  of  cer- 
tain underwater  structures  for  the  protec- 
tion   of    the    commercial    asherles    of    the 
United  States;    to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEiKER : 
H.R.  14055.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  SISK: 
HJl.  14056.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  402  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  In  order 
to  remove  certain  restrictions  against  alco- 
holic beverages  under  title  I  of  such  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.   14057.  A  bin  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  Iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
ByMr.  OLSEN: 
H.J.  Res.  929.  Joint   resolution    creating   a 
Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Development 
to  review  and  reevaluate  the  existing  civilian 
nuclear  program  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

By    Mr.    EILBERG    (lor    himself,    Mr. 
Dices,  Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  ESowaiids  of  Cali- 
fornia,   Mr.    FtNO,    Mr.    Foley,    Mr. 
Helstoski,    Mr.    Hungate,    Mr.    Ja- 
cobs,   Mr.    O'KoNSKi,    Mr.    Long    of 
Maryland,  and  Mr.  Rees)  : 
H.J.  Res.  930.  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  Joint  Investigatory  committee  on  the 
U.S.  civic  action  program  In  Vietnam;  to  the 

Committee  on  Rules. 

By   Mr.    SKUBITZ    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  McClttre)  : 
H.    Con.   Res.   585.    Concurrent   resolution 
providing  for  one  General  Expenditure  Au- 
thorization Act  for  each  fiscal  year,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.    Daniels,    Mr.    Parbstein,    Mr. 
Hicks,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California, 
Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Mat- 
sunaga,  Mr.   MiNiSH,   Mr.   Nix,   Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Ullman,  Mr.  Wolff,  and 
Mr.  Boland)  ; 
H.  Con.  Res.  586.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives  resolution  seeking  U.S.   Initiative   to 
assure  United  Nations  Security  Council  con- 
sideration of  the  Vietnam  conflict;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  MINISH; 
H.    Res.    982.    Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  House  resolution  seeking  U.S.  Initia- 


tive to  assure  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil consideration  of  the  Vietnam  conflict;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DENT  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Stn-- 

LivAN,  Mr.  Lipscomb,  Mr.  Waggonne«, 

Mrs.  Griffiths,  and  Mr.  Conte)  : 

H.  Res.  983.  Resolution  creating  a  select 

committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 

study  of  the  retirement  benefits  avaUable  to 

Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.R.  14058.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Spyrldon 
VlahopHDUlos;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judlclarv. 

By  Mr.  BUSH: 
H.R.  14059.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
Caudell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTETN : 
H.R.  14060.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Bonifacio 
Lopez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  14061.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Gaetana 
La  Porta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  14062.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Katsuo 
Watanabe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

ByMr.  HALEY: 
H.R.  14063.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  vessel 
Orion  to  engage  In  the  coastwise  trade;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

ByMr.  PELLY: 
H.R.  14064.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  IsabeUta 
C.  Renledo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.R.  14065.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 

A.  Smith;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

HJl.  14066.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Natale  J. 

Colosi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  14067.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 

Pecora;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Virginia  Technology  Sells  in  Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  16, 1967 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Cooke  Engineering  Co.,  of 
Alexandria,  Va.,  Is  a  small  business  firm 
with  a  large  amount  of  know-how.  In 
June  of  this  year,  the  company  exhibited 
some  of  its  products  at  a  foreign  trade 
show  organized  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  in  Frankfurt,  Germany. 
This  was  a  new  market  for  Cooke  Engi- 
neering Co.,  and  the  main  objective  of 
participating  in  the  show  was  to  get  ex- 
posure of  their  product  line  to  new  busi- 
ness prospects. 

The  products  exhibited  by  this  Virginia 
business  at  the  Frankfurt  show  were 
micro  titration  equipment;  technologi- 
cally sophisticated  instrumentation 
widely  used  In  chemical  and  biological 
research  laboratories.  What  were  the  re- 
sults of  the  trade  show?  Immediate  sales 


of  $6,000  were  made  on  the  spot.  More 
important,  Cooke  Engineering  Co.  es- 
timated that  during  the  12  months  fol- 
lowing the  show  more  than  $60,000  in 
additional  sales  will  be  made  as  a  direct 
consequence  of  their  participation  in  the 
Frankfurt  exhibition. 

At  the  close  of  the  trade  show,  the  com- 
pany was  also  negotiating  with  a  number 
of  representatives  to  distribute  their 
product  line.  The  world  market  for  scien- 
tific Instruments  is  highly  competitive, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  bring  this  success 
story  of  Virginia  enterprise  to  the  at- 
tention of  other  Members. 


World  Congress  of  Free  Ukrainians 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  16,  1967 

Mr.    MURPHY    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Speaker,  this  weekend,  from  November 


16-19,  the  World  Congress  of  Free 
Ukrainians  will  be  held  at  the  New  York 
Hilton  Hotel  in  New  York  City.  Delegates 
and  representatives  from  21  countries, 
including  many  thousands  of  American 
citizens  of  Ukrainian  descent,  will  be 
present.  A  freedom  rally  is  scheduled  for 
Madison  Square  Garden  on  Saturday,  the 
18th  of  November. 

It  is  significant,  I  think,  that  this 
World  Congress  is  being  held  at  the  same 
time  that  Communist  Russia  is  celebrat- 
ing the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik 
revolution,  for  there  is  a  close  cormection 
between  the  two  events. 

The  Bolshevik  revolution  has  been  a 
revolution  of  tyranny  which  has  enslaved 
millions  of  people  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. Many  of  the  Ukrainians  in  this 
country  have  friends  and  even  relatives 
who  live  today  under  the  oppressive  heel 
of  Soviet  totalitarianism.  For  them,  this 
year  is  the  50ih  anniversary  of  the  cap- 
tive nations,  and  hardly  a  cause  for  cele- 
bration. 

But  I  think  we  can  find  encouragement 
In  this  gathering  of  free  Ukrainians;  It 
is  a  symbol,  I  think,  of  a  desire  for  free- 
dom that  is  felt  throughout  the  captive 
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nations.  Although  such  freedom  la  bru- 
tally repressed  in  Russia,  the  ieuct  that 
the  yearning  Is  there  should  be  cause  for 
hope. 

Let  us  take  this  opportunity,  therefore, 
to  pledge  our  support  to  the  captive  na- 
tions In  their  struggle  for  freedom,  and 
let  us  also  reaffirm  our  own  commitment 
to  freedom  here  at  home. 


Minneapolis   Shows  Strong  Sapport  for 
Peace  Offensive 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  16.  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tabulation 
of  the  results  of  my  latest  questionnaire 
indicated  that  a  28.3  percent  plurality  of 
those  who  responded  would  like  to  see 
the  United  States  "carry  out  a  major 
peace  offensive  by  using  any  possible 
means  short  of  withdrawal"  in  Vietnam. 
A  slightly  smaller  number.  26.5  percent, 
said  that  we  should  "withdraw  complete- 
ly and  immediately." 

The  two  answers,  comprising  a  major- 
ity— 54.8  percent — of  those  responding 
to  the  question,  were  a  clue,  I  thought,  to 
the  increasing  unhappiness  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  with  the  course  the  war  Is 
following. 

The  question  was  this:  "The  major 
International  problem  facing  the  country 
is  the  war  In  Vietnam.  Which  of  the  fol- 
lowing positions  best  describes  your  own 
feelings?"  Seven  choices  were  offered. 

Least  popular  choice,  4.7  percent,  was 
to  "maintain  the  present  level  of  in- 
volvement, but  limit  any  increase  in 
commitment." 

These  were  the  other  four  choices,  and 
the  percentage  answers: 

Continue  to  increase  our  commitment 
slowly  with  as  many  armed  forces  per- 
sonnel and  as  much  material  as  the 
President  deems  necessary :  8.4. 

Escalate  our  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam to  include  cities,  using  conventional 
bombs,  and  increase  our  armed  forces  in 
Vietnam:  12.8. 

Use  nuclear  weapons  on  North  Viet- 
nam and  China  if  necessary :  7.7. 

Other:  11.8. 

The  questionnaire.  Mr.  Speaker,  was 
mailed  to  45,000  homes  in  Minneapolis, 
the  5th  Congressional  District  of  Minne- 
sota, between  August  and  November. 
Every  part  of  the  city  was  reached  with 
the  periodic  mailings.  About  2,500  per- 
sons, or  5.4  percent  of  the  number  of 
questionnaires  mailed,  responded.  Many 
added  personal  comments  on  one  or  more 
of  the  six  questions.  By  far  the  most 
comments  expressed  concern  about  the 
war.  An  optional  additional  question 
asked  for  party  afllllatlon.  Of  those  who 
answered,  62.1  percent  said  they  were 
Democratic-Parmer-Laborltes,  while  37.9 
percent  said  they  were  Republicans. 

Question  2  asked:  "What  should  we  do 
with  such  Great  Society  programs  as 
the  war  against  poverty,  aid  to  education, 


and  aid  to  housing,  if  a  tax  increase  is 
required  to  finance  them?"  The  answers: 

Increase  these  programs:  32.8. 

Maintain  them  at  present  levels:  27.2. 

Cut  them  back:  24.2. 

Eliminate  them :  15.9. 

Question  3  asked:  "Where  would  you 
favor  saving  money  to  reduce  pressure 
on  the  budget?"  The  answers: 

Vietnam:  16.8. 

Space  and  moon  program :  18.6. 

Aid  to  education:  2.2. 

Foreign  assistance — economic:   14.4. 

Foreign  assistance — military:   23.1. 

Public  works — highways  and  water- 
ways: 3.2. 

Agriculture  programs:  5.1. 

Antipoverty  programs:  9.0. 

Aid  to  cities:  4.7. 

Other:  2.9. 

Question  4  asked:  "Do  you  favor  Fed- 
eral truth-in-lending  legislation  which 
would  require  banks  and  loan  companies 
to  disclose  the  total  interest  a  consumer 
must  pay  on  a  loan,  and  the  real  rate 
of  interest  paid?"  The  answers: 

Favor:  91.6. 

Oppose:  3.3. 

Undecided:  5.0. 

Question  5  asked:  "Uo  you  favor  any 
of  the  following  items  as  part  of  a  1967 
civil  rights  bill?"  The  answers: 

Prohibiting  discrimination  in  the  se- 
lection of  State  and  Federal  jurors:  39.1. 

Providing  Federal  protection  for  civil 
rights  workers:  17.9. 

Prohibiting  discrimination  In  the  sale 
and  rental  of  housing:  24.2. 

Providing  Federal  incentives  to  cor- 
rect racial  Imbalances  in  big-city  school 
systems:  18.7. 

And  question  6  asked:  "What  is  the 
greatest  problem  facing  Minneapolis?" 
The  answers: 

Narcotics:  9.8. 

Crime:  28.0. 

Schools:  11.1. 

Housing:  6.7. 

Recreation  and  cultural  activities:  2.9. 

Poverty:  7.6. 

Transportation:  13.4. 

Air  and  water  pollution:  13.4. 

Other:  7.0. 


Gala  Premiere  Benefits  Hope  School  for 
the  Mentally  Retarded 


In  this  light,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  the  work  of 
the  Hope  School  for  Mentally  Retarded 
Children,  which  is  located  in  Miami, 
Fla.  The  school  is  a  private,  nonprofit! 
nonsectarian  organization.  Under  the 
guidance  of  its  very  capable  executive 
director,  Mrs.  Judy  Holland;  an  out- 
standing staff  of  professional  men  and 
women;  and  a  dedicated  board  of  direc- 
tors, Hope  School  endeavors  to  train  ex- 
ceptional children  to  more  readily  face 
the  world  around  them. 

Since  its  inception  in  1954,  the  goal 
of  the  school  has  been  to  prepare  pre- 
nursery,  and  elementary  school-age  chil- 
dren for  family  living  through  concur- 
rent programs  for  resident  and  day  stu- 
dents regardless  of  their  economic  needs. 
For  those  who  are  unable  to  pay.  a  pro- 
gram of  scholarships  has  been  estab- 
lished. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  world  premiere 
of  the  motion  picture  "Tony  Rome"  was 
of  particular  significance  to  Hope  School 
since  the  premiere  was  a  benefit  for  the 
school.  A  glittering  audience  gathered 
at  the  Caribe  Theater  in  Miami  Beach 
for  the  premiere  which  was  followed  by 
a  late  supper  at  the  Fontainebleau  Hotel. 

A  highlight  of  the  evening  was  the 
school's  presentation  of  plaques  to  Frank 
Sinatra,  who  is  star  of  the  picture,  and 
Mario  Noto,  who  Is  Associate  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  here  in  Washington.  Mr, 
Noto's  citation  acknowledged  the  assist- 
ance he  has  given  to  the  school  over  the 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  salute  Frank  Sinatra  and 
Mario  Noto  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
wish  the  Hope  School  continued  suc- 
cess in  its  efforts  for  mentally  retarded 
children. 


Al  Wiman,  of  Los  Angeles  Radio  StatioD 
KLAC:  A  Key  Man  in  California'i 
Clean  Air  Victory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  16, 1967 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  here 
in  the  Congress  have  long  demonstrated 
our  concern  for,  and  interest  In.  the 
welfare  of  the  mentally  retarded. 
Through  legislation  such  as  the  Com- 
mimity  Mental  Health  Centers  Act,  we 
have  provided  facilities  and  services  to 
the  retarded.  As  great  as  the  Federal 
effort  In  this  area  has  been,  there  Is 
more  that  can  be  and  will  be  done.  For- 
tunately, the  Federal  effort  has  been 
augmented  by  many  State,  local,  and 
private  programs. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  16,  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
unsung  heroes  of  the  recent  sensational 
victory  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  cause  of  clean  air  in  California 
was  Mr.  Al  Wlman,  of  radio  station 
KLAC  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Wlman's  persistent  and  remark- 
ably successful  efforts  to  alert  the  public 
to  the  vital  importance  of  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967— and  particularly  to  the  Cali- 
fornia amendment  to  that  act,  designed 
to  preserve  the  Golden  State's  right  to 
continue  Its  pioneering  auto-smog  con- 
trol program — deserve  the  highest  com- 
mendation from  all  our  citizens. 

Radio  station  KLAC's  letter-writing 
campaign,  motivated  and  sustained  1b 
large  part  by  Al  Wlman's  dynamic  en- 
thusiasm, resulted  in  some  300,000  in- 
dividual letters  being  sent  in  from  inter- 
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ested  and  concerned  residents  of  the 
Greater  Los  Angeles  area — in  support  of 
the  California  amendment. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  KLAC 
effort  on  behalf  of  clean  air  in  California 
represents  the  finest  kind  of  public  serv- 
ice programing  in  the  best  tradition  of 
America's  communication  media. 

It  also  made  a  substantial  and  effective 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  good  govern- 
ment by  helping  create  a  well-informed 
and  active  citizenry — willing  and  able  to 
participate  directly  in  the  democratic 
process  by  raising  a  strong  voice  in  favor 
of  positive  congressional  action  to  pro- 
tect the  health  and  well-being  of  our 
State's  nearly  20  million  residents 
against  the  increasing  threat  of  deadly 
car  exhaust  fumes  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Basin,  as  well  as  in  California's  other 
urban  metropolitan  areas. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  from  Los  An- 
geles, I  believe  the  unanimous  362-to-O 
passage  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  was  a 
major  milestone  in  achieving  our  long- 
term  objective — in  which  we  in  Cali- 
fornia have  played  an  outstanding  lead- 
ership role — of  organizing  a  truly  na- 
tional program  to  eliminate,  once  and 
for  all,  the  dangerous  impurities  in  the 
air  we  breathe,  and  to  create  the  kind 
of  clean,  wholesome  atmosphere  we  want 
for  ourselves  and  for  our  children. 

I  was  particularly  happy  about  our 
success  in  obtaining  overwhelming  ap- 
proval, on  a  152-58  teller  vote,  of  the 
California  amendment  to  allow  our 
State  to  enforce,  and  to  continue  to 
strengthen,  our  own  auto-smog  air  pol- 
lution control  regulations. 

It  was  a  tremendous  legislative  victory 
for  the  people  of  California — for  which 
a  full  measure  of  credit  is  due  to  the  out- 
pouring of  individual  expressions  of  per- 
sonal concern  on  this  subject. 

By  helping  stimulate  this  Interest  and 
concern,  representatives  of  the  various 
news  media,  like  Al  Wiman,  of  KLAC, 
also  share  in  this  historic  victory. 

They  should  feel  a  sense  of  genuine, 
and  well-deserved  pride  in  having  played 
a  key  part  in  advancing  the  cause  of 
clean  air  In  California — and  in  the  rest 
of  the  Nation. 

For,  this  action  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  go  a  long  way  toward 
promoting  a  cooperative  local-State- 
Pederal-private  industry  approach  to  es- 
tablishing a  healthy  living  environment 
In  America's  Increasingly  crowded  met- 
ropolitan centers  like  Los  Angeles — 
where  some  80  percent  of  the  country's 
population  will  soon  reside. 


Conifress   Should    Enact   Aircraft   Noise 
Abatement  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  16, 1967 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  per- 
mission I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record 


for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress,  my  testimony  recently  before 
the  House  Commerce  Committee  on  my 
bill,  H.R.  618,  to  authorize  aircraft  noise 
abatement  research  and  regulations. 
This  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  res- 
idents of  my  district  and  to  residents 
of  most  of  our  large  cities,  and  I  have 
urged  the  committee  to  action  on  this 
legislation  without  delay: 

.Mrcraft  Noise  Abatement 
(Testimony  of  Representative  Jacob  H.  Gil- 
bert, of  New  York,  before  House  Interstate 
and    Foreign    Commerce    Committee,    No- 
vember 14,  1967) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  commend  you  on  the  thought- 
ful consideration  you  are  giving  to  this  bill 
to  abate  the  terrible  noises  of  jet  aircraft 
In  the  areas  of  our  nation's  major  airports. 
Tills  Is  far-seeing  legislation.  It  falls  well 
within  the  tradition  that  has  been  recently 
established  of  giving  attention  to  the  en- 
vironment In  which  Americans  live.  We  are 
fighting  air  pollution  to  cleanse  the  air  we 
breathe  and  water  pollution  to  cleanse  the 
water  we  drink  and  in  which  we  swim.  Such 
programs  are  aimed  at  restoring  the  integrity 
of  American  life.  They  are  aimed  at  per- 
mitting us  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  our  tech- 
nological society  without  paying  an  Intoler- 
able price  In  human  values.  I  think  the  air- 
craft noise  abatement  bill  has  the  same  ob- 
jective. I  believe  It  stands  with  water  and 
air  pollution  legislation  as  essential  correc- 
tives for  the  excesses  of  modern  civilization. 
I  have  been  pressing  for  this  legislation  for 
several  years,  because  my  own  constituents 
suffer  severely  from  the  noise  generated  by 
New  York's  Jet  air  traffic.  Last  year  I  received 
a  petition  signed  by  2,000  residents  of  the 
Castle  Hill  area  of  my  district.  I  quote  from 
the  petition:  "The  noise  caused  by  low-flying 
planes  makes  It  impossible  for  us  to  sleep,  to 
hear  normal  conversation,  or  to  enjoy  radio 
and  television."  Many  of  my  constituents, 
some  HI  and  elderly,  tell  me  of  the  strain  on 
their  nerves,  of  the  Impairment  to  recovery 
from  Illness,  of  the  reduction  of  their  effici- 
ency at  work.  I  would  by  no  means  claim  that 
Kennedy  and  LaGuardla  airports  are  not 
necessary  to  New  York,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  people  who  happen  to 
live  near  them  or  within  the  limit  of  their 
flight  patterns  should  have  to  pay  this 
grievous  price. 

I  live  In  the  area  myself,  Mr.  Chairman, 
where  we  are  constantly  subjected  to  the 
noise  of  Jet  motors.  I  can  personally  testify 
to  the  discomfort  that  this  noise  creates.  We 
have  never  computed  how  many  thousands  of 
Americans  are  affected  by  this  problem.  But 
I*m  sure  that  It  runs  Into  the  hundreds  of 
thousands.  And  as  we  all  know,  there  wlU 
not  be  fewer  jets  In  the  future  but  more. 
Just  as  there  will  be  more  airports  to  service 
them. 

My  bill,  which  closely  resembles  the  com- 
mittee bill,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  prescribe  standards  for 
aircraft  noise.  But  this  Is  a  complex  problem 
and  does  not  lend  Itself  to  an  easy  solution. 
Aircraft  manufacturers  have  not  yet  solved 
the  problem  of  quieting  the  jets.  So  my  blU 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
undertake  research  In  noise  suppression  de- 
vices for  aircraft  engines  and  ground  baffle 
ssrstems,  as  well  as  to  develop  procedural 
tecbiUques  for  bringing  planes  In  and  out  of 
airports  more  quietly.  It  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  perfect  noise  measurement  methods 
so  that  we  know  whether  the  rules  are  being 
observed.  It  provides  penalties  In  the  amend- 
ment, modification,  suspension  or  revocation 
of  aircraft  certificates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  problem  with  which 
our  local  communities  cannot  deal  alone.  It 


Is  a  Federal  resf>onElblllty.  Congress  must 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  attack  against  air- 
craft noise.  The  state  and  local  governments, 
as  well  as  private  Industry,  will  cooperate. 
But  the  leadership  must  come  from  us.  I 
commend  you  for  taking  this  leaderslro  by 
these  hearings  and  I  look  forward  to  rfact- 
ment  of  Jet  noise  abatement  legislation  in 
the  very  near  future. 


The  Moon  Seems  a  Little  Closer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  16,  1967 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Thursday — November  9,  1967 — the 
world  was  witness  to  one  of  the  greatest 
technological  achievements  of  all  time — 
the  first,  unmanned,  test  flight  of  the 
Apollo-Saturn  V,  the  space  vehicle  the 
United  States  will  use  for  our  manned 
missions  to  tlie  moon  and  for  the  explo- 
ration of  space  for  years  to  come. 

At  7  a.m. — exactly  on  time — the  en- 
gines of  the  mighty  first  stage  ignited 
and  Apollo  IV  lifted  off  the  pad  at 
NASA's  Kennedy  Space  Center.  The 
next  8  Viz  hours  saw  a  truly  incredible 
demonstration  of  American  technology 
and  will. 

The  Apollo  spacecraft  and  three-stage 
Saturn  V  launch  vehicle  is  by  far  our 
largest  and  most  complex  space  vehicle. 
In  addition.  NASA  had  chosen  to  launch 
the  entire  space  vehicle  in  the  first  mis- 
sion rather  than  follow  the  step-by-step 
approach  of  earher  programs.  Among 
the  myriad  of  firsts  recorded  by  the 
Apollo  IV  mission  were : 

The  first  launch  from  the  Kennedy 
Space  Center  Launch  Complex  39; 

The  first  flight  of  the  "all-up  "  Apollo- 
Saturn  V  space  vehicle ; 

The  first  fiight  of  the  first  stage  and 
second  stage  of  the  Saturn  V  launch 
vehicle; 

The  first  engine  restart  in  orbit  of  the 
upper  stage  of  the  Saturn  vehicle; 

The  first  orbital  fiight  of  the  Apollo 
spacecraft ; 

And  the  first  demonstration  of  the 
Apollo  spacecraft's  performance  return- 
ing through  the  earth's  atmosphere  at 
lunar  mission  reentry  speeds  of  25,000 
miles  per  hour. 

The  launch  vehicle  and  spacecraft,  the 
far-fimag  network  of  ground  facilities, 
the  launch  and  flight  teams,  all  per- 
formed flawlessly.  All  primarj-  and  sec- 
ondary objectives  of  the  mission  were 
accomplished.  All  systems  and  subsys- 
tems appear  to  have  performed  as 
planned.  All  ground  support  equipment 
appears  to  have  performed  satisfactorily. 

The  Apollo  rv  mission  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  more  thein  half  a  decade  of  in- 
tensive effort.  The  success  of  the  mis- 
sion is  truly  a  vindication  of  everyone 
who  has  a  part  In  building  our  bridge 
to  the  surface  of  the  moon.  This  mission 
is  further  evidence  of  the  dedication  and 
skill  of  the  total  Apollo  team— NASA. 
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*>,»  )r,H„cfriQi  rnntriirtors    and  the  unl-  Remarks  of  Hon.  Robert  N   Giaimo  at  Ded-  soon  as  funds  can  be  provided.  Addition  or 

the  Industrial  contra^Jtors   ana  ine  uiu  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  p^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  laboratory  should  be 

versity  and  scientinc  commumiies.  diskasb    research     laboratory,     north-  made  concurrent  with  the  flrst  expansion  of 

The  Nation  rejoices  with  the  ApoUO  eastern  forest  experiment  Station,  Ham-  the  research  program  as  outlined  above, 
team  in  this  great  accomplishment.  It  ^^^  conn..  October  23,  1967  As  has  been  the  practice  in  the  past,  the 
is  a  giant  step  forward,  a  key  milestone  ^  ^  ^^  ^^.^  national  forestry  effort,  expanded  research  programs  would  be  con- 
on  the  lunar  journey,  the  Forest  Service  operates  a  forest  Insect  ducted  in  close  cooperation  with  Yale  Unl- 
There  is  still  much  work  ahead  of  us  ^^^  disease  research  program  at  Hamden,  versity.  the  Connecticut  AgrlctUtm-al  Experl- 
If  we  are  to  insure  that  our  brave  astro-  Connecticut.  Scientists  at  this  location  have  ment  Station,  the  Connecticut  State  Forester 
nauts  have  not  died  in  vain.  In  the  years  and  are  continuing  to  develop  biologically  and  other  interested  groups  in  the  state  and 
frt  /.r>mp  wp  will  <?*>p  other  milestones  com-  sound,  practical  methods  for  controlling  region.  ^  ^  ,^  ^  .  ^. 
^i;^H  7hP  flrsflunar  modSeTst  fl^^^  serious  pests  of  forests  and  trees  In  Con-  Much  of  the  research  at  Hamden  U  directed 
Fi^  «r.  r^anfJi^^^h^  nf  thf  ADOUO-  nectlcut  as  well  as  In  the  other  New  England  to  the  development  of  non-chemical  control 
the  first  manned  night  or  ine  apouo  ^^^^  systems  for  forest  pests.  These  lines  of  attack 
Saturn  I.  the  first  manned  flights  of  the  currently  the  Forest  Service  staff  at  Ham-  will  be  followed  when  the  program  la 
ApoUo-Saturn  V.  and  manned  Simula-  ^^^  consists  of  16  scientists  and  18  others  strengthened. 

tions  of  the  lunar  mission,  leading  to  the  ^.j^^  provide  administrative  support  services.         Continued  reliance  on  direct  suppression 
planned  lunar  landing.  Approxlmatelv  $425,000  of  Forest  Service  ap-  of  insect  infestations  by  chemicals  alone  can- 
NASA  has  set  extremely  high  stand-  propriatlons  are   used  annually  to  support  not    be    tolerated    and    seems    unnecessary. 

J  n-             D             U  I    k  contains  modern  scientific  laboratories  and  used  generally    Blotlc  controls  may  not  re- 

Foreit  Insect  and  Disease  Research  Lab-  instruments,  for  example  an  electron  micro-  place   chemicals  entire  y  but   the   two  ap- 

oratorv  Dedicated  at  Hamden   Conn  scope,   required   for   intensive   forest   Insect  preaches  can  and  should  be  integrated  Into 

oratory  Uedicated  at  namaen,  \.onn.  ^^^  ^^^^^^  research.  effective  and  sound  systems. 

so    thP  basic  elements— a  comnetent  staff          Possible    blotlc    control    methods    encom- 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  anf  a  m^derf  .a?omo"y_?oraTmpre^^n-  pass  the  ^-"o-^^^:   (IM-ect  paxasltes^and 

or  slve   program  of  research   are   available.  To  predators;     (2)     microbial     agent*— viruses, 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO  -  -^.-S  Sp^tif  "^°^^"^ "°"'  ---  rS  TJl^T^^.  fnUfnS 

or  «,NN«.ici.  ^rn|^S"th^:°SSeLry  of  Agriculture  a-s,  .4)  ---ylng.electlng  and  ^^^^^^^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  approved    and    submitted    to    the    Congress  strains  of  trees  resistant        p 

^       .^    .r.^^  "A  National  Program  of  Research  for  Agrl-  mjury.                                                4.„„^h,„  „ 

Thursday.  November  16.  1967  culture."  This  new,   naUonal  plan  Includes         Research  has  already  shown  tangible  re- 

lutr    riATMO    Mr    Sneaker    on  Mon-  forestry  research  and  provides  for  an  annual  suits  with  each  of  these  appr<mches  and  prac- 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.   t>peaKer    on  wioii  y                   mseot  and  disease  research  tlcal  applications  with  a  high  probability  of 

day.  October  23.  1967.  I  participated  in  •i;,^°^3'°^^de^'^'  ^  ^  f^e^^^n  success  have  been  developed.  For  example; 

the  dedication  and  official  opening  of  a  rfhrrese^"   f^mtTe^    aT  t^e^Tlon  (D    parasites  and  P^eda^o"  Imported  from 

new  Forest  Insect  and  Disease  Research  ^^^    ^^  increase  of  $575,000  over  program  Europe  have  become  established  in  Nev,  Eng- 

Laboratory  at  Hamden.  Conn.  This  Lab-  f^^^^s  now  available   would  be   required   to  land  and  play  a  vital  role  in  controlling  the 

oratory  is  operated  by  the  Northeastern  meet  the  planned  level  at  Hamden.  For  max-  gypsy  and  browntall   moths:    (^)    5,  Pye^a- 

r°r^i's;X"Ji.TT^n'^LTn  i=„.'=v''^a.°r.r„iis-?:?  ssrrs/j^s'Si^&^s: 

cated  on  an  attractive  site  in  the  out-  f^°f_^™  ^^e  am  Inc'e^s^^  have  been  found,  propagated  and  applied  for 
skirts  of  Hamden.  The  building  contains  °' °  -  mcreas*  *350  000  would  be  used  control  of  the  European  spruce  sawfly,  four 
23  Offices  for  scientists  and  supporting  ^^f,„^'  increase,  $350,000,  would  be  used  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^,. 
personnel  with  space  for  a  total  of  45  ^  puiar:  and  (4)  tree  strains  resistant  to  rusts 
pmnlovees  It  also  contains  11  labora-  Equip,  operate,  and  maintain  the  gall  aphlds  and  other  pests  have  been  found 
employees.  It  aisocomdius  11  lo.  ^^^  Laboratory $100,000  and  are  being  propagated.  These  few  exam- 
tones  specifically  designed  for  forest  in-  ^^^^^^^^^^  scientific  and  support-  p,es  clearly  illustrate  that  scientists.  If  ade- 
sect  and  disease  control  researcn,  ana  ^^^  ^^^  j^^  insect  research.  quately  financed  and  equipped,  can  discover 
electron  microscope,  a  library,  a  confer-  ^^tj  emphasis  on  hardwood  in-  new,  natural  ways  of  controlling  forest  pests 

ence   room,   and   several   special   service         sect  control  methods 150,000  that  have  a  minimum  of  111  side  effects. 

facilities  needed  for  research.  Much  of  strengthen  scientific  and  support-                          Northeastern  United  States  has  about  71,- 

the  necessar>'  scientific  equipment  still  Ing    staff    for    disease    research,  000,000  acres  of  hardwood  forests.  These  for- 

must  be   provided    for  example,  growth  with  emphasis  on  hardwood  dls-  ggts  contain  large  volumes  of  some  of  our 

and  environmental  chambers,  before  the         ease  control  methods 100.000  most  valuable  hardwoods.  For  example  essen- 

^1,,,  f  oniHt-T^r  h^rnme"i  fiillv  functional  tlally  all  of  the  black  cherry,  80  percent  of  the 

new  facility  becomes  fully  functional.  y  ^^    ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^pj^ 

The   new    laboratory    is    ded  cated    to  ,,^,           ,  73  percent  of  the  beech,  and  33  percent  of  the 

finding   better  ways   of  controlling  and  Expansion    of    the    present   laboratory    at  ^^gif  timber  resources  of  our  nation  are  found 

eliminating  serious  pests  of  our  forests  Hamden  to  accommodate  the  planned  pro-  ^^   ^^^^^  forests.   These  species  along  with 

and   trees.    Protection   from   destructive  p;am  and  provide  adequate  research  facll-  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  hardwoods  supply  large  volumes 

aeents  is  necessary  for  mankind  to  ob-  itles  mvoues                                                             of  raw  materials  for  many  wood-using  Indus- 

tain   the   full   benefits   of   all   forest   re-  ,  J-  Construction  of  a  greenhouse  complex,     tries  located  In  the  Northeast  and  other  parts 

=n  frrp^  ThP  sr^clfirmission  of  scientists  ""^  '^^'°''  ^°'"  tbe  structure  has  been  selected          ^^^  ^^^lon.  Such  Industries,  ranging  from 

sources.  The  specinc  mission  01  scieimsis  ^^    Forest  Service  Laboratory  at  Ham-      _,,,„„„„h  nianti  to  furniture  factories   nro- 

at  the  Hamden  Laboratory  is  to  develop  ^en.  The  land  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov-     Pi"i^:^°p^io^j^ent  opi^r?S^ 

biologically  sound,  practical  forest  insect  ernment  and  utilities  have  been  stubbed  In     timber  and  other  economic  benefits  to  m.iny 

and  disease  control  system  for  New  Eng-  at  the  construction  site.  Existing  archltec-     communities 

land  that  yield  the  minimum  of  iU  side  tural  and  engineering  plans  can  be  adapted         ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^j^^  northeastern  hard- 
effects  ^  ^^^  structure.                                                     .^^^^j  forests  of  Connecticut  and  elsewhere 

The  Hamden  Laboratory  and  the  re-  At  current  Prices    construction  costs  are     ^^  ^^^  England  are  highly  prized  for  their 

search  program  there  is  a  fine  invest-  "„    frt?,,     oe  •-&o,ooo^    ,„,»»,    „„_       other  resources  such   as  recreation,  water, 

ment  of  F^eral  funds  that  will,  I  am  J^  ^abo  a^o^'  to%"r?Wdf  ^e  Vmc'es^^J     -'l^^^^^-  -^  beautlficatlon  of  the  landscape, 

confident,  pay  handsome  returns  to  the  Je^eareh  ll^r^tories^neede^  for  the  plan^^     So,  forests  make  substantial  contr  butlons  to 

public.  This  work  has  my  complete  sup-  program  level  described  above.  This  expan-     the  economic  and  social  well  being  of  the 

port  and  merits  the  full  support  of  the  slon  can  be  made  without  further  additions     region  as  well  as  the  nation.  Current  trends 

Congress  to  the  present  laboratorj'  building.                        In  uses  of  these  multiple  hardwood  forest  re- 

Under  imanimous  consent  I  insert  in  construction   costs   for  the  addition  are     sources  clearly  Indicate  that  demands  upon 

the  Record  ray  printed  remarks  at  the  estimated  to  be  $250,000.                                       them  win  climb  steadily  In  the  years  ahead. 

SicatJon                             remarks  at  greenhouse  should  be  constructed  as         Insects  and  dUeases  have   and  are  con- 
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tlnulng  to  reduce  sharply  the  capacity  of 
northeastern  forests  to  meet  even  the  present 
demands  upon  them.  Defoliating  insects, 
trunk  borers,  cankers,  stains,  rots,  and  other 
pests  have  rendered  worthless  and  even 
mied  large  volumes  of  otherwise  valuable 
timber.  Tree  pests  also  have  made  unsightly 
large  areas  of  forest  land  and,  often,  made 
them  tmsultable  for  recreational  uses. 
Furthermore,  they  take  a  heavy  toll  of  trees 
In  our  cities.  For  example,  the  Dutch  Elm 
disease  has  killed  practically  all  American 
elm  In  many  cities  of  eastern  United  States. 
Protection  against  such  destructive  agents 
iB  necessary  to  obtain  the  full  range  of  bene- 
fits from  the  forest  resources  of  Connecti- 
cut and  other  New  England  states.  The 
Forest  Service  research  program  at  Hamden 
U  directed  toward  developing  sound,  practi- 
cal protection  systems.  Prompt  strengthen- 
ing of  this  work  will  reduce  the  time  re- 
qxilred  to  develop  reliable  control  systems 
and  lead  to  full  realization  of  production 
potential  of   New  England's  forests. 


Congressman  Horton  Lauds  Electro  Sar- 
gical  Instrument  Co.  of  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  as  Symbol  of  Small  Business 
Which  Contributes  to  Major  Advances 
in  Medicine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  16, 1967 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  his- 
tory of  small  business  in  this  country, 
with  our  system  of  economic  opportu- 
nity for  the  creative  and  energetic,  has 
much  romance. 

As  a  member  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee  of  the  House,  I  have  seen 
many  examples  of  small  companies 
which  make  great  contributions  in  their 
fields  without  attracting  the  notice  and 
recognition  they  deserve. 

It  is  also  true  that  a  small  company 
may  make  significant  contributions  to 
science  and  the  arts  without  its  bene- 
ficiaries ever  knowing  or  hearing  of  the 
time  and  effort  spent  for  their  benefit. 

I  am  familiar  with  a  imique  and  cre- 
ative company  which  has  done  pioneer 
work  in  the  field  of  lighted  diagnosis  of 
the  interior  of  the  human  body. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  with  our  colleagues,  the 
story  of  Electro  Surgical  Instrument  Co. 

This  company  led  the  way  in  the  first 
part  of  this  century  in  providing  llltunl- 
nation  for  medical  diagnosis  in  body 
passages  and  has  now  resumed,  through 
serving  the  needs  of  creative  and  imagi- 
native physicians,  creating  new  instru- 
ments and  devices  for  the  combating  of 
cancer  and  other  dread  diseases  of  the 
human  body. 

In  reco3nition  of  the  contribution  that 
this  company  has  made  to  medicine,  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  a  few  years  ago, 
cited  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Co.,  for  Its 
optics,  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co..  for  Its 
photography  work,  the  Taylor  Instru- 


ment Co.,  for  its  temperature  devices, 
and  the  company  of  which  I  now  speak. 
the  Electro  Surgical  Instrument  Co..  for 
the  development  of  illuminated  surgical 
and  diagnostic  instruments. 

The  discovery  and  development  of 
electricity  in  the  19th  century  was  a 
creative  source  of  enormous  size.  One  of 
the  minor  points  of  use  with  major  bene- 
fits was  the  use  of  electric  current  and 
illumination  in  endoscopes,  those  instru- 
ments that  are  introduced  into  body 
passages  for  medical  diagnosis.  Two 
Rochesterians,  a  physician  and  an  elec- 
trical genius,  joined  their  skills  to  create 
a  urethroscope  with  a  lighting  system 
which  showed  an  astonishing  absence  of 
heat.  Two  men  with  their  special  inter- 
ests drew  together  with  others  in  the  city 
and  the  Electro  Surgical  Instrument  Co. 
was  formed. 

Others  in  Germany  and  France  had 
attempted  illumination  with  incandes- 
cent platinum  wires  to  the  disappoint- 
ment and  discomfort  of  everyone, 
including  the  patients.  Now.  with  the 
nearly  cold  lamp  and  a  resourceful 
management,  the  foremost  medical 
minds  and  skills  in  leading  institutions 
of  the  country  were  linked  to  the  engi- 
neering and  developing  capabilities  of 
the  Electro  Surgical  Instrument  Co. 

The  past  two  decades  have  brought 
ample  proof  to  ESI  that  change  is  the 
only  constant.  The  company  is  now 
working  in  new  frontiers  of  lighted  in- 
strumentation with  new  materials  and 
techniques  which  are  making  it  possible 
for  physicians  throughout  the  world  to 
become  more  accurate  and  more  effective 
in  their  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the 
human  txxiy. 

One  of  the  great  new  areas  of  ma- 
terials and  techniques  is  the  exciting 
field  of  fiber  optics  for  endoscopic  diag- 
nosis. The  remarkable  capabilities  of 
optical  glass  spun  into  fibers  which 
transfer  both  light  and  vision  around 
curves,  permit  the  doctors  to  see  through 
body  curvatures  never  before  exposed 
for  internal  diagnosis.  The  company 
is  working  on  the  development  of  taking 
biopsy  samples  of  suspect  tissue  which 
promises  to  extend  the  discovery  of 
malignant  pathology  well  beyond  cur- 
rent capabilities. 

Another  field  in  which  ESI  is  now  mak- 
ing new  progress  is  that  of  plastic  dis- 
posable devices  on  instruments  related 
to  endoscopy.  These  offer  obvious  ad- 
vantages of  saving  time  and  costs  in  the 
great  hospitals  and  clinics  in  the  coun- 
try. The  main  point  of  these  new  prod- 
ucts which  are  recent  advances  of  tra- 
ditional diagnostic  concepts  is  that  they 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  medical  per- 
sormel  in  handling  and  examining  more 
people  more  effectively  than  possible  be- 
fore. 

The  new  group  which  has  been 
charged  with  the  direction  of  the  Elec- 
tro Surgical  Instrument  Co.  headed  by 
President  Henry  T.  Maljgren  Is  en- 
thusiastic about  the  breadth  of  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  medicine  and  the  grow- 
ing population.  The  increase  in  health 
hazards  in  the  natural  environment  is 
an  important  reason  for  the  company's 
existence    and    development.    The    in- 


creased interest  which  governments 
take  in  the  health  of  their  citizens  has 
created  a  new  environment  for  medical 
research  and  practice. 

Recognition  for  these  achievements 
has  been  largely  absent  except,  perhaps, 
from  a  few  specialists.  Specialized  fields 
of  medicine  accept  the  instrumentation 
now  available  as  part  of  the  day's  work. 
The  rest  of  the  world  both  knows  and 
cares  very  little  except  perhaps  in  times 
of  critical  health  emergencies.  I  am 
pleased  to  tell  you  that  our  Government 
has  shown  interest  in  Electro  Surgical  by 
selecting  a  set  of  bronchoscopic  instru- 
ments for  presentation  to  the  Emperor  of 
Ethiopia,  Haile  Selassie,  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  This  presentation 
was  made  In  Washington  last  spring  and 
Is  now  performing  usefulness  in  the 
Tsehal  Hospital  in  Addis  Ababa,  a  gift 
of  the  Emperor  and  his  wife  In  honor  of 
their  daughter,  Princess  Tsehal.  It  is  of 
real  Interest  to  myself  and  the  people  of 
Rochester  that  the  request  originated  in 
the  coimtry  of  the  Emperor,  and  that  this 
gift  could  be  made  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  Rochester  by  ESI  who  made 
these  instruments  flrst  of  anyone  in  the 
fleld. 

In  this  record  of  giving,  I  am  informed 
that  Electro  Surgical  makes  its  instru- 
ments available  to  medical  teams  work- 
ing in  remote  and  technically  deprived 
areas  of  the  world  and  to  medical  mis- 
sionaries who  cannot  afford  them. 

In  summing  up  the  record  of  achieve- 
ment of  the  Electro  Surgical  Instrument 
Co.,  I  may  truthfully  say  that  seldom  In 
the  history  of  corporate  history  and  busi- 
ness enterprise  has  so  much  been  accom- 
plished for  the  medical  beneflt  of  so 
many  by  so  few  and  by  so  small  a  group. 
In  October,  Electro  Surgical  Instru- 
ment Co.,  announced  to  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons  at  their  annual 
meeting  in  Chicago,  that  its  entire  line 
of  instruments  has  been  greatly  changed 
and  measurably  Improved  by  the  use 
of  fiber  optic  lighting.  This  very  bril- 
liant cold  light  from  a  strong  but  sepa- 
rate source  of  light  which  is  "piped"  to 
the  working  end  of  the  Instrument  by 
the  miracle  of  optical  flber  glass  Is  a 
great  advance  for  a  company  on  the  way 
to  being  again  great. 

The  past  has  been  full  of  progress, 
especially  in  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury. As  Electro  Surgical  moves  toward 
the  end  of  its  first  century,  the  future 
of  its  work  for  diagnostic  medicine  may 
be  even  brighter  and  more  promising. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  case  history  of  a 
small,  growing  business  which  has  made 
a  major  contribution  to  a  vital  fleld  of 
human  endeavor  is  solid  evidence  of  the 
ability  of  the  American  economic  sys- 
tem to  foster  new  blood. 

It  Is  this  element  of  constant  regen- 
eration of  the  American  business  sys- 
tem which  has  led  to  the  high  standard 
of  living  in  this  country. 

There  are  many  examples  of  the  op- 
portunity for  creative  people  to  develop 
ideas  and  enter  the  mainstream  of 
American  economic  life;  prominent 
among  those  examples  is  the  Electro 
Surgical  Instrument  Co,  of  Rochester, 
N.Y. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  17, 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

/  will  hear  what  God  the  Lord  will 
speak;  for  He  will  speak  peace  unto  His 
people. — Psalm  85:  8. 

O  Lord,  our  God,  we  are  beginning  to 
discover  that  without  Thee  we  are  never 
at  our  best.  It  has  taken  some  of  us  a 
long  time  to  realize  it.  We  have  been 
too  proud,  too  stubborn,  too  determined 
to  have  our  own  way.  Somehow  Thou 
hast  caught  up  with  us  and  we  know 
that  with  Thee  alone  is  life  and  love. 
May  Thy  spirit  so  come  to  life  In  us  that 
we  may  truly  live  and  triumphantly  love. 

We  pray  for  the  people  of  our  beloved 
land  that  they,  too,  may  grow  in  spirit 
and  by  Thy  grace  be  made  more  than  a 
match  for  the  mood  of  this  day. 

Help  us  to  work  together  for  peace  in 
our  world,  for  justice  among  our  citizens, 
and  for  good  will  In  the  hearts  of  all. 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HM.  1963.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  employees 
of  General  Services  Administration; 

H.R.  2517.  An  act  to  amend  sections  64a. 
238,  378,  and  483  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  and 
to  repeal  sections  354  and  459  of  the  act; 

H.R.  2518.  An  act  to  amend  sections  337 
and  338  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  and  to  add 
new  section  339; 

H.R.  2519.  An  act  to  amend  sections  334, 
355,  367,  and  369  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act: 

H.R.  2834.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
10,  1938,  relating  to  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  In  the  International  Criminal 
Police  Organization; 

H.R.  3403.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
LeRoy  Jones; 

H.R.  3727.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elpldlo 
Dlmacall  Damazo  and  Natlvldad  Slmsuangco 
Damazo; 

H.R.  3799.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  city 
of  Pawtucket,  R.I.; 

H.R.  6324.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  A. 
Danisch; 

H.R.  7599.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Emanuel  Marcus; 

H.R.  7811.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Alan  White;  and 

H.R.  8632.  An  act  to  amend  sections  40c(l) 
and  52a  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  so  as  to  re- 
allocate part  of  the  filing  fee  from  the  clerk's 
earnings  to  the  referees'  salary  and  expense 
fund. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
Is  requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles : 

H.R.  7427.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Kolometroutsls;  and 

H.R.  12910.  An  act  to  establish  a  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps  In  the  Navy,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  titles  10,  14, 
32,  and  37,  United  States  Code,  to 
strengthen  the  Reserve  components  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  clarify  the  status 
of  National  Guard  technicians,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  687.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tim  Shlk 
Chin; 

S.  9«4.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roberto  Per- 
domo; 

S.  1040.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  the  Navy; 

S.  1470.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Ida 
group  of  mining  claims  In  Josephine  County. 
Greg.:  ^ 

S.  1652.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anastasla  D. 
Mpatzlanl; 

S.  1664.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  city  of 
H  Dorado,  Kans.; 

S.  1918.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gabriel 
Gomez  del  Rio; 

S.  1925.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rlcardo 
Martinez  Serrara; 

S.  2031.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  at  the  Naval  Air  Test  Center,  'CJ.S. 
Naval  Air  Station,  Patuxent  River.  Md.; 

S.  2153.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Rafael   Montalvo   y  Urrutlbeascoa; 

S.  2199.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oscar  Juan 
Enrlquez-Santos; 

S.  2206.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
Rolando  Guerra-Reyes; 

S.  2264.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chi  Jen 
Feng; 

S.  2265.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Christopher 
Nicholas  Rushton; 

S.  2301.An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fran- 
cisco GuUlermo  Gomez-Inguanzo; 

S.  2381.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jesus 
Adalberto  Quevedo-Avlla; 

S.  2382.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
R.  Sanchez; 

S.  2384.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jorge  A. 
Marrero; 

S.  2386.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luis  P. 
Rodriguez  Iznaga;   and 

S.  2468.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  George 
S.  loannldes. 


November  17,  1967 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  PRESS 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illionls.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  just  listened  to  that 
portion  of  President  Johnson's  news 
conference  where  he  was  asked  about 
his  bill  for  a  tax  increase  which  is  now 
stalled  in  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  In  the  most  pious  and  sor- 
rowful tones  the  President  lamented 
that  he  was  having  a  very  diflBcult  time 
to  get  this  Congress  to  "act  ■with  fiscal 
responsibility." 

What  sheer  hyproclsy.  This  is  the  same 
President  who  not  long  ago  was  boasting 
that  in  the  short  time  he  had  been  Presi- 
dent he  had  tripled  expenditures  in  sev- 
eral different  areas  of  the  Government. 
This  is  the  same  President  who  this  year 
submitted  a  budget  so  loose  and  irrespon- 
sible that  when  we  complete  action  on 
the  various  appropriation  bills,  we  will 
have  reduced  It  by  around  $6  billion. 

No.  Mr.  President,  any  sermons  de- 
livered by  you  to  Congress  on  the  sub- 
ject of  fiscal  responsibility  are  about  as 
consistent  with  your  past  actions  as  It 
would  be  for  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Passman]  to  get  up  here  and 
tell  us  that  he  has  consistently  fought 
for  bigger  and  expanded  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams. 


WORK  PLANS  UNDER  SECTION  2  OP 
WATERSHED  AND  PROTECTION 
AND  FLOOD  PREVENTION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  which  was 
read,  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Agricttltttre, 
Washington.  D.C.,  November  16,  1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
The  Speaker. 

Hou-te  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  today  con- 
sidered and  unanimously  approved  the  work 
plans  transmitted  to  you  by  Executive  Com- 
munication No.  1178,  90th  Congress.  The 
work  plans  Involved  are:  Rancho  Vlejo.  Tex.; 
Spring-Bull,  S.  Dak  ;  Main  Street  Canyon, 
Calif.;  Big  Running  Water  Ditch,  Ark. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  R.  POAGX, 

Chairman. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(Roll  No.  393] 


Abbltt 

Farbsteln 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Adams 

Flndley 

Meeds 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Fine 

Morgan 

Annunzlo 

Ford, 

Pike 

Arends 

William  D. 

Puclnskl 

Ashley 

Fountain 

Purcell 

Asplnall 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Held.  111. 

Bates 

Fuqua 

Resnlck 

Belcher 

Glalmo 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Bell 

Gilbert 

Rivers 

Berry 

Green,  Oreg. 

Roblson 

BevlU 

Gurney 

Rodlno 

Broomfield 

Hagan 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hal  leek 

Rostenkowskl 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hanna 

St.  Onge 

Carey 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Schadeberg 

CeUer 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Schwengel 

Clancy 

Harrison 

Scott 

Clark 

Hawkins 

Shipley 

Clawson,  Del 

Hays 

Springer 

Cowger 

Heckler,  Mase. 

Stephens 

Davis,  Wis. 

Herlong 

Stuckey 

Dawson 

Hicks 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Denney 

Howard 

mt 

Derwlnskl 

Hull 

Walker 

Devlne 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Watklns 

Dlggs 

Jones,  N  C. 

Whltener 

DIngell 

Kee 

Williams,  Miss 

Edmondson 

Kluczynskl 

WllUs 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Laird 

Wilson,  Bob 

Ellberg 

Landrum 

Wright 

Eshleman 

McCIory 

Wydler 

Everett 

MacGregor 

Zlon 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Martin 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  332 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
g  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  __^__^_^ 

APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREE  ON 
S  2388.  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  may  be 
excused  as  a  conferee  on  the  bill  S.  2388, 
and  that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to 
appoint  a  Member  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
O'Hara]  to  fill  the  vacancy. 


FIVE  FACTS  STAND  IN  THE  WAY  OP 
A  REPUBLICAN  "VICTORY  IN  1968 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Republicans  are  trying  desperately  to 
claim  victory  in  1968.  They  are  encourag- 
ing news  stories  that  they  have  their  best 
chance  in  years  to  capture  the  White 
House. 

I  hate  to  dash  their  hopes  or  shatter 
their  morale,  but  there  are  a  few  facts 
worth  considering  before  the  victory 
celebrations  begin. 

Fact  No.  1 :  42  percent  of  the  American 
electorate  are  Democrats,  and  31  percent 
Independents. 

Pact  No.  2:  Only  27  percent  are  Re- 
publicans. 

Fact  No.  3 :  If  every  Republican  voted 
for  their  candidate  but  he  failed  to  win 
the  votes  of  substantial  numbers  of  Dem- 
ocrats and  independents,  the  Republi- 
cans would  lose. 

Fact  No.  4:  The  Republicans  have  yet 
to  unearth  a  presidential  candidate  who 
can  inspire  confidence  and  trust  among 
the  American  people. 

Fact  No.  5:  The  President  will  go  to 
the  American  people  in  1968  with  more 
than  90  percent  of  his  1964  campaign 
pledges  fulfilled — an  unprecedented 
achievement. 

In  short,  we  Democrats  will  allow  the 
Republicans  to  hold  their  victory  cele- 
brations this  November;  we  will  hold 
ours  next  November. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1968 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  13893)  mak- 
ing  appropriations   for   foreign   assist- 


ance and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMPTTEZ  OF  THE  WHOU! 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  13893,  with 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  it  had  agreed  to  an 
amendment  striking  section  106,  ending 
on  page  8,  line  11,  from  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  107.  (a)  No  assistance  shall  be  fur- 
nished under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  to  any  country  which  sells, 
furnishes,  or  permits  any  shlpe  under  Its 
registry  to  carry  to  Cuba,  so  long  as  it  Is 
governed  by  the  Castro  regime,  In  addition 
to  those  Items  contained  on  the  list  main- 
tained by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to 
title  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  any  arms, 
ammunition,  Implements  of  war,  atomic 
energy  materials,  or  any  other  articles,  ma- 
terials, or  supplies  of  primary  stateglc  sig- 
nificance used  In  the  production  of  amus, 
ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war  or  of 
strategic  significance  to  the  conduct  of  war. 
Including   petroleum   products. 

(b)  No  economic  assistance  shall  be  fur- 
nished under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  to  any  country  which  sells, 
furnishes,  or  permits  any  ships  under  Its 
registry  to  carry  Items  of  economic  assistance 
to  Cuba,  so  long  as  It  Is  governed  by  the 
Castro  regime,  or  to  North  Vietnam. 

AMENDME^^^    OrrtaiED    by    MR.    rKELINGHUYSEN 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Prelinghtjysen  : 
On  page  8.  line  12,  strike  out  lines  12  through 
25.  inclusive,  and  strike  out  on  page  9,  lines  1 
through  5,  Inclusive. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  the  close  of  the  debate  yesterday 
I  indicated  that  I  had  a  total  of  eight 
amendments  to  offer.  This  amendment 
is  the  third  of  the  eight.  I  would  like  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  offer  for 
simultaneous  consideration  four  other 
amendments  which  are  also  at  the 
Clerk's  desk. 

Let  me  say,  hi  consideration  of  whether 
the  unanimous  consent  should  be 
granted,  that  in  every  case  my  motiva- 
tion is  based  on  the  fact  that  there  al- 
ready is  legislation  on  the  subject  cov- 
ered by  the  sections  which  I  propose  to 
delete.  In  my  opinion  the  identical  lan- 
guage already  is  on  the  books,  or  similar 
language,  or  stronger  language.  This  fact 
more  than  justifies  the  deletion  of  legis- 
lation of  this  kind  from  an  appropriation 
act. 

I  am  contemplating  one  more  amend- 
ment, I  might  say,  which  would  propose 
the  deletion  of  section  119. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  >ield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  unan- 
imous-consent request  pending? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Not  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  intended  to  make  a  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  we  ought  to  know 
what  sections  of  this  bill  would  be  af- 
fected. The  bill  not  having  been  read,  we 
ought  to  know  to  what  sections  of  the 
bill  the  gentleman  proposes  to  offer 
amendments.  I  have  an  amendment  I 
wish  to  offer  to  the  bill,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  be  ruled  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Has  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  made  liis  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  should  like  to  make  such  a  re- 
quest. Before  I  do  so,  perhaps  I  should 
indicate  what  my  amendments  would 
propose  to  delete  from  the  bill. 

The  pending  amendment  which  I  have 
just  offered  proposes  the  deletion  of  sec- 
tion 107. 

The  second  amendment  that  I  would 
offer  would  propose  deletion  of  section 
109.  The  third  amendment  would  pro- 
pose the  deletion  of  section  114.  The 
fourth  amendment  would  propose  the 
deletion  of  section  116.  The  fifth  amend- 
ment would  delete  section  117. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  renew  my  unan- 
imous-consent request. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, getting  to  the  subject  of  the  dele- 
tion of  section  107.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  section  620' a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  already  has  similar  lan- 
guage. The  language  to  which  I  refer, 
which  has  been  on  the  books,  for  some 
time — I  hestitate  to  read  it,  because  it 
takes  so  long — is  far  more  inclusive,  I 
might  say,  than  the  language  proposed 
by  section  107.  Let  me  begin  with  sec- 
tion 620(a) : 

Sec.  620.  PaOHiBrnoNS  Against  Puunish- 
iNG  Assistance. —  (a)(1)  No  assistance  shall 
be  furnished  under  this  Act  to  the  present 
government  of  Cuba;  nor  shall  any  such  as- 
sistance be  furnished  to  any  country  which 
furnishes  assistance  to  the  present  govern- 
ment of  Cuba  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines that  such  assistance  Is  In  the  national 
Interest  of  the  United  States.  As  an  addi- 
tional means  of  Implementing  and  carrying 
into  effect  the  policy  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  President  Is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  total  embargo  upon  all 
trade  between  the  tTnlted  States  and  Cuba. 

(2)  Except  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
by  the  President  In  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States,  no  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un- 
der this  Act  to  any  government  of  Cuba,  nor 
shall  Cuba  be  entitled  to  receive  any  quota 
authorizing  the  importation  of  Cuban  sugar 
into  the  United  States  or  to  receive  any 
other  benefit  under  any  law  of  the  United 
States,  until  the  President  determines  that 
such  government  has  taken  appropriate  steps 
according  to  international  law  standards  to 
return  to  United  States  citizens,  and  to  en- 
titles not  less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially 
owned  by  United  States  citizens,  or  to  pro- 
vide equitable  compensation  to  such  citizens 
and  entitles  for  property  taken  from  such 
citizens  and  entitles  on  or  after  January  1, 
1959,  by  the  Government  of  Cuba. 

(3)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  made  avail- 
able under  this  Act  (except  under  section 
214)  shall  be  used  to  furnish  assistance  to 
any  country  which  has  failed  to  take  appro- 
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Driate  steps,  not  later  than  60  days  alter  the 
date  of  enactment  ol  the  Foreign  Assistance 

(A)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  Its 
registry  from  uansportlng  to  Cuba  (other 
than     to     United     States     InstallaUons     In 

Cuba) —  ,  ^ 

(I)  any  Items  of  economic  assistance. 

(II)  any  Items  which  are.  for  the  purposes 
of  tlUe  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  arms,  ana- 
munition  and  implements  of  war.  atomic 
energy  materials,  petroleum,  transportation 
materials  of  strategic  value,  or  items  of  pri- 
mary strategic  slgnlOcance  used  In  the  pro- 
duction of  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments of  war,  or  ....,„, 

(Ul)  any  other  equipment,  materials,  or 
commodities,  so  long  as  Cuba  Is  governed 
by  the  Castro  regime;  and 

(B)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  Its 
registry  from  transporting  any  equipment, 
materials,  or  commodities  from  Cuba  (other 
than  from  United  States  Installations  in 
Cuba)  so  long  as  Cuba  Is  governed  by  the 
Castro  regime. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  ^    ^  ,^  ^    ^. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  section  of  law  from 
which  the  gentleman  is  now  reading  and 
the  amendment  in  the  bill  the  provision 
which  gives  the  President  "authority  to 
do  otherwise"  if  he  deems  it  in  the  na- 
tional interest?  Is  that  a  difference? 

Mr.  FRELINQHUYSEN.  As  I  just  said, 
there  is  a  provision  which  allows  the 
President  to  determine  In  such  cases 
where  it  is  in  the  national  interest  that 
aid  can  be  given. 

Mr.  KYL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  there  is  no  such  language  I  can 
find  in  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
committee  at  this  time.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct.  The  full  text  of  section 
107  of  the  bill  reads  as  follows: 

Sxc  107.  (a)  No  assistance  shall  be  fur- 
nished under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  to  any  country  which  sells, 
furnishes,  or  permits  any  ships  under  Its 
registry  to  carry  to  Cuba,  so  long  as  It  Is 
governed  by  the  Castro  regime,  In  addition 
to  those  Items  contained  on  the  list  main- 
tained by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  title 
I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  any  arms,  ammuni- 
tion implements  of  war,  atomic  energy  ma- 
terials, or  any  other  articles,  materials,  or 
supplies  of  primary  strategic  significance  used 
In  the  production  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
Implements  of  war  or  of  strategic  significance 
to  the  conduct  of  war.  Including  petroleum 

products.  w  „  I.     # 

(b)  No  economic  assistance  shall  be  fur- 
nished under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  to  any  country  which  sells, 
furnishes,  or  permits  any  ships  under  Its 
registry  to  carry  Items  of  economic  assistance 
to  Cuba,  so  long  as  It  Is  governed  by  the  Cas- 
tro regime,  or  to  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  language  Just  referred  to  by  the  gen- 
tleman, section  107(a),  does  it  contain 
a  Presidential  determination? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  just  an- 
swered the  gentleman  that  I  see  no  such 
language,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Does  the  language  of 


the  authorization  bill  contain  a  Presi- 
dential determination? 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  just  an- 
swered that  question,  I  think,  Mr.  Chair- 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not 
hear  the  gentleman's  answer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Kyl.  and  by  unani- 
mous consent,  Mr.  Freunghtjysen  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 

Ut6S  ) 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman.  I  would 
like  to  add  that  this  discussion  does  show 
the  difficulty  of  legislating  on  the  floor 
and  comparing  fairly  compUcated  and 
extensive  language  differences  between 
legislative  proposals  and  legislation  on 
the  books.  .„ 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve I  understand  what  the  gentleman 
is  trying  to  do,  which  Is  to  strike  lan- 
guage from  the  legislation  we  are  now 
considering  and  prove  that  similar  lan- 
guage is  already  in  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance AuthorizaUon  Act.  But  we  are 
working  now  at  a  time  when  we  are  not 
sure.  The  gentleman  states  that  the  lan- 
guage in  the  present  bill  before  us  is 
dupUcation.  We  have  no  assurance 
whatsoever  that  what  the  gentleman  is 
doing  wiU  not  reduce  the  effectiveness 
of  both  the  language  in  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  and  the  language  contained 
in  this  bUl. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman,  if  the  Appropriations 
Committee  had  done  its  homework  and 
had  compared  the  language  already  on 
the  books  with  respect  to  foreign  assist- 
ance with  the  language  in  its  own  bill, 
the  Members  would  be  able  to  see  that 
the  language  already  on  the  books  is  far 
more  comprehensive  than  the  proposed 
language. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield  further?  The  language  the  gentle- 
man now  seeks  to  delete  from  the  appro- 
priation bill  is  not  new  language  this 
year.  It  1ms  been  in  the  bill  for  some 
time. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  have  not 
contended  that  it  is  new  language.  The 
fact  that  it  is  old  language  makes  It  no 
less  subject  to  criticism  and  analysis  and 
discussion.  Quite  obviously,  the  rule  does 
allow  us  at  least  to  look  at  the  language, 
even  though  it  may  have  been  incorpo- 
rated in  previous  appropriation  bills. 

Mr.  LlPS<rOMB.  Am  I  wrong  in  my 
view  that  by  having  it  in  both  bills  we 
are  doubly  sure? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve. I  might  say  to  the  gentleman,  that 
this  gives  one  lota  of  assurance.  I  be- 
lieve all  it  does  Is  befog  and  confuse 
the  issue,  because  in  some  respects  this 
language  does  differ.  If  we  want  a  policy 
position  with  respect  to  Cuba  and  North 
Vietnam  or  trade  with  Communist  coun- 
tries, it  seems  to  me  we  speak  with  more 
assurance  speaking  with  one  voice  in- 
stead of  two.  For  that  reason,  the  placing 
of  policy  statements  and  restrictions  of 


this  kind  should  be  in  authorization  bills 
only.  If  we  need  improvements  from  time 
to  time,  we  should  improve  those  acts. 
We  should  not  involve  ourselves  now  in 
policy  determinations  attempting  to 
compare  the  value  of  additional  lan- 
guage which  may  conflict  to  some  extent 
on  a  particular  subject. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  in  the  law  which  the  gen- 
tleman has  before  him,  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act,  where  does  it  cover  the  fol- 
lowing  language: 


To  any  country  which  sells,  furnishes,  or 
permits  any  ships  under  Its  registry,  to  carry 
to  Cuba,  so  long  as  It  Is  governed  by  the 
Castro  regime. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman,  if  he  wiU  read  the  lan- 
guage of  the  law  the  answer  will  be  ob- 
vious. 

Section  620(a)  (3) ,  subsection  (B) : 

No  funds  authorized  to  be  made  available 
under  this  Act  (except  under  section  214) 
shall  be  used  to  furnish  assistance  to  any 
country  which  has  failed  to  take  appropriate 
steps, 

•  •  •  •  • 

(B)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  its 
registry  from  the  transporting  any  equip- 
ment, materials,  or  commodities  from  Cuba 
(other  than  from  United  States  installations 
m  Cuba)  so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed  by  the 
Castro  regime. 

The  gentleman  is  demonstrating,  with- 
out any  question,  my  point  that  this  sit- 
uation is  already  covered  in  the  law  more 
explicitly  than  it  would  be  by  this  at- 
tempt in  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  As  I  said  earlier,  I 
imderstand  what  the  gentleman  is  at- 
tempting to  do,  but  I  am  concerned  be- 
cause we  are  doing  this  in  a  rush  on  the 
floor.  I  do  not  want  in  any  way  to  weaken 
the  administration  of  either  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Authorization  Act  or  the  for- 
eign assistance  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  might  say 
my  Intent  is  not  to  weaken  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
My  purpose  is  to  let  there  be  but  one 
clear  voice  of  Congress,  already  ex- 
pressed Congress  should  not  speak  with 
confusion.  There  are  different  provisions 
on  basic  problems.  This  may  result  in 
conflict  and  a  lack  of  ability  to  move  at 
a  time  when  we  need  to  move. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 

gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  matter  of  Presidential 
discretion  is  apparently  the  item  which 
bothers  a  number  of  Members  at  this 
point.  If  the  language  presently  in  the 
bill  remains  in  the  bill  there  is  a  techni- 
cal question.  Would  it  repeal  the  Presi- 
dential discretion  which  is  already  in  the 
law?  This  is  not  an  amendment  of  the 
section,  actually. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle- 
man makes  a  good  point.  To  what  ex- 
tent would  this  apparently  flat  prohibi- 
tion prevent  the  use  of  the  discretionary 
power  of  the  President? 

Mr.  KYL.  Which  exists. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  would  think 
this  would  be  a  clear  reason  to  avoid  a 
possible  conflict  between  two  different 
laws.  Why  not  leave  the  Presidential  de- 
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termination  language  already  in  the  act, 
gnd  which  we  certainly  are  not  attempt- 
jng  to  repeal  here,  and  not  confuse  the 
issue  by  having  a  flat  prohibition? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  recall,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  [Mr.  Morgan],  voted 
for  the  rule  to  bring  out  the  bill  that  is 
presently    under    consideration.    Many 
Members  have  strong  feelings  about  the 
legislation  in  this  bill.  If  we  attempt  to 
water  this  bill  down  and  take  out  the 
sections  that  we  thought  would  give  the 
Congress   and   the   country   protection, 
then  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  you  are 
going  to  wind  up  without  any  bill  what- 
soever. Mr.  Morgan,  the  great  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  is 
absent  today.  He  expressed  no  objection 
to  this  language  at  the  time  we  were 
considering  it  in  general  debate  yester- 
day. I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
ascertain  as  to  whether  or  not  all  of 
this  legislation  is  carried  line  by  line 
verbatim  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs'  authorization  bill.  We  did  not 
think  so  at  the  time  we  put  the  language 
in  our  bill.  I  certainly  hope  the  members 
of  the  Committee  will  vote  this  amend- 
ment down.  We  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  rewrite  this  bill  to  satisfy  the  wishes 
of  a  few  of  my  friends  who  are  assigned 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I 
certainly  hope  It  will  be  voted  down.  If 
it  Is  an  exact  duplication  word  by  word, 
then,  of  course,  adjustments  can  be  made 
when  the  bill  goes  to  conference.  I  hope 
the    Committee    will    vote    down    this 
amendment  and  let  us  get  on  with  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  also  urge  the  Committee  to  vote 
this  amendment  down. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  great  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  is  ab- 
sent today  and  cannot  therefore  take 
part  in  this  debate.  On  my  part,  I  have 
rarely  if  ever  tried  to  speak  for  any- 
one else.  I  cannot  speak  for  the  chair- 
man but  I  think  the  record  should  be 
made  clear.  I  understand  that  he  voted 
for  the  rule.  I  understand  why  he  voted 
for  the  rule.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
he  gave  a  commitment  to  those  who 
wanted  to  have  this  bill  brought  to  the 
floor  without  delay.  But  I  also  under- 
stand that  he  did  not  do  it  with  any  par- 
ticular desire  to  have  a  rule  which 
would  waive  points  of  order  against  leg- 
islation in  this  appropriation  bill.  That 
Is  what  I  am  told  and  that  is  what  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  those  of  us  who  are  endeavor- 
ing to  straighten  out  the  confusion  this 
committee  is  in  today  believe.  We  are 
endeavoring  to  eliminate  the  confusion 
by  striking  out  the  duplication  which 
this  bill  would  create.  I  am  completely  in 
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favor  of  the  amendment  suggested  by 
my  colleague  [Mr.  Frelinghtjysen]  and 
I  hope  his  amendment  prevails. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
that  the  Committee  will  vote  down  this 
amendment.  We  believe  we  have  a  good 
bill.  There  are  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
sons why  we  have  this  language  in  the 
bill.  I  think  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
weaken  the  language  in  the  bill.  I  trust 
the  amendment  will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  up  this 
hill  and  down  this  hill  before.  This  is  the 
same  issue,  as  I  see  it.  that  has  been  be- 
fore this  House  time  and  time  again.  The 
amendment  contained  in  the  bill  before 
us  which  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  strike — and  I  oppose  the  striking 
amendment — reinstates  language  which 
I  offered  on  the  floor  of  this  House  a 
number  of  years  ago  that  makes  it  man- 
datory— and  that  is  the  issue — makes  it 
mandatory  and  not  discretionary  with 
the  President  to  provide  no  aid  to  Cuba. 
I  know  how  he  has  exercised  that  dis- 
cretion in  the  past.  He  has  exercised  the 
discretion,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
coming  from  a  district  and  a  State  90 
miles  from  Cuba,  a  Communist-domi- 
nated nation  in  the  solar  plexus  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere— he  has  exercised 
it  to  the  point  where  if  something  is  not 
done,  the  Communist  control  of  Cuba 
will  be  there  ad  infinitum.  If  something 
is  not  done  by  the  President  and  by  the 
State  Department  and  by  this  Congress 
mandatmg  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  no   longer   to   give  aid   to 
couiitries  trading  with  Cuba,  this  coun- 
try itself  will  not  be  doing  all  in  its  power 
to  deal  with  Cuban  communism. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  problem  is  going  to 
be  here  imless  we  act  with  firmness.  This 
Communist-dominated  nation  is  going 
to  remain  and  the  threat  of  a  foreign 
ideology  exists  through  the  operations 
of  the  Communists  90  miles  from  our 
shores  if  they  are  allowed  to  conthiue  to 
be  there  and  yes.  even,  the  naissiles  that 
were  there  and  were  maintained  are  to 
some  extent  there  now  or  if  not,  can  be 
reinstated  and  thus,  it  poses  a  constant 
threat  to  our  freedoms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  threat  in  the  fu- 
ture is  to  the  same  extent  as  it  existed 
in  the  past.  As  Castro  arms,  trains  guer- 
rillas and  gets  economically  more  en- 
trenched, the  threat  becomes  en- 
trenched. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to  make  up 
our  minds  as  to  whether  we  are  going 
to  mandate  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  to  do  something  about  this 
situation,  or  whether  we  are  going  to  give 
to  the  President  the  discretion  to  make 
the  determination  that  weakens  our  re- 
solve. That  is  the  difference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  wording  is  very 
clear.  The  present  law  says  that — 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  the 
Act  unless  the  President  determines  that 
such  assistance  Is  In  the  national  Interest 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  did  that  "imless" 
get  in  there?  It  got  in  there  as  a  sub- 
stitute to  my  amendment  without  such 
discretion  that  I  offered  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  which  contained  the  re- 


strictions which  in  my  opinion  I  felt 
were  necessarj*.  The  gentleman  would 
strike  the  language  in  this  bill  similar 
to  my  previous  amendment.  I  say  this, 
Mr.  Chairman,  because  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell] 
offered  the  substitute  that  gave  the  Pres- 
ident such  discretion  and  thus  defeated 
my  amendment  providing  for  no  aid  to 
Cuba.  I  opposed  the  weakening  Presi- 
dential discretion  in  consideration  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963  and  I 
oppose  it  now. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  bill,  as  it 
came  from  the  committee  will  be  en- 
acted. It  is  consistent  with  my  amend- 
ment in  1963.  Otherwise,  we  are  going 
to  get  nothing  done  and  the  threat  is 
gohig  to  still  remain  there.  As  It  is  imder 
the  Fascell  language  of  section  600a) 
that  was  substituted  for  my  nondls- 
cretion.  absolute  prohibition  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  spend  billions  of 
dollars  to  fight  communism  6.000  miles 
away,  but  yet  we  do  little  that  is  effec- 
tive about  fighting  communism  when 
we  have  it  at  our  own  back  door.  In  other 
words,  we  are  not  willing  to  stand  up 
and  make  sure  the  money  of  the  tax- 
payers is  not  used  for  Cuba,  directly 
or  indirectly  in  this  effort,  while  we 
spend  billions  other  places  far  away  to 
fight  distant  communism. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Cramer]  for  answering  verj 
quickly,  understandably,  and  with  clar- 
ity the  question  to  my  question  even 
prior  to  my  asking  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  And.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  a  further  exception  which  this 
proposes  to  do  something  about,  and 
that  is  section  692  which  reads: 

Except  as  deemed  necessary  by  the  Presi- 
dent m  the  interest  of  the  United  States, 
no  assistance  shall  be  furnished  to  the  gov- 
ernment while  Cuba  Is  under  the  present 
government. 

So,  Mr.  (Chairman,  there  are  two  ex- 
ceptions that  this  action,  in  the  bill  be- 
fore us  if  approved,  would  repeal.  I  want 
those  discretionary  exceptions  elimi- 
nated and  the  Frellnghuysen  amend- 
ment would  reinstate  them. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAIT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  that 
I  feel  the  gentleman  raises  a  very  in- 
teresting question. 

At  the  outset  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  a  man- 
datory provision  against  and  to  Cuba  Is 
needed.  I  have  long  supported  such  a 
proposal.  I  supported  It  when  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  offered  it  in  a  prior 
Congress. 

However,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
gentleman  is  incorrect  in  his  position 
that  the  passage  of  this  legislation  now 
pending  before  the  House,  without  the 
amendment  striking  it.  would  have  the 
effect  of  removing  the  prior  discretion  of 
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the  President.  This  Is  not  correct.  We 
have  had  a  second  and  specific  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  legislation  Is 
not  being  repealed  in  this  legislation. 
It  is  important  that  our  position  be  clear 
and  unequivocal.  Passing  this  language 
will  confuse  it.  The  amendment  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  that  insofar  as  the 
spending  of  any  money  under  this  au- 
thorization is  concerned,  in  my  opinion 
It  clearly  represents  a  further  restriction, 
beyond  basic  law,  that  the  Congress 
clearly  intend  to  do  and  that  is  that  we 
should  not  extend  this  type  of  aid  to 
countries  which  trade  with  Cuba,  and 
that  Is  what  we  have  got  to  do.  I  agree, 
however,  we  cannot  avoid  the  effect  less 
restrictively  in  an  appropriation  bill  than 
contained  in  the  basic  act  but  a  restric- 
tion on  spending  having  the  effect  of 
limiting  spending  is  proper  and  is  accom- 
plished, and  should  be. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MIZE.  This  entire  matter  of  Presi- 
dential determination  I  feel  should  be 
looked  at  rather  carefully,  because  the 
legislation  to  which  it  applies  here  and 
elsewhere,  differs  widely.  For  example, 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
with  reference  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank  bill  said  in  the  matter  of  Presiden- 
tial determination  that  the  President 
must  notify  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate 30  days  before  such  determination  is 
made,  and  it  has  got  to  be  approved  by 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. In  this  Foreign  Assistance  Act  the 
wording  Is  entirely  different.  The  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  strength- 
ened that  language  considerably.  I  feel 
that  this  entire  matter  of  Presidential 
determination  should  be  sttmdardlzed. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes,  and  the  President 
does  not  have  to  consult  Congress  under 
the  amendment  which  is  offered  which 
has  the  effect  of  reinstating  the  less 
restrictive  basic  act.  The  gentleman  in- 
dicates another  example  of  the  congres- 
sional efforts  to  limit  Presidential  dis- 
cretion. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
a  point  of  order  would  be  made  against  it, 
I  would  introduce  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
13893,  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill, 
to  provide  that  no  funds  could  go  to  any 
country  whose  vessels  harass  or  seize 
American  fishing  vessels  on  the  high  seas 
outside  the  12-mlle  limit.  I  recognize  that 
such  an  amendment  should  have  been  of- 
fered during  debate  on  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill  last  August,  however, 
Mr.  Chairman,  at  that  time  I  was  being 
assured  by  the  Department  of  State  that 
conditions  were  looking  good  for  negotia- 
tions to  resolve  the  problems  which  have 
arisen  by  Ecuador's  and  some  other  Latin 
American  nations'  claim  of  200  miles  Ju- 
risdiction off  their  coast. 

But,  since  then,  Ecuador  has  mUltantly 
harassed,  machine-gunned,  and  forced 
into  port,  another  American  fishing  ves- 
sel, the  Puritan,  dispelling  in  my  mind, 


any  desire  on  their  part  to  negotiate.  In- 
cidentally, Mr.  Chairman,  the  owner  of 
the  Puritan  was  compelled  to  purchase  a 
license  to  fish  at  a  price  of  over  $16,000, 
even  though  she  was  sitting  dead  in  the 
water,  70  miles  off  the  Ecuadorean  coast. 

In  the  past  few  years  American  fisher- 
men have  had  to  risk  their  lives  unnec- 
essarily off  Latin  America  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  vocation.  They  have  been  seized, 
chased,  harassed,  tied  up  in  port  for  long 
periods  of  time  and  some  men  have  even 
been  shot.  Fortunately,  there  have  been 
no  fatal  incidents,  but  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  it  should  be  necessary  for 
American  citizens  to  have  to  risk  these 
physical  dangers  while  working  in  a  vital 
industry  on  the  high  seas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  requested,  and 
even  Introduced  legislation  to  provide 
Coast  Guard  protection  for  these  Ameri- 
can citizens,  but  all  I  received  in  response 
was  a  State  Department  letter  that  they 
did  not  want  to  "meet  force  with  force." 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  firmly  believe 
that  force  of  some  kind  is  necessary,  be 
it  force  of  argument,  or  force  of  with- 
holding funds  such  as  this  foreign  aid 
appropriation  provides. 

I  am  determined  that  as  long  as  I  am 
In  this  Congress.  I  will  do  my  utmost  to 
help  American  fishermen,  and  all  other 
American  citizens,  from  this  type  of 
thievery,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Again,  I  regret  I  cannot  Eimend  this 
bill  so  as  to  stop  all  aid  to  any  nation  il- 
legally seizing  our  fish  boats. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  FRELiNOHtrYSEN]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this,  as  In  many 
others,  I  believe  the  membership  realizes 
that  there  Is  no  continuing  resolution, 
there  is  no  authority  from  this  point  on 
to  make  payments.  The  continuing  reso- 
lution is  resting  with  the  conferees. 

I  should  like  to  report  to  my  colleagues 
what  has  been  going  on  so  that  when  we 
reach  a  crisis  here  in  a  few  days  they 
will  imderstand  that  there  have  been  no 
conferences  since  a  week  ago  Wednesday 
to  try  to  solve  this  very  important  ques- 
tion. And  I  would  hope  that  the  conferees 
of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate  meet 
every  day  until  this  matter  of  a  continu- 
ing resolution  is  resolved,  because  we  are 
going  to  be  in  a  real  crisis  here  some  day 
when  the  people  are  not  going  to  be 
paid. 

I  agreed  to  the  one  bringing  it  up  to 
November  9  in  order  that  they  could  be 
paid  through  this  payday,  and  this  Is 
probably  one  of  the  last  paydays,  and  we 
are  going  to  be  facing  a  real  problem. 

But  this  House  has  voted  on  three  oc- 
casions for  a  spending  limitation.  It 
seems  to  me  we  ought  to  be  in  conference 
working  the  will  of  this  House,  and  not 
waiting  vmtil  we  are  faced  with  a  crisis 
of  a  number  of  people  not  being  paid,  and 
obligations  of  the  Goverimient  not  being 
taken  care  of. 

I  just  want  to  point  out  one  thing  to 
the  Members,  and  that  is  that  limitation 
was  $131.5  billion  that  this  House  ap- 
proved. The  President  in  his  press  con- 
ference today  rather  chlded  the  Congress 


and  said  that  it  now  appears  that  Con- 
gress will  only  cut  about  $1  biUion  out 
of  the  $145  billion  In  expenditures  con- 
tained in  his  budget  for  fiscal  1968. 

The  President  said  we  were  only  going 
to  cut  $1  billion.  My  distinguished  chair- 
man the  other  day  said  that  we  were 
going  to  cut  $2.6  billion.  But  if  we  put  a 
spending  limitation  on  expenditures  we 
will  make  some  real  savings  for  the 
American  people. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  conferees 
will  be  back  In  session,  and  begin  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter  and  try  to  reach  some 
solution. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  being 
kind  enough  to  yield. 

From  the  districts  of  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fasczll] 
and  myself,  we  have  been  advised  because 
of  a  misunderstanding  apparently  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
about  the  meaning  of  the  continuing 
resolution,  which  was  put  through,  that 
700  people  imder  the  poverty  program  in 
Dade  County  In  Mr.  Fascell's  district 
and  in  my  district  are  not  going  to  be 
paid  today. 

Some  of  those  people  work  in  the  day 
care  centers,  and  some  of  them  work  in 
the  neighborhood  centers,  some  in  other 
activities.  They  work  under  what  we  call 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Program,  Inc., 
which  is  the  conununity  action  program, 
the  approved  economic  opixjrtunlty  pro- 
gram, and  they  get  their  money  from 
grants  so  they  were  not  literally  on  the 
Federal  payroll.  But  they  are,  of  course,  a 
part  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  are  very  much  con- 
cerned about  this  matter. 

I  spoke  to  the  able  Senator  from  my 
State,  Senator  Holland,  this  morning. 
He  said  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Senate  conferees  in  the  conference  that 
the  effect  of  this  continuing  resolution 
that  all  people  who  were  working  imder 
the  program  up  to  November  9  shall  be 
paid  for  that  work  at  the  next  payday, 
and  that  he  would  be  willing  to  make 
such  a  statement  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  invited  me  to  Inquire  as  to 
this  of  our  distinguished  colleagues  in 
this  body. 

Mr.  BOW.  In  reply  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  may  I  say  that  when  the 
House  agreed  to  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, through  November  9,  it  was  my  im- 
pression and  my  intention  that  these 
people  who  were  working  would  be  paid 
through  this  payday.  I  woiold  not  want 
to  penalize  the  people  who  are  working 
because  of  an  Impasse  here.  And  that  Is 
the  reason  I  agreed  to  it. 

I  will  not  agree  to  any  more,  because 
we  ought  to  settle  this  matter  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  It  was  the  intention, 
then,  of  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  as  I  understood  the  able  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  who  was  just  speaking, 
that  this  would  include  a  payday  for 
these  people  who  worked  under  this  con- 
tract program  up  to  November  9? 

Mr.  BOW.  Yes ;  because  that  would  be 
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the  pay  for  that  time  that  they  worked. 
Does  my  distinguished  chairman  agree 
with  me— I  mean  on  the  question  of 
tphether  these  people  should  be  paid? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield,  I  am  not  sure 
what  the  facts  and  circumstances  are 
in  the  case  presented.  It  depends  upon 
whether  or  not  payment  can  be  made 
in  accordance  with  law. 

There  are  certain  programs  that  have 
gotten  into  difficulty.  Wherever  money 
Is  due  it  should  be  paid.  But  we  cannot 
encourage  a  disregard  of  the  law.  I  be- 
lieve the  case  must  rest  on  the  facts.  The 
continuing  resolution  expired  on  Novem- 
ber 9.  The  previous  resolution  expired 
on  October  23. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  will  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  this  is  not  an  at- 
tempt on  my  part  to  disregard  the  law. 

It  seems  to  me  when  we  passed  this 
resolution,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing care  of  the  obligations  up  to  this 
point.  This  Is  my  feeling  on  it.  But  as  of 
this  point  on,  there  is  no  opportunity 

to  pay. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Will  the  able  chairman 
allow  me  to  say  that  I  have  consulted 
with  the  Economic  Opportunity  authori- 
ties and  they  have  told  me  that  there  are 
40  communities  in  the  United  States 
slmilariy  situated  to  Mr.  Fascell's  and 
mine  where  the  people  will  not  be  paid 
unless  we  can  have  an  understanding 
that  those  people  who  were  paid  on  the 
last  payday  will  get  one  more  payday— 
and  not  beyond  that— whether  they  were 
under  a  grant  program  dealing  with  or 
working  for  a  contract  agency — or  liter- 
ally getting  their  check  directly  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

Of  course,  this  means  a  great  deal  to 
many  people  in  many  communities 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
officials  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, who  are  in  charge  of  day-to- 
day administration,  do  not  think  they 
have  the  legal  right  to  pay.  I.  of  course, 
could  not  say  that  they  should  violate  the 
law. 

We  have  gotten  into  this  predicament 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  as  the 
result  of  the  long  delay  hi  getthig  the 
authorization  bUl  for  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  enacted. 

Mr.  BOW.  May  I  just  ask  my  distin- 
guished chairman  why  we  have  not  met 
in  conference  since  a  week  ago  last 
Wednesday  to  try  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  I  would  not  have 
time  to  explain  that  since  the  gentle- 
man's time  is  about  to  expire,  but  I  will 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  hi  a 
moment  and  comment  on  that  if  I  may. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  The  able  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  has  been  the  lead- 
er in  the  effort  to  reduce  expenditures 
and  he  Is  now  making  It  clear  that  up 
until- and  through  this  payday  for  work 
performed  up  to  November  9 — he  does 
not  Intend  anybody  to  be  taken  off  the 
payroll  or  not  to  be  paid  for  the  services 
that  they  have  rendered  up  until  Novem- 
ber 9. 1  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
did  not  mean  that  those  people  who  have 
been  working  to  November  9  will  not  be 
paid. 


Mr.  BOW.  That  Is  paid  up  until  this 
time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  It  looks  like  we  comd 
collaborate  on  this  matter  and  just 
recognize  that  anybody  who  has  worked 
under  this  program  should  be  paid. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Several  of  our  departments  and  agen- 
cies have  found  that  they  had  no  au- 
thority to  operate  beginning  July  1  be- 
cause there  was  no  authorizing  legisla- 
tion, and  hence  no  appropriation. 

So  we  in  Congress  passed  continuing 
resolutions  on  several  different  occa- 
sions, and  still  the  authorization  bills 
were  not  enacted  in  aX\  cases. 

We  find  ourselves  in  some  difficulty 
as  a  result  of  delays  in  authorization  bills. 

With  respect  to  the  conthiuing  resolu- 
tion which  passed  the  House  sometime 
ago,  the  last  one,  except  for  the  one  at- 
tached to  the  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
propriation bill,  we  had  a  conference 
meeting  with  the  other  body  on  October 
26. 

We  had  another  meeting  on  October 

27. 

The  other  body  was  adamant  in  its 
position  against  the  so-called  Whitten- 
Bow  amendments  and  would  not  agree 
to  the  position  taken  by  the  House.  We 
would  not  recede  from  our  position  and 
there  was  a  deadlock. 

We  met  again  on  October  31  and  then 
we  met  again  on  November  3. 

Then  we  met  again  on  November  8,  a 
week  ago  Wednesday,  and  we  seemed  to 
make  some  progress  at  that  meeting.  I 
am  hopeful  that  some  sort  of  settlement 
of  this  resolution  can  be  achieved.  It  is 
not  clear  that  It  can.  We  plan  to  meet 
again  next  week. 

But  the  House  has  not  been  willing  to 
capitulate  to  the  other  body,  and  there- 
fore we  have  not  agreed.  If  we  had  gone 
over  to  the  other  body  and  agreed  with 
the  conferees  of  that  body,  and  if  we  had 
brought  back  a  simple  conthiuing  resolu- 
tion, the  matter  could  have  been  voted 
on  again  but  we  felt  the  House  would  not 
agree  to  a  simple  resolution.  We  are  seek- 
ing to  work  out  a  compromise.  The  Sen- 
ate conferees  would  not  accept  the  House 
position.  That  is  where  we  find  ourselves 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  think  we  should  point  out 
at  this  time  the  unwritten  rule  that  is 
in  the  rule  book  which  states  that  when 
one  body  passes  a  bill  and  another  body 
amends  that  bill,  they  must  recede.  In 
case  of  failure  of  the  bill,  the  body  that 
amended  the  bill  or  the  joint  resolution 
takes  the  responsibility  for  failure  of  the 
bill  or  joint  resolution.  Therefore,  the 
Senate  having  amended  our  bill,  if  there 
is  a  bill,  should  this  crisis  come,  they 
must  accept  the  responsibility.  That  is 
the  rule  of  the  conference. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  gentleman  has  made  an  hiteresthig 
comment. 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we 
are  seeking  to  do  now  is  to  get  an  agree- 
ment as  to  what  the  Intention  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  was.  If  I  am  not  being 
presumptuous,  I  see  on  the  floor  today 
the  able  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Natcher].  I  spoke  to  him  yesterday  fljst 
after  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascell]  and  I  heard  from  our  people 
that  700  people  would  not  be  paid  today, 
to  determine  whether  or  not  it  was  the 
contemplation  of  that  resolution,  as  he 
understood  It,  to  Include  these  people 
that  I  am  talking  about.  He  said,  "Yes." 
Then  we  went  to  see  the  able  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow],  and  he  said. 
"Yes." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  able  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  who  apparently 
was  one  of  the  senior  representatives  of 
the  other  body,  said  that  that  was  his 
understanding,  and  he  would  so  state 
on  the  floor  of  the  other  body.  If  we 
could  get  imanimity  that  that  Is  what 
was  intended,  it  seems  to  me  the  execu- 
tive agency,  for  this  one  payday  alone, 
would  recognize  the  intention  of  the 
conferees  who  have  reported  out  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
agencies  are  pretty  liberal  In  interpret- 
ing the  law  in  their  favor,  and  If  the 
lawTers  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity do  not  believe  that  they  can 
legally  pay  these  people,  I  would  be 
inclined  to  accept  their  view  rather  than 
my  own  off-the-cuff  view  with  respect 
to  the  specific  problem  that  may  be 
confronting  the  agency. 

I  would  be  glad  to  look  further  Into 
this  question  and  do  what  I  can  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  to  be  helpful.  But  I  am  not 
willing  to  put  a  construction  on  the 
question  which  the  people  who  have 
much  to  gahi  by  this  construction  are 
unwilling  to  place  upon  the  matter 
themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  leave  granted, 
may  I  add  that  the  last  extension  of  the 
continuing  resolution  was  included  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Appropriation  Act. 
1968.  This  extension  was  from  October  23 
to  November  9. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  clear  that 
since  November  9  there  has  been  no  au- 
thority for  the  agencies  that  do  not  have 
their  regular  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1968  to  incur  new  obligations.  I  do 
not  see  how  any  discussion  in  the  House 
and  or  the  Senate  can  change  the  fact 
that  the  authority  contained  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  Is  not  now  effective 
and  has  not  been  since  November  9. 
I  asked  our  staff  to  make  a  quick  check 
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this  afternoon,  and  as  I  understand  the 
situation  with  regard  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  there  are  certain 
grant  programs  under  the  community 
action  program  that  have  expired  since 
November  9  that  probably  would  have 
been  extended  if  the  authority  existed 
to  make  the  additional  grants.  Frankly, 
I  know  of  no  authority  they  have  to 
make  such  additional  grants  and  I  am 
Informally  advised  that  their  lawTers 
know  of  no  such  authority. 

I  regret  that  this  situation  may  result 
in  the  disruption  of  programs  and  per- 
haps also  in  personal  hardship  in  some 
instances.  However,  as  I  explained,  we 
have  tried  several  times  to  resolve  the 
differences  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  on  the  extension  of  the  continuing 
resolution  that  is  now  in  conference,  and 
have  been  unable  to  do  so.  We  are  seeking 
to  resolve  the  matter. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  j-ield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  able  gentle- 
man Would  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  be  good 
enough  to  have  his  technical  people  look 
into  this  matter  to  see  if  possibly  before 
the  end  of  the  day  appropriate  state- 
ments might  be  made  in  the  two  bodies 
that  might  resolve  this  dilemma? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
certainly  be  glad  to  cooperate  in  every 
possible  way.  I  hope  a  way  can  be  found 
to  pay  people  who  have  been  working.  I 
am  in  favor  of  doing  everything  we  can 
legally  do  to  alleviate  this  hardship.  I 
want  to  cooperate  with  the  gentleman.  I 
commend  him  for  undertaking  to  be 
helpful  to  people  who  are  involved  in  this 
situation. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
argiunents  advanced  by  those  who  sup- 
ported the  writing  of  legislation  in  this 
appropriation  bill,  contrary  to  the  usual 
rules  of  the  House,  was  the  fact  that  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  perhaps 
especially  the  conferees  on  that  bill,  took 
so  much  time  in  conference.  It  was,  how- 
ever, pointed  out  that  the  time  we  took 
in  conference  was  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree the  fault  of  Members  of  the  other 
body  who  were  absent  and  thus  made  the 
holding  of  conferences  impossible.  It  is 
interesting  today.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  ob- 
serve now  that  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  are  here  complain- 
ing that  they,  in  turn,  are  having  difficul- 
ties getting  to  an  agreement  with  con- 
ferees of  the  other  body. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  circum- 
stances. I  think  it  only  fair  that  members 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  offer  to 
assist  the  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  their  efforts  to  get  to  an 
agreement. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Sec.  108.  Any  expenditure  made  from  funda 
provided  In  this  tlUe  for  procurement  out- 
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side  the  United  States  of  any  commodity  in 
bulk  and  In  excess  of  $100,000  shall  be  re- 
ported to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  least  twice  annually:  Provided,  That 
each  such  report  shall  state  the  reasons  for 
which  the  President  determined,  pursuant 
to  criteria  set  forth  In  section  604(a)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 
that  foreign  procurement  will  not  result  In 
adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  or  the  Industrial  mobilization 
base  which  outweigh  the  economic  or  other 
advantages  to  the  United  SUtes  of  less  costly 
procurement  outside  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  pro 
forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  section  108,  we  find 
the  language  which  says  the  President 
must  make  a  determination  that  foreign 
procurement  shall  not  result  in  adverse 
effects  upon  the  economy  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  interest  of  time.  I  refer 
Members  to  the  sections  on  page  17  and 
18  for  the  Inter- American  Development 
Bank,  which  includes  $300  million  for 
payment  of  the  third  installment  of  sup- 
plementary contributions  of  the  United 
States  for  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  $104  million,  in  the 
next  section,  for  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  and  $2,550,000.  All  of  these  things 
together  become  very  important  in  our 
consideration  of  this  legislation  when  we 
read  the  news  of  the  day. 

According  to  an  authoritative  financial 
paper,  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  U.S. 
deficit  in  international  transactions 
deepened  in  the  third  quarter,  indicating 
the  1967  dollar  outflow  vAU  be  the  largest 
in  3  years.  The  overall  deficit  was  a 
seasonally  adjusted  $670  million.  The 
Commerce  Department  reported  the 
most  adverse  showing  since  early  1965. 
The  surplus  of  merchandise  trade  slipped 
only  slightly  from  the  second  quarter,  but 
bank  lending  overseas  spurted.  Foreign 
investments  by  banks,  and  business 
firms  according  to  the  Journal,  were 
subjected  by  the  Treasury  today  to 
tighter  but  still  voluntary  curbs  for  1968 
in  view  of  this  outflow. 

Secretary  Fowler  in  commenting  said 
that  the  curbs  have  been  "extended  more 
often  than  we  would  like"  but  explained 
that: 

This  Is  a  consequence  of  a  large  foreign 
exchange  cost  in  connection  with  Vietnam. 

This  is  a  significant  statement  from 
the  Secretary. 
We  must  not — 

He  said — 
in  any  way  slacken  our  efforts  to  reduce  the 
payments  deficit. 

He  pointed  out  there  will  be  more 
stress  next  year  on  getting  companies  to 
borrow  abroad. 

Here,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the 
Treasury  Department  of  the  United 
States  urging  American  business  on  the 
one  hand  to  reduce  investments  abroad, 
to  borrow  funds  abroad.  Then  at  the 
same  time,  in  legislation  which  we  con- 
sider today,  we  are  trying  to  do  just  the 
opposite  thing,  plus  having  the  Federal 
Government  itself  engage  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  American  dollars  abroad. 

I  believe  It  is  significant,  when  we  con- 
sider this  legislation  for  foreign  aid  to- 
day, to  think  a  bit  about  the  serious  bal- 
ance-of -payments  problem  and  the  in- 


consistent effort  that  we  demonstrate 
downtown  and  here  on  this  day. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  109  (a)  No  assistance  shaU  be  fur- 
nished to  any  nation,  whose  government  U 
based  upon  that  theory  of  government  known 
as  communism  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  for  any  arms,  am- 
munition, implements  of  war,  atomic  energy 
materials,  or  any  articles,  materials,  or  sup- 
plies, such  as  petroleima,  transportation  ma- 
terials of  strategic  value,  and  Items  of  pri- 
mary strategic  significance  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments of  war.  contained  on  the  list  main- 
tained by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to 
title  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Con- 
trol Act  of  1951,  as  amended. 

(b)  No  economic  assistance  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  any  nation  whose  goveriunent  U 
based  upon  that  theory  of  government 
known  as  conmiunlsm  under  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (except  sec- 
tion 214(b)).  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  withholding  of  such  assist- 
ance would  be  contrary  to  the  national  In- 
terest and  reports  such  determination  to  the 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  For- 
eign Relations  and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  the  Senate.  Reports  made  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  within  seven  days  of  sub- 
mission to  the  committees  and  shall  contain 
a  statement  by  the  President  of  the  reasons 
for  such  determination. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEKED    BY    MK.    FRELlNCmTTSEN 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  FiiELiNGHtrY- 
sen:  On  page  9,  line  19,  strike  out  Unes 
19  through  24  Inclusive  and  on  page  10,  lines 
1  through  18  Inclusive. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  realize  the  difficulty  of  one  in- 
dividual arguing  with  the  distinguished 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  want  to 
assure  them,  as  well  as  all  other  mem- 
bers of  this  Committee,  that  I  am  seek- 
ing no  argument.  I  hope  on  this  amend- 
ment we  can  reach  agreement. 

My  proposal  is,  quite  simply,  to  strike 
section  109,  which  refers  to  limitations 
and  restrictions  on  giving  any  aid  or  as- 
sistance to  countries  governed  by  Com- 
munists. 

I  do  so  not  in  any  way  to  weaken  the 
bill,  or  modify  our  attitude  toward  those 
countries.  Intimation  was  made  when  I 
offered  my  last  amendment  that  if  it 
were  accepted,  and  if  certain  language 
were  deleted,  that  our  attitude  might  in 
some  way  be  weakened. 

I  do  this  primarily  to  avoid  the  inevit- 
able confusion  between  conflicting  but 
very  similar  policy  statements— those 
made  in  an  appropriation  bill,  which  I 
consider  inappropriate,  and  those  already 
enacted  into  law. 

I  wish  time  would  pennit  an  adequate 
discussion  of  the  differences  in  the  lan- 
guage. ^„„  .  , 
I  refer  specifically  to  section  620(b) 
and  620(f)  of  the  basic  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 

Section  620(b)  Is  a  one-sentence  sec- 
tion: 

No  aaelatance  shall  be  furnished  under  thU 
Act  to  the  government  of  any  country  unless 
the  President  determines  that  such  country 
Is  not  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  inter- 
national Communist  movement. 
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Section  620(f)  reads  as  follows: 

(f )  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  Act,  as  amended  (except  section  214(b) ) , 
to  any  Communist  country.  This  restriction 
may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to  any  author- 
Itv  contained  In  this  Act  unless  the  Presi- 
dent finds  and  promptly  reports  to  Congress 
that-  (1)  such  assistance  Is  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States;  (2)  the  re- 
cipient country  is  not  controlled  by  the  in- 
ternational Communist  conspiracy;  and  (3) 
such  assistance  will  further  promote  the 
independence  of  the  recipient  country  from 
mternational  communism.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  phrase  "Communist 
countr>'"  shall  include  specifically,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  the  following  counules: 

Peoples  Republic  of  Albania, 

Peoples  Republic  of  Bulgaria, 

Peoples  Republic  of  China, 

Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic, 

German  Democratic  Republic  (East  Ger- 
many), 

Estonia, 

Hungarian  Peoples  Republic, 

Latvia. 

Lithuania, 

North  Korean  Peoples  Republic. 

North  Vietnam, 

Outer  Mongolia-Mongolian  Peoples  Re- 
public, 

Polish  Peoples  Republic, 

Rumanian  Peoples  Republic, 

Tibet,  ,     , 

Federal    Peoples   Republic   of   Yugoslavia, 

Cuba,  and 

Union  of  Soviet  SoclaUst  Republics  (In- 
cluding  its   captive  constituent   republics). 

In  contrast,  the  text  of  the  language 
contained  in  section  109  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us  reads  as  follows : 

Sec.  109  (a)  No  assistance  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  any  nation,  whose  government  Is 
based  upon "  that  theory  of  government 
known  as  communism  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  for  any 
arms,  ammunition,  Implements  of  war,  atom- 
ic energy  materials,  or  any  articles,  materials 
or  supplies,  such  as  petroleum,  transporta- 
tion materials  of  strategic  value,  and  Items 
of  primary  strategic  significance  used  In  the 
production  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  Imple- 
ments of  war,  contained  on  the  list  main- 
tained by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to 
title  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  AsslsUnce  Con- 
trol Act  of   1951,  as  amended. 

(b)  No  economic  assistance  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  any  nation  whose  government  Is 
based  upon  that  theory  of  government 
known  as  communism  under  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (except  sec- 
tion 214(b) ) .  unless  the  President  determines 
that  the  withholding  of  such  assistance 
would  be  contrary  to  the  national  Interest 
and  reports  such  determination  to  the  For- 
eign Affairs  and  Appropriations  Committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Foreign 
Relations  and  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  Senate.  Reports  made  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  within  seven  days  of  submis- 
sion to  the  committees  and  shall  contain  a 
statement  by  the  President  of  the  reasons 
for  such  determination. 

To  summarize:  the  restrictions  on  aid 
to  Communist  countries  are  far  stronger 
In  the  language  already  approved  by 
Congress  than  in  the  language  proposed 
in  section  109.  If  we  do  not  strike  the 
language  in  section  109  we  are  going  to 
set  up  conflicts  in  our  attitude,  give 
different  directions  to  our  executive 
branch  of  Government.  I  believe  all 
should  agree  this  is  undesirable. 

As  an  example  of  what  I  mean  about 
restrictions,  the  bill  proposes  a  simple 


restriction  which  says — and  I  read  from 
page  10,  lines  10  and  11 : 

No  economic  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
to  any  •  •  •  unless  the  President  deter- 
mmes  that  the  withholding  of  such  assist- 
ance would  be  contrary  to  the  national  In- 
terest •    •   • 

What  does  the  existing  law  say,  Mr. 
Chairman?  It  says  that — 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  •  •  •  to 
any  Communist  country.  This  restriction 
mav  not  be  waived  pursuant  to  any  authori- 
ty contained  in  this  Act  unless  the  President 
finds  and  promptly  reports  to  Congress  that: 
(1)  such  assistance  is  vital  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States;  (2)  the  recipient  coun- 
try is  not  controlled  by  the  international 
Corrununist  conspiracy;  and  (3)  such  as- 
sistance will  further  promote  the  independ- 
ence of  the  recipient  country  from  interna- 
tional communism. 

Surely  there  can  be  no  argument  that 
this  kind  of  restriction  on  aid  to  Com- 
munist countries  is  more  restrictive  than 
the  language  proposed  in  this  bill. 

In  addition,  the  language  already  on 
the  books  specifies  specifically,  by  name, 
in  section  620(f)  those  countries  which 
qualify  as  Communist  countries.  So  I 
urge  favorable  consideration  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  support 
of  the  gentleman's  position,  I  point  out 
here  again  there  is  certainly  vagueness 
In  the  wording.  For  example,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  9  and  the  top  of  page  10 
where  reference  is  made  to  "materials,  or 
supplies,  such  as  petroleum,  transporta- 
tion materials  of  strategic  value,  and 
items  of  primary  strategic  significance 
used  in  the  production  of  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  Implements  of  war,  contained 
on  the  list  maintained  by  the  Adminis- 
trator pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended." 

It  seems  to  me  that  language  is  so 
vague  as  to  invite  the  confusion  of  which 
the  gentleman  speaks.  Therefore,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  would  greatly  weaken  the  lan- 
guage contained  in  section  109(a)  of  the 
committee  bill  which  says: 

Sec.  109.  (a)  No  assistance  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  any  nation,  whose  government  is 
based  upon  that  theory  of  government  known 
as  coimmimlsm  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  for  any  arms,  am- 
munition, implements  of  war,  atomic  energy 
materials,  or  any  articles,  materials,  or  sup- 
plies, such  a,s  petroleimi,  transportation 
materials  of  strategic  value,  and  items  of  pri- 
mary strategic  significance  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  arms,  ammunition  and  Imple- 
ments of  war,  contained  on  the  list 
maintained  by  the  Administrator  pursuant 
to  title  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1951,  as  amended. 

We  do  not  allow  any  Presidential 
waiver  whatsoever  as  far  as  military  as- 
sistance to  Communist  countries  is  con- 


cerned. Under  the  next  provision,  109 <b) , 
we  do  permit  a  Presidential  waiver  on 
economic  assistance,  but  on  military  as- 
sistance we  have  it  airtight.  This  amend- 
ment would  destroy  what  the  committee 
felt  is  absolutely  necessary-,  and  that  is 
to  prevent  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  from  providing  any  type  of 
military  assistance  to  a  Communist 
country. 

I  hope  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  vote  down  this  amendment. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Marj-land. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marj-land.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  we  indicated  in  the  other  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  pretty  clear  we  should 
not  be  giving  or  selling  arms  even  to 
friendly  countries  where  this  diverts  re- 
sources from  the  primary  purpose  of  for- 
eign aid,  let  alone  giving  such  assistance 
to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  To  the  very  able  and 
distinguished  Member  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Long]  I  ask  this  question:  Do  you 
concur  with  me  that  this  amendment 
would  wesiken  the  committee  language 
and  allow  a  Presidential  determination, 
but  under  the  language  of  our  bill  it  is 
absolutely  airtight  and  under  no  condi- 
tions can  any  type  of  war  materiel  be 
provided? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mar>-land.  I  agree,  and 
in  my  estimation,  to  do  what  the  amend- 
ment proposes  would  in  a  sense  be  to  lock 
the  front  door  and  leave  the  back  door 
wide  open. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  what 
Communist  countries  do  we  give  military 
aid  at  this  point? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  Is  not  a  question. 
Under  existing  law  no  military  assist- 
ance can  be  given  to  any  Communist 
country  but  under  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
it  could  be  done. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  That  was  not  the  ques- 
tion. I  asked  you  what  laws  are  on  the 
books  which  would  allow  the  President 
to  give  military  aid  to  any  country 
known  as  a  Communist  country,  refer- 
ring specifically  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act?  There  are  none,  and  no  military 
aid  is  being  given  to  any  Communist 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  second  place  to 
no  one  In  my  determination  to  prohibit 
the  sending  of  military  arms  to  any 
country,  as  we  say  In  this  new  time  of 
cold  war.  known  as  a  Communist  nation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  one  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1950,  known  as  the  Battle 
Act,  which  was  the  first  major  law  de- 
signed to  deny  arms  and  aid  to  Com- 
munist countries.  I  have  continued  over 
the  years  in  supporting  our  adherence 
to  the  provisions  of  that  act  and  the 
operations  which  are  carried  on  under 
that  law.  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  with  refer- 
ence to  the  other  law  referred  to  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersev  [Mr.  FRELiNGHxnrsEN],  the  For- 
eign "Assistance  Act,  and  I  have  par- 
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ticular  reference  to  section  620ib)  of 
that  act  which  lists  all  those  countries 
to  which  no  aid  is  to  be  extended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  add  that  as  a 
result  of  these  laws,  we  have  denied  mili- 
tary equipment  and  other  forms  of  aid 
to  Communist  countries  for  many  years. 
We  all  remember,  of  course,  that 
President  Eisenhower  some  years  ago 
made  a  determination  which  allowed  the 
sale  of  our  farm  surpluses  to  Poland.  In 
a  letter  sent  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  he  explained  fully  his  rea- 
sons for  that  action  as  a  result  thereof, 
Public  Law  480,  surplus  commodities 
were  subsequently  sold  to  Poland.  I  must 
say  this,  that  the  Polish  people  have  ap- 
preciated that  gesture  on  our  part  and 
that  the  good  will  generated  by  those 
sales  helped  to  demonstrate  that  the  free 
people  on  the  other  side  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain had  not  forgotten  them. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  at  this  time 
that  the  new  language  proposed  in  the 
bill  before  us  does  not  improve  our  law 
prohibiting  aid  to  Communist  countries. 
Such  aid  is  already  prohibited  and  the 
bill  simply  creates  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty. For  that  reason,  I  support  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Frelinghitysen] . 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  Intimated 
that  the  existing  law  in  some  way  pro- 
vides a  loophole  which  allows  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  provide  mili- 
tary assistance  of  certain  kinds  to  Com- 
munist countries.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  loophole  is  a  very  small  one.  There 
are  verj-  tight  restrictions  and  conditions 
under  which  the  President  can  operate. 
It  Is  inconceivable  to  me  that  he  could 
meet  those  conditions  and  provide  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Communist-controlled 
countries. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
think  that  a  flat  prohibition  such  as  is 
presently  contained  in  the  law,  with 
tight  restrictions  on  the  President,  in 
cases  vital  to  the  national  security,  pro- 
vides more  than  adequate  protection. 
And.  further,  under  no  circumstance,  as 
a  practical  matter,  is  any  President  of 
the  United  States  going  to  supply  mili- 
tary assistance  to  the  Communist  coun- 
tries. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  FRELiNCHmrsEN]  for  his 
contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ask  my  col- 
league from  New  Jersey  if  he  would  ever 
offer  any  amendment  in  order  to  permit 
the  sale  of  military  equipment  to  any 
country  under  the  control  of  the  Com- 
munist Party? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
will  yield  further,  I  would  say  that  it 
would  be  inconceivable.  It  Is  for  this 
reason  that  I  am  calling  attention  to  the 
very  strict  requirements  contained  in  the 
present  law,  which  I  think  are  advisable. 
I  refer  to  sections  620cf). 


Mr.  LONG  of  Marj'land.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  ask  any  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  if  it  is  not 
true  that  in  the  authorizing  legislation 
for  our  appropriation  bill  there  is  a 
phrase  or  clause  which  reads  as  follows: 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  Act  to  the  government  of  any  country 
unless  the  President  determines  that  such 
country  Is  not  dominated  or  controlled  by 
the   international   Communist  movement. 


You  do  give  the  President  the  right 
of  determination,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  assume  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  does  not  be- 
lieve I,  as  an  individual,  am  in  a  posi- 
tion personally  to  give  the  President 
anything. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  not  talking  about 
you  as  an  individual,  I  am  reading  the 
language  in  the  public  law.  Do  I  read 
it  correctly? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  spelled  out,  if 
the  gentleman  will  refer  to  section  620(f) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  as  to  what 
we  mean  by  Communist  controlled.  And 
it  gives  no  leeway  except  in  cases  where 
it  is  felt  It  would  be  in  the  national 
security. 

It  is  Inconceivable  that  the  President 
would  find  it  essential  to  the  national 
security  to  give  military  assistance  to  a 
Communist  country. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  agree.  We  would  not 
expect  the  President  to  do  so,  but  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  as  I  read  it, 
the  President  could  make  such  an  excep- 
tion: could  he  not? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Well.  I  do  not 
believe  our  President  is  a  moron,  and 

that  he  would 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  did  not  say  that.  I 
am  asking  you  the  question:  Could  the 
President  make  such  an  exception? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  limitations  on  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  are  very  restrictive,  as  I 
have  stated  three  times.  We  are  not  giv- 
ing him  any  freedom,  and  in  any  case  it 
Is  inconceivable  that  he  would  abuse  his 
power  by  giving  assistance  to  Commu- 
nist-controlled coimtries. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  repeat  my  question. 
Section  620i.bi  of  the  authorization  act 
states: 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this 
Act  to  the  government  of  any  country  unless 
the  President  determines  that  such  country 
is  not  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  inter- 
national Communist  movement. 

Under   that  language   the   President 

could  make  a  determination  to  extend 

assistance    to  a    Communist    coimtry; 
could  he  not? 


Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  he  could. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  But  imder  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  presently  under  con- 
sideration, the  President  could  not  make 
this  determination,  could  he? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  believe  that  is  right, 
and  that  is  the  way  I  believe  it  should  be. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  could  I  ask  the  gentleman  the 
meaning  of  the  language  in  Section  109: 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  to  any 
nation,  whose  government  is  based  upon  that 
theory  of  government  known  as  commu- 
nism— 

Does  not  that  language  mean  that 
somebody  has  to  make  a  determination 
as  to  whether  that  country  is  controlled 
by  communism?  Is  it  not  appropriate 
that  our  own  President  should  be  given 
a  reasonable  amount  of  discretion  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  the  country  is  con- 
trolled by  communism?  Surely  the  gen- 
tleman  

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  But  that  is 
not  the  point  that  the  gentleman  is  rais- 
ing. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  am  not  rais- 
ing the  point,  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana is  raising  the  point.  I  am  saying 
that  somebody  has  to  be  given  discretion 
to  decide  whether  a  country  is  controlled 
by  Communists.  The  intimation  is  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  is  in 
some  way  depriving  the  President  of  that 
right. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Maryland.  The  point  of 
this  legislation  is  that  once  the  deter- 
mination is  made  that  the  coimtry  is  a 
Communist  country,  then  the  President 
would  have  no  discretion. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  want  to  state  in  sec- 
tion 107(b),  which  this  amendment  pro- 
poses to  delete,  that  we  do  provide  that 
the  President  may  make  the  determina- 
tion and  give  economic  aid.  But  we  posi- 
tively close  the  door  for  a  similar  deter- 
mination by  the  President  on  military 
assistance.  I  certainly  hope  the  Com- 
mittee will  vote  down  this  amendment. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  We  not  only 
lock  the  front  door;  wo  lock  the  back 
door. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  Is  what  we  want 
to  do  and  what  the  language  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  is  designed  to  do. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  proposed  law,  let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man :  Who  is  to  make  the  determination 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  country  is  under 
Communist  domination? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  would  as- 
sume, if  the  gentleman  is  directing  the 
question  to  me.  that  it  would  be  made 
by  those  who  have  the  job  of  admin- 
istering the  law. 

But  the  point  we  are  determining  here 
or  raising  here  is  not  the  question  of  who 
determines  whether  a  country  Is  Com- 
munist but  what  discretion  the  President 
has  once  that  determination  is  made, 
and  whether  we  want  to  take  that  dis- 
cretion away  from  him. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Then  this  amendment 
would  have  the  effect  of  taking  the  dis- 
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cretlon  away  from  the  President  and 
lodging  it  with  some  administrator  down 
the  line  to  determine  whether  a  country 
is  Communist? 

Mr  PASSMAN.  That  Is  not  so  under 
the  language  of  our  bill.  The  adminis- 
trators of  this  bill  would  not  have  the 
discretion  to  make  such  a  determination. 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  about  the  front  door 
being  closed  and  the  back  door  being 
ooened  I  think  the  point  which  has  been 
made  very  clearly  In  the  language  as 
presently  stated  in  proposed  section 
109(a)  opens  it  absolutely  wide  open. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
AdakI  just  pointed  out,  the  only  pro- 
hibition indicated  In  section  109(a)  re- 
lates to  items,  military  Items,  contained 
on  a  list  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tor or  ATT)  pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Assistance  Control  Act 
(22  U.S.C.A.  1611(a)). 

Under  that  act.  if  the  Administrator 
desires  to  declassify  an  item  as  military 
equipment,  he  may  take  it  off  the  list 
which  is  provided  under  title  I. 

I  think  this  just  goes  to  point  out  the 
ver>-  serious  dangers  of  taking  up  this 
kind  of  a  provision  on  a  bill  that  is 
primarily  related  to  appropriations. 

Actually,  the  door  is  open  a  great  deal 
wider  under  section  109(a)  than  it  \s 
opened  under  any  permissive  provisions 
under  any  other  act.  I  wonder  if  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  considered 
this  point  and  would  care  to  comment  on 
that. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
refer  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended.  I  will  quote,  from  the 
gentleman's  own  authorization  bill,  sec- 
tion 620(b)  : 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this 
Act  to  the  government  of  any  country  unless 
the  President  determines  that  such  country 
Is  not  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  Inter- 
national Communist  movement. 

That  language  provides  that  no  as- 
sistance shall  be  furnished  imder  this 
act  to  the  government  of  any  Communist 
country  unless  there  Is  a  Presidential  de- 
termination that  such  country  is  not 
dominated,  and  so  on. 

Our  language  provides  that  no  Com- 
munist country  can  be  provided  mili- 
tary equipment  even  if  there  Is  that 
determination. 

Mr.  TAFT.  But  for  the  provision  to 
apply  the  military  equipment  must  be 
military  equipment  listed  on  this  list  un- 
der title  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Control 
Act.  The  administration  must  make  the 
determination.  That  list  is  authorized  to 
be  kept  up  to  date  and  may  be  changed 
from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman maintain  that  this  rather  clearly 
defined  list  of  implements  of  war  is  not 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  cover  all 
implemented  weapons  of  war? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  presume  there  are  new 
weapons  and  new  items  of  military 
equipment  that  may  be  determined  from 
time  to  time.  I  would  like  to  have  the 


President  and  not  the  Administrator  of 
the  AID  program  have  the  discretion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  You  are  talk- 
ing about  some  day  in  the  distant  future 
when  the  meaning  of  what  we  are  con- 
sidering to  be  implements  of  war  may 
have  changed.  At  the  present  time  this 
is  a  fairly  comprehensive  list. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  certainly  concur  that 
this  list  should  be  updated  as  often  as 
necessary.  However.  I,  too,  believe  it  is 
fairly  comprehensive. 

This  committee  felt  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  not  have  that  determination 
as  to  military  assistance.  If  you  want  to 
make  it  more  clearly  defined  as  to  what 
are  strategic  materials,  then  your  com- 
mittee should  update  the  list  of  strategic 
materials.  

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  astounds  me.  Per- 
haps I  do  not  understand  but  the  gentle- 
man apparently  Is  saying  that  In  effect 
the  Appropriations  Committee  is  trying 
to  repeal  section  620(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act. 

Let  me  read  from  it. 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  Act  to  the  government  of  any  country 
unless  the  President  determines  that  this 
country  Is  not  dominated  or  controUed  by 
the  international  Communist  movement. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  say- 
ing, with  respect  to  miUtary  equipment, 
that  he  does  not  feel  the  President  should 
have  any  right  or  any  discretion  to  de- 
cide whether  a  country  is  controlled  by 
communism?  I  would  think  such  a  view 
would  lend  Itself  to  an  impossible  situa- 
tion. ^  ,, 
Perhaps  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  more  wisdom  than  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  but  in  the  bill  they 
have  not  replaced  him  as  the  entity  that 
should  make  such  a  determination.  I 
would  think  that  the  legislative  record 
which  we  are  building  will  make  it  Im- 
possible for  anyone  to  move  In  any  direc- 
tion, yet  it  may  well  be  Important  for 
the  President  to  have  the  discretion  to 
make  a  judgment  with  respect  to  a  cer- 
tain country  so  as  to  allow  us  to  provide 
assistance,  including  military  assistance, 
to  that  country. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
•The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  I  submit  that  the 
debate  we  have  just  heard  fully  illus- 
trates how  little  some  Members  realize 
what  is  already  in  the  law— in  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act. 

Section  109  of  the  appropriation  bill 
In  effect,  opens  the  door  instead  of 
tightening  the  existing  law. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has 
read  only  a  part  of  section  620  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  He  read  only 
subsection  (b)  of  that  section.  I  suggest 
that  the  gentieman  from  Louisiana  read 
also  subsection  (f)  which  has  a  more 
direct  bearing  on  the  issue  at  hand.  Sub- 
section (6)  reads: 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  act  ...  to  any  Communist  country.  .  . 

The  words  "no  assistance  under  this 
act"  mean  both  military  and  economic 
assistance.  There  are  no  "ifs"  or  "buts" 
about  it.  Both  types  of  aid  are  already 


prohibited,  and  the  act  spells  out.  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  pointed 
out,  the  three  conditions  imder  which 
the  President  can  waive  this  prohibition. 
Those  three  conditions  are  more 
stringent  than  any  language  proposed  in 
the  bill  before  us. 

It  pains  me  to  see  that  it  is  the  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who 
have  led  the  fight  to  retain  the  language 
of  existing  law  and  who  thereby  have 
demonstrated  confidence  in  our  Presi- 
dent. It  is  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  that 
we  find  people  who  apparently  do  not 
have  sufBclent  confidence  in  our  Presi- 
dent to  expect  him  to  administer  section 
620(f)  In  a  manner  that  serves  the  in- 
terests of  our  Nation. 

Under  the  present  act.  no  Communist 
country  is  receiving  military  assistance, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  knows 
that.  This  proposed  language  in  the  bill 
is  window  dressing.  It  can  only  create 
conflicts  and  confusion.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  we  are  dealing  with  legislation 
as  important  as  this  under  these  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
language  in  the  committee  bill  presently 
denies  the  right  of  determination  to  the 
President,  whereas  under  your  commit- 
tee authorization  bill  language  he  can 
make  a  determination  and  provide  mili- 
tary equipment  to  Communist  countries? 
Is  that  not  a  statement  of  fact? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  As  was  so  ably  point- 
ed out  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  under  sec- 
tion 109(a),  it  appears  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
are  unable  to  identify  who  will  make  the 
determination  as  to  what  government  is 
based  upon  the  theory  of  government 
known  as  communistic  and  is  ineligible 
for  assistance.  The  gentleman  from  In- 
diana pointed  out  that  very  likely  some 
Assistant  Secretary  will  make  the  de- 
termination. Under  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  it  is  clearly  the  President  who 
will  make  the  determination  whether  or 
not  assistance  can  Indeed  be  furnished. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  Does  the   gentleman 
have  the  time  to  answer  my  question? 
You  made  a  statement,  but  you  did  not 
answer  my  question:  In  the  legislation 
under  consideration  the  President  is  not 
given  the  right  to  make  a  determination, 
but  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  the 
President  can  make  a  determination  to 
provide  military  equipment  to  Commu- 
nist countries.  Is  that  a  statement  of 
fact? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Only  if  the  President 
finds  that  the  three  criteria,  carefully 
spelled  out  in  the  law.  are  met.  And  the 
three  criteria  in  effect  prohibit  aid  under 
any  and  all  circumstances  to  any  coun- 
try which  is  a  part  of  the  communist 
conspiracy. 

Mr.  PASSNL\N.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  confirmation. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  These  criteria  were 
accepted  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  after  careful 
study.  I  do  not  think  we  should  willy- 
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nilly  change  them  and  possibly  further 
bind  the  hands  of  the  President.  The 
President  under  our  Constitution,  has 
the  primarj'  responsibility  in  foreign  af- 
fairs I  do  not  think  that  he  w-111  abrogate 
these  responsibUities  and  his  powers  tc 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  And  I  do 
not  thiiik  that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee should  abrogate  its  powers  to  the 
Appropriations  Conunittee. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mrs  KELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Under  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Control  Act  and  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  there  are  prohibitions 
against  givliig  miliUry  assistance  to  any 
country  under  Communist  domination. 
That  is  already  on  the  books.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  in  that  regard. 

Mr  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado.  . 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  assist  my  understanding  of  what 
the  present  law  is  and  how  this  bill  may 
change  it,  let  us  assume  for  purposes  of 
our  understandmg  that  one  Communist 
country  attacked  another  and  that  it  was 
in  our  national  interest  to  help  one  of 
them.  Can  we  under  the  present  law  give 
such  military  assistance,  and  under  the 
bill  as  proposed  can  we  give  such  mili- 
tary assistance?  ^  .^  ♦ 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  U  the  President 
makes  a  determination  to  the  effect  that 
the  three  criteria  speUed  out  in  section 
620(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  are 
met.  positive  action  would,  of  course,  be 
possible. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  did  not  In- 
tend to  get  Into  this  debate.  In  the  first 
place  I  think  we  have  debated  this  long 
enough.  We  should  bring  this  to  a  close 
and  get  It  to  the  Senate,  so  we  can  get 
out  of  this  Congress  before  Christmas. 
I  do  not  know  what  we  are  getting  into  a 
lather  over  about  this  particular  provi- 
sion. This  provision  has  been  in  every 
appropriation  bill  since  1963.  All  of  the 
sudden  some  of  the  members  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  which  I  have  a 
great  respect  and  admiration  for— I  hope 
some  day  every  single  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  it  will  become  Secretary  of  State. 
I  do.  They  deserve  it.  They  work  hard  at 
It  All  of  the  sudden,  they  feel  that  some- 
one has  invaded  their  jurisdiction.  This 
provision  has  been  In  the  bill  since  1963. 
My  good  friend  from  Wisconsin,  whom 
I  love,  came  in  here  very  dramatically 
and  said  the  Senate  has  faith  in  the 
President.  ^  ^^  ., 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  meant  the  gentle- 
man on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  did 
not  Intend  to  refer  to  the  other  body. 

Mr.  CONTE.  All  right.  The  other  side. 
But,  in  fact,  it  was  the  other  body  that 
kept  the  authorization  bill  in  conference. 
For  week  after  week  after  week  on  the 
arms  sales  question,  becaiise  they  had 
no  faith.  It  was  not  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  was  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  was  trying  to  dilute  and 
weaken  that  provision. 
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Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CONTE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
shortly  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  I  had  not  really 
intended  to  get  into  this  debate.  I  knew 
there  was  some  legislative  difficulty  in 
this  bill.  I  think  the  gentleman  had 
some  hand  in  some  of  this.  I  must  say 
I  find  the  debate  going  on  now  discon- 
certing. I  think  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  we  have  been  aware  of  some  of 
this  for  the  first  time,  because  we  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  did  reach  out  and  try 
to  bring  in  new  legislative  areas.  I  can- 
not understand  why  the  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  decided  now  it  ought 
to  become  the  legislative  body  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  affairs. 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
care  to  yield  further.  I  have  only  a  few 
seconds  left.  »     •   „ 

Mr  Chairman,  the  point  I  am  trying 
to  make,  in  answer  to  the  gentleman,  is 
that  this  provision  was  in  the  bill  since 
1963  It  mav  be  that  I  agree  it  should  not 
be  in  the  bill,  but  why  did  the  gentleman 
not  come  last  year  and  tell  me.  or  why 
did  he  not  come  before  we  sat  down  and 
marked  up  the  bill  and  say,  "I  do  not  like 
that  provision  which  has  been  in  the 
biU  since  1963"?  Why  did  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  not  take  the  floor 
last  year  or  the  year  before  or  the  year 
before  that  and  say.  "I  do  not  like  that 
pro\ision  in  the  bill.  Take  it  out."  Why 
wait  until  this  late  date  in  the  session? 
A  few  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  may  feel  their  feeUngs  have 
been  hurt.  I  can  understand  their  feel- 
ings I  realUv  can,  but  I  feel  we  have  to 
move  on;  we  have  to  bring  this  session  of 
the  Congress  to  a  close.  I  want  to  pass 
this  bill  today,  and  I  want  to  go  and  sit 
with  the  Senate  in  conference  and  get 
this  legislation  passed. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  wondered  why  I  had  not  op- 
posed this  provision  in  the  past  3  years. 
Perhaps  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  were  remiss.  Neverthe- 
less it  should  not  take  3  years  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
see  the  light  and  correct  their  ways  and 
voluntarily  strike  the  legislative  provi- 
sions from  the  Appropriation  Act. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  share  the  gentleman's  concern 
about  going  home  for  Thanksgiving  at 
least.  It  seems  to  me  the  simplest  way  to 
do  it  is  to  drop  some  of  the  controversial 
legislative  language  which  is  in  contra- 
diction with  language  already  on  the 
books.  It  seems  to  me  if  we  could  have 
had  a  point  of  order  made  against  this, 
we  would  not  have  had  to  get  into  a 
prolonged  conference  with  the  other 
body  on  the  merits  of  this  legislation, 
which  surely  we  are  going  to  do,  as  the 
gentleman  "indicated,  and  as  has  hap- 
pened in  the  past. 

I  would  think,  if  they  could  only  see 
that  they  do  not  have  all  the  wisdom. 


that  there  are  provisions  perhaps  even 
better  than  the  language  proposed  in  this 
bill,  and  we  might  expedite  the  proceed- 
ings, and  even  now  get  a  bill  through. 
It  is  for  that  reason  I  sought  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  certain  amend- 
ments considered  en  bloc.  I  regret  that 
is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  CONTE.  If  I  may  say  so,  there 
are  only  three  new  amendments  in  this 
bill  that  were  added  by  the  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee.  All  the  other 
sections  of  this  bill  were  in  the  old  lan- 
guage, in  the  old  bill.  There  is  nothing 
new  here  other  than  that.  There  are 
only  three  new  amendments,  and  two  of 
those  are  with  respect  to  the  selling  of 
sophisticated  weapons  of  war  to  basically 
Latin  America  and  Africa. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Is  this  not  the  situation: 
The  committee  has  incorporated  this 
language,  which  is  a  recommendation  to 
the  House.  The  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations  is  not  trying  to  run  things.  If  the 
House  does  not  like  this  language,  the 
House  can  take  it  out. 
Let  us  vote. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  This  language  was  adopted 
by  the  House  before,  not  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  expired. 
Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  take  a  little  pride  in  the  section  620 
(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  be- 
cause I  was  the  author  of  it  a  few  years 
ago — about  5  years  ago,  I  believe. 

I  just  want  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee to  assure  me  that  this  will  not 
weaken  that  section  one  bit. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  it  will 
not  in  any  way  weaken  your  language.  It 
really  will  make  it  stronger,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  agree  with 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  It 
will  strengthen  rather  than  weaken  your 
language. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  took  me 
2  years  to  get  this  section  in.  I  should 
like  to  see  it  kept  in.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  it  weakened  a  bit.  It  has  been  effec- 
tive In  the  law. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  If  I  remember  correctly— 
and  I  stand  to  be  corrected — what  the 
Members  are  arguing  over,  in  trying  to 
do  this,  is  trying  to  make  a  change  in 
the  gentleman's  language,  which  the 
House  adopted  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  will  not  tolerate  that,  I 
assure  the  gentleman. 
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Mr    FRELINGHUYSEN.   Mr.   Chair- 
man.'will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CASEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Kentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  would  like 
to  say  as  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment, 
I  am  trying  to  protect  the  language  the 
eentleman  from  Texas  proposed,  which  Is 
now  section  620  cf)  of  the  law.  Under  the 
nroDOsal  of  scctlon  109  there  would  be  a 
relaxation  of  the  limitations  on  economic 
assistance.  That  section  merely  says  that 
no  economic  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
unless  the  President  determhies  that  the 
withholding  of  such  assistance  would  be 
contrary  to  the  national  interest. 

Without  any  doubt,  this  would  be  a 
watering  down  of  the  language  presently 
on  the  books. 

Mr  CASEY.  The  gentleman  will  recall 
that  the  language  which  I  offered,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  House,  was  to  pro- 
hibit any  and  all  assistance,  and  to  make 
sure  it  was  understood  I  listed  the  coun- 
tries but  not  limited  to  those  countries 
we  considered  Communist.  The  other 
body  put  in  the  discretion  with  reference 
to  the  President  making  the  determina- 
tion, which  follows  under  subsections 
(g)  'and  ch)  of  section  620. 

All  I  want  to  know— and  I  want  a  firm 
answer— is  whether  this  will  weaken  this 
section  or  give  more  latitude  and  more 
discretion  in  the  giving  of  aid  to  Com- 
munist countries?  . 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  will  yield  to  any  Mem- 
ber who  can  answer. 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Without  any 
question,  it  will  weaken  the  language 
unth  respect  to  economic  assistance. 
There  is  only  one  limitation  proposed  in 
section  109.  .^     .„ 

Mr.  CASEY.  The  gentleman  says  it  wUl 
weaken  the  language? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  It  will  weaken 
the  language.  It  simply  says  that  no 
economic  assistance  shall  be  furmshed 
unless  the  President  determines  that  the 
withholding  of  such  assistance  would  be 
contrary  to  the  national  interest.  That  is 
the  only  limitation,  instead  of  the  three 
limitations  against  all  assistance,  mili- 
tary and  economic,  in  the  present  law. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  do  not  want  it  weak- 
ened, myself. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  under  section  107 (a > 
relating  to  military,  your  language  would 
be  greatly  strengthened.  Section  107ib) 
relating  to  economic  assistance,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  same  as  that  contained  In 
your  amendment. 

The  gentleman  would  be  greatly  forti- 
fied, in  my  candid  opinion,  for  his  years 
of  hard  work,  if  he  votes  against  the 
amendment. 

I  beUeve  the  great  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  concurs, 
and  also  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts now  on  his  feet  [Mr.  Conte]. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
say— and  I  l>elieve  the  gentleman  will 
agree  with  me  on  this— in  regard  to 
military  assistance  the  language  In  the 


appropriation  bill  is  much  stronger  and 
in  regard  to  economic  assistance  I  think 
the  language  is  about  equal.  In  both 
provisions  in  regard  to  economic  assist- 
ance,  the   President   has   discretionary 

power.  ^,    , 

Mr.   FRELINGHUYSEN.    Mr.   Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  For  the  legis- 
lative record  if  for  nothing  else,  we  are 
misrepresenting  the  facts.  If  we  should 
accept  section  109,  it  would  be  without 
doubt  putting  less  strings  on  economic 
assistance  to  Communist  countries,  be- 
cause the  only  Umitation  on  the  Pres- 
ident would  be  that  it  was  not  contrarj* 
to  our  national  interest  instead  of  the 
three-point  limitation  in  existing  law. 
I  do  not  see  how  any  contention  can  be 
made  that  our  insistence  with  the  pres- 
ent law  is  stronger  than  their  law  is. 
By  the  wildest  stretch  of  the  imagination 
it  would  be  hard  to  contend  such  a  thing 
if  that  is  the  position  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Ml-.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time — and 
it  will  be  very  brief — merely  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  development  made  by  my 
colleague  and  fellow  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Conte],  because  in  the  ar- 
gument yesterday  afternoon  with  many 
of  my  colleagues  of  like  mind  they  were 
astounded  to  learn  that  some  of  this  lan- 
guage has  been  in  the  bill  for  some  time. 
We  have  been  voting  for  it  every  year 
if  we  wanted  to  vote  for  foreign  aid.  I 
want  to  state  here  so  the  Record  is  very 
clear,  there  are  items  in  this  bill  which 
I  do  not  approve.  One  of  them  is  this  sec- 
tion.   But    there    are    other    important 
things  that  have  to  be  done  in  relation 
to   foreign   assistance   and   foreign  aid 
which  in  weighing  out  the  costs  are  even 
more  urgent.  So  we  have  had  to  bear 
with  this.  But  make  no  mistake  about 
it  I  do  not  approve  of  this  language  and 
tend  to  agree  with  the  arguments  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  and 
those  who  support  his  view.  What  I  am 
doing  now  is  rubbing  it  in  a  httle  bit 
with  some  of  my  colleagues  who  yester- 
day told  me  what  a  horrible  piece  of  leg- 
'islation  the  committee  bill  was.  We  had 
only  two  committee  amendments  in  the 
subcommittee  markup. 

There  are  very  important  issues  in  this 
bill  that  are  at  stake,  as  I  see  it.  I  will 
keep  my  eye  clearly  on  the  issue  during 
the  debate  this  afternoon.  To  me  the  is- 
sues have  to  do  with  military  assistance  to 
Latin  America  and  Africa.  I  want  to  say 
to  this  distinguished  Committee  of  the 
Whole  that  I  am  going  to  do  everything 
I  can  to  resist  the  State  Department,  or 
any  other  agency  of  our  Government,  if 
they  allow  prestigious  materials  of  war- 
fare to  go  to  countries  that  cannot  afford 
to  bear  the  cost,  and  whose  people  are 
living  at  just  barely  the  level  of  subsist- 
ence and  in  a  state  that  has  brought 
about  the  revolutions  that  we  are  hoping 
to  prevent.  And  do  not  tell  me  they  are 
going  to  get  it  some  place  else.  That  is 
exactly  what  happened  in  Indonesia  some 
time  ago.  Over  $1.5  billion  of  Russian 
materials  of  war  went  to  Indonesia  and 


we  had  but  a  small  advisory  mission 
there. 

Our  military  assistance  program  was 
primarily  a  training  program.  May  I  say 
to  everyone  present  that  I  do  not  oppose 
militarj'  assistance,  but  I  do  oppose  mili- 
tary assistance  of  the  kind  that  has  been 
given  in  too  many  cases.  I  will  support 
military  assistance  especially  for  train- 
ing and  basic  internal  security. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  today  in  Indo- 
nesia the  greatest  recovery  problem  we 
have  in  the  postrevolutlonary  period  in 
that  part  of  the  world  is  the  fact  that 
they  have  $1.5  biUion  that  has  to  be  paid 
back  to  the  Russians.  They  are  trying  to 
figure  out  methods  of  repayment.  We  are 
trj-ing  to  figure  out  a  way  to  get  back  in 
there  with  economic  assistance.  But  at 
no  time  did  we  provide  significant  miU- 
tary  assistance  except  training.  They  re- 
ceived it  from  other  countries.  And  look 
at  what  happened.  I  do  not  believe  the 
taxpayers  of  'his  countrj'  want  to  support 
this  kind  of  arms  race. 

I  also  want  to  say  while  I  am  on  my 
feet  that  I  beUeve  such  things  as  opera- 
tion and  mamtenance  money  for  decrepit 
and  obsolete  weapons  systems  is  a  crime, 
because  all  it  is  doing  is  supporting  a 
privileged  military  class  and  puttmg  a 
further  burden  on  some  of  these  poor 
countries.  I  am  not  going  to  recite  the 
names  of  the  countries,  for  obnous  rea- 
sons, but  I  want  everyone  within  the 
sound  of  my  voice  and  all  of  the  foreign 
diplomats  in  this  city  to  hear  what  I  am 
saying,  because  that  is  the  way  the  people 
in  this  countrj'.  in  my  judgment,  feel. 
I  £un  confident  this  House  shares  that 
view. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  8  con- 
secutive years  I  have  voted  against  the 
various  foreign  aid  bills.  I  have  not  al- 
ways done  so  with  a  clear  conscience  for 
within  the  program  there  are  certain 
programs  which  are  doing  a  great  job  for 
a  minimum   amount  of  money.  But  I 
must  vote  on  the  program  as  a  whole. 
I  have,  in  evaluating  the  value  received 
as  compared  to  the  cost,  found  the  pro- 
gram wanting.  In  1951  and  1952  I  was 
in  Germany  and  there  I  saw  a  program 
which  was  succeeding  beyond  our  fond- 
est dreams.  I  looked  with  pride  at  the 
signs  saying   "Hier  hilft  der  Marshall 
Plan."  We  had  a  definite  goal.  We  ac- 
complished that  goal  and  then  termi- 
nated that  program.  Our  goals  now  are 
not  so  definite  nor  does  there  seem  to  be 
any  time  in  sight  when  the  foreign  aid 
program  will  come  to  an  end. 

Also,  today  we  are  beset  with  many 
problems  which  require  more  than  ever 
a  priority  directed  spending  of  available 
funds.  As  we  establish  our  priorities  we 
must  verj'  carefully  assess  what  this  Na- 
tion is  able  to  do  and  what  it  cannot  do. 
We  must  also  take  into  consideration  the 
many  legitimate  demands  for  money 
here  in  our  own  country.  I  cannot  help 
but  believe  that  for  us  to  do  abroad  for 
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citizens  of  other  countries  that  which  we 
fall  to  do  here  or  can  do  here  m  this 
country  for  our  own  citizens  Is  neither 
being  wise  nor  prudent.  It  Is  being  fool- 

The  committee  points  out  some  of  the 
results  claimed  by  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development.  It  says  that  over 
15  million  textbooks  have  been  distrib- 
uted abroad.  In  America  there  are  thou- 
sands of  schools  using  outdated  text- 
books. It  says  that  over  25.000  class- 
rooms have  been  built  abroad.  In  my 
congressional  district  there  are  areas 
where  we  have  a  desperate  shortage  oi 
classrooms  and  where  we  do  have  ade- 
quate classrooms  there  Is  an  unusually 
heavy  local  tax  burden.  Over  19  million 
students  are  enrolled  In  assisted  schools 
abroad  In  Indiana  we  have  elementary, 
secondary  schools  and  institutions  of 
higher  learning  clamoring  for  funds 
which  Just  are  not  available.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  over  60,000  dwelUng  units  have 
been  buUt  abroad.  One  of  the  most  press- 
ing problems  confronting  America  Is  its 
housing  shortage  and  every  proposal  to 
do  something  to  help  brings  forth  cries 
of  dismay— some  of  them  coming  from 
the  very  people  who  support  the  foreign 
aid  programs.  „„.  „„„ 

The  report  tells  us  that  over  800.000 
tons  of  fertilizer  nutrient  were  provided 
abroad  In  1966.  I  have  farmers  threat- 
ened with  bankruptcy  because  of  high 
costs  of  Items  such  as  fertilizer  and  low 
Incomes.  The  report  also  shows  that 
nearly  100  million  people  benefited  from 
new  water  supply  faciUtles,  almost 
800  000  new  acres  were  irrigated  and 
more  than  600.000  acres  of  land  re- 
claimed abroad  during  1966.  Well  I  have 
towns  and  cities  in  my  district  which 
cannot  get  Federal  help  for  their  own 
water  supplies  and  sewage  systems  be- 
cause there  simply  Is  not  enough  money 
to  go  around.  In  this  country  we  have 
people  in  the  West  who  desperately  need 
Irrigation  orojects  financed  and  millions 
of  acres  which  could  be  reclaimed  which 
we  are  neglecting. 

The  rcDovt  points  out  that  m  1966  al- 
most 20.000  firms  abroad  have  received 
industrial  credit  loans.  How  many  small 
business  loan  applications  have  been 
turned  down  in  Indiana  just  because 
there  was  not  enough  money  to  go 
around? 

Mr  Chairman,  as  much  as  we  may 
want  to  do  these  things  for  all  people, 
as  much  compassion  as  we  may  have  for 
the  people  of  the  developing  countries, 
as  much  as  we  may  feel  for  their  prob- 
lems we  simply  cannot  afford  to  do  these 
things.  I  cannot  vote  for  a  prograni 
which  looks  after  needs  abroad  when  I 
am  forced  by  reason  of  fiscal  problems  to 
vote  against,  or  for  reductions  In,  do- 
mestic programs  of  the  same  nature 
which  would  take  care  of  desperate  needs 
at  home. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  brought  up 
to  be  a  good  loser.  I  was  told  by  my 
father  that  one  could  win  more  friends 
In  defeat  if  one  were  a  good  loser  than 
one  could  win  as  a  winner  and  that  the 
best  way  to  lose  all  one's  friends  was 
to  be  an  arrogant  winner. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  defeated  yester- 
day and  today  I  know  I  occupy  the  hum- 
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ble  place  of  a  loser.  I  fought  for  the 
honor  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  com- 
mittee of  my  assignment.  And,  I  might 
say  that  I  do  not  have  a  better  friend  In 
this  body  and  that  there  is  no  Member 
of  Congress  for  whom  I  have  a  deeper 
affection,  than  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman].  But 
yesterday,  when  he  was  reaching  out,  the 
great  statesman  that  he  Is,  to  take  over 
the  prerogatives  of  my  committee,  I  had 
to  fight  even  my  dear  friend.  And,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  was  right.  But  I  was  beaten. 
The  side  on  which  I  fought  lost  190  to 
200.  That  meant  that  foreign  policy  re- 
sponsibility passed  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  was  not  going  to  raise 
my  voice  today.  I  fully  realized  that 
would  be  a  gesture  In  futility  since  the 
great  Committee  on  Appropriations  had 
taken  over  the  legislative  functions  of 
the  defunct  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. So.  I  was  silenced,  sidelined  as  it 
were.  But  now  that  I  observe  Members 
are  raising  their  voices  and  their  tempers 
seem  frayed  I  venture  to  suggest  a  cool- 
ing-off  period.  .,     i.     * 

There  has  never  been  a  President  of 
the  United  States  who  did  not  regard  the 
security  of  his  country  as  a  sacred  obliga- 
tion. Our  country  had  a  great  President 
when  I  was  a  young  man.  and  I  am  proud 
and  I  feel  honored  to  serve  In  this  Cham- 
ber with  his  grandson.  I  have  served  in 
the  Congress  under  four  Presidents,  and 
with  each  the  security  of  oiu:  country  was 
an  obligation  deep  rooted  in  mind  and 

heart.  ^   ^  , 

No.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  take 
away  the  power  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  make  decisions  In  for- 
eign affairs,  vital  determinations  that 
must  be  made,  and  often  quickly. 

Suppose  tomorrow  there  were  a  change 
of  government  In  Cuba,  a  new  govern- 
ment had  come  Into  being,  and  that 
again  the  happiness  of  liberty  had  come 
to  the  people  of  the  island  of  Cuba.  Who 
would  recognize  the  new  government? 
How  long  would  it  be.  how  many  dreary 
weeks  and  months,  until  our  doors  were 
reopened  because  we  had  deprived  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  the 
power  to  note  a  change  in  status  quo? 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  area  of 
greater  delicacy  than  that  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. Foreign  policy  is  not  a  fabric  that 
can  be  woven  in  the  passions  of  legisla- 
tive debate. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Yes,  I  yield  to 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  for  yielding  and  I  wish  to  recip- 
rocate fully,  in  view  of  the  compliment 
that  the  gentleman  paid  to  me,  and  to 
say  that  we  have  been  friends  for  many, 
many  years.  We  have  lived  in  the  same 
hotel.  We  have  counseled  together  often. 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
knows  that  I  have  the  most  profound  re- 
spect for  the  gentleman,  one  of  my  great 
friends. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  how  the 
distinguished  gentleman  feels.  But  it  Is 
not  entirely  the  fault  of  the  gentleman 


from  Louisiana  with  respect  to  this  leg- 
islation. I  have  great  respect  for  the 
great  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  which 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois serves,  but  there  were  certain  cir- 
cumstances that  made  it  necessary,  and 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
whole  committee  felt  that  we  should 
bring  out  this  bill  which  seems  to  be  so 
distasteful  to  some  members. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not  take  it 
as  a  personal  reflection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Not  at  all.  The 
best  of  friends  cannot  always  be  in  agree- 
ment and  in  a  democratic  society  that  is 
as  it  should  be. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der if  we  could  reach  some  agreement 
on  the  remainder  of  time  on  this  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto. 

We  have  been  debating  on  this  amend- 
ment for  approximately  2  hours.  I  under- 
stand there  are  some  15  or  16  other 
amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  at 
2:25  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  is  it  in  order 
to  move  the  previous  question  on  this 
amendment  now,  inasmuch  as  we  have 
had  considerable  debate  on  it,  and  I  have 
been  trying  to  receive  recognition  for 
approximately  half  an  hour,  but  now  I 
am  willing  to  forgo  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  moving  of  the  previous  question 
Is  not  in  order  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Jones]  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  do  not  care  to  ask  for  the  privilege 
of  revising  and  extending  my  remarks. 
I  would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  to  his 
remarks  of  yesterday,  when  he  at  least 
Insinuated  that  I  was  dense,  and  could 
not  understand,  and  then  today  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  made  the  state- 
ment that  it  takes  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations 3  years  to  understand  what 
is  in  this  bill. 

In  other  words,  the  striped  pants  boys 
seem  to  have  all  the  intelligence,  seem  to 
have  all  the  answers. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  commend  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  writing 
some  language  in  this  bill  which  can  be 
understood.  , 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  that  the  amendments  he  has 
offered  would  have  done  nothing  but  de- 
tract from  the  bill,  and  weaken  the  bul. 
Yesterday  the  gentleman  wanted  to  take 
out  Cuba,  and  now  the  gentleman  wants 
to  take  out  everything  else. 

This,  as  has  been  stated  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  is  for  emphasis 
that  we  mean  business;  that  we  do  not 
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want  to  deal  with  Cuba,  and  that  we  do 
not  want  to  give  any  help  or  assistance 
to  any  of  the  other  Communist  nations, 
and  those  that  have  broken  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 

of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chalr- 
nian  I  simply  do  not  understand  the  ar- 
guments that  have  been  made  here  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  is  legis- 
lating. .  .     , 

Chairman  Dingley  of  Maine  wrote  in 

1896: 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole  has 
the  right  to  refuse  to  appropriate  for  any 
object,  either  In  whole  or  in  part,  even 
though  that  object  may  be  authorized  by 
law  That  principle  of  limitation  has  been 
sustained  so  repeatedly  that  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  part  of  the  parliamentary  law  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Further,  Asher  C.  Hinds,  in  Hinds 
Precedents  in  1908,  stated  that  the  ap- 
propriation may  interfere  with  Executive 
discretion  only  in  a  negative  way. 

That  is  all  that  we  are  proposing  to  do 

here 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  asked 
what  would  happen  if  the  Government 
of  Cuba  should  change  very  suddenly. 
Well,  if  it  changed  as  much  as  the  gentle- 
man hoped  that  it  would,  then  it  would 
no  longer  be  a  Communist  country,  and 
we  would  have  no  reason  to  worry  about 
It  in  that  particular  case. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Joelson]. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  point  out  that  in  my  opinion  what  we 
are  talking  about  is  academic  as  far  as 
foreign  military  assistance  is  concerned. 
There  aie  $365  million  appropriated  in 
this  bill,  but  under  the  defense  appro- 
priation there  is  probably  a  sum  in  ex- 
cess of  S500  million. 

The  restrictions  in  this  bill  apply  so  far 
as  foreign  assistance  is  concerned,  and 
when  you  take  the  lion's  share  of  military 
assistance  out  of  this  bill  as  we  have  done 
and  put  it  in  defense  appropriations,  you 
are  removing  ever>'  single  restriction 
that  we  have  under  the  foreign  assist- 
ance bill.  We  are  just  debating  among 
ourselves  about  restrictions  which  do  not 
apply  under  the  Defense  Appropriation 
Act 

So  far  as  that  sum  in  excess  of  $500 
million  is  concerned,  there  are  no  re- 
strictions whatever  in  my  opinion.  We 
have  let  this  tremendous  appropriation 
ride  through  on  the  defense  appropria- 
tion where  it  cannot  be  touched  and  now 
we  are  engaging  in  an  academic  exercise. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  IMr.  GrossI. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Frelinghuysen  amend- 
ment for  the  reason  that  It  would  give 
more  delegated  authority  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government. 

It  will  be  Interesting  to  see  when  we 
get  to  the  Latin  American  phase  of  this 
bill  how  much  discretionary  authority 
some  of  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
want  to  give  to  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  in  the  sale  of  military 
equipment  to  that  area  of  the  world. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  ZablockiI. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  amendment. 
I  might  say  that  I,  for  one,  have  every 
confidence  in  our  President.  If  that  sec- 
tion of  the  bUl  will  be  modified  by  an 
amendment  giving  some  discretionary 
authority  to  the  President  so  far  as  the 
sales  of  military  equipment  are  con- 
cerned, I  would  favor  it. 

I  want  to  say  at  this  time  I  deeply 
regret  that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
took  offense  at  my  observation  regarding 
the  prevailing  knowledge  of  what  is  in 
this  bill  and  of  what  is  and  has  been  in 
the  law.  I  gather  he  was  also  not  pleased 
with  my  explanation  regarding  the  rea- 
son why  some  of  these  provisions  have 
been  allowed  to  remain  in  previous  ap- 
propriation bills. 

I  admire  the  gentleman  very  much  and 
I  have  high  regard  for  him.  I  must  con- 
fess, however,  that  some  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  did 
advise  me  that  in  their  opinion  there 
was  a  lot  of  "garbage"  in  the  bill  before 
us.  That  is  not  my  expression;  I  am  sim- 
ply repeating  what  I  was  told. 

I  would  hope  therefore  that  these 
members  would  voluntarily  put  some 
check  on  the  extraneous  material  which 
repeatedly  finds  its  way  into  the  ap- 
propriation bills. 

In  closing,  I  Just  want  to  say  that 
section  109  of  this  bill,  that  part  of  it 
which  deals  with  the  military  assistance, 
may  be  stronger  on  the  surface  than  the 
language  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
Unfortimately,  the  bill  does  not  identify 
who  shall  make  the  determination  that 
a  country  is  Communist  and  therefore 
ineligible  for  assistance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Bennett]  . 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  committee  bill  as  it  Is.  without 
the  amendment. 

The  chief  reason  I  have  taken  the  well 
of  the  House  is  because  of  the  legislative 
situation.  Remarks  have  been  made  here 
about  this  bill  repealing  previous  law.  Of 
course,  those  of  you  who  are  lawTcrs 
know  that  that  is  not  so.  This  provision 
does  not  expressly  repeal  the  other  law 
and  neither  does  it  impliedly  repeal  the 
law.  Unless  we  do  something  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  to  strongly  show  that 
repeal  is  intended — and  nothing  so  far 
has  shown  that— the  result  would  be  that 
if  we  pass  the  committee  bill,  the  older 
law  would  still  exist  and  the  most  re- 
strictive of  the  two  provisions  would  ap- 
ply. That  is  what  the  law  will  be.  It  will 
not  repeal  the  old  law  at  all  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  old  law  will  still  exist. 
As  I  say.  the  chief  reason  I  have  taken 
the  well  is  that  I  favor  the  law  as  It  was 
brought  out  by  the  committee  and  its 
added  new  restrictions.  It  does  not  repeal 
the  other  law  at  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr, 
Passman]  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
for  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Prelinchuysen]. 


The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  114.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  for 
carrying  out  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  may  be  tised  to  pay  in 
whole  or  in  part  any  assessments,  arrear- 
ages, or  dues  of  any  member  of  the  United 
Nations. 


AMENDMENT    orFERED    BY    ME.    rEEJNGHtrTSrN 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pbelinghxtt- 
sen:  On  page  12,  Une  8,  strike  out  lines  8 
through  12.  inclusive. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  should  like  to  apologize  to  any 
member  of  this  Committee  who  feels  that 
he  has  been  personally  insulted  or  of- 
fended by  what  I  may  have  said  during 
the  debate.  Some  of  the  subjects  are 
quite  difQctdt  for  me  to  comprehend,  and 
certainly  some  of  the  lines  of  argument, 
but  I  did  not  mean  to  cast  aspersions  on 
any  individual  Member.  I  refer  specifi- 
cally to  the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  in  that  connection.  My 
admiration  for  his  sagacity,  intelligence, 
and  integrity  ranks  with  all  the  other 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  would 
eliminate  section  114  from  the  bill.  This 
amendment  is  very  simple.  The  section 
I  propose  to  delete  is  very  simple  and 
my  amendment  is  very  simple. 

This  language  of  the  bill  proposes  that 
no  foreign  aid  ftmds  are  to  be  used  for 
anv  assessments,  arrearages,  or  dues  of 
any  member  of  the  UJ^.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

Sec.  114.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  for 
carrying  out  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
196l",  as  amended,  may  be  used  to  pay  In 
whole  or  In  part  any  assessments,  arrearages, 
or  dues  of  any  member  of  the  United 
Nations. 

I  would  like  to  suggest,  first,  that  I 
would  doubt  very  much  if  it  would  be 
possible,  even  if  anyone  wished  to.  for 
appropriations  by  Congress  to  be  used 
for  direct  purposes  such  as  this. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  also  that  this 
basic  problem  has  been  discussed  in  some 
detail  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
LanguEige  has  been  agreed  upon  in  the 
act  just  signed  into  law.  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1967.  Let  me  read  it.  I 
realize  time  is  short.  It  Is  section  620 (u) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

In  any  decision  to  provide  or  continue  to 
provide  any  program  of  assistance  to  any 
country  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  there  shall  be  taken  Into 
account  the  status  of  the  country  with  re- 
spect to  its  dues  assessments  and  other  obli- 
gations to  the  United  Nations,  and  where 
such  countrv  is  delinquent  with  respect  to 
any  such  obligations,  for  purposes  of  the 
first  sentence  of  Article  XIX  of  the  U.N. 
Charter  the  President  shall  furnish  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  report  setting  forth  the  assurance 
given  by  the  Government  of  the  country 
concerned  of  the  paying  of  Its  arrearages  and 
placing  Its  payments  and  obligations  on  a 
current  baslB,  "or  a  full  explanation  of  the 
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unusual  or  exceptional  circumstances  which 
render  It  economically  Incapable  of  giving 
such  assurance. 

Surely  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  an  ade- 
quate and  appropriate  reaction  on  our 
Sart  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  United 
Nations  members  have  not  paid  their 
dues  or  regular  assessments  and  are  in 
arrearage.  However,  to  suggest  that  m 
some  way  we  can  bring  pressure  by  not 
appropriating  funds  is  surely  to  miss  the 
point  entirely.  No  one  is  suggesting  that 
funds  could  or  should  be  used  directly 
for  that  purpose.  In  the  present  law  re- 
cently enacted,  is  a  provision  saying  that 
in  giving  any  aid,  consideration  must  be 
given  to  whether  the  recipient  countries 
are  in  arrears.  That  is  one  of  the  factors 
which  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. It  is  aimed  at  any  indirect  subsidy, 
which  is  presiunably  also  the  Intention 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  in  the 
language  of  the  bill  before  us. 

I  would  hope  that  calling  the  attention 
to  the  very  specific  requirement  that  the 
President  take  this  into  consideration 
would  allay  any  suspicions  that  perhaps 
in  one  way  or  another  the  United  States 
is  subsidizing  the  assessments  of  other 
UJ^  members.  I  can  assure  the  Com- 
mittee, so  far  as  I  know,  that  no  such 
subsidy  is  presently  being  underUken  or 
Is  contemplated. 

I  think  the  maximum  we  should  ex- 
pect is  that  consideration  be  taken  as  to 
whether  more  could  not  be  done  by  these 
countries.  If  they  make  Uttle  effort.  It 
might  be  a  factor  against  giving  aid  to 
these  countries.  . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mar>iand.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  am  a  little  puzzled  about  the  point. 
If  I  gather  the  point  of  the  gentleman, 
it  is  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  at 
the  present  time  or  in  practice  that  calls 
for  the  paying  of  dues  or  assessments  of 
any  nation  in  the  United  Nations,  and 
that  therefore  this  Is  not  necessary. 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  That  is  not 
my  point.  If  the  gentleman  listened,  he 
would  have  heard  I  have  very  specific 
reference  to  the  importance  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Government  taking 
Into  consideration  whether  any  nation  is 
in  arrears  in  its  dues  to  the  U.N. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Frkling- 
HtTYSEN  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  there  any  prohibition  in  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  prohibiting  the  United 
States  from  using  funds  to  pay  the  ar- 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  might  say  to  the  gentleman,  if  he 
would  read  the  bill  closely,  there  is  no 
prohibition  in  the  language  In  the  bill. 
The  bill  does  not  provide  such  prohibi- 
tion. There  Is  no  prohibition  that  aid 
given  to  a  country  cannot  be  used  by 
that  country  to  pay  Its  assessments. 


Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  the  gentle- 
man evidently  does  not  read  any  closer 
than  the  gentleman  intimates  I  do  not 
read,  because  it  says  that  "none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  or  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  used  to 
pay  in  whole  or  in  part  any  assessments, 
arrearages."  and  so  on. 

The  reason  I  say  that  is,  I  think,  in 
fact,  we  are  paying  some  of  these  assess- 
ments to  some  of  these  international 
organizations,  under  a  subterfuge,  by 
assessing  a  nation  four  one-hundredths 
of  1  percent  and  permitting  them  to  put 
people  on  the  payroll  In  excess  of  the 
amount  of  money  they  are  paying.  That 
is  the  thing  I  have  been  objecting  to.  I 
have  tried  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
this  bodv  yesterday,  but  evidently  some 
people  could  not  get  it  into  their  minds 
what  I  was  trying  to  reach. 

I  do  not  want  us  to  be  suckers  any 

more. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  might  say, 
if  the  gentleman  thinks  this  language  is 
reaching  to  the  problem  of  whether  an 
Individual  country  is  paying  an  adequate 
U.N.  assessment,  this  language  will  not 
correct  the  scale  of  assessments  in  the 
U.N.  It  would  not  prohibit  any  aid  going 
to  any  country  that  we  may  think  is  not 
paying  an  adequate  assessment  to  the 
U.N. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  No.  It  says 
that  none  of  this  shall  be  used  to  pay 
the  assessment  of  dues.  It  does  not  say 
we  cannot  give  aid  to  countries  in 
arrears. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  might  say 
no  one  is  contemplating  paying  assess- 
ment of  dues. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  legislation 
in  an  appropriation  bill.  This  is  nothing 
more  than  a  limitation,  and  by  this  limi- 
tation we  simply  preclude  the  executive 
from  paying  for  the  assessments,  ar- 
rearages, or  dues  of  any  member  of  the 
United  Nations.  We  hope  the  amendment 
is  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinghuysen]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  116.  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  aa 
amended,  to  any  country  that  sells,  furnishes, 
or  permits  any  ships  under  Us  registry  to 
carry  to  North  Vietnam  any  of  the  Items 
mentioned  In  subsection  107(a)   of  this  Act. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MB.    GHOSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  oSered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On  page 
13,  strike  all  of  lines  4  through  8,  and  Insert 
the  following : 

"Sec.  116.  No  loans,  credits,  guaranties. 
or  grants  or  other  assistance  shall  be  fur- 
nished under  this  or  any  other  Act,  Includ- 
ing the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  to  any  country  which  sells  or  fur- 
nishes to  North  Vietnam,  or  which  permits 
ships  or  aircraft  under  Its  registry  to  trans- 
port to  or  from  North  Vietnam,  any  equip- 
ment, materials,  or  commodities,  bo  long  as 
North  Vietnam  la  governed  by  a  Commxinlst 
regime. 

"Notwithstanding  section  640  of  the  For- 


eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  no 
defense  articles  or  defense  services  shall  be 
acquired  from,  or  provided  to,  any  such 
country  by  any  means  under  this  or  any 
other  Act.  Nothing  In  this  or  any  other  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  President 
to  waive  these  provisions." 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  reserves  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be 
brief.  This  amendment  has  been  before 
the  House  twice  before,  but  I  want  to 
give  some  of  the  Members  another  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  it,  particularly  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Pre- 
linghuysen],  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Taft],  who  seemed  to  think 
that  the  language  in  some  of  the  preri- 
ous  provisions  of  this  bill  was  not  tight 
enough.  That  was  the  argument  they 
made  a  while  ago.  I  want  to  give  them  a 
real,  good,  tight  provision  to  vote  on. 

This  is  the  amendment  which  wa.s 
adopted  when  the  foreign  giveaway  au- 
thorization bill  was  before  the  House. 
When  the  conference  report  came  back, 
It  had  been  stricken.  It  was  offered  again, 
and  failed  by  only  four  votes  on  a  rollcall 
vote  in  the  House. 

Now  I  seek  to  give  the  Members  who 
voted  against  It  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
an  opportimity  to  correct  the  mistake 
that  they  made  previously  only  a  few 
days  ago. 

This  amendment  goes  much  further 
than  the  pending  bill  in  clamping  down 
on  the  free  world  countries  that  are 
trading  with  the  Commimists  of  North 
Vietnam.  It  provides  that  no  loans, 
credits,  guarantees,  grants,  or  other  as- 
sistance shall  be  furnished  under  this  or 
any  other  act.  It  provides  that  no  defense 
articles  or  defense  services  shall  be  ac- 
quired from  or  provided  to  any  country 
that  ships  the  sinews  of  war  to  the  Com- 
munists of  North  Vietnam. 

The  Members  are  well  acquainted  with 
this  amendment.  I  am  not  going  to  be- 
labor the  point.  I  want  to  say  once  again 
that  63  British  ships  alone  have  de- 
livered thousands  of  tons  of  supplies  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  thus  far  this  year. 
In  all  conscience,  this  must  be  stopped. 
Anything  less  is  a  betrayal  of  our  fight- 
ing men  in  that  brutal  war. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
sist upon  my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  goes  further  than  the  pro- 
vision in  the  bill,  and  refers  to  funds 
provided  in  this  or  any  other  act  pres- 
ently on  the  statute  books. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Very  briefly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  yester- 
day the  present  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  ruled  as  follows: 

The  section  of  the  bUl  to  which  the  amend- 
ment U  offered  Is  legislation  which  has  been 
permitted  to  remain  by  waiver  of  points  of 
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order.  Such  legislative  provisions  can  be  per- 
fected by  germane  amendments. 

The  Chair  then  ruled : 

Tlie  Chair  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
16  germane  and  therefore  overrules  the  point 
of  order. 

I  would  say  to  the  Chairman,  this  is 
an  amendment  providing  a  limitation  to 
a  provision  of  this  bill  which  has  been 
made  in  order  by  a  rule  waiving  points 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  iMr.  Price  of  Illi- 
nois). The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  correctly 
states  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  on  yester- 
day. That  ruling  Indicated  that  the 
Chair  held  in  order  an  amendment  which 
was  ruled  to  be  a  perfecting  amendment 
to  a  paragraph  in  the  bill  that  was  con- 
ceded to  be  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill  but  on  which  points  of  order 
had  been  waived  in  a  rule  adopted  by  the 
House. 

The  Chair  holds  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  Is 
additional  legislation  on  this  bill  not 
covered  by  the  points  of  order  that  were 
waived. 

The  Chair  holds  that  the  amendment 
adds  additional  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill:  and  therefore  sustains  the 
point  of  order. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    FHELINGU U 1  SEN 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Frei.inghttt- 
sdj:  On  page  13,  line  4,  strike  out  lines  4 
through  8,  inclusive. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  would  strike  out 
section  116  from  the  bill.  I  offer  this 
amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  because — 
and  again  I  call  attention  to  the  obvi- 
ous— there  is  language  already  on  the 
books,  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  namely,  section  620 
(n),  which  covers  the  case  of  North 
Vietnam.  I  might  say  it  covers  it  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  particularity.  It  is 
in  fact  far  broader  than  the  language 
proposed  in  this  bill.  Let  me  read  it.  It 
reads  as  follows : 

(n)  In  view  of  the  aggression  of  North 
Vietnam,  no  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act  to  any  country  which  has 
tailed  to  take  appropriate  steps,  not  later 
than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966 — 

(A)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  Its 
registry  from  transporting  to  North  Viet- 
nam— 

(1)  any  Items  of  economic  assistance, 
(U)  any  Items  which  are,  for  the  purposes 
of  title  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  arms,  am- 
munition and  Implements  of  war,  atomic 
energy  materials,  petroleima,  transportation 
naaterlals  of  strategic  value,  or  Items  of  pri- 
mary strategic  significance  used  In  the  pro- 
duction of  arms,  ammunition,  and  Imple- 
ments of  war,  or 

(111)  any  other  equipment,  materials,  or 
commodities;  and 

(B)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  Its 
registry  from  transporting  any  equipment, 
materials,  or  commodities  from  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Let  me  make  two  points:  One  is  that 
the  language  already  on  the  books  is 


broader  than  the  bill's  proposal  to  limit 
assistance  to  countries  which  provide 
strategic  aid  to  North  Vietnam.  It  also 
limits  aid  to  countries  which  are  provid- 
ing economic  assistance  to  that  country. 
The  gentleman  from  Iowa  offered  an 
amendment  which  would  tighten  up  the 
language  now  contained  in  620  (n).  I 
grant  that  his  language  tightens  up  the 
present  law.  There  are  certain  loopholes 
in  it.  But  I  suggest  that  the  committee 
thoroughly  considered  whether  there 
should  be  an  absolute  prohibition  or  not. 
The  committee  decided  against  an  ab- 
solute prohibition,  and  provided  that  if  a 
country  were  taking  appropriate  steps 
within  60  days,  that  there  should  be  no 
automatic  prohibition  of  assistance  to 
that  country.  The  committee  felt  that  in 
the  process  of  tightening  up  we  might  be 
doing  damage  to  friends  of  ours,  or  to 
those  whom  we  have  been  aiding  and 
who  are  doing  their  level  best  to  comply 
with  our  restrictions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  present 
language,  which  appHes  not  only  to  stra- 
tegic materials  but  also  to  economic  as- 
sistance, will  be  satisfactory  to  those  who 
feel  reference  should  be  made  to  trade 
with  North  Vietnam.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  reference  is  not  appropriate  in 
an  appropriation  bill.  The  language  al- 
ready enacted  is  entirely  appropriate 
and  is  even  more  comprehensive  than 
the  language  proposed  in  section  116. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  FRELiNGHxnrsEN]. 

The  gentleman  speaks  of  a  loophole  in 
the  provisions  written  Into  this  appro- 
priation bill  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. His  amendment  would  pro- 
vide a  far  bigger  loophole  in  that  under 
section  620  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  it  provides  for  discretionary  au- 
thority to  the  President  not  to  invoke  any 
restrictions.  Of  course  It  would  not  be 
Invoked.  I  was  interested  earlier  to  hear 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
Kelly]  speaking  on  the  subject  of  the 
Battle  Act.  I  do  not  know  of  a  better  act 
that  has  been  presented  to  the  Congress 
In  my  time  on  that  subject,  but  it  has 
never  been  used  and  it  will  never  be  used 
as  long  as  we  have  willy-nilly  Presidents 
who  refuse  to  Invoke  the  penalties  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Battle  Act.  I  do  not  recall 
that  the  Battle  Act  has  been  invoked  on 
a  single  occasion.  And,  it  has  been  on  the 
statute  books  for  some  15  or  17  years. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KFT.T.Y  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  but  I 
want  to  ask  the  gentleman  one  ques- 
tion: Can  the  gentleman  name  any  coun- 
try that  our  country — any  Communist 
country — has  given  military  equipment 
as  outlined  in  this  bill  at  this  point? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  suspect  that  Yugoslavia 
might  be  one.  But,  that  is  not  the  point. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  here 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  want  the  record  to 
show 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute.  What  we 
are  trjdng  to  do  here  is  to  get  at  and 


penalize  those  so-called  free  world 
friends  who  supply  the  Communists  of 
North  Vietnam  and  Castro's  Cuba. 
That  is  what  some  of  us  are  trying  to  do. 
Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin said  he  hoped  that  Members  of 
the  House  would  read  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  If  they 
do  that,  there  will  probably  be  more  leg- 
islation of  this  type  contained  in  the 
appropriation  bills,  because  you  can 
scarcely  flip  a  page  of  that  act  without 
finding  discretionary'  authority  vested  in 
the  President.  It  is  a  travesty  in  that 
respect. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  the  Mutual  Security  and  Control 
Act  was  not  operated  properly.  However, 
I  must  say  I  feel  that  the  prohibitions 
against  military  equipment  and  assist- 
ance to  Communist  countries  was  pro- 
hibited as  a  result  of  this  act.  The  only 
one  on  which  I  will  say  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  is  insofar  as  Yugoslavia  is 
concerned  and  what  happened  there?  We 
were  kicked  out  when  we  endeavored  to 
live  up  to  the  operations  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Control  Act.  because  they  re- 
fused us  the  opportunity  to  review  what 
they  were  doing  with  the  equipment 
which  we  had  furnished. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  care  whether  It 
is  guns,  butter,  wonder  drugs,  or  what 
it  may  be  that  the  treacherous  British, 
Poles,  Greeks,  and  others  are  shipping 
into  North  Vietnam.  They  are  con- 
tributing to  the  killing  of  Americans, 
they  are  contributing  to  the  patching  up 
of  the  Vietcong  wounded  to  return  and 
kill  more  Americans.  This  is  what  I  am 
opposed  to.  I  hope  that  some  day  a  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  will  put  a 
stop  to  it  by  invoking  penalties  upon 
these  so-called  friends  who  are  helping 
the  enemy  kill  and  wound  thousands  of 
Americans  in  a  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment  and  I 
ask  for  a  vote  thereon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  FRELiNGmrrsEN]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  117.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  In  this  Act  for  carrying 
out  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended  shall  be  available  for  assistance 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic  unless  the 
President  determines  that  such  availability 
Is  essential  to  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MB.    FEELINGH  V  V SXN 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  FRELrNCHiTTsKN : 

On  page  13.  line  9,  strike  out  lines  9  through 
14,  Inclusive. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, again  I  rise  to  offer  an  amendment 
striking  a  section  of  this  bill.  The  section 
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I  propose  to  strike  is  section  117  which 
reads  as  follows : 

SBC.  117.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or 
made  available  in  thU  Act  for  carrying  out 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  aa 
amended,  shall  be  available  for  assistance  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  such  availability  Is 
essential  to  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States. 

I  do  so  because  the  Congress  has  al- 
ready expressed  itself  in  no  uncertain 
language  with  respect  to  the  problem 
brought  about  by  the  actions  of  the 
United  Arab  RepubUc.  True,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  language  incorporated  into  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1967  does  not 
refer  specifically  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public. But  under  existing  law  it  would 
be  far  broader  than  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  read  this 
policy  statement  of  section  102  of  the 
act: 

It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
in  any  case  In  which  any  foreign  country  has 
severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States,  the  President  should  suspend  assist- 
ance to  such  country  under  this  or  any  other 
Act.  Including  any  program  designed  to  com- 
plement assistance  under  this  Act  (such  as 
sales  of  agricultural  commodities  under  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954) .  When  diplomatic  relations 
are  resumed,  a  further  study  should  be  made 
on  a  country-by-country  basis  to  determine 
whether  United  States  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives would  be  served  by  extending  assistance 
vmder  this  or  any  other  Act.  Including  any 
program  designed  to  complement  such 
assistance. 

Surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  language  as 
broad  as  that  would  lead  to  an  auto- 
matic suspension  of  any  assistance  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  whereas  the  lan- 
guage Incorporated  in  section  117  gives 
the  President  discretion — and  I  am  sur- 
prised that  the  committee  would  give  the 
President  this  discretion  since  they  seem 
to  doubt  the  way  he  would  use  it  so  fre- 
quently. 

The  President  could  give  aid  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  under  section  117. 
Even  though  diplomatic  relations  may 
not  have  been  resumed  with  that  coun- 
try. Naturally  I  would  assume  there 
would  be  no  move  by  the  President  to  try 
to  provide  assistance  to  Egypt  under  such 
circumstances. 

There  is  also  language  In  section  620  ( t> 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1967, 
which  would  prohibit  aid  to  countries 
which  have  broken  diplomatic  relations 
with  us.  It  reads  as  follows: 

(t)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  or  any  other  Act,  and  no  sales  shall  be 
made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  In  or  to  any 
country  which  has  severed  or  hereafter  severs 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States 
or  with  which  the  United  States  has  severed 
or  hereafter  severs  diplomatic  relations,  un- 
less (1)  diplomatic  relations  have  been  re- 
sumed with  such  country  and  (2)  agreements 
for  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance  or  the 
making  of  such  sales,  as  the  case  may  be, 
have  been  negotiated  and  entered  into  after 
the  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
such  country. 

The  importance  of  the  language  in  sec- 
tion 102  and  section  620<  t)  also  should  be 
enough  to  satisfy  those  who,  for  one  rea- 
son or  another,  are  anxious  that  the 
United  Arab  Republic  does  not  receive 


assistance — and  I  might  say  that  I  am 
included  in  that  number. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  believe  it  Is  worth  pointing  out  that 
when  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
was  writing  language  to  deal  with  this 
subject,  we  gave  it  the  very  closest  scru- 
tiny and  attention.  I  also  believe  it  is  fair 
to  point  out  that  in  this  respect,  when 
the  language  was  first  presented  during 
the  markup  period  of  the  bill,  a  special 
committee  was  designated  to  attempt  to 
draw  language  dealing  with  this  very 
sensitive  diplomatic  question. 

As  a  result  of  that  very  great  effort, 
language  was  drawn,  and  it  was  drawn 
not  only  through  legislative  efforts,  but 
in  consultation  with  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive department.  The  language  now 
in  the  bill  is  ver>'  inclusive,  it  Is  entirely 
appropriate,  and  greatly  superior,  as 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has 
pointed  out,  to  the  language  proposed 
here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  would 
welcome  any  suggestions,  at  the  time 
of  the  markup  of  the  authorization  bill, 
as  to  language  that  would  be  appropriate 
In  circumstances  like  this,  a  deUcate 
question  like  our  relationship  with  other 
countries  should  not  be  considered  in  an 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  I  should  state 
that  this  particular  language  was  put  in 
the  bill  by  the  other  body.  It  has  been 
carried  in  this  bill  during  the  2  pre- 
vious years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinghtjy- 

SENl. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT     OFTERED    BY     MR.     GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On 
page  13.  line  14.  strike  the  period.  Insert  a 
colon,  and  add  the  following:  -Provided  fur- 
ther. That  none  of  the  funds  provided  In  this 
Act  or  anv  predecessor  Act  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  State  of  Israel  until  the 
Government  of  that  country  provides  full 
and  complete  reparations  for  the  killing  and 
wounding  of  more  than  100  United  SUtes 
citizens  In  the  wanton,  unprovoked  attack 
In  June  1967  by  Israel's  military  aircraft 
and  torpedo  boats  on  the  United  States  naval 
vessel,  the  Liberty." 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
and  will  reserve  the  point  of  order  so 
that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  may  ex- 
plain his  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  Is  self-explanatory.  It  simply 


means  that  none  of  the  funds  provided 
in  this  bill  shall  go  to  the  State  of  Israel 
until  that  Government  provides  full  and 
fair  reparations  for  the  more  than  100 
U.S.  servicemen  who  were  killed  and 
wounded — I  believe  some  34  or  35  were 
killed  and  another  75  or  80  were 
wounded — in  the  unprovoked  attack  by 
Israel's  military  forces  upon  the  U.S.S. 
Liberty. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  State  of  Israel  has 
offered  to  make  reparations  in  connec- 
tion with  this  regrettable  Incident.  Does 
the  gentleman  dispute  that? 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  have  at  least  gone 
through  the  motions  of  apologizing  for 
the  attack. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Is  it  not  true 
that  they  have  undertaken  to  make 
reparations  and  are  offering  to  make 
reparations  when  It  is  ascertained  as  to 
what  they  might  be? 

I  gather  it  will  take  some  time  to  dis- 
cover what  the  costs  of  the  Injuries  may 
be  determined  to  be  and  they  should  be 
allowed  a  decent  time  In  which  to  do 
that.  I  do  not  think  they  have  refused 
to  accept  their  obligations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Under  the  terms  of  this 
bill  there  are  several  million  dollars 
made  available  to  Israel.  My  amendment 
will  not  deny  them  that  money  if,  and 
when,  they  make  full  reparation  for  their 
attack  on  our  vessel  and  its  crew. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Is  it  not  the 
purpose  of  the  gentleman's  amendment 
simply  to  give  a  slap  in  the  face  to  a 
friendly  country  that  has  already  ad- 
mitted it  made  a  mistake  and  has  offered 
to  make  full  reparations? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  them  pay  those  rep- 
arations and  I  do  not  want  them  to 
use  our  money  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  is  will- 
ing to  give  them  time  and  not  to  insult 
somebody  gratuitously. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  not  an  insult.  The 
gentleman  from  Maryland  well  knows 
that  this  Is  not  an  insult.  Let  them  first 
compensate  those  to  whom  they  caused 
so  much  pain  and  anguish.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  as  I  said  yesterday,  they  should 
be  denied  a  dollar  of  credit  or  anything 
else  luitU  this  matter  is  settled. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  If  this  is  not 
an  insult,  I  would  like  to  hear  from  the 
gentleman  what  he  regards  as  an  in- 
sult. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  how  you  would 
feel  if  you  were  the  father  of  one  of  the 
boys  who  was  killed  or  maimed  on  that 
U.S.  naval  vessel.  I  do  not  know 
what  kind  of  descriptive  word  you  would 
use  to  express  your  feeling  in  that  con- 
nection— or  perhaps  you  do  not  have  any 
feeling  with  respect  to  these  young  men 
who  were  killed,  wounded  and  maimed, 
or  their  families. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Is  It  not  true 
that  many  times  we  fire  on  our  own 
troops  in  Vietnam  and  men  are  killed? 
Do  not  these  things  happen  in  war?  Is 
there  anything  we  can  do  to  bring  these 
men  back  to  life?  We  all  regret  it  but 
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does  this  excuse  an  attempt,  through  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  to  give  affront 
to  a  friendly  country? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  making 
a  most  odious  comparison  and  he  ought 
to  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  it.  We  do 
not  deliberately  fire  on  our  own  troops 
in  Vietnam  unless  a  commander  of 
troops  calls  for  it.  Our  servicemen  in 
Vietnam  are  killed  and  wounded  by 
enemy  fire.  To  try  to  compare  the  cause 
of  our  casualties  in  Vietnam  with  the 
casualties  suffered  in  the  attack  on  the 
Liberty  comes  dangerously  close  to  char- 
acterizing Israel  as  an  enemy.  I  have  not 
said  Israel  is  an  enemy  and  I  hope  no 
one  else  will  attempt  to  make  such  a 
comparison. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  insist  on  his  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes,  Mr.   Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  goes  beyond  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  in  this  and  other  preceding 
acts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  ruling. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
clearly  a  limitation  upon  an  appropria- 
tion bill ;  that  the  funds  not  be  expended 
for  the  stated  purpose  unless  the  limita- 
tions are  met. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment I  have  offered  is  germane  to  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  (Mr.  Price  of  Illi- 
nois.) The  Chair  Is  ready  to  rule. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  refers  to 
funds  provided  in  this  act  or  any  prede- 
cessor act.  It  covers  an  area  not  covered 
by  the  amendment  in  the  bill. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  it  is 
clearly  additional  legislation  and  is  not 
germane  to  the  amendment  in  the  bill. 

The  point  of  order  is  sustained. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
take  this  opportunity  to  refer  to  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  of 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Long]  as  to  whether  or  not  he  has  feel- 
ings. I  know  Mr.  Long  did  not  want  to 
say  this,  himself,  but  he  has  a  son  who 
has  served  in  the  101st  Airborne  Divi- 
sion in  Vietnam,  who  was  wounded  twice, 
and  received  a  Silver  Star.  I  think  this 
should  answer  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  has  feel- 
ings for  the  parents  of  our  young  men  in 
the  armed  services. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  119.  The  President  Is  directed  to  with- 
hold economic  assistance  In  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  amount  spent  by  any  un- 
derdeveloped country  (as  defined  on  page 
142  of  part  2  of  the  printed  hearings  of  the 
Housa  Committee  on  Appropriations  on  the 
fiscal  year  1968  Po»elgn  Assistance  Appropri- 
ations) other  than  Greece,  Turkev,  Iran, 
Israel,   the  Republic   of   China,   the' Philip- 


pines, and  Korea  for  the  purchase  of  sophis- 
ticated weapons  systems  such  as  missile  sys- 
tems and  jet  aircraft  for  military  purposes 
from  any  country. 

AMENDMENT      OFFERED      BY      MR.      COHKLAN 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cohelan:  On 
page  14,  Immediately  after  line  16,  insert  the 
following: 

"Sec.  120.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  by  this  Act  for  carrying 
out  titles  I,  II,  and  VI  of  chapter  2,  and  chap- 
ter 4,  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  may  be  used  for 
financing.  In  whole  or  in  part,  any  capital 
assistance  project  as  estimated  to  cost  in  ex- 
cess of  $1,000,000,  until  the  head  of  the  agen- 
cy primarily  responsible  for  administering 
part  I  of  such  Act  has  received  and  taken 
into  consideration  a  report  on  the  review  of 
the  propiosed  capital  assistance  project,  con- 
ducted by  the  Controller  of  such  agency  with 
such  assistance  from  other  divisions  of  such 
agency  as  he  may  request,  which  report  shall 
set  forth  the  Controller's  views,  comments, 
and  such  recommendations  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate  with  respect  to  the  adequacy  of 
the  Justification,  feasibility  studies,  and  pros- 
pects for  effective  utilization  of  such  proj- 
ect." 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  reserve  a  point  of  order  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  have  an  amendment 
which  I  intend  to  offer  to  section  119.  I 
believe  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  would  fol- 
low that,  for  it  provides  for  an  addi- 
tional section.  I  wonder  if  the  amend- 
ment to  section  119  should  not  be  con- 
sidered first. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct.  Will  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia withhold  his  amendment? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
hold the  amendment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
a'nd  six  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

AMENDMENT    OFTERED    BY    MH.    BINGHAM 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bingham:  On 
page  14,  lines  7  through  16  strike  all  of  sec- 
tion 119  and  substitute  the  following: 

"Sec.  119.  In  extending  economic  assist- 
ance to  any  underdeveloped  country  (as  de- 
fined on  page  142  of  part  2  of  the  printed 
hearings  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations on  the  fiscal  year  1968  foreign  as- 
sistance appropriations)  the  President  is  di- 
rected to  take  into  consideration  the  extent 
to  which  the  country  in  question  is  pur- 
chasing sophisticated  weapons  systems,  such 
as  missile  systems  and  Jet  alrcrEift  for  mili- 
tary purposes  not  needed  for  external  defense, 
and  to  withhold  economic  assistance  to  the 
extent  that  he  finds  the  purpose  of  such  eco- 
nomic assistance  will  be  defeated  by  the  pur- 
chase of  such  unnecessary  sophisticated 
weapons  systems." 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  some  hesitation  on  this  amendment. 


because  I  have  great  admiration  for  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Conte],  whose  language  I  believe  ap- 
pears in  section  119.  I  know  what  the 
gentleman  is  trj-ing  to  do  and  I  agree 
with  his  objectives,  but  I  do  not  think 
the  language  as  it  appears  in  the  bill  is 
well  calculated  to  achieve  these  objec- 
tives. I  think  on  the  contrary  it  may  do 
a  great  deal  of  damage  to  the  economic 
and  technical  assistance  programs  which 
are  provided  for  In  this  act.  Let  me 
quickly  explain  why  I  believe  that  Is  the 
case. 

First,  there  is  a  list  of  countries  that 
are  excepted  from  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, specifically  Greece,  Turkey,  Iran, 
Israel,  the  Republic  of  China,  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  Korea.  That  list  appears  to 
me  to  be  Incomplete.  There  should  be 
other  countries  that  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered there  for  ix)ssible  inclusion. 
What  about  Thailand?  Certainly  Thai- 
land is  subject  to  external  dangers.  What 
about  India?  India  had  to  resist  inva- 
sion. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  Is  asking  me  to  yield  so  he 
can  accept  my  amendment,  I  ^viU  yield. 
Otherwise,  I  would  like  to  finish  my 
statement. 

We  must  consider  India  as  being  sub- 
ject to  possible  Communist  aggression. 
And  Ethiopia  Is  threatened  by  Somalia, 
which  is  being  armed  by  Communist 
coimtries.  Ethiopia  is  in  deep  trouble. 
Morocco  is  being  threatened  by  Algeria. 
These  are  some  of  the  countries  which 
would  have  to  be  included  if  we  are  going 
to  have  a  list. 

But  I  do  not  think  we  should  have  a 
list  of  this  kind.  For  one  thing,  we  can- 
not tell  in  advance  whether  there  will 
be  changes  In  the  international  situa- 
tion that  will  require  some  sophisticated 
weapons  to  be  used  by  other  countries. 

The  section  as  it  is  drawn  I  believe  to 
be  wholly  unworkable  for  this  reason: 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  given  fig- 
ure for  any  particular  country's  AID 
program,  from  which  the  amount  of 
arms  purchases  could  be  withheld  or  de- 
ducted. It  is  like  saying  "2  cents  off." 
Two  cents  off  what? 

The  AID  agency  does  not  start  off — 
and  I  have  been  in  this  aid  business,  and 
I  know  something  about  it — by  saying 
to  Ethiopia,  "We  have  $10  million  for 
you  this  year.  Now  let  us  figure  out  how 
we  are  going  to  spend  it."  That  is  not 
how  it  is  done.  We  talk  about  projects, 
and  we  sign  project  agreements,  and 
when  those  project  agreements  are 
signed,  as  we  come  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  then  we  may  have  a  total  of  what 
the  AID  program  for  that  country  will 
be  for  that  year. 

What  the  Conte  amendment  would  re- 
quire us  to  do  Is.  If  some  arms  purchase 
is  made  that  we  dislike,  that  we  would 
then  have  to  go  back  and  say,  "No,  we 
will  have  to  back  away  from  this  or  that 
project  contract.  We  cannot  go  through 
with  It." 

Finally,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Is  a  punitive  provision  as  It  is  now  drawn. 
I  think  It  would  poison  relations  with  a 
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lot  of  countries.  There  are  many  coun- 
tries, for  example,  in  Africa  wlaere  we 
have  smaU  technical  assistance  programs 
going  on  just  to  show  we  are  interested 
in  their  welfare  and  their  development. 
They  amount  to  a  few  thousand  dollars. 
To  say  to  them  that  If  they  purchase  one 
Jet  plane,  we  are  going  to  cancel  out 
that  program,  just  would  not  make  sense. 
That  would  not  stimulate  the  growth  of 
the  country  we  are  interested  in. 

I  agree  that  many  countries  waste 
funds  on  sophisticated  equipment  they 
do  not  need,  but  there  are  other  ways 
they  waste  funds.  They  waste  funds  on 
corruption.  Are  we  going  to  say  that  we 
will  hold  out  so  much  aid  if  someone  is 
found  guilty  of  corruption?  They  also 
waste  it  by  not  having  effective  tax  pro- 
grams. Are  we  going  to  say  we  will  with- 
hold so  much  aid  if  they  do  not  do  so  and 
so  in  terms  of  their  tax  legislation  and 
enforcement? 

I  think  the  effect  of  the  language  as 
It  is  now  drawn  will  not  be  to  stop  the 
use  of  military  equipment  but  simply  will 
be  to  interfere  with  and  poison  and  de- 
stroy the  usefulness  of  the  technical  and 
economic  assistance  programs  which  are 
covered  in  this  bill. 

Mj-  amendment  would  simply  say  that. 
where  missile  systems  and  jet  aircraft 
are  not  needed  for  external  defense,  the 
President  would  be  directed  to  withhold 
economic  assistance  to  the  extent  that 
he  finds  the  purpose  of  the  economic  as- 
sistance is  being  frustrated  by  the  pur- 
chase of  these  unnecessary  weapons  sys- 
tems. 

That  will  do  the  job.  It  will  give  the 
President  leverage  with  which  to  seek  the 
elimination  of  these  sophisticated  weap- 
ons systems  where  they  are  not  needed. 
It  will  also  do  the  job  of  taking  care  of 
countries  Uke  Ethiopia  and  India,  which 
do  need  sophisticated  weapons,  where 
they  are  threatened  by  Communist  ag- 
gression. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  language  in  the 
bill  which  had  any  more  thorough  dis- 
cussion than  section  119. 

As  brought  out  by  one  distinguished 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  we  have 
given  the  Latin  American  countries  an 
average  of  $1.1  billion  of  economic  aid 
annually  during  the  past  5  years,  and 
the  same  Latin  American  countries  ac- 
tually have  been  spending  $1.5  billion  an- 
nually for  the  same  period  for  military 
assistance.  If  they  had  not  been  deter- 
mined to  build  up  military  machines, 
they  could  have  financed  all  of  their  own 
economic  assistance  programs  and  had 
$400  million  left  over  to  spend  for  some 
other  purpose. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  to  me  that  if 
we  credit  Latin  American  countries  and 
other  underdeveloped  coimtries  with  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  with  which  they  can 
satisfy  the  needs  of  their  economies,  that 
releases  to  those  nations  the  dollars  or 
foreign  exchange  they  earn  from  their 
exports  to  buy  military  equipment.  We 
are  defeating  the  purpose  of  our  eco- 
nomic aid  to  them  when  we  permit  these 
countries  to  spend  their  own  resources 
on  military  equipment. 
I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 


voted  down,  so  that  we  may  continue  to 
help  the  Latin  American  countries  with 
economic  assistance  to  help  them  in- 
crease the  standard  of  living  of  their 
people.  I  do  not  want  them  to  liquidate 
their  own  resources  on  military  equip- 
'"ent. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

I  might  say  I  had  planned  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  strike  section  119  of  this 
bill.  However,  in  view  of  my  lack  of  suc- 
cess with  previous  amendments,  and  for 
other  reasons,  I  have  decided  against  it. 

I  cannot  resist  imposing  on  the  Com- 
mittee's time — and  I  realize  it  is  late — to 
point  out  that  this  subject  also  was  under 
the  serious,  direct,  and  very  considered 
judgment  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  If  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations had  views,  individually  or  col- 
lectively, i".  might  have  been  well  to  have 
had  their  views  at  the  time  the  authori- 
zation bill  itself  was  put  together. 

Let  me  read  section  620  (s)  dealing 
with  this  general  subject.  I  should  like  at 
least  to  raisp  the  question  whether  this 
language  does  not  cover  in  a  better  way 
the  problem  represented  by  these  under- 
developed coimtries  than  the  language  in 
the  committee  bill. 

Section  620 (s)  reads  as  follows: 

In  furnislilng  development  assistance 
under  this  Act.  and  In  making  sales  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  the 
President  shall  take  into  account  (1)  the 
percentage  of  the  recipient  or  purchasing 
country's  budget  which  is  devoted  to  mili- 
tary purpoees — 

I  should  like  to  say  that  this  seems  a 
better  test  of  whether  or  not  assistance 
should  be  provided,  than  simply  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  problem  presented 
by  so-called  sophisticated  weapons.  This 
means  a  detennination  must  be  made  as 
to  the  entire  amount  being  spent  for  any 
weapons.  I  continue — 
and  (2)  the  degree  to  which  the  recipient 
or  purchasing  country  is  using  Its  foreign 
exchange  resources  to  acquire  military 
equipment. 

Again,  this  is  broader  language  than 
the  committee  proposal. 

Section  620(s»  continues: 

When  the  President  flnds  that  develop- 
ment assistance  under  this  Act,  or  sales 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  are 
being  diverted  to  military  expenditures,  or  a 
recipient  or  purchasing  country  is  diverting 
its  own  resources  to  unnecessary  military 
expenditures,  to  a  degree  which  materially 
interferes  with  its  development,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  terminate  such  assistance  and 
sales  until  he  is  assured  that  such  diversion 
will  no  longer  take  place.  No  other  provision 
of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  President  to  waive  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

I  would  suggest  that  this  is  strong 
language.  It  would  surely  create  a  very 
direct  responsibility  on  the  administra- 
tor of  these  programs,  and  Indeed  on  the 
President  himself,  to  think  carefully  be- 
fore he  provides  assistance  to  a  covmtry 
which  he  thinks  is  incapable  of  support- 
ing a  program  or  is  straining  its  resources 
which  should  be  used  for  development. 
We  do  not  need  language  both  in  an  ap- 


propriation bill  and  in  the  authorization 
bill  to  express  our  concern  about  this 
problem.  I  hope  that  we  could  do  without 
the  language  In  section  119  altogether. 

Mr.  OTTTNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  support  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  though  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  that  it  would  be 
better  to  have  nothing.  It  seems  to  me 
the  language  composed  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  accomplishes  the  very 
worthwhile  objective  that  the  committee 
seeks  to  serve,  which  is  to  discourage 
underdeveloped  countries  from  wasting 
their  money  which  Is  provided  by  various 
AID  programs  on  arms,  but  avoids  mis- 
chief which  could  inadvertently  take 
place  under  the  language  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  I  hope  that  the 
Committee  will  support  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman,  if  we  must  have  legisla- 
tion written  in  an  appropriation  bill,  the 
language  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  Is  far  preferable  to  that  In  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  was 
a  real  fallacious  argtunent  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  just  made.  Why,  this 
amendment  to  my  amendment  does 
nothing,  because,  will  not  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me,  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  that  power  at  the 
present  time  to  withhold  any  funds  from 
any  country?  Answer  that  question. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Since  I  have 
the  time,  I  would  like  to  use  it,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  will  per- 
mit. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Why  do  you  not  answer 
that  question? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  just  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  language 
giving  the  President  authority. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  have  read  it. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  might  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  have  not  yielded  to 
him.  I  might  if  he  gives  me  half  a  chance 
to  finish  my  sentence. 

I  emphasize  that  the  President  has  very 
strict  Instructions  in  the  language  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  if  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  will  take  the  well, 
I  will  be  glad  to  carry  on  the  colloquy 
with  him. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  House,  as  the  gen- 
tlemian  well  knows,  I  have  tremendous 
admiration  for  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  and  for  the  work  that  he  has 
done  for  many  years  in  his  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  However.  I  take  strong 
Issue  with  the  gentleman  when  he  per- 
sists in  the  implication  that  we  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  are  not 
really  fully  competent  on  these  deUcate 
problems.  I  realize  that  the  gentleman 
does  not  quite  want  to  go  that  far,  but 
the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  I  have  been 
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sitting  on  this  committee  for  some  time 
now,  and  before  I  came  on  it  I  was  on 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  So  I 
am  not  entirely  ignorant  about  military 
matters  or  miltary  assistance  programs. 
It  further  so  happens  that  I  tend  to 
agree  with  the  gentleman  more  than  I 
disagree  with  him,  but  I  find  it  a  little 
Irritating  when  he  persists  In  suggesting 
that  the  members  of  this  committee,  who 
examined  the  matter  in  great  detail,  are 
not  quite  aware  of  what  we  are  talking 
about.  I  am  sorry  that  all  of  our  col- 
leagues have  not  read  these  justification 
books  which  I  hold  in  my  hand.  I  refer 
especially  to  classified  material.  I  would 
like  to  recite  them,  if  I  could.  I  regret 
that  we  seem  always  to  be  inhibited  in 
our  conversations  because  of  the  obvious 
sensitivity  with  respect  to  classified  data 
and  specific  countries.  But  even  the  im- 
classified  data  reveals  detailed  economic 
and  social  facts;  for  example,  the  gross 
national  products,  per  capita  Incomes, 
literacy  rates,  life  expectancies,  growth 
rates,  income  distributions,  and  defenise 
data. 

And,  the  more  we  read  about  it.  and 
the  more  we  understand  the  past  mis- 
takes that  have  been  made,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  as  legislators  are  hoping  to 
see  that  we  do  not  repeat  it.  That  is 
all  which  is  involved  here. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  want  to  be  sure  that 
I  give  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  FRELiNCHtrysEN]  an  op- 
portunity to  respond.  I  did  not  intend  to 
make  a  speech  here. 

Mr.  FUELINGHUYSEN.  I  am  not  sure 
just  what  I  have  said  over  the  past  2 
days  that  leads  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia [Mr.  Cohelan]  to  think  that  I 
do  not  respect,  appreciate,  and  under- 
stand the  knowledge,  the  foresight,  and 
the  perception  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

My  sole  point  has  been  that  it  is  an  in- 
appropriate place,  meaning  appropria- 
tions— in  fact,  it  is  forbidden  by  the  rules 
of  the  House  to  have  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  take  a  policy  position.  I 
am  saying,  however,  that  the  appropri- 
ate place  for  that  determination  to  be 
made  is  in  an  authorization  bill. 

We  fully  understand  the  perception, 
the  understanding  and  the  initiative  eis 
well  as  the  energy  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  However, 
it  is  better  directed  in  an  authorization 
bill  than  to  be  wasted  upon  or  to  be  put 
into  the  wrong  kind  of  bill,  in  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

I  am  not  arguing  about  the  mistakes 
of  the  past,  I  am  simply  pointing  out  the 
fact  that  authorization  bill,  or  the  basic 
legislation  for  previous  years,  already 
covers  almost  every  point  which  is  in 
contention  here.  One  or  two  of  those 
points  are  covered  in  a  different  way 
which  might  deserve  at  lejist  additional 
consideration.  There  might  be  improve- 
ments made,  had  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  used  the  authorization 
route,  instead  of  taking  it  unto  them- 
selves to  write  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  think  that  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinghtjysen]  fails 
to  realize  the  fact  that  we  adopted  the 
rule  providing  for  the  consideration  of 
this  legislation  upon  yesterday. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  would  say 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  that  I  am  well  aware  of 
that  fact,  although  I  was  hoping  that  it 
would  not  be  adopted  because  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  jield  further,  the  gentle- 
man is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
rule  providing  for  the  consideration  of 
this  bill  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  200  to 
190,  a  rule  providing  for  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  and,  in  effect,  saying  that 
we  can  do  this. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  comment  further  with  respect  to  this 
matter.  Actually,  when  one  goes  through 
and  reviews  the  materials,  year  after 
year,  and  when  one  goes  back  and  ex- 
amines the  mistakes  that  have  been 
made  in  the  nonclassified  book,  in  the 
green  book,  one  finds  a  cumulative  total 
of  mlUtary  assistance  that  hsis  gone  to 
some  countries  where  that  result  has 
been  absolutely  disastrous.  We  have  seen 
this  happen  enough  to  want  to  halt  such 
waste  and  bad  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  tell  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  how  Impressed  I 
was  while  doing  my  field  work,  which 
our  friends  in  the  press  so  often  criti- 
cize when  I  had  a  Minister  of  Defense 
of  an  African  country  tell  me.  In  effect, 
"Please  do  not  be  so  good  to  us;  you  are 
kilUng  us."  He  said.  "We  do  not  need  all 
this;  all  we  want  is  a  little  Swiss  defense 
program." 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  the 
more  advanced  military  assistance  peo- 
ple from  our  country  come  in  and  advise. 
In  some  cases  there  are  such  things 
involved  as  sales,  and  there  are  other 
prosaic  incentives  for  encouraging  mili- 
tary assistance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  have  a  statement  from  the 
author  of  section  119  as  It  now  appears 
as  to  why,  for  example,  Greece  which  is 
currently  under  a  military  dictatorship, 
is  an  exception  to  this  provision  and  is 
permitted  to  buy  sophisticated  military 
equipment  without  difBculty ;  whereas,  a 
country  such  as  Ethiopia  which  is 
threatened  from  aggression  by  Somalia 
Is  not? 

Why  are  the  Philippines  excluded, 
while  Thailand  Is  not  excluded? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    OTTINGER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 


yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Long]. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
asked  why  we  exclude  sophisticated 
weapons  going  to  some  countries  and 
not  to  others.  W^hat  we  wanted  to  do  was 
to  make  sure  that  sophisticated  weapons 
did  not  go  to  countries  that  do  not  need 
them  or  had  no  justified  requirement. 
These  sophisticated  weapons  are  to  go 
to  countries  that  are  on  the  frontier  of 
Communist  aggression  and  not  those 
countries  which  are  not  on  the  frontier 
of  Communist  aggression. 

Greece  is  close  to  that  frontier,  fur- 
thermore Greece  is  in  NATO,  and  so  we 
felt  that  Greece  should  be  made  a  rec- 
ognized exception. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  feel  that  India,  which 
has  suffered  an  invasion  by  Communist 
China,  is  not  entitled  to  sophisticated 
weapons? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would 
reply  to  that  and  say  that  there  are  clas- 
sified matters  involved  in  this  discussion. 
I  can  only  say  to  the  gentleman  that  we 
offered  India  certain  military  aircraft. 
I  would  further  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  they  would  not  take  it  because  they 
wanted  hotter  and  more  sophisticated 
equipment.  I  would  further  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  they  obtained  this 
equipment  from  Russia.  Since  they  de- 
cided to  accept  military  assistance  from 
us  we  have  contributed  to  the  defense  of 
their  country  in  very  substantial  dollar 
terms. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  That  Is  not  an  answer 
to  my  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  May  I  say  to 
the  gentleman 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
cline to  yield  further  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  question  is  whether 
it  is  the  committee's  feeling  that  a  coun- 
try that  has  been  subjected  to  an  In- 
vasion by  Communist  China  is  not  rea- 
sonably entitled  to  have  sophisticated 
equipment  for  its  defense? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  would 
like  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  believe  we  gave  India  her  chance. 
We  gave  India  a  great  many  weapons, 
and  I  believe  most  of  us  realize  that  they 
used  them,  not  against  the  Communist 
aggressors,  but  against  a  friendly  coun- 
try— or  a  country,  at  least,  which  is 
to  us — and  one  that  we  were  hoping  to 
help. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  my 
first  concern  with  this  whole  business 
was  when  I  was  in  the  Amritsw -Lahore 
sector  of  the  15th  Indian  Division  Head- 
quarters, and  I  saw  a  whole  park  full 
of  tanks  which  we  had  given  to  Pakistan 
destroyed  by  tanks  and  antitank  weap- 
ons we  had  given  to  India.  At  that  time 
It  dawned  on  me  that  our  foreign  sAd 
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program  had  achieved  the  ultimate  In 

perversion.  „  ^    .    j  „„ 

Mr  BINGHAM.  I  am  as  disturbed  as 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  is  about 
the  India-Pakistan  question.  But  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  he  should  re- 
member that  India  was  attacked  by 
Communist  China,  and  we  did  provide 
help,  and  there  Is  help  that  Is  needed  on 
that  frontier  today.  _,     ,  .     u- 

We  cannot  get  away  from  rivalries  be- 
tween some  of  the  nations.  Does  the 
gentleman  suppose  that  by  the  passage 
of  this  legislation  we  can  solve  the 
problems  that  exist  between  Pakistan 
and  India?  .„  ..  ^ 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
answer  one  part  of  this  question— the 
Indian  answer  was  sufficient  as  far  as  i 
am  concerned,  but  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned Thailand  twice,  and  that  was 
when  I  asked  the  gentleman  to  yield. 

The  reason  Thailand  Is  not  In  here, 
and  Laos  Is  not  in  here,  is  because  they 
are  in  the  Defense  blU.  they  are  not  part 
of  this  bill.  ^.       .    . 

Mr  BINGHAM.  That  is  pertinent  to 
my  question  about  Thailand,  but  not  to 
my  question  about  Ethiopia. 

Mr  CONTE.  I  can  give  the  gentleman 
the  answer  about  Ethiopia.  I  feel  that 
there  should  be  no  more  arms  for 
Ethiopia.  Ethiopia  is  the  oldest  Chris- 
tian nation  in  the  world,  and  It  has  the 
highest  illiteracy  in  the  world  m  that 
nation.  I  have  been  in  Ethiopia  twice.  I 
have  traveled  that  country  from  top  to 
bottom.  They  have  more  misery  and  sick- 
ness in  Ethiopia  than  any  country  in  the 
world  and  they  are  spending  all  of  their 
money  on  military  equipment,  and  not 
by  my  vote  are  they  going  to  get  any 

more.  ^,  .    „^ 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  The  gentleman  misses 
the  point  that  I  have  tried  to  make. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Let  the  United  Nations  go 
in  there  and  take  care  of  the  situation. 
I  am  not  going  to  be  a  peddler  of  war 
armaments. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  on  this  question  of  whether 
Ethiopia.  India,  or  any  other  country 
should  be  added  to  the  exceptions,  that 
we  should  let  the  Congress  decide  that. 
Whenever  it  becomes  apparent  in  the 
future  that  a  given  country  like  Ethiopia, 
or  whoever  it  might  be,  needs  sophisti- 
cated weapons,  and  that  we  want  to  sub- 
sidize them  by  further  economic  aid, 
then  I  am  prepared  to  vote  for  that  If 
it  is  in  the  national  interest.  But  I  do 
not  believe  Congress  should  abdicate  its 
authority.  I  hope  the  House  will  support 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
vote  down  the  Bingham  amendment. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
comment  in  regard  to  the  types  of 
weapons  that  have  been  given  to  the 
Near  East  and  Southeast  Asian  coun- 
tries in  past  years. 


First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  most  of 
the  military  sales  in  the  years  from  1962 
to  1966  went  to  the  developed  areas.  The 
percentage,  I  beUeve,  was  nearly  90  per- 
cent. ,  . 

In  regard  to  the  military  assistance 
that  went  to  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries, may  I  say  that  a  good  part  of  it 
went  to  the  South  Asia-Far  East  region. 
It  went  to  countries  on  the  borders  of 
the  Communist  empire. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  on  this 
question  of  Greece  where  at  the  present 
time  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
over  Cyprus  between  Greece  and  Turkey. 
I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  fact  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  withheld  major 
weapons,  of  the  type  here  discussed,  from 
those  countries  for  the  reason  that  we 
do  not  want  them  to  get  into  an  arms 
race  and  into  a  conflict.  We  have  with- 
held that  type  of  aid  from  Greece  re- 
cently and  I  am  sure  that  the  President 
will  do  it  again  if  in  the  future  similar 
circumstances  should  arise  in  other  areas 
that  could  lead  to  open  conflicts. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 
Mrs.  KELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FRASER.  I  would  just  like  to  say. 
I  do  not  think  this  is  a  very  good  pro- 
\ision.  But  I  want  to  say  that  the  reason 
this  Is  in  the  bill  is  because  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  not  done  a  very  good  job 
with  respect  to  the  allocation,  or  the 
sale  of  arms  around  the  world. 

To  that  extent,  I  am  .sympathetic  with 
what  the  authors  of  this  amendment  are 
trying  to  do. 

We  sold  some  attack  A4-Bs  to  Argen- 
tina. ,      .. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. .,, 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One-hundred 
and  eight  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum.  .  , , 
Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Miiuie- 
sota  [Mr.  Eraser]. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
our  Government  has  made  some  serious 
errors  as  to  where  these  weapons  are  to 
be  sold  and  transferred  to  nations 
around  the  world.  I.  therefore,  respect 
the  motive  that  lies  behind  the  amend- 
ment that  has  been  offered  by  the  sub- 
committee. But  I  am  unhappy  about  the 
fact  of  the  sale  of  sophisticated  aircraft 
to  Argentina  which  apparently  set  oft  an 
arms  race  in  Latin  America. 

I  am  unhappy  about  the  fact  that  we 
have  continued  to  give  military  aid  to  the 
countrj-  of  Greece  which  Is  under  a  re- 
gressive military  dictatorship. 

The  only  reason  I  am  not  going  to 
stay  with  the  subcommittee  on  this  Is 
that  I  think  in  actual  practice  this 
amendment  will  work  a  hardship  on 
some  democratic  nations  and  would  al- 
low those  countries  that  are  relatively 
better  off  to  conduct  an  arms  race  of 
their  own  and  put  at  a  serious  disadvan- 
tage other  countries  which  may  be 
threatened  by  such  an  arms  race. 

In  voting  for  the  Bingham  amend- 
ment, I  want  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee to  understand  that  I  fully  ap- 


preciate their  concern.  I  think  the  Pen- 
tagon ought  to  take  notice  of  the  deep 
concern  that  exists  in  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives about  the  practices  that 
they  have  followed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Maryland  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  read  a  clipping 
which  illustrates  the  problems  we  open 
for  ourselves  when  our  Government  con- 
sents to  sell  jets  and  other  sophisticated 
weapons  to  very  poor  countries.  Here  is  a 
clipping  from  the  Evening  Star  of  No- 
V3mber  15  of  this  year.  It  is  datelined 
Copenhagen,  Denmark: 

Sweden's  plane  makers  see  the  possibility 
of  lucrative  new  markets  In  light  or  Wash- 
ington's decision  to  permit  the  sale  of  ad- 
vanced U.S.  fighter  alrcralt  to  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations. 

The  Swedish  Saab  concern  hopes  to  push 
its  105XT  training,  reconnaissance  and  low- 
level  attack  fighter,  which  has  General  Elec- 
tric engines  in  the  export  version.  In  Latin 
America. 

And  11  Saab  can  get  a  foot  In  the  market 
with  the  105XT,  It  has  ready  the  mach  2  aU- 
weather  Draken  lined  up  as  the  next  step  up 
the  ladder.  For  any  country  which  has  the 
means  for  a  really  sophUtlcated  air  force  the 
Vlggen  will  be  coming  onto  the  market 
In  the  mid  1970s. 


We  are  providing  the  means.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  passage  in  the  appropriation 
bill  to  which  this  amendment  objects 
was  to  prevent  the  waste  and  diversion 
of  economic  aid  from  the  true  purpose 
for  which  It  was  planned,  namely,  to 
help  poor  coimtries  to  achieve  a  better 
standard  of  living  for  their  people  to 
increase  the  sum  of  human  happiness, 
and  to  prevent  those  people  from  going 
Communist  and  thereby  presenting  a 
world  threat  to  the  United  States. 

This  provision  would  not  have  been 
necessary  if  the  administration— and 
I  am  glad  to  hear  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  say  what  he  did— had  not 
shown  repeatedly  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
lied upon  to  prevent  such  waste  and 
such  diversions.  We  have  had  the  ad- 
ministration come  before  us  both  in 
committees  and  in  informal  meetlng&- 
for  example,  in  Congressman  Reuss' 
office— and  to  state  in  the  blandest  and 
most  disingenuous  way  that  sales  of 
1,000-mile-an-hour  planes  would  serve 
a  useful  purpose,  one  that  would  not 
really  divert  resources  from  schools, 
roads,  and  agricultural  Improvement. 

Second,  even  if  It  would,  the  military 
of  this  country  insist  on  It,  and  we  were 
trying  to  get  along  with  the  military  in 
these  countries. 

Third,  that  when  all  else  failed,  those 
planes  were  really  useful  for  antiguer- 
rilla  purposes,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
only  one  of  the  countries  proposing  to 
buy  these  planes  even  claims  any  guer- 
rillas, and  the  fact  that  a  plane  like  this, 
traveling  at  the  rate  of  2,000  miles  an 
hour,  wUl  not  stay  In  the  air  long  enough 
to  fight  guerrillas.  Two  hours  at  the  most 
is  the  longest  we  can  get  them  to  stay  in 
the  air  over  Vietnam,  and  we  have  not 
had  the  slightest  use  of  the  high-speed 
jetplane  in  fighting  guerrillas. 

All  that  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
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man  from  New  York  proposes  to  do  is  to 
ooen  the  back  door  after  we  In  the  com- 
mittee have  closed  the  front  door.  What 
he  wants  to  do  is  to  leave  it  up  to  the 
President  and  the  administration,  when 
repeatedly  the  President  and  the  ad- 
ministration have  shown  that  they  put 
such  a  construction  on  their  powers  that 
they  are  going  to  go  ahead  and  sell  these 
iets  They  have  made  that  clear.  They 
have  said  so  again  and  again.  And  I  do 
not  see  why  we  do  not  beUeve  what  they 
say  We  want  to  stop  them  from  selling 
these   jets    and   sophisticated    weapons 

The  question  has  been  asked  as  to  why 
this  should  be  done  in  an  appropriation 
bill  It  is  being  done  In  the  appropriation 
bill  because  the  authorizing  committee 
did  not  do  Its  job.  It  Is  the  job  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  make  sure 
that  the  money  of  this  country  Is  spent 
wisely  and  is  not  wasted.  We  have  writ- 
ten Into  the  biU  purely  negative  limita- 
tions There  Is  no  constructive  legisla- 
tion in  the  bill.  That  Is  the  Job  of  the 
authorizing  committee,  and  we  are  not 
writing  such  new  legislation  into  this 
bill.  We  are  merely  saying  what  cannot 

be  done. 

From  time  Immemorial  this  has  been 
the  function  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  I  defy  anyone  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  to  say  anything  to  the 
contrary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee will  vote  down  this  amendment 
because  it  would  open  up  the  back  door 
and  leave  it  open,  when  I  think  our  job 
Is  to  close  all  doors  and  keep  them  closed. 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ^  ^    ... 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  just  want  to  refer  to  two 
points:  First,  In  reference  to  some  of  the 
Ironies  of  military  assistance— and  this 
has  already  been  referred  to — the  only 
reason  I  comment  Is  because  my  good  and 
dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Bingham]  has  raised  the  sub- 
ject. In  fact,  it  was  because  we  gave  such 
substantial  weapons  systems  to  one  of 
these  countries  that  we  got  Into  trouble 
with  the  other  country. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  I  hope 
everyone  will  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment and  thereby  support  section  119  as 
In  the  bUl. 

Let  me  state  further,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  provision  that  was  supported  and 
passed  by  the  conference  committee,  in 
regard  to  this  particular  aspect,  says 
that  when  the  President  finds  that  de- 
velopment assistance  or  sales  under  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Act  are  being  di- 
verted to  military  expenditures,  or  a  re- 
cipient or  purchasing  country  is  divert- 
ing its  own  resources  to  unnecessary  mil- 
ltar>-  expenditures  to  a  degree  which  ma- 
terially Interferes  with  development,  the 
President  shall  terminate  such  assistance 
and  sales  until  he  Is  assured  that  such 
diversion  will  no  longer  take  place. 

Why  are  we  giving  economic  assist- 
ance to  every  country  in  Latin  America 
and  to  many  of  the  countries  In  Africa? 


Because  they  do  not  have  the  economic 
resources  to  do  the  job  themselves.  We 
consider  all  of  the  countries  in  Latin 
America  at  this  time  to  be  developmg 
countries.  .     ,  . 

Then  why  did  we  sell  50  airplanes  to 
Argentina,  as  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota has  mentioned,  and  trigger  off  the 
arms  race  in  Latin  America,  which  caused 
Chile  to  go  in  and  buy  the  British  Hawks, 
and  which  caused  Peru  to  come  In  to  buj' 
Mirages  and  F-5's.  We  were  the  ones  who 
triggered  off  that  arms  race. 

Our  provision  concerning  the  sale  of 
sophisticated  weapons  Is  an  attempt  to 
stop  just  this  kind  of  dangerous  situation 
from  happening.  It  is  a  fair  provision. 
Let  me  explain  again  what  It  does.  It 
says  only  that  If  any  country  in  Latin 
America  or  In  Africa  goes  out  to  buy  this 
sophisticated  military  equipment,  these 
weapons  of  war.  then  their  economic  as- 
sistance win  be  cut  accordingly. 

So  for  example,  under  this  provision, 
assuming  the  proposed  purchase  of 
planes  by  Peru  from  Prance  costs  $24 
million,  we  would  then  cut  economic  as- 
sistance to  Peru  down  by  $24  million. 
This  would  discourage  these  countries 
from  going  out  and  getting  into  this 
crazy  arms  race,  which  they  have  gotten 
Into.  It  would  also  say  to  them,  if  they 
do  not  want  to  make  appropriate  self- 
help  efforts  on  their  own  behalf  to  Im- 
prove their  economic  situation,  we  will 
reduce  our  assistance  to  them. 

Let  me  read  a  statement  from  the  For- 
eign Minister  of  Chile,  Gabriel  Valdez: 
Each  year  91.4  billion  is  being  spent  for 
mUltary  assistance  in  Latin  America. 


He  further  stated  that  these  costs,  and 
I  will  quote : 

Take  the  clothes  ofl  the  backs,  and  food 
from  the  stomachs,  and  educaUon  from  the 
minds,  of  children. 


I  could  not  agree  with  him  more.  For  9 
years  I  have  stood  In  this  well  and  I  have 
pleaded  for  foreign  aid.  I  have  taken  the 
tough  side  on  this  issue  because  foreign 
aid  certainly  has  little  appeal  with  the 
people  back  home,  but  I  cannot  go  on.  I 
cannot  continue  supporting  aid  to  coun- 
tries who  need  money  so  desperately  for 
food  and  for  clothing  and  for  medicine 
and  for  education,  and  who  take  this 
desperately  needed  money  and  divert  it 
to  buy  weapons  of  war. 

I  hope  this  amendment,  which  gives 
this  discretion  to  the  President,  is  de- 
feated, because  we  know  what  will  hap- 
pen. I  hope  section  119  is  passed  as  is. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Ivlr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  just  made  a  verj'  eloquent  speech,  as 
is  his  wont,  but  If  we  consider  this  dis- 
passionately and  carefully  and  quietly, 
we  will  see  that  my  amendment  does 
exactly  what  the  gentleman  wants  to  do 
without  damaging  the  technical  assist- 
ance programs  and  the  economic  assist- 
ance programs  which  the  gentleman  so 
much  believes  In. 
The  gentleman  speaks — and  most  of 


the  references  this  afternoon  have  been 
also— to  Latin  America,  and  this  Is  where 
some  of  the  outrages  have  occurred. 
There  are  no  external  threats  of  aggres- 
sion to  amount  to  anything  In  Latin 
America.  I  would  agree  to  that.  But  this 
section  is  not  limited  to  Latin  America. 
I  would  not  agree — and  I  was  shocked 
to  hear  the  gentleman  say — that  a  coun- 
try like  Ethiopia  is  not  threatened— a 
country  which  once  tried  to  defend  itself 
against  aggression,  and  which  now  Is 
threatened  by  Somalia. 

I  should  like  to  say  further,  the  gentle- 
man says  that  Thailand  Is  not  on  this 
list,  because  military  assistance  to  Thai- 
land is  not  covered  In  this  bill. 

That  Is  not  the  point.  The  point  is 
that  this  section  directs  that  economic 
assistance  to  Thailand  be  withheld  if 
Thailand  purchases  from  any  source 
sophisticated  weapons.  I  defy  the  gentle- 
man to  read  It  any  other  way. 

The  whole  point  here  Is  that  It  is  a 
great  danger  to  try  to  Ust  specific  states 
and  to  say,  "Now.  for  the  next  year,  these 
are  the  only  states  we  In  the  Congress 
say  can  buj-  sophisticated  weapons.  If 
other  states  do  It,  we  will  penalize  them. 
We  will  hurt  them." 

There  is  another  point.  We  will  have  to 
be   snooping   around,   for   all   of   these 
countries,  to  see  whether  they  do  buy 
sophisticated  weapons.  We  will  have  to 
be  snooping  around  In  various  African 
countries.  Nigeria  has  been  In  trouble 
lately.  I  do  not  know  whether  Nigeria  Is 
using  sophisticated  weapons  In  the  re- 
bellion or  not.  We   would  have  to   go 
snooping  to  see.  If  we  found  that  they 
were  we  would  have  to  say  that  the  tech- 
nical assistance  we  give  Nigeria,  which  is 
not  large,  would  be  reduced  or  cut  out. 
There  are  many  countries  to  which  we 
give  small  amounts  of  technical  assist- 
ance, only  a  few  thousand  dollars,  just  to 
show  that  we  are  Interested  and  to  main- 
tain a  presence.  If  those  countries  decide 
they  want  to  buy  one  jet  aircraft — this 
is  not  limited  to  supersonic  jets,  but  cov- 
ers any  kind  of  jet^-if  they  want  to  buy 
some  jet  which  they  believe  they  need, 
we  will  have  to  cut  out  that  technical 
assistance  program,  because  the  jet  would 
cost  a  lot  more  than  the  smaU  amount  we 
might  be  spending  on  technical  assist- 
ance for  them. 

I  believe  in  this  economic  and  techni- 
cal aid  program.  I  hate  to  see  under- 
developed countries  misuse  their  re- 
sources for  mlUtary  asslsUnce.  But 
please  do  not  use  this  kind  of  meat- ax 
approach,  that  would  allow  no  flexibility, 
that  would  be  regarded  as  puniUve  by 
these  various  countries,  as  Interfering 
with  their  sovereignty. 

Let  us  do  this  In  such  a  way  as  to  give 
the  President  leverage  to  use.  He  has  not 
had  such  leverage  before.  The  authoriz- 
ing legislation  gives  him  some  leverage, 
and  mv  amendment  would  give  him 
more.  Let  us  direct  the  President  to  go  to 
these  countries  and  say,  "Congress  has 
directed  me  that  we  will  have  to  cut  your 
assistance  If  you  use  sophisticated  weap- 
ons you  do  not  need  for  external  defense 
purposes." 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  We  are  not  selling  any 
millUry  aircraft  to  Thailand.  What  air- 
craft Thailand  has  is  the  result  of  past 
military  assistance  programs  for 
Thailand. 

This  Is  good  legislation.  We  certainly 
hope  the  Members  will  support  the 
committee. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  am  very  much  in 
sympathy  with  my  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts. I  wish  he  had  drawn  an  amend- 
ment so  that  I  could  support  it.  I  believe 
there  are  a  great  many  countries  in- 
volved here.  An  amendment,  soundly 
drawn,  would  give  additional  leeway. 
Many  countries  are  threatened  by  com- 
munism, such  £is  Laos,  Cambodia,  and 
Thailand,  and  they  may  well  want  to  pur- 
chase some  weapons  some  day.  Auto- 
matically our  aid  program  would  be  cut 
off. 

I  could  even  favor  an  absolute  restric- 
tion. I  agree  that  there  should  be  an  ab- 
solute restriction.  But  the  amendment  is 
not  properly  drafted.  Any  such  absolute 
restriction  should  provide  for  exceptions 
for  any  country  that  might  in  the  future 
become  the  victim  of  a  Communist  at- 
tack or  "war  of  liberation."  There  should 
be  greater  flexibility  in  the  exceptions  to 
meet  various  unforeseen  and  unforsee- 
able  changes  of  clrcmnstance. 

For  the  time  being,  the  too  flexible  lan- 
guage of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  is 
far  preferable  to  the  too  restrictive  lan- 
guage of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  make  It  clear 
that  Laos  and  Thailand  are  both  In  the 
defense  bill.  As  the  gentleman  pointed 
out.  they  are  not  buying  airplanes.  We 
give  them  airplanes.  They  are  all  part  of 
the  Vietnam  complex  of  South  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Thailand.  They  have  all  been 
taken  out  of  here  and  put  In  the  defense 
appropriation. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  that  Is  not 
correct.  It  does  cover  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  COHELAN] . 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  shall  be  very  brief.  I  just  want  to 
address  my  remarks  to  my  very  dear 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
because  it  Is  rare  when  we  disagree  with 
one  another  on  a  foreign  policy  matter. 

In  terms  of  U.S.  flexibility,  I,  too,  am 
In  favor  of  that. 

I  want  to  remind  the  gentleman  and 
other  like-thlnklng  Members  of  this  body 
that  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill 
passed  by  only  eight  votes.  I  suggest  to 
them  that  if  this  clause  is  not  In  the 


bill  they  will  have  a  very  difficult  time  in 
passing  this  legislation, 

I  believe  what  the  American  people  are 
saying  through  us  that  abuse  of  this 
military  assistance  has  got  to  stop. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  a  couple  of 
countries.  I  am  reluctant  to  refer  to 
specific  countries.  But  he  mentioned  one 
coimtry  in  particular  and  said  it  was 
threatened  by  another  country.  I  happen 
to  know  something  about  that  particular 
country.  It  is  spending  about  3  percent  of 
its  budget,  which  It  cannot  afford,  on 
defense  matters  now.  It  is  buying  all  the 
wrong  things. 

We  are  aiding  and  abetting  It  to  the 
tune  of  over  $100  million  in  the  last 
10  years  for  strategic  reasons  which  we 
think  are  important  to  our  national  in- 
terest. But  I  want  to  say,  without  making 
any  reference  to  that  country  by  name, 
that  It  has  a  per  capita  gross  national 
product  of  $58  and  a  population  of  20- 
milllon-odd  people,  and  I  do  not  think 
they  ought  to  have  jet  aircraft  to  fight 
guerrillas.  The  ptople  in  my  district  do 
not  want  them  to  buy  that  kind  of  fancy 
hardware  when  they  desperately  need 
help  to  meet  their  national  needs. 

As  far  as  economic  assistance  Is  con- 
cerned, I  will  go  all  the  way  with  the 
World  Bank,  all  the  way  with  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  and  all  the  way  with  the 
African  Development  Bank  and  AID  de- 
velopment loan  and  technical  assistance. 
I  have  seen  many  of  these  projects,  and 
they  were  excellent  projects.  But  I  do 
not  want  to  see  this  military  hardware 
Infection  spread  Into  these  societies  by 
my  coimtry. 

And  mark  this:  We  are  not  through 
with  revolution  In  Africa.  I  predict  that 
if  we  persist  in  arming  these  areas,  they 
will  turn  on  one  another. 

Incidentally,  this  Is  not  limited  to  the 
countries  named  in  this  bill.  I  think  in 
the  long  term  we  need  to  examine  what 
is  going  on  in  some  of  the  other  countries, 
as  has  been  referred  to  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham].  I  agree 
with  him  about  Greece.  Greece  has  to  be 
examined  very  carefully. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  wonder  if  we  can 
reach  an  agreement  on  the  amoimt  of 
time  we  need  to  finish  this  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
close  in  6  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  listen- 
ing to  thl.s  last  phase  of  debate  on  this 
bill,  I  wonder  if  Congress  ought  to  beef 
up  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  the  super-duper  agency  that 
some  of  you  created  a  few  years  ago. 
with  another  $10  or  $20  million  a 
year  to  prove  even  more  effectively  how 
Ineffective  It  really  Is. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  Briefly. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
one  of  the  happiest  moments  in  my  9 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
because  it  is  the  first  time  I  have  agreed 
with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  we  ought  to  dis- 
pense with  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  That  we  ought  to  beef 
them  up. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Get  rid  of  it,  lock,  stock 
and  barrel. 

Of  course,  this  debate  only  proves  more 
clearly  than  ever  that  this  place,  instead 
of  being  called  the  model  city  of  tiie 
United  States,  should  be  called  malfunc- 
tion jimction. 

But  I  really  arose  to  ask  some  of  you 
whose  hearts  have  been  bleeding  about 
the  underdeveloped,  and  who  know  what 
part  this  bill  plays  in  their  lives,  to  tell 
me  something  about  Nigeria.  I  under- 
stand that  there  have  been  around  $200 
million  expended  in  Nigeria  to  make  a 
showcase  of  that  coimtry.  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  out  how  much  there  is  in 
the  budget  for  this  country  that  is  now 
going  through  a  civil  war  having  washed 
out  $200  million  of  our  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  somebody 
could  tell  me  what  Is  In  the  budget  for 
Nigeria  as  contained  In  this  bill? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  I  shall  undertake  to  an- 
swer the  question  of  the  gentleman.  That 
Is  all  classified  material.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  will  come  up  here,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  show  It  to  him. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  nice. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  knows  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding these  figures. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  I  do  not  or  I  would 
not  have  asked  the  question.  It  Is  nice  to 
keep  all  of  this  Information  under  wraps. 
so  that  we  can  go  on  spending  more 
money  there.  I  Eissume  that  some  of 
the  money  Is  being  expended  over  there 
to  provide  weapons  and  materiel  to  cer- 
tain segments  of  that  country's  popula- 
tion to  decimate  the  population  by  the 
thousands,  weapons  which  have  been 
supplied  by  us  as  well  as  by  the  Russians. 
Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  not  telling  me  that  you  do  not 
receive  that  Information  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  tell  the  gentleman 
that  you  do  not  have  time  to  get  much  of 
any  information  In  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  In 
clarification,  I  think  we  should  state  for 
the  record  that  both  economic  grant  aid 
and  military  aid  to  these  countries  is 
justified  to  the  Congress  on  an  "illustra- 
tive" basis.  None  of  the  funds  recom- 
mended In  this  bill  is  earmarked  for  any 
country.  The  Executive  may  or  may  not 
provide  economic  or  military  assistance 
to  these  nations,  unless  It  Is  specifically 
precluded  In  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  always  referred 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  an 
"illustrative  program"  and  It  is  so  be- 
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cause  the  executive  may  spend  the 
money  in  any  way  they  wish. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  am  sure  that  the  genUe- 
man  from  Louisiana  wUl  agree  with  me 
S^t  for  aU  the  taxpayers'  money  that 
^  been  ladled  out  in  Nigeria,  money 
for  this  so-called  showcase  government, 
we  have    not   received   very   much   in 

'^S^'PASSMAN.  I  might  say  that  the 
glass  is  rather  muddled  and  the  show- 
case does  not  look  too  good  ,.  ^^^ 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  will  stay  on 
his  feet  what  about  the  case  of  Liberia? 

Mr  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman   will   yield,    if    I    have    the 

^^^GROSS.  As  I  have  the  figures,  we 
have  spewed  out  about  $210  million  to 
that  country;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr  PASSMAN.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr  GROSS.  Has  that  effort  and  that 
expenditure  of  that  amount  of  money 
brought  up  their  literacy  rate,  or  are 
they  still  about  90  or  95  percent  illiterate, 
and  still  a  country  with  the  highest  In- 
fant mortality  rate  of  all  the  African 

countries?  ,-  ^i. 

Mr  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  those  statistics  are 
not  too  readily  available. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And,  let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
CoNTEl  how  much  was  expended  upon 
that  Presidential  Palace  in  Liberia? 

Mr.  CONTE.  About  $12  million.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  will  recall,  I  had  a 
few  words  to  say  about  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  thank  you  and  good 
night  I  will  be  unable  to  stand  much 
more  discussion  of  this  $2.7  billion  bill 
without  becoming  nauseated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    COHELAN 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chah-man,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cohelan:  On 
page  14,  immediately  after  line  16,  Insert  the 
following : 

"Sec.  120.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  by  this  Act  for  carrying 
out  titles  I,  n,  and  VI  of  chapter  2,  and 
chapter  4,  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  may  be  used  for 
flnanclng,  In  whole  or  in  part,  any  capital 
assistance  project  as  estimated  to  cost  in 
excess  of  $1,000,000,  until  the  head  of  the 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  administer- 
ing part  I  of  such  Act  has  received  and  taken 
into  consideration  a  report  on  the  review  of 
the  proposed  capital  assistance  project,  con- 
ducted by  the  Controller  of  such  agency  with 
such  assistance  from  other  divisions  of  such 
agencv  as  he  may  request,  which  report 
shall  set  forth  the  Controller's  views,  com- 
ments, and  such  recommendations  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate  with  respect  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  justification,  feasibility  studies. 
and  prospects  for  effective  utilization  of  such 
project." 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  reserve  a  point  of  order  against 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rooney]  reserves  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment 


which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Cahfomia  [Mr.  Cohelan] . 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
a  simple  amendment.  It  was  included  in 
the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  which 
we  passed  this  session,  but  it  was  some- 
how lost  in  conference. 

The  investigation  which  prompted  this 
amendment  was  performed  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Moss],  his  distinguished  coUeagues  on 
the  Foreign  Operations  Subconamittee  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee, 
and  the  able  staff  of  that  committee. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  correct 
an  obvious  deficiency  in  the  capital  as- 
sistance program  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development. 

The  record  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  is.  I  regret  to  say, 
less  than  good.  There  have  been  too 
many  poorly  planned  and  managed  capi- 
tal assistance  projects.  This  is  evidenced 
by  the  number  of  congressional  reports. 
GAO  reports,  and  even  tlae  Agency's  own 
audit  report  issued  year  after  year.  Those 
reports  disclose  numerous  Instances  of 
poorly  planned  and  managed  projects. 

In  spite  of  section  611  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  which  was  enacted  to  pre- 
vent such  happenings,  millions  of  dollars 
have  gone  to  finance  less  than  satisfac- 
tory projects.  Obviously,  an  additional 
control— Independent  of  the  existing 
procedures  for  capital  assistance— must 
be  built  Into  the  processing  mechanism. 
This  amendment  would  do  just  that. 
It  provides  that  when  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion is  provided  for  any  capital  assistance 
project,  the  Agency  must  consider  the 
findings  of  the  Agency's  Controller  as 
to  the  project's  justification,  feasibility, 
and  prospects  for  effective  utilization. 
Placing  this  additional  review  responsi- 
biUty  in  the  Office  of  the  Controller  al- 
lows for  an  independent  preaudit  outside 
the  planning  machinery  which  already 
exists.  This  should  help  greatly  to  insure 
the  success  of  the  project. 

The  additional  workload  required  by 
this  amendment  would  be  very  little. 
However,  the  benefits  derived  in  terms  of 
well-founded  projects  effectively  utilized 
and  maintained  could  be  phenomenal. 
For  example,  if  we  take  the  Agency's 
capital  assistance  lending  for  the  past 
fiscal  year  and  apply  the  $1  million  cri- 
teria this  amendment  would  affect  50 
loans  out  of  a  total  of  64.  But  they 
would  represent  98  percent  of  the  total 
dollar  value  of  loans  signed  during  that 
year.  As  of  the  end  of  the  1967  fiscal  year, 
there  were  60  loans  of  this  type  au- 
thorized but  not  signed.  If  all  these  were 
to  become  loans  in  the  current  fiscal 
year,  this  amendment  would  affect  only 
47  out  of  the  60  loans.  But — significant- 
ly—they would  represent  98  percent  of 
the  total  dollar  value. 

This  amendment  would  help  to  prevent 
the  building  of  power  plants  that  sink 
into  swamps,  such  as  the  thermal  power 
plant  in  Santa  Cruz.  Brazil;  schools 
without  teachers,  such  as  the  school  con- 
struction program  in  northeast  Brazil; 
and  roads  that  go  nowhere,  such  as  the 
road  in  southern  Peru  that  ended  at  a 
mountainside.  Unfortunately.  AID  has 
supported  such  projects  in  the  past.  We 
should  make  sure  this  never  happens 


again.  Too  much  of  this  program  has 
been  audited  after  the  fact.  What  It 
needs  is  some  preaudit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  short,  this  amend- 
ment would  provide  the  additional  con- 
trol needed  to  make  sure  that  AID  as- 
sisted projects  are  justified,  feasible,  and 
will  be  effectively  utilized  and  main- 
tained. This  can  be  accomplished  with 
little  additional  workload  by  a  preper- 
formance  audit,  before  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  U.S.  assistance  are  committed  to 
such  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  this  additional 
control  and  I  strongly  urge  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California.  I  would  add 
that  I  offered  this  motion  in  the  com- 
mittee during  the  consideration  of  the 
authorizing  legislation,  and  It  was  ac- 
cepted unanimously,  but  as  the  gentle- 
man knows  It  was  lost  In  the  conference. 
I  believe  this  would  be  helpful  In  the 
administration  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  am  very  happy  to  present  this 
amendment  to  the  House  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  must  insist  upon  my  point  of 
order  to  the  pending  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  wish  to  be  heard  on  his 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Yes.  The 
point  of  order  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
this  puts  language  in  the  bill,  by  this 
amendment,  which  would  cause  addi- 
tional duties  to  be  performed,  and  It  Is 
therefore  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  was 
not  aware  that  this  procedural  point 
would  be  raised.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that,  on  the  basis  of  the  arguments  that 
have  been  going  on  almost  the  entire 
afternoon,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  refer- 
ences made  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Maryland  in  reference  to  the 
functions  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, that  I  will  choose  to  regard  my 
proposal  as  a  limiting  amendment,  and 
therefore  germane  to  the  argument  be- 
fore us  today. 

The  CHAIRJvLAN.  The  Chair  Is  ready 
to  rule. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  adds  a  new  section 
to  the  bill  which  would  impose  additional 
duties,  determinations,  and  obligations 
upon  the  head  of  an  agency  that  are  not 
now  required  under  existing  law.  There- 
fore the  Chair  holds  that  the  amend- 
ment proposes  additional  legislation  on 
an  appropriation  bill. 

The  Chair,  therefore,  sustains  the 
point  of  order. 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  at  this  time  to 
make  several  inquiries  of  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  But 
before  I  do  so.  I  want  to  apologize  if  I 
have  ofifended  any  member  of  the  great 
Committee  on  Appropriations  by  ques- 
tioning their  knowledge  of  what  is  con- 
tained in  their  bill. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  .......   ^ 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  just  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman,  he  does  not  have  to  apologize 
to  any  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations on  his  birthday.  I  wish  him 
many  more  happy  birthdays. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  just  concluded 
reading  title  I.  I  have  a  question  or  two 
to  ask  of  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.   Passman]    regarding   section    118. 

I  have  a  strong  suspicion  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  118.  I  seem  to  recall 
that  a  similar  provision  originated  In  the 
other  body  some  time  ago  and  was  put 
Into  an  earlier  appropriation  bill 
by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  distinguished 
gentleman  is  correct.  This  language- 
section  118— was  placed  in  the  bill  by  a 
Member  of  the  other  body  last  year  and 
we  just  carried  It  forward  In  the  bill  this 
year.  I  do  not  recall  any  opposition  to 
the  amendment  last  year  when  we 
brought  back  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  do  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

I  thought  I  recognized  this  as  the  so- 
called  Birch  Bayh  amendment  which 
deals  with  the  purchases  of  certain  steel 
products  for  our  military  in  Vietnam. 

The  country  particularly  involved  in 
these  provisions  is  Korea.  Korea  can  and 
Is  supplying  galvanized  sheets  for  Viet- 
nam under  tightened  regulations  drawn 
by  AID.  But  I  submit  that  one  important 
factor  that  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  have  not  considered  is  that 
Korea  is  also  supplying  combat  forces 
in  Vietnam.  In  my  judgment.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  shortsighted  on  our  part  to 
Impose  a  penalty  on  Korea  by  making 
It  difficult  for  that  country  to  continue 
her  economic  development  through  pro- 
visions such  as  the  one  contained  In  sec- 
tion 118  of  the  bUl. 

I  may  add.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
thought  of  offering  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  section  118  of  the  bill.  I  feel 
that  such  action  was  warranted  because 
the  subject  of  the  Bayh  amendment  has 
been  examined  and  reexamined  by  the 
House  and  the  other  body  on  a  number  of 
occasions.  Last  year,  our  chairman  set 
aside  an  entire  session  of  our  hearings  in 
order  to  hear  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana.  We  also  took  testimony 
from  the  executive  branch.  After  careful 
and  repeated  study,  our  committee,  the 
House  and  the  other  body  would  not  sup- 
port the  Bayh  amendment.  But  some- 
how it  became  part  of  law — not  in  a  leg- 
islative bill  but  once  again  In  an  appro- 
priations bill. 
This  Is  not  good  legislation.  It  Imposes 


an  urmecessary  restriction  which  is  not 
in  our  national  Interest.  It  penalizes  an 
ally  who  is  fighting  at  our  side  in 
Vietnam. 

I  feel  strongly  that  this  section  should 
be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
TITLE   U— FOREIGN   ASSISTANCE 
(OTHER) 

Funds   Appropriated  to  the  President 
peace  corps 

For  expenses  necessary  to  enable  the  Pres- 
ident to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612),  as  amended, 
Including  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  five 
passenger  motor  veljlcles  for  use  outside  the 
United  States.  $105,000,000.  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $28,400,000  shall  be  available  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  numerous  occasions 
I  have  taken  the  floor  of  the  House  to 
praise  the  work  being  done  by  the  Peace 
Corps  and  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  some  particularly  noteworthy 
accomplishments  of  the  Corps.  Today, 
the  future  of  the  Corps  growth  and  de- 
velopment is  at  stake  and  I  rise  to  urge 
the  House  to  restore  the  $12.7  million  cut 
from  its  appropriation  by  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee. 

From  the  very  first  day  of  the  Corps, 
economy  has  been  a  key  word.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  to  cut  costs 
wherever  and  whenever  possible  and  I 
believe  the  figures  speak  for  them- 
selves—in fiscal  year  1962  there  were 
919  volunteers  at  an  annual  average  cost 
of  approximately  $9,000  per  volunteer. 
In  fiscal  year  1967  there  were  some  11.- 
600  volunteers  at  an  annual  average  cost 
of  $7,453  per  volunteer.  In  just  1  year, 
costs  were  cut  by  $414  per  volunteer. 

At  every  level — from  senior  officials  of 
the  Washington  staff  to  the  volunteers 
in  the  field,  from  the  Washington  oper- 
ations to  those  overseas — nonessential 
spending  has  either  been  drastically  re- 
duced or  completely  eliminated.  There 
never  have  been  any  frills  in  the  Peace 
Corps  and  this  agency  serves  as  proof 
that  the  "fat"  can  be  cut  from  the  Fed- 
eral budget. 

However,  with  an  appropriation  of 
only  $105  million,  the  Corps  will  become 
smaller.  Instead  of  the  planned  strength 
increase  to  over  12,000  volunteers.  It  will 
drop  to  approximately  10.600 — a  reduc- 
tion of  about  1,000  volunteers. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  proved  the  valid- 
ity of  working  from  the  bottom  up  rather 
than  from  the  top  down  In  Asia.  Africa. 
Latin  America,  and  the  Near  East.  It  has 
demonstrated  the  success  potential  of 
community-development  techniques  of 
having  our  people  live  with  the  people 
they  are  assisting  in  the  slums  that  sur- 
round all  of  the  major  cities  of  these 


countries  and  in  the  countrj'side  in  the 
rural  peasant  villages.  It  has  demon- 
strated the  importsmce  and  practicality 
of  stimulated  self-help — and  the  econ- 
omy of  such  programs.  It  has  shown 
that  work  in  primitive  societies  does 
not  necessarily  require  highly  skilled, 
highly  paid  technicians — that  the  aver- 
age citizen  of  this  country  can  play 
a  meaningful  role  In  the  develop, 
ment  of  a  country  where  Infant  mor- 
tality is  over  50  percent  and  the  peo- 
ple do  not  know  the  significance  of  feces 
disposal,  water  impurities  or  a  sound  diet. 
It  has  proven  the  feasibility  and  efficacy 
of  intensive  language  and  cultural  prep- 
aration of  our  foreign  cadres,  of  having 
them  live  within  the  communities  they 
serve  rather  than  in  isolated  American 
ghettos:  of  having  them  receive  com- 
pensation comparable  to  their  host  coun- 
terparts and  play  roles  not  as  superior 
advisers  but  as  coequals. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  could  go  on  at  great 
length  about  the  many  and  meaningful 
successes  and  accomplishments  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  of  its  universal  acceptance 
throughout  the  world  at  every  strata  of 
society,  and  of  its  bold  new  approach— 
and  I  must  say  a  refreshing  one — to  our 
overseas  relations.  However,  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  most  urgent  issue  now 
before  us  Is  to  take  prompt  action  to  re- 
store these  urgently  needed  funds  to  the 
Corps  appropriation  so  that  it  can  fol- 
low through  on  already  planned  pro- 
grams, Increase  Its  strength  and  effec- 
tiveness, and  fully  honor  the  commit- 
ments made  to  some  58  foreign 
governments. 

While  I  have  consistently  urged  that 
economies  be  practiced  In  all  Federal 
agencies  and  programs,  and  that  Federal 
spending  can  and  should  be  curtailed  and 
reduced,  I  am  convinced  the  Corps  has 
done  everything  it  could  In  this  regard 
and  is  now  operating  at  top  efficiency. 
I  have  received  Jack  Vaughn's  assur- 
ances that  he  and  his  staff  will  continue 
to  probe  for  economies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  conversation 
with  my  colleagues  in  both  Houses,  from 
the  public  pronouncements  of  praise  for 
the  Peace  Corps  so  many  have  made  on 
the  floor  of  Congress  and  elsewhere,  I 
know  that  the  large  majority  of  Mem- 
bers share  my  views.  I  hope  the  conferees 
on  this  measure  will  substantially  restore 
this  unfortunate  cut. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
not  vote  for  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill,  nor  the  conference  report,  and  I 
am  opposed  to  the  foreign  aid  appro- 
priation bill,  H.R.  13893. 

It  Is  time  for  the  American  people 
and  the  American  Congress  to  face  this 
issue  bluntly. 

Since  the  beginning  of  our  foreign  aid 
program,  following  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  our  people  have  furnished  for- 
eign govenmients  more  than  $130  bil- 
lion. Some  $48  billion  of  this  has  gone 
for  armaments.  Many  of  these  alleged 
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allies  vote  against  us  in  the  United  Na- 
tions work  against  us,  mock  us,  Insult 
us,  and  many  of  them  now  supply  our 
enemies  in  Vietnam. 

Foreign  aid  has  been  marked  by  in- 
numerable examples  of  mismanagement. 
We  have  financed  yachts  for  tyrants, 
palaces  for  petty  potentates,  airlines  for 
countries  whose  citizens  have  no  place 
to  fly.  Our  weapons  go  around  the  world, 
fostering  civil  wars  and  underpinning 
the  power  of  totalitarian  regimes.  They 
have  made  possible  wars  between  allies. 

Foreign  governments,  in  large  meas- 
ure because  of  our  aid  dollars,  have  pur- 
chased so  much  of  our  gold  that  U.S.  gold 
reser\'es  have  dropped  from  $24  billion  in 
1949  to  $13  billion  now.  In  addition,  there 
are  in  foreign  hands  $29  biUion  in  dollar 
claims  payable  in  gold— more  than  twice 
the  amount  of  gold  we  have  with  which 
to  pay  it. 

Our  national  debt  is  now  approximate- 
ly $340  billion  and  costs  us  more  than 
$15  billion  a  year  in  interest  charges.  Un- 
less our  fantastic  level  of  Gtovernment 
spending  is  checked,  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar will  sink  out  of  sight. 

We  are  well  past  the  stage  at  which 
our  resources  were  needed  to  reconstruct 
Europe  and  Japan  from  the  destruction 
of  World  War  U.  They  are  no  longer 
prostrate.  They  are  healthy,  growing,  and 
prosperous.  It  is  the  United  States  which 
is  bleeding  now— and  we  are  the  bulwark 
of  the  free  world.  If  we  go  down,  the 
whole  free  world  structure  will  come 
crashing  with  us.  And  our  national  debt 
Is  50  percent  greater  than  the  total  debt 
of  all  the  other  nations  of  the  free  world. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  first 
object  of  our  foreign  pohcy  should  be  to 
preserve  the  strength  of  our  country,  not 
to  hunt  for  new  outlets  through  which 
to  leak  our  Ufeblood. 

Yesterday,  we  voted  to  continue  the 
war  on  poverty.  I  am  glad  to  see  us  turn- 
ing our  attention  and  our  resources  to 
the  relief  of  our  own  people.  There  is 
much  wrong  with  the  administration  of 
the  war  on  poverty,  but  there  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  it  which  is  lacking  in  the  for- 
eign aid  program:  the  fact  that  the  anti- 
poverty  program  is  at  home  where  we 
can  keep  an  eye  on  it.  Foreign  aid  is  run 
through  74  capitals  around  the  world, 
each  with  its  own  bureaucracy,  each  well 
beyond  the  probing  eye  of  citizens  or 
Congress. 

We  have  passed  the  point  of  diminish- 
ing returns  in  this  program.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. We  are  faced  with  the  need  to 
reconcile  our  policies  to  our  people.  And 
I  submit  that  there  is  not  a  country  in 
the  world  which  cannot  and  will  not  see 
the  logic  of  our  taking  such  a  position. 
No  one  will  blame  us  for  taking  steps  to 
secure  the  strength  of  our  coimtry,  es- 
pecially when  they  know  that  their  very 
survival  rests  on  the  bedrock  of  Amer- 
ican strength  and  resolution. 

With  the  same  faith  and  courage  vrtth 
which  we  undertook  the  task  of  rebuild- 
ing the  free  world  more  than  20  years 
ago,  let  us  now  accept  the  fact  that  this 
job  has  been  done,  as  far  as  we  can  do  It 
without  damage  to  ourselves.  Let  us  not 
decide  the  issue  on  the  basis  of  the  con- 
tinuing needs  of  other  countries,  but 
rather  let  us  decide  this  issue  on  the 


basis  of  our  financial  ability  to  continue 
this  aid.  Let  us  vote  to  end  the  program 
now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

None  of  the  funds  made  available  because 
of  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  be  used 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  either  guaran- 
tee the  payment  of  any  obligation  hereafter 
incurred  by  any  Communist  country  (as 
defined  in  section  620(f)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended)  or  any 
agency  or  national  thereof,  in  any  other  way 
to  participate  in  the  extension  of  credit  to 
any  such  country,  agency,  or  national.  In 
connection  with  the  purchase  of  any  prod- 
uct by  such  country,  agency,  or  national, 
except  when  the  President  determines  that 
such  guarantees  would  be  in  the  national 
Interest  and  reports  each  such  determination 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate within  30  days  after  such  determination. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MB.    BROCK 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brock;  On  page 
20,  line  7,  strike  line  7  and  all  that  foUows 
through  line  10  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 
"the  Congress  determines  that  such  guaran- 
tees would  be  in  the  national  interest." 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a 
very  simple  amendment.  It  changes  the 
exception  clause  with  regard  to  Presi- 
dential determination  to  give  that  au- 
thority to  the  Congress  histead  of  the 
President.  The  reason  I  offer  the  amend- 
ment is  primarily  in  order  to  conform  to 
an  action  which  we  have  already  taken 
in  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. It  adopted  an  amendment  which  I 
offered  to  the  authorizing  legislation  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  which 
would  make  the  determination  available 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress,  and  they  were  to  report  to  the 
Congress. 

I  am  simply  asking  that  we  change  the 
Appropriation  Act  to  allow  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  make  the  deter- 
mination, that  if  an  exception  is  allowed 
to  the  furnishing  of  credits  to  a  Com- 
mimlst  nation,  the  determination  be 
made  by  the  Congress  rather  than  by 
the  administration. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  Earlier  I 
objected  to  giving  the  president  the  right 
to  determhie  whether  military  assistance 
should  go  to  Communist  countries.  I  still 
feel  that  way.  But  under  the  Constitution 
our  foreign  policies  are  the  prerogative 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
One  of  his  current  policies  is  to  build 
bridges  to  the  East.  While  I  may  not 
agree  with  that  policy  I  think  this  lan- 
guage— which  requires  a  Presidential 
determination— Is  good  language  as  it 
requires  the  President  to  take  a  second 
look  before  he  uses  the  faculties  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  further  his  for- 
eign policy. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  Is  operated 
to  provide  funds  to  promote  the  sale  of 
American  conunoditles  only.  The  Bank 
is  indeed  well  operated  under  the  ex- 
tremely able  President.  Harold  F.  Under. 
Not  only  has  the  Bank  made  a  tremen- 
dous profit  for  the  American  taxpayers, 
but  it  has  also  made  It  possible  for  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  and  businessmen  to 


earn  billions  of  dollars  in  profits  on  the 
sale  of  their  commodities  to  countries 
overseas. 

The  language  on  page  20  of  the  bill 
requires  that  each  and  ever>-  determina- 
tion by  the  President  to  extend  assistance 
to  Communist  countries  must  be  reported 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to 
the  Senate  within  30  days  after  such 
determination. 

Personally.  I  have  no  desire  to  see  the 
legislative  branch  assume  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  executive  and  administer  our 
foreign  policy.  I  am  wondering  how  ridic- 
ulous we  would  look  if  we  were  to  ask 
the  President  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
to  report  to  the  Congress  on  his  nego- 
tiations for  loans  and  then  to  let  the 
Congress  determine  that  each  such  loan 
or  guarantee  Is  In  the  national  interest. 
It  is  rather  obvious  that  if  such  a  pro- 
posal should  be  enacted,  under  our  legis- 
lative processes  it  may  require  many 
weeks  or  months  before  the  determina- 
tion would  be  approved  or  disapproved. 

In  addition  thereto,  it  would  be  usurp- 
ing the  power  of  the  executive,  and  in 
this  instance  I  do  not  consider  that  to  be 
in  the  best  interest  of  our  economy. 

I  trust  this  amendment  wUl  be  voted 
down,  and  let  us  continue  on  the  same 
basis  that  we  have  operated  in  the  past 
several  years — since  1963.  to  be  exact. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
join  with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

I  think  it  is  dangerous  to  tie  the  hands 
completely  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  our 
country. 

This  is  not  my  feeling  today.  It  is  my 
feeling  throughout  the  many  years  that 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  body,  with- 
out regard  to  the  political  affiliation  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Dur- 
ing the  8  years  of  President  Eisenhower's 
administration.  I  took  the  same  position. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  dangerous  thing  to 
do.  to  establish  a  precedent  that  we  might 
all  regret.  Without  going  unnecessarily 
into  detail,  because  I  think  we  are  all 
acquainted  with  the  basic  questions  and 
issues  Involved,  I  repeat  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  at  least  reserves  in  the 
President  under  certain  limitations  an 
exercise  of  his  judgment,  and  one  that 
should  reside  In  any  Chief  Executive  of 
our  country. 

I  say  this  without  regard  to  the  pohti- 
cal  affiliations,  because  to  me.  as  I  have 
said,  during  the  8  years  of  President 
Eisenhower's  administration,  I  never  re- 
ferred to  him  as  a  Republican,  because 
he  was  my  President — elected  as  a  Re- 
publican, it  Is  true,  but  he  was  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

The  position  I  take  today  is  one  that  I 
have  consistently  taken  without  regard 
to  political  tenor  or  political  atmosphere 
of  the  administration  in  control.  I  urge 
the  rejection  of  the  amendment. 

StrBSTilUilVE     AMENDMENT     OFFEBED     BY 
MB.     LIPSCOMB 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
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amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock  J. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mnendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lipscomb  as  a 
sub^ltute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Si-  Bh^k:  on  page  20.  line  6- P^-«  ^//^^^ 
after  the  word  "national",  and  etrike  the 
wo^  ^except  When"  and  all  of  lines  7 
through  10. 

Mr  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman  the 
nunxjse  of  this  amendment  is  to  striKe 
SKe  part  of  title  m  which  leaves  the 
Setei^tion  which  the  President  has 
toSpresent  language  for  giving  credits 
S  Communist  countries  o-^  ^omitries 
dealing  with  Communist  countries.  Un- 
der  the  present  language,  it  says,  ex- 
cept when  the  President  determines  that 
su?h  guarantees  would  be  in  the  national 
Sit  and  reports  each  such  deter- 
SSaSn  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
S?s  aSd  the  senate  within  30  days  after 
such  ^termination."  The  amendment  I 
offer,  strikes  that  language. 

in  this  Congress  we  have  had  many 
days  of  debate  over  whether  or  not  we 
should  extend  credit  to  a  country  wWch 
gives  materiel  and  Items  to  a  Communist 
country  which  is  supporting  the  Commu- 
nist effort   in  North  Vietnam. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  under 
consideration  with  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  credit  arrangements  with  the  Flat 
plant  of  Italy,  to  construct  a  plant  In  the 
soviet  union.  The  Flat  Co.  of  Italy,  It  is 
sported,  is  seeking  a  $50  miUion  loan 
from  the  Export-Import  Ban^.  If  we  pass 
this  substitute  amendment,  for  example. 
It  would  be  impossible,  in  iny  opi^jjo^ito 
go  ahead  with  the  Flat  deal  with  the  So- 

''^I^SueTe  it  is  time  that  we  came  doNvn 
to  the  fact  that  the  Export-Import  Banlc 
should  not  be  making  loans  to  countries 
dealing  with  Communist  countries  who 
are  supporting  the  Communist  effort  in 
North  Vietnam  against  our  best  interests. 
That  Is  the  reason  I  have  offered  this 
substitute  amendment  to  the  House^  It 
would  in  no  way  restrict  the  activities  of 
the  Export-import  Bank  in  worthwhile 
transactions.  I  know  and  believe  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  is  a  good  organization 
which  has  done  great  good  throughout 

the  world.  ,     .,-,       _*  t.v. 

But  I  see  no  value  In  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  dealing  with  countries  that 
deal  with  Communist  countries  which 
support  the  Communist  war  effort. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield?  _  ^, 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr  BROCK.  May  I  mquire.  Is  not  the 
thrust  of  the  amendment,  stating  no 
detennlnation  and  no  exception,  essen- 
tially what  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee recommended  in  other  sections  of  the 
bill  relating  to  the  sale  of  arms? 

Mr  LIPSCOMB.  The  whole  debate  to- 
day has  revolved  around  this  particular 
question.  The  debate  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman]  gave  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  was  just  the  reverse  of 
what  has  been  going  on  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  all  day.  Therefore,  I 
took  the  whole  issue  out  of  this  bill  by 
recommending  deleting  the  entire  section 
that  referred  to  a  Presidential  deter- 
mination. 
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Mr.  BROCK.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  an  additional  comment? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB  I  yield. 

Mr  BROCK.  I  support  the  gentleman  s 
amendment.  It  is  perfectly  acceptable 

What  we  are  saying,  with  all  respect 
to  the  leadership,  which  has  pointed  out 
that  the  President  should  have  this  au- 
thoritv,  is  that  my  point  is  he  has  already 
made 'the  determination  that  assistance 
to  the  Communist  bloc  is  in  the  national 
Interest  of  this  country.  I  happen  to  dis- 
agree Therefore.  I  beUeve  we  need  tins 
amendment.  I  beUeve  it  is  imperative 

Mr  LIPSCOMB.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee.  He  has  been  very 
active  and  effective  in  his  work  on  this 
matter.  ,,,   ..  ^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  aware 
that  under  section  620  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  there 
is  discretionary  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  this  provision  in  the  bill  ap- 
parently Impinges  upon  section  620  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961?  I  fear  the 
discretionary  authority  is  left  to  the 
President,  even  with  the  gentleman  s 
amendment.  I  want  very  much  to  sup- 
port the  gentleman's  amendment  and  I 
hope  it  wiU  not  be  nullified. 

Mr  LIPSCOMB.  I  beUeve  it  would  be 
worthwhile  that  we  adopt  the  substitute 
amendment  which  has  been  offered,  and 
we  would  be  on  the  right  track. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  JONAS.  With  reference  to  the 
comment  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  in  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  or  not.  If  a  limita- 
tion is  imposed  on  these  funds,  they  could 

not  be  used.  _„      ,         ,  ^.v,    „„„ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  substitute  amendment. 

This  language  has  been  carried  in  the 
appropriation  bill  in  identical  form  since 
December  1963.  There  have  been  no 
abuses  that  I  know  of. 

We  cross  over  this  bridge  annually, 
not  onlv  in  our  debate  on  this  floor,  but 
also  in  conference.  This  Bank  Is  operated 
solely  to  promote  the  sale  of  American 
commodities  overseas.  The  Bank  makes  a 
profit  every  year  and  in  addition  we  get 
back  badly  needed  dollars. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  lot  of  political 
mileage  in  this  proposition,  but  I  must 
face  up  to  mv  responsibility  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  committee  that  reported 
this  bill  to  the  House  for  its  considera- 
tion, and  I  urge  the  Committee  to  vote 
down  this  amendment. 

In  addition,  it  is  just  a  matter  of  weeks 
now,  in  all  probability,  before  there  will 
be  legislation  tightening  this  up,  more  or 
less.  and.  In  all  probability,  proposing  the 
adoption  of  at  least  one  of  the  amend- 
ments offered  today. 

I  trust  that  the  substitute  amendment 
will  be  voted  down,  and  I  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 


gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lip- 
scomb] for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock]. 

The  question  was  taken :  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Lipscomb)  there 
were — ayes  49,  noes  63. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Lipscomb 
and  Mr.  Passman. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  58, 
noes  78. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    BROCK 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brock:  On 
page  20.  lines  9  and  10,  strike  the  word 
"within"  and  all  that  follows  through  line  10 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "at  least  30  days 
prior  to  such  determination." 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman    yield    for    a    parliamentary 
Inquiry? 
Mr.  BROCK.  Certainly. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  have  we 
not  already  passed  that  part  of  the  bill? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  that  we 
have  not  passed  that  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Chairman. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
say  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Passman],  what  I  am  trying  to  do,  since 
the  last  amendment  was  defeated,  is  to 
at  least  give  to  the  Congress  advance 
notice  before  any  decisions  are  made. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  instead  of  in- 
forming us  after  the  fact,  inforni  us  30 
days  prior  to  making  such  a  determina- 
tion. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.   Chairman,  \A\l 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BROCK.  Certainly. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  think  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  administer  such  an 
amendment,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  BROCK.  No;  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  this  amendment.  All  they  have  to  do 
is  to  advise  the  Congress  30  days  prior 
to  making  any  such  decision. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  how  can 
they  advise  us  30  days  prior  to  the  day 
they  make  the  determination? 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  point  is,  in  response 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  I  want 
the  Congress  apprised  of  the  fact  that 
this  determination  is  going  to  be  made. 
Then,  if  there  is  any  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  membership  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  we  can  take  specific 
action  as  required  because  we  would 
have  advance  notice,  instead  of  being 
informed  after  the  fact. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  feel  that  this 
amendment  needs  any  further  discus- 
sion and,  therefore,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 
Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  prac- 
tically every  measure  we  consider  these 
days  can  be  related,  in  some  fashion,  to 
the  military,  diplomatic,  and  financial 
dilemma  we  face  in  Vietnam. 

This  was  certainly  true,  earlier  this 
week,  when  the  House  voted — and  many 
who  did  so  probably  with  misgivings — 
to  hold  the  authorization  for  the  anti- 
poverty  program  at  approximately  last 
year's  level  of  funding. 

Inten-elated  to  all  this,  of  course,  is 
that  troubling  question  of  Federal  priori- 
ties— or  national  priorities,  if  one  pre- 
fers—and there  have  been  those  who 
have  suggested,  and  not  without  reason, 
that  we  have  our  sense  of  priorities  mixed 
up  when  we  continue  to  spend  money, 
and  a  great  deal  of  money,  pursuing 
some  sort  of  "solution" — the  form  of 
which  our  leaders  are  apparently  not 
able  to  agree  upon — to  the  bloody  con- 
flict in  Vietnam,  while  so  many  of  our 
domestic  challenges  go  unfaced,  and  the 
needs  of  our  own  people  go  unmet. 

Now.  I  do  not  here  wish  to  engage  in 
any  debate,  again,  over  "guns  and  but- 
ter"— or  "guns  or  butter" — but  the  pro- 
risions  made  m  this  bill,  the  annual  ap- 
propriation bill  for  foreign  aid,  for  carry- 
ing on  that  "other  war"  in  Vietnam,  as 
we  have  come  to  think  of  It,  and  the  ex- 
tremely lucid  and  logical  comments  made 
about  this  on  yesterday  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle]  impel 
me  to  suggest,  as  he  has,  that  we  had 
better  look  to  our  priorities  in  Vietnam, 
too,  so  long  as  we  are  so  deeply  entangled 
there. 

As  for  myself,  I  have  felt  all  along— as 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam  lengthened 
and  deepened — that  this  was  still  a  war 
that,  in  the  long  run,  would  be  won  or 
lost  by  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
And  I  have,  on  numerous  occasions,  ex- 
pressed my  concern  over  the  manner  in 
which  we  have  been  "Americanizing" 
that  "other  war"  in  Vietnam — the  politi- 
cal contest  with  Vletcong — as  well  as  the 
shooting  war  which,  perhaps,  in  view  of 
the  inadequacies  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Army,  was  the  only  way  by  which 
we  had  a  chance  to  halt  the  continued 
aggression  from  the  north,  and  give  the 
people  of  the  south  their  long-awaited 
opportunity  to  set  up  a  viable  govern- 
ment of  their  own  through  which  they 
might  preser\'e  their  right  to  self- 
determination. 

But  to  also  "Americanize"  the  political 
side  of  this  conflict — no  matter  how 
pressing  the  need  to  do  so  might  seem — is 
quite  another  thing.  General  Westmore- 
land is  now,  again,  in  Washington  and 
has  been  giving  both  President  and  Con- 
gress a  rather  subdued  report  of  such 
military  progress  as  Is  being  made;  and 
there  is  even  talk  again  that,  after  a 
year  or  two,  we  might  even  begin  to  be 
able  to  reduce  our  troop  strength  in 
Vietnam — though  this  is  a  message  of 
hope  we  have  heard  before. 

However,  it  is  a  good  deal  harder  for 
anyone  in  behalf  of  the  administration 


to  point  to  any  reason  for  encourage- 
ment concerning  the  political  side  of  the 
war — and  one  only  has  to  read  through 
some  of  the  hearings  conducted  by  the 
subcommittee  that  prepared  this  bill  to 
discover  the  reasons  why.  On  September 
19 — if  you  are  looking  for  ready  refer- 
ence material  in  this  respect — the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle] 
addressed  this  committee  at  some  length 
on  this  facet  of  our  Vietnamese  prob- 
lem, including  excerpts  from  the  testi- 
mony he  had  heard  as  a  member  of  that 
subcommittee,  and  including  especially 
excerpts  of  the  various  colloquies  he  had 
had  with  Rutherford  M.  Poats,  formerly 
area  director  of  the  AID  program  in 
Vietnam  and  now  Deputy  Director  of 
AID. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  repeat 
what  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle]  set  forth,  for  it  is  there  in 
the  Record  for  anyone  to  check,  but  it 
adds  up  to  a  very  discouraging  picture 
displaying  a  lack  of  self-sufficiency,  a 
lack  of  motivation,  a  lack  of  resolve  and 
a  lack  of  commitment,  so  far,  on  the 
part  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people — 
though  this  is  surely  not  solely  the  fault 
of  these  people  who  have  been  pushed 
hither  and  yon  for  years,  with  no  gov- 
ernment and  no  leader  reallj-  to  rally 
around.  But  now,  they  have  a  duly 
elected  government  of  their  own,  in 
wiiich  they  should  have,  for  the  first 
time,  some  faith,  and  it  would  seem  to 
me  to  be  essential — if  we  are  ever  to  dig 
ourselves  out  of  this  morass — that  we 
require  of  that  new  government  the  do- 
m%  of  those  things  that  it  must  do  if 
this  rugged  experiment  at  trying  to  build 
something  Uke  democracy  in  Asia  on 
which  we  have  embarked  Is  to  possibly 
succeed. 

Those  things  that  it  must  do  are  not 
terribly  complex,  though  undoubtedly 
difficult  In  the  application.  They  involve 
such  items  as  a  meaningful  program  of 
land  reform — without  which  the  peasants 
in  the  South  Vietnamese  hinterlands  will 
never  identify  either  with  the  new  gov- 
ernment or  with  the  war;  a  program  of 
tax  reform  and  of  internal  economic  con- 
trols of  the  kind,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle]  said  yesterday, 
normally  "would  be  associated  with  a 
country  at  war  or  on  a  wartime  footing"; 
a  program  to  wipe  out  the  graft  and 
corruption  in  and  around  Saigon  that  has 
previouslj'  hampered  the  allied  war  ef- 
fort and  damaged  the  credibility  of  prior 
South  Vietnamese  governments,  as  well 
as  a  renewed  and  redirected  pacification 
program  in  which  the  South  Vietnamese, 
themselves,  must  take  the  leading  part. 
Of  course,  Mr.  Poats'  testimony  to  the 
subcommittee  was  given  some  time  ago, 
and  there  may  since  have  been  some  im- 
provement, but  at  the  time  of  the  hear- 
ings he  did  tell  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle]  that — 

We  are  stlU  increasing  the  Amerlcsn  par- 
ticipation in  what  are  normally  the  host  gov- 
ernment responsibilities. 

And  he  also  agreed,  in  effect,  with  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle] 
when  he  suggested  to  him  that,  without 
our  AID  program  to  South  Vietnam — 
which  amoimts  to  some  $550  million  in 
this  bill— the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 


ment would  likely  collapse  and,  for  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  war  would  be 
over. 

Now,  surely  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a 
discouraging  state  of  affairs,  and  I  would 
certainly  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle]  that  we  ought  to 
insist  of  the  new  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment that  it  give  us  a  commitment. — or 
give  its  own  citizens  a  commitment,  for 
it  makes  really  very  little  difference — to 
the  winning  of   this  struggle,   however 
that  term  may  be  defined,  equal  not  in 
dollars  but  in  depth  of  resolution  to  that 
already  made  by  our  own  Government, 
What  we  ask — or  what  we  should  be  ask- 
ing— is   only   such   a   commitment,   not 
an  overnight  miracle,  for  this  new  gov- 
ernment has  barely  gotten  on  its  feet 
and  no  one  can  now  expect  too  much  of 
it  in  the  way  of  deeds.  Perhaps  we  al- 
ready have  some  such  commitment  but, 
if  so.  the  President   has  not  made  it 
known  to  us;   and  if  there  is  one,  for 
there  are  some  small  signs  of  Improve- 
ment, then  I  think  the  President  should 
tell  us  about  it  as  best  he  can  in  view  of 
the   diplomatic    problems   involved,   for 
there  are  more  and  more  Americans,  I 
feel  sure,  who  are  beginning  to  feel  that 
if  the  South  Vietnamese  Government  and 
people  lack  the  wherewithal  In  will  and 
resolution  to  see  this  thing  through,  then 
indeed,  we  ought  to  immediately  reex- 
amine  our  own  commitment  to  them 
for — at  least  on  the  civil  side — this  Is 
still  their  war  and  they  have  to  win  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this  to  be  a 
matter  of  utmost  priority  in  connection 
with  our  effort  in  Vietnam,  and  I  would 
suggest  t-o  those  who  are  critical  of  the 
course  the  President  has  been  following 
that  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  this  facet  of  our  over- 
all problem  rather  than  to  that  well- 
worn  debate  over  whether  to  borrb  or  not 
to  bomb,  which,  to  my  way  of  thinking 
at  this  point,  is  not  a  question  that  has 
much  to  do  with  how  we  come  out  of  this 
dilemma,  or  even  with  how  soon  we  could 
begin  to  have  hope  of  doing  so. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
year  1.  the  world's  population  was  250 
million.  In  1630.  it  had  increased  to  500 
million.  In  1830,  it  had  increased  to  1 
billion.  In  1930,  it  had  increased  to  2 
billion.  In  1960,  the  population  was  3 
billion.  In  1975,  it  is  estimated  to  be  and 
it  will  be  4  billion.  In  1984,  5  billion,  and 
in  1993,  6  billion. 

In  the  year  2,000,  It  will  be  7  billion.  Be- 
tween now— 1967 — and  the  year  2.000, 
there  will  be  7  billion  babies  bom  in  the 
world,  it  is  estimated  by  the  Population 
Council.  Of  this  7  billion,  one-half  of 
this  number  of  children  will  be  un- 
wanted. 

Do  we  today  wish  to  cut  our  Technical 
Assistance  Act  from  $210  million  to  $180 
million,  when  the  $30  million  would  help 
so  much  in  population  control.  It  is  pos- 
sible by  improvements  in  agriculture 
and    our   population    growth    that    the 
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world  can  support  5  billion  people  by  the 
year  2000.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  that 
it  can  support  7  billion  people. 

I  ask  today  that  the  $30  million  which 
has  been  struck  from  the  budget  re- 
quest be  restored  in  order  that  the  world 
may  provide  something  near  adequate 
food  for  the  youngsters  to  be  born  in 
the  33  years  between  now  and  the  year 
2000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  regret  that  I  will  be  unable  to  sup- 
port the  foreign  assistance  program  pre- 
sented to  us  today  in  the  form  of  H.R. 
13893,  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Bill  of  1968. 
Because  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
United  States  ha.'  an  obligation  to  con- 
tribute to  the  economic  development  of 
other  nations  requiring  assistance,  it  is 
necessary  that  I  justify  my  negative  vote 
on  this  bill  to  my  colleague  in  this  House 
and  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

There  will  be  many  others  voting 
against  this  bill,  many  or  most  for  mo- 
tives that  I  do  not  share.  There  will  be 
some  v.-ho  do  not  feel  that  this  country 
has  an  obligation  to  help  the  poor  na- 
tions of  the  world.  I  do  not  share  this 
view.  Some  will  vote  against  the  bill  be- 
cause they  feel  v.e  cannot  afford  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  other  nations  while 
we  are  at  war  in  Vietnam  and  face  a 
budget  deficit  approaching  S30  billion.  I 
do  not  share  this  view.  Some  will  vote 
against  the  bill  because  they  feel  that  it 
is  insufficient,  or  contains  policy  restric- 
tions they  oppose.  I  am  sympathetic  to 
their  concern,  but  that  alone  would  not 
cause  my  opposition. 

Why,  then,  do  I  oppose  the  bill?  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  oppose  this  bill  because  it  is 
not  now.  and  has  not  been  for  many 
years,  a  foreign  assistance  bill.  It  is,  in- 
stead, a  U.S.  military  and  economic  pol- 
icy assistance  bill — dressed  up  with  a 
few,  and  very  few,  trimmings  of  eco- 
nomic aid  to  the  poor  nations  of  the 
world.  And  as  it  has  become  less  and  less 
a  program  of  assistance  to  the  under- 
developed world,  the  U.S.  policies  which 
it  actually  does  assist  have  become  more 
and  more  policies  which  I  cannot  sup- 
port. 

Let  us  examine  the  $2,196,555,000  pro- 
posed in  title  I  of  this  bill  as  foreign  as- 
sistance. The  largest  amount,  totaling 
$978,255,000  is  composed  of  military  as- 
sslstance.  $365,000,000;  supporting  as- 
sistance, $600,000,000:  contingency, 
$10,000,000;  and  State  Department  ad- 
ministrative expense  for  military  pro- 
grams. $3,255,000.  All  military  assistance 
to  Vietnam,  Thailand,  Laos,  and  NATO 
have  been  previously  taken  out  of  the 
bill  and  put  Into  DOD  appropriations.  To 
have  left  them  In  would  have  been  to 
make  patently  clear  to  all  that  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  is.  primarily,  a  vehicle  of 
U.S.  military  policy.  The  amount  that 
remains  Is  there  essentially  to  attract 
the  votes  of  those  who  do  not  believe  in 
foreign  aid  but  who  wlU  support  to  the 
hilt  anything  that  enhances  our  military 
role  around  the  world.  The  supporting 
assistance  item,  which  the  naive  might 


consider  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  re- 
cipient country,  is  actually  a  device  to 
lessen  our  own  admitted  overseas  mili- 
tary expenses.  It  is  defined  quite  clearly 
on  page  15  of  the  report — Report  No.  891, 
November  6,  1967 — as: 

Finances  programs  In  nations  where  the 
United  States  has  Immediate  foreign  policy 
Interests.  It  is  provided  primarily  to  build 
the  defensive  strength  of  less  developed  na- 
tions threatened  by  Communist  expansion 
and  to  avert  dangerous  economic  and  politi- 
cal instability  in  sensitive  areas. 

This  can  be  read  as  "provides  eco- 
nomic help  in  maintaining  the  armies  of 
friendly  uiilitary  dictatorships."  Two- 
thii'ds  or  more  of  this  money  goes  to 
Vietnam.  Since  most  of  the  underdevel- 
oped countries  friendly  to  us  cannot  sup- 
port the  kind  of  military  forces  we  en- 
courage them  to  maintain,  we  not  only 
have  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  military, 
but  the  supporting  infrastructure  of 
ports,  highways,  airfields,  communica- 
tions, munitions  works,  et  cetera,  upon 
which  the  military  forces  depend  for  ef- 
fectiveness in  time  of  need.  Our  need.  I 
must  say.  rather  than  their  need.  If  this 
kind  of  work  is  done  in  an  area  such  as 
the  Ryukyus.  the  United  States  considers 
it  as  a  regular  DOD  expense.  If  we  do  it 
in  Thailand,  or  other  similar  situations, 
we  call  it  "foreign  assistance."  Such  hy- 
pocrisy in  the  name  of  foreign  aid  I  most 
utterly  reject. 

The  next  largest  amoimt  is  the  cate- 
gory   of    "Development    Loans,"    which 
amount     to     $770,000,000.     These     are 
loans  "which  enable  recipients  to  import 
U.S.  goods  and  services  essential  to  de- 
velopment which  they  cannot  buy  with 
their   own   scarce   foreign   exchange" — 
page  17,  Report  No.  891.  In  other  words, 
these  loans  are  to  create  markets  for  U.S. 
business — markets     which     would     not 
otherwise  be  available.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, and  the  U.S.  taxpayer,  are  creating 
captive  markets  for  U.S.  business,  and  in 
so   doing   are   creating   conditions   ulti- 
mately harmful  both  to  this  country  and 
the  recipient  nation.  The  U.S.   will  be 
hanned  when  it  awakes  to  the  realiza- 
tion  that   captive   markets,   bought   by 
taxpayer  dollars,  are  not  a  firm  or  help- 
ful base  on  which  to  build  economic  rela- 
tions  with    the    underdeveloped    world. 
The  naive,  or  the  cunning,  who  believe 
that  our  foreign  assistance  can  or  should 
be  justified  by  the  friends  it  buys  us.  will 
be  rudely  shocked  that  this  large  item 
of  development  loans  turns  out  not  to 
buy   friendship  but   probably   to  create 
frustration  and  antagonism  in  the  recipi- 
ents. There  are  already  poor  coimtries 
of  the  world  which  are  obligated  to  pay 
in  interest  on  various  types  of  develop- 
ment loans  amounts  approaching  the  di- 
rect economic  assistance  which  they  re- 
ceive from  the  rich  nations.  This  means 
they  are  approaching  a  condition  of  net 
outflow  of  foreign  exchange  in  spite  of 
their  drastic  need  of  a  large  net  inflow. 
And  as  we  continue  with  the  development 
loan  program  this  situation  will  get  pro- 
gressively worse.  The  poor  countries  can 
only  afford  to  borrow  money  if  they  are 
in  a  position  of  rapidly  increasing  their 
GNP  per  capita.  Practically  none  of  them 
are.  The  loans  become  therefore  a  nar- 
cotic which  will  produce  the  Illusion  of 


progress  for  a  time,  but  not  the  reality. 
When  the  crisis  comes  they  will,  of  neces- 
sity, be  forced  to  repudiate  their  loans, 
thus  placing  great  strains  on  their  po- 
Utical  and  economic  relations  with  the 
rich  nations.  Development  loans,  except 
under  the  most  unusual  conditions,  con- 
stitute a  form  of  U.S.  economic  imperial- 
ism which,  in  the  near  future  will  come 
to  acquire  the  same  odium  in  the  under- 
developed world  as  the  old  fashioned 
brand  of  pohtical  and  military  imperial- 
ism. And  the  differences  are  not  as  large 
as  might  appear  on  the  surface. 

What  now  remains  of  our  munificient 
foreign  assistance  program?  Basically 
only  the  funds  for  technical  cooperation, 
development  grants,  and  contributions  to 
international  organizations,  plus  a  few 
incidentals.  These  add  up  to  $443,300,000 
or  about  20  percent  of  the  total.  Although 
I  have  many  criticisms  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  particular  funds,  and  of 
the  heavyhanded  way  they  are  used 
as  a  tool  of  bankrupt  foreign  policy 
stands,  I  could  be  persuaded  to  support 
this  expenditure.  But  when  tiiis  20  per- 
cent has  to  be  taken  along  with  an  80 
percent  which  I  cannot  support,  I  can  no 
longer  close  my  eyes,  hold  my  nose,  and 
vote  "aye." 

What  alternatives  to  foreign  assist- 
ance exist  as  a  means  of  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  the  underdeveloped  world?  The 
first  that  I  would  suggest  is  a  drastic  cur- 
tailment of  military  expenditures  in  all 
poor  countries.  I  would  hope  that  the  rich 
countries  would  set  the  example,  but  this 
is  obviously  unrealistic.  Such  expendi- 
tures take  today  about  5  percent  of  their 
gross  national  product,  and  is  on  the 
increase  as  world  conditions  become  less 
stable.   This   figure,   if   applied   instead 
to   economic    development,   would  pro- 
vide almost  precisely  the  amount  which  I 
have  mentioned  in  other  speeches  as  re- 
quired   to    provide    hope    of    economic 
progress  sufficient  to  dampen  the  other- 
wise inevitable  fires  of  violent  revolu- 
tion. Such  a  course  can  be  achieved  only 
if  the  rich  nations  cease  to  use  the  poor 
nations  as  proxies  in  the  cold  war,  as 
we  are  doing  in  Vietnam,  and  many  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Such  a  course  requires 
a  commitment  to  international  peace- 
keeping, strengthening  of  the  U.N.  and 
the  encouragement  of  gradual  regional 
neutralization,  with  great  power  guaran- 
tees. I  have  referred  to  this  in  other  re- 
marks as  establishing  "Zkjnes  of  Peace" 
around  the  world.  A  second  alternative  to 
foreign  assistance  is  the  simple  one  of 
establishing  firm  and  adequate  interna- 
tional price  levels  for  the  raw  materials 
and  food  products  which  constitute  the 
basic  exports  of  the  poor  nations.  A  10- 
percent  increase  in  the  market  price  of 
the  commodities  exported  by  the  under- 
developed world  would  have  added  $30 
billion  to  their  economies  in  the  last  10 
years,  more  than  they  have  received  from 
the  United  States  and  other  foreign  aid. 
This  should  be  coupled  with  the  removal 
of  all  artificial  restrictions  on  the  foreign 
trade  of  these  nations.  It  has  been  gen- 
erally true  that  market  fluctuations  in 
basic  commodities  have  more  than  offset 
U.S.  foreign  assistance  to  many  Latin 
American  countries,  and  similar  condi- 
tions prevail  around  the  world.  Correct- 
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ine  these  conditions  would  supply  the 
foreign  exchange  necessary  for  economic 
development  in  many  or  most  poor  coun- 
tries and  would  do  so  in  a  way  that 
would  create  pride  and  self-sufficiency- 
vital   ingredients    in    the    development 

^Thave  reached  the  pessimistic  con- 
clusion that  today  the  worid  is  racing 
on  a  treadmill  and  each  year  falling  fur- 
ther behind.  Until  we  break  lose  from 
that  treadmill,  we  face  only  worsenmg 
conditions  and  further  tragedy.  Our 
knee-jerk  reaction  to  the  cUches  of  the 
cold  war  are  hastening  the  time  of  dis- 
aster Our  increasing  corruption  of  the 
foreign  assistance  concept  has  the  same 

For  the  most  fundmental  of  all  reasons, 
the  survival  of  the  human  race,  we  must 
change  our  course.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
begin  now. 

Mr  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  through- 
out the  7  years  I  have  spoken  out  and 
voted  against  both  the  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization and  the  foreign  aid  appro- 
priation bills.  I  have  done  so  because  I 
concluded  years  ago,  even  before  I  came 
to  Congress,  that  our  Nation,  even  though 
it  is  the  wealthiest  and  most  prosperous 
nation  in  the  history  of  civilization,  could 
not  financially  afford  such  an  expensive 
and  burdensome  program.  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  foreign  aid  as  such.  I  believe 
there  are  innumerable  instances  where 
expenditures  can  well  be  made  in  the 
field  of  foreign  aid.  But  the  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  such  an  expenditure 
should  be  made  should  be  based  solely 
on  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  not  believed  that  a  nation 
mth  the  huge  national  debt  we  have 
carried  for  the  past  two  decides  and  the 
repeated  annual  deficits  could  afford 
such  expenditures.  My  voice  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  measure  might  be  weary  but 
I  still  believe  my  position  is  correct.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Marshall  plan  the 
returns  of  the  foreign  aid  program  have 
not  justified  and  are  not  now  justifying 
the  costs. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  is 
to  be  commended  for  the  reductions  that 
it  has  made  this  year  In  the  program. 
These  reductions  were  dictated  by  the 
very  serious  financial  situation  now  con- 
fronting us.  The  reductions,  I  submit, 
are  still  too  small.  How  can  we  justify  to 
the  American  people  grants  of  almost  $5 
million  to  four  colleges  and  institutes  in 
a  foreign  nation  as  shown  on  page  13  of 
the  report?  There  is  not  a  Member  of 
this  body  who  does  not  have  a  college 
in  his  district  not  in  serious  need  of  ad- 
ditional funds  to  administer  its  educa- 
tional programs.  How  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers have  obtained  that  kind  of  grants 
for  their  ovm  private  and  public  colleges? 
The  truth  is  they  haven't  even  endeav- 
ored to  satisfy  these  needs.  There  is  no 
program  authorizing  such  grants.  Then, 
we  also  have  the  provision  authorizing 
AID  to  pay  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  surveys  to  evaluate  investment  oppor- 
tunities in  less  developed  countries.  These 
are  just  a  few  of  the  excesses  in  which 
this  Nation  can  not  afford  to  indulge. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  again  vote 
against  this  appropriation.  Our  national 
debt  of  $340  billion,  our  anticipated  def- 


icit this  year  of  almost  $30  billion,  and 
our  very  serious  balance-of-payments 
deficit  which  is  severely  aggravated  by 
this  measure  leave  me  no  other  choice. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, before  we  finish  our  Consideration 
of  this  bill,  I  would  like  to  make  note  of 
one  item  which  has  been  deleted,  the 
$714,000  for  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
program.  It  is  my  hope  that  some  provi- 
sion can  be  made  to  keep  this  highly 
successful  program  in  operation. 

Thirty-three  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  paired  with  34  areas  of  16 
Latin  American  countries  to  form  the 
Partners  of  the  Alhance  program.  For 
example,  we  now  have  some  14  U.S. 
States  working  on  a  State-for-State  basis 
in  Brazil  alone.  For  example,  the  State 
of  Missouri  is  working  with  the  state  of 
Para,  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey  is 
working  with  Alagoas.  Three  of  our 
States — North  Carolina,  Arkansas,  and 
Utah— are  working  in  Bolivia.  The 
total  of  nonadministrative  Government 
money  into  this  program  over  the  past  3 
years  has  been  $409,000  for  transporta- 
tion of  people.  As  of  last  April  the  value 
of  assistance  from  the  private  sector  to 
Latin  America  has  totaled  S7.3  million. 
This  means  a  cost-to-benefit  ratio  of  1  to 
17.  This  is  a  hard  value  figure  and  does 
not  refiect  the  intangible  benefits  of 
people  working  with  people. 

Vv'e  are  sending  at  no  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  form  of  contracts,  experts 
and  or  technicians  in  the  fields  of  agri- 
culture, business,  industry,  education, 
and  public  health.  Our  partner  States 
send  these  experts  to  their  corresponding 
partner  areas  for  the  cost  of  only  a  tour- 
ist round-trip  ticket  and  per  diem  ex- 
penses for  these  volunteers.  The  $714,000 
deleted  by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
was  to  have  been  used  for  moving  people 
with  particular  talents  to  aid  in  the  proc- 
ess of  development  in  Latin  America.  The 
program  thus  far  has  done  more  with  less 
money  than  any  other  U.S.  overseas 
program. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  sun- 
dry amendments,  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to 
and  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price,  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  13893)  making  appro- 
priations for  Foreign  Assistance  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses,  had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  sundry  amend- 
ments, with  the  recommendation  that 
the  amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that 
the  bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 


manded on  any  amendment?  If  not,  the 
Chau-  will  put  them  en  gross. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKLER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION   TO   KBCOMMrr 

Mr.  BOW,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bow  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  (HJi. 
13893)   to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  nays  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
^•ere — yeas  135,  nays  177,  not  voting  120. 
as  follows: 


Abernethy 

Adair 

Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Baring 
Battln 
Bennett 
Betts 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 

Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
DaViS.  Ga. 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Duncan 
Fisher 
Flynt 

Fulton,  Pa. 
Gardner 
Gathings 
Gettys 
GoodUng 


[Roll  No.  394] 

TEAS— 135 

Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Henderson 
Hosmer 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 

Ichord 
Jarman 

Jonas 

King.  NY 

Kleppe 

Kornegay 

Kuvkendall 

Kyi 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La 

Lukens 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McMillan 

Marsh 

MeskiU 

MiUer,  Ohio 

Minshall 

Mlze 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Morris,  N 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Konskl 


Mex 


Olsen 

Pettis 

Poage 

PofT 

Pool 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Quillen 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Relfel 

Remecke 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scott 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  N.T. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stubblefleld 

TiUcott 

Taylor 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Tuck 

V/ander  Jagt 

VV  ampler 

Watson 

Watts 

V^'halley 

Whitten 

Winn 

Wvatt 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zwach 
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Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton.  CalU. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 
CahlU 
Casey 
Cohelaa 
Conte 
Corbett 
German 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Doriohue 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fallon 

Faecell 

Felghan 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Ford. 
William  D. 

Fraser 

FreUnghuysen 

Frledel 

Gallflanakls 

Garmatz 


NAYS— 177 

Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gude 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hathaway 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Helstoskl 
HoUfleld 
Holland 
Horton 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Keith 
Kellv 

King.  Calif. 
Kupferman 
Kvros 
Leu-gett 
Llovd 
Long,  Md. 
McCarthy 
McDade 
McFall 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
,  Mallllard 
Mathlas,  Calif. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Miller,  Callt 
Minlsh 
Mink 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morse,  Mass. 
Morton 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Nedzl 
Nix 
O'Hara,  m. 


O'Hara,  Mich. 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
ONeiU.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Plrnle 

Price,  HI. 

Qule 

Railsback 

Rees 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

Scheuer 

Schweiker 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tunney 

UUman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanlk 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Whalen 

White 

Widnall 

Wolff 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING— 120 


Abbltt 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson,  111. 

Ai:d-.-e'.vs,  Ala. 

Annunzlo 

.trends 

.^spinall 

Bates 

Belcher 

Bell 

Berry 

Bevill 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhill.  N.C. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Button 

Carey 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clawson, 

Conyers 

Cowger 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Denney 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Dlngell 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Esbleman 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Farbsteln 

Plndley 

Flno 


.Del 


Fountain 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Gilbert 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Gurney 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Howard 

Hull 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kee 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Laird 

Landrum 

McClory 

McEwen 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

MacGregor 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Meeds 

Michel 

MlUs 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Pike 


Pollock 

Puclnskl 

Furcell 

Reld.  ni. 

Resnlck 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rivers 

Rodino 

Roiiers.  Fla. 

Rostenkowskl 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Schadeberg 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Slack 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tiernan 

Udall 

Utt 

Walker 

Watklns 

Whltener 

Wiggins 

Williams.  Miss. 

Williams,  Pa. 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUson, 
Charles  H. 

Wright 

%Vydler 

Zlon 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. ,  „ 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 

pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Klr- 
wan against. 

Mr.  Everett  for,  with  Mr.  St.  Onge  against. 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  for,  with  Mr. 
Annunzlo  against. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  for,  with  Mr.  As- 
plnall  against. 

Mr  Hull  for.  with  Mr.  Hicks  against. 
Mr.  Fountain  for.  with  Mr.  Celler  against. 
Mr.  Walker  for.  with  Mr.  Addabbo  against. 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  for.  with  Mr.  Gilbert 
against. 

Mr  Rivers  for.  with  Mr.  Purcell  against. 
Mr.  BevUl  for,  with  Mr.  Rodino  against. 
Mr.  Whltener  for,  with  Mr.  Meeds  against. 
Mr  Staggers  for,  with  Mr.  Slack  against. 
Mrs.  Reld  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr.  Tiernan 
against. 

Mr  Michel  for,  with  Mr.  Ryan  against. 
Mr.    Watklns    for,    with    Mr.    Kluczynskl 
against. 

Mr.  Zlon  for,  with  Mr.  Arends  against. 
Mr.  Devlne  for,  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Mary- 
land against. 

Mr.    Wiggins    for,    with    Mr.    Schneebell 
against. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Taft  against. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr.  Pol- 
lock against. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  for,  with  Mr.  Broom- 
field  against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  for,  with  Mr.  Button 
against. 

Mr.  Harrison  for,  with  Mr.  Bell  against. 
Mr.  Broyhill   of  North  Carolina  for.  with 
Mr.  Schwengel  against. 

Mr.  Martin  for,  with  Mr.  Adams  against. 
Mr.    Chamberlain    for,    with    Mr.    Carey 
against. 

Mr.  Clancy  for,  with  Mr.  Dawson  against. 
Mr  Belcher  for,  with  Mr.  Dlngell  against. 
Mr.     Berry     for,     with     Mr.     Edmondson 
against. 
Mr.  Cowger  for,  with  Mr.  Farbsteln  against. 
Mr.  Flno  for,  with  Mr.  Gallagher  against. 
Mr.  Gurney  for,  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon 
against.  „ 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  for,  with  Mr.  Gray 
against. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  for.  with  Mr.  Hanna 
against. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin  for,  with  Mrs.  Han- 
sen of  Washington  against. 

Mr.  Stuckey  for,  with  Mr.  Bates  against. 
Mr.  Abbltt  for,  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Mas- 
sachusetts against. 

Mr.  Conyers  for,  with  Mr.  Tenzer  against. 
Mr.  Fuqua  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey,  against. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  against. 
Mr.  Willis  for,  with  Mr.  Morgan  against. 
Mr.  Shipley  for.  with  Mr.  Hawkins  against. 
Mr.    Del    Clawson    for,    with    Mr.    Wright 
against. 

Mr.  Derwlnskl  for,  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son against. 

Mr.  Mosher  for,  with  Mr.  Puclnskl  against. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama  for,  with  Mr.  Ros- 
tenkowskl against. 

Mr.  Eshleman  for,  with  Mr.  Pike  against. 
Mr.  Findley  for,  with  Mr.  Clark  against. 
Mr.   Schadeberg   for,   with   Mr.   Fulton   of 
Tennessee  against. 

Mr.    Bob    Wilson    for,    with    Mr.    Herlong 
against. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin  for,  with  Mr. 
Howard  against. 

Mr.  McClory  for,  with  Mr.  Hardy  against. 
Mr.  McEwen  for,  with  Mr.  Hays  against. 
Mr.  Utt  for,  with  Mr.  Kee  against. 
Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  for.  with  Mr. 
Resnlck  against. 


Mr.  Mills  for,  with  Mr.  Udall  against. 

Mr,  Stephens  for,  with  Mr.  Wydler  against. 

Mrs.  BOLTON  and  Mr.  SISK  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  HOSMER  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  167.  nays  143.  answered 
"present"  2,  not  voting  120.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  395 j 
YEAS— 167 
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Albert 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Burke,  Ma.ss. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
BjTnes.  Wis. 
Cabell 
CahUl 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Dow 

Downing 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Elsch 

Evans.  Colo. 
Fallon 
Fascell 
Felghan 
Flood 

Ford.  Gerald  R 
Ford, 

WlUlam  D. 
Fraser 

FreUnghuysen 
Frledel 
Pulton,  Pa. 


Garmatz 

Glaimo 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gude 

Halpem 

Ha.Tiilton 

Hanley 

Hathaway 

He'.:ert 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Helstofkl 

Holifleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Howard 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

Kupferman 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McFall 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Miller.  Calif. 

MliUsh 

Mink 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 


Ncizi 

Nix 

O'Hara,  111. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Plrnle 

Price,  III, 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Rees 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Riesle 

Robison 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 
Roybal 
St  Germain 

Scheuer 

Schweiker 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stafford 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Teague,  CaUf. 

Teague,  Tex, 

Tunney 

Dllman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Vlgortto 

Waldle 

Whalen 

White 

Widnall 

Wolff 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 


Abemethy 
Adair 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Baring 
Batttn 
Bennett 
Betts 
Blackburn 

Blanton 

Bow 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burleson 

Burton,  Utah 
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Bush 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Cleveland 

Colmer 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Edwards,  La. 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Foley 

Oallflanakls 

Gardner 


Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Goodllng 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Henderson 
Hosmer 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchlneon 
Ichord 
Jarm.an 
Jonas 


Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 
King,  N.Y. 
Kleppe 
Komegay 
Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

MeClure 

McCuUoch 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McMillan 
Marsh 
May 
MeskiU 
Miller,  Ohio 
MlnshaU 
Mlze 

Montgomery 
Moore 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 


Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Pettis 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

QuUlen 

RandaU 

Rarlck 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Roberts 

Roth 

Boudebush 

Roush 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Scherle 

Scott 


Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stubblefleld 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Tuck 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

Whltten 

Winn 

Wyatt 

WyUe 

Wyman 

Zwach 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 2 


CoUier 


Rumsfeld 
NOT  VOTING- 

Parbsteln 

Findley 

Flno 

Fountain 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Gilbert 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gurney 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Hull 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kee 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Laird 

Landrum 

McCIorv- 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Martin 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Meeds 
Michel 
Mills 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Pike 


Abbltt 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson,  Bl. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Aeplnall 
Bates 
Belcher 
Bell 
Berry 
Bevlll 

Broomfleld 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Button 
Carey 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Conyers 
Gorman 
Cowger 
Davis,  Wis, 
Dawson 
de  la  Oarza 
Denney 
Derwinski 
Devlne 
Dlngell 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Ala. 
E-'hlecTLan 
Everett 
Evlns,  Tenn. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  for,  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld 
against. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  for.  ■with  Mr.  Collier  against. 

Mr.  Klrwan  for,  with  Mr.  Evlns  of  Ten- 
nessee acalnst. 

Mr.  StT  Onge  for,  with  Mr.  Everett  against. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  for.  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Asplnall  for.  with  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Alabama  against. 

Mr.  Hicks  for,  with  Mr.  Hull  against. 

Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Mr.  Fountain  against. 

Mr.  Addabbo  for,  with  Mr.  Walker  against. 

Mr,  Gilbert  for.  with  Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois 
against. 

Mr.  Purcell  for,  with  Mr.  Michel  against. 

Mr.  Rodino  for,  with  Mr.  Watklns  against. 

Mr.  Meeds  for,  with  Mr.  Zion  against. 

Mr.  Slack  for,  with  Mr.  Devlne  against. 

Mr.  Tiernan  for,  with  Mr.  Wiggins  against. 

Mr.  Ryan  for,  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Penn- 
sylvania against. 
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Pollock 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Reld.  111. 

Resnlck 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rostenkowskl 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Schadeberg 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Slack 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tiernan 

Udall 

Utt 

Walker 

Watklns 

Whltener 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Miss. 

Williams,  Pa. 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wydler 
Zlon 


Mr.  Kluczynskl  for,  with  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho  against. 

Mr.  Arends  for,  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida 
against. 

Mr.   Mathlas   of   Maryland   for,   with   Mr. 
Rivers  against. 

Mr.  Schneebell  for,  with  Mr.  BeviU  against. 
Mr.  Taft  for,  with  Mr.  'Whltener  against. 
Mr.  Pollock  for,  •with  Mr.  SUggers  against. 
Mr.    Broomfleld    for,    with    Mr.    Harrison 
against. 

Mr.  Button  for,  with  Mr.  BroyhUl  of  North 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Bell  for,  -with  Mr.  Martin  against. 

Mr.  Schwengel  for,  with  Mr.  Chamberlain 
against. 

Mr.  Adams  for,  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illi- 
nois against. 

Mr.  Halleck  for.  with  Mr.  Cowger  against. 

Mr.  Bates  for,  with  Mr.  Clancy  against. 

Mrs.   Heckler   of   Massachusetts   for.   with 
Mr.  Belcher  against. 

Mr.  Carey  for,  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona 
against. 

Mr.  Dawson  for,  with  Mr.  Flno  against. 

Mr.  Dlngell  for,  with  Mr.  Berry  against. 

Mr.    Edmondson    for,    with    Mr.    Gurney 
against. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  for.  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Flor- 
ida against. 

Mr.  Wydler  for.  •with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio 
against. 

Mr.  MacGregor  for,  •with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wis- 
consin against. 

Mr.  Tenzer  for,  with  Mr.  Stuckey  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  Mr. 
Abbltt  against. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  for,  •with 
Mr.  Conyers  against. 

Mr.  Morgan  for,  with  Mr.  Fuqua  against. 

Mr.  Wright  for.  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania against. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  WliUs 
against. 

Mr.  Hawkins  for,  with  Mr.  Shipley  against. 

Mr.  Pike  for,  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson  against. 

Mr.  Clark  for,  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl  against. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr. 
Mosher  against. 

Mr.  Herlons  lor.  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama against. 

Mr.  Hardy  for,  with  Mr.  Eshleman  against. 

Mr.  Hays'  for,  with  Mr.  Findley  against. 

Mr.  Kee  for,  with  Mr.  Schadeberg  against. 

Mr.  Udall  for,  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson  against. 

Mr.  Gallagher  for,  with  Mr.  Thomson  of 
Wisconsin  against. 

Mr.  Resnlck  for,  with  Mr.  McClory  against. 

Mr.  Hanna  for,  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  for,  with  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Mississippi  against. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  for.  with  Mr. 
Mills  against. 

Mr.  Springer  for,  with  Mr.  Stephens 
against. 

Mr.  Corman  for.  with  Mr.  de  la  Garza 
against. 

Mr.  Laird  for,  with  Mr.  Denney  against. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  PuciNSKil.  If  he  had  been 
present  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi].  If  he  had 
been  present  he  would  have  voted  "yea." 
I  voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PASSMAN.   Mr.   Speaker,  I   ask 
unanimous   consent   that   all   Members 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OF  NOVEMBER  20 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader 
the  program  for  the  remainder  of  this 
week  and  the  agenda  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  remaining  program  for 
the  week  is  the  consideration  of  the  rule 
on  H.R.  8.  The  consideration  of  the  bill 
itself,  if  the  rule  is  adopted,  will  go  over 
to  a  later  date. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  was  my  un- 
derstanding that  there  may  be  a  confer- 
ence report  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  on  some  bill.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Philbin]  did  speak 
to  me  about  one. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  might  state 
that  there  have  been  scheduled  a  couple 
of  unanimous-consent  matters,  one  with 
respect  to  Senate  amendments  and  the 
other  one  on  a  matter  to  go  to  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ad- 
dress my  question  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  the  majority 
leader.  Is  there  great  urgency  for  the 
consideration  of  this  rule  to  be  considered 
at  5:35  o'clock  on  Friday  night? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  matter  is  one  of 
high  privilege.  It  has  been  worked  out 
with  the  leadership  on  both  sides,  and 
if  the  rule  is  adopted,  we  can  put  over 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  until  after 
the  Thanksgiving  holidays. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  This  is  something 
you  feel  is  of  high  urgency  that  must  be 
taken  up  now? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  has  been  programed, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  privilege.  I  sliould 
say  the  consideration  of  the  rule  is  in 
order  at  this  time  and  it  has  been  on 
the  program. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  fair- 
ness to  all  concerned,  I  think  this  situa- 
tion should  be  understood.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  some  time  ago  served  notice  that 
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he  was  going  to  caU  up  the  rule  under 
the  rules  of  the  House.  The  reason  that 
tlie  matter  is  being  considered  now— and 
I  have  his  permission  so  to  state— is  that 
he  is  insisting  on  his  right  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  call  up 

the  rule.  .    ^  ., 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  appreciate  what  the 
gentleman  has  said,  because  it  is  an  exact 
statement  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi [Mr.  COLMERl. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  stated  the  facts 
correctly.  This  bill  has  been  reported 
out  of  the  committee  for  months.  It 
passed  this  House  by  a  vote  of  about  5 
to  1  last  year  and  no  action  was  taken 
thereon.  It  has  been  hanging  fire  here, 
and  I  did  exercise  my  privilege  as  a 
Member  of  this  House  under  the  rules 
of  the  House  by  serving  notice  some 
weeks  ago  that  if  it  were  not  programed. 
I  would  exercise  the  privilege  of  calUng 

it  up. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  will  yield  further, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
for  his  comments. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  i  inquire  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  as  to  the  pro- 
gram for  next  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  will  yield,  the 
program  for  next  week  is  as  follows: 

For  Monday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  we  have  for  the  consideration  of 
the  House  eight  suspensions  and  11  Dis- 
trict bills  which  are  as  follows: 

H.R.  13933,  to  authorize  modifications 
in  the  Interstate  System ; 

H.R.  8376,  to  provide  that  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  Eastern  District  of 
New  York  shall  be  held  at  Brooklyn  and 
Mineola,N.Y.; 

H  R  12010,  to  grant  the  consent  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Wheeling  Creek 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention District  compact; 

H.R.  9063,  to  amend  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949: 

S.  1003.  to  amend  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act; 

H.R.  11527,  to  release  conditions  In  a 
deed  convening  land  to  the  University 
of  Maine; 

H.R.  13489,  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act; 

H.R.  13273,  to  amend  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development 
Act  of  1966; 

H.R.  6647,  to  authorize  inspection  of 
foreign-registered  motor  vehicles  in  the 
District  of  Columbia; 

H.R.  9606,  to  exempt  from  taxation 
property  of  the  National  Society  of  the 
Colonial  Dames  of  America; 

H.R.  12019,  to  exempt  from  taxation 
property  of  the  B'nai  B'rith  Henry  Mon- 
sky  Foundation ; 

H.R.  10337,  to  amend  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Minimum  Wage  Act: 

H.R.  13401,  to  amend  Chanceries  Act 
to  clarify  agreements  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia: 

H  R.  13402,  to  authorize  certain  build- 
ings for  chanceries; 


HR  13403.  to  amend  grandfather 
clause  regarding  locations  of  chanceries; 

HR  13480.  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Respon- 
sibility Act; 

S.  1227.  to  provide  for  recordation  oi 
judgment's  or  decrees  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  District  of  Columbia; 

S.  764.  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Traffic  Act;  and 

S  770.  to  amend  the  act  establishing  a 
public  crematorium  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Also,  for  Monday  we  have,  of  course, 
the  call  of  the  Consent  Calendar:  and 

S.  1031,  to  amend  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  under  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 

debate;  „  ^        .      , 

House  Joint  Resolution  8o9.  to  extend 
the  emergency  provisions  of  the  urban 
mass  transportation  program,  under  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate;  and 

HR.  12603,  National  Visitor  Center 
Faciuties  Act  of  1967,  under  an  open 
rule  with  2  hours  of  debate,  making  it  in 
order  to  consider  the  committee  sub- 
stitute as  an  origLnal  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment. 

On  Tuesday  will  be  the  call  of  the 
Private  Calendar. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  add  we  expect  to 
complete  the  consideration  of  this  leg- 
islative program  by  Tuesday  evening. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time  and 
any  further  program  may  be  announced 

later. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  yield  to  me 
at  this  point? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noted  that 
there  are  a  number  of  bills  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar,  before  we  get  Into  the 
consideration    of    the    bills   which    are 
scheduled  to  be  considered  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules.  This  represents  a  rather 
long  list  and  on  which  during  the  con- 
sideration thereof  it  will  probably  re- 
quire many  long  hours  of  consideration. 
Also.  I  notice  on  the  list  a  long  list  of 
legislation  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  even  more  apparent 
than  actually  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Albert!   Indicated  In  announcing 
the  program  for  Monday  and  the  balance 
of  the  week,  that  we  have  a  rather  large 
and  busv  program  for  next  week,  a  pro- 
gam  which  will  take  us  beyond  "turkey- 
eating  time." 

I  also  notice.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  do 
not  have  scheduled  for  the  consideration 
of  the  House  H.R.  8,  the  very  bill  which 
we  have  been  discussing  and  on  which  a 
discussion  has  especially  been  had  by  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules. 

Could  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
give  us  any  idea,  since  we  are  going  to 
take  up  the  rule  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  tonight,  when  such 
bill  might  be  programed,  if  the  rule  is 
adopted'' 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan 
yield  further? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is  a 


matter  which  we  will  have  to  discuss 
with  the  author  of  the  bill,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  distin- 
guised  minority  leader  will  yield  further, 
I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  the 
Members  of  the  House,  inasmuch  as  we 
are  going  to  discuss  the  rule  and  evi- 
dently are  going  to  pass  it  late  on  Fri- 
day evening,  or  at  least  consider  it, 
whether  the  bill  provided  for  under  the 
rule  might  be  scheduled  at  this  session 
or  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  that  the  committee  and  the  ma- 
jority leadership  will  take  care  of  this 
matter  in  a  satisfactoi-y  manner  insofar 
as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
ask  tonight  when  they  are  going  to 
schedule  it.  However,  I  am  satisfied  that 
they  are  going  to  schedule  it  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  will  yield  fur- 
ther, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
for  his  faith,  and  greater  faith  than  this 
hath  no  man. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recogniz- 
ing the  fact  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules  has  cer- 
tainly and  properly  exercised  the  rights 
which  are  his  prerogatives  to  call  up  this 
rule  as  a  practical  matter  I  can  see  no 
sense  at  this  hour  in  taking  up  the  rule 
when  the  bill  is  not  even  scheduled  for 
the  consideration  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  most  Members  oi 
the  House  feel  that  way. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield  fur- 
ther' 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
Mr  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Collier]  may  not  be  able 
to  see  any  logic  in  taking  up  the  rule  at 
this  time,  but  the  gentleman  may  not  be 
able  to  see  everything  that  is  involved 

Mr  COLLIER.  Well,  I  am  not  unique 
in  that  respect,  although  it  does  seem  to 
me  that  this  represents  a  most  unique 
approach  to  the  situation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me?  ,    .  ,^  ,    ,v,o 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  some  assurance  that  U 
we  are  going  to  take  up  this  rule  tonigh 
we  ought  to  have  some  assurance  tliat 
this  bill  will  be  considered  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr  ALBERT.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, if  the  gentleman  will  yiew 
further,  there  is  no  intention  to  hood- 
wink anybody.  The  distinguished  gen- 
tleman, the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  under  the  rules  of  the  House 
served  notice  that  he  was  going  to  cau 
this  matter  up.  The  leadership  had  hopea 
this  could  be  done  at  a  time  that  couiQ 
accommodate  the  entire  legislative  pro- 
gram. The  gentleman  has  agreed  to  ao 
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this,  and  that  is  why  it  is  being  called 

UP  now.  ,^  ,  i 

Mr  GROSS.  But  of  course  it  is  up  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
the  Speaker  to  program  it. 

Now.  may  we  have  the  assurances  that 
this  bill  will  be  considered  after  the 
Thanksgiving  holiday  this  year'' 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  will  be  considered,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  year,  be- 
cause it  is  a  privileged  matter  and  the 
leadership  has  been  notified  that  it  would 
be  called  up. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  jield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  heavy  pro- 
gram on  Monday,  in  order  to  handle  it 
could  we  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
come  in  at  about  9  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing on  Monday,  and  work  until  mid- 
night? 
Did  someone  object? 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  trust  that  the  Mem- 
bers in  their  wisdom  will  study  the 
various  bills  which  are  on  the  program 
and  give  them  careful  consideration, 
and  I  believe  after  such  consideration 
they  will  understand  that  the  Speaker, 
in  putting  down  these  bills  for  suspen- 
sion, has  used  wise  discretion  in  that 
these  are  matters  that  should  be  con- 
sidered under  suspension  of  the  rules, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  House  will  coop- 
erate with  us  in  expediting  the  business 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  was  beingr  somewhat 
facetious  with  that  statement,  but  I  do 
believe  there  is  some  merit  in  coming  in 
a  little  earlier  on  a  day  like  that,  either 
at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  or  at  10  o'clock  a.m.. 
because  otherwise  we  can  be  working 
until  10  or  11  o'clock  that  night,  and  if 
we  could  come  in  a  little  bit  earlier  I 
would  believe  it  would  be  better  for  all. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
bear  with  me,  I  will  be  glad  to  discuss 
the  matter  with  the  leadership  on  the 
other  side  at  an  appropriate  time,  and 
come  to  a  decision  on  that  before  we 
adjourn  tonight. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  In 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  8,  TO  AMEND  THE  INTER- 
NAL SECURITY  ACT  OF  1950 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  509  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  509 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
8)  to  amend  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranWng 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  b--  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned  the  hour  will  not 
be  used.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  with  all  possible  emphasis  that  I  have 
no  apologies  to  offer  to  anyone  for  the 
action  that  I  have  taken  in  this  matter. 
Yes.  the  hour  is  late.  I  hope  the  Members 
will  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  also  late  in 
Vietnam.  I  hope  the  Members  will  also 
bear  in  mind  that,  while  they  may  be  a 
bit  inconvenienced  here  today,  they  do 
not  have  to  wade  through  the  mire  and 
the  muck  and  the  swamps  of  Vietnam 
like  those  boys  whom  we  have  drafted 
and  sent  over  there  while  some  people 
over  in  this  country  are  sabotaging  the 
efforts  those  boys  are  putting  forth  over 
there,  and  for  which  they  are  shedding 
their  precious  blood. 

This  bill  was  considered  late  in  the 
session  last  year  just  before  the  Con- 
gress adjourned.  It  passed  this  House 
by  a  vote  of  275  to  64.  Because  of  the 
lateness  of  the  session  or  because  of  the 
misguided  thinking  pr.ssibly  of  some  peo- 
ple, the  other  body  did  not  consider  the 
bill. 

Your  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities reported  this  bill  on  May  31,  1967. 
arid  it  has  been  languishing  here  ever 
since.  If  you  think  this  is  strong  lan- 
guage on  my  part,  let  us  see  what  the  bill 
would  do,  just  briefly.  The  immediate 
purpose  of  the  activity  on  the  part  of 
these  people  I  have  just  referred  to  is 
to  strengthen  the  Communist  forces  en- 
gaged in  armed  conflict  with  the  United 
States,  while  at  the  same  time  obstruct- 
ing the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  its  armed  forces  in  the  execution  of 
their  commitments  in  Vietnam,  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  seizure  of  South  Vietnam 
by  Communist  agencies. 

I  want  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  a 
hundred  times  more  or  less  in  this  House 
and  elsewhere.  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  should  be  in  Vietnam  or  not.  But  the 
fact  is  that  we  are  there,  and  the  fact 
is  that  our  boys,  your  boys  from  your 
home  town  and  my  home  town,  are  over 
there.  Only  last  Saturday  I  dedicated  a 
building,  an  armory,  to  two  of  the  boys 
who  had  died  there. 
What  would  this  measure  do?  It  would 


stop  such  action  as  occurred  out  on  the 
west  coast  last  year  when  some  of  these 
people — call  them  pacifists,  call  them 
anything  you  want  to — actually  laid 
down  on  the  tracks  to  prevent  the  move- 
m.ent  of  troops,  while  others  were  gath- 
ering material  and  money  to  send  over 
to  the  enemy.  This  bill  is  designed  to 
stop  that  kind  of  activity. 

A  great  American  once  said  something 
to  the  effect,  "My  country  right  or 
wrong  but  my  countr>'"  That  is  my  at- 
titude. 

Something  should  be  done  about  this. 
Why  is  there  such  a  division  in  this 
coimtrj-?  Why  do  we  have  marches  on 
the  Pentagon?  I  believe  that  one  of  the 
reasons  is  the  appeasement  policy  that 
has  been  followed  in  this  country  by 
those  misguided  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  going  to  keep  my 
word.  I  am  not  going  to  speak  at  length 
on  this  subject.  These  of  you  who  want 
to  go  home  and  explain  to  your  con- 
stituents, to  the  mothers  and  the  fathers 
of  these  boys  over  there,  that  you  were 
not  willing  to  protect  them  here  on  the 
home  front  can  do  so. 

But  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  go- 
ing to  give  them  every  otince  of  protec- 
tion that  I  can. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  the  usual  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Tennessee   [Mr.  Qvillen]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee. It  seems  to  me.  too,  that  these  boys 
in  Vietnam— those  living  and  those 
dead — are  speaking  to  us  today. 

To  you,  from  failing  hands  we  throw 
The  torch;   be  yours  to  hold  it  high 
If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die, 
We' shall  not  sleep. 

As  the  able  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  CoLMER]  has  stated.  House  Resolu- 
tion 509  pro\1des  an  open  rule  with  2 
hours  of  general  debate  for  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  8,  entitled  "Obstruction  of 
Armed  Forces." 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  prohibit 
certain  actions  against  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  when  they  are  en- 
gaged in  armed  conflict,  whether  or  not 
Congress  has  declared  war. 

Two  broad  categories  of  action  are 
prescribed  by  the  bill.  Section  402  pro- 
hibits the  solicitation,  collection,  or  de- 
livery of  money  or  property  to  the  foreign 
power  engaging  in  the  war  with  our 
forces.  Section  403  prohibits  the  obstruc- 
tion of  either  men  or  supplies  for  our 
military. 

The  bill  as  reported  Is  identical  with 
H.R.  12047  as  it  passed  the  House  last 
October  by  a  275-to-64  vote.  The  Senate 
did  not  act  on  this  measure. 

The  reasons  for  the  bill  are  again  de- 
tailed by  the  committee  report.  They  in- 
clude: First,  continuing  efforts  by 
peacenik  t>-pes  throughout  the  country 
to  collect  money,  supplies,  and  blood  for 
the  Vietcong:  second,  efforts  by  these 
same  groups  to  disrupt  the  flow  of  sup- 
plies to  our  men  in  Vietnam;  third,  the 
belief  that  current  laws  are  not  adequate 
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to  resolve  these  problems,  a  belief  denied 
by  a  number  of  Federal  agencies,  who, 
nonetheless,  do  not  prosecute  violators 
of  current  law  and  seem  to  have  no  in- 
tention of  doing  so.  Pages  9  through  11 
list  current  law  applicable  and  show  the 
complete  lack  of  utilization  in  this  field 
of  enforcement. 

Officially,  the  Department  of  Stat«,  the 
Attorney   General,   the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Treasury,  and  the  Army 
have  all  said  the  bill  is  not  needed. 
But  it  is  needed. 
To  you.  from  falling  hands  we  throw 
The  torch;  be  yours  to  hold  It  high 
If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die. 
We  shall  not  sleep. 

Dissenting  views  are  submitted  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  CulverL  He 
does  not  believe  the  bill  is  necessary  and 
relies  on  the  official  stated  positions 
noted  above  to  sustain  his  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  thousands  of  our 
finest  young  men  are  giving  their  lives 
in  Vietnam,  it  is  deplorable  to  think  that 
anyone  would  give  help  to  the  enemy  in 
any  way.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  this 
legislation  is  badly  needed  and  should 
be  passed  in  order  to  afford  some  meas- 
ure of  protection  for  our  fighting  forces. 
I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  rule,  and 
I  urge  that  it  be  granted. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  speaker 
now  in  the  well  of  the  House  said  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
says  that  this  bill  is  not  necessary.  If 
this  bill  is  not  necessary,  then  how  does 
he  explain  the  fact  he  is  allowing  the 
war  effort  on  the  part  of  this  Nation— 
whether  he  agrees  with  it  or  not — to  be 
disrupted,  such  as  military  trains,  mili- 
tary operations,  by  a  march  on  the  Pen- 
tagon, the  most  sensitive  part  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  this  Nation? 

I  just  cannot  understand  Mr.  Clark 
saying  a  bill  of  a  similar  character  is  not 
needed.  If  we  had  laws  that  could  be  en- 
forced against  this  bunch  of  "goons"  and 
"termites" — and  that  Is  what  they  are — 
then  I  believe  he  has  been  derelict  in  his 
duty  in  enforcing  those  laws  and  put- 
ting them  in  the  penitentiary,  where 
many  of  them  belong. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman.  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  not  only  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral but  also  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  all  feel  that 
this  bill  is  unnecessary.  They  are  not 
reaching  out  with  their  hearts  in  memory 
of  these  men  fighting  and  dying  for  the 
red.  white,  and  blue  of  our  flag. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  HALEY.  If  Mr.  Clark  does  not 
believe  this  bill  is  necessary.  I  wish  he 
could  have  stood  at  the  graveside  of  an 
only  son  of  a  very  close  friend  of  mine, 
only  a  few  weeks  ago.  This  was  a  boy  I 
practically  raised,  a  boy  who  had  given 
his  life  In  the  defense  of  this  Nation.  I 
beUeve  he  gave  it  gladly,  because  he  felt 
that  was  an  obligation  he  owed.  Let  Mr. 
Clark  go  back  and  tell  the  mother  of  this 


fine  young  man  that  a  bill  of  this  kind  is 
not  necessary. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  BollingI. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hesitate 
to  speak  even  very  briefly  on  this  matter. 

Things  have  been  said  which  I  believe 
should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
Record  without  some  comment. 

I  happen  to  be  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  U.S.  action  in  Vietnam,  as  I  was  of 
our  action  in  Korea. 

I  still  believe  it  is  possible  for  a  person 
to  disapprove  of  this  bill  and  to  oppose 
this  bill  and  to  be  a  perfectly  loyal,  com- 
mitted, and  dedicated  citizen. 

I  merely  wanted  the  record  to  show 
that  no  one  challenged  that  remark. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  212,  nays  37,  not  voting  183. 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  396] 

YEAS— 212 


JobnfiOD,  Calif.  O'Konskl 
Jonaa  O'Neal,  Ga. 


Abemethy 

Carter 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Adair 

CaBey 

GallflanakLs 

Albert 

Cederberg 

Garmatz 

Andrews, 

Clevelnnd 

Gathlngs 

N.  Dak. 

Collier 

Gettys 

Ashbrook 

Colmer 

Gibbons 

Ashmore 

Conable 

Gonzalez 

Ayres 

Oonte 

Goodell 

Baring 

Corbett 

GoodUng 

Battln 

Cramer 

Gray 

Bennett 

Cunningham 

Green.  Pa. 

Belts 

Curtis 

Gross 

Blackburn 

Daddarlo 

Grover 

Blatnlk 

Davis.  Ga. 

Gubser 

Boges 

Dellenback 

Hagan 

Bow 

Dickinson 

Haley 

Brademas 

Dole 

Hall 

Brasco 

Dorn 

Halpern 

Bray 

Dowdy 

Hammer- 

Bnnkley 

Downing 

schmldt 

Brock 

Dulskl 

Harsha 

Brotzman 

Duncan 

Harvey 

Brown.  Mich. 

Dwyer 

Hebert 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Edwards.  La. 

Henderson 

Biichanan 

Eilberg 

Horton 

Burke,  Mass. 

Esch 

Hosmer 

Burleson 

Evans.  Colo. 

H  ungate 

Burton.  Utah 

FelKhan 

Hunt 

Bush 

Fisher 

Hutchinson 

Bvme.  Pa. 

Flood 

Ichord 

Bymea.  Wis. 

Flynt 

Jacobs 

Cabell 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

.  Jarman 

CahUl 

Prledel 

Joelson 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kazen 

Keith 

King.  N.T. 

Kleppe 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Langen 

tiennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
Machen 
Mahon 
MaUUard 
Marsh 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Mesklll 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mlnlsh 
Ml  ns  hall 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Morton 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nichols 


Ashley 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burton.  Calif. 

Cohelan 

Culver 

Dow 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif, 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 


Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Plmle 

Poage 

PoS 

Pool 

Price,  Dl. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Relfel 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Robison 

R<3gers,  Colo, 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Selden 

Shriver 

Slkes 

NAYS— 37 

Hathaway 


SlBk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif, 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N,Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tunney 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vigorlto 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltten 

WidnaU 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Young 

Zablocki 

Zwach 


O'Hara,  Mich, 
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Hechler,  W.  Va.  O'NelU,  Mass, 


Helstoskl 

Kastenmeler 

Kupferman 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McPall 

Mink 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Hara,  Dl. 


Rees 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

Scheuer 

Van  Deerlin 

Waldie 

Yates 


Abbitt 
.•\dams 
Addabbo 
Anderson,  HI. 
Ai'derion, 

Tenn, 
.Andrews.  Ala. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
A.'^plnall 
Barrett 
Bates 
Belcher 
Bell 
Bcrrv 
Bevill 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Bolton 
Brook? 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill,  N.C. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Button 
Carey 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H 
Clawson 
Conyers 
Coiraan 
Cowger 
Daniels 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Denney 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Edmondson 


NOT  VOTING — 183 

Klitczynski 
Komegay 
Kuykendall 
Laird 


Del 


Edwards,  Ala. 

Erlenborn 

E.«hleman 

Everett 

Evl'is.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Firfcsteln 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Pino 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Puqua 

Gallagher 

Gardner 

Glaimo 

GUbert 

Green.  Oreg, 

Griffiths 

Gude 

Gurney 

Halleck 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Hollfield 

Holland 

Howard 

Hull 

Irwin 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kee 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 


Landrum 

Latta 

Lloyd 

McCion,- 

McCIure 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Martin 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Meeds 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 
Mills 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Morse,  Mass. 
Mosher 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Nelsen 
Olsen 
Ottinger 
Passman 
Pelly 
Phllbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pollock 
Puclnskl 
Purcell 
Reld,  111. 
Relnecke 
Res  nick 
Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Rivers 
Rodlno 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Ronan 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rostenkowski 


Buppe 

Kyan 

St.  Onge 

Schadeberg 

Scimeebeli 

Scbwengel 

SlUpley 

Slack 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 


Taft 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Watklns 


Whltener 
Wiggins 
Williams.  Miss. 
WUUams,  Pa. 
WlUls 

Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wydler 
Zlon 


So  thp  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced   the   following 

pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr  Pucinskl  for,  with  Mr.  Fraser  against. 
Mr'  Kirwan  for.  with  Mr.  Celler  against. 
Mr  Brooks  for,  with  Mr.  Ryan  against. 
Mr'  Fascell  for.  with  Mr.  Hawkins  against. 
Mr'  Kornegay  for.  with  Mr.  Resnlck  against, 
Mr!    Fountain    for.     with     Mr.    Bingham 

aealnst.  _  ,    ^. 

Mr  Dent  for.  with  Mr.  Conyers  against. 

Mr.'  Waggonner  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Hanna. 
Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Hanley. 
Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr,  Ottinger. 
Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Moorhead. 
Mr!  Pickle  with  Mr.  Olsen. 
Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Holland. 
Mr  Karth  with  Mr.  McMillan. 
Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 
Mr.  Irwin  with  Mr.  Dlggs, 
Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr.  Howard. 
Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Kee. 
Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 
Mr,  Barrett  with  Mr,  Arends. 
Mr.  Farbsteln   with  Mr,   Broomfleld. 
Mr.  Abbitt   with  Mr.   Chamberlain. 
Mr!  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Devlne. 
Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Bates. 
Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 
Mrs,  Kelly  with  Mr.  Clancy. 
Mr,  Daniels  with  Mr.  Zion, 
Mr    Annunzio  with  Mr,   Button, 
Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr,  Harrison. 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr,  Bell. 
Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr,  Don  H.  Clausen. 
Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 
Mr.  Glaimo  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Mr.  Aspinall   with   Mr.   Belcher, 
Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 
Mr,  Donohue  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 
Mr.  BevlU  with  Mr.  Berry. 
Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Gurney. 
Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 
Mr,  Moss  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Flndley. 
Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Blester. 
Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Flno. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr,  Halleck. 
Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen, 
Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Cowger. 
Mr,  Hays  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin, 
Mr.   Rostenkowski   with  Mr.   Gude. 
Mr.  Hollfield  with  Mr.  Gardner. 
Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  BroyhUl  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 
Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Denney. 
Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Wydler. 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  Burke 
of  Florida. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 
Mr.  Whltener  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr.  Mathlajs  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 
Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Watklns. 
Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  with  Mr.  Michel. 
Mr,  Hardy  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 
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Mr.    Williams     of    Mississippi     with    Mr. 
Rooney  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Laird. 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Mosher. 
Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 
Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Latta. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 
Mr.  Tuck  with  Mr.  Utt. 
Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  Uoyd. 
Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wlscon- 

sin 

Mr  Mtirphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr  Everett  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Walker  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
Schwengel. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr,  Morse. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  PeUy. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mrs.  Reld  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Pike  with  Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Ronan. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 

'^^ru-s^^Hansen    of    Washington    with    Mr. 
Rhodes  of  Arizona. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tne 
table.  ^^^^___^^^ 

ADJOLTRNMENT  TO  11  AM.  MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER  20,  1967 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  con- 
sulting with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  and  in  response  to  petitions  from 
some  Members,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  House  adjourns  to- 
day it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11  o  clock 
on  Monday  next.  *■  „  *„ 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   CONFEREES   ON 

H,R,  8629,  TO  AMEND  THE  ACT  OF 

JULY  4,  1966 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  8629) 
to- amend  the  act  of  July  4.  1966,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Rogers  of  Colorado.  Whitener,  Jacobs. 
PoFF,  and  Wiggins. 


WEST  POINT  FOOTBALL  TEAM  CAN- 
NOT PARTICIPATE  IN  BOWL 
GAME 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  ,  i.-    *■  „ 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  not 


intended  to  take  the  floor  to  discuss  this 
matter  today,  but  occurrences  of  the  last 
few  hours  have  compelled  me  to  bnng 
to  your  attention  again  a  situation  as 
related  to  the  betrayal  of  the  footbaU 
team  of  West  Point  and  the  cadet  corps 
and  the  Army  in  its  entirety  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  in  surreptitiously 
ruling  that  the  Army  football  team  could 
not  participate  in  a  bowl  game,  pnd  in- 
sinuating that  it  smacked  of  profession- 
alism. .    J  .V-.        ^ 

Since  the  news  media  carried  this  an- 
nouncement, my  telephone  this  morn- 
ing has  been  ringing  with  calls  of  pro- 
test from  people  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. .        . 

The  American  people  have  been  heara 
from  and  I  am  sure  the  people  will  con- 
tinue to  be  heard  from. 

I  am  sure  that  those  indi\-iduals  who 
would  shed  crocodile  tears  on  the  over- 
emphasis, so-called,  of  football  and  ath- 
letics at  West  Point  could  well  read  again 
what  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  West 
Pointers  of  aU  said  about  this  competi- 
tion: 
Upon  the  fields  of  friendly  strife,  are  sowed 

the  seeds 
That  in  other  days  and  other  fields  will  bear 
the  fruits  of  victory. 

— Douglas  MAcARTHm. 

They  shall  also  recall  what  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  said  after  the  Battle  of 
Watedoo,  that.  "The  Battle  of  Waterloo 
was  won  on  the  playing  fields  of  Eton." 
Another  stor>'  that  General  MacArthur 
told  is  well  knowTi  and  bears  repeating 
at  this  time.  When  he  was  a  young  aide 
with  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  they 
were  attending  a  football  game.  General 
MacArthur  said  just  at  the  height  of 
the  game  the  President  looked  over  at 
him  and  said,  "Douglas.  I  would  rather 
be  the  quarterback  on  that  field  than 
the  President  of  the  United  States." 

This  is  serious  business  that  is  going 
on  now  where  reflection  is  cast  on  two 
other  Academies,  the  Air  Force  Academy, 
which  has  participated  in  two  bowl 
games,  and  the  Naval  Academy,  which 
has  participated  in  five  bowl  games.  It  is 
also  an  absolute  affront  to  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  West  Point  of  1955,  which 
advised  that  the  policy  of  the  Academy 
should  be  to  accept  a  bowl  invitation. 

The  most  damaging  thing  I  think  is  the 
strike  that  has  been  made  against  the 
morale  of  the  cadets.  They  were  all  led 
to  believe  that  they  would  participate, 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
us  where  West  Point  might  play  if  it 
plays  in  a  bowl  game? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  have  every  assurance 
and  can  sav  that  West  Point  would  have 
been  in  the  Sugar  Bowl  Game  at  New 
Orieans  if  this  prohibition  had  not  been 
placed  against  them.  The  Cotton  Bowl 
in  Dallas  was  also  interested  in  the  West 
Point  team,  and  they  could  have  gone 
there  To  the  gentleman  I  can  say  if  West 
Point  had  received  an  invitation  from 
the  Sugar  Bowl  and  had  been  allowed  to 
play  in  the  Sugar  Bowl  its  opponent 
could  well   have  been   Oklahoma,    the 
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state  so  ably  represented  by  our  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  I  am  sure  if 
such  had  occurred  my  dear  friend  would 
have  been  there  to  cheer  his  old  alma 
mater,  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Stanley  Resor 
and  Chief  of  Staff  Harold  K.  Johnson,  in 
refusing  to  allow  West  Point  to  accept  a 
football  bowl  invitation  delivered  a  body- 
blow  to  the  morale  of  the  West  Point 
football  squad,  the  corps  of  cadets,  and 
the  entire  Army. 

This  action  is  going  to  strike  the  match 
to  the  biggest  fire  of  resentment  that  I 
can  conceive.  It  was  a  precipitous  deci- 
sion by  Secretary  Resor  and  General 
Johnson.  It  was  confirmed  after  I  had 
made  a  personal  plea  to  Secretary  Resor 
and  had  pointed  out  to  him  that  a  policy 
of  allowing  the  academies  to  participate 
in  bowl  games  was  set  forth  In  the  report 
of  the  1955  Board  of  Visitors  at  West 
Point. 

I  discussed  the  matter  at  length  with 
Secretary  Resor  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 
Today  he  called  me  at  a  quarter  of  1  and 
informed  me  that  he  had  not  changed 
his  position.  He  reaJHrmed  his  decision 
and  said  an  announcement  would  be 
made  to  the  corps  at  1  o'clock.  I  asked 
him  to  withhold  the  announcement  until 
the  matter  could  be  discussed  further 
and  in  depth.  He  said  he  could  not  do 
this.  Of  course,  this  modus  operandi  is 
typical  of  the  Pentagon.  When  decisions 
are  made,  the  Congress  is  only  informed 
after  the  decision  is  made  and  the  pub- 
lic announcement  comes  within  minutes. 
This  is  par  for  the  course. 

In  reference  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  1955  Board  of  Visitors,  the  Secretary 
said  he  questioned  my  interpretation  of 
It.  I  informed  him  that  I  knew  what  the 
intent  of  the  Board  was  because  I  was 
a  member  of  the  Board  and  had  per- 
sonally Joined  in  the  recommendation. 
Again,  this  is  typical  in  so  many  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  telling  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  what  their  intent  was. 
In  other  words,  they  have  a  habit  of 
reading  our  minds  and  coming  up  with 
answers  that  were  never  present. 

The  decision  of  1955,  made  by  a  Board 
of  Visitors  chaired  by  Gen.  Lucius  Clay, 
had  the  full  approval  of  Col.  Earl  H. 
Blaik,  who  was  at  that  time  athletic  di- 
rector and  coach  at  West  Point 

Secretary  Resor  told  me  that  partici- 
pating in  bowl  games  smacks  of  profes- 
sionalism. Is  he  charging  the  Air  Force 
and  Naval  Academies  with  professional- 
Ism  in  athletics?  Both  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy and  the  Air  Force  Academy  have 
participated  In  several  bowl  games  since 
1955. 

Secretary  Resor  also  told  me  a  bowl 
game  would  take  players  away  from  their 
studies  too  much.  I  pointed  out  to  him 
that  all  other  athletic  teams  at  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  are  Invited  and  have  par- 
ticipated in  postseason  contests  such  as 
Invitational  tournaments  or  elimination 
tournaments.  The  football  player  Is  being 
discriminated  against. 

He  also  advanced  the  specious  argu- 
ment of  Vietnam.  I  think  the  young  men 
In  the  Army  In  Vietnam  would  rather 
have  an  Army  team  in  a  bowl  game  to 
cheer  for  than  a  college  team  of  boys 


from  their  home  State  who  are  not  giving 
any  service  to  their  country. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  participa- 
tion in  a  bowl  game  Is  worth  approxi- 
mately $250,000.  It  must  further  be  noted 
that  the  entire  athletic  program  at  West 
Point  is  supported  by  football  revenue. 
Not  $1  of  taxpayers  money  or  appro- 
priated funds  is  used.  The  entire  athletic 
program  relies  exclusively  on  gate 
receipts. 

It  is  a  mystery  to  me  why  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  felt  compelled  to  make  a 
hasty  decision  against  bowl  games  before 
an  invitation  was  officially  extended. 

It  is  a  mystery  to  me  why  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  did  not  wish  to  at  least  first 
ascertain  the  desires  of  the  members  of 
the  West  Point  football  team  and  the 
cadet  corps  as  a  whole.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  players  and  the  rest 
of  the  cadets  were  enthusiastic  about 
participating  in  a  bowl  game. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  a 
short  while  many  of  these  young  men  will 
be  commissioned  junior  officers  and  will 
be  assigned  to  combat  duty  in  Vietnam. 
The  kind  of  combat  duty  a  junior  officer 
faces  is  the  most  dangerous  kind,  leading 
small  uiiits  in  actual  fighting.  It  seems 
to  me  a  shame  that  these  young  men 
could  not  be  given  the  special  joy  of  play- 
ing in  a  bowl  game  before  going  to  such 
hazardous  duty  for  their  country. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Armed  Services  with  jurisdiction  over  the 
three  Military  Academies,  I  have  insisted 
and  persistently  made  every  effort  to 
bring  a  uniform  policy  to  each  one  of  the 
three.  I  have  succeeded  in  doing  it  thus 
far,  and  I  will  continue  to  pursue  this 
policy  in  connection  with  the  participa- 
tion of  the  service  academies  in  bowl 
games.  The  American  people  own  the 
service  academies,  not  individuals.  The 
American  people  have  a  right  to  see  the 
service  teams  in  all  its  activities. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  SecretaiT 
Resor  and  General  Johnson  will  bring  an 
outburst  of  indignation  throughout  the 
country  and  I  hope  it  does  because  it  will 
encourage  the  Congress  to  force  needed 
changes. 


RISING  PRICES  IS  A  TAX  INCREASE 


on  savings.  This  would  be  equivalent  to 
a  4-percent  tax  on  his  income. 

For  the  single  individual  living  on 
$5,000,  the  surcharge  would  impose  a  tax 
of  $67.  equal  to  1.3  percent  of  his  income. 
The  burden  of  the  additional  3 -percent 
rise  in  prices  would  amount  to  $144. 
equal  to  2.8  percent  of  his  income — a 
smaller  relative  burden  than  for  the  indi- 
vidual with  $900  income — but  still  be 
above  the  burden  of  the  surcharge. 

At  the  $20,000  income  level  the  sur- 
charge burden  would  rise  in  relative 
terms  to  2.5  percent  of  income  and 
amount  to  $492.  while  the  additional  3- 
percent  rise  in  prices  would  amount  to 
$540. 

Turning  to  a  family  of  four  we  again 
see  the  same  unjust  pattern  of  the  bur- 
den distribution  of  inflation  compared 
to  the  surcharge.  At  $2,500  and  at  S5.000 
of  family  income  no  surcharge  is  paid. 
In  contrast,  the  burden  of  the  additional 
price  rise  is  equal  to  $32  or  d\-3  percent 
of  income  at  $2,500,  and  S147  or  3.1  per- 
cent at  $5,000. 

At  $10,000  of  family  income,  the  sur- 
charge would  amount  to  $111  or  1.1  per- 
cent of  income.  The  burden  of  the  3  per- 
cent price  rise  would  be  $285  or  2.9  per- 
cent. 

Some  individuals  and  families  in  eacli 
of  these  ranges  will,  of  course,  experience 
a  rise  in  incomes  when  prices  rise.  These 
people  would  not  be  hurt  as  much  by  in- 
flation as  would  others  whose  incomes 
are  fixed,  but  in  the  end  everyone  loses. 
While  the  surcharge  exempts  entirely 
the  low  income  families  and  individuals, 
the  price  rise  would  place  its  heaviest 
relative  burden  on  families  and  indi- 
viduals In  the  lowest  Income  ranges. 

But  the  overall  result  of  a  3  percent 
additional  price  rise  would  be  to  diminish 
the  real  income  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people  far 
more  than  the  average  loss  of  1  percent 
flowing  from  the  tax  surcharge. 

Moreover,  the  cost  of  inflation  may  be 
even  greater  than  these  annual  compari- 
sons indicate,  because  once  a  wage-price 
spiral  begins  it  usually  generates  price 
increases  every  year  for  several  years, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  surcharge 
is  to  be  temporary,  for  so  long  as  hostili- 
ties continue  in  Vietnam. 
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Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  consider 
some  examples  of  the  impact  on  all  of 
us  of  an  additional  rise  of  3  percent  in 
consumer  prices  which,  using  the  Korean 
experience  as  a  guide,  might  result  in 
the  absence  of  the  surcharge. 

The  figures  are  very  instructive. 

A  single  individual  with  $900  of  money 
income  would  pay  no  surcharge;  he 
would  be  exempt.  But  a  3-percent  addi- 
tional rise  in  prices  would  actually  de- 
crease the  real  income  of  this  individual 
4  percent  since  such  a  person  typically 
must  spend  more  that  his  meager  income 
on  current  living,  making  up  the  differ- 
ence by  going  into  debt  or  drawing  down 


VIETNAM— "THE  RIGHT  PLACE.  THE 
RIGHT  TIME,  THE  RIGHT  ENEMY" 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vietnam  is  a 
prime  force  in  our  lives — it  has  been  for 
some  years  and  it  shall  continue  to  be 
for  some  time  to  come.  Around  such 
prime  and  major  forces  legends  are  built. 
Mythology  develops.  A  myth  is  a  story 
which  repeated  again  and  again  takes  on 
the  aspect  of  truth  even  when  the  facts 
do  not  support  such  a  conclusion. 

Vietnam  is  a  subject  which  evokes 
much  discussion  and  exchanges  of  opin- 
ion. Some  of  this  exchange  these  days  is 
fact;  some  of  it,  mythology.  Wc  have 


heard  on  the  floor  of  the  House  these 
oast  few  weeks  much  honest  discussion 
but  we  have  also  heard  much  argument 
that  is  closer  to  myth  than  it  is  to  rock 
bottom  fact. 

We  have  heard  that  this  Nation  seems 
bent  upon  a  course  of  winning  in  Viet- 
nam bv  the  sheer  and  deliberate  bomb- 
ing of"  the  north.  We  have  heard  that 
this  Nation  of  ours  is  supporting  a  gov- 
ernment of  "landowners  and  military 
elite"  who  will  never  be  able  to  provide 
strong  national  leadership.  We  are  told 
that  the  people  of  Vietnam  do  not  want 
to  defend  themselves  and  that  its  army 
does  not  want  to  fight.  We  are  informed 
that  there  is  no  real  progress  in  Vietnam, 
that  we  are  stalemated,  that  something 
Is  wrong  when  we  cannot  achieve  short 
term  victory. 

Given  the  ideas  advanced  in  some  of 
these  myths,  I  would  probably  believe 
them  too  but  from  time  to  time  we  have 
to  clear  out  the  underbrush  with  a  good 
solid  whack  and  see  what  the  facts  really 
are.  Let  us  look  again  at  some  of  these 
mi'ths : 

Are  we  tiding  to  win  this  war  through 
more  and  more  bombing? 

The  President  in  March  of  this  year, 
in  his  letter  to  Senator  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son of  the  State  of  Washington,  said  the 
following : 

We  never  believed  aerial  attack  on  North 
Vietnam  would,  alone,  end  the  war.  We  did, 
however,  have  three  objectives.  The  first  was 
10  back  our  fighting  men  and  our  fighting 
allies  bv  demonstrating  that  the  aggressor 
could  not  Illegally  bring  hostile  arms  and 
men  to  bear  against  them  from  the  security 
of  a  sanctuary. 

Second,  we  sought  to  Impose  on  North 
Vietnam  a  cost  for  violating  Its  International 
agreements. 

Third,  we  sought  to  limit  or  raise  the 
cost  of  bringing  men  and  supplies  to  bear 
against  the  south. 

If  there  is  anyone  who  believes  the 
mythology  that  we  can  win  in  Vietnam 
by  Dombs  lobbed  in  the  north,  they  are 
misled.  The  position  Is  clear.  In  a  guer- 
rilla, politico-military  kind  of  confilct — 
as  we  see  in  Vietnam— weapons  are  only 
a  part  of  the  tools  of  the  trade.  We  use 
what  we  can  when  we  can.  As  Ambassa- 
dor Henrj'  Cabot  Lodge  has  often  told 
us,  there  will  be  conflict  as  long  as  the 
guerrilla  infrastructure  is  still  in  place. 

We  hear  many  reports  of  this  new 
government  in  Saigon.  We  hear  that  it  is 
a  government  of  landowners,  that  it  is 
a  government  of  the  military  elite.  There 
are  landowners  and  military  men  in  the 
government;  certainly  if  we  turn  to  this 
very  House  we  will  see  that  many  of  our 
own  Members  served  through  periods  of 
emergency  and  some  even  professionally 
in  our  Armed  Forces. 

Vietnam  has  military  men  in  her  gov- 
ernment. In  a  countrj'  which  has  been  at 
war  for  more  than  20  years,  the  mili- 
tary provided  social  mobiUty,  a  place 
where  able  men  could  excel  and  serve 
their  count'y.  Many  of  their  military 
would  have  been  farmers  and  teachers. 
Picture  our  country's  professional  men 
if  Worid  War  II  had  been  prolonged  for 
another  15  years. 

We  can  examine  the  membership  of 
the  new  Senate  recently  elected.  Eleven 
of  the  Senators  are  teachers;    11    are 


military  or  former  military;  11  are 
lawyers;  eight  merchants  or  industrial- 
ists: flve  doctors;  three  civil  servants; 
one  architect;  two  pharmacists;  six  engi- 
neers; one  labor  leader;  one  veterans  or- 
ganization leader.  The  youngest  is  30; 
the  oldest  71.  The  average  age  is  48. 

The  important  and  vital  fact  is  that  in 
the  midst  of  an  armed  aggression  the 
Vietnamese  people  went  to  the  polls  and 
elected  men  of  their  choice. 

We  have  just  seen  that  the  province 
chief  formerly  of  Binh  Dinh  has  been 
sentenced  on  charge  of  corruption.  We 
ask  oui-selves  if  this  is  going  to  be  a  real 
goal  of  this  government,  a  cleaning  of 
their  ovoi  house  in  the  midst  of  a  regu- 
lar "shooting  war."  They  have  promised 
this  would  be  a  goal  and  they  have  not 
even  yet  been  allotted  their  100  days. 
They  have  an  upper  and  lower  house  now 
as  well  as  an  elected  President  and  ap- 
pointed Prime  Minister.  How  will  this 
system  work— let  us  give  them  the  time 
to  activate  their  new  institutions. 

We  are  told  that  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  do  not  want  to  be  t-aved.  We  are 
told  that  its  army  does  not  want  to  fight. 
We  are  told  that  we  should  turn  the  war 
back  to  the  Vietnamese.  I  do  not  accept 
these  myths.  Vietnam  does  want  to  be 
saved;  its  army  is  willing  to  fight  to  save 
it  and  we  never  have  taken  the  "show" 
away  from  them.  The  war  is  still  their 
war.  Our  advisers,  if  you  should  ask  any 
of  them,  would  say  simply,  they  are  there 
to  "work  themselves  out  of  a  job."  Any 
viable  nation-building,  any  rooting  out 
of  the  guerrilla  infrastructure — no  mat- 
ter how  enlightened  our-  advice — must  be 
done  by  the  South  Vietnamese.  This  Is 
nothing  new.  We  have  placed  troops  into 
that  countrv  to  give  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple an  option,  to  give  them  a  "fightmg 
chance,"  to  give  them  what  we  believe  is 
an  inherent  right,  to  find  their  own  road, 
elect  their  own  government,  pursue  their 
own  destiny. 

In  my  book,  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam 
Armed  Forces  have  conducted  themselves 
with  credit. 
General  Westmoreland  tells  us — 
As  I  tour  the  country  several  times  a  week, 
I  am  encouraged  by  the  obvious  improvement 
in  the  morale,  proficiency  and  quality  of  their 
fighting  forces. 

Another  general  from  another  war, 
Gen.  Omar  Bradley  said  in  the  Novem- 
ber 14  issue  of  Look  magazine: 

After  tramping  throughout  the  length  and 
width  of  South  Vietnam  ...  I  am  convinced 
this  Is  a  war  at  the  right  place,  at  the  right 
time  and  with  the  right  enemy. 


How  many  of  us  heard  reports,  real 
and  imagined  myths  about  the  Korean 
troops  with  whom  we  shared  foxholes  In 
the  conflict  of  the  1950's.  We  may  have 
doubted  the  excellence  of  their  army  for 
a  while  then;  we  do  not  doubt  it  now. 
When  leadership  is  given  the  opportunity 
to  develop,  these  troops  proved  them- 
selves many  times  over.  Ask  any  man 
fighting  with  them  In  Vietnam  about  the 
effectiveness  of  Korean  troops. 

We  hear  we  are  wallowing  In  a  stale- 
mate. General  Bradley,  fresh  from  his 
trip  to  South  Vietnam  spoke  to  this; 

I  don't  call  It  a  stalemate  when,  almost 
everywhere  the  enemy   is  avoiding  contact 


and  our  troops  are  progressively  digging 
him  out  and  pushing  blm  back  I  don't  caU 
it  stalemate  when,  by  every  measurement, 
the  other  side  Is  getting  weaker  and  we  are 
getting  stronger.  The  war  is  like  no  other  In 
my  experience.  There  are  no  great  wall  maps 
on  which  to  draw  lines  and  say.  "Here  is 
the  front."  The  front  Is  everywhere 

We  are  told  there  is  little  pacification 
progress.  Progress  in  such  a  war  is  neces- 
sarily a  slow  moving  thing.  You  cannot 
always  read  progress  in  the  amount  of 
enemy  killed  or  the  amount  of  school- 
houses  built  or  roads  improved  or  wells 
spilling  water.  Progress  might  be  a  Viet- 
namese agriculture  chief  responding  to 
a  farmer  and  the  need  for  special  fertil- 
izer for  the  first  time — not  how  many 
farmers  attended  a  cooperative  meeting. 
The  reaction  of  a  Vietnamese  hamlet 
population  to  the  destruction  of  a  school- 
house  they  built  in  their  own  sweat  and 
with  their  own  labor  is  more  important 
than  the  fact  that  we  built  200  in  one 
province  in  14  months.  We  are  beginning 
to  accumulate  an  excellent  record,  nu- 
merically yes,  but  we  do  not  accept  the 
myth  that  all  progress  can  be  reported 
in  statistics. 

What  was  the  progress  recorded  In 
American  cities  in  the  1920's  when  gangs 
and  gangsters  ran  rampant?  What 
measurement  did  we  make  when  the  first 
private  citizen  protested  the  evils  of  the 
protection  racket  for  the  first  time.  What 
statistical  machine  is  going  to  tell  you 
what  this  very  Congress  will  accomplish 
before  adjournment? 

The  recent  Israel  victory  has  been 
proclaimed  as  a  6-day  victorj'  but  Gen- 
eral Davan  in  his  visits  to  the  Vietnam 
front  acknowledged  that  here  were  two 
different  kinds  of  wars.  He  made  it  clear 
that  neither  he  nor  any  other  great 
soldier  could  win  this  one  quickly. 

We  hear  we  are  cr^'ing  for  victory. 
Who  has  heard  that  word  being  used? 
I  have  not.  We  have  asked  for  an  honor- 
able settlement.  The  other  side  has  so 
far  chosen  not  to  listen. 

I  remember  a  story  presented  in  the 
Cecil  B.  DeMille  film  "The  Crusades." 
that  Richard  the  Lionhearted  met  Sala- 
din  in  one  of  the  battlefield  tents.  Rich- 
ard had  a  sword  powerful  enough  to  split 
a  table  but  Saladin  had  a  scimitar  with 
a  cutting  blade  sharp  enough  to  sUce  a 
length  of  silk  veil  in  two.  Here  were  two 
adversaries  fighting  two  different  kinds 
of  war.  Richard,  if  he  were  to  win.  would 
have  had  to  change  some  of  his  strategj-. 
He  d'd  not. 

I  think  we  will  have  to  change  some 
of  our  rules  for  measuring  the  progress 
of  this  war.  One  of  the  weapons  the 
enemy  can  use  against  us  is  our  impa- 
tience. This  war  calls  for  more  patience 
and  we  Americans  are  an  impatient  peo- 
ple. This  war  calls  for  time,  and  we  are 
not  quite  willing  to  allot  that  much  time. 
I  believe  with  General  Bradley  that  this 
is  a  war  at  the  right  place,  at  the  right 
time  and  with  the  right  enemy. 

In  Vietnam  we  are  a  part  of  a  sweep- 
ing revolution.  We  must  harness  its  en- 
ergies In  partnership  with  the  Vlenamese 
in  order  to  build  a  nation  resilient  and 
durable  and  representative.  We  are  not 
trying  to  impose  our  system  but  we  would 
not  take  It  unkindly  if  they  felt  that  they 
could  borrow  some  of  our  ideas  of  de- 
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mocracy  and  representation  and  old- 
fashioned  fence  mending. 

It  is  a  complex  war  and  a  long  war  and 
myths  grow  easily.  We  should  look  care- 
fully into  the  myths  we  have  begun  to 
accept  automatically  and  weigh  and  ex- 
amine and  consider  them.  There  is  non- 
productive doubt  and  there  is  positive 
and  constructive  doubting.  There  is  hon- 
est questioning.  There  is  constant  reex- 
amination of  our  objectives  in  light  of 
the  best  information  available.  That  is 
an  axiom  of  sound  government. 

In  this  nation-building,  in  this  defei\se 
of  Vietnam  in  partnership  with  its  peo- 
ple, what  we  need  is  a  little  time  and  a 
little  patience  and  with  these  vital  com- 
modities I  believe  we  shall  prevail. 
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PARKS  ARE  FOR  PEOPLE 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  George  B. 
Hartzo?,  Jr.,  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  was  a  participant  in  the 
program  of  the  National  Reclamation 
Association's  annual  convention  in  Hon- 
olulu, Hawaii. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Hartzog  delivered  a 
thought-provoking  speech  challenging 
not  only  the  National  Reclamation  As- 
sociation, but  the  American  people,  to 
keep  and  preserve  our  National  Park 
Systems  for  all  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 
Mr.  Hartzog's  speech  follows: 

Rem.\rks  by  George  B.  Hartzoc.  Jr 
I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  appear  as  a 
part  of  this  panel  to  express  my  vle^TJolnts 
on  the  theme  of  your  conference:  Recreation 
and  Resources — the  New  Accommodations. 

I  am  delighted  to  share  this  platform  with 
Mr.  Michlo  Takata.  Hawaii's  widely  known 
and  highly  respected  Director  of  Pish  and 
Game,  who  will  speak  on  the  effects  of  recla- 
mation projects  on  flsh  and  wildlife  values. 
Mr.  Carroll  Swearlngen,  the  panel  mem- 
ber from  Texas,  Is  one  of  the  foremoet  au- 
thorities on  water-related  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, and  he  will  discuss  this  subject  as  It 
relates  to  conflicting  water  uses. 

Dr.  William  Slrl  from  the  University  of 
California,  and  distinguished  representative 
of  the  Sierra  Club,  will  help  all  of  us  to 
better  understand  some  of  the  complexities 
involved  In  accommodating  competing  needs 
in  the  use  and  preservation  of  natural  re- 
sources. 

It  ulU  be  my  privilege  to  highlight,  briefly. 
some  of  the  issues  arising  out  of  manage- 
ment of  competing  programs  and  the  cost- 
benefit  consideration  Involving  our  alterna- 
tives in  resource  use. 

One  might  say  that  the  ambition  of  this 
panel,  as,  indeed,  the  purpose  of  this  con- 
ference. Is  to  seek  solutions  to  the  question 
which  conservation  poses  today:  shall  we 
have  a  living  environment,  or  must  we  ac- 
cept living  conditions  which  steadily  de- 
teriorate? 

The  great  po«t  Robert  Frost  once  said, 
with  the  characteristic  wisdom  of  a  man  who 
has  lived  close  to  nature,  "What  makes  a 
nation  In  the  beginning  Is  a  good  piece  of 
geography." 

Aa  a  Nation,  we  have  been  blefesed  with 
the  greatest  and  richest  piece  of  geography 


on  earth.  I  doubt  that  many  of  you  here,  and 
I  believe  you  are  predominantly  Westerners, 
would  take  Issue  with  the  statement  that 
the  richest  and  most  spectacular  of  these 
blessings  lie  in  the  great  Western  part  of  our 
country,  distributed  lavishly  but  perhaps  In- 
equitably among  the  Western  states. 

It  is  a  coincidence  of  nature,  geography, 
and  our  national  growth  pattern  that  two  of 
the  great  conservation  agencies— the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  and  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice— both  have  their  origins  In  the  West. 

Yellowstone  In  Wyoming.  Montana,  and 
Idaho,  was  established  by  Congress  In  1872 
as  our  first  National  Park  to  protect  Its 
unique  thermal  features,  Its  abundant  wlld- 
lUe,  and  Its  scenic  lakes,  rivers,  and  gorges. 
Yosemlte  In  California  was  established  soon 

after 

Nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago. 
legislation  was  signed  by  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  to  create  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. Its  mission  was  to  concern  Itself  with 
the  consen'atlon,  development  and  use  of 
the  water  resources  In  the  arid  parts  of  the 
West.  ^     ,      , 

In  those  long-ago  years  of  our  beginnings, 
our  mutual  problems  were  vastly  different 
from  those  of  today.  In  1900— two  years  be- 
fore the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  began  Its 
work,  the  District  of  Columbia  had  twice  as 
many  people  as  the  area  we  now  know  as 
Arizona.  California,  for  all  Its  size  and  cele- 
brated attractions,  was  home  to  fewer  than 
one  and  a  half  million  people,  something 
under  eight  per  square  mile.  Other  Western 
states  were  even  more  sparsely  settled.  While 
most  of  the  West  was  arid,  there  was  water 
enough  for  all  If  adequate  collection  and 
distribution  svstems  could  be  devised. 

In  that  same  year,  there  were  six  National 
Parks,  with  an  annual  visitation  of  about 
100,000.  With  a  total  population  of  only  76 
million  people — most  of  whom  did  little 
traveling  beyond  the  nearby  county  seat  or 
a  summer  cottage  at  the  lake — the  Impact  of 
too  many  human  feet  or  too  many  wheels 
wasn't  a  serious  problem. 

You  all  know  how  the  picture  has  changed. 
Today,  200  million  people  live  In  the  United 
States,  most  of  them  crowded  Into  huge 
population  centers. 

Last  year,  we  recorded  more  than  133  mil- 
lion visits  to  well  over  200  areas  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System. 

Last  vear— and.  Indeed,  for  many  years  be- 
fore— states,  counties,  cities,  towns  and  other 
governmental  groups,  fought  for  a  share  of 
the  West's  available  water  supply. 

To  put  It  simply,  we  have  all  virtually  been 
overwhelmed  by  people,  by  houses,  by  con- 
crete, by  automobUes,  by  asphalt,  by  the 
Insatiable  demands  and  pressures  fostered  by 
an  afHuence  unequalled  In  history. 

In  past  years,  we  could  each  go  our  own 
way,  doing  our  own  Jobs,  Scant  attention  wao 
paid  to  a  basic  truth  then  acknowledged  by 
only  a  few  far-seeing  men:  That  everything 
m  nature  Is  hitched  to  something  else;  that 
anything  we  do,  sooner  or  later,  affects  some- 
one else.  Perhaps  we  could,  at  one  moment  in 
time,  afford  the  luxury  of  a  myopic  viewpoint 
toward  the  vise  and  management  of  natural 
resources.  But  the  world  did  not  stand  still, 
and  It  never  will. 

No  longer  can  anyone  disregard  his  neigh- 
bor. The  pressures  are  too  great — the  needs 
are  too  urgent. 

This  Is  not  visionary  rhetoric.  I  know,  and 
you  know,  that  somehow  we  must  learn  to 
meet  all  of  man's  needs  with  the  resources 
that  are  available  to  us.  This  Is  the  ultimate 
challenge  of  conservation.  Whatever  else  may 
Intrude  upon  the  national  conscience  or 
absorb  our  time  and  treasure,  this  challenge 
is  the  major  fact  of  Ufe  In  1967. 

This  does  not  suggest  that  we  have  not 
been  trying  to  meet  the  challenge.  We  have 
been  trj'lng.  and  I  think  great  progress  has 
been  made.  Certainly  the  seeds  of  cooperation 


at  all  levels  have  taken  firm  root,  and  all  of 
the  groups  and  organizations  represented 
here  can  take  Justifiable  pride  In  what  has 
been  done.  We  have  proved  that  we  can  work 
together.  If  there  Is  the  will — even  though 
sometimes  the  will  has  to  be  encouraged,  and 
sometimes  It  takes  a  while  to  get  It  worked 
up. 

Let  me  cite  two  Instances  to  make  the 
point. 

A  controversy  plagued  us  for  several  years 
with  our  sister  agency — the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation— In  the  operation  of  Jackson  Lake 
m  Grand  Teton  National  Park,  one  of  tUe 
crown  Jewels  In  the  National  Park  System.  I 
am  sure  many  of  you  have  visited  this  park, 
and  been  thrilled  by  the  splendor  of  Its  chain 
of  peaks  mirrored  on  the  waters  of  Jackson 

However  beautiful,  this  lake  Is  a  reservoir, 
and  has  been  since  1907.  Water  Is  stored,  and 
released  down  the  Snake  River  to  maintain 
storage  at  Palisades  Dam  and  provide  water 
for  Irrigation  of  crops  In  Idaho. 

In  earlier  years,  the  water  was  let  out  of 
Jackson  Lake  during  the  height  of  the  visitor 
season.  The  quality  of  a  park  experience  was 
Impaired  by  this  drawdown  and  recreational 
opportunities  downstream  on  the  Snake 
River  were  curtailed  In  late  summer.  In  1961, 
the  drawdown  was  39  feet — not  much  com- 
pared to  an  average  drawdown  of  around  185 
feet  at  Fontana  Lake  bordering  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park — but  39  feet 
at  Jackson  Lake  was  ruinous  for  the  park. 

I'm  happy  to  report  that  we  have  resolved 
most  of  these  problems  In  our  negotiations 
with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  lake 
level  Is  now  maintained  during  most  of  the 
summer  season  when  the  park  Is  full  of  vis- 
itors. The  release  schedule  has  been  adjusted 
to  accommodate  our  visitors,  to  provide  ade- 
quate water  In  the  Snake  for  Its  full  recrea- 
tional use,  and  to  maintain  the  other  neces- 
sary downstream  uses. 

I  had  hoped  that  a  similar  accommodation 
of  program  needs  at  Fontana  Lake,  a  TVA 
multi-purpose  project,  could  be  In  operation 
by  this  date.  Unfortunately,  we  have  not  had 
similar  success. 

Of  all  the  blights  that  destroy  scenic 
values,  few  are  worse  than  powerlines.  We've 
had  some  hard  problems  on  this  score.  We've 
solved  some  and  failed  to  solve  some,  and 
some  are  still  unresolved.  One  recent  case 
at  Natchez  Trace  Parkway  Is  eloquent  testi- 
mony   to   Interagency    cooperation. 

Here  the  TVA  planned  to  locate  Its  500 
KVA  Maury-Davidson  transmission  line 
along  the  route  proposed  for  the  parkway, 
near  Its  Nashville  terminus.  In  this  location, 
the  powerllne  would  have  destroyed  the  very 
values  we  sought  to  protect. 

So  we  started  talking,  and  this  last  spring 
an  effective  and  supportable  alternative  was 
found.  The  line  Is  now  under  construction 
and  when  It  Is  finished,  It  will  not  be  an  eye- 
sore  to  the  people  using  the  parkway. 

I  wish  the  powerlines  at  Estes  Park,  Colo- 
rado, had  been  located  with  similar  concern 
for  scenic  values,  but  In  that  day  and  time, 
esthetic  considerations  were  not  so  urgent. 
In  the  October-November  issue  of  Recla- 
mation News,  which  carried  the  program  for 
this  conference,  the  headline  on  the  lead 
story  is:  "Creative  Water  Management, 
Reclamation's  Future."  The  subhead  is:  "In 
this  theme,  our  Hawaiian  Convention  stresses 
sensibility  to  change  and  Ingenuity  in 
action." 

In  all  our  history  as  a  Nation,  we  have 
been  far  too  Insensitive  to  the  eiTects  of  the 
changes  we  have  Inflicted  on  our  resources 
base  and  on  our  landscape.  Our  iiiEenlous 
works  often  have  been  thrust  upon  the  land 
without  heed  of  consequences.  Too  often  the 
dollar  signs  on  the  benefits  we  could  see 
outweighed  the  Intangible  values  too  few  oi 
us  could  understand. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  consequences 
of    our   acts    can   no   longer   be   ignored,  or 
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lightly  passed  over.  There  must  an  upsurge 
in  sensitivity  for  our  total  environment. 

Most  of  the  projects  proposed  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  or  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
or  the  TVA  are  analyzed  In  terms  of  their 
cost  benefit  ratio.  Such  factors  as  irrigation 
benefits,  settlement  opportunities,  economic 
growth,  area  redevelopment,  flood  control, 
power,  fish  and  wildlife,  and  recreation  values 
all  enter  the  formula. 

The  purposes  behind  these  projects  are 
legitimate,  and  wavs  must  be  found  to  serve 
them  But  we  must  achieve  them  without 
destruction  of  other  values  which  are  Just 
as'great,  and  which  serve  the  whole  public. 
Dollar  signs  and  numbers  and  mathematics 
are  cold  and  hard  and  exact.  We're  so  used 
to  thinking  in  these  terms  that  we  overlook 
or  ignore  the  fact  that  few  of  life's  real 
values— and  I  use  the  word  life  In  Its  broadest 
sense— can  be  tagged  with  a  dollar  sign. 
These  are  the  values  no  formula  I've  seen 
can  adequately  reflect. 

This  is  true  in  the  Glacier  View  Dam  site 
on  the  Kathead  River,  which  we  oppose.  It 
is  true  in  the  proposal  to  build  another  high 
dim  In  the  Colorado  River,  which  we  also 
oppose.  It  is  true  In  the  Buffalo  River  Dam 
project  in  Arkansas,  which  we  oppose. 

What  dollar  value  would  you  put  on  the 
shrines  of  our  history?  How  would  you  com- 
pute in  dollars  the  true  value  of  Crater  Lake 
or  of  the  swift,  clear  North  Fork  of  the 
Flathead  River  in  Glacier  National  Park? 

Of  what  dollar  value  is  the  experience  to 
look  into  or  be  in  the  Grand  Canyon,  carved 
through  eons  of  time?  How  do  you  measure 
in  dollars  the  thrill  of  your  five-year-old  son 
catching  his  first  flsh  from  a  clear,  cool 
stream?  What  is  the  dollar  value  of  saving 
an   endangered    species    of    our    earth? 

How  would  vou  compute  the  cost /benefit 
ratio  of  a  wilderness,  or  of  the  ecological 
treasure  represented  by  the  proposed  Kauai 
National  Park  here  in  Hawaii? 

I  can't  give  you  a  formula,  but  these 
values  are  as  real  as  the  yield  of  an  Irrigated 
alfalfa  field,  or  the  industry  supported  by 
more  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity. 

As  a  people,  as  a  society,  we  have  the 
power  to  effect  massive  changes  in  our  en- 
vironment. Indeed,  we  have  done  Just  that — 
and  often  the  results  testify  to  our  lack  of 
intelligence. 
Where  are  we  going  from  here? 
No  one  knows  for  certain  what  our  world 
will  be  like  50  or  100  years  from  today.  Much 
will  depend  upon  our  personal  and  national 
attitudes  toward  the  kind  of  life  we  want 
our  descendants  to  have. 

Will  we  provide  a  heritage  of  Individual 
strength,  an  environment  rich  In  the  values 
most  of  us  have  enjoyed  In  our  lifetimes?  Or 
will  we  leave  behind  us  only  the  wretched 
remnants  of  something  that  was  great? 

A  substantial  body  of  scientific  thought 
suggests  a  program  of  education  to  limit 
population.  Since  man  Is  the  greatest  preda- 
tor, pollutor,  spoiler,  and  destroyer  perhaps 
there's  great  validity  to  that  viewpoint. 
Perhaps  we  need  the  "Malthusian  belt"  Al- 
dous  Huxley  talked  about  35  years  ago.  Per- 
haps we  need  a  broader  and  more  specific 
source  of  revenue  that  can  be  directly  used 
to  preserve  and  protect  what  Is  left  of  our 
heritage.  At  the  very  least  we  need  better 
tools  and  more  "sensibility  to  change  and 
Ingenuity  In  action." 

If  we  don't,  there  may  be  little  in  the  fu- 
ture worth  worrying  about. 


IN    DEFENSE    OF    THE    U.S. 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  SA"yLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 


to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Peruisylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  be- 
come popular  with  the  press  and  people 
in  all  walks  of  life  to  criticize  the  U.S. 
Congress  when,  therefore,  one  is  will- 
ing to  rise  to  its  defense  it  comes  as  a 
pleasant  surprise. 

J.  Allen  Overton,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Mining  Congress, 
in  a  speech  before  the  Portland  Cement 
Association  convention,  delivered  an  out- 
standing address  in  defense  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government.  His 
challenge  to  the  convention  and  to  all 
America  to  correct  the  declining  pres- 
tige of  Congress  should  be  read  by  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  Overton's  speech  follows; 
The  American  Mining  Congress  is  honored 
by  your  invitation  to  share  in  that  portion 
of  the  program  for  this  Portland  Cement  As- 
sociation convention  which  involves  your 
Safety  Awards  and  Honors  for  several  very 
significant  reasons. 

First,  I  am  especially  honored  with  the 
privilege  of  speaking  here  today  before  the 
chief  officers  of  the  companies  who  operate 
In  every  one  of  the  50  States  of  our  Nation 
and  who  service  every  city,  town  and  hamlet 
In  the  Nation.  Seldom  Is  a  person  accorded 
the  privilege  of  visiting  with  such  a  dis- 
tinguished and  Important  element  of  our 
Nation's  business  leadership. 

Secondly,  I  am  honored  by  your  Invitation 
to  address  this  Safety  Awards  Luncheon  be- 
cause the  American  Mining  Congress  has 
for  a  great  many  years  placed  an  emphasis 
on  safety  which  is  second  to  no  other  un- 
dertaking in  the  mining  Industry,  and  by 
which  effort  the  American  Mining  Congress 
became  one  of  the  pioneers  In  the  safety 
efforts  of  industrial  activities. 

My  third  reason  for  being  honored  by  hav- 
ing the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  today — 
and  the  last  one  I  will  specifically  state,  al- 
though there  are  many  others — Is  because 
of  the  long,  friendly  and  close  working  as- 
sociation which  the  American  Mining  Con- 
gress has  had  with  the  cement  industry 
through  a  very  active  and  comprehensive 
membership  of"  your  companies.  This  asso- 
ciation has  given  us  a  rare  insight  into  your 
Industry's  problems  and  accomplishments. 
We  are  abundantly  concerned  with  your 
problems  and  we  share  your  pleasure  in  sur- 
veying   your    many    accomplishments. 

So  we  speak  the  same  language,  you  and  I. 
And  we  have  many,  many  concerns  in  com- 
mon. 

You  have  heard  much  at  these  sessions 
about  planning  for  safety,  about  accident 
prevention  and  the  techniques  which  can 
bring  your  goals  closer  to  the  reach  of  every 
employee  and  every  employer.  Surrounded, 
as  I  am  here  today,  by  some  of  this  Nation's 
most  accomplished  experts  In  these  areas,  I 
will  not  presume  on  your  time  by  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  technical  aspects  In  these 
fields  which  you  know  so  well. 

Your  deliberations  have  Involved  you,  too. 
In  matters  related  to  pollution  abatement, 
an  area  of  prime  concern  not  alone  to  ce- 
ment, but  also  to  every  other  segment  of 
mining,  to  all  enlightened  Industry — and  In- 
deed to  every  man,  woman  and  child  In 
America.  Again,  I  would  not  presume  to  en- 
gage in  any  technical  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject— except  to  point  out  the  appropriate- 
ness of  your  consideration  in  a  single  ses- 
sion of  these  two  subjects  which  are  In  the 
van  of  our  Industry's  Interest  and  also  oc- 
cupy a  major  portion  of  government  consid- 
erations today. 

Day  by  day,  we  In  the  private  enterprise 
section  of  our  economy  are  becoming  aware 
of  Increasing  Involvement  of  government  In 


our  affairs.  This  Is  true  of  the  subject  of  pol- 
lution conUols  and  of  the  safety  features 
of  industrial  activities.  No  longer  are  safety 
In  the  working  place,  control  of  stack  emis- 
sions, quality  of  plant  water  discharges, 
noises  from  industrial  operations,  odors  from 
some  types  of  processing  endeavors,  and  a 
host  of"  other  factors  inherent  in  industrial 
operations  treated  as  separate  items  of  con- 
sideration. They  all  are  bulked  together  now 
in  Washington  In  a  single  designation — 
"Quality  of  Our  Envirormient".  The  develop- 
ment of  governmental  interest  in  these  fields 
is  not  limited  to  our  working  hours  alone.  In 
a  recent  report  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare,  a  special  study  group 
advocated  that  Federalism  take  over  the  di- 
rection and  control  of  all  aspects  of  human 
life  during  every  waking  and  sleeping  mo- 
ment. 

Such  a  broad  concept  of  the  government's 
appropriate  role  in  the  "new  civics" — called 
"creative  Federalism" — may  cause  additional 
concern  and  activity  during  our  every  wak- 
ing moment  and  perhaps  may  even  eat  Into 
a  little  of  our  sleep  1 

So,  as  we  gather  here  to  award  Safety 
Honors,  we  are  active  In  but  a  small  segment 
of  the  total  concern  of  our  companies'  In- 
volvement In  a  broad  field  of  Industry-gov- 
ernment relationships. 

I  have  apparently  digressed  from  what 
might  be  expected  "for  the  topic  of  a  talk 
at  a  Safety  Awards  luncheon.  You  may  by 
now  well  wonder  what  in  the  world  I  Intend 
to  talk  about.  Since  I  have  Indicated  that 
Safety  Is  now  Involved  In  a  much  broader 
field  than  prevention  of  a  cut  or  bruise  in 
our  dally  work-a-day  world  and  more  com- 
prehensive than  any  regional  application  of 
controls  or  regulations,  I  want  to  devote  our 
attention  to  the  real  field  of  safety  In  which 
we  are  involved  today — I  wish  to  discuss 
with  you  for  a  few  moments  our  first  safety 
question — "How  safe  Is  America?" 
Well,  I'm  from  West  Virginia. 
In  that  garden  spot  of  America,  we're  noted 
neither  for  our  reticence  nor  for  shortness 
of  breath. 

Therefore,  true  to  the  traditions  of  my  fore- 
bears, when  I  find  myself  facing  a  gracious 
audience  and  confronting  a  live  microphone 
I  take  advantage  of  a  kindly  situation. 

I  referred  a  moment  ago  to  the  many 
concerns  we  have  in  common.  My  business,  as 
vou  know,  keeps  me  pretty  .much  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  I  have  been  there  for  many 
years,  deeply  involved  In  the  processes  of 
government — and  keenly  concerned  about  the 
growing  Impact  of  the  governmental  proc- 
esses on  virtually  all  of  the  business  decisions 
which  are  made  every  hour  of  every  day  by 
many  millions  of  Americans. 

It  is  about  the  legislative  process  In  Wash- 
ington, with  which  I  have  been  intimately 
associated  for  some  25  years — and  more  par- 
ticularly about  the  dedicated  men  and  wom- 
en who  make  It  work — that  I  want  to  visit 
with  you  today. 

We  are,  all  of  us,  much  Involved,  on  a 
personal,  a  company,  an  Industry  basis  In 
virtually  every  action  taken — every  decision 
xnade — by  the"  Senate  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives. We  see  ourselves  affected  by  legislative 
proposals  in  such  diverse  fields  as  taxation, 
foreign  policy,  military  affairs,  tariff  and 
trade,  appropriations — and  the  hardy  peren- 
nials which  command  the  very  special  at- 
tention of  our  industry,  such  as  mine  safety, 
pollution  abatement,  and  the  other  items  In 
the  long  litany. 

But  I  want  you  to  look  with  me  beyond  the 
sf>ecifics  of  these  pressing  legislative  con- 
cerns. I  want  you  to  assess  with  me  a  condi- 
tion which  could  well  hold  within  Itself  the 
seeds  of  a  development  far  more  Important 
to  this  Nation  than  the  safety  requlrementa 
of  our  dally  occupation,  more  Important  than 
the  very  legislation  on  which  the  Congress 
acts. 
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I  am  concerned— very  concerned-about 
the  decline  in  congressional  prestige. 

I  am  concerned— very  concerned— that 
each  and  every  one  of  m  face  up  «  h Is  c  1  v Ic 
duty  to  do  something  about  correcting  this 

I  am'  persuaded  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  the  congress  of  the  United  States 
is  the  last  best  hope  of  free  men  and  free 
government.  In  saying  this.  I  demean  no 
other  branch,  no  other  arm.  no  other  facet 
of  our  governmental  structure.  As  I  Indicated 
a  moment  ago.  I  served  in  State  B°^'e^°^ent^ 
Also,  It  was  my  great  privilege  to  serve  for 
several  years  .beginning  ^i^^  ^he  middle 
1950S)  in  the  E.xecutlve  Branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  Washington.  One  of  m> 
most  treasured  keepsakes  of  that  service  Is 
the  framed  Commission  of  Office.  Indicating 
appointment  by  the  President  and.  equally 
important,  confirmation  by  the  Senate  As  a 
lawver  who  began  his  adult  working  life  In 
ihe'prlvate  practice  of  law.  and  whose  only 
son  is  now  engaged  In  the  study  of  law, 
my  respect  for  our  Judicial  system  is  In- 
erained  and  deep. 

Yet  of  all  the  great  branches  of  our  gov- 
ernment, the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
as  I  see  it.  stands  closest  to  the  people,  m- 
stlnctlvely  responsive  to  their  wishes,  steadily 
reflecting  their  hopes  and  aspirations. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  well 
been  called  the  world's  greatest  deliberative 
body  the  House  of  Representatives  aptly 
labeled  the  Forge  of  Democracy,  The  Impact 
of  the  Congress,  and  through  It  the  impact 
of  the  people,  on  the  other  great  branches 
of  government  Is  both  obvious  and  pervasive. 
Graduates  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  have 
served  with  high  honor  and  great  dlstinctloia 
at  all  levels  of  the  Judiciary  since  the  earliest 
days  of  this  Republic,  The  White  House  too 
has  been  graced  by  those  who  first  served 
on  the  national  scene  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  Indeed,  three  of  the  last  four 
Presidents  served  first  in  the  Congress.  So  too 
did  the  last  five  men  who  have  served  as 
Vice  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

Despite  all  these  obvious  considerations,  we 
have  witnessed  throughout  most  of  our  adult 
lifetimes— interrupted  only  now  and  taen, 
subsiding  only  occasionally- a  persistent,  a 
relentless  effort  by  the  advocates  of  strong 
central  government  to  downgrade  the  pres- 
tige of  Congress,  to  tarnish  its  Image  before 
the  public.  For  more  years  than  most  of  us 
care  to  remember,  we  have  seen  this  steady 
campaign,  listened  to  the  incessant  drumfire 
of  its  single  theme— that  we  ought  somehow 
to  regard  Congress  (the  institution,  and  all 
to  often  the  individuals  who  comprise  it)  as 
an  assortment  of  buffoons,  and  worse. 

This  is  a  slander  of  low  degree.  It  Is  totally 
unjustified.  And  we— every  one  of  us— can 
and  should  start  doing  something  about  It. 
and  now.  This  is  our  safety  problem.  This  Is 
'he  safety  problem  of  the  Republic. 

From  my  many  years  of  close  personal  as- 
sociation with  the  legislative  process  in 
Washington.  I  am  a  complete,  a  total  believer 
in  the  skill,  the  dedication,  the  reliability  of 
the  men  and  women  who  serve  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  I  don't  always  agree  with 
what  they  do.  and  maybe  that's  as  it  should 
be  But  they  do  reflect  the  attitudes  of  the 
folks  at  home,  and  I  don't  know  of  a  single 
one  among  them  who  Isn't  ready  and  willing 
always  to  account  to  the  folks  at  home  for 
his  actions  and  his  votes. 

But  what's  happening?  What  Impression  is 
the  most  prevalent  impression  about  the 
Congress  in  the  minds  of  the  American  vot- 
ers:-  Buffoons,  and  worse,  as  I  said  a  moment 

ago. 

Now  why  Is  this  happening?  Congress, 
unlike'  the  Presidency.  Is  not  a  highly  per- 
sonalized institution.  Congress  Is  impersonal, 
in  great  part  because  of  its  very  size.  This 
unwieldy,  impersonal  quality  makes  It  easy 
for  advocates  of  bigger  and  stronger  central 
government  to  point  an  accusing  finger  at 
Congress,  to  lay  the  blame  on  Congresa  lor 


a  wide  range  of  shortcomings  which  are  prop- 
erly chargeable  to  somebody  else.  The  com- 
posite and  grossly  inaccurate  result,  after  aU 
these  years.  Is  that  Congress  Is  characterized 
before  the  public  as  duU.  insensitive,  an  es- 
sentially selfish  group  serving  only  some  nar- 
row "special"  interests  and  caring  not  a  whit 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

Add  to  that  the  few  in  Congress— and  they 
are  very,  very  few  indeed— who  have  abused 
the  power  of  their  Congressional  offices,  or 
used  their  official  positions  for  personal  gain. 
The  vocal  critics  of  this  very  great  Institution 
need  only  one  such  case  every  decade— even 
the  suggestion  of  a  case  will  do— to  rein- 
force the  campaign  of  slander,  abuse  and 
ridicule.  And  Congress,  again  because  It  is 
so  unwieldy  and  as  an  institution  so  im- 
personal, does  not  and  cannot  adequately 
defend  Itself.  „.^     , 

In  all  this,  who  is  the  loser?  Who  losee 
when  public  confidence  in  the  Congress  is 
slowly  eroded  and  finally  undermined? 

Evervbodv  loses.  Literally  everybody.  The 
Congress  itielf,  the  public  generally,  you  and 
I— we  all  lose.  The  cause  of  good  government 
Is  set  back  Imme^urably. 

And  if  were  going  to  turn  this  thing 
around— we'd  better  tackle  it  at  the  point 
where  we  have  some  likelihood  of  success. 

You— yes  you— you'd  better  tackle  it  in 
the  person  of  your  own  Congressrnan, 
Whether  you  like  his  politics,  or  whether 
vou  don't,  get  better  acquainted  with  him.  If 
you  don't  like  the  Congressman  you  have, 
mavbe  vou  can  get  another  one  next  year. 
But  you'd  better  get  together  now  with 
the  one  vou  do  have.  Let  him  know  your 
respect  for  the  Institution  in  which  he 
serves  Let  him  know  you  don't  put  him  or 
the    Congress   in   this  "buffoons,   or   worse 

category.  .  -      „ 

The  process  must  begin  somewhere  if  we 
are  ever  to  let  Congress  know  there  are 
neople  who  understand  and  appreciate  its 
role  and  Its  efforts.  Your  one  Congressman 
and  your  two  Senators  add  up  to  only  three 
of  the  more  than  500  Members  In  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  Only  three,  but  they're 
your  three.  This  Is  a  good  place  for  you  to 
start  Take  these  three  as  an  assignment 
for  yourself.  Invite  them  to  your  meetings 
where  vou  can.  Go  meet  with  them  where 
vou  can  Maybe  you  can  generate  some  local 
recognition-newspaper  editorials,  civic  c  ub 
activities,  and  the  like— as  your  contribution 
to  the  start  of  a  campaign  to  upgrade  the 
congress  in  the  public's  esteem,  to  restore 
it  to  Its  rightful  position  In  terms  of  prestige, 
public  understanding  and  appreciation  of  its 
very  great  significance. 

You  can  do  your  part  in  all  this  without 
endorsing  the  reelection  of  a  Congressman 
or  Senator  of  whom  you  don't  approve.  Get 
behind  your  own  candidate  with  aU  the  steam 
vou  can  generate.  If  you  elect  him.  you'll  ob- 
viously feel  that  much  better.  Don't  apologize 
for  opposing  the  reelection  of  an  incumbent. 
Don't  apologize  for  being  a  hard-working 
supporter  of  your  own  Party  and  your  own 
candidate.  The  real  genius  of  our  system 
remains  its  basic  two-Party  character. 

so  If  you  generate  some  public  recognition 
for  a  Member  or  a  candidate  whom  you  do 
support,  aU  the  better  In  your  view.  If  you  tee! 
that  vou're  saddled  with  one  you  cannot 
suppo'rt  publicly,  then  let  him  know  Qu  etly 
and  privately  that  you  are  not  one  who  thlnlca 
Congress  is  sinking  to  the  low  estate  its 
critics  ascribe  to  It. 

This  will  not  be  an  idle  gesture  on  your 
part  This  is  a  civic  obUgatlon  that  squarely 
faces  every  one  of  us.  And,  IX  you're  Inclined 
to  look  for  some  return  beyond  your  duty  to 
improve  the  body  politic— then  I  would  only 
add  that  a  prime  rule  of  human  behavior 
tells  vou  that  vou'll  achieve  with  that  Mem- 
ber of  Congres^  a  better  relationship,  a  better 
appreciation  of  your  problems-if  you  make 
this  effort,  regardless  of  whether  you  and  he 
agree  politically.  IdeologlcaUy.  or  on  a  spe- 
cific issue  of  the  moment. 


The  time  for  this  Is  now.  Never  before  in 
these  many  years  of  my  exposure  to  the 
workings  of  Congress  have  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  seemed  more  sensitive  to 
their  unfortunate — and  unfair — public  im- 
age. Never  before  in  these  years  have  they 
seemed  so  much  to  need,  and  to  welcome, 
the  understanding  of  their  constituents.  And 
I  would  add  that  never  before  in  these 
years  have  I  felt  that  the  Congress— collec- 
tively and  Individually— was  as  badly  ma- 
ligned and  slandered  as  it  Is  today. 

We  have  many  problems  In  Washington. 

you  and  I. 

Industry's  concerns  with  the  processes  of 
government  add  up  to  a  big  Job.  a  many- 
sided  job.  That  you  know  this  is  obvious. 
Your  presence  here,  and  the  enthusl.ism  and 
purpose  with  which  you  participated  In  these 
very  constructive  sessions  In  Chicago  give 
ample  testimony  of  your  awareness  of  that 

fact.  „  „ 

Yes— this  activity  we  like  to  call  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Is  indeed  a  big  Job,  a  many- 
sided  Job  And  I'm  convinced  that  we  single 
out  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole 
undertaking  when  we  say- 
It's  time  to  Speak  Up. 
It's  time  to  Stem  the  Slanders. 
It's  time  to  let  the  House  and  the  Senate 
know  there  are  some  who  Salute  Its  Integ- 
rity—who would  Restore  Its  Prestige— who 
would  Proclaim  Again  free  government's  es- 
sential dependence  on  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States— who  realize  this  Is  the  first 
Safety  Program  of  our  Industry— and  who 
realize  that  America  is  only  as  safe  as  Its 
Congress  is  strong  and  respected. 


^ovemher  17,  1967 
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HIS  ALIBI  TRUE,  KILLING  SUSPECT 
FREED  AFTER  YEAR 

Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  shocked  by  the  action  of  the 
House  the  other  day,  on  the  poverty  bill, 
to  the  effect  that  a  man  accused  of  a 
certain  type  of  illegal  act  is  entitled  to 
legal  counsel  only  if  he  can  afford  to  pay 

In  these  days  there  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  to  forget  our  basic  constitu- 
tional principle  that  a  man  is  considered 
Innocent  until  proven  guUty. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  many  an 
accused  has  been  shown  to  be  innocent 
in  spite  of  a  strong  apparent  case  against 
him  A  dramatic  example  of  this  was  re- 
ported in  the  New  York  Times  this  morn- 
ing A  Bronx  man  was  accused  and  hew 
for  a  year  on  a  murder  charge.  The  case 
against  him  seemed  strong,  but  two 
court-appointed  lawyers  went  diligently 
to  work  and  proved  his  innocence. 

The  story  follows: 
His  Alibi  Trxte.  Killing  Suspect  Freed  Afteb 
Year— BRONX  M.^n  Proves  He  Was  in  Mas- 
sachusetts AT  Time  of  Holdup  Shooting 

Here 

(By  Sylvan  Fox) 

Devoted  efforts  by  two  court-appointed 
lawyers  won  freedom  yesterday  for  a  22-year- 
old  former  police  trainee  who  had  spent  more 
than  a  year  in  Jail  awaiting  trial  for  a  mur- 
der that  he  could  not  have  committed. 

When  the  young  man,  WllUam  Chlsolm. 
walked  out  of  Bronx  Supreme  Court.  It  was 
the  end  of  a  nightmare  that  had  begun  in 
October,  1966,  with  his  arrest  for  the  holdup 
shooting  of  a  Bronx  furniture  store  owner. 


The  nightmare  had  the  trappings  of  Jus-     from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend     '^^^I'^^TM^^^''  '^"  P"*'**'^''  ^^"^""^^  ^^ 
^^^     ^  -      ■      his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record     °f  ^^^i  disobedience. 


tice-  arrest.  Identification  by  two  witnesses, 
extradition.  Incarceration  without  ball,  in- 
dictment for  first-degree  murder. 

But  Mr.  Chlsolm's  court-appointed  Bronx 
lawyer  Archie  Gorfinkel.  and  an  unpaid 
lawyer' from  Newport.  R.I..  Matthew  Faerber. 
were  convinced  that  Justice  was  not  being 
done.  They  believed  Mr.  Chlsolm  was  not 
euiltv  and  decided  to  prove  it. 

Mr!  Gorfinkel.  a  40-year-old  former  Bronx 


and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  4  of  this  year  I  discussed  ex- 
tensively the  subject  of  civil  disobedience 


assistant  district  attorney  and  former  State     ^j.^^^  nonviolence  as  propounded  by  Dr 


senator,  tell  the  story  this  way: 

On  Aug.  24.  1966.  Jose  Carrion  was  shot 
and  killed  during  a  holdup  In  his  furniture 
store  at  East  162d  Street  and  Third  Avenue. 
Two  women  caught  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  the 
two  bandits  who  fled. 

The  women  provided  the  police  with  de 


Strategically,  he  said,  a  "cadre  of  200  hard- 
core disrupters  will  be  trained  In  the  tactics 
of  massive  nonviolence."  These  "disrupters" 
will  then  go  back  to  their  cities  and  train 
other  units. 

The  object,  he  explained.  Is  to  hold  a  "na- 
tionwide clty-paralyzlng  demonstration"  cen- 
tered In  Washington  but  including  simul- 
taneous demonstrations  in  10  other  cities. 

He  said  the  cities  had  not  yet  been  de- 
termined but  added:  "I  would  not  rule 
Cleveland  out. 

"We  have  to  find  the  middle  ground  be- 
tween riots  and  timid  supplication  and  we 
have  to  develop  the  moral  determination  to 
move  down  that  road  If  we  have  to." 


Martin  Luther  King.  This  issue  and  its 
interpretation  by  Dr.  King  are  of  con- 
siderable interest,  judging  from  the 
hundreds  of  requests  I  have  received  for 
this  material.  A  recent  article  in  the 

Cleveland   Plain   Dealer   indicates   that  ^-^-^^-^-^ 

scriptions  of  the  killers,  and  an  investigation     King's  program  of  massive  nonviolence     r^jj^     DA'XTON     JOLTRNAL     HERALD 
led  detectives  to  Hershey  Boyer.  24  Vf ars  old.     jg   ^^   j^g   carried    forth   more   eamestlj'.         XJRGES  CHANGING  THE  ANTIPOV- 

According  to  the  article  by  Joseph  Esz-        eRTY   BILL   TO   REMO\TE   PUBLIC 
terhas,  King  planned  a  2-week  retreat  to 


of  1035  Freeman  Street,  the  Bronx.  Mr.  Boyer 
and  Mr.  Chlsolm,  who  are  cousins,  lived  in 
the  same  building,  Mr.  Chlsolm  had  van- 
ished from  his  apartment  and  his  usual 
baunts.  The   police  sent   out  an  alarm   for 

him. 

Two  months  later  Mr.  Chlsolm  was  traced 
to  the  home  of  his  mother.  Mrs.  Ann  Wil- 
liams of  101  Jones  Street,  Mlddletown,  R.I. 
He  was  arrested  and  charged  with  the  mur- 
der of  Mr,  Carrion, 

EXTRADITED    AS    SUSPECT 

At  an  extradition  hearing  in  Rhode  Island, 
the  two  witnesses  Identified  Mr.  Chlsolm  as 
one  of  the  bandits  they  had  seen  leaving  the 
furniture  store.  Mr.  Chlsolm  was  extradited 
to  the  Bronx,  held  without  ball  and  Indicted, 
along  with  Mr.  Boyer,  for  first-degree  mur- 
der. 

During  the  extr.iditicn  proceedings.  Mr. 
Chlsolm  told  his  Rhode  Island  lawyer.  Mr, 
Faerber,  that  he  had  gone  to  Middletown  the 
day  before  the  shooting,  because  his  step- 
brother had  died,  and  thus  could  not  have 
been  involved  in  the  Bronx  murder. 

Mr.  Faerber  found  10  witnesses  who  could 
verify  this.  He  also  found  a  receipt  from  a 
Pall  River,  Mass..  department  store,  signed 
bv  Mr,  Chlsolm  on  the  day  of  the  shooting, 
for  the  return  of  a  suit  bought  for  his  dead 
stepbrother. 

In  April,  when  Mr.  Gorfinkel  became  Mr. 
Chlsolm's  lawyer,  he  joined  in  the  campaign 
to  prove  the  young  man  not  guilty. 

"When  I  first  spoke  to  Chlsolm,"  Mr.  Gor- 
finkel said,  "you  know,  you  get  cynical  In  this 
business,  but  he  appealed  to  me  when  he 
told  me  his  story.  I  believed  him.  From  there 
on.  I  went  all  the  way." 

Mr.  Gorfinkel  rounded  up  the  10  witnesses 
found  by  Mr.  Faerber— and  10  more  who 
could  swear  Mr.  Chlsolm  was  la  Rhode  Island 
at  the  time  of  the  shooting. 

Armed  with  the  names  of  witnesses  and 
the  department-store  receipt.  Mr.  Gorfinkel 
went  to  the  Bronx  District  Attorney's  office, 
"and  told  them  what  I  had  and  I  requested 
that  they  reopen  the  Investigation — which 
they  did," 

In  the  new  Inquiry,  a  Police  Department 
handwTlting  expert  confirmed  that  the  Fall 
River  department  store  receipt  h.°.d  been 
signed  by  Mr.  Chlsolm. 

Yesterday  Assistant  District  Attorney  Irvin 
Goldsmith  told  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Arthur  Markewlch  he  would  agree  to  dis- 
missal of  the  murder  Indictment  against  Mr. 
Chlsolm  as  soon  as  routine  paperwork  was 
completed,  Mr.  Chlsolm  was  released  on 
parole  and  will  be  formally  discharged  from 
custody  on  Nov.  22. 

Mr,  Boyer  remains  in  Jail,  awaiting  trial  for 
the  Carrion  murder. 


plan  ways  to  prod  Congress  and  the  Fed 
eral  Government  into  action. 

King  was  quoted  as  saying  that  a 
"cadre  of  200  hard-core  disrupters  will 
be  trained  in  the  tactics  of  massive  non- 
violence,"  These  "disrupters"  will  then 
go  back  to  their  cities  and  train  other 
units.  The  object  of  this  project  is  to 
hold  a  "nationwide  city-paralyzing  dem- 
onstration" centered  in  Washington  but 
extending  to  10  other  cities. 

I  place  the  ai'ic't,   'Kins  Wf.rns  of 
Riots  if  Aid  Meets  Delay,"  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 
King  Warns  of  Riots  if  Aid  Meets  Delay 

(By  Joseph  Eszterhas) 
The  Rev.  Dr,  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
warned  yesterday  of  "massive  winter  riots  In 
Cleveland,  m  Gary,  or  In  any  otiier  ghetto" 
unless  the  business  communities  and  federal 
government  come  to  the  immediate  aid  of 
the  nation's  poor, 

"I  want  you  to  understand,"  King  said.  "I 
am  not  m  favor  of  these  riots.  I  will  do 
everything  In  my  power  to  help  avert  them. 
But.  as  a  social  analyst.  I  must  speak  hon- 
estly." 

Unless  Immediate  aid  is  given  to  the 
ghettos,  he  said.  Mayors-elect  Carl  B.  Stokes 
and  Richard  D.  H.'tcher  will  be  only  "two 
outstanding  men  we  have  set  up  as  lambs 
for  the  slaughter." 

Kinp  spoke  to  newsmen  at  the  Fellowship 
Baptist  Church  of  Christ.  1754  E  55  Street, 
on  what  he  called  a  "day  of  sober  celebra- 
tion 


OFFICIALS      FROM      COMMUNITY 
ACTION  PROGRAMS 

Mr,  CONABLE,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Whalen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  'WHALEN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  put  before  the  House  the  editorial 
comments  of  the  Journal  Herald,  of  Day- 
ton. Ohio,  a  distinguished  newspaper  in 
m.y  district,  regarding  the  change  en- 
acted concerning  provisions  of  the  com- 
munity action  program  portion  of  the 
antipoverty  bill. 

In  the  editorial.  Mr.  Glenn  Thompson, 
the  highly  respected  editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal Herald,  characterizes  as  a  mistake 
the  provision  that  gives  control  of  com- 
munity action  programs  to  local  govern- 
ments. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Thompson's  observa- 
tions. I  would  point  out  also  that  he 
knows  whereof  he  speaks :  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  our  area's 
community  action  program  agency,  the 
Supporting  Council  on  Preventive  Ef- 
fort—SCOPE. 

I  therefore  invite  the  attention  of  my 


colleagues  to  this  editorial,  which  ap- 
.  King,  Nobel  Prize  winner  and  president  of     peared  in  yesterday's  editions  and  which 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer-      i  insert  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 

Hands  Off  Povertt  War 
The  Hotise  of  Representatives  In  Wash- 
ington made  a  mistake  when  it  wrote  into 
Its  war-on-poverty  bill  a  provision  that 
city  halls  or  county  courthouses  might 
run,  or  name  the  agency  to  run,  much  of 
the  war  at  the  local  level.  The  Senate 
ought  to  correct  this. 
The   part   of   the    war  which   is   involved 


ence.  has  been  in  Cleveland  frequently  since 
early  summer  furthering  "Operr.tlon  Bread- 
basket" and  other  anripovert;-  programs. 

He  said  he  was  "very  tired  but  very  pleased 
about  the  dual  victories  of  creative  black 
power  in  Cleveland  and  Gary." 

The  election  of  Stokes  and  Hatcher,  he  said, 
represents  a  "new  political  fervor  among 
America's  Negro  citizens." 

He  called  this  a  "desperate  quest  to  find 


someone  to  champion  the  cause  of  the  poor     Is  the   community   action  Pjogram^  ^^^  j! 

the  part  which   SCOPE,   with  headquarters 
in     Davton.     nins     for     six     Miami     Valley 


KING 


WARNS    OF    RIOTS    IF    AID 
MEETS    DELAY 

Mr.   CONABLE.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


and  oppressed  in  our  cities." 

Neither  Stokes  nor  Hatcher  can  'do  it 
alone,"  he  said.  "They  need  federal  aid 
against  poverty.  To  cut  the  poverty  program 
would  border  on  criminal  IrresponsibillLy 
and  would  be  an  open  invitation  to  violence 
and  social  disorder  in  the  streets  cf  our 
ghettos." 

"Carl  Stokes  may  have  friends  in  Washing- 
ton," he  said,  "but  friends  alone  are  not 
enough.  He  needs  a  strong  poverty  program 
and  the  support  of  Congress." 

King  said  his  next  step  would  be  a  "two 


counties. 

To  split  this  up  among  the  counties 
would  result  In  a  great  ;o?s  of  effective- 
ness and,  almost  certainly,  abandonment 
of  the  program  In  ?c?ne  areas. 

In  many  cities  elsewhere.  If  the  program 
were  turned  over  to  city  hall,  it  would  almost 
certainly  be  used  for  political  patronage 
immediately. 

The  war  on  poverty  has  many  things  wrong 
with  It.  For  one  thing.  Its  army  was  thrown 


week  retreat  in  which  he  will  plan  out  ways  together  In  haste  and  Is  held  together  with 

to   prod    Congress   and    the   federal   govern-  difficulty,    especially    when    Congress    la    so 

ment  Into  action,"  whimsical   and   unreliable  In  providing  the 

"We  will,  If  we  have  to.  engage  in  massive  money. 
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There  U  room  for  a  great  deal  more  plan- 
nine  than  now  goes  Into  the  program.  It 
needs  closer  scrutiny  ol  Its  spending  It 
desperately  needs  realistic  appraisal  of  the 
results  obtained  by  Its  projects.  Never  has 
so  much  money  been  spent  with  so  little 
senous  Inquiry  Into  whether  the  dollars 
accomplished  their  purposes. 

All  in  all.  however,  the  war  on  poverty  is 
doing  good.  A  great  deal  of  good.  A  good 
deal  of  competence  also  has  been  assembled 
in  Ita  organization  at  levels  reaching  from 
grass  roots  to  Washington.  This  organiza- 
tion of  course,  could  be  Improved.  But  not 
by  turning  It  over  to  local  governments. 


NORTH-CENTRAL  FREEWAY 

Mr  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Gude]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reports  of  Im- 
minent decisions  by  the  SecretaiT  of 
Transportation  Alan  S.  Boyd  relative  to 
Washington  area  transportation  matters 
are  of  increasing  concern  to  local  and 
State  governments  of  Greater  Washing- 
ton. Both  planning  and  operational 
agencies  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  juris- 
dictions have  emphasized  the  need  to 
implement  and  follow  through  on  the 
longstanding  plans  by  which  the  entire 
area  can  enjoy  a  true,  balanced  trans- 
portation system,  and  prevent  the  chaos 
resulting  from  continued  delays  and  the 
total  negation  of  constructive  planning 
that  this  area  has  been  experiencing. 

I  continue  to  work  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  effective  transportation  plan 
in  the  interest  of  all  the  citizens  of  our 
metropolitan  area.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  note  the  manner  in  which 
the  administration  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  is  performing  in 
these  matters.  I  wish  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  the  following  reso- 
lution of  the  Montgomery  County,  Md., 
Council: 

Resolution  No.  6-847:  Endorsement  of 
NoRTH-CE^^^^AL  Fheewat 

Whereas,  the  North-Central  Freeway  has 
been  shown  as  part  of  the  Basic  Freeway 
Plan  (Part  I)  of  the  Mass  Transportation 
Survey  for  the  National  Capital  Region, 
which  plan  was  approved  by  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  and  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Regional  Planning  Council 
on  November  7, 1958;  and 

Whereas,  A  report  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  transmittal  to  Congress 
by  the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency  entitled  "Recommendations  for 
Transportation  In  the  National  Capital  Re- 
gion" dated  November  1,  1962,  endorsed  the 
North-Central  Freeway:  and 

Whereas,  the  need  for  the  North-Central 
Freeway  has  been  Indicated  In  the  Master 
Plan  of  Takoma  Park-Langley  Park  Planning 
Area  adopted  by  The  Maryland-National  Cap- 
ital Park  and  Planning  Commission,  October. 
1963.  and  the  Preliminary  Master  Plan  of 
Highways  for  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
Regional  District  In  Montgomery  and  Prince 
George's  Counties,  published  April  1967:  and 
Whereas,  basic  land  lise  decisions  for  the 
rapidly  growing  Silver  Spring  Business  Dis- 
trict cannot  proceed  until  there  Is  a  clear 
cut  decision  regarding  the  future  of  the 
North-Central  Freeway;  and 


Whereas,  the  North-Central  Freeway  de- 
sired line  Is  shown  on  the  General  Plan  for 
the  Maryland-Washington  Regional  Dis- 
trict m  Montgomery  and  Prince  George's 
Counties,  entitled  ".  .  .  on  wedges  and  cor- 
ridors .  .".  prepared  and  adopt€d  by  the 
Marvland-Natlonal  Capital  Park  and  Plan- 
ning Commission  on  January  22,  1964;   and 

Whereas,  the  District  of  Columbia  De- 
partment of  Highways  and  Traffic  and  the 
Maryland  State  Roads  Commission,  together 
sponsored  and  engaged  the  J.  E.  Grelner 
Company  to  perform  an  Engineering  Feasi- 
bility Report  for  the  North-Central  Freeway 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Maryland  Counties  of  Montgomery  and 
Prince  George's  which  was  pubUshed  Oc- 
tober 1964,  at  the  cost  of  8350,000  resulting 
in  the  concept  of  the  low  level  freeway, 
which  proposal  was  recommended  by  the 
Maryland  State  Roads  Commission  to  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads;   and 

Whereas,  the  District  of  Colvimbla  De- 
partment of  Highways  and  Traffic  sponsored 
and  engaged  the  firms  of  Alan  M.  Voorhees 
and  Associates  and  Wilbur  Smith  and  As- 
sociates to  prepare  a  study  entitled  "Traffic 
Planning  for  the  North-Central  Freeway 
which  was  pubUshed  April,  1966,  at  a  cost 
of  $64,200;  and 

Whereas,  as  a  result  of  public  reactions 
to  the  October,  1964,  Grelner  Report,  the 
J  E  Grelner  Company  was  again  engaged 
to  do  a  Supplementary  Engineering  Feasi- 
bility Report  tor  the  North-Central  Freeway, 
which  study  was  published  November,  1966, 
at  a  cost  of  $115,700;  and 

Whereas,  current  planning  and  develop- 
ment within  the  urbanized  southern  portion 
of  Montgomery  County  will  be  greatly  af- 
fected by  the  deletion  of  the  North-Central 

Freeway;  ,.   ^     v. 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Montgomery  County  Council  has  previously 
supported  and  continues  to  support  a  bal- 
anced transportation  system  Involving  both 
highways  and  rapid  rail  transit,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Montgomery 
County  Council  endorses  the  need  for  the 
North-Central  Freeway  as  planned  and  urges 
the  Secretary  and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  reconsider  any  proposal  which 
may  delete  the  North-Central  Freeway  from 
the  Interstate  Highway  System  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Area. 


DUTIES  OF  PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES 
IN  SUPPORTING  MUSIC  AND  THE 
THEATER  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kupferman]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleagues  who  are  concerned  with  the 
operation  of  the  arts  and  humanities 
program  will  be  interested  in  the  recent 
talk  by  President  Herman  D.  Kenin.  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Musicians, 
on  the  the  subject  of  "Duties  of  Public 
Authorities  in  Supporting  Music  and  the 
Tlieater  in  the  United  States." 

This  talk  was  given  at  the  Interna- 
tional Secretariat  of  Entertainment 
Trade  Unions  in  London,  England,  and 
demonstrates  that  the  trade  unions  of 
the  world  look  to  the  United  States  for 
information  in  this  field. 

I  am  pleased  that  Abe  L.  Savage,  the 
new  director  of  public  relations  for  the 


American     Federation     of     Musicians, 
brought  this  to  my  attention,  and  I,  in 
turn,  bring  it  to  my  colleagues: 
Duties  op  Public  AuTHORrriEs  in  Supporting 
Music   and   the   Theater   in   the   UNnxn 
States 
(Remarks  by  Herman  D.   Kenin,   president, 
American  Federation  of  Musicians,  at  In- 
ternational  Secretariat   of   Entertainment 
Trade  Unions,  London,  England,  Septem- 
ber 28,  1967) 

In  his  gracious  Invitation  to  me  to  address 
the  International  Congress,  Alan  Forrest  in- 
cluded his  excellent  notes  on  the  discussion 
of  the  same  topic,  which  took  place  at  the 
European  meeting  last  November.  It  is  my 
assignment  to  fill  you  In  with  similar  infor- 
mation regarding  the  United  States. 

In  his  letter  Alan  remarked,  "United  States 
Intervention  in  this  field  is,  I  believe,  a  new 
phenomenon." 

This  is  quite  true.  But.  I  must  add  that  If 
public  intervention  In  the  i>erforming  arts  is 
comparatively  new  with  us,  so  too  is  the  busi- 
ness of  our  becoming  a  Nation. 

It  is  barely  one  hundred  years  since  our  last 
frontier  disappeared  In  America,  and  we  fi- 
nally began  to  put  down  economic  roots  from 
coast  to  coast.  This  might  be  borne  in  mind 
in  making  any  assessment  of  public  involve- 
ment In  this  particular  area,  as  between  your 
countries  and  mine.  In  other  words,  although 
man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone — and  come 
to  think  of  it — It  would  be  calamitous  fo^ 
this  particular  audience  if  he  did — he  mtist 
start  with  the  bread,  before  he  can  go  on  to 
"higher  things".  First  comes  the  staff  of  life: 
the  musical  staff  follows. 

But  If  we  In  the  United  States  are  slow 
starters,  we  try  to  make  up  ground  fast.  For- 
tunately, one  area  in  which  we  have  been 
coming  on  Is  In  the  performing  arts. 

Let  me  Illustrate  by  pointing  to  some  fairly 
recent  events.  In  September,  1961,  a  small 
group  of  Congressmen,  headed  by  the  Inde- 
fatigable and  dedicated  Frank  Thompson,  Jr. 
of  New  Jersey,  was  carefully  guiding  through 
the  House  of  Representatives  an  innocuous 
little  bill  which  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  Advisory  Council  of  the 
Arts. 

The  bin,  I  might  add,  carried  with  it  no 
money  appropriations  or  grants — with  the  ex- 
ception of  $100,000  per  year  for  administra- 
tion. Not  a  word  about  subsidies.  Indeed  the 
supporters  of  the  measure  bent  over  back- 
wards to  assure  their  colleagues,  during  the 
House  discussion,  that  the  bill  had  no  such 
purpose  or  Intent. 

In  the  words  of  one  speaker,  "This  is  what 
you  might  call  a  status  bill.  What  It  does  i? 
to  give  status  and  recognition  to  the  impor- 
tance of  culture  in  the  United  States." 

As  I  recall,  the  overall  mood  of  the  House 
ranged  from  unlnterest  to  apathy — with  the 
exception  of  a  few  congressmen  who  were 
overtly  hostile. 

One  of  this  last  group  took  the  floor  to 
point  out  that  In  certain  quarters  poker 
playing  was  considered  an  artful  occupation. 
He  asked,  "Is  this  going  to  subsidize  poke: 
players  that  get  In  trouble?"  He  was  pla- 
catlngly  assured  that  It  would  not  Include 
poker  playing. 

Now  let  me  give  you  another  date — August 
24.  1967 — and  quote  from  a  long  news  story 
In  the  New  York  Times.  The  lead  sentence 
of  the  story  reads : 

"The  National  Council  on  the  Arts  has  rec- 
ommended that  Congress  appropriate  $139.- 
000.000  next  year  to  support  the  most  exten- 
sive Federal  Arts  Program  in  the  Nation's 
history." 

This  total  was  broken  down.  In  the  bill,  as 
follows : 

"Theater,  $30-mlUlon;  music,  $33-mlllion; 
radio,  television  and  motion  pictures,  $22- 
mllUon;  visual  arts,  $20-milllon:  dance. 
$14.5-mllUon;  architecture  and  design,  $10- 
mllllon,  and  state  arts  groups,  $5.5-mllllon." 
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Tn  all  candor,  I  must  report  to  you  that 
,he  chances  for  enactment  by  Congress  of 
fhfi  total  recommendation  are  slim.  In  Amer- 
if!  we  are  facing  problems,  at  home  and 
ibroad,  which  will  probably  call  for  unprec- 
edented Federal  expenditures.  Reallstlcall>. 
rtln  we  must  assume  that  there  will  be 
Sme  sharp  pruning  of  the  Initial  figures. 

Even  so,  to  me  the  mose  encouraging  as- 
pect of  this  proposal  Is  that  it  is  being  made, 
rtesolte  the  heavy  financial  burdens  and  com- 
mitments my  country  has  elsewhere^  The 
Terv  fact  that  the  proponents  of  subsidies 
for  the  Performing  Arts  can  present  such 
oroDosais  in  these  times  and  be  assured  of 
«.rious  Congressional  consideration  for  them 
^as  significant  as  the  size  of  the  amounts 

^*Thus  we  have  in  the  brief  span  of  six 
vears  e.Kperlenced  a  tremendous,  almost  un- 
believable change  In  public  climate  for  the 
nerformlng  arts.  I  think  that  an  examination 
of  the  factors  which  have  brought  about  this 
monumental  change  will  help  bring  into 
nroper  focus  the  position  of  the  United 
SUtes  today  with  regard  to  public  interven- 
tion responsibility  and  support  in  the  broad 
area'  of  the  performing  arts— particularly  In 
music  and  the  theater. 

There  have  been  two  discernible  trends. 
One  is  the  mounting  popular  enthusiasm  for 
the  arts;  second,  there  Is  a  growing  concern 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  for  the  state 

of  the  arts.  .     ,„ 

In  both  of  these  fields,  I  am  happy  to  re- 
Dort  organized  labor  has  taken  a  consist- 
ently purposeful  role.  What  trade  unions  did 
was  to  create  the  economic  well-being 
whereby  the  arts  in  America  could  attain  a 
broad  democratic  base. 

It  was  Walt  Whitman,  I  believe,  who  said 
that  to  have  great  poets  we  must  have  great 
audiences  too.  Organized  labor  has  provided 
that  audience.  Through  its  successful  efforts 
to  improve  the  material  aspects  of  Its  mem- 
bers' lives.  It  has  concurrently  created  new 
opportunities  and  higher  aspirations  for  the 
more  spiritual  things  of  life  as  well. 

As  all  of  us  here  know  all  too  well,  these 
goals  were  not  always  easy  of  attainment. 
Too  manv  times.  Indeed,  they  came  with 
glacial  slowness,  and  with  great  personal  sac- 
rifice To  put  It  another  way— In  many  In- 
stances picket  lines  had  to  precede  ticket 

I  know  that  for  an  audience  of  this  type 
I  am  laboring  the  obvious  when  I  go  Into  the 
contributions  of  organized  labor  toward  the 
development  of  the  performing  arts.  How- 
ever there  are  other  audiences  who  do  need 
an  occasional  reminder.  This  Is  especial  y 
true  today  when  culture.  In  Its  many  mani- 
festations, has  become  the  object  of  interest 
for  groups  and  organizations  who  are  not 
nearly  as  familiar  with  the  accomplishments 
of  organized  labor  as  are  you  and  I. 

There  are  other  areas  too  In  which,  by 
direct  action,  organized  labor  has  helped 
spur  and  stimulate  governmental  attention 
to  the  performing  arts. 

My  own  organization,  for  example,  has  lor 
a  ntunber  of  years  been  In  the  forefront  of 
grass-roots  political  activity.  Through  more 
than  600  of  our  locals  in  the  United  States, 
we  Informed— and  continue  to  inform — our 
representatives  In  Congress  of  our  special 
Interest  In  the  expansion  of  the  performing 
arts.  In  this  activity  we  have  received  the 
enthusiasm  and  able  cooperation  of  our 
other  American  entertainment  unions. 

Another  recent  and  noteworthy  develop- 
ment In  the  United  States  Is  the  emergence 
of  State  Councils  on  the  Arts.  In  1960  there 
were  none.  Today  there  Is  one  In  each  of  our 
50  states,  as  well  as  In  the  District  Colum- 
bia, Guam,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 

The  record  of  accomplishment  among 
these  State  groups  varies  greatly.  A  few,  like 
the  New  York  State  CouncU  on  the  Arts,  are 
undertaking  Impressive  programs  to  encour- 


age and  develop  music,  the  theater  and  the 
dance.  It  Is  generally  agreed  that  these  bodies 
are  already  beginning  to  have  a  real  im- 
pact on  cultural  acUvlties  and  growing  cul- 
tural awarement  throughout  the  state. 
Others,  however,  are  still  In  the  formative 
stage,  and  are  just  beginning  to  acquire 
minimal  budgets  and  experienced  adminis- 
trative personnel. 

For  the  most  part,  this  is  also  true  of  the 
city  and  county  arts  councils  which  have 
begun  to  proUferate  In  America.  Today,  we 
have  more  than  400  of  these,  the  majority 
having  been  organized  or  established  in  the 
last  three  or  four  years.  Although  It  Is  en- 
tirely too  early  to  make  any  sort  of  evalua- 
tion, there  is  no  question  but  that  their 
potential  is  great,  and  that  within  the  next 
few  vears  these  local  groups  may  yet  emerge 
as  one  of  the  potent  forces  in  American  grass- 
roots involvement  with  the  performing  arts. 
In  this  very  connection  I  want  to  report  a 
project  which  will  be  soon  undertaken  in 
the  United  States,  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  developing  cultural  programs  in  the  com- 
munity, by  collaboration  of  trade  unions  and 
local  art  councils. 

This  project  stems  from  the  appointment 
at  the  1965  AFh-ClO  Convention  of  a  sub- 
committee, consisting  of  President  George 
Meany  and  myself,  which  was  directed  to 
study  ways  and  means  by  which  the  AFL- 
CIO  can  asstune  "responsibility  toward  the 
goal  of  true  involvement  of  labor  in  the  cul- 
tural life  of  these  United  States." 

As  a  result  of  this  assignment,  Mr.  Meany 
and  mvself.  on  September  Uth  of  this  year, 
recommended  to  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council  a  program  for  these  goals. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  it  was  accepted 
by  the  Executive  Council.  The  sub-commit- 
tee recommendations  were  briefly,  as  follows: 

1.  That  all  AFL-CIO  affiliates  and  members 
be  urged  to  participate  more  actively  tn  the 
policy  making  voice  and  Committees  of  Com- 
munity Councils  and  Commissions. 

2.  That  the  AFL-CIO.  through  Its  staff  and 
departments,  develop  pilot  projects  through 
central  labor  bodies  In  three  communities 
I  preferably,  Louisville,  Minneapolis  and  Buf- 
falo) and  one  major  production  center,  pref- 
erablv  New  York  City. 

3.  "That  the  AFL-CIO  staff  develop  rela- 
tionships with  area  councils  on  all  levels  for 
the  purpose  of  presentation  to  the  public  of 
specific  performing  arts  produced  on  the 
local  level. 

Our  recommendations  to  the  Executive 
Council  also  provided  that  President  Meany 
be  authorized  to  expend  a  sum  of  up  to 
SIO.OOO  for  the  six  months  of  the  project's 
operation. 

National  Foundation  Chairman  for  the 
Arts  Roger  L.  Stevens  has  also  assured  us  of 
his  sympathetic  consideration  for  the  fund- 
ing of  three  or  four  local  pilot  projects  on  a 
matching  basis. 

I  believe  that  this  program,  even  on  Its 
limited  experimental  basis,  can  mark  a 
promising  and  exciting  partnership  between 
organized  labor  and  the  public  leaders  of  the 
cultural  life  of  the  community. 

Another  area  which  deserves  much  more 
attention  than  I  can  give  it  here  Is  the  grow- 
ing participation  of  American  business  and 
industry  in  the  performing  arts.  1  can  liter- 
ally fill  pages  with  a  mere  entmieratlon  of 
specific  contributions  which  have  been  made 
to  music  and  the  theater  by  so  called  "Big 
Business". 

Of  course — I  hasten  to  add — I  shall  not. 

Instead.  I  should  like  to  quote  from  the 
remarks  of  the  president  of  one  of  New 
York's  largest  department  stores,  at  a  con- 
ference on  Business  and  the  Arts  which  took 
place  there  about  a  year  ago. 

He  said: 

"Society — and  business — are  both  coming 
of  age.  Fifty  years  ago,  a  conference  like  this 
would  not  only  have  been  most  unlikely;  we 
would  have  been  hooted  at  as  either  a  bunch 


of  soft  headed— do-gooders  or  a  batch  of 
sissies."  "The  answer  for  the  retail  industry 
is  very  simple  and  direct.  Stores  must  reflect 
the  developments,  the  Interests,  and  yes — 
the  dreams  of  their  communities.  Today, 
frankly,  they  are  not  dreaming  of  a  chicken 
in  every  pot  Most  of  them  have  that. 

"Instead  they  are  dreaming  of  a  commu- 
nity arts  center,  a  community  orchestra,  a 
conimunltv  theater— a  place  or  places  where 
they  and  their  children  can  enjoy  their  new 
leisure  creatively,  Intellectually,  In  the  most 
civilized  manner  known  to  man — cultivating 
the  arts  and,  of  course,  themselves  .  .  .  The 
catchword  here  Is  not  more — but  better,  the 
spiritual  If  I  may  call  It  that,  rather  than  the 
material." 

There  are  a  number  of  other  causative 
factors  and  emerging  conditions  which  are 
part  of  the  picture  I  have  tried  to  present  to 
you,  but  I  do  not  want  to  Impose  too  much 
upon  either  your  time  or  your  patience,  I 
am  in  complete  argreement  with  that  great 
orator  who.  when  once  complimented  on  the 
quality  and  brevity  of  his  speeches,  replied 
that  he  had  discovered  "in  order  to  be  im- 
mortal you  need  not  be  eternal". 

Nevertheless,  I  must  insert  a  word  or  two 
regarding  the  tremendous  benefactions  of 
our  numerous  foundations,  funds,  and  en- 
dowments which  have  been  forthcoming,  In 
ever  Increasing  numbers— and  at  the  same 
time  to  express  the  appreciation  of  both  the 
performer  and  the  audiences  for  the  benefits 
created  by  them. 

I  must  add  a  sentence  or  two  on  the  tre- 
mendous worth  and  geat  excitement  which 
have  been  generated  for  millions  of  young- 
sters In  the  pubUc  schools  of  America  by  the 
demonstrations  of  the  living  arts  which  are 
being  arranged  In  public  schools  by  grants 
from  the  Office  of  Education,  which  Is  one 
of  the  constituents  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  shall  conclude  by  touching,  for  a  moment 
or  two,  on  what  I  consider  to  be  two  of  the 
most  Important  factors  of  all — In  this  dem- 
ocratic atmosphere  in  which  my  country's 
performing  arts  are  beginning  to  flourish 
today. 

The  first  one  springs  from  a  change  In  the 
United  States  In  the  semantics  of  a  single 
word. 
That  word  Is  "subsidy". 
In  the  United  States  you  can  no  longer 
frighten  the  public,  or  Intimidate  legislators, 
by  denouncing  subsidies  for  the  arts  as 
socialistic,  or  communistic.  Sneers  at  the 
effete  and  "bohemiam"  lives  of  the  artistic 
fraternity  fall  on  deal  ears.  Raising  the  buga- 
boo of  federal  control  or  domination  of  the 
Performing  Arts  produces  no  apprehensions. 
That  same  legislator,  who  in  1961  wanted 
to  know  whether  poker  playing  would  be 
classified  as  a  performing  art,  was  guilty  of 
nothing  more  than  a  heavy-handed  attempt 
at  humor. 

If  he  were  to  make  the  same  query  today, 
however,  he  would  be  guilty  of  poor  politics — 
and  that,  for  a  politician.  Is  unforgiveable. 

After    all    we    Americans    have    not    only 
known  the  word  "subsidy",  but  have  accepted 
It  for  many  years  as  an  economic  fact  of  life. 
Now  we  have  gone  a  step  further,  and  have 
broadened  the  definition  to  include  the  var- 
ious ingredients  of  otir  national  culture. 
This  is  one  great  advance. 
The  other  is  of  equally  transcendent  im- 
portance. 

It  stems  from  the  fact  that  the  winds  of 
change  are  blowing  throughout  our  land. 
The  changes  are  far  ranging.  Their  eventual 
effects  can  only  be  guessed  at.  But  even  to- 
day some  of  the  outlines  are  emerging. 

We  can  take  It  for  granted  that  culture  In 
America  is  no  longer  caviar  to  the  general. 
It  Is  no  longer  the  pet  of  the  few.  It  has  been 
taken  over  and  now  belongs  to  the  masses, 
In  the  true  sense  of  that  word. 

And  make  no  mistake.  The  taking  over 
has  not  been  a  passing  whim  or  fad.  It  Is 
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total  and  complete  by  those  who  are  receiv- 
ing from  It  an  enrichment  of  spirit  and 
broadened  esthetic  horizons.  These  they  now 
consider  as  essential  to  their  dally  life  as 
food  and  drink. 

To  the  extent  that  the  people  themselves 
can  contribute  to  the  availability  and  growth 
of  these  new  valuables  they  will  do  so.  To 
the  extent  that  they  cannot,  they  are  turn- 
ing to  their  legislators  and  public  officials  to 
make  up  the  deficit.  _^  ^  ^   . 

Furthermore,  they  do  not  do  this  with  hat 
in  hsnd.  They  ask  for  It  as  a  rlght^a  right 
which  has  been  conceded  to  them  by  their 
Government— just  as  that  same  Government 
has  previously  conceded  their  right  to  slmll- 
lar  assistance  In  providing  for  other  needs. 
And  their  public  officials  are  beginning  to 
respond. 

For  let  It  be  said  of  our  legislators  that 
If  they  are  slow  to  Innovate,  they  are  quick 
to  emulate  I  do  not  say  this  in  any  dis- 
paraging sense.  On  the  contrary.  It  Is  to  their 
credit  that  they  hasten  to  borrow,  and  to 
adapt  to  our  own  needs,  progressive  Ideas 
regardless  of  source  And  we  are  happy  that 
this  reception  extends  to  these  areas  In  which 
we  are  particularly  Involved. 

"There  Is  a  tide  In  the  affairs  of  men," 
Shakespeare  wrote,  "which  taken  at  the  flood 
leads  on  to  fortune."  I  Imagine  he  was  re- 
ferring to  materialistic  things,  but  I  think 
the  same  concept  might  be  applied  elsewhere. 
I  may  be  unduly  optimistic,  but  I  think  I  see 
thit  tide  rising  for  the  Performing  Arts  In 
America.  I  believe  that  we  are  not  too  far 
away  from  tremendously  exciting  cultural 
accomplishments. 

Let  me  close  with  one  final  quotation  from 
our  late  and  beloved  President  Kennedy: 
".  .  .  the  encouragement  of  art  Is  political 
In  the  most  profound  sense,  not  as  a  weapon 
in  a  struggle,  but  as  an  Instrument  of  under- 
standing the  futility  of  struggle  between 
those  who  share  man's  faith. 

"Aeschvlus  and  Plato  are  remembered  to- 
day long  after  the  triumphs  of  imperial 
Athens  are  gone.  Dante  outlived  the  ambi- 
tions of  thirteenth  century  Florence.  Goethe 
stands  serenely  above  the  politics  of  Ger- 
many, and  I  am  certain  that  after  the  dust 
of  centuries  has  passed  over  our  cities,  we. 
too  will  be  remembered  not  for  victories  or 
defeats  in  battle  or  politics,  but  for  our  con- 
tribution to  the  human  spirit." 

It  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  and  my  Union, 
as  it  is  for  all  the  other  American  entertain- 
ing Unions  represented  here  today,  to  be  In 
the  center  of  the  activity  to  which  President 
Kennedy  referred,  and  for  each,  in  our  own 
way.  to  help  create  the  type  of  American 
civilization  he  envisaged. 


pletes  and  returns  HEWs  questionnaire 
within  a  specified  time  limit. 

According  to  the  information  that  I 
have,  HEW  officials  feel  that— 

An  AFDC  recipient  will  more  readily  an- 
swer questions  sent  by  mall  for  a  special 
study  when  she  is  furnished  a  pencU  (sent 
along  with  the  questionnaire),  when  she  Is 
offered  a  small  sum  of  money  which  will  not 
affect  the  amount  of  her  welfare  check,  and 
when  she  Is  aware  that  her  replies  will  not 
be  seen  by  persons  Involved  in  her  contacts 
with  the  local  welfare  agency. 

How  nice  it  would  be  if  such  careful 
attention  was  paid  to  the  feelings  of  the 
ordinary  American  taxpayer.  Can  you 
imagine  the  IRS  sending  out  pencils  and 
money  to  encourage  full  participation  on 
April  15? 

How  in  the  world  do  you  justify  using 
tax  money  to  pay  an  individual  for  fur- 
nishing information  to  a  tax-supported 
agency  from  which  she  receives  her  live- 
lihood? I  have  written  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
an  explanation.  I  hope  his  answer  will 
satisfy  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  who 
are  even  now  being  asked  to  kick  in  an 
extra  10  percent  of  their  hard-earned 
dollars  to  help  finance  such  essential 
Government  operations. 


DIRECT  MAIL  OPINION  POLL  ON  AID 
TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
what  may  be  the  most  ridiculous  scheme 
ever  concocted  by  a  supposedly  fesponsi- 
ble  agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare's  Bureau  of  Family  Services 
is  conducting  a  direct  mail  opinion  poll 
on  the  aid  for  dependent  children  pro- 
gram, one  feature  of  which  Ls  a  bounty  of 
$2  paid  to  each  welfare  mother  who  com- 


VETERANS  DAY 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  SchadebergI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  deeply  disturbed  this  morning,  as 
were  many  of  you,  to  read  a  touching 
letter  in  the  Washington  Post  from  the 
widow  of  the  late  Gen.  George  S.  Patton, 
recounting  her  recent  difficulty  in  at- 
tempting to  purchase  a  flag  for  display 
on  Veterans  Day, 

There  will  no  doubt  be  a  loud  outcry  in 
the  newspaper  from  merchants  who 
actually  had  flags  available  for  public 
sale.  The  fact  remains  that  Mrs.  Patton 
did  encounter  real  difficulty  when  she 
sought  to  display  a  new  flag  on  a  holiday 
which  should  make  us  proud  of  our  herit- 
ace  and  should  inspire  new  dedication 
to  oui-  Nation  as  we  remember  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  have  served  so 
that  we  might  retain  oui-  freedom. 

I  have  attempted  to  contact  Mrs.  Pat- 
ton todav  in  order  to  make  certain  that 
she  has  been  able  to  obtain  a  new  flag 
subsequent  to  her  unsuccessful  effort 
prior  to  November  11.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  -she  is  out  of  the  city,  but 
I  would  like  to  let  this  charming  lady 
know  that  we  in  the  Congress  still  revere 
our  flag  and  make  it  available  whenever 
possible.  I  am  requesting  that  a  flag  be 
flown  over  the  Capitol  for  Mrs.  Patton, 
although  I  realize  that  there  is  the  possi- 
bility that  several  of  my  colleagues  will 
take  .similar  action.  If  that  is  the  case, 
I  will  donate  the  flag  In  her  behalf  to 
one  of  the  many  dedicated  veterans' 
groups  In  my  district  in  the  name  of 
the  late  general  and  his  still  very  patri- 
otic wife. 


For  those  of  you  who  did  not  happen  to 
read  the  letter  in  this  morning's  paper, 
I  ask  that  it  be  included  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  for  your  edification.  I  must 
say  that  I  agree  completely  with  the  pro- 
posal put  forth  by  Mrs.  Patton. 

The  letter  from  today's  Washington 
Post  follows : 

Veterans  Day 

As  a  member  of  a  large  military  family 
whose  participation  over  the  years  In  each 
of  this  country's  wars  has  made  it  acutely 
appreciative  of  the  significance  of  Nov.  n, 
as  both  Armistice  and  Veterans'  Day.  I  am 
disheartened  to  find  that  apparently  .some 
of  our  local  merchants  do  not  consider  that 
significance  worth  observing.  Today,  as  an 
example,  I  sought  replacement  for  a  worn 
fiag,  hoping  to  join  many  of  our  civilian 
neighbors  In  flying  one  from  our  house  to 
mark  the  special  occasion. 

After  having  been  told  by  two  hardware 
merchants  that  they  hadn't  been  stocking 
them  for  some  time,  I  went  to  the  central 
branch  of  one  of  the  Nation's  largest  chain 
department  stores,  where  I  had  previously 
seen  a  flag  display.  This  time  the  area  was 
filled  with  Christmas  decorations  and  I  was 
told  by  the  department  salesman  that  all  the 
flags  had  been  put  away  in  the  wareliouse 
until  after  Christmas.  Surrounding  us  were 
placards  announcing  that  the  store  was  en- 
gaging In  a  "Veteran's  Day  Sale,"  but  the 
merchandise  was  hardly  patriotic. 

Perhaps  It  Is  time  that  The  Was)rington 
Post  considered  emulating  another  major 
newspaper  in  this  country  which  regularly 
marks  each  national  holiday  by  printing  a 
small  replica  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  its 
front  page  with  the  reminder  to  its  readers 
to  'Fly  your  flag  today!"  Possibly  with  your 
Influence  our  merchants  might  once  again 
find  that  patriotism  could  also  be  profitable, 
as  more  of  our  fellow  citizens  came  to  rec- 
ognize that  it  Is  neither  hawkish  nor  dovish. 
but  an  appropriate  declaration  of  our  Amer- 
icanism to  display  our  country's  colors  on 
days  of  significance  to  our  Nation. 

Mrs.  George  S.  Patton. 
Washington. 
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PLEDGE    OF    ALLEGIANCE    TO    THE 
FLAG 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Matsixnaga)  .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Quillen]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  QUILLEN  Mr.  Speaker,  i  am  ver;.- 
distressed  at  the  reaction  of  the  OEO  to 
the  charge  that  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
to  the  flag  has  been  banned  from  OEO 
programs,  which  has  the  effect  of  brand- 
ing several  responsible  citizens  of  the 
First  District  of  Tennes.see  as  liars. 

While  a  personal  attack  on  me  by  the 
OEO  is  of  no  significance,  I  will  not  let 
OEO  cast  aspersions  on  the  people  of  the 
First  District,  and  I  am  not  going  to  sit 
idly  by  until  I  know  that  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  is  being  carried  out  in  every 
OEO  program  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  denial  and  falsehood  label  from 
the  public  information  director  of  the 
OEO  in  Washington  is  just  another  indi- 
cation of  what  comes  out  of  Sargent 
Shrlver's  propaganda  machine,  which 
has  been  grinding  out  distortions  and 
falsehoods  since  he  went  with  the 
program. 

It  was  one  of  Sargent  Shrlver's  under- 
lings who  first  denied  that  OEO  workers 


^ere  participating  in  the  demonstrations 
throughout  the  country. 

It  was  also  one  of  Sargent  Shriver  s 
underlings  who  first  denied  that  OEO 
workers  were  taking  part  in  the  riots 
that  destroyed  parts  of  many  oi  our  ma- 

lor  cities.  „^  , 

And  it  was  one  of  Sargent  Shriver  s 
underlings  who  first  denied  that  any 
subversive  activities  were  being  earned 
out  ii^i  any  of  the  OEO  programs. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  about  Sargent 
Shrlver's  propaganda  machine  turning 
out  material  favorable  to  whatever  ques- 
tion is  directed  to  the  agency. 

The  mode  of  operation  of  the  OEO 
since  it  was  founded  and  put  under  the 
direction  of  Sargent  Shriver  has  been 
first  to  deny  any  unfavorable  criticism 
and  then  to  ascertain  the  facts. 

The  people  of  our  area  are  familiar 
with  the  handling  of  the  NashviUe, 
Term.,  "hate  school"  and  the  Appalach- 
ian Volunteers.  Inc.,  headquartered  in 
Bristol,  Tenn..  in  which  militant  action 
and  subversive   activities  were  carried 

out, 

I  wired  Sargent  Shriver  months  ago 
for  a  complete  report  on  the  Appalachian 
Volunteers,  and  to  date  he  has  not  re- 
pUed.  He  deals  highhandedly  with  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  as  if  he  were  a 
dictator. 

I  took  the  floor  of  the  House  to  pass 
on  to  the  Members  the  allegation  made 
in  mv  district  by  responsible  citizens.  I 
asked  for  a  direct  and  personal  reply 
from  Sargent  Shriver  himself.  To  date, 
onlv  an  underling  has  responded. 

"There  is  no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind 

that  Sargent  Shriver  runs  a  wasteful, 

badlv  administered  operation.  This  has 

been  evident  since  the  program  started. 

I  challenged  Mr.  Shriver  on  the  floor 

of  the  House  to  either  confirm  or  deny 

the  report  that  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 

had  been  banned,  but  his  propaganda 

machine  quotes  a  directive  dated  August 

21,  1967.  What  happened  from  the  time 

the  program  started  up  until  that  time? 

As  I  said,  I  am  not  going  to  sit  idly  by 

until  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no 

prohibition  in  any  of  his  programs  on 

reciting  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the 

flag   anywhere    in    the    United    States. 

Neither  am  I  going  to  sit  idly  by  until  the 

waste  and  bad  administration  have  been 

corrected  in  his  Office.  He  should  be 

fired  now  without  any  further  delay. 


Naval  Air  Station,  South  WejTnouth, 
Mass.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  guest 
at  the  festivities  that  started  at  the  Wey- 
mouth Naval  Air  Station  and  were  later 
concluded  at  a  beautiful  setting  at  the 
Dreamwold  Irm  at  Scituate,  Mass. 

Personnel  participating  in  the  Marme 
Corps  birthday  ball  ceremony  were; 

Col.  Christopher  M.  Canan,  command- 
ing officer. 

Maj.  Pasquale  J.  Florio,  pageant  di- 
rector. 

Escorts  were:  Lt.  Col.  Albert  N.  AUen. 
executive  officer;  Maj.  Clarence  E.  Jen- 
kins, adjutant:  Maj.  Arthur  R.  Ander- 
son, Jr.,  operations  officer;  Maj.  Fred- 
erick J.  Cameron,  assistant  operations 
officer;  and  1st  Lt.  Roger  A.  Macintosh, 
air  control  officer. 

Also,  M.  Sgt.  Everett  W.  Emmons,  Jr., 
Gy.  Sgt.  Robert  J.  Barlow,  S.  Sgt.  Donald 
L  Doby,  Set.  Donald  J.  Baumann,  Cpl. 
Fred  j'  Baldock.  and  L.  Cpl.  Michael  L. 
Copeland. 

Color  guard:  Sgt.  Jack  W.  T.  Sterling, 
Sgt.  James  J.  Martens,  Cpl.  James  D. 
Coleman,  and  Cpl.  Dannie  L.  Brown. 

Cake  escorts:  Cpl.  Charles  R.  Cooker, 
Jr.,  and  Cpl.  Milen  T.  Edris. 

Birthdav  messages:  Sgt.  Maj.  Bernar- 
dino R.  Stabile  and  1st  Sgt.  Charles  J. 
Garland. 

Manquins:  Cpl.  Glenn  A.  Gundy  and 
Cpl.  Abel  J.  Cirillo. 

Tape:  Gy.  Sgt.  Neal  L.  Smith. 
Lights:   Gy.  Sgt.  Eugene  J.  Nebelung. 
Oldest    marine:     M.    Sgt.    David    L. 
Schneibel. 

Youngest  marine:  L.  Cpl.  Kenneth  G. 
Seha'vilim. 

The  history  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
was  reenacted  in  one  of  the  most  iin- 
pressive  ceremonies  I  have  ever  wit- 
nessed. I  include  the  entire  program  as 
it  was  arranged: 

Marine  Corps  Birthdat  Ball 


M.i^RINE  CORPS  BIRTHDAY  BALL 
CEREMONY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  BtjrkeI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  information  about 
the  Marine  Corps  192d  birthday  ball 
ceremony  conducted  by  the  Marine  Air 
Reserve     Training     Detachment,     U.S. 


House  lights. 

Music:  Sound,  general  call. 
Announcer.    Marines,    guests,    and    other 
ladies  are  requested  to  clear  the  floor.  The 
ceremony  will  begin  In  5  minutes. 

Music:  Music  sounds  Assembly  Attention. 
.'Announcer.  Good  evening,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen and  welcome  to  the  Marine  Corps 
Ball.  The  ceremony  will  begin  in  3  minutes 
and  is  divided  Into  two  parts.  First,  we  will 
present  a  pageant  recalUng  past  Marine 
Corps  birthdays,  and  then,  the  official  cake 
cutting  ceremony.  It  Is  requested  that  every- 
one remain  seated  during  the  pageant. 
Should  It  be  Impossible  for  those  in  the 
outer  room  to  see,  you  may  move  to  the 
main  ballroom  and  stand  against  the  wall. 
(In  1  minute  the  house  lights  dim.  Music 
plays.  Adjutant  walks  on.  Spotlight  on  Ad- 
jutant. Adjutant  commands.) 

Adjut.\nt.  Sound  Adjaunt's  Call. 
(Music  plays  Adjutants  call.  Spotlight  off. 
."Adjutant  remains  in  place.) 

Announcer.  Good  evening,  ladles  and 
gentleman,  and  welcome  to  the  192nd  anni- 
versary celebration  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps.  We  join  marines  all  over  the 
world  tonight  in  commemorating  192  years 
In  which  marines  have  given  meaning  to  our 
motto  "Semper  Fldells".  Tonight,  let  us  recall 
for  you,  some  previous  Marine  Corps  birth- 
days', on  which  men  of  our  Corps,  contributed 
to  the  traditions,  which  we  now  so  proudly 

hall. 

(Spotlight    on    Adjutant.    Adjutant    com- 
mands "Let  the  pageant  begin.") 

(Spotlight   off   Adjutant.   Adjutant  walks 


off  floor.  Music  plays  "American  the  Beautl- 

rul.") 

Announcer.  Nearly  two  hundred  years  ago, 
a  small  group  of  inspired  and  dedicated 
colonial  Americans,  planted  the  ideas  of  in- 
dependence and  freedom,  in  the  new  world. 
These  ideas  fired  the  imaginations  of  the 
Thirteen  American  Colonies,  anc  took  firm 
root  In  the  hearts  of  courageous  pioneers. 

Freedom  survives  In  these  great  United 
States  today  only  because  each  generation  of 
Americans  has  fulfilled  Its  obligation.  In- 
herited from  our  forefathers,  to  protect  it 
against  the  forces  of  tyranny.  That  tradi- 
tion Is  nowhere  better  Illustrated  than  In  the 
intertwined  history  of  the  Marine  Corps.  It, 
like  these  United  States,  began  modestly 
nearly  two  centuries  ago. 

(1775  figure  moves  to  floor.  Spotlight  on. 
Music  plays  "Tankee  Doodle") 

ANNOtTNCEE.  November  10,  1775.  The  op- 
pressive measures  adopted  by  King  George 
in  and  his  Parliament,  angered  the  Ameri- 
can colonists,  and  led  to  open  warfare  In  1775. 
Thousands  of  poorly  equipped,  but  courage- 
ous "mlnutemen"  gathered  to  fight  the 
British. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  met  and  resolved,  to  form 
two  battalions  of  Marines,  for  the  defense 
of  the  United  Colonies.  All  hall  the  birth  of 
our  corps.  (Pause.)  At  Its  birth  a  splrU  was 
evident  In  this  Marine  Corps,  which  has 
grown  through  the  years.  Even  as  Captain 
Samuel  Nicholas  began  the  building  of  the 
Corps,  at  historic  Tun  Tavern,  in  Philadel- 
phia, this  spirit  foreshadowed  the  creation 
of  what  was  to  become  our  Nations  force-ln- 
readiness.  Within  months  they  were  sailing 
to  their  first  battle. 

On  March  the  third  1776.  Captain  Nicholas 
led  300  Marines,  as  they  stormed  ashore,  In 
the  first  amphibious  assault  in  our  Nation's 
history — the  raid  on  New  Providence  Island. 
Marines  crossed  the  Delaware  with  Washing- 
ton. Marines  were  at  the  battles  of  Trenton 
and  Princeton  On  July  4,  1776.  the  Second 
Continental  Congress  presented  to  the  world 
a  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  to  this 
day  Is  known  as  one  of  the  great  composi- 
tions of  history. 

(Spotlight  off  figure.  Remove  figure  from 
floor.  Bring  1812  figure  on  floor.  Music  plays 
"President's  March.") 

Annocncer.  November  10.  1812.  The  new 
Nation  began  to  grow,  and  so  did  the  corps. 
They  le.-irned  that  freedom  must  continually 
be  defended, 

Lt.  Presley  O'Bannon  led  a  small  group 
of  Marines  across  the  African  desert,  and 
captured  Derne.  Tripoli.  For  the  first  time  in 
history,  the  American  flag  was  flying  over  a 
fortress  in  the  old  world.  In  the  war  of  1812, 
Marines  fought  alongside  Andrew  Jackson 
down  in  New  Orleans.  Marines  were  aboard 
the  Chesapeake,  holding  a  British  boarding 
party  at  bay.  while  Lawrence,  mortally 
wounded,  murmured  "Don't  give  up  the 
ship".  .  .  .  and  at  Bladensburg,  a  Marine 
battalion  stopped  15  times  their  number. 
Yes.  from  this  time  on.  there  will  be  few 
years,  when  we  don't  find  Marines  fighting.  In 
some  corner  of  the  world 

(Spotlight  off  figure.  Remove  figure  from 
floor.  Bring  1840  figure  on  floor.  Spotlight  on. 
Music  plays  "She  Wore  a  Yellow  Rltjbon.") 
Announcer.  November   10.   the    1840's    In 
the  pest  hole  of  Vera  Cruz,  on  the   slopes 
before  Chapult«pec.   In   the   arid   deserts   of 
California.  Marines  were  victorious.  At  Mex- 
ico City,  the  first  U.S.  troops  to  enter  the  city 
were  Marines,  led  by  the  indestructible  Cap- 
tain  Terrett.    It   was    Lt     Nicholson,    of    the 
corps,  who  first  raised  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
over  the  halls  of  Montezuma.  The  event   is 
Immortalized  In  our  hymn.  These  were  hard 
tough,  dedicated  Marines,  a  breed  made  that 
way   by   the   grand   old   man   of   the   corps. 
Colonel  Archibald  Henderson,   commandant 
for  39  vears. 

(Spotlight  off.  Remove  flgtire  from  floor. 
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Bring    1871    figure    on    floor.    Music    plays 
"Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic") 

Announces.  November  10th  the  1870  s. 
Marines  completed  the  first  In  a  series  of 
successful  landings  In  Korea.  Captain  Mc- 
Lane  Tllton  led  his  detachment  In  the  as- 
sault, on  the  forts,  guarding  the  approaches 
of  Seoul.  For  their  heroism  In  this  fight. 
private  Hugh  Purvis  and  Corporal  Charles 
Brown  were  awarded  medals  of  honor. 
Meanwhile.  Marines  were  writing  new  pages 
of  history  for  the  corps,  in  expeditions  and 
engagements  throughout  the  world  .  ^  . 
Uruguay.  Mexico.  Haiti.  Argentina.  The 
Bering  Sea.  Chile.  Panama,  Nicaragua. 
Japan.  Okinawa,  and  China. 

(Spotlight  off  figure.  Remove  figure  from 
floor.  Bring  1900  figure  on  floor.  Spotlight  on. 
Music  plnys  'Over  Tl-.e  Sea") 

Announcer.  November  10.  1900.  By  now. 
the  list  of  names,  places  and  marines,  form- 
ing the  battle  history  of  our  corps,  had 
grown  to  long  to  recite.  (Pause)  the  Maine 
was  sunk  .  .  .  America  and  Spain  were  at 
war  The  first  United  States  troops  landed 
on  Cuban  soil  ...  The  Marines  .  .  .  first 
to  fight  .  .  .  You  know  the  place  .  .  . 
Guantanamo  B'^v!  Here.  Huntington's  bat- 
talion routed  the  Spaniards,  In  swift,  well 
conducted  fighting.  Sergeant  John  Qu.ck. 
stood  amidst  shot  and  shell,  to  signal  the 
guns  of  the  Dolphin  ofTshorc  .  .  .  He  saved 
his  fellow  marines  and  earned  the  medal  of 
honor.  _     , 

In  far  off  China.  Private  Dan  Daly,  single- 
handedly  smashed  three  boxer  attacks,  out- 
side the  besieged  legation  m  Peking  .  .  . 
There  was  a  marine  for  you! 

(Spotlight  off.  Remove  figure  from  floor. 
Bring  World  War  I  figure  In.  Spotlight  on. 
Music  plays  "Over  There.  Mademoiselle.") 

ANNOUNCEB.  November  10.  World  War  I. 
Belleau  Wood.  Blanc  Mont  Ridge,  and  the 
crossing  of  the  Meuse.  Men  will  long  re- 
member those  marines,  and  their  army  com- 
rades, who  outfought  and  defeated  the  elite 
Russian  infantry  ..."Retreat  hell!  We 
lust  got  here".  After  successfully  repelling 
German  atucks,  the  devildogs  swept  them 
from  the  battlefield.  Allied  enthusiasm  knew 
no  bounds.  This  was  the  turning  point. 
General  Pershing  pronounced  the  action 
"the  Gettysburg  of  the  world  war".  A  grate- 
ful French  government  re-chrlstened  Belleau 
Wood  "The  wood  of  the  marine  brigade". 
Marines  earned  13  medals  of  honor,  and 
added  another  first  for  the  corps,  when  a 
marine  aeronautic  company,  was  the  first 
completely  trained  and  equipped.  American 
flying  unit,  sent  overseas  during  the  war. 

(Spotlight  off.  Remove  figure  from  fioor. 
Bring  1930  figure  on  fioor.  Spotlight  on. 
Music  plays  "Honeysuckle  Rose.") 

ANNOUNCER.  November  10.  1930's.  The  so- 
called  peaceful  years  between  world  wars, 
were  anything  but  peaceful  for  marines. 
They  put  down  revolts  In  Latin  America, 
guarded  the  malls,  fought  bandits,  and  pro- 
tected American  Interests  everywhere.  Mean- 
while they  wrote  the  book  on  amphibious 
warfare,  pioneered  close  air  support,  worked 
out  the  tactics  for  small  wars,  and  counter- 
Insurgency  .  .  .  places  like  Santo  Domingo, 
Haiti.  China,  Guam,  Nicaragua  .  .  .  names 
like  Puller.  Brown.  Ellis,  live  In  memory — 
became  history— legends  In  their  own  time. 

(Spotlight  off.  Remove  figure  from  floor. 
Bring  World  War  n  figure  In.  Spotlight  on. 
Music  plays  Glenn  Miller.) 

ANNOUNCER.  November  10.  World  War  n. 
Tbe  war  to  end  all  wars.  The  corpe  exploded 
from  19  thousands  to  almost  a  half  a  million 
men  and  women.  (Pause)  Battered  and 
bleeding  from  the  Infamous  attack,  on 
Pearl  Harbor,  a  desperate  and  determined 
NaUon,  built  a  mighty  war  machine — first  to 
fight — marines — they  stormed  ashore  at 
Guadalcanal.  The  old  breed  .  .  .  and  alr- 
ground  team,  strengthened  by  the  traditions, 
of  those  marines,  who  had  gone  before  .  .  . 


skilled  and  professional  In  the  attack.  They 
fought,  and  ground  their  way.  across  the 
Pacific.  New  Georgia.  Bougainville,  Tarawa, 
Cape  Glousester,  Enlwetok,  Salpan,  Tlnlan, 
Pepeliu.  Iwo  Jlma.  Okinawa  .  .  .  names  we 
will  never  forget  .  .  .  fortitude,  courage  and 
bravery,  that  the  world  will  never  forget. 
"Uncommon  valor  was  a  common  virtue." 

(Spotlight  off.  Figure  off  floor.  Bring 
Korean  figure  on  floor.  Spotlight  on.  Music 
plays  "China  Night.") 

Announcer.  November  10.  the  Korean  war. 
Only  five  years  after  World  War  11,  our  Na- 
tion Joined  with  nineteen  others,  to  fight 
and  stop,  a  new  tyranny,  a  new  "Ism".  At 
first,  the  situation  was  desperate. 

The  defenders  were  pushed  into  a  small 
perimeter  at  Pusan.  (Pause)  First  to 
fight  .  .  .  Force  In  readiness.  ...  A  brigade 
of  marines  were  thrown  Into  the  breech.  .  .  . 
They  were  everywhere  plugging  holes  .  .  . 
(Pauie)  and  then  a  whole  division  of 
marines  struck  deep  behind  the  enemy,  at 
Inchon.  Once  again  our  reserves,  proved 
their  readiness,  as  they  had  In  World  Wars 
I  and  II.  Once  again,  the  air-ground  team 
went  into  action  .  .  .  this  was  a  new  breed. 
but  the  same  story  .  .  .  dedication,  courage, 
professionalism,  they  carved  new  names  In 
the  hallowed  halls.  Koto-Rl,  Hungnam. 
Chosln  ...  In  every  clime  and  place.  .  .  . 
It  was  freezing  cold.  .  .  .  "Retreat  hell!  .  .  . 
We'll  come  out  of  here  like  marines  .  .  .  and 
we'll  take  our  dead  and  wounded  with  us". 

(Spotlight  off.  Remove  figure  from  floor. 
Bring  1967  figure  in.  Spotlight  on.  Music 
plays  "A  Taste  of  Honey.") 

Announcer.  Novem'ber  10.  1967.  A  new  and 
bigger  Marine  Corps  .  .  .  but  the  marine  Is 
the  same  ,  .  .  first  to  fight  .  .  .  Indomitable 
courage  .  .  .  ready  .  .  .  Da  Nang,  Chu  Lai, 
Phu  Bal  Star  Light.  Harvest  Moon,  the  de- 
militarized zone.  Con  Thlen.  .  .  .  Major  Reilly. 
Major  Lee.  Captain  Barman.  Captain  Carroll, 
Sgt.  Howard,  Sgt.  Coffman.  New  places,  new- 
names  .  .  .  marines  .  .  .  they  fight  In  every 
clime  and  place,  where  they  can  take  a  gun. 
Their  flag's  unfurled  to  every  breeze.  (Pause) 
On  this  our  192nd  birthday  and  for  all  our 
marines  In  Vietnam,  we  especially  salute 
the  Helicopter  pilots  and  crewman,  whose 
courage  and  skill,  have  meant  life  to  so  many 
marines,  and  to  the  Navy  medical  and  Chap- 
lain teams.  We  pay  humble  tribute  to  you. 
You  wear  our  uniform,  you  share  our  vic- 
tories, and  more  than  share  the  fateful  toll, 
of  casualties.  All  hall  our  brothers  In  'Viet- 
nam. 

(Spotlight  off.  Remove  figure  from  floor. 
Music  plays  "America  the  Beautiful."  Ser- 
geant major  and  first  sergeant  move  onto 
floor.) 

Announcer.  During  the  j>ast  192  years, 
the  Marine  Corps,  has  been  nurtured  on 
tradition,  devotion  to  duty,  loyalty  to  coun- 
try, and  to  the  Corpis.  His  deeds  have  estab- 
lished him.  among  the  elite,  in  the  history 
of  warfare.  Pride  In  himself,  his  Corps,  and 
his  country.  Is  still  his  hallmark.  From  the 
Halls  of  Montezuma,  to  the  shores  of  Trlpioll, 
to  Mount  Surlbachl,  to  the  Jungles  of  Viet- 
nam, he's  uniurled  our  flag,  to  every  breeze. 

(Move  out  microphone.  Spotlight  on.  Mes- 
sages are  read.) 

Announcer.  The  traditional  MCB  message 
authorized  by  Gen.  John  A.  Lejeune  will  now 
be  read  by  1st  Sgt.  C.  J.  Garland.  Ladles  and 
gentleman,  a  birthday  message  from  Gen. 
Wallace  M.  Green,  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps.  A  birthday  message  from  the 
CG.  MARTC  will  now  be  read  by  Sgt.  Maj. 
B.  R.  Stabile. 

(Remove  microphone.  Spotlight  off.  Ser- 
geant major  and  first  sergeant  march  off 
fioor.  House  lights  up.) 

(Music  plays  "Semper  Fldells."  Escort  per- 
sonnel march  In  Junior  to  senior.) 

(Music  plays  "Attention."  Escort  off.  Com- 
mands Present  arms,  commanding  officer  and 
guest  walk  In.) 

Announcer.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  enter- 


ing the  line  of  march  at  this  time,  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Marine  Air  Reserve 
Training  Detachment.  Colonel  Christopher 
M.  Canan  and  the  Honorable  Mister  J.\mes 
A.  Burke.  Congressman,  from  the  Uth  Dis- 
trict of  Mass. 

Escort  off.  When  commanding  officer  is  in 
place  commands  "Order  Arms." 

Music  plays  "Attention  Columbia."  Color 
guard  marches  In  an  halts  three-quarters 
down  aisle. 

Escort  off.  Commands  "Present  Arms." 
Music  play  "National  Anthem." 

Escort  off.  Commands  Order  Arms.  Post 
the  Colors.  Color  guard  splits  and  moves  to 
position. 

Music  plays  "Marine  Hymn."  Cake  escort 
wheel  cake  Into  room.  Stop  In  front  of 
colonel.  Post. 

Escort  off.  Commands  Parade  Rest. 

Place  microphone  in  front  of  colonel. 

Announcer.  Please  be  seated. 

Commanding  officer  introduces  head  table, 
says  a    few  remarks.  Honored  guest  speaks 

Remove  microphone  from  commanding 
officer. 

Commanding  officer  says.  "May  I  have  the 
sword,  sir?"  Cake  escort  gives  sword  to  com- 
manding officer.  Help  with  plates  knife. 

Commanding  officer  offers  piece  of  cake  to 
guest  of  honor.  Next  slice  to  oldest  marinp. 
Next  slice  to  youngest  marine. 

Announcer.  As  Is  our  custom,  the  honored 
guest  Is  the  first  to  taste  the  cake.  The  com- 
manding officer  then  presents  a  piece  of  cake 
to  the  oldest  marine  on  active  duty.  M.  Sgt. 
David  L.  Schnleible,  born  September  7th 
1908. 

The  next  piece  of  cake  is  presented  to  the 
youngest  marine  on  active  duty.  L.  Cpl.  Ken- 
neth G.  SehaviUm,  born  August  6th  1948. 
Who  we  hope,  may  one  day,  receive  the  first 
piece  of  cake. 

Cake  escort.  Moves  cake  to  side  of  floor. 

Escort  off.  Commands  Attention,  Present 
Arms. 

Music  plays  "Stars  and  Stripes  Forever." 
Color  gur.rd  marches  from  room. 

WTien  color  guard  has  left,  commanding 
officer  and  guests  leave. 

Escort  off.  Commands  Order  Arms.  Escort 
march  out  In  reverse  order. 

Cake  escort  marches  out  after  escorts  have 
cleared  the  room.  Bring  sword  with  you. 

Music  stops  when  cake  escort  has  cleared 
room. 

Announcer.  Thank  you  for  your  kind  at- 
tention during  the  ceremony.  Dancing  re- 
sumes In  5  minutes. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  CANNOT  JUST 
"QUIT"   "VIETNAM 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Moss]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  •was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  increas- 
ing clamor  in  the  United  States  for 
unilateral  summary  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  does  not  reflect  realism  or  un- 
derstanding on  the  part  of  those  who  pro- 
pose such  action.  However  much  one 
prays  for  peace  or  hopes  for  an  end  to 
conflict,  it  is  still  necessary  to  recognize 
the  realities  confronting  this  Nation 
which  at  the  moment  bears  the  burden 
of  leadership  throughout  the  world. 

I  think  the  matter  is  placed  in  per- 
spective in  an  editorial  contained  in  the 
Sacramento  Bee  of  November  14,  1967. 
which  I  now  include  in  the  Record  : 
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r.  ^.n  STATES  CANNOT  JusT  "Qun"     famiUcs  and  the  financial  hardship  they 
TH«  ^^""^   ^^* v'^S.^M  are  enduring.  Then  there  is  the  deteno- 


The  recent  lives  lost  and  property  damaged 
m  riots  that  ravaged  our  cities  proved  that 
the  cities  and  states  cannot  carry  the  bur- 
den alone. 

Only  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  both  the  responsibility  and  authority  to 
pass  the  laws  and  appropriate  the  funds  for 


^pre  is  increasing  clamor.  In  the  United  ration  in  service  to  the  commumly 
-.T/and  abroad,  for  the  United  States  to  rendered  by  this  company  which  oper- 
!i?^riraw  summarily  from  Vietnam  and  say     a^^g  in  an  area  of  public  service  under  a 

STe  two  Vletnams:  "A  plague  on  both  franchise  granted  by  the  people  of  the  p^s  the  laws  ana  >'VP^X'tloTneed^^^7^'^7 
"  ,;houses."  The  temptation  is  real  but  ^  ^  g^  ^  ^jgo,  there  is  the  residual  Jobs,  housing  and  ^^^^tlon  needed  now  oy 
r  re  -ents  a  policy  as  unrealistic  a^^^  Sge  in  labor-management  relations     ^^^ -^^^^^^  °/,  ^.T^tl^ht   u^  th^^^^^^^^ 

,,vocated   by    the   mc.  ^l^w^lsh-t^hat^ we      ^^.^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^.^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^,,.     ^ J^f -^^f ,^^^^^-^,,  |,,  ,,,,  ,,^et. 

move  agamsi  ^-.v;! ^^^  __  longed  strike. 

Without  attempting  to  judge  and  re- 
solve all  the  issues  involved  in  this  dis- 


ere 


war  and  "get  it  over  with. 

The  consequences  of  an  abrupt  American 
withdrawal  are  obvious: 

It  would  lav  bare  all  of  Asia  ta  a  Com- 
munist sweep,"  either  through  political  take- 
S-ers  or  with  so-called  "liberation"  armies. 

Red  China  would  gain  immeasurably  in 
nrestige  It  Is  Red  China  which  has  talked 
rbe  hardest  war  and  with  summary  Ameri- 
can withdrawal  Mao  Tse-tung  would  emerge 
as  the  uncontested  power  in  all  of  Asia. 

India  with  its  500  million  people  and  its 
atrateeic  location,  politically  and  militarily, 
wou'd  be  exposed  to  a  siege  by  China  more 
«tern  than  it  yet  has  experienced  and  there 


these  three  basic  needs  are  left  unmet,  all 
races  are  trapped  In  filthy,  rat-infested  ghet- 
tos ripe  for  rioting  or  in  deplorable  condi- 
tions which  are  "dead-end."  The  answer  Is 


solve  an   ine  issuer  mvuivcu  ^   <.i"-^  "—        tions  wiucii   iiic     ucc»vx->."-.      — 

Dute   I  would  nevertheless  point  out  that     creative,  constructive,  practical  program  that 
jjuLc,  J.  ">-'"''-'  ,. i.v,«  xTr._     ^1,   v,„„ofit   nil   Amprit-ftns  dlrectlv  or  indl- 


will  benefit  all  Americans  directly  or  indl- 
rectlv— not  a  giveaway!  ^     ^  ,.     . 

Therefore,  we.  the  undersigned,  believe 
Congress  must  act  by  providing: 

1  Jobs:  Put  people  to  work.  As  recom- 
mended bv  the  President's  Commission  on 
Technologv.  Automation  and  Economic  Prog- 
ress the  government  should  become  "the 
emp'lover  of  last  resort"  by  providing  public 


one  of  ABC's  major  competitors,  the  Na 

tional  Broadcasting  Co.,  negotiated  with 

this  same  union  and  managed  to  come  to 

terms  without  a  strike.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  NABET  has  asked  ABC  for 

a  contract  identical  with  the  one  achieved 

with  NBC.  ^.      ^ 

r£^Te  ?L'd^Sn7hl?AB??s  plaSng  :e;.^icrem"pi;7ment  opportunities  for  work 

sVerTthan  it  yet  has  experienced  and  there      -^j'^.^oTTn"  Capricious    gam"    with  ^s^J^  l-.^^r^l^i^l^:^^^^^^ 

13  grave  question  that^India,  Internally  weak,     ^^^^_  ^^  ^^^  detriment  of  the  public  Jobs   m    pmat^  ^ho^s  Lie  and  willing  to 

~^ur  by  %ulUnT -t    summarily    the     at  large   and  the   union  members  and  ;.-/>„,,  ^„,.                               ,^.,  nation 

rr^  states  would  be  caricatured  as  faith-      tlieir  families  in  particular.  2.  Housing:   Slum  housing  li^  this  na  ion 

f«    m  the  ev^s  Of  the  r^st  o^  the  world-         The  suspicion  is  raised  that  ABC  may  ^^,,  go;  unsafe.  Infested  buildings  must  be 

nd  in  ablndo'lng  Vietnam  totally,  It  also     be   trying   to   use   the   strike   to   deve  op  cleaned  -Por^^^fo^^  ZVoln^Ll    or 

^ould  have   to   abandon  all   In  Asia.   Even     leverage  for  its  proposed  merger  with  the  ter  '^""^^^^^^.V' \  "^"^?  carefuUv  and  effl- 

japan  probably  would  be  forced,  through  the     international    Telephone    &    Telegraph  ^fj^  P^^^P^^^^^^^^^'j^^^P^"^^^^ 

harsh  realities,  to  come  to  some  accommoda-     ^^    ^^^.^  merger,  as  I  am  sure  my  col-  ciently_  and  new  fund,  must         pp 

tion  with  Red  China,  which  would  Insulate     ^^^^^^^  ^.j^  j-pcall.  has  been  opposed  by  '^'3'' Education :  A  policy  should  be  adopted 

our  Department  of  Justice.  Certainly  it  is  ^^^  implemented  to  provide  free  public  edu- 

to  be  hoped  that  this  large  broadcasting  ^.^^^^^  j^om  pre-kindergarten  up  to  and  in- 

ma  a-s  welf  It  cannot  accelerate  the  war  to     finn  would  net  stoop  to  manipulating  its  eluding  the  doctorate  level  for  t^^'' J^^'^fij";'^^^ 

That ^oLl  engagement  urged  by  those  who     emplovees  and  their  families  as  pawns  m  ability  and  motivation  serving  as  qualifying 

simply  cannot  understand  why  we  do  not  go     ^  larger  game  not  related  to  the  issues  f^c^ors^                      petition,  we  make  known 

in  and  pulverize  the  North.                                  qj      the      company's      differences     with  B>  means  or  tnis  peimo.  __^_^^  ^^__^^^^ 
The  only  acceptable  solution  Is  political                                                                     ...>-- 


UU14      v*»i..»     *v^—      T 

the  United  States  Infiuence  even  more. 
No   The  United  States  cannot  Just  "quit." 
It  Is  caught  on  that  other  horn  of  dilem- 
ma  as  well.  It  cannot  accelerate  the  war  to 


And  this  solution  would  have  to  be  the  Joint 
product  of  a  paper  war  on  many  fronts- 
through  neutrals,  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, through  the  courts  of  world  opinion, 
through   constantly   applied   pressures. 

In  the  meantime,  there  Is  no  alternative 
but  to  "hold."  In  the  end.  whatever  peace 
can  be  extracted  out  of  this  difficult  situa- 
tion probably  will  come  only  after  the  United 
States  goes  from  an  aggressive  war  to  a  con- 
tainment war— limited  to  defense  and  to  a 
show  of  the  Flag. 

The  Orientals  have  an  Inbred  patience  for 
this  kind  of  attrition;  only  history  will  re 


NABET.  Some  positive  effort  by  the 
broadcast  company  to  bring  about  an 
earlv  agreement  with  the  imion  in  this 
dispute  would  erase  this  suspicion. 


to  vou  that  the  American  public  demands 
the'  action  that  Is  needed  now  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  cities. 

This  petition  sponsored  by  members  of  the 
Communications  Workers  of  America.  AFL- 
CIO. The  Community-Minded  Union. 


PETITION  FROM  THE  CWA 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Cahfornia  [Mr.  Burton]  may 
extend  liis  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 


LATVIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY, 
NOVEMBER  18 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker    I 

^.  ^         ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 

ECORD  and  include  extraneous  matter.         „.on-ian  from  New   York    fMrs.  Kelly] 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 


this  kind  of  attrition;  only  history  will  re-        -j^e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 

veal  whether  we  can  beat  them  at  their  own     objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman     ^^  •'^^^  Record  and  include  extraneous 


game 

LABOR  DISPUTE  AT  ABC 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle 


in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 

from  Mississippi?  matter 

There  was  no  objection.  ^^^^  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 

Mr.     BURTON     of     CaUfornia.    Mr_  Ejection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

Speaker,  I  have  received  a  number  of  ^"ir';,,^,^,^^,, 

petitions  addressed  to  Congress,  which 


asK  unanimous  conseixi,  Lim.,  i,..^  ^^..^^-  have  been  circulated  by  the  Cornmunica- 

man  from  California  [Mr.  Burton]  may  tions  Workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO.  ine 

extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  headline  on  these  petitions  reads:  '  You 

Record  and  include  extraneous  matter,  don't  like  riots?  Neither  do  we!     The 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  petition  then  goes  on  to  point  out  tnat 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  iobs.  housing,  and  education— m  suffi- 


from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs    KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  free- 
dom-loving Latvians   have   never   been 
numerous  or  powerful  enoungh  to  defend 
their  libertv  in  their  historic  homeland 
^      in  the  Baltics.   Most   of   their  modern 

-  Mtion— m  sufii-     ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^n  uneven  and  sad 

cient  quantity  and  quality — are  needed  11     „    „„^  riiirinp  mo.^t  of  that  time. 

we  are  to  get  at  the  basic  causes  of  ur 


ban  disturbances.  . 

Many  of  my  constituents  have  signed 
these  petitions  to  this  honorable  body, 
and  '         '  '"° 

some  w ^ 

to  take  note  of  the  CWA  petition  cam- 


course,  and  during  most  of  that  time, 
they  have  been  subjected  to  the  regunes 
of  alien  overlords.  In  the  late  18th  cen- 
turv    their  country  became  part  of  the 


from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  cause  of  great  concern  to 
me  that  one  of  the  leading  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  in  my  district  is  now  in  its 
eighth  week  of  a  labor  dispute,  with  no 
settlement  in  sight.  This  is  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  stations  in  various  parts  of  the     ^_.^..  .^  _  _  ^^^  i,^,^....^-..  *-. 

country  owned  and  operated  by  the  petition  printed  in  the  Congressional  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  memorable  day,  Latvians 
American  Broadcasting  Co.  which  is  in-  record  as  follows:  enjoyed  freedom  for  two  decades,  before 
volved  in  a  labor  dispute  with  the  Na-  pj^n-joj,  to  the  Congress  of  the  UNrrim  they' again  lost  their  independence.  Dur- 
tional  Association  of  Broadcast  Em-  states  of  America— You  Don't  Like  Riots?  ^^~  interwar  years,  they  worked  hard 
ployees  and  Technicians.  AFL-CIO.  well.  Nefther  Do  We!  -    ■     •        ^  „*„  *>„™  <r>- 

Obviously  such  a  prolonged  dispute  Americans  everywhere  agree  that  action 
presents  a  number  of  causes  for  con-  must  be  taken  now  to  eliminate  the  causes 
cern:  There  is  the  concern  for  the  wel-  which  lead  to  rioting  and  civil  disturbances 
fare  of  the  striking  employees  and  their     in  our  nation. 


se  petitions  to  this  honorable  body,  '[.  empire  of  Russia.  When  that  re 

1 1  am  sure  many  of  you  have  received  ^         ^.^^  overthrown  in  1917,  the  Lat 

_„ie  of  these  petitions,  too.  I  would  lilce  ^.^^  people  asserted  their  freedom  an( 

lement  in  sight.  This  is  one  of  a  num-     to  take  note  of  the  CWA  petition  cam-        ^claimed  their  national  independence 
of  stations  in  various  parts  of  the     paign  by  having  the  complete  text  of  the  November  18,  1918. 

ntry    owned    and    operated    by    the     petition   printed   in   the  Congressional  ^^^^^  memorable  day,  Latvians 


tney  again  lusi-  "itii  *..-... -—  - 

ing  the  interwar  years,  they  worked  hard 
to  make  their  homeland  safe  from  In- 
vaders Thev  rebuilt  their  war-ravaged 
country,  reconstituted  their  democratic 
institutions,    and    lived    happily    under 
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their  own  democratic  government.  Un- 
fortunately this  Interlude  did  not  last 
long.  The  rise  of  a  dictatorship  in  Ger- 
many and  the  aggressive  designs  of 
Stalin  on  Latvia  threatened  the  coun- 
try's independence.  Early  in  World  War 
n,  Stalin  carried  out  his  design,  and  the 
Red  army  invaded,  overran,  and  occu- 
pied Latvia  in  1940.  Then  the  country  was 
amiexed  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Latvia 
became  one  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics. Thus  Latvia's  independence  was 
crushed. 

From  1940  until  the  present  time,  the 
Latvian  people  have  known  no  freedom. 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  Two.  the 
Kremlin  has  strengthened  its  firm  hold 
over  the  country  and  Latvia  now  suffers 
under  the  Communist  totalitarian  tyr- 
anny. On  November  18,  the  49th  anniver- 
sary of  the  freedom  of  the  Latvian  people, 
we  hope  and  pray  for  their  independence. 


PETITION     FROM     THE     CWA 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jacobs]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  and  record  receipt  by  my 
office  of  petitions  directed  to  me  by  con- 
stituents of  the  11th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana.  The  subject  of  these 
petitions  is  the  stated  need  for  action 
on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  before,  to 
provide  jobs,  housing  and  education  as 
long-range  solutions  to  the  riots  in 
American  cities.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  these  petitions  were  originated 
by  the  Communications  Workers  of 
America,  a  union  widely  known  for  its 
concern  with  problems  beyond  the  plant 
gates. 

It  is  my  feeling  that,  through  the  act 
of  affixing  their  signatures  to  these  pe- 
titions. American  citizens  are  showing 
their  alertness  to  the  dangers  of  future 
rioting  in  our  cities,  and  hope  to  see 
something  done  about  it  before  it  is  too 
late.  I  should  like  to  make  known  by 
this  means  my  own  appreciation  for  this 
expression  of  public  opinion  in  a  matter 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  society 
as  a  whole. 

The  petition  follows: 
PrrmoN  to   the   Congress   of  the  United 
St/vtes     op     America — You     Don't     Like 
Riots''  Well,  Neither  Do  We! 
Americans   everywhere    agree    that    action 
must  be  taken  now  to  eliminate  the  causes 
which  lead  to  rioting  and  civil  disturbances 
In  our  nation. 

The  recent  lives  lost  and  property  dam- 
aged In  riots  that  ravaged  our  cities  proved 
that  the  cities  and  states  cannot  carry  the 
burden  alone. 

Only  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  both  the  respcnrlbllity  and  authority  to 
pass  the  laws  and  appropriate  the  funds  for 
Jobs,  housing  and  education  needed  now  by 
the  millions  of  impoverished  .Americans. 

History  Itself  has  taught  us  that  where 
these  three  basic  needs  are  left  unmet,  all 
races  are  trapped  in  filthy,  rat-infested 
ghettos  ripe  for  rioting  or  in  deplorable  con- 
ditions which  are  "deadend."  The  answer 
Is  a  creative,  constructive,  practical  program 


that  will  benefit  all  Americans  directly  or  In- 
directly—not  a  giveaway! 

Therefore,  we,  the  undersigned,  believe 
Congress  must  act  by  providing: 

1  Jobs:  Put  people  to  woric.  As  recom- 
mended by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Technology,  Automation  and  Economic  Prog- 
ress the  government  should  become  "the 
employer  of  last  resort"  by  providing  pub- 
lic service  employment  opportunities  for 
workers  who  are  unsuccessful  in  competing 
for  Jobs  in  private  Industry.  This  would  put 
every  American  who  is  able  and  willing  to 
work  on  a  job. 

2.  Housing:  Slum  housing  In  this  nation 
must  go;  unsafe.  Infested  buildings  must  be 
cleaned  up  or  closed  down  and  decent  shel- 
ter must  be  built.  Money  appropriated  for 
this  purpose  must  be  spent  carefully  and 
efficiently,  and  new  funds  must  be  appro- 
priated as  needed. 

3.  Education:  A  policy  should  be  adopted 
and  Implemented  to  provide  free  public  edu- 
cation from  pre-klndergarten  up  to  and  In- 
cluding the  doctorate  level  for  all,  with  only 
ability  and  motivation  serving  as  qualifying 
factors. 

By  means  of  this  petition,  we  make  known 
to  you  that  the  American  public  demands 
the  action  that  is  needed  now  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  cities. 

This  petition  sponsored  by  members  of  the 
Communications  Workers  of  America,  AFL- 
CIO.  The  Community-Minded  Union. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  ENJOYS 
STRONG  SUPPORT  OF  PRIME 
MINISTER    SATO 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  and  Prime  Minister  Sato  of 
Japan  have  reaffirmed  the  close  friend- 
ship and  mutual  respect  that  links  our 
two  nations.  During  his  visit,  the  Prime 
Minister  reaffirmed  to  the  President  his 
view  that  reciprocal  action  should  be 
expected  of  Hanoi  for  a  cessation  of 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  And  he  also 
expressed  support  for  the  U.S.  position  of 
seeking  a  just  and  equitable  settlement 
in  Vietnam.  He  noted  that  he  had  found 
widespread  support  during  his  trips  in 
Southeast  Asia  for  free  world  detennina- 
tion  to  check  Communist  aggression. 

Japan  has  a  strong  and  stable  demo- 
cratic government  under  the  effective 
confidence  in  elections  held  early  this 
year. 

On  the  international  scene,  our  Japa- 
nese friends,  who  for  a  decade  and  a 
half  concentrated  on  building  up  and 
strengthening  their  own  country  par- 
ticularly in  the  economic  sphere,  are 
playing  an  increasingly  important  role. 
Japan's  many  initiatives  during  the 
past  year  or  two  in  support  of  Asian  re- 
gional development,  for  example  her 
leading  role  in  the  establishment  of  that 
very  promising  institution,  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank,  are  vitally  important 
for  the  future  of  Asia.  Happily,  al- 
though our  two  countries  are  geograph- 
ically separated  by  a  mighty  ocean,  we 
share  a  very  similar  view  of  the  world 


scene.  We  are  bound  by  other  ties.  Japan 
is  our  largest  overseas  trading  partner— 
our  two-way  trade  is  now  about  S6  bil- 
lion a  year.  We  have  a  multitude  of 
mutually  beneficial  exchanges  in  the 
scientific  and  cultural  fields.  But  most  of 
all  we  value  Japan  as  a  strong  and  eSec- 
tive  partner  in  our  common  task  of  bring- 
ing about  peace  and  a  better  life  for 
all  the  people  of  Asia.  This  partnership 
has  been  strengthened  by  the  skills  of 
two  great  leaders — Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
and  Eisaku  Sato. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert 
into  the  Record  the  joint  communique 
issued  yesterday  by  these  two  leaders 
following  their  meeting  at  the  White 
House: 

Joint  Commtjniqtte  Between  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  and  His  Excellency  Prime 
Minister  Sato  of  Japan 

I 
President  Johnson  and  Prime  Minister  Sato 
met  in  Washington  on  November  14  and  15, 
1967.  to  exchange  views  on  the  present  inter- 
national situation  and  on  other  matters  of 
mutual  interest  to  the  United  States  and 
Japan. 

II 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  de- 
clared that  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
guided  by  common  democratic  principles  cf 
individual  dignity  and  personal  freedom.  inW 
continue  to  cooperate  closely  with  each  other 
In  efforts  to  bring  about  world  peace  and 
prosperity.  They  took  note  of  the  Importance 
of  reinforcing  the  authority  and  role  of  tbe 
United  Nations  as  a  peace-keeping  organiza- 
tion, of  promoting  arms  control  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  arms  race,  including  the  early 
conclusion  of  a  Non-Prollferation  Treaty,  as 
well  as  of  rendering  effective  assistance  to 
the  developing  countries,  particularly  those 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Ill 
The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  ex- 
changed franfc  views  on  the  recent  interna- 
tional situation,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
developments  in  the  Far  East.  They  noted  the 
fact  that  Communist  China  Is  developing 
its  nuclear  arsenal  and  agreed  on  the  im- 
portance of  creating  conditions  wherein 
Asian  nations  would  not  be  susceptible  to 
threats  from  Communist  China.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  Prime  Minister  also  agreed  that, 
while  It  is  difficult  to  predict  at  present  what 
external  jwsture  Communist  China  may 
eventually  assimie,  it  is  essential  for  the  free 
world  countries  to  continue  to  cooperate 
among  themselves  to  promote  political  sta- 
bllltv  and  economic  prosperity  In  the  area. 
Looking  toward  an  enduring  peace  in  Asia. 
they  further  expressed  the  hope  that  Com- 
munist China  would  ultimately  cast  aside 
its  present  intransigent  attitude  and  seek  to 
live  in  peace  and  prosper  alongside  other 
nations  in  the  International  community. 
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The  President  reaffirmed  the  continuing 
United  States  determination  to  assist  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  In  the  defense  o. 
their  freedom  and  Independence.  At  the 
same  time,  he  made  it  clear  that  he  was 
prepared  to  enter  Into  negotiation:  at  any 
time  to  find  a  just  and  lasting  solution  to 
the  conflict.  The  Prime  Minister  expressed 
support  for  the  United  States  position  ol 
seeking  a  just  and  equitable  settlement  and 
reaffirmed  Japan's  determination  to  do  an 
it  can  in  the  search  for  peace.  He  also  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  reciprocal  action  should 
be  expected  of  Hanoi  for  a  cessation  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  The  Prime  Min- 
ister noted  that  he  had  found  widespread 
support  during  his  Southeast  Asian  trips  for 
free  world  effcrts  to  cope  with  Communist 
Intervention  and  Infiltration. 


The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
ftsreed  that  It  la  important  that  the  new 
S)vernment  In  South  Vietnam  continue  Its 
nroeress  toward  stable  democratic  Institu- 
tions and  the  social  and  economic  better- 
ment of  its  people. 

V 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  ex- 
changed views  frankly  on  the  matter  of 
security  in  the  Far  East  Including  Japan. 
They  declared  It  to  be  the  fundamental  policy 
of  both  countries  to  maintain  firmly  the 
Treatv  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  Japan  in  order 
•0  ensure  the  security  of  Japan  and  the 
neace  and  security  of  the  Far  East.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  Prime  Minister  recognize  that 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security  rests  not 
on'y  upon  military  factors,  but  also  upon 
political  stability  and  economic  development. 
The  Prime  Minister  stated  that  Japan  is  pre- 
pared to  make  a  positive  contribution  to  the 
peace  and  stability  of  Asia  In  accordance 
with  its  capabilities.  The  President  stated 
that  such  efforts  on  the  part  of  Japan  would 
be  a  highly  valued  contribution. 

VI 

Referring  to  his  recent  visits  to  the  South- 
east Asian  countries,  the  Prime  Minister  ex- 
plained the  efforts  these  nations  are  making 
in  a  spirit  of  self-help  toward  achievement 
of  greater  welfare  and  prosperity  for  their 
peoples,  but  noted  their  continued  need  for 
assistance  in  their  efforts.  The  Prime  Minister 
stated  that  It  Is  the  intention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan,  In  meeting  this  need,  to 
continue  its  efforts  to  provide  more  effective 
bUateral  and  multilateral  assistance  to  the 
Southeast  Asian  region  particularly  in  the 
fields  of  agriculture,  fisheries,  transportation 
and  communication,  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  assistance  and  liberalizing  its 
conditions.  The  Prime  Minister  described  the 
encouraging  trends  which  he  had  observed 
particularly  In  Southeast  Asia  toward  greater 
regional  ccKiperation  and  he  cited  the  prom- 
ising prospects  for  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  and  its  Special  Funds.  He  further  stat- 
ed that  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  Government 
of  Japan  to  make  greater  use  of  these  Instl- 
nitions  by  assisting  In  further  expanding 
their  operations.  Recognizing  the  need  to 
strengthen  economic  assistance  to  the  devel- 
oping areas,  particularly  to  the  Southeast 
Asian  covmtrles,  the  President  and  the  Prime 
Minister  agreed  to  maintain  closer  consulta- 
tion with  each  other  In   this  field. 

vn 

The  President  and  the  Pr^me  Minister 
frankly  discussed  the  Ryukyu  and  the  Bonin 
Ulands.  The  Prime  Minister  emphasized  the 
strong  desire  of  the  Government  and  people 
of  Japan  for  the  ret'irn  of  administrative 
nghts  over  the  Ryukyu  Islands  to  Japan  and 
expressed  his  belief  that  an  adequate  solution 
shc'jld  promptly  be  sought  on  the  basis  of 
n-.utual  understanding  and  trust  between  the 
Givernments  and  people  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. He  further  empha-slzed  that  an  agree- 
ment sbould  be  reached  between  the  two 
governments  within  a  few  years  on  a  date 
satisfactory  to  them  for  the  reversion  of 
these  Islands.  The  President  stated  that  he 
fully  understands  the  desire  of  the  Japanese 
people  for  the  reversion  of  these  Islands.  At 
the  same  time,  the  President  and  the  Prime 
Minister  recognized  that  the  United  States 
military  bases  on  these  islands  continue  to 
play  a  vital  role  in  assuring  the  security  of 
Japan  and  other  free  nations  in  the  Far 
East. 

•^  a  result  of  their  discussion,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Prime  Minister  agreed  that  the 
two  Governments  should  keep  under  joint 
and  continuous  review  the  status  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands,  guided  by  the  aim  of  re- 
turning administrative  rights  over  these  Is- 
lands to  Japan  and  in  the  light  of  these 
discussions. 


The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  fur- 
ther agreed  that,  with  a  view  toward  mini- 
mizing the  stresses  which  will  arise  at  such 
time  as  administrative  rights  are  restored  to 
Japan,  measures  should  be  taken  to  Identify 
further  the  Ryukyuan  people  and  their  in- 
stitutions with  Japan  proper  and  to  promote 
the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  the  Ryu- 
kyuan residents.  To  t.iis  end,  tliey  agreed  to 
establish  in  Naha  an  Advisory  Committee  to 
the   High  Commissioner  of  the  Ryukyu  Is- 
lands. The  Governments  of  Japan  and  the 
United  States  of  America  and   the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  will  each  provide 
a  representative  and  appropriate  staff  to  the 
Committee.  The  Committee  will  be  expected 
to   develop   recommendations   which   should 
lead  to  substantial  movement  toward  remov- 
ing the  remaining  economic  and  social  bar- 
riers between  f.ie  Rytikyu  Islands  and  Japan 
proper.    The    existing    United    States-Japan 
Consulative  Committee  in  Tokyo  will  be  kept 
informed  by  the  High  Commissioner  of  the 
progress  of  the  work  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. It  was  also  agreed  that  the  functions  of 
the     Japanese     Government     Liaison     Office 
would   be  expanded  as  necessary   to  permit 
consultations   with   the   High   Commissioner 
and  the  United  States  Civil  Administration 
on  matters  of  mutual  interest. 

me  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  also 
reviewed  the  status  of  the  Bonin  Islands 
and  agreed  that  the  mutual  security  Inter- 
ests of  Japan  and  the  United  States  could 
be  accommodated  within  arrangements  for 
the  return  of  administration  of  these  islands 
to  Japan.  They  therefore  agreed  that  the  two 
Governments "  will  enter  immediately  into 
consultations  regarding  the  si^eclfic  arrange- 
ments for  accomplishing  the  early  restora- 
tion of  these  Islands  to  Japan  without  detri- 
ment to  the  security  of  the  area.  These  con- 
sultations will  take  into  account  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  of  Japan,  expressed 
by  the  Prime  Minister,  gradually  to  assume 
much  of  the  responsibility  for  defense  of  the 
area.  The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
agreed  that  the  United  States  would  retain 
under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Co- 
operation and  Security  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  such  military  facilities  and 
areas  in  the  Bonin  Islands  as  required  In  the 
mutual  security  of  both  countries. 

The  Prime  Minister  stated  that  the  return 
of  the  administrative  rights  over  the  Bonin 
Islands  would  not  only  contribute  to  solidi- 
fying the  ties  of  friendship  between  the  two 
countries  but  would  also  help  to  reinforce 
the  conviction  of  the  Japanese  people  that 
the  return  of  the  administrative  rights  over 
the  Ryukyu  Islands  will  also  be  solved  with- 
in the  framework  of  mutual  trust  between 
the  two  countries. 

vni 
The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  ex- 
changed views  on  trade  and  economic  poli- 
cies following  the  successful  conclusion  of 
the  Kennedy  Round  negotiations.  They  con- 
sidered that  a  continued  expansion  of  world 
trade  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  both 
countries  and  pledged  continued  close  co- 
operation in  pursuit  of  this  objective.  They 
reaffirmed  their  support  for  policies  which 
would  lead  to  a  freer  flow  of  trade  and  fur- 
ther liberalization  of  other  international 
transactions.  They  agreed  that  their  two 
Governments  should  continue  to  consult 
closely  regarding  trade  and  economic  prob- 
lems between  the  two  countries  with  a  view 
to  finding  mutually  satisfactory  solutions. 
They  noted  that  early  restoration  of  balance 
in  each  of  the  two  countries'  worldwide  in- 
ternational payments  was  of  basic  concern 
to  both  and  agreed  to  assist  each  other  to- 
ward this  end.  In  this  regard,  and  with  a  view 
to  making  possible  the  continuation  and 
expansion  of  mutually  beneficial  trade  and 
financial  relationships  between  the  two  coun- 
tries and  promoting  the  development  and 
stability  of  the  Asia-Pacific  area,  they  agreed 
to  enhance  the  usefulness  of  the  Joint  United 


States-Japan  Committee  on  Trade  and  Eco- 
nomic Affairs  by  establishing  at  an  early 
date  a  subcommittee.  This  subcommittee  will 
be  a  forum  for  consultation  on  economic  and 
financial  matters  of  importance  to  both 
countries,  including  the  short  and  longer- 
range  balance  of  payments  problems  of  the 
two  countries. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  ex- 
pressed their  satisfaction  with  the  active 
and  expanding  scientific  cooperation  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States.  They 
especially  recognized  the  contributions  made 
by  the  United  States-Japan  Cooperative 
Medical  Science  Program  which  was  estab- 
lished as  a  restilt  of  their  last  meeting  In 
January  1965.  and  the  continuing  achieve- 
ments of  the  United  States-Japan  Commit- 
tee on  Scientific  Cooperation. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  dis- 
cussed the  peaceful  exploration  and  use  of 
outer  space,  and  noted  with  satisfaction  the 
recent  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty  on 
Principles  Governing  the  Activities  of  States 
in  the  Exploration  and  Use  of  Outer  Space, 
including  the  Moon  and  Other  Celestial 
Bodies,  a  new  milestone  In  mankind's  prog- 
ress towards  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space. 
They  reviewed  space  cooperation  to  date  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan,  and 
surveved  possibilities  for  future  cooperation. 
They  agreed  that  the  two  Governments 
EhotJld  look  more  closely  into  such  possibili- 
ties, focusing  on  the  development  and 
launching  of  earth  satellites  for  the  scien- 
tific rese'arch  and  peaceful  utilization  of 
outer  space. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister. 
aware  of  the  increasing  importance  of  the 
oceans  as  a  source  of  food  for  the  world's 
growing  population  and  as  a  source  of  min- 
erals, have  agreed  to  seek  ways  of  greatly 
expanding  United  States-Japan  cooperation 
in  research  and  in  development  of  tech- 
nology for  the  utilization  of  marine  resources 
through  the  United  States-Japan  Confer- 
ence on  Development  and  Utilization  of  Nat- 
ural Resources.  For  this  purpose  they  have 
agreed  that  as  part  of  the  United  States- 
Japan  natural  resources  program,  there 
should  be  prepared  a  report  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  two  Governments  look- 
ing to  cooperation  between  the  two  countries 
in  this  field. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  rec- 
ognized that  the  promotion  of  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy  has  immense  possi- 
bility of  furthering  the  welfare  of  mankind 
and  noted  with  satisfaction  that  there  exists 
a  close  cooperative  relationship  between  the 
two  countries  in  this  field.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  two  leaders  expressed  satisfaction 
with  the  smooth  progress  of  the  current 
negotiations  to  conclude  a  new  agreement 
for  cooperation  in  this  field.  The  Prime 
Minister  welcomed  in  particular  the  inten- 
tion of  the  United  States  Government  to 
Increase  the  supply  of  such  nuclear  fuel  as 
U235  and  plutonlum  to  Japan. 

X 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  were 
satisfied  with  their  second  meeting  which 
was  extremely  useful  and  expressed  their 
desire  that  close  personal  contact  continue 
In  the  future. 


FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal] 
mav  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Thanksgiving  holiday  season  is  close  at 
hand,  and  this  delightful  holiday  is  the 
best  time  to  take  stock  of  our  Nation's 
plentiful  assets.  As  Americans,  we  have 
Indeed  been  the  recipients  of  much  ma- 
terial wealth.  Our  food  resources,  in  par- 
ticular, are  so  vast  that  we  have  come  to 
view  what  little  hunger  that  still  exists 
In  our  land  as  a  blemish  so  outrageous 
that  it  demands  immediate  redress. 
Hardly  ever  have  men  been  so  estranged 
from  the  concept  of  hunger  that  proof 
of  its  existence  should  be  rejected  as 
unreal.  ^ .    _ 

The  poor  and  the  hungry  of  this  Na- 
tion are  not  alone  In  seeing  some  irony 
in  Thanksgiving  celebrations.  All  Amer- 
ican consumers  who  wish  to  enjoy 
Thanksgiving  dinners  must  first  pass 
through  a  trial  of  wits  made  necessary 
bv  food  packagers.  Modern  packaging 
and  labeling  practices  are  among  those 
Items  least  worthy  of  thanks  by  Ameri- 
can consumers. 

The  following  article  by  Harriet  Van 
Horn,  in  the  November  15  New  York 
Post,  discusses  the  issue  of  truth  in  pack- 
aging most  effectively: 

Food  foe  Thought 
(By  Harriet  Van  Home) 

With  Thanksgiving  drawing  near,  a  house- 
wife's thoughts  turn  to  the  feast  and  ita 
fixings.  We  hear  such  harrowing  tales  of 
hunger  these  days  that  a  small  sting  of 
guilt  walks  with  us  to  the  supermarket. 
Wherever  we  look,  there's  all-cheering  plenty 
with  her  flowing  horn.  Autumn  Is  perhaps 
the  one  season  of  the  year  that  turns  mar- 
keting into  a  rich  esthetic  experience.  Or  it 
would  If  one  could  only  keep  that  cost  of  liv- 
ing index  out  of  mind,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  shady  practices  of  food  packagers. 

Lately  I  find  myself  brooding  over  these 
matters  as  I  stand  rapt  before  mounds  of 
apples,  polished  to  a  ruby  gloss.  Who  can 
resist  new  apples,  or  boxes  of  cool,  wine- 
dark  grapes  or  flaming  persimmons  with  their 
soft,  secret  sweetness?  Even  the  squash,  that 
pig's  snout  among  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
takes  on  a  bizarre  beauty  In  this  setting. 

But  the  beauty  isn't  all  that  takes  the 
housewlle's  heart.  Her  greatest  satisfaction  in 
buying  fresh  foods  Is  the  certain  knowledge 
that  Nature — wise,  honest,  unpackaged,  un- 
refined, unadulterated  old  Mother  Nature — 
Is  not  going  to  cheat  her. 

When  you  buy  a  sack  of  apples  or  a  bunch 
of  celery  you  need  have  no  worries  about 
slack  weight,  false  labels,  make-believe  bot- 
toms, dishonest  dUutions  or  dangerous  for- 
eign bodies.  If  you  buy  a  huge,  10-ounce  gar- 
den tomato  it  is  not  labeled  "Jumbo  econ- 
omy size."  It's  simply  a  big.  fat  tomato  and 
you  pay  a  little  more,  not  less.  One  ought  to 
rejoice  in  the  fruits  of  the  autumn  because 
they  never  cheat  us,  and  never  mind  the 
esthetics. 

A  housewife  Is  not  so  blessed  as  she  pushes 
her  little  cart  among  the  packaged  and 
canned  goods.  There's  a  corrupt  tree  some- 
where in  the  food  Industry  and  It  has  been 
bringing  forth  corrupt  fruit.  That  famous 
truth-ln-packaglng  bill  hasn't  yet  brought 
the  whole  truth  to  our  jars,  boxes  and  tins. 

It  Isn't  likely  that  Miss  Betty  Purness.  the 
consumer's  friend  at  court,  will  bring  about 
any  significant  reforms,  either.  And  let  no- 
body quip,  "Well,  that's  show  business."  Ifs 
Congressional  business.  And  the  business  of 
lobbyists,  pressure  groups  and  all  sorts  of  spe- 
cial interests.  And  my  indignation,  which 
rises  to  fever  pitch  whenever  I  notice  how 
much  empty  air  exists  between  the  contents 
of  a  box  and  its  top,  has  been  raised  even 
higher  by  a  new  book.  "The  Thumb  on  the 
Scales  or  the  Supermarket  Shell  Game." 


In  this  angry  but  always  reasonable  tirade 
against  the  food  cheats,  A.  Q.  Mowbray  In- 
dicts not  your  local  A&P  or  Food  Fair  but 
the  huge  packagers  and  processors  of  food- 
stuffs. .\merlcan  shoppers,  who  spend 
871.000.000,000  per  year  for  groceries  deserve 
a  fairer  deal.  In  Mr.  Mowbray's  view,  they 
"have  their  pockets  picked"  every  time  they 
buy  a  100-foot  roll  of  waxed  paper  that's  75 
feet  or  a  large  economy  size  jar  of  coffee  tha* 
screams,  "seven  cents  off."  Sometimes  the 
price  Is  not  only  not  off,  it's  higher. 

Against  all  such  chicanery  the  truth-ln- 
packaging  bUl.  passed  last  year,  was  sup- 
posed to  protect  us.  As  Sen.  Philip  Hart 
originally  conceived  the  bill,  It  did  Just  that. 
But  a  formidable  opposition,  led  by  Sen. 
Everett  Dlrksen,  the  business  man's  friend, 
succeeded  in  emasculating  the  bill.  The  food 
Industry  was  asked  to  write  "voluntary" 
standards  of  practice,  another  case  of  the  fox 
guarding  the  chicken  coop.  We  are.  It  some- 
times seems,  a  manipulated  society,  not  a 
free  one. 

The  defense  of  the  food  people  is  that  the 
average  housewife  Is  too  shrewd,  too  quick 
and  clever  to  be  deceived  by  any  sort  of  trick 
label  or  packaging.  Well,  the  American  house- 
wife is  lovable,  well-meaning  and  generally 
sensible.  But  she's  no  match  for  the  mer- 
chant princes  of  the  grocery  world. 


THE  LAW  AND  GENERAL  HERSHEY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
mattef. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  in  this  morning's 
New  York  Times,  General  Hershey  has 
apparently  done  it  again.  The  Director 
of  our  Selective  Service  has  requested 
Government  appeal  agents  to  act  as  In- 
formers by  turning  in  all  men  whom 
they  believe  are  violating  our  draft  laws. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  this  latest  tamper- 
ing with  our  legal  system  will  be  can- 
celed. 

General  Hershey  has  demonstrated  his 
casual  attitude  toward  our  legal  tra- 
dition even  more  dramatically  in  the 
past.  Last  week,  he  instructed  local  draft 
boards  to  revoke  deferments  of  those 
students  who  obstruct  the  administra- 
tion of  draft  laws,  thus  making  military 
service  equivalent  to  a  punishment.  This 
dishonors  both  our  military  seri'ices  and 
our  courts.  His  instructions  would  violate 
both  legal  due  process  and  the  commend- 
able service  tradition  of  our  Armed 
Forces  by  making  such  service  a  penalty 
for  law  violations.  All  in  all,  it  has  been 
a  busy  week  for  the  general. 

I  would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  following  trenchant 
editorial  on  this  subject  that  appeared  in 
the  November  12  edition  of  the  Long 
Island  Press: 

Disrespect  for  thb  Law 

Selectice  Service  Chief  Lewis  B.  Hershey 
has  good  reason  to  be  angry  with  draft  law 
violators— but  his  remedy  is  the  wrong  one. 

Gen.  Hershey,  apparently  encouraged  by 
the  White  House,  would  revoke  the  defer- 
ments of  college  students  who  won't  carry 
their  draft  cards  or  who  Interfere  with  draft 
or  military  recruitment.  Those  liable  to  the 
draft  who  violate  the  law,  he  said,  should  be 
offered  the  choice  of  military  service  or  Jail. 


We  went  through  something  like  this  last 
year  when  Gen.  Hershey  was  rebuffed  by  the 
courts  for  recommending  that  the  local  draft 
boards  deprive  some  sit-in  demonstrators 
In  Michigan  of  their  deferments  and  reclassi- 
fy them  as  eligible  for  the  draft.  The  Court 
of  Appeals  ruled  the  action  Illegal  because 
the  draft  boards  had  violated  the  registrants' 
right  to  free  speech. 

Congress  has  since  passed  a  law  provid- 
ing maximum  penalties  of  five  years  in  pris- 
on and  a  $10,000  fine  for  persons  who  illegal- 
ly Interfere  with  the  draft  law  or  regulations 
issued  under  It. 

It  Is  up  to  the  courts — not  the  draft  boards 
— to  deal  with  possible  violations.  And  the 
distinction  must  be  carefully  drawn  between 
those  who  simply  protest  against  the  draft 
and  those  who  violate  the  law. 

What's  more,  It  Is  demeaning  to  the  serv- 
ice and  all  the  royal  youngsters  doing  their 
stint  to  equate  that  service  with  Jail.  A  vio- 
lation of  the  law  should  send  someone  to 
Jail,  not  Into  the  army. 

If  it  Is  true,  as  Gen.  Hershey  charges,  that 
the  Justice  Department  has  not  been  getting 
after  draft  violators  vigorously  enough,  then 
It  would  make  more  sense  for  the  White 
House  to  get  Justice  on  the  ball  than  to 
prod  Gen.  Hershey  Into  exceeding  his  au- 
thority. 

It  seems  that  everyone  involved  In  this 
mess  Is  treating  the  law  poorly— the  extrem- 
ists for  carrying  their  anti-draft  protest  be- 
yond the  law:  the  Justice  Department  for 
dragging  its  feet  In  going  after  them,  and  the 
Selective  Service  chief  for  trying  to  usurp 
the  functions  of  the  courts. 


■^ovemher  17,  196: 
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VETERAN  TEACHERS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Helstoski] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  day  President  Johnson  made  an 
eloquent  plea  to  the  leaders  of  the  vari- 
ous veterans  organizations  for  assistance 
in  recruiting  our  returning  veterans  into 
the  field  of  teaching— especially  in  the 
ghetto  areas  of  our  Nation. 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks  and  have  found  them  to 
be  of  erreat  interest  to  me.  As  a  former 
schoolteacher,  I  feel  that  the  President's 
proposal  has  much  merit  behind  it  and 
if  the  Veterans'  Administration  presents 
any  specific  program  to  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
a  member.  I  feel  that  it  will  receive  the 
support  of  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  we  can  enact  the  necessary 
laws  to  put  this  proposal  into  effect. 

Because  of  the  country's  need  for  im- 
proved education  of  our  youth,  I  believe 
that  mv  colleagues  should  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  President's  remarks  on  this 
subject.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude the  President's  remarks  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks  of  the  Preshjent  at  the  Reception 

FOR  Leaders  op  Veterans'  Organizations 

First  I  want  to  ask  your  understanding  for 
my  being  late.  I  have  been  late  most  of  my 
life.  But  I  seem  to  be— as  age  advances  ana 
the  Prime  Minister  has  come  to  town  a— little 
later  than  usual.  ^^^ 

I  am  sorry  that  I  couldn't  be  here  wiw 
you  wl^n  the  reception  beg.in. 


Pnr  all  last  year  and  this  year  we  have 
v^r^  hoplnrthat  we  could  get  together  Bill 
^f^verha^  talked  to  us  a  number  of  Umes 
°^  ,  it  also  the  Veterans  Committees  in 
frHoi;  ind  Se'nate-to  have  a  little  re- 
"'^,^n^ere  in  honor  of  the  Veterans  orga- 
Suons  Who  provide  the  leadership  for  the 

^'^^SX^^n'r^en  and  women  who 

^^^o^  Jr^e^tinTur;^  IZT'' 
'V^ft  weekend  f  saw  thousands  of  them, 
.^ral  Wheeler  asked  me  to  try  to  come  to 
^p'^tbe  Marines  on  the  Marine  Anniversary^ 
Tatl  so  much  Marine  cake  I  don't  get  on 

^^u"'f  ha^rhad  my  problems  w.th  the 
M^^nes  as  some  of  you  have  observed  from 

^rmy'mrbelng  an  old  Navy  man-and 
.„\,^pnator  Yarborough  here  an  old  Army 
"^'n^  we Tust  ha^e  to  put  up  with  these  Ma- 
^^.■^ecause  every  time  vou  hear  from  them 
S  sav"T^e    Marines    have    landed    and 

-I^'^^'SfldnLrofS-'i.slt  that  is  just 

n€.e\^^erng^^rira^f\rda^.t. 
'"Uue  we  are  workfng  on  this  one  over 
hP^e  in  the  Mansion  for  my  daughter,  one  of 
Sm  was  messing  around  over  here  in  my 

^^Itr^^n'T^^  rol^rih^ fighting  young 
Jn  and  women  who  represent  the  very  best 

'°;r£Twent  to  Fort  Bennlng.  Georgia.  I 
haTe  ne^er  been  more  Inspired  than  when  I 
Lr the  men  who  were  taking  their  para- 
chute jumps  there,  and  When  I  saw  them  out 

^^SrieTenrtoir?oro  and  Camp  Pen- 

'^^Then  we  went'out" n  the  Enterprise  Car- 
rlefaTdTSe^t  the  night  with  5  000  men  and 
saw  them  take  100  planes  off  ^  the  after 
noon  and  night  and  bring  them  in^  The  En 
terprlse,    you    know,    has    ^^f '^    °f  J'^^^c" 
Station  out  in  Vietnam  and  will  be  back 
out  there  again  in  January. 
■Then  we  went  to  the  Air  Force  where  our 

Then  we  wound  up  in  Yorktown  with  the 
Coast  Guard. 

rhlddmn'r'S't'e' captain's  Cabin  with 
enllifd  me"  They  were  booking  down  a. 
Admirals  who  were  sitting  at  the  other  end 
of  the  line   The  fact  that  one  of  them  was 

om  comfort,  Texas  wa.  purely  colncldent.r 

But  I  don't  need  to  tell  you  that  these 
young  men  and  women  and  their  fighting 
comrades  In  Vietnam  represent  the  very  best 
that  this  country  produced.  toivine 

If  there  Is  one  thing  I  learned  fr°™Jf ^^^^ 
to  all  the  Generals,  Admirals,  ^n  '  ^ed  men 
and  the  others.  It  Is  that  we  are  g'vlng  them 
a  quality  product  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood today  that  they  have  never  received 

^Thlt  is  no  compliment  to  you  and  I. 
Ralph.  But  they  are  better  than  we  were^ 

Every  man  there  told  me  they  were  better 
than  we  were.  That,  we  are  very  proud  o.. 

I  know  you  veterans  are  very  proud  of  it 
because  we  are  going  to  need  our  bes  for 
the  tough,  demanding,  unfinished  business 
that  Is  ahead.  We  have  plenty  of  it. 

I  want  to  get  down  to  business  very 
quickly  because  I  have  an  Idea  and  I  want 
to  make  a  sale.  I  want  to  promote  you.  I  want 
to  get  you  m  here  to  roll  up  your  sleeves 
and  start  doing  something  for  these  vet- 
erans, as  you  have  been  all  of  these  years. 

Last  year,  600.000  veterans  returned  to 
civilian  "life.  Next  year.  It  vrill  be  800.000. 
Every  month  we  are  mustering  out  about 
70,000  veterans — every  month,  70.000. 

Eric  Hoffer,  our  longshoreman  friend  from 


out  there  In  California,  calls  these  veterans 
the  "seed  of  the  future."  You  city  boys  may 
not  know  what  that  means,  but  we  farmers 
do. 

They  are  a  very  great,  tremendous,  natural 
resource — and  national  resource.  We  ought 
to  realize  that  and  recognize  It.  Their  ener- 
gies, their  ambitions,  and  their  efforts  are 
going  to  determine  what  kind  of  a  country 
we  live  In  and  the  kind  my  grandson  lives  in. 
I  want  to  plant  this  seed.  I  want  to  put  it 
down  where  It  will  do  the  most  good  in  the 
most  fertile  soil.  I  want  It  to  grow.  I  want 
to  harvest  the  children  in  this  country  be- 
cause education  is  the  guardian  genius  of 
democracy.  If  you  don't  want  totalitarian- 
ism, if  you  don't  want  dictatorship,  If  you 
don't  want  commuulBm.  you  Just  pour  the 
education  to  them.  That  Is  what  we  are 
doing. 

I  talked  to  the  leaders  of  the  land-grant 
colleges  this  morning.  I  am  talking  about 
our  elementary  school  problems  tomorrow, 
but  I  am  talking  to  you  now  about  educated 
children — my  own  roots  have  been  In  the 
classroom.  That  Is  where  the  action  Is;  that 
is  where  the  future  is.  When  I  leave  here. 
that  Is  directly  where  I  am  going- to  the 
classroom  because  nowhere  is  the  challenge 
of  tomorrow  greater  than  It  is  In  our  schools 
and  particularly  in  our  elementary  schools. 
Nowhere  Is  it  more  real  or  more  urgent 
than  in  the  ghetto  schools. 

I  doubt  that  any  of  you  here  live  In  a 
ghetto.  But  you  ought  to  live  In  one  long 
enough  to  understand  what  It  is  about — 
and  have  a  little  compassion — to  decide  to 
do  something  about  It. 

If  we  don't,  it  is  going  to  wreck  our  Na- 
tion. The  children  in  these  ghettos  need  the 
teaching  most  and  they  get  it  least. 

If  you  were  a  teacher,  would  you  like  to  be 
a  college  professor,  or  would  you  like  to  be 
a  high  school  teacher?  Yes,  in  that  order — 
and  an  elementary  school  teacher?  Yes,  ele- 
mentary school  teacher  in  a  ghetto?  That  Is 
the  last  place  you  want  to  be. 

So  that  all  the  good  ones  are  pulled  out  of 
there.  We  have  to  put  somebody  back  there 
who  w^ants  to  do  something  about  cleaning 
up  those  ghettos  and  doing  something  about 
those  poor  children — the  ones  who  need  It 
most.  That  is  what  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  right  now. 

These  are  the  children  who  can't  recog- 
nize the  picture  of  a  Teddy  Bear.  This  is  a 
serious  situation  when  we  are  living  In  a 
world  where  four  out  of  10  children,  and  fotir 
out  of  10  adults,  and  four  out  of  10  people 
cannot  read  "cat"  and  cannot  spell  "dog". 

Tl-ien  we  talk  about  how  proud  we  are  of 
the  20th  Century.  They  are  A-plus  students 
when  It  comes  to  recognizing  a  rat  because 
they  have  had  more  experience  with  rats  than 
they  have  had  with  Teddy  Bears:  or  a  gar- 
bage can.  or  a  knife,  or  a  beer  bottle. 

They  can't  tell  you  about  colors  because 
their  "lives  are  so  drab.  Why?  Because  too 
often  there  is  no  one  in  the  house  to  ever 
teach  them,  no  one  to  read  to  them,  no  one  to 
give  them  any  kind  of  good  example,  no  one 
to  give  them  loving  discipline. 

We  have  two  wonderful  daughters.  I 
think  the  thing  that  Is  helping  them  more 
than  any  other  thing  Is  every  morning  when 
they  wake  up.  every  night  when  they  go  to 
bed.  and  every  time  their  mother  sees  them 
in  the  daytime  she  always  says,  "Remember, 
mother  has  got  confidence  in  you  and  mama 
cares.  You  are  loved.  You  are  loved."  She  says 
that  to  the  two  daughters  all  the  time. 

But  these  poor  ghetto  children  don't  have 
that,  because  their  mother  is  gone  and  their 
father — they  don't  have  one  sometimes  be- 
cause he  is  not  there. 

Our  figures  show  that  between  now  and 
1975  2'/2  million  teachers  will  enter  or  re- 
enter elementary  school  teaching.  We  will 
only  need  2.2  million. 

But  here  Is  the  problem :  Our  high  schools 
win  have  more  than  they  need  and  otir  grade 


schools  will  not  have  what  they  need;  6,000 
less  than  they  will  need  every  year  between 
1970  and  1975.  But  It  Is  even  worse  than  that. 
The  schools  that  are  going  to  suffer  are  the 
schools  where  the  chUdren  need  the  teachers 
the  most — the  ghetto  schools,  the  forgotten 
rural  schools,  the  little  bordertown  schools, 
the  Indian  reservation  schools. 

The  richer  schools  can  pay  higher  salaries, 
they  can  offer  better  working  conditions — 
they  can  hire  the  teachers. 

B"ut  the  poor  schools  Just  cannot.  Too  often 
they  get  the  dregs  and  the  leftovers.  They 
need  the  best  teachers  the  most.  They  get 
the  worst  ones. 

Here  Is  the  Job  that  I  want  you  to  do  for 
me.  Here  is  the  new  battle  ground  where  I 
think  our  Veterans  belong.  I  want  them  not 
onlv  to  protect  our  freedom  abroad — I  want 
them  to  protect  our  freedom  and  our  liberty 
right  here  in  our  cities. 

I  want  to  find  Veterans  who  want  to  teach. 
I  want  to  give  them  the  chance  to  teach 
these  neglected  children.  "Hiey  are  teaching 
In  Vietnam  now. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  am  most  proud 
of  is  the  compassion  that  our  soldiers,  par- 
ticulars our  Marines  right  up  In  the  DMZ 
are  sho"wlng  for  poor  children— their  health 
problems,  their  education  problems.  They 
fight  all  day  and  go  at  night  to  teach  them. 
That  Is  where  I  got  this  Idea. 

Four  and  a  half  million  Veterans  have 
been  discharged  since  Korea.  In  that  4ij 
million  only  100,000  of  them  are  teaching — 
67,000  Veterans  are  discharged  every  month 
and  only  1500  teach. 

So  I  want  to  encourage  many  more  Vet- 
erans to  teach.  All  you  Veteran  Service  officers 
from  all  of  the  States  were  invited  here.  Your 
representatives  are  here  tonight.  I  got  my 
picture  made  with  you.  Are  you  listening? 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  right  now. 

I  want  to  encourage  more  Veterans  to 
teach.  If  they  don't  know  how  to  teach  now. 
I  want  to.  with  some  of  my  Senators'  and 
Congressmen's  help,  help  them  be  taught 
how  to  teach  themselves — and  we  want  to 
teach  them  how  to  teach. 

These  men  and  women  have  something 
rare,  something  unusual,  and  I  think  some- 
thing wonderful  to  offer  If  they  have  served 
in  our  uniform.  They  can  bring  to  the  ghetto 
classrooms  what  few  others  can.  They  can 
bring  there  whatever  children  need — ex- 
ample, experience,  integrity,  honor,  courage, 
faith,  hope  and  love  of  country  demonstrated 
by  being  there  when  they  needed  you. 

There  are  too  many  children  who  do  not 
have  a  father  or  mother  In  the  house.  The 
men  of  Vietnam  can  show  them  what  a  man 
can  be  and  what  a  real  man  Is  like — and 
what  a  man  should  be. 

I  don't  know  anyone  In  the  world  who  can 
show  it  better  than  the  men  who  have  worn 
the  uniform  in  Vietnam  or  other  places  and 
come  out. 

So  who  knows  what  the  challenge  to  de- 
mocracv  Is  better  than  they  do?  Many  of  our 
Veterans  are  no  strangers  to  the  agonies  of 
the  ghetto.  They  know  the  suspicion  and  hos- 
tllltv  of  the  ghetto.  They  fought  for  their  own 
freedom  In  the  ghetto.  Some  of  them  came 
out  of  there. 

Then  they  went  to  fight  for  a  nation's  free- 
dom in  Vietnam  Now  they  can  come  home 
to  continue  the  fight  as  teachers  to  win  free- 
dom for  others  who  need  them  desperately. 
One  month  after  I  came  into  office  I  said: 
"Why  can't  we  lower  the  IQ  requirements, 
the  mental  requirements,  and  why  can't  we 
lower  the  phvsical  requirements  so  we  can 
get  out  and  at  least  take  some  of  these  boys 
who  might  not  be  good  soldiers  or  good  fight- 
ers but  teach  them  to  get  up  early  In  the 
m.ornlng.  to  get  a  cold  shower,  shave  and  be 
on  time— give  them  some  discipline  and 
training- and  they  might  learn  to  mow  a 
lawn. 

I  saw  Mr.  McNamara  on  the  plane.  Then  i 
got  Senator  Russell  down  and  went  hunUng 
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with  him — and  got  him  to  agree  to  take 
12.000.  Now  we  have  100,000.  They  have  al- 
ready enlisted  49.000  who  have  an  average  of 
fifth  grade  reading  ability. 

We  are  bringing  them  out  of  these  places 
and  putting  them  in  there.  You  know  the 
proudest  thing  I  heard  on  this  trip  was  one 
old  seasoned,  crusty  General  came  up  to  tell 
McNamara  the  story  of  the  program. 

We  said,  "What  about  these  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  heap  who  we  brought  in  and 
trained?" 

He  said,  "I  got  the  shock  of  my  life.  We 
have  47  of  them  who  are  going  to  officer's 
schools." 

That  shows  you.  I  want  to  get  some  of  these 
men  who  have  come  back  from  fighting  for 
their  country  trained  to  be  teachers — we 
don't  know  what  we  will  call  them;  we  will 
call  them  the  Veterans  Teachers  or  some- 
thing— to  come  and  go  into  these  ghettos 
over  the  country:  go  there,  stay  with  them, 
and  teach  them  so  we  can  save  those  children, 
those  cities,  our  country. 

Therefore  tonight  I  am  requesting  and  ap- 
pointing the  Veterans  Administrator.  William 
Driver — there  has  never  been  a  better  gov- 
ernment employee — he  is  like  the  rest  of  us. 
He  has  out-married  himself. 

But  I  am  asking  Bill  Driver  to  work  closely 
with  Secretary  Gardner,  Commissioner  Howe, 
and  to  keep  In  contact  with  the  House  Vet- 
erans Committee,  members  of  both  parties, 
and  the  Senate  Labor  and  Welfare  Commit- 
tee, and  Finance,  who  handle  veterans  legis- 
lation—work closely  with  them — because  I 
want  them  to  develop  a  plan  to  enlist  the 
returning  veterans  in  this  challenging  new 
assignment. 

I  want  to  Invite  your  thoughts  on  it.  I 
want  your  organizations  to  give  us  any  sug- 
gestions you  can  about  it.  I  talked  to  Mr. 
McNamara  about  It  during  my  lunch  hour 
today  when  Mr.  Bunker  was  sitting  there. 

I  said.  "This  is  what  I  am  going  to  suggest 
tonight  if  I  can  get  there.  I  don't  want  some- 
body undercutting  me  tomorrow — how  do  you 
feel  about  it?  Is  it  not  a  good  Idea  or  is  It?" 
He  approves  It  wholeheartedly. 
So  we  will  go  out  before  these  men  are 
discharged  and,  with  the  help  of  the  veterans 
organization,  we  will  say  to  these  men,  "You 
not  only  have  protected  our  freedom  wher- 
ever that  flag  has  gone,  you  followed  It  and 
you  brought  It  back  without  a  stain  on  It. 
You  can  protect  our  citizens  and  our  future 
right  here  at  home  by  taking  this  Job.  If  you 
are  not  qualified  to  do  It  now.  we  will  qualify 
you  to  do  It.  We  will  give  you  training  that 
is  necessary  and  you  get  out  there  and  give 
these  children  the  kind  of  teaching  they  are 
entitled  to  in  the  richest  Nation  in  the 
world — that  Is  going  to  have  a  Gross  National 
Product  of  8850  billion  next  year." 

I  think  you  care  about  the  veterans.  I 
think  you  care  about  the  country.  I  don't 
think  I  am  presumptuous  In  assumins  that. 
If  you  do  care  about  the  veterans,  and 
you  do  care  about  the  country,  here  Is  a 
chance  to  do  something  for  both  of  them. 

You  always  have  to  pay  for  your  supper. 
You  have  paid  by  listening. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
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OUR  NATION'S  PRmE  AND 
STRENGTH  IS  IN  MEN  LIKE  CPL. 
GEORGE  R.  GIBSON 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  day 
and  age,  when  the  great  unwashed  mi- 


nority of  beatniks,  peaceniks,  Vietniks, 
and  others  of  their  ilk  hold  undue  atten- 
tion in  the  public  eye,  we  are  often  prone 
to  forget  that  a  far  greater  majority  of 
our  men  serve  our  country's  cause  with 
quiet  courage  and  valor.  Theirs  is  the 
true  strength  of  our  Nation— strength, 
courage,  and  valor  often  far  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty,  such  as  exem- 
plified by  Marine  Cpl.  George  R.  Gibson 
of  Pasadena  and  Houston. 

Here  is  a  man  who  now  holds  the  Na- 
tions  second  highest  award  for  valor 
and  courage  in  combat,  and  his  is  a  story 
in  which  all  America  can  take  pride.  His 
is  a  stor>'  in  keeping  with  our  Texas  heri- 
tage of  the  citizen-soldier.  To  this  young 
man,  to  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Gibson.  3308  Bluefield,  Pasadena,  and  to 
those  who  are  proud  to  call  him  friend 
and  neighbor,  I  extend  my  own  sincere 
congratulations.  May  the  Almighty  ever 
grant  our  Nation  men  like  George  R. 
Gibson. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  read  the  story  below,  con- 
taining the  official  citation  which  accom- 
panied the  award  of  the  Navy  Cross  to 
Corporal  Gibson,  and  to  share  with  me 
the  great  pride  in  this  outstanding 
American: 
Corporal  Gibson  Gave  Great  Personal  Valor 

Pasadena. — Want  to  know  what  a  hero 
does  that  makes  him  a  hero? 

Then  read  the  citation  that  accompanied 
the  Navy  Cross  given  recently  to  Corporal 
George  R.  Gibson,  whose  parents.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Gibson,  live  at  3308  Bluefield  In 
Pasadena. 

Though  Corporal  Gibson  Is  now  a  Houston 
resident,  he  has  worked  in  Pasadena  and  is 
well-known  here. 

It  has  been  said  that  more  attention  is 
given  the  draft  card  burners  and  the  pro- 
testors than  the  loyal  Americans. 

Read,  then,  what  Corporal  Gibson  was  do- 
ing while  some  "Americans"  were  playing  at 
being  hippies,  burning  their  draft  cards  and 
otherwise  falling  to  contribute. 

The  award  was  presented  to  Corporal  Gib- 
son by  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  W.  Walt,  Marine  Corps 
deputy  chief  of  staff  during  a  Navy  Day  pro- 
gram In  Houston.  Here's  what  the  accom- 
panying citation  said: 

"CriATlON 

"For  extraordinary  heroism  as  an  Auto- 
matic Rifleman  whUe  serving  with  the  Sec- 
ond Platoon.  Company  E,  Second  Battalion, 
Fourth  Marines  during  Operation  Prairie 
In  Vietnam  on  8  August  1966.  His  platoon 
was  being  evacuated  by  helicopter  from  an 
area  northwest  of  Cam  Lo.  Quang  Trl  Prov- 
ince, when  it  was  attacked  by  North  Viet- 
namese Army  units  utilizing  automatic 
weapons  fire  and  barrages  of  hand  grenades. 
The  half  of  the  platoon  that  had  not  been 
successfully  evacuated  was  quickly  surround- 
ed. Casualties  mounted  as  enemy  forces  in 
reinforced  company  strength  threatened  to 
overrun  the  friendly  positions.  Corporal  Gib- 
son observed  a  Marine,  wounded  and  help- 
less, almost  within  the  grasp  of  the  advanc- 
ing enemy. 

"He  Immediately,  with  complete  disregard 
for  his  own  safety,  left  his  covered  position 
and  e.xposed  himself  to  murderous  enemy  fire 
to  provide  fire  support  for  the  evacuation  of 
the  wounded  man.  The  Platoon  Commander 
rallied  the  platoon  for  a  counter-attack  and 
Corporal  Gibson  leaped  from  protective  cover 
and  charged  into  the  enemy  fire.  Although 
painfully  wounded  by  a  grenade,  he  con- 
tinued to  press  the  attack  until  the  original 
positions  had  been  retaken. 

"Knowing  their  only  chance  to  hold  was  to 


obtain  more  ammunition,  he  unhesitatingly 
crossed  twenty-five  meters  of  fire-swept  ter- 
rain and  returned  with  the  badly  needed  am- 
munition. Observing  a  machine  gun  that  was 
not  manned.  Corporal  Gibson  Immediately 
put  it  into  action  and,  disregarding  barrages 
of  enemy  grenades  and  accurate  small-arms 
ftre  directed  at  him,  courageously  stood  his 
ground  until  the  North  Vietnamese  withdrew 
to  reorganize  for  another  attack. 

"The  second  attack  was  accompanied  by 
vicious  automatic-weapons  fire  and  grenades, 
and  despite  being  painfully  wounded  again 
by  machine  gun  fire,  he  continued  to  fight, 
killing  six  additional  enemy.  The  North  Viet- 
namese set  up  a  machine  gun  that  threat- 
ened to  enfilade  the  Marine  position.  Corpo- 
ral Gibson  moved  out  on  the  fire-swept  slope 
In  full  view  of  the  enemy,  flanked  the  weap- 
on, and  single-handedly  knocked  it  out.  kill- 
ing Its  crew. 

"His  courageous  Initiative.  Indomitable 
fighting  spirit  and  unselfish  devotion  to  duty 
were  contributing  factors  in  the  successful 
removal  of  the  wounded  and  in  saving  the 
lives  of  many  of  his  comrades.  His  great  per- 
sonal valor  refiected  the  highest  credit  upon 
himself,  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  United 
States  Naval  Service. 

"For  the  President: 

"Paul  H.  Nftze. 
'•Secretary  of  the  Navy." 
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THE    DANGER    OF    INVESTIGATI\T 
FILES 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfornia  [Mr.  Edwards]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr 
Speaker,  on  November  14,  1967,  a  speech 
was  delivered  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
describing  the  alleged  activities  of  cer- 
tain employees  of  the  United  Planning 
Organization  in  Washington,  D.C.  The 
primary  target  of  the  speech  was  a  young. 
able,  and  thoroughly  admirable  lawTer, 
Mr.  Hal  Witt,  who  was  for  a  time  the 
acting  executive  director  of  UPO.  and 
who  is  now  its  deputy  director.  The  al- 
legations against  Mr.  Witt,  given  under 
the  protection  of  congressional  privilege, 
were  in  general  that  he  was  a  member 
of,  or  a  contact  of,  certain  organizations 
which    did    not    find    favor    with    the 
speaker;    that  he  was  the  son  of  his 
father;  and  that  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  choose  as  his  attorney,  for  the  defense 
of  a  minor  police  matter  7  years  ago,  an 
attorney  who  has  represented  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

The  young  man  responded  to  each  oi 
the  aUegations  against  him  by  denying 
most  of  them,  but  answering  each  of 
them  pointblank.  Although  the  speaker 
who  castigated  Mr.  Witt  denied  that  he 
was  accusing  Mr.  Witt  of  being  a  Com- 
munist, the  implication  was  clear. 

I  am  not  here  today  to  go  over  each 
of  the  specific  charges  made  against  Mr. 
Witt,  because  I  believe  his  response 
speaks  for  itself,  and  I  am  inserting  it  a!< 
an  appendix  to  the  statement  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  What  I  am  con- 
cerned with,  however,  is  that  the  speaker 
alleged  that  the  source  of  his  informa- 
tion was  the  FBI  files  as  well  as  help 
from    the    House    Committee    on    Un- 


American  Activities  and  the  Washington. 
DC  police.  If  that  is  the  case,  then  we 
have  a  far  more  serious  problem  reflected 
in  this  incident.  ,     ^  ^ 

I  myself,  was  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  for  a  number  of 
years.  At  that  time,  as  now,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  the  Director,  had  insisted  that 
the  investigative  files  of  the  FBI  not  be 
made  available  to  those  outside  of  the 
agencv.  His  stated  reason  is  that  the  in- 
vestigative files  are  not  screened  for 
truth  or  falsity;  that  they  contain  every 
tidbit  of  information  that  can  be  picked 
up  including  malicious  gossip,  outright 
falsehood,  and  even  the  meanderings  of 
unbalanced  minds.  Therefore,  merely  be- 
cause information  is  contained  in  the 
FBI  files  does  not  mean  that  it  is  true 
and  correct.  No  Government  agency,  in- 
cluding the  Department  of  Justice,  dares 
rely  on  information  merely  because  it  is 
In  the  FBI  file.  Before  a  criminal  pros- 
ecution is  brought,  information  is 
checked  and  doublechecked,  because  of 
the  awareness  that  investigative  files  are, 
of  necessity,  like  sponges:  they  absorb 
ever>'thing:  they  screen  nothing. 

I  would  assume  that  similar  caution 
would  apply  to  police  files  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department.  We  should 
also  be  aware  of  the  fact,  by  this  time, 
that  the  files  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  similarly  cannot 
be  trusted,  when  disgorged,  to  reflect  only 
the  truth. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  disturbed 
for  two  specific  reasons.  First  of  all.  that 
investigative  files  filled  with  hearsay, 
malicious  gossip,  falsehood,  and  flights  of 
fancy,  should  be  the  basis  for  serious 
charges  against  any  individual.  Second. 
I  am  disturbed  that  the  sanctity  of  those 
files  have  been  breached.  Are  investiga- 
tive files  of  the  FBI  that  are  refused  even 
to  courts,  because  of  their  unreliability, 
to  be  blithely  leaked  to  any  Congressman 
who  desires  them?  Are  investigative  files 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
available  for  character  assassination  on 
the  floor  of  the  House?  And  lastly,  to 
what  extent  has  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  been  the  collec- 
tor, the  coordinator,  and  the  culprit  in 
this  most  unfortunate  incident? 

These  are  serious  questions:  questions 
which  we  should  all  ponder.  Charges  so 
lacking  in  substance  that  can  be  made 
against  Hal  Witt  can  be  made  against 
any  of  us.  This  House  has  the  responsi- 
bility to  find  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions. If,  in  fact.  Investigative  files  of  the 
FBI  and  the  Metropolitan  Pohce  Depart- 
ment were  improperly  opened  and  made 
available,  how  did  it  happen  and  how 
can  it  be  prevented  from  happening 
again? 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  are  not  in  for  a 
new  period  of  McCarthyism,   a  period 
which  I  had  hoped  we  had  outgrown. 
The  Washington  Post,  in  a  brilliant  edi- 
torial, cogently  summed  up  this  most 
unfortunate,  regrettable  Incident.  1  offer 
this  editorial  at  this  time  for  Insertion  In 
the  Record,  as  well  as  the  story  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  November  15,  1967: 
[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post.  Nov.  6, 
1967) 
Brothillism 
It  Is  necessary  to  characterize  Congressman 
BroyhlU's  attack  on  Hal  Witt,  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  United  Planning  Organization,  in 


plain  terms  for  precisely  what  it  is:  it  is 
cowardly  and  contemptible — cowardly  be- 
cause It  was  made  behind  the  curtain  of 
congressional  immunity,  contemptible  be- 
lt was  made  up  of  the  sort  of  spittle  custom- 
arily dribbled  out  by  the  House  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  Committee.  It  accused  an 
honorable  and  able  young  lawyer  of  "close 
and  frequent"  Communist  connections  on 
the  basis  of  his  alleged— and  denied— mem- 
bership in  organizations  the  Congressman 
dislikes  and  oi.  the  basis  of  his  father's  bad 
reputation  manv  years  ago. 

It  happens  that  this  attack  comes  at  a 
time  when  Hal  Witt  has  Just  rendered  a  serv- 
ice of  exceptional  importance  to  this  com- 
munity. Without  compensation,  he  helped  as 
co-counsel  to  conduct  the  long  series  of  ap- 
peals which  led  finally  to  the  release  of  the 
Giles  brothers  and  the  correction  of  a  shock- 
ing injustice.  His  whole  record  as  a  member 
of  the  bar  and  as  a  public  servant  entitles 
him  to  respect  and  confidence. 

The  incident  reminds  one.  almost  Inescapa- 
bly, of  a  moment  In  the  so-called  Army-Mc- 
Carthy hearings  nearly  14  years  ago  when 
Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy  made  a  similar 
slurring  attack  on  a  young  lawyer  associated 
with  the  Armv's  special  counsel,  Joseph  N. 
Welch.  Moved  to  tears.  Mr.  Welch  said  to  the 
Senator;  "Until  this  moment.  Senator.  I 
think  I  never  really  gauged  your  cruelty  or 
your  recklessness  .  .  .  Have  you  no  sense  of 
decency,  sir,  at  long  last?  Have  you  left  no 
sense  of  decency?" 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Nov.  15. 
1967] 
Broyhill  Lays  Red  Link  to  Wrrr 
(By  Peter  Millus) 
Rep.  Joel  T.  Broyhill,   (R.  Va.)   yesterday 
accused   Hal   Witt,    deputy   director   of    the 
United    Planning    Organization,    of    having 
"close    and    frequent"    Communist   connec- 
tions. 

"I  do  not  sav  Mr.  Witt  is  a  Communist." 
Broyhill  said.  "I  do  not  know.  I  do  know 
that  a  very  real  question  as  to  his  loyalty 
should  prohibit  his  employment  by  a  public 
agency." 

Witt  replied  angrily  later  in  the  day  that 
BroThlll's  statement  was  "disgraceful.  Irre- 
sponsible and  untrue,"  and  challenged  him 
to  make  It  off  the  House  floor.  A  Congress- 
man is  not  legally  liable  for  what  be  says 
in  the  House  Chamber. 

BroyhlU's  accusations  were  his  second  at- 
tack on  UPO  In  two  weeks.  The  Virginia  con- 
servative Is  fighting  the  antipoverty  bill  now 
on  the  House  floor.  He  claims  the  antipov- 
erty program  fosters  dangerous  r&ilcallsm, 
and  Is  offering  UPO  ajs  an  example. 

Witt  Is  one  of  15  people  Broyhill  named 
yesterday,  who  now  have  or  once  had  some 
kind  of  connection  with  UPO.  His  complaints 
against  them  ranged  from  supposed  Com- 
munist associations  to  narcotics  convictions 
to  membership  in  the  Student  non-Violent 
Coordinating  Committee  and  CORE. 

Broyhill,  In  his  bill  of  particulars,  said 
that  Witt's  father,  Nathan,  was  a  communist, 
that  Witt  is  on  the  executive  board  of  SANE 
(an  anti-war  group)  and  "a  frequent  at- 
tendant. If  not  a  member,  of  the  Washing- 
ton American  Forum,  successor  to  the  Pro- 
gressive Party  here."  Broyhill  also  said  that 
Witt  belongs  to  the  local  committee  to 
abolish  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  and  that  his  name  is  on  the 
mailing  list  of  the  Fair  Play  For  Cuba  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Congressman  found  significance  in 
the  fact  that  Witt's  attorney,  when  he  was 
arrested  for  disorderly  conduct  here  in  1960 
(at  a  CIvU  Rights  demonstration)  was 
Joseph  Forer,  whom  Broyhill  called  "the 
leading  attorney  for  the  Communist  Party, 
described  bv  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  as  one  of  the  most  important  Commu- 
nists' in  D.C."  Broyhill  said  finally  that  "ac- 
cording to  information  from  FBI  files,  Mr. 


Witt  has  close  and  frequent  association  with 
many  known  Communist  Party  members." 

Witt  said  he  is  no  longer  on  the  SANE 
board  (though  he  noted  that  some  Con- 
gressmen are  members  of  the  group  |.  that 
he  never  heard  of  the  Washington  American 
Forum,  that  he  has  absolutely  no  connec- 
tion with  the  antl-HUAC  organization  here 
and  that  he  received  no  maU  from  the  Fair 
Play  for  Cuba  Committee. 

He  said  he  is  not  a  communist,  never  has 
been,  and  has  never  sympathized  with  the 
Communist  movement. 

He  has  no  idea  what  the  FBI  has  in  Its 
files.  Witt  said,  noting  that  if  the  FBI 
tliinks  he  is  a  communist,  "There  is  no  teU- 
ing  who  else  they  think  is  one."  Forer.  he 
said  Is  Eimplv  "a  brilliant  and  able  lawyer." 
"My  father"  he  said  finally,  "is  indeed 
Nathan  Witt."  Witt  said  that  BroyhlU's 
statement  was  an  attempt  "to  find  a  man 
gulltv  of  association." 

Forer  said,  "I  guess  evervbody's  a  radical 
to  that  idiot  Broyhill.  What  Broyhill  says 
about  me  being  a  communist  Is  a  complete 
fabrication.  He's  a  liar." 

BroyhiUs  office  could  not  Identify  the 
.source  of  the  statement  that  Forer  was  "one 
of  the  most  important  conomunlsts"  here. 

The  office  said  the  information  about 
Witt's  alleged  connections  with  SANE,  the 
Washington  American  Forum,  the  antl- 
HUAC  group  and  the  Cuba  committee  came 
from  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department's 
file  The  office  said  that  the  information  may 
originally  have  come  from  the  FBI,  but  It 
was  not  sure. 

BroyhlU's  aides  said  they  assembled  yes- 
terday's allegation  with  help  from  HUAC 
as  well  as  city  police  and  the  FBI. 


The  remarks  from  the  Congressional 

Record  of  November  14.  1967,  prenously 
referred  to,  follow: 

Mr  Bkoyhill  oI  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
last  Wednesday,  I  discussed  the  use  by  many 
employees  of  the  United  Planning  Organiza- 
tion in  Washington  of  their  connection  with 
GEO  as  a  springboard  for  promoting  radical- 
ism. .  ... 

If  you  catch  a  burglar  on  the  scene,  and  he 
has  a  record  of  burglary.  Is  carrj-lng  a  bur- 
glar's tool  kit  and  a  burglar's  loot  in  his 
pocket  he  becomes  a  suspect.  Not  necessarUy 
one  that  will  wind  up  in  jail,  or.  If  he  does, 
one  who  will  stay  there,  but  a  suspect  none- 
theless. ^,     ^  .  , 

If  you  catch  a  man  with  blood  on  his 
hands  and  a  dead  body  nearby,  he  Is  Ukely  to 
be  detained  even  under  the  current  legal 
versions  of  arrest  and  confinement. 

U  you  catch  a  known  firebug  at  the  scene 
of  a  conflagration,  with  a  can  of  kerosene  in 
his  hands,  the  logical,  but  far  too  often  not 
legal  conclusion  is  that  he  is  a  likely  candi- 
date for  a  grand  Jury.  ,,      ^v.    , 

As  I  pointed  out  last  week.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Is  loaded 
with  people  of  questionable  background  and 
association  who  have  been  placed  In  posi- 
tions of  responslbiUty,  and  who  are  supposed 
to  be  training  others  to  become  useful  and 
productive  citizens.  I  stated  at  that  time 
that  I  felt  we  are  sowing  the  seeds  of  our 
ovra  destruction  when  we  provide  financing 
for  large  numbers  of  radicals  who  use  their 
working  hours  and  the  people  they  are  sup- 
posed to  train,  to  plan  ways  of  turning  their 
trainees   against  our   Government   and  our 

way  of  life,  ^  ^  ,, 

I  have  been  asked  for  more  specific  detaUs, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  should  like  to  name 
here  a  few  of  these  public  servants  and  tell 
you  something  about  them. 

Beginning  at  the  top,  a  Mr.  Hal  Witt  was 
Acting  Executive  Director  of  UPO  from  May 
imtil  last  month,  and  is  now  Deputy  Direc- 
tor at  $21,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Witt  is  the  son  of  Nathan  Witt,  a 
member  of  the  Conamunlst  Party,  U.S.A.  He 
is  on  the  executive  board  of  SANE — a  reg- 
ular sponsor  of  antiwar  demonstrations.  He 
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Is  a  frequent  attendant,  If  not  a  member,  ol 
the  Washington  American  Forum,  successor 
to  the  Progressive  Party  here.  He  Is  on  the 
Washington  Area  Committee  To  Abolish  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee. 
His  name  Is  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Fair 
Play  for  Cuba  Committee,  His  police  record 
reveals  that  when  charged  with  disorderly 
conduct  In  1960  he  chose  as  his  attorney, 
Joseph  Forer.  the  leading  attorney  for  the 
Communist  Party,  described  by  a  member 
of  the  National  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S  A.,  as  one  of  the  most  Important 
Communists  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
According  to  information  from  FBI  flies.  Mr. 
Witt  has  close  and  frequent  association 
with  many  known  Communist  Party  mem- 
bers as  well  as  financial  backers  of  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

I  do  not  say  Mr.  Witt  is  a  Communist, 
Mr.  Chairman.'  I  do  not  know.  I  do  know 
that  a  very  real  question  as  to  his  loyalty 
should  prohibit  his  employment  by  a  public 
agency. 

The  Dally  Worker,  January  10,  1965,  ad- 
vertised a  meeting  In  New  York  City  to  honor 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Communist  pub- 
lishing firm,  International  Publishers.  Listed 
as  a  featured  speaker  was  Marion  Barry,  now 
a  $50-a-day  consultant  at  UPO.  Barry  was 
head  of  SNCC's  New  York  office  then,  and 
moved  to  Washington  in  June  1965  to  ex- 
pand the  SNCC  office  here.  He  had  been  ar- 
rested and  convicted  on  various  charges  In 
Memphis  and  Knoxville.  Tenn.,  and  In  Chi- 
cago. He  became  somewhat  Infamous  In  the 
District  last  year  by  kicking  a  door  of  a  paddy 
wagon  while'  being  arrested.  He  led  a  march 
on  the  Capitol  under  the  label  of  "Assembly 
of  Unrepresented  People."  protesting  the 
Vietnam  war:  led  a  bus  boycott  protesting 
fare  increases:  mapped  the  "Free  DC.  Move- 
ment," boycotting  merchants  who  refused 
to  sign  home  rule  petitions  and  contribute 
funds  to  home  rule  causes. 

One  of  Barry's  close  SNCC  associates  Is 
Rev.  Channlng  Phillips,  who  heads  the  Hous- 
ing Development  Corp..  recipient  of  around 
$294,000  In  1966  from  UPO  and  $100,000  from 
HUD.  He  Joined  In  the  merchants  boycott, 
cochaired  the  Coalition  of  Conscience,  led 
a  sleep-in  at  Boiling  Air  Force  Base:  chaired 
the  Committee  for  Community  Action  in 
Public  Education,  which  sponsored  the 
school  boycott  and  paid  much  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Hobson  against  Hansen  case 
which  resulted  In  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Hansen  from  his  position  as  Superintendent 
of  Schools  In  the  District. 

We  all  know  the  antics  of  Hubert  Ceroid 
Bro-.vn.  known  as  Rap  Brown.  He  was  a  UPO 
employee  from  March  1965  until  June  1966. 
when  he  resigned  to  take  the  SNCC  chair- 
manship from  Stokely  Carmlchael. 

Also  active  in  SNCC  while  at  UPO  were 
Alan  and  Margaret  McSurely.  who  left  here 
to  go  to  Kentucky  where  they  were  charged 
with  possessing  seditious  materials,  includ- 
ing Communist  literature  and  films.  While 
Alan  McSurely  was  director  of  suburban 
programs  for  UPO.  he.  with  two  other  UPO 
employees.  William  N.  Hobbs  and  John 
Robinson,  threatened  the  Arlington  chief 
of  police  during  a  march  sponsored  by  a 
group  known  as  ACCESS  In  which  they  par- 
ticipated. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr  Michel]  recently 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  fact 
that  the  same  John  Robinson  was  Involved 
Just  last  Tuesday  In  a  violation  of  the  Hatch 
Act.  in  passing  out  partisan  political  litera- 
ture and  working  at  the  polls  on  election  day. 
Here.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  an  example  of  the 
Government  paying  a  man  for  partisan  polit- 
ical activity.  The  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  will  not  tolerate  this  use  of  our  funds. 

Gaston  Thomas  Nell,  a  UPO  worker  In  the 
Cardoza  area,  runs  the  New  School  of  Afro 
Thought.  He  has  spent  time  In  St.  Elizabeth's 
Hospital  after  being  found  not  guilty  by  rea- 


son of  Insanity  on  a  number  of  narcotics 
charges.  He  now  has  other  charges  pending 
against  him  not  yet  resolved.  Meanwhile,  he 
and  a  companion  bought  two  Russian-type 
carbines  In  Alexandria  In  August,  for  what 
purpose  we  can  only  guess. 

Ralph  Fertlg,  former  executive  director  of 
UPO  Southeast  Neighborhood  House,  helped 
with  the  school  boycott.  He  came  to  UPO 
from  Chicago,  leaving  behind  unpaid  judg- 
ments and  a  record  Including  protests  against 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee  and 
advertisements  urging  clemency  for  the 
Rosenbergs. 

Dick  Jones,  a  UPO  community  organizer, 
Herbert  Kelsey,  a  UPO  housing  coordinator, 
and  Michael  Searles,  UPO  housing  adviser, 
are  all  SNCC  members.  Mrs.  WilUe  Hardy, 
UPO  Neighborhood  council  director,  is  in 
both  SNCC  and  CORE. 

This  list  would  not  be  complete  without 
Ruby  Evans.  UPO  girls'  service  coordinator, 
who  although  not  Involved  with  the  mili- 
tants, urged  her  girls  to  refuse  birth  control 
Information,  telling  them  they  should  not 
be  prevented  from  having  Illegitimate  chil- 
dren if  they  want  them. 

Finally,  Rufus  Mayfield,  the  young  hood- 
lum who  was  there  when  a  TV  set  went 
through  a  window;  when  the  Redskin  band 
had  to  leave  a  ball  game  under  police  pro- 
tection; when  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  dime 
store;  when  trouble  developed  at  the  Coli- 
seum and  looting  followed;  when  poverty 
warriors  marched  on  the  White  House.  In 
spite  of  a  concerted  effort  of  the  Washing- 
ton press  to  show  his  activities  In  a  favor- 
able light,  he  Is  constantly  skirting  the 
edge  of  trouble,  and  hundreds  of  13  and 
14-year-old  boys  acknowledge  him  as  their 
leader. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  radical  In  these  OEO 
sponsored  programs  In  a  position  to  em- 
ploy others  can  load  a  payroll  with  those 
who  think  and  act  as  he  does.  This  has  hap- 
pened in  Washington,  DC.  and  may  be 
happening  all  over  the  Nation.  The  de- 
cent people  of  this  Nation — and  I  mean  the 
decent  poor  as  well  as  those  living  in  better 
circumstances— deserve  better  leadership 
than  UPO  Is  giving  them. 


SOUTH     FLORIDA     AIDS     POVERTY 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
acutely  aware  of  the  hardships  now  fac- 
ing local  poverty  programs  across  the 
country.  The  lack  of  funds  to  support 
the  various  programs  has  forced  many 
to  close  down  their  operations,  depriving 
the  poor  of  the  services  and  assistance 
which  have  meant  so  much  to  them  in 
the  past  several  years. 

Some  programs  were  terminated  in  my 
own  district  in  south  Florida,  when  Fed- 
eral funds  ran  out. 

I  am  proud  to  say,  however,  that  the 
threat  of  closing  was  eliminated  by  the 
quick  and  wholehearted  support  of  pri- 
vate and  public  organizations  in  Dade 
County. 

Additional  funds  have  been  made 
available  by  the  Dade  County  Public 
School  Board,  which  has  agreed  to  loan 
the  poverty  program  $333,000  to  help 
support   the   Headstart   program.    This 


money  will  pay  for  staffing  the  program 
which  feeds  and  takes  care  of  2,400  dis- 
advantaged preschoolers. 

WKAT,  a  local  radio  station  in  Miami 
loaned  $20,000  to  the  war  on  poverty  to 
keep  the  legal  services  project  going  un- 
til the  Congress  completes  its  legislative 
action.  In  a  release  announcing  their  ac- 
tion, WKAT  said  it  could  not  "see  poor 
people  needlessly  suffer." 

WKAT's  expression  of  concern  for  the 
public  welfare  is  indeed  commendable, 
and  I  thank  the  station  for  its  support 
of  the  poverty  war  at  this  critical  time. 
I  insert  the  WKAT  editorial  from  No- 
vember 8,  1967  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

W.'^B  ON  Poverty  Problems 

The  Congress,  debating  financing  for  the 
war  on  poverty,  declined  to  extend  funds  to 
continue  the  various  poverty  projects  now 
underway  while  the  debate  goes  on.  This 
has  created  a  crises  of  sorts  in  the  local  of- 
fices of  the  economic  opportunity  programs 
all  across  the  country.  In  Dade  County,  it 
has  threatened  the  action  programs,  includ- 
ing such  projects  as:  Operation  Head  Start, 
day  care  centers,  and  the  like,  and  it  also 
would  have  brought  to  a  standstill  the  legal 
services  program:  which  through  its  eight 
neighborhood  offices  has  1,890  legal  cases  now 
pending  In  the  courts.  It  is  most  unusual  for 
a  radio  station,  whose  normal  business  Is  to 
report  and  refiect  the  news,  to  make  the 
news.  But,  WKAT  felt  that  the  unfortunate 
poor  who  have  entrusted  their  cases  to  thl^ 
legal  services  program  would  be  needlessly- 
harmed  if  the  cases  were  stopped,  even 
though  they  were  to  be  started  again,  it  the 
Congress  appropriates  money  to  continue 
m  the  future.  Therefore,  WKAT  felt  is  neces- 
sary, as  a  concerned  part  of  our  community, 
to  loan  the  $20,000  necessary  to  keep  the  lega; 
project  going  until  the  Congress  does  act. 
It  was  difficult  for  us  to  stand  by,  while  poli- 
ticians went  about  the  business  of  profes- 
sional politics,  to  see  poor  people  needlessly 
suffer.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  debate  and 
conclude  this  matter  as  soon  as  possible  and 
to  stop  the  unnecessary  confusion  that  is 
spreading    through    this    enormous    project. 


WESTMORELAND  SEES  U.S.  PHASE- 
OUT  IN  1969 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfornia  [Mr.  Leggett]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    LEGGETT.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
Washington  Post  contains  a  front-page 
story  this  morning  which  reads  in  pan 
as  follows : 
Viet  Report  to  House  Unit  Quoted:  West- 

MOREL.^ND   Sees   U.S.   Phaseout  in   1969 
(By  Carroll  Kllpatrlck) 

Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland  was  re- 
ported to  have  told  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  yesterday  that  In  two  years  the 
United  States  should  be  able  to  begin  phas- 
ing out  its  operations  in  Vietnam. 

Rep.  Richard  H.  Ichord  (D-Mo.)  reported 
that  the  General,  back  for  conferences  with 
President  Johnson  and  other  high  officials, 
emphasized  that  the  "phaseout"  did  not 
mean  a  "puUout"  in  two  years. 

Rather,  the  General  meant  that  a  start  In 
transferring  to  South  Vietnamese  troops 
some   of   the   combat   load   Americans   now 
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carry  would  be  possible  if  aU  goes  as  expected. 

^"^TTie* White  House  and  Defense  Department 
rteclined  to  comment  on  the  report. 
At  the  White  House,  meanwhile,  Mr.  John- 
_  reminded  the  Nation  that  mankind  has 
not  yet  "found  a  way  to  preserve  freedom 
without  defending  It." 

At  nam  today,  the  President  will  report 
to  the  Nation  in  a  televised  conference  on 
the  Vietnam  talks  he  has  had  this  week  with 
Westmoreland,  the  U.S.  commander  In  Viet- 
nam Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  and 
^DUty  Ambassador  Robert  W.  Komer.  (The 
conference  will  be  televised  live  on  Channels 

4  5  and  "• )  ..  j  ,     j 

The  comment  on  the  necessity  of  defend- 
1112  freedom  came  as  the  President  presented 
the  Mediil  of  Honor  to  Staff  Sgt.  Charles  B. 
Morris  of  G.ila:i.  Va. 

Westmoreland,  a  house  guest  at  the  White 
House  while  here  for  consultations,  stood 
with  the  President  during  the  East  Room 
ceremonies. 

Earlier,  Westmoreland  expressed  cautious 
optimism"  in  a  closed-door  report  to  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  Chairman 
Richard  B.  RusseU  (D-Ga.)  reported.  But 
he  said  the  general  "does  not  see  any  early 
lerminatlon  of  the  war." 

Russell  said  that  the  general  reported 
■'some  gains"  as  well  as  "some  difficulties." 
The  difficulties,  he  said,  relate  to  the  sanc- 
tuaries the  enemy  has  In  Cambodia  and  north 
of  the  demilitarized  zone  and  the  "tre- 
mendous" supplies  from  other  Communist 
allies. 

"I  think  we  are  making  progress,  but  we 
have  a  long  hard  road  unless  we  move  In  and 
close  all  Communist  shipping  supplies."  Rus- 
sell said  after  hearing  Westmoreland. 

Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D-Wash.),  another 
Committee  member,  said  that  Westmoreland 
believed  North  Vietnamese  troops  are  better 
equipped  now  than  previously  but  are  not 
well  led. 

"He  feels  quite  confident,"  Jackson  said, 
"He  sees  the  enemy  losing  steadily  and  con- 
tinuously." 

Bunker  reported  on  the  war  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  but  failed  to 
sway  Administration  critics.  Sen.  J.  William 
Fulbright  (D-.-Vrk.)  said  there  was  "little  to 
be  encouraged  about."  Sen.  Wayne  Morse 
(D-Ore.)  said  facetiously  that  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  had  "loaned  (Bunker)  his 
cracked  record."  Sen.  Albert  Gore  (D-Tenn.) 
said,  "This  is  about  the  13th  optimistic  re- 
port we've  had." 

CONFER    WITH    JOHNSON 

Both  Westmoreland  and  Komer  conferred 
separately  with  the  President  yesterday.  The 
latter  is  in  charge  of  economic  development 
programs. 

Bunker  conferred  with  the  President  earlier 
in  the  week  and  Is  expected  to  meet  him 
again  before  returning  to  Saigon  with  Komer 
late  next  week.  Westmoreland  will  leave 
earlier  next  week. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
told  newsmen  at  the  Capitol  that  this  week's 
meetings  do  not  signal  significant  policy 
changes.  He  said  he  did  not  "anticipate  any 
changes."  This  has  been  the  general  view 
here  of  the  week's  conferences. 


We  are  concerned  today  with  Vietnam 
expenditures  of  nearly  800  million  dol- 
lars a  week.  It  Is  interesting  to  contrast 
the  above  article  with  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  Newsweek  magazine  of  October 
14.  1963,  where  we  anticipated  a  stage- 
down  by  the  end  of  that  year  in  which 
we  were  spending  $10  miUion  per  week. 

The  article  follows: 

Vietnam:  Win  Wrrn  Whom? 

In  Paris,  on  the  eve  of  her  departure  for 
the  U.S.,  Mme.  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu  was  as  radiant 
as  ever.  Was  she  frightened  at  the  prospect 


of  her  visit  to  the  U.S.,  a  reporter  asked 
Vietnam's  "Dragon  Lady,"  sister-ln-law  of 
President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem.  The  emeralds  in 
her  ears  glittered  as  she  tossed  her  head. 
"The  only  thing  I'm  afraid  of  is  hairy  cater- 
plllers."  How  about  the  Communist  Viet 
Cong  and  their  guerrilla  war  against  the 
Vietnamese  Government?  "It  Is  really  not  a 
war  any  more,"  smiled  Mme.  Nhu.  "The  scale 
of  operations  has  been  greatly  reduced  .  .  . 
I  am  optimistic." 

In  the  past,  Mme.  Nhu's  "optimism"  about 
the  war  has  not  always  been  shared  in  Wash- 
ington. But  the  Kennedy  Administration,  un- 
able to  dislodge  the  Ngo  family  from  power 
in  Saigon,  has  moved  into  another  of  Its 
"Win  with  Diem"  phases,  and  before  she 
even  stepped  off  the  plane  In  New  York  this 
week,  Mme.  Nhu  was  pointing  out  that  the 
White  House  has  again  come  around  to  her 
way  of  thinking.  After  a  whirlwind  seven- 
day,  fact-finding  tour  of  South  Vietnam, 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
and  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor  submitted  a  rosy  re- 
port to  President  Kennedy.  Its  essence,  as 
published  In  a  formal  U.S.  policy  statement: 
"The  mlUtary  program  in  South  Vietnam  has 
made  progress  and  Is  sound  In  principle."  A 
thousand  of  the  15,000  U.S.  advisers  may.  In 
fact,  be  withdrawn  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
"[and]  the  major  part  of  the  U.S.  task  can 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  1965." 

"The  political  situation  In  South  Vietnam 
remains  deeply  serious."  And  while  Dlem's 
repressive  actions  against  the  Buddhists 
have  not  so  far  "significantly"  affected  the 
military  effort,  "they  could  do  so  in  the  fu- 
ture." 

McNamara  had  perhaps  given  Diem  a  slight 
slap  on  the  wTlst:  but  far  more  important 
was  his  apparent  conviction  that  the  war  In 
Vietnam — which  is  costing  the  U.S.  $1.5  mil- 
lion a  day — Is  Indeed  being  won  with  the 
House  of  Ngo  In  power.  Many  wondered, 
however,  how  McNamara  could  have  reached 
such  a  firm  conclusion  on  the  basis  of  a 
seven-day  guided  tour  of  South  Vietnam. 

Gloss:  It  seems  -unlikely,  newsmen  re- 
ported from  Saigon.  In  An  Xuyen  Province 
in  the  Meklng  Delta,  for  Instance,  the  Viet 
Cong  had  gathered  enough  strength  to  over- 
run two  major  towns  last  month.  It  Is  a 
province  where  In  one  year  Viet  Cong  guer- 
rillas— according  to  U.S.  Army  estimates — 
have  Increased  by  15  per  cent.  Yet  U.S.  sol- 
diers on  the  spot  claim  McNamara  was  given 
the  usual  "glossy"  briefing  by  senior  officers. 
One  officer  who  overheard  what  McNamara 
was  being  told  later  admitted:  "We  were 
in  tears." 

Others  questioned  the  1965  time  limit 
President  Kennedy  has  now  set  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  U.S.  military  mission.  "After 
all.  those  Communist  guerrillas  have  been 
out  here  fighting  the  French  or  Diem  for 
nearly  twenty  years,"  noted  one  American 
official.  The  report,  added  Sen.  Frank  Church 
(Democrat,  Idahol.  was  simply  "designed 
to  snuff  out  the  spreading  Congressional  re- 
volt against  the  Diem  regime." 

It  Is  also  quite  clear  that  U.S.  officials  In 
Saigon  are  still  deeply  split.  The  CIA,  Gen. 
Paul  D.  Harklns,  and  most  of  the  military 
brass  who  shepherded  McNamara  around 
Vietnam  are  firm  believers  that  there  Is  no 
realistic  alternative  to  Diem.  Equally  firmly, 
U.S.  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge — who 
last  week  demanded,  and  got,  the  recall  to 
Washington  of  CIA  chief  John  H.  Richard- 
son— holds  to  the  view  that  Diem  cannot 
win  and  that  he  and  his  family  must  go. 

Lodge  may  soon  be  proven  right,  for  Diem 
remains  widely  unpopular.  I^ast  weekend,  in 
the  center  of  Saigon,  another  Buddhist  monk, 
the  sixth  since  June,  burned  himself  to 
death  In  protest  against  the  government. 
Three  U.S.  correspondents  who  tried  to  re- 
port the  suicide  were  beaten  up  by  Dlem's 
police.  It  may  be  pocslble  to  win  the  war  In 


the  paddy  fields,  but  It  can  certainly  be  lost 
In  the  cities. 

In  line  with  the  literature  I  submitted 
into  the  Record  yesterday,  I  want  to 
further  submit  the  following  article  of 
trepidation  of  the  Vallejo  Times  Herald: 
Bombing  Tactics  Best? 
The  war  we  are  bringing  to  North  Vietnam 
is  not  directed  against  the  people  of  that 
country  but  against  Its  government.  The 
aim  Is  to  make  It  as  difficult  as  possible  for 
Hanoi  to  wage  guerrilla  war  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  ultimately  to  convince  It  of  Its 
futility.  We  are  prepared  to  stop  the  bomb- 
ing any  time  the  North  Vietnamese  indicate 
they  are  willing  to  talk  to  us. 

Extreme  pains  are  taken  to  minimize 
civilian  casualties  in  our  raids.  We  are  told 
that  targets  are  removed  with  "surgical  pre- 
cision," although  It  is  inevitable  that  bombs 
will  stray  and  that  there  will  be  deaths 
among  the  civilian  population. 

We  are  also  told  that  we  have  dropped  as 
much  tonnage  on  North  Vietnam  as  in  three 
years  of  bombing  of  Nazi  Germany. 

Against  that  former  enemy,  our  policy  was 
one  of  unconditional  surrender.  The  object 
was  to  smash  Germany  completely.  It  was 
total  war,  against  botli  people  and  govern- 
ment. The  needless  obliteration  of  a  city 
like  Dresden  In  the  last  months  of  the  war 
was  one  fruit  of  that  policy. 

Unconditional  surrender  was  a  mistake, 
some  historians  argue.  There  were  many  in 
the  German  army  and  government  who  were 
ready  to  overthrow  Hitler  If  the  Allies  had 
offered  a  negotiated  peace.  Whether  this  Is 
true  or  not.  whether  some  other  alternative 
to  unconditional  surrender  could  have  short- 
ened the  war,  remains  one  of  the  Imponder- 
ables of  history. 

Yet  future  history  is  being  written  in 
Vietnam  right  now  and  we  have  time  to 
choose  between  alternatives. 

It  Is  impossible  to  wage  war — limited  or 
otherwise — against  a  government  and  not 
against  the  people  It  rules,  however  con- 
vinced we  are  that  it  Is  an  e'vll  government, 
however  much  we  may  feel  It  does  not  repre- 
sent the  true  aspirations  of  its  cltlzene. 

We  fall  to  consider  that  when  people  find 
bombs  raining  down  upon  them,  they  get 
mad.  Their  resolve  stiffens,  and  larger  politi- 
cal considerations  mean  nothing  in  the  face 
of  attacks  by  an  alien  enemy. 

Hitler  made  the  same  mistake  In  Russia. 
He  was  unable  to  understand  that  Russian 
love  of  country  transcended  whatever  desire 
the  people  may  have  had  to  be  free  of  dic- 
tatorial  communism. 

All  the  simple  North  Vietnamese  peasant 
knows  is  that  American  pilots  are  dropping 
bombs  on  him  and  that  these  Americans  are 
as  much  an  enemy  as  were  the  Japanese  and 
the  French. 

He  knows  nothing  of  Geneva  accords  and 
cares  not  a  whit  about  International  legal 
niceties.  He  remembers  only  that  all  of  Viet- 
nam was  once  one  country,  and  that  one  for- 
eign power  was  driven  out  and  has  now  been 
replaced  by  another. 


WASHINGTON  POST  DEFENDS 
HAL  WITT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  KLastenmeder] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  pwlnt 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Tuesday,  a  Member  of  the  House  at- 
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tacked  a  young  and  able  lawyer  working 
on  the  poverty  field  in  this  area  named 
Hal  Witt.  Regrettably,  I  was  not  on  the 
floor  at  the  time  the  charges  against  Mr. 
Witt  were  made.  I  had  met  Mr.  Witt 
some  years  ago  and  know  him  at  least 
well  enough  to  be  Impressed  by  his  con- 
scientiousness and  outstanding  com- 
petence. I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the 
November  16  issue  of  the  eminent  Wash- 
ington Post  editorially,  in  sharply  criti- 
cizing the  attack  on  Mr.  Witt,  made  the 
following  reference: 

It  happens  that  this  attack  comes  at  a 
time  when  Hal  Witt  has  just  rendered  a 
service  of  exceptional  Importance  to  this 
communltv  Without  compensation,  he 
helped  as' co-counsel  to  conduct  the  long 
series  of  appeals  which  led  finally  to  the  re- 
lease of  the  Giles  brothers  and  the  correc- 
tion of  a  shoclcing  injustice.  His  whole  record 
as  a  member  of  the  bar  and  as  a  public  serv- 
ant entitles  him  to  respect  and  confidence. 

Unfortunately  with  the  Nation  again 
engaged  in  conflict,  there  is  an  increas- 
ing number  of  accusations  made  against 
others  attacking  loyalties  and  question- 
ing patriotism.  It  is  sad  that  this  unfor- 
tunate concomitant  of  war  is  increas- 
ingly characterizing  debate  and  public 
discussions  in  and  out  of  Congress. 

The  Post's  brief  but  notable  testi- 
monial to  Hal  Witt  is  worthy  of  the  per- 
manent Record. 
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PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  AWARDS  THE 
MEDAL  OF  HONOR  TO  SGT. 
CHARLES     MORRIS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Downing!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Medal  of  Honor  represents  the  highest 
civilian  recognition  of  military  bravery 
and  valor  which  a  grateful  country  can 
give  one  of  its  sons. 

Yesterday,  President  L3mdon  B.  John- 
son, in  a  touching  ceremony  which  I 
was  privileged  to  watch,  presented  that 
medal  to  Sgt.  Charles  Morris,  of  Virginia, 
for  heroism  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in 
Vietnam.  Sergeant  Morris  had  suffered 
multiple  wounds  in  Vietnam,  yet  still 
foueht  on  for  what  he  and  we  believe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  honors  it- 
self with  the  presentation  of  this  medal. 
It  also  honors  the  President  who  bestows 
the  medal. 

I  hope  one  day  the  Congress  will  au- 
thorize a  Medal  of  Honor  for  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  who  have  also  served 
under  Are  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  deserves  a  medal 
like  that. 

Each  man  in  his  time  and  In  his  own 
area  of  responsibility  fights  the  battle  for 
freedom. 

Sergeant  Morris  did  it  in  the  rice 
paddies  of  Vietnam. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  does  it  on  the  field 
of  policy,  foreign  and  domestic — bearing 
the  criticism  of  friend  and  adversary' 
Uike. 

Yet  amidst  all  this,  the  President  still 


pursues  an  honorable  peace  in  Vietnam 
and  in  the  world. 

He  has  never  lost  sight  of  that  con- 
suming goal.  And  we  must  never  lose  sight 
of  that  goal. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  in 
the  Kecord  the  President's  eloquent  and 
moving  statement  on  the  occasion  of 
awarding  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  Sgt. 
Charles  Morris  at  the  White  House  on 
November  16: 
Text  of  President's  Remarks  at  Ceremony 

Awarding  Medal  of  Honor  to  Sgt.  Charles 

Morris,  November  16,  1967 

One  of  America's  greatest  war  correspond- 
ents  wrote   about   courage — intimately   and 

well. 

He  called  decorations  for  bravery  "pin- 
nacles of  triumph"  In  a  man's  life,  "that 
will  stand  out  until  the  day  he  dies." 

Ernie  Pyle  spoke  for  all  wars — for  all  those 
raomeuts  when  men  must  reach  down  into 
their  deepest  reserves  of  courage.  He  cele- 
brated thote  times  when  men  risk  life  for  a 
principle — or  a  comrade — or  a  country. 

On  whatever  field,  on  whatever  day — war 
is  an  agony  of  spirit  and  flesh  and  mind. 

After  thousands  of  years  of  civilization, 
the  saddest  of  human  failures  is  this — the 
precious  wealth  of  man's  courage  must  still 
be  spent  on  the  battlefield. 

But  all  the  wisdom  of  the  earth  has  not  yet 
found  a  way  to  preserve  freedom  without 
defending  It. 

Staff  Sergeant  Charles  Morris  Is  one  of 
those  who  defended  freedom  on  the  battle- 
field. He  fought  with  dogged  courage  through 
long  hours  of  hell.  He  fought  above  and  be- 
yond the  call  of  his  duty. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  I  rettirned  from  a 
Journey  across  this  land,  where  I  met  thou- 
sands of  his  comrades. 

I  stood  with  our  sailors  on  the  deck  of  a 
mighty  carrier  at  sea — and  with  our  airmen 
under'skies  filled  with  America's  power.  I  sa- 
luted the  men  of  the  infantry  and  the  Ma- 
rines. I  ended  my  trip  at  Yorktown.  with  the 
men  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Some  of  the  men  I  saw  were  training  for 
combat. 

Many  had  already  been  there.  They  wore 
its  badges — and  some  wore  Its  wounds. 

I  saw  other  badges,  too. 

I  iaw  the  white  carnations  worn  by  wives 
of  missing  pilots. 

I  saw  loneliness  on  the  faces  of  waiting 
families. 

I  felt  humble  to  be  among  these  men  and 
women.  But  I  also  felt  a  towering  pride — 
pride  in  them — pride  in  this  nation. 

Some  good  day.  war  will  be  only  a  shad- 
owed memory. 

We  will  labor,  with  all  our  passion  and 
strength,  to  quicken  the  coming  of  that  day. 

But  until  It  comes,  our  lives,  our  safety. 
and  our  hope  of  freedom's  survival  are  in  the 
hands  of  all  those  who  serve — here  and  In 
Vietnam. 

Sergeant  Charles  Morris  was  there  when 
America  needed  him. 

Once  before.  I  stood  with  him  on  one  of 
his  "pinnacles  of  triumph."  At  Cam  Ranh 
Bay  in  Vietnam.  Just  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago.  I  awarded  Sergeant  Morris  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross. 

Today.  I  am  proud  to  stand  with  him 
again — on  a  hero's  highest  summit. 

Our  nation  is  grateful  to  you.  Sergeant 
Morris  God  bless  you. 

Secretary  Resor  will  now  read  the  citation. 


LEADER  IN  PO^VTERTY  FIGHT.  CARL 
DEWEY  PERKINS.  AN  ARTICLE  IN 
THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  ON  NO- 
VEMBER 11.  1967 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 


man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  for  our  success  in 
passing  the  bill  to  continue  the  war  on 
poverty  in  the  face  of  a  concerted  drive  to 
kill  or  badly  cripple  this  vital  program 
was  the  leadership  of  the  tenacious  and 
hard-working  chairman  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  Con- 
gressman  Carl   Perkins,   of  Kentucky. 

I  believe  that  an  article  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  November  11, 
1967,  is  most  interesting  in  the  tribute  it 
pays  to  the  hard-working  and  dedicated 
efforts  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
this  committee  and  under  unanimous 
consent  I  place  this  article  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Leader  in  Poverty  Fight 
(By  Carl  Dewey  Perkins) 

Washington,  November  16. — When  the  po- 
litical world  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell  of  M.in- 
hattan  crumbled  last  January,  a  big.  seem- 
ingly bumbling  man  from  the  mountains  of 
eastern  Kentucky  fell  heir  to  one  of  the  most 
sensitive  jobs  In  Congress — chairman  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

"Carl's  no  leader,  that's  for  sure."  one 
committee  member  said  at  the  time.  'But 
what  could  we  do?  He  was  In  line  for  the 
Job." 

This  week,  Carl  Dewey  Perkins  proved  his 
critics  wrong  as  he  and  key  members  of  his 
committee  steered  the  Administration's  anti- 
poverty  program  through  the  House  virtually 
Intact. 

There  were  concessions,  to  be  sure.  The 
program  was  trimmed  about  $400-m.moi5. 
The  control  of  community  action  programs 
was  shifted  to  city  halls  and  county  court- 
houses. 

But,  for  the  most  part,  the  program  was 
held  Intact  against  repeated  Republican  ef- 
forts to  dismantle  the  antlpoverty  agency. 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

COALITION    retained 

Most  of  the  concessions  had  been  made  in 
committee  to  lure  needed  Southern  Demo- 
cratic votes  In  turning  back  the  Republicans. 
But  even  then,  painstaking  work  went  into 
keeping  together  such  an  unlikely  coalition 
of  conservative  and  liberal  Democrats. 

For  months,  Mr.  Perkins  wandered  around 
the  House  chamber  and  the  Democratic 
cloakroom,  placating  some  Democratic  lib- 
erals unhappy  with  the  concessions  and  as- 
suring Southern  Democrats  that  the  conces- 
sions made  the  program  more  politically 
palatable  to  them. 

"Boys,  I  need  your  help."  he  told  South- 
erners. 

He  got  It. 

He  Is  an  unobtrusive,  unsophisticated 
country  lawyer.  His  tastes  are  simple,  his 
clothes  are  usually  a  little  rumpled  He  is 
conscientious,  often  working  far  Into  the 
night. 

He  commands  an  almost  worshipful  fol- 
lowing In  his  23-county  Congressional  dis- 
trict, one  of  the  poorest  In  the  nation. 
Frequently,  he  drives  all  night  from 
Washington  to  tour  the  lonely  hollows  and 
villages  and  hillside  farms  of  the  Appalachian 
region  he  calls  home. 

Bom  55  years  ago  (Oct.  12,  1912)  on  a  farm 
Just  outside  Hlndman,  a  small  town  In  Knott 
County,  Ky.,  Carl  Perkins  got  his  law  degree 
m  Louisville  at  the  Jefferson  School  of  Law 
and  then  went  back  home  to  practice  law. 

He  became  commonwealth  attorney  four 
years  later,  served  In  the  Kentucky  General 
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Assembly  and   then   became  Knott  County 

"ln'^'1948.  when  the  Congressional  seat  be- 
«ime  vacant  in  midterm,  he  was  picked  for 
the  job  by  Gov.  Earl  Clements.  He  has  won 
every  election  since. 

GENUINE    LIBERAL 

\  eenuine  liberal,  probably  the  most  liberal 
noiitlcian  in  Kentucky,  Mr.  Perkins  Is  one 
of  the  stanchest  Administration  supporters 
in  Congress. 

During  the  last  two  years,  when  most  of 
President  Johnson's  Great  Society  programs 
were  born,  Mr.  Perkins  voted  with  the  Ad- 
ministration 95  per  cent  of  the  time. 

He  is  the  most  persistent  education  advo- 
cate in  Congress.  For  years,  he  has  pressed 
for  general  Federal  aid  for  school  construc- 
tion, and  he  plans  to  renew  that  fight  next 

A  serious,  earnest  man,  he  avoids  Washing- 
ton's cocktail  circuit. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Verna  Johnson, 
a  first  grade  teacher  in  a  Washington  school, 
and  they  have  one  son,  Carl  Christopher,  13 
years  old.  Thev  own  modest  homes  in  subur- 
ban Alexandria  and  on  the  outskirts  of  Hlnd- 
msn.  a  typical  eastern  Kentucky  town  that 
is  Just  four  blocks  long. 

His  one  hobby,  aside  from  politics.  Is  horse- 
back riding.  Last  year,  he  sheepishly  appeared 
in  the  House  with  his  arm  in  a  sling.  He  had 
broken  it  In  a  tumble  from  a  horse. 
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POSTAL  LIFE:  A  NEW  PUBLICATION 
FOR  CAREER  POSTAL  EMPLOYEES 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers to  the  fine  job  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment has  been  doing  with  its  new- 
publication  for  career  postal  employees. 
Postal  Life,  as  the  new  magazine  is 
called,  is  earning  an  appreciative  follow- 
ing among  the  610,000  dedicated  workers 
who  are  responsible  for  the  movement 
of  more  than  200  million  pieces  of  mail 
per  day. 

In  an  army  of  employees  as  large  as 
that  in  a  postal  system  as  widespread  as 
ours,  it  is  vitally  important  that  there  be 
a  commimications  system  capable  of 
reaching  all  postal  employees,  regardless 
of  job  or  level. 

A  magazine  like  Postal  Life  serves  to 
counteract  the  sense  of  vastness  and  im- 
personal relations  which  can  be  over- 
whelming in  an  operation  the  size  of  the 
postal  ser-vlce.  Employees  need  a  feeling 
of  direction  and  Identity,  and  Postal  Life 
represents  a  much-needed  personal 
touch. 

It  brings  the  employee  firsthand  in- 
formation on  happenings  and  policies 
that  affect  his  career  and  the  mail  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States.  It  acts  as  a 
necessary  liaison  between  Washington 
and  postal  employees  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  best  evidence  of  Postal  Life's  suc- 
cess is  the  mail  the  magazine  has  been 
receiving. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  granted, 


I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter to  the  Postmaster  General  from  Mrs. 
Mary  J.  Blanchard,  of  South  Bend,  Ind., 
who  is  a  postal  em'^iloyee  from  my  home 
district,  commenting  on  Post  -.1  Life: 

South  Bend,  Inb. 
Mr.  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien, 
Postmaster  General, 
Washinyton.  DC: 

I  very  much  appreciated  and  enjoyed  the 
new  magazine,  Postal  Life. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection which  will  Inform  the  employees  that 
something  is  being  done  to  put  the  service 
In  step  with  the  rapid  Increase  of  the  volume 
of  mail. 

It  was  most  Interesting  to  me  to  learn  that 
schools  will  be  conducted  to  properly  train 
people  using  the  new  equipment,  for  I  feel 
that  in  this  particular  field,  probably  due  to 
the  lack  of  funds,  that  many  areas  have  been 
sadlv  lacking  in  sufficient  training.  In  par- 
ticular, the  window  clerks  are  put  on  the 
windows  with  the  minimum  of  training  and 
that,  to  me.  seems  one  area  of  great  Impor- 
tance, for  they  are  the  "Face  and  voice  "  of  the 
postal  service".  There  are  few  individuals  who 
ever  have  contact  with  any  postal  clerk  other 
than  the  mailman  or  the  window  clerk. 

Your  magazine  was  refreshing,  for  it  re- 
vealed insights  Into  the  Postal  system  with- 
out having  to  mull  through  pages  of  gripes 
about  wages,  hours  and  so  forth.  These  are 
things  which  people  knew  when  they  ac- 
cepted the  postal  appointment  but  because 
(as  a  whole)  they  were  not  qualified  for  any 
specific  skill,  they  were  glad  to  accept  and  be 
trained  at  government  expense.  The  other 
publications  consist  primarily  of  this. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  magazine.  I  shall 
look  forward  to  receiving  the  next  issue. 
Mrs.  Mary  J.  Blanchard. 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  COVEY  T.  OLI- 
VER, ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE  FOR  INTER-AMERICAN 
AFFAIRS.  AT  THE  LATIN  AMERI- 
CAN FORUM.  GEORGETOWN  UNI- 
VERSITY. NOVEMBER   14.   1967 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Selden]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day night  of  this  week  November  14. 
1967,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter-American  Affairs  Covey  T.  Oliver 
addressed  the  Latin  American  Forum  at 
Georgetown  University  here  in  Washing- 
ton. Secretary  Oliver  outhned  recent  de- 
velopments in  six  categories  of  the  "ac- 
tion program"  agreed  to  at  the  summit 
meeting  of  American  Presidents  at  Punta 
del  Este,  Uruguay,  in  April. 

Since  there  has  been  considerable  dis- 
cussion lately  concerning  what  some 
prefer  to  call  an  "arms  race"  among 
certain  Latin  American  nations,  I  think 
that  Secretary  OUver's  remarks  in  this 
connection  need  to  be  emphasized.  As 
the  Secretary  pointed  out,  Latin  Amer- 
ican military  expenditures  in  relation  to 
their  gross  national  products  are  lower 
than  almost  any  other  area  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  Secretary 
Olivers  speech  follows: 


The    AiiiANCE    Moves    on — A    Report    on 

Development  Since  the  SuMMrr  Meeting 
^Address  by  Covey  T.  Oliver.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs 
and  U.S.  Coordinator,  Alliance  for  Progress, 
at  the  Latin  American  Forum,  Georgetown 
University,  Washington.  DC,  November  14, 
1967) 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
be  with  you  here  tonight  to  talk  about  Latin 
America. 

At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
Georgetown  University  and  to  the  organiz- 
ers of  this  Latin  American  Forum.  There  Is 
a  great  need  for  this  kind  of  Intellectual 
Investigation  and  Interchange  of  opinion 
concerning  inter- American  relations.  It  Is  In- 
deed a  vast  and  complex  subject  which 
does  not  lend  Itself  to  simplistic  statements 
or  curbstone  Judgments. 

The  kaleidoscope  of  recent  headlines  on 
Latin  America  is  to  the  average  North  Ameri- 
can reader  perhaps  more  confusing  than  U- 
luminatlng.  Is  there  really  some  kind  of 
"arms  race"  going  on?  Does  the  death  of 
Che  Quevara  mean  that  the  problem  of  sub- 
version is  diminishing  or  growing?  How  much 
do  Congressional  cuts  in  the  foreign  aid  bill 
damage  prospects  for  the  AlUance  for  Prog- 
ress? Just  what  IS  United  States  policy  to- 
wards Latin  America? 

These  are  fair  questions;  there  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  comment,  criticism  and  debate 
in  the  past  weeks  on  these  general  topics. 
Tonight  I  should  like  to  outline  for  you  my 
views  as  to  the  facts  and  considerations  be- 
hind many  of  these  questions.  Let  us  re- 
view activities  in  the  home  hemisphere  since 
the  Summit  Meeting  of  American  Presidents 
In  April. 

Let  us  start  with  a  definitive  policy  state- 
ment: the  keystone  of  United  States  policy 
In  Latin  America  Is  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
We  are  completely  committed  to  this  "vast  ef- 
fort to  bring  a  better  life  to  all  the  peoples 
of  the  Continent."  as  described  In  the  Charter 
of  Punta  del  Este.  Our  policy  Is  directed  to- 
ward assisting  our  neighbors  to  achieve  self- 
sustained  economic  growth  and  better  in- 
come distribution  as  soon  as  possible.  We 
wish  to  see  them  economically  strong,  so- 
cially progressive  and  politically  independent 
not  only  because  of  our  clear  desire  to  be 
"good  neighbors" — but  also  because  It  is  In 
our  own  national  Interest. 

Now,  there  will  be  some  who  will  consider 
what  I  have  Just  said  as  so  much  rhetoric, 
merely  noble  words  of  idealism.  So  be  it. 
We  of  this  hemisphere  who  work  with  opti- 
mism and  energy  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  should  never  be 
ashamed  of  being  idealistic,  for  history  has 
shown  that  idealism  is  essential  to  the  at- 
tainment of  great  goals.  The  objectives  of 
the  Alliance  do  Indeed  represent  a  shining 
ideal — an  ideal  worthy  of  dedication  of  gov- 
ernments and  millions  of  individuals  who 
can  both  contribute  and  benefit. 

Thus  these  objectives  are  the  Ideal,  the 
genuine  desire  giving  direction  to  our  for- 
eign policy.  Shifting  our  focus  from  the 
mountain  peak  to  the  rocky  and  always 
uphill  trail  we  must  traverse,  we  ask  our- 
selves: how  has  the  hemisphere  been  doing 
under  the  Alliance,  in  terms  of  real  prog- 
ress and  human  welfare? 

First,  a  general  answer,  then  analysis: 
I  conclude  that  while  progress  has  certain- 
ly not  been  adequate  to  satisfy  the  tremen- 
dous needs  of  the  people,  it  has  been  si!ffl- 
cient  to  assure  the  hemisphere  that  we  are 
on  the  right  track.  Events  have  proved  that 
those  who  advocate  violence,  chaos  and  for- 
eign domination  are  simply  not  with  It; 
they  are  old-fashioned  and  out  of  touch. 
There  is  growing  confidence  that  though  to- 
day's problems  seem  sometimes  insurmount- 
able, the  Alliance  for  Progress  goals  can  be 
reached  through  the  peaceful  revolution 
that    is   now   underway. 
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As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  It  seems  to  me 
that  historians  of  the  future  will  divide  the 
Alliance  into  three  main  phases. 

PbsLse  I,  the  first  years,  was  a  time  for 
organization,  for  agreement  on  the  nature 
of  the  problems,  for  stabilization  and  for 
mobilization  of  forces.  It  was  a  time  for 
grappling  with  major  economic  problems — 
such  as  rampant  Inflation,  balance-of-pay- 
ment  difficulties  and  other  distortions  that 
made  social  and  economic  growth  almost 
ImfKMSlble.  These  problems  have  not  dis- 
appeared today,  but  Latin  America  has 
learned  how  to  deal  with  them  more  ef- 
fectively 

Phase  n  of  the  Alliance  began  with  a  turn- 
ing jKilnt  in  Inter-Amerlcan  history:  the 
Summit  meeting  of  the  Presidents  of  Amer- 
ica In  Punta  del  Este.  There  the  Presidents 
clearly  outlined  the  course  to  be  followed  In 
the  next  "decade  of  urgency"  and  beyond, 
into  Phase  III.  when  many  of  the  Alliance 
goals  will  have  been  met.  Today.  In  this  sec- 
ond phase,  the  emphasis  will  be  on  human 
needs  and  hopes,  on  Instltutlon-buUdlng. 
and  modernization. 

The  "Action  Program"  of  the  Presidents 
called  for  activities  under  six  specific  chap- 
ters. Let  us  consider  what  has  developed 
since  the  Summit  In  each  of  these  categories. 

Chapter  I  dealt  with  Latin  American  Eco- 
nomic Integration  and  Industrial  Develop- 
ment, with  a  view  to  creating  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can Common  Market  starting  In  1970  and 
having  this  common  market  "substantially 
In  operation"  by  1985.  They  have  made  a 
good  start  along  this  long  and  necessarily 
difficult  route.  The  Latin  American  Free 
Trade  Association  and  the  Central  American 
Common  Market  have  met  to  begin  the  proc- 
ess of  merging  the  two  blocks  eventually 
Into  a  group  embracing  all  of  Latin  America. 
Within  LAPTA,  there  has  been  wide  accept- 
ance of  the  concept  of  automatic  tariff  cuts 
and  other  measures  for  Intra-reglonal  trade 
liberalization.  There  have  been,  not  surpris- 
ingly, problems  to  work  out:  one  Is  the  cru- 
cial question  of  differing  preferential  treat- 
ment for  the  least-developed  and  for  the 
medium-sized  countries.  LAFTA  officials  are 
presently  working  to  resolve  the  differences, 
in  preparation  for  another  meeting  on  this 
subject  early  next  year. 

Meanwhile,  the  Andean  countries — Chile, 
Colombia,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Venezuela — 
are  establishing  a  temporary,  sub-regional 
trade  area  to  allow  them  to  Integrate  more 
quickly,  and  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean 
Is  studying  a  similar  move. 

Economic  Integration,  then  Is  moving — 
still  slowly,  but  with  enough  progress  to 
provide  encouragement  that  this  Presiden- 
tial directive  will  be  carried  out  on  schedule. 

Let  me  underline  the  fact  that  we  are 
talking  about  a  Latin  American  Common 
Market,  which  Is  a  Latin  American  initiative 
being  carried  out  by  Latin  American  leaders. 
The  United  States  role  Is  one  of  offering 
firm  support  for  this  Latin  American  under- 
taking. This  support  Is  expected  later  to  be 
In  the  form  of  helping  to  finance  some  of  the 
economic  adjustments  that  will  surely  have 
to  be  made  once  the  Common  Market  goes 
Into  operation;  studies  are  now  being  con- 
ducted regarding  these  financial  Implications. 

I  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  men- 
tioning what  I  consider  to  bo  the  single  moat 
important  development  since  the  Summit 
meeting.  I  refer  to  the  new,  dynamic  I>atln 
American  leadership  now  largely  determin- 
ing the  course  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
The  Latin  Americans  were  the  major  partici- 
pants In  creating  the  Action  Program  at 
Punta  del  Este,  and  they  with  Just  pride 
regard  It  as  their  own.  Economic  and  politi- 
cal leaders  of  Individual  nations,  as  well  as 
the  directors  of  multilateral  agencies  In  In- 
ter-Amerlcan affairs,  are  taking  Imaginative, 
effective  action.  In  these  new  and  enlight- 
ened leaders  we  see  symbols  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  the  success  of  which,  after  all. 


will  depend  mostly  upon  what  Latin  Ameri- 
cans do  for  Latin  America,  rather  than  upon 
the  relatively  minor  assistance  that  comes 
from    outside    sources. 

Chapter  II  of  the  Action  Program  called 
for  multi-national  action  In  laying  the  physi- 
cal foundations  for  economic  Integration 
through  infrastructure  projects.  Within  the 
vast  expanse  of  the  area  there  Is  great  need 
to  Improve  the  movement  of  persons  and 
goods  and  Information;  efficient  telecom- 
munications systems  and  interconnecting 
power  systems  are  necessary.  Nations  Jointly 
must  develop  international  watersheds  of 
frontier  regions. 

Much  of  this  multinational  action  will  be 
through  sponsorship  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Development  Bank.  A  good  beginning  has 
been  made.  With  pledges  of  an  additional 
$1.2  billion,  the  IDB  will  substantially  In- 
crease Its  funding  of  such  multinational 
projects  over  the  next  three  years.  In  this 
regard,  the  Congress  a  few  weeks  ago  re- 
sponded to  President  Johnson's  request  that 
U.S.  support  to  the  IDB  be  Increased  from 
$250  to  $300  million  annually,  for  three 
years. 

Of  particular  significance  has  been  the 
activity  In  the  Bank's  Prelnvestment  Fund 
for  Latin  American  Integration  In  getting 
feasibility  studies  underway  of  projects 
which  win  accelerate  multinational  develop- 
ment. Areas  in  which  the  Fund  Is  operating 
are  transportation  and  telecommunications, 
as  well  as  the  River  Plate  Basin  plan  which 
would  Involve  the  five  countries  bordering 
that  river  and  Its  tributaries. 

The  third  In  the  Presidents'  six  Items  for 
action  is  entitled  "measures  to  Improve  In- 
ternational trade  conditions  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica." This,  of  course.  Is  an  area  of  great 
significance  to  Latin  America,  where  all  too 
often  nations  are  largely  dependent  for  ex- 
port earnings  upon  a  single  product  which 
In  turn  may  be  subject  to  serlotis  price 
fluctuations  In  the  world  market.  With  the 
general  trend  showing  lower  prices  for  agrl- 
ciiltural  products  exported  by  developing 
countries,  plus  higher  prices  for  the  finished 
goods  they  have  to  Import,  we  can  readily 
understand  why  many  Latin  Americans  are 
deeply  concerned  about  their  "terms  of 
trade." 

We  have  made  some  progress  In  this  diffi- 
cult matter  since  last  April.  As  directed  by 
the  Presidents,  an  Inter-Amerlcan  Export 
Promotion  Center  Is  being  established 
through  CIAP,  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Commit- 
tee for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  Carlos  Sanz  de  Santa- 
marla.  An  ad  hoc  committee  of  banana- 
producing  countries  Is  being  convened  to 
develop  a  Joint  approach  to  the  European 
Economic  Community  on  eliminating  the 
EEC  trade  restrictions  on  bananas.  After 
years  of  difficult  negotiation,  agreement  was 
reached  In  October  among  major  cocoa 
producers  and  consumers,  towards  Interna- 
tional stabilization  of  cocoa  prices. 

World  variations  In  coffee  prices  have 
created  serious  economic  problems  over  the 
years,  and  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment has  provided  some  much-needed  sta- 
bility since  It  went  Into  effect  In  1963.  This 
agreement  IB  now  being  renegotiated.  At  the 
August  meeting  In  London  of  the  Coffee 
Council,  tentative  agreement  was  reached  on 
recommended  revisions  of  basic  export 
quotas,  the  most  Important  Issue  for  produc- 
ing countries.  Progress  was  also  made  on  en- 
forcement procedures.  A  final  vote  on  these 
and  other  matters  Is  expected  at  the  Novem- 
ber 20  meeting  of  the  Coffee  Council.  Mean- 
while, the  United  States  and  Brazil  are 
working  towards  solution  of  a  bilateral  prob- 
lem concerning  Brazilian  soluble  coffee  ex- 
ports to  this  country. 

Study  of  the  matter  of  trade  preferences 
for  Latin  America  was  recommended  by  the 
Presidents.  Solutions  here  are  not  easy  to 
achieve.  We  In  the  United  States  understand 


the  strong  views  of  developing  countries  re- 
garding the  Importance  of  trade  and  we  agree 
that  some  form  of  preference  should  be  given 
to  their  products.  We  do  not  think,  however, 
that  the  answer  to  their  trade  problems  lies 
In  the  proliferation  of  the  type  of  prefer- 
ential arrangement  now  In  effect  In  some 
areas  which  discriminates  among  developing 
countries. 

Since  the  Summit,  we  have  been  working 
closely  with  the  principal  countries  of  West- 
ern Europe  to  develop  the  broad  outline  of  a 
temporary,  generalized  system  of  preferences 
to  be  granted  to  all  developing  countries  by 
the  Industrialized  world.  The  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
(OECD)  Special  Group  on  Trade  with  Devel- 
oping Countries,  consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  the  U.S..  U.K.,  Prance  and  Germany, 
has  agreed  on  a  set  of  principles  and  guide- 
lines which  might  form  the  basis  for  such  a 
system. 

In  other  words,  the  representatives  found 
a  consensus  which  could  serve  as  the  basis 
for  a  common  position  of  OECD  countries  at 
UNCTAD-II  next  February.  This  consensus 
demonstrates  two  new  and  significant  de- 
partures: (1)  The  United  States  Is  now  will- 
ing to  consider  offering  preferences,  and  (2) 
the  Europeans  are  willing  to  consider  a  sys- 
tem of  generalized  preferences  which  would 
not  discriminate  against  Latin  American  ex- 
ports. 

Chapter  IV  In  the  President's  Action  Pro- 
gram  calls  for  modernization  of  rural  life 
and  Increase  of  agricultural  productivity, 
especially  of  food. 

This  IS  a  long-range  problem  of  great  im- 
portance For  in  addition  to  today's  urgent 
need  to  create  better  living  and  working  con- 
ditions for  farm  people — some  54  per  cent  of 
the  entire  Latin  American  population— we 
must  face  the  fact  that  having  enough  to 
eat  may  be  a  stark  problem  for  millions  in 
Latin  America  In  the  years  to  come.  Agri- 
cultural production  simply  is  not  keeping 
pace  with  population  growth.  And  even  to- 
day, many  countries  are  having  to  use  pre- 
cious export  earnings  to  Import  foodstuffs. 

In  the  months  elapsed  since  the  Summit, 
we  In  the  United  States  have  been  preparing 
to  intensify  our  assistance  In  the  agricultural 
area.  More  Importantly,  Latin  American  lead- 
ers themselves  are  giving  new  concentration 
to  this  requirement. 

Significantly,  CIAP  at  Its  recent  meeting 
In  Rio  decided  to  take  Into  account  demo- 
graphic factors  In  its  future  country  reviews. 
This  reflects  a  growing  concern  throughout 
the  hemisphere  regarding  the  food-popu- 
lation ratio. 

Moving  on  to  Chapter  V  of  the  Presidents' 
program :  Education  technological  and  scien- 
tific development,  and  Intensification  of 
health  programs. 

Two  major  Initiatives  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
are  now  underway  in  this  field: 

1)  A  group  of  truly  distinguished  scien- 
tists and  educators  from  12  OAS  countries 
met  In  Washington  In  July.  They  agreed  on 
a  long-range  program  of  multinational  activi- 
ties to  be  carried  out  by  "centers  of  excel- 
lence" in  Latin  America.  Their  recommenda- 
tions will  be  considered  at  a  ministerial- 
level  meeting  of  the  OAS  Inter-Amerlcan 
Cultural  Council  In  early  1968.  (The  U.S. 
member  of  this  distinguished  group  Is  Dr. 
James  R.  KUllan  of  MIT.)  Thus,  through  the 
organized  efforts  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
scientific  community,  plans  for  a  regional 
science  program  are  taking  shape. 

2)  Similarly,  In  Education  and  Culture,  an 
Inter-Amerlcan  educational  development 
program  is  gradually  being  designed,  under 
auspices  of  the  OAS  Inter-Amerlcan  Cultural 
council.  It  seeks  to  promote  Inter-Amerlcan 
cooperation  in  this  field. 

Educational  Television,  with  such  great 
potential  for  teaching  in  all  tmderdeveloped 
areas,  has  received  a  good  deal  of  concen- 
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«ted  attention  since  the  Presidents  niet. 
S^  have  been  conducting  specific 
^t«  on  opportunities  In  regional  pro- 
!^  and  on  the  desirability  of  a  multl- 
Kial  training  center.  Their  reconimenda- 
-mns  will  be  presented  to  the  OAS  Cultural 
^^nnril  meeting  In  February. 
^•Sese  are  a  few  of  the  current  activities 
in  this  general  field  of  education,  which  Is 
Sdeed  of  very  high  priority  In  the  develop- 
S  policy  °r  1^"''  American  nat  ons  I 
?S  we  could  take  the  time  here  to  dls- 
!^  in  depth  this  question  of  current  and 
5,^e  needs  of  education  in  Latin  America. 

Let  me  move  on  to  the  final  Item  in  the 
*rtlon  Program  of  the  Presidents— one  that 
hS^recelved  a  good  deal  of  public  attention 
gently:  the  elimination  of  unnecessary 
miiitarv  expenditures. 

The  Latin  American  Presidents  noted  that 
th«  demands  of  economic  development  and 
toclftl  progress  make  It  necessary  to  apply 
Se  maximum  resources  available  in  Latin 
imerlca  to  these  ends.  They  expressed  their 
mtentlon  "to  limit  military  expenditures  In 
nroportlon  to  the  actual  demands  of  na- 
noDfll  security,  in  accordance  with  each 
country's  constitutional  provisions  .  .  ." 

Let  me  emphasize.  In  case  there  should 
h«  any  confusion  about  U.S.  policy  In  this 
ouestlon,  that  the  United  States  firmly  en- 
dorses the  objectives  of  this  statement.  'We 
do  not  wish  to  see  our  partners  In  the  A  - 
liance  spend  resources  for  unnecessary  miii- 
tarv equipment. 

Bv  '-we'  I  mean  both  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  branches  of  the  United  States 
Gwemment.  The  Congress  in  the  pending 
foreign  aid  legislation  has  directed  the  Pres- 
ident to  suspend  financial  assistance  to  those 
countries  diverting  their  resources  to  un- 
necessary military  expenditures  and  signifi- 
cantly sacrificing  their  economic  and  social 
development.  This  pending  legislation  un- 
derscores both  the  concern  and  the  agree- 
ment on  this  subject  which  the  Congress 
shares  with  the  Executive  Branch.  At  the 
risk  of  over-simplifying  a  complex  Issue,  let 
me  suggest  these  salient  points  to  keep  in 

(1)' Latin  American  mlUtary  expenditures 
in  relation  to  their  GNP  are  low— lower  than 
any  other  area  of  the  world  except  sub- 
Sahara  Africa: 

(2)  Every  independent  State  must,  in  the 
final  analvsls,  determine  whether  Its  national 
requirements  make  necessary  acquisition  of 
specific  types  of  military  equipment,  espe- 
cially m  view  of  the  fact  that  Castro-insplred 
subversion,  while  now  a  diminished  threat, 
does  remain  a  threat; 

(3)  Thus  we  continue  to  b..Ueve  that  our 
Latin  American  neighbor  governments  will 
avoid  "unnecessary"  military  expenditures. 
But  we  have  indicated  to  certain  countries 
that  qualify  that  we  would  be  prepared  to 
permit  the  sale  of  modest  military  equip- 
ment consistent  with  their  security  needs; 

(4)  Consistent  with  the  directives  of  the 
Presidents  in  Punta  del  Este.  as  well  as  the 
wishes  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  the  United 
States  will  of  course  continue  to  take  Into 
consideration  a  given  country's  economic 
situation,  including  military  expenditures, 
in  working  out  with  that  country  bilateral 
assistance  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Further  we  have  been  suggesting  to  our  Latin 
American  colleagues  that  CIAP,  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Committee  of  the  Alliance,  make 
this  matter  a  regular  part  of  the  systematic 
CIAP  country  reviews; 

(5)  Initiatives  are  now  underway  In  vari- 
ous Latin  American  countries  to  obtain  broad 
agreement  on  arms  limitations; 

(6)  All  considered,  while  there  are  always 
differences  of  opinion  on  the  extent  of  mili- 
tary modernization  that  may  be  necessary, 
neither  we  nor  our  Latin  American  col- 
leagues see  any  arms  race  in  the  hemisphere. 

These,  then,  might  be  considered  the  high- 
lights of  the  post-Summit  progress  report  to 
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you— all  too  brief,  simply  because  there  Is  a 
great  deal  to  talk  about,  and  so  little  time. 
I  should  like  to  have  discussed  with  you.  for 
instance,  plans  and  developments  within  the 
private  sector,  without  whose  broad  benefits 
to  Latin  America  the  goals  of  the  Alliance 
would  be  unreachable,  out  of  the  question. 

Let  me  close  bv  speaking  to  you  on  behalf 
of  our  friends  In  Latin  America,  For  I  know 
that  many  of  these  friends  are  worried— wor- 
ried about  us  in  the  United  States,  about  our 
attitudes  about  what  recent  activities  might 
mean  in  inter-Amerlcan  relationships.  While 
our  countrv  Is  better  reported  to  literate  or 
listening  Latin  Americans  than  they  are  re- 
ported to  us,  nonetheless.  It  is  difficult  for 
our  neighbors  to  appraise  accurately  tne  na- 
ture of  our  national  problems  as  to  Viet  Nam 
and  in  our  cities.  They  get  an  unclear  picture, 
and  It  worries  them.  They  examine  proposals 
made  to  the  C-ongress  favoring  protectionism 
and  drastic  cuts  in  our  support  to  the  Alli- 
ance for  Proeress— and  they  wonder  Just  how 
much  they  c"an  count  on  their  friends  In  the 
North. 

To  be  sure,  some  of  their  doubts  may  be 
due  to  their  own  lack  of  understanding  of 
how  the  U.S.  system  of  Government  func- 
tions—the checks  and  balances,  especially  in 
the  foreign  policy  field.  Public  declarations 
from  many  sources,  carried  to  the  corners  of 
the  hemisphere  by  the  news  services,  might 
well  leave  manv  confused  and  even  alarmed. 
I  must  sav  that  at  this  time  I  share  the 
concern  of  inany  Americans  regarding  the 
potential  damage  to  Alliance  programs 
should  the  foreign  aid  bill  be  cut  beyond  the 
pre<=ent  approved  authorization  figure. 
Neither  do  I  wish  to  minimize  the  psycho- 
logical effect  such  a  cut  would  have  at  this 
time,  when  Latin  American  leadership  Is 
reaching  new  heights  of  effectiveness,  when 
the  concept  of  self-help  In  local  communities 
and  In  the  area  as  a  whole  Is  producing  im- 
portant new  gains  for  the  Alliance.  These 
very  gains,  however,  give  me  a  solid  basis  for 
believing  that  the  American  people  In  the 
long  run  will  not  let  their  neighbors  down. 
I  remain  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  con- 
tinue to  be  responsive  to  this  opportunity 
by  appropriating  the  full  amount  they  have 
authorized  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Further,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  much- 
publicized  proposals  for  protectionist  moves 
against  imports  will  ever  have  success  In  the 
United  States.  Certainly,  Latin  America  will 
be  heartened  by  the  firm  determination  of 
President  Johnson,  who  recognizes  that  such 
protectionism  would  hit  Latin  America 
harder  than  many  other  areas,  and  has  vowed 
that  proposals  of  this  kind  shall  not  become 
law  so  long  as  he  Is  President. 

Meanwhile,  as  we  are  painfully  aware,  to- 
night while  we  wrestle  with  the  burden  of 
major  hemispheric  problems,  there  still  re- 
main too  many  in  Latin  America  who  are 
waiting  for  the  Alliance  to  touch  them  in 
a  more  meaningful  way.  All  of  these  efforts 
directed  towards  solution  of  problems  out- 
lined by  the  Presidents  at  Punta  del  Este 
must  be  translated  into  personal  terms:  a 
new  opportunity,  a  saved  child,  a  piece  of 
land. 

And  so  It  shaU  be.  We  have  but  to  believe 
that  it  can  be  done  and  to  keep  otir  Ideals 
clearly  In  focus,  as  we  set  about  doing  what 
we  can,  with  determination,  step  by  step, 
day  after  day. 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing two  bUls  today  which  I  believe 
to  be  of  great  Importance  tx)  our  veterans 
and  servicemen  and  I  hope  that  early 
action  is  taken  by  the  Congress  on  these 
measures. 

The  first  would  restore  non-service- 
connected  veterans'  pensions  which  have 
been  reduced  or  eliminated  because  of 
the  receipt  of  increased  social  security 
benefits.  When  social  security  benefits 
have  been  approved,  the  Congress  must 
insure  that  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents, now  Hung  on  pensions,  are  not  in- 
jured by  a  reduction  in  their  pension. 

The  second  would  increase  group  life 
insurance  for  our  servicemen  from  $10,- 
000  to  $30,000.  The  present  maximum 
limits  of  $10,000  has  been  in  existence 
since  1S17.  This  is  unrealistic  today  and 
should  be  increased.  This  bill  would  pro- 
vide an  automatic  issuance  of  $15,000 
in  insurance  to  each  serviceman  regard- 
less of  rank.  He  would  then  be  allowed 
to  purchase  coverage  in  increments  of 
$5,000  up  to  a  maximum  of  $30,000.  The 
passage  of  this  measure  would  be  es- 
pecially beneficial  to  our  servicemen  in 
Vietnam. 


MODEL  CITIES 


VETERANS'  PENSIONS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Tunndy]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Barrett] 
mav  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  "the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  Secretary  Robert  C. 
Weaver  for  his  excellent  remarks  in  an- 
nouncing the  model  cities  selections.  He 
explained  the  extreme  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing a  selection  from  among  the  193  appli- 
cations received  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Clearly  and  concisely  he  documented 
the  time-consuming  process  of  review- 
ing these  applications  which  included  an 
interagency  review  committee  composed 
of  representatives  from  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
Labor;  Agriculture;  Commerce;  and 
Justice;  and  the  Of&ce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

Their  mission  was  clear:  To  select 
those  neighborhoods,  all  across  tlie  coun- 
try, where  the  concentration  and  coordi- 
nation of  federally  assisted  programs 
co'ild  have  the  maximum  impact  in  solv- 
ing urban  problems.  And  he  spelled  out 
the  criteria  by  which  they  were  guided: 

Scope  of  the  analysis  of  the  problems 
involved. 

Innovative  approaches. 

Capacity  to  carry  out  the  program. 

Commitment  of  city  government  and 
private  groups. 

Geography  and  population. 

Also,  Secretary  Weaver  expressed  his 
hope  that  many  of  the  cities  that  applied 
for  the  first  round,  and  were  not  selected 
for  plarmlng  funds,  would  join  other  lo- 
calities in  applying  for  the  second  round. 
He  offered  the  services  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  to  those  cities  which  were  unsuc- 
cessful to  help  them  develop  their  ap- 
plications for  the  second  round. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  found  Dr.  Weaver's  re- 
marks one  of  the  fairest  explanations 
ever  to  come  from  a  Government  official 
In  announcing  grant  recipients.  But,  as 
might  be  expected,  there  are  some  who, 
dissatisfied  with  the  results,  allege  that 
the  selections  were  nothing  more  than 
political  decisions. 

Particularly  noteworthy  was  the 
charge  that  since  only  nine  of  the  sixty- 
three  cities  were  in  Republican  Congres- 
sional Districts,  the  question  must  be 
raised  as  to  whether  merit  was  a  total 
factor  in  this  selection.  For  those  who  so 
freely  employ  this  statistic,  I  say— look 
at  the  entire  list,  analyze  it.  and  then 
you  will  not  so  readily  charge  political 
favoritism: 

Only  four  States  had  four  cities  se- 
lected—New York,  Massachusetts,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Texas.  Of  these  four,  three 
have  RepubUcan  Governors. 

Cities  represented  by  influencial  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  were 
often  unsuccessful.  Some  were  selected, 
others  were  not. 

Both  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  are  well  represented  by  ranking 
Democrats  and  both  have  Democratic 
mayors  but  their  applications  failed  to 
meet  the  program  criteria. 

And  the  list  could  continue.  However, 
I  believe  that  those  without  prejudice, 
can  easily  determine  that  model  cities 
selections  were  not  made  on  the  basis 
of  political  circumstances.  I  commend 
Secretary  Weaver  and  his  Department 
for  this  fair  and  equitable  treatment. 

And  I  hope  that  none,  in  disappoint- 
ment, will  lay  the  blame  on  political  de- 
cisions. The  record  simply  ^oes  not  sup- 
port such  an  allegation. 

So  that  my  colleagues  might  read  Sec- 
retary Weaver's  excellent  explanation  of 
this  selection  process,  I  include  the  full 
text  of  his  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

State.ment  by  Secretart  Robert  C.  Weaver, 
U.S.  Department  of  Houking  and  Urban 
Development,  Announcing  the  First 
Model  Cities  Planning  Grants,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

This  Is  a  tremendously  significant  day  for 
the  p>eople  of  America. 

I  ask  you  to  come  here  this  morning  to  an- 
nounce the  list  of  cities  selected  to  receive 
the  first  round  of  planning  grants  under  the 
Model  Cities  program. 

I  don't  think  I  ever  recall,  during  my  years 
In  government,  an  event  In  the  field  of  urban 
affairs  which  has  generated  so  much  Interest, 
so  much  anticipation — and  so  much  healthy 
Involven-ent  and  competition,  and  so  much 
promise  for  the  future  of  our  cities. 

There  were  193  applications  filed  for  these 
planning  grants.  They  came  from  communi- 
ties of  all  sizes  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
They  came  from  communities  with  a  wide 
diversity  of  problems.  They  came  from  com- 
munities determined  and  willing  to  do  some- 
thing about  those  problems. 

Two  factors  emerged  from  these  applica- 
tions: 

First,  they  comprise  a  searching  and  de- 
tailed pathology  of  the  urban  Ills  of  America. 
And,  secondly,  they  brought  forth  greater 
Ingenuity  and  Imagination  for  the  solution 
of  those  urban  ills  than  ever  had  been  seen 
before. 
In  the  process,  the  self  analysis  and  ex- 


change of  Information  and  stimulation  of 
thlnltlng  that  took  place  In  these  communi- 
ties has  had  an  impact  that  wUl  be  of  laating 
benefit  to  us  all. 

Making  a  selection  from  among  the  193 
applications  received  by  HUD  was  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  time  consuming  task. 

The  applications  were  reviewed  not  only 
by  HUD,  which  Is  responsible  for  administer- 
ing this  program,  but  by  an  Interagency  re- 
view committee  composed  of  representaUves 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare;  l>abor;  Agriculture;  Commerce;  and 
Justice;  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. It.  like  the  Model  Cities  Program  it- 
self, was  truly  an  Admlnistratlon-wlde  effort, 
cutting  across  the  activities  of  many  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

The  purpose  was  clear:  To  select  those 
neighborhoods,  all  across  the  country,  where 
the  concentration  and  coordination  of  Fed- 
erally-assisted programs  could  have  the  max- 
imum Impact  In  solving  urban  problems. 

The  criteria  by  which  the  applications  were 
Judged  were: 

Scope  of  the  analysis  of  the  problems 
Involved. 

Innovative  approaches. 
Capacity  to  carry  out  the  program. 
Commitment     of     city     government    and 
private  groups. 
Geography  and  population. 
The    cities    which    were    chosen— and,    of 
course,  the  responsibility  for  the  selection  is 
mine— will  share  in  the  «11  million  in  plan- 
ning funds  which  Congress  has  appropriated 
for  the  first  round  of  applications.  If  they 
successfully  complete  the  planning  process, 
they  will  share  also  in  the  $300  million  which 
Congress  has  Just  appropriated  for  supple- 
mental grants  and  extra  urban  renewal  funds 
expressly   earmarked   for   Model  Cities.   Un- 
fortunately, they  will  not  be  able  to  share  in 
an  additional  $350  million  which  President 
Johnson  had  requested  for  this  program- 
but  which  Congress  did  not  appropriate. 

There  Is,  however,  another  $12  million  In 
planning  funds  which  has  been  appropriated 
for  a  second  round  of  applications.  We  will 
soon  be  inviting  applications  for  this  second 
round. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  many  of  the  cities  that 
applied  for  the  first  round,  and  were  not 
selected  for  planning  funds,  will  Join  other 
localities  in  applying  for  the  second  round. 
And  we  Intend  to  work  closely  with  those 
cities  which  were  unsuccessful  In  helping 
them  develop  their  appUclatlons. 

Before  giving  you  the  list  of  cities,  however 
let  me  emphasize  one  more  thing  Just  as 
clearly  as  I  can. 

This  program  is  part  of  the  great  vision 
which  President  Johnson  has  had  for  the 
future  of  the  American  city  and  those  who 
live  there.  It  is  part  of  a  dream — or.  If  you 
will,  a  conviction — that  this  country  has  the 
energy  and  the  resources  and  the  will  to 
build  decent  communities  where  Americans 
can  live  In  comfort  and  In  dignity. 

The  pathway  leading  up  to  this  announce- 
ment today  has  been  a  long  one,  and  has  in- 
volved the  efforts  of  many  people,  but  none 
more  than  the  President  himself. 

Long  ago — even  before  the  creation  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment— he  set  up  a  task  force  charged  with 
finding  new  approaches  to  building  a  decent 
urban  life  in  America.  Two  of  the  men  who 
were  on  that  task  force  now  serve  with  me 
in  this  department — Under  Secretary  Robert 
Wood  and  Assistant  Secretary  Charles  Haar. 
One  of  the  Ideas  they  and  the  other  dis- 
tinguished Americans  associated  with  them 
proposed,  and  which  President  Johnson  made 
part  of  his  program,  is  what  has  become  the 
Model  Cities  program. 

The  President  fought  against  tremendous 
odds  to  win  the  authority  for  this  program 
from  Congress  and  against  even  greater  odds 
to  win  the  funds  for  It. 

The  funds  Congress  finally  made  avsUIable 


were  far  short  of  what  he  asked  and  what 
Is  needed.  But  they  were  short  because  there 
were  some  who  sit  In  Congress  who  coula 
not  or  would  not  see  what  this  program 
meant  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  as  the  cities  we  an- 
nounce today  move  ahead  In  their  planning 
and  as  more  and  more  of  those  who  live  in 
these  communities  become  Involved,  that 
perhaps  the  members  of  Congress  win  un- 
derstand this  program  a  little  better  ana 
appreciate  It  a  little  more.  Perhaps  if  they 
do,  the  story  on  next  year's  appropriations 
will  be  different. 

For  the  Model  Cities  program  to  succeed, 
there  must  be  full  involvement  of  the  skills, 
commitment,  and  resources  of  Federal,  state, 
county,  and  city  governments  with  neigh- 
borhood residents,  private  enterprise,  orga- 
nized labor,  and  community  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations of  all  types. 

The  neighborhoods  that  have  been  selected 
for  the  first  round  of  the  program  represent 
every  section  of  the  country.  They  are  in 
communities  of  all  sizes.  They  have  an  in- 
credible diversity  and  complexity  of  prob- 
lems.  They  represent  the  hard  core  both  o; 
need  and  of  opportunity  in  meeting  our 
lu-ban  problems.  They  are  on  the  cuttl-ig 
edge  of  American  life.  For  in  them  we  shall 
start  now  to  transform  blight  and  decay  Into 
health  and  hope. 

In  the  target  areas  there  are  one  million 
families,  or  over  four  million  people.  Nearly 
a  third  of  the  families  have  Incomes  of  less 
than  $3,000  a  year,  and  the  vast  majority 
earn  less  than  the  median  income  level  In 
the  locality,  A  fourth  live  in  substandard 
housing,  and  many  more  are  overcrowded  la 
deteriorating  bixlldings.  Unemployment  is 
double  the  national  level  and  there  Is  sub- 
stantial under-employment.  A  third  of  the 
adults  have  less  than  an  eighth-grade  edu- 
cation. The  Infant  mortality  rate  is  double 
that  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

These  figures  refiect  some  of  the  major 
social,  economic,  and  physical  ills  which  will 
be  the  concern  of  the  Model  Cities  program 
It  is  designed  to  develop  and  carry  out  a 
comprehensive,  coordinated  attack  to  deal 
with  the  human  and  physical  needs  of  the 
target  areas.  Its  purpose  Is  not  to  patch  up 
the  community  but  to  uncover  and  deal  with 
the  root  causes  of  Its  deficiencies. 

And  herein  lies  the  true  significance  of  the 
Model  Cities  and  the  reason  the  program  has 
been  so  identified.  Not  only  Is  it  a  more  con- 
centrated and  fundamental  approach  to  the 
basic  problems  of  our  cities  than  has  ever 
l>efore  been  undertaken.  But  out  of  it  shovild 
come  models  for  dealing  with  these  problems 
throughout  urban  America. 

Our  task  now  is  to  work  closely  with  the 
cities  on  the  specifics  of  their  proposals  In 
order  that  effective  programs  can  be 
launched  in  each  of  the  neighborhoods.  This 
will  be  given  top  priority  and  all  of  the  other 
Departments  and  agencies  concerned  with 
urban  problems  will  Join  with  us  as  partner 
In  this  effort. 

As  soon  as  I  have  finished  reading  the 
names  of  the  cities,  printed  lists  will  be 
available  at  either  side  of  the  room,  and  dati 
sheets  on  each  of  the  communities  will  be 
available  on  tables  In  the  corridor  outside. 
I  know  that  some  of  you  want  to  get  the 
word  back  to  your  offices  as  soon  as  possible, 
so  we  will  interrupt  the  proceedings  for 
about  five  minutes  so  those  who  need  to  do 
so  can  leave.  Then  we  will  reconvene  to 
answer  your  questions.  With  me  to  help  in 
that  are  Under  Secretary  Wood,  Assistant 
Secretary  H.  Ralph  Taylor  who  Is  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  Model  Cities 
program,  and  the  Director  of  the  Model 
Cities  Administration,  Walter  G.  Parr. 
One  last  word : 

President  Johnson  during  recent  conversa- 
tions with  President  Diaz  Ordaz  of  Mexico 
discussed  the  possibilities  of  a  Joint  prograo 
for     rehabilitating     an    urban     area    that 
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itretches    across    the    borders    of    the    two 

countries. 

As  a  first  step  In  implementing  this  pro- 
Dosal  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  initiating  conversations  with 
Mayor  J  C.  Martin  of  Laredo,  Texas,  in  an 
fjort  to  assist  him  in  qualifying  the  city  for 
a  Model  Cities  planning  grant.  It  is  hoped 
me  authorities  in  Mexico  will  concurrently 
take  action  to  Initiate  similar  planning  in 
IJuevo  Laredo. 

Crma  Selectkd  for  Model  City 
Planning  Grants 
(City  populations  based  on  1965  estimates) 
Alabamo;  Hun tsvUle  (127,000). 
Arkansas;  Texarkana  (21,000). 
CalifOTTiia:     Fresno      (156.000),     Oakland 
(378  000) ,  Richmond  (83,000) . 
Colorado:  Denver  (520,000),  Trinidad  (10.- 

Connecticut:  Bridgeport  (156.000),  Hart- 
ford (158,000) ,  New  Haven  (151,000). 

District  Of  Columbia:  Washington.  D,C. 
(802,000). 

Florida:  Dade  County  (1,064,000),  Tampa 
(305,000), 

Georgia:    Atlanta     (535,000),     Gainesville 

(18,000). 

Hawaii:  Honolulu  (611.000 ) . 

Illinois:  Chicago  (3,520,000),  East  St.  Louis 
(82,000). 

Indiana:  Gary  (179,000) . 

Iowa:  Des  Moines  (216.000) . 

Kentucky:  Plkesvllle  (5,000) . 

ifotne;  Portland  (72,000). 

Maryland:  Baltimore  (925,000) . 

Massachusetts:  Boston  (616,000).  Cam- 
bridge (104,000),  Lowell  (87,000),  Springfield 
(166,000), 

Michigan:  Detroit  (1,660,000).  Highland 
Park  (36.000). 

Minnesota:  Duluth  (104,000),  Minneapolis 
(465,000). 

Missouri:  Kansas  City  (530,000),  St.  Louis 
(710,000). 

New  Hampshire:  Manchester  (90,000) . 

New  Jersey:  Hoboken  (47,000),  Newark 
(395,000),  Trenton  (107,000). 

New  Mexico:  Albuquerque  (242,000) , 

New  York:  Buffalo  (505,000),  Central  and 
East  Harlem,  New  York  City.  South  Bronx, 
New  York  City,  Central  Brooklyn,  New  York 
City,  (8,080,000),  Poughkeepsle  (37,000), 
Rocheeter  (305,000) . 

North  Carolina:  Charlotte  (230,000) . 

Ohio:  Columbus  (540,000).  Dayton  (260,- 
000),  Toledo  (354.000). 

Oklahoma:  Tulsa  (280,000). 

Oregon:  Portiand  (380,000) . 

Pennsylavnia:  Philadelphia  (2.030,000). 
Pittsburgh  (560,000).  Reading-Berks  County 
(95,000) ,  Wilkes  Barre  (59,000) . 

Puerto  Rico:  San  Juan  (580,000) . 

Rhode  Island:  Providence  (190,000) . 

Tennessee:  Nashville-Davidson  Cotmty 
(261,000),  SnUthvlUe-DeKalb  County  (11,- 
000). 

Texas:  Eagle  Pass  (14,000),  San  Antonio 
(645,000).  Texarkana  (32,000).  Waco  (105,- 
000). 

Vermont;  Winooskl  (8.000). 

Virginia:  Norfolk  (322,000) . 

Washington:  Seattle  (565,000) . 


WHO'S  BANKRUPT? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Patten]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league, Gerald  Ford,  is  quoted  as  saying 
today  "A  man  about  to  go  Into  bank- 


ruptcy"— in  commenting   on  President 
Johnson's  news  conference. 

I  know  the  personal  and  corporate  in- 
come of  this  countrj'  is  reaching  a  new 
high  with  all  predictions  that  our  GNP 
will  top  $850  billion  in  1968.  The  Amer- 
ican people  have  more  Jobs  than  ever  in 
history.  Our  economy  is  strong. 

President  Johnson  has  led  us  in  the 
finest  domestic  program  in  the  historj- 
of  our  country,  espyecially  in  Education, 
Health,  and  Welfare. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  today  states 
home  building  is  76  percent  ahead  of  last 
year's  pace;  auto  production  slated  to 
climb  34  percent  this  week. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert  In 
the  Record  an  article  by  Joseph  W.  Sul- 
livan, entitled  "House  GOP  Activism 
Takes  a  Drubbing." 

President  Johnson  is  for  America  and 
for  the  people.  The  article  follows: 
HocsE  GOP   "AcrmsM"   Takes  a  Dhubbing 
(By   Joseph   W,   Sullivan) 

Washington. — House  Republican  resolve 
to  accentuate  the  positive  has  just  about 
dissolved. 

Whatever  else  it  was.  this  week's  fioor 
skirmish  over  the  "war  on  poverty"  was  a 
debacle  for  the  self-styled  GOP  activists  bent 
on  tarnishing  Johnson  Administration  pro- 
grams by  pushing  contrasting,  positive,  pro- 
posals of  their  own. 

Par  from  fracturing  the  Johnson  poverty 
war,  the  antipoverty  overhaul  so  arduously 
crafted  by  Republican  Albert  Qule  of  Min- 
nesota and  Charles  Goodell  of  New  York  was 
Itself  demolished  on  the  fioor.  And  the  dem- 
olition crew  was  by  no  means  solely  Demo- 
cratic, although  the  remarkably  unified  as- 
saults of  Northern  Democratic  liberals  and 
conservative  Dlxiecrats  was  assuredly  a  fac- 
tor. Rather,  most  of  the  disintegration  took 
place  within  the  OOP's  own  ranks  as  a  bevy 
of  party  factions,  for  a  bevy  of  reasons,  found 
fault  with  the  one  concrete  design  that 
architects  Qule  and  Goodell  managed  to 
erect. 

When  the  hour  came  Wednesday  night  to 
offer  what  they'd  dubbed  the  GOP's  "oppor- 
tunity crusade"  as  a  substitute  for  the  John- 
son "war  on  poverty."  there  was  so  much 
dissidence  within  the  party  that  the  entire 
design  was  scrapped.  Instead,  Minority 
Leader  Gerald  Ford  cast  his  lot  for  the  old- 
est of  old  shoe  GOP  legislative  tactics:  A 
hobnailed  motion  to  whack  $460  million 
from  the  $2.06  billion  sought  by  the  Admin- 
istration to  maintain  the  program  unaltered, 

ECONOMY     BANNER 

The  motion  carried  handily,  as  the  House 
GOP's  predominant  conservative  wing  and 
most  Dixie  Democrats  once  again  coalesced 
behind  the  same  economy  banner  that's  en- 
abled them  to  repulse  or  curtail  hundreds  of 
domestic  spending  schemes  over  the  past 
three  decades.  But  the  motion's  victory  only 
adds  force  to  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  Qule- 
Goodell  doctrine,  which  holds  that  any  such 
negative  strikes  at  Democratic  programs 
must  be  coupled  with  a  GOP  presentation 
of  alternatives.  Ironically,  as  well,  it  marks 
abandonment  of  that  doctrine,  in  the  crunch 
by  Minority  Leader  Ford,  whose  elevation  to 
that  post  In  1965  was  primarily  the  product 
of  a  camj>algn  to  put  a  more  positive  face 
on  the  party,  a  campaign  in  which  Messrs. 
Qule  and  Goodell  were  two  of  the  ring 
leaders. 

"We  lost,"  was  all  that  the  usually  voluble 
Mr.  Goodell  chose  to  say  under  the  sting  of 
Wednesday  night's  reproof.  His  very  tacitur- 
nity conveyed  despair  about  the  prospects.  If 
not  self-doubt  about  the  wisdom,  of  the  en- 
tire positive  approach.  Earlier  this  year  he 
and  Mr.  Qule  took  a  similar  hiding  when  they 
tried  to  convert  the  Administration's  many 
Federally  directed  aid  programs  for  elemen- 


tary and  secondary  schools  into  a  single 
"block  grant"  plan  allowing  each  state  to  set 
its  own  aid-use  priorities. 

After  two  set-downs  on  the  two  big  issues 
that  the  OOP  has  attempted  to  raise  in  the 
House  this  year,  further  Quie-Goodell  at- 
tempts at  positivism  figure  to  come  haltingly 
If  at  all.  And  for  the  bulk  of  their  party  col- 
leagues the  moral  is  now  clearly  drawn:  That 
espousing  new  or  alternative  programs  courts 
trouble,  that  it's  safer  Just  to  oppose  unpal- 
atable Administration  programs  outright  or 
go  along  with  those  that  can  be  swallowed. 

The  reversion  Is  a  product  of  a  melange  of 
external  pressures  on  the  GOP  lawmakers 
and  internal  Irritants  among  them.  Though 
interrelated,  they  can  be  sorted  under  three 
major  headings. 

Probably  the  prime  factor  is  the  superior 
resources  available  to  the  fxarty  In  control  of 
the  Federal  Executive  establishment  for  com- 
municating its  side  of  an  Issue,  through  the 
press  and  to  affected  interest  groups,  and  for 
mobilizing  grass  roots  support.  A  President 
can,  almost  inherently,  command  more  at- 
tention for  his  denunciation  than  the  minor- 
ity party  in  Congress  can  for  Its  proposals. 
The  GOP's  school  aid  plan,  for  example,  re- 
ceived almost  no  press  attention  until  Mr, 
Johnson  began  denouncing  it  as  a  dire  threat 
to  present  assistance  mechanisms.  With  pro- 
gram managers  or  aid  recipients  spread 
among  hundreds  of  communities,  moreover, 
such  established  ventures  as  school  aid  and 
the  war  on  poverty  are  assured  a  cadre  of 
boosters  in  every  Congressional  district  in  the 
land.  Like  human  beings  generally,  they're 
inclined  more  toward  the  known  functions  of 
a  familiar  program  than  to  an  unknown.  Re- 
publican design,  especially  when  the  Wash- 
ington minions  with  whom  they  deal  are  por- 
traying the  GOP  design  as  catastrophic. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  both  their  school  aid 
and  antipoverty  alternatives.  Messrs,  Qule 
and  Goodell  were  outflanked  on  the  propa- 
ganda front.  Not  only  did  their  attempts  to 
paint  a  favorable  contrast  to  Administration 
programs  fall  to  get  much  public  notice,  they 
weren't  even  able  to  combat  all  the  abuse 
the  Administration  forces  heaped  upon  them. 
And,  as  a  result  of  this  nationwide  "commu- 
nications gap,"  nearly  every  Republican  in 
the  House  was  subjected  to  a  pommeling. 

For  example,  in  a  Wednesday  editorial  that 
showed  no  awareness  of  the  GOP  "opportu- 
nity crusade"  alternative,  the  Republican- 
inclined  Detroit  Free  Press  blasted  Mr.  Ford 
as  a  "blockhead"  for  failing  to  back  extension 
of  the  existing  program.  The  editorial  sent 
quivers  through  all  12  Michigan  Republicans 
in  the  House,  according  to  one  of  them.  Nor 
were  they,  or  other  big-state  GOP  delega- 
tions, Immune  to  the  appeals  for  as-is  back- 
ing of  the  poverty  war  that  came  from  more 
than  a  score  of  major  companies,  many  of 
them  holding  contracts  for  the  operation  of 
Job  corps  training  centers  and  other  anti- 
poverty  activities.  According  to  House  Dem- 
ocratic tacticians,  the  Administration  en- 
rolled the  Washington  representatives  of  23 
big  companies  to  lobby  for  the  program. 

The  prime  Internal  factor  leading  to  party 
burial  of  the  Quie-Goodell  push  is  what  one 
liberal  Republican  has  dubbed  the  "game" 
psychology  that  takes  hold  of  the  GOP  during 
House  floor  fights.  After  Invariably  getting 
kicked  around  by  the  Democrats  during  the 
skirmishing  that  precedes  decisive,  record- 
vote  decisions,  according  to  the  game  theory. 
Republicans  start  Itching  for  some  kind  of 
a  victory.  And  in  their  gusto  of  the  moment 
to  clobber  the  Democrats  on  a  floor  vote, 
many  appear  to  let  ideology,  long-range  Is- 
sue development  and  all  other  considerations 
give  way  to  the  fashioning  of  a  motion 
that's  tailored  solely  to  win. 

That's  what  happened  Wednesday  night, 
after  three  stormy  days  in  which  the  Demo- 
cratic Party's  Northern  and  Southern  wings 
had  rebuffed  every  component  of  the  Qule- 
Goodell  "reform"  package  as  they  were  of- 
fered in  preliminary,  piecemeal  fashion. 
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Among  them;  Initiation  of  an  Industry 
Youth  Corps  for  routing  unskilled  school 
dropouts  Into  private  Industry  jobs  through 
temporary  Federal  subsidization  of  their 
wages;  "phasing  over"  the  far-flung  grid  of 
Job  corpe  camps  into  a  system  of  "residential 
skill  centers"  that  would  also  lift  problem 
youths  out  of  bad  home  environments  but 
would  keep  them  In  the  urban  community  to 
which  they  ultimately  must  adjust:  consoli- 
dating project  Head  Start  for  disadvantaged 
pre-school  children  with  other  Federal  school 
aid  programs  in  the  Office  of  Education,  and, 
most  Integral  of  all.  providing  a  bigger  guar- 
anteed voice  for  the  impoverished  In  shaping 
"community  action"  projects,  along  v.ith 
continued  Independence  for  the  private,  non- 
profit corporations  that  run  these  ventures 
in  many  localities. 

LmE    TO    DIXIECRATS 

The  legislation's  Northern  Democrats  man- 
agers had  found  the  key  to  Southern  help  by 
providing  for  the  transfer  to  elected  city  of- 
ficials of  control  over  all  community  action 
funds  and  personnel.  The  clear  appeal  of 
such  a  transfer:  Elimination  of  the  threat 
that  Washington  might  fund  some  private 
group  too  zealous  In  its  pursuit  of  Negro 
equality,  or  too  hostile  toward  white  com- 
munity mores.  The  lure  to  DLxlecrats  of  this 
city  hall  hegemony  transcended  even  their 
yearnings  for  Federal  frugality;  any  GOP 
package  proposal  that  coupled  spending  cuts 
with  restoration  of  autonomy  for  community 
action  groups  would  have  failed  to  attract 
the  Dtsle  backing  needed  to  win  the  floor 
game. 

"If  all  our  great  floor  fighters  could  see 
beyond  the  end  of  the  legislative  day,  it 
might  have  occurred  to  them  that  it  would 
have  done  a  lot  more  for  the  party  to  lose 
with  our  reform  package  than  to  win  a  naked 
spending  cut,"  gripes  one  disaffected  party 
liberal.  "As  a  1968  campaign  Issue,  a  record 
vote  on  the  package  plan  would  have  pro- 
vided ammunition  to  use  against  Democrats 
of  every  stripe.  In  urban  liberal  districts  we 
could  knock  them  for  voting  down  our  ef- 
fort to  keep  the  program  out  of  the  clutches 
of  big  city  political  bosses.  In  the  South,  we 
could  hit  them  for  falling  to  support  the 
spending  cut.  And  nearly  everywhere.  I  think, 
we've  got  the  best  side  of  the  issue  when  we 
say  the  program  needs  general  overhaul." 

Within  the  party,  however,  this  Is  a  minor- 
ity view,  weighing  the  Qule-Goodell  plan's 
worth  not  in  terms  of  Congressional  districts 
already  held  by  the  GOP  but  In  terms  of 
those  the  party  needs  to  capture  to  gain 
control  of  the  House.  The  third  big  reason 
why  positivism  Is  on  the  skids  within  the 
parfy  in  the  House  Is  that  not  many  law- 
makers do  their  thinking  In  these  terms.  Al- 
though most  pay  Up  service  to  the  need  for 
sUklng  out  positions  that  will  enhance  the 
party  cause,  a  tough  vote  Invariably  leaves 
them  urging  an  overall  party  position  that 
enhances  their  personal  poeltlons  with  the 
homefolk. 

For  a  dominant  number  of  Republicans  al- 
ready in  Congress — especially  senior  ones — 
"homefolks"  la  the  suburbs  and  outcountry 
areas  of  the  Middle  West,  so  theirs  Is  the 
prevalent  viewpoint.  And  In  the  small  towns 
of  the  Middle  West,  the  Qule-Goodell  con- 
cept of  community  action  autonomy  not  only 
Isnt  a  vote-getter.  It  might  well  be  a  vote- 
loser  against  a  Democratic  opponent  cham- 
pioning city  hall  control  of  the  poverty  war 
to  keep  out  radicals. 


ANDERSON  INDEPENDENT  BLASTS 
REPUBLICAN  GOVERNORS  ON 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Pkppbr]  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  ejctraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ander- 
son, S.C,  Independent  has  bluntly 
stated  what  many  of  us  have  suspected 
for  some  time — Republican  Governors 
are  making  a  political  football  out  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

At  the  annual  Governors  Conference 
in  1966.  the  Republican  Governors  will- 
ingly placed  themselves  behind  the  effort 
of  this  Nation  to  stop  Communist  ag- 
gression. 

But  in  1967  their  tune  has  changed. 
With  a  Presidential  election  year  ahead 
they  have  refused  to  support  our  war  ef- 
fort. As  the  Independent  stated: 

The  purpose  of  these  cynical  maneuvers 
Is  obviously  to  keep  the  GOPs  options  open 
for  next  year's  Presidential  campaign. 

They  have  sacrificed  the  national  in- 
terest of  the  altar  of  political  expedi- 
ency. At  a  time  when  national  unity  is 
essential,  the  Republican  Governors  have 
added  an  element  of  disharmony  to  what 
should  be  a  united  front. 

With  their  own  party  badly  split  over 
the  war.  with  no  constructive  alterna- 
tives of  their  own.  and  with  leading  Re- 
publican Governors  looking  out  more  for 
personal  than  national  interests,  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  1968  expects  to  capi- 
talize on  the  Vietnam  war. 

By  refusing  to  follow  the  dictum  of 
Senator  Vandenberg — one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Republican  advocates  of  a 
bipartisan  foreign  policy — that  "politics 
stops  at  the  water's  edge"  they  will  be 
justly  repudiated  by  the  voters  on  the 
very  issue  upon  which  they  cynically 
hope  to  capitalize. 

I  include  the  editorial  from  the  Ander- 
son Independent  in  the  Record: 
GOP  HoPEruLS   Playing   Wab   Politics  Btrr 
Can't  Agree  on  Policy  of  Own 

The  Republican  governors,  who  at  the  1968 
annual  Governors  Conference  were  willing 
enough  and  even  eager  to  put  themselves 
on  record  behind  the  American  effort  to 
thwart  Communist  aggression  In  Vietnam, 
blocked  any  Vietnam  resolution  at  all  at 
this  year's  annual  get-together,  which  took 
place  all  at  sea  on  a  pleasure  ship  In  the 
Caribbean. 

South  Carolina's  Gov.  Robert  McNalr  said 
It  was  apparent  political  considerations 
caused  the  GOP  contingent  to  block  this 
year's  resolution. 

The  resolution  simply  put  the  governors 
on  record  as  supporting  the  U.S.  war  effort 
In  Vietnam  with  emphasis  on  the  men  doing 
the  fighting. 

The  resolution  was  not.  as  Gov.  McNalr 
noted,  endorsement  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration or  was  broad  enough  to  serve  as  an 
umbrella    over    policies    being    followed. 

Republican  Chairman  Harry  Dent's 
charge  that  Gov.  McNalr  was  playing  a  role 
of  "secret  agent"  for  the  President  la  too 
absurd  to  deserve  comment. 

Do  the  GOP  governors  have  a  Republi- 
can alternative  of  their  own? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  they're 
split  eight  ways  from  Sunday  on  the  Issue. 

California's  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  thinks 
the  Johnson  administration  Isn't  hawkish 
enough;  New  York's  Gov.  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller has  edged  a  feather's  distance  toward 
the  dove  side;  "Mr.  Clean" — Gov.  George 
Romney  of  Michigan— Is  still  looking  for  a 


position  to  replace  the  one  he  held  after 
his  alleged  "brainwashing"  by  administra- 
tion personnel,  Including  a  fellow  who  now 
serves    as    his    foreign    policy    advisor. 

Ohio's  Gov.  James  A.  Rhodes  alone  desired 
to  support  a  resolution  backing  the  admin- 
Istratlon's  policies,  but  he  was  outnumbered, 
or  outshcuted,  by  his  Republican  colleagues. 

The  purpose  of  these  cynical  maneuvers 
Is  obviously  to  keep  the  OOP's  options  open 
for   next    year's    Presidential    campaign. 

Like  the  apocryphal  editor  who  was  asked 
where  he  stood  on  a  controversial  matter 
that  had  divided  his  town  In  twain,  tuey 
haven't  made  up  their  minds,  but  when  they 
do  they'll  be  bitter. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  TiERN.'.N  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
JoELSON) ,  for  Friday,  November  17,  1967, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  SrucKEY  tat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Davis  of  Georgia* ,  for  Friday,  November 
17,  1967,  on  account  of  oflBcial  business. 

Mr.  Rivers  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  November  17  through  No- 
vember 27,  on  account  of  official  business, 

Mr.  Whitener  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Alberti  ,  for  today,  November  17,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Kee  <at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert' ,  for  Friday.  November  17,  Monday, 
November  20,  and  Tuesday,  November  21, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mrs.  H.\NSEN  of  Washington,  for  No- 
vember 17  through  November  30,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business  in  district. 

Mr.  Halleck  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford.),  through  November  22, 
on  account  of  official  business  as  an 
official  representative  to  the  NATO  Par- 
liamentarian Conference. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  ) ,  through  November  27, 
on  account  of  official  business  as  U.S. 
delegate  to  NATO. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  through  November 
27,  on  account  of  official  business  as  "US. 
delegate  to  NATO. 

Mr.  BtJRKE  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Berry  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford)  ,  through  November  27,  on 
account  of  official  business  as  an  official 
representative  to  the  NATO  Parliamen- 
tarian Conference. 

Mr.  Bates  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford)  ,  through  December  18.  on 
account  of  official  business  as  U.S.  dele- 
gate to  NATO  and  on  official  Inspection 
trip  to  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Arends  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford),  through  November  24,  on 
account  of  official  business  as  U.S.  dele- 
gate to  NATO. 

Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  the  balance  of 
week,  on  accoimt  of  Illness  In  family. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Cahill  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CoNABLK),  for  1  hour,  on  November  21, 


1967-  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  QtnLLKN,  for  5  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
RECORD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Tbnzer. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoNABLE)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  WmN. 

Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr,  Moorhead. 

Mr.  Irwin. 

SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  687.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tin  Shlk 
Chin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.964.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roberto 
Perdomo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1040.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy; 
to  the' Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1470.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Ida 
group  of  mining  claims  in  Josephine  County, 
Oreg.;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1652.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anastasla 
D.  Mpatzlanl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  1664.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  the  city  of 
El  Dorado,  Kans.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv. 

S.  1918.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gabriel 
(3omez  del  Rio;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1925.  An  act  for  the  relle/  of  Dr.  Rlcardo 
Martinez  Serrara;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2031.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  em- 
ployees at  the  Naval  Air  Test  Center,  U.S. 
Naval  Air  Station,  Patuxent  River,  Md.;  U 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2153.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Rafael  Montalvoy  Urrutlbeascoa;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2199.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oscar  Juan 
Enrlquez-Santos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.2206.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
Rolando  Guerra-Reyes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  2264.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chi  Jen 
Feng;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2265.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Christopher 
Nicholas  Rushton;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2301.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fran- 
cisco Gulllermo  Gomez-Inguanzo;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2381.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jesus 
Adalberto  Quevedo-Avlla;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2382.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
R.  Sanchez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  2384.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jorge  A. 
Marrero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2386.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luis 
P.  Rodriguez  Iznaga;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


S.  2468.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  George 
S.  loannldes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10.  32.  and 
37.  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen  the 
reseri'e  components  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  1963.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  employees 
of  General  Services  Administration; 

H.R.  2517.  An  act  to  amend  sections  64a. 
238,  378.  and  483  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  and 
to  repeal  sections  354  and  459  of  the  act; 

H.R.  2518.  An  act  to  amend  sections  337 
and  338  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  and  to  add 
new  section  339; 

H.R.  2519.  An  act  to  amend  sections  334, 
355.  367,  and  369  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act: 

H.R.  2834.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
10.  1938.  relating  to  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  In  the  International  Criminal 
Police  Organization; 

HJl.  3403,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
LeRoy  Jones; 

H.R.  3727.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elpldlo 
DlmacaU  Damazo  and  Natlvldad  Simsuangco 
Damazo; 

H.R.  3799.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  city 
of  Pawtucket,  R.I.; 

H.R.  6324.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  A. 
Danisch; 

H.R.  7599.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Emanuel  Marcus; 

H.R.  8632.  An  act  to  amend  sections  40c(l) 
and  52a  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  so  as  to  re- 
allocate part  of  the  filing  fee  from  the  clerk's 
earnings  to  the  Referees'  Salary  and  Expense 
Fund;  and 

H.R.  7811.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Alan  White. 


of   the   Whole   Hoi;ise  on   the   State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  HJi.  11542.  A  bill  for  the  reUef 
of  the  town  of  Bremen.  Ind.;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  968).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  555.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  exempt 
certain  additional  persons  from  the  require- 
ments as  to  understanding  the  English  lan- 
guage before  their  naturalization  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  969).  Referred  to  ttie  House  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  MOSS:  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Report  on  world  news- 
print supply-demand  outlook  Uirough  1969 
(Rept.  No.  970).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Conamlttee  on  Agriculture. 
HJi.  13706.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
971).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole   House   on   the    State   of   the   Union. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly tat  6  o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  prenous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  November  20, 
1967,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  11276.  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  carry  out  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966  for  2  additional  years;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  955).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Wtiole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
S.  1477.  An  act  to  amend  section  301  of  title 
ni  of  the  act  of  August  14.  1946,  relating  to 
the  establishment  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture of  a  national  advisory  conamlttee,  to 
provide  for  annual  meetings  of  such  commit- 
tee ( Rept.  No.  956) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  6437.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  per- 
mit advance  payments  to  wheat  producers 
(Rept.  No.  967).  Referred  to  the  Committee 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Tork:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  4961.  A  bUl  for  the  relief 
of  Donald  E.  Crlchton  (Rept.  No.  957).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  5854.  A  bUl  for  the  relief 
of  Mrs.  E.  Juanlta  CoUlnson;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  958).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Wliole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  7909.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Manu- 
facturers Hanover  Trust  Co.,  of  New  York. 
N.Y.;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  959).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  8391.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Adel  Lessert  Bellmard,  Clement  Lessert, 
Josephine  Gonvil  Pappan,  Julie  Gonvll  Pap- 
pan,  Pelagle  Gonvll  Franceour  de  Aubri,  Vlc- 
tore  Gonvll  Pappan,  Marie  Gonvll,  Lafleche 
Gonvll,  Louis  Laventure,  Elizabeth  Carbonau 
Vertlfelle.  Pierre  Carbonau,  Louis  Joncas, 
Basil  Joncas.  James  Joncas.  Elizabeth  Dat- 
cherute.  Joseph  Butler.  William  Rodger, 
Joseph  Cote,  four  children  of  ClcUl  Compare 
and  Joseph  James,  or  the  heirs  of  any  who 
may  be  deceased;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  960).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hotxse 

Mr.  MESKILL:  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clarv. H.R.  10050.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Russell  T.  Randall:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  961).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judlclarv.  HJl.  11166.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Earl  S.  Haldeman,  Jr.  (Rept.  No.  962) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
Mr.  MESKILL:  Committee  on  the  Judlci- 
arj'.  H.R.  13373.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rich- 
ard C.  Mockler  (Rept.  No.  963).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MESKILL:   Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  11959.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
E  Nesbltt;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  964) 
Referred   to   the   Committee   of   the   Whole 
House. 

Mr.  EILBERG:  Committee  on  the  Judlcl- 
arj-.  H.R.  2270.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
David  Campbell;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
965 1 .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  4058.  A  bill  for  the  reUef 
of  the  JE-IL  Brlclc  Co.  (Rept.  No.  966).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Ktl)  : 

H.R  14068.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles,  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER : 

H.R.  14069  A  bill  to  amend  section  602  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  certain  veterans  a  presumption  of  service 
connection  for  mental  disorders  which  de- 
velop within  5  years  after  separation  from 
service;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 

H.R.  14070.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Nurse 
Training  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  Increased 
assistance  to  hospital  diploma  schools  of 
nursing;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE: 

HM.  14071.  A   bill   to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  Iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DIGGS ; 

H.R.  14072.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Federal 
Athletic  Commission  to  regulate  organized 
sports  when  and  to  the  extent  that  such  regu- 
lation is  In  the  public  interest;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  EILBERG: 

HR.  14073.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Is- 
suance of  a  special  postage  stamp  to  com- 
memorate the  50th  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Baltic  SUtes  (Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mr.  TAYLOR: 

H.R.  14074.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  9.  1963.  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  an  entrance  road  at  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  In  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs.   

By  Mr.  TUNNET: 

HJl.  14075.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  to  $30,000  the 
maximum  servicemen's  group  life  insurance 
which  may  be  provided  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  on  active  duty,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  14076.  A  bill  to  restore  non-service- 
connected  veterans'  pensions  which  have 
been  reduced  or  eliminated  because  of  the 
receipt  of  Increased  social  security  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nilnols: 

H.R.  14077.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Domen- 
Ico  Lo  Brano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  14078.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Noto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BATES: 

H.R.  14079.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lts.  (jg.) 
Herbert  F.  Swanson,  John  C.  Markowlcz, 
John  T.  Cox,  George  T.  Ankrum,  and  Gerald 
E.  Sheldon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DIOOS: 

H.R.  14080.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lts.  (Jg.) 
Herbert  F.  Swanson,  John  C.  Markowlcz, 
John  T.  Cox,  George  T.  Ankrum,  and  Gerald 


E.  Sheldon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
HM.  14081.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Salva- 
tore  Mazzola;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Bv  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  14082.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Flllppo 
Butera;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
H.R.  14083  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Shaflq  S. 
Shaya;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.   14084.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eusta- 
chlo  V.  Favla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.R.  14085.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Eduardo 
EmUlo   Latour;    to   the    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  14086.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lts.  (Jg.) 
Herbert  F.  Swanson,  John  C.  Markovrtcz, 
John  T.  Cox,  George  T.  Ankrum,  and  Gerald 
E,  Sheldon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


SENATE 

Friday,  Novemfser  17,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Fredericlc  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Before  the  toil  of  a  new  day  opens  be- 
fore us,  we  lay  before  Thee  the  medita- 
tions of  our  hearts:  may  they  be  accept- 
able in  Thy  sight. 

We  are  conscious  as  we  bow  at  this 
altar  of  Thy  grace  that  if  we  live  a  life 
of  prayer  Thou  art  present  everywhere. 
Amid  the  duties  of  these  demanding 
days,  by  the  spiritual  resources  that  are 
found  in  Thee  alone,  restore  our  jaded 
spirits. 

We  come  in  deep  anxiety  concerning 
the  world  the  next  generation  will  in- 
herit from  our  hands. 

Facing  decisions  freighted  with  des- 
tinj-,  unite  our  hearts  and  minds,  we 
beseech  Thee,  in  a  mighty  purpose  that 
our  Nation's  strength,  material  and 
spiritual,  be  dedicated  to  throw  open  the 
gates  of  more  abundant  life  for  all  man- 
kind. 

Lord,  in  this  hour  of  tumult, 
Lord,  in  this  night  of  fears. 

Keep  open,  oh,  keep  open 

Our  eyes,  our  hearts,  our  ears. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  which  is  above 
every  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, November  16,  1967,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  10 
A.M.  TOMORROW— MODIFICATION 
OP  ORDER 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  will  yield, 
there  has  already  been  some  inquiry — 


and  there  will  be  more  today — as  to 
whether  or  not  there  will  be  a  Saturday 
session.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
gushed  majority  leader  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  has  raised  that  question. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  at  this  time 
that  when  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness this  afternoon,  it  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Subsequently,  this  order  was  modified 
to  provide  for  the  Senate  to  adjourn 
from  today  until  10  a.m.  on  Monday,  No- 
vember 20,  1967.) 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  measures  on 
the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calendar 
No.  737. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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REFERENCE    OF    RELIEF   BILL   FOR 
N,  M.  BENTLEY  PARTNERSHIP 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  154)  to  refer 
the  bill  (S.  2224)  entitled  "A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  N.  M.  Bentley,  a  partnership  con- 
sisting of  N.  M.  Bentley  and  George 
Markwalter,"  to  the  chief  commissioner 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  for  a  report  there- 
on was  considered  and  agreed  to  as  fol- 
lows: 

s.  Res.  154 

Resolved,  That  the  bin  (S.  2224)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  N.  M.  Bentley,  a  part- 
nership consisting  of  N.  M.  Bentley  and 
George  Markwalter",  now  pending  In  the 
Senate,  together  with  all  the  accompanying 
papers,  Is  hereby  referred  to  the  chief  com- 
missioner of  the  Court  of  Claims;  and  the 
chief  conamlssloner  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
shall  proceed  with  the  same  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  sections  1492  and  2509 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
report  to  the  Senate,  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  giving  such  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be  sufficient 
to  Inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  demand  as  a  claim,  legal 
or  equitable,  against  the  United  States  and 
the  amount.  If  any,  legally  or  equitably  due 
from  the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  767) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FUEPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  resolution  Is 
to  authorize  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  to  proceed  under  the  provi- 


.,nM  of  sections  1492  and  2509,  of  title  28. 

nXd  States  Code,  and  to  report  to  the  Sen- 

t^  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  giving 

,rh  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon 

shall  be  sufficient  to  Inform  the  Congress 

t  the  nature  and  character  of  the  demand 

!!  ft  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against  the 

rfnited  States,  and  the  amount,  if  any,  legally 

Of  Suitably,  due  from  the  United  States  to 

the  claimants. 

STATEMENT 

The  House  of  Representatives,  In  the  90th 
r^neress,  passed  a  bill,  H.R.  1586,  which 
^ujd  confer  Jurisdiction  on  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  consider  and  render  Judgment  In 
this  matter.  Legislation  In  regard  to  this  mat- 
teTwas  inuoduced  to  both  the  87th  and  89th 
congresses.  In  the  89th  Congress  the  bill  was 
identical  to  H.R.  1586  as  received  from  the 
House  Previously,  In  the  87th  Congress,  H.R. 
'323  was  favorably  reported  to  the  House, 
^th  House  Resolution  690  of  that  Congress, 
'eferrlng  the  matter  to  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims  as  a  congressional  reference  case. 

For  purposes  of  this  claim  the  facts  as 
contained  In  the  House  Report  on  H.R.  1586 
are  as  follows : 

"During  the  87th  Congress,  this  matter  was 
the  subject  of  a  subcommittee  hearing  on 
June  13.  1962,  at  which  time  testimony  was 
received  from  one  of  the  claimants,  Mr. 
George  Markwalter,  and  a  law>'er,  appearing 
in  his  behalf,  and  by  a  representative  of  the 
jUr  Force.  At  that  time,  the  committee  con- 
cluded that  the  facts  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee at  the  hearing  and  as  outlined  In  the 
report  of  the  Air  Force  on  the  bill  Indicated 
that  this  was  a  proper  matter  for  reference 
to  the  Court  of  Claims  under  provisions  of 
sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code.  The  committee  specifi- 
cally found  that  questions  of  fact  and  law 
Involved  In  the  case  are  such  that  the  scope 
of  the  court's  Inquiry  under  the  provisions 
of  those  sections  provide  the  best  means  of 
resolving  the  Issues  presented  In  connection 
with  the  claim. 

"N.  M.  Bentley  Is  a  copartnership  formed 
by  N.  M.  Bentley  and  George  Markwalter, 
doing  business  under  the  name  and  style 
of  N.  M.  Bentley.  of  Macon,  Ga.  The  copart- 
nership entered  Into  a  contract  with  the 
United  States  numbered  AF-09(  603) -25991. 
The  contract  provided  for  exterior  and  In- 
terior painting  of  buildings  at  Robins  Air 
Force  Base,  Ga.,  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
8138,853.01.  The  bill  H.R.  7823  relates  to  a 
claim  for  losses  Incurred  In  the  performance 
of  that  contract  during  the  years  1955-56. 
The  claims  are  grounded  on  allegations  that 
the  losses  were  occasioned  by  errors  and  de- 
ficiencies In  the  specifications  for  the  work 
covered  by  the  contract  by  faulty  testing  of 
contract  materials  and  resulted  from  and  also 
by  requiring  the  contractor  to  perform  and 
repeat  work  In  a  manner  actually  outside  the 
scope  of  the  contract.  It  Is  also  contended 
that  all  of  these  errors  and  faults  were  those 
of  authorized  agents  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  contractor  was  required  to  comply,  be- 
cause of  the  threat  of  contract  termination 
on  the  grounds  of  default. 

"In  view  of  the  previous  consideration  of 
this  matter  by  the  committee  and  the  pre- 
vious determination  that  this  Is  a  proper 
subject  for  Judicial  determination.  It  Is  only 
right  that  the  committee  confirm  Its  prior 
conclusions  by  a  recommendation  that  the 
bill  H.R.  7823  be  favorably  considered.  The 
congressional  reference  case  could  not  be 
considered  by  the  Court  of  Claims,  because 
of  a  determination  by  the  Supreme  Court 
that  that  court  could  not  render  advisory 
opinions.  However,  the  bill  H.R.  7823  would 
cure  the  InabUlty  by  making  It  possible  for 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  proceed  to  Judgment. 
Accordingly  It  Is  recommended  that  the  blU 
be  considered  favorably." 

It  wni  be  noted  that  originally  this  bill 
was  Introduced  and  the  Hoiise  considered 
that  a  reference  to  the  Court  of  Claims 
would  be  the  proper  way  to  handle  the  mat- 


ter but  due  to  the  decision  In  the  case  of 
Glidden  Co.  v.  Zdanok,  370  U.S.  530,  such 
reference  could  not  be  accomplished.  ThU 
situation  Is  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  of  July  19, 
1967,  to  Senator  EasUand.  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  U.S.  Senate. 
Subsequent  to  the  Glidden  case.  Congress 
enacted  PubUc  Law  89-681  which  provided 
for  congressional  reference  cases  to  be  re- 
ferred by  either  House  or  Senate  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims  for  a 
report  in  conformity  with  section  2509.  title 
28.  This  law  creates  a  new  forum  for  ref- 
erence cases  by  the  Congress  and  that  forum's 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  question  of 
legal  or  equitable  llabUlty. 

Public  Law  89-681  provided  for  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims  to  ac- 
cept reference  cases  as  had  previously 
been  done  by  the  Court  of  Claims.  It  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  committee  that  Inasmuch 
as  the  new  procedure  has  been  provided  this 
bill  should  be  sent  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 
for    his    consideration    and    report    to    the 

Congress.  -    ,.     ,> 

As  Is  evidenced  by  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force,  it  would  appear 
that  factual  and  legal  questions  are  contro- 
versial in  this  case  and  that  the  reference 
of  the  claim  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  in  Public  Law  89-681 
Is  appropriate.  This  Is  particularly  true  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  such  a  reference  was 
the  conclusion  reached  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  in  the  87th 
Congress,  but  could  not  be  fxcompllshed 
under  the  Glidden  case.  The  committee, 
therefore  recommends  that  the  resolution. 
Senate  Resolution  154,  be  considered 
favorably. 


THE  IKE  IGNAC  KLEIN  CLAIM 
AGAINST  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
HUNGARY 

The  bill  (H.R.  3474)  to  require  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
to  determine  the  amount  and  validity  of 
the  claim  of  Ike  Ignac  Klein  against  the 
Government  of  Hungary,  and  for  other 
purposes  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 

passed.  ^^     ,   ,     . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unammous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  770) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 

bill-  ...  ^4. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  waive  applicable  limitations  and  any 
prior  determination  so  as  to  permit  the  re- 
ceipt consideration,  and  determlnaUon  of 
the  claim  of  Ike  Ignac  Klein  by  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  in  connec- 
tion with  Hungarian  claims  program.  The 
bill  further  provides  that  any  award  made 
bv  the  Commission  will  be  paid  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  from  the  war  claims 
fund  to  the  same  extent  as  those  made  to 
other  Hungarian  claim  awardees  from  the 
Hungarian  claims  fund.  Any  such  award 
would  be  recertified  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  pursuant  to  section  209(b)  of  title 
II  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 


STATEMENT 

The  facts  of  the  case,  as  contained  in 
House  Report  No.  417,  are  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Ike  Ignac  Klein  Is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  who  was  born  In  New  York 
City  in  1893  and  then  taken  as  a  chUd  to 
Hungary.  The  difficulty  In  Mr.  Klein's  case 
was  that  prior  to  his  return  to  the  United 
Stetes  in  1964,  he  had  on  several  occasions 
attempted  to  obUln  an  American  passport 


and  that  on  April  6,  1947.  he  was  informed 
that   he  had   lost  his  U.S.  citizenship   and 
was  given  a  'Certificate  of  the  Loss  of  U.S. 
Nationality.'   In   order   to   claim   under   the 
claims  program  referred   to   In   the   bUl,   It 
was  necessarv  for  a  claimant  to  establish  that 
he  was  a  national  of  the  United  States.  On 
February  11,  1964,  the  Department  of  State 
reversed  Its  prior  holding  that  Mr.  Klein  had 
lost  his  U.S.  natlonaUty.  In  a  hearing  con- 
ducted on  the  bill  on  March   16,   1967,  the 
subcommittee  was  advised   that   the  inlUal 
ruling  that  Mr.  Klein  had  lost  his  VS.  na- 
tionality was  based  on  the  fact  that  he  was 
required  to  serve  In  the  Austro-Hungarlan 
Army  during  World  War  I.  A  reexamination 
of  the  actual  circumstances  of  his  mlUtary 
service  led  the  Department  of  State  to  re- 
verse Its  position.  As  has  been  noted,  on  Feb- 
ruarv   11.   1964,  that  Department  held  that 
Mr.  Klein  had  never  lost  his  U.S.  nationality 
and  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  the  United 
States.  The  problem  In  this  case  Is  that  dur- 
ing the  time  when  he  might  have  claimed 
for  his  losses  under   the   Hungarian  claims 
program,  Mr.  Klein  had  been  advised  that 
he  had  no  right  to  claim.  When  the  Govern- 
ment modified  Its  position.  It  was  too  late 
for  him  to  file.  Obviously,  his  only  recourse 
in  this  situation  was  to  appeal  to  the  Con- 
gress for  relief. 

"The  claim  which  Is  referred  to  In  the 
bill  Is  a  claim  for  losses  Mr.  Klein  suffered 
as  a  result  of  the  damage  or  taking  of  his 
propertv  In  Hungary.  Section  303  of  title 
III  of  the  International  Claims  Settlement 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  authorized  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  to 
receive  and  determine  the  validity  and 
amounts  of  claims  of  nationals  of  the  United 
SUtes  against  the  Government  of  Hungary 
arising  out  of  the  faUure  of  Hungary  to  (1) 
restore  or  pav  compensation  for  property  of 
nationals  of  the  United  States  as  required 
by  articles  26  and  27  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Hungary;  (2»  pay  effective  compensa- 
tion for  the  nationalization  or  taking  of 
propertv  of  nationals  of  the  United  States 
In  Hungary;  and  <3)  meet  certain  con- 
tractual obligations  and  other  rlghu. 

"Awards  with  respect  to  war  damage  clalma 
under  section  303.  title  ni  of  the  act.  were 
payable  out  of  money  in  the  Hungarian 
cla'lms  fund,  which  consisted  of  proceeds 
of  certain  vested  Hungarian  assets  In  the 
United  States. 

"The  filing  period  for  claims  under  title 
III  ended  on  September  30,  1956,  and  the 
program  was  completed  on  August  9.  1959. 
pursuant  to  statutory  time  lUnltatlons. 

"No  claim  was  filed  by  Ike  Ignac  Klein 
under  title  III  of  the  International  Claims 
Settlement  At  of  1949.  as  amended  As  has 
been  noted.  Mr  Klein  who  was  born  in  the 
United  States  m  1893.  was  a  resident  of 
Hungarv  from  1894  untU  1964,  at  which 
time  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  the 
United  States  as  a  citizen.  It  further  ap- 
pears that  on  several  occasions  Mr  Klein 
tried  unsuccessfully,  to  obtain  an  American 
passport  and.  on  April  6.  1947.  he  received  a 
■Certificate  of  the  Loss  of  U.S.  NatlonaUty  ' 
On  Februarv  11.  1964.  the  Department  of 
State  reversed  its  prior  holding  in  that  It 
held  that  Mr  Klein  had  never  lost  his  U.S. 
nationality  and  he  was  permitted  to  return 
to  the  United  States. 

■The  above  information  appears  In  Mr. 
Klein's  claim  for  war  damages  which  he  filed 
informally  on  Julv  8.  1964.  pursuant  to  title 
II  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended 
bv  Public  Law  87-846. 

'"Title  II  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  bv  PubUc  Law  87-846.  approved 
October  22.  1962.  provides,  among  other 
things,  for  claims  of  nationals  of  the  United 
States  for  physical  damage  to.  or  loss  of,  real 
propertv  and  tangible  personal  property 
owned  at  the  time  by  nationals  of  the  United 
States,  located  In  Albania,  Austria,  Czecho- 
slovakia, the  Free  Territory  of  Danzig,  Es- 
tonia,  Germany.   Greece,   Latvia,   Lithuania. 
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Poland,  or  Yugoslavia,  or  In  territory  which 
was  part  of  Hungary  or  Rumania  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1937,  but  which  was  not  included  In 
such  countries  on  September  15,  1947.  which 
loss,  destruction  or  physical  damage  oc- 
curred during  the  period  beginning  Sep- 
tember 1,  1939,  and  ending  May  8,  1945,  as  a 
direct  consequence  of  military  operations  or 
special  measures  directed  against  property 
because  of  the  enemy  or  alleged  enemy  char- 
acter of  the  owner. 

"Payment  of  these  claims  la  made  out  of 
the  WSLT  claims  fund  which  consists  of  liq- 
uidated German  and  Japanese  assets  vested 
In  the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of 
section  39  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act. 

"Mr.  Klein's  claim  under  title  II  of  the  Vf&r 
Claims  Act  was  based  on  losses  during  World 
War  II  sustained  by  the  firm  of  Klein  & 
Laszlo.  Oroshaya,  Hungary,  in  which  he  held 
an  Interest,  for  war  damages  to  certain  build- 
ings, machinery,  Inventory,  and  other  items 
of  personalty  used  In  the  business  (export- 
ing poultry  and  eggs).  Claim  was  also  made 
for  losses  to  an  apartment  house  In  Buda- 
pest caused  by  bombing,  and  loss  of  certain 
personal  belongings. 

"The  claim  filed  by  Mr.  Klein  (No.  W- 
18891)  was  denied  on  September  22,  1965.  for 
the  reason  that  the  property  upon  which  It  Is 
based  was  not  located  In  that  part  of  Hun- 
gau-y  which  Is  described  under  the  War 
Claims  Act.  Oroshaya  and  Budapest  were  a 
part  of  Hungary  as  It  existed  on  December 
1.  1937,  as  well  as  on  September  15,  1947. 
Moreover,  war  damages  In  the  area  where 
claimant  alleges  his  losses  were  sustained, 
were  provided  for  under  title  in  of  the  Inter- 
national Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended.  Section  208,  title  II  of  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  provides,  In 
part,  that  'No  award  shall  be  made  under  this 
title  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  •  •  •  any  claim- 
ant whose  claim  under  this  title  is  within  the 
scope  of  title  III  of  the  International  Claims 
Settlement  .^ct  of  1949  •  •   •' 

"After  recounting  the  circumstances  and 
relevant  provisions  of  law  as  outlined  above, 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
In  its  report  to  the  committee  noted  that  the 
main  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  waive  the 
statutory  time  limitations  of  title  III  of  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  to  permit  the  consideration  of 
Mr.  Klein's  claim.  It  is  also  noted  that  the 
bin  would  authorize  the  payment  of  any 
award  out  of  the  war  claims  fund.  The  Com- 
mission's report  also  notes  that  since  the 
amount  In  the  Hungarian  fund  would  only 
permit  a  small  percentage  of  payment  on 
approved  awards,  provision  was  made  for  a 
recertlfication  of  the  Hungarian  awards  un- 
der title  in  of  the  International  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act  for  payment  out  of  the  war 
claims  fund  and  that  such  payments  are 
limited  to  40  percent  of  the  amounts  re- 
certified. The  Commission's  report  notes  that 
the  bill  authorizes  an  identical  payment 
plan  with  respect  to  the  claim  of  Ike  Ignac 
Klein.  The  only  difference  would  be  that  the 
payment  of  the  Initial  award.  If  any.  Is  to 
be  made  out  of  the  war  claims  fund  instead 
of  the  Hungarian  claims  fund.  This  Is  neces- 
sary because  as  is  noted  in  the  Commission's 
report,  the  Hungarian  claims  fund  Is  pres- 
ently exhausted.  The  Commission  stated 
that  it  did  not  favor  the  payment  of  initial 
Hungarian  war  damage  awards  out  of  the 
war  claims  fund  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Hungarian  'und  is  now  exhausted  and  states 
that  there  Is  a  possibility  that  the  Hun- 
garian Government  may  make  additional 
funds  available  for  transfer  to  the  Hun- 
garian claims  fund  upon  the  conclusion  of 
any  future  claims  agreement  with  that  Gov- 
ernment. The  Commission  also  noted  that 
there  were  some  124  late  filed  claims  under 
title  in  of  the  International  Claims  Settle- 
ment   Act    which    'undoubtedly'    Include    a 


number  of  claims  based  on  war  damage  aris- 
ing in  Hungary.  The  committee  has  con- 
sidered these  points  and  has  concluded  that 
they  do  not  provide  a  basis  for  denying  the 
consideration  of  Mr.  Klein's  claim. 

"The  committee  has  determined  that  this 
is  a  proper  case  for  legislative  relief.  It  is 
clear  that  the  Government's  initial  refusal 
to  recognize  Mr.  Klein's  citizenship  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  file  his  claim.  Short- 
ly after  the  Govenunent  reversed  Its  posi- 
tion. Mr.  Klein  on  July  8,  1964.  filed  a  claim 
so  that  It  appears  that  he  was  diligent  in 
his  attempts  to  assert  a  claim  even  though 
the  limitations  had  expired.  In  the  light  of 
all  of  the  circiunstances  of  the  case  and 
the  unique  nature  of  the  matter,  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  the  bill  be  considered  fa- 
vorably." 

In  view  of  the  circumstances  of  this  case, 
the  committee  agrees  with  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  House  committee.  Accord- 
ingly, It  Is  recommended  that  the  bill,  H.R. 
3474,  be  considered  favorably,  without 
amendment. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  .ADDITIONAL 
CIRCUIT  JUDGES 

The  bill  'S.  2349)  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  additional  circuit  judges 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2349 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  one  ad- 
ditional circuit  judge  for  the  third  circuit, 
two  additional  circuit  judges  for  the  fifth 
circuit,  four  additional  circuit  judges  for  the 
ninth  circuit,  and  one  additional  circuit 
Judge  for  the  tenth  circuit. 

Sec.  2.  Section  1(c)  of  the  Act  of  March 
18,  1966  (80  Stat.  75).  pertaining  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  four  additional  circuit  judges 
for  the  fifth  circuit  is  hereby  amended  in 
part  by  deleting  the  final  sentence,  provid- 
ing. "The  first  four  vacancies  occurring  in 
the  office  of  circuit  judge  in  said  circuit 
shall  not  be  filled."  These  judgeships  are 
hereby  made  permanent  and  the  present  in- 
cumbents of  such  Judgeships  shall  hence- 
forth hold  their  offices  under  section  44  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by 
this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  In  order  that  the  table  contained 
in  section  44(a)  cf  title  28  of  the  United 
St-ates  Code  will  reflect  the  changes  made 
bv  sections  1  and  2  In  the  number  of  circuit 
judges  for  said  circuits,  such  table  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows  with  rerpert  to  said 
circuits: 

"Circuits                                 Number  of  judges 
Third Nine 

•  •               •               •  • 
Fifth Fifteen 

•  •              »              •  • 
Ninth Thirteen 

•  »              •              •  » 
Tenth Seven" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PTTRPOSB 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  provide  for  the  creation  of  additional  cir- 
cuit Judgeships  throughout  the  United  States 
where  the  need  for  such  Judgeships  has  been 


found  to  be  most  urgent,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

STATEMENT 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  at  Its  session  in  March  1966  directed 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts 
to  undertake  a  survey  of  the  personnel  re- 
quirements of  the  U.S.  courts  of  appeals.  Mr. 
Will  Shafroth  who  retired  in  1964  after  25 
years  of  service  with  that  office,  took  charge 
of  the  study  as  a  special  consultant.  The 
Judicial  Conference  Committee  on  Statistics 
and  Procedural  Studies  chaired  by  the  Hon- 
orable Harvey  M.  Johnsen,  senior  judge  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Cir- 
cuit, was  charged  with  general  supervision 
of  the  survey. 

Mr.  Shafroth's  report  was  submitted  to  the 
Judicial  Conference  at  Its  meeting  in  March 
1967.  At  that  time  an  Independent  report  by 
Judge  Johnsen's  committee  was  .^Iso  sub- 
mitted to  the  Conference.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  both  the  Johnsen  and  Shairoth  re- 
ports were  identical  as  to  the  need  for  addi- 
tional Judgeships  in  four  of  the  judicial 
circuits. 

The  Conference  endorsed  those  recom- 
mendations. This  bill  S.  2349  would  imple- 
ment them  by  creating  one  new  judgeship 
each  for  the  Third  and  the  10th  Circuits,  four 
new  Judgeships  for  the  Ninth  Circuit,  and 
two  new  judgeships  for  the  Fifth  Circuit, 
and  also  by  making  permanent  the  four  tem- 
porary judgeships  created  in  1966  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit. 

In  September  1964  the  Judicial  Conference 
adopted  a  policy  of  making  compieheusive 
surveys  of  the  business  of  the  circuits  and 
districts  every  4  years,  and  the  first  of  such 
regular  surveys  was  then  conducted.  The  Om- 
nibus Judgeship  Act  of  1966  was  the  result 
of  the  19S4  survey,  and  six  permanent  and 
four  temporary  circuit  Judgeships  were  es- 
t.ibUshed  by  that  act  as  follows:  two  per- 
manent Judgeships  each  for  the  Fourth  and 
Sixth  Circuits,  one  permanent  Judgeship 
each  for  the  S;venth  and  Eishth  Circuit.^. 
and  four  temporary  Judgeships  for  the  F.iih 
Circuit.  Additionally,  a  large  number  of  dis- 
trict Judgeships  were  created  by  that  act. 
The  Phn froth  study  was  commissioned  to 
determine  what  Impact  the  new  district 
Judgeships  might  h.ive  on  the  work  of  the 
courts  of  appeals,  and  to  investigate  other 
methods  that  might  be  employed  to  increase 
the  output  of  the  courts  of  appeals. 

The  Shafroth  and  Johnsen  reports  con- 
cluded that  whatever  other  steps  miiiht  be 
taken,  the  new  Judgeships  recommended  are 
necessary  to  avert — and  In  the  case  of  the 
Fifth  Circuit,  to  alleviate — a  crisis  situation. 
Your  committee  agrees  that  the  four  circuits 
mentioned  in  the  bill  cannot  await  the  gen- 
eral study  In  1963.  By  that  time  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice  in  these  circuits  will  be 
seriously  impaired  if  steps  are  not  taken  now. 

Tlie  main  factors  used  to  evaluate  the  need 
for  additional  judgeships  are  as  follows: 

1.  Caseload  per  judeeshlp:  This  can  be 
measured  in  two  ways.  The  raw  figure  is  the 
total  of  cases  per  judgeship  that  are  docketed 
In  the  court.  In  many  circuits,  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  docket  will  be  comprised  of 
prisoner  applications  for  postconviction  re- 
lief. The  method  of  screening  and  disposing 
of  these  applications  varies  widely  among 
the  circuits,  and  therefore  tends  to  distort 
the  comparative  value  of  measuring  the  total 
caseload  per  Judgeship.  A  more  accurate  com- 
parison Is  obtained  by  calculating  the  case- 
load per  Judgeship  without  Including  pris- 
oner applications  for  postconviction  relief. 
For  convenience  of  discussion,  the  raw  figure 
will  hereafter  be  referred  to  as  total  caseload. 
and  the  caseload  without  reference  to  post- 
conviction relief  applications  will  be  called 
the  refined  caseload. 

2.  The  backlog,  or  the  number  of  cases 
pending,  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

3.  The  trend  of  new  case  filings  for  the 
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future:  This  can  reliably  be  based  on  a 
straightllne  projection  of  the  trend  during 
recent  years. 

4.  The  percentage  of  work  attributed  to 
visiting  Judges. 

5  The  median  time  for  the  disposition  of 
a  case,  measured  from  time  of  filing  to  final 
disposition:  An  important  aspect  of  this 
timespan  is  the  amount  of  time  during 
which  cases  tend  to  be  held  under  submis- 
sion alter  argument. 


SVMMARY    OF   EACH    OF    THE   CIRCnlTS   INVOLVED 

1.  Third  circuit 
This  circuit  of  eight  judges  last  received 
an  additional  Judge  in  1961.  The  total  case- 
load per  judge  for  fiscal  1966  was  60  as 
compared  with  the  national  average  of  74. 
The  refined  caseload  per  Judgeship  was  54 
as  compared  with  the  national  average  of 
62  At  the  end  of  fiscal  1966,  372  cases  were 
oending  in  this  circuit  but  the  figxire  grew 
lo  487  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1967  an  Increase 
o!  almost  30  percent. 

The  trend  of  filings  has  risen  sharply  In 
the  "^hird  Circuit  In  the  last  2  years.  Al- 
though the  projection  of  refined  caseload 
per  judgeship  in  1972  Is  66  as  compared  with 
the  projected  national  average  of  82  for  that 
year  there  are  two  Important  factors  not 
reflected  in  this  projection.  First,  new  dis- 
trict ludgeships  created  in  1966  will  sig- 
nificantly increase  the  number  of  appeals, 
and  second,  recent  growth  in  population  and 
industry  will  substantially  increase  busi- 
ness for  the  coiurt.  Indeed,  the  total  number 
of  filings  for  fiscal  1967  is  24  percent  higher 
than  in  fiscal  1966,  which  suggests  that  the 
1972  projection  Is  too  low. 

\bout  20  percent  of  the  business  of  the 
court   is    handled    by    visiting    judges.    The 
median  interval  for  disposition  of  cases  in 
the  period   from   fiscal   1960   through   fiscal 
1967  has  Increased  from  about  6  to  about  8 
months.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  1967.  14  cases 
had  been  held  under  submission  for  more 
than  3  months,  and  of  those,  four  had  been 
held  for  more  than  6  months. 
2.  Fifth  circuit 
This  circuit  received  two  additional  judges 
In  1961.  and  four  temporary  positions  were 
created  in  1966.  making  a  total  of  13  judge- 
ships. The   total   caseload   per   Judgeship   is 
80  as  compared  with  the  national  average  of 
74.  and  the  refined  caseload  per  Judgeship 
is  69  as  compared  with  the  national  average 
of  62.  In  fiscal   1966  visiting  judges  sat  in 
more  than  36  percent  of  the  cases,  and  In 
fiscal  1967  about  25  percent  of  the  output 
was  the   result   of   outside   assistance.   The 
projection  for  1972  for  refined  caseload  per 
Judgeship  In  this  circuit  Is  102  as  compared 
with  the  projected  national   average  of  82. 
The  backlog  in  this  circuit   rose   from  270 
cases  in  fiscal  1960  to  1.024  cases  at  the  be- 
ginning  of    fiscal    1968.   During    this    same 
period  .the  median  disposition  time  has  al- 
most doubled,  rising  from  6.2  months  to  12 
months.  Currently,  a  total  of  83  cases  on  the 
docket  have  been  held  under  submission  for 
more  than  three  months.  Of  this  number. 
28  have  been  under  subnalsslon  between  6 
and  9  months,  and  12  have  been  held  for 
more  than  1  year. 

The  recommendations  of  S.  2349  would 
Increase  the  size  of  this  court  to  15  perma- 
nent judges.  At  the  hearings  on  this  bill, 
the  question  was  considered  whether  this 
relatively  large  number  of  judges  might 
create  more  problems  than  would  be  solved 
by  the  added  Judicial  manpower.  This  court 
In  recent  years  has  had  the  service  of  about 
15  judges,  however,  when  the  contribution 
by  visiting  Judges  la  considered.  The  Hon- 
orable John  R.  Brown,  chief  Judge  of  the 
circuit,  testified  that  he  devotes  a  great 
deal  of  effort  to  rounding  up  visiting  Judges 
to  assist  with  his  docket.  It  Is  becoming 
more  difficult  to  do  this  because  other  dis- 
tricts and  circuits  are  themselves  confronted 
with  rising  caseloads.  Based  on  the  perform- 
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ance  of  this  circuit  during  the  past  few  years 
and  upon  the  testimony  at  the  hearings, 
your  committee  believes  that  It  Is  feasible 
to  establish  15  permanent  positions  for  this 
circuit.  Further,  to  supply  these  permanent 
judgeships  will  decrease  the  necessity  for 
outside  help  and  In  this  respect  reduce  the 
administrative  burdens  on  the  chief  judge. 
3.fiinth  circuit 
This  circuit  of  nine  Judges  has  not  been 
given  additional  Judgeships  since  1954.  Its 
total  caseload  per  Judgeship  Is  88  as  com- 
pared with  the  national  average  of  74.  and 
the  refined  caseload  per  judgeship  is  72  as 
compared  with  the  national  average  of  62. 
The  1972  projection  for  refined  caseload  per 
Judgeship  is  the  same  as  in  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit, 102  as  compared  with  the  projected 
national  average  of  82. 

About  29  percent  of  the  court's  output  In 
fiscal  1967  was  produced  by  visiting  judges. 
The  backlog  has  risen  from  372  cases  In 
fiscal  1961  to  824  cases  at  the  beginning  of 
fiscal  1968,  and  the  median  disposition  time 
Is  slightly  more  than  9  months.  There  are 
17  cases  on  the  docket  that  have  been  under 
submission  for  more  than  3  months,  and  of 
this  number  fotir  have  been  held  for  more 
than  a  vear. 

The  bill.  S.  2349.  would  increase  this  bench 
to  13  permanent  judges.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Fifth  Circuit,  hov.ever.  your  committee  be- 
lieves this  is  a  manageable  number  of  judges. 
Your  committee  further  believes  that  these 
Judgeships  are  necessary  at  this  time  to  pre- 
vent the  circuit  from  developing  the  same 
critical  backlog  that  has  developed  in  the 
severely  overworked  Fifth  Circuit. 
4.  Tenth  circuit 
This  circuit  of  six  Judges  last  received  an 
additional  judge  in  1961.  The  total  caseload 
per  Judgeship  Is  91  as  compared  with  the 
national  average  of  74.  and  the  refined  case- 
load per  Judgeship  is  64  as  compared  with 
the  national  average  of  62.  The  projection 
for  refined  caseload  per  Judgeship  for  1972 
is  80. 

The  backlog  In  this  circuit  rose  from  135 
cases  in  fiscal  1960  to  400  cases  at  the  begin- 
ning of  fiscal  1967.  During  fiscal  1967  the 
court  wa-s  able  to  reduce  Its  backlog  to  354 
cases,  but  this  was  the  result  of  a  special 
drive  that  enlisted  the  assistance  of  visiting 
Judges,  and  more  than  31  percent  of  the 
workload  in  fiscal  1967  was  handled  by  out- 
side help.  In  fiscal  1966.  about  13  percent  of 
the  docket  was  handled  by  visiting  judges. 
The  circuit  has  been  able  to  maintain  rea- 
sonable promptness  in  the  disposition  of 
cases,  and  the  median  time  is  less  than  6 
months,  somewhat  below  the  national  aver- 
age. Only  one  case  on  the  docket  has  been 
pending  for  more  than  3  months. 

Your  committee  believes  that  an  addi- 
tional judge  Is  needed  In  the  Tenth  Circuit 
at  this  time  to  permit  the  circuit  to  hold  Its 
own  in  the  face  of  rising  caseloads.  In  fiscal 
1967  there  were  100  appeals  per  judgeship 
commenced  In  this  circuit  as  compared  with 
the  national  average  of  90. 


COASTWISE  TRADE  OP  THE  VESSEL 
"ORION" 

The  bill  <S.  2152^  to  authorize  the 
vessel  Orion  to  engage  in  the  ooast'wlse 
trade  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2152 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  notwith- 
standing anv  other  provision  of  law.  the  ves- 
sel now  known  as  the  Orion  (ex-Trlnldad) . 
owned  bv  the  Orion  Towing  Company.  Inc., 
of  Bartow.  Florida,  shall  be  entitled  to  en- 
gage in  the  coastwise  uade  upon  compllaJice 
with  the  usual  requirements  and  so  long  as 
such  vessel  is  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term  "citizen  of  the  United  States"  Includes 
any  corporation,  partnership,  or  association 
which  is  a  citizen  within  the  meaning  of 
section  2  of  the  Shipping  Act.  1916  (39  Stat. 
729) ,  as  amended  (46  U£.C.  802) . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  786 1 ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtJBPOSE    AND    EXPLANATION    OF    THE    BILL 

S  2152,  introduced  by  Senator  Holland, 
would  authorize  the  vessel  Orton  to  engage  In 
the  coastwise  trade.  The  Orion  Is  a  tug,  127 
feet  in  length  with  a  beam  of  29  feet,  10 
inches,  and  an  average  towing  speed  of  9 
knots  The  vessel,  which  Is  now  owned  by  the 
Orion  Towing  Co.,  Inc..  of  Bartow.  Fla..  was 
built  in  American  territory  (Panama  Canal) 
by  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  use  of  the 
Government.  Because  of  the  provisions  of 
our  coastwise  trade  laws,  the  vessel  is  now 
ineligible  for  coastwise  privileges  because  It 
was  not  built  within  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  hardship  that  would  other- 
wise be  imposed  and  because  of  the  limited 
size  and  employment  of  the  vessel,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  approval  of  the  bill.  The 
committee  believes  that  this  exception  Is  of 
such  a  limited  and  restricted  nature  that  It 
will  pose  no  threat  to  the  general  goals  of  our 
coastwise  restrictions  or  to  the  American 
shipbuilding  industry. 

COST    OF    LEGISLATlOl* 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  involve  no 
expense  to  the  Government. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bills  (H.R.  6111)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Judicial 
Center;  and  <S.  2247  >  to  amend  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  Increase 
the  Federal  Ship  Mortgage  Insurance 
available  in  the  case  of  certain  oceango- 
ing tugs  and  barges,  were  announced 
in  sequence  as  next  in  order.  _ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  these  two  bills  go  over,  and  that 
the  last  bill  considered  this  morning  be 
Calendar  No.  771. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


BELLS    INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CARLSON: 

S.  2671.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control 
of  noxlotis  plants  on  land  under  the  control 
or  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Carlson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

Bv   Mr.   CASE   i  f or  Mr.  Scott)  : 

S.  2672.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bee  Ling 
Ang;    to    the    Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 

S.  2673.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Parvlz 
Sahandy.  M.D,;    to   the   Committee   on  the 

Judiciary.  

Bv  Mr.  INOUYE: 

8.2674.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lam  Wal 
Man  and  Lok  Chen  Tat:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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RESOHJnON 

BASIC  PRINCIPLES  FOR  GOVERN- 
ING THE  ACnvmES  OP  NATIONS 
IN  OCEAN  SPACE 

Mr.  PELL  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res  186  >  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should  make 
all  necessary  efforts  to  place  before  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
a  resolution  endorsing  basic  principles 
for  governing  the  acUvlties  of  nations 
in  ocean  space,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

iSee  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submited  by  Mr.  Pell,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONTROL  OF  NOXIOUS  PLANTS  ON 

LAND   UNDER   CONTROL   OF   THE 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  made  a  statement  in  connection 
with  noxious  weeds,  and  I  inserted  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  and  a  copy  of 
a  bin.  The  statement  is  found  on  page 
S16558.  ,        ^     ^, 

Today.  I  offer  the  bill  for  introduction 
and  appropriate  reference^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2671)  to  provide  for  the 
control  of  noxious  plants  on  land  under 
the  control  or  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrmient,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Carlson,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


RESOLUTION  CALLING  FOR  LEGAL 
PRINCIPLES  IN  OCEAN  SPACE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  Septem- 
ber 29  I  called  to  the  attention  of  this 
body  the  possibility  of  vast  legal  com- 
plications, indeed  a  threat  of  anarchy 
which  could  break  upon  us  in  the  extra- 
territorial seas  and  seabeds  which  I  have 
defined  as  ocean  space.  This  problem 
faces  us  because  of  the  immense  speedup 
of  our  technological  abilities  in  ocean 
space.  At  that  time,  I  urged  that  action 
be  speeded  toward  establishing  a  legal 
regime  which  would  keep  order  in  ocean 
space.  As  a  first  step  toward  such  a 
regime,  I  introduced  a  six-point  resolu- 
tion. Senate  Resolution  172.  In  the  reso- 
lution, I  emphasized  that  the  extension 
of  the  rule  of  law  to  ocean  space  is  es- 
sential if  mankind  "is  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  efforts  in  the  deep  sea." 

Mr.  President,  in  moving  toward  an 
ultimate  treaty  for  ocean  space,  I  sug- 
gest we  follow  a  similar  procedure  by 
which  the  outer  space  agreement  was 
achieved,  when  on  December  13,  1963, 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
adopted  a  declaration  of  principles  gov- 
erning the  activities  of  nations  in  outer 
space.  Building  on  this  foundation  a  spe- 
cial committee  of  the  United  Nations 
formulated  the  actual  provisions  of  a 
draft  treaty  on  outer  space.  By  Decem- 
ber 1966,  an  agreement  was  reached  on 
the  final  draft  text  of  the  treaty.  On 
December  19  of  that  year  the  General 
Assembly  unanimously  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion commending  the  treaty  and  express- 
ing the  hope  for  the  widest  possible  ad- 
herence to  It. 


Mr.  President,  I  submit  a  new  resolu- 
tion calUng  for  the  U.S.  Representative 
to  the  United  Nations  to  place  before  the 
General  Assembly  an  American  resolu- 
tion which  will  call  for  basic  principles 
to  govern  the  activities  of  nations  in 
ocean  space.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  my  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
speed  up  the  process  between  the  stages 
of  a  General  Assembly  resolution  on  this 
subject  and  formulation  of  a  final  draft 
treaty  on  ocean  space  by  suggesting  my 
own  views  on  specific  provisions  of  such 
a  treaty.  I  plan  to  offer  this  treaty  pro- 
posal very  shortly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  res- 
olution will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  186  >  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, as  follows: 

S.  Res.  186 

Whereas  the  development  of  modern  tech- 
niques for  the  exploration  of  the  deep  sea 
and  the  exploitation  of  its  resources  carries 
with  it  the  threat  of  legal  confrontations  be- 
tween nations  of  the  world  over  the  owner- 
ship and  Jurisdiction  of  the  bed  of  the  deep 
sea  and  the  superjacent  waters,  and  the  re- 
sources therein;  and 

Whereas  the  threat  of  anarchy  now  exists 
in  the  field  of  scientific  exploration  and  com- 
mercial exploitation  of  the  deep  sea  and  its 
resources:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should  make  such  efforts, 
through  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations,  as  may  be  necessary  to  place 
before  the  General  Assembly  for  Its  consid- 
eration at  the  earliest  possible  time  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  endorsing  basic  principles 
for  governing  the  activities  of  nations  in 
ocean  space: 

'•OECI.AR.\TION  OF  LEGAL  PRINCIPLES  GOVERNING 
.ACTIVITIES  OP  STATES  IN  THE  EXPLORATION 
AND    EXPLon-ATION    OF   OCEAN    SPACE 

"Preamble 

"The  General  Assembly. 

"Inspired  by  the  great  prospects  opening 
up  before  mankind  as  a  result  of  man's 
ever-deepening  probe  of  ocean  space — the 
waters  of  the  high  seas,  including  the  super- 
jacent waters  above  the  continental  shelf 
and  outside  the  territorial  sea  of  each  na- 
tion, and  the  seabed  and  subsoil  of  the  sub- 
marine areas  of  the  high  seas  outside  the 
area  of  the  territorial  sea  and  continental 
shelf  of  each  nation, 

"Recognizing  the  common  interest  of  all 
mankind  in  the  progress  of  the  exploration 
of  ocean  space  and  the  exploitation  of  the 
resources  in  ocean  space  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses, 

"Believing  that  the  threat  of  anarchy  ex- 
ists in  the  exploration  and  exploitation  of 
ocean  space  and  its  resources, 

"Desiring  to  contribute  to  broad  inter- 
national cooperation  in  the  scientific  as  well 
as  the  legal  aspects  of  the  exploration  and 
exploitation  of  ocean  space  and  Its  resources 
for  peaceful  purposes. 

"Recalling  the  four  conventions  of  the  law 
of  the  sea  and  an  optional  protocol  of  signa- 
ture concerning  the  compulsory  settlement 
of  disputes,  which  agreements  were  formu- 
lated at  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea.  held  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, from  24  February  to  27  April  1958,  and 
were  adopted  by  the  Conference  at  Geneva 
on  29  April  1958. 

"Recalling  the  Treaty  on  Principles  Gov- 
erning the  Activities  of  States  In  the  Ex- 
ploration and  Use  of  Outer  Space.  Including 
the  Moon  and  Other  Celestial  Bodies,  which 
was  unanimously  endorsed   by  General  As- 


sembly resolution  2222  (XXI)  of  19  Decem- 
ber 1966  and  signed  by  sixty  nations  at 
Washington,  London,  and  Moscow  on  27 
January  1967,  and  considering  that  progress 
toward  international  cooperation  in  the  ex- 
ploration and  exploitation  of  ocean  space 
and  Its  resources  and  the  development  of  the 
rule  of  lav  In  this  area  of  human  endeavor 
Is  of  comj)arable  Importance  to  that  achieved 
In  the  field  of  outer  space. 

"Convinced  that  international  agreement 
on  principles  governing  the  activities  of 
Stat«s  in  the  exploration  and  exploitation  of 
ocean  space  and  Its  resources  would  further 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  mankind  and 
benefit  their  national  States, 

"Believing  that  the  living  and  mineral 
resources  In  suspension  in  the  high  seas, 
and  in  the  seabed  and  subsoil  of  ocean  space. 
are  free  for  the  use  of  all  nations,  subject 
to  International  treaty  obligations  and  the 
conservation  provisions  of  the  conventions 
on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  adopted  at  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Se,i 
at  Geneva  on  29  April  1958, 

"Solemnly  declares  that  In  the  exploration 
of  ocean  space  and  the  exploitation  of  its 
resources  States  should  be  guided  by  the 
following  principles: 

"/ — General  principles  applicable  to 
ocean  space 
"1.  Ocean  space  and  the  resources  In  ocean 
space  shall  be  free  for  exploration  and  ex- 
ploitation by  all  nations  without  discrimina- 
tion of  any  kind,  on  a  basis  of  equality  of 
opportunity,  and  in  accordance  with  inter- 
national law.  and  there  shall  be  free  access 
to  all  areas  of  ocean  space. 

"2.  Ocean  space  Is  not  subject  to  na- 
tional appropriation  by  claim  of  sovereignty, 
by  means  of  use  or  occupation,  or  by  any 
other  means. 

"3.  There  shall  be  freedom  of  scientific  In- 
vestigation in  ocean  space  and  States  shall 
facilitate  and  encourage  International  co- 
operation m  such  Investigation. 

"4.  The  activities  of  States  in  the  explora- 
tion and  exploitation  of  ocean  space  and  Itf 
resources  shall  be  carried  on  in  accordance 
with  International  law,  including  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  principles  set 
forth  In  this  Declaration,  in  the  Interest  of 
maintaining  International  peace  and  security 
and  promoting  international  cooperation 
and  understanding. 

"5.  States  bear  International  responsi- 
bility for  national  activities  In  ocean  space, 
whether  carried  on  by  governmental  agen- 
cies or  non-governmental  entities  or  na- 
tionals of  such  States,  and  for  assuring  that 
national  activities  are  carried  on  in  con- 
formity with  the  principles  set  forth  in  this 
Declaration.  The  activities  of  non-govern- 
mental entitles  and  nationals  of  States  in 
ocean  space  shall  require  authorization  and 
continuing  supervision  by  the  State  con- 
cerned. When  activties  are  carried  on  in  ocean 
space  by  an  International  organization,  re- 
sponsibility for  compliance  with  the  princi- 
ples set  forth  in  this  Declaration  shall  be 
borne  by  the  international  organization 
itself. 

"6,  In  the  exploration  of  ocean  space  and 
the  exploitation  of  its  resources.  States  shall 
be  guided  by  the  principle  of  cooperation 
and  mutual  assistance  and  shall  conduct  all 
their  activities  In  ocean  space  with  due  re- 
gard for  the  corresponding  Interests  of  other 
States. 

"7.  States  shall  render  all  possible  assist- 
ance to  any  person,  sea  vehicle,  or  facility 
found  in  ocean  space  In  danger  of  being  lost 
or  otherwise  in  distress. 

"8.  States  engaged  in  activities  of  explo- 
ration or  exploitation  In  ocean  space  shall 
immediately  inform  other  interested  States 
and  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  of  any  phenomena  they  discover  in 
ocean  space  which  could  constitute  a  danger 
to  the  life  or  health  of  persons  exploring  or 
working  in  ocean  space. 
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"//.  Use  of  high  seas 
"1  AU  States  have  the  right  for  their 
nationals  to  engage  In  fishing,  aquaculture. 
Ind  in-solutlon  mining  In  the  high  seas 
hevond  twelve  miles  from  the  coast  or  other 
ftDoropriate  baseline  from  which  the  breadth 
nf  the  territorial  sea  of  any  State  Is  meas- 
ured under  rules  of  international  law,  par- 
ticulariy  as  provided  In  the  agreement  en- 
titled convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea 
and  the  Contiguous  Zone",  adopted  by  the 
united  Nations  Conference  on  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  at  Geneva  on  29  April  1958. 

"2  This  right  shall  be  subject  to  the  treaty 
obligations  of  each  State  and  to  the  Inter- 
ests and  rights  of  coastal  States  and  shall 
be  conditioned  upon  fulfillment  of  the  con- 
servation measures  required  In  the  agreement 
entitled  'Convention  on  Pishing  and  Con- 
servation of  the  Living  Resources  of  the  High 
^as'  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  Con- 
fVrence  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  at  Geneva  on 
April  29.  1958. 

•■3  Any  disputes  which  may  arise  between 
States  with  respect  to  fishing,  aquaculture, 
m-solution  mining,  and  conservation  activi- 
ties of  States  m  the  high  seas  shall  be  settled 
in  accordance  with  all  the  provisions  of  such 
convention  prescribing  a  compulsory  method 
for  the  settlement  of  such  questions. 
..;;/_  Use  of  seabed  and  subsoil  of  ocean 

space 
•1  In  order  to  promote  and  maintain  In- 
ternational cooperation  In  the  peaceful  and 
orderiy  exploration,  and  exploitation  of  the 
natural  resources,  of  the  seabed  and  subsoil 
of  submarine  areas  of  ocean  space,  States 
shall  engage  In  such  exploration  or  exploita- 
tion only  under  licenses  Issued  by  a  licensing 
authoritv  to  be  designated  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, with  approval  by  the  Security  Council 
in  the  manner  provided  by  paragraph  3  of 
article  27  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

"2.  The  natural  resources  referred  to  in  this 
article  consists  of  the  mineral  and  other  non- 
living resources  of  the  seabed  and  subsoil 
together  with  living  organisms  belonging  to 
sedentary  species,  that  is  to  say,  organisms 
which,  at  the  harvestable  stage,  either  are 
immobile  on  or  under  the  seabed  or  are  un- 
able to  move  except  In  constant  physical  con- 
tact with  the  seabed  or  the  subsoil. 

"3.  The  activities  of  nationals  and  non- 
governmental entitles  of  States  In  the  ex- 
ploration of  submarine  areas  of  ocean  space 
and  the  exploitation  of  the  natural  resources 
of  such  areas  shall  require  authorization  and 
continuing  supervision  by  the  State  con- 
cerned, and  shall  be  conducted  under  licenses 
issued  to  States  making  application  on  behalf 
of  their  nationals  and  nongovernmental  en- 
titles. If  such  activities  are  to  be  carried  on 
by  an  international  organization,  a  license 
may  be  issued  to  such  organization. 

"4.  In  issuing  licenses  and  prescribing  reg- 
ulations, the  licensing  authority  shall  apply 
all  relevant  principles  set  forth  In  this  Dec- 
laration and  shall  apply  the  following 
criteria: 

"(al  The  license  issued  by  the  licensing 
authority  shall  (i)  cover  an  area  of  such  size 
and  dimensions  as  the  licensing  authority 
mav  determine,  (11)  be  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  ten  years,  with  the  option  of 
renewal,  (ill)  require  the  payment  to  the 
licensing  authority  of  such  fee  or  royalty 
as  may  be  specified  in  the  lease,  (Iv)  require 
that  such  lease  will  terminate  within  a  period 
of  not  more  than  five  years  in  the  absence  of 
operations  thereunder,  and  (v)  contain  such 
other  reasonable  requirements  as  the  licens- 
ing authority  may  deem  necessary  to  imple- 
ment the  principles  set  forth  in  this  Declara- 
tion and  to  provide  for  the  conservation  of 
and  prevention  of  the  waste  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  seabed  and  subsoil  of  ocean 
space. 

"(b)  If  two  or  more  States  apply  for  li- 
censes to  engage  In  the  exploration  of  the 
seabed  and  subsoil   of   ocean  space  or  the 


exploitation  of  Us  natural  resources  in  the 
same  area  or  areas  of  ocean  space,  the  licens- 
ing authority  shall,  to  the  greatest  extent 
feasible  and  practicable,  encourage  coopera- 
tive or  joint  working  relations  between  such 
States  and  be  guided  by  the  principle  that 
ocean  space  shall  be  free  for  use  by  all  States, 
without  cUscrimlnation  of  any  kind,  on  a 
basis  of  equality  of  opportunity.  But,  If  it 
proves  Impractical  for  the  license  to  be 
shared,  the  licensing  authority  shall  deter- 
mine which  State  shall  receive  the  license. 
"(c)  A  coastal  State  has  a  special  Interest 
in  the  conservation  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  seabed  and  subsoil  of  ocean  space  ad- 
jacent to  its  territorial  sea  and  continental 
shelf  and  this  Interest  shall  be  taken  Into 
account  by  the  licensing  authority. 

"(d)  A  coastal  State  is  entitled  to  take 
part  on  an  equal  footing  in  any  system  of 
research  and  regulation  for  purposes  of  con- 
servation of  the  natural  resources  of  the  sea- 
bed and  subsoil  of  ocean  space  in  that  area, 
even  though  its  agencies  or  nationals  do  not 
engage  in  exploration  there  or  exploitation 
of  its  natural  resources. 

"(e)  The  exploration  of  the  seabed  and 
subsoil  of  ocean  space  and  the  exploitation 
of  its  natural  resources  must  not  result  In 
any  unjustifiable  interference  with  naviga- 
tion, fishing,  or  the  conservation  of  the  living 
resources  of  the  sea,  nor  result  in  any  Inter- 
ference with  fundamental  oceanographlc  or 
other  scentific  research  carried  out  with  the 
intention  of  open  publication. 

"(f)  A  State  or  International  organization 
holding  a  license  is  obliged  to  undertake, 
in  the  area  covered  by  such  license,  all  ap- 
propriate measures  for  the  protection  of  the 
living  resources  of  the  sea  from  harmful 
agents  and  shall  pursue  its  activities  so 
as  to  avoid  the  harmful  contamination  of 
the  environment  of  such  area. 

"5.  Subject  to  the  following  provisions 
and  any  regulations  prescribed  by  the  li- 
censing authority,  a  State  or  International 
organization  holding  a  license  is  entitled  to 
construct  and  maintain  or  operate  on  the 
seabed  and  subsoil  of  ocean  space  installa- 
tions and  other  devices  necessary  for  its  ex- 
ploration and  the  exploitation  of  its  natural 
resources,  and  to  establish  safety  zones 
around  such  installations  and  devices  and 
to  take  In  those  zones  measures  necessary 
for  their  protection : 

"(a)  The  safety  zones  referred  to  in  this 
paragraph  may  extend  to  a  distance  of  500 
metres  radius  around  the  Installations  and 
other  devices  which  have  been  erected,  meas- 
ured from  each  point  of  their  outer  edge. 
Ships  of  all  nationalities  must  respect  these 
safety  zones. 

"(b)  Such  installations  and  devices  do  not 
possess  the  status  of  islands  and  have  no 
territorial  sea  of  their  own. 

"(c)  Due  notice  must  be  given  of  the 
construction  of  any  such  installations,  and 
permanent  means  for  giving  warning  of 
their  preeence  must  be  maintained.  Any 
installations  which  are  abandoned  or  dis- 
used must  be  entirely  removed. 

"(d^  Neither  the  installations  or  devices, 
nor  the  safety  zones  around  them,  may  be 
established  where  interference  may  be  caused 
to  the  use  of  recognized  sea  lanes  essential 
to  international  commerce  and  navigation. 
"6.  To  the  greatest  extent  feasible  and 
practicable,  the  licensing  authority  shall  dis- 
seminate Immediately  and  effectively  infor- 
mation and  data  received  by  it  from  license 
owners  regarding  their  activities  In  ocean 
space. 

"7.  If  a  license  owner  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  an  activity  or  experiment  planned 
by  It  or  its  nationals  or  non-governmental 
entities  in  the  area  covered  by  its  license 
would  cause  potentially  harmful  interfer- 
ence with  acUvitles  of  other  States  in  the 
peaceful  exploration  and  exploitation  of  such 
area  of  ocean  space,  it  shall  undertake  ap- 
propriate International  consultations  and 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  licensing  au- 
thority before  proceeding  with  any  such  ac- 


tivity or  experiment.  Any  interested  State 
which  has  reason  to  believe  that  an  activity 
or  experiment  planned  by  a  license  owner 
would  cause  potentially  harmful  interfer- 
ence with  activities  In  the  peaceful  explora- 
tion and  exploitation  of  submarine  areas  of 
ocean  space  may  request  consultation  con- 
cerning the  activity  or  experiment  and  sub- 
mit a  request  for  consideration  of  Its  com- 
plaint to  the  licensing  authority,  which  may 
order  that  the  actirtty  or  experiment  shall 
be    suspended,    modified,    or   prohibited. 

"8.  All  stations,  inBtallations,  equipment, 
sea  vehicles,  machines,  and  capsu:es  used  by 
a  licensed  owner  on  the  seabed  or  In  the 
subsoil  of  ocean  space,  whether  manned  or 
unmanned,  shall  be  open  to  representatives 
of  the  licensing  authority  and  to  the  Sea 
Guard  of  the  United  Nations  referred  to  In 
Article  VII  of  this  Declaration. 

"9.  Whenever  a  license  owner  fails  to  com- 
ply with  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  license, 
such  license  may  be  canceled  by  the  licensing 
authority,  upon  thirty  days  notice  to  the 
license  owner,  but  subject  to  the  right  of  re- 
sort to  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
by  such  license  owner. 

"10.  Any  dispute  which  may  arise  under 
this  Article  iDetween  States  shall  first  be 
submitted  for  settlement  by  the  licensing 
authority,  which  shall  determine  its  own 
procedure,  assuring  each  party  a  full  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  and  to  present  Its  case. 

"11.  In  all  cases  of  disputes  under  this  Ar- 
ticle, whether  between  States  or  between  a 
State  or  States  and  the  licensing  authority, 
the  licensing  authority  shall  be  empowered 
to  make  awards. 

'12.  If  the  licensing  authority  shall  not 
have  rendered  Its  decision  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  or  if  any  party  to  a  dis- 
pute under  this  Article  desires  review  of  the 
decision  of  the  licensing  authority,  such 
dispute  shall  be  within  the  compulsory  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice as  contemplated  by  paragraph  1  of 
Article  36  of  the  Statute  of  the  International 
Ckjurt  of  Justice,  and  may  accordingly  be 
brought  before  the  Coiart  by  an  application 
made  by  any  party  to  the  dispute,  including 
the  licensing  authority  In  cases  of  noncom- 
pliance with  its  decisions. 
"jV — Use  of  seabed  and  subsoil  of  ocean  space 
for  peaceful  purposes  only 
"1.  The  seabed  and  subsoil  of  submarine 
areas  of  ocean  space  shall  be  used  for  peace- 
ful purposes  only. 

"2.  All  Statee  shall  refrain  from  the  Im- 
placement  or  installation  on  or  in  the  seabed 
or  subsoil  of  ocean  space  of  any  objects  con- 
taining nuclear  weapons  or  any  kinds  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  or  the  station- 
ing of  such  weapons  on  or  In  the  seabed  or 
subsoil  of  ocean  space  in  any  other  manner. 
"3.  All  States  shall  refrain  from  causing, 
encouraging,  or  in  any  way  participating  in 
the  conduct  of  the  activities  described  in 
paragraph  2  of  this  Article. 

"4.  The  prohibitions  of  this  Article  shall 
not  prevent  the  use  of  military  personnel  or 
equipment  for  scientific  research  or  for  any 
other  peaceful  purpose. 

■'5.  All  stations,  installations,  equipment, 
sea  vehicles,  machines,  and  capsules,  whether 
manned  or  unmanned,  on  the  seabed  or  in 
the  subsoil  of  ocean  space  shall  be  open  to 
representatives  of  other  States  on  a  basis  of 
reciprocity.  Such  representaUves  shall  give 
reasonable  advance  notice  of  a  projected  visit 
In  order  that  appropriate  consultations  may 
be  held  and  that  maximum  precautions  may 
be  taken  to  asstue  safety  and  to  avoid  inter- 
ference with  normal  operations  in  the  facility 
to  be  visited  All  such  facilities  shall  be  open 
at  any  time  to  the  Sea  Guard  of  the  United 
Nations  referred  to  in  Article  \1I  of  this 
Declaration. 


"V — Prohibition   against   disposal    of   radio- 
active waste  material  in  ocean  space 
"1.  The  disposal  in  ocean  space  of  radio- 
active waste  material  shall  be  prohibited. 
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"2.  In  the  event  of  the  conclusion  of  any 
other  International  agreements  concerning 
the  use  of  nuclear  energy.  Including  the  dis- 
posal of  radioactive  waste  material,  to  which 
all  of  the  original  parties  to  the  international 
agreement  Implementing  these  principles  are 
parties,  the  rules  established  under  such 
agreements  shall  apply  In  ocean  space. 
'•VI — Limits  of  Continental  Shelf 

"In  order  to  assure  freedom  of  the  explora- 
tion and  exploitation  of  ocean  space  and  Its 
resources  as  provided  in  these  principles, 
there  is  a  clear  necessity  that  fixed  lim.ts 
must  be  set  for  defining  the  outer  boundaries 
of  the  continental  shelf  of  coastal  States. 
For  the  purpose  of  these  principles,  the  term 
'continental  shelf  Is  used  as  referring  (a)  to 
the  seabed  and  subsoil  of  the  submarine 
areas  adjacent  to  the  coast  but  outside  the 
area  of  the  territorial  sea  to  a  depth  of  600 
metres,  and  (b)  to  the  seabed  and  subsoil  of 
similar  submarine  areas  adjacent  to  the 
coasts  of  Islands. 

"V// — Sea  Guard 

"1.  In  order  to  promote  the  objectives  and 
ensure  the  observance  of  the  principles  set 
forth  in  this  Declaration,  there  shall  be  es- 
tablished as  a  permanent  force  a  Sea  Guard 
of  the  United  Nations  which  may  Uke  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  and 
enforce  International  compliance  with  these 
principles. 

"2.  The  Sea  Guard  shall  be  under  the  con- 
trol and  over-all  super^'lslon  of  the  Security 
Council.  The  general  location,  degree  of 
readiness,  facilities,  and  emplo>Tnent  of  the 
Sea  Guard  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secu- 
rity Council  with  the  assistance  of  the  li- 
censing authority  referred  to  In  Article  in 
of  this  Declaration. 

"3.  All  Members  of  the  United  Nations  shall 
provide  to  the  Security  Council,  on  its  call 
and  in  accordance  with  a  special  agreement 
or  agreements  as  referred  to  in  Article  43  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  NaUons,  forces, 
assistance,  and  facilities  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Sea  Guard. 
"V Ill—National  laws  to  apply  to  crimes  in 

ocean  sj'oce  pending  international  agree- 
ment on  code  of  criminal  laic 

"1.  Unless  otherwise  provided  by  interna- 
tional agreement  or  in  this  Declaration,  per- 
sonnel of  States  and  non-governmental  enti- 
tles of  States  and  of  International  organiza- 
tions engaged  in  activities  In  the  explora- 
tion or  use  of  ocean  space  shall  be  subject 
to  the  criminal  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Nations  In  accordance  with  a  code  of  law 
governing  criminal  activities  in  ocean  space 
to  be  promulgated  by  an  appropriate  com- 
mittee or  other  organ  of  the  United  Nations 
and  ratlfled  by  each  State  in  accordance  with 
Its  constitutional  processes. 

"2.  Jurisdiction  over  any  crimes  committed 
in  violation  of  the  code  of  law  promulgated 
under  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  shall  be 
vested  in  an  appropriate  tribunal  to  be  in- 
stituted by  the  United  Nations  with  approval 
by  the  Security  Council  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  paragraph  3  of  Article  27  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

"3.  Pending  the  adoption  of  a  code  of  law 
and  the  Institution  of  a  tribunal  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  1  and  2  of 
this  Article,  personnel  of  States  and  non- 
governmental entitles  of  States  anc'  interna- 
tional organizations  engaged  in  advitles  of 
exploration  or  exploitation  In  ocoan  space 
shall  be  subject  only  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  State  of  which  they  are  nationals  or 
the  State  which  bears  responsibility  for  their 
activities  In  respect  of  all  acts  or  omissions 
occurring  while  they  are  in  ocean  space,  un- 
less otherwise  provided  for  by  International 
law  or  In  this  Declaration; 

"Recommends  that  a  Committee  of  the 
United  Nations  relating  to  the  law  of  ocean 
space  be  established  to  prepare  a  draft  Inter- 
national agreement  to  implement  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  In  this  Declaration; 

"Requeata  the  Comjnlttee  relating  to  the 


law  of  ocean  space  to  report  to  the  twenty- 
third  session  of  the  General  Assembly  on  the 
progress  of  Its  work." 


SOCIAL     SECURITY     AMENDMENTS 
OP  1967— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.   446 

Mr.  METCALF  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  12080)  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  In- 
crease in  benefits  under  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  sys- 
tem, to  provide  benefits  for  additional 
categories  of  individuals,  to  improve  the 
public  assistance  program  and  programs 
relating  to  the  welfare  and  health  of 
children,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   447 

Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brooke. 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York. 
Mr.  KucHEL,  and  Mr.  Scott)  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  tliem,  jointly,  to  House  bill  12080, 
supi'a,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   448 

Mr.  ALLOTT  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  12080.  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   44  9 

Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DoMiNicK)  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly. 
to  House  bill  12080.  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   4S0 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Carlson)  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  House  bill  12080,  supra, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  he  printed. 


Pell]  on  September  29,  1967,  and  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  111,  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton]  on  September  19,  1967. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day, November  29,  1967,  beginning  at  10 
a.m.,  in  room  4221,  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  Persons  interested  in  testifying 
on  either  of  the  above  resolutions  should 
contact  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Kuhl,  chief  clerk 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale],  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Nelson]  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  2218) 
to  clarify  and  otherwise  amend  the  Meat 
Inspection  Act,  to  provide  for  coopera- 
tion with  appropriate  State  agencies  with 
respect  to  State  meat  inspection  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  316,  8 
2589,  S.  2590,  AND  S.  2592 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Busi- 
ness and  Commerce  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  wish  to 
announce  hearings  on  four  bills  deal- 
ing with  consumer  protection  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  S.  316,  S.  2589,  S. 
2590,  and  S.  2592.  The  hearings  will  be 
held  on  December  5,  18.  and  19,  1967.  All 
hearings  will  commence  at  10  a.m.  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  hear- 
ing room,  6226  New  Senate  OflBce  Build- 
ing. Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify 
or  submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in 
the  record  should  communicate  as  soon 
as  possible  with  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee,  room  6222,  New  Senate 
OfBce  Building. 

The  hearings  at  this  time  will  not 
cover  S.  2591,  which  deals  with  the  right 
to  cancel  retail  sales.  The  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  will,  I  understand, 
hold  hearings  very  early  in  the  next  ses- 
sion on  S.  1599,  W'hich  would  establish  a 
Federal  rule  regarding  cancellation  of 
retail  sales  similar  In  purpose  to  S.  2591. 
I  believe  it  is  best  to  consider  the  re- 
sults of  hearings  on  S.  1599  befoi-e  pro- 
ceeding to  hearings  on  S.  2591.  to  avoid 
unnecessary  duplication  of  coverage. 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  RESOLU- 
TIONS RELATING  TO  JURISDIC- 
TION   OVER    THE    OCEAN    FLOOR 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
committee  has  scheduled  a  public  hearing 
on  two  resolutions  dealing  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  ocean  floor.  The  resolutions 
are  Senate  Resolution  172.  submitted  by 
the   Senator   from  Rhode   Island    [Mr. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  CITES  EDUCA- 
TION GOALS  IN  THE  DECADES  TO 
COME 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
the  President  who  has  done  more  for 
the  advancement  of  education  than  any 
other  President  In  our  history  addressed 
himself  to  the  educational  goals  that 
America  must  meet  In  the  years  ahead. 

Speaking  by  telephone  to  an  educa- 
tional conference.  President  Johnson 
urged  that  the  United  States  should  in- 
crease from  half  to  two-thirds  the  pro- 
portion of  high  school  graduates  who  en- 
ter college.  The  President  said: 

That  is  a  goal  we  can  reach;  not  Just  half 
of  the  high  school  graduates  going  to  col- 
lege; let  us  make  a  step  and  take  on  a  pro- 
gram of  seeing  that  two-thirds  of  them  go  to 
college. 

By  1976,  the  20Gth  anniversary  of  the 
foimding  of  the  Republic,  the  President 
expressed  the  hope  that  we  .shall  be  able 
to  "strike  down  the  last  financial  bar- 
riers to  higher  education."  He  said: 

Let  us  make  It  a  national  policy  that  you 
don't  have  to  be  born  rich  to  acquire  train- 
ing in  this  country,  to  acquire  educational 
resources  to  get  a  college  education. 

The  President  urged  educators  to  help 
answer  the  difiScult  questions  that  re- 
main— 

How  can  the  Government  build  on  existing 
programs? 


How  can  we  find  better  ways  to  develop 
excellence  In  higher  education? 

How  can  we  find  ways  to  help  colleges  and 
universities  with  the  costs  of  higher  educa- 
tion? 

These  are  indeed  the  major  questions 
that  lie  ahead  if  we  are  to  achieve  a  fur- 
ther breakthrough  in  our  commitment  to 
provide  quality  education  for  all  of  the 
American  people  who  want  it. 

Under  the  President's  leadership  we 
have  already  achieved  significant  suc- 
cess. But,  as  the  President  said  yesterday, 
much  more  remains  to  be  accomplished. 
With  the  help  and  support  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people,  those 
goals  can  be  and  will  be  achieved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  President's  remarks  yesterday 
to  the  joint  convention  of  the  Association 
of  State  Colleges  and  Universities  and 
National  Association  of  State  Univer- 
sities and  Land-Grant  Colleges  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rem-«ks  of  THE  President  to  Joint  Con- 
vention OF  THE  Association  of  State  Col- 
leges     AND      UNn.'ERSrrlES      AND      NATIONAL 

Association    op    State    UNrvERsrriES    and 

Land-Grant  Colleges  Delivered  by  Tele- 
phone, November  15,  1967 

Doctor  Cornette,  Doctor  Jensen,  college 
presidents  and  leaders  of  higher  education: 
I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
kind  words  and  the  citation  you  Just  referred 
to.  I  wish  I  could  be  there  with  you  this 
morning,  but  I  do  have  a  busy  day  here.  That 
Is  impossible. 

Eric  Hoffer  said  not  long  ago:  "America  Is 
the  only  new  thing  In  history."  He  touched 
on  a  theme  that  has  been  sounded  by  many 
obBer%'ers,  both  native  and  foreign.  But  what 
really  makes  America  new?  That  Is  what  we 
want  to  find  out.  What  makes  America  new? 
What  makes  America  different? 

The  answers  range  far  afield — and  some- 
times  far  astray:  Skyscrapers  are  something 
different  about  America.  Supermarkets  and 
superhighways;  mass  production  and  mass 
consumption;  the  Melting  Pot;  rock-and- 
roll;  chewing  gum  and  soft  drinks. 

But  a  better  answer,  it  seems  to  me,  lies 
there  with  you  this  morning  In  your  meet- 
ing; and  In  the  purpose  to  which  you  leaders 
of  our  education  are  dedicated. 

In  England.  5  percent  of  the  young  men 
and  women  go  to  college. 

In  Germany,  8  percent.  In  Prance,  16  per- 
cent. 

In  the  Soviet  Union.  24  percent. 

In  America,  43  percent — compared  to  5 
percent  In  England,  8  in  Germany.  16  in 
Prance,  24  In  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the 
different  America,  43  percent  and  It  Is  still 
climbing. 

Seven  percentage  points  It  has  climbed  in 
the  last  four  years  of  which  I  am  very,  very 
proud. 

For  the  first  time  In  history,  for  the  first 
time  anywhere  on  earth,  here  In  this  differ- 
ent America  Is  a  land  where  the  young  per- 
son can  set  his  sights  on  college  with  the 
real  hope  and  expectation  of  getting  there. 

There  Is  a  world  of  social  change  summed 
up  In  this  one  sentence:  More  than  half  of 
the  young  Americans  In  college  today — more 
than  half  of  them — are  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  men  who  never  went  to  college. 

No  slogan  of  democracy,  no  battle  cry  of 
freedom  Is  more  stirring  than  the  American 
parent's  simple  statement  which  all  of  you 
have  heard  so  many  times;  "I  want  my  child 
to  go  to  college." 

The  working  man  wants  his  son  to  be  a 
doctor;  the  salesmakn  wants  bis  daughter  to 
be  a  teacher;  the  teacher  wemta  her  daugh- 


ter to  be  a  reporter;  the  housewife  wants 
her  boy  to  be  President.  She  had  better 
think  twice  about  that  one. 

That  rising  ambition  Is  one  of  the  great 
stories  of  America  today.  In  recent  years  the 
Federal  Government  has  made  many  major 
commitments — I  am  glad  to  say — to  help 
fulfill  those  ambitions  which  I  have  Just 
recounted : 

In  the  last  two  years,  oiu:  Federal  assistance 
to  colleges  and  universities  has  doubled;  from 
$2  billion  to  $4  billion  in  two  years.  The 
Federal  Budget  was  Just  a  little  over  $4 
biillon— the  entire  Federal  Budget — when 
I  came  to  Washington  In  Herbert  Hoover's 
Administration.  But  it  Is  up  from  $2  billion 
to  $4  billion  In  the  last  two  years. 

Federal  programs  to  help  college  students 
have  increased  by  1.000  percent — scholar- 
ships, loans  and  work-study  groups;  from 
$147  million  in  1965 — $147  million  two  years 
ago — to  $1.5  billion  this  year — $1.5  billion 
to  help  college  students. 

Our  commitment,  therefore,  is  reasonably 
clear.  I  said  shortly  after  I  took  the  oath  of 
President  that  oneof  my  first  goals  would  be 
to  see  that  every  boy  and  girl  In  this  cotin- 
try  got  all  the  education  that  he  or  she 
could  take. 

We  want  every  young  man  and  woman 
to  have  all  the  education  he  can  absorb. 

But  that  commitment  goes  with  a  very 
high  price  tag: 

For  today,  more  than  five  million  young 
people  already  are  enrolled  In  colleges  and 
universities. 

In  10  years,  there  are  going  to  be  twice 
that  five  million — or   10  million. 

This  Is  equivalent  to  Increasing  enroll- 
ments by  50  percent  in  every  single  one  of 
our  existing  colleges  and  universities — in- 
creasing them  by  50  percent  in  10  years — 
and  then  establishing  1.000  new  colleges  with 
2.500  students  each. 

Even  as  the  students  crowd  Into  the  col- 
leges and  universities,  the  cost  of  educating 
them  is  growing. 

In  these  days  in  Washington,  that  Is  one 
thing  that  is  giving  us  a  lot  of  trouble:  The 
Increased  costs  of  the  thing  we  are  doing. 

By  1975,  unless  we  can  ease  this  financial 
pinch  some  way,  the  annual  gap  between — 
the  gap  I  am  speaking  of  Is  income  and  ex- 
penses in  higher  education,  wUl  be  as  much 
as  $9  billion. 

Yet,  as  we  weigh  these  costs,  we  will  stlU 
hear  ringing  In  our  ears  all  the  time  the 
demand  of  the  American  parent:  "I  want  my 
child  to  go  to  college." 

Then  I  think,  as  leaders,  you  and  I  must 
ask  ourselves,  "What  kind  of  a  college  do  I 
want  my  child  to  go  to?" 
■  Even  If  we  meet  the  challenge  of  quantity, 
what  about  quality? 

Will  that  child  be  taught  by  an  experienced 
qualified  professor — or  by  an  untrained 
assistant? 

Will  most  of  the  professors  be  Ph.  D's — or 
only  a  minority  that  have  that  training? 

Will  college' offer  a  challenge  to  the  stu- 
dent^-or  will  it  simply  be  a  way  to  pass  the 
time  while  waiting  to  grow  up? 

The  decisions  must  come  first  from  you 
who  are  leaders  of  higher  education.  You 
must  do  the  planning  and  the  deciding. 
That  is  one  reason  why  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  80  much  today. 

College  leaders  must  decide  how  to  use 
resouirces  more  wisely;  And  that  decision 
may— and  I  think  will— upset  some  ol  the 
cherished  old  traditions: 

Therefore  as  one  who  wants  our  era  to 
be  remembered  as  the  education  era,  this 
morning  I  would  urge  you  education  leaders 
to: 

One,  experiment  with  new  ways  to  extend 
the  reach  of  the  teacher  without  short- 
changing the  student. 

If  this  Congress  does  nothing  else  but 
pass  the  Public  Television  Bill  and  if  we 
can  concentrate  In  this  country  and  arotind 
the  world  In   the  Interest  of  educators  In 


educational  television,  there  will  not  only 
be  reform  but  there  will  be  real  reTOluilon 
In  education. 

Again,  I  think  you  ought  to  seek  more 
support  from  private  sources — and  here  I 
would  sav  especially  business  because  btisi- 
ness  bene'fits  go  directly  from  higher  educa- 
tion; the  better  the  education  generally  the 
better  the  profits. 

Second,  we  talk  about  States  rights.  This 
is  a  right  and  an  obligation  as  well.  The 
States  must  make  some  hard — and  coura- 
geous— decisions.  They  don't  like  to  make 
them.  But  they  must  make  them. 

In  the  past  ten  years,  the  Federal  share  of 
total  spending  for  education  has  already 
Jumped  from  16  percent  to  24  percent — not 
quite  doubled,  Jtist  almost.  But  the  share  of 
support  from  SUte  and  local  government 
has  remained  virtually  unchanged  and  hasn't 
Jumped  a  bit. 

So  seme  States  and  communities  are  car- 
rying only  a  part  of  the  burden  that  they 
must  bear  .  .  .  The  courage  to  tax  for  educa- 
tion should  not  be  limited  to  la^^-makers  at 
the  national  level.  It  does  take  courage  to 
t.ax. 

You  look  at  the  polls  on  any  fellow  who 
recommends,  who  has  enough  courage  to 
recommend  that  you  do  increase  taxes  In 
order  to  avoid  Inflation,  and  you  will  see 
what  happens  to  that  fellow  if  he  takes  the 
courage  to  recommend  it. 

A  man  more  interested  in  his  poll  than  he 
Is  in  his  people  Is  not  going  to  recommend 
the  taxes  for  education. 

So  vou  must  pick  your  leaders  with  cour- 
age and  they  must  do  what  is  right  in  the 
knowledge  that  ultimately  the  people  will 
sustain  them. 

Finallv,  higher  education  in  the  next  years 
I  think  will  call  for  decisions  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government:  momentous  decisions — 
decisions  from  the  President  and  from  the 
Congress. 

We  are  already — I  think  In  the  last  four 
years — committed  to  do  our  part  and  a  great 
deal  more  than  anyone  ever  felt  we  would  be 
doing  four  years  ago.  But  what  will  be  the 
size  and  what  will  be  the  shape  of  the  Fed- 
eral commitment  for  the  future? 

We  are  going  to  have  to  find  answers  to 
some  of  these  difficult  questions.  You  are 
going  to  have  to  help  us  provide  the  leader- 
ship to  find  the  answers  and  the  resolutions 
to  those  answers. 

First;  How  can  the  Federal  Government 
best  build  on  the  existing  programs  we  al- 
ready have  to  help  students  pay  their  way; 
to  help  colleges  build  facilities;  to  help  pay 
the  bills  for  research  and  graduate  educa- 
tion? That  is  one  of  the  difficult  questions. 

The  second  one:  How  can  we  find  better 
ways  to  develop  excellence  in  higher  educa- 
tion? Dr.  Gardner,  who  is  in  my  Cabinet,  is 
constantly  talking  about  developing  excel- 
lence. I  am  saying  if  that  is  high  on  your 
agenda  of  difficult  questions  to  be  answered, 
how  can  you — you  leaders  of  higher  educa- 
tion— find"  better  ways  to  develop  excellence 
in  higher  education? 

Third;  and  I  think  really  quite  important; 
How  can  we  find  ways  to  help  colleges  and 
universities  with  the  basic  costs  of  higher 
education? 

The  time  to  begin  looking  at  these  dimcuit 
questions  Is  yesterday.  It  Is  now,  not  tomor- 
row. I  hope  that  before  you  leave  there  today 
you  will  enlist  as  an  active  participant  In 
trying  to  help  us  answer  some  of  these  diffi- 
cult questions. 

Just  down  the  road  in  1976 — It  will  be  200 
years  from  1776— we  will  mark  the  aOOth 
Anniversary  of  our  American  Revolution. 

I  have  Just  gone  through  Historic  Virginia. 
I  don't  know  whether  you  read  about  my  be- 
ing at  Yorktown  or  not.  I  am  sure  you  ob- 
served I  attended  church  Sunday. 

But  as  I  went  through  this  revolutionary 
country  I  was  thinking  about  not  the  300 
years  since  1776,  but  the  next  100  years— the 
third  century. 
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1  am  already  asking  some  of  America's  most 
thoughtful  men  and  women  to  draw  up  a 
blueprint  for  our  third  century— for  the  next 
100  years— and  this  Is  going  to  be  an  Impor- 
tant' mammoth  undertaking.  I  am  going  to 
ask  them  to  give  us  a  list  of  specific  goals  for 
the  years  to  come — and  an  accounting  of 
what  they  will  cost. 

So  let  us  declare  today  three  goals  to  be 
achieved  before  we  even  begin  our  third 
ceniurv  in  1976: 

By  1976.  let  us  raise  from  half — from  50 
percent— to  two-thirds— 86%  percent— the 
proportion  of  high-school  graduates  who  en- 
ter college.  That  Is  a  goal  we  can  reach; 
not  Just  half  of  the  high  school  graduates 
going  to  college,  let  us  make  a  step  and  take 
on  a  program  of  seeing  that  two-thirds  of 
them  get  to  college. 

By  1976.  let  us  strike  down  the  last  finan- 
cial barriers  to  higher  education.  Let  us  make 
It  a  national  policy  that  you  don't  have  to 
be  born  rich  to  acquire  training  In  this  coun- 
try, to  acquire  educational  resources  and  to 
get  a  college  education. 

Let  the  father  of  a  child  who  Is  born  In  a 
poor  cabin  with  a  purple  vine  growing  around 
the  door  have  an  opportunity  to  get  a  col- 
lege education  Just  as  the  son  of  America's 
richest  philanthropist. 

By  1976,  let  us  do  these  things — without 
anv  decline  In  the  quality,  or  as  Dr.  Gardner 
would  say,  'In  the  excellence  of  higher  edu- 
cation." 

And  let  us  say  to  each  other  today  and  to 
the  nation;  we  have  only  begun  to  show 
mankind  how  broad  our  vision  Is — and  how 
far  we  plan  to  go. 

So  let  us  get  answers  to  these  difficult 
questions: 

How  can  the  Government  build  on  existing 
programs? 

How  can  we  find  better  ways  to  develop 
excellence  In  higher  education? 

How  can  we  find  ways  to  help  colleges  and 
universities  with  the  costs  of  higher  edu- 
cation? 

And  between  now  and  1976  let  us  raise 
from  half  to  two-thirds  the  proportion  of 
high  school  graduates  who  enter  college; 

Let  us  strike  down  the  last  financial  bar- 
riers; 

And  let  us  do  these  things  without  any 
decline  in  the  quality  of  higher  education. 

Those  are  goals  worth  embracing  because 
as  a  leader  in  education — and  as  a  leader  In 
government  In  the  early  days  of  my  State — 
one  of  our  great  men  said  that,  "Education 
Is  the  guardian  genius  of  democracy.  It  Is 
the  only  dictator  that  free  men  recognize 
and  It  Is  the  only  ruler  that  free  men  will 
accept." 

So  those  of  you  who  are  the  leaders  In 
the  education  field  have  some  goals  and 
have  some  objectives.  I  want  you  to  work 
with  me  and  I  want  to  work  with  you.  not 
to  get  another  plaque  or  another  award,  but 
to  get  these  goals  that  I  have  Just  outlined 
realized  In  the  time  allotted  to  us. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  be  there  with  you 
today.  I  am  seeing  Ambassador  Bunker,  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland,  and  am  having  a  lunch 
with  Secretary  Rusk  and  others. 

I  do  have  engagements  that  made  that 
Impossible.  But  I  am  happy  that  you  are  In- 
terested and  I  am  grateful  for  your  help. 

Thank  you,  very  much. 


"THE  SILENT  PEOPLE"  NO  LONGER 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  for 
these  many  years  the  Spanish -speaking 
people  of  our  Nation  have  been  silent. 
Although  they  have  cried  out  in  their 
own  way.  they  were  not  heard.  Yet  by 
their  very  silence,  they  spoke  volumes. 

Now,  throughout  our  Nation,  and 
particularly  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  country,  our  Spanish-speaking  citi- 
zens are  moving  forward.  Their  voices 


are  often  heard  after  all  these  years. 
Sometimes  they  are  heard  in  protest 
against  injustice.  Always  they  are  raised 
in  favor  of  self-help  and  progress. 

There  is  a  stirring  among  them  that 
is  unique  in  their  history.  It  comes  like 
a  ground  swell,  and  is  irresistible  in  its 
force,  as  it  reaches  out  to  and  carries 
along  almost  all  our  yoimg  people.  Sud- 
denly they  are  aware  that  what  suited 
the  people  of  yesterday  need  not  suit 
them  today,  and  surely  not  tomorrow. 
It  is  as  if  a  curtain  had  been  brushed 
aside,  and  an  entire  new  world  had  been 
revealed  to  them. 

No  longer  are  they  "the  silent  people." 
No  longer  are  they  content  to  labor 
silently  in  a  million  fields.  The  time  is 
forever  past  when  they  were  content  to 
stand  silent  at  thousands  of  back  doors. 
A  time  will  never  return  when  they  are 
willing  to  wait  silently  at  thousands  of 
store  counters. 

Their  eyes  look  up  or  forward,  rather 
than  down.  Their  hats  remain  on  their 
heads,  instead  of  being  in  their  hands. 
Tiuly,  a  new  age  is  upon  us. 

Throughout  the  area  they  are  partic- 
ipating in  new,  vital  programs  that 
have  brought  so  much  new  awareness  to 
somany  of  them. 

Many  of  these  programs  are  success- 
ful. Some  have  had  limited  success.  But 
most  important  of  all,  they  have  made 
them  aware  of  themselves  as  people,  and 
given  them  a  new  pride  in  an  old  heri- 
tage. It  is  enhancing  their  abiUty  to  con- 
tribute to  this  Nation.  I  take  pardonable 
pride  in  their  awakening.  I  seek  to  give 
impetus  to  their  strivings.  I  wish  to 
hasten  them  on  their  road  to  accomplish- 
ment. 

These  vast  movings  are  all  the  more 
significant  because  our  American  dream 
has  become  even  more  meaningful  to 
them.  Their  faith  is  deep  and  gives  all 
the  more  impetus  to  their  seeking.  But 
it  also  carries  within  it  the  seeds  of  their 
frustration. 

We  must  meet  them  halfway.  We  must 
let  them  know  our  land  keeps  faith  with 
them,  and  will  never  turn  its  back  on 
their  just  requests. 

On  October  27,  in  El  Paso,  a  confer- 
ence was  held  on  Mexican-American 
Affairs.  It  .sought  to  highlight  the  con- 
cern of  this  country  for  the  progress  of 
these  citizens.  It  also  sought  to  show 
what  progress  had  been  made,  and  what 
we  could  honestly  expect  from  the  fu- 
ture. 

At  that  coiiference.  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Honor- 
able Hubert  H.  Htimphrey,  spoke  on 
these  subjects  in  the  most  eloquent, 
compassionate  and  heartfelt  manner.  I 
believe  that  all  here  would  gain  from  his 
remarks.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  perusing 
them,  I  offer  that  speech  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remabks   of  Vice   President  Httbert  Hum- 

PHEET,  Hearing  on  Mexican-American  At- 

TAIBS,  El  Paso.  Tex.,  Octobeb  27,  1967 

Seventeen  months  ago  President  Johnson 

established    a    Cabinet   level   comjnlttee   on 

Mexican-American  affairs. 

When  he  appointed  that  committee,  he 
said:   "I  am  asking  this  committee  to  meet 


with  Mexican-Americans  to  review  their 
problems  and  to  hear  from  them  what  their 
needs  are,  and  how  the  federal  government 
can  best  work  with  state  and  local  govern- 
ment, with  private  Industry,  and  with  the 
Mexican-Americans  themselves  In  solving 
those  problems." 

That  Is  why  we  are  here  today.  That  Is 
why  we  have  to  come  to  El  Paso  where  we 
can  hear  from  the  people  themselves. 

The  President  requested  results,  not  re- 
ports. We  are  here  to  discuss  the  future,  not 
the  past — the  solutions,  not  the  problems, 

Those  problems  are  already  well-known; 

The  average  Mexican-American  earns  less 
than  half  as  much  as  other  citizens  of  the 
Southwest. 

His  unemployment  rate  is  almost  double 
the  average  for  this  area. 

He  suffers  historic  injustices  because  his 
forefathers  were  driven  from  their  Spanish 
and  Mexican  land  grants. 

His  children  usually  attend  segregated  or 
semlsegregated  schools.  They  get.  on  the 
average,  five  years  less  of  schooling  than 
other  Southwestern  children. 

They  are  often  compelled  to  give  up  their 
native"  tongue.  They  cannot  find  their  proud 
ancestors  in  the  history  books,  or  discover 
why  there  are  great  American  cities  called 
Los  Angeles,  Santa  Fe,   Corpus  Christi  and 

ri     PftSO 

Yet  most  of  these  same  people  have  been 
American  citizens  for  generations — many  ol 
them  since  well  before  the  Humphreys  ar- 
rived  from  Scotland.  They  have  played  a 
vital  role  in  building  our  cities,  stretching 
our  highways,  reaping  the  harvest  of  our 
rich  Southwest. 

They  have  won  a  proportionately  higher 
number  of  Medals  of  Honor  In  the  defense 
of  freedom  than  any  other  group  of  American 
soldiers. 

And  they  have  for  too  long  been  denied 
their  fair  share  In  American  prosperity. 

Mexican-Americans  do  not  bear  their 
burden  alone.  The  same  Joblessness,  poor 
housing.  Inadequate  education  and  dis- 
crimination that  add  up  to  poverty  here  in 
the  Southwest  can  be  found  In  equal  meas- 
ure m  urban  ghettos  and  rural  slums  across 
America  today. 

Those  painful  Inequities  might  have  been 
tmavoldable  in  the  past.  But  today,  when 
we  have  the  wealth  and  the  power  to  remedy 
them,  they  are  Indecent,  unnecessary,  un- 
acceptable— unbearable. 

The  final  conquest  oX  poverty  and  blighted 
opportunity  Is  the  great  unfinished  business 
of  America  in  the  last  third  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

I  am  confident  that  this  hearing  is  going 
to  produce  some  solutions — ^for  several  rea- 
sons. 

First,  our  Mexican-Americans  have  clearly 
determined  that  they  will  do  whatever  they 
must  to  help  themselves.  We  are  witnessing 
a  new  awakening  of  la  raza  which,  I  believe, 
will  bring  some  of  the  greatest  social  reforms 
this  nation  has  yet  known. 

We  have  seen  la  marcha  and  la  huelga. 

We  have  seen  great  leaders  emerge.  One  of 
those  is  a  man  of  unselfish  dedication  and 
personal  courage  who  has  aroused  the  con- 
science of  this  nation:  Caesar  Chavez. 

Caesar  Chavez  knows  the  pain  of  poverty. 
He  knows  the  strength  of  religious  faith  and 
the  power  of  non-violent  protest. 

He  Is  one  of  the  great  leaders  In  America's 
struggle  for  a  full  ripening  of  democracy,  and 
I  salute  him. 

Then  there  are  cooperative  efforts  like 
Operation  SER,  which  is  now  developing 
employment  opportunities  and  placing 
Mexlcan-Amerlcanfl  In  Jobs  throughout  the 
Southwest. 

Ser  means  hope  In  Spanish.  In  EnglUh  It 
stands  for  Services,  Employment,  Redevelop- 
ment. 

No  matter  which  tongue  you  use,  the  word 
means  opportunity  for  Americans  who  have 
been  too  long  denied  it. 
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There  Is  also  project  HELP-Home  Educa- 
tion Livelihood  Program-operat  ng  in  57 
'Xl  communities  in  New  Mexico.  HELP 
^rtucts  ore-vocational  education  programs. 
U  Sas  si^rted  a  credit  union  and  health 
iiinics  for  migrant  workers. 
'Sond°y  I  am  confident^nd  I  am  proud- 
h^use  we  already  have  some  excellent 
a^d^oven  federal  programs  for  progress 
designed  to  support  the  kind  of  gra^-roots 
fnltlaUve  that  is  taking  place  here  in  the 
^uthwest.  indeed  I  believe  that  in  the  last 
^^  vears  more  money,  more  energy,  more 
°sTon  and  more  concern  have  been  gueri 
i  this  problem  in  Washington  than  in  all 
the  vears  of  the  preceding  century. 

You  all  knov.'  about  President  Johnsons 
friend  Frank  Mansera,  last  years  Head  Start 
rhild  of  the  Year. 

Frank  entered  a  Head  Start  Program  at 
the  a«  of  six  but  with  the  physical  and 
mental  development  of  a  two-year-old.  A 
beaUb  check  showed  a  serlous-but  easily 
rorrectible— glandular  deficiency. 

Frank  got  his  medicine  and  grew  nearly 
six  nches  in  the  first  year.  He  also  got  some 
help  from  a  sympathetic  teacher.  Now  he 
fs  off  on  a   normal   school    career   and   the 

%llnl\TrL  He  represents  34  thousand 
Mexican-American  kids  who  g°^ari  educa- 
tional and  health  boost  from  Head  Start 
last  summer  alone.  ^^     ^     ^    T„„th 

Then  there  is  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
corns  Ninety  thousand  Spanish-speaking 
joungsters  have  found  Jobs,  training,  and 
recreation  because  of  it. 

Five  thousand  young  Mexican-Americans 
have  learned  productive  skills  which  can 
give  them  a  lifetime  of  rewarding  employ- 
ment in  the  Job  Corps.  ,.^. ,,„„«! 
special  language  programs  and  additional 
teachers  for  Spanish-speaking  students  are 
being  provided  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondarv  Education  Act  of  196o. 

The  Adult  Ba^lc  Education  Program  is 
helDlne  50  thousand  Spanish-speaking  citi- 
zens learn  to  read  and  write  their  language. 
There  is  the  Migrant  Opportunities  pro- 
eram  There  is  the  Advisory  Unit  on  Mexi- 
can-American Education  In  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

And  there  are  more  Mexican-Americans 
than  ever  before  in  infiuentlal  government 
posts  where  their  special  knowledge  and  in- 
sight can  produce  results— many  of  them 
are  the  leaders  of  this  conference. 

Finally  I  am  confident  that  we  are  going 
to  get  solutions  because  this  country  at 
large  .  .  .  not  only  the  poor  people  .  .  .  not 
only  the  minority  groups  ...  not  only  the 
government  .  .  .  but.  I  am  convinced,  the  ma- 
lority  of  Americans  want  solutions. 

They  are  ready  to  extend  a  full  and  equal 
opportunity  to  every  American.  They  are 
ready  to  support  the  federal  programs  to 
make  that  possible— even  if  some  of  their 
elected  representatives  are  not. 

In  Washington  not  many  weeks  ago  the 
Urban  Coalition,  a  group  of  businessmen, 
labor  leaders,  representatives  of  non-profit 
organizations,  and  local  goveriunents  re- 
solved that  "All  representatives  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  the  Urban  Coalition  decisively 
commit  themselves  to  assist  the  deprived 
among  us  to  achieve  full  participation  In 
the  economy  as  self-supporting  citizens." 

Businessmen  have  responded  across  the 
nation  to  the  need  for  Jobs  and  on  the  job 
training. 

Plans  for  Progress,  an  organization  which 
is  surely  represented  here  today,  has  taken 
great  strides  In  providing  equal  employment 
opportunity. 

But  this  commitment  to  progress  goes 
deeper.  Housewives,  workers,  students,  and 
businessmen  In  communities  across  this  na- 
tion are  devoting  their  time  as  VISTA  volun- 
teers, as  Teacher  Corps  volunteers,  as  Foster 
Grandparents,  as  members  of  community 
planning  and  civil  rights  organizations — to 
build  a  better  America. 


The  deprived  citizens  of  America  cannot 
solve  their  problems  alone;  and  the  govern- 
ment cannot  provide  the  solutions  for  them. 
The  solutions  are  going  to  come  from  a 
cooperative  partnership  between  government 
and  private  citizens  from  all  walks  of  life. 
That  partnership  is  now  forming;  It  is 
gaining  momentum. 

This  Administration  Is  ready  to  respond 
pragmatically  to  any  reasonable  proposal  to 
expand  or  alter  Its  present  programs. 

It  is  ready  to  assist  industries  which  wiU 
provide  on-the-job  training  or  establish  fac- 
tories in  deprived  neighborhoods. 

It  is  ready  to  support  Initiative  by  non- 
profit groups  and  by  businesses  which  will 
provide   decent  low-cost  housing. 

It  is  readv  to  do  whatever  Congress  and 
the  voters  wUl  afford  to  guarantee  every 
American  child  a  first-rate  education. 

So  I  urge  you  to  think  big.  The  problems 
are  known.  The  resources  are  avaUable  In 
this  rich  country  to  overcome  them. 

The  determination  that  those  problems 
shall  be  solved  is  strong  In  the  White  House, 
and  I  believe  it  is  strong  in  every  city,  in 
every  town,  in  every  slum  and  overy  ghetto 
of  this  country. 

The  task  before  vou  is  to  put  those  ele- 
ments together  into  a  prescription  for  suc- 
cess. That  is  the  kind  of  solution  this  hear- 
ing must  provide. 
Finally,  let  me  say  a  word  about  goais. 
We  are  talking  about  something  more  com- 
plicated than  poverty  of  the  purse.  And  our 
purpose  is  grander  than  simply  guaranteeing 
ever?  Mexican-American  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  a  decent  American  standard  of  living. 
We  are  talking  about  providing  a  material 
basis  on  which  a  cultural  tradition  that  is 
precious  to  America  can  grow  and  Ao^fh. 
That  is  a   cultural   tradition  from  which 
the   world   mav   expect   another   Murlllo.   el 
Greco   Velasquez,  Rivera.  Cervantes,  Luis  de 
Leon    It  Is  the  cultural  tradition  which  has 
given  us  my  very  dear  friend,  Pablo  Casals, 
and  can  give  us  more. 

It  is  a  tradition  which  Includes  a  deep 
religious  faith,  strong  family  loyalltles. 
warmth  friendliness,  and  respect  for  ever," 
man  regardless  of  color  or  creed.  This  counUy 
admires  and  desparately  needs  that  tradition 

today. 

It  is  a  tradition  which  gives  us  a  vast 
reservoir  of  bi-lingual  Americans  at  a  t"ne 
when,  as  never  before,  we  need  to  talk  to 
the  200  million  other  Spanish-speaking 
-Americans  who  share  this  hemisphere  with 
us  There  are  one  and  a  half  mUllon  Spanish- 
speaking  U.S.  citizens  in  school  today  w-ho 
must  become  the  Hector  Garclas  and  the 
Ravmond  Telles'  of  the  future. 

We  have  the  word  of  a  great  American  who 
began  his  public  career  in  a  CotuUa,  Texas, 
schoolhouse  that  those  youngsters  will  have 
their  opportunity: 

•It  was  there  In  that  school,  at  an  early 
age  that  mv  dream  began  of  an  America— 
my  own  land— where  race,  religion,  language 
and  color  didn't  count  against  you." 

"And  I  made  a  decision  then  which  I  have 
reaffirmed  everv  day  since  I  have  been  In  the 
White  House— that  If  ever  I  had  the  privilege 
of  holding  public  office.  I  would  not  rest; 
"until  every  American,  who  wanted  It.  had 
a  job  to  work  at; 

■until  everv  child,  who  wanted  It,  had  an 
opportunity  "to  get  all  the  education  his 
mind  could  tike; 

"until  everv  familv  had  an  opportunity  to 

get  a  decent  home  in  n  decent  neighborhood; 

"until  every  single  American  Aad  entered 

the  open  door  to  full  participation  in  the 

life  of  America." 

That  is  the  pledge  of  President  Lyndon 
Johnson. 


from  our  former  colleague  in  the  Senate, 
A  Willis  Robertson,  who  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development. 

He  calls  my  attention  to  a  speech  made 
by  George  D.  Woods,  president  of  the 
World  Bank,  in  which  Mr.  Woods  gives 
an  interesting  and  highly  informative  re- 
port of  the  activities  of  the  Bank  and 
its  two  subsidiaries,  IDA  and  IPC. 

I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  aU 
Senators  to  have  the  speech  and  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Robertson  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  be  done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  address  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

International  Bank  ixib  Recon- 
struction AND  Development. 
International  Development 
Association, 

Washington,  D.C.,  November  13, 1967. 
Hon.  John  Spabkman, 
Senate  Office  Buildtng, 

Washington,  B.C.  ,„„hih 

Dear  John  ;  I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  splendid 
speech  made  this  morning  in  New  York  by 
George  D.  Woods,  President  of  the  World 
Bank,  in  which  he  gives  an  interesting  and 
highly  informative  report  on  the  actlviue* 
of   the  Bank  and  Its  two  subsidiaries,  IDA 

and  IPC.  ,  ,,  .. 

I  hope  vou  will   be  willing  to  have  this 
speech  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
especially  m  view  of  the  fact  that  the  foreign 
aidbill  finally  approved  by  the  Congress  wiU 
be   the   smallest   in   recent  years,  and   per- 
haps »7-»800  million  below  the  budget  esti- 
mate. In  those  circumstances.  It  would   be 
helpful  for  both  the  Congress  and  the  public 
to  know  of  the  fine  work  being  done  by  the 
Bank  and  its  subsidiaries  in  the  underdevel- 
oped  countries   which,   unfortunately,   con- 
tain about  one-half  of  the  world's  populaUon. 
I    have    learned    through    my    association 
with  the  Bank  how  very  efficient  It  is  not 
only   In  appraismg   projects  but  in  super- 
vising their  construction  and  their  operation. 
The  most  helpful  work  it  Is  now  doing  is  In 
the  field  of  technical  advice  and  the  encour- 
agement to  undeveloped  countries  to   pro- 
duce a  climate  favorable  to  private  capital. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  Willis  Robertson. 

Enclostire. 


IDA  AND  THE  WORLD  BANK 
Mr    SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  received  an  interesting  letter 


ADDRESS    TO    the    U.N.    ECONOMIC    AND    SOCIAL 

Council 
(Bv  Mr  George  D.  Woods,  President  of  the 
World  Bank,  the  InternaUonal  Finance 
Corp  and  the  International  Development 
Association,  November  13,  1967,  United 
Nations,  N.Y.) 

Mr  President  and  members  of  the  Council, 
this  year  for  the  first  time  I  am  reporting 
to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  less  than 
two  months  after  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
World  Bank  Board  of  Governors  which  was 
held  in  Brazil. 

At  that  meeUng  I  spoke  of  the  environ- 
ment in  which  the  World  Bank  Group  and 
other  institutions  engaged  in  economic  de- 
velopment are  operating.  I  pointed  to  the 
significant  economic  progress  being  made  in 
manv  of  the  developing  countries,  but  I  also 
emphasized  that  real  and  serious  obstacles 
are  causing  that  progress  to  be  slower  than 

we  would  like.  v,  *  t  coih 

Rather  than  to  repeat  today  what  I  eald 
then  I  arranged  for  my  address  to  the  Gov- 
ernors to  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
Council.  Today.  I  propoee  to  talk  chiefly 
about  the  World  Bank  Group:  to  report  on 
some  of  the  highlights  of  the  past  year,  and 
to  discuss  the  major  activities  within  our 
Institution. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  last  June  30. 
the   financing   activities   of   the  Bank,   the 
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International  Development  Association,  and 
the  International  Finance  Corporation  con- 
tinued at  a  mgb  level. 

The  Bank  and  IDA  committed  over  »1.2 
bUUon  lor  economic  development  projects 
m  40  countries— about  $100  mUUon  more 
than  the  year  before.  Disbursements  reached 
an  all-time  high,  exceeding  $1  bllUon. 

For  IPC.  last  year  was  the  most  active  In 
Its  history.  Investments  totaled  almost  $50 
million,  and  were  both  larger  In  amount  and 
directed  to  a  broader  range  of  enterprises 
than  In  the  past. 

So  far  in  this  fiscal  year,  the  pace  has  con- 
tinued. Between  July  and  November  the 
Bank  and  IDA  have  committed  about  $450 
million  and  IFC  has  made  Investments  total- 
ing $27  million. 

Although  infrastructure  projects— par- 
ticularly pov.er  and  transportation — con- 
tinue to  absorb  the  bulk  of  our  financing, 
three  other  priority  areas  In  development- 
agriculture,  industry  and  education— are 
more  and  more  becoming  central  concerns 
within  the  Bank  Group.  I  want  to  speak 
briefly  about  our  financing  In  each  of  these 
areas. 

Agriculture  Is  not  only  a  central  concern 
but  a  long-standing  one  We  have  provided 
In  total  more  than  $1  billion  for  the  agri- 
cultural sector,  and  In  the  last  few  years, 
the  pace  of  our  activity  has  quickened.  At 
the  end  of  1963.  we  were  working  on  26 
agricultural  projects  in  various  stages  of 
preparation.  Today  the  figure  Is  over  80.  So 
far  In  calendar  year  1967  we  have  already 
committed  about  $200  million  for  agricul- 
tural projects— much  more  than  in  any  pre- 
vious comparable  period. 

In  the  Bank's  early  days,  most  of  Its  direct 
assistance  to  agriculture  took  the  form  of 
loans  for  large  Irrigation  and  flood  control 
works.  But  such  projects  are  often  too  costly 
or  too  complex  for  many  of  our  members, 
parUcularly  the  newer  ones. 

Two  years  ago.  I  reported  to  the  Council 
that  we  had  begun  to  "dig  our  fingers  into 
the  soil."  making  a  deUberate  eHort  to  fl- 
nance  more  projects  which  would  have  a 
direct  and  immediate  impact  on  the  farmer 
and  the  land.  The  kind  of  assistance  we 
are  trying  to  provide  demands  imagination 
and  flexibility.  There  are  enormous  differ- 
ences among  otir  members — In  soil  and  cli- 
mate, custom  and  tradition,  and  willing- 
ness and  ability  to  use  new  technologies.  An 
approach  suitable  for  one  member  is  likely 
to  be  inappropriate  for  another.  And  so  we 
have  tried  to  accommodate  our  assistance 
to  the  varied  circimistances  of  our  prospec- 
tive borrowers. 

Let  me  illustrate.  In  Uganda,  as  elsewhere, 
almost  all  tea  has  until  recently  been  grown 
on  large  estates.  There  we  are  helping  to  fi- 
nance a  program  to  expand  tea  production 
in  small  holder  aje&s.  About  5  thousand  5 
hundred  African  subsistence  farmers  will 
be  helped  to  grow  a  cash  export  crop.  They 
will  be  provided  with  technical  assistance  In 
cultivation,  with  collection  and  processing 
facilities,  and  with  credit. 

In  Cameroon,  In  contrast,  we  are  assisting 
the  expansion  of  an  already  large-scale 
plantation  program,  primarily  for  another 
export  crop,  palm  oil.  There  the  work  of 
planting  and  cultivation  will  be  performed 
not  by  Independent  farmers  but  by  em- 
ployees of  the  public  corporation  which  op- 
erates the  plantations. 

In  Tunisia  and  Iran,  we  are  helping  to  Im- 
plement land  reform  programs. 

In  Tunisia,  subsistence  small  holdings  are 
being  merged  with  large  blocs  of  govern- 
ment-owned land  to  form  large-scale  pro- 
duction cooperative  units.  Otir  financing  will 
help  to  expand  cooperative  farming  and  will 
meet  the  foreign  exchange  cost  of  managerial 
and  technical  assistance. 

In  Iran,  on  the  other  hand,  our  assistance 
Is  taking  the  more  customary  form  of  sup- 
port for  the  first  stage  of  a  long-term  project 
to  develop  water  resources  and  agriculture 


within  a  defined  region.  But  although  the 
project  Includes  Irrigation  works,  there  are 
no  massive  dams  or  canal  systems.  More- 
over, a  very  sizable  component  of  our  financ- 
ing win  be  used  to  meet  the  cost  of  agri- 
cultural advisory,  supply  and  marketing 
services,  training'  of  Iranian  personnel  and 
other  technical  assistance. 

We  have  been  devoting  special  attention 
to  providing  farm  credit,  particularly  for 
medium  and  small  farms.  Sometimes  we 
have  helped  to  start  an  agricultural  bank  or 
a  credit  corporation,  sometimes  to  strengthen 
an  existing  one.  Increasingly  we  are  seeking 
to  mobilize  local  capital,  designing  a  project 
so  that  not  only  the  Bank  Group  and  the 
government  but  also  the  ultimate  benefici- 
aries participate  In  the  financing.  And  where 
It  Is  feasible,  we  seek  to  draw  in  private 
banking  systems. 

We  are  continuing  and  Intensifying  our 
assistance  to  governments  in  project  identi- 
fication and  preparation.  In  this  we  are 
greatly  assisted  by  the  coojjerative  relation- 
ship established  with  FAO  In  1964 — a  rela- 
tionship which  has  become  both  closer  and 
broader  in  scope.  As  one  aspect  of  this  co- 
operation, we  have  Jointly  selected  those 
UNDP  studies  being  carried  out  by  FAO 
which  look  most  likely  to  lead  directly  to 
promising  Investment  opportunities.  Over 
40  studies  so  far  fall  into  this  category.  We 
have  arranged  with  FAO  to  follow  these 
studies  closely  with  a  view  to  assuring  that 
they  produce  the  information  which  is  essen- 
tial for  prompt  Investment  decisions. 

Better  seeds,  better  equipment,  improved 
farming  methods,  and  adequate  credit  fa- 
cilities are  all  prerequisites  to  greater  pro- 
duction. But  the  availability  of  fertilizer  to 
the  farmer,  at  an  economic  cost,  makes  pos- 
sible a  particularly  rapid  gain  in  output.  Its 
effective  use.  with  increased  water  supplies, 
offers  the  best  hope  for  the  breakthrough  In 
food  production  which  will  be  necessary  If 
world  requirements  are  to  be  satisfied. 

IFC,  the  institution  within  the  Bank  Group 
which  evaluates  industrial  projects,  has  been 
giving  particular  attention  to  the  possibil- 
ities of  expanding  chemical  fertilizer  pro- 
duction within  the  developing  countries 
themselves.  Last  year,  fertilizer  projects  oc- 
cupied more  of  IFC's  attention,  and  received 
more  of  Its  money,  than  any  other  business. 
Financing  arrangements  were  completed  for 
three  new  plants.  In  Brazil,  Senegal  and 
India,  and  there  are  seven  major  projects  In 
the  pipeline,  all  of  which  will  call  for  Bank 
Group  financing  to  supplement  substantial 
capital  from  other  external  som-ces. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  possible 
results  from  Increasing  fertilizer  capacity, 
let  me  use  India  as  an  Illustration.  Over  the 
last  few  years  the  average  annual  grain  pro- 
duction in  India  has  been  about  80  million 
tons.  To  feed  India's  estimated  population 
ten  years  from  now.  at  nutritionally  ac- 
ceptable levels,  would  require  doubling  this 
production.  Such  a  doubling  from  the  same 
cropping  area  would  In  turn  call  for  Increas- 
ing present  fertilizer  nutrient  consumption 
over  the  decade  by  8  million  tons  of  nitrogen. 
4  million  tons  of  phosphate  and  2  million 
tons  of  potash.  The  capital  Investment  in 
production  facilities  required  to  manufac- 
ture, vrithln  India,  finished  fertilizer  con- 
taining these  amounts  of  nutrients  would  be 
of  the  order  of  $2  to  $3  billion — at  least  half 
In  foreign  exchange — depending  upon  the 
amount  of  semi-processed  materials  used  as 
Inputs.  On  the  benefit  side,  the  resulting 
Increase  In  grain  tonnage  would  have  a  value 
of  approximately  $5  billion  a  year,  while  the 
total  value  of  the  additional  grain  produced 
over  the  ten  years,  allowing  for  the  bulld-up 
period,  would  be  about  $30  billion.  These 
figures  speak  for  themselves. 

In  some  countries,  there  Is  Intense  political 
debate  as  to  whether  fertilizer  plants  should 
be  in  the  public  or  private  domain.  In  my 
view,  such  debate  Is  sterile.  Publicly  owned 
fertilizer  plants  can  certainly  play  an  Im- 
portant role.  Where  we  are  convinced  that 


they  are  soundly  conceived  and  will  be  well 
managed  enterprises,  we  will  lend  to  them— 
as  we  did  last  year  for  a  potash  project  In  the 
Congo  (Brazzaville) .  But  In  view  of  the  mag- 
lUtude  of  the  capital  requirements,  as  well 
as  the  need  for  access  to  modern  technology, 
It  Is  unlikely  that  the  developing  countries 
can  approach  the  production  targets  they 
have  set  for  themselves  unless  they  succeed 
in  attracting  the  major  international  oil, 
chemical  and  fertilizer  companies  to  Join  m 
partnership  with  them  in  creating  the  new 
production  capacity  and  particularly  In  train- 
ing personnel  necessary  for  Its  operation. 
The  stakes  are  too  high  for  the  Issue  to  b« 
decided  on  other  than  strictly  practical  con- 
siderations. 

Fertilizer  production  is  by  no  means  the 
only  industry  to  receive  financing  from  the 
World  Bank  Group.  During  the  past  year,  we 
commltteed  over  $400  million  for  a  broad 
range  of  Industrial  projects  and  for  develop- 
ment finance  companies.  In  addition,  the 
Bank  opened  a  $100  million  line  of  credit  to 
IPC,  the  first  since  charter  amendments  per- 
mitting such  loans.  Already  its  effects  are 
evident.  Last  year,  IFC  raised  the  size  of  Its 
Investments  to  an  average  of  $4.5  million  as 
against  a  $1.4  million  average  in  Us  first 
decade.  Three  of  Its  commitments — m  Bra- 
zil, India  and  the  Philippines — were  for  $10 
million  or  more,  compared  with  a  previous 
high  of  about  $6  million.  As  in  years  past, 
IFC  brought  In  partners  from  the  developed 
countries  for  many  of  Its  projects. 

Our  assistance  to  private  development 
finance  companies  deserves  special  mention. 
Up  to  now,  we  have  committed  about  $650 
million  to  these  companies  which  are  de- 
signed to  finance  both  medium-sized  and 
large  Industries.  But  financial  support  is  only 
part  of  the  story.  We  have  also  helped  to 
expand  and  reorganize  some  finance  com- 
panies, to  start  others,  to  bring  In  foreign 
Investors,  and  to  find  experienced  manage- 
ment. We  work  closely  with  the  newer  com- 
panies in  their  Investment  operations.  As 
they  gain  experience,  our  advisory  role  di- 
minishes. 

Essentially  we  are  Institution  building— 
trying  to  help  create  organizations  that  will 
become  generators  of  economic  progress  in 
their  countries.  Development  finance  com- 
panies provide  medium  and  long-term  loans 
and  equity  capital,  underwrite  securities 
Issues,  promote  new  enterprises,  and  help 
entrepreneurs  In  preparing  Investment  pro- 
posals. They  are  also  channels  for  associat- 
ing foreign  capital  and  technology  with  local 
Investors.  By  helping  to  mobilize  and  direct 
domestic  savings  into  productive  activities, 
they  can  become  an  Important  element  in  a 
country's  capital  market.  As  local  sources  of 
Industrial  financing  on  a  non-political  basis, 
they  can  have  a  long-term  impact,  much 
greater  than  Is  suggested  by  the  amount  of 
the  Bank  Group's  Investment. 

Basic  to  Improved  productivity  In  both 
agriculture  and  Industry  Is  the  education  of 
men  and  women  who  are  qualified  to  run  the 
farms,  man  the  machines,  and  manage  the 
affairs  of  societies  In  transition.  That  Is  why 
I  attach  so  much  Importance  to  our  efforts 
In  lending  for  education. 

Our  Investment  in  education  Is  growing, 
thanks  In  no  small  measure  to  the  coopera- 
tion we  have  received  from  Unesco.  but  it 
is  still  modest  In  relation  to  the  totality  of 
Bank  financing.  It  Is  even  more  modest  In 
relation  to  the  manpower  needs  of  develop- 
ing countries.  It  will  grow,  but  since  It  will 
always  be  only  a  small  part  of  the  total 
expenditure  on  education,  we  are  attempting 
to  apply  our  assistance  where  It  will  have  the 
greatest  multiplier  effect. 

Our  criteria  for  financing  education  have 
not  changed  greatly  since  we  began  In  this 
field  in  1963.  We  are  looking  for  projects  that 
will  make  a  relatively  direct  Impact  on  the 
economic  development  of  a  country.  This 
leads  us  to  concentrate  on  the  middle  levels 
of  education — mainly  projects  for  modernlz- 
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,_-  and  expanding  secondary  education,  for 
iB?hnlcal  training  useful  In  industry,  com- 
merce and  agriculture,  and  for  primary  and 
Epcondary  school  teacher  training. 

one  of  the  problems  we  encounter  most 
often  relates  to  curriculum  structure— to 
what  is  to  be  taught  In  the  schools  we  fi- 
nance In  many  countries  school  systems  have 
been  slow  to  slough  off  their  colonial  herit- 
«ee  Frequently  these  systems  have  but  one 
lim-  preparation  for  university  entrance; 
and' this  does  not  change  even  when  the 
secondary  school  output  has  overtaken  the 
university  Input.  In  such  cases,  we  try  to 
n^uade  the  country  to  adopt  a  diversified 
Ind  modernized  curriculum  which  also  pre- 
^es  students  for  entry  Into  polytechnics, 
^d  provides  terminal  courses  leading  directly 

'^iicaUon— which  Is  normally  one  of  the 
lareest  employers  in  any  country— remains 
one  of  the  few  activities  which  has  not 
undergone  a  technological  revolution;  de- 
sDlte  the  insistent  demands  of  modernlz- 
IM  societies,  schooling  In  most  countries  is 
6^  provided  on  a  handicraft  basis.  This 
lurely  win  not  do.  Today  educational  expend- 
itures in  many  countries  are  Increasing  at 
about  10  per  cent  annually  while  gross  na- 
tional product  grows  at  no  more  than  3  to  4 
per  cent.  Where  this  Is  the  case,  education  Is 
likely  to  reach  the  limits  of  its  allowable 
share  of  domestic  resources  long  before  It 
has  begun  to  meet  legitimate  national  needs 
and  aspirations. 

We  need  greater  productivity  in  educa- 
tional systems— a  better  relationship  between 
input  and  output.  And  this  I  believe  can  be 
had  by  bringing  what  is  taught  and  learned 
into  line  with  what  Is  needed;  and  by  recog- 
nizing the  potentials  of  new  technology— 
particularly  television.  This  will  require 
training  teachers  so  that,  whether  In  the 
studio  or  the  classroom,  they  are  effective 
parts  of  this  new  technology;  It  will  also  re- 
quire better  planning  and  modern  manage- 
ment; and,  not  least,  It  will  require  coura- 
geous political  decisions  which  Insure  that,  at 
any  given  stage  of  development,  a  country 
is  educating  the  right  numbers,  at  the  right 
levels,  and  In  the  appropriate  skills. 

It  IB  impossible  to  overemphasize  the  ne- 
cessity of  more  and  better  planning  and  ex- 
ecution In  the  vast  field  of  education.  Re- 
sults—a generation  hence — In  new  develop- 
ing countries  which  today  give  education  a 
high  priority  as  against  military  or  other 
nonproductive  expenditures,  will  be  striking 
and  important. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  some  of  our  non- 
financial  activities. 

When  the  Bank  was  esteblished.  technical 
assistance  was  not  foreseen  as  one  of  Its 
principal  functions.  But  we  are  now  devot- 
ing a  substantial  amount  of  time,  effort  and 
funds  to  that  activity.  Our  technical  assist- 
ance always  has  an  operational  orientation — 
that  is,  we  undertake  It  only  where  It  may  be 
expected  to  facilitate  new  capital  Investment 
In  high  priority  projects.  This  Includes  the 
strengthening  of  Institutions  upon  which 
member  countries  must  rely  for  preparing 
and  carrying  out  projects.  I  think  we  are 
succeeding  in  these  objectives. 

We  recently  analyzed  all  the  completed 
sector  and  feasibility  studies  organized  by 
the  Bank.  There  have  been  some  37  of  these, 
which  we  have  either  financed  ourselves  or 
carried  out  as  Executing  Agency  for  the 
tJNDP.  We  found  that  these  studies,  for  which 
we  and  the  UNDP  together  had  contributed 
some  $15  million,  have  already  led  to  more 
than  $450  million  of  Investments  by  the  Bank 
Group.  Moreover,  some  of  the  financing  at- 
tributable to  the  sector  studies  Is  only  the 
first  step;  additional  Investments  are  likely 
to  follow.  These  studies  have  also  been  use- 
ful In  pointing  out  that  certain  Investments 
should  not  be  made  because  the  contem- 
plated project  would  be  technically  unsound, 
uneconomic  or  premature. 


Pre-lnvestment     studies     are     extremely 
complex.  In   normal  lending  operations  we 
are  simply  required  to  pass  Judgment  on  the 
merits  of  a  proposal  ahready  prepared.  Pre- 
lnvestment   work,   on    the   other   hand,   re- 
quires the  kind  of  creative  technical  com- 
petence which  can  conceive  and  formulate 
such  proposals.  In  addition.  It  takes  a  vigor- 
ous and  constant  effort  to  assure  that  not 
only  the  investment  but  also  the  Institution- 
building  potentialities  of  these  studies  are 
realized.  As  an  example  of  how  Important 
these  potentialities  can  be.  let  me  cite  the 
transportation  study  we  started  In  BraiJ  two 
vears  ago.  Initially  the  study  involved  the 
entire  raUway  sy;  tern  of  the  country,  three 
of  Its  major  ports.  Its  coastal  shipping,  and 
highway  development  In  four  states.  To  work 
along  vrtth  the  foreign  consultants  selected 
bv    the    Bank,    the    Brazilian    Governmeiit 
firmed  a  counterpart  organization  which  is 
staffed  with  engineers  and  economists  from 
a  variety  of  domestic  transportation  agencies. 
The  first  phase  of  the  study  is  now  completed 
and    phase    two,    which    involves    highway 
studies   in  fourteen   stotes,  was  begun  last 
January.  The  counterpart  group  formed  dur- 
ing phase  one  has  remained  Intact,  is  making 
a  significant  contribution  to  phase  two,  and. 
we  hope.  wUl  continue  to  work  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  Certainly  pre-lnvestment  ac- 
tivities of  this  type  are  far  more  valuable 
when  what  Is  left  behind  Is  not  only  a  study 
but  also  a  local  institution  with  staff  trained 
to  carry  out  similar  activities  In  the  future. 
When  I  spoke  here  last  December.  I  re- 
ported  the    establishment   of    the   Interna- 
Uonal  Centre  for  Settlement  of  Investment 
Disputes.  Last  February,  Its  l^^^^S^i-^l  f  ^.".'l 
ing  was  held  in  Washington.  All  28  of  the 
then  contracting  States  were  represented.  As 
of  today,  55  States  have  signed  the  Conven- 
tion and  37  have  deposited  instruments  of 
ratification.    The    tvlde    Interest    shown    by 
investors,  as  weU  as  by  governments,  testifies 
to  the  potential  effectiveness  of  the  Conven- 
tion and  the  Centre. 

Another  potentlaUy  Important  stimulus  to 
development  finance  is  a  system  of  multi- 
lateral investment  insurance,  to  provide  es- 
sentially the  same  protection  to  private  for- 
eign investors  against  non-commercial  risks 
that  is  presently  offered  under  several  na- 
tional programs.  A  possible  scheme  Is  under 
discussion  bv  the  Bank's  Executive  Directors. 
Stin  a  different  type  of  non-financial  ac- 
tivity which  has  occupied  much  of  our  atten- 
tion over  the  past  few  years  Is  aid  coordina- 
tion. As  I  have  previously  reported  to  the 
Council,  the  Bank  has  organized  aid  coordi- 
nating groups  for  nine  developing  countries, 
in  addition  to  the  India  and  Pakistan  con- 
<;ortla.  Nineteen  capital-exporting  countries 
are  associated  with  one   or  more  of   these 
groups,  and  we  have  also  had  the  benefit  of 
UNDP    participation    in   their    meetings.    It 
has  proved  to  be  a  delicate  and  sometimes 
difficult  business  to  harmonize  the  concerns 
of    the    principal    participants,    but,    never- 
theless,   an    are    benefiting.    Industrialized 
country   members   are,    I   think,    gaining    a 
greater   appreciation   of   the   problems    and 
obstacles  to  change  which  exist  in  particular 
developing   nations.    And    on   the    recipient 
side,   it  seems  to  me   that  there   Is   a   new 
awareness  that  the  quality  of  performance 
wUl  largely  determine — country  by  country — 
not  only  how  effectively  domestic  resources 
are   mobilized   and   Invested,   but   also   the 
level  of  assistance  Ukely  to  be  forthcoming 
from  abroad.  For  the  present,  we  Intend  to 
concentrate    on    Improving    the    quaUty    of 
existing   coordinating   groups.   However,   we 
are  exploring   a   few   possibilities  for  addi- 
tional groups;   one  new  one  is  Ukely  to  be 
created  soon,  and,  over  time,  there  will  prob- 
ablv  be  others. 

Another  activity,  also  related  to  the 
strengthening  of  Institutions,  Is  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Institute,  now  In  Its 
twelfth  year  of  providing  training  for  senior 


officials  of  our  member  governments.  There 
are  more  than  700  graduates  of  the  EDI  who 
are  moving  Into  increasingly  responsible  po- 
sitions all  over  the  world — as  Ministers, 
Vice  Ministers.  Governors  of  Central  Banks, 
Presidents  and  Chairmen  and  Managing  Di- 
rectors of  development  financing  Institu- 
tions and  public  authorities.  At  our  Annual 
Meeting  I  was  pleased  to  note  that  13  fellows 
of  the  EDI  were  present  as  Governors  or  Al- 
ternate Governors  of  the  Bank  or  the  Mone- 
tary Fimd.  Five  fellows  are  now  serving  as 
Alternate  Executive  Directors  of  these  two 
organizations. 

One  other  non-financial  activity  I  want  to 
mention  is  an  important  study  which  we  are 
Just  beginning.  At  the  recent  Annual  Meet- 
ing, the  Boards  of  Governors  requested  the 
Bank  and  the  Monetary  Fund  to  analyze  the 
problem  of  the  stabilization  of  prices  of 
primary  products,  and  the  possible  role  each 
institution  might  play  In  finding  solutions 
for  that  problem.  We  have  completed  the 
organization  of  a  task  force  to  work  coopera- 
tively with  the  Fund.  On  our  side  it  will  be 
headed  by  the  Bank's  Director  of  Special 
Studies,  one  of  our  senior  officers. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  highlights  of 
the  World  Bank  Group  operation.  Over  time 
we  have  built  up  a  staff  of  experienced  pro- 
fessionals whose  knowledge  about  the  prob- 
lems and  potentials  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries is,  I  believe,  unique,  and  whose  services 
enable  the  Bank  Group  to  contribute  with 
dedication  and  with  Increasing  effectiveness 
to  the  economic  grovrth  of  its  members. 

Yet.  what  we  can  accomplish  depends  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  environment  in  which 
we  operate — and,  as  this  Council  knows  full 
well,  the  present  envlroimient.  In  both  de- 
veloped and  developing  countries,  is  In  many 
respects  unfavorable. 

Political  instability  is  a  basic  cause  of 
trouble.  The  last  few  years  have  seen  politi- 
cal and  mlUtary  conflicts.  Internal  and  ex- 
ternal. In  numerous,  widely  separated  parts 
of  the  developing  world.  The  adverse  effects 
are  manifold:  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  poorer  countries  Is  diverted 
from  constructive  approaches  to  the  prob- 
lems of  growth:  private  Investors,  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign,  are  frightened  off;  and 
the  taxpayers  and  legislators  of  the  Indus- 
trialized countries  question  the  wisdom  and 
utility  of  providing  finance  for  development, 
with  consequent  delays  and  reductions  In 
appropriations. 

A  further  tmfavorable  factor  is  the  con- 
tinuing slow  Increase  in  the  export  earnings 
of  the  developing  countries.  Trade  Is  and 
must  regain  the  chief  source  of  foreign  ex- 
change for  economic  development— but  we 
are  yet  to  see  the  kind  of  effective  action,  on 
either  side  of  the  development  equation, 
which  Is  necessary  to  give  a  real  push  to  the 
exports  of  the  developing  nations.  Let  me 
emphasize  that  this  Is  not  Just  a  matter  of 
the  developed  countries  opening  their  mar- 
kets more  Uberally  to  Imports  from  the  less 
developed  ones — important  as  that  is.  It  Is 
also  a  matter  of  the  developing  countries 
adopting  economic  policies  favoring  the  de- 
velopment of  export  industries,  and  then  of 
painstakingly  buOding  up  those  industries 
to  the  point"  where  they  can  assure  buyers 
abroad  of  a  continuoiLS  supply  of  goods  of 
uniformly  high  quality.  The  development  of 
export  markets  Is  no  easy  task,  but  where  it 
has  occurred,  the  results  are  impressive.  They 
Justify,  fully,  the  long  sustained  efforts  which 
are  required. 

Finallv.  of  course,  there  Is  the  basic  prob- 
lem of  the  Inadequacy  of  public  development 
finance  from  abroad.  On  this  subject,  my 
views  are  too  wen  known  to  need  repetition. 
I  do  want  to  urge  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil, however,  to  give  thought  to  the  sug- 
gestion I  advanced  In  Stockholm  two  weeks 
ago — that  to  dispel  the  mistrust,  the  frus- 
tration, the  misunderstandings  which  plague 
the  cause  of  development  assistance  today. 
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the  leading  experts  In  the  world  should  meet 
together,  study  the  consequences  of  20  years 
of  aid  to  development,  assess  the  results. 
IdentUy  the  errors  and  propose  policies  and 
procedures  which  might  be  more  effective  for 
the  future.  As  I  said  in  Stockholm,  the  World 
Bank  Is  ready  to  help  governments  to  or- 
ganize and  finance  such  an  effort;  to  make 
available  Its  store  of  Information;  and.  if 
requested,  to  second  staff  to  the  group.  Such 
a  "grand  assize"  would,  I  am  convinced,  fur- 
nish us  with  a  much  firmer  foundation  than 
we  now  have  for  moving  ahead  In  the  1970s. 
I  believe  copies  of  the  Stockholm  address 
have  been  distributed  to  you. 

Meanwhile  for  the  Bank  Group  the  Im- 
mediate problem  of  obtaining  adequate  funds 
for  our  operations  continues — and  It  Is  In- 
creasingly serious. 

On  the  World  Bank  side,  our  bond  issues 
enjoy  a  good  reception  from  investors.  How- 
ever, we  can  offer  bonds  only  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  governments  In  whose  markets 
they  are  to  be  sold.  In  our  last  fiscal  year  we 
encountered  difficulty  In  gaining  access  to 
those  markets.  Of  the  J282  million  of  new 
money  raised  through  the  saie  of  long-term 
bonds,  only  $32  million  was  raised  outside  the 
United  States.  However,  the  clouds  may  be 
beginning  to  part.  Last  month  we  had  a  suc- 
cessful first  public  offering  of  bonds  In 
Sweden  amounting  to  the  equivalent  of  $14.5 
million.  During  the  coming  winter  and 
spring,  I  have  reason  to  expect  that  we  will 
be  offering  bond  Issues  In  several  European 
captal  markets.  In  the  United  States  market, 
we  had  a  $150  million  Isaue  In  August,  and  If 
our  efforts  In  Europe  are  successful  I  would 
hope  to  obtain  permission  to  sell  another 
large  Issue  In  the  United  States  before  the 
end  of  our  present  fiscal  year. 

As  to  IDA,  we  still  await  the  collecUve  de- 
cision of  the  oontrlbuUng  nations  regarding 
the  replenishment  of  IDA'S  resources.  The 
negotiations  are  disappointingly  slow,  but 
a  series  of  meetings  with  officials  of  the 
donor  countries  Is  now  under  way  which  I 
trust  win  be  fnUtful.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
helpful  resolutions  of  support  for  IDA  that 
have  been  forthcoming  from  ECOSOC,  from 
UNCTAD's  Trade  and  Development  Board, 
and  most  recentiy  from  the  Second  Commit- 
tee of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  delay  In  the  replenishment  of  IDA  Is 
beginning  to  be  felt  In  a  lack  of  finance  for 
many  worthwhile  projects.  IDA  has  a  full 
pipeline  of  promising  proposals  from  poor 
countries  In  the  usual  balance  of  payments 
difficulties.  These  countries  have  been  learn- 
ing to  mobilize  their  resources  effectively  and 
can  Invest  substantial  amounts  of  external 
capital  U  available  on  appropriately  conces- 
sionary terms.  It  Is  for  these  countries  that 
the  size  and  speed  of  IDA's  replenishment  are 
matters  of  urgency. 

I  trust  that  an  agreement  to  replenish 
IDA— and  at  a  much  higher  level  than  In  the 
past— will  soon  be  reached.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  the  measure  of  support  given  to  IDA 
will  be  a  test  of  the  dedication  of  nations  to 
the  cause  of  development.  Provision  of  sig- 
nificant new  resources  for  the  IDA  operation 
wUl  be  evidence  of  a  determination  that 
momentum  shall  be  maintained  and  oppor- 
tunities for  sound  development  shall  not  be 
lost  for  want  of  appropriate  finance. 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  DODD  ON 
THE  NEED  FOR  FIREARMS  LEGIS- 
LATION 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd] 
today  Issued  a  comprehensive  statement 
on  the  need  for  firearms  legislation.  If  it 
were  possible.  Senator  Dodd  would  have 
deUvered  this  address  In  person  in  the 
Senate.  Unfortunately,  as  the  Senate  is 
aware,  his  recent  illness  does  not  permit 
him  to  be  present  today.  As  a  courtesy  to 


the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  Issued  From  the  Oftices  of  Sen- 
ator Thomas  J.  Dodd  on  Pieearms  Used  in 
the  Detroit  Riot  of  July  1967.  November 
17.  1967 

One  subject  that  has  received  unprece- 
dented attention  In  the  Senate  during  the 
last  six  years  Is  the  wide-open  sale  and  mis- 
use of  firearms  of  all  descriptions  to  virtually 
anyone  who  has  a  few  dollars  to  spend. 

For  my  own  part.  I  have  called  on  Congress 
on  a  score  of  occasions  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  interstate  traffic  In  firearms  which  has 
grown  from  a  national  scandal  Into  a  na- 
tional debacle.  It  Is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
severe  problems  of  our  time,  and  It  Is  worsen- 
ing daily. 

Congress  can  no  longer  deny  an  effective 
Interstate  gun  control  law  to  our  decent  law 
abiding  citizens  who  each  year  In  increasing 
numbers  are  preyed  upon  by  criminals  and 
the  mentally  unstable,  not  to  mention  the 
additional  thousands  cut  down  In  "accidents" 
because  weapons  are  In  the  hands  of  the  un- 
skilled, untrained  or  frivolous. 

The  situation  has  now  gone  beyond  even 
that  Indefensible  limit.  On  a  dozen  different 
occasions  this  year  during  riots  and  other 
civil  disturbances  in  our  cities  we  have  heard 
subversives  and  extremists  appeal  to  their 
followers  to  "arm"  themselves,  to  join  rifle 
clubs,  to  stockpile  ammunition  and  explo- 
sives. 

And  the  extremists  and  subversives  did 
buy  guns  and  ammunition  and  explosives 
and  used  them  In  riots  across  the  land.  In 
most  cases  It  was  no  more  effort  for  them 
to  arm  themselves  than  It  was  to  buy  a 
tennis  racket  or  a  baseball  glove. 
Nor  was  It  any  more  expensive. 
The  result  was  that  hundreds  of  Innocent 
persons  were  shot  In  the  riots,  dozens  of 
others  died  in  accidents  and  fires,  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  were  lost  in 
property  damage  as  a  direct  result  of  fire- 
fighters and  police  being  held  off  by  hidden 
snipers  who,  once  their  crimes,  were  com- 
mitted, simply  abandoned  their  cheap  rifles 
and  pistols  and  disappeared  to  return 
another  day  with  yet  another  firearm. 

What  more  Incentive,  what  last  scintilla 
of  evidence  does  Congress  need  to  do  what  It 
should  have  done  a  long  time  ago. 

Congress  must  Ignore  the  pleas  of  a  power- 
ful lobby  whose  enormous  success  In  prevent- 
ing the  passage  of  stronger  Federal  firearms 
laws  has  resulted  In  so  much  tragedy  and 
listen  to  the  pleas  of  the  decent  citizens  of 
America  who  want  safety  and  security  for 
their  families. 

The  Senate  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcom- 
mittee has  recently  completed  10  days  of 
hearings  on  proposals  to  control  the  runaway 
Interstate  shipment  and  sale  of  firearms  ad- 
vanced by  members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

When  we  went  Into  these  hearings,  many 
members  of  the  committee,  including  my- 
self, felt  that  there  was  nothing  new  that 
we  could  learn  from  the  witnesses. 

We  had  already  heard  from  scores  of 
persons  In  past  years  on  this  subject.  This 
notion  was  soon  shattered  by  some  of  the 
most  devastating  holocausts  to  strike  some  of 
the  great  cities  of  this  Nation  in  modern 
times.  Our  hearings  began  on  July  10,  1967 
and  on  July  12th.  the  City  of  Newark  erupted 
Into  violent  warfare.  And  from  this  explosion 
there  appeared,  a.<^  if  uncorked  by  some  mis- 
chievous genie,  a  product  of  20th  Century 
America,  the  civilian  sniper. 

This  was  only  a  small  hint  of  what  was  to 

come  later.  In  the  City  of  Detroit,  which  was 

to    further    perfect    the    practice    of    self- 

Immolatlon. 

I  would  like  to  go  back  for  a  moment  to 


July  18.  1967  at  3;30  pjn.  In  Room  5110  of 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building  to  a  witness 
named  William  Cahalan  who  Ip  the  Prosecut- 
ing Attorney  of  Wayne  County.  Michigan. 

Wayne  County  Includes  the  City  of 
Detroit. 

The  first  paragraph  of  his  statement  was 
tragically  prophetic  and  I  would  like  to  re- 
peat it  today. 

Mr.  Cahalan  told  the  committee:  "Effec- 
tive law  enforcement  in  Michigan,  particu- 
larly Ui  the  County  of  Wayne,  has  been  seri- 
ously hampered  by  the  unlawful  possession 
and  Illegal  use  of  firearms  brought  Into  the 
State  of  Michigan  by  residents  who  are  able 
to  purchase  these  firearms  with  scarcely  any 
restrictions  In  the  State  of  Ohio,  principally 
In  the  City  of  Toledo  and  Its  environs  which 
Is  only  a  one-hour  drive  on  the  Expressway 
from  Detroit." 

Exactly  5  days  after  this  statement  at 
3:30  a.m.  In  the  City  that  Mr.  Cahalan  is 
sworn  to  protect,  his  words  took  on  a  new 
meaning.  A  simple  police  arrest  ignited  6 
davs  of  killing,  burning  and  looting  that 
left  huge  chunks  of  the  city  looking  like  tbe 
worst  of  the  World  War  II  battle  grounds. 
And,  m  Detroit,  the  demon  that  was  re- 
leased In  Newark  grew  to  maturity  and  we 
reached  what  the  Police  Chiefs  of  America 
described  to  the  committee  as  "the  age  of 
the  Sniper." 

I  do  not  exaggerate  the  awesome  nature 
of  the  civilian  sniper.  There  Is  a  great  fear 
today  In  Detroit  because  of  the  unbelievable 
power  that  such  a  sniper  can  exert  over  a 
city  of  3.5  million  people.  Law  enforcement 
officers  are  concerned  over  the  fact  that  a 
few  dozen  strategically  placed  snipers  can 
immobilize  an  entire  city  and  reduce  the 
population  to  helplessness. 

Routine   life   comes   to   a   standstill. 
Streets  are  empty. 

Services  necessary  for  health  and  welfare 
come  to  a  grinding  halt. 

There  are  now  teams  of  professional 
groups  representing  diverse  Interests  study- 
ing the  aftermath  of  the  riot  to  determine 
who  the  snipers  were,  why  they  did  what 
they  did  and  perhaps  what  we  can  do  about 
them. 

And,  this  is  what  I  address  myself  to 
today.  It  will  take  a  long  time  to  change  the 
warped  personalities  of  human  beings  who 
hide  on  a  roof  top  with  a  gun  and  the  desire 
to  destroy  fellow  human  beings. 

There  Is  not  much  we  can  do  In  a  hurry 
to  change  these  people.  However,  there  Is 
something  we  can  do  now.  and  that  is  to 
make  it  harder  for  these  killers  to  obtain 
the  weapons  with  which  they  carry  out  their 
bizarre  tendencies. 

I  would  like  once  again  to  refer  to  Mr. 
Cahalan's  statement  where  he  made  an  ob- 
servation on  rifles  and  shotguns  and  their 
misuse  in  his  county.  In  speaking  of  the  ex- 
emption of  these  weapons  from  Michigan 
State  law,  he  said:  "Since  this  latter  group 
of  firearms  are  more  widely  used  for  sporting 
purposes,  and  since  their  size  makes  them 
less  practical  for  a  crime  than  a  handgun, 
the  exemption  seems  appropriate.  Additional 
legislation  might  be  required  In  the  State 
of  Michigan  if  pistols  become  scarce  and 
rifles  and  shotguns  begin  to  be  used  more 
frequently  In  the  commission  of  crime." 

We  intend  to  meet  with  Mr.  Cahalan  soon 
to  discuss  his  current  thoughts  Inasmuch  as 
five  days  after  his  statement,  rifles  and  shot- 
guns were  widely  used,  not  for  sporting  pur- 
poses, but  for  the  partial  destruction  of  a 
great  city  from  the  roof  tops  and  apartment 
buildings  in  the  heart  of  that  giant  metropo- 
lis. 

I  wonder  what  the  attitude  is  of  the  gun 
lobby  that  for  years  created  a  situation  that 
allowed  an  admittedly  tragic  riot  to  be 
turned  into  a  blinding  holocaust. 

I  am  sure  that  these  self-appointed  guard- 
ians of  the  2nd  Amendment  will  do  as  they 
have  done  in  the  past.  They  wlU  resort  to 
unfounded  claims  that  the  weapons  of  the 
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cnioers  were  stolen,  and,  that  any  more  con- 
sols over  deadly   weapons  would  serve  no 

"li^Lder^w^find  out  what  the  facts  were, 
«e  sent  staff  members  of  the  Delinquency 
Subcommittee  to  Detroit  for  3  weeks  begln- 
nmg  in  the  middle  of  tiie  riot,  to  collect, 
dft  and  aualvze  as  much  Information  as  pos- 
t^bie  about  the  guns  used  in  this  disaster. 

I  want  to  say  here  that  the  first  person 
ta  offer  his  full  cooperation  and  that  of  Ms 
!taff  was  Mr.  William  Cahalan,  the  fine  gen- 
fwnan  who  gave  the  Congress  a  clue  as  to 
whTt  mSt  happen  on  July  the  IStl.  His 
neople  worked  closely  with  ours,  as  did  the 
^ood  officers  of  the  Detroit  Police  Depart- 
ment and  Its  Scientific  Bureau  which  inves- 
^gated  all  of  the  handguns  seized  from  the 

^  There  was,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion in  the  davs  during  and  immediately 
following  the  riot.  The  Detroit  police  force 
of  4  500  men  processed  7,231  arrestees  (In- 
cluding 703  juveniles)  of  whom  3,297  were 
charged  with  felonies. 

There  were  167  police  officers  injured  and 
one  shot  to  death.  Eleven  were  actually  shot 
bv  snipers  and  16  others  were  injured  as 
a"  result  of  snipers  firing  at  police  vehicles. 
In  addition,  the  police  department  had  to 
concern  Itself  with  many  of  the  657  persons 
who  were  injured. 

Five  hundred  and  fifty-two  fires  put  an  ad- 
diuonal  burden  on  police  who  were  called 
upon  to  protect  firemen  who.  because  of  the 
sniping,  had  what  was  described  as  the  "most 
hazardous  job  of  all." 

Despite  this  overwhelming  task,  officials  oi 
the  police  and  district  attorney's  office  co- 
operated to  the  fullest  extent  and  supplied 
the  Committee  with  the  case  histories  of 
450  persons  arrested  during  the  riot  who  had 
violated  various  firearms  laws  of  the  City 
of  Detroit  or  the  Governors  curfew. 

We  have  analyzed  these  cases  and  the  facts 
speak  for  themselves. 
Certain  conclusions  are  Inescapable. 
Let  me  first  focus  on  the  267  handguns 
many  of  which  were  taken  from  known 
kUlers.  robbers,  thieves  and  looters.  And,  I 
do  not  make  this  statement  lightly,  for  the 
names  of  these  persons  were  checked  with 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  of  De- 
troit and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion and  this  is  exactly  what  over  half  of  the 
arrested  rioters  and  looters  were.  Persons 
who.  even  in  the  absence  of  any  rational  gun 
controls,  should  never  have  had  these  weap- 
ons in  their  possession. 

The  laws  of  the  State  of  Michigan  require 
a  permit  to  purchase  a  handgun  and  that 
they  be  registered,  yet.  two  hundred  and 
seven  of  the  guns  found  In  the  possession 
of  these  people  were  not  registered.  Of  the 
slxtv  gurs  that  were  registered.  38  were 
taken  from  Individuals  who  had  the  weapon 
in  their  possession  without  the  knowledge 
or  consent  of  the  owners.  A  review  of  the 
arrest  records  reveals  that  dozens  of  these 
people,  as  Prosecutor  Cahalan  testified,  pur- 
chased these  guns  In  Toledo,  sometimes 
months  or  only  days  prior  to  the  riot.  They 
were,  in  the  "main,  the  "Saturday  Night 
Specials."  the  cheap,  foreign-made  or  mili- 
tary surplus  handguns  that  are  wreaking 
such  havoc  on  law  enforcement  officers  in 
this  country. 

The  names  of  these  weapons  crop  up  with 
dulling  repetition. 

The  owner  of  one  of  the  147  foreign  made 
handguns  seized  from  rioters  stated:  "I 
bought  the  gun  In  Toledo,  Ohio,  6  months 
ago." 

The  familiar  Walther  P-38  was  taken  from 
a  young  lady  who  said  she  purchased  it  5  days 
before  her  arrest  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  did 
not  register  It. 

Toledo,  of  course,  Is  just  the  major  symp- 
tom In  the  Detroit  area  of  the  farce  that  is 
made  of  the  Michigan  law  because  that  state 
cannot  prevent  Its  residents  from  buying 
weapons  in  ajiother  state. 


For  example,  the  handgun  most  despised 
by  aU  of  our  big  city  police  departments,  and 
another  gun  well  known  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee, the  22  calibre  "Rosco,"  was  taken  from 
an  arrested  person  who  had  purchased  the 
pistol  in  Chicago  months  before  the  riot. 
In  conclusion,  the  great  majority  of  the 
handguns  seized  from  rioters  were  purchased 
out-of-state,  were  not  registered  and  were 
many  times  in  the  possession  of  known  crim- 
inals with  lengthv  arrest  records.  Eighteen  of 
these  pistols  and  revolvers  were  taken  from 
persons  under  21  years  of  age,  persons  who 
would  have  been  denied  these  weapons  under 
the  legislation  pending  in  Congress  for  the 
past  4  years. 

If  1  took  the  time  to  read  some  of  the  prior 
arrest  records  of  these  rioters  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  they  would  find  It 
hard  to  believe  that  we  have  allowed  the  sit- 
uation to  deteriorate  to  the  absurd  level 
where  known  felons  with  records  of  assault 
with  intent  to  kill,  violations  of  weapons 
laws,  armed  robberv  and  homicide,  repeatedly 
avail  themselves  of  the  criminal's  favorite 
tool,  the  handgun. 

There  were  actually  cases  where  rioters  ar- 
rested with  guns  had  been  recently  paroled 
to  Detroit.  Some  were  not  to  be  released  from 
parole  until  as  late  as  1969.  Some  had  been 
convicted  of  murder  or  manslaughter. 

Aside  from  the  riot,  the  Impact  of  hand- 
guns on  the  crime  picture  In  the  City  of 
Detroit  is  demonstrated  by  the  statistics  pro- 
vided to  me  on  those  weapons  handled  by  the 
Crime  Laboratory  of  the  Detroit  Police  De- 
partment. 

In  1963  thev  processed  4,297  handguns. 
In    1966   there   were   10,083   such  weapons 
analyzed. 

And  for  the  first  9  months  of  1967  Includ- 
ing the  riot  which  added  267  to  the  total, 
there  have  already  been  11.019  handguns 
processed  by  the  police  laboratory  In  the  City 
of  Detroit. 

And.  we  must  remember  that  for  every  gun 
they  see,  there  are  untold  numbers  they  have 
no  knowledge  of. 

In  view  of  the  recent  boom  in  gun  sales 
which  the  Detroit  Police  Department  de- 
scribed to  the  Subcommittee,  we  can  expect 
this  appalling  situation  to  continue  at  an 
even  greater  pace  In  the  months  and  years 
to  come. 

And  what  of  the  rifles  and  shotguns  and 
the  "sportsmen"  who  used  them?  Wltnesess 
during  otir  recent  hearings  in  outraged  anger 
castigated  the  Subcommittee,  the  Congress 
and  the  President  for  implying  that  these 
weapons  would  never  be  used  by  anyone 
other  than  a  deer  hunter  or  a  trap  shooter. 
Let  them  try  to  convince  the  National 
Guard,  the  Paratroopers,  the  Detroit  Police 
and  the  Michigan  State  Police  of  this. 

Let  them  try  to  convince  the  terrified  citi- 
zens of  Detroit  who  spent  nights  sleeping 
under  their  beds  because  hidden  assassins 
were  wildly  firing  into  the  darkened  neigh- 
borhoods of  the  riot  zone. 

As  Mr.  Quln  Tamm  who  represents  the 
police  of  America  told  the  Subcommittee  on 
August  1,  1967,  the  long  gun  has  taken  Its 
place  In  20th  Century  crime  with  a  demoUsh- 
ing  force. 

Police  ofBcers  In  the  precincts  In  the 
heart  of  the  riot  zone  told  Subcommittee 
staff  members  that,  for  the  first  time  In 
memory,  seizures  of  long  arms  surpassed 
those  of  handguns. 

During  the  official  riot  period,  there  were 
280  rifles  and  shotguns  confiscated  from 
snipers  and  a  verlety  of  criminals,  hoodltimfl 
and  scatter  brains. 

There  were  2,533  firearms  stolen  during  the 
riots  and  I  am  sure  the  gun  runners  wlU 
claim  that  the  rioters  used  stolen  guns  and 
that  we  really  don't  need  to  concern  our- 
selves with  weapons  controls. 
They  said  this  after  the  Watts  riot  in  1966. 
They  said  it  after  the  New  Jersey  riot  In 
June. 


But  the  facts  in  Watts,  and  in  New  Jersey, 
and  in  Detroit  prove  that  the  gun  lobby  is 
wrong. 

For  example,  of  the  267  confiscated  hand- 
guns only  9  were  repwrted  as  stolen.  ArrMt 
records  Indicate  that  the  bulk  of  the  stolen 
firearms  were  taken  along  with  other  items 
as  part  of  the  general  looting,  and  not  with 
the  express  purpose  of  using  them  In  the 
rioting.  Many  of  the  persons  arrested  with 
stolen  rifles  or  shotguns  among  their  loot 
had  not  stolen  ammunition  for  them. 

I  would  like  the  gun  runners  to  read  the 
arrest  records  and  see  the  statements  I  have 
seen  such  as  the  gentleman  who  got  his  rifle 
and  loaded  It  because,  as  he  put  It  he 
"wanted  to  go  sniping  and  kill  a  police  of- 
ficer." A  character  like  this  might  have  ended 
up  with  a  "Sniper  Charge"  against  him  but 
these,  dangerous  as  they  were,  were  the  easy 
cases,  the  drunks  and  the  lunatics.  The  po- 
lice and  National  Guard  told  the  Subcom- 
mittee staff  that  the  bulk  of  the  snipers 
were  never  avprehended. 

Of  the  100  snipers  estimated  by  enforce- 
ment people  m  the  field,  only  26  persons 
were  actually  arrested  and  charged  with  the 
offense  of  sniping.  Yet.  there  were  32  persons 
shot  by  snipers:  5  of  them  fatally,  including 
4  Innocent  citizens  and  one  fireman.  16  po- 
licemen and  1  fireman  were  Injured  as  a  re- 
sult of  accidents  caused  by  sniper  fire. 

36  additional  Innocents  were  shot  by  "un- 
known persons,"  6  fatally.  Many  of  these 
were  also  sniper  shootings. 

Most  of  the  snipers  knew  what  they  were 
doing.  They  obviously  had  escape  routes 
previously  planned  or  they  would  simply 
meld  back  into  the  apartment  community 
from  whence  they  came.  But  many  times 
they  left  one  thing  behind,  their  weapon. 

And  that  weapon  was,  in  most  cases,  a 
rifie. 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  27th,  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  staff  were  in  one  poUce 
precinct  whose  officers  along  with  units  of 
the  Michigan  National  Guard,  had  been 
pinned  down  for  2i'2  hours  by  a  sniper  from 
the  top  of  a  neighborhood  apartment.  When 
the  troopers  finally  stormed  the  roof  top  all 
they  found  was  a  cheap  mlUtary  surplus 
rifle  with  Its  barrel  still  hot. 

This  is  a  new  breed  of  "hunters"  in  the 
great  state  of  Michigan. 

We  do  not  have  as  much  Information  on 
the  long  guns  as  we  do  on  handguns  because 
firearms  traffickers  have  succeeded  magnifi- 
cently In  depriving  Michigan  authorities,  and 
the  authorities  In  other  sUtes.  of  the  basic 
minimum  laws  necessary  for  a  civilized 
society  to  determine  who  bought  what  deadly 
weapons,  when  and  at  what  place. 

The  direct  result  of  their  blind  zeal  In 
protecting  wide-open  firearms  sales  Is  that 
known  criminals,  addicts  and  mental  pa- 
tients along  with  extremists  fomenting  civil 
unrest  can  arm  themselves  virtually  at  will 
with  a  weapon  of  their  choice  from  an  un- 
limited arsenal. 

Scores  of  gun  owners  themselves,  when  ar- 
rested, freely  admitted  that  the  weapons  were 
theirs  and  that  they  had  owned  them  for 
some  time. 

Even  stronger  evidence  that  these  people 
have  possessed  guns  for  years  Is,  again,  the 
fact  that  their  arrest  records  show  repeated 
violations  of  Michigan's  firearms  laws. 

Hundreds  of  arrests  for  carrying  unregis- 
tered handguns,  armed  robberies,  carrying 
concealed  weapons  and  a  whole  host  of 
weapons  offenses  Is  pretty  convincing  evi- 
dence to  me.  These  rioters  were  not  simply 
poverty  stricken,  normally  law  abiding  citi- 
zens turned  Into  gun  experts  overnight  who 
broke  into  stores  and  not  only  armed  them- 
selves but  had  the  expertise  to  select  the 
right  kind  of  ammunition  for  a  particular 
weapon,  load  It  and  shoot  It. 

Yet.  thle  latter  proposition  is  one  the 
gun  runners  would  have  us  believe. 

I  submit  it  Is  a  proposition  that  Is  difficult 
for  reasonable  men  to  accept. 
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We  have  additional  evidence  on  the  own- 
ership of  guns  used  In  rtots  given  us  by 
police  authorities  In  other  cities.  The  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Subcommittee  sent  ques- 
tionnaires to  every  Police  Department  In 
cities  where  riots  occurred  during  the  last 
2  years. 

Comments  ot  some  of  the  Chiefs  of  Police 
add  further  proof  to  my  charge  that  weapons 
used  by  snipers  and  rioters  are  not  looted 
weapons. 

Colonel  Howard  A.  Franklin,  the  Chief  of 
Police  of  Providence.  Rhode  Island,  wrote  the 
Subcommittee  and  stated; 

■I  can  state  that  all  firearms  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  snipers  prior  to  the  dis- 
turbance. This  Is  certain  because  there  were 
no  stores  looted  of  flrearms  of  any  type." 

Mr.  Anthony  A.  Bosch,  the  Chief  of  Police 
of  Toledo  told  the  Subcommittee; 

"The  majority  of  the  weapons  were  ac- 
quired by  the  individuals  before  the  disturb- 
ance occurred.  There  were  no  weapons  stolen 
during  the  disturbance." 

Of  significance  in  the  Toledo  riots  which 
ran  parallel  In  time  to  the  Detroit  riots,  Po- 
lice Chief  Bosch  told  the  committee: 

"One  of  the  persons  arrested  on  a  weapons 
charge  admitted  he  came  to  Toledo,  Ohio, 
from  Detroit,  Michigan  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  guns  he  intended  to  sell  in 
Detroit." 

One  wonders  what  explanation  the  myopic 
gun  runners  will  conjure  up  to  explain  such 
testimony  and  evidence  that  has  accumu- 
lated &a  a  result  of  exhaustive  checks  by  the 
nation's  police  departments. 

Prom  the  hundreds  of  police  records  that 
the  SubcommJttee  staff  analyzed  concern- 
ing flrearms  crimes  during  the  Detroit  riots, 
we  Isolated  241  cases  where  the  gun  owners 
flatly  admitted  owning  the  gun  or  where  cir- 
cimistances  surrounding  their  arrests  with 
these  weapons  left  no  doubt  that  these  were 
not  looted  firearms. 

52%  of  these  gun  toters  had  prior  criminal 
records  and  this  Is  only  based  on  a  prelimi- 
nary investigation,  60  of  this  241  were  known 
felons,  many  of  whom  had  records  dating 
back  to  the  1930's  and  40's  and  who  had  mur- 
der in  their  past  and  murder  on  their  minds. 

73  of  this  241  had  lengthy  misdemeanor 
convictions  of  a  variety  of  crimes  not  in- 
cluding traffic  offenses.  The  fact  that  large 
numbers  of  these  offenses  Involved  firearms 
crimes  is  strong  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
these  weapons  were  taken  from  habitual 
"gun  toters  " 

The  facts  In  these  Incidents  are  incon- 
trovertible. There  is  no  need  to  belabor  them. 

C-ongress  mtist  move  in  this  matter.  It  is 
possible  to  shut  off  the  free  and  easy  access 
to  flrearms  now  enjoyed  by  the  criminal,  the 
habitual  drunk,  the  addict,  and  the  men- 
tally deranged. 

If  Congress  enacts  effective  controls  over 
the  Interstate  sale  of  flrearms  then  at  least 
one  source  of  guns  will  be  removed  from 
the  criminal.  He  will  no  longer  conveniently 
drop  a  few  dollars  In  an  envelope  to  a  mall 
order  house  and  anonymously  receive  a  first 
class  "maiMtopper"  as  one  dealer  described 
his  surplus  EoiUtary  pistol  or  a  "long  shot 
stmiiner"  sniper's  rifle. 

"Strong  gun  laws  won't  deter  the  crimi- 
nal," lobbylBta  say,  because  "he  will  steal  a 
gun"  At  present,  the  criminal,  bent  on  gran- 
diose criminal  schemes,  has  no  need  to  In- 
convenience himself  with  the  "petty"  theft 
of  a  gun.  Further,  I  feel  It  Is  reprehensible 
to  use  such  an  argument  to  obfuscate  and  to 
confuse  the  Issue. 

It  Is  clear  enough  to  me.  I  say  pass  the  law 
and  enforce  It. 

Inconvenience  the  criminal  a  bit 

We  have  heard  extremists  call  for  armed 
revolt  In  our  cities.  Congress  should  not 
continue  to  convenience  the  extremists  with 
a  law  that  makes  the  purchase  of  flrearms 
by  a  sniper  no  more  complicated  than  the 
purchase  of  a  bus  ticket  to  the  scene  of  a 
riot. 


Organizations  of  sportsmen,  business  and 
Industry  and  their  hired  lobbyists,  all  of 
whom  have  a  financial  or  emotional  interest 
In  firearms  laws,  know  better  than  anyone 
else  that  strong  and  effective  flrearms  legisla- 
tion can  be  enacted  without  Interfering  with 
either  the  rights  or  the  pursuits  of  legitimate 
sportsmen  and  decent  citizens. 

To  date,  when  these  organizations  have  ap- 
peared before  our  Subcommittee  opposing 
strong  flrearms  legislation  their  position  all 
too  often  was  left  to  stand  on  pumped-up 
platitudes  or  distortions  of  the  word  "free- 
dom." 

And  the  result,  however  well-meaning  their 
intentions,  was  that  selfish  interests  were 
served  while  violence  with  guns  was 
encouraged. 

It  Is  time  that  we  all  pulled  together  and 
gave  more  thought  to  public  safety,  to  the 
policeman  and  the  flreman  in  the  street 
whose  Job  is  already  dangerous  enough. 

It  is  time  we  gave  more  thought  to  the  150 
million  Americans  who  In  repeated  National 
polls  see  effective  flrearms  laws  as  no  threat 
to  their  Constitutional  rights. 

Congress  must  lend  an  ear  to  the  decent 
people  of  this  country. 

They  plead  lor  the  safety  of  their  families. 

They  want  safe  streets. 

They  are  concerned  about  their  homes 
and  their  communities. 

And  they  do  not  want  to  see  them  turned 
Into  a  t>attlefleld.  so  that  they,  themselves 
must  use  shotguiis  or  rifles  in  self  defense. 

These  people  have  not  appointed  the  gun 
lobby  as  their  spokesmen.  When  they  go  to 
the  polls  they  speak  for  themselves. 

These  decent  people  are  legion,  and  they 
should  not  be  ignored  by  Congress, 


TASK      FORCE      ON      TRAVEL— THE 
ISSUE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  tiis  Eco- 
nomic Report  sent  to  the  Congress  in 
January  1967,  the  President  announced 
his  Intention  to  appoint  a  special  indus- 
tr>'-Govemment  task  force  to  make  spe- 
cific recommendations  on  how  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  best  stimulate  for- 
eign travel  to  the  United  States. 

Yesterday,  the  President  finally  ap- 
pointed his  Task  Force  on  Travel — I  am 
very  pleased  to  note  the  distinguished 
business  leaders  including  outstanding 
New  Yorkers  who  have  accepted  this  ap- 
pointment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  list  indicating  the  members  of  the 
travel  task  force  from  industry  and  from 
the  Government  be  inserted  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks. 

For  many  years  both  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  and  of  the  Senate  I  have  had 
a  deep  interest  in  the  travel  problems  of 
this  country  end  was  one  of  those  who 
helped  found  the  U.S.  Travel  Service.  For 
the  past  several  years  I  have  strongly 
urged  effective  Government  mea,sures  to 
help  remedy  the  steadily  expanding 
travel  deficit  and  fought  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  increase  the 
agency's  appropriations.  Even  with  the 
great  financial  handicaps  under  which  it 
has  been  forced  to  operate  since  its  in- 
ception, the  U.S.  Travel  Service  has  done 
an  excellent  job  in  promoting  foreign 
tourism  and  in  contributing  to  the  earn- 
ings of  this  country  from  foreign  travel 
in  the  United  States. 

On  July  20,  1965,  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress  I  Introduced  a 
bill  with  the  cosponsorship  of  Senators 
Hartke.  Long  of  Missouri,  McGee,  Scott, 
Cannon.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Brew- 
ster. Pearson,  Bible,  and  Clark,  which 


would  have  greatly  expanded  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service  to 
promote  foreign  travel  to  the  United 
States  and  for  developing  a  coherent  na- 
tional travel  policy,  to  coordinate  present 
travel  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  to  strengthen  its  role  as  a  co- 
ordinator of  the  Government's  liaison 
with  State  and  private  tourist  organi- 
zations. For  this  purpose,  the  bill  would 
increase  the  Travel  Service's  budget  to 
$15  million  annually  and  it  would  au- 
thorize a  national  inventory  of  domestic 
travel  resources  to  lay  the  groundwork 
for  a  long-term  national  travel  program. 
In  effect,  the  President's  task  force  on 
travel  could  very  well  do  an  initial  job 
in  this  area  provided  it  is  adequately  fi- 
nanced. My  bill  would  have  provided  up 
to  $2 '2  million  for  such  a  special  study 
and  I  hope  that  the  work  to  be  done  by 
the  President's  task  force  will  have  at 
least  this  much  financing. 

There  Is  a  tremendous  job  ahead  to 
be  performed  by  this  task  force.  It  is 
obvious  to  anyone  familiar  with  this 
problem  that  the  efforts  by  government 
and  by  business  today  in  the  travel  area 
have  been  Inadequate  both  in  absolute 
terms  and  relative  to  the  job  being  done 
in  other  important  developed  nations. 
There  must  be  tremedous  improvement 
made  In  the  facilities  provided  for  our 
foreign  visitors,  in  attracting  these  for- 
eign visitors  to  this  country,  and  in 
handling  these  foreign  visitors  once  they 
arrive.  There  is  a  much  better  job  that 
must  be  done  to  coordinate  the  millions 
of  dollars  that  are  being  spent  by  various 
agencies  at  different  levels  of  govern- 
ment relating  to  travel  so  that  duplica- 
tion may  be  avoided. 

There  is  need  to  establish  within  the 
Federal  Government  a  preeminent  voice 
in  the  area  of  travel.  And  most  impor- 
tantly, a  much  better  job  must  be  done 
to  increase  congressional  and  public 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  travel 
to  our  economy  and  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  as  a  means  of  communication 
between  our  people  and  other  peoples. 
Congress  today,  especially  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  has  refused 
to  provide  the  one  agency  in  the  Govern- 
ment that  has  done  an  effective  job  in 
the  area  of  travel  with  adequate  funds. 
I  consider  this  aspect  of  the  travel  task 
force's  study  and  recommendations  as 
one  of  the  most  important  ones. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
White  House  announcement,  my  bill, 
S.  2305,  along  with  recent  statements  I 
made  on  this  subject,  may  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I 
strongly  urge  members  of  the  task  force 
to  pay  very  close  attention  to  this  bill 
which  is  a  result  of  extensive  consulta- 
tions \vith  wide  segments  of  the  travel 
industry  and  which  I  believe  contains 
much  that  must  be  done  to  put  the 
United  States  on  the  road  to  being  a 
first-class  travel  nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  by  the  Presidknt,  November  16, 
1967 

President  Johnson  today  announced  the 
appointment  of  an  Industry-Government 
Special  Travel  Task  Force  to  make  specific 
recommendations  as  to  how  the  federal  gov- 
ernment can  best  increase  foreign  travel  to 
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the  United  States  and  thereby  Improve  our 
balance  of  payments.  A  reduction  of  the 
travel  deficit,  which  arises  when  Americans 
soend  more  in  travel  abroad  than  foreigners 
spend  in  travel  here,  will  make  an  important 
contribution  to  our  balance  of  payments. 

Robert  M.  McKlnney  of  New  Mexico  will 
serve  as  working  chairman  of  the  Task  Force. 
Former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Switzerland  Mc- 
Klnney had  served  on  an  earlier  Balance  of 
Payments  Task  Force  which  recommended 
ways  0^  promoting  foreign  Investment  in  the 
United  States.  The  Travel  Task  Force  mem- 
bership includes  distinguished  leaders  In  the 
fields  of  travel,  transportation,  public  rela- 
tions, entertainment,  publishmg,  hotel  keep- 
ing, education  and  public  service. 

•The  President  in  his  Economic  Message  In 
January  1967  announced  his  intention  to  ap- 
point this  Task  Force  to  advise  as  to  ways  of 
dealins  with  the  problem  of  our  balance  of 
payments  travel  deficit.  The  travel  deficit  has 
continued  to  increase  in  recent  years  and  it 
amounted  to  $1.6  billion  in  1966.  In  his  Eco- 
nomic Message  the  President  noted  that  the 
meet  satisfactory  way  to  arrest  this  Increas- 
ing gap  was  not  to  limit  American  travel 
abroad  but  rather  to  stimulate  and  encour- 
age foreign  travel  to  the  United  SUtes. 

The  Special  Travel  Task  Force  will  supple- 
ment the  already  existing  Cabinet  Task 
Force  on  Travel  of  which  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Is  the  Chairman. 

President  Johnson  has  asked  that  the  Spe- 
cial Travel  Task  Force  do  more  than  pre- 
pare a  program  that  will  meet  our  balance  of 
payment  objectives.  The  President  has  asked 
that  the  Special  Travel  Task  Force  build 
into  its  program  ways  and  means  that  will 
insure  that  more  and  more  foreign  visitors 
truly  learn  to  know  our  country  and  our 
people.  It  Is  the  view  of  the  President  that 
increased  opportunities  for  contacts  between 
Americans  and  visitors  to  the  United  States 
will  inevitably  and  beneficially  broaden  the 
areas  of  mutual  understanding  between  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

The  President  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
members  of  the  Task  Force  would  bear  In 
mind  his  remarks  made  on  August  11,  1965, 
when  he  said : 

"All  Americans  are  really  heirs  of  travelers 
who  originally  came  here  from  far  across 
the  seas  to  cast  their  lot  In  this  great  coun- 
try of  ours.  What  we  want  now  Is  for  that 
tradition  to  be  honored.  We  want  Americans 
to  travel.  We  want  our  friends  from  other 
lands  to  travel.  Now  we  aren't  trying  to  dis- 
courage travel  any  place — we  never  have. 
There  have  been  some  misconceptions  In 
that  regard.  But  we  are  trying  to  encourage 
more  travel  to  see  more  of  the  wonders  and 
beauties  of  this  vast  and  marvelous  land  of 
ours. 

"And  we  feel  In  doing  that  we  will  not 
only  build  a  better  country  and  a  better 
people,  but  we  will  also  make  great  con- 
tributions to  our  own  Indtistry  and  to  our 
own  system." 

The  President  has  asked  the  Special  Travel 
Task  Force  to  report  to  him  no  later  than  the 
early  part  of  next  summer. 

A  list  of  the  Industry  and  Government 
members  of  the  Special  Travel  Task  Force 
follows : 

MEMBER,    business    AFTTLIATION,   AND 

address 

Robert  M.  McKlnney,  Chairman,  The  New 
Mexican,  Inc.,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

William  Bernbach,  President,  Doyle.  Dane. 
Bembach,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Daniel  J.  Boorstln,  Professor  of  History, 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago.  Illinois. 

John  A.  Burns,  Governor  of  Hawaii, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Edward  E.  Carlson,  President.  Western  In- 
ternational Hotels,  Inc..  Seattle.  Washington. 

Howard  L.  Clark.  President  &  Chief  Exec. 
Ofcr.,  American  Express  Co.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Arthur  Prommer,  President,  Arthur  From- 
mer.  Inc..  New  York,  N.Y. 


Frank  Hlldebrand,  Director.  Texas  Tourist 
Development  Agency.  Austin.  Texas. 

Frank  N.  Ikard,  President,  American  Petro- 
leum Institute,  New  York,  N.Y. 

John  H.  Johnson.  Editor  and  Publisher, 
Johnson  Publishing  Co..  Chicago,  lUlnols. 

Willis  G.  Lipscomb  (retired).  Vice  Pres., 
TrafBc  &  Sales.  Pan-American  World  Airways, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Winston  V.  Morrow,  Jr.,  Pres.,  Dir.  &  Ch. 
Exec.  Ofcr.,  Avis  Rent  A  Car  System.  Inc., 
Garden  City.  N.Y. 

William  D.  Patterson,  Vice  President  and 
Secretary.  Saturday  Review,  Inc..  New  York. 
N.Y. 

Gerald  Shapiro.  Vice  Pres.  and  General 
Mgr.,  Hertz  Rent  A  Car  Division,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

Lew  R.  Wasserman,  President,  Music  Corp. 
of  Amer.,  Universal  City.  Calif. 

Anthony  M.  Solomon.  Asst.  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs,  Dept.  of  State. 

Winthrop  Knowlton.  Assistant  Secretary  for 
International  Affairs,  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

Harry  M.  Shooshan,  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Programs,  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

Donald  G.  Agger,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
International  Affairs,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

Charles  S.  Murphy,  Chairman,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board. 

Andrew  F.  Brimmer,  Member  of  Board  of 
Governors,  Federal  Reserve  System. 

John  W.  Black,  Director,  United  States 
Travel  Ser^-lce,  Department  of  Commerce. 

S.  2305 
A  bill  to  amend  the  International  Travel  Act 
of  1961  In  order  to  promote  travel  in  the 
United  States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
International  Travel  Act  of  1961  (23  U.S.C. 
2121-2126)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  and  second 
sections  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"That  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
strengthen  the  domestic  and  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  and  promote 
friendly  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  United  States  by  encouraging  foreign 
residents  to  visit  the  United  States  and  by 
facilitating  International  travel  generally, 
and  by  otherwise  encouraging  and  facilitating 
travel'  within  the  United  States  (including 
Its  possessions  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act). 
"Sec.  2  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  (here- 
after In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  'Secre- 
tary') shall — 

"(1)  formulate  for  the  United  States  a 
comprehensive  policy  with  respect  to  do- 
mestic travel; 

"(2»  develop,  plan,  and  carry  out  a  com- 
prehensive program  designed  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  travel  to  and  within  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  study,  cul- 
ture, recreation,  business,  and  other  activi- 
ties and  as  a  means  of  promoting  friendly  un- 
derstanding and  good  will  among  peoples  of 
foreign  countries  and  the  United  States; 

"(3)  encourage  the  development  of  tourist 
faculties,  low-cost  unit  tours,  and  other  ar- 
rangements within  the  United  States  for 
meeting  the  requirements  of  all  travelers: 

"(4)  foster  and  encourage  the  widest  pos- 
sible distribution  of  the  benefits  of  travel  at 
the  cheapest  rates  between  foreign  countries 
and  the  United  States  and  within  the  United 
States  consistent  with  sound  economic  prin- 
ciples; 

"(5)     encourage    the    simplification,    re- 
duction, or  elimination  of  barriers  to  travel, 
and  facilitation  of  travel  to  and  within  the 
United  States  generally; 
"(6)   collect,  publish,  and  provide  for  the 


exchange  of  statistics  and  technical  informa- 
tion, including  schedules  of  meetings,  fairs, 
and  other  attractions,  relating  to  travel  and 
tourism:  and 

"(7)  establish  an  office  to  be  known  as  the 
Office  of  Travel  Program  Coordination,  which 
shall  assist  the  Secretary  In  carrying  out 
his  responslbUltles  under  this  Act  for  the 
purpose  of  (A)  achieving  maximum  co- 
ordination of  the  programs  of  the  various 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  promote  the  purpKJsee 
of  this  Act,  (B)  consulting  with  appropriate 
officers  and  agencies  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  with  private  organizations 
and  agencies,  with  respect  to  programs  un- 
dertaken pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  (C) 
achieving  the  effective  cooperation  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  governmental  agencies, 
and  of  private  organizations  and  agencies, 
concerned  with  such  programs.": 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
the  end  of  section  3(b)  the  following:  "and 
shall  not  otherwise  compete  with  the  ac- 
tivities of  other  public  or  private  agencies"; 

(3)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  4",  and 
by  inserting  at  the  end  of  such  section  4  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  appoint  two  as- 
sistant director  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 
Such  assistant  shall  be  compensated  at  the 
rate  provided  for  GS-18  in  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949": 

(4(  by  redesignating  sections  5,  6,  and  7 
as  sections  6.  7,  and  8,  respectively,  and  by 
inserting  after  section  4  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
a  National  Tourism  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission. Such  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  fifteen  members  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary from  among  persons  who  are  informed 
about  and  concerned  with  the  improvement, 
development,  and  promotion  of  United 
States  tourism  resources  and  opportunities 
or  who  are  otherwise  experienced  in  tourism 
research,  promotion,  or  planning.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  appoint  a  chairman  from  among 
such  members.  The  Commission  shall  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  and  investigation  for  the 
purpose  of — 

"(1)  determining  the  domestic  travel 
needs  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
of  visitors  from  other  lands  at  the  present 
time  and  to  the  year  1980; 

"(2)  determining  the  travel  resources  of 
the  Nation  available  to  satisfy  such  needs 
now  and  to  the  year  1980; 

"(3)  determining  policies  and  programs 
which  will  Insure  that  the  domestic  travel 
needs  of  the  present  and  the  future  are  ade- 
quately and  efficiently  met; 

"(4)  determining  a  recommended  program 
of  Federal  assistance  to  the  States  in  pro- 
moting domestic  travel;  and 

"(5)  determining  whether  a  separate 
agency  of  the  Government  should  be  estab- 
lished to  consolidate  and  coordinate  tourism 
research,  planning,  and  development  activi- 
ties presently  performed  by  different  existing 
agencies  of  the  Government. 
The  Commission  shall  report  the  results 
of  such  investigation  and  study  to  the  Sec- 
retary not  later  than  two  years  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  section.  The  Secretary 
shall  submit  such  report,  together  with  his 
recommendations  with  respect  thereto,  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  en- 
gage such  technical  assistance  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assist  the  Conunlsslon,  the  Sec- 
retary shall.  In  addition,  make  available  to 
the  Commission  such  secretarial,  clerical, 
and  other  assistance  and  such  pertinent  data 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
as  the  Commission  may  require  to  carry  out 
Its  functions. 

"(d)  Members  of  the  Commission,  whUe 
serving  on  business  of  the  Commission,  shall 
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receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  flied 
by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  »100  per 
day.  Including  travel  time;  and,  whUe  so 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  reg\Uax 
places  or  buBlneaa.  they  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  Including  per  diem  In  Ueu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  S 
of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946 
(5  Cr.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  Intermittently. 

"(e)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $2,500,000  for  the  purpose 
of  this  section."  _.   , 

(5)  by  striking  out  "W.VOO.OOO"  In  the 
section  redesignated  as  section  7  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "«15.000.000";  and 

(6)  by  strlltlng  out  "International  Travel 
Act  of  1961"  in  the  section  redesignated  as 
section  8  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "In- 
ternational and  Domestic  Travel  Act". 

Major  U.S.  Toubism  Effort  Essential 
Mr  jAvrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a  bill  to 
the  desk  to  expand  the  U.S.  Travel  Service 
In  order  to  Increase  domestic  travel,  and  to 
make  It  the  focal  point  for  all  U.S.  activities 
related  to  the  expansion  of  domestic  and  in- 
ternational travel.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  U.S.  Travel  Service  Is  confined  to 
encouraging  foreign  travelers  to  travel  In 
the  United  States. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  has  taken  an  ex- 
traordinary leadership  In  this  matter  and 
brought  about  an  arrangement  for  voluntary 
private  action,  through  the  "See  the  USA" 
program,  providing  $500,000  from  private 
enterprise,  in  the  so-called  Discover  America 
project  which  Is  to  develop  a  nationwide 
campaign  to  publicize  travel  within  the 
United  States. 

The  reason  for  Introducing  the  bill  Is  that 
It  Is  very  clear  to  me  that  the  problem  Is 
very  much  greater  than  this  voluntary  effort. 
standing  alone,  would  develop,  and  It  needs 
action,  at  a  far  greater  increase  In  terms  of 
time  and  on  a  broader  scale  than  would  be 
the  result  of  the  efforts  for  which  the  Vice 
President  has  been  responsible  to  date. 
The  bill  Is  necessary  because: 
First.  The  present  U.S.  effort  to  close  the 
go-called  travel  gap.  which  adversely  affects 
our  balance  of  payments  to  the  extent  of  an 
estimated  $1.6  billion  annually  Is  not  ade- 
quate; foreign  visitors  here  do  not  find  the 
advanced  facilities  for  foreign  guests  that 
are  available  in  practically  all  major  travel 
centers  of  the  world. 

Second.  Funds  now  being  spent  by  a  dozen 
agencies  of  the  Government  for  the  encour- 
agement and  promotion  of  tourism  within 
the  United  States  are  not  coordinated  suffi- 
ciently. 

Third.  There  Is  a  great  need  for  a  national 
Inventory  of  domestic  travel  and  tourism 
needs,  and  for  the  development  of  plans  for 
the  future  development  of  this,  the  third 
largest  industry  In  the  Nation. 

Fourth.  Extensive  State  and  local  efforts  In 
the  field  of  domestic  travel  and  tourism  need 
to  be  coordinated  and  facilitated. 
The  bill  Introduced  today  would: 
First.  Provide  for  an  expanded  U.S.  Travel 
Service  with  a  director  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  responsible  directly  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce.  The  director  would  have 
two  deputies,  one  responsible  for  the  promo- 
tion of  foreign  travel  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  other  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  domestic  travel  program.  The 
functions  of  the  new  domestic  travel  program 
would  be  to  develop  a  coherent  national 
travel  jjoUcy:  to  coordinate  present  Federal 
travel-related  activities;  to  encourage  con- 
struction of  new  tourist  facilities  within  the 
United  States  and,  to  coordinate  and  act  as 
the  Federal  Government's  liaison  with  State 
and  private  tourist  organizations. 

Second.  Increase  funds  for  the  national 
travel  program  to  $15  million;  $10  million  to 
be  allocated  to  encourage  foreign  tourists  to 


visit  the  United  States  and  $5  million  to 
begin  the  proposed  domestic  travel  program. 
Third.  Authorize  a  national  inventory  of 
domestic  travel  resources  to  lay  the  ground- 
work for  a  long-term  national  travel  pro- 
gram. The  bill  calls  for  the  creation  of  a  15- 
member  National  Tourism  Resources  Review 
Commission  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  among  private  citizens  knowl- 
edgeable and  experienced  In  the  travel  field. 
I  hope  very  much  the  administration  and 
my  congressional  colleagues  will  study  this 
bUl  with  the  greatest  care,  and  will  support 
It. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Introduce  the  bill  out  of  order.  I  ask  also  that 
the  bin  lie  at  the  desk  for  a  week  to  permit 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  an  opportunity 
to  cosponsor  It. 

The  PnEsmiNG  Officer.  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  Ue  at  the  desk  as 
requested. 

The  bill  (S.  2305)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
national Travel  Act  of  1961  in  order  to  pro- 
mote travel  In  the  United  States,  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Javtts.  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a  few 
brief  remarks  on  this  subject.  One  of  the  big 
problems  facing  our  country  is  the  problem 
of  the  balance  of  payments.  I  have  addressed 
myself  to  that  problem  many  times.  One  of 
the  biggest  efforts  we  can  make  to  reduce  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit  Is  to  reduce 
the  difference  between  what  the  United 
States  earns  from  and  what  it  pays  out 
for  International  travel,  which  In  1964  added 
$1.6  billion  to  that  deficit.  This  Is  the  so- 
called  -travel  gap.  That  Imbalance  of  pay- 
ments, through  we  are  not  undergoing  It 
at  the  present  time,  will  soon  show  up  again, 
according  to  expectations  and  probabilities. 
The  time  has  now  come  to  mount  a  major 
national  effort  with  an  eye  on  the  overall 
aspects  of  tourism,  both  as  it  pertains  to 
the  effort  of  attracting  foreign  tourists  to  our 
shores  and  as  it  touches  upon  a  need,  which 
Is  becoming  clearer  every  day;  namely,  to 
gear  up  this  Nation  for  Increasing  travel  by 
Americans  in  America. 

The  travel  industry  has  hardly  touched  Its 
potential:  80  percent  of  our  people  have 
never  been  In  an  airplane;  80  million  Amer- 
icans took  no  trip  anywhere  last  year;  and 
more  than  half  of  our  people  have  never  been 
more  than  200  miles  from  home. 

The  U.S.  travel  industry,  composed  of 
thousands  of  hotels,  motels,  resorts,  airlines, 
national  parks  and  forests,  gas  stations,  sea- 
shores, restaurants,  is  one  of  our  most  Im- 
portant national  resources.  It  Is  a  $30  billion 
industry,  ranking  as  third  largest  behind 
manufacturing  and  agriculture.  It  Is  vitally 
Important  as  an  employer  of  6  million  in- 
dividuals, 3  million  directly  and  an  addi- 
tional 3  million  indirectly,  many  of  them 
unskilled  and  semiskilled;  as  a  source  of 
profits  to  investors  and  owners,  as  a 
source  of  tax  revenue  both  to  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government.  A  vigorous 
domestic  travel  industry  is  also  vital  as  the 
most  effective  means  of  dealing  with  the  so- 
called  tourism  gap— the  difference  between 
money  spent  by  UJS.  tourists  overseas  and  for- 
eign   tourists    In    the    United    States. 

By  promoting  foreign  and  domestic  travel 
effectively  at  the  National,  State,  and  local 
levels,  we  will  be  In  a  much  better  position 
to  attract  foreign  tourists,  confident,  for 
example,  that  when  they  arrive  they  will  be 
able  to  convert  their  curency  easily  at  points 
of  entry  and  In  the  larger  cities,  that  they 
win  be  able  to  find  ofBclals  and  employees 
in  the  hotel  and  transportation  field  capable 
of  speaking  their  language,  that  the  natural 
and  manmade  wonders  of  our  country  will 
be  made  available  to  them  with  the  least 
possible  difficulty.  In  short,  that  they  will 
find  facilities  awaiting  them,  similar  to  the 


facilities  and  services  available  to  foreign 
visitors  in  Europe  for  the  last  half  century. 
The  responsibility  to  own,  Invest  In,  and  to 
promote  and  manage  our  travel  Industry  be- 
longs to  the  private  sector.  The  responsibility 
to  encourage,  assist,  and  to  act  as  a  catalyst 
and  spearhead  for  our  travel  Industry  rests 
with  the  National,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments in  cooperation  with  private  Industry. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  European 
countries,  Canada,  and  Japan,  as  well  as  de- 
veloping countries,  have  embarked  on  large- 
scale  efforts  to  Increase  foreign  travel  to  their 
countries,  as  well  as  to  Increase  travel  within 
their  borders.  They  realized  early  the  enor- 
mous earnings  potential  of  travel  and  as  a 
source  of  employment  and  tax  revenues.  With 
this  realization  in  mind,  budgets  for  travel 
promotion  have  risen  each  year. 

A  few  statistics  will  demonstrate  what  Is 
at  stake  here:  In  1963,  International  travel 
accounted  for  $8,356  billion  in  the  flow  of 
world  trade,  of  which  U.S.  tourism  generated 
$3.19  billion,  Western  Europe,  $4.05  billion 
and  the  rest  of  the  globe  $1,015  billion.  Close 
to  8  million  Americans  spent  this  $3.19  bil- 
lion in  Canada,  Mexico  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
in  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean.  Some  90 
million  foreign  visitor  arrivals  were  recorded 
by  68  countries  In  1963.  Including  6  million 
in  the  United  States  earning  for  the  United 
States  $1.05  billion  in  that  year.  Here  it 
must  be  noted  that  of  the  8  million  Ameri- 
cans traveling  abroad.  6  million  traveled  In 
Canada;  and  of  the  6  million  visitors  here.  5 
million  were  Canadians. 

The  United  States  is  a  late  starter  In  the 
competition  for  the  foreign  traveler.  It  was 
not  until  the  creation  of  USTS  In  June  1961 
that  the  United  States  Government  seriously 
started  to  promote  foreign  travel  to  our 
shores.  This  effort  has  been  extremely  suc- 
cessful as  Is  demonstrated  by  the  steep  rise 
in  foreign  travel  to  the  United  States  since 
the  USTS  went  to  work.  On  a  budget  that 
has  reached  $3  million  only  in  the  current 
fiscal  year,  the  USTS  has  succeeded  in  in- 
creasing foreign  travel  to  the  United  States 
by  17  percent  in  1962.  22  percent  in  1963, 
and  by  over  30  percent  In  1964. 

According  to  information  supplied  by  John 
Black,  the  director  of  USTS.  to  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on  No- 
vember 30.  1964.  the  estimated  number  of 
foreigners  whose  Income  level  would  permit 
a  visit  to  the  United  States  is  3.5  to  4  million 
as  compared  to  the  1  million  or  so  who  have 
visited  this  country  from  overseas,  excluding 
Canada.  It  Is  therefore  quite  clear  that  the 
USTS  budget  should  be  sharply  increased  if 
an  effective  travel  promotion  campaign  Is  to 
be  mounted  by  the  United  States. 

It  is  rather  obvious  that  before  an  effec- 
tive national  effort  can  be  mounted  to  fully 
exploit  the  potential  of  travel  In  the  United 
States  there  must  be  developed  a  focal  point 
within  the  Federal  Government  to  orches- 
trate the  activities  of  the  Government  in 
travel  and  tourism. 

If  anyone  today  attempts  to  discuss  the 
problem  of  improving  our  American  travel 
resources  with  official  Washington  he  would 
find  It  Impossible  to  find  any  one  agency 
involved  with  the  broad  aspect  of  travel. 
There  is  an  agency  to  promote  foreign  travel 
to  this  country,  another  to  encourage  out- 
door recreation.  The  Agricultural  Department 
Is  encouraging  farmers  to  build  campsite?. 
Interior  is  helping  Indian  reservations  to 
create  tourist  attractions.  ARA  is  lending 
money  for  tourist  development  in  distressed 
areas.  Interior  has  National  Parks  and  Agn- 
cultvire.  National  Forests.  The  Commerce  De- 
partment established  transportation  policy 
and  so  do  a  number  of  Independent  agen- 
cies. 

More  than  a  dozen  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  spend  millions  of  dollars  on 
travel  and  tourism  functions.  Departments 
or  agencies  not  already  named  Include  the 
Forest  Service,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
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Tj,ireau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  the 
IZlln  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  the  Civil  Aero- 
!^tlcs  Board,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
^i«ion  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the 
Trmed  'Forces.  The  need  is  obviously  great 
^a  center  coordinating  body   which  can 
at  least  think  about  the  overall  state  of  the 
American  travel  Industry, 
^oviding    the    specialized    facilities    and 
services  needed  by  foreign  and  domestic  visi- 
tors must  also  be  considered.  There  Is  a  great 
need  for  taking  a  national  Inventory  of  our 
national   travel   resources   and   assessing  Its 
ftdeauacy  over  the  next  decade.  A  new  Ini- 
tiative must  be   taken  to  establish   a  close 
relationship  between  our  national  efforts  to 
nromote  domestic  and  foreign  travel  In  the 
United  States  and  the  efforts  of  the  States. 
Such  an  inventory  would  be  the  responsi- 
billtv   of    the    National   Tourism    Resources 
Review  Commission  which  Is  authorized  by 
the  bin  I  Introduce  today.  The  Commission, 
whose  members  would  be  experienced  In  the 
tourism  and  travel  Industries,   would  brng 
into  focus  our  current  resources  and  facili- 
ties and  help  draft  long-range  plans  for  the 

future.  ,  ,  .  .  _ 

Under  my  blU,  the  Commission  would  be 
nrovided  with  a  budget  of  $2.5  mlUlon  and 
would  be  ordered  to  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  within  2  years.  The  staff 
of  the  U  S  Travel  Service  would  be  author- 
ized to  assist  the  Commission,  but  expert 
consultant  hire  would  also  be  authorized. 

Among  the  problems  that  should  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Commission  In  the  course  of 
Its  study  are  two  which  are  of  vital  Interest 
to  the  travel  Industry  Itself:  Whether  a  sepa- 
rate Federal  agencv  should  be  created  to  con- 
solidate and  coordinate  the  tourism  research, 
planning  and  development  now  handled  by 
many    different    departments,    offices,    and 
agencies;  and  whether  It  would  be  practical 
to  establish  a  matchlng-fund  program  to  as- 
sist the  States  in  developing  their  own  pro- 
motion and  faculties  Improvement  programs. 
The  administration  has  recently  started  to 
deal  with  this  problem  In  earnest.  In  March 
1965.    President    Johnson    appointed    Vice- 
President  Humphrey  as  Chairman  of  a  spe- 
cial Cabinet  task  force  on  travel  to  develop  a 
positive  program  to  encourage  foreign  trav- 
elers to  come  to  the  United  States  and  to 
stimulate  greater  travel  by  our  own  citizens. 
The  task  force  supported  an  Increase  In  the 
budget  of  UJ3.  Travel  Service  from  $3  million 
to  $3.5  million.  The  House  cut  this  request  to 
$3  mlUlon.  and  U.S.  Travel  Service  Is  now 
attempting  to  get   $500,000  restored   In  the 
Senate.  It  also  supported  legislation  to  re- 
duce from  $100  to  $50  the  duty  allowance 
of  returning   travelers.   I   believe   that   this 
piece  of  legislation  was  uncalled  for.  would 
have  been  of  little  consequence  in  balance- 
of-payments  terms,  but  could  have  caused 
great  harm  to  International  travel.  As  a  re- 
sult of  strong  opposition  In  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate — in  which  I  played  an  active 
part— the  duty-free  allowance  of  returning 
travelers  was  left  at  $100  retail  and  the  law 
was  made  permanent. 

Congress  also  authorized  the  President  in 
August  1964  to  appoint  an  unpaid  national 
chairman  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  private 
Industry  In  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the 
"See  the  U.S.A."  program.  The  chairman  of 
the  program.  Robert  Short  of  Minneapolis, 
was  appointed  In  May  and  with  strong  sup- 
port from  the  Vice  President  mounted  the 
Discover  America.  Inc.  project  which  will 
publicize  travel  within  the  United  States 
with  $500,000  in  contributions  obtained  from 
key  segments  of  the  travel  industry. 

Efforts  by  private  organizations  to  cope 
with  this  enormous  and  complex  Industry 
have  been  commendable  but  succesfc.'ul  only 
in  a  limited  area — public  relations,  adver- 
tising and  publicity  within  the  United  States. 
This  is  a  Job  which  under  our  constitutional 
form  of  government  should  be  left  in  private 
hands.  This   is   how   objectives  of   the   U.S. 
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Travel  Service  are  carried  out  and  this  IB  how 
"See  the  U.S.A."  program  Is  Implemented. 

At  the  same  time  I  want  to  make  It  entirely 
and  unmistakably  clear  that  I  do  not  think 
that  public  relations  Job  financed  with  $500.- 
000  In  private  contributions  can  ever  solve 
our  travel  problems  nor  could  It  provide  for 
an  adequate  national  travel  program.  This  Is 
a  Job  which  calls  for  Federal  Initiative  and 
financial  support.  It  is  a  Job  that  calls  for 
an  inventory  of  our  travel  resotirces  and 
needs  so  that  our  private  travel  industry  can 
invest  and  make  Its  own  plans  with  a  clear 
idea  of  where  the  opportunities  lie  In  the 
decade  ahead. 

This  I  feel  the  bill  I  am  Introducing  today 
will  do',  and  I  urge  that  It  receive  the  closest 
attention  of  the  Congress. 

I  am  offering  this  measure  as  a  result  of  a 
longstanding  Interest,  for  I  cosponsored, 
with  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson],  chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  the  bill  to  establish  the  U.S. 
Travel  Service  in  1961.  It  followed  a  longtime 
effort  In  which  I  had  been  engaged  in  since 
1953.  when  I  was  chairman  of  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  International 
economic  cooperation,  which  developed  the 
whole  aspect  of  travel  as  a  major  element  In 
ovir  international  financial  affairs  In  respect 
to  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  various  exhibits  relating  to  this  matter 
be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  exhibits  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"EXHIBIT  1 
"TRAVEL  PROMOTION   EXPENDITURES  OF  20  COUNTRIES 
AS   COMPARED   TO   THEIR   GROSS   NATIONAL   PRODUCT 
AND  GROSS  EARNINGS  FROM  TRAVEL' 


■EXPENDITURES 


"EXHIBIT  3 
OF  STATE   GOVERNMENTS   FOR  TRAVEL 
PROMOTION,  1964 


'State 


Biennial 
budget 


Annual 
budget 


"Country 


Travel 

promotton 
expendi- 
tures 


GNP 


Gross 

earnings 
from  travel 


Austria K92,000 

Belgium 2,000.000 


Canada 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain. 

Greece 

Ireland 

Italy 

Luxembourg. 

Mexico 

Netherlands.. 

Norway 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland.. 

Turkey 

United  States. 


700, 000 
'  600. 000 

700, 000 
i,  5O0. 000 
1,500,000 
7.000.000 
!  12, 400. 000 
3,100.000 
2,900.000 
92.000 
4.  500.  000 

870.000 

360,  000 
2,  000, 000 

481.000 

2,  000,  GOO 
2. 000.  000 

3,  400,  000 


$7,666,000,000 

13.900.000.000 

15,375.000.000 

7. 970, 000. 000 

5,810.000.000 

79  350,000.000 

94  200.000,000 

84,170.000.000 

4.367.000.000 

2,  265, 000.  COO 

45.100,000,000 

525,  000. 000,  000 

15,375,000.000 

14,400.000.000 

5. 638,  000.  000 

14.970. 000.  ooa 

15.560.000.000 

11.630,000.000 

6.975.000.000 

583.  900,  000.  000 


$503. 000,  000 

609. 000, 000 
164.000.000 

(') 

808,  000,  000 
688.  000. 000 
619.000.000 
91,000,000 
165,000,000 
l.OOO.OOO.OOO 

656.  000, 000 

78.  000.  000 
939. 000,  000 

560,  000,  OOO 

8. 300,  000 

1.005,000.000 


Alabama ^M'^ 

*'3ska - i5o'880 

Arizona tin'??? 

*'^?""V '*°None 

^?Scut:::::::::::::::::::::::  ""»o:om  30,000 

F^nda:*:::::::::::::::::::::::::  ::::"^--  i-°oo'«» 

S"'«'' 11,100'.  06c 

Int);^;::::::::::::::::::::::":::  "■wooo  2S0.000 

I""""' 50  000 

'°*'; 1273.000 

^="P\- 580,000 

^e"'"'*^* !«23eOOO 

t?"'?'"" ;  325  123 

Maine .^j  264 

Maryland inn'rinn 

Massachusetts 69l'096 

Michigan - (iB'j'fU7 

Minnesota 377850 

Mississippi iq?"6ii  96' 310 

Missouri ISZ.Wl  ijj'ooo 

K'"kr- ::"  "izs.'ooo  64;5oo 

2"''^"' 50.000 

Nevada ,,.  cgn 

New  Hampshire Vta'aSo 

New  Jersey 2\lm 

New  York isn  ooo 

North  Carolina -r-zjy:  'g'V^ 

North  Dakota 125.000  ^^^^^ 

0'''°^ 402.000 

O'-'a'^o™' 6O0  000 

°'«8°":---. 526.000 

Pennsylvania 123  070 

Rhode  Island 225  000 

South  Carolina - 408000 

South  Dakota 375000 

Tennessee - • 

Texas 

Texas  Tourist  Development  ,«  itc 

Agency ''^*'' "* 

Texas  Highway  Department,  ^  ^^^ 

Travel  Information  Division iMOOO 

H"''---. 213;639 

J^e""0."' 1193. 495  596.747 

Virginia iw  7U  346  117 

Washington 692.234  3*b.U/ 

West  Virginia 420'0OC 

:;r:nr;:::::::::::::::::::::"  ""^-^^  '''''"* 

Total IS-^'"' 


"1  Paid  by  Stale  to  Hawaii  Visitors  Bureau. 

";  For  advertising  and  promotion. 
"3  No  budget. 
"<  Approximate. 


"Source:    '1954 
by  Ruth  H.  Long 


Development  Adverising  ReporU.'  edited 


"1  Information  as  pertains  to  the  year  1963. 

"J  Not  available. 

"3  Including  hotel  maintenance  costs. 

"Source:  OtCD  report,  1964,  US.  Travel  Service. 

"ExHiBrr  2 

"Budgets  of  Federal  agencies   dealing   with 
some  aspects  of  travel,  fiscal  year  1966  ' 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service $52.  169.  500 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs..-       206,264.000 

Bureau  of  Land  Management-         64,  236,  000 

National  Park  Service. 119,668.000 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  (esti- 
mate)   

Army  Corps  of  Engineers  civil 
works  program,  fiscal  year 
1965    -—   - 1,253.748,200 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion   

Area  Development  Adminis- 
tration   

Forest  Service 360,000.000 

"  '  Funds  available  for  travel  promotions  or 
facilities  used  by  travelers  are  contained 
within  these  budgets. 


"Exhibit  4 
Partial  List  of  ParvATE  TnAVEL  Organiza- 
tions PROVmiNO  PWMARY  TRAVEL  INDUSTRY 

IN  THE  United  States 

Automobile  Association 


FUNTIONS 


Hotel     &     Motel     Association 
Motor       Hotel       Association 


327,883,000 


128,  398,  000 
73,  200,  000 


"American 
(A.A.A.) . 

"American 
(A.H.  &  M.A.I. 

"American 
(A.M.H.A.I. 

"American  Petroleum  Institute  ( A.P.I.) . 

"Air    Transport    Association    of    America 
(A.T.A.). 

"Hotel       Sales       Managers       Association 

(H.S.M.A.), 

"NaUonal  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Owners 
(N.A.M.B.O.). 

•National  Association  of  Travel  Organiza- 
tions (N.A.T.O.) . 

"Rail  Travel  Promotion  Agency  (R.T.P.A.1. 

"Trans-Atlantic  Passenger  Steamship  Con- 
ference. 

"Trans-Paclflc        Passenger 
(steamship). 


Conference 
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"EXHIBIT  5 
"U.S.  TRAVEL  SERVICE  BUDGET  AND  STAFF 


Size  of 
staff  in 
"Fiscal  year        Budget      District  of    Overseas     Number 
'  Columbia  of  offices 


1962 J2,500.000 

1963 3.350.000 

1964 2.600.0OO 

1965  3.0C0.OOO 

1966: 
House 

allowance.  3,000.000 
Senate  ap- 
peal   3,345.000 


"Source:  U.S.  Travel  Service.' 


26 

20 

7 

28 

44 

9 

27 

43 

9 

31 

42 

9 

30 

50 

11 

30 

50 

11 

OOB     INADEQTJATE    NATIONAL    TBAVIX    PROOKAM 

(Remarks  of  Senator  Jac»b  K.  jAvrra  pre- 
pared for  delivery  at  the  annual  meeting 
of    the    Finger    Lakes    Association.    Yates 
CXsunty,  N.T..  May  11.  1967.) 
The  United  States  la  the  most  affluent  na- 
tion on  earth  and  contains  about  as  wide  a 
variety  of  natural  and  man-made  wonders 
as  you  could  ever  expect  on  this  earth,  and 
yet.  we  are  not  a  first-rate  tourist  nation. 

This  statement  seems  Incongruous  when 
you  visit  this  beautiful  section  of  New  York 
that  has  so  much  to  offer  to  please  almost 
every  taste  In  recreation.  But  It  Is  true  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  never,  and  Is 
not  now,  doing  what  could  be  done  relatively 
inexpensively  to  realize  the  full  potential  of 
the  tourist  industry. 

Lest  anyone  think  that  under-utlllzatlon 
of  this  national  resource  Is  urUmportant,  let 
me  point  out  that  the  lack  of  an  effective 
national  tourism  policy— a  failure  In  which 
the  Congress  as  well  as  the  Executive  must 
share  the  responsibility— has  contrlbut-ed 
greatly  to  our  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments crisis  and  has  Ignored  the  opportu- 
nity to  provide  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
new  Jobs  for  the  unskilled  and  the  semi- 
skilled, the  very  people  we  are  trying  to 
help  under  other  Federal  programs. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation  that  would 
greatly  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  V.3. 
Travel  Service  In  attracting  foreign  visitors 
to  this  country  and  In  Interesting  these  visi- 
tors to  come  to  areas  like  the  Finder  Lakes 
region.  The  bill  would  also  provide  $6  million 
for  a  domestic  travel  program  and  $2.5  mil- 
lion for  a  high-level  study  of  all  our  domee- 
tic  tourist  resources. 

The  U  S.  travel  Industry,  composed  of 
thoustinds  of  motels,  hotels,  resorts,  airlines, 
national  parks  and  forest,  gas  stations  and 
seashores.  Is  a  $30  billion  Industry,  third 
largest  In  the  nation  ranking  behind  manu- 
facturing and  agriculture. 

It  Is  vitally  Important  as  the  employer  of 
a  million  people — 3  million  directly  and  3 
million  Indirectly — as  a  source  of  profit*  to 
Investors  and  owners,  and  as  a  source  of  tax 
revenue  to  local,  state  and  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

And  yet.  we  have  done  little  on  the  na- 
tional level  to  use  the  potential  of  this  In- 
dustry to  help  ua  overcome  the  relentless 
growth  in  the  TJ  S.  travel  deficit — the  differ- 
ence between  what  we  as  a  nation  earn 
from  tourism  and  what  our  citizens  spend 
overseas  for  travel.  For  1966,  our  travel  def- 
icit totalled  S1.8  billion,  or  $130  mlUlon  more 
than  In  1965  and  $260  million  than  in  1964 
and  there  Is  every  expectation  that  this 
deficit  will  widen  this  year. 

The  principal  blame  for  this  state  of  af- 
fairs must  be  placed  at  the  doorstep  of  the 
present  Administration.  Thus  far  our  gov- 
ernment has  felt,  and  rightfully  so,  that  the 
best  solution  to  the  mounting  tJ.S.  travel  def- 
icit lies  In  the  direction  of  constructive,  pos- 
itive measures,  rather  than  in  the  direction 
of  restricting  the  rights  of  U.S.  citizens  to 
travel  abroad  freely.  However,  absence  of  re- 
straint is  not  a  policy  and  the  efforts  of 
the  Congress  and  the  Administration  to  date 


m  the  positive  direction  have  been  Inade- 
quate and  therefore  unsuccessful. 

The  U.S.  Travel  Service  carries  the  princi- 
pal responsibility  for  promoting  foreign 
travel  to  the  United  States  on  a  budget  of 
$3  million,  which  is  a  fraction  of  what  other 
governments  are  spending  on  travel  promo- 
tion. For  several  years  the  U.S.  Travel  Serv- 
ice's request  to  Increase  Its  budget  to  $4.7 
million,  has  been  refused  by  Congress  and 
to  date  the  Administration  has  been  unable 
to  persuade  Its  large  majorities  In  the  Con- 
gress to  support  such  a  minimum  Increase 
In  funds. 

Also,  the  Administration  has  failed  as  yet 
to  appoint  a  special  Industry-Government 
Task  Force  called  for  by  the  President  in 
February  to  develop  major  recommendations 
by  May  1  on  how  the  Federal  Government 
could  best  stimulate  foreign  travel  to  the 
United  States. 

Time  is  running  out.  If  we  cannot  deal 
with  our  travel  deficit  through  positive 
measures  then  we  will  have  no  alternative 
but  to  consider  the  Imposition  of  restrictions 
on  travel,  which  would  result  in  damaging 
consequences  to  our  international  commerce 
and  to  our  world  leadership. 

There  is  much  that  we  can  do  on  the 
positive  side.  Let  me  Indicate  a  few  areas 
where  such  action  could  be  productive. 

1)  It  Is  essential  that  at  least  the  $4.7 
million  requested  by  the  U.S.  Travel  Serv- 
ice be  approved  by  Congress.  In  fact,  the 
Travel  Service  should  be  given  a  substantial 
Increase  in  funds — a  budget  of  $10  to  $15 
million— so  that  it  would  be  In  a  position 
to  increase  its  overseas  operat'ons,  to  adver- 
tise more  extensively,  to  increase  its  knowl- 
edge about  potential  foreign  travelers  to  the 
United  States,  and  to  make  plans  for  the 
futiu-e.  The  Travel  Service  should  be  given 
statutory  authority  to  coordinate  the  present 
Federal  "activities  related  to  travel.  In  the 
domestic  area,  I  would  like  to  see  a  compre- 
hensive study  conducted  of  our  national 
travel  resources. 

2)  The  efforts  of  private  industry  such  as 
"Discover  America"  Program,  the  Natlon.al 
A.=:soclatlon  of  Travel  Organizations  and 
other  segments  of  this  industry  should  be 
coordinated.  What  is  needed  is  a  single  In- 
dustry-wide position  as  to  what  we  can  do 
to  adequately  Inform  Americans  and  foreign- 
ers alike  of  the  wonders  of  our  nation  and 
to  create  adequate  facilities  for  the  tremen- 
dous Increase  that  Is  to  come  in  both  domestic 
and  foreign  travel  within  the  United  States. 

3)  It  Is  imperative  that  the  President  im- 
mediately appoint  members  of  the  Travel 
Task  Force  so  that  at  last  a  beginning  could 
be  made  In  establishing  an  adequate  travel 
program  for  the  U.S.  Government.  I  very 
much  hope  that  the  Task  Force  will  be  given 
adequate  time  to  develop  effective  recommen- 
dations and  would  recommend — as  I  have 
recommended  In  my  own  bill — that  a  high- 
level  Industry  commission  be  established  to 
make  a  study  of  our  national  travel  re- 
sources. 

I  would  also  like  to  have  the  task  force 
consider  the  practicality  of  establl.shlng  a 
matchlng-fund  program  to  assist  the  states 
in  developing  their  own  promotional  facili- 
ties improvement  program.  Specifically.  I 
would  like  It  to  consider  the  establishment  of 
a  92  million  matching  fund  to  assist  the 
states  in  developing  foreign  language  ver- 
sions of  their  promotional  materials  for  in- 
ternational use,  that  Is,  for  distribution  over- 
seas by  the  U.S.  Travel  Service. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  travel  problem  Is 
soluble  through  a  creative  partnership  be- 
tween private  enterprise  and  Government. 
Neither  can  do  this  alone.  The  record  proves 
this.  The  travel  Industry.  In  my  judgment, 
has  made  only  what  amounts  to  a  modest 
beginning  in  terms  of  the  billion-dollar  prob- 
lem facing  us.  The  primary  responsibility  for 
the  development  of  American  tourism  Is  that 
of  private  enterprise,  and  I  see  the  Govern- 
ment's role  as  that  of  catalyst  and  coordi- 
nator. I  am  all  for  "Discover  America."  "See 


the  U.S.A.."  or  any  other  slogan  designed  to 
awaken  the  American  public  to  the  sights 
and  pleasures  of  our  nation.  But  In  the  end 
what  counts  is  whether  the  effort  put  behind 
these  slogans  is  adequate  to  do  the  Job.  This 
certainly  has  not  been  the  case  to  date. 

I  hope  that  with  cooperation  between  gov- 
ernment and  the  travel  Industry— Including 
organizations  such  as  yours — we  will  at  least 
begin  to  utilize  to  the  greatest  possible  ex- 
tent this  great  national  resource. 


Our  Inadequate  National  Travel  Progsam 
(Remarks  of  Senator  Jacob  K.  JAvrrs,  pre- 
pared for  delivery  at  the  U.S.  Travel  Con- 
ference of  the  National  Association  of 
Travel  Organizations.  Washington.  Oc- 
tober  10.  1966) 

Paced  with  a  relentlessly  growing  travel 
gap  which  is  materially  worsening  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  problems  and  which  may 
even  lead  to  restrictions  or  international 
travel  by  U.S.  citizens,  the  Administration 
has  responded  with  bold  words  but  with  little 
action.  This  Is  one  of  the  gravest  and  yet 
most  remediable  of  the  Administration's 
failures  in  foreign  economic  policy! 

Unfortunately.  It  must  also  be  said  that 
the  response  of  the  travel  industry  itself  has 
not  been  as  effective  as  It  could  be. 

First,  let's  consider  the  response  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  challenge  of  th» 
travel  gap,  currently  estimated  to  be  caus- 
ing an  adverse  effect  on  our  International 
balance  of  payments  of  $1.9  billion  for  thL? 
year.  This  deficit  was  $1.7  billion  In  1965. 
and  $1.6  billion  In  1964. 

The  U.S.  gives  the  U.S.  Travel  Service  a 
budget  of  $3  million,  a  staff  of  82  in  U  over- 
seas offices  and  tells  It  to  create  a  flood  oi 
foreign  tourists  to  this  country.  The  Admin- 
istration also  launched  a  Discover  America 
Program,  with  a  budget  of  a  half-mlUton 
dollars  to  encourage  domeetlc  travel,  appar- 
ently in  the  hope  that  this  will  help  con- 
vince our  people  to  spend  their  travel  money 
at  home. 

In  addition,  and  despite  its  large  majorities 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Admin- 
istration has  seemingly  been  unable  to  get 
its  members  to  grant  the  USTS  the  $4  7  mil- 
lion It  requested  for  the  next  fiscal  year— «1.T 
million  above  last  year's  budget.  Tlie  mat- 
ter has  not  yet  been  settled  In  the  Senate. 
but  even  if  the  Senate  votes  a  higher  amount 
than  the  House,  it  will  still  have  to  contend 
with  the  House-proposed  bill. 

The  Discover  America  program  Is  now  18 
months  old.  and  while  It  can  point  to  some 
Initial  successes.  It  has  not  made  a  dent  In 
the  problem  and  will  apparently  be  unable 
to  do  much  more  In  a  fundamental  way  in 
the  future. 
Why? 

Because  our  national  travel  effort  Is  not 
being  adequately  researched,  financed  and 
led. 

Because  the  Administration  permitted— 
even  encouraged — the  further  fragmentation 
of  the  already  amorphous  U.S.  travel  Indus- 
try at  a  time  when  It  should  have  encouraged 
Its  greater  cohesion. 

Because  it  gave  no  encouragement  what- 
ever to  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  to 
hold  hearings  on  a  bill — sponsored  by  3  Re- 
publicans, Including  myself,  and  8  Demo- 
crats— which  could  provide  solutions  to  at 
least  some  of  our  travel  problems. 

Thus  far  our  government  has  felt,  and 
rightly  so,  that  the  best  solution  to  the  travel 
gap  lies  In  the  direction  of  constructive,  pos- 
itive measures  rather  than  in  the  direction 
of  restrictions  on  the  right  of  U.S.  citizens 
to  travel  abroad  freely.  However,  absence  of 
restraint  is  not  a  policy  and  our  efforts  to 
date  In  the  positive  direction  have  been  in- 
adequate and  therefore  unsuccessful 

Rightly  or  wrongly  the  world  is  getting  Im- 
patient with  our  persistent  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  and  we  must  do  something 
about  it  In  the  near  future.  If  we  cannot  deal 
positively  with  the  travel  gap,  which  is  » 
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major  contributor  to  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit,  then  we  wUl  have  to  do  It 
through  restrictions  on  the  free  movement 
of  money  or  by  reducing  our  world  respon- 
slbUlUes.  This  woiUd  gravely  damage  our 
commercial  interests  and  our  world  leader- 
ship and  jeopardize  peace  and  security  every- 
where. 

Therefore  let  tis  dispense  with  half  meas- 
ures cut  out  Ineffective  programs  and  moiint 
an  Immediate,  well-financed  and  well  coordi- 
nated attack  on  the  travel  gap. 

First  It  Is  essential  that  the  $4.7  million 
requested  by  USTS  for  FY  1967  be  appro- 
priated by  Congress. 

Second,  hearings  should  be  held  as  soon  as 
possible  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
on  S.  2305,  the  travel  bill  I  Introduced  with 
bipartisan  cosponsorship,  and  on  the  overall 
U.S.  travel  problem.  These  hearings  were 
promised  14  months  ago. 

Third,  I  believe  there  should  be  a  major 
study  of  US.  travel  resources  and  policies.  In 
order  to  lav  the  basis  for  an  effective  domes- 
tic and  foreign  travel  promotion  program. 
Ideally,  the  study  should  be  privately  fi- 
nanced and  sponsored  through  the  U.S.  Travel 
Adrisory  Committee. 

Every  modern  Industrialized  nation  In  the 
world  has  a  national  tourist  office  to  serve  as 
the  focal  point  of  the  country's  efforts  to  at- 
tract foreign  tourists  to  Its  shores.  They  not 
only  do  this  because  toiu-lsm  Is  a  very  lucra- 
tive source  of  income  for  these  nations  but 
also  because  they  realize  that  tourism  is  an 
effective  wav  to  establish  communications 
between  peoples.  We  are  latecomers  In  the 
competition  for  the  world  tourist  trade  and 
therefore  our  efforts  should  be  proportion- 
ately much  greater  than  those  of  others. 

Our  travel  problem  Is  soluble  through  a 
creative  partnership  between  private  enter- 
prise and  government.  Neither  can  do  it  alone. 
The  record  to  date  proves  this. 

I  already  described  the  shortcomings  on 
the  part  of  the  Government's  efforts.  The 
travel  industry,  through  NATO.  "Discover 
America."  and  its  various  component  indus- 
tries, have  made  only  what  amounts  to  a 
modest  beginning  in  terms  of  the  billion  dol- 
lar problem  facing  us.  It  must  also  assume 
part  of  the  blame  for  falling  to  devise  an  ap- 
propriate solution  to  the  problem  of  the  ever- 
widening  gap  between  our  tourism  earnings 
and  expenditures. 

It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  primary 
responsibility  for  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can tourism  Is  that  of  private  enterprise  and 
the  government's  role  must  be  confined  to 
that  of  catalyst  and  coordinator.  I  am  all  for 
'Discover  America,"  "See  the  USA"  or  any 
other  slogan  designed  to  awaken  the  Ameri- 
can public  to  the  sights  and  pleasures  of  our 
nation.  But  In  the  end  what  counts  Is  wheth- 
er the  amount  of  effort  put  behind  these 
slogans   Is   adequate   to  do  the   job. 

The  bill  I  Introduced  last  July  calls  for  a 
balanced  program  of  private  and  govern- 
ment effort.  It  Is  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Hartke  of  Indiana.  Lone  of  Ml.ssouri.  McGee 
of  Wvoming.  Scott  of  Pennsylvania.  Cannon 
of  Nevada,  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Brew- 
ster of  Maryland.  Pearson  of  Kansas.  Bible 
of  Nevada,  and  Clark  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
bill  Is  designed  principally  to  attract  for- 
eign travelers  to  the  U.S.  but  It  would  also 
encourage  travel  within  the  United  States 
by  Americans,  through  an  expanded  and 
Etren^hened  United  States  Travel  Service 
with  a  budset  of  $15  million.  This  expanded 
USTS  would  be  in  a  position  to  increase  Its 
overseas  operations,  to  adopt  modern  meth- 
ods through  the  use  of  computers,  etc.,  to 
advertise  more  extensively,  to  compile  com- 
prehensive travel  statistics  and  to  plan  for 
the  future  It  would  be  given  statutory  au- 
thority to  coordinate  present  Federal  travel 
related  programs.  In  the  domestic  field,  It 
would  develop  a  coherent  national  travel 
policy,  encourage  the  construction  or  expan- 
sion of  new  travel  facilities  within  the 
United  States  and  act  as  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment's  link   with   state,   locaU   and   private 
tourist  development   organizations. 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  $2.5  million 
for  a  comprehensive  study  of  our  national 
travel  resources  and  policies  and  would  em- 
power a  National  Tourism  Resources  Re- 
view Commission,  composed  of  prominent 
travel  experts,  to  oversee  this  study  and  to 
make  recommendations  as  to  the  adequacy 
of  our  resources  and  our  travel  policies  over 
the  next  decade. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  I  would 
strongly  favor  private  enterprise  undertak- 
ing this  study  through  the  U.S.  Travel  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  USTS.  The  Important 
point  Is  that  the  study  is  badly  needed.  It 
should  be  made  by  private  enterprise  if  pos- 
sible, but,  if  not,  then  by  government. 

Two  very  Important  questions  could  be 
answered  by  such  a  study,  In  addition  to 
others  I  already  mentioned:  U)  Whether  an 
independent  Federal  agency  should  be  es- 
tablished as  our  national  travel  office  or  a 
private  organization  should  be  given  a  Fed- 
eral charter  to  do  the  job;  and  (2)  whether 
it  would  be  practical  to  establish  a  matching 
fund  program  to  assist  the  States  in  develop- 
ing their  own  promotion  and  facilities  im- 
provement programs. 

Time  for  a  positive  effort  to  deal  with  our 
travel  gap  and  our  balance  of  payments  is 
running  out.  Let  us  demonstrate  that  we  re- 
main wedded  to  the  principle  of  a  world  in- 
creasingly free  of  restrictions  and  that  we 
retain  the  capacity  to  deal  with  our  prob- 
lems on  this  basis.  I  am  confident  that  we 
do  have  this  capacity,  so  let  us  begin. 


WASHINGTON  STAR  ENDORSES 
MONTOYA  MEAT  INSPECTION 
BILL 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
debate  over  how  best  to  insure  adequate 
meal  inspection  throughout  the  Nation 
has  mounted,  the  major,  influential 
newspapers  of  the  Nation  have  taken 
their  stands. 

It  is  essential  that  they  do  this,  for 
they  can  and  do  serve  now,  as  they  have 
in  the  past,  as  significant  indicators  of 
and  forces  for  progress  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  Nation. 

One  of  those  newspapers,  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  has  long  had  a  sohdly  based 
and  well-earned  reputation  for  journal- 
istic honesty,  In-depth  probing  of  social 
issues  and  outspoken  advocacy  of  intel- 
ligent reform. 

On  Thursday,  November  16,  1967,  this 
newspaper,  in  an  editorial,  spoke  out  on 
tlie  meat  inspection  question.  Its  edito- 
rial is  in  the  tradition  of  this  paper,  and 
advocates  meat  reform  in  the  shape  of 
my  bill.  S.  2147. 

I  certainly  welcome  this  much-needed 
and  well-taken  support,  and  offer  this 
editorial  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  the  enlightenment  of 
any  of  my  colleagues  who  might  have 
missed  it  earlier. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New   Meat-Inspection   Laws 

There  has  been  a  federal  inspection  law  on 
the  books  for  61  years  protecting  consimiers 
from  contaminated  and  diseased  meat  sold  In 
Interstate  trade.  But  that  by  no  means  guar- 
antees a  housewife  that  what  she  buys  at  the 
store  is  safe  to  eat,  for  the  law  only  covers 
such  food  when  It  crosses  a  state  line.  If  the 
food  Is  sold  In  the  state  where  it's  produced, 
It's  up  to  local  authorities  to  protect  buyers. 

Eleven  states  have  no  meat  Inspection  laws 
at  all.  Thirteen  others  have  only  "voluntary" 


controls.  And  as  U.S.  Agriculture  Department 
Inspectors  have  pointed  out  In  reports  made 
public  this  year,  the  filthy  conditions  at  many 
local  packing  houses  are  nothing  short  of 
appalUng. 

The  Inspectors'  testimony  before  a  Senate 
Agriculture  panel  a  few  days  ago  Is  a  damn- 
ing Indictment  of  state  regulation — or  lack  of 
it — over  the  Industry.  Meat  plants  are  being 
reported  as  lacking  window  screens,  their 
products  covered  with  flies  and  mold,  their 
floors  filthy  with  vermin. 

The  meat-packing  Industry,  fearful  of 
higher  costs,  has  brought  pressure  on  the 
House  this  year  to  prevent  federal  inspection 
from  extending  to  intrastate  commerce.  It 
managed  to  help  defeat  a  House  amendment 
last  month  which  would  have  brought  6.000 
more  plants  in  intrastate  trade  under  federal 
regulation. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  some  legitimate  argu- 
ments on  historical  grounds  for  leaving  the 
regulation  of  local  industry  up  to  local  au- 
thority. But  the  trouble  is  that,  based  on 
the  evidence,  states  have  been  falling  down 
on  the  job  and  failing  to  protect  the  public. 
A  housewife  cannot  be  expected  to  research 
every  can  of  meat  she  buys  to  make  sure  It's 
traveling  across  state  lines  and  is  therefore 
safe. 

To  get  around  this.  Senator  Montoya  of 
New  Mexico  has  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  House-passed  Wholesome  Meat  Act.  It 
would  help  the  states  set  up  adequate  inspec- 
tion. But  where  states  faUed  to  act.  It  would 
also  empower  the  federal  government  to  step 
in,  impose  national  standards,  and  retain 
Jurisdiction  until  a  satisfactory  state  program 
had  been  put  into  effect. 

The  Montoya  plan  is  a  wise  and  moderate 
compromise,  it  should  be  adopted  promptly 
by  both  the  Senate  and  the  subsequent 
House-Senate  conference  on  this  bill. 


THE   ROLE   OF   SCHOOLS   OF   BUSI- 
NESS ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  role 
of  schools  of  business  administration  has 
been  debated  back  and  forth  for  many 
years,  not  only  by  members  of  the  aca- 
demic community,  but  by  businessmen 
as  weU.  It  is  not  at  all  unnatural  that 
participants  in  the  discussion  mostly 
concerned  themselves  with  whether  and 
to  what  degree  graduates  are  qualified, 
at  least  academically,  to  assume  leader- 
ship in  business  and  government. 

The  debate  has  been  healthy.  It  has 
encouraged  schools  of  business  adminis- 
tration to  keep  abreast  of,  and  in  many 
instances  lead,  changes  in  current  think- 
ing and  business  practices.  And  for  the 
most  part,  today's  graduates  are  far  bet- 
ter prepared  tlian  graduates  of  any  other 
era. 

But  it  is  an  even  more  recent  develop- 
ment that  encourages  me  to  speak  on  this 
subject,  and  the  chanee  is  taking  place 
right  in  the  Capital  City,  at  the  Ameri- 
can University's  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration. For  the  first  time,  It  is  of- 
fering a  formal  csurse  in  business  ethics, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  ver>-  few  schools  of 
business  administration  that  is.  This  is 
an  important  development. 

Not  only  does  this  hold  forth  the  prom- 
ise that  "business  administration  grad- 
uates -A-ill  be  better  ab^e  to  handle  the 
ethical  questions  involved  in  modem 
business  practices,  but  it  also  demon- 
strates the  groT^ing  importance  with 
which  the  academic  and  business  com- 
munities together  view  ethics  in  business. 
The  change,  therefore,  in  the  long  run. 
will  improve  the  public's  image  of  the 
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business  community  as  well  as  the  pro- 
fessionalism of  the  school's  already  high- 
ly qualified  graduates. 

The  new  course,  and  the  thinking  that 
preceded  its  formal  introduction,  was  ex- 
plained In  a  recent  speech  by  Dean 
Nathan  A.  Baily.  the  man  most  qualified 
to  tell  the  story.  Dr.  BaUy  made  the  re- 
marks, which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  published  in  the  Record,  at  the 
45th  anniversary  luncheon  of  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  of  Metropolitan  New 
York. 

Dean  Baily  and  the  entire  faculty  of 
the  School  of  Business  Administration, 
the  American  University,  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  their  farslghted  approach 
to  the  education  of  tomorrow's  leaders  in 
business  and  Industry  and  government. 
We  are  all  indebted  to  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Tm  ROLE  or  BusiNBSs  and  Busmiss  Schools 

m  Raising  Eh-HiCAL  Standard  in  Business 
(By  Dr.   Nathan   A.  Bally,   dean,   School   of 
Business    Administration,    the    American 
University,  Washington,  D.C.) 
As  schools  of  business  administration  suc- 
ceed   Increasingly    In    accomplishing    their 
mission  of  providing  management  personnel 
for  business,  government,  and  non-profit  or- 
ganizations, the  effectiveness  of  their  educa- 
tional efforts  will  be  measured  more  easily 
and  more  precisely.  Despite  our  differences  of 
approach  and  philosophy.  I  believe  few  edu- 
cators In  this  field  are  concerned  about  their 
graduates    proving    themselves    technically 
comF)etent. 

While  we  may  argue  about  what  should  be 
taught  at  the  undergraduate  or  graduate 
level  and  what  should  be  Uught  by  the  em- 
ployer as  compared  to  the  school  of  business 
administration,  we  have  enough  evidence 
already  that  our  graduates  move  faster  and 
further  than  those  without  such  education. 
In  Accounting,  In  Marketing,  In  Finance,  etc. 
and  increasingly  In  General  Management 
as  well  .  .  .  our  alumni  are  progressing 
rapidly  up  the  organizational  ladder. 

But  what  about  their  ethical  competence? 
How  well  do  alumni  of  schools  of  business 
administration  .  .  .  and  university  grad- 
uates In  general  .  .  .  know  the  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  (and  not  merely  In  the 
legal  sense)  and  how  willing  are  they  to  prac- 
tice what  they  believe  Is  right  and  to  suffer 
the  consequences  for  not  doing  what  they 
believe  Is  wrong? 

The  head  of  one  of  our  great  corporations, 
when  his  organization  was  In  serious  legal 
difficulties  resulting  from  violations  of  that 
corporation's  spelled  out  In  writing  policies, 
was  reported  to  have  questioned  the  value  of 
university  education  as  well  as  of  his  own 
company's  outstanding  educational  program. 
"If  they  could  get  ahead  here  only  by  violat- 
ing company  policy  i  nd  the  law  of  the  land, 
why  didn't  even  one — Just  one — have  the 
Integrity  to  come  Into  my  office  and  throw 
his  resignation  on  my  desk?",  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  asked.  And,  unfortunately,  he 
received  no  good  answers. 

Until  recently,  very  few  schools  of  business 
administration  offered  formal  courses  In 
Business  Ethics,  It  was  generally  felt  that 
such  courses  would  be  largely  Ineffectual 
preaching  or  scholastic  regurgitation  of  for- 
mal rules  (as  Is  apparently  largely  the  case 
with  courses  In  General  Ethics  In  Liberal  arts 
colleges) .  It  was  argued  that  ethical  problems 
and  considerations  should  be  taken  up 
wherever  appropriate  as  part  of  the  subject 
matter  courses,  e.g.  Marketing,  Finance,  Busi- 
ness Law,  Industrial  Relations. 

Further,  educators  in  business  admlnls- 
traUon  felt  they  had  no  good  answer  to  a 
basic  dilemma.  If  they  educat«d  for  an  Ideal 


world,  for  the  kind  of  world  we  could  dream 
about  for  some  distant  day  In  the  future, 
their  students  would  enter  business  naive, 
impractical,  unsophisticated.  They  would  not 
even  be  able  to  see  the  feet  outstretched  to 
trip  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  students  are  edu- 
cated for  the  present  world  (or  at  least  the 
academic  Image  of  It),  If  they  were  taught 
today's  (or  more  frequently  yesterday's) 
tricks  of  the  trade,  the  shady  practices  that 
business  is  trying  to  eliminate  voluntarily 
through  organizations  like  yours,  how  would 
those  same  students  be  able  to  become 
ethical  and  upright  when  they  finally 
reached  top  management?  How  would  they 
change  their  day  to  day  habits  after  years 
of  perfecting  tliem  when  the  chosen  few 
reached  the  top  positions  where  presumably 
they  could  change  the  patterns  of  behavior 
of  the  organization?  How  would  graduates 
educated  In  this  "realistic"  fashion  become 
the  Instruments  for  achieving  a  better  world 
as  our  catalogs  so  grandiosely  proclaim? 

Schools  of  business  administration  are  fre- 
quently Torged  by  business  executives  and 
other  leaders  of  our  society  to  "lead"  busi- 
ness, rather  than  to  "follow."  (What  happens 
when  they  do  so  Is  rarely  mentioned.)  What 
Is  the  situation  with  regard  to  Business 
Ethics? 

In  this  area,  I  think  there  Is  a  simultane- 
ous alternation  of  leadership  and  follower- 
ship.  Both  business  and  education  are  leading 
In  certain  aspects  and  following  In  others. 
Like  It  or  not,  American  business  has  been, 
Is  being,  and  will  be  asked  to  act  at  a  higher 
ethical  level  than  almost  any  other  element 
of  our  society.  Government  has  and  will  at- 
tack, prosecute,  and  regulate  business  while 
Its  own  behavior  may  actually  be  ethically 
inferior  to  that  of  business.  Look  at  the 
failure  to  deal  with  conflict  of  interest  where 
It  counts,  look  at  the  claims  made  In  selling 
Savings  Bonds,  look  at  the  "legal"  prlce- 
flxlng  by  government,  etc.,  etc.  etc. 

But,  business  Is  stlU  the  heart  of  our  so- 
ciety, the  foundation  on  which  our  economic 
health  and  military  strength  rest.  Every 
voter  Is  a  consumer  who  can  quote  eloquent 
examples  of  how  he  was  "gypped"  by  busi- 
ness firms.  Those  voters  who  remember  their 
history,  literature,  economics,  sociology 
courses  know  about  the  "Robber  Barons," 
the  heartless  exploiters,  the  "antl-soclal"  ef- 
fects of  profit  and  private  enterprise  (with- 
out which  they  would  have  no  Jobs,  no  un- 
employment insurance,  no  old  age  pensions 
and  Insurance,  no  multiplicity  of  choice,  no 
life  of  abundance — this,  however,  most  of 
them  did  not  learn  and,  tragically,  do  not 
realize) . 

American  business  Is  paying  a  heavy  price 
for  Its  commissions  and  omissions.  It  Is  sow- 
ing the  harvest  of  Its  past  mistakes.  But.  it 
is  changing.  It  is  changing  because  higher 
ethical  standards  mean  more  profitable  busi- 
ness as  well  as  greater  satisfaction  and  in- 
creased social  contribution  by  businessmen. 
Whenever  altruism  and  self-interest  can 
be  harnessed,  you  have  an  unbeatable  com- 
bination. If  the  modern  marketing  concept 
is  valid — and  business  Is  risking  untold  mll- 
Wons  or  perhaps  billions  of  dollars  on  that 
validity — then  honesty,  fair  play,  Increased 
values  to  consumers  are  simply  good  busi- 
ness. The  best  way  to  profits  is  by  service, 
the  best  way  to  develop  profitable  customers 
Is  to  give  extra  value  and  extra  service. 
Business  needs  and  wants  customers  who 
come  back,  not  goods  that  do. 

Another  Impwrtant  aspect  of  the  accept- 
ance of  higher  ethical  standards  as  good 
business  Is  the  realization  that  as  organiza- 
tions become  large,  complex,  and  Interde- 
pendent, integrity  becomes  Increasingly  a 
criterion  for  selecting,  promoting,  or  dis- 
charging executives.  E^h  executive  in  the 
chain  must  be  able  to  depend  on  the  integ- 
rity of  his  fellow  executives.  This  Is  particu- 
larly true  of  top  management  wlilch  is  to  so 
large  an  extent  the  prisoner  of  the  organiza- 


tion, dependent  on  the  Integrity  and  com- 
petence of  executives  far  down  the  line.  No 
controller,  no  system  of  executive  controls 
or  management  rep>ortlng  cam  substitute 
largely,  and  certainly  not  completely,  for 
individual  integrity  and  competence.  The 
success  of  the  corporate  president  is  pri- 
marily in  the  hands  of  the  people  who  work 
for  him. 

Thus,  developments  in  business  lor  the 
better.  .  .  and  for  the  worse  (notably  the 
price-fixing  cases,  .  .  .  have  revived  the  In- 
terest of  schools  of  business  administration 
In  Business  Ethics.  Books  and  articles  on 
this  subject  are  coming  forth  at  an  increas- 
ing rate.  Conferences  are  being  held,  courses 
are  being  designed. 

This  Fall,  our  School  of  Business  Admin- 
istration at  The  American  University  U 
offering  for  the  first  time  a  course  in  "Ethics 
for  Management."  Our  Instructor  has  hla 
Ph.D.  in  Philosophy  and  taught  Philosophy 
and  Ethics  for  a  decade  before  "converting" 
to  Business  Administration.  He  convinced 
me  that  analyzing  ethical  problems  In  sub- 
ject matter  courses  could  be  stimulating 
and  useful,  but  not  very  penetrating.  So,  we 
have  established  this  course,  first  for  our 
graduating  seniors.  Enrollment  Is  supposed 
to  be  limited  to  25  and  the  course  Is  built 
around  case  problems  and  current  problem* 
as  reported  in  business  publications.  We  are 
trying  to  make  our  students  identify  with 
the  participants,  be  torn  by  the  conflicts, 
understand  the  complexities  and  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  simple  answers. 

Here  are  a  few  significant  extracts  from 
the  Course  Syllabus: 

"Executives  are  acutely  aware  of  the  vari- 
ety and  complexity  of  factors  that  must  be 
considered  in  their  decision-making.  One  of 
these — and  a  vital  one  for  the  future  of 
business — Is  the  ethical  factor.  There  are 
today  few  decisions  In  which  it  can  be 
Ignored  without  some  short-range  or  long- 
range  penalty  demanded  by  the  public  with 
which  an  organization  deals.  Indeed,  public 
opinion,  and  Its  consequences,  provides  a 
principal  sanction  for  ethical  action. 

"The  trend  toward  a  'profession'  of  man- 
agement is  well  launched.  It  seems  safe  to 
predict  that  managers  of  the  future,  If  they 
are  to  become  or  remain  such,  will  be  profes- 
sional In  all  the  best  senses  of  the  term,  In- 
cluding the  ethical.  By  a  kind  of  natural 
evolution,  one  mark  of  the  future  manager 
will  become  his  ability  to  comprehend  and 
evaluate  the  ethical  dimensions  of  his  deci- 
sions. Lacking  this  ability  and  a  senslUve 
ethical  awareness,  he  will  be  a  net  liability, 
and  often  a  source  of  danger  to  his  orga- 
nization. 

"The  following  four  situations,  requiring 
ethical  analysis,  are  typical  of  the  kinds  of 
realistic  situations  the  student  will  be  re- 
quired to  analyze  and  decide  upon,  his  deci- 
sion to  be  defended  by  tight  analysis  and 
reference  to  both  principles  and  experience: 
"(a)  The  manager  of  Industrial  Relations 
of  an  Intermediate-size  manufacturing  com- 
pany is  offered  labor  peace  by  a  Union  official 
In  exchange  for  certain  stipulated  under-the- 
table  payments  to  the  officials. 

"(b)  A  second-level  manager  Is  Instructed 
by  his  boss  to  falsify  a  report  or  an  expense- 
account. 

"(c)  The  General  Manager  of  a  company 
can  cut  costs  and  Improve  the  company's 
competitive  position  by  Installing  an  auto- 
mated factory.  However,  this  will  eliminate 
400  Jobs. 

"(d)  A  television  ad  Is  designed  to  appeal 
to  the  deep  sexual  drive  of  young  men  by 
showing  a  new  car  parked  by  the  side  of  a 
deserted  country  road  and  a  young  man 
(With  whom  the  viewer  will  quickly  and 
veamlngly  Identify)  helping  a  beautiful 
young  woman,  clad  in  blouse  and  shorts, 
out  of  the  car  and  onto  a  quiet  forest  path 
drenched  in  the  sunshine  of  early  autumn. 
This  ad  is  legal.  Is  It  ethical?  Is  the  ad  a 
low   blow   aimed    at   subconscious   drives  a 
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roune  man  cannot  defend  against?  Or.  Is  it 
Iimoly  good  hard  (ethical)  selling? 

"The  student  will  be  required  to  analyze 
issues  such  as  the  above  and  arrive  at  deci- 
s7or»  rchich  he  can  defend  as  ethical,  reahstic 
and  workable."  .  _ 

Where  do  business  and  education  now 
stand  in  this  area  which  has  always  been 
vital  but  Is  now  even  more  so? 

1  Business  Is  Increasingly  recognizing  that 
hieii  standards  of  ethics  are  not  "theoretical 
or  "Ideal,"  but  selfish  and  the  key  to  long- 
term  profitability. 

2  Business  Is  Increasingly  recognizing  that 
If  it  does  not  put  Its  own  house  In  order, 
Government  wUl  extend  regulations  and  con- 
frois  This  will  not  necessarily  serve  the  cus- 
t^er  better,  but  will  Increase  the  cost  and 
riiTldltles  of  doing  business. 

3  Business  has  improved  Its  practices.  As 
Ward  L  Quaal,  President  of  WGN  Conti- 
nental Broadcasting,  stated  at  the  53rd  An- 
nual conference  of  the  Association  of  Better 
Business  Bureaus  International:  "It  Is  a  fair 
postulate,  however,  that  business  does  fewer 
things  wrong,  conversely,  more  things  right, 
as  the  result  of  self-discipline.  I  speak  not 
a  one  of  the  self-discipline  Implicit  In  the 
effort  of  the  Bureaus,  but  self -discipline  as 
reflected  In  codes  of  practice  Indigenous  to 
hundreds  of  business  pursuits  In  free  econ- 
omies throughout  the  world." 

4  Business  is,  as  usual,  suffering  from  the 
typical  lag  between  actual  behavior  and  the 
nubile  image  of  Its  behavior. 

8  Every  survey  of  business  ethics  using 
questionnaires  shows  that  the  businessmen 
asked  sav  they  are  more  ethical  than  their 
competitors,  that  they  would  not  "se  the 
underhanded     methods     their     competitors 

^T  Neither  education  nor  religion,  nor  gov- 
ernment, nor  the  family  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful m  developing  higher  standards  of 
ethical  behavior.  The  most  important  factor 
in  influencing  action  is  the  actual  envirm- 
nent.  the  system  of  rewards  fl«d  punish- 
ments for  ethical  and  unethical  behavior. 

7  Schools  of  business  administration  are 
increasingly  concerned  with  ethical  questions 
and  how  they  can  Inculcate  higher  ethical 
standards  In  their  students. 

8  Ethical  principles  are  broad,  over-gen- 
eral vague.  The  need  is  to  define  them  more 
sharplv  and  relate  them  to  specifics 

9  The  problem  Is  not  as  much  finding 
what  ethical  principle  is  involved,  but  know- 
ing how  to  evaluate  and  balance  the  convict 
of  principles  and  Interests  that  always  occurs 
in  real  situations.  If  the  principle  came  alone. 
carrving  a  neon  sign,  "correct"  behavior 
would  be  easy  to  determine.  When  several 
principles  are  involved,  each  calling  for  a 
different  answer,  what  does  the  business  ex- 
ecutive do?  , 

10,  Ethics  still  remains  primarily  personal 
despite  the  tremendous  force  of  the  environ- 
ment. Even  though  crude,  asking  whether 
vou  can  look  yourself  in  the  mirror  is  a  very 
effective  wav  to  get  you  to  analyze  your  own 
behavior.  So  is  asking  whether  you  would  en- 
courage your  son  to  take  over  your  business. 

"True  worth  is  in  being,  not  seeming. 

In  doing  each  day  that  goes  by 
Some  little  good,  not  in  dreaming 

Of  great  things  to  do  by  and  by. 
For  whatever  men  say  In  blindness 

And  spite  of  the  fancies  of  youth, 
There's  nothing  so  kingly  as  kindness 

And  nothing  so  royal  as  truth," 


bar  and  a  member  of  the  "Washington 
bureau  of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  He  has  a 
long  and  distinguished  record  of  exper- 
tise in  foreign  affairs  that  he  displays 
daily  in  the  columns  of  his  newspaper. 

Mr.  Crowther's  address  is  a  forthright 
statement  on  U.S.  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. Some  Members  of  Congress  en- 
joyed the  privUege  of  attending  the 
meeting  at  which  Mr.  Crowther  spoke. 
Because  I  think  his  words  are  of  interest 
to  all  Members  of  Congress,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  his  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 


SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Capitol  Hill  and  Pentagon  chapters  of 
the  Federal  Bar  Association  held  a  joint 
meeting  on  November  13,  1967,  at  which 
the  principal  address  was  given  by  Mr. 
Rodney  Crowther. 

Mr.  Crowther  is  both  a  member  of  the 


Crisis  in  Southeast  Asia 
(By   Rodney    Crowther,    Baltimore    Sun 

bureau) 
So  many  of  us,  lately,  have  spent  so  much 
time  pondering  the  troubles  of  Vietnam,  and 
the  awkward  situation  we  face  there,  that  we 
have  tended  to  overlook  the  fact  that  Viet- 
nam is  but  one  element  of  a  much  larger 
problem  in  Southeast  Asia, 

What  we  have  undertaken  to  do  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  has  critical  relevance  for 
all  of  that  part  of  the  world— for,  Vietnam  s 
nearby  neighbors,  for  millions  of  other 
people  In  the  transpacific  area,  who  are  ex- 
periencing for  the  first  time  in  centuries  a 
taste  of  Independence. 

The  vaster  part  of  this  great  region,  out- 
side of  Red  China,  is  non-communist,  and 
only  a  small  part  Is  under  the  control  of  a 
Communist  apparatus  which  is  trying  des- 
perately to  convert  multitudes  of  human  be- 
ings into  becoming  believing,  committed 
Communists. 

All  of  these  hopeful,  aspiring,  non-Com- 
munlst  people,  who  wish  to  live  as  free 
people,  free  from  imposed  political  domina- 
tion free  to  seek  modern  living  vrithout  loss 
of  their  own  traditional  ways  of  life,  and 
thought,  and  want  freedom  to  practice  their 
own  religion  In  their  own  way  and  to  pre- 
serve their  cultural  traditions— these  mil- 
lions have  a  very  deep  interest  In  what  hap- 
pens in  Vietnam. 

No  sooner  had  the  war  with  Japan  ended, 
when  people  In  Southeast  Asia  began  to 
seek  their  own  national  Identity  and  free- 
dom from  C«nturies-old  Colonial  domina- 
tion. But  at  the  same  time,  they  quickly  be- 
came aware  of  a  common  danger — the  rise  of 
Communist  domination  of  ancient  and  long- 
troubled  China. 

In  every  moment  of  every  year  since  the 
Chinese  Communist  party,  on  October  1, 
1949  marched  into  Peking  and  proclaimed 
the  People's  Republic,  they  have  sought, 
sometimes  openly,  most  times  covertly,  to 
extend  the  domination  of  their  totalitarian 
Government  to  nearby  lands.  And  there  have 
been  fears  throughout  Asia  from  India  and 
Pakistan  on  the  West  all  the  way  to  the 
eastmost  Island  of  Indonesia. 

It  has  been  tug  and  pull  all  the  way  for 
these  non-Communist  peoples  to  resist  the 
subterfuges  and  maneuvers  by  which  Com- 
munists have  sought  to  fasten  their  yoke 
upon  first  one  and  then  another  land.  They 
have  resisted  those  who  would  take  away 
their  new  won  Independence,  but  many  times 
they  needed  help,  and  needed  It  badly. 

In  the  eighteen  years  of  struggle  against 
the  infiltrating  Communists  these  peoples 
have  had  a  vast  amount  of  aid  from  the 
United  States — economic  aid,  some  military 
aid  and  In  the  case  of  Vietnam,  first  lim- 
ited aid  and  now  all-out  aid  with  our  own 
armed  forces.  Some  people  have  deplored  the 
fact  of  our  involvement  In  Southeast  Asia- 
have  charged  that  we  are  Intruding  in  do- 
mestic affairs  of  people  unwisely. 

The  truth  Is  that  our  presence  in  Viet- 
nam alone  has  been  a  factor  that  has  en- 
abled  neighboring   countries   to   build    and 


strengthen  their  own  ««°'^o'^*~;  JV«St 
(rtven  them  time,  for  our  presence  has  had  a 
deterrent  effect  upon  Peking.  It  has  given 
many  peoples  the  courage  to  oppose  ana 
overcome  Communist  infiltrators,  to  resist 
internal  Insurrections,  and  meanwhUe  to 
build  up  more  efficient  political  operationjs. 

our  aid  has  helped  in  India,  in  Thailand, 
m  Malavsla  and  elsewhere  In  Asia— and 
whether  'the  American  pubUc  reaUze  It  or 
not— our  economic  and  miUtary  assistance 
to  these  peoples  along  with  our  activities  In 
Vietnam  have  diverted  Peking  from  pursuing 
energetically  its  original  design  to  embrace 
all  of  Southeast  Asia  In  its  area  of  influence. 
if  not  in  fact  to  impose  upon  it  Communist 
domination.  _ 

From  the  verv  earliest  rise  of  Mao  Tse 
Tung  and  his  collaborators  and  their  selziire 
of  the  Chinese  Government  they  had  a  mis- 
sion to  export  their  Marxist-Leninist  doc- 
trines to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  especially 
to  those  countries  which  had  shaken  off  the 
bonds  of  Colonialism.  This  was  implicit  in 
the  Maoist  doctrine  and  remains  so  to  this 

^TTie  Chinese  Communists  began  as  soon  as 
thev  established  their  Peoples  RepubUc 
doing  Communist  missionary  work  In  non- 
Communist  lands.  They  were  a  major  force 
in  building  the  Vletminh  war  against  the 
French  colonialists— who  should  have  gotten 
out  of  Asia  and  stayed  out— and  through 
the  long  struggle  which  has  led  from  Dien- 
blenphu  to  Loc  Ninh  Peking  has  been  a 
factor  behind  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  Hanoi.  It 
Is  the  major  force  behind  North  Vietnam  at 
tlUs  very  moment,  »    .eto 

But  for  our  presence  In  Southeast  Asia 
undoubtedlv  by  now  many  lands  besides 
North  Vietnam  would  either  be  communlzed 
or  in  deadlv  turmoil  as  bands  of  Infiltrators 
stirring  up  trouble,  and  e°^°^f^^B  w^h^* 
they  euphemistically  call  "wars  of  national 
liberation,''  undertook  to  gain  control. 

But  what  of  our  continuing  presence  in 
Vietnam?  Is  this  war  necessary?  Does  what 
we  are  doing  have  any  real  relevance  for  the 
future  either  of  Vietnam  or  of  Southeast 
Asia'  Many  of  our  fellow  Americans  either 
express  doubt  or  emphatically  deny  It. 

And  is  our  fighting  against  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
and  company  of  any  real  l^Pf'-^'^^f^^?^ 
United  States  security?  A  part  °f  ^^^^^^^^'^^ 
so  far  away,  so  unlike  America,  so  filled  with 
commotions  and  troubles  of  Its  own-how 
can  It  be  of  any  importance  to  us' 

Moreover  do  not  millions  of  Asians  resent 
our  presence  not  only  In  Vietnam,  but  also 
in  Thailand,  In  Singapore,  In  Malaysia  and 
clscwlicr6  "^  . 

"East  is  East,  and  West  U  West",  once 
was  an  old  refrain,  and  Isn't  It  Just  as  true 
today  as  In  Kipling's  day  that  "never  the 
twain  shall  meet"? 

Undoubtedly  multitudes  of  Asian  peo- 
ples whose  concerns  are  with  eking  out  a 
living  holding  body  and  soul  together,  have 
little  reason  to  understand  why  we  are  in 
Asia  and  do  resent  us.  Our  ways  do  annoy 
them  and  because  they  have  little  if  any 
understanding  of  the  political  forces  strug- 
ellne  to  become  their  masters  they  oft«n 
w-onder  why  we  do  not  leave  them  alone. 
In  their  doubt,  and  primary  concern  for 
food  and  shelter,  they  become  easy  targets 
for  the  slick  missionary  work  of  the  Com- 
munist infiltrators  and  subverters. 

Moreover  the  masses  of  Asian  people— 
whether  in  ManUa,  or  Hong  Kong,  or  Kuaia 
Lumpur,  or  Singapore,  or  B»^8^°^^'  °' 
Tokyo— know  little  of  Vietnam  and  Its  prob- 
lems and  when  they  hear  America  branded 
a  warmonger  by  Peking  as  Its  blares  the 
charge  from  every  radio  station  and  from 
the  pages  of  every  paper,  they  not  tm- 
naturally  believe  that  indeed  Americans  are 
warmongers.  „ 

But  ask  any  political  leader  from  New 
Delhi  from  Bangkok,  or  Singapore,  or  Tokyo, 
and  they  will  know  why  we  are  In  Saigon, 
and  what  we  hope  to  achieve. 
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What's  more  some  ol  them,  when  they  are 
In  a  Irani  mood,  will  tell  you  what  will  hap- 
pen  U  we  rail   to  finish   the   job   and  pull 

out as   so   many   well-meaning   Americans 

(aome  of  them  In  Congress)  are  now  Impor- 
tuning the  President  to  do  and  do  quickly. 

or  what  concern,  really,  some  people  are 
aaltlng.  U  Vietnam  to  m?  Or.  ror  that  mat- 
ter, of  what  concern  Is  all  Asia  to  us,  they 
want  to  know.  Why  should  we  spend  our 
hard-earned  dollars,  others  want  to  know, 
to  defend  people  who  won't  defend  them- 
selves? And  anyhow,  why  should  we  be  ao 
much  concerned  about  China? 

I  think  all  these  quesUons  reflect  sadly 
on  the  state  of  our  enlightenment,  on  our 
knowledge  of  what's  going  on  In  the  world, 
of  our  understanding  of  the  massive  forces 
at  work  changing  the  world,  and  threaten- 
ing to  engulf  us  as  well  as  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America. 

The  truth  Is  that  lands  throughout  the 
Pacific,  and  especially  China,  have  been  of 
concern  to  us  for  a  century  and  a  half.  We 
have  a  vast  Investment  of  American  lives  as 
well  as  dollars  In  the  Pacific,  and  China  has 
been  of  concern  to  us  particularly  ever  since 
Secretary  Hay  first  pronounced  our  "Open 
Door  Policy"  for  China. 

But  why  should  we  be  so  concerned  today, 
now  that  an  unfriendly  power  controls  China, 
and  denounced  us  as  Imperialists?  What 
stake  have  we  In  China,  and  anyhow,  why 
should  we  be  worrying  whether  Communists 
control  China,  or  not? 

My  answer  is  that  the  cause  of  human 
freedom  Is  Just  as  fundamentally  at  stake 
today  as  It  was  when  Hitler  Invaded  Prance. 
To  be  sure  a  different  challenge  faces  It, 
from  a  different  sort  of  challenger,  but  It 
Is  the  same  freedom  which  ve  need  to 
preserve. 

We  got  into  Asia  during  the  war  with 
Japan  and  after  that  war  ended  there  were 
m.^mmoth  Jobs  to  be  done,  and  many  of 
them  are  not  done  yet.  There  was  the  task 
of  arranging  the  peace,  and  setting  new 
political  orders,  and  setting  up  viable  soci- 
eties where  Colonial  rules  disappeared.  These 
were.  Indeed,  Jobs  for  Asians.  But  they 
needed  help,  and  we  have  given  It  generously. 

But  Red  China  did  not  move  In  a  friendly 
way  to  help  them.  It  did  not  intend  to  allow 
them  the  sort  of  freedom  they  aspired  to. 
Instead,  it  set  Its  CommunUt  missionaries  to 
work  at  once  with  a  messianic  zeal  trying 
to  subvert  these  newly  freed  people  to  the 
gospel  according  to  Marx  and  Lenin  and  Mao 
Tse  Tung. 

And  for  their  converts,  working  under- 
ground, to  foment  uprisings,  insurrections, 
wars  of  liberation,  as  the  Communists  call 
them.  And  when  the  turmoil  and  confusion 
get  really  bad,  then  openly  the  Communists 
step  In  to  take  over,  and  tranqullize  things 
in  their  own  pattern. 

Once  power  is  seized,  as  we  have  seen  In 
Chlim  Itself,  Individualism,  ancient  culture, 
personal  and  political  freedom  vanish.  For 
once  they  dominate,  they  begin  to  remake 
and  mould  the  peoples  Into  their  own  pro- 
letarian pattern — as  Mao  has  undertaken, 
not  always  with  success,  to  do  to  the  Intel- 
lectuals of  China,  to  the  business  men  of 
China  and  the  peasants. 

.■\sian  leaders.  If  not  their  vast  masses,  are 
deeply  suspicious  of  China,  for  they  have 
seen,  and  are  seeing  the  deadly  determina- 
tion with  which  the  China  Communist  Party 
has  undertaken  to  change  every  mind,  every 
way  of  life,  every  ancient  tradition  Into  a 
pattern  of  dull  uniformity.  For  even  amid 
the  turmoil  now  gripping  China,  Its  agents 
are  at  work  In  other  lands  throughout  South- 
east Asia.— In  Laos,  in  Thailand.  In  Cambodia 
and  elsewhere. 

No  matter  who  wins  the  current  struggle 
for  power  In  Peking— Mao  tse  Tung. — the 
visionary  and  Idealist, — or  the  party  leaders 
who  oppose  Mao  under  such  leaders  as  Liu 
Shao-chl,  what  emerges  in  the  way  of  a 
Government  will  quite  likely  be  as  dangerous 


to  security  In  Southeast  Asia  and  the  world  at 
large  as  It  Is  under  Mao. 

It  Is  this  long-range  problem  of  an  ag- 
gressive China — aggressive  In  the  sense  that 
It  wants  to  stir  wars  of  liberation,  wants  to 
undermine  non-Communist  countries,  and 
to  fasten  a  hold  on  its  neighbors,  that  makes 
it  a  matter  of  concern  to  free  men  every- 
where. 

Basically,  as  we  have  been  told  again  and 
again  by  our  Government,  that  Is  why  we 
are  in  Vietnam:  because  Communist  forces, 
working  covertly,  working  energetically,  and 
sometimes  with  the  utmost  open  boldness, 
undertook  to  Communlze,  or  at  least  to  seize 
control,  of  that  southern  part  of  Vietnam  In 
which  the  masses  of  the  people  had  a  wish 
to  be  free  in  their  own  way  ...  We  had 
undertaken  at  an  early  stage  to  help  these 
people  and  although  the  help  has  esca- 
lated Into  an  outright  war  our  Government 
believes  we  have  a  commitment  to  see  the 
thing  through  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

But  this  war  has  Imposed  severe  strains 
on  the  United  States — mental,  and  social 
as  well  as  financial  and  political.  It  has  re- 
sulted In  severe  strains  among  us — especially 
among  the  intellectual  leaders  and  among 
politicians  who  have  long  since  dismissed 
from  their  thoughts  that  there  can  be  any 
remaining  threat  to  our  security  from  Com- 
munism. 

So  many — many  high-minded,  responsible 
people,  appalled  by  the  frlghtfulness  of  war 
are  urging,  indeed  are  loudly  importuning 
the  President  to  quit — to  quit  the  bombing 
of  the  North,  to  wind  up  and  bring  our 
forces  home  .  .  .  But  when  one  reads  the 
letters  from  the  boys  at  the  front  one  gets 
a  different  picture.  They  see  things  In  a 
different  light.  They  believe  we  have  some- 
thing to  do  there,  and  they  want  to  see  it 
through. 

One  of  the  regrettable  facts  about  the 
homefront  opposition  is  that  the  voices  of 
dissent  leap  the  mountains  and  oceans  with 
ease  and  turn  up  in  Hanoi  and  Peking  almost 
as  quickly  as  they  reach  Seattle  or  Peoria. 
This,  unquestionably,  encourages  Hanoi  to 
sit  tight,  and  to  hope  that  eventually  we 
will  lose  heart  and  in  a  mood  of  desperation 
will  reach  a  settlement  which  will  be  all  In 
their  favor.  I  doubt  that  Hanoi  believes  for 
a  moment  that  our  Government  will  yield 
quickly  to  the  voices  of  discontent  among 
us.  They  probably  trust,  rather,  that  the 
Government  eventually  will  lose  heart. 

Of  course.  I  hear  here  and  there  seme 
among  us  who  make  the  charge  that  we  are 
fighting  on  in  Vietnam  not  because  we  want 
to  halt  aggression,  or  help  create  a  stable, 
viable  government  there,  but  because  we 
really  have  the  secret  aim  of  setting  up  per- 
manent   bases   In   Southeast   Asia   to   resist 

Peking You  know  and  I  know  that  this 

is  a  spacious  and  Insupportable  charge,  but 
It  Is  made  Just  the  same. 

If  we  should  quit  the  war  cold  as  so  many 
people  feel  we  should  do.  or  if  we  decided 
to  deescalate  at  a  rapid  pace,  what  would 
happen  would  be  consternation  throughout 
Southeast  Asia — in  Thailand,  in  Burma,  In 
India,  in  Malaysia,  In  the  Philippines,  in 
Japan,  even  I  am  tempted  to  believe  in  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk's  Cambodia. 

My  feeling  is  that  we  should  quit  quib- 
bling, playing  politics  with  the  war  Issue,  and 
quit  making  senseless  demands  on  the  Gov- 
errmient,  and  should  lend  our  best  abilities 
to  supporting  the  Government  not  only  in 
the  task  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  successful 
conclusion  but  also — and  equally  Important- 
ly— to  the  task  of  dealing  with  the  political 
and  diplomatic  Issues  which  must  be  settled 
afterwards. 

Sometimes  I  feel  like  shouting  at  some 
people  and  saying  "quit  your  sneering  about 
something  you  don't  have  the  slightest  Idea 
about."  When  Secretary  Rusk  says  we  have 
a  security  Interest  In  creating  a  sound, 
orderly  situation  In  Vietnam,  and  In  making 
sure  a  million  Chinese  forces  will  not  flow 


over  the  whole  of  Southeast  Asia  don't  gratu- 
Itously  yell  that  he  has  raised  the  cry  of 
"yellow  peril." 

There  Is  a  peril,  Just  as  we  have  had  perils 
to  our  liberty  before,  but  It  appears  on- 
ficult  for  so  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  to 
believe  that  a  far-away  land  like  China 
could  be  a  menace  to  our  safety.  Even  know- 
ing China  now  has  the  nuclear  and  the  ther- 
monuclear bombs,  does  not  move  them  or 
worry  them. 

Well,  I  can  recall  a  day  when  they  wouldn't 
believe  we  had  anything  great  at  sUke  whea 
Woodrow  Wilson  took  us  Into  World  War 
I.  MUUons  would  not  believe  when  Hitler 
was  moving  like  a  madman  across  the  face 
of  Europe.  Many  people  in  high  places  as 
well  as  low  wouldn't  believe  our  security  was 
threatened  etien  when  In  succession  the  low 
countries  fell,  and  Prance  fell,  and  the  Nazi 
army  stood  at  Dunkirk. 

Even  so  202  members  of  the  House  or  Rep- 
resentatives or  the  day  rerused  to  believe  we 
needed  to  take  any  extraordinary  step,  such 
as  building  armed  rorces  through  selective 
service.  Many  Senators  scoffed,  too.  .  .  .  But 
203  members  or  the  House  did  believe,  and 
so  four  months  before  Pearl  Harbor  by  a 
margin  of  Just  one  vote  we  moved  to  call  up 
our  young  men  and  prepare  for  the  worst 
If  It  should  come  and  It  came  all  too  soon. 

Today  I  hear  the  same  sort  of  specious 
and  unbelieving  disbelief — In  the  corridors, 
on  the  streets,  In  the  buses,  on  the  air— that 
our  presence  In  Vietnam  Is  a  scandal — be- 
cause we  are  not  menaced,  they  say  we  have 
nothing  to  gain,  and  we  are  only  destroying 
the  image  of  America,  they  Insist. 

To  all  of  which  I  retort  there  Is  much  a: 
stake,  and  we  have  a  task  to  perform  in  Viet- 
nam.  In  Southeast  Asia,  in  the  world.  It  will 
last  long  and  be  full  of  difficulties  ror  what 
Is  really  at  stake  Is  the  sort  or  world  that 
Is  to  be  handed  on  to  our  posterity — either  a 
world  In  which  people  can  live  their  lives 
under  a  system  or  true  rreedom  or  a  world 
In  which  teeming  millions  will  be  subjected 
to  the  rule  or  a  system  or  thought  and  gov- 
ernment In  which  Individualism  Is  a  sin,  In 
which  rreedom  or  thought  Is  error,  in  which 
all  the  ways  or  lire  are  plotted  and  planned 
by  dominant  cliques  or  powerrul  men  whose 
major  activities  are  to  force  all  men  Into  a 
common  mold. 

But  still  the  question  must  be  asked:  how 
do  we  get  out  of  Vietnam? 

By  staying  on  and  fighting,  or  course,  and 
meanwhile  undertaking  to  achieve  a  pro- 
gram ror  stabilization  or  not  only  Vietnam 
but  or  all  Southeast  Asia  outside  or  Com- 
munist  China. 

I  think  that  ror  the  time  being  It  Is  hope- 
less to  keep  saying  we  will  meet  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  or  his  representative,  or  spokesmen 
ror  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  anywhere  anytime  they  want  to 
talk. 

It  is  doubtful  that  any  of  them  will  be 
willing  to  talk  before  next  year's  election  is 
over.  Moreover,  I  have  some  doubt  that  they 
will  agree  to  the  sort  of  settlement  we  be- 
lieve must  be  made  to  stabilize  South  Viet- 
nam. 

My  personal  view  or  the  Vietnam  issue  .s 
that  it  Is  only  a  part  of  a  larger  problem,  and 
that  when  a  settlement  comes,  as  come  it 
must,  probably  after  next  year's  election,  It 
must  be  on  a  regional  basis  and  not  only  by 
virtue  of  some  negotiations  between  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  the  VC's.  and  N.L.F.  and  the  United 
States. 

I've  been  digging  through  literally  scores 
of  speeches  by  United  States  Senators. 
spokesmen  for  the  Administration,  college 
professors,  university  dons,  and  some  of  the 
more  disaffected  citizens  and  I  have  found 
only  a  handful  that  appeal  to  me  as  reaching 
to  the  basic  problem.  Too  many  of  them  are 
grounded  In  sheer  emotionalism.  Some  o. 
them  betray  a  woeful  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  way  the  world  works,  and  of  hmwQ  na- 
ture Itself. 
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T  have  come  upon  several  speeches  lately  In 
which  I  can  concur  In  ruU  or  part.  My  friend 
Senator  Wallace  Bennett  made  an  exhaustive 
^eech  to  the  effect  that  Vietnam  Is  but  a 
tfment  of  a  greater  war  which  has  been 
wM-ed  ever  since  the  Cold  War  began,  and  he 
r^<^  it  world  War  III.  It  contained  a  iOt  of 
wisdom,  a  lot  of  understanding  of  whats 
Tpa'lv  at  stake  in  the  world.  Yesterday  I  read 
m  the  NY.  "nmes,  Mr.  John  Kenneth  Gal- 
bralth's  brilliantly  written  discussion  of  Viet- 
nam—It  solved  nothing. 

But  it  was  a  speech  recently  by  Senator 
r.nre  of  Tennessee  which  struck  me  as  laying 
the  groundwork  for  a  dealing  with  the  long 
ranee  problem  in  Southeast  Asia.  He  dldn  t 
talk  about  the  possibility  of  merely  striking 
deal  between  Hanoi  and  Washington  and 
calling  it  a  day.  ...  He  proposed,  Intelligently, 
"llat  some  of  us  have  been  insisting  for  sev- 
P'al  years  is  the  proper  approach  to  the  fu- 
.!ue--'he  neutralization  of  all  Southeast 
As'a  Mid  he  did  not  ask  us  to  dismantle  our 
eu'ns  and  slink  home  tomorrow. 

Now  I  have  no  intention  of  pretending  that 
this  will  be  achieved  easily.  Or  that  it,  at  first 
blush  appeals  either  to  our  Government  or 
to  t'le  Governments  of  all  the  small  countries 
on  Ihe  periphery  of  China.  But  I  do  Insist, 
and  insist  obstinately,  that  unless  it  Is  done 
and  done  with  the  help  and  concurrence  of 
ail  Southeast  Asia,  and  India  and  Japan  and 
nrobablv  Indonesia,  and  Australia,  you  are 
eolni;  to  have  one  ceaseless  hell  of  a  mess 
through  the  rest  of  our  natural  lives  and  far 
into  the  future. 

Mv  view  is  that  while  we  push  on  with 
the  "war  against  Hanoi— ever  mindful  that 
we  must  not  tiareaten  the  territorial  integ- 
ntv  of  Communist  China  and  thereby  bring 
on' a  real  world  War  III,  or  at  least  bring 
China  boiling  into  the  fray— while  we  still 
pursue  our  goal  against  Hanoi  we  must  some- 
where in  our  Government  begin  formulat- 
ing sound  programs  for  what  is  to  follow 
the  end  of  the  fighting. 

Now  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  whether 
we  may  not  have  to  end  up  letting  all  of 
Vietnam  be  Communlzed  under  Hanoi — 
there  are  some  who  believe  that  a  Titolst 
sort  of  Communist  Vietnam  would  have  been 
a  buttress  against  Peking.  But  whatever 
comes,  it  must  be  free  of  Peking. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  Is  that  there 
be  a  regional  settlement  as  a  part  or  the 
crttlcallv  important  balance  of  powers  which 
must  be  created  in  this  dangerous  nuclear 
age.  and  that  all  Southeast  Asia  must  be 
put  Into  a  position  where  It  can  pursue  Its 
own  ends,  with  a  guarantee  by  the  greater 
powers  that  It  will  be  free  from  Interrerence 
by  them,  but  protected  against  that  upcom- 
ing power.  Communist  China. 

I  am  sure  that  to  persons  unschooled  In 
historv  or  Asia,  and  civilization  for  that 
matter,  this  all  sounds  like  Idiocy.  I  submit 
that  far  from  idiocy  it  is  the  sole  road  to  in- 
ternational stabilization.  For  it  Is  In  Asia 
that  the  germs  of  reaX  war  are  located,  and 
must  be  neutralized. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  new  Thleu  Govern- 
ment, which  seems  to  be  starting  under 
rather  favorable  auspices,  and  with  much 
promise,  will  be  willing  to  lend  Us  best 
thoughts  and  Its  cooperation  to  working  out 
a  long  range  program  for  Southeast  Asia. 

I  am  not  stupid  enough  to  believe  that  we 
can  Just  go  to  Ho,  and  the  Viet  Cong  and  the 
NL.P.,  and  to  Peking  and  to  Moscow  and  say 
OK,  let's  neutralize  Southeast  Asia — the 
Vletnams,  Laos,  Cambodia,  Malaysia,  Thai- 
land and  all  the  rest.  It  Isn't  that  easy. 

However,  It  can  be  done,  and  I  think  the 
United  States  can  take  the  initiative  by  pro- 
claiming a  rorelgn  policy  which  will  aim  at 
Just  such  a  stabilization  or  the  whole  South- 
east of  Asia.  1  should  not  expect  Hanoi  to 
Jump  for  Joy  at  the  suggestion.  Or  even 
President  Thleu.  But  I  think  the  time  has 
come  ror  the  proposal  put  forth  by  Senator 
Gore  to  be  explored  Intelligently — and  not 
rejected  out  or  hand  by  the  State  Deport- 


ment just  because  It  might  not  concur  with 
some  preconceived  notion  or  Its  own  aa  to 
how  It  would  Uke  things  to  be  In  that  part 
or  the  world. 

While  we  proclaim  to  Moscow  and  Peking 
and  Hanoi  and  Singapore  and  New  Delhi  and 
Tokyo  and  elsewhere  our  objective  and  our 
hope,  I  should  hope  that  the  Southeaat 
Asians  would  take  up  the  neutralization  pro- 
posal and  begin  conversations — or  course, 
quietly  and  objectively  and  without  the  fan- 
lare  of  press  and  radio.  And  I'd  hope  that 
our  relations  with  Sihanouk  meantime  would 
be  Improved  and  that  all  the  leaders  of  that 
part  of  the  world  would  take  assurance  as 
they  work  toward  order  and  stabilization 
that  America  stands  ready  today,  tomorrow 
and  Into  the  far  ruture  to  stand  behind 
them  and  will  keep  our  pledges  to  help  them 
resist  anv  attack  by  Communist  China, 
whether  by  conventional  rorces  or  by  nu- 
clear means.  Only  stable  International  order, 
fully  participated  In  by  all  non-communlst 
countries  will  save  freedom  untU  China  la 
brought  into  the  peaceful  family  of  nations. 


years  and  our  strong  International  position 
have  been  aided  by  the  removal  or  barriers 
to  trade.  Reversal  "of  these  policies  by  now 
Introducing  numerous  import  quotas  would 
weaken  our  balance  of  payments,  threaten 
the  International  competitive  position  of  our 
Industry  as  a  whole,  and  Introduce  costly 
bureaucracy. 

A.  H.  VoN  Klempeber, 
President,  Bankers'  Association  Jor  For- 
eign  Trade. 


BANKERS'  ASSOCIATION  FOR  FOR- 
EIGN TRADE  OPPOSES  QUOTA 
BILLS 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  I  received  from  Mr.  A.  H.  Von 
Klemperer.  president  of  the  Bankers' 
Association  for  Foreign  Trade  a  tele- 
gram in  opposition  to  the  current  drive 
in  Congress  for  import  quotas.  This  as- 
sociation is  composed  of  133  U.S.  banks 
located  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  orga- 
nization and  its  expert  knowledge  of  in- 
ternational trade,  its  opposition  to  the 
protectionist  drive  should  be  carefully 
heeded  by  Congress  and  the  industries 
pressing  for  quotas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Klemperer 's  telegram  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows; 

New  York,  N.Y., 
November  9.  1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  JAvrrs, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

As  president  of  the  Bankers'  Association 
for  Foreign  Trade  I  wish  to  present  the  views 
of  our  association  roUowlng  an  action  taken 
at  a  meeting  of  our  board  of  directors  on 
October  30  In  New  York  City.  This  associa- 
tion  is   comprised   of    133    American   banks 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  active  In 
financing  U.S.  international  trade.  We  wish 
to  urge  that  you  give  careful  consideration 
to  the  effects  "on  U.S.  trade  and  the  balance 
of  payments  in  your  approach  to  the  several 
bills  now  berore"  the  Senate  designed  to  Im- 
pose quotas  on  a  wide  range  of  Imports.  Our 
balance  of  pavments  situation  could  be  dan- 
gerously weakened  If  the  proposed  measures 
to  establish  quotas  are  enacted.  Increases  In 
domestic  costs  that  might  result  will  reduce 
our  competitive  position  and   we   stand  to 
lose   important  markets   abroad   and   much 
needed  receipts  from  exports.  Quota  systems 
have  failed  In  the  past  and  In  all  cases  estab- 
lish costly  procedures  and  unfair  allocations 
which  burden  the  flow  of  trade  slctosb  Inter- 
national boundaries.  Reduced   Imports  and 
lessened    competition    could    contribute    to 
higher   prices   and   Inflation   in   the   United 
States.  The  imposition  of  quotas  could  well 
lead  to  retaUatlon  In  various  forms  by  other 
nations.  They  could  create  retaliation  against 
the  operatloiaB  of  U.S.  owned  plants  abroad 
which  now  utilize  U.S.  origin  exports  of  ma- 
terials   and    comp>onents    comprising    more 
than  25  percent  or  our  total  non  agricultural 
exports.  U.S.  prosperity  during  the  part  20 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  BY  STATION  KSL, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  TO  CURTAIL 
CRIME 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  Utah's 
three  commercial  television  stations, 
KSL,  recently  began  performing  a  public 
service  which  deser\-es  to  be  widely  imi- 
tated by  broadcasters  everj'where. 

KSL,  whose  management  is  deeply 
concerned  about  the  rising  rate  of  crime, 
and  especially  juvenile  crime,  has  now 
begun  to  broadcast  a  reminder  to  par- 
ents each  evening  at  10.  The  reminder 
simply  asks  if  parents  know  where  their 
children  are  at  this  late  hour. 

KSL  acknowledges  that  this  effort  will 
not  stamp  out  juvenile  crime,  but  they 
hope  that  a  small  start  can  be  made  in 
reversing  a  trend. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  recent 
KSL  broadcast  editorial  on  this  subject 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[A  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  radio  station  KSL 
editorial,  Sept.  18,  1967] 
Crime 
Thoughtful  Americans  are  frustrated  and 
worried  over  what  seems  to  be  an  Inexorably 
rising  rate  of  crime  in  this  country,  especial- 
ly among  young  people. 

In  the  past  five  years,  major  crime  In 
America  has  gone  up  40rc.  And  49%  of  those 
arrested  for  major  crimes  last  year  were  un- 
der eighteen  years  of  age.  Where  this  trend 
Is  taking  us  Is  a  matter  for  most  urgent, 
serious  concern. 
You  hear  all  kinds  of  solutions  proposed 
.  .  better  schools,  more  public  housing, 
more  Integration,  more  social  workers,  more 
federal  money  to  eliminate  poverty. 

But  most  of  those  solutions  run  up  against 
some  troubling  questions.  Such  as:  Why  is 
there  more  crime  than  ever  before  when 
per  capita  Income  is  higher  than  ever  before? 
Why  more  crime  when  national  Illiteracy 
is  at  an  all-time  low?  Why  does  crime  seem 
to  rise  the  more  federal  money  is  poured  in 
to  fight  poverty? 

There  are  no  simple  answers.  But  on  one 
principle  most  people  can  agree  .  .  .  Juvenile 
crime  Is  usually  spawned  by  Inadequate 
homes. 

This,  too.  can  be  complex.  One  borne  may 
be  Inadequate  because  parents  care  too  lit- 
tle or  are  too  permissive.  Other  parents  may 
fall  because  they  are  too  strict.  KSL  does 
not  propose  to  establish  a  course  in  good 
parenthood.  But  we  do  suggest  that  establish- 
ing a  few  simple  standards  can  help  most 
homes  do  a  better  Job  or  rearing  responsible, 
law-abiding  citizens. 

One  such  standard  Is  that  parents  should 
know  where  their  children  are  at  nlght-tlme. 
And  so,  beginning  this  week,  we  propose 
to  air  a  simple  reminder  each  night  at  10 
o'clock.  At  that  time,  we  will  simply  ask 
parents  ir  they  know  where  their  children 
are. 

We  won't  stamp  out  JuvenUe  crime  this 
way.  But  if  parents  will  Just  Usten  to  those 
reminders,  and  heed  them,  a  small  start  can 
be  made  In  reversing  a  trend  that  now  is 
leading  the  country  Into  dark,  dangerous 
waters. 
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NATIONAL  FARM  INCOME 


Mr  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  No- 
vember 14,  1967  Wall  Street  Journal  con- 
tains an  article  describing  the  national 
farm  income  situation  for  this  year,  as 
outlined  by  a  USDA  official  during  the 
Departments  recent  outlook  conference. 
The  Department  predicts  that  net 
farm  income  for  1967  wUl  be  11  percent 
below  the  1966  level,  and  that  the  situa- 
tion wiU  not  be  much  better  in  1968. 

The  cost  of  operating  farms  and 
ranches  is  at  an  all-time  high,  having 
Increased  31  percent  In  the  past  7  years. 
Costs  are  expected  to  continue  to  rise 
next  year. 

Total  farm  debt  has  increased  a  whop- 
ping 83  percent  since  1960;  and  inter- 
est rates  on  real  esUte  idebtedness  have 
risen  20  percent  during  this  same  period. 

But  these  kinds  of  increases  have  not 
appeared  on  the  income  side  of  the  rural 
ledger.  Agriculture  is  the  only  segment 
of  America's  economy  that  will  close  out 
1967"s  financial  statement  with  a  Sl'a 
billion  cut  in  pay.  To  say  that  things 
look  gloomy  down  on  the  farm  is  an  un- 
derstatement. 

The  economic  experts  say  that  things 
may  get  better  next  year,  mainly  because 
farmers  will  receive  higher  Federal  pay- 
ments. I  say  that  these  payments  form 
a  pretty  shaky  foundation  on  which  to 
base  the  welfare  of  this  country's  largest 
single  industry— an  industry  which  we 
obviously  cannot  do  without. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  reexamine  some 
of  our  national  programs  and  policies 
which  directly  affect  agriculture. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Pamrers'  Net  Income  Expected  To  Drop  11 

Percent  This  Year  Prom  I96ft— Earnings 

IN  1998  Seen  Continuing  at  1967  Levei-s — 

Record   Output,   Low   Prices,    Cost   Rise 

Buvmed 

VV'ashington. — Parm  net  Income  for  1967 
will  total  about  *14,750.000.000,  down  more 
than  11%  from  1966,  and  all  signs  point  to 
It  conUnulng  at  the  same  level  next  year.  Rex 
P.  Daly,  chief  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  told  a 
conference  on  farm  prospects  here. 

The  1967  flgvire  Is  about  In  line  with  earlier 
projections,  but  the  1968  estimate  should  be 
dlscoTiraglng  to  Democratic  Congressmen 
who  will  have  to  face  more  rural  discontent 
at  the  ballot  box  next  November. 

Mr.  Daly  blamed  record  output  of  farm 
products  and  related  declining  farm  prices, 
together  with  the  continued  rise  In  farming 
costs,  for  the  profit  slide.  Last  year,  farm  net 
income  was  a  record  $16.4  billion. 

Although  the  supply  of  farm  products  will 
continue  large  next  year,  Mr.  Daly  said, 
prices  are  expected  to  strengthen  somewhat 
and  farmers  also  will  benefit  from  higher 
Pederal  payments.  As  a  result,  gross  farm 
Income  will  rise  about  tl  billion  from  this 
year's  estimated  figure  of  more  than  >49 
billion. 

However,  Mr.  Daly  added,  "Production  ex- 
penses win  continue  to  Increase  and  may 
largely  offset  the  gain." 


committee  on  Government  Research  this 
past  summer,  a  number  of  distinguished 
academicians,  journalists,  and  Govern- 
ment officials  discussed  in  depth  the 
urgent  need  for  better,  more  compre- 
hensive social  planning  in  America.  That 
imique  session  was  prompted  by  the 
knowledge  that  we  are,  as  a  nation,  in 
the  throes  of  immense  confusion  and  be- 
wildering change.  We  also  know  that  a 
perilous  sickness  has  infected  many  of 
our  great  cities  and  that  if  its  course  is 
not  soon  checked  social  catastrophe  is 
imminent. 

Understanding  our  social  problems 
and  planning  in  a  rational  and  informed 
manner  to  meet  and  resolve  them  is  the 
professional  concern  of  social  scientists. 
At  the  seminar.  Prof.  Bertram  Gross  of 
the  Maxwell  School  of  Citizenship  and 
Public  Affairs  described  our  present  pre- 
dicament thus: 

Today,  executive  officials  and  members  of 
Congress  alike  are  misled  by  inadequate  In- 
terpretation of  bad  Information  based  on 
obsolete  concepts  and  Inadequate  research 
and  collected  by  underfed  and  overlobbled 
statistical  agencies. 

That  theme,  labeled  by  Professor  Gross 
as  the  "domestic  intelligence  gap"  is 
sounded  again  in  an  excellent  article  co- 
authored  by  Professor  Gross  and  Mr. 
Michael  Springer,  entitled  "New  Goals 
for  Social  Information."  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  reprinted  in  its  entirety  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

I  call  this  article  to  the  attention  of 
Senators  both  because  it  tellingly  por- 
trays our  present  dilemma  with  respect 
to  social  information  and  because  it 
offers  some  and  endorses  other  specific 
suggestions  for  improving  our  ability  to 
cope  with  social  change. 

In  particular,  I  am  greatly  pleased  to 
note  that  the  article  endorses  my  pro- 
posal, S.  843,  the  Full  Opportunity  and 
Social  Accounting  Act.  This  bill  would 
instituiionalize  a  system  of  social  ac- 
counting to  sharpen  our  quantitative 
knowledge  of  social  needs,  help  us  meas- 
ure more  precisely  our  progress  toward 
our  social  objectives,  help  us  to  evaluate 
efforts  at  all  levels  of  government,  assist 
us  in  determining  priorities  among  com- 
peting social  programs,  and  encourage 
the  development  and  assessment  of  alter- 
native courses  without  awaiting  the  riot- 
ing which  is  a  certain  if  belated  signal 
that  some  social  program  has  failed. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  article 
as  well  as  the  entire  September  issue  of 
The  Annals  to  Senators  and  other  read- 
ers of  the  Record  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

New  Goals  for  Social  Information 

(By  Bertram  M.  Gross,  and  Michael 

Springer » i 

(Note. — Bertram  M.  Gross,  Syracuse,  New 

York,  Is  Professor  of  Political  Science  and 

Director,    National    Planning    Studies    Pro- 


NEW    GOALS    FOR    SOCIAL 
INFORMATION  AND  S.  843 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  at  an 
unusual  seminar  held  by  the  Senate  Sub- 


gram,  Maxwell  School  of  Citizenship  and 
PubUc  Affairs,  Syracuse  University.  He  has 
been  Fellow  of  the  Center  for  Advanced 
Study  m  the  Behavioral  Sciences  (1961- 
1962);  Executive  Secretary  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers;  Member  ol 
Arlington  County  Planning  Commission  and 
Northern  Virginia  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission; and  First  Chairman  of  the  Nation- 
al Capital  Regional  Planning  Council  of  the 
United  SUtes.  He  Is  the  author  of  The  State 
of  the  Nation;  Social  Systems  Accounting 
(1966);  The  Managing  of  Organizations 
(1964);  and  The  Legislative  Struggle  (1953i, 
Michael  Springer,  Syracuse,  New  York,  is 
Graduate  Assistant.  Maxwell  School  of  Citi- 
zenship and  Public  Affairs,  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity.) 

Abstract:  In  this  period  of  confusing 
social  change,  a  domestic  "Intelligence  gap' 
Impedes  rational  consideration  of  both  pub- 
lic and  private  policy  choices.  An  Intelligent 
strategy  for  narrowing  this  gap  requires 
action  on  many  fronts.  One  of  these  Is  to 
remedy  the  "concept  lag"  produced  by  the 


>  The  assistance  of  the  Stern  Family  Fund 
Is  gratefully  acknowledged  for  having  helped 
the  special  editor  in  producing  this  volume 
(and  the  preceding  volume  of  May  1967), 
and  particularly  for  having  facilitated  a 
series  of  exploratlon-and-revlew  sessions  on 
many  of  the  articles.  Acknowledgment  must 


also  be  made  of  the  Ideas,  encouragement, 
and  stimulus  provided  by  the  following  par- 
ticipants In  these  sessions:   Milton  Babbitt. 
Composer,   The  Electronic  Music   Center  of 
Columbia  and  Princeton  Universities;  Louis 
H.  Bean,  Election  Analysis,  Ltd.,  'Washington, 
D.C.;   Ann  Carter,  Economics  Research  Pro- 
gram, Harvard  University;  Donald  Cook,  Ap- 
plied Education  Division,  Xerox  Corporation. 
New  York  City;  Michel  Crozler,  Department 
of  Social  RelaUons,  Harvard  University  (on 
leave  from  Centre  de  Soclologle  des  Orga- 
nizations, Paris) ;  John  Dixon.  Basic  Systems. 
Xerox    Corporation,    'Washington,    D.C.:    Hy 
Paine,  National  Executive  Secretary,  Amer- 
ican Guild  of  Musical  Artists,  New  York  City; 
William  C.  Fleming,  Chairman,  Department 
of  Pine  Arts,  Syracuse  University;   Fred  M 
Prohock,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ences,   Syracuse    University;     David    Gross, 
Society  of  Fellows  and  Department  of  Phys- 
ics, Harvard  University;  Larry  Gross.  Lehman 
Fellow,  Department  of  Sociology,  Columbia 
University;  Tom  Hayden,  Community  Union 
Project,  Newark,  New  Jersey;  Howard  House- 
man,   'William    Morris    Agency    (New    York 
City) ;  Esther  M.  Jackson,  Professor  of  Fine 
Arts,  Shaw  University;  Andrew  Kopkind,  As- 
sociate Editor,  New  Republic;  Stanford  Lacli- 
off.    Professor    of    Political    Science,    State 
University   of   New    York   at   Stony   Brook: 
Isador  Letelner,  Concert  Violinist;  Kenneth 
Mabuchl,  Vice-President,   Central  Economic 
Development      Ogranlzatlon,      Washington. 
D.C.;    Michael    Marlen,    Graduate    Student, 
Syracuse   University;    Charles   C.   Mark,  Di- 
rector, State  and  Commiuiity  Operations,  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities; Walter  McCann,  Legislative  -Assist- 
ant  to  United   States   Representative  John 
Brademas  (Indiana);  Francis  Mechner.  Pres- 
ident, Institute  of  Behavior  Research;  Don- 
ald Melklejon,   Director,   Public  Affairs  and 
Citizenship    Program,    Syractise    University; 
I.  E.  Peterson,  New  York  Times  Washington 
Bureau;  Douglas  W.  Rae,  Assistant  Professor 
of    Political    Science,    Syracuse    University; 
Stuart  Rice,  Surveys  and  Research  Corpora- 
tion, Washington,  D.C.;  Pamela  Roby,  Grad- 
uate Student.  New  York  University;  James  K. 
Rocks,  Director,  Office  of  Plans  and  Programs, 
National    Center    for    Educational    Studies, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Department; 
Faith  Seldenberg,  Attorney  at  Law,  Syracuse, 
New  York;  Edward  Schneider,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science,   Princeton  Uni- 
versity;  Jay  SchvUman,  Associate  Professor 
of  Sociology.  New  York  State  School  of  In- 
dustrial and  Labor  Relations.  Cornell  Uni- 
versity; WllUam  Shands.  Congressional  Fel- 
low,   Office    of    Senator    Mondale;    Howard 
Taubman,    Critic,    New    York    Times;   Irene 
Taviss,  Research  Associate,  Program  of  Tech- 
nology and  Society,  Harvard  University;  Rob- 
ert WoLfson,  Professor  of  Economics,  Syra- 
cuse University. 
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pomDarabUlty-relevance  conflict  and  other 
factors  AS  indicated  by  the  table  "Indicator 
Rureestlons"  (and  the  similar  table  In  the 
GroM-Sprtnger  article  In  the  May  1967  vol- 
^of  The  Annals),  this  la  the  main  task 
assumed  by  most  of  the  authors  In  both 
TOlumes.  Instead  of  discussing  statistical 
techniques,  they  have  concentrated  on  con- 
centual  InnovaUons  that  make  It  possible  to 
uoerade  obsolescent  data  and  obtain  new 
tonns  of  social  Information,  both  quantlU- 
tive  and  quallUtlve. 

GALILEO  Galilei.  Measure  what  Is  measur- 
able and  make  measurable  what  Is  not  meas- 
urable. ^  ,  , 

AMrrAi  Etzioni.  Any  measure  of  a  social 
science  concept  that  relies  on  a  single  indi- 
cator should  be  viewed  as  dubious. 

Raymond  A.  Bauer.  An  Information  sys- 
tem does  not  tell  what  courses  of  action 
are  conceivable.  Man  himself  must  conceive 

theffl-  ,    ^  ^. 

Bebtrand  de  Jouvenel.  Designers  of  statis- 
tics are  indeed  philosophers,  however  unwUl- 
Ine  to  claim  the  name,  and  are  fully  aware 
that  different  aspects  of  reality  can  be  lit  up 
If  alternative  sets  of  concepts  are  used. 

At  a  time  when  America  and  the  world  are 


In  the  throes  of  confusing  revolutionary 
change,  it  Is  increasingly  difficult  for  anyone 
to  know  where  we  have  been  and  where  we 
are,  let  alone  where  we  may  be  going. 

Our  Intelligence  machinery  tends  to  creak 
along  in  bureaucratic  conformance  with  rou- 
tines set  up  In  a  previous  era.  Our  "conserva- 
tive" defenders  of  the  status  quo  rarely  see 
much  of  the  state  at  which  we  are.  Our 
"radical"  attackers  of  the  present  "system," 
"power  structxire,"  or  "establishment"  are 
usually  blind  to  the  radical  changes  already 
taking  place  as  we  move  from  advanced  In- 
dustrialism Into  the  first  stages  of  a  new  post- 
Industrial  society.  Executive  officials  and 
members  of  Congress  alike  are  misled  by 
inadequate  interpretation  of  bod  information 
based  on  obsolete  concepts  and  inadequate 
research  and  collected  by  underfed  and  over- 
lobbied  statistical  agencies. 

THE  DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE  GAP 

When  people  talk  about  a  "credibility  gap," 
It  is  assumed  that  various  officials  are  mis- 
leading the  public  by  withholding  good  in- 
formation. An  "Intelligence  gap,"  however,  is 
rooted  in  one-sided,  missing,  distorted,  mis- 
interpreted,   or    unused    information.    The 

TABLE— INDICATOR  SUGGESTIONS 


initial  impact  of  the  intelligence  gap  la  that 
national  policy-makers  themselves  are  mis- 
led— or,  to  put  It  more  mildly,  are  led  into 
oversimplified,  partial,  and  outdated  views 
of  major  policy  problems. 

In  varying  degrees,  this  is  the  status  quo 
of  our  domestic  Intelligence  In  the  critical 
fields  of  civil  UberUes,  discrimination,  human 
values,  the  mass  media,  crime  and  delin- 
quency, the  nat-ural  en%lronment,  and  urban 
conditions — as  reported  by  Milton  R.  Konvltz, 
Otis  Dudley  Duncan,  Robin  M.  Williams,  Jr., 
Andre  Fontaine,  Daniel  Glaser,  Joseph  L. 
Fisher,  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan,  and  Barry  Got- 
tehrer.  In  Volume  I  of  Social  Goals  and  In- 
dicators for  American  Society  (The  Annals, 
May  1967).  Other  glaring  Intelligence  defects 
exist  In  the  fields  of  poverty,  democratic  par- 
ticipation, art  and  culture,  education,  health, 
social  breakdown,  and  science  and  technol- 
ogy— as  reported  In  this  volume  by  S.  M. 
Ml'ller,  Sidnev  Verba.  Alvln  Toffler,  WUbur 
Cohen.  Philip  Lee,  Nathan  Goldman  and, 
John  McHale.  The  table  "Indicator  Sugges- 
tions" (a  continuation  of  the  similar  table 
In  Volume  Ii  sets  forth  some  of  the  more 
elementary  improvements  suggested  by  these 
authors. 


U.S.  GoiCriment  Statistical  Series 


Area 


ODwr 


New  data 


Better  use  of  existing  data 


Poverty  and  inequality. 


Employment  goals  and  the 

economics.' 


Democratic  participation. 


new 


egular  publication  ot  Giii  index  tor  both  wealth  and 
income  distribution. 


Periodic  reports  on  location  of  job  openings  in  the 
50  largest  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas 
(SMSA's). 


Data  on  size  ot  professional  and  paraprolesslonal 
groups  and  on  community  organizations  by  local- 
ity ,  ■    . 

Collection   and   analysis  of   electoral   participation 

data  for  local  and  State  elections. 


Serial  data  m  Statistical  Abstract  ol  the  United  States 
on  the  extent  of  population  below  minimum  stand- 
ards of  income  assets  (liquid  and  fixed),  and  un- 
paid-tor services  (public  and  private). 

Regular  and  improved  reporting  on  subemploymenl 
in  low-income  areas.  This  includes  not  only  regular 
application  of  traditional  unemployment  measures, 
but  also:  estimates  of  those  (1)  working  part 
time  and  looking  tor  full-time  work;  (2)  earning 
substandard  wages:  (3)  labor  force  dropouts 
because  ot  lack  of  openings;  and  (4)  not  ordinarily 
counted. 

New  section  in  Statistical  Abstract  ot  the  United 
States  on  role  ol  women  and  minority  groups  in 
political,  social,  and  economic  institutions. 

Better  assembly  ot  international  comparative  data 
on  major  forms  of  participation. 


Learning  and  education. 


Art  and  culture. 


Health  and  well-being. 
Social  breakdown 


Science  and  technology.. 


Collection  of  educational  expenditure  data  for  the 

nonestablishment"  sectors  ot  education,  so  that 

total  educational  expenditures  can  be  computed. 

Implementation  ot  new  Carnegie  plan  lor  assessment 
of  educational  performance. 

Annual  data  on  audience  size  for  performing  arts,  in- 
cluding semiprotessional.  by  areas. 

Recurring  Census  of  the  Arts  to  include  economic  and 
institutional  data  covering  not  only  the  figh  arts 
but  also  ttie  amateur  movement  and  popular 
entertainment. 

More  refined  surveys  ol  mortality  and  lite  expectancy 

by  income  groups  and  by  localities,  including 

maioi  slum  areas. 
Divorce   registiation  area  to   be   representative  of 

entire  country  with  data  on  divorce,  separation, 

and  remarriage  (including  time  interval  between 

divorce  and  remarnage). 
Incorporation  into  official  series  of  suicide  data  from 

insurance  companies. 
fVIore  systematic  methods  for  estimates  of  users  ot 

illegal  drugs  including    'weekeno"  user,  regular 

user,  and  seller. 

Substantive  content  classification  ol  scientific  and 
technological  research  (in  output-program  budget 
terms). 


Impioved  estimates  on  "learning  force"  as  a  whole, 
particularly  those  enrolled  in  "nonestablishmenl" 
educational  programs. 


Compilation  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  expendi- 
tures on  the  arts. 

Art  and  Culture  section  in  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States. 


ReadiustmenI  ol  cause  of  death"  data,  with  im- 
proved interpretation. 

Relate  divorce  and  separation  data  to  existing  in- 
formation on  extended  duration  of  marriages 
(with  increased  life  expectancy). 


More  sustained  and  comprehensive  presentation  and 
analysis  of  basic  series  on  scientfic  personnel, 
organizations,  expenditures,  publications  and  the 
like  .     .      ^ 

Link  reports  on  substantive  content  of  scientific  ac- 
tivities with  information-retrieval  facilities. 


Developments  of  new  statistical  profiles  of  wealth  and 
income;  for  exampiC,  top-bottom  ratios.  Research 
on  the  psychological  and  sociological  dimensions 
of  the  self-image  of  the  poor 

Research  on  ^1)  changes  taking  place  in  length  of  the 
work  week;  (2)  recruitment  into  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled trades;  (3)  relationships  between  education 
and  occupational  mobility:  (4)  relationship  between 
productivity  gains  and  employment  rates;  and 
(5)  future  employment  trends. 


Research  on  (1)  extent  of  participatory  demxracy 
in  schools,  business  firms,  government  agencies. 
community  groups,  and  the  like;  (2)  "participa- 
tion of  the  poor  (3)  sensitivity  ol  officials  to  the 
demands  upon  them;  (4)  expectations  that  are 
associated  with  various  forms  ot  participation: 
(5)  how  many  Americans  leel  a  loss  ot  sense  ol 
belonging:  (6)  examination  of  international  rate 
of  participation  in  terms  of  resources,  constraints, 
capabili  es,  and  cultural  ideals. 

Research  on  (1)  educational  administration  at  all 
levels:  (2)  costs  and  benefits  ot  alternative  training 
methods  for  the  same  |0b,  (3)  impact  ot  education 
(longitudinal  studies),  and  (4)  student  culture  and 
social  system  of  schools  (in  situ  studies). 

Reseaich  on  (1)  the  type  of  musicai  education  pro- 
vided in  primary  and  secondary  schools.  (2)  the 
costs  of  the  fools  and  media  used  by  artists :  (3)  the 
administration  ot  artistic  enterprises.  (4)  the  re- 
cruitment and  training  of  professional  artists;  (5) 
the  decline  in  recitals;  and  (6)  the  scope  ot  the 
"amateur  movement." 

More  research  on  the  development  ol  positive  meas- 
ures of  health  and  vitality. 

Studies  on  better  classification  ol  alcoholics  by  state 
agencies. 

Reseaich  on  (1)  number  of  those  arrested  tor  public 
intoxication  who  are  chronic  alcoholics.  (2)  various 
forms  ot  violence;  (3)  physiological  and  psycho- 
logical effects  of  mariiuana  use.  (4)  changes  m 
premarital  sex  practices,  and  (5)  in  situ  studies  ol 
deviant  behavioi. 

All  States  to  require  doctors  to  report  cases  of  bat- 
tered children  " 

Research  on  (1)  timelags  between  basic  science  find- 
ings and  technological  implementation  by  the  in- 
dustrial sector;  (2)  extent  ol  technological  spillover 
from  space  and  military  research  and  development 
(R.  &  5.)  programs.  (3)  role  of  scientific  organiza- 
tions; (4)  evaluation  ol  the  quality  of  scientific 
output  and  (i)  how  to  estimate  the  social  impacts 
ot  technological  innovations. 


Although  economic  information  Is  gener- 
ally much  better  than  our  data  in  the  fields 
listed  above,  It  also  is  seriously  defective.  In 
this  regard,  Geoffrey  Moore,  research  director 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research, 
has  Just  stated  that  "we  do  not  really  know, 
within  a  reasonable  narrow  margin,  what 
the  recent  trend  of  wages  has  been."  Arthur 
P.  Burns,  Chairman  of  the  National  Bureau, 
has  recently  diagnosed  serious  data  gaps  in 
such  areas  as  Job  vacancies,  price  and  cost 


measures,  and  projections  of  federal  revenues 
and  expenditures.'' 

INTELLIGENT   APPROACHES  TO  THE  INTELLIGENCE 
GAP 

We  cannot  afford  too   much  stupidity  In 
dealing  with  the  domesUc  IntelUgence  gap. 


»  Both  Moore  and  Bxirns  are  quoted  in  "The 
IntelUgence  Gap,"  by  M.  J.  Rossant,  New 
York  Times,  Business  Section.  June  21.  1967. 


To  approach  this  problem  Intelligently,  we 
must  bring  the  quality  of  our  information  a 
little  closer  to  the  changing  needs  of  private 
and  public  policymakers.  We  must  make  bet- 
ter use  of  our  growing  and  partially  unused 
capacities  for  research  and  for  data-process- 
ing, -calculation,  and  -dissemination.  We 
must  expand  and  Improve  each  of  these  ca- 
pacities. We  must  be  prepared  to  examine 
any  relevant  Information— no  matter  whether 
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someone  classifies  It  as  economic.  pollUcal. 
social,  cultural,  scientific,  or  what  have  you. 

In  this  area,  there  are  no  quick,  simple,  or 
easv  remedies.  Indeed,  the  pace  and  uneven- 
ness  or  social,  technological,  and  Interna- 
tional change  are  so  great  that  we  may— as 
In  Lewis  Carroll's  Alice  in  Wonderland— hd\e 
to  run  in  order  to  remain  In  the  same  place. 

The  historic  contrlbuUon  of  the  Full  Op- 
portunltv  and  Social  Accounting  Bill  of  Sen- 
ator Wafter  F.  Mondale  (Minnesota)  Is  that 
It  offers  not  simple  solutions  but  rather  a 
grand  three-pronged  strategy  for  improi^ng 
our  domestic  intelligence  tcithin  the  frame- 
work of  strengthened  Constitutional  pro- 
cedures: ^     „ 

1  the  annual  transmission  to  the  Congress 
or  a  President's  Social  Report  that  can  bring 
together,  in  terms  meaningful  for  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  as  a  whole,  the  work  of 
countless  specl.illzed  expert;s  on  all  major  as- 
pects or  the  "quality  or  life."  .  ,   ,    ^  ,,, 

2  the  creation  of  a  small  social  Intelli- 
gence staff  to  help  prepare  this  continuing 
synthesis  and  Improve  the  quality  and  rele- 
vance of  social  information.  It  sUll  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  or  not  the  "Council  of 
Social  Advisors,"  as  precisely  proposed  In  Sec- 
tion 4  of  S.  843.  Is  the  most  practical  and  de- 
sirable of  all  possible  Instrumentalities. 

3  the  creation  of  a  Congressional  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Social  Report  th.^t  could 
become  (as  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
has  in  economics)  the  world's  largest  class- 
room In  social  information  and  social  policy. 

Both  m  the  Congress  and  in  the  executive 
branch  there  seems  to  be  an  increased 
awareness  of  the  dangers  that  might  be  In- 
volved In  the  misuse  or  monopolization  of 
sophisticated  Informational  systems  A  start 
Is  being  made  to  explore  the  present  dan- 
gers to  personal  privacy  and  the  new  kinds 
of  dangers  against  which  safeguards  might 
be  needed.  Attention  is  being  given  to  the 
danger— in  the  words  of  the  Chaplain  of  the 
University  of  Sussex— that  more  power  will 
flow  into  "the  hands  of  a  few  manipulators 
who.  while  paying  llp-servlce  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  majority,  persuade  them  to  move 
In  the  directions  convenient  to  themselves 
bv  all  kinds  of  skillfully-applied  pressures 
rather  than  by  appeals  to  their  responsible 
Judgments  as  rational  individuals."'  All 
such  discussions  will  be  Illuminated  by 
Amltal  Etztonl's  perceptive  warnings  against 
the  dangers  (or  "dysfunctions")  In  Inter- 
nally valid  indicators.  Raymond  A.  Bauer's 
profound  observations  on  the  Inevitability 
of  error  and  the  IndlspensabUlty  of  human 
Judgment  demand  a  skepUcLsm  concerning 
science's  abUlty  to  shape  the  cotirse  of  pub- 
lic policy. 

SOCIAL    CHANGE    AND     CONCEPT-OBSOLESCENCE 

Westerners  are  quick  to  point  out  that  In 
the  "transitional"  societies  of  Africa,  Asia, 
the  Middle  East,  and  Latin  America,  rapid 
technological  change  Is  usually  accompanied 
by  Institutional,  cultural,  and  conceptual 
rigidities.  Our  social  scientists  can  easily  see 
that  people  who  grew  up  In  agricultural 
peasant  societies  have  difficulty  in  under- 
standing— let  alone  keeping  statistical  track 
of— the  confusions  of  the  industrialization 
procees. 

We  are  somewhat  less  eager  to  see  the 
motes  m  our  own  eyes.  Although  living 
In  societies  undergoing  changes  at  least 
equally — and  probably  much  more — confus- 
ing, we  have  not  distinguished  ourselves  by 
an  awareness  of  our  own  rigidities.  Many  of 
us  cling  to  old  concepts  as  tightly  as  some 
people  In  other  societies  may  cling  to  caste 
lines,  taboos,  astrology,  and  witch-doctor 
cures.  Our  faithfulness  to  the  past  may.  In- 
deed, be  reinforced  by  the  modem  magic 
overtones  provided  by  an  elaborate  statistical 
series  and  electronic  computers.  The  case  to 
which  Professor  Etzlonl  refers  In  the  first 


article  la  no  exception.  Information  on  re^i- 
dence  provided  more  or  less  definitive  reports 
on  land  congestion  a  century  or  so  ago, 
when  many  more  of  man's  activities  took 
place  near  his  home.  Today,  although  only 
multidimensional  population  measures  can 
cope  with  the  greater  complexities  of  people- 
land  relations,  many  people — even  some 
urban  planners — rely  on  residence  informa- 
tion alone.  Similarly,  some  proposals  for 
large-scale  "data  banks"  tend  to  remind 
one  of  the  man  who  tried  to  build  his  for- 
tune by  collecting  the  world's  biggest  stock- 
pile of  calendars  from  previous  years.  The 
bank  metaphor  (used  repeatedly  by  those 
whose  enthusiasm  for  data-processing  ma- 
chinery exceeds  their  concern  for  what  Is 
processed)  obscures  the  fact  that  informa- 
tion. In  our  era  of  Information  explosion, 
may  depreciate  as  rapidly  as  money  in  the 
wildest  of  currency  Inflations. 

We  hope  that,  during  the  coming  years, 
increasing  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
processes  of  obsolescence  at  work  on  the 
concepts  and  the  definitions  underlying  our 
social  Information.  Obviously,  custom  and 
habit  are  Important  factors.  Basic  theory  and 
research  In  the  halls  of  academe  tend  to  lag 
behind  the  mad  rush  of  events.  As  Albert  D. 
Blderman  has  graphically  Illustrated,  strong 
interest  and  pressure  groups  usually  mobilize 
to  defend  existing  statistical  series  and  to 
resist  basic  conceptual  and  definitional 
changes.*  Any  such  changes  are  apt  to  have 
political  implications  at  some  time  In  the 
future.  These  implications  may  be  particular- 
ly anxiety-producing  for  people  more  fearful 
of  "rocking  the  boat"  than  of  sticking  an 
ostrich-like  head  In  the  sand.  A  single,  mis- 
leading measure — such  as  the  "absolute  In- 
come line"  discussed  In  the  article  "Poverty. 
Inequality,  and  Conflict" — may  serve  the 
"administrative  convenience"  of  an  embat- 
tled government  agency. 

We  urge  special  attention  to  the  technical 
imperative  of  data-comparability.  The  time 
series  Is  the  hard  core  of  our  national  In- 
formation system.  The  essence  of  a  good  time 
series — on  unemployment,  burglary,  students, 
scientists,  or  anything  else — Is  that  the  fig- 
ures on  1!)67  be  based  on  exactly  the  same 
definitions  as  were  used  in  1957.  Otherwise, 
the  figures  on  change  will  reflect  changes  In 
both  situations  and  definitions.  Accordingly, 
all  data-collection  establishments  are  very 
wary  about  definitional  changes.  Knowing 
that  they  cannot  change  the  conceptual 
rules  every  year,  they  tend  to  postpone  all 
suggested  improvements  until  consensus  may 
be  reached  on  the  most  significant  ones. 
This  calculated  "hardening  of  the  categories" 
may  last  a  decade  or  more.  When  changes 
are  made,  It  Is  sometimes  possible  to  recalcu- 
late the  old  series  in  accordance  with  the 
revised  definition  or  at  least  to  develop  some 
useful  estimates.  This  Is  a  costly  and  time- 
consuming  enterprise.  In  other  cases,  there 
is  no  choice  but  to  start  afresh,  signaling  the 
use  of  new  definitions  and  calling  attention 
to  the  lack  of  comparability  with  the  past. 
This  comparability-relevance  confilct  may 
be  technically  by-passed  whenever  the  con- 
ceptual Innovation  leads  not  to  the  revision 
of  an  old  statistical  definition  but  to  the 
addition  of  new  statistical  dimensions.  Yet 
these  new  dimensions— apart  from  their  pol- 
icy Implications — can  easily  disturb  the  neat 
orderliness  of  old-fashioned  data.  It  Is  always 
safer  to  be  precisely  Irrelevant  or  wrong 
rather  than  vaguely  relevant  or  right. 

SOM«    STEPS    TOWARD    CONCEPTTTAL    INNOVATION 

In  looking  through  the  various  articles  In 
this  volume  the  reader  wUl  quickly  note  that 
there  Is  little  discussion  of  statistical  tech- 
niques or  methods  of  numerical  analysis. 
Indeed,   where   authors   address   themselves 


"Daniel    Jenkins,    The    Educated    Society 
(London:  Faber  &  Paber,  19M),  p.  36. 


*  "Social  Indicators  and  Goals,"  In  Ray- 
mond A.  Bauer  (ed.),  Social  Indicators 
(Cambridge,  Mass.:  M.I.T.  Press,  1966),  pp. 
68-153. 


most  directly  to  various  statistical  series— 
as  with  Miller,  Cohen,  and  Goldman,  for  ex- 
ample — their  purpose  Is  to  suggest  the  new 
concepts  and  new  definitions  that  precede 
the  tasks  of  collection,  computation,  or  re- 
computatlon.  In  the  broadest  sense,  each 
author  Is  attempting  to  create  new  defini- 
tions of  the  situations  with  which  he  deals. 
From  his  own  perspective  (a  combination  of 
both  personal  background  and  institutional 
role) ,  each  presents  certain  normative  and 
analytical  frames  of  reference  which  coiUd 
restructure  major  public  policies. 

Let  us  now  briefly  summarize  the  various 
styles  of  conceptual  Innovation  Ulustrated 
by  these  chapters: 

1.  Redefining  and  broadening  the  approach 
to  a  major  area  that  has  been  narrowly 
delimited. 

In  "Poverty,  Inequality,  and  Conflict," 
S  M  Miller  sharply  attacks  the  present  "In- 
come Une"  definition  of  poverty.  First,  he 
shows  the  need  for  using  "comparative  in- 
come" as  well  as  absolute  income  and  for 
dealing  with  Income  security  as  well  as  in- 
come level.  Secondly,  he  demonstrates  the 
desirability  of  a  three-dimensional  economic 
approach  that  Includes  assets  and  basic  serv- 
ices  along  with  Income.  Thirdly,  he  sets  forth 
the  social  dimensions  of  poverty— in  terms  of 
deficiencies  in  self-respect,  status,  and  op- 
portunities for  participation  in  decision- 
making. He  thereby  develops— with  the  help 
of  his  collaborators— a  sophisticated  concep- 
tual formulation  capable  of  dealing  with, 
rather  than  dodging,  emerging  issues  of  Jus- 
tice and  injustice  in  American  society. 

Miller's  formulation  Is  written  from  an 
unusual  perspective.  Trained  first  as  an  econ- 
omist and  then  as  a  sociologist  who  has 
made  major  contributions  In  the  area  of 
social  mobility,  he  does  not  bother  about 
artificial  distinctions  between  economic  and 
social  factors.  It  is  thus  not  surprising  that 
he  brings  mobility-analysis  into  the  frame- 
work of  poverty  policy.  Further,  Miller  keeps 
his  feet  in  several  political  camps.  An  ad- 
visor to  a  number  of  community  and  mili- 
tant action  groups,  he  also  serves  as  an  offi- 
cial of  the  Ford  Foundation  and  as  a  con- 
sultant to  several  government  agencies.  In 
this  light,  one  could  Interpret  his  piece  as 
an  attempt  to  approach  "the  Establishment" 
with  the  social  critique  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  and  elements  in  "New  Left" 
thought,  thereby  demonstrating  to  the  mili- 
tants the  terms  of  discourse  and  the  type  of 
analysis  with  which  to  approach  policy- 
makers. 

2.  in  an  area  of  "sacred  lore."  broademng 
our  conceptual  approach  by  identifying  a 
series  of  major  paradoxes  that  confront 
enumerators  and  policy-makers. 

Sidney  Verba's  "Democratic  Participation 
Slves  us  a  definition  of  democracy  that  goes 
far  beyond  the  ballot  box  and  relates  all 
forms  of  political  participation  to  the  re- 
sources, motivations,  and  institutions  that 
make  it  possible.  He  raises  vital  questions 
concerning  the  successfulness  of  participa- 
tion and  the  decision-makers'  willingness  to 
acceds  to  greater  participation.  He  raises  a 
series  of  major  paradoxes  that  demand  atten- 
tion both  in  Improving  and  In  interpreting 
all  data  In  this  field. 

While  Verba  is  well  known  in  academic 
circles,  he  is  one  of  the  West  Coast  intel- 
lectuals geographically  removed  from  the 
Boston-New  York-Washington  consultation 
network.  As  a  political  outsider  vrtth  strong 
convictions,  he  opts  for  broader  official  in- 
terest in  democratic  participation.  A  first- 
rate  scholar.  Verba  presents  a  careful  and 
reasoned  critique  that  could  greatly  expand 
traditional  perspectives  toward  democracy. 
3  Changing  some  of  the  traditional  param- 
eters in  a  rapidly  moving  situation  and 
raising  issues  of  great,  but  as  yet  unexplored, 
potentialities  for  future  change. 

In  "Learning  and  Education,"  Wilbur  Co- 
hen first  deUneates  the  major  structural 
changes  taking  place  in  American  education. 
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He  shows  Where  our  concepts  have  been  out- 
ri^ted  and  demonstrates  that  we  must  not 
limit  or  take  the  narrow  view  that  education 
c  something  that  takes  place  during  a  per- 
~,n's  vouth  and  only  within  the  traditional 
Pducatioaal  institutions.  The  new  concept 
of  "the  learning  force"  indicates  that  educa- 
tion can  be  a  Ufe-long  process  and  need  not 
be  limited  to  the  traditional  educational 
establishment. 

Cohen's  outline  of  a  wide-ranging  research 
program  is  <i  sharp  departure  from  the  tra- 
ditional ■educationist"  approach.  Coming 
from  an  "action  intellectual"  who  is  a  prin- 
cinal  architect  of  Great  Society  measures  (as 
well  as  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Under 
Secretary),  his  views  provide  "White  Paper" 
intimations  of  the  future  direction  of  na- 
tional policy.  ^  ^,„i 
4  Making  a  strong  plea  for  new  defim- 
tianal  processes  in  an  area  that  has  been 
largely  ignored. 

In  "The  Art  of  Measiu-ing  the  Arts,"  Alvin 
Toffler  attempts  to  initiate  both  quantita- 
tive and  qualitative  definitions  of  a  situation 
lust  beginning  to  become  a  concern  of  na- 
tional policy-makers.  In  addition  to  calling 
for  the  systematic  collection  of  information 
m  all  the  arts,  he  suggests  a  series  of  quite 
specific  criteria  for  the  qualitative  evalua- 
tion of  artistic  activities. 

Ks  a  professional  Journalist.  Mr.  Toffler  is 
free  from  that  intellectual  timidity  which 
is  endemic  to  academia.  He  has  been  suffi- 
ciently uninhibited  to  give  us  a  wide-ranging 
framework  which  could  serve  as  a  baseline 
for  debates  over  future  government  perspec- 
tives towurd  the  arts.  Broad  and  provocative 
statements  are  very  much  in  Toffler's  style. 
His  book  The  Culture  Consumers  opened  up 
recent  debates  over  the  extent  and  charac- 
teristics of  what  is  referred  to  as  the  "cul- 
ture explosion."  '- 

5.  m  a  highly  defined  situation,  raising 
conceptual  issues  with  great,  but  as  yet  un- 
explored, potentialities  for  restructuring 
action. 

In  "Health  and  Weil-Being."  Philip  R.  Lee 
presents  a  definition  of  health  that  encom- 
passes far  more  than  the  typical  clinician's 
view  based  on  the  incidence  of  disease.  Lee 
views  mortality,  morbidity,  and  disability  in 
the  context  not  only  of  physiological  but  also 
of  social  and  economic  factors.  Looking  be- 
vond  our  present  definitions  of  health,  Lee 
points  to  the  day  when  research  presently 
underway  may  lead  to  positive  measures  of 
well-being. 

Dr.  Lee  Is  a  practicing  physician  now  serv- 
ing as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  for  Health  and  Scientific 
-iVfrairs.  Without  the  pretensions  that  often 
characterize  academic  and  goverrunent  offi- 
cials, he  presents  a  broad  vision  of  what 
constitutes  the  parameters  of  health.  Like 
Cohen's  paper.  Lee's  has  the  character  of  a 
non-official  "White  Paper"  in  the  area  of 
health  and  well-being. 

6.  Examining  basic  concepts  in  an  emotion- 
charged  area  and  suggesting  various  paths 
toward  reconstruction. 

In  "Social  Breakdown,"  while  not  directly 
outlining  new  concepts,  Nathan  Goldman  be- 
gins to  lay  bare  some  widely  held  notions 
about  social  disorganization — or  in  more 
popular  terms,  "a  breakdown  in  morality." 
In  examining  available  data  on  family  break- 
down, addiction,  personal  breakdown,  and 
sexual  deviation,  he  casts  serious  doubts  on 
ttie  reliability  of  the  conventional  evidence 
of  social  breakdown.  More  significantly,  he 
suggests  that  such  things  as  divorce  and  even 
addiction  may  not  be  signs  of  social  break- 
down, but  may,  in  fact,  be  factors  in  social 
organization  and  stability. 

The  nature  of  Goldman's  piece  can.  In  good 
part,  be  understood  by  two  factors.  First, 
while  Goldman  has  bad  considerable  clinical 


•Alvin    Toffler.    The    Culture    Consumers 
(New  York:  St.  Martin's  Press.  1964). 


experience  in  the  problems  he  discusses,  he 
has  been  somewhat  distant  from  national 
polic>Tnaking  processes  and  thus  does  not 
have  to  pay  homage  to  the  conventional  wis- 
dom. Secondly,  like  many  Unlversity-of- 
Chicago-trained  sociologists,  he  questions  the 
meaning  of  "accepted  morality,"  which,  if 
taken  at  face  value,  will  stand  In  the  way  cf 
creative  social  analysis. 

7.  Making  a  strong  plea  for  new  definitional 
processes  in  an  area  that,  despite  recognized 
importance,  has  been  treated  superficially. 
"Science  and  Technology"  is  a  wide-rang- 
ing piece  in  which  John  McHale  explores  the 
inadequacy  of  present  indicators  on  the  sub- 
stantive content  and  organizational  setting 
of  scientific  activities.  In  calling  for  new  con- 
ceptual frameworks,  McHale  underscores  the 
superficiality  of  the  use  of  purely  quantita- 
tive surrogates  and  calls  for  direct  consider- 
ation of  the  quality  of  scientific  efforts. 

One  would  expect  such  broad  and  bold 
proposals  from  a  colleague  and  collaborator 
of  Buckminster  Fuller,  that  remarkably  cre- 
ative engineer-architect-inventor.  Quite  on 
his  own,  McHale  addresses  himself  to  his 
subject  from  a  rich  and  varied  background 
that  includes  previous  careers  as  both  an 
artist  and  a  medical  technician. 

8.  Urging  application  to  an  area  of  immense 
political  importance  of  improved  definitions 
that  have  long  been  advocated  and  officially 
ignored. 

In  "Employment  and  the  'New  Econom- 
ics.' "  Leon  H.  Keyserllng  criticizes  present 
unemployment  statistics  as  seriously  under- 
stating the  extent  to  which  manpower  re- 
sources are  wasted.  Pointing  out  how  the 
present  concept  of  unemployment  contrib- 
utes to  inadequate  pollcy-formulatlon,  he 
urges  the  modernization  of  the  unemploy- 
ment definitions  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  and  of  the  employment  goals  set 
forth  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Adrtsers. 
As  a  member  (and  finally  Chairman)  or  the 
Council  or  Economic  Advisers  throughout  the 
Truman  administration,  Keyserllng  was  one 
of  the  leaders  in  establishing  sustained  eco- 
nomic growth  as  a  major  objective  of  public 
policy.  Since  then  his  role  has  been  that  of  a 
"Prophet  In  the  Wings,"  relentlessly  criticiz- 
ing deviations  from  this  goal  and  continu- 
ously proposing  policies  for  using  economic 
resources  to  meet  basic  social  needs. 

In  conclusion,  we  feel  that  we  can  speak 
for  all  the  authors  In  this  and  the  previous 
volume  In  predicting  that  the  development 
of  new  concepts  and  information  to  meet  the 
critical  needs  of  our  changing  society  will  be 
a  slow  and  painful  process.  These  volumes 
have  amply  demonstrated  the  inadequacy  of 
many  of  our  present  concepts.  They  have 
also  demonstrated  the  tremendous  potential 
for  improved  social  information,  indicating 
some  of  the  roads  that  must  be  traversed  in 
order  to  achieve  this  pHDtential. 

Substantial  energies  are  going  to  be  exerted 
to  develop  social  Information  that  is  as  ex- 
tensive and  as  "hard"  as  presently  available 
economic  Information.  It  would  be  a  sad 
affair,  however,  if  In  overcoming  the  "eco- 
nomic Philistinism"  of  the  past  we  create  a 
"social  Philistinism"  of  the  future.  There  is 
something  more  to  the  "quality  of  life"  than 
can  ever  be  fully  expressed  in  quantitative 
measures.  The  moral  and  aesthetic  goals 
which  many  of  us  seek  can  be  only  partly 
comprehended  by  the  hard  Indicators  which 
we  use  to  bring  them  to  fruition. 

This  matter  has  been  vigorously  raised  by 
Corlnne  Glib: 

"Human  needs  for  myths,  festivals,  dignity, 
love,  belongingnesa,  and  self-reaUzatlon  can- 
not be  adequately  assessed  solely  by  social 
science  methods.  ...  As  you  know,  the 
economic,  scientific,  military,  and  govern- 
mental systems  in  the  United  States  are  In- 
creasingly interdependent.  They  In  turn  in- 
fluence— directly  or  indirectly— every  other 
aspect  of  American  life.  We  need  deeper 
knowledge   of  what  these    interconnections 


are.  Questions  and  research  methods  are 
needed  which  cut  through  and  transcend  the 
methods  of  approaches  now  being  used  by 
particular  segments  of  the  total  system  or  by 
particular  disciplines  such  as  econoinlca  or 
sociology."  • 

Elsewhere,  the  same  author  has  suggested 
that  "for  scholars  the  ultimate  goal  should 
be  not  the  kind  of  artificial  scientific  reduc- 
tionism  whose  logical  endpolnt  is  the  Brave 
New  World,  but  rather  a  multi-dimensional 
set  of  values,  theories,  concepts,  and  methods 
which  converge  at  that  high  point  where 
science  and  art  are — in  a  sense — the  same."  ■ 

Professor  Glib  has  thus  defined  the  para- 
dox underlying  our  goals  for  social  informa- 
tion. To  cope  with  the  Intelligence  gap  Intel- 
ligently, we  must  develop  conceptual  Inno- 
vations that  help  us  not  only  to  obtain  and 
tise  Improved  quantitative  data,  but  also  to 
appreciate  the  importance — in  Galileo's 
words — of  "what  is  not  yet  measurable."  and 
may.  indeed,  never  be. 


LET    US    EXAMINE    THE    FACTS    ON 
IMPORT  QUOTAS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
completion  of  the  Kennedy  round  trade 
negotiations  last  June  30,  much  has  been 
said  about  our  Nation's  balance  of  trade. 
Those  of  us  who  have  become  con- 
cerned with  the  possible  harmful  ef- 
fects of  these  negotiations  and  •who  have 
sponsored  legislation  establishing  im- 
port quotas  have  been  scolded  and  taken 
to  task  by  the  administration,  a  large 
segment  of  the  Nation's  press  and  rep- 
resentatives of  foreign   countries. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  discuss  for  a 
few  moments  some  points  that  should 
be  made  In  regard  to  the  debate  now  in 
progress  over  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade. 
I  have  in  my  possession  a  table  by 
"Vladimir  N.  Pregelj,  an  analyst  In  in- 
ternational trade  and  finance  for  the 
Economic  Division  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  The  table  correlates  the  rela- 
tionship between  U.S.  aid-financed  ex- 
ports, total  exports,  and  balance  of  trade 
from  1960  to  1966. 

The  results  of  this  kind  of  analysis 
are  enlightening  and  most  distressing, 
as  well.  At  this  time.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  material  be  placed  in 
the  Record. 

From  1960  until  1966,  the  U.S.  favor- 
able balance  of  trade  h?s  fallen  from 
£4.757,000.000  to  53,658,000,000,  a  drop 
of  23.1  percent.  Even  more  dramatic  is 
the  decline  from  1964  to  the  present 
day — a  drop  of  over  45  percent. 

The  most  frightening  aspect  of  these 
figures  is  the  relatively  large  percent- 
age of  the  favorable  balance  which  is 
made  up  of  U.S.  aid-financed  exports. 
In  1950,  aid-financed  exports  accounted 
for  39.9  percent  of  the  favorable  bal- 
ance. But  by  1966,  aid-financed  exports 
were  responsible  for  making  up  82.3  per- 
cent of  the  favorable  balance  of  trade — 
$3,012,000,000  compared  with  $3,658,000,- 
000. 

U.S.  aid-financed  exports  have  grown 
in  an  absolute  sense  by  58.6  percent  since 


"Testimony  before  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Research.  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  on  S.  843,  July  20,  1967. 

'  Corlnne  Lathrop  Glib,  "Time  and  Change 
in  Twentieth-Century  Thought."  Journal  of 
World  History.  Vol,  IX,  No.  4  (1966),  pp. 
867-880. 
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I960.  This  growth  has  been  a  steadj-, 
year-by-year  increase. 

The  significant  point  here  is  that  our 
aid-financed  exports  have  been  to  a 
great  extent  responsible  for  our  continu- 
ing balance  of  trade.  Using  the  figures 
supplied  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  we 
find  that  if  the  aid-financed  exports 
were  subtracted  from  our  1966  balance- 
of -trade  figure,  the  United  States  would 
have  a  favorable  balance  of  only 
$646,000,000. 

No  graph  is  needed  to  indicate  all  too 
well  what  the  future  may  hold  in  store. 

The  time  may  come — and,  indeed.  It 
may  be  in  the  not-too-distant  future — 


when  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  will 
depend  on  U.S.  foreign  aid  dollars,  used 
by  foreign  countries  to  purchase  Ameri- 
can goods. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  nec- 
essary that  we  examine  closely  such 
facts  when  we  discuss  the  question  of 
import  quotas.  Certainly,  in  light  of  these 
facts,  the  picture  of  America's  balance 
of  trade  is  not  as  rosy  as  some  might 
lead  us  to  believe. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
table  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  U.S.  AID-FINANCED  EXPORTS,  TOTAL  EXPORTS,  AND  BALANCE  OF  MERCHANDISE  TRADE,  1960-«6 


rvalue  in  millions  of  doliarsl 


Exports 


Ywr 


Balance  of  trade 


Total 


U.S.  aid-rinanced 


U.S.  aid-financed  expon^  as 
percent  ol— 

Total  exports      Balance  of  trade 


I960  19.«9 

561 19.954 

1962:;::::::::::::::: 20.604 

1963 22  071 

1964 25.297 

i«5  26,244 

i966:::::::::::::: m-im 


1.898 
2.209 
2,333 
2,721 
2,801 
2,758 
3,012 


4,757 
5,444 
4,417 
5,079 
6,676 
4.772 
3,658 


9.7 
11.1 
11.3 
12.3 
U.l 
10.5 
10.3 


39.9 
40.6 
52.8 
53.6 
42.0 
57.8 
82.3 


Note;  Value  of  military  grant  shipments  Is  excluded  from  the  above  data. 
Source:  U.S.  Office  of  Business  Economics,  Survey  of  current  business,  June  1967. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  June 
1965  two  events  took  place  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, each  of  which  in  its  way  directly 
relates  to  man's  aspirations  for  the 
achievement  of  a  durable  worldwide 
peace.  One  was  the  commemoration  of 
the  20th  anriiversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  other  event  was 
the  convening  of  a  conference,  conducted 
xmder  the  auspices  of  the  Stanley  Foun- 
dation of  Muscatine,  Iowa,  to  study  the 
role  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  next 
decade. 

The  principal  conclusion  of  the  par- 
ticipants at  the  first  Stanley  conference 
was  that  the  United  Nations,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  C.  Maxwell  Stanley,  president  of 
the  foundation  and  organizer  of  the  con- 
ference, "while  rendering  many  useful 
and  valuable  services,  was  not  equipped 
under  its  present  charter  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  continuing  arms  race,  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  more  na- 
tions, the  growing  danger  of  accidental 
war,  and  the  pressures  of  population  and 
poverty."  A  number  of  major  structural 
changes  were  proposed  to  remedy  these 
defects. 

Roughly  2  years  later,  in  July  1967,  a 
second  conference  on  the  United  Nations 
of  1975  was  convened  by  the  Stanley 
Foundation  in  Burgenstock,  Switzerland, 
to  carry  forward  the  work  begun  in  San 
Francisco.  The  product  of  the  second 
conference  is  a  series  of  specific  propo- 
sals to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
United  Nations  which  I  consider  to  be 
among  the  most  constructive  and  well- 
thought-out  suggestions  I  have  ever  seen 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  placed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  first,  a  foreword  by  Mr.  C. 
Maxwell  Stanley,  summarizing  the  his- 
tory  of   the   first  conference   and   the 


achievements  of  the  second;  next,  the 
statement  of  members  of  the  second  con- 
ference on  the  United  Nations  of  1975, 
Burgenstock,  Switzerland,  July  28,  1967; 
and  finally,  the  list  of  participants  of  the 
second  conference  on  the  United  Nations 
of  1975. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Second  Confekence  on  the  Untted  Nations 
or  1975 

(Sponsored  by  the  Stanley  Foundation) 

rOREWORD 

(By  C.  Maxwell  Stanley) 
The  Second  Conference  on  the  United  Na- 
tions of  1975  Is  a  continuation  of  an  exam- 
ination that  was  started  in  San  Pranclfico 
In  1965.  We  held  a  conference  there  on  the 
eve  of  the  Symbolic  Session  of  the  United 
Nations  which  commemorated  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Charter. 
It  was  called  to  study  the  United  Nations* 
Role  in  the  Next  Decade. 

The  1965  conference  came  to  one  specific 
conclusion  and  made  several  general  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  United  Nations. 
The  primary  conclusion  was  that  the  United 
Nations,  while  rendering  many  useful  and 
valuable  services,  was  not  equipped  under 
Its  present  Charter  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  continuing  arms  race,  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  to  more  nations,  the  growing 
danger  of  accidental  war,  and  the  pressures 
of  population  and  poverty. 

The  recommendations  of  the  1965  con- 
ference, adopted  unanimously,  called  for 
changes  that  could  be  accomplished  only  by 
Charter  revision.  These  changes  were  major 
ones,  giving  the  United  Nations  the  ability 
to  achieve  complete  and  enforced  disarma- 
ment In  carefully  controlled  stages  and  with 
effective  safeguards,  a  permanent  peace 
force,  changes  in  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  Security  Council  so  that  the  United  Na- 
tions would  have  legislative  capability,  a 
strengthened  International  Court  of  Justice 
with  systems  of  regional  courts,  a  sizable 
world  development  program,  a  reliable  and 


adequate  revenue  system,  safeguards  to  pre- 
vent abuse  of  power  by  such  a  strengthened 
United  Nations,  and  eligibility  for  all  nations 
for  membership. 

As  one  looks  back  over  two  years  and  eval- 
uates the  proposals  of  the  1965  conference 
one  can  only  say  that  they  were  bold  and 
substantial  ones.  Many  people  would  term 
them  unrealistic.  Many  would  say  that  the 
United  Nations  was  not  in  Jeopardy,  and  the 
changes  proposed  were  too  visionary,  too  far 
down  the  line.  Nevertheless,  the  conference 
considered  that  nothing  else  would  succeed. 
With  each  new  crisis  crowding  on  the  heel* 
of  his  predecessor,  these  two  years  rein- 
force the  major  conclusions  of  the  First 
Conference  on  the  United  Nations  of 
1975:  that  there  Is  urgency  and  that  the 
United  Nations  must  be  made  more  effective 
Our  concern  at  the  Second  Conference  was 
to  look  at  the  world's  needs,  to  select  the  roles 
the  United  Nations  should  discharge  In  meet- 
ing those  needs,  to  determine  its  competence 
to  discharge  them,  and  finally  to  recommend 
steps  which  would  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  the  United  Nations. 

We  came  forward  with  proposals  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  considered  several  approaches 
which  the  conference  of  two  years  ago  did 
not  recommend.  It  centered  its  attention  on 
Charter  revision.  We  considered  also  the  bet- 
ter use  of  the  United  Nations  as  It  is.  What 
capabilities  have  the  Secretariat,  the  Security 
Council,  the  General  Assembly  or  the  special- 
ized agencies  that  are  not  adequately  uti- 
lized? What  changes  can  come  about  by  an 
evolutionary  process?  Are  certain  Charter 
changes  desirable — and  possible — perhaps 
less  extensive  than  those  proposed  in  the 
1965  conference?  Two  Charter  changes  have 
been  made  regarding  the  memt)ershlp  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council. 

We  considered  the  attitudes  of  nations.  Is 
the  United  Nations  to  be  a  major  element  of 
foreign  policy  for  more  countries.  Including 
mine,  or  is  it  a  crutch  to  be  used  when  other 
efforts  fall? 

We  followed  a  very  unique  format  with  an 
unstructured  conference.  We  were  not  there 
to  listen  to  speeches.  We  were  not  there  to 
dissect  papers.  We  were  not  there  to  vote 
aye  and  nay  on  specific  proposals.  We  met  as 
individuals,  not  governments.  Our  mission 
was  to  think  and  brainstorm.  We  wanted  to 
explore  new  ideas  and  exchange  views.  We 
confirmed  sound  concepts  with  respect  to  the 
United  Nations,  but  we  proposed  some  new 
ones.  We  were  not  concerned  with  complete 
agreement.  Where  consensus  was  evident,  the 
rapporteur  so  indicated.  Otherwise  he  Indi- 
cated opposing  views.  Attribution  to  Indi- 
viduals was  not  made  in  the  conference  state- 
ment. 

My  charge  to  the  participants  was :  "As  we 
approach  the  task,  I  urge  that  we  be  practi- 
cal, but  also  visionary;  predictive,  but  also 
descriptive;  cautious,  but  with  a  sense  of 
urgency;  and  responsible,  but  bold  and  cou- 
rageous. Let  us  be  fully  aware  of  the  differ- 
ences separating  nations.  Let  us  be  even  more 
aware  of  the  broad  interests  and  needs,  the 
service  of  which  will  unite  people  if  given 
a  chance.  May  we  together  chart  a  route  to 
a  more  effective  United  Nations.  May  we  Issue 
a  challenge  to  thinking  men.  Thus  hopefully 
may  we  contribute  to  those  universal  desires 
of  men  throughout  this  world  for  peace,  se- 
curity, and  a  fuller  life." 

STATEMENT  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SECOND  CON- 
FERENCE ON  THE  TrNTTED  NATIONS  OF  1975, 
BtmOENSTOCK,  SWTrZERLAND,  JITLY  28,   1987 

We  continue  the  work  begtm  by  the  Con- 
ference on  the  United  Nations  of  1975,  held 
in  June  1965,  which  called  for  major  changes 
In  the  United  Nations  to  make  It  capable  of 
maintaining  peace  and  freedom  under  law. 

This  Is  a  time  of  growing  danger  and 
great  opportunity.  There  is  a  trend  toward 
more  centers  of  power  in  the  world.  The 
threat  of  nuclear  war  grows  as  the  arma- 


ments race  enters  a  new  round  and  nuclear 
wSpons  spread  to  more  nations.  Too  often 
Tht nations  fall  to  use  the  United  Nations  to 
Live  international  disputes,  and  rely  in- 
!tead  on  force  and  Intervention.  Painfully 
Low  development  and  rapid  population 
CTOWth  m  developing  countries  lead  to  In- 
creased violence  and  non-democratic  regimes. 
The  United  Nations  Is  caught  In  a  vicious 
circle  Lack  of  confidence  in  the  United  Na- 
tions discourages  Its  use  and  limits  Its  per- 
formance. This  makes  It  difficult  to  achieve 
the  support  of  nations  for  the  basic  changes 
in  the  United  Nations  which  are  necessary. 
Yet  only  a  strengthened  United  Nations  can 
provide  the  successfxil  performance  which  is 
needed  to  build  confidence. 

We  propose  that  this  vicious  circle  be 
broken  bv  taking  specific  steps  toward  a 
more  effective  United  Nations.  These  steps 
wUl  strengthen  the  ability  of  the  United 
Nations  to  achieve  its  purposes.  Speaking 
solely  as  individuals,  we  propose  these  steps: 
1  'in  order  to  make  any  major  progress 
toward  general  and  complete  disarmament, 
the  United  Nations  security  system  must  be 
strengthened  so  that  all  nations  can  rely  on 
It  and  means  for  the  Just  settlement  of  In- 
ternational disputes  must  be  provided  and 
used  The  armaments  race  should  be  stopped 
as  soon  as  possible.  Specifically,  It  Is  In  the 
Mlf-interest  of  all  nations  to  make  realistic 
agreements  (including  necessary  safeguards) 
to  prohibit  all  nuclear  weapons  tests,  to  limit 
the  quantities  of  both  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional weapons,  to  require  that  all  transfers 
of  weapons  from  one  nation  to  another  be 
reported  to  and  published  by  the  United 
Nations  and  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

2.  In  the  important  field  of  peacekeep- 
ing, the  United  Nations  must  be  given  the 
capacity  to  act  promptly,  rather  than  having 
to  improvise  after  trouble  begins.  All  na- 
tions should  be  invited  to  earmark  and  train 
units  of  their  national  armed  forces  and 
police  forces  for  United  Nations  duty  when 
needed.  United  Nations  capabUlty  should 
also  be  strengthened  by  creating  a  perma- 
nent United  Nations  staff  for  peacekeeping 
operations  and  by  adopting  clear  but  flexible 
rules  for  peacekeeping.  It  Is  further  essential 
that  agreement  be  reached  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  create  a  permanent  United  Nations 
peace  force,  recruited  by  and  for  the  United 
Nations  and  effectively  backed  by  its  mem- 
bers. In  particular,  the  United  Nations  needs 
without  delay  its  own  units  to  perform  spe- 
cialized tasks  such  as  communications,  lo- 
gistics and  police  duty. 

3.  The  Security  Council  has  primary  re- 
sponsibilities for  peacekeeping,  but  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  should  be  able  to  act  when 
there  Is  no  reasonable  possibility  of  Security 
Council  action. 

4.  A  determined  effort  should  be  made  to 
Implement  Chapter  vn  of  the  Charter  to  en- 
able United  Nations  peace  enforcement  ac- 
tion by  the  Security  Council.  The  Military 
Staff  Committee  should  be  reactivated.  Mem- 
ber nations  should  make  agreements  to  pro- 
vide forces  on  call  at  the  Security  Council. 
Organization  and  planning  for  effective  eco- 
nomic sanctions  under  Article  41  Is  needed. 
Including  creation  of  a  staff  to  administer 
economic  sanctions. 

5.  Parallel  to  the  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping activities,  the  United  Nations  and 
Its  members  should  make  more  determined 
and  unrelenting  efforts  to  find  solutions  to 
International  conflicts  and  to  persuade  the 
parties  to  accept  reasonable  solutions  In  con- 
formity with  the  principles  of  the  Charter. 
The  conflict  resolution  role  of  the  United 
Nations  Is  vitally  Important,  and  the  media- 
tion services  of  the  Secretsuy-General  and 
hla  staff  should  be  supported  and  expanded. 

6.  All  nations  should  voluntarily  accept 
without  reservation  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
International  Cotirt  of  Justice  In  the  kinds 
of  International  dlsnutes  listed  in  Article  86 


of  the  Statute.  All  treaties  which  do  not 
specify  other  methods  of  setUement  should 
provide  that  disputes  arising  under  the 
treaty  shaU  be  determined  by  the  Interna- 
tional Court.  The  Judicial  independence  of 
the  International  Court,  free  from  national 
or  other  Interference,  must  be  assured  by  all 
suitable  means.  Increased  efforts  to  develop 
and  codify  contemporary  international  law 
are  needed.  All  these  efforts  should  tend  to 
strengthen  the  authority  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  maintain  a  Just  peace  under  law. 

7.  The  critical   situation  of   the  develop- 
ing countries  is  a  growing  threat  to  peace. 
This  great  and  urgent  challenge  requires  a 
vastly  expanded  and  dynamic   effort  under 
United    NaUons    leadership    to    attack    the 
problem    on    many    fronts.    The    developing 
countries  have  the  primary  responsibility  for 
their  own  development,   Includim?  the  full 
mobilization  of  their  human  and  natural  re- 
sources and  the  economic,  social  and  struc- 
tural   changes     which     are     necessary     for 
growth.  But  In  order  to  allow  the  developing 
countries  to  assume  full   responsibility   for 
their  development,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  world 
community  to  remove  obstacles  to  develop- 
ment and  promote  an  expanding  world  econ- 
omy which  will  benefit  all  peoples  regardless 
of    their    present    degree    of    development. 
Among    the    measures    required    are    these: 
increased  financial  and  technical  assistance, 
both    bilateral    and    multilateral,    on    terms 
which    win    encourage    development;    trade 
policies,   including  temporary   trade   prefer- 
ences, which  will  enable  the  developing  coun- 
tries to  build  their  own  economies  through 
Increased  exports;    a  serious  attack  on   the 
population  problem,  Including  aid  to  nations 
willing  to  accept  It;  and  better  coordination 
of  all  United  Nations  development  and  trade 
programs. 

8.  It  is  Imperative  that  the  United  Nations 
should  move  toward  universal  membership. 
In  the  opinion  of  most  but  not  all  the  par- 
ticipants, the  People's  Republic  of  China 
should  promptly  be  seated.  The  presence  of 
Prance  and  China  In  disarmament  negotia- 
tions is  essential. 

9.  A  comprehensive  study  should  be  made 
of  all  factors  Involved  in  granting  greater 
authority  to  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly, including  the  process  of  decision- 
making. 

10.  A  start  should  be  made  toward  giving 
the  United  Nations  reliable  sources  of  rev- 
enue Independent  of  national  contributions. 
For  example,  the  United  Nations  might  be 
authorized  to  collect  fees  for  the  use  of  in- 
ternational communications,  outer  space, 
and  resources  in  or  under  the  International 
seas. 

Many  other  steps  would  be  helpful.  We 
stress  the  need  for  all  member  nations  to 
honor  their  Charter  commitments  and  make 
greater  use  of  the  United  Nations  to  solve 
international  problems.  More  research  is 
needed  on  the  hard  problems  of  war  and 
peace  and  on  the  effectiveness  of  existing 
United  Nations  programs. 

The  steps  listed  above  can  be  taken  by  1975 
if  the  peoples  of  the  world  and  their  govern- 
ments will  contribute  enough  leadership, 
Imagination  and  hard  work. 

This  Is  a  time  for  realism  and  boldness. 
The  task  of  sUengthenlng  the  United  Na- 
tions Is  difficult  and  demanding. 

We  must  build  a  more  effective  United 
Nations  In  the  Interest  of  survival. 


The  Honorable  Donald  M  Praser.  Foreign 
■Affairs  Committee,  House  of  RepresentaUves, 

U.SA.  _^         , 

The  Honorable  Per  Haekkerup.  Leader  or 
the  Social  Democratic  Party  (Government 
Party)  in  the  Danish  Parliament  and  former 
Foreign  Minister  of  Denmark. 

The  Honorable  Jose  A  Mayobre  of  Vene- 
zuela, Minister  of  Mines  and  Petroleum. 

The  Honorable  F.  Bradford  Morse,  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  House  of  Representatives. 
U.S.A. 

His  Excellency  B.  K.  Nehru,  Ambassador 
of  India  to  the  United  SUtes. 

The  Honorable  Sivert  A.  Nielsen,  Presi- 
dent of  Bergens  Prtvatbank.  former  Ambas- 
sador of  Norwav  to  the  United  Nations. 

His  Exc«llencv  Dr.  Majld  Rahnema.  Ambas- 
sador of  Iran  to  Switzerland  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Council.  1967. 

General  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  President.  Uni- 
versity of  the  Philippines,  and  President  of 
Fourth  Session  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assemblv. 

His  Excellency  Zenon  Rossldes.  Ambas- 
sador of  Cyprus  to  the  United  Nations 

The  Honorable  Zdenko  Stambuk  of  Tu- 
eoslavla,  Chief  Editor  of  "Review  of  Interna- 
tional Affairs"  and  Member  of  the  Federal 
Parliament. 

The  Honorable  A.  Z.  N.  Swai  of  Tanzania, 
Minister  of  Economic  Affairs  and  Develop- 
ment Planning. 

Mr.  C.  Maxwell  Stanley.  Chairman,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Stanley  Foundation. 

Mr.  David  M.  SUnley,  Rapporteur.  Iowa 
State  Senator  and  Candidate  for  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Dr.  Thomas  B.  Manton,  Conference  Direc- 
tor. Executive  Director  of  the  Stanley 
Foundation. 
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The  Honorable  Gabriel  M.  d'Arboussler  of 
Senegal,  Executive  Director  of  United  Na- 
tions Institute  for  Training  and  Research. 

The  Honorable  Zulflkar  All  Bhutto,  former 
Foreign  Minister  of  Pakistan. 

Mr.  Andrew  Boyd  of  Great  Britain,  Foreign 
Affairs  Editor  of  "The  Economist." 

General  E.  L.  M.  Burns,  Adviser  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  on  Disarmament. 


OVERWHELMING  APPROVAL  IN  SEN- 
ATE OF  REDWOOD  NATIONAL 
PARK  GREAT  MOMENT  IN  AMER- 
ICAN CONSERVATION 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate approved  a  Redwood  National  Park 
in  northern  California  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  of  77  to  6  on  November  1,  1967. 
The  Senate's  action  has  attracted  favor- 
able editorial  comment  from  newspapers 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  sundry  editorial  comments 
on  this  conservation  milestone  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 

Nov.  5,  19671 

Redwood  Parks  Senate  Victory 

Passage  by  the  U.S.  Senate  of  the  Kuchel- 

Jackson  redwood  national  park  bill  marks  a 

historic    advance    toward    reaching    one    of 

America's  prime  conservation  goals. 

If  the  bill  survives  rigorous  tests  In  the 
House,  64.000  acres  of  templed  groves  wUl  be 
saved. 

We  congratulate  California's  Sen.  Kuchel 
and  Washington's  Sen.  Jackson  for  their 
skillful  maneuvering  of  the  bill  through 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  to  a  final 
smashing   77-6   triumph   on   the   floor. 

They  saved  the  measure  from  disastrous 
amendment,  the  proposed  elimination  of  a 
key  provision— trade  of  14,000  acres  of  run- 
of-the-mill  Forest  Service  land  for  privately 
held  stands  of  superb  redwoods. 

That  exchange  was  opposed  because  it 
would  "set  a  precedent."  If  so,  it  would  be 
a  good  precedent  assuring  the  wisest  use  of 
federal  lands  for  the  benefit  of  most  people. 
Also  behind  the  resistance  was  depart- 
mental rivalry  (Agriculture  and  Interior), 
the  former's  Forest  Service  being  reluctant 
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to  yield  Jurlsdlcnon  to  the  latter's  Park 
Service. 

The  man  In  the  street  couldn't  care  less 
whether  the  land  Is  administered  by  Agrlcul- 
tiire  or  Interior.  To  him  It  Is  simply  federal 
land.  And  U  ordinary  forest  land  can  he 
traded  for  priceless  virgin  redwoods,  thus 
reducing  the  cost  of  the  park  by  some  $60 
million  (and  saving  a  private  lumbering  in- 
dustry to  boot)  he  sees  It  as  a  remarkably 
good  deal. 

Park  action  In  the  House  unfortunately 
has  been  delayed  until  next  year.  That  time 
might  well  be  spent  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration to  re-thlnk  Its  present  doubts  about 
turning  over  three  state  parks  to  round  out 
the  federal  state  park. 

Gov.  Reagan  also  wants  to  wring  some  fed- 
erally-held beach  lands  out  of  the  govern- 
ment In  exchange. 

If  that  can  be  accomplished  within  the 
framework  of  the  present  park  concept,  so 
much  the  better.  But  Lf  Sacramento's  bar- 
gaining with  Washington  takes  an  obstruc- 
tionist line,  all  the  present  hard-won  gains 
could  be  lost,  along  with  the  trees. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 
Nov.  7.  1967] 
Compromise  on  Redwoods  Park. 
Congress  may  yet  reach  agreement  on  a 
Redwoods  National  Park  before  It's  too  late. 
The   latest   of   many   compromise    proposals 
has  cleared   the   Senate  with  approval  of  a 
64.000-acre  project  costing  nearly  $100  mil- 
lion.  But  no  action   will   be   taken   in  the 
House  until  next  year. 

Presumably,  timber  companies  will  con- 
tinue their  moratorium  on  the  cutting  of  the 
stands  of  virgin  trees  that  would  be  acquired 
under  the  Senate  bill.  If  not,  It  wUl  be  a 
race  between  the  House  and  the  lumbermen's 
saws. 

By  a  77-6  vote,  the  Senate  accepted  a  com- 
promise that  had  something  for  everyone — 
and  consequently  a  price  tag  much  higher 
than  the  original  administration  proposal. 
The  bill  as  passed  calls  for  the  acquisition  of 
a  total  of  64.000  acres  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  nearly  9100  million. 

Major  objection  on  the  Senate  floor  was 
to  the  exchange  of  government  tlmberlands 
for  the  privately  held  groves  that  will  become 
part  of  the  national  park.  The  U.S.  Forest 
Service  opposes  the  swapping  of  Its  lands, 
while  the  lumber  Industry  prefers  that  no 
private  property  at  all  be  taken. 

But  determined  efforts  by  Sen.  Thomas 
Kuchel  (R-Callf.),  long-time  champion  of 
the  park,  and  chairman  Henry  Jackson  (D- 
Wash  )  of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee, 
led  to  a  compromise  that  received  the  sup- 
port of  Gov.  Reagan,  the  Sierra  Club,  the 
Save-the-Redwoods  Leagtie  and  the  Interior 
Department. 

Reagan's  support  was  accompanied  by  a 
plea  that  the  amount  of  private  acreage  to 
be  taken  be  diminished  to  lessen  the  eco- 
nomic Impact. 

Studies  made  for  the  Interior  Department, 
however,  Indicate  that  the  establishment  of 
a  national  park  actually  will  Improve  the 
over-all  economy  of  the  affected  areas  In  the 
purchase  and  trade,  three  California  state 
years  to  come. 

In  addition  to  the  acquisition  of  land  by 
parka — Jededlah  Smith.  Del  Norte  Coast  and 
Praine  Creek — would  become  part  of  the  na- 
tional park  complex. 

Some  further  compromise  may  be  possible. 
But  nothing  must  delay  congressional  ac- 
tion on  the  preservation  of  a  priceless  and 
Irreplaceable  national  resotirce. 

[From  the  San  Jose  Mercury.  Nov.  3,  1967] 
Park  Battlx  Halt  Won 
Overwhelming  Senate  approval  of  a  64.000- 
acro  $100  million  Redwood  National  Park 
in  northern  California  means.  In  effect,  that 
the  battle  for  the  park  U  halX  won. 


It  win  not  be  completely  won,  however, 
until  the  House  of  Representatives  completes 
action  on  the  bill,  and  the  House  s  pace  in 
this  matter  has  been  regrettably  slow  lo  date. 

The  chief  stumbling  block  has  been  the 
Huuse  Interior  Committee  and  Its  chairman 
Rep.  Wayne  Asplnall  (D-Colo.).  Asplnall  has 
indicated  he  wont  hold  hearings  on  the  Sen- 
ate-passed legislation  until  early  next  year. 
The  reasons  for  this  delay  are  best  known 
to  Asplnall  himself;  they  are  not  readily  ap- 
parent to  anyone  else. 

There  are,  in  fact,  excellent  reasons  for 
moving  ahead  with  this  particular  authori- 
zation bill  In  the  most  expeditious  manner 
possible. 

To  begin  with,  the  several  lumber  com- 
panies Involved  have  voluntarily  suspended 
logging  old-growth  redwoods  In  the  areas  In- 
cluded within  the  proposed  park  boundaries. 
It  Is  unfair,  to  say  the  least,  to  ask  them  to 
refrain  from  logging  Indefinitely. 

The  Senate  bill  passed  this  week  77-6  pro- 
vides for  a  swap  of  14.500  acres  of  Forest 
Service  land  to  ease  the  Impact  on  the  Um- 
ber-centered economy  of  northern  California. 
The  lumber  companies  should  be  permitted, 
as  as  matter  of  Justice,  to  begin  logging  oper- 
ations in  this  swap  land  as  soon  as  possible. 

This  compromise  protects  the  interests  of 
all  to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  The  public 
Is  assured  that  some  of  the  last  stands  of 
virgin  redwoods  will  be  preserved.  The  lum- 
ber industry  workers  In  northern  California 
are  assured  that  their  Jobs  will  not  be  ter- 
minated In  the  Immediate  future.  Logging 
will  continue  In  the  swap  land  until  the 
tourist  aspects  of  the  new  Redwood  National 
Park  can  come  fully  into  being,  thus  shift- 
ing the  area's  economic  base. 

All  this  now  waits  on  the  pleasure  of  one 
man,  Colorado's  Rep.  Asplnall. 

There  Is  ample  material  In  the  hands  of 
the  Senate  and  House  interior  committees 
to  permit  hearings  to  go  forward  next  week. 
The  subject  Is  no  stranger  to  Capitol  Hill. 

Asplnall  should  schedule  hearings  on  this 
measure  as  quickly  as  possible.  Simple  justice 
demands  It. 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post, 
Nov.  4,  1967] 
National  Park  Consensus 
The  Senate's  passage  In  rapid  succession 
of  bills  to  create  the  Redwood  and   North 
Cascades    National    Parks   is   the   best   con- 
servation news  of  the  year.  It  Is  especially 
gratifying     that    the     redwoods     bill     went 
through  by  a  77-to-6  vote  after  the  prolonged 
struggle  and  seemingly  Insuperable  obstacles. 
At  last   a   broad   consensus   has   evolved  In 
favor  of  the  Jackson-Kuchel  bill. 

The  North  Cascades  bill  slipped  through 
on  a  voice  vote.  It  puts  the  Senate  on  record 
for  what  Senator  Jackson  called  a  "scenic 
masterpiece"  consisting  of  1.2  million  acres 
of  park,  wilderness  and  national  recreation 
areas.  Just  as  the  redwoods  will  bring  Into 
the  National  Park  System  the  most  spec- 
tacular forests  In  the  United  States  now  In 
danger  of  extinction,  the  North  Cascades  bill 
will  assure  preservation  of  the  finest  moun- 
tain scenery  In  America  now  outside  a  na- 
tional park. 

The  redwoods  compromise  takes  In  more 
than  60,000  acres  in  two  large  segments,  one 
in  the  Mill  Creek  area  and  the  other  In  the 
watershef'  of  the  Redwood  and  Lost  Man 
Creeks.  These  two  magnificent  forests  would 
be  linked  together  by  a  scenic  strip  along  the 
Pacific  Coast.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  en- 
tire drainage  area  In  both  locations  could 
not  be  Included,  but  the  best  of  the  old- 
growth  redwoods  (Including  three  California 
state  parks)  will  be  within  the  new  park.  It 
will  be  one  of  the  finest  additions  to  the 
national  recreation  system. 

The  sharp  controversy  over  the  provision 
to  trade  the  Forest  Service's  "northern  pur- 
chase unit"  for  redwood  land  within  the 
park  boundary  was  painful  to  the  Senate  as 


it  has  been  painful  to  all  conservationists 
interested  In  the  project.  This  newspaper  had 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  bill  could  be 
passed  without  this  concession  to  the  timber 
industry,  and  we  still  hope  that  some  way  of 
avoiding  the  transfer  can  be  found.  Yet  it 
must  be  recognized  that  the  loss  of  14,500 
acres  of  redwood  and  Douglas  fir  land  that 
Is  now  being  logged  under  Forest  Service 
management  will  be  .i  small  price  to  pay,  in 
conservation  terms,  for  a  national  park  of 
more  than  60.000  acres  including  the  best  of 
the  ancient  trees.  Without  this  concession, 
the  price  on  the  park  (It  is  now  placed  at 
$100  million  I  might  well  prove  to  be 
prohibitive 

If  the  new  park  were  merely  absorbing 
this  piece  of  Forest  Ser\'lce  land,  no  serious 
question  would  be  raised.  Nor  would  any 
question  arise  if  the  Interior  Department 
were  merely  trading  a  piece  of  land  under 
its  Jurisdiction  for  another  site  more  appro- 
priate for  park  purposes.  The  crucial  ques- 
tion that  must  be  asked  is  whether  the  coun- 
try Itself  will  benefit  from  the  transfer,  and 
the  answer  is  very  positively  in  the  aifir.'na- 
tlve.  Tl^ie  fact  that  this  14.500  acres  were 
acquired  30  years  ago  in  an  unsuccessful 
effort  to  establish  a  national  park  should 
pei-mit  the  exchange  for  better  park  land 
without  creating  any  precedent  detrimental 
to  the  national  forest.s. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  5,   1967] 
Redwoods  Victory 

Senate  approval  of  the  bill  to  create  a 
redwood  national  park  in  northern  California 
brings  this  long  dreamed  of  project  near  to 
success.  House  action  Is  not  expected  until 
next  year,  but  the  decisive  success  in  the  Sen- 
ate encourages  supporters  to  press  for  an 
early  decision. 

The  Forest  Service  Is  understandably  un- 
happy about  the  provision  In  the  bill  trans- 
ferring 14,500  acres  under  Its  Jurisdiction  to 
private  lumber  companies  in  exchange  for 
lands  to  be  Included  In  the  new  park.  But 
there  Is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  trans- 
fer establishes  a  decisive  precedent.  It  is  a 
unique  transaction  Just  as  the  redwood  is  a 
tree  uniquely  worthy  of  protection  in  a 
national  park. 

The  Times  would  have  preferred  that  Con- 
gress simply  appropriate  money  to  buy  the 
land  rather  than  engage  in  this  exchange, 
but  this  was  not  politically  feasible  In  view 
of  the  fiscal  pressures  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
The  possibility  that  the  lumber  companies 
may  cut  the  best  redwoods  makes  It  dan- 
gerous to  defer  action  until  the  war  ends. 

The  House  Interior  Committee  could  Im- 
prove the  blU  by  enlarging  the  Redwood 
Creek  section  of  the  proposed  park.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  protects  some  of  the  best  groves  of 
virgin  redwoods  in  that  area,  but  It  Includes 
relatively  little  of  the  surrounding  watershed. 
Purchase  of  more  watershed  land  now  would 
be  a  wise  Investment  for  the  future  of  the 
park. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Star,  Nov.  6, 

1967] 

The  Redwoods  Park 

Senate  approval,  after  years  of  controversy, 
of  a  redwood  national  park  In  northern  Cali- 
fornia Is  a  heartening  achievement  in  a 
generally  lackluster  session  of  Congress. 

The  meastire  was  the  product  of  many 
compromises.  Out  of  a  bewildering  maze  of 
proposals,  the  Senate  settled  for  a  park  of 
roughly  64,000  acres  wliich  will  preserve 
prime  virgin  timber.  At  the  same  time  It  will 
assure  the  California  lumber  Industry  con- 
tinued employment  by  a  unique  swap  of  fed- 
eral tlmberland  for  park  acreage,  a  move  that 
Incidentally  vrtU  save  about  $40  million  In 
taxpayers'  money. 

This  Is  not  a  perfect  bill.  Although  the 
Save-the-Rcdwoods  League  and  the  Sierra 
Club  endorsed  It,  the  club  originally    had 
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nressed  for  a  90,000-acre  park  costing  some 
,200  million.  Furthermore,  It  wlU  be  up  to 
iL  State  of  CalUornla  to  bring  the  project 
tn  fruition  by  donating  a  number  of  state 
narks— Jed  Smith.  Del  Norte  Coast  and 
Prairie  Creek— to  tie  Into  the  national  pre- 
KPrve  Judging  from  Governor  Reagan's  past 
statements,  the  public  can  only  keep  Its 
flnRers  crossed  In  this  matter. 

It  is  too  late  In  1967  for  the  House  to  com- 
olete  the  legislation.  But  this  plan  to  rescue 
a  dwindling,  priceless  gift  of  nature  ought 
to  be  the  first  order  of  business  in  the  House 
next  vear  The  lumber  companies  have  shown 
restraint  in  their  cutting  during  the  debate. 
They  cannot  be  expected  to  wait  Indefinitely 
while  Congress  argues  about  the  park's  anal 
dimensions. 

(From  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Dally  News, 
'  Nov,  6.  1967] 

A  Garland  or  Redwood 

Senators  Henry  Jackson  (D.,  Wash.)  and 
Thomas  Kuchel  (R.,  Calif.)  deserve  a  gar- 
land of  redwood  lor  pUotlng  their  bill  to 
create  a  61,600-acre  Redwood  National  Park 
thru  the  Senate.  ..     ,    ,j 

Their  bill  would  protect  the  finest  of  old- 
erowth  forest  In  a  lovely  area  300  miles 
north  of  San  Francisco.  Included  would  be 
the   350-foot    "tallest    trees"    discovered    in 

They  drafted  their  bill  with  consideration 
for  the  area's  lumber  economy  and  for  the 
differing  views  of  the  two  conservation 
groups  which  have  worked  hard  to  save  the 
remnants  of  redwoods  which  once  spread 
hundreds  of  miles  along  the  California  coast. 
Both  conservation  groups  now  support  the 

bill. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice tried  to  mobilize  its  allies  to  defeat  the 
Jackson-Kuchel  measure.  The  Senators'  plan 
to  swap  14,567  acres  of  commercial  redwoods 
administered  by  the  Forest  Service  for  the 
privatelv  owned  old-growth  timber  is  a  laud- 
ab'e  attempt  to  be  fair  to  all  parties.  As 
Jackson  said,  this  would  be  "an  honorable 
exception"  to  a  general  policy  not  to  trade 
off  Federal  lands. 

The  Forest  Service's  superiors  at  the  Agri- 
culture Department  and  the  White  House 
should  end  the  service's  lobbying  and  throw 
the  Administration's  total  weight  behind  the 
Jackson-Kuchel  bill  for  early  House  approval. 

iFrom  the  Berkeley  (Calif.)  Gazette,  Nov  7. 

1967] 

Senate  Moves  Redwood  Park  Closer  to 

REALrrT 

The  SlOO  million  Redwood  National  Park 
in  Northern  California  moved  one  step  closer 
to  reality  last  week  when  the  Senate  put 
its  stamp  of  approval  on  the  two-unit  park 
in  Del  Norte  and  Humboldt  Counties. 

The  77-to-6  vote  sent  the  park  authoriza- 
tion bill  to  the  House  where  consideration 
has  been  deferred  until  next  year  by  the 
House  Interior  Committee. 

That  committee  has  promised,  however,  to 
give  "priority  attention  to  the  park  early 
next  year." 

Hence,  there  are  grounds  for  optimism 
that  the  90th  Congress  will  enact  this  land- 
mark conservation  legislation. 

The  64,000-acre  park  Is  not  as  large  as 
many  would  wish. 

Tliere  was  opposition  to  the  exchange  of 
14.500  acres  of  government-owned  timber  In 
Dei  Norte  County  to  tlm^^er  companies  In 
exchange  for  land  to  be  included  in  the 
park.  That  opposition  is  sure  to  rise  again 
in  the  House. 

An  amendment  designed  to  eliminate  that 
Bwap  was  voted   down  by   the   Senate. 

While  conservationists  did  not  get  the 
whole  loaf,  they  did  get  13.000  acres  of  vir- 
gin redwoods,  including  the  tallest  trees  In 
the  world. 

Sen.  Thomas  Kuchel,  the  co-sponsor  of  the 
Senate   bill,   expressed   confidence    that   the 


overwhelming  Senate  vote  wUl  provide  ample 
incentive  for  early  and  favorable  action  In 
the  House  of  Representatives. 
We  agree  heartily. 

IFrom  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee,  Nov.  11. 

1967] 

Redwoods  Bill  Is  a  Victory  for  Beauty 

The  passage  by  the  United  States  Senate 

of  a  bill  to  establish  a  national  redwoods 

park  In  Northern   California  was   an   event 

of  great  historic  significance.  It  firmly  pins 

down  the  fact  citizens  of  this  nation  accept 

the  preservation  of  natural  beauty  as  a  true 

and  worthwhile  expression  of  their  respect 

for  national  heritage. 

The  overwhelmingly  favorable  vote  of  77  to 
6  by  which  the  Senate  passed  the  redwoods 
bill  to  the  House  was  a  victory  of  tremendous 
proportions.  It  represents  au  outstanding 
achievement  in  the  campaign  for  esthetics, 
an  uplifting  of  the  quality  of  life  In  America. 
The  fine  work  of  Sens.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 
R-Callf.,  and  Henry  M.  Jackson,  D-Wash.. 
who  sponsored  the  proposed  64,000-acre  com- 
promise of  the  confUcting  and  confusing 
ideas  for  a  park,  is  deserving  of  the  highest 
commendation. 

Because  it  Is  a  compromise — which  was 
necessary  to  get  any  congressional  action  at 
all— It  does  not  fulfill  the  fondest  wishes  of 
all  the  people  who  have  sought  a  national 
redwoods  park  for  decades.  But  It  Is  a  start, 
a  meaningful  start  toward  making  the  park 
a  reality. 

The  Sierra  Club,  which  wanted  a  much 
larger  area,  and  the  Save-the-Redwoods 
League,  which  first  proposed  the  park  nearly 
50  years  ago,  threw  their  support  behind  the 
Kuchel-Jackson  bill  as  acts  of  statesmanship 
so  the  progress  no  longer  would  be  stymied. 
It  is  expected  changes  In  the  Kuchel- 
Jackson  bill  will  be  attempted  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  But  if  any  modifications 
are  made,  thev  should  be  toward  expanding 
the  boundaries  rather  than  constricting 
them.  After  all.  the  cash  outlay  of  the  Senate 
proposal  would  be  only  $60  million,  which 
is  merely  as  much  as  is  spent  on  a  few  miles 
of  freeway  evcrv  day. 

Assemblyman  Edwin  L.  Z'berg,  of  Sacra- 
mento Countv.  whose  Assembly  Committee 
on  Natural  Resoiirces,  Planning  and  Public 
Works  has  prepared  one  of  the  best  reports 
existing  on  the  current  redwoods  contro- 
versy, has  commented  the  American  people 
deserve  a  national  park  which  meets  their 
aspirations  for  a  "significant"  preservation 
of  redwoods. 

The  House  ought  not  ignore  this  test  of 
national  values. 

[Prom  the  Boston    (Mass.)    Morning  Globe. 

Oct.  11,   1967] 

Redwoods  Compromise 

The  advance  of  the  chain  saws  Into  the 
last  of  the  nation's  virgin  redwood  stands 
may  at  last  be  halted  if  a  compromise  park 
plan  Just  worked  out  by  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee Is  approved  by  Congress. 

The  lawmakers  have  been  hung  up  for 
months  between  an  administration  plan  for 
a  39,000-acre  park  costing  $50  million  in  the 
Mill  Creek  area  and  a  Sierra  Club  proposal 
for  a  90,000-acre  enclave  costing  $150  mil- 
lion near  Redwood  Creek.  The  latter  was 
obviouslv  more  desirable  from  a  conserva- 
tionist point  of  view,  but  It  also  raised  more 
problems. 

This  week  Sens.  Jackson  (D-Wash.)  and 
Kuchel  (R-Cal.)  put  together  a  compromise 
which  seems  to  contain  the  best  of  both 
plans.  It  calls  for  a  two-unit  park  covering 
roughly  61,000  acres  and  costing  $60  million. 
It  also' provides  for  expansion  through  gifts 
of  land  by  the  state  of  California  and  pri- 
vate benefactors. 

Its  one  drawback  Is  that  it  Involves  a  swap 
of  14.000  acres  of  government-owned  red- 
wood forest  land  in  Del  Norte  County  for 
timber  company  lands  In  the  park  area. 


The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  move 
ahead  with  the  best  plan  It  can  get.  The 
timber  companies  have  agreed  to  a  mora- 
torium on  cutting  in  the  park  areas  but 
only  until  the  end  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. Unless  real  progress  is  made  on  park 
legislation  this  year,  a  preclotis  heritage 
may  be  lost  forever.  The  compromise  plan 
should  pass. 

[Prom  the  New  York  'Hmes,  Oct.  10.  1967] 
A  Victory  for  the  Redwoods 
The  decision  of  the  Senate  Interior  sub- 
committee to  recommend  creation  of  a  two- 
unit  national  park  to  preserve  a  fraction 
of  the  nation's  dwindling  heritage  of  virgin 
redwoods  Is  a  major  victory  for  the  public 
Interest. 

Under  the  bipartisan  leadership  of  Sena- 
tors Jackson,  Democrat  of  Washington,  and 
Kuchel,  RepubUcan  of  California,  the  sub- 
committee has  agreed  upon  an  intelligent 
compromise  of  the  original  Administration 
bill,  which  provided  for  a  park  In  the  Mill 
Creek  area  only,  and  the  Metcalf-Cohelan 
bill,  which  provided  for  a  larger  and  far 
superior  park  In  the  Redwood  Creek  Valley. 
This  newspaper,  as  well  as  many  conserva- 
tionists, had  supported  the  latter  bill  be- 
cause the  largest  stands  of  ancient  redwoods 
are  In  Redwood  Creek  Valley.  Senator  Met- 
calf.  Democrat  of  Montana,  and  Representa- 
tive Cohelan,  Democrat  of  California,  have 
performed  an  outstanding  service  by  their 
tenacious  fight  for  this  area. 

The  compromise  worked  out  by  Senators 
Jackson  and  Kuchel  saves  the  best  of  both 
plans  and  lays  the  basis  for  necessary  ex- 
pansion in  the  future.  However,  there  re- 
mains an  immediate  danger  under  the  new 
proposal,  arising  from  the  fact  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  watershed  of  Redwood  Creek, 
southern  unit  of  the  proposed  park,  will 
still  be  outside  Federal  control.  Its  Indis- 
criminate logging  could  lead  to  flooding 
and  sUtation,  with  serious  damage  resulting 
to  the  park  area  downstream.  But  pending  a 
later  decision  by  Congress  to  buy  additional 
Redwood  Creek  acreage,  private  citizens 
could  acquire  land  In  this  strategic  water- 
shed and  contribute  it  to  the  park.  The  bill 
wlselv  provides  that  the  existing  state  parks 
can  be  donated  to  the  national  park  but 
offers  none  of  the  unprecedented  concessions 
originally  requested  by  the  state  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Since  the  Senate  Is  expected  to  act  fairly 
soon  on  the  pending  compromise  bill,  the 
House  Interior  Committee  could  usefully 
hasten  Congressional  action  by  forgoing  its 
proposed  field  hearings.  With  the  moratori- 
um on  cutting  by  the  private  companies  due 
to  exDlre  at  the  end  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress,' definitive  action  Is  essential  to  save 
the  redwoods  now. 

[From  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Times, 
Oct.  11.  1967] 
At  Last,  Some  Action  on  the  Redwood  Park 
Favorable  action   In   a   Senate  committee 
does  not  a  Redwood   National  pa'k   create. 
but  It's  a  start— a  start  too  long  delayed.  As 
cleared  bv  the   Interior  and   insular   affairs 
committee  and  sent  to  the  Senate  fioor,  the 
bill    is    a    compromise    both    In    terms    of 
the  park's  size  and  the  money  required  to 
establish  It. 

Last  spring  and  early  summer,  working 
under  the  deadline  Imposed  by  an  Immi- 
nent end  to  the  timber  companies'  reluctant 
moratorium  on  cutting  In  the  prospective 
park  areas,  Congress  had  before  it  two  pro- 
posals. The  first,  favored  by  the  administra- 
tion was  for  a  43,000-acre.  60-mxllion-dollar 
preserve  In  California's  Del  Norte  County. 
The  Sierra  club,  backed  by  other  conserva- 
tion groups,  was  pitching  for  a  park  more 
than  twice  that  size— 90,000  acres  farther 
south  in  Humboldt  County,  costing  up  to 
200  million  dollars. 

The  debate   was   characterized    by    a   re- 
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grettable  lack  of  give  and  take,  and  the 
result  was  inaction.  Now,  with  the  lumber- 
men having  agreed  to  ertend  the  grace 
period,  Congress  may  have  awakened  to  the 
urgency  for  action.  The  blU  before  the 
Senate  calls  for  a  park  of  64,000  acres,  cost- 
ing 100  mUUon  dollars,  with  tracts  In  Hum- 
boldt and  Del  Norte  Counties. 

One  major  objection  from  California  In- 
terests has  been  that  creation  of  a  park 
would  destroy  timber-based  local  economies 
In  the  areas  affected.  The  cxirrent  bill  would 
authorize  a  trade  of  nearby  federally-owned 
tlmberlands  to  companies  that  lose  trees  to 
the  park— a  provision  opposed  by  some 
agencies  as  a  bad  precedent,  but  one  appar- 
ently deemed  necessary  to  silence  the 
wounded  cries  of  the  CalLfornlans. 

We  doubt  that  the  proposed  legislation 
satUfles  all  parties  completely.  In  all  likeli- 
hood, the  timber  companies  still  feel  ag- 
grieved, the  administration  wishes  the  park 
weren't  so  costly  and  the  Sierra  club  believes 
it  is  sua  too  small.  But  the  question  from 
the  standpoint  of  public  Interest  Is  whether, 
m  fact,  an  aesthetically  signlflcant  stand  of 
these  irreplaceable  forest  giants  will  be  pre- 
served for  future  generations  to  enjoy,  at  a 
price  this  generation  can  reasonably  afford 
to  pay.  If  the  answer  is  found  to  be  "yes," 
there  can  be  no  further  excuse  for  daUylng. 

[Prom  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 

Oct.  27.  1967) 
A  Sound  Plan  To  Savz  Redwoods 
The  three-year  battle  to  establish  a  red- 
woods national  park  in  Northern  California 
appeared  near  successful  conclusion  a  few 
days  ago  with  approval  of  a  compromise  by 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee. 

Now  administration  opposition  has  turned 
up  and  Rep.  Wayne  Asplnall,  chairman  of 
the  House  Interior  Committee,  refuses  to  act 
until  his  staff  inspects  the  area,  probably  not 
until  next  year. 

We  regret  the  delay.  The  Senate  bill  repre- 
sents the  most  generally  accepted  plan  yet 
advanced.  The  possibility  of  resumed  logging 
in  the  proposed  park  and  the  uncertainties 
of  the  times  combine  to  urge  prompt  con- 
gressional approval  while  there  is  yet  time. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  Senate  plan,  co- 
authored  by  Sen.  Thomas  Kuchel  (R-Callf.), 
Is  a  trade  of  federal  lands  for  private  lands 
to  round  out  the  park.  The  rest  of  the  park 
could  be  composed  of  three  existing  state 
parks.  Kuchel  says  the  trade  would  cut  about 
*60  million  from  the  estimated  $99.8  million 
cost  of  acquiring  private  acreage. 

That  Is  a  most  piersuasive  argument  in 
behalf  of  the  committee  bill,  particularly  in 
a  time  of  retrenchment  talk  about  federal 
spending. 

SecreUry  of  Interior  Udall,  while  favoring 
a  redwood  park,  opposes  the  land  trade.  So 
does  Sen.  Clinton  Anderson  (D-NJyI.),  a  com- 
mittee member. 

But  we  think  the  average  citizen  would 
view  this  as  a  rare  opportunity  to  trade 
relatively  undistinguished  forest  lands  for 
lands  that  bear  priceless  groves  of  towering, 
ancient  redwoods. 

An  Important  advantage  of  the  Kuchel 
park  version  is  that  it  spreads  the  park's 
economic  Impact  among  four  lumber  com- 
panies instead  of  one. 

Rep.  Asplnall  says  the  situation  gets  more 
mixed  up  every  day.  We  sUongly  feel  It  can 
be  un-mlxed  by  approval  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Until  a  plan  Is  settled  on,  uncertainty  will 
continue  to  plague  lumber  interests,  local 
governments  and  local  people.  We  hope  this 
point  will  not  be  lost  on  Rep.  Asplnall,  others 
In  Congress  and  the  national  administration. 

(Prom  the  San  F^nclsco  Chronicle,  Oct.  15. 

19671 
EorroiUAi.  Comment  :   Rkdwood  Compkomisk 
Drawn-out  efforts  to  create  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  In  California  moved   toward   a 


happy  solution  in  the  United  Stetes  Senate 
last  week.  The  Senate  Interior  Committee 
selected  the  best  features  of  two  contending 
park  plans  and  combined  them  into  a  pro- 
posed two-unit  park  of  about  61,000  acres. 

For  more  than  a  year,  conservationists 
have  been  split  between  the  Administration's 
43.000-acre  proposal  for  the  MUl  Creek  area 
In  Del  Norte  county,  and  the  Sierra  Club's 
90,000-acre  proposal  for  Humboldt  county. 

The  compromise  that  emerged  last  week 
followed  a  somewhat  similar  concept  sug- 
gested this  summer  by  Representative  Jef- 
fery  Cohelan,  Berkeley  Democrat.  It  was 
worked  out  In  the  Senate  Recreation  and 
Parks  subcommittee  by  Senators  Thomas 
Kuchel  (Rep-Calif.)  and  Henry  Jackson 
(Dem-Wash.). 

The  new  plan  includes  the  California  State 
Redwood  Parks  of  Jededlah  Smith,  Prairie 
Creek  and  Del  Norte  Coast— In  Del  Norte 
and  Humboldt  counties.  It  will  cost  an  esti- 
mated $99.8  million,  compared  with  $64  mll- 
Uon  for  the  Mill  Creek  plan  and  $145  mil- 
lion for  the  OO.OOO-acre  proposal.  Signifi- 
cantly, the  compromise,  besides  saving  more 
old  growth  trees,  will  spread  the  Impact  over 
two  counties  and  four  timber  companies 
Instead  of  one  county  and  one  company. 

The  existing  Stale  parks  could  be  federally 
administered  without  an  outright  transfer 
of  Utle.  And  the  proposal  provides  specifically 
that  the  Forest  Service's  14,600-acre  Northern 
Redwood  Purchase  Unit  will  be  traded  to 
private  firms  for  their  lands  to  help  keep 
them  in  business. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  not  yet 
scheduled  field  hearings  on  any  Redwood 
Park  plan.  But  in  view  of  the  compromise 
developments  last  week.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
House  Interior  Committee  will  now  agree  to 
forego  field  hearings,  thus  speeding  final 
legislative  action. 

Because  the  moratorium  on  cutting  these 
virgin  redwoods  by  private  companies  Is 
scheduled  to  expire  at  the  end  of  this  session 
of  Congress,  final  action  cannot  be  delayed. 

The  compromise  proposal  offers  a  practical 
way  out  of  a  protracted  dispute.  It  is  an 
encouraging  step  taken  In  the  public  Interest 
and  deserves  wide  support.  Without  the 
united  backing  of  the  varioxis  conservation 
organizations.  It  Is  unlikely  that  any  Red- 
wood Park  plan  can  be  approved. 

(From     the     San     Jose     (Calif.)     Mercury, 
Oct.  11,  1967] 
P.ARK  Pact  Acceptable 
The  Redwood   National   Park  compromise 
bill  now  shaping  In  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee is  probably  the  best  that  can  be  ob- 
tained under   the   circumstances.  It  should 
be  accepted  by  all  parties. 

Essentially,  the  bill  would  create  a  66.384- 
acre  park  from  three  existing  state  parks  and 
surrounding  lands.  It  would  preserve  some  of 
the  watersheds  championed  by  the  con- 
servationist Sierra  Club  and  some  of  the 
acreage  contained  in  the  so-called  Kuchel 
plan. 

In  addition,  it  provides  that  private  lumber 
companies  now  holding  land  within  the  pro- 
posed national  park  may  swap  that  land  for 
acreage  now  under  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service. 

Finally,  the  proposal  carries  a  $100  million 
pricetag.  as  compared  with  the  estimated  $60 
million  (or  the  smaller  Kuchel  park;  how- 
ever, the  total  would  be  shaved  considerably 
if  lumber  companies  accepted  the  land  swap 
and  if  private  foundation  funds  were  chan- 
neled into  land  purchase.  The  latter  is  con- 
sidered an  excellent  possibility. 

In  point  of  fact,  If  the  proposal  Is  to  be 
shepherded  through  an  eoonomy-mlnded 
Congress,  great  efforts  will  have  to  be  made 
to  keep  total  costs  to  a  minimum.  The  Senate 
Interior  Committee  compromise  bill  offers 
the  best   chance  of   accomplishing   this. 

As  Sen.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel  (R-Calif.).  a 
moving  force  behind  the  efforts  to  preserve 


as  many   ancient   redwoods   as   possible  for 
posterity,  expressed  It: 

"This  plan  provides  for  the  maximum  ac- 
quisition of  old-growth  redwoods.  It  would 
create  a  Redwood  National  Park— that's  all 
it  seeks  to  do  and  that's  all  it  accomplishes" 

That,  however.  Is  plenty. 

The  Sequoia  Sempervlrens,  or  Coast  Red- 
woods,  once  extended  from  south  of  Monte- 
rey in  an  unbroken  band  to  the  Oregon  bor- 
der. Thev  have  been  logged  Indiscriminately 
and  unmercifully  until  only  Isolated  patches 
of  them  remain. 

The  proposed  Redwood  National  Park 
would  preserve  one  of  the  last  and  largest  of 
these  Northern  California  patches  in  perpe- 
tuity. The  several  lumber  companies  owning 
strategic  portions  of  this  acreage  have  agreed 
to  a  moratorium  on  cutting  while  Congress 
debates  the  details  of  a  Redwood  National 
Park  bin.  These  firms  have  shown  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  public  interest,  and  they  de- 
serve not  only  a  word  of  thanks  but  prompt 
action  by  Congress — so  that  their  economic 
Interests  are  not  damaged  unduly. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  the  new  compromise  pam: 
bin  offers  something,  though  not  everything, 
for  everyone.  It  should  meet  most,  if  not  all. 
of  the  objections  raised  to  both  earlier  park 
plans. 

Congress  should  push  ahead  with  this  bill 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 


FREEDOM  MASS  MEETING 
CONDEMNS  COMMUNISM 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
suggestion  of  former  Congressman  Ham- 
Uton  Fish,  of  New  York.  I  am  asking 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
resolution  adopted  at  a  freedom  mass 
meeting  in  Town  Hall.  New  York  City,  on 
November  5. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  former 
National  Commander  Martin  McKneally, 
of  the  American  Legion,  and  Mr.  Fish 
reports  that  50  organizations  participated 
in  the  mass  meeting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  Adopted  by  Freedom  Mass  Mect- 
INO  at  Town  Hall,  New  York  Cttt,  No- 
vember 5,  1967 

Whereas  under  50  years  of  World  Commu- 
nist tyranny,  freedom,  democracy  and  re- 
ligion have  been  virtually  wiped  out  and 
thirty-five  million  of  their  subjects  have 
been  starved  to  death,  shot,  or  killed  in 
Soviet  prisons  and  slave  labor  camps,  and 
another  thirty-five  million  In  Communist 
China  during  the  last  20  years,  and 

Whereas  Soviet  Russia,  once  the  grainery 
of  Europe,  has  to  Import  vast  quantities  of 
wheat  to  feed  its  own  people  as  a  result  of 
the  failure  of  Communist  economy,  where 
the  standard  of  living  is  much  lower  than 
in  the  Free  Nations,  and 

Whereas  most  Russian  subjects  would  try 
to  escape  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  like 
Stalin's  daughter  If  they  could,  to  live  in 
Freedom,  and 

Whereas  the  Imperialistic  Communist  Con- 
spiracy still  seeks  to  Communlze  the  free 
world  by  massive  false  propaganda,  'hflltra- 
tlon,  subversion,  encirclement  and  armed 
violence,  and 

Therefore  be  It  resolved  that  this  tragic 
and  appaUlng  record  under  a  brutal  Police 
State  for  fifty  years,  be  broadcast  not  omy 
In  every  free  nation,  but  thoughout  the 
world.  Unless  free  men  and  women  know  the 
truth  and  oppose  the  cruel  hoax  and  fraud 
of  the  terroristic  CommunUt  dictatorship, 
the  lights  of  Freedom  will  be  extinguished 
under  the  blood  red  flag  of  tyranny,  and 
Be  It  further  resolved  by  the  Freedom  mass 


meeting  held  at  The  Town  Hall,   123  West 
Srd  Street,  New  York  City,  on  Sunday  eve- 
r^ne  November  5,  1967,  that  the  World  Com- 
munist conspiracy   be   pubUcly   condemned 
nn  the   eve    of   its   50th    anniversary,    as   a 
monnrous  and  evil  menace  to  free  insUtu- 
tions    free  labor  and  free  enterprise  every- 
where   and  that  we  pledge  our  united  sup- 
port as  -American  citizens.  Irrespective  of  par- 
Usanshlp,  against  the  spread  of  World  Com- 
^sm;  not  merely  to  contain,  but  to  win 
against  totalitarian  Communism,  no  matter 
what  the  price,  to  preserve  and  restore  Free- 
dom There  is  no  substitute  for  Freedom.  We 
uree  the  government  of  the  United  States 
to  use  every  effort  to  restore  Freedom  and 
self-determination  In  all  captive  nations.  In- 
cluding Cuba  and  the  Ukraine,  and  that  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  all  members  of 
the  US    Senate,   House   of   Representatives 
and  to  the  heads  of  all  the  Free  Nations  In 
the  va. 


THE  SEA  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATION 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  only 
at  this  relatively  late  date  in  his  history 

is  man  beginning  to  understand  the  sea 
and  its  potential  for  serving  mankind. 

One  of  the  leading  exponents  of  and 
most  knowledgeable  men  in  the  field  of 
oceanography  is  the  junior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PellL  In  a  recent 
article  in  the  Washington  Sunday  Star. 
Senator  Pell  outlines  some  of  the  excit- 
ing uses  to  which  the  sea  may  be  put. 

He  discusses  the  possibilities  of  creat- 
ing an  "instant  fish  metropohs"  which 
would  attract  large  numbers  of  food- 
producing  marine  life,  of  storing  equip- 
ment at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  of  develop- 
ing drugs  from  marine  life,  and  of  build- 
ing automated  fishing  fleets  to  harvest 
food  for  the  hungrj'  of  the  world. 

Senator  Pell's  article  is  one  of  hope 
and  challenge,  balanced  to  a  certain  de- 
gree bv  the  disturbing  reports  about  the 
superiority  Soviet  Union  fishing  fleets 
enjoy  over  the  antiquated  fishing  boats 
of  this  Nation, 

However,  the  main  point  of  the  Sena- 
tor's article  is  not  competition  between 
two  nations,  but  cooperation  among  na- 
Uons  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  sea 
for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind.  Senator 
Pell  urges: 

Let  us  also  move  with  the  necessary  speed 
to  build  the  legal  framework  with  other  na- 
tions so  that  this  last  frontier  on  earth  may 
continue  to  develop  into  a  peaceful,  as  well 
as  fruitful,  region  for  man  to  exploit,  in- 
habit and  enjoy. 

For  those  who  harbor  any  doubts  about 
the  wisdom  of  exploring  earth's  last 
frontier,  I  refer  them  to  Senator  Pell's 
article,  particularly  to  the  paragraph 
which  reads : 

Unlike  the  stUl-dlstant  day  of  commercial 
payoff  for  Outer  Space  efforts,  profit  from  the 
deep  seas  may  be  Just  around  the  comer. 
For  the  underwater  world  has  already  re- 
vealed enough  of  Its  secrets  to  show  a  thou- 
sand avenues  to  profit  in  the  probably  near 
future.  Extraction  of  minerals,  drilling  for 
oil,  desalinlzatlon,  recreation — you  name  it 
and  it  will  happen  underwater 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Pell's  article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


AN    INTERNATIONAL    TREATY    ON    OCEAN    SPACE 

Problems 
(By  Senator  Claiborne  Pell) 
(Note.— Senator   PeU,   a  Democrat.  Intro- 
duced and  won  passage  for  the  Sea  Grant 
college  and  Program  Act  of  1966  and  Is  the 
author  of  "Challenge  of  the  Seven  Seas.  ) 
In  1494  Spain  and  Portugal  reigned  as  the 
unequaled   behemoths   of   the   seas.   With   a 
forward-looking    phUosophy    that    was    as- 
toundingly  advanced  for  their  era,  they  made 
a   geopolitical   agreement:    On  mutual  con- 
sent,   they    divided    into    halves    their  ;ast 
sphere    of    Infiuence    In    the   New  World   t^ 
which    their   sea   prowess    had   made   them 
heirs  for  the  Ume  being.  c^viPt 

Today  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  stand  at  a  similar  threshold  in  the 
realm  of  Ocean  Space.  These  two  nations 
face  no  peers  In  their  over-all  potential  for 
conquering  the  waters  that  Ue  beneath  the 
world  ocean.  They  have  also  o^^strlpp^  ^1 
other  sutes  In  the  race  ^o  explore  Outer 
Space;  and  surprisingly,  they  have  Just 
signed  a  pact  not  to  use  it  for  Purpo^  of 
wir.  I  believe  aU  mankind  wlU  benefit  If 
thev  can  come  to  a  similar  accord  vls-a-Us 
the  deep  oceans  and  invite  to  Join  them  ^e 
other  countries  which  are  actually  or  po 
tentlally    able    to    compete    for    undersea 

"' UnUkeTe'stm-distant  day  of  commercial 
payoff  for  Outer  Space  efforts,  Pr°flt/^°^ 
the  deep  seas  may  be  Just  around  the  cor 
ner  For  the  underwater  world  has  already 
revealed  enough  of  Its  secrets  to  show  » 
housand  avenles  to  profit  In  the  probably 
near  future.  Extraction  of  minerals,  drlll^f 
ioTon  desalinlzatlon,  recreatlon-you  name 
It  and  It  will  happen  underwater. 

For  technology  Is  actually  emerging  by 
Which  man  can  soon  explore  ^nd  work  th^ 
ocean  at  any  depth  or  on  any  contour  of  IM 
bottom  When  he  achieves  this  capablUty 
?he  international  scramble  for  riches  wll 
probably  resemble  a  combination  of  Europe  s 
Passive  grab  for  colonies  »°^  .«i%^%^^^ 
hemisphere.  America's  °^°  ^*:%„\°  ^^ 
back  Its  western  frontier  and  the  Gold  Rush 

of  1849!  ^^.^ 

OCEAN  SPACE  TREATY 

When  this  happens,  chaos  will  ensue^for 
so  far  there  are  no  laws  to  regulate  what 
man  does  undersea  beyond  the  territorial 
fnd  continental  shelf  limits.  To  escape  this 
nrospect  I  have  urged  in  the  Senate  a  slx- 
Somrresolutlon  designed  to  move  the  Unlt^ 
Spates  to  take  the  preparatory  steps  neces- 
sarv  for  an  Ocean  Space  treaty.  _,„„^. 

I  realize  that  the  Federal  Executive  Branch 
alreadv  Is  exploring  possible  diplomatic  Inl- 
mtlves  to  meet  the  legal  confrontations  that 
will  be  caused  by  our  exploding  expansion  In 
Ocean  Space  technology.  I  am  also  a^^^e  mat 
similar  currents  are  flowing  now  in  United 
Nations  circles.  A  Maltese  Resolution,  for  In- 
stance sueeests  that  marine  resources  be 
tSned  ovef  to  an  International  organization 
which  win  supervise  their  exploitation  and 
SribuVe  the  benefits  to  under-developed 
nations.  This  proposition  has  elicited  some 
adverse  reaction  among  American  huslness 
elements  who  definitely  plan  to  exploit  the 
natural  wealth  in  the  sea  and  sea  bottom  and 
are  already  Investing  In  costly  research  to 
nreoare  for  the  Job. 

I  am  in  favor  of  these  stirrings  which  naay 
ultimately  lead  to  a  reasonable  legal  order 
for  the  ocean  depths. 

Nevertheless.  I  believe  these  stirrings  must 
be  accelerated,  must  Indeed  become  happen- 
ines  in  order  that  we  not  be  caught  napping 
by  the  ever-faster  rate  of  our  growing  ocean 
technology. 

Let  me 'touch  on  some  fascinating  discov- 
eries which  highlight  the  pace  of  our  march 
into  the  sea. 

In  Itself  each  new  evidence  of  oceanologlc 
knowledge  doesn't  necessarUy  make  a  tech- 
nological tidal  wave.  Taken  together,  how- 


ever, they  are  like  high  cirrus  clouds  which 
tell  us  that  a  storm  of  fresh  knowledge  will 
break  upon  us  before  long. 

In  the  field  of  fishing,  the  Soviets  have  long 
outdistanced  their  weaker  American  compet- 
itors with  large  "factory  ships"  which  proc- 
ess fish  as  they  are  caught  so  that  they  can 
remain  in  a  fishing  zone  untU  It  is  tempo- 
rarilv  exhausted.  The  Americans,  with  small- 
er craft  equipped  only  for  collecting,  have  to 
return   to   port   more   frequently   to   unload 
their  catch    Now  the  Russians  are  working 
on  another  technical  departure  which  may 
have  America  even  further  behind.  They  are 
designing  automatic  fishing  vessels  that  can 
cruise  and  fish,  with  no  one  on  board,  under 
remote   control   from   a   mother   ship   miles 
away   Reportedlv,  they  will  come  in  various 
sizes   of   which    the  biggest  will   carry   the 
latest  electronic  devices  for  finding  fish  to 
depths  of  2.500  feet. 

SOVIET   COOPERATION 

Yet  despite  their  failure  so  far  to  cooperate 
with  us  in  Outer  Space,  the  Soviets  are  start- 
ing to  work  together  with  us  in  Ocean  Space- 
even  to  the  extent  of  swapping  scientists  with 
some  of  our  research  ships.  In  fact,  in  Sep- 
tember of  this  vear.  a  Russian  crew  of  four 
spent  some  time  aboard  the  U.S  research  ves- 
sel, "Albatross  IV,"  and  two  of  the  Soviets 
were  leading  women  oceanologists. 

Recently  the  Japanese  made  a  revolution- 
ary discoverv  when  they  saw  that  ruins  from 
an  earthqu'ake  had  formed  artificial  reefs 
which  attracted  vast  numbers  and  species  of 
food-producing  marine  life.  This  means  it  Is 
possible  to  achieve  the  same  kind  of  "Instant 
fish  metropolis"  bv  dumping  old  cars— if  they 
are  painted  against  corrosion.  In  fact,  there 
has  been  quite  a  bit  of  discussion  about 
creating  such  a  reef  off  Block  Island.  R.I 

America's  "Sealab"  experiments  are  con- 
tinuing at  ever-deeper  levels.  Many  new  phys- 
iological data  are  accruing  to  this  experi- 
ment For  example,  drivers  must  now  take 
audiograms  both  before  and  after  their  "Sea- 
lab"  sojourns,  for  it  has  been  observed  that 
thev  sometimes  lose  their  sense  of  hearing 
when  400  or  more  feet  down.  Since  excursion 
dives  to  750  feet  are  being  considered  for  next 
spring,  this  ticklish  problem  must  be  some- 
how avoided.  ,  _4.  „^ 
In  the  search  to  provide  more  comfort  and 
safety  for  dives,  radiolsotope-powered  heaters 
are  being  tried  out  for  dlrtng  suits. 

Ever-increasing  efBciency  in  locating  things 
lost  on  the  deep  ocean  bottom  Is  a  vital  by- 
product of  the  Navy's  stepped-up  oceanologlc 
program.  Late  this  summer,  the  Navy  was 
about  to  sink  and  destroy  an  explosives-laden 
freighter,  the  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Bv  accident  the  ship  disappeared  in  heavy 
sea  and  fog  off  the  Aleutian  Islands.  The  sea- 
farers of  the  area  suddenly  were  faced  with 
a  terrible  menace. 


LOST  SHE?  located 

Steaming  at  night  or  in  the  fog.  any  ship 
might  hit  the  derelict  and  be  destroyed.  But 
the  Navv's  oceanographers  were  appealed  to 
and  in  a  remarkably  short  time  found  the 
Stevenson  with  ultra  modern  photographic 
methods.  The  speed  and  effectiveness  with 
which  the  Navv  relocated  the  Stevenson  dem- 
onstrates a  real  Improvement  over  its  lengthy 
campaigns  to  identify  the  sunken  remnants 
of  the  Thresher  In  1963  and  the  nuclear  bomb 
lost  off  Palomares  last  year. 

Navv  salvage  experts  may  soon  try  to  lift 
a  Grtmiman  Hellcat  fighter  plane,  spotted 
recently  by  the  research  submarine  Alvin 
This  Worid  War  n  casualty  sank  In  5.500 
feet  of  water  off  Nantucket  23  years  ago.  Its 
condition  is  astonishingly  good,  with  the 
paint  BO  untouched  that  the  serial  numbers 
on  the  taU  are  cleariy  visible.  Except  for 
bent  propellers.  It  Is  sUU  the  brand  new  plane 
that  slid  off  a  carrier's  deck  in  19*4^"^  may 
be  that  the  lack  of  oxygen  at  this  great  depth 
preserved  the  plane  in  near-mint  condition. 
The  significance   of   this  phenomenon   U 
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still  to  be  pondered.  One  Idea  It  triggers 
Is  that  storage  of  machinery  In  the  futiire 
may  be  feasible  In  the  ocean  at  depths  below 
e.500  feet.  We  might  even  be  able  to  "moth- 
ball" shlpe  In  this  manner.  Certainly  conven- 
tional space  In  rivers  la  growing  scarcer  every 
day.  Wouldn't  It  be  handy  If  we  could  tow 
our  surplus  warships  out  to  sea,  open  their 
see  cockfl,  and  stack  them  on  the  bottom 
until  needed? 

KEW  DEEP  TV 

At  present,  however,  salvage  techniques 
would  be  Inadequate  to  refloat  them  conven- 
iently and  cheaply  enough.  Then,  also,  depths 
of  5,500  feet  are  generally  beyond  our  con- 
tinental shelf,  so  legally  we  might  forfeit 
ownership  under  the  present  lawless  situa- 
tion that  prevails  under  the  high  seas.  Still, 
among  the  new  products  and  refinements  of 
older  ones  that  constantly  come  to  light  la 
the  teeming  oceanologlc  activity  of  today, 
we  now  have  a  device  which  will  watch  any- 
thing we  may  wish  to  stow  down  in  Davy 
Jones'  locker.  A  television  system  has  Just 
entered  the  market  which  is  effective  down 
to  2,000  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  sea; 
greater  depth  effectiveness  Is  bound  to  evolve 
shortly. 

Other  frontiers  of  ocean  science  also  keep 
appearing.  Drugs  from  the  sea,  for  e.xample, 
may  give  a  bizarre  look  to  our  medicine  cabi- 
nets. Some  researchers  are  already  experi- 
menting with  the  possibility  that  clams  can 
be  used  to  cure  cancer.  Purthermore,  worms 
and  barnacles  have  now  been  proved  to  offer 
effective  medical  uses.  If  the  trend  continues, 
the  word  drug,  which  comes  from  the  Dutch 
"droog,"  meaning  dry,  may  one  day  be  sup- 
planted by  the  Dutch  word  "nat,"  which 
meELns  wet. 

So  we  are  fast  fashioning  for  ourselves 
a  brave  new  world  under  the  seas.  Let  us  also 
move  with  the  necessary  speed  to  build  the 
legal  framework  with  other  nations  so 
that  this  last  frontier  on  earth  may  continue 
to  develop  Into  a  peaceful,  as  well  as  fruit- 
ful, region  for  man  to  exploit.  Inhabit  and 
enjoy. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS COMMUNITY  IN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRADE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
statistics  on  world  trade  indicate  that 
business  between  countries  has  expanded 
rapidly  over  the  past  20  years.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  It  can  grow  even 
more  rapidly  in  the  next  10  or  20  years. 

The  great  corporations  of  this  country 
have  found  it  profitable  to  become  multi- 
national, and  have  thus  pioneered  many 
phases  of  foreign  trade  and  commerce. 

During  this  period,  many  of  us  in  Con- 
gress have  sought  to  broaden  the  oppor- 
tunities for  smaller  American  firms  to 
participate  in  these  rewarding  ventures. 

Through  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  a  series  of  studies  and 
public  hearings  have  been  held  on  vari- 
ous phases  of  import  and  export  trade  in 
the  past  8  years.  In  1967,  the  committee 
undertook  a  further  series  of  hearings 
on  the  long-term  building  of  regional  ex- 
port industries.  Initial  sessions  were  held 
in  Portland,  Oreg.,  in  May. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  second  set  of 
hearings  have  Just  been  concluded  in  my 
State  of  Alabama.  On  November  10,  the 
committee  convened  in  Alabama's  new 
International  Trade  Center  at  the  Port 
of  Mobile.  Testimony  was  taiten  from 
representatives  of  the  Southeast's  major 
regional  Industries,  such  as  cast  iron 
pipe,  forest  products,  textiles,  construc- 
tion, steel,  agri-business,  and  agriculture. 
Experts   in   banking,   labor   conditions, 


transportation,  waterway  development, 
education,  and  marketing  also  appeared. 
It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams], who  serves  with  me  on  the  Bank- 
ing and  Small  Business  Committees  could 
preside  at  these  hearings.  Since  Senator 
Williams  was  stationed  at  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  during  his  years  as  a  naval  aviator, 
he  was  familiar  with  the  Mobile  area. 

I  believe  that  the  hearings  were  a 
further  education  in  the  potentials  for 
expanding  trade  from  the  region  and 
through  a  port  which  Mayor  Leonard 
Beard,  director  of  the  State's  planning 
and  industrial  development  board  pre- 
dicted may  become  the  foremost  seaport 
on  the  gulf  coast. 

Undoubtedly,  many  of  the  lessons  of 
this  hearing  will  apply  to  the  eastern 
seaboard  where  Senator  Williams  will 
conduct  future  sessions  of  these  regional 
hearings  in  the  Port  of  New  York  next 
year. 

It  was  gracious  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  to  come  to  Mobile  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  leadership  in  this  important 
field.  I  commend  him  for  the  work  that 
he  is  doing  in  behalf  of  the  businessmen 
of  this  country. 

From  this  brief  review  of  our  congres- 
sional activities,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
effort  to  assist  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  businesses  capable  of  enter- 
ing international  trade  is  going  forward 
on  many  fronts. 

From  our  earliest  days,  we  have  been 
an  international  commercial  nation,  and 
proud  of  it.  In  discussing  America's  agri- 
cultural and  fisheries  exports  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1775,  Edmond 
Burke  said  of  the  American  people  that 
there  was  "no  climate  that  is  not  witness 
to  their  toils."  Despite  the  growing  at- 
tractions of  our  internal  markets,  I  be- 
lieve American  businessmen  retain  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  this  spirit,  and  are 
thus  a  significant  national  resource. 

This  is  so  not  only  because  their  ability 
can  bring  necessities  and  conveniences 
of  life  to  people  overseas  and  because 
their  enraings  help  to  balance  the  coun- 
try's accounts.  Our  smaller  firms  would 
also  seem  more  compatible  with  the  com- 
merce of  the  60  nations  which  have 
rrained  their  independence  in  the  past  25 
years.  Some  of  these  possess  less  finan- 
cial resources  than  some  of  the  larger 
corporations  of  t'ne  United  States  and 
Western  Euroco.  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  the  governments  and  busine.ss  lead- 
ers of  these  countries  would  be  more 
comfortable  dealing  with  our  smaller 
business  commu.iity.  In  rtiurn,  such  a 
'•elationship  can  mean  a  great  deal  to 
t'-se  economy  of  a  newly  independent  na- 
tion and  to  the  profit  picture  of  a  smaller 
firm. 

It  has  long  been  my  feeling  that  these 
developments  should  be  encouraged. 

A  report  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee in  1961  recommend-'i  f^at  SBA 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  co- 
operate to  this  end. 

It  is,  therefore,  most  gratifying  to  note 
that  on  November  13  ofBcials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration  met  to  witness 
the  signing  of  a  cooperative  agreement 
by  Secretary  Alexander  B.  Trowbridge 
and  Administrator  Robert  C.  Moot.  I 
understand  that  this  agreement  provides 


a  basis  for  liaison  between  the  two  agen- 
cies. This  will  make  it  possible  to  better 
coordinate  the  many  activities  already 
underway  in  order  to  improve  the  possi- 
bilities for  the  smaller  businessman  in 
international  trade. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Secretary  Trow- 
bridge and  Administrator  Moot,  who 
have  come  to  these  positions  within  the 
year,  are  entitled  to  high  praise  for  work- 
ing out  this  agreement.  Each  of  tiie 
agencies  possess  a  body  of  invaluable 
experience  and  special  competence  in 
business  affairs.  Each  can  perform  func- 
tions which  the  other  cannot.  There  is 
a  role  for  both  to  play,  and  these  roles 
cannot  help  but  be  strengthened  by  the 
cooperative  action  and  cooperative  spirit 
which  can  flow  from  this  relationship. 

It  is  possible  that  this  framework  of 
cooperation  may  be  regarded  by  the  busi- 
ness community  as  a  milestone,  and  by 
the  agencies  as  a  foundation  stone,  in  the 
effort  of  our  Government  to  encourage 
and  assist  the  small  business  community 
of  this  coimtry  to  build  somid  and  en- 
during commercial  relationships  over- 
seas. 

I  hope  that  the  November  13  agree- 
ment will  ripen  to  fulfill  the  expectations 
which  many  of  us  in  Congress  hold  for  it. 
We  shall  be  keeping  watch  on  this  pro- 
gram, and  I  shall  be  doing  all  I  can  to 
assist  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  SBA,  our  regional  industries,  and 
small  business  throughout  the  country 
in  making  progress  in  this  direction. 
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WISDOM  OF  STANDARDIZATION 
QUESTIONED 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
good  judgment  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  in  reporting  out  a  bill  and 
of  the  Senate  in  passing  that  bill  which 
would  continue  to  allow  different  sized 
freight  containers  is  pointed  up  by  an 
article  published  in  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce. November  14. 

Container  Marine  Lines,  a  subsidiaH'- 
of  American  Export  Isbrandtsen  Lines. 
and  the  United  States  Lines  are  usin? 
containers  in  the  same  sizes  as  those 
some  sought  to  impose  on  the  entire 
transportation  industry.  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  today 
ordered  reported  a  bill  similar  to  that 
already  passed  by  the  Senate.  I  for  one 
strongly  believe  that  it  is  too  early  to 
set  standards  for  containers,  that  the 
proper  size  or  sizes  must  be  determined 
by  the  marketplace  and  that  the  legis- 
lative action  now  contemplated  is  now 
necessary  to  prevent  setting  of  standards 
which  quite  conceivably  could  turn  out 
to  be  of  the  wrong  size  and  uneconomi- 
cal. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  article  referred 
to  be  printed  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Standard   Containxr:    False   Hope? 
(By  Alan  F.  Schoedel) 

A  serious  weakening  of  dimensional  stand- 
ards for  containers  used  In  ocean  traffic 
appears  to  be  taking  place  right  now,  and 
In  a  rather  disorganized  fashion. 

The  8-foot-helght,  which  was  part  of  the 
international  standard  adopted  in  1965.  ali*r 
many  long  months  of  negotiations.  Is  viewed 


with  less  than  complete  enthusiasm  by  car- 
riers and  shippers. 

Critics  of  the  standard  say  it  does  not  al- 
low maximum  use  of  Interior  cube  of  the 
container,  or  provide  the  greatest  possible 
capacity  within  highway  regulations  here 
and  abroad. 

EXPERIMENTAL    BASIS 

\  sienlficant  breakthrough  has  come  In 
the  American-flag  merchant  marine  with 
tt-e  ordering  of  300  containers  of  S'i-foot 
height  by  Container  Marine  Lines,  the  con- 
talnership  division  of  American  Export  Is- 
brandtFPn  Lines.  These  laminated  plywood 
containers  will  be  eight  feet  wide  and  40 
feet  long,  both  of  which  are  standard 
dimensions. 

These  new  trailers  will  be  put  into  service 
on  an  experimental  basis,  and  will  naturally 
attract  cargo  that  is  freighted  on  a  measure- 
ment basis,  an  executive  of  the  line  said. 

The  higher  container  has  been  found  to 
be  more  advantageous  for  the  over-the-road 
movement  of  cargo  In  this  country,  he  said. 
Sea-Land  Service,  Inc..  which  uses  trailers 
of  non-standard  8V2-foot  height  and  non- 
standard 35-foot  length,  has  demonstrated 
that  the  taller  van  can  be  used  successfully 
on  European  roads. 

Since  C^TL,  has  about  4,000  containers  of 
standard  8-bv-8-foot  size  in  both  20-foot 
and  40-foot  lengths,  the  purchase  of  300  of 
the  8 '.-foot  height  does  not  In  itself  con- 
stitute'a  trend.  But  it  has  been  mentioned 
m  shipping  circles  as  evidence  that  the 
standards  are  not  being  accepted  as  final. 
"we're  flexible" 
United  States  Lines  has  been  using  re- 
frigerator containers  that  are  S';,  feet  high 
right  along,  and  its  "open  top"  containers 
have  corner  posts  that  are  Si-i  feet  high,  but 
the  company's  general  cargo  trailers  are  of 
standard  size. 

A  spokesman  for  the  company  said  yester- 
day that  it  was  staying  with  the  8-foot 
standard  height  for  the  time  being,  but  is 
looking  at  the  possibility  of  change.  "We're 
flexible,"  he  said. 

Also  considering  the  possibility  of  using 
8^2  foot-high  containers  Is  Atlantic  Con- 
tainer Une.  Ltd.,  the  consortium  of  six 
major  European  carriers. 

The  decision  will  depend  on  the  outcome 
of  the  present  legislative  battle  in  Washing- 
ton over  the  right  of  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration to  specify  container  dimensions, 
said  P.  C.  Van  Houten.  ACL  board  chairman. 
ACL  will  buy  5,000  containers  next  year,  he 
said. 

CUBE    WAS    WASTED 

Integrated  Container  Service,  Inc..  a  con- 
tainer leasing  and  management  organiza- 
tion, recently  Introduced  a  9-foot-hlgh  con- 
tainer, saying  It  made  possible  an  extra 
layer  of  cartons  for  many  types  of  freight. 
such  as  major  appliances. 

The  interior  of  the  8-foot-hlgh  trailer  was 
Just  a  bit  too  short  to  accommodate  that 
extra  layer,  and  so  a  considerable  amount  of 
cube   was   wasted,   according   to   ICS. 

The  Maritime  Administration  originally 
sought  to  make  acceptance  of  the  mterna- 
tional  standards — eight  by  eight  feet,  In 
modules  of  10  feet  In  length — a  requirement 
for  American  flag  lines  which  sought  govern- 
ment financial  backing  for  purchase  of  con- 
tainer vessels.  A  bill  already  approved  by 
the  Senate  and  now  before  the  House  would 
forbid  imposition  of  such  standards. 

Moreover,  In  testimony  on  Oct.  31,  con- 
cerning the  bill.  Acting  Maritime  Admin- 
istrator James  W.  Gulllck  said  his  agency 
would  not  turn  down  any  proposal  for  a 
non-standard  contalnershlp,  provided  It  was 
"efficient,  economical  and  profitable"  for  the 
trade  in  which  It  was  to  operate. 

The  8-by-8-by-multlples-of-10  standards 
were  adopted  after  several  international  con- 
ferences, and  have  the  endorsement  of  the 


International    Standards    Organization    and 
the  American  Standards  Association. 


A    DEPARTMENT    OF    NATURAL 

RESOURCES 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  now 
mider  consideration  in  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  is  a  bill,  S.  886, 
which  would  redesignate  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  as  the  "Department 
of  Natural  Resources."  This  bill  would 
also  transfer  to  the  newly  named  De- 
partment all  watershed  and  flood  pre- 
vention activities  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  the  Forest  Service,  the  civil 
works  functions  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, and  the  pollution  control  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare. 

Hearings  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization  so  far  indi- 
cate very  little  enthusiasm  for  this  pro- 
posal, quite  a  few  doubts  as  to  its  merits, 
and  opposition  from  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  Defense,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

The  views  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orville  L.  Freeman  on  this  proposal  and 
questions  raised  by  my  senior  colleague 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]  are 
discussed  in  an  article.  "The  Developing 
Battle  Over  a  Change  in  Name."  by  Ed 
Johnson,  published  October  29,  1967.  in 
the  Arkansas  Gazette.  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  find  this  article  timely  and 
informative.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  inserted  in  the  Record,  together 
with  the  statement  by  Secretary  Free- 
man. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
IFrom  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Oct.  29,  19671 
The  Developing  Battle  Over  a  Change  in 
Name 
(By  Ed  Johnson) 
"Wliat's  In  a  name?  That  which  we  call  a 
rose 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet." 
— Shakespeare.  "Romeo  and  Juliet." 
In    dramatizing    the    feud    between     the 
Capulets  and  the  Montagues,  the  Bard  made 
a   point    that   the   ill-starred,    young   lovers 
would  have  had  the  same  feelings  for  each 
other  if  they  had  been  lucky  enough  to  be 
surnamed  Smith  and  Jones. 

In  Image-conscious  Washington  there  is 
a  move  afoot  to  redesignate  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  as  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources.  Legislation  to  that  end  has  been 
Introduced  by  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss  (Dem., 
UUh).  The  ijlU  does  not  have  Administra- 
tion backing. 

His  intent  in  merely  changing  the  name 
Is  clear  enough.  Interior  Is  a  rather  meaning- 
less word  In  describing  the  complex  depart- 
ment that  has  province  over  such  areas  as 
administration  of  vast  federal  lands,  mainly 
m  the  West,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Natural  Resources  is  a  name  that  connotes 
the  Importance  of  conserving  them,  a  pre- 
occupation of  the  federal  government  for 
manv  decades. 

In"  giving  the  department  a  new  name, 
Moss  would  transfer  to  It  through  his  bill 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  which,  for  years,  have  been  agencies 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Re- 
centlv,  Agriculture  Secretary  Orvllle  Free- 
man went  before  a  Senate  subcommittee  to 
spell  out  a  case  for  killing  the  bill.  The 
panel  Is  an  arm  of  Senator  John  L.  McClel- 
lan's  Government  Operations  Commlttea  The 
Arkansan  also  sits  on  the  lesser  body. 


McClellan  was  not  present  for  the  Free- 
man session  because  the  testimony  fell  on 
the  dav  that  the  senator  was  l>elng  hon- 
ored at  Camden.  However,  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman.  Senator  Abraham  RlblcofT 
(Dem..  Ct.i  propounded  a  series  of  11  ques- 
tions in  McClellan's  name.  The  question  line 
made  It  very  clear  that  McClellan  was  tak- 
ing a  show'-me  attitude  on  the  proposed 
agency  switches  and  that  he  was  Interested 
in  Freeman  having  his  day  in  court— getting 
Into  the  record  the  entire  range  of  his  objec- 
tions. The  farms  and  forests  of  Arkansas  have 
vital  interest  in  the  Moss  proposal. 

Freeman  traced  the  establishment  of  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  to  meet  the  specific  conservation 
challenges  of  repairing  the  damage  done  by 
man  and  nature,  and  restoring,  conserving 
and  developing  timber,  soU  and  water 
resources. 

He  further  found  that  the  nation  today  is 
faced  with  an  even  greater  conservation 
challenge,  the  challenge  to  restore,  conserve 
and  develop  man's  total  environment.  "Of 
crucial  Importance  to  this  effort  will  be  the 
restoration  of  rural-urban  balance  by  build- 
ing a  Town  and  Countryside  U.S. -A.  that  will 
be  a  vigorous,  healthy  partner  with  today's 
urban  America,"  the  secretary  said.  He  con- 
cluded that  this  mammoth  undertaking  will 
require  all  the  tools  of  "creative  federal- 
Ism." 

The  two  agencies  that  Freeman  wants  to 
keep  are  indigenous  to  rural  America — small 
watersheds  coupled  with  essential  land  treat- 
ment; private,  relatively  small,  farm  forestry; 
National  Forest  management,  including  graz- 
ing and  water  management.  ".Vll  are  as  much 
a  part  of  farm  land  and  town  and  country 
as  skyscrapers  are  of  megalopolis." 

Without  knocking  Interior's  role,  Freeman 
emphasized  that  historically  the  two  de- 
partments have  taken  different  tacks  In  their 
dav-to-day  operations.  Interior  Is  not  linked 
as  "closely  to  local  communities  and  farms 
or  with  their  decision-makers  as  is  Agricul- 
ture's programs.  Rather.  Interior  has  been 
organized  so  as  to  focus  its  attention  on  a 
regional  and  national  basis. 

In  response  to  a  McClellan  question.  Free- 
man predicted  the  reorganization  plan  would 
adversely  affect  the  Johnson  Administration's 
call  for  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  a  strong,  stable  rural  economy. 

Westerners  long  have  considered  Interior 
their  special  province  because  of  its  work 
in  taming  the  wide  open  spaces.  It  appears 
logical  to  Senator  Moss  to  give  the  depart- 
ment an  image-name  and  corral  within  Its 
agencies  geared  to  natural  resources.  Yet, 
Freeman  has  posed  serious  questions  as  to 
whether  programs  reshuffled  under  a  new 
name  would  end  up  smelling  as  sweet  to  the 
people  they  are  designed  to  serve. 


Statement    op    Secretakt    or    Aorictxturi 
Orville  L.  F^ieeman 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
speak  to  you  about  S.  886. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  naturally 
is  interested  In  this  bill  because  It  would 
transfer  all  of  our  functions  administered 
through  the  Forest  Service,  and  those  of  the 
Sou  Conservation  Service  under  the  Water- 
shed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act, 
and  the  1944  Flood  Control  Act. 

We  stronglv  recommend  that  S.  886  not 
be  enacted.  We  believe  that  administrative 
organization,  including  the  grouping  of  Gov- 
ernment ftmctlons,  should  not  be  deter- 
mined by  abstract  theory.  Instead,  historic 
experience  and  the  demands  and  the  needs 
of  the  times  should  be  the  influential  cri- 
teria. Applying  such  a  test  It  Is  my  consid- 
ered Judgment  at  the  present  time  that 
there  Is  much  that  could  be  lost  and  little 
that  could  be  gained  by  the  rearrangement 
contemplated  In  8.  886. 
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Let's  examine  these  criteria  as  they  apply 
In  this  Issue. 

First,  historic  experience: 

In  1905.  the  National  Forests  were  assigned 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  malting 
that  assignment.  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt said : 

"In  the  Department  all  problems  relating 
to  growth  rrom  the  soil  are  already  gathered 
.  .  .  and  all  the  sciences  auxiliary  to  forestry 
are  at  hand  for  prompt  and  efifectlve  coopera- 
tion." 

That  was  one  reason  for  the  transfer. 

But  there  was  another. 

Up  until  that  time,  except  for  Isolated 
Instances,  forests  had  been  treated  like 
mines.  The  objective  was  simply  to  mine  tim- 
ber from  the  earth  In  the  same  manner 
gold  and  silver  was  extracted.  The  concept 
of  timber  as  a  reneicable  resource  was  as  yet 
unborn. 

But  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Glfford  Plnchot, 
the  first  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  made  that 
concept  a  reality,  and  today  It  Is  accepted 
by  both  pubUc  and  private  timber  man- 
agement. 

And  Roosevelt.  Plnchot  and  the  Depart- 
ment made  another  concept  reality,  too.  I 
speak  of  the  concept  of  multiple  use  of  our 
National  Forests.  The  same  National  For- 
est that  yields  timber  for  hxmian  use,  can 
also  provide  recreation,  can  graze  cattle  and 
wildlife,  can  support  fishing,  and  can  serve 
as  a  water  collector  and  water  protector 
for  the  use  of  people  living  downstream. 

There  were  sound  reasons  for  the  transfer 
of  the  Forest  Service  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  those  reasons  are  Just  as 
sound  today  as  they  were  62  years  ago. 

Thirty-four  years  ago  another  agency 
was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  again  with  good  reason. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  began  aa 
the  Sou  Erosion  Service,  an  emergency  pro- 
gram under  the  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion. The  Soil  Erosion  Service  was  estab- 
lished to  conduct  emergency  demonstrations 
and  to  provide  labor  for  the  unemployed 
at  a  time  when  the  very  earth  of  the  Great 
Plains  was  vanishing  in  devastating  dust- 
storms,  destructive  floods  were  washing 
away  the  heartland  of  America,  and  the  Na- 
tion was  gripped  In  the  Great  Depression. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  this  fledg- 
ling service  wae  of  such  value  It  should  be 
given  permanent  status  and  everyone.  In- 
cluding then  Secretary  of  Interior  Harold 
Ickes,  who  administered  It  under  PWA.  rec- 
ognized that  It  ought  to  be  established 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Why? 
Because  It  was  a  program  associated  with 
private  lands  and  could  not  be  separated 
from  agriculture,  all  of  which  Is  carried  out 
on  private  lands. 

And  so,  on  April  15.  1935.  Public  Law  46. 
establishing  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  In 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  direct- 
ing the  transfer  of  Soil  Erosion  Service  per- 
sonnel to  the  Def>artment.  was  enacted  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote  In  either  House  of 
Congress. 

Today  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is 
responsible  for  administering  programs  em- 
bracing the  conservation  and  development 
of  nearly  81  percent  of  the  Nation's  total 
land  ...  all  the  cropland,  the  grassland  pas- 
ture and  range,  and  the  forest  land  In  the 
National  Forests  and  In  private  ownership. 

The  Department  has  "first"  Federal  re- 
sponsibility with  respect  to  the  water  that 
falls  on  this  nearly  81  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's land.  We  have  extensive  programs  of 
controlling,  conserving  and  developing  this 
water  resource  where  it  falls — In  the  forests 
and  on  the  private  lands  In  agricultural 
and  other  uses. 

The  Department  administers  186  million 
acres  of  National  Forests  and  National  Grass- 
lands. In  addition,  we  administer  Federal 
programs  dealing  with  the  450  million  acres 
of  forest  land  In  private  ownership. 


And  we  have  extensive  programs  of  physi- 
cal and  economic  research  covering  the  en- 
tire field  of  natural  resources. 

So  much  for  historic  experience  as  one 
criterion  for  determining  proper  adminis- 
trative organization.  Now  let's  look  at  the 
other  criterion  .  .  .  the  demands  and  needs 
of  the  time. 

The  establishment  of  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  Boll  Conservation  Service  met  the 
specific  conservation  challenges  of  repairing 
the  damage  done  by  man  and  nature,  and 
restoring,  conserving,  and  developing  timber, 
soil  and  water  resources. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  an  even  greater 
conservation  challenge,  the  challenge  to  re- 
store, conserve  and  develop  man's  total  en- 
vironment. 

Of  crucial  importance  to  this  efl'ort  will 
be  the  restoration  of  rural-urban  balance 
by  building  a  Town  and  Countryside  USA 
that  will  be  a  vigorous,  healthy  partner  with 
today's  urban  America  ...  a  Town  and  Coun- 
try that  will  aid  In  the  solution  of  those 
grave  problems  of  megalopolis  that  threaten 
our  very  national  Integrity. 

To  create  such  a  revitalized  rural  America 
win  require  all  the  tools  of  creative  Federal- 
Ism  .  .  .  Including  a  maximum  amount  of 
local  leadership  and  decision-making. 

President  Johnson  has  prescribed  a  team 
approach  in  shaping  and  using  Federal  re- 
sources Involving  local  authorities  In  both 
decision-making  and  administration  consist- 
ent with  local  needs  and  desires. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  For- 
est Service  are  two  great  agencies  whose  pro- 
grams and  traditions  and  systems  are,  by 
their  very  nature,  a  part  of  the  warp  and 
woof  of  local  development,  decision-making 
and  administration  in  the  use  of  renewable 
resources. 

As  such,  these  two  agencies  must  play  an 
ever-increasing  role  in  the  revitallzatlon  of 
rural  America  so  necesasry  to  the  restora- 
tion of  rural-urban  balance. 

These  agencies  are  indigenous  to  rural 
America.  Small  watersheds  coupled  with  es- 
sential land  treatment;  private,  relatively 
small,  farm  forestry;  National  Forest  man- 
agement. Including  grazing  and  water  man- 
agement— all  are  as  much  a  part  of  farm  land 
and  town  and  country  as  skyscrapers  are  of 
megalopolis. 

Three- fourths  of  this  Nation's  land  area  Is 
In  privately  owned  tracts  In  rural  America. 
Of  the  privately  owned  forest  land,  nearly 
80  percent  is  owned  in  small  parcels  by  pri- 
vate owners  who  have  no  connection  with 
large  forest  industry.  The  owners  of  these 
tracts  in  rural  America — farm  and  forest — 
must  carry  the  main  burden  of  meeting  our 
growing  resource  needs.  Most  of  them  are 
farmers  who  traditionally  have  cooperated 
with  the  USDA  in  a  wide  range  of  other  pro- 
grams. 

For  over  100  years,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  geared  to  the  particu- 
lar challenge  of  meeting  our  growing  re- 
source needs.  To  lift  out  our  forest  and  soil 
and  watershed  responsibilities  could  Jeop- 
ardize the  efficiency,  continuity  and  har- 
mony of  an  effective  package  of  resource  pro- 
grams built  up  over  many  years. 

The  forests,  waters,  and  rangelands  of  the 
National  Forest  System  are  the  keys  to  up- 
building Town  and  Country  life  In  many 
areas.  'Timber  harvests,  pure  water,  grass, 
fish,  game,  campgrounds,  winter  sports 
areas — these  are  a  few  of  the  ways  these 
public  resources  bolster  the  Town  and  Coun- 
try economy  and  contribute  to  its  confidence 
and  potential  for  growth. 

Furthermore,  effective  conservation  of 
man's  total  environment  requires  the  treat- 
ment of  renewable  resources  as  an  ecological 
whole.  In  the  present  situation,  the  Forest 
Service,  through  administration  of  the  Na- 
tional Forest  System,  forestry  research,  and 
cooperative  State  and  private  programs, 
closely  tied  Into  the  Federal-State  Coopera- 


tive Research  Service,  is  a  full  partner  in 
the  USDA  team  effort.  Providing  Jobs,  raw 
material  for  indvistry.  local  demonstration 
areas,  scientific  skills  and  knowledge,  and 
protection  of  forest  resources  through  coop- 
erative arrangements  with  State  and  local 
people  are  examples  of  how  the  activities  of 
this  agency  play  an  integral  role  in  our  De- 
partment's mission. 

This  relationship  is  like  a  delicate  Instru- 
ment, the  product  of  trial  and  error  over 
many  years,  balancing  national.  State  and 
local  interests  and  management  participation 
in  an  effective  manner. 

Similarly,  the  watershed  and  fiood  pre- 
vention activities  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  are  operated  by  and  for  local  people 
in  time-tested  programs  of  assistance  to  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  Districts  and  nu- 
merous other  sponsoring  local  organizations. 
These  Involve  intimate  contact  with  local 
farmers  and  such  other  agencies  of  the  USD.4 
as  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service  with  its  commodity  and 
conservation  programs.  These,  too,  are  Inte- 
gral parts  of  our  Department's  efforts  to  ad- 
vance the  social,  cultural,  and  economic 
well-being  of  Countryside,  USA. 

Today,  one  of  our  most  pressing  needs  is 
to  build  economically  viable  rural  commu- 
nities. Consistent  and  Integrated  land  and 
water  resource  management  systems  are 
needed  to  make  multiple  use  of  resources 
effective  and  to  expand  the  opportunities 
for  people  to  live  a  full  life  in  the  towns  and 
countrysides  of  the  Nation.  These  are  In- 
herent parts  of  the  solution  of  the  produc- 
tion and  Income  problems  of  farm  and  rural 
America.  As  a  matter  of  national  policy,  we 
need  to  keep  people  In  rural  America,  not 
concentrate  them  In  our  big  city  areas  with 
all  the  resulting  problems  of  ghettoes  that 
feed  on  the  spill-over  from  rural  slums. 

With  all  this  In  mind,  the  separation  of 
soil  conservation,  upstream  watershed  de- 
velopment and  forestry  from  the  farm?  and 
the  other  lands  of  rural  America  would  be 
radical  surgery  Indeed.  To  separate  the  small 
watershed  program  under  P.L.  566  fr  m  the 
rest  of  the  land  treatment  programs  of  the 
Department — and,  figuratively,  to  separate 
the  woods  a  farmer  owns  from  the  rest  of 
his  farm  enterprise — is  poor  organization. 

The  ties  that  weave  the  research,  coopera- 
tive forestry  and  public  land  management 
of  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  soil-conserving 
and  watershed  and  fiood  prevention  activi- 
ties of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  into  the 
overall  programs  and  responsibilities  of  the 
USDA,  we  are  convinced,  are  much  more 
significant,  much  more  binding,  than  they 
would  be  to  a  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources such  as  that  proposed  by  S.  886. 

I  most  emphatically  do  not  mean  to  mini- 
mize in  any  way  the  importance  of  In- 
terior's programs.  But  historically,  and  as 
a  practical  matter  of  day-to-day  working, 
they  aje  not  linked  as  closely  to  local  com- 
munities, farms  and  small  towns — or  with 
the  local  decision-makers — as  the  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  the  way  Interior  has  traditionally  op- 
erated. It  is  organized  so  as  to  focus  its  ma- 
jor attention  on  regional  and  national  prob- 
lems more  than  on  matters  that  relate  to 
the  private  and  locally  owned  lands  and  re- 
sources that  make  up  the  bulk  of  America 
and  the  small  units  of  local  government  that 
are  Inextricably  involved  In  local  develop- 
ment, land,  water,  and  forest  problems. 

By  contrast,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  traditionally  been  decentralized  so 
as  to  be  actutely  sensitive  to  local  and  pri- 
vate needs  as  well  as  those  which  are  re- 
gional and  national  In  scope. 

Therefore,  If  the  Congress  decides  it  will 
be  beneficial  to  group  natural  resource  func- 
tions in  one  complex,  then  let  me  suggest 
that  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  water  pollution 
control  activities,  and  the  outdoor  recrea- 
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Hon  activities  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior might  be  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

There  they  could  be  Integrated  into  the 
economic  development  programs  now  taking 
olace  in  the  towns  and  countryside.  If  this 
were  done,  it  Is  conceivable  that  the  USDA 
could  strengthen  the  determined  efforts  we 
are  already  making— In  cooperation  with 
other  Federal  Departments,  and  with  State 
and  local  authorities— to  build  a  viable 
economic  and  social  rural  counterpart  to 
metropolitan  America. 

Let  me  make  It  clear,  however,  that  I 
do  not  recommend  that  agencies  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  be  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  On  the  con- 
trary, It  Is  my  considered  Judgment  that  It 
would  not  be  wise  to  reshuffle  agencies  In 
either  direction. 

I  base  this  Judgment  on  some  practical 
experience  as  an  administrator,  both  as  the 
Governor  of  a  great  State  and  for  almost 
seven  years  as  the  administrator  of  a  Depart- 
ment with  multiple  programs  In  every  coun- 
ty of  the  United  States  and  more  than  60 
countries  around  the  world. 

From  the  standpoint  of  effective  public 
administration,  efficiency,  and  maximum  use 
of  the  talent  and  funds  available,  I  am  con- 
vinced nothing  would  be  gained  by  re- 
grouping resource  agencies.  On  the  contrary, 
the  aggregation  of  such  agencies,  as  pro- 
posed in  S.  886  would,  in  my  Judgment,  re- 
sult In  an  enormous  concentration  of  au- 
thority and  responsibilities  In  one  Depart- 
ment. Such  a  concentraton  of  widely  varied 
functions  would  be  so  enormous  in  its  scope 
as  to  make  management  extremely  difficult. 
Further.  I  am  convinced  it  would  place  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  power  over  the 
Nation's  vital  resources  In  one  place. 

The  benefits  that  theoretically  might  re- 
sult from  such  combinations  could  well  be 
more  than  eroded  by  the  consequent  losses 
that  would  come  In  the  effort  to  direct 
and  manage  such  a  monolithic  operation. 
I  am  convinced  there  Is  no  need  for  the 
reorganization  called  for  by  this  bill. 

Today  the  I>epartments  of  the  Interior, 
Army  (Corps  of  Engineers),  and  Agriculture 
enjoy,  and  benefit  from,  a  very  satisfactory 
working  relationship.  This  was  brought  home 
to  me  again  Just  last  month  when  I  visited 
Bend.  Oregon,  area  and  saw  dramatic  exam- 
ples of  how  the  combined  efforts  of  Federal 
resource  agencies,  working  closely  with  local 
groups,  could  restore  economic  vitality  to 
a  once  severely- depressed  area. 

For  the  most  part,  today's  competition 
between  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  healthy. 
Most  of  this  competition  takes  place  in  the 
area  of  recreation,  where  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  Forest  Service  vie  with  one 
another  to  provide  more  Imaginative,  Inno- 
vative and  effective  service  to  the  recreation 
seekers  of  this  land. 

Such  sensible  competition,  stimulates 
greater  effort  and  more  effective  perform- 
ance, without  the  waste  of  extremes.  It 
should  be  continued.  It  Is  in  the  national 
Interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  needs  of  the  times  de- 
mand nothing  less  than  our  best  perform- 
ance at  the  Federal  level — cooperative  action. 
Intimately  related  and  sensitive  to  local  de- 
velopment and  leadership.  And  the  practical 
requirements  of  effective  and  efficient  admin- 
istration are  no  less  Important. 

Both  need  to  be  evaluated  against  the 
course  of  action  that  would  take  place  should 
this  bill  become  the  law  of  the  land. 


AID  IN  INDONESIA 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
R.  H.  Shackford,  a  Scripps-Howard  staff 
writer,  had  an  Interesting  article  which 


appeared  In  the  Dally  News  of  November 
10,  1967. 

■Writing  from  Djakarta,  Mr.  Shackford 
propounded  some  sound  advice  about 
American  AID  programs  in  Indonesia 
which  I  would  hope  our  AID  admin- 
istrators would  take  deeply  to  heart. 

Mr.  Shackford  emphasizes  the  need 
for  keeping  American  staffs  small  and 
the  American  presence  In  the  back- 
ground. He  points  to  the  importance  of 
multilateral  aid  programs,  and  decries 
the  tendency  of  Washington  bureaucrats 
of  Americanize  AID  programs.  The 
Indonesians  want  to  do  as  much  of  the 
job  themselves  as  is  possible.  "That  is 
the  way  the  Indonesians  w£int  it."  writes 
Mr.  Shackford,  an  experienced  Far 
Eastern  reporter.  That  is  the  way  our 
American  Ambassador  to  Djakarta, 
Marshall  Greene,  wants  it,  according  to 
Mr.  Shackford. 

I  believe  that  is  the  way  Americans 
would  want  it  if  they  were  on  the  re- 
ceiving end. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Shackford's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Helping  Indonesia  To  Recover — Americani- 
zation   Is   Oct 
(By  R.  H.  Shackford) 
Jakarat,  November  10. — Indonesia  will  be  a 
major  test  of  U.S.  ability  to  learn  the  bitter 
lessons  and  avoid  the  disastrous  mistakes  of 
Vietnam. 

Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey's  visit 
has  focused  attention  on  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration's belief  that  Indonesia  Is  vital 
to  the  future  of  Asia,  now  that  It  has  barely 
escaped  takeover  by  its  own  Communist 
Party  (PKI). 

The  American  problem  is  to  find  ways  to 
help  the  friendly  new  regime  pull  this  vast 
country  together  after  the  Sukarno  era  and 
yet  keep  American  involvement  in  Indo- 
nesia's Internal  affairs  at  a  minim imn. 

American  Ambassador  Marshall  Greene 
believes  the  staffs  of  the  Embassy,  Aid  mis- 
sions, U.S.  Information  Service  and  other 
agencies  should  be  kept  small  (total  U.S. 
personnel  for  the  country  now  Is  about  200  >. 
He  thinks  purely  American  AID  projects 
should  be  confined  to  those  in  which  Amer- 
ica excels,  with  the  Japanese,  for  example, 
taking  the  lead  in  dealing  with  such  prob- 
lems as  family  planning  with  which  they've 
been  highly  successful. 

Financial  aid  to  Indonesia  should  be  con- 
tinued onlv  on  a  multilateral  basis,  not  slip 
back  to  direct  and  solely  U.S.  aid,  Mr.  Greene 
contends. 

That  is  the  way  the  Indonesians  want  It. 
Indonesia  needs  much  help.  But  It  Is  deter- 
mined to  do  the  Job  Itself.  It  doesn't  want 
the  Job  "Americanized"  any  more  than  It 
already  has  shown  it  doesn't  want  the  coun- 
try "communized." 

This  approach,  however.  Is  contrary  to  the 
tendencies  of  the  huge  bureaucracies  in 
Washington  to  measure  success  of  aid  pro- 
grams by  size  of  staff  and  numbers  of 
projects. 

The  Embassy  has  resisted  the  traditional 
USIS  Idea  of  establishing  American  libraries 
here — where  they've  been  burned  down 
once.  Instead,  Mr.  Greene  wants  the  U.S.  to 
give  books  to  Indonesian  libraries.  A  proj- 
ect for  U.S.  publishers  to  donate  more  than 
half  a  million  books  Is  under  way. 

The  aid  problem  Is  more  complicated. 
Thus  far  the  U.S.  Is  working  Jointly  with 
other  countries  which  became  huge  credi- 
tors during  the  Sukarno  spending  spree.  The 


International  Monetary  Fund  U  overseeing 
the  new  regime's  financial  stabilization  pro- 
grams. The  key  to  this  plan  is  for  each  na- 
tion to  carry  Its  share— as  In  the  consor- 
tiums for  India  and  Pakistan.  A  meeting  in 
Amsterdam  at  the  end  of  this  month  will 
accept  pledges  of  help  for  next  year. 

U.S.  military  aid  now  provides  only  about 
$2  million  for  non-lethal  equipment  for  mil- 
itary civic  action  programs  and  for  traming. 
That's  the  way  the  US.  Embassy  thinks  it 
should  be  kept. 

But  the  test  will  come  If  the  Russians 
refuse  to  keep  Indonesia's  Russian  military 
equipment  supplied  with  spare  pa.rt6— and 
If  the  Indonesian  army  puts  pressure  on  the 
U  S.  to  convert  to  American  equipment. 

Indonesians  and  other  potential  helper 
countries,  as  well  as  many  American  officials, 
are  on  their  guard  against  any  snowballing 
of  American  involvement.  But  such  good  in- 
tentions have  not  prevailed  In  the  past,  es- 
pecially in  Vietnam. 


A  GLOOMY  DAY  FOR  THE  FARMER 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  not  happy  days  for  the  American 
farmer. 

Just  this  week,  his  Government  told 
him  that  he  will  not  be  any  better  off 
financially  next  year  than  he  is  now— 
and  that  Is  bad  enough  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  his  income  is  only  about 
two-thirds  that  of  the  nonfarmer. 

But  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
this  further  piece  of  bad  news  for  the 
farmer:  In  comparison  with  the  rest  of 
the  economy,  he  will  be  even  worse  off 
next  year. 

This  bleak  outlook  was  drawn  by  Rex 
F.  Daly,  Chairman  of  the  USDA's  Outlook 
and  Situation  Board,  who  said  that  de- 
spite an  expected  increase  of  $1  billion 
in  farm  Income.  Increased  production 
costs  win  completely  wipe  out  the  so- 
called  gain. 

Last  year  was  scarcely  a  banner  year 
for  the  fanner  In  this  country,  but  now 
we  find  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
predicting  that  this  year  net  farm  In- 
come will  drop  about  10  percent.  I  can 
think  of  no  other  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy which  is  faced  with  such  a  disas- 
trous forecast. 

And  what  can  the  farmer  look  forward 
to  in  1968?  This  Is  what  the  Department 
says: 

In  summary,  farm  Income  Is  down  this 
year,  and  prospects  indicate  little  Improve- 
ment in  1968  Moreover,  farmers'  incomes 
win  not  keep  pace  with  expected  gains  In  the 
rest  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  of  all  the  mall  that 
comes  to  my  desk,  few  letters  are  more 
expressive  or  more  sincere  than  those 
that  are  written  by  Nebraska  farmers 
and  farm  wives. 

I  call  these  "kitchen  table"  letters  be- 
cause I  can  imagine  their  being  com- 
posed in  the  farmhouse  kitchen,  perhaps 
at  the  end  of  a  long  day  in  the  fields. 

The  stationery  is  seldom  fancy;  often 
it  Is  on  a  plain,  ruled  pad.  Sometimes  the 
handwTlting  is  in  pencil  and  sometimes 
not  all  the  words  are  spelled  correctly 
and  the  grammar  may  not  even  be  ex- 
actly perfect. 

But  these  letters  carry  more  convic- 
tion and  more  sincerity  than  any  other 
categorj-  of  mail  I  receive.  They  convey 
the  frustration  of  a  family  which  seems 
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to  be  flighting  against  great  economic 
odds,  struggling  against  rising  costs  and 
low  prices,  working  to  achieve  the  same 
goals  sought  by  all  honest,  hard-working 
Americans,  a  fair  price  for  the  product 
of  one's  labors  and  investment,  a  decent 
home,  perhaps  a  college  education  for 
the  children. 

As  one  writer  put  it: 

As  Senator  of  our  state  I  think  you  should 
speak  out  against  the  low  corn  prices.  As 
you  know  they  go  lower  every  day.  Every- 
tlUng  else  Is  going  up  and  our  income  is 
going  down.  What  Is  the  Government  trying 
to  do  to  the  farmer? 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  a  good  question. 
What  is  the  Government  doing  to  the 
farmer'' 

Under  this  administration  the  parity 
ratio  today  stands  at  73.  In  19o4,  m  the 
midst  of  the  Dust  Bowl  days,  the  parity 
ratio  WPS  two  points  higher  at  75.  Since 
1959  farm  machinerv'  prices  have  in- 
creased 24  percent  and  labor  co.^ts  35 
percent.  Yet  prices  paid  to  farniers  for 
food  purchased  in  1966  were  2  percent 
below  those  paid  in  1917-49.  Today's 
farmer  nets  per  capita  average  yearly 
earnings  of  $1,731.  60  percent  below  the 
earnings  of  the  nonfarmer. 

A  Croftcn,  Nebr..  farmer  sent  me  a 
copy  of  a  letter  he  wrote  the  President 
this  month  concerning  the  current  plight 
cf  the  farmer.  In  1955  this  man  was  dis- 
charged from  the  Air  Force  and  entered 
into  farming.  He  wrote  the  President  in 
part: 

In  the  spring  of  1956  I  bought  my  first 
personal  property,  two  polled  hereford  cows, 
with  calves  at  side  for  $162  a  pair,  one  cow 
that  calved  a  month  after  purchase  for  $147. 
and  a  tractor  for  $650.  If  I  were  to  buy  the 
same  cows  and  calves  now  they  would  cost 
me  twice  as  much  and  If  I  were  ',o  buy  the 
same  tractor  now  It  would  cost  six  tim.e3  as 
much.  Now  here's  the  point  I  want  to  make 
to  you,  the  same  cows  and  calves  won't  last 
any  longer  and  you  will  get  the  same  amount 
of  beef  today  as  we  got  In  1956.  If  I  were  to 
buy  the  same  tractor  today  as  I  did  In  1956 
It  wouldn't  last  any  longer  without  being 
reconditioned. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  himself 
admits  that  farm  prices  are  down  while 
the  cost  of  what  the  fanner  buys  is  up 
35  percent.  In  a  speech  before  a  con- 
ference of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  on  July  7,  1967,  the 
Secretary  said : 

Our  farm  prices  today  are  lower  than  they 
were  20  years  ago.  Tet  the  cost  of  what  the 
larmer  buys  has  gone  up  35  percent.  Only  by 
Increasing  hla  labor  productivity  6  percent, 
annually  more  than  twice  the  Improvement 
made  by  American  Industry,  has  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  managed  to  survive. 

It  is  true  that  Government  payments  have 
helped  some  but  even  so  our  per  capita  farm 
Income  Is  only  two-tlilrds  of  our  non-farm 
Income. 

What  Is  the  reason  farm  Income  is 
only  two-thirds  of  nonfarm  income?  The 
reason  is  simple.  The  administration 
farm  programs  are  not  working  and  have 
not  worked  for  the  last  7  years. 

This  Is  the  administration  which  says 
that  the  farm  program  Is  designed  for 
the  adequately  sized  farm,  not  the  small 
farm  with  a  gross  Income  of  $5,000  a 
year  or  less.  This  policy  writes  off  14,500 
family-sized  farms  in  Nebraska  and 
causes  over  100,000  farms  a  year  to  be 


abandoned  across  the  Nation.  In  1960 
there  were  3,956,000  farms  in  the  Nation 
and  by  the  end  of  this  year  it  is  esti- 
mated there  will  be  3,176,000.  In  the  7 
years  of  this  administration,  nearly  800,- 

000  will  have  been  forced  off  the  farm. 
It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that 

present  administration  farm  policy  is  de- 
signed to  please  the  consumer  in  the 
highly  populated  urban  areas  of  the 
country  at  the  expeiise  of  the  farmer. 
The  farmer  represents  only  6  percent  of 
the  national  population,  and  if  the  pres- 
ent trends  continue,  this  figure  will  de- 
crease. For  political  reasons  the  admin- 
istration appears  to  have  little  concern 
for  such  a  small  percent  of  the  electorate 
and,  therefore,  has  become  more  and 
more  consumer  oriented. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
sampling  of  the  kind  of  letter  I  have 
been  talking  about.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  them,  keeping  in  mind  the  fact 
that  this  country  has  just  gone  through 
the  80th  straight  month  of  an  expanding 
economy.  Corporate  earnings  are  up,  pri- 
vate income  is  up,  dividends  are  up,  but 
present  indications  are  that  net  farm  in- 
come will  be  down — by  10  percent  this 
year. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  these 
remarks  and  these  letters  will  be  read  as 
well  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 

1  even  dare  hope  that  he  may  be  moved 
to  take  those  measures  for  which  he  now 
has  ample  administrative  authority,  to 
remedy  this  unholy  inequity  in  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  this  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Arlington.  Nebr. 
Senator  Rom.\n  L.  Hrcska, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hruska:  We  farmers,  as  you 
know,  have  been  receiving  around  75*^0  of 
parity  for  months.  Now,  during  August,  the 
grain  and  the  hog  markets  have  hit  the 
skids.  On  top  of  this  further  reduction  In 
Income.  I  understand,  we  are  threatened 
with  a  Tax  Increase. 

This  administration  has  reached  a  new 
low  In  Its  discrimination  against  the  farmer 
with  Its  cheap  food  policy  and  their  subtle 
program  of  liquidating  the  farmer. 

To  add  insult  to  Injury.  It  Is  now  proposed 
to.  virtually,  turn  the  Increased  tax-take, 
over  to  the  War  on  Poverty  to  reward  the 
Big  City  Rioters.  In  effect,  saddling  town  & 
country  dwellers  alike,  with  the  added  bur- 
den of  blackmail. 

Regardless  of  vocation,  everyone  I  con- 
tact, right  down-the-Une.  Is  against  a  Tax 
Increase  and  a  "Poverty  Pay-off."  Neither 
have  they  missed  the  point,  that,  while  p\ir- 
portlng  to  fight  communism  in  their  phony 
Viet  Nam  War,  the  Establishment  promotes 
It  at  home! 

Have  I  made  our  position  clear?  May  we 
coi.mt  on  you?  TTiank  you. 
Sincerely  Yours. 

CtnsT  Cook. 

Cbofton  State  Bank, 

Crofton,  Nebr. 
Senator  Roman  Hrttska, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hkuska:  Something  Is 
definitely  wrong  in  our  good  country.  Labor 
has  received  Its  just  wages,  the  government 
worker  has  received  Increases  In  salary,  why 
not  see  that  the  farmer  gets  his  fair  share 
of  the  national  income. 


Personally  I  would  not  be  In  favor  of  hav- 
ing the  farm  prices  go  sky  high,  but  they 
could  go  up  two  or  three  dollars  a  hxmdred 
weight  and  it  would  not  have  much  effect 
on  the  meat  over  the  counters.  During  the 
past  30  days  we  had  two  farmers  ask  for 
credit  to  buy  new  equipment,  one  to  cost 
$5,600.00  and  the  other  a  little  over 
$7,000.00.  Both  of  them  need  this  equip- 
ment for  Uielr  farming  operations.  Twelve 
or  thirteen  years  ago  these  farmers  could 
go  to  our  local  Implement  dealer  and  buy  a 
good  tractor  for  around  $3,000,00,  and  he 
sold  his  hogs  for  25c  and  his  cattle  for 
around  30  cents,  while  today  he  sells  his 
hogs  for  less  than  20  cents  and  his  cattle  for 
around  23  cents.  Does  this  look  right?  Some- 
thing Is  wrong  to  think  that  the  farmers  is 
to  pay  present  day  prices  for  his  equipment 
but  receive  prices  for  his  products  that  pre- 
vailed 10  to  15  years  ago.  If  this  Is  the  case, 
maybe  the  laborer  should  cut  his  wages  to 
that  level  too. 

Senator,  something  must  be  done,  and  I 
do  hope  that  you  will  spend  considerable 
time  talking  to  other  Senators,  especially 
those  from  farming  States,  to  bind  yourself 
together  to  get  better  prices  for  the  farmers. 
so  that  he  will  get  more  than  2.6%  of  our 
great  national  Income.  This  Is  a  disgrace. 

We  need  the  small  farm  family  in  our 
country,  we  cannot  all  farm  2  to  20  thou- 
sand acres  of  land. 

Your  help  on  this  certainly  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  every  farmer,  business  man  and 
professional  man  in  the  farming  States. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Edwtn  W.  Tatter 


Henderson.  Nebb. 
Senator  Roman  Hruska. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  As  Senator  of  ovir  state  I 
think  you  should  speak  out  against  the  loic 
corn  prices. 

As  you  know  they  go  lower  every  day. 
Everything  else  Is  going  up  and  our  income 
Is  going  down.  What  Is  the  Government  try- 
ing to  do  to  the  farmer.  After  all  if  It  were 
not  for  the  farmers  of  America  the  people 
wovild  starve  to  death. 

I  don't  believe  there  Is  anyone  who  works 
harder  for  a  living  than  the  farmer.  And  he 
does  not  go  to  work  at  eight  or  nine  and 
get  off  at  five  and  get  the  week  end  off  and 
a  paid  vacation. 

I  try  to  be  a  good  U.S.  citizen  and  when 
It  comes  voting  time  I  go  vote  for  the  one 
I  think  Is  best  for  the  office  and  of  course 
in  my  case  one  who  will  try  to  be  fair  to 
the  farmer. 

I  think  It  Is  high  time  something  Is  done 
about  the  price  of  corn  and  I  believe  you  are 
In  a  position  to  do  some  talking  for  the 
farmer  and  get  the  rest  of  those  who  can 
do  something  about  it  in  gear. 

Come  on  now,  get  these  prices  back  up 
so  we  can  live  too. 

A  Voter, 

Mrs.  D.  C.  GoossEN. 
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Lincoln.  Nebr. 

Mt  Dear  Sen..ktor  Hkuska:  I  am  writing 
to  you  with  reference  to  the  new  farm  poUcv 
urged  on  Pres.  Johnson. 

I  read  of  Presidential  Commission  in  the 
July  Issue  of  the  New  York  Times  on  page 
one. 

The  Commission  recommended  farm  pol- 
icies be  built  around  markets  rather  than 
Gov.  program  and  wanted  farmers  to  earn 
Incomes  from  f  e  market  that  are  compara- 
ble to  nonfarm  Incomes.  That's  what  we 
farmers  want  higher  prices  to  get  us  out  of 
this  awful  price  squeeze  However  we  realize 
other  segments  of  our  economy  have  mini- 
mum wages,  etc. 

What  does  the  small  farm  Indicate?  We 
have  an  average  of  320  acres  here  In  eastern 
Nebr.  Will  these  farms  be  discontinued  if  so 


what  is  the  future  for  them.  I  see  they  expect 
farmers  to  be  cut  in  about  ',2  by  1980. 

I  hope  Pres,  Johnson  will  do  something  to 
help  us  farmers  from  this  price  squeeze.  So 
far  he  hasn't. 
Best  wishes  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Miss  Louise  Newhall. 

Plainview,  Nebr. 

DE.«  Senator  Hruska:  Please  keep  on 
fighting  for  the  farmer. 

We  have  farmed  for  33  years  and  we  find  it 
harder  to  make  a  living  every  year. 

We  pay  from  81500  to  $2000  in  taxes  each 
Tear  and  now  Nebraska  has  the  sales  and 
iQcoine  Ux  which  adds  to  the  farmer's  taxes 
instead  of  relieving  us  of  some  burden. 

Hog  and  cattle  prices  are  down.  We  are 
getting  20  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs  and  fighting 
for  a  raise  in  milk  prices. 

Can't  the  government  see  that  the  farmer 
is  the  backbone  of  the  nation? 

Think  what  It  is  in  other  countries  where 
the  farmers  are  so  poor,  they  can't  produce. 

It  Just  breaks  my  heart  to  see  more  of  my 
neighbors  giving  up  and  having  sales.  The 
farmsteads  standing  empty  In  our  neighbor- 
hood is  tragic. 

Please  I  Implore  you  to  talk  to  other  Con- 
gressmen and  try  to  help  the  farmers  before 
It  Is  too  late. 

Sincerely, 

Arthur  Buchholz. 

W.AUSA.  Nebr.. 
April  18.  1967. 
Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  We  here  In  Northeast  Nebr., 
need  some  help.  My  neighbors  and  I  are  feel- 
ing bad  about  the  administration's  handling 
of  farm  prices  and  Imports,  Put  some  pres- 
sure on  the  Dept.  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Johnson  Administration  so  we  might  live 
and  keep  feeding  the  nation  and  50  ^c  of  the 
world's  population  not  only  now  but  10  years 
from  now. 
Thank  you  and 
Very  Sincerely, 

Robert  L.  Eitert. 

Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Hruska:  I  thank  you 
for  your  letter  you  wrote  to  me  about  the 
r.arm  situation. 

I  heard  President  Johnson  on  his  News  Con- 
ference urging  for  farmers  rights.  He  said 
farmers  were  getUng  the  little  end  of  the 
stick.  He  suggested  farmers  be  given  collec- 
tive bargaining  rights  comparable  to  those 
of  labor  unions. 

Does  Pres.  Johnson  really  mean  this  or  Is 
it  Just  a  lot  of  politics?  He  said  the  farm 
price  situation  was  the  most  serious  problem 
we  had  in  this  Country.  He's  not  telling  us 
anything  new.  When  wheat  Is  down  to  the 
price  It  was  In  1937,  we  were  then  In  the 
Roosevelt  depression  In  "37 — Our  taxes  are 
now  4  times  what  they  were  then. 

I  do  hope  all  the  Senators  and  Rep.  in  the 
farm  belt  will  work  diligently  with  John- 
son to  do  something  of  positive  good  to  In- 
crease farm  income. 

Farm  prices  can  go  up.  They  were  up  In 
1945-52— What  did  we  do  then  to  Increase 
the  price? 

If  folks  have  to  leave  the  farmfl  there 
will  be  more  people  on  poverty. 

Hope  something  can  be  done — 

Best  wishes  to  you. 

Louise  Newhall. 

Cbofton,  Nebr. 
President  Ltndon  B.  Johnson, 
White  House, 
Washington  D.C. 

Dear  President  Johnson:  Your  advocation 
of  a  cheap  food  policy  has  triggered  me  to 
write  this  letter. 


Farm  debt  set  a  new  record  on  January  1, 
1967  of  $45.8  blUlon.  which  was  10%  greater 
than  January  1,  1966,  while  assets  increased 
7%  in  1966.  With  this  in  mind,  how  can  a 
farmer  pay  fast  rising  production  costs. 
Larger  farms  won't  solve  it  because,  with 
larger  farms  comes  larger  equipment  and 
larger  debts. 
Illustration. 

In  1955  I  was  discharged  from  the  Air 
Force.  In  the  spring  of  1956  I  bought  my 
first  personal  property,  two  polled  hereford 
cows,  with  calves  at  side  for  $162  a  pair, 
one  cow  that  calved  a  month  after  purchase 
for  a  $147.  and  a  tractor  for  $650.  U  I  were 
to  buy  the  same  cows  and  calves  now  they 
would  cost  me  twice  as  much  and  if  I  were 
to  buy  the  same  tractor  now  it  would  cost 
six  times  as  much.  Now  here's  the  point  I 
want  to  make  to  you.  the  same  cows  and 
calves  won't  last  any  longer  and  you  will 
get  the  same  amount  of  beef  today  as  we 
got  in  1956.  If  I  were  to  buy  the  same  tractor 
today  as  I  did  in  1956  It  wouldn't  last  any 
longer  without  being  reconditioned.  If  you 
aren't  practicing  a  cheap  food  policy,  how 
then  do  you  account  for  twice  the  cost  of 
cattle  on 'the  hoof  and  six  times  the  cost  of 
machinery  today?  Isn't  it  true  the  reason  the 
cow  and  cUf  doubled  in  v.ilue  on  the  hoof 
is  so  the  farmer  would  have  more  collateral  to 
buy  the  tractor  costing  six  times  as  much. 

The  way  I  see  It,  corporations  have  been 
bleeding  the  farmers  of  this  nation  of  net 
Income  for  at  least  the  last  ten  years  and 
the  farmers  are  caught  In  the  cost-price 
squeeze  today  and  corporations  are  going  to 
take  over  the  farms  with  Income  that  should 
have  rightly  belonged  to  the  farmers  in  the 
first  place. 

If  farmers  were  receiving  a  parity  of  In- 
come today  these  small  communities 
wouldn't  have  to  count  on  federal  and  state 
aid  for  all  these  disasters  and  community 
buUdlng  projects  todav.  In  1870  the  popula- 
tion of  Chicago  was  300,000.  In  1871  a  fire 
broke  out  and  burned  31,2  square  miles  of 
the  downtown  business  district.  In  1890  the 
population  of  Chicago  was  over  1,000.000. 
The  way  I  see  it  this  was  a  growing  com- 
munity and  there  was  no  such  thing  as  fed- 
eral and  state  aid  then.  Today  the  only  rea- 
son these  communities  need  financial  help  is 
because  thev  are  not  receiving  a  parity  in- 
come and  thus  the  communities  are  grad- 
uallv  disappearing. 

Who  Is  going  to  use  these  federal  and  state 
aid  projects  If  these  corporations  take  over. 
Just  tell  me  that. 

We  have  already  misplaced  too  many  peo- 
ple in  the  cities  of  this  nation  In  my  estima- 
tion because  there  are  riots  and  strikes  every 
day  In  the  bigger  cities.  Who  takes  care  of 
these  occurrences,  nobody  but  the  federal 
government.  You  advocate  teaching  these 
people  another  trade.  Who's  paying  for  this? 
The  taxpayers. 

It  would  make  a  difference  II  these  mis- 
placed people  were  kept  In  these  smaller 
communities  and  given  the  opportunity  to 
keep  these  small  communities  alive  (this 
making  use  of  these  federal  and  state  aid 
projects  and  cutting  down  the  crime  rate 
and  the  riots.)  If  this  were  practiced  the 
citizens  of  these  smaUer  communities  would 
have  a  chance  to  make  these  communities 
thrive  instead  of  disappear,  and  If  these 
citizens  would  receive  100%  parity  they  could 
build  these  projects  without  federal  and 
state  aid  just  like  Chicago  did  after  the 
fire  of  1871.  My  own  home  town  of  Crofton 
was  burned  out  with  two  major  fires,  one  in 
1908,  the  other  In  1914.  They  didn't  wait  for 
federal  and  state  aid.  They  rebuUt  again 
with  time  and  hard  work  and  parity  prices. 
I  don't  say  we  have  to  go  back  to  the  way 
things  were  done  In  19th  or  early  20th  cen- 
tury, but  I  do  say  people  can't  go  on  work- 
ing 30  to  40  hoxu^  a  week  and  then  spend 
the  monev  they  made  during  the  week  on 
relaxation  and  pleasiue  the  rest  of  the  week. 


Living  conditions  have  Unproved  tremen- 
dously since  1870  or  even  1910.  We  here  In 
the  land  of  plenty  have  an  obligation  to  the 
unfortunate  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
world.  This  Is  what  happened  to  the  Roman 
Empire  1500  years  ago,  II  you  remember.  It 
doesn't  take  no  great  Historian  or  no  great 
Economist  to  tell  me  the  same  thing  Isnt 
going  on  In  the  United  States  today  that 
wasn't  prevailing  In  the  Roman  Empire  1600 
years  ago. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WlLrSED    KUEHLZR. 


SENATOR  DIRKSEN— A  "GALLANT 

MAN" 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  many 
tributes  have  been  heard  in  this  Chamber 
to  the  capable  leadership  of  Senator 
Everett  Dirksen.  He  has  won  many 
honors  and  his  dedicated  and  selfless 
service  has  been  recognized  on  many 
occasions.  It  has  been  my  privilege,  from 
time  to  time,  to  salute  this  splendid 
leader. 

But  few  of  the  statements  that  any 
of  us  has  made,  no  matter  how  long,  or 
how  grand,  or  how  profuse,  can  match 
the  direct,  straightforward  language  em- 
ployed by  the  Rockford,  111.,  Morning 
Star  in  its  editorial  calling  for  Senator 
Dirksen's  reelection. 

The  Star  has  recognized  the  superb 
statesmanship  of  the  minority  leader  and 
lists  him  among  the  ranks  of  the  Senate's 
great  men.  a  place  he  eminently  deserves. 
Mr.  President,  I  count  it  a  privilege  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  editorial  from  the 
Rockford  Star  headlined  "Reelect  Ev 
Dirksen." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reelect  Ev  Dirksen 
It's  our  opinion  that  Sen.  Everett  M.  Dirk- 
sen of  IlUnols  comes  about  as  close  to  beUag 
Indispensable  these  days  as  any  ofBce  holder 
m  Washington. 

That's  why  the  Morning  Star  today  un- 
hesitatingly recommends  Senator  Dirksen  for 
reelection  for  a  fourth  term  In  the  United 
States  Senate — even  though  he  has  made  no 
formal  announcement  of  his  candidacy. 

In  his  role  as  Senate  Republican  leader, 
Dirksen's  superb  statesmanship  has  earned 
him  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most 
skillful  and  effective  minority  leaders  In  the 
history  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

Historians  will  record  Everett  Dirksen  ol 
Illinois  among  America's  great  senators — 
names  like  Daniel  Webster,  John  C.  Calhoun, 
Henry  Clay,  William  E.  Borah,  Arthur  Van- 
denberg  and  Robert  Taft. 

During  his  33  years  in  Congress — both  In 
the  House  and  Senate — Dirksen  has  won  the 
respect  of  our  nation's  political  leaders  In 
both  parties.  His  constructive  criticism  and 
sometimes  support  of  Democratic  adminis- 
tration proposals  and  programs  have  given 
him  true  stattue  as  a  statesman. 

Senator  Dirksen  has  supported,  and  In 
some  instances  made  possible,  enactment  of 
far-reaching  legislation  he  deemed  essential 
to  the  best  Interests  of  our  nation. 

He  has  stood  resolutely  on  the  side  of 
individual  rights  and  unwavering  adherence 
to  constitutional  government.  He  Is  an  elo- 
quent spokesman  for  the  cause  of  responsible 
government,  and  is  widely  respected  for  his 
philosophy,  his  courage,  his  understanding, 
his  perspective,  and  his  deep  concern  for  our 
nation's  problems. 

Senator  Dirksen  Is  a  staunch  and  uiue- 
lentlng  supporter  of  the  American  war  effort 
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In  Vietnam.  Jmt  last  week  here  In  RocWord, 
he  said  "speeding  up  our  bombing  attack" 
Is  the  "only  way"  to  get  the  Vietnamese 
Communlsta  to  the  conference  table.  Hla 
view  sums  up  the  war  situation  realistically 
and  concisely. 

Few  men  In  government  can  match  Sena- 
tor Dlrksen's  ability  to  focvis  attention  on 
vital  Issues.  He  commands  respect  for  what 
he  says — and  how  he  says  It. 

We  recommend  that  the  people  of  nilnols 
reelect  Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen— Indeed  a 
"gallant  man"— to  the  United  States  Senate 
In  November,  1968.  He  will  be  needed  In 
Washington  for  many  years  to  come. 


PROGRESS  HAS  BEEN  MADE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and 
thought-provoking  newspaper  editorials 
that  I  have  seen  in  some  time  appeared 
in  the  Williamson,  W.  Va..  Daily  News 
for  Tuesday,  November  14. 

It  makes  a  point  that  I  think  badly 
needs  to  be  made — that  a  person  may 
oppose  objectionable  civil  rights  or  other 
legislation  without  necessarily  being  a 
bigot  or  a  racist. 

As  the  editorial  says,  there  are,  indeed, 
men  of  good  conscience  and  good  will 
who  honestly  may  disagree  with  open 
housing  or  other  similar  proposals  with- 
out malice  or  hatred  or  prejudice.  But, 
unfortunately,  some  do  not  speak  out  in 
debate  on  such  matters  for  fear  of  being 
falsely  accused. 

Specifically,  the  editorial  discusses 
civil  rights  legislation  now  under  consid- 
eration which,  instead  of  correcting  in- 
justices and  inequities,  would  actually 
create  special  privilege  and  discrimina- 
tion in  reverse. 

Real  racial  progress,  as  the  editorial 
points  out.  must  come  from  the  hearts 
of  men.  and  it  Is  beyond  dispute.  Mr. 
President,  that  much  real  progress  has 
been  made 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  fine 
editorial  from  the  Williamson  Daily 
News  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RE.-kL  Test  Comes  in  Heakts  of  Men 
The  latest  preaching  coming  from  certain 
radical  clergymen  would  have  you  believe 
that  If  a  person  Is  opposed  to  open  housing 
legislation  and  ciuestlonable  civil  rights  bills 
he  automatically  Is  a  racist.  Or  If  a  white 
man  does  not  support  clvU  disobedience  and 
violent  prote.=t  he  is  antl -Negro. 

This  is  utter  nonsense  as  is  this  often 
heard  charge  that  poor  housing  is  to  blame 
for  the  minority  unrest.  The  philosophy 
which  argues  that  anti-social  behavior  is 
caused  primarily  by  conditions  in  the  en- 
vironment or  in  the  social  system  is  a  rela- 
tively new  Idea.  It  seeks  to  replace  the  time- 
honored  concept  that  character  can  triumph 
over  material  circumstances. 

There  are  honest  men  of  good  conscience 
who  harbor  no  hatred  or  prejudice  against 
their  fellowman.  but  they  do  oppose  open 
housing  legislation.  This  Is  not  to  say  that 
they  are  in  disagreement  with  the  goal  of 
free  and  equal  access  to  housing  for  every 
individual  regardless  of  race,  color  or  creed. 
They  simply  do  not  agree  that  some  Innocent 
homeowner's  property  rights  should  be  sacri- 
ficed In  an  effort  to  end  housing  discrimina- 
tion. 

Likewise  a  person  is  not  a  bigot  because 
he  disagrees  with  the  latest  Civil  Rights  Act 


under  consideration  by  the  Congress.  There 
are  legitimate  reasons  for  opposing  this  legis- 
lation which  seeks  to  establish  a  whole  new 
class  of  federal  crimes  based  In  part  upon 
non-e.xlstent  federal  "right."  the  right  to  be 
protected  from  acts  of  "private"  discrimina- 
tion. There  is  nothing  In  the  Constitution  to 
suggest  that  the  government  has  such  power 
and  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  powers 
of  government  are  limited  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. All  too  often  In  recent  years  we  have 
avoided  spirited  debate  of  Constitutional 
questions  and  the  idea  has  taken  hold  that 
Congress  can  enact  anything  It  wants  into 
law.  In  earlier  days  of  our  Republic  heated 
debate  was  frequent  on  subjects  dealing  with 
constitutional  principle. 

The  current  House  Civil  Rights  bill  under 
consideration  would  create  special  classes  of 
citizens  in  area  such  as  voting  rights  and 
federallv  financed  activities.  It  would  be  a 
crime  under  this  act  for  a  white  man  to 
threaten  a  Negro  seeking  to  vote,  but  It 
would  not  be  a  crime  for  a  white  man  to 
threaten  another  white  man  seeking  to  vote. 
This  bill  would  protect  a  Negro  rabblerouser 
on  a  federally  subsidized  campus;  It  would 
not  protect  a  Navy  recruiter  or  a  member  of 
the  cabinet  on  the  same  campus.  This  cer- 
tainly is  not  equality  under  the  law  and  a 
person  has  every  right  to  oppose  such  leg- 
islation. 

As  for  acts  of  civil  disobedience  and  mob 
force  these  are  violations  of  the  law  and  can- 
not be  condoned  in  a  society  which  must 
depend  on  law  and  order  to  survive.  A  mi- 
nority should  be  heard  but  not  at  the  expense 
and  exclusion  of  the  millions  of  other  citi- 
zens who  do  not  Join  In  Its  demands.  What 
we  have  seen  in  some  of  our  citizens  today 
Is  not  "passive  resistance"  or  "civil  disobedi- 
ence" but  revolution  and  anarchy.  A  person 
is  not  a  racist  because  he  opposes  such  law- 
less acts. 

America  has  a  glorious  tradition  of  respect 
for  human  dignity  and  freedom.  Its  people 
have  had  a  record  of  unparalleled  generosity 
in  assisting  others  regardless  of  race,  color 
or  creed.  Outstanding  progress  has  been 
made  in  lessening  racial  prejudice  and 
mainly  the  advances  have  sprung  from  the 
hearts  of  men.  That,  after  all,  Is  the  only 
place  where  the  brotherhood  of  man  can 
emerge.  All  else  is  imitation  Christian  love. 

It  is  written:  "As  I  live,  salth  the  Lord, 
to  me  every  knee  shall  bow,  and  every  tongue 
shall  confess  to  God." 


VALUABLE  USDA  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  problems  of  the  urban  areas  of 
our  country  have  been  aggravated  by  the 
migration  to  the  cities  of  persons  who 
fonnerly  lived  and  worked  in  rural  areas. 
These  migrants  add  to  the  overcrowding 
of  the  cities,  and  when  they  cannot  sup- 
port themselves  they  often  become  an 
added  burden  on  the  welfare  roles. 

An  excellent  editorial  in  the  November 
14,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Advertiser  calls 
attention  to  the  efforts  being  made  to 
check  such  migration  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  through  its  rural 
industrialization  program. 

This  program  seeks  to  provide  new  job 
opportunities  in  the  rural  areas  attrac- 
tive enough  to  dissuade  workers  from 
leaving  them.  The  effort  is  a  cooperative 
one.  bringing  together  programs  of  local. 
State,  and  Federal  Governments. 

There  is  a  real  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  programs  the  Congress  has 
provided  for  the  cities  can  be  successful 
as  long  as  a  sustained  in-migration  con- 
tinues. 

I  believe   Senators   and  Members  of 


Congress  will  find  this  editorial  of  value. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edito- 
rial, written  by  Editor  Wendell  S.  Rey- 
nolds, of  the  Huntington  Advertiser,  be 
inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rural   Industrial   Program   Can   Help  Big 
Cities  Also 

A  long-needed  effort  to  check  the  flow  of 
people  Into  the  already  overcrowded  slums  of 
the  big  cities  Is  gaining  momentum  through 
the  XJ.S.  Agriculture  Department's  rural  in- 
dustriallzatlon  program. 

Announced  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
OrviUe  L.  Freeman  in  May,  1966,  the  pro- 
gram has  already  helped  carry  out  a  great 
many  rural  development  projects. 

Efforts  to  make  areas  more  attractive  to 
Industry  have  Included  help  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Industrial  parks  and  In  the  con- 
struction of  community  facilities. 

In  such  activities  the  rural  industrializa- 
tion program  works  with  the  department's 
state  and  county  rural  areas  development 
committees  and  technical  action  panels. 

The  program  Is  Intended  to  slow  the  mi- 
gration to  big  cities  by  providing  Job  oppor- 
tunities within  commuting  distance  of  dwell- 
ers In  rural  areas. 

Efforts  to  stimulate  Industrial  development 
Include: 

1.  Telling  businessmen  of  the  advantages 
of  locating  plants  in  rural  America; 

2.  Providing  a  site  location  and  analysis 
service; 

3.  Bringing  together  community,  state  and 
federal  programs  for  Industrial  and  com- 
munity development. 

Businessmen  planning  new  industrial  op- 
erations are  invited  to  report  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  their  requirements  and 
their  preferences  for  location. 

The  rural  Industrialization  program  staff 
works  with  state,  county  and  local  groups 
to  find  a  wide  choice  of  locations.  A  file  of 
Industrial  location  Information  Is  kept  in 
Washington. 

Communities  are  invited  to  send  informa- 
tion on  their  particular  attractions  for  in- 
clusion in  the  file. 

A  manufacturer  who  makes  an  Inquiry  of 
the  department  receives  a  report  on  various 
communities  that  seem  to  meet  his  require- 
ments. This  includes  Information  on  taxes. 
uUlltles.  financing  plans,  training  programs 
and  the  avallablUty  of  labor. 

After  a  manufacturer  decides  where  he 
wants  to  place  his  new  plant,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  continues  to  work  for 
him  and  the  community  to  develop  neces- 
sary services  and  facilities. 

The  department's  state,  area  and  county 
representatives  are  organized  as  technical 
action  panels.  They  have  knowledge  of  fed- 
eral assistance  programs  and  can  help  com- 
munities and  manufacturers  obtain  needed 
services. 

If  financial  aid  is  necessary,  for  insunce. 
a  loan  may  be  arranged  from  the  bmall  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

The  program  of  rural  industrialization  can 
help  small  communities  provide  work  that 
win  keep  residents  there  instead  of  Joining 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  migrants  that 
move  each  year  into  the  cities. 

The  continuing  Influx  of  rural  dwellers  to 
the  slums  has  created  perplexing  problems 
not  only  lor  the  cities  but  for  the  federal 
government. 

Health,  welfare  and  educational  needs 
have  greatly  increased  the  burden  of  fixa- 
tion but  still  have  not  been  m.et.  The  rate  of 
crime  has  soared,  and  Inedequate  govern- 
ment services  have  Increased  racial  anta- 
gonism. 

Although  the  federal  government  has  spent 
huge  sums  in  various  programs  for  Improv- 
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me  living  conditions  and  opening  opportunl- 
tiM  for  employment,  staggering  problems  re. 
main  unsolved. 

There  is  at  least  a  question  of  whether  they 
can  be  solved  as  long  as  so  many  newcomers 
continue  to  pour  Into  the  slums  each  year. 

certainly  various  efforts  to  reduce  the 
migration  from  rural  areas  seem  to  be  a  prac- 
tical approach  to  a  solution. 

Besides  the  Department  of  Agriculttire's 
rural  industrialization  program,  these  ef- 
forts include  sponsorship  of  two  measures 
now  pending  In  Congress. 

One  measure  would  authorize  tax  Incen- 
tives for  the  location  of  Industries  In  de- 
pressed areas.  The  other,  already  unani- 
mously passed  by  the  Senate,  would  establish 
a  commission  to  make  a  two-year  study  of 
means  of  creating  a  better  balance  In  the 
country's  economic  growth. 

The  extensive  program  of  national  plan- 
ning envisioned  by  the  sponsors  of  the  reso- 
lution is  urgently  needed  to  deal  with  present 
problems. 

To  meet  the  future  needs  of  a  growing 
population  It  seems  to  be  an  absolute 
necessity.         

CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bible 

Hoggs 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Clark 

Cotton 

Dlrksen 

Fulbrlght 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  after  the  close 
of  business  today.  I  may  be  excused  from 
attending  the  sessions  of  the  Senate 
through  next  Tuesday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


(No.  325  Leg.] 

Gore 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

Hruska 

Javits 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kuchel 

Long.  La. 

Mansfield 


Metcalf 

Montoya 

Moss 

Pastore 

Prouty 

Ribicoff 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Symington 

WUllams.  Del. 

Young,  Ohio 


SOCIAL     SECURITY     AMENDMENTS 
OF  1967 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  im- 
flnished  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bUl  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  12080)  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  an  increase  In 
benefits  under  the  old-age.  survivors, 
and  disability  Insurance  system,  to  pro- 
vide benefits  for  additional  categories 
of  individuals,  to  improve  the  public  as- 
sistance program  and  programs  relating 
to  the  welfare  and  health  of  children, 
and  for  other  purposes^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  un- 
finished business  is  H.R.  12080.  and  the 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty ]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening]  .  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr  Morse],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tyddigs]  are  ab- 
sent on  oflBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  CmrRcn],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellenber],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin]  .  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc- 
Gee],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SmathersI.  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  HollingsI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Nelson]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett], 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  EKjmi- 
NicK],  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy],  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  is  absent  because  of  death  in  his 

family.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  net  present. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 

absent  Senators.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  is  instructed  to  execute 
the  order  of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names : 

Aiken 

Allott 

Bayh 

Brooke 

Case 

Curtis 

Eastland 

Fannin 

Pong 

Griffin 

Hartke 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
Is  present. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  memo- 
randum from  Robert  Myers,  the  Chief 
Actuary  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum 

NOX-EMBES   17.   1967. 
Prom:  Robert  J.  Myers.  Chief  Actuary.  Social 

Security  Administration. 
Subject:     Actuarial    Analysis    of    Effect    of 
Amendment  Proposed  by  Senator  Prouty 
in  Regard  to  Financing  Basis  of  Social 
Security  System. 
On  November  16.  Senator  Prouty  proposed 
an   amendment    to   H.R.    12080   that   would 
affect  the  financing  of  the  Social   Security 
program  as  it  would  be  amended  by  the  bill 
reported  by  the  Committee  lu  the  following 
manner: 

(1)  The  provisions  In  the  bill  as  to  the 
maximum  taxable  earnings  base  and  the  con- 
tribution rates  for  both  the  Old-Age.  Sur- 
vivors, and  Disability  Insurance  system 
(OASDI)  and  the  Hospital  Insurance  system 
(HI)  would  be  stricken  out.  As  a  result,  the 
contribution  rates  and  the  $6,600  earnings 
base  of  present  law  would  remain  unchanged. 

(2)  The  benefit  liberalizations  in  the  bill 
would  not  be  affected. 

(3)  The  higher  allocation  of  a  portion  of 
the  OASDI  contributions  to  the  DI  Trust 
F^ind  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  would 
not  be  changed. 

(4)  A  provision  would  be  added  such  that 
for  any  year  in  which  expenditures  from 
either  the  OASI  Trust  Fund  on  the  DI  Trust 
FMnd  are  less  than  the  contribution  Income, 
this  excess  will  be  made  up  by  appropria- 
tions from  the  General  Fund  of  the  Treasury. 
No  such  financing  provision  is  contained  for 
the  HI  Trust  Fund,  which  could  thus  en- 
counter financial  problems  because  of  the 
reduced  financing  provided. 

The  proposal  as  to  financing  from  general 
revenues  is  on  a  fiscal-year  basis,  but  the 
actuarial  cost  estimates  that  have  been  made 
for  the  bill  are  on  a  calendar-year  basis. 
Thus,  to  make  any  analysis  in  the  short 
time  available,  it  must  be  considered  that 
the  proposal  is  on  a  calendar-year  basis.  The 
results  of  such  analysis  will,  of  course,  be 
entirely  meaningful. 

As  to  the  OASI  Trust  Fund,  under  the  pro- 
posal there  would  be  the  following  situation 
(in  millions)  : 


Calendar 
year 

Contribution 
income 

Outgo! 

Excess  of 
outgo 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

$23, 243 

.^w      27, 134 

.Jk   28.373 

.'^  29.145 

29, 933 

$24,411 

27.278 
28.614 
29.635 
30.698 

$1,168 
IM 

241 
490 
765 

Hill 

Inouye 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Lausche 

McClellan 

McGovem 

Mclntvre 

Miller 

Mondale 

Morton 


Mundt 

Muskle 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Russell 

Stennls 

Thurmond 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 


1  Benefits,  plus  administrative  expenses,  plus  railroad  retire- 
ment financial  iiterchange. 

Thus,  for  1968  the  Government  cost  from 
general  revenues  would  be  81.2  billion.  In 
1969,  because  of  the  rise  In  the  contribu- 
tion rate,  the  Government  cost  would  fall 
to  about  $150  million,  but  It  would  rise 
each  year  thereafter  until  being  $765  mil- 
lion In  1972.  In  1973  and  for  a  few  years 
thereafter,  there  would  be  no  Government 
cost — because  of  the  increase  In  the  contri- 
bution rate  In  1973  but  by  1980  the  Govern- 
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ment   cost  would   be   »2.7  bUUon  per   year, 
and   by   1990  It  would   be  tT.3   bllUon. 

As  to  the  DI  Trust  Fund,  under  the  pro- 
posal there  would  be  the  following  situa- 
tion (In  mllUons) : 


Calendar  year 


Contribution 
income 


Outgo' 


Excess  of 
income 


iQfiH  13  201  J2.512  »89 

2|f 3306  2897  409 

*0 :':  3*09  3,040  369 

971 :  3,516  3,172  344 

i972;:::::::;:i     3:616       3.304       312 

I  Benefits,  plus  administrativB  expenses,  plus  railroad  retire- 
ment financial  intercfiange. 

Thus,  there  would  be  no  Government  cost 
for  the  DI  system  for  the  early  years  of 
operation  (since  It  Is  financed  on  a  level- 
contribution  basis,  rather  than  an  Increas- 
ing scale  as  is  OASIi.  The  excess  of  income 
over  outgo  gradually  decreases  In  the  yeurs 
shown.  Bv  1980,  the  situation  would  be  re- 
versed, and  a  Government  cost  would  occur — 
about  *200  million  a  year. 

JVs  to  the  HI  Trust  Fund,  under  the  pro- 
posal there  would  be  the  following  situation 
(In  miUlons) : 

Calendar         Contribution         Outgo'  Excess  of 

year  income  outgo 

,QRo  13  150  »3,320  J170 

Is? 7274  3  733  509 

??? 3"394  4143  749 

\ln :  :516  4,465  949 

1972:::::;::::     3:637        4. 788       i.isi 

1  Benefits,  plus  administrative  expenses,  plus  railroad  re- 
tirement financial  interchange. 

Thtis,  for  1968,  if  the  proposal  had  pro- 
vided for  a  Government  cost  for  the  HI  pro- 
gram it  would  have  been  $170  million,  and 
this  would  steadily  have  increased  in  the 
future,  reaching  $1,2  billion  in  1972.  How- 
ever, no  such  provision  was  made,  and  the 
available  financing  would  be  such  that  the 
trust  fund  would  be  exliausted  in  1970.  In 
other  words,  under  this  proposal  the  HI  pro- 
gram would  be  greatly  underfinanced. 

In  summary,  the  proposed  amendment,  by 
increasing  benefits  significantly  and  by  leav- 
ing the  overall  financing  provisions  un- 
changed, would  place  the  OASDI  system  In 
a  financial  status  such  that  sizeable  Govern- 
ment costs  would  be  Involved,  both  in  the 
short  range  and  espedaUy  in  the  long  range 
(the  latter  must  be  considered  In  a  social 
Insurance  program,  and  not  merely  the  slt- 
uaUon  in  the  next  few  years).  At  the  same 
time,  the  HI  program  would  be  made  ac- 
tuarially unsound  and,  in  fact,  would  be 
bankrupt  by  the  end  of  1970  (since  the  pro- 
posal makes  no  provision  whatsoever  for 
Government  payments  when  outgo  would 
exceed  contribution  Income) . 

Robert  J.  Myers. 

NoviMBER  17,  1967. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  pending  amendment  would 
cause  the  amount  ot  money  flowing  into 
the  social  security  fund  to  be  reduced, 
and  it  would  look  to  general  revenue  fi- 
nancing to  finance  much  of  the  benefits 
proposed  in  the  bill. 

To  this  date  the  social  security  system 
has  been  financed  on  an  actuarial  basis, 
and  the  taxes  have  been  scheduled  not 
only  to  pay  benefits  but  to  build  up  the 
social  security  trust  funds.  There  are  a 
number  of  reasons  why  it  should  be  that 
way.  In  the  first  place,  where  we  have 
had  systems  that  did  not  have  an  auto- 
matic contribution  to  cover  the  cost, 
those  systems  have  fallen  behind  In  the 
amount  that  would  be  needed  to  fund  the 
retirement  program  for  the  future. 


A  classic  example  of  this  is  the  civil 
service  retirement  system.  Here  requests 
for  and  appropriations  of  funds  have 
fallen  badly  behind  as  to  the  general 
governmental  contribution — which  con- 
stitutes over  one-third  of  needed  funds — 
and  now  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  is  faced  with  actuarial  insuffi- 
ciency that  totals  about  $43.4  billion.  If 
these  appropriations  are  not  made  the 
fund  wil  be  broke  about  1985. 

Also,  one  section  of  the  1965  social  se- 
curity amendments  deserves  special 
mention  because  it  Illustrates  a  problem 
that  occuis  when  appropriations  from 
general  revenues  are  used. 

Congress  had  provided  that  the  cost  of 
certain  gratuitous  military  service  wage 
credits  were  to  have  been  paid  out  of 
general  revenues.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
1965  amendments,  however,  the  social 
security  tnist  funds  had  been  reimbursed 
only  for  the  cost  of  these  credits  through 
August  1950.  The  law  in  effect  prior  to 
the  1965  amendments  provided  that  the 
costs  incurred  after  August  1950  and 
through  June  30.  1956,  were  to  have  been 
paid  over  the  10  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1969,  and  the  costs  incurred 
after  June  1956  were  to  have  been  paid 
annually.  However,  no  payments  were 
ever  made  under  this  provision  primar- 
ily because  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic administrations  did  not  request 
the  appropriation.  The  1965  amendments 
authorized  a  level  annual  appropriation 
from  general  revenues,  starting  in  fiscal 
1966,  to  amortize  both  the  accumulated 
costs  and  the  additional  costs  that  would 
accrue  through  fiscal  year  2015  with  an- 
nual appropi'iations  for  costs  incurred 
after  fiscal  2015.  Following  enactment  of 
the  1965  amendments,  annual  appropri- 
ations from  general  revenues  have  been 
made  for  this  purpose  but  the  adminis- 
tration has  never  requested  the  full 
amount  as  calculated  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  actuary. 

These  indicate  some  of  the  problems 
you  might  have  with  general  revenue 
which  we  do  not  have  with  the  employee- 
employer  social  security  tax  system. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  this  experi- 
ence, when  Congress  is  expected  to  ap- 
propriate money  for  a  retirement  pro- 
gram and  does  not  do  so,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  increasing  complaint 
among  young  people  about  paying  the 
present  social  security  taxes,  in  view  of 
the  experience  we  have  in  Congress  at 
present,  when  the  Senate  is  willing  to 
appropriate  a  certain  amount  of  money 
but  the  House  Is  not,  in  view  of  the  situa- 
tions that  occur  when  someone  says  the 
Government  cannot  afford  these  big 
budgets  and  moves  for  a  10-percent  or  a 
5-percent,  across-the-board  cut  In  all 
appropriations,  I  honestly  do  not  believe 
that  the  old  people  in  this  coimtry  want 
to  depend  upon  Congress  for  annual 
year  to  year  appropriations.  If  they  have 
a  retirement  system  to  which  they  have 
contributed  their  money — to  which  they 
have  contributed  half  of  the  cost — and 
which  is  to  be  funded  not  only  for  the 
present  but  also  for  the  future,  I  believe 
they  would  like  it  to  stay  on  the  same 
contributory  basis  rather  than  be  in  the 
position  of  depending  on  Congress  for 
year-to-year  appropriations. 

Such  a  charge  could  conceivably  mean 


that  at  some  future  date,  when  there  are 
many  more  old  folks  than  now.  and  when 
disabled  people  are  under  the  program 
and  younger  people  begin  to  complain 
about  the  cost  of  this  program,  there 
might  be  a  big  cutback. 

For  example,  in  this  bill,  we  are  look- 
ing at  the  medicaid  program,  which  is 
costing  much  more  than  was  estimated 
when  that  program  went  into  effect.  We 
had  a  very  liberal  matching  formula  un- 
der that  program.  We  were  to  start  with 
50  percent  matching,  to  go  up  to  as 
much  as  83  percent  in  a  State  with  lower 
Incomes.  It  is  costing  so  much  more 
money  than  we  anticipated  that  we  now 
propose  to  square  those  two  figures  so 
as  to  arrive  at  the  State's  share  and  ar- 
rive at  the  cost.  You  multiply  50  per- 
cent by  50  percent,  and  the  Federal  share 
thereby  becomes  25  percent,  as  a  matter 
of  economy. 

In  my  judgment,  we  have  a  right  to 
do  that  when  we  finance  these  benefits 
out  of  general  revenues.  This  is  a  Fed- 
eral appropriation.  The  cost  of  what  we 
have  now  is  too  great,  and  we  are  going 
to  change  it  in  the  Federal  interest  and 
In  the  interest  of  the  public  in  general. 
The  present  plan  might  be  desirable,  but 
it  is  more  expensive  than  we  intended. 

That  is  the  difference  between  a  pro- 
gram in  which  you  seek  to  project  your 
tax  and  your  financing  Into  the  future 
so  that  when  a  person  contributes  some- 
thing, he  may  be  assured  of  benefits  in 
the  future,  and  a  situation  in  wliich 
you  are  counting  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  put  up  general  revenues  to  fi- 
nance the  program.  I  beUeve  the  old 
people  would  prefer  a  program  that  relies 
upon  insurance  principles  and  guaran- 
teed financing,  rather  than  dipping  into 
general  revenues  to  pay  the  benefit. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  first  may 
I  point  out  that  last  night,  on  the  Senate 
floor,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  made  a  very  eloquent  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  position  taken 
by  Senator  Cotton  and  me.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  said  that  the  social  se- 
curity program  is  overfinanced  not  un- 
derfinanced under  present  law. 

I  hope  Senators  will  look  at  the  chart, 
which  I  have  had  placed  on  their  desks. 
It  shows  that  under  present  rates,  with 
the  tax  base  remaining  as  it  Is,  from 
now  to  1972  the  social  security  trust 
funds  will  show  a  surplus  of  $6.8  billion. 

In  addition,  I  tmderstand  that  tlie 
money  presently  in  the  fimd  totals  ap- 
proximately $28  billion,  which  would 
make  a  total  surplus  of  $34.8  billion. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
young  people  and  the  middle  income 
group  would  be  hit  the  hardest  by  the 
proposed  change  in  the  social  security 
payroll  tax  as  contained  in  the  commit- 
tee reported  bill.  I  am  sure  that  these 
wage  earners  would  much  rather  pay  less 
than  to  have  the  unnecessary  tax  in- 
crease which  Is  proposed  in  the  bill.  That 
Is  what  they  are  concerned  about.  I  will 
go  into  that  in  more  detail  on  my  own 
time. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
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should  point  out  that  this  fund  is  over- 
financed,  and  he  so  admitted  last  night. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  quite 
true  I  do  not  deny  that. 

However,  Mr.  President,  this  Govern- 
ment is  faced  with  an  enormous  deficit 
this  year,  and  it  is  faced  with  an  enor- 
mous deficit  even  if  you  look  at  it  on  a 
national  income  accoimts  basis.  In  other 
words,  the  Government  is  just  spending 
and  thereby  pumping  into  circulation 
many  billions  of  dollars,  tens  of  billions 
of  dollars,  more  than  the  Goverrunent  is 
taxing  out  of  circulation.  That  is  a  real 
problem.  ^     ,  .„ 

The  House  bill— and  the  Senate  bill 
generaUy  follows  this  pattern— would  re- 
duce the  surplus  fiowing  into  that  fvmd 
by  approximately  $2  biUion  as  it  is.  To 
the  extent  that  we  do  that,  we  worsen 
this  Government's  national  income  ac- 
counts position,  anyway;  and  to  go  be- 
yond that  point,  as  suggested  by  the  Sen- 
ator, and  fail  to  raise  any  revenues  to 
help  pay  for  the  additional  costs  of  the 
program,  makes  the  situation  still  worse. 
Of  course,  Mr.  President,  I  have  had 
some  differences  with  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams],  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  committee, 
because  he  contends  that  we  should  pro- 
vide for  a  tax  now  to  pay  for  all  the  in- 
creased benefits  when  we  vote  to  provide 
them  for  the  future.  I  have  contended 
that  we  are  being  responsible  If  we  pro- 
vide enough  tax  merely  to  pay  for  the 
increase  the  Senate  committee  has  voted. 
If  we  ever  reach  the  day  when  we  are 
providing  these  increased  social  security 
benefits  from  general  revenues  alone, 
there  will  be  tremendous  political  pres- 
sure upon  Congress  to  be  totally  irre- 
sponsible and  to  provide  big  increases  in 
pajTnents,  which  cannot  be  sustained 
down  through  the  years  as  the  higher 
percentage  of  our  population  consists  of 
persons  aged  65  and  over. 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  what  the  Sen- 
ator seeks  to  do  but  I  believe  that  fiscal 
responsibility  and  actuarial  soundness 
demand  that  we  not  agree  to  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
previously  stated,  I  wholeheartedly  ap- 
prove of  the  liberalized  cash  benefits 
provided  In  the  1967  social  security  bill 
just  reported  by  the  Finance  Committee. 
I  have  recommended  similar  Increases 
for  a  number  of  years;  and  I  am  happy, 
indeed,  that  these  proposals  are  now  In- 
corporated in  the  bill  and  supported  by 
the  admirilstratlon.  I  have  been  imable  to 
understand  how  anyone  could  oppose  a 
minimum  social  security  benefit  of  $70 
a  month  as  long  as  there  are  5  V2  million 
Americans  over  65  living  in  or  near 
abject  poverty. 

I  have  been  unable  to  imderstand  how 
any  person  could  object  to  an  across- 
the-board  increase  in  benefit,  inasmuch 
as  most  of  those  Individuals  receiving 
social  security  benefits  rely  on  It  as  their 
main  source  of  Income. 

We  in  Congress,  Mr.  President,  by  con- 
trolling the  benefit  amoimts  which 
Americans  over  age  65  actually  receive, 
in  effect  control  their  economic  well- 
being.  We  determine  whether  or  not  mil- 
lions of  older  Americans  can  afford  the 
basic  necessities.  How  well  have  these 
people  fared  at  our  hands? 


I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  we  can  pat 
ourselves  on  the  back  for  past  perform- 
ance. When  we  consider  the  present 
plight  of  individuals  forced  to  subsist  on 
social  security,  we  have  failed  in  two  re- 
spects. On  the  one  hand,  we  have  not 
been  overly  generous  in  granting  benefit 
increases.  On  the  other  hand,  we  share 
some  of  the  responsibility  for  a  cost  of 
living  which  has  escalated  unchecked 
since  World  War  n. 

The  older  American  and  the  low-in- 
come worker  have  been  the  greatest 
losers  from  inflation  and  inadequate  so- 
cial security.  In  order  to  alleviate  the 
distress  of  both  groups,  it  is  imperative 
at  this  time  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  effects  of  this  biU  on  these  individ- 
uals. Otherwise,  Mr.  President,  we  may 
find  ourselves  in  the  position  of  fighting 
the  war  on  poverty  with  one  hand  and 
fanning  the  flames  of  poverty  with  the 
other. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  particularly  dis- 
turbed with  the  long-range  effects  which 
the  financing  provisions  of  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Finance  Committee  may 
have. 

I  am  disturbed  because  the  bill  will 
have  the  effect  of  encouraging  the  hoard- 
ing of  large  sums  of  money  in  trust  funds, 
thus  removing  them  from  circulation  for 
no  particular  reason. 

I  am  disturbed  also  because  the  bill 
increases  the  rate  and  base  of  the  social 
security  payroll  tax.  This  will  have  the 
effect  of  seriously  jeopardizing  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  those  individuals  in 
low-  and  midd'.e-income  groups. 

In  short,  the  financing  method  in  the 
proposed  bill  is  defective  because  it  will 
interfere  with  the  overall  war  on  poverty 
and  because  it  represents  unnecessary  in- 
terference when  a  reasonable  alternative 
method  of  financing  exists. 

First,  Mr.  President,  the  method  of  fi- 
nancing contained  in  this  bill  seriously 
interferes  with  the  overall  war  on  pov- 
erty. As  I  pointed  out  to  the  Senate  on 
September  25,  1967: 

If  there  is  anything  I  have  learned  from  my 
investigation,  It  is  that  poverty  In  the  United 
States  is  a  complex  phenomenon  to  which 
tliere  are  no  simple  solutions. 

However,  Mr.  President,  since  poverty 
is  -a  complex  phenomenon,  it  can  be 
seriously  affected  by  a  number  of  forces. 
One  of  those  forces  which  has  a  serious 
effect  on  economic  poverty  is  the  method 
of  taxation  for  earned  income. 

Dming  the  poverty  hearings  conducted 
by  our  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty,  of  which  I  am 
ranking  minority  member,  a  number  of 
witnesses  verified  the  fact  that  the  low- 
income  worker  has  little  prospect  for  es- 
caping the  poverty  cycle  since  his  cash 
income  is  never  sufficient  to  meet  mini- 
mum needs. 

For  example,  let  us  consider  the  em- 
ployee who  is  being  paid  the  minimimi 
wage  of  $1.40  per  hour  and  who  works  a 
40-hour  week.  His  gross  income  would  be 
only  $2,912.00  a  year  even  if  he  faith- 
fully showed  up  for  work  each  and  every 
day.  For  all  practical  purposes,  such  an 
Individual  pays  no  income  tax.  However, 
he  must,  and  should  pay  a  social  security 
payroll  tax  which  is  matched  by  his  em- 
ployer. 


The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has 
proposed  that  the  social  security  payroll 
tax  for  OASDI  and  HI  be  increased  to 
5.8  percent  for  both  the  employee  and 
employer.  What  effect  would  this  have 
on  the  low-income  employee?  First  of 
all,  the  faithful  employee  working  at  the 
minimum  wage  would  have  nearly  $129 
deducted  from  his  annual  income  of 
$2,912.  This  alone  would  seriously  affect 
his  abihty  to  break  the  poverty  cycle. 
More  important,  his  employer  is  also 
faced  with  a  5.8-percent  tax  on  his  pay- 
roll. If  this  employee,  eaniing  a  mini- 
mum wage,  is  a  marginal  employee,  many 
employers  faced  with  the  additional  ex- 
pense of  the  increased  payroll  tax  will 
lower  their  liability  by  decreasing  their 
workforce. 

I  beheve,  Mr.  President,  that  this  ex- 
ample amply  drives  home  the  point  that 
the  social  security  payroll  tax  Interferes 
with  the  war  on  poverty.  The  question 
we  must  ask  ourselves  is  how  much  of  an 
interference  is  tolerable.  I  personally  be- 
lieve that  we  are  approaching,  if  we  have 
not  already  reached,  the  breaking  point, 
and  that  we  should  not  further  increase 
the  social  security  payroll  tax  at  this 
time. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  further  increase  the  payroll  tax 
because  a  reasonable  viable  alternative 
exists.  That  reasonable  alternative.  Mr. 
President,  would  be  to  provide  a  financ- 
ing method  which  is  based  on  a  progres- 
sive rather  than  a  regressive  tax. 

Each  time,  in  my  memory,  that  a  so- 
cial security  increase  has  been  enacted 
there  has  been  a  concomitant  Increase 
in  the  regressive  social  security  payroll 
tax.  This,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  repre- 
sents a  shortsighted  piecemeal  approach 
for  financing  a  social  insurance  program. 
I  am  happy  to  note,  however,  that  re- 
cently more  and  more  individuals  are 
beginniiig  to  agree  with  me  that  a  strong, 
progressive  social  insurance  system  is 
necessary  but  only  possible  if  a  portion 
of  the  costs  are  paid  from  general  reve- 
nue. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
this  may  be  the  ultimate  approach,  but 
in  the  foreseeable  future  there  is  no  need 
to  partially  finance  out  of  general  rev- 
enues, even  though  that  method  was  an- 
ticipated when  the  concept  of  social 
security  was  originated.  Nevertheless, 
manv  individuals  now  recognize  that 
sooner  or  later  we  will  need  to  utilize 
general  revenues  for  part  of  the  financ- 
ing of  social  security  benefits  if  we  really 
want  an  adequate  social  security  struc- 
ture. Last  spring,  when  Walter  Reuther 
was  testifying  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  he  stated: 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  things  that  we 
need  to  recognize  is  that  we  wUl  never  build 
an  adequate  social  security  structure  so 
long  as  we  rely  exclusively  for  the  financing 
of  that  structure  upon  the  payroll  tax.  We 
are  one  of  the  few  free  and  democratic  coun- 
tries in  the  world  where  we  have  tried  to 
place  the  total  burden  of  the  cost  of  social 
Insurance  upon  a  payroll  tax.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  only  rational,  and  responsible, 
and  equitable  way  to  do  this  Job  Is  to  have  a 
three-way  sharing  of  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram so  that  the  wage  earner,  and  the 
employer,  and  general  revenue  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  all  carry  an  equal  share. 

What  then,  Mr.  President,  is  the  Jus- 
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tlflcatlon  for  the  use  of  the  social  secu- 
rity payroll  tax? 

I  believe  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  its 
use  can  be  justified  on  the  psychological 
basis  of  having  a  social  insurance  system 
which  relies  on  contributions  equally 
shared  by  all  members  of  the  system. 
This  psychological  benefit,  Mr.  President, 
can  best  be  seen  by  the  reputation  that 
social  security  has  gained  over  the  years, 
that  it  is  a  benefit  to  which  people  are 
entitled  as  a  matter  of  right  rather  than 
regarding  it  more  realistically  as  a  gra- 
tuity. 

I  object  to  the  social  security  payroll 
tax,  Mr.  President,  because  it  is  regres- 
sive. It  takes  a  larger  bite  out  of  the 
necessary  Income  of  the  poor  than  it 
does  the  rich.  If  I  felt  that  an  increase 
in  the  social  security  payroll  tax  was  the 
only  possible  way  to  safeguard  our  sys- 
tem of  social  insurance,  I  would  whole- 
heartedly support  it.  However,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  increase  is  not  necessary. 

When  we  examine  the  condition  of  the 
social  security  trust  funds,  it  becomes  ap- 
parent that  the  primary  effect  of  a  so- 
cial security  payroll  tax  increase  would 
be  to  generate  larger  surpluses. 

Since  the  social  security  system  is  a 
social  insurance  system  which  makes 
membership  compulsor>',  its  method  of 
financing  is  not  and  should  not  be  anal- 
ogous to  that  utilized  by  a  private  in- 
surance company.  The  insurance  com- 
pany can  never  be  certain  about  the  num- 
ber of  policyholders  It  will  have  at  a  given 
point  in  time.  Its  salesmen  may  have  a 
bad  year.  Its  policyholders  at  any  date 
may  surrender  their  policies  for  cash 
value.  Moreover,  its  directors  may  make 
bad  investments.  All  of  these  reasons,  and 
many  more  make  it  mandators'  that  pri- 
vate voluntary  insurance  companies 
maintain  large  reserves  for  the  purposes 
of  meeting  future  liabilities. 

Critics  of  the  social  security  system 
often  make  the  mistake  of  confusing  it 
with  a  private  insurance  company.  It  is 
no  such  thing  primarily  because  its 
membership  is  locked  in  by  a  compulsory 
insurance  program. 

Robert  J.  Myers,  chief  actuary  of  the 
social  security  system.  In  his  excellent 
book,  "Social  Insurance  and  Allied  Gov- 
enunent  Programs,"  describes  the  tradi- 
tional method  for  determining  actuarial 
soundness  for  private  insurance  systems, 
he  points  out : 

other  actuaries  have  a  somewhat  less 
stringent  definition  of  actuarially  sound  sys- 
tems: "one  which  sets  forth  a  plan  of  bene- 
fits and  the  contributions  to  provide  these 
benefits,  so  related  that  the  amount  of  the 
present  and  contingent  liabilities  of  the  plan 
as  actuarially  computed  as  of  any  date  will 
at  least  be  balanced  by  the  amount  of  the 
present  and  contingent  assets  of  the  plan 
actuarially  computed  as  of  the  same  date." 

Under  this  definition  of  actuarial 
soundness,  a  long-range  social  insurance 
system  with  pay-as-you-go  financing  can 
be  considered  sound. 

Mr.  President,  I  fall  to  see  that  we  have 
fully  accepted  the  principle  of  pay-as- 
you-go  financing  for  social  security.  I 
suspect  that  many  of  us  continue  to  con- 
fuse our  compulsory  governmental  social 
insurance  system  with  the  type  of  volun- 
tary insurance  system  rim  by  private  life 


Insurance  companies.  For  example,  even 
the  present  payroll  tax  rate  and  base 
which  result  in  overflnancing  social  se- 
curity benefits  payable  annually,  as  both 
Secretary  Gardner  and  Commissioner 
Ball  acknowledged  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

The  facts,  Mr.  President,  speak  for 
themselves.  Under  the  present  law.  the 
income  for  calendar  year  1967  will  be 
only  $28.5  billion.  The  outgo  for  calendar 
year  1967  wiU  be  only  $24.2  bUlion,  leav- 
ing a  surplus  of  $4.3  billion. 

How  many  elderly  citizens  have  nearly 
starved  to  death  this  year  because  of  in- 
adequate social  security  benefits  while 
that  $3.8  billion  surplus  sits  in  the  U.S. 
Treasury? 

Again,  looking  ahead  to  calendar  1968, 
Mr.  President,  we  find  that  under  pres- 
ent law,  income  would  be  $29.6  billion, 
while  outgo  would  be  $25.5  billion,  leav- 
ing a  surplus  of  $4.1  billion.  Even  more 
interesting,  Mr.  President,  is  the  fact 
that  if  we  measured  the  $29.6-billion 
income  for  1968  derived  from  tax  rates 
in  the  present  law  against  the  benefits 
outgo  proposed  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee's report,  we  would  still  have  a  sur- 
plus. Thus,  assuming  that  the  benefit  In- 
creases provided  in  the  reported  bill  were 
payable  from  January  1  next  year,  in- 
stead of  from  March  1  as  proposed  by 
the  committee,  the  benefit  outgo  would 
only  be  $28.7  billion  for  full  calendar 
year  1968.  leaving  a  surplus  in  excess 
of  $900  million. 

What  does  this  mean  as  we  consider 
long-term  financing  for  social  secm'ity? 
To  me,  Mr.  President,  it  means  that  if  we 
keep  the  present  social  secuilty  tax  and 
base  as  provided  in  the  1965  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  we  will  have  ade- 
quate income  to  meet  all  the  benefits  en- 
visioned by  the  Finance  Committee's  re- 
port. 

Viewing  the  situation  in  the  most  pes- 
simistic way,  it  could  be  argued  that  cer- 
tain unforeseen  events  would  affect  the 
income  and  outgo  estimates  relating  to 
the  social  security  trust  funds.  I  have  no 
doubt.  Mr.  President,  that  some  Members 
of  Congress  will  parade  before  us  imag- 
inary horribles  along  this  line.  Perhaps 
some  will  argue  that  a  steep  recession 
will  mean  that  the  trust  funds  will  col- 
lect less  tax  because  many  individuals 
will  be  unemployed.  It  could  be  argued, 
Mr.  President,  that  a  future  Congress 
would  radically  liberalize  benefits  with- 
out providing  a  tax  to  pay  for  the  bene- 
fit. It  even  could  be  argued,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  some  catastrophic  event  would 
take  place  which  would  lure  millions  of 
individuals  into  early  retirement. 

Now,  I  personally  do  not  see  any  of 
these  events  occurring  within  the  rea- 
sonable future.  But,  even  if  they  did 
occur,  I  believe  the  best  method  for  keep- 
ing the  Income  and  outgo  of  the  social 
security  trust  funds  in  balance  would  be 
by  the  use  of  general  revenues,  if  and 
when  that  ever  became  necessary. 

General  revenue  is  derived  from  all 
taxes  levied  on  businesses  and  individ- 
uals as  compared  to  the  payroll  tax 
which  is  paid  by  both  employees  and 
employers. 
General    revenue    does    not    overtax 


those  who  are  living  In  poverty,  as  does 
the  payroll  tax. 

General  revenue  Is  both  broadly  based 
and  progressive  as  contrasted  to  the 
social  security  pasroll  tax  which  is  levied 
on  wage  earners  and  is  regressive. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  President,  there  la 
nothing  novel  about  the  approach  of 
using  general  revenue  partially  to  fi- 
nance social  seciu-lty  benefits.  Dr.  Edwin 
E.  Wltte,  who  was  the  executive  director 
of  the  Committee  on  Economic  Security, 
which  drafted  the  Social  Security  Act 
recognized  this  fact  as  early  as  1935. 
Professor  Wltte  In  his  book  "Develop- 
ment of  the  Social  Security  Act"  states: 

Any  deficit,  the  old  age  security  staff  pro- 
pKDsed,  should  be  met  through  contributions 
from  the  United  States  Treasury,  although 
there  was  no  way  In  which  It  could  be  guar- 
anteed that  when  the  deficits  developed  con- 
tributions would  be  actually  made  from  gen- 
eral tax  revenues,  rather  than  be  met  through 
reduction  of  benefits  or  Increase  In  the  con- 
tribution rates. 

Robert  Myers,  the  Chief  Actuary  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  points 
out  in  his  book  that — 

The  advisory  council  of  1947-48,  somewhat 
paralleling  the  action  of  the  previous  ad- 
visory council,  recommended  a  financing 
basis  under  which  a  relatively  small  contin- 
gency fund  would  develop,  with  eventual  fed- 
eral contributions  equal  to  half  the  combined 
employer-employee  contributions. 

I  believe  it  is  crystal  clear.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  financing  from  general  reve- 
nues has  always  been  anticipated  as  a 
preferable  supplement  for  the  social  se- 
curity payroll  tax  to  increased  tax  rates 
for  this  regressive  tax.  In  my  opinion, 
now  is  the  time  to  provide  legislation 
which  would  permit  supplemental  fi- 
nancing for  social  security  from  gen- 
eral revenues,  if  and  when  the  time 
should  ever  come  when  that  might  be 
necessary,  I  certainly  cannot  envision 
that  possibility  as  I  stand  here  today. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Brewster  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  now  propose  has  the  effect 
of  freezing  the  payroll  tax  at  the  levels 
envisioned  by  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1965.  It  also  Insiu-es  the  future 
stability  of  the  social  security  trust  fund 
by  requiring  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  submit  an 
estimate  of  its  final  condition  on  January- 
1  of  each  calendar  year.  Based  on  the 
estimated  financial  condition  of  the 
social  security  trust  fund,  Congress  could 
then  appropriate  any  necessary  funds 
from  the  general  revenue  of  the  United 
States. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  has 
several  distinct  advantages. 

First,  it  avoids  the  necessity  of  in- 
creasing the  already  high  social  security 
payroll  tax.  This  will  benefit  individuals 
with  low  Incomes,  and  will  supplement 
the  Intents  and  purposes  of  the  war  on 
poverty. 

Second,  this  amendment  will  better  In- 
sure the  financial  stability  of  the  social 
security  trust  fund.  As  I  pointed  out,  the 
proceeds  from  the  social  security  payroll 
tax  can  fluctuate  depending  on  the  total 
number  of  employed  persons  in  the 
country. 
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Third,  this  amendment  would  insure 
that  large  surpluses  in  the  social  security 
trust  fund  do  not  accumulate.  I  beUeve 
that  this  is  particularly  beneficial  when 
we  realize  that  surpluses  in  this  fund  do 
little  to  alleviate  the  pressing  problems 
facing  us  today. 

Fourth,  tills  amendment  would  insure 
every  American  of  greater  takehome  pay 
because  the  social  security  payroll  tax 
would  not  be  increased  as  envisioned  In 
the  committee  report. 

Finally,  this  amendment  would  enact 
into  law  the  concept  that  has  run 
throughout  the  history  of  the  social  se- 
curity system— that  is,  that  general  rev- 
enues should  be  used  to  finance  a  portion 
of  the  social  security  benefits,  when  and 
if  that  ever  should  become  necessarj'. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  it  Is 
unlikely  that  actual  appropriations  will 
be  necessary  for  the  next  6  or  7  years. 
However,  should  they  be  necessary,  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  will  provide 
the  mechanism  to  ascertain  the  need 
and  amount  of  appropriation  necessary. 
Mr.  President.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
the  proposal  recommended  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  for  Increasing  the  rate 
and  base  of  the  social  security  payroll 
tax  is  not  an  unimportant  item. 

It  is  not  unimportant,  Mr.  President, 
because  it  will  affect  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans in  our  Nation's  work  force. 

It  is  not  unimportant,  Mr.  President, 
because  it  will  seriously  affect  thousands 
of  small  businessmen. 

The  Finance  Committee  bill  raises  the 
maximum  taxable  earnings  base  to 
$8  000  in  1968.  Not  only  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  committee  bill  increases  the 
earnings  base  to  $8,800  for  the  period 
1969  to  1971.  Not  only  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  1972  and  after,  the  committee 
raises  the  earnings  base  to  $10,800. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  does  this  have  a 
serious  effect  on  the  American  worker? 
I  believe  that  It  does.  First  of  all,  more 
and  more  workers  find  that  they  are  in  a 
financial  squeeze  even  though  their 
wages  are  considerably  higher  than,  say, 
10  years  ago.  The  committee  bill  would 
mean  that  more  of  their  earnings  would 
be  taxable  under  the  regressive  formula 
of  the  social  security  tax  rate.  I  person- 
ally do  not  believe  that  most  Americans 
can  afford  that  additional  burden. 

For  example,  Mr.  President,  did  you 
realize  that  the  recent  report  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  points  out 
that  the  minimum  but  adequate  budget 
for  the  typical  American  family  of  four  is 
$9,700.  The  enactment  of  this  new  tax 
scheme  suggested  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee would  force  the  head  of  that 
typical  American  family  to  do  one  of 
two  things.  First,  he  must  attempt  to  get 
his  employer  to  pay  him  more  money. 
Second,  if  he  falls  in  his  first  alternative, 
he  must  cut  back  on  his  family  living 
standards  by  several  hundred  dollars  a 
year. 

Now,  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  as  I  pointed  out. 
If  this  increase  was  essential  to  main- 
tain the  balance  of  the  social  security 
trust  funds,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
the  typical  American  worker  would  glad- 
ly bear  this  additional  burden.  Unfor- 
tunately, Mr.  President,  the  increase  pro- 
posed by  the  Finance  Committee  is  not 


necessary  to  maintain  the  balance  of  the 
social  security  trust  fund. 

Just  yesterday.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  stated  the  financial  condition 
of  the  social  security  trust  fund  more 
authoritatively  and  eloquently  than  I 
could.  Let  me  quote  him : 

It  Is  the  position  of  the  actuaries,  and 
this  Is  attested  to  by  our  experts  as  well  as 
those  m  the  department,  that  the  program 
is  overflnanced;  It  is  not  underfinanced. 


At  another  point  in  the  Record,  Mr. 
President,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  stated: 

Our  bill  does  not  underfinance  It.  If  we  are 
subject  to  any  criticism.  It  would  be  the 
criticism  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  that 
we  are  putting  too  much  In;  not  too  little. 

Mr.  President,  put  quite  frankly  and 
simplv,  the  social  security  system  does 
not  need  the  additional  tax  provisions 
provided  in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  this  matter  of 
the  social  security  tax  Is  not  unimpor- 
tant because  it  will  seriously  affect 
thousands  of  small  businessmen. 

When  we  talk  about  social  security 
payroll  tax  we  sometimes  fall  to  realize 
that  it  places  a  burden  on  the  employer 
as  well  as  the  employee.  As  the  employer 
is  forced  to  reach  into  more  of  his  gross 
revenues  for  the  social  security  payroll 
tax,  he  finds  his  profit  margin  becomes 
less  and  less.  Faced  with  this  problem, 
large  businessmen  obviously  increase  the 
cost  of  their  product  and  pass  the  ex- 
perise  on  to  the  American  consumer.  In 
this  situation,  the  American  worker  loses 
twice.  First  as  an  employee  he  finds  his 
take-home  pay  is  less.  Second,  as  a  con- 
sumer he  finds  that  even  the  reduced 
take-home  pay  that  he  has  buys  less. 

Unfortunately,  the  effect  of  the  in- 
creased social  security  payroll  tax  on  the 
small  businessman  can  be  even  more  de- 
structive. The  small  businessman  gen- 
erally operates  on  a  small  profit  margin. 
His  greatest  expense  is  generally  labor. 
As  the  social  security  payroll  tax  becomes 
greater,  it  has  the  effect  of  hitting  the 
small  businessman  in  the  area  where  he 
is  most  dependent  on  being  competitive 
with  big  businessmen ;  namely,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, his  expenses  connected  with  pay- 
ing his  employees.  The  small  business- 
man must  either  reduce  his  work  force  or 
raise  his  prices  In  order  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness. He  cannot  reduce  his  work  force 
since,  unlike  the  highly  automated  big 
businessman,  he  is  most  dependent  on 
the  services  of  employees.  All  too  often, 
Mr.  President,  neither  can  he  raise  his 
prices  because  competition  is  too  keen 
among  small  businessmen. 

If  this  social  security  payroll  tax  is  in- 
creased as  recommended  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  I  can  see  business  failures 
among  small  businessmen  increasing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
that.  I  believe  most  Members  of  this 
Chamber  do  not  want  to  see  it.  Moreover, 
I  believe  the  welfare  of  the  country  de- 
mands that  it  not  happen. 

Mr.  President,  now  I  realize  that  some 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee  toyed 
with  the  idea  that  the  Increase  provided 
In  their  report  would  act  as  a  substitute 
for  the  tax  Increase  which  the  President 


apparently  feels  is  necessary,  although, 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams]  pointed  out  yes- 
terday, or  the  day  before,  the  President 
has  yet  to  submit  a  tax  bill  to  Congress. 

I  think  that  one  basic  flaw  exists  In 
this  sort  of  conclusion.  Unlike  a  surtax 
the  social  security  payroll  tax  affects  only 
one  segment  of  our  economy — business- 
men and  employees. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment  because  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  social  security  payroll  tax  needs 
to  be  Increased,  and  if  it  were,  I  believe 
that  its  effect  would  be  disastrous. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  exhibits  be 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks: 

First.  A  study  by  Francis  J.  Crowley, 
of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service,  en- 
titled "The  Historical  Review  of  General 
Revenue  Financing  in  Social  Security." 
Second.  A  letter  to  me  from  Lawrence 
N.  Woodworth,  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  which 
Includes  a  table  demonstrating  how  the 
present  payroll  tax  rate  and  general  rev- 
enue financing  could  both  produce  ap- 
proximately $4  biUion  of  revenue. 

The  purpose  of  the  first  exhibit  is  to 
demonstrate  how  often  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  social  security  bill  In  1935 
the  question  of  general  revenue  financ- 
ing has  been  discussed,  and  how  many 
experts  have  advocated  more  extended 
application  and  use  of  such  financing. 

The  purpose  of  the  second  exhibit  is 
to  demonstrate  how  much  more  equi- 
tably and  fairly  a  general  revenue  sched- 
ule for  raising  $4  bilhon  would  be  than 
a  payroll  tax.  This  is  true  because  the 
present  payroll  tax  is  regressive  and  falls 
severely  and  most  heavily  upon  the  peo- 
ple in  the  lower  income  brackets.  I  might 
point  out  that  $4  billion  is  approximately 
the  amount  of  the  benefit  in  this  package 
now  being  considered  by  the  Senate. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  have  prepared 
a  brief  explanation  of  my  amendment 
and  a  chart  illustrating  the  financial 
condition  of  the  social  security  trust 
fund.  This  chart  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion of  adopting  all  the  benefit  increases 
in  the  Finance  Committee's  report  while 
not  changing  the  existing  tax  rates  for 
base  contained  in  the  present  law. 

There  beiiig  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Library  of  Congress.  Legislative 
Reference  Service,  Washington,  D.C.,  Nov. 
2,  1967] 
Historical  Review  or  General  Revenui;  Fi- 
nancing IN  Social  Securttt 
(By  Francis  J.  Crowley,  Education  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Division ) 
1.  Summary— Pros  and  cons 
Propxjsals   to   use   general   revenues   to  fi- 
nance the  Social  Security  program  are  not 
new.  The  original  proposals  for  a  Social  Se- 
curity   program    contemplated    the    use    of 
general  revenues  starting  about  1965.  During 
the  1940's,  the  law  authorized  an  appropria- 
tion from  general  revenues  If  It  was  needed 
to  keep  the  program  solvent.  In  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1950,  Congress  ap- 
peared to  settle  the  question  by  repealing 
the    authorization    for   appropriations   from 
general  revenues.  Further  Indication  of  this 
was  the  frequent  reference  to  the  self-sup- 
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porting  nature  of  the  program  that  after 
1950  was  to  be  found  In  every  Committee 
report  dealing  with  social  security  flnancing. 
Recently,  however,  there  has  been  a  revived 
Interest  In  the  use  of  general  revenues  in 
the  financing  of  the  social  security  program. 
This  Interest  Is  the  result  of  a  growing 
awareness  of  the  growing  magnitude  of  the 
social  security  tax  and  Its  effect  on  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  Income.  Almost  all 
the  legislative  proposals  which  would  provide 
a  more  liberal  benefit  Increase  than  in  the 
current  administration  bill  use  some  type  cf 
general  revenue  flnancing.  (Under  present 
law.  a  worker's  maximum  social  security  tax 
Is  scheduled  to  rise  from  $290.40  in  1967 
to  $372.90,  under  the  administration's  pro- 
posals to  $626.40.  and  under  the  House- 
passed  social  security  bill  to  $448.40  in  1987.1 

In  discussing  the  financing  of  the  Social 
Securltv  program  there  is  a  tendency  to  dis- 
cuss it  "both  from  its  "insurance"  or  "equity" 
aspects  and  from  Its  'social"  or  "welfare" 
aspects.  Some  who  support  the  general  reve- 
nue approach  say  that  the  payroll  tax  is  the 
appropriate  way  to  finance  the  insurance 
aspects  (retirement  benefits,  for  example) 
but  that  it  Is  not  the  proper  way  to  finance 
the  broader  social  aspects  of  the  program 
such  as  dependents  benefits.  In  this  context, 
the  question  of  using  general  revenues  to 
finance  social  security  benefits  becomes  a 
question  of  defining  the  role  of  the  social 
security  program.  Those  who  argue  for  gen- 
eral revenues  In  financing  further  benefit 
liberalizations  point  out  that  the  equities 
of  the  program  require  such  flnancing  to 
assure  that  contributors  get  their  money's 
worth  from  the  taxes  they  pay.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  do  not  want  general  reve- 
nues to  be  used  In  flnancing  the  social  secu- 
rity program  areue  that  there  should  not  be 
further  changes"  In  the  program  which  em- 
phasize the  "social"  aspects. 

For  others,  there  Is  a  middle  ground  argu- 
ment that  no  basic  change  Is  needed,  that 
a  balance  should  be  maintained  between  the 
social  and  the  Insurance  aspects  and  the 
total  cost  paid  out  of  the  earm.uked  payroll 
tax.  It  Is  this  group  who  present  the  argu- 
ments that  general  revenues  In  the  social 
security  program  will  have  an  undesirable 
effect  on  people's  attitudes  about  the  system. 
Pretty  much  from  start  of  the  program,  and 
right' up  to  the  present  time,  the  Social  Se- 
curltv AdmlnlsUatlon.  and  proponents  of  the 
social'  security  program  in  general,  have 
talked  about  the  contributory  nature  of  the 
program,  indicating  that  because  people  pay 
social  security  taxes,  the  benefits,  unlike  wel- 
fare payments,  are  paid  as  a  matter  of  earned 
right.  Moreover,  they  point  out  that  because 
employers  and  employees  know  that  Im- 
provements in  the  program  will  result  In 
Increased  taxes  that  they  themselves  must 
pay,  the  payroll  tax  serves  as  a  limitation 
against  flscal  irresponsibility  and  too  rapid 
expansion  of  the  program. 

Today,  many  who  argue  for  and  many  who 
argue  against  using  general  revenues  to 
finance  social  security  start  from  much  the 
same  place;  that  the  social  security  program 
Is  not  a  pure  insurance  program,  that  much 
of  what  It  attempts  to  do  Is  "social"  or  "wel- 
fare" In  nature  and  that  these  social  or  wel- 
fare coeta  ought  not  to  be  financed  by  a  pay- 
roll tax.  The  payroll  tax,  as  opposed  to  the 
Federal  Income  tax.  Is  generally  considered 
a  regressive  tax.  Thus,  the  relative  burden 
of  paying  the  cost  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram falls  more  heavily  on  lower-paid 
workers. 

Some  who  fear  general  flnancing  fear  that 
future  budgetary  considerations  would  be 
sucsh  that  the  Executive  and  the  Congress 
would,  as  with  the  Civil  Service  retirement 
program,  neglect  to  provide  currently  the 
amounts  that  are  not  needed  to  meet  cur- 
rent expenditures,  but  which  are  needed  to 
keep  the  program  on  a  sound  actuarial  basis 

Those   who  argue  for  using  general  rev- 


enues beileve  that  the  cost  of  the  program 
Includes  the  cost  of  paying  lull  benehts  to 
people  who  had  Uttle  opportunity  to  work 
In  covered  employment.  Including  those  who 
were  approaching  retirement  age  when  their 
work  was  covered  under  the  program.  The 
cost  of  paying  these  benefits — about  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  the  program — In  this 
argument  is  considered  a  social  cost  that 
could  properly  be  paid  out  of  general  rev- 
enues. If  general  revenues  were  used  for 
this  purpose,  and  If  there  were  no  change 
In  the  financing  of  the  present  program, 
these  people  point  out  that  the  additional 
Income  from  general  revenues  would  make 
It  possible  to  increase  benefits  about  50'; 
above  present  levels. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  witness  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  testified  in 
March  1967  on  a  proposal  to  provide  reduced 
social  security  taxes.  Under  this  propos,T! 
social  security  taxes  would  be  reduced  to  a 
point  where  the  benefits  that  could  be  paid 
under  present  law  to  a  young  worker  enter- 
ing the  latwr  force  would  be  equal  to  the 
full  value  of  the  employer  and  employee 
taxes  paid  on  his  wages;  the  cost  of  benehts 
to  older  workers  in  excess  of  the  taxes  paid 
on  their  wages  would  be  met  from  general 
revenues. 

2.  Introduction 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Social  Security 
program,  a  major  question  has  been  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  program  should  be  financed 
out  of  general  revenues.  Recently  the  ques- 
tion has  gained  new  slgnlflcance  with  a  num- 
ber of  witnesses  appearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Committee  on  Finance  to  testily  on  the  pro- 
posals recommended  by  the  President  and 
contained  In  H.R.  5710  recommending  that 
general  revenues  be  used  to  finance  changes 
In  the  social  security  program.  Because  of 
the  questions  about  general  revenue  flnanc- 
ing that  are  being  raised,  it  Is  appropriate  at 
this  time  to  review  the  history  of  earlier 
discussions  and  to  put  the  present  discus- 
sions m  their  correct  historical  perspective. 

Central  to  today's  discussion  of  the  desir- 
ability of  using  general  revenues  to  finance 
part  of  the  social  security  program  Is  the 
amount  of  payroll  tax  that  Is  needed  to  pay 
for  the  present  program  and  the  additional 
amounts  that  will  be  needed  to  finance  any 
liberalization  in  the  system. 

3.  The  Social  Security  Act  of  1935 

The  earUest  discussions  of  using  general 
revenues  took  place  in  the  Committee  on 
Economic  Security,  whose  recommendations 
formed  the  basis  of  the  original  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  The  Committee,  which  had  been 
appointed  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt In  1934,  was  composed  of  five  members.' 
The  social  security  program  proposed  by  the 
Committee  had  originally  called  for  a  Gov- 
errmient  contribution  starting  about  1965. 
However,  when  the  President  learned  that 
the  program  was  not  "self -sustaining"  he  In- 
sisted that  it  be  changed.  Edwin  Wltte,  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Committee,  described 
the  President's  reaction  on  learning  that  the 
program  was  not  self-sustaining.  Mr.  Witte 
wrote: 

"On  the  afcernoon  of  January  IG,  after 
the  President  had  already  notified  Congress 
that  he  would,  on  the  next  day,  submit  a 
special  message  dealing  with  social  secu- 
rity, and  after  press  stories  on  the  message 
and  the  committee's  report  had  already  been 
given  out  at  the  White  House,  the  President 
discovered  a  feature  In  the  old  age  insurance 


'The  members  were:  Prances  E.  Perkins, 
Secretary  of  Labor  (Chairman);  Henry  Mor- 
genthau,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
Homer  Cummings,  Attorney  General;  Henry 
A.  Wallace.  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Harry 
Hopkins,  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Admin- 
istrator. 


pirt  of  the  program  which  he  did  not  like. 
This  was  the  aspect  that  a  large  deficit  (to 
be  met  from  general  governmental  revenues) 
would  develop  in  the  old  age  insurance  sys- 
tem after  1965.  as  was  stated  clearly  in  the 
press  releases  which  were  prepared  by  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  The 
President  thereupon  sent  for  Secretary  Per- 
kins, who.  in  turn,  asked  me  to  come  over 
after  the  President  had  Indicated  that  he 
could  not  support  such  a  program.  When 
I  arrived,  the  President  was  still  under  the 
impression  that  there  must  be  a  mistake 
somewhere  in  the  tables  which  appe.^re(i  In 
our  report.  When  advised  that  the  tables 
were  correct  the  President  Insisted  that  the 
program  must  be  changed.  He  suggested  that 
this  table  be  left  out  of  the  report  and  that 
the  committee,  instead  of  definitely  recom- 
mending the  particular  tax  rates  and  benefit 
schedules  Incorporated  in  the  original  bill, 
merely  present  these  as  one  plan  for  meeting 
the  problem  which  Congress  might  or  might 
not  adopt. 

"Following  this  conference  with  the  Presi- 
dent, all  members  of  the  Committee  were 
communicated  with  and  all  agreed  that  the 
President's  wishes  In  that  matter  must  be 
carried  out.  The  report  was  again  withdrawn 
from  the  President  and  changes  made  whic.i 
he  had  suggested.  It  was  not  filed  in  final 
form  until  the  morning  of  January  17,  al- 
though it  bears  the  date  of  January  15,  1935. 
[Witte,  Edwin  E.  'The  Development  of  the 
SocLil  Security  Act.'  Madison.  1962.  p.  748.1  " 

The  President,  however,  was  not  the  only 
one  who  hswi  some  misunderstanding  about 
the  extent  to  which  general  revenues  were 
to  be  used  to  finance  the  old-age  insurance 
program  that  the  Committee  was  recom- 
mending. Mr.  Witte  believed  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Economic  Security  did 
not  realize  that  benefits  in  excess  of  the 
amount  of  social  security  taxes  would  be 
paid  to  substantially  all  people  who  entered 
employment  prior  to  1957.  Mr.  White  ex- 
plained this  and  the  rationale  for  the  Com- 
mittee's recommendation  In  the  following 
way: 

"The  benefits  provided  in  this  bill  were 
such  as  the  actuaries  figured  could  be  paid 
for  by  5  percent  contributions  on  payroll  over 
a  lifetime  of  employment  In  industry.  This 
meant  that  the  combined  rates  on  employers 
and  employees  would  be  adequate  to  pay  the 
costs  of  the  benefits  only  for  employees  enter- 
ing the  old  age  Insurance  system  In  1957  and 
thereafter.  In  the  first  twenty  years  of  the 
system  far  less  would  be  collected  than  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  costs  computed  on  an  ac- 
tuarial basis.  Due  to  the  fact,  however,  that 
In  any  old  age  Insurance  system  there  fire 
relatively  few  retirements  during  the  early 
years,  the  amount  collected  In  these  first 
twenty  years  would  nevertheless  have  been 
considerably  greater  than  the  disbursements 
during  these  years,  so  that  the  Inadequacy  of 
the  rates  would  not  create  a  serious  financial 
problem  until  some  years  later.  If  the  ulti- 
mate rate  equaled  only  the  actual  current 
cost,  however,  the  actuaries  estimated  that 
by  1965  a  deficit  would  develop  In  the  old  age 
Insurance  fund,  which  would  continue  to  in- 
crease until  1980.  By  that  time  this  deficit 
would  amount  to  approximately  $1,400,000,- 
000  per  year.  This  deficit,  the  old  age  security 
staff  proposed,  should  be  met  through  con- 
tributions from  the  United  States  Treasury, 
although  there  was  no  way  In  which  It  could 
be  guaranteed  that  when  the  deficits  de- 
veloped contributions  would  be  actually 
made  from  general  tax  revenues,  rather  than 
be  met  through  reduction  of  benefits  or  in- 
crease In  the  contribution  rates. 

"The  Committee  on  Economic  Security  was 
told  by  Its  staff  that  the  taxes  currently  col- 
lected would  not  meet  the  costs  of  benefits 
after  1965  and  It  accepted  the  Idea  that  the 
deficits  resulting  thereafter  should  be  met 
from  general  tax  sources.  In  all  discussion* 
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nrecedlng  the  committee's  final  decision  on 
aie  recommendations  it  should  make  on  old 
age  security,  the  plan  recommended  by  the 
Btoff  was  discussed  In  terms  of  larger  bene- 
fits to  workers  approaching  old  age  than  could 
be  paid  for  through  their  contributions  and 
those  of  their  employers,  with  the  United 
States  Government  ultimately  making  up  the 
resulting  deficits  from  general  tax  sources.  It 
Is  my  beUef  that  no  member  of  the  commit- 
tee imderstood  that  payments  In  excess  of 
contributions  would  be  made  not  only  to 
workers  already  approaching  old  age.  but  to 
substantially  all  workers  who  entered  em- 
Diovment  prior  to  1957. 

"  ''when  Secretary  Perkins  and  Mr.  Hopkins, 
acting  for  the  committee,  presented  Us  rec- 
ommendations orally  to  the  President  on 
December  24,  [1934]  they  described  the  rec- 
ommendations on  old  age  insurance  in  the 
terms  used  by  the  staff,  and  the  President 
got  the  Imoresslon  that  the  plan  proposed 
contemplated  payments  In  excess  of  contri- 
butions cnlv  to  people  approaching  old  age 
who  did  not  have  time  to  build  up  their  own 
old  age  protection  on  a  really  adequate  basis. 
He  also  accepted  the  argument  made  by  the 
staff  and  the  committee  that  the  compulsory 
old  aee  Insurance  system  would  reduce  the 
costs  "of  the  noncontrlbutory  old  age  assist- 
ance grants  and  apparently  formed  the  idea 
that  the  two  programs  combined  would  re- 
sult in  decreasing  governmental  costs  as  the 
years  went  on." 

On  this  point  Mr.  Wltte  continued  his 
account. 

'To  satisfy  the  President,  the  committee's 
report  was  a'ltered  at  the  last  minute,  avoid- 
ing a  definite  comraltmenl  to  the  tsx  and 
benefit  rates  recommended  by  the  staff.  The 
working  out  of  new  rates  to  make  the  plan 
self-supporting,  however,  required  time.  So 
the  rate's  recommended  by  the  staff  had  to 
be  Included  in  the  original  bill.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Security,  however,  had 
definitely  told  the  President  that  it  •would 
revise  tliese  rates  to  accord  with  his  views 
and  would  suggest  an  amendment  to  the 
W.iys  and  Means  Committee  which  -would 
make  the  old  age  Insurance  system  self- 
support  (assuming  the  correctness  of  the 
actuarial  calculations  and  continuance  of 
the  plan  without  material  amendments  in 
future  years.) 

"Because  Secretary  Morgenthau  presented 
this  amendment,  this  proposal  was  termed 
the  "Morgenthau  amendment,"  and  in  all 
newspaper  accounts  was  represented  as  if 
It  was  a  proposal  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  acting  alone,  whereas  In  fact  It 
was  an  amendment  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Economic  Security  and  agreed 
to  by  all  of  Its  members.  This  amendment 
revised  the  bill  to  make  the  Initial  tax  rate 
(for  the  years  1937.  1938  and  1939)  1  percent 
on  employers  and  1  percent  on  employees, 
and  provided  for  Increases  of  0.5  percent  ev- 
ery three  years,  until  a  maximum  of  3  percent 
on  employers  and  3  percent  on  employees 
would  be  reached  In  the  year  1949,  after 
which  this  rate  was  to  be  continued  Indefi- 
nitely. The  actuaries  estimated  that  the  In- 
creased tax  revenues  yielded  under  this  plan 
would  enable  the  old  age  insurance  system 
to  remain  entirely  self-supporting,  at  least 
until  1980.  At  the  same  time.  It  would  result 
in  an  ultimate  reserve  of  nearly  $50,000,000.- 
000  as  against  a  reserve  of  $14,000,000,000 
estimated  by  the  actuaries  under  the  origi- 
nal plan.  This  large  reserve  was  regarded 
by  the  President  as  creating  a  far  less  serious 
problem  than  the  deficits  after  1965  con- 
templated under  the  original  plan. 

'"The  Morgenthau  amendment  was  criti- 
cized before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
on  the  score  of  the  large  reserve  which  It 
would  create  by  Messers.  Latimer  and  J. 
Douglas  Brown,  connected  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Security,  and  before  the 
Senate  committee  also  by  Mr.  Polsom  of  the 
advisory  council.  Apparently,  however,  their 


argiunents  made  little  Impression  upon  any 
members  of  either  committee.  The  large  re- 
serve was  used  as  argument  against  the  bill 
by  Senator  Hastings  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, but  neither  he  nor  any  other  member 
of  either  congressional  committee  ever  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  reduce  the  tax  rates. 
The  rates  of  the  Morganthau  amendment 
were  agreed  to  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee without  a  dissenting  vote  and  re- 
mained In  the  bill  ever  after,  (/bid.,  pp.  147- 
151]" 


4.  Financing  the  1939  amendments 
An  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security 
had  been  appointed  by  a  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Serial 
Security  Board  In  1937.  It  reported  In  De- 
cember of  1938,  recommending  basic  changes 
In  the  system  which  departed  from  the  1935 
Act's  emphasis  on  the  private  insurance  con- 
cept of  a  benefit  tied  directly  to  the  amount 
of  taxes  paid.  Instead,  It  recognized  depend- 
ents and  survivors  and  accentuated  the  pol- 
icy of  paying  higher  retirement  benefits  than 
the  equivalent  taxes  to  people  who  retired 
early  In  the  program.  As  to  flnancing,  the 
Council  stated: 

"Since  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Independent 
of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  system,  will  derive 
a  beneflt  from  the  old-age  security  program. 
it  Is  appropriate  that  there  be  Federal  finan- 
cial participation  In  the  old-age  insurance 
system  by  means  of  revenues  derived  from 
sources  other  than  pay-roll  taxes.  [Hearings 
on  Social  Security,  Conmilttee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  February-April  1939,  76th  Cong.,  p. 
39. 1" 

Emphasizing  that  dependency  In  old  age 
was  a  national  problem,  the  Council 
declared: 

"With  the  broadening  of  the  scope  of  the 
protection  afforded,  governmental  participa- 
tion In  meeting  the  costs  of  the  program  Is 
all  the  more  Justified  since  the  existing 
costs  of  relief  and  old-age  assistance  will  be 
materially  affected. 

"Governmental  participation  In  flnancing 
of  a  social  insurance  program  has  long  been 
accepted  as  sound  public  policy  In  other 
countries.  Definite  limits  exist  In  the  proper 
use  of  payroll  taxes.  An  analysis  of  the  in- 
cidence of  such  taxes  leads  to  the  conviction 
that  they  should  be  supplemented  by  the 
general  tax  program.  \Ibid  ,  p.  391" 

The  Council  then  went  on  to  recommend 
a  tri-partlte  approach  "cf  distributing  the 
eventual  cost"  of  the  system  by  equal  con- 
tributions by  employers,  employees,  and  the 
Government'  The  Council  indicated  that  this 
would  permit  the  redetermination  of  tax 
rat«s  and  the  "problems  of  financial  policy 
can  be  far  more  readily  resolved"  because  of 
the 'Federal  contribution.  As  to  the  question 
of  the  amount  of  reserves  necessary,  the 
Council  stated: 

"With  the  changes  in  the  benefit  struc- 
ture here  recommended  and  with  the  in- 
troduction of  a  definite  program  of  govern- 
mental contributions  to  the  system,  the 
council  believes  that  the  size  of  the  old-age 
Insurance  fund  will  be  kept  within  much 
lower  limits  than  are  involved  In  the  present 
act.  Under  social  insurance  programs  It  Is 
not  necessary  to  maintain  a  full  Invested  re- 
serve such  as  is  required  in  private  Insurance. 
provided  definite  provision  is  made  for  gov- 
ernmental support  of  the  system.  The  only 
Invested  fund  then  necessary  would  be  a 
reasonable  contingency  fund  \Ibid..  p.  40]". 
On  January  17.  1939,  President  Roosevelt 
submitted  the  recommendations  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Board  to  the  Congress.  The 
Board  report  stated : 

"As  already  stated.  If  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Beard  relating  to  benefits  are 
adopted,  early  payments  under  the  system 
vrill  increase  substantially.  The  tax  provisions 
embodied  In  the  present  law  would  probably 
cover  the  increased  annual  cost  for  the  first 
15  years.  They  would  also  probably  provide 


a  small  reserve,  which  would  be  Invested  and 
earn  more  Interest.  But  when  future  annual 
benefit  disturbances  exceeded  annual  tax 
collections,  plus  interest  earnings,  some  other 
provision  would  have  to  be  made  for  the 
funds  which,  under  the  existing  plan,  would 
be  secured  from  Interest  on  accumulated  re- 
serves. It  wovUd  then  be  necessary  to  do  one 
of  two  things:  increase  the  pay-roll  tax,  or 
provide  for  the  deficiency  out  of  other  general 
taxes. 

"The  Board  Is  of  the  opinion  that  it  wouia 
be  sound  public  policy  to  pay  pa.rt  of  the 
eventual  cost  of  the  benefits  proposed  out  of 
taxes  other  than  pay-roll  taxes,  preferably 
taxes  such  as  income  and  inheritance  taxes 
levied  according  to  ability  to  pay. 

"The  portion  of  the  total  costs  to  be  met 
by  taxes  other  than  pay-roll  taxes  should 
depend  upon  the  proportion  of  the  general 
population  covered  by  the  Insurance  system. 
The  wider  the  coverage,  the  more  extensive 
this  contribution  from  other  tax  sources 
might  properly  be. 

"AlthouBh  the  Board  believes  that  con- 
tributions'to  the  old-age-insurance  program 
should  eventually  be  made  out  of  Federal 
taxes  other  than  those  on  pay-rolls.  It  does 
not  believe  that  such  taxes  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  any  part  of  the  pay-roll  taxes, 
provided  in  the  present  act,  or  that  such 
other  taxes  should  be  used  until  annual 
btneflt  disbursements  begin  to  exceed  annual 
pay-roll-tax  collections,  plus  the  Interest 
earned  on  the  small  resen-e  which  would  be 
accumulated.  \Ihid.,  pp.  8-9)" 

During  the  public  hearings  on  the  Social 
Securltv  Act  held  bv  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mor- 
genthau in  late  March  presented  four  plans 
for  modlfvlng  the  contribution  rate  sched- 
ule provided  in  the  Social  Security  Act.  The 
variations  in  the  plans  related  only  to  the 
vears  prior  to  1943.  [imd..  p.  21141  All  four 
plans  called  for  the  rate  schedule  as  con- 
tained in  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935,  for 
1943  and  subsequent  years;  that  is.  2  percent 
each  on  emplover  and  employee  in  1943.  21.2 
percent  In  1946,  and  3  percent  In  1949.  Plan 
number  four,  which  was  finally  adopted  wlUi 
the  enactment  of  the  1939  amendments, 
omitted  the  Increase  In  tax  rate  from  1  to  1 '  .^ 
percent  for  the  years  1940-42  as  provided  in 
the  1935  .Act. 

As  to  the  revised  thinking  of  the  Roosevelt 
Administration  on  the  government  contribu- 
tion. Secretary  Morgenthau  stated: 

"My  latest  annual  report  presented  the  es- 
timate that,  without  extension  under  the 
present  law.  80  percent  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States  ultimately  will  have  quali- 
fied during  their  working  life  for  at  least 
the  minimum  annuity  under  title  II  of  the 
act. 

"This  experience  throws  new  light  on  our 
original  belief  that  the  act  ought  to  be  self- 
supporting.  Four  years  of  experience  have 
shown  that  the  benefits  of  the  act  will  be 
so  widelv  diffused  that  supplemental  funds 
from  general  tax  revenues  may  be  substi- 
tuted—without substontlal  inequity— for  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  expected  in- 
terest earnings  from  the  large  reserve  con- 
templated by  present  law.  Therefore,  It  be- 
comes apparent  that  the  argument  for  a  large 
reserve  does  not  have  the  validity  which  4 
years  ago  it  seemed  to  possess. 

"There  is  no  need  at  the  present  time  and. 
I  believe,  there  will  be  no  need  In  the  near 
future,  for  supplementing  pay-roll  taxes  from 
general  revenue.  For  all  classes  of  benefi- 
ciaries, the  values  of  the  benefits  which  the 
act  provides,  are,  and  for  a  long  time  will 
be  substantially  In  excess  of  the  contribu- 
tions under  the  schedule  provided  In  the 
law.  (/bid.,  p.  21121" 

Mr.  Morgenthau  Indicated  that  he  was  also 
Influenced  In  his  thinking  about  the  reserve 
and  the  rate  schedule  by  the  prevailing  eco- 
nomic conditions.  In  this  respect  he  said: 
"There  Is  another  reason  for  questioning 
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the  schedule  of  tax  rates  and  the  resultant 
reserve  set-up  In  1935.  We  adopted  a  gradual 
step-up  In  the  tax  rate  In  1935  In  order  to 
give  Industry  an  opportunity  to  accustom 
Itself  to  the  new  taxes  and  so  avoid  any  un- 
due restrictive  effects.  The  trend  of  busi- 
ness conditions  In  specific  future  years  could 
not.  of  course,  be  accurately  foreseen.  In 
periods  of  Incomplete  business  recovery  like 
the  present,  the  contributory  old-age-assist- 
ance system  should  be  so  financed  as  to  have 
the  least  possible  deterring  effect  on  busi- 
ness. It  Is.  therefore,  a  pertinent  question 
whether  a  substantial  Increase  in  the  tax  rate 
should  be  allowed  to  occur  at  the  present 
stage  of  business  recovery. 

"The  depressing  effect  of  the  present  dis- 
turbed state  of  world  affairs  upon  the  Amer- 
ican economy  makes  It  especially  urgent  that 
at  this  time  we  do  not  place  any  avoidable 
burdens  on  American  productive  enterprise. 
[Ibid.,  p.  2U21" 

The  Secretary  recommended  the  adoption 
of  an  "eventual  reserve  amounting  to  not 
more  than  three  times  the  highest  prospec- 
tive annual  benefits  in  the  ensuing  5  years." 
[Ibid.,  p.  21131  This  was  cited  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  In  their  reports  accom- 
panying the  bill  and  a  provision  was  In- 
serted m  the  law  requiring  the  trustees  to 
report  Immediately  whenever  the  trust  fund 
reached  this  magnitude. 

The  Congress  did  not  authorize  a  Govern- 
ment contribution  In  the  1939  Amendments 
when  It  froze  the  1  percent  tax  until  1943. 
The  Committee  estimated  that  benefits 
would  not  exceed  tax  collections  until  about 
1955  and  that  the  revised  system  was  sounder 
financially.  After  explaining  the  difficulty  of 
estimating  costs,  both  reporta  contained  the 
following: 

"Unforeseen  contingencies  may,  however, 
change  the  entire  operation  of  the  plan.  It 
is  important,  therefore,  that  Congress  be 
kept  fully  Informed  of  the  probable  future 
obligations  being  Incurred  under  the  Insur- 
ance plan  as  well  as  the  public-assistance 
plans.  Each  generation  may  then  meet  the 
situation  before  it  In  such  manner  as  It 
deems  best. 

"If  future  annual  pay-roll  tax  collection 
plus  available  interest  are  Insufficient  to 
meet  future  annual  benefits  It  will  be  neces- 
sary, In  order  to  pay  the  promised  benefits, 
to  increase  the  pay-roll  tax  or  provide  for  the 
deficiency  out  of  oither  general  taxes,  or  do 
both.  |S.  Rept.  734.  76th  Cong.,  p.  18;  H. 
Rept.  728,  p.  17.]" 

The  1939  estimates  of  the  Committees  con- 
cerning the  probable  size  of  the  reserve  fund 
In  future  years  proved  to  be  very  conservative. 
Under  the  proposal  to  "freeze"  the  tax  rate  at 
1  percent  until  1943.  and  thereafter  to  follow 
the  original  schedule  as  provided  In  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  the  Finance  Committee  es- 
timated that  the  reserve  fund  would  be  $6.- 
871.000,000  by  the  end  of  1955.  |S.  Rept.  734, 
p.  17.]  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  esti- 
mated the  fund  would  be  $7,752,000,000  by 
the  end  of  the  same  year.  [H.  Rept.  728,  p. 
15.)  The  change  in  world  conditions  due  to 
World  War  II  and  the  resulting  expansion 
of  Industry  Increased  the  reserve  fund  far 
beyond  what  expert  opinion  could  foresee 
In  1939.  Although  the  tax  rate  did  not  rise 
above  1  percent,  at  the  end  of  June  1950  the 
reserve  fund  was  almost  $12.9  billion. 

5.  Financing  issues  in  the  I940's 
In  the  years  between  1942  and  1950  Con- 
gress enacted  seven  more  postponements  of 
the  original  tax  rate.  The  principal  architect 
of  the  "freeze"  was  Senator  Arthur  Vanden- 
berg.  Those  who  favored  the  "freeze"  argued 
that  there  were  sufficient  assets  and  Income 
flowing  into  the  trust  funds  to  take  care  of 
the  requirements  of  the  program  for  many 
years,  that  the  Morgenthau  "three  times  rule" 
was  being  more  than  met,  and  that  the  So- 
cial Security  system  was  not  the  proper  ve- 


hicle for  curbing  war-time  InflaUon.  The 
Roosevelt  Administration  in  opposing  the 
"freeze"  argued  that  the  Morgenthau  rule 
was  not  supposed  to  be  operative  In  the  early 
years  of  the  system;  that  the  long-term  ac- 
tuarial soundness  of  the  system  required  the 
tax  Increa.ses  scheduled  in  the  Act.  that  if 
the  rates  were  not  allowed  to  go  Into  effect 
as  scheduled  in  the  law.  higher  ultimate  rates 
or  a  Government  subsidy  would  be  needed. 
Sometimes  the  argument  was  used  that  to 
allow  the  original  rates  to  go  Into  effect 
would  help  finance  the  war  and  curb  war- 
time Inflation. 

The  debate  on  the  postponement  of  the 
tax  rate  in  1944  was  of  particular  interest 
in  that  Congress  froze  (over  Presidential 
veto)  the  tax  and  authorized  an  appropria- 
tion from  general  revenue  to  the  trust  fund 
of  "such  additional  sums  as  may  be  required 
to  finance  the  benefits  and  payments  under 
this  title."  The  general  revenue  authoriza- 
tion was  a  Senate  floor  amendment  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Murray  who  was  opposed  to 
the  tax  "freeze."  He  quoted  the  Senate  com- 
mittee report,  which  had  reported  the 
"freeze  ■  provision; 

"It  is  obviously  true  that  the  change  to  the 
basis  of  contingent  reserves,  as  contemplated 
by  the  amended  statutes,  that  Congress  obli- 
gates Itself  in  the  future  to  make  whatever 
direct  appropriations  (In  lieu  of  appropria- 
tions for  Interest  on  bonds  In  reserve)  are 
necessary  to  maintain  the  full  and  complete 
solvency  of  the  old-age  and  survivors  bene- 
fits funds,  because  there  could  be  no  more 
solemn  public  trust.  This  is  Inherent  In  the 
decision  made  by  Congress  in  1939.  The  stat- 
utory rule,  requiring  contingent  reserves 
which  are  at  least  three  times  as  large  as  the 
total  cost  of  the  system  in  any  one  of  5  sub- 
sequent years.  Is  a  complete  measure  of  con- 
tingent protection  and  always  gives  Congress 
at  least  5  years'  notice  of  any  possibility  of 
delinquency.    (S.   Rept.   627,   78th   Cong.,   p. 

191" 
Senator  Murray  stated  that  his  amendment 

only  carried  out  the  intent  of  the  Committee 
sUtement.  Senator  Vandenberg  agreed,  say- 
ing, however,  that  there  should  be  "no  im- 
plication that  any  additional  sums  are  neces- 
sary now  or  In  the  foreseeable  future."  [90th 
Cong.,  Rec.  374] 

During  this  period  two  reports  of  advisory 
groups  are  of  Interest  as  to  the  Issue  of  a 
Government  contribution.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee's  Social  Security  Technical 
Staff  established  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  204.  79th 
Congress,  first  session,  began  Its  study  of 
various  phases  of  the  Social  Sectirlty  Act  in 
the  summer  of  1945.  Its  report.  Issues  in  So- 
cial Security,  noted  the  problem  of  estimat- 
ing benefits  because  World  War  II  "played 
havoc"  not  only  with  estimates  already  made 
but  also  with  the  basis  for  future  estimates. 
The  report  stated  as  to  the  growth  of  costs 
of  the  program: 

"While  at  present  the  benefits  are  consid- 
erably less  than  half  of  1  percent  of  taxable 
wages,  we  can  foresee  a  possible  growth  to 
as  much  as  9  or  10  percent  of  wages.  Per- 
haps for  present  purposes  It  Is  not  really 
Important  whether  the  cost  20  years  hence  Is 
four  or  seven  times  as  much  as  now  or 
whether  by  1980  the  benefits  will  be  6  or  8 
percent  of  wages.  Perhaps  the  really  Impor- 
tant expectation — one  regarding  which  there 
Is  no  difference  of  opinion — Is  that  the  total 
of  benefits  Is  going  to  Increase  gradually  over 
a  long  period  of  years  and  will  become  many 
times  as  large  as  at  present.   |P.  110)" 

The  report  made  the  following  suggestion 
for  a  tax  schedule  and  a  Government  con- 
tribution : 

"That,  for  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
as  now  provided,  social-security  tax  rates  be 
IVi  percent  of  the  first  $3,000  of  wages  from 
employer  and  employee  alike  during  the  10- 
year  period  1947-56.  Inclusive;  that  this  rate 
be  Increased  one-half  percent  In  1957.  1967, 
and  1977;  that  a  Federal  subsidy  be  antici- 


pated In  future  years,  any  excess  of  benefit 
and  expense  payments  over  soclal-securltj 
taxes  and  Interest  on  the  trust  fund  for  a 
particular  year  to  be  met  by  Federal  subsidy 
until  such  time  as  this  subsidy  becomes  a 
third  of  the  year's  total  of  benefit  and  ex- 
pense payments.  Whenever  this  stage  U  rec- 
ognized as  Imminent,  revision  of  the  tax 
rate  should  be  considered.  Revision  of  the 
tax  rate  should  also  be  considered  If  the 
trust  fund  reaches  some  chosen  total  like  20 
billion  or  30  bUUon  dollars.  [P.   1211" 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  had 
the  report  of  the  Social  Security  Technical 
Staff  before  it  when  It  began  Its  considera- 
tions of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1946.  On  July  1.  the  Committee  reported  out 
a  bill  (H.R.  6911)  which  would  have  raised 
the  tax  rate  to  IVs  percent  and  also  would 
have  repealed  the  provision  authorizing 
necessary  appropriations  out  of  general  rev. 
enue.  A  strong  minority  report  was  filed  ob- 
jecting. In  the  main,  to  the  bill's  increased 
Federal  matching  for  public  assistance  but 
also  pointing  out  that  the  Social  Securitr 
tax  rate  "could  Just  as  well  have  been  frozen 
at  1  percent  for  5  years  according  to  the  au- 
thorities appearing  before  the  committee" 
(H.  Rept.  No.  2447,  79th  Cong.)  H.R.  6911  was 
never  brought  to  the  floor  but  another  bi'.; 
(H.R.  7037)  was  reported  (H.  Rept.  No.  2526 
79th  Cong.)  and  acted  upon  which  would 
have  frozen  the  tax  at  1  percent  and  have 
repealed  the  provision  authorizing  general 
revenue  financing.  The  Senate  approved  the 
freeze  but  struck  out  the  deletion  of  the 
general  revenue  authorization.  The  Finance 
Committee  report  stated:  "to  repeal  this 
provision,  as  proposed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentetlves.  while  continuing  to  freeze  the 
tax.  might  be  taken  to  Imply  an  unwilling- 
ness of  Congress  to  underwrite  the  solvency 
of   the  system.    [S.  Rept.   1862,  79th  Cong. 

p.  31" 

The  legislation  also  authorized  survivors 
benefits  for  uninsured  veterans  who  died 
within  three  years  after  discharge.  Theee 
benefits  were  to  be  financed  out  of  general 
revenue. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  appointed  an 
Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security  In  1947 
which  at  the  end  of  1948  Issued  a  report  wltt 
a  broad  range  of  recommendations  as  to  cot- 
erage,  eligibility,  and  benefits.  The  Counci: 
suggested  that  If  benefits  were  liberalized 
as  it  suggested  (by  about  50%)  the  tax  rate 
should  be  raised  Immediately  to  IV2  percent 
but  that  a  step-up  to  2  percent  "should  not 
take  place  until  actually  needed  to  cover 
current  disbursement."  When  the  2  percent 
rate  was  insufficient  to  meet  current  bene- 
fit costs,  the  Council  believed  that  a  Govern- 
ment contribution  should  be  introduced 
The  Council  wrote : 

"There  are  compelling  reasons  for  an 
eventual  Government  contribution  to  the 
system,  but  the  Council  feels  that  It  la  un- 
realistic to  decide  now  on  the  exact  timing 
or  proportion  of  that  contribution.  When  the 
rate  of  2  percent  on  employers  and  2  percent 
on  employees,  plus  Interest  on  the  Invest- 
ments of  the  trust  fund.  Is  insufficient  to 
meet  current  outlays,  the  advisability  of  ao 
Immediate  Government  contribution  should 
be  considered. 

"The  step-up  to  2  percent  should  be  post- 
poned until  actually  needed.  The  Council 
believes  that  the  excess  of  Income  over  outgo. 
inevitable  In  the  early  years  of  the  progran. 
should  be  kept  as  low  as  Is  consistent  with 
the  contributory  character  of  the  program. 
Even  with  the  Increase  to  IVj  percent,  assets 
of  the  trust  fund  may  rise  for  a  f**  J*"^ 
at  an  annual  rate  of  about  $2,000,000,000. 

"For  the  reasons  given  above,  the  CouncU 
believes  that  the  first  step-up  Is  needed  when 
the  liberalized  program  becomes  effective, 
but  we  wish  to  emphasize  that  building  up 
the  trust  fund  Is  not  the  purpose  of  cur 
proposed  Increase  In  the  contribution  rate, 
and  we  therefore  urge  that  additional  in- 
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creases  In  the  rate  be  postponed.  The  Increase 
m  the  trust  fund  Is  an  Incidental  result  of 
the  contribution  rates,  the  benefit  rates,  and 
the  eligibility  requirements  that  seem  to  us 
desirable  on  other  grounds.  Unlike  private 
Insurance,  a  social-Insurance  scheme  backed 
by  the  taxing  power  of  the  Government  does 
not  need  full  resources  sufficient  to  cover  all 
UsblUtles. 

"Some  people  fear  that  additions  to  the 
trust  fund  will  have  adverse  effects  on  the 
economy.  Whether  the  economic  effects  of 
additions  to  the  trust  fund  are  good  or  bad 
will  depend  on  the  general  economic  situa- 
tion and  on  the  fiscal  policies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  any  circumstances,  an  annual  sur- 
plus for  a  few  years  of  as  much  as  $2,000,000 
would  not.  In  "our  opinion,  be  unduly  large 
or  unmanageable;  In  fact,  such  a  surplus 
would  be  small  in  comparison  with  the 
amounts  Involved  in  many  recent  financial 
operations  of  the  Government.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Council  sees  no  reason  to  increase 
this  surplus  even  further  by  moving  to  the 
2-percent  rate  before  the  demands  of  the 
system  actually  call  for  such  an  Increase. 

■The  Council  believes  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  participate  In  financing 
the  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  system. 
A  Government  contribution  would  be  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  Interest  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  In  the  welfare  of  the  aged  and  of 
widows  and  children.  Such  a  contribution  is 
particularly  appropriate.  In  view  of  the  relief 
to  the  general  taxpayer  which  results  from 
the  substitution  of  social  Insurance  for  part 
of  public  assistance. 

"The  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  pro- 
gram starts  with  an  accrued  liability  result- 
ing from  the  fact  that,  on  retirement,  the 
present  members  of  the  labor  force  will  not 
have  contributed  toward  their  benefits  over  a 
full  working  lifetime.  Furthermore,  with  the 
postponement  of  the  full  rate  of  contribu- 
tions recommended  above,  even  young  peo- 
ple who  enter  the  labor  force  during  the  next 
decade  vrill  not  pay  the  full  rate  over  a 
working  lifetime.  If  the  cost  of  this  accrued 
liability  is  met  from  the  contributions  of 
workers  and  their  employers  alone,  those  who 
enter  the  system  after  the  full  rate  is  im- 
posed will  obviously  have  to  pay  with  their 
employers  more  than  Is  necessary  to  finance 
their  own  protection.'  In  our  opinion,  the 
cost  of  financing  the  accrued  liability  should 
not  be  met  solely  from  the  payroll  contribu- 
tions of  employers  and  employees.  We  believe 
that  this  burden  would  more  properly  be 
borne,  at  least  In  part,  by  the  general  rev- 
enues of  the  Government. 

"Old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  benefits 
should  be  planned  on  the  assumption  that 
general  taxation  will  eventually  share  more  or 
less  equally  with  employer  and  employee  con- 
tributions In  financing  future  benefit  out- 
lays and  administrative  costs.  The  timing  and 
exact  proportion  of  this  contribution,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  decided  finally  now.  They  will 
depend  in  part  on  the  other  obligations  of 
the  Government  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween such  obligations  and  current  Income. 
We  believe  that  a  Government  contribution 
should  be  considered  when  the  2  percent 
rate  for  employer  and  employee  plus  Interest 
on  the  Investments  of  the  trust  fund  Is  in- 
sufficient to  meet  current  costs.  To  Increase 
the  pay-roll  contributions  above  the  2  per- 
cent rate  before  the  Introduction  of  a  Gov- 
ernment contribution  might  mean  that  the 


•It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
tection for  a  generation  of  workers  under  the 
program  for  a  full-working  lifetime  would 
be  from  3  to  5  percent  of  payroll,  while  the 
level  premium  cost  of  the  whole  system  In- 
cluding the  a.jcrued  liability,  is  from  4.9  to 
7.3  percent  of  ])ay  roll. 

[RecommendatlonB  tor  Social  Security  Legis- 
lation. 8.  Dtc.  No.  208.  80th  Cong.,  pp.  45- 
471 


Government  contribution  would  never  reach 
one-third  of  eventual  benefit  outlays,  since 
under  our  low-cost  estimates  the  annual  cost 
of  the  benefits  never  exceeds  6  percent  of 
pay  roll  even  though  It  reaches  9.7  percent 
under  the  high  estimate. 

6.  Financing  issues  in  the  1950's 
Although  the  Congress  did  enact  Into  law 
many  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council,  It  did  not  accept  the  Idea  of 
a  Government  contribution.  In  fact,  both 
Committee  reports  stated  that  the  system 
"should  be  on  a  completely  self-supporting 
basis"  and  the  Congress  repealed  the  1944 
authorization  for  an  appropriation  from  gen- 
eral revenue.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  stated: 

"Your  committee  has  very  carefully  con- 
sidered the  problems  of  cost  in  determining 
the  benefit  provisions  recommended.  Also 
your  committee  is  firmly  of  the  beUef  that 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insur- 
ance program  should  be  on  a  completely 
self-supporting  basis.  Accordingly,  the  bill 
eliminates  the  provision  added  in  1943 — 
actually  added  in  1944 — authorizing  appro- 
priations to  the  program  from  general  reve- 
nues. At  the  same  time,  your  committee  has 
recommended  a  tax  schedule  which  It  be- 
lieves will  make  the  system  self-supporting 
(or  m  other  words,  actuarially  sound)  a« 
nearly  as  can  be  foreseen  under  present  cir- 
cumstances. Future  experience  may  differ 
from  the  estimates  so  that  this  tax  schedule, 
at  least  In  the  distant  future,  may  have  to 
be  modified  slightly— either  upward  or  down- 
ward. This  may  readily  be  determined  by 
future  Congresses  after  the  revised  program 
has  been  In  operation  for  a  decade  or  two, 
[H.  Rept.   1300,  Blst  Cong.,  p.  311" 

Also  of  Interest  Is  the  provision  of  the  1950 
Social  Security  Amendments  which  granted 
special  wage  credits  to  veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  continued  the  benefits  to  sur- 
vivors of  veterans  who  died  within  three 
vears  of  discharge.  The  bill  that  was  re- 
jxjrted  by  Ways  and  Means  had  authorized 
that  the  cost  of  these  benefits  be  borne  by 
general  revenues  while  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee provided  that  the  cost  be  borne  by  the 
trust  fund.  The  bill  reported  by  the  Confer- 
ence Committee  accepted  the  Senate  version. 
The  Senate  report  stated  that  the  money 
should  come  from  the  tnist  fund  "since 
there  Is  a  substantial  amount  now  in  the 
trust  fund  and,  as  will  be  Indicated  subse- 
quently, the  trust  fund  will  continue  for  a 
considerable  time  to  have  an  excess  of  In- 
come from  contributions  over  outgo  for 
benefit  payments."  [S.  Rept.  1669,  p.  19.1 

The  Committee  reports  on  all  the  major 
Social  Security  legislation  enacted  during 
this  period  emphasized  that  the  system 
should  be  "self-supporting."  The  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1956  which 
Introduced  cash  disability  benefits  Into  the 
system  Is  typical : 

"Tour  committee  continues  to  believe  that 
the  tax  schedule  In  the  law  should  make  the 
system  self-supporting  as  nearly  as  can  be 
foreseen,  or  In  other  words,  actuarially 
sound."  |H.  Rept.  1159,  84th  Cong.,  p.  11.1 

Another  enactment  In  1956  (Public  Law 
881,  84th  Congress)  changed  the  financing  of 
the  gratuitous  wage  credits  previously 
granted  for  military  service  from  the  trust 
fund  to  general  revenue  and  provided  for  the 
future  contributory  coverage  of  servicemen. 
The  1950  amendments  which  provided  non- 
contributory  $160  monthly  wage  credits  to 
persons  who  served  In  the  Armed  Forces 
during  World  War  H  (the  1952,  1953,  1955, 
and  1956  legislation,  also  provided  similar 
credits  on  account  of  service  from  July  25, 
1947.  through  December  31.  1956)  htul 
charged  to  the  trust  funds  the  additional 
cost  of  the  credits.  The  Select  Committee  on 
Survivor  Benefits  which  reported  the  1956 
legislation  stated: 


"The  Committee  deems  It  highly  appro- 
priate for  the  Federal  Government  to  ac- 
knowledge this  debt  to  the  OASDI  trust  fund, 
for  the  program  under  which  this  debt  waa 
contracted  Is  being  terminated. 

"The  Committee  la  of  the  opinion  that 
legally  no  statutes  have  bound  the  Federal 
Government  to  reimburse  the  OASI  trust 
fund,  but  there  Is  no  doubt  that  there  waa 
an  Implied  responsibility,  and  It  would  be 
unconscionable  for  the  Federal  Government 
not  to  acknowledge  Its  obligation  In  thU 
regard.   [H.  Rept.  no.  993,  Part  1,  p.  27]" 

The  1956  enactment,  however,  switched  the 
cost  of  the  1946  special  veteran  survivor 
benefit  from  the  trust  fund  to  general  rev- 
enue, but  no  payments  were  made  under 
this  provision. 

During  the  period,  there  waa  one  Impor- 
tant report  of  an  advisory  council  In  this 
area.  The  Social  Security  Amendment*  of 
1956  established  an  Advisory  CouncU  on  So- 
cial Securitv  Financing  which  reported  on 
January  1,  1959,  on  what  it  considered  Its 
main  responsibility — "the  method  of  financ- 
ing old-age  and  survivors  insurance  and  dls- 
abllltv  insurance."  | Appendix  IV  to  19th 
Annual  Trustees  Report,  House  Doc.  181. 
86th  Cong.,  p.  59] 

The  Council  did  not  consider  It  part  of 
Its  task  "to  evaluate  in  detail  the  effect  of 
this  system  of  social  Insurance  on  the  sta- 
bility and  productivity  of  the  economy." 
They  believed,  however,  that  a  sound  pro- 
gram could  be  of  great  value  to  the  economy 
as  well  as  to  the  Individual  citizen.  In  their 
major  finding  the  Council  stated  that  "the 
method  of  financing  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  Insurance  program  la  sound, 
and  based  on  the  best  estimates  available, 
the  contribution  schedule  now  In  the  law 
makee  adequate  provision  for  meeting  both 
short-range  and  long-range  costs"  and  that 
the  Council  had  "no  suggestions  for  basic 
change*  in  the  present  plan  of  financing." 
[Ibid.,  p.  60-611  They  also  stated  that  It  waa 
Important  that  the  Income  exceed  outgo  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  the  system  and  that 
the  system  be  in  close  actuarial  balance  over 
the  long  range.  The  Council  endorsed  both 
the  employer  and  employee  contribution.  As 
to  the  worker's  contribution  It  stated: 

"The  fact  that  the  worker  pays  a  substan- 
tial share  of  the  cost  of  the  benefit  provided. 
in  a  way  visible  to  all.  Is  his  assurance  that 
he  and  his  dependents  will  receive  the  sched- 
uled benefits  and  that  they  will  be  paid  aa  a 
matter  of  right  without  the  necessity  of 
establishing  need.  The  contribution  sets  the 
tone  of  the  program  and  Its  administration 
by  making  clear  that  this  is  not  a  program 
of  government  aid  given  to  the  Individual, 
but  rather  a  cooperative  program  In  which 
the  people  vise  the  instrument  of  govern- 
ment to  provide  protection  for  themselves 
and  their  families  against  loss  of  earnings 
resulting  from  old  age.  death,  and  disability. 
The  Council  also  believes  that  the  direct  ear- 
marked tax  on  prospective  beneficiaries  pro- 
motes a  sense  of  financial  responsibility.  It 
is  very  Important  that  people  see  clearly  that 
Increases  in  protection  necessarily  Involve 
Increases  in  costs  and  contributions,  [/bid., 
p.  621" 

As  to  the  use  of  general  tax  funds  It  de- 
clared: 

"We  believe  that  the  experience  of  the 
last  22  years  has  shown  the  advantages  of 
contributory  social  Insvirance  over  grants 
from  general  tax  funds.  It  Is  true  that,  up 
to  the  present  time,  workers  as  a  group  have 
not  contributed  a  large  share  of  the  cost  of 
their  own  protection.  Most  workers  covered 
in  the  early  years  of  the  program  wU'  con- 
tribute during  only  a  part  of  their  working 
lifetime,  and,  under  the  graduated  schedule 
In  the  law,  contribution  rates  have  been  low 
relative  to  the  value  of  the  protecUon  pro- 
vided. But  this  situation  is  changing.  Young 
workers  starting  out  under  the  system  in  re- 
cent years  vrtll  contribute  a  substantial  part 
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of  the  cost  of  their  protection.   [Ibid.,  pp. 
62-63]  •• 

As  to  the  contribution  of  the  employer  ana 
self-employed,  a  similar  conclusion  was 
reached: 

"Protecting  the  members  of  the  labor  force 
and  their  dependents  against  loss  of  Income 
from  the  hazards  of  old-age  retirement,  per- 
manent and  total  disability,  and  death  Is, 
at  least  in  part,  a  proper  charge  on  the  cost 
of  production.  Moreover,  business  enterprises 
have  a  slgnlflcint  stake  In  assuring  that 
orderly  provision  Is  made  to  meet  the  needs 
of  their  employees  and  their  families  for 
Income  when  their  working  lives  are  over. 
The  eirmarked  contribution  for  social  se- 
curity is  a  recognition  of  this  stake.  The  direct 
contributions  gives  employers  status  In  the 
program  and  a  clear  right  to  participate  In 
the  development  of  the  program  and  In  the 
formation  of  policy. 

"The  rate  for  the  self-employed — IVi  times 
the  rate  paid  by  the  employee — is  a  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  the  self-employed 
person,  in  respect  to  his  own  employment, 
has  some  of  the  characteristics  both  of  em- 
ployee and  employer.  The  Council  has  found 
no  re.Tson  for  a  change  In  this  rate.  [/bid.. 
p.63r' 

The  Council  also  recommended  retaining 
a  maximum  limit  on  the  amount  of  earnings 
taxed  and  credited  toward  benefits  and  that 
"the  contribution  should  be  levied  on  the 
.same  amount  of  earnings  as  the  amount 
which  Is  credited  for  benefits  "  It  also  rec- 
ommended that  the  maximum  should  be  In- 
creased from  time  to  time  as  wages  rise.  As 
the  role  of  trust  funds— 

"The  Council  approves  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  funds  that  are  more  than  sufficient 
to  meet  all  foreseeable  short-range  con- 
tingencies, and  that  will  therefore  earn  In- 
terest In  somewhat  larger  amounts  than 
would  be  earned  If  the  fund  served  only  a 
contingency  purpose.  The  Council  concludes, 
however,  tliat  a  "full"  reserve  Is  unnecessary 
and  does  not  believe  that  Interest  earnings 
should  be  expected  to  meet  a  major  part 
of  the  long-range  benefit  corts  [Itid.,  p. 
67)" 

Aa  to  the  Morgenthau  "three  times  rule" 
the  Council  called  for  Its  repeal : 

"We  see  no  merit  in  the  provision  of  pres- 
ent law  which  requires  the  trustees  to  re- 
port to  the  Congress  whenever.  In  the  course 
of  the  next  5  years.  It  is  expected  that  either 
of  the  trust  funds  will  exceed  three  times 
expenditures  In  any  one  year.  The  Impli- 
cation of  the  provision  Is  that  the  trust 
funds  should  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  the 
result  of  this  formula.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  trust  funds  should  be  held  to  any 
arbitrary  relationship  to  expected  annual  ex- 
penditures, and  we  recommend  that  the  pro- 
vision be  repealed.  {Ibid.,  p.  68]" 

Such  a  repeal  was  effectuated  in  the  1960 
Social  Security  Amendments  §  701.  P.L.  86- 
778. 

7.  FiTiancing  Issues  in  the  Early  1960's 
The  sixties  started  with  the  Congress  and 
the  Administration  maintaining  much  the 
same  position  that  had  been  held  since  1950. 
that  the  social  security  program  ought  to  be 
fully  self-supporting  through  the  payroll 
tax.  However,  in  1965  and  1966  legislation 
was  enacted  that  provided  for  significant  ap- 
propriations from  general  revenues  to  pay 
for  social  security  benefits.  The  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1965  extended  hos- 
pital Insurance  to  everyone  who  attains  age 
65  before  1968  without  reeard  to  whether 
they  could  quaUfy  for  monthly  social  secxirlty 
benefits.  The  cost  of  these  benefits  is  paid  out 
of  general  revenues  appropriated  by  the 
Congress.  Also,  the  Prouty  amendment  to  the 
Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966  provides  benefits 
paid  for  out  of  general  revenues  to  people 
who  are  currently  over  72  and  who  would  not 
otherwise  be  eligible  for  monthly  social  se- 
curity benefits. 


In  the  1960's  the  OASDI  part  of  the  pro- 
gram underwent  three  major  amendments, 
those  of  1960,  1961  and  1965.  The  financing 
of  these  amendments  continued  the  poli- 
cies of  the  1950's.  Two  brief  statements  from 
the  Committees  that  considered  these 
amendments  reflect  the  position  of  the  Con- 
gress in  this  respect.  The  first  report  Issued 
by  a  Congressional  Committee  In  the  1960's 
was  that  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  on  the  1960  Amendments.  In  its  report 
the  Oommlttee  stated: 

"The  Congress  has  always  carefully  con- 
sidered the  cost  aspects  of  the  old-age.  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  Insurance  system  when 
amendments  to  the  program  have  been  made. 
In  connection  with  the  1950  amendments, 
the  Congress  was  of  the  belief  that  the  pro- 
gram should  be  completely  self-supporting 
from  the  contributions  of  covered  Individuals 
and  employers.  Accordingly,  In  that  legisla- 
tion, the  provision  permitting  appropriations 
to  the  system  from  general  revenues  of  the 
Treasury  was  repealed.  This  policy  has  been 
continued  in  subsequent  amendments.  Thus, 
the  Congress  has  always  very  strongly  be- 
lieved that  the  tax  schedule  in  the  new  law 
should  make  the  system  self-supporting  as 
nearly  as  can  be  foreseen  and.  therefore 
actuarially  sound.  [H.  Rept.  1799.  86th  Cong., 
p.  341" 

Identical  statements  appear  In  subsequ- 
ent Committee  reports.  In  the  period  after 
1960  there  was  a  growing  awareness  of  the 
amounts  of  money  Involved  in  the  social 
securltv  program  and  a  growing  concern  es 
to  whether  the  payroll  tax  could  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  to  carry  the  whole  bur- 
den of  the  growing  program. 

In  1963  and  1964.  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Social  Security  made  a  major  study  of  the 
Social  Security  program.  A  large  part  of  Its 
effort  was  devoted  to  the  financing  of  the 
program.  Its  report  Issued  In  January  1965 
stated : 

"The  Council  strongly  endorses  the  social 
Insurance  approach  as  the  best  way  to  pro- 
vide, Ln  a  way  that  applies  to  all,  that  family 
income  will  continue  when  earnings  stop  or 
are  greatly  reduced  because  of  retirement,  to- 
tal- disability  or  death.  It  Is  a  method  of 
preventing  destitution  and  poverty  rather 
than  relieving  those  conditions  after  they 
occur.  And  it  Is  a  method  that  operates 
through  the  Individual  efforts  of  the  worker 
and  his  employer,  and  thus  is  in  total  har- 
mony with  general  economic  incentives  to 
work  and  save.  It  can  be  made  practlcaUy 
universal  In  application,  and  It  Is  designed  so 
as  to  work  in  ongoing  partnership  with 
voluntary  Insiu-ance,  individual  savings,  and 
private  pension  plans. 

"Under  the  social  security  program  the 
right  to  benefits  grows  out  of  work;  the  In- 
dividual earns  protection  as  he  earns  his 
living,  and  up  to  the  maximum  amount  of 
earnings  covered  under  the  program,  the 
more  he  earns  the  greater  is  his  protection. 
Since,  unlike  relief  or  assistance,  social  se- 
curity benefits  are  paid  without  regard  to  the 
beneficiary's  savings  and  resources,  people 
can  and  do  build  upon  their  basic  social 
security  protection  and  they  are  rewarded 
for  their  planning  and  thrift  by  a  higher 
standard  of  living  than  the  benefits  alone 
can  provide. 

"The  fact  that  the  program  Is  contribu- 
tory— that  employees  and  self-employed 
workers  make  contributions  In  the  form  of 
earmarked  social  security  taxes  to  help  fi- 
nance the  benefits — protects  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  the  recipient  and  at  the  same  time 
helps  to  guard  the  program  against  unwar- 
ranted liberalization.  The  covered  worker  can 
expect  because  he  has  made  social  security 
contributions  out  of  his  earnings  during  his 
working  lifetime,  that  social  security  benefits 
will  be  paid  In  the  spirit  of  an  earned  right, 
without  undue  restrictions  and  In  a  manner 
which  safeguards  his  freedom  of  action  and 
his  privacy.  Moreover,  the  tie  between  bene- 


fits and  contributions  fosters  responsibility 
In  financial  planning;  the  worker  knows  that 
Improved  benefits  mean  higher  contributions. 
In  social  insurance  the  decision  on  how  to 
finance  improvements  is  always  an  Integral 
part   of   the   decision  on   whether  they  are 
to  be  made.  [The  Status  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Program  and  Recommendations  for  its 
Improvement.  Report  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Social  Security,  p.  2.1" 
S.  Appropriations  for  military  service  crediU 
One  section  of  the  1965  amendments  de- 
serves special  mention  because  It  Illustrates 
a  problem  that  occurs  when  appropriations 
from    general    revenues    are    used.    Military 
service,  which  before  1957  had  not  been  cov- 
ered on  a  contributory  basis,  qualified  vet- 
erans and  their  survivors  for  benefits  under 
special  provisions.  As  indicated  earlier,  the 
cost  of  benefits  based  on  this  military  service 
was  to  have  been  paid  out  of  general  reve- 
nues. Up   to  the  time  of  the   1965  amend- 
ments,   however    the   Social    Security   Tni5t 
Funds   had   been   reimbursed   only  for  tlie 
cost   of  the   benefits   through   August  1950. 
The  law  in  effect  prior  to  the  1965  amend- 
ments provided  that  the  costs  incurred  after 
August  1950  and  through  June  30.  1956  were 
to  have  been  paid  over  the  ten  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1969.  and  the  costs  Incurred 
after   June    1956    were    to    have    been   paid 
annually.  However,  no  pa^-ments  were  ever 
made  under  this  provision.  The  1965  amend- 
ments authorized  a  level  annual  appropria- 
tion from  general  revenues,  starting  In  fiFcal 
1966,  to  aniortize  both  the  accumulated  costs 
and  the  additional  costs  but  would  accrue 
through  fiscal  2015  with  annual  appropria- 
tions   for    costs    Incurred    after    fiscal   2015 
Following    enactment   of   the    1965   amend- 
ments, annual  appropriations  from  genera! 
revenues  have  been  made  for  this  purpose 
but  the  administration  has  not  always  re- 
ouested  the  full  amount  as  calculated  by  the 
Social    Security    Administration    Actuary. 
9.    Blanketing-in    the    uninsured    for    cash 
benefits 
One  of  the  most  persistent  Issues  In  social 
security  has  been  that  of  blanketlng-in  the 
uninsured.  For  the  OASDI  part  of  the  pro- 
gram the  number  of  quarters  of  coverage  re- 
quired before  a  person  can  be  paid  benefits 
has  been  gradually  reduced  but  until  1965 
the  mlnlmtim  number  had  always  been  six. 
The  1965  amendments  provided  special  bene- 
fits at  age  72  for  certain  people  who  had  as 
few   as   three   quarters   of   coverage.   Subse- 
quently, the  Prouty  Amendment  to  the  Tax 
Adjustment  Act  of  1966  provided  benefits  for 
people  with  no  quarters  of  coverage  provided 
that  they  reach  72  prior  to  1968.  As  noted 
the   hospital   Insurance   program   covers  all 
people  who  attain  age  65  prior  to  1968.  The 
major  portion  of  the  costs  of  the  benefits 
paid  under  these  provisions  will  be  paid  out 
of  general  revenues.  The  only  exception  Is 
that  the  benefits  paid  to  people  with  three  or 
more  quarters  of  coverage  will  be  paid  out  of 
the  social  security  trust  funds. 

10.  Financing  health  care  benefits 
A  major  Issue  in  the  1960's,  hospital  care 
for  the  aged,  highUghted  the  question  of 
how  high  the  social  security  tax  could  go  if 
the  self-financing  principle  were  retained,  as 
well  as  whether  this  principle  applied  equally 
to  service  benefits  and  to  cash  benefits.  The 
original  Forand  bill,  around  which  the  early 
controversy  developed,  used  the  self-financ- 
ing method,  and  furnished  the  hospital  bene- 
fits only  to  people  over  65  entitled  to  social 
security  benefits  In  their  own  right. 

The  financing  of  the  health  and  medical 
care  programs  for  the  aged  established  by  the 
1965  amendments  goes  In  two  directions.  The 
financing  of  the  hospital  insurance  program 
(Part  A)  follows  the  payroll  tax  pattern 
established  for  the  OASDI  program  in  the 
1950-s.  The  medical  care  program  (Part  Bi 
on  the  other  hand,  gets  one-half  of  Its  n- 
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nanclng  from  general  revenues  and  one-half 
from  fees  paid  by  those  enrolled  in  the 
nroeram.  The  self-supporting  nature  and  the 
Actuarial  soundness  of  the  hospital  insur- 
ance program  (Part  A)  is  described  In  iden- 
tical words  in  the  reports  of  both  the  Com- 
ailttee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance ; 

"Just  as  has  alwavs  been  the  case  In  con- 
nection with  the  old'-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  system,  the  committee  has 
very  carefully  considered  the  cost  aspects  of 
the  proposed  hospital  Insurance  system.  In 
the  same  manner,  the  committee  beUeves 
that  this  program  should  be  completely 
self-supporting  from  the  contributions  of 
covered  individuals  and  employers  (the 
uansitlonal  uninsured  group  that  would  be 
covered  by  this  program  would  have  their 
benefits  and  the  resulting  adminlstraUve  ex- 
Denses,  completely  financed  from  general 
revenues,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
bill)  Accordingly,  the  committee  very 
strongly  believes  that  the  tax  schedule  in 
the  law  should  make  the  hospital  Insurance 
system  self-supporting  over  the  long  range 
as  nearly  as  can  be  foreseen,  as  well  as  ac- 
tuarlaUy  sound. 

"The  concept  of  actuarial  soundness  as  it 
applies  to  the  hospital  Instirance  system  Ls 
somewhat  similar  to  that  concept  as  it  ap- 
pUes  to  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disabil- 
ity insurance  system  .  .  .  but  there  are  im- 
portant differences. 

•One  nijjor  difference  in  this  concept  as 
It  applies  between  the  two  different  systems 
is  that  cost  estimates  for  the  hospital  insur- 
ance program  should  desirably  be  made  over 
a  period  oi  only  25  years  in  the  future,  rather 
than  75  years  as  in  connecuon  with  the  old- 
age  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  pro- 
gram. A  shorter  period  for  the  hospital  In- 
surance program  is  necessary  oecause  of  the 
greater  dififculty  in  m.»klng  forecast  assump- 
tions for  a  service  benefit  th»n  for  a  cash 
benefit.  Although  there  is  reasonable  likeli- 
hood that  the  number  of  beneficiaries  a'ged 
65  and  over  will  tend  to  increase  over  the 
next  75  yeirs  when  raeasurea  lelative  txd  cov- 
ered population  (so  that  a  period  of  this 
length  is  both  nece^^sary  and  desirable  for 
studying  the  cost  of  the  cash  benefits  under 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance program),  it  Is  far  more  difficult  to 
make  reasonable  assumptions  as  to  the  trends 
of  medical  care  costs  and  practices  for  more 
than  25  years  in  the  future. 

In  biartlng  a  new  program  such  as  hos- 
pital Insurance,  It  seems  desirable  to  the 
committee  that  the  program  should  be  com- 
pletely in  actuarial  balance.  In  order  to  ac- 
commodate this  result,  the  committee  has 
developed  a  contribution  schedule  that  will 
meet  this  requirement,  according  to  the  un- 
derlying cost  estimates.  [H.  Rept.  213,  p.  49; 
S.  Rept.  404,  p.  571" 

The  financing  of  the  voluntary,  supple- 
meutarv  medical  insurance  program  (Part 
Bl,  as  noted  above,  represented  a  departure 
from  the  payroll  tax  financing  which  had  been 
used  up  to  that  time.  Not  only  is  one-half 
of  the  cost  of  the  program  paid  out  of  gen- 
eral revenues  but  none  of  the  cost  is  paid 
from  payroll  taxes.  Moreover,  the  financing 
adopted  is  current  financing.  Thu.s  those 
eligible  for  benefits  pay  (in  1967  and  19681 
$3  a  mouth  for  the  insurance  and  the  Gov- 
ernment pays  an  equal  amount.  In  1969  the 
amount  may  rise  to  about  $4  a  month.  The 
reports  of  the  Committees  that  studied  this 
legislation  said: 

The  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
system  that  would  be  established  by  the 
committee-approved  bill  has  an  estimated 
cost  for  benefit  payments  Insured  and  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  that  would  adequately 
be  met  during  the  first  2  years  of  operation 
11967-68)  by  the  individual  premium  rates 
prescribed  plus  the  equal  matching  con- 
tributions from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury.    Both    contributions    and    benefit 


payments  would  begin  In  January  1967.  In 
subsequent  years,  the  committee-approved 
bill  provides  for  appropriate  adjustment  of 
the  premium  rates  so  as  to  assure  that  the 
program  will  be  adequately  financed,  along 
with  the  establishment  of  sufficient  contin- 
gency reserves.  Although  provision  Is  made 
for  an  advance  appropriation  from  general 
revenues  to  provide  a  contingency  reserve 
during  the  period  January  1967  through  De- 
cember 1968,  It  is  believed  that  this  will  not 
actually  have  to  be  drawn  upon,  but  none- 
theless it  serves  as  a  desirable  safeguard  to 
the  financing  basis  of  the  program. 

"The  committee  has  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  supplementary  medical 
insurance  program  that  can  be  voluntarily 
elected,  on  an  individual  basis,  by  virtually 
all  persons  aged  65  and  over  In  the  United 
States  (excluding  only  those  aliens  who  have 
not  been  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence  or  who  have  not  had  10  continuous 
years  of  residence) .  This  program  is  intended 
to  be  completely  self-supporting  from  the 
contributions  of  covered  Individuals  and 
from  the  equal-matching  contributions  from 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury.  .  .  Un- 
der the  committee-approved  bill,  the  monthly 
premium  rate  can  be  adjusted  for  future 
years  after  1968,  so  as  to  refiect  the  expected 
experience  including  an  allowance  for  a  mar- 
gin for  contingencies.  All  financial  opera- 
tions for  this  program  would  be  handled 
through  a  separate  fund,  the  supplementary 
medical  insurance  trust  fund.  .  . 

"The  concept  of  actuarial  soundness  for 
the  old-r.ge.  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance svstem  and  for  the  hospital  insurance 
system'  is  somewhat  different  than  that  for 
the  supplementary  medical  insurance  pro- 
gram. In  essence,  the  last  system  is  on  a 
"current  cost"  financing  basis.  The  situations 
are  essentially  different  because  the  financial 
support  of  the  supplementary  medical  Insur- 
ance system  conies  from  a  premium  rate  that 
Is  subject  to  change  from  time  to  time,  in 
accordance  with  the  experience  actually  de- 
veloping and  with  the  experience  anticipated 
in  the  near  future.  The  actuarial  soundness 
of  the  supplementary  medical  Insurance  pro- 
gram, therefore,  depends  only  upon  the 
"short-term"  premium,  rates  bein^r  adequate 
to  meet,  on  an  accrual  basis,  the  benefit  pay- 
ments and  administrative  expenses  over  the 
period  for  which  they  are  established  (In- 
cluding the  accumulation  and  maintenance 
of  a  contlngencv  fund) . 

In  the  course  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee's consideration  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965.  Senator  Russell  B.  Long 
proposed  an  amendment  which  would  sub- 
stitute a  single  and  much  broader  system  of 
health  care  aimed  at  covering  catastrophic 
costs  for  the  two  complementary  health  care 
plans  (Parts  A  and  Bi  contained  m  the 
House-passed  bill,  and  In  the  legislation  as 
It  was  finallv  enacted.  Two-thirds  of  the  cost 
of  this  program  would  have  been  paid  from 
pa>T0ll  taxes  and  one-third  from  general  rev- 
enues, In  a  press  release  describing  the 
amendment  the  Senator  said: 

"My  plan  would  aiso  utilize,  to  a  greater 
extent,  general  revenue  financing  This  is  in 
recoenltlon  of  the  fact  that  workers  who  will 
enter  the  labor  force  In  the  future  (and  their 
emplovers)  would  have  to  pay  at  least  40^r 
more  in  pavroll  taxes  than  would  be  neces- 
sary to  finance  their  own  costs  if  the  benefits 
of  the  presently  retired  and  current  workers 
were  p.ild  for  wholly  under  the  payroll  sys- 
tem. This  "social"  cost  of  establishing  the 
system.  I  believe,  is  more  appropriately  borne 
by  federal  revenue." 

11.  The  issue  now 
Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1965  there  had  been 
discussion  of  what  should  be  the  limit  of 
Social  Security  payroll  taxation.  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Rlbicoff  had 
stated  in  1961  that  he  thought  the  combined 
employer-employee    Umlt   should    be    about 


10  ^c  of  payroll  but  left  open  possible  in- 
creases in  the  tax  base.  The  combined  hos- 
pital insurance  and  OASDI  tax  under  the  1965 
Amendments  amounted  to  11.4  7c  of  payroll 
and  there  appeared  to  be  a  growing  feeling 
among  those  who  wished  to  further  liberalize 
the  social  security  progr.un  that  future 
changes  involving  significant  costs  would  be 
difficult  to  Justify  if  they  were  to  be  financed 
solely  tluough  additional  payroll  taxes.  In 
this  context  Robert  M.  Ball,  the  Commission- 
er of  Social  Security,  wrote  In  the  fall  of 
1965; 

"Improvements  In  the  social  security  pro- 
gram of  the  kind  suggested  call  for  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  financial  basis  of  the  sys- 
tem. Workers  in  general  have  shown  them- 
selves willing  to  pay  for  Improved  social  in- 
surance protection,  and  there  is  no  quesUon 
that  the  major  part  of  the  cost  of  social  In- 
surance should  continue  to  be  met  by  a 
tax  on  covered  payroUs.  There  is,  though. 
Justification  for  a  contribution  from  the  gen- 
eral revenues  of  the  Treasury. 

"The  Justification  for  such  a  Government 
contribution   arises   from    the   fact  that   in 
order  to  make  the  program  quickly  effective 
In  its  early  years  full-rate  benefits  are  being 
paid  to  people  who  were  already  old  at  the 
time  their  work  was  first  covered  under  the 
program,  even  though  only  a  small  percen- 
tage of  the  actual  cost  of  the  benefits  being 
paid  to  these  people  was  met  by  the  con- 
tributions  they   and   their  employers   paid. 
Under  the  present  financial  arrangement  the 
excess  of  the  value  of  benefits  over  the  value 
of  the  contributions  in  the  early  years  of 
operation  wUl  be  fijianced  from  future  con- 
tributions. As  a  result,  future  generations  of 
covered  workers  will  get  protection  that  is 
worth  less  than  the  combined  employer-em- 
ployee  contributions   with   respect   to   their 
earnings,  since  some  part  of  those  combined 
contributions  will  go  to  pay  part  of  the  cost 
of   paying   full   benefits   in   the  early   years. 
(Future   generations   of   workers   will,    how- 
ever, get  protection  that  Is  worth  at  least  as 
much  as  the  value  of  their  own  contribu- 
tions.) Since  society  as  a  whole  benefits  from 
a  national  social  security  system,  it  can  be 
argued  that  the  cost  of  the  benefits  for  peo- 
ple alreadv  old  when  the  social  security  pro- 
gram went  Into  effect  should  be  borne  by 
the    general    revenues    rather    than    by    the 
social   securitv  tax.    (Robert  M.   Ball.   Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security.  "Social  Secu- 
rity;  A  Changing  Program  for  a  Changing 
World:   St.  Louis  University  School  of  Law. 
Volume  10.  Number  2.  Winter.  1965:  p.  237.]" 
At    about    the    same    time    the    AFL-CIO 
adopted   a   resolution    calling    for    extensive 
changes  in  the  Social  Security  program.  In- 
cluding a  50%   rise  In  benefits  and  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  from  general  revenues. 
The  resolution  states: 

"In  order  to  make  the  social  security  pro- 
gram qulcklv  effective  In  Its  early  years.  It 
was  the  decision  of  the  Congress  to  provide 
for  the  pavment  of  full-rate  benefits  to  peo- 
ple who  were  already  old  at  the  time  their 
work  was  first  covered  under  the  program, 
even  though  onlv  a  small  percentage  of  the 
actual  cost  of  the  benefits  being  paid  to 
these  people  was  met  by  the  contributions 
they  and  their  employers  paid.  This  has  been 
sound  public  policy,  necessary  to  help  pre- 
vent widespread  want  and  destitution  and  to 
contribute  to  the  social  and  economic  secu- 
rity of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  The  cost  of 
the  program  resulting  from  these  payments, 
though — about  one-third  of  the  total  cost- 
should  not  be  charged  to  future  genera- 
tions of  workers  and  their  employers.  It  Is 
entirely  appropriate  that  the  cost  of  get- 
ting into  operation  a  national  social  secu- 
rity system  from  which  society  as  a  whole 
benefits,  should  be  borne  by  the  population 
as  a  whole." 

An  elaboration  of  these  Ideas  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Secu- 
rity in  the  foUowlng  spring.  Speaking  before 
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the  American  Society  for  Public  Adminis- 
tration, the  Commissioner  discussed  general 
revenue  financing  and  suggested  that  by 
using  general  revenues  It  would  be  possible 
to  Increase  benefits  by  about  50%.  He  said: 

"A  general  benefit  Increase  any  greater 
than  the  7-percent  Increase  of  last  year  could 
not  be  financed  by  an  Increase  In  the  con- 
tribution and  benefit  base  alone. 

"For  this  purpose  It  would  be  necessary, 
In  addition,  to  raise  the  contribution  rates 
scheduled  In  the  law  or  to  Introduce  a  gov- 
ernment contribution.  Various  possibilities 
will  be  considered. 

"Since  the  employer  contribution  In  part, 
at  least,  Is  shifted  to  workers  In  the  form 
of  lower  wages.  It  might  be  more  equitable 
to  finance  from  general  taxation  part  or  all 
of  the  so-called  'accrued  liability'  resulting 
from  payment  of  full  benefits  to  the  first 
generation  of  covered  workers  and  so  Intro- 
duce another  element  of  progresslvlty  into 
the  financing  of  the  program. 

"The  Idea  that  the  accrued  liability  costs 
could  be  met  from  general  revenues  Is  not 
a  new  one.  It  Is.  for  example,  part  of  the 
reasoning  behind  the  government  contribu- 
tion In  the  British  system  and  was  men- 
tioned by  the  Committee  on  Economic  Se- 
ctirlty — the  Committee  that  In  1934 
recommended  the  establishment  of  the 
original  program  for  the  United  States.  Just 
recently  In  the  United  States  the  Cabinet 
Committee  Report  on  Federal  Staff  Retire- 
meat  Systems,  which  the  President  endorsed 
and  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  March  7. 
used  similar  reasoning  concerning  the  clvll- 
servlce  retirement  system.  They  recom- 
mended that  the  financing  of  the  clvU- 
servlce  retirement  system  should  be  based 
on  the  theory  that  the  contributions  of  em- 
ployees and  of  the  Federal  agencies,  as  em- 
ployers, should  fully  meet  the  system's 
normal  cost — that  Is.  the  combined  em- 
ployee-agency contributions  should  be  at  a 
rate  that  would  have  to  be  paid  over  the 
working  lifetime  of  new  entrants  to  the 
system  to  pay  for  the  benefits  provided  under 
current  law.  and  the  Government  should 
finance  the  accrued  liability  by  direct  ap- 
propriations. The  'normal  cost'  of  social 
security  Is  about  two-thirds  of  the  total 
costs  over  the  long  run  so  that.  If  general 
revenues  were  to  take  care  of  the  entire  one- 
third  attributed  to  accrued  liability,  about 
one-half  again  as  much  money  as  at  present 
would  be  available  for  program  improve- 
ments. Another  way  of  looking  at  such  a 
government  contribution  is  that  it  Is  In 
lieu  of  the  Interest  that  would  have  been 
available  from  full  reserve  financing. 

"Contribution  rate  increases  are  also,  of 
course,  a  possibility.  These  could  be  addi- 
tions to  the  present  employee  contribution 
schedule,  which  for  cash  benefits  rises  from 
3.85  percent  this  year  to  4.85  percent  in  1973. 
with  the  employer  paying  a  like  amount. 
Contribution  rates  for  hospital  Insurance 
will  be  an  additional  one-half  of  1  percent 
next  year  and  will  rise  to  eight-tenths  of  1 
percent  In  1987  and  later  (Robert  M.  Ball. 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security.  Address 
Annual  Meetln?  of  the  American  Society  for 
Public  Administration.  Washington,  D.C., 
April  14,  1966.1" 

Still  later  In  the  year.  Senator  Robert  P. 
Kennedy  introduced  a  bill  (on  which  no  ac- 
tion was  taken)  that  In  broad  outline  paral- 
leled the  recommendations  made  the  pre- 
vious winter  by  the  AFL-CIO  In  addition  to 
Senator  Kennedy,  the  bill  was  sponsored  bv 
nine  other  Senators.  Although  the  changes 
called  for  In  the  bill  would  have  increased  all 
benefits  by  about  50.  the  Senator  con- 
sidered that  the  bill  would  make  only  "min- 
imum Improvements  In  Social  Security  bene- 
fits that  are  necessary  now."  The  Senator's 
statement  to  the  Senate  when  he  Introduced 
the  bill  contains  an  explanation  of  his  rea- 
sons for  using  general  revenues  In  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  Social  Security  program. 


"What  will  be  the  costs  of  this  legisla- 
tion? The  50-percent  average  Increase  in 
benefits  provided  by  the  bill  would  cause  a 
considerable  Increase  In  the  payments  out  of 
the  trust  fund  during  1968,  the  year  in  which 
the  bill  would  go  Into  effect.  It  is  Important 
to  understand,  however,  that  the  bill  does  not 
contemplate,  nor  does  actuarial  soiindness 
require,  that  this  Increase  in  benefits  would 
not  contemplate,  nor  does  actuarial  sound- 
ness require,  that  this  Increase  in  benefits 
would  be  entirely  paid  for  immediately.  The 
trust  fund  would  be  replenished  over  a  period 
of  time.  This  creates  no  difficulty.  The  Social 
Security  Administration  has  told  me  that 
'The  proposed  program  as  a  whole  is  In  close 
actuarial  balance.'  The  'temporary  declines 
in  the  trust  funds,'  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration adds,  'are  not  significant  In 
terms  of  the  financial  soundness  of  the 
program  over  the  long  run."  Thus  the  costs 
of  the  program  will  be  spread  over  a  period 
of  years.  This  Is  both  actuarially  sound  and 
fiscally  wise. 

"The  Important  thing  is  that  we  do  what 
we  can  now  toward  making  social  security 
benefits  truly  adequate.  To  do  that,  in  my 
Judgment,  we  must  be  prepared  to  rely  par- 
tially on  general  revenues.  The  general  reve- 
nue contribution  Is  the  major  new  aspect  of 
this  bill.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  we 
could  not  add  general  revenues  to  social 
security  financing  on  a  more  gradual  basis 
than  the  9-year  schedule  which  the  bill  pro- 
vides. And,  If  It  becomes  necessary,  the  pro- 
posed benefit  Increases  could  be  adopted  In 
steps  rather  than  all  at  once,  although  I 
believe  that  would  be  less  desirable. 

•  «  *  *  * 

"The  turn  to  general  revenue  financing  Is 
well  supported  by  considerations  of  history 
and  policy. 

"First,  as  a  practical  matter.  It  Is  dlfBcult 
to  see  how  the  payroll  tax  can  be  raised  too 
much  fui^her.  The  payroll  tax  is  highly 
regressive,  and  for  low-wage  employees  par- 
ticularly, a  required  contribution  beyond 
what  Is  contemplated  In  this  bill  would  be 
verv  burdensome. 

"And  the  Justification  for  total  payroll  tax 
financing  over  the  years  has  been  that  the 
payroll  tax  is  a  contribution  that  each  em- 
ployee makes  to  finance  his  own  benefits.  In 
general,  the  original  purpose  was  that  the 
wage  earner  would  be  paid,  during  his  years 
of  retirement,  what  he  had  put  In  during  his 
working  years.  But  this  original  purpose  has 
been  modified  somewhat  In  practice.  Con- 
siderations of  social  Justice  have  caused  us  to 
create  some  benefits  which  are  not  totally 
contributory,  and  these  have  been  financed 
out  of  the  contributions  of  others.  We  have 
provided  benefits,  for  example,  to  poor  and 
more  irregularly  employed  workers:  to 
widows  and  orphans;  and  to  those  disabled 
by  Injury  or  Illness. 

"Second.  It  is  essential  to  recall  that  Con- 
gress provided  In  the  original  Social  Security 
Act  for  full-rate  benefits  even  for  those  per- 
sons who  were  too  old  to  be  in  the  work  force 
long  enough  to  contribute  fully  for  their 
benefits.  The  cost  of  these  benefits  Is  still 
being  financed  by  the  contributions  of  those 
who  have  followed.  .  .  . 

"Third,  the  general  revenue  approach  has 
been  considered  and  discussed  since  the  in- 
ception of  social  security.  The  first  Preslden- 
tlally  appointed  Council  on  Economic  Secu- 
rity Act.  said  that  Government  contributions 
to  the  system  would  eventually  be  needed, 
adding  prophetically  that,  'It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  have  actual  Government  con- 
tribution until  after  the  system  has  been  In 
operation  for  30  years.'  (Congressional  Rec- 
ord, vol.  112,  pt.  13,  pp.  17391,  17392.1" 

A.   THE    REVIEW    OF    SOCIAL   SECtTRITY    FINANCING 
PRIOR    TO    THE    1967    AMENDMENTS 

Earlier  in  the  year,  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  had  indicated  his  intention  of  rec- 
ommending substantial,  though  unspecified, 


changes  In  the  social  secxu-ity  program  when 
the  90th  Congress  convened  in  January  1967, 
At  the  time  he  made  this  statement,  he  in- 
structed Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  John  W.  Gardner  to  begin  studies 
and  conversations  with  Interested  parties  on 
the  nature  of  the  changes  that  should  be 
sent  to  the  90th  Congress. 

In  this  connection,  John  Carroll  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  prepared  a 
paper,  "Social  Security  Financing  Revisited," 
as  a  background  paper  for  a  conference  on 
Social  Secvu-ity  financing  held  at  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  on  June  17.  1966.  The  in- 
troduction to  the  paper  Indicates  that  U  was 
written  In  response  to  the  President's  state- 
ment that  he  would  ask  the  90th  Congress 
for  a  substantial  Increase  in  Social  Security 
benefits.  The  paper  was  designed  to  discuss 
the  financing  involved  in  a  35 'fr  to  55'^;  rise 
in  Social  Security  benefits.  The  paper  goes  on 

to  say; 

"The  contemplated  liberalization  of  bene- 
fits could  not  be  financed  by  payroll  taxa- 
tlon  unless  the  rates  were  Increased.  Rate 
increases  would  be  necessary  even  if  the 
taxable  wage  base  were  Increased  to  $15,000 
from  its  present  level  of  $6,600  or  removed 
entirely.  Past  benefit  increases  have  been 
accomplished  each  time  by  Increased  payroll 
taxation;  rate  levels  have  been  increased; 
and,  In  some  cases,  taxable  wage  ceilings 
have  been  raised.  Collections  have  swelled 
after  each  amendment  partly  because  during 
the  period  coverage  was  greatly  expanded. 
This  source  will  not  be  available  in  the 
future  because  coverage  Is  nearly  complete. 
"There  Is  growing  concern  about  the  wU- 
dom  of  continued  reliance  upon  payroll  taxa- 
tion as  the  sole  source  of  funds  for  Foclal 
Insurance.  Doubts  have  been  expressed  by  the 
Treasury,  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors,  and  the  National  Commis- 
sion of  Technology,  Automation  and  Eco- 
nomic Progress  that  so  regressive  a  tax  should 
be  increased.  (Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, Office  of  Research  and  Statistics.  'So- 
cial Security  Financing  Revisited.'  p.  2.]" 

In  Carroll's  opinion,  the  most  Important 
arguments  against  using  general  revenues  In 
the  Social  Security  program  are  considered 
to  be  "institutional."  In  this  connection  the 
paper  points  out  the  Important  role  played 
by  the  Idea  of  a  self-supporting  system  In 
securing  public  acceptance  of  the  Social 
Security  program.  The  paper  states: 

"There  Is  a  belief  that  sole  reliance  upon 
contributions  from  employers  and  employees 
Is  closely  tied  to  the  rights  acquired  by  the 
Insured  workers.  A  government  contribution 
would  not  be  tied  in  this  way  and  some  be- 
lieve that  the  claim  of  the  worker— his  as- 
surance that  his  pension  is  his  as  a  matter  of 
right — may  be  damaged  or  weakened. 

"Others  fear  that  unless  benefit  levels  are 
closely  related  to  taxes  upon  the  worker- 
taxes  which  can  be  clearly  Identified— there 
will  not  be  sufficient  constraint  to  prevent 
too  liberal  benefit  promises.  Few  doubt  that 
the  statutory  benefits  would  be  paid.  But 
the  real  protection  of  the  system  Is  the  readi- 
ness of  the  society  to  keep  benefits  ade- 
quately up  to  date.  Revisions  of  this  sort 
are  expensive  and  unless  promises  are  re- 
strained within  workable  limits  future  gen- 
erations may  allow  benefit  adequacy  to  fall 
behind. 

"It  can  scarcely  be  contested  that  ear- 
marking of  payroll  Uxes  for  OASDI  re- 
duced resistance  to  the  Imposition  of  taxes 
on  low-Income  earners,  made  feasible  tax  In- 
creases at  time  when  they  might  not  other- 
wise have  been  made,  and  has  given  trust 
fund  programs  a  privileged  position  semi- 
detached from  the  remainder  of  government. 
Instltutlonallsta  foresaw  these  advantages 
as  means  to  graft  the  new  programs  into 
the  social  fabric. 
"It  Is  on  open  question  whether  or  not 
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,he  OASDHI  program  has  matured  suffl- 
.iently  to  be  independent  of  the  need  for 
institutional  safeguards.  Perhaps  the  ex- 
Snce  of  the  last  thirty  years  makes  it 
no  longer  necessary  to  place  so  much  em- 
nhasls  on  these  fears.  It  seems  probable  that 
Jhe  introduction  of  a  government  contribu- 
ion  If  explained  In  terms  of  the  past  serv- 
iZliedit  need  not  weaken  the  system.  There 
may  be  some  advantage  to  having  the  size 
nd  timing  of  the  government  contribution 
Slwrmlned  statutorUy.  Provision  of  this  type 
«-iil  draw  the  same  criticism  as  other  arbl- 
uiry  and  fiscally  Inflexible  features  of  the 
system,  but  may  nonetheless  be  wise. 

"There  seems  to  be  little  question  that  the 
weU-establlshed  precedent  of  contribution  by 
The  covered  worker  should  be  continued  for 
a  meaningfully  large  share  of  the  costs. 
There  may  come  a  day  when  the  society  ac- 
reots  fullv  the  noUon  of  social  responsibility 
for  persoiis  who  experience  interruption  of 
earnings.  When  that  day  comes  there  Is  no 
reason  why  financing  of  the  system  need  be 
tied  to  the  earnings  of  the  Insured.  Benefits 
could  continue  to  be  related  to  the  previous 
earnings  experience  of  the  insured— one  of 
the  bMlc  features  of  our  social  insurance 
sTstem— without  recourse  to  payroll  taxa- 
tion It  Is  a  matter  of  Judgment,  but  more 
informed  persons  doubt  that  this  day  has 
yet  dawned.  [Ibid.,  pp.  2&-281" 

Later  In  the  summer,  another  element  was 
added  when  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion's Actuary,  Robert  J.  Myers,  revised  his 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  Social  Security 
program  to  take  account  of  certain  changes 
In  assumption  growing  out  of  more  recent 
experience  in  assessing  the  long-term  opera- 
tion of  the  system.  The  revised  estimate 
showed  an  actuarial  surplus  of  0.897c  of  tax- 
able payroll  for  OASI  whUe  the  Disability 
Insurance  part  of  the  pogram  was  under- 
financed by  0.15%  of  taxable  payroll.  Com- 
bined, the  OASDI  program  had  a  surplus  of 
O.li^c  of  taxable  payroll  or  enough  to  finance 
an  S'^c  increase  In  benefits.  When  the  esti- 
mates were  made  public  In  October,  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Indicated  that  he 
would  send  the  90th  Congress  a  recommenda- 
tion that  Social  Security  benefits  be  in- 
creased by  at  least  10%  and  perhaps  by  as 
much  as  15%.  His  recommendations  for  15% 
benefit  Increase  were  sent  to  the  Congress  on 
January  23,  1967.  and  were  to  be  financed  by 
the  surplus  and  by  Increases  In  the  tax  rates 
and  the  tax  base. 

In  December  of  1966  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution published  a  study  by  Joseph  H.  Pech- 
man  on  tax  policy  which  considers  the  ques- 
tion of  continued  reliance  on  payroll  taxes 
to  finance  Social  Security  benefits.'  While 
much  of  the  author's  concern  In  this  area 
Is  with  the  regressive  nature  of  the  Social 
Security  tax  and  Its  built-in  Inflexibility,  he 
points  out  that  there  Is  considerable  psy- 
chological advantage  to  the  payroll  tax. 

"Financing  of  Social  Security  through  con- 
tributory and  often  regressive  taxes  is  well 
established  In  most  countries.  Receipts  are 
earmarked  to  make  workers  feel  that  they 
are  receiving  benefits  as  a  matter  of  right 
rather  than  as  a  government  donation.  The 
ear-marked  taxes  emphasize  the  statutory 
reductions  when  the  budget  Is  tight.  More- 
over. Increases  in  benefits  are  believed  easier 
to  obtain  If  they  are  financed  by  the  con- 
tributions of  future  beneficiaries  rather  than 
from  taxes  In  general.  (Pechman,  op.  cit., 
p.  172.]" 

As  to  the  use  of  general  revenues  he  men- 
tions the  precedents  that  exist  In  present 
law  and  that  the  combined  employer-em- 
ployee tax  rate  Is  scheduled  to  exceed  10""'. 
Therefore,  he  feels  that  ".  .  .  use  of  the  gen- 
eral fund  should  be  considered  as  an  alter- 
native   to    rate    Increases    when    additional 
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funds    are    required    to    finance    benefits." 
(fbid.,  p.  175] 

When  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
took  up  the  review  of  financing  in  connec- 
tion with  the  1967  amendments,  the  Admin- 
istration's recommendation  lor  changes  in 
the  Social  Security  program  (H.R.  5710)  in 
March  1967,  considerable  interest  was  shown 
during  the  public  hearings  in  the  financing 
of  the  costs  of  future  changes  in  the  pro- 
gram. There  seemed  to  be  a  widespread  feel- 
ing that  future  changes  would  probably  re- 
quire some  changes  in  the  way  the  Social 
Security  program  is  financed.  In  this  con- 
nection It  should  be  noted  that  while  a  large 
number  of  witnesses  showed  concern  about 
the  financing  of  the  program,  there  was  no 
general  agreement  that  future  changes 
should  be  financed  out  of  general  revenues. 
Many  argued  that  the  Administration's  pro- 
posals should  not  be  enacted  because  the 
program  was  properly  financed  through  pay- 
roll taxes  and  that  because  payroll  taxes  had 
risen  to  about  the  bearable  limit,  money  was 
uot  available  to  pay  the  Increased  costs  pro- 
posed bv  the  administration. 

In  a  broad  way,  the  position  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  on  the  future  need  for  general  revenues 
Is  representative  of  the  position  of  those 
who  argue  that  future  increases  In  cost  will 
have  to  be  financed  out  of  general  revenues. 
Testifying  for  the  AFI^-CIO,  Its  President, 
George  Meany  said : 

"APL-CIO  members  are  properly  known 
for  their  willingness  to  pay  for  what  they  get. 
in  war  and  peace.  I  am  completely  confident 
that  they  will  gladly  pay  their  fair  share  to- 
ward a  better  Social  Security  system.  Yet,  It 
must  be  recognized  that  as  we  approach  the 
goal  of  a  50-percent  Increase  in  benefits,  as 
we  continue  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  sys- 
tem, a  heavier  proportion  of  the  tax  load  will 
fall  upon  wage  earners. 

"Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  realize  that 
because  the  Social  Security  tax  Is  not  pro- 
gressive as  to  amount  of  Income.  It  is  regres- 
sive in  the  classic  sense.  We  In  the  AFL-CIO 
have  ridden  along  with  this,  over  the  years, 
for  the  sake  of  the  greater  objective  which 
we  know  you  share. 

"But  In  all  candor  I  think  you  should 
know  that  In  time,  we  shall  urge  a  modest 
and  gradual  contribution  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity trust  fund  from  the  general  revenues 
of  the  United  States.  We  believe  this  would 
be  an  effective  way — and  a  simple  one — to 
Introduce  the  principle  of  progressive  taxa- 
tion to  the  Social  Security  system.  We  are 
not  asking  for  this  now.  so  I  will  not  argue 
the  case  for  It.  But  we  will  be  back.  (Presi- 
dent's Proposals  for  Revising  the  Social 
Security  System.  Hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 90th  Cong..  1st  sess..  p.  576.  Here- 
inafter cited  'Hearings.'] " 

The  arguments  against  the  use  of  gen- 
eral revenues  in  the  financing  of  the  Social 
Security  program  presented  to  the  committee 
generally  avoid  direct  argument  and  rely 
rather  on  laudatory  statements  regarding 
the  self-supporting  nature  of  the  program  by 
means  of  the  payroll  tax.  Typical  of  these 
arguments  Is  the  testimony  of  Henry  R. 
Chase  who  represented  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  of  America  at 
the  public  hearings.  He  praised  the  com- 
mittee for  keeping  the  Social  Security  pro- 
gram on  a  self-supporting  basis  and  pointed 
out; 

"In  financing  the  many  amendments  to 
Social  Security.  Congress  did  so  by  levying 
additional  taxes  to  cover  current  costs,  and. 
at  the  same  time,  provided  for  escalating  tax 
rates  to  meet  growing  future  commitments. 
Success  for  this  method  of  financing  de- 
pends upon  the  willingness  of  today's  and 
tomorrow's  workers  to  pay  the  full  cost  of 
benefit  commitments  promised  by  Congress." 
But  he  also  warned: 

"The  ever  present  danger  of  this  method 
of  financing  Is  that  Congress,  through  re- 
peated and  rapid  liberalizations,  may  so  load 


up  the  burden  of  taxes  as  to  undemUne 
fhe  willingness  of  workers  to  support;  the  full 
cost  of  Social  Security.   [Hearings,  p.  1342J 

In  developing  the  Chamber's  objections  t^ 
much  of  the  Administration's  program.  Mr. 
Chase  presented  the  Chamber's  P0«1"°^  °° 
increasing   the   cost  of   the   Social  Security 

^^"IJeTerfo'uIlTquestlon  the  advlsabUlty  and 
prudence  of  piling  further  heavy  ta^x  J^osts 
on  top  of  the  already  high  and  rising  tax 
requirements  for  Social  Security.  No  one 
toows  whether  today's  workers  or  the  young 
Sr^ers  of  tomorrow  are  -^^^f  8  «- |upport 
the  full  cost  of  the  present  Soc^^ ^Security 
^h  benefits  programs.  We  won't  know  t^ls 
untU  1974— six  vears  from  now— when  the 
^■"a^um^clar security  tax  for  cash  bene- 
^ts^come  effective  under  the  present  pro- 


^"S  fact,  we  wonder  in  view  of  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Goerge  Meany.  P^^^^"',^,  °^^^^ 
APL-CIO.  whether  workers  are  ^/"^g  to 
^^rt  the  present  P^ogT^'^^let  ^lou.th^ 
added  burden  proposed  by  H  R.  571^  This 
IS  because  the  AFL^O  lavors  _  ^  J^J^^se. 
and  eradual  contribution  to  the  Social  Se- 
cSrltf^ust  Fund  from  the  general  revenues 
of  the  united  States.'  [Hearings,  p.  1344] 

in  the  course  of  the  public  l^earings  on 
H  R  5710  Representative  Herlong  questioned 
fhf  under  ^cretary  of  Health.  Education 
and  WeUare,  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  about  the  use 
of  general  revenues  to  finance  the  coru  of 
some  of  t^e  "welfare"  aspects  of  the  Social 
security  program.  In  his  reply  Mr.  Cohen 
B^ted  his  belief  that  the  contributory  aspect 
of  the  p  ogram  was  necessary  to  tbe  malnW- 
nance  of  public  confidence,  but  that  a  situ- 
ation could  develop  in  which  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  use  general  revenues  to  meet 
"social  cost."  The  exchange  between  Mr. 
Herlong  and  Mr.  Cohen  follows: 

•Mr    HEBLOG.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  the 
extent  that  we  continue  to  add  war  on  pov- 
erty Uems  to  the  social  Security  Act.  to  tha 
extent  we  destroy  the  Insurance  concept  of 
the  whole  program. 

"Mr.  COHEN.  I  don't  think  so  for  this  rea 

son  Mr.  Herlong:  a  social  ^^^^'^"^Zrl^ile, 
is  not  like  a  private  insurance  program  in  a 
strict  private-contract  sense  of  returning  to 

'aS^lndTvidual,  or  a  -^-^]frif^BT^id 
only  what  they  have  paid  in.  As  M..  »»"  "^"^ 
ve  Lrday.  and  as  we  ^^ve  said  several  ttmes 
before  the  committee,  one  has  to  10°^  »*  *^ 
employer  contributions  In  this  system  as 
tr^fng  to  carry  out  certain  social  object  ves 
of  seeing  that  the  benefits  meet  certain  m^nl- 
mv^  nieds.  and  this  may  mean  Paylng  U>  an 
individual  more  than  he  or  she  has^  d  In^ 
If  I  thought  that  any  benefit  in  this  mu 
undermined  the  contributory  Insurance  sys- 
^m  I  would  not  be  for  that  particular  type 
^^enefit.  because  I  think  that  tbe  paymen 
of  this  benefit  as  a  matter  of  earned  right 
and  payment  through  a  separate  trust  fund 
is  essential  to  giving  people  a  sense  Of  se- 
curltv  about  the  receipt  of  their  benefits. 

•  Mr  HERLONG.  The  point  I  was  trying  to 
make  here  Is  that  in  my  i^^e^'^'ll^^f?^ 
erty  program  or  the  war  on  poverty  Items 
that  are^  constantly  being  added  to  this 
program.  It  seems  to  me.  ought  more  ap- 
pSriately  to  be  paid  for  ^y /be  gener^ 
taxpayer  rather  than  by  the  worker  alone  and 

^^"^a't'iJYhe  point  I  was  trying  to  rnake. 

"IS  Cohen'^  well,  as  the  chairman 
broueht  out  in  his  questioning,  I  do  think 
that  there  Is  a  point  where.  If  one  Is  going 
o  raise  the  mlnWum  benefits  ^"^^^l^^'^^^^Jy 
bevond  a  level  that  is  consistent  with  the 
total  wage  related  system,  then  that  Increase 
ought  to  be  paid  out  of  general  revenues  In 
recoenltlon  of  social  cost. 

"f  would  certainly  concede  that  as  a  mat- 
ter  of  principle,  this  ought  to  be  carefuUy 
looked  into.    [Hearings.  PP-  371-372] 

Representative  Ullman  inquired  of  sev- 
eral witnesses  whether  they  had  developed 
a   rationale   for    using   general   revenues   In 
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the  Social  Security  program.  The  replies,  in 
general,  pointed  out  that  over  the  years  the 
Social  Security  program  had  developed  a 
large  number  of  social  aspects  that  should 
not  be  paid  for  as  social  Insurance  but  rath- 
er as  welfare. 

The  use  of  general  revenues  was  not  a 
direct  Issue  before  the  committee  inasmuch 
as  no  such  provision  was  included  in  the 
Administration's  bill. 

In  the  spring  of  1967  the  general  revenue 
Issue  also  came  up  In  the  consideration  of 
a  particular  proposal.  On  April  18,  1967  when 
the  Senate  was  debating  the  Investment  Tax 
Credit  bill  (Hit.  6950)  Senators  Prouty  and 
Cotton  Introduced  an  amendment  (which 
was  not  adopted)  to  Increase  Social  Security 
benefits.  The  amendment  called  for  Increased 
expenditures  of  about  $4  billion  In  the  first 
year  and  would  have  been  financed  largely 
out  of  general  revenues.  The  largest  Increases 
would  have  gone  to  people  at  the  lower 
earnings  levels  with  those  at  the  highest  level 
getting  only  a  token  increase.  Senator  Prouty 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate : 

"Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  one  of  the 
most  significant  features  of  this  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  and  me  Is  the 
provision  which  provides  for  the  financing 
of  the  increased  benefits.  This  amendment 
provides  that  the  costs  entailed  in  It  be 
paid  from  general  revenues  rather  than  from 
additional  Increases  In  an  already  too  re- 
gressive social  security  payroll  tax. 

"The  social  security  payroll  tax  places  too 
great  a  burden  on  low-income  families  who 
can  least  afford  to  pay  for  Increases  moti- 
vated by  need  rather  than  Insurance  prin- 
ciples. General  revenues,  which  are  obtained 
In  a  large  part  from  the  progressive  income 
tax,  provide  a  source  which  is  based  on  the 
ability  to  pay.  Utilization  of  general  revenues 
for  all  future  benefit  Increases  will  at  least 
hold  the  line  on  the  social  security  payroll 
tax  which  cuts  most  cruelly  into  the  pocket- 
books  of  low-income  groups.  [Congi'essional 
Record,  p.  9943 1" 

The  debate  c5n  the  amendment  revolved 
largely  around  the  question  of  using  general 
revenues  in  the  Social  Security  program.  Op- 
ponents of  the  amendment  stated  that  the 
use  of  general  revenues  was  a  radical  depar- 
ture from  established  practice.  Senator  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware  set  the  tone  of  the  debate 
saying: 

"Once  we  start  down  the  road  of  financing 
Social  Security  benefits  from  general  revenue 
by  direct  appropriations  we  will  have  de- 
parted from  the  Insurance  concept  of  Social 
Security  and  changed  It  into  a  general  wel- 
fare program.  [Ibid.,  p.  9945)" 

Senator  Gore  believed  that  the  Prouty- 
Cotton  amendments  would  destroy  the  So- 
cial Security  program  and  the  following  ex- 
change took  place: 

"Mr.  Wn.Li.\MS  of  Delaware.  All  of  these 
amendments  have  merit.  I  said  yesterday  that 
one  can  take  any  of  the  proposed  Social  Se- 
curity amendments  by  Itself  and  make  a 
wonderful  argument  as  to  its  merits.  I  do  not 
question  that.  On  the  other  hand,  any  meri- 
torious proposal  which  would  give  benefits 
to  any  group  will  cost  some  money. 

"While  the  Senate  Is  voting  for  those  bene- 
fits let  us  include  In  the  bill  provisions  to  pay 
for  them.  If  we  are  willing  to  vote  for  the  In- 
creases and  if  we  consider  them  to  be  meri- 
torious certainly  we  should  be  willing  at  the 
same  time  to  Include  whatever  payroll  tax 
Increase  may  be  necessary  to  finance  them; 
or  If  we  are  going  to  put  a  tax  on  the  general 
revenue  why  not  Include  a  proposal  to  in- 
crease Income  taxes  in  order  to  bring  in  the 
necessary  revenue  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the 
bill?  If  we  do  not  want  to  increase  income 
taxes  to  pay  for  these  benefits  or  if  we  do  not 
want  to  Increase  payroll  taxes  with  an  extra 
$4  billion  then  we  must  increase  the  celling 
on  the  national  debt  in  order  to  pay  for  the 
ooet;   otherwise  the  Senate  Is  merely  going 


through  the  formality  of  saying  It  Is  in  favor 
of  something  for  which  It  does  not  have  the 
money,  and  that  is  a  farce. 

"Mr.  GoRi:.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

"Mr.  WrLLiAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

"Mr.  Gore.  Does  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware  agree  that  the  pending 
amendment  would  destroy  the  contributory 
nature  of  the  Social  Security  program,  that 
It  would  invalidate  the  Integrity  of  the  fund, 
violate  the  ratio  between  benefits  received 
and  wages  earned,  or  payments  made  Into 
the  fund,  and  instead,  by  going  into  general 
revenue,  make  of  this  another  mass  general 
welfare  program? 

"Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  There  Is  no 
question  about  it.  I  have  pointed  out  those 
facts  before.  The  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment would  be  a  great  disservice  to  those 
who  are  depending  on  social  security.  The 
entire  principle  of  social  security  has  been 
that  it  was  an  Insurance  type  of  operation. 
We  all  recognized  that  those  persons  who 
came  In  at  a  later  date  would  not  pay  as 
much  money,  but  everybody  was  paying  un- 
der the  program.  Social  security  was  estab- 
lished on  the  principle  that  we  wanted  these 
elderly  persons  upon  retirement  to  be  able 
to  walk  Into  the  post  office,  accept  their 
check,  and  walk  out  with  dignity  saying, 
'This  is  something  I  paid  for.'  This  Is  Impor- 
tant. 

"I  recognize  that  we  did  depart  from  the 
principle  in  one  Instance  last  year  or  the 
year  before  when  we  blanketed  In  those 
persons  over  72  years  of  age.  We  did  that 
knowingly  because  there  was  no  possible  way 
in  which  these  people  could  qualify  In  the 
labor  force.  They  were  out  of  the  labor 
force,  and  recognizing  that  and  that  In  a 
few  years,  based  on  the  normal  lifespan,  the 
program  would  revert  to  a  general  Insurance 
program  we  brought  In  that  small  group 
However,  those  affected  by  the  present 
amendment  were  contributors.  They  build  up 
their  equity.  Any  Increased  benefits  given  to 
them  should  be  on  the  basis  of  Increasing 
the  contributing  rate  so  that  the  program 
will   remain  as  an  Insurance  fund.    [Ibid.]" 

B.  THE  REVIEW  OF  FIN.ANCING  BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH    THE    1967    AMENDMENTS 

The  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  which  opened  on  March  1, 
1967,  brought  forth  a  further  discussion  of 
the  appropriate  method  of  financing  the 
social  Insurance  programs. 

Dr.  Carl  H.  Fischer  of  the  University  f 
Mlchigixn  is  an  actuary  and  was  a  member 
of  the  1958  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Se- 
curity Financing.  He  believes  that  It  would 
be  best  to  maintain  the  Social  Security  pro- 
gram on  the  present  self-supporting  basis. 
However,  he  feels  compelled  to  examine  the 
use  of  general  revenues  as  a  way  of  main- 
taining Individual  equity,  i.e.:  a  correspond- 
ence between  the  value  of  the  contingent 
benefit  for  the  Individual  and  the  taxes 
which  he  and  his  employer  pay  Into  the  sys- 
tem. Excerpts  from  his  testimony  on  H.R. 
5710  are  an  appendix  to  this  report. 

The  question  of  Individual  equity  wa.s  con- 
sidered by  Walter  Reuther,  the  UAW  Presi- 
dent. In  Mr.  Reuther'8  view  the  choice  is 
plainly  one  of  continuing  to  neglect  the 
needs  of  the  elderly  or  of  placing  an  undue 
tax  burden  on  younger  workers.  Rejecting 
both  possibilities,  he  sees  the  use  of  gen- 
eral revenues  as  a  "rational,  and  reasonable 
and  equitable"  way  of  building  and  paying 
for  an  adequate  Social  Security  program. 
The  UAW,  therefore,  recommends  that  the 
cost  of  the  Social  Security  program  be  paid 
by  equal  contributions  from  employees,  their 
employers  and  the  Federal  Government. 
This,  they  say,  would  be  a  way  to  ".  .  .  face 
up  to  the  basic  problem  that  you  can't  pro- 
vide an  adequate  system  of  social  Insurance 
and  meet  the  complex  problems  of  a  highly 
Industrialized   society   In   the   20th   century 


and  expect  to  do  that  by  a  constant  pyramid- 
Ing  of  the  payroll  tax  burden." 

Following  his  prepared  testimony  Mr. 
Reuther  was  questioned  on  this  point  by 
Congressman  Ullman.  The  following  exchange 
took  place: 

"We  have  had  a  number  of  proposals,  Mr. 
Reuther,  to  use  general  revenues  for  financ- 
ing. Dr.  Campbell  presented  one  such  point 
of  view  yesterday.  But  if  we  are  going  to  do 
It,  It  seems  to  me  we  need  a  rationale  to 
limit  such  participation.  Are  we  going  to 
raise  It  from  a  third  to  40  percent  Federal 
revenues  just  because  we  need  It?  Are  the 
composition  of  the  committee  and  the  po- 
litical climate  In  the  country  to  decide 
which  way  we  are  going  to  go  In  financing? 

"This  would  really  be  a  hodgepodge  system. 
What  we  need  If  we  are  going  to  use  general 
revenues  is  a  real  rationale  upon  which  we 
can  build  a  permanent  system,  a  guideline 
for  the  committee  so  that  when  we  do  need 
Increased  financing  we  know  exactly  what 
the  limitations  of  tlie  system  are.  Do  you 
have  such  a  rationale  in  your  proposal  here 
today? 

"Mr.  REtriHER.  We  are  not  proposing  the 
use  of  general  revenue  as  a  matter  of  po- 
litical expediency.  I  think  that  that  would 
be  unsound.  I  think  that  the  social  content 
of  the  overall  social  security  system  is  a 
broad  character  which,  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy,  makes  it  not  proper  to  place  the  ex- 
clusive burden  of  that  cost  upon  the  payroll 
tax. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  this  does  give  you  a 
rationale  upon  which  you  can  defend  the 
use  of  general  revenues.  The  ratio  of  the  gen- 
eral revenue,  its  contribution  as  compared 
to  that  of  the  employer  and  the  employee, 
this  Is  a  changing  thing. 

"Obviously  a  wage  earner  who  has  access 
to  the  kind  of  affluence  that  Is  going  to  be 
possible  10  years  fron.  now  will  be  in  a  dif- 
ferent position.  I  think  in  terms  of  an  UAW 
member  15  years  from  now  getting  S30,000 
a  year  income.  Well  syphoning  off  a  portion 
of  his  wage  Is  quite  a  different  economical 
thing  from  syphoning  off  the  same  propor- 
tiuii  of  wage  of  a  worker  making  Sl.OOO  a 
year.  What  you  are  dealing  with  here  is  a  dy- 
namic economic  equation  that  is  going  to 
change.  I  think  you  have  to  start  out  with  a 
sound  rationale  so  that  you  are  not  acting 
out  of  expediency  and  then  the  relationship 
of  the  relative  elements  In  the  total  equa- 
tion will  respond  to  rational  judgment  in  any 
given  situation.  (Hearings  on  H.R.  5710, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  90th  Cong.. 
1st  sess.,  pp.  1462-1463]" 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Reuther  furnished  the 
Committee  with  additional  arguments  on 
the  case  for  using  general  revenues.  While 
the  statement  produced  no  new  arguments, 
it  does  contain  an  Interesting  summary  of 
the  principle  arguments  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced In  favor  of  general  revenue  financ- 
ing: 

"(a)  Increasing  the  already  regressive  pay- 
roll taxes  would  create  an  unjustifiable 
burden  on  low  paid  workers,  young  workers 
and  middle-Income  families  with  two  wage 
earners,  and  small  businessmen. 

"(b)  It  would  be  grossly  Inequitable  to 
expect  Social  Security  taxpayers  alone  to 
finance  the  needed  benefit  Increases  for  cur- 
rent beneficiaries  who  would  not  be  paying 
for  the  added  benefits. 

"(c)  As  a  practical  matter  the  difficulties 
of  raising  payroll  taxes  sufficiently  to  finance 
truly  adequate  benefits  are  probably  unsur- 
mountable. 

"(d)  More  adequate  Social  Security  bene- 
fits with  partial  general  revenue  financing 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  welfare  progranas 
also  financed  from  general  revenues. 

"(e)  The  concept  of  general  revenue  fi- 
nancing for  Social  Security  Is  not  novel  and 
has  been  recommended  by  many  competent 
and  responsible  groups.  The  Congress  has 
already  adopted  the  principle  with  respect 
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^Jovembe)'  17,  1967 

«  -r^K'anV?o?Pan  ^'XSl  thlS  I  am  right  on  It 

'%''v^lVlTo  Zlonnt  social  Insur-  "I  made  ^^^^^^  P«,^-^'^-/r "^e^e^ ^Uv^  ...  ..^ .-  -   -               ^     , 

^ce  pavments,  because  they  are  financed  by  ^„^°*  .\^^^*.„  ^^^^^fite  i^der  very  liberal  eUgl-  nanclng  should  play  In  the  development  of 

-^lo^vee-employer    contributlon.^^^^^^  '"S"^^^  '^^t^.'1:^Pr^V^:  .nT:'..roT^.^ 

social   welfare  f^^^Zll^:^^,^:^,^^^^;  tK^  Tit  course'  -  agreement  that  It  would  be 


■•The  CHAIKMAK.  X  wlU  check  my  figures.  I     US.    5710,  Committee  on  ^^^^  J^i^  .^^«^- 

90th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  pp.  lJ9,<!-iJao| 

As  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  pages, 
the  question  of  the  role  general  revenue  fl- 


eroployee-employer 

actually  spending   a 

rris  National   Product   for 

Jn^rams  than  we  were  In  1940. 
P'°K  ^^o  claim  that   general   revenue 

„.ributlons  would  add  a  welfare  compo- 
•..^w  the  social  security  system  simply  do 
not  ^cognize  that  this  U  a  social  Inst^- 
^°e  svsSm  designed  to  achieve  social  ob- 
t^tives.  properly  restructed.  as  we  are  pro- 
^^ing  It  will  reduce  public  welfare  pro- 
posing,  ',';^„„,,„„^     pp     1473-1474]  •■ 


coi 


jis.    [Hearings,    ri- '    „,  tt^^ 

rcoim  D.  Campbell,  a  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics at  Dartmouth  College,  expressed  nls 
oTcern  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


malnder  of  their  Ufetlme  a  benefit  which  U 
now  at  least  $44  a  month. 

"When  you  think  In  terms  of  the  small 
amount  they  have  paid  and  the  large 
amounts  that  are  paid  to  them  In  benefits. 
I  don't  tlilnk  the  820  billion  figure  that  has 
been  given  me  Is  very  far  off. 

"Dr.  CampbeU.  No;  It  Is  not.  [Hearings  on 


either  good  or  bad  to  make  more  extensive 
use  of  general  revenues  to  support  the  pro- 
gram, however,  an  open  debate  is  In  process 
among  people  knowledgeable  about  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  social  security.  If  the  present 
trends  continue.  It  would  not  be  unreason- 
able to  expect  the  debate  to  be  settled,  one 
wav  or  another,  In  the  Congress. 


Dr 


TABLE  l.-TAX  RATES  IN  EFFECT  THROUGH  1967,  AND  SCHEDULED  IN  PRESENT  LAW  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


Means  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Social  Security 
Si  tax  on  the  incomes  of  younger  people. 
K  view,  the  young  worker  will  be  grossly 
.ve'Ct^arged  for  his  Social  Security  benefit, 
^^prevent  this,  the  pa>TOll  tax  should  be 
reduced  so  that  no  one  will  pay  more  than 
The  cost  of  the  benefits  he  might  expect  and 
^e  social  cost  of  the  welfare  ^spec^  should 
be  paid  out  of  general  revenues.  When  Dr. 
ramobell  testified  before  the  Committee  on 
W'vs  and  Means,  he  was  questioned  rather 
closely  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
Wilbur  D.  Mills.  The  chairman's  questions 
hrine  o'lt  the  rather  substantial  cost  to  gen- 
eral revenues  that  could  result  from  tne 
adoption  of  some  of  the  proposals  that  have 
been  brought  up  for  discussion.  The  ex- 
change between  the  Chairman  and  Dr. 
Campbell  follows; 

Tl.e  CHAIRMAN.  Very  frankly,  when  anj 
witness  before  this  committee  begins  to  sug- 
gest that  we  start  paying  benefits  out  of  the 
general  funds  of  the  Treasury  he  raises  my 
curiosity  bevond  the  point  of  containment. 
••How  much  would  it  cost  to  do  what  you 
suggest;  namelv,  to  finance  out  of  the  gen- 
eral funds  of  the  Treasury  all  the  benefits 
paid  to  presently  retired  beneficiaries  in  ex- 
cess of  what  they  themselves  paid  for  those 
benefits? 
. 
•Dr.  Campbell.  I  am  suggesting  that  you 
reduce  the  payroll  tax  .  .  .  .       .^  -. 

"The  Chairman.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
either  I  am  talking  about  leaving  the  pay- 
roll tax  exactly  as  it  is  and  looking  back  to 
those  who  have  retired  and  paid  for  their 
benefits,  determining  what  we  pay  them  in 
the  way  of  benefits. 

"The  difference  between  what  they  have 
actuallv  paid  and  what  we  have  given  them 
in  benefits  is  around  $20  billion  a  year. 
"Dr.  Campbell,  That  Is  right. 
■•The  Ch.mrman.  In  the  future  that  would 
probablv.  as  time  goes  on.  be  about  half  the 
proerani  cost  throughout  the  future  of  the 
program.  That  will  have  to  be  paid  for  some 
w&v. 

"I  don't  know  what  your  deficit  Is  for  1968. 
It  is  argumentative  right  now.  Some  people 
sav  it  could  be  as  much  as  $18  billion.  But 
if  "we  began  this  in  fiscal  year  1968  the  defi- 
cit would  then  be  $38  million.  We  would  have 
to  raise  some  Income  taxes  from  somebody. 

■These  very  people  you  are  concerned 
about,  and  I  am  concerned  about,  are  going 
to  pav  income  taxes,  too.  That  would  be  a 
rather  sizable  bite  out  of  the  pocket  of  the 
young  workers.  I  am  just  wondering. 
'I  am  not  arguing  with  you. 
"Dr.  Campbell.  To  a  certain  extent  It  would 
mean  just  roplaclng  payroll  taxes  with  in- 
come taxes  but  these  are  not  exactly  the 
same  two  groups. 

'The  Chairman.  I  understand  the  differ- 
ence between  them. 

"Dr.  CampbeU.  I  think  the  gap  between 
what  people  have  paid  for  and  what  they 
have  not  paid  for,  unless  the  welfare  aspect 
of  the  program  Is  Increased  considerably  In 
the  future,  Is  going  to  diminish. 


Period 


Contribution 

and 

benefit 

base 


Employer  and  employee,  each 


Self-employed 


OASDI 


Hospital 
insurance 


Total 


OASDI 


Hospital 
insurance 


Total 


1937^9 W,000 

1950 3,000 

1951-53 3.600 

1954 3,600 

1955-56 J.  200 

1957-58 «.2» 

1959 \'ll° 

\^f^' VZ 

l^r^---:::::::::::::  6:^ 

1967168 6,600 

1969-72 6,600 

1973-75 6.600 

1976-79 6,600 

1980-86 6,600 

1987  and  after 6.600 


Percent  Percent  Percent 

1.5  ::::::::::  J.  5 

1.5  1.5 

20  2.0 

2  0  2.0 

2.25  2.25 

2.5  2.5 

3  0  3.0^ 

3.125  3  125 

3.625  3.625 

3  85  0. 3b  4. 2 
3.9  .5  4.4 

4  4  .5  4.9 
4  85  .55  5.4 
4.85  .6  5.45 
4  85  .7  5. 55 
4  85  .8  5.65 


Percent  Percent  Percent 

{■)  o 

z.%  ::::::::::  2^5 

3.0  3.0 

3.0  3.0 

3,375  3.37 

3.75  3.75 

4.5  4.5 

4.7  4,7 

5.4  54 

5.8  0.35  6.15 

5.9  .5  6,4 
6.6  .5  7.1 
7.0  .55  7.55 
7.0  .6  7.6 
7.0  .7  7.7 
7.0                  .8  7.8 


I  Self-employed  not  covered  in  ttiis  period. 

TABLE  2.-TAX  RATES  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  AND  H.R.  12080  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

[in  percent] 


OASDI 


Hospital  insurance 


Total 


Period 


Present  law 


H.R.  12080 


Present  law 


H.R.  12080 


Present  law 


H.R.  12080 


Employer-employee,  each 


1967 

1958 

1969-70 

1971-72 

1973-75 

1976-79 

1980-«6 

1987  and  after. - 

1967 

1968 

1969-70 

1971-72 

1971-75 

1976-79 

1980-86 

1987  and  after. 


3,9 

3.9 

4.4 

4.4 

4.85 

4.85 

4,85 

4.85 


3.9 
3.9 
4.2 
4.6 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 


as 

■:i 

.55 

.6 
.7 

.8 


0.5 
.5 
.6 

•*. 
.«S 

.7 

.8 

.9 


4.4 

4.4 

4.9 

4.9 

5.4 

5.45 

5.55 

5,65 


4.4 

4.4 

4.8 

5.2 

5.65 

5.7 

5,8 

5.9 


Selt-employed 


5.9 
5.9 
6.6 
6.6 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 


5,9 
5.9 
6.3 
6.9 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 


C,  5 
.5 
.5 
.5 
.55 
.6 
.7 


0,5 
.5 
.6 
.6 
.65 
.7 
.8 
.9 


6.4 

6.4 

7.1 

7.1 

7.55 

7.6 

7.7 

7.8 


6.4 

6.4 

6.9 

7.5 

7.65 

7.7 

7.8 

7.9 


EXCERPTS  From  Testimony  of  Dr.  Carl  H. 
Fischer  Before  the  CoMMmEE  on  Ways 
AND  Means,  March  21,  1967 

alleviation  of  INEQtnTIES  BY  SUPPLEMENTARY 
FINANCING 

By  individual  equity  Is  meant  that  there 
should  exist  a  correspondence  between  the 
value  of  the  contingent  benefits  for  the  in- 
dividual and  the  taxes  which  he  and  his 
employer  pav  into  the  sj'stem.  The  lack  or 
individual  equity  Is  due  in  large  measure  to 
the  practice  of  charging  all  individuals  the 
same  tax  rate  regardless  of  age  at  entry  or 
other  factors.  It  is  fairly  obvious  that  the 
annual  cost  per  Individual  required  to  pro- 
vide a  given  level  of  old  age  benefits  would 
have  to  be  greater  for  those  who  enter  the 
system  at  a  higher  age.  Thus,  It  Is  clear  that 
the  old  age  benefits  received  by  persons  older 
at  the  Ume  of  entry  Into  OASDI  are  worth 
considerably  more  than  the  value  of  the 
pension  taxes  paid  by  them  and  by  their 


employers.  This  implies  that  at  present  per- 
sons entering  the  system  at  a  younger  age 
must  pay  more  than  the  value  of  their  own 
retirement  benefits  because  part  of  their 
own  pension  taxes  flow  to  other  participants. 
This  unfavorable  and  inequitable  position  of 
the  younger  members  has  been  pointed  out 
by  numerous  critics. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  portion  of 
an  employee's  benefits  not  financed  com- 
pletely by  his  and  his  employer's  pension 
taxes  should  be  paid  out  of  general  taxation 
revenues.  In  support.  It  Is  contended  that  a 
portion  of  the  benefits  are  gifts— really  wel- 
fare payments — and  it  Is  unfair  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  saddle  the  younger  generation  of 
workers  ■with  taxes,  tmrelated  to  their  own 
benefits,  to  finance  welfare  payments  for  oth- 
ers. If  the  general  public  believes  that  these 
welfare  benefits  are  socially  desirable,  then 
It  appears  logical  for  the  general  public  to 
pay  for  them  out  of  general  tax  revenuee. 
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This   deceptively   simple   proposal   haa   at 

^Tl.^TLr^'da^^MrSetting  the  pres- 
ent tr^vTs^ons  requiring  the  social  security 
system  to  be  self-supporting 

(21   The  proposal  does  not  take  Into  ac 
count   the   further  inequities   created   each 
time  the  social  security  law  Is  amended. 

DANCSBS    INHERENT    IN     GENERAL    TAXATION 
SUPPLEMENT 

There  Is   of  course,  a  danger  in  permitting 

S=o-^c^»^= 
?ts' could   he  legislated  -^^^^^%,\l^' Xo 

r'^l  he  rdeTt"?   1-  on'thl\^rey  are 

'°,?°„'!i;rsrnWr.upponing «.. 

Inflationary  economy.  ^ 

INDIVn,TT/^    ^EQUITIES     AiOSINC     .T.OM     FUTURE 
AMENDMENTS 

TTiP  nroDosal  to  compensate  for  a  late 
sta^  by  means  of  supplementation  from 
general  taxation  seems  to  Ignore  the  effects 
of  noLlble  future  changes  In  social  security 
proCo^  S  experience  has  s^ow- t^^--^ 
tlnulng  inflation  and  loss  of  purchasing 
^^^pr  of  the  dollar  tends  to  encourage  fre- 

ta^'aS!  the  wage  base,  the  benefit  formulas, 
and  even  the  age  of  retirement. 

Thus,  this  simple  P^°P°«^\^°  '^"'"^  *i! 
npnslon-tax  rate  for  those  entering  the  sys- 
tem at  age  21  to  be  just  adequate  for  their 
o-^  t^neflts  and  to  make  up  the  deflclt  for 
?^se  entering  at  an  older  age  by  means  of 
general  taxation  overlooks  the  new  IneqvUtles 
Treated  by  adoption  of  each  amendment 
?herSter  Vch  time  that  Congress  changed 
the^rovlIloM  a  new  calculation  would  show 
hat'umdlvldual  equity  were  to  be  retain^ 
an  extra  pension  tax  would  be  requ^ 
?o  pay  for  the  additional  benefits.  The 
amount  of  this  extra  tax  would  depend  upon 
t^e  age  of  the  Individual  at  ^^l^^^°\^^l 
amendment,  of  course,  so  that  tax  rates 
Xch  varied  by  age  would  be  required  or 
Tlse  the  individual  equity  concept  would  be 

^°¥o  overcome  this  difficulty,  an  ertenslon 
of  the  supplementary  financing  prtnclple 
might  be  devued.  Each  time  that  the  old 
Se  pension  co.t«  are  increased  by  amend- 
ment to  the  social  security  law,  raise  the 
?eiS?on-tax  rate  to  a  level  which  would 
provide  the  average  new  entrant  at  age  21 
K  the  total  pension  benefit  P'omlsea  as 
newly  estabUahed.  The  pension-tax  rate 
would  be  uniform  for  all  member,^  ^b 
would  mean  that  for  «ai  persons  older  than 
21  at  the  date  of  the  new  amendment,  the 
new  total  tax  rate  would  be  Insufficient  to 
provide  aU  the  newly  Increased  old  age  pen- 
sion benefit  promises.  Tbe  unflnanced  bene- 
fit increases  would  then  be  provided  out  or 
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general  taxation  revenues.  This  proposal  ap 
pears  to  provide  equitable  B^i'l^l'^"  ^°^i"- 
?ure  amendments  to  the  social  security  sys- 

tem. 

TRANSITION    PERIOD 

An  immediate  question  which  ar^es  re 
lates  to  the  current  situation.  Suppose  that, 
n  settlne  the  tax  rate  at  the  level  re- 
?ul/ed  to'  provide  the  anticipated  beneflts 
to  a  person  now  aged  21  we  find  that  this 
ra-e  Is  less  than  that  currently  payable  {It 
appears  Ukely  that  this  would.  In  ^^ct  be 
the  case.)  Should  FICA  taxes  be  promptly 
reduced,  leaving  an  Immediate  dran  on  an 
already  unbalanced  budget?  I  think  that 
the  sensible  answer  to  that  Is  clearly  no  J 
would  propose  a  pragmatic  comprom  se. 
leaving  the  tax  rate  at  Its  present  level  un- 
til at  some  point  In  the  future  the  rate  de- 
termined by  the  provision  requiring  equita- 
ble tax  rates  for  the  21-year-old  entrant  had 
risen  to  the  present  tax  rate  level.  Prom 
that  point  onward,  the  new  policy  would  be 
brought  Into  effect, 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PBOUTY-COTTON 

Amendment  to  H.R.  12080 

This  amendment  would: 

1    Retain  the  present  $6,600  salary  base. 

2.  Maintain  the  payroll  tax  rates  as 
amended  In  1965.  , 

3  Keep  the  Increased  benefits  provided  In 
the'  bill  as  reported  by  the  Finance  Com- 

°^The*attached  chart  Illustrates  the  projected 
surpluses  which  could  be  created  under 
existing  tax  rates  and  a  $6,600  base. 

in  our  judgment,  these  surpluses  are 
clearly  ample  to  provide  Increased  beneflts 
without  saddling  employees  and  employers 
with  unconscionable  tax  Increases. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  without  a  benefit  In- 
crease existing  social  security  taxes  would 
create  a  surplus  of  over  $344  billion  by  the 
year  2000.  ,^    ^  .^ 

No  need  to  Increase  social  security  tax  rate 
or  salarv  base  to  finance  H.R.  12080  as  re- 
ported by  the  Finance  Committee. 

rnMPiRKON   OF  CONTRIBUTION    INCOME   AND    BENEFIT 
"outgo  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  AND  OTHER  PROPOSALS 
AS  COMPILED  BY  SENATOR  PROUTY 


^°oTG^^^°N^?R%S^'WAir°o?H\R^?RO« 
AS  COMPILED  BY  SENATOR  PROUTY-Cont.nued 


,^eRAL  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX  RATES  UNDER  THE  PRESENT  LAW   RATE  SCHEDULE  AND  UNDER  3  ALTERNATIVE 
fEDtKAL  inui»i>'  SCHEDULES'— Continued 


Contributions 

under 
House  bill 


Benefits 

under 
House  bill 


Surplus 

or 
deficit 


Hg 130  800,000.000  $28,700,000,000 

leg 34  900  000  000,  30,300.000.000 

970 36  500  000  000  il.^OO.OOO.O*^ 

\Vn 40  300  000  000  33.100,000,000 

1972 1  42  OOP  OOO.OOOi  34,600.000,000 


Surplus-.' 


$4, 300.000,  OW 
2,100,000,001. 
4,600,000,000 
4,500,000,000 
7,200.000,000 
7,400.000,000 


30,400.000,000 


Contributions 

under  present 

law 


Benefits  under 
present  law 


Surplus  or 
deficit 


1967... 
1968... 
1969... 

1970... 
1971 


<■>«  -inn  noo  000lj24  200  000,000,  $4,300,000,000 
•^9  6§O0TO0O0l     slmOOCOOO.    4.100,000.000 
■    33  700  000  000,  26,900.000.000 
-'  35  200000  000  i  28.200.000.000 
3  ;i>0.000    29,400,000 


i972:::::i  37:200;  mo;  ooo_3o>moo^ 


6,800,000.000 

7.0OO.00C.000 
6  800.000,000 
6,400.000,000 


CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERNAL 
REVENUE    TAXATION, 

Washington.  May  10. 1967. 
Hon.  WINSTON  L.  PBOXJry, 
U.S.  Senate. 

^?iirsST^ofpKOUT.:T^ls  IS  in  reference 

nSual  income  tax  rate  schedule  which 
1)    would  increase  each  bracket  rate  by  a 
number  of  percentage  points  with  the  num- 
ber increasing  as  the  «<=hedule  proceeds  from 
the   lowest  taxable   Income   bracke.   to  the 
highest     and    (2)    would    produce    appron- 
mately  $4  bUUon  of  additional  revenue  at 
estimated  1967  Income  levels. 
'Enclosed  is  a  Table  which  gives  the  presen-. 
law  tax  rate  schedule,  and  three  other  sch^- 
ules  (Schedules  A,  B,  and  C)  each  of  which 
would  produce  approximately  $4  billion  o 
Tddltlonal  revenue.  Schedule  A  represents  a 
proportional   Increase    In   each    Present  law 
ux  rates  apart  from  variations  Induced  bj 
rounding  tS  the  nearest  whole  Percenwge. 
^h^ulf  B  represents  less-than-propor  ion- 
al   and  proportional   Increases  In  the  rat« 
app'^c^bfe  to  the  lower  Income  brackets  and 
more-than-proportlonal  Increases  m  the  ra«s 
applicable   to  the   higher  Income  b  acke«^ 
Schedule  C  represents  a  mixed  schedu  e  ^h 
proportional,    more-than-proportlonal    «id 
less^han-proportlonal  Increases  In  the  rates 
^mout  any'^learly  defined  Pattern  e^ce; 
that  the  increases  In  the  nine  top  bracke 

are   less    than    P>^°P°"»°°^};,„^f„^,fi3%Vl 
estimated  to  produce  an  additional  $3^8W 
iinn   of   revenue   at   estimated    1967   incoine 
levels?  schedule  B.  $4.1  billion:  and  Schedule 

^■S^eqS^sted  IS  the  difference  in  addU 
tlonal  tax  yield  which  would  «sult  .lom 
aoDlvine  the  increase  In  rates  to  1964  taxao.e 
Se'and  to  estimated  1967^abl  - 
come  We  estimate  this  figure  at  $12  blinon 
?Cr  rate  Schedule  A,  $1.5  billion  for  raU 
schedule  B,  and  $1.4  billion  for  rate  Schedule 

C. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Laukence  N.  Woodworth. 


1967.. 
1968.. 
1969.. 
1970.. 
1971.. 
1972.. 


Contributions 

under  present 

law 


Benefits  pro-    i 
vided  under 
bill  reported 
by  Finance 
Committee 


Surplus  or 
deficit 


r>«  qpn  nnn  noo  '  $^.  300, 000,  000 


Surplus. 


29'  600,  000, 000  $29, 000, 000, 000 
33  700  000,000   32,700,000,000 

35  200  000,000   34,400,000,000 

36  200,000;  000   35,900.000,000 

37  200.000.000   37.400.000,000 


600, 000.  000 

1,000,000.000 

800.  000. 000 

300.  000. 000 

1  200.  000.  000 
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6, 800, 000. 000 


Contributions    ! 
under  Finance 
Committee  bill 

Benefits  under 
Finance  Com- 
mittee bill 

Surplus  or 
deficit 

1Qt7 

$4,300,000,000 

1968 

1%9 

1970 

1971 

1972 

$3i;20O.666,666 

36, 300, 000. 000 
38, 300. 000,  000 
42, 500, 000. 000 
46,000,000.000 

$29. 660. 666, 666 

32,700,000,000 
34,400,000.000 
35  900. 000. 000 
37, 40O,  000,  000 

2  200.  000. 000 
3, 600. 000. 000 

3  900.000.000 
6. 600. 000. 000 
8.600.000.000 

Surplus 

29, 200. 000, 000 

Single  person 

n,„,cm  0  to  $1.000.... 

2^^i'"nrid -—  Jl.ooo  to  $2,000 

f?*X^  ,J  <?Vno" ..  $2,000  to  $3,000. 

\\-^  o wnoo W,ooo to $4,000 

'u'^ IS  1^:S2S:::::::::::::::::--  ^.^ »» »•«» 


Taxable  income  brackets 


Tax  rates  (percent) 


Single  person 


Married  (joint) 


Present 
law 


Schedule 
A 


Schedule 
B 


Schedule 
C 


„.   ,,nmi  -  $8,000  to  $12,000.. 

5*''"?"'S'^ $12,000  to  $16,000. 

56,200°  58,000 --  000  ,g  j20,000 

^■'^°.  H?9  nm t20,000  to  $24,000 

$10,OOC  to  $  2,000 .gg^j  ,jj  j28,000 

''^•^nl°tRnO0 ■  $28,000  to  $32,000 

JKMO  °5ffl $32,000  to  $36,000 J^ 

516,000  to  $18.000 $36  000  to  $40,000 « 

518.000  W  520.000 $40,000  to  $44,000 

K0,DOO  to  J-,2.000 $44  000  to  $52,000 

$22,000  to  $26,000 $52  000  to  $64,000 

«2.00fl  »  «8,000 $76,000  to  $88,000 

S^^ffl  °  J^n^ $88,000  to  $100,000 

»"'^  °  Hn  mn $100,000  to  $120,000 

$50,000  to  $60  COO $120  000  to  $140,000 

^■'B  °  «n  nnn J1«0  000  to  $160,000 

570,000  to  $80,000 $160  000  to  $180.000 

^'^?  fSma $  80  000  to  $200.000 

^r51oS.or°°°------"------.--"--"---    over  $200,000. 
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27.0 
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71.5 
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ated  to  yield  an  additional  $4,000,000,000  over  present  law  rates. 


1  Estim 

Mr   PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
"^  on    the   floor   will 


Senators 

the 

their 


who    are 


here,  which  will  be  tonight  when  we 
conclude  business,  the  majority  whip  or 
secretary  of  the  majority  caucus, 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  foUowlng  Sena- 
tors entered  the  chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names : 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Russell 

Smith 

Spong 

Sienxils 

Symington 

Th-armond 

WUliams.  N.J. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myseif  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Vermont  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sorr>-  more  Senators  are  not  in  the 
Chamber,  because  the  Senate  will  soon 
be  acting  on  a  major  amendment. 

I  invite  attention  to  a  table  which  I 
have  prepared,  a  copy  of  which  is  on 

a  comparison 


Allott 

Kuchel 

Bayh 

Mansfleld 

Bible 

McGovern 

Brooke 

Miller 

Case 

Mondale 

Pul  bright 

Montoya 

Hartke 

Morton 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Hickenlooper 

Muskle 

HIU 

Pas  tore 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Pell 

roughly  Study  the  chart  which  is  on     the  ^cretary  oi^.^'^^^^Xritv  leader'     have  prepared,  a  copy  ol 
ir  desk    That  chart  proves  conclu-     who  frequently  acts  as  ^ajo^ty  leader  senators  desk.  It  is 

^L  ^tt.^lL.  ..eouritv  trust  fund     o^i^^^^n^js^^^^^l^f^^^^^     of  contribution  income  an, 


"^'^V  rCTthP^jnrial  security  trust  fund     oDjeci,  m  my  uauic  i,u  «*j  'TT^^TZ'T^^     of  contribution  income  and  benefit  outgo 

SSE^^SrH  =rHl^iFr°r^  -Mtr-.-~- 

present  salary  base  for  the  foreseeable     ^^^^^^^j.  ^^  ^^  ^he  bill  itself.  I  make 

future.  that  request  In  the  Record  and  I  know 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT  ^^^  officlals  whom  I  havc  namcd  will.  In 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President,     ^^y  name,  carry  out  that  objection  for 

while  the  Senator  from  Vermont  was     ^^  ^  any  such  request  is  made. 

^^^^  '  -• ^  **^'-         The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 
Mr.    WILLIAMS 


was 
discussing  this  matter,  I  discussed  this 
request  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton].  We  thought 
it  might  be  desirable  to  request  unan  - 
mous  consent  to  limit  the  time  on  this 
particular  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  quo- 
rum call  be  held,  and  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  quorum  call,  the  tune  on 
the  amendment  be  divided  equally,  one- 
half  hour  to  each  side,  one-half  hour 


of    Delaware.    Mr. 

President,  reserving  the  right  to  object— 
and  I  shall  not  object— will  the  Senator 
allow  me  to  have  5  minutes?  ^  „  . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  some  of  my  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


under  the  control  of  the  distinguished     objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 

Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  PROUTY]  and  ^-^  -^ 

the  other  half  hour  to  be  controlled  by 
the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object^and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject—I would  like  to  suggest,  however, 
that  we  have  a  live  quorum.  There  has 
been  only  a  handful  of  Members  of  the 
Senate  on  the  floor.  I  hope  that  staff 
members  will  explain  to  them  the  im- 
portance of  this  amendment  as  they 
come  into  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  not 
necessary,  because  once  a  quorum  call 
has  started,  any  Senator  can  object  to 
its  being  called  off. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object— and  I  shall 
not  object— I  would  be  perfectly  willing 
to  agree  to  this  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. I  would  like  to  have  the  time  even 
shorter,  and  I  would  not  Insist  on  a  live 
quorum  before  It;  but  I  am  very  greatly 
disappointed  that  the  leadership  has 
announced  this  morning  that  we  will 
have  a  Saturday  session,  when  my 
plans— well  known  to  all  concerned — 
wm  not  permit  my  being  here,  and  when 
we  were  advised  yesterday  that  there 
would  be  no  such  meeting. 
I  am  going  to  ask  that  when  I  leave 


from  Louisiana?  Without  objection,  it 
is  agreed  to. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names : 

|No.  326Iieg.] 

Alkcn 

Anderson 

Bartiett 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Clark 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Eastland 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
Is  not  present.  .^     * 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be 
directed  to  request  the  attendance  01 
absent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  moUon  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Fannin 

LauBche 

Pong 

Long,  La. 

Gore 

McClellan 

Griffin 

Mclntyre 

Hansen 

Metcalf 

Hart 

Moss 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Holland 

Prouty 

Hruska 

Riblcoff 

Inouye 

Sparkman 

Javlts 

Williams,  Del 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Yarborough 
Kennedy,  NY.    Young,  Ohio 


There  is  only  one  item  which  Senators 
need  be  concerned  with  at  this  moment. 
It  is  at  the  top  of  the  page  imder  the 
heading  "Contributions  Under  Present 
Law."  which  shows  the  years  1967 
through  1972;  "Benefits  Provided  Under 
Bill  Reported  by  Finance  Committee," 
and  then  "Surplus  or  Deficit." 

I  show  a  surplus  on  my  chart  over  this 
period  of  time  of  S6.8  billion.  But,  Mr 
President,  there  is  one  figure  which  I  did 
not  include;  namely,  the  roughly  $28  bil- 
Uon  which  is  already  a  sui-plus  in  the 
trust  fund.  Therefore,  instead  of  Its  be- 
ing S6.8  billion,  that  figure  should  be 
$34.8  billion. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  coauthor  of 
the  amendment,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  tMr.  Cotton],  for  such  time 
as  he  may  see  fit  to  use. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
use  but  a  few  minutes.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  be  ready  to  vote  even  before 
the  time  limit  is  up. 

Mr  President,  to  me,  this  is  the  critical 
amendment  to  be  considered  in  cormec- 
tion  with  the  bUl.  I  have  no  criticism  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  I  have  high 
respect  for  ever>'  member  on  both  sides 
of  the  committee.  ^.    v,  ^ 

However,  every  Senator  in  this  body 
will  be  placed  between  the  horns  of  an 
almost  impossible  dilemma  if  we  are 
compeUed  to  vote  on  the  bill  as  it  came 
from  the  committee. 

I  am  convinced  that  that  dilemma  Is 
not  necessary.  If  we  vote  for  the  bill  in 
Its  present  form,  we  will  give  recipients 
of  social  security  in  the  lower  brackets 
a  decent  amount  more  than  the  mini- 
mum of  $44,  and  a  needed  increase  to 
others  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  wiU  be 
voting  to  load  the  young  and  middle 
aged  working  people  of  this  country,  as 
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weU  as  the  small  businessman,  with  an 
almost  insupportable  burden  of  taxes. 

If  we  vote  against  the  bill  because  of 
what  those  taxes  will  do  to  people  In 
middle  life,  with  all  their  obligations. 
then  we  will  be  saying  "No"  to  the  elderly 
people  who  are  writing  to  every  one  of 
us— to  pitiful  cases  of  old  people  trying 
to  subsist,  with  the  rising  cost  of  living, 
on  a  meager  $44  a  month  or  little  more. 

I  will  not  vote  against  those  people.  I 
shall  vote  for  an  Increase  In  social  se- 
curity even  if  I  do  not  like  the  Senate 
bill.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  it  because  of 
this   desperate   need   of    many    of   our 

elderly.  .  ^     ...       » 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  intention  to 
offer  an  amendment  Increasing  the  bene- 
fits and  to  have  that  increase  paid  out 
of  the  general  fund.  We  already  use  the 
general  fund  In  many  forms  of  social  se- 
curity—medicare, total  disabUity.  and 
the  Prouty-Cotton  amendment  which 
provided  special  benefits  for  uninsured 
individuals  over  age  72. 

But  the  Senator  from  Vermont's  [Mr. 
Prouty]  amendment  which  I  have  co- 
sponsored,  has  tables  to  support  it^-com- 
piled.  I  understand,  by  the  very  same 
authorities  who  advised  the  Committee 
on  Finance — which  indicate  that  It  Is 
not  only  possible  but  even  probable  that 
in  the  years  ahead  we  would  not  need 
this  jump  m  the  tax.  We  would  need  no 
more  than  the  automatic  increase  al- 
ready provided  for  in  existing  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  right.  In  order  to 
qualify  for  social  security  in  the  years 
ahead,  to  be  sure,  the  beneficiaries  will 
increase.  But  so  will  the  contributions  to 
the  fund  for  millions  and  millions  of 
workers,  over  a  period  of  years,  increase. 
I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont Is  correct  and  that  we  would  be 
safe  in  givin?  this  necessary-  and  needed 
increase  without  increasing  the  tax  be- 
vond  the  present  law. 

But.  Mr.  President,  suppose  he  is  not 
right?  Suppose  he  is  not  right — and  I  do 
not  claim  to  be  an  authority— members 
of  the  Finance  Committee  may  differ 
with  him— but  suppose  he  is  not  right. 
Well,  it  is  obvious  that  the  fund  with  its 
surplus  of  around  $35  billion  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  way  until  some  time 
probably  in  1972. 

Then  if  it  becomes  evident  in  the  fu- 
ture that  the  fund  Is  not  going  to  be 
sound.  Congress  can,  on  the  basis  of  an 
annual  report  from  HEW.  put  on  the 
necessary  added  tax  to  sustain  it. 

But  if  we  raise  this  tax  now  when  we 
are  not  sure  that  it  is  necessary,  look 
what  will  happen: 

Suppose  the  analysis  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  is  correct?  Suppose  we 
find,  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
indicated,  that  the  fund  is  overpaid 
rather  than  underpaid,  and  it  should  be- 
come necessary  to  reduce  the  tax?  What 
are  we  doing  to  those  workers  In  the 
Interim  between  today  and  1972  who  have 
paid  the  added  tax?  We  cannot  return 
the  money  to  them.  Actually,  we  will  have 
robbed  them  and  taken  money  out  of 
their  pockets. 

The  only  time,  without  prejudice  and 
without  injustice,  we  can  meet  such 
an  emergency  Is  when  there  clearly  is 
such  an  emergency. 


So.  Mr.  President,  I  earnestly  urge 
support  of  our  amendment. 

All  this  talk  about  pumping  money 
into  circulation  and  increasing  inflation 
leaves  me  utterly  cold.  It  is  apparently 
a  horrible  thing  in  the  minds  of  some 
that  oldsters,  who  are  trying  to  get  by  on 
$44  a  month,  might  spend  a  little  more 
money— but  it  is  not  bad  if  the  most 
spendthrift  Government  we  have  had  in 
our  history  keeps  it  to  pump  into  the 

economy.  ^     .  ^ 

I  think,  if  this  amendment  is  adopted, 
we  will  have  a  completely  safe  bill.  We 
will  have  a  report  to  the  Congress  on 
Januarv  1  of  every  year  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  trust  fund,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  Congress  to  act  and  add  such 
taxes  as  may  be  necessary.  At  the  same 
time  we  caii  care  for  those  who  need  it 
so  much,  without  placing  an  intolerable 
burden  on  our  workers  and  young  people. 

That  is  the  maLn  reason  why.  to  me. 
this  is  a  most  important  amendment.  It 
carries  no  danger,  and  it  enables  every 
Senator  to  vote  his  conviction  without 
being  compelled  to  rob  Pet^r  to  pay  Paul. 

Ml-.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  grateful  for  the  support  given  to 
this  amendment  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  This  amendment 
might  be  referred  to  as  the  Cotton- 
Prouty  amendment,  because  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  rendered  much  service  in  developing 
the  concept  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  balance  oi 

my  time.  .^     ^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  vield  myself  5  minutes. 

Here  is  a  memo  from  Mr.  Robert 
Myers,  Chief  Actuary  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  with  regard  to 
this  "particular  amendment.  The  most 
impressive  paragraph  in  this  memoran- 
dum is  the  last  one,  which  reads: 

In  summary,  the  proposed  amendment,  by 
Increasing  beneSts  siguiacantly  and  by 
leaving  the  overall  financing  provisions  un- 
changed, would  place  the  OASDI  system  in 
a  fln-inclal  status  such  that  sizeable  Gov- 
ernment costs  would  be  Involved,  both  In 
the  short  range  and  especially  in  the  long 
range  (the  latter  must  be  considered  In  a 
social  insurance  program,  and  not  merely 
the  situation  in  the  next  few  years),  .^t  the 
same  time,  the  HI  program  would  be  made 
actuarially  unsound  and.  In  fact,  would  be 
bank;rupt"by  the  end  of  1970  (since  the  pro- 
posal malces  no  provision  whatsoever  for 
Government  payments  when  outgo  would  ex- 
ceed contribution   Income) . 


So  this  amendment  bankrupts  the  hos- 
pital Insurance  plan  in  2  years.  In  2 
years  the  medicare-hospital  benefit  fund 
will  be  bankrupt.  That  is  the  Chief  Actu- 
ary of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion speaking. 

With  regard  to  the  social  security 
fund,  the  big  trust  fund,  we  have  been 
trying  to  maintain  a  level  of  funds  in  this 
trust  fund  so  that  the  elderly  citizens 
could  know  that  there  would  be  enough 
money  available  to  guarantee  them  that 
next  month's  check  and  the  checks  after 
that  would  be  forthcoming. 

Initially,  the  theory  was  to  have 
enough  money  in  the  fund  to  pay  bene- 
fits over  a  number  of  years,  but  as  the 
years  have  gone  by,  there  has  been  a 
retreat  from  that  theory  to  the  position 
that,  as  long  as  we  raise  enough  money 


in  taxes  to  more  than  pay  for  the  benefits 
that  we  vote,  the  trust  fund  wiU  never 
be  •broke"  and  that  people  may  be  sure, 
that  there  will  always  be  enough  money 
in  the  fund. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  minonty 
views  on  the  Republican  side,  but  they 
have  placed  a  chart  in  their  views  which 
I  think  is  correct.  It  appears  on  page  336 
of  the  minority  views.  I  urge  Senators  to 
look  at  that  chart.  It  helps  illustrate  the 
point.  It  shows  that  the  amount  of  money 
in  the  social  security  trust  fund  resem 
at  the  present  time  would  pay  the  present 
benefits  to  those  now  on  the  benefit  rolls 
for  only  1  year. 

It  will  be  noted  that  with  these  changes 
in  1967,  we  will  be  right  on  that  figure. 
Twelve  months  of  benefits  could  be  paid 
imder  the  existing  level  as  authorized 

by  law. 

If  we  take  the  chart  that  the  Senator 
has  placed  on  our  desks  and  look  at  the 
chart  and  the  figures,  which  I  think  are 
important,  it  will  help  prove  another 
point.  It  will  be  noticed  that  for  the 
calendar  year  1968,  under  this  bill,  look- 
ing at  the  right-hand  column,  we  would 
bring  in.  S2.2  billion  more  in  revenues 
than  we  would  pay  out  in  benefits. 

Now  look  at  the  middle  column.  The 
benefits  for  1968  would  be  $29  billion. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  tell  me  what  page  he  is  on? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  looking 
at  the  legal  size  sheet  of  the  memoran- 
dum the  Senator  has  put  on  our  desks. 
Look  at  the  middle  coliunn.  The  level 
of  benefits  in  1968  would  be  $29  billion. 
In  1969,  because  of  the  additional 
benefits  voted,  the  level  of  benefits  would 
be  $32.7  bilUon. 

So  if  we  wanted  to  have  enough  money 
in  the  trust  fund  to  protect  these  de- 
mands from  benefits  that  the  people 
would  get,  we  would  need  to  have  $32.7 
billion  in  the  fund,  which  would  be  $3.7 
billion  more  than  would  be  in  the  fund 
at  the  end  of  1968.  We  will  not  have  that 
much  more  in  the  fund,  because  the  sur- 
plus for  1968  will  be  $2.2  billion  to  begin 
with.  So  we  will  be  $1.5  billion  short. 

Look  at  the  next  row  of  figures.  In  the 
year  1969  we  would  have  a  surplus  in 
the  fund,  under  the  higher  tax  rate  and 
higher  base,  of  $3.6  billion.  That  would 
move  us  toward  having  enough— not 
quite  up  to  it,  but  it  would  almost  get  us 
to  the  point,  within  $200  million  of  rais- 
ing enough  money— to  restore  whatever 
may  be  the  balance  in  the  fund. 

Projected  into  the  future  years— we 
are  speaking  of  1971  and  1972;  we  are 
talking  about  4  and  5  years  into  the 
future— we  would  raise  more  money  in 
taxes  than  would  be  needed.  We  would 
be  overfunding  even  for  that  one  year  s 
benefits   in  the  fund   at  the  time  we 
started  the  year.  So,  4  or  5  years  from 
now.  we  would  actually  be  raising  more 
money  in  taxes  than  would  be  required. 
I  urge  Members  of  Congress  to  be  a 
little  practical  about  this  matter.  Be- 
tween now  and  1971,  one  of  two  things 
will  happen.  Either  we  vdll  vote  for  some 
additional  benefits  or  else  we  will  not 
vote  to  raise  the  tax  level  as  much  as  nas 
been  complained   about  In  the  deoaie 
here.  So,  one  way  or  the  other,  soraeboay 
will  get  a  break.  Either  the  taxpayers 
will  get  a  break  because  of  not  having  to 
pay  quite  as  much  in  1971  as  was  tx- 


„„ted  or  the  social  security  recipient 
S  get  the  break  by  having  additional 

TbaUs  much  more  likely  to  occur  than 
thP  surplus  in  the  fund  as  projected.  If 
?ear^  talking  about  1968  and  1969.  we 
t  not  raise  quite  enough  money  under 
Se  committee  bill  to  pay  for  the  in- 
..eased  benefits  we  are  votmg  here 

We  are  about  $200  million  shy  of  do- 
ing that  during  these  next  2  years. 

tS  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
nore  The  Senator  s  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  myself 
1  Additional  minute.  ^      ., 

But  we  raise  enough  to  pay  for  the 
^ditional  benefits,  and  to  maintain  1 
^Ss  level  of  benefits  in  the  fund,  dur- 
ing the  next  2  years.  . 
1  yield  myself  2  additional  minut^s^ 

Mr  President,  there  is  an  additional 
nroblem  here.  If  we  were  selectmg  a  time 
S  reduce  the  level  of  money  flowmg  mto 
^^d  below  that  which  would  pay  12 
Lnth<;'  benefit,  we  could  not  conceiva- 
Sy  p1?k  TwoSe  time  than  now.  because 
we  have  serious  inflationarj-  pressures 
It  the  moment,  and  in  addition  to  that. 
Se  projected  deficit  in  national  income 
Snts  is  more  than  $18  billion  for 
this  fiscal  year.  ,  .„  en 

Insofar  as  we  raise  more  money  m  so- 
cial secui-ity  taxes  than  we  pay  out  in 
benefits  we  tend  to  help  ^Prove  the 
national  income  accounts,  and  thus  fight 
inflation.  .. 

The  House  bill,  and  even  the  conumt- 
tee  bill,  would  reduce  that  surplus  flow- 
S  into  the  fund  by  $2  billion,  and  to 
ttTat  extent  would  tend  to  move  m  the 
other  direction,  to  worsen  the  national 
income  accounts. 

But  to  go  beyond  that  point,  and  to 
retreat  from  the  principle  that  there 
ought  to  be  at  least  enough  money  in  the 
Sd  to  pay  one  year's  benefits  w-ould 
be  completely  Irresponsible,  particularly 
at  this  time  when  it  would  be  contribut- 
ing to  inflation.  It  would  be  worsening 
the  national  income  accounts  w^orsen- 
ing  the  overall  Government  deficit  in 
terms  of  a  cash  budget,  and  worsening 
our  credit  situation;  and  we  would  be 
voting  for  an  amendment  which,  by 
1970,  would  empty  the  hospital  insur- 
ance fund.  .,,  ., 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  _  .  ^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes,  and  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.   LAUSCHE.   Does   the   inflow   of 
money  depend  upon  the  percentage  of 
the  people  of  our  country  who  are  em- 
ployed? 
Ml.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  there  should  be  a 
decrease    in    employment,    would    the 
amount  coming  in  be  reduced  propor- 
tionately to  the  degree  of   unemploy- 
ment? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  would  be. 
Mr.   LAUSCHE.   Does   the   fact   that 
there  is  unemployment,  which  reduces 
the  income,  have  any  effect  upon  the 
fixed  obligations  that  have  accrued  to 
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pay  to  the  beneficiaries  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  coming  to  them? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  More  money 
would  be  paid  out  rather  than  less.  This 
comes  about  because  some  P/oPle  who 
could  be  drawing  pensions  if  they  are 
out  of  work  are  still  working.  If  unem- 
ployed, such  persons  will  assert  claims 
for  benefits  simply  because  they  are  not 
able  to  find  jobs. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  formula  has  been 
used  in  estimating  the  income?  Is  it  full 
employment,  full  employment  less  5  per- 

''Sr^LoNS'of  Louisiana.  Such.factors 
are  taken  into  account  in  estimatuig.  but 
of  course  the  actuaries  have  to  do  the 
best  thev  can  to  estimate  what  future 
employment  trends  wUl  be  over  a  period 

°^tS^  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  myself 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  In  a  period  of  unem- 
ployment and  distress,  if  it  were  desired 
to  feed  money  into  the  economy,  and  the 
Treasurv  had  a  surplus,  could  that  be 
done  either  by  raising  the  benefits  of  the 
beneficiaries  or  reducing  the  taxes 

Mr.   LONG   of   Louisiana.   Yes.   that 

'°S?.'l!^USCHE.  That  is  what  we  would 
want  to  do,  would  we  not? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana,  WeU,  we 
might  be  forced  to.  We  might  not  have 
Such  choice  about  It.  Thf.t  is  one  reason 
for  keeping  a  trust  fund. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  Pro  tern- 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Vermont  has  18 

minutes  remaining.  . ,  „.   t  r,\^\A 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

mvself  3  minutes.  ^.  ., 

First  I  should  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee 
whether  the  Mr.  Myers  upon  whose  fig- 
ures he  seems  to  be  relying  today  is  the 
same  Mr.  Myers  whose  computations  he 
questioned  yesterday  in  connection  with 
another  amendment. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 
Mr!  PROUTY.  He  is  the  same  indl- 

\idual? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 

Mr  PROUTY.  We  have  had  that  ex- 
perience before.  I  remember  that  2  or  3 
years  ago.  we  both  got  different  Infor- 
mation and  figures  from  Mr.  Myers  M- 
ter  the  vote  was  taken,  I  think  we  fotind 
out  we  were  both  partially  right,  if  not 

completely  right. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 

Mr  PROUTY.  And  we  know  that  ac- 
tuaries can  be  a  little  bit  confusing,  if 
requested  to  furnish  information  sup- 
porting one  side  of  a  question. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  say  to 
the  Senator  that  Mr.  Myers  may  not  al- 
ways be  right.  I  think  he  is  an  honest 
man.  and  does  the  best  he  can.  with  the 
data  furnished  to  him. 

In  this  particular  case,  we  have  con- 
cluded that  the  estimate  is  correct.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe.  In  this  in- 
stance, so  far  as  I  know,  the  Senator  Is 


relying  on  Mr.  Myers'  figures  In  his  own 

^^  Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  engaging  in  a 

nfr'^cS^r^^^lS^reSnt.  .-lU  the 

^iTlnS^.  I  yield  «.  the  senawr 

from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr  COTTON.  The  proof  of  the  pud- 
ding is  in  the  tasting.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  know  who  is  right,  and  that  is 
to  find  out  whether  this  added  cost 
would  be  a  drain  on  the  fund.  Then  we 
would  know.  I  am  opposed  to  taking  a 
cent  from  the  pockets  of  the  American 
workers  untU  we  know  we  need  it  There 
is  only  one  way  to  know  we  need  it 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  tlnnk 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  maintained  that  a  surplus  is  needed 
the  begiiming  of  each  year  which  is  suJ- 
ftcient  to  pay  out  benehts  for  1  year.  Th^ 
principle  completely  ignores  the  pay- 
ments or  contributions  that  will  be  com- 
ing in  each  and  every  year. 

I  have  never  heard  a  single  actuary  or 
anyone  famiUar  with  this  program  sug- 
gest that  such  a  surplus  is  necessary  or 
desirable.    I   think   the   fact   that   it   is 
neither  necessary  or  desirable  is  well  sub- 
stantfated  by  the  record  of  the  hearings^ 
But   Mr.  President,  I  have  no  wish  to 
prolong  this  debate.  Unfortunately^  not 
manv  Senators  have  found  it  Possible  or 
worthwhile  to  be  on  the  floor.  I  think 
Tome  of  them  wUl  eventually  have  reason 
to  be  concerned,  if  they  vote  against  tMs 
amendment.  They  will  have  reason  to  be 
concerned,  Mr.  President,  because  I  do 
not  think  they  know  how  greatly  our  so- 
cial security  system  is  overfinanced. 

Briefly.  Mr.  President,  our  amend- 
ment retains  the  $6,600  salary-  base  which 
is  now  in  effect.  It  would  retain  the  pay- 
roll taxes  contained  in  1965  amendments 
to  the  Social  Security  Act.  Moreover,  it 
would  retain  the  increased  benefits  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Corn- 
mittee  on  Finance.  In  the  unlikely  e^ent 
that  at  some  distant  time  m  the  future 
an  unforeseen  contingency  should  arise 
general  revenue  funds  could  be  used  for 
that  particular  year.  .^     »    ^o 

More  importantly.  Mr.  President  we 
now  have  a  surplus.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
at  the  end  of  1972  that  surp  us  will  be 
about  $34.8  billion.  I  have  yet  to  find  a 
single  actuary  who  says  that  amount  or 
money  is  not  more  than  ample. 

If  we  increase  social  security  payTOll 
taxes,  we  are  going  to  saddle  an  uncon- 
scionable  burden  on  the  working  people 
and  the  small  businessman  of  this  coun- 
try Since  the  increase  is  unnecessary.  I 
think  we  are  making  a  very  grave  mis- 
take. Moreover,  if  this  is  intended  to  take 
the  place  of  a  surtax,  as  sorne  Senators 
have  suggested,  I  believe  it  is  an  abuse 
of  the  social  security  system. 

If  we  are  going  to  levy  a  tax  to  take 
care  of  inflation,  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, let  us  put  it  on  all  the  people  of 
this  country,  not  just  the  working  people. 
Mr.  President,   if  the   Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  willing  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time,  I  am  willing  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  mine   I  do  not 
beUeve  either  of  us  can  add  much  to 
what  has  already  been  said. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  agreed  to  yield  5  minutes  to  ttie 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  have  always  said  that  one  of  the 
great  achievements  of  the  New  Deal  was 
the  establishment  of  the  social  security 
system.  I  think  it  was  one  of  the  greatest 
programs  ever  started,  and  I  always  have 
been  and  am  today  a  strong  supporter  of 
a  sound  pension  system. 

Social  security  was  established  on  the 
principle  that  it  would  be  financed  by  the 
employer  and  the  employee.  It  was  es- 
tablished on  the  principle  that,  as  a 
beneficiary  by  virtue  of  his  payments 
into  the  social  security  fund,  a  man  could 
accept  that  check  with  dignity  as  a  re- 
tirement check  from  a  fund  into  which 
he  had  contributed.  It  was  to  be  a  retire- 
ment pension  to  which  he  was  fully  en- 
titled, the  same  as  he  would  be  under 
any  other  retirement  system,  whether  it 
be  civil  service  retirement  or  one  of  the 
many  other  private  pension  plans  that 
operate  in  this  country. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we  let 
the  people  retain  that  dignity  in  connec- 
tion with  the  receipt  of  the  pension  check 
and  let  the  workers  and  those  who  par- 
ticipate know  that  it  is  something  they 
have  paid  for. 

However,  I  agree  fully  with  some  of  the 
remarks  of  my  friends,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  that  this  tax  is  getting  out  of 
hand.  I  said  that  in  the  committee.  That 
is  the  reason  that  the  minority  members 
of  the  committee  raised  the  question  as 
to  how  far  we  could  go  in  increasing  ben- 
efits over  and  beyond  those  contained  in 
the  House  bill. 

With  these  Increased  benefits  go 
higher  taxes,  and  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
jority members  have  delayed  these  in- 
creases until  after  the  1968  election  does 
not  minimize  the  pain.  The  tax  increase 
Is  there  under  the  Hartke-Long  formula. 
I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Ijending  bill — and  the  pending  amend- 
ment would  not  change  it — would  pro- 
vide additional  benefits  in  the  amount 
of  more  than  S6  billion  annually  once  the 
provision  of  the  law  becomes  fully  ef- 
fective. And  that  money  has  to  be  fi- 
nanced. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
does  not  have  access  to  any  mysterious 
source  of  income.  The  only  revenue  we 
have  with  which  to  pay  for  these  benefits 
is  either  wage  taxes  which  are  paid  into 
the  trust  fund  or  income  taxes  from  the 
pockets  of  the  same  American  taxpayers. 
Otherwise,  we  borrow  the  money  and 
pyramid  the  national  debt. 

When  we  speak  of  general  revenue  we 
are  not  Just  looking  to  some  mysterious 
source  which  will  relieve  all  pain  as  far 
as  the  workingman  and  the  American 
taxpayers  are  concerned  with  relation 
to  taxes. 

The  workingmen  of  America  have  de- 
ductions made  from  the  amount  of 
money  they  receive  as  salary  by  virtue 
of  both  social  seciirity  and  income  tax. 
Whether  the  Goverrunent  collects  this 
money  through  a  social  security  tax  on 
th*^  wages  or  through  income  tax,  it  Is 
equally  painful  and  retrogressive  to  the 
people.  One  can  use  all  the  adjectives  he 
cares  to  use:  it  is  still  a  tax. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  suggested  that  these 
benefits  be  paid  out  of  the  general  fund 
That  would  require  a  change  in  the  law. 
No  such  payment  is  authorized.  Appro- 
priations for  those  payments  would  prob- 
ably be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

If  these  people  are  to  be  entitled  to 
health  benefits  to  be  paid  out  of  the  gen- 
eral fund,  we  would  have  to  recommend 
a  change  in  the  law  to  authorize  it. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  my  time? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  that  in  my  judgment,  and  in  the 
judgment  of  the  experts  with  whom  I 
have  consulted,  financing  from  general 
revenues  will  not  be  necessary  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Too  much  emphasis  is  being  placed  on 
the  raising  of  the  money  through  the 
use  of  general  funds. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  was  referring  to  what 
the  Senator  said. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  did  not  say  we  would 
have  to  do  it.  I  said  repeatedly  that  we 
would  not  have  to  do  it  for  many  years 
to  come.  However,  we  must  have  some 
provision  to  allow  for  such  a  contingency. 
I  cannot  envision  what  will  happen  10, 
15,  or  20  years  from  now.  and  neither  do 
I  think  that  any  other  Senator  can.  I 
think  that  we  should  have  some  pro- 
vision in  the  law  so  that  if  an  imforeseen 
need  arises,  we  could  appropriate  money 
from  the  general  funds  for  any  particu- 
lar year. 

Mr.  CLT^TIS.  We  are  without  author- 
ity to  do  that  under  the  present  law. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  ar- 
gument that  we  could  use  the  current 
revenue  in  the  trust  fund  to  finance  the 
payment  of  an  additional  $6  billion  in 
benefits  means  that  we  would  be  spend- 
ing for  today's  benefits  the  contributions 
now  being  made  into  the  fund  by  mil- 
lions of  wage  earners  in  the  25-  to  45- 
year-old  age  bracket.  The  contributions 
of  these  younger  workers  are  being  made 
on  the  premise  that  these  wage  earners 
are  building  up  their  security  for  the 
future. 

To  accept  the  principle  that  we  can 
use  all  of  their  contributions  today  to 
pay  benefits  to  those  who  are  retired  or 
will  retire  tomorrow  means  that  we  will 
be  destroying  completely  the  future  se- 
curity of  our  present  wage  earners  when 
they  reach  the  age  of  65. 

I  cannot  go  along  with  that  principle. 
To  go  to  public  financing  would  be  a 
major  change  and  a  complete  reversal 
of  all  the  principles  on  which  the  social 
security  system  has  been  founded.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  think  we  should  take  such 
a  radical  step  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Conceivably  we  could  repeal  all  exist- 
ing wage  taxes  for  1968,  deplete  the  trust 
fund  In  its  entirety,  and  still  pay  bene- 
fits for  10  to  12  months  if  we  wanted  to 
be  shortsighted  enough  to  do  so. 

I  personally  do  not  think  we  can  pro- 
ceed on  that  basis.  I  think  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  the  $100  to  $200  per  year 
which  the  average  wage  earner  of  35 
years  of  age  is  putting  into  the  trust 
fund  today  Is  for  his  own  security  and  is 


being  placed  there  for  his  benefit.  Con- 
gress has  a  responsibility  to  protect  his 
interest.  This  is,  or  at  least  it  is  supposed 
to  be,  a  trust  fund. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
is  rejected. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Florida  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
completely  with  the  position  taken  by 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]. 

I  point  out  an  additional  fact  that  has 
not  been  mentioned.  There  are  several 
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Senators  who  are  above  the  age  of  _ 
years  and  vho  have  regularly  paid  social 
security  taxes  on  outside  income.  We  are 
all  drawing  social  security  whether  we 
want  it  or  not.  That  is  the  law— we  have 
paid  for  that  insurance  and  are  still  pay- 
mg. 

Under  the  pending  bill,  if  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  were 
agreed  to,  the  amount  of  our  social  secu- 
rity payments  would  be  increased,  but 
we  would  be  making  it  very  sure  that  we 
would  not  have  to  pay  any  more  to  the 
Government  by  leaving  the  level  of  in- 
come and  the  rate  upon  which  we  pay 
the  same. 

I  do  not  know  how  any  Senator  in  that 
position  could  possibly  think  about  vot- 
ing for  the  pending  amendment.  It  is 
so  obviously  unfair  to  the  general  pub- 
lic and  the  general  taxpayer  for  a  Sena- 
tor to  raise  his  own  social  security  pay- 
ments and  at  the  same  time  make  sure 
that  the  base  on  which  he  pays  annually 
and  his  annual  tax  is  no  greater. 

I  think  we  certainly  could  not  be  Ln 
position  to  vote  for  such  a  self-serving 
proposal.  I  could  not  vote  for  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  in  an- 
swer to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida,  we  are  all  under  a  rather  lib- 
eral retirement  plan  in  Congress  which 
is  not  a  part  of  the  social  security  sys- 
tem. As  far  as  the  social  security  system 
is  concerned,  I  am  convinced  it  is  gross- 
ly  overfinanced   already. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  said  that  there  are  several 
Senators  who  are  over  the  age  of  72 
and  have  paid  on  the  maximum  amount 
for  years. 

When  the  Senator  offers  an  amend- 
ment which  would  raise  considerably 
the  amount  which  we  draw  but  would 
make  it  very  sure  that  we  do  not  have 
to  pay  any  more  into  the  pool  from 
which  we  are  being  paid,  to  my  mir.d 
that  is,  as  to  us,  completely  unfair  and 
completely  self-serving. 

I  do  not  see  how  any  Senator  in  that 
position  could  even  think  about  voting 
for  the  pending  amendment. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 


.  •   trvins  to  orotect  the  interests  of     have  to  see  that  once.  All  you  have  to 
mont  IS  trying  to  protect  ^"^  mu;  ^^^^^     streaming  tears. 

KnlTX^^'  eaTnTng'So    $6,000.        And  here  are  18  million  recipients  now 
ST  000    $8  000,  $9,000,  or  $10,000  a  year. 
The  Senators  who  may  happen  to  be  on 
Jocial   security    should   not    feel   guilty 
Tbout  protecting  the  interests  of  wage 

^^Sr^LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
minoritv  leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  niinois  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  all  I 
know'  is  what  I  see  in  the  papers,  unless 
I  get  something  out  of  a  Government 

*^I  have  a  note  here  from  the  Chief  Ac- 
tuary Mr.  Robert  J.  Myers,  and  this  is 
just  as  fresh  as  the  morning  "aper  be_^- 
cause  it  is  dated  on  November  17,  196 «. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Myers  says  about  the 
pending  amendment: 

Witli  respect  to  the  old-age  and  survivors' 
insurance  fund,  the  excess  of  outgo  over 
income  in  1968  will  be  $1,168  million. 


I  am  not  going  to  put  them  on  the  block 
and  fool  with  their  program.  I  am  for 
social  security,  but  it  has  to  be  sound, 
or  it  is  going  to  founder.  And  I  am  not 
about  to  see  it  made  a  welfare  program, 
either.  . 

I  hope,  in  the  interest  of  the  country 
and  the  people  who  are  ihe  beneficiaries, 
that  this  amendment  will  fail. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  yield. 
Mr.    MAICSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
wish  to   ahne   myself   with   the   distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

A.>  I  understand  this  amendment,  the 
benefits  would  be  increased  but  the  taxes 
would  not. 

In  the  printed  explanation  of  the 
pending  amendment,  it  is  said : 

Ab  a  matter  of  fact,  -withotit  a  benefit  in- 
crease, existing  social  security  taxes  would 
create  a  surplus  of  over  $344  billion  by  the 
vear  2000. 


That  goes  down  a  little  up  to  1972.  It 
is  $765  million.  Then  it  starts  up  again, 
and  bv  1980  you  dip  into  the  Treasury 
for  $2 "7  billion,  and  by  1990  you  dip  into 
the  Treasury  for  $7.3  billion.  Well,  what 
you  are  going  to  do  is  make  a  welfare 
program  out  of  this. 

Now.  that  is  equally  true  oi  the  so- 
called  trust  fund  for  disability,  because 
there  you  start  with  an  excess  of  income. 
It  gradually  dribbles  down,  and  then 
when  vou  get  to  1980,  the  excess  of  outgo 
over  income  is  $200  million,  and  you  pick 
that  up  out  of  the  general  fund. 

That  is  equally  true  of  the  hospital 
fund  because  the  excess  of  outgo  in  the 
first  vear  is  $170  milUon.  By  1972,  it  is 
$1,151,000,000. 

I  did  not  concoct  these  figures.  These 
are  from  Mr.  Myers,  the  Chief  Actuary. 
.'Vnd  I  am  not  about  to  support  that  kind 
of  proejram,  where  you  freeze  the  wage 
base  and  the  tax  and  you  let  the  benefits 
go  up. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  want  to  F&y  on 
this  Senate  fioor  now  that  if  Great  Brit- 
ain had  stuck  with  the  Beveridge  plan 
when  it  began,  they  would  be  in  pretty 
sound  shape  today.  But  they  let  the 
House  of  Commons  maul  it,  put  every- 
thing in  it,  and  finally  converted  It  to 
a  welfare  program.  So  that  between  de- 
fense and  welfare,  here  she  is  trying  to 
borrow  $1  billion  from  10  countries;  and 
Mr.  de  Gaulle  is  not  about  to  look  on 
that  very  kindly,  according  to  the  press. 
And  who  shall  say  whether  or  not  the 
pound  is  going  to  be  devalued?  Our 
market  is  shaky  this  morning. 

Now,  that  is  what  we  are  doing  with 
this  program,  and  yet  wp  call  It  the  old- 
age  and  survivors  Insurance  program. 

Look  at  the  lawbooks  on  insurance, 
on  fraternal  organizations.  The  history 
of  our  country  is  strewn  with  the  whit- 
ened bones  of  bankrupted  outfits  that  did 
exactly  this,  and  the  contributions  did 
not  come  on — and  the  result  was  what? 
They  failed.  And  If  you  ever  saw  any- 
thing so  wretched  as  somebody  clutching 
a  jwllcy,  knowing  there  was  no  dough 
in  the  trust  fund— and  I  saw  my  mother 
do  it — you  never  can  forget  It.  You  only 


But  further  in  the  explanntion  of  the 
amendment,  it  is  said: 

However,  In  the  event  that  the  social  secu- 
rity surplus  is  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose 
my  amendment  further  provides  that  ad- 
ditional funds  required  to  pay  these  benefits 
will  be  appropriated  from  general  revenues. 


It  seems  to  me  that  these  two  proposi- 
tions cannot  be  reconciled. 

I  think  that  the  sound  premise  upon 
which  this  program  should  be  based  is 
one  of  pay  as  you  go,  I  think  the  tax 
should  be  ad.iusted  to  pay  for  any  in- 
creased benefits.  I  believe  the  old  people 
of  this  country  deserve  an  increase  in 
benefits:  an  increase  supported  by  a 
Trust  fund  maintained  on  as  sound  an  ac- 
tuarial basis  as  possible.  Tlie  fund  in- 
creases a.ssured  under  the  bill  will  indeed 
support  the  benefit  increases  provided. 

I  think  we  will  be  going  a  long  way 
down  the  road  to  fiscal  irresponsibility 
if  we  choose  now  to  adopt  an  amendment 
that,  in  effect,  would  weaken  the  trust 
fund  created  to  finance  the  social  secu- 
rity system.  The  trust  fund  concept  of  fi- 
nancing this  system  has  already  been 
established  and  proven.  I  hope,  most 
sincerely,  that  this  amendment  will  be 
defeated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  10  mmutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  or  3  minutes. 

I  might  say,  first,  that  Mr.  Robert 
Myers  seems  to  be  able  to  take  more  posi- 
tions within  a  period  of  24  hours  than 
any  other  man  I  have  ever  knowni.  This 
is  not  the  first  time.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  just  read  something  from 
him.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  earlier 
read  something  else.  I  have  had  other 
information  from  him  which  differs  with 
the  facts  given  to  the  two  distinguished 
Senator  to  whom  I  have  referred. 

I  beUeve  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
referred  to  something  that  might  happen 
in  1990.  I  believe  his  figures  disregard  a 


growth  In  the  gross  national  product  for 
the  next  20  years. 

Yesterday  tlie  Senator  from  Louisiana 
said  the  fmid  is  overfinanced,  not  under- 
financed. 

Under  the  bill  reported  by  the  Finance 
Committee  we  are  placing  a  great  bur- 
den on  the  workingmen  and  the  small 
businessmen  of  this  country,  and  I  hope 
Senators  realize  that  very  clearly  before 
thev  cast  a  vote. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  PROUTY.  I  yield. 
Mr  COTTON.  Mr  President,  I  regret 
very  much  that  both  of  our  esteemed 
leaders  have  characterized  the  proposed 
amendments  as  they  have  in  the  past  4 
minutes.  I  doubt  whether  they  studied 
the  amendment  earlier  than  a  few  min- 
utes ago,  because  the  amendment  Is  not 
framed  or  int^'nded  to  contemplate,  nor 
would  I  be  a  sponsor  of  it  or  vote  for  it  If 
it  contemplated  changing  the  social  se- 
cui-itv  svstem  to  a  welfare  fund. 

The  amendment  provides  for  a  report 
to  Congress  on  January  1  of  everv-  year 
to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  fund. 
And  it  contemplates— at  least,  its  intent 
is_that  Congress  shall  then  take  such 
action  to  increase  the  tax  for  the  fund  as 
may  be  needed.  It  also  pro\1des.  however, 
for  the  contingency  that  we  m:2ht  have 
to  appropriate  moneys  for  a  part  of  a 
year  until  a  new  tax  took  effect.  But  the 
fact  remains.  Mr.  President,  that  at  the 
end  of  1972.  we  will  have  a  surplus  in  the 
social  security  fund  of  $34.8  billion  Every 
actuary  and  every  staff  member   with 
whom  I  have  talked  has  said  that  this  is 
unnecessary,  that  there  Is  no  need  what- 
soever to  have  a  full  year's  benefits  in 
the  fund. 

Nobody  seems  to  know  whether,  with 
the  vast  number  of  payers  into  the  fund, 
we  will  be  collecting  too  much  money  and 
taking  money  unnecessarily,  or  whether 
the  fund  will  be  depleted.  But  I  say  again, 
that  if  you  do  not  accept  this  amend- 
ment, if  you  increase  the  tax  now.  willy- 
nilly,  yoii  have  crossed  the  Rubicon.  If 
you  find  you  are  building  up  a  surplus 
fund,  you  cannot  reduce  it  without  being 
unfair  and  dishonest  to  those  who  have 
paid  into  it  in  the  intervening  years  be- 
tween today  and  1972  or  1975.  or  such 
time  as  the  necessity  arises. 

I  do  not  believe  in  taking  1  red  cent 
from  the  profits  of  any  American  worker 
until  I  know  something  more  than  the 
dreaming  and  the  tables  of  the  statisti- 
cians, as  to  whether  or  not  it  will  be 
necessarj-.  I  regret  that  the  powers  that 
be  in  the  Senate  have  passed  so  quickly 
and  so  definitely  on  our  amendment  with 
complete  misinterpretation  of  its  purpose 
and  its  intent. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  willing  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time,  I  am 
willing  to  do  so. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  early 
in  1950,  while  I  was  Governor  of  Ohio, 
there  was  $700  million  in  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  fund.  Employers  and 
labor  leaders  got  together  and  agreed 
upon  an  increase  in  unemployment  com- 
pensation, a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  con- 
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trlbution  into  the  fund,  and  the  return 
of  $70  million  to  employers  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  paid  into  the  fund 
more  than  was  justified. 

I  disagreed  with  the  employers  and  the 
labor  leaders.  I  said: 

Keep  this  fund  strong.  If  we  are  to  make 
a  mistake,  make  It  In  the  direction  of  sound- 
nees,  rather  than  weakness,  In  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  fund. 

The  legislature  passed  what  was  re- 
quested. I  opposed  it,  and  I  was  ridden 
down.  Then.  1958  came,  unemployment 
set  in,  the  fund  dropped  to  $150  million, 
and  there  was  danger.  This  Congress,  in 
1958,  appropriated  funds  to  many 
States  which  had  followed  a  bad  poUcy 
reducing  rates  of  contribution  and  in- 
creasing rates  of  payment  to  the  unem- 
ployed. 

My  position  is  that  if  we  are  to  make 
a  mistake,  make  it  in  the  direction  of 
sound  maintenance  of  the  fund.  Do  not 
make  It  in  that  direction  in  which  at 
some  subsequent  date  it  will  be  found 
that  the  fund  Is  incapable  of  maintain- 
ing Its  responsibilities. 

A  moment  ago  I  put  the  question  to 
the  staff  man:  Does  this  social  seciu-ity 
cover  my  retirement  benefits  as  a  Sena- 
tor? I  concur  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  said.  I  am  holding  a  policy 
of  insurance  and  I  want  that  fund  out 
of  which  I  am  to  be  paid  to  be  kept 
strong  and  sound.  The  senatorial  bene- 
fits are  not  In  this  fund,  but  what  I 
would  want  for  myself,  as  a  Senator,  I 
want  accorded  to  every  citizen  of  the 
country:  a  guarantee  that  the  fund  will 
be  adequate  to  meet  their  rights  when 
the  time  comes. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  any  time  I  have  remaining. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (No.  445) . 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydinos]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Chttrch],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HoLLiNCS],  the  Senators  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Mag- 
nttson],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  the  Senator 


from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis], 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
madge]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Harris],  the  Senators  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Magnu- 
son],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  TydingsI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellender]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  would  vote  "nay,"  and 
the   Senator   from   Oregon  would   vote 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett], 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Domi- 
NicK],  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy],  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. „   ,     ^      r». 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  is  absent  because  of  death  in  his 

family. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear- 
son] is  detained  on  official  business. 

n  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the  Sen- 
tor  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson] ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  6, 
nays  62,  as  follows: 

[No.  327  Leg.] 
TE.'VS— 6 
Aiken  Kennedy,  Mass.  Mclntyro 

Cotton  Kennedy.  N.Y.    Prouty 

NATS— 62 


Percy 
Scott 

Smathers 


Stennis 

Talmadge 

Tower 


Ty  dings 
Young,  N.  Dak. 


Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett, 

Bayh 

Blbla 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Case 

Clark 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Eastland 

Fannin 

PonK 

Pulbrlght 

Gore 

OniBn 


Baker 

Bennett 

BjTd,  Va. 

Cannon 

Church 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Dominick 


Hansen 

Hart 

Rartke 

Hatfield 

Hayden 


Montoya 
Morton 

MOGS 

Mundt 
Muskle 


Hlckenlooper  Pastore 

HUl  Pell 

Holland  Proxmlre 

Hruska  Randolph 

Iiiouye  RlblcoJI 

Javlts  RusseU 

Jordan,  Idaho  Smith 

Kuchel  Sparkman 

Lausche  Spong 

Long,  La.  Symington 

Mansfield  Thurmond 

McClellan  Williams.  N.J. 

McOovern  WUllamfl,  Del. 

Metcalf  Yarborough 

MUler  Young,  Ohio 
Mondale 

NOT  VOTING — 32 

Ellender  Magnuson 

Ervln  McCarthy 

Gruening  McGee 

Harris  Monroney 

HoUlngs  Morse 

Jackson  Murphy 

Jordan,  N.O.  Nelaon 

Long,  Mo.  Peaxson 


So  Mr.  Prouty's  amendment  (No.  445) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  section 
142  of  the  bill  deals  with  coordination  of 
reimbursement  with  health  facility  plan- 
ning. The  explanation  is  found  on  page 
17  of  the  committee  print  which  was 
published  on  November  9,  1967.  This  has 
caused  great  concern  among  the  hos- 
pitals of  this  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  telegram  from 
the  Associate  Director  of  the  American 
Hospital  Association  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

American  HosprrAt,  Association. 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  15, 1967. 
Senator  Frank  C.ari-son, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  American  Hospital  Association,  on  be- 
half of  some  7,000  of  the  Nation's  hospitals, 
strongly  opposes  section  142  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee's  reported  bill,  H.R.  12080, 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967. 
This  section  would  deny  payment  to  hos- 
pitals under  medicare  and  medicaid  for  de- 
preciation and  Interest  costs  on  those  capital 
expenditures  not  approved  by  the  single 
State  planning  agency  authorized  under  the 
Comprehensive  Planning  Act. 

We  strongly  oppose  this  provision  for 
these  reasons : 

(1)  Depreciation  and  Interest  on  capital 
expenditures  are  recognized  as  legitimate  and 
necessary  costs  of  operating  any  business. 
There  Is  no  Justification  for  discriminating 
against  hospitals  in  this  respect. 

(2)  It  Interferes  with  the  authority  ana 
legal  responsibility  of  a  hospital's  govern- 
ing board  to  provide  for  all  the  facilities  and 
equipment  required  to  serve  Its  community 

(3)  The  medicare  and  medicaid  programs 
constitute  contracts  under  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  agreed  to  pay  hospitals  for 
care  rendered  to  the  aged  and  poor.  Denial 
of  reimbursement  of  these  costs  as  proposed 
Is  obvlovis  economic  coercion  on  the  hos- 
pitals to   submit   to   Government   planning. 

(4)  The  proposal  Is  In  violation  of  the 
letter   and  Intent  of   the  medicare  statute 

(P.L.  89-97,  section  1801)  which  forblda 
"supervision  or  control  over  the  administra- 
tion or  operation  of  any  such  Institution." 
Denying  reimbursement  for  a  hospital's  costs 
of  depreciation  and  Interest  on  capital  Items 
clearly  Is  interference  with  the  administra- 
tion and  operation  of  the  hospital. 

For  these  reasons  we  urge  that  section 
142  be  deleted  from  the  bill. 

Kenneth  Williamson, 

.Associate  Director. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  state  that  I  have  heard  from  every 
one  of  the  hospitals  in  my  State.  They 
are  quite  concerned  with  the  proposal 
made  in  section  142  of  this  bill  under 
which  payment  to  hospitals  under  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs  for  de- 
preciation and  Interest  costs  would  be 
denied  for  any  capital  expenditures  not 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  single 
State  planning  agency  authorized  under 
the  Comprehensive  Planning  Act. 

Certainly  we  all  agree  that  planning 
is  a  good  thing,  particularly  in  this  day 
of  rising  hospital  costs.  The  hospitals 
In  my  State,  as  well  as  the  vast  majority 
of  the  hospitals  in  the  Nation,  currently 
are  participating  in  voluntary  regional 
planning.  I  understand  that  there  are 
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some    80    of    these    regional    planning 
groups  operating. 

I  know  that  Senators  are  all  familiar 
with  the  Comprehensive  Planning  Act. 
Under  this  act  the  Government  grants 
money  to  States  to  assist  in  statewide 
health  planning.  The  hospitals  of  the 
Nation  are  grateful  for  this  assistance 
and  are  supporting  that  program  to  the 
fullest  extent.  However,  they  feel  very 
strongly  that  economic  sanctions  under 
the  guise  of  fostering  planning  is  an 
improper  act  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  indeed  a  breach  of  faith  from 
the  promises  made  to  the  hospital  field 
In  the  original  enactment  of  the  medi- 
care and  medicaid  programs  that  the 
Government  would  not  exercise  any 
"supervision  or  control  over  the  admin- 
istration or  operation  of  any  such 
institution." 

Under  the  medicare  law.  the  Govern- 
ment contracted  with  the  hospitals  of 
this  Nation  to  pay  the  reasonable  costs 
incurred  by  hospitals  in  the  care  of  our 
a?ed  and  poor.  The  principles  under  that 
legislation  recognized,  in  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  accounting 
practices,  that  depreciation  and  interest 
on  capital  expenditures  are  legitimate 
and  necessary  costs  of  operation  of  any 
business — including  hospitals.  The  pro- 
posal now  being  made  in  section  142 
would  be  to  deny  the  payment  of  these 
costs  unless  the  hospital  submits  Its  pro- 
posed capital  expenditures  to  the  State 
planning  agency  for  approval.  This  is 
rank  discrimination  against  our  hos- 
pitals and  in  my  opinion  violates  the  let- 
ter and  intent  of  the  Government's 
promises  to  hospitals  in  enacting  medi- 
care. 

I  know  Senators  are  aware  that  the 
hospitals  in  their  communities,  as  well 
as  mine,  are  governed  by  boards  of 
trustees  selected  from  the  most  promi- 
nent and  respected  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity. For  the  most  part,  these  are  men 
who  have  made  their  mark  in  industry, 
the  profe.ssions,  or  government.  These 
people  bring  to  the  hospital  field  un- 
limited years  of  experience  and  back- 
ground in  planning  and  development 
and,  as  you  know,  serve  the  hospitals 
without  pay.  To  say  to  this  dedicated 
army  of  professionals  that  they  can  no 
longer  make  the  decisions  for  their  local 
hospital  raises  a  serious  Question  as  to 
the  future  availability  of  people  to  serve 
in  this  capacity.  Moreover,  in  my  opin- 
ion, it  is  a  gross  interference  with  the 
authority  and  legal  re-sponsibility  vested 
in  these  hospital  governing  boards. 

Mr.  President.  I  y^'M^e  this  issue  in 
order  that  I  may  call  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  distinpuished  chairman  of  the  Pe- 
nance Committee,  who  helped  write  this 
bill  and  who.  I  am  sure,  is  familiar  with 
the  situatiin  and  the  problem  that  ha.s 
been  presented  to  me  and  other  Members 
of  Congre.ss  by  the  hospitals.  If  the 
chainnan  wishes  i~>  comment  on  this 
problem.  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
this  problem  arises  as  a  result  of  a  mis- 
understanding. The  committee  is  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  $1  billion  was 
added  to  the  cost  of  the  medicare  pro- 
gram as  a  result  of  rising  hospital  costs. 
That  is  something  I  had  predicted,  at 


least  to  some  extent,  at  the  time  we  were 
coiisidering  medicare. 

To  prevent  the  construction  of  many 
facilities  which  are  not  really  needed 
and  considering  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  picking  up  the  cost, 
it  was  initially  suggested  that  we  should 
not  pay  for  the  depreciation  to  help 
amortize  these  costs,  unless  the  plan  had 
been  approved  by  the  State  planning 
agencies.  Most  States  have  State  plan- 
ning agencies. 

But.  in  committee,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis],  we  changed  that  so  that 
we  would  pay  this  depreciation  allow- 
ance to  hospitals  unless  the  capital  ex- 
penditure was  specifically  disapproved 
by  a  State  planning  agency. 

So,  as  a  practical  matter,  there  is  no 
requirement  that  the  hospital  submit  the 
oroposal  to  a  State  planning  agency. 
Tlie  hospital  would  be  reimbursed  under 
the  depreciation  allowance.  But  if  it  were 
submitted  or  the  planning  agency  knew 
about  it  and  informed  those  concerned 
that  this  plan  was  not  approved,  then, 
of  course,  the  Federal  Government  would 
not  pay  the  depreciation  allowance  on  it. 

I  believe  that  the  fear  that  arose  in  the 
minds  of  the  hospital  administrators 
probably  had  its  genesis  here  in  Wash- 
ington when  representatives  of  the  asso- 
ciation saw  this  nttle  blue  pamphlet 
v.-hlch  merely  summarizes  the  provisions 
in  the  committee  bill.  Tliis  was  prior  to 
the  time  they  had  a  chance  to  study  the 
committee  report  itself  and  review  the 
provisions  of  the  committee  bill. 

So  they  looked  at  that  little  thumbnail 
summary  of  v.hat  was  in  the  bill.  I  be- 
lieve they  erroneously  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  they  would  be  required  to 
submit  their  proposed  improvements  to 
a  State  planning  agency  and  have  them 
approved. 

Actually,  the  bill  works  just  the  other 
way  around.  The  hospitals  would  receive 
the  depreciation  allowance  in  their  re- 
imbursement unless  the  improvement 
plans  had  been  specifically  disapproved 
by  the  State  planning  agencies. 

That  is  desirable,  so  far  as  it  goes,  be- 
cause in  many  cities — I  do  not  know  of 
any  in  my  State,  but  in  a  number  of 
States— there  is  an  excess  of  hospital 
beds  and  facilities.  In  some  instances  two 
or  three  hospitals  try  to  obtain  some 
very  expen.sive  new  equipment  to  do 
specialized  jobs  when  only  one  is  needed 
for  the  entire  community. 

Many  States,  realizing  this  problem, 
have  set  up  State  planning  agencies. 
Generally  speaking,  those  agencies  are 
doing  a  very  fine  job. 

The  bill  does  not  require  that  a  hos- 
pital obtain  approval  of  a  State  planning 
agency.  It  does  not  require  that  the  hos- 
pitals submit  those  plans  for  approval  of 
a  State  planning  agency.  All  the  bill 
provides  is  that,  if  the  State  planning 
agency  spcifically  disapproves  of  some 
particular  expenditure,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  not  reimburse  for  such  cap- 
ital expenditure  that  was  specifically  dis- 
approved at  the  State  level. 

This  is,  I  believe.  States  rights  all  the 
way — where  we  do  not  require  the  State 
to  do  something  along  these  lines.  But, 
if  the  State  then  sets  up  a  State  plan- 
ning  agency,   and   that   agency   disap- 


proves of  a  certain  hospital  expenditure, 
we  would  not  include  depreciation  in  the 
reimbursement. 

If  the  Senator  from  Kansas  had  a 
chance  to  discuss  it  with  hospital  ad- 
ministrators themselves,  personally,  and 
showed  them  what  the  committee  report 
says.  I  am  sure  they  would  be  convinced 
that  they  were  led  to  an  erroneous  con- 
clusion, probably  because  of  a  misunder- 
standing due  to  a  brief  summary,  which 
did  not  explain  every  facet  of  the  provi- 
sion we  put  in  the  bill.  This  summary  is 
contained  in  the  little  blue  pamphlet  to 
which  I  have  referred  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  trust  that  the  state- 
ment of  our  distinguished  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  TMr.  Long].  h£is 
at  least  pointed  up  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  as  I  have  read  it.  I  read 
the  committee  report  and  I  thought  we 
took  care  of  the  situation  as  the  hos- 
pitals would  really  want  to  operate  and 
that  it  was  left  to  the  State  planning 
boards.  I  do  not  think  anyone  could  ob- 
ject to  that.  I  sincerely  hope  this  expla- 
nation will  clarify  the  matter  for  the 
hospital  administrators. 

It  was  my  intention  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  delete  this  section.  In  view  of 
the  statement  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  I  shall  not  make  such  a  mo- 
tion. If  it  develops  later  that  some  of 
the  administrators  concerned  think 
there  is  a  need  to  have  it  amended.  I 
reserve  that  right.  At  this  time  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  state- 
ment of  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  matter 
will  be  in  conference.  I  anticipate  that 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson! 
will  be  a  member  of  that  conference  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  House.  In  the 
event  this  matter  has  not  been  resolved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  hospital  admin- 
istrators, we  will  certainly  consider  that 
fact  in  conference  and  consider  whether 
their  fears  are  well  founded,  and  dispose 
of  it  in  conference.  I  think  when  they 
see  what  the  comniittee  really  has  in 
mind,  their  fears  will  be  allayed. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  what  the 
Senator  has  said. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
four  Senators  who  supported  the  Prouty- 
Cotton  amendment,  which  received  six 
votes. 

I  remember  when  I  first  offered  to 
bring  the  very  low-income  people  under 
the  social  security  system  at  a  minimum 
of  S44  a  month,  I  was  almost  laughed 
down.  I  believe  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  who  joined 
me  at  that  time,  was  subjected  to  the 
same  criticisms  which  were  showered 
on  me. 

As  time  went  on,  the  Senate  finally  was 
persuaded  to  adopt  such  an  amendment, 
which  provided  $44  a  month.  When  the 
bill  went  to  conference,  it  was  reduced  to 
$35.  which  certainly  was  a  .step  in  the 
right  direction,  because  we  had  some- 
thing. Now  that  minimum  has  been 
raised  to  $50  under  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  Finance  Committee. 

With  persistent  effort,  we  sometimes 
achieve  results.  I  believe  in  the  years 
ahead  many  Senators  who  voted  against 
the  last  Prouty-Cotton  amendment  wUl 
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eventually     see     the     wisdom    of     the 
proposal. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire-  [Mr.  Cotton],  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESroENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Mr. 
PRoriY  is  as  follows: 

On  page  16.  line  9,  Insert  "January"  In  lieu 
of  "March".  On  page  17,  In  lines  7,  8.  16  and 
21  m.sert  "January"  In  lieu  of  "March  '.  On 
page  18,  in  lines  6  and  9,  insert  "December, 
1967"  in  lieu  of  "February,  1968".  On  page 
19  in  lines  2  and  17,  insert  "January"  in 
lieu  of  "March".  On  page  19,  in  lines  8,  10. 
and  14  insert  "December  1967"  in  lieu  of 
"February  1968".  On  page  21,  line  5,  insert 
"December  1967"  in  lieu  of  "February  1968". 
On  page  22,  line  18,  insert  "December  1967" 
in  lieu  of  "February  1968".  On  page  55,  line 
21,  insert  "December  1967"  in  lieu  of 
"February  1968". 

Mr.  PROtJTY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  simply  advance  the 
date  when  the  benefits  will  be  paid  from 
March  1  to  January  1  of  next  year. 

During  the  past  32  years,  there  have 
been  relatively  few  large  increases  in  the 
benefit  amounts  of  social  security.  In 
fact,  during  the  past  13  years,  there  have 
been  only  two  such  increases.  Our  older 
retired  Americans  have  learned  to  expect 
very  little  from  Congress  in  the  way  of 
increased  income  from  social  security. 

In  January  of  this  year,  however,  20 
million  Americans  over  age  65  were 
hpartened  to  learn  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  recommending  a 
massive  increase.  These  same  older 
Americans  were  encouraged  when  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  held 
hearings  on  the  administration  bill,  H.R. 
5710,  in  early  March  of  1967. 

During  the  course  of  testimony  given 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
on  Thursday,  March  2,  Congressman 
John  Byrnes  and  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Wilbur 
J.  Cohen  discussed  the  date  when  the 
proposed  increases  would  in  all  proba- 
bility go  into  effect.  The  colloquy  went 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Byrnes.  This  bill  provides  that  the 
benefit  increases  will  go  into  eSect  as  of  July 

1? 

Mr.  Cohen.  The  increase  would  be  effective 
with  respect  to  the  month  of  June,  though 
they  would  probably  actually  be  paid  in 
October  or  so. 

These  dates  were  bandied  about  in  the 
press,  Mr.  President,  so  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  assume  that  our  older  Amer- 
icans have  been  expectantly  awaiting  in- 
creases since  October  of  this  year.  Their 
expectant  optimism  has  probably 
changed  to  doubting  pessimism  as  the 
months  go  by  and  the  holiday  season  ap- 
proaches but  Congress  still  has  not  acted 
on  a  social  security  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  Finance  Committee 
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at  long  last  armounced  to  the  world  last 
week  on  November  9  that  it  was  report- 
ing the  long-overdue  social  security  bill. 
This  bill  with  its  substantial — even  gen- 
erous— benefit  increases  must  have  been 
good  news  to  our  older  Americans.  Yet. 
at  the  same  time,  their  excitement  and 
happiness  must  have  been  dampened  by 
the  announcement  accompanying  the  in- 
crease, to  the  effect  that  the  increases 
would  not  go  into  effect  until  March  of 
1968.  If  there  is  a  delay  in  payments  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Cohen  of  up  to  4 
months,  beneficiaries  might  have  to  wait 
as  late  as  July  of  1968  to  receive  checks 
for  larger  amounts. 

In  any  case.  Mr.  President,  it  is  unfair 
to  ask  20  million  older  Americans,  most 
of  whom  depend  predominantly  or  en- 
tirely upon  social  security  for  their  sus- 
tenance, subsistence,  or  very  salvation, 
to  wait  any  longer  for  needed  increases. 
First,  Mr.  President,  an  immediate  in- 
crease is  desirable  because  it  is  long  over- 
due. Second,  an  immediate  increase  is 
imperative  because  of  the  exorbitant  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living.  Third,  an  im- 
mediate increase  is  necessai-y  as  assur- 
ance to  our  older  Americans  that  social 
security  is  not  a  political  issue.  Finally, 
an   immediate   increase   is  possible  be- 
cause  there  is  at  present  a  surplus  of 
funds  in  the  social  security  trust  fund. 
As  I  indicated  before,  Mr.  President, 
significant  and  meaningful  social  secu- 
rity increases  have  been  few  and  far  be- 
tween. In  1935.  the  minimum  payment  to 
a  retired  individual  was  SIO,  This  amount 
remained   as   the   minimum   until    1950 
when   it   was   doubled.   The   maximum 
amount  payable  to  a  retired  individual 
did  not  substantially  increase  from  its 
original  amount  of  $85  until  1954.  In  ad- 
dition,  there  were  small   increases   en- 
acted in  1954,  1956,  1958,  1961,  and  1965. 
These    minuscule    changes    reflected 
congressional  recognition  of  the  need  for 
benefits  to  rise  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  This 
principle  along  with  the  cardinal  mle 
that  income  into  the  social  secuiily  fund 
must   equal    outgo,    has   been    adhered 
to — except  for  the  initial  timelag  of  15 
years — in  principle  but  not  in  fact. 

It  has  not  been  adhered  to  in  fact  be- 
cause increases  have  not  been  adequate 
enough  to  counteract  the  effects  of  infla- 
tion. Neither  have  they  risen  in  relation 
to  the  higher  wage  scales  of  today. 

This  brings  me  to  my  second  point. 
Social  security  benefits  simply  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  rising  cost  of  living. 
Since  1958,  the  cost  of  living  measured 
by  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  risen 
close  to  28  percent.  In  the  past  2  years 
alone,  it  has  risen  over  3  percent  per 
annum.  Social  security  benefit  increases 
during  this  whole  period  have  amounted 
to  less  than  15  percent.  What  does  this 
mean  for  the  retired  American? 

It  means,  Mr.  President,  that  the  7V2- 
percent  benefit  increase  of  1958  failed  to 
restore  1954  buying  power. 

It  means  that  the  7-percent  Increase 
of  1965  failed  to  restore  1958  buying 
power. 

It  means,  Mr.  President,  that  a  drastic 
increase  in  benefits  is  urgently  needed 
now  to  supply  buying  power  to  our  older 
retired  Americans  commensurate  with 
that  which  workers  enjoy  and  which  Is 


high  enough  to  raise  retirees  to  the  levels 
of  the  1960's.  For  this  reason,  a  social 
security  benefit  increase  is  long  overdue. 
This  week  and  last,  Mr.  President, 
there  have  been  accusations  made  by 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans  that 
the  "other  side"  was  engaging  in  political 
opportunism  with  regard  to  the  proposed 
benefit  increases.  My  third  point  is  that 
it  is  necessary  to  enact  an  increase  which 
will  go  into  effect  immediately  as  an  in- 
dication to  our  senior  citizens  that  we 
are  concerned  with  their  welfare  before 
politics. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  hope  that  with 
a  modicum  of  agreement  politics  can  be 
pushed  aside  in  favor  of  speedy  action  to 
assist  needy  Americans. 

As  I  understand  it.  there  is  now  a  sub- 
stantial surplus  of  funds  in  the  social 
security  retirement  fund — in  fact,  close 
to  $2.3  billion — which  would  cover  bene- 
fit increases  for  a  number  of  months. 
Since  income  should  equal  outgo,  it  is 
only  reasonable  that  the  tax  increase 
should  come  into  effect  when  it  is  needed 
to  insure  that  payments  must  be  met. 

The  Finance  Committee  has  deter- 
mined that  if  benefits  increases  go  into 
effect  on  March  1,  1968,  the  tax  increase 
need  not  go  into  effect  until  January  1, 
1969.  There  is  nothing  wrong  or  incor- 
rect about  this  reasoning  as  far  as  the 
length  of  the  time  lag  between  increase 
in  payment  and  increase  in  taxation  is 
concerned. 

There  is  something  wrong  with  rea- 
soning, however,  which  dictates  that  ben- 
efit increases  should  be  delayed  until 
March  1  when  they  are  so  urgently  need- 
ed now.  Such  a  large  benefit  increase  is 
long  overdue.  Such  a  large  increase  is 
desperately  needed  now  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  inflation.  Such  a  large  increase 
is  necessary  to  convince  older  Americans 
that  Congress  considers  their  needs  be- 
fore it  maneuvers  for  their  votes.  Fi- 
nally, with  the  current  surplus,  we  can 
afford  to  fund  increases  at  any  time. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  au- 
thorizes the  fimding  of  social  security 
retirement  benefit  increases  on  January 
1,  1968. 

I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  effects  of  moving  up  either  the  bene- 
fit or  the  tax  increase  will  be  detrimental 
to  Congress,  to  older  Americans,  or  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  On  the  contrary, 
it  will  bring  joy  to  millions,  alleviate 
suffering,  and  demonstrate  our  care  and 
concern  for  20  million  Americans  who 
labored  to  make  our  country  great. 

Ml-.  President,  I  point  out  that  this 
amendment  does  not  change  the  effective 
date  of  the  payroll  tax  increase,  but  it 
does  provide  that  the  increased  benefits 
will  become  payable  as  of  January  1, 
1968. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Senate  nor  oi  the 
Committee  on  Finance  that  we  have  not 
voted  on  the  social  security  bill  prior  to 
this  time,  and  that  we  cannot  put  the 
bill  into  effect  as  of  July  of  this  year.  The 
President  made  his  recommendation  in 
such  a  way  as  to  indicate  that  by  about 
Jvily  the  increase  would  go  into  effect^ 
But  as  a  practical  matter,  the  House  of 
Representatives  worked  long  and  hard 
on  the  bill.  They  considered  everybody's 
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point  of  view,  and  let  all  the  retired  peo- 
ple be  represented  through  those  they 
had  chosen  w  speak  for  them. 

They  heard  the  views  of  all  of  those, 
pro  and  con— the  administration,  the 
emplover  groups,  the  taxpayers,  and 
others.  And  by  the  time  they  were 
through,  they  sent  us  a  b'll  which  we 
received  about  August  18.  So.  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
Senate  nor  of  the  Finance  Committee 
that  it  took  the  House  until  August  18  to 
get  a  bill  to  us. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yi?ld. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  wish  to  imply  any  criti- 
cism" toward  either  committee.  I  know 
they  had  a  tremendous  load  to  carrj'. 

f  am  simply  hoping  that  the  benefits 
will  be  paid  in  January  1968  rather  than 
March  1968. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  was  not  sug- 
gesting here  that  the  Senator  made  any 
invidious  suggestions,  because  he  did  not. 

I  wa.s  only  saying  that  Congress,  and 
certainly  the  Senate,  cannot  be  blamed, 
nor  can  the  House  committee,  because  it 
took  from  January  until  the  middle  of 
August  for  this  enormous  and  important 
bill  which  contains  the  biggest  increase 
in  cash  benefits  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  In  fact,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  casli  benefits,  the  pending  bill  is  the 
biggest  social  security  bill  in  the  history 
of  America. 

Naturally,  I  do  not  think  anyone  would 
be  criticalof  the  fact  that  it  took  the 
House  until  August  18  to  get  a  bill  to  us. 
nor  of  the  fact  that  it  took  the  Senate 
committee  10  weeks  to  work  its  will  on 
this  measure. 

With  respect  to  the  date  the  Senator 
has  in  mind,  the  bill  would  be  in  confer- 
ence. If  we  could  pass  the  pending  bill 
this  week,  the  House  has  a  date  which 
would  work  out  to  about  January  1. 

The  Senate  committee  bill  would  be 
effective  as  of  March  with  the  first  cliccks 
falling  due  in  April. 

The  Department  tells  us  that  they  need 
this  time  in  order  to  do  the  studies  and 
work  that  is  necessary  to  convert  the 
benefits  of  these  24  million  people  on  the 
rolls  who  would  be  receiving  these  addi- 
tional payments. 

Furthermore,  under  part  ib>  of  medi- 
care, there  is  a  special  enrollment  period 
for  people  to  enroll  until  March  31,  1968, 
which  could  lead  to  some  confusion  with 
regard  to  benefits  for  which  people  would 
be  available  under  part  of  the  social 
security  program. 

Furthermore,  the  cost  of  the  bill,  as 
far  as  it  reduces  the  revenue  received 
by  the  Government,  would  be  about  $2 
billion  in  the  first  year. 

The  bill  is  more  or  less  neutral  as 
far  as  an  inflationary  problem  and  the 
Government  Income  accounts  are  con- 
cerned. 

After  April,  however,  the  bill  would 
tend  to  increase  inflationary  pressures, 
and  that  is  something  that  Congress 
could  be  looking  at  next  year  when  it 
comes  back. 

Revenue  loss  and,  to  that  extent,  the 
lessening  of  the  Government's  income  ac- 
counts on  the  increase,  we  might  say,  of 
the  deficit   on   a   cash   spending   basis 


would  be  $710  million  if  the  pending 
amendment  were  agreed  to.  So,  Mr, 
President,  the  committee  did  think  about 
the  matter.  We  provided  that  the  bene- 
fits would  go  into  effect  a  little  bit  later. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  would  be 
much  more  substantial  benefits.  In  other 
words,  if  we  compare  the  House  bill 
and  the  Senate  bill,  the  first  year's  cost 
would  be  greater  under  the  Senate  bill. 
The  people  would  have  to  wait  a  few 
months  longer  to  get  the  increased  bene- 
fits, but  when  they  did  get  them,  they 
would  get  a  15-percent  increase  instead 
of  a  12.5-percent  increase. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  for  a  $70 
minimum  payment  instead  of  a  S44  mini- 
mum payment,  and  they  would  receive 
these  high  benefits  from  then  until  the 
good  Lord  called  them  home. 

For  these  various  reasons,  I  hope  that 
the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 


Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  vice  Mr. 
Daniels,  of  New  Jersey,  excused. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concuiTence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  487.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  printing  as  a  Hovise  document 
the  study  entitled  "Study  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education"; 

H.  Con.  Res.  519.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  certain  printing  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  557.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  provide  for  the  printing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  amended  to  Feb- 
ruary 10.  1967,  together  with  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BELLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  iiis 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  the 
President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  acts  and  joint  resolution: 

On  November  14,  1967: 

S.  1372.  An  act  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

On  November  16.  1967: 

S.  219.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  sell  certain  land  in  Lander, 
Wyo..  and  for  otiier  purposes; 

S.  423.  An  act  authorizing  the  use  of  addi- 
tional funds  to  defray  certain  Increased  costs 
associated  wiiii  the  construction  of  the  small 
boat  harbor  at  Manele  Bay,  Lanai,  Hawaii, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1391.  An  act  to  cancel  certain  construc- 
tion costs  and  irrigation  assessments  charge- 
able against  lands  of  the  Fort  Peck  Indian 
Reservation,  Mont.; 

S.  2179.  An  act  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
special  mUk  programs  for  the  Armed  Forces 
and  veterans'  hospitals;  and 

S.J.  Res.  114.  Joint  resolution  extending  the 
duration  of  copyright  protection  in  certain 
cases. 


EXECUTR^E  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
for  the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

'  For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  notified  the  Senate  that 
Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  had  been  ap- 
pointed a  manager  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  the  conference  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  bill  'S.  2383)  to  provide  an 
improved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
were  severally  refened  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

H.  Con.  Res.  487.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  printing  as  a  House  document 
the  study  entitled,  "Study  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education"; 

H.  Con.  Res.  519.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  certain  printing  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  557.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  prortde  for  the  printing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  amended  to 
February  10.  1967.  together  with  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 


DESIGNATION    OF    FEBRUARY    1968 
AS  "AMERICAN  HISTORY  MONTH" 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  26. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  26)  de- 
signating February  of  each  year  as 
•American  History  Month,"  which  were, 
on  pape  2,  line  3.  strike  out  "of  each 
year"  and  insert  ".  1968";  on  page  2. 
iine  5.  strike  out  "annually";  and  to 
strike  out  the  preamble. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Joint 
Resolution  designating  February.  1968 
as  'American  Hlstor>'  Month'." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  all  that 
Is  involved  is  the  fact  that  the  House 
struck  out  the  "whereases"  in  the  pre- 
amble and  made  it  for  1  year  instead 
of  every  year. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendments. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON,  GENERAL 
WESTMORELANT).  ANT)  AMBASSA- 
DOR BUNKER 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
a  reassuring  feehng  to  find  a  confident 
General  Westmoreland  looking  one  in 
the  eye  from  the  front  page  of  the 
Washington  Post  yesterday  morning, 
Thursday,  November  16. 

I  congratulate  President  Johnson  for 
bringing  him  back  along  with  Ambassa- 
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dor  Bunker  so  that  we  may  have  a  first- 
hand, first-person  look  at  the  present 
and  the  future  In  Vietnam. 

And  I  hope  that  every  avenue  of  com- 
munication— press,  radio,  and  televi- 
sion— will  have  the  opportunity  and  take 
the  opportunity  and  make  the  necessary 
provisions  to  pick  the  brains  of  these 
capable  men. 

Every  American,  however  committed, 
concerned,  or  confused,  should  have  a 
closeup  of  the  whys  and  wheres  of  the 
Vietnam  struggle — that  is,  within  the 
limits  of  the  security  of  our  half  million 
boys  bearing  the  brunt  over  there. 

Every  home  in  America — as  well  as  the 
White  House — deserves  to  have  this  pre- 
Thanksgiving  briefing  and  questioning, 
and  I  hope  that  skilled  panels  of  the  net- 
works will  confront  them  so  that  the 
facts  of  the  fighting  may  be  thoroughly 
discussed. 

The  general  and  the  Ambassador  are 
men  of  courage,  men  of  competence,  men 
of  independent  minds,  and  it  will  do  us 
good  to  see  them  queried  Intelligently 
and  informatively. 

This  should  add  a  touch  of  sanity  to 
the  American  scene  which  has  been  dis- 
rupted, if  not  disgraced,  of  late  by  minor 
disorderly  elements  which  have  aborted 
the  sincere  motives  of  people  engaged  in 
the  traditional  American  right  and  rite 
of  disagreement. 

I  say  It  Is  traditional  because  history 
reminds  us  of  the  violent  attacks  on  our 
first  President,  George  Washington — at- 
tacks far  more  violent  than  recorded  to- 
day. 

Dissent  can  and  should  be  decent.  Dis- 
agreement should  be  constructive,  offer- 
ing a  practical  alternative  to  a  course 
with  which  people  may  disagree. 

Dissenters  owe  this  to  the  great  Amer- 
ican majority  which  is  ready  to  give  a 
hearing  to  anyone  who  does  not  abuse 
our  common  right  of  free  speech. 

So,  again  I  compliment  President 
Johnson  for  bringing  back  these  capa- 
ble American  representatives,  and  I  hope 
they  will  have  every  chance  to  brief  the 
American  people  and  buttress  the  Amer- 
ican morale. 

I  do  not  denigrate  the  sincerity  of 
those  who  disagree  with  the  American 
commitment  in  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  final  verdict 
of  history  will  be,  or  what  the  final  fate 
of  South  Vietnam  will  be. 

But  this  I  do  know — of  all  the  200 
million  of  us  Americans,  no  one  wishes 
more  deeply  for  peace  than  the  man  in 
the  White  House. 

No  man  works  more  devotedly  for 
peace  than  the  President. 

No  man  has  more  to  gain  by  peace 
than  President  Johnson. 

Vietnam  is  a  tiring  war.  It  tears  at 
the  heartstrings  of  a  man  whose  devo- 
tion to  his  own  famUy  extends  to  the 
family  of  every  youth  defending  us  In 
Vietnam  today. 

It  is  a  wearying  war.  It  is  a  war  that 
saps  at  human  morale  as  Hanoi  spurns 
one  peace  approach  after  another. 

It  Is  a  war  that  saps  at  American  de- 
termination, and  President  Johnson 
alone  bears  the  burden  of  decision. 

My  prayer  at  this  hour  is  that  God 
will  give  him  the  strength  and  wisdom 
to  achieve  for  us  and  for  mankind  an 
honorable  peace. 


SOCIAL     SECURITY     ACT     AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  12080'  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  in- 
crease in  benefits  under  the  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  system, 
to  provide  benefits  for  additionEil  cate- 
gories of  individuals,  to  improve  the 
public  assistance  program  and  programs 
relating  to  the  welfare  and  health  of 
children,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Ml'.  COTTON.  I  shall  merely  take  one 
moment  to  associate  mj'self  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty]  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
through  the  years  to  fight  by  his  side  to 
secure  a  greater  income  for  the  low 
bracket  of  elderly  people  on  social  secu- 
rity. I  remember  that  last  year— more 
than  a  year  ago — we  fought  for  a  $70 
social  security  payment  for  those  in  the 
lowest  bracket,  and  we  were  then 
charged,  as  we  have  been  today,  with 
being  fiscally  irresponsible.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  newspapers  in  my  Stat-e  referred 
to  us  as  being  fiscally  irresponsible.  I  do 
not  recall  that  either  the  majority  leader 
or  the  minority  leader  took  occasion  to 
make  that  charge  against  either  of  us; 
but  the  charge  was  made. 

Therefore,  it  was  with  astonishment 
and  some  degree  of  satisfaction  that 
when  the  90th  Congress  assembled  and 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  appeared  be- 
fore us  to  make  his  recommendation,  I 
heard  him  recommend  a  $70 — the  exact 
figure — minimum  for  the  elderly  on  so- 
cial security. 

He  was  not  charged,  as  I  recall,  with 
fiscal  irresponsibility,  although  I  do  not 
recall  that  he  made  specific  recommen- 
dations about  the  tax  to  support  it.  But 
we  waited  for  it  to  become  a  fact  and  in- 
troduced teillslo  make  it  so.  It  was  with 
great  satisf^J^  that  we  found  that  the 
able  CommWl|fci  Finance  had  come  up 
with  the  fi^n«6"^ich  the  President  had 
recommended)  and  for  which  it  so  hap- 
pens the  Senator  from  Vermont  and  I 
have  been  working  for  3  or  4  years. 

Mr.  President,  now  that  the  Senate 
has  so  overwhelriiing  preserved  the  com- 
plete integrity  and  resources  of  the  social 
security  fund,  surely  we  are  not  so  bad 
off,  and  the  redtape  is  not  so  thick,  that 
we  could  not  advance  those  payments  to 
the  elderly  people  from  March  1  to  Jan- 
uaiT  1. 

The  Senate  could  wait,  without  any 
degree  of  hardship.  But,  Mr.  President, 
if  I  read  my  mail  right — some  of  the 
letters  are  pathetic — every  month  our 
elderly  wait  is  too  long.  When  the  House 
and  Senate  committees  decide  finally  on 
tlie  increase  in  social  security,  I  believe 
that,  in  spite  of  all  the  clogs  that  take 
place  In  the  machinery  of  government,  it 
is  possible  for  these  people  to  begin  to 
receive  their  payments  January  1. 

I  am  sure  that  it  Is  not  In  the  minds  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana and  others  who  oppose  this  amend- 
ment tliat  they  want  to  save  just  that 
amount  of  revenue  for  that  brief  period. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  it  is  inten- 
tional or  not,  once  we  have  passed  this 
bill  and  have  adopted  the  conference  re- 
port, and  the  President  in  his  wisdom  has 
seen  fit  to  sign  it,  we  shall  have  already 
waited  too  long  to  take  care  of  our  el- 
derly people.  Some  of  them  cannot  wait, 
and  they  may  not  even  be  here  to  finally 
receive  their  just  desserts. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  understand 
how  any  Senator  could  vote  against  the 
proposed  amendment.  So,  once  moe.  I 
am  very  proud  to  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  in  sponsoring  it, 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  many  of  the  people 
about  whom  we  are  talking  are  receiving 
$44  a  month,  the  minimum  social  secu- 
rity rate  today,  which  totals  $528  a  year. 
The  average  payment  is  $85  a  month 
under  the  social  security  system,  which 
brings  in  the  munificent  sum  of  SI, 020  a 
year.  I  wonder  whether  we  realize  the  ex- 
tent of  the  problems  with  which  these 
people  are  faced.  These  people  are  suf- 
fering. They  are  going  hungry.  They  need 
help. 

Only  last  week,  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  reported  a  bill 
embodying  substantial  pay  increases  for 
Federal  employees.  It  was  made  retroac- 
tive, as  I  recall,  to  October  1.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration cannot  take  care  of  these  bene- 
fits as  of  January  1, 1968. 

I  have  a  memorandimi  from  Mr.  Myers 
which  indicates  that  the  cost  for  moving 
the  effective  date  for  benefits  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1968,  would  be  $710  million.  For 
once,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I 
have  the  same  memorandum  and  the 
same  facts.  It  is  quite  interesting.  I  am 
glad  to  have  it. 

The  fact  is  this  change  in  the  effective 
date  can  be  done.  These  people  are  des- 
perately in  need  of  help;  and,  heaven 
knows,  $70  a  month  to  those  now  receiv- 
ing $44  a  month  will  not  make  life  very 
rosy  for  them,  but  at  least  it  will  be 
something. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say  on  the  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  in  terms  of  cash 
benefits,  this  is  the  biggest  social  se- 
curity bill  ever  to  come  before  the 
Senate. 

The  Committee  on  Finance,  if  I  say  so 
myself,  is  a  very  responsible  committee. 
It  is  one  committee  that  has  the  power 
to  raise  the  revenue  to  pay  for  the  bene- 
fits it  votes.  I  am  proud  that  the  commit- 
tee has  the  courage  to  provide  for  both 
the  taxes  and  the  benefits  it  proposes, 
as  it  has  done  on  this  occasion. 

Now,  as  to  the  reason  why  it  Is  not  pro- 
posed that  these  benefits  go  into  effect 
earlier:  many  of  the  benefits  for  which 
the  committee  voted  were  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI. 
Senator  Hartke,  who  proposed  the  most 
expensive  benefit  items,  also  moved  that 
we  adjust  our  financing  so  that  the  bene- 
fit Increases  that  we  voted  for  1968  would 
be  paid  for  in  1&68,  and  that  is  what 
we  did. 

Now,  you  will  not  find  many  old  people 
In  this  coimtry  who  will  be  disappointed 
if  our  bin,  rather  than  the  House  bill,  Is 
adopted.  Even  though  they  might  have 
to  wait  3  months  longer  before  receiving 
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the  benefits,  they  wUl  end  up  getting 

°^In  order  to  keep  the  cost  of  the  bill 
within  reason,  and  in  recognition  of  ttiis 
Government's  problem  with  regard  to  its 
deficit  and  its  excess  of  expenditures  over 
income,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke]  was  willing  to  postpone  liis  pro- 
posal which  deals  with  the  liberaliza- 
tion of  benefits  for  the  blind,  to  January 
1969.  He  also  was  willing  to  do  the  same 
with  regard  to  raising  the  earnings  lim- 
itations, which  is  the  most  expensive 
amendment  we  added  to  the  bill.  It  would 
permit  a  social  security  recipient  to  make 
$2  000  a  year  without  any  reduction  in 
his  benefits.  The  Senator  was  willing 
to  postpone  the  effective  date  of  that 
proposal  until  January  1969. 

May  I  say  that  cost  factors  also  caused 
us  to  postpone  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]— the 
option  to  retire  at  age  60— to  1969. 

If  the  pending  amendment  is  agreed  to 
by  the  Senate,  then  those  two  Senators, 
In  good  conscience,  could  move  that  the 
dates  of  their  pet  provisions  should  be 
moved  up.  That  would  increase  the  cost 
by  another  $1,010  million.  Add  that  to 
the  Prouty  amendment,  and  the  increase 
In  the  cost  of  the  bill  would  use  $1,720 
million. 

The  Government  has  a  deficit  at  this 
time.  The  deficit  does  not  look  nearly 
as  bad  on  a  cash  basis,  on  a  national  in- 
come accounts  basis,  as  it  does  on  the 
administrative  budget  basis  set  up  by 
law. 

On  an  administrative  basis  it  looks  as 
If  the  deficit  might  go  as  high  as  $29 
billion,  but  if  one  looks  at  the  taxes  com- 
ing in  and  payments  going  out,  it  looks 
as  if  it  might  be  about  $18  billion. 

The  bill  which  was  sent  to  us  by  the 
House  would  worsen  our  national  in- 
come-outgo by  $2  billion  in  1968,  but  that 
Impact  would  not  be  felt  until  April. 
During  that  time  if  we  want  to  pass  a 
bill  increasing  taxes  to  raise  general 
revenues,  we  would  have  that  privilege; 
and,  also,  if  we  wish  to  cut  spending,  we 
have  that  course  open  to  us. 

If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  is  agreed  to  and  other  Senators 
Insist  that  the  same  principle  be  ap- 
plied to  their  proposals,  we  would  put 
everything  in  effect  immediately  in  Jan- 
uary. That  would  mean  the  impact  of  this 
bill  would  worsen  our  budgetary  situa- 
tion and  cause  the  Government  to  go 
Into  the  market  and  borrow  an  additional 
$3.7  or  $4  billion. 

If  this  amendment  is  agreed  to,  other 
Senators  would  insist  that  their  pet  pro- 
visions, all  of  which  contain  merit,  go 
Into  effect  immediately  in  January.  Al- 
though the  possibility  of  a  bankrupt  fund 
by  1970,  did  not  deter  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  from  moving  benefits  without 
the  tax.  I  think  it  would  deter  him  that 
his  amendment  would  create  a  real  in- 
flationary problem  and  create  greater 
pressures  on  Congress  to  pass  a  tax  in- 
crease, which  this  Senator  is  very  reluc- 
tant to  vote  for. 

However,  I  am  sure  the  committee  bill 

as  it  stands  will  be  hailed  by  aged  people 

of  our  country,  the  retired  people  of  our 

country,  and  the  many  widows  and  or- 
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phans  who  are  presently  receiving  bene- 
fits, as  one  of  the  most  generous  and 
progressive  forward-looking  and  healthy 
pieces  of  social  legislation  ever  passed  by 
any  Congress.  In  terms  of  cash  bene- 
fits it  will  be  the  largest  bill  passed. 

While  I  would  like  to  do  everything  we 
can  afford  to  do  to  help  those  who  are 
advanced  in  years,  those  who  are  dis- 
abled, and  all  the  others  who  get  social 
security  benefits,  I  think  the  responsible 
attitude  taken  by  the  committee  is 
worthy  of  support. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  vleld  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  consider- 
ing the  progress  which  is  being  made  on 
.this  bUl  and  other  legislation,  would 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  not  be 
willing  to  wait  until  the  time  comes  for 
final  passage  of  the  bill  to  decide  whether 
to  make  it  retroactive  to  March  1  or 
January  1? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  pardon  me  from  responding 
to  the  question.  I  understand  the  import 
of  his  question. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  has  great  ad- 
miration for  the  logic,  and  for  the  powers 
of  persuasion  and  the  argument  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  always  has.  He 
rarely  sets  up  a  slrawman  to  knock  him 
dowTi.  But  these  appalling  cases  he  has 
been  using  to  defeat  this  amendment  de- 
pend on  many  other  amendments  being 
offered  in  other  matters  if  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted. 

I  would  observe  to  my  distinguished 
friend  that  this  amendment  includes 
those  receiving  the  small  pensions.  The 
other  amendments  that  he  suggest, 
might  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  as  an 
avalanche  do  not  have  the  significance 
of  this  amendment.  The  sums  involved 
are  not  nearly  as  much. 

Sometimes  the  shoe  is  on  the  other 
foot.  I  remember  sitting  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  not  many  months  afjo  when  for 
some  unknown  reason  we  delayed  the 
passage  of  a  bill  that  had  been  passed  by 
the-  House,  to  be  sent  to  the  President, 
involving  1  month's  benefits  to  veterans 
of  Vietnam.  That  delayed  their  just  ben- 
efits when  at  the  same  time  we  were 
spreading  money  all  over  the  world.  I  get 
a  little  tired  of  being  so  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish.  We  spend  money  all  over. 
But  when  we  get  ready  to  economize,  It 
is  by  saving  a  paltry  1  month's  benefits 
to  veterans  of  Vietnam,  or  by  delaying 
benefits  to  old  people,  who  are  trying  to 
live  on  $44  a  month,  from  January  to 
March. 

It  can  be  glossed  over  and  it  can  be 
suggested  that  if  somebody  does  this  we 
will  do  that.  But  it  is  really  very  simple. 
If  we  cannot  afford  to  get  these  benefits 
to  our  elderly,  then  we  are  in  tough 
straits. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Proxmire  assimied 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  yield 
in  a  moment. 


Mr.  President,  may  I  say  that  in  some 
respects  the  Senator  from  Vermont  steals 
the  laurels  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. I  have  offered  amendments  for  a 
$70  minimum  before  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  While  I  was  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Then,  I  was 
not  offering  any  tax  to  pay  for  it,  either. 
However,  when  one  becomes  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  he 
has  to  start  thinking  of  how  to  pay  for 
all  of  these  things  and  how  big  a  deficit 
the  Government  is  running. 

In  committee,  we  were  pressed  very 
hard  sometimes,  by  such  conservative 
members  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware,  to  pay  for  the  things  we 
were  voting,  so  that  we  should  not  bank- 
rupt the  fund.  We  had  to  think  in  terms 
of  Government  fiscal  problems  and  in- 
flationary problems  because  we  were 
voting  out  more  benefits  than  we  were 
paying  for. 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  I  pressed 
the  Democrats  to  pay  for  the  benefits  we 
voted  for  in  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
We  did  it  and  we  did  It  without  a  single 
Republican  vote  for  it.  I  do  not  criticize 
the  other  side  for  their  view.  There  was 
an  argument  for  fiscal  and  financial  re- 
sponsibility from  the  minority  side  of  the 
aisle  that  if  we  were  going  to  vote  for 
benefits,  then  we  should  vote  the  tax  to 
pay  for  it.  We  did  that. 

If  the  Senate  were  to  depart  from  that 
principle,  it  would  be  against  the  best 
advice  we  have  from  more  conservative 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
and  those  who  think  in  terms  of  not 
only  the  needs  of  the  aged  people,  but 
also  others. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
point  out,  first  of  all,  that  this  amend- 
ment is  concerned  only  with  the  payment 
of  benefits  and  not  other  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

Not  long  ago  we  had  a  public  works 
bill  before  the  Senate.  I  supported  an 
amendment  to  cut  that  appropriation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  only  11  other  Sen- 
ators voted  against  that  public  works 
bill.  In  fact  we  appropriated  $465  mil- 
lion more  than  we  did  last  year. 

Nevertheless,  some  of  us  apparently 
are  hesitant  to  help  these  elderly  people 
who  are  in  a  desperate  plight.  I  cannot 
see  Justice  in  that.  We  spend  money  for 
dams,  rivers,  harbors,  and  things  of  that 
nature  yet  hesitate  when  it  comes  to 
helping  the  elderly.  Realistically  I  think 
we  can  help  the  elderly  poor  and  it  should 
be  done  by  January  1. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
in  1968  this  bill  will  increase  the  pay- 
ments to  the  kind  of  people  for  whom  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  a  ver>-  warm 
and  large  heart,  and  for  whom  I  have 
great  sympathy  and  feeling.  It  would  in- 
crease "the  amount  flowing  to  them  in 
1968  by  $3,343  billion.  In  the  following 
year,  1969,  when  it  becomes  fully  effec- 
tive, the  bill  increases  the  amount  of 
money  for  those  fine  people,  some  of 
them  retired  and  others  in  desperate 
straits  who  need  the  benefits  this  bill 
will  provide.  By  1972,  the  bill  would  in- 
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crease  the  amount  of  money  flowing  to 
those  fine  and  deserving  people  by  $6.6 
billion. 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  stand  here  to 
play  the  part  of  Scrooge.  The  Finance 
Committee  bill  will  do  more  to  help  less 
fortunate  people  than  any  bill  ever  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  as  it  stands  right 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield?  I  have  a 
serious  question  this  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  have  any  estimate  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  benefits  which  would  ac- 
crue to  private  Insurance  firms  as  a  re- 
sult of  passing  this  bill?  I  refer  to  the 
national  employers  who,  say,  have  a  pro- 
gram guaranteeing  a  retirement  of  $200 
a  month.  As  I  understand  it.  it  is  custo- 
mai-y  to  set  up  these  plans  so  that  a 
company  can  pay  the  difference  between 
the  social  security  payment  and  the 
amount  specified  in  the  program— what- 
ever it  may  be  called.  But  is  there  any 
estimate  as  to  the  saving  to  corporate 
insurance  and  retirement  funds  through 
raising  the  social  security  benefits? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  regret  to  say 
that  I  do  not  have  those  figures  at  hand, 
but  I  will  try  to  get  them  for  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But,  it  would  be  a  sub- 
stantial amount? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  some  in- 
stances: yes,  sir.  Also,  there  may  be  some 
windfall  to  State  governments  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  big  Increases  in  the  social  se- 
curity payments.  Some  States  will  be 
able  to  save  money  on  their  welfare  pro- 
grams, although  we  require  in  the  bill 
that  most  of  the  saving  be  passed  on 
through  to  the  beneficiaries  at  the  other 
end  rather  than  for  the  State  to  take 
full  advantage  of  such  a  windfall. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  As  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  knows,  I  have 
great  sympathy  for  the  basic  approach  in 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty].  Also,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  knows  that  I 
did  the  best  I  could  to  accomplish  in 
committee  something  along  the  same 
line,  trying  to  bring  the  $70  a  month  up 
to  $100  a  month.  However,  there  were 
not  enough  votes  to  get  it. 

I  think  that  a  man  over  the  age  of 
65.  living  by  himself,  and  with  no  income, 
should  receive  at  least  $1,200  a  year.  But 
that  did  not  prevail  in  committee.  I  came 
back  through  this  thing.  They  had  a  ma- 
jority vote  at  the  beginning  of  the  com- 
mittee session.  We  went  on  back  again 
with  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  who  had  the  support  at  that 
time  of  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee — for  awhile,  at  least — on  a 
temporary  basis.  We  had  increased  the 
amount  of  money  we  were  going  to  raise 
not  by  $2.1  billion,  but  we  had  it  up  to 
$5.4  billion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  $5.1  billion. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  All  right. 

I  was  astonished,  appalled,  and  every- 
thing else.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 


use  the  social  security  fund  as  a  means 
for  fiscal  adjustment  of  other  problems, 
or  use  it  as  a  petty  cash  fund  to  draw 
upon  for  the  war  in  Vietnam.  But  we  do 
have  a  situation  on  our  hands  where  we 
have  a  good  bUl.  The  fact  is,  I  wonder 
whether  we  would  have  had  this  good  a 
bill  if  we  had  tried  to  go  ahead  and  fol- 
low the  situation  as  recommei;ded  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Prouty]  . 

Personally.  I  would  like  to  see  us  take 
that  money  out  of  the  general  fund. 
If  there  were  not  enough  votes  to  get 
that  job  done  in  committee,  we  would 
never  have  had  a  bill  at  all.  I  came  back 
from  the  committee  and  gave  ground 
that  I  preferred  not  to  give  ground  on. 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd)  also  gave  ground.  I  said  to  iiim. 
would  he  be  agreeable,  if  we  could  get 
the  bill  out  and  not  try  to  tax  the  peo- 
ple, to  deferring  his  amendment  until 
January  1,  1969.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  does  not  push  that  date  for- 
ward. He  does  not  have  any  plans  to 
push  that  date  forward.  I  would  like  to 
push  them  all  forward.  In  fact  I  would 
like  to  push  them  back  a  couple  of  years 
and  say  that  a  person  receiving  only  $44 
a  month  in  March  has  been  cheated. 
Give  them  something  for  all  those  years 
they  have  not  had  it.  But  that  Is  not  the 
way  it  works.  The  best  we  could  come 
up  with  was  a  situation  of  how  to  do  the 
accounting  and  how  to  do  the  checks. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  told  us,  in  all  good 
conscience,  that  it  probably  would  be 
February  before  it  could  get  the  job  done, 
anyway.  The  question  is  whether  it  will 
be  February  or  March  1.  We  could 
make  it  retroactive  if  we  wanted  to.  We 
could  make  it  retroactive  for  a  year  if  we 
wanted  to.  There  is  no  law  against  that. 
But  what  we  are  talking  about  is  relative 
to  the  mechanics  of  providing  the  checks 
to  be  received  in  March  which  would  be 
charged  from  February,  or  effective  in 
March  and  voted  in  April. 

They  will  get  their  checks.  They  will 
get  that  assurance.  It  probably  must  go 
back  to  the  House  to  get  the  figure  almost 
closer  to  $70,  than  if  we  adopt  this 
amendment  and  move  it  back  to  Jan- 
uary 1. 

In  my  opinion,  if  this  amendment  is 
successful,  instead  of  people  going  from 
$44  up  to  S70.  they  will  receive  closer  to 
$50.  a  $6  increase. 

Personally.  I  am  in  favor  of  making 
sure  that  they  get  all  they  can,  although 
I  personally  feel  that  there  is  too  much 
tax  in  the  bill.  I  still  think  that  it  is 
fairer  than  it  was  when  originally  pre- 
sented. Then  we  were  going  to  tax  $3 
billion  more.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
that  is  unjust  and  unnecessary  and 
thank  goodness  it  did  not  prevail  in  com- 
mittee, through  the  good  graces  of  the 
chairman,  because  he  came  back  in  there 
and  he  had  changed  his  original  tenta- 
tive vote — and  it  was  a  tentative  vote,  I 
agree  with  that. 

Thus,  I  am  going  to  support  the  com- 
mittee. I  would  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  also  support  the  committee  in  op- 
posing the  amendment. 

I  will  say  that  opposing  the  amend- 
ment, in  my  opinion,  will  do  more  for  the 


elderly    people    of    this    country    than 
adopting  it. 

It  does  not  make  an  emotional  charge 
that  it  has  practical  effects. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  while  next  year 
is  an  election  year,  I  do  not  run  in  1968, 
The  people  will  feel  the  full  impact  of 
the  tax  in  this  bill  in  1969,  before  I  ever 
have  to  meet  the  people  again. 

Thus,  this  is  a  responsible  bill.  I  think 
there  are  som.e  changes  which  should  be 
made,  but  this  is  not  one  of  them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  president, 
I  do  not  think  that  this  Nation  would 
have  a  national  debt  of  $342  billion  if 
the  same  committees  that  authorize  the 
spending  had  the  responsibiUty  to  raise 
the  money  to  pay  for  it. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  does  have 
that  responsibility  with  regard  to  the 
social  security  program.  The  committee 
has  measured  up  to  that  responsibility. 
It  has  come  in  here  and  proposed  to  pare 
down  somewhat  what  it  would  like  to 
do  for  these  fine  old  people,  and  for 
others  drawing  these  benefits,  to  keep 
the  cost  of  the  benefits  we  vote  within 
the  taxes  which  are  to  be  paid. 

The  Senate  voted  to  uphold  that  idea 
by  a  vote  of  62  to  6,  on  the  previous  roll- 
call  vote  today. 

If  the  Senate  wishes  to  depart  from 
that  principle  and  wants  our  committee 
to  start  the  business  of  voting  vast  bene- 
fits without  the  money  to  pay  for  them, 
the  Senate  can  so  instruct  us  by  making 
that  sort  of  vote. 

If  that  is  what  the  Senate  wants  to 
do.  I  can  play  that  game  as  well  as 
anyone  else  and  go  into  committee  and 
vote  to  raise  benefits  by  $200  a  month 
minimum  and  not  worry  about  where 
the  money  will  come  from — just  add  it 
to  the  deficit.  But,  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  has  been  responsible.  One 
reason  that  we  do  not  pay  the  checks 
earlier — one  reason  we  deferred  some 
benefits — is  that  we  have  responsibly 
tried  to  keep  the  cost  of  the  program 
within  the  revenues  we  have  been  able 
to  raise.  I  would  hope  that  the  Senate 
would  sustain  the  committee  and  not 
agree  to  the  amendment  for  that  reason. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  note  that  the  Senator, 
like  the  majority  and  minority  leaders, 
is  laying  down  on  the  word  "responsible" 
and  labeling  some  of  us  who  thought, 
through  the  years,  that  we  had  been  re- 
sponsible, as  irresponsible.  But  I  respect 
the  responsibility — and  he  has  used  that 
word  a  dozen  times — of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
Perhaps  it  is  irresponsible  to  suggest  that 
these  people  receiving  the  minimum,  in 
the  dead  of  winter,  in  January,  should 
not  have  to  base  their  expectation  on 
what  is  going  to  happen  in  March.  But 
they  cannot  eat  expectations  and  expec- 
tations will  not  keep  them  warm.  Per- 
haps it  is  an  emotional  appeal,  but  if 
we  are  going  to  be  entirely  responsible, 
and  the  overwhelming  vote  to  which  the 
Senator  referred  really  means  something, 
it  would  be  a  very  simple  matter  for 
those  who  bow  down  to  follow  a  sense  of 
responsibility— let  the  elderly  have  this 
money  in  Januarj'  and  move  up  the  tax 


,n  January,  too.  Then  we  will  not  be 
Seed  with  what  I  am  sure  is  a  purely  co- 
Sental  situation  of  having  benefits 
jS^rbefore  election  and  taxes  commg 

Tr  'lON°G  of  Louisiana.  In  the  first 
JZ-p  I  have  not  said  anyone  was  irre- 
Sible,  but  I  have  said  the  committee 
irresponsible,  in  this  particular  argu- 
ment, and  I  think  that  is  correct. 

The  tax  increase  does  not  go  into  ef- 
fect in  January,  to  raise  enough  money 
f  10  months,  from  taxes  for  the  benefits 
Sat  would  be  paid  out  in  9  months.  The 
following  year  the  taxes  go  up  even  more. 
aSd  we  apply  it  against  an  even  higher 
wage  base.  Again,  we  would  raise  more 
money  to  pay  for  the  benefits  that  we 

^^Mr"  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
sector  will  yield,  actually,  the  Senator 
iT  reducing  the  tax  in  January-  of  this 
vear  over  the  present  level. 
■  Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Not  this  year. 

Mr  PROUTY.  Next  year  the  Senator 
Is  reducing  it  from  4.4  under  existing  law 
to  4  2  So  that  is  a  reduction  in  taxes. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  I  recall, 
in  January  1969,  the  rate  will  go  to  4.9 
under  existing  law.  We  put  it  at  4.8. 

Mr  PROUTY.  Under  existing  law  it  is 
3.9,  and  the  committee  reduced  it  to  3.8 

for  1968. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  looking  at  part  of  it  only.  He  is  look- 
ing at  the  social  security  part  of  it.  The 
total  tax  is  4.4  in  1968.  It  would  be  4^9 
in  1969  to  1970.  We  changed  that  rate  to 
4  8  but  we  apply  it  against  a  bigger  base 
so  it  brings  in  more  money.  We  collect 
more  taxes  by  charging  a  rate  that  is 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  less  against  a  base 
that  is  much  greater. 

Mr  PROUTY.  But  the  Senator  re- 
duces it  under  the  Oldage  and  Survivors 
Disabilitv  Insurance  program. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  largely 
because  of  a  shift  of  funds  necessary-  to 
put  more  money  into  the  nursing  home 
program  to  correct  a  deficiency  in  those 
funds,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  WilllamsI .  By  mak- 
ing that  adjustment,  it  causes  a  reduc- 
tion in  one  area  and  an  increase  m 
another.  But  If  one  looks  at  the  overall 
rate,  the  rate  would  go  from  4.4  to  4.9 
under  existing  law  in  1969,  and  we  would 
have  it  go  from  4.4  to  4.8.  We  still  raise 
more  money,  and  the  reason  for  it  is  that 
we  apply  it  against  a  much  higher  wage 

base.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr  Prouty]  for  himself  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cotton]. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.   I   an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening].  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and  the  Senator 
from  Marjiand  [Mr.  Tydings]  are  ab- 
sent on  oflBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 


Idaho  [Mr.  CHtJKCH].  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut    [Mr.  Dodd],   the   Senator 
from    Louisiana    [Mr.    Ellender].    the 
Senator     from     North     Carolina      Mr. 
ErvinI.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
PtTLBRiGHTl,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina    [Mr.   Rollings],  the   Senator 
from   Washington    [Mr.   Jackson],   the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
son]    the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Mcciu^THY],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr    McGeeI,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MONRONEY] .  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin    [Mr.   Nelson],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr,  SmathersI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  and 
the   Senator   from   Georgia    [Mr.   Tal- 
MADGE]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  votine,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
1  Mr  Harris!  .  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
■Mr  McGEEl  the  Senator  from  Flonda 
iMr  Smathers].  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  HollingsI,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Tydings],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson], 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr  Morse]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett], 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dom- 
iNicK],  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy],  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott]  are  necessarily  absent. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
YouNGl  is  absent  because  of  death  in  his 

family.  ,.,     _,,„ 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  iMr.  I'AN- 
NiN]   is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett! .  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  DominickI,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  rMr.  Tower] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  \i, 
nays  55,  as  follows: 


Rlblcoff 
Russell 
Smith 
Sparkman 


Baker 

Bennett 

Byrd.  Va. 

Cannon 

Church 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 


Spong 
Symington 
TTiurmond 
WlUlams.  Del. 

NOT  VOTINa — 33 

Fulbrlght 

Gruening 

Harris 

HoUlngs 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N  C. 

Long.  Mo. 

Magnuson 

McCarthy 

McGee 

Monroney 


Yar  borough 
Young.  Ohio 


Morse 

Murphy 

Nelson 

Percy 

Scott 

Smathers 

Stennis 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Tydings 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Aiken 
Bayh 
Brooke 
Case 


Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bible 

Botrgs 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Clark 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Eastland 

Fong 

Gore 


[No.  328  Leg.] 
YEAS— 12 

Cotton  Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Hatneld  MUler 

Javlts  Prouty 

Kennedy.  Mass.  Williams,  N.J. 

NAYS— 55 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

KoUar.d 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  La. 

Mansfield 


McClellan 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

MetcaU 

Mondale 

Mo  n  toy  a 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 


So  Mr.  Prouty's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. ^^^^^^_^_^ 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  GOOD  HOUS- 
ING FOR  LOW-   AND   MODERATE- 
INCOME  FAMILIES 
Mr   SPARKMAN   Mr.  President,  good 
housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  continues  to  be  a  basic  prob- 
lem on  the  urban  scene.  Congress,  over 
the  vears.  has  provided  a  number   of 
programs  to  cope  with  this  problem,  and 
housing  is  being  provided. 

More  needs  to  be  done,  but  it  is  en- 
couraging that  progress  is  being  made^ 
An   example   of   this   progress  is   to   be 
found  in  the  V/ashington  Evening  Star 
of  November  3.  1967.  in  a  stor>'  by  Aaron 
Ruvinskv  on  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration's 22i'd-3'  P'-o.e'-a";;;^  .,^p 
This  report  refiects   an  imaginative, 
thoughtful  approach  on  the  part  of  the 
sponsors  and  a  positive  attitude  on  the 
part  of  FHA.  These  factors  are  vital  to 
fhe  continued  growth  of  the  Program 
activity  which  will  mean  so  much  toward 
meeting  the  present  and  future  housing 
needs  of  our  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article    printed    in    the    Congressional 

^TheJe  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Low-Rent  HorrsrNC  Expands 
(By  Aaron  Ruvlnsky) 
At  last  somebody  Is  doing  something  about 
that  Kreat  segment  ol  the  population  that 
L  t^^lch  to^allfy  lor  public  housing,  but 
^oo°?oor  for  the  new  homes  and  apartments 
being  built  in  the  Washington  area. 

Within  the  last  two  weeks  this  was  drama- 
tized bv  a  number  ol  developments  in  Prince 
Sorge  county  alon*.  First,  builder  Ralph 
R^2  broke  ground  near  Laurel  lor  the 
Sy's  first  housing  designated  lor  low  and 
modeite-mcome  families  The  first  section 
^r  four-story  buildings  will  accommodate 
160  families,  but  a  total  of  1.080  eventually 
will  move  In  If  all  goes  as  expected. 

The  next  dav  the  county  commissioners 
announced  the  ■appointment  of  »  five^mein- 
ber  housing  authority.  Its  function  will  be 
to  undertake  a  variety  of  Pi-^f  ^/^  ^^^ 
housing  available  at  lower  cost  with  federal 

*' At  the  same  time,  the  county  requested 
a  federal  "model  cities"  planning  grant  to 
help  renovate  a  l2-square-mlle  area  near 
the  northeastern  corner  of  the  District.  One 
of  the  goa's  would  be  1,000  dwelling  units  for 
low  and  moderate-income  ^^'^^i^**''-  .,,.,„„ 
Prince  Georges  Is  the  fourth  jurtsdlct  on 
m  the  area  to  get  into  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  program  of  below-market 
interest-rate  housing.  Alexandria  already  ha^ 
rented  out  all  69  apartments  In  Jefferson 
Village  spring  Gardens,  a  209-unlt  project 
at  Gum  springs,  Fairfax  County,  has  a  wait- 
ing Ust. 
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The  need  Is  greatest  In  the  District,  of 
course,  and  that  Is  where  the  greatest  prog- 
ress has  been  made.  According  to  FHA's  D.  C 
Insuring  Office,  12  projects  are  In  various 
phases  from  pre-constructlon  to  completion. 
With  the  three  outlying  projects,  they  will 
house  a  total  or  2,994  families  at  a  cost 
of  $37  million. 

Scheduled  to  get  under  way  toward  the 
end  of  this  mon:h  Is  the  first  of  four  such 
projects  In  the  Northwest  No.  1  redevelop- 
ment area.  It  Is  called  Sursum  Corda— Latin 
for  "lift  up  your  hearts" — and  Indeed  is  cal- 
culated to  lift  up  the  hearts  of  those  who 
will  live  there. 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  the  apart- 
ments would  match  the  market,  Sursum 
Corda,  Inc..  Interviewed  the  families  that 
will  be  first  In  line  to  move  In.  (In  fact. 
applications  already  exceed  the  199  units  to 
be  buUt. )  Most  of  these  families  already  are 
Uvmg  in  the  redevelopment  area. 

One  re.-ulc  Is  that  20  of  the  units  will  be 
six-bedroom  townhouses.  Twenty  will  have 
five  bedrooms;  46  four  bedrooms,  and  39 
three  bedrooms.  Each  unit  will  have  a  pri- 
vate entrance.  All  except  the  44  one-bedroom 
ap.^rtments  will  have  washers  and  dryers. 
They  also  will  be  air  conditioned  and  have 
private  gardens  and  sliding  glass  doors. 

Richard  E.  Collins,  of  Collins  &  Kron- 
st,\dt— Leahy  Hogan  Collins,  the  architec- 
tural firm,  pointed  out  some  unusual  fea- 
tures In  the  design.  Most  of  the  larger  units 
will  be  townhouses,  but  44  two  and  three- 
bedroom  apartments  will  be  "piggy-backs" — 
units  on  one  floor  but  with  private  entrances. 

The  facades  will  be  of  textured  tan  blocks. 
Collins  said  the  design  will  be  simple  and 
modern,  yet  reminiscent  of  a  Portuguese 
fishing  village.  All  the  houses  will  face  one 
way  so  as  to  aet  the  morning  svm  Into  the 
gardens  and  family  rooms. 

There  will  be  no  basements,  but.  he  said, 
ample  storage  will  be  provided  in  gardens 
sheds,  attics  and  closets. 

Community  facilities  will  Include  a  small 
outdoor  amphitheater  and  a  community 
building  with  a  clinic,  meeting  room.  11- 
brarv— remedial  reading  room  and  drama 
workshop.  L  and  1st  Streets  will  be  closed  to 
vehicles  and  landscaped  as  pedestrian  park- 
ways. 

A  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  spokesman 
pointed  out  that  the  FHA  took  only  six  weeks 
after  the  Sept.  7  filing  date  to  approve  a 
mortgage  commitment  for  the  project.  The 
spokesman  said  the  FHA.  which  normally 
would  take  about  six  months  to  process  such 
an  application,  apparently  Is  pushing  now  to 
speed  up  the  construction  of  housing  under 
Its  below-market-lnterest-rate  program. 

LIMITED    PBOFIT 

Pumpkin  Hill,  situated  on  Route  197  Just 
east  of  the  Baltimore-Washington  Parkway, 
is  a  limited  dividend  project.  This  means  the 
developer,  Allen  &  Rocks,  Inc.,  Is  entitled  to 
a  profit  of  6  percent  on  its  investment.  With 
a  large  pent-up  demand  for  such  housing  at 
Port  Meade,  the  National  Security  Agency 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, little  trouble  was  anticipated 
by  housing  officers  from  these  Installations 
In  filling  up  the  apartments  as  fast  as  they 
become  available. 

Due  chiefly  to  the  3  percent  loans  under 
the  goyemment  program,  rentals  will  be 
about  20  percent  less  than  for  equivalent 
housing  built  without  government  aid.  Yet 
the  units  will  be  air  conditioned,  with  Indi- 
vidual controls,  and  equipped  with  almost 
the  same  appliances  as  other  new  apart- 
ments In  the  area. 

There  will  be  no  balconies,  however,  and 
the  mortgage  does  not  Include  a  swimming 
pool  allocation.  Rocks  said  he  envisions 
building  one  eventually  with  independent 
financing. 

Designed  by  Cohen,  Haft  &  Associates,  the 
project  will  have  playgrounds  and  basket- 


ball courts.  Rents  for  the  two-to-four-bed- 
room apartments  will  range  from  $115  to 
about  $135  Including  utilities.  Ten  acres 
are  being  set  aside  for  a  school  and  an  equal 
amount  for  a  shopping  center. 

LAW    6    TEARS    OLD 

The  first  District  project  to  be  biUlt  under 
Section  221(d)(3)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  as  amended  In  1961.  was  Anacostla  Gar- 
dens at  Ely  Place  and  Minnesota  Avenue 
SE.  It  is  a  100-unlt  limited  dividend  project 
and  was  completed   In   1963. 

The  largest  In  the  city  Is  Mayfalr  Ter- 
race, at  Kenllworth  Avenue  and  Jay  Street 
NE,  with  642  units,  now  almost  completed. 
The  smallest  Is  a  23-unlt  rehabilitation  proj- 
ect by  Better  Homes,  at  three  locations  In 
the  Northwest. 

The  name  prize  goes  to  PITCH — Presby- 
terians. Inc..  to  Conserve  Housing.  It  is  com- 
pleting a  26-unlt  rehab  at  1430  W.  St.  NW. 
And  St.  James  Mutual  Homes,  another  rehab 
at  Canal  and  P  Streets  SW.  Is  the  only 
cooperative  so  far.  with  108  imlts  being 
modernized  under  Foundation  for  Coopera- 
tive Housing  sponsorship. 


BRITAIN'S  ROUGH  ROAD  INTO 
EUROPE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President  Rob- 
ert Kleiman,  a  member  of  the  editorial 
board  of  the  New  York  Times,  is  a  rec- 
ognized authority  on  European  affairs 
and  the  author  of  a  brilliant  treatise, 
'•Atlantic  Crisis,"  on  Britain's  first  at- 
tempt to  enter  the  Common  Market.  In 
the  November  13  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times,  he  has  written  again  about  "Brit- 
ain's Rough  Road  Into  Europe." 

Mr.  Kleiman's  article  is  a  masterful 
summary  of  the  present  situation  re- 
garding the  status  of  Britain's  recent  at- 
tempts to  join  the  Common  Market.  And 
the  compromise  he  suggests — that  Great 
Britain  be  offered  nonvoting  associate 
status  providing  that  offer  were  linked  to 
an  early  fixed  date  for  full  British  mem- 
bership— strikes  me  as  one  that  merits 
serious  consideration  by  all  the  parties 
concerned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Mr.  Kleiman's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov,  13,  1967) 

Britain's  Rough  Road  Into  EtmoPE 

(By  Robert  Kleiman) 

"Great  Britain's  future  Is  In  Europe,  even 

if  this  great  nation  will  always  have,  more 

than  any  other  on  our  continent,  the  taste 

and  need  for  openings  to  the  outside.  This 

also  means  that  France,  with  whom  Britain 

has  always  entertained  more  relations  than 

with   anyone — once   those   of  rivalry,   for   a 

long  time  those  of  alliance  and  friendship — 

cannot  raise  any  objection  of  principle  to 

such   a   candidacy." 

These  surprising  phrases  were  spoken  to 
the  French  National  Assembly  last  week  by 
Foreign  Minister  Couve  de  MurvlUe.  They 
concluded  a  700-word  analysis  in  which  he 
acknowledged  that  Britain  was  moving  away 
from  Its  historic  ties  to  the  United  States 
and  the  commonwealth  toward  full  entry 
Into  Europe. 

But  the  French  Minister's  remarks  were 
only  the  preface  to  a  much  longer,  2.500- 
word  list  of  French  reservations  about  Brit- 
ish membership  In  the  slx-natlon  European 
Economic  Community.  Six  months  after 
Prime  Minister  Wilson's  application  for  entry 


into  the  Common  Market,  ambivalence  still 
cloaks  General  de  Gaulle's  opposition,  leav. 
Ing  the  outcome  in  doubt. 

The  many  predictions  of  a  French  veto 
have  still  not  been  borne  out,  although  It 
could  happen  at  General  de  Gaulle's  press 
conference  later  this  month.  The  French 
President,  so  far,  has  preferred  to  delay  nego- 
tiations In  an  effort  to  discourage  Brluiu 
and  sap  its  support  on  the  Continent.  Popu- 
lar sentiment  In  Europe,  as  Chancellor  Kie- 
singer  has  Just  pointed  out.  Is  "overwheltQ- 
Ing"  m  support  of  Britain.  An  arbitrary  veto 
might  trigger  a  political  crisis  In  Prance 
where  the  GauUlst  parliamentary  majority 
Is  narrow — as  well  as  in  the  Common  Market. 

How  long  the  general  can  persist  In  his 
delaying  tactics  depends,  in  part,  on  the  way 
Bonn  plays  its  hand.  All  three  West  German 
political  parties  have  presented  the  Bun- 
destag with  a  resolution,  proposed  by  Jean 
Monnet's  Action  Committee  for  a  tTnlted 
States  of  Europe,  supporting  Britain's  ap- 
plication and  urging  early  negotiations.  But 
pressure  that  might  bring  him  the  blame  for 
a  crisis  with  Paris  Is  opposed  by  Mr,  Kle- 
Elnger. 

It  was  In  this  context  that  West  Germany's 
chancellor  was  warned  In  London  last  month 
that  Prime  Minister  Wilson  would  not  wait 
until  "all  eternity"  on  the  Common  Market's 
doormat.  That  was  the  point  at  which  Lord 
Chalfont,  Britain's  chief  negotiator,  privately 
encouraged  newsmen  to  write  that  a  rejected 
Britain  might  withdraw  Its  troops  from  Ber- 
lin, Germany,  and  NATO — a  move  Mr.  Wilson 
had  to  repudiate. 

If  Bonn  will  not  agree  to  a  showdown  with 
Paris — or  even,  in  the  Brussels  phrase,  a 
"mlnlcrlsls" — how  can  negotiations  with 
Britain  be  brought  about? 

Foreign  Minister  Willy  Brandt,  whose  So- 
cialist as  well  as  International  sympathies 
are  with  Britain,  has  Indicated  support  for 
the  French  on  many  of  their  economic  and 
technical  concerns.  In  return,  he  has  ob- 
tained repeated  French  pledges  that  the  nor- 
mal procedures  of  the  Common  Market  treaty 
will  be  permitted  to  govern. 

This  transaction  makes  It  unlikely  that 
France  can  prevent  negotiations  forever  on 
such  pretexts  as  Britain's  payments  imbal- 
ance, which  London  Is  trying  to  correct  by 
drastic  measures,  or  sterling's  reserve  cur- 
rency role,  which  London  Is  prepared  to  give 
up.  Prance  undoubtedly  will  insist  on  exclud- 
ing Britain  from  participation  In  fixing  the 
Common  Market's  permanent  system  of  farm 
subsidies.  That  must  be  done  by  December 
1969.  a  date  which  would  lead  France  to  stall 
even  If  General  de  Gaulle  were  to  decide  to 
admit  Britain. 

But  several  compromise  proposals  are  under 
discussion  to  permit  Informal  talks  by  March 
on  other  Issues — talks  London  could  claim. 
and  Paris  deny,  constitute  negotiations.  That 
may  be  enough  progress  for  the  moment  to 
enable  Mr.  Wilson  to  withstand  Labor's  dwin- 
dling political  strength  at  home  and  the  con- 
sequent restiveness  in  his  party. 

The  next  election  In  Britain  need  not  be 
faced  for  more  than  three  years.  Chancellor 
Kleslnger  may  be  right  In  his  view  that 
France's  aging  President  cannot  be  coerced 
into  accepting  the  admission  of  Britain  but 
that,  if  convinced  of  Its  InevlUbllity,  he 
might  prefer  to  have  It  happen  while  he  can 
still  Influence  the  terms. 

If  this  should  occur  there  are  many  ways 
to  save  face  all  around.  The  French  Presi- 
dent's proposal  of  nonvoting  associate  status 
for  Britain— which  he  offered  first  to  Prime 
Minister  Macmlllan  In  1962 — Is  unacceptable 
as  long  as  It  Is  designed  to  prevent,  not 
prepare.  Britain's  full  membership.  But  it 
undoubtedly  would  be  acceptable  if  linked 
to  an  early  fixed  date  for  full  British  member- 
ship; a  number  of  formulas  of  this  kind  have 
been  suggested  bv  Britain's  friends  on  the 
Continent.  Nothing  French  leaders  have  said 
would  rule  It  out. 
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A  BAD  DRAFT  DECISION 
Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  intermit- 
tently the  Director  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice General  Hershey,  makes  some  sug- 
gestions to  draft  boards  around  the  coun- 
try as  to  how  they  should  respond  to 
those  who  beUeve  that  the  Constitution's 
due  process  guarantees  and  the  first 
amendment  should  be  taken  seriously 
and  that  if  a  person  decides  to  violate  the 
law  he  should  still  be  entitled  to  his  day 
In  court.  ,        ,    , 

During  the  last  several  days  I  Inserted 
in  the  Record  a  number  of  editorials 
commenting  on  General  Hershey 's  rec- 
ommendation of  October  26,  1967,  I  was 
delighted  to  note  that  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  this  morning  expressed  its  dis- 
approval of  General  Hershey's  recom- 
mendation in  an  editorial  entitled  "A 
Bad  Draft  Decision." 

It  is  admittedly  not  a  politically  happy 
situation  for  one  to  get  himself  into  the 
position  of  saying  that  it  is  great  to 
throw  a  rock  through  a  Pentagon  win- 
dow or  to  knock  dowTi  the  front  door  of 
one's  local  draft  board. 

Nobody  is  saying  that.  However,  what 
we  are  trying  to  tell  General  Hershey 
Is  that  we  have  a  system  of  law  In  this 
countr>',  and  that  if  somebody  throws  a 
rock  through  a  window  of  his  local  draft 
board,  we  should  proceed  against  him 
under  the  law  which  he  is  alleged  to  have 
violated  and  permit  him  to  have  his  day 
in  court  so  that  he  may  state  his  defense. 
And  if  in  the  operation  of  that  trial  it 
can  be  proved  that  he  has  violated  the 
law,  then  the  sanctions  of  that  law 
should  be  applied  against  him. 

We  should  not  undertake  to  set  up  a 
local  draft  board  as  a  court  that  can 
make  that  determination. 

I  think  a  good  many  people  are  of- 
fended. Incidentally,  by  the  notion  that 
we  can  tell  a  fellow  he  has  to  go  into 
the  service  as  a  result  of  an  alleged  crim- 
inal action.  It  is  not  a  very  healthy  way 
to  treat  those  In  the  service,  and  It  cer- 
tainly would  make  imcomfortable  the 
term  of  service  of  anyone  who  is  in  the 
service,  having  arrived  there  under  com- 
pletely honorable  methods. 

It  is  most  reassuring  to  note  that  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  has  expressed  its 
concern  over  General  Hershey's  proposal 
on  how  to  deal  with  those  who  violate 
the  law  in  opposing  the  war.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  editorial  to  which 
I  have  referred  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Bad  Draft  Decision 
The  decision  to  force  draft  protesters  Into 
the  military  services  is  wrong  on  so  many 
counts  that  It's  difficult  to  believe  a  respon- 
sible official  actually  could  have  made  It. 

Lieut.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey.  the  Director 
of  Selective  Service.  Is  right  when  he  says 
that  those  who  violate  the  law  In  opposing 
the  war  should  be  prosecuted.  Since  plenty  of 
laws  exist  to  deal  with  Illegal  demonstrations, 
however,  It's  hard  to  see  why  the  general 
needs  the  draft  as  an  additional  weapon. 

For  one  thing,  using  the  draft  In  that  way 
Is  an  Insult  to  men  now  In  uniform.  They 
presiunably  feel  they  are  fulfilling  their  mili- 
tary obligation  to  their  country,  not  absorb- 
ing criminal  punishment. 
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Drafting  protesters,  moreover,  can  lead  to 
an  unequal  Justice.  A  lot  of  the  people  who 
take  part  In  antiwar  demonstrations,  after 
all,  are  not  subject  to  the  draft:  they  may 
be  too  young,  too  old  or  physically  Incapaci- 
tated. For  that  matter,  they  may  be  women. 
So  some  dissidents  would  be  drafted  but 
others  couldn't  be. 

n  those  objections  are  not  weighty  enough, 
there's  also  more  than  a  little  question 
whether  Gen.  Hershey's  plan  Is  even  legal. 
The  general  himself  concedes  there  may  be 
some  question  about  drafting  persons  who 
impede  the  work  of  military  recruiters,  but 
he  Intends  to  push  ahead  anyway. 

Last  January.  It  so  happens,  a  U.S.  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  held  It  Illegal  to  use 
the  draft  even  against  students  who  staged  a 
sit-in  at  a  local  draft  board.  The  proposed 
distortion  of  Selective  Service  would  be  no 
service  to  the  nation,  its  armed  forces  or  any 
of  its  citizens. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair) .  "Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ANTI -INFLATIONARY       TOOLS:       A 
CONSTRUCTIVE  ALTERNATIVE  TO 
A  TAX  INCREASE 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  we  are  confronted  with  very  difB- 
cult  problems  of  economic  management, 
and  I  believe  we  are  all  aware  of  it  this 
afternoon  In   view  of  the  Presidential 
press  conference  which  took  place  this 
morning — especially  with  the  President's 
emphasis  on  trying  to  get  a  tax  increase. 
I  disagree  verj-  strongly  with  the  Pres- 
ident on  the  position  he  has  taken,  and 
I  should  like  to  explain  why  at  this  time. 
While  the  economic  indicators  clearly 
show  that  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy is  not  overheated  because  of  excess 
demand  pressures,  we  are  nevertheless 
experiencing    inflationar>'    pressures   in 
wages  and  prices;  and  I  believe  the  situa- 
tion calls  for  a  revival  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  wage-price  guidelines  in 
an  effort  to  stop  this  cost-push  inflation. 
Our  long  record  of  price  stability  was 
broken   in    1965.   The   Consumer  Price 
Index  had  risen  only  1.3  percent  annual- 
ly from  1960  to  1965,  and  the  wholesale 
price  index  rose  0.4  percent  annually  dur- 
ing this  period.  However,  from  August 
1965  to  August  1966.  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  rose  3.5  percent,  and  by  August 
1967  It  had  risen  another  2.7  percent. 
•Wholesale  prices  rose  3.8  percent  from 
August  1965  to  August  1966.  but  In  the 
last  year  that  index  stabiUzed— falling 
by  O.'T  percent.  Unit  labor  costs  in  manu- 
facturing— this  is  the  most  Inflationary 
element   in   the  economy   at  present — 
after  an  extended  period  of  stability,  in- 
creased almost  6  percent  from  July  1966 
to  July  1967. 

The  fact  is  that  several  major  in- 
dustries, such  as  steel,  autos  and  chem- 
icals, have  recently  been  raising  prices 


in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  demand  for 
their  products  has  been  far  below  former 
levels  and  the  industries  are  operating 
far  below  capacity.  But  their  costs  have 
been  rising,  and  American  industries 
largely  price  their  products  on  cost. 

Capacity  utilization  in  manufacturing 
fell  to  83.8  percent  in  the  third  quarter — 
down  from  90.6  percent  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1966.  Nevertheless,  prices  for 
color  television,  steel,  chemicals  auto- 
mobiles, and  rubber  have  increased.  Un- 
published estimates  of  capacity  utiliza- 
tion by  industry  for  the  second  quarter 
1967  indicate  that,  in  the  primary  metal 
industrj',  capacity  utilization  was  about 
13  percentage  points  lower  than  in  the 
second  quarter  1966;  11  percentage 
points  lower  in  the  cases  of  motor  ve- 
hicles, and  rubber  and  plastics,  and  10 
percent  lower  in  the  case  of  apparel  man- 
ufacturing. In  spite  of  substantial  excess 
capacity,  price  increases  have  been 
widespread. 

In  this  situation,  the  delicate  task  of 
economic  policy  is  to  develop  tools  for 
curbing  inflation  without  dampening  the 
alreadj'  lagging  performance  of  the  pri- 
vate economy.  A  tax  increase  is  exactly 
the  wrong  tool.  It  will  Increase  not  de- 
crease costs  and  prices.  It  would  in- 
crease unemployment  further.  It  would 
slow  production  in  American  plants  al- 
ready more  than  15  percent  idle.  It  would 
reduce  profits  already  falling.  And  it 
would  retard  economic  growth,  now  far 
below  satisfactory  levels. 

If  we  adopt  a  tax  Increase,  we  will  be 
making  the  same  error  through  fiscal 
policy  that  the  Republican  administra- 
tion made  during  the  1950's  through 
monetary  policy.  At  that  time,  the  tide 
of  inflation  was  finally  stemmed,  but  at 
the  painful  cost  of  a  6-  to  7-percent  un- 
employment rate.  That  cost  was  too  great 
then,  and  it  is  too  great  now. 

The  critical  issue  is  how  to  stem  in- 
flationary tendencies  without  operating  a 
slack  economy.  If  we  are  to  face  this 
challenge  squarely,  we  will  have  to  ac- 
cept the  fact  that,  while  proper  use  of 
general  monetary-  and  flscal  policies  Is 
sometimes  necessary  and  important,  it 
will  not  solve  the  present  problem  of 
inflation.  There  are  manj'  constructive 
things  which  I  think  we  could  and  should 
be  doing  about  price  increases,  but  there 
is  such  a  total  and  exclusive  concentra- 
tion by  the  administration  on  selling  the 
tax  increase  to  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try that  they  are  not  receiving  the  at- 
tention they  should. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  development 
of  a  more  effective  wage  price  policy,  be- 
cause wage  increases  exceeding  produc- 
tivity increase  Is  the  crux  of  the  present 
cost-push  inflation. 

The  first  articulation  of  a  wage-price 
policy  appeared  in  the  1962  annual  re- 
port of  the  Coimcll  of  Economic  Advisers, 
which  suggested  some  general  guidelines 
for  wage-price  changes.  These  guide- 
posts  have  been  referred  to  and  elab- 
orated upon  in  each  of  the  armual 
reports  since  then.  The  Coimcil  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  deserves  much  credit  for 
the  development  of  the  guldeposts.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  administration 
has  abandoned  them  this  year. 
The  effort  to  hold  back  unwarranted 
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price  and  wage  increases  is  in  a  sorry 
state.  In  the  annual  report  of  the  Coun- 
cil for  1967,  there  is  a  somewhat  abstract 
discussion  of  the  guidepcsts  and  their 
importance.  But  the  refusal  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  specify  a  specific  per- 
cent for  wage  increases  gutted  guide- 
posts  in  the  year  when  they  were  needed 
most.  The  Council  and  the  President  ap- 
pear, for  all  practical  purposes,  to  have 
abandoned  the  quest  for  price  stability 
except  by  general  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies,  which,  as  I  have  indicated,  are 
inadequate  in  and  of  themselves. 

In  terms  of  public  need,  the  present 
situation  calls  for  a  more  determined  ef- 
fort than  ever  to  hold  the  line  on  excess 
price-wage  increases.  This  important 
point  was  set  forth  in  the  1967  report  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

I  consider  the  anti-inflationary  pro- 
posals contained  in  the  joint  economic 
report  of  1967.  Tliat  report  stated: 

Any  retreat  from  the  basic  philosophy  of 
the  g'uldeposts  would  be  a  retreat  from  the 
objectives  of  the  Employment  Act,  as  well 
as  from  the  lessons  of  past  experience  with 
cyclical  instability  and  inflation. 

Tlie  report  continued: 

The  Committee  e-^.dorses  the  principles  set 
forth  in  the  guideposts;  however.  It  believes 
that  there  must  be  continuous  Innovation  to 
make  the  guideposts  adaptable  and  effective. 
In  this  regard,  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers can  .md  should  elaborate  its  1967 
guideposts. 


The  committee  went  on  to  elaborate  in 
some  detail  its  suggestions  for  moving 
forward  with  the  guideposts  and  for 
making  them  viable  instruments.  First, 
the  President,  with  the  assL-^tance  of  the 
Coixncil  of  Economic  Advisers,  should 
submit  quarterly  or  semiannually  a  re- 
port on  the  extent  to  which  the  economy 
is  achieving  the  wage-price  goals  set 
forth  in  the  Employment  Act.  Second, 
the  committee  realized  that  it  was  un- 
realistic to  talk  about  guideposts  in  terms 
sokly  of  productivity  advances,  since  vir- 
tually evei-yone  in  America  was  aware 
at  the  time  that  there  had  been  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index. 

The  committee  suggested  some  com- 
promise with  the  aim  of  achieving  stabil- 
ity over  the  next  2  or  3  years.  It  was  in- 
dicated that  some  part  of  the  increase  m 
the   Consumer   Price   Index   should  be 
added  to  the  increase  in  productivity, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  incre- 
ment above  productivity  should  decline 
in  future  years.  Third,  the  committee  felt 
that  the  machinery  for  implementing  the 
guideposts  was  in  great  need  of  improve- 
ment. It  suggested  that  a  high  level  unit 
entitled   "The   Price.   Productivity.    In- 
come Office"  should  be  established  as  a 
permanent  part  of  the  executive  branch 
to  apply  the  guideposts  to  particular  im- 
portant  industries  by   assembling   and 
analyzing  data  from  both  Government 
and  non-Government  sources  on  prices, 
productivity,  output,  input,  wages,  and 
Incomes,  at  both  the  aggregate  and  in- 
dustry levels. 

In  addition,  the  Office  would  be 
assisted  by  industrywide  boards  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  labor,  man- 
agement, and  consumers.  The  so-called 
PPI  Office  and  the  PPI  Boards  would  be 
authorized  to  hold  factfinding  hearings 


and  make  recommendations  concerning 
wage-price  behavior  in  the  pubUc 
interest.  ,       ^^.        

There  are  also  many  other  things  we 
can  do  to  improve  the  price  situation.  I 
refer  again  to  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee's report  which  contained  these 
other  suggestions:  Government  agencies 
should  push  rapidly  ahead  with  develop- 
ment and  regular  pubUcation  of  indus- 
try data  on  output,  productivity,  prices, 
capital,  labor,  and  incomes  so  that  the 
pressure  of  informed  Government  and 
public  opinion  can  help  maintain  price 
discipline. 

Parenthetically,  I  might  add  that, 
while  the  whole  Nation  was  watching  the 
negotiations  in  the  auto  industry,  no 
pubUshed  data  were  available  on  these 
basic  measures,  which  would  have  helped 
the  pubUc  to  develop  an  informed  opin- 
ion and  prevent  the  kind  of  6-percent 
increase  in  wages  which  is  unquestion- 
ably inflationary. 

We  must  continue  with  and  expand 
our  present  efforts  to  improve  the  effi- 
ciency of  labor  markets.  President  John- 
son has  stated  repeatedly  that  we  must 
give  the  poor,  the  unemployed,  and  the 
disadvantaged  people  the  opportunity  to 
become  taxpayers  rather  than  tax- 
eaters.  Secretary  Wirtz  stated  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  that  the  in- 
vestment required  to  train  structurally 
unemploved  persons  is  repaid  to  the  Gov- 
ernment" in  only  2  years  in  the  wel- 
fare costs  saved.  Moreover,  within  4 
years,  the  costs  of  the  investment  are 
recovered  in  terms  of  higher  taxes  paid. 
Government  training  programs  are 
among  our  most  important  deflationary 

tools.  ■>./-, 

It  is  increasingly  recognized  that  Gov- 
ernment efforts  to  train  the  unemployed 
and  the  underemployed  can  only  be  suc- 
cessful if  the  help  and  cooperation  from 
private  industry  are  forthcoming.  De- 
velopments in  this  direction  have  been 
encouraging.  On  September  13,  the  life 
insurance  industry  pledged  a  SI  billion 
investment  for  housing  and  for  financing 
job-creating  enterprises  in  high-risk 
ghetto  areas. 

The  President,  through  Secretaries 
Trowbridge  and  Wirtz,  is  developing  a 
"one-stop  point  of  contact  for  business- 
men interested  in  hiring  workers  from 
the  ghetto  or  initiating  business  enter- 
prises in  ghetto  areas.  This  worthy  ob- 
jective is  receiving  the  support  of  busi- 
ness. It  is  being  directed  by  Mr.  William 
E.  Zisch,  vice  chairman  of  Aerojet-Gen- 
eral Corp, 

The  availability  of  information  is  an 
essential  part  of  an  efficient  labor  mar- 
ket. In  1966,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Statistics,  of  which  I  was  then  chairman, 
held  2  days  of  hearings  on  job  vacancy 
statistics.  That  subcommittee  concluded: 
It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  obvious 
way  to  improve  the  amount  of  Information 
available  to  workers  and  to  employers  In  the 
labor  market.  Such  Information  would  pro- 
mote efficiency  and  greater  equality  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity.  In  addition.  It  would  feed 
the  needs  of  the  Nation's  new  and  growing 
manpower  development  programs. 

The  subcommittee  pointed  out  that  at 
that  time  there  had  been  considerable 
research  devoted  to  the  development  of 
job   vacancy   statistics,   and   it   recom- 


mended that  the  experimental  program 
be  expanded  to  80  of  the  largest  major 
labor  areas,  as  recommended  by  the 
Labor  Department.  Regrettably,  the  ad- 
ministration did  not  present  the  ex- 
panded program  for  consideration  of  the 
Congress  in  1967. 

Government  services  to  aid  private  in- 
dustry and  workers  in  interarea  recruit- 
ment should  be  stepped  up  and  made 
more  efficient.  The  Labor  Department 
has  been  experimenting  with  the  possible 
use  of  computers  for  matching  workers 
with  job  opportunities  throughout  the 
country. 

Government  procurement  practices- 
Federal,  State,  and  local — can  have  an 
important  impact  on  prices.  The  timing 
of  purchases  and  the  selection  of  pur- 
chases can  all  play  an  important  part  in 
keeping  prices  in  line.  A  major  reform 
could  be  accomplished  if  the  Govern- 
ment would  use  realistic  discount  rat«s 
in  assessing  the  advisability  of  public 
works  and  other  long-term  investment 
programs.  It  is  totally  inefficient  for  the 
Government  to  apply  a  3'8-percent  dis- 
count rate  to  public  works  projects  while 
interest  rates  of  Government  bonds  of 
comparable  maturity  are  in  the  5-per- 
cent range,  and  the  returns  to  invest- 
ment in  private  industry  are  from  10  to 
15  percent.  This  is  not  only  gros-s  ineffi- 
ciency, but  it  leads  to  undesirable  price 
developments. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  high  time  for  us  to 
develop  more  imaginative  and  selective 
economic  policies.  Just  as  meat  ax  budget 
cuts  and  spending  ceilings  are  not  re- 
sponsible ways  to  curb  government  ex- 
penditures, neither  is  an  across-the- 
board  tax  increase  the  appropriate  way 
to  handle  the  inflation  problem.  We  must 
have  policies  that  are  tailored  to  the 
problem,  and  the  problem,  by  and  large, 
is  cost  push  inflation. 

A  tax  increase  shifts  the  costs  of  waste- 
ful and  excessive  Government  spending 
programs  to  business  and  the  taxpayer 
In  doing  so  the  tax  increase  not  only 
adds  to  his  burden  directly.  Since  it  con- 
stitutes an  additional  cost  of  business,  it 
adds  to  the  prices  the  taxpayer  has  to 
pay  and  aggravates  inflation. 

This  is  not  true  when  demand  is  ex- 
cessive. Then  the  increased  taxes  take 
out  of  the  economy  income  that  other- 
wise would  push  up  prices:  but  when,  as 
now,  costs  are  pushing  up  prices,  tax  in- 
creases will  tend  to  push  up  prices  fur- 
ther and  increase  inflation  rather  than 
decrease  it. 
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US  FAILURE  TO  RATIFY  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS  PROVIDES 
UNFRIENDLY  NATIONS  WITH  AM- 
MUNITION 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
failure  of  the  United  States  to  ratify  the 
Human  Rights  Conventions  on  Forced 
Labor,  Freedom  of  Association,  Geno- 
cide, and  Political  Rights  of  Women 
has  not  gone  unnoticed  by  naUons  un- 
friendly to  the  United  States.  The  sole 
exception  of  the  Supplementary  Con- 
vention on  Slavery,  is  not  impressive. 

In  fact,  our  failure  to  ratify  these 
human  rights  conventions  has  pre- 
sented certain  other  countries  with  a 
major  propaganda  coup. 


An  imfortunate  example  of  this  op- 
nortunity  for  blatant  Soviet  demagogu- 
erv  occurred  during  a  meeting  of  the 
TjN  Subcommission  on  Prevention  of 
Discrimination  and  Protection   of  Mi- 

"°When  the  U.S.  representative  advo- 
cated the  strengthening  of  the  United 
Nations  activity  in  the  human  rights 
field  he  was  subjected  to  a  sarcastic  re- 
buttal bv  his  Soviet  counterpart.  The 
Soviet  spokesman  alleged  American  hy- 
nocrisy  because  the  United  States  "had 
not  ratified  the  Convention  on  the 
Crime  and  Punishment  of  Genocide." 

A  similar  incident  occurred  during  the 
1966  meeting  of  the  UJ^.  Commission 
on  Human  Rights.  The  U.S.  representa- 
tive expressed  our  support  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  U.N.  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  The  Soviet  representative's  re- 
tort was  both  acerbic  and  cynical.  Here, 
in  part,  is  what  the  Soviet  delegate  said: 

An  objective  analysis  of  the  political 
orientation  of  the  proposal  so  ardently  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
soon  revealed  that  the  proposal  was  de- 
siened  to  give  world  public  opinion  the  Im- 
nression  of  active  participation  In  the  cause 
oi  humi:u  right-  bv  States  which  in  practice 
obstinately  refused  to  fumu  their  obligations 
under  the  multilateral  international  con- 
ventions m  the  field  of  human  rights. 

He  then  proceeded  to  characterize 
the  U.S.  failure  to  ratify  specific  con- 
ventions as  "hypocritical"  and  "almost 
indecent." 

Mr  President,  we  know  these  charges 
are  false.  As  well,  the  Russians  know 
they  are  false.  But  what  about  the  new 
nations  in  the  world— 60  of  them  since 
1943?  What  are  they  to  believe? 

The  Senate  can  quite  readily  destroy 
this  unfair  propaganda  advantage  of  the 
Russians  and  their  satellites  by  ratifying 
the  Human  Rights  Conventions  on 
Forced  Labor,  Freedom  of  Association, 
Genocide,  and  Political  Rights  of 
Women.  

SOCIAL     SECURITY     ACT     AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12080)  to  amend  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  an  increase 
in  benefits  under  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disabilitv  insurance  system,  to  pro- 
vide benefits  for  additional  categories 
of  individuals,  to  improve  the  public  as- 
sistance program  and  programs  relating 
ic  the  welfare  and  health  of  children, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  bill  reported  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee includes  a  provision  for  expedited 
processing  of  social  security  checks  in 
situations  where  long  delays  are  often 
experienced  under  the  existing  law. 

The  proposed  increases  in  social  se- 
curity taxes  and  benefits  have  monopo- 
lized most  of  the  current  debate.  How- 
ever, under  some  circumstances  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram can  be  as  important  to  retired 
persons  as  the  range  of  benefits. 

I  have  been  disturbed  that  many  peo- 
ple across  the  country  who  are  entitled  to 


benefits,  do  not  receive  their  checks  as 
promptly  and  as  efficiently  as  they  have 
a  right  to  expect.  Numerous  cases  of  un- 
due delay  in  the  processing  of  claims 
have  arisen  in  my  State  of  Michigan. 
The  need  to  expedite  the  handling  of 
benefit  applications  is  urgent. 

Earlier  this  year  I  joined  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  and  others,  in  sponsoring  S.  1954. 
That  bill  would  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  procedures  under  which  dis- 
bursement of  social  security  checks 
could  be  expedited  when  claimants  run 
up  against  protracted  delays  in  the 
processing  of  their  applications. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  substance  of  that 
bill  has  been  adopted  by  the  committee 
and  has  been  incorporated  as  section  172 
of  the  pending  bill.  Under  this  provision, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  di- 
rected to  establish  special  procedures  to 
permit  stepped  up  payment  of  monthly 
benefits  under  particular  circumstances. 
Of  course,  I  would  point  out  that  the 
effectiveness  of  this  section  will  depend 
to  a  large  extent  upon  the  regulations  to 
be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 

I  assume  and  anticipate  that  the  reg- 
ulations to  be  issued,  if  section  172  be- 
comes law,  will  delegate  substantial  dis- 
cretion and  authority  to  the  local  social 
security  offices.  This  will  be  necessary  if 
the  provision  is  to  be  meaningful. 

It  should  be  noted  that  claims  for  dis- 
abilitv benefits  are  excluded  from  the 
provision.  This  is  justified  because  those 
cases  are  customarily  complicated  and 
require  medical  judgment  which  should 
be  carefully  evaluated. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  excuse 
for  the  long  delays  often  experienced  in 
processing  routine  claims  for  ordinary 
retirement  benefits. 

I  believe  that  section  172  of  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward eliminating  much  of  the  bureau- 
cratic redtape  which  is  now  so  evident  in 
administering  social  security  benefits. 
Focial  security  is  the  major  source  of 
income  for  about  one-half  of  all  bene- 
ficiaries over  65  years  of  age.  For  them, 
a  delay  of  a  month,  or  even  a  week,  can 
be  a  serious  blow. 

I  want  to  commend  the  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee  for  incorporating 
this  provision  in  the  bill.  Along  with 
them.  I  hope  it  will  become  law,  and  that 
it  will  operate  to  eliminate  much  of  the 
unnecessary  delay  Members  of  Congress 
read  about  in  the  daily  mail  received 
from  our  constituents. 


LEAVE    OP    ABSENCE 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  be 
necessarily  absent  from  the  Senate  from 
the  close  of  business  on  Monday.  Novem- 
ber 20,  1967,  until  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 22,  1967.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12080)  to  amend  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  an  increase 
in  benefits  under  the  old-age.  survivors, 


and  disability  insurance  system,  to  pro- 
vide benefits  for  additional  categories  of 
individuals,  to  improve  the  public  assist- 
ance program  and  programs  relating  to 
ihe  welfare  and  health  of  children,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

UNANIMOrS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  propound  a  unanmious-con- 
sent  request,  but  before  doing  so,  and  m 
accordance  with  the  rule,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.  „  ^^      ,    ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
rule  notwithstanding,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded.  „,.,..      * 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  .^     ,     , 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  unanimous-consent  request  at  the 
desk  which  I  have  discussed  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill; 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  [Mi". 
Williams  I;  and  my  dear  colleague  the 
minoritv  leader,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DiRKSENi;  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]; 
the  distinguislied  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty]  ;  and  other  Senators;  and 
I  ask  that  it  be  read  at  this  time. 

•The     PRESIDLNG     OFFICER.     The 
unanimous-consent     request     will     be 

"  The' assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

ordered,  That  effective  on  Monday   next. 
at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness,   during    the    further    consideration    of 
the  bill  (H.R.  12080),  debate  on  any  amend- 
ment, motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  ^0^1°^^ 
lav  on  the  table,  shall  be  limned  to  1  hoV_^ 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of   anv   such   amendment   or   motion 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr 
LONGl-  Provided,  however.  That  with  respect 
to  the  two  amendments  to  be  designated  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams], 
there  be  a  2-hour  limitation  on  each:   Pro- 
vided  That  in  the  event  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  is  in  favor  of  any 
■^uch  amendment  or  motion,  that  the  time  In 
opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
nTlnorlty  leader  or  some  Senator  designated 
bv  him-  Provided,  lurther.  That  no  amend- 
ment that  IS  not  germane  to  the  Provisions 
of  said  bill  shall  be  received;  Ordered,  further 
That  on  the  question  of  the  final  passage  of 
said  bill,  debate  shall  be  limited  to  5  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  respec- 
tively bv  the  majority  and  minority  leaders; 
Provided   That  the  said  leaders,  or  either  of 
them,  may  from  the  time  under  their  con- 
trol on  the  passage  of  said  bill,  allot  addl- 
t'onal  time  to  any  Senator  during  the  con- 
sideration   of   any    amendment,   motion,   or 
appeal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  one  addition  to  make,  if  I  may.  and 
that  is  that  the  vote  occur  at  11  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  morning  next  and,  on  that 
date,  that  the  Senate  come  in  at  10 
o'clock  for  the  purpose  of  having  1  final 

hour  of  debate,  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  also  ask  that  rule  XII  be  waived? 
Mr  MANSFIELD,  Yes,  indeed. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
rulexn? 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  re- 
quires a  quonmi  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Rule  XH 
requires  a  quorum  call  to  be  had  before 
the  setting  of  the  time  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  majority  leader:  Suppose  the 
amendments   are   disposed   of,   say,   by 

midafternoon  of  Tuesday  next 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  order  would 
still  hold.  It  is  the  best  we  can  do.  There 
is  no  perfect  way  to  face  up  to  the  situa- 
tion. The  reason  why  we  had  plarmed 
to  come  In  tomorrow  was  the  slow 
progress  we  are  making  on  the  bill.  This 
will  give  every  Senator  notice  as  to  when 
the  final  vote  will  take  place.  He  will 
be  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
will  be  a  time  limitation  on  amend- 
ments in  the  meantime,  and  in  that  way, 
every  Senator  will  be  treated  as  equitably 
as  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  regret  not  to  have  been  in  the 
Chamber  at  the  time  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  was  stated.  May  I  ask 
what  is  the  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Briefly,  It  Is  a  1- 
hour  limitation  on  each  amendment,  2 
hours  on  two  amendments  to  be  spec- 
ified by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams],  and  5  hours  on  the  bill.  The 
final  vote  will  occur  at  11  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  morning  next.  The  Senate 
will  come  in  on  that  day  at  10  o'clock. 
The  hour  between  10  and  11  will  be  for 
final  debate  on  the  bUl  as  it  is  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  hope  that  we  might  not  try  to 
insist  on  a  vote  on  Wednesday  because 
the  thought  occurs  to  me  that  on  some 
major  amendment  between  now  and 
then  the  decision  might  turn  on  the 
number  of  Senators  out  of  town.  I 
realize  the  problem  the  majority  leader 
is  faced  with,  and  I  want  to  cooperate 
100  percent  with  him.  I  wonder,  how- 
ever, whether  we  might  not  have  an 
agreement  without  specifying  the  time 
for  the  final  vote,  for  the  reason  that  it 
Is  Just  possible  that  some  Senator  may 
feel  he  is  being  very  much  prejudiced 
against  in  an  amendment  of  his  which 
might  be  debated,  with  the  absent  Sena- 
tors making  the  difference,  whereas  a 
full  Senate  attendance  might  make  the 
difference  when  he  calls  up  his  amend- 
ment. 

Could  we  not  agree  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  without  the  Wednesday 
date? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  would  allow 
me,  I  think  that  what  the  membership, 
by  and  large,  is  most  interested  In  Is 
when  the  time  for  final  passage  of  the 
pending  legislation  will  take  place. 

It  appeared  to  me  it  would  be  doing  a 
favor  to  all  Members  of  the  Senate  if 
they  knew  specifically  that  there  was  to 
be  a  vote  at  a  time  certain.  As  far  as 
amendments  are  concerned,  some  Sena- 
tors will  be  absent,  on  both  sides  of  every 
amendment,  whom  we  would  like  to  have 
here,  but  who  under  the  circumstances 
find  it  Impossible  to  be  here. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  hope  not  to  have  to 


object  to  this  request.  I  do  not  happen  to 
have  been  one  who  was  consulted,  but 
that  is  not  too  important  as  long  as  I  am 
here.  There  are  a  series  of  amendments 
to  some  sections  of  the  bill  which  are 
being  prepared  by  a  group  of  us  in  the 
Senate — quite  a  number  of  Senators — 
wtiich  I  hope  will  be  filed,  generally  along 
the  lines  that  Senator  Kennedy  of  New 
York  and  I  have  been  pushing  and  serv- 
ing notice  on. 

I  must  say  I  am  caught  short  on  the 
question  of  what  to  do  about  them.  The 
only  thing  I  would  like  to  say,  a  si  think 
the  thing  through,  is  first,  that  I  am  sure 
the  majority  leader  will  agree  that  if 
another  amendment  needs  2  hours  of 
discussion — we  may  have  an  amendment 
which  may  be  as  significant  as  that  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware — we  may 
have  it  out  of  the  reserved  time  wiiich 
the  leaders  have,  and  that  it  is  under- 
stood we  will  be  accommodated  on  it,  be- 
cause a  half  hour  on  an  amendment  is 
not  very  much. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  can  be 
assured  of  that. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Another  thing:  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  on  a  bUl  of  this  kind  we  may 
not  be  able  to  get  through  with  all 
amendments  by  11  o'clock  Wednesday 
morning.  Then  all  the  amendments  not 
acted  on  by  then  would  have  to  be  voted 
on  at  that  time.  Therefore,  that  is  a  cut- 
off that  is  not  justified. 

I  may  very  well  not  be  here.  I  have  a 
duty  in  Europe,  which  is  very  familiar  to 
the  majority  leader,  as  have  other  Sen- 
ators; but  I  do  think  we  ought  to  have  a 
chance  to  see  to  it  that  the  amendments 
are  proposed,  debated,  and  voted  on. 

Therefore,  I  hope  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  will  be  modified  to  pro- 
vide two  things:  First,  additional  time 
on  the  bill.  Five  hours  may  not  be  enough. 
One  hour  on  each  amendment  may  be  too 
little.  I  think  the  fixing  of  11  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  is  fine,  but  It  should  be 
subject  to  the  fact  that  amendments  sub- 
mitted by  then  should  have  had  time  to 
be  debated  and  voted  on.  Then,  If  there 
Is  a  third  reading,  and  if  11  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  follows  the  third  reading,  It 
is  fine  to  have  the  vote  at  11  o'clock. 
Otherwise,  the  time  should  be  extended 
so  as  to  give  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
the  right  to  have  his  amendment  brought 
up  and  at  least  have  the  minimal  time 
on  it. 

My  suggestion  is  twofold:  First,  that 
the  leaders  provide  more  time  on  the 
bill;  second,  that  they  make  the  hour  of 
11  o'clock  Wednesday  for  voting,  if  they 
insist  on  it,  contingent  upon  the  fact  that 
there  shall  have  been  a  third  reading  and 
that  Senators  shall  have  had  their  time 
on  their  amendments. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  raised  a  good 
point.  It  was  my  understanding  that  this 
request  was  intended  to  take  care  of  the 
situation  in  which  every  Senator  would 
have  a  chance  to  get  time  on  his  amend- 
ment. I  agree  that  we  would  not  want  to 
come  in  at  11  o'clock  on  Wednesday  and 
then  have  to  discard  all  other  amend- 
ments or  vote  on  them  without  explana- 
tion. 


What  I  tlilnk  the  majority  leader  was 
trying  to  work  out  was,  in  the  event 
we  reached  third  reading  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  that  we  would  have  a  final 
vote  on  Wednesday.  I  think  it  should  be 
made  clear  that  in  the  event  we  went 
into  Wednesday  morning  and  there  were 
amendments  which  had  not  been  offered 
or  disposed  of,  we  would  have  time  to  dis- 
pose of  them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
suggestion  of  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long], 
is  that  if  there  are  any  amendments  In 
that  category  on  Wednesday,  after  com- 
ing in  at  10  o'clock  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day and  staying  late,  it  might  be  well 
to  consider  having  a  half-hour  limita- 
tion on  such  remaining  amendments,  15 
minutes  to  a  side,  and  add  to  the  time 
allowed  on  the  bill,  6  or  7  hours.  Instead 
of  5. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  M".  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  j-ield,  I  dD  not  think  we  should 
cut  off  a  Member  of  the  Senate  if  he  has 
not  submitted  an  amendment.  He  ought 
to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  explain  it. 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  have  such  a 
bobtail  provision  in  this  agreement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  I  am  trying  to  do 
Is  find  a  way  out  of  a  situation  which  be- 
sets many  Senators.  Personally,  I  would 
just  as  soon  come  in  tomorrow  and  Sun- 
day and  stay  here  over  Thanksgiving. 
The  majority  and  minority  leaders  are 
trj-ing  to  work  out,  with  the  manager  of 
the  bill  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  something  that  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  Senators  who 
must  leave  town  to  fulfill  other  respon- 
sibilities. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield.  , 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  knows  that  the  majority  leader  Is 
a  fair  man.  No  Senator  is  going  to  be  pre- 
cluded from  his  fundamental  rights.  I 
think  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
are  trying  to  he  fair  about  this.  We  have 
to  rely  upon  their  integrity.  I  do  not 
think  any  Senator  will  be  left  out  in  the 
cold. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  if  we  can  help  It, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  the  first  place,  I 
want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  shall  not 
object  to  the  request.  In  fact,  I  favor  It.  I 
wanted  to  make  It  clear  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd] 
that  my  earlier  request  will  no  longer  be 
applicable  If  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest is  agreed  to.  Whether  I  am  here  on 
Monday  or  not,  please  disregard  my 
earlier  request. 

If  the  Senator  from  Montana  will 
listen  to  me,  please,  I  am  quite  agreeable 
to  this  method  of  handling  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  I  would  hope  that  I  might  be 
given  a  live  pair  in  two  cases.  I  will 
describe  what  they  are.  I  have  committed 
myself  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]  to  vote  for  one  of  his 
amendments,  not  for  the  other.  He  knows 
the  one.  And  I  have  committed  myself  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  to 
vote  for  an  amendment  which  he  has. 
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I  would  hope  I  would  have  a  live  pair 
to  fulfill  my  commitments  in  that  re- 
gard because  I  thought  the  amendments 
would  be  offered  earlier  than  this.  Ex- 
cept for  that,  and  I  place  no  condition 
on  it.  I  would  have  no  objection  to  the 

'^^Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  will  do  the  very 

^Mr.    President,    I    suggest    that    the 
rhamber  be  cleared. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  per- 
sons not  here  on  business  will  please 
vacate  the  Chamber  promptly.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  is  instructed  to  see  that 
the  order  is  carried  out.  Senators  will 
suspend  until  the  Chamber  is  cleared. 

Mr.  JMANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
"  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  modify  the  unanimous-consent 
request  to  this  extent: 

First,  that  the  time  on  the  bill  be 
changed  from  5  hours  to  6  hours. 

Second,  that  the  time  designated  in 
the  unanimous-consent  request,  at  which 
the  final  vote  would  be  taken,  be  made 
contingent  upon  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill  by  the  close  of  business  on  Tuesday. 

Third,  if  third  reading  is  not  reached 
by  Tuesday  night,  time  for  further 
amendments  be  limited  to  a  half  hour, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  Senator  who  proposes  the  amend- 
ment and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject  

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not    hear    the    distinguished    majority 


leader  state  that  the  final  vote  would 
come  at  the  end  of  that  time,  or  at  any 
fixed  time,  on  that  day  or  when. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  all  depends  on 
how  the  time  Is  used,  but  If  we  reach 
third  reading  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  the 
final  vote  will  occur  on  Wednesday  at  11 
a.m.  But  If  amendments  are  still  to  be 
proposed  on  Wednesday,  there  will  be  a 
half  hour  on  each  one  until  we  reach 
final  passage. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  discussed  a  proposal  of 
mine  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  It  Is  agreeable  to  him.  One 
of  my  amendments  deals  with  series  E 
bonds,  which  may  not  be  considered  ex- 
actly germane.  I  want  it  understood  that 
It  is  agreeable  to  take  up  that  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  will  be 
no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  that  If  additional 
time  Is  needed.  It  will  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 


Mr.  HRUSKA,  Will  this  arrangement 
take  care  of  the  objection  voiced  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  perhaps 
amendments  will  not  be  disposed  of  by 
11  o'clock  on  Wednesday?  What  wUl 
become  of  the  final  vote  in  that  event? 
Will  it  be  delayed,  in  which  event  Sen- 
ators who  have  reservations  for  Wednes- 
day afternoon  had  probably  better  can- 
cel them? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  we  are  coming 
in  early. 

Mr.  HRUSICA.  But  however  early  we 
come  in,  will  there  not  be  the  possibility 
that  the  amendments  will  not  be  taken 
care  of,  and  that  that  will  leave  the  hour 
for  the  final  vote  a  fioating  hour? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Only  if  third  read- 
ing is  reached  on  Tuesday,  will  the  vote 
take  place  at  11  o'clock  on  Wednesday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  after 
going  through  this  ordeal,  I  am  about  to 
make  another  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, but  before  I  do  so,  I  extend  my 
apologies  to  those  Senators  who  had  en- 
gagements tomorrow  and  who  have  re- 
mained in  attendance  on  the  basis  of  my 
motion  this  morning  that  the  Senate 
come  In  tomorrow.  I  am  deeply  sorry  If 
they  have  been  discommoded  in  any 
plans  they  made.  I  hope  it  Is  not  too  late 
for  some  of  them,  at  least,  to  cari-j-  them 
out. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  majority  leader 
Is  forgiven. 

ORDER     FOB    ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL     10    A.M.    ON 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  v.'hen  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today — and 
this  will  automatically  vacate  the  previ- 
ous order — it  stand  on  adjournment  un- 
til 10  o'clock  on  Monday  mornmg  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  referred  to  by  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  on 
the  Committee  on  Finance  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware]  be  considered  as  ger- 
mane to  the  bill.  I  understand  that  this 
request  is  agreeable  to  the  chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  unanimous  consent  was  subse- 
quently reduced  to  writing,  as  follows: 

Ordered,  that  effective  on  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 20,  1967,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  routine 
morning  business,  during  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HH.  12O80),  an  act  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an 
Increase  In  benefits  under  the  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  Insurance  system,  to 
provide  benefits  for  additional  categories  of 
Individuals,  to  improve  the  public  assistance 
program  and  programs  relating  to  the  welfare 
and^  health  of  chUdren,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, debate  on  any  amendment  (except 
two  amendments  to  be  designated  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  upon 
which  there  will  be  a  2-hour  lUnltatlon), 
motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table,  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
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of  any  such  amendment  or  motion  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]:  Pro- 
vided, That  In  the  event  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long)  Is  In  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  In  opposition 
thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  minority 
leader  or  some  Senator  designated  by  him. 
Provided,  That  no  amendment  that  la  not 
germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  blU 
shall  be  received. 

Provided  further.  That  If  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill  has  not  been  reached  at  the  close 
of  business  on  Tuesday,  November  21.  debate 
on  further  amendments  shall  be  limited  to  Vi 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
under  the  same  conditions  set  forth  above, 
and  that  If  the  third  reading  Is  reached  be- 
fore the  close  of  business  on  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 21,  the  vote  on  final  passage  of  the 
bill  shall  occur  at  11  o'clock  ajn.,  Wednesday, 
November  22. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  6  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders;  Provided.  That  the  said 
leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from  the 
time  under  their  control  on  the  passage  of 
the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
MONDAY  TO  10  A.M.  ON  TUESDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  Mon- 
day next,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  o'clock  Tuesday  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  TUES- 
DAY TO  10  A.M,  ON  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT 

Ml-,  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  on  Tuesday  next,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  10  o'clock  Wednesday 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE   SESSIONS  NEXT  'WEEK 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  one 
other  thing  I  should  suggest  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  is  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  about  committee 
meetings  on  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

My  suggestion  io,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  be  no  committee  meetings,  if  we 
are  going  to  undertake  to  get  this  job 
done. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  agree  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader.  I 
would  hope,  though,  that  if  an  unusual 
circumstance  comes  up,  we  would  give  it 
consideration. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  that  basis,  then, 
we  wish  to  announce  that,  barring  un- 
usual circumstances,  there  will  be  no  al- 
lowance of  committee  meetings  after  the 
conclusion  of  morning  business  on  any 
morning  next  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  majority  leader  whether 
or  not  it  is  planned  now  to  consider 
amendments  on  the  pending  bill  for  the 
rest  of  the  day. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  I  understand 
there  are  some  amendments  at  the  desk. 
We  are  going  to  try  to  have  some  votes 
this  afternoon,  so  we  can  clear  the  decks 
as  much  as  possible  before  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  if  any  amendments  are  offered. 


ELLSWORTH  BUNKER 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
spite  of  the  millions  of  words  written  and 
spoken  in  regard  to  the  Vietnam  conflict, 
many  Americans  still  wonder  why  we 
are  there. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  explanation  of 
our  presence  in  Vietnam,  let  me  cite  one 
of  America's  most  respected  and  capable 
diplomats — the  Honorable  Ellsworth 
Bunker,  chief  of  the  U.S.  mission  in  Sai- 
gon, and  President  Johnson's  person.il 
representative  in  Vietnam.  Amb?ssador 
Bunker  is  one  of  America's  most  dis- 
tinguished, experienced,  and  respected 
diplomats,  having  served  four  Presi- 
dents— from  Harry  Truman  to  Lyndon 
B  Johnson. 

From  his  vantage  point  in  Saigon,  it 
is  Ambassador  Bunker's  judgment  that 
we  are  making  significant  and  observable 
progress  in  Vietnam — 

We  have  reversed  the  tide  and  have 
made  a  Victcong  victorj-  impossible. 

We  have  helped  secure  a  larger  per- 
centage of  the  Vietnam  countrj-side. 

Under  the  most  difficult  circum- 
stances, South  Vietnam  has  held  five 
free  elections. 

The  reasons  why  we  are  in  Vietnam 
were  stated  clearly  and  succinctly  by 
Ambassador  Bunker  at  his  press  con- 
ference just  a  few  days  ago  at  the  White 
House: 

First.  To  achieve  an  honorable  peace 
through  negotiations. 

Second.  To  make  it  possible  for  the 
Vietnamese  to  choose  their  own  govern- 
ment throug'n  free  elections. 

Third.  To  make  it  clear  the  United 
States  fulfills  its  obligations. 

Fourth.  To  help  Vietnamese  and  re- 
gional Asian  economic  development. 

These  are  reasons  to  which  every  hon- 
orable man  can  and  should  subscribe. 

They  are  reasons  not  radically  differ- 
ent from  those  which  compelled  the 
United  States  to  help  resist  communism 
in  Korea  and  fascism  and  nazism  in 
Europe. 

Those  who  claim  that  we  have  inter- 
vened in  a  Vietnamese  civil  war  have  for- 
gotten how  the  Communists  used,  or  tried 
to  use,  alleged  civil  wars  as  covers  for  at- 
tempted takeovers  In  Greece,  in  the 
Philippines,  in  Korea,  and  in  Malaysia. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  transcript  of  Ambassador 
Bunker's  press  conference  held  at  the 
White  House  on  November  13  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  trans- 
cript was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 


Press     Conference     of     Hon.     Ellsworth 

BtrNKER,   Ambassador  to  South   Vietnam, 

THE  Fish  Room,  November  13,  1967 

Mr.  Christian.  Ambassador  Bunker  spent 
approximately  an  hour  and  a  half  with  the 
President  and  will  answer  any  questions  now 
or  anything  you  want  to  talk  about. 

Q.  Mr.  Ambassador,  If  you  could,  give  us 
some  summary  of  what  you  reported  to  the 
President  within  your  ability  to  do  so. 

Ambassador  Bunker.  I  described  to  the 
President  my  views  of  the  situation  now  in 
Vietnam.  I  said  to  him.  as  I  have  said  before, 
too,  that  in  my  view  we  are  making  steady 
progress  in  Vietnam,  not  only  militarily,  but 
In  other  ways  as  well:  In  the  evolution  of  the 
constitutional  process,  in  the  pacification 
program,  which  is.  in  my  view,  equally  as  im- 
portant as  the  military  situation. 

The  new  government,  as  you  know,  has  Just 
been  inaugurated — a  new  cabinet  appointed 
and  sworn  in.  The  fact  that  within  the  last 
14  months  five  elections  have  been  held  in 
Vietnam  in  the  midst  of  war  is.  in  itself,  I 
think,  a  remarkable  perfonnance.  Not  only 
have  the  national  elections  been  significant, 
but  the  elections  also  at  the  village  and  ham- 
let level,  because  this  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  reinstltutlon  of  local  government  in 
Vietnam,  which  was  prety  well  wiped  out  by 
the  French  occupation  and  by  Diem. 

This,  I  think,  can  have  an  extremely  im- 
portant effect  in  the  country  and  in  the 
countryside  involving  the  people  and  their 
own  development,  and  their  own  well-being. 

The  fKipuiatlon  coming  under  government 
control  Is  increasing  steadily.  One  bench- 
mark is  the  elections  that  took  place  in  Sep- 
tember 1966  and  those  that  took  place  in 
September  1967. 

In  September  1966.  some  5,200,000  people 
registered  to  vote  and  80  percent  of  them 
voted.  In  September  1967  8,865,000  people 
registered;   83  percent  of  them  voted. 

Again,  it  is  a  remarkable  performance  In 
spite  of  the  massive  efforts  of  the  Viet  Cong 
to  disrupt  the  elections.  That  Is  a  pretty  sub- 
stantial turnout.  It  Indicates.  I  think,  the  in- 
terest of  the  Vietnamese  people  In  the  demo- 
cratic process. 

Another  indication  of  It  was  the  number 
of  candidates  for  office,  which  was.  as  you 
know,  11  Presidential  tickets,  480  Senate 
candidates  for  60  seats,  and  there  were  1.175 
candidates  for  137  seats  In  the  lower  house 
of  the  Assembly. 

The  elections  were  carried  out  very  well, 
extremely  well  organized,  given  the  difficul- 
ties and  given  the  problems.  So  that  I  think 
the  evolution  of  the  constitutional  process 
has  been  a  significant  development  in  Viet- 
nam. The  pacification  program  is  also 
progressing.  That  has  taken  a  great  deal  of 
organization.  It  has  required  reorientation 
and  training  of  the  Vietnamese  Armed 
Forces  to  have  been  assigned  to  the  pacifica- 
tion Job. 

It  has  required  the  training  of  the  teams 
who  are  engaged  in  revolutionary  develop- 
ment. Some  30,000  Individuals  have  been 
trained  so  far. 

The  number  of  teams  now  functioning, 
some  611 — we  hope  to  have  some  700  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  800  to  1,000  next  year  and 
perhaps  75  percent  more  hamlets  pacified 
next  year  than  this  year. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  figure  on  hamlets? 

Ambassador  Bunker.  I  said  we  hope  to 
have  about  75  percent  more  next  year  than 
this  year. 

Q.  What  was  your  estimate  for  this  year, 
Mr.  Ambassador? 

.Embassador  Bunkes.  Perhaps  close  to 
1.000 — 900  to  1.000.  I  would  say,  and  next 
year  I  would  say  between  1,500  and  2.000  as 
a  prospect. 

Q.  Mr.  Ambassador,  do  you  have  any  com- 
parative figures  on  South  Vietnamese  civilian 
casualties  as  a  result  of  U.S.  and  allied  mili- 
tary actions  as  opposed  to  North  Vietnam 
and  VC? 


Ambassador  Bunker.  No,  it  was  verv  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish.  No,  I  haven't  any  break- 
down ii  the  figure. 

Q.  Mr.  Ambassador,  if  you  had  h'd  your 
way  about  it.  would  you  h:ive  preferred  lo 
see  some  of  the  major  opposition  figures  ap- 
pointed in  tiie  new  cabinet? 

Ambassador  Bunker.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
diffl::ult  problem.  The  problem  of  opposition, 
the  problem  of  forming  a  highly  competent 
government  is  a  difficult  problem.  I  think 
the  solution  that  has  been  worked  out  is 
quite  good,  I  think  there  is  a  good  c.ibinet— - 
some  excellent  men  in  it — mf^n  of  experience, 
I  am  quite  pleased  with  it,  as  a  matter  of 
fact. 

Q,  Mr.  Ambassador,  as  an  overall  oisess- 
ment,  would  you  say  that  the  pacification 
program  which  I  believe  President  Johnson 
himself  about  a  year  .isro  said  was  disappoint- 
ing has  gotten  off  the  ground  now? 

Ambassador  Bunker,  Yes.  I  would, 

Q,  Mr,  Ambassador,  could  you  put  this 
week's  talk  in  context  for  us?  Is  your  com- 
ing hack  .ind  General  Westmoreland  t'oming 
back  sort  of  an  ago:iizing  reappraisal  of  the 
situation? 

Ambassador  Bunker,  No,  not  at  all. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  ask  also  if  it  could  take  the 
place  of  a  Pacific  meeting? 

Ambassador  Bunker.  No  I  have  come  back 
after  I  have  been  there  six  months.  I  have 
come  back  for  normal  consultation,  I  think 
having  been  there  six  months  it  is  appro- 
priate to  come  back  and  to  report  on  the 
situation  as  I  see  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Ambassador,  I  think  there  Is  a  ques- 
tion a  lot  of  Americans  wonder  about  and 
that  is  when  is  this  thing  going  to  be  over 
with  on  the  basis  of  your  six  months  there? 

Ambassador  Bunker.  I  don't  think  you 
can  put  this  .sltu.ition  in  a  time  frame.  I 
think  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  try  to  do  it. 
My  view  is  very  definite  and  that  is  that  we 
are  making  steady  prosreJ!;,  I  think  tliere  is 
every  prospect,  too.  that  the  progress  will 
accelerate  because  I  think  that  many  factors 
point  to  It. 

In  the  first  place,  what  you  have  to  re- 
member Is.  I  think,  that  we  have  been  in 
Vietnam  in  force  only  for  two  years,  really, 
V/hen  we  got  there  there  was  no  logistical 
base  of  any  kind,  really.  We  had  to  build. 
We  built  five  ports,  sixty-eight  air  strips  In- 
cluding eight  Jet  strips,  and  storage  depots — 
the  whole  base. 

The  result  was  that  the  great  proportion  of 
our  troops  were  not  combat  troops  at  all. 
They  were  support  troops — construction  bat- 
talions, engineering  battalions. 

Now  the  base  is  finished  and  the  propor- 
tion is  reversed.  A  great  proportion  of  troops 
coming  there  now  are  combat  troops.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  more  and  more  effectively  put- 
ting the  pressure  on  the  enemy. 

At  the  same  time  the  Vietnamese  Armed 
Forces  are  improving  and  have  been  improv- 
ing and  have  turned  In  some  excellent 
performances. 

Consequently,  the  combination  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  great  proportion  of  combat 
troops  and  the  Improvement  In  the  Viet- 
namese forces  makes  the  situation  that  much 
better  from  the  point  of  view  of  progress, 
from  the  point  of  rtew  of  pres.=ure.  from  the 
point  of  view  of  extending  the  proportion  of 
population  under  government  control  and 
depriving  at  the  same  time  the  Viet  Cong 
control  of  the  population. 

Q.  Mr.  Ambassador,  the  Vietnam  war  is 
obviously  going  to  be  a  big  issue,  maybe  the 
main  Issue.  In  the  coming  election — American 
election. 

Can  you  express  your  views  on  the  feeling 
about  this  and  also  X  am  sure  as  you  have 
been  back  you  have  probably  read  a  lot  in 
the  American  papers  and  they  are  filled  with 
the  public  attitude  toward  the  war. 

Ambassador  Bunker.  No,  I  don't  think  I 
can  comment  on  the  situation  here.  I  have 
been  away.  I  don't  know  enough  about  It, 
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0  What  has  been  the  Impact  In  South 
Vietnam  of  the  American  debates  here  In  the 
nnited  States?  _ 

Ambassador  Bunker.  In  South  Vietnam.  I 
think  as  far  as  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
concerned  they  are  satisfied  and  convinced 
that  we  propose  to  carry  out  our  commlt- 

""o'uite  naturally,  they  sometimes  as  you 
would  expect  get  disturbed  about  statements 
that  are  made  here  at  times.  But  I  think 
thev  understand,  too,  that  this  Is  part  of  the 
Dou'tlcal  process.  During  the  campaign  they 
^d  a  good  deal  of  experience  In  that.  Much 
of  the  press  was  quite  critical  of  the  gov- 
ernment there.  Candidates  also  had  normal 
political  campaign. 

Q  Tou  spoke  a  minute  ago  about  the  pro- 
Dortion  of  combat  troops,  support  and  lo- 
gistical troops— I  am  talking  about  the  U.S. 
is  now  reversed.  Do  you  know  what  the  pro- 
portion Is  now?  ,   ^      ,  ..4, 

Ambassador  Bunkkb.  Yes,  I  do  know  but 
this  is  classified. 

Q.  You  say  the  proportion  Is  reversed.  You 
say  it  is  now  a  greater  proportion? 

Ambassador  Bunker.  Yes. 

Q  There  was  In  print  this  morning  be- 
hind that  question  the  fact  that  there  is  only 
one-fourth  of  U.S.  troops  In  Vietnam  com- 
mitted to  combat. 

Ambassador  Bunker.  What  Is  that? 

Q.  There  was  a  story  In  print  this  morning 
that  the  ratio  Is  one  out  of  four? 

Ambassador  Bttnkeb.  That  Is  not  correct  at 

all-  V,    ^ 

Q,  Mr.  Ambassador,  you  say  you  are  back 

here  for  normal  consultations  but  with  the 

arrival  of  General  Westmoreland  later  this 

week,  would  this  take  on  more  of  an  aspect 

of  an  overall  review  of  the  war? 

Ambassador  Bunker.  An  overall  review 
would  be  normal.  I  have  come  here  to  give 
an  overall  review. 

Q,  The  Joining  with  Mr.  Komer  and  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  would  put  it  on  a  differ- 
ent scale,  of  course. 

Ambassador  Bunker.  Perhaps  so,  yes.  But 
General  Westmoreland  is  carrying  on  th« 
military  part  of  It.  Ambassador  Komer  Is  re- 
sponsible for  pacification.  I  have  an  overall 
responsibility. 

Q,  Has  the  Pacific  conference  then  been 
postponed  indefinitely? 

Ambassador  Bunker.  No  date  has  been  set 

for  It, 

Q.  Mr.  Ambassador,  you  speak  of  the  prog- 
ress in  extending  the  proportion  of  popula- 
tion under  government  control.  What  Is 
that  proportion  now  and  how  does  that  com- 
pare with  six  months  ago? 

Ambassador  Bunker,  I  don't  know  about 
six  months  or  a  year  ago,  A  year  ago  it  was 
about  55  percent  under  government  control. 
Now  the  Vietnamese  figure  is  70  percent. 
Ours  is  a  little  more  conservative.  We  say 
67  percent.  About  17  percent  according  to  our 
figures  is  under  VC  control  and  the  rest  Is 
in  contested  areas. 

Q,  Are  you  talking  about  population? 

Ambassador  Bunker.  Yes. 

Q.  There  were  reports  from  Saigon  In  the 
last  several  days  Indicating  that  for  the 
first  time  in  recent  months  anyway  the  num- 
ber of  enemy,  estimated  enemy  force,  had 
dropped  considerably — something  that  we 
have  been  looking  for  for  some  months. 

Ambassador  Bunker.  I  think  that  Is  true. 

1  haven't  got  the  figures  here.  But  I  think  It 
is  true.  There  are  indications — our  indica- 
tions are — that  the  recruitment  of  the  Vlet- 
cong  has  declined  very  substantially  In  the 
last  year,  probably  about  50  percent. 

Not  only  that,  they  progressively  have 
been  denied  access  to  food  areas.  One  re- 
sult is  that  they  are  attempting  to  extort 
higher  and  higher  taxes  from  the  people  by 
alienating  them. 

The  result  Is  that  more  and  more  of  the 
war  effort  has  been  taken  over  by  the  North 
Vietnamese. 


Q,  Mr.  Ambassador,  along  these  lines,  we 
are  being  told  that  the  Vletcong  and  North 
Vietnamese  are  suffering  terrible  hardships, 
that  casualties  on  the  ground  are  tremen- 
dous, that  they  are  taking  a  terrible  pound- 
ing from  the  bombing.  Why  is  it  under  this 
severe  punishment  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  doesn't 
want  to  negotiate?  Why  wouldn't  he  want 
to  go  to  a  conference  table? 

Ambassador  Bunker.  I  don't  know  what  Is 
in  Ho  Chi  Minh's  mind.  I  am  sure. 

Q.  Mr.  Ambassador,  we  have  discussed  the 
effect  of  dissent  and  criticism  here  on  the 
South  Vietnamese.  Would  you  tell  us  what 
vou  think  it  is  on  the  North  Vietnamese? 

Ambassador  Bunker,  I  can  only  conjecture. 
As  I  said.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what  is  In 
Ho  Chi  Minh's  mind.  I  would  think  it  would 
encourage  them  to  hold  on, 

Q,  Mr7  Ambassador,  could  you  give  us  any 
specific  examples  of  moves  made  by  the 
newly  elected  Saigon  Government  to  do 
something  about  the  corruption? 

Ambassador  Bunker,  Yes,  indeed.  They 
have  mace  moves  on  the  corruption.  In  the 
III  Corps,  for  example,  some  75  officials  have 
been  dismissed  this  year  for  corruption  or 
Incompetence.  There  Is  a  list  of  some 
50  military  personnel  under  investiga- 
tion now.  As  you  may  know,  recently  the 
Chief  of  Binh  Dinh  Province  was  sentenced 
to  death  for  corruption.  Eight  of  his  other 
officials  were  sentenced  to  severe  prison 
terms. 

The  government  is  taking  steps  in  getting 
into  this  whole  problem, 

Q.  Are  you  for  or  against  the  bombing 
pause? 

Ambassador  Bunker.  I  think  that  depends 
on  whether  there  is  any  reciprocity.  We  have 
had  what— five  pauses  so  far.  They  have  been 
used  each  time  to  build  iip  supplies  and  I 
think  the  President  has  made  it  very  clear 
that  if  there  is  some  indication  of  reciprocity 
that  naturally  we  could  consider  a  pause. 
But  there  hasn't  been  any  so  far, 

Q.  Mr.  Ambassador,  on  this  matter  of  cor- 
ruption. Vice  President  Humphrey  said  when 
he  got  back  the  other  day  that  the  b::igest 
challenge  facing  this  new  Saigon  Govern- 
ment is  bringing  the  corps  commanders 
under  effective  political  control. 

Has  anvthlng  been  done  yet  in  this  short 
time  or  what  do  you  think  can  be  done 
In  the  future? 

Ambassador  Bunker.  I  think  it  can  be 
done.  But  the  government  has  only  been  in 
a  few  days.  It  was  inaugurated  November  1. 
The  cabinet  was  only  installed  last  week. 
Q,  What  sort  of  steps  can  we  expect? 
Ambassador  Bunker,  I  think  the  province 
chiefs  will  be  made  responsible  to  the  cen- 
tral government  rather  than  to  the  corps 
commanders. 

I  think  that  will  probably  be  a  step  which 
will  be  taken  which  will  be  also  very  wise, 
I  think,  and  a  very  constructive  step. 

Mr.  Christian.  The  Ambassador  Is  late  for 
another  appointment.  So  let's  have  a  couple 
more  quickies  only. 

Q.  General  Westmoreland  has  been  out 
there  for  quite  a  while.  Could  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  replacement  for  him  come  under 
the  range  of  the  current  review? 

Ambassador  Bunker.  No,  not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Q.  Could  you  be  more  specific  about  what 
sort  of  reclnroclty  you  might  expect? 

Ambassador  Bunker.  No,  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  It  pretty  clear. 
The  Press.  Thank  you. 


WILL  EMPLOYERS  BE  INDUCED  TO 
TRAIN  THE  POOR? 


Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  as  co- 
author of  the  Human  Investment  Act 
and  the  revised  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  I  call  to  the  Senate's  attention  an 
article  by  Dr.  Sar  Levitan,  of  George 


Washiiigton  University,  entitled  "Will 
Employers  Be  Induced  To  Train  the 
Poor." 

Dr.  Levitan,  whom  I  consider  one  of 
the  foremost  authorities  on  job  devel- 
opment and  manpower  training  pro- 
grams, focuses  on  the  need  to  involve 
private  enterprise  in  the  training  of  the 
disadvantaged  at  a  greater  level  than  has 
heretofore  been  the  case. 

All  too  often  taxpayers'  money  for 
Federal  training  programs  has  failed  to 
fulfill  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  our 
needy  citizens  in  terms  of  educational 
and  vocational  training.  It  is  important 
that  Congress  act  to  improve  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  both  young  and 
old  alike  so  that  the  poverty  cycle  might 
be  broken  once  and  for  all. 

In  calling  the  aiticle  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues.  I  commend  Dr.  Levi- 
tan and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From     Poverty     and     Human     Resources, 

November-December  1967] 
Will  Employers  Be  Induced  To  Train  the 
Poor? 
(By  Sar  A.  Levitan) 
It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  the 
recently  inaugurated  federally-supported 
antipovertv  training  and  Job  creation  pro- 
grams are  falling  short  of  their  intended  goal 
to  help  participants  achieve  economic  In- 
dependence and  self -support.  It  appears  that 
these  efforts  are  more  successful  In  providing 
the  unskilled  and  deficiently  educated  in- 
come and  an  opportunity  to  perform  socially 
useful  work,  but  little  preparation  for  future 
gainful  employment  in  the  competitive  labor 
market.  The  problem,  some  have  suggested, 
is  that  private  enterprise  which  has  tradi- 
tionally trained  workers  and  equipped  them 
with  skills  has  remained  only  on  the  periph- 
ery of  the  new  training  programs. 

Since  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  per- 
mits   profit-making    organizations    to    par- 
ticipate In   these   training   programs,   many 
have   criticized   program    administrators  for 
the   lack   of  private   employer   involvement. 
However,   this   represents   only    part  of   the 
answer.  Pressure  to  produce  Instant  success 
and  to  maximize  the  number  "served."  en- 
couraged   administrators    to    fill     available 
"slots"  in  the  public  sector  Since  the  federal 
share  Is  at  least   90  percent  of  costs— and 
the   balance   can    be   provided    "In    kind" — 
public  agencies  and  nonprofit  organizations 
can  obtain  what  is,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
free  labor.  Enrollees  are  frequently  assigned 
to  marginal  tasks  or  "make-work"  Jobs.  Thus 
projects  will  often  not  offer  the  best  train- 
ing  or   the    most    meaningful    employment. 
Although  reduction  of  the  share  of  federal 
contribution  might  encourage  agencies  spon- 
soring projects   to  restrict   Job  openings  to 
needed  and  more  meaningful  work,  such  a 
move    might    discourage    participation    by 
many    public   agencies   and   nonprofit   orga- 
nizations   and    preclude    establishment    of 
projects   In    areas   which    need    them   most. 
The    time   may   be   fast    approaching   when 
program    administrators   are   going   to   have 
to  choose  between  quality  and  quantity. 
on-the-job  training 
To  secure  greater  private  participation  In 
training    programs,    administrators    of    the 
Manpower    Development    and    Training   Act 
have    recently   placed    greater   emphasis   on 
OJT,    reimbursing    employers    for    training 
costs  but  not  for  wages.  The  distinction  may 
be  more  semantic  than  real  since  the  govern- 
ment picks  up  part  of  the  total  labor  cost 
during  the  initial   employment   period — the 
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duration  Is  dependent  upon  the  occupation 
for  which  the  worker  Is  trained.  Since  selec- 
tion of  trainees  Is  left  with  employers  and 
they  receive  uniform  reimbursement  per 
trainee  in  a  particular  program,  an  incentive 
is  created  to  "cream"  the  best  qualified  ap- 
plicants. A  comparison  of  the  characteristics 
of  institutional  enroUees.  who  are  chosen  by 
the  Employment  Sen,-lce,  and  OJT  enroUees 
suggests  the  difficulties  of  placing  the  disad- 
vantaged with  private  employers.  In  1966  two 
of  every  five  NTOTA  Institutional  enroUees 
were  nonwhlte,  while  in  OJT  they  accounted 
for  only  one  in  five.  Enrolees  with  less  than 
a  high  school  education  accounted  for  more 
than  haU  of  those  In  Institutional  courses, 
but  for  only  a  third  In  OJT.  While  one  of 
every  nine  Institutional  trainees  were  PUbUc 
assistance  recipients,  one  of  every  80  OJT 
enroUees  was  In  that  category.  The  results  in 
other  programs  are  no  better.  Few  out-of- 
school  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  enroUees 
have  been  offered  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate In  private  on-site  training.  In  the 
Work  Experience  and  Training  Program 
(Title  V)  which  has  considerable  latitude 
m  placing  participants  with  prlvate-for- 
proflt  organizations,  only  3  percent  were  bo 
placed. 

Based  on  his  study  of  MDTA.  Professor 
Garth  L.  Mangum  has  suggested  that  if  OJT 
is  to  be  effective  as  an  Incentive  to  employ 
the  disadvantaged,  It  might  be  necessary  to 
Umlt  the  payment  of  subsidies  only  to  the 
employment  and  training  of  the  poor.  OJT's 
apparent  success  (about  nine  of  every  ten 
who  had  completed  training  were  employed 
when  last  surveyed)  with  the  limited  number 
of  disadvantaged  workers  suggests  that  It 
might  offer  a  viable  technique  for  Inducing 
employers  to  hire  unquaUfled  workers  and 
train  them  for  available  Jobs.  Successful  ex- 
pansion of  OJT  for  the  disadvantaged  may. 
however,  require  raising  the  subsidy  above 
current  levels. 

Some  emplovers  have  assumed  the  respon- 
sib'llty  for  training  the  poor  without  govern- 
ment subsidy.  As  their  contribution  to  the 
nation's  war  on  poverty,  these  employers  have 
lowered    hiring    qualifications    and    trained 
workers  who  would  normally  not  be  accept- 
able. Their  rationales   have  ranged   widely. 
Labor  shortages  accounted  for  some  of  the 
hiring,  but  not  all   Some  consider  their  ac- 
tion as  "enlightened  self-interest, '  a  recrea- 
tion to  riots  that  occurred  In  many  cities. 
Others    opposed   to    the    expansion    of   the 
welfare  state,  think  that  they  can  motivate 
and    train    the    disadvantaged    better    than 
public   programs.   Though   the   number   en- 
roUed  is  small,  the  experience  Is  valuable  for 
the  lessons  that  can  be  gleaned  from  It.  The 
much-touted  JOBS  NOW  of  Chicago  Is  an 
example.  Here  a  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion the  YMCA,  provides  an  Initial  two-week 
orientation  to  hard-core   gang  youth.  This 
orientation,  and  the  provision  of  coaches  to 
work  with  the  youth   while  on  the  Job.  Is 
subsidized   by   federal  funds.  The  brunt  of 
the  costs,   however.   Is   assumed  by   private 
employers  who  hire  the  participants  at  their 
going  rate  of  pay  and  provide  a  high-support 
environment  and  training  for  poorly  quaU- 
fled  emplovees.  Though  some  of  the  largest 
companies 'in  Chicago  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram, they  agreed  to  absorb  only  about  a 
hundred  participants  every  two  weeks.  This 
program  and  others  have,  however.  Indicated 
the   costs    of    hiring    unqualified    and,    fre- 
quently,  poorly  motivated  workers.  A  large 
insurance    company    which    hired    20    high 
school  dropouts   found  that  to  make  them 
competitive  with  high  school  graduates  might 
cost  as  much  as  a  thousand  dollars  per  en- 
roUee  during  the  initial  year.  There  are  other 
costs,  not  the  least  of  which  Is  concerned 
with  retaining  poorly  prepared  and  motivated 
employees.  This  involves  not  only  extra  costs 
for  supervision,  but  also  to  reorient  super- 
visors to  deal  sympathetically  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  new  employees.  There  are  also 
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dangers— bending  dlsclpUnary  rules  and  work 
performance  standards  which.  If  not  adroitly 
handled,  can  affect  adversely  overall  pro- 
ductivity. 

Private  corporations  cannot  be  expected  to 
act  as  eleemosynary  Institutions  to  any  sub- 
stantial degree.  If  inadequately  educated  and 
poorly  motivated  workers  are  to  be  trained 
and  equipped  with  skiUs  to  enhance  their 
position  in  the  competitive  market,  the  gov- 
ernment must  absorb  the  brunt  of  the  costs. 
Rather  than  "viewing  with  alarm"  the  use 
of  tainted  government  money,  there  Is  room 
to  be  concerned  that  there  ain't  enough  of  It. 

NEW  WATS  AND  MEANS 

Molding  an  effective  partnership  of  gov- 
ernment and  private  enterprise  for  training 
large  numbers  of  disadvantaged  is  dependent 
on  government  funds  and  private  employer 
know-how.  Debate  has  centered  on  the  most 
efficient  ways  and  means  to  accomplish  the 
desired  goal. 

Human  investment  bill 
One  alternative  that  has  received  consider- 
able support  would  provide  tax  Incentives  to 
employers.  The  use  of  such  incentives  for 
achieving  policy  objectives  has  a  long  history. 
The  most  recent  major  effort  was  the  1962 
law  giving  7  percent  tax  credit  toward  the 
cost  of  Investment  In  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. Reasoning  that  Investment  In  human 
skills  deserves  the  same  consideration.  Sena- 
tor Winston  Prouty  (R-Vt.)  and  Representa- 
tive Thomas  B.  Curtis  (R-Mo.)  proposed  that 
employers  be  allowed  a  10  percent  tax  credit 
for  expenditures  In  training  non-managerial 
and  non-professional  employees.  A  higher  tax 
exemption  for  human  Investment  than  for 
Investment  In  machinery  and  equipment  Is 
Justified  by  the  sponsors  on  the  assumption 
that  It  Involves  a  higher  risk  to  the  employer. 
When  purchased,  machines  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  employer,  but  trained  workers  can 
always  opt  for  another  employer.  The  Human 
Investment  bill,  originally  Introduced  In  1965. 
was  revived  In  the  present  Congress  and 
sponsored  by  29  RepubUcan  Senators  (S.  812) 
and  140  Republican  Congressmen. 

Proponents  of  the  legislation  claim  It 
would  stimulate  Increased  Job  training  by 
private  business  with  a  minimum  Interven- 
tion by  the  government.  According  to  the 
Congressional  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation,  these  tax  exemptions 
would  result  In  an  annual  loss  In  federal 
revenue  of  $200  to  $350  million,  "depending 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  tax  credit  stimu- 
lated new  training  programs." 

The  Administration  has  taken  a  dim  view 
of  the  Human  Investment  bUl.  Conceding 
that  tax  incentives  can  be  utilized  to  achieve 
desired  social  purposes,  Gardner  Ackley. 
Chairman  of  the  President's  CouncU  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  has  observed  that  such  tax 
policies  may  unduly  erode  the  tax  base. 
Ackley  also  questioned  whether  the  plan 
would  produce  enough  additional  training 
to  offset  the  potential  loss  In  revenue,  and 
whether  It  would  result  In  training  for 
specific,  Identifiable  skill  shortages.  He  also 
argued  that  the  program  would  not  affect 
the  disadvantaged  because  employers  would 
concentrate  on  training  those  who  are  al- 
ready emploved.  He  concluded  that  MDTA. 
both  institutional  and  OJT,  will  result  In  a 
bigger  bang  for  the  buck  than  tax  Incentives. 
Needless  to  say,  proponents  of  the  legisla- 
tion find  Ackley's  arguments  unconvincing. 
Quoting  praise  from  Administration  spokes- 
men concerning  the  positive  results  of  tax 
exemptions  in  capital  Investment,  they  won- 
der why  similar  results  would  not  be  achieved 
by  a  tax  incentive  In  human  Investment. 
Administration  economists  reply  that  policies 
to  encourage  Investment  suitable  In  1962, 
when  economic  slack  prevailed,  are  not  ap- 
pUcable  to  the  inflation-threatened  economy 

of  1967. 

Since  current  conditions  are  not  the  most 
propitious  for  consideration  of  tax  cuts,  a 


detailed  discussion  about  the  merits  of  the 
Human  Investment  bill  may  not  appear 
timely  at  present.  The  hiring  and  training  of 
ghetto  residents  and  other  poverty  clients  is 
an  urgent  issue,  however.  The  advocates  of 
the  bUl  have  argued  that  it  provides  built-la 
Incentives  for  training  the  disadvantaged; 
with  Incentives  to  employers  to  train  and 
promote  already-employed  workers,  the  pro- 
gram would  serve  to  vacate  Jobs  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  economic  ladder  lor  which  dis- 
advantaged workers  would  then  be  hired  as 
replacements.  The  argument  Is  not  too  per- 
suasive. It  is  doubtful  whether  the  incen- 
tives offered  by  the  legislation  would  be  ade- 
quate to  change  hiring  practices  of  em- 
ployers. Under  the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  employers  still  could  hire  more 
qualified  appUcants  and  receive  the  tax  ex- 
emption  benefits. 

Tax  incentives  for  poverty  areas 
Senators  Robert  F.  Kennedy  (D-N.Y.)  and 
James  B.  Pearson  (R-Kan.)  have  proposed  a 
special  application  of  the  tax  Incentives  to 
Job  creation  In  slum  areas  and  Indian  reser- 
vations. Their  proposal  (S.  2088)  would  qual- 
ify an  employer  wishing  to  locate  a  commer- 
cial (excluding  retail)  or  Industrial  facility 
In  a  sltim  area  with  a  population  of  250.000 
or  more  or  on  an  Indian  reservation  for  vari- 
ous tax  incentives  over  a  period  of  10  years- 
providing  he  created  at  least  50  Jobs  and 
hired  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  employees 
from  poverty  areas.*  The  proposed  tax  In- 
centives are  as  follows: 

1.  10  percent  tax  credit  on  investment  In 
machinery  and  equipment; 

2.  7  percent  credit  for  constructing  an  In- 
dustrial facility  or  leasing  space; 

3.  One-third  reduction  In  calculating  use- 
ful life  of  real  and  personal  property  for  pur- 
poses of  depreciation  allowances;  and 

4.  Special  deduction  of  25  percent  above 
normal  for  wages  and  salaries  paid  to  resi- 
dents of  the  slum  areas. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  authorize  a  $20 
million  expenditure  during  the  first  year  for 
training  costs  and  allowances  to  prepare 
potential  workers.  Senator  Kennedy  estimates 
that  an  employer  would  save  $91,000  annually 
In  taxes  on  a  million  doUar  Investment,  but 
that  new  Jobs  generated  by  the  proposal 
would  produce  new  tax  receipts  In  excess  of 
the  tax  exemptions. 

Essentially,  the  Kennedy-Pearson  proposal 
Is  an  extension  of  the  concept  of  aid  to  de- 
pressed areas  Inaugurated  In  1961  under  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration.  It 
differs  from  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  in 
qualifying  only  portions  of  labor  market 
areas — namely,  slum  areas — for  assistance, 
and  offering  much  more  generous  aid  to  the 
designated  areas. 

The  raUonale  for  limiting  sites  to  slum 
areas  was  supplied  by  Secretary  of  Labor  W. 
WiUard  Wlrtz,  who  stated  that  "Most  of  the 
unemployed  In  the  slums  .  .  .  are  .  .  .  con- 
ditioned by  a  century  of  Insecurity  which 
creates  a  very  real  problem  the  minute  a  Job 
emerges  more  than  6  or  8  blocks  away  from 
where  they  live."  Senator  Kennedy  reasoned 
from  this  that  Jobs  would  have  to  be  brought 
closer  to  slum  residents:  even  If  the  "In- 
security" problem  were  not  a  deterrent  to 
the  moblUty  of  slum  residents,  there  are  no 
adequate  "mass  transportation  facilities  to 
take  them  to  and  from  their  place  of  work  at 
the  price  they  can  afford  to  pay."  Aside  from 
these  arguments,  he  believes  that  "Invest- 
ment In  Jobs  within  poverty  areas  Is  Im- 
portant for  Its  own  sake." 

The  assumption  that  the  tax  losses  will  be 
more  than  repaid  by  the  taxes  generated  by 
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the  new  bvisinesses  Implies,  first,  that  these 
artlvitles  would  not  be  generated  without  the 
«v  incentives,  or  second,  that  these  In- 
^ntives  would  not  reduce  investment*  In 
other  areas.  An  appraisal  of  the  bill  must 
consider  the  Impact  of  the  incentives  upon 
competing  businesses  outside  the  designated 

"^TOe  difficulties  inherent  In  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Kennedy-PearEon  bill  do 
not  negate  the  need  to  attack  the  problems  to 
which  the  measure  Is  addressed.  There  is 
ample  evidence  that  doing  business  in  slum 
areas  involves  special  costs.  This  is  not  only 
because  of  higher  taxes  and  higher  insurance 
rates  (assuming  insurance  Is  obtainable)  but 
also  because  of  the  difficulties  In  training  and 
retraining  residents  of  slum  areas  and  In 
attracting  competent  managerial  personnel. 
The  crucial  issue  is  to  determine  the  level  of 
incentive  needed  to  compensate  for  the  extra 
cost  of  doing  business  in  slum  areas.  The 
added  costs,  no  doubt,  range  widely  among 
tne  slum  areas  designated  by  the  Kennedy- 
Pearson  bill,  and  there  are  no  adequate  data 
to  determine  the  extent  of  these  costs.  In  the 
absence  of  such  data,  the  Kennedy-Pearson 
proposal,  based  on  narrow  and  frequently 
arbitrary  geographic  boundaries,  might 
achieve  its  objective  at  a  cost  to  people  re- 
siding In  other  areas  in  the  same  city. 


•The  "poor  tracts"  were  designated  on  the 
basis  of  five  charactertstlca:  low  income,  low 
educational  attainment,  percent  of  chUdren 
under  18  years  old  not  living  with  both  par- 
ents, percent  of  unskUled  males,  and  percent 
of  dUapldated  housing. 


THE    OLD    WAYS    PERSIST 

While  the  Administration  has  not  taken  an 
official  position  on  the  Kennedy-Pearson  bill, 
latest  developments  Indicate  that  it  is  per- 
euaded  of  the  need  to  subsidize  employers  If 
they  are  to  hire  large  numbers  of  disadvan- 
taged workers.  The  current  Concentrated 
Employment  Program,  an  effort  Involving  the 
investment  of  some  $100  niUllon  in  20  urban 
Blum  areas  and  two  depressed  rural  areas, 
planned  to  place  emphasis  on  Inducing  pri- 
vate employers  to  hire  "hard-core"  unem- 
ployed workers.  However,  an  examination  of 
developing  projects  indicates  that  the  new 
program  differs  Uttle  from  the  ongoing  proj- 

A  more  direct  bid  to  Involve  private  em- 
ployers m  antlpoverty  training  programs  was 
offered  by  the  Administration  on  October 
2,  1967.  one  day  before  the  Senate  voted  on 
the  Emergency  Employment  bill,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  'Economic  Opportunity  Act.  A 
White  House  memorandum  addressed  to  the 
heads  of  the  major  federal  departments  con- 
cerned announced: 

"We  are  launching  today  a  major  t-est  pro- 
gram to  mobilize  the  resources  of  private 
Industry  and  the  Federal  Government  to 
help  find  Jobs  and  provide  training  for  thou- 
sands of  America's  hard-core  unemployed." 

In  commenting  on  the  proposal.  Secretary 
of  Labor  W.  WlUard  Wlrtz  stated:  "We  mean 
business.  There's  no  small  print."  He  might 
have  added  that  the  Administration  intended 
to  allocate  only  small  funding  for  the  effort. 
The  proposal  involved  allocation  of  $40  mil- 
lion—and  this  from  already  appropriated 
funds— to  launch  the  new  program.  The 
amount  was  hardly  a  substitute  for  the 
Clark-Prouty  bill  which  authorized  the  ex- 
penditure of  $850  million;  part  of  the  funds 
would  have  been  allocated  to  reimburse  em- 
ployers for  training  the  poor.  The  Adminis- 
tration's opposition  was,  no  doubt,  re- 
sponsible for  the  Senate's  failure,  by  a  five 
vote  margin,  to  approve  the  blU. 

It  would  have  been  comforting  to  close 
this  paper  on  an  opUmlstlc  note  with  the 
indication  that  the  federal  manpower  pro- 
grams are  moving  In  the  right  direction, 
even  If  the  proposed  funds  are  inadequate  to 
meet  needs.  However,  this  is  not  the  case. 
Meanwhile,  back  In  Congress,  the  House  ap- 
proved another  training  and  Job  creaUon 
bill.  Concerned  with  the  rising  costs  of  public 
assistance,  the  House-approved  solution  was 
to  require  "employable"  relief  recipients  to 
undergo  a  course  of  training  in  order  to  make 
them  self-supporting.   The  bUl  wovUd   dis- 


qualify adults  from  receiving  relief  If  they 
refused  such  training  programs. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
which  proposed  the  biU.  recognized  the  "se- 
rious social,  vocational,  and  educational 
handicaps  of  many  of  the  recipients  and  .  .  ■ 
that  much  careful  and  patient  work  wUl  be 
needed  in  order  to  accomplish  the  objectives 
of  the  bill."  The  Committee  was  prepared, 
however,  to  invest  an  additional  billion  dol- 
lars by  1972  for  day-care  faculties,  work 
training  and  other  services  to  Improve  the 
employablUtv  of  relief  recipients. 

The  bill  is  basically  an  expanded  version 
of  the  Work  Experience  and  Training  Pro- 
gram (Title  V),  maugtirated  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  Though  the  bill  adds 
harsh  provisions  requiring  "employable" 
mothers  to  work,  It  also  offers  some  incen- 
tives to  relief  recipients  to  undergo  train- 
ing, allowing  famUies  to  keep  the  first  $30 
of  monthlv  earnings,  work-connected  ex- 
penses and"  a  third  of  the  balance.  The  ade- 
quacy of  this  Incentive  to  encourage  persons 
on  relief  to  seek  work  leading  to  economic 
independence  is  questionable.  Since  the 
House  bill  leaves  the  administration  of  the 
program  to  welfare  agencies,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  results  of  the  pro- 
posed bUl  would  differ  from  the  achieve- 
ments under  the  present  Work  Experience 
and  Training  Program.  Under  this  program, 
50  percent  of  former  enroUees  remained  on 
relief  rolls  and  most  of  the  funds  were 
expended  to  provide  temporary  work  relief. 

Though  it  certainly  was  not  the  Intent  of 
the  Wavs  and  Means  Committee,  it  would 
seem  that  the  House  has  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly. If  past  experience  is  an  indicator,  for 
a  program  which  will  see  the  government 
assume  additional  responsibilities  as  an  em- 
ployer of  last  resort.  The  strengthening  of 
such  efforts  is  needed.  However,  as  Garth  L. 
Mangum,  an  advocate  of  such  programs, 
stated:  "The  government  as  an  employer  of 
last  resort  must  be  the  last  resort  for  the  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  the  Individual."  To  be- 
come self-supporting  and  to  gain  employ- 
ment m  the  competitive  market,  the  poor 
need  more  than  opportunities  for  sheltered 
work. 

We  learn  little  from  experience,  and  prog- 
ress seems  to  come  slowly. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  JUDICIAL  CENTER 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  769,  H.R.  6111. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legisl.^tive  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
6111)  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Federal  Judicial  Center. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciar>',  with  an  amendment,  to 


strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 

and  insert:  

TITLE  I— FEDERAL  JUDICIAL  CENTER 
Sec.  101.  Title  28.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  Inserting,  immediately  follow- 
ing chapter  41,  a  new  chapter  as  follows: 
"Chapter  42.— FEDERAL  JXTOICIAL  CENTER 

"Sec. 

"620    Federal  Judicial  Center. 

"621.  Board;    composition,   tenure   of   mem- 
bers, compensation. 

"622.  Meetings;  conduct  of  business. 

"623.  Duties  of  the  Board. 

"624.  Powers  of  the  Board. 

"625.  Director  and  staff. 

"626.  Compensation  of  the  Director. 

"627.  Retirement;  employee  benefits. 

"623.  Appropriations  and  accounting. 

"629.  Organizational  provisions. 

"5  620.  Federal  Judicial  Center 

"(a)  There  is  established  within  the  Judi- 
cial  branch   of   the   Government   a   Federal 

Judicial  Center,  whose  purpose  It  shaU  be  to 

further   the   development   and    adoption    of 

improved    Judicial     administration     In    the 

courts  of  the  United  States. 

"(bi   The  Center  shall  have  the  foUowlng 

functions: 

"  ( 1)  to  conduct  research  and  study  of  the 
operation  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  stimulate  and  coordinate  such  re- 
search and  study  on  the  part  of  other  pubUc 
and  private  persons  and  agencies; 

"(2)  to  develop  and  present  for  considera- 
tion by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States"  recommendations  for  Improvement  of 
the  administration  and  management  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States; 

"(3)  to  create,  develop,  and  conduct  pro- 
grams of  continuing  education  and  training 
for  personnel  of  the  Judicial  branch  of  the 
Government,  Including,  but  not  limited  to. 
Judges,  referees,  clerks  of  court,  probation 
officers,    and   United   States   commissioners; 

and 

"(4)  insofar  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
performance  of  the  other  functions  set  forth 
m  tills  section,  to  provide  staff,  research,  and 
planning  assistance  to  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  and  its  commit- 
tees. 

"§621.  Board;  composition,  tenure  of  mem- 
bers, compensation 
"(a)  The  actlviUes  of  the  Center  shaU  be 
supervised  by  a  Board  to  be  composed  of— 
"(1)  the  Chief  Jtistlce  of  the  United  States, 
who  shall  be   the   permanent  Chairman   of 
the  Board; 

"(2)  two  active  Judees  of  the  courts  of 
appeals  of  the  United  States  and  three  active 
Judges  of  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  elected  by  vote  of  the  members  of 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States : 
Provided,  hatrevcr.  That  the  Judges  so  elected 
shall  not  be  members  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States;  and 

"(3)  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  who  shaU 
be  a  permanent  member  of  the  Board. 

"(b)  The  term  of  office  of  each  elected 
member  of  the  Board  shaU  be  four  years: 
Provided,  however,  That  section  629  of  this 
chapter  shaU  govern  the  terms  of  office  of  the 
first  members  elected  to  the  Board:  And 
provided  further.  That  a  member  elected  to 
serve  for  an  unexpired  term  arising  by  vir- 
tue of  the  death,  disability,  retirement,  or 
resignation  of  a  member  shall  be  elected  only 
for  such  unexpired  term. 

"(c)  No  member  elected  for  a  four-year 
term  shaU  be  eligible  for  reelection  to  the 
Board. 

"(d)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
without  additional  compensation,  but  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  actual  and  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties. 
"§  622.  Meetings;  conduct  of  btisiness 
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"(a)  Regular  meetings  of  the  Board  shall 
be  held  quarterly.  Special  meetings  shall  be 
held  from  time  to  time  upon  the  call  of  the 
Chairman,  acting  at  his  own  discretion  or 
pursuant  to  the  petition  of  any  four  mem- 
bers. 

••(b)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  vote.  A  simple  majority  of 
the  membership  sh.^.ll  co;istitute  a  quorum 
for  the  conduct  of  business.  The  Board  shall 
act  upon  the  concurrence  of  a  simple  major- 
ity of  the  members  present  and  voting. 

"I  623.  Duties  of  the  Board 

"(a)  In  Its  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  activities  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center, 
the  Board  shall— 

"(l)  establish  such  policies  and  develop 
such  programs  for  the  Federal  Judicial  Cen- 
ter as  will  further  achievement  of  its  purpose 
and  performance  of  its  functions; 

•'i2i  formulate  recommendations  for  Im- 
provements In  the  administration  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  In  the  training 
of  the  personnel  of  those  courts,  and  In  the 
management  of  their  resources; 

"(3)  submit  to  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States,  at  least  one  month  In  ad- 
vance of  its  annual  meeting,  a  report  of  the 
activities  of  the  Center  and  such  recom- 
mendations as  the  Board  may  propose  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Conference; 

•'(4)  present  to  other  government  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities  whose 
proerams  or  activities  relate  to  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  the  recommendations  of  the 
Center  for  the  Improvement  of  such  pro- 
grams or  activities; 

"(5>  evaluate  proposals  for  the  application 
of  data  processing  and  systems  techniques 
to  the  administration  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  ;tat«s;  and 

"i6i  consider  and  recommend  to  both  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  aspects  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
deemed  worthy  of  special  study. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  transmit  to  Congress 
and  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  copies  of  all  reports  and  recommen- 
dations submitted  to  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States.  The  Board  shall 
also  keep  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  fully  and  currently  In- 
formed with  respect  to  the  activities  of  the 
Center. 

"I  624.  Powers  of  the  Board 
"The  Board  Is  authorized— 
"(li   to  appoint  and  fix  the  duties  of  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  who 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board: 

"(2)  to  request  from  any  department, 
agency,  or  Independent  Instrumentality  of 
the  Government  any  Information  It  deems 
necessary  to  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  set  forth 
In  this  chapter,  and  each  such  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  is  directed  to  co- 
operate with  the  Board  and,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law.  to  furnish  such  Informa- 
tion to  the  Center  upon  request  of  the 
Chairman  or  upon  request  of  the  Director 
when  the  Board  has  delegated  this  authority 
to  him; 

"(31  to  contract  with  and  compensate 
governm.ent  and  private  agencies  or  persons 
for  research  projects  and  other  services, 
without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U.S.C.  5), 
and  to  delegate  such  contract  authority  to 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center, 
who  is  hereby  empowered  to  exercise  such 
delegated  authority. 
"§  625.  Director  and  staff 

•■(a)  The  Director  shall  supervise  the  ac- 
tivities of  persons  employed  by  the  Center 
and  perform  other  duties  assigned  to  him  by 
the  Board 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  additional  professional 
personnel  as  the  Board  may  deem  necessary. 


without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  o, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  compeciiive  service,  or  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title,  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  the  compensation  of  any  person 
appointed  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
exceed  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  of  level 
V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  pay  rates,  sec- 
tion 5316.  title  5.  United  States  Code:  And 
provided  further,  That  the  salary  of  a  re- 
employed annuitant  under  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  shall  be  adjusted  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  8344,  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

"(c)  The  Director  shall  appoint  and  ax 
the  compensation  of  such  secretarial  and 
clerical  personnel  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary, subject  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  competitive  service  and  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  HI  of  chapter 
53  of  such  title,  relating  to  classlflcation  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

"(d)  The  Director  may  procure  personal 
services  as  authorized  by  section  3109  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  the  dailv  equivalent  of  the  highest 
rate  payable  under  General  Schedule  pay 
rates,   section    5332,    title    5,    United    States 

Code.  ,  ^     , 

"(el   The  Director  Is  authorized  to  Inctir 
necessary  travel  and  other  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses incident  to  the  operation  of  the  Cen- 
ter. 
"I  626.  Compensation  of  the  Director 

"The  compensation  of  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Judicial  Center  shall  be  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  and  his 
appointment  and  salary  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  in  competi- 
tive service,  or  the  provisions  of  chapter  51 
and  subchapter  in  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title,  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates:  Provided,  however.  That 
any  Director  who  is  a  justice  or  Judge  of  the 
United  States  in  active  or  retired  status 
snail  serve  without  additional  compensa- 
tion. 
"§627.  Retirement;  employee  benefits 

"(a)  A  Director  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center  who  attains  the  age  of  seventy  years 
shall  be  retired  from  that  oflBce. 

"(b)  The  Director,  the  professional  staff, 
and  the  clerical  and  secretarial  employees 
of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Judicial  branch  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment within  the  meaning  of  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  83  (relating  to  civil  service  re- 
tirement), chapter  87  (relating  to  Federal 
employees'  life  Insurance  program),  and 
chapter  89  (relating  to  Federal  employees- 
health  benefits  program)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
Director,  upon  written  notice  filed  with  the 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  within  six  months  after 
the  date  on  which  he  takes  office,  may  waive 
coverage  under  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (relating  to 
civil  service  retirement) .  and  elect  coverage 
under  the  retirement  and  disability  provi- 
sions of  this  section:  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  upon  his  non -retirement  separa- 
tion from  the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  such 
waiver  and  election  shall  not  operate  to 
foreclose  to  the  Director  such  opportunity  as 
the  law  may  provide  to  secure  civil  service 
retirement  credit  for  service  as  Director  by 
depositing  with  interest  the  amount  re- 
quired by  section  8334  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

"(c)  Upon  the  retirement  of  a  Director  who 
has  elected  coverage  under  this  section  and 
who   has  served   at   least  fifteen   years   and 

attained  the  age  of  slxty-flve  years  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  shall  pay  him  an  an- 


nuity for  life  equal  to  80  per  centum  of  the 
salary  of  the  office  at  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment. 

"Upon  the  retirement  of  a  Director  who  has 
elected  coverage  under  this  subsection  and 
who  has  served  at  least  ten  years,  but  who  is 
not  eligible  to  receive  an  annuity  under  the 
first  paragraph  of  this  subsection,  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  shall  pay  him  an  annuity  for  life 
equal  to  that  proportion  of  80  per  cantum  of 
the  salary  of  the  office  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement  that  the  number  of  years  of  his 
service  bears  to  fifteen,  reduced  by  one- 
quarter  of  1  per  centum  for  each  full  month, 
if  any,  he  is  under  the  age  of  sixty-ave  at  the 
time  of  separation  from  service. 

"(d)  A  Director  who  has  elected  coverage 
under  this  section  and  who  becomes  perma- 
nently disabled  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office  "shall  be  retired  and  shall  receive  an 
annuity  for  life  equal  to  80  per  centum  of 
the  salary  of  the  office  at  the  time  of  his  re- 
tirement if  he  has  served  at  least  fifteen 
years,  or  equal  to  that  proportion  of  80  per 
centum  of  such  salary  that  the  aggregate 
number  of  years  of  his  service  bears  to  fifteen 
if  he  has  served  less  than  fifteen  years,  but 
In  no  event  less  than  50  per  centum  of  such 

salary. 

"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section, 
'service'  means  service,  whether  or  not  con- 
tinuous, as  Director  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center,  and  any  service,  not  to  exceed  five 
years,  as  a  Judge  of  the  United  States,  a 
Senator  or  Reprejentative  In  Congress,  or  a 
civilian  official  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 
"§  628.  Appropriations  and  accounting 

"There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter.  The 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  shall  provide  accounting,  disbursing, 
auditing,  and  other  fiscal  services  for  the 
Federal  Judicial  Center. 
"§  629.  Organizational  provisions 

"••(a)  The  terms  of  office  of  the  members 
first  elected  to  the  Board  shall  commence  on 
the  thirtieth  day  after  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Judicial  Conference  after  the  dat«  on 
which  this  chapter  shall  take  effect. 

"(b)  The  members  first  elected  to  the 
Board  shall  continue  in  office  for  terms  of 
one,  two,  three,  three,  and  four  years,  respec- 
tively, the  term  of  each  to  be  designated  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  his  election. 

"(c)    Members  first  elected   to   the  Board 
who  are  designated  by  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  to  serve  terms  of 
office  of  less  than  four  years  shall  be  eligible 
for  relection  to  one  full  term  of  office." 
TITLE  II— ADDITIONAL  AMENDMENTS  TO 
TITLE  28,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
Sec.  201.  (a)  Chapter  41  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,   is   amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 
"§  611.  Retirement  of  Director 

"(a)  The  Director  may,  by  written  election 
filed  with  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  within  six  months  after  the  date  on 
which  he  takes  office,  waive  coverage  under 
subchapter  III  (relating  to  civil  service  re- 
tirement) of  chapter  83,  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  and  bring  himself  within  the  purview 
of  this  section.  Such  waiver  and  election 
shall  not  operate  to  foreclose  to  the  Director. 
upon  separation  from  service  other  than  by 
retirement,  such  opportunity  as  the  law  may 
provide  to  secure  civil  service  retirement 
credit  for  service  as  Director  by  depositing 
with  interest  the  amount  required  by  sec- 
tion 8334  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  Upon  the  retirement  of  a  Director 
who  has  elected  coverage  under  this  section 
and  who  has  served  at  least  fifteen  years  and 
attained  the  age  of  sixty-five  years  the  Ad- 
ministrative   Office    of    the    United    States 
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rourts  shall  pay  him  an  annuity  for  life 
loiial  to  SO  per  centum  of  the  salary  of  the 
tiL  at  the  time  of  his  retirement. 

■■Upon  the  retirement  of  a  Director  who 
vas  elected  coverage  under  this  section  and 
who  ha*  served  at  least  ten  years,  but  who 
I  not  eligible  to  receive  an  annuity  under 
fhe  fi"t  paragraph  of  this  sub.-ectlon,  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Cour's  shall  pav  him  an  annuity  for  life 
f'aual  to  that  oroportion  of  80  per  centum  of 
the  salary  of  the  office  at  the  time  of  his 
retiren-c-nt  that  the  number  of  years  of  his 
service  bears  to  fifteen,  reduced  by  one-quar- 
ter of  1  per  centum  for  each  full  month.  If 
any.  he  is  under  the  age  of  slxty-flve  at  the 
time  of  seaaratlon  from  service. 

■■(c)  A  Director  who  has  elected  coverage 
under  this  section  and  who  becomes  per- 
manently disabled  to  perform  the  duties  of 
his  ofa-p  shall  be  retired  and  shall  receive 
an  annuity  for  life  equal  to  80  per  centum 
of  the  s:ilary  of  the  office  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement  if  he  has  served  at  least  fifteen 
Tears,  or  equal  to  that  proportion  of  80  per 
centum  of  such  salary  that  the  aggregate 
number  of  years  of  his  service  bears  to 
fifteen  if  he  has  served  less  than  fifteen 
rears,  but  In  no  event  less  than  50  per 
centum  of  such  salary. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  'serv- 
ice' means  service,  whether  or  not  continuous, 
as  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  and  any  service,  not  to 
exceed  five  years,  as  a  Judge  of  the  United 
States,  a  Senator  or  Representative  in  Con- 
gress, or  a  civilian  official  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  preceding  such 
chapter  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"611.  Retirement  of  Director". 

Sec  202.  Section  376,  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(r)  The  Director  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center  shall  be  deemed  a  Judge  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  bring  himself  within  the 
purview  of  this  section  by  filing  an  election 
as  provided  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
within  the  time  therein  specified.  As  applied 
to  a  Director  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center, 
the  phrase  'retirement  from  office  by  resigna- 
tion on  salary  under  section  371(a)  of  this 
title'  as  used  in  subsections  (b),  (c),  (g), 
(1),  and  (n)  of  this  section  shall  mean  "re- 
tirement from  office  under  subsection  (c)  or 
(di  of  section  627  of  this  title  or  by  removal 
after  not  less  than  ten  years  service',  the 
phrase  'salary  paid  after  retirement'  as  used 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  mean 
'annuity  paid  after  retirement  under  sub- 
section (c)  or  (d)  of  section  627  of  this  title', 
and  the  phrase  'resigns  from  office  other  than 
on  salary  under  section  371  (a)  of  this  title' 
as  used  in  subsection  (f )  of  this  section  shall 
mean  'resigns  from  office  otherwise  than  on 
retirement  under  subsection  (c)  or  (d)  of 
section  627  of  this  title  or  is  removed  after 
less  than  ten  years  service". 

"(s)  The  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  shall  be 
deemed  a  Judge  of  the  United  States  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  bring  himself  ■within  the  purview  of  this 
section  by  filing  an  election  as  provided  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  within  the 
time  therein  specified.  As  applied  to  a  Direc- 
tor of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts,  the  phrase  'retirement  from 
office  bv  resignation  on  salary  under  section 
371(a)  "of  this  title"  as  used  In  subsections 
(b),  (c),  (g).  (l),  and  (n)  of  this  section 
shall  mean  'retirement  from  office  under  sec- 
tion 611  of  this  title  or  by  removal  after  not 
less  than  ten  years  service',  the  phrase  'sal- 
ary paid  after  retirement"  as  used  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  shall  mean  'anntilty 
paid  after  retirement  under  section  611  of 
this  title",  and  the  phrase  "resigns  from  office 


other  than  on  salary  under  section  371(a)  of 
tills  title'  as  used  in  subsection  (f)  of  this 
section  shall  mean  'resigns  from  office  other- 
wise than  on  retirement  under  section  611 
of  this  title  or  Is  removed  after  less  than  ten 
years  service'."' 

Sec  203.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  604, 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
amending: 

(ai  Paragraph  (7)  to  read  as  follows: 
"(7)  Regulate  and  pay  annuities  to  widows 
and  surviving  dependent  children  of  judges. 
Directors  of  the  Federal  Judlclfil  Center,  and 
Directors  of  the  Administrative  Office,  and 
necessary  travel  and  subsistence  expenses  in- 
curred by  Judges,  court  officers  and  employ- 
ees and  officers  and  employees  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Office,  and  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center,  while  absent  from  their  official  sta- 
tions on  official  business."; 

(b)  Par.tgraph  (9i,  to  Insert  between  the 
w^ord  "courts"  and  the  word  "and"  a  com- 
ma and  the  words  "the  Federal  Judicial 
Center,": 

(c)  Paragraplos  (10)  and  (11),  to  Insert 
between  the  word  "courts"  and  the  vord 
"and"  a  comma  and  the  words  "the  Federal 
Judicial  Center,". 

Sec.  204.  The  table  of  contents  to  "Part 
III. — Court  Officers  and  Employees"  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  In- 
serting after 
"41.  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 

States  Cotirts 601"" 

a  new  chapter  reference  as  follows: 

"42.  Federal  Judicial  Center 620". 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b),  the  amendments  made  by  this 
title.  Insofar  as  they  relate  to  retirement  and 
survivorship  benefits  of  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts,  shall  be  apphcable  only  with  respect 
to  person.?  first  appointed  to  such  office  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  611(a),  the 
first  paragraph  of  section  611(b),  and  sec- 
tion 376(S),  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
as  added  by  such  amendments,  shall  t>e  ap- 
plicable to  a  Director  or  former  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts  who  was  first  appointed  prior 
to  the  date  of  en;ictment  of  this  Act  If  at 
the  time  such  Director  or  former  Director  left 
or  leaves  such  office  he  had.  or  shall  have, 
attained  the  age  of  slxty-flve  years  and  com- 
pleted fift.een  years  of  service  as  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Umted  States 
Courts  and  if,  on  or  before  the  expiration  of 
six  months  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  he  makes  the  election  referred 
to  in  section  611(a)  or  section  376(s),  or 
both,  as  the  case  may  be. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  technical  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  19, 
line  13,  strike  the  word  "subsection"  and 
insert  the  word  "section." 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  some  explanation? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  I  note  that  this  bill 
was  reported  favorably  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  The  mer.sure  estab- 
lishes, •within  the  judicial  branch  of  the 
Government,  a  center  for  the  improve- 
ment of  judicial  administration  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States.  The  pressing 
problems  created  because  of  greatly  ex- 
panded caseloads  and  lengthy  delays  and 
other  matters  peculiar  to  judicial  admin- 
istration in  present-day  society  have 
made  the  passage  of  H.R.  6111  vital  to 
the  future  efficiency  of  our  judicial  sys- 
tem. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  this  bill  has  been  reported 
unanimously.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
premise  on  which  it  was  reported,  that 
it  is  necessary  for  the  judiciary  to  catch 
up  with  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. I  thiiik  it  is  far  ahead  of  both 
of  them.  If  the  establishment  of  this 
center  means  that  further  efforts  in  this 
direction  are  going  to  stop  somewhere 
along  the  line,  I  will  not  Interpose  any 
objection  to  taking  it  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
verj-  pleased  to  be  able  to  note  the  favor- 
able report  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judician,'  of  H.R.  6111,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Judi- 
cial Center,  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
Federal  Judicial  Center  envisioned  by 
this  bill,  as  amended,  will  by  no  means 
be  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  besetting  the 
administration  of  our  Federal  tribunals, 
but  it  will  most  certainly  be  the  spring- 
board of  further  and  essential  adiust- 
ments  in  the  modus  operandi  of  our 
court  system. 

The  Federal  Judicial  Center  represents 
a  turning  point  in  our  thinking  about  the 
role  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
in  the  dynamic  society  that  is  our  great 
Nation.  The  Center  is  our  first  commit- 
ment in  over  25  years  to  the  proposition 
that  our  courts  must  keep  pace  with  the 
rest  of  our  society;  with  the  intellectual, 
technical,  and  administrative  advances 
that  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
the  milestones  of  our  progress  toward 
fulfillment  of  our  society's  ultimate  goal: 
equality  and  justice  for  all. 

The  Center's  purpose,  modestly  but 
succinctly  set  forth  in  the  bUl.  is  to  fur- 
ther the  development  and  adoption  of 
improved  judicial  administration  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States.  That  pur- 
pose mav  sound  lofty  and  ethereal,  but 
in  a  day  when  the  so-called  litigation 
explosion  is  producing  havoc  in  our  dis- 
trict courts,  and  making  itself  felt  as 
well  in  our  circuit  courts,  such  a  pur- 
pose has  real  significance,  as  I  know  all 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Chamber  are 
R'ell  aware. 

THE    LITIGATION     EXPLOSION 

Mr  President,  congestion  and  delay 
in  manv  courts  of  the  United  States  have 
reached  crisis  proportions  in  recent 
vears.  The  number  of  civil  cases  pend- 
ing before  the  U.S.  district  courts,  for 
instance,  was  79.906  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
1967.  an  increase  of  approximately  5 
percent  over  the  76.607  cases  pending 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  1966,  and  an  increase 
of  more  than  23  percent  over  the  number 
of  cases  pending  5  years  earlier  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  1962.  More  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  civil  cases  pending  before 
district  courts  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1967 
had  been  on  the  dockets  36  months  or 
more  The  median  elapsed  time  from 
joinder  of  issue  to  trial  for  the  middle 
80  percent  of  civil  cases  completed  in 
fiscal  1967  was  31  months  in  the  eastern 
district  of  New  York.  38  months  in  the 
southern  district  of  New  York,  and  an 
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astounding  41  months  In  the  eastern 
district  of  Pennsylvania.  Such  statistics 
chronicle  the  impact  of  the  litigation 
explosion  upon  our  hardest  hit  district 
courts.  But  the  phenomenon  of  crippling 
congestion  and  delay,  while  less  acute 
elsewhere,  is  a  general  problem  of  seri- 
ous proportions  throughout  our  93  Fed- 
eral judicial  districts.  The  rapid  growth 
of  the  Nation's  population,  coupled  with 
burgeoning  commercial  activity,  holds 
the  promise  of  even  greater  strains  being 
placed  upon  the  Federal  trial  courts  in 
years  to  come. 

The  U.S.  courts  of  appeals  have  been 
caught  in  a  similar  landslide  of  litiga- 
tion. Appeals  filed  in  our  circuit  courts 
during  fiscal  year  1967  exceeded  by  10 
percent  the  number  filed  in  the  previous 
fiscal  year.  Many  of  the  circuits  are  ex- 
periencing particularly  heavy  increases 
in  the  rate  of  appeals  filed.  In  the  fourth 
circuit,  for  example,  appeals  filed  in 
fiscal  1967  constituted  a  31-percent  in- 
crease above  the  fiscal  1966  filings.  The 
third  circuit  increase  was  24  percent 
and  the  eighth  circuit  advance  was  al- 
most 14  percent  during  the  same  period. 
From  fiscal  year  1966  to  fiscal  year  1967 
the  median  time  interval  between  the 
filing  of  a  complete  record  and  final  dis- 
position after  hearings  or  submission 
advanced  from  13.1  to  14.4  months  in  the 
sixth  circuit,  from  9.2  to  10.1  months  in 
the  ninth  circuit,  and  from  8.3  to  8.8 
months  nationally.  As  of  June  30,  1967, 
over  193  appellate  cases  had  been  await- 
ing decision  for  at  least  3  months  after 
hearings  or  submission.  Ninety-six  of 
these  appeals — 50  percent — awaited  de- 
cision for  at  least  6  months  after  hear- 
ing or  submission,  and  39 — approxi- 
mately 40  percent — went  undecided  12 
months  or  longer.  Perhaps  the  most 
startling  conclusion  drawn  from  recent 
statistical  analyses  made  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative OflBce  of  the  U.S.  Courts  Is 
that,  at  the  present  rate  of  appeals  dis- 
positions, the  circuit  couits  would  re- 
quire 9' 2  months  to  dispose  of  pending 
business  even  in  the  absence  of  additional 
filings. 

The  congestion  in  our  appellate  tri- 
bunals, Mr.  President,  piled  upon  the 
backlogs  in  our  trial  courts,  creates  a 
dismal  picture  of  the  state  of  justice 
in  the  Federal  courts.  Parties  commonly 
wait  2  or  3  years  for  trial,  then  another 
year  or  more  at  the  appellate  level.  Four 
or  five  years  often  pass  before  final  dis- 
position of  a  civil  case.  He  must  "indeed 
have  patience  who  to  law  will  go"  under 
such  conditions.  Only  the  stouthearted 
and  financially  secure  can  afford  to  pur- 
sue justice  when  the  road  is  such  a 
lengthy  one. 

Moreover,  the  problems  of  the  present 
are  dwarfed  by  the  prospect  of  im- 
pending catastrophe.  For  example,  if  the 
trend  of  filings  in  the  courts  of  appeals 
established  between  1960  and  1966  is  pro- 
jected through  1975  on  a  straight  line 
basis — a  very  conservative  projection  by 
all  estimates — the  courts  of  appeals  will 
see  their  burden  almost  double  in  the 
next  8  years. 

ALTERNATIVES    TO    NEW    JUDGESHIPS    NECESSART 

In  the  past.  Congress  has  responded 
to  accelerating  judicial  business  by 
establishing  new  judgeships.  It  is  more 
and  more  apparent,  however,  that  In- 


creased manpower  alone  is  not  the  entire 
solution  to  the  problem.  The  number  of 
Federal  judges  has  almost  doubled  since 
1941.  In  particular,  the  record  of  the  5- 
year  period  from  1959  to  1964  belies  the 
suggestion  that  the  mere  creation  of  ad- 
ditional judgeships  is  an  adequate  bul- 
wark against  burgeoning  judicial  back- 
logs. During  that  period,  a  25-percent  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Federal  district 
court  judges  resulted  in  but  a  3-percent 
increase  in  the  total  number  of  cases  ter- 
minated. Moreover,  new  judgeships  are 
expensive.  The  Administrative  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Courts  estimates  the  first  year's 
expense  in  setting  up  a  newly  authorized 
district  judgeship,  exclusive  of  the  cost 
of  providing  coui'trooms,  chambers,  and 
office  furnishings,  at  approximately 
SIOO.OOO.  And  the  cost  of  maintaining 
such  a  judgeship  thereafter,  again  exclu- 
sive of  physical  accommodations,  is  ap- 
proximately $85,000  per  amium.  Fur- 
thermore, Increasing  the  number  of 
judges  on  a  court,  particularly  at  the 
court  of  appeals  level,  may  often  be  an 
administratively  impractical  and  other- 
wise inappropriate  course.  In  all,  wisdom 
dictates  a  search  for  constructive  alter- 
natives to  the  present  process  of  periodic 
and  wholesale  multiplication  of  judge- 
ships, and  the  development  of  such  alter- 
natives itself  depends  upon  new  ap- 
proaches to  the  study  of  court  efficiency. 

ROLE    OP    THE    CENTER 

The  Federal  Judicial  Center  is  to  be 
the  "research  and  development"  arm  of 
the  judiciar>',  responsible  for  furthering 
the  development  of  improved  techniques 
of  administration  In  the  courts  of  the 
United  States.  In  discharging  the  duties 
imposed  by  H.R.  6111,  as  amended,  the 
Federal  Judicial  Center  will  first  conduct 
continuing  research  into  the  adminis- 
trative techniques  employed  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  and  stimulate  and  coordinate 
such  research  and  study  on  the  part  of 
other  public  and  private  agencies;  sec- 
ond, develop  for  consideration  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
recommendations  for  the  improvement 
of  court  administration  and  manage- 
ment: third,  foster  programs  of  training 
and  continuing  education  for  the  person- 
nel of  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government;  and,  fourth,  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  the  foregoing  functions, 
provide  staff,  research,  and  planning  as- 
sistance to  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States  and  its  committees. 

Mr.  President,  the  breadth  of  the  Cen- 
ter's purpose  reflects  the  breadth  of  the 
problems  besetting  our  courts  today,  and 
affords  a  certain  advantage  in  the  Cen- 
ter's preparedness  to  study,  and  per- 
haps resolve  the  problems  of  tomorrow 
as  well. 

Yet,  the  broad  scope  of  the  Center's 
purpose  cannot  be  construed  to  invest  it 
with  powers  entrusted  by  Constitution, 
statute,  or  tradition  to  the  Houses  of 
Congress  or  to  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States.  The  establishment 
of  the  Center  does  not  derogate  from 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Committees 
on  the  Judiciary  of  both  Houses  to  in- 
quire into,  and  propose  legislation  con- 
cerning, the  administration  of  justice  in 
the  Federal  courts.  Neither  does  it  di- 
minish the  responsibility  the  law  im- 
poses upon  each  member  of  the  Judicial 


Conference  to  "advise  as  to  the  needs 
of  his  circuit  or  court  and  as  to  any  mat- 
ters  in  respect  of  which  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  may  be  improved,"  or  of  the  Con- 
ference as  a  whole  to  "make  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  condition  of  busi- 
ness in  the  courts  of  the  United  States," 
or  to  "carry  on  a  continuous  study  of  the 
operation  and  effect  of  the  general  rules 
of  practice  and  procedure  prescribed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States."' 
Establishment  of  the  Center  is  intended 
to  supplement,  rather  than  to  supplant, 
the  work  of  the  congressional  committees 
and  the  Conference.  Investigative  and 
legislative  prerogatives  are  steadfastly 
preserved  to  the  former;  investigative 
and  advisorj-  prerogatives,  to  the  latter. 

The  fmictions  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center  are  also  broadly  framed,  but  they 
may  be  sunmiarized  readily. 

Research  into  the  administrative  prob- 
lem of  the  Federal  courts  and  develop, 
ment  of  recommended  solutions  are  pri- 
mary functions  of  the  Center.  Using  its 
professional  staff  and  technical  consult- 
ants, and  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  Board,  its  governing  author- 
ity, the  Center  will  study  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Federal  courts  from  every 
aspect.  It  will  collect  data,  conduct  re- 
search, depict  the  contours  of  each  prob- 
lem. Practitioners  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences of  administration  will  then  for- 
mulate recommendations  for  solutions 
to  the  problems.  Management  experts, 
systems  analysts,  data  interpreters,  per- 
sonnel experts,  as  well  as  judges,  acade- 
micians, and  practicing  attorneys,  will 
bring  the  skill  and  experience  of  their 
disciplines  to  the  Center,  there  to  be 
tested,  weighed,  and  blended.  In  this  way 
a  new  and  dynamic  approach  will  be 
brought  to  the  resolution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  judicial  administration. 

The  size  of  the  Center's  staff  and  the 
sophistication  of  its  technical  resources 
will  determine  the  quantum  of  research 
that  the  Center  itself  will  conduct;  but 
it  is  contemplated  that  much  the  Center 
will  accomplish  will  result  from  its 
stimulation  and  coordination  of  the  work 
of  others.  The  Attorney  General,  for 
instance,  may  be  urged  to  assist  in  a 
study  of  criminal  case  backlogs;  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons may  be  promoted  in  a  possible  study 
of  sentencing  problems.  Further,  many 
professional  and  academic  associations 
exist  whose  Interests  in  the  administra- 
tive problems  of  the  courts  may  likewise 
be  stimulated  or  coordinated  to  achieve 
studies  that  limitations  on  the  Center's 
fiscal  or  personnel  resources  might  pre- 
clude the  Center  from  undertaking  on  its 
own.  Bail  reform,  fair  trial  and  free 
press — these  are  areas  in  which  such  as- 
sociations have  already  demonstrated 
their  capacities  to  perform  invaluable 
services  for  the  courts  and  for  society, 
The  Federal  Judicial  Center  uill  encour- 
age and  support  similar  projects. 

The  Center's  studies  and  research 
would  be  futile,  were  they  not  trans- 
lated Into  proposals  for  resolution  of  the 
administrative  problems  encountered. 
The  Center  will  therefore  develop  rec- 
ommendations and  present  them  for  con- 
sideration by  that  body  within  the  judi- 
cial branch  specifically  charged  with  rec- 
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onunendlng  improvements  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  to  the  Congress,  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States. 
With  the  proposals  of  the  Center  before 
it  and  with  the  wisdom  that  cumulated 
vears  of  judicial  experience  builds,  the 
judicial  Conference  can  be  expected  to 
discharge  its  duty  most  effectively. 

The  Center  will  also  confront  a  specific 
deficiency  in  existingjudicial  administra- 
tion— the  almost  total  absence  of  pro- 
grams of  continuing  education  for  per- 
sonnel for  the  judicial  branch.  The 
decision-makers  of  industry  and  finance, 
professionals  of  every  discipline,  middle 
management  groups,  technicians,  even 
craftsmen,  have  responded  to  the  knowl- 
edge explosion  of  recent  decades  by  gen- 
erating, and  participating  in,  programs 
of  continuing  education.  But  judicial 
officers  and  employees  have  not  had  the 
benefits  of  such  programs  in  any  measure 
until  very  recently,  and  even  then  not 
on  what  might  fairly  be  called  a  signifi- 
cant scale.  Newly  appointed  judges  are 
usually  offered  an  orientation  program 
by  their  senior  brethren;  there  is  an  oc- 
casional "institute  on  sentencing,"  and 
referees  In  bankruptcy  are  afforded  a 
number  of  seminars.  But,  generally,  con- 
tinuing education  for  members  of  the 
judiciary  and  supporting  personnel  is 
still  in  its  incipiency.  The  Federal  Judi- 
cial Center  will  bring  such  programs  Into 
maturity  and  develop  new  concepts  of 
education  for  judges  and  supporting  per- 
sonnel at  every  level  of  the  judicial  hier- 
archy. With  a  permanent  staff  of  Its 
own,  with  the  ability  to  enlist  the  assist- 
ance of  experts  not  on  its  staff,  and  with 
the  challenge  of  virtually  unexplored 
territory  before  it,  the  Center  can  be  ex- 
pected to  excell  in  training  court  person- 
nel in  their  duties  and  keeping  judges 
and  other  court  officers  ready  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  a  dynamic  society. 

Finally,  the  Center,  consistent  with 
the  performance  of  its  research,  develop- 
ment, and  education  functions,  will  also 
be  required  to  provide  staff,  research,  and 
planning  assistance  to  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
ference's committees.  At  present  mem- 
bers of  the  Judicial  Conference  rely 
principally  upon  their  own  law  clerks  for 
the  research  assistance  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  Conference.  Addition- 
ally, the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Courts  has  sensed  as  an  unofficial 
secretariat  for  the  Conference  and  its 
committees,  and  has  rendered  neces- 
sarily limited  research  assistance.  These 
makeshift  arrangements  are  unsatisfac- 
tory and  ought  to  be  abandoned. 

THE    center's     board 

H.R.  6111,  as  amended,  confers  upon  a 
Board  of  seven  members  the  authority  to 
supervise  the  activities  of  the  Center. 
The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Board,  will 
be  its  permanent  Chairman.  The  other 
members  of  the  Board  will  be  two  active 
judges  of  the  courts  of  appeals  of  the 
United  States  and  three  active  judges  of 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  States, 
not  members  of  the  Judicial  Conference, 
but  elected  by  a  vote  of  the  membership 
of  that  body  under  such  procedures  as  It 
may  adopt  for  this  purpose,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of 
U.S.  Courts. 


Thus,  each  of  the  existing  institutions 
with  responsibilities  relating  to  court 
management  will  be  represented  on  the 
Center's  Board:  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  Judicial  Conference  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, the  Administrative  Office  by  its  Di- 
rector, and  the  circuit  councils  and  con- 
ferences by  the  circuit  and  district  judges 
elected  to  Beard  membership. 

H.R.  6111,  as  amended,  enumerates  the 
duties  of  the  Board  of  the  Federal  Judi- 
cial Center.  The  first  of  these  is  its  duty 
to  establish  the  ixjlicies  and  develop  the 
programs  that  will  promote  the  Center's 
achievement  of  its  purpose  and  per- 
formance of  its  functions.  Tills  general 
policymaking  duty  of  the  Board  overlaps 
a  number  of  its  more  specific  duties  also 
set  forth  in  the  bill. 

The  second  duty  of  the  Board  is  the 
formation  of  recommendations  for  im- 
provements in  the  administration  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  in  the  train- 
ing and  the  personnel  of  those  courts, 
and  in  the  management  of  their  re- 
sources. The  Board's  third  duty,  to  sub- 
mit its  recommendations  and  reports  of 
the  Center's  activity  to  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  is  a  logical 
extension  of  its  duty  to  recommend.  It  is 
appropriate  that  the  Center  report  and 
recommend  to  the  Judicial  Conference, 
and  that  implementation  of  those  recom- 
mendations which  pertain  to  matters 
within  the  "jurisdiction"  of  the  Confer- 
ence be  given  Conference  consideration. 
While  the  Center  is  to  be  free  of  Con- 
ference interference  or  domination  in  the 
conduct  of  its  investigations  and  the 
formulation  of  its  recommendations,  still 
the  Conference's  responsibilities  will  re- 
main unchanged  from  what  they  were 
before  establishment  of  the  Center. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that,  in  its  study  of 
the  administration  of  the  Federal  courts, 
the  Center  will  uncover  deficiencies  and 
inefficiencies  in  the  programs  or  activi- 
ties of  other  governmental  instrumen- 
talities whose  efforts  are  related  to  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States.  Were  the  Center  free 
to  review  only  so  much  of  a  problem  as 
related  solely  to  the  work  or  personnel  of 
the  judicial  department,  its  utility  would 
be  compromised  from  the  start.  The  Cen- 
ter, through  the  Board,  is  thus  given  the 
duty  to  present  to  other  institutions  of 
Government  recommendations  for  im- 
provement of  those  programs  and  activi- 
ties that  relate  to  the  administration  of 
justice. 

The  most  specific  of  the  Board's  duties 
is  evaluation  of  proposals  for  the  appli- 
cation of  data  processing  and  systems 
techniques  to  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  courts.  The  computer  revolu- 
tion sweeping  the  financial  and  indus- 
trial enterprises  of  our  Nation,  has  thus 
far  made  little  headway  in  the  courts. 
Claims  of  unprecedented  efficiency  for 
the  courts  in  the  age  of  the  computer,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  fears  of  "mechanized 
justice"  and  "trial  by  computer."  on  the 
other,  have  been  voiced  in  various  circles, 
but  it  Is  apparent  that  an  objective  evalu- 
ation of  the  potential  of  data  processing 
systems  in  the  work  of  the  courts  is  a 
necessity.  By  its  very  nature  as  a  center 
for  the  study  of  court  administration,  the 
Federal  Judicial  Center  is  an  appropri- 
ate   medium    for   such    an    evaluation. 


Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  Board  Is 
charged  with  marshalling  the  efforts  of 
business  and  volimtary  enterprises  be- 
hind programs  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  The  academic  and  pro- 
fessional communities  abound  with 
personnel  and  financial  resources  that 
may,  with  center  motivation  and  guid- 
ance, be  brought  into  the  study  and  re- 
habilitation of  judicial  practice  and  pro- 
cedures. 

Mr.  President,  before  moving  on  from 
this  discussion  of  the  comiwsition  of  the 
Center's  Board.  I  want  to  let  nvy  col- 
leagues know  about  our  subcommittee's 
deliberations  on  the  matter  of  who  should 
sit  on  the  Board.  It  was  almost  instantly 
clear  to  us  that  unless  the  expertise  of 
various  nonjudicial  disciplines  would  be 
drawn  upon  at  the  Federal  Judicial  Cen- 
ter, the  Center  could  not  hope  to  develop 
the  enlightened,  up-to-the-minute  solu- 
tions   that    our    court    administration 
problems  demand.  We  thoroughly  con- 
sidered at  least  two  alternatives  to  the 
all-judicial  Board  H.R.  6111   envisions. 
The    first    was    a    "mixed     discipline" 
Board — one  which,  by  statute,  would  in- 
clude representatives  of  the  bar.  the  law 
schools,  apd  the  management  sciences. 
The  other  was  an  advisoi-y  council,  dis- 
tinct  from    the    Board,    but    with    the 
responsibility  to  advise  the  Board,  to  rec- 
ommend programs  and  activities  for  the 
Center,  and  to  render  other  consultative 
services.  The  advisory  council,  like  the 
"mixed  discipline"  Board,   would  have 
provided  substantial  representation  for 
the    administrative    and    management 
sciences,  the  bar,  and  the  law  schools. 

Mr.  President,  proposals  to  engage 
nonjudges  directly  In  the  work  of  the 
judiciary  generally  encounter  the  cool- 
est of  receptions  by  our  Federal  judges. 
Throughout  our  hearings  on  S.  915,  the 
Senate's  Federal  Judicial  Center  bill, 
judges  who  were  enthusiastic  about  crea- 
tion of  the  Center  seemed  reluctant  to 
endorse  the  "mixed  discipline"  Board. 
Informal  contacts  with  judges  indicated 
a  kind  of  suspicion  of  the  ad\lson''  caun- 
cil  as  well.  Key  members  of  the  judiciary 
time  and  again  offered  informal  assur- 
ances that  an  all-judicial  Board  would 
make  ample  use  of  t!ie  consultantship 
provisions  of  the  bill  to  draw  upon  the 
expertise  of  management  consultants, 
court  administrators,  system  analysts, 
and  others  with  experience  in  the  ap- 
plication of  modem  management  tech- 
niques to  the  solution  of  administrative 
problems.  These  assurances  weighed 
hea\ily  In  our  subcommittee's  decision 
to  recommend  the  all-judicial  Board, 
We  feel  that  the  judiciarj-  should  be 
given  a  chance  to  supervise  the  Center's 
acti\ities.  If  the  Center's  Board  does  not 
demonstrate  a  willingness,  in  practice,  to 
use  and  profit  from  the  wealth  of  tech- 
nical management  and  administrative 
resources  available  to  it  through  its  pow- 
er to  hire  consultants,  the  Congress  may 
well  reconsider  the  composition  of  the 
Board.  There  can  be  no  equivocation  of 
the  congressional  intent  in  H.R.  6111  as 
amended:  Congress  is  demanding  that 
the  Center  bring  court  administration 
up  to  date.  It  is  providing  the  medium, 
the  funds,  and  the  moral  support  for  the 
judiciarj'  to  do  a  topflight  job.  The  Con- 
gress will  settle  for  nothing  less. 
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LEGISLATIVE    HISTOBT   AND    BACKGEOT7NI) 

The  concept  of  a  Federal  Judicial  Cen- 
ter that  would  deal  with  the  pressing 
problems  of  judicial  administration  in 
the  Federal  courts  originated  in  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States.  The 
Conference's  Special  Committee  on  Con- 
tinuing Education,  Research,  Training, 
and  Administration,  chaired  by  the  Hon- 
orable Stanley  Reed,  retired  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  man- 
ned by  six  distinguished  Federal  judges, 
developed  the  idea  In  fall  of  1966.  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  adopted  it  in 
his  message  on  crime  in  the  United 
States  delivered  to  Congress  on  Febru- 
ary- 6.  1967.  The  President  recommended 
that  the  Center  be  established  In  order 
to  promote  a  more  efifective  Federal  judi- 
cial system  through  a  program  of  re- 
search, planning  and  education. 

Shortly  after  the  President's  recom- 
mendations. Senator  McClellan,  for 
himself.  Senator  Metcalf  and  myself,  in- 
troduced S.  915.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  Judicial  Cen- 
ter. The  bill  was  modeled  upon  a  tenta- 
tive draft  that  had  been  developed  by  the 
Judicial  Conference's  Special  Committee. 
Chairman  Celler  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  Introduced  Identical 
legislation  (H.R.  5385  >  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  February  15.  1967. 
Representatives  Corman,  Rodino,  Mc- 
Clory.  and  Kelly  sponsored  bills  of 
similar  purpose  in  the  following  weeks: 
H.R.  6111;  H.R.  6955;  H.R.  7091;  and 
H.R.  7215. 

The  final  report  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference's Special  Committee  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  at  Its  meet- 
ing in  March  1967.  The  report  included  a 
refined  draft  of  legislation  to  establish 
a  center,  which  draft  differed  only  in 
minor  respects  from  the  bills  already  in- 
troduced in  the  Congress. 

The  Senate  bill,  S.  915,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  our 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Ju- 
dicial Machinery  commenced  hearings  in 
April  on  the  problems  of  judicial  admin- 
istration that  stimulate  the  need  for  a 
Federal  Judicial  Center.  Hearings  were 
held  on  April  25.  26,  27.  28.  May  3,  4,  10, 
11,  18,  and  September  8.  The  subcommit- 
tee heard  testimony  or  received  state- 
ments from  scores  of  individuals  and  as- 
sociations, including  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, officers  of  judicial  conference  com- 
mittees, the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Courts,  many  scholars  and  practi- 
tioners, and  the  American  and  Federal 
Bar  Associations.  All  of  the  witnesses 
heard  by  the  subcommittee,  and  all  writ- 
ten statements  tendered,  without  excep- 
tion supported  creation  of  an  institution 
like  the  proposed  Federal  Judicial  Center, 
with  the  capacity  to  mount  a  coherent 
and  continuous  attack  upon  the  problems 
of  judicial  administration  In  the  Federal 
courts. 

In  June  of  1967.  at  hearings  on  the 
President's  message  on  crime  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarj'  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  concept  of  the 
Federal  Judicial  Center  received  the  en- 
dorsements of  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, and  the  Federal  Bar  Associa- 


tion. The  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary reported  out  H.R.  6111.  amended 
to  reflect  improvements  recommended  in 
the  final  report  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence's Special  Committee,  and  to  incorpo- 
rate certain  program,  procedure,  and 
"fringe  benefit"  provisions.  The  House  of 
Representatives  approved  H.R.  6111,  as 
amended,  on  June  20,  1967,  and  the  meas- 
ure was  sent  to  the  Senate,  where  it  be- 
came pending  business  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery,  was 
studied,  amended,  and  ultimately  re- 
ported out  unanimously  by  both  the  sub- 
committee and  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
The  amended  bill  differs  from  the  bill 
as  it  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  a  number  of  particulars,  most  of  which 
constitute  technical  or  grammatical  re- 
finements, and  in  the  addition  of  a 
second  title  that  makes  conforming 
changes — thought  desirable  in  light  of 
certain  features  of  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House — in  existing  statutory  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts.  The  purpose 
and  principal  substantive  provisions  of 
the  original  bill,  however,  remain  essen- 
tially unchanged. 

MERrrS    OF   THE    BILI,   SUMMARIZED 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center  to  be  established  under  provisions 
or  H.R.  6111,  as  amended,  will  add  a  new 
dimension  to  the  pursuit  of  improve- 
ments in  the  administration  of  justice, 
a  professional  dimension  as  yet  untried 
in  the  Federal  judicial  system.  Estab- 
lished as  a  permanent  component  of  the 
judicial  branch,  with  a  single  purpose 
and  but  a  few  enumerated  functions, 
insulated  against  interference  with  its 
day  to  day  operations,  and  staffed  with 
experts  and  scholars  in  the  administra- 
tive sciences,  the  Center  can  be  expected 
to  produce  the  objective  and  in-depth 
analyses  of  court  management  problems 
that  existing  administrative  and  judicial 
institutions  have  not  been  able  to  pro- 
duce. The  Center  will  bring  to  its  task 
the  insights  and  approaches  of  manage- 
ment experts,  academicians,  administra- 
tors, and  others  whose  efforts  have  mod- 
ernized private  and  public  enterprise, 
but  whose  talents  have  yet  to  be  put  to 
use  in  the  Federal  courts.  We  cannot  fail 
to  recognize  the  need  for  a  Federal  Judi- 
cial Center.  We  must  not  fail  to  approve 
H.R. 6111. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  cannot  close 
my  remarks  without  paying  tribute  to 
my  colleagues  on  the  Judicial  Improve- 
ments Subcommittee  who  worked  so 
hard  to  shepherd  this  much  needed 
measure  through  the  subcommittee  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  In  par- 
ticular, it  is  fitting  that  I  single  out  the 
hard  work  and  close  cooperation  of  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Nebraska, 
Mr.  Hruska.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  labored  long  and  unselfishly 
over  the  bill,  even  chairing  many  of  the 
subcommittee's  hearings.  The  bill  as  it  is 
reported  out  contains  many  improve- 
ments contributed  by  Mr.  Hruska,  and 
the  Nation  owes  him  a  large  debt  for  his 
efforts  with  regard  to  this  important  step 
toward  advancing  the  cause  of  justice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 


amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended,  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  781 1  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill,  together  with  some  additional 
information. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  orde:  ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OF  AMENDMENT 

The  amendment  Is  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  bill,  the  provisions  of  which  are 
e.xplaliied  Ixa  the  sectional  analysis  part  of 
this  report.  The  substitute  bill  differs  from 
the  bill  as  It  pissed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  a  number  of  particulars,  most 
of  which  constitute  technical  or  grammati- 
cal refinements,  and  in  the  addition  of  a 
second  title  that  makes  conforming 
changes — thought  desirable  In  light  of  cer- 
tain features  of  the  bill  as  pas^sed  by  ttie 
House — in  existing  statutory  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  Administrative  OtBce  of  the 
U.S.  Courts.  The  purpose  and  principal 
substantive  provisions  of  the  original  bill, 
however,   remain  essentially   unchanged. 

PURPOSE   OF  LEGISL.\TION 

The  purpose  of  HR.  6111,  as  amended,  is 
the  establishment,  within  the  Judicial 
branch  of  the  Government,  of  a  Federal  Ju- 
dicial Center  charged  with  furthering  the 
development  and  adoption  of  improved  Ju- 
dicial administration  in  the  courts  of  tiie 
United  States.  As  amended.  H.R.  6111  will 
amend  title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  add 
a  new  chapter — chapter  42 — and  to  modify 
sections  376,  603.  and  604. 

NEED    FOR    THE    LEGISLATION 

Congestion  and  delay  in  many  courts  of 
the  United  States  have  reached  crisis  pro- 
portions in  recent  years.  The  number  of  civil 
cases  pending  before  the  U.S.  district  courts, 
for  Instance,  was  79.906  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
1967  ' — an  increase  of  approximately  5  per- 
cent over  the  76.607  cases  pending  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  1966,-  and  an  increase  of  more  than 
23  percent  over  the  number  of  cases  pending 
5  years  earlier  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1962.'  More 
than  10  percent  of  the  civil  cases  pending 
before  district  courts  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1967 
had  been  on  the  dockets  36  months  or  more.' 
The  median  elapsed  time  from  Joinder  of  is- 
sue to  trial  for  the  middle  80  percent  of 
civil  cases  =  completed  in  fiscal  1967  was  31 
months  in  the  eastern  district  of  New  Yorij, 
38  months  in  the  southern  district  of  New 
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»  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  .Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  St.ntes 
Courts.  1967  (hereinafter  cited  as  "Report  of 
the  Administrative  Office.  1967,"  et  cetera) 
table  C-6a,  (References  to  "Report  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office,  1967"  are  to  a  mimeo- 
graphed edition  aniroved  by  the  Judicial 
Confe'ence  of  the  United  States,  September 
1967.  A  final.  pri;ited  edition  will  not  be  avail- 
able for  some  months:  consequently,  cltntions 
to  the  mimeographed  edition  contain  table 
numbers  only.| 

-  Report  of  the  Administrative  Office.  1966, 
table  C-6a.  p.  191. 

=  Report  o"f  the  Administrative  Office.  1962, 
table  C-6a,  p.  209. 

'  Report  of  the  Administrative  Office,  1967, 
table  C-6a. 

2  Excluding  both  the  10  percent  terminated 
In  the  shortest  period  of  time  and  the  10  per- 
cent on  the  dockets  for  the  greatest  length  of 
time. 


Vork  and  an  astounding  41  months  in  the 
,«tern  district  of  Pennsylvania.*  Such  sta- 
mtics  chronicle  the  Impact  of  the  litigation 
ernlSion  upon  our  hardest  hit  district 
courts  But  the  phenomenon  of  crippling 
ronBestion  and  delay,  whUe  less  acute  else- 
where is  a  general  problem  of  serious  pro- 
nortlo'ns  throughout  our  93  Federal  judicial 
Sstrlcts.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  Nation's 
Dopulation,  coupled  with  burgeoning  com- 
mercial activity,  holds  the  promise  of  even 
ereater  strains  being  placed  upon  the  Fed- 
eral trial  courts  In  years  to  come. 

The  U.S.  courts  of  appeals  have  been 
caught  in  a  similar  landslide  of  litigation. 
Appeals  filed  in  our  circuit  courts  during 
fiscal  1967  exceeded  by  10  percent  the  num- 
ber filed  in  the  previous  fiscal  year.'  Many 
of  the  circuits  are  experiencing  particularly 
heavy  increases  in  the  rate  of  appeals  filed. 
In  the  fourth  circuit,  for  example,  appeals 
filed  in  fiscal  1967  constituted  a  31-percent 
increase  above  the  fiscal  1966  filings."  The 
third  circuit  increase  was  24  percent'  and 
the  eighth  circuit  advance  was  almost  14 
percent  during  the  same  period."  From  fiscal 
1966  to  fiscal  1967  the  median  time  interval 
between  the  filing  of  a  complete  record  and 
final  disposition  after  hearings  or  submis- 
sion advanced  from  13.1  to  14.4  months  In 
the  sixth  circuit,  from  9.2  to  10.1  months 
in  the  ninth  circuit,  and  from  8.3  to  8.8 
months  nationally."  As  of  June  30,  1967,  over 
193  appellate  cases  had  been  awaiting  deci- 
sion for  at  least  3  months  after  hearing  or 
submission.'-  Ninety-six  of  these  appeals  (50 
percent  I  had  awaited  decision  for  at  least 
6  months  after  hearing  or  submission,  and 
39  (approximately  40  percent)  had  been  un- 
decided 12  months  or  longer."  Perhaps  the 
most  startling  conclusion  drawn  from  recent 
statistical  analyses  made  by  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  is  that,  at  the 
present  rate  of  appeals  dispositions,  the  cir- 
cuit courts  would  require  Q'i  months  to  dis- 
pose of  pending  business  even  in  the  absence 
of  additional  filings." 

The  congestion  in  our  appellate  tribunals, 
plied  upon  the  backlogs  in  our  trial  cotirts, 
creates  a  dismal  picture  of  the  state  of  jus- 
tice In  the  Federal  courts.  Parties  commonly 
wait  2  or  3  years  for  trial,  then  another  year 
or  more  at  the  appellate  level.  Pour  or  five 
years  often  pass  before  final  disposition  of  a 
civil  case  He  must  indeed  have  patience  who 
to  law  will  go  '■■  under  such  conditions.  Only 
the  stouthearted  and  financially  secure  can 
afford  to  pursue  Justice  when  the  road  is 
such  a  lengthy  one. 

Moreover,  the  problems  of  the  present  are 
dwarfed  by  the  prospect  of  Impending  catas- 
trophe. For  example,  if  the  trend  of  filings 
in  the  courts  of  appeals  established  between 
1960  and  1966  is  projected  through  1975  on  a 
straight  line  basis — a  very  conservative  pro- 
jection by  any  standard — the  courts  of  ap- 
peals will  see  their  burden  almost  double  In 
the  next  8  years.'" 


In  the  ptist.  Congress  has  responded  to  ac- 
celerating Judicial  business  by  establishing 
new  Judgeships.  It  Is  more  and  more  appar- 
ent, however,  that  increased  manpower  alone 
is  not  the  entire  solution  to  the  problem. 
The  number  of  Federal  Judges  has  almost 
doubled  since  1941.''  In  particular,  the  rec- 
ord of  the  5-year  period  from  1959  to  1964 
belles  the  suggestion  that  the  mere  creation 
of  additional  judgeships  is  an  adequate  bul- 
wark against  burgeoning  Judicial  backlogs. 
During  that  period,  a  25-percent  increase  in 
the  number  of  Federal  district  court  Judges 
resulted  in  but  a  3-percent  increase  in  the 
total  number  of  cases  terminated."  More- 
over, new  Judgeships  are  expensive.  The  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  esti- 
mates the  first  year's  expense  in  setting  up  a 
newlv  authorized  district  Judgeship,  exclu- 
sive "of  the  cost  of  providing  courtrooms, 
chambers,  and  office  furnishings,  at  approxi- 
mately $100,000.-"  And  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing such  a  Judgeship  thereafter,  again  exclu- 
sive of  physical  accommodations,  is  approxi- 
mately S85.000  per  annum.-'  Furthermore,  in- 
creasing the  number  of  Judges  on  a  court, 
particularly  at  the  court  of  appeals  level, 
may  often  be  an  administratively  impracti- 
cal" and  otherwise  inappropriate  course.'' 
In  all,  wisdom  dictates  a  search  for  con- 
structive alternatives  to  the  present  process 
of  periodic  and  wholesale  multiplication  of 
Judgeships,  and  the  development  of  such  al- 
ternatives Itself  depends  upon  new  ap- 
proaches to  the  study  of  court  efficiency. 

Your  committee  is  also  convinced  of  the 
pressing  need  for  the  development  of  com- 
prehensive programs  of  continuing  educa- 
tion and  training  for  personnel  In  the  Judi- 
cial branch.  A  recent  survey  conducted  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Improvements  In  Ju- 
dicial Machinery,  for  example,  indicates  that 
many  U.S.  commissioners  are  unaware  of  the 
full  dimensions  of  even  their  more  basic  re- 
sponsibilities.-- Experience  with  existing  pro- 
grams of  continuing  education  for  judges  in- 
dicates that  these  programs  can  be  expanded 
and  extended  to  other  personnel  in  the  Ju- 
dicial branch  with  great  profit.  At  present, 
however,  the  judicial  branch  is  not  adequate- 
ly equipped  to  conduct  continuing  education 
and  training  programs  for  Judges,  let  alone 
referees  In  bankruptcy,  court  clerks,  proba- 
tion officers,  U.S.  commissioners,  and  other 
employees  of  the  Judiciary. 

Congestion  and  delay,  untrained  support- 
ing personnel,  inadequate  facilities,  uneven 
distribution  of  caseloads,  and  the  general 
absence  of  administrative  expertise  are  some 
of  the  difficulties  that  must  be  overcome  If 
the  Federal  Judicial  system  Is  to  realize  Its 
potential.  The  committees  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  struggle 
with  these  problems  on  a  routine  basis.  Their 
grasp  of  the  problems  confronting  our  courts 
Is  remarkable  In  light  of  the  handicaps  they 


■>  Report  of  the  Administrative  Office,  1967, 
table  C-10. 

'  Compare  Report  of  the  Administrative  Of- 
fice, 1967,  table  B-1,  with  Report  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office,  1966,  table  B-1.  p.  149. 

«Id„  at  table  B-1  and  p.  152,  respectively, 

•Id.,  at  t.-ible  B-1  and  p.  151.  respectively. 

'"Id.,  at  table  B-1  and  p.  149,  respectively. 

"Id,,  at  table  B-4  and  p.  159.  respectively. 

"Report  of  the  Administrative  Office.  1967, 
table,  p. — . 

"Ibid, 

"  See  hearings,  "The  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice in  the  Federal  Ck)urt  System  and  S.  915 
and  H.R.  6111.  Bills  to  Establish  a  Federal  Ju- 
dicial Center."  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Improvements  In  Judicial  Machinery,  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  U.S.  Senate,  90th 
Cong.,  first  sess.,  p.  71.  Hereinafter  cited  as 
"hearings.  Federal  Judicial  Center." 

"Robert  Dodsley,  "To  Patience"  (1794). 

"  See  hearings. '  Federal  Judicial  Center, 
table,  "U.S.  Courts  of  Appeals.  Total  Case- 


load Projection  for  1967-75,"  and  text,  pp. 
72-75. 

1'  According  to  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  U.S.  Courts,  there  were  197  district 
and  57  circuit  Judges  in  1941,  and  341  dis- 
trict and  88  circuit  judges  as  of  June  30, 
1967. 

'"During  fiscal  1959.  more  than  62.000 
cases  were  disposed  of  by  the  Federal  district 
courts.  Two  years  later.  In  1961,  63  additional 
district  Judgeships  were  created.  Yet  in  fis- 
cal 1964.  after  virtually  all  of  those  appoint- 
ments had  been  filled,  the  district  courts  dis- 
posed of  only  64.000  cases. 

'» See  hearings,  Federal  Judicial  Center,  p. 
259. 

'"Ibid. 

n  See  generally,  hearings.  Federal  Judicial 
Center,  particularly  at  pp.  15  and  78. 

2=  See  generally,  hearings,  "Federal  Magis- 
trates Act."  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery.  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  U.S.  Senate,  89th  Cong., 
second  sess.,  and  9"oth  Cong.,  first  sess.,  and 
particularly  app.  I. 


must  overcome,  but  the  solutions  they  offer 
necessarily  lack  the  insight  that  only  com- 
plete information,  protracted  research,  and 
unhurried  analysis  can  bring.  The  Confer- 
ence's members  are  Judges  who  owe  primary 
devotion  to  their  courts,  and  who  can  give 
only  incidental  time  to  problems  of  Judicial 
administration.  Moreover,  the  Conference 
operates  without  a  permanent  staff,  specific 
appropriations,  or  even  permanent  headquar- 
ters. The  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts  provides  the  judiciary  with  valuable 
fiscal  and  housekeeping  services,  but  It  too  is 
ill-equipped  to  engage  In  the  continuing  and 
In-depth  research  and  development  neces- 
sary to  provide  long-term  answers  to  the  ad- 
ministrative and  training  problems  of  our 
courts. 

In  sum,  there  is  great  need  for  study  of 
Federal  court  operations,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  to  increase  court  efficien- 
cy, for  training  and  continuing  education  of 
court  officers  and  supporting  personnel,  for 
making  available  adequate  staff  assistance  to 
the  committees  of  the  Judicial  Conference, 
and  for  a  permanent  institutional  framework 
in  which  to  carry  on  such  activities.  Your 
committee  believe"s  that  H.R.  6111.  as  amend- 
ed, will  equip  the  judiciary  with  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  meet  these  needs. 

LEGISL-i^TIVE    HISTORY    AND    BACKGROUND 

The  concept  of  a  Federal  Judicial  Center 
that  would  study  and  develop  solutions  to 
the  pressing  problems  of  Judicial  adminis- 
tration in  the  Federal  courts  originated  In 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States. 
The  Conference's  Special  Committee  on  Con- 
tinuing Education.  Research,  Training,  and 
Administration,  chaired  by  the  Honorable 
Stanley  Reed,  retired  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  manned  by  six  dis- 
tinguished Federal  Judges,"  developed  the 
Idea  in  the  fall  of  1966.  And  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  adopted  It  In  his  mes- 
sage on  crime  in  the  United  States  delivered 
to  Congress  on  February  6,  1967.  The  Presi- 
dent recommended  that  the  Center  be  estab- 
lished In  order  to  promote  a  more  effective 
Federal  Judicial  system  through  a  program 
of  research,  planning,  and  education. 

Shortly  after  the  President's  recommen- 
dations. Senator  McClellan.  for  himself  and 
Senators  Metcalf  and  Tydings,  introduced 
S.  915,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Federal  Judicial  Center.  The  bill  was 
modeled  upon  draft  legislation  written  by 
the  Judicial  Conference's  Special  Committee. 
Chairman  Celler  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  Introduced  identical  legisla- 
tion (H.R.  5385)  in  the  Hou^e  of  Representa- 
tives on  February  15.  1967  Representa- 
tives Corman,  Rodino.  McClory.  and  Kelly 
sponsored  bills  of  similar  purpose  in  the  fol- 
lowing weeks— H.R.  6111.  HJl.  6955,  H.R. 
7091,  and  H.R.  7215. 

The  final  report  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence's Special  Committee  was  unanimously 
approved  by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  Sta"tes  at  Its  meeting  in  March, 
1967.  The  report  included  a  refined  draft  of 
legislation  to  establish  a  center,  which  draft 
differed  only  In  minor  respects  from  the 
bills  already  introduced  in  the  Congress. 

The  Senate  bill,  S.  915.  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  that  com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in 
Judicial  Machinery  commenced  hearings  in 


^  The  six  judges  were  the  Honorable  Paul  C. 
Welck.  chief  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Sixth  Circuit;  the  Honorable 
Jean  S.  Breltensteln,  US  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  lOth  Circuit;  the  Honorable  James  R. 
Browning,  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit;  the  Honorable  Edward  L.  Devitt, 
chief  Judge.  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Minnesota,  the  Honorable  Arthur  S. 
Lane.  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
New  Jersey;  and  the  Honorable  Edward  Wein- 
feld.  U.S."  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York. 
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April  on  the  problems  of  Judicial  admin- 
istration that  underlie  the  need  for  a  Fed- 
eral Judicial  Center.  Hearings  were  held  on 
April  25,  26,  27,  28;  May  3,  4,  10,  11,  18;  and 
September  8.  The  subcommittee  heard  testi- 
mony or  received  statements  from  the  fol- 
lowing individuals:  The  Honorable  Ramsey 
Clark,  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States;  the  Honorable  Lee  Metcalf,  U.S.  Sena- 
tor from  Montana;  the  Honorable  Harvey 
Johnsen.  senior  circuit  judge,  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Judicial  Conference's  Committee 
on  Judicial  Statistics;  Will  Shafroth,  Esq., 
former  Deputy  Director  of  the  Administra- 
tive OfHce  of  the  U.S.  Courts  and  special 
consultant  to  the  Judicial  Conference's 
Committee  on  Judicial  Statistics;  the  Hon- 
orable John  S.  Hastings,  chief  Judge,  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit:  the 
Honorable  Albert  V.  Bryan.  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Fourth  Circuit;  the  Honorable 
John  R.  Brown.  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fifth  Circuit;  the  Honorable  J.  Edward 
Lumbard.  chief  Judge,  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Second  Circuit;  the  Honorable 
Clement  P.  Haynsworth,  Jr.,  chief  Judge.  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit;  the 
Honorable  David  L.  Bazelon.  chief  Judge. 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit;  the  Honorable  Herbert  J. 
Miller,  Jr..  Esq..  former  Assistant  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  (Criminal  Divi- 
sion) and  Chairman  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Crime  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; Gerhard  A.  Gesell.  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Administration  of  Justice 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit;  Prof. 
Maurice  Rosenberg  of  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law;  the  Honorable  Stanley 
H.  Barnes,  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit;  Glenn  P.  Winters,  Esq..  execu- 
tive director  of  the  American  Judicature 
Society;  Orison  S.  Marden,  Esq.,  president, 
American  Bar  Association;  the  Honorable 
Roszel  C.  Thomsen,  chief  Judge.  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Maryland;  the 
Honorable  Alfred  P.  Murrah,  chief  Judge,  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals,  for  the  10th  Circuit;  War- 
ren Olney,  HI.  Esq.,  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts;  Dr.  Joseph  Navarro 
and  Miss  Jean  G.  Taylor  of  the  Institute  of 
Defense  Analyses;  the  Honorable  Albert  C. 
Wollenberg,  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  North- 
ern District  of  California;  the  Honorable  Ed- 
ward J.  Devitt,  chief  Judge,  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Minnesota;  Prof. 
Charles  Alan  Wright,  the  University  of 
Texas  Law  School;  and  Paul  H.  Gantt.  Esq.. 
president  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association  All 
of  the  witnesses  heard  by  the  subcommittee, 
and  all  written  statements  tendered,  without 
exception  supported  the  establishment  of  an 
organization  like  the  proposed  Federal  Judi- 
cial Center  with  the  capacity  to  mount  a 
coherent  and  continuous  attack  upon  the 
problems  of  Judicial  administration  In  the 
Federal  courts. 

In  June  of  1967,  at  heirjncs  on  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  crime  held  be.'ore  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resent.-itlves.  th°  concept  of  the  Feder?.!  Ju- 
dicial Center  received  the  endorsements  of 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
the  Am.erlcan  Bar  Association,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Bar  A-ssociatlon.  The  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiclarv  reported  H  R.  6111.  amended 
to  reflect  improvements  recommended  In  the 
final  report  of  the  Judicial  Conference's  Spe- 
cial Committee,  and  to  Incorporate  certain 
program,  procedure,  and  "frin'^e  benefit"  pro- 
visions. The  House  of  Representiitlves  ap- 
proved HR.  6111.  as  amended,  on  June  20, 
1967.  and  the  measure  w.is  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate, where  It  became  pendlni?  business  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery. 

The  Judicial  Conference's  extensive  work 
In  developing  the  Idea  of  the  Federal  Judi- 
cial Center  and  the  thorough  consideration 
that    the    proposal    has    received    In    both 


Houses  of  Congress  are  measvu-es  of  the  Im- 
portance of  this  legislation. 

CENE31AL    STATEMENT 

Your  committee's  approval  and  favorable 
report  of  this  legislation  is  founded  upon  at 
least  two  Important  principles:  First,  that 
solution  of  the  problems  besetting  the  Fed- 
eral courts  requires  a  new  and  professional 
approach;  and  second,  that  the  appropriate 
medium  for  attaining  the  necessary  profes- 
sional dimension  is  a  new  institution,  which, 
while  pursuing  its  objective  in  a  manner  as 
yet  untried  in  the  Federal  courts,  will  be  able 
to  w^ork  in  harmony  with  existing  institu- 
tions. 

The  Center  will  bring  to  its  task  the  in- 
sights and  approaches  of  management  ex- 
perts, academicians,  administrators,  and  oth- 
ers vhose  efforts  have  modernized  private 
and  public  enterprise,  but  whose  talents 
have  yet  to  be  put  to  use  in  the  Federal 
courts.  Established  as  a  permanent  compo- 
nent of  the  Judicial  branch,  with  a  single  pur- 
pose and  but  a  few  enumerated  functions, 
insulated  against  interference  with  its  day- 
to-day  operations,  and  staffed  with,  experts 
and  scholars  in  the  administrative  sciences, 
the  Center  can  be  expected  to  produce  the 
objective  and  in-depth  analyses  of  court 
man.agement  problems  that  existing  admin- 
istrative and  Judicial  institutions  have  not 
been  able  to  produce. 

Moreover,  the  Federal  Judicial  Center's 
efforts  will  "fill  out"  the  evolution  of  Fed- 
eral court  study  programs  begun  with  the 
passage  of  the  Administrative  OfHce  Act  of 
1939.  Four  distinct  institutions  within  the 
judicial  branch  are  already  commissioned 
to  work  toward  improved  judicial  adminis- 
tration in  the  Federal  courts:  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  the  circuit 
councils  and  conferences,  and  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts.  Your  com- 
mittee believes  the  creation  of  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center  will  provide  a  long-needed 
complement  to  these  existing  institutions. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  addition  to  Its  gen- 
eral supervisory  power  over  the  Federal  judi- 
cial system,  has  the  power  to  prescribe  and 
amend  general  rules  of  practice  and  proce- 
dure for  the  courts  of  the  United  States. =^ 
Such  rules,  along  with  statutory  prescrip- 
tions of  Jurisdiction  and  venue,  provide  the 
structural  framework  within  which  the  Fed- 
eral courts  must  operate.  The  Supreme 
Court,  therefore,  plays  a  substantial — If  very 
specific — role  in  the  administration  of  the 
courts.  Yet  it  Is  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States,  comprised  of  Judges  of 
various  U.S.  courts  and  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Chief  Justice,  that  bears  the 
broadest  responsibility  for  the  study  and  Im- 
provement of  Federal  court  operations. 

The  Conference  shares  the  Supreme 
Court's  rulemaking  responsibility;  It  has  both 
Investigative  and  advisory  duties  with  re- 
gard to  the  business  and  dockets  of  the  US. 
courts;  and  each  of  its  member  judges  is 
bound  to  "advise  as  to  the  needs  of  his  cir- 
cuit or  court  and  as  to  any  matters  in  re- 
spect of  which  the  administration  of  Justice 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  may  be 
Improved."  ■--  The  Conference  has  broad  su- 
pervisory power  over  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office.-''  who  is  charged  with 
directing  the  work  of  the  clerical  and  ad- 
ministrative personnel  of  the  courts,  exam- 
ining the  state  of  court  dockets,  recommend- 
ing improvements,  determining  the  courts' 
need  of  assistance,  and  working  for  im- 
provements in  the  transaction  of  the  gen- 
eral business  of  the  courts.-"^  Finally,  the  cir- 
cuit councils  and  conferences  are  charged  to 
make  "all  necessary  orders  for  the  effective 
and  expeditious  administration  of  the  busi- 


»*28  use.  2071-2075. 

»28  use.  331. 

"28  U.S.C.  604(a). 

"  28  use.  604(a)  (1)  to  (4). 


ness  of  the  courts."  ^  and  to  "(consider]  the 
business  of  the  courts  and  [advise]  means  of 
Improving  the  Lidministratioa  of  justice"* 
within  their  circuits,  respectively. 

In  discharging  the  duties  imposed  by  H.R. 
6111,  as  amended,  the  Federal  Judicial  Cen- 
ter will— 

(1)  conduct  continuing  research  Into  the 
administrative  techniques  employed  In  the 
Federal  courts,  and  stimulate  and  ccordi- 
nate  such  research  and  study  on  the  pan  o! 
other  public  and  private  agencies; 

I  2)  develop  for  considenition  by  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States  recom- 
mendations for  the  Improvement  of  court 
administration  and  management; 

(3)  foster  programs  of  training  and  con- 
tinuing education  for  the  personnel  of  :he 
Judicial  branch  of  tiie  Federal  Government; 
and 

(4)  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  per- 
formance of  its  otiier  functions,  provide  staff, 
research,  and  planning  assistance  to  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States  and 
Its  committees. 

Each  of  the  existing  institutions  with  re- 
Bponslbllitles  relating  to  court  management 
will  be  represented  on  the  Center's  Board— 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference  by  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  by  its  Director,  and  the  circuit 
councils  and  conferences  by  the  circuit  and 
district  Judges  elected  to  Board  member- 
Bhip. 

Yet  more  Important  than  more  Interorga- 
nlzatlon  representation  Is  the  structuring 
of  the  various  roles  of  these  institutions  to 
avoid  overlapping  projects  and  duplications 
of  effort.  Your  committee  envisions  no  con- 
flict of  institutional  programs  arising  from 
the  establishment  of  the  Center.  It  is  to  flU 
the  gap  in  existing  programs,  rather  than  to 
refashion  them,  that  the  Center  is  to  be  es- 
tabllshed.  The  Supreme  Court  will  retain  its 
rulemaking  powers.  The  Center  may  become 
Involved  In  a  survey  of  the  Impact  of  pro- 
posed rule  changes  upon  the  administrative 
burdens  of  the  courts,  or  In  documenting 
the  need  for  certain  changes;  but  it  will 
have  no  power  to  effect  these  changes  apart 
from  the  force  of  its  own  recommendations. 
The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Center  and  the  circuit 
covmcils  and  conferences. 

The  Administrative  Office  and  the  Center 
will  pursue  parallel  courses:  the  former  as 
the  operations  and  housekeeping  agency  of 
the  courts,  the  latter  as  their  research  and 
development  vinlt.  Each  will  undoubtedly 
draw  upon  the  services  of  the  other,  but 
both  will  be  responsible  ultimately  to  the 
Judicial  Conference,  which  may  be  expected 
to  maintain  the  essential  distinction  be- 
tween the  roles  of  the  two  organizations, 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  relationship 
between  the  Center  and  existing  institutions 
■will  be  that  involving  the  various  committees 
of  the  Judicial  Conference.  Your  committee 
envisions  no  duplication  of  effort  by  the  staff 
of  the  Center  and  the  Conference  commit- 
tees. The  Conference  committees  exist  for  the 
purposes  of  monitoring  the  various  areas  of 
judicial  concern  over  which  they  have  been 
granted  responsibility  by  the  Conference, 
handling  routine  problems  as  they  arise,  and 
advising  the  Conference  upon  the  wisdom  of 
proposed  legislation  that  ■would  affect  the 
area  of  the  law  Involved.  The  Center.  In  con- 
trast, will  concentrate  on  long-range  prob- 
lems and  solutions,  focvislng  upon  different 
areas  as  the  need  arises.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  Judicial  Conference  Committee  on  Bank- 
ruptcy Administration  will  continue  to  over- 
see the  administration  of  the  bankruptcy 
laws  and  the  operation  of  the  referees  in 
bankruptcy  system  and  In  the  course  of  this 
oversight  ■will  attempt  to  identify  and  solve 
routine  problems.  When,  however,  during  this 
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^PRS  of  regular  oversight,  it  becomes  ap- 
P^nt  that  there  is  some  fundamental  de- 
Cncy  m  the  administration  of  the  bank- 
fuDtcy  laws,  or  the  prospect  of  such  a  de- 
flSv  the  response  to  which  requires  in- 
^^th  analysis  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
CoWtee  on  Bankruptcy  Administration 
fhfWmittee  will  bring  the  problem  to  the 
Stention  of  the  Judicial  Center's  Board. 
thich  in  turn  will  determine  whether  the 
center  will  turn  its  available  resources  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Thus  the  Center  may  not  become  Involved 
tn  the  problems  of  the  referees  in  bankruptcy 
Z.  the  administration  of  the  bankruptcy  laws 
Situ  it  becomes  apparent  that  a  problem  of 
unusual    magnitude   has   arisen.   ■VV'hen   the 
renter    has    studied    such    a    problem    and 
evolved  what  it  considers  to  be  an  appro- 
priate solution,  there  will  be  no  need  for  it 
tn  aeain  turn  to  a  study  of  the  bankruptcy 
ajea  until   some   new   problem   of   unusual 
Droportlons  arises.  The  consequences  of  this 
relationship  will  be.  on  the  one  hand,  con- 
tmulng  oversight  by  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  problems  that  affect  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  the  Federal  courts,  and,  on 
the  other,  a  ready  response  by  the  Center  to 
nroblems   that   cannot   be   handled   by   the 
regular  functioning  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence committees. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Federal  Judicial  Center,  and  for 
other  purposes." 


unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  736 n  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtTRPOSE    or    THE    BD-I. 

This  bin  (S.  2324)   would  amend  the  seiz- 
ure  provisions    of   Public   Law   88-308.   The 
ipnguage  of  the  present  law  is  susceptible 
to  the   interpretation   that   only   seizure   of 
the  whole  offending  vessel  with  her  equip- 
ment   cargo,  stores,  etc..  Is  authorized.  The 
proposed  amendment  is  directed  to  specific 
flexibility  of  penalty  by  declaring  that  the 
vessel  and  her  equipment,  and  so  forth,  or 
anv  part  thereof,  is  subject  to  seizure.  In- 
asmuch as  the  proposal  is  not  In  derogation 
of   the   existing   authority    and   the   greater 
flexibility    of    penalty    will    permit    perhaps 
more  appropriate  assessment  for  various  cir- 


cumstances, the  change  Is  deemed  desirable. 
S  2324  makes  no  substantive  changes  con- 
cerning Public  Law  88-308.  approved  May  20, 
1964.  S.  2324  ■would  amend  the  1964  act  to 
allow  for  partial  seizure.  Its  purpose  is  to 
clarifv  that  act  rather  than  to  establish  a 
new  policy  for  the  United  States. 

B.^CKGROUND    AND     NEED    rOE     LEGISLATION 

Since  enactment  of  Public  Law  88—308. 
there  has  been  a  total  of  five  seizures  of 
foreign  fishing  vessels  Involving  violations 
of  our  territorial  waters  or  of  our  contiguous 
fishing  zone,  which  was  estabUshed  by  law 
in  October  1966  (Public  Law  89—658.  ap- 
proved October  14.  1966)  and  under  which 
the  United  States  exercises  the  same  ex- 
clusive rights  in  respect  to  fisheries  in  the 
zone  as  it  has  in  the  territorial  sea.  Three 
of  the  five  violations  involved  our  territorial 
sea  and  the  remaining  two  were  vlolaUons 
of  our  contiguous  zone. 

These  five  incidents  have  been  disposed  oi 
as  follows : 


Vessel  (nationality) 


Violation  ol— 


Date 


Locality 


Disposition 


■Misty  Moon"  (Canada) Tefritorial  sea '(Public 

Law  88-308). 
"SRTM-8413"  (U.S.S.R.) do 

"SRTM-8457"  (U.S.S.R.) Contiguous  zone  (Pub- 
lic Law  89-o5S). 
"Tenyo  Maru  No.  3"  (Japan)...    Te^iito^ial^sea  (Public 

"SRTM-8457"  (U.S.S.R.) ^°"H"°^%r^t,^''^' 

liv  Law  89-6bS). 


SepL  16, 1965 
Mar.    3.1967 

Mar.  22, 1967 
July  16.1%7 
Aug.    3,1967 


Chuginadak  Island, 

Aleutians. 
1.3  miles  oH  Mitrolania 

Island,  near 

Shumaglns. 
5.5  miles  off  Shumagin 

Islands. 
2  miles  ofl  Segula 

Islands,  Aleutians. 
10  miles  off  AKutan 

Island,  Aleutians. 


Fined   J5,000;   part  of  catch 

($250  value)  seized. 
Nolo  contendere;  fined  $5,000. 

Nolo  contendere;  fined 

$10,000. 
Nolo  contendere;  fined  $5,000. 

Forleiled  bail  ol  $20,000." 


FISHING  IN  U.S.  TERRITORIAL 
•WATERS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  720,  which  has  been  cleared  by  both 

sides.  _     ,  .,, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 

will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2324) 
to  amend  the  act  prohibiting  fishing  in 
the   territorial    waters    of    the    United 
States  with  respect  to  the  penalties  pro- 
vided thereunder. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2324 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Revesentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  prohibit  fishing  In  the 
territorial  waters  of  the  United  States  and  In 
certain  other  areas  by  vessels  other  than  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States  and  by  persona  In 
charge  of  such  vessels",  approved  May  20, 
1964  (78  Stat.  194;  16  U.S.C.  1081-1085),  is 
amended  as  follows; 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  of  section  2  strike 
out  "Including"  and  InjBert  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma; 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)  of  section  2  strike 
out  "including"  In  each  place  it  appears 
therein;  and 

(3)  strike  out  subsection  (e)  of  section  S 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng; 

"(e)  Such  person  so  authorized  may  seize 
any  vessel,  its  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  ap- 
purtenances, cargo,  and  stores,  or  any  part 
thereof,  if  such  vessel  Is  vised  or  employed 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the 
regulations  Issued  hereunder  or  If  it  reason- 
ably appears  such  vessel  has  been  used  or 
employed  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  the  regulations  issued  here^under," 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


1  "Misty  l«oon"  also  tried  separately  for  violation  of  halibut  fish 
J  To  avoid  trial  by  admiralty  suit,  agreement  made  on  technical 
Criminal  charges  dropped  by  the  United  States. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
act  of  1964  to  provide  in  certain  instances 
for  the  seizure  and  forfeiture  of  an  offending 
vessels  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  appurte- 
nances, cargo,  and  stores  as  penalty  for  vio- 
lating the  act's  provisions.  The  Justice  De- 
partment, however,  reportedly  has  Inter- 
preted the  1964  act  to  mean  that  when  vio- 
lations occur  the  whole  vessel,  and  not  just 
its  gear  or  cargo,  is  subject  to  seizure.  Since 
in  many  instances  the  seizure  and  forfeiture 
of  a  multlmlUlon-doUar  fishing  vessel  would 
be  an  excessive  penalty,  the  need  hafi  arisen 
to  provide  for  penalties  to  "fit  the  punish- 
ment of  the  crime." 

S  2324  wovUd  make  clear  that  all  or  any 
part  of  the  vessel's  tackle,  apparel,  furniture, 
appurtenances,  cargo,  and  stores  might  bo 
forfeited  as  the  clrctimstancee  might  Indi- 
cate. 

HKARINGS 

A  hearing  waa  held  on  Septemljer  18,  1967. 
Witnesses  from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior Department  of  State,  and  Department 
of  Justice  appeared  before  the  Committee. 
The  witnesses  from  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  stated  that 
It  waa  their  view  that  enactment  of  this 
legislation  is  desirable  as  a  clarification  of  the 
scope  of  the  seizure  and  forfeiture  provisions 
of  PubUc  Law  88-308.  The  witness  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  felt  that  the 
statute  "now  permit*  such  a  forfeiture,  but 
we  would  not  object  to  an  amendment 
buttressing  this  authority." 


COST    OF    LEGISLATION 

Enactment  would  Involve  no  additional 
cost  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


'pfoceou're.'The  Soviets  posted  $20,000  bail,  which  they  forfeited. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <  H.R.  12080 '  to  amend  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  an  increase 
in  benefits  under  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  system,  to  pro- 
vide benefits  for  additional  categories  of 
individuals,  to  improve  the  pubUc  assist- 
ance program  and  programs  relating  to 
the  welfare  and  health  of  chUdren,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

AMEN'DMENT    NO.    ♦♦a 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
amendment  and  ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  stated  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mil- 
ler Is  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  133.  line  1.  strike  out 
all  through  page  139,  line  25,  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"METHOD     OF     DETERMINING     KE.\SONABLK     COST 
FOR   PROVIDERS   OF   SERVICES 

"SEC.  142.  (a)(1)  strike  out  the  third  sen- 
tence of  section  1861  (v)(l)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  'Such  regulations  (A)  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  determination  of  costs  of  serv- 
ices on  a  per  diem  basis,  at  the  option  of  the 
provider  of  services,  in  all  cases  where  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  services  pro- 
vided so  permit,  and,  otherwise,  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  determination  of  costs  of  serv- 
ices on  a  per  unit,  per  capita,  or  other  basis. 
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(B)  may  provide  for  the  use  of  estimates 
of  costs  of  particular  Items  or  services,  and 

(C)  may  provide  for  the  use  of  charges  or 
a  percentage  of  charges  where  this  method 
reasonably  reflects  the  costs.  With  a  view  to 
not  encouraging  Inefficiency,  in  determining 
a  per  diem  basis  for  cost  of  services  there 
shall  be  taken  into  account  the  per  diem 
costs  prevailing  in  a  community  for  com- 
parable quality  and  levels  of  services.  Such 
regulation  shall  Include  provision  for  spe- 
cific recognition  of  a  reasonable  return  on 
fair  market  value  of  the  facility  (determined 
in  accordance  with  periodic  Federal  Housing 
Administration  or  similar  appraisals^  but 
the  rate  of  return  so  recognized  shall  not 
exceed  one  and  one-halt  times  the  average 
of  the  rates  of  interest  for  each  of  the 
months  any  part  of  which  Is  Included  In 
sucn  fiscal  period,  on  obligations  issued  tor 
purchase  bv  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  Fund.  Where  such  return  is  allowed 
there  shall  not  be  allowed  interest  on  capi- 
tal indebtedness  or  depreciation  on  the  facil- 
ity In  determining  reimbursable  costs.' 

"(2)  The  fourth  sentence  of  such  section 
1861(v)  (1)  Is  amended  by  inserting  '(except 
as  might  happen  by  reason  of  the  provisions 
of  clause  (A)  of  the  preceding  sentence)' 
Immediately  after  'wlU  not". 

•■(3»  The  last  sentence  ot  such  section 
186Uv)(n  Is  hereby  repealed. 

"(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  applicable  to  services  provided 
under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
on  and  after  July  1.  1968." 

On  page  321.  strike  out  lines  20  through 
23    and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

•'■(D)  for  payment  of  the  reasonable  cost 
(as  determined m  accordance  with  the  reg- 
ulations promulgated  by  the  Secretary  for 
determining  reasonable  cost  under  title 
XVIII)  of  inpatient  hospital  services,  skilled 
nurilng  home  services.  Intermediate  care 
facility'  services,  and  home  health  care  serv- 
ices provided  under  the  plan;'." 

On  pige  384,  strike  out  lines  4  through  6. 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(as 
determined  In  accordance  with  the  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Secretary  for  de- 
termining reasonable  cost  under  title  XVIII) 
of  Inpatient  hospital  services,  skilled  nursing 
home  services,  Intermediate  care  facility 
services  and  home  health  care  services,  pro- 
vided under  the  plan;". 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  fact 
that  the  amendment,  which  is  No.  442, 
has  been  modified  slightly.  The  pend- 
ing amendment  is  a  slightly  modified 
version  of  the  original  amendment  No. 
442. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  $30  BILLION  QUESTION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  move- 
ment which  Is  underway  in  our  country, 
which  is  a  reply  to  the  broad  move  in 
Congress  to  deal  with  quotas  as  an  ele- 
ment in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States  and  the  argument  on  the  other 
side,  with  which  I  stand.  It  is  summed  up 
In  the  formation  of  a  prestigious  "Emer- 
gency Committee  for  American  Trade" 


with  some  of  the  leading  businessmen  of 
the  country  represented  on  it. 

In  this  mornings  New  York  Times 
there  appeared  an  advertisement  an- 
nouncing the  formation  of  a  prestigious 
"Emergency  Committee  for  American 
Trade"  composed  of  the  heads  of  some 
of  the  largest  corporations  of  the  United 
States.  This  ad  which  appears  today  in 
three  major  newspapers  across  the  coun- 
try warns  against  the  tremendous  con- 
sequences of  protectionism.  It  warns 
against  possible  retaliation  against 
American  exports,  it  calls  attention  to 
the  tremendous  cost  that  protectionism 
will  impose  on  the  American  consumers, 
and  its  cost  to  Ame'-ican  industry  in 
terms  of  reduced  efficiency  and  lower 
productivity. 

Together  with  the  effort  now  being 
organized  by  the  Committee  for  National 
Trade  Policy  to  form  a  national  coalition 
of  associations  and  business  firms  in  sup- 
port of  liberal  trade  policy,  this  effort  is 
designed  to  show  Congress  and  the 
American  people  the  grave  consequences 
of  massive  reversal  of  U.S.  trade  policy 
through  the  imposition  of  quotas  on  a 
wide  range  of  vitally  important  com- 
modities in  international  trade. 

I  highly  commend  these  public-spirited 
business  leaders  for  undertaking  this  ef- 
fort on  behalf  of  the  best  interests  of  this 
country. 

On  October  31  in  a  speech  I  made  to 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  in 
New  York,  I  specifically  called  upon 
American  business  and  labor  and  inter- 
ested civic  organizations  to  mount  a  con- 
certed effort  in  opposition  to  the  protec- 
tionist drive  in  Congress  and  to  form  an 
ad  hoc  emergency  coalition  for  U.S.  trade 
policy. 

On  November  9.  I  met  with  11  orga- 
nization representatives  of  about  100 
such  organizations  that  could  be  counted 
upon  to  join  this  fight.  Among  the  or- 
ganizations present  as  reported  in  the 
files  were  the  Committee  for  National 
Trade  Policy,  the  American  Importers 
Association,  the  National  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  the  National  Grange,  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  the  American  Institute  for  Im- 
ported Steel,  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  and  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development.  The  Committee  for 
National  Trade  Policy  has  undertaken  to 
form  a  National  Coalition  on  Interna- 
tional Trade  Policy. 

I  strongly  commend  Arthur  K.  Wat- 
son, chairman  of  this  emergency  com- 
mittee, and  the  Committee  for  National 
Trade  Policy  for  undertaking  these 
efforts. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
vertisement in  today's  New  York  Times, 
an  article  reporting  the  formation  of  this 
committee  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
November  16,  a  New  York  Times  editorial 
of  November  2,  my  October  31  speech  to 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  and 
certain  additional  newspaper  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  17.  1967] 
The  $30  BnxiON  Qitestion 
"Should  America  endanger  Its  830  billion 
export  business  by  restricting  ImportB? 
Should  we  deliberately  undermine  the 
agreements  we  so  recently  made  at  the 
Kennedy  Round  to  lower  trade  barriers?" 
The  answer,  we  believe,  must  be  "no."  Yet 
protectionist  trade  measures  now  being  dis- 
cussed  in  Congress  would  gravely  Jeopardize 
American  markets  abroad  and  would  sen- 
ously  weaken  our  position  of  leadership  in 
the  world.  Furthermore,  the  result  would  be 
higher  prices  for  the  American  consumer 
on  a  wide  range  of  goods  and  service.s. 

The  U.S.  businessmen,  below,  share  this 
concern  with  the  American  public.  Their 
statement  follows: 

"We  have  Joined  together  out  of  deep 
concern  over  the  protectionist  measures 
currently  being  pressed  upon  the  United 
States   Congress. 

"The  meaning  of  these  measures  is  pla  n. 
One  quarter  of  our  Imports  would  be  s\  o- 
Jected  to  quantitative  limits  set  not  by  co  a- 
petltive  forces  but  by  legislative  fiat. 

"These  quotas  would  directly  repudiate  a 
fundamental  policy  of  our  Government— to 
work  in  cooperation  with  other  free  na- 
tions to  lower  barriers  to  International  trade, 
to  release  the  energies  of  productive  busi- 
ness across  national  borders,  and  to  create 
an  economic  climate  in  which  all  could 
prosper. 

"That  policy  has  not  been  a  partisan  mat- 
ter. Born  out  of  the  hard  lessons  and  chaos 
of  self-defeating  protectionism  in  the  early 
1930's,  It  has  been  maintained  steadfastly  for 
more  than  30  years  by  five  administr.itior.s. 
Only  months  ago,  the  successful  conclusion 
of  the  arduous  Kennedy  Round  negotiations 
promised  the  opening  of  a  bright  new  chap- 
ter  In   cooperation  for  trade   expansion. 

"To  enact  this  protectionist  legislation  can 
only  lead  other  nations  to  believe  that  the 
United  States  is  now  going  back  on  its  word. 
This  win  seriously  undermine  our  position 
ot  world  leadership  and  Impair  our  good 
relations  with  our  trading  partners.  It  will 
also  clearly  reduce  the  willingness  of  these 
partners  to  cooperate  with  us  on  such  vital 
concerns  as  International  monetary  reform. 
More  directly,  such  action  would  violate  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
This,  In  turn,  would  entitle  countries  whose 
exports  are  affected  to  retaliate  against  VS. 
products — retaliation  to  which  we,  as  the 
icorld's  largest  exporter,  are  especially 
vulnerable. 

"The  consequences  are  readily  predictable: 

"Foreign  markets  for  American  business, 
labor,  and  agriculture  that  now  total  some 
$30  billion — double  the  volume  of  only  eight 
years  ago — would  be  gravely  Jeopardized. 
Mindful  of  the  problems  of  some  domestic 
industries  faced  with  aggressive  foreign  ccm- 
petltlon,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  our  still 
larger  volume  of  foreign  sales.  The  game  ot 
international  retaliation  is  simply  one  that 
we,  as  a  nation,  cannot  win. 

"At  a  time  when  Inflationary  pressures  on 
costs  and  prices  are  already  strong,  further 
pressure  would  be  placed  on  domestic  cost£ 
and  prices  by  arbitrarily  limiting  foreign 
sources  of  supply.  The  effort  to  shield  some 
domestic  Industries  from  foreign  competi- 
tion simply  adds  to  the  costs  of  all.  It  would 
ultimately  add  to  prices  ranging  all  the  way 
from  the  supermarket  to  our  major  export 
items,  thus  posing  a  direct  threat  to  Ameri- 
can business  and  American  labor. 

"Incentives  to  modernize,  to  cut  costs,  to 
Increase  productivity  and  output — the  es- 
sential underpinning  of  our  high  standard 
of  living  and  wages — would  be  weakened 
behind  a  shield  of  Govermneiit  restrictions. 
In  the  long  rtm,  our  economic  growth  and 
high  standards  of  living  are  dependent  on 
the  ability  of  advanced  and  efBcient  Indus- 
tries to  compete  freely  in  world  markets, 
even  with  American  wage  standards. 
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"The  notion  that  national  economies  are 
^.fttlv  divided  into  domestic  and  Interna- 
fionai  business  is  simply  without  substance. 
The  fact  is  that  every  economy  benefits  from 
»  ^owth  in  trade  and  is  hurt  by  a  contrac- 
tion in  trade.  EfHclent  business  managements 
.^  understand  and  deal  with  new  competi- 
ttoi  arising  from  tariff  reduction  and  can 
take  advantage  of  the  new  export  opportuni- 
nes  But  there  is  no  way  to  cope  with  retaUa- 
tory  tariff  and  other  trade  restrictions  arising 
out  of  protectionism. 

"There  is  another,  broader  aspect.  The 
rement  that  binds  free  nations  is  made  up 
nf  common  Ideals,  mutual  confidence,  re- 
snect  for  agreements  and  flourishing  ties  of 
trade  A  reversion  to  protectionism  and  re- 
taliation would  erode  this  bond,  and  thus 
ultimately  weaken  us  all. 

•This  is  the  very  reverse  of  what  our  role 
of  leadership  requh-es.  While  serious  in  Its 
tmoact   on   the   strong    and   relatively   self- 
sufficient  like  ourselves,  a  return  to  protec- 
Uonism  would  be  devastating  to  many  newly 
developing   nations,  dependent   on   thriving 
export  markets  for  any  realistic  hope  of  rais- 
ing their  standards  of  living  from  misery. 
we  fully  recognize  the  very  real  problems 
and  dislocations  faced  by  some  domestic  in- 
dustries—even  industries  with  a  high  level  of 
technical  efficiency— in  coping  with  low  price 
imports.    There   are   ways   of   meeting   these 
probleins   without    quantitative    import    re- 
strictions. One  way  we  strongly  support  is 
the  liberalization  of  the  adjustment  assist- 
ance provisions  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act, 
as  the  administration  has  proposed.  We  wel- 
come  the    anti-dumping    provit;ions   of    the 
Kennedv  Round  Agreements  that  should  help 
maintain   barriers    against   unfair   competi- 
tion. We  particularly  urge  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment intensify  efforts  to  reduce  and  elim- 
inate existing  non-tariff  barriers  abroad,  and 
to  provide  more  positive  encouragement  and 
support  to  our  export  effort. 

•We  therefore  urge  Congress  and  all  Amer- 
ican citizens  to  carefully  consider  the  full 
implications  and  perils  of  a  reversion  to  pro- 
tectionism. 

"Emergency  Committee  for  American 
Trade." 

FOUNDING   MEMBEES 


William  M.  Allen,  president,  Boeing  Com- 
pany,    George     W.     Ball,     Chairman, 
Lehman  Brothers  International;   Wil- 
liam   Blackle,    Chairman,    Caterpillar 
Tractor  Company;  R.  Hal  Dean,  Presi- 
dent, Ralston  Purina  Company. 
Henry  Ford  II,  Chairman,  Ford   Motor 
Company;    J.   Peter   Grace,   President, 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Company;   Patrick  E. 
Hagerty,  Chairman,  Texas  Instruments 
Inc.;  H.  J.  Heinz  XI,  Chairman,  H.  J. 
Heinz  Company. 
William  A.  Hewitt.  Chairman,  Deere  & 
Company;  Robert  S.  IngersoU.  Chair- 
man, Borg-Warner  Corporation;  James 
A.    Linen,    President.    Time    Incorpo- 
rated;   George    S.    Moore,    Chairman, 
First  National  City  Bank. 
David  Packard,  Chairman,  Hewlett-Pack- 
ard Company;  Peter  G.  Peterson,  Presi- 
dent,     Bell      &      Howell      Company; 
Rudolph  A.  Peterson,  President.  Bank 
of  America  N.T.  &  S.A.;  John  J.  Powers, 
Jr.,  President,  Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc. 
James  M.  Roche,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
General    Motors    Corporation;     David 
Rockefeller,      President.     The      Chase 
Manhattan    Bank    N.A.;     A.    Thomas 
Taylor,  Chairman,  International  Pack- 
ers, Ltd. 
Charles  B.  Thornton,  Chairman,  Litton 
Industries,    Inc.;    Arthur    K.    Watson, 
Chairman,  IBM  World  Trade  Corpora- 
tion;    Joseph    C.    Wilson,    Chairman, 
Xerox  Corporation. 
Emergency      Committee      For      American 
Trade,    Room     1203,    12i:      Avenue    of    the 
Americas,  New  Tork  City,  ..036. 
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Watson  or  IBM  Heads  Group  Opposing 

Import  Quotes  Moves 

(By  Gerd  Wllcke) 

Congressional  restrictions  on  imports 
would  invite  international  retaUatlon— a 
"game"  the  United  States  as  a  nation  cannot 
win-— a  newly  formed  busuiess  committee 
warned  yesterday. 

Tne  commitee.  headrnl  by  Arthur  K  Wat- 
son, chairman  of  I.B.M.  World  Trade  Corpo- 
ration, also  warned  that  protective  quotas  on 
imported  goods,  would  "threaten  the  health 
of  our  domestic  economy  and  endanger  our 
national  security  as  well." 

Disclosure  of  the  formation  of  the  group. 
known  as  ths  Emergency  Commiitee  for 
American  Trade,  coincided  with  news  from 
Washington  that  Congress  apparently  had 
abandoned  Its  drive  to  enact  quota  legisla- 
tion during  the  current  session. 

LONG    CONFTBMS    MOVE 

On  Tuesday  Senator  Rus.sell  B.  Long,  Dem- 
ocrat of  Louisiana,  confirmed  that  the  move 
to  Impose  quota  restrictions,  except  on  tex- 
tiles was  off.  Originally,  16  commodity 
groups  had  been  part  of  a  drive  that  had 
the  backing  of  a  large  number  of  Senators. 
Senator  Russell  said  a  new  effort  would  be 
made  next  year,  an  election  year,  to  Intro- 
duce quota  restrictions. 

Government  sources  showed  little  cheer 
over  the  temporary  delay  on  quota  action. 
Thev  pointed  out  that  the  textile  problem 
was"  serious  in  itself,  and  that  the  fight 
over  the  whole  range  of  quotas  would  be 
resumed  in  the  next  Congressional  session. 

In  a  news  conference  at  the  Americana 
Hotel  here  vesterday  the  new  trade  group, 
composed  of" top-flight  executives  from  across 
the  nation,  said  restrictive  measures  could 
persuade  this  country's  trading  partners  that 
the  United  States  wa.s  reneging  on  promises 
made  during  the  Kennedy  round  of  tariff- 
cutting  negotiations. 

A  trade  war,  the  group  said,  could  reduce 
United  States  world  leadership  and  the  will- 
ingnes  of  its  trading  partners  to  cooperate 
on  such  Important  Issues  as  international 
monetary  reform.  It  would  also  endanger  an 
estimated  $30-bllllon  in  United  States  ex- 
ports and  affect  four  million  Jobs  in  this 
country  that  are  dependent  on  exports,  the 
group  said. 

Flanked  by  George  S.  Moore,  chairman 
of  the  First  "National  City  Bank,  and  David 
Rockefeller,  president  of  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank,  Mr.  Watson  noted  that  the 
committee  would  have  22  founding  mem- 
bers. 'We  are  Just  beginning  and  expect 
more  to  Join,"  he  said. 

The  I.B.M.  executive,  who  is  also  president 
of 'the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
said  the  committee,  as  Us  first  public  action, 
was  placing  full-page  ads  In  three  major 
newspapers  on  Friday  to  warn  of  the  conse- 
quences of  protectionism. 

In  answer  to  a  question.  Mr.  Rockefeller 
rejected  the  theory  that  small  business 
needed  more  tariff  or  quota  protection  than 
big  business.  "This  simply  Is  not  true."  he 
said. 

Asked  what  retaliatory  steps  European  na- 
tions might  take  If  Congress  enacted  pro- 
tectionist legislation,  Mr.  Moore  Implied  that 
Europeans  had  various  avenues  open  to  hurt 
such  American  exports  as  chemicals,  elec- 
tronics, coal,  paper  products,  tobacco  and 
canned  goods. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Watson,  Mr.  Moore  and 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  other  members  of  the  trade 
committee  are  as  follows: 

William  M.  Allen,  president,  Boeing  Com- 
pany George  W.  Ball,  chairman,  Lehman 
Brothers  International;  William  Blackle, 
chairman.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Company;  R. 
Hal  Dean,  president,  Ralston  Purina  Com- 
pany Henry  Ford  2d,  chairman.  Ford  Motor 
Company;   J.  Peter  Grace,  president,  W.  R. 


Grace  &  Co  ;  Patrick  E.  Haggerty,  chairman, 
Texas  InstrumentB,  Inc.;  H.  J.  Heinz  2d, 
chairman,  H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Also,  William  A.  Hewitt,  chairman,  Deere 
Si  Co.:  Robert  S.  IngersoU,  chairman,  Borg- 
Warner  Corporaiion;  James  Linen,  president. 
Time  Inc.;  David  Packard,  chairman,  Hew- 
lett-Packard Company;  Peter  G.  Peterson, 
president.  Bell  &  Hcwell  Company;  Rudolf 
A.  Peterson,  president.  Bank  of  America;  John 
J.  Powers,  Jr.,  president,  Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co., 
Inc. 

Also.  James  M.  Roche,  chairman,  General 
Motors  Corporation;  A.  Thomas  Taylor, 
chairmin.  International  Packers,  Ltd., 
Charles  B  Thornton,  chairman,  Litton  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  and  Joseph  C.  Wilson,  chair- 
man, Xerox  Corporation. 


Protectionism  :  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 
Disaster 
(Remarks  of  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  pre- 
pared for  delivery  at  the  54th  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council,  Grand  Ballroom — Waldorf  Astoria 
Hotel,  October  3,  1967) 

The  country  today  Is  faced  with  the  grave 
threat  that  the  results  of  30  years  of  U.S 
effort  to  liberalize  world  trade  will  be  dis- 
mantled as  a  result  of  the  so  far  highly 
effective  effort  to  impose  quotas  on  a  sub- 
stanti.^1  percentage  of  U.S.  Imports.  Protec- 
tionist forces  have  gained  tremendous  mo- 
mentum during  the  past  few  months  and 
you  should  clearl;.  understand  that  they  will 
achieve  their  aims  unless  an  organized  effort 
is  made  to  stop  them. 

There  is  a  substantial  support  in  the  Sen- 
ate behind  many  of  the  quota  proposals.  The 
HolUngs  textile  quota  bill  has  67  co-sponsors. 
The  Hartke  steel  quota  bill  has  37  co- 
sponsors.  The  Hruska  meat  quota  bill  has 
33  co-sponsors  The  Anderson  lead  and  zinc 
quota  bill  has  28  co-sponsors.  The  Prcxmire 
dairy  quota  bill  Is  co-sponsored  by  40  Sen- 
ators, and  so  forth.  There  are  hundreds  of 
bills  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee that  would  impose  high  tariffs  or 
quotas  on  numerous  products. 

There  has  been  much  said  in  the  Con- 
gress about  the  usurpation  by  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  powers  of  the  Congress  in  the 
field  of  foreign  trade.  What  actually  hap- 
pened is  that  protectionist  forces  have  per- 
suaded substantial  elements  of  the  Congress 
to  support  their  cause,  leading  to  an  e.xces- 
8lve  use  of  Congressional  power  on  behalf  ot 
certain  industries  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
at  large  and  the  nation. 

As  legislators,  members  of  Congress  have 
an   obligation   to   concern   themselves   with 
the  problems  of  their  constituents  whether 
caused    by    foreign    competition    or    other 
catises    Until  now  the  greatest  contribution 
by  Congress  to  alleviate  the  strains  of  ad- 
Jiistlng  to  foreign  competition  has  been  the 
enactment  ot  measures  which  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  economic  health  ot  this  nation, 
including  the  very  Industries  which  are  now 
clamoring  for  more  protection.  The  1964  tax 
cut,  the  7'"c  Investment  tax  credit,  more  lib- 
eral depreciation  allowances,  have  all  con- 
tributed to  healthy  economic  conditions  in 
this  country  for  the  past  five  years.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  proposal  of  the  protection- 
ists for  across-the-board  quotas  covering  an 
entire   industry;    or   the   limitation   on   Im- 
ports achieved"  by  allegedly  "voluntary"  in- 
ternational or  bilateral  agreemenu  reached 
with  our  trading  partners.  Is  the  "national 
interest"  way  to  help  injured  industries  and 
displaced  workers. 

Those  of  us  who  see  the  great  danger*  In- 
volved in  the  protectionist  drive  can  and 
must  meet  their  challenge. 

The  most  Important  step  necessary  is  an 
organized  effort  against  protectionism  by 
American  business  and  labor  and  all  those 
who  feel  that  they  have  a  stake  in  the  ex- 
panding    International    commerce    of    the 
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United  States.  True,  there  have  been  Indi- 
viduals and  organizations  who  have  spoken 
out  against  these  quotas  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  such  as:  the  Committee 
for  National  Trade  Policy,  the  American  Im- 
porters Association,  the  U.S. -Japan  Trade 
Council,  and  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  I,  myself,  have  received  a  great 
many  telegrams  from  business  leaders  across 
the  nation  opposing  the  current  protection- 
ist drive  In  the  Congress.  These  are  the  ex- 
pressions of  Individual  business  leaders  and 
organization  and  they  need  to  be  organized 
and  coordinated.  /  loould,  therefore,  propose 
the  organization  of  an  ad  hoc,  emergency 
coalition  for  U.S.  trade  policy.  What  Is  needed 
Is  an  organized  expression  by  American  busi- 
ness and  labor  that  U.S.  trade  policy  has 
been  Immensely  beneficial  to  Industries,  to 
workers,  to  stockholders,  and  to  the  nation's 
economy — far  beyond  the  small  price  we 
have  to  pay  for  increased  foreign  competi- 
tion. This  must  be  expressed  In  terms  of 
Jobs  and  profits  In  the  district  and  state  of 
every  member  of  Congress. 

Secondly,  Congress  should  start  immedi- 
ate iLOrk  on  constructive  proposals  to  allevi- 
ate actual  and  valid  problems  that  some  sec- 
tors of  business  have — namely:  (a)  the  ad- 
justment assistance  provisions  of  Title  m 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  should  be  sub- 
stantially liberalized  both  by  making  It  easier 
for  the  Tariff  Commission  to  find  injury  for 
this  purpose  and  by  providing  more  liberal 
loans,  tax  benefits,  and  retraining  programs 
for  workers  in  the  firms  or  sectors  of  In- 
dustry seriously  injured  by  Imports:  ib)  a 
federally-.supported  program  should  be  Initi- 
ated to  attack  the  basic  causes  of  obsoles- 
cence, either  directly  through  a  moderniza- 
tion fund  or  by  guaranteeing  loans  under- 
taken for  significant  modernization  pro- 
grams In  lines  threatened  with  obsolescence 
and  which  otherwise  cannot  help  themselves: 
(C)  government  policies  such  as  "two-price 
cotton"  which  contribute  to  difficulties  of 
certain  industries  facing  foreign  competi- 
tion should  be  ended. 

Thirdly,  Presidential  leadership  is  needed 
both  to  fight  protectionist  legislation  In  the 
open  and  to  maintain  the  momentum  of 
trade  liberalization  by  Introducing  leglsla- 
latlon  that  would  enable  this  Government 
to  deal  effectively  with  non-tariff  barriers 
against  American  exports  and  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  less  developed  countries.  I 
hope  that  the  pressures  now  put  on  Congress 
for  quotas  will  serve  one  useful  purpose;  that 
It  will  serve  as  a  warning  to  the  Adminis- 
tration that  substantial  segments  of  Ameri- 
can business  are  dissatisfied  with  the  efforts 
that  have  been  made  during  the  Kennedy 
Round  on  non-tariff  barriers  facing  Ameri- 
can exports.  Except  for  the  International 
Antidumping  Code,  the  Kennedy  Round 
scarcely  touched  the  vital  area  of  non-tariff 
barriers.  Yet  these  are  the  real  inhibitors  of 
expanded  and  liberalized  world  trade  and 
VS.  trade  negotiators  should  go  up  against 
their  foreign  counterparts  to  hammer  out 
agreements  to  open  up  protected  European 
and  Japanese  home  markets.  But.  U.S.  quota 
legislation  will  only  Inhibit  rather  than 
facilitate  such  negotiations. 

I  am  against  the  current  push  for  pro- 
tectionist legislation  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

Quotas  would  result  In  higher  prices  for 
millions  of  U.S.  consumers  and  thereby  con- 
tribute to  current  Inflationary  pressure. 
They  would  endanger  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  U.S.  exports  and  thereby  worsen 
our  balance  of  payments  position,  resulting 
In  unemployment  and  lo5s  of  profits. 

Quotas,  while  ostensibly  assisting  an  In- 
dustry In  trouble,  will  result  In  increased 
government  control  over  Industry,  and 
threaten  individual  enterprise.  The  admin- 
istration of  quotas  requires  tremendous  pa- 
per work  resulting  in  difficulties  for  Im- 
ports even  beyond  the  quota  restrictions 
themselves.  Time  and  time  again,  as  In  the 
case  of  lead  and  zinc,  a  surplus  situation 


calling  for  quotas  has  ttirned  Into  one  of 
shortage.  Italy,  for  example,  which  has  an 
allocation  under  the  original  lead  and  zinc 
quota  proclamation,  chose  not  to  fill  It. 
Since  there  was  no  provision  for  reallocating 
unused  quotas,  the  total  supply  for  the  do- 
mestic market  decreased  while  other  supply- 
ing countries  were  prevented  from  increasing 
their  exports  to  the  United  States. 

I  am  also  opposed  to  quotas  for  the  very 
practical  reaaon  that  such  quotas  uxyuld 
seriously  damage  the  economy  and  welfare 
of  New  York  State,  which  is  heavily  depend- 
ent on  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
as  are  other  states.  In  1966,  close  to  $1.8 
billion  of  manufactured  exports  originated 
In  New  York  in  addition  to  over  $75  million 
In  agricultural  ex-ports.  Many  of  our  Indus- 
tries are  vitally  dependent  on  Imported  raw 
material  and  parts  needed  for  products  man- 
ufactured In  our  state.  $15.9  billion  of  for- 
eign commerce  Is  shipped  through  the  Port 
of  New  York  to  and  from  destinations  all 
over  the  United  States.  According  to  a  re- 
cent study  made  by  the  First  National  City 
Bank,  an  estimated  375,000  Jobs  are  In- 
volved In  producing  and  handling  these 
goods  In  the  Port  of  New  York  area  alone. 
MUlions  of  dollars  In  Income  for  steamship 
lines,  airlines,  railways,  truck  carriers,  banks, 
insurance  companies,  freight  forwarders, 
custom  brokers,  are  also  involved,  not  to 
speak  of  tax  revenues  for  local,  state,  and 
Federal   governments. 

How  have  the  protectionist  forces  been 
able  to  make  so  much  headway  in  Congress? 
In  my  Judgment,  this  has  been  a  result  of  a 
combination  of  factors — a  lack  of  effective 
resistance  to  restrictive  legislation  in  the 
past  three  or  four  years;  the  unwillingness 
of  the  Administration  to  fight  protectionist 
legislation  In  the  open  because  U.S.  foreign 
commerce  appears  to  be  an  Insignificant 
part  of  the  U.S.  economy. 

Yet  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  got  through  Congress 
with  substantial  Congressional,  business  and 
labor  support.  There  are  many  members  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  who  continue  to 
fight  for  trade  liberalization.  They  realize 
that  a  liberal  trade  policy  is  Important  to 
keep  our  balance  of  paj-ments  deficit  in  rea- 
sonable limits  and  to  support  the  worldwide 
economic,  political  and  military  Interests  of 
the  United  States.  They  also  support  this 
policy  because  U.S.  exports  and  Imports  pro- 
vide thousands  and  thousands  of  Jobs  and 
millions  of  dollars  of  profits  to  our  Indus- 
tries. They  also  realize  that  International 
corrunerce  Is  symbolic  of  the  Interdepend- 
ence, both  political  and  economic,  of  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  threat  of  favorable  Congressional  ac- 
tion on  Import  quotas  is  very  real.  Whether 
or  not  this  effort  will  succeed  will  depend 
In  large  degree  on  what  you  do  and  on  the 
willingness  of  the  Congressional  leadership 
to  take  quick  action  on  legislation  that 
would  truly  alleviate  some  of  the  basic 
causes  of  Injury  due  to  foreign  competition. 
And  above  all.  the  President  must  himself 
step  Into  the  breach  to  show  the  true  Inter- 
ests of  the  nation  lie  In  open  and  liberal 
world  trade. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  2,  1967] 
AcAiN,  THE  Protectionists 

At  the  very  moment  when  a  broad  coun- 
terattack seemed  to  be  making  headway 
against  the  protectionist  tide  In  Congress, 
the  House  has  again  gone  off  the  track  by 
voting  to  eliminate  cotton  Imports  from  the 
United  Arab  Republic. 

An  unusual  coalition  of  members  from 
cotton-growing  states  of  the  Southwest, 
chronic  protectionists  and  big-city  Congress- 
men engineered  this  result.  The  lopsided 
(274-to-64)  vote  showed  that  even  members 
who  usually  support  freer  trade  were  unwill- 
ing to  take  a  stand  that  might  be  construed 
as  assisting  Oamal  Abdel  Nas&er. 


This  la  not  the  Issue,  though  If  it  were  It 
would  be  worth  considering  whether  the  fall 
of  Nasser  at  this  stage  would  be  likely  to 
produce  In  Cairo  a  regime  even  more  hostile 
to  the  Interests  of  the  United  States  and  of 
peace  In  the  Middle  East. 

What  Is  really  at  stake  Is  the  attitude  of 
Congress  and  the  country  toward  trade  bar- 
riers In  general  and  the  limited  but  sub- 
stantial tariff  restrictions  of  the  Kennedy 
Round  in  particular.  If  it  persists  on  the 
course  of  the  House  action,  Congress  wiu 
not  merely  damage  relations  with  many 
other  countries;  It  will  call  into  serious  gen- 
eral question  the  good  faith  of  the  United 
States  In  the  Kennedy  Round  negotiations. 

If  producers  of  extra-long  staple  cotton 
get  added  protection  from  Imports,  what 
about  producers  of  commodities  ranging  from 
steel  to  strawberries,  from  mink  furs  to 
olives?  The  span  of  goods  for  which  Import 
quotas  are  being  demanded  is  even  wider 
than  this  list  indicates. 

Instead  of  spiting  President  Nasser,  Con- 
gress would  do  far  better  to  recall  the  words 
Spoken  on  Capitol  Hill  last  week  by  a  friend 
and  neighbor,  President  Diaz  Ordaz  of 
Mexico:  "Before  you  act,  It  might  be  well  to 
stop  and  consider  Just  what  effects  your 
action  would  have  on  the  rest  of  the  world." 
President  Diaz  might  have  added,  "and  on 
yourselves,  as  well."  For  foreign  retaliation 
against  any  protectionist  binge  by  Congress 
win  be  swift  and  widespread.  Every  American 
exporter  will  be  a  victim,  and  so,  as  Senator 
Percy  reminded  his  colleagues  the  other  day, 
win  every  consumer. 

It  will  be  up  to  the  Senate  to  knock  out 
the  House  ban  on  Imports  of  Egyptian  cot- 
ton; but  meanwhile  representatives  of  busi- 
ness, consumers  and  labor  might  adopt  the 
suggestion  of  Senator  Javlts  that  they  form 
an  "emergency  coalition"  to  battle  the  pro- 
tectionists and  hold  the  line  for  a  liberal 
trade  policy  that  has  served  this  country 
well. 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  10,  1967] 

Trade  Camps  Vie  for  Favor — Support  Ueoed 

ON  Opposing  Interests 

(By  Gerd  WUcke) 

Powerful  forces  both  In  favor  and  against 
the  conduct  of  the  country's  trade  policy  is- 
sued separate  calls  In  behalf  of  their  Inter- 
ests yesterday. 

If  nothing  else,  the  choriw  of  statements 
was  a  hint  that  the  fight  between  protec- 
tionists and  liberal  traders  Is  far  from  over. 

These  were  some  of  the  developments: 

The  textile  and  apparel  group  of  the  Amer- 
ican Importers  Association,  holding  an  emer- 
gency meeting  at  the  Hotel  Sheraton  At- 
lantic, agreed  on  a  five-point  program  to  fight 
protectionist  efforts  In  Congress. 

Bernard  L.  Hohenberg,  chairman  of  the 
group,  and  Michael  P.  Daniel,  Its  Washing- 
ton counsel,  told  the  more  than  100  tex- 
tile representatives  attending  the  meeting 
that  the  current  protectionist  drive  was  the 
most  serious  effort  in  more  than  30  years 
to  limit  imports. 

Former  Secretary  of  Commerce  John  T. 
Connor,  accepting  the  "Man  of  the  Year" 
award  by  the  textile  section  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Trade,  called  for  an  all-out  ef- 
fort to  extend  Import  controls  "of  the  kind 
now  applicable  to  cotton  textiles"  to  all  seg- 
ments of  the  textile  Industry. 

The  American  Institute  for  Imported  Steel 
Issued  a  warning  that  a  steel  quota  bill 
would  be  voted  upon  and  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress next  week  unless  "action  is  taken  Im- 
mediately." 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts,  the  New  Y'ork  Re- 
publican, said  In  a  telephone  interview  that 
he  had  met  in  Washington  with  representa- 
tives of  about  a  dozen  organizations  to  co- 
ordinate the  fight  against  protectionism. 

He  said  the  Committee  for  a  National 
Trade  Policy  would  Issue  a  call  for  a  national 
coalition  on  international  trade  policy. 

Gerald  H.  Brlen,  executive  vice  president 


};ovemher 

„f  the  American  Importers  Association  who 
Ipnded  the  meeting  at  Senator  Javlts'  office, 
'o'.rt  his  group  had  formed  a  "blue  ribbon 
fnmmlttee"  to  raise  funds  for  an  education 
"-■moalgn  on  the  merits  of  freer  trade. 

Collin"-.vood  J.  Harris,  a  member  of  the 
«,»  York's  Regional  Export  Expansion  Coun- 
Hi  said  that  independent  members  of  the 
S)up  were  preparing  a  drive  to  counteract 
the  mood  in  Congress. 

Details  of  the  effort  are  to  be  announced 
,t  &  oress  conference  Nov.  27. 

Meantime,  letters  asking  for  support  are 
being  sent  to  about  1,200  business  execu- 
'ives  across  the  country. 
'  The  a^'tlon  program  of  the  textile  im- 
Dorters  as  spelled  out  by  Mr.  Hohenberg, 
ieeks  better  representation  on  Capitol  Hill, 
better  cooperation  with  other  groups  that 
stand  to  lose  most  by  the  Imposition  of  pro- 
tectionist measure  and  vigorous  education 
aad  public  relations  campaigns. 

Mr  Connor,  speaking  from  the  other  side 
o!  the  fence,  asserted  that  there  was  evi- 
dence that  "the  right  kind  of  textile  Import 
quotas  will  Indeed  serve   the  broad  public 

interest." 

Mr  Connor,  who  became  president  of  Al- 
lied Chemical  Corporation  on  leaving  gov- 
ernment service  earlier  this  year,  told  his 
audience  at  the  Hotel  Pierre  that  the  "terms 
free  trader  and  protectionist  don't  tell  the 
lull  Btory  any  more." 

After  stating  that  he  much  preferred  the 
came  "conservationist"  applied  to  him.  Mr. 
Connor  added:  "Personally  I  have  always 
been  and  still  am  a  strong  supporter  of 
American  business,  and  see  no  reason  to 
apologize  for  this  position." 

Senator  Javlts  said  that  John  W.  Hlght, 
the  executive  director  of  the  Committee  for 
a  National  Trade  Policy,  would  be  chiefly 
responsible  to  pull  nation-wide  organizations 
together  to  fight  protectionism. 

Mr.  Hight  did  a  similar  job  in  1962.  when 
President  Kennedy  fought  for  his  Trade  Ex- 
ijinslon  Act. 

'  Senator  Javlts  said  the  fact  that  only 
about  a  dozen  groups  were  present  at  yester- 
days  session  was  explained  by  the  limited 
space  of  his  Washington  office. 

Among  the  groups  present  were  the  League 
of  Women  Voters,  the  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, the  National  Grange,  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  and  the  United 
.Automobile  Workers. 

In  warning  that  a  steel  quota  bill  might 
become  reality  soon,  Victor  V.  Shlck.  vice 
^resident  of  the  steel  trade  group,  said  that 
'a  unique  joint  lobbying  effort  by  steel  man- 
a?ement  officials  and  United  Steelworkers  of 
-Vmerica  officials  in  recent  days  has  had  an 
enormous  Impact." 
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IProm  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  2,  1967] 
Protectionist  Moves  in  Congress  Assailed — 

The  54th  Convention  of  Council  Ends — 

jAvrrs  Idea  Gains 

(By  Gerd  Wilcket 

Tne  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  ended 
:t«  54lh  annual  convention  here  yesterday  ex- 
pressing sharp  opposition  to  protectionist 
moves  in  Congress.  The  moves  are  designed 
to  impose  import  quotas  on  a  large  number 
''-'.  foreign  products. 

In  a  10,000-word  declaration  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  the  more  than  2.000  participants, 
the  group  also  requested  that: 

The  President's  authority  be  extended  to 
1969  to  make  compensatory  tariff  cuts. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  be  amended  to 
provide  more  adjustment  assistance  to  Indus- 
tnes  hurt  by  Imports. 

The  Govermnent  terminate  the  voluntary 
balance  of  payments  program. 

JOHNSON   sends   MESSAGE 

President  Johnson,  In  a  message  read  to 
the  convention,  said  the  services  of  "all  of 
us"  should  be  enlisted  to  prevent  the  "con- 
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structlve  trade  policy  built  over  30  years'' 
from  becoming  engulfed  In  a  new  wave  of 
protectionism. 

The  convention's  declaration  had  been  pre- 
pared before  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts  pro- 
posed that  business  and  labor  form  an  emer- 
pencv  coalition  to  fight  protectionism.  Wil- 
Uam"M.  Roth,  the  President's  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Trade  Negotiations,  subse- 
quently endorsed  the  New  York  Republican's 

idea. 

Ye^terdav,  leading  officials  of  the  foreign 
trade  group  miplied  strongly  that  they  were 
m  accord  with  the  idea.  Elsewhere  it  was 
learned  that  the  formation  of  a  business 
committee  might  be  close  to  realization. 
.\ppraisal  is  urged 
Regarding  the  mood  of  a  considerable  seg- 
ment in  Congress,  the  convention's  declara- 
tion stated : 

■•The  whole  climate,  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  for  further  concerted  action  in 
expanding  international  trade  and  invest- 
ment Is  being  proloundly  threatened  by  pro- 
tectionist measures  introduced  in  Congress." 
The  convention  urged  Congress  to  appraise 
such  measures  in  terms  of  their  cost  to  the 
United  States  economy  as  a  whole,  including 
those  that  could  result  from  retaliatory 
measures  "detrimental  to  United  States,  in- 
ternational trade  and  investments  and  have 
adverse  effects  on  our  balance  of  payments." 
Assessing  the  Government's  voluntary  pro- 
gram to  curb  the  outflow  of  capital  for  in- 
vestment abroad,  the  convention  suggested 
that  the  whole  program  be  terminated  "with- 
out further  restrictive  controls." 

On  another  point,  the  declaration  regretted 
"the  uncertainty  which  surrounds"  the  ques- 
tion of  Britain's  entry  into  the  Common  Mar- 
ket. 

Charles  Lucet,  France's  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  provided  little  that  wotUd 
have  removed  the  uncertainty  among  the 
delegates  to  the  convention.  In  a  luncheon 
address,  the  French  diplomat  reiterated  the 
objer-tlons  his  country  has  against  speedy 
participation  of  Britain  in  the  European 
Economic  Community. 

Ambassador  Lucet  said  the  enlargement  of 
the  market,  particularly  by  Britain  and  other 
members  of  the  European  Free  Trade  Area, 
should  be  examined  "realistically"  and  with- 
out sentimentality. 

He  Implied,  however,  that  until  BrlUln  re- 
solves problems  surrounding  the  pound  ster- 
ling and  was  ready  to  subject  herself  to  the 
rules  governing  the  Common  Market's  farm 
policy,  there  was  little  likelihood  that  Prance 
would  drop  her  objections  to  Britain's  mem- 
bership. 

MO\'E    IS   defended 

In  another  development,  Dr.  R.  Buford 
Brandis,  chief  economist  of  the  Anierlcan 
Textile  Manufacturers  Institute,  said  the  tex- 
tile Industry  was  not  "protectionist"  in  its 
move  to  Unalt  Imports. 

Speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  Textile  Technology  here,  Dr.  Brandla  said 
the  proposed  legislation  to  establish  quan- 
titative controls  on  textile  Imports  was  "most 
generous  to  our  foreign  friends." 

The  bills  before  Congress,  he  said,  provide 
for  bilateral  negotiations  that  will  not  only 
give  foreign  producers  a  large  share  of  the 
market  but  also  would  provide  lor  increases 
if  the  market  grows. 

He  denied  that  the  textile  bills  in  Congress 
would  result  in  any  vast  roll  backs  that  would 
disrupt  international  trade,  and  held  that 
they  were  a  "reasonable  approach  to  a  critical 
problem,"  threatening  textile  employment  In 
this  country.  


At  NFTC  Meeting — Peotectionist  Thxiat 
TO  Economy  Viewed — jAvrrs  and  Roth 
Propose  Action 

(By  George  P.  W.  Teller) 
The  serious  threat  to  the  United   States 

economy  and  exports  and  to  world  trade  ex- 


pansion posed  bv  the  protectionist  drive  In 
the  U.S.  was  graphically  illustrated  here  yes- 
terday by  a  U.S.  senator,  by  the  administra- 
tion's" top  Kennedy  Round  negotiator  and  by 
businessmen.  , 

Highlights  of  speeches  at  the  second  day  s 
sessions  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Con- 
vention Included; 

Sen  Jacob  K.  Javlts  called  on  business  and 
labor  leaders  and  all  those  with  a  stake  in 
this  country's  expanding  world  trade  to  form 
an  "emergencv  coallUon  for  U.S.  trade  pol- 
icy "  m  order'  to  head  off  the  "tremendous 
momentum"  the  protectionist  forces  have  at- 
tained recently. 

THE    1966    export    PICTURE 

The  New  York  Republican  noted  that  last 
year  close  to  $1.8  billion  of  manufactured 
exports  and  more  than  $75  million  In  agri- 
cultural exports  originated  in  New  York 
State,  and  that  nearly  $16  billion  of  foreign 
commerce  was  shipped  through  the  Port  of 
New  York,  providing  Jobs  for  375,000  people 
producing  and  handling  these  goods. 

Few  Americans  realize  the  "astonishing  di- 
mensions" which  the  "deadly  serious"  pro- 
tectionist drive  has  already  attained,  Wil- 
liam M.  Roth  said. 

Enactment  of  Import  quota  bUls  intro- 
duced in  Congress  would  mean  higher  prices 
and  "might  easilv  push  us  over  the  brink 
into  Inflation."  Mr.  Roth,  the  President's  spe- 
cial representaUve  for  trade  negotiations, 
told  the  convention  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. 

Another  speaker.  Ian  MacGregor.  president 
of  American  Metal  Climax.  Inc.  (Amax).  also 
viewed  with  alarm  the  protecUonist  wave. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  said  restrictions  on 
American  mineral  companies'  discovery  and 
development  work  abroad  for  balance  of  pay- 
ments considerations  was  extremely  short- 
sighted. 

PAST    DISCrUSSIONS 

As  reported  elsewhere  on  this  page  and  in 
today's  world  trade  section,  afternoon  panels 
In  the  last  two  days  have  discussed  proposed 
trade  preferences  by  advanced  countries  for 
goods  produced  in  developing  countries,  fl- 
nanclng  U.S.  corporations'  overseas  opera- 
tions and  the  special  problems  of  Europe, 
Latin  America  and  countries  of  the  Pacific- 
Asia  area. 

Citing  Congressional  comment  on  the  al- 
leged tisurpatlon  by  the  Executive  Branch 
of  Congress'  powers  in  the  foreign  trade  field. 
Sen.  Javlts  said  that  "what  actually  hap- 
pened is  that  protectionist  forces  have  per- 
suaded substantial  elements  of  the  Congress 
to  support  their  cause,  leading  to  an  exces- 
sive use  of  Congressional  power  on  behalf  of 
certain  industries  at  the  expense  of  the  pub- 
lic at  large  and  the  nation." 

In  addition  to  the  private  sector  combat- 
ing protectionism.  Sen.  Javits  said  "the  Pres- 
ident must  himself  step  Into  the  breach  to 
show  that  the  true  Interests  of  the  nation 
lie  in  open  and  liberal  world  trade." 

He  said  Congress  should  start  Immediately 
on  constructive  proposals  to  liberalize  ad- 
justment assistant  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Expansions  Act's  Title  HI  and  to  attack  the 
basic  causes  of  obsolescence  by  creating  a 
modernization  fund  or  by  guaranteeing 
modernization  loans. 

The  administration  should  "maintain  the 
momentum  of  trade  liberalization  by  intro- 
ducing legislation  that  would  enable  this 
government  to  deal  effectively  with  nontariff 
barriers  against  American  exports  and  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  less-developed  coun- 
tries." 

The  quota  legislation  will  only  Inhibit 
rather  than  facUltate  such  negotiaUons,  the 
senator  said. 

In  order  to  Ulustrate  the  "astonishing 
dimensions"  of  the  protectionist  drive.  Mr. 
Roth  said,  that  enactment  of  a  general  import 
quota  bill,  "which  has  been  widely  dis- 
cussed "  would  aCect  almost  80  per  cent,  or 
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about  89  billion  of  the  nearly  812  billion  of 
this  country's  dutiable  imports. 

If  Congress  passes  only  the  Import  quota 
bills  already  Introduced,  he  said,  some  40 
per  cent  of  U.S.  dutiable  Imports  would  be 
affected. 

"These  are  not  the  run-of-the-mill  protec- 
tionist bills  that  crowd  the  congressional 
hoppers  every  year  and  perish  at  the  end  of 
each  session."  Mr.  Roth  warned 

In  his  remarks.  Amax  President  Mac- 
Gregor  said  "the  upsurge  In  the  world  econ- 
omy of  the  '60s  has  encouraged  a  great  deal 
of  exploration  for  minerals  and  heavy  capi- 
tal Investments  In  new  sources  of  supply." 

"The  raw  materials  Industries  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  assure  the  continued  discov- 
ery and  development  of  minerals  resources 
both  In  the  U.S.  and  In  the  free  world,"  he 
added. 

Mr.  MacGregor  also  said  that  to  restrict 
U.S.  participation  in  such  developments  Is 
extremely  short-sighted  and  "as  the  search 
for  minerals  widens,  formerly  Inaccessible 
sources  miist  now  be  viewed  as  potential 
development  projects.  .  .  ." 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Nov.   1.   1967) 
United  Stjvtes  Endobses  Traiw  Protection- 
ism Fight — J.wrrs  Stand  Backed  by  Presi- 
dent's Aide  on  Import  Quotas 
(By   Qerd  Wilcke) 

The  Administration's  chief  trade  negotia- 
tor Joined  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  of  New 
York  yesterday  in  calling  for  an  "emergency 
coalition"  of  business  and  labor  to  fight  pro- 
tectionism. 

William  M.  Roth,  who  holds  the  title  of 
the  President's  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations,  departed  from  his 
speech  to  the  54th  National  Foreign  Trade 
Convention  to  endorse  the  stand  of  the  New 
York  Republican. 

Later,  Ambassador  Roth  implied  strongly 
that  the  initiative  toward  organizing  such 
a  group  would  have  to  come  from  business, 
not  the  Government. 

In  speeches  to  more  than  1.000  business 
executives  attending  the  three-day  confer- 
ence at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  both  men 
sharply  criticized  recent  moves  in  Congress 
calling  for  quotas  to  slow  down  foreign  im- 
ports. 

Although  praising  several  groups  that  had 
testified  against  the  Introduction  of  quotas 
at  recent  hearings  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,   Senator  Javits  said: 

"What  is  needed  is  an  organized  expres- 
sion by  American  business  and  labor  that 
United  States  trade  poUcy  has  been  Im- 
mensely beneficial  to  industries,  to  work- 
ers, to  stockholders,  and  to  the  nation's 
economy — far  beyond  the  small  price  we 
have  to  pay  for  Increased  foreign  competi- 
tion." 

The  New  York  Republican  asserted  that 
dissatisfaction  over  the  failure  of  the  Ken- 
nedy round  of  tariff  cutting  negotiations  to 
deal  with  non-tariff  barriers  had  spurred 
the  drive  by  some  business  segments  for  Im- 
port quotas. 

"Except  for  the  International  antl-dump- 
Ing  code,  the  Kennedy  round  scarcely 
touched  the  vital  area  of  non-tariff  bar- 
riers. Yet  these  are  the  real  Inhibitors  of  ex- 
panded and  liberalized  world  trade,"  Mr. 
Javits  said. 

He  added  that  the  President's  leadership 
is  "urgently  needed,"  both  to  fight  protec- 
tionist legislation  and  to  maintain  the  mo- 
mentum of  trade  liberalization. 

The  President  also  should  Introduce  leg- 
islation to  deal  with  non-tariff  barriers 
against  American  exports  and  the  problems 
of  underdeveloped  nations,  he  said. 

Congress,  Mr.  Javits  continued,  should  act 
to  facilitate  adjustment  assistance  to  indus- 
try under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  and  the 
retraining  of  workers  whose  Jobs  are  en- 
dangered by  Imports. 

The  New  York  Republican  said  he  was  op- 


posed to  quotas  "for  the  very  practical  rea- 
son that  such  quotas  would  seriously  dam- 
age the  economy  and  welfare  of  New  York 
State,  which  Is  heavily  dependent  on  com- 
merce with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Roth  said  he  thought  that  many  Amer- 
icans had  not  yet  realized  the  "astonishing 
dimensions"  of  the  protectionist  move.  "En- 
actment of  these  bills  might  easily  push  us 
over  the  brink  into  inflation,"  he  added. 

many     imports     APrECTED 

The  Government  official  said  that  import 
quota  bills  already  introduced  In  the  Con- 
gress would  affect  40  per  cent  of  dutiable  im- 
ports. If  a  general  quota  bill  that  is  being 
discussed  were  insututed  that  flgiu-e  would 
rise  to  almost  80  per  cent. 

"These  are  not  the  run-of-the-mill  protec- 
tionist bills  that  crowd  the  Congressional 
hoppers  every  year  and  perish  at  the  end  of 
each  session.  They  add  up  to  a  coordinated, 
concerted  campaign  by  some  of  our  nation's 
largest  and  most  powerful  industries.  And 
they  win  not  abandon  it  merely  because  they 
run  into  some  comentary  Congressional  road- 
block," Mr.  Roth  warned. 

Giving  examples,  Mr.  Roth  said  that  the 
820-bllllon  textile  industry  had  been  Joined 
by  the  $26-biUion  steel  Industry  In  pressing 
for  legislation  that  would  impose  mandatory 
quotas  If  It  proved  impossible  to  negotiate 
long-term  market-sharing  agreements  with 
the  country's  trading  partners. 

CHEMICAL     industry     IN     FRONT 

The  838-billion  chemical  Industry,  he  con- 
tinued, had  also  Joined  the  common  front  by 
urging  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  rec- 
ommend legislation  "broad  enough  to  deal 
with  the  injury  or  threat  of  injury  to  the 
United  States  chemical  industry,  as  well  as 
other  industries  now  being  heard  by  this 
committee." 

ESiactment  of  these  bills  might  "menace 
the  very  continuance  of  the  sustained  eco- 
nomic growth  in  which  all  sectors  of  our 
economy  have  an  enormous  stake,"  Mr.  Roth 
warned. 

Earlier  in  his  speech,  Mr.  Roth  said  he 
would  open  public  hearings  March  25  to  get 
the  opinion  of  business,  unions,  farm  organi- 
zations, consumer  groups  and  scholars  on 
where  the  country's  future  trade  policy 
should  go. 

The  office  of  the  Special  Representative  has 
been  instructed  by  the  President  to  conduct 
a  long-term  study  on  the  problem. 

Other  speakers  at  yesterday's  session  In- 
cluded Ian  MacGregor,  president  of  American 
Metal  Climax.  Inc.,  and  Suwlto  Kusiimo- 
wldEigdo,  Ambassador  of  Indonesia  to  the 
United  States. 

[From  Life  magazine.  Nov.  3,  1967) 
Misguided  Protectionism 

The  US.  Is  the  greatest  trading  nation  the 
world  has  ever  known.  And  we  trade  at  a 
profit.  This  year  we  will  export  $31.2  billion 
worth  of  goods— while  importing  $26.5  bil- 
lion worth,  for  a  trade  surplus  of  $4.7  billion 
In  the  balance-of-payments  ledger.  The  har- 
vest from  one  out  of  four  of  our  cropland 
acres  Is  exported.  Twenty-nine  percent  of  our 
production  of  construction  machinery  and 
equipment  Is  shipped  abroad.  So  are  16^o  of 
our  computers. 

In  the  face  of  such  figures,  it  is  alarming 
that  strong  pressure  is  building  In  the  Con- 
gress to  raise  a  protectionist  barrier  of  Im- 
ported quotas  around  the  t)orders  of  the  U.S. 
Eighteen  measures  already  referred  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  a  number  of 
other  bills  being  prepared  by  members  of 
both  houses  of  Congress  would  apply  or  stiff- 
en existing  quotas  on  $12.6  billion  worth  of 
Imports — three  quarters  of  the  value  of  all 
the  dutiable  Imports  that  came  Into  the 
U.S.  last  year. 

Any  such  move  would  signal  a  reversal  of 
America's  trade  policy.  For  more  than  30 
years,  the  U.S.  has  spread  the  gospel  of  ex- 
panded   International    trade.    The    recently 


completed  Kennedy  round  of  tariff  cuts  wu 
an  American  initiative,  the  latest  of  manv 
postwar  moves  that  have  liberated  trade 
and  contributed  mightily  to  a  phenomenal 
rise  in  the  standard  of  living  of  much  of  the 
free  world.  It  is  odd  to  find  the  two  senator 
brothers  of  the  late  President  Kennedy, 
among  others,  listed  as  sponsors  of  new  pro- 
tectionist bills. 

Import  quotas  will  Invite  retaliation— legal 
under  our  trade  agreements — from  other 
countries.  And  as  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  pointed  out  to  the  Senate  committee, 
"We  could  not  choose  the  sectors  which  for- 
eign governments  might  select  for  Increased 
barriers  against  our  exports.  ...  A  congres- 
sional decision  to  Isolate  our  steel  Industry 
from  foreign  competition  might  be  paid  for 
not  Just  by  higher  prices  for  steel  in  this 
country,  but  by  reduced  foreign  sales  op. 
portunitles  for  our  farmers,  our  producers 
of  machine  tools,  computers,  canned  fruit, 
automobiles  and  who  knows  what  else." 

In  terms  of  economics.  Import  quotas  are 
a  costly  means  of  controlling  trade.  They  fre- 
quently protect  the  Inefficient,  and  tend  to 
raise  prices  and  contribution  to  inflatlOD. 
They  are  defensible  only  in  cases  where  they 
guard  Industries  considered  vital  to  natlonaii 
security.  For  example,  the  U.S.  would  spend 
at  least  $3  billion  less  each  year  for  oil  with- 
out Import  controls.  But  since  in  an  emer- 
gency we  could  not  depend  on  Imports,  we 
protect  American  oil  producers  with  quotas. 

In  non-defense  areas  our  general  policy 
has  been  to  negotiate  mutual  reductions  of 
trade  barriers  with  our  trading  partners.  To 
reverse  this  policy — to  stiffen  quotas  now,  or 
to  add  new  ones — would  be  regarded  by  other 
countries  as  reneging  by  us. 

The  industries  that  are  now  pressuring 
Congress  for  relief  complain  with  some  jus- 
tice that  foreign  countries  have  not  dropped 
their  trade  barriers  as  rapidly  or  as  far  as 
we  have. 

But  to  counter  by  raising  our  own  trade 
barriers  Is  no  answer  to  foreign  discrimina- 
tion against  U.S.  products.  "The  Adminis- 
tration has  the  power  through  trade  agree- 
ments and  laws  already  on  the  books  to  as- 
sure fair  treatment  for  our  exports.  Enforce- 
ment of  those  agreements  can  assure  an  or- 
derly Increase  In  world  trade.  To  erect  In- 
stead a  quota  wall  could.  In  the  words  of 
Senator  Jacob  Javits,  "return  us  to  the  In- 
ternational trade  wars  of  the  1930  and  a 
continuous  round  of  retaliation  and  counter- 
retaliation  until  the  economic  health  of  the 
world  economy  Itself  would  be  Imperiled." 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  1,  1967] 
Ten   Brave   Senators 

At  a  time  when  a  powerful  protectionist 
lobby  would  bring  the  growth  of  world  trade 
to  a  standstill  by  Imposing  Import  quotas 
on  everything  from  steel  to  strawberries,  it 
takes  courage  to  swim  against  the  retrogres- 
sive tide.  Only  10  of  the  100  members  of  the 
Senate  are  not  now  sponsoring  or  co-spon- 
soring import  quotas  or  amendments  to  the 
antidumping  bill  that  would  also  hobble  In- 
ternational trade.  As  we  went  to  press  they 
were — Democrats:  Byrd,  Va.,  Gore.  Tenn.. 
Russell,  Ga..  Tydlngs,  Md.,  WUllams,  N.J; 
Republicans:  Fong.  Hawaii.  Griffin,  Mich., 
Javits,  N.Y.,  Percy.  111.,  Williams.  Del. 

The  roll  would  doubtless  be  longer  If  other 
sincere  proponents  of  freer  world  trade- 
Senator  Smathers.  who  Is  now  leading  the 
good  fight  m  the  Finance  Committee,  Is  an 
outstanding  example — had  not  permitted 
their  names  to  be  attached  to  minor  pro- 
tectionist measures.  But  the  significant  ex- 
pansion of  the  slim  honor  roll  will  come 
when  logic  and  the  hard  facts  of  Interna- 
tional economic  life  break  the  spell  that  wm 
cast  by  the  siren  song  of  protection.  This 
country  Is  the  world's  leading  exporter,  and 
It  also  has  the  world's  largeet  export  surplus 
Denying  other  countries  access  to  this  mw- 
ket  will  only  cause  them  to  close  their  mar- 
kets  to   our   exports.   It   la   a   game  which 


„ervone  loses  as  the  shrinkage  of  world 
trade  causes  a  contraction  of  income  and 
eroploy™^'^'- 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS  OF  1967 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  12080)  to  amend  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  an  increase 
in  benefits  under  the  old-age.  survivors, 
and  disabiiity  insurance  system,  to  pro- 
nde  benefits  for  additional  categories  of 
individuals,  to  improve  the  public  assist- 
ance program  and  programs  relating  to 
Uie  welfare  and  health  of  children,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr   METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 

quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  I  wish  to  submit  two  amend- 
ments, which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

Does  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
want  to  set  aside  the  pending  amendment 
at  this  time?  ..     . 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  wish  to  press 
his  amendment  at  this  time  or  withdraw 
It  temporarily? 

Mr    MILLER.    Mr.    President,    I    am 

ready  to  proceed,  unless  the  Senator  from 

Louisiana  has  something  more  pressing. 

Mr.   LONG   of   Louisiana.   No:    I   am 

ready  to  proceed. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
attention  to  the  fact  that  my  amendment 
No.  442,  as  modified,  is  designed  to  re- 
lieve hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and  other 
facilities  covered  by  titles  18  and  19  of 
a  serious  problem  with  respect  to  their 
present  method  of  reimbursement. 

There  are  two  problems,  really.  The 
first  problem  is  the  Inadequacy  in  many 
cases  of  the  present  method  of  reimburse- 
ment; and  the  second  is  the  horrible  cost 
accounting  through  which  these  facili- 
ties and  their  owners  have  to  go  In  order 
to  obtain  their  reimbursement. 

Insofar  as  No.  1  Is  concerned,  this 
amendment  would  permit,  at  the  option 
of  the  facility,  a  shift  to  a  per  diem  basis 
In  determining  reasonable  cost  for  pay- 
ment to  providers  of  services,  namely, 
inpatient  hospitals,  skilled  nursing 
homes,  intermediate  care  facility  serv- 
ices, and  home  health  care  services. 

The  amendment  is  also  calculated  to 
prevent  such  a  provider  of  services  from 
benefiting  from  inefficient  operations  by 
providing  that  in  determining  such  per 
diem  cost  there  shall  be  taken  into  ac- 
count the  per  diem  costs  prevailing  in  a 
community  for  comparable  quality  and 
levels  of  services.  Thus,  for  example,  it 
would  be  our  intention  that  a  hospital 
coordinate  its  capital  investment  action 
with  a  State  planning  agency,  if  there 
is  one,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  avoid- 
ing unnecessary  or  duplicative  high  cost 
Investment  which  would  Increase  Its  per 
diem  unduly  over  that  prevailing  in  the 
community. 
There  is  another  aspect  of  this  amend- 


ment; namely,  that  it  would  recognize  a 
reasonable  return  on  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  faciUty,  with  no  reimburse- 
ment in  that  case  for  depreciation  and 
interest  on  indebtedness,  instead  of  the 
present  provision  for  a  return  on  the  net 
equity  of  the  provider  of  services  plus 
reimbursement  for  depreciation  and  in- 
terest on  indebtedness. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  facility  which  is  the  triie 
basis  for  the  determination  of  a  fair 
profit.  The  Government  is  protected  in 
my  amendment  by  the  provision  that  this 
fair  market  value  be  determined  by  FHA 
or  similar  appraisal  on  a  periodic  basis. 
So  this  avoids  all  manner  of  complexi- 
ties in  computing  proper  depreciation 
and  interest  reimbursement,  as  presently 

required.  ^  ^ 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  substance 
of  this  amendment  was  offered  last  year 
insofar  as  the  fair  market  value  basis 
for  the  return  is  concerned.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  vei-y  graciously  took  my 
amendment  to  conference.  However,  the 
result  of  the  conference  was  that,  in- 
stead of  using  the  fair  market  value  as 
the  basis  for  a  return,  they  compromised 
on  Lhe  net  equity,  as  far  as  the  deprecia- 
tion allowance  was  concerned,  plus  in- 
terest allowance,  plus  a  2-percent  factor. 
That  is  the  present  formula. 
This  is  better  than  what  the  previous 
regulations  had  provided,  but  I  think  it 
is  still  somewhat  inadequate,  at  least  in 
some  cases.  For  example,  depreciation 
reimbursement  may  be  based  on  a  cost 
basis  which  does  not  reflect  current  mar- 
ket value.  If  it  does  not,  then  it  does  not 
provide  sufficient  revenue  to  make  pro- 
vision for  reinvestment  in  new  facilities 
and  equipment. 

With  respect  to  older  facilities,  there 
should  be  some  increase  because  reim- 
bursement would  take  into  account  the 
fair  market  value  rather  than  the  out- 
moded cost  basis  against  which  deprecia- 
tion reimbursement  is  currently  meas- 
ured. But  such  increase  is  essential  to 
enable  the  providers  of  services  to  keep 
their  facilities  updated.  Without  it  they 
will  not  be  able  to  do  so,  and  may  be 
even  discouraged,  in  some  cases,  from 
seeking  to  provide  such  services. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  per  diem  ap- 
proach, this  really  reflects  the  fact  that 
older  people  in  a  hospital  use  more  nurs- 
ing services  and  other  components  of  the 
room-and-board  category  than  do 
younger  patients.  It  also  reflects  the  fact 
that  such  additional  services  tend  to  off- 
set the  fact  that  there  may  be  a  lower 
cost  as  a  result  of  a  longer  stay  by  an 
older  person  in  the  hospital. 

I  know  concern  has  been  expressed 
that  the  per  diem  approach  might  cost 
more  money,  but  I  do  not  believe  It  is 
well  placed  because  of  the  express  pro- 
vision in  the  amendment  that  there 
shall  be  taken  into  account  the  per  diem 
costs  prevailing  in  a  community  for  com- 
parable quality  and  levels  of  services.  In 
fact,  I  suggest  that.  In  some  cases,  this 
would  result  in  some  savings. 

I  am  apprised  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Robert  Myers,  for  whom  I  have  a  great 
amount  of  respect,  has  made  a  hurried 
cost  estimate  of  this,  resulting  in  a  cost 
increase  of  from  $500  to  $650  million  in 
1968.  But  I  do  not  know  of  any  basis  on 
which  he  rests  this  estimate,  and,  In 


fact,  I  believe  he  has  stated  it  is  very 
difficult  to  know  what  the  effect  of  the 
fair  market  value  provision  would  be.         , 

With  respect  to  new  facilities,  there 
should  not  be  any  difference  at  all.  The 
lig  times  the  trust  fund  interest  rate  on 
the  fair  market  value  certainly  would 
not  be  any  greater  than  IV2  times  the 
net  equity  plus  reimbursement  for  de- 
preciation plus  reimbursement  for  inter- 
est plus  the  2-percent  factor. 

If  a  provider  of  ser\-ices  does  not  wish 
to  use  the  per  diem  approach,  then  the 
regulations  that  are  provided  for  in  my 
amendment  are  to  provide  for  determin- 
ing costs  of  services  on  a  per  unit,  per 
capita,  or  other  basis,  including  the  one 
presently  in  use. 

Manv   hospitals   have   complained   of 
the  inordinate  cost  accounting  they  must 
do  in  order  to  comply  with  present  regu- 
lations. I  do  not  think  it  is  correct  to  say 
that  this  problem  has  been  overcome.  In 
any  event,  if  these  hospitals  or  other 
facilities  feel  that  it  has  been  overcome, 
then  they  may  elect  not  go  on  the  per 
diem  basis.  They  can  go  on  some  other 
basis.  Tliey  can  proceed  on  the  present 
basis.   Breaking  out  the  separate   cost 
accounting  for  medicare  and  other  pa- 
tients is  a  backbreaking  bookkeeping  job. 
The  cost  of  this  amendment,  in  my 
judgment,  has  not  been  carefully  evalu- 
ated; and  I  believe  it  is  clear  that  the 
Department's  analysis,  which  was  hur- 
riedly presented  to  the  committee  during 
its  consideration  of  the  amendment,  did 
not  take  into  account  the  compensating 
savings  resulting   from   the  "per  diem 
rate  in  the  locality"  provision,  which  ap- 
plies not  onlv  to  hospitals  but  to  all  other 
types  of  facilities  involved  in  the  pro- 
grams. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  if  my  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  this  will  be  the  first 
time  that  Congress  has  put  in  writing  its 
policy— and  I  am  sure  that  this  is  the 
policy  of  Congress— that  inefficiency  not 
be  benefited.  Under  the  present  state  of 
the  law  on  the  cost  reimbursement  for- 
mula, an  inefficient  hospital  or  nursing 
home  will  receive  a  larger  reimbursement 
than  an  efficient  facility.  I  might  add 
that  the  hospital  and  nursing  home  asso- 
ciations are  most  unhappy  with  this 
hiatus  in  the  law. 

I  would  hope  that  my  amendment 
could  be  taken  to  conference.  I  believe 
that  the  cost  estimates  Involved  could 
be  more  carefully  reviewed:  and  I  am 
quite  confident  that  the  hospitals,  the 
nursing  homes,  and  the  other  types  of 
facilities  would  then  feel  that  they  were 
being  taken  care  of  properlj-. 

On  the  basis  of  my  correspondence  and 
my  contacts  with  many  people  in  these 
various  institutions,  they  feel  that  they 
are  being  shortchanged  now.  They  feel 
that  they  have  been  put  upon  by  the 
requirement  of  an  inordinate  amount  of 
cost  accounting  and  bookkeeping,  and 
some  of  them  are  actually  suggesting 
they  may  even  have  to  go  to  computer 
type  operations  in  order  to  meet  the 
costing  for  the  individual  medicare  and 
medicaid  patients. 

I  do  not  believe  that  when  the  medi- 
care and  medicaid  bills  were  passed 
originally,  there  was  any  Intention  by 
Congress  to  have  such  a  burdensome 
undertaking  placed  on  those  faclUtles. 
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Mr.  President,  as  I  pointed  out  last 
year,  if  we  do  not  do  something  about 
tills  problem,  we  are  going  to  find  that 
many  of  these  facilities  will  not  seek  to 
serve  the  patients  who  are  entitled  to 
such  care,  and  we  will  have  patients  en- 
titled without  the  opportunity  for  serv- 
ice. I  do  not  believe  that  the  amendment 
provides  for  any  overreaching.  As  I  said 
last  year,  I  think  that  it  provides  for  a 
fair  approach  and  a  practical  approach. 
In  fact,  the  per  diem  is  used  by  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield.  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  give  this  a  try.  and 
I  think  if  it  could  be  taken  to  confer- 
ence, we  would  find  a  goodly  reception 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol,  for  put- 
ting this  provision  into  effect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yes;  indeed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  had  several 
telegrams  from  highly  reputable  sources 
in  Florida,  primarily  from  small  private 
hospitals,  church-support-ed  or  other 
privately  supported  hospitals — not  from 
the  large  public  hospitals — complaining 
vei-j-  vigorously  about  the  provisions  of 
the  section  of  this  bill  which  would  be 
changed  by  the  aniendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa. 

I  ask  the  Senator  this  question:  Am  I 
correct  in  my  understanding  that  his 
amendment,  which  would  provide  for  the 
application  of  a  per  diem  rate  similar  to 
that  stated  for  the  same  services  in  tiiat 
commuruty  and  in  that  facility,  would 
remove  the  objections  of  the  hospital 
boards  and  operators  to  the  provision  of 
the  bill — I  believe  it  is  section  142 — 
which  in  effect  limits  very  greatly  the 
amount  tliat  may  be  included  in  com- 
puting the  value  of  services  for  medicare 
and  medicaid  on  a  basis  which  includes 
the  principal  capital  investments,  and 
includes  the  interest  that  is  e.xpended? 
Will  the  Senator's  amendment,  which 
does  not  mention  tho,':e  two  factors  by 
direction,  cover  them  by  indirection,  in 
that  it  would  provide,  as  I  understand 
it  at  least,  that  the  per  capita  cost 
charged  h\  that  community  and  by  that 
facility  for  the  rendition  of  similar  serv- 
ices would  be  the  charge  recognized? 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Thi.s  is  the  principal  thrust  of  one  part 
of  my  amendment. 

There  are  two  parts  to  my  amendment. 
The  first  is  the  per  diem  part;  the  second 
is  reimbursement  on  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  facility. 

With  respect  to  the  first  part,  it  is  the 
per  diem  approach  that  most  of  the  hos- 
pitals wish.  I  should  point  out,  however, 
that  there  are  some  hospitals  that  do 
not  want  the  per  diem  basis.  Therefore, 
my  amendment  provides  that  the  per 
diem  basis  will  be  at  the  option  of  the 
provider  of  ser\'ices. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  means  the 
ho.spital? 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  hospital  or  the 
nursing  home  or  other  type  of  facility. 

If  they  do  not  wish  to  use  the  per  diem 
approach,  then  the  amendment  provides 
that  the  provider  of  services  will  have  his 
costs  reimbursed  on  a  per  unit  per 
capita,  or  other  basis.  The  "other  basis" 
could  Include  the  present  basis. 

We  were  told  that  there  was  one  hos- 
pital which  did  a  lot  of  teaching,  and 


that  the  per  diem  approach  did  not  fit 
tiieir  req'oirements.  That  is  the  reason 
why  we  left  it  open,  so  tiiat,  at  their 
option,  they  could  have  the  per  diem;  if 
they  did  not  wi.sh  to  have  per  diem,  then 
it  would  be  on  some  other  basis  estab- 
lished by  the  regulation. 

With  respect  to  tliis  capital  matter,  I 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to  the 
fact  that  the  amendment  strikes  all  of 
the  bill  starling  on  line  1  on  page  133 
through  line  25  on  page  139. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  the  portion  of 
the  bill  which  incorporates  the  provisions 
that  are  so  seriously  objected  to  by  the 
people  from  whom  I  have  heard. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  correct:  but  I 
should  like  to  add  this  caveat:  If  that 
portion  of  the  bill  is  struck  out,  and  my 
amendment  is  inserted  in  lieu  thereof,  we 
will  be  eliminating  the  absolute  require- 
ment that  capital  investment  be  limited, 
and  that  the  capital  investment  is  ap- 
proved by  State  planning  agencies. 

At  the  same  time.  I  do  believe  that  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  intention  behind  this 
amendment  is  not  that  hospitals  should 
overlook  State  planning  agencies'  plans. 
They  should  not  feel  that  they  have  carte 
blanche  to  go  out  and  invest  in  expen- 
sive capital  equipment  and  facilities 
which  unduly  or  unnecessarily  duplicate 
those  of  some  other  facihty  in  the  same 
commur\ity. 

The  Intention  is  that  they  will  coordi- 
nate with  the  State  planning  agencies, 
with  a  view  to  avoiding,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  duplication  of  high-cost  items. 
If  they  do  not  do  that,  of  course,  they 
naturally  increase  the  average  per  diem 
cost  in  the  community. 

That  is  another  aspect  of  the  average 
per  diem  cost  in  the  community  which 
my  amendment  seeks  to  avoid.  I  think  it 
is  better,  in  this  way,  to  encourage  the 
hospitals  to  coordinate  with  State  plan- 
ning agencies,  than  as  the  bill  now  pro- 
vides to  require  that  they  do  so,  and,  in 
effect,  give  the  State  planning  agencies 
complete  control  over  their  capital  In- 
vestments. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me  for  a  general 
statement.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill]  is  present,  because  his  Interest 
and  concern  with  hospitals  and  their 
proper  operation  is  well  known;  and  I 
am  also  glad  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  here,  and  I  hope  he  will  fol- 
low my  remarks,  which  will  not  be  of  un- 
due length. 

I  have  received  a  number  of  telegrams 
and  letters,  and  I  note  that  they  are  all 
from  relatively  small  hospitals  that 
have  been  hard  hit,  as  they  have  com- 
plained to  me  for  months  now,  by  the 
methods  followed  in  the  medicare 
program. 

For  instance,  a  gentleman  who  is  my 
longtime  friend,  and  Is  attorney  for  sev- 
eral of  these  hospitals,  has  called  me  on 
the  telephone  to  talk  at  length  about  It, 
to  say  that  more  than  30  percent  of  the 
patients  in  the  hospitals  which  he  repre- 
sents, which  are  all  relatively  small,  are 
medicare  patients.  They  are  operating 
at  a  very  great  loss,  and  they  will  soon 
have  to  go  out  of  business. 

I  have  letters  and  telegrams  here,  two 
of  which  I  would  like  to  read  because  I 


think  they  express  the  point  I  wish  to 
stress. 

The  first  is  a  letter  from  St.  Anthony's 
Hospital,  Inc.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla..  signed 
by  Sister  Mary  of  Louides,  O.S.F.,  ad- 
ministrator. It  reads: 

November  15,  1967. 
Hon.  Spess.mid  Holland. 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.\r  Sen-.\tor  Holl.^nd;  I  urge  that  you 
do  ail  within  your  power  to  'jrlng  about  the 
removal  of  the  provision  In  the  Senate  meas- 
ure similar  to  th.it  defeated  in  the  House  In 
H.R.  12080.  which  would  deny  reimburse- 
ment to  hospitals  of  amounts  representing 
depreciation  and  Interest  attributabie  to 
"substantial  capital  items"— expenditures 
u-iiich  were  not  in  accordance  with  a  state's 
overall  planning  under  the  Partnership  tor 
Health  Act. 

Depreciation  is  a  return  to  the  hospital  of 
expenditures  already  made— and  hospitals 
need  the  funds  to  malce  mortgage  payments. 
Further,  malting  capital  expenditures  sub- 
ject to  a  state  planning  agency — financed  by 
a  federal  grant — is  an  unwarranted  interfer- 
ence in  the  rights  of  hospital  trustees  to  con- 
trol finances  of  individual  hospitals.  Hospi- 
tals will  support  "voluntary"  planning  but 
can  tolerate  no  further  erosion  of  the  reim- 
bursement and  still  make  mortgage  pay- 
ments and  buy  new  equipment. 
Sincerely. 

Sister  Mary  of  LotniDES,  O.S  J"., 

Administrator. 

I  have  a  similar  communication,  a 
telegram  in  this  instance,  from  another 
Catholic  hospital,  the  Sacred  Heart 
Hospital  in  Pensacola.  Fla.,  signed  by 
Sister  Anne  William,  administrator. 

I  shall  not  read  this  communication.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no   objection,   the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Hon.  Spessard  L.  Holland, 
17. S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  urgently  request  that  you  use  your  in- 
fluence to  defeat  the  Senate  provision  to  the 
amendment  of  H.R.  12080  that  would  deny 
reimbursement  of  amounts  representing 
depreciation  and  interest  attributable  to 
"substantial  capital  items."  Our  trustees 
would  recommend  cancellation  of  our  medi- 
care contract  If  this  provision  become  a  law. 

We  are  indeed  grateful  for  your  continued 
support  in  these  important  matters. 
Sister  Anne  Willi.vm. 
Administrator,  Sacred  Heart  Hospital. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
the  very  point  I  wish  to  emphasize.  The 
hospital  administrator  from  the  Stat«  of 
Florida  who  wrote  to  the  Senator  was 
complaining  about  the  rigid  requirement 
that  a  hospital  must  coordinate  the 
whole  capital  investment  program  with 
the  State  planning  agency. 

That  is  what  the  bill  now  provides. 
My  amendment  would  strike  that  all  out. 
It  does  not  say  anything  about  a  State 
planning  agency  as  such.  It  merely  pro- 
vides that  in  determining  this  per  diem 
there  shall  be  taken  into  account  the 
prevailing  per  diem  rate  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

n  that  is  done,  that  will  indirectly 
cause  hospital  administrators  to  be  very 
careful  that  they  do  not  engage  In  high- 
cost  capital  Investments  that  will  be 
wasteful  or  duplicative. 

I  do  not  think  we  will  have  much 
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difQculty  with  that  anyway.  However,  in 
any  event  it  will  not  do  any  harm  for 
the  hospitals  in  the  community  to  sit 
down  with  the  State  planning  agency 
and  try  to  coordinate  their  hospital  serv- 
ices. Perhaps  one  hospital  wishes  to 
have  a  kidney  machine  and  another  hos- 
pital wishes  to  have  a  new  type  of  heart 
machine  instead.  If  everyone  Is  to  have 
the  same  type  of  equipment,  there  would 
be  a  problem. 

Hospitals  that  would  disregard  this 
provision  would  do  so  at  their  peril  and 
get  out  of  step  with  the  prevailing  per 
diem  in  the  community.  The  amend- 
ment would  serve  in  that  way  as  a  salu- 
tary Inducement  and  encouragement  to 
do  something  with  voluntary  State  plan- 
ning agencies. 

I  think  that  would  achieve  the  objec- 
tive of  the  writer  of  the  letter  to  which 
the  Senator  referred. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
here  a  telegram  from  a  small  hospital  at 
Dunedin,  Fla.  Dunedin  Is  a  beautiful 
little  city  just  north  of  Clearwater,  The 
communication  reads: 

Mease  HosprrAL,  Inc., 
Dunedin,  November  15. 1967. 
Be:  HJl.  12080  Social  Security  Amendments. 
Hon.  Spessakd  Holland, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Urge  removal  of  amendment  denying  re- 
imbursement for  depreciation  and  interest. 
Large  numbers  of  hospitals  are  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  these  funds  to  meet  mortgage 
obligations.  This  Is  appropriate  reimburse- 
ment for  past  capital  expenditures.  Such 
usurping  of  authority  of  hospital  trustees 
in  controlling  hospital  finances  would  result 
in  consideration  of  decision  to  participate 
In  medicare. 

Urge  your  careful  attention  to  this  most 
urgent  matter. 

Donald  M.  Schroder 

(For  trustees) . 

That  is  another  private  hospital. 

I  have  so  many  of  these  items  that  I 
shall  not  put  them  all  in  the  Record. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  William  J. 
Schneider,  administrator  of  tiie  Fish 
Memorial  Hospital,  at  New  Smyrna 
Beach,  Fla.  Thai  is  a  relatively  small 
city  and  a  relatively  small  hospital. 

The  letter  reads: 

November  14.  1967. 

Dear  Senator  Holland;  Let  me  urge  you 
to  consider  the  removal  of  the  provision  in 
the  Social  Security  .'Amendment  (H.R.  12080] 
which  rertricts  reimbursement  to  hospitals 
for  depreciation  and  Interest  on  capital  ex- 
penditures that  are  not  approved  by  some 
state  planmng  agency. 

Such  ;i  l.i\\ .  if  passed,  can  only  work  to  the 
long  range  detriment  of  the  health  field  by 
preventing'  the  trustees  of  hospitals  from 
carrying  out  their  responsibilities  for  pro- 
vidmg  the  health  facilities  of  local  com- 
muniiiej-.  Further,  this  law  would  negate  the 
efforts  of  adminlstr.^tors  in  operating  hos- 
pitals on  a  sound  fiscal  basis  while  par- 
ticipating in  the  medicare  prsEjram,  and 
would  further  increase  the  cost  to  the  p.iy- 
Ing  patient. 

Thank  you  for  :our  continued  interest  in 
our  health  facilities. 

Very  truly  yours, 

William  J.  Schneider, 

Administrator. 

I  have  received  other  communications 
from  throughout  the  State  that  indicate 
that  unless  the  hospitals  do  get  a  fair 
allowance  based  upon  their  capital  in- 
vestments and  their  interest  charges,  as 


well  as  other  items,  they  will  just  have 
to  discontinue  their  taking  care  of  medi- 
care patients,  which  they  do  not  want 
to  do. 

The  telegrams  speak  for  themselves.  I 
shall  not  even  have  them  printed  in  the 
Record.  However.  I  do  want  to  give  the 
names  of  persons  from  whom  I  have  re- 
ceived some  of  these  wires. 

I  have  a  telegram  here  from  S.  R.  M. 
Innocent,  R.S.M.,  Holy  Cross  Hospital, 
administration.  That  is  another  Catholic 
hospital.  It  is  located  in  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla. 

I  have  one  from  Leo  Wotitzky,  presi- 
dent of  the  Charlotte  Hospital  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  and  Robert  O.  Bruce,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Medical  Center, 
Punta  Gorda,  Fla.  That  is  another  small 
town  and  a  small  hospital. 

I  have  another  comm.unication  from 
Mr.  W.  L.  Simon,  administrator  of  the 
North  Miami  General  Hospital,  North 
Miami.  Fla.  That  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  Miami,  the  larger  city.  North  Miami 
is  a  relatively  small  city  in  the  north 
part  of  that  area. 

I  have  a  communication  from  C.  A. 
Severs,  executive  director  of  the  Doctors' 
Hospital  of  Sarasota,  Inc.,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
I  have  another  communication  from 
Russell  T.  Clayton,  administrator  of  the 
Bethesda  Memorial  Hospital,  and  Mr. 
Wilham  F.  Koch,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  hospital  commissioners  of  the  Be- 
thesda Memorial  Hospital,  Boynton 
Beach,  Fla.  That  is  another  small  town 
and  a  relatively  small  hospital. 

There  are  other  communications  here. 
I  will  not  try  to  include  all  the  names. 

I  have  received,  in  addition,  communi- 
cations from  the  head  in  Florida  of  the 
hospital  association  and  one  from  the 
head,  here  in  Washington,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  Association,  who  states  that 
he  speaks  for  7,000  of  the  Nation's  hos- 
pitals, and  that  he  strongly  protests  this 
action. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  the  burden 
of  all  of  these  communications  is  that 
the  medicare  service  will  be  discontinued 
by  many  small  hospitals  in  relatively 
small  communities  unless  something  of 
this  sort  is  done,  and  that  the  charge  to 
patients  other  than  medicare  patients 
will  have  to  be  raised.  The  seriousness  of 
this  point  stands  out. 

I  suggest  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  does  deal  adequately 
with  this  problem,  as  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  does. 

My  legi-slative  assistant  has  called  the 
American  Hospital  A^:SOciation.  in  Wash- 
ington, and  they  think  it  does.  If  it  does 
not,  I  am  sure  that  if  we  can  include  this 
proposal  in  the  bill,  the  conferees  can 
find  out  exactly  what  is  the  meaning  and 
make  a  correction,  because  I  am  sure  we 
are  all  agreed  that  we  do  not  want  to 
handicap  the  medicare  program,  nor  do 
we  want  to  see  hospitals  continuing  to 
operate  at  a  loss  simply  because  they 
are  handling  that  program. 

Regardless  of  how  we  may  feel  to- 
ward medicare,  in  my  State,  at  least, 
which  has  so  many  elderly  people,  it  has 
come  to  be,  particularly  in  the  smaller 
towns  where  the  retired  people  like  to 
stay,  a  very  large  part  of  the  business  of 
the  average  small  hospital.  So  the  pro- 
gram must  be  placed  on  an  adequate 
basis,  or  it  will  dry  itself  up.  It  just  can- 


not be  continued  if  it  is  not  on  an  ade- 
quate basis. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  attitude  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee is  on  this  proposal,  but  I  would  ex- 
press the  strong  hope  that  he  might  take 
the  amendment,  have  it  studied  in  con- 
ference, and  bring  out  whatever  is  the 
exact  language  that  will  ciure  the  situ- 
ation. If  this  will  not  correct  it.  let  us 
bring  out  something  that  Aill.  I  am  sure 
that  the  chairman  would  not  want  to 
bring  about  the  hardship  of  closing  hos- 
pital doors  to  medicare  patients,  or  pos- 
sibly even  closing  small  hospitals  in  the 
way  that  is  indicated. 

I  strongly  support  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  in  his  effort.  In  fact,  I  was  planning 
to  draft  an  amendment  myself  when  I 
was  told  by  the  American  Hospital  -As- 
sociation that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  would  meet  this 
issue.  I  strongly  hope  that  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  and  especially  the  chaii'man 
of  the  committee  [Mr.  Long],  who  is 
handling  the  bill  so  ably  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senat-e,  may  see  fit  to  take  the 
amendment  and  make  certain  that  in  the 
final  version  we  will  have  something  that 
is  fair  to  the  Nation— yes.  we  all  repre- 
sent the  Nation— and  is  also  fair  to  the 
small  hospitals  and  fair  to  Medicare  pa- 
tients in  our  communities,  because  they 
do  not,  in  all  communities,  have  access 
to  the  very  large  publicly  supported 
hospitals. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida  for 
his  very  able  thoughts  on  this  amend- 
ment. I  should  like  to  assure  him  that 
this  amendment  was  most  carefully 
drawn  alter  close  consultation  with  var- 
ious hospital  groups. 

The  hospital  association  in  my  home 
State  was  very-  carefully  coordinated  with 
on  this,  and  they  in  turn  very  carefully 
coordinated  it  with  other  organizations, 
including  the  National  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that 
during  our  consideration  of  this  amend- 
ment and  in  our  consultation  with  the 
hospital  people,  there  never  was  any  ef- 
fort on  their  part  to  try  to  gain  a  wind- 
fall or  to  overreach  or  to  dig  into  the 
treasury  for  an  imwarranted  siun  of 
money.  They  want  to  perform  a  service, 
but  they  do  not  believe  that  they  can 
perform'  their  service  under  the  present 
formula.  They  have  very  good  reasons 
for  this  belief. 

Furthermore,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
they  are  bogged  down  with  all  types  of 
accounting  and  bookkeeping  which,  in 
mv  judgment,  is  enough  to  try  the  pa- 
tience of  a  saint.  I  do  not  know  how  they 
have  been  able  to  get  along  as  well  as 
they  have  thus  far. 

As  I  have  said,  some  hospitals  wUl  not 
desire  the  per  diem  approach.  My  guess 
is  that  most  of  them  will.  All  of  this  will 
be  saved.  They  will  be  on  a  basis  that 
has  been  recognized  by  Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield  for  a  long  time.  I  believe  it 
will  get  the  job  done  very  well,  and  it 
certainly  merits  a  fair  trial. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
will  see  fit  to  acquiesce  in  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  that  this  pro- 
posal be  taken  to  conference. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
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since  the  medicare  bill  went  into  effect, 
the  costs  of  hospital  benefits  has  ad- 
vanced under  the  program  by  approxi- 
mately $1  billion  a  year.  It  has  been  in 
operation  about  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
In  this  bill  we  have  to  raise  taxes  by 
$1  billion  to  cover  the  increased  cost 
since  the  last  time  we  looked  at  the  medi- 
care program.  If  we  did  everything  for 
the  hospitals  that  the  hospital  admin- 
istrators believe  is  necessary  and  desir- 
able, it  might  increase  the  cost  of  this 
program  another  $2  bllUon  right  now. 
We  do  not  have  money  in  this  bill  to  pay 
an  additional  $2  billion. 

We  plan  to  look  more  deeply  into  this 
matter  when  we  have  more  time  to  work 
on  it,  because  there  may  be  a  great  deal 
of  merit  to  what  the  hospital  admin- 
istrators say:  and  we  probably  will  ac- 
cede to  some  of  their  suggestions.  Natu- 
rally, when  we  study  it  more,  we  will 
know  more  about  the  merits  and  the  de- 
merits of  their  case. 

I  cannot  agree  with  one  feature  of  the 
proposed  amendment,  and  it  arises  en- 
tirely out  of  a  misunderstanding  between 
those  who  represent  the  hospital  asso- 
ciations in  Washington  and  those  of  us 
who  drafted  the  bill.  It  is  an  unfortu- 
nate misunderstanding.  They  have  mis- 
informed the  members  of  their  associa- 
tion, with  the  result  that,  I  suppose,  by 
now  they  have  wired  all  Senators  re- 
questing them  to  vote  to  strike  out  the 
language  that  appears  on  pages  133 
through  139.  This  is  completely  meritori- 
ous language  and  should  not  be  stricken 
from  the  bill.  The  language  on  those 
pages  seeks  to  make  some  savings  in  a 
most  reasonable  way,  looking  to  the  fu- 
ture. It  does  not  take  anything  away 
from  hospitals.  It  just  says,  for  instance, 
looking  into  the  future,  that  if  you  have 
a  big  surplus  of  hospital  beds  in  a  town 
and  someone  wants  to  build  another  hos- 
pital or  build  room  for  an  additional 
100  beds  and  the  State  "Partnership  for 
Health"  agency  does  not  think  it  nec- 
essary and  afBrmatively  and  specifically 
disapproves  of  it,  then  we  are  not  going 
to  pay  depreciation  or  Interest  on  debt 
Incurred  by  somebody  for  building  a  lot 
of  surplus  beds  when  there  is  already  a 
surplus  in  the  area. 

If  there  is  no  State  planning  agency 
or,  if  the  planning  agency  does  nothing, 
that  would  be  all  right.  The  surplus  beds 
would  be  built,  and  we  would  pay  all  the 
costs  of  care  in  those  beds.  We  are  not 
complaining  about  that.  We  are  saying 
that  where  the  States  do  have  a  plan- 
ning agency — most  of  them  do — and  the 
planning  agency  afBrmatively  and  spe- 
cifically tells  the  facility  that  this  is  not 
needed,  and  it  still  goes  ahead  and  does 
it  anyway,  we  do  not  propose  to  pay 
depreciation  and  interest  on  the  debt 
for  that  disapproved  addition  out  of  the 
medicare  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  thor- 
oughly agree  with  that  statement,  and  I 
do  not  see  how  anybody  could  take  Issue 
with  It. 

We  are  talking  about  long-established 
hospitals,  with  capital  assets  that  in  part 
they  have  paid  out  and  In  part  is  still 
owed  in  mortgages,  and  they  are  paying 


Interest  on  those  mortgages;  and  we  be- 
lieve that  the  value  of  their  capital  in- 
vestments, the  depreciation  therein,  and 
the  interest  are  all  items  which  should  be 
taken  into  account.  That  would  be  done 
in  any  other  private  business. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  not 
what  I  am  talking  about  at  the  moment. 
I  am  speaking  about  lines  1  and  2  of  the 
proposed  amendment,  which  would  strike 
out  six  pages  of  very  good  language  in 
the  committee  bill.  This  language  was 
put  in  by  the  committee.  And  may  I  say 
that  that  language  is  what  should  be 
done,  as  modified  by  the  Senator  from 

If  an  agency  affirmatively  says  this  Is 
not  needed,  we  would  respect  that  state- 
ment. 

We  beheve  that  the  wires  from  the 
hospital  associations  arise  entirely  from 
the  fact  that  they  have  not  read  the 
committee  report.  The  committee  report 
was  not  available  until  the  morning  we 
took  up  the  bill.  In  an  attempt  to  Inform 
everyone  as  to  what  was  In  the  bill,  we 
furnished  a  little  blue  pamphlet,  which 
apparently  those  who  represent  hospital 
associations  in  Washington  must  have 
read.  From  this  thumbnail  sketch  of  the 
amendment,  they  have  read  Into  it  some- 
thing it  does  not  do.  If  they  read  the 
committee  report,  their  fears  will  be  al- 
layed, and  they  will  realize  that  the  lan- 
guage on  the  six  pages  to  which  I  have 
referred  would  not  do  what  they  think. 
It  is  an  unfortunate  misunderstanding.  I 
do  not  believe  anyone  could  quarrel  with 
what  the  conrunittee  has  done  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  When  this  language  was 
originally  proposed,  as  I  recall,  the  hos- 
pital had  to  get  an  affirmative  ruling 
from  the  State  hospital  planning  board. 
I  opposed  it  because  I  did  not  believe  it 
was  necessary. 

In  the  State  of  Nebraska,  the  only 
places  where  we  have  a  number  of  hos- 
pitals are  Omaha  and  Lincoln.  They 
have  this  system  on  a  voluntary  basis  at 
present  and  have  had  It  a  long  time.  If 
one  hospital  goes  into  open  heart  sur- 
gery, another  hospital  does  not  do  it. 

I  do  not  beheve  this  language  is  nec- 
essary. It  was  finally  changed  so  there 
was  not  a  burden  on  the  hospital  to  get 
approval,  but  he  would  not  have  been 
interfered  with  if  the  State  planning 
board  did  not  take  action  to  deny  It. 

I  desire  to  comment  briefly  about  the 
other  proposal  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa.  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
it.  I  do  not  regard  it  as  opening  and  en- 
larging the  medicare  program.  It  Is  a 
matter  of  efficient  and  fair  treatment  of 
our  hospitals. 

Congress  chose  to  make  medicare  uni- 
formly available,  as  a  matter  of  right,  to 
all  people  over  65.  regardless  of  income; 
and  when  we  did  so.  we  placed  a  terrific 
burden  on  the  hospitals. 

I  do  not  believe  any  Senator  wishes  to 
have  the  Government's  money  spent  In 
auditing  hospitals.  They  would  rather 
have  that  money  spent  for  caring  for 
people.  I  do  not  believe  Senators  wish 
to  see  a  hospital's  budget  unnecessarily 
spent  In  cost  accounting  to  satisfy  the 
goverrunent. 


Frankly,  I  am  not  sufficiently  com- 
petent as  a  cost  accountant  to  pass  on 
the  merits  of  the  entire  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  I  am  in 
favor  of  Its  objective,  although  I  have 
consistently  voted  against  expanding  the 
program.  I  believe  that  If  you  are  going 
to  have  the  program,  the  cost  of  it  must 
be  paid  by  the  funds  provided,  and  It 
should  not  be  subsidized  by  the  hos- 
pitals. 

Neither  should  the  care  of  medicare 
patients  be  subsidized  by  other  patients 
in  the  hospital.  That  is  what  it  amounts 
to.  I  mention  that  our  two  larger  cities 
in  Nebraska  and  cities  elsewhere  would 
be  money  ahead  If  they  would  settle  on 
a  reasonable  charge  rather  than  a  cost. 
If  you  have  costs  you  have  to  have  figures 
to  have  the  cost  and  it  takes  more  to 
take  care  of  that  than  It  does  to  cure 
the  sick.  In  rural  hospitals  they  are  able 
to  look  at  it  and  tell  if  that  is  a  reason- 
able charge,  and  that  should  be  the  end 
of  It. 

I  am  not  passing  on  the  adequacy  or 
the  Inadequacy  of  the  amendment  be- 
cause I  do  not  feel  competent  to  do  that. 
However,  I  hope  that  something  can  be 
done  to  meet  the  objective  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  before  the  bill  becomes  law. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  wish  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  a  question.  Does 
the  Senator  admit  there  Is  a  loss  to  the 
hospital  under  present  procedures? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No,  I  do  not 
admit  It;  but  I  am  aware  of  the  com- 
plaints that  the  hospitals  make  about 
this.  I  agree  that  this  is  a  matter  we 
should  look  Into. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Then  there  is  some 
substance  to  the  allegations  made  that 
the  hospitals  are,  to  some  extent,  sub- 
sidizing this  program. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  have 
just  closed  their  fiscal  year,  and  we  are 
still  analyzing  the  books.  They  contend 
that  is  so.  They  are  honest  and  decent 
institutions,  and  they  are  not  trying  to 
victimize  the  public. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  would  it  not  be  a 
good  idea  to  take  the  matter  to  con- 
ference? If  there  is  no  validity  to  it,  it 
can  be  disposed  of  there.  If  there  is  some 
validity  then  it  can  be  considered  fur- 
ther. We  are  the  ones  who  initiated  the 
medicare  program  and  thrust  the  burden 
upon  these  hospitals.  They  are  all  non- 
profit institutions  and  they  are  not  mak- 
ing money,  although  they  are  pretty  well 
managed.  They  are  out  to  serve  the 
people. 

I  do  not  see  how,  through  an  act  of 
Congress,  we  can  place  an  imposition  on 
a  hospital  which  is  nonprofit  to  sub- 
sidize the  program.  I  do  not  understand 
the  weight  of  the  argument  that  it  is 
going  to  cost  money.  All  of  the  program  is 
going  to  cost  money,  but  the  question  is: 
Who  Is  going  to  pay  for  It? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  costs  of 
hospital  care  under  medicare  is  going  up 
a  billion  dollars  a  year.  If  we  did  every- 
thing they  would  like  us  to  do  it  might 
cost  as  much  as  $2  billion  a  year  more. 

If  we  take  lines  1  and  2  of  the  amend- 
ment we  will  not  be  permitted  to  go  to 
conference. 
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Mr  PASTORE.  On  that  question,  can- 
not the  Senator  from  Iowa  concede  to 
that  argument  and  take  that  part  of  the 
amendment  out,  and  let  us  reach  some 
understanding?  I  do  not  think  we  are 
going  to  resolve  this  intricate  problem 
this  afternoon  at  15  minutes  after  5.  It 
is  not  going  to  happen.  There  should 
be  a  sensible  and  reasonable  approach. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
makes  a  good  argument  on  the  six-page 
provision,  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
makes  a  good  argument  on  the  other 
point.  Let  us  be  sensible,  fair,  and 
expeditious.  „      .^     ^       4,, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr,  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield?  ,  _,  ,j 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  j^eld. 
Mr  HOLLAND.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island.  I  was  going  to 
make  a  suggestion  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  consider,  in  place  of  his  striking 
out  a  part,  to  add  the  words  at  the  prop- 
er place  in  the  biU.  Add  the  words,  and 
then  you  will  have  both  provisions,  and 
the  matter  can  be  gone  into  in  confer- 
ence. 

I  am  strongly  of  the  feeling  that  there 
are  two  problems.  The  first  problem  is 
the  financing  of  additional  hospitals  in 
the  future;  and  the  second  problem  is 
paying  fair  costs  to  hospitals  in  exist- 
ence. ,        ..  ,     ■ 

We  have  a  great  many  hospitals  m 
Florida,  as  Senators  know.  We  try  to 
take  care  of  a  community  in  which  a 
large  number  of  people  are  retired  and 
aged  people,  even  before  medicare  was 
thought  of.  That  means  we  must  have 
a  large  number  of  hospitals.  We  have  a 
large  number  of  hospitals,  man>-  of  which 
are  small  hospitals.  We  have  a  great 
many  county  seat  towns  in  Florida  which 
have  fine  hospitals,  and  they  are  not 
publicly  supported.  They  cannot  con- 
tinue to  accumulate  losses  as  they  are 
doing. 

The  kind  of  assurances  I  have  are 
such  that  I  know  that  they  are  truth- 
ful and  they  come  from  people  who 
know  the  facts  and  who  are  not  in- 
terested in  gouging  Uncle  Sam.  They 
want  to  continue  to  render  services  and 
live.  They  are  not  asking  for  profits.  They 
are  community  or  church  ventures.  Two 
of  these  hospitals  were  created  by  money 
donated  by  Cary  Fish,  the  former  Am- 
bassador to  Egypt,  who  left  the  money 
in  a  will  for  hospitals  to  be  built  in  New- 
Smyrna  and  De  Land.  They  are  fine  hos- 
pitals. I  assisted  in  the  inauguration  of 
one  of  them  years  ago. 

The  people  behind  those  hospitals  are 
not  seeking  something  to  which  they  are 
not  entitled,  but  something  to  enable 
them  to  continue  to  live  and  serve. 

If  the  Senator  can  take  this  amend- 
ment, with  such  words  as  I  indicated,  to 
add  at  the  proper  place,  it  might  be  help- 
ful. It  is  true  that  there  will  be  confusion 
between  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  the 
amendment.  However,  that  Is  what  con- 
ferences are  for,  to  work  out  confusion, 
as  we  have  tried  to  work  out  confusion 
in  the  past.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
might  be  the  way  to  get  this  matter  on 
the  road. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  have  just 
a  few  minutes  to  discuss  this  matter 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  With 


the  concurrence  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  and  it  will  not  be  very  long. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana is  here  and  is  ready  to  take  up  a 
matter. 

I  would  suggest  we  set  this  matter 
aside  temporarily,  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Bayh  in  the  chain.  Does  the  Senator 
withdraw  his  request? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  request.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  matter  may  be  temporarily 
set  aside,  and  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  MetcalfI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
two  amendments.  I  send  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  desk.  _, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  275,  line  15  of  the  bUl,  add  the 
words  "or  other  personB"  after  the  word 
••mother." 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  amendment  that  would  provide  work- 
ing mothers  who  are  actually  caring  for 
children  of  preschool  age  will  be  ex- 
empt from  some  provisions  of  the  Wel- 
fare Act. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  would 
be  that  a  grandmother,  an  elder  sister, 
or  an  aimt,  or  somebody  in  that  cate- 
gory could  be  considered  as  taking  care 
of  the  children.  We  tried  to  take  care  of 
this  in  the  report  at  page  148.  where 
they  say  a  mother  or  person  acting  as  a 
mother,  ,  ,. 

Upon  consideration  I  believe  it  would 
be  better  to  spell  It  out  in  the  law,  in  the 
statute,  and  insert  the  words  "or  other 
person"  such  as  a  grandmother. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  this 
amendment  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  wants  to  make  clear  that 
the  word  "mother"  could  Include  some 
person  who  is  acting  in  place  of  the 
mother  in  the  home? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Taking  care  of  pre- 
school children. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  think  the 
amendment  has  merit. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  It  would  be  with  the 
same  limitations  that  now  exist  with 
reference  to  a  mother? 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, and  the  language  of  the  report 
would  be  unchanged. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  think  the 
Senator  is  right  about  the  matter,  and 
the  language  should  be  broadened. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[putting  the  question] . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  METCALF.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  another  amendment 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  by  title. 


The  Assistant  LECiSLATm:  Clerk.  Be- 
ginning on  page  191.  Une  22,  strike  out 
all  throueh  line  4,  page  193. 

On  page  193,  line  5.  strike  out  "'5)" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •'(2»". 

On  page  194,  strike  out  lines  11 
through  18. 

On  page  194.  line  19,  strike  out  "*e)" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "id) ". 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  that  the  various  parts  of  the 
amendment  be  considered  en  bloc,  and  I 

will  explain  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  different  amendment  from  any  we  have 
considered  today.  Before  today,  we  have 
been  considering  amendments  that 
broadened  the  scope  of  the  biU,  enlarged 
payments,  or  extended  the  time. 

This  amendment  is  a  limiting  amend- 
ment. It  narrows  and  restricts  the  defini- 
tion of  "disabiUty." 

Under  the  bill  before  us.  this  "disabll- 
Itv"  Is  redefined  so  that  an  Individual 
shall  be  determined  to  be  under  disability 
only  if  his  impairment  or  impairments 
are  so  severe  that  he  is  not  only  unable 
to  do  his  previous  work  but  cannot,  con- 
sidering his  age,  education,  and  work  ex- 
perience, engage  in  any  other  kind  of 
substantial  gainful  work  which  exists  in 
the  national  economy,  regardless  of 
whether  such  work  exists  in  the  general 
area  in  which  he  lives,  or  whether  a 
specific  job  vacancy  exists,  or  whether  he 
would  be  hired  if  he  apphed  for  work. 

A  rather  impressive  list  of  witnesses, 
eight  in  all,  testified  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  in  opposition  to  this  par- 
ticular provision  of  the  blD.  So  that  Sen- 
ators may  have  the  full  benefit  of  their 
thinking  on  this  matter.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  pertinent  excerpts 
from  the  evidence  submitted  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


DEFTNrrlON     OF    DISABILPrT 

(AFL-CIO.  statement  of  George  Meany. 
hearings,  p.  1434-35) 

The  House  Included  a  more  restrictive 
deamtlon  of  disability  than  now  In  the  law 
by  providing  that  a  disabled  worker  Is  not 
eligible  for  disability  benefits  If  he  can  en- 
gage In  any  kind  of  substantial  gainful  work 
which  exists  anywhere  In  the  national 
economy. 

The  large  majority  of  the  seriously  disabled 
are  over  50.  We  all  know  that  once  an  older, 
disabled  person  loses  his  Job.  his  chances  of 
obtaining  a  slmUar  position  are  about  zero. 
It  is  unrealistic  and  unfair  to  say  to  this 
severely  disabled  worker  that  he  is  not  dis- 
abled because  there  may  be  employment 
someplace  in  the  national  economy  which  he 
might  be  able  to  handle  even  though  he  has 
no  way  of  reaching  that  place  and  it  Is  very 
unlikely  he  would  be  hUed  U  he  did  apply. 
A  major  complaint  of  disabled  workers  has 
been  the  stringent  administration  of  the  dis- 
abiUty provisions.  Greater  liberalization,  not 
restriction  is  needed. 

The  problems  of  disablUty.  age  and  unem- 
ployment are  aU  Interrelated  and  what  Is 
needed  is  a  comprehensive  and  broad  pro- 
gram to  deal  with  them  as  a  group.  Many 
people  sufier  chronic  lU  health  during  their 
later  working  Ufe.  Unless  they  are  so  totally 
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disabled  that  they  can  meet  the  stringent 
definition  of  disability  In  the  Social  Security 
Act,  they  are  In  an  economic  no-man's-land. 
They  are  unable  to  work  but  are  not  yet  eli- 
gible for  their  regular  retirement  benefits. 

There  are  a  number  of  changes  that  could 
be  made  In  the  Social  Security  Act  that 
would  help  alleviate  this  problem. 

First,  we  feel  there  should  be  an  occupa- 
tional definition  of  disability  that  would  per- 
mit older  workers  after  age  50  or  55  to  receive 
disability  benefits  If  their  disability  prevents 
them  from  doing  their  usual  occupation. 

Second,  an  Increase  In  the  number  of 
drop-out  years  In  the  benefit  formula  would 
also  help.  At  the  present  time,  the  social 
security  law  permits  the  dropping  out  of  5 
years  of  low  or  no  earnings  In  computing  a 
worker's  benefit  which  does  provide  some 
limited  protection  against  unemployment. 
Illness  and  low  earnings.  Because  of  the  low 
wage  bases  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  sys- 
tem, which  must  be  used  In  computing  the 
average  wage  on  which  benefits  are  based, 
the  typical  worker  receives  a  low  percentage 
of  his  wages  earned  shortly  before  retire- 
ment. The  problem  is  compounded  for  older 
workers  who  are  laid  off  by  plant  closings. 
technological  changes.  HI  health,  etc.  who 
must  Include  these  years  of  low  or  zero 
earnings  In  determining  their  average  wage. 
Additional  drop  out  years  would  be  of  great 
help  to  them. 

Third,  the  AFL-CIO  also  advocates  a 
flexible  zone  of  retirement  between  60  and 
65  that  would  permit  retirement  at  age  60 
with  less  than  full  actuarial  reduction.  In 
general,  as  workers  grow  older,  they  often 
find  the  pace  of  their  work  is  beyond  their 
physical  ability.  A  flexible  zone  of  retire- 
ment, If  coupled  with  a  substantial  increase 
In  benefits,  would  permit  the  Individual  to 
make  a  retirement  decision  during  a  period 
of  years  based  on  his  financial  resoxirces. 
age.  health  and  the  nature  of  his  occupation. 

Though  the  social  security  program  can 
be  of  considerable  value  to  unemployed  older 
workers,  we  know  that  It  cannot  solve  what 
Is  essentially  an  unemployment  problem. 
We  are  also  advocating  changes  In  other  pro- 
grams so  that  efforts  In  these  various  pro- 
grams may  dovetail  to  solve  this  social 
problem  It  may  not  be  possible  to  Include 
all  or  most  of  our  proposals  for  changing  the 
Social  Security  law  In  this  respect  In  the 
present  legislation,  but  at  the  very  least. 
Congress  should  refrain  from  making  the 
problem  of  older  workers  more  difficult  by 
a  more  restrictive  definition  of  disability. 

DEFINITION  OF  DISABILmr 

(American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
A.  168) 
We  are  also  pleased  that  H.R.  12080  has 
Included  disabled  surviving  divorced  wives 
and  disabled  widowers  for  cash  benefits. 
However,  we  believe  that  the  requirement  of 
attainment  of  age  50  for  eligibility  would 
work  an  undue  hardship  on  otherwise  eli- 
gible disabled  widows,  surviving  divorced 
wives,  and  widowers.  Similarly,  we  believe 
that  the  definition  of  disability  for  these  in- 
dividuals is  unduly  harsh  and  should  be 
made  the  same  as  the  definition  of  disability 
for  beneficiaries  of  the  disability  insurance 
program.  We  also  would  strongly  recommend 
that  the  cash  benefits  be  82ii"r  of  the  pri- 
mary Insurance  amount  Immediately  upon 
eUglbllity  for  benefits  rather  than  graduated 
from  SO""  to  82'2%-  The  American  Found.i- 
tlon  for  the  Blind  welcomes  the  extension 
of  the  provision  covering  blind  persons  be- 
tween the  age  of  21  and  31  for  cash  dis- 
ability Insurance  benefits  to  all  types  of  dis- 
abled persons  who  meet  the  definition  of  dis- 
ability In  the  law.  However,  we  believe  that 
the  guidelines  in  the  new  Section  223(d)  (2) 
(A)  concerning  the  definition  of  disability 
are  unduly  harsh.  The  individuals  covered 
for  cash  benefits  are  severely  disabled  under 
the  definition  in  the  existing  law.  and  this 


definition  should  not  be  made  any  stricter 
than  it  already  is. 


DEITNmON    or   DISABILITY 

(Georgia  Federation  of  the  BUnd,  Conyers, 
Ga.,  A22) 

CONYEBS.  Ga., 
August  24. 1967. 
Hon.  RussKLL  B.  Long, 
Chairman,  Senate  Ccrmmittee  on  Finance 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Chairm.an  and  Genti-emen  op  the 
Committee;  You  now  have  before  you,  for 
consideration,  H.R.  12080  as  adopted  by  the 
House.  This  bill  contains  many  excellent  and 
progressive  amendments  to  the  social  se- 
curity act  and  In  general,  the  Georgia  Fed- 
eration of  the  BUnd  supports  this  bill. 

However.  Section  156  contains  the  most 
regressive  and  punitive  definition  of  disabil- 
ity ever  to  be  included  in  a  public  assist- 
ance law  since  the  days  of  the  Elizabethan 
"poor  laws".  This  provision  makes  the  exist- 
ence of  a  theoretically  possible  employment 
for  a  disabled  person  sufficient  grounds  for 
denying  public  assistance  payments,  whether 
or  not  such  employment  opportunities  ac- 
tually exist  for  him.  It  Is  our  belief  that 
public  assistance  In  all  categories  should  be 
granted  on  the  basis  of  definite,  objective 
criteria  and  not  be  made  subject  to  the  whim 
of  Federal  and  State  otficials.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  severely  disabled  earnestly 
desire  to  become  self  sufficient  and  contrib- 
uting members  of  society.  They  should  be 
encouraged  and  assisted  to  reach  this  goal. 
This  certainly  would  not  be  the  effect  of  the 
provision  written  Into  this  bill  by  the  House 
Committee. 

We  would  like  to  see  the  present  criterion 
for  assistance  to  the  "totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled",  which  admittedly  is  severely 
restrictive,  modified  so  that  the  criteria  used 
for  eligibility  for  benefit  payments  to  the 
disabled  under  Title  II  of  the  social  security 
act  would  also  apply  to  applicants  for  as- 
sistance to  the  disabled  under  Title  XIV. 
This  would  require  the  elimination  of  the 
word  "permanently"  in  this  Title  and  the 
substitution  In  the  definition  of  disabled, 
wording  similar  to  that  now  contained  In 
Title  II. 

We  respectfully  request  that  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  eliminate  the  phraseol- 
ogy to  which  objection  has  been  voiced 
herein,  and  the  Inclusion  In  the  Senate  ver- 
sion provisions  which  will  allow  the  totally 
disabled,  whose  disability  has  lasted  or  Is 
expected  to  last  for  at  least  twelve  (12) 
months,  eligible  for  public  assistance  pay- 
ments under  Title  IV  of  the  Act. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Ned  Fheem-an, 

Pre!ddent, 
Georgia  Federation  of  the  Blind. 

definition  of  disability 
(Gov.  Philip  H.  Hoff.  Vermont.  A109:  excerpt 
from  September  8. 1967.  letter  to  Long) 
(5)  Social  Security  Disability  Program: 
The  bill  sets  a  tighter  definition  of  disability 
than  presently  exists  In  the  law.  The  effect 
of  this  on  the  states  will  be  to  require  denied 
applicants  to  seek  public  welfare  under  our 
State-Federal  Aid  to  the  Permanently  and 
Totally  Disabled  Program.  This  simply 
amounts  to  an  abrogation  of  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
a  PASS  on  of  the  financial  burden  to  the 
States. 

definition  of  disability 

(Blinded  Veterans  Association.  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind;  excerpt 
from  statement  of  Irvin  P.  Schloss.  national 
president  of  Blinded  Veterans  Association, 
A160) 

BVA  and  AAWB  endorse  the  provision  of 
H.R.  12080,  which  would  make  disabled 
widows,  surviving  divorced  wives,  and  widow- 


ers eligible  for  benefits  under  age  62,  evea 
if  they  do  not  have  minor  children  In  their 
care.  However,  we  believe  that  the  require, 
ment  of  attainment  of  age  50  for  eligibility 
would  work  an  undue  hardship  on  these  Id'- 
dividuals.  Similarly,  we  believe  that  the 
definition  of  disability  for  these  Indivldualj 
is  unduly  harsh  and  should  be  made  the 
same  as  the  definition  of  disability  for  bene- 
ficiaries  of  the  disability  Insurance  program. 
We  also  would  strongly  recommend  that  the 
cash  benefits  of  82 '/2%  of  the  primary  insur- 
ance amount  become  available  immediately 
upon  eligibility  for  benefits  rather  ihsa 
graduated  from  50 To   to  82y2'~o. 

definition  of  disability 
(National    Council   of   Senior   Citizens;   ex- 
cerpt from  statement  of  John  F.  Edelman, 
president,  National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens, p.  1076-1077) 

The  House-passed  bill  contains  a  harshly 
restrictive  definition  of  disability,  forbids  for 
widows  without  dependent  children  benefits 
below  age  50,  limits  the  primary  benefit  for 
widows  at  age  50  to  half  of  the  regular 
benefit  with  a  gradual  step-up  in  benefits  de- 
termined by  the  age  benefits  begin. 


definition  of  disability 
(Physicians  Forum;  excerpts  from  statement 

of   Malcolm   L.   Peterson,   M.D..   chalnnaa 

of  the  Physicians  Forum,  New  York,  NT, 

A242) 

E.  We  regret  the  more  restrictive  deflnltlcn 
of  di.-jabillty  In  H.R.  12080  as  compared  with 
the  present  law,  and  we  regret  the  failure 
to  Included  disabled  beneficiaries  under 
Medicare  as  recommended  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

definition  op  disability 
(Excerpt  from  statement  of  Robert  M.  Get- 
tings,   assistant  for  governmental  affairs, 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Association  far 
Retarded  Children,  p.  1935) 
Tlie    House   Ways   and    Means    Committee 
expressed  concern  over  several  rerent  court 
decisioiis  reversing  departmental  determina- 
tions  of  eligibility   for  disability  p:iymea:= 
In   these  c.ises.  HEW  found  that   the  indi- 
vidual was  n'  t  r.bsolutply  disa')led  but  only 
disabled  re'ative  to  the  local  job  m.irket  In 
an    effort    to    correct    this    situation,    HE 
12030    revises    the    definition    of    disability 
to  provide  that  If  the  client  can  do  appro- 
priate work  which  Is  significantly  available 
in  any  part  of  the  economy  he  will  not  be 
considered  disabled.  This  language  has  two 
drawbacks   from   the   point   of   view  of  the 
retarded.    First,   a   retarded    Individuil  m-'y 
be  able  to  live  and  work  In  the  community 
if  he  is  residing  with  his  family  but  not  iJ 
he    must  venture  forth  on  his  own  without 
proper  social  shelter.  Second,  the  definiticn 
of  fe;isiblllty  for  purposes  of  vocational  rr- 
hablUtatlon  depends  on  the   availability  o'. 
suitable    work    opportunities    locally   or  2t 
least  within  the  State.  The  House  laneu»?e 
would   tend    to   hinder   proper   coordinaticn 
between  welfare  and  rehabilitation  programs 
immediately  after   these  two  activities  had 
been  combined  for  administrative  purposes 
in   the   new  social   and   rehabilitation  serv- 
ice. We  respectfully  suggest  that  this  coa- 
mlttee  Include  clarlfylne  language  in  its  re- 
port to  Insure  that  the  new  House  definiticn 
of  disability  does  not  work  to  the  disadvan- 
tage  of  retarded  citizens. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  ^^e 
heard  eight  witnesses,  all  of  whom  testi- 
fied against  the  change  in  disability.  Only 
one  witness  in  this  voluminous  record 
testified  In  support  of  the  present  lan- 
guage in  the  bill.  He  was  Mr.  Paul  P 
Henkel,  chairman  of  the  Social  Security 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  State  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce. 

This  is  what  he  said : 


we  do  not  oppose  the  disability  insurance 
aJondments  proposed  In  H.R.  1208a  We  sup- 
^n  the  concern  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Seans  committee  over  the  extension  by  ju- 
Hirlal  decisions  of  the  definition  of  disability. 
We  agree  there  is  a  need  for  a  stricter  defini- 
tion. 

Mr  President,  in  this  whole  record, 
the  cnly  justification  for  taking  this 
hflckward  step  and  abandoning  the  posi- 
tion we  took  on  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965  is  the  testimony  by 
Mr.  Henkel  of  the  Council  of  Chambers 
of  Commerce. 

Actuallv,  what  has  happened  is  that 
the  social  security  system  and  the  De- 
nartment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare have  lost  a  lawsuit.  The  courts  have 
defined  disability  using  definitions  out  of 
the  Veterans'  Act,  out  of  the  precedents 
of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 
and  held  against  the  present  definition 
we  have  in  the  present  bill. 

Thus  all  I  am  asking  is  to  return  to 
present  law  and  remove  this  restrictive 
definition. 

Goin'^  back  to  what  the  court  has  al- 
ready "defined,  let  me  tell  the  Senate 
what  it  objects  to.  For  instajice.  the  ad- 
ministration is  objecting  to  the  case  of 
Leftwich  aaainst  Gardner. 

Mr  President,  the  recent  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Pou'-th  Cir- 
cuit in  Leftwich  v.  Gardner,  377  F.  2d  28-7 
(1967),  has  been  criticized  by  the  SociP.l 
Security  Administration  and  that  criti- 
cism has  been  adopted  in  the  committee 
report  I  do  not  share  in  the  criticism  of 
that  opinion.  Because  of  the  significance 
of  that  decision  which  centered  on  a  dis- 
abled father  of  nine  children  and  so  that 
my  coUeagues  may  have  the  full  benefit 
of  the  court's  thinking,  I  ask  unammous 
consent  to  have  the  opinion  pnnted  in 
the  Record.  .   . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

John  J.  Leftwich.  Appellee,  v.  John  W. 
Gardner  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Appellant.  No.  11015.  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals,  Fourth  Circuit.  Argued 
March  7,  1967.  Decided  May  1,  1967. 

Social  Securitv  case.  The  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
West  Virginia  at  Beckley,  John  A.  Field.  Jr., 
Chief  Judge,  granted  claimant  a  period  of 
disability  and  disability  insurance  benefits 
and  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare appealed.  The  Court  of  Appeals.  Craven. 
Circuit  Judge,  held  that  where  52-year-old 
manual  lalwrer  suffered  from  spondylolis- 
thesis and  had  congenital  marked  curvature 
of  spine  so  that  he  could  not  stoop,  bend  or 
lift  and  suffered  pain  when  he  sat  more  than 
10  minutes  and  all  of  the  time  while  he  was 
standing,  he  was  totally  and  permanently 
disabled  for  purposes  of  disability  benefits 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  fact  that 
he  chose  to  work  every  day  as  a  dishwasher 
to  support  his  family  did  not  preclude  him 
from  recovering  disability  benefits. 
Affirmed. 

Before  Sobeloff  and  CTraven.  Circuit  Judges, 
and  Harvey.  District  Judge. 
Craven.  Circuit  Judge. 
In  this  unusual  social  security  case,  claim- 
ant Leftwich  was  denied  disability  benefits 
at  the  administrative  level  largely  because 
he  has  the  admirable  motivation  to  Insist 
upon  working  for  the  support  of  his  family 
despite  physical  Inability  to  do  so.  There 
U  more  logic  than  common  sense  In  Buch  a 
result,  and  there  Is  Irony  not  Intended,  we 
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think,  by  the  Congress.  We  affirm  the  de- 
cision of  the  district  court  granting  Left- 
wich a  period  of  disability  and  disability 
Insurance  benefits. 

( 1  ]  We  have  carefully  reexamined  the  rec- 
ord as  a  whole  before  deciding  that  the  de- 
cision of  the  Hearing  Examiner  and  the  Ap- 
peals Council  Is  not  supported  by  substantial 
evidence.  "The  substantiality  of  the  evidence 
to  support  the  Secretary's  findings  Is  the 
Issue  before  each  court."  Thomas  v.  Cele- 
brezze.  331  F.2d  541  (4th  Clr.  1964).  citing 
Farley  v.  Celebrezze.  315  F.2d  704  (3d  Clr. 
1963),  and  Ward  v.  Celebrezze.  311  F.2d  115 
(5th  Clr.  1962). 

[2]  Although  we  review  the  same  record 
and  make  the  same  determination  as  made 
In  the  district  court,  "[lit  should  hardly  re- 
quire articulation  to  note  that  an  appellate 
court  gives  great  weight  both  to  the  rea- 
soning and  conclusions  of  the  district 
courts."  Farley  v.  Celebrezze,  supra,  315  F.2d 
at  705  n.  3.  There  Is  here  no  Inconsistency: 
we  are  Influenced  by  the  decision  of  the  dis- 
trict court,  but  we  are  not  bound  by  It.  See 
Roberson  v.  Rlblcoff,  299  F.2d  761,  763  (6th 
Clr.  1962);  Flemmlng  v.  Booker,  283  P.2d 
321,  322  n.  4  (5th  Clr.  1960U 

In  the  Hearing  Examiner's  decision  ap- 
pears the  following: 

"The  Hearing  Examiner  will  not  attempt  to 
describe  in  detail  each  of  the  medical  reports 
relative  to  the  claimant  or  to  describe  the  two 
hearlnes  previously  referred  to.'  since  the 
Hearing  Examiner  feels  that  the  primary 
issue  to  be  resolved  herein  Is  whether  or  not 
the  claimant's  present  job  as  a  dishwasher  at 
the  Plnecrest  Sanitarium,  which  he  has  been 
doing  since  around  June  1960  to  the  present, 
constitutes  the  ability  to  engage  In  sub- 
stantial gainful  activity  within  the  meanlnc 
of  the  disability  provisions  of  the  Social 
Securitv  Act  and  the  regvilations  implement- 
ing such  provisions."  Consistent  with  that 
position,  the  hearing  held  at  Beckley.  West 
Virginia,  on  September  7.  1965,  lasted  exactly 
fifteen  minutes.  At  that  hearing,  the  Hearing 
Examiner  said: 

"It  would  appear  to  the  Hearing  Examiner 
that  the  reason  the  claimant's  application 
was  denied  was  because  of  his  work  at  the 
Plnecrest  Sanitarium  as  a  dishwasher  and 
they  apparently  considered  this  as  the  ability 
to  engage  in  substantial  gainful  activity." 

We  agree  with  the  Hearing  Examiner  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  narrate  in  great  detail  the 
medical  historv  of  claimant.  Only  a  small  part 
of  It  will  make" It  crysul  clear  that  but  for  the 
question  posed  by  his  minimal  employment 
he  would  unquestionably  have  been  found 
unable  to  engage  in  substantial  gainful 
employment. 

WORK     HISTORY     AJJD    DISABILITIES 

[3]  Leftwich  is  now  fifty-two  years  old. 
Although  he  has  a  high  school  education,  his 
entire  work  history  consisted  of  manual  labor 
in  the  coal  mines,  where  he  suffered  two 
severe  back  Injuries,  one  In  1951  and  another 
m  1953.  In  the  first  accident  he  suffered  a 
fractured  right  clavicle,  fractures  of  the  ribs, 
and  Injuries  to  the  lower  back.  In  the  later 
accident  he  suffered  a  ruptured  disc,  which 
was  removed  bv  surgery  In  1954.'  Since  that 
year,  he  has  suffered  from  spondylolisthesis. 
He  also  has  a  congenital  marked  scoliosis 
(curvature)  of  the  spine.  Flexion  of  the  spine 
is  limited  to  two-thirds  and  side  bending  and 
extension  nil.  As  of  1963,  Dr.  Stallard  re- 
ported that  claimant's  condition  had  grown 
progressively  worse  and  that  claimant  could 
not  stoop,  bend,  or  lift.  In  a  1964  report.  Dr. 
Raub  concluded  that  the  claimant  was  "quite 
disabled"  and  could  not  return  to  the  mines. 


The  Hearing  Examiner  noted  In  his  deci- 
sion that  one  doctor  "further  commented 
that  under  modern  screening  processes  and 
pre-emplo>Tnent  examinations  the  claimant 
Is  barred  from  securing  employment  •  •  ••" 
Typical  of  medical  opinion  in  the  file  la 
that  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Stallard.  who  concluded 
as  of  May  12,  1961,  "this  patient  Is  totaUy 
and  permanently  disabled  from  work." 

In  addition  to  the  extremely  lUnltlng 
physical  disability,  Leftwich  suffers  frona 
psychoneurotic  symptoms  which  the  neuro- 
psychlatrist  has  predicted  wUl  continue  "un- 
abated". Tltils  condition  was  described  as 
"moderately  severe"  and  sufficient  to  make 
him  a  poor  candidate  for  rehabUltatlve  re- 
training. 

Despite  the  foregoing,  and  much  more,  tne 
Hearing  Examiner  concluded  "that  the  ob- 
jective medical  evidence  of  record  establishes 
that  the  claimant  has  suffered  moderate  Im- 
pairments to  his  musculoskeltal  (sic]  system 
that  would  preclude  him  from  engaging  in 
any  work  requiring  heavy  manual  labor  or 
lifting,  bending,  stopping,  etc  But  the  Hear- 
ing Examiner  does  not  feel  the  obJecUve 
medical  evidence  of  record  establishes  that 
the  residuals  of  the  claimant's  Impairments 
to  his  musculoskeltal  |sicl  system  would  pre- 
clude him  from  engaging  in  all  substantial 
gainful  activity,  particularly  of  a  light  or 
moderate  tvpe,  and  he  so  finds."  We  think  It 
apparent  that  the  Hearing  Exionlner  and  the 
Appeals  Council  accorded  too  much  weight 
to  the  dishwashing  Job. 

Much  of  the  record  and  the  Hearing  Ex- 
aminer's decision  is  devoted  to  consideration 
of   claimants   having   worked    for    approxi- 
mately the  past  five  years  as  a  dishwaslier 
at  Plnecrest  Sanitarium.   Claimant   says  in 
explanation  of  his  employment  that  his  Job 
is  rather  easy  and  that  he  Is  not  pushed  by 
his  supervisor.  He  also  says,  and  it  rings  true 
when  read  with  the  rest  of  the  record,  that 
he  works  days  when  he  does  not  feel  like  it 
for  the  sake  "of  his  family.  He  has  nine  chil- 
dren dependent  upon  him.  By  way  of  cor- 
roboration, claimant  has  repeatedly  advised 
doctors  who  examined  him  that  he  endures 
pain  while  he  works  for  the  sake  of  making 
a  living  for  his  family,  that  he  has  pain  If  he 
sits  more  than  ten  minutes,  and  that  his 
back  hurts  all  the  time  while  he  is  standing. 
Claimant  started  his  dishwashing  job  on 
May  25.  1900.  He  put  m  ten  hours  a  day  at 
first.  240  hours  a  month,  and  earned  $130  00 
a  misnth.  As  of  1965,  his  work  day  was  eight 
hours.    totaUng    184   hours   per   month,    for 
which  he  was  paid  8150.00.  Although  he  is 
present  at  the  place  of  work  for  an  eight- 
hour  day,  he  actually  works  only  four  to  five 
hours  per  day.  He  washes  dishes  by  the  use 
of  a  dishwashing  machine  and  scrubs  alumi- 
num pots  by  hand.  He  does  no  lifting.  Claim- 
ant's supervisor  testified  that  he  was  not  ca- 
pable  of   doing   anything   but   dishwashing 
and  pot  washing,  and  that  if  he  were,  she 
would  have  assigned  other  duties  to  him.  She 
disclosed  that  he  could  not  have  obtained 
his  job  without  political  influence  and  stated 
that  a  lot  of  employees  at  the  sanitarium  are 
persons  who  could  not  handle  Jobs  In  private 
Industry. 

The  Hearing  Examiner  conceded  that 
claimant  "may  well  have  gotten  his  Job  on 
the  basis  of  politics."  but  he  felt  that  claim- 
ant's position  was  not  a  "made"  Job  Involving 
minimal  or  trifling  tasks  which  make  little 
or  no  demand  on  the  individual  and  are  of 
little  or  no  utility  to  his  employer  or  to  the 
operation  of  a  btisiness,  and  refused  to  apply 
the  exclusion  In  the  Regulations.'  In  making 


'These  were  Workmen's  Compensation 
hearings.  ,  ^ 

•Despite  his  serious  Injuries,  claimant 
worked  In  the  mines  (after  periods  of  recu- 
peration) until  In  1959  he  was  rejected  by 
the  company  doctor. 


3  The  exclusion  reads  as  follows:" 'Made 
work',  that  is.  work  involving  the  perform- 
ance of  minimal  or  trifling  duties  which  make 
little  or  no  demand  on  the  individual  and  are 
of  little  or  no  utility  to  his  employer,  or  to 
the  operation  of  a  business.  If  self-employed. 
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this  determination,  the  Hearing  Examiner 
adverted  to  Hanes  v.  Celebrezze.  337  F.2d  209 
(4th  Clr.  1964) .  and  aclcnowledged  that  coun- 
sel for  claimant  urged  Its  similarity  to  the 
instant  case.  The  Hearing  Examiner  rejected 
the  analogy  In  these  words: 

"The  Hearing  Examiner  also  Invites  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Administration  does 
not  acquiesce  In  either  the  results  or  the 
opinions  expressed  by  the  Fourth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  In  the  Hanes  case,  and  that 
It  does  not  feel  that  the  decision  In  the 
Hanes  case  Is  binding  on  It  with  respect  to 
any  other  disability  caae." 

We  recognize  that  we  are  neither  final  nor 
Infallible.  However,  we  respectfully  suggest 
that  Hearing  Examiners  In  this  circuit  may 
with  some  profit  consldei^M^rlor  decisions 
to  see  whether  or  not  th^have  value  as 
precedents. 

In  Hanes.  supra,  this  court  held  that  evi- 
dence of  claimant's  earnings  of  $125.00  per 
month  as  a  building  custodian  did  not  by 
Itself  and  In  view  of  other  evidence  consti- 
tute substantial  evidence  to  support  the  Sec- 
retary's decision  that  claimant  was  disquall- 
fled  for  benefits  due  to  ability  to  engage  In 
substantial  gainful  activity.  Judge  Boreman. 
writing  for  the  court,  expressed  the  view  that 
"the  court  below  erred  in  ascribing  control- 
ling significance  to  the  evidence  of  claimant's 
earnings."  The  decision  of  the  district  court 
affirming  denial  of  benefits  by  the  Secretary 
was  reversed. 

In  Plemmlng  v.  Booker.  283  P.  2d  321  (5th 
Clr.  1960) ,  despite  evidence  that  the  claim- 
ant averaged  five  days  a  week  work  at  a 
used  car  lot  for  which  he  was  paid  $15.00 
or  $20.00  a  week,  it  was  held  that,  neverthe- 
less, the  claimant  had  established  his  In- 
ability to  engage  In  any  substantial  gainful 
activity.  Judge  Rives,  speaking  for  the  court, 
thought  It  not  Inappropriate  to  borrow  tests 
of  disability  from  other  areas  of  the  law. 
The  quotations  relied  upon  by  the  Fifth 
Circuit  are  worthy  of  reproduction  here : 

"In  Berry  v.  United  States.  1941.  312  U.S. 
450.  455.  456.  61  S.  Ct.  637.  639.  85  L.  Ed.  945. 
Mr.  Justice  Black,  speaking  for  a  unanimous 
Court,  said: 

"  'It  was  not  necessary  that  petitioner  be 
bedridden,  wholly  helpless,  or  that  he  should 
abandon  every  possible  effort  to  work  In 
order  for  the  Jury  to  find  that  he  was  totally 
and  permanently  disabled  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  If  petitioner  had  refrained  from 
trying  to  do  any  work  at  all.  and  the  same 
evidence  of  physical  impairment  which  ap- 
pears In  this  record  had  been  offered,  a  Jury 
could  have  properly  found  him  totally  and 
permanently  disabled.  And  the  Jury  could 
have  found  that  his  efforts  to  work — all  of 
which  sooner  or  later  resulted  In  failure- 
were  made  not  because  of  his  ability  to  work 
but  because  of  his  unwillingness  to  live  a 
life  of  Idleness,  even  though  totally  and 
permanently  disabled  within  the  meaning  of 
his  policies."  " 

"In  Mabry  v.  Travelers  Ins.  Co..  5  Clr.. 
1952.  193  F.  2d  497.  498.  Judge  Holmes,  for 
[the  Fifth]  Circuit,  said: 

"  'Pinched  by  poverty,  beset  by  adversity. 
driven  by  necessity,  one  may  work  to  keep  the 
wolf  away  from  the  door  though  not  physi- 
cally able  to  work:  and.  under  the  law  In 
this  case,  the  fact  that  the  woman  worked 
to  earn  her  living  did  not  prevent  a  Jury  from 
finding,  from  the  evidence  before  it,  that 
she  was  totally  and  permanently  disabled 
even  while  working.'  "  283  F.  2d  at  324. 

The  similarity  of  Leftwlch's  situation  to 
those  of  claimants  In  Hanes  and  Booker  Is 
apparent.'  No  two  cases  are.  of  course,  exactly 
alike.  But  Hearing  Exaunlners  may  not  quit 


thinking  when  a  claimant's  earnings  reach 
a  magic  mark.'  The  test  Is  not  whether  Left- 
wlch  by  will  power  can  stay  on  his  feet  yet 
another  day— but  whether  objectively  and 
In  the  totality  of  circumstances.  Including 
especially  his  afflictions,  he  Is  disabled  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Substantial  medical  evidence  establishes  that 
claimant  was  totally  and  permanently  dis- 
abled. In  spite  of  such  disablement,  he  chose 
to  work  every  day  to  support  his  family.  The 
statute  defines  disability  as  an  "Inability  to 
engage  in  any  substantial  gainful  activity." 
In  this  case,  the  emphasis  properly  Is  on 
inability.  We  think  the  Congress  did  not  In- 
tend to  exclude  from  the  benefits  of  the  Act 
those  disabled  persons  who  because  of  char- 
acter and  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  their 
dependents  are  most  deserving. 
Affirmed. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  while 
tliere  are  enough  Senators  In  the  Cham- 
ber, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  ap- 
propriate part  of  the  report  begins  on 
page  46,  where  it  discusses  the  definition 
of  disability  and  continues  on  through 
pages  47,  48,  and  49. 

The  only  justification  given  in  the  re- 
port for  changing  the  definition  is  this: 

The  Social  Security  Administration  has 
Indicated  that  In  large  part  the  reasons  why  a 
larger  number  of  people  than  anticipated 
have  become  entitled  to  disability  benefits 
are: 

(1)  Greater  knowledge  of  the  protection 
available  under  the  program  leading  to  In- 
creased numbers  of  qualified  people  apply- 
ing for  benefits — 

They  are  complaining  about  the  fact 
that  more  people  know  about  the  basic 
rights  that  we  have  given  them,  and  thus 
more  qualified  peop'.e  are  getting  some 
benefits. 

(2)  Improved  meMiods  of  developing  evi- 
dence of  dlBublllty. 

That  means  that  they  have  learned 
about  the  oase  1:i  court,  the  Leftwlch 
against  Gardner  case,  which  the  admin- 
istration is  complaining  about,  demon- 
strating that  theii-  disability  makes  them 
qualify  under  the  law. 

(3)  More  effective  ways  to  assess  the  total 
Impact  of  an  individual's  Impairment  on  his 
ability  to  work. 

In  a  veteran's  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
unanimously  declared,  and  in  a  case 
quoted  in  the  HEW  case,  that  a  person 
does  not  have  to  be  completely  or  totally 
disabled.  They  said: 

It  was  not  necessary  that  petitioner  be  bed- 
ridden, wholly  helpless,  or  that  he  should 
abandon  every  possible  effort  to  work  Ln  order 
for  the  Jury  to  find  that  he  was  totally  and 
permanently  disabled. 

■What  is  wrong  with  that? 

That  is  basic  law.  That  is  in  the  basic 
■Workmen's  Compensation  law  in  most 
States. 

Continuing  to  read: 


does  not  demonstrate  ability  to  engage   in 
substantial  gainful  activity." 

*But  cf.  Canady  v.  Celebrezze.  367  P. 2d 
486  (4th  Clr. 1966);  Simmons  v.  Celebrezze, 
362  P.2d  753  (4th  Clr.1966):  Brown  v.  Cele- 
brezze. 347  F.2d  227   (4th  Clr.1965), 


»20  CJPJl.  9  404.1534  provides  In  pertinent 
part: 

"(b)  Earnings  at  a  monthly  rate  in  ex- 
cess of  $100.  An  Individual's  earnings  from 
work  activities  averaging  In  excess  of  $100  a 
month  shall  be  deemed  to  demonstrate  his 
ability  to  engage  In  substantial  gainful  ac- 
tivity In  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the 
contrary. 


It  cannot  be  doubted  that  if  petitioner  had 
refrained  from  trying  to  do  any  work  at  all, 
and  the  same  evidence  of  physical  Impair- 
ment which  appears  in  this  record  had  been 
offered,  a  Jury  could  have  properly  found 
him  totally  and  permanently  disabled.  And 
the  Jury  could  have  found  that  his  efforts  to 
work— all  of  which  sooner  or  later  resulted 
In  failure — were  made  not  because  of  his 
ability  to  work  but  because  of  his  unwilling- 
ness to  live  a  life  of  idleness,  even  though 
totally  and  permanently  disabled  within  the 
meaning  of  his  policies. 

Continuing  to  read : 

Pinched  by  poverty,  beset  by  adversity, 
driven  by  necessity,  one  may  work  to  keep 
the  wolf  away  from  the  door  though  not 
physically  able  to  work;  and,  under  the  law 
In  this  case,  the  fact  that  the  woman  work- 
ed to  earn  her  living  did  not  prevent  a  Jury 
from  finding,  from  the  evidence  before  It, 
that  she  was  totally  and  permanently  dis- 
abled  even   while   working. 

Mr.  President,  the  law  now.  as  writ- 
ten by  the  committee,  states  that  his 
physical  or  mental  impairments  are  of 
such  severity  that  not  only  was  he  un- 
able to  do  his  previous  work  but  he  can- 
not, considering  his  age,  education,  and 
work  experience,  engage  in  any  other 
kind  of  substantial  gahiful  work  which 
exists  in  the  national  economy,  regard- 
less of  whether  such  work  exists  in  the 
general  area  where  he  lives,  or  whether 
a  specific  job  vacancy  exists  for  him.  or 
whether  he  would  be  hired  if  he  applied 
for  one. 

There  is  an  exceptional  case  of  a  man 
disabled  in  the  mines,  as  in  the  case  of 
Leftwich  against  Gardner,  in  Montana. 

They  say.  well,  he  cannot  work  in  the 
mines  any  more,  but  he  could  answer 
the  telephone  for  Arthur  Murray,  who 
teaches  dancing  back  in  New  York,  that 
since  he  could  solicit  people  on  the  tele- 
phone for  dancing  lessons,  as  part  of  the 
national  economy,  he  would  have  to 
leave  his  State  and  go  to  New  York  and 
participate  in  such  an  activity. 

Of  course,  that  is  probably  beyond- 
coming  up  under  the  definition— even 
what  the  Secretary  would  apply. 

Actually,  what  the  Secretary  could  ap- 
ply under  this  conclusion  is  that  a  man 
would  have  to  leave  the  geographic  area 
in  which  he  lived  and  he  would  have  to 
engage  in  work  in  which  he  had  no  ex- 
perience either  by  age.  education,  or 
training,  and  if  such  work  were  available 
In  the  national  economy,  whether  he 
could  get  to  it  or  not,  whether  he  would 
be  available  or  not,  whether  a  vacancy 
existed,  he  would  still  be  disqualified  be- 
cause of  disability. 

Yet,  when  we  made  the  change  in  1965. 
and  changed  the  definition  of  disability, 
we  broadened  and  liberalized  this  por- 
tion of  the  act  because  those  who  are 
disabled  needed  this  sort  of  liberaliza- 
tion. 

For  instance,  the  courts  have  applied 
this  precedent  in  other  areas — veterans, 
workmen's  compensation — to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  definition  laid  down  by  the 
Secretary  or  the  Hearing  Examiner. 

The  reason  stated  to  take  this  severe 
backward  step,  to  broaden  the  bill,  as 
the  chairman  has  stated,  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  social  security,  makes  this  the 
most  important  financial  bill  that  has 
ever  come  before  the  Senate  so  far  as 
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increasing  and  broadening  social  secu- 
rity is  concerned. 

But  so  far  as  those  who  are,  unfortu- 
nately disabled,  are  concerned,  we  are 
going  back  to  make  this  a  more  limited 
biU  than  we  have  ever  had  before. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  these 
neople  want  to  come  in  and  win  their 
lawsuits.  They  should,  therefore,  at  least 
appeal  some  of  the  cases  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  get  some  legal  definition  be- 
fore they  come  out  to  the  Senate  and 
try  to  have  us  pull  their  irons  out  of 
the  fire. 

I  submit  that  we  should  go  back  to 
existing  law.  We  should  return  to  the  law 
we  passed  in  1965. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  an 
excerpt  from  the  Senate  committee  re- 
port of  1965  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

4,   AMENDMENTS    OP   DlSABtLITY    PROGRAM 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1956 
extended  the  Insurance  protection  of  the 
social  security  program  to  provide  monthly 
benefits  for  persons  with  dlsabUltles  of  long- 
continued  and  Indefinite  duration  and  of 
sufBclent  severity  to  prevent  a  return  to  any 
substantial  gainful  work.  In  providing  this 
protection  against  loss  of  earnings  resulting 
from  extended  total  disability,  the  Congress 
designed  a  conservative  program.  Amend- 
ments enacted  in  1958  and  1960  liberalized 
the  disability  program,  among  other  changes, 
extended  benefits  to  wives  and  children  of 
the  disabled,  and  provided  for  the  payment 
of  benefits  to  disabled  workers  under  age 
50.  who  had  previously  been  excluded.  All 
the  recommended  changes  In  the  disability 
provisions  of  the  program  would  be  ade- 
quately financed  from  the  contributions  the 
committee  Is  recommending  be  earmarked 
for  the  disability  Insurance  trust  fund. 

I  a)  Elimination  of  the  long -continued 
and  indefinite  duration  requirement  from 
the  definition  of  disability. 

Under    present    law,    disability    Insurance 
benefits  are  payable  only  If  the  worker's  dis- 
ability Is  expected  to  result  In  death  or  to  be 
of  long-continued  and  Indefinite  duration. 
The  House  bill  would  broaden  the  disability 
protection   afforded    by   the   social   security 
program   by   providing   disability   Insurance 
benefits  for  an  Insured  worker  who  has  been 
totally   disabled    throughout    a    continuous 
period  of  6  calendar  months.  The  committee 
believes  that  the  House  provision  could  re- 
sult In  the  payment  of  disability  benefits  In 
cases   of    short-term,    temporary    disability. 
Under   the    House    provision,    for    example, 
benefits  could  be  paid  for  several  months  In 
cases  of  temporary  disability  resulting  from 
accidents  or  Illnesses  requiring  a  limited  pe- 
riod of  ImmoblUty.  The  committee  believes, 
therefore,  that  It  Is  necessary  to  require  that 
a  worker  be  under  a  disability  for  a  some- 
what longer  period  than  6  months  In  order 
to  qualify  for  disability  benefits.  As  a  result, 
the  committee's  bill  modifies  the  House  bill 
to  provide   for   the   payment   of   disability 
benefits  for  an  Insured  worker  who  has  been 
or  can   be   expected   to  be  totally   disabled 
throughout  a  continuous  period  of  12  cal- 
endar months.  (DlsabUlty  Insurance  benefits 
would  also  be  payable  if  disability  ends  In 
death  during  this  12-month  period,  provided 
the  worker  has  been  disabled  throughout  a 
waiting  period  of  6  calendar  months  prior  to 
death.)  The  effect  of  the  provision  the  com- 
mittee Is  recommending  Is  to  prortde  dis- 
ability benefits  for  a  totally  disabled  worker 
even  though  his  condition  may  be  expected 
to  Improve  after  a  year.  As  experience  under 
the  disability  program  has  demonstrated.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  In  which  total 


disability  continues  for  at  least  a  year  the 
disability  Is  essentially  permanent.  Thus, 
where  disability  has  existed  for  12  calendar 
months  or  more,  no  prognosis  would  be  re- 
quired. Where  a  worker  has  been  under  a 
disability  which  has  lasted  for  less  than  12 
calendar  months,  the  bill  would  require  only 
a  prediction  that  the  worker's  disability  will 
continue  for  a  total  of  at  least  12  calendar 
months  after  onset  of  the  dlsabUity. 

The  House  bill  modifies  the  provision  of 
present  law  under  which  the  waiting  period 
is  waived  In  subsequent  disability  so  as  to 
make  this  provision   more  restrictive  when 
applied    to    short-term    disabilities.    Since, 
under  the  definition  the  committee  Is  rec- 
ommending, disability  protection   would  be 
limited  to  workers  with  extended  total  dis- 
abilities the  same  test  of  disability  Initially 
applied  should  also  be  applicable  In  second 
and  subsequent  disabilities.  Under  the  pro- 
vision in  the  committee  bill,  benefits  would 
be  paid  beginning  with  the  first  month  of 
onset  of  the  second  or  subsequent  dlsablUty 
and   without   regard   to   the   waiting   period 
requirement  If  the  Individual  is  under  a  dLs- 
ablllty  which  occurred  within  5  years  of  the 
termination  of  his  previous  disabllitv  and 
which  can  be   expected  to  result  in   death 
or  has  lasted,  or  can  be  expected  to  last,  for 
a  continuous  period  of  not  less  than  12  calen- 
dar months. 

The  modification  In  the  definition  of  dls- 
ablUty recommended  by  the  committee  does 
not  change  the  requirement  in  existing  law 
that  an  Individual  must  by  reason  of  his 
impairment  be  unable  "to  engage  In  any 
substantial  gainful  activity." 

An  Individual  with  a  disabling  impair- 
ment which  is  amenable  to  treatment  that 
could  be  expected  to  restore  his  abUlty  to 
work  would  meet  the  revised  definition  U  he 
Is  undergoing  therapy  prescribed  by  his 
treatment  sources,  but  his  disability  never- 
theless has  lasted,  or  can  be  expected  to  last, 
for  at  least  12  calendar  months.  However,  an 
Individual  who  willfully  faUs  to  follow  such 
prescribed  treatment  could  not  by  virtue  of 
such  f aUure  qualify  for  benefits. 

The  committee  expects  that,  as  now.  pro- 
cedures will  be  utilized  to  assure  that  the 
worker's  condition  will  be  reviewed  periodi- 
cally and  reports  of  medical  examinations 
and  work  activity  will  be  obtained  where  ap- 
propriate so  that  benefits  may  be  terminated 
promptly  whce  the  worker  ceases  to  be  dis- 
abled. 

The  committee  retains  the  provision  In 
present  law  under  which  payment  of  dis- 
ability benefits  Is  first  made  for  the  seventh 
full  month  of  disability.  The  House  bill 
would  have  authorized  payments  beginning 
with  the  sixth  full  month  of  disability. 

It  Is  estimated  that  If  benefits  were  pay- 
able for  disabilities  that  are  total  and  last 
more  than  12  calendar  months  but  are  not 
necessarllv  expected  to  last  Indefinitely, 
about  60.000  additional  people — workers  and 
their  dependents— would  become  Inunedl- 
ately  eligible  for  benefits.  Benefit  payments 
under  the  provision  In  1966  would  total  $40 
million. 


which  has  lasted  or  can  be  expected  to  last 
for  a  continuous  period  of  not  less  than  12 
months. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  individual 
cases  in  which  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana is  interested.  We  have,  however,  a 
far  broader  question  before  us.  When  It 
was  undertaken  to  pay  benefits  to  a  dis- 
abled person  just  as  though  he  were  re- 
tired because  of  age,  the  decision  was 
arrived  at  to  make  it  a  narrow  definition. 

Those  who  are  interested  might  turn 
to  the  committee  report  beginning  near 
the  bottom  of  page  46,  which  reads: 

The  present  law  defines  dlsablUty  (except 
for  certain  cases  of  blindness)  as  the  "in- 
ability to  engage  in  any  substantial  gainful 
activity  bv  reason  of  any  medlcaUy  deter- 
minable physical  or  mental  Impairment 
which  can  be  expected  to  result  In  death  or 


We  have  this  strange  situation.  This 
narrow  definition  has  been  enlarged  by 
interpretation  of  the  courts.  It  is  quite 
unlikely  that  any  of  those  decisions  will 
ever  get  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Conse- 
quently, courts  all  over  the  land  have 
proceeded  in  various  ways.  The  result  is 
that  the  cost  of  disabihty  retirement  pay 
has  gone  up  and  up. 

The  allocation  to  the  disability  trust 
fimd  has  increased  from  0.50  percent  of 
payroll  in  1956  to  0.70  percent  today,  and 
will  be  increased  to  0.95  percent  by  the 
committees  bill.  In   1965  the  Congress 
adopted  an  increase  in  the  social  security 
taxes  aUocated  to  the  disability  iiisur- 
ance  trust  fund;  a  large  part  of  which 
was  needed  to  meet  an  actuarial  defi- 
ciency of   0.13  percent  in  the  system. 
Again  this  year  the  administration  has 
come  to  the  Congress  asking  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  taxes  allocated  to  that  fund 
to  meet  an  even  larger  actuarial  defi- 
ciency, which  has  reduced  the  0.03-per- 
cent surplus,  estimated  after  the  1965 
amendments,    to    a    0.15-percent    defi- 
ciency. 

What  has  happened  is  that  even 
though  the  percentage  of  people  in  the 
total  economy  has  not  increased,  the 
number  of  people  who  are  now  on  dis- 
ability retirement  has  increased.  Because 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  felt  that 
the  definition  of  disabiUty  as  originally 
written  by  the  Congress  was  not  being 
adhered  to.  it  Inserted  this  language  and 
put  further  guidelines  in  it.  as  appears  on 
page  48  of  the  committee  report,  where 
Senators  will  find  the  following  inter- 
esting comments : 

When  asked  about  the  court  decisions,  the 
Social  Security  Administration  summarized 
developments  In  the  courts  in  some  Juris- 
dictions as — 

( 1 )  An  increasing  tendency  to  put  the 
burden  of  proof  on  the  Government  to 
Identify  Jobs  for  which  the  Individual  might 
have  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  be  hired, 
rather  than  ascertaining  whether  Jobs  exist 
In  the  economy  which  he  can  do.  Claims  are 
sometimes  allowed  by  the  couns  where  the 
reason  a  claimant  has  not  been  able  to  get 
a  Job  Is  that  employers  having  Jobs  he  can 
do.  prefer  to  avoid  what  they  view  as  a  risk 
in  hiring  a  person  having  an  impairment 
even  though  the  Impairment  Is  not  such  as 
to  render  the  person  Incapable  of  doing  the 
Job  available. 

( 2 )  A  narrowing  of  the  geographic  area  In 
which  the  Jobs  the  person  can  do  must  exist, 
by  reversing  the  Department's  denial  in 
cases  in  which  It  has  not  been  shown  that 
Jobs  the  claimant  can  do  exist  within  a 
reasonable  commuting  distance  of  his  home, 
rather  than  in  the  economy  in  general. 

(31  The  question  of  the  kind  of  medical 
evidence  necessary  to  establish  the  existence 
and  severity  of  an  impairment,  and  how  con- 
flicting medical  opinions  and  evidence  are 
to  be  resolved. 

(4)  While  there  have  heretofore  been  no 
major  differences  by  or  among  the  courts  on 
the  issue  of  disability  when  the  claimant  was 
performing  work  at  a  level  which  the  Secre- 
tary under  the  regulations  had  determined 
to  be  substantial  gainful  activity,  this  Issue 
was  recentlv  highlighted  and  publicized  In 
the  case  of  Leftwich  v.  Gardner.  The  Fourth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  this  case  held 
that  the  claimant  was  under  a  disability 
despite  his  demonstrated  work  performance 
considered  by  the  Secretary  to  be  substantial 
gainful  activity. 
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Then  the  Finance  Committee  said 
this: 

The  committee  concurs  with  the  statement 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  In- 
structing the  Social  Security  Administration 
to  report  Immediately  to  the  Congress  on 
future  trends  of  Judicial  Interpretation  of 
this  nature.  As  a  remedy  for  the  situation 
which  has  developed,  the  committee's  bill 
would  provide  guidelines  to  reemphaslze  the 
predominant  Importance  of  medical  factors 
in  the  disability  determination. 

In  summarj'.  it  amounts  to  just  about 
this :  Congress  provided  for  the  disability 
program.  It  provided  for  the  degree  of 
disability.  The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  and  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate  found  that  that 
definition  of  disability  was  being  exceed- 
ed and  they  placed  in  this  bill  some 
guidelines.  I  believe  they  should  be  left 
in  there.  I  think  to  depart  from  a  rather 
strict  and  narrow  definition  of  disability 
in  the  social  security  program  would  be 
a  mistake.  That  is  not  to  say  that  some 
people  should  not  have  consideration  in 
other  programs.  I  regretfully  express  the 
hope  that  the  amendment  will  not  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
take  only  a  few  minutes. 

I  have  a  memorandum  from  Robert  J. 
Myers.  Chief  Actuary  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  which  reads: 

HJl.  12080.  both  as  passed  by  the  House 
and  as  reported  by  the  Finance  Committee, 
would  provide  a  more  detailed  definition  of 
"disability"  as  used  In  determining  eligibil- 
ity for  disability  benefits  under  Social  Secur- 
ity. It  has  been  proposed — 

That  is  my  amendment — 
that  this  detailed  definition  should  be  elim- 
inated, so   that   the   definition   would   then 
be  that  in  present  law. 

In  my  opinion,  such  a  change  would  not 
necessitate  any  Increase  in  my  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  the  program,  since  I  did  not  re- 
duce the  cost  estimate  when  the  more  de- 
tailed definition  was  added  to  the  bill.  But, 
in  the  absence  of  the  more  detailed  defini- 
tion, there  is  a  much  greater  likelihood  that 
the  costs  actually  developing  will  exceed  my 
intermediate-cost  estimate. 

So  we  do  not  need  to  add  any  further 
taxes:  we  do  not  need  to  add  any  further 
increases:  this  amendment  goes  back  to 
existing  law. 

I  point  out  that  in  the  Leftwich  case, 
which  I  mentioned  and  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  CtrRTisl  men- 
tioned. Mr.  Leftwich  was  denied  disabil- 
ity benefits  by  the  hearing  examiner  and 
Secretary.  Mr.  Leftwich  could  not  stoop, 
bend,  or  sit  down  for  more  than  10  min- 
utes. Yet  he  took  a  job  as  a  dishwasher 
at  $130  a  month  to  support  himself  and 
nine  children.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Fourth  Circuit,  quite  prop- 
erly. I  think,  held  that,  under  that  defini- 
tion, a  man  who  could  not  bend,  stoop, 
or  sit  for  very  long  yet  who  took  a  job  at 
$130  a  month  while  he  was  under  physi- 
cal pain  at  all  times  was  entitled  to  dis- 
ability benefits. 

That  is  all  I  seek:  To  go  back  to  that 
kind  of  definition,  to  return  to  the  kind 
of  language  that  we  had  In  the  bill  in  the 
1965  act.  which  to  my  mind  actually  pro- 
tects all  the  people  who  need  to  be  pro- 
tected, protects  the  financial  integrity  of 
the  act,  and  will  prevent  us  from  taking 
the  backward  step  we  would  be  taking 


should  we  adopt  the  definition  that  Is 
now  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
it  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  part  of  the 
fight  and  a  cosponsor  of  the  Senate 
amendment  which  provided  that  dis- 
abled people  could  receive  social  security 
benefits.  I  recall  that  at  the  time  we 
agreed  to  it,  it  carried  by  a  very  close 
vote. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  prevailed  upon 
the  former  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Senator  Walter  George,  of  Georgia,  to 
offer  the  amendment  on  behalf  of  him- 
self and  a  number  of  other  Senators — I 
believe  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson]  may  have  been  one  of 
them — by  which  we  voted  disability  in- 
surance into  the  act. 

One  of  the  big  problems  has  been  that 
the  cost  of  this  program,  relative  to  pay- 
roll, has  been  increasing.  For  example, 
the  cost  of  disability  insurance  has  moved 
up  from  one-half  of  1  percent  of  payroll 
to  seven-tenths  of  1  percent  of  payroll, 
and  this  bill  would  advance  that  cost  to 
0.95  percent — roughly  1  percent  of  pay- 
roll— to  cover  the  cost  of  this  protection. 
So  the  cost  of  disability  insurance, 
measured  against  the  total  earnings  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  will  thus  have 
doubled  since  we  put  it  into  effect  in  1956. 
One  thing  which  has  added  to  the  in- 
crease in  cost  has  been  the  fact  that 
Federal  courts  have  had  considerable 
sympathy  for  those  who  appear  before 
the  courts  and  urge  that  they  should  be 
entitled  to  benefits  as  disabled  people. 

It  is  a  relative  thing.  In  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  for  example,  under  its  work- 
men's compensation  program,  good 
lawyers — my  father  being  one  of  them — 
over  the  years,  were  successful  In  per- 
suading the  courts  that  a  man  is  totally 
and  permanently  disabled  when  he  can 
no  longer  hold  the  same  job  he  had  in 
the  past.  Under  workmen's  compensa- 
tion there  might  be  a  specific  allowance 
provided  for  the  loss  of  a  hand.  How- 
ever, a  man  who.  for  example,  had  been 
working  on  the  railroad  and  lost  his  hand 
might  also  be  regarded  as  totally  and 
pennanently  disabled,  even  though  he 
could  still  do  many  other  things.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  one  man  whom  I  highly 
respect  lost  his  hand  while  working  on 
the  railroad,  went  into  other  businesses, 
was  ver>-  successful  at  them,  and  is  today 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  city.  Even 
though  at  the  time  of  his  accident  no 
employer  would  hire  a  man  with  but  one 
hand,  he  was  later  extremely  successful 
despite  his  disability. 

The  courts,  as  I  say,  tend  to  be  very 
sympathetic  toward  disabled  persons,  so 
much  so  that  the  House  committee  felt 
they  had  gone  far  beyond  the  intent  of 
Congress  when  it  enacted  the  disability 
program  which  was  in  general  based  on 
the  idea  that  if  there  is  a  job  available, 
that  he  could  do.  not  in  a  few  isolated 
places,  but  in  a  considerable  number  of 
places  in  the  national  economy,  even 
though  it  might  not  oe  available  in  the 
man's  hometown,  he  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  disabled. 

If  Senators  wish  to  hold  to  the  court 
decisions  on  this  matter,  which  have 
tended  to  liberalize  the  interpretation  of 
the  law  beyond  what  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives felt  Congress  intended  when 
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the  program  was  enacted,  that  must  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  each  Individual 
Senator.  As  pointed  out  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  this  tightening  of  the 
definition  was  by  way  of  insistence  that 
we  adhere  to  what  the  House  committee 
had  in  mind  as  to  the  intent  of  Congress 
when  this  provision  was  originally  en- 
acted. I  have  great  sympathy  for  the  po- 
sition of  the  Senator  from  Montana,  but 
I  feel  also  that  we  have  a  real  cost  prob- 
lem to  contend  with  here.  This,  the 
House  thought,  and  the  Senate  commit- 
tee concurred,  is  one  area  where  the  cost 
of  the  program  could  be  restrained 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
llie  roll. 

Mr.  B"5fRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  fi-om  Nevada  [Mr.  Can- 
non!, the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GrueningI.  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  IngijyeI.  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  JordanI,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long!,  the  Senator  from 
Arkan,sas  [Mr.  McClellanI.  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  MorseI,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd].  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  CHtXRCHl,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr,  DoddI,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  EastlandI.  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Er- 
viNl.  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HoLLiNGsl.  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson!  .  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy!. 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]. 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mag- 
nuson].  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr  McGee],  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyreI, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney].  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr, 
Nelson],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr, 
Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmadge],  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough],  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruentng].  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  HoLLrNcs]  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El- 
lender]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"yea."  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
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frnm  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers].  U  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  -yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  "nay." 

on  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
in<^n  [Mr.  Jackson]  is  paired  with 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche] . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  would  vote  "nay. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker]. 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]. 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Domi- 
NicKl  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
MURPHY],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mi-. 
Percy],  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott]  are  necessarily  ab- 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.    Tower]    are    absent    on    official 

business.  ^^    r»r 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr, 
Fong],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hatfield],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper],  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  IMr.  Jordan]  are  detained  on  offi- 
cial business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Brooke]  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  DominickI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  Is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  34, 
nays  20,  as  follows: 
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Brooke 

Byrd,  Vft. 

Ouinon 

Carlson 

Church 
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YEAS— 34 

Hayden 

Hill 

Javlts 

Kuchel 

Mansfield 

McGovern 

MetcaU 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskle 

Pas  tore 

NAYS— 20 

Grlffln 

Hansen 

Holland 

Hruska 

Long.  La. 

MUler 

Morton 


PeU 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Spar  km  an 

Sponp 

Symington 

Tydlngs 

WlUlams,  N.J. 

Young,  Ohio 


Mundt 
Pearson 
Smith 
Thurmond 
Williams.  Del. 
Young,  N.  Dak. 


NOT  VOTING — 46 


Cooper 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervln 

Fong 


Gore 

Gruenlng 

Harris 

Hatfield 

Hickenlooper 

HoUlngs 

Inouye 


So    Mr.    Metcalf's    amendment    was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  prepared 
by  Mr.  Robert  J.  Myers  concerning  the 
cost  estimates  in  connection  with  the 
Miller  amendment  as  originally  in- 
troduced. .      ,  . , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  iii  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MEMORANDUM 

NOVEMBEB  17,  1967. 

From:   Robert  J.  Myers,  Chief  Actuary,  So- 
cial   Security   Administration. 
Subject:   Cost  estimate  for  amendment  No. 
442    relating    to    reimbxirsement    basis 
under   hospital   Insurance   program. 
This    memorandum    will    present    a    cost 
estimate  for  Amendment  No.  442,  submitted 
bv  Senator  Miller,  which  would  amend  H.R. 
12080    as    reported    by    the    Committee    on 
Finance, 

This  Amendment  would  provide  an  in- 
creased reimbursement  basis  for  hospitals 
and  other  providers  of  service  (both  propri- 
etary ones  and  nonprofit  ones)  under  the 
Medicare  program,  with  the  principal  effect 
being  on  the  HI  program.  Reimbursement 
would  be  on  the  basis  of  average  per  diem 
costs  for  persons  of  all  ages  (rather  than  on 
the  basis  of  actual  costs  for  beneficiaries 
aged  65  and  over),  and  also  return  of  I'i 
times  the  trust-fund  Interest  rate  would  be 
paid  on  "fair  market  value"  of  the  facility 
(In  lieu  of  the  present  provisions  for  pay- 
ment of  depreciation,  Interest  on  indebted- 
ness, and  the  2%  factor). 

It  Is  very  difficult  to  know  what  the  effect 
of  the  "fair  market  value"  provision  would 
be  although  It  would  be  quite  significant. 
It 'is  estimated  that  the  level-cost  of  the 
HI  program  would  be  Increased  by  .19 '"c  to 
.25%  of  taxable  payroll  over  the  coet  In  the 
Finance  Committee  version  of  H.R.  12080 
(a  lower  cost  estimate  relative  to  payroll 
being  shown  than  for  the  House  version  of 
the  bill,  because  of  the  higher  taxable  earn- 
ings base  m  the  Finance  Committee  ver- 
sion). The  Increased  outgo  m  1968  is  esti- 
mated at  $500  to  $650  million,  while  for  1972 
the  corresponding  cost  Is  $700  to  $950  million. 
My  estimate  of  the  Increased  cost  was 
made  separately  for  the  two  parts  of  the 
Amendment.  An  accurate  estimate  can  be 
made  for  the  proposal  to  use  the  average 
per  diem  cost  for  persons  of  all  ages  as  the 
reimbursement  basis  ( instead  of  basing  such 
reimbursement  only  on  the  cost  for  Medicare 
beneficiaries).  When  costs  are  determined 
relative  to  charges,  the  routine  room-and- 
board  costs  (Including  general  nursing  serv- 
ices) are  taken  to  be  the  same  per  day  for 
Medicare  patients  as  for  other  paUente. 

However,  the  costs  for  ancillary  services  for 
medicare  patients  average  out  at  a  lower  cost 
per  dav  (because  their  longer  average  stay 
more  than  offsets  their  somewhat  greater 
use  of  these  ser^'ices  per  stay ) .  As  a  result, 
the  average  dally  cost  for  Medicare  patients 
so  determined  Is  about  8'^c  less  than  the 
average  for  all  persons.  Accordingly,  the  cost 
for   going   to   this   basis   of   reimbursement 


would  be  .10 'c  of  taxable  payroll,  or  for  the 
first  full  year  of  operation  about  $300  mil- 

It  is  argued  bv  some  that  room-and -board 
costs  are  higher  for  Medicare  patients  be- 
cause thev  require  more  nursing  services 
and  that  this  should  be  offset  by  using  the 
higher  average  dally  cost  appUcable  to  all 
patients  In  lieu  of  the  lower  average  ap- 
plicable to  Medicare  patients.  This  may  be 
the  case,  and  equity  might  require  a  change 
to  recognize  this  situation,  but  It  will  cost 
the  HI  program  additional  money. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  the  Amendment, 
providing  a  return  on  capital  (based  on  fair 
market  value)  for  all  hospitals  and  other 
facilities,  a  significant  cost  would  be  In- 
volved on  account  of  the  much  more  favor- 
able treatment  involved  for  the  large  num- 
ber of  nonprofit  hospitals.  Because  of  the 
tmr-ertainty  involved  as  to  how  the  provi- 
sion would  be  administered  (e.g.  as  to  de- 
termining "fair  market  value"  and  as  to  the 
interest  rate  to  be  used).  I  must  give  a 
range  estimate — namely,  a  level-cost  of  .09 
to  .15  7c  of  taxable  payroll,  or  $200  to  $350 
million  m  the  first  full  year  of  operation. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  portion  of 
the  proposal  relating  to  return  on  capital  be 
deleted  and  that  only  the  "average  daily  cost 
for  all  patients"  reimbursement  basis  should 
be  left  in  the  Amendment.  In  addition,  the 
legislattve  history  would  indicate  that  the 
present  2 To  increase-factor  for  otherwise  un- 
recognized costs  (l\^%  for  proprietary  in- 
stitutions) should  be  dlsconUnued.  The  net 
effect  would  be  an  increase  In  the  estimated 
level-cost  of  the  program  amounting  to  .07% 
of  taxable  pavroll.  or  a  cost  of  about  $200 
to    $250    million    In   the   first   full   year   of 

operation. 

Robert  J.  Mvers. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  was  be- 
cause of  the  high  cost  of  this  amendment, 
in  the  main,  that  I  did  not  feel  that  the 
amendment  could  be  accepted,  although 
I  would  be  wllUng  to  accept  some  part 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  as 
modified. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  it  would  be  best  that  we  vote  on 
that  amendment  on  Monday,  after  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  think  about 
It  over  the  weekend. 

Unless  other  Senators  desire  to  make 
statements,  I  will  move  to  adjourn. 

ORDER   OF   BUSINESS— rNANIMOVS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Do  I  understand  the 
parhamentary  situation,  then,  to  be  that 
the  amendment  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Iowa  Is  now  pending? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes:  it  is 
pending  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  It  will  be  subject  to  the 
1-hour  limitation  on  Monday  morning? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  limitation  on  Monday. 

Does  the  Senator  desire  his  amendment 
to  be  the  pending  business  when  we  ad- 
journ torught,  or  would  he  care  to  with- 
draw it  and  offer  it  again  on  Monday? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  much  more  time  will  be  required 
In  cormection  with  this  amendment,  and 
I  believe  we  could  expect  a  vote  on  It 
rather  early.  I  am  hopeful  that  I  will  be 
able  to  work  out  an  arrangement  with 
the  manager  of  the  bill  so  that  he  would 
be  willing  to  accept  It. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  3deld? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  jaeld. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  that  the  vote  cannot  be  taken 
'  tonight.  As  the  Senator  knows.  I  have 
supported  this  amendment  rather  ac- 
tively on  the  floor,  and  I  renew  my  re- 
quest that  I  be  given  a  live  pair  on  this 
amendment.  I  do  not  make  this  request 
often. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  there  is 
any  substantial  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment, I  believe  we  will  be  able  to  arrange 
a  pair.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  be 
too  dismayed  If  the  amendment  is  agreed 
to  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  I  believe  it  would  be 
a  vdse  decision,  and  I  recommend  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  for  the  record  what  I  have  said  in- 
formally to  my  able  friend,  the  majority 
whip,  that  It  Is  my  hope  to  offer  my 
amendment  as  early  as  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so  on  Monday  morning. 
Speaking  for  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  New  York,  who  has  another  amend- 
ment, I  would  hope  that  he  would  be  per- 
mitted to  offer  his  early  Monday  morn- 
ing, also. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  need  for  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
to  have  their  amendments  taken  up 
early.  I  wonder  if  It  would  be  in  order 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  be  laid  aside  pending  the 
action  taken  on  the  Kuchel  and  the 
Javits  amendments,  at  which  time  my 
amendment  would  then  become  the  or- 
der of  business.  I  make  that  request.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  would  prefer,  however, 
to  offer  it  on  Monday,  perhaps  after  we 
have  a  quorum  call,  so  that  many  Sena- 
tors will  be  present. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  thought 
occurs  to  me  that  if  the  Senator  has  it 
ready  it  might  be  called  up  now  and  we 
could  adjourn  with  it  beins  the  jjending 
business  for  Monday. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  could 


have  it  imderstood  it  would  be  the  pend- 
ing business. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Why  not  agree? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
we  meet  on  Monday,  when  the  pending 
business  is  laid  before  the  Senate,  that 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel]  be  recognized  to  call  up  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  I  ask  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  to  modify  his  agreement  so 
that  we  may  first  agree  to  a  short 
quorum  call  so  that  we  may  have  a 
quorum  present,  and  then  I  shall  ofifer 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  so  modify 
the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  And  that  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Javits  amendment,  and 
then  the  Miller  amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  agree  to  that,  in  that 
order. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  not  sure 
we  should  include  the  Javits  amend- 
ment. I  am  not  sure  he  wants  that  done. 

I  now  understand  that  he  does.  We 
will  proceed  to  consider  the  amendments 
in  that  order. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY  AT 
10  A.M. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  move,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  that  the  Senate  ad- 
journ until  10  a.m.  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  November  20. 
1967,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


E.xecutive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  17,  1967: 


Assistant  SECairrABT  of  the  Navy 
Charles  A.  Bowsher,  of  Illinois,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  ot  the  Navy. 

POSTMASTEES 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post, 
masters: 

CALIFORNIA 

James  L.  Weatherall.  Guadalupe,  Calif,, 
In  place  of  J.  W.  Moffltt,  retired. 

COLOEADO 

Clifford  Wllkenlng,  Crawford,  Colo.,  in 
place  of  W.  V.  Engen,  retired. 

CONNECriCXJT 

Edward  T.  Hanley,  Naugatuck,  Conn.,  In 
place  of  P.  T.  Green,  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

James  A.  Reed.  BlandlnsvlUe,  111.,  In  place 
of  L.  O.  Huff,  retired. 

Bernard  H.  Krlppel,  Emlngton,  111.,  In  place 
of  L.  J.  Conroy,  transferred. 

George  B.  Street,  Wonder  Lake,  HI.,  In 
place  of  P.  H.  Eberle,  retired. 

MAINE 

Joseph  D.  Mayo,  Mllllnocket,  Maine,  In 
place  of  W.  J.  Gates,  retired. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Chester  A.  Pinkos,  Belchertown,  Mass.,  In 
place  of  M.  G.  Hanlfln.  retired. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Dora  L.  Simon,  Cruger,  Miss..  In  place  of 
C.  S.  Parker,  retired. 

NEBRASKA 

A.  Keefe  Crowley,  Lexington,  Nebr.,  In  place 
of  C.  G.  Hutt,  declined. 

NEW    JERSEY 

William  F.  Verhaegen,  Caldwell,  N.J..  In 
place  of  W.  J.  Qulnn,  retired. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Hugh  A.  McKenzle,  Shannon,  N.C.,  in  place 
of  B.  F.  McGregor,  retired. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Edward  C.  Colvln,  Philip,  S.  Dak.,  In  place 
of  R.  V.  MUlstead,  retired. 

W.ASHINGTON 

Ralph  O.  Link,  Snohomish,  Wash.,  In  place 
of  H.  C.  Cochran,  resigned. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Helen  R.  Burnslde,  Hometown,  W.  Va.,  In 
place  of  O.  H.  Casto,  deceased. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


'Operation    Gratitude"    It    a    Welcome 
Change 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  17, 1967 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation 
has  been  engulfed  by  demonstrations 
protesting  the  presence  of  American 
troops  in  Vietnam. 

Many  of  these  demonstrations  have 
been  crude,  riotous,  and  certainly  have 
given  comfort  only  to  the  enemy. 

That  Is  why  it  is  refreshing  to  call 
attention  to  a  different  kind  of  demon- 
stration— a  patriotic  type  showing  some 
faith  in  our  Nation — sponsored  by  the 


National  Committee  for  Responsible 
Patriotism. 

This  is  the  organization  that  recently 
organized  the  highly  successful  Opera- 
tion Gratitude  across  the  country. 

At  that  time,  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  loyal  Americans  took  part  in 
Operation  Gratitude,  a  program  dedi- 
cated to  respect  for  law  and  support  for 
the  men  and  women  in  our  Armed  Forces, 
especially  those  serving  in  Vietnam. 

Operation  Gratitude  unquestionably 
lifted  the  morale  of  the  men  fighting  in 
Vietnam,  for  it  made  clear  to  them — and 
to  the  world — that  we  love  and  honor  the 
men  and  women  who  wear  the  uniform  of 
the  United  States. 

There  should  be  more  Operations  Grat- 
itude and  the  National  Committee  for 
Responsible  Patriotism  will  be  glad  to 
help,  if  asked,  to  organize  them. 

The  committee  acts  only  in  an  advi- 


sory and  coordinating  role.  It  does  not 
sponsor  and  can  help  only  if  asked. 

The  committee  was  formed  by  tiiose 
who  organized  the  "Support  Our  Men  In 
Vietnam"  parade  in  New  York  City  last 
May — the  longest  parade  in  two  decades. 

Charles  W.  Wiley  is  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Committee  for 
Responsible  Patriotism,  which  has  its 
headquarters  in  the  Commodore  Hotel, 
109  East  42d  Street.  New  York  City  10017 

Mr.  Wiley  points  out  that  the  com- 
mittee's efforts  are  nonpartisan  and  non- 
political;  that  it  takes  no  stand  on  ad- 
ministration policies  and  does  not  dis- 
pute the  right  to  responsible  dissent. 

Peace,  Mr.  Wiley  says,  is  not  the  is- 
sue— all  sane  men,  he  adds,  are  for 
peace. 

Ever>'  community  in  America.  I  be- 
lieve, should  become  associated  with  the 
National  Committee  for  Responsible  Pa- 
triotism. The  least  we  can  do  is  show  our 
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ftehting  men  in  Vietnam  that  we,  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  are  behmd 
them  every  inch  of  the  way. 


The  50th  Anniversary  of  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Revolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  17, 1967 
Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  First  World  Congress  of  Free  Ukrain- 
ians is  meeting  in  New  York  City  to  mark 
the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Ukrainian 
National  Revolution.  I  include  in  the 
RECORD  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  An- 
thony Zukowski,  president  of  the  North 
Dakota  Branch  of  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America,  Inc.,  to- 
gether with  my  reply  to  him: 

Ukrainian    Congress    CoMMrrrEE 
OP  AMERICA.  Inc., 

November  7, 1967. 

Hon.  Thomas  S.  KLEPPE. 

V.S.  Congressman,  US.  House  Office  Building, 
Washington',  B.C. 

Deab  Congeessman  Kleppe:  It  Is  our  great 
pleasure  to  Inform  you  that  on  November  16, 
17  18  and  19,  1967,  the  First  World  Congress 
of  Free  Ukrainians  wUl  be  held  at  the  New 
York  Hilton  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

The  Congress  is  being  convened  In  the  year 
of  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Revolution  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  free  and  Independent  Ukramian  Na- 
tional Republic. 

Also  It  will  be  held  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber on  the  50th  anniversary  when  "Central 
Rada"_Ukralnlan  Parliament  In  Kiev, 
Ukraine,  passed  in  1917  its  "Third  Universal" 
the  basic  law  of  modern  time  on  which  the 
Ukrainian  National  RepubUc  was  founded. 

Delegates  from  22  countries  of  free  world 
will  take  part  in  the  Congress,  Including 
high-ranking  clergy,  civic  and  political  lead- 
ers. Also  delegation  from  our  state  of  North 
Dakota  representing  over  25,000  Americana 
of  Ukrainian  descent  will  take  part  In  the 
Congress. 

This  historic  gathering  will  be  also  held 
at  the  time  when  Communist  Russia  Is  ob- 
serving 50th  anniversary  of  Ita  Bolshevik 
revolution  or  like  It  Is  known— fifty  years  of 
Russian  Bolshevik  tyranny  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. 

Therefore  the  World  Congress  of  Free 
Ukrainians  will  reject  the  Communist 
■thesis"  that  Bolshevik  revolution  brought 
freedom  and  social  equality  to  the  Ukrain- 
ians and  other  Captive  Nations  in  the  Rus- 
sian prison  house  called  U.S.S.R. 

Furthermore  the  World  Congress  of  Free 
Ukrainians  will  appeal  to  the  United  Nations 
and  its  members  for  support  In  the  struggle 
for  the  legitimate  rights  of  Ukrainian  people 
to  freedom  and  national  Independence. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  under  present  In- 
ternational circumstances  especially  at  the 
time  when  Moscow  Is  giving  full  support  to 
North  Vietnam  and  is  mounting  new  offensive 
against  the  Ukrainian  people  for  the  de- 
struction of  their  national  and  cultural  at- 
tainments, this  Congress  should  have  a  spe- 
cial significance  for  the  entire  Ukrainian 
Community  In  the  free  world  and  for  the 
United  States  especially. 

The  aims  of  the  Congress,  as  stated  in  the 
Manifesto  announcing  its  convocation  are  as 
follows: 

1.  To  demonstrate  before   the   world   the 


Ukrainian  people's  unwavering  will  to  con- 
tinue its  struggle  for  the  restoration  of  their 
free  sovereign  and  unit  state; 

2.  To  manifest  the  solidarity  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian community  in  the  free  world  with  the 

struggle  of  the  Ukrainian  people  and  Us 
readiness  to  help  them  with  all  means  at  our 
disposal; 

3.  To  unite  all  the  forces  and  resources  of 
Ukrainians  who  are  the  citizens  of  the  vari- 
ous countries  of  the  free  world  to  seciu-e 
closer  cooperation  among  themselves; 

4.  To  determine  a  proper  source  of  action  In 
strengthening  and  further  developing  all 
spheres  of  our  activity  and  diverse  ptirsult 
in  the  free  world. 

In  order  to  give  you  more  Information  In 
regards  to  the  Ukrainian  National  Revolu- 
tion, I  am  enclosing  a  short  pamphlet  en- 
titled "Pacts  about  Ukraine  and  the  Ukrain- 
ian People"  and  an  excellent  article  "Fifty 
Years  of  Russia-Bolshevik  Tyranny"  by 
Dr.  Ctibor  Pokorny  printed  on  November  2nd 
1967  In  "America"  Ukrainian  Catholic  Dally, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  which  I  believe  would  be 
of  interest  to  you  and  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Therefore,  speaking  in  behalf  of  25,000 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  we  shall  be 
grateful  to  you  If  you  could  bring  this  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
to  read  your  message  Into  Congressional 
Record  in  commemoration  of  these  outstand- 
ing events  in  the  modern  history  of  Ukraine. 

This  will  give  us  assurance,  that  our  fel- 
low Americans  would  Join  with  us  in  mark- 
ing this  historic  event  of  Ukraine  and  will 
demonstrate  to  both  the  captive  Ukrainians 
and  their  captors  our  unity  and  determina- 
tion In  upholding  the  cause  of  freedom  every- 
where. 

Thank  you  in  advance  lor  your  coopera- 
tion, I  remain. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dr.  Anthony  Zitkowskt, 
President,  UCCA  State  Branch  of  North 
Dakota. 

Washington,  D.C, 
November  17,1967. 
Dr.  Anthony  Zttkowsky. 
President,  North  Dakota  Branch,  Ukrainian 
Congress   Committee    of   America.    Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y.: 
It  is  a  great  honor  to  be  Invited  to  Join 
with  delegates  to  the  First  World  Congress 
of  Free  Ukrainians  In  marking  the  fiftieth 
anniversary    of    the    establishment    of    the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic. 

Freedom  is  indivisible  and  so  long  as  even 
one  man  remains  in  bondage  our  common 
goal  of  a  free  world  will  not  be  achieved. 
The   devotion   of   the  Ukrainian    people   to 
the  realization  of  that  goal  Is  an  Inspira- 
tion to  free  men  everywhere. 
Best  wishes  for  a  most  successful  meeting. 
Tom  B^eppe. 
Af emher  of  Congress. 


KAKE  Instant  Televote— KIT 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  17.  1967 
Mr  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  KAKE  TV  in  Wichita, 
Kans.,  for  its  latest  venture  into  its  al- 
ready highly  regarded  program  of  public 
service  to  the  people  of  Kansas.  KAKE 
TV  has  Instituted  a  new  ser\'ice,  KAKE 
Instant  Televote— KIT— which  is  de- 
signed to  reflect  the  feeling  of  Its   audi- 


ence on  important  and  controversial 
Issues  of  the  day. 

On  the  KAKE  5:30  Evening  Report, 
a  question  of  the  day  is  announced;  and 
on  the  10  p.m.  Night  Report,  "yes  and 
no"  votes  on  the  question  are  given  In 
percentages.  Thousands  of  calls  are 
automatically  tabulated  each  night  on 
"yes"  and  "no"  phone  numbers. 

As  an  example  of  how  KAKE  Instant 
Televote  works.  I  would  cite  their  Fri- 
day, November  3,  program.  The  question 
was: 

Do  you  favor  a  10-percent  surcharge  on 
Income  tax  as  recommended  by  President 
Johnson  to  help  fight  Inflation? 

Of  the  thousands  of  KAKE  viewers 
voting  on  the  issue,  69  percent  voted 
"no"  and  31  percent  voted  "yes." 

Again  I  congratulate  KAKE  TV  for 
its  interest  in  serving  the  people  of 
Kansas. 

Priorities  and  the  90th  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    yOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  17,  1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  the  House  have  shown  a  lack 
of  compassion  this  week  while  consider- 
ing the  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1967.  The  majority  party,  re- 
sisting the  battering  attempts  to  cut  the 
guts  out  of  the  program,  did  manage  to 
keep  the  scope  of  the  war  on  poverty 
intact. 

The  House  vote  to  cripple  the  war  on 
poverty  is  a  sad,  sad  commentary  on  the 
irrational  priorities  set  by  the  90th  Con- 
gress. Our  Nation's  health — the  himgry, 
the  undereducated,  the  unskilled,  and 
the  underprivUeged  should  have  received 
primarj'  consideration  in  the  House. 

After  approving  nearly  $5  billion  for 
the  space  program,  nearly  $5  billion  for 
public  works  and  an  appropriation  to 
develop  a  supersonic  transport  which 
will  eventually  cost  S5  billion,  the  90th 
Congress  regrettably  made  drastic  cuts 
in  the  poverty  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  there  is  an  ur- 
gent need  to  cut  spending  on  the  space 
and  supersonic  transport  programs  the 
public  works  projects  which  can  be  de- 
ferred imtil  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  over, 
and  other  nonessential  programs. 

The  President  should  set  the  priorities 
which  the  House  has  failed  to  do. 

Many  in  Congress  also  fall  to  realize 
that  the  withdrawal  of  these  fimds  Is 
false  economy.  The  House  action  will 
merely  shift  the  burden  to  other  areas 
such  as  social  services,  job  training  pro- 
grams, education  and  several  other  forms 
of  assistance.  The  end  result  would  cost 
the  Federal  Government  many  more  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Many  people  have  been  restored  to  the 
group  of  taxpayers  from  the  ranks  of  tax- 
eaters.  They  have  been  taken  ofif  the 
reUef  rolls.  On-the-job  training  pro- 
grams and  training  to  upgrade  job  ca- 
pacities have  been  most  successful. 
A  reduction  In  war  on  poverty  fimds 
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would  adversely  affect  too  many  people 
too  quickly.  It  will  affect  programs  al- 
ready in  progress.  How  can  we  forget  the 
disturbances  and  riots  which  have  in- 
creased steadily  from  1961  through  the 
summer  of  1967. 1  fear  that  repercussions 
in  the  summer  of  1968  will  not  be  easily 
subdued  and  that  the  90th  Congress  will 
be  haimted  by  their  unrealistic  order  of 
priorities. 


To  Set  Standards  for  Redistricting 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  17.  1967 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
road  to  redistricting  has  been  a  long 
and  tiresome  one.  As  a  member  of  the 
House-Senate  conference,  I  can  testify  to 
that  fact.  The  managers  of  both  Houses 
spent  many  a  day  discussing  the  intri- 
cacies of  this  most  complex  problem.  It 
is  with  some  regret  that  I  say  that  the 
conference  was  imable  to  produce  a  bill 
with  permanent  redistricting  standards. 
No  less  disappointed  than  I  was  Con- 
gressman Charles  Mathias  of  Maryland, 
for  his  efforts  in  this  regard  were  un- 
surpassed. He  has  worked  continually 
toward  the  end  of  achieving  some  accord 
on  redistricting.  His  recent  bill,  H.R. 
13691,  is  simply  one  more  in  a  long  line 
of  commendable  efforts  on  his  part.  He 
has  written  a  very  incisive  and  thought- 
provoking  letter  to  the  New  York  Times, 
which  it  is  my  pleasure  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.  The  letter 
follows: 

To  Set  Standakds  foh  Rzdistbictino 

To  the  Editob: 

I  commend  The  Times  for  keeping  before 
the  public  the  complicated  question  of  Con- 
gressional redistricting. 

Public  education  Includes  indicating 
clearly  were  the  problems  He.  On  the  sec- 
ond conference  report  on  the  Celler  bill  It 
Is  evident  from  your  news  columns  that  the 
principles  of  equitable  districting  were 
maimed,  but  not  by  the  House. 

In  regard  to  permanent  standards  to  take 
effect  after  the  1970  census,  the  House  con- 
ferees did  accept  the  Senate  provisions.  In- 
cluding the  Kennedy  Emnendment  emphasiz- 
ing compactness.  The  eventual  rejection  of 
this  cannot  fairly  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  since  Its  chair- 
man and  members  have  fought  for  such 
standards  for  many  years  and  were  simply 
outvoted  In  a  difficult  conference. 

In  regard  to  Interim  standards,  the  House 
worked  from  the  obvious  fact  that  one-man, 
one-vote.  In  practice,  depends  on  up-to-date 
statistics.  The  1960  cens\is  figures  are  seri- 
ously obsolete.  To  require  widespread  re- 
districting on  this  basis  could  subvert  the 
principles  of  fair  representation  rather  than 
advance  them.  Rapidly  growing  areas.  In  par- 
ticular, would  be  denied  adequate  voice,  es- 
pecially In  states  which  have  already  redls- 
trloted  since  1960. 

CONrUSING    FOB    VOTERS 

We  must  consider  also  the  stability  of  po- 
litical processes.  Continual  redistricting  Is 
extremely  disruptive,  as  It  confuses  voters 
and   candidates  and   complicates   the   com- 


mimlcatlon  between  elected  and  electors 
which  Is  the  key  to  real  representation.  At- 
large  elections  In  populous  states  can  under- 
mine the  principles  of  sound  government 
even  more. 

My  own  experience  as  a  conferee  convinced 
me  that  House  rejection  of  the  second  con- 
ference report  would  be  like  mailing  a  direc- 
tive to  a  dead-letter  office,  since  the  confer- 
ence committee  would  probably  never  meet 
again. 

House  adoption  of  the  report  had  more 
positive  results.  The  rejxjrt  was  forwarded  to 
the  other  body,  where  It  appeared  that  con- 
tinued debate  could  produce  new  instructions 
for  the  Senate  conferees.  At  least  it  might 
prevent  disruptive  at-large  elections  in  1968 
and  1970,  and  avoid  the  new  Ineqiiltles  re- 
sulting from  applying  panaceas  in  the  ab- 
sence of  reliable  statistics  and  any  Con- 
gressional mandate  at  all. 

The  recent  House  debate  did  have  the  de- 
pressing atmosphere  of  a  funeral,  but  the 
House  conferees  attended  this  funeral  not 
as  murderers  but  as  mourners.  Understand- 
ing and  empathy  are  In  order.  We  should  not 
bemoan  the  unfortunate  past,  but  rather  con- 
tinue to  advance  the  principles  of  equitable, 
orderly  redistricting.  I,  for  one,  have  intro- 
duced a  new  bill  (H.R.  13691)  Incorporating 
the  Senate-passed  permanent  standards 
previously  accepted  by  the  House  conferees. 
I  hope  that  you  wUl  Join  me  in  encouraging 
passage  of  such  a  measvure. 

Chakles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress. 


Civic  Action  Resolution  Endorsed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  17,  1967 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  37  col- 
leagues— Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 
BrNGHAM,  Mr.  Br.asco,  Mr.  Button,  Mr. 
CoNYERS,  Mr.  Daddario,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr. 
Dow,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
EiLBERG,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr.  Findley, 
Mr.  FiNO,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Friedel,  Mr. 
Halpern,  Mrs.  H.'knsen  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hel- 
STOSKI,  Mr.  Hungate,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
JoELSON,  Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  Kupferman, 
Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Leggett.  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  O'Konski, 
Mr.  Olsen,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr. 
RiEGLE,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Tiernan, 
and  Ml-.  Wright — I  have  introduced  the 
following  resolution: 

H.J.  Res.— 
Joint  resolution  to  establish  a  Joint  Investi- 
gatory  committee    on    the   United    States 
Civic  Action  Program  In  Vietnam 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in   Congress   assembled.   That    (a)    there    Is 
hereby  established  a  Joint  congressional  com- 
mittee, to  be  called  the  "Committee  on  Civic 
Action  In  Vietnam"  (hereafter  in  this  reso- 
lution referred  to  as  the  "committee") ,  to  be 
composed  of — 

( 1 )  nine  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  and 

(2)  nine  members  of  the  Senate  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  V^sujancles  In  the  membership  of  the 
committee  shall  not  affect  its  powers,  and 


any  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  as  In  the  case  of  the  original  ap- 
pointment. 

(c)  The  committee  shall  select  a  chairman 
and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  Its  mem- 
bers. 

Sec.  2.  The  committee  shall  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  Investigation  and  study 
of  the  pacification  program  In  South  Viet- 
nam,  Including — 

( 1 )  the  Civil  Operation  and  Revolutionary 
Development  Program; 

( 2 )  the  Commodity  Import  Program; 

(3)  black  market  activities;  and 

(4)  such  other  programs  and  factors  as 
the  committee  deems  Important. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  first  report 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen. 
ate  the  results  of  its  investigation  and  study. 
together  with  Its  findings  and  such  recom- 
mendations  as  It  deems  advisable,  six  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  res- 
olution, and  annually  thereafter.  Such  re- 
port shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  If  the  House  of 
Representatives  Is  not  in  session  and  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  if  the  Senate 
is  not  In  session. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  investigation  and  study  authorized  by 
this  resolution,  the  committee  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof  is  author- 
ized to  sit  and  act  during  the  present  Con- 
gress as  such  times  and  places  within  or 
outside  the  United  States,  whether  the  Con. 
gress  or  either  House  thereof  is  In  session, 
has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such 
hearings,  and  to  require  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memoranda,  papers, 
and  documents,  as  It  deems  necessary.  8ub- 
penas  may  be  issued  under  the  signature  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  designated  by  him,  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  member. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  committee  is  authorized 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
experts,  consultants,  and  clerical  and  sten- 
ographic assistants,  to  procure  such  print- 
ing and  binding,  and  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures, as  It  deems  necessary  and  advisable, 
(b)  The  committee  is  authorized  to  utilize 
the  services.  Information,  and  facilities  of 
any  department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  private  research 
and  other  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Tran  Van  Dinh,  head 
of  the  Overseas  Vietnamese  Buddhist 
Association  here  in  Washington,  has 
written  an  interesting  letter  to  me  rele- 
vant to  this  resolution.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  include  that  letter 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Overseas  Vietnamese 
Buddhist  Association, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  16, 1967. 
Hon.  Lester  Wolff, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Wolff:  I  have  read 
with  Interest  and  admiration  In  to-day 
Baltimore  Sun  your  proposal  for  a  legislative 
plan  to  set  up  a  Joint  congressional  commit- 
tee to  probe  into  non-military  aid  for  South 
Viet  Nam.  I  am  happy  to  know  that  already 
there  are  30  of  your  Colleagues  who  supper: 
your  initiative.  You  have  done  a  great  service 
for  your  country  and  mine.  As  a  Vietnamese 
citizen  who  Is  paying  taxes  in  this  country, 
I  have  been  very  much  concerned,  especially 
for  moral  reasons,  for  the  waste  which  has 
been  so  obvious  in  the  conduct  of  the  AID 
program  in  my  country.  The  Vietnamese  in 
the  past  held  very  high  the  virtues  of  aus- 
terity, Integrity  and  honesty  and  It  would 
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h.  a  tragic  irony  that  the  Vietnamese  officials 
...  now  corrupted  by  the  assistance  from 
The  TTS  which  holds  the  same  principles. 

Please  send  me  a  few  copies  of  your  pro- 
onsed  plan  so  I  could  forward  them  to  my 
friends  in  the  Vietnamese  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Than  Van  Dinh. 


Secretary  Trowbridge  Sounds  Note  for 
Pittsburgh  Businessmen 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  17, 1967 
Mr  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing our  recently  concluded  debate  on  the 
war  on  poverty  I  commented  that  jobs 
are  the  key  to  the  dilemma  of  the  poor— 
and  that  the  war  on  poverty  is  an  in- 
vestment in  people,  designed  to  transfer 
Individuals  from  the  liability  side  of  the 
Nation's  balance  sheet  to  the  asset  side, 
from  tax-eating  recipients  of  welfare  to 
tax-production  workers.  And  I  said  that 
I  was  proud  that  Pittsburgh  has  already 
estabUshed  a  comprehensive  employ- 
ment program,  an  OEO  and  labor  part- 
nership, to  find  and  develop  jobs  for 
nearly  2,000  hard-core  unemployed,  with 
350  jobs  pledged  by  the  city,  and  private 
industry  asked  to  respond  with  the  rest. 
Industry  will  respond,  I  know,  as  they 
always  have  in  the  past  in  solving  public 
problems  with  private  responsibilty. 

I  am  very  pleased,  therefore,  to  note 
that  Secretary  Trowbridge  has  sounded 
the  same  "Investment  in  People"  theme 
in  his  luncheon  address  before  the  Pitts- 
burgh Commerce  Institute,  an  institute 
initiated  by  the  businessmen  themselves 
in  pledging  the  expertise  and  services  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  create 
employment  and  develop  talent  and 
skills  in  the  untapped  labor  force. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  the 
remarks  of  Secretary  Trowbridge  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Congressional  Record,  as 
follows : 


Remarks  bt  Secretart  of  Commerce  Alex- 
ander B.  Trowbridge,  Prepared  for  De- 
livery AT  THE  Pittsburgh  Commerce 
iNSTrruTE,  PrrrsBUEGH,  Pa.,  November  17, 
1967 

I  am  delighted  to  be  with  all  of  you  today, 
and  to  thank  the  people  who  have  made 
this  Institute  possible — for  this  has  been 
planned  and  In  large  measure  executed  by 
the  businessmen  of  Pittsburgh.  It  Is  good 
testimony  to  the  sparkle  that  has  always 
characterized  the  Pittsburgh  business  com- 
munity. 

At  the  outset.  I'd  better  state  that  It  Is 
not  true  that  the  Commerce  Department  Is 
moving  to  Pittsburgh— It  Just  seems  that 
way.  However,  I  hope  that  we  have  moved 
enough  of  It  here  to  give  you  a  flavor  of  the 
many  services  the  Department  provides  to 
the  business  and  the  public. 

I  have  both  business  and  sentimental  ties 
to  Pittsburgh.  In  my  business  and  govern- 
mental experience,  I  have  buUt  many  friend- 
ships in  the  corpxDrate  community  here;  but 
long  before  that,  I  spent  a  very  pleasant 
half-year  at  Shadyslde  Academy.  In  those 
carefree  days,  I  can't  recall  that  I  worried 


a  great  deal  about  such  things  as  air  pollu- 
tion, structural  unemployment,  city  plan- 
ning, or  urban  renewal — but  1  am  now 
grateful  that  some  of  your  businessmen  and 
civic  leaders  were  concerned  about  them. 
At  that  time,  this  city  was  making  its  first 
moves  along  the  road  to  becoming  the  ren- 
aissance city — the  showplace  of  respwnslble 
urban  planning. 

This  city  has  always  taken  a  do-it-your- 
self attitude  toward  economic  problems. 
Only  last  week  I  learned  that  two  European 
concerns  are  interested  In  establishing  plants 
in  Pittsburgh  as  a  result  of  some  intensive 
spadework  by  Bill  Boyd  of  the  Pittsburgh 
National  Bank.  On  his  own  initiative.  Bill 
arranged  a  meeting  In  Paris  of  50  bankers 
and  Industrialists  representing  eight  coun- 
tries. I  think  the  prospective  benefits  should 
be  obvious:  It  will  mean  increased  business 
for  Pittsburgh  and  the  Nation;  It  wUl  mean 
more  Jobs;  and.  it  will  enhance  our  balance 
of   payments  accounts. 

Pittsburgh  is  still  In  the  forefront  as 
America's  major  cities  struggle  with  a  new 
wave  of  problems  that  threaten  to  strangle 
out  great  centers  of  business  and  social  life. 
Mayor  Barr  helped  organize  the  conference 
of  mavors  and  businessmen  which  wUl  give 
greater  coordination  to  your  eSorts  to  cope 
with  these  problems.  I  would  like  to  devote 
most  of  my  Ome  today  to  a  discussion  of  the 
predicament  of  our  cities,  and  In  particular, 
the  role  of  the  businessman  as  a  problem 
solver. 

But   first,   let  me  say  a   few  more  words 
about  what  is  transpiring  here  today.  In  the 
meetings  with  Commerce  officials,  you  hope- 
fully are  finding  some  new.  specific  ways  In 
which  the  Department  can  be  of  help  to  you 
in  your  business.  Our  mission  is  to  serve  busi- 
ness and  the  public,  and  we  have  thousands 
of  experienced,  talented  people  and  a  great 
deal  of  sopliistlcated  equipment  at  your  dis- 
posal. In  terms  of  credentials,  we  boast  of 
nearly  600  Ph.  D.'s,  1,300  persons  with  m.isters 
degrees  and  475  lawyers.  Perhaps  more  Im- 
portant to  your  needs  is  that  many  of  our 
employees  have  previously  enjoyed  produc- 
tive vears  of  business  experience.  Our  activi- 
ties 'include    sending    probes   to   the   ocean 
floor  and  weather  satellites   Into  space;   we 
gather  the  great  bulk  of  statistics  on  busi- 
ness and  the  economy:  we  disseminate  scien- 
tific  and   technological   data:    we   supervise 
the    issuance    of    patents:    we    forecast    the 
weather  for  the  next  day  and  the  economy 
for  the  next  year.  After  today.  I  hope  the 
Department  will  seem  somewhat  less  distant 
to  you.  It's  your  government — your  Depart- 
ment— and  if  you  haven't  found  what  you 
are  looking  for.  drop  us  a  line  or  come  visit 
us — the  door  is  open. 

Next  Mondav  our  great  Census  clock  in  the 
Department  will  register  the  arrival  of  our 
Nation's  population  at  the  200  million  mark. 
Even  with  heavy  Immigration,  it  was  not 
until  1915  that  we  reached  100  million  popu- 
lation; we  added  another  100  million  people 
In  about  50  years.  It  Is  entirely  within  the 
realm  of  possibility  that  the  U.S.  population 
will  have  grown  by  another  100  million  in  the 
next  23  years. 

We  still  have  ample  land  and  abundant 
opportunity  for  coming  generations.  If  they 
take  stock  of  themselves  next  Monday  morn- 
ing, most  Americans  can  look  forward  to  a 
firm  financial  future — a  means  of  earning  a 
living  and  the  prospect  of  higher  income, 
adequate  diet,  suitable  housing,  education 
for  the  children,  with  some  money  to  spare 
for  luxuries  and  some  Income  in  their  ad- 
vancing years.  'We  can  also  take  stock  as  we 
come  through  our  8l6t  month  of  steady 
economic  expansion  during  this  month  of 
November. 

The  American  businessman,  be  he  an  Inde- 
pendent entrepreneur  or  a  salaried  executive, 
has  grown  and  prospered  with  the  economic 
expansion  of  the  last  80  months.  Indeed,  he 
has  been  a  vital  element  In  fostering  our  un- 


precedented prosperity,  as  well  as  beneficiary 
of  Its  rewards. 

Probably  the  highlights  of  this  expan- 
sionary p>e'rlod  have  been  the  scope  and  con- 
fidence reflected  in  the  increase  of  our  pro- 
ductive capacity — a  39  percent  gain  In  real 
production  matched  with  a  63  percent  in- 
crease m  real  business  fixed  investment. 

Businessmen  saw  the  American  market 
potential  and  rose  to  meet  the  needs  and 
capabilities  of  that  market.  'With  real  per- 
sonal income  expanding  by  37  percent,  the 
American  economy  demanded  more  of  its 
producers — and  those  demands  were  met. 
Manufacturing  production  rose  53  percent, 
mining  output  gained  25  percent,  utilities 
produced  55  percent  more;  with  an  overall 
average  increase  In  consumer  prices  of  only 
1.8  percent 

The  rewards  of  this  expansion  have  been 
large  and  widespread.  The  workers  and  the 
executives  of  America  gained  60  percent  in 
total  wages,  salaries  and  other  forms  of  com- 
pensation during  the  past  80  months.  Cor- 
porate profits  rose  91  percent  after  taxes,  and 
dividends  increased  by  71  percent.  The  value 
of  outstanding  shares  climbed  by  80  percent 
or  some  $365  billion.  Hence  we  gained,  and 
gained  handsomely,  for  a  Job  well  done. 

What  we  have  seen  is  continuing  evidence 
of  the  American  businessman's  basic  credo — 
•There  must  be  a  better  way."  The  past  80 
months  have  brought  forth  many  better 
ways,  and  we  are  economically,  socially  and 
physically  stronger  as  a  result.  As  we  look 
back,  we  surely  gain  confidence  for  the  fu- 
ture. Our  government's  ability  to  enhance 
the  economic  climate,  and  business'  capacity 
to  enrich  our  Nation — both  key  partners  in 
progress — are  proven  In  strength  and  in  re- 
siliency. Our  task  is  to  keep  it  moving  in  a 
sustained  and  sustainable  upward  line. 

There  Is  widespread  agreement  among 
business  and  government  economists  that 
the  growth  will  continue,  with  strong  indi- 
cations that  the  rate  of  increase  u-lU  be  ex- 
cessive and  that  Infiationary  pressures  will 
be  all  too  obvious.  It  is  to  curb  these  pres- 
sures, and  to  relieve  the  dependence  on 
monetary  policy,  that  the  President  has 
urged  the  10  percent  tax  surcharge  and  a 
program  of  non-defense  expenditure  cut*. 
The  Federal  deficit,  potentially  at  a  $25-930 
billion  level  for  the  fiscal  year,  simply  must 
be  brought  into  more  manageable  propor- 
tions. The  money  market  today  is  all  too 
clearly  showing  the  need  for  prompt  and 
positive  tax  action  by  the  Congress.  On  the 
expenditures  side,  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
pressure  is  on — from  top  to  bottom — to  cut 
back  and  trim  and  defer  expenses  in  the 
Federal  budget.  The  President,  and  all  those 
who  are  in  charge  of  managing  governmental 
programs,  are  taking  this  responsibility  seri- 
ously. 

A  moment  ago  I  said  that  we  have  lots  of 
room  and  lots  of  opportunities  for  coming 
generations.  But  even  though  our  economic 
expansion  has  pulled  millions  of  people  above 
the  bare  subsistence  level.  It  Is  not  enough. 
Some  16  percent  of  the  people  In  this  country 
still  live  at  or  below  the  poverty  line — In 
congested  slums,  on  obsolete  farms,  or 
around  wornout  mines.  The  reason  for  the 
unemployment  of  these  people  Is  not  be- 
cause there  are  no  Jobs;  it  Is  because  there 
are  not  enough  Jobs  which  fit  the  qualifica- 
tions of  those  m  the  poverty  pockets,  or  be- 
cause they  don't  know  where  to  look  for 
suitable  Jobs,  or  because  there  is  a  lack  of 
adequate  transportation  between  the  Jobe 
and  the  Jobless.  President  Johnson's  antl- 
pKjverty  programs  have  made  considerable 
progress  In  dealing  with  these  root  causes  of 
unemployment,  as  well  as  other  aspecta  of 
poverty. 

Perhaps  the  most  vital  of  all  these  pro- 
grams are  those  which  train  people  for  Jobs 
or  create  Jobs  for  them  so  that  they  can  be- 
come   self-supporting    with    a    self    respect 
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which  can  only  come  from  a  firm  place  as 
participating  members  of  society.  And  there 
are  tangible  benefits  as  well.  It  costs  about 
12,500  to  keep  a  man  In  Jail  for  a  year,  and 
U  costs  about  $2,000  per  year  to  sustain  a 
mother  and  one  child  on  welfare. 

The  President  has  asked  me  to  coordinate 
a  Test  Program  for  Job  Development.  It  offers 
broad  Federal  assUtance  to  encourage  busi- 
ness to  hire  the  hard-core  unemployed  by 
underwriting  part  of  the  extra  risk  and  extra 
cost.  Two  days  ago  the  Avco  Corporation  be- 
came the  first  participating  company  In  this 
test  program.  The  government  will  assume 
part  of  the  cost  of  training  232  unemployed 
men  and  women  In  the  Roxbury  area  of  Bos- 
ton who  will  be  trained  for  Jobs  In  a  printing 
plant  which  Avco  will  build  In  that  area. 
Twenty-one  other  major  corporations — 
several  of  whom  are  represented  here  today — 
have  expressed  support  for  the  program  and 
are  fomulatlng  plans  through  which  Jobs 
for  the  hard-core  unemployed  can  be 
developed. 

This  Is  not  a  question  of  encouraging  busi- 
nessmen to  engage  in  charity  work.  We  rec- 
ognize that  most  of  the  permanent  Jobs  will 
be  created  by  profit-seeking  businessmen.  We 
do  ask  that  you  consider  the  ghettoes  and 
other  marginal  areas  as  potential  fields  for 
new  business — and  that  you  consider  the 
people  who  live  there  as  an  untapped  labor 
force.  If  there  are  unusual  obstacles  or  ab- 
normal risks  Involved,  this  program  may  be 
able  to  help  surmount  them  by  use  of  a  Fed- 
eral capacity  to  share  some  of  the  special 
risks. 

As  a  test,  this  program  Is  being  focussed 
first  on  five  cities:  Boston,  Chicago,  Los  An- 
geles. San  Antonio,  and  Washington,  D.C. 
The  range  of  business  ventures  to  be  con- 
sidered will  be  limited  only  by  the  Imagina- 
tion and  energy  of  businessmen.  My  special 
representative  for  the  test  program,  William 
E.  Zlsch,  Is  the  single  point  of  contact  for 
companies  seeking  government  help,  and  he 
can  arrange  what  we  call  "one  stop  service" 
for  the  business  man  who  wants  to  deal  with 
the  government. 

We  also  would  like  to  encourage  larger 
corporations  to  team  up  with  small  business- 
men who  operate  In  economically  deprived 
areas.  Plans  for  this  phase  of  the  program 
have  not  been  completed,  and  we  will  wel- 
come any  suggestions.  This  spirit  was  dem- 
onstrated In  this  conference.  I  understand 
that  Gulf  OH  and  some  other  corporations 
were  most  energetic  in  encouraging  some 
small  businessmen  to  attend  this  Institute. 

While  our  test  program  Is  limited  to  the 
cities  I  have  named,  because  It  is  a  pilot  pro- 
gram, there  are  of  course  unlimited  ways 
In  which  the  business  community  and  indi- 
vidual firms  can  Join  the  fight  against  pov- 
erty and  despair — and  to  their  own  economic 
advantage.  Companies  of  every  size  and  de- 
scription have  recently  Inaugurated  a  broad 
range  of  enterprises  In  slum  areas. 

We  in  the  Federal  government  fully  under- 
stand that  profits  provide  the  chief  motivat- 
ing force  for  business.  Naturally,  any  cor- 
porate manager  must  consider  profits  as  a 
prime  objective  In  fulfilling  his  obligations 
to  his  stockholders.  Moreover,  if  we  are  suc- 
cessful In  creating  profit-making  opportuni- 
ties and  Jobs  In  a  few  neglected  areas  through 
our  test  program,  other  firms  in  other  places 
with  hard-core  unemployment  problems  will 
get  the  word  and  launch  projects  on  their 
own  initiative. 

Right  here  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  a 
profound  respect  for  the  Ingenuity  of  Amer- 
ican business,  its  awareness  of  the  social  and 
economic  problems  that  confront  us  In  so 
many  big  cities,  and  the  imagination  It  can 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  solutions.  As  I  have 
said  I  am  not  appealing  for  charity  but  for 
the  application  of  tough  business  thinking — 
and  shrewd  business  criteria — to  these  prob- 
lems.  This  is  an   opportunity  for   forward- 


looking  businessmen  to  make  a  very  con- 
siderable public  service  contribution,  and — 
at  the  same  time — to  plan  projects  that  can 
spell  profits  as  well  as  good  citizenship.  To 
put  It  another  way,  righting  the  social  and 
economic  scales  will  create  not  only  human 
dignity  but  also  purchasing  power. 

Recently  I  made  some  Inquiries  to  deter- 
mine how  deeply  businessmen  have  become 
Involved  in  the  anti-poverty  campaign.  Even 
this  Informal  survey,  conducted  In  only  a 
couple  of  dozen  cities,  turned  up  numerous 
Instances  of  business  participation.  Some 
businesses,  of  course,  are  working  in  job 
training  and  other  government  programs 
under  contract;  others  are  working  volun- 
tarily with  the  Federal  government,  local 
governments,  foundations,  Negro  leaders,  and 
labor  unions:  and,  more  importantly,  many 
of  them  are  going  it  alone  or  In  cooperation 
with  other  businesses. 

The  very  largest  corporations,  with  huge 
amounts  of  resources  at  their  disposal,  are 
participating.  As  you  will  recall.  President 
Johnson  recently  announced  that  a  group  of 
Insurance  companies  have  set  aside  $1  billion 
for  investment  in  construction  ;n  ihe  slums. 

And  some  very  small  businesses  have  fig- 
ured out  ways  to  participate.  One  resourceful 
American  entrepreneur  whose  name  Is  doubt- 
less unknown  to  you — Charley  Head  of  Phoe- 
nix, Arizona — sharpens  saws  and  other  tools 
for  only  a  penny  If  they  are  used  in  slum 
Improvement.  His  personal  crusade  for  bet- 
ter housing  started  when  a  church  group 
voluntered  to  help  with  new  construction  on 
an  Indian  reservation. 

This  hardly  matches  In  magnitude  the  con- 
tribution of  the  insurance  comp-inles,  but  it 
is  a  human  and  dramatic  example  of  one 
man's  initiative  and  business  acumen.  I  sus- 
pect that  Charley  is  doing  pretty  well  sharp- 
ening tools  for  non-slum  work  at  his  regular 
prices. 

Unfortunately.  I  haven't  many  Charley 
Heads  to  point  to.  But  our  random  survey 
turned  up  an  amazing  number  of  firms  con- 
cerned about  community  problems— and  do- 
ing something  about  them. 

For  example,  companies  In  Hartford.  Con- 
necticut, are  Involved  in  38  social  programs 
involving  commitments  of  money,  manpower, 
and  facilities. 

So  are  the  automobile  companies  which 
have  been  moving  Into  ghettoes  in  Detroit 
in  an  active  search  for  new  employees  from 
deprived  neighborhoods.  The  response  has 
far  exceeded  their  expectations. 

Alcoa  and  Reynolds  have  completed  or  have 
under  construction  urban  renewal  projects 
in  Washington,  Kansas  City.  Cincinnati, 
Richmond.  Hartford.  Providence,  Syracuse 
and.  of  course,  here  in  Pittsburgh.  Some  of 
these  projects  have  been  sold  to  non-profit 
organizations  or  cooperatives. 

U.S.  Gypsum  has  invested  $1^4  million  so 
far  In  a  rapidly  expanding  project  to  rehabil- 
itate tenements  In  East  Harlem.  The  purpose 
Is  to  test  the  market  for  new  building  ma- 
terials and  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  reno- 
vating slum  housing.  The  company  also  Is  re- 
habilitating six  slum  buildings  In  Cleveland 
and  la  studying  similar  pilot  projects  in  Phil- 
adelphia. Chicago.  Atlanta,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  and  Oakland. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
had  documented  some  70  cases  In  which 
companies  have  Inaugurated  programs  to 
provide  employment  and  education  and 
training  programs.  These  programs  Include 
part-time  Jobs  and  counseling  for  high  school 
dropouts;  special  academic  Instruction,  rang- 
ing from  basic  courses  for  Illiterates  to  high 
school  subjects:  and  special  efforts  to  create 
Jobs  for  persons  with  prison  records  and 
others  with  no  work  experience. 

Smith,  Kline  and  French  operates  an  in- 
formation center  In  Philadelphia  to  help 
slum  residents  acquire  knowledge  about  edu- 


cation, credit,  and  consumer  problems.  The 
company  is  also  engaged  In  rebuilding  run- 
down apartment  houses. 

In  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  KLH  Re- 
search  and  Development  Corporation  Is  work- 
Ing  with  the  government  in  establishing  a 
pilot  program  for  an  all-day,  year-round 
school  for  young  children  whose  fathers  and 
mothers  work  in  a  plant  nearby. 

Seven  hundred  companies  in  the  Boston 
area  are  participating  in  a  Jobs  Clearing 
House  which  compiles  an  inventory  of  vacan- 
cies as  a  means  of  facilitating  the  matching 
of  men  and  Jobs.  This  type  of  program  U 
gaining  In  popularity.  In  Kansas  City,  43  Anns 
participated  in  a  successful  program  to  find 
underprivileged  youths  and  steer  them  into 
Jobs  or  Job  training.  At  a  Job  fair  in  Houston, 
businessmen  found  Jobs  for  more  than  1,000 
young  people  in  two  days  of  Intensive  wort 
In  Los  Angeles,  employers  pledged  to  hire 
25,000  persons  during  a  special  television  pro- 
gram, and  the  next  day  state  employment 
offices  were  swamped  with  applicants. 

In  addition  to  the  aluminum  companies 
and  U.S.  Gypsum,  other  building  materials 
firms  are  becoming  active  In  slum  construc- 
tion. Johiis-Manvllle  has  offered  to  experi- 
ment with  the  construction  of  125  low-cost 
homes  in  Phoenix;  the  homes  would  cost 
about  $6,000,  including  the  price  of  land, 
Some  enterprising  companies  came  with  the 
idea  of  stacking  mobile  homes  to  prortde 
low-cost  townhouses  or  apartments. 

Finally,  there  is  the  venture  which  was 
managed  by  Bill  Zlsch,  the  Watts  Manufac- 
turing Company  In  Los  Angeles.  This  opera- 
tlon,  established  as  a  subsidiary  of  Aeroje: 
General,  employs  residents  of  the  Watts  area 
as  workers  and  in  some  stipervisory  positions. 
and  it  is  about  to  go  into  the  black  two  years 
after  it  was  Inaugurated. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  how 
private  business  Is  engaged  In  public  problem 
solving,  but  I  hope  you  get  the  Idea:  business 
Is  already  participating  on  a  substantial 
scale.  And  it  is  doing  so  with  both  public 
responsibility   and  private   profits  In  mind. 

Extending  economic  opportunity  to  the 
neglected  areas  is  a  Joint  responsibility  o! 
business  and  government.  The  Federal  gov- 
ernment provides  less  than  4  percent  of  the 
Jobs,  and  state  and  local  governments  an- 
other 12  percent;  the  remaining  84  percent 
are  employed  In  the  private  sector.  We  ai; 
have  a  common  stake  in  blotting  out  poverty 
in  America.  But  the  resources  in  your  hands 
are  often  greater  than  those  we  have  In 
Washington.  We  hope  we  can  provide  the 
stimulus,  but  we  look  to  you  for  much  of 
the  Inspired  practical  leadership  which  we 
always  count  upon. 

The  census  statistics  on  poverty  tell  us 
that  a  steadily  expanding  economy,  plus 
these  special  government  and  business  pro- 
grams I've  mentioned,  have  made  significant 
inroads  Into  the  poverty  ranks,  but  we  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go.  The  high  Negro  unem- 
ployment reflects  the  extent  of  poverty  he- 
cause  so  many  of  them  are  trapped  in  the 
central  cities  or  on  small,  marginal  farms. 

We  need  to  create  less  than  350.000  Jobs 
to  bring  the  rate  of  unemployment  among 
Negro  men  down  to  the  national  average  for 
whites.  This  task  Is  not  Insurmountable  for 
an  economy  which  has  been  creating  15  mil- 
lion Jobs  a  year. 

In  the  past  few  years  we  have  demon- 
strated to  the  world  an  unprecedented  pat- 
tern of  economic  success:  a  system  which 
will  soon  be  turning  out  WOO  billion  worth 
of  goods  and  service  a  year.  In  the  not  too 
distant  future,  I  hope,  we  can  show  the 
world  that  our  system  extends  economic  op- 
portunity and  holds  out  the  hope  of  personal 
dignity  to  everyone,  and  that  this  Nation  of 
200  million  people  still  regards  individual 
initiative,  talent,  and  skill  as  our  most  pre- 
cious resources. 

Thank  you. 
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Monday,  November  20,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 

"^The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  foUowlng 
prayer: 

O  God,  our  Father,  as  we  rejoice  in  the 
rift  of  another  day,  may  its  hours  be 
made  luminous  by  Thy  presence,  who 
art  the  light  of  all  our  seeing. 

The  circumstances  of  our  times  are  so 
appalling  and  dismaying  to  the  gaze  of 
our  finite  minds  that  the  resources  of 
our  souls  are  utterly  inadequate  unless 
Thou  renew  them  by  a  strength  and 
power  not  our  own. 

Renew  our  inner  strength  for  these 
are  troublous  times  and  we  stand  in  need 
of  courage  and  fortitude  and  stability. 
The  world  is  full  of  the  clamor  of  the 
rtolent,  the  boasting  of  the  proud,  and 
the  agony  of  the  people,  and  we  would 
be  valiant  in  a  day  when  the  hearts  of 
manv  turn  to  water  in  them. 

In"  such  an  hour.  Join  us,  we  pray,  to 
the  great  company  of  unconquered 
spirits  who  in  other  troubled  times  have 
stood  their  ground,  preserving  the  herit- 
age of  man's  best,  and  whose  flaming 
faith  made  their  lives  as  lighted  windows 
amid  the  encircling  gloom. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemers 
name.  Amen. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomi- 
nations were  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

^For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  armounced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enroUed  bills;  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore: 

H  R  2  An  act  to  amend  titles  10.  32,  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen  the 
Reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  1963.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  employees 
of  General  Services  Administration; 

H  R  2517.  An  act  to  amend  sections  64a, 
238,  378,  and  483  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  and 
to  repeal  sections  354  and  459  of  the  act; 

H.R.  2518.  An  act  to  amend  sections  337 
and  338  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  and  to  add 
new  section  339; 

H  R.  2519.  An  act  to  amend  sections  334, 
355.  367,  and  389  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act; 

H.R.  2834.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
10  1938,  relating  to  the  participation  of  the 
Uriited  States  in  the  International  Criminal 
Police  Organization; 

H.R.  3403.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
LeRoy  Jones; 

HR  3727.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elpldlo 
DlmacaU  Damazo  and  Natlvldad  Slmsuangco 
Damazo;  ^  ^.       ,. 

H.R.  3799.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  the  city 
of  Pawtucket,  R.I.: 

H.R.  6324.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  A. 
Danlsch; 

H.R.  7599.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Emanuel  Marcus; 

H.R.  7811.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 

Alan  White:  and  .r^,,, 

HR.8632.  An  act  to  amend  sections  40c(l) 
and  52a  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  so  as  to  re- 
allocate part  of  the  filing  fee  from  the  clerk's 
earnings  to  the  referees'  salary  and  expense 
fund. 

HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  13893)  making  appro- 
priations for  foreign  assistance  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968.  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  ON  TUESDAY 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  authorized 
to  meet  next  Tuesday  afternoon  while 
the  Senate  is  in  sessioii. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
BuRDicK  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  ON  TUES- 
DAY AND  WEDNESDAY 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  be  author- 
ized to  meet  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
while  the  Senate  is  in  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
November  17,  1967,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  disagreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8629)  to 
amend  the  act  of  July  4,  1966  (Public 
Law  89-491) ;  asked  for  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Rogers  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Whitener.  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Poff.  and  Mr.  Wiggins  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  13893) 
making  appropriations  for  foreign  as- 
sistance and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  and  for 
other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OP  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imaiumous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  legislative  calendar,  under  rule  vm, 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LrMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING   TRANSACTION    OF    ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to   the   transaction   of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. TTT-*U 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Witn- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MEXICO  ON  THE  MOVE 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one 
hears  a  great  deal  of  talk  nowadays 
about  the  "economic  revolution"  of  such 
countries  as  Japan  and  West  Germany. 
An  equally  exciting,  although  less  pub- 
licized, economic  revolution  is  taking 
place  on  our  very  border. 

In  a  style  uniquely  its  own.  Me.xico  is 
forging  an  industrial  nation  which  is  the 
envy  of  many  countries  possessing 
greater  natural  advantages.  And  it  is 
doing  so  without  detriment  to  its  strained 
agricultural  resources. 

Two  facts  highlight  Mexico's  current 
performance.  The  first  is  a  growth  in 
gross  national  product  of  nearly  8  per- 
cent, reflecting  continued  economic  and 
political  stability.  The  second  is  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  country  will  soon 
achieve  self-sufficiency  in  agriculture,  re- 
flecting the  humanitarian  concern  for 
the  Mexican  people  which  the  world  has 
come  to  expect  of  Mexico's  enlightened 
leadership. 

Many  people  are  responsible,  of  course, 
for  this  perfoi-mance.  But  its  chief  archi- 
tect is  President  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz.  a 
man  whose  wise  and  able  leadership  is  in 
the  Mexican  tradition.  The  United  States 
can  look  with  pride  to  the  accomplish- 
ments of  her  sister  nation. 

Mr.  President,  an  excellent  summary 
of  Mexican  gains  appears  in  the  Novem- 
ber 16  issue  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article,  written  by  James  Nelson 
Goodsell,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

New  Economic  Gains  for  Mexico 
Mexico's   GusUvo  Diaz   Ordaz  approaches 
the  midpoint  of  his  six-year  presidency  wltl' 
new  Indications  of   his  country's  economic 
strength. 

While  much  of  Latin  America  is  under- 
going severe  crop  shortages,  and  even  major 
declines  in  food  production,  Mexico's  picture 
on  the  food  front  is  excellent. 

It  expects  to  achieve  absolute  self-suftt- 
ciency  in  food  production  by  1968— a  fact 
noted  In  a  recent  United  Nations  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  report. 
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But  even  more  encouraging  to  Mr.  Diaz 
Ordaz  are  other  reports  that  Mexico's  gross 
national  product  Is  expected  to  Increase  by 
close  to  8  percent  In  1967.  with  a  correspond- 
ing increase  In  per  capita  Income  of  about 
4  percent.  Moreover,  Industrial  productivity 
la  a  icey  factor  In  this  growth. 

Petrochemicals  are  a  prime  example.  In  the 
past  15  months,  29  new  ventures  in  the  field 
have  either  been  announced  or  opened. 

PeUoleos  Mexlcanos,  the  government  oil 
firm  which  underwent  difficult  times  in  the 
1950's  has  plans  to  Increase  production  and 
related  activities  with  a  resulting  construc- 
tion of  planU  at  the  rate  of  six  a  year  through 
the  1970's.  And  steel  production  in  the  first 
five  months  of  1967  was  up  10.5  percent. 

In  short  Mr.  Diaz  Ordaz  reaches  midpoint 
In  his  term  in  December  against  the  backdrop 
of  one  of  the  best  years  in  the  history  of 
Mexico's  economic  development. 

Yet  Mr.  Diaz  Ordaz  faces  a  number  of 
clouds  on  the  horizon. 

Recent  arrests  of  persons  in  connection 
with  rumored  plots  to  overthrow  fhe  govern- 
ment and  a  continuing  lag  in  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  among  rural  workers  are 
two  of  the  concerns  of  Mr.  Diaz  Ordaz. 

\nd  to  some  observers  of  this  most  pcpu- 
lous  Spanish-speaking  country  in  the  world, 
the  future  is  net  as  bright  as  the  economic 
and  agricultural  indicators  suggest. 

Indeed,  the  population  spiral  which  con- 
tinues to  add  3  percent  to  the  population 
each  year  is  a  major  worry.  Can  Mexico, 
despite  Its  approaching  seif-sufflclency  In 
agriculture,  go  on  feeding  this  increase  in- 
definitely? Can  Jobs  be  found  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Mexicans  who  reach 
workin'  age  each  year?  Can  educational  ad- 
vantages continue  to  be  given  to  this  heavy 
preponderance  of  school-age  children? 

These  are  the  questions  many  leading 
Mexicans  worry  about  as  the  barometers 
continue  to  show  marked  improvements  In 
the  economy  and  little  indication  of  any 
slowing. 

STABILITY  INCKEASES 

The  Diaz  Ordaz  years  have  been  charac- 
terized by  economic  consolidation  and 
growth  and  continuing  political  stability. 
Mr  Diaz  Ordaz,  on  the  surface,  is  more 
con-^ervative  in  economic  ideas  than  his 
predecessor,  Adolfo  L6pez  Mateos.  He  has 
initiated  fewer  new  spending  programa. 
although  there  has  been  an  upturn  in  this 

field  also.  ^    ^. 

And  next  year,  Mexico  wUl  play  host  to  tho 
1968  Olympic  Games,  an  indication  of  tho 
nation's  stability  since  the  Olympla  selec- 
tion committees  require  that  a  nation  display 
a  considerable  degree  of  Internal  security  be- 
fore It  can  be  selected  as  the  site  for  the  big 

event.  _,iw  *%. 

Finally,  In  Mexico's  relationship  with  tno 
United  States  there  has  not  been  a  time  since 
Mexico's  Independence  in  the  early  part  of 
the  19th  century  that  relations  have  been 
as  warm.  In  part  this  Is  due  to  the  personal 
friendship  between  Mr.  Diaz  Ordaz  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  so  evident  In  the  late  October 
visit  to  the  tJnlted  States  of  the  Mexican 
President. 

I.VDEPENDENT  NATION 

But  It  aUo  reflects  a  growing  degree  of 
maturity  on  the  part  of  both  nations — for. 
as  numerous  observers  commented  recent- 
ly, relations  In  the  past  have  been  any- 
thing but  good,  dating  back  to  the  time 
of  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  the  first  United  Sta.tes 
minister  to  Mexico  In  the  1820's. 

Mexico  remains  sharply  Independent,  how- 
ever, including  the  quesUon  of  recognition 
of  Cuba.  While  all  other  Organization  of 
American  States'  members  have  followed 
the  lead  of  the  United  States  and  the  vote 
of  the  OAS  to  break  relations  with  Cuba, 


Mexico  maintains  its  policy  of  coexistence 
with  all  nations  and  has  relations  with  Cuba. 
The  United  States  and  Mexico  have  long 
since  agreed  to  disagree  on  this  issue  and 
let  it  drop  at  that  point,  moving  instead  into 
areas  of  cooperation  and  friendship. 


The  Department  of  Transportation  report 
recommends  enactment  of  the  bill. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  measures  on 
the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calendar 
No.  772. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COAST  GUARD  PERSONNEL  RETIRE- 
MENT AGE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  bill  (H.R.  168)  to  amend  the  act 
of  June  20.  1918.  relating  to  the  retire- 
ment age  requirements  of  certain  per- 
sonnel of  the  Coast  Guard  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  <No. 
7871 ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OP  THE  BILl. 

The  purpose  of  the  blU  Is  to  reduce  the 
normal    retirement    age    of    employees    of 
former  Lighthouse  Service  from  60  years  to 
55  after  30  years  of  service. 

BACKCaOtJND  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

Under  the  original  Lighthouse  Retirement 
Act  of  1918,  the  normal  retirement  age  was 
65  for  employees  completing  30  years  of  serv- 
ice. In  1955,  this  was  reduced  to  60  years  and 
the  present  bill  would  reduce  It  to  55  years. 

The  bill  provides  the  same  retirement 
benefit  as  that  afforded  civU  service  retirees 
under  Public  Law  89-504.  In  general,  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made  throughout  the  years 
to  keep  the  benefits  afforded  Lighthouse 
Service  employees  equal  to  those  of  the  civil 
service  employees,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Lighthouse  retirement  system  Is  non- 
contributory. 

The  basis  for  comparability  Is  that  the 
salaries  and  benefits  paid  to  the  Lighthouse 
Service  employees  during  the  term  of  their 
employment  were  substantially  below 
salaries  received  by  civil  service  employees 
In  comparable  Jobs,  and  it  Is  felt  that  this 
difference  is  compensated  for  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a  noncontributory  pension  system. 

In  1939,  the  Lighthouse  Service  was  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Coast  Guard,  and  since  that 
time  replacement  employees  of  lighthouses 
have  been  Coast  Guardsmen.  At  present, 
there  are  only  56  active  civilian  employees 
who  would  be  eligible  for  retirement  under 
this  law,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  of  the 
56  approximately  20  would  be  eligible  for  im- 
mediate retirement  under  Its  provisions. 

This  committee  believes  that  the  legisla- 
tion Is  reasonable  and  does  a  measure  of 
justice  to  former  members  of  the  Lighthouse 
Service  and,  consequently,  recommends  Its 
enactment. 

COST  or  THE  LEGISLATION 

The  estimated  annual  cost  of  operation 
under  this  blU  Is  $82,000  representing  the 
payments  to  tiie  additional  approximately 
20  prospective  retirees.  The  report  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  on  the  bUl  points 
out  that  this  would  merely  keep  employees 
under  this  system  in  step  with  civil  service 
retirees,  and  that  It  has  no  objection  to  the 
proposal. 


LIGHTHOUSE  SERVICE  WIDOW 
BENEFIT  PAYMENTS 

The  bill  (H.R.  169j  to  increase  the 
amount  of  benefits  payable  to  widows  of 
certain  former  employees  of  the  Light- 
house Service,  and  thereafter  to  provide 
for  cost-of-living  increases  in  benefits 
payable  to  such  widows  and  to  such  for- 
mer employees  was  considered,  ordei'ed 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a^k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  791),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  increase  the 
amount  of  payments  to  widows  of  former 
employees  of  the  Lighthouse  Service.  The  bill 
would  increase  the  monthly  payments  for 
widows  of  former  Lighthouse  Service  em- 
ployees from  $75  to  $100  per  month. 

BACKGROUND   OF   THE    LEGISLATION 

The  law  originally  provided  for  a  pension 
of  S50  per  month  "to  widows  of  lighthouse 
keepers,  which  amount  was  Increased  to  575 
by  Public  Law  85-351.  The  pension  system 
for  members  of  the  Lighthouse  Service  was 
noncontributory  and  the  widows'  pension 
system  is  likewise  noncontributory.  The  rea- 
soning behind  payments  to  the  former  light- 
house keepers  was  that  their  compensation 
during  their  term  of  active  employment  was 
below  that  of  similar  positions  under  the 
civil  service  system  and  that,  therefore,  this 
noncontributory  pension  system  is  an  at- 
tempt to  equalize  total  payments  to  the  em- 
ployees. The  reasoning  behind  the  onglnal 
payment  to  the  widows  was  that  during  the 
terms  of  their  husbands'  service  they  per- 
formed duties  in  and  about  the  lighthouse 
and  that  under  the  circumstances  pro^■lslon 
should  be  made  for  them.  The  Increase  m 
monthly  payments  from  $50  to  $75  was  based 
upon  the  Increases  In  payments  to  widows 
under  the  civil  service  system  and  this  b;:; 
is  a  further  attempt  to  keep  such  payments 
more  or  less  equal.  It  is  obvious  that  the  cost 
of  living  today  as  compared  with  1958,  the 
time  of  the  last  Increase,  Is  substantially 
higher  Eind  the  additional  $25  per  month  is 
a  refiection  of  the  increase. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  future 
bills  of  this  character,  section  2  of  the  bill 
would  provide  for  automatic  increases  based 
upon  cost-of-living  annuity  adjustment  pro- 
visions of  the  civil  service  retirement  laws.  In 
this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
committee  amended  the  bill  to  refer  to  sec- 
tion 8340(b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
rather  than  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Ac. 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  title  5  has  recently 
been  codified.  In  addition,  the  committee 
eliminated  the  provision  that  would  make 
the  legislation  effecUve  as  of  October  1.  1966 
and  substituted  the  first  day  of  the  month 
after  enactment  of  the  bill  as  the  e.^ective 
date. 

The  committee  believes  that  this  legisla- 
tion Is  an  act  of  justice  to  a  group  of  people 
who  have  served  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  falthfuUy  and  unanimously  recom- 
mends Its  enactment. 

COST    0»    THE    LEGISLATION 

The  bill  would  affect  pensions  payable  to 
approximately  400  people  and  the  increase 
would  amount  to  $120,000  for  the  first  year. 
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decreasing  thereafter  as  the  number  of  pen- 
sioners Is  decreased   by  death. 


LIGHTHOUSE  SERVICE  RETIRED 
PAY  INCREASES 

The  bill  *H.R.  1006  •  to  provide  an  in- 
crease in  the  retired  pay  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  former  Lighthouse  Service 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excei-pt  from  the  report 
(No.  788' ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 

bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  an 
increase  in  the  retired  pay  of  members  of 
the  former  Lighthouse  Service. 

BACKGROUND    OF    THE    LEGISLATION 

The  employees  covered  by  this  legislation 
were  retired  under  the  Lighthouse  Retire- 
ment Act.  a  noncontributory  system.  Through 
the  years  since  the  enactment  of  that  legis- 
lation, an  attempt  has  been  made  to  main- 
tain a  degree  of  parity  with  the  comparable 
positions  under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act.  The  reasoning  behind  this  endeavor  is 
that  Lighthouse  Service  employees  received 
substantially  less  compensation  during  their 
term  of  employment  than  that  paid  similar 
Jobs  under  cirtl  service,  and  that  a  noncon- 
tributory pension  system  is  an  attempt  to 
equalize  the  disadvantages  of  the  lower  pay 
scale  during  the  period  of  their  employment. 

This  legislation  would  increase  the  amount 
payable  to  11.3  percent  If  the  retirement  was 
prior  to  January  1,  1966.  or  by  4.1  percent. 
If  retirement  was  after  December  31,  1965, 
but  before  January  1,  1567. 

COST    OF    LEGISLATION 

The  cost  of  the  legislation  will  be  approx- 
imately $170,000  for  the  first  year,  which  an- 
nual amount  will  decrease  as  the  number 
of  eligible  persons  decline. 


not  rendered  any  service  nor  suffered  any 
hardship  In  connection  with  the  service  of 
their  husbands.  The  net  result  is  that  under 
existing  law  the  professional  ex-employees 
receive  pensions  but  their  widows  do  not.  It 
does  not  appear  that  this  distinction  is 
logical  and,  therefore,  the  committee  believes 
that  all  widows  of  Lighthouse  Service  em- 
ployees should  receive  the  annuity.  This 
would  entail  payment  of  annuities  to  an 
additional  10  persons  with  17  more  poten- 
tially eligible  upon  the  deaths  of  their  hus- 
bands. 

COST   OP   LEGISLATION 

The  maximum  cost  of  this  legislation  wUI 
be  $24,300  per  year  with  the  likelihood  that 
the  actual  cost  will  be  substantially  less.  If 
H.R.  169  becomes  law.  under  the  provisions 
of  which  widows'  payments  would  be  In- 
creased from  S75  to  $100  per  month,  the  ad- 
ditional amount  payable  under  this  legis- 
lation would  be  a  maximum  of  $8,100  per 
year. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  21401  to  authorize  the  ex- 
change of  certain  vessels  for  conversion 
and  operation  in  nonsubsidized  service 
between  the  west  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  the  territory  of  Guam  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  President, 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


LIGHTHOUSE    SERVICE   WIDOW 
ANNUITY    BENEFITS 

The  bill  (H.R.  3351  ^  to  amend  the  act 
of  August  19,  1950.  to  provide  annuity 
benefits  for  an  additional  number  of 
widows  of  employees  of  the  Lighthouse 
Sertice  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading:,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
•  No.  789) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OF   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  an- 
nuities for  an  additional  number  of  widows 
of  employees  of  the  former  Lighthouse  Serv- 
ice. 

BACKGROUND   OF   THE   LEGISLATION 

The  original  legislation  providing  annui- 
ties for  widows  of  Lighthouse  Service  per- 
sonnel was  found  In  the  act  of  August  19, 
1950,  which  granted  annuities  of  $50  per 
month  to  widows  of  retired  employees  and 
employees  dying  in  service.  Widows  of 
Lighthouse  Service  professional  employees 
were  specifically  excluded  under  the  1950 
act  on  the  theory  that  these  widows  had 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
FARM  LOAN  ACT  A1>JD  THE  FARM 
CREDIT  ACT  OF  1933,  AS  AMENDED 

The  bill  (S.  2565)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  F'arm  Credit  Act 
of  1933,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill'? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agiiculture  and  Forestry  with  amend- 
ments on  page  2,  line  6,  after  the  word 
"Administration"  insert  "but  in  no  event 
more  than  1  per  centum  above  the  actual 
cost  to  the  twelve  Federal  land  banks 
of  their  last  issue  of  consolidated 
bonds'  ";  in  line  8.  after  the  word  "for" 
strike  out  "6  per  centum"  and  insert  "six 
per  centum";  and  on  page  3,  line  1.  after 
the  word  "loan'  "  insert  "and  substituting 
therefor  but  in  no  event  more  than  1  per 
centum  above  the  actual  cost  to  the 
thirteen  banks  for  cooperatives  of  their 
last  issue  of  consolidated  debentures."; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

S.  2565 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
AmeTica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  are  amended  as 
hereinafter  provided  to  remove  the  six  per- 
cent Interest  rate  limitations  therein  on 
loans  made  by  Federal  land  banks  and  banks 
for  cooperatives;  and  to  permit  Interest  rates 
on  such  loans  and  on  loans  made  by  produc- 
tion credit  associations  to  be  determined  as 
provided  In  such  acts  of  Congress  to  cover 
the  cost  of  loan  funds  and  other  expenses 
and  reserves  so  that  the  lending  may  con- 
tinue on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

Sec.  2.  Section  12  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  771),  re- 
lating to  loans  made  by  Federal  land  banks. 


Is  amended  by  substituting  "such  rate  of 
Interest  as  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
bank  shall  from  time  to  time  determine  with 
the  approval  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration but  In  no  event  more  than  1  per 
centum  above  the  actual  cost  to  the  twelve 
Federal  land  banks  of  their  last  Issue  of 
consolidated  bonds"  for  "6  per  centum  per 
annum"  in  paragraph  Third  thereof  and  for 
"6  per  centum  per  annum"  In  the  first  and 
second  sentences  of  paragraph  Ninth  thereof. 
Sec.  3.  The  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended.  Is  amended — 

(a)  by  inserting  the  following  sentence 
between  the  present  first  and  second  sen- 
tences of  section  23  thereof,  relating  to  loans 
made  by  production  credit  associations  (13 
U.S.C.  1131g)  :  "Such  loans  shall  be  made  on 
such  terms  and  conditions,  at  such  rates 
of  interest,  and  with  such  security  as  may 
be  prescribed  in  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions." and 

(b)  by  deleting  from  each  of  the  second 
sentences  In  sections  34  and  41  thereof  (12 
U.S.C.  1134J  and  1134c),  relating  to  loans 
made  by  banks  for  cooperatives  ".  but  in  no 
case  shall  the  rate  of  Interest  exceed  6  per 
centum  on  the  unpaid  principal  of  a  loan" 
and  substituting  therefor  "but  in  no  event 
more  than  1  per  centum  above  the  actual 
cost  to  the  thirteen  banks  for  cooperatives 
of  their  last  Issue  of  consolidated  de- 
bentures", 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  may  we  have  an  explanation 
of  the  farm  credit  bill? 

Mr.  ^LANSFIELD.  The  bill  was  re- 
quested by  the  Pann  Credit  Administra- 
tion and  would:  first,  substitute  a  ceiling 
fixed  bv  the  respective  bank  directors 
with  the  approval  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Admimstration  for  the  6-percent-inter- 
est  ceiling  now  prescribed  by  law  for 
loans  made  by  the  Federal  land  banks 
and  the  banks  for  cooperatives:  and, 
second,  remove  a  question  concerning  the 
authority  of  the  production  credit  asso- 
ciatioiis  to  charge  interest  rates  in  excess 
of  those  permitted  by  State  laws. 

Because  of  generally  rising  interest 
rates,  the  banks  have  been  required  to 
pay  higher  rates  on  funds  borrowed  by 
them,  and  must  be  able  to  charge  higher 
rates  ■fn  order  to  continue  their  lending 
operations  on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 
The  banks  are  cooperative  institutions 
and,  consequently,  if  the  interest  charged 
by  them  were  to  exceed  that  needed  to 
keep  the  banks  operating  on  a  sound 
basis,  the  excess  would  be  returnable  to 
the  borrowers  as  dividends  on  stock  or 
patronage  refunds.  Also,  as  has  been 
done  in  the  past,  the  interest  rate  on 
outstanding  loans  might  be  reduced. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  no  objection  to  the  bill. 
I  recognize  that  this  is  a  step  that  must 
be  taken  in  light  of  the  abnormally  high 
interest  rates  now  prevailing.  This  is  but 
an  indication  of  the  further  action  that 
the  administration  will  have  to  take  in 
removing  the  interest  ceiUng  from  the 
sale  of  its  own  bonds  in  the  very  near 
future  if  it  Is  to  be  able  to  finance  the 
public  debt. 

I  believe  that  this  is  just  an  indication 
of  present  monetary  confusion,  and  it 
should  be  a  warning  to  Congress  that 
we  must  take  some  steps  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  this  Government:  othei-wise  in- 
terest rates  will  go  through  the  ceiling. 
The  Johnson  administration  already  has 
Interest  rates  at  a  hundred-year  high. 
I  have  been  surprised  that  the  John- 
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son  administration  has  not  expressed  a 
little  more  concern  about  the  high  in- 
terest rates,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
concern  they  expressed  under  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  when  interest 
rates  were  about  2  points  less  than  they 
are  today. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  794",  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SHORT  EXPLANATION 

The  bill,  which  was  requested  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  would — 

(1)  Substitute  a  celling  fixed  by  the  re- 
spective bank  directors  with  the  approval  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  for  the  6- 
percent-lnterest  celling  now  prescribed  by 
law  for  loans  made  by  the  Federal  land 
banks  and  the  banks  for  cooperatives,  and 

(2)  Remove  a  question  concerning  the  au- 
thority of  the  production  credit  assoclaUons 
to  charge  Interest  rates  In  excess  of  those 
permitted  by  State  laws. 

Because  of  generally  rising  Interest  rates, 
the  banks  have  been  required  to  pay  higher 
rates  on  funds  borrowed  by  them,  and  must 
be  able  to  charge  higher  rates  In  order  to 
continue  their  lending  operations  on  a  self- 
sustaining  basU.  The  banks  are  cooperative 
Institutions  and  consequently.  If  the  Interest 
charged  by  them  were  to  exceed  that  needed 
to  keep  the  banks  operating  on  a  sound  basis, 
the  excess  would  be  returnable  to  the  bor- 
rowers as  dividends  on  stock  or  patronage 
refunds.  Also,  as  has  been  done  In  the  past, 
the  Interest  rate  on  outstanding  loans  might 
be  reduced. 

coMMrrrcx  amendments 

The  committee  amendments  would  Insert, 
In  addition  to  the  celling  fixed  by  the  bank 
directors  and  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, a  celling  equal  to  1  percent  above  the 
cost  of  funds  to  the  land  banks  or  banks 
for  cooperatives,  respectively,  on  their  last 
Issue  of  consolidated  bonds,  or  debentures, 
respectively.  The  cost  of  funds  would  in- 
clude the  stated  Interest  rate,  adjusted  to 
reflect  the  sa'e  of  the  obligations  at  a  pre- 
mlimi  or  discount,  and  any  commissions  paid 
In  connection  with  such  sales. 

tNFORMATION  ON  BANKS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS  AND 
LOANS  TO  WHICH  BILl.  RELATES 

The  banks  and  associations  to  which  the 
bill  relates  were  established  and  operate  un- 
der the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  of  1916  or  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933.  The  Federal  super- 
visory agency,  to  which  they  are  subject,  Is 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  which  con- 
sists of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board,  a 
chief  executive  officer  who  Is  known  as  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
and  other  necessary  personnel.  The  Federal 
Farm  Credit  Board  has  13  members,  one  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  Senate  consent  from  each  of  the  12 
farm  credit  districts,  and  a  13th  member  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The 
Board  meets  six  or  more  times  a  year  to 
determine  policy  for  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  banks  and  associations  are  part  of 
what  collectively  Is  known  as  the  Coopera- 
tive Farm  Credit  System.  In  all.  there  are 
37  banks  and  1,147  associations  with  specified 
functions  for  making  loans  available  to 
farmers  and  ranchers  and  their  ogranlza- 
tlons,  at  reasonable  rates  of  Interest  and  on 
suitable  terms,  and  on  a  self-sustaining  and 


cooperaUve  basis.  Loan  funds  are  obtained 
mostly    by    selling    bonds    or    debentures    of 
the  banks  to  Investors.  The  specific  functions 
and    other    characteristics    of    the    different 
banks  and  associations  are  Indicated  in  the 
review  that  now  follows  of  the  loans  made 
by  them  to  farmers  and  their  organizations 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967. 
FBI's  and  FLBA's 
The  Federal  land  banks,  one  in  each  of  the 
12   farm  credit  districts,  made  45,600  long- 
term   land   mortgage   loans   to   farmers   and 
ranchers   for   a   total  of  81.2   billion.   At  the 
end  of  the  year  they  had  outstanding  loans 
numbering   394,000   In   the   amount   ol    $5.3 
billion.  These  loans  are  serviced  by  687  local 
Federal  land  bank  associations  in  which  the 
borrowers    become    members    and    purchase 
capital  stock;   and  the  associations  in  each 
district  own  all  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Federal  land  bank  of  the  district  and  have 
so  owned  the  land  banks  since  1947. 
PCA's  and  FICB's 
Throughout   the  United  States   there  are 
460  production  credit  associations,  each  with 
a   prescribed    territory,    which    make   short- 
and    Intermediate-term    loans    (not   over    7 
years)   to  farmers  and  ranchers.  During  the 
years,  the  volume  of  this  lending,  with  loan 
funds  furnished  by  the  Federal  intermediate 
credit  bank  in  each  of  the  12  districts,  to- 
taled 85.1   billion.   Out  of  a  total  member- 
ship of  548.279  at  the  end  of  the  year,  there 
were  322.700  borrowing  members  of  the  as- 
sociations   with    $3.7    billion    of   loans    out- 
standing.   The    borrowers    purchase    capital 
stock  In  their  local  production  credit  asso- 
ciation and   the  Government  holds   capital 
stock  in  only  three  of  the  associations.  While 
the  Government  still  owns  capital  stock  In 
each    of    the    Federal    Intermediate    credit 
banks,  the  production  credit  associations  at 
the  end  of  the  year  owned  40.0  percent  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Federal  Intermediate 
credit   banks   over  all;    and   eventually  will 
ovra  all  of  it  when  the  Government  capital 
Is  retired. 

BC-s 

Loans  to  farmer  cooperative  associations 
that  are  engaged  In  marketing  farm  products, 
purchasing  farm  supplies,  or  rendering  farm 
bxoslness  services  and  otherwise  come  within 
the  definlUon  of  an  eligible  cooperative,  are 
made  by  12  district  banks  for  cooperatives, 
sometimes  with  participation  by  the  Central 
Bank  for  Cooperatives  located  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  12  banks  for  cooperatives 
made  2,474  loans  amounting  bo  $1.7  billion 
during  the  year;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
there  were  3,016  farmer  cooperatives  with 
loans  outstanding  aggregating  $1.3  bUUon. 
The  borrowers  acquire  capital  stock  In  these 
banks  as  the  Government  capital  Is  gradually 
retired.  Today  six  of  the  banks  for  coopera- 
tives have  retired  all  of  their  Government 
capital  and  the  other  seven  banks  are  ex- 
pected to  do  so  within  the  next  5  years. 

Total  loans 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1967, 
the  banks  and  associations  mentioned  above 
loaned  $8.3  billion  to  farmers  and  their  co- 
operatives and,  at  the  end  of  that  year,  such 
loans  outstanding  totaled  $10.4  billion. 
Participation   in   management    by   borrowers 

The  borrowers  who  are  members  and  own- 
ers of  a  Federal  land  bank  association  or  a 
production  credit  association  choose  the  di- 
rectors of  their  respective  associations.  The 
three  groups  of  associations  In  a  district  (I.e., 
Federal  land  bank  associations,  production 
credit  associations,  and  farmer  cooperative 
associations  that  borrow  from  the  bank  for 
cooperatives)  each  elect  two  members  of  the 
district  farm  credit  board  who  also  serve  as 
directors  of  the  Federal  land  bank,  Federal 
Intermediate  credit  bank,  and  bank  for  co- 
operatives In  the  district.  A  seventh  member 
and  director  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 


the  Farm  Credit  Administration  with  the 
approval  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board. 
Each  of  the  same  three  association  voting 
groups  also  designates  a  nominee  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  President  before  making  an 
appointment  to  the  Federal  Farm  Credit 
Board  from  their  district.  Such  participation 
should  assure  that  the  Cooperative  Farm 
Credit  System  will  be  operated  with  all  due 
consideration  of  the  borrowers  Intended  to 
be  served  by  It. 

SOtTRCE    AND    COST    OF    LOAN    FUNDS 

The  funds  for  making  the  loans  described 
above  are  obtained  by  the  three  systems  of 
Farm  credit  banks — I.e.,  the  12  Federal  land 
banks,  the  12  Federal  Intermediate  credit 
banks  (which  finance  production  credit  asso- 
ciation loans) ,  and  the  13  banks  for  coopera- 
tives— each  selling  their  bonds  or  debentures 
In  the  securities  market.  In  fiscal  year  1967,  t8 
billion  of  such  bonds  and  debentures  were  Is- 
sued by  the  three  banking  systems  and  the 
total  amount  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  $9  billion.  These  bonds  or  deben- 
tures, for  which  loans  made  to  farmers  or 
their  cooperatives  are  pledged  as  collateral, 
are  the  Joint  and  several  obligations  of  the 
banks  of  the  system  by  which  they  are  Issued 
and  are  not  obligations  of  the  United  States. 
They  are  sold  from  time  to  time  In  order  to 
refund  maturing  Issues  and  to  provide  addi- 
tional loan  funds  and  must  be  sold  at  the 
rates  of  Interest  then  prevailing  In  the  secu- 
rities market. 

The  highest  and  lowest  rate  of  interest  that 
had  to  be  paid  by  the  farm  credit  banks  on 
recent  Issues  of  bonds  or  debenttires,  as  well 
as  the  rate  on  the  two  latest  Issues,  by  each 
system  of  banks,  are  as  follows  (exclusive  o( 
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of  1  percent) 

Bonds  or  deben- 

Date of 

Rate  0) 

tures  of— 

Month  ot  sale 

maturity 

interest 
(percent) 

Federal  land 

September  1966. 

July  20.1967 

6.05 

banks. 

May  1967 

Jan.  20,1969 

4.75 

August  1967.... 

Apr.  21.1969 

S.60 

October  1%7.... 

Jan.   20,1970 

5.75 

Oct,   23,1972 

5.875 

Federal  inter- 

September 1966. 

July     3,1967 

6.20 

mediate  credit 

April  1%7 

Feb.     1.1968 

4.40 

banks. 

September  1967. 

July     1.1%8 

5.55 

October  1967.... 

Aug.    1, 1968 

5.75 

Banks  lor  coop- 

September 1966 

Apr.     3,1967 

6.25 

eratives. 

May  1967 

Dec.     4, 1967 

4.30 

September  1967. 

Apr.     1,1968 

5.35 

October  1967.... 

May     1, 1968 

5.65 

From  the  foregoing  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
Interest  rates  which  must  be  paid  to  market 
the  bonds  and  debentures,  which  a  little  over 
a  year  ago  exceeded  6  percent,  are  again  ap- 
proaching that  level. 

NEED  FOR  LBKISLATION 

At  present  the  applicable  acts  of  Congress 
prohibit  a  higher  rate  of  Interest  than  6  per- 
cent on  loans  made  by  Federal  land  banks 
and  banks  for  cooperatives.  While  there  is 
no  similar  limitation  In  the  act  of  Congress 
applicable  to  production  credit  association 
loans,  a  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  State  law  limitations,  some  of  which 
are  6  percent,  may  be  applicable.  It  Is  these 
limitations,  actual  or  threatened,  that  make 
further  legislation  necessary  In  order  that 
the  lending  may  continue  on  a  self-sustain- 
ing basis.  This  Is  because  when  the  cost  of 
loan  funds  (I.e.,  the  Interest  that  must  be 
paid  to  market  the  bonds  and  debentures  as 
Indicated  above)  approaches  or  exceeds  6  per- 
cent, It  will  not  be  feasible  for  the  brinks  and 
associations  to  lend  the  funds  so  obtained 
under  6  percent  loan  Interest  rate  limitations 
and  continue  on  a  self-sustaining  basis 

Between  the  interest  paid  on  bonds  and 
debentures  sold  to  Investors  and  the  interest 
charged  on  loans  made  to  farmers  and  their 
organizations,  there  must  be  a  sufficient 
spread  to  cover  other  expenses  and  provide 


ttdeauate  reserves.  If  the  banks  and  associa- 
tions are  to  continue  to  operate  on  a  sound 
basis  To  continue  lending  without  an  ade- 
nuate  spread,  necessarily  erodes  the  net  worth 
of  the  landing  banks  and  associations  and 
does  not  permit  expansion  to  accommodate 
rte  increasing  credit  needs  of  farmers  and 
their  organizations.  Further,  as  the  earning 
oosltion  of  the  banks  and  associations  Is 
arbitrarily  limited  by  statutory  6-percent 
ceilings  on  the  loan  Interest  rates,  this  In 
time  would  influence  the  marketability  of  the 
bonds  and  debentures  and  Increase  the  rate 
of  interest  that  must  be  paid  on  them.  Ulti- 
mately if  the  cost  of  loans  funds  should 
exceed  6  percent  for  any  considerable  period, 
and  the  statutory  6  percent  ceilings  on  loans 
interest  rates  are  not  removed,  the  lending 
would  have  to  be  discontinued.  The  removal 
0'  the  present  6-percent  loan  Interest  rate 
ceilings,  therefore.  Is  to  permit  this  credit 
sTStem  to  continue  to  function  as  Intended 
even  In  times  when  the  cost  of  loan  funds 
mav  approach  or  exceed  6  percent.  The  com- 
mittee amendments,  which  limit  the  loan 
Interest  rates  of  the  Federal  land  banks  and 
the  banks  for  cooperatives  to  not  more  than  1 
percent  above  the  cost  of  their  last  Issue  of 
wnsolidated  bonds  or  debentures,  Is  a  re- 
straint which  nonetheless  should  permit 
these  two  bank  systems  to  operate  on  a  self- 
sustaining  basis.  Dependability  of  their  credit 
supply  Is  of  utmost  Importance  to  farmers 
and  ranchers  whose  production  Involves  bio- 
logical cycles  that  cannot  be  turned  on  and 
off  Uke  an  Industrial  production  line. 

HOW  LOAN  INTEREST  RATES  ARE  DETERMINED  AND 
APPLIED 

Assuming  the  proposed  legislation  is  en- 
acted as  recommended  by  the  Committee,  the 
Interest  rates  on  loans  will  continue  to  be 
flsed,  subject  to  Farm  Credit  Administration 
approval,  by  the  directors  of  the  lending  bank 
or  association,  who  are  respresentatlve  of  the 
borrowers.  This  will  be  done  In  the  light  of 
the  cost  of  loan  funds  and  to  provide  a  suf- 
ficient margin  for  other  expenses  and  reserves 
so  that  the  bank  or  association  may  operate 
on  a  seU-sustalnlng  basis.  Under  the  com- 
mittee amendments,  this  margin  for  Federal 
land  banks  and  banks  for  cooperatives  will 
be  limited  to  1  percent.  If  more  Interest  Is 
collected  than  must  be  retained  In  order  to 
keep  the  operations  of  a  bank  or  an  associa- 
tion on  a  sound  basis,  such  excess  Is  return- 
able to  the  borrowers  as  dividends  on  the 
capital  stock  they  are  required  to  own  or  as 
patronage  refunds.  And  as  has  been  done  In 
the  past,  the  Interest  rate  on  outstanding 
loans  may  be  reduced  when  circumstances 
warrant  such  a  reduction. 


appropriated  would  be  available  until  ex- 
pended for  the  acquisition  of  lands  in  the 
same  State  as  the  lands  conveyed.  Lands  so 
acquired  would  have  the  same  status  as  the 
national  forest  or  other  Forest  Service  lands 
conveyed. 

This  would  relieve  the  school  authority  of 
the  necessity  of  finding,  negotiating  for,  and 
buying  land  to  exchange  for  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice lands  It  seeks.  It  would  still  be  required  to 
pay  full  value  for  the  Forest  Service  lands 
In  cash,  land,  or  a  combination  of  the  two. 
The  bill  would  also  relieve  the  Forest  Service 
of  some  of  the  additional  problems  Involved 
In  the  use  of  nonmonetary  consideration;  and 
enable  It  to  use  the  cash  obtained,  with  that 
derived  from  other  sales,  to  obtain  larger 
and  more  useful  tracts  than  could  be  ac- 
quired by  exchange. 


EXCHANGES     OF     LAND    FOR     USE 
FOR     PUBLIC     SCHOOLS 

The  bill  (H.R.  10442)  to  facilitate  ex- 
changes of  land  under  the  act  of  March 
20, 1922  '42  Stat,  465) ,  for  use  for  public 
schools,  and  for  other  purposes  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  <No. 
793 ) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SHORT     EXPI^NATION 

This  bill  would  permit  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  accept  payment  in  cash  of  all 
or  part  of  the  consideration  for  up  to  80 
acres  of  land  conveyed  to  any  public  school 
authority  under  any  law  authorizing  the  ex- 
change of  lands  administered  by  the  Forest 
Service.  Money  so  received  would  be  deposited 
In  a  special  fund  In  the  Treasury  which  when 


BRITISH    DEVALUATION— WHAT    IT 
MEANS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years,  on  this  Senate  floor,  I  have 
been  warning  against  the  growing  eco- 
nomic danger  inherent  in  this  country's 
19-year  continuing  unfavorable  balance 
of  payments. 

Now  that  the  pound— first  line  of  de- 
fense for  the  dollar— has  been  further 
devalued,  the  chickens  are  beginning 
to  come  home  to  roost. 

Some  of  the  "New  Economists,"  with 
theories  poles  apart  from  the  basic  eco- 
nomic philosophy  of  Lord  Keynes  de- 
spite their  assurance  that  they  are  his 
followers,  have  been  misleading  the  ad- 
ministration and  others  by  emphasizing 
the  basic  fallacy  that  the  unprecedented 
gross  national  product  of  this  Nation 
means  the  people  of  the  United  States 
can  continue  indefinitely  to  both  eat 
their  cake  and  have  it  too.  In  other  words, 
they  assert  that  the  United  States  can 
continue  to  flght  this  major  war  In 
Southeast  Asia,  and  garrison  with  its 
troops  all  these  other  countries  In 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  at  the  same  time 
pay  for  these  additional  domestic  and 
foreign  programs:  all  without  any  sig- 
nificant controls  or  restrictions  at  home. 
As  we  have  presented  many  times, 
however,  there  is  not  necessarily  any  fi- 
nancial relationship  between  the  gross 
national  product  of  a  country,  and  its 
net  current  position  as  expressed  in  its 
fiscal  and  monetary  status. 

The  economy  of  no  nation,  not  even 
that  of  the  United  States,  can  continue 
to  afford  this  current  4-F  program; 
namely,  feed,  finance,  and  fight  for  such 
a  large  percentage  of  the  free  world, 
without  ultimate  economic  tragedy. 

Only  General  de  Gaulle  could  be  satis- 
fied with  the  weekend  developments:  and 
in  that  he  too  is  a  major  component  link 
in  the  chain  of  world  capitalism,  his  sat- 
isfaction may  be  short  lived  indeed. 

It  is  time  for  this  Government  to  face 
up  to  financial  reality. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  connection  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  just  said — for 
too  long  the  administration  has  been 
telling  the  American  people  that  they 
can  have  both  guns  and  butter.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  we  have  an 
expensive  war  on  our  hands,  the  ad- 
ministration keeps  insisting  that  all  of 


the  Great  Society  programs  can  be  not 
only  continued  but  also  expanded. 

Between  1964  and  fiscal  1968  the  John- 
son administration  has  spent  over  $60 
billion  more  than  its  income.  This  figure 
is  based  on  the  most  conservative  esti- 
mate of  a  S14  billion  deficit  for  fiscal 
1968. 

For  example,  we  have  before  us  today 
a  bill  which,  if  the  Senate  follows  the 
request  of  the  administration,  will  pump 
$8  bilUon  extra  into  the  economy  in  the 
next  3  years  over  the  amount  of  new 
taxes  raised  under  the  bill.  This  results 
from  deferring  the  new  tax  until  after 
the  1968  election.  This  cannot  be  justi- 
fied, particularly  at  a  time  when  the 
American  doUar  is  in  great  danger  of  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  British  pound. 

If  the  administration  does  not  face 
the  realities  and  try  to  support  some  of 
us  who  are  trj-ing  to  hold  back  expendi- 
tures the  Johnson  administration  will 
have  to  take  direct  responsibility  for  the 
inflation  and  possible  devaluation  of  the 
American  dollar,  which  could  follow. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  for 
his  contribution. 

I  would  hope,  however,  that  we  would 
spend  money  for  what  is  right,  especially 
the  unfortunate,  in  our  own  country,  as 
against  trying  to  be  the  poUceman  of  the 
world,  sending  U.S.  gendarmes  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  with  little  assistance 
from  most  of  those  we  are  trying  to  pro- 
tect. 

Anyone  would  agree  with  the  impor- 
tance of  protecting  the  dollar.  By  the  end 
of  this  year.  In  this  country,  we  will 
have  over  $1  trillion  of  life  insurance 
outstanding.  Every  person  in  the  United 
States,  both  privately  and  in  public  life, 
thinks  of  his  retirement  plan  and  pen- 
sion plan.  Flegardless  of  what  we  do  in 
connection  with  social  security  or  com- 
parable programs  it  will  not  mean  much 
if  we  have  a  major  devaluation  In  the 
dollar.  This  is  a  responsible  country, 
and  it  is  a  great  country  and  it  is  up  to 
all  of  us  in  Government  to  consider  the 
wisdom  of  our  interlocking  policies  and 
programs. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  j'ield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  for  whom  I  have  great  respect  in 
this  field. 

Mr.   PASTORE.    The   Senator   from 
Missouri  has  rejoined  himself  in  a  way 
in  which  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
can  associate  with  what  the  Senator  has 
just  said. 

I  believe  that  a  lot  must  be  done  to 
stabilize  the  dollar  in  America.  I  think 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Senate  and  the 
Congress  to  scrutinize  ever>-  appropria- 
tion. However,  we  cannot  subscribe  to 
the  philosophy  that  in  order  to  stabilize 
the  American  dollar  you  have  to  do  it 
by  putting  the  burden  on  the  backs  of 
the  poor. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  agree. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  We  have  a  great  many 
problems,  and  we  have  developed  a 
course  of  argviment  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  wherein  in  order  to  convince  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  in  order 
to  do  something  about  the  financial  sta- 
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bllity  of  America,  we  have  to  deal  in 
trivia — in  the  minuscule — rather  than 
in  big  stuff  that  really  makes  a  differ- 
ence. 

We  are  spending  $73  billion  a  year  on 
defense.  No  one  ever  dares  stand  up  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  separate  the 
fat  from  the  muscle.  We  seem  to  content 
ourselves  with  the  reasoning  that  just 
because  it  is  defense  we  can  go  ahead 
and  spend  this  money  willy-nilly.  Let  us 
begin  to  strain  the  water  out  of  that  big 
cauldron  of  defense  in  this  country 
which  amounts  to  $73  bllUon  a  year.  Let 
us  not  take  it  out  on  the  poor,  when  only 
a  few  million  dollars  are  involved. 

The  argument  is  being  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  the  reason  why 
we  are  in  this  monetary  trouble  is  that 
we  are  trying  to  help  those  who  are  65 
years  of  age  and  older.  I  say,  "Shame 
on  you."  If  that  Is  the  best  we  can  do  to 
stabilize  the  American  dollar,  by  taking 
it  out  on  the  poor,  there  is  something 
wrong  with  us.  Let  us  look  longer  at  this 
S73  billion  and  maybe  we  will  do  some- 
thing with  the  stability  of  the  dollar. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  question  in  that  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is 
correct.  If  there  is  any  water  in  the  de- 
fense budget,  that  water  should  be  taken 
out;  and  I  will  be  the  first  to  so  move. 

The  way  to  reach  stabilization  with  re- 
spect to  this  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem and  our  overall  finanical  problem, 
does  not  mean  we  must  abstain  from 
doing  what  is  right  with  respect  to  our 
less  fortunate  citizens. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  single 
disservice  we  could  do  to  these  less 
fortunate  in  our  own  country  would  be 
to  adopt  policies  which  destroyed  most 
of  the  value  of  the  dollar.  Such  action 
would  have  major  disastrous  results  from 
their  standpoint. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  agree  fully  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
that  we  should  not  place  the  cost  of  in- 
flation on  the  backs  of  those  who  are 
over  65  years  of  age.  That  is  the  reason 
I  have  been  criticizing  the  administra- 
tion for  its  planned  inflationary  policies. 
The  Johnson  administration  should  have 
great  sympathy  for  the  elderly  and  those 
who  are  retired  because  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration has  bankrupted  more  peo- 
ple who  are  living  on  pensions  than  any 
other  administration  in  the  history  of 
America.  They  did  It  under  their  deliber- 
ate and  planned  Inflation  policies. 

Those  living  on  flxed  Incomes  are  the 
people  who  are  hurt  most  by  inflation. 
The  Johnson  administration  has  done 
more  to  pauperize  the  aged  than  any 
other  administration. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  read  a  state- 
ment, as  follows : 

For  14  consecutive  months,  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing has  risen  steadily.  For  14  consecutive 
months,  the  value  of  the  dollar  has  gone 
down  and  down  for  those  who  spend  It. 

But  this  administration  has  managed  to 
perform  an  impoeslble  task.  While  the  value 
of  the  dollar  has  gone  down  and  down  for 
those  who  spend  It.  It  has  gone  up  and  up 
for  those  who  lend  it. 

And  in  the  course  of  this  process,  the  tax- 
payer has  been  soclted  with  one  of  the  heav- 
iest flnanclal  penalties — and  It  is  a  penalty — 
In  our  history. 


Mr.  President,  before  those  on  the  oth- 
er side  get  too  sanctimonious  and  start 
criticizing  this  quotation  I  should  add 
that  I  have  quoted  the  statement  of  none 
other  than  the  former  Senator  from 
Texas,  the  man  who  is  now  in  the  White 
House,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  This  state- 
ment was  made  in  1957  at  a  time  when  he 
had  his  feet  on  the  ground  far  more  firm- 
ly than  he  has  now  that  he  is  in  the 
White  House. 

Interest  rates  on  that  date  averaged 
about  2  percent  less  than  they  are  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  not  sanctimonious  but  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Delaware  about 
laying  the  fault  at  the  feet  of  the  admin- 
istration. The  administration  has  been 
tr>-ing  to  get  Congress,  and  especially  the 
House,  I  say  most  respectfully,  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  a  10-percent  in- 
come tax  surcharge.  This  added  tax 
would  not  fall  on  those  who  need  help 
the  most  and  would  be  hurt,  but  rather 
it  applies  to  those  whose  incomes  equal 
S5.000  or  more.  The  tax  surcharge  would 
thus  apply  to  those  who  can  best  afford 
to  bear  the  burden.  Moreover,  it  would 
not  be  based  on  an  individual's  annual 
income,  but  instead  it  would  be  com- 
puted on  the  income  tax  paid  the  year 
before  by  the  taxpayer. 

In  other  words,  under  the  surcharge 
proposal,  if  a  person  paid  $1,000  in  in- 
come taxes  in  a  g'.ven  year,  he  would 
have  to  pay  10  percent  of  that  or  an 
additional  $100,  provided  and  only  pro- 
vided, that  his  .salary  was  S5.000  or  above. 
If  his  income  was  less  than  $5,000  the 
surcharge  would  not  apply. 

I  am  disturbed  that  the  Congress  has 
not  faced  up  to  this  critical  problem  and 
exercised  its  responsibility  in  this  par- 
ticular field.  I  know  that  advocating  a 
tax  increase  with  the  proposed  surcharge 
is  unpopular,  very  unpopular.  My  mail 
is  almost  99  to  1  against  it.  Nevertheless, 
I  believe  .such  a  tax  increase  should  be 
installed  because  the  overriding  impor- 
tant consideration  is  the  stability  of  the 
dollar. 

If  a  tax  surcharge  is  not  imposed  upon 
those  with  incomes  of  S5.000  or  above, 
the  result  will  be  felt  severely  in  the  way 
of  inflated  prices.  Then,  add  to  this  dif- 
ficult crisis  the  recent  devaluation  of  the 
British  pound.  That  economic  event 
means  we  now  can  be  undersold  by  14 
percent  or  more  In  the  world  market- 
place. 

This  is  a  seriotis  and  difficult  situa- 
tion that  requires  our  closest  attention. 

I  hope — adjournment  or  not — that  the 
Congress  would  face  its  responsibility  in 
this  field,  and  no  one  wants  to  get  out 
of  here  faster  than  the  Senator  from 
Montana  who  is  now  speaking. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectior   it  is  so  ordered. 


VIETNAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  press  reports,  the  Vietcong 


has  offered  13  days  of  truce,  spreading 
over  Christmas,  the  New  Year  and  Tet- 
the  Asian  lunar  New  Year.  If  accepted, 
there  would  be,  presumably,  a  3-day 
cease-fire  at  Christmas,  a  3-day 
cease-fire  at  New  Year,  and  a  7-day  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  at  Tet.  The  chances 
that  the  13-day  series  of  pauses  will  be 
long  enough  to  achieve  a  plausible  re- 
sponse are  verj',  very,  very  remote. 

The  announcement  came  from  the 
clandestine  radio  of  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  in  South  Vietnam.  This  would 
seem  to  support  the  belief  that  the  main 
factor  to  be  considered  in  South  Vietnam 
is  not  Hanoi  but  the  National  Liberation 
Front  and  the  Vietcong  of  the  South. 

In  line  with  his  campaign  promise, 
President  Thieu  has  also  indicated,  ap- 
parently, that  possibly  later  this  month 
he  would  dispatch  a  letter  to  Hanoi  seek- 
ing to  inaugurate  negotiations  between 
Saigon  and  North  Vietnam.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  move  will  be  foredoomed  to  fail- 
ure. It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  far  more 
advisable  for  Saigon  to  dispatch  a  com- 
munication to  the  National  Liberation 
Front  for  the  purpose  of  enterin<i  into 
negotiations  that  might  lead  to  a  settle- 
ment in  South  Vietnam.  If  direct  com- 
mimication  is  not  possible  then,  perhaps, 
a  message  might  go  by  way  of  an  inter- 
mediary such  as  Prince  Norodom  Si- 
hanouk of  Cambodia. 

The  National  Liberation  Front  is  the 
dominant  force  in  South  Vietnam,  with 
a  total  of  main  forces  and  paramilitary 
forces  numbering  in  excess  of  a  quarter 
million  men.  This,  of  course,  is  exclusive 
of  the  some  50,000  North  Vietname,>e  reg- 
ulars, out  of  a  total  of  470,000  men  m  the 
North  Vietnam  Army,  who  are  now  lo- 
cated in  South  Vietnam. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  verj  little.  If 
anything,  in  the  pattern  of  combat  oper- 
ations to  indicate  any  weakening  of  the 
ability  of  the  Vietcong  to  keep  on  fight- 
ing. They  are  in  no  position  to  and  con- 
not  prevent  the  steady  consolidation  of 
American  forces  along  the  coast  and 
among  the  major  cities,  but  they  still  con- 
trol the  Mekong  Delta  as  I  will  bring  out 
later  in  my  remarks. 

It  would  be  well  to  consider  that  our 
original  intent  in  relation  to  South  Viet- 
nam was  to  maintain  its  integrity  and 
its  Independence.  I  would  assume  that  In 
that  context,  all  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  would  be  included.  Undoubtedly, 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  been  hurt, 
and  hurt  badly,  by  our  bombing  raids 
against  their  territory,  but  it  is  evident 
by  now  that  the  three  objectives  of  the 
bombing  of  the  north,  to  wit,  to  restore 
the   morale   of   the   South   Vietnamese 
people,  to  decrease  the  rate  of  infiltra- 
tion, and  to  force  Hanoi  to  the  confer- 
ence table  have  not  been  successfully 
achieved.  While  the  morale  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  may  have  been 
restored,  the  factor  of  the  morale  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  is  another  mat- 
ter; insofar  as  infiltration  from  the  north 
Is  concerned,  it  is  still  continuing  at  the 
rate  of  6,500  to  7,000  a  month;  and  as  for 
bringing  Hanoi  to  the  conference  table, 
the  distance  is,  in  my  ophiion,  wider  than 
ever.  Therefore,  It  appears  to  me  that  In 
line  with  our  original  comimltment.  It 
would  be  well  to  consolidate  and  concen- 
trate in  South  Vietnam  Itself  and  for  the 
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Qftieon  Government  to  try  to  establish 
intact  with  the  National  Liberation 
Sont  In  this  manner,  all  of  the  Viet- 
namese who  live  ui  South  Vietnam  will 
he  represented.  Perhaps  among  them- 
cPives  thev  can  come  up  with  a  solution 
Jhich  would  be  preferable  to  our  con- 
tinuous and  fruitless  appeals  to  Hanoi 
S!  negotiations  and  to  the  Soviet  Union 
fSr  a  reconvening  of  the  Geneva  Confer- 

*°S"  relation  to  South  Vietnam,  the  Me- 
kong Delta,  which  is  the  stronghold  of 
the  NLF  and  the  Vietcong,  has  hardly 
been  touched.  In  that  area  lie  80  percent 
of  the  farmland  and  around  7  million  or 
approximately  one-half  of  the  popula- 
Uon  of  South  Vietnam.  The  Vietcong  has 
an  extensive  organization  there  and  is, 
for  manv  of  the  people  who  inhabit  the 
area    the  sole  Vietnamese  Government 
they'have  ever  known,  trusted,  or  feared. 
The  Mekong  Delta  has  been  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Vietcong  for  over  20  years, 
and  it  knows  every  aspect  of  guerrilla 
warfare  which  can  be  used  in  that  re- 
gion  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no 
North   Vietnamese   regulars   have   been 
found  in  the  Mekong  Delta.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Vietcong  have,  at 
the  present  time,  sometWng  in  the  order 
of  22  well-trained  battahons  and,  in  ad- 
dition, there  are  guerrilla  forces  there 
which  would  bring  the  total  in  the  Delta 
to  somewhere  in  the  ncinity  of  85.000 
armed  men.  Opposed  to  them,  there  are 
several  South  Vietnamese  divisions  and, 
according  to  the  public  prints,  there  are 
elements  of  the  U.S.  9th  Infantrj-  Di- 
vision in  that  area.  . 

I  cite  these  facts  and  figures  to  indi- 
cate that  the  main  area  of  conflict  is  not 
North  Vietnam  but  South  Vietnam.  In- 
sofar as  the  number  of  armed  Vietcong 
and  North  Vietnamese  is  concerned,  the 
total  is  approximately  the  same  as  this 
time  last  year.  While  much  of  the  pub- 
licity goes  to  the  bombing  of  the  north 
andrelated  activities,  the  real  and  most 
vita!  area  of  contention  is  in  South  Viet- 
nam itself. 

Almost  every  possible  procedure  has 
been  suggested  to  bring  this  confiict  to  a 
close  by  advancing  negotiating  proposals 
such  as  a  guaranteed  neutrality  of  all  of 
Southeast  Asia,  the  Cooper  proposal 
to  concentrate  the  bombing  on  the  Ho 
Chi  Minh  trails  at  the  crossing  of  the 
17th  parallel,  the  building  of  a  barrier 
just  south  of  that  parallel,  a  return  to 
the  Geneva  Conference  and  its  agree- 
ments and  many  others,  all  of  which  I 
approve  of  but  all  of  which  to  this  time 
have  proven  fruitless. 

Perhaps  the  answer  lies  within  South 
Vietnam  Itself.  Perhaps  negotiation  be- 
tween Saigon  and  the  Vietcong  might 
prove  fruitful.  Certainly  this  is  one  possi- 
bility which  has  not  been  recognized, 
except  intermittently  and  haphazardly. 
Like  the  man  who  looked  for  diamonds 
all  over  the  world  and  late  in  life  found 
them  in  his  own  backyard,  it  is  possible 
that  in  South  Vietnam  itself  the  solution 
to  this  war  could  be  found. 

We  should  not  delude  ourselves  by  such 
phrases  as  a  "phase-down"  of  the  level 
of  American  troops  by  1969  to  be  matched 
by  an  increasing  shift  of  responsibility 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  forces.  Rather 
we  should  face  up  to  the  very  strong  pos- 


sibihty  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  may  well 
take  years  and  require,  as  it  has  hereto- 
fore required,  additional  inputs  of  Amer- 
ican forces  unless  a  solution  is  found  to 
bring  it  to  a  conclusion. 

Every  effort  toward  negotiations  must 
continue  to  be  made.  Every  avenue  must 
be  explored  to  the  end  that  this  war  In 
which  we  are  engaged  8.000  mUes  away 
from  the  United  States  can  be  con- 
cluded honorably  and  our  men  with- 
drawn at  the  first  feasible  opportunity. 
We  are  not  an  Asian  power.  Oiu:  interests 
do  not  he  on  the  Asian  mainland.  We  are 
a  Pacific  power  with  peripheral  interests 
in  Asia.  The  distinction  is  of  immense 
importance  to  the  future  of  this  Nation. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  sure  that  what  the 
Senator  from  Montana  has  just  said  will 
be  of  great  interest  not  only  to  Congress 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  but 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  'veil. 

His  remarks  are  certainly  worthy  of 
consideration  wherever  listeners  or  read- 
ers may  be  found. 

I  was  very  much  interested,  in  listen- 
ing to  top  'flight  officials  on  television 
and  radio  these  past  3  or  4  days,  to  learn 
that  they  have  abandoned  efforts  to 
cover  up  the  probable  duration  of  the 
war,  to  which  we  have  listened  for  the 
past  3  or  4  years. 

I  well  remember  when  we  were  told 
that  if  only  we  would  drop  bombs  on 
North  Vietnam  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
onlv  a  short  time  before  the  enemy  would 
resjjond  favorably  and  ask  for  a  confer- 
ence In  fact,  one  retired  Air  Force  gen- 
eral intimated  that  it  would  only  take  a 
few  days.  Others  not  so  optimistic  spoke 
in  terms  of  weeks  or  a  few  months. 

Now,  however.  General  Westmoreland, 
who  is  as  cognizant  of  the  situation  as 
anyone  can  be,  said  that  we  may  hope 
for  improvement  and  perhaps  some  de- 
escalation  in  2  years. 
I  personally  believe  he  is  optimistic. 
The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field] has  been  referring  to  the  situation 
in  the  delta,  which  our  administration 
would  rather  not  talk  about,  apparently. 
What  resources  there  may  be  on  the  delta 
or  offshore,  besides  rice,  I  am  unable  to 
say,  but  it  is  apparent  to  all  of  us  that 
the  delta  is  an  extremely  important  part 
of  South  Vietnam.  South  Vietnam  is  now- 
run  in  Saigon  officially  by  a  government 
which  was  supported  by  35  percent  of 
the  voters  of  South  Vietnam  and  the  U.S. 
Government.  I  would  hardly  call  that  a 
majority  rule. 

But  what  concerns  me  most.  Mi'.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  while  we  are  focusing  at- 
tention on  Southeast  Asia,  we  are  really 
neglecting  the  situation  here  at  home; 
and  I  believe  it  is  in  the  United  States 
that  our  greatest  danger  from  totalitari- 
anism, whether  from  the  right  or  the 

left,  lies.  „, 

I  hope  that  the  administration  will 
face  up  to  the  situation,  which  they  have 
not  done  so  far.  We  hear  rumors.  We 
hear  rumors  of  a  very  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  our  Armed 
Forces  next  year.  So  far  as  I  know,  they 
are  merely  rumors;  but  if  there  is  such 
an  increase,  is  this  Increase  to  be  used 


In  Asia''  Is  it  to  be  used  at  election  time 
in  the  United  States,  guarding  the  polls, 
as  was  done,  theoretically  at  least,  In 
Gary.  Ind..  this  year? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  also  hear  rumors  that 
the  administration  may  request  some 
rather  drastic  rules  and  regulations, 
which  go  with  the  conduct  of  a  major 
war  here  hi  the  United  States,  some- 
time within  the  coming  year.  If  they  do. 
it  will  be  recognition  of  a  very  serious 
situation  which  exists  here. 

In  this  respect,  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1966,  I  spoke  on  this  floor  call- 
ing attention  to  the  situation  which 
existed  then,  and  expressed  the  hope, 
and  actually  the  belief,  that  the  admin- 
isU-ation  would  do  something  about  it. 
I  said  this  at  that  time: 

From  now  on  our  No.  1  concern  must  be 
the  preservation  of  the  United  States  and 
Itfi  Institutions. 

A  little  later  in  this  speech  I  said: 

If  President  Johnson  means  business — and 
I  believe  he  does — 

I  really  beUeved  it^ — 
he  will  ask  for  the  suspension  of  the  Gen- 
eral Tax  Reduction  Act  of  2  years  ago. 

He  wUl  ask  to  have  the  loopholes  of  over- 
generous  deductions  and  special  tax  priv- 
ileges plugged. 

And  he  will  ask  for  such  new  taxes  as  may 

be  necessary. 

There  Is  no  sense  in  waiting  until  alter 
election  to  recommend  the  inevitable. 

Lives  are  more  precious  than  votes. 

He  is  now  asking  for  a  tax  increase.  I 
certainlv  believe  that  is  necessary  if  we 
are  to  fuUv  orotect  the  economy  of  the 
United  SUtes.  But  even  though  Congress 
should  grant  the  10-percent  tax  rate  In- 
crease which  he  asked  for,  it  would  on^y 
go  a  small  way  toward  doing  what  he 
said  he  will  do  with  Uie  10-percent  tax 
increase.  It  is  hopelessly  inadequate,  the 
wav  things  are  going  now,  unless  it  is  in 
coniunction  with  other  distasteful  war 
measures  such  as  price  and  wage  con- 
trols  material  allocations,  and  so  on. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  speech  I 
made  on  the  fioor  January  31.  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  prhited  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  Congressional  Record,  Jan.  SI. 
1966] 

THE    RESUMPTION     OF    BOMBmC    IN    VnTTNAM 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr  President.  President  John- 
son has  now  directed  a  renewal  and  posslb.e 
Increase  In  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

Under  the  constitutional  and  statutory 
powers  vested  In  the  Presidency  he  ha« 
authority  to  do  this. 

Even  if  90  percent  of  the  American  peo- 
ple were  opposed,  he  would  still  have  thla 
power.  ^  ._ 

Now  that  the  decision  has  been  made 
to  engage  in  an  expanded  military  ac- 
tion which  mav  ultimately  lead  to  a  conflict 
of  unprecedented  and  unlimited  proportlonB. 
we  must  spare  no  effort  to  avoid  defeat  and 
to  hold  our  losses  to  a  minimum. 
Although   the    Communist   countries   ap- 
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parently  gave  little  credence  to  the  recent 
peace  offensive  of  the  President,  there  Is 
no  question  In  my  mind  that  President 
Johnfion  did  earnestly  desire  to  put  an  end 
to  the  war  In  southeast  Asia. 

Any  person  In  his  position  wants  to  be 
liked  and  admired  as  well  as  to  earn  a  good 
spot  In  history. 

He  wants  to  be  highly  respected  by  the 
rest  of  the  world  and.  as  President  Elsen- 
hower so  ably  demonstrated  In  1953,  the 
surest  way  to  popular  acclaim  l6  through 
the  restoration  of  peace. 

President  Elsenhower  further  enhanced  his 
popularity  and  secured  an  enviable  place  In 
history  when  he  backed  Gen.  Matthew  Rldg- 
way  in  his  opposition  to  sending  large  num- 
bers of  U.S.  troops  Into  Vietnam  in  an  effort 
to  make  secure  that  part  of  their  colonial 
empire  for  the  French. 

Since  we  now  seem  to  have  passed  the 
point  of  no  return,  we  should  take  a  good, 
hard  look  at  the  situation  as  it  is  today. 

The  number  of  U.S.  servicemen  supporting 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government  has  now 
Increased  to  about  300,000,  will  be  doubled 
within  the  next  few  months,  and  it  will 
likely  be  redoubled  within  the  next  year. 

This  figtire  Is  exclusive  of  the  Navy  and 
other  forces  based  at  Guam,  in  the  Philip- 
pines, in  Thailand.  In  Honolulu,  and  else- 
where. 

It  is  exclusive  of  the  16,000  to  18.000  South 
Korean  troops  engaged  In  the  conflict. 

Aside  from  the  forces  from  South  Korea 
and  Australia,  we  can  look  for  only  minor 
assistance  from  other  countries  in  our  Viet- 
nam effort6. 

In  fact,  if  South  Korea  is  now  being  in- 
filtrated by  Communist  operators  to  the  ex- 
tent recently  indicated  by  Marine  Gen.  Wal- 
lace Greene,  it  is  unlikely  that  we  can  look 
for  any  substantial  increase  In  our  strength 
from  that  source. 

Most  of  the  land  area  in  South  Vietnam 
has  come  under  Vietcong  control,  while  U.S. 
bases  are  all  virtually  under  a  state  of  siege — 
an  unorthodox  siege,  it  Is  true,  but  neverthe- 
less, one  effective  enough  so  that  it  is  hardly 
safe  to  venture  outside  the  fortified  areas 
except  in  force. 

Our  forces  have  to  date  suffered  approxi- 
mately 10,000  casualties. 

Some  who  a  year  ago  supported  the  de- 
cision to  bomb  North  Vietnam  now  feel 
that  the  reason  this  operation  failed  is 
that  It  has  not  been  vigorous  enough. 

They  now  Insist  that  Hanoi  and  Haiphong 
Harbor  and  other  than  strictly  military 
tarB;ets  be  also  bombed. 

Some  substantial  and  respected  persons 
have  advocated  the  use  of  atom  bombs — 
small  ones,  that  is.  The  other  day  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  respected  and  well-known 
national  organization  came  to  my  office  to 
urge  the  use  of  atom  bombs  In  the  Vietnam 
war.  The  demand  that  we  use  atomic  weap- 
ons will  increase  as  our  casualty  lists  grow. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  an  atom  bomb 
could  not  distinguish  between  belligerents 
and  nonbelligerents,  is  there  any  reason  to 
doubt  that,  should  we  use  the  atomic 
weapon  against  North  Vietnam,  that  the 
Communists  would  almost  at  once  retaliate 
by  using  the  same  type  of  weapon  against 
our  air  and  military  bases  in  the  south? 

We  should  think  long  and  hard  before 
resorting  to  nuclear  weapons  In  southeast 
Asia. 

We  are  now  at  the  point  where  we  have 
to  deal  with  realities,  not  desires. 

It  Is  no  longer  possible  for  us  unilaterally 
to  call  the  shots. 

It  Is  not  what  might  have  been  or  what 
ought  to  be  that  now  concerns  us.  It  is 
what  Is. 

As  indicated  by  the  Mansfield  mission  re- 
port, there  Is  '"only  the  very  slim  prospect 
of  a  Just  settlement  by  negotiations." 

Since  much  of  the  world  has  regarded  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  as  "aggression" 
by  the  United  States  and  since  the  assistance 


by  the  North  Vietnamese  to  the  Vietcong  In 
carrying  out  their  savage  operations  against 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  have  been  min- 
imized, I  believe  that  the  President's  peace 
offensive  was  necessary  even  though  Its  ef- 
fectiveness as  a  means  for  ending  the  war 
may  be  questioned. 

It  seems  to  have  convinced  some  nations 
of  the  Justice  of  our  assistance  to  South 
Vietnam,  even  though  they  are  unable  or  un- 
willing to  assist  us. 

Who  Is  making  the  decisions  in  southeast 
Asia  today?  Is  It  Russia  or  China? 

The  reaction  of  Russia  to  the  President's 
plea  for  peace  has  been  particularly  disap- 
pointing. 

From  her  attitude  one  might  well  con- 
clude that  Russia  not  only  does  not  desire 
peace  but  actually  seeks  to  encourage  a 
greater  war  In  southeast  Asia,  evidently 
hoping  that  we  will  concentrate  such  a  large 
part  of  our  Armed  Forces  there  that  the  de- 
fense of  demcx:racy  will  be  weakened  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Or  Is  China  undertaking  to  shape  events 
so  that  the  two  great  nuclear  states  will  ul- 
timately destroy  each  other,  leaving  the  Chi- 
nese Republic  the  dominant  power  In  world 
affairs? 

Actually  the  tiny  nation  of  North  Viet- 
nam appears  to  be  the  catalyst  which  Is 
welding  the  two  great  Communist  nations 
together  for  military  purposes. 

I  trust  that  those  who  make  the  decisions 
for  our  country  will  bear  in  mind  that  while 
the  war  of  democracy  versus  communism 
cannot  be  won  in  southeast  Asia,  It  can  be 
lost  there. 

In  fact,  communism  will  not  be  defeated 
on  the  battlefield  anyway  except  on  the 
battlefield  of  men's  minds. 

If  any  phase  of  the  confilct  between  these 
two  ideologies  must  be  fought  with  arms,  we 
should  not  let  our  enemies  choose  the 
battleground. 

From  now  on  our  No.  1  concern  must  be 
the  preservation  of  the  United  States  and  Its 
institutions. 

There  can  be  no  halfhearted  effort  In  this 
respect. 

Our  people,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
they  support  the  acts  of  this  administration, 
must  be  prepared  for  extraordinary  sacrifice. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  may  have  as  much  time  as  he 
may  desire,  and  that  the  time  be  extended  to 
allow  other  Senators  to  p>artlclpate  in  dis- 
cussing this  most  momentous  speech. 

Mr.  Aiken.  I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

The  Acting  President  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Aiken.  Mr.  President,  this  sacrifice  w^lU 
have  to  be  paid  In  terms  of  resources,  free- 
dom, and  life  itself. 

There  may  be  a  chance  that  a  world 
nuclear  war  can  be  avoided. 

There  may  be  a  chance  that  we  may  escape 
the  devastating  effect  of  a  general  land  war 
in  Asia,  the  kind  of  war  we  are  least  likely 
to  win. 

We  cannot  proceed  on  the  hope  for 
miracles,  however,  therefore,  we  must  be 
prepared  for  the  worst — and  without  delay. 

President  Johnson  has  asked  for  some  $13 
billion  with  which  to  Increase  the  tempo  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

This  $13  billion  Is  only  the  first  drop  In 
the  bucket. 

Commonsense  and  experience  should  tell 
us  that. 

The  President  asks  us  to  rescind  the  tax  cut 
on  telephone  charges  and  automobiles  In 
order  to  help  to  meet  this  cost. 

It  Is  ridiculous  to  expect  that  the  Income 
from  these  reclslons  would  even  begin  to  pay 
the  cost  of  an  escalated  war. 

If  President  Johnson  means  business — and 
I  believe  he  does — he  wlU  ask  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  General  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  2 
years  ago. 

He  will  ask  to  have  the  loopholes  of  over- 


generous  deductions  and  special  tax  prlvi- 
leges  plugged. 

And  he  will  ask  for  such  new  taxes  as  may 
be  necessary. 

There  is  no  sense  in  waiting  until  after 
election  to  recommend  the  inevitable. 

Lives  are  more  precious  than  votes. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  asks  for  an 
Increase  of  113,000  men  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Whom  does  he  think   he  is  kidding? 

Winning  a  guerrilla  war  requires  a  ratio  of 
10  to  1  on  the  side  of  the  law,  and  the 
enemy  already  has  200,000  men  in  the  field. 

The  Secretary  knows  that  an  escalated  war 
will  require  universal  conscription. 

To  wait  until  after  election  to  announce 
this  is  Just  another  attempt  to  lull  the 
people. 

Besides  mcreased  taxation  and  conscrlp. 
tlon,  we  must  be  prepared  to  accept  the  con- 
centration of  powers  and  restrictions  on  our 
liberties  which  inevitably  accompany  any 
major  war. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  accept  these  con- 
trols for  an  Indefinite  number  of  years. 

Are  we  ready  to  accept  a  system  of  pri- 
orities— price   controls   and    wage   control*? 

What  about  ration  cards? 

Are  we  prepared  to  control  hoarding  which 
may  already  be  underway? 

Are  our  shelters  adequate  to  insure  the 
perpetuation  of  at  least  a  part  of  our  pop- 
ulation In  the  event  of  a  nuclear  war? 

Have  we  the  facilities  necessary  for  the 
control  of  sabotage,  subversion,  riots,  and 
criminal  law  violations? 

We  do  not  like  to  contemplate  these 
things;  yet  they  must  be  considered  and 
acted  upon  unless  the  danger  is  far  lesa 
than  it  now  appears. 

This  time  we  cannot  wait  until  catas- 
trophe strikes. 

So  long  as  there  Is  the  slightest  chance 
for  peace,  we  should  pursue  It.  even  while 
preparing  for  the  worst,  but  we  must 
prepare. 

Since  the  Vietnam  war  began  to  escalate 
rapidly  3  years  ago,  I  have  repeatedly  tried 
to  make  clear  my  belief  that  a  major  war 
would  have  disastrous  results  for  the  United 
States  either  militarily  or  In  the  loss  of 
personal  liberty  at  home. 

Although  I  have  at  all  times  recognized 
the  responsibilities  of  the  United  States 
to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  I  never  tor 
an  Instant  regarded  my  vote  for  the  concur- 
rent resolution  of  August  1964  as  a  vote  to 
give  the  President  authority  to  wage  war  at 
will  In  southeast  Asia. 

I  opposed  as  strongly  as  I  could  the  start 
of  a  new  war  in  North  Vietnam. 

And  I  believe  the  President  has  erred  in 
taking  new  steps  which  may  lead  to  a 
cataclysmic  world  conflict. 

It  appears,  however,  that  my  voice  has 
been  ineffective  and  that  the  President  has 
decided  to  take  such  steps. 

The  most  that  Is  left  to  me  now  Is  the 
hope  that  the  President  is  right  and  that 
I  have  been  wrong. 

If,  through  the  renewed  action  for  which 
he  assumes  responsibility,  the  war  can  be 
brought  to  a  quick  and  satisfactory  ending, 
I  win  gladly  admit  the  error  of  my  Judgment 
and  be  among  the  first  to  render  him 
acclaim. 

To  this  end.  it  is  my  purpose  to  support 
his  request  for  higher  taxes  and  for  such 
controls  over  the  American  economy  as  may 
seem  necessary  to  hold  our  losses  to  a  mini- 
mimi  and  to  enhance  the  prospects  for  ulti- 
mate victory. 

To  divide  our  Nation  In  this  time  of  crisis 
would  be  to  court  certain  disaster. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  will  say  in  explanation 
that  my  last  sentence  was  this : 

To  divide  our  Nation  In  this  time  of  crisis 
would  be  to  court  certain  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  it  plain 
that  I  was  referring  to  the  economic 
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cituation  and  the  security  of  our  Nation 
ond  did  not  in  any  way  mean  to  imply 
that  we  should  unanimously  approve  all 
the  decisions,  aU  the  mistakes,  which  the 
i^ministration  might  see  fit  to  make  or 
hadinade  up  to  that  time.  But  we  are 
n  a  situation  now  where  one  could  al- 
most believe  that  Russia  had  been  call- 
in?  the  shots  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
uTin  as  disadvantageous  a  position  as 

"^Sie^PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired . 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unammous 
consent  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 

"?he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Yesterday  Hanoi  radio 
claimed  they  shot  down  17  of  our  planes. 
I  expect  that  this  claim  wUl  be  disputed. 
It  may  be  exaggerated.  It  probably  is.  It 
^  probably  be  disputed  by  our  own 
Armed  Forces.  But  only  Saturday  we 
were  told  officially  that  the  number  of 
Dlanes  shot  down  over  North  Vietnam 
was  1,700-some-odd,  which  in  itself 
shows  what  a  serious  situation  we  are  in. 

May  I  again  say,  let  us  not  forget  that 
the  real  danger  to  our  democratic  in- 
stitutions Ues  in  the  United  States,  and 
not  10,000  miles  away.  If  we  come  under 
the  control  of  a  totalitarian  government, 
whether  from  the  right  or  the  left— and 
as  far  as  effect  goes,  there  is  very  little 
difference— it  will  be  brought  about  by 
conditions  at  home  rather  than  condi- 
tions which  may  exist  10,000  or  12,000 
miles  away. 

As  the  Senator  from  Montana  says 
very  truly,  we  should  not  plan  to  run 
Asia  We  are  not  an  Asian  power.  We  are 
a  Pacific  power.  We  will  remain  a  Pacific 
power  as  long  as  we  take  care  of  our 
country  here  at  home. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  who  always  has  added 
much  to  anyone's  speech.  He  always  adds 
much  to  think  about,  much  to  cogitate 
about,  and  much  to  consider. 


THE  ADMINISTRATIONS  TAX  PRO- 
POSAL YET  TO  BE  INTRODUCED 
AS  A  BILL 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  want  to  concur  in  the  earlier 
remarks  that  were  made  about  the  im- 
portance of  Congress  making  a  decision 
before  it  adjourns  as  to  whether  there 
will  or  will  not  be  a  tax  increase.  So  far 
the  continued  uncertainty  is  having  a 
damaging  effect  on  the  American  econ- 
omy. American  businessmen  do  not  know- 
how  to  make  their  plans. 

I  have  repeatedly  stated  for  the  past 
several  weeks  that  I  think  the  adminis- 
tration should  get  its  tax  bill  down  to  the 
Congress  if  it  is  serious  and  really  wants 
one,  in  order  that  Congress  may  vote  it 
up  or  down  before  we  go  home.  I  think 
that  decision  should  be  made  before  we 
adjourn. 

I  do  not  rule  out  the  possibility  that  we 
may  need  a  tax  increase  even  with  a  re- 
duction in  expenditures.  I  have  so  stated 
repeatedly,  although  I  will  insist  that 
with  any  tax  proposals  there  must  be  a 
provision  for  reduction  in  expenditures 
and  that  this  reduction  must  be  written 
into  the  law;  we  should  not  rely  only  on 
promises. 


Ironically,  notwithstanding  the  many 
television  speeches  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  talked  about  the  administra- 
tion's tax  bUl,  as  yet  a  tax  bill  has  not 
been  introduced  In  either  the  House  or 
the  Senate.  He  has  never  accepted  the 
Republican  offer  that  some  of  us  have 
made  that  if  he  cannot  find  someone  in 
his  own  political  party  who  will  recognize 
or  respect  his  office  enough  to  introduce 
his  tax  bill  and  wUl  send  it  down  to  the 
minority,  out  of  our  respect  to  the  office 
we  will  introduce  it  as  being  upon  his 
request  and  join  in  asking  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  hold  prompt  hear- 
ings in  order  that  a  decision  could  be 
made  before  we  adjourned. 

In  this  connection,  I  shall  ask  that  a 
letter  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Fowler,  under  date  of 
November  7,  1967,  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  The  letter  calls  attention  to  the 
damage  which  this  uncertainty  Is  doing 
to  our  economy,  and  urges  that,  by  all 
means,  the  administration  get  its  tax  bill 
down  before  the  Congress.  When  we 
get  letters  from  our  constituents  asking 
us  for  copies  of  the  administration's  tax 
bill  at  least  we  could  tell  them  what  the 
administration  really  wants.  There  are 
those  who  are  getting  the  impression 
that  this  talk  of  a  tax  increase  is  some 
sort  of  political  maneuvering  in  order 
to  give  the  President  a  conservative 
image  rather  than  really  wanting  a  de- 
cision on  a  tax  increase. 

Perhaps  this  is  wrong,  but  in  any 
event,  the  only  way  to  answer  this  cnti- 
cism  Is  for  the  administration  to  get  the 
tax  bill  introduced  in  Congress.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  for  10  months 
the  President  has  been  talking  about  a 
tax  increase,  no  tax  biU  has  yet  been 
introduced. 

Surely  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  who  is  on  the  floor, 
would  be  glad  to  show  such  respect  to  the 
President  of  his  party  and  introduce  his 
tax  bill.  I  cannot  conceive  that  he  would 
do  otherwise.  But  if  he  does  not.  and  out 
of  respect  for  the  office  of  the  President, 
I  wUl  introduce  the  bUl  for  the  President, 
even  though  I  may  or  may  not  support 
it  At  least  he  is  entitled  to  have  it  con- 
sidered I  do  not  rule  out  the  fact  that 
we  may  have  to  have  both  a  reduction 
in  expenditures  as  well  as  a  tax  increase 
if  we  are  going  to  bring  this  inflationary 
threat  under  control. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
letter  to  Secretary  Fowler  under  date  of 
November  7,  1967,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  „  ,  „  ._ 

NOVEMBEB  7,  1967. 

Hon.  Henbt  H.  Powlee, 
Sex^etary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Deab  Mb.  Secretaey:  On  October  24, 
1967  in  a  discussion  In  the  Senate  I  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  as  yet  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposal  for  a  tax  increase 
has  not  been  Introduced  in  either  the  House 
or  the  Senate. 

While  I  would  personally  Insist  on  an  ex- 
penditure reduction  being  agreed  upon  by 
legislative  action  prior  to  a  tax  Increase, 
nevertheless,  I  do  not  rule  out  the  possl- 
bllltv  that  both  may  be  necessary  to  avoid 
the  'catastrophic  results  of  Inflation  and 
escalating  Interest  rates. 


In  any  event,  the  Indecision  as  to  whether 
there  wUl  or  wUl  not  be  a  tax  Increase  is 
causing  a  great  disruption  In  financial  cir- 
cles. For  this  reason  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  Administration  and  the  Congress 
should  get  together  and  make  a  decision 
as  to  whether  they  will  or  will  not  approve 
a  tax  increase  in  1968.  Once  the  decision  has 
been  made  business  can  more  Intelligently 
make  Its  plans. 

In  order  that  we  may  reach  a  definite  de- 
cision before  Congress  adjourns.  I  made  the 
offer  that  If  the  Administration  could  not 
find  anyone  else  to  introduce  its  recommen- 
dations If  vou  would  send  them  to  my  office, 
I  would  introduce  them  in  the  Senate  and 
at  the  same  time  Join  you  in  requesting  the 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  to  hold 
public  hearings  on  the  proposals.  Since  mak- 
ing this  offer  I  have  talked  with  Under  Sec- 
retary Barr  on  a  couple  of  occasions  and  re- 
peated this  offer 

With  the  most  recent  Issue  of  Govern- 
ment bonds  with  a  5^4  per  cent  coupon  sell- 
ing below  par  I  do  not  think  the  Administra- 
tion can  afford  to  delay  affirmative  action  on 
both  expenditure  cuts  and  the  question  of 
tax  increases. 

Last  week  our  gold  supply  was  further  re- 
duced to  another  new  low  and  I  am  fearful 
that  a  continuation  of  the  present  stalemate 
could  precipitate  a  run  on  the  American 
dollar. 

In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  present 
financial  crisis  I  do  not  think  that  any 
of  us  can  afford  to  consider  the  poUtlcal 
aspects  of  our  decisions.  Therefore,  once 
again  I  urge  the  Administration  to  agree  to 
a  realistic  expenditure  reduction  for  the 
ensuing  vears  and  then  to  have  Its  proposed 
tax  bill  introduced  both  In  the  Senate  and 
m  the  House  and  at  the  same  time  the  Pres- 
ident announce  that  he  will  not  agree  to 
an  adjournment  of  Congress  until  a  deci- 
sion has  been  made. 

Confronted  as  we  are  with  the  necessity 
of  financing  an  expensive  war  in  Viet  Nam. 
the  time  is  long  past  due  when  new  projects, 
new  programs  and  expansion  of  existing 
programs  should  be  carefully  reexamined  and 
unless  It  is  determined  that  their  postpone- 
ment would  effect  our  national  security  they 
should  be  held  In  abeyance  until  our  finan- 
cial structure  has  been  brought  under  con- 
trol- X.    ..v.. 

If  the  Administration  will  approach  this 
problem  with  a  realistic  plan  first  to  reduce 
expenditures.  I  would  be  inclined  to  support 
a  reasonable  request  for  additional  taxes. 
Yours  sincerely, 

John  J.  Williams. 


Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  might 
add.  Mr.  President,  that  as  yet  I  have 
received  no  reply  to  that  letter. 


PARADISO  NIXES  SURTAX  TO 
FIGHT  INFLATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
a  rare  day  when  a  Government  economist . 
speaks  out  in  disagreement  with  the  offi- 
cial   Government    policy    line    on    the 
economy. 

For  manv  months  the  Governments 
top  economists  in  the  Treasury,  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  and  else- 
where have  been  loyally  and  faithfully 
parroting  the  administration  line  that 
the  economy  is  on  the  verge  of  an  infla- 
tionary boom  that  makes  a  tax  hike  the 
only  responsible  economic  course. 

Week  after  week  one  key  economic  in- 
dicator after  another  has  contradicted 
this  pat  administration  position. 

And  this  Senator  has  been  rising  In  the 
Senate  almost  daily  to  detaU  the  sagging, 
limping  story  of  the  economy— the  true 
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picture  that  contradicts  the  fali-y  story 
to  which  the  administration  clings. 

Late  last  week,  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected economists  in  Government, 
Louis  J.  Paradiso,  Associate  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce's  Bureau 
of  Business  Economics,  spoke  out,  and 
knocked  the  economic  props  out  from 
under  the  administration's  case  for  a  tax 
increase. 

Paradiso,  as  the  Washington  Post  re- 
ported, predicted  the  growth  of  tlie  econ- 
omy in  the  coming  year  without  directly 
criticizing  the  administration.  But  in 
forecasting  the  size  of  economic  growth 
next  year,  his  prediction — and  I  quote 
Sunday's  Washington  Post — "carries  a 
clear  warning  that  enactment  of  a  10- 
percent  surtax  would  put  too  heavy  a 
damper  on  national  economic  activity." 
He  continued: 

In  forecasting  that  the  surtax  would  limit 
the  1968  output  rise  to  $50  billion  he  Is  pre- 
dicting a  year  of  sluggish  growth  and  rising 
unemployment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Economist 
Disagrees  With  Need  for  Surtax  To  Fight 
Inflation."  from  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post,  and  the  speech  by  Louis 
Paradiso,  on  which  the  article  was  based, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

"There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  speech  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post, 

Nov.  19,  1967] 

Economist  Disagrees  With  Need  for 

Surtax  To  Fight  Inflation 

(By  Joseph  R.  Slevln) 

A  veteran  Government  forecaster  Is  quietly 
dissenting  from  the  Administration's  predic- 
tion that  there  will  be  a  runaway  boom  In 
1968  If  Congress  falls  to  boost  taxes. 

The  dissenter  is  stubby,  gray-haired  Louis 
J.  Paradiso  the  widely  respected  Associate 
Director  of  the  Commerce  Department's  Of- 
fice of  Business  Economics.  The  Paradiso 
heresy  has  long  been  common  knowledge 
within  the  Government  but  the  Commerce 
Department  expert  has  only  Just  made  his 
forecast  public. 

Paradiso  is  speaking  softly  and  Is  not  look- 
ing for  a  fight.  On  the  contrary,  In  offering 
his  1968  forecast  he  discreetly  made  no  men- 
tion of  the  Administration's  quite  different 
expectations. 

The  65-year-oId  analyst  put  his  views  on 
the  record  earlier  this  week  at  the  Agricul- 
ture Department's  Annual  Outlook  Confer- 
ence. The  Department  holds  Its  conference 
every  November  and  Par.idlso's  forecast  tradi- 
tionally Is  a  highlight  of  the  opening  session. 

The  big  disagreement  between  Paradiso  and 
the  Administration  Is  over  the  strength  of 
the  business  upturn  that  will  take  place  In 
1968.  The  difference  comes  to  more  than  $10 
billion. 

Council  of  Economic  Advisors  Chairman 
Gardner  Ackley  recently  has  been  trying  to 
rally  support  for  President  Johnson's  tax 
boost  by  suggesting  that  national  production 
next  year  will  climb  by  an  amount  approach- 
ing $60  billion  if  congress  votes  the  Viet  Nam 
surtax  but  that  It  will  boom  ahead  at  an 
unsustainable  $70-to-$75  billion  clip  with- 
out a  tax  increase. 

Paradiso  told  the  Outlook  Conference  that 
he  believes  that  production  will  rise  by  a 
more  modest  $50-to-$60  billion  In  1968.  He 
predicted  that  passage  of  the  war  tax  would 
hold  the  Increase  toward  the  $50  billion 
lower  end  of  his  range  while  output  may 
reach  or  possibly  even  exceed  $60  billion  In 
the  absence  of  Congrecslonal  action. 


If  the  ace  Commerce  Department  forecaster 
Is  right,  there  Is  no  Justification  for  slapping 
an  additional  tax  on  Individual  and  corpo- 
rate Incomes.  Both  Administration  and  pri- 
vate experts  agree  that  the  American  econ- 
omy can  take  a  $60  billion  production  surge 
next  year  without  being  hit  by  dangerous 
inflationary  pressures. 

At  the  same  time,  Paradlso's  prediction 
carries  a  clear  warning  that  enactment  of  a 
10  percent  surtax  would  put  too  heavy  a 
damper  on  national  economic  activity. 

In  forecasting  that  the  surtax  would  limit 
the  1968  output  rise  to  $50  billion,  he  is  pre- 
dicting a  year  of  sluggish  growth  and  rising 
unemployment. 

Paradiso  didn't  spell  out  the  details  but  he 
didn't  have  to.  His  $50  billion  production 
Increase  translates  into  a  real  output  rise  of 
only  3';  per  cent:  and  the  UjS.  economy  will 
have  to  expand  by  close  to  4V2  per  cent  to 
regain  the  full  employment  peaks  that  It 
slipped  away  from  this  year. 


Remarks   on   the    Business   Sitxtation   and 
the  p.attern  of  consttmer  bitting  by  loots 
J.  Paradiso,  Associate  Director.  Office  of 
Business  Economics,  US.  Department  of 
Commerce,  at  the  45th  Annual  National 
Agricot-tural  Outlook  Conference.  Wash- 
inoton,  D.C,   November   13,   1967 
Economy  activity  Is  In  an  exp.indlng  phase. 
Real  GNP  In  the  third  quarter  increased  4 
percent,  at  annual  rate,  following  a  rise  of 
only  1  percent  in  the  first  half.  Real  output 
for  1967  as  a  whole  will  be  about  2.5  percent 
higher  than  In  1966 — a  relatively  small  year- 
to-year  increase.  Since  the  civilian  labor  force 
grew  slzably — 2  percent — it  Is  surprising  that 
the  rate  of  unemployment  has  been  main- 
tained at  the  3.8  percent  average  of  1966,  a 
year  when  the  expansion  in  output  was  con- 
siderably larger.  The  explanation  appears  to 
be  that  the  first  half  slowdown,  which  re- 
sulted  mainly   from    the   inventory   adjust- 
ment,   was    accompanied    by    relatively    low 
productivity  due  to  hoarding  of  labor.  Work- 
ers were  not  laid  off  because  of  expectatioiis 
that  final  sales  would  continue  to  rise  and 
that  the  completion  of  the  Inventory  adjust- 
ment would  be  of  short  duration. 

While  I  shall  concentrate  mostly  on  the 
consumer  spending  pattern,  it  Is  pertinent 
to  indicate  briefly  the  probable  outlook  for 
demand  for  nonconsumer  goods  and  serv- 
ices, since  such  demand  Is  the  exogenous 
source  of  income  to  consumers. 

business  investment 

Business  purchases  of  new  plant  and 
equipment  are  not  expected  to  contribute 
much.  If  any.  to  the  growth  In  real  GNP  in 
1968.  Corporate  internal  funds  have  been  be- 
low the  1966  peak  rate  and.  expect  for  a  brief 
period  In  early  1968.  these  may  not  expand 
much  In  rtew  of  further  increases  lu  unit 
labor  costs. 

The  rate  of  capacity  utilization  for  most 
manufacturing  Industries  Is  now  consider- 
ably below  preferred  rates.  Some  temporary 
lift  may  occur  in  certain  Industries  In  the 
first  part  of  next  year,  but  no  sustained  im- 
provement is  foreseen  in  view  of  a  6  percent 
addition  to  manufacturing  capacity  expected 
in  1968  and  of  no  firm  e\idence  that  demand 
may  rise  correspondingly. 

Indeed,  the  relevant  leading  Indicators 
seem  to  suggest  a  lack  of  strength  In  the 
prospective  demand  for  capital  goods.  New 
orders  placed  with  durable  goods  producers 
declined  during  the  summer  months  and  In 
September  were  7  percent  below  June.  They 
were  also  slgnlflcantly  lower  even  excluding 
the  motor  vehicles  and  parts  producers.  New- 
ly approved  capital  appropriations  of  1.000 
manufacturing  corporations  have  been  in  a 
declining  trend  since  the  flrst  quarter  of  the 
year. 

The  current  rate  of  outlays  for  fixed  capi- 
tal goods  is  high  measured  by  any  standard. 
An  Increase  of  2  or  3  percent  In  1968  over 


1967  seems  a  reasonable  expectation.  Be- 
cause  of  higher  prices  such  a  small  Increajl 
In  dollar  outlays  Implies  no  change  in  res; 
terms  or  perhaps  even  a  small  decline.  Bu; 
the  rate  would  still  be  sufficiently  high  to 
permit  a  large  expansion  of  cost-reducing 
facilities  and  some  additions  to  capacity. 

Although  a  modest  Inventory  accumula- 
tion is  now  underway,  a  fairly  large  proper, 
tion  of  the  stocks  held  by  manufacturers  1e 
still  regarded  as  high  relative  to  sales.  la 
view  of  this,  Inventory  demand  may  be  rattier 
moderate  In  1968,  although  the  movementa 
are  likely  to  be  erratic  during  the  year.  For 
example,  steel  may  be  stockpiled  In  the  flrst 
half  of  next  year  as  a  strike  hedge.  Also,  some 
firms  may  build  up  Inventories  as  an  infla- 
tion hedge,  although  great  risks  could  be 
Involved  In  such  actions,  especially  if  they 
are  based  on  forecasts  of  prices  and  markets 
for  particular  commodities. 

residential  structures 
Homebuilding  Is  headed  upward,  reflect- 
ing mainly  the  greater  availability  of  mort- 
gage money  this  year.  Private  housing  starts 
in  1968  may  total  1.4-1.5  million  units,  com- 
pared with  nearly  1.3  million  this  year  ani 
1.16  mmion  m  1966.  While  the  nonfinancla: 
factors  bearing  on  housing  demand  will  be 
favorable.  If  mortgage  money  should  be 
greatly  reduced  or  available  only  at  a  pro- 
hibitive cost,  then  such  a  large  Increase  la 
starts  In  1968  would  not  materialize. 

government   demand 

A  reliable  forecast  of  the  course  of  defense 
expenditures  cannot  be  made  In  the  present 
circumstances.  A  sharp  retardation  in  tte 
rate  of  increase  in  defense  purchases  has 
occurred  since  the  first  quarter  of  ihis  year, 
Present  programs  Imply  a  continued  rise  in 

1968  but  at  a  relatively  slow  pace.  They  sug- 
gest that  the  Increase  in  1968  may  be  of  the 
order  of  $6  billion  over  1967.  compared  with 
an  estimated  rise  of  about  $13  billion  this 
year.  A  substantial  modification  of  the  cur- 
rent tempo  of  operations  In  Vietnam  would, 
of  course,  require   another  assesbmeut. 

We  ha\e  as  yet  uo  clear  picture  of  the 
trend  of  uondelense  purchases  of  goods  and 
services.  Pending  the  completion  oi  actions 
bearing  on  them  by  the  Congress  and  the 
Administration.  I  assume  that  these  pur- 
chases will  not  change  much  in  1968  On 
the  other  hand.  State  :inrt  local  government 
purchases  will  continue  to  expand  at  the 
high  rates  of  recent  vears — -bv  89  or  $10 
billion. 

In  sum:  The  total  increase  In  the  fore- 
going sources  of  exogenous  demands  in  1968 
over  1967  may  be  of  the  order  of  S25-$30 
billion,  compared  with  an  estimated  in- 
crease this  year  of  $13  billion.  Government 
purchases  at  all  levels  and  housing  activity 
are  expected  to  account  for  the  bulk  of  the 
expansion,  while  the  increase  in  business  in- 
vestment outlays  may  be  quite  limited.  If  we 
assume  a  multiplier  of  2  stemming  from 
these  exogenous  demands,  the  implied  1968 
rise  in  GNP  would  range  from  $50  to  S60  bil- 
lion, or  6'4  to  7',2  percent  over  1967. 

A  large  part  of  the  dollar  Increase,  however, 
will  reflect  higher  prices.  Although  wage  set- 
tlements are  in  excess  of  productivity  gains, 
the  1968  productivity  increase  should  exceed 
the  relatively  small  gam  of  this  year.  Thus, 
on  this  account  price  pressures  would  be 
eased  somewhat.  Nevertheless,  prices  would 
still  b2  under  great  pressure.  If  we  assume 
that  overall  prices  rise  by  3  percent  or  a  lit- 
tle more  in  1968.  the  increase  in  real  GN? 
would  range  from  3' 2  to  4', 2  percent. 

It  is  not  now  known  what  final  actions 
the  Congress  may  take  on  the  President's 
proposed  tax  Increase  and  on  the  size  of  the 
increases  in  social  insurance  benefits  and 
contributions.  If  a  tax  Increase  is  enacted, 
the  real  GNP  growth  may  come  closer  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  range.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
a  tax  Increase  is  not  enacted,  demands  would 
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■  -tronger  and  the  real  GNP  Increase  might 
!l^h  the  upper  end  of  the  range  or  even 
IjceeU  it;  in  this  event,  prices  might  be 
under  even  greater  pressure  later  in  1968 
and  beyond. 

consumer  buying 

Vow  we  <=hall  consider  the  aU-lmportant 
-onsumers  and  their  pattern  of  spending. 
The  foregoing  discussion  suggests  that  the 
'"  pcted  increase  in  the  exogenous  demands, 
^■liectlv  and  through  multiplier  effects,  will 
r."sult  'in  higher  employment  and  consumer 
'ncomes  in  1968.  In  general,  changes  in  con- 
sumer spending  tend  to  reflect  variations  In 
.nendable  Income  in  a  fairly  stable  manner. 
Vswith  all  general  rules  there  are  exceptions. 
fi-d  there  has  been  one  this  past  year  when 
consumers  have  been  saving  at  an  excep- 
tionally high  rate.  In  the  past  year,  the  av- 
e'age  rate  of  personal  saving  ( its  ratio  to  dis- 
Dosable  personal  income  1  was  6,9  percent.  At 
mes  in  the  postwar  period  this  rate  has 
Been  exceeded— such  as  during  the  Korean 
War  and  in  the  1954  and  1958  recessions— 
but  from  1959  to  1966  the  rate  did  not  go 
above  6':^  percent  in  any  quarter,  and  the 
average  for  this  eight-year  period  was  5.5 
percent.  The  high  saving  rate,  of  course. 
means  that  the  consumer  spending  rate  Is 
correspondingly  low. 

Two  questions  arise  In  this  connection. 
What  are  the  categories  of  demand  that 
have  been  lagging?  And  why.  In  view  of 
adequate  supplies,    are   consumers   oversav- 

°It  appears  that  the  lag  In  demand  has  been 
concentrated  In  the  Important  category  of 
autos,  and  this  lag  has  been  mainly  respon- 
sible for  the  recent  exceptionally  hlgb.  saving 
nte.  In  the  past  12  months,  consumer  spend- 
ing for  autos  and  parts,  at  an  annual  rate 
.:";  $30  billion,  showed  little  change,  while 
disposable  personal  Income  rose  7  percent. 
Sales  of  the  1967  models  (domestically  pro- 
duced) totaled  7.7  million  units  whereas 
sales  of  the  1966  models  amounted  to  8,4 
million. 

We  have  as  yet  no  definite  test  of  the 
strength  of  the  1968  car  market,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  effects  of  the  auto  strike.  The 
most  recent  survey  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  on  consumer  Intentions  to  buy  sug- 
gests that  consumer  demand  for  cars  may  be 
much  stronger  In  the  next  twelve  months 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past  year.  It  Is  true 
that  after  the  auto  production  gets  into  full 
swing,  there  will  be  a  bulge  in  auto  purchases 
in  the  early  part  of  1968.  However,  for  the 
year  as  a  whole,  sales  may  be  affected  by  a 
number  of  adverse  factors.  The  cost  of  bor- 
rowing money  is  high,  while  the  return  on 
money  saved  Is  exceedingly  attractive.  "The 
1968  cars  are  higher-priced  and  other  asso- 
ciate costs  are  also  rising. 

Also,  many  uncertainties  still  overhang  the 
economy.  On  balance,  and  in  view  of  the 
higher  spendable  Income  expected  next  year, 
some  Improvement  over  this  year's  estimated 
Sij  million  car  sales  (Including  Imports)  may 
be  anticipated.  Expenditures  for  autos  and 
parts  may  rise  to  $32  or  even  $33  billion  next 
Tear.  I  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  auto  de- 
mand is  quite  unpredictable — at  times  It  re- 
sponds to  changes  In  the  general  economic 
forces,  and  at  other  times.  It  behaves  exoge- 
neously  like  business  Investment. 

In  contrast  to  the  sluggish  spending  for 
autos  and  parts,  consumer  outlays  for  all 
other  categories  of  goods  and  services  have 
about  kept  pace  so  far  this  year  with  the  ris- 
ing spendable  Income.  In  the  flrst  nine 
months,  disposable  personal  Income  was  7 
percent  above  the  corresfionding  period  of 
1966.  while  consumer  expenditures  for  goods 
and  services  other  than  for  autos  and  parts 
increased  6  percent.  Another  good  rise  In  dis- 
posable personal  Income  next  year — for  ex- 
ample, from  6  to  7  percent — could  result  In 
an  Increase  In  such  expenditures  and  In  GNP 
of  125  billion  to  $30  blUlon. 

Within  this  nonauto  group,  some  Interest- 


ing contrasts  In  the  pattern  of  spending  may 
be  noted. 

nraNiTUTiE  and  equtpment 
Expenditures  for  furniture  and  equipment 
reached  a  record  annual  rate  of  $32  billion  In 
the  second  quarter  of  this  year  and  con- 
tinued at  that  rate  in  the  third  quarter.  In 
1966  and  so  far  in  1967,  gains  in  these  ex- 
penditures have  moderated  relative  to  in- 
come as  compared  with  the  earlier  pro- 
nounced Increases,  particularly  from  1961  to 
mid-1964.  With  rising  incomes  and  continued 
Improvement  In  home  buying.  I  would  expect 
Increases  in  furniture  and  equipment  ex- 
penditures In  1968  to  range  from  6  to  8  per- 
cent over  1967,  on  the  basis  of  their  relation 
to  spendable  Income  for  recent  years. 

FOOD  AND  BEVERAGES 

In  the  third  quarter  of  this  year,  outlays 
for  the  largest  expenditure  category,  food  and 
beverages,  were  at  an  annual  rate  of  $111 
billion,  which  represented  20,4  percent  of 
Income  after  tax.  The  long-term  downtrend 
m  this  ratio  was  resumed  this  year  following 
two  years— 1965  and  1966— when  it  was  maln- 
t-iined  at  21  percent.  The  stability  of  the 
ratio  In  those  years  was  due  mainly  to  the 
Eharplv  rising  food  prices. 

The  "expectation  Is  that  food  prices  will  be 
higher  In  1968,  mainly  reflecting  rising  costs, 
but  the  Increase  may  be  considerably  less 
than  that  in  1966  when  some  foods  were  In 
relatively  short  supply.  The  proportion  of 
soendable  Income  used  for  food  and  bever- 
ages may  continue  to  drift  down— perhaps 
to  20  percent — so  that  such  expenditures 
next  year  may  total  $116  billion,  or  5  percent 
higher  than  this  year. 

clothing  and  shoes 
Outlavs  lor  clothing  and  shoes  this  year  are 
expected  to  total  nearly  $43  billion,  repre- 
senting 7.9  percent  of  disposable  personal 
income.  In  the  past  two  years  prices  of  cloth- 
ing and  shoes  have  risen  sharply — by  nearly 
8  percent— even  more  than  the  large  rise  In 
food  prices.  As  a  result,  consumers  have  been 
spending  more  on  clothing  and  shoes  rela- 
tive to  spendable  income  than  In  any  year 
since  1956.  A  further  rise  may  be  expected  In 
1968  as  incomes  expand,  but  by  5  to  6  per- 
cent instead  of  the  large  7  percent  gain  this 
year. 

E.xpendltures  for  nondurables  other  than 
food  and  clothing — Including  tobacco,  gaso- 
line, drugs,  paper  products,  and  fuel,  etc, — 
have  about  kept  pace  percentagewise  with 
Income  after  taxes  throughout  the  postwar 
period.  The  percent  increase  in  these  expen- 
ditures in  1968  is  expected  to  match  the  in- 
come rise. 

In  aggregate,  consumer  outlays  for  non- 
durable goods  may  rise  5  to  6  percent  In  1968. 

SERVICES 

As  we  know,  consumer  spending  for  serv- 
ices has  grown  steadUy  throughout  the  post- 
Vv-ar  period.  In  the  third  quarter  of  this  year, 
consumer  expenditures  for  services  had 
reached  a  record  high  annual  rate  of  $204 
billion,  or  37,2  percent  of  disposable  per- 
sonal income:  this  ratio,  however,  was  lower 
than  the  peak  of  37.7  percent  in  1963.  In 
part,  the  explanation  for  the  current  lower 
ratio  appears  to  be  that  consumer  outlays  for 
housing  and  household  operation,  which 
now  comprise  nearly  half  of  expenditures  for 
all  services,  have  been  increasing  at  a  slower 
pace  than  disposable  personal  Income  since 
1963.  The  expenditure-Income  ratio  for  these 
two  categories  combined  declined  from  19.4 
percent  in  1963  to  18.3  percent  this  year.  ThlB 
decline  coincides  with  the  reduced  number  of 
housing  starts  since  1963. 

The  combined  expenditures  for  services 
other  than  housing  and  household  opera- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  have  risen  from  18.3 
percent  of  disposable  personal  Income  In  1963 
to  18.8  percent  this  year.  Accounting  for 
much  of  this  rise  has  been  the  Increasing 


proportion  of  expenditures  for  medical  serv- 
ices where  sharply  rising  prices  have  domi- 
nated the  expansion  in  dollar  expenditures. 
The  proportion  of  disposable  personal  income 
spent  for  transportation,  recreation,  and  per- 
sonal services  Is  now  a  little  lower  than  five 
years  ago  and  much  lower  than  In  the  early 
postwar  years. 

The  Increase  In  the  expenditures  for  hous- 
ing and  household  operation  In  1968  may 
exceed  the  S'/j  percent  rise  of  this  year  as 
homebulldlng  continues  to  Improve.  Demand 
for  medical  services  is  on  a  strong  uptrend, 
and  in  view  of  the  steady  climb  in  service 
prices,  a  small  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
disposable  personal  Income  spent  on  services 
other  than  housing  and  household  opera- 
tion seems  reasonable  for  1968. 

The  net  result  of  this  is  that  consumer 
expenditures  for  all  services  in  1968  may 
again  comprise  about  37  percent  of  dispos- 
able Income,  the  same  ratio  as  in  1967,  and 
the  increase  may  match  the  $14  billion  rise 
of  this  year. 

To  sum  up :  At  the  moment  there  seems  to 
be  little  doubt  that  economic  activity  will 
surge  In  1968,  But  we  must  keep  In  mind 
that  events  not  now  foreseen  can  upset  the 
most  carefully  prepared  forecasts. 

This  year  especially,  the  areas  of  uncer- 
tainty are  numerous.  Nonetheless,  most  of 
the  forecasts  of  GNP  made  by  economists 
fall  within  a  relatively  narrow  range.  How- 
ever, since  the  economy  Is  operating  at  near 
full  utilization  of  resources,  relatively  small 
changes  m  demand  can  spell  the  difference 
between  a  slack  economy  or  an  overheated 
one,  and  the  relatively  small  differences  In 
the  GNP  forecasts  are  sufficient  to  imply 
slow  growth,  satisfactory  growth,  or  non- 
sustainable  growT,h. 

I  have  suggested  a  probable  range  of  GNP 
and  some  of  its  sectors  for  1968.  I  think, 
however,  that  less  emphasis  should  be  given 
to  the  numbers  and  more  attention  paid  to 
the  analysis  of  the  underlying  forces. 

This  analysis  suggests  that  the  stimulus 
to  the  1968  economy  will  stem  largely  from 
consumer,  government,  and  housing  demand. 
If  the  latter  is  not  bogged  down  by  monetary 
factors  Upward  price  pressures  will  be  a 
most  disturbing  factor.  Except  for  temporary 
distortions,  the  growth  should  be  more  bal- 
anced than  in  1966  and  much  of  1967.  Sales 
Increases  will  be  substantial,  but  continued 
rising  unit  labor  costs  may  limit  the  gain 
In  profits  before  taxes  to  only  a  few  percent 
over  the  $80  billion  estimated  for  this  year. 
Next  year  is  likely  to  bring  many  surprises 
and  a  number  of  reassessments  of  the  econ- 
omy will  need  to  be  made  before  It  IB  over. 


ECONOMIC  FORECASTING  MIS- 
TAKES ENFEEBLE  CASE  FOR  TAX 
HIKE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  1967 
niay  go  dowTi  in  economic  policy  history 
as  the  year  when  the  administration 
called  for  a  tax  Increase  based  on  a 
grievously  wrong  forecast  of  the  econ- 
omy's performance  and  then  stuck  with 
it  after  economic  development  clearly 
established  that  the  tax  increase  would 
stultify  an  already  sluggish  economy. 

Of  course,  the  last  chapter  has  yet  to 
be  written  on  the  tax  increase,  but  It 
could  be  that  stubborn  Congress  that 
refused  to  give  the  President  the  tax 
increase  he  asked  will  have  served  the 
national  purpose  and  served  It  well 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  has  great 
sympathy  for  the  administration's  top 
economists.  They  are  able  men.  But  the 
art  of  economic  forecasting  is  crude  and 
at  best  it  is  prone  to  mistakes.  The  crys- 
tal ball  is  as  cloudy  as  a  glass  of  Wis- 
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consin  cream,  and  It  is  time  the  admin- 
istration recognized  this. 

If  economic  policymakers  recognize 
that  the  future  is  Indeed  largely  impene- 
trable they  will  not  trj'  to  counter  short 
changes  in  the  economy  with  rapid-fire 
changes  in  tax  rates  and  monetary 
policy. 

The  Washington  Post  put  it  well  this 
morning  in  an  editorial  which  said  that 
In  these  circumstances — 

Rather  than  pursue  policies  that  demand 
highly  accurate  forecasts  and  stable 
relationships  between  economic  forces,  the 
Government  should  adopt  economic  policy 
rules  and  adhere  to  them  over  the  longer 
run.  In  the  monetary  area,  to  cite  an  ex- 
ample. It  could  follow  the  prescription  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  and  seek  to 
achieve  the  steady  growth  of  the  stock  of 
money  .  .  .  diminishing  the  heavy  reliance  on 
short  term  forecasts  would  minimize  the 
Ulcellhood  of  serious  errors  and  thereby  con- 
tribute to  economic  stability. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "Eco- 
nomic Forecasting,"  published  in  today's 
Washington  Post,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Economic  Forecasting 

The  1968  economic  forecasting  season  is 
off  to  an  early  start,  and  from  here  on  In  the 
spotlight  wUl  be  turned  on  the  numbers. 
There  will  be  Gross  National  Product  num- 
bers, inventory  Investment  numbers,  profits 
numbers:  Indeed  it  will  be  difficult  to  point 
to  an  aspect  of  economic  activity  for  which 
a  forecaster,  be  he  from  Government,  busi- 
ness or  the  groves  of  academe,  will  not  have 
a  numerical  estimate  of  whafs  going  to  hap- 
pen In  1968.  On  balance,  this  preoccupation 
with  the  economic  future  Is  probably 
healthy.  Science  Is  prediction,  and  with  suffi- 
cient time  and  a  willingness  to  profit  from 
past  mistakes,  it  may  be  possible  to  make 
a  science  of  economic  forecasting.  But  It  Is 
not  an  exact  enough  science  now  to  be  a 
sound  basis  for  a  highly  Interventionist  fis- 
cal and  monetary  policy. 

In  An  Appraisal  of  Short-Term  Economic 
Forecasts,  Prof.  Victor  Zarnowltz  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  found  that  the  average 
error  In  estimating  year-to-year  changes  In 
the  GNP  was  about  40  per  cent.  His  careful 
study  of  a  very  large  number  of  forecasts 
Is  for  the  period  1953-63.  but  It  Is  doubtful 
whether  his  findings  would  be  subetantlally 
altered  by  the  more  recent  record. 

The  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Co.  provides 
an  example  of  the  errors  to  which  economic 
forecasters  are  heir.  In  October,  1966,  Pru- 
dential predicted  that  consumer  expendi- 
tures would  rise  by  831  billion  In  1967  and 
that  Inventory  Investment  would  amoxint  to 
$7.5  billion.  This  October  It  revised  Its  1967 
forecasts,  putting  the  growth  of  consumer 
outlays  at  827  billion — an  error  of  nearly  15 
percent,  assuming  that  the  revised  estimate 
Is  correct.  The  Inventory  Investment  was 
scaled  down  to  82  7  billion  for  an  error  of 
178  per  cent.  Yet  as  forecasts  go.  Prudential's 
are  probably  better  than  most. 

If  the  Government,  with  Its  prompt  access 
to  Information,  had  a  superior  forecasting 
record,  the  basis  for  an  active  economic  pol- 
icy might  be  firmer.  But  that  comforting 
presumption  cannot  be  supported  by  the 
evidence.  Chairman  Gardner  Ackley  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  recently  told 
a  Los  Angeles  audience  that  the  Council 
overestimated  the  growth  of  the  ONP  for 
1967  by  about  12  per  cent.  The  "Inventory  ad- 
justment," he  said,  "was  somewhat  larger 
than  we  expected,"  and  he  added  that  the 


first  half  of  the  year  was  "even  more  slug- 
gish than  we  expected." 

Alter  discussing  the  "standard"  private 
forecast  for  1968 — a  GNP  In  the  8840-8845- 
blllion  range — Mr.  Ackley  closed  with  the 
warning  that  the  failure  to  raise  taxes  would 
result  In  "potentially  serious  trouble  with 
respect  to  prices.  Interest  rates  and  mone- 
tary conditions  .  .  ."  But  will  the  forecast 
of  those  consequences  be  any  more  accurate 
than  the  prediction  of  the  rapid  rise  In 
consumers'  expenditures  that  has  not  been 
realized  during  this  year?  If  forecasts  of  the 
demand  for  goods  and  services  are  subject  to 
large  errors,  what  of  the  derivative  forecasts 
of  the  demand  for  loanable  funds  and  In- 
terest rates? 

An  economic  policy  that  attempts  to 
counter  short-run  economic  fluctuations 
through  frequent  changes  In  tax  rates  and 
variations  In  the  growth  of  the  stock  of 
money  must  perforce  rely  upon  accurate 
forecasting.  But  the  forecasting  errors  are 
large  and  the  consequent  mistakes  In  eco- 
nomic policy  are  serious.  Rather  than  pursue 
policies  that  demand  highly  accurate  fore- 
casts and  stable  relationships  between  eco- 
nomic forces,  the  Government  should  adopt 
economic  policy  rules  and  adhere  to  them 
over  the  longer  run.  In  the  monetary  area, 
to  cite  an  example.  It  could  follow  the  pre- 
scription of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
and  seek  to  achieve  the  steady  growth  of  the 
stock  of  money.  Rules,  as  opposed  to  active- 
ly Interventionist  policies,  may  not  always 
result  In  an  optimal  economic  performance. 
But  over  the  longer  haul,  diminishing  the 
heavy  reliance  on  short-term  forecasts  would 
minimize  the  likelihood  of  serious  errors  and 
thereby  contribute  to  economic  stability. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 


A  TAX  INCREASE 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  has  occurred  in  the  Senate 
today  some  discussion  about  the  proposed 
tax  increase  which  I  feel  could  lead  to 
misunderstanding. 

My  Impression  of  the  matter  Is  that 
the  Constitution  clearly  intends  that  a 
major  revenue  measure  of  the  sort  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  should 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. There  has  been  some  discussion 
about  the  fact  that  no  bill  has  yet  been 
drafted  to  reflect  the  President's  tax 
proposals.  My  impression  is  that  on  most 
major  revenue  measures  originating  in 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
the  President  sends  his  recommendation 
In  the  form  of  a  message,  the  committee 
takes  testimony,  considers  all  recom- 
mendations, and  then  writes  Its  bill. 
When  the  bill  is  reported,  it  usually 
pyasses  under  the  name  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

That,  I  assume,  would  be  the  proce- 
dure with  respect  to  reporting  a  major 
tax  measure  of  the  sort  recommended 
by  the  President  In  the  event  that  It 
should  be  recommended  favorably  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many 
arguments  that  can  be  made  in  favor 
of  a  tax  increase,  and  many  arguments 
that  can  be  made  against  a  tax  increase. 
One  could  make  an  economic  argument 
for  it,  or  one  could  make  an  economic 
argument  against  It,  as  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  just  done,  and  as  he  has 
done  in  a  number  of  very  logical  speeches 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 


As  far  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
is  concerned,  I  have  not  been  enthusias- 
tic about  this  big  proposed  tax  increase 
I  have  said  on  occasion  that  if  i  were 
to  vote  on  It  at  the  moment,  I  thought 
I  would  vote  against  It. 

I  do  feel  it  would  be  appropriate  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  consider 
that  matter  first.  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ate is  going  to  be  able  to  force  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  pass  a  tax  bill  that 
the  House  is  unwilling  to  pass.  If  the 
House  wishes  to  pass  a  tax  bill,  we  can 
look  at  it  at  that  time. 

However,  if  someone  wishes,  on  this 
floor,  to  offer  a  big  tax  bill  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  social  security  bill  or  any 
other  bill  reported  out  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance,  he  is  within  his 
rights  to  do  so,  and  we  will  vote  on  it. 
He  may  feel  free  to  do  so  without  in- 
curring any  anger  on  the  part  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  He  can  just  say 
he  thinks  we  ought  to  vote  on  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation,  and  offer  it  as 
an  amendment,  and  we  can  vote  on  it 
and  see  how  many  votes  it  gets. 

I  should  prefer  that  we  not  follow 
that  course.  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  been  begged,  im- 
portuned, and  pleaded  with,  and  have 
been  hearing  from  the  Executive  and 
from  others  all  year  long.  If  they  wish  to 
pass  such  a  bill,  I  am  sure  they  will,  if 
they  do  not  wish  to  pass  it,  I  doubt  very 
much  that  they  would  see  fit  to  heed  the 
suggestions  of  some  Senators  who  may 
think  that  they  know  what  the  House 
of  Representatives  should  do  better  than 
the  Hou»fr*tself  does. 

While  vd  do  have  a  right,  of  course, 
to  amenc^Tollls  before  us,  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  a  measure  which  should  ap- 
propriately first  be  voted  upon  in  the 
House  df  Representatives,  and  if  the 
House  wishes  to  pass  It,  then  the  Senate 
could  consider  the  matter. 


CRIME     IN  THE  STREETS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  few  indi- 
viduals have  the  knowledge  and  insight 
of  the  crime  problem  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
gained  from  his  relentless  battle  against 
all  phases  of  the  criminal  element.  As 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures,  Sen- 
ator McClellan  is  to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  his  tireless  efforts  to  do 
something  about  the  lawless  trend  we  are 
currently  experiencing  throughout  the 
country. 

In  a  recent  speech  before  the  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  Sen- 
ator McClellan  eloquently  focused  on 
the  causes  of  the  increasing  Incidents  of 
crime  and  offered  some  very  provocative 
solutions  to  what  I  feel  is  our  Nation's 
No.  1  domestic  problem. 

We  should  all  join  Senator  McClellan 
in  supporting  legislation  which  will  bring 
the  rights  of  society  back  Into  balance 
with  the  rights  of  the  criminal  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  I  urge  each 
of  you  to  read  his  remarks  carefully. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  speech  entitled  "Crime  In 
the  Streets,"  delivered  by  Senator  Mc- 
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riKLLAN  before  the  National  Council  on 
gSe  a"d  Delinquency  in  New  York 

^There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

«rrRPTS  OF  REMARKS  BY  SENATOK  JOHN  L. 
^^LELLAN,    TO   THE   NATIONAL    COUNCIL    ON 

C^E  AND   DELlNQt^NCY,   NEW   YORK.   N.Y., 

NOVTIMBER   14.   1967 


Mr  Chairman,  It  Is  not  expected  that  my 
.,^rks  or  the  panel  discussion  to  follow 
Sd  be  restricted  literally  to  "Crime  In 
Se  Streets."  This  subject,  I  am  sure,  was 
mwnded  to  be  all-lncluslve-to  encompass 
Sicrlmes  and  to  cover  all  Issues  and  prob- 

'^SS\'rf  nofl^lted   to   any  locality. 
They  are  committed  everywhere  In  the  streets 
"d  alleys,  on  the  highways  and  byways,  In 
C  schools   and    churches.   In    the   market 
niaces  and  In  our  homes.  There  simply  Is  no 
sanctuarv-no    refug^to    which    one    can 
reoalr  with  certainty  for  safety  and  protec- 
tion from  the  epidemic  of  crime  that  has 
eneulfed  our  nation.  We  no  longer  have  a 
"iaie  society,"  nor  do  we  have  a  society  of 
oeace  and  tranquUlty. 

We  do  have  an  affluent  society  that  is  un- 
matched and  unparalleled  In  world  blstory- 
We  are   surrounded    by    abundance— goods 
conveniences,  and  comforts.  In  spite  of  all 
the  clamor    about   poverty,   opportunity   is 
Dresent  everywhere,  and  we  are  living  In  a 
marvelous  age— indeed.  In  a  golden  age  eco- 
nomically. But,  unhappily,  with  all  of  our 
great  affluence  and  greatness,  crime  abounds 
and  flourishes  throughout  the  land. 

We  are   also  living   In   a  golden   age   for 
criminals  who  now  rob,  rape,  murder,  and 
mug  day  and  night  with  an  Intolerable  de- 
eree  of  Impunity.  ^....  ..  j 

Law  and  order  and  respect  for  constituted 
authority  have  been  strong  bulwarks  of  our 
freedom  since  the  founding  of  our  Republic— 
and  must  remain  so.  But.  respect  for  law 
has  gretaly  declined.  DUrespect  and  outright 
contempt  for  law  enforcement  officials  are 
commonplace  and  are  practiced  not  only  by 
the  confirmed   criminal   but   also   by   large 
groups  and  segments  of  the  population.  Duly 
constituted  authority  Is  openly  flouted.  Riot- 
ing  burning,  pillaging,  and  plundering  are 
occurring  In  many  of  our  cities  with  alarm- 
ing frequency.  Massive  strikes,  sit-in  demon- 
strations, clvU  disobedience,  and  turbulent 
dUorder  are  advocated  and  engaged  In  as  a 
means  for  achlevUig  redress  for  alleged  griev- 
ances. Thus,  violence  begets   violence,  due 
process  of  law  Is  subverted,  and  the  rights 
of  others  are  contemptuously  violated  and 
abused.  Many  of  these  demonstrations  seem 
to  have  taken  on  aspects  of  blackmail  and 
extortion. 

According  to  press  reports,  a  massive  clvu 
disobedience  demonstration  is  now  being 
planned  for  the  Nation's  Capital  sometime 
soon— a  camp-In  demonstration  that  Is  not 
only  designed  to  Inconvenience  the  public, 
but  which  is  also  intended  to  create  disorder 
and  disrupt  the  orderly  processes  of  govern- 
ment. 

Organized  crime  Is  spreading  and  becom- 
ing more  subtle  and  entrenched.  Its  multl- 
bllUon  dollar  annual  take  from  our  economy 
through  the  Illegitimate  enterprises  and 
rackets  which  it  controls  grows  continuously 
and  enormously,  and  Its  suffering  victims 
Increase  and  multiply  proportionately. 

Law  enforcement  Is  breaking  down.  The 
chances  that  an  offender  who  commits  a 
major  crime  will  be  apprehended,  convicted, 
and  punished  are  much  less  today  than  ever 
before.  Eighty-seven  out  of  every  100  who 
commit  major  crimes  that  are  reported  man- 
age to  escape  punishment  and  thus  remain 
loose  on  society  to  repeat  their  nefarious 
deeds  and  depredations.  Only  about  13  per- 
cent— about  one  out  of  eight — are  tried,  con- 


victed and  punished.  And.  for  those  who  are 
punished,  quite  often  the  penalty  Imposed 
Is  not  commensurate  with  the  gravity  of  the 
crime  committed.  The  prospect  of  appre- 
hension, successful  prosecution  and  convic- 
tion and  just  punishment  of  the  lawbreaker 
is  now  so  diminished  and  unlikely  that  this— 
the  greatest  deterrent  to  crime— has  now 
become  almost  Impotent  and  Ineffective 

The  truth  of  the  old  adage  that  'crime 
does  not  pay"  Is  being  refuted  more  and 
more  every  day.  It  Is  now  an  Urefutable  fact 
that  the  pursuit  of  crime  has  become  a 
profitable  way  of  life  for  many  professional 
criminals.  And.  their  marked  success  Is  at- 
tracting and  seducing  others. 

There  were  more  than  SVi  mUllon  crimes 
committed  in  this  country  last  year.  If  the 
annual  rate  of  increase  of  the  past  seven 
years  continues,  there  will  be  more  than  7V2 
million  major  crimes  committed  in  the 
United  States  in  1975— and  more  tHan  12 
million  in  1980— only  13  years  hence.  Thus, 
the  survival  of  our  social  order  and  peaceful 
society  is  being  threatened,  and  the  will, 
resolve,  courage,  and  dedication  of  our  cltl- 
zenrv  are  now  being  severely  tested  In  the 
caldi'on  of  vicious  assault  and  challenge. 
And  no  clvUlzed  society  can  withstand  such 
a  vicious  assault  upon  its  structure,  nor  can 
any  nation  survive  such  a  devastating  blow 
to  Its  sovereignty. 

Compared  to  the  life  of  our  country.  thU 
serious  crime  menace  has  not  long  existed. 
Its  upsurge  to  such  a  dangerous  level  has 
occurred  during  the  past  decade  or  so.  In 
the  light  of  what  our  nation  Is  now  experi- 
encing we  searchlngly  ask,  "What  has  hap- 
pened 'to  America?"  What  Influence— what 
force  of  circumstances— has  brought  this  ad- 
verse change  and  inflicted  upon  us  the 
scourge  of  lawlessness?  Just  how  serious- 
how  critical— is  this  threat  of  mounting 
crime  to  our  internal  security?  What  should 
we  do  about  it?  These  are  some  of  the  pro- 
vocative questions  that  arise  out  of  these 
deplorable  crime  conditions.  We  must,  if  we 
can,  flnd  answers  and  apply  effective  reme- 
dies before  It  Is  too  late. 

I  do  not  have  all  of  the  answers.  I  am  not 
a  criminologist,  penologist,  or  sociologist.  I 
do  not  therefore  attempt  to  speak  as  one 
having  expert  knowledge  In  this  field,  nor 
do  I  presume  the  wisdom  to  recommend  all 
actions  and  remedies  that  may  be  needed 
to  provide  a  correct  or  acceptable  solution  to 
this  urgent  problem. 

A  people  who  have  attained  greatness,  who 
have  built  a  mighty  nation  of  unprece- 
dented economic  strength  and  military 
power  and  who  now  have  the  genius,  and  are 
developing  the  means,  to  reach  the  moon 
and  to  plumb  the  depths  of  the  oceans, 
surely  possess  the  wisdom  and  Ingenuity  to 
maintain  law  and  order  and  to  repel 
assaults  being  made  from  within  by  aggres- 
sive and  subversive  forces  of  crime  and  clvU 
disobedience. 

We  can,  of  course,  better  flnd  solutions 
and  apply  remedies  If  we  wUl  IdentUy  and 
seek  to  understand  some  of  the  principal 
causes  and  contributing  factors.  I  shaU  dis- 
cuss briefly  what  I  believe  to  be  some  of 
those  causes  and  factors. 

First,  Is  the  lack  of  discipline  and  proper 
Instruction  In  our  homes  and  schools.  These 
are  the  institutions,  along  with  our  churches, 
where  the  Initial  and  basic  concepts  of  in- 
dividual responsibilities  and  obligations  are 
first  InstUled  into  the  hearts  and  mlndfl  of 
our  children  and  the  youth  of  our  land 
juvenUe  delinquency  Is  largely  the  product 
of  this  failure  and  neglect.  And,  the  ranks  of 
the  criminal  element— the  professional  and 
hardened  criminal- are  constantiy  replen- 
ished and  augmented  from  the  ranks  of 
Juvenile    delinquents. 

The  second  Inefficient,  Inadequate,  and 
sometUnes  corrupt  law  enforcement  which 
falls  to  protect  society  and  to  "Insure  do- 
mestic Tranquility"  (one  of  the  declared  ob- 


Jectlves  of  our  government  as  set  forth  In 
the  Preamble  to  our  Federal  Constitution). 
These  help  to  generate  and  to  preserve  a  fa- 
vorable climate  where  crime  thrives  and 
criminals  prosper. 

Our  police  forces  are  under-manned,  tm- 
der-paid.  and  usually  poorly  trained.  For  too 
long,  we'  have  failed  to  provide  them  with 
required  modern  equipment  and  facilities. 
Because  we  have  defaulted  In  our  obliga- 
tion to  maintain  and  support  the  necessary 
standards  to  Insure  competent  and  adequate 
poUce  protection,  the  quality  and  effective- 
ness of  our  police  establishments  have  suf- 
fered and  deteriorated  while  serious  crime 
has  increasingly  flourished.  Much  of  this 
deficiency  can  be  remedied  by  the  enact- 
ment of  appropriate  legislation  and  the  mak- 
ing of  appropriations  by  the  several  states 
and  the  Congress  to  fund  programs  so  au- 
thorized. 

The  third  is  unequal  Justice  dispensed  by 
the  courts  between  society  and  the  crimi- 
nal—as  reflected  In  a  number  of  5-4  deci- 
sions of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court— 
which  has  trampled  and  degraded  the  valid 
and  Just  rights  of  society  while  magnifying 
and  exalting  the  fictitious  and  alleged  rlghU 
of  the  criminal. 

Some     Supreme     Court     decisions     have 
caused  great  fru-stration  and  confusion  and 
produced  much  disarray  In  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  mstlce  procedures.  They  placed 
strained  If  not  distorted  constructions  on  the 
Constitution,  overruled  long-established  Ju- 
dicial precedents,  shackled  law  enforcement 
officials;  and,  by  dubiously  Invoking  specious 
procedural    technicalities    and    grossly    ex- 
aggerating the  legitimate  virtues  of  civil  lib- 
erties, many  guilt-confessed  and  confirmed 
crUnlnals  have  been  released  on  society.  This 
presents    a    sorbid    spectacle.    Indeed.    The 
breakdown  of  law  and  order  emanating  from 
such    decisions    is    adversely    affecting    the 
safety    of   our   citizens.   As    a    consequence, 
criminals  are  Increasingly  defying  the  law 
and  getting  away  with  It.  and  pubUc  con- 
fidence In  the  abiuty  of  the  courts  to  admin- 
ister justice  Is  being  seriously  undermined. 
I  make  these   comments  moet  reverentiy 
and  respectfully.  For.   I  believe   our   Court 
should  give  more  consideration  to,  and  place 
greater  emphasis  on,  the  Issues  of  right  and 
wrong,  of  truth  and  Justice,  and  on  the  guilt 
or  innocense  of  the  accused  in  rendering  Its 
Judgment.  The  rights  of  the  vlctUn  and  the 
safety  of  the  public  should  be  weighed  equi- 
tably In  the  scales  of  Justice  along  with  the 
civil  liberties  and  legitimate  rights  of  the 
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The  fourth  is  apathy,  complacency,  and 
false  compassion  on  the  part  of  the  public 
which  serve  Immeasurably  to  aid.  comfort, 
and  protect  the  law  violator  and  criminal 
elements  In  our  midst. 

And,  I  Include  among  "the  public"  their 
elected  representatives  who  have  not  fully 
measured  up  to  their  responsibility  to  enact 
needed  legislation  and  also  other  public  offi- 
cials who  have  not  vigorously  and  effectively 
administered  and  enforced  criminal  laws 
which  now  exist 

False  compassion,  and  Inverse  logic  which 
seeks  to  absolve  the  criminal  while  condon- 
ing the  damage  done  society  and  the  Injury 
and  suffering  Inflicted  on  the  victim,  cannot 
help  but  lend  great  comfort  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  lawbreakers  and  perpetrators  of 
crime. 

So  many  heinous  crimes  are  now  brazenly 
committed  with  virtual  Impunity  that  a 
sense  of  fear  has  been  instilled  Into  our 
people.  Manv.  therefore,  are  reluctant  to 
cooperate  with  law  enforcement  officials  be- 
cause, they  are  afraid  of  reprisals  and  wish 
to  avoid  becoming  Involved. 

There  U  another  segment  who  openly  co- 
operate with  and  assist  the  law  violator,  a* 
Illustrated  by  the  many  Instances  In  which 
bystanders  witnessing  an  attempted  arrest 
have  not  only  applauded  when  the  officer  was 
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attacked  by  the  criminal,  but  have  Joined 
With  him  la  assaulting  the  officer  so  as  to 
effectuate  his  escape. 

The*e  attitudes  of  false  compassion,  com- 
placency, apathy,  fear,  and  belligerency  on 
the  part  of  Indifferent  or  misguided  citizens 
must  bo  changed.  This  war  on  crime  cannot 
be  won  without  the  support  and  involvement 
of  the  people.  John  Q.  Citizen  shares  an 
equal  obligation  and  responsibility  to  sup- 
port law  and  order  and  to  defend  and  pre- 
serve a  free  and  tranquil  society. 

Since  the  President's  crime  message  to  the 
Congress  on  March  8,  1965,  the  Congress  has 
made  a  modest  start  toward  meeting  Its 
legislative  responslbiUty  in  this  field.  It  has 
enacted  and  financed  the  Law  Enforcement 
AsslsUnce  Acts  of  1965  and  1966.  While  of 
some  value,  this  law  is  definitely  Inadequate: 
It  win  be  superseded  and  Its  goals  greatly 
augmented  If  measures  now  pending  are  en- 
acted Into  law. 

Last  vear,  we  enacted  into  law  the  Nar- 
cotics Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  which 
launched  an  experimental  program  in  the 
treatment,  rehabilitation,  and  penalties  of 
drug  addicts. 

The  Ccnerress  ha.^^  passed  and  last  week  the 
President  signed  an"  act  to  prohibit  the  ob- 
struction of  criminal  investigations.  This 
measure  Is  particularly  needed  as  a  weapon 
against  gangsterism  and  organized  crime. 

The  Senate  has  also  passed  twice  and  sent 
to  the  Hotxse  of  Representatives  a  blU  to 
grant  immunity  from  self-incrimination  and 
to  compel  testimony  of  witnesses  in  certain 
criminal  cases.  This  bill  shotild  be  enacted. 
It  will  provide  a  very  effective  weapon  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  variety  of  crimes.  Again.  It 
should  be  a  most  effective  aid  in  securing 
evidence  against  and  conviction  of  the  over- 
lords of  syndicated  crime. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  or  dis- 
cuss all  bills  pending  In  the  Congress  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  crime,  but  rather,  I 
shall  mention  and  reiterate  my  strong  sup- 
port for  three  of  them. 

First,  the  President's  Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  bill  which  has  already  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  contains 
however,  drastic  changes  in  the  President's 
administrative   approach   to   the  problem. 

After  long  hearings,  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures of  which  I  am  Chairman  has  Just 
completed  processing  the  companion  bill  In 
the  Senate  and  will  report  It  to  the  full 
Committee  sometime  this  week.  Most  of  the 
substantial  provisions  of  the  President's  bill 
have  been  retained,  particularly  those  for 
federal  grants  for  planning  programs,  for 
recruiting  and  training  policemen  and  for 
procuring  of  modern  and  sophisticated 
equipment  and  research. 

There  are  amendments  to  the  bill  that  go 
beyond  the  President's  program.  One  outlaws 
wire  tapping  and  electronic  surveillance  by 
all  except  duly  authorized  law  enforcement 
officers  engaged  In  the  investigation  or  pre- 
vention of  specified  categories  of  major 
crimes.  These  law  enforcement  officers  would 
be  authorized  to  place  wire  taps  and  elec- 
tronic surveillance  only  after  showing  Just 
and  reasonable  cause  to  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  and  obtaliUng  a  court  order  to 
do  so.  Stringent  restrictions  are  prescribed 
in  the  amendment,  and  the  court  Is  required 
to  exercise  close  supervision  over  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission  recom- 
mended such  a  law.  Every  Attorney  General 
since  1931,  save  the  present  Incumbent,  has 
endorsed  this  type  of  legislation.  The  Su- 
preme Court  m  the  Berger  case  (Berger  v. 
New  York,  388  U.S.  41  1967)  suggested  legis- 
lation along  these  lines  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Constitution.  Just  recently,  the 
Judicial  Conference  headed  by  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren  recommended  it.  And,  further, 
all  eight  living  former  TTntted  States  Attor- 


neys m  Southern  New  York  say  such  a  la-,v 
Is  needed. 

The  contention  that  such  authority  would 
be  abused  or  frivolously  used  by  the  courts 
and  law  enforcement  officers  of  our  land  Is, 
In  my  Judgment,  an  unwarranted  indictment 
of  the  integrity  of  our  peace  officers  and  the 
Judiciary.  IX  such  a  weapon  is  useful  and 
needed  to  protect  national  security,  as 
claimed  by  the  President  and  the  Attorney 
General,  then  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  It 
will  not  also  be  useful  and  Is  needed  In  our 
war  on  crime. 

The  second  amendment  which  I  strongly 
support  relates  to  the  admissibility  of  vol- 
untary confessions  as  evidence  In  criminal 
cases.  Some  5-4  Supreme  Court  decisions  that 
released  known  to  be  guilty  self-confessed 
criminals  have  made  a  mockery  of  Justice. 
Self-confessed  mtirderers,  rapists  and  robbers 
should  be  punished,  not  liberated.  This 
amendment  which  is  the  substance  of  a  bill 
I  introduced,  v.ould  restore  the  law  as  it  had 
existed  for  a  hundred  years  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  committed  Its  grievous  error. 
I  still  believe  that  a  trial  Judge  and  a  Jury 
who  hear  the  testimony  and  observe  the 
demeanor  of  witnesses  as  they  testify  are 
better  able  to  determine  whether  a  confession 
or  incriminating  statements  made  by  an  ac- 
cused are  voluntary  and  free  of  coercion  than 
can  five  Judges  on  the  Supreme  Court  who 
have  nothing  before  them  but  a  cold  printed 
record  of  the  trial  proceedings. 

The  tools  and  Instrumentalities  that  these 
two  amendments  would  provide  will  mate- 
rially strengthen  the  arsenal  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  close  large  gaps  and  loopholes 
through  which  far  too  many  criminals  are 
now  escaping  the  penalties  of  the  law. 


TAXES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  points  out  that  measures 
dealing  with  revenues  normally  originate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  How- 
ever, as  he  will  agree,  they  can  also 
originate  in  the  Senate  by  being  offered 
as  amendments  to  any  revenue  bill  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate.  This  has  often  hap- 
pened, and  I  cite  specific  cases  such  as 
the  proposal  to  finance  Presidential  cam- 
paigns which  originated  in  the  Senate. 
The  administration  sent  its  campaign 
financing  bill  to  the  Senate,  the  hearings 
were  held  in  the  Senate,  and  the  mat- 
ter was  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  never,  as  yet,  held  a  day's 
hearings  on  that  proposal.  It  is  now  on 
the  Senate  calendar. 

A  bill  dealing  with  import  quotas  on 
oil  must  likewise  originate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  yet  recently  such  a 
measure  was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. We  held  hearings  in  the  Senate 
committee  for  3  days,  and  I  under- 
stand that  that  measure  will  be  offered 
as  a  rider  on  a  previously  enacted  House 
bill.  There  are  Senate  bills  dealing  with 
import  quotas  on  textiles,  meats,  and 
about  40  other  commodities.  All  such 
measures  normally  originate  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  or  they  can  be 
offered  as  amendments  In  the  Senate.  In 
accord  with  established  precedents,  all  of 
the  measures  I  have  cited  were  intro- 
duced In  the  Senate,  and  our  committees 
have  held  hearings  on  the  proposals. 
Later  it  Is  expected  they  will  very  prop- 
erly be  presented  as  amendments  to  some 
previously     enacted     revenue     measure 


coming  over  to  us  from  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

So  this  Is  not  an  unusual  procedure. 

The  point  I  am  making  is,  whether 
we  are  for  or  against  a  tax  increase  the 
least  Congress  can  do  is  make  a  decision 
so  that  American  business  will  know 
whether  there  will  or  will  not  be  a  tax 
Increase  next  year. 

Likewise,  let  us  make  a  decision 
whether  there  will  or  will  not  be  a 
bona  fide  reduction  in  expenditures.  1 
have  consistently  been  seeking  reduction 
of  expendituies.  I  believe  a  reduction  of 
expenditures  must  precede  any  consider- 
ation of  a  tax  increase.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned  if  we  increase  taxes  only  to  in- 
crease the  spending  power  of  the  John- 
son administration  it  would  be  worse 
than  taking  no  action  at  all.  If  we  are 
only  going  to  increase  taxes  in  order  to 
provide  more  money  for  this  administra- 
tion to  spend  under  Its  many  Great  So- 
ciety programs  it  would  only  further  con- 
tribute to  inflation.  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent must  recognize  that  any  tax  in- 
crease must  follow— and  I  emphasize  the 
word  "follow" — not  precede  a  bona  fide 
reduction  in  expenditui'es. 

We  can  act  on  the  need  of  a  tax  in- 
crease afterwards,  and  I  do  not  rule  out 
the  possibility  that  I  will  support  one.  I 
think  the  No.  1  job  and  the  No.l  respon- 
sibility of  this  Congress  is  to  take  some 
positive  step  to  check  this  inflationary 
threat  which  now  threatents  to  pauperize 
every  American  citizen  who  is  living  on  a 
pension,  whether  It  be  social  security, 
teacher's  pension,  or  any  other  kind  of 
private  pension. 

It  is  useless  to  talk  about  raising  social 
security  benefits  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate if  we  are  going  to  proceed  with  the 
planned  inflationary  policies  of  the  John- 
son administration  and  do  nothing  to 
check  this  serious  threat  to  the  American 
dollar.  In  2  yeai-s,  if  we  were  to  follow 
this  policy,  all  such  increases  would  be 
completely  washed  out  through  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living. 

In  every  country  in  the  world  in  which 
there  has  been  a  devaluation  of  cur- 
rency or  rank  inflation  it  is  those  people 
who  are  living  on  fixed  incomes — the  re- 
tired people  of  those  countries — that  are 
hurt  the  worst.  They  are  being  pauper- 
ized. That  is  true  in  Britain  today.  Those 
who  are  living  in  retirement  or  on  fixed 
incomes  in  Britain  today  are  those  who 
will  be  hurt  the  most  because  of  the  de- 
valuation of  the  pound.  And  people  liv- 
ing on  fixed  incomes  and  the  retired  peo- 
ple in  this  country  will  be  hurt  the  most 
by  continued  inflation.  They  will  be  hurt 
by  the  same  group  of  Senators  who  al- 
most daily  stand  up  and  shed  so  many 
crocodile  tears  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
in  their  behalf.  Let  us  stop  such  political 
hypocrisy  and  start  reducing  the  cost  of 
operating  this  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
to  make  my  position  clear,  if  a  Senator 
is  strongly  in  favor  of  a  tax  increase,  let 
him  offer  such  a  proposal.  However,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  certainly  do  not 
propose  to  offer  one  now.  1  do  not  pro- 
pose to  offer  one  now.  not  only  because  I 
have  no  enthusiasm  for  such  a  proposal 
but  also  because  I  happen  to  be  the  as- 
sistant majority  leader  and  chairman  of 
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the  Finance  Committee  and  as  such  I 
taow  the  appropriate  way  to  handle  such 
^measure  is  to  allow  it  to  originate  m  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

It  would  be  a  rather  vain  thing  for  me 
to  try  to  force  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
committee  and  the  chairman  of  that 
committee  to  do  something  that  they  are 
not  at  the  moment  disposed  to  do. 

I  respect  their  judgment  on  the  mat- 
ter When  they  get  around  to  voting  on 
the  measure,  I  am  sure  they  will  do  what 
they  believe  is  appropriate. 

If  some  Senator  wants  to  talk  on  the 
matter,  that  is  his  privilege.  I  do  not 
Quarrel  with  him.  Each  Senator  has  a 
right  to  talk  on  a  subject  and  may  follow 
the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience. 


REPORTS      RELATING      TO      THIRD 
PREFERENCE    AND    SIXTH    PREF- 
ERENCE    CLASSIFICATIONS     FOR 
CERTAIN      ALIENS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Com- 
missioner, Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion   Service,    Department    of    Justice, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  reports  re- 
lating to  third  preference  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classiflcations  for  certain  aliens 
which,  with  accompanying  papers,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciarj'. 

REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amend- 
ment; 

S.  1073.  A  bill  to  remove  arbitrary  limita- 
tions upon  attorneys'  fees  for  services  ren- 
dered in  proceedings  before  administrative 
agencies  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes  >Bept.  No.  795) . 

By  Mr.  ERVIN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Arnied   Services,   without   amendment: 

S.  1036.  A  bill  to  protect  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  by  pro- 
hibiting coercion  In  the  solicitation  of  chari- 
table contributions  and  the  purchase  of  Gov- 
ernment securities   (Rept.  No.  796). 


portance  to  every  Senator  who  takes 
seriously  his  duties  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign relations.  The  committee  report 
should  be  read  and  studied  carefully,  not 
only  by  Members  of  this  body  but  by 
students  of  American  Government. 

I  hope  we  may  provoke  some  very  care- 
ful thought  and  analysis  of  the  role  of 
the  Senate-  in  the  formulation  of  foreign 
policy  in  a  democracy. 

The    resolution     iS.    Res.     187)     was 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  187 

Wiiereas  the  E.xecutive  and  Legislative 
branches  of  the  United  States  Government 
have  Joint  responsibUity  and  authority  to 
formulate  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  the  authority  to  Initiate  war  Is 
vested  in  Congress  by  the  Constitution:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  a  commitment  for  purposes 
of  this  resolution  means  the  use  of,  or  prom- 
ise to  a  foreign  state  or  people  to  use,  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  either 
immediately  or  upon  the  happening  of  cer- 
tain events,  and 

That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that, 
under  any  circumstances  which  may  arise 
in  the  future  pertaining  to  situations  In 
which  the  United  States  is  not  already  in- 
volved, the  commitment  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  to  hostilities  on  foreign 
territory  for  any  purpose  other  than  to  repel 
an  attack  on  the  United  States  or  to  protect 
United  States  citizens  or  property  properly 
will  result  from  a  decision  made  in  accord- 
ance with  constitutional  processes,  which,  in 
addition  to  appropriate  executive  action, 
require  affirmative  action  by  Congress 
specifically  intended  to  give  rise  to  such 
commitment. 

Mr.  MORSE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  earlier  in  the  day,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  re- 
ported a  resolution  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  on  the  subject  of 
military  commitments  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port mav  include  individual  \iews. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moese  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading,  i 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

ADJOURNMENT  OF  CONGRESS 
FROM  NOVEMBER  22,  1967,  TO 
NO\rEMBER  27,  1967 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DiRKSENi  submitted  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  51)  providing  for  the 
adjournment  of  Congress  from  Novem- 
ber 22,  1967,  to  November  27,  1967,  which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Mansfield,  which  appears  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading..' 


RESOLUTION 

RELATIVE  TO  COMMITMENT  OF  U.S. 
ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  reported  an  orig- 
inal resolution  iS.  Res.  187 1  relative  to 
commitment  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Fulbright, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


COMMITMENT  OF  U.S.  ARMED 
FORCES— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS  iS. 
REPT.  NO.  7971 

Mr.  FLTjBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I 
report  an  original  resolution  ^S.  Res. 
187)  relative  to  commitment  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces,  and  I  submit  a  report 
thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  resolution 
will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr,  President,  In 
submitting  to  the  Senate  this  report  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 
the  subject  of  the  future  commitment 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  to  hostilities  on  foreign  territory, 
I  commend  the  report  to  the  most  care- 
ful attention  by  all  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

It  is  not  my  present  Intention  to  press 
for  action  this  session,  although  that  in- 
tention may  change. 

The   subject   is   of   fundamental  Im- 
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BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr,   KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts: 
S.  2675.  A   bill   for  the   relief   of  Jose   Es- 
trada:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  BIBLE: 
S.  2676.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shao  Hwa 
Wang;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  ^rETCALF : 
S.  267'7.  A  bill   to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of    the    Interior,    in    cooperation    with    the 
States,   to  conduct  an  Inventory  and  study 
of  the  Nation's  estuaries  and  their  natural 
resources,    and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
S.  2678.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  to  provide 
for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Alaska  into 
the   Union;    to   the   Committee   on   Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bartlett  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MORSE : 
S.  2679.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dlstilct 
of  Columbia. 


ALASKA  STATEHOOD  ACT 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  act  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State  of  Alaska  into  the 
Union.  The  provisions  of  my  bill  are  de- 
signed to  alleviate  certain  problems 
which  have  arisen  in  connection  with 
State  land  selection  and  land  manage- 
ment. The  bill  has  four  sections,  three 
of  which  amend  existing  subsections  of 
the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  and  one  of 
which  adds  a  new  subsection  to  the  act. 
The  need  for  this  legislation  was  called 
to  my  attention  by  the  Alaska  Division 
of  Lands— the  agency  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  selection  of  lands 
granted  to  the  State  in  the  Statehood 
Act.  A  great  deal  of  work  has  gone  into 
the  drafting  of  this  legislation  and  nu- 
merous drafts  were  prepared  before  we 
arrived  at  the  language  contained  in 
the  bill  I  introduce  today. 

My  bill  would  make  four  changes  In 
existing  law.  First,  it  would  remove  a 
10-year  limit  placed  on  the  State  for  the 
selection  of  lands  under  Federal  mineral 
lease.  If  the  10-year  limit  is  not  removed 
the  State  will  not  be  able  to  select  land 
under  Federal  lease  after  January  3, 1969. 
Second,  it  would  allow  the  State  to 
take  over  Federal  mineral  leases  upon 
tenUtlve  approval  of  a  State  selection 
Including  the  leases.  Now  the  State  dots 
not  take  over  Federa'  leases  until  it  re- 
ceives patent  to  the  selected  lands. 

Third,  it  would  allow  the  State  to  se- 
lect subsurface  rights  to  land  withdrawn 
for  surface  use  and  not  otherwise  avail- 
able for  State  selection.  Such  a  substir- 
face  selection  would  be  allowed  only 
where  mineral  exploration  Is  compatible 
with  the  surface  use  of  the  withdrawn 
or  reserved  lands. 
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Fourth,  it  would  allow  the  State  to 
make  small  selections  in  park  and  forest 
areas  where  boundaries  between  the 
State  and  Federal  land  constantly  fluc- 
tuate because  of  beach  erosion  or 
changes  in  channels  of  navigable 
streams. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  hopeful  we  can 
have  committee  hearings  early  next 
year  on  the  proposed  legislation  because 
while  the  proposed  changes  are  minor 
ones  their  importance  to  orderly  man- 
agement and  selection  of  lands  under 
the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  is  major. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  2678)  to  amend  the  act 
to  provide  for  the  admission  of  the  State 
of  Alaska  into  the  Union,  introduced  by 
Mr.  B.^RTLETT  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


SOCIAL     SECURITY     AMENDMENTS 
OF    1967— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT      NO.      4S1 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
on  behalf  of  myself,  Senator  Hruska.  and 
Senator  Tydings,  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  us,  Jointly,  to 
H.R.  12080,  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967.  The  purpose  of  our 
amendment  is  to  remove  restrictive  pro- 
visions in  the  act  as  reported  by  commit- 
tee which  will  deny  social  security  bene- 
fits to  prisoners  participating  in  the 
work-release  program  of  the  Prisoner 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1965. 

These  provisions  may  destroy  an  Im- 
portant and  effective  program  which  the 
Congress  enacted  barely  2  years  ago.  and 
which  has  been  adopted  by  22  States. 
The  committee  provisions  amount  to  no 
less  than  a  major  repudiation  of  the 
most  Important  reform  in  prisoner  re- 
habilitation in  three  decades.  My  amend- 
ment, which  will  delete  these  restrictive 
provisions,  should  be  accepted  as  a  dem- 
onstration of  continued  congressional 
support  of  this  good,  practical,  and  hu- 
mane program.  

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     4S2 

Mr.  ANDERSON  submitted  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  12080)  to  amend  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  an  Increase 
In  benefits  under  the  old-age.  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  system,  to  pro- 
vide benefits  for  additional  categories  of 
Individuals,  to  Improve  the  public  as- 
sistance program  and  programs  relating 
to  the  welfare  and  health  of  children, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMZNDMKNTS    NOS.    4 S3     AND    484 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  submit- 
ted two  amendments.  Intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him.  to  House  bill  12080,  supra, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

AMKNDMZNT    NO.    4  55 

Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hahtke,  Mr.  Kennedy  of 


Massachusetts,  Mr,  Kennedy  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE.  Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Yarborouch'  submitted 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them,  jointly,  to  House  bill  12080. 
supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

I  See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  submitted  by  Mr.  Harris, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing. ) 

.\MENDMENT    NO.    456 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Morse,  and  Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA»  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  House  bill  12080,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    457 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  House  bill  12080,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    458    AND    459 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts  sub- 
mitted two  amendments,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  House  bill  12080. 
supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  460 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts  <for 
himself.  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Clark.  Mr. 
Hart.  Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York.  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Mondale.  Mr. 
Morse.  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Mr.  Yarborough»  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  the  House  bill  12080,  supra, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    461 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  sub- 
mitted an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  House  bill  12080, 
supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    462 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Brewster.  Mr.  iNOtnrE,  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York,  Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Pell. 
and  Mr.  Yarborouch)  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  House  bill  12080,  supra, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  463 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  House  bill  12080,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  464 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  •  for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Curtis)  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  House  bill  12080,  supra, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    465 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment to  modify  the  coercive  features  of 
the  work  incentive  program  adopted  by 


the  committee.  I  intend  to  call  it  up 
tomorrow.  It  is  cosponsored  by  15  Sena- 
tors of  both  parties,  and  is  part  of  a 
group  of  amendments  endorsed  in  a 
public  statement  today  by  a  total  of 
15  Senators.  The  mandatory  aid  to 
dependent  children  of  unemployed  fa- 
thers amendment  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  which  the  Senate 
adopted  earlier,  was  also  part  of  this 
group  of  amendments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment — exhibit  A — be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  along  with  a 
summary  of  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  also  that  a 
statement — exhibit  B — adopted  by  over 
40  national  organizations  which  sup- 
ports the  purpose  of  the  amendment  Just 
submitted,  be  placed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  and  exhibits  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  465)  is  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT    NO.    465 

On  page  275,  line  16,  strike  out  everything 
from  "and"  through  "children,  or"  on  line 
18,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "or  a  mother  or 
Other  relative  who  Is  actually  caring  for  one 
or  more  children  under  the  age  of  16  who  are 
attending  school,  except  where  participation 
m  such  work  program  does  not  necessitate 
the  absence  of  such  mother  or  relative  from 
the  home  during  hours  when  the  child  or 
children  are  not  attending  school,  or". 

On  page  275,  line  20,  after  "And",  insert 
",  In  accordance  with  criteria  established  by 
the  Secretary,". 

On  page  278,  strike  everything  from  line 
13  through  line  16,  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"shall  be  continued;". 

On  page  285,  strike  everything  from  line 
16  through  line  22. 

On  page  286,  line  2,  strike  " — ". 

On  page  286,  line  3,  strike  "(1)". 

On  page  286,  strike  everything  from  line  5 
through  line  9. 

On  page  26,  after  line  4,  Insert  "(1)  maln- 
talrUng  and  strengthening  family  life,  foster- 
ing child  development,  and  assisting  such 
relative  and  child  to  attain  or  retain  capa- 
bility for  self-support  or  care,  and". 

On  page  226,  line  5.  In  Ueu  of  "(I)"  Insert 
"(U)". 

On  page  226,  line  7,  after  "force" ,  Insert 
"at  the  appropriate  time". 

On  page  226,  line  9.  in  Ueu  of  "(11)"  Insert 
"(111)". 
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ExHiBrr  A 
Stjmmabt  or  Amendment  on  Coercion  to 

WOEK 

1.  Exemptions  from  participation  In  the 
work  program. 

a.  The  bill  exempts,  among  others,  "a 
mother  who  Is  actually  caring  for  one  or 
more  children  of  preschool  age  and  whose 
presence  In  the  home  Is  necessary  and  In  the 
best  Interest  of  such  children."  The  amend- 
ment deletes  from  "and"  to  the  end  as  super- 
fluous. If  she  Is  actually  caring  for  a  pre- 
school child,  her  presence  In  the  home  Is 
necessary. 

•  •  •  •  * 

c.  The  bill  exempts  no  mothers  other 
than  mothers  of  pre-school  children.  The 
amendment  would  create  a  qualified  exemp- 
tion for  mothers  of  children  under  16  who 
attend  school.  They  could  be  made  to  work 
only  when  their  child  Is  In  school. 

d.  The  bUI  has  another  exemption  (page 
275,  Unes  19-24  for  people  for  whom  par- 
ticipation would   not  be  In   their  best  In- 


wrest  or  that  of  the  program.  But  this  Judg- 
ment is  to  be  made  by  the  State  agency.  The 
^endment  makes  It  clear  that  this  would 
he  "in  accordance  with  criteria  established 
by  the  Secretary"  of  Health,  Education,  and 

Welfare.  ^        .  ,, 

2  Mandatory  protective  payments  for  chil- 
dren of  people  who  refuse  to  work. 

a.  If  a  person  refuses  to  work,  two  things 
happen  under  the  bill: 

il )  His  or  her  needs  are  no  longer  taken 
into  account  in  determining  the  family  wel- 
fare budget. 

i2)  The  children  continue  to  receive  aid. 
but  onlv  m  the  form  of  protective  payments 
(payments  to  a  3rd  party  on  behalf  of  the 
child*   or  foster-home  aid. 

b  The  amendment  relates  to  ^2  above. 
xne  bill  seems  to  suggest  by  referring  to  fos- 
ter-home pavments.  that  the  refusal  to  work 
is  a  ba^ls  for  a  finding  of  neglect  and  removal 
of  the  child  from  the  home.  It  also  suggests, 
hv  miking  protective  payments  mandatory, 
that  the  mother  Is  automaticaUy  incapable 
of  handling  money  If  she  refuses  to  work. 
The  amendment  would  remove  these  restric- 
tions lust  substituting  the  statement  that 
ADC  •■will  be  continued."  If  the  State  wishes 
to  make  the  payment  in  the  form  of  protec- 
tive pavments.  It  can  do  so  within  the  regu- 
lar provision  for  protective  payments  under 
section  406(b)(2)  which  Is  governed  by  cer- 
tain standards  and  a  10  percent  ceiling  on 
the  total  amount  of  welfare  that  can  be  paid 
m  this  fashion. 

3  Purpose  of  the  new  child-care  services 
and  lob  programs  provided  by  the  bill. 

a  The  purposes  of  the  new  services  (p. 
226'  lines  6-12)  are  stated  as  being  merely  to 
assure  that  people  work  so  they  become  self- 
sufficient  and  to  reduce  the  incidence  of 
births  out  of  wedlock  and  otherwise 
strengthen  family  life.  The  amendment 
would  make  clear  that  the  purpose  Is  broad- 
er emphasizing  the  maintaining  and 
strengthening  of  family  life,  the  fostering  of 
child  development,  and  the  Idea  of  assistance 
to  self-sufficiency. 

b  There  Is  no  qualification  on  when  chil- 
dren and  others  are  to  enter  the  labor  force 
IP  226  line  7).  The  amendment  would  in- 
dicate that  they  should  do  so  "at  the  ap- 
propriate time." 

ExHiBrr  B 


Joint  Statement  on  Welfare  Polict  Impli- 
cations  OF  H.R.    12080— Social    SECtTBrrr 

AMENDMENTS     OF     1967— BT     THE     NATIONAL 

Social  Welfare  Assembly.  Inc.,  New  York. 

N.Y.,  November  15,  1967 

All  of  us  signing  this  statement  have  long 
been  concerned  with  an  effective  over-all  wel- 
fare pollcv,  governmental  and  voluntary,  that 
would  so  "strengthen  family  life,  child  devel- 
opment and  individual  capacity  to  meet  the 
pressures  and  obligations  of  modern  life  as 
to  constitute  a  real  bulwark  for  the  social 
order  and  Its  members. 

We  were,  therefore,  greatly  distressed  by 
the  provisions  of  HR  12080,  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1967.  as  passed  by  the 
House  which  would  convert  public  welfare 
provisions  for  families  with  young  children 
from  an  Instrument  of  protection  and  as- 
sistance to  children  to  one  of  compulsion 
with  respect  to  work  and  behavior  on  their 
mothers.  We  do  not  believe  that  members  of 
the  House  were  aware  of  the  self-defeating 
Implications  of  this  reversal  of  policy.  We 
have,  therefore,  welcomed  the  opportunity 
to  present  our  views  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  other  members  of  the  Senate. 
We  particularly  welcomed  the  action  of  Sen- 
ators Robert  Kennedy  and  eleven  other  Sen- 
ators In  proposing  the  changes  Incorporated 
In  Amendment  No.  425  which  would  pre- 
serve the  strengths  of  HR  12080  without 
threatening  or  undermining  the  basic  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  made 
a  number  of  decisions  which  substantially 


Improve  the  bill  but  do  not  overcome  all  of 
Its  weaknesses.  In  evaluating  the  actions 
taken  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
hence  the  need  lor  further  floor  action  we 
believe  the  following  statement  of  basic  prin- 
ciples may  be  useful. 

Compulsion  to  work.  We  believe  that  no 
mother  should  be  forced  to  leave  their  chU- 
dren  and  go  out  to  work  against  their  own 
best  Judgment  ol  their  children's  needs. 
Caring  lor  children  Is  Itself  a  demanding  Job; 
the  latch-key  children  of  today  become  the 
drop-outs  and  delinquents  of  tomorrow;  the 
mother  lorced  by  her  children's  hunger  to 
take  a  job  or  training  is  likely  to  be  nei- 
ther an  effective  worker  or  mother.  The  very 
capacity  ol  a  welfare  agency  to  assist  a 
mother"  toward  employment  at  the  time  ap- 
propriate In  her  own  best  Judgment  Is 
thwarted  by  the  mistrust  fostered  by  com- 
pulsion. 

Purpose  of  Services.  For  the  same  reason 
we  believe  that  the  effectiveness  of  any  so- 
cial services  and  counselling  offered  to  par- 
ents of  dependent  children— whether  with 
respect  to  employment,  day  care,  child  sup- 
port, child  welfare,  family  planning  or  any 
other  social  objective— depends  on  the  con- 
fidence of  those  assisted  by  such  services 
that  the  welfare  of  their  children  is  the 
prime  consideration.  To  subordinate  such 
services  to  the  sole  objectives  of  employment 
and  reducing  illegitimacy— however  desir- 
able these  goals  In  a  larger  context — de- 
stroys not  only  their  immediate  effective- 
ness" but  the  confidence  basic  to  any  effec- 
tive present  or  future  welfare  programs.  This 
is  even  more  true  when  provisions  such  as 
protective  services,  intended  to  safeguard  the 
welfare  of  children,  or  the  unprecedented 
authority  for  the  long-discarded  policy  of 
voucher  relief  are  used  as  a  punishment  for 
a  mother  who  does  not  feel  she  can  work 
outside  the  home. 

Equality  of  treatment.  We  are  opposed  to 
any  policies  that  make  second-class  citizens 
of  persons  dependent  on  public  assistance,  by 
applying  discriminatory  standards  to  their 
behavior  or  offering  them  lesser  protections 
than  those  available  to  other  persons.  We, 
therefore,  oppose  provisions  that  single  out 
assistance  recipients  for  discriminatory  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  child  neglect,  day  care, 
support  and  paternity  actions,  family  plan- 
ning, or  standards  of  employment.  Experience 
shows  that  such  differential  treatment  not 
only  undermines  the  family  relationships 
which  are  the  very  heart  of  child  welfare  but 
deters  applications  for  assistance  In  behalf  of 
the  very  children  for  whose  welfare  they  were 
designed. 

Adequacy  of  assistance.  We  hope  that  the 
bill  as  finally  enacted  will  reduce  the  need  for 
public  assistance  by  improvements  In  social 
insurance  benefits  especially  for  beneficiaries 
at  the  lowest  levels.  However,  for  those  who 
must  seek  assistance  more  adequate  levels  of 
aid  are  essential  If  children  are  to  grow  up  In 
health  and  self  respect.  We,  therefore,  favor 
the  requirement  that  states  meet  full  budg- 
etary need  with  special  federal  financing  aid 
to  facilitate  the  transition,  a  non-restrlctlve 
policy  on  assistance  to  children  In  need  be- 
cause of  unemployment  of  the  parent,  a 
generous  exemption  of  earned  Income,  and  a 
maintenance  of  the  present  requirements  and 
eligibility  levels  in  medical  assistance  for  the 
needy.  We  are,  of  course,  strongly  opposed  to 
the  freeze  on  AFDC  reimbursement  to  the 
states  for  payments  to  mothers  of  deserted 
and  Illegitimate  chUdren. 

While  we  understand  that  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  has  recommended  modi- 
fication of  some  elements  of  compulsion  on 
mothers,  we  wish  to  reiterate  our  common 
concern  for  these  additional  implication*  for 
an  effective  welfare  poUcy. 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
Harold  G.  Roberts,  Associate  Director; 
American  Parents  Committee.  Inc., 
George  P.  Hecht,  Chairman;  American 
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Public    Welfare    Association,    Guy    R. 
Justts,  Director:    Child  Study  -Associ- 
ation of  America,  A.  D.  Buchmueller, 
Executive     Director;      Child     Welfare 
League   of   America,   Joseph   H,    Reld, 
Executive  Director. 
Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and  Wel- 
fare Funds.  Philip  Bernstein,   Execu- 
tive Director;  Episcopal  Church— Divi- 
sion of  Community  Services.  Executive 
Council.  Rev.   Relnhart   B.   Gutmann, 
Executive    Secretary;    Family    Service 
Association     of     America,     Clark     W. 
Blackburn.  General  Director;  Florence 
Crlttenton     Association     of     America, 
Marv  Louise  Allen,  Executive  Director; 
Industrial     Union    Department    AFL- 
CIO,  Walter  P.  Reuther.  President. 
National  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
Rudolph    T.    Danstedt,    Director;    Na- 
tional Committee  for  Day  Care  of  Chil- 
dren.   Inc  ,   Mrs.    Richard    Lansburgh. 
President;     NaUoual     Conference     of 
Catholic    Charities,    Very    Rev.    Msgr. 
Lawrence  J.  Corcoran,  Secretary;   Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches,  John  Mc- 
Dowell.   Director    for    Social    Welfare; 
National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quencv,  Milton  G.  Rector.  Director. 
National"  Federation  of  Settlements  and 
Neighborhood  Centers,  Margaret  Berry. 
Executive   Director;    United   Presbyte- 
rian   Church,   USA,   Office    of   Church 
and  Society,  The  Rev   Robert  D.  Bulk- 
ley.   Secreury;    National   Presbyterian 
Health    and  "welfare    Association,    the 
Rev.  Arthur  M.  Stevenson.  President; 
National  Social  Welfare  Assembly,  Inc.. 
C   F  McNeil,  Director;  National  Urban 
League.  Whitney  M.  Young.  Jr.,  Execu- 
tive Director. 
Planned  Parenthood— World  Population, 
Paul  H.  Todd,  Jr.,  Chief  Executive  Of- 
ficer;  Salvation  Army,  Lt.  Com.  John 
Grace,  NaUonal  Chief  Secretary;  Trav- 
elers Aid  Association  of  America.  Paul 
L.   MuUaney,  President,  Paul  Guyler. 
General    Director;    United    Church    of 
Christ,    Council    for    ChrUtlan    Social 
Action,   Huber   F.   Klemme,    Associate 
Executive  Director;  YWCA  of  the  USA, 
Helen  J.  Claytor,  President.  Edith  M. 
Lerrlgo.  Executive  Director. 
National     Council     of    Jewish    Women, 
Hannah  Stein,  Executive  Director;  The 
Mayor's    Advisory    Board,    New    York 
Citv    Department   of    Social    Services, 
John    Seder.    Chairman;     Community 
Council  of  Greater  New  York,  James 
W  Fogartv.  Executive  Director;  Feder- 
ation of  Jewish  Philanthropies,  Milton 
D.    Levine.    Director,    Committee    on 
Social   Legislation;    United    Neighbor- 
hood Houses  of  New  York.  Inc.,  Helen 
M.  Harris.  Executive  Director. 
Council      of      Social      Agencies.      Inc., 
Rochester.    New    York:     Kenneth    M. 
Storandt.    Executive    Director.    EU    E. 
Cohen,   Executive   Secretary,   National 
Committee  on  Employment  of  Youth; 
Lvman    S.    Ford,    Executive    Director, 
United  Community  Funds  and  Coun- 
cils of  America;   Mitchell  I.  Ginsberg, 
Commissioner  of  Social  Services,  New- 
York    City    Department    of    Welfare; 
Sanford  Solender,  Executive  Vice  Pres- 
ident, National  Jewish  Welfare  Board; 
Harold  N.  Welner,  ExecuUve  Director, 
National  Public  Relations  Council;  Dr. 
Ellen   Winston,  Former  Commissioner 
of  Welfare,  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,     and     Welfare:     Elizabeth 
Wlckenden,  Sodal  Welfare  Consultant; 
John  W.  Ferree,  M.D..  Executive  Direc- 
tor, National  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion   of   Blindness;    Paul   R.   Chemey, 
Staff     Associate,     United     Community 
Funds  and  Councils  of  America;  Ina- 
bel  B.  Lindsay,  Social  worker;   Kath- 
erlne     B.     O'Nell,     CathoUc     services; 
Frank  Furstenberg,  M.D. 
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Lutheran  Council  In  the  USA.  Division 
of  Welfare  Services:  Rev.  G.  S.  Thomp- 
son, Executive  Secretary;  John  M. 
Warnes,  Associate  ExecuUve  Secretary; 
Dorothy  E.  Mundt,  Consultant;  Theo- 
dore W.  Barry,  Jr.,  Assistant  Director, 
Office  of  Scholarship  and  Recruitment; 
Virgil  Fuchs,  Director,  Scholarship  and 
Retirement;  Rev.  Walter  J.  Baepler. 
Associate  Secretary,  Institutional 
Chaplaincy  and  Clinical  Pastoral  Edu- 
cation; Dr.  Henry  H.  Cassler,  Secretary, 
Chaplaincy  and  Clinical  Pastoral  Edu- 
cation; Dr.  Henry  J.  Whiting.  Secre- 
tary for  Social  Research  and  Planning; 
Mrs.  Henry  Steeger,  Chairman,  Na- 
tional Council  on  Illegitimacy. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    466 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  submit  an  amendment 
which  would  create  a  joint  congressional 
committee  on  the  cost  of  medical  care.  I 
shall  call  that  up  tomorrow  as  well.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  that 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  fxjint  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  466)  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  page  350,  between  lines  2  and  3.  insert 
the  following: 

•Sec.  234d.  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Cost  of  Medical  Care 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  committee) 
to  be  composed  of  six  Members  of  the  Senate 
(not  more  than  three  of  whom  shall  be 
members  of  the  majority  party  I  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
six  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(not  more  than  three  of  whom  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  party)  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  committee  shall  select  a  chair- 
man and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  its 
members. 

"Sec.  2.  The  committee  shall  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  of  the  costs  of  medical 
care  in  the  United  States,  identifying  with 
precision  the  reasons  for  the  recent  unusual 
Increases  therein  and  suggesting  methods 
and  procedures  for  preventing  similar  in- 
creases in  the  future.  The  study  shall  Include 
but  shall  not  be  limited  to  the  following 
areas  of  inquiry:  (a)  the  bases  upon  which 
hospitals,  physicians,  and  other  providers  of 
medical  care  compute  their  costs  and  charges, 
and  the  efforts  of  such  providers,  their  pro- 
fessional associations,  and  health  Insurance 
companies  to  Identify  and  publicize  methods 
of  controlling  such  costs  and  charges;  (b) 
the  state  of  academic  knowledge  concerning 
the  application  of  scientific  principles  of 
management  and  administration  to  the  pro- 
vision of  medical  care;  (c)  the  experience  or 
prepaid  group  practice  plans  In  connection 
with  the  cost  and  quality  of  medical  care; 
(d)  the  effect  on  the  costs  of  the  programs 
operated  under  Utle  XVUI  and  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  on  the  costs  of  medi- 
cal care  generally  of  the  provisions  thereol 
and  the  regulations  Issued  pursuant  thereto 
establishing  formulae  and  mechanisms  of  re- 
imbursement. The  committee  shall  make  de- 
tailed recommendations  concerning  alterna- 
tive means  of  providing  and  delivering  medi- 
cal care  that  might  reduce  the  cost  of  such 
care. 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  The  committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  author- 
ized to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned 
periods  of  the  Ninetieth  Congress,  to  require 
by  subpoena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 


books,  papers,  and  documents,  to  adminis- 
ter such  oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to 
procure  such  printing  and  binding,  and  to 
make  such  expenditures,  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable. 

"(b)  The  committee  Is  empowered  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  ex- 
perts, consultants,  technicians  and  clerical 
and  stenographic  assistants  as  It  deems  nec- 
essary and  advisable. 

"(c)  The  expenses  of  the  committee, 
which  shall  not  exceed  $500,000  through 
January  1,  1969,  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
signed  by  the  chairman. 

"(d)  The  committee  shall  report  from 
time  to  time  to  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  results  of  Its  study, 
together  with  Its  recommendations,  the  first 
report  being  made  not  later  than  120  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  concurrent 
resolution.  Its  final  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted on  January  1,  1969.  If  the  Senate, 
the  House  of  Representatives,  or  both,  are 
in  recess  or  have  adjourned,  the  report  shall 
be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
or  both,  as  the  case  may  be.  All  reports  and 
findings  of  the  committee  shall,  when  re- 
ceived, be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate  and 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  House." 

AMENDMENT    NO.    467 

Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Clark.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Jav- 
iTS,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Yarborough,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Brooke.  Mr.  McGee.  Mr. 
MusKiE,  and  Mr.  Case)  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  House  bill  12080,  supra, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  November  20.  1967,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  26)  designating  February  1968  as 
"American  History  Month." 


THE  PRESIDENT  EXCELS  AT  WHAT 
HE  DOES  BEST :  BEING  HIMSELF 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Last  Friday,  those 
who  have  been  urging  President  Johnson 
to  forget  the  formalities  and  just  be  him- 
self during  public  appearances  were  vin- 
dicated in  a  superb  fashion. 

The  President's  performance  during 
his  news  conference  on  Friday  offered  the 
American  people  a  stunning  moment 
with  the  man  who  holds  the  highest  of- 
fice in  the  land. 

Few  American  Presidents  have  ever 
come  across  on  television  with  more 
honesty,  integrity  and  forcefulness  than 
did  President  Johnson. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Pres- 
ident's best  "secret  weapon"  is  himself. 
And  by  projecting  himself  in  such  a 
warm  and  open  fashion,  he  has  won  the 
hearts  of  the  people. 

I  liked  his  aggressiveness  and  especially 
the  dropping  of  an  attitude  of  apology 
that  has  crept  into  his  statements  In  the 
past. 

I  believe  this  will  be  merely  a  prelude. 
And  I  thlrik  the  President  served  ample 


notice  on  his  critics  that  he  will  go  to  the 
people  in  an  honest  and  persuasive  way 
to  tell  his  side  of  the  story. 

This  cannot  be  good  news  to  those  who 
oppose  him.  But  to  those  of  us  who  sup- 
port and  admire  him,  it  is  the  best  possi- 
ble news  indeed. 


ADDRESS  BY  QUINN  TAMM  ON  CUR. 
RENT  EVENTS  IN  THE  CITIES 
FROM  THE  POLICE  POINT  Qp 
VIEW 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  to  the 
Washington  chapter  of  the  American 
Society  for  Industrial  Security  by  Quinn 
Tamm,  executive  director  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
on  Friday,  November  17,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Current   Events  in   the   CrriES   From  the 

Police  Point  of  View 
(By  Quinn  Tamm,  executive  director,  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
Washington,  DC  before  the  Washington 
Chapter  of  the  American  Society  for  Indus- 
trial Security,  Dinner  Meeting,  November 
17,  1967,  Park  Arlington  Restaurant, 
Arlington,  Va.) 

I  was  very  pleased  to  receive  George 
Gould's  invitation  to  participate  in  this 
meeting  of  the  Washington  Chapter  of  tlie 
American  Society  for  Industrial  Security.  It 
is  an  added  pleasure  to  see  so  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  law  enforcement  here  with 
their  charming  wives.  Because  all  of  these 
police  executives  are  members  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 
I  am  hopeful  that  I  will  have  a  built-in 
cheering  section. 

The  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Society  for  Industrial 
Security  is  always  a  welcome  one  because  our 
two  associations  have  a  great  many  mutual 
problems  and  mutual  aims.  In  addition  to 
sharing  many  mutual  problems  and  goals, 
we  also  share  to  a  considerable  degree,  mu- 
tual members. 

We  of  the  lACP  are  proud  to  number  so 
many  Industrial  security  executives  among 
our  membership  which  now  totals  over  7,000 
law  enforcement  executives  from  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  62  other  Free  World  na- 
tions. Our  members  from  Industry  have  con- 
tributed importantly  to  our  Association's 
progress  in  developing  a  police  profession 
second  to  none. 

The  lACP  is  dedicated  to  continuous  study 
and  research  to  Improve  the  capabilities  of 
the  police  profession  to  protect  the  hves, 
liberties  and  properties  of  our  citizens 
through  the  lawful  exercise  of  police  power. 
As  a  non-profit  organization  the  lACP  de- 
rives only  a  small  portion  of  its  operating 
revenue  from  membership  dues.  We  rely 
primarily  on  grants  from  Industry,  founda- 
tions and  Individuals  for  revenue,  over  and 
above  that  received  from  our  at-cost  con- 
tractual consultant  services.  We  are  fortu- 
nate that  so  many  Industrial  concerns  have 
recognized  the  Importance  of  our  organiza- 
tion and  Its  work  by  their  financial  con- 
tributions. It  Is  our  hope  that  more  and 
more  members  of  the  Industrial  and  busi- 
ness communities  will  become  familiar  with 
our  alms  and  achievements,  and  assist  us  in 
achieving  continued  progress.  Our  Institute 
for  Police  Management,  a  non-profit  tax- 
exempt  corporation,  was  established  for  the 
purpose  of  arranging  for  this  participation. 

My  purpose  In  mentioning  this  Is  not  to 
solicit  memberships  or  contributions  for 
lACP.  I  give  you  this  background  Informa- 
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Hon  to  make  It  clear  to  you  gentlemen  that 
n,?r  Association  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
fnrtustry  and  the  members  of  Its  security 
Srees  for  the  support  that  they  provide  us. 

Mv  Durpose  here  today  Is  to  discuss  crime 
,„  our  cities,  and  the  problems  It  presente 
In  all  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  law  and 
;^pr  The  steadily  ascending  crime  rate  Is 
dueled  m  Its  upward  climb  by  the  num- 
C  of  civil  disorders  that  bring  death  and 
devastation  to  our  cities.  The  meager  re- 
«;urces  of  the  police,  already  Inadequate  to 
^pe  with  the  traditional  crimes  are  taxed 
„en  more  in  attempts  to  prevent  civil  dls- 
nhedlence  and  civil  demonstrations  from 
.nS^Ung  into  civil  riots  and  civil  wars.  And 
«  we  are  all  well  aware,  during  the  past 
t^ree  vears,  these  attempts  have  ceruinly 
Mt  been  marked  with  success  In  many  of 

°^I  do^not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  law 
enforcement  In  our  nation  is  at  a  point  of 
c"i£is    I    want   to    make    it    perfectly    clear 
that  I  do  not  make  such  a  statement  as  a 
condemnation  of  the  police  of  our  nation. 
From  mv  vantage  point  as  Executive  Director 
of  an   Association    that    counts    among    its 
members  the  leading  police  executives  of  our 
country,  I  can  assure  you  that  never  before 
in  history  has  our  nation  had  the  quaUty  of 
law  enforcement  that  Is  being  provided  today. 
The  inadequacv  that  plagues  law  enforce- 
ment today   Is   not  one  of   quality,   but   of 
Quantity.  I  know  of  no  major  municipal  de- 
partment today  that  is  manned  to  Its  au- 
thorized  strength.    This    Is    understandable 
when  one  realizes  that  the  police  officer  of 
today   is   required    to    meet    vocational    de- 
mands that  include  many  of  the  skills  and 
talents  of  a  lawver.  doctor,  sociologist,  edu- 
cator and  administrator  for  financial  rewards 
that  are  definitely  at  low  end  of  the  scale 
In  our  affluent  society.  Certainly  a  median 
salary  of  $6,500  for  patrolmen  Is  not  much 
of  an  Inducement  for  young  men  able   to 
meet  the  high  physical,  mental  and  moral 
standards  maintained  In  the  police  service. 
The  reluctance  of  young  men  and  women 
of  promise  to  enter  the  police  service  Is  also 
understandable  from  the  sociological  stand- 
point. They   read   of   the  police  being   ma- 
ligned and  assaulted  by  militant  dissidents 
and  forced  to  remain  passive.  They  see  the 
police  being  spat  upon  and  reviled  by  un- 
washed "hippies"  and  "acldheads"   and  re- 
quired to  endure  this  without  recourse  be- 
cause we  apparently  live  In  a  social  climate 
of  permissiveness  as  far  as  disrespect  for  the 
law  is  concerned.  The  ancient  rights  of  free- 
dom of  speech  and  peaceful   assembly   be- 
come   travesties    when    they    are    not    ac- 
companied   by    adherence    to    the    equally 
ancient   responsibilities   of   respect    for    law 
and  support  of  law   enforcement.   It  is  no 
wonder  potential  recruits  turn  to  other  fields 
of  endeavor. 

In  addition  to  these  and  other  factors  that 
react  adversely  on  the  police  from  the  per- 
sonnel standpoint,  law  enforcement  suffers 
from  material  Inadequacies.  The  allocation 
of  physical  resources  to  law  enforcement  are 
in  no  way  comparable  to  the  generous  re- 
sources that  have  been  made  available  to 
conquer  space,  eliminate  disease  and  ad- 
vance social  equality.  In  comparison,  the 
poUce  of  our  nation  are  for  the  most  part 
required  to  operate  with  equipment  that,  rel- 
atlvelv  speaking,  dates  back  to  the  frontier 
days.  Modern  electronic  equipment,  for  In- 
stance, Is  ajmmonplace  in  Industry  and  gov- 
ernment, but  extremely  rare  In  police  de- 
partments. Research  and  development  capa- 
bilities In  both  the  physical  and  social  sci- 
ences are  grossly  inadequate. 

How  serious  "are  these  problems  that  con- 
front law  enforcement? 

Since  1960,  the  crime  rate — that  Is,  the 
number  of  offenses  per  100.000  population- 
has  risen  48  percent  as  compared  to  our 
population  increase  of  9  percent.  During  this 
period  the  rate  of  crimes  of  violence  has  risen 


37  percent,  and  the  property  crimes  rate  50 
percent. 

Of  particular  Interest  to  you  gentlemen 
Is  the  Impact  that  these  conditions  have  had 
upon  business  and  industry.  Robbery,  as  an 
example,  has  shown  a  marked  rise  Insofar  as 
business  establishments  are  concerned.  Bank 
robberies  escalated  154  percent,  gas  and  serv- 
ice stations  holdups  have  risen  80  percent, 
chain  store  robberies  75  percent  and  the  rate 
of  holdups  of  commercial  establishments  19 
percent  in  the  seven  vear  period.  The  overall 
average  loss  per  robbery  In  1966  was  $256.  or 
a  total  loss  of  some  S39  milUon. 

At  our  Association's  74th  Annual  Con- 
ference in  Kansas  City  in  September,  we  were 
given  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lem from  a  distinguished  business  leader. 
Mr.  Richard  L.  Gelb,  President  of  Bristol- 
Myers  Company,  pointed  out  that  "today  for 
perhaps  the  first  time,  American  business 
is  facing  up  to  the  reality  that  crime  is  not 
lust  something  in  the  movies  or  TV.  but 
rather  It  is  a  fact  of  life  which  vitally  affects 
American  business  in  several  ways." 
He  listed  the  following  examples: 

1.  High  crime  costs  make  high  taxes.  Our 
crime  control  system  now  costs  $4  billion  a 
year,  a  figure  equal  roughly  to  five  percent 
of  the  total  corporate  profits  of  all  United 
States  business  In  1966. 

2.  Crime  reduces  business  markets.  One 
study  m  the  President's  Commission  Report 
indicated  that  43  percent  of  the  people  in 
some  areas  stav  off  the  streets  after  dark 
because  thev  are  afraid.  Thus,  shopping  Is 
curtailed  and  the  businessman  loses. 

3  The  cost  of  crime  inhibits  business  ex- 
pannon  A  major  airline  would  have  ex- 
panded into  New  York  but  its  women  em- 
ployees were  afraid  to  travel  the  streets  at 

"  4  Crime  can  mean  the  difference  between 
a  profit  or  a  loss.  The  Firemen's  Insurance 
Company  stated  that  30  percent  of  all  busi- 
ness failures  was  due  to  theft  by  the  em- 
plovees  of  those  companies.  In  commenting 
on  "this  point,  Mr.  Gelb  cited  a  case  right 
here  in  the  Washington  area.  His  example 
was  the  branch  bank  in  Southeast  Washing- 
ton that  closed  Its  doors  some  months  back 
because  of  five  armed  robberies  and  a  burglary 
in  Its  18-month  existence.  Insurance  rates  for 
the  bank  were  so  high  that  It  had  to  take  a 
$5,000  deductible  clause.  Bank  officials  stated 
clients  were  afraid  to  use  the  bank. 

"Finallv,  and  most  Important."  Mr.  Gelb 
said  "the  businessman  personally,  as  a  citi- 
zen deplores  crime.  He  often  lives  and  cer- 
tainly works  in  the  city.  What  does  It  avail 
him  or  anyone  In  fact,  to  build  a  career  and 
an  Income  if  he  must  live  In  fear  of  becoming 
a  victim  of  crime?  Money  Is  no  good  if  you 
llvB  m  a  Jungle." 

The  economic  Impact  of  crime  was  studied 
by  the  Task  Force  on  Assessment  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice.  It  was  most 
revealing  to  read  that  the  lack  of  knowledge 
in  this  area,  complained  about  by  the  Wicker- 
sham  Commission  30  years  ago.  is  almost  as 
great  todav.  However,  the  Commission  was 
able  to  gather  some  new  information  through 
its  survevs  in  eight  precincts  in  three  cities 
and  a  national  survey  of  10,000  households. 

One  of  Its  pertinent  findings  reads  as 
follows: 

"Employee  theft,  embezzlement  and  other 
forms  of  crime  Involving  business,  which  ap- 
pear In  relatlvelv  small  numbers  in  the  police 
statistics,  loom  very  large  In  dollar  volume. 
They  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  more  than  $2 
billion  which  business  annually  loses  in 
crimes  for  which  losses  can  be  estimated.  Di- 
rect stealing  of  cash  and  merchandise,  manip- 
ulation of  accounts  and  stock  records,  and 
other  forms  of  these  crimes,  along  with  shop- 
lifting, appear  to  constitute  a  tax  of  1  to  2 
percent  on  the  total  sales  of  retail  enter- 
prises and  significant  amounts  in  other  parte 
of    business    and    industry.    In    the    grocery 


trade,  for  example,  the  theft  estimates  for 
shoplifting  and  employee  theft  almost  equal 
the  total  amount  of  profit" 

You  gentlemen  are  probably  aware  of  a 
recent  survey  by  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  of  473  companies,  cited  In 
the  Commission  report.  This  survey  indicated 
that  20  percent  of  all  companies,  and  nearly 
30  percent  of  those  with  1.000  employees,  had 
a  serious  problem  with  employee  thefts  of 
tools,  equipment,  materials  or  company 
products. 

A  large  volume  of  crime  that  affects  busi- 
ness and  industry  is.  generally  speaking,  out- 
side of  what  is  usually  considered  to  be  the 
police  purview.  This  is  committed  by     the 
"whlte-coUar"  criminal,  such  as  the  broker 
in   fraudulent  securities,   the  builder  using 
defective   m.aterlals.   the   corporation    price- 
fixer,  and  the  bank  embezzler.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  loss  bv  embezzlement  In  1966  was 
more   than   $1.5   billion.  The   magnitude   of 
this  crime  can  be  seen  when  we  contrast  It 
with  the  combined  costs  of  $1.2  billion  for 
burglarv.  larcenv  and  auto  theft  in  that  year. 
In    addition    to    these   traditional    crimes, 
business  and  Industry,  and  our  nation  as  a 
whole,  have  sustained  severe  losses  from  the 
civil  disobedience  that  has  grown  in  scope 
into    civil    riots    and    full-fledged    guerrilla 
warfare.  The  grave  impact  this  has  had  upon 
out  nation  is  revealed  In  a  recent  report  to 
the  Senate  Permanent   Investigations   Sub- 
Committee.  130  persons— twelve  of  them  po- 
licemen—have been  killed  and  3.623  persons 
injured  In  the  race  riots  that  have  devas- 
tated major  sections  of  some  of  our  cities 
during  the  past  three  years.  The  estimated 
property  damage  resulting  from  the  major 
riots   totaled   $216.6   million,    the   estimated 
economic  loss  over  one-half  bllMon   dollars. 
The  Watts  holocaust,  for  Instance,  listed 
34  dead,  more  than   1,000  Injure'    and   $40 
million  In  property  damage    In  the  Newark 
riot.  26  deaths  occurred.   120  were  injured, 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property  v.-as  de- 
Etroyed  and  looted.  In  every  major  city  a  con- 
siderable   portion   of    police    resources    have 
been    diverted    from    the    other    aspects    of 
crime  to  cope  with  these  social  disasters  that 
have  taken  place. 

I  am  sure  mv  colleagues  here  tonight  will 
agree  with  me  "that  this  phase  of  lawlessness 
presents  one  of  the  most  frustrating  prob- 
lems the  police  have  ever  encountered.  Tra- 
ditionally, the  police  have  prided  themselves 
on  their  ability  to  cope  with  civil  disorders. 
But  these  riots  and  insurrections  have  far 
transc<^nded  what  we  have  known  as  civil 
disorders.  The  police  are  a  civil  force,  not  an 
armv  of  occupation  but  such  has  Increas- 
ingly become  their  role,  a  role  that  Is  beyond 
their  responsibilities  and  their  capabilities. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  police  have  not 
been    passive   in    the   face    of   this    growing 
problem   Thev  have  attempted  to  cope  with 
It  through  intensive  community  crime  pre- 
vention programs.  These  programs  have  In- 
cluded the  establishment  of  special  commu- 
nity     relations      units,      human      relations 
training    programs    for    all    personnel    and 
the      establishment      of      police-community 
relations      committees      at      the      precinct 
level.    Our    Association    has    for    the    past 
three  years  conducted  a  variety  of  seminars, 
workshops,  and  conferences  to  provide  guid- 
ance and  exploit  the  knowledge  of  those  who 
have  had  experience  in  this  field  of  crime 
prevention.  The  police  have  worked  dlllgent- 
Iv   to  establish   an   Interface   with   minority 
leaders  and.  to  a  marked  degree,  these  pro- 
grams have  been  successful   Insofar  as   the 
law  abiding  elements  of  the  minority  groupe 
are  concerned.  A  deeper  understanding  be- 
tween  the  police   and   this  segment   of  our 
cltlzenrv  has  resulted.  We  have  not.  however, 
been   successful    In   convincing   the   revolu- 
tionaries and  the  criminals  that  the  right  of 
dissent  does   not   Include   sniping,   burning, 
looting  and  killing  policemen.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  police  have  faced,  as  President 
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Johnson  has  put  It.  "not  Individual  acts  ol 
violence  or  thievery,  but  massive  crimes 
against  people  and  property."  He  pointed 
out  In  his  address  at  our  74th  Annual  Con- 
ference In  Kansas  City  on  September  14  that 
"this  violence  has  raised  up  a  new  threat  to 
local  law  enforcement.  It  spawned  a  group  of 
men  whose  Interest  lay  In  provoking  others 
to  destruction  while  they  fled  Its  conse- 
quences These  UTetched.  vulgar  men.  these 
poisonous  propagandists  posed  as  spokesmen 
for  the  underprivileged  and  capitalized  on 
the  real  grievances  of  the  suffering  people." 

This  wholesale  rebellion  against  law  and 
order  has  both  economic  and  social  roots,  as 
we  all  know.  Poverty.  Ignorance,  and  lack  of 
economic  and  social  opportunities  are  major 
contributing  factors  to  this  problem.  Too 
often.  I  believe,  the  police  are  Judged  respon- 
sible for  the  rise  In  crime  and  disorder  In  the 
court  of  public  opinion.  Not  taken  into  con- 
sideration are  the  facts  that  the  police  do  not 
make  the  laws:  they  are  not  responsible  for 
determining  guilt  or  Innocence;  they  are  not 
responsible  for  initiating  social  changes  nor 
preventing  social  changes.  Their  mandate  is 
to  enforce  the  law.  If  the  laws  are  unjust, 
outmoded,  inequitable  they  can  only  be  rec- 
tified by  due  process,.  But  their  enforcement 
cannot  be  disregarded  by  the  police  to  satis- 
fy the  whims  of  any  single  individual  or 
groups  of  Individuals.  No  man  or  groups  of 
men  In  our  government  of  laws  can  be  al- 
lowed to  function  outside  the  framework  of 
law  and  order.  When  this  happens  democracy 
is  subverted  and  anarchy  takes  over. 

We  of  the  police  have  been  heartened  by 
the  Increased  Interest  evidenced  by  national 
and  community  leaders  in  finding  solutions 
to  this  dilemma  of  our  times.  And  only  by 
concerted  action  of  all  Americans  can  this 
dilemma  be  resolved.  The  social  disparities 
must  be  alleviated  and.  Just  as  Importantly, 
the  criminal  Justice  system  must  be  given 
the  resources  to  do  the  Job  with  which  It  is 
entrusted. 

As  was  pointed  out  In  the  Presidents 
Commission  Report,  every  part  of  the  system 
Is  undernourished  There  Is  too  little  man- 
power and  what  there  is  Is  not  well  enough 
trained  or  well  enough  paid  Facilities  and 
equipment  are  Inadequate  Research  pro- 
grams that  could  lead  to  greater  knowledge 
about  crime  and  Justice,  and  therefore  to 
more  effective  operations,  are  almost  non- 
existent. To  lament  the  increase  in  crime 
and  at  the  same  time  to  starve  the  agencies 
of  law  and  Justice  Is  to  whistle  In  the  wind. 

You  gentlemen  who  represent  the  eco- 
nomic segment  of  our  nation  have  contrib- 
uted Importantly  to  alleviating  these  dis- 
crepancies. Industrial  security  agencies  have 
assisted  us  greatly  by  their  pioneering  efforts 
in  the  utilization  of  technical  equipment, 
such  as  ultrasonics,  photoelectric  and  prox- 
imity devices  for  anti-lntruslon  and  zone 
prevention,  computers  for  Increased  man- 
agerial effectiveness,  and  TV  for  surveillance 

But  it  will  take  greatly  intensified  efforts 
on  the  part  of  lndu.<^try  and  the  police,  in 
partnership,  to  attain  more  substantial 
progress.  The  police  need  the  support  of  busi- 
ness leaders  in  acquiring  the  funds  that  will 
allow  law  enforcement  to  bring  Its  resources 
up  to  date.  The  business  community  can 
make  its  vast  know-how  in  scientific,  tech- 
nological and  administrative  techniques 
available  to  us. 

More  importantly,  the  business  community 
can  bring  to  bear  its  resources  in  stimulating 
widespread  public  respect  for  the  law  and 
support  of  law  enforcement. 

America  stands  pre-eminent  In  the  world 
of  nations  due  largely  to  our  business  and 
Industrial  might.  This  might  Is  a  composite 
of  people,  plants,  stores,  and  expertise.  These 
resources  are  priceless.  They  must  be  guarded 
with  utmost  vigilance. 

This  guardianship  is  a  Joint  trust  of  our 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  Industrial 
security  agencies.  If  we  are  to  protect  these 


resources  from  being  engulfed  in  the  rising 
tide  of  crimes  and  civU  disorders  that  plague 
our  nation,  we  must  foster  our  partnership 
Into  greater  effectiveness.  By  so  doing  we 
will  deserve  and  achieve  the  confidence  and 
support  of  those  we  serve. 

The  present  economic  wastes  from  social 
immorality  and  license  can  be  converted  into 
greater  economic  benefits  for  all  our  citizens. 
Even  more  Importantly,  the  strengthened 
moral  fibre  of  our  society  will  permit  us  to 
build  to  higher  spiritual  standards  for  our 
posterity. 

AVCO  CORP.S  PARTICIPATION  IN  A 
JOB  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  on  Wednesday  of  last  week, 
the  Avco  Corp.  became  the  first  large 
company  to  take  part  in  the  Commerce 
Department's  test  program  to  develop 
job  opportunities  for  the  hard-core  un- 
employed. Under  an  agreement  signed 
with  the  Labor  Department,  Avco  will 
receive  up  to  $1,148,000  to  help  defray 
the  cost  of  training  232  unemployed  men 
and  women  from  Boston's  Roxbury  area 
to  work  in  the  printing  plant  Avco  plans 
to  build  there.  Avco,  which  is  a  diversi- 
fied corporation  involved  in  many  de- 
fense and  commercial  enterprises,  will 
put  S2.3  million  into  the  project.  This 
will  include  the  construction  of  a  $1  mil- 
lion building  at  a  yet  undetermined  site 
in  the  Roxbury  area,  to  be  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy by  the  summer  of  1968.  Equip- 
ment and  other  costs  will  total  an  addi- 
tional $1.3  million.  The  General  Services 
Administration  will  provide  training 
equipment  from  available  Government 
excess  supplies. 

The  announcement  was  made  at  a 
joint  press  conference  by  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Alexander  B.  Trowbridge, 
Secretary-  of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz,  and 
Avco  President  James  R.  Kerr.  A  num- 
ber of  other  large  corporations  are  defi- 
nitely interested  in  participating  in  the 
test  program,  but  as  Secretary  Wirtz 
stated  at  the  press  conference: 

The  decision  by  Avco  moves  the  Test  Pro- 
gram from  the  talking  stage  to  the  action 
stage. 

Announced  little  more  than  a  month 
ago,  the  test  program  for  job  develop- 
ment offers  private  employers  a  broad 
range  of  Federal  assistance  to  encourage 
and  help  hire  the  hard-core  unemployed 
by  underwriting  part  of  the  risk  and  ex- 
tra costs  involved.  We  in  Massachusetts 
are  particularly  proud  that  Avco, 
through  its  prompt  response  to  this  new 
and  vital  program,  has  helped  to  keep 
Massachusetts  in  the  lead  of  States  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  reverse  the  cycle  of  pov- 
erty trapping  those  who  lack  the  neces- 
sary skills  to  obtain  gainful  employment. 

'The  announcement  that  Avco  will  con- 
struct a  million-dollar  printing  plant  in 
Roxbury  is  good  news  for  Boston.  It  is 
good  news  to  the  unemployed  of  Boston. 
And  it  is  good  news  to  those  of  us  who 
have  urged  private  industry  to  take  a 
leading  role  in  the  creation  of  jobs  in 
our   urban   ghettos. 

A  year  ago  the  Labor  Department  is- 
sued a  report  entitled  "Subemployment 
in  the  Slums  of  Boston."  It  painted  a 
bleak  picture  of  the  availability  of  job 
opportunities  for  the  unemployed  poor 
in  Roxbury:  16,9  percent  of  the  unem- 


ployed lacked  the  required  skills;  15.3 
percent  had  insuflBcient  education;  li.g 
percent  could  find  no  jobs.  The  statistics 
in  the  report  were  evidence  of  the  cruel 
fact  of  ghetto  life:  that  jobs  are  simply 
not  available  for  the  ghetto  poor. 

The  Department  of  Labor  made  this 
study  in  response  to  information  devel- 
oped by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Poverty.  One  of  the  1966  amendments  to 
the  poverty  program,  the  Kennedy- Javits 
amendment,  led  to  the  establishment  in 
the  Labor  Department  of  the  special  im- 
pact program.  This  is  the  program,  now 
titled  the  concentrated  employment  pro- 
gram, which  will  provide  the  $1,148,000 
for  the  recruitment  and  training  of  the 
232  young  men  and  women  who  will 
work  in  the  Avco  printing  plant.  The 
concentrated  employment  program, 
funded  as  part  of  the  poverty  program, 
is  administered  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. 

In  this  year's  poverty  bill,  we  in  the 
Senate  made  changes  to  the  con- 
centrated employment  program.  We 
strengthened  it,  improved  it,  and  in- 
creased the  funding  of  it,  because  our 
hearings  on  the  poverty  bill  pointed  up 
the  great  importance  of  employment  in 
the  war  on  poverty.  This  became  partic- 
ularly apparent  in  the  hearings  in  Bos- 
ton on  the  proposed  legislation,  at  which 
I  was  chairman.  During  those  hearings, 
the  subcommittee  visited  the  neighbor- 
hood center  on  Blue  Hill  Avenue  in  Rox- 
bury. We  saw  firsthand  the  overpower- 
ing need  for  the  type  of  program  an- 
nounced last  week.  And  we  are,  today,  in 
conference  with  the  House  attempting  to 
chart  the  future  of  this  jobs  program. 

While  construction  of  the  new  plant  is 
underway.  Avco  will  operate  out  of 
leased  facilities  at  716  Columbus  Avenue 
in  Roxbury,  where  work  is  expected  to 
begin  within  2  weeks.  A  cadre  of  present 
Avco  employees  will  begin  the  operations. 
Training  will  be  given  to  groups  of  60 
men  and  women  who  presently  are  clas- 
sified as  hard-core  unemployed:  those 
without  the  education,  training,  or  skills 
necessary  to  get  pnd  keep  a  job.  The 
recruitment  and  selection  of  the  trainees 
will  be  done  in  the  Roxbury  area  through 
the  concentrated  employment  program. 
The  plant  will  be  operated  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Systems  Corp.,  an  Avco  subsidiary. 
It  .should  be  noted  here  that  ESC  already 
operates  two  Job  Corps  centers,  includ- 
ing one  at  Poland  Springs,  Maine,  which 
is  the  largest  Job  Corps  center  for 
women.  In  addition  to  training  produc- 
tion workers  for  the  new  Roxbury  print- 
ing plant,  ESC  will  also  train  supervisors 
and  managers  to  eventually  replace  the 
cadre  being  sent  by  Avco  to  help  launch 
the  operation. 

The  people  of  Boston  and  Massachu- 
setts can  be  proud  that  Boston  is  the 
first  of  those  cities  designr\ted  as  target 
areas  to  begin  work  on  the  long  job 
ahead.  The  Avco  Corp.  and  Its  president, 
Mr.  James  Kerr,  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  their  visionary  leadership  in  bringing 
this  exciting  and  most  necessary  pro- 
gram to  Boston  and  to  the  people  of 
Roxbury. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  other  corporations 
will  follow  Avco's  lead.  I  have  discussed 
this  program  with  officials  of  the  De- 
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partment  of  Commerce,  and  I  know  that 
Uiey  stand  ready  to  match  Wednesday's 
action  with  others  when  they  present 
themselves. 

We  should  not  forget  that  it  is  the  pov- 
erty program  which  provided  the  funds 
for  this  project  in  Roxbury.  We  must  not 
forget  that  the  unemployed  in  other 
areas  of  Boston  need  similar  programs. 
And  we  must  not  forget  that  the  unem- 
ployed in  other  cities  deserve  the  same 
opportunity  that  the  people  of  Roxbury 
win  have  when  the  Avco  program  is  in 
full  operation. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  that  the 
future  health  and  stability  of  our  cen- 
tral cities  depend  upon  a  broad  range  of 
progi'ams  in  education,  employment, 
housing,  health,  recreation,  and  police 
relations.  But  all  else  wiU  fail  unless 
employment  in  our  cities  increases  mark- 
edly, and,  most  Important,  excludes  no 
group. 

This  is  why  I  find  the  announcement 
of  the  Roxbury  program  so  significant. 
And  it  is  why  I  will  continue  to  believe 
that  the  poverty  program  has  stimulated 
so  much  good  in  America,  for  Americans. 


LAWYERS  FOR  THE  POOR 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  my  concern  for  an  orderly  legal  proc- 
ess of  all  Americans  without  regard  to 
their  financial  status,  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  an  interesting  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  Friday,  October  27,  1967.  I 
ask  the  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

W.^SHiNGTON  Close -Up:  Low  Blow  at 
Lawyers  for  Poor? 

(By  Dana  Bullen) 

One  attack  on  this  year's  poverty  bill  Is  a 
claim  that  there  Is  something  wrong  about 
providing  government-paid  lawyers  to  repre- 
sent poor  people  In  lawsuits  against  federal, 
state  and  local  agencies. 

It  is  upsetting  to  Important  local  interests, 
it  appears,  and  the  unhapplness  seems  to  be 
reaching  all  the  way  to  Capitol  Hill. 

In  California,  for  example,  poverty  lawyers 
recently  made  successful  attacks  upon  short- 
cuts in  tomato  growers'  Importation  of  cheap- 
er Mexican  bracero  labor  and  upon  claimed 
unfairness  In  welfare  programs  in  Sutter 
County. 

Before  long.  Sen.  George  Murphy.  R-Callf., 
was  citing  the  cases  on  the  Senate  floor, 
maintaining  that  poverty  lawyers  "have  be- 
gun to  challenge  our  laws  all  too  often." 

Thirty-five  other  senators  Joined  Murphy 
several  weeks  ago  In  support  of  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  poverty  bill  that  would 
have  stripped  the  OEO  Legal  Services  Program 
of  authority  to  go  to  court  to  challenge  any 
government  agency's  way  of  handling  things. 
Although  Murphy's  proposal  failed  In  the 
Senate,  It  is  likely  to  be  Introduced  again 
when  the  controversy-ridden  poverty  bill 
reaches  the  House  floor. 

The  strength  of  the  support  given  the  un- 
successful Senate  amendment,  however,  has 
made  It  clear  that  much  more  light  is  needed 
on  Just  what  it  is  that  the  poverty  lawyers 
are  about. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  are  using  the  law 
to  curb  unfair  business  practices  that  milk 
the  poor  of  what  funds  they  do  have.  The 
targets  here  are  the  unscrupulous  merchants, 
lenders  and  landlords  who  Jack  up  prices  or 
Interest  charges  unfairly. 


Such  cases,  along  with  domestic  relations 
and  other  private  legal  matters,  in  fact,  ac- 
counted for  over  90  percent  of  the  OEO  law- 
yers' business  last  year.  In  all.  a  total  of 
320.000  cases  were  handled  by  government 
lawyers  for  poor  people. 

No  less  Important,  however,  are  so-called 
"test  cases"  brought  by  OEO  lawyers  against 
government  agencies. 

In  Hartford,  for  example,  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Program  has  won  a  pace-setting  ruling 
by  a  special  three-Judge  federal  court  that 
Connecticut's  one-year  residency  require- 
ment for  welfare  payments  is  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Some  40  states  have  '.imllar  laws.  If  the 
lower  federal  court  ruling  survives  an  ex- 
pected state  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  shape  of  welfare  laws  across  the  country 
could  be  changed. 

Over  25  years  ago.  the  late  Justice  Robert 
H.  Jackson  said  restricting  poverty-bound 
people  to  the  very  places  where  they  have 
been  unsuccessful  was  exactly  the  wrong 
way  to  carry  out  this  country's  promise — 
yet  this  Is  Just  what  welfare  residency  re- 
quirements mean  to  a  poor  person  who,  in 
effect.  Is  being  paid  to  stay  poor  where  he  is. 

In  other  cases.  OEO  lawyers  are  challeng- 
ing public  housing  practices,  school  proce- 
dures— such  as  expelling  a  girl  shortly  be- 
fore graduation  for  pregnancy — that  no  one 
else  Is  contesting  and  a  host  of  similar 
things  that.  If  unattended,  provide  fuel  for 
urban  and  rural  unrest. 

An  estimated  seven  million  people  depend 
on  public  assistance  checks  to  protect  them 
from  hunger,  eviction  and  other  depriva- 
tions. In  filing  lawsuits  against  public 
bodies,  poverty  lawyers  are  only  asking 
courts  to  decide  whether  such  programs  are 
being  operated  properly. 

Just  this  term  the  Supreme  Court  agreed 
to  hear  a  small  mountain  of  cases  involving 
a  controversy  between  gas  companies  and 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  without  a 
ripple  of  concern  that  the  firms  were  suing 
the  government. 

Poverty  lawyers,  such  afi  OEO  Legal  Serv- 
ices Director  Earl  Johnson  Jr.,  argue  that 
poor  people  rate  representation  too  in  their 
dealings  with  government  agencies. 

"It  would  make  a  mockery^  of  attempts  to 
provide  equal  Justice,"  says  Johnson,  If 
poverty  lawyers  are  limited  to  legal  action 
only  against  private  parties. 

"As  a  practical  matter,"  says  Johnson, 
"since  most  poor  people  have  access  to  the 
courts  only  through  legal  services  lawyers, 
a  ban  on  their  representation  In  certain 
classes  of  cases  is  equivalent  to  denying  the 
poor  a  legal  remedy  in  these  disputes. 

"That  is  no  better  than  seeking  to  dis- 
enfranchise your  opponents  in  an  election 
because  they  beat  you  at  the  polls.  And  It 
is  no  less  a  threat  to  American  democracy 
and  the  preservation  of  law  and  order." 

Against  this,  an  argument  that  govern- 
ment lawyers  representing  poor  people  "have 
begun  to  challenge  our  laws  all  too  often" 
seems  to  need  some  shoring  up  If  it  Is  to  be 
seriously  advanced. 


history  and  economics  have  combined  to 
create  conditions  of  abject  poverty  in  the 
native  villages  of  Alaska.  As  a  result,  he 
and  his  dedicated  employees  are  formu- 
lating ambitious  plans  for  imaginative 
programs  of  special  assistance  for 
Alaska. 

Yet  the  amendment  passed  by  the 
House  which  requires  that  one-half  of  the 
non-Federal  contribution  for  commu- 
nity action  programs  be  made  in  cash 
would  cripple  the  program  in  Alaska,  if 
not  destroy  it.  The  executive  director  of 
the  Anchorage  Community  Action  Agen- 
cy estimates  that  this  amendment  would 
force  the  agency  to  produce  $64,000  in 
cash  to  continue  its  present  program. 

The  money  authorization  voted  by  the 
House  is  hardly  enough  to  show  that  this 
counti-y  is  seriously  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  eradicating  jxiverty.  The  Senate  figure 
of  approximately  $2.2  billion  is  far  more 
realistic  and  gives  sohd  evidence  of  this 
Nation's  commitment  to  social  Justice. 

Therefore.  I  deeply  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  will  be  able  to  preserve  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible  the  Sen- 
ate's position  on  the  bill. 


SENATE  POSITION  ON  AUTHORIZA- 
TION OF  OEO  FUNDS  SHOULD  BE 
UPHELD 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  other  body  with  regard  to  S. 
2388,  the  proposed  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Amendments  of  1967.  is  a  cause  of 
great  concern  to  me  and  to  those  in- 
volved in  the  poverty  program  in  Alaska. 

The  Federal  Government  has  at  last 
awakened  to  the  problem  of  poverty  in 
Alaska,  particularly  among  the  native 
people  in  our  49th  State. 

Earlier  this  year,  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver 
visited  Alaska.  He  saw  for  himself  how 


A  NEW  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE 
ON  AGING 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  early  in  1961,  leaders  in  the 
field  of  aging  from  all  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion gathered  for  the  1961  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  called  by  President 
Kennedy. 

Their  work  was  precedent  making  and 
far  ranging.  Without  their  leadership,  we 
may  have  had  to  struggle  for  many  more 
years  before  medicare  and  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  could  have  been 
enacted.  And  we  would  not  have  had  the 
national  awareness  needed  for  recent  ad- 
vances in  housing  for  the  elderly,  im- 
proved services,  and  the  current  discus- 
sion of  proposed  social  security  increases. 

The  call  for  the  1961  Conference  was 
first  made  by  Representative  John  F. 
Fogarty,  of  Rhode  Island,  early  in  1958. 
That  compassionate  legislator  saw  a 
clear  need  to  make  a  massive  effort  that 
would  prepare  adequately  for  such  a  con- 
ference, and  he  introduced  his  legislation 
well  in  advance  of  it. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  117,  intro- 
duced by  16  Senators  on  October  18.  That 
resolution  is  similar  to  the  measure  ad- 
vanced by  Representative  Fogarty.  I 
think  it  can  be  said  now  that  there  is  a 
strong  need  for  a  new  White  House  Con- 
ference, almost  as  strong  as  there  was  at 
the  turn  of  this  decade. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  executive  board  of  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens  has  given 
prompt  approval  to  this  year's  call  for  a 
new  White  House  Conference.  The  No- 
vember 1967  issue  of  the  Council's  Senior 
Citizen  News  points  out,  in  fact,  that 
the  Council  itself  was  a  product  of  the 
1961  Conference,  and  that  former  Rep- 
resentative Aime  J.  Forand,  of  Rhode 
Island,  was  active  in  the  deliberations 
that  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Council.  Thus,  because  of  the  White 
House  Conference,  Mr.  Forand  and  the 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  be- 
gan  their   strenuous,   sustained   efforts 
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that  helped  win  the  flght  for  medicare 
and  many  other  victories  for  the  elderly 
of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  executive  board  also 
paid  tribute  at  the  same  meeting  to  "the 
extraordinary  good  work  which  is  being 
done  by  Senator  Williams  of  New  Jersey 
and  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  to  try  to  provide  a  better  life  for 
older  Americans." 

As  a  member  of  that  committee  and  as 
chairman  of  one  of  its  subcommittee.  I 
wish  to  join  the  executive  board  In  com- 
mending the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
who  is  committee  chairman  and  a  legis- 
lator having  a  long  record  of  achieve- 
ment in  programs  that  help  people.  I  en- 
joy working  with  him  on  the  committee, 
and  I  agree  with  his  statement  that  re- 
cent advances  in  the  field  of  aging,  while 
welcome  and  overdue,  have  also  served  to 
demonstrate  how  much  more  must  yet  be 
done.  Too,  Senator  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  has  been  a  hard-working  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Aging  of  the 
Labor  Committee,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  chairman. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  from  the  Senior  Citizens  News 
and  a  letter  of  appreciation  to  Senator 
Williams  of  New  Jersey  authorized  by 
the  executive  board  of  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Sen.\tob    Wiluams    Asks    for    New    Whtte 
House  Conference  on  Aging 

U.S.  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr.  (D., 
NJ.t  has  Introduced  legislation  calling  for 
a  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  In  1970. 

Senator  Williams,  who  l8  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  told  his 
colleagues  when  Introducing  the  bill  that  \i 
Congress  acts  promptly  on  the  measure  It 
would  follow  approximately  the  same  time- 
table required  for  the  1961  White  House  Con- 
ference which  was  preceded  by  almost  two 
years  of  preparation  and  teamwork  by  Fed- 
eral agencies,  state  officials,  leaders  In  pri- 
vate organizations,  and  others. 

Senator  Williams  called  the  conference  In 
January  of  1961  a  "historic"  one.  He  said 
that  the  enactment  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  and  the  establishment  of  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging  partially  resulted  from 
the  1961  conference. 

Four  major  areas  which  a  Conference  on 
Aging  ought  to  study  In  detail  are  housing. 
Job  discrimination  because  of  age.  Income 
maintenance  and  health.  Senator  Williams 
said. 

He  pointed  out  that  5.3  million  older 
Americans  have  yearly  Incomes  below  the 
poverty  level;  that  nearly  two  million  elderly 
citizens  are  on  welfare;  and  that  nearly  40 
per  cent  of  single  older  citizens  have  total 
assets  of  less  than  $1,000. 

Senator  Williams  said : 

"Job  discrimination  because  of  age  stUl 
threatens  any  worker  who  must  change  em- 
ployment status,  even  people  In  their  thirties 
and  forUes.  This  problem  persists  largely  be- 
cause misinformation  nourishes  old-fash- 
ioned attitudes  about  the  capabilities  of  so- 
called  older  workers." 

Senator  Williams  said  that  substantial 
progress  has  been  made  In  the  housing  and 
health  fields  In  recent  years,  but  that  this 
has  served  to  demonstrate  how  much  more 
remains  to  be  done. 

HEW     WILI.    PLAN     CONFERENCE 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  now  being 
circulated  to  other  members  of  the  Senate, 


seeking  co-sponsors,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  plarmlng  and  conducting  the 
conference. 

Each  state  would  be  allocated  $25,000  for 
preliminary  studies  and  plarmlng  for  the 
conference  and  for  expenses  of  delegates. 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  would  establish  an 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  Conference. 

A  report  on  the  conference  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  within  90  days  of 
Its  conclusion. 

In  urging  enactment  of  his  bill.  Senator 
Williams   said; 

"The  U.S.  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  and  Its  subcommittee  are  studying 
several  of  the  problems  mentioned  by  the 
President  and  several  others.  As  Chairman 
of  that  Committee.  I  will  continue  to  do  all 
I  can  to  seek  out  facts,  make  recommenda- 
tions, and  urge  the  Congress  to  act  on  those 
recommendations. 

"It  is  because  of  my  work  on  the  Com- 
mittee, however,  that  I  am  deeply  Impressed 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  facing  the 
elderly  and  the  extent  of  the  Government's 
commitment  to  cope  with  those  problems. 
We  need  to  take  a  look  at  what  we  have 
done,  and  we  need  to  come  together  for  an 
organized  discussion  of  what  the  1970's  may 
bring.  In  short,  we  work  now  for  a  White 
House  Conference  In  1970." 

Sen.  Williams  made  his  armouncement  In 
the  Senate  on  the  same  day  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens  opened  a  two-day 
meeting  of  its  executive  board  In  Washing- 
ton, DC.  His  proposal  immediately  won  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  board. 

HOW    NCSC    BEGAN 

It  was  at  the  first  White  House  Confer- 
ence that  former  Congressman  Alme  J. 
Porand  and  a  groxip  of  other  delegates  first 
considered  the  formation  of  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens  to  link  independ- 
ent older  peoples'  clubs.  Only  a  few  months 
following  the  conference — In  August  of 
1961 — the  National  Council  was  launched 
through  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  some  40 
members.  The  first  annual  convention  was 
organized  In  Washington,  D.C.  in  May.  1962 

Forand  retired  from  Congress,  because  of 
Ill-health,  In  1960  after  22  years  as  Repre- 
sentative for  the  First  District  of  Rhode 
Island.  He  had  won  an  enviable  reputation 
on  Capitol  Hill  fighting  for  recognition  of 
the  problems  of  the  Nation's  older  people 
In  August,  1957  he  introduced  In  Congress 
the  first  unsuccessful  proposals  to  provide 
health  care  through  social  security. 

Porand  became  founder  and  first  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens However.  In  September  of  1963.  per- 
sistent Ill-health  again  forced  his  retire- 
ment. He  became  the  National  Council's 
president  emeritus  and  his  role  as  active 
head  of  the  Council  was  taken  over  by 
John  W.  Edelman  who  was  elected  president 
at  the  third  annual  convention  In  May.  1964. 

The  former  Rhode  Island  lawmaker  fol- 
lowed the  progress  of  the  National  Council 
from  his  home  In  Bethesda,  Maryland,  to 
which  he  retired  after  leaving  Congress.  This 
week,  however,  former  Congressman  and  Mrs. 
Porand  moved  into  a  new  permanent  resi- 
dence in  Boca  Raton,  Florida. 

Today  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens Includes  a  total  combined  membership 
of  over  two  million  elderly  people  In  2,000 
afHllated  older  people's  clubs. 

After  hearing  the  announcement  about 
Sen.  Williams'  new  proposal  for  the  White 
House  Conference  the  NCSC  executive  board 
members  paid  tribute  to  the  extraordinary 
good  work  which  is  being  done  by  Sen.  Wil- 
liams and  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  to  try  to  provide  a  better  life  for  older 
Americans. 

The  board  authorized  Executive  Director 
William  R.  Hutton  to  send  a  special  letter 
commending  the  Senator  and  the  Committee 


members  for  Investigations  of  problems  af- 
fecting the  elderly — Including  problems  of 
older  workers,  nursing  home  deflclenclea,  con- 
sumer needs,  the  Institution  of  retirement, 
health  of  the  elderly,  etc. 

National  Council  op 
Senior  Citizens,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C,  October  24,  1967. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Chairman.  U.S.  Senate. 
Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  The  Executive 
Board  of  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens — Including  some  40  delegates  from 
20  SUtes — met  In  Washington,  DC,  Octo- 
ber 16-17  under  the  chairmanship  of  John 
W.  Edelman,  president.  It  gives  me  great 
personal  pleasure  to  report  that  the  Execu- 
tive Board  was  unanimous  in  support  of  your 
recently  Introduced  legislation  calling  for  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  in  1970 

I  wish  also  to  report  that  there  was  con- 
siderable spontaneous  discussion  on  the 
extraordinarily  good  work  which  is  being 
done  by  you  and  by  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  to  provide  a  better  life  for 
all  older  Americans. 

By  unanimous  vote  the  Executive  Board 
authorized  that  the  following  statement  be 
made  to  you  In  your  capacity  as  cbairman  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  Special  Committed  on  Aging 
"We,  who  represent  the  two  million  mem- 
bers of  clubs  affiliated  with  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  wish  to  express 
our  appreciation  to  Senator  Harrison  A.  Wil- 
liams for  the  splendid  leadership  he  is  giving 
to  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
at  a  time  when  that  Committee  must  rede- 
fine and  broaden  Its  mission. 

We  believe  that  the  Senator  Is  mobilizing 
the  full  resources  of  that  Committee  In  a 
sustained  and  dedicated  effort  to  impress 
upon  all  Americans  the  realization  that  the 
greatest  work  Is  yet  to  be  done  if  we  are  ever 
to  achieve  security  and  fulfillment  lor  the 
aged  and  aging  of  this  nation. 

"Further  the  work  of  the  Committee  Is 
encouraging  federal,  state,  and  local  officials 
to  support  or  create  new  programs  that  will 
make  life  better  for  the  elderly. 

"With  the  Chairman's  active  encourage- 
ment, the  Committee  has  begun  Investiga- 
tions of  problems  that  directly  affect  every 
senior  citizen.  Senator  Williams  has  thus  put 
several  important  facts  before  the  nation; 

".  .  .  He  has  argued  that  Medicare  and 
Medicaid,  necessary  as  they  are.  will  be  suc- 
cessful only  if  basic  changes  are  made  in  the 
organization  of  health  services  available  to 
the  elderly. 

".  .  .  He  has  missed  no  opportunity  to  de- 
clare that  Insufficient  Income  Is  still  the 
major  problem  facing  people  near  and  p,ist 
65,  and  he  Is  calling  for  a  comprehensive  In- 
quiry Into  the  future  of  all  retirement  in- 
come. Including  Social  Security,  private  pen- 
sions, and  other  existing  or  potential  sources 
"...  For  two  years,  he  has  urged  Congress 
to  create  an  Older  American  Community 
Service  Program  that  would  enlist  the  tal- 
ents and  energies  of  senior  citizens  who  wish 
to  serve  others. 

".  .  .  He  has  been  persuasive  in  his  state- 
ments that  the  establishment  of  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  in  1965— a  great  step 
forward — Is  nevertheless  merely  the  starting 
point  in  a  national  effort  to  develop  a  fed- 
eral-state-local partnership  capable  of  serv- 
ing senior  Americans  through  worthwhile 
programs  In  their  home  communities. 

".  .  .  His  efforts  on  behalf  of  his  'Preven- 
tlcare'  Bill  have  already  stirred  widespread 
awareness  of  the  need  for  nealth  screening 
programs  that  will  detect  Illnesses  long  be- 
fore they  become  chronic,  costly,  and  dis- 
abling. 

".  .  .  His  enthusiasm  and  deep  understand- 
ing of  the  role  of  his  committee  Is  expressed 
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,n  Dlans  for  present  or  future  inquiries.  In- 
Mnd^ne-  problems  of  older  workers,  nursing 
home  deficiencies,  consumer  needs,  and  the 
f,^UtuUon  of  retirement  Itself.  Senator  Wi  - 
ZL  and  the  Chairmen  of  his  Committees 
Smmlttees  are  doing  an  admirable  public 
Lrvlce  by  giving  the  public  the  facts  needed 
w  understand  the  deep-rooted  deficiencies  In 
U,es  of  too  many  aged  Americans. 

..  Finally,  in  his  legislation  calling  for 
*  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  In  1970 
L.nator  Williams  has  effectively  reminded  all 
Americans  that  the  progress  made  at  the 
^l  conference  could  easily  be  diluted  un- 
iL  fresh  perspective  guides  us  to  the  next 
MPS  along  the  way.  To  date,  we  have  done 
unle  more  than  create  foundations  for  sev- 
eral promising  programs.  Now  we  must  de- 
termine whether  the  foundations  are  strong 
enough  for  the  future.  A  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging,  If  carefully  planned  during 
the  next  two  years,  would  call  forth  the  best 
thinking  of  our  leaders  In  aging  and  would 
certainlv  help  us  to  build  soundly. 

"To  Senator  WUllams  and  his  colleagues 
on  the  Committee,  we  give  our  thanks  for 
the  depth  of  their  Interest  and  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  their  efforts.  And  to  Senator 
Wimams  in  particular,  we  say  thank  you  for 
elvlng  the  time  and  energy  needed  to  make 
tls  Committee  as  responsive,  far-reaching, 
and  as  effective  as  It  Is." 
Sincerely, 

William  R.  Hutton, 

Executive  Director. 


tracting  foreign  Investment,  he  is  con- 
versant with  the  complexities  of  key 
forces  in  International  economics.  I  am 
certain  that  in  his  new  role  as  chairman 
of  the  Industry-Government  special 
travel  task  force.  Bob  McKinney  will 
continue  to  contribute  much  to  the  Na- 
tion he  has  already  so  ably  served. 


solve  It  by  resorting  more  often  to  the  kind 
of  discourse  he  has  Just  given. 


ROBERT  McKINNEY  AGAIN  SERVES 
HIS  COUNTRY 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  since 
1958  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  defi- 
cit has  been  a  cause  of  constant  concern 
to  all  who  have  the  continued  economic 
well-being  of  our  Nation  at  heart.  It 
was  disheartening  to  learn  last  week 
that  the  balance-of-payments  deficit  for 
the  first  three  quarters  of  1967  would  ex- 
ceed the  deficit  for  all  of  1966. 

A  part  of  the  problem  has  been  an  im- 
balance in  tourism.  The  number  of 
Americans  going  abroad  has  increased 
steadily  each  year,  without  noticeable 
abatement.  This  in  Itself  is  nothing  to 
be  alarmed  at;  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
fewer  foreign  travelers  visit  our  shores 
in  return,  it  points  to  an  imhealthy 
proportion  that  must  be  remedied. 

I  was  therefore  immensely  pleased 
when,  on  October  16,  President  Johnson 
announced  the  appointment  of  an  in- 
dustrj'-Government  special  travel  task 
force  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  Vice 
President  Humphrey's  Cabinet  task 
force  on  travel.  These  two  groups,  look- 
ing into  ways  the  Government  can  at- 
tract more  foreign  tourists  to  our  shores, 
hold  the  promise  of  substantially  recti- 
fying one  of  our  most  troublesome  eco- 
nomic ills. 

The  chairman  of  the  industry-Govern- 
ment special  travel  task  force  is  Robert 
M.  McKinney,  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.  I 
have  known  Bob  McKinney  for  many 
years,  and  can  vouch  for  the  intelligence, 
ability,  and  experience  which  he  brings 
to  his  new  post. 

As  publisher  of  the  Santa  Fe  New 
Mexican,  he  guides  the  course  of  one  of 
the  great  papers  of  the  Southwest.  As  a 
former  Ambassador  to  Switzerland,  he 
understands  well  the  subjects  which 
would  interest  a  traveler  from  abroad. 
As  a  member  of  a  previous  balance-of- 
payments  task  force  concerned  with  at- 
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THE  PRESIDENT  PROVIDES  HIS 
OWN  BEST  DEFENSE  IN  A  MEM- 
ORABLE WAY 

Mr  INOUYE.  Last  Friday,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  showed  the  American  people 
his  true  colors.  These  colors  have  long 
been  familiar  to  those  of  us  privileged 
to  know  the  President.  We  know  the 
depth  of  his  humanity,  his  persuasive 
wisdom,  his  warm  sense  of  humor,  his 
deeply  human  qualities.  And  last  Frl- 
dav  America  saw  the  private  Lyndon 
Johnson  fully  exposed  on  television. 

And  what  a  rare  treat  it  was.  As  the 

Washington  Evening  Star  editorialized: 

It  is  difficult  to  recall  any  White  House 

news  conference  more  Impressive  than  the 

one  staged  yesterday  by  President  Johnson. 

The  Star  called  it  a  "memorable  per- 
formance." And  indeed  it  was.  I  believe 
the  American  people  will  long  remember 
the  President's  frankness,  sincerity,  and 
deeply  felt  words. 

I  commend  and  congratulate  the  Presi- 
dent on  a  job  well  done,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  into  the  Record 
this  excellent  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  President  at  His  Best 


It  Is  difHcult  to  recall  any  White  House 
news  conference  more  Impressive  than  the 
one  steged  vesterday  by  President  Johnson. 
The  TV  cameras  covered  him  from  better 
angles  than  usual,  and  a  "necklace"  micro- 
phone let  him  move  about  freely,  away  from 
the  pulplt-Uke  podium.  He  spoke  without 
notes.  In  good,  strong,  simple  English. 

His  defense  of  American  policy  in  Vietnam 
was  masterful  and  eloquent.  His  recollection 
of  the  faultfinding,  backbiting  and  censorious 
attacks  suffered  by  many  of  his  predecessors 
was  instructive.  So  was  his  ou-n  Uncolnesque 
comment  on  the  White  House:  "The  impor- 
tant thing  for  everv  man  who  occupies  this 
p'ace  is  to  .  .  .  try  to  find  out  what  is  right 
and  then  do  it  without  regard  to  polls  and 
criticisms." 

Polls  Mr.  Johnson  made  clear,  do  not  make 
him  feel  faint  of  heart,  for  they  merely  reflect 
public  moods  that  are  as  fickle  as  the  wind. 
Ask  Harry  Truman.  As  for  the  critics,  the 
President  was  relaxed,  good-tempered,  but 
devastating  in  what  he  had  to  say  In  distin- 
guishing between  the  honest  ones  and  those 
who  claim  to  be  peace  demonstrators  but 
whose  outrageous  conduct— like  that  dis- 
plaved  against  Secretary  Rusk  the  other 
night— amounts  to  something  more  like 
hoodlumlsm.  It  Is  "storm-trooper  bullying 
and  howling  and  taking  the  law  into  their 
own  hands"— an  "extremely  dangerous  sort 
of  thing  that  is  "not  very  helpful  to  the  men 
who  are  fighting  the  war  for  us." 

All  this  came  through  to  the  TV  viewer 
with  striking  forcefulness.  It  was  a  memo- 
rable performance.  Some  people  keep  saying 
that  the  President  has  a  serious  communica- 
tion problem  wnth  the  general  public,  and 
especially  with  the  so-called  liberal  commu- 
nity   If  so,  he  should  be  pretty  well  able  to 


VIETNAM  VETERANS  SPEAK  OUT 
Mr.  GRLT:NING.  Mr.  President,  some 
50  veterans  of   our  undeclared  war  in 
Vietnam  have  had  pubUshed  in  the  New 
York  Times  an  advertisement  which  ex- 
presses their  emphatic  dissent  from  the 
policy  which  took  them  there.  It  wUl  be 
noted  that  they  include  both  commis- 
sioned and  noncommissioned  officers  and 
that  thev  served  variously  in  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  the  Army,  the  Na\T,  and 
the  Air  Force.  They  state  that  they  be- 
lieve that  the  conflict  in  which  our  coun- 
try is  now  engaged  in  Vietnam  is  "wrong, 
unjustified,  and  contrary  to  the  principle 
of  self-determination  on  which  this  Na- 
tion was  founded,"  They  assert  their  be- 
lief that  the  American  public  has  not 
been  told  the  truth  about  the  war  and 
about  Vietnam.  They  assert  that  the  gov- 
ernment in  Saigon,  despite  the  recent 
"election,"  is  a  militarj-  dictatorship  sup- 
ported by  a  feudal  aristocracy  and  hall 
a   million  American   troops.   They   say 
much  else  which  conforms  to  what- 1  have 
been  saying  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
for  more  than  2^2  years. 

These  brave  veterans  have  displayed 
not  onlv  the  physical  courage  which  our 
men  exhibit  in  combat  and  which  they 
doubtless  exhibited  in  Vietnam,  but  also 
the  moral  courage  to  speak  out.  Their 
numbers  will  increase.  So  will  the  num- 
ber of  dissenters  against  our  totally  un- 
justified, needless,  unconstitutional,  and 

immoral  war.  .    »  »i,    „h 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  aa- 
vertisement  be  printed  in  the  Record 
There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Vietnam  Veteeans  Speak  Orr 
We  are  veterans  of  the  Vlet-Nam  war.  We 
believe    that    this    "conflict"    in    which    our 
country    Is    now    engaged    in    Viet-Nam    Is 
wrong,'  unjustifiable    and    contrary    to    the 
principle    of    self-determlnaticn    on    which 
this  nation  was  founded.  We  believe  that  the 
activities   and    objectives    of    our    ^oj-^s    In 
Vlet-Nam  are  directly  contrary  to  the  best 
interests  of   the   Vietnamese   people   and   of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  We  believe 
that  our  policv  in  Vlet-Nam  supports  tyranny 
and  denies  democracy.  We  believe  this  be- 
cause  of   our   experiences    in   Vlet-Nam^  We 
know   because  we  have  been  there,  that  the 
American  public  has  not  been  told  the  truth 
about  the  war  or  about  Vlet-Nam. 
We  know— 

That  Vlet-Nam  Is  one  country— histori- 
cally, culturally  and  as  specified  in  the 
Geneva  Accords  of  1954. 

That  this  conflict  Is  basically  a  civil  war. 
That  the  government  in  Saigon,  despite 
the  recent  "election".  Is  a  military  dictator- 
ship—supported by  a  small  feudal  arlstoc- 
racv.  the  ARVN  ( Saigon  i  officer  corps  and 
half  a  million  American  troops. 

That  the  majority  of  the  people  we  are 
fighting  m  south  Vlet-Nam  are  south  Viet- 
namese .  ,,.  .  „_„  ,, 
That  the  basic  problem  In  Vlet-Nam  is 
not  miUtarv— but  social,  economic  and 
political,  not  American— but  Vietnamese. 
There  Is  no  military  "solution."  There  Is  no 
"American"  solution. 

We  believe  that  If  the  American  people 
realized  this  thev  would  Join  the  dissent  of 
the   millions   of   Americans   already   against 

this  war.  .     . 

We  believe  that  true  support  for  our  Bua- 
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dies  In  Vlet-Nam  Is  to  demand  that  they 
be  brought  home  (through  whatever  nego- 
tiation Is  necessary)  before  anyone  else  dies 
In  a  war  the  American  people  did  not  vote 
for  and  do  not  want. 

Sgt.  Alfred  L.  Ackerley.  USMC;  Sgt.  Albert 
B.  Adams,  Jr..  USA  Special  Forces:  Ale.  Sam- 
uel J.  Albury  Jr..  USAF;  Sp4c  Robert  P. 
Barnes,  USA;  Cpl.  Joseph  J.  Barr.  USMC; 
M.U.2  Bernard  Bartz,  USN;  Capt.  Arthur  S. 
Blank  Jr..  M.D.,  USA;  Sp5c,  Philip  E.  Beck. 
USA:  L.  Cpl.  G.  James  Bogglo.  USMC;  Sp4c. 
Allen  D.  Brandon,  USA;  Sp5c.  David  C.  G. 
Braum,  USA;  1st  Lt.  N.  Daniel  Burdekin, 
USA;  L.  Cpl.  Carl  Joseph  Campbell,  USMC; 
Sp5c.  Daniel  E.  Cleghorn.  USA. 

Sp4c  Peter  J.  Coe.  USA;  1st  Lt.  Peter  G 
Conrad,  USMC;  S  George  Cross,  USN;  Sp4c. 
Jan  B.  Crumb.  USA;  Sp4c.  Marshall  D'Arcy. 
USA:  A2c.  Richard  J.  Davis,  USAF;  Sp4c 
Dennis  M.  DeMello.  USA;  YN3  Mark  E.  Don- 
nelly, USN;  M.  Sgt.  Donald  W.  Duncaji. 
GMG2  G.  Newell  Elsele.  USN,  USA  Special 
Forces;  1st  Lt.  Carl  Fogelberg,  USMC;  Sp4c. 
Steven  F.  Fox,  USA;  Sp5c.  Nell  Friedman. 
USA;  Sp4c.  Christian  K.  v.  Grammltc.  USA; 
Sp4c.  Stephen  Greene,  USA;  Sp4c.  Samuel  M. 
Grupper.  USA. 

Cpl.  WllUam  D.  Hamilton.  USMC;  Sp4c. 
Norman  J.  Harrds  Jr.,  USA;  Sp4c.  Jonathan 
Horwltz.  USA;  Lt.  (Jg.)  Richard  M.  Rowland, 
USNR;  Pfc.  Dalton  C.  James  Jr.,  USA;  Pfc. 
P.  J.  Johnson.  USMC;  YN2  Stephen  J.  Kess- 
ler.  USN:  Sp4c.  Anthony  Llotta,  USA;  Sp4c. 
J-imes  Mackenzie,  USA:  Sp5c.  Dink  Mc- 
Carter,  USA;  Sgt.  Michael  Mutnlck,  USMC; 
Pfc.  James  N.  Oss,  USA;  S.  Sgt.  Richard 
Parker,  USMC;  Ph3  Sheldon  Ramsdell.  USN; 
Sp4c.  John  M.  Regan.  USA;  Pfc.  Joseph 
Renard,  USA;  Sp4c.  Richard  N.  Reynolds. 
USA:  Sgt.  Francis  R.  Rocks,  USA. 

Sp4c.  Carl  D.  Rogers,  USA;  J03  Joseph  M. 
Ryan,  USN;  Sp4c.  Stanley  J.  SchoU,  USA; 
Sp5c.  Jeffrey  J.  Sharlet,  USA;  Cpl.  Lanny  R. 
Slevers,  USMC;  81c.  Dennis  W.  Sinclair.  USN; 
Sp5c.  Edward  Walter  Smith,  USA:  Sp4c. 
Gerald  M.  SutUff,  USA;  Sp4c.  Thomas  V. 
Vlscuso,  USA;  1st  Lt.  Carl  W.  Walker,  USMC; 
Pfc.  Joseph  Washington.  USA;  Sp5c.  Donald 
Weiss.  USA:  Ale.  Robert  Wilkinson.  USAF: 
Sp4c.  Chuck  Williams.  USA;  Sp4c.  Jack  E. 
Wilson.  USA;  Pfc.  WllUam  F.  Wilt,  USA;  A2c. 
James  A.  Zaleskl,  USAF. 

This  Is  a  partial  list. 

Permission  granted  for  publication. 


CONFERRAL  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL 
STATUS  ON  TAX  COURT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  HRUSBLA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  In  Ju- 
dicial Machinery  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  recently  concluded  3 
days  of  hearings  on  S.  2041,  a  measure 
to  confer  constitutional  status  on  the 
Tax  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  Tax 
Court  is  now  an  "independent  agency  of 
the  executive  branch."  However,  It  is 
a  court  In  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
In  the  40-odd-year  existence  of  the  Tax 
Court,  over  200.000  cases  have  been  filed 
with  It.  Between  5.000  to  7,000  cases  are 
filed  and  disposed  of  each  year  by  the 
court.  Its  opinions  cover  all  aspects  of 
Federal  tax  law  and  are.  many  times, 
the  only  judicial  precedent  on  many 
technical  questions  of  tax  law. 

One  witness  at  the  hearings  of  No- 
vember 9,  1967,  was  Hon.  William  M. 
Drennen,  chief  judge  of  the  Tax  Court 
of  the  United  States.  Judge  Drennen 
submitted  a  statement  which.  I  believe, 
will  be  considered  a  classic  study  of  the 
Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  and  Its 
functions.  Judge  Drennen  summarized 


his  quite  lengthy  statement,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  Senators  and  others  Inter- 
ested, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  1." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  support 
for  S.  2041  is  not  only  from  the  judges  of 
the  Tax  Court,  but  also  from  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  and  many  well- 
known  and  respected  tax  practitioners. 
Support  for  the  bill  has  also  been  ex- 
pressed in  articles  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  the  Washington  Post.  This 
support  recognizes  that  tax  litigation 
demands  a  tribunal  which  is  a  court  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  and  not  an 
agency  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record  after  the  summary  of  the  state- 
ment of  Judge  Drennen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  2.» 

ExHiBrr  1 
Summary  of  Statement  of  William  M. 
Drennen,  Chief  Judge,  Tax  Court  07 
THE  United  States,  Before  the  Sub- 
committee ON  Improvements  in  Judi- 
cial Machinery  of  the  Committee  on 
Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate,  in  rx  S.  2041 
I  am  pleased  to  respond  to  your  invitation 
to  present  the  views  of  the  Tax  Court  regard- 
ing S.  2041.  The  Court  believes  that  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  will  greatly  advance  the 
objectives  of  the  Congress  In  creating  the 
Tax  Court.  When  the  Court  was  created.  Con- 
gress made  clear  that  Its  purpose  was  to  pro- 
vide taxpayers  with  an  opportunity  to  have 
an  Independent  Judicial  review  of  tax  defi- 
ciencies asserted  against  them  without  hav- 
ing to  pay  the  asserted  deficiency  first. 
Throughout  the  years,  the  functions  of  the 
Court  have  been  Judicial  In  character,  and 
it  has  acted  Independently;  but  there  has 
remained  the  ambiguity  resulting  from  the 
fact  that  the  Court  was  established  as.  and 
still  is.  an  Independent  agency  in  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  Government.  The  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  will  remove  that  cloud  on 
the  Court's  function,  will  Increase  its  stature 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  will  assure  It  the 
capacity  to  continue  to  provide  Independent 
Judicial  determinations,  and  will  give  it  the 
powers  necessary  and  appropriate  to  per- 
form its  responsibilities.  In  addition,  it  will 
avoid  the  frequent  administrative  and  legis- 
lative problems  that  arise  as  a  result  of  Its 
ambiguous  position  In  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Government. 

I  have  a  written  statement  which  recounts 
In  some  detail  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  creation  of  the  Tax  Court  and  the 
various  proposals  considered  by  Congress 
over  the  years  for  changing  Its  status,  which 
describes' the  work  of  the  Court,  and  which 
sets  forth  what  the  bill  would  do  and  fur- 
nishes the  Court's  comments  upon  its  pro- 
visions. If  It  meets  with  the  approval  of  the 
committee.  I  will  offer  that  statement  for 
the  record  and  merely  summarize  the  Court's 
views  at  this  time.  I  will  also  be  happy  to 
be  available  to  answer  any  questions. 

To  appreciate  fully  the  reasons  for  this 
proposed  legislation.  It  Is  necessary  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  what  has  happened  In 
the  past.  .Although  the  statute  which  estab- 
lished the  Tax  Co\u-t  described  It  as  an  Inde- 
pendent agency  In  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government,  a  review  of  the  record  con- 
cerning the  creation  and  development  of 
the  Tax  Court  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that 


Congress  sought  to  provide  taxpayers  with 
an  opportunity  to  have  an  Independent  Ju- 
dicial determination  of  their  tax  disputes 
wtih  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  The  inl- 
tial  proposal  called  for  an  administrative 
board  In  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
that  would  follow  Informal  procedures,  but 
that  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  Congress- 
rejected  In  favor  of  an  Independent  agency 
that  would  operate  like  a  court. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  Court,  several  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  place  it  In  the 
Federal  Judiciary,  giving  it  all  the  powers 
and  attributes  of  a  court.  These  proposals 
have.  In  the  past,  been  widely  supported  by 
the  American  Bar  Association,  the  Judicial 
Conference,  and  the  Hoover  Commission.  De- 
spite that  support,  those  attempts  have  been 
frustrated  because  of  controversies  that  do 
not  relate  to  the  merits  of  the  question  of 
whether  the  Tax  Court  should  be  a  part  of 
the  Federal  Judiciary.  Failure  of  the  earlier 
proposals  was  apparently  due  to  the  con- 
troversy over  the  admission  of  nonlaw^ers  to 
practice  before  the  Tax  Court  and  the  dis- 
pute over  who  should  represent  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  before  the  Tax  Court.  This 
time,  it  Is  hoped  the  Congress  will  avoid  let- 
ting such  controversies  interfere  with  the 
accomplishment  of  the  laudatory  basic  pur- 
pose of  this  bill.  I.e.,  to  make  the  Tax  Court 
a  full-fledged  member  of  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary. 

Despite  the  "Independent  agency"  lan- 
guage, the  Tax  Court  has  functioned  as  a 
court  for  more  than  40  years.  More  than 
200,000  cases  have  been  filed  with  it  during 
those  years,  and  5,000  to  7,000  new  cases  are 
filed  and  disposed  of  each  year. 

Although  most  of  the  cases  are  settled- 
many  through  the  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  Court — the  Court  has  Issued  on 
the  average  of  about  500  written  opinions 
each  year,  disposing  of  a  considerably  larger 
number  of  cases.  Its  opinions  constitute  a 
vast  and  basic  source  of  tax  law  dealing  with 
all  phases  of  the  Federal  Income,  gift,  and 
estate  taxes.  The  enactment  of  S.  2041  will 
facilitate  the  performance  of  the  work  of 
the  Court. 

While  the  Court  has  been  able  to  operate 
In  a  purely  Judicial  manner  In  the  past. 
many  problems  have  arisen  because  of  Its 
anomalous  position  as  an  agency  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch,  which  should  not  and  need 
not  arise  with  respect  to  a  Court,  and  which 
would  be  eliminated  to  a  large  extent  by 
this  bill.  For  example,  the  Court  has  had  no 
power  to  enforce  its  subpoenas  of  witnesses 
or  documentary  evidence,  and  It  has  had  no 
power  to  enforce  its  orders  by  contempt. 
Legislation  relating  to  the  Federal  courts 
must  be  watched  carefully  to  Insure  that  It 
includes  the  Tax  Court;  and  legislation  which 
should  not  relate  to  a  court,  such  as  the 
Admlnlstra'ilve  Procedure  Act,  must  be 
watched  to  see  that  It  does  not  apply  to 
and  circumscribe  the  Tax  Court.  Adminis- 
trative orders  addressed  to  all  agencies  with- 
in the  Executive  Branch  must  be  answered 
although  they  obviously  do  not  relate  to  the 
Tax  Court.  Consideration  of  the  finality  to 
be  given  findings  of  fact  of  the  Tax  Court. 
as  compared  to  those  of  District  Courts,  has 
consumed  considerable  time  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  required  separate  legislative  ac- 
tion to  settle;  and  of  greatest  importance, 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Tax  Court  as  a 
part  of  Executive  Branch  of  Government  has 
been  raised  on  numerous  occasions  in  the 
Federal   courts. 

Furthermore,  while  the  Covirt  has  been 
allowed  to  operate  independently  of  the  rest 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government 
in  the  past,  all  possible  steps  should  be  taken 
to  assure  that  In  the  future  It  wlU  continue 
to  function  in  that  manner,  and  this  should 
be  made  crystal  clear  to  the  taxpaylng  pub- 
lic. In  his  opinion  in  the  Glidden  Co.  case. 
holding  the  Court  of  Claims  and  the  Court 
of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  to  be  consti- 
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tutlonal  courts.  Justice  Harlan  emphasized 
that  life  tenure  is  the  essence  of  an  inde- 
nendent  Judlciar;,-.  It  is  of  utmost  Importance 
m  carrying  out  the  purpose  for  which  the 
Tax  Court  was  created  that  the  taxpaylng 
nubile  have  confidence  that  the  decisions  of 
the  Court  are  made  Impartially  and  entirely 
independent  of  any  pressures  from  the  Execu- 
tive and  Legislative  Branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Tax 
court  whose  only  function  Is  to  hear  and 
rule  on  disputes  between  citizens  and  a  de- 
nartment  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  Gov- 
ernment on  a  subject  that  is  a  bit  touchy  at 
best  This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  trans- 
ferring the  Tax  Court  from  the  Executive 
Branch  to  the  Judicial  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  this  bill  would  do.  thereby  plac- 
ine  it  under  the  control  of  the  Judicial 
conference  and  recognizing  the  doctrine  of 
separation  of  powers  of  the  United  States 
Constitution. 

some  modifications  in  the  bill  have  been 
Bueeested  by  members  of  the  American  Bar 
AKOCiatlon  and  other  persons.  For  example, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  Court's  budget 
and  administrative  operations  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  review  of  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  Courts  and  of  the 
Judicial  Conference.  The  Tax  Court  has  no 
objection  to  such  modifications.  As  Indicated 
in  more  detail  in  my  wTitten  statement,  the 
Court's  attitude  toward  all  suggestions  is  flex- 
ible Its  goal  is  to  establish  the  most  efficient 
procedures  for  providing  taxpayers  an  op- 
portunltv  to  have  their  tax  disputes  with 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  tried  and  de- 
cided with  dispatch  by  an  Independent  Judi- 
cial tribunal. 

We  have  also  heard  some  comment  on  the 
retirement  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
give  the  Judges  of  the  Tax  Court  an  option 
to  retire  under  the  present  Tax  Court  re- 
tirement provisions  or  to  retire  under  the 
retirement  program  of  the  Judicial  Code. 
The  Court  has  no  objection  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  these  options,  and  would  accept  a 
provision  for  retirement  under  the  Judicial 
Code  If  Congress  deems  that  advisable. 

In  view  of  the  trouble  previously  caused 
by  the  question  of  the  admission  of  non- 
lawyers  to  practice  before  the  Tax  Court.  I 
am  sure  that  the  committee   is  Interested 
In  that  subject.  In  the  past  24  years,  only  72 
nonlawyers  have  been  added  to  the  rolls  of 
those  admitted  to  practice  before  the  Court, 
and    nonlawvers    represented    taxpayers    in 
only  three  of  the  cases   In  which  opinions 
were  issued  in  the  last  year.  Thus.  I  believe 
that  the  problem  is  far  less  significant  today; 
nevertheless,    the    bill    includes    a    "grand- 
father   clause"    allowing    these    nonlawyers 
who  are  now  admitted  to  practice  before  the 
Court  to  continue  to  do  so.  This  seems  like 
a  reasonable  approach  to  the  problem  since  it 
preserves  the  rights  o^  those  who  now  have 
the  right  to  practice  before  the  Court;   but 
for  the  future,  the  Tax  Court  would  follow 
the    admlfsion    practices    of    other    courts. 
Since  the  sole  function  of  the  Tax  Court  Is  to 
conduct  trials  In  accordance  with  legal  pro- 
cedures,   the    need    for    protecting    litigants 
In  other  courts  bv  requiring  that  their  rep- 
resentatives   have    knowledge    of   legal    pro- 
cedures applies  with  equal  force  to  proceed- 
ings in  the  Tax  Court. 

I  am  sure  the  committee  Is  by  now  well 
aware  of  the  question  of  who  will  represent 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  be- 
fore the  Tax  Court.  The  Tax  Court  feels  this 
is  a  matter  for  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  decide,  and  the  Court  takes  no  po- 
sition on  the  matter.  The  bill  provides  that 
the  Chief  Counsel  for  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  will  continue  to  represent  the  Com- 
missioner before  the  Tax  Court  as  he  does 
under  present  law,  and  this  may  avoid  any 
controversy  and  delay  resulting  from  this 
Issue  at  this  time.  But  that  Is  not  for  the 
Court  to  decide. 
I  would   like   to   refer   briefly    to   several 


points  that  have  been  raised   In  the  prior 
testimony.  The  first  Is  whether  this  bill  would 
make  the  Tax  Court  an  -'Vrtlcle  HI  or  con- 
stitutional court,  we  think  this  should  be 
one   of   the   primary   objectives   of   the   bill 
and  would  welcome  any  suggested  language 
that  would  make  the  accomplishment  of  this 
objective    more    certain,    without    depriving 
the    Court   of   the   right   to   use   Its   retired 
judges.   Their    work    and    experience    Is   too 
valuable  to  the  Court  and  the  Government 
to  forego   the  use  of  their  services   Just  to 
make   the    transition    to    Article    III    status 
more  immediate,  unless  there  is  some  press- 
ing reason  therefor.  It  has  been   suggested 
that  the  Court   could  be  made  a  constitu- 
tional Court  immediately  and  still  use  the 
services  of  the  retired  Judges  who  had  term 
appointments,  but  such  an  approach  might 
create  problems  and  uncertainties.  It  would 
seem  more  reasonable  to  adopt  the  language 
suggested  bv  the  American  Bar  Association, 
which   would    not   create    any   problems    at 
present  but  would  resolve  all  doubts  in  the 

"a  suggestion  was  also  made  that  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  18.  setting  up  a  Small  Claims 
Division  in  the  Tax  Court,  should  be  writ- 
ten into  this  bill.  We  do  not  know  whether 
specific  legislation  on  this  subject  Is  nec- 
essary or  not— we  have  recently  experi- 
mented with  several  small  disputes  calen- 
dars In  New  York  City  with  considerable 
success.  Possibly  this  problem  can  be  worked 
out  without  specific  legislation.  But  In  any 
event  whatever  legislation  on  this  subject 
might  be  deemed  desirable  can  and  should 
be  a  matter  of  separate  Inquiry  and  can  be 
enacted  as  weU  after  this  legislation  is  en- 
acted  as   before. 

It  was  suggested  in  the  statement  of  the 
Justice    Department    representative    that    If 
we  focus  on  the  Tax  Court  alone,  the  objec- 
tives of   this  bill— to   strengthen   the   inde- 
pendence   of    the    Tax    Court,    to    give    life 
tenure  to  Tax  Court   Judges,  and   to  grant 
to  the  Tax  Court  powers  generally  possessed 
bv   bodies   exercising   the   Judicial   power   of 
the    United    States— are    eminently    worthy 
of  support;  but  that  any  proposal  for  basic 
changes  in  the  Tax  Court  should  await  com- 
pletion of  a  study  of  the  entire  existing  sys- 
tem of  tax  litigation.  Past  history  and  com- 
mon sense  suggest  that  it  may  be  years  be- 
fore such  a  study  is  completed  and  there  is 
no  certainty  that  even  then  a  change  in  the 
system  will"  be  deemed  appropriate. 
■  In   the  meantime,  the  enactment  of  this 
bill    would     accomplish     those     admittedly 
worthy  objectives  of  giving   the  Tax  Court 
Judicial  status  while  It  continues  to  conduct 
Its  everyday  work.  Moreover,  the  enactment 
of  the  bill  would  In  no  way  impair  or  im- 
pede   congressional    overhaul    of    the    entire 
system  if  that   is  found  to  be  desirable  m 
the   years   to   come.   The   only   suggestion   I 
have' heard  as  to  why  enactment  of  this  bill 
would   in   any   way   interfere   with  such   an 
overhaul  is  tliat  the  Tax  Court  Judges  would 
then  have  life  tenure  and  this  would  make 
it  more  difficult.  If.  contrary  to  custom,  the 
wheels  of  Justice  grind  rapidly  and  this  study 
is  completed  soon,  there  probably  will  not  be 
many  of  the  present  Judges  of  the  Court  who 
will  have  received  lifetime  appointments  un- 
der the  proviElon.s  of  this  bill    On  the  other 
hand    I  do  not  think  it  can  be  questioned 
that    16    Judges    with    considerable    tax    ex- 
perience could  be  utilized  with  a  great  deal 
of    benefit    throughout    the    Federal    court 
system.    If    those    judges    are    constitutional 
Judges,   thev   could   be  used   in  the  Federal 
court  system;  if  they  are  not.  they  probably 
could  not  be  used.  In  the  meantime,  I  think 
the  President  would   have  considerable  dif- 
ficulty filling  vacancies  on   the  Court   with 
competent  lawyers,  when  the  term  Is  lim- 
ited and  the  status  of  the  Court  is  uncer- 
tain. So  I  see  no  benefit  to  be  gained  by  the 

delay.  ,^  .^^^ 

The    representative   of    the   Treasury   De- 


partment   who   has    just   testified,   says   the 
Treasury  Department  is  opposed  to  this  bill. 
Careful"   consideration    of     his    statement^ 
makes  it  pretty  clear  why  Treasury  is  opposed 
to  it    Treasury  fears  that  if  the  Tax  Court 
Is  moved  into  the  Judicial  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  its  judges  are  given  life  tenure, 
the  Court  will  become  a  constitutional  court 
and  Treasury  might  lose  its  right  to  repre- 
sent the  Government  before  the  Tax  Court. 
Therefore,    Treasury   would   prefer    to   leave 
the  Tax  Coiu-t  In  the  Executive  Branch  as 
the  final  step  in  an  over-all  Executive  Branch 
administrative    process   of    disposing   of   tax 
issues  between  citizens  and  the  Government 
"l   respectfully   submit   that   this   proposal 
for  the  role  of  the  Tax  Court  was  specifically 
rejected  bv  the  Congress  In   1926,  when     t 
was  decided  that  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals 
should  be  entirely  Independent  of  the  Treas- 
ury   Department.    Furthermore.    Treasury  s 
po'sition  emphasizes  and  magnifies  the  prin- 
cipal reason  this  bill  should  be  passed,  which 
is  to  assure  taxpayers  that  they  wili  get  a 
judicial  review  of  their  tax  controversies  en- 
tirely independent  of  any  influence  froni  the 
executive  or  legislative  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. ,     .    . 

And  finally.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a 
ludge    of   the   Tax   Court   should   not   have 
life  tenure  because  he  might  over  the  years 
insist  on  applying  his  own  interpretation  of 
the  tax  laws  and  Ignore  what  Congress  in- 
tended   and  therefore  Congress  should  have 
the  right  to  reconsider  his   fitness  to  serve 
every    12   years.   I   think   this   criticism   has 
been  amply  answered  by  preceding  witnesses 
and    the   Observations   of    the   Chairman   of 
these  hearings  in  recognizing  that  a  1  other 
Federal   Judges   are   appointed   for   life   and 
that  it  was  recognized  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  that  this  was  the  best  means 
of  insuring  an  independent  Judiciary   In  ad- 
dition   however.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  in  the  case  of  the  Tax  Court  this  prob- 
lem if  problem  it  is.  is  much  less  acute  than 
m  most  of  the  other  Federal  courts  of  orig- 
inal Jurisdiction.  Under  the  law.  every  opin- 
ion written  by  an  Individual  Judge  of  the 
Tax  Court  must  be  reviewed   by  the  Chief 
Judge  before  it  is  released,  and  every  opinion 
is  also  subject  to  review,  and  possible  rejeo- 
tion,  by  all  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court.  So 
every  decision  of  the  Tax  Court  must  be  ap- 
proved  by   at   least   2   Judges   and  "^any   of 
them  are  approved  by  a  majority  of  all  the 
Judges,   so   it   is   virtually   Impossible   for   a 
single  judge  of  this  Court  to  Implement  his 
own  interpretation  of  the  law  if  It  Is  clearly 
inconsistent  vrtth  the  Intent  of  Congress^ 

In  conclusion.  I  think  it  Is  undemable  that 
under  the  separation  of  powers  doctrine  of 
the  United  States  Constitution,  the  Tax 
Court,  which  has  no  legislative  or  executive 
functions  or  powers,  and  whose  functions 
and  purposes  are  purely  Judicial  In  char- 
acter should  be  in  the  Judicial  Branch  of 
the  Government  rather  than  the  Executive 
Branch.  This  bill  will  accomplish  that  ob- 
jective, which  in  my  opinion  is  long  overdue 
I  see  no  reason  for  delaying  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  objective  because  of  collateral 
problems  that  may  be  more  apparent  than 
real  They  can  be  handled  as  well  with  the 
Tax  Court  in  the  Judicial  Code  as  with  it  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  express 
these  comments.  I  request  permission  to 
have  mv  more  detailed  wTitten  statement, 
copies  o'f  which  have  been  submitted  to  the 
commiitee.  made  a  part  of  the  record  of 
these  proceedings.  New  I  will  be  happy  to 
attempt  to  answer  any  questions  the  com- 
mittee may  have. 


ExHiBrr  2 

IProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  31.  19671 

The  RISE  of  a  Court 

The  history  of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  In  large 

part  refiects  the  history  of  U.S.  Income  taxes. 
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As  the  taxes  have  grown  weightier,  so  haa 
the  court. 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  Income  tax,  the 
court  did  not  even  exist.  Taxes  were  relatively 
low  and  easy  to  understand,  so  Congress 
could  see  no  need  for  a  special  agency  to  set- 
tle disputes  between  the  Government  and  the 
nation's  taxpayers. 

By  1924,  however,  taxes  had  become  heavy 
and  complex  enough  that  Congress  estab- 
lished an  Independent  agency,  the  Board  of 
Tax  Appeals,  with  special  expertise  In  the 
area.  la  1942.  as  the  Board's  workload  con- 
tinued to  grow,  It  was  renamed  the  U.S.  Tax 
Court  but  remained  an  independent  agency, 
outside  the  regular  Judicial  system. 

In  view  of  the  present  Importance  of  taxes, 
the  court's  special  status  makes  little  sense 
to  the  American  Bar  Association  and  many 
tax  attorneys.  They  argue  that  the  Tax  Court 
should  now  be  Incorporated  In  the  Judicial 
svstem.  and  that  Its  Judges,  like  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Judiciary,  should  have 
lifetime  tenure. 

Tsuc  Court  decisions  share  the  status  of 
rulings  of  US.  Circuit  Courts.  Its  decisions. 
moreover,  vitally  affect  the  livelihoods  of 
Americans,  as  well  as  the  Federal  revenue. 
This  sensible  step,  though,  is  opposed  by  the 
Treasury;  some  tax  lawyers  susp>ect  that  the 
Revenue  Service  fears  a  loss  of  Influence 
with  the  Court. 

Less  easy  to  understand  Is  the  Congres- 
sional opposition  to  recognition  of  the  tax 
tribunal's  true  position  In  the  Judiciary. 
After  all,  it's  Congress,  with  all  of  Its  tinker- 
ing with  revenue  laws,  that  has  made  the 
Court  what  It  is  today 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post. 

Oct.  16.  19671 

Tax  CotTET  Is  a  Cockt 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand  the  Treasury 
Department's  opposition  to  making  the  Tax 
Court  of  the  United  States  a  part  of  the 
Judicial  system.  Fred  B.  Smith,  the  Treasury's 
general  counsel,  argues  that  the  Court  Is 
"an  Integral  part  of  the  largest  tax  system 
in  the  world."  But  It  seems  obvious  that  the 
Court,  if  It  Is  to  render  Independent  Judg- 
ments, should  not  be  an  Integral  part  of 
the  revenue  system. 

Actually,  the  Tax  Court  has  emerged 
through  an  evolutionary  process.  Until  1942 
it  was  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals.  The  name 
was  changed  to  emphasize  Its  Judicial  func- 
tion, but  It  remained  an  independent  agency 
In  the  executive  branch.  As  such  It  has  no 
power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses 
through  subpoenas  or  to  punish  for  con- 
tempt Its  Judges  have  12-year  terms  Instead 
of  life  tenure. 

The  Constitution  requires  that  Judges  of 
courts  created  by  Congress  shall  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behavior.  The  basic  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  Tax  Court  shall  be  placed 
In  this  category,  along  with  the  Court  of 
Claims,  the  Customs  Court  and  the  United 
States  District  Courts.  Instead  of  being  Iso- 
lated as  an  inferior  administrative  tribunal. 
In  our  view  the  Tax  Court,  by  reason  of  its 
function  and  its  performance  over  the  years, 
merits  a  place  In  the  Judicial  system. 

The  basic  reason  for  creating  a  separate 
Judicial  branch,  with  Judges  serving  for  life 
unless  Impeached  was  to  make  certain  that 
their  Judgments  would  not  be  swayed  by 
executive  or  legislative  pressures.  That  ob- 
jective is  not  the  less  important  because  the 
Tax  Cuurt  Is  confined  to  a  highly  specialized 
field  of  adjudication. 


to  the  Presidency  should  be  hailed  by 
every  American  who  is  concerned  with 
the  "future  welfare  of  our  Nation. 

I  heartily  endorse  his  candidacy  and 
pledge  my  immediate  support  to  Gov- 
ernor Romney  in  his  bid  for  the  world's 
most  important  and  most  difficult  job. 

We  have  in  Governor  Romney  a  rare 
blend  of  personal  qualities  which  emi- 
nently qualify  him  for  the  Nation's  high- 
est honor.  He  has  been  highly  successful 
as  a  businessman  and  Governor  and,  I 
am  certain,  will  make  a  successful  presi- 
dential candidate. 

But  most  important,  in  Governor  Rom- 
ney we  have  a  man  whose  personal  in- 
tegrity is  beyond  reproach.  He  has  used 
the  same  consistent  discipline  in  govern- 
ing his  own  life  as  in  governing  the  great 
State  of  Michigan. 

George  Romney's  life  is  one  which 
personifies  the  promise  of  America  to  all 
its  citizens:  that  any  individual,  no  mat- 
ter how  humble  his  beginning,  can  rise 
through  his  personal  efforts  to  merit  and 
attain  the  best  this  land  has  to  offer. 
The  Governor  has  in  turn  consistently 
dedicated  himself  to  assuring  the  fulfill- 
ment of  this  promise  to  all  citizens. 

In  every  major  goal  he  has  set  his 
vast  energies  to.  George  Romney  has 
come  from  behind  to  win.  Perhaps  he 
would  have  more  to  fear  if  the  current 
polls  showed  him  as  a  front-running 
candidate — to  him  it  would  be  a  strange 
starting  place.  The  Governor  has  won 
before  as  an  underdog— whether  facing 
the  political  "machine"  in  Michigan,  or 
knocking  heads  with  the  giants  of  the 
automotive  industry  on  the  business 
battlefields. 

I  am  confident  he  will  again  come 
from  an  acknowledged  underdog  status 
to  gain  his  party's  nomination  and  ulti- 
mately the  Presidency.  He  will  do  so  be- 
cause the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
demand  that  he  do  so.  They  will  not  let 
the  finest  that  the  Nation  can  produce 
be  wasted  in  any  lesser  position. 

Again.  I  pledge  my  personal  support 
to  the  candidacy  of  George  Romney. 


GOVERNOR    ROMNEY'S    PRESIDEN- 
TIAL CANDIDACY  HAILED 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
weekend  announcement  by  Gov.  George 
Romney.  of  Michigan,  that  he  will  seek 
the  Republican  nomination  and  election 


COLUMBIA  UNIVEJISITYS  COMMIT- 
MENT   TO    COMMUNITY    PROGRESS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF,  Mr.  President,  in  New 
York  City.  Columbia  University  has 
drafted  an  imaginative  blueprint  for 
genuine  social  progress  in  the  neighbor- 
ing community  of  Harlem.  In  my  opinion, 
this  effort  may  well  mark  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  community  service  by  the 
great  urban  universities  of  our  Nation. 

Generously  supported  by  a  SIO  million 
Ford  Foundation  grant.  Columbia  has 
committed  its  rich  intellectual  resources 
to  the  development  of  a  far-reaching 
program  to  assist  in  revitalizing  this  dis- 
advantaged community.  In  doing  so.  the 
university  is  dramatically  confronting 
any  of  the  overriding  problems  of  our 
society — inadequate  housing,  unemploy- 
ment, lack  of  educational  opportunity, 
insufficient  medical  facilities,  and  cul- 
tural deprivation. 

Columbia's  experience  In  the  coming 
months  should  be  closely  studied.  Out  of 
this  program  a  new  strategy  may  evolve 
for  meeting  the  crisis  of  the  cities. 

With  the  close  cooperation  of  Harlem's 


community  leaders,  Columbia  will  soon 
begin  a  number  of  vitally  needed  projects. 
To  mention  only  a  few:  The  university 
will  attempt  to  improve  the  curriculum  in 
the  Harlem  public  schools;  small  busi- 
ness will  be  aided  through  the  establish- 
ment of  an  industrial  and  commercial 
development  association;  Harlem's  hous- 
ing needs  will  be  studied  exhaustively 
and  new  approaches  to  construction  and 
the  renovation  of  buildings  will  be  ex- 
plored thoroughly:  an  experimental 
Columbia  division  will  be  created  to  serve 
adults  who  seek  new  vocational  skills  in 
a  changing  economy;  legal  assistance  to 
the  poor  will  be  provided  by  trained  law 
school  students,  and  Columbia's  School 
of  Arts  will  expand  its  cultural  role  in  the 
community. 

Working  together,  concerned  scholars 
and  progressive  community  leaders  have 
taken  a  major  step  toward  the  resolution 
of  one  of  the  Nation's  gravest  problems. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  news 
release  announcing  and  explaining  the 
Columbia  project  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Columbia  University  announced  yesterday 
(Saturday)  the  first  phase  of  a  major  effort 
toward  the  solution  of  urban  and  minority 
problems.  This  first  step  commits  $2,700,000 
as  the  initial  allocations  from  the  Univer- 
sity's $10,000,000  urban-minority  grant  made 
by  the  Ford  Foundation. 

Dr.  Grayson  Kirk,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity, announced  that  these  Initial  funds 
will- 
Launch  a  project  designed  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  Harlem's  schools  and  to  develop 
educational  leadership  within  the  commu- 
nity through  cooperative  arrangements  with 
Teachers  College  and  various  University  de- 
partments working  directly  with  parents, 
community  groups,  and  school  personnel. 

Seek  to  develop  specific  means  for  improv- 
ing housing  conditions   In  Harlem. 

Provide  highly  qualified  Columbia  law  stu- 
dents to  work  with  Harlem  residents  in  ef- 
forts to  alleviate  abuses  which  handicap 
the  poor. 

Devise  Improvements  In  the  law  and  In 
certain  legal  procedures,  especially  as  these 
relate  to  the  collection  of  small  debts  and 
the  eviction  of  tenants. 

Help  residents  In  single-room-occupancy 
buildings  to  become  self-reliant  and  effec- 
tive members  of  the  community. 

Begin  demonstration  projects  for  the 
training  of  minority  groups  In  skills  related 
to  the  health  fields. 

Devise  practical  strategies  and  programs 
to  promote  the  economic  development  of  de- 
pressed urban  areas. 

Create  an  experimental  Columbia  Devel- 
opment Division  for  adults  who  need  further 
education  to  respond  effectively  to  changing 
Job  markets. 

Enlarge  and  enrich  cooperative  efforts  by 
Columbia's  School  of  the  Arts  with  various 
cultural  activities  In  Harlem.  Including  oper- 
ations to  preserve  the  rich  Schomburg  col- 
lection of  Negro  history. 

"Create  a  Center  on  Urban-Minority  Affairs 
at  Columbia  to  coordinate  these  efforts,  lo 
plan  for  further  development  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  to  assure  continuity  of  purpose 
and  direction. 

McGeorge  Bundy,  president  of  the  Ford 
Foundation,  said:  "The  community,  the 
University  and  the  Foundation  are  all  well 
aware  that  instant  wisdom  and  Instant  re- 
sults are  not  to  be  expected  within  these 
first  few  years.  But  we  welcome  the  mutual 
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,  -.rr,pnT   Of   community   and   University      persons  will  be  drawn  from  Teachers  College      has   already    begun   under   the   direction   of 
involvement   of   communuy^a^^a^^  In  these      and  the  community  to  work  with  as  many  as      Mrs.  Joan  Shapiro  and  Nathan  Lefkowllz  of 


'°"~mm^'^eromrn"Ss''  "The      10   different   school-community    groups.   An 


im 


the  Division  of  Community  Psychiatry  at  St. 
Luke's  Hospital  Center,  which  Is  affiliated 
with  Columbia's  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeoixs. 

Four  student  social  workers  from  Colum- 


"ilt^nncement    of    the    Ford    Foundation's  advisory   council   with   representation    from 

.Tnimon  commitment  was  made  October  the  community.  Teachers  College    the  Unl- 

Rfi  versltv,  and  other  cultural  and  educational 

'V,^ifiVk  exDlalned  that  the  announced  pro-  agencies  will  help  to  establish  program  ob- 

°       ^i,!u^d    from    a    year    of    Intensive  Jectives  and  to  orient  the  project  to  the  re-      bia's  School  of  Social  Work  and  two  soclol- 

^""nin/^bv  a  snec^l  five-man  committee,  spectlve  school-communities.  oglsts  have   begun   work  In   four   SROs  on 

planning  by  a  special  uc  illustrative  of  the  kinds  of  projects  that      the  West  Side.  Alcoholics,  addicts,  the  aged 

S  of'cSneral   Sm dies.   A   r^ort  com-  might  emerge  from  such  collaboration  are 

^Pt^   in   mid-June    became    the   basis    for  special  programs  to  demonstrate  ways  par- 

P  f^,,r,  r^fn^P  nrotects  In  oreparlng  the  re-  ents  and  teachers  can  work  together  to  Im- 

'^n   the^cot^'^^^e  ^nsSue7vI^^^  Unl-  prove  reading  Instruction;   efforts  to  deter- 

^™itv  dlvl^^  and  departments  and  held  mine  the  most  effective  uses  of  computer- 

I™ioM  with   more   ^an   200   people   of  aided    instruction,    and    creation    of    Joint 

'^?^1^°?^.  Z.^^J^!Lr,frr  .ommunitTes.  fl£  committees  involving  Harlem  residents,  pub- 


crippled  and  chronically  111.  the  mentally 
111  and  the  Jobless  tend  to  gather  In  su<;h 
buildings.  The  workers  wlU  establish  recrea- 
tion and  rehablllUtlon  programs  by  work- 
ing cooperatively  with  the  dominant  social 
leaders  In  the  buildings  and  the  building 
managers.  The  goal  will  be  to  reduce  anti- 
social behavior  and  improve  the  physical 
and  mental  health  of  the  tenants. 

An  additional  $430,000  has  been  allocated 
for  the  immediate  start  to  five  new  projects 
and  the  early  development  of  several  more. 
Among  the  programs  that  will  be  undertaken 
promptly  are  the  following: 

„ .  The  economic  development  of  urban  core 

*ff'i^t°bv"s"udente'a^d"f^acu'lty'members' to  aid  munlty  meeting  place  and  headquarters  for  ^reas.  Preliminary  plans  have  been  sketched 
Sverelv  disadvantaged  Individuals  living  In  community  groups  which  promote  educa-  j^j.  ^j^^  creation  of  an  Industrial  and  Com- 
cfnffle-room  occupancy  buildings.  A  second      tional  development.  merclal     Development      Association     which 

ha.rbeen  carried  out  by  35  Columbia  '.aw  The  project  will  stress  the  Improvements  ^.q^j^  involve  Harlem  business  leaders,  the 
.tTTHpn^   workine  In   Harlem   to   help   with      which  neighborhood  groups  and  the  Unlver-      mterracial  Council  lor  Business  Opportunity 

Siuueuwj     ».v^io.«    J,  .  onrniiracro    pK    nnrTnprs    encased    In         .     •,.  -     , i.„     „t     ,->,i v,i„v.     /^^,■H,,o♦« 


Harlem  and  other  minority  communities,  as  ^  ..    r,  .         *     <■ i»„ 

5![l^    other    concerned    persons    in    the  He   school   teachers   and   University   faculty 

r^terNew  York  area.  The  University  also  members  to  develop  programs  related  to  pro- 

S^ulted  with   government  officials  at  the  fessional  training. 

,      w.!7.»  and  national  levels  The  Ford  funds  will  greatly  expand  cur- 

^"Sre^^i^t  proS^    supported  by  pre-  rent  programs  and  add  new  ones  at  the  ^st 

, JS^y  all«;aUo£8  of  $180  170,  were  given  Harlem    Community    Resoures    Center^  The 

Jfvan^e  approval  by  the  Foundation  and  are  Center,  at  2141  Third  Avenue,  created  last 

Sy  undM  way.  One  involves  an  intensive  year  by  Teachers  College,  opera^s  as  a  com- 


cation  and  director  of  this  project,  said: 
"Although  efforts  elsewhere  to  improve  urban 
schools  have  resulted  in  a  number  of  indi- 
vidual experimental  and  demonstration 
schools,  few  If  any  projects  have  sought  at 
the   outset   to  Involve   a   community's  total 


Justice  - 

to  protect  the  poor  against  malpractices  In 
the  collection  of  small  debts  and  the  evic- 
tion of  tenants. 

Dean    Walton    has    been    named    Interim 
Director    of    the    new    Center    on    Urban- 

Vfinoritv  Affairs.  It  was  announced.  He  said  .     .v,        „ 

toat  these  first  efforts  in  cooperation  with  the  social  and  educational  resources  In  the  proc- 

S™ity  represent  "the   initial  phase  in  ess   of   planning,   executing   and   evaluating 

whTwU    become  an  historic  process  for  the  education    Improvement.    It    is    anticipated 

nS^rhol^^^d  for  Columbia.  For  nearly  a  that  this  approach.  In  addition  to  building      _          _    ^ „    

vear   community  and  University  representa-  more   effective   community-affiliated   schools      gg^^^ing    professional    and    technical    jobs 

uves  have  talked  with  one  another  on  a  wide  in  Harlem,  will  demonstrate  ways  to  develop      ^^^^   „„^,„^   ^„^   nrivate    The  Develonmenl 

range  of  issues  to  the  further  benefit  of  all.  the    local    educational    leadership    essential 

mnk  exchanges  of  Views  have  occurred  with  for  the   effective  decentralization   of   urban 

Individuals   and    with    members    from   such  schools.                                            „,     k„    „(,-=,, 

Soups     as     CORE,     HARYOU,     MEND     and  Harlem's     housing     needs    will     be     gi^en 

mRC,  the  urban  League,   the   Ira  Aldrlch  major  attention  by  the  Institute  of  Urban 

"'^^  ■                               °             ....  Environment  of  Columbia  s  School  of  Archl- 


of  these  professors  have  already  begun  to  ex- 
plore ways  to  advance  the  establishment  of 
new.  Negro-owned  business  enterprises  under 
a  separate  grant  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Columbia  has  begun  planning  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  Development  Division 
which  will  be  organized  to  seek  out,  enroll, 
and  teach  adults  from  minority  groups  whose 
incomplete    education   prevents    them   from 


Socletv,  the  Manhattan  Central  Medical  As-  »,„„  „f  «i-tq  nnn    -r-ha      •'-"    .>..„... 

s^iation.  Strvcker's  Bay  Neighborhood  Coun-  tecture  wi  h  an  allocation  of  $179  000.  The  ^^^ 

cU  the  Ministerial  Interfalth  Association,  the  project  wiU  involve  a  detailed  physical  anal-      ^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

Citizens  care  Committee,  the  Institute  for  vsis  of   ^^^^^f'^^\'"''''''';^',^Z^^^\V^:  

Human  Development,  the  Upper  Manhattan  portance  will  be  efforts  to  deterniine  the  de- 

Sy    Club     and    others.    Much    has    been  sires  of  residents  so  that  future  housing  will 

^arne^d  through  partnership  and  much  must  adequately  meet  their  needs^  It  is  expected 

be  done  In  plrtnership.  Our  initial  recom-  that  the  results  will    ead  to  recommenda- 

mendations  are.  of  course,  the  Committee's  tions  for  a  comprehensive  program  to  extend 

responsibility  and  should  be  viewed  simply  existing  governmental  effons  and     o  create  _^ _^_ 

s  prologue  to  a  long-term  Involvement  by  new  programs  and  leg  s  atlon  for  impro^e-  h^^  ^^^  spoLorshlp  of  a  « 

11 'of    us    in    areas    of    profound    common  ^l^"t  of  housing  condt.onsfor^h^  tee  of  doctors  from  Harlem  Hospital 


as 
ail 
concern." 

The  project  to  Improve  Harlem  schools  is 
the  largest  and  most  ambitious  of  the  new 
programs  launched  by  the  Ford  funds.  It  will 
be  directed  by  members  of  the  Teachers  Col- 
lege faculty  in  cooperation  with  various  Uni- 
versity departments.  In  Its  report,  the  Uni- 
versity's five-man  planning  committee  had 
suggested  an  approach  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation whereby  a  single  existing  school  would 
be  cperated  under  community-University 
auspices  at  a  budgeted  figure  of  $350,000.  The 
initial  aUocation  has  been  raised  to  $600,000 
to  support  a  multlpronged  effort  to  help  meet 
Harlem's  broader  educational  needs.  Subse- 
quent to  the  Committee's  recommendation 
last  June,  changing  circumstances  in  the 
educational   scene   Introduced   the   need   for 


of  Harlem  and  for  the  residents  of  all  urban 
core  areas. 

'These  efforts  coincide  with  the  beginning 
of  the  Model  Cities  program  In  New  York 
City.  "It  will  be  possible  for  proposals  de- 
veloped by  the  Institute  of  Urban  Environ- 
ment and'  the  University  to  be  translated 
readily  into  instruments  for  the  rebuilding 
of  New  York's  blighted  areas,"  said  Dr. 
Chester  Rapkin.  director  of  the  Institute 
and  formerly  staff  director  of  President 
Johnson's  Task  Force  on  Urban  Affairs. 
which  drew  up  the  federal  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram. 

"The  quaUty  of  the  existing  housing  sup- 
ply win  be  analyzed."  said  Dr.  Rapkin.  "to 
identify  those  buildings  that  are  merely  in 
need  of  upkeep,  those  that  require  major  im- 


Involvement    with    several    Harlem    schools      provement.    and    those    beyond    repair    that 

need  replacement.  Architectural  studies  will 
be  made  and  these  will  be  accompanied  by 


rather  than  one.  It  is  expected  that  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  nearly  one  and  a  half  million 
dollars,  not  included  in  the  $2.7-minion 
figure  announced  yesterday,  will  have  been 
expended  for  the  project  by   1970  and  that 


the   development   of    practical    programs    to 

expand  housing  options  available  to  families 

>...v><^  ^^^x    L...V     .^  •.^..  - throughout  the  Harlem    community  by  pro- 

threxp7riences"wnirpVoVlde"guldenn7s"tothe  posing  specific  methods  and  procedures  ,^„  „._  ,„,^.  _..„,  ._„„^  ,j..  .,.„  ^q 
optimal  practical  ways  to  Improve  ghetto  whereby  local  groups  can  form  organizations  103  West  ^^St^.^treet^  Among  the  Items^ 
„v,„„,.     ^. *..„,,„     "  ^„    .„v,^i    «,    ,v,=r„.      tn  construct,  rent  or  nurchase  housing."         be    saved    are    the    first    Freeaom  s    journal 


both  public  and  private.  The  Development 
Division,  free  from  many  of  the  usual  quali- 
fying conditions  and  admission  standards. 
will  provide  special  courses  for  professionals 
whose  certifications,  acquired  elsewhere,  are 
not  acceptable  to  licensing  authorities  In 
New  York.  It  would  also  admit  selected  col- 
school  drop-outs  into  programs 
their  career  goals.  A  further  ob- 
jective will  be  to  organize,  possibly  in  as- 
sociation with  several  large  metropolitan  em- 
ployers, courses  aimed  at  upgrading  those 
minority  group  members  who  have  demon- 
strated ability  in  their  present  Jobs  but  who 
need  more   education   to   advance. 

Initial  pilot  training  efforts  will  be  under- 

commlt- 
to  pro- 
vide education  in  paramedical  fields  for  med- 
ical laboratory  assistants,  labor  and  delivery 
room  technicians,  and  technical  nursing  as- 
sistants. Dr.  Melvln  Yahr.  assistant  dean  at 
Columbia's  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, is  working  with  the  committee  from 
Harlem  Hospital.  He  indicated  that  up  to 
thirty  students  from  minority  groups  will 
be  given  opportunities  to  participate  In  the 
first  phase  of  these  Innovative  educational 
programs. 

The  School  of  the  Arts  is  developing  plans 
to  enlarge  cooperative  efforts  with  various 
cultural  activities  in  Harlem.  Community- 
Columbia  programs  in  painting,  sculpture, 
photography,  music,  theatre,  and  creative 
writing  win  be  examined  so  that  the  rich 
varied  cultural  resources  of  ghetto  communi- 
ties can  be  effectively  employed. 

Emergency  action  will  be  taken  to  save 
approximately  5.000  items  in  the  famous 
Schomburg  collection  of  Negro  history,  liter- 
ature, and  art  which  are  in  danger  of  physi- 
cal deterioration.  The  collection  Is  housed  at 


schools.    Eventually,    one    school    or    manv     to  construct,  rent  or  purchase  housing. 
:hools  may  be  primarily  Involved.  The   project   to   help   residents   of  sing 

During  the  first  year,  a  staff  of  about  50     room  occupancy  buildings,  kno-wrn  as  SROs, 


schools  may  be  primarily  lnvolv_ed._     .  __  The^projec_t_to^help_reslden^of_  single-      ^-^^ter'^^Sl^ SuU«!' W^^^^^^ 
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and  Booker  T.  Washington,  as  well  as  ortglnal 
m^Sts  and  letters  of  Langston  Hughes. 
Countee  CxiUen.  and  Claude  McKay. 

The  Onlversltys  new  Center  on  Urban- 
Minority  Affairs  win  coordinate  and  evaluate 
Tot  the  programs.  The  Center  Is  heing 
established  with  an  allocation  ol  i^-J^ 
together  with  a  $500,000  fund  to  provide  doc- 
toral  fellowships  and  to  ^^^^^^^^Be  research 
orolects  in  long-neglected  areas  of  Negro  hls- 
Cv  and  urban  prollems.  Officers  of  the  new 
center  Include  a  director  reporting  direct  y 
to  the  president  and  the  provost  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  two  associate  directors  who  will 
be  concerned  with  community  action  pro- 
grams and  urban-minority  studies.  Appo  nt- 
ments  to  these  posts  will  be  announced  In  a 
short  time.  Dr.  Walton  will  be  Interim  direc- 
tor until  the  appointments  are  made. 

A  major  purpose  of  the  Center  will  be  to 
facilitate  the  full  mobilization  and  coordliia- 
tlon  01  the  Umversltys  facilities  for  effective 
assistance  to  the  community  In  meeting  Its 
problems  and  to  the  country  In  explor  ng 
means  of  correct  critical  conditions  In  the 
major  cities.  Special  efforts  will  be  made  to 
develop  -social  audits"  to  trace  the  Impact 
of  various  programs  on  the  people  affected. 
The  Center  also  will  be  responsible  for  main- 
taining constant  liaison  between  the  com- 
munity and  the  University  and  for  promoting 
wider  understanding  of  the  major  issues.  To 
insure  the  new  Center's  permanent  place  in 
the  University,  continuing  support  will  be 
provided  by  a  $750,000  endowment  fund 

Related  directly  to  the  Center  s  activities 
win  be  a  Harlem  Speaks"  forum  which  will 
bring  to  the  community  and  to  the  Univer- 
sity a  number  of  minority  leaders  for  franK 
and  vigorous  discussion  of  mutual  problems. 
A  new  University  Seminar  on  the  Changing 
City  wUl  involve  participation  by  minority 
leadership,  public  officials  and  urban  scholars^ 
Dean  Walton  said  that  this  mutual  effort 
must  be  viewed  "not  as  an  event  but  as  a 
process— a  process  which  wUl  lead  to  a  great 
deal  of  fruitful  learning  on  all  sides.  An  his- 
toric step  has  been  taken  to  bridge  the  gulf 
between  the  University,  and  the  community 
of  which  It  is  a  part.'" 

The  committee  chaired  by  Dean  Walton, 
which  coordinated  planning  for  the  an- 
nounced projects,  included  John  Fischer, 
president  of  Teachers  College:  Ell  Qlnzberg. 
Hepburn  Professor  of  Economics:  Samuel 
Lubell  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
and  Wallace  Sayre.  Eaton  Professor  of  Public 
Administration  and  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Law  and  Government. 
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B\D  TASTE  IN  PREACHING  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  noted  a  little  \vr>-ly  at  his 
press  conference  last  week: 

If  I  have  done  a  good  Job  of  anything 
since  I  have  been  President,  It  Is  to  in- 
sure that  there  are  plenty  of  dissenters. 

Now  none  of  us  wishes  to  stifle  dis- 
sent. For  better  or  for  worse,  it  repre- 
sents the  strength  of  our  democracy. 

But  there  is  a  time  and  a  place  for 
evei-ything — and  I  do  believe  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ought  to 
be  able  to  enter  a  church  without  being 
preached  at  about  the  wisdom  of  his 
foreign  policy. 

A  week  ago  Simday.  in  Williamsburg, 
•Va..  Mr.  Johnson  endured  such  an  ex- 
perience. He  went  to  church  for  spiritual 
solace  but  had  to  Usten  to  a  lecture 
which,  in  the  words  of  a  Williamsburg 
official,  was  "an  example  of  exquisite 
bad  taste." 

There  Is  no  excuse  for  this  sort  of  be- 
havior. There  Is  no  excuse  for  a  minister 


to  take  advantage  of  a  captive  audi- 
ence—in  the  person  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States— "to  tell  him  what  he 

thinks."  ^  ,    .  ,, 

The  President  has  enough  people  tell- 
ing him  what  they  tWnk— and  often  in 
quite  vitrioUc  terms.  I  might  add.  He 
does  not  need  to  hear  it  in  a  place  of 
worship  on  a  Sunday  morning,  as  well. 
I  am  proud  that  the  President  demon- 
strated better  taste  than  did  the  rever- 
end minister.  I  am  proud,  too,  that  many 
of  the  Nation's  newspapers  came  to  the 
President's  defense.  Perhaps  they  helped 
to  ease   the  pain  that  he  was  forced 

to  suflfer.  , 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  selec- 
tion of  such  newspaper  comments  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Birmingham  News,  Nov.  14,  1967] 
The  Time  and  Place 

"As  safe  as  In  church"  could  hardly  be 
acceptable  assurance  to  President  Johnson 
after  he  sat  in  his  pew  last  Sunday  as  the 
captive  target  of  a  minister's  scolding. 

The  subject  of  Vietnam  and  the  American 
position  there,  however  broad  the  conflict 
of  opinion  thereon,  has  been  worried  exten- 
sively and  the  President  has  received  his  full 
share  of  criticism.  , 

That  the  minister  involved  In  Sundays 
startling  Incident  has  every  right  as  a  citi- 
zen to  express  himself  on  the  yeas  and  nays 
of  Vietnam  is  unquestioned,  though  some 
may  argue  that  the  pulpit  is  not  the  place 
for  discussion  of  such  subjects  no  matter  who 
sits  in  the  congregation. 

But  for  a  minister  to  level  his  comments 
directly  at  the  man  who  represents  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  was  precisely  what 
an    observer    described    it.    "Exquisite    bad 

As  a  political  figure  or  even  as  the  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Johnson  Is  subject  to  criticism.  And 
such  is  proper  when  spoken  In  the  public 
arena  and  offered  with  reason. 

A  calculated  attack  both  on  the  office  of 
President  Itself— which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis- 
words  were  whether  he  intended  them  so  or 
not— and  the  deliberate  embarrassment  of  a 
guest  worshipper  were  demeaning  to  the  min- 
ister's office. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Nov.  15,  1967] 
Somebody's  Snitftnc  Glite  Around  Here 
With  President  Johnson  as  a  captive  audi- 
ence In  the  front  pew  once  occupied  by 
George  Washington,  the  Episcopal  rector  of 
Bruton  parish  church  in  Williamsburg.  Va.. 
fxpanded  his  set  sermon  Sunday  to  Imply 
that  Mr.  Johnson  wasn't  leveling  with  the 
people  about  Viet  Nam. 

The  Rev.  Cotesworth  Pinckney  Lewis,  sug- 
gesting that  the  purpose  of  the  war  appeared 
to  most  nations  to  be  neo-colonlallst.  said 
that  "something  is  wrong  in  Viet  Nam"  and 
that  it  was  up  to  the  President  to  provide 
"some  logical,  straightforward  explanation." 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis  Ignored  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Johnson  had  attempted  to  do  Jvist  that  in  an 
address,  the  day  before  aboard  the  carrier 
Enterprise.  On  June  29  the  President  also 
stated  that  the  war  was  in  defense  of  United 
States  security  and  was  directed  against  com- 
munist aggression. 

Inasmuch  as  people  go  to  church  to  wor- 
ship, and  not  to  be  lectured  about  their  as- 
serted fallings,  we  concur  in  the  Judgment  of 
a  spokesman  for  Colonial  Williamsburg.  Inc.. 
with  which  the  Bruton  parish  church  has  no 
direct  affiliation,  that  the  celrgyman's_  ob- 
servations were  In  "exquisite  bad  taste." 

Some  published  accounts  of  this  Incident 
hardly  have  contributed  to  Ulumlnatlon.  We 


wlU  pass  over  an  Associated  Press  reference 
to  "Burton  parish"  on  the  supposition  that 
this  was  merely  a  typographical  error.  But 
another  Associated  Press  dispatch,  by  Frank 
Cormier,  has  a  statement  that  invites  the 
conclusion  that  either  the  rector  or  the 
reporter  didn't  know  what  he  was  talking 
about.  The  passage  states: 

"Lewis  began  his  sermon  by  noting  the 
President  was  sitting  in  a  pew  once  used 
by  George  Washington,  and  that  the  Bible 
used  for  the  reading  of  the  morning  lessons 
was  given  to  the  parish  by  King  Henry  VII 
of  England." 

If  so.  Henry  Tudor  had  to  rise  from  the 
grave  to  confer  the  Bible.  He  lived  from 
1457  to  1509.  and  was  king  from  1485  to  his 
death.  Williamsburg,  then  known  as  Middle 
Plantation,  was  first  settled  in  1633.  It  was 
renamed  Williamsburg  in  1693  after  the  Col- 
lege  of  William  and  Mary  was  chartered  by 
tae  crown.  Bruton  parish  was  created  in 
1674  and  the  original  parish  church  was 
completed  in  1683.  so  that  the  parish  came 
into  existence  165  years  after  the  death  of 
Henry  VII  There  was  no  other  Henry  around 
at  the  creation  of  the  parish  or  the  time  the 
church  was  first  built,  for  these  events  leU 
within  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

Nothing  like  getting  the  facts  straight,  for 
a  change. 

(Prom  the  San  Angelo  Standard -Times, 
Nov.  14.  19671 
Sermon  Served  Only  Man  Delivering  It 
The  Rev  Cotesworth  Pinckney  Lewis,  of 
Williamsburg.  Va.,  had  a  distinguished  visitor 
to  his  congregation  Sunday:  President  John- 
son The  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis  took  note  of  this 
in  advance  by  scrapping  his  previously  pre- 
pared statement  and  writing  another  on  Viet- 
nam—one which  consisted  of  unsolicited  ad- 
vice to  and  open  criticism  of  bis  parishioner 
for  a  day.  _    ^. 

The  President  carried  off  his  captive 
audience"  role  gracefully  and  without  visible 
expression  of  resentment  toward  the  rectcr. 
But  the  minister's  actions  are  indefensible— 
and  reveal  a  surprising  iRnor.mce  of  the  sub- 
ject upon  which  he  felt  able  to  lecture  the 
President. 

During  the  course  of  his  singular  sermon. 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis  said,  "The  political  com- 
plexities of  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam  are 
so  bafQlng  that  I  feel  presumptuous  even  in 
asking  questions."  And  "presumptuous"  is  a 
perfect  definition  for  the  minister's  conduct. 
It  Is  presumptuous  indeed  to  lecture  the 
man  who  is  closest  to  the  situation  and  prob- 
ably alone  aware  of  all  the  facts  about  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  It  is  presumptuous  to  take 
advantage  of  the  role  of  minister  to  propel 
one's  self  in  among  the  mighty  and  foist  one's 
own  views  on  the  American   public  merely 
because  of  proximity  to  the  President,  not 
because  of  personal  qualifications  or  impor- 
tance. It  Is  presumptuous  to  chide  the  Presi- 
dent for  not  having  explained   our  role  in 
Vietnam— only  weeks  after  the  President  has 
delivered  probably  the  most  lucid  explana- 
tion of  that  role  yet  pronounced. 

In  short,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis  has  behaved 

boorishly. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis  knew  what  he  was 
doing;  the  fact  that  he  composed  his  sermon 
after  being  notified  the  President  w;ts  to 
attend  confirms  this.  One  can  only  believe, 
then,  that  he  hoped  to  gain  notoriety  for 
himself  and  for  the  minority  opinion  he  ex- 
pressed by  capitalizing  on  his  religious 
office— at  the  expense  of  both  his  guest  and 
his  regular  parishioners. 

Perhaps  it  Is  understandable,  since  there 
are  so  many  Instant  experts  on  Vietnam 
abroad— most  of  them  as  little  acquainted 
with  the  facts  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis  obviously 
Is  But  one  expects  more  of  a  minister  than 
Idle  chatter,  self-aggrandizement  and  dis- 
courtesy. One  expects  spiritual  guidance,  not 
polemics. 

President  Johnson,  we  are  sure,  did  not  go 
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to  church  on  Sunday  In  search  of  yet  another 
iminformed  opinion  on  Vietnam.  Every  office, 
"...rv  bar.  every  street-corner  in  America 
abounds  In  such  half-baked,  opinionated 
self-important  oratory.  He  went  to  church  as 
do  milUons  of  other  Americans  for  spiritual 
solace-  what  solace  he  received  was  obtained 
from  the  order  of  worship,  not  from  the 
nastor's  sermon— which  to  us  seems  to  repre- 
sent a  failure  of  religion's  purpose. 


[From  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 
Nov.  15.1967] 
Telling.  Not  Asking 
Many  good  shepherds  of  the  church  have 
served  "their  fellowman  well  by  using  their 
DUlplts   to   denounce    those   of   their    fiocks 
they  believed  to  be  straying  from  the  path. 
But  last  Sunday  a  minister  in  Williamsburg. 
Va.  seized  the  opportunity  to  put  on  the 
spot  one  present  who  was  not  a  member  of 
hlB  congregation.  This  target  of  his  oratory 
was  a  weary  traveler,  who  had  entered  the 
church  as  a  guest. 

The  guest  was  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Just  returned  from  a  5.000-mlle  trip 
in  which  he  had  explained  over  and  over  the 
reasons  fcr  the  nation's  participation  In  the 
defense  of  South  Vietnam.  Nevertheless,  the 
clergyman  directed  at  him  a  series  of  ques- 
tions' asking  for  an  explanation  of  why  we 
are  in  Vietnam. 

Since  the  President  had  given  seven 
speeches  In  the  previous  two  days  expound- 
ing the  answers  to  the  questions  posed  from 
the  pulpit,  It  must  be  assumed  that  the 
questions  were  rhetorical.  That  Is  to  say.  they 
were  meant  for  effect,  not  for  gaining  Infor- 
mation. 

One  definition  of  the  word  "rhetorical  Is 
■emphasizing  style  at  the  expense  of 
thought."  The  definition  unfortunately  seems 
to  fit  this  particular  case  all  too  well. 

The  Vietnam  commitment  is  the  most  con- 
stantly debated  issue  In  political  life  and  has 
been  for  two  years.  Though  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations  may  be  faulted  for 
not  explaining  the  commitment  In  Its  early 
stages,  the  President  and  his  officials  in  recent 
months  have  gone  over  the  reasons  for  It 
again  and  Eigain. 

Some  Americans  may  disagree  violently 
with  the  validity  of  those  reasons,  but  there 
Is  simply  no  point  in  continuing  to  ask  what 
they  are.  It  must  be  concluded  that  those 
who  still  loudly  demand  to  know  why  we 
are  in  Vietnam  are  making  their  demands 
because  of  an  eagerness  to  gain  the  limelight. 
The  demands  are  not  really  questions,  for 
the  information  they  purport  to  seek  is 
known  to  the  questioners.  They  are  Instead 
criticisms.  Intended  to  embarrass  the  admin- 
istration and  demonstrate  the  questioner's 
own  dissent. 

The  Virginia  minister  clearly  recognized 
an  opportunity  to  get  his  own  views  on  rec- 
ord in  a  big  way.  He  later  told  a  reporter. 
"One  Isn't  privileged  to  tell  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  what  he  thinks  very  often." 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  minister  de- 
scribed it  as  a  chance  "to  tell  .  .  ■  what  he 
thinks"  rather  than  actually  to  ask  for  an- 
swers. And,  by  doing  so,  he  publicly  em- 
barrassed a  guest  of  his  church.  The  fact 
that  the  guest  was  President  of  the  United 
States  does  not  mitigate  the  discourtesy,  it 
accentuates  It.  The  President  faces  criticism, 
attack  and  denunciation  almost  every  hour 
of  the  day.  Certainly  it  would  seem  that  he 
could  find  a  brief  respite  from  such  tor- 
ments in  the  sanctuary  of  a  church. 

The  minister's  bishop  said  in  his  defense 
that  he  was  within  his  rights  as  a  Christian 
to  express  his  convictions  thus,  and  this  Is 
true.  He  was  also  within  his  rigths  as  an 
•American,  for  there  is  no  law  against  berat- 
ing a  president  whether  he  Is  \'lsltlng  a 
church  or  not. 

The  minister's  offense  was  not  against  the 
laws  of  state  or  church.  It  was  against  the 


accepted  standard  of  good  manners.  The 
minister  took  full  advantage  of  his  "privi- 
lege" to  tell  off  his  congregation's  eminent 
guest.  The  result,  as  one  Williamsburg  offi- 
cial described  it.  was  "an  exquisite  example 
of  poor  taste." 

[Prom  the  Houston  Chronicle.  Nov.  14.  1967) 
Clergyman  Showed  Poor  Judgment 

This  week's  first  prize  for  poor  Judgment 
goee  to  the  Rev.  Cotesworth  Pinckney  Lewis 
of  Williamsburg.  Va.,  for  his  sermon  Sunday 
with  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  in  the  con- 
gregation. The  minister  didn't  tell  the  Presi- 
dent anything  he  didn't  already  know,  we're 
sure.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  couldn't  walk  out 
during  this  public  lecture  to  the  chief  execu- 
tive. They  were  a  captive  audience  as  the 
minister  called  for  a  "straight-forward  ex- 
planation" of  the  Vietnam  war  as  he  criti- 
cized the  administration's  conduct  of  it. 

".  .  .  Since  there  Is  a  rather  general  con- 
sensus that  what  we  are  doing  In  Vietnam  Is 
wrong  (a  conviction  voiced  by  leaders  of 
nations  traditionally  our  friends,  leading 
.military  experts  and  the  rank  and  file  of 
American  citizens)  we  wonder  If  some  logical, 
straight-forward  explanation  might  be  given 
without  endangering  whatever  military  or 
political  advantage  we  hold."  he  said. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis  apparently  has  been  on 
another  planet  for  the  past  two  or  three 
months.  In  that  time  President  Johnson  has 
given  a  major  policy  speech  on  the  war  (Sept. 
29  in  San  Antonio  i.  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  has  dealt  with  the  war  at  length  in  two 
news  conferences  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara  has  discussed  It  at 
length  both  In  a  news  conference  and  In  a 
major  policy  speech  In  San  Francisco. 

When  the"  President  is  In  the  congregation, 
there  seems  to  be  an  Irreelstlble  urge  for 
ministers  to  devote  their  sermons  to  politics 
rather  than  religion,  although  until  now  all 
we've  heard  alxsut  have  been  praising  the 
President,  not  lambasting  him. 

We  agree  with  the  spokesman  for  Colonial 
Williamsburg.  Inc..  who  said  the  sermon  was 
"exquisite  bad  taste."  And  we  liked  Mrs. 
Johnson's  comment  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis  as 
she  emerged  from  church:  "The  choir  was 
wonderful." 

[From  the  Sacramento  Bee,  Nov.  15,  1967] 
Prayers  and  Politics 

At  the  outset  let  It  be  said  the  Rev.  Cotes- 
worth Pinckney  Lewis.  Episcopal  minister  In 
Williamsburg,  Va  .  has  a  right  to  speak  his 
mind  about  his  concern  over  the  handling 
of  the  Vietnamese  war.  But  also  let  It  be 
noted  he  overstepped  the  bounds  of  religious 
propriety  In  uslne  his  pulpit  as  the  forum 
preolselv  because  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  in  the  front  pew  of  his  church. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  had  Just 
completed  a  nationwide  tour  In  which  he 
talked  frequently  of  the  administration's 
purposes.  He  made  a  concerted  effort  to  ex- 
plain and  defend  his  position. 

Yet  the  rector  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  take  advantage  of  the  presence  of 
the  President  to  voice  his  personal  doubts 
about  the  very  issues  Johnson  had  publicly 
discussed  during  the  two  preceding  days. 

Lewis  told  newsmen.  "One  Isn't  privileged 
to  tell  the  President  of  the  United  States 
what  he  thinks  very  often." 

The  trouble  Is  Lewis  picked  the  wrong  time 
and  the  wrong  place. 

The  Richmond.  Va..  News-Leader  de- 
nounced the  minister  for  "officlousness  and 
bumptlotisness,"  Rep.  Carl  Albert  of  Okla- 
homa told  the  House  of  Representatives.  "I 
think  this  is  the  first  time  In  our  history 
that  anyone  has  tried  to  make  a  captive 
audience  out  of  the  President." 

Gov.  Mills  E.  Godwin  Jr.  of  Virginia  wrote 
Johnson  a  letter  of  regret  and  said  "the 
people  of  Virginia  would  always  desire  that 


he   be  shown   every   courtesy   while   In   our 
midst." 

This  observation  should  be  applied  to  any 
state,  county  or  city  the  President  may  visit. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe.  Nov.  14,  1967) 

Church  Is  No  Place  To  HARANCtrE 

President 

(By  Victor  O.Jones) 

Back  In  the  Spring  of  1918.  during  World 

War  I,   I  can   remember   attending   Sunday 

services  in   the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church. 

then  at  Fifth  av,  and  about  37th  st.  In  New 

York,  with  an  aunt  and  uncle, 

I  forget  what  chapter  and  verse  the  min- 
ister was  speaking  to  In  his  sermon,  but  I  do 
recall  that  it  was  a  pretty  bloodcurdling 
affair,  full  of  hate  for  the  Kaiser,  allusions  to 
what  the  Huns  had  done  to  Belgian  women 
and  children,  and  assurance  that  God  was 
on  oiu'  side  in  this  conflict. 

In  the  middle  of  this  impassioned  talk,  my 
uncle,  a  rather  mild  little  man,  stood  up  de- 
liberately, slowly  put  on  his  overcoat  turned 
his  back  on  the  preacher  and  with  slow  and 
deliberate  steps  walked  out  of  the  church. 
Later  my  aunt  and  I  found  him  out  on 
the  sidewalk,  waiting  for  us.  No.  he  wasn't 
sick.  No.  he  hadn't  felt  dizzy.  He  had  walked 
out  In  protest  to  the  sermon.  It  wasn't  that 
he  wasn't  patriotic.  He  believed  in  otir  catise, 
and  though  he  was  too  old  to  wear  the  uni- 
form, he  did  what  he  could  In  the  war  effort. 
"I  Just  don't  come  to  church  to  hear 
spread-eagle  oratory.  I  have  a  hunch  that 
many  of  the  German  atrocity  stories  we  are 
hearing  are  prop.aganda.  I  hope  that  God  Is 
on  our  side,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Germans  use  a  motto,  'Gott  Mlt  Uns."  and  I 
dare  say  they  believe  God  Is  on  their  side.  It 
may  sound  cynical,  but  I  prefer  Napoleon's: 
•God  fights  on  the  side  of  the  heaviest  artil- 
lery.' In  any  case,  a  minister  has  no  business 
making  such  speeches  In  church  because  the 
congregation  is  in  no  position  to  stand  up 
to  protest  or  answer." 

I  was  thinking  of  my  uncle  the  other  day 
when  President  Johnson  and  his  family,  seek- 
ing some  surcease  from  the  terrible  artraln 
they  live  under,  went  to  Sunday  services  to 
hear  the  word  of  God.  Inst«ad.  they  got  a 
cheap,  self-righteous  lecture  and  heckling 
on  our  foreign  policy  from  a  young  Episcopal 
minister. 

President  Johnson  had  Just  finished  a  5000 
mile  tour  during  which  he  had  tried  to  ex- 
plain what  he  was  trying  to  do  In  Vietnam. 
The  minister  had  the  President  over  a  barrel 
in  that  he  couldn't  possibly  stand  up  and 
argue,  though  I.  for  one,  would  have  ap- 
plauded him  If  he'd  stalked  out  of  the 
church. 

Perhaps  it's  un-Christian  of  me.  but  I 
suspect  that  Rev.  Cotesworth  Pinckney  Lewis 
was  well  aware  of  the  fact  that,  for  once  in 
his  life,  he  would  land  on  Page  One  of  all 
the  papers  and  on  the  TV  news  shows. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  how  you  or 
I  feel  about  the  Vietnam  war.  This  is  a 
matter  of  the  fitness  of  things — and  I  don't 
happen  to  think  that  a  church  on  Stmday 
is  the  place  to  confront  a  wai-weary.  har- 
rassed  parishioner  with  a  needling,  one-sided 
foreign  policy  harangue. 

I  wouldn't  blame  LBJ  if  In  the  future, 
when  entering  a  church,  he  made  sure  It 
was  empty  and  not  booby-trapped,  so  that 
he  could  enjoy  rest,  meditation  and  prayer 
even  if  he  had  to  forego  a  sermon. 

And  to  end  this  sermon  of  mine  on  a  more 
cheerful  and  lighter  note,  let  me  toss  a 
couple  of  bouquets. 

The  first  goes  to  an  tmnBoned  spokesman, 
who  In  emphasizing  the  total  lack  of  con- 
nection between  Colonial  Williamsburg  and 
the  Bruton  Parish  Episcopal  Church,  said: 
"The  sermon  was  in  exquisite  bad  taste." 

The  second  bouquet  goes  to  Mrs.  Johnson. 
who  on  the  way  out.  told  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis  she 
thought   the   choir   was   wonderful— a   left- 
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accompanied   by   daughter   Lynda    and   her 

fiance,  Marine  Capt.  Charles  S.  Robb. 

There  he  was  challenged  directly  by  the 

rector,  the  Rev    Cotesworth  Plnckney  Lewis, 

on  the  Vietnam  War.  He  posed  his  subject 

thusly : 

"The  poUUcal  complexities  of  our  Involve- 
ment in  an  undeclared  war  In  Vietnam  are 

so  baffling  that  I  feel  presumptuous  even  In 

asking  direct  quesUons.  But  since  there  la  a 

rather  general  consensus  that  something  Is 

wTong  In   Vietnam — a  conviction   voiced  by 

leaders  of  nations  tradlUonally  oior  friends — 

leading  military  experts — and  the  rank  and 

file  of  American  citizens — we  wonder  if  some 

,u.^y.t,^^ ^^ -.^.  logical,  straightforward  explanation  might  be 

Pa'her  McElwain  said  Tuesday  night  he  did     given   without   endangering   whatever   mill-      more  un-Chrlstlan  and  un-religlous  than  to 
>t.  niiMtinn  the  rleht  of  Dr.  Cotesworth  P.      tary  or  political  advantage  we  hold."  assail  a  man  who  couldn't  do  anything  about 


handed  compliment  which  wUl  undoubtedly 
be  included  In  all  future  anthologies  of  the 
perfect  squelch. 

I  Prom  the  Portland  Press  Herald, 
Nov.  15,  1967) 
PoBTuvND  Rector  Critical  of  Lewis:  L.  B.  J.- 
Pastor  Confrontation  Termed  "Misuse  of 
Pulp  it" 

(By  Joseph  E.  Coyne) 
The  Virginia  cleric  who  questioned  Presi- 
dent Johnson  about  the  conduct  of  the  Viet- 
nam War  "erred  deeply."  according  to  the 
Rev.  Harold  A.  McElwain.  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal  Church  here 


the  laws  of  the  nation  by  these  Individuals 
has  been  shown  time  and  time  again  on  TV 
and  In  the  newspapers  to  be  Just  about  nil. 
These  men  apparently  feel  themselves  above 
law.  They  have  long  ago  forgotten  the  ad- 
monition, "Render  to  Caesar  what  is 
Caesar's." 

They  are  all  summed  up  by  the  lecture  by 
the  minister  In  Williamsburg.  What  kind  of 
a  man  would  presume  to  stand  up  in  a  pul- 
pit and  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  chose  his 
particular  church  In  which  to  worship  on 
that  particular  Sunday?  The  President  was 
obviously  a  captive  audience.  He  couldn': 
walk  out.  Can  you  think  of  anything  much 


not  question  the  right  of  Dr.  Cotesworth 
Lewis  Jr.,  rector  of  Bruton  Parish  Episcopal 
Church,  WlUlamsburg.  Va.,  to  speak  his  mind 
on  the  war  but  said  the  church  Is  "not  a 
political  forum". 

"Father  Lewis  erred  deeply  In  excoriating 
the  President  of  the  United  States  from  the 
pulpit  of  the  church,"  Father  McElwain 
declared. 

"When  the  President  Uke  all  others  in  the 
congregation  came  to  be  with  God  and  un- 
burden himself  and  receive  spiritual  solace 
It  should  have  been  unthinkable  to  assail 
him  with  moral  questions." 

"Had  the  rector  of  Bruton  Parish  spoken 
to  the  President  In  such  wise  in  the  parish 
hall  or  at  a  public  gathering  of  some  type,  or 
even  on  the  front  steps  of  the  church,  it 
would  have  been  more  understandable." 
Father  McElwain  said. 

"But  to  have  a  captive  audience  in  the 
President  at  a  formal  service  In  the  church, 
and  direct  the  remarks  that  he  did  at  our 
President.  I  feel  is  a  gross  misuse  of  the 
pulpit  and  his  vocation  as  a  priest  of  the 
church." 

"Regardless  of  what  political  party  the 
President  belongs  to."  the  priest  said,  "the 
President  in  such  times  of  stress  certainly 
needs  the  guidance  of  Almighty  God  and  the 
opportunity  to  say  his  prayers. 

"He  needs  the  prayers  of  all  of  us,"  Father 
McElwain  said. 

"Father  Lewis  during  a  sermon  Sunday 
wondered  aloud  if  some  'logical,  straight- 
forward explanation  might  be  given  without 
endangering  whatever  military  or  political 
advantage  we  hold.' 

"Father  Lewis'  personal  opinions  are  his 
own  and  as  an  American  citizen  he  has  the 
right  of  free  speech  and  to  demonstrate  as 
he  wishes  outside  of  the  church,"  Father 
McElwain  said,  but  added: 

"It's  untenable  that  Father  Lewis  would 
single  out  on  any  other  Sunday  a  member 
of  his  congregation  whether  he  be  nationally 
prominent  or  otherwise,  and  direct  questions 
at  hlra  that  would  require  answers  as  to  his 
moral  conduct.  This  would  be  unheard  of, 
uncharitable." 

Father  McElwain  added  that  the  Virginia 
clergyman  undoubtedly  asked  questions  that 
many  Americans  are  asking,  but  added  that 
"the  time  and  the  place  were  ill  chosen." 

He  added  that  he  was  reminded  of  the 
colonial  period  when  George  Washington  as 
leader  of  the  American  army  attended  church 
regularly  where  many  men  loyal  to  the  crown 
also  were  in  attendance,  but  it  had  never 
been  recorded  In  history  that  any  cleric  at- 
tacked Washington's  political  views  during 
a  sermon. 

(From  the  Abilene  Reporter-News,  Nov.   14, 

1967] 

Political  Lecture  to  L.  B.  J.  Inexcusable  at 

Worship 

Affairs  have  come  to  a  sorry  pass  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  cannot  be 
spared  jjolltlcal  harassment  even  when  he 
seeks  to  worship. 

Sunday.  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  were 
In  Williamsburg,  Va.,  and  went  to  historic 
Bruton  Parish  Episcopal  Church.  They  were 
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In  developing  his  subject,  he  questioned 
whether  the  truth  were  being  told  about  the 
war.  said  "we  are  appalled"  that  civilian 
casualties  are  triple  military  casualties,  that 
the  war  appears  "to  most  nations  of  the 
world"  to  be  "neo-colonlallsm,"  he  Implied 
criticism  of  restrictions  on  military  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  and  cautioned  that  the  Viet- 
nam War  not  be  oversimplified  as  being  di- 
rected at  monolithic  communism. 

What  made  the  performance  even  more 
outrageous  is  that,  according  to  a  parish 
spokesman,  the  rector  changed  his  first  plans 
and  prepared  this  sermon  after  learning  the 
President  would  be  In  the  congregation. 

This  performance  was  an  indefensible  in- 
dignity and  reproach  to  the  office  as  well  as 
the  person  of  the  Presidency. 

Though  it  doubtless  was  unpleasant  lor 
President  Johnson  to  endure,  it  might  well 
have  been  so  repungnant  to  the  public  at 
large  that  It  will  generate  sympathy  and 
patience  for  him  aside  from  what  individuals 
think  of  his  war  policy. 

IProm  the  Manchester  Union  Leader, 

Nov.  14,  1967) 

A  Lovely  Choir 

The  minister  In  Williamsburg,  Va.,  where 
President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  went  to  church 
this  last  Sunday,  ought  to  have  his  clerical 
mouth  washed  out  with  the  nastiest  type 
of  non-clerical  soap. 

The  President,  after  a  tiring  weekend  of 
flying  to  one  military  installation  after  an- 
other to  encourage  the  boys  who  are  going 
to,  or  have  been  in,  Vietnam,  probably  was 
hoping  for  some  spiritual  comfort  on  Sunday 
morning.  Instead,  the  reverend  in  the  pulpit 
had  the  unmitigated  gall  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent a  lecture  on  why  he  should  tell  the  na- 
tion why  we  are  in  Vietnam, 

The  President  said  nothing,  but  it  must 
have  been  a  grim  and  unnecessarily  cruel 
dose  to  take  after  a  tough  weekend.  Mrs. 
Johnson  was  heard  to  tell  the  reverend  as  she 
left  the  church:  "A  lovely  choir."  This  proves 
that  a  lady  can  be  a  lady  even  when  a  preach- 
er isn't  a  gentleman. 

The  Incident  is  worth  commenting  on  be- 
cause the  attitude  of  the  unmannerly  clergy- 
man is  typical  of  a  whole  group  of  clergymen 
In  this  country  who,  in  the  estimation  of 
this  newspaper,  act  like  neither  Christians 
nor  gentlemen.  Their  presumption  in  talking 
on  things  about  which  they  know  nothing. 
Is  nothing  short  of  Incredible.  Their  holier- 
than-thou  attitude  and  arrogance  are  un- 
bearable. 

Unfortunately  our  seminaries  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  now  have  been  turning  out  so- 
called  clergymen  who  have  neither  humility, 
nor  wisdom,  nor,  in  the  opinion  of  this  news- 
paper, devotion  to  God.  These  men  seem  to 
be  more  interested  in  politics  and  social  work 
than  they  are  in  the  Bible  or  the  Almighty. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  these  men  seem  to 
be  sure  that  the  mere  fact  that  they  have 
graduated  from  a  divinity  school  and  are 
in  a  pulpit  makes  them  all-wise,  all-virtuous 
and  capable  of  telling  everybody  else,  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on  down. 
Just  how  to  run  the  nation.  The  respect  for 


it  except  to  listen  to  the  nonsense  that  was 
being  spouted  from  the  pulpit? 

Can  you  think  of  anything  more  arrogant 
or  more  presumptuous  than  for  this  clergy- 
man, whose  only  knowledge  about  the  war 
could  be  gained  from  newspapers,  TV.  radio 
and  presumably  many  left  wing  periodicals, 
to  stand  there  and  lecture  the  President  ol 
the  United  States? 

Probably  the  lecturer  likened  himself  to 
the  prophets  of  old,  but  those  who  have  seen 
the  performances  of  these  clergymen  know 
there  is  very  little  relationship  between  the 
sincerity  and  the  religious  authority  of  the 
prophets  and  these  pipsqueaks  who  now  hold 
down  so  many  ol  our  pulpits. 

After  a  tiring  weekend.  President  Johnson 
had  every  right  to  expect,  when  he  went  to 
church,  to  be  Inspired  by  some  of  the  greatest 
religious  influence  of  all  time,  some  of  the 
great  moral  and  religious  lessons  that  come 
from  the  Bible  and  some  true  religious  ex- 
perience. He  did  not  need  a  lecture  and  he 
certainly  did  not  expect  one. 

The  incident  Is  worth  commenting  on  be- 
cause the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
been  too  long  afflicted  by  this  type  of  clergy- 
man. In  many  cases  these  clergymen  seem 
to  be  much  more  sympathetic  to  our  enemies 
than  to  the  cause  of  this  country.  It  is  time 
that  the  congregations  in  these  churches 
took  action  and  removed  these  clergymen, 
telling  them  If  they  want  to  have  free  speech 
that's  fine — but  not  In  their  churches.  It's 
time  drastic  action  was  taken  to  bring  these 
clergymen  to  their  senses. 


FEDERAL  ROLE  IN  SLUM  HOUSING 

Mr,  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  this 
year  about  the  proper  means  through 
which  ■we  can  provide  adequate  housing 
for  Individuals  with  lower  Incomes.  Sev- 
eral approaches  have  been  suggested, 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee has  approved  for  full  committee  con- 
sideration an  omnibus  bill  which  includes 
some  of  these  suggestions. 

Certainly  there  is  much  to  be  done,  and 
it  will  require  the  best  thinking  of  pri- 
vate industry  and  governmental  repre- 
sentatives to  cope  with  the  problems 
which  we  have. 

A  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  on  November  6,  1967,  by  Charles 
Abrams,  of  Columbia  University  includes 
his  thinking  on  this  subject.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Federal  Role  in  Slum  Housing 
Columbia  University. 
Neie  York.  N.Y..  October  31.  1967. 

To  the  Editor;  Prof.  John  K.  Ga'.bralth's 
letter  published  Oct.  30.  supporting  the  use 


„f  Drivate  capital  for  slum  reclamation,  is 
•  welcome  qualification  of  his  previous  posl- 
Hon  as  he  stated  It  to  the  City  Club.  Your 
«lltorlal  of  the  same  day,  caUlng  upon  busl- 
r«s  to  cooperate.  Is  also  a  timely  reminder 
fhat  business  has  a  stake  In  the  soundness 
M  it  cities.  But  if  business  is  to  cooperate 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  the  fullest  co- 
operation of  the  Federal  Government  is  nee- 

The'  Federal  rent  supplement  program, 
under  which  private  money  can  be  lent  for 
n-otects  for  which  low-income  families  will 
^  eligible,  now  appears  to  have  been  cut 
to  only  «iO  mlUlon.  The  appropriation 
should  be  at  least  four  times  that. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration  has 
still  to  demonstrate  that  It  will  Insure  more 
than  a  token  number  of  mortgages  to  low- 
ncome  families.  In  1950  mortgage  Insurance 
on  existing  one-family  homes  for  famUles 
w,rh  an  income  of  $4,000  or  less  represented 
43 "per  cent  of  the  agency's  home-loan  In- 
surance, but  by  1965  this  figure  had  dropped 
to  about  1  per  cent  of  the  total. 

There  have  been  many  good  homes  In  Ne- 
ero  areas  which  F.H.A.  has  refused  to  Insure. 
As  a  result,  Negro  home  buyers  are  paying  as 
much  as  twice  what  they  should  be  paying 
for  homes  and  mortgages.  Despite  F.H.A.  s 
recent  statement  that  It  would  liberalize  Its 
Dolley  those  who  have  followed  the  agency  s 
practices  know  there  has  always  been  a  wide 
fulf  between  its  statement-writers  and  its 
underwriters. 

LEGISLA'nON   NEEDED 

Not  only  must  existing  housing  practices 
be  liberalized;  new  legislation  must  also  be 
written  to  take  advantage  of  such  offers  as 
that  of  the  life  Insurance  companies,  to 
make  $1  billion  available  for  loans  In  slum 
areas  and  to  low-income  fanUUes.  Presently. 
for  example,  when  the  Government  makes  di- 
rect Federal  loans  at  3  per  cent,  the  loans 
are  made  a  charge  on  the  Federal  budget. 
To  the  extent  of  such  loans,  budgetary  allo- 
cations for  other  pubUc  needs  are  diminished. 
Moreover,  only  a  limited  amount  of  Federal 
money  can  l>e  lent  for  such  housing  under 
current  Federal  budgeting  practices. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  the  insurance  com- 
panies were  to  lend  a  bllUon  dollars  at  6  per 
cent,  and  the  Federal  Government  were  to 
provide  a  3  per  cent  annual  subsidy,  funds 
for  nonprofit  housing  would  be  expanded 
many  times.  The  substitute  formtUa  would 
entail  a  maximum  annual  budgetary  charge 
of  $30  million,  which  would  be  substantially 
recouped  by  the  Federal  Treasury  through 
Income  taxes  on  the  profit  made  by  the  lend- 
ers and  on  Income  generated  by  the  billion 
dollar  Investment  in  construction  and  mort- 
gages. 

The  two  measures  sponsored  by  Senators 
Percy  and  Mondale  would  help  promote  sub- 
stantial private  Investment  In  slum  areas,  and 
these  two  measures  should  be  advanced  to  a 
vote  as  soon  as  possible. 

Charles  Abrams, 
Chairman.  Division  of  Urban  Planning, 
School  of  Agriculture. 


1967  issue,  Professor  Levltan  addresses 
himself  to  the  No.  1  domestic  issue  of  our 
Nation — how  to  provide  Jobs  for  the  poor 
that  are  both  meaningful  and  produc- 
tive. 

Professor  Levltan  argues  that  "the 
time  may  be  fast  approaching  when  pro- 
gram administrators  are  going  to  have  to 
choose  between  quality  and  quantity," 
and  urges  us  to  mold  "an  effective  part- 
nership" that  Includes  "Goverrunent 
funds  and  private  employer  know-how." 

Whether  one  agrees  or  disagrees  with 
Professor  Levitan,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  his  remarks  are  stimulating  and 
deserve  a  wide  readership.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Poverty  and  Human  Resources, 
November-December  1967] 


SAR  A.  LEVITAN  WRITES  ON 
JOBS  FOR  THE  POOR 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
contributions  of  Prof.  Sar  A.  Levitan,  of 
the  George  Washington  University,  to 
the  planning,  development,  operation, 
and  evaluation  of  our  Federal  manpower 
programs  are  well  knowTi  to  all  of  us. 

Many  of  his  views  have  been  con- 
tained In  the  publication  Poverty  and 
Human  Resources  Abstracts,  a  bimonthly 
journal  of  the  Institute  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustrial Relations  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  Wayne  State  University. 

In   the   current   November-December 


Washington  Notes:  Will  Employers  Be 
Induced  To  Train  the  Poor? 
(By  Sar  A.  Levltan,  the  George  Washington 
University) 
It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  clear  that  the 
recenUy  inaugurated  federally-supported 
antlpoverty  training  and  Job  creation  pro- 
grams are  falling  short  of  their  Intended  goal 
to  help  participants  achieve  economic  in- 
dependence and  self-support.  It  appears  that 
these  efforts  are  more  successful  In  provid- 
ing the  unskilled  and  deficiently  educated  in- 
come and  an  opportunity  to  perform  socially 
useful  work,  but  little  preparation  for  future 
gainful  emplovment  in  the  competitive  labor 
market.  The  problem,  some  have  suggested, 
is  that  private  enterprise  which  has  tradition- 
ally trained  workers  and  equipped  them  with 
skills  has  remained  only  on  the  periphery  of 
the  new  training  programs. 

Since  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  per- 
mits profit-making  organizations  to  partici- 
pate in  these  training  programs,  many  have 
criticized  program  administrators  for  the  lack 
of   private   employer  involvement.   However, 
this  represents  only  part  of  the  answer.  Pres- 
sure to  produce  Instant  success  and  to  maxi- 
mize the  number  "served."  encouraged  ad- 
ministrators to  fill  available  "slots"  In  the 
public  sector.  Since  the  federal  share  Is  at 
least  90  percent  of  costs — and  the  balance 
can  be  provided  "in  kind"— public  agencies 
and  nonprofit  organizations  can  obtain  what 
is   for  all  practical  purposes,  free  labor.  En- 
ro'llees  are  frequently   assigned  to  marginal 
tasks  or  "make-work"  Jobs.  Thus  projects  will 
often  not  offer  the  best  training  or  the  most 
meanlngfiU  employment.  Although  reduction 
of  the  share  of  federal  contribution  might 
encourage    agencies    sponsoring    projects    to 
restrict   Job   openings   to   needed   and   more 
meaningful   work,   such   a  move   might  dis- 
courage participation  by  many  public  agen- 
cies and  nonprofit  organizations  and  preclude 
establishment  of  projects  in  areas  which  need 
them  most.  The  time  may  be  fast  approach- 
ing when  program  administrators  are  going 
to    have    to    choose    between    quality    and 
quantity. 

ln-t;ie-job  training 
To  secure  gi-eatf  private  participation  in 
training  programs,  administrators  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
have  recently  placed  greater  emphasis  on 
OJT,  reimbursing  employers  for  training 
costs  but  not  for  wages.  The  distinction  may 
be  more  semantic  than  real  since  the  gov- 
ernment picks  up  part  of  the  total  labor  cost 
during  the  Initial  employment  period— the 
duration  Is  dependent  upon  the  occupation 
for  which  the  worker  Is  trained.  Since  selec- 
tion of  trainees  is  left  with  employers  and 
they  receive  uniform  reimbursement  per 
trainee  In  a  particular  program,  an  Incentive 


ia  created  to  "cream  "  the  best  qualified  ap- 
plicants. A  comparison  of  the  chsiracterlstlcs 
of  institutional  enrollees,  who  are  chosen  by 
the  Employment  Service,  and  OJT  enrollees 
suggests  that  difficulties  of  placing  the  dis- 
advantaged with  private  employers.  In  1966, 
two  of   every   five   MDTA   Institutional   en- 
rollees were  non white,  while  In  OJT  they  ac- 
counted for  only  one  In  five.  Enrolleee  with 
less  than  a  high  school  education  accounted 
for  more  than  half  of  those  in  institutional 
courses,  but  for  only  a  third  In  OJT   While 
one  of  every  nine  institutional  trainees  were 
public  assistance  recipient*,  one  of  every  80 
OJT  enrollees  was  In  that  category.  The  re- 
sults In  other  programs  are  no  Ijetter.  Pew 
out-of-school    Neighborhood    Youth    Corps 
enrollees  have  been  offered  the  opportunity 
to  participate  In  private  on-site  training.  In 
the  Work  Experience  and  Training  Program 
(Title   V)    which   has   considerable   latitude 
in    placing    participants    with    prlvate-for- 
profit  organizations,  only  3  percent  were  so 
placed. 

Based  on  his  study  of  MDTA,  Professor 
Garth  L.  Mangum  has  suggested  that  if 
OJT  is  to  be  effective  as  an  incentive  to  em- 
ploy the  disadvantaged.  It  might  be  neces- 
sary to  limit  the  payment  of  subsidies  only 
to  the  employment  and  training  of  the  poor. 
OJT's  apparent  success  (about  nine  of  every 
ten  who  had  completed  training  were  em- 
ployed when  last  surveyed )  with  the  limited 
number  of  disadvantaged  workers  suggests 
that  It  might  offer  a  viable  technique  lor 
inducing  employers  to  hire  unqualified 
workers  and  train  them  for  available  jobs. 
Successful  expansion  of  OJT  for  the  disad- 
vantaged may.  however,  require  raising  the 
subsidy   above  current   levels. 

Some  employers  have  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility for  training  the  poor  without  govern- 
ment subsidy.  As  their  contribution  to  the 
nation's    war    on    poverty,    these    employers 
have     lowered     hiring     qualifications     and 
trained  workers  who  would  normally  not  be 
acceptable.    Their    rationales    have    ranged 
widely.  Labor  shortages  accounted  for  some 
of   the   hiring,   but   not   all.   Some   consider 
their   action   as   "enlightened   self-interest," 
a  reaction   to  riots  that  occurred  in  many 
cities.  Others,  opposed  to  the  expansion  of 
the  welfare  state,  think  that  they  can  mo- 
tivate   and    train    the   disadvantaged   better 
than  public  programs.  Though  the  number 
enrolled  is  small,  the  experience  Is  valuable 
for  the  lessons  that  can  be  gleaned  from  It. 
The  much-touted  Jobs  Now  of  Chicago  is 
an  example.  Here  a  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nization, the  TMCA,  provides  an  Initial  two- 
week  orientation  to  hard-core  gang  youth. 
This     orientation,     and     the     provision     of 
coaches   to  work   vrtth  the  youth   while   on 
the  Job,  is  subsidized  by  federal  funds.  The 
brunt  of  the  costs,  however,  Is  assumed  by 
private  employers  who  hire  the  participants 
at   their   going   rate   of   pay   and   provide    a 
high-support  environment  and  training  for 
poorly  qualified  employees.  Though  some  of 
the    largest   companies    in   Chicago    partici- 
pate in  the  program,  they  agreed  to  absorb 
only  about  a  hundred  participants  every  two 
weeks.  This  program  and  others  have,  how- 
ever. Indicated  the  costs  of  hiring  unquali- 
fied     and,      frequently,      poorly     motivated 
workers.  A  large  Insurance  company  which 
hired   20   high   school   dropouts   found   that 
to  make  them  competitive  with  high  school 
graduates  might  cost  as  much  as  a  thousand 
dollars  per  enrollee  during  the  Initial  year. 
There  are  other  costs,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  concerned  with  retaining  poorly  prepared 
and  motivated  employees.  This  involves  not 
only  extra  costs  for  supervision,  but  also  to 
reorient  supervisors  to  deal  sympathetically 
with   the    problems   of   the   new   employees. 
There  are  also  dangers — bending  disciplinary 
rules  and  work  performance  standards  which. 
If  not  adroitly  handled,  can  affect  adversely 
overall  productivity. 
Private  corporations  cannot  be  expected  to 
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act  as  eleemosynary  Institutions  to  any  sub- 
stantial degree.  If  Inadequately  educated  and 
poorly  motivated  workers  are  to  be  trained 
and  equipped  with  skills  to  enhance  their 
position  In  the  competitive  market,  the  gov- 
ernment must  absorb  the  brunt  of  the  coats. 
Rather  than  "viewing  with  alarm"  the  use 
of  tainted  government  money,  there  Is  room 
to  be  concerned  that  there  ain't  enough  of 
it. 

NEW    W.\YS    .AND    MEANS 

Molding  an  effective  partnership  of  gov- 
ernment and  private  enterprise  for  training 
large  numbers  of  disadvantaged  Is  dependent 
on  government  funds  and  private  employer 
know-how.  Debate  has  centered  on  the  most 
efficient  ways  and  means  to  accomplish  the 
desired  goal. 

Human  investment  bill 
One  alternative  that  has  received  consider- 
able support  would  provide  tax  Incentives  to 
employers.  The  use  of  such  incentives  for 
achieving  policy  objectives  has  a  long  his- 
tory. The  most  recent  major  effort  was  the 
1962  law  giving  7  percent  ta.x  credit  toward 
the  cost  of  investment  in  machinery  and 
equipment.  Reasoning  that  investment  in 
human  skills  deserves  the  same  considera- 
tion. Senator  Winston  Prouty  (R-Vt.)  and 
Representative  Thomas  B  Curtis  iR-Mo.) 
proposed  that  employers  be  allowed  a  10  per- 
cent tax  credit  for  expenditures  in  training 
non-managerial  and  non-professional  em- 
ployees. A  higher  tax  exemption  for  human 
investment  th.in  for  investment  In  machin- 
ery and  equipment  is  Justified  by  the  spon- 
sors on  the  assumption  that  it  involves  a 
higher  risk  to  the  employer.  When  purchased, 
machines  become  the  property  of  the  em- 
ployer, but  trained  workers  can  always  opt 
for  another  employer.  The  Human  Invest- 
ment bill,  originally  introduced  In  1965.  was 
revived  in  the  present  Congress  and  spon- 
sored by  29  Republican  Senators  (S.  812 1 
and   140  Republican  Congressmen. 

Proponents  of  the  legislation  claim  it  would 
stimulate  Increased  Job  training  by  private 
business  with  a  minimum  intervention  by 
the  government.  According  to  the  Congres- 
sional Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation,  these  tax  exemptions  would  result 
in  an  annual  loss  in  federal  revenue  of  $200 
to  8350  million,  "depending  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  tax  credit  stimulated  new  training 
programs." 

The  Administration  has  taken  a  dim  view 
of  the  Human  Investment  bill.  Conceding 
that  tax  Incentives  can  be  utilized  to  achieve 
desired  social  purposes.  Gardner  Ackley. 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  has  observed  that  such  tax 
policies  may  unduly  erode  the  tax  base.  Ack- 
ley also  questioned  whether  the  plan  would 
produce  enough  additional  training  to  offset 
the  potential  loss  in  revenue,  and  whether 
it  would  result  in  training  for  specific.  Iden- 
tifiable skill  shortages.  He  also  argued  that 
the  program  would  not  affect  the  disadvan- 
taged because  employers  would  concentrate 
on  training  those  who  are  already  employed. 
He  concluded  that  MDTA,  both  Institutional 
and  OJT.  will  result  in  a  bigger  bang  for 
the  buck  than  tax  incentives. 

Needless  to  say.  proponents  of  the  legisla- 
tion find  Ackley's  arguments  unconvincing. 
Quoting  praise  from  Administration  spokes- 
men concerning  the  positive  results  of  tax 
exemptions  in  capital  Investment,  they  won- 
der why  similar  results  would  not  be  achieved 
by  a  tax  incentive  in  human  investment. 
.Administration  economists  reply  that  policies 
10  encourage  investment  suitable  In  1962, 
when  economic  slack  prevailed,  are  not  ap- 
plicable to  the  Inflation-threatened  economy 
of  1967. 

Since  current  conditions  are  not  the  most 
propitious  for  consideration  of  tax  cuts,  a 
detailed  discussion  about  the  merits  of  the 
Human  Investment  bill  may  not  appear 
timely  at  present.  The  hiring  and  training  of 


ghetto  residents  and  other  poverty  clients  is 
an  urgent  issue,  however.  The  advocates  of 
the  bill  have  argued  that  it  provides  built-in 
incentives  for  training  the  disadvantaged: 
with  Incentives  to  employers  to  train  and 
promote  already-employed  workers,  the  pro- 
gram would  serve  to  vacate  Jobs  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  economic  ladder  for  which  dis- 
advantaged workers  would  then  be  hired  as 
replacements.  The  argument  is  not  too  per- 
suasive. It  is  doubtful  whether  the  incen- 
tives offered  by  the  legislation  would  be 
adequate  to  change  hiring  practices  of  em- 
ployers. Under  the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  employers  still  could  hire  some 
more  qualified  applicants  and  receive  the  tax 
exemption  benefits. 

Tax  incentives  for  poverty  areas 
Senators  Robert  P.  Kennedy  (D-N.Y.)  eind 
James  B.  Pearson  (R-Kan.)  have  proposed  a 
special  application  of  the  tax  incentives  to 
Job  creation  in  slum  areas  and  Indian  res- 
ervations. Their  proposal  (8.  2088)  would 
qualify  an  employer  wishing  to  locate  a  com- 
mercial (excluding  retail)  or  industrial  fa- 
cility in  a  slum  area  with  a  population  of 
250.000  or  more  or  on  an  Indian  reservation 
for  various  tax  Incentives  over  a  period  of  10 
years — providing  he  created  at  least  50  Jobs 
and  hired  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  em- 
ployees from  poverty  areas.'  The  proposed 
tax  incentives  are  as  follows: 

1.  10  percent  tax  credit  on  Investment  in 
machinery  and  equipment; 

2.  7  percent  credit  for  constructing  an  in- 
dustrial facility  or  leasing  space; 

3.  One-third  reduction  in  calculating  use- 
ful life  of  real  and  personal  property  for 
purposes  of  depreciation  allowances;  and 

4.  Special  deduction  of  25  percent  above 
normal  wages  and  salaries  paid  to  residents 
of  the  slum  areas. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  authorize  a 
S20  million  expenditure  during  the  first 
year  for  training  costs  and  allowances  to 
prepare  potential  workers.  Senator  Kennedy 
estimates  that  an  employer  would  save 
$91,000  annually  In  taxes  on  a  million  dollar 
Investment,  but  that  new  Jobs  generated  by 
the  proposal  would  produce  new  tax  re- 
ceipts in  excess  of  the  tax  exemptions. 

Essentially,  the  Kennedy-Pearson  pro- 
posal is  an  extension  of  the  concept  of  aid 
to  depressed  areas  inaugurated  In  1961  under 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration.  It 
differs  from  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  In 
qualifying  only  portions  of  labor  market 
areas — namely,  slum  areas — for  assistance, 
and  offering  much  more  generous  aid  to  the 
designated  areas. 

The  rationale  for  limiting  sites  to  slum 
areas  was  supplied  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
W.  WlUard  Wlrtz.  who  stated  that  "Most  of 
the  unemployed  In  the  slums  .  .  .  are  .  .  . 
conditioned  by  a  century  of  Insecurity  which 
creates  a  very  real  problem  the  minute  a  Job 
emerges  more  than  6  or  8  blocks  away  from 
where  they  live."  Senator  Kennedy  reasoned 
from  this  that  Jobs  would  have  to  be  brought 
closer  to  slum  residents:  even  If  the  "in- 
security" problem  were  not  a  deterrent  to 
the  mobility  of  slum  residents,  there  are  no 
adequate  "mass  transportation  facilities  to 
take  them  to  and  from  their  place  of  work 
at  the  price  they  can  afford  to  pay."  Aside 
from  these  arguments,  he  believes  that  "in- 
vestment in  Jobs  within  poverty  areas  is 
important  for  its  own  sake." 

The  assiunption  that  the  tax  losses  will 
be  more  than  repaid  by  the  taxes  generated 
by  the  new  businesses  implies,  first,  that 
these  activities  would  not  be  generated  with- 
out the  tax  incentives,  or  second,  that  these 


'  The  "poor  tracts"  were  designated  on  the 
basis  of  five  characteristics:  low  Income,  low 
educational  attainment,  percent  of  children 
under  18  years  old  not  living  with  both  par- 
ents, percent  of  unskilled  males,  and  percent 
of  dilapidated  housing. 


incentives  would  not  reduce  investments  in 
other  areas.  An  appraisal  of  the  bill  must 
consider  the  impact  of  the  Incentives  upon 
competing  businesses  outside  the  designated 
areas. 

The  difficulties  inherent  in  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  Kennedy-Pearson  bill  do  not 
negate  the  need  to  attack  the  problems  to 
which  the  measure  is  addressed.  There  la 
ample  evidence  that  doing  business  in  slum 
areas  Involves  special  costs.  That  is  not  only 
because  of  higher  taxes  and  higher  insur- 
ance rates  (assuming  Insurance  is  obtain- 
able) but  also  because  of  the  difficulties  in 
training  and  retaining  residents  of  slum 
areas  and  In  attracting  competent  mana- 
gerial personnel.  The  crucial  Issue  Is  to  de- 
termine the  level  of  incentive  needed  to 
compensate  for  the  extra  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness in  slum  areas.  The  added  costs,  no 
doubt,  range  widely  among  the  slum  areas 
designated  by  the  Kennedy-Pearson  bill, 
and  there  are  no  adequate  data  to  determine 
the  extent  of  these  costs.  In  the  absence  of 
such  data,  the  Kennedy-Pearson  proposal, 
based  on  narrow  and  frequently  arbitrary 
geographic  boundaries,  might  achieve  Its 
objective  at  a  cost  to  people  residing  in  other 
areas  in  the  same  city. 

THE   OLD    WAYS    PERSIST 

While  the  Administration  has  not  taken  an 
official  position  on  the  Kennedy-Pearson  bill, 
latest  developments  indicate  that  it  is  per- 
suaded of  the  need  to  subsidize  employers 
if  they  are  to  hire  large  numbers  of  disad- 
vantaged workers.  The  current  Concentrated 
Employed  Program,  an  effort  Involving  the 
Investment  of  some  $100  million  in  20  urban 
slum  areas  and  two  depressed  rural  areas, 
planned  to  place  emphasis  on  including  pri- 
vate employers  to  hire  "hard-core"  unem- 
ployed workers.  However,  an  examination  of 
developing  projects  indicates  that  the  new 
program  differs  little  from  the  ongoing 
projects. 

A  more  direct  bid  to  involve  private  em- 
ployers in  antlpoverty  training  programs  was 
offered  by  the  Administration  on  October  2, 
1967,  one  day  before  the  Senate  voted  on  the 
Emergency  Employment  bill,  an  amendment 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  A  White 
House  memorandum  addressed  to  the  heads 
of  the  major  federal  departments  concerned 
announced: 

"We  are  launching  today  a  major  test  pro- 
gram to  mobilize  the  resources  of  private  in- 
dustry and  the  Federal  Government  to  help 
find  Jobs  and  provide  training  for  thousands 
of  America's  hard-core  unemployed." 

In  commenting  on  the  proposal,  Secretary 
of  Labor  W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz  stated:  "We  mean 
business.  There's  no  small  print."  He  might 
have  added  that  the  Administration  Intended 
to  allocate  only  small  funding  for  the  effort. 
The  proposal  involved  allocation  of  $40  mil- 
lion— and  this  from  already  appropriated 
funds — to  launch  the  new  program.  The 
amount  was  hardly  a  substitute  for  the 
Clark-Prouty  bill  which  authorized  the  ex- 
penditure of  $850  million;  part  of  the  funds 
would  have  been  allocated  to  reimburse  em- 
ployers for  training  the  poor.  The  Admin- 
istration's opposition  was.  no  doubt,  respon- 
sible for  the  Senate's  failure,  by  a  five  vote 
margin,  to  approve  the  bill. 

It  would  have  been  comforting  to  close 
this  paper  on  an  optimistic  note  with  the 
indication  that  the  federal  manpower  pro- 
grams are  moving  in  the  right  direction,  even 
if  the  proposed  funds  are  inadequate  to  meet 
needs.  However,  this  is  not  the  case.  Mean- 
while, back  in  Congress,  the  House  approved 
another  training  and  Job  creation  bill.  Con- 
cerned with  the  rising  costs  of  public  as- 
sistance, the  House-approved  solution  was  to 
require  "employable"  relief  recipients  to 
undergo  a  course  of  training  in  order  to  make 
them  self-supporting.  The  bill  would  dis- 
qualify adults  from  receiving  relief  If  they 
refused  such  training  programs. 
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The  House  Ways   and  Means  Committee, 
^hich  proposed  the  bill,  recognized  the  "se- 
!,o^    social,    vocational,    and    educauonal 
I  nriicaos  of  many  of  the  recipients  and  .  .  . 
Tt  much  carefuf  and  patient  work  will  be 
needed  m  order  to  accomplish  the  objectives 
frhe  bill."  The  Committee  was  prepared, 
^nwever   to  invest  an  additional  billion  dol- 
?»rbv'  1972    for   day-care    facilities,    work 
lining  and  other  services  to  Improve  the 
rmoloyabilitv  of  relief  recipients, 
^e  bill  is  basically  an  expanded  version 
f  the  Work  Experience  and  Training  Pro- 
Lm  (Title  V),  inaugurated  under  the  Eco- 
Cc  opportunity  Act.  Though  the  bill  adds 
S    provisions     requiring     "employable 
Srs  to  work,  it  also  offers  some  Incen- 
,tv«  to  relief  recipients  to  undergo  training 
Xing  families  to   keep   the   first  $30  of 
Monthly  earnings,  work-connected  expenses 
Z^a  third  of  the  balance.  The  adequacy  of 
rhls  incentive  to  encourage  persons  on  relief 
toleek  work  leading  to  economic  independ- 
ence is  questionable.   Since   the  House   bill 
iP^ves  the  administration  of  the  program  to 
welfare  agencies,  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe 
tot  the  results  of  the  proposed  bill  would 
differ  from  the  achievements  under  the  pres- 
et work  Experience  and  Training  Program. 
Under  this  program.   50   percent  of   lormer 
pniollees  remained  on  relief  rolls  and  most  of 
the  funds  were  expended  to  provide  tempo- 
rarv  work  relief.  ^     , 

Though  it  certalnlv  was  not  the  Intent  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  It  would 
seem  that  the  House  has  voted  overwhelm- 
inelv  if  past  experience  is  an  Indicator,  for 
a  oroeram  which  will  see  the  government  as- 
sume additional  responsibilities  as  an  em- 
nlover  of  last  resort.  The  strengthening  of 
such  efforts  is  needed.  However,  as  Garth  L. 
Mangum,  an  advocate  of  such  programs, 
stated:  "The  government  as  an  employer  of 
last  resort  must  be  the  last  resort  for  the 
eovemment  as  well  as  the  individual.  To 
become  self-supporting  and  to  gain  employ- 
ment in  the  competitive  market,  the  poor 
need  more  than  opportunities  for  sheltered 

work 

We  learn  little  from  experience  and  prog- 
ress seems  to  come  slowly. 


OUR  MOST  URGENT  CHALLENGES 
ARE  HERE  AT  HOME 
Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
newspapers  have  been  reporting  a  pro- 
found shift  in  opinion  concerning  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  More  and  more  people 
are  becoming  skeptical  as  to  whether  the 
continued  bombing  and  military  escala- 
tion of  the  war  are  producing  any  lasting 
solution  to  the  agonizing  problems  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

At  the  same  time  concern  is  growing 
regarding  the  very  serious  problems  we 
face  at  home.  Our  priorities  are  being 
questioned  by  Americans  across  the 
countrj-.  ,    ^. 

Dr.  Chad  Walsh,  chairman  of  the 
English  department  of  Beloit  College, 
Beloit,  Wis.,  recently  wrote  a  guest  edi- 
torial for  the  Beloit  Daily  News.  Identi- 
fying himself  as  one  who  formerly  took 
a  hawkish  view  of  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam,  Dr.  Walsh  explains  those  con- 
siderations which  have  now  led  him  to 
conclude  that — 

The  war  Is  costing  more — in  lives  and 
money — than  It  Is  worth. 

In  this  very  fine  article,  Dr.  Walsh  ex- 
plains why  he  and  "many  people,  who 
once  strongly  supported  our  Vietnam 
policy,  are  now  convinced  that  it  isn't 
worth  the  cost,  and  that  our  most 
urgent  challenges  are  here  at  home." 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
thoughtful  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Hawk  Changes  His  Mind 
tBy  Chad  Walsh) 
During  the  last  couple  of  years  I  must 
have  thrown  into  the  wastebasket  a  dozen 
letters  from  various  organizations  asking  me 
to  sign  protests  against  America's  invx>lve- 
ment  in  Vietnam.  I  was  a  "hawk"  until  re- 
cently. I  compared  South  Vietnam  to  South 
Korea  and  argued  that  America  was  morally 
Justified  in  helping  the  South  Vietnamese 
defend  themselves  against  an  attempted 
takeover  from  the  north. 

I  have  changed  my  mind.  First  of  all,  be- 
cause the  analogy  with  Korea  simply  isn't 
accurate.  South  Korea  was  a  united  coun- 
try Its  people  fought  bravely  and  unitedly 
when  invaders  poured  In  from  the  north. 
South  Vietnam  Is  not  united.  Its  armed 
forces  are  so  unenthusiastlc  that  difficult 
missions  cannot  te  entrusted  to  them,  and 
there  are  millions  of  civilians  who  appar- 
ently feel  more  sympathy  for  the  Viet  Cong 
guerrillas  than  for  Saigon. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Vietnam  war  has 
gone  on  long  enough  to  prove  the  limita- 
tions of  power.  America  possesses  enough 
atomic  might  to  turn  all  of  North  Vietnam 
into  a  radioactive  desert,  but  (even  apart 
from  moral  considerations)  we  dare  not  use 
it  for  fear  we  would  trigger  an  atomic  war 
In  which  all  mankind  would  be  destroyed. 
As  long  as  our  leaders  retain  some  minimal 
rationalltv,  we  will  not  be  invading  North 
Vietnam  either;  that  could  provoke  a  land 
war  with  the  unlimited  manpower  of  China. 
Conventional  airpower  has  shown  itself  in- 
capable of  conquering  a  nation  so  prlnaitlve 
that  it  has  hardly  any  targets  worth  the 
attention  of  modern  airplanes  and  bombs. 

In  short,  we  have  enough  power  to  destroy 
everv  last  living  creature  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  but  we  do  not  have  the  kind  of  power 
it  would  take  to  overcome  the  completely 
dedicated  resistance  of  one  very  small  and 
backward  country.  It  Is  hard  for  a  powerful 
and  proud  nation  to  recognize  this  fact,  and 
to  learn  that  great  power  sometimes  carries 
within  Itself  such  curious  limitations  on  the 
effectiveness  of  power.  But  is  It  not  more 
sensible  to  recognize  the  fact,  than  to  pre- 
tend that  no  limitations  exist? 

Most   important  of   all,   I   have  moved   to 
the  "dove"  position  because  It  is  dally  more 
evident  that  the  war  is  costing  more— in  lives 
and  money— than  it  is  worth.  The  war  drags 
on    and  shows  no  sign  of  ending;  it  has  al- 
ready debased  the  American  image  through- 
out the  world,  so  that  other  peoples  speak 
of  us  as  thev  spoke  of  the  Russians  at  the 
time  of  the  Hungarian  uprising.  In  our  own 
countrv  we  are  more  bitterly  and  seriously 
divided  than  at  any  time  in  living  memory. 
Thousands  of  police  and  soldiers  with  bayo- 
nets are  summoned  out  to  defend  the  Penta- 
gon  against   the   onslaught   of   college   stu- 
dents. ,  .  ,,„ 
We  bomb  North  Vietnam  and  meanwhile 
our  own  cities  burn,  from  fires  set  by  des- 
perate Americans  in  the  Inner  core.  I  visited 
Detroit  recentlv  and  went  through  some  of 
the  areas  hard  hit  by  the  riot.  It  was  like  a 
newsreel  of  cities  leveled  by  bombing  raids 
in  World  War  II.  I  talked  with  people,  and 
they  made  it  clear  that  the  riot  was  not  en- 
tirely racial;  it  was  also  an  uprising  of  the 
alienated  poor,  black  and  white,  striking  out 
blindly  for  their  share  of  the  affluence  that 
has  passed  them  by. 

Theoretically,  the  United  States  is  wealthy 
enough  to  have  both  guns  and  butter,  napalm 
and  improved  education.  But  in  reality,  a  na- 
tion cannot  concentrate  with  equal  dedica- 
tion on  two   utterly  separate  goals.  A  few 


years  back  a  magnificent  national  program 
was  initiated  to  eliminate  poverty  and  bring 
all  Americans  into  the  mainstream  of  Ameri- 
can life.  That  program  is  in  disarray  and  re- 
treat today.  The  money,  the  energy,  the  time 
that  would  make  it  succeed  are  all  diverted 
to  a  war  half  a  world  away,  a  war  that  threat- 
ens to  become  a  continuing  feature  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 

I  BtUl  don't  believe  our  Vietnam  policy  is 
100  per  cent  wicked.  I  merely  argue  that  to 
continue  it  indefinitely  is  stupid.  I  think  I 
am    not    alone    in    my    shift.    I    personally 
know  many  people,  most  indifferent  to  poli- 
tics or  conservative,  who  once  strongly  sup- 
ported our  Vietnam  policy  but  are  now  con- 
vinced that  It  isn't  worth  the  cost,  and  that 
our    most    urgent    challenges    are    here    at 
home— in  the  seething  and   burning  cities, 
among  the  desperately  poor,  black  and  white. 
If  one  adds  together  the  Increasing  aUena- 
tion  of  young  people,  the  anguish  of  ghetto 
Negroes,    and    the    desperation   of    the    very 
poor  regardless  of  race,  a  genuinely  revolu- 
tlonarv  situation  exists  In  the  tTnit«d  States 
Itself  "Those   who   feel    that    the    American 
system  has  failed  them  may  not  be  strong 
enough    to   impose    a    new    system   of   their 
own    But  they  are  strong  enough  to  create 
anarchy  and  bring  the  present  system  down 
in  ruins.  It  is  late,  much  later  than  we  think. 
Even  the  most  powerful  nation  cannot  do 
everything.  We  cannot  fight  a  major  war  half 
a  world  awav  and  at  the  same  time  fight  the 
war    on    povertv    and   racial    discrimination 
that  alone  can  bring  all  Americans  into  fuU 
citizenship. 

The  right  question  to  ask  about  the  Viet- 
nam war  is  not  "Is  it  moral?"  Very  few  wars 
are  completelv  moral  or  immoral;  they  are 
mixtures  of  many  diverse  motives.  The  right 
question  is:  "What  should  have  priority? 
Will  the  future  welfare  of  the  United  States 
be  served  better  bv  bombs  over  North  Viet- 
nam or  by  taking  those  steps  (including  the 
cost  in  dollars)  that  will  bring  our  under- 
privileged citizens  into  the  fullness  of  Amer- 
ican life  and  thereby  save  our  cities  from 
being  burned  down  by  Molotov  cocktails  that 
American  hands  have  manufactured  and 
thrown? 


WHY   NOT  A   NATIONAL  BACK 
INSTITUTE? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  too  often 
in  our  preoccupation  with  the  social  ills 
which  afflict  our  countrj'— the  problems 
of  povertv,  lawlessness,  and  blight— are 
we  inclined  to  forget  the  verj'  basic  phys- 
ical ills  from  which  so  many  of  us  suffer 
individually,  and  for  which  as  yet  we 
have  provided  no  effective  cures. 

Moreover,  there  also  seems  to  be  an 
unfortunate  tendency  to  treat  common 
ailments  lightly,  just  because  they  are 
common.  Such  is  the  case  of  the  back— 
the  plaintive  cry  "Oh,  my  aching  back" 
has  passed  into  the  language  as  an  ex- 
pression of  despair  and  exasperation,  so 
common  is  the  affliction. 

But  despite  all  the  iighthearted  banter 
about  achmc  backs,  the  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  ailments  of  the  back  constitut« 
a  major  medical  problem  in  the  United 
States  today,  and  one  for  which  medical 
science  has  shockingly  few  answers. 

The  National  Safety  Council  estimates 
that  back  injuries  causing  lost  time  total 
more  than  500.000  a  year  and  cost  em- 
ployers about  $1  billion  in  sick  pay  to 
lai<i-up  workers  and  in  wages  for  their 
replacements.  In  California  alone,  20.- 
000  workmen's  compensation  awards 
amounting  to  over  $60  miUion  are  made 
each   year   for   back   complaints.   Back 
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troubles  now  account  for  a  third  of  all 
compensation  awards  in  that  State. 

Probably  the  most  famous  sufferer  of 
back  pain  in  recent  years  in  this  country 
was  the  late  President  Kennedy.  But  the 
affliction  is  as  widespread  as  it  is  annoy- 
ing. I  confess  that  from  time  to  time  it 
has  plagued  me,  as  well  as  members  of 
my  staff,  and  I  am  confident  that  a  cen- 
sus of  Congress  would  turn  up  numerous 
other  sufferers. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  suffered  back 
pain  and  who  has  sought  medical  assist- 
ance is  well  aware  of  how  little  is  known 
about  the  back.  The  basic  research  is  only 
beginning  to  be  done,  and  on  a  scatter- 
shot and  token  basis.  Much  more  must 
be  done,  and  in  a  concerted  and  coordi- 
nated fasiilon. 

That  Is  why  I  have  raised  the  question : 
Why  not  a  National  Back  Institute,  set 
up  within  the  confines  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  in  Bethesda?  We  al- 
ready have  a  National  Heart  Institute 
and  a  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and 
Metabolic  Diseases,  not  to  mention  the 
other  splendid  institutes  at  Bethesda. 

Why  not  an  institute  to  coordinate  our 
efforts  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  the 
ailments  of  the  back? 

Mr.  President,  at  my  direction  the 
Legislative  Counsel  has  prepared  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Back  Institute  in  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks,  and  I  hope  Senators 
will  take  a  moment  or  two  to  study  it, 
with  a  view  to  joining  as  cosponsors  of 
this  bill.  If  there  appears  to  be  sufficient 
interest  in  it,  I  would  hope  to  introduce 
it  within  the  next  week  or  so,  with  the 
thought  that  hearings  and  committee 
and  Senate  action  could  follow  fairly 
early  next  year. 

Senators  who  are  interested  in  joining 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  should  have 
their  staffs  contact  Miss  Patricia  Baggs 
in  my  office  at  extension  5025. 

For  the  benefit  of  Senators  who  are 
interested  in  pursuing  the  matter  a  bit 
further,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Medical  Puzzle:  Back  Ailments' 
Causes  and  Cures  Continue  To  Elude 
Researchers."  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  July  26.  1967.  I  found  the 
article  to  be  most  informative. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
rv  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
use.  ch.  6A,  subch.  Ill)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
part; 

"Part  P — NATIoN.^L  Back  iNSTrruTE 

"ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NATIONAL  BACK 
INSTITUTE 

"Sec.  451.  The  Surgeon  General  Is  author- 
ized, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  to 
establish  In  the  Public  Health  Senlce  an  In- 
stitute for  the  conduct  and  support  of  re- 
search for  new  treatment  and  cures  and 
training  relating  to  diseases  and  disorders 
of  the  back.  Including  research  and  training 
in  the  special  health  problems  and  require- 
ments of  persons  suffering  from  back  trouble 
and  In  the  basic  and  clinical  sciences  relat- 
ing to  the  structure  and  function  of  the 
back.  The  Surgeon  General  Is  also  author- 


ized to  plan  for  research  and  training,  espe- 
cially against  the  main  causes  of  such  dis- 
eases and  disorders. 

"ESTABLISHMINT  OF  ADVISORY  COUNCrL 

"Sec.  452.  (a)  The  Surgeon  General  Is  au- 
thorized, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
to  establish  an  advisory  council  to  advise, 
consult  with,  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  Surgeon  General  on  matters  relating 
to  the  activities  of  the  National  Back 
Institute. 

"(b)  The  provisions  relating  to  the  com- 
position, terms  of  office  of  members,  and  re- 
appointment of  members  of  advisory  coun- 
cils imder  section  432  (a)  shall  be  applicable 
to  the  council  established  under  this  sec- 
tion, except  that  the  Surgeon  General,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  may  include 
on  such  council  established  under  this  sec- 
tion such  additional  ex  officio  members  as  he 
deems  necessary. 

"(c)  Upon  appointment  of  such  council, 
it  shall  assume  all  or  such  part  as  the  Sur- 
geon General  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  specify  of  the  duties,  functions, 
and  powers  of  the  National  Advisory  Health 
Council  relating  to  the  research  or  training 
projects  with  which  such  council  established 
under  this  part  is  concerned  and  such  por- 
tion as  the  Surgeon  General  may  specify 
(with  such  approval)  of  the  duties,  func- 
tions, and  powers  of  any  other  advisory 
council  established  under  this  Act  relating 
to  such  projects. 

"FUNCTIONS 

"Sec  453.  The  Surgeon  General  shall, 
through  the  National  Back  Institute  estab- 
lished under  this  part,  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  section  301  with  respect  to  the  con- 
duct and  support  of  research  with  respect  to 
diseases  and  disorders  of  the  back  associated 
with  general  health  and  well-being,  includ- 
ing the  special  health  problems  and  require- 
ments of  persons  suffering  from  back  trouble, 
except  that  the  Surgeon  General  shall,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  determine  the 
areas  in  which  and  the  extent  to  which  he 
will  carry  out  such  purposes  of  section  301 
through  such  Institute  or  an  institute  estab- 
lished by  or  under  other  provisions  of  this 
Act.  or  botli  of  them,  when  both  such  in- 
stitutes have  functions  with  respect  to  the 
same  subject  matter.  The  Surgeon  General  Is 
also  authorized  to  provide  training  and  in- 
struction and  establish  and  maintain  trainee- 
ships  and  fellowships,  in  the  National  Back 
Institute  and  elsewhere  in  matters  relating 
to  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment  of 
diseases  and  disorders  of  the  back  with  such 
stipends  and  allowances  (including  travel 
and  subsistence  expenses)  for  trainees  and 
fellows  as  he  deems  necessary,  and.  in  addi- 
tion, provide  for  such  training,  instruction, 
and  tralneeshlps  and  for  such  fellowships 
through  grants  to  public  or  other  nonprofit 
institutions." 

Medical  Puzzle:  Back  Ailments'  Causes 
AND  Cures  Continue  To  Elude  Re- 
searchers— Millions  Suffer.  Much  Work 
Time  Lost — Origin  May  Lie  in  Injury, 
Heredity.  Aging — Traction,  Surgery,  and 
Aspirin 

(By  Ronald  Buel) 

"Oh,  my  aching  back!" 

Or  maybe,  despite  the  time-worn  com- 
plaint, the  problem  isn't  really  so  much  an 
ache  as  it  Is  a  recurring  twinge,  a  dull 
throb  or  an  occasional  seizure  or  knifing 
pain 

Whatever  the  specific  symptom.  It's  pain- 
fully familiar  to  millions  of  people.  In  its 
chronic  form,  low  back  pain,  the  catchall 
label  popularly  applied  to  a  variety  of  sacral- 
lumbar  distresses,  is  one  of  modern  man's 
most  common  ailments  and  one  that  appears 
to  be  afflicting  more  people  than  ever. 

Yet  it  continues  to  defy  the  efforts  of 
medical  investigators  to  discover  its  causes 
or  any  dependable  treatment.  In  fact,   the 


medical  debate  over  these  matters  is  grow- 
ing  more  heated  than  ever. 

Some  doctors,  adhering  to  a  long-popular 
theory,  contend  the  physical  conditions  that 
cause  low  back  pain  almost  always  result 
from  injury  or  faulty  habits  of  posture,  a 
newer  and  increasingly  accepted  theory 
holds,  however,  that  chronic  back  trouble 
Is  essentially  a  degenerative  disease  that 
everybody  has  to  one  degree  or  another.  Stm 
newer  Is  the  suggestion  that  a  susceptibility 
to  back  disorders  Is  a  hereditary  condition 
passed  from  generation  to  generation. 

FROM  ASPmiN  to  SUBGEEY 

As  treatment,  some  doctors  prescribe 
whirlpool  baths  or  simple  aspirin;  others  go 
to  such  extremes  as  surgery  or  extended  bed 
rest  In  traction.  Some  try  combinations  or 
several  techniques.  But  all  too  often,  ortho- 
pedic experts  agree,  the  result  Is  the  same: 
Little,  If  any,  lasting  benefit  to  the  sufferer. 

Besides  the  physical  misery  It  causes,  back 
pain  is  an  expensive  nuisance  to  employers 
and  to  state  workmen's  compensation  com- 
missions, which  must  decide  whether  work- 
ers are  entitled  to  compensation  for  Injuries 
sustained  on  the  Job.  The  National  Safety 
Council  estimates  that  back  Injuries  causing 
lost  work  time  total  more  than  500,000  a  year 
and  cost  employers  about  $1  billion  in  alck 
pay  to  lald-up  workers  and  In  wages  for  their 
replacements.  And  these  figures  don't  in- 
elude  chronic  ailments  that  can't  be  traced 
to  a  specific  Injury  but  nonetheless  result  In 
loss  of  working  days. 

INJURY  claims 

The  most  precisely  measurable  cost  is  in 
workmen's  comp>ensation  awards  to  workers 
who  successfully  press  claims  that  they 
suffered  back  injuries  on  the  Job.  In  Cali- 
fornia alone.  20,000  workmen's  compensa- 
tion awards  amounting  to  over  $60  million 
are  made  each  year  for  back  complaints.  Such 
awards  have  quadrupled  in  10  years,  while 
the  ratio  of  back  problems  to  total  cases 
has  doubled.  Back  troubles  now  account  for 
a  third  of  all  compensation  awards  in  the 
state. 

Back  pain  can  result  from  a  number  of 
conditions.  Sometimes  It's  merely  a  strained 
muscle  or  pulled  ligament  that  aches.  While 
painful,  such  problems  aren't  incapacitat- 
ing for  long  and  usually  don't  recur. 

The  vast  majority  of  chronic  problems, 
doctors  say.  involve  the  rubbery  disks  that 
act  as  cushions  between  the  vertebrae  of  the 
spine.  Each  disk  has  a  tough.  llgament-Uke 
casing  over  a  soft  center  of  Jelly-like  ma- 
terial that  expands  and  contracts  in  re- 
sponse to  strain  placed  on  the  disk.  Like  the 
vertebrae,  the  disks  are  encased  in  muscle 
and  ligament  that  normally  serve  to  keep 
them  in  proper  alignment. 

A    "SLIPPED    DISK" 

Problems  develop  when  the  tough  outer 
layer  of  a  disk  degenerates  or  suffers  damage, 
Such  trouble  usually  affects  one  or  more  of 
the  three  disks  closest  to  the  lumbosacral 
Joint  at  the  base  of  the  spine,  where  stress 
on  the  back  is  greatest.  A  break  forms  In  the 
outer  layer  of  a  disk,  permitting  the  inner 
substance  to  "extrude,"  or  ooze  out.  placing 
pressure  on  a  nearby  nerve  and  causing  pain. 
In  the  most  extreme  type  of  case,  known  as 
herniated  disk  (doctors  frown  on  the  popu- 
lar but  inaccurate  laymen's  term,  "slipped 
disk"),  sharp,  excruciating  pain  may  descend 
the  entire  length  of  the  nerve  to  the  foot. 

Though  doctors  agree  that  disk  troubles 
are  the  most  common  and  stubborn  cause  of 
chronic  back  pain,  they  can't  agree  on  why 
disks  go  bad. 

Most  believe  that  damage  is  caused  by  the 
strain  of  physical  activity,  such  as  Improperly 
lifting  a  heavy  object  of  twisting  to  scoop 
up  a  low  backhand  tennis  shot.  Or,  these 
doctors  say,  the  process  can  be  one  of  gradual 
wear  and  tear  from  constant  repetition  of  a 
less  violent  activity,  such  as  the  longshore- 
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ni^'s  lifetime  of  bending  and  straining  to 

"'I'CTOwing  number  of  researchers,  however, 
,,,n  to  the  theory  that  degeneration  rather 
han  injury  is  the  source  of  the  trouble.  They 
J^ileve  that  everybody's  spinal  disks  degener- 
ate ersdually  over  a  lifetime,  but  for  some 
reason  the  disks  of  certain  Individuals  de- 
«nerate  more  quickly  and  leave  them  par- 
ticularly susceptible  to  back  problems. 

Thus  these  doctors  point  out,  two  men 
ran  lift  an  identical  weight  In  an  Identical 
manner  but  one  may  escape  injury  while  the 
other  suffers  a  disk  extrusion.  "If  a  person 
1,  susceptible  to  this  problem,"  adds  one 
doctor,  "he's  bound  to  suffer  eventually— if 
notnow,  then  later." 

DT  John  C.  Wilson,  Jr.,  a  Los  Angeles 
orthopedic  surgeon,  believes  the  tendency  to 
abnormally  early  degeneration  is  heredlUry. 
He  reports  in  a  recently  published  study  that 
35  patients  who  came  to  him  and  his  late 
father  also  an  orthopedist,  were  second-gen- 
eration sufferers  of  back  disorders.  Moreover, 
he  says  five  other  patients  show  a  record  of 
back  complaints  going  back  three  genera- 
tions, which  is  usually  considered  adequate 
proof  of  some  hereditary  linkage. 

"In  one  case."  Dr.  Wilson  says,  "two  sisters 
each  developed  low  back  pain  at  age  56,  de- 
spite leading  entirely  different  types  of  lives." 
Dr.  Wilson's  theory  Is  far  from  universally 
accepted,  however.  Mr.  Verne  Inman.  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  orthopedics  at  the 
University  of  California  Medical  Center  in 
San  Francisco,  contends  along  with  many  of 
his  colleagues  that  Dr.  Wilson's  study  Is  In- 
conclusive. 

Whether  or  not  the  trouble  Is  hereditary, 
researchers  believe  the  first  step  toward  pre- 
venting It  Is  to  learn  more  about  the  makeup 
of  the  spinal  disk  Itself.  Thus.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity researcher  Dr.  Jerome  Gross  is  In- 
vestlgating  a  material  called  collagen,  which 
is  an  important  element  of  the  tough  outer 
casing  of  the  spinal  disk. 

Dr.  Gross  has  been  studying  the  "cross- 
Unking  mechanism"  that  binds  together  the 
collagen  molecules  and  presumably  helps  to 
strengthen  the  outer  casing.  In  one  series  of 
tests,  he  induced  a  disease  in  rats  and  dogs 
that  prevented  the  formation  of  these  cross 
Units  and  caused  existing  ones  to  break  down. 
As  a  result,  the  animals'  bones  bent  and  their 
spines  curved.  Eventually,  researchers  hope 
they  can  find  wavs  to  prevent  such  a  break- 
down in  men  and  thus  perhaps  curb  degen- 
eration of  the  spinal  disks. 

The  effects  of  gradual  "wear  and  tear"  on 
disk  degeneration  are  being  pursued  by  Dr. 
George  Pennal  and  his  associates  at  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital  Research  Foundation  in  To- 
ronto. They  have  developed  a  theory  that 
varying  pressure  on  the  disks  from  carrying 
loads  and  bending  can  cause  the  disks  to 
shrink  or  expand. 

If  correct,  this  theory  might  help  to  explain 
another  observation  of  Dr.  Pennals— that 
Americans  appear  to  have  more  back  trouble 
than  Europeans.  Though  he  can't  offer  statis- 
tical proof,  Dr.  Pennal  says  informal  checks 
with  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  and  Europe  sup- 
port his  opinion. 

One  explanation,  he  says,  may  be  that 
Americans  spend  more  time  In  autos.  The 
hundreds  of  small  bumps  and  jolts  Involved 
in  an  automobile  ride  may  be  sufficient  to 
create  the  In-and-out  motions  of  the  spinal 
disks  that,  in  turn,  apparently  lead  to  disk 
degeneration.  Dr.  Pennal  suggests. 

Uncertain  as  they  are  about  the  causes  of 
disk  degeneration.  It's  hardly  surprising  that 
doctors  can't  agree  on  treatment. 

Heat  treatments,  massage  and  whirlpool 
baths  are  commonly  prescribed  for  back  prob- 
lems, though  they  rarely  do  more  than  tem- 
porarily ease  the  pain.  Aspirin  similarly  acts 
mainly  as  a  palliative. 

For  serious  cases,  orthopedists  frequently 
recommend  bed  rest  and  sometimes  traction. 
This  often  enables  the  damaged  disk  to  heal 
itself,  doctors  say. 


About  1  %  of  all  back  cases  are  treated  with 
surgery.  The  most  common  procedure  is  to 
remove  the  offending  disk  or  disks  entirely, 
and  m  some  cases  the  surgeon  then  fuses  to- 
gether the  vertebrae  Involved.  All  too  often 
however,  surgery  falls  to  ease  back  pain  and 
permanently  restricts  the  patient's  ability  to 
bend  or  twist  his  back. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  was  one  of 
those  who  wasn't  happy  with  the  results  of 
back  surgery.  He  underwent  two  operations  to 
treat  injuries  suffered  In  a  World  War  II  PT 
boat  crackup  but  suffered  recurring  pain  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

Theodore  C.  Sorensen.  a  special  aide  to  Mr. 
Kennedy  and  fellow-sufferer  from  back  pains 
recalls  in  his  memoirs  that  he  once  mentioned 
to  the  President  that  he  planned  to  see  a 
"medical  back  expert." 

Replied  Mr.  Kennedy:  "Let  me  tell  you,  on 
the  basis  of  14  years'  experience,  that  there  Is 
no  such  thing." 


LOS   ANGELES   OPPOSES   TAX-FREE 
INDUSTRIAL  BOND  FINANCING 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the  use 
of  tax-free  industrial  development  bonds 
to  finance  private  industrial  enterprises 
is  a  bad  practice  which  erodes  the  Fed- 
eral tax  base,  drives  up  the  cost  of  State 
and  local  government,  and  leads  to  direct 
government  ownership  of  private  in- 
dustry. 

In  introducing  legislation  to  end  this 
practice,  I  placed  in  the  Record  material 
from  the  Treasury  Department,  the  In- 
vestment Bankers  Association,  and  the 
AFL-CIO.  It  is  most  appropriate  that  I 
have  now  heard  from  the  chief  executive 
of  one  of  America's  largest  municipal 
governments.  Mayor  Sam  Yorty,  of  Los 
Angeles,  in  support  of  my  bill.  His  sup- 
port of  this  much-needed  legislation  is 
welcome. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  Mayor  Yorty  and  a  resolution  of 
the  Mayor's  City  Economic  Development 
Board  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Mayor, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif..  November  18.  1967. 
Hon.  Abraham  A.  Ribicoff, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  As  the  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  Los  Angeles,  I  wish  to  emphatically  state 
this  Citv's  support  of  legislation  you  have 
introduced  to  ban  tax-free  industrial  bond 
financing. 

AtKJut  three  years  ago.  the  Mayor's  City 
Economic  Development  Board,  which  I  es- 
tablished, was  instrumental  in  effecting  Cali- 
fornia legislation  tc  prohibit  issuance  of  tax- 
free  industrial  bonds  in  this  State.  If  It  would 
be  of  possible  help,  I  enclose  a  copy  of  a 
Resolution  the  Economic  Development  Board 
prepared  at  that  time. 

The  position  taken  here  agrees  with  yours 
to  the  effect  such  bonds  constitute  an  un- 
authorized federal  subsidy  of  bxislness  and 
work  a  hardship  on  taxpayers. 

We  In  Los  Angeles  are  anxious  to  assist 
you  in  any  way  possible  In  the  furtherance 
bf  this  federal  legislation.  If  I.  or  members  of 
the  Economic  Development  Board,  can  help, 
please  call  upon  us  to  do  so. 
Sincerely, 

Sam  Yortt, 

Mayor. 

Resolution  re  Municipal  Industrial 
Revenue  Bond  Financing 
Whereas    the    use    of    municipal    revenue 
bonds  to  finance  the  construction  or  acqui- 


sition of  land,  buildings,  facilities,  equip- 
ment, to  be  leased  to  private  interests  for 
manufacturing,  assembUng,  fabricating,  or 
processing  articles  Is  spreading  among  the 
several  states  and  their  respective  political 
subdivisions:  and 

Whereas  Article  IV,  Sec.  31  and  Article  XII. 
Sec.  13  of  the  California  Constitution  ex- 
pressly prohibits  the  use  of  public  credit  to 
aid  private  enterprise;   and 

Whereas  California's  unprecedented 
growth  Is  taxing  the  borrowing  capacity  of 
the  state  and  its  political  subdU-lslons  to 
provide  the  necessary  public  Improvements 
for  an  ever  expanding  population;   and 

Whereas  full  employment  for  California's 
poDUlatlon  and  adequate  income  to  finance 
state  and  local  government  must  be  based 
on  a  healthy  industrial  expansion  and  a 
favorable   business   climate;    and 

Whereas  municipal  Industrial  revenue 
bonds  are  not  issued  for  a  necessary  public 
purpose,  and  their  continued  use  micht  lead 
to  a  weakening  of  the  doctrine  of  reciprocal 
immunitv  and  thereby  Jeopardizing  the  abil- 
ity of  states  and  their  political  subdivisions 
to  preserve  the  exemption  of  Interest  on 
their  bonds  from  Federal  taxation  and  there- 
by greatly  increase  the  cost  of  borrowing: 
and 

Whereas  states  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions are  competing  to  entice  industry  to 
locate  within  their  boundaries  by  the  munic- 
ipal industrial  revenue  bond  device:  and 

Whereas  inducements  to  industry  which 
mav  provide  inequality  In  treatment  be- 
tween one  taxpayer  and  another  are  con- 
trary to  the  American  free  enterprise  system; 
.Tnrt 

Whereas  public  ownership  of  the  means 
of   production   is   a   step   toward   socialism; 

and 

Whereas  historically  public  aid  to  private 
enterprise  has  led  to  major  defaults  on  stite 
and  municipal  debt  by  weakening  the  credit 
of  the  Issuer, 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved: 

1.  That  the  Mayor's  City  Economic  De- 
velopment Board  go  on  record  as  strongly 
opposing  the  issuance  of  municipal  Industrial 
revenue  bonds; 

2.  That  a  copv  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
to  all  California  state  legislators,  with  the 
request  that  thev  reject  any  proposed  legis- 
lation which  would  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  municipal  industrial  revenue  bonds  or  in 
any  way  permit  the  use  of  public  credit  to 
aid  private  enterprise. 

Paul  H.  Lemport.  Norman  Barker.  Jr., 
Nell  C  Jackson.  Arthur  Mann.  Conrad 
Salumbldes.  Robert  Fuller,  Leonard 
Graysen,  Edward  T  Leutheuser.  John 
Minehan,  Robert  E.  Sheehan. 


DEVALUATION  OF  THE  POUND 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  deval- 
uation of  the  British  pound  should  be 
looked  upon  as  an  opportunity,  not  a 
catastrophe.  Devaluation  may  be  hard 
on  her  prestige,  but  it  does  offer  Britain 
a  breathing  spell.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  she  will  take  advantage  of  that 
opportunity. 

For  vears  Britain  has  been  tr>'ing  to 
maintain  an  overvalued  currency.  Since 
the  pound— along  with  the  dollar-— 
serves  as  one  of  the  world's  two  key  re- 
serve currencies.  It  is  open  to  recurrent 
attack  whenever  confidence  wanes  be- 
cause of  a  deepening  of  the  trade  deficit 
or  other  economic  or  political  problems. 
The  other  major  powers  have  been  see- 
ing Britain  through  these  crises  for  years 
by  providing  generous  loans. 

The  devaluation  should  ease  pressures 
on  the  pound.  If  other  nations  act  sensi- 
bly and  resist  devaluation  themselves. 
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the  British  trade  position  should  Improve 
and  selling  pressure  on  the  pound  should 
diminish  sharply.  Britain's  responsibility 
is  to  use  the  period  immediately  ahead  to 
correct  the  fundamental  conditions  con- 
tributing to  the  weakness  of  her  econ- 
omy. Bringing  the  pound  more  into  line 
with  Internal  costs  and  prices  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

The  devaluation  does  pose  some  prob- 
lems for  the  United  States.  Devaluation 
of  the  pound  leaves  the  dollar— the  only 
other  key  reserve  currency— in  a  more 
exposed  position.  The  U.S.  balance  of 
payments  will  be  somewhat  weakened  as 
a  result  of  Britain's  action.  Those  who 
would  question  the  strength  of  the  dol- 
lar should  understand,  however,  that  we 
have  ample  reserves  and  sources  of  credit 
to  successfully  withstand  any  speculative 
attack  that  may  be  made  upon  us.  We 
should  avoid  precipitous  reactions  to  the 
situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  and 
I  include  adoption  of  import  quotas  in 
the  category  of  precipitous  action.  De- 
valuation of  the  dollar  is  out  of  the 
question. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States 
should  draw  a  lesson  for  itself  from  the 
British  experience.  A  key  currency  coun- 
try which  permits  Inflation,  excessive 
wage  increases,  and  chronic  balance-of- 
payments  and  budget  deficits  Is  asking 
for  trouble.  Unless  the  United  States 
does  a  better  job  of  checking  inflation  at 
home,  the  dollar  could  some  day  come 
under  the  same  kind  of  attack  which 
sterling  suffered  last  week.  If  this  should 
ever  happen,  it  could  plunge  the  world 
into  the  financial  and  economic  chaos  of 
the  1930's.  The  United  States  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  Itself  and  the  rest  of  the 
free  world  to  restore  balance  and  non- 
Inflatlonary  growth  so  that  world  confi- 
dence in  the  dollar  will  be  maintained 
and  increased. 
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ALASKA  NATIVES  RECEIVE  TRAIN- 
ING FOR  FEDERAL  JOBS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  up 
until  very  recently.  Alaska  natives,  al- 
though constituting  20  percent  of  the 
population  in  the  State,  held  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  Federal  jobs  in  the 
State.  Today,  the  situation  is  changing. 
After  discussions  with  Federal  agencies 
active  in  my  State,  I  have  found  them  to 
be  most  cooperative  in  working  with  me 
to  help  solve  this  problem.  The  US.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  for  example,  is 
training  natives  to  be  hired  as  weather 
observers.  Recruitment  and  turnover  in 
this  occupation  have  always  been  a  prob- 
lem for  the  Weather  Bureau  in  Alaska, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  Alaska  natives  are 
more  likely  to  be  suitable  in  the  long  run 
for  these  particular  jobs  than  people  re- 
cruited from  out  of  the  State.  This  pro- 
gram, and  other  efforts  aimed  at  the 
same  objective  are  described  briefly  in 
an  article  from  the  October  31  edition 
of  the  Anchorage  Daily  Times.  Because 
of  the  possible  relevancy  of  this  program 
to  broader  national  problems,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Government  Recrupts;  Natives  Trained  roR 
Pederai.  Jobs 
Thirteen  Alaska  natives  are  being  trained 
to  be  hired  as  meteorologist  technicians  as 
federal  agencies  step  up  their  recruitment  of 
natives. 

This  Is  one  of  three  programs  for  which 
the  tr.S.  Department  of  Commerce  Is  actively 
recruiting  natives,  Sen.  E.  L.  Bartlett  re- 
ported from  Washington  today. 

Bartlett  said  the  Commerce  Department 
was  the  first  of  eight  federal  departments  to 
respond  to  his  call  for  agencies  operating 
in  Alaska  to  develop  programs  to  bring  about 
higher  levels  of  native  employmsnt. 

Wade  P.  Ropp,  deputy  director  of  personnel 
for  the  department,  told  of  the  training  of 
the  weather  observers.  Ropp  said  tlie  depart- 
ment employs  109  meteorologists,  technicians 
or  weather  observers  in  Alaska  with  an  an- 
nual turnover  of  about  20  which  will  create 
future  employment  openings. 

"The  Commerce  Department  has  learned 
what  Alaskans  have  known  for  a  long  time." 
Bartlett  said.  It  makes  more  sense  to  hire 
Alaskans  who  will  sUy  on  the  job  than  to 
hire  out-of-staters  who  come  and  go  at  gov- 
ernment expense." 

Ropp  also  said  that  there  were  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  Alaska  n.itives  as 
members  of  the  department's  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  vessel  which  operates  out  of 
Seattle   charting  Alaskan  waters. 

Under  the  President's  back-to-school  pro- 
gram, the  Commerce  Department  hires  high 
school  students  for  S1.90  an  hour  for  16  hours 
a  week,  Ropp  said.  The  department  also  con- 
ducts student  co-operative  programs  in 
which  employes  divide  their  time  between 
work  and  study  leading  to  better  paying 
Jobs. 

Bartlett  said  the  department's  efforts  to 
encourage  native  hire  were  "most  encourag- 
ing" and  esUbllshed  a  target  at  which  other 
government  agencies  should  shoot. 

The  senator  contacted  federal  agencies 
active  in  Alaska  after  a  study  of  federal  em- 
ployment m  the  state  indicated  that  while 
native  people  made  up  one-fifth  of  the  state's 
population,  they  held  only  one-tenth  of  the 
jobs. 

Bartlett  called  upon  the  agencies  to  imple- 
ment the  three  recommendations  made  In 
the  study. 


THE  HEART-MIND  GAP  IN  VIETNAM 
WAR 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
refer  to  an  article  written  by  Ward  Just 
and  published  in  the  "Outlook"  section  of 
the  Washington  Post  of  Sunday,  Novem- 
ber 19. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  article,  which  is  entitled 
"The  Heart-Mind  Gap  in  Vietnam  War," 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

I  was  most  Interested  in  the  article  be- 
cause the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Just,  taken 
from  the  hamlet  evaluation  system,  are 
identical  to  those  provided  me  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  only  2  weeks  ago. 
I  should  note  that  the  figures  provided 
me  were  in  a  letter  classified  confiden- 
tial. Apparently,  what  is  considered  con- 
fidential for  Members  of  the  legislative 
branch  is  not  considered  to  be  classified 
for  journalists. 

I  should  also  note  that  Mr.  Just's  ar- 
ticle tells  only  half  the  story.  He  gives 
the  figures  for  control  of  the  population, 
but  he  does  not  address  himself  to  the 
other  aspect  of  the  hamlet  evaluation 
system  which  is  the  number  of  hamlets 
under  Government  control,  under  Vlet- 
cong  control,  and  in  the  various  disputed 


categories.  Since  these  figures  were  also 
Included  in  the  confidential  letter  from 
the  Department  of  Defense,  I  do  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  give  them  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  will  say,  however,  that  they 
show  a  quite  different  result,  and  that 
the  percentage  of  hamlets  under  'Viet- 
cong  control  is  considerably  greater  than 
the  percentage  of  population  under 
Vietcong  control. 

If  the  Department  of  Defense  is  will- 
ing to  make  the  statistics  regarding 
population  control  available  to  the  press, 
I  think  it  should  offer  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  press  the  figures  relating  to 
hamlet  control.  As  Mr.  Just  points  out. 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  percentage 
of  population  under  Government  control 
is  so  much  larger  than  the  percentage  of 
hamlets  under  Government  control  is 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  consid- 
ers the  3'2  million  South  Vietnamese  In 
the  large  cities  to  be  under  Government 
control.  In  this  connection.  Mr.  Just 
notes: 

Saigon  does  not  control  all  who  live  in  the 
cities,  nor  is  there  any  indication  of  the  de- 
gree of  allegiance  of  people  in  the  govern- 
ment-controlled areas. 

Mr.  Just  also  notes  that — 

According  to  men  on  the  scene,  a  substan- 
tial chunk  of  the  Vietnamese  returned  to 
Saigon  control  this  year  are  refugees  in  flight 
from  the  war,  not  loyalists  in  flight  from 
the  Communists  or  liberated  villagers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Thb  Heart-Minded  Gap  in  Vietnam  War 
(By  Ward  Just) 

(Pro-gress,  n.  la:  A  royal  journey  or  tow 
marked  by  pomp  or  pageant,  b:  an  of- 
cial  journey  or  circuit,  c:  a  journeying  for- 
ward .  .  .  2:  a  forward  or  onward  movement: 
advance.  3:  gradual  betterment:  esp:  the 
progressive  development  of  mankind.— lei- 
ster's Seventh   New   Collegiate  Dictionary) 

As  the  dissent  mounts  over  the  conduct 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  the  most  serious  ques- 
tion facing  the  Johnson  Administration  is 
that  of  progress.  How  Is  progress  In  a  guer- 
rilla war  measured?  Is  it  measurable? 

It  Is  a  war  without  fronts  and  without  any 
clear  Indication  as  to  what  will  be  the  coup 
de  grace — or  If  there  can  be  a  coup  de  grace. 
The  bodies  pile  up  and  the  enemy  continues 
to  fight.  The  North  Is  bombed  for  two  and  a 
half  years  and  shows  no  definite  signs  of 
caving. 

By  their  own  estimate,  Hanoi's  leaders  are 
prepared  to  accept  ten  of  their  own  dead  to 
every  American  killed.  "Americans  do  not  like 
long.  Inconclusive  wars  and  this  will  be  a 
long,  Inconclusive  war,"  Premier  Pham  Van 
Dong  once  told  the  late  Bernard  Fall,  and 
presidential  assistant  Walt  Whitman  Hostow 
thinks  enough  of  the  statement  to  keep  a 
copy  of  It  In  his  White  House  office. 

What  can  the  estimate  be  of  the  North's 
Intentions— and  of  the  Intentions  and  win 
of  the  South  Vietnamese? 

The  heart-mind  gap  sounds  funny,  but  It 
has  a  serious  intent,  for  Vietnam  is  still  a  war 
for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  which 
must  be  engaged  In  the  struggle  against  the 
Communists  If  the  war  Is  to  be  won.  And  how 
can  allegiance  be  measured? 

THE    SAIGON    RESPONSE 

Quantify  us  some  hearts  and  minds,  the 
Administration  has  in  effect  told  Its  agents 
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tn  Saigon,  or  lacking  that,  give  us  a  measure 
Jrf  how  the  war  Is  being  won.  Because  If  the 
American  people  are  not  convinced  that  the 
^r  is  being  won,  then  the  dissent  will  grow, 
•be  polls  will  plunge  and  the  public  demand 
w  disengage  will  become  Irresistible. 

There  were  "hundreds  of  cables,"  accord- 
ing to  an  official  who  should  know,  between 
Washington  and  Saigon  requesting  answers 
on  just  this  point  as  the  President  and  his 
closest  advisers  became  increasingly  vexed 
bv  their  Inability  to  convey  credibly  what 
vfbat  one  of  the  advisers  called  "the  honest 
sense  we  all  have  that  we  are  making  real, 
serious  progress." 

Saigon  responded,  and  there  Is  now  a  sta- 
tistical deluge.  These,  plus  documents,  plus 
tbe  judgments  of  informed  men  In  the  field, 
now  form  the  underpinnings  of  the  thesis 
that  the  war  Is,  in  fact,  being  won  and  vic- 
tory therefore,  is  a  realistic  prospect. 

The  statistics  are  familiar:  the  favorable 
kill  ratio;  the  favorable  weapons-loss  ratio; 
the  decline  in  Communist-Initiated  attacks; 
a  decline  In  South  Vietnamese  army  deser- 
tions—and now  the  first  reliable  index  of 
population  control,  the  so-called  HES  or 
Hamlet  Evaluation  System. 

The  HES  is  not  an  Index  of  victory,  but  it 
Is  at  least  an  Index  of  who  controls  what  in 
South  Vietnam.  It  Is  not  presented  as  a  pan- 
acea but  as  "the  terrible  best  of  a  bad  lot," 
In  the  words  of  one  blunt  official. 

Developed  last  year  by  a  special  team  of 
experts  sent  to  Saigon,  the  HES  establishes 
criteria  to  indicate  the  degree  of  Saigon's 
control  of  the  population.  This  is  done  on 
a  hamlet-by-hamlet  basis,  with  A,  B,  and  C 
categories  meaning  hamlete  which  are  more 
or  less  secure  and  the  D  and  E  categories 
meaning  hamlets  which  are  more  or  lese  In- 
secure. Then  there  are  the  Vietcong  hamlets, 
and  finally  the  cities. 

Knowledgeable  officials  here  have  no  quar- 
rel with  the  criteria,  which  they  believe  to 
be  honest  and  thoughtful  approaches  to  who 
controls  what  In  Vietnam.  But  most  offlclsUs 
believe  the  crux  to  be  not  control  of  the 
population  by  Saigon  but  the  allegiance  of 
the  population  to  Saigon. 

Beyond  that,  there  Is  the  difficulty  of  as- 
seselng  whether  or  not  a  hamlet  Is  secure 
only  because  of  the  presence  of  American 
troops.  The  sine  qua  non  of  pacification  In 
Vietnam  has  always  been  the  Vietnamese  ef- 
fort. What  would  happen  if  the  Americans 
were  withdrawn?  Could  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment and  the  South  Vietnamese  army  alone 
keep  the  hamlets  secure  for  the  long  haul? 
The  HES  does  not  answer  these  questions. 

The  HES  says  the  Saigon  government  con- 
trols some  67  per  cent  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  (up  12  per  cent  from  late  1966).  Ac- 
cording to  the  HES,  the  population  of  South 
Vietnam  Is  about  17  million,  distributed  as 
follows:  600.000  In  Class  A  (or  completely  se- 
cure) hamlets,  3,489,000  In  class  B,  3,991,000 
In  Class  C,  2.116.000  In  Class  D  (or  contested) 
hamlets.  361.000  In  hamlets  so  Insecure  the 
hamlet  chief  cannot  sleep  there  at  night, 
2,821.000  In  Vietcong  hamlets,  some  128.000 
"others"  and  3,530,000  In  the  large  cities — 
Saigon,  Danang,  Hue  and  the  rest. 

It  Is  not  the  figures  but  the  Interpretation 
of  them  that  is  called  Into  question.  Saigon 
does  not  control  all  who  live  In  the  cities 
(Vietcong  patrols  roam  almost  at  will  in  some 
sections  of  Gal  DInh,  the  Saigon  subtirbs). 
nor  Is  there  any  indication  of  the  degree  of 
allegiance  of  people  In  government-controlled 
areas. 

According  to  men  on  the  scene,  a  substan- 
tial chunk  of  the  Vietnamese  returned  to 
Saigon  control  this  year  are  refugees  In  flight 
from  the  war.  not  loyalists  In  flight  from  the 
Communists  or  liberated  villagers. 

One  knowledgeable,  tf  Irreverent,  official 
used  the  same  statistics  and  assembled  them 
as  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  might.  He  took  a  third  of 
the  Class  C,  Class  D,  Class  E  and  Vletcong- 
controlled  hamlets  and  a  third  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  cities  and  got  a  figure  of  around 


7.7  million  people  "controlled"  by  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front,  or  just  under  45  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  the  country. 

Even  those  critics  who  are  disposed  to  ac- 
cept the  67  per  cent  figure  (and  many  do, 
while  disagreeing  with  Implications  of  the 
word  "control")  say  the  Administration  will 
end  up  hoist  on  Its  own  statistics.  'What  will 
happen,  one  official  wondered,  tf  a  year 
from  now  we  have,  say  85  per  cent  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  under  Saigon  control  and 
the  war  has  not  abated  and  American 
casualties  remain  about  the  same? 

The  HES  Is  now  apparently  the  primary 
measuring  implement  although  continuous 
efforts  are  being  made  to  construct  a  better 
one  It  is  expected  that  the  HES  will  be  the 
most  frequently  used  device  to  describe  the 
winding  down  of  the  war. 

"I  expect  that  there  wUl  be  very  great  pres- 
sure on  Saigon  to  assure  that  the  percent- 
age gets  larger  every  month,"  one  official 
said. 

QUiSTIONABLE  STATISTICS 

"There  is  not  a  single  statistic  connected 
with  this  war  that  cannot  be  called  Into  ques- 
tion," said  one  source  familiar  with  Admin- 
istration procedures  both  in  Washington  and 
In  Saigon.  "This  is  not  to  say  that  they  are 
all  necessarily  incorrect.  But  in  a  war  like 
this  one.  statistics  have  buUt-ln  problems." 

He  cited  these  examples: 

It  is  said  that  the  weapons-loss  ratio  has 
shifted  from  3  to  1  In  favor  of  the  Com- 
munists to  4.6  to  1  m  favor  of  the  Allies.  But 
analysts  from  the  CIA.  among  others,  argued 
that  the  North  Vietnamese,  who  are  armed 
with  Russian  and  Chinese  weapons,  have  no 
Interest  In  picking  up  American-made 
weapons.  It  Is  said  further  that  captured 
weapons  caches — not  battlefield  losses — have 
been  primarily  responsible  for  the  Increase 
from  4CKK)  enemy  weapons  taken  by  the  Allies 
In  1965  to  more  than  15,000  In  the  first  six 
months  of  1967. 

The  body  count  has  always  been  questioned 
by  officials  In  the  field,  who  contend  that  the 
figures  are  Inflated — not  necessarily  de- 
liberately, but  Inescapably,  considering  the 
psychological  pressures  on  men  In  battle.  One 
high-level  Intelligence  study.  In  fact,  shows 
that  the  estimates  of  enemy  WUed-ln-actlon 
(55,000  In  1966)  may  sometimes  be  exag- 
gerated by  as  much  as  100  per  cent. 

To  these  arguments.  Administration  offi- 
cials demur.  The  point,  they  say.  Is  not  raw 
numbers — whether  there  are  1000  fewer 
bodies  or  1000  more  weapons — but  the  trend 
of  all  the  statistics.  Every  statistical  Indica- 
tor the  White  House  has  been  able  to  as- 
semble points  to  marked  progress  and  a  real- 
istic prospect  for  victory. 

THE    DOCtTMENT    GAME 

To  buttress  the  statistics,  there  are  cap- 
tured enemy  documents  which  are  being 
used  as  verification — In  a  sense,  having  the 
enemy's  view  of  himself  support  the  Ameri- 
can view  of  him. 

The  CIA  is  engaged  in  an  arduous  effort  to 
collect  and  collate  "the  documents."  an 
undertaking  only  recently  begun.  The  rea- 
son, according  to  a  Government  source  fa- 
miliar with  the  documents,  is  this: 

"No  one  can  find  specific  documents."  he 
said.  "Thev  are  not  Indexed.  They  are  not 
organized.  '  Very  few  of  them  have  been 
checked  for  reliability.  'W'hen  a  document 
comes  to  Washington  from  Saigon  it  is  not 
clear  whether  it  has  been  related  to  other 
documents — in  other  words,  whether  it  la 
typical  or  whether  it  is  unique,  selected  to 
show  what  the  embassy  or  the  military  wants 
it  to  show." 

Cables  have  gone  from  Washington  to 
Saigon  requesting  officials  there  to  group  the 
documents  In  categories.  According  to  an- 
other official  familiar  with  the  docimientary 
evidence: 

"Now  you  are  going  to  see  documents 
showing  "what  a  tremendous  hardship  the 
Communists     are     undergoing,     documents 


confirming  serious  demoralization  of  enemy 
troops,  documents  quoting  leadership  la- 
ments, and  documents  relating  to  every- 
thing from  the  difficulties  of  getting  rice  to 
the  difficulties  ol  tax  collection." 

These  critics  say  that  the  bureaucracy  In 
Saigon  Is  better  organized  than  it  has  ever 
been,  and  there  is  more  than  ever  before  an 
"evervbodv-get-on-the-team "  psychology. 
This  is  attributed  at  least  in  part  to  the  zeal 
of  Robert  W.  Komer.  the  Deputy  Ambassador 
In  charge  of  pacification. 

The  Administration's  confidence  In  Its 
facts  and  figures  has  been  buoyed  by  the 
new  Ambassador.  Ellsworth  Bunker,  who 
appears  optimistic  about  prospects  of  the 
new  government — and  progress  In  pacifica- 
tion. 

But  Bunker  Is  careful  to  avoid  getting  Into 
"time  frames,"  as  he  calls  it,  about  predict- 
ing a  date  for  victory,  or  even  of  the  turning 
of  the  corner. 

The  irony,  as  some  Government  observers 
see  it,  is  that  nearly  everyone  here  Is  con- 
vinced that  there  is,  as  a  high  Administration 
official  says,  "real,  serious  progress"  In  the 
war — but  It  has  yet  to  be  measured.  And  It 
may  take  one  year  or  five  or  ten  to  reach 
the  turning  point  about  which  everyone  can 
agree — the  correspondents  In  Vietnam,  the 
American  bureaucracy  In  Saigon  and  the 
Vietnamese. 

Those  last,  who  are  so  often  In  American 
calculations  considered  the  least,  are  the 
heart  of  the  matter  In  South  Vietnam.  Their 
ability  to  see  the  end,  to  see  victory  and 
therefore  to  engage  In  the  struggle  la  the 
great  unknown  and  the  most  important  of  all 
the  unknowns. 

"The  Vietnamese  are  not  quantifiable," 
said  an  official,  the  one  who  is  experienced 
In  Vietnam. 

Heart-mind  Gap 

In  Saigon  one  day  last  December,  four  or 
five  officials  and  a' journalist  were  talking 
about  progress  in  the  war.  Loose  and  light- 
headed after  too  much  talk,  one  of  the  of- 
ficials went  to  a  black-board  and  scrawled: 
"47  per  cent — minds  won."  Then  he  wrote 
directly  under  it:  "37  per  cent — hearts  won." 
He  drew  a  line  and  subtracted:  "10  per  cent." 

"Gentlemen,"  he  announced,  "there  you 
have  It:  the  HMG." 

"What  is  the  HMG?" 

"The  heart-mind  gap."  he  said.  "Close  It 
and  we'll  win  the  war.  Improvement! 
Progress!  Victory!" 


COMMENT  ON  THE  "WAR  IN 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  Novem- 
ber 12,  John  P.  Roche,  special  consultant 
to  President  Johnson,  said: 

I  spent  ten  years  in  the  Academic  tTnl- 
verse  ...  I  don't  happen  to  take  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  IntelUgentsla  very  seriously 
...  I  am  very  fond  of  these  people.  I  have 
high  regard  for  the  capacities  .  .  .  but 
over  the  years,  it  seems  to  me.  they  were  al- 
most unerringly  wrong  In  their  attitude  on 
International  affairs. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  criticism  of  the 
administration's  policy  in  regard  to 
"Vietnam  is  especially  virulent  in  the 
intellectual  community.  A  prominent 
member  of  that  community.  Arthur 
Schlesinger.  Jr..  now  Albert  Schweitzer, 
professor  of  the  humanities  at  City  Uni- 
versity in  New  York,  submitted  his  case 
against  the  administration  In  the  No- 
vember 6  issue  of  New  Leader  magazine. 

The  fact  that  Professor  Schlesinger 
enjoved  a  brief  tenure  in  Government 
lends  prestige  to  his  opinion.  Although 
his  is  neither  more  nor   less   rational 
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than  other  professorial  opinions,  it  is 
given  more  credence  by  the  press.  It  Is 
more  widely  quoted.  It  is  as  though  other 
intellectuals  say  to  one  another,  "If  he 
doesn't  know,  then  who  does?" 

It  is  not  my  intention,  Mr.  President, 
to  demean  the  members  of  the  intelli- 
gentsia, nor  Professor  Schlesinger  per- 
sonally. Their  attainments  in  their 
chosen  fields — the  arts  and  the  sciences, 
medicine  and  law,  the  humanities,  if  you 
will — are  beyond  question.  But  these  at- 
tainments, of  themselves,  do  not  auto- 
matically endow  them  with  greater 
knowledge  or  keener  understanding  of 
the  problems  faced  by  the  administra- 
tion in  Vietnam.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
so  vocal  on  the  matter  that  one  can  only 
conclude  they  feel  a  vast  Intellectual 
superiority.  They  are  highly  articulate. 
But  their  ears  are  tuned  only  to  what 
others  In  their  own  world  are  saying. 
They  broadcast  and  receive  on  a  single 
wave  length.  The  less  articulate  feeling 
of  the  majority  of  the  American  people 
escapes  them  altogether. 

It  is  Professor  Schleslnger's  conten- 
tion that  the  U.S.  policy  of  gradual  es- 
calation of  the  war  effort  in  Vietnam 
was  conceived  and  implemented  two  and 
a  half  years  ago.  At  that  time,  he  said, 
the  total  concept  was  based  on  seven 
premises.  And  in  the  light  of  results,  he 
argues,  each  of  them  has  proven 
untenable. 

Before  discussing  the  administration's 
policy,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
Schleslnger's  conclusions  themselves,  are 
based  on  the  assumption  that  escalation 
was  a  unilateral  action  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  one  of  those 
"which  came  first"  questions-  Did  the 
North  Vietnamese  react  to  our  escalation 
or  did  we  react  to  their  aggressive  ma- 
neuvers? Professor  Schlesinger  takes  the 
first  position:  that  the  whole  thing  was 
our  fault.  I  cannot  help  but  disagree. 

The  terms  of  the  agreement  between 
the  North  Zone  and  the  South  Zone  of 
Vietnam  were  set  in  the  Geneva  accord 
of  1954.  Monitor  of  that  agreement  was 
the  International  Control  Commission 
consisting  of  India,  Canada,  and  Poland. 
Significant  is  this  Commission  report 
issued  in  1962: 

Having  examined  the  complaints  and  the 
supporting  materials  sent  by  the  South  Viet 
Nam  mission,  the  Legal  Committee  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  specific  instances 
there  is  evidence  to  show  that  armed  and 
un.irmed  personnel,  arms  and  munitions  and 
other  supplies  have  been  sent  from  the  Zone 
In  the  North  to  the  Zone  In  the  South  with 
the  object  of  supporting,  organizing  and 
carrying  out  hostile  activities,  including 
armed  attacks  directed  against  the  Armed 
Forces  and  Administration  of  the  Zone  in 
the  South.  .  .  .  the  Committee  has  come  to 
the  further  conclusion  that  there  Is  evidence 
to  show  the  People's  Army  of  Viet  Nam  has 
allowed  the  Zone  In  the  North  to  be  used  for 
Inciting,  encouraging  and  supporting  hostile 
activities  in  the  South  aimed  at  the  over- 
throw of  the  Administration  in  the  South. 

On  October  9  of  this  year,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott]  placed 
In  the  Record  excerpts  from  a  statement 
made  by  Canadian  Foreign  Secretary 
Paul  Martin  before  the  Canadian  House 
of  Commons  on  June  10, 1965.  As  Senator 
Scott  said  at  that  time: 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Canada,  as  a  non- 
combatant,  has  no  special  ax  to  grind  in  the 


war  in  Vietnam,  but  as  a  member  of  the 
International  body  charged  with  enforce- 
ment of  the  1954  accords,  she  Is  in  a  position 
to  give  Informed  and  objective  assessments 
of  events  In  Viet  Nam.  In  his  report  to  the 
Canadian  Parliament.  Foreign  Secretary 
Martin  said: 

"Gradually,  In  the  years  after  1956,  the 
scope  of  these  terrorist  activities  Increased 
to  the  point  where  the  South  Vietnamese 
government,  with  the  limited  resources  at 
Its  disposal,  was  unable  to  cope  with  the 
problem  of  guaranteeing  the  security  of  Its 
people  against  this  kind  of  subversion.  In 
these  circumstances  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  did  what  any  government  con- 
fronted with  these  problems  would  do:  It 
appealed  for  help  In  the  exercise  of  its  legiti- 
mate right  of  self  defense.  Thi^  Is  permitted 
under  Article  51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  To  this  apF>eal  the  United  States 
responded  affirmatively,  at  the  same  time 
making  it  clear  that  when  the  need  for  mili- 
tary help  ended,  it  would  be  terminated. 

These  then,  are  the  basic  elements  In  the 
historical  evolution  of  the  dangerous  situa- 
tion confronting  the  world  today  In  Viet 
Nam.  Steadily  Increasing  Interference  by 
North  Viet  Nam  In  the  affairs  of  the  South 
has  led  to  the  steady  Increase  of  the  United 
States'  involvement.  It  Is  imperative  that 
the  two  should  be  seen  together  If  our  anal- 
ysis of  the  problem — let  alone  our  prescrip- 
tion for  its  remedy — Is  to  have  any  meaning." 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1965  that  the 
United  States  first  put  combat  troops 
in  Vietnam.  Previously,  there  had  been 
only  military  advisers  and  logistical  sup- 
port units.  It  was  at  that  point  that  reg- 
ular elements  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Army  had  gone  into  action  in  South  Viet- 
nam. The  South  Vietnamese  Army  was 
on  the  verge  of  collapse.  The  Vietcong, 
supported  by  leaders  from  Hanoi,  were 
in  control  of  the  South  Vietnam  country- 
side. Campaigns  of  terror,  murder,  kid- 
naping, and  torture  had  destroyed  the 
resistance  of  the  natives.  Without  inter- 
vention by  the  United  States  at  that  time, 
the  nation  of  South  Vietnam  was  doomed. 

If  this  had  not  been  the  situation 
then — If,  in  fact,  it  had  not  been  In  the 
making  over  the  course  of  the  preceding 
10  years — there  would  have  been  no  log- 
ical reason  for  the  U.S.  presence  In  South 
Vietnam,  much  less  the  continuing  build- 
up of  the  U.S.  effort  there. 

Now,  less  than  30  months  after  the 
implementation  of  our  commitment  to 
South  Vietnam,  the  military  and  political 
aspects  of  the  situation  are  far  different 
from  those  of  mid- 1964  and  early  1965. 
It  is  In  that  light  that  Professor  Schles- 
lnger's recent  conclusions  must  be 
e.xamined. 

The  administration's  first  premise,  he 
says,  was  that  "escalation  would  break 
the  will  of  North  Vietnam  and  bring 
Hanoi  to  the  conference  table."  Since 
North  Vietnam  has  not  rushed  to  nego- 
tiate a  peace,  the  objective  has  not  been 
achieved.  He  writes: 

Hanoi  has  made  It  abundantly  clear  that, 
so  long  as  the  bombing  continues,  It  will  not 
come  to  the  conference  table. 

With  greater  objectivity,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  could  be  pointed  out  that  Hanoi 
has  made  it  abundantly  clear  it  W'Ould 
not  come  to  the  conference  table  even  if 
tlie  bombing  w'ere  halted.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Hanoi  government  has  never 
retreated  from  the  four  points  of  Its 
original  proposition  for  peace: 

First.  Recognition  of  Vietnam's  inde- 
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pendence  and  total  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops. 

Second.  Strict  adherence  to  the  mill, 
tary  provisions  of  the  1954  Geneva  agree- 
ments. 

Third.  Recognition  of  the  Vietcong  as 
the  sole  representatives  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Fourth.  Reunification  of  Vietnam 
without  "foreign  interference." 

These  terms,  If  agreed  to,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  amount  to  abject  surrender 
by  the  United  States. 

In  support  of  his  argument.  Professor 
Schlesinger  quotes  a  statement  by  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara : 

There  Is  no  basis  to  believe  that  any  bomb- 
ing campaign  would  by  itself  (Italic  added) 
force  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  regime  Into  submission. 
How  pointedly  ignored  Is  the  fact  that  our 
forces  are  not  conducting  a  bombing  cam- 
paign by  itself!  It  Is  difficult  If  not  Impos- 
sible to  find  a  statement  by  any  responsible 
United  States  official  that  claims  bombing 
alone  would  force  Hanoi  Into  negotiations. 
Nevertheless,  the  total  escalation  of  the  war 
effort  in  the  broad  sense  that  Professor 
Schlesinger  Ignores  has  had — and  Is  having— 
an  effect. 

Prom  captured  enemy  documents  and 
testimony  from  defectors  there  Is  evidence 
of  sinking  morale  and  effectiveness  In  units 
of  the  regular  North  Vietnamese  army. 

As  Joseph  Alsop  wrote  in  his  column 
in  the  Washington  Post,  November  20, 
1967: 

All  Who  know  the  facts  are  confident  that 
the  Hanoi  leaders  have  only  changed  their 
line  and  strategy  because  they  had  to — be- 
cause the  war  has  been  going  badly  for 
them,  and  above  all,  because  they  could  no 
longer  carry  the  steadily  Increasing  burden 
of  the  war  on  the  old  system  that  has  been 
in  force  since  the  summer  of  1965. 

About  the  nature  of  this  burden,  there 
is  also  agreement.  Manpower  is  Hanoi's 
worst  problem.  In  various  ways  our  bomb- 
ing Imposes  gigantic  local  manpower  de- 
mands on  North  Viet  Nam.  And  the  southern 
war.  far  from  being  the  popular  rising 
imagined  by  the  President's  anti-factual  op- 
ponents, Is  now  mainly  sustained  by  military 
manpower  from  the  North — which  means 
another  enormous  manpower  demand. 

As  for  the  will  of  the  Vietcong,  there 
is  adequate  evidence  that  it  Is  seriously 
affected  by  the  constant  interdiction  of 
supplies  from  the  north.  As  additional 
South  Vietnamese  villages  are  made  se- 
cure with  both  U.S.  and  South  Vietnam- 
ese pacification  units,  the  guerrillas 
are  finding  less  and  less  support  from 
previously  terrorized  natives.  There  can 
be  no  more  eloquent  testimony  in  proof 
of  this  than  the  rising  success  of  the 
Chieu  Hoi  program.  The  figures  speak 
for  themselves: 

In  1967,  through  October  27th,  the  number 
of  Viet  Cong  who  surrendered  under  the 
Chieu  Hoi  Program  was  25,028.  For  the  cor- 
responding period  In  1966,  the  ntunber  was 
15,263. 

As  for  the  will  of  the  people  of  North 
Vietnam,  it  is  Interesting  to  speculate  on 
what  would  happen  if  they  were  allowed 
the  same  freedom  to  criticize  the  policy 
of  their  leadership  that  Professor  Schles- 
inger enjoys  here.  But  in  North  Vietnam 
there  is  no  dissent.  There  are  no  protest 
marches.  There  are  no  peace  demonstra- 
tions. The  leaders  In  Hanoi,  for  reasons 
of  their  own,  continue  the  war  the  United 
States  is  eager  to  end.  It  is  always  difB- 


^„lt  to  detect  disagreement  with  govern- 
^pnt  policy  in  a  dictatorship  no  matter 
«hat  sort  of  dictatorship  it  is.  Is  there, 
Ir  example,  dissent  against  the  Govern- 
ment in  East  Berlin?  I  have  heard  no  re- 
S.rt  of  people  speaking  out  against  it. 
T^e  Berlin  wall  is  there,  though.  It  Is 
more  than  a  barricade.  It  is  a  muzzle  It 
Ta  silencer.  But  It  also  speaks  louder 
Ln  words.  It  is  proof  that  the  people 
h^d  it  are  not  necessarily  there  be- 
^e  they  want  to  be,  or  that,  being 
Sere    they  necessarily  agree  with  the 
T¥)llcies  of  the  government  in  control.  I 
^bmit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  way  the 
neople  of  North  Vietnam  feel  about  the 
^—about  the   continuation  of  it— is 
certainly  open  to  question.        ^    .  ,  ^ 

The  second  premise  of  the  administra- 
tion says  Schlesinger,  was  that  escala- 
tlon'would  reduce  the  Infiltration  of  men 
and  supplies  from  North  to  South  Viet- 
nam The  administration,  he  argues,  has 
always  assumed  that  as  we  escalate,  the 
other  side  would  sit  still. 
This — 

He  continues — 
has  been  the  reasoning  behind  every  step  of 
the  escalation. 

Citing  the  rising  number  of  North  Viet- 
namese troops  in  South  Vietnam,  and  the 
greater  sophistication  and  effectiveness 
of  their  weapons,  since  1965,  he  contends 
the  premise  has  been  proved  false. 

Mr  President,  we  must  go  back  here  to 
a  point  I  made  earlier:  "WTiose  escalation 
is  "cause"  and  whose  is  "effect"?  Did  we 
mtenslfy  our  efforts  first,  or  did  we  mere- 
ly react  to  an  intensification  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  effort?  In  January  of  1966  at 
Boston,  before  the  New  England  Press 
Association.  U.  Alexis  Johnson,  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Af- 
fairs said : 

Hanoi's  announced  objective  of  Imposing 
its  will  by  force  on  South  Viet  Nam  has  been 
backed  by  tens  of  thousands  of  trained  and 
armed  men.  units  of  the  regular  North  Viet- 
namese armv.  It  Is  this  external  aggression 
which  is  respjonsible  for  the  presence  of  U.S. 
combat  forces.  I  would  remind  those  who  al- 
lege that  somehow  our  assistance  to  South 
Viet  Nam  Is  responsible  for  the  difficulties 
that  country  faces  that  at  the  time  Hanoi 
began  the  introduction  of  forces  into  South 
Viet  Nam,  there  was  not  a  single  American 
combat  soldier  In  the  country. 

Just  as  this  countrv'  has  been  readj' 
and  willing  to  negotiate  a  "cease-fire" 
with  North  Vietnam,  .so  have  we  been 
equallv  ready  to  meet  mounting  military 
aggression  with  defensive  militarj'  meas- 
ures, including  the  bombing  of  addi- 
tional military  targets  in  the  north. 
The  purpose  of  this  bombing  is  best  de- 
fined in  a  report  of  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee: 

Its  (the  bombing's)  major  objectives  are 
lai  to  obstruct,  reduce,  har.iss  and  impede 
the  fiow  of  war-supporting  materiel  and 
personnel  within  North  Viet  Nam  and  from 
North  Viet  Nam  into  South  Viet  Nam;  (b) 
to  destrov  these  military  and  Industrial  re- 
sources of  North  Viet  Nam  that  contribute 
most  to  the  support  of  Its  aggression:  (c) 
to  reduce  the  flow  of  external  assistance  be- 
ing provided  to  North  Viet  Nam  and  (d) 
to  cause  North  Viet  Nam  to  pay  an  unac- 
ceptable  price   for   its   aggression. 

Since  the  majority  of  the  previously 
restricted   targets   have   now   been   re- 


moved from  their  status  of  invulner- 
ability, mUitary  intelligence  reports  in- 
dicate the  successful  achievement  of  the 
objectives  outlined  in  the  subcommittee 
repjrt.  On  August  9.  1967,  in  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee.  Admiral  Sharp 
stated: 

Dunn"  the  last  three  months,  with  an 
e-panded  target  list  but  with  no  signifi- 
cant departure  from  the  broad  restrictions 
under  which  we  have  long  operated,  we 
have  begun  to  hurt  the  enemy  In  his  own 
territory. 


There  has  been  increasing  success  in 
the  destruction  of  enemy  manpower  and 
equipment  in  the  combat  zones,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  the  intensification 
of  the  war  has  had  its  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy of  North  Vietnam.  Its  industrial 
capacity  has  been  impaired,  its  storage 
facilities  for  militarj-  materials  have 
been  destroyed.  Its  agricultural— yes, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  its  mili- 
tary—manpower has  been  diverted  from 
normal  occupations  to  the  task  of  re- 
constructing roads,  bridges,  routes  of 
supply  and  other  essentials  required  to 
keep  an  effective  fighting  force  in  the 

field.  ^       ^         . 

There  is  testimony  that  a  free  flow  of 
supplies  from  the  port  city  of  Haiphong 
no  longer  exists.  It  comes  from  members 
of  a  neutral  ship  recently  returned  from 
that  city.  The  crew  described  the  tre- 
mendous backlog  of  materiel  on  the 
docks,  unused  and  unopened  because  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  inability  to  move 
it  to  the  combat  zones  In  the  south.  I 
will  concede  that  there  are  probably 
more  men  and  supplies  coming  into 
South  Vietnam  from  the  north  now  than 
there  were  in  early  1966.  One  must  won- 
der however,  how  infinitely  much  more 
would  be  coming  in  if  the  bombing  had 
not  been  sustained. 

As  one  goes  through  the  Schlesinger 
article,  he  finds  the  constant  repetition 
of  a  theme:  "the  very  first  step  toward 
the  start  of  negotiation,  toward  a  cease 
fire  toward  an  eventual  peace  must  be 
the'end  of  the  bombing."  It  Is  as  though 
there  had  never  been  a  suspension  of  it. 
The  fact  is  there  have  been  several  such 
suspensions,  the  most  significant  being 
the  37  dav  pause  beginning  Christmas 
Eve  of  1965.  Did  the  enemy  respond  by 
curtailing  the  infiltr?tion  of  men  and 
supplies?  To  the  contrary,  he  stepped  up 
the  pace  of  his  effort.  The  assumption 
that  a  further  suspension  would  bring 
an  end.  or  even  a  lessening  of  the  In- 
filtration is  contradicted  by  history-. 

According  to  the  Schlesinger  paper,  the 
administration's  third  premise  was  that 
the  escalation  would  lessen  American 
casualties  in  the  war.  To  refute  this  con- 
cession, he  says: 

Statistics  show  that  more  than  half  the 
Americans  killed  In  the  whole  length  of  the 
Viet  Nam  war.  from  1961  to  the  present,  have 
been  killed  since  the  beginning  of  this  year- 
killed  in  short,  during  the  period  of  the 
most  intense  escalation  ...  The  statistics. 
in  other  words,  strongly  suggest  that  the  way 
to  increase  casualties  Is  to  escalate  the  war; 
the  way  to  reduce  casualties  is  to  slow  down 
the  war.  And.  of  course,  the  way  to  end  cas- 
ualties Is  to  end  the  war. 

Mr  President,  I  seriously  doubt 
whether  anyone  in  the  administration 
ever  contended  that  a  larger  effort  de- 
signed to  contain  the  Communist  ag- 


gression would  reduce  the  number  of 
American  casualties.  It  is  axiomatic  that 
the  larger  and  more  intensive  a  war  be- 
comes, the  more  casualties  result.  With 
that  in  mind,  '.st  us  remember  that  it 
was  not  until  after  the  first  of  this  year 
that  we  put  the  greatest  numbers  of  our 
combat  troops  into  action.  Previouslj-. 
the  bulk  of  our  manpower  commitment 
had  been  In  such  areas  as  communica- 
tions, engineering,  construction,  and 
other  logistic  functions.  Even  now,  with 
almost  half  a  million  troops  in  Vietnam, 
only  a  relatively  small  proportion  are  ac- 
tuallv  comniitteri  to  combat. 

Too,  it  is  worth  noting  that  only  re- 
centlv  have  large  units  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese army  made  highly  intensified,  al- 
most   hysterical    assaults    against    U.S. 
Forces.  The   administration   would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  reduce  the  casual- 
ties.  Professor   Schlesinger   suggests   it 
can   be    accomplished   by    deescalation. 
But  how?  Does  he  suggest  that  we  stop 
the  bombing  to  make  it  easier  for  the 
enemy  to  move  up  heavier  equipment  for 
their  attacks?  Does  he  suggest  that  the 
American  Forces  merely  withdraw  each 
time  the  enemy  attacks  their  positions? 
It  is  so  verv  easy  to  prescribe  deescala- 
tion as  a  cure.  But  it  is  infinitely  more 
difficult  to  accomplish  without  jeopardiz- 
ing the  lives  of  American  soldiers.  Pro- 
fessor Schlesinger  suggests  that  the  way 
to  end  casualties  is  to  end  the  war.  The 
administration  agrees  with  this  without 
reservation.   But  how   does  Schlesinger 
propose  we  do  it?  Does  he  suggest  that 
we  withdraw  immediately  and  unilater- 
ally from  Vietnam?  That  would  end  the 
war  all  right.  It  would  end  the  casualties. 
But  obviously,  Mr.  President,  it  would 
also  put  an  end  to  the  freedom  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people. 

The  fourth  administration  premise,  as 
Schlesinger  describes  it,  was  that  esca- 
lation would  strengthen  the  will  of  the 
South  Vietnam  Government. 
It  is  true — 


He  says — 
that  South  Viet  Nam  has  had  an  election  and 
now  boasts  a   •constitutional"   government. 
However,  the  critic  has  little   good  to  find 
with  the  election. 

He  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  win- 
ning candidates.  Generals  Thieu  and  Ky. 
received  only  34.8  percent  of  the  vote, 
that  the  next  three  candidates  received 
together  88  percent.  He  stresses  the  fact 
that  after  the  election,  the  candidate  who 
placed  second  was  detained:  and  that, 
though  the  constitution  forbids  press 
censorship,  the  Saigon  Government  sus- 
pended four  Vietnamese-language  news- 
papers. ,    ^ 

I  would  be  the  last  to  claim  that  every- 
thing is  now  perfect  in  South  Vietnam. 
But  the  only  objective  way  to  appraise 
the  situation  is  to  contrast  the  situation 
today  with  the  situation  as  it  was  30 
months  ago.  Diem  and  his  brother  had 
already  been  killed  In  1963.  Regim^  in 
SalEon  rose  and  fell  as  Catholics.  Bud- 
dhists, and  the  military  maneuvered 
against  one  another.  Even  as  late  as  the 
spring  of  1966,  the  Buddhist  militants 
seemed  about  to  get  rid  of  Premier  ^v. 
The  turmoil  did  not  subside  until  Ky 
coupled  a  pledge  of  elections  with  a  show 
of  force  in  several  of  the  cities.  South 
Vietnam  now  has  an  elected  President 
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and  Vice  President,  a  Senate  and  a  House 
of  Representatives.  There  is  greater  unity 
between  the  factions  of  the  population. 
What  appear  to  be  sincere  efforts  are  now 
being  made  to  end  corruption  in  and  out 
of  the  armed  forces  and  the  civilian  gov- 
ernment. The  following  Associated  Press 
dispatch  from  Saigon,  dated  November 
15.  1967.  is  significant. 

South  Vietnam's  newly  appointed  Premier, 
Nguyen  Van  Loc,  today  spelled  out  plans  for 
broad  changes  and  social  reforms  for  the 
nation. 

The  reforms  are  necessary,  he  said,  because 
the  war  has  led  to  "an  erosion  of  our  society, 
with  the  psychological  result  that  everyone 
has  become  discontent  and  cynical." 

"It.  seems  to  many  of  us  that  there  is  little 
hope  for  us  to  get  what  we  need  and  what 
we  are  entitled  ro,  and  little  chance  to  hold 
on  to  what  we  have,"  Loc  said. 

TTie  45-year-old  Premier  appealed  to  the 
Communists  to  end  their  insurgency  in  the 
South  and  Join  with  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  to  help  build  "a  genuinely  free 
and  happy  society." 

Loc  said:  "Vietnam  Is  always  ready  to  wel- 
come those  citizens  from  our  national  com- 
munity who  have  been  misled  or  forced  to 
follow  the  Vletcong.  We  are  ready  to  grant 
them  all  the  rights  of  citizens  as  stipulated 
and  guaranteed  In  the  constitution." 

With  Loc  when  he  announced  the  program 
were  most  of  the  members  of  Ills  recently 
announced  26-member  Cabinet. 

Highlights  of  Loc's  program  were: 

Reorganization  of  the  armed  forces  and 
elimination   of   corruption    in    the   military. 

The  Revolutionary  Development  (pactflca- 
tlon)  program  will  be  given  first  place  among 
the  government's  activities.  The  number  of 
pacification  workers  will  be  Increased, 

Land  distribution  will  be  increased;  500.000 
expired  land  leases  re-established  and  own- 
ership certificates  Issued  to  110.500  peasants. 

Laws  governing  freedom  of  the  press  and 
political  parties,  both  with  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  constitution,  will  be  drafted. 

The  court  system  will  be  made  Independent 
and  efficient. 

Expansion  and  Improvement  of  the  na- 
tional communications  networks,  as  well  as 
housing,  electricity  and  water  supply  systems. 

Raising  the  literacy  level  of  the  people. 

Increased  aid  to  refugees,  of  whom  Loc 
said  South  Vietnam  now  has  two  million,  as 
well  as  to  other  underprivileged  groups. 

Reorganization  of  the  government  machin- 
ery and  elimination  of  corruption  from  top 
to  bottom. 

Professor  Schlesinger  seems  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  these  elections  were  the 
first  free  elections  ever  held  in  South 
Vietnam,  Altogether,  there  were  16  teams 
of  candidates  who  campaigned  freely, 
who  freely  criticized  the  government  in 
power.  It  was  an  election  held  despite 
widespread  acts  of  terrorism  on  the  part 
of  the  Vietcong  to  obstruct  it.  It  is  diCB- 
cult,  I  think,  to  dull  the  lustrous  success 
of  this  accomplishment  by  a  new  nation. 
It  is  possible  that  some  expected  it  to  be 
100  percent  above  reproach.  If  so.  these 
critics  overlook  the  fact  that  after  190 
years  of  practice,  our  own  elections  fre- 
quently leave  much  to  be  desired. 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  nearly  so 
disturbed  by  the  margin  of  the  Thieu- 
Ky  victory  as  Schlesinger  professes  to 
be.  These  sorts  of  election  victories  are 
commonplace  in  our  own  country.  They 
are  commonplace,  too,  in  other  democra- 
cies which  conduct  multiple  party  elec- 
tioi^s.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  my  own 
State  of  New  Hampshire  there  was  a  sim- 
ilar circumstance  during  the  1966  pri- 
mary election.  Six  contestants  vied  for 


the  nomination  as  candidate  for  U.S. 
Senator  in  the  Republican  primary.  The 
winner  received  29,5  percent  of  the  total 
Republican  vote.  The  next  two  candi- 
dates received  a  combined  total  of  46.1 
percent. 

In  Professor  Schlesinger's  article,  the 
finger  of  scorn  is  pointed  at  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army.  While  there  have  been 
serious  deficiencies  in  the  leadership  and 
effectiveness  of  the  army  in  the  past, 
there  is  every  indication  the  new  gov- 
ernment seriously  intends  to  make  im- 
provements. It  was  interesting  to  note 
that  General  Gavin,  on  a  television  fo- 
rum conducted  after  his  return  from 
Vietnam,  specifically  commented  on  the 
improvements  he  had  already  observed. 

In  addition,  the  constant  expansion  of 
rural  areas  secured  from  Vietcong  con- 
trol is  the  direct  result  of  interdiction  of 
North  Vietnamese  support  of  the  guer- 
rilla movement.  Fewer  South  Vietnam- 
ese villages  are  havens  of  refuge  for  the 
Vietcong.  More  and  more  village  leaders 
are  free  of  Vietcong  acts  of  terror.  And 
these  leadei-s  are  beginning  to  exert  their 
influence  in  encouraging  their  people's 
identity  with  the  National  Government. 

The  creation  of  a  free  and  viable  na- 
tion, as  our  own  history  would  prove, 
comes  through  a  slow-  process  of  trial  and 
error.  Professor  Schlesinger  would  ap- 
pear to  be  impatient.  He  seems  to  expect 
too  much  too  soon. 

Schlesinger  also  contests  what  he 
claims  to  be  the  administration's  fifth 
point:  that  we  are  holding  the  line 
against  general  Communist  aggression. 
He  writes: 

Though  on  occasion  President  Johnson 
likes  to  compare  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  with  Jack 
Dempsey.  he  cannot  seriously  believe  that 
Ho  and  his  ragged  bands  present  America 
and  the  world  with  a  threat  comparable  to 
that  presented  by  Hitler  In  the  '30's  or  Stalin 
In  the  '40's — that.  If  Ho  were  to  win  In  Viet 
Nam  today,  he  would  take  Singapore  tomor- 
row and  Seattle  next  week.  Ho's  appetite  for 
aggression  Is  obviously  limited — by  his  own 
capabilities.  If  by  nothing  else. 

The  proposition  that  Hanoi  and  the  Viet 
Cong  are  the  obedient  instrumentalities  of 
Chinese  expansionism,  he  continues,  la  ab- 
solutely crucial  to  the  President's  argument. 
Yet  the  Administration  has  at  no  point  pro- 
duced convincing  evidence  to  sustain  It. 

It  is  one  thing,  Mr,  President,  to  hold 
firmly  to  that  viewpoint  while  sitting  In 
the  city  university  In  New  York.  It  is 
another  thing  if  one  rules  a  nation  con- 
siderably closer  to  where  the  present 
action  is.  With  the  exception  of  Prince 
Sihanouk  of  Cambodia,  whose  nation  af- 
fords a  refuge  to  North  Vietnam  troops, 
not  a  single  head  of  any  nation  in  all 
of  Southeast  Asia  condemns  US. 
policy.  To  the  contrary,  there  has 
been  unanimous  expression  that  the 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  from 
South  Vietnam  would  be  disastrous  for 
the  entire  area.  SLx  nations  from  that 
part  of  the  world  are  participating  In 
our  South  Vietnamese  effort:  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Thailand.  Taiwan,  the 
Philippines,  and  Korea.  It  could  be  said 
that  each  of  these  nations  has  a  stake 
in  the  outcome  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
But  there  is  testimony,  too,  from  an- 
other, less  involved  observer.  Represent- 
ative BoLLiNG  of  Missouri  recently 
brought  to  light  a  speech  made  by  Pres- 


ident Bourguiba  before  the  Tunisian 
Student  Association.  On  August  24,  1967, 
he  said: 

China  entered  the  scene  and  In  pressuring 
Hanoi  to  maintain  its  Intransigent  stand, 
she  seeks  nothing  else  but  to  confound  the 
Soviet  Union  and  to  prove  that  guerrilla 
warfare  can  defeat  the  American  armies 
China's  hopes  could  then  be  fulfilled  and 
nothing  would  prevent  the  outpour  (sic)  of 
Ita  multitudes  over  Viet  Nam,  Asia  and  even 
Russia.  ...  It  Is  in  the  light  of  these  con- 
siderations that  we  ought  to  understand 
the  oft-repeated  demand  by  Hanoi's  leaders 
that:  "The  aggressor  should  leave  first,  then 
peace,  freedom  and  unification  would  then 
set  In  by  themselves."  This  Is  a  precondition 
which  has  never  been  set  forth  by  any  peo- 
ple struggling  for  their  liberation  even  in 
colonial  wars.  During  the  Algerian  war, 
neither  did  the  Algerian  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, nor  Ben  Bella,  nor  Boumedlenne,  ever 
insist  that  the  French  Forces  withdraw  be- 
fore any  negotiations  could  begin.  A  close 
analysis  of  the  events  leads  Indeed  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Viet  Nam  war  Is  being 
fought  behind  the  scenes  by  the  United 
States  and  China.  Considering  that  the 
world  balance  of  powers  hovers  In  the  mlds; 
of  such  a  conflict.  It  seems  unlikely  that  the 
United  States  would  give  up  in  these  con- 
ditions. .  .  . 

Now  everyone  knows  that  the  United 
States  are  (sic)  willing  to  close  their  mili- 
tary bases  abroad.  In  the  case  of  Viet  Nam, 
they  simply  want  to  make  sure  that  once 
their  forces  are  withdrawn,  appropriate  con- 
ventions would  Insure  complete  self-deter- 
mination for  the  Vietnamese  people,  that  is 
their  ability  to  elect  the  regime  of  their 
choice  and  the  men  of  their  choice,  I  fear 
that  should  the  United  States  withdraw 
without  prior  agreement  specifying  such  a 
guarantee,  Viet  Nam  might  not  ise  reunified, 
and  neither  would  It  become  free  nor  inde- 
pendent. History  and  the  specific  weight  of 
China  somehow  seem  to  point  toward  such 
an  eventuality  which  would  without  fail 
bring  mankind  to  the  brink  of  a  third  World 
War.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  seek  to  spare  or  please  any  coun- 
try when  I  maintain  that  the  world  would 
be  in  danger  if,  In  the  event  of  a  movement 
of  public  opinion,  the  United  States  were 
to  return  to  their  former  isolationism.  One 
could  contend  that  Viet  Nam  means  little 
to  them  after  all,  and  that  the  Chinese  are. 
at  the  moment.  In  no  position  to  threaten 
them,  but,  granted  a  US,  unilateral  with- 
drawal from  Viet  Nam.  China  would  most 
certainly  submerge  all  the  countries  of  the 
region  and  pull  away  from  Moscow  the  lead- 
ership of  the  communist  world,  thus  Jeop- 
ardize world  peace,  Viet  Nam  would  be  the 
first  country  to  be  overrun,  then  would  come 
the  turn  of  India,  which  already  experi- 
enced Chinese  aggression,  then  Outer  Mon- 
golia, whose  position  Is  believed  to  be  threat- 
ened. .  .  Given  the  facts  of  geography  the 
specific  weight  of  China,  and  her  Insistence 
to  cling  to  Stalin's  Ideology,  one  could  not 
but  conclude  that  Viet  Nam  would  experi- 
ence a  fate  similar  to  the  one  which  had  be- 
fallen the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  in 
the  days  of  Stalin. 

As  Representative  Boliing  said: 
Bourgulba's  analysis  Is  a  sobering  one. 

That  Professor  Schlesinger  sees  no 
Communist  menace  whatsoever  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict  is  not  surprising  to  me. 
That  he  sees  no  particular  connection 
between  Hanoi  and  Peking  is  not  impor- 
tant: there  is  no  doubt  a  militant  China, 
perhaps  using  only  the  threat  of  its  nu- 
clear weapons,  could  easily  overcome 
North  Vietnam.  The  point  is  that  many 
critics  of  the  administration's  policy 
place  the  blame  for  all  that  has  hap- 
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nened  in  Vietnam  on  U.S.  poUcy.  It  is  as 
though  the  Vietcong,  the  North  Vietnam- 
pU  the  Red  Chinese,  and  the  Russians 
ftU'wear  "white  hats."  They  are  the 
"eood  guys."  The  President,  the  Secre- 
taries of  State  and  Defense,  the  military 
commanders  in  the  field  all  wear  "black 
hats  "  They  are  the  "bad  guys."  If  any- 
where in  the  world— from  Hanoi.  Peking, 
or  Moscow,  there  were  just  the  slightest 
hint— just  the  slightest  relaxation  of 
pressure  on  the  free  world,  then  this 
attitude  would  be  more  comprehensible 
to  me  But  the  tide  of  current  events— m 
space,  in  the  Middle  East,  in  South 
America  and  In  Southeast  Asia — indi- 
cates beyond  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
Communist  governments,  no  matter  how 
fragile— how  corrosive  the  links  between 
them— wish  the  free  nations  no  good.  It 
is  not  for  the  President  to  prove  other- 
wise. The  burden  of  proof  lies  on  the 
shoulders  of  Professor  Schlesinger. 

Schlesinger    claims    the    administra- 
tion's sixth  "premise"— that  escalation 
proves  we  will  keep  our  commitments 
everj'where— has  also  not  been  substan- 
tiated. There  is  little  doubt  our  experi- 
ence in  South  Vietnam  will  make  our 
Government  considerably  more  cautious 
about  future  commitments.  And  this  is 
the  backbone  of  the  professor's  argu- 
ment on  this  point.  I  have  no  argument 
with  it.  But  basically,  it  Is  an  irrelevant 
argument.  The  fact  is  that  we  are  In 
Vietnam  because  we  made  a  commitment 
and  because  we  are  meeting  it.  How  bet- 
ter can  we  prove  the  worth  of  our  other 
commitments?  I  fail  to  see  how  our  fail- 
ure to  act  as  we  have  could  possibly  in- 
crease the  confidence  and  trust  other 
nations  have  in  our  national  integrity. 
Certainly  few  people  would  deny  that  the 
United  States  is  the  one  great  non-Com- 
munist power  in   the  world  today.  No 
other  nation,  alone,  could  withstand  a 
concentrated    Commianist    assault.    Re- 
sultantly.  from  time  to  time,  the  other 
free  nations  of  the  world  will  look  to  us 
for  leadership  and  support.  It  is  fitting 
and  proper,  after  careful  consideration, 
that,  in  the  future  as  we  have  done  in  the 
past,    this    Nation    should    assume    the 
mantle  of  leadership.  Professor  Schles- 
inger  might   suggest   that   the   United 
Stales  say  to  all  other  nations.  "Look,  we 
made  a  commitment  to  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam.  But  we  didn't  make 
good  on  it.  Therefore,  you  must  trust  us 
implicitly  when  we  make  a  commitment 
to  vou  because  we  may  not  make  good  on 
that  either."  He  might  suggest  that.  But 
the  logic  of  his  argument  escapes  me. 

Professor  Schlesinger  says  the  seventh 
and  final  administration  premise  was 
that  military  men  know  how  to  win  wars. 
He  points  out  that  some  of  our  com- 
manders have  been  able,  some  not  so 
able.  They  are  not  infallible,  he  empha- 
sizes. Nevertheless,  he  contends  that  the 
administration  has  recently  begun  to 
worship  the  military;  and  he  claims  this 
is  not  in  the  American  tradition.  Presi- 
dent Truman  fired  General  MacArthur. 
he  recalls:  and  President  Lincoln  fired 
any  number  of  his  generals  The  profes- 
sor proceeds  to  point  out  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  numerous  tactical  errors 
made  by  our  commanders  in  Vietnam. 
Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  with  my 


position  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee I  am  as  well  informed  about  what  has 
been  happening  in  Vietnam  as  Is  Pro- 
fessor Schlesinger  at  his  desk  in  City 
University.  Yet  I  believe  I  would  hesi- 
tate before  passing  judgment  on  the  mil- 
itary decisions  that  have  been  made — 
and  are  being  made — in  Vietnam.  I  am 
well  aware  that  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation,  despite  some  errors  here  and 
there,  our  militarj'  commanders.  Army, 
Nav>-.  Air  Force,  and  Marines,  have  com- 
piled an  enviable  record  for  winning 
wars.  I  get  the  impression,  reading  the 
Schlesinger  article,  he  wants  the  Presi- 
dent to  fire  all  the  generals  and  the  ad- 
mirals. These  men,  of  course,  are  trained 
in  the  science  of  modern  warfare.  They 
are  professionals.  Who  would  replace 
them?  Untrained  amateurs? 

Because  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  a  dif- 
ferent sort  of  war,  there  are  political 
considerations  almost  as  important  as 
the  outright  military  ones.  The  military 
men  advise  the  President  on  the  military 
operations  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
advises  the  President  on  the  political  and 
diplomatic  sides.  In  the  last  analysis,  it 
Is  the  President,  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  who  makes  the  decisions.  In  re- 
cent months  the  President  has  disagreed 
on  occasion  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  There  have  been  times  he  has  dis- 
agreed with  Secretary  Rusk.  And  with 
Secretary  McNamara,  But  the  national 
policy  is  not — and  will  not  be — controlled 
solely  by  the  milltar>-  men.  The  President 
has  not  abrogated  his  role  as  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

If.  indeed,  the  U.S.  policy  of  imple- 
menting its  commitment  to  South  Viet- 
nam was  based  on  the  seven  premises  as 
Professor  Schlesinger  contends — and  I 
can  find  no  corroborative  evidence  that 
it  was — the  overall  effect  has  been  posi- 
tive. Never,  for  an  instance,  was  our  pol- 
icy conceived  as  a  quick  and  easy  solu- 
tion. Its  objective  was  clearly  and  firmly 
enunciated  by  President  Johnson  on  Au- 
gust 12,  1964: 

Some  say  we  should  withdraw  from  South 
Viet  Nam,  that  we  have  lost  almost  200  lives 
there  in  the  last  four  years,  and  we  should 
come  home.  But  the  United  States  cannot 
and  must  not  and  will  not  turn  aside  and 
allov^'  the  freedom  of  a  brave  people  to  be 
handed  over  to  Communist  tyranny.  This 
alternative  is  strategically  unwise,  we  think, 
and  it  Is  morally  unthinkable. 

Some  others  are  eager  to  enlarge  the  con- 
flict, Thev  call  upon  us  to  do  the  Job  that 
Asian  boys  should  do.  They  ask  us  to  take 
reckless  action  which  might  risk  the  lives 
of  millions  and  engulf  much  of  Asia  and  cer- 
tainly threaten  the  peace  of  the  entire  world. 
Moreover,  such  action  would  offer  no  solu- 
tion at  all  to  the  real  problem  of  Viet  Nam. 
America  can  and  America  will  meet  any  chal- 
lenge from  others,  but  our  aim  in  Viet  Nam, 
as  In  the  rest  of  the  world.  Is  to  help  restore 
the  peace  and  to  reestablish  a  decent  order. 
The  course  that  we  have  chosen  will  require 
wisdom  and  endurance.  But  let  no  one  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  we  have  the  resources  and 
the  will  to  follow  this  course  as  long  as  It 
mav  take.  No  one  should  think  for  a  moment 
that  we  will  be  worn  down,  nor  will  we  be 
driven  out.  and  we  will  not  be  provoked  Into 
rashness;  but  we  will  continue  to  meet  ag- 
gression with  firmness  and  unprovoked  at- 
tack with  measured  reply. 

That  was  U.S.  poUcy  more  than  3  years 
ago.  To  this  day  it  has  not  changed. 


Professor  Schlesinger  offers  solutions 
at  the  end  of  his  article.  They  are  solu- 
tions that  have  been  offered  before.  But, 
as  do  many  of  the  others,  they,  too,  are 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  leaders 
in  Hanoi  want  peace.  The  first  necessity, 
he  says,  is  to  slow  down  the  war— not  only 
to  stop  the  bombing  of  the  north  but  to 
reduce  the  fighting  in  the  south.  There 
is  no  doubt  whatsoever  in  my  mind,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  administration  would 
like  nothing  better  than  to  do  precisely  as 
Professor  Schlesinger  suggests.  But  It 
caimot  be  done  by  the  United  States 
alone.  It  would  be  like  a  prizefighter  in 
a  ring,  putting  his  hands  by  his  sides  and 
begging  his  opponent  to  hit  him.  There 
is  still  not  the  slightest  shred  of  evidence 
that  If  we  stopped  bombing  of  the  north 
and  reduced  the  fighting  In  the  south, 
the  Hanoi  government  would  take  some 
reciprocal  action. 

While  keeping  our  military  presence  In 
South  Vietnam,  we  should  effect  a  polit- 
ical solution  to  the  problem  through  ne- 
gotiation says  Professor  Schlesinger. 
The  trouble  with  this  suggestion  is  that 
it  takes  two  to  negotiate.  And  the  Hanoi 
Government  has  steadfastly  refused  to 
negotiate  excepting  on  its  own  terms 
which  make  mandatorj'  a  complete,  im- 
mediate withdrawal  of  American  forces. 
That  option,  says  Schlesinger,  is  always 
open  to  us.  But  it  would  be  fooUsh.  he 
continues,  to  rush  to  that  extreme  with- 
out exhausting  the  possibilities  of  ne- 
gotiation. Up  to  this  point,  he  says,  we 
have  not  pursued  negotiation  with  a  frac- 
tion of  the  zeal,  ingenuity,  and  perse- 
verance with  which  we  have  pursued  the 
war.  In  demeaning  our  own  efforts  to 
negotiate.  Professor  Schlesinger  is  com- 
pletely one-sided.  He  ignores  the  in- 
disputable fact  that  even  if  our  own 
efforts  to  negotiate  have  been  inade- 
quate— according  to  him— the  efforts  of 
the  enemy  to  negotiate  have  been  en- 
tirely absent. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that 
Professor  Schlesinger  and.  unfortu- 
tunately,  too  many  others  in  this  country 
examine  what  the  administration  is  doing 
in  Vietnam  and  find  it  wrong.  There 
never  seems  to  be  any  examination  of 
what  the  other  side  is  doing.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  if  Professor  Schlesinger  and 
a  great  many  other  people  would  turn 
their  attention  to  the  enemy's  course  of 
action,  they  might  find  something  there 
to  criticize.  It  would  ease  the  sense  of 
divislveness  that  has  gripped  our  people. 
The  resulting  unity  of  attitude  might 
weU  persuade  the  leaders  in  Hanoi  that 
our  national  resolve  is  firm  and  that  time 
Is  not  working  in  their  behalf. 


THE     UNITED     STATES     HAS     FOR- 
FEITED INTERNATIONAL  LEADKl- 
SHIP   IN   HUMAN   RIGHTS   FIGHT 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Pres- 
ident John  F.  Kennedy  in  his  historic 
American    University    speech    of    June 
1963.  gave  emphasis  to  one  of  the  pro- 
found truths  of  our  age — the  indivisibil- 
Itv  of  peace  and  human  rights. 

The  furnaces  of  war  have  historically 
been  stoked  by  those  who  are  driven  by 
the  Ideology  of  hate  and  violence,  by 
those  that  hold  man  and  his  innat*  dig- 
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nlty  In  total  contempt.  From  Nurem- 
berg to  the  concentration  camps  of  Au- 
schwitz into  the  holocaust  of  World  War 
n  were  only  short  steps. 

For  men  of  good  will  everywhere,  the 
world  that  was  to  come  into  being  from 
these  agonizing  experiences  would  be 
one  in  which  the  rule  of  law  on  an  in- 
ternational scale  would  be  established; 
and  that  law  was  to  be  fortified  with  a 
profound  respect  for  the  rights  of  man. 
At  the  United  Nations,  and  In  Its  various 
specialized  agencies,  there  were  pains- 
takingly hammered  out  legally  binding 
conventions  aimed  at  erecting  a  sturdy 
edifice  to  the  dignity  of  man.  Acts  com- 
mitted with  an  Intent  to  destroy  in 
whole  or  In  part  an  ethnic,  racial,  or 
religious  group  were  branded  an  inter- 
national crime — the  crime  of  genocide; 
the  political  rights  of  women  were  se- 
cured; forced  labor  was  outlawed;  and 
the  freedom  to  associates  and  organize 
was  guaranteed. 

It  was  hardly  surprising  that  the 
United  States  would,  in  the  Immediate 
post  war  years  champion  the  efforts  to 
create  a  new  legal  order,  dedicated  to 
the  enlargement  of  human  rights.  With 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  acting  as  our 
representative  and  chairing  the  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  the  United 
States  had  a  singularly  eloquent  and 
forceful  e.xponent  of  the  Ideas  so  funda- 
mental to  our  pluralistic  society  and  to 
the  traditions  upon  which  that  society 
has  flourished. 

Yet,  during  the  18  long  years  since 
President  Tnmian  transmitted  the 
Genocide  Convention  to  this  body, 
nothing  has  happened.  The  Genocide 
Convention,  now  ratified  by  71  nations 
in  the  world,  still  languishes  in  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  This  is  un- 
pardonable. 

Once  again  I  urge  the  Senate  to  give 
our  long  overdue  advice  and  consent  to 
the  Convention  on  Genocide  along  with 
the  conventions  on  forced  labor,  politi- 
cal rights  of  women,  and  freedom  of 
association. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION    SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore: 

HR  3474.  An  act  to  require  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  to  determine 
the  amount  and  validity  of  the  claim  of  Ike 
Ignac  Klein  against  the  Governmen:  of 
Hungary,  and  for  othe-  purposes:  and 

S  J  Res  26.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  1968  .as  "American  History  Month  " 


PROPOSED  AMENDMETiT  OF  PUBLIC 
LAW  89-491 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Presiding  Officer  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  H.R.  8629. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   a   message   from    the 


House  of  Representatives  announcing  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  tHR.  8629 >  to  amend 
the  act  of  July  4,  1967  (Public  Law  89- 
491 )  and  requesting  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
Insist  upon  its  amendment,  agree  to  the 
request  of  the  House  for  a  conference, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Dirksen 
and  Mr.  McClellan  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  444 


CONCLUSION    OF    MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS  OF    1967 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  may  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LECisLAxrvE  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
12080  >  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  an  increase  in  benefits  under 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance system,  to  provide  benefits  for 
additional  categories  of  individuals,  to 
improve  the  public  assistance  program 
and  programs  relating  to  the  welfare 
and  health  of  children,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

ORDER    OP    BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  amendment 
that  will  be  before  the  Senate  shortly  is 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
deputy  minority  whip,  the  senior  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   I   yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  rather  Important  suggestion  relative 
to  the  amendment  that  some  of  us  are 
ready  to  offer,  that  I  wish  to  make  to  my 
able  friend,  the  majority  leader. 

I  should  like  to  have  a  quorum  call  of 
sufficient  length  so  that  more  Senators 
may  be  in  attendance. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  call  up  his  amendment  so 
that  we  may  have  it  pending? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  will  do  it  as  soon  as 
I  have  the  quorum.  I  only  have  a  half 
hour. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  time  will  not 
be  charged  to  the  time  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  immediately 
following  the  offering  of  my  amendment, 
a  quorum  call  will  be  had,  without  the 
time  being  charged  against  my  time; 
and  it  will  be  a  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  444  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  is  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  310.  line  23,  strike  out 
all  through  line  10.  page  313,  and  Insert  la 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  220.  (a)  Section  1903  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection 

"'(f)(1)  Payments  under  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  m.'.de 
with  respect  to  any  expenditures  for  medical 
assistance  in  any  State  for  Individuals  whose 
income  exceeds  the  amount  determined,  in 
accordance  with  standards  prescribed  by  thie 
Secretary,  to  be  equivalent  to  150  perce.nt  of 
the  highest  amount,  applicable  In  the  State 
for  determining  need,  for  determining  elig- 
ibility of  an  Individual  for  aid  or  assistance 
in  the  form  of  money  payments  under  the 
plan  of  such  State  approved  under  title  I. 
X,  XIV.  XVI,  or  part  A  of  title  IV,  or  if  there 
Is  more  than  one  such  Individual  living  m 
the  same  home,  the  amount  so  determined 
for  one  such  Individual  plus  such  additional 
amounts  for  each  of  the  other  Individuals 
living  In  the  same  home,  as  may  be  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  such  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the  total  amount 
so  determined,  If  It  Is  not  a  multiple  of  $100 
or  such  other  amount,  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  to  be  rounded  to  the  next  higher 
multiple  of  $100  or  such  other  amount,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

"'(2)  In  computing  an  Individual's  (or 
family's)  income  for  purposes  of  the  preced- 
ing paragraph  there  shall  be  excluded  any 
costs  (whether  In  the  form  of  Insurance  pre- 
miums or  otherwise)  Incurred  by  him  (or  the 
family)  for  medical  care  or  for  any  other  type 
of  remedial  care  recognized  under  State  law. 

"'(3)  In  determining  the  amount  which 
Is  equivalent  to  150  percent  of  the  highest 
amount  of  income  applicable  to  an  Individual 
or  family  for  purposes  of  determining  eligi- 
bility for  aid  or  assistance  In  the  form  of 
money  pajrments  under  a  State's  plan  under 
title  I,  X,  XIV.  XVI,  or  part  A  of  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  consideration  to  variations  in  shelter 
costs  and  to  special  needs.  If  recognized  for 
a  significant  number  of  Individuals,  and 
where  necessary,  may  prescribe  methods  for 
estimating  the  total  cost  of  Items  and  services 
recognized  by  a  State  In  determining  eligibil- 
ity for  aid  or  assistance  under  plans  approved 
under  such  titles.' 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  (except  In  the  cases  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands)  apply  wit^ 
respect  to  calendar  qur,rters  beginning  after 
June  30,  1968." 

CALL   or  THE    ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  there  be  a  quorum  call,  and  I  wish 
to  alert  the  attaches  In  line  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  acting  mi- 
nority leader  that  It  will  be  a  live  quorum 
call,  the  time  not  to  be  charged  against 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
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The  bill  clerk  called  the  roU,  and  the 
following   Senators   answered   to   their 

"^^'^  [NO.  330  Leg.] 

..upn  Hayden  Morton 

*^ff  Jackson  Nelson 

nnrdlck  Javlts  Pastore 

Bud  W.  Va.  Kuchel  Pell 

^J'A^^'  Lausche  Prouty 

^"1  Long.  La.  Proxmlre 

rarkin  Magnuson  Rlblcofl 

?!ipnder  Mansfield  Symington 

oi^enlng  McGovern  WUUams  DeL 

'^    ^  Miller  Toung,  N.  Dak. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr  CANNON  J,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]. 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Tal- 
m.^dge],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
YouvGl,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
BvRD]  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]',  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
RrssELL],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr  Smathers]  are  necessarUy  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field], the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
MPRPHY],  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania   [Mr.    Scott]    are   necessarily 

absent.  ^     , 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  fMr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Hansen],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern in  the  chair).  A  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Case 

Church 

Cotton 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fannin 


Fulbrlght 

GrlfBn 

Harris 

Hartke 

Hickenlooper 

HIU 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Long,  Mo. 

McClellan 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 


Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Moss 

Muskie 

Pearson 

Percy 

Randolph 

Smith 

Spong 

Stennls 

Thurmond 

Tvdlngs 

WUUams,  N.J. 

Yar  borough 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

I  offer  amendment  No.  444  together 


with  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Kennedy] 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Brooke], 
and  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark  and  Mr. 
Scott]  . 

I  modify  my  amendment  by  striking 
out  on  page  2,  lines  21  to  25,  inclusive, 
and  by  striking  out  on  page  3,  lines  1 
to  7,  inclusive. 

Mr.  President,  we  deal  here  with  as 
important  a  problem  as  is  presented  in 
this  bill  with  respect  to  medicaid.  I  well 
remember  when  the  Senate,  acting  under 
the  leadership  of  the  late  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Kerr,  approved  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Kerr-Mills  Act. 

It  was  an  attempt  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  give  the  States  of  the  Union 
an  incentive  to  adopt  health  legislation 
to  be  available  to  the  low-income  citizen 
who  is  self-sustaining  and  above  the 
level  of  poverty  as  determined  by  State 
law.  but  who  is  unable  to  meet  the  high 
costs  of  medical  care. 

Many  States  participated  in  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act.  My  State  is  one  of  them.  Many 
States  adopted  legislation  defining  the 
term  "medically  indigent."  Through 
these  programs,  medical  assistance  Is 
provided  to  people  at  the  bottom  rung 
of  the  economic  ladder  who  are  entering 
the  mainstream  of  the  economic  system 
and  who  would  be  wiped  out  by  rapidly 
rising  health  costs. 

The  Senate  committee  has  done  two 
drastic  things  with  that  general  pro- 
gram. It  has,  first,  considered  laying 
down  for  the  first  time  a  ceiling  over 
which  a  State  could  not  go  in  determin- 
ing who  was  "medically  indigent,"  The 
Senate  committee,  in  adopting  that  ceil- 
ing, provided  that  it  should  consist  of 
150  percent  of  the  standards  laid  down 
for  old-age  assistance  under  State  law. 
Automatically,  that  part  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment  will  slash,  in  6 
months'  time,  on  the  first  of  July  1968. 
the  benefits  available  under  State  law 
to  "medically  indigent"  people  in  seven 
States.  That  is  too  harsh.  That  is  not 
fair.  Mv  State  of  California  is  not  one 
of  them,  but  I  will  tell  Senators  what 
States  are  involved. 

Illinois  today  provides  that  a  person, 
if  he  makes  SI, 800  a  year,  is  "medically 
indigent."  Ilhnois  will  provide  medicaid 
if  that  individual  has  health  problems. 
The  committee  bill  slashes  it  back  $100, 

to  $1,700. 

Kentucky  provides  that  a  person  who 
makes  SI. 620  will  be  deemed  to  be 
•  medicallv  indigent."  The  committee 
slashes  that  back  S20.  to  SI. 600. 

Maryland  provides  that  a  person  is 
"medically  indigent."  not  a  pauper,  and 
therefore  eligible  for  medicaid,  if  he 
makes  $1,800  a  year.  The  committee 
slashes  that  back  to  $1,600. 

New  Hampshire  provides  that  a  per- 
son in  that  State,  if  he  makes  S2,088  a 
year,  shall  be  deemed  to  be.  not  a  pauper, 
but  •medically  indigent."  and  therefore 
eligible  for  medicaid.  The  committee,  in 
the  case  of  New  Hampsliire,  slashes  It 
back  to  $1,900. 

In  New  York,  the  State  legislature  has 
laid  down  the  criterion  that  a  person  is 


"medically  indigent"  if  he  makes  $2,900 
a  year.  The  committee  cuts  that  back  to 
$2,400. 

The  Pennsylvania  Legislature  finds 
that  $2,000  is  the  ceiUng  for  meeting  the 
criterion  of  "medically  indigent."  and 
the  committee,  in  the  bill  now  before  us. 
has  cut  that  celling  back  $200,  to  $1,800. 
Rhode  Island  provides  that  If  a  person 
makes  $2,500  a  year  he  would  still  be 
eligible  for  medicaid.  The  committee  has 
slashed  that  by  S2.300. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  will  yield,  he  means  to 
$2,300. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  To  $2,300. 
My  amendment  seeks  to  provide  an 
equitable  ceiling  which  will  ease  the  se- 
vere cuts  faced  by  these  States.  The 
theorj-  of  the  committee  is  that  it  will 
use  150  percent  of  the  old  age  assistance 
standard  in  each  State  as  its  ceiUng. 

I  say  that  if  we  are  going  to  use  cash 
assistance  as  a  basis  on  which  to  deter- 
mine a  ceiling  for  the  States,  it  would  be 
far  more  equitable  to  provide  that  the 
highest  level  of  cash  assistance  in  any 
State  multiplied  by  150  percent  should 
be  the  ceiling. 

Let  me  add  here  that  the  impact  that 
I  have  just  suggested  will  take  place 
under  this  provision  of  the  committee's 
bill  in  6  months— hardly  enough  time 
for  the  29  States  in  this  Union  that  have 
participated— to  scurry  into  their  legis- 
latures and  to  give  adequate  considera- 
tion as  to  how  they  might  best  amend 
their  Staf  medicaid  laws. 

But  far  more  important  than  that  is 
the  second  provision  which  the  commit- 
tee has  written  into  the  bill.  This,  my 
fellow  Senators,  is  an  assault  on  the 
intention  with  which  Congress  approved 
Kerr-Mills  and  amended  Kerr-Mills. 
Recognizing  the  skyrocketing  increase  in 
health  care  costs,  we  invited  the  States 
of  the  Union  to  participate  in  the 
Medicaid  program,  saying  to  the  States, 
"We  v.-ill  help  you.  We  will  help  you  take 
care  of  your  poor  people  who  are  not 
paupers." 

As  I  have  stated,  29  States  have  re- 
sponded. The  Federal  Government  par- 
ticipates in  the  medicaid  programs  of 
those  29  States  up  to  a  maximum  of  83 
percent  of  the  cost.  In  my  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vides 50  percent  of  the  cost. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  percentage 
would  be  squared,  and  in  plain  English, 
that  means  that  under  the  amendment 
Federal  participation  in  some  instances 
would  be  cut  in  half.  If  Senators  wish  to 
follow,  I  refer  to  table  B  on  page  178  of 
the  committee  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  5  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  We  would  cut  partici- 
pation by  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  medicaid  programs  of  States  for 
medically  indigent  people  from  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  to  25  percent.  Is 
there  any  Senator  here  who  can  justify 
that? 
We  have  been  trjing  to  do  something 
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to  help  the  man  who  Is  helping  himself. 
I  am  not  talking  about  paupers.  I  am 
talking  about  people  in  this  country  who 
have  enough  desire  to  raise  themselves, 
who  are  working,  who  are  not  making 
too  much  money,  but  who  are  not  par- 
ticipating in  cash  welfare.  I  am  talking 
about  the  protection  that  29  States  in 
the  American  Union  have  given  to  such 
people  and  which,  within  the  next  3 
years,  all  of  the  States  will  have  pro- 
vided ._      ^    U1      t 

I  ask  Senators  to  examine  the  table  to 
which  I  have  referred  and  the  mimeo- 
graphed sheet  which  my  office  has  pre- 
pared and  had  placed  on  each  Senator's 
desk  I  suggest  that  each  Senator  note 
what  his  own  State  will  suffer  in  de- 
creased Federal  participation.  As  I  say, 
there  are  some  States  where  Federal  par- 
ticipation will  be  cut  in  half,  and  all  the 
rest  of  them  will  be  cut  in  a  significant 
fashion.  ,        .    ,. 

The  amendment  which  we— from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle— offer  with  respect  to 
that  second  point  would  simply  eliminate 
the  committee's  provision  of  squaring 
the  percentage,  and  would  provide  that 
the  Federal  Goveniment  will  continue  to 
participate  in  the  medicaid  programs  of 
States  under  the  present  Federal  law. 

I  recognize  that  it  may  be  said  on  this 
floor  that  some  States  have  gone  over- 
board There  could  be  provisions,  my  fel- 
low Senators,  by  which  Congress  might 
face  up  to  that  problem.  I  cite  one  ex- 
ample that  occurs  to  me :  Congress  could 
well  provide  that  it  would  not  reimburse 
a  State  if  the  cost  of  a  particular  benefit. 
In  1960  was  more  than  that  cost  today, 
in  1967.  less  cost  of  living  index  addi- 
tions. 1.     u    »v. 

There  are  many  ways  by  which  tne 
Federal  Government  and  the  State  gov- 
ernments can  more  adequately  police  or 
patrol  this  problem.  But  I  beg  my  fellow 
Senators  not  to  strike  a  body  blow  to  a 
program  that  has  been  good  in  this  coun- 
try. I  ask.  Instead,  that  Senators  support 
our  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  it  correct  to  say  that 
Insofar  as  the  States  are  concerned,  in 
setting  this  standard  we  are  talking 
about,  they  must,  of  necessity,  make  a 
contribution  to  match  Federal  funds? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
on  the  basis  of  a  sUding  scale. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  On  a  sliding  scale. 

Let  us  take  my  State  of  Rhode  Island. 
We  have  a  standard  set  there,  for  a  single 
person,  at  $2,500,  and  for  a  couple  at 
$3,500.  We  have  been  telling  the  States 
to  raise  their  standards  from  time  to 
time,  in  order  that  people  could  meet  the 
responsibilities  of  life  in  a  better  way, 
without  becoming  public  charges;  be- 
cause fundamentally,  if  you  have  a 
standard  of  Uving  In  a  community  where 
the  Increment  or  the  benefit  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  ordinary  necessities  of 
life  that  the  Individual  needs,  then  that 
person  has  to  appeal  to  the  public  wel- 
fare department  and  go  on  public  assist- 
ance. It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  lift 
up— from  time  to  time— the  Individual 
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in  the  scale  of  human  dignity  to  the  point 
where  he  will  not  be  considered  a  public 
charge.  We  are  trying  to  set  certain 
standards  that  will  meet  the  situation  in 
a  particular  State.  That  is  what  gave  rise 
to  the  original  law,  or  the  present  law 
which  we  are  now  trying  to  amend.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  statement  of  the 
Senator  is  eminently  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand  that  in 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  the  Federal 
Government  puts  up  52  percent,  as 
against  48  percent  on  the  part  of  the 
taxpavers  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr    KUCHEL.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have — 3  additional 
minutes?  ,     ^ 

Mr  PASTORE.  That  will  be  sufficient. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  think  this  point  is 
sufficiently  important  that  we  will  take 
a  little  time  out  of  the  debate  on  the  bill. 
I  yield  mvself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr, '  STORE.  I  do  not  think  we  need 
so  much  time  here.  I  think  we  need  votes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  trade  all  the  time  for  votes. 

Mr  PASTORE,  I  think  we  have  a  just 
cause,  and  I  do  not  see  how  those  who 
are  seeking  for  equity  and  justice  can 
deny  this  particular  amendment.  I  im- 
derstand.  if  this  proposed  new  formula 
takes  effect,  the  Federal  contribution  in 
Rhode  Island  will  drop  from  52  percent 
to  27  percent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  we  are  actually 
saying  is  that  we  are  going  to  punish  the 
States  for  their  progressive  spirit.  We 
are  going  to  punish  States  that  are  do- 
ing something  about  helping  people  In 

need.  _,. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  Is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  recognize  the  fact 
that  we  have  to  increase  benefits  under 
social  security  by  15  percent  across  the 
board,  and  we  are  raising  the  minimum 
up  to  $70  because  we  feel  that  the  pres- 
ent allotments  are  not  sufficient:  and  yet, 
in  the  same  breath,  we  turn  around  and 
say  we  are  going  to  cut  down  the  stand- 
ards here.  „^  ^ 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  We  are  punishing  States 
that  have  tried  to  help  people  help 
themselves. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  the  ultimate  re- 
sult will  be.  if  the  States  are  reluctant 
to  put  up  the  money,  the  standards  will 
begin  to  be  cut.  And  here,  again,  we 
place  the  burden  right  on  the  backs  of 
the  poor. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  regret  that  he  did  not  talk  to 
me  about  this  amendment  before,  be- 
cause I  would  have  been  honored  to  be 
a  cosponsor.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  name  may  be  added  to  the 
amendment  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  able  friend 
very  much. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  amendments  repre- 


senting a  pooling  of  the  efforts  of  several 
Senators. 

The  Senator  from  California  is  taking 
the  lead  on  this  amendment,  other  Sen- 
ators  will  take  the  lead  on  other  amend- 
ments, but  there  is  a  community  of 
interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  endeavor  to 
repeat  any  of  the  arguments  alreadj- 
made  by  either  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia or  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land; I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  one 
case  in  point  which  has  allegedly  caused 
a  great  deal  of  the  present  controversy— 
the  case  of  New  York. 

The  Senator  from  California  said  it 
is  claimed  that  certain  States  went  over- 
board,  and  New  York  is  the  one  that  was 
principally  charged. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  con- 
tained in  the  pending  amendment  which 
would  change  the  efforts  of  Congress  to 
correct  what  New  York  did.  And  New 
York  will  accept  that.  I  have  always  said 
that  there  are  two  things  about  which 
New  York  is  concerned.  First  New  York 
is  willing  to  accept  a  ceiling  on  Federal 
participation,  provided  that  it  is  nondis- 
criminatorily  administered.  If  New  York 
wishes  a  higher  income  eligibility  stand- 
ard. New  York,  will  pay  the  bill  for  it. 

Second,  the  same  income  limits  should 
not  apply  throughout  a  State,  when  ver>- 
fundamental  differences  in  cost  of  living 
occur  in  that  State.  To  have  a  single  in- 
come limit  increases  the  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  to  the  State.  That 
subject  will  be  covered  in  another 
amendment.  New  York  will  accept  what- 
ever income  limits  Congress  affixes. 

The  Senator  from  California  has  sug- 
gested a  very  fair  standard  of  income 
limits  In  his  amendment. 

As  anyone  who  will  examine  the  table 
will  find,  that  standard  will  cut  the  New 
York  participation  in  the  Federal  plan 
down  very  materially  because  right  now 
our  Income  limits  are  up  to  $6,000. 

The  standard  which  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee bill  would  impose,  would  cut  back 
New  York's  Income  eligibility  to  about 
$5,100.  That  is  perfectly  acceptable  to  us. 
However,  why  should  the  medically  in- 
digent be  discriminated  against  merely- 
because  they  are  not  on  cash  assistance? 
The  number  of  people  who  would  be 
effected  is,  roughly  speaking,  two-fifths 
of  the  total.  There  are  about  5  milhon 
people  In  New  York  State  alone  whose 
income  would  be  below  this  ceihng.  Of 
these  5  million,  about  1  million  receive 
cash  assistance.  Approximately  1  or  2 
million  are  eligible  to  receive  cash  assist- 
ance. We  remainder  will  be  discriminat- 
ed against  because  they  are  not  present- 
ly receiving  or  eligible  for  public  assist- 
ance. They  are  not  taxing  the  welfare 
rolls  and.  for  this,  they  are  to  be  dis- 
criminated against.  They  are  managing 
to  hang  on  by  their  teeth,  and  if  they 
become  ill,  they  will  not  be  able  to  hang 
on.  .    . 

We  would  be  discriminating  against 
these  people  by  causing  many  States  to 
cut  them  out  of  medical  assistance  pro- 
grams for  the  States  could  not  carry  the 
financial  burden  of  including  them. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  committee  has 
circulated  a  document  which  lists  all  of 
the  States  that  will  benefit  by  this  pro- 
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vision  and  the  States  that  will  not  benefit 
hv  the  provision.  They  have  left  out 
miode  Island.  I  wonder  why.  What  are 
ye'  Are  we  forgotten?  Do  we  stand  pat? 
Are  we  on  dead  center,  or  what?  I  refer 
to  a  circular  circulated  by  the  committee. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President 


alleged  to  be  the  principal  offender,  will 
take  whatever  limit  Congress  sets  and 
will  make  up  the  difference  if  necessary. 
However,  certainly  we  do  not  want  to  be 
subject  to  discrimination  against  those 
with  small  earning  power,  in  favor  of 
those  who  are  drawing  cash  assistance. 


,v,r  .Situation  with  reference  to  Rhode     This  provision  would  require  that  a  man 

wis   &""»  n,,,cf    ho    HronincT    nr    pligrihlp     fnr    cash 


Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  this 
time  be  charged  to  the  time  of  my 
able  friend,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  will  attempt  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion asked.  This  circular  did  not  attempt 
to  cover  every  State. 

Rhode  Island,  under  its  present  title 
19  program,  would  declare  a  person  to 
be  eligible  for  medicare  if  he  were  re- 
ceiving $2,500  a  year  in  income.  The  com- 
mittee bill  would  declare  that  person 
eligible  if  he  were  receiving  $2,300  a  year 
in  income.  The  House  standard  would 
make  that  person  eligible  If  he  had 
$1,500  a  year  in  income. 

The  committee  bill  is  really  not  far 
apart  from  the  Rhode  Island  standard 
with  regard  to  one  person. 

Rhode  Island  makes  a  family  of  four 
eligible  if  it  has  an  annual  income  of 
$4  300.  The  committee  bill  would  make 
that  family  eligible  if  they  had  a  yearly 
income  of  $4,800.  So  that  could  raise  It 
$500  above  what  it  is  now. 

As  far  as  the  committee  bill  is  con- 
cerned, the  matching  formula  would  be 
less  favorable.  It  could  go  from  50  per- 
cent to  25  percent  for  Federal  matching. 
I  will  get  into  that  matter  later. 

Rhode  Island  will,  like  other  States, 
get  a  big  windfall  when  the  minimum 
social  security  payments  go  up  and  when 
we  increase  the  payments  15  percent, 
because  that  would  reduce  the  welfare 
load  by  taking  a  lot  of  people  off  welfare 
because  of  the  increase  in  their  social 
security  income. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  to  com- 
plete my  argument,  there  is  no  just  rea- 
son why  in  22  States  those  people  who 
are  hanging  on  by  their  teeth  and  are 
not  actually  drawing  cash  welfare  pay- 
ments should  be  discriminated  against. 
And  there  is  no  reason  that  a  State 
should  cut  off  the  opportunity  these  peo- 
ple have  to  continue  in  such  a  program 
merely  because  they  are  not  drawing 
cash  welfare  payments. 

I  understand  the  problem  in  the  com- 
mittee. They  Included  in  the  bill  a  150- 
percent  standard  on  old-age  assistance. 

The  House  passed  a  lower  ceiling.  The 
Senate  committee  reported  a  bill  with  a 
higher  ceiling,  but  took  away  its  positive 
effect  with  only  25  percent  Federal 
matching  funds,  thereby  discriminating 
against  those  who  might  be  medically 
Indigent. 

That  Is  a  case  of  Greeks  bearing  gifts. 
We  would  not  be  doing  anything  for  the 
people  who  need  it  the  most — those  who 
are  not  drawing  cash  assistance  but  who 
will  be  compelled  to  draw  public  assist- 
ance in  order  that  they  might  participate 
in  medicaid  programs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  medicaid  is  a  very 
desirable  program.  New  York,  which  is 


must  be  drawing  or  eligible  for  cash 
assistance  to  receive  medicaid.  That  is 
the  very  thing  we  do  not  want  to  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  Senate  ought  to  correct  a  manifest 
discrimination  and  injustice. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  7  minutes,  if  I  re- 
quire that  much  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
Senators  will  recall  that  the  title  19 
program  originally  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Kerr-Mills,  Tills  was  instituted 
originally  as  something  of  a  backfire 
against  the  King-Anderson  bill,  and  it 
was  recommended  favorably  by  the  med- 
ical profession,  the  idea  being  that  peo- 
ple could  be  declared  medically  Indigent 
even  though  not  drawing  cash  assistance 
under  public  welfare,  and  that  this  would 
be  a  higher  class  welfare  program,  rather 
than  a  social  security  program. 

When  we  put  into  effect  the  medicald- 
medicare  program,  the  administration 
asked  title  19  to  continue  the  principles 
of  the  Kerr-Mills  bill  by  providing  medi- 
caid for  people  who  might  not  be  fully 
cared  for  or  might  not  be  cared  for  at 
all  by  the  medicare  program. 

The  costs  of  this  program  have  as- 
cended in  an  astronomical  way. 

It  was  estimated  that  this  program 
would  exceed  the  Kerr-Mills  program  by 
$283  million  a  year.  In  the  first  year  of 
operation,  the  cost  of  the  program  went 
$635  million  over  that  estimate.  The  cost 
exceeded  the  estimate  by  about  4  to  1. 
Looking  at  the  estimates  of  the  pro- 
gram for  this  year,  it  will  be  $1.39  billion 
for  the  Federal  Government  alone.  That 
does  not  count  State  aid. 

In  1969.  the  estimate  of  the  costs  goes 
up  $600  million,  to  an  estimated  total  of 
$1,913  billion. 

In  the  year  1970  the  cost  goes  up  an- 
other $300  million,  for  a  total  estimated 
cost  of  $2,292  billion. 

The  estimate  for  the  year  1972  coii- 
tinues  to  increase  and  is  estimated  to  be 
$3,118  billion. 

Mr.  President,  those  amounts  are  just 
the  Federal  matching. 

We  are  talking  here  about  the  people 
who  are  not  on  the  cash  public  assist- 
ance rolls.  That  is  the  area  in  which  we 
think  savings  should  be  made. 

Representative  Mills,  chairman  of  the 
House  committee,  was  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  Kerr-Mills  measure  when  it 
started. 

People  take  a  look  at  this  now  and 
say— and  I  think  quite  correctly:  "What 


in  the  world  is  happening  here?  The 
costs  are  fantastic,  and  they  will  have  to 
come  out  of  the  general  revenues." 

We  are  projecting  that  in  1972  this  will 
cost  us  more  than  $3  billion  in  a  single 
year,  money  to  come  out  of  the  general 
revenue. 

So  one  would  say  that  while  we  pro- 
vide, as  we  do  in  the  pending  bill,  for 
an  increase  of  about  $6  billion,  when  it  is 
in  full  operation  in  1969— and  while  we 
propose  to  provide  $6  billion  in  new  pro- 
grams and  by  liberalizing  these  programs 
by  including  a  benefit  increase  and  rais- 
ing the  minimum  assistance  for  people 
drawing  minimum  benefits  from  social 
security,  providing  30  days  of  additional 
hospitalization  under  medicare— while 
we  are  doing  all  this,  should  we  not  take 
a  look  at  some  of  these  old  programs  in 
which  the  cost  is  exceeding  anything  we 
ever  dreamed  it  would  cost? 

For  example,  here  Is  an  advertisement 
of  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  in  New 
York,  advertising  for  business: 

Attention:  For  most  New  Yorkers,  the 
finest    complete    medical   care   is    now   free! 

The  word  "free"  Is  in  large  letters. 

Effective  Immediately,  the  Mount  Slnal 
Hospital  is  offering  the  full  benefits  of  the 
New  York  State  Medical  Assistant  Program 
(Title  19  I. 

I  Note:  This  Is  new  and  In  addition  to  the 
Medicare  Program  of  your  Federal  Govern- 
ment I . 

What  tills  means  to  you  : 

Unless  your  Income  Is  considerably  above 
the  national  average,  the  total  cost  of  al- 
most all  the  same  excellent  medical  care, 
services  and  supplies  that  Mount  Slnal  of- 
fers to  any  patient,  will  be  fully  paid  by  your 
State  1 

Of  course,  they  do  not  mention  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  paying  for 
half  of  that. 

One  would  ask  how  they  can  extend 
this  to  people  who  are  21  to  65,  who  are 
characterized  as  neither  minors  nor 
aged. 

■What  they  have  done  in  New  York 
State  Is  to  say  that  where  they  have  a 
large  welfare  roll  of  aid  to  dependent 
children,  they  make  all  the  relatives  of 
those  dependent  children  eligible  for  this 
free  medical  care  under  title  19,  and  they 
have  a  very  liberal  standard  by  which 
they  determine  need. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  First  of  all,  is  it  com- 
pulsory upon  a  State  to  accept  this  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Oh,  no.  The 
State  does  it  of  its  own  discretion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  elective  on  the 
part  of  the  State,  if  it  desires  to  partici- 
pate? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  bring- 
ing out  the  argument  that  with  the 
course  of  time,  the  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  more.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  not  the  cost  to  the 
States  be  more? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  certainly 
will. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Therefore,  the  States 
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would  be  working  against  their  self-in- 
terest if  they  could  not  afford  to  pay 
their  half  share  by  raising  these  stand- 
ards  unduly.   Is  that  not   correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  A  State  wnll 
apportion  Its  money  the  way  it  thinks 
it  can  use  the  money  to  the  best  advan- 
tage for  its  people. 

Mr  PASTORE.  That  is  correct.  The 
States  have  a  responsibility.  They  have 
to  match  almost  50-50  with  the  money 
made  available  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  cor- 
rect. .  , 

Mr  PASTORE.  The  Senator  has  made 
a  point  about  the  State  of  New  York. 
There  may  be  things  that  could  be  said 
about  the  State  of  New  York,  but,  after 
all.  the  State  of  New  York  is  not  the 
United  States  of  America.  If  anything 
is  wrons  with  what  is  going  on  in  New- 
York  because  of  the  program,  let  us  ad- 
just it  The  Senator  from  New  York  has 
already  said  his  State  is  willing  to  be 
reasonable.  On  the  other  hand,  why 
should  the  other  49  States  be  penalized? 

I  declared  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  I  preferred  the  social  security  medi- 
care program  to  the  Kerr-Mills  bill;  and 
many  others  said.  •'No,  we  want  a  pro- 
gram where  the  States  are  going  to  par- 
ticipate, because  that  will  keep  the  pro- 
gram honest." 

We  have  done  that,  and  the  States 
have  inaugurated  a  certain  standard 
that  they  feel  is  consonant  with  the  situ- 
ation in  each  particular  State.  Now  we 
come  along,  without  any  notice,  and 
change  the  entire  system.  That,  in  my 
opinion,  is  somewhat  unfair. 

If  it  becomes  necessary  to  review  this 
matter  and  to  bring  about  an  adjust- 
ment, let  us  write  some  law  that  will  say 
that  by  such  and  such  a  date  we  will  do 
thus  and  so,  so  that  the  States  can  ac- 
commodate and  adjust. 

In  my  opinion,  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  it  will  result  in  a  certain  num- 
ber of  people  being  made  ineligible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA  In  the  chair  I .  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  additional  minuses. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  proposes 
to  be  as  liberal  as  the  administration  rec- 
ommends so  far  as  eligibility  standards 
are  concerned.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
pending  amendment  seeks  to  get  at  that 
facet  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Yes.  it  does. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  My  impres- 
sion Is  that  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  leave  the  eligibility  standards  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  the  adminis- 
tration has  recommended,  perhaps  a  ht- 
tle  higher,  but  not  much  higher. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Precisely  that— by 
changing.  In  the  first  part  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  committee's  standards  of  a 
ceiling  from  old-age  assistance  to  the 
highest  cash  welfare  payments  in  any 
one  State. 

Mr.    LONG    of    Louisiana.    Generally 
speaking,  the  old-age  assistance  stand- 
ards are  the  highest  standards. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  No. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Generally 
speaking,  that  is  correct. 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.  There  are  exceptions. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  First.  I  should 
like  to  explain  this  matter. 

Generally  speaking,  what  we  have  done 
is  to  take  tlie  old-age  assistance  stand- 
ards. I  believe  that  in  most  of  the  States 
these  would  be  the  higher  standards. 
Tlien  we  say  we  would  apply  a  150-per- 
cent rule  to  that,  in  saying  who  could  be 
made  available  under  the  standards.  In 
most  States  that  would  not  mean  any 
reduction  in  standards. 

But  we  do  propose  to  be  more  conserva- 
tive, and  this  is  where  the  big  squeeze 
arises — not  to  reduce  medicaid  expendi- 
tures, but  to  prevent  them  from  increas- 
ing astronomically. 

By  1972.  the  cost  of  the  program  under 
the  committee  bill  is  estimated  to  be  ap- 
proximately as  much  as  it  is  today.  But 
if  we  do  not  do  something  of  this  type, 
by  1972  this  program  will  be  costing  S3 
billion  a  year  out  of  the  general  revenue 
of  the  Federal  Treasui-y. 

In  terms  of  priority,  we  provide  in  the 
committee  amendment  no  cutback  at  all 
for  any  cash  assistance  beneficiaries 
under  title  19.  They  would  continue  to 
receive  the  same  liberal  matching  they 
are  now  receiving.  Anyone  drawing  a 
public  welfare  check  could  continue  to 
receive  all  the  liberal  benefits  of  Fed- 
eral matching.  The  cutback  arises,  how- 
ever, as  to  how  we  match  for  people 
who  are  not  eligible  to  receive  cash  pub- 
lic welfare  assistance  in  the  States — the 
medically  indigent. 

Now.  to  illustrate  how  essential  some 
States  deem  this  program— the  prlor- 
itv  they  put  on  this  type  of  program  of 
extending  medical  care  to  people  who 
are  not  on  public  welfare — some  States 
do  not  use  it  at  all.  And  they  have  had 
2  years  in  which  to  take  advantage  of 
the  program.  For  example,  the  following 
States  do  not  use  the  program  at  all: 
Alabama.  Alaska.  Arizona,  Colorado, 
District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Georgia. 
Idaho,  Indiana,  Louisiana.  Maine,  Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri.  Montana,  Nevada, 
New  Jersey.  New  Mexico,  North  Caro- 
lina, Ohio.  Oregon.  South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.  Tennessee.  Texas,  Ver- 
mont, Virginia.  West  Virginia,  and  Wyo- 
ming. 

A  majority  of  the  States  do  not  even 
use  this  program,  because  they  feel  that 
if  they  have  limited  funds,  they  should 
take  care  of  the  people  who  need  the 
assistance  most.  So  far  as  extending  a 
welfare  program  to  people  who  are  not 
on  welfare  is  concerned,  the  majority  of 
States  say,  "We'd  better  take  care  of  the 
people  really  in  need  first,  and  then  we'll 
see  what  we  can  do  about  people  who 
can't  qualify  for  welfare." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  myself 
5  additional  minutes. 

Note  this  fact.  Mr.  President:  Low- 
Income  States,  such  as  Alabama,  Arkan- 
sas— so  ably  represented  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, who  started  this  program — Geor- 
gia, Louisiana,  Mississippi,  West  Virginia. 
South  Carolina.  Tennessee,  and  New 
Mexico — States  in  the  lower  brackets  of 


per  capita  income — do  not  even  use  the 
program.  Why?  Because  when  a  State 
finds  itself  in  a  low  per  capita  situation, 
doing  the  best  it  can  with  the  meager 
funds  available  to  help  those  who  are 
needy,  it  look  at  its  priorities  and  says, 
"We'd  better  take  care  of  the  people  who 
are  needy,  before  spending  it  for  people 
who  aren't  so  needy,"  with  the  result  that 
the  State  does  not  use  the  program. 

In  this  program,  the  poor  States  are 
contributing  money  to  help  support  the 
liberal  programs  of  the  wealthy  States, 
We  are  not  complaining  about  this,  bu: 
we  say  the  cost  has  gone  through  the 
ceiling,  far  beyond  what  anybody  had 
estimated.  We  say  that  we  should  not  be 
so  liberal  in  the  matching  formula. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator stated  that  the  cost  had  gone  far  in 
excess  of  what  was  originally  estimated 
to  be  the  cost.  What  was  the  estimated 
cost  of  this  program  in  excess  of  Kerr- 
Mills  when   it   went  into  effect? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Two  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  million  dollars. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  bill  went  into  ef- 
fect in  1966.  on  January  1. 1  understand. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  It  first  went  into  effect 
in  the  year  1960. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Amended  in 
1965. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  much  is  it  ex- 
pected to  cost  in  1968? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Tlie  Federal 
share  would  be  $1,391  billion.  The  Kerr- 
Mills  program  would  be  S518  million 
There  is  a  difference  of  S873  million,  or 
$635  million  more  than  that  S233  mil- 
lion that  the  cost  was  estimated  to  be 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  the  Senator  pro- 
jected the  calculation  through  the  years. 
down  to  1972?  I  think  we  should  havem 
the  Record  that  it  was  anticipated  to  cost 
$238  million  but  now  it  has  gone  up  to 
certain  amounts  in  certain  years.  Where 
are  those  figures? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Looking  at 
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title  19  costs,  you  see  $1,391  billion  for 
the  fiscal   year   1968,   $1,913  billion  for 

1969,  S2.289  billion  for  the  fiscal  year 

1970,  $2,690  billion  for  the  fiscal  year 

1971,  and  $3,118  billion  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  All  paid  out  of  the 
general  fund. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  All  out  of  the 
general  revenue. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  committee  re- 
port it  is  stated  that  "large  numbers  of 
persons  who  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  some,  or  all.  of  their  medi- 
cal expenses"  are  now  receiving  benefits 
under  title  XIX. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Where  is  the  Senator 
reading? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  reading  from 
page  176  of  the  committee  report  under 
the  heading.  "Limitation  on  Federal  Fi- 
nancial Participation  Under  Title  XK. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  say 
with  reference  to  that  that  in  this  com- 
mittee bill  we  amend  the  law  to  help 
people  help  themselves.  I  was  surprised 


t/,  find  that  the  law  does  not  permit 
Sates  to  charge  a  deductible.  If^a  Per- 
Sn^  income  were  $4,000  and  the  bill  was 
in  the  amount  of  $200  or  $300,  that  per-- 
Sn  would  most  likely  pay  that  hospital 

^'we  repeal  that  provision  that  says 
<;tAtes  may  not  require  deductibles.  If 
fhev  want  to  make  available  for  the  pro- 
gram someone  with  a  hospital  who  has 
!n  income  of  $4,000  or  $5,000  a  year  in 
income,  they  could  ask  that  person  to 
nav  the  first  $300  or  $400  in  medical  ex- 
Mnses  before  the  State  pays  the  entire 
aniount  That  was  one  unwise  provision 
in  the  Federal  law  that  we  are  repealing. 
We  would  urge  a  State  to  use  deducti- 
bles when  they  take  care  of  people  who 
do  not  qualify  for  public  welfare.  Let 
them  pay  the  first  $300  or  $400  before 
Dublic  assistance.  They  should  be  able 
to  pav  something.  We  also  provide  they 
could" have  coinsurance. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  ,    .  , , 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  I  sat  in  the  room  in  the  old 
Supreme  Court  when  this  matter  was 
fi^st  discussed.  They  were  talking  about 
$■^00  million.  We  add  $3  billion  to  the 
cost  That  is  what  it  amounts  to;  adding 
S3  billion  on  to  the  medical  bill.  It  would 
be  terrible. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana,  The  Senate 
committee  bill  is  estimated  to  save  tax- 
payers about  the  same  amount  of  money 
that  the  House  would  save,  but  the  Sen- 
ate committee  amendment  is  much  more 
flexible  in  that  it  says  to  the  States  if 
they  want  to  be  more  liberal  than  the 
House  they  can  make  a  lot  of  additional 
people  eligible.  The  standards  of  eligi- 
bility are  pretty  much  the  same  as  the 
administration  recommended  and  do  not 
depart  drastically  from  the  Kuchel 
amendment.  However,  we  say  that  the 
matching  funds  would  not  be  nearly  so 
liberal  because  we  would  square  the  for- 
mula. 

In  the  case  of  States  whose  Federal 
medical  assistance  percentage  Is  50  per- 
cent under  present  law  they  would,  un- 
der the  committee  bill,  receive  only  25 
percent  Federal  matching  toward  the 
cost  of  the  medically  indigent.  Fifty  per- 
cent times  50  percent  gives  25  percent, 
so  that  there  would  be  a  25-percent 
minimum  matching  figure,  rather  than  a 
higher  figure. 

Mr.  JAVITS  and  Mr.  CURTIS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  jield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  this  question:  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  the  same  income  limits  the 
bill  would  set  would  apply  to  those  medi- 
cally Indigent  under  the  State  plan? 
They  are  covered  by  the  same  income 
Umlts.  are  they  not.  as  for  these  welfare 
recipients?  We  are  arguing  that  they  are 
exactly  the  same  class  because  there  is 
one  income  limit.  However,  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  bill  discriminates  in 
how  much  Federal  assistance  some  of 
those  Included  would  receive. 

The  essence  of  our  argument  is  that 
there  is  discrimination.  The  State  is 
induced  not  to  extend  medical  assist- 


ance because  they  are  not  drawing 
cash  relief.  The  Senator  wants  to 
encourage  people  to  go  on  cash  relief. 
Do  not  discriminate  against  them ;  lower 
vour  limit,  if  you  want:  but  treat  every- 
bodv  who  falls  below  the  ceiling  in  the 
same  manner.  That  is  the  essence  of  our 
argument. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  com- 
mittee bill  encourages  the  State  to  con- 
centrate its  medical  assistance  for  those 
who  are  most  in  need,  those  who  qualify 
for  public  welfare  assistance.  We  would 
continue  to  match  with  regard  to  those 
who  do  not  qualify  for  public  welfare 
assistance.  As  to  them,  however,  we  would 
not  be  as  liberal.  It  is  an  area  where  we 
would  save  about  S600  million  compared 
with  the  administration  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  hope  the  Committee  on 
Finance  will  be  sustained  on  this  vote. 
As  has  been  stated  here,  the  committee 
program  was  made  available  with  pas- 
sage of  medicare.  It  was  expected  it 
would  cost  $200  million  or  $300  million. 
Its  project.ed  cost  is  running  about  $3 
billion.  It  provides  Federal  matching 
money  for  the  medically  indigent. 

Now,  something  had  to  be  done  to  curb 
the  projected  cost  of  this  program  be- 
cause it  was  a  matchine  program  that 
some  States  could  not  afford  to  avail 
themselves  of  at  all.  It  was  a  matching 
program  that  other  States  could  barely 
afford  to  avail  themselves  of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.   LONG   of   Louisiana.  Mr.   Presi- 
dent I  vield  mvself  5  additional  minutes. 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
obieciion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  House  proposed  a 
remedy  that  would,  in  effect,  cut  off  per- 
sons under  title  19,  The  Committee  on 
Finance  in  the  Senate  sought  to  reach 
the  same  objective  by  lessening  the 
matching  formula  if  a  State  goes  beyond 
that  group  which  is  not  eligible  for  cash 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  this  Fed- 
eral money  is  obtained  by  taxing  all  the 
people,  including  the  States  that  cannot 
afford  the  program,  for  those  people 
already  on  welfare. 

This  would  provide  medical  assistance 
to  those  persons  who  are  cash  assistance 
recipients,  persons  eligible  for  cash 
except  that  they  do  not  meet  duration 
residence  requirements,  children  under 
21  eligible  for  AFDC  except  for  age  or 
school  attendance  requirements,  and  in- 
dividuals in  medical  institutioiTS  who 
would  qualify  for  cash  assistance  if  they 
lived  outside  of  the  institutions. 

For  all  those  people,  the  Senate  com- 
mittee language  does  not  disturb. 

Reading  further  from  the  report: 

With  respect  to  the  above  groups  there 
would  be  no  cutback  of  Federal  matching 
funds.  However,  with  respect  to  the  medically 
indigents— those  whose  Income  Is  too  high 
for  them  to  be  characterized  by  a  State  as 
in  need  of  welfare— there  would  be  sub- 
stantial cutbacks  in  Federal  matching  funds. 


But,  Instead  of  putting  a  ceiling  on 
that,  they  would  take  people  off,  or  stop 
the  program  so  far  as  the  number  of 
people  are  concerned,  and  we  would  ac- 


complish  it   by   lowering    the    Federal 
matching  fund. 

In  other  words,  all  of  the  new  part  of 
the  program  Is  something  that  none  of 
the  States  had  before  passage  of  the 
medicare  bill  which  carried  title  19, 1  am 
sure  that  this  measure  will  be  enacted 
into  law  with  some  restrictions  on  the 
total  amount  of  expenditures.  The 
Finance  Committee  version  will  permit 
the  States  to  go  ahead  and  be  liberal,  but 
will  lessen  the  matching  fund.  I  would 
think  that  the  States  which  have  been 
the  most  liberal,  far  beyond  what  other 
States  could  do,  would  prefer  that, 
rather  than  some  formula  for  an  abso- 
lute ceiling. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  remains  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two  min- 
utes remain  to  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  we 
would  do  would  be  to  keep  the  costs 
down  in  the  States  having  a  high  per 
capita  income  and  which  are  wealthy. 
What  the  committee  was  proposing  to 
do  here  was  to  permit  the  Stales  to  be 
liberal,  as  to  whom  it  could  extend  the 
medicaid  program  with  Federal  match- 
ing. But  it  would  encourage  them  to 
economize  on  the  program  by  putting 
some  deductibles  in  the  program,  per- 
haps by  putting  some  coinsui-ance 
features  in  their  own  program,  and 
saving  money  in  ways  that  would  logi- 
cally be  taken.  If  they  wanted  to  be 
liberal  with  the  program,  that  would  be 
all  right,  but  we  would  not  put  the  higher 
amount  of  matching  into  that  portion  of 
the  program. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  3  billion-plus 
cost  would  be  terrible,  to  start  to  put  it 
up.  would  it  not? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  $3  bil- 
lion cost  is  something  we  think  to  be 
completely  unwise. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  from  the  time  on  the  bill. 
Is  there  sufficient  time  remaining  on  the 
bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  8  minutes  re- 
maining on  the  amendment.  * 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 

on  the  amendment.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President.  I  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Kuchel],  which  I  have  cospon- 
sored,  liberalizing  the  proposed  limit  on 
Federal  participation  in  State  medicaid 
programs.  The  amendment  would  modify 
the  proposed  ceiling  on  income  eligibility 
levels  of  150  percent  of  the  State's  old- 
age  assistance  standard  and  eliminate 
that  portion  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee's bill  that  would  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral matching  percentage  for  the  "med- 
ically needy,"  the  eligible  people  whose 
Income  exceeds  the  cash  assistance 
standard. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  which  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel] 
is  making  is  one  which  I  think  is  ex- 
tremely important.  When  this  legisla- 
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tlon  was  passed  it  was  not  aimed  just 
at  the  poverty-stricken  people  of  the 
United  States,  but  in  recognition  of  the 
increased  medical  costs  in  this  coun- 
try. It  was  also  aimed  at  those  In  the 
lower  income  and  lower  middle  income 
brackets  who  desperately  needed  help 
and  assistance  as  well.  They  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  program,  it  seems  to 
me,  and  we  are  breaking  our  faith  with 
them  if  we  pull  back  and  say  that  this 
legislation  no  longer  applies. 

This  legislation  has  been  effective.  We 
did  have  an  understanding  with  the 
people,  when  this  legislation  was  passed, 
that  it  would  hit  not  just  people  on  wel- 
fare, but  lower  middle  income  and  some 
middle  income  people  as  well.  I  think 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  California  has  provided  for  that, 
and  is  an  extremely  important  matter. 

This  amendment  is  preferable  to  both 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee's  substitute. 

Both  proposals  represent  a  betrayal  of 
the  generous  and  humane  promise  of 
title  xrx.  That  statute  was  based  on  the 
recognition  that  a  person  or  family  may 
need  Government  help  in  procuring 
medical  care  even  if  he  does  not  need 
welfare.  The  continuing  truth  of  this  is 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  statistics  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index,  which  show 
the  cost  of  medical  care  increasing  at  a 
rate  nearly  three  times  that  of  the  gen- 
eral index. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  figures  in- 
dicate that  physicians"  fees  increased 
during  the  third  quarter  of  1967  to  a 
level  nearly  8' 2  percent  higher  than  that 
of  1966.  The  recent  increases  in  hospital 
care  costs  make  even  these  figures  pale 
by  comparison:  the  price  level  in  third 
quarter  of  this  year  is  20  percent  higher 
than  that  of  1966. 

The  figures  demonstrate  that  there  is 
no  fair  basis  for  denying  full  Federal 
matching  assistanct  to  any  class  of  eligi- 
ble people.  Nor  is  there  a  persuasive  rea- 
son for  a  low  eligibility  ceiling,  such  as 
the  House  bill  imposes.  For  the  evidence 
Is  clear  that  the  need  for  help  in  obtain- 
ing medical  care  extends  far  beyond  the 
need  for  help  in  procuring  food  and 
shelter. 

The  Finance  Committee-  bill,  by  re- 
ducing the  percentage  of  Federal  match- 
ing support  for  the  medically  needy 
group,  is  even  worse  than  the  House 
bill.  Projections  made  by  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Social  Services 
show  that  in  fiscal  1970  the  Finance 
Committee  version  would  actually  bring 
New  York  State  $51.8  million  less  in 
Federal  assistance  than  would  the  House 
version,  and  $113.5  million  less  than  the 
present  law.  Such  a  loss  very  likely  could 
not  be  made  up  by  the  State,  so  that 
large  numbers  of  people  would  be  forced 
back  Into  medical  poverty. 

The  people  in  the  State  of  New  York 
are  better  off  in  some  ways  than  the 
people  in  other  States,  but  medical  cost 
problems  still  exist.  They  have  been  ad- 
vised, with  this  legislation  presently  on 
the  statute  books,  that  they  will  be 
helped.  Therefore,  to  go  back  on  that 
arrangement  and  that  promise  which 
we  made  to  them  will  cause  many  serious 
problems  not  only  in  the  State  of  New- 


York  but  in  other  areas  of  the  country 
as  well. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  even  the  ver- 
sion that  I  support  would  also  mean  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  Federal  con- 
tribution in  fiscal  1970,  compared  to 
what  present  law  would  bring.  So  in  dol- 
lar terms  we  are  talking  about  a  very 
modest  liberalization  of  the  Finance 
Committee  bill. 

This  modest  liberalization  would  be 
accomplished  by  a  formula  that  is  much 
fairer  to  States  around  the  Nation  than 
the  confusing  and  restrictive  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  on  the  amendment 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  of  course  the  proposals  in  the 
House  bill  and  the  bill  before  us,  are  ex- 
pressions of  concern  over  the  unex- 
pectedly high  cost  of  medicaid.  But  I  be- 
lieve the  evidence  shows  that  the  high 
cost  of  medicaid  is  merely  an  aspect  of 
the  high  cost  of  medical  care  generally. 
Later  in  the  debate  on  the  present  bill 

1  intend  to  offer  some  proposals  that  will 
embark  the  Govemment  on  a  major  ef- 
fort to  bring  the  runaway  costs  of  medi- 
cal care  under  control. 

For  the  time  being,  however,  I  urge 
the  view  that  a  drastic  curtailment  of 
title  XIX  would  represent  a  cruel  and 
singularly  unimaginative  response  to  the 
real  problem— the  problem  of  medical 
costs.  At  a  time  when  these  costs  are 
soaring  even  for  the  affluent,  and  the 
Government  has  done  little  to  control 
them,  it  would  be  intolerable  for  us  to 
deny  help  to  the  needy.  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  pending  amendments. 

There  is  no  question,  Mr.  President, 
that  medical  costs  today  are  very  high. 
There  is  also  no  question  that  we  in 
Congress  have  a  responsibility  in  that 
regard.  But  it  is  not  fair,  and  it  does  not 
make  a  great  deal  of  sense,  to  approach 
the  problem  in  this  way,  at  this  time, 
when  medical  costs  are  so  astronomically 
high  and  our  needy  people  so  desper- 
ately need  this  kind  of  assistance,  par- 
ticularly in  the  lower  income  brackets,  to 
cut  them  off  entirely. 

We  have  all  had  illnesses  in  our  fam- 
ilies. Some  of  them  can  be  so  serious 
that  over  a  period  of  even  a  few  weeks 
one's  life  savings  could  be  wiped  out. 
This  is  happening  to  a  high  percentage 
of  the  families  in  this  country  today.  An 
individual  has  a  heart  attack  at  an  el- 
derly age.  Sometimes,  even  if  his  income 
is  $6,000.  $7,000,  or  even  $10,000  a  year, 
it  can  wipe  out  his  savings  entirely  In 

2  or  3  weeks. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  try  to 
help  those  people,  which  was  the  inten- 
tion when  we  passed  this  legislation.  We 
should  not  go  back  on  our  promises  at 
this  time. 

Therefore,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  California  IMr.  Kuchel]  in  the 
leadership  he  has  provided  in  this 
matter. 


November  20,  1967 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  is  correct  in  the  observation  he  has 
made  during  this  debate.  What  we  win 
be  doing  if  we  keep  the  committee  pro. 
posal  is  to  break  faith  with  the  people 
when  i",  first  passed  the  Kerr-Mills  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  when  it 
subsequently  amended  it.  Now  we  would 
be  telling  the  States  of  this  Union,  as 
my  able  friend  from  New  York  has  just 
pointed  out,  that  those  citizens  who  have 
tried  to  pull  themselves  up  by  their  own 
bootstraps  can  forget  it,  and  go  back  on 
the  relief  rolls. 

I  think  it  is  an  infamous  thing.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr,  President.  I  think 
our  argument  ha.?  been  verj'  well  madf 
I  join  with  my  cc'eague  from  New  York 
in  thanking  the  Senator  from  Cal.fomia 
[Mr.  KtTCHEL]  for  taking  the  la'ooring 
oar  and  leading  in  this  effort.  The  art 
gument  has  been  succinctly  made.  We 
have  started  the  program.  It  is  a  good 
program.  We  accept  the  imposition  of  a 
ceiling  on  income  eligibility.  However, 
the  question  is.  shall  w^e  discriminate 
against  those  who  are  not  on  public  as- 
sistance, because  we  insist  that  they  be 
on  cash  relief  before  they  can  receive 
medicaid?  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  pri- 
mary injustice  in  this  bill  which  we  are 
here  seeking  to  correct.  Therefore,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  amendment  should  be 
approved. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  on  the  bill  to  make  one 
comment. 

I  have  listened  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  TMr.  Long]  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  talk  about  lim- 
itations that  need  to  be  applied,  and  that 
the  limitation  should  be  the  one  which 
they  have  written  into  the  bill,  which 
says  that  150  percent  of  the  old-age  as- 
sisance  figure  shall  be  the  standard  to 
determine  "medical  indigence." 

I  have  suggested  that  the  celling  should 
be  150  percent  of  the  largest  cash  welfare 
payment  in  each  State.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  said: 

Well,  the  norm  Is  old-age  assistance.  There 
are  not  too  many  States  that  give  higher 
assistance  In  other  categories. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are,  but  even 
if  there  were  only  one,  we  should  still 
respect  the  right  of  that  State  with  re- 
specft  to  its  own  State  laws.  In  our  amend- 
ment we  gear  the  ceiling,  not  to  old-age 
assistance,  but  to  the  highest  cash  wel- 
fare payments  made  within  a  State.  That 
is  a  more  equitable  and  effective  ceiling 
than  that  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee. 

But,  second,  let  us  take  a  close 
look  at  what  they  are  trying  to  do 
in  their  second  limitation.  The  com- 
mittee calls  it  squaring  the  percentage. 
I  repeat,  Mr.  President — squaring  the 
percentage.  That  is  a  contemptible  term. 
What  does  it  do  to  the  States?  It  treats 
them  imfalrly.  California  gets  50  percent 
today  from  the  Federal  Govemment  for 
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-,oHipaid  They  would  chop  it  in  half  by 

meSrrf  we  get  50  percent?  We  would  get 
S  Srint  of  that  50  percent,  or  2d  per- 
30  P^jr'' .  „ia  would  get  cut  m  half. 
'^'wharSt  Louisiana?  It  gets  74.58 
neSt  irwould  be  cut  to  55  percent 
Ser  the  committee's  squaring  the  per- 
Sage  under  the  committee's  squar- 
S  the  percentage.  Louisiana  wiU  get 
more  from  the  Federal  Govemment  than 
?ai?ornia  gets  under  the  present  law 

^Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 

Mr!  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  myself 

'  K  wo'^id  not  make  the  least  bit  of  cUf- 
ference  to  Louisiana.  We  will  not  get 
more  than  California.  We  are  not  using 
Se  program.  We  are  getting  zero  out  of 
it  We  will  continue  to  get  the  same  zero 

°"m?  KUCHEL.  All  I  ask  is  that  the 
senators  take  a  close  look  at  the  table 
shiw  ng  the  effects  of  these  cuts.  Take  a 
look  at  the  States  that  are  partir-ipating 

^Sf  a'Lk  at  the  different  percent- 
ages thev  will  get  under  the  bill.  Is  there 
not  some  reason  to  find  a  limitation  that 
Si  aTply  equally  to  all  of  the  States? 
I  think  there  is. 

In  offering  this  amendment,  we  pro- 
pose to  eliminate  the  misnamed  and  ar- 
bitrary squaring  the  percentage  Umita- 


Mr.  President,  will  the 


tion. 

Mr.  CURTIS 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. .^     ^    ^       ,,, 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time?  ^      .  ,     . 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  the  Senator  1  minute  on  the  bUl. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  following 
the  comments  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  California,  I  got  the  impres- 
sion that  he  believes  the  bill  as  it  came 
from  the  Senate  committee  would  cut 
California's  percentage  on  the  entire  pro- 
gram. That  is  not  true.  It  would  leave 
CaUfomia's  percentage  for  those  who  are 
eligible  for  welfare  where  it  is.  The  cut 
in  percentage  merely  applies  to  those  in- 
dividuals that  are  taken  in  beyond  those 
eUgible  in  the  categories  of  welfare  in  the 

State.  . 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  the  program  with  which  this 
amendment  deals,  when  it  was  first  ini- 
tiated, was  presented  to  the  Congress  as 
though  it  was  going  to  cost  $238  million, 
that  today  the  cost  estimates  are  $2  bil- 
lion annually,  and  that  this  bill  would 
ultimately  add  $600  million  to  the  cost? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 


PRIVILEGE    OF   THE    IXOOR    FOR 
JAMES   WICKWIRE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that    Mr.    James 


Wickwire  may  be  permitted  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor  during  the  consideration 
of  the  social  security  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  mvself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

This  bill,  when  fulli'  operative  in  1969, 
will  cause  the  cost  of  welfare  and  the 
Federal  Government  assistance  program 
to  go  up  by  almost  $6  billion.  If  this 
amendment  is  agreed  to.  it  will  make 
those  costs  go  up  another  $500  million. 
It  would  not  benefit  the  poor  States,  be- 
cause they  do  not  use  the  program.  It 
would  not  benefit  29  States,  because  they 
do  not  use  the  program.  It  would  bene- 
fit onlv  a   minority  of  the  States,  and 
even  with  regard  to  them,  the  commit- 
tee proposes  to  be  very  liberal  with  them. 
It  proposes  to  those  States.  'Well,  if  you 
want   to   use   this   program,   that  most 
States  do  not  see  fit  to  use  anyway,  we 
will  go  ahead  and  match  the  program 
with  vou.  but  we  will  not  be  as  liberal 
as  we  were  in  the  past,  because  the  cost 
is  approaching  ten  times  what  we  esti- 
mated it  to  be  when  we  put  it  into  effect." 
Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion today  is  faced  with  the  question  of 
what  is  to  happen  about  devaluation  in 
the    United    States.    Devaluation,    if    it 
conies  in  our  country,  is  going  to  rob 
every  thrifty  per.son  of  a  huge  part  of 
his  savings  and  lifetime  accumulations. 
For  1 1  years  on  the  Senate  floor  I  have 
been  warning  about  what  will  happen  if 
we  continue  our  extravagant,  unjustified 
spending. 
Let  us  take  a  look  at  these  figures. 
It  was  estimated  that  title  XIX  would 
add  $238  million  to  the  cost  of  the  Kerr- 
Mills   Act.   The   figures   for    1967   show 
$1,391   billion.  Without   title  XEX,   the 
amount  would  be  $518  million.  There- 
fore, title  xrx  has  added  a  cost  of  $873 
million  in  1967  fiscal  year  instead  of  the 
$238  million  that  was  predicted. 

But  what  will  happen  when  we  go  into 
the  years  1969,  1970,  1971,  and  1972?  In 
1972,  the  cost  will  be  $3,118  biUion,  pay- 
able out  of  the  general  fund. 

'  I  submit  that  if  we  want  to  accelerate 
and  precipitate  an  early  coming  of  the 
dav  of  devaluation,  we  should  continue 
spending  as  is  contemplated  by  the 
amendment  that  has  been  offered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  submitted  its  esti- 
mates of  the  level  of  reduction  that  will 
take  place  under  the  amendment  that 
we  have  offered.  This  proposal  also  will 
result  in  a  reduction  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures, as  would  the  House  and  Senate 
committee  bills.  I  wish  the  Record  to 
show  that  clearly. 

The  amendment  we  have  offered  would 
provide  a  $40  million  reduction  in  1969, 
a  $192  million  reduction  in  1970,  a  $408 
million  reduction  in  1971,  and  a  $634 
million  reduction  in  1972. 

I  compare  that  with  the  Committee 
on  Finance  bill:  A  $45  million  reduction 
in  1969— about  the  same  as  ours;  $702 
million  in  the  second  year,  as  against 


a  $192  million  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
our  amendment.  The  committee  bill 
would  go  to  S998  million  in  1971  and  $1.- 
294,000,000  in  1972,  I  suggest  that  our 
amendment  is  fairer  and  is  not  the  meat 
ax  approach  proposed  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  amendment,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  California  iMr.  Kuchel],  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  INOUYE   (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative K  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr,  Holland],  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"yea,"  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.   BYRD  of   West   Virginia.   I   an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Grtjening],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
North  CaroUna  [Mr.  JordanI.  the  .Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma   [Mr.  Monroney], 
and   the   Senator   from  Alabama    [Mr. 
Sparkman  ]  are  absent  on  official  business. 
I  also  annomice  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia   IMr.  ByrdI.  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut    (Mr.   DoddI,    the   Senator 
from  Tennessee   (Mr.  Gore],  the  Sena- 
tor  from   Florida    (Mr,   Holland!,   the 
Senator     from     Minnesota     [Mr.     Mc- 
Carthy],  the    Senator   from   Wyoming 
IMr.  McGeeI.  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.     Smathers],     the     Senator    from 
Georgia  [Mr  Talmadge],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr,  Smathers]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  fMr.  Hat- 
field 1.  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy],  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr,  Mundt],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The    Senator    from    Kentucky     [Mr. 

Morton]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present   and   voting,   the   Senator 

from  Texas    [Mr.  Tower]    would  vote 

"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tuckv  (Mr.  Morton]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote   "nay,"   and  the 
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Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 

"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  2o, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 

[No.  331  Leg.] 
YEAS— 25 


Bennett 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlcfe 

Case 

Clark 

Orlffln 

Harris 

Hart 


Aiken 

AUott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bible 

Hoggs 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cburch 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Etomlnlck 

Eastland 

El  lender 


Byrd.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Fong 

Gore 

Oruealng 

Hansen 


Hartke  Morse 

Jackson  Pastore 

Javlts  Pell 
Kennedy,  Mass.  Percy 

Kennedy.  N.Y.  Rlbico2 

Kvichei  Tydliiiis 

Long.  Mo.  Williams,  N.J. 
Magnuson 
Mondale 

NAYS— 48 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fulbnght 

Hlckeulooper 

Hill 

HoUings 

Hrviska 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Lausche 

Long.  La. 

Mansfield 

McCIellan 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 


Montoya 

Moss 

Mnskie 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Smith 

Spong 

Stennis 

Symlnyiton 

Thurmond 

Williams.  Del. 

Yar  borough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


NOT  VOTING— 27 


Hatfield 

Havden 

Holland 

Inouve 

Jordan.  N.C. 

McCarthy 

McGee 

Monroney 

Morton 


Mundt 

Murphy 

Russell 

Scott 

Smathers 

Sparkman 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Young,  Ohio 


So  Mr.  Kuchel's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  .   ^   , 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  prmted 
in  the  Record,  is  eis  follows: 

On  page  225.  line  22,  after  "for"  insert 
"after  consultation  herein  after  provided". 

On  page  289.  lines  7.  9,  20  and  22.  p.  290, 
Unas  10,  12,  23  and  25,  page  291,  lines  11,  13 
and  25,  page  292.  line  2.  strike  the  first  "and". 

On  p.  289,  line  17.  page  290,  lines  7  and  20. 
page  291,  lines  8  and  22,  page  292,  line  10, 
strike  "  ".  "  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ",  and 
(C)  for  the  establishment,  by  State  and  local 
agencies  administering  the  program,  of  ad- 
visory councils  of  recipients  whose  views  will 
be  solicited  and  taken  into  account  In  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plan". 


Mr.  JAVITS.  The  pending  amendment 
Is  the  first  of  seven  which  will  be  pre- 
sented by  a  group  of  Senators,  myself 
included. 

I  will  read  the  names  of  the  cosponsors 
in  a  minute. 

The  amendment  Is  directed  toward  the 
welfare  aspect  of  the  pending  bill. 

The  amendment  calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment by  States  and  local  agencies 
administering  the  full  welfare  program 
for  the  blind,  the  other  welfare  recip- 
ients, and  dependent  children,  of  an 
advisory   council   whose   views  will   be 


stressed  and  taken  into  account  in  the 
administration  of  a  program  and  the 
development  of  a  plan. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senators  who  join 
with  me  in  cosponsoring  the  pending 
amendment.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, are  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Yarborough.  Mr.  McGovern.  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Mr.  Case. 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  of  the 
pending  amendment  is  that  we  were 
alerted  to  something  in  the  course  of 
recent  years  in  our  work  in  the  welfare 
field.  I  think  that  we  have  learned  a  very 
valuable  lesson  in  the  poverty  program. 
That  lesson  is  that  if  we  want  these 
programs  to  be  really  effective  both  in 
terms  of  actual  work  and  rehabilitative 
effect,  it  is  necessarj-  to  give  a  role  in 
the  programs  to  those  who  are  the  re- 
cipients of  the  benefits.  That  is  the  way 
In  which  the  people  realize  fully  what 
the  programs  are  about. 

Mr.  President,  our  amendment  does 
not  in  any  way  contravene  the  powers  of 
the  administering  agency.  But  it  does 
provide  for  a  voice  by  the  recipients 
themselves  in  a  way  in  which  welfare 
is  being  administered. 

Too  often  welfare  consists  of  taking 
people  by  the  hand  and  leading  them 
and  telling  them  how  to  live.  The  big 
problem  of  welfare  is  Indigency  which 
goes  on  from  generation  to  generation 
because  at  no  place  is  there  a  break  in 
the  cycle. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  we  are  try- 
ing to  bring  an  end  to  this  is  through 
employment.  I  could  not  agree  more  with 
this  objective.  I  hope  to  have  the  privi- 
lege, notwithstanding  some  other  com- 
mitments I  have,  to  vote  to  sustain  this 
concept  of  work  and  work  experience 
being  an  extremely  important  ingredient 
in  the  whole  welfare  field. 

However,  we  must  realize  that  the  dig- 
nity of  the  welfare  client  himself  is  a 
ver>'  important  aspect  of  work  in  the 
welfare  field,  as  we  are  learning  every 
day  in  every  town  and  city  of  the  coun- 
try. 

I  deeply  feel  this  has  a  place  not  only 
in  the  antipoverty  program,  which  is  one 
a.>r?ect  of  the  welfare  effort,  but  also  in 
the  welfare  effort  itself. 

It  will  make  welfare  less  demeaning  to 
an  individual  if  he  feels  that  he  can  be 
heard  on  the  problem  rather  than  to 
have  some  patron,  the  Government, 
handing  out  largesse.  But  this  is  some- 
thing in  which,  as  a  citizen,  he  has  a 
participation,  he,  too,  can  be  consulted. 
The  way  in  which  this  matter  is  to  be 
organized  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  to 
be  done,  we  leave  completely  to  the  De- 
partment. There  is  no  effort  to  erect 
some  enormous  structure  of  committees 
or  bureaucracy  or  anything  else.  But,  for 
the  first  time— this  is  a  first,  I  empha- 
size—it introduces  into  the  welfare  sys- 
tem the  idea  that  the  welfare  clients 
themselves  are  not  helpless,  subpar  in- 
dividuals, but  that  they,  too,  have  a  dig- 
nity, a  standing,  a  respectability,  and  a 
responsibility  which  deserves  their  being 
consulted  as  to  what  is  done  about  their 
situation. 
That  is  the  amendment.  Mr.  President. 


I  believe  it  can  represent  in  this  field 
what  we  are  learning  in  the  field 
generally.  It  will  be  very  helpful  and  pro- 
gressive in  that  regard,  and  that  is  why 
I  raised  the  matter  here,  as  it  affects  the 
total  bill. 

I  repeat  that  as  we  are  going  into  a  new 
concept  of  welfare,  which  is  based  heav- 
ily upon  jobs  and  job  training  and 
threshold  education  for  jobs,  we  should 
also  leam  the  lessons  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram— at  least  that  much  of  a  lesson  we 
have  learned — the  real  innovative  con- 
cept  of  it,  v,hich  is  that  those  who  are 
affected  should  themselves  have  a  voice 
in  the  way  in  which  the  program  is  ad- 
ministered, the  types  of  plans  which  are 
evolved,  and  all  of  the  aspects  of  the  pro- 
grams  themselves. 

It  is  the  type  of  amendment  which  I 
would  hope  the  manager  of  the  bill  would 
take  and  then  discuss  with  the  other 
body,  because  it  is  a  first;  it  does  repre- 
sent an  initiative.  It  would  not  add  cost 
or  anything  such  as  that.  Yet.  it  is  a  very 
useful  technique  which  we  have  learned 
in  other  fields. 

I  hope  very  much,  as  I  already  have 
stated  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
that  he  will  give  the  matter  consideration 
from  that  point  of  view. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
The  burden  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment is  to  suggest  that  the  States  are 
not  appointing  adequate  advisory  coun- 
cils to  welfare  boards  under  the  present 
system.  The  amendment  would  require 
the  States  to  appoint  people  to  these 
various  advisory  councils  to  welfare 
boards  who  are  supposed  to  represent 
the  poor. 

Mr.  President,  the  interest  of  the  poor 
is  the  entire  purpose  of  a  welfare  pro- 
gram, and  people  are  appointed  who  are 
sympathetic  to  the  underprivileged.  That 
is  why  the  appointees  serve  on  these 
boards  and  councils.  Generally  speaking, 
they  are  people  who  know  enough  about 
the  affairs  of  a  poor  man  to  be  able  to 
give  him  some  adequate  advice  on  how 
he  might  improve  himself.  The  people 
who  serve  on  these  boards  are  humane, 
idealistic,  and  sympathetic. 

I  have  heard  no  complaint  that  the 
board  In  New  York  is  not  adequately 
sympathetic  to  the  needs  of  the  poor 
or  is  not  interested  In  them.  No  one  has 
said  that  the  board  in  Louisiana  does 
not  have  such  an  interest. 

I  would  be  curious  to  leam  whether 
any  Senator  believes  that  the  public  wel- 
fare board  in  his  State  is  heartless  or 
cruel  or  is  unsympathetic  to  the  program 
It  has  a  responsibility  to  administer. 
They  are  fine  people,  and  they  are  doing 
a  good  job,  if  the  program  has  been  in 
effect  for  a  long  time.  I  have  heard  no 
complaint  whatever  that  any  board  was 
not  responsive,  sympathetic,  and  inter- 
ested in  the  needs  of  the  poor,  and  I 
believe  that  the  matter  of  appointment 
should  be  left  up  to  the  State.  Let  New 
York  appoint  to  the  board  whomever  it 
wishes,  and  let  Louisiana  do  the  same. 
Why  should  we,  by  Federal  fiat,  tell  them 
who  should  and  should  not  be  appointed 
to  the  boards,  simply  because  they  have 
Federal  matching? 
I  see  another  splendid  cause  for  alarm 


nresented  by  the  proposed  amendment 
£f' organization  appeared  .t>efore  our 
^mmittee  and  staged  a  sit-in  strike 
which  disrupted  the  proceedings  of  the 
Committee.  They  came  to  Washington 
and  argued  that  people  are  entitled  to 
draw  public  welfare  payments  as  a  mat- 

^H  we^want  to  encourage  that  type  of 
action  after  a  while  the  situation  will 
ge  to  the  point  where  the  people  on  wel- 
fare will  all  be  organized  and  will  de- 
mand an  enormous  increase  every  time 

'^T/'thl  uS'of  program  those  people 
were  urging,  they  should  not  have  to 
work-  they  should  not  be  expected  to 
uork-  they  should  be  entitled  to  sit 
iound  the  house  and  draw  that  money 
?rom  now  until  God  calls  them  home 
with  ever-larger  checks,  although  good 
jobs  are  available  to  them  and  they  re- 
fuse to  take  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  not  much  is  to  be 
eained  by  contending  that  these  people 
have  a  right  to  large  welfare  payments 
as  a  matter  of  right.  We  will  do  the  best 
fob  we  possibly  can.  I  believe  the  States 
are  doing  the  best  they  can  ^ith  tiie 
funds  available  and  with  the  liberal  Fed- 
eral matching.  ^  ^     .    *„n 
I  would  hope  that  we  do  not  try  to  teU 
the  States— which  are  doing  a  good  job 
in  this  area  and  are  putting  up  much 
of  their  own  money— whom  they  should 
and  should  not  appoint  to  the  boards  and 
councils.  This  program  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  many  years,  and  has  been  ad- 
ministered with  satisfaction  and  under- 
standing  I  do  not  believe  the  program 
would  be  improved  at  all  by  attempting 
to  dictate  to  the  States  whom  they  should 
or  should  not  appoint. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  conducted  many  hearings 
with  respect  to  this  matter.  Has  he  re- 
ceived any  complaints  about  the  people 
who  have  been  selected  to  serve  on  these 

boards?  ^  .  . 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  yet  to 
hear  the  first  complaint  in  Washington 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  State 
welfare  boards  are  selected. 

Someone  has  an  idea  that  perhaps 
having  the  poor  represented  in  the  pov- 
erty program  might  prove  to  t>e  a  good 
thing.  Let  us  try  it  for  a  while  and  see 
how  the  representation  of  the  poor  in 
the  poverty  program  works.  But  that  is 
something  for  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  paying.  This  is  a  situation  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  matches 
the  monev  that  the  State  contributes. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  I  represent  the  poor. 
Louisiana  has  many  poor  people.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  represents  the 
poor.  There  are  many  poor  people  In 
the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

The  people  serving  on  these  boards  are 
there  to  represent  the  poor.  They  are 
also  put  there  to  think  in  terms  of  what 
is  good  for  the  people  generally,  too.  I 
believe  it  would  be  best  to  leave  the 
matter  as  it  is.  They  have  been  doing  a 
good  job. 
In  answer  to  the  question  raised  by  the 


Senator  from  New  Mexico.  I  have  yet  to 
hear  the  first  person  get  up  and  say  that 
these  boards  are  not  properly  constituted, 
that  they  are  not  good  people,  domg  a 
good  job,  in  representing  the  Interests 
of  the  poor.  So  why  do  we  want  to  require 
a  State  to  put  somebody  on  a  board  that 
the  State  is  not  disposed  to  appoint? 

Mr.   JAVITS.   Mr.   President,   I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.  ,  ,  .,.    i, 

Mr  President,  the  difficulty  which  ob- 
viously is  shown  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  that  he  Is  not  addressing 
himself  to  this  amendment  at  all.  The 
proposed  amendment  is  not  intended  to 
deal  with  the  character  of  the  States 
social  welfare  boards  or  the  social  wel- 
fare boards  of  political  subdivisions.  It  is 
not  addressed  to  that  matter  at  all.  It 
is  part  of  a  plan  or  program  under  all 
these  welfare  categories.  We  seek  the 
designation  of  consultative  committees 
to  consult  with  the  authorities  m  order 
to  see  what  they  have  to  contribute  to 
the  way  in  which  these  programs  are 
run    and  to  give  them  a  voice  in  the 
programs— yes.   to  let  them  complain 
if  they  feel  they  are  being  put  upon  and 
prejudiced.  ^     .    ,t 

What  is  this  situation  all  about,  ir 
it  is  not  to  give  these  people  a  sense  of 
participation  and  dignity  and  a  sense  of 
belonging?  That  is  the  entire  problem 
of  the  welfare  business. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Did  we 
not  find,  as  we  went  around  the  country 
conducting   our  poverty   hearings,   that 
one  of  the  greatest  complaints  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  was  about 
the  welfare  program  and  the  basic  feel- 
ing of  the  people  that  they  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  decisions  that  were  made 
concerning  them? 

Have  we  not  found,  as  a  result  of  some 
of  the  disorders  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  United  States  in  the  last  few 
vears  that  the  heart  of  the  problem,  the 
core  of  the  problem,  is  that  people  do 
not  feel  they  amount  to  anything,  that 
they  are  no  more  than  digits  in  large 
numbers  of  people? 

As  individuals,  they  have  no  role  to 
play  in  our  society,  and  they  have  no 
in-fiuence  on  our  Government. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Precisely. 
Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  which  I  have  co- 
sponsored,  tries  to  give  some  dignity  and 
some  importance  to  the  individuals  who 
are  a  part  of  the  program.  If  the  program 
is  established  for  these  individuals,  w-hy 
should  they  not  play  a  part  in  it?  Why 
should  we,  the  committee,  or  someone  in 
Washington  be  the  only  voices  that  are 
heard?  This  amendment  would  give  wel- 
fare recipients  a  role  to  play. 

Anyone  who  says  he  has  not  heard 
complaints  about  the  welfare  program  in 
the  United  States,  it  seems  to  me,  is  very 
deaf  about  one  of  the  basic  problems  we 
are  facing  today  in  this  country. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  briefiy  with  regard  to  the  Senator's 
last  statement. 

Obviously,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, has  not  lived  in  the  big  city.  We  have 


been  In  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  southern 
cities,  northern  cities,  and  we  have  been 
In  New  York  City.  The  complaint  of  these 
people  is  that  they  are  not  a  part  of  the 
program,  that  they  have  a  handout  from 
a  patron,  the  Government,  and  they  have 
nothing  to  say  about  it,  whether  it  Is 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  They  say  that 
they  are  demeaned  by  caseworkers  who 
look  down  their  noses  at  them,  telling 
them  how  to  live,  and  who  ring  their 
doorbells  at  1  o'clock  or  2  o'clock  hi  the 
morning,  to  see  if  they  have  a  man  or 
a  woman  there.  These  people  are  dis- 
possessed of  dignity  and  they  have  a 
right  to  be  heard. 

If  the  Senator  said  I  am  trying  to  re- 
form social  welfare  through  the  coun- 
try he  would  be  right,  but  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  do  that  here.  We  are  trj-ing  here 
to  put  an  innovation  in  the  program  that 
would  not  only  state  how  they  are  to 
be  dealt  with,  but  would  go  into  whether 
they  are  being  treated  as  human  beings. 
Their  blood  is  just  as  red,  they  pain 
Just  as  much,  and  they  suffer  as  much 
as  anvbody  else,  and  more.  They,  too. 
should  have  a  right  to  stand  on  their 
feet  and  sav  what  they  think  instead 
of  being  told  to  keep  quiet  and  "We 
will  take  care  of  you."  That  is  all  the 
argument  amounts  to.  and  that  is  what 
we  are  trying  to  take  care  of  in  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JA'VITS.Iyield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
tried  to  find  a  copy  of  the  amendment 
but  it  is  not  available.  What  does  the 
amendement  provide? 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  The  amendment  requests 
that  consulUtive  committees  be  set  up  of 
recipients  of  the  welfare  program  in  dif- 
ferent  categories,   who   would   be   per- 
mitted to  have  their  say  as  to  how  the 
program  is  run  and  what  the  plans  and 
programs  which  are  developed  by  States 
and   other   local   subdivisions   under  it 
shall  do   It  is  consultative  only  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  social  welfare  boards. 
The  Senator  said  that  social  welfare 
boards  represent  the  poor.  We  know  that 
social  welfare  boards  are  composed  of  of- 
ficials and  persons  who  hold  positions 
high  in  the  community.  They  are  first 
rate  people  and  they  are  high  minded, 
and  so  forth.  But  it  is  not  the  fellow 
whose  ox  is  being  gored? 

The  group  of  us  who  are  introducing 
the  seven  amendments  hope  to  open  up 
the  window  shades  to  let  recipients  have 
a  say  Thev  can  complain,  if  they  want. 
They  would  not  be  buried  under  a  moun- 
tain of  bureaucracy  with  no  chance  to 
be  heard. 

All  Senators  here  have  State  offices. 
I  have  offices  in  New  York  City  and  in 
Buffalo.  My  colleague  has  offices  in  New 
York  Citv  and  upstate.  We  have  people 
pouring  through  those  offices  every  day 
in  connection  with  welfare  who  say  they 
have  been  treated  badly  and  that  they 
are  not  getting  what  they  are  entitled  to. 
This  is  all  very  legitimate.  We  want  to 
hear  It.  They  have  to  come  to  us  to  re- 
quest us  to  act,  whether  It  is  a  city  coun- 
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cilman,  a  Representative,  or  a  Senator. 
They  have  no  other  way  to  be  heard. 

I  say  they  should  be  given  dignity  and 
sometiiing  to  aspire  to.  Recognize  them 
as  people  who  have  a  right  to  be  heard. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana that  he  take  an  amendment  like  this 
one  to  conference.  If  there  are  bugs  in  it, 
it  can  be  considered,  and  if  it  needs  to  be 
worked  out  that  can  be  gone  into.  But 
do  not  say,  "The  Stat*  boards  of  welfare 
will  look  after  them."  They  do  not.  Those 
of  us  in  big  cities  know  that  this  is  an 
endemic  complaint. 

The  poverty  program  is  the  product  of 
welfare.  Everything  about  the  poverty 
program  i.s  in  this  bill.  However,  it  lacks 
one"  ingredient  and  that  is  participation 
by  the  poor  themselves.  That  is  what 
I  am  trying  to  provide.  This  is  a  new  idea 
and  we  should  not  bury  it.  It  may  take 
awhile  to  get  accustomed  to,  but  it  is 
the  right  path  and  we  should  try  it. 

Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as  I  wish  to 
request  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes,  so  that  I  may  address 
those  Senators  who  were  not  in  the 
Chamber  before  the  quorum  call. 

The  essence  of  the  amendment,  which 
Is  the  first  of  seven  amendments  to  be 
presented  by  a  group  of  us  on  this  sub- 
ject, is  to  provide  for  consultative  com- 
mittees on  the  various  welfare  programs 
which  are  encompassed  by  this  bill  to 
give  a  voice  to  those  who  are  recipients 
of  the  program.  This  would  contribute 
to  their  dignity  and  it  would  be  a  channel 
through  which  they  can  voice  com- 
plaints and  make  constructive  contribu- 
tions to  the  program  themselves.  There 
Is  no  stratification.  We  do  not  provide 
that  there  is  to  be  one  for  every  State, 
just  so  this  voice  is  heard.  We  leave  the 
details  to  the  department. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  \vish  to 
Indicate  support  for  this  particular 
amendment.  I  feel  deeply,  as  I  have 
talked  with  people  in  the  slums  and  ghet- 
tos, that  we  can  improve  the  quality  of 
our  program  and  certainly  improve  the 
administration  of  the  program  and  their 
sense  of  belonging  in  that  commimity, 
as  well  as  their  attachment  to  the  pro- 
gram, if  we  involve  them  in  the  planning 
and  give  them  a  picture  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish.  I  think  the  pro- 
gram would  be  more  effectively  carried 
out  and  we  would  evolve  better  pro- 
grams by  involving  them. 

I  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  support. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  other  thought  which  is  very  impor- 
tant in  this  matter.  The  people  who  are 
affected  by  the  program  do  not  know 
themselves  what  is  going  on  in  the  pro- 
gram. Many  complaints  are  made  about 
the  fact  that  these  programs  are  ex- 
ploited by  people  without  conscience  who 
draw  benefits  and  who  are  not  entitled  to 
do  that.  One  thing  that  I  am  sure  con- 
sultative committees  will  do  is  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  upon  this  kind  of  abuse  of 
the  program.  No  one  knows  better  than 
the  welfare  recipients  themselves  who  is 
abusing  the  program  and  is  not  entitled 
to  the  benefits  although  receiving  them. 

The  basic  reason  is  that  it  adds  anoth- 
er dime:ision,  the  dimension  of  work  in 
this  bill,  which  I  think  is  terrific,  a  great 
improvement,  and  a  landmark  advance 
for  the  country. 

We  should  also  add  the  dimension  of 
the  personal  dignity  of  consultation 
which  will  be  an  additional  landmark  in 
the  handhng  of  the  program. 

I  think  I  have  made  the  argument  as 
well  as  I  can.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  wishes  to  debate 
the  matter  any  further. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  should  be  roundly  defeated 
if  no  other  reason  than  the  experience 
we  have  had  with  the  bill  now  pending. 

As  the  distingruished  chairman  said, 
a  group  interested  in  welfare  came  into 
the  committee  room  and  staged  a  sit-in. 
Later  on,  a  part  of  that  group  came  to 
my  ofBce  and  undertook  to  stage  a  sit-in 
there.  I  had  to  call  three  policemen  and 
have  them  ejected  from  my  office.  I  told 
them  to  designate  any  one  of  them  as  a 
spokesman,  that  I  would  see  him  and  I 
would  listen  to  him  and  give  him  as  much 
time  as  he  wanted.  They  did  not  accept 
my  offer.  There  was  a  public  relations 
man  with  them.  He  claimed  that  I  struck 
him.  I  merely  put  my  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der. If  I  had  struck  him,  he  would  still 
be  twirling  in  the  direction  of  the  Hudson 
River,  I  think.  I  Laughter.! 

I  noticed  that  he  went  right  outside  the 
door  where  the  newsmen  were  encamped 
and  he  said  to  them,  "Make  a  good  story 
out  of  this.  He  stnack  me.  Make  a  good 
story  out  of  it."  Any  public  relations  man 
would  do  the  same  thing.  It  was  an  or- 
ganized effort  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
recipients  when  they  were  here. 

Now,  did  they  come  here  for  consulta- 
tive purposes? 

Mr.  President,  I  will  tell  you  why  they 
came,  because  they  left  their  mimeo- 
graphed folders  in  my  office.  They  said, 
"We  are  here  in  opposition  to  the  House 
bill.  We  want  the  administration  bill." 

Right  then  and  there,  in  writing  that 


over  their  signatures,  they  stamped 
themselves  as  a  lobbying  group.  I  should 
like  to  hear  anyone  deny  that,  because  I 
lived  through  it  myself.  I  picked  up  the 
mimeographed  folders.  I  took  note  of  the 
names  and  addresses,  what  was  inscribed 
there,  and  what  they  wanted  to  do. 

While  they  came  to  Washington  in  the 
first  place,  they  certainly  had  some 
rather  expert  direction  from  the 
outside. 

Thus,  It  is  as  clear  as  crystal  that  they 
did  not  come  here  to  consult  with  me 
about  something  in  the  House  bill.  They 
wanted  the  House  bill  rejected  out  of 
hand.  They  wanted  the  administration 
bill.  They  demanded  an  answer,  yes  or 
no,  whether  I  would  vote  for  the  admin- 
istration bill. 

Well,  the  answer  was  a  very  definite 
and  a  very  emphatic  "no." 

But.  I  make  the  point  that  here  we 
have  the  beginnings  of  a  lobbying  or 
a  pressure  group.  Certainly  it  is  our 
business  to  represent  all  constituents 
and  be  just  as  humane  and  sympathetic 
in  this  whole  field  as  we  possibly  can. 

I  think  that  the  committee  has  been 
and  probably  has  gone  further  in  some 
respects  than  I  would  have  gone;  but,  in 
any  event,  participating  in  the  discus- 
sions and  in  the  markup  of  the  bill,  we 
constantly  had  in  mind  the  well-being 
of  the  people,  consonant,  of  course,  witii 
the  fiscal  burden  which  would  be  placed 
upon  the  Government. 

One  can  go  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
Government  and  wind  up  with  a  very 
difficult  situation. 

If  I  had  to  make  any  criticism  of  the 
British  system  of  government  when  Sir 
William  Beveridge  came  along  with  his 
recommendation,  which  was  a  good  rec- 
ommendation and  a  sound  system,  Par- 
liament began  to  tinker  with  it.  Today, 
between  militai-y  expenditures  and  wel- 
fare, they  are  just  about  to  sink  that 
Government.  Only  within  the  last  day, 
it  sank  somewhat,  when  it  devalued  the 
pound  sterling  from  $2.80  to  $2.40.  That 
is  the  third  time  that  has  happened— 
incidentally,  done  under  a  rather  liberal 
government.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  nUnols. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  Is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  make  the  point,  Mr. 
President,  that  you  are  going  to  set  up  a 
pressure  group  and  they  are  not  going  to 
consult.  They  are  going  to  come  down 
here  and  tell  us.  Then  they  will  become 
a  voting  and  a  pressure  group  as  well.  It 
has  never  failed  in  the  past. 

This  amendment  should  be  defeated, 
and  roimdly  defeated,  so  that  the  coun- 
try will  know  how  the  Senate  feels  about 
this  matter. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 
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Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
IP  are  dealing  with  the  fundamental 
(-cue  which  should  be  carefully  examined 
^see  what  will  eventually  happen  if  we 
nursue  the  program  which  has  been 
recommended  by  the  sponsors  of  the 
Handing  amendment. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  we 
must  give  these  people  representation. 
Our  Government  is  founded  upon  the 
m-oDOsition  that  there  is  representation 
for ^  the  people  through  the  selection 
nf  the  executive  and  legislative  members 
o'  the  Government.  We  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  the  Senate. 
T^e  Representatives  in  the  House  repre- 
sent them  there. 

But  it  is  now  argued  that  they  must 
have  representation.  Does  that  mean 
that  we  are  not  representing  them?  I 
reject  that  Imphcation. 

Mr.  President,  the  social  security  law 
contains  provisions  for  an  ad\isor>-  coun- 
cil I  do  not  know  how  many  members 
comprise  the  advisory  council,  but  their 
function  is  to  give  advice  on  how  to  take 
care  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  program. 
But  we  do  not  seem  to  be  content  with 
the  proposition  which  was  established  by 
our  forefathers  that  there  shall  be  a 
government  in  which  the  people  shall  be 
represented  by  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives That  contentment  is  rejected.  It 
is  now  argued— with  practically  every 
bill  now— that  we  have  to  have  con- 
sultative committees  in  the  local  com- 
munities. 

What  has  it  led  us  to?  It  has  led  us 
to  situations  as  just  described  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI. 

If  we  give  people  the  aegis  of  decency, 
they  will  use  it  to  intimidate  and  to  pres- 
sure not  only  the  individual,  such  as  the 
dtstinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DIRKSEN],  but  also  evei-y  one  of  us. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  Mil  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Last  week— and  for  all 
I  know  it  may  be  happening  right  now— 
the  same  group  picketed  my  office  in  Chi- 
cago, trying  to  put  on  the  pressure  to 
compel  me  to  take  a  course  of  action 
here;  namely,  to  reject  what  the  commit- 
tee has  done  and  to  accept  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal.  If  that  is  not  pressure, 
if  that  is  not  an  effort  to  lobby,  then  I 
have  no  words  for  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  EstabUsh  a  consulta- 
tive group  In  Illinois,  and  that  consulta- 
tive group  will  take  upon  itself  the  at- 
tributes of  being  the  spokesmen  of  the 
people  and  try  to  substitute  themselves 
for  Senator  Dirksen  and  Senator  Percy. 
The  two  Senators  from  Illinois  are  in 
disagreement  upon  what  shall  be  done 
here,  according  to  what  has  been  said,  but 
the  people  of  Illinois  and  of  Chicago  are 
represented. 

I  now  come  to  the  most  important  part 
of  what  I  wanted  to  say.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  can  be 
beaten  at  the  polls.  I  can  be  beaten  at  the 
polls.  But  the  consultative  group  has  a 
barrier  between  it  and  the  public.  It  has 
nothing  to  lose  except  to  make  demands 
and  create  disorder. 

The  f  ramers  of  our  Constitution.  I  may 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen],  said.  "You  will  elect  your  pub- 
lic ofiQcials,  and  if  they  do  not  act  satis- 


factorily, you  can  beat  them.  If  they 
meet  with  your  approval,  you  can  reelect 
them."  But  now  it  is  proposed  to  estab- 
lish a  new  sovereign  ruUng  body,  a  con- 
sultative group  responsible  to  no  one. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  even  a  Sen- 
ator who  is  not  the  minority  leader  may 
be  pardoned  a  smile  at  these  speeches. 
Woe  to  anybody  who  offends  senatorial 
sensibilities.  I  understand  that.  That  is 
probably  going  to  be  the  new  sampler 
in  the  homes  of  many  of  the  poor,  as  well 
as  "God  Bless  America." 

But  here  thoroughly  experienced  Sen- 
ators talk  about  the  pressures  of  the  poor 
and  suborning  their  abilities  to  repre- 
sent their  States.  I  hope  I  will  be  forgiven 
for  a  smile.  The  only  difference  between 
them  and  the  manufacturers  association 
or  the  shipping  lobby  or  the  aircraft 
lobby  or  the  farmers'  lobby  or  the  space 
manufacturing  lobby,  or  the  lobby  for 
the  humane  treatment  of  animals,  and 
150  others,  is  that  the  poor  do  not  wear 
such  good  suits  and  cannot  buy  ex- 
pensive lunches.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  other  difference.  That  is  why 
we  are  here.  We  also  are  here  because 
we  know  how  to  resist  pressui-e. 

Does  anyone  tell  me  that  if  these  par- 
ticular groups  are  not  brought  into 
existence  there  will  be  a  dearth  of  pres- 
sures from  the  right  or  the  left,  the 
middle,  or  any  spectrum  under  the  sun? 
Of  course  not. 

I  do  not  condone  the  conduct  to  which 
the  Senator  from  IlUnois  [Mr.  Dirksen! 
as  alluded,  quite  properly,  whether  it  is 
by  the  poor  or  by  the  rich,  whether  it  is 
bv  the  right  or  by  the  left.  The  laws  of 
lobbving  will  apply  to  these  consultative 
committees   as   well   as   they   apply   to 
evei-j'body  else,  in  terms  of  what  they 
have  to  publish,  and  if  they  do  not  com- 
ply with  them  they  ought  to  go  to  jail, 
just  like  everybody  else.  But  this  is  com- 
pletely begging  the  question  with  respect 
to  what  we  are  trj'ing  to  do  here,  which 
is  to  redeem  the  welfare  recipients  from 
an  endemic  condition  of  poverty  and  de- 
termine what  government  can  do.  look 
into  the  lack  of  motivation,  and  ascertain 
whether  reforms  like  this  are  good  or  not. 
After  all.  we  have  consultative  groups  in 
the  poverty  program,  and  we  have  all 
kinds  of  other  groups.  They  can  come  to 
us.  Some  of  the  roughest  and  toughest 
groups  I  have  met  with  have  been  groups 
of  the  reactionary  right.  Some  of  them 
are  verv  violent  and  very  strong  and  very 
opinionated.  So  what?  That  is  their  priv- 
ilege. I  honor  them  all.  I  see  them  all. 
They  may  insult  me.  That  is  part  of  the 
office,  and  we  have  rectitude  of  knowing 
that  what  we  are  doing  is  the  right  thing 
for  our  country,  and  that  knowledge  sus- 
tains us.  But  to  argue  that  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  have  any  of  these  groups  or  that 
there  is  something  wrong  about  lobbying 
or  that  people  should  have  no  right  to  tell 
us  what  they  think  when  their  ox  is  be- 
ing gored  runs  counter  to  the  history  of 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JA'^TS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  There  is  more  than 
that  to  it.  The  Senator  is  proposing  to 


sanctify  this  by  legislative  fiat,  which  is 
a  different  matter.  No  one  Is  disputing 
the  right  of  these  people  to  appear  and 
to  appeal  to  their  elected  representatives. 
Ever>'  man  has  that  particular  right.  But 
what  the  Senator  is  saying  is  that,  by  an 
act,  we  are  going  to  recognize  these 
people  as  a  fixed,  permanent  group  who 
are  going  to  be  set  within  this  situation. 
I  have  the  greatest  sympathy  for  them 
and  their  rights,  but  I  think  this  is  just 
taking  the  point  a  little  too  far.  I  must 
say  this  in  all  honesty. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  "What  we  are  dealing 
with  is  the  question  of  the  rehabilitation 
technique,  which  the  whole  bill  under- 
takes. I  think  the  argument  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  is  a  relevant  one. 
I  think  the  argument  that  we  should 
not  be  submitted  to  pressure  by  anyone 
who  tells  us  to  do  this.  that,  or  the  other 
is  not  a  relevant  argument.  But  what  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  says  is  a 
relevant  argument.  The  answer  is  that 
this  is  an  effort  of  rehabilitation,  an 
effort  to  rehabiUtate  those  who  are  in  an 
endemic  condition  which  find  them  In 
this  economic  position  in  the  American 
hierarchy  of  interest  and  influence.  That 
is  the  substance  of  my  argument. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield   me   1   minute? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  had  quite  a 
few  extraneous  amendments  offered  to 
this  bill  beginning  last  week.  As  I  read 
this  amendment,  we  might  as  well  turn 
this  program  over  to  these  groups  and 
let  them  administer  it,  because  certainly 
this  proposal  would  produce  pressure 
lobbving  directly  on  those  charged  with 
administering  the  program  as  well  as  on 
the  Members  of  Congress. 

I  would  hope  most  sincerely  that  the 
proposal  advocated  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  which  would 
create  consultative  committees  among 
the  recipients  whose  views  are  to  be 
solicited  and  taken  into  account  in  plan- 
ning and  administering  the  program  will 
not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Senate.  There  is  a  limit  beyond  which  we 
should  not  go.  and  this  is  far  beyond  the 
limit  to  which  we  should  give  up  our 
responsibility,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  One  minute  is 
enough. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Actually  what  we 
would  be  doing  here  is  getting  statutory 
authority  to  set  up  these  groups  by  local 
and  State  agencies  and  their  views  will 
be  solicited.  That  is  a  peculiar  provision, 
to  say  the  least. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  talks 
about  these  lobby  groups.  Have  we  ever 
solicited  any  lobby  to  come  before  a 
committee  or  one's  office?  n  people  want 
to  come  by  their  own  free  "will  and  ac- 
cord, well  and  good.  I  am  always  glad 
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to  see  them.  But  I  do  not  send  out  letters 
and  make  telephone  calls  soliciting  them 
to  come  and  tell  me  what  they  want. 
That  is  what  we  have  here. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  one  of  the 
weaknesses  of  the  program  has  been 
that  there  are  too  many  semiofBcial  and 
quasi-official  groups  which  have  been 
trsrlng  to  exert  pressures.  I  think  the 
Congress  would  have  unusual  pressure 
exerted  on  it.  I  think  it  Is  about  time  we 
called  a  halt.  The  defeat  of  this  amend- 
ment would  help  in  that  effort. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Piesident, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut    [Mr.  RibicoffI. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  the  amendment  is  necessary. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  York  will  turn 
to  page  373  of  the  bill,  he  will  see  that 
the  Finance  Committee  was  aware  that 
there  were  basic  problems  involving  re- 
cipients. Section  250,  on  page  373  of  the 
bill,  provides  that — 

The  SecreUry  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  make  a  study  of  and  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  means  by  which 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  staff  of  State 
pubUc  welfare  agencies  may  better  serve, 
adrtse,  and  assist  applicants  for  or  recipients 
of  aid  or  assistance  in  securing  the  fiiil  pro- 
tection of  local.  State,  and  Federal  health, 
housing,  and  related  laws  and  In  helping 
them  make  most  effective  use  of  public  as- 
sistance and  other  programs  in  the  com- 
munity and  the  extent  to  which  the  State 
public  assistance,  medical  assistance  or  re- 
lated programs  may  be  used  as  a  means  of 
enforcing  local.  State,  and  Federal  health, 
housing,  and  related  laws.  The  Secretary 
shall  report  the  results  of  such  study  and 
make  recommendations,  including  the  neces- 
sary changes  In  the  Social  Security  Act.  to 
the  Congress  no  later  than  July  1,  1969. 

May  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  who  says  he  is  being 
picketed  by  a  group  in  Illinois  for  the 
administration  bill,  that  the  bill  which 
the  Finance  Committee  has  reported  to 
this  body  is  far  superior  to  and  far 
broader  and  more  liberal  than  the  ad- 
ministration program. 

All  the  way  through  this  legislation 
there  have  been  landmark  improve- 
ments, of  which  many  Members  are  un- 
aware. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  de- 
bate, I  have  the  highest  commendation 
for  the  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
taking  the  initiative  in  many  of  these 
landmark  changes,  such  as  the  lead  he 
has  taken  in  section  250.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  committee's  reasoning  will 
be  found  on  page  171  of  the  report. 

In  the  poverty  program  Itself  there  are 
already  legal  agencies  set  up  to  give  ad- 
vice to  the  poor.  There  are  other  groups 
In  the  community  action  programs  that 
are  concerned  with  the  problems  of  those 
on  welfare.  Consequently,  with  the  study 
being  made  of  the  part  to  be  played  by 
the  recipients,  what  Is  being  advocated 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  is  certainly 
not  necessary.  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  aware  of  the 
problem  raised  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  The  study  that  Is 
being  made  takes  into  account  the  prob- 


lem to  which  the  Senator  from  New  York 
addresses  himself. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  what  he  advo- 
cates is  not  necessary.  I  believe  that 
there  will  be  other  recommendations 
from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  concerning  the  han- 
dling of  this  problem.  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  do  I  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  4  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  well  intentioned.  but 
I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary-,  by  reason 
of  certain  facts  already  poiiited  out  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut and  others. 

In  further  support  of  this  position,  I 
call  the  attention  of  Senators  to  my 
amendments  Nos.  400  and  401,  which 
were  agreed  to  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  are  now  a  part  of  the  bill. 
Amendment  No.  400.  found  on  page 
290  and  succeeding  pages  of  the  printed 
bill,  requires,  in  the  State  plans  on  the 
various  types  of  welfare  programs,  that 
the  State  agency  must  provide  for  the 
training  and  effective  use  of  paid  sub- 
professional  staff,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  full-time  or  part-time  em- 
ploj-ment  of  recipients  and  other  persons 
of  low-income,  as  community  service 
aides:  and  then  further— leaving  out  a 
phrase  having  to  do  with  social  service 
volunteers,  also  required  by  the  amend- 
ment— the  amendment  continues,  "and 
in  assisting  any  advisory  committees 
established  by  the  State  agency"  which 
are  provided  for  in  the  existing  law. 

Moreover,  as  Is  set  out  on  page  30 
of  the  committee  report,  my  aimendment 
No.  401,  also  adopted  in  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  requires  a  very  far-reaching 
study  by  the  Secretai-y  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  on  how,  in  short, 
welfare  programs  of  various  types  in  the 
various  States  may  be  made  to  become 
more  activist  on  behalf  of  the  poor. 

I  believe  these  two  amendments,  to- 
gether, obviate  the  necessity  for  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF,  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
work  programs  and  the  work  training 
programs  contemplated  by  the  welfare 
amendments  have  in  mind  the  training  of 
individuals  now  receiving  welfare  pay- 
ments? They  will  be  trained  to  take  on 
these  subprofessional  assistance  jobs,  as 
they  participate  in  the  service  programs. 
Certainly,  to  get  people  off  of  welfare 
rolls,  the  welfare  authorities  will  be  turn- 
ing to  people  on  welfare  who  can  be 
trained  and  qualified,  and  thus  help  re- 
duce the  size  of  the  welfare  rolls.  Those 
mothers  and  older  children  who  can  be 
trained  to  assist  the  social  workers,  and 
also  to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  will 
receive  salaries  and  be  paid  for  services 
instead  of  receiving  welfare  checks. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  committee 
did  a  constructive  job  here,  which  went 


far  beyond  the  question  of  just  an  ad- 
visory, consultive  group.  We  tried  to  get 
right  at  the  heart  of  the  problem.  There- 
fore, I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  nor 
desirable  to  support  the  proposal  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  I  agree,  and  join  in  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

I  believe  that  the  bill.  In  its  welfare 
provisions,  represents  a  landmark 
change  of  philosophy  from  the  hopeless- 
ness of  poverty  to  the  increased  oppor- 
timity  for  self-suflQciency  provided  by 
these  work  programs,  as  well  as  the 
amendments  I  have  mentioned.  I  think 
we  would  provide  poor  people  and  recipi- 
ents of  welfare,  first,  an  opportunity  for 
greater  income,  which  is  desperately 
needed,  and,  second,  through  their  use 
as  subprofessionals  in  the  programs 
themselves,  a  greater  share  and  a  greater 
voice  in  the  making  and  administration 
of  policy;  and  I  believe  that  will  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  changing  the 
character  of  welfare  programs  them- 
selves. 

So  I  say  that,  while  I  think  the  pro- 
posed amendment  is  well  intentioned,  I 
believe  it  is  not  necessary,  and  should  not 
be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  4  minutes. 
I  know  that  the  Senate  is  anxious  to 
get  on  with  the  business  at  hand,  and 
I  hope  I  shall  not  require  much  time. 

In  answer  to  the  arguments  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma,  it  seems  to  me  that 
all  they  do  is  highlight  the  points  I 
have  been  making. 

I  understand  the  position  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader.  I 
love  them  dearly;  but  that  is  always  the 
position  of  the  establishment:  the  bill 
is  in,  the  committee  has  done  its  best, 
so  let  us  pass  the  bill  itself,  and  not  rocii 
the  boat. 

But  to  rock  the  boat  is  the  function 
of  individual  Senators  like  myself.  That 
is  what  we  are  here  for.  Sometimes  we 
have  to  rock  the  boat  by  calling  to  the 
attention  of  our  fellow  Senators  new 
ideas  which  are  useful  and  applicable, 
because  we  have  learned  them  in  the 
particular  circumstances  in  which  we 
Individually  function. 

I  believe  that  the  committee  bill  is  a 
good  biU,  and  I  support  it,  but  I  think 
there  are  areas  in  which  improvement 
can  be  made,  and  that  we  should  tr>'  to 
improve  it.  But  as  to  the  specific  argu- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  I 
repeat,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  only 
help  prove  what  I  set  out  to  prove. 

Certainly,  the  bill  adopts  a  new  con- 
cept— the  concept  of  work.  That  is  the 
reason  for  giving  subprofessional  em- 
ployment to  the  poor.  Certainly  an  effort 
will  be  made,  in  studying  the  situation  as 
It  develops,  to  see  what  can  be  learned 
from  that  new  concept. 

But  that  is  only  one  of  the  new  con- 
cepts in  the  welfare  field.  The  other  new 
concept  is  that  the  recipients  themselves 
are  adult  hiunan  beings  and,  both  for 
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rehabilitative  purposes  and  to  make  the 
legislation  more  fair  and  to  work  better, 
we  have  now  found,  as  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice throughout  the  country,  that  they 
are  verv  well  worth  consulting.  So  all  I 
am  asking  to  do  is  to  regularize  that 
practice.  This  is  in  answer  to  the  wide- 
spread complaint  that  when  you  are  a 
welfare  client,  you  do  not  amount  to 
anything,    you    are    faceless,    you    are 

Surely,  there  will  be  groups  which  will 
be  difficult;  but  is  that  not  true  of  every- 
thing we  do  in  this  country?  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  do  not  see  that  as  an  argtunent 
against  broadening  the  bill  to  include 
the  new  rehabilitative  technique  in  addi- 
tion to  the  work  technique  for  which  the 
Senators  very  properly  argue,  so  that  the 
welfare  client  himself  may  be  repre- 
sented and  may  have  a  voice  in  deter- 
mining his  own  fate. 

His  own  fate  is  greatly  involved,  Mr. 
President,  and  is  subject  to  the  judgment 
of  the  caseworker  as  well  as  the  provi- 
sions of  the  program.  But.  Mr.  President, 
the  other  technique  we  have  learned,  in 
addition  to  work,  the  technique  of  per- 
sonal dignity  in  some  organized  way, 
should  be  followed  here,  for  the  same 
reason  that  unions  and  trade  associations 
are  organized  in  every  field.  Tlie  same 
instinct  for  organization  to  help  control 
one's  fate  exists  here.  I  think  it  is  crea- 
tive, and  therefore  I  have  taken  the  lib- 
erty of  suggesting  that  it  can  properly  be 
employed  in  this  connection.  That  is  all 
I  am  suggesting  by  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  'Virginia.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  1  Mr.  Can- 
non], the  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr. 
Gr'jening]  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina [Mr.  JoRD.ANl.  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sp.^RKM;.N],  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington], 
are  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI.  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  IMr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland],  the  Sena- 
ator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc- 
Gee],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Nelson],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadge],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Holland],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 
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Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield], 
the  Senator  from  CaUfomia  [Mr. 
Murphy]  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  LMr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Hansen],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  IMr.  Mundt]  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  is  detained  on  of&cial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Murphy! ,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  11, 
nays  64,  as  follows: 


Brooke 
Case 
Hart 
Javlts 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bocgs 

Brewster 

Burdick 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Church 

Clark 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dominlck 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervln 

Fannin 


Byrd,  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Fong 

Gore 

Gruening 

Hansen 
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YEAS— 11 
Kennedy,  N.Y.    Prouty 
Mondale  Williams,  N.J. 

Morse  Yarborough 

Percy 

NAYS — 64 

Fulhrlght 

GrifBn 

Harris 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

HIU 

HoUings 

Hniska 

Inouye 

Jacfc^on 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long.  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McCrOvern 

Mclntyre 

NOT  VOTING — 25 


Metcalf 

Miller 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskie 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Rtissell 

Smathers 

Smith 

Spong 

Thurmond 

Ty  dings 

Williams,  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Hatfield 

Holland 

Jordan.  N.C. 

McCarthy 

McGee 

Morton 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Nelson 


Scott 
Sparkman 

StennlB 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Tower 
Young,  Ohio 


So   Mr.   Javits'   amendment  was  re- 

ICCtiGCi 

Mr  'jA'VITS.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
permission  of  the  minority  leader,  I 
Yield  myself  2  minutes  on  the  bill,  to  pro- 
pound an  inquiry  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr  President,  as  we  read  the  bill,  re- 
feiTing  to  page  266,  it  relates  to  the  new- 
type  of  special  work  projects  in  which 
welfare  recipients  may  be  employed:  and 
the  question  is  whether  public  agencies 
and  private  nonprofit  agencies,  who  are 
there  specifically  referred  to,  could  sub- 
contract or  buy  services  from  any  pri- 
vate organization  whether  or  not  it  is 
profitmaking. 

I  wish  to  point  out  in  that  respect  that 
under  the  poverty  program  now,  where 
community  action  agencies  must  be  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  they  can  nonetheless 
contract  out  different  parts  of  the  pro- 
gram either  to  profit  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies,  and  that  the  flexibiUty  which 


that  affords  and  the  utilization  of  the 
abilities  of  the  private  business  com- 
munity have  been  ver>'  valuable. 

I  wonder  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  intention,  in  this  work  program,  of 
saying  that  the  Labor  Department  can 
make  payments  to  a  public  or  nonprofit 
public  ser\'ice  Institution  to  make  possible 
the  emplojTnent  of  persons  who  otherwise 
would  be"  entirely  on  welfare  was  re- 
stricted for  the  purpose  we  had  in  mind. 
We  intended  that  the  purpose  of  the 
project  should  be  something  that  would 
benefit  the  community  or  that  would 
help  a  nonprofit  public  service  institu- 
tion to  perform  a  better  service. 

In  some  instances,  a  hospital  would 
have  a  contract  with  someone  to  provide 
services  for  the  hospital,  and  I  would 
think  that  that  tj-pe  of  contract  would 

not  be  prevented.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HOL- 
LiNGS  in  the  chair  > .  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator has  expired. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Employment 
of  the  type  we  visualize  could  be  used 
for  a  contractor  or  subcontractor  or  a 
city  or  a  county  or  a  subcontractor  work- 
ing to  perform  a  service  for  a  hospital. 
But  it  is  intended  that  the  type  of  work 
done  would  be  such  that  the  city  or  the 
hospital  could  properly  perform  itself. 

Mr.  JA\TTS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
think  we  understand  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  under  a 
previous  unanimous-consent  request,  my 
amendment  was  to  be  taken  up  next.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  instead,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware be  taken  up  next,  to  be  followed  by 

mv  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  call  up  amendment  No.  450, 
and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 

dispensed  with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  foUowIng: 
"That  (a)  the  second  sentence  of  section 
22(b)(1)  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act 
(31  U.S.C.  757c)  Is  amended  to  rea,d  as  fol- 
lows: 'Such  bonds  and  certificates  may  be 
sold  at  such  price  or  prlcee,  bear  such  In- 
terest rate  or  afford  such  Investment  yield 
or  both,  and  be  redeemed  before  maturity 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe." 

"(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
22A(b)(l)  of  such  Act  (31  U.S.C.  757c-2)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  'Such  bonds 
shall  be  sold  at  such  price  or  prices,  afford 
such  Investment  yield,  and  be  redeemable  be- 
fore maturity  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
prescribe. 
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"(c)  Section  25  of  such  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
757c- 1 )  Is  repealed. 

"id)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  here- 
by directed  to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  bonds  affected  by 
the  amendments  made  by  subsection  (a), 
(b).  or  (c)  of  this  section  which  are  issued 
after  December  31,  1967,  shall  bear  Interest 
or  provide  Investment  yield  comparable  to 
the  Interest  or  Investment  yield  payable,  on 
obligations  of  similar  maturity  and  which 
are  not  affected  by  the  amendments  made 
by  subsections  ta),  (b),  and  ic)  of 
this  section." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  advise  the  Chair  whether  this 
is  one  of  the  two  amendments  upon 
which  he  has  a  2-hour  limitation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaw^are.  No:  it  is 
not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  lim- 
itation on  this  amendment  is   1   hour? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  One  hour. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  imder  existing  law, 
series  E  bonds  are  being  sold  to  yield  a 
maximum  of  4.15  percent  interest.  These 
bonds  bear  a  maturity  date  of  7  years, 
and  the  purchasers  of  these  bonds  must 
hold  them  the  full  7  years  in  order  to  get 
the  4.15  percent  interest.  If  they  are 
cashed  in  earlier  than  that  they  yield 
varying  amounts  of  interest,  from  no 
interest  up  to  2  percent;  but  the  bonds 
must  be  held  the  full  7  years  in  order  to 
yield  4.15  percent  interest. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  the  Government 
sold  a  7-year  bond  with  the  same  7-year 
maturity  and  paid  5.75  percent.  The  only 
difference  is  that  the  purchaser  must 
have  a  minimimi  of  $1,000  at  a  time  in 
order  to  invest. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment  the 
Treasury  would  have  full  authority  to 
limit  the  sales  of  these  series  E  bonds 
to  35,000  or  less  per  year.  These  bonds 
are  the  bonds  being  sold  to  the  Federal 
workers  under  the  payroll  deduction  plan 
and  in  the  schools  to  the  schoolchildren. 
Heretofore,  this  type  of  savings  bond 
bore  an  interest  rate  slightly  higher  than 
that  which  was  available  to  the  general 
purchasers.  But  today  the  situation  is 
completely  reversed,  and  it  is  contrary  to 
^  the  intentions  of  this  program.  I  be- 
^ve  this  amendment  should  be  adopted 
order  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
?asury  to  pay  an  interest  rate  com- 
prrable  with  that  paid  in  the  general 
market.  Why  should  these  small  investors 
not  be  paid  interest  rates  equal  to  that 
being  paid  to  the  banks? 

I  should  like  to  quote  a  statement  in 
this  connection: 

Let  us  look  at  the  behavior  of  the  Treasury 
Department  under  the  Administration.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  the  Treasury  has  de- 
liberately Jacked  up  Interest  on  the  Govern- 
ment's financing  and  refinancing  all  along 
the  line.  But  this  Is  not  all.  Generally  speak- 
ing. It  has  jacked  up  most  of  the  types  of 
obligations  bought  or  held  by  great  financial 
Institutions  or  wealthy  Individuals,  and 
raised  Interest  rates  least  on  the  obligations 
bought  or  held  by  average  American  fami- 
lies— for  example,  certain  types  of  savings 
bonds.  Moreover,  the  Treasury  has  Juggled 
around  Its  short-term  and  long-term  Iseues, 
and  Its  types  of  Issues,  so  a«  to  rob  the  ordi- 
nary citizen  to  pay  off  political  obligations 
to  the  gigantic  financiers.  .  ,  . 


I  am  quoting  a  statement  made  by 
former  President  Harrj-  S.  Truman  sev- 
eral years  ago  when  he  was  discussing 
the  need  for  taking  care  of  those  who  are 
buying  these  savings  bonds. 

Now  I  quote  the  man  who  is  presently 
in  the  White  House,  but  who  at  the  time 
he  made  this  statement  was  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  then  Senator  Johnson  was  ex- 
pressing his  views  on  interest  rates  un- 
der the  Ei.senhower  administration: 

For  14  cDusecutive  niunths,  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing has  risen  steadily.  For  14  consecutive 
months,  the  value  of  the  dollar  has  gone 
down  and  down  for  those  who  spend  It. 

But  this  administration  has  managed  to 
perform  an  impossible  task.  While  the  value 
of  the  dollar  has  gone  down  and  down  for 
those  who  spend  it,  It  has  gone  up  and  up  for 
those  who  lend  It. 

And  in  the  course  of  this  process,  the  tax- 
payer has  been  socked  with  one  of  the  heav- 
iest financial  penalties — and  it  Is  a  penalty — 
in  otu-  history.   .  . 

The  penalty  h.is  been  not  only  higher  taxes 
but  higher  interest  rates  on  every  form  of 
public  and  private  debt.  And  it  has  also 
meant  loss  of  value  of  Government  bonds  in 
the  money  market.s  of  our  country. 

Their  value  has  gone  down  and  down  until 
only  yesterday  some  of  them  were  selling  as 
low  as  88  cents  on  the  dollar. 

And  just  recently,  our  Government  offered 
$4  billion  at  the  highest  rate  In  the  past 
20  years.  And  it  should  bring  a  blush  of 
shame  to  the  face  of  every  American  that 
we  were  able  to  sell  only  about  75  per  cent 
of  them. 

Why?  Because  the  lenders  knew  that  If 
they  Just  wailed  a  little  while  longer,  they 
could  get  a  better  rate  for  their  money. 

For  the  past  6  months.  Treasury  Issue 
after  Treasury  Issue  has  been  sold  only  by 
Increasing  the  bait.  That  means  increasing 
the  interest  rate — apparently  to  whatever 
the  traffic  will  bear. 

Our  Government  Is  skating  on  thin  Ice 
financially  and  unless  the  trend  is  halted 
there  can  be  no  end — other  tlian  the  legal 
limit  on  the  cost  of  financing  the  public  debt. 
This  is  the  issue  which  It  becomes  Increas- 
ingly apparent  the  Democratic  Congress 
must  Join.  Some  way  must  be  found  of 
halting  the  constantly  rising  price  of  money. 
We  cannot  exist  indefinitely  as  a  Nation 
in  which  the  most  profitable  activity  is 
lending. 

Neither  can  we  exist  as  a  Nation  unwilling 
to  face  up  to  the  realities  of  the  modern 
world. 

In  the  domestic  field,  our  greatest  Issue  la 
the  constantly  rising  prices  of  everything— 
Including  money.  ... 

We  cannot  ignore  the  growing  problems  of 
small  business. 

Oui  domestic  economy  Is  not  strong 
enough  so  long  as  our  farmers  are  caught  In 
a  tight  economic  squeeze — so  long  as  there 
are  not  enough  Jobs  for  people  wanting 
work — so  long  as  small  business  enterprises 
continue  to  fail  at  an  alarming  rate — so  long 
as  the  cost  of  living  keeps  going  up  and  the 
administration's  tight  money,  high  interest 
rate  policy  places  such  a  heavy  burden  on 
our  people. 

There  is  not  a  Senator  in  this  body.  Mr. 
President,  who  Is  not  conscious  of  the  need 
for  capital  In  our  small  businesses.  There  Is 
not  a  Senator  who  has  not  devoted  time  to 
the  study  of  the  problems  of  small  business; 
and  there  is  not  a  Senator  who  is  unaware 
that,  despite  the  efforts  of  private  enterprise, 
and  of  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
small  business  remains  In  great  need  of 
capital  with  which  to  grow,  to  compete,  and 
even  to  survive.  .  .  . 

Unless  we  cut  high  Interest  rates,  loosen 
up  the  money  markets,  refuse  to  pay  high 
premiums  to  money  lenders,  and  pass  some 
legislation  needed  by  the  whole  Nation,  we 


shall  find  ourselves  In  a  situation  perhaps 
not  so  bad  as  In  1932,  but  better  only  be- 
cause of  some  of  the  cushions  we  have'  pro- 
vided for  the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  those  wise  words  were 
spoken  by  the  then  Senator  Johnson, 
who  at  that  time  was  serving  as  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  the  same  man  who 
is  now  in  the  White  House.  It  seems  to 
me  that  those  words  are  more  true  today 
than  they  were  at  that  time  because  in- 
terest  rates  in  1957  were  2  percent  iowe.'- 
then  than  they  are  today. 

I  cannot  help  but  wonder  why  the 
Johnson  administration  insists  that  the 
only  people  they  can  borrow  money  from 
at  4.15  percent  are  the  schoc'  children 
of  America  and  the  wage  earners,  and 
yet  they  gladly  pay  5.75  percent  to  the 
money  lenders. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  proposal 
should  be  accepted.  I  note  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  LongI,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
likewise  had  some  pertinent  remarks  in 
1957  when  interest  rates  reached  4.25 
percent.  Today  the  interest  rate  is  5.75 
percent,  yet  we  hear  very  little  being 
said.  I  now  read  from  a  statement  by 
the  present  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  as  delivered  in  the  Senate  on 
May  28,  1957,  at  a  time  when  intere.st 
rates  were  about  2  percent  lower  than 
today's  high  level. 

I  quote  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana: 

Since  this  Inflationary  argument  was 
raised.  I  think  It  Is  well  that  we  realize  that 
the  cost  of  interest  Is  one  of  the  elements 
of  the  cost  of  living.  It  is  a  strange  thing. 
but  it  Is  said  by  some  persons  that  they 
want  high  Interest  rates  because  thev  want 
to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living.  Interest 
rates  are  part  of  the  cost   of  living. 

If  anyone  does  not  believe  that,  let  him 
look  at  the  Federal  budget.  Look  at  the 
Federal  Government's  cost  of  doing  business. 
It  Is  the  second  largest  Item  In  the  budget. 
It  is  bigger  than  the  cost  of  foreign  aid. 
It  is  the  second  largest  Item,  second  onlv 
to  national  defense.  The  first  largest  cost  is 
national  defense.  No.  2  is  Interest.  No.  3  is 
foreign  aid.  They  are  the  biggest  items  in 
the  budget. 

It  is  similar  with  a  family.  One  of  the 
largest  items  in  the  cost  of  living  for  the 
average  family  Is  housing.  W'hat  is  the  larg- 
est Item  In  the  cost  of  housing?  For  a  great 
number  of  families  It  Is  not  the  cost  of 
labor  or  lumber  or  other  material:  it  Is  in- 
terest. For  the  average  worklngman.  the  cost 
of  housing  represents  25  percent  of  his  cost 
of  living.  When  a  house  Is  purchased  over 
a  long  period  of  time,  the  cost  of  the  in- 
terest charges  sometimes  exceed  the  purchase 
price  In  principal. 

If  Interest  enters  so  much  Into  the  cost 
of  living,  why  Is  It  being  said  that  the  cost 
of  living  will  be  reduced  by  making  home 
buyers  pay  more  for  Interest?  How  is  the 
cost  of  doing  business  going  to  be  reduced 
by  raising  the  Interest  rates  a  businessman 
has  to  pay?  That  Is  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
living  and  doing  business.  Everybody  should 
be  able  to  understand  that. 

Furthermore,  If  anybody  is  determined  to 
discourage  people  from  expanding  their  busi- 
ness, let  me  point  out  that  high  Interest 
rates  will  prevent  only  the  "small-business 
man  from  expanding:  It  will  not  prevent  the 
large-business  man  from  doing  It.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  some  of  the  large-business  men 
are  planning  expansions  by  using  the  money 
they  are  going  to  make  as  a  result  of  high- 
interest  rates. 
If  we  really  want  to  fight  the  rising  cost 
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ol  living  and   hold   It   down,   interest  rates 
should  be  controlled. 

Mr  President,  those  are  the  words  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Much  was  being  said  a  few  years  ago, 
8  to  10  years  ago,  by  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  about  high  interest 
rates,  but  today  they  are  strangely  silent. 
If  there  are  to  be  high  interest  rates,  at 
least  let  the  man  who  is  buying  series  E 
bonds,  the  small  investory,  participate  in 
profits  from  the  Johnson  high  interest 
rate  policy. 

Mr  LAUCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  >-ield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
w  ask  if  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  by  his  amendment,  to 
2ive  the  benefits  of  high  interest  rates 
U)  the  buyers  of  series  E  bonds,  and 
other  such  instrtmients  of  Government, 
so  as  to  put  those  persons  in  some 
semblance  of  equality  with  bui'ers  of 
long-term  bonds. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  Secretarj',  under 
this  law.  has  ample  authority  to  limit  the 
amount  of  series  E  bonds  one  can  buy 
in  any  one  year.  I  think  it  is  $10,000 
today.  But  by  all  means  let  the  small 
investor  who  does  not  have  $1,000  or 
$10,000  available  at  one  time  receive  the 
same  interest  rate  as  we  pay  the  bankers 
and  other  large  investors. 

Ml.  LAUSCHE.  The  financial  institu- 
tions which  buy  bonds  make  substan- 
tially higher  interest  than  the  series  E 
bond  buyer  who  purchases  $500  or  $1,000 
in  bonds. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  Why  should  we  not  pay 
the  series  E  bond  p'orchaser  the  same 
rates  of  5.75  percent  interest? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  do  we  pay  them? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  nay 
them  4.15  percent. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  is  a  difference  of 
nearly  1.60  percent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  In  addition,  they  are 
locked  in  for  7  years  in  order  to  get  that 
4.15  percent. 

We  are  all  concerned  abo'Jt  high  in- 
terest rates,  but  I  point  out  that  this 
amendment  will  not  increase  ov  decrease 
interest  rates  because  the  amount  of 
these  series  E  bonds  to  be  sold  will  not 
affect  the  market  rates.  It  would  provide 
that  as  long  as  interest  rates  are  high 
those  persons  who  are  buying  series  E 
bonds — and  we  are  selling  them  in  the 
schools  and  through  i>ayroll  deduction 
plans— would  earn  as  much  as  the  large 
banking  institutions. 

As  none  other  than  former  President 
Truman  so  ably  stated  several  years  ago 
when  speaking  on  this  same  subject: 

Generally  speaking.  It  has  Jacked  up  most 
of  the  types  of  obligations  bought  or  held 
by  great  financial  Institutions  or  wealthy  in- 
dividuals, and  raised  Interest  rates  least  on 
the  obligations  bought  or  held  by  average 
American  families — for  example,  certain 
types  of  savings  bonds. 

This  would  be  far  more  true  today  than 
it  was  then.  I  think  this  amendment 


should  be  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  ask  that  the  time  be  taken  out  of  the 
time  under  the  control  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.   LONG   of   Louisiana.   Mr.   Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

This  amendment  is  not  relevant  to  the 
bill  that  we  have  before  us.  It  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  public  welfare  or  social 
security. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  against 
higher  interest  rates  on  any  basis  at  all. 
I  think  a  lot  of  others  feel  that  way.  In 
my  judgment,  it  would  tend  to  prolong 
the  period  in  which  we  could  hope  to 
bring  interest  rates  down.  It  would  create 
more  of  a  competitive  condition,  which 
might  not  at  all  be  welcomed,  between 
the  banks  and  the  Government. 

I  have  not  been  importuned  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasurj-  or  the  admin- 
istration to  propose  a  rise  in  n:iterest 
rates  on  E-bonds.  If  that  were  to  be 
done,  it  would  seem  to  me  there  should 
be  hearings  and  there  should  be  a  study 
by  the  appropriate  committee. 

.On  that  basis,  I  hope  this  amendment 
to  raise  interest  on  Government  E  bonds 
will  be  rejected.  It  may  well  be  that  an 
appropriate  committee  should  hold  hear- 
ings on  this  matter  but  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  amendment  should  be  added  to 
this  bill.  This  is  a  social  security  bill.  It  is 
not  a  bill  to  raise  or  reduce  the  level  of 
interest  on  Government  bonds. 

I  very  much  regret  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  took  the  action  it  did  to 
raise  interest  rates.  I  w'ould  hope  other 
methods  could  be  found  to  protect  the 
dollar  than  raising  interest  rates  and 
jeopardizing  the  unfortunate  and  the 
many  who  must  borrow  money,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  relatively  few  who  lend 
it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

I  am  just  as  concerned  about  high 
interest  rates  as  is  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  However,  I  point  out  that 
adoption  or  rejection  of  this  amendment 
will  not  affect  interest  rates  one  iota,  but 


it  will  affect  the  amount  of  interest  to 
be  paid  to  those  small  investors  holding 
series  E  bonds.  The  Government  is  going 
to  have  to  finance  its  debt  and  pay  the 
going  rate  of  interest.  This  amendment 
IS  apphcable  only  to  series  E  bonds  or 
other  bonds  which  will  be  sold  after 
January  1,  1968.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  outstanding  issues  of  either  E  bonds 
or  regular  long-term  Treasury  bonds. 
This  amendment  directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Ti-easury  to  pay  to  the  schoolchil- 
dren of  America,  the  wage  earners,  and 
the  workers  who  are  buying  series  E 
bonds  a  rate  of  interest  comparable  to 
the  rate  of  interest  which  is  paid  on  is- 
sues of  similar  maturity  to  banking  in- 
stitutions or  other  investors.  Any  Amer- 
ican citizen  who  has  several  thousand 
dollars  to  invest  can  buy  a  Government 
bond  yielding  S^i  percent  interest  which 
will  mature  in  7  years  or  in  1974. 

Why  should  the  Federal  Government 
insist  that  it  pay  only  4.15  percent  inter- 
est rate  on  savings  made  by  wage  earners 
who  are  purchasing  these  bonds  by  a  pay- 
roll deduction  plan  or  schoolchildren  who 
are  buying  them  under  the  stamp  plan? 

I  have  already  quoted  what  the  present 
President  said  in  1957  and  1958.  I  have 
quoted  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long!,  when  in  1957  he  was  more  con- 
cerned over  interest  rates. 

I  will  repeat  what  President  Truman 
said  about  that  same  time  against  higher 
interest  rates: 

During  the  past  few  years  the  Treasury  has 
deliberately  Jacked  up  interest  on  the  Gov- 
ernment's financing  and  refinancing  all  along 
the  line.  But  this  is  not  all.  Generally  speak- 
ing, it  has  Jacked  up  most  of  the  tj^pes  of 
obligations  bought  or  held  by  great  financial 
Institutions  or  wealthy  individuals,  and 
raised  interest  rates  least  on  the  obligations 
bought  or  held  by  average  American  fam- 
ilies— for  example,  certain  types  of  savings 
bonds.  Moreover,  the  Treasury  has  Juggled 
around  its  short-term  and  long-term  Issues, 
and  Its  types  of  issues,  so  as  to  rob  the 
ordinary  citizen  to  pay  off  political  obliga- 
tions to  the  gigantic  financiers  .... 

This  statement  was  made  several  years 
ago,  but  how  much  more  appropriate 
those  remarks  are  today  when  we  have 
interest  rates  at  a  100-year  high. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to.  I  insist  that  not  only  is  it  germane 
but  that  it  is  appropriate  because  in  this 
bill  we  are  dealing  with  retired  people 
who  as  investors  are  buying  these  series 
E  bonds.  Savings  bonds  are  to  a  large 
extent  owned  by  that  type  of  individual. 

In  the  interest  of  fairplay,  if  there  are 
going  to  be  high  interest  rates— and  we 
have  them— let  the  small  investor— the 
smallest  investor  in  this  country- — get  his 
share  of  the  high  interest  rates. 

When  the  interest  rates  get  lower  the 
Secretary  under  the  amendment  will  be 
able  to  lower  the  interest  rates  to  all 
lenders.  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
they  can  be  low^ered,  but  as  long  as  inter- 
est rates  as  high  as  5.75  percent  and  6 
percent  are  being  paid  to  banks  and 
wealthy  individuals  who  can  afford  to 
buy  the  larger  bonds  let  us  give  some 
of  the  higher  interest  to  the  smallest 
investor  in  America. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  Is  no  further 
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debate  to  be  had  on  the  amendment  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

Mr.  wn.,TiTAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ex- 
cerpts from  a  series  of  speeches  by  Vice 
President  Humphrey,  as  delivered  in  1956 
through  1959,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

What  has  happened  to  these  great  ad- 
vocates of  lower  interest?  Today  interest 
rates  are  about  50  percent  higher  than 
they  were  under  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration, but  for  some  reason  they  are 
strangely  silent.  Why? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(CoNOMssiONAL  Record,  vol.  102,  pt.  8,  p. 
10381,  Humphrey) 

Mr.  President,  In  the  few  moments  I  have 
today  I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  the  apparent  culmination  of 
months  of  confusion  and  discouraging  lack 
of  foresight  In  the  administrations  credit 
policy. 

One  gets  the  Impression  that  the  Secretary 
with  his  gyrations  and  reversals  has  not  yet 
had  time  to  figure  out  Just  what  a  tight 
money  policy  means  or  could  mean  for  many 
vital  segments  of  our  American  economy. 


( OONCRESSIONAI,     RECORD,     VOl.     102,     pt.     8,     p. 

10383) 

At  the  same  time  let  us  never  forget  in 
these  days  of  increasingly  higher  Interest 
rates,  that  the  cost  for  a  newly  married  cou- 
ple buying  a  small  house  and  carrying  a 
mortgage  on  it  is  Increased  approximately 
$225  a  year  by  a  1 ',2 -percent  Increase  in  rates. 

Mr.  President,  even  a  casual  glance  at 
newspaper  headlines  would  show  what  the 
administration's  vacillating  credit  policy  has 
done  to  many  of  these  sections  of  our 
economy. 

(Congressional  Record,  vol.  102,  pt.  8,  p. 
10384) 
This  rise  in  Interest  rates  not  only  places 
an  increased  burden  upon  the  taxpayers,  as 
such,  but,  as  I  shall  indicate  In  my  conclud- 
ing comments  today,  it  is  acting  as  a  squeeze 
upon  Independent  business  enterprises.  The 
smaller  firms  are  literally  being  choked  out 
of  existence. 

(Congressional  Record,   vol.    102,   pt.   8,   p. 

10384,  HUMPHRET) 

Because  of  the  new  Interest  rate  and  credit 
policy  of  the  administration,  independent 
small  business  enterprise  has  been  choked 
out  of  existence  and  strangled,  so  to  speak; 
It  has  been  unable  to  obtain  the  necessary 
credit  and  to  maintain  its  present  operations 
and  make  expansions. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  seen  an  in- 
crease in  mergers  and  a  stepping  up  In  the 
growth  of  large  economic  combines  and  a 
reduction  In  the  number  of  new  small  busi- 
nesses that  are  coming  into  the  economic 
field. 

(Congressional  Record,  vol.  102,  pt.  8,  p 
10386) 

Attention  should  be  specially  directed  to 
these  definite  symptoms  and  signs  of  hard- 
ship caused  by  credit  policies  In  the  particu- 
lar areas  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  I 
shall  mention  them  again:  agriculture,  small 
business,  municipal  building  programs,  and 
the  mortgage  market  generally. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  express  my 
continuing  Interest  and  deep  concern  over 
all  the  aspects  of  this  situation  and  next 
week  I  should  like  to  extend  today's  general, 
preUmlnary    remarks    into    a    more    specific 


discussion  of  the  situation  which  we  face 
In  the  State  of  Minnesota  as  a  consequence 
of  the  administration's  tight  money  and  tight 
credit  policy. 

I  submit  it  Is  time  for  the  administration 
to  wake  up  and  to  take  a  frank  and  honest 
look  at  its  misguided  policies  In  the  field  of 
taxation  and  credit.  A  study  of  the  total 
fiscal  policy  is  long  overdue.  The  American 
public  Is  being  compelled  to  pay  and  pay 
and  pay  because  of  these  policies.  Many  areas 
of  American  business  are  suffering  from 
either  merger  or  the  inability  to  expand: 
or  they  are  suffering  because  they  are  being 
forced  to  the  wall  by  the  Government's  fiscal 
and  credit  policies. 

It  is  not  good  enough  to  equate  American 
prosperity  with  big  business.  To  be  sure,  big 
business  is  big.  To  be  sure,  It  Is  getting  big- 
ger. But  I  think  we  ought  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  or  not  this  is  the  kind  of  economic 
profile  we  want  for  America.  I  think  we  must 
ask  ourselves  whether  the  credit  policies  of 
this  administration  have  not  accelerated  the 
pace  of  merger  and  of  monopolistic  growth; 
whether  the  credit  policies  of  this  adminis- 
tration are  not  aggravating.  Implementing, 
and  encouraging  the  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power  at  the  expense  of  a  free  enter- 
prise economy.  A  free  enterprise  economy  re- 
quires that  the  Government's  fiscal,  tax,  and 
credit  policies  be  fair  and  equitable  and,  I 
may  say,  sound.  The  present  policies  are  not 
fair,  they  are  not  equitable,  and  they  are 
anything  but  sound  and  constructive. 

(Congressional    Record,    vol,    103,    pt.    8,    p. 

10459,  HtTMPHREY) 

Each  day  seems  to  bring  new  reports  of 
soaring  Interest  rates.  This  past  Wednesday, 
it  was  announced  that  Southern  Bell  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.  had  to  pay  4.91  per- 
cent for  the  $70  million  It  raised  on  29-year 
debentures.  This  is  the  costliest  rate  this 
company  has  had  to  pay  since  October  18, 
1929,  when  it  sold  $32  million  of  5-percent 
bonds  at  5.32  percent. 

(Congressional  Record,  vol.  103,  pt.  8,  p. 
10460,  Humphrey) 

Mr.  President,  Monday  morning's  Wall 
Street  Journal  reports  that  interests  rates 
continue  to  soar.  The  Dow-Jones  municipal 
Index  today  stands  at  3.48  percent.  This  com- 
pares with  3.46  percent  last  week.  It  is  the 
sixth  straight  week  in  which  municipal 
bonds  have  dropped  in  price  and  It  repre- 
sents the  highest  interest  yield  since  Octo- 
ber 11,  1935. 

Last  week  long-term  Treasury  bonds  hit 
new  lows.  At  Friday's  closing  prices,  the  vic- 
tory loans  yield  3.69  percent,  the  3 '/4s  pay 
3.70  percent  and  the  3s  give  up  3.66  percent 
The  I'is  of  April  1,  1962.  closed  Friday  priced 
to  yield  about  4  percent  which  Is  reported  to 
be  probably  the  highest  return  on  any  Gov- 
ernment bond  since  the  1933  bank  holiday. 

(Congressional  Record,  vol.  103,  pt.  8,  p. 
10462,  Humphrey) 

Finally,  I  may  say,  Mr.  President,  there 
can  be  no  denial  that  we  are  seeing  the 
highest  Interest  rates  in  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  most  disturbing  of  all  is  the  fact 
that  Interest  rates  continue  to  soar,  with  no 
evidence  that  this  increase  Is  going  to  come 
to  a  halt. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  the  volun- 
tary type  of  action  President  Elsenhower 
asked  for  the  other  day  In  his  press  confer- 
ence is  nothing  more  than  a  reiteration  of 
what  he  previously  mentioned  in  the  state  of 
the  Union  address  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  I  think  my  colleagues  will  recall  that 
the  President  then  suggested  that  the  leaders 
of  Industry  and  labor  should  try  to  hold 
down  inflation  and  should  try  to  hold  down 
prices  and  wages. 

Mr.  President,  these  pleas,  which  are  made 
about  once  every  6  months,  are  not  going  to 


do  the  Job.  It  is  nothing  short  of  incredible 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  leading  officers 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  Presl- 
dent  himself,  can  say  again  and  again  to  the 
American  people  that  Inflation  Is  a  great 
danger  to  the  Nation's  economy,  and  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  proceed  forthwith  to  do 
nothing  about  It  except  to  utter  unctuous, 
pious  statements  which  Indicate  something 
ought  to  be  done  but  no  willingness  to  make 
a  decision  to  get  something  done. 

I  wish  to  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
prosperity  Is  generally  not  equated  with  or 
identified  by  high  interest  rates.  High  In- 
terest rates  generally  mean  that  there  is 
something  wrong.  High  Interest  rates  gen- 
erally mean  that  there  Is  a  risk  Involved 
which  Is  over  and  beyond  what  Is  a  normal 
business  venture  or  investment.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  the  one  hand  we  continue  to  hear 
about  the  dangers  of  Inflation,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Governor  does  nothing 
about  It  except  to  discuss  It — to  discuss  It 
politely  and  quietly. 

Secondly,  we  hear  about  prosperity  at  the 
very  time,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Govern- 
ment's refinancing  of  debt  Is  becoming  more 
difficult  and  burdensome  than  at  any  time 
in  recent  years. 

In  other  words,  the  situation  Is  going  to 
get  worse.  Interest  rates  are  going  to  go  up. 
By  the  way,  one  of  the  major  factors  In 
Infiatlon  today  Is  the  Increased  cost  of 
money.  This  administration  talks  about 
curbing  Inflation,  yet  permits  policies  to  be 
designed,  developed,  and  forwarded  which 
add  fuel  to  the  inflationary  fires.  I  submit 
that  of  all  the  items  In  recent  months  which 
have  gone  up,  the  Increase  In  the  cost  of 
the  use  of  money  has  been  the  greatest.  The 
rent  of  money  or  the  cost  of  the  use  of  money 
Is  as  much  a  part  of  business  cost  and  the 
consumer's  price  cost  as  any  other  factor  In 
the  entire  economic  system. 

(Congressional  Record,  vol.  105,  pt.  7,  p. 
12979,  Humphrey) 
So  we  see  the  upward  spiral  of  Inflated 
Interest,  which  results  in  better  Income  for 
the  ultimate  holders  of  debts — the  great 
private  financial  institutions  of  the  country, 
taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  homeowners, 
consumers,  and  taxpayers. 

(Congressional  Record,  vol.  105,  pt.  7,  p. 
9446,  Httmphrey) 

This  Increase  in  the  cost  of  money  means 
that  a  larger  and  larger  portion  of  the  con- 
sumers' dollars  will  be  spent  In  the  form 
of  Interest.  No  single  Item  has  Increased  so 
much  In  cost  under  this  administration  as 
has  the  cost  of  borrowing  money.  And  yet 
this  administration,  which  makes  a  habit 
of  preaching  on  the  Importance  of  holding 
down  costs,  says  not  a  word  against  ever 
higher  interest  rates.  In  fact,  this  admin- 
istration has  promoted  and  defended  the 
tight-money  policies  which  are  costing  the 
American  people  untold  billions  in  added 
costs  each  year. 

The  annual  interest  payments,  for  exam- 
ple, on  the  public  debt  have  soared  to  all- 
time  highs.  Interest  payments  alone  this 
fiscal  year  are  estimated  at  $7.6  billion  on 
the  public  debt;  and  next  year  they  are 
estimated  to  shoot  even  higher,  to  $8.1 
billion. 

High  Interest  rates,  which  largely  benefit 
the  bankers  and  other  money  lenders,  are 
defended  by  the  GOP  on  the  grounds  that 
the  tight-money  policy  Is  necessary  to  hold 
down  Inflation.  This  argument  was  punched 
full  of  holes  back  In  the  tight-money  period 
of  1955  to  1957,  when  prices  rose  at  the  fast- 
est rate  In  the  peacetime  history  of  our 
country. 

When  one  sifts  through  all  the  arguments 
of  the  administration  as  to  the  virtues  of 
tight  money  and  soaring  Interest  rates,  he 
really  gets  down  to  the  fundamental  fact 
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that  the  administration  simply  believes  it 
Is  all  right  for  the  bankers  to  boost  their 
prices  and  reap  a  harvest,  but  that  somehow 
It  is  not  quite  proper  for  wage  earners  to 
ask  to  share  In  the  Increased  productivity 
of  the  economy.  What  the  administration 
actually  believes  in  is  the  old  trickle-down 
system,  whereby  the  main  course  goes  to 
the  high  and  the  mighty,  and  the  leftovers 
to  John  Q.  Public. 

If  the  administration  really  wants  to  do 
something  about  the  cost  of  living,  I  suggest 
that  It  stop  and  reexamine  Its  position  on 
monetary  policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  are  ab- 
sent on  oflacial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  IMr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Coimecticut  tMr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  CJore],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee], 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nel- 
son], the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talmadge],  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon!.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mur- 
phy], and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  ScoTT]  are  necessarily  absent. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Hansen],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  and  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy], 
the  Senator  from  Peniisylvania  [Mr. 
Scott],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  54, 
nays  23,  as  follows: 

[No.  333  Leg.] 
TEAS— 54 

Aiken  Fulbrlght  Pastore 

Allott  Hart  Pearson 

Baker  Hlckenlooper  Pell 

Bartlett  HoUlngs  Percy 

Bennett  Hruska  Prouty 

Bible  Inouye  Proxmlre 

Boggs  Jackson  Randolph 

Brewster  Javlts  Rlblcoff 

Brooke  Jordan,  Idaho  Russell 

Burdlck  Kennedy,  Mass.  Smith 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  Kuchel  Spong 

Case  Lausche  Stennls 

Church  Mansfield  Symington 

Cotton  McClellan  Thurmond 

CTirtis  Mclntyre  Tydlngs 

Dlrksen  MUler  Williams,  N.J. 

Dominlck  Montoya  WUllams,  Del. 

Pannin  Morton  Young,  N.  Dak. 


NATS— 23 


Anderson 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Bayh 

Hayden 

Mondale 

Clark 

HIU 

Monroney 

Eastland 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Morse 

Ellender 

Long,  Mo. 

M06S 

Elrvln 

Long,  La. 

Smathers 

Grlffln 

Magnuson 

YMborough 

Harris 

McOovem 

NOT  VOTING- 

-23 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hansen 

Muskie 

Cannon 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Carlson 

Holland 

Scott 

Cooper 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

Fong 

McGee 

Tower 

Gore 

Mundt 

Young,  Ohio 

Gruening 

Murphy 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  it  clear  that  my  vote  on  the 
Williams  amendment  was  registered  as 
a  procedural  protest,  rather  than  as  a 
judgment  on  the  merits. 

In  my  view,  a  bill  dealing  with  interest 
rates  on  Government  bonds  should  not 
be  considered  as  a  rider  to  social  secu- 
rity legislation. 

The  bill  before  us,  H.R.  12080,  as  re- 
ported from  the  Finance  Committee,  Is 
423  pages  long,  and  surely  it  is  com- 
plicated enough. 

I  will  concede  that,  on  the  surface  at 
least,  there  appears  to  be  merit  to  the 
amendment  olTered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams].  However,  his 
proposal  should  be  the  subject  of  hear- 
ings before  it  is  put  to  a  vote  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
precipitate  action  on  matters  of  this  sort 
should  be  avoided,  particularly  in  light 
of  the  uneasy  and  imcertain  mood  which 
prevails  in  the  wake  of  Britain's  devalua- 
tion of  the  pound  sterling. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment   no.   442 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  at 
the  desk  an  amendment  which  is  now  the 
order  of  business  under  a  previous  unani- 
mous-consent agreement.  That  amend- 
ment has  previously  been  modified 
slightly. 

I  send  to  the  desk  the  same  amend- 
ment with  further  modifications  which  I 
wish  to  have  considered  as  the  amend- 
ment now  pending  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment,  as  modified,  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  page  132,  Insert  the  following: 
"  'method  of  determining  reasonable  cost 

FOR    providers    OF    SERVICES 

"■Sec.  142.  (a)(1)  Strike  out  the  third 
sentence  of  section  1861(v)(l)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "Such  regulations  (A)  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  determination  of  costs  of  serv- 
ices on  a  per  diem  basis,  at  the  option  of  the 
provider  of  services,  In  all  cases  where  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  services  pro- 
vided so  permit,  and,  otherwise,  shall  provide 
for  the  determination  of  costs  of  services  on 
a  per  unit,  per  capita,  or  other  basis,  Insur- 
ing the  provider  of  services  reasonable  cost 
reimbursement,  (B)  may  provide  for  the  use 
of  estimates  of  costs  of  pau-tlcular  items  or 


services,  and  (C)  may  provide  for  the  use  of 
charges  or  a  percentage  of  charges  where 
this  method  reasonably  reflects  the  costs. 
With  a  view  to  not  encouraging  Inefficiency, 
in  determining  a  per  diem  basis  for  cost  of 
services  there  shall  be  taken  Into  account 
the  per  diem  costs  prevaUlng  in  a  commu- 
nity for  comparable  quality  and  levels  of 
services. 

"  '(2)  The  fourth  sentence  of  such  section 
lB61(v)(l)  is  amended  by  InserUng  "(ex- 
cept as  might  happen  by  reason  of  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  lA)  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence)" Immediately  after  "will  not". 

"'(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  applicable  to  services  pro- 
vided under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  on  and  after  July  1,  1968.'  " 

On  page  321,  strike  out  Unes  20  through 
23.  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(D)  for  payment  of  the  reasonable  cost 
under  section  1861(v)(l)  of  Inpatient  hos- 
pital services,  and,  effective  July  1,  1970,  ex- 
tended care  (skilled  nursing  home  and  in- 
termediate care  facility)  services,  and  home 
health  care  services  provided  under  the 
plan;". 

On  page  384.  strike  out  lines  4  through  6, 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"under  section  1861  (v)  (1) )  of  Inpatient  hos- 
pital services  effective  July  1,  1970,  extended 
care  (skilled  nursing  home  and  Interme- 
diate care  facility)  services,  and  home  health 
care  services,  provided  under  the  plan;". 

"(c)  Renumber  the  remaining  paragraphs 
of  the  bill  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  accordingly  modified. 


THANKSGIVING  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

On  behalf  of  the  minority  leader  and 
myself  I  send  to  the  desk  a  concurrent 
resolution  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  51 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  two 
Houses  shall  adjourn  on  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 22,  1967,  and  that  when  they  adjourn 
on  said  day  they  stand  adjourned  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday,  November  27,  1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  51)  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowing bills  of  the  Senate : 

S.  706.  An  act  to  amend  section  27  of  the 
Shipping  Act,  1916;  and 

S.  2428.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington certain  lands  In  the  counties  of 
Taklma  and  Kittitas,  Wash.,  In  exchange  for 
certain  other  lands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12910)  to 
establish  a  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Corps  in  the  Navy,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12080)  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  increase 
in  benefits  under  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  system,  to  pro- 
vide benefits  for  additional  categories  of 
individuals,  to  improve  the  public  assist- 
ance program  and  programs  relating  to 
the  welfare  and  health  of  children,  and 
for  other  pm-poses. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  7 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing amendment  has  been  modified  in 
these  main  respects. 

The  first  point  Is  that  at  the  very  be- 
ginning, the  amendment,  as  originally 
printed,  would  have  struck  out  pages  133 
through  139.  As  now  modified,  these 
pages  are  left  in  the  bill  and,  instead, 
my  amendment  is  inserted  at  the  bottom 
of  page  132. 

I  point  out  that  the  pages  that  origi- 
nally would  have  been  struck  out  relate 
to  State  planning  agencies  and  the  co- 
ordination required  with  those  agencies. 
I  know  that  some  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  spent  a  lot  of  time 
drafting  those  pages,  and  the  feeling  was 
that  while  the  House  did  not  have  such 
language  in  its  bill,  those  pages  should 
be  taken  to  conference  with  the  House. 
Therefore,  I  am  not  striking  out  those 
pages.  They  will  be  left  intact. 

At  the  same  time,  I  point  out  that  if 
those  pages  remain  in  the  bill  and  my 
amendment  is  agreed  to  and  stays  in  the 
bill,  there  will  be  no  inconsistency  in  the 
conference  between  either  my  amend- 
ment or  those  pages  relating  to  State 
planning  agencies. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  House  will  do. 
Nobodj-  knows  what  the  conferees  will  do. 

The  conferees  conceivably  f'ould  leave 
my  amendment  in  or  out  of  the  bill.  They 
could  conceivably  leave  the  pages  relat- 
ing to  State  planning  agencies  in  or  out 
of  the  bill.  In  any  event,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  with  inconsistent  language. 

The  second  thing  done  in  modifying 
my  amendment  was,  on  page  2,  starting 
with  the  sentence  on  line  12  and  running 
through  the  period  at  the  end  of  line  23, 
to  strike  out  that  language.  That  lan- 
guage related  to  the  use  of  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  in  determining  a  reasonable 
cost  basis. 

I  discussed  this  matter  at  some  length 
with  the  manager  of  the  hill,  and  it  was 
determined  that  they  could  not  accept 
this  language.  In  my  judgment,  deleting 
the  language  would  not  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  main  purport  of  the  bill 
anyhow. 

The  main  purport  of  the  bill  is  to  allow 
at  the  option  of  the  provider  of  the  serv- 
ices, be  it  a  hospital  or  a  nursing  home, 
the  use  of  a  per  diem  basis.  Or,  if  the 
provider  of  services  does  not  wish  to  use 
the  per  diem  approach,  then  some  other 
basis  for  reimbursement  can  be  used, 
such  as  a  per  unit,  per  capita,  or  "other 
basis." 

I  point  out  that  when  we  use  the  lan- 


guage '"Other  basis"  on  page  2,  line  5  of 
the  pending  amendment,  our  intention 
is  that  the  Secretary  be  given  flexibility 
in  issuing  regulations  and  establishing 
cost  reimbursement  methods:  that  he  not 
arbitrarily  stick  to  any  particular  one. 
In  individual  cases  one  method  may 
work,  and  if  it  is  working  well,  that  would 
be  continued. 

There  might  be  individual  problems  in 
a  particular  State  which  would  indicate 
one  of  these  approaches.  Another  State 
might  develop  regulations  indicating  a 
different  approach.  The  idea  behind  the 
amendment  is  to  give  flexibility  so  that 
a  proper  cost  reimbursement  will  be 
made. 

Another  thing  we  have  done  is  to  de- 
lete lines  3  and  4  on  page  3  of  the  bill, 
and  that  was  so  that  the  present  formula 
for  reimbursing  nursing  homes  will  be 
left  intact. 

That  present  formula,  which  was  de- 
veloped in  conference  last  year,  is  the 
"net  equity"  plus  reimbursement  for  de- 
preciation plus  reimbursement  for  inter- 
est plus  a  2-percent  variable  factor 
formula.  That  stays  as  it  is. 

Then,  further,  we  have  on  page  3  of 
the  bill  provided  for  payment  of  the 
reasonable  cost  of  in-patient  hospitals, 
and,  effective  July  1.  1970,  extended  care 
facilities  such  as  care  in  skilled  nursing 
homes,  intermediate  care  facilities,  and 
home  health  care  service,  £iccording  to 
the  flexible  formulas  itemized  under  sec- 
tion 1861  (v>  (1),  which  is  what  is  covered 
by  the  first  part  of  the  amendment. 

Here  again,  I  want  to  make  clear  that 
when  July  1,  1970.  comes  along,  it  is 
intended  that  there  be  flexibility  for  the 
States  and  the  department  to  issue  their 
resrulations  to  provide  for  adequate  cost 
reimbui'sement. 

I  believe  that  this  flexible  approach  is 
going  to  be  very  helpful,  not  only  to  hos- 
pitals, but  also  to  extended-care  facil- 
ities. I  think  it  will  be  helpful  to  them 
because  there  is  no  question  that  one 
of  the  most  controversial  problems  of 
the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs  to- 
day concerns  the  cost-reimbursement 
methods  that  have  been  worked  out  with 
respect  to  many  hospitals  and  many  ex- 
tended-care facilities.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant that  we  do  something  about  this. 

If  we  do  not  do  something  about  it,  we 
will  find  that  many  of  these  facilities  are 
not  going  to  wish  to  qualify  to  serve 
medicare  and  medicaid  patients. 

I  said  the  other  day  that  we  could  well 
find  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  who  are  entitled  to  service  but 
will  not  receive  service  because  these 
facilities  will  not  wish  to  qualify  since 
they  will  not  be  properly  reimbursed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mvself  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  by  deleting  the  mat- 
ter relating  to  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  facility,  lines  12  through  23  on  page 
2,  we  have  removed  an  item  which  was 
estimated  to  cost  from  $200  million  to 
$350  million. 


I  personally  question  those  estimates, 
but  for  the  interest  of  the  Senators  who 
are  present,  they  should  understand  that 
that  much  of  the  cost  estimate  has  been 
eliminated  because  of  the  modification  of 
my  amendment. 

With  respect  to  the  first  part  of  my 
amendment  relating  to  the  per  diem  and 
to  the  flexible  approaches,  I  understand 
that  the  estimate  has  been  that  this 
would  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200 
million.  However,  I  would  point  out  that 
this  would  result  in  an  additional  cost 
factor  of  .07 ;  and,  according  to  the  com- 
mittee report,  on  page  117,  there  is  an 
actuarial  balance  of  0.11.  So  that  assum- 
ing the  accuracy  of  these  estimates— 
and  I  question  that  somewhat — there  is 
no  need  to  concern  ourselves  with  the 
financing  of  this  amendment. 

I  also  point  out  that  in  the  cost  esti- 
mates no  account  was  taken  of  the  fact 
that  action  by  the  committee  on  one  of 
my  early  amendments,  which  they  con- 
sidered during  the  markup  of  the  bill, 
will  save  considerable  money.  That  was 
the  amendment  to  provide  for  a  second 
level  of  care  in  extended-care  facilities. 
I  wish  that  the  costing  out  of  the  savings 
to  the  Federal  Government  had  been  fur- 
nished us.  I  am  certain  they  will  be  sub- 
stantial. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
able  manager  of  the  bill,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that,  now  that  we  have  worked  this 
matter  out — we  have  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  with  the  staff,  trying  to  work  this 
into  an  acceptable  amendment — he  will 
see  fit  to  approve  it. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  and  I  am  happy  to 
join  with  him  in  the  amendment  he 
offers. 

I  have  pending  at  the  desk  amendment 
No.  443,  which  deals  in  part  with  the 
same  subject.  I  have  conferred  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  and  I  believe  that 
with  the  modifications  that  have  now 
been  made  in  his  amendment,  the  pur- 
pose I  had  in  my  amendment  has  largely 
been  satisfied. 

In  particular,  my  amendment  dealt 
with  the  reimbursement  of  the  reason- 
able cost  of  services  for  nursing  homes, 
and  it  so  provided.  I  believe  that  the  lan- 
guage presently  used  in  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  on  page  3 
covers  nursing  homes  as  well  as  inter- 
mediate-care facilities  and  home  health 
care  services,  and  by  referring  back  to 
the  formula  that  is  set  forth  on  page  2 
of  his  amendment,  it  does  provide  a  flex- 
ible and  reasonable  method  of  determin- 
ing what  those  costs  are. 

At  the  present  time,  under  title  19,  the 
States  are  charged  with  working  out  a 
reimbursement  formula.  This,  as  I 
understand  it,  would  still  permit  the 
States  to  work  out  the  formula,  under 
the  flexibility  that  he  spoke  of.  for  reim- 
bursement to  nursing  homes  for  care  of 
patients  who  are  receiving  State  or  Fed- 
eral aid.  I  ask  the  Senator  whether  my 
understanding  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's asking  that  question. 

As  a  matter  of  legislative  histoo',  I  be- 
lieve we  should  make  it  clear,  with  re- 
spect to  the  flexibility,  that  we  under- 
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stand  we  have  two  situations  at  present, 
one  situation  involves  States  which  have 
developed  regulations  which  provide  for 
adequate  reimbursement.  We  do  not  have 
any  problem  with  them.  Other  States 
have  not  yet  so  developed  their  regula- 
tions and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  concern 
on  the  part  of  the  providers  of  services  in 
those  States. 

I  believe  that  the  flexible  approach  as 
given  here  will  enable  the  Secretary  to 
make  sure  that  in  the  case  of  those  States 
which  are  not  doing  a  job  of  providing 
for  adequate  reimbursement,  they  will 
have  to  do  a  job.  But  in  the  cases  of  those 
Slates  which  are  already  doing  the  job, 
there  is  no  need  for  the  Secretai-y  to 
distm-b  them;  and  so  long  as  they  come 
ffithin  the  concepts  and  the  flexible  ap- 
proaches set  forth  here,  we  would  intend 
that  their  methods  be  continued.  The 
goal  here  is  adequate  and  fair  reimburse- 
ment not  overreaching  and  not  under- 
reaching— adequate  and  fair  reimburse- 
ment. ,  ^  . 

In  one  State,  for  example,  certain 
special  problems  may  indicate  one  ap- 
proach. In  another  State,  certain  special 
problems  may  indicate  another  ap- 
proach. That  is  why  we  have  these  var- 
ious formulas  set  forth  in  this  amend- 
ment—to provide  that  flexibility. 

Mr  MOSS.  Does  the  Senator  under- 
stand that  a  formula  for  reimbursement 
of  reasonable  cost  worked  out  by  the 
State  might  well  include — in  fact,  it  is 
expected  that  it  would  include— the  cost 
of  capital  in  providing  for  the  services? 
One  of  the  matters  under  consideration 
for  some  time  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Long-Time  Care  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  is  that  most  nursing  homes 
are  proprietary  institutions.  They  require 
the  use  of  capital  in  order  to  operate,  and 
capital  costs  them  money.  Many  States — 
some  States,  at  least— have  excluded  any 
figure  for  the  cost  of  capital.  Yet,  such 
an  institution  cannot  stay  in  business  un- 
less it  can  pay  for  its  capital.  Therefore, 
that  item  should  be  a  cost  factor  in  figur- 
ing a  reasonable  reimbursement.  Would 
the  Senator's  formula  include  that  item? 
Mr.  MILLER.  The  flexibility  in  my 
amendment  would  cover  that. 

Let  us  consider  an  extended-care  fa- 
cility which  might  decide,  at  its  option, 
to  use  a  per  diem  basis.  The  per  diem 
basis  would  probably  originally  be  costed 
out  to  reflect  an  adequate  return  of  capi- 
tal, but  I  do  not  imagine  that  the  per 
diem  basis  would  be  supported  by  de- 
tailed accounting  schedules  showing  so 
nuch  return  of  capital  and  so  on. 

They  might  use  it  in  arriving  at  the 
per  diem  basis,  but  I  do  not  believe  they 
would  be  required  to  itemize  it.  I  believe 
the  provider  of  services  v/ould  submit  a 
per  diem  cost;  and  if  it  was  a  fair  per 
diem  cost,  that  would  be  it. 

However,  I  invite  the  Senator's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  we  go  on  to  say  that, 
if  the  provider  of  services  does  not  wish 
to  use  the  per  diem  basis,  the  regulations 
shall  provide  for  the  determination  of 
costs  of  services  on  a  per  unit,  per  capita, 
or  "other  basis."  Now,  that  "other  basis" 
certainly  would  include  something  re- 
flecting an  adequate  return  on  capital, 
and  very  properly  so. 
As  I  have  pointed  out,  by  deleting  lines 


3  and  4  on  page  3  of  my  amendment,  we 
leave  intact  the  present  provisions  for 
cost  reimbursement,  using  the  net  equity 
plus  depreciation  reimbursement,  plus 
interest  reimbursement,  plus  2-percent 
variable  factor  formula.  Net  equity  does 
reflect  a  certain  amount  of  capital.  Per- 
sonally, I  do  not  believe  that  net  equity 
is  the  fairest  approach,  although  perhaps 
a  net  equity  approach,  with  a  deprecia- 
tion reimbursement  and  an  interest  re- 
imbursement, and  a  variable  factor,  will 
achieve  approximately  the  same  result 
as  a  return  on  a  total  fair  market  value 
of  a  facility  without  the  other  reimburse- 
ments. ,  . 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  has  made 
a  very  important  point^-that  is,  if  one 
of  these  other  approaches  is  not  used, 
when  we  talk  about  "other  basis,"  such 
"other  basis"  could  well  include  a  fair 
return  on  capital. 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  would 
state  whether,  under  the  pending  amend- 
ment, a  State  would  be  required  to  apply 
the  principles  of  reimbui'sement  issued 
for  medicare. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Let  me  answer  the  ques- 
tion this  way:  On  page  3  of  my  amend- 
ment, in  the  case  of  outpatient  hospitals 
and  extended-care  facilities,  which  in- 
clude skilled  nursing  home  and  inter- 
mediate care  facility  services,  and  home 
health  care  services,  there  is  incorporated 
by  reference  the  flexible  approaches  con- 
tained in  section  1861(vi  l,  which  I  have 
been  discussing. 

-  As  I  have  said,  if  a  State  has  developed 
an  adequate,  decent  reimbursement  for- 
mula, it  might  not  fit  under  a  per  diem 
basis  or  a  per  unit  basis  or  a  per  capita 
basis — it  could  be  some  other  basis. 

And  I  have  pointed  out  that  some  other 
basis  can  be  used.  It  would  be  expected, 
if  this  is  providing  for  a  reasonable  re- 
turn—not overreaching  and  not  under- 
reaching— that  the  Secretary  would  rec- 
ognize this  and  let  it  be  continued. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  formula  would  have 
to  be  equal  to  or  better  than  the  stand- 
ards laid  down  federally.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  say  this.  'What 
is  fair  and  decent  is  fair  and  decent.  If 
it  is  underfair  and  decent  it  is  wrong;  if 
it  Is  overfair  and  decent  it  is  overreach- 
ing and  it  is  wrong,  too.  We  are  shoot- 
ing for  fair  and  decent  reimbursement. 
If  these  various  providers  of  services 
throughout  the  United  States  were  uni- 
formly receiving  a  fair  and  decent  re- 
turn, this  amendment  would  not  be  of- 
fered. There  is  not  a  Senator  here  who 
does  not  know  that  there  are  providers 
of  services  in  his  State  which  are  threat- 
ening to  seek  not  to  qualify  or  to  come 
under  medicare  and  medicaid  because 
they  feel  they  are  not  going  to  be  re- 
imbursed properly. 

If  not,  they  are  going  to  have  to  go  out 
of  business,  or  say  "No  medicare  busi- 
ness." I  think  that  either  case  would  be 

Nothing  in  this  proposal  is  Intended 
to  overreach.  I  mention  the  estimated 
cost  as  $200  million  that  might  result 
from  this  particular  amendment.  I  point 
out  that  it  Is  covered  by  financing  under 
the  bill.  However,  where  is  that  S200  mil- 
lion coming  from  now?  If  it  takes  $200 


million  to  be  fair  and  decent,  reimburse- 
ment is  coming  out  of  the  hides  of  the 
hospitals  and  the  nursing  homes,  and 
that  is  wrong.  We  should  face  up  to  what 
is  fair  and  decent  and  legislate  accord- 
ingly. The  fiexible  approach  here  would 
do  that, 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
concur  with  his  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  illustrate 
what  I  said  about  the  amendment  I  pro- 
posed, and  my  beUef  that  it  is  covered, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  amendment  No.  443,  a 
summarv  I  had  prepared  to  use  in  con- 
nection with  that  amendment,  and  a 
statement  prepared  by  me.  I  shall  not 
offer  my  amendment.  I  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  MoK- 
DALK  in  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Amendment    No.    443.    the    summary 
thereof,  and  the  statement,  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  are  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  443 
On  page  350,  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  following; 

"PAYMENT  OF  REASONABLE  COST  FOR  NURSING 
HOME  CARE  PROVIDED  UNDER  PROGRAMS  ESTAB- 
LISHED PURSUANT  TO  TTTLE  XIX  OP  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY    ACT 

"Sec.  234d.  (a)  Section  1902(a)  ol  the 
Social  Security  Act  (as  amended  by  the  pre- 
ceding sections  of  this  Act)  Is  further 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (27),  (2)  by  strllilng  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (28)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  of  such  period  a  semicolon 
followed  by  the  word  'and',  and  (3)  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  of  such  section  1902(a)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"•(29)  If  care  and  services  of  the  type 
specified  In  section  1905(a)  (4)  are  Included 
In  the  plan,  provide  methods  and  procedures 
for  determining  reimbursement  and  making 
payments  to  nursing  homes  for  care  of  pa- 
tients under  the  plan  which  the  Secretary 
finds  give  reasonable  assurance  that  pay- 
ments for  such  care  are  equal  to  the  reason- 
able costs  of  the  services  actually  rendered 
such  patients.' 

"(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  calen- 
dar quarters  commencing  after  June  30, 
1970." 


Amendment  No.  443  to  H.R.  12080 

(By  Mr.  Moss) 
The  amendment  would  require  States  which 
Include  nursing  home  care  In  their  Medicaid 
(Title  XrX)  programs  to  develop  methods 
and  procedures  for  determining  the  costs  of 
nursing  home  care  rendered  welfare  paUents 
in  their  States,  set  forth  these  methods  and 
procedures  In  their  State  plans,  reimburse 
nursing  homes  on  the  basis  of  reasonable 
costs  beginning  with  the  first  quarter  of 
fiscal  year  1971. 

The  amendment  would  make  the  basis  or 
reimbursement  to  nursing  homes  under 
Title  XIX  consistent  with  that  used  in  Title 
XVIII  and  with  the  basis  now  used  for 
hospitals  in  Title  XIX. 

The  amendment  also  would  help  to  assure 
that  States  develop  systematic  methods  of 
determining  relmbiirsement,  and  the  neces- 
sary administrative  and  fiscal  controls  over 
reimbursement,  nursing  homes  receive  a  fair 
price  for  services  rendered,  payment  meth- 
ods do  not  tend  to  promote  poor  care  as  is 
now  often  the  case,  payments  are  not  made 
for  goods  and  services  not  actually  delivered 
to  patients. 

The  shortcomings  of  nursing  home  re- 
imbursement svstems  now  In  use  in  most 
States,  particularly  with  reference  to  laxity 
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In  controls,  have  been  reported  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  These  reports  also 
have  expressed  the  view  of  the  Comptroller 
General  that  payments  should  be  related  di- 
rectly to  the  coets  of  rendering  services. 
St.^tement   by   Senator  Moss 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  have  before  us, 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967.  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Finance  Is  a 
good  and  well  thought  out  measure.  It  con- 
tains many  important  provisions  which  will 
contribute  signlflcantly  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  our  retired  citizens  as  well  as 
others  whose  difficult  circumstances  can  be 
alleviated  through  programs  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.  I  am  especially  pleased  that  the 
Committee  has  adopted  amendments  to  help 
assure  the  proper  care  of  public  assistance 
nursing  home  patients  offered  by  myself  and 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy). 

These  amendments  are  the  outgrowth  of 
hearings  and  studies  conducted  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Long-Term  Care,  of  which  I 
am  Chairman,  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging.  These  studies  showed  that  deplorable 
conditions  e.xist  in  some  nursing  homes.  In 
many  cases  patients  who  are  presumably 
getting  skilled  nursing  home  care  under  our 
medical  assistance  programs  are  actually  re- 
ceiving no  more  than  custodial  care.  Our 
public  acslsl.ince  programs  are  ni-^intainlnt; 
many  patients  in  homes  that  are  unsafe  and 
endanger  their  very  lives.  State  licensing  and 
Inspection  are  not  as  effective  as  they  should 
be  in  assuring  safety  and  adequate  care. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
who  Is  a  member  of  my  Subcommittee  and 
who  has  been  very  active  in  this  work,  joined 
with  me,  as  did  a  number  of  other  Senators, 
in  Introducing  a  bill  designed  to  correct 
many  of  these  deficiencies.  He  also  intro- 
duced his  own  bill  which  will  go  far  toward 
upgrading  and  professionalizing  the  whole 
field  of  nursing  home  administration.  It  is 
these  measures,  reintroduced  as  amendments 
to  HR  12080.  which  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance has  adopted  and  Included  In  the  bill 
before  us. 

However,  the  Committee  has  omitted  from 
the  bin  which  It  has  reported  one  feature  of 
my  amendment  which  I  consider  to  be  highly 
Important;  sufficiently  so  that  I  now  offer  it 
as  an  amendment  and  ask  that  the  Senate 
add  It  to  this  bill.  That  feature  is  the  provi- 
sion that  nursing  home  serving  Title  XIX 
patients  be  paid  the  reasonable  cost  of  serv- 
ices provided. 

This  Is  not  a  novel  Idea.  Under  Title  XVIII. 
the  Medicare  program,  both  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes  which  serve  as  extended  care 
facilities  are  reimbursed  on  the  basis  of  rea- 
sonable costs.  In  Title  XIX  States  are  re- 
quired to  reimburse  hospitals  on  the  basis  of 
reasonable  cost,  but  only  hospitals.  The  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  recognized  the  validity  of  this  approach 
to  reimbursement  of  nursing  homes.  The  sup- 
plement to  the  Handbook  of  Public  Assist- 
ance Administration  Issued  In  June  1966,  re- 
lating to  the  medical  care  programs  under 
Title  XIX,  includes  the  statement  that  fee 
structures  for  institutions  such  as  nursing 
homes  should  "focus  on  payment  on  a  reason- 
able cost  basis  determined  according  to 
commonly  used  accounting  methods  on  a  per 
diem  or  relationship  of  costs  to  charges 
basis." 

It  is  my  understanding  that  reasonabla 
cost  reimbursement  to  nursing  homes  was 
considered  when  Title  XIX  was  enacted  In 
1965  and  rejected  because  of  apprehension 
that  It  would  add  too  much  to  the  cost  of 
the  program.  There  Is  a  widespread  belief 
that  nursing  homes  are  almost  universally 
underpaid  and  that  to  pay  them  properly 
would  be  Inordinately  expensive.  Thus,  we 
have  In  the  law  today  a  payment  provision 
which  discriminates  between  the  two  types 
of  providers  of  service. 


My  amendment  No.  294  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  has  largely  adopted  con- 
tained among  Its  provisions  a  requirement 
that  States  also  reimburse  nursing  homes  on 
the  basis  of  reasonable  costs.  When  my 
amendment  was  before  the  Committee  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare again  came  forward  with  one  of  Its 
spine  chilling  cost  estimates.  Mr.  President,  I 
certainly  do  not  criticize  the  Committee  for 
Its  concern  over  the  cost  factors  in  the  vari- 
ous proposals  it  considered.  It  was  the  Com- 
mittee's desire  to  report  to  the  Senate  a 
prudent  and  fiscally  responsible  bill.  I  be- 
lieve they  have  done  that  and  I  commend 
them  for  their  long  hours  of  effort  and  for 
the  results  of  their  work. 

I  differ  vilth  the  Committee,  however,  on 
the  matter  of  omitting  reasonable  cost  reim- 
bursement to  nursing  homes  on  two  grounds. 
First,  I  do  not  believe  the  Department's  cost 
estimate  and,  second,  I  believe  that  payment 
on  the  basis  of  reasonable  costs  represents 
one  of  the  best  methods  of  controlling  nurs- 
ing home  costs. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  today  would 
simply  CEill  upon  States  to  develop  methods 
and  procedures  for  determining  the  reason- 
able cost  of  nursing  home  care,  to  set  these 
methods  and  procedures  forth  In  their  State 
plans,  and  after  June  30,  1970  to  pay  nursing 
homes  the  reasonable  costs  of  caring  for  Title 
XIX  patients.  Not  only  does  this  provide 
a  fair  and  equitable  way  of  paying  nursing 
homes,  but  It  will  provide  methods  of  cost 
control  now  sorely  lacking  in  our  public 
assistance  programs. 

Mr.  President,  my  Subcommittee  has  given 
major  attention  In  Its  studies  to  the  methods 
now  used  by  the  States  to  determine  nursing 
home  reimbursement  because  of  the  Impor- 
tant relationship  of  these  methods  to  quality 
of  care.  Let  me  describe  our  findings. 

Ten  States  now  pay  for  nursing  home  care 
on  the  basis  of  reasonable  costs  or  reasonable 
charges.  Most  of  the  remaining  States  estab- 
lish through  negotiation  or  through  legisla- 
tive of  administrative  action  a  single  rate  of 
reimbursement  for  the  care  of  public  assist- 
ance nursing  home  patients.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  single  rate  system  Is  inherently  in- 
capable of  producing  good  results  despite  the 
best  Intentions  of  Its  administrators.  If  an 
effort  Is  made  to  relate  the  rate  determination 
to  cost  of  care,  it  is  likely  to  be  predicated 
upon  a  median  level  of  care  among  the  homes 
In  the  State,  and  for  some  the  rate  will  be 
Inadequate  and  for  others  It  will  be  too  high. 
Furthermore.  Incentives  to  poor  care  are  built 
Into  this  system  since  the  home  which  cuts 
corners  thereby  Increases  its  monetary  re- 
wards, while  the  home  which  gives  full  meas- 
ure may  just  barely  get  by  or  may  even  lose 
money  on  publicly  assisted  patients. 

Some  States  have  attempted  to  refine  their 
systems  with  some  type  of  classification.  Sys- 
tems of  classifying  homes  according  to  the 
level  of  care  provided  give  a  scale  of  rates 
which  may  roughly  approximate  the  relative 
differences  In  costs  Involved  In  these  levels 
of  care,  but  at  each  level  of  the  classification 
system  we  again  have  a  single  rate  applied 
and  the  same  disincentives  to  giving  full 
measure  are  found  among  homes  in  each 
classification.  Then  we  have  the  added  prob- 
lem of  assuring  that  patients  are  placed  In 
homes  having  the  appropriate  level  of  care, 
and  of  what  to  do  with  the  resident  of  an 
intermediate  care  home,  for  example,  who 
develops  Intensive  care  needs. 

Some  States  classify  patients  according  to 
the  care  they  require  and  establish  different 
rates  for  patients  needing  maximum  care,  In- 
termediate care,  and  minimum  care.  Again 
we  have  not  gotten  away  from  the  basic 
problem  associated  with  a  fixed  rate  and  we 
have  created  a  still  worse  problem.  We  have 
established  a  monetary  inventive  to  keeping 
patients  in  a  maximum  care  state.  The  home 
with  an  active  program  of  rehabilitation  and 
training  In  self-care  may  actually  be  working 


against  Its  own  financial  interest.  If  a  nurs- 
ing home  gets  a  bed  bound  patient  back  on 
his  feet  the  reimbursement  rate  goes  down. 

In  short,  ovir  present  approaches  to  pav- 
ment  for  care  tend  to  discourage  initiative 
and  promote  passivity  in  patient  care,  to  pe- 
nalize excellence,  and  to  assure  the  continu- 
ance of  marginal  and  even  substandard 
homes  by  giving  them  a  relative  financial  ad- 
vantage. 

Mr,  President,  I  am  convinced  that  we  are 
paying  more  than  we  should  for  some  nurs- 
ing home  care.  By  paying  a  fixed  rate  to  all, 
or  to  all  of  a  certain  classification,  we  are 
paying  some  for  levels  of  care  or  for  services 
not  actually  delivered.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
am  equally  sure  we  are  paying  some 
nursing  homes  inadequately.  If  we  paid  all 
the  reasonable  cost  of  services  actually  ren- 
dered, how  would  It  balance  out?  How  much 
Impact  would  it  actually  have  on  the  budgets 
of  the  States  and  the  Federal  government? 
The  Department  reported  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance  that  requiring  States  to  pay  on 
the  basis  of  reasonable  costs  would  increase 
the  cost  of  the  program  by  at  least  $200  mil- 
Hon  per  year  In  Federal  funds  and  a  like 
amount  In  State  Uinds.  I  regard  that  esti- 
mate with  the  greatest  skepticism. 

Public  assistance  payments  are  the  eco- 
nomic backbone  of  the  nursing  home  in- 
dustry. Sixty  percent  of  all  patients  In  nurs- 
ing homes  are  paid  for  by  public  assistance, 
and  many  homes  have  virtually  all  public 
assistance  patients.  We  are  currently  paying 
a  total  of  about  $600  million  per  year  for  the 
care  of  these  patients.  Now  the  Department 
tells  us  that  if  we  pay  the  actual  cost  of  care 
we  will  be  paying  $400  million  more.  In  other 
words,  the  Department  is  telling  us  that  we 
are  meeting  only  60  percent  of  the  cost  in- 
volved In  taking  care  of  these  patients.  Mr. 
President,  this  seems  Incredible, 

If  It  is  true  that  we  are  falling  this  far 
short  of  meeting  our  obligations  under  laws 
we  have  enacted;  if  it  is  true  that  we  are  Im- 
posing on  providers  of  service  and  Imposing 
on  private  paying  patients  to  absorb  40 
percent  of  the  burden  of  a  public  program; 
then  I  say  it  is  a  shame  and  we  should  put 
a  stop  to  it  forthwith.  But  I  don't  believe  It  \s 
true.  We  have  only  to  look  about  us  at  a 
thriving  Industry  to  see  that  it  Is  not. 
No  business  would  survive  If  It  discounted 
the  price  of  Its  product  to  40  percent  below 
cost  for  a  majority  of  Its  customers.  Yet 
nursing  homes  are  surviving.  The  many 
homes  which  have  80  and  90  percent  of 
their  patients  on  welfare  rates  are  not  going 
out  of  business;  Indeed,  they  are  expanding 
and  building  new  facilities.  I  do  not  offer  an 
alternative  figure  to  the  Department's  esti- 
mate because  the  Information  necessary  to 
derive  such  a  figure  has  never  been  assembled 
by  the  Department  or  anyone  else.  But  this 
estimate  Is  outlandish. 

Mr,  President,  the  second  and  major  point 
I  would  make  about  the  effect  of  my  amend- 
ment on  costs  is  that,  far  from  turning  loose 
the  fiood  gates  of  the  treasury,  this  approach 
to  nursing  home  reimbursement  provides 
Important  and  heretofore  almost  nonexist- 
ent methods  of  cost  control.  The  Depart- 
ment's estimate  takes  no  account  of  the 
savings  to  be  made  from  a  reimbursement 
system  based  on  reasonable  costs.  While  the 
conscientious  nursing  home  administrator 
may  be  underpaid  for  his  services,  there  is 
ample  evidence  that  we  are  overpaying  oth- 
ers In  terms  of  value  actually  received  and 
In  some  cases  paying  for  goods  and  services 
not  delivered  at  all. 

The  findings  of  my  Subcommittee  suggest 
that  in  some  cases  nursing  home  profits,  for 
example,  are  extraordinary.  At  our  hearing 
In  Boston,  a  witness  who  had  directed  a 
study  by  the  State  legislature  in  Massachu- 
setts told  us  "...  we  were  satisfied  that  the 
nursing  homes  figured  at  least  $1,000  a  year 
profit  per  bed  and  that  was  on  the  basis  of 
(welfare  rates)" 
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This  statement  was  disputed,  of  course, 
.^t  its  credibility  Is  supported  by  reports 
from  other  States.  A  survey  In  another  State 
en^rted  an  annual  profit  of  over  $1,000  per 
Jd  m  1  home  where  blind  patients  were 
^metimes  served  scrapings  from  the  plates 
If  others.  From  another  State  we  heard  from 
!l  authoritative  source  of  a  28  bed  home 
.hich  realized  a  profit  of  $32,000  and  an- 
l^^roi  similar  size  which  realized  $44,000 
in  still  another  State  in  another  region  of 
the  country,  a  local  investigator  was  shown 
nians  for  a  new  home  and  was  told  by  the 
owner  that  he  expected  to  recover  the  entire 
construction  cost  In  three   years, 

Mr  President,  all  of  these  homes  have  wel- 
fare patients.  Our  public  assistance  programs 
Ire  oaving  a  considerable  part  of  these  out- 
^wiui  and  unwarranted  profits.  Of  course, 
knurslng  home  owner  expects  to  realize  a 
-eturn  on  his  Investment.  This  Is  entirely 
'oner  but  we  cannot  continue  to  counte- 
Lnce  'these  kinds  of  profits  squeezed  out  of 
public    funds    at    the    expense    of    helpless 

^^Nurelng  home  financing  provides  in  some 
cases  another   rat   hole  into   which   we   are 
Murlng    public    money.    My    Subcommittee 
Wned  of  a  case  In  which  a  nursing  home 
owner  borrowed  $1,300,000,  That  Is,  he  ex- 
wuted  a  note  for  that  amount  but  actually 
delved  $700,000.  Thus  it  cost  him  $600,000 
to  obtain  his  caplUl  and  public  assistance 
funds  paid  a  large  share.  The  same  situation 
was  found  in  the  case  of  smaller  loans  for 
ooerating  capital.  In  the  State  of  Maine  a 
Sg   home    owner   borrowed    $8,000.    she 
thouEht,  and  later  discovered  she  had  signed 
a  note  for  $15,000,  In  another  case  we  were 
told  bv  a  former  nursing  home  owner  that  his 
interest  costs  alone  had   amounted   to   one 
dollar  per  patient  day;   and  he,  as  well  as 
others  told  us  It  was  not  unusual  for  nurs- 
ing homes  to  pay  Interest  rates  aggregating 
40  percent  per  annum. 

Mr  President,  public  funds  are  paying  these 
exorbitant  financing  costs  while  the  care 
we  are  supposed  to  be  reimbursing  must  be 
curtailed  in  order  for  the  owner  to  meet  his 
payments.  ,  . 

Are  we  paying  for  goods  and  services  not 
delivered?  We  almost  surely  are.  The  Welfare 
Federation  of  Cleveland  testifying  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  the  re- 
sults of  Its  study  of  nursing  homes  reported: 
"One  nursing  home  administrator  has 
claimed  that  his  particular  home,  as  well  as 
others,  normally  obtains  household  supplies 
under  the  guise  of  drugs  for  patients,  paid 
for  as  drugs  by  old  age  assistance." 

Mr  President,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
at  this  time  that  the  statement  of  the  Cleve- 
land WeUare  Federation  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  is  reprinted  in  vol- 
ume two  of  the  hearings  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, which  is  on  each  of  our  desks,  at 
page  973.  I  think  Senators  will  find  this 
statement,  as  well  as  the  further  testimony 
of  the  Federation  before  our  Committee  on 
Finance  beginning  at  page  964.  worthwhile 
reading  in  connection  with  the  amendment 
I  am  offering.  .  ...  x. 

Do  the  improper  payments  reported  here 
represent  an  Isolated  situation?  We  believe 
not.  A  survey  was  made  of  all  the  nursing 
homes  In  another  large  metropolitan  area  by 
s  well-known  and  repuUble  hospital  con- 
sultant.  My  Subcommittee  staff  has  had  ac- 
cess to  his  report  which  shows  that  in  many 
cases  drugs  and  medicines  for  which  homes 
had  been  reimbursed  were  being  recorded  as 
operating  expense.  Here  are  some  of  his  other 
findings : 

More  than  half  of  the  homes  were  padding 
billings  to  welfare  agencies. 

Several  carried  flctlUous  persons  on  their 
payrolls. 

Infiatlng  of  food  cost  several  times  over 
by  the  device  of  the  owner  buying  food 
wholesale  and  reselling  to  his  own  home  was 
common. 


Some  owners  had  set  up  dununy  real  estate 
corporations  to  own  the  facilities  and  charge 
high  rents  to  the  nursing  home  corporations. 
Mr     President,    public    assistance    funds, 
both  State  and  Federal,  are  pouring  through 
these   cracks   in    the    system.    Total    public 
asstsUnce    expenditures    for    nursing    home 
care  exceed  $600  million  annually.  How  much 
of  these  funds  Is  lost  through  unwarranted 
payments    or    even    fraudulent    paj-ments? 
How  much  could  be  saved  by  a  system  of  re- 
imbursement based  on  the  reasonable  costs 
of  services  actuallv  rendered;  a  system  under 
which  claims  for  payment  are  supported  by 
appropriate  records  and  accounting  informa- 
tion which  can  be  verified  and  audited?  I  do 
not  know  the  answers  to  these  questions  and 
neither  does  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation,   and    Welfare,    but    I    suspect    the 
amounts  are  substantial. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  reporting  in 
August  1966  on  Its  study  of  the  provision  of 
nursing  home  care  and  prescribed  drugs  in 
California   noted    the   possible    existence   of 
abuses  In  several  areas  and  emphasized  the 
inadequacy  of  the  controls  exercised  both  by 
the  State  and  at  the  Federal  level.   At  my 
request  the  General  Accounting  Office  con- 
ducted a  studv  in  Ohio  also.  One  of  the  areas 
of  Inquiry  was  to  determine  whether  pay- 
ments were  being  made  for  services  or  goods 
not    actually   needed    by   recipients    or   not 
actuallv  provided  to  them.  The  GAO  con- 
cluded "in  its  report:   "because  of  Inadequa- 
cies   m    pertinent    policies,    procedures    and 
controls,    practices    ...    of    the    types    de- 
scribed .  .  .  could  exist  without  detection  by 
appropriate  authorities  ..." 

In  the  same  report  GAO  also  made  the 
following  observation  which  I  think  Is  perti- 
nent :  .  . 
"The  amounts  allowed  by  the  State  do  not 
vary  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  costs  incurred 
by  individual  nursing  homes  in  providing  the 
required  care. 

•It  appears  to  us  that  allowing  a  nursing 
home  a  fixed  amount  of  compensation  which 
does  not  consider  the  actual  costs  of  the 
nursing  home  may  generate  economic  pres- 
sure on  the  nursing  home  to  reduce  costs  at 
the  sacrifice  of  the  quality  or  level  of  care 
provided  or  to  avoid  incurring  increased  costs 
necessary  to  improve  the  level  or  quality  of 

care."  „  ,    .„ 

A  report  just  issued  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  on  its  study  of  reimburse- 
ment methods  in  Massachusetts  details  in  a 
most  convincing  way  the  shortcomings  of  re- 
imbursement methods  which  are  not  related 
directly  to  the  costs  of  services  provided. 
The  GAO  was  critical  of  the  Department  for 
not  having  exerted  leadership  In  encouraging 
the  States  to  develop  sound  reimbursement 
methods,  althoueh  the  Departments  au- 
thority to  do  so  Is  not  explicit  In  the  present 
law,  and  recommended  that  the  Depart- 
ment^— 

(1)  Expedite  the  formulation  and  Issuance 
of  appropriate  criteria  and  requirements  to 
guide  the  States  in  establishing  payment 
rates  for  nursing  home  care  under  public 
assistance  programs; 

(2)  Require  that  State  plans  include  a  de- 
scription of  the  methods  and  procedures  to 
be  used  in  establishing  payment  rates;  ana 

(3^  Institute  effective  policies  and  proce- 
dures for  the  review  and  evaluation  of 
methods  and  procedures  actually  being  used 
by  the  States  in  determining  payment  rates. 

Mr  President,  under  the  terms  of  my 
amendment  these  recommendations  would 
be  carried  out  by  July  1.  1970.  and  I  concur 
with  the  Comptroller  General's  view  that 
they  would  help  ensure  that  Federal  financial 
participation  In  the  costs  of  nursing  home 
care  Is  as  effective  and  economical  as  pos- 
sible But  one  more  element  Is  needed,  and 
that  is  the  establishment  of  the  principle 
that  reimbursement  must  be  related  to  the 
reasonable  costs  of  services  actually  provided. 

Mr    President,  I  wish  to  make  absolutely 


clear  that  in  citing  these  abuses  I  am  not 
attacking  nursing  homes  in  general.  I  will 
not  recite  the  usual  caveat  that  these  con- 
ditions are  true  only  of  a  small  minority  be- 
cause It  is  my  impression  that  they  are  far 
more  prevalent  than  this  kind  of  statement 
implies  But  It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  present 
leadership  of  the  industry  reflects  a  solid 
constituency  of  reputable  businessmen  who 
deplore  this  exploitation  of  people  and  of 
the  public  purse  as  much  as  anyone. 

During  the  preparation  and  consideration 
of  this  legislation  the  American  Nursing 
Home  Association  has  played  a  constructive 
role  ANHA  president  Ed  Walker  of  Okla- 
homa regional  vice  presidents  Harold  Smith 
of  Louisiana  and  David  Mosher  of  Florida, 
and  others  in  the  leadership  of  the  Associa- 
tion made  a  number  of  worthwhile  contri- 
butions to  the  development  of  the  legislation 
and  supported  it  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. The  ANHA  also  supports  the  require- 
ment that  States  pay  for  care  on  the  basis  of 
reasonable  costs.  They  support  this  method 
of  reimbursement  both  because  it  Is  fair  to 
the  reputable  nursing  home  which  gives  its 
patients  full  measure  and  because  it  will  help 
put  an  end  to  subsidizing  the  inept  and  the 
unscrupulous  out  of  public  funds. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr,  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
ver>-  much.  There  is  no  Senator  who  has 
worked  more  industriously  to  handle 
these  problems  I  have  been  discussing 
than  my  colleague  from  Utah.  We  are 
joining  hand  in  hand  to  get  a  decent  and 
fair  job  done.  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
support  he  has  given. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MILLER.  I  shall  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator but  first  I  wish  to  inquire  of  the 
Chair  how  much  time  I  have  remaining. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  were  agreed  to  and  if  it  became 
law,  what  factors  could  be  taken  Into 
account  in  determining  the  hospiUl 
costs  that  cannot  be  taken  into  account 
now? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Actually,  Mr.  President. 
I  think  that  the  answer  is  none.  I  think 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  the 
power  to  take  them  all  into  account.  The 
fact  is  that  he  has  not  done  so. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  shall  rephrase  my  ques- 
tion. What  additional  factors  would  he 
have  to  take  into  accoimt  that  he  is  not 
taking  into  account  now? 

Mr.  MILLER.  He  would  have  to  pro- 
vide or  permit  hospitals  to  use  a  per  diem 
cost  for  medicare  and  medicare  patients, 
if  they  wish  to  do  so. 

I  Invite  the  Senator's  attention  to  line 
8  on  page  2  where  we  provide: 

With  a  view  to  not  encouraging  IneJtt- 
clencv,  in  determining  a  per  diem  basis  for 
cost  of  services,  there  shall  be  taken  into 
account  the  per  diem  costs  prevailing  In  a 
community  for  comparable  quality  and  levels 
of  service. 

If  this  amendment  is  agreed  to  this 
would  be  the  first  time  that  Congress  has 
put  Into  the  law  what  everybody  knows 
should  be  in  it;  namely,  some  protective 
feature  to  prevent  administrative  ineffi- 
ciency from  paying  off. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  per  diem  cost  a  de- 
fined cost? 
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Mr.  MILLER,  The  per  diem  cost  ap- 
proach has  been  used  for  years.  I  am 
told,  by  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  is  the  difference 
between  per  diem  cost  and  per  diem 
charge 

Mr.  MILLER.  My  offhand  reaction 
would  be  that  there  would  be  no  differ- 
ence. There  should  be  no  difference.  Col- 
loquially speaking,  there  may  be  some 
difference  in  per  diem  cost  and  per  diem 
charge,  but  I  would  say  that  it  would  be 
a  distinction  without  a  difference. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  reasonable  cost  and  rea- 
sonable charge.  An  inefficient  institution 
might  have  a  reasonable  cost  that  would 
be  a  most  unreasonable  charge. 

Mr.  MILLER.  For  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing clear  what  we  mean  by  this,  if  it  has 
unreasonable  administrative  costs,  it  is 
not  going  to  get  away  with  it  because  It 
will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  per  diem 
basis  prevailing  in  a  community  for  com- 
parable quality  and  level  of  services. 

Mr.  CURTIS,  The  Senator  under- 
stands I  look  kindly  toward  an  amend- 
ment that  would  better  enable  full  re- 
imbursement for  the  actual  costs  that 
these  hospitals  are  out. 

Would  the  Senator's  amendment,  as 
rewritten,  grant  any  relief  from  the 
standpoint  of  depreciation  allowance? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  say  that  insofar 
as  a  hospital  is  concerned,  if  the  hospital 
uses  a  per  diem  approach  and  it  is  not 
out  of  line  with  the  per  diem  prevailing 
in  a  community.  It  is  going  to  be  well 
covered  on  any  depreciation  that  would 
be  taken  into  account  in  computing  its 
p>er  diem  cost  or  charge. 

Mr,  CURTIS,  D^es  the  Senator  have 
an  estimate  of  cost  of  his  revised  amend- 
ment? 

Mr,  MILLER.  Yes,  As  I  read  the  esti- 
mate I  received,  it  shows  a  cost  of  S200 
million.  I  point  out  that  that  is  a  0.07  per- 
cent additional  cost.  The  committee  re- 
port, at  page  117.  shows  an  actuarial  bal- 
ance of  0.11  percent,  so  that  as  I  said 
earlier  this  is  an  amendment  covered  by 
the  financing  provisions  of  the  bill. 

I  question  very  much  the  estimate  of 
$200  million,  The  Senator  knows  how 
difficult  it  is  to  come  out  and  disprove 
that,  which  is  about  as  difficult  as  it 
would  be  to  prove  it.  The  committee  re- 
port shows  that  it  is  covered  on  the  actu- 
arial balance. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  further,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  does  not  want  the  hospitals  to 
have  to  subsidize  medicare  patients.  Nei- 
ther do  I  want  a  part  of  the  costs  of  care 
for  medicare  patients  paid  by  other  pa- 
tients. I  do  not  regard  a  just  reimburse- 
ment to  the  hospitals  as  an  enlargement 
of  the  program  or  the  benefits.  The  Con- 
gress has  already  acted  upon  that.  This 
bill  provides  for  a  certain  number  of  days 
in  the  hospital.  I  think  we  have  a  duty 
and  responsibility  to  pay  the  just  charge 
for  that. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  that  his  amendment  will  bring  this 
about. 

Mr.  MILLER,  I  thoroughly  subscribe 
to  the  policy  statement  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  just  made.  My 
amendment  was  designed  to  achieve  that 


policy.  I  deliberately  put  in  this  provi- 
sion to  prevent  overreaching: 

with  a  view  to  not  encouraging  ineffi- 
ciency, in  determining  a  per  diem  basis  for 
cost  of  services  there  shall  be  taken  into 
account  the  per  diem  costs  prevailing  in  the 
community  for  coniparable  quality  and  level 
of  services. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  is  a  community? 
I  am  talking  at>out  the  rural  areas  where 
there  might  be  one  hospital,  but  not  an- 
other one  within  50  miles. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  a  case  like  tliat,  a 
reasonable  interpretation  would  em- 
brace a  county.  It  might  also  embrace 
counties  in  the  western  part  of  the  Sen- 
ator's State.  There  is  no  intention  that 
•'community  be  limited  to  a  geographi- 
cal area  of  a  fixed  size.  For  instance. 
Omalia,  Nebr,,  would,  I  am  sure,  be  con- 
sidered a  commimity.  I  can  see,  out  in 
the  Sandhills  country,  that  it  might  be 
three  or  four  counties.  Tlie  idea  is  flexi- 
bility to  permit  reasonable  reimburse- 
ment and  to  prevent  overreaching.  I 
think  we  can  trust  the  department  to  be 
reasonable  in  what  it  is  going  to  con- 
sider a  community. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  is  one  more  factor 
which  I  believe  to  be  strongly  in  the  pol- 
icy of  reimbursement.  Not  only  should 
we  not  pay  hospitals  to  subsidize  medi- 
care patients,  I  would  say  that  no  pa- 
tients should  have  to  pay  the  deficiency 
of  a  medicare  patient.  I  certainly  do  not 
believe  that  money  should  be  spent  either 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  or  on  the 
part  of  the  hospitals  with  detailed  and 
costly  recordkeeping  and  accounting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  now  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  under  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

M".  MILLER.  Let  me  just  say  that  the 
Senator  echoes  my  sentiments  entirely. 

During  the  brief  explanation  I  gave 
of  my  amendment  on  last  Friday,  I 
voiced  the  very  same  sentiments.  I  am 
sure  that  hospital  administrators  have 
contacted  him,  and  my  guess  is  they  have 
contacted  many  other  of  our  colleagues, 
telling  us  of  the  great  difficulties  they 
have  encountered  in  cost  accounting  and 
bookkeeping  in  order  to  try  to  comply 
with  the  regulations.  If  they  are  able  to 
switch  to  a  reasonable  per  diem  basis, 
a  great  amount  of  the  accounting  and 
bookkeeping  cost  will  be  avoided. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  the  Senator  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  intent  in  writing 
a  reasonable  per  diem  cost  would  include 
applying  a  yardstick  to  similar  or  com- 
parable communities,  even  though  they 
were  not  contiguous? 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean.  Sup- 
pose a  hospital  bill  is  rendered  at  a  cer- 
tain level,  would  it  be  the  Senator's  in- 
tention that  in  determining  the  reason- 
ableness of  that  bill,  they  could  look  at 
another  community  even  though  it  be 
a  bit  removed,  if  its  size  and  kind  of 
operation  were  similar? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  have  already  answered 
that  question,  I  think,  when  I  pointed 
out  the  flexibility  of  what  constitutes  a 
community.  Suppose  we  have  a  county 
In  the   western   part  of  the  Senator's 


State  which  may  have  practically  no 
providers  of  services. 

We  might  say,  "Well  now,  let  us  go  to 
the  next  county  and  see  what  they  have 
there  and  we  will  take  that  adjacent 
community."  That  would  be  one  way  of 
doing  it.  My  thought  would  be  that  the 
Department  would  say  those  two  coun- 
tries constitute  a  "community,"  and  pos- 
sibly there  is  not  enough  in  those  two 
counties  constituting  a  community  to 
give  much  of  a  guidance;  therefore,  they 
might  have  to  go  to  three  or  four  counties 
to  determine  what  is  a  "community"  for 
purposes  of  enabling  them  adequately  to 
determine  the  prevailing  rate. 

The  concept  behind  this  is  that  the 
administrative  agency  has  very  good 
flexibility  in  determining  what  is  a  com- 
munity. I  can  see  where  a  community  in 
western  Nebraska  might  be  a  much 
larger  geographical  area  than  a  commu- 
nity in,  say.  New  Jersey.  There  is  no  in- 
tention that  the  word  "community"  be 
restricted  to  a  limited  geographical  area, 
but  that  it  be  con.?istent  with  the  idea 
of  enabling  the  administrative  agency  to 
determine  what  is  the  per  diem  cost  pre- 
vailing in  an  area.  I  could  just  as  well 
have  said  "area"  as  "community."  I 
think,  either  way,  the  same  result  would 
be  achieved. 

I  hope  that  answers  the  questions  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  My  point  is  that  near- 
ness  should  not  be  the  test,  but  a  similar 
situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mvself  an  additional  2  minutes  under 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes, 

Mr,  JORDAN  of  Idaho,  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield, 
Mr,  MILLER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  for  his  instructive  program  and 
explanation  of  this  matter.  The  Senator 
is  offering  to  provide  flexibility  in  the 
administration  of  this  problem.  It  will 
certainly  give  some  major  equity  to  our 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes. 

The  Senator's  amendment  is  a  con- 
structive amendment  and  I  shall  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
very  much. 

Mr.  President,  one  additional  com- 
ment. In  my  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  we  were  talking  about 
the  prevailing  rate.  There  is  no  inten- 
tion by  my  amendment  that  the  prevail- 
ing rate  in  a  community  for  a  compara- 
ble quality  and  level  of  services  be  the 
rate  to  which  some  hospital  or  extended 
care  facility  could  increase  an  other- 
wise reasonable  cost;  rather,  it  would 
provide  a  gtiidepost  to  prevent  excessive 
charges. 

Mr.  President,  my  time  has  now  ex- 
pired on  both  my  amendment  and  the 
bill  and  I  would  appreciate  it  very  much 
if  my  good  friend  from  Louisiana  could 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  5 

■^Sr^  IX)NG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
fh^is  a  subject  we  discussed  last  week, 
i^iieve  the  Record  will  reflect  my  views 
nn  the  matter. 

The  senator  has  offered  some  sugges- 
tions which  the  committee  did  incorpo- 
S  into  the  bill,  as  did  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl.  The  proposal  has 
merit  to  it.  It  also  entails  a  very  con- 
Sderable  amount  of  cost.  I  think  the 
senator  has  modified  the  amendment, 
?hus  greatly  reducing  the  cost  of  the 
prSosal.  It  is  something  that  hospital 
administrators  and  those  handling  the 
administration  of  nursing  homes  have 

^As^the  amendment  has  been  modified, 
I  believe   it   is   entirely   new   language 
which  will  go  to  conference  between  Sen- 
ate and  House.  It  is  an  amendment  which 
has  a  great  deal  of  support  among  hos- 
Dital  administrators  and  those  managing 
nursing  homes.  It  has  merit  to  it.  I  would 
be  willing  to  vote  for  the  amendment  and 
take  it  to  conference  to  see  what  the 
House  would  be  willing  to  agree  to.  m 
regard  to  the  subject.  The  Senator  has 
been  cooperative  in  trying  to  hold  down 
the  cost.  It  is  deserving  of  consideration 
by  the  Senate.  Personally,  I  expect  to 
vote  for  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr  CHURCH.  Let  me  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  Senator 
for  accepting  the  amendment.  A  number 
of  small  hospitals  in  my  State,  par- 
ticularly in  the  moimtain  areas,  have 
called  to  my  attention  the  difficulties 
they  have  encountered  in  the  bookkeep- 
ing' and  accounting  procedures  now 
required.  ,  ,, 

I  think  that  the  needs  of  these  small 
institutions  will  be  accommodated  by  the 
amendment,  and  I  intend  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
knows,  this  was  a  matter  of  great  concern 
to  me  in  committee. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  he  feels  he  can 
take  this  amendment  to  conference  and 
perhaps  work  out  what  we  did  say  in 
the  report  is  a  matter  of  great  concern 
to  the  committee.  Thus,  I  appreciate 
what  he  Is  doing  here.  I  want  to  join  m 
support  of  what  he  has  just  said. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  in  the  committee  we  went 
beyond  what  the  House  was  able  to  do 
in  providing  more  liberal  treatment  with 
regard  to  hospitals  and  nursing  homes. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  even  with  this 
amendment  we  will  not  do  what  the  hos- 
pitals and  nursing  homes  feel  should  be 
done.  At  least,  we  will  be  taking  a  step 
in  that  direction.  Then  we  will  proceed 
next  year  to  study  what  additional  prob- 
lems may  remain. 

With  that  understanding,  I  would  be 
willing  to  take  this  amendment  and  vote 
for  it. 


Mr.  MILLER.   Mr.  President,  I  cer- 


tainly appreciate  the  Senator  s  state- 
ment He  has  been  most  fair  in  this  kind 
of  problem.  Last  year  he  did  his  best  with 
respect  to  extended  facilities  care.  This 
year  he  has  certainly  shown  the  same 

disposition.  ,      ^,         „„  „„-» 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

"^■The  veas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.        „  ,^    c-  „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  has  no  time  remairdng 
on  his  amendment.  It  would  take  unan- 
imous consent  for  him  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  before  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  used  his  tune,  un- 
less the  Senator  from  Ix)uisiana  yields 
back  his  time,  or  yields  time  for  that 

purpose.  .  .  .„,j 

Does  the  Senator  from  Lomsiana  yield 
for  the  purpose  of  a  quorum  call? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana,  If  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  wants  me  Uj  do  it,  I  wiii 
yield  time  for  that  purpose, 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  agree 
to  have  a  voice  vote,  because  I  detect  no 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  MILLER.  A  number  of  my  col- 
leagues wanted  to  be  on  record  m  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr  President,  I  will  acquiesce  in  the 
leader's  request,  and  let  the  Record  show 
that  there  has  been  no  objection  to  the 

amendment.  ,„      .j  „* 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  wouid  be  happy  to  see  that  the  Senator 
had  a  rollcall  vote  in  the  event  there  was 
any  doubt  about  the  outcome,  but  he  is 
going  to  prevail  almost  unanunously.  In 
the  interest  of  expediting  the  business  of 
the  Senate.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to 
have  a  voice  vote.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  __^^^    ^„  ..    ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired  or  has 
been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  the  Record  to  note  that  the  vote 
was  a  unanimous  vote  for  the  amend- 

"^The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Record  will  so  note,  without  any  equivo- 
cation. , 
The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. ,j  ^  _ 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest    the    absence    of    a    quorum. 

If  there  are  no  further  amendments, 
we  will  have  to  try  to  go  to  a  third  read- 
ing. We  are  trying  to  get  through  by 
Wednesday,  so  Senators  can  go  home 
for  Thanksgi\ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  state  out  of  whose  time  the 
quorum  call  will  come? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  On  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  ,,    „ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  BYBD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 


ident I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with,  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  274.  line  2.  strike  out  -435"  and 
all  that  follows  in  such  line  and  insert  in  lieu 
of  the  matter  stricken  "435." 

On  page  274.  between  lines  2  and  3.  insert 
the  following: 

"AGREEMENTS  WITH  OTHER  .IGENCUS  PROVIDING 
ASSISTANCE  TO  FAMILIES  OF  UNEMPLOTED  PAR- 
ENTS 

"SEC  444  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  (in  accordance 
with  the  succeeding  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion i  With  anv  qualified  State  agency  (as  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  )  under  which  the 
D-oeram  established  by  the  preceding  sec- 
tions of  this  part  C  will  (except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section)  be  applicable  to  in- 
dividuals referred  by  such  State  agency  in  the 
same  manner,  to  the  same  extent,  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  such  program  is  ap- 
pUcable  -v^nth  -espect  to  individuals  referred 
to  the  Secretary  by  a  State  agency  adminis- 
tering or  supervising  the  administration  of  a 
State  plan  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  under  part  A 
of  this  title.  ,         .   .^ 

"(b)  A  qualified  State  agency  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  is  a  State  agency  which  is 
charged     with     the     administration     of     a 

program —  .  ,      ,. 

"  ( 1 )   the  purpose  of  which  is  to  provide  aid 

or  assistance  to  the  families  of  unemployed 

parents.  ^  ._ 

••|2)   which  is  not  established  pursuant  to 

part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"O)   which  is  financed  entirely  from  funds 

appropriated  by  the  Congress,  and 

••(4)  none  of  the  financing  of  which  IB 
made  available  under  any  program  esteb- 
lished  pursuant  to  title  V  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act. 

•■  ( c  I  ( 1 )  Anv  agreement  under  this  section 
with  a  qualified  State  agency  shall  provide 
that  such  agency  will,  with  respect  to  all 
individuals  receiving  aid  or  assistance  under 
the  program  of  aid  or  assistance  to  families 
of  unemployed  parents  administered  by  such 
agencv.  comply  with  the  requirements  im- 
posed'bv  section  402(aj  (15)  and  section  402 
(a)  (19)"(Fi  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  (A)  such  qualified  agency 
were  the  agency  in  such  State  administering 
or  supervising  the  administration  of  a  State 
plan  approved  under  part  A  of  this  title,  and 
Tb)  individuals  receiving  aid  or  assistance 
under  the  program  administered  by  such 
qualified  agency  were  recipients  of  aid  under 
a  State  plan  which  is  so  approved. 

"(2)  Any  agreement  entered  into  under 
this  section  sh.ill  remain  in  effect  for  such 
period  as  may  be  specified  in  the  agreement 
by  the  Secretary  and  the  qualified  State 
Mencv.  except  that,  whenever  the  Secretary 
determines,  after  reasonable  notice  a^^d  °p- 
Dortunitv  for  hearing  to  the  qualified  State 
agencv.  {hat  such  agency  has  failed  substan- 
tially "to  comply  with  its  obligations  under 
such  agreement,  the  Secretary  may  suspend 
operation  of  the  agreement  until  such  time 
as  he  is  satisfied  that  the  State  agency  will  no 
longer  fall  substantially  to  comply  with  its 
obligations  under  such  agreement. 

•■(3)   Any    such    agreement    shall    further 
provide  that  the  agreement  will  be  inopera- 
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tlve  for  any  calendar  quarter  If.  for  the  pre- 
ceding' calendar  quarter,  the  maximum 
amount  of  benefits  payable  under  the  pro- 
gram of  aid  or  etssistance  to  families  of  un- 
employed parents  administered  by  the  quali- 
fied State  agency  which  Is  a  party  to  such 
agreement  Is  lower  than  the  maxlmlum 
amount  of  benefits  payable  under  such  pro- 
gram for  the  quarter  which  ended  Septem- 
ber 30,  1967. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  at  the  request  of 
any  qualified  State  agency  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and  upon  receipt 
from  it  of  a  list  of  the  names  of  Individuals 
re-referred  to  the  Secretary,  furnish  to  such 
agencv  the  names  of  each  Individual  on  such 
list  participating  in  a  special  work  project 
under  section  433 1 a)  (3)  whom  the  Secretary 
determines  should  continue  to  participate  in 
such  project.  The  Secretary  shaU  not  com- 
ply with  any  such  request  with  respect  to  an 
individual  on  such  list  unless  such  indi- 
vidual has  been  referred  to  the  Secretary  by 
such  agency  under  such  section  402(a)  (15) 
for  a  period  of  at  least  sl.x  months." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Department  of  Public  Welfare  was 
given  approval  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  con- 
duct a  demonsti-ation  project  for  work 
experience  and  training  commencing  in 
fiscal  year  1966.  This  project,  entitled 
the  Work  Training  and  Opportunity 
Center— WTOC— is  financed  totally 
from  Federal  funds  under  title  V  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  expires 
in  fiscal  year  1968,  being  limited  to  a  3- 
year  term.  This  prog^ram  did  not  have 
as  its  primai-y  goal  the  reduction  of  the 
ever-increasing  aid  to  the  families  of  de- 
pendent children— AFDC— category  of 
public  assistance.  This  program  had  no 
provision  for  taking  care  of  the  families 
of  unemployed  parents  living  with  their 
childien  while  they  were  awaiting  train- 
ing or  who  were  temporarily  unemployed 
but  employable. 

I  proposed  to  the  Senate,  therefore, 
in  my  presentation  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1966  that  a  "temporary  assistance 
program  for  families  of  unemployed 
parents"  be  established  to  cover  this 
need. 

The  Senate  and  Congress  approved  my 
plan  and  the  temporary  assistance  pro- 
gram for  families  of  unemployed  parents 
was  established  under  EUstrlct  funds. 

This  program  usually  referred  to  under 
its  initials — TAFUP— provides  for  the 
needs  of  children  when  the  parents  or 
parent,  or  other  recognized  heads  of 
households,  are  employable  but  unem- 
ployed and  are  actively  seeking  employ- 
ment, or  are  waiting  for  acceptance  in 
training  under  title  V  of  the  Economic 
OpE>ortunity  Act  or  other  governmental 
Job  training  program.  Thus  there  is  a 
close  link  with  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare's  Work  Training  and  Oppor- 
tunity Center  program — title  V.  This 
program — TAFTJP — did  not  overlap  the 
center  program  in  that  financial  assist- 
ance, social,  and  Job  placement  services 
are  provided  for  families  not  receiving 
public  assistance  and  not  reached  im- 
mediately under  the  Department's  Work 
Training  and  Opportunity  Center  pro- 
gram. Under  this  temporary  assistance 
program,  social  workers  and  job  develop- 
ment and  placement  specialists  worked 


intensively  with  families  and  p>arents  to 
provide  positive  rehabilitative  services. 

The  major  conditions  of  the  TAFUP 
program  are — 

First.  Temporary  assistance  provided 
to  a  family  does  not  exceed  6  months — 26 
weeks. 

Second.  Assistance  Is  not  available  to 
families  receiving  unemployment  com- 
pensation, public  assistance  payments, 
or  families  participating  in  the  Depart- 
ment's Work  Training  and  Opportunity 
Center  program. 

Third.  The  maximum  assistance  pay- 
ment is  $200  per  month,  based  on  the  size 
of  the  family,  and  no  family  receives  a 
higher  payment  than  would  be  received 
by  a  comparable  size  family  under  the 
APDC  program.  Resources  and  earnings 
are  deducted  as  is  done  under  current  as- 
sistance programs. 

Fourth.  Assistance  payments  are  made 
on  a  weekly  basis,  substantiated  by  a  con- 
tinuing certification  of  eligibility. 

Fifth.  Payments  cease  when  full-time 
employment  is  secured  or  the  head  of 
the  household  is  participating  in  the  De- 
partment's Work  Training  and  Opportu- 
nity Center  program. 

Sixth.  Failure  of  the  head  of  the 
household  to  participate  in  training  of- 
fered or  to  accept  bona  fide  employment 
makes  the  family  ineligible  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

Since  the  District  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare's  WTOC  pro- 
gram expires  in  fiscal  year  1968,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1968  approved  an  expanded  TAFUP 
program  with  emphasis  on  job  finding 
and  placement  and  Included  funds  to 
contract  for  training.  The  Senate  and 
House  approved  this  plan.  A  new  com- 
ponent of  this  compreiiensive  program  is 
to  be  the  temporarv-  employment  of  re- 
cipients at  prevailing  wage  rates.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  on  page 
15.3  of  Report  No.  744  on  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1967— H.R.  12080. 
stated: 

Finally,  It  Is  the  understandln?  of  the 
committee  that  the  administration  Ls  going 
to  phase  out  the  work  experience  and  train- 
ing program  under  title  V  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  Such  action  appears  high- 
ly desirable  Inasmuch  as  there  Is  much  dup- 
lication between  that  temporary  program  and 
the  permanent  work  training  program  pro- 
vided by  this  committee,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  under  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

In  the  same  Report  No.  744,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  approved  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  work  incentive  program 
for  individuals  in  families  drawing  AFDC 
to  be  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  upon  referral  by  the  State  welfare 
agencv— see  pages  26,  27,  147  tlirough 
157. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  pro- 
vides that  the  temporai-y  assistance  for 
families  of  unemployed  parents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  will  be  Included  In  the  work 
incentive  program  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance.  I  offer  this 
amendment  because  I  believe  In  training 
and  in  welfare  recipients  returning  to  or 
becoming  a  part  of  the  productive  seg- 
ment of  America. 


So,  Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
which  I  am  introducing  fills  a  small  but 
Important  gap  in  the  work  incentive 
program  which  would  be  established  un- 
der the  bill.  The  work  Incentive  program 
is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant features  of  the  bill  before  us. 
It  has  been  very  carefully  worked  out 
under  the  leadership  and  guidance  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  I  believe  the  program 
has  high  chances  of  succeediiig  in  reduc- 
ing Federal  expenditures  in  the  pro- 
gram over  the  years  ahead.  Under  the 
work  incentive  program  those  adults  on 
the  AFDC  rolls  would  be  referred  to  the 
Labor  Department  and  placed  in  the 
work  incentive  program.  Under  priority 
one  of  the  program,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment would  provide  testing  and  counsel- 
ing and  attempt  to  place  the  person  in 
a  regular  job  in  the  regular  economy. 
Under  priority  two  in  the  program  each 
person  who  could  benefit  from  training 
or  work  experience  would  be  furnished 
training  for  jobs  available  In  the  area. 
Under  the  third  priority  those  who  are 
found  not  suitable  for  further  training 
or  who  cannot  be  placed  In  regular  em- 
ployment at  the  time  would  be  placed  In 
special  work  projects.  Under  these  spe- 
cial work  projects  the  Labor  Department 
would  use  the  assistance  payments  which 
would  otherwise  be  paid  to  the  people  In 
the  project  to  subsidize  public  senlce 
type  work  for  a  public  agency  or  a  non- 
profit agency  organized  for  a  public  pur- 
pose. 

As  I  indicated,  Mr.  President,  the  em- 
phasis on  restoring  people  to  work  In 
the  committee  bill  is  to  be  lauded.  More- 
over, the  committee  has  wisely  estab- 
lished an  earnings  exemption  in  the  pro- 
gram so  that  those  who  do  work  will 
have  some  benefit  for  their  labor.  More- 
over, the  committee  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  furnishing  adequate  day- 
care services  to  the  AFDC  mothers  who 
will  be  referred  to  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  work  Incentive 
program  In  the  bill  applies  to  the  AFDC 
programs  established  under  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  Is  financed 
in  large  part  by  Federal  funds.  The 
amendment  which  I  have  Introduced 
would  also  include  assistance  programs 
which  are  financed  through  Federal  ap- 
propriations but  not  through  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

For  example,  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  a  program  for  temporary  assistance 
to  the  families  of  unemployed  parents 
which  is  not  funded  through  the  Social 
Security  Act  but  which  Is,  of  course,  fi- 
nanced by  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Congress.  My  amendment  would  assure 
that  the  recipients  of  this  program  will 
have  the  advantages  which  would  fiow 
from  participation  in  all  phases  of  the 
work  incentive  program.  Moreover,  my 
amendment  would  assure  that  this  pro- 
gram, and  the  recipients  under  it,  would 
be  treated  In  exactly  the  same  way  as  a 
regular  AFDC  program  financed  through 
the  Social  Security  Act.  My  amendment 
would  provide  that  the  recipients  under 
the  programs  covered  by  my  amendment 
would  have  the  advantage  of  the  earn- 
ings exemption  provisions  under  the 
committee  bill.  Under  those  provisions 
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»n  AFDC  recipient  who  takes  a  regular 
inb  would  be  able  to  keep  the  first  $50 
if  his  monthly  earnings  plus  50  percent 
nf  the  remainder.  Moreover,  the  provi- 
cions  requiring  the  Labor  Department, 
rather  than  the  Welfare  Department,  to 
rietermine  when  an  individual  has  good 
rAUse  for  not  participating  in  a  program 
would  apply  as  would  the  provisions 
which  would  cut  off  aid  to  an  individual 
who  refused  work  or  training  without 
good  cause  but  not  to  his  children. 

In  addition,   those   recipients   of   the 
District    of    Columbia    program    which 
were  found  suitable  would  participate  in 
the  special  work  projects.  The  assistance 
money  which  would  ordinarily  have  been 
paid  to  these  individuals  would  be  turned 
over  to  the  Labor  Department  just  as  in 
the  case  of  a  regular  AFDC  recipient. 
When  the  assistance  under  the  tempo- 
rary of  District  of  Columbia  program 
would  ordinarily  be  cut  off,  an  individ- 
ual in  a  special  work  project  would  be 
dropped  from  the  project  unless  the  La- 
bor Department  certified  that  it  was  ap- 
propriate for  him  to  continue  In  the  pro- 
gram and  unless  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia   Welfare    Department    waived    the 
TAFUP  time  limitation  cutting  off  the 
assistance  in  a  particular  case  so  affected 
by  that  limitation.  In  that  event  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  program  would  con- 
tinue to  turn  over  the  assistance  pay- 
ment to  the  Labor  Department  for  use 
In  subsidizing  the  project. 

Mr.  President,  in  summary,  my  amend- 
ment would  allow  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia program  to  participate  in  the  work 
program  under  exactly  the  same  condi- 
tions as  though  it  were  a  regular  AFDC 
program,  and  it  Is  designed  to  further 
the  purposes  of  the  work  incentive  pro- 
grams in  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee [Mr.  Long],  and  Senators  Curtis 
and  Williams  of  Delaware,  are  in  agree- 
ment with  this  amendment — I  having 
previously  discussed  it  with  them — and 
will  interpose  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  he  carries  the 
heavy  burden  of  the  appropriations  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  is  always  very  dili- 
gent in  analyzing  each  bill  as  to  the 
effect  it  would  have,  if  passed,  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  Senator  has  discussed  this  matter 
with  members  of  the  committee  staff,  and 
also  with  some  of  us  on  the  committee. 
I  am  convinced  that  he  has  a  meritorious 
amendment.  We  certainly  would  want 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  participate 
fully  In  the  work  program  that  the  bill 
provides,  because  we  believe  it  is  desir- 
able to  see  that,  insofar  as  possible,  any- 
one who  has  a  potential  for  work  be 
encouraged  to  accept  constructive  em- 
ployment, and  we  believe  he  would  be 
better  off  because  he  did  so. 

The  Senator,  in  suggesting  that  the 
program  could  be  more  effective  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  has  made  a  worth- 
while suggestion,  and  I  propose  to  sup- 
port his  amendment. 

If  any  Senator  wishes  to  speak  in  op- 
position, I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  him 
time. 


Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  B"^TID  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
back  any  lime  I  may  have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  hack. 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment,  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke  1  proposes  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  237.  line  19.  Insert  the  words  "or 
part-time"  after  the  words  "full-time". 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  that 
should  be  modified  to  read  "or  part-time 
student  who  is  not  a  full-time  employee." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  modified  accordingly. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Brooke,  as 
modified,  is  as  follows 


On  page  237.  line  19.  after  the  word  "stu- 
dent" insert  "or  part-time  student  who  Is  not 
a  full-time  employee". 


Mr  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  are  all  agreed  that  the  goal  of  welfare 
assistance  is  to  make  as  many  Americans 
as  possible  independent  of  its  benefits. 

Welfare,  as  it  was  originally  conceived, 
was  designed  to  help  those  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  could  not  help  them- 
selves. The  first  recipients  of  welfare  were 
those  for  whom  the  community  accepted 
a  legitimate  responsibility:  the  aged,  the 
disabled,  the  unemployed,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  unemployed. 

But  in  the  course  of  the  last  decade, 
we  have  seen  the  welfare  roles  increase 
at  an  alarming  rate.  The  number  of  fam- 
ilies receiving  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  has  doubled  in  10  years. 
The  number  of  children  receiving  AFDC 
now  stands  at  close  to  5  million.  The 
unemployment  rate,  while  only  4.3  per- 
cent on  a  national  average,  reaches  30 
percent,  40  percent,  even  50  percent  in 
manv  of  our  urban  slums.  Our  city 
schools,  which  should  serve  as  the  key  to 
progress,  have  all  too  often  stood  as  bar- 
riers to  achievement  and  initiative. 

Welfare,  in  and  of  Itself,  is  not  desir- 
able as  those  who  are  its  recipients  are 
generally  the  first  to  acknowledge.  For 
those  who  can  work  or  who  could  work, 
given  the  proper  training  and  opportu- 
nities, there  Is  something  about  relief 
which  cripples  the  spirit  and  violates  the 
recipient's  sense  of  honor  and  self-re- 
spect. Relief  has  not  "work,"  if  by  'work- 
ing '  we  mean  offering  some  promise  for 
permanent,  constructive  solutions.  It  has 
relieved  the  desperate  pressures,  but  it 
has  accomplished  little  toward  helping 
those  who  receive  it  to  escape  from  their 
unfortunate  condition. 

Those  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
worked  most  Intimately  with  the  legisla- 
tion now  before  us  are  well  aware  of  these 
Umitations  of  our  welfare  system.  The 
emphasis  of  the  present  bill  upon  job 
training,  earnings  Incentives,  day-care 
and  medical-care  facilities,  and  similar 
self-help  programs,  shows  an  enlightened 
and   essential   awareness   that   welfare 


must  cease  to  be  a  dead  end.  It  must  be- 
come an  avenue  to  a  better  life. 

In  keeping  with  this  goal.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  is  one  area  In  the  pres- 
ent legislation  where  one  more  step  in 
the  right  direction  would  reap  returns 
far  in  excess  of  any  potential  costs.  This 
is  in  the  area  of  earnings  exemptions 
under  the  present  program  of  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  the  bill  contain  the  provision  that  all 
earnings  of  children  under  16,  and  all 
earnings  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  21  who  are  full-time  students. 
can  be  excluded  in  determining  a  family  s 
need  for  assistance.  This  is  a  good  pro- 
vision, as  far  as  It  goes.  But  it  does  not 
go  far  enough.  Full  earnings  exemptions 
should  be  allowed  for  part-time  students 

as  well. 

We  are  not  dealing  with  an  ordinary 
question  of  incentives  when  we  talk  about 
the  children  of  the  slums.  We  are  Ulking 
about  children  who  have  been  deprived 
from  birth  of  the  necessar>'  exposure  to 
vocabulary  and  sentence  structure,  who 
have  never  been  encouraged  to  hold  a 
respect  for  learning,  who  have  had  little 
incentive  to  exercise  their  imagination 
and  ambition.  We  are  talking  about  chil- 
dren who  attend  school  for  years  in  run- 
down, overcrowded  buildings,  who  use 
textbooks  and  materials  which  do  not 
deal  with  the  world  as  they  know  it.  and 
therefore  seem  irrelevant.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  children  who  may  never  have 
a  place  to  study,  or  even  to  read  or  to 
think.  These  children  see.  in  the  defeat 
of  their  parents  and  neighbors,  little  in- 
centive to  try  to  improve  their  own  lives. 
Thirty-one  percent  of  the  children  who 
complete  ninth  grade  in  the  schools  of 
our  major  cities  fail  to  receive  their  high 
school  diplomas.  And  the  dropout  rate 
for  the  slum  areas  of  these  cities  is  of 
course  even  higher  than  the  citywide 

average.  ^   .  w  v,i  v. 

Those  city  students  who  do  finish  high 
school  find  themselves  at  an  immediate 
disadvantage  when  they  apply  for  jobs 
or  attempt  to  further  their  education. 
The  instruction  which  they  have  received 
has  not  prepared  them  to  compete  with 
the  graduates  of  advanced  suburban 
schools.  Even  those  who  have  kept  up  all 
through  high  school  may  still  find  that 
thev  lack  certain  basic  skills.  Youngsters 
with  a  high  school  diploma  all  too  often 
find  themselves  washing  dishes  or  driv- 
ing cabs  or  working  at  the  variety  of 
part-time  jobs  which  the  large  urban 
centers  offer. 

Many  of  these  youngsters  might  want 
to  take  job  training  or  further  their  edu- 
cation. But  the  odds  are  against  them. 
Vocational  and  technical  schools,  and 
even  secretarial  schools,  are  rarely  lo- 
cated in  the  slunis.  Going  to  school  may 
mean  giving  up  an  opportunity  for  a 
part-time  job.  It  may  mean  hours  of 
travel  in  addition  to  hours  of  classwork. 
It  uill  certainly  mean  expenses:  tuition, 
books,  transportation,  and  clothes,  often 
amounting  to  several  hundred  dollars  a 
year  And  it  will  inevitably  mean  being 
placed  in  competition  with  children  from 
more  advantaged  backgrounds. 

Given  all  of  the  environmental  handi- 
caps, it  is  a  rare  young  man  or  woman 
who  wUl  venture  forth  from  the  slums 
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for  further  education.  I  seriously  doubt 
if  many  of  our  most  disadvantaged  young 
people  will  be  tempted  by  a  full  earnings 
exemption  for  full-time  students.  They 
cannot  afford  to  be  full-time  students. 
In  some  cases  their  families  are  depen- 
dent upon  the  extra  wages  they  can  bring 
in.  and  will  not  let  them  be  full-time 
students.  And  in  all  too  many  cases  they 
could  not  keep  up  academically  with  a 
full-time  educational  program. 

But  a  full  earnings  exemption  for 
part-time  students  might  ver\'  well  be 
the  program  for  which  we  are  searching. 
Many  youngsters  who  would  not  go  back 
to  school  full  time  might  be  encouraged 
to  enroll  for  one  or  two  courses  in  a 
vocational  school  or  community  college 
If  they  could  be  assured  that  this  would 
not  adversely  affect  the  family's  Income. 
Students  whose  jobs  might  not  enable 
them  to  attend  school  full  time  might 
find  that  they  could  afford  the  time  and 
expense  of  a  part-time  education.  The 
education  which  they  thus  received 
might  easily  be  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  find  a  steady  job.  to  improve  their 
earning  power,  and  to  at  last  begin  the 
long  trek  out  of  the  slums. 

I  b?lieve  this  program  is  worth  trying. 
I  urge  that  my  amendment,  to  provide  a 
full  earnings  exemption  for  part-time  as 
well  as  full-time  students,  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr,  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  presenting  what  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a  needed  perfection  of 
the  committee  language  and  intent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  accept  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  mv.self  5  mmutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
as  the  bill  passed  the  House,  it  provided 
that  earnings  of  a  student  during  the 
time  he  was  in  school  would  not  be 
counted.  If  a  young  person  attended 
school  for  9  months  and  was  out  of 
school  during  the  summer  rece.ss,  his 
earnings  during  the  3-month  period  he 
was  not  attending  school  would  be 
counted  against  the  eligibility  of  the 
family  to  receive  public  welfare  assist- 
ance. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
felt  that  if  a  young  man  or  young  woman 
were  a  full-time  student.  9  months  out 
of  the  year,  that  his  earnings  should  not 
be  counted  for  eligibility  to  receive  aid 
to  dependent  children  merely  because 
the  child  was  working  during  the  sum- 
mer recess.  Therefore,  we  liberalized  the 
House  position  to  exclude  from  consid- 
eration such  earnings  if  the  person  in- 
volved were  a  full-time  student. 


The  Senator  very  properly  raises  this 
question  about  a  person  going  to  school 
who  is  unable  to  attend  school  full  time, 
but  who  does  attend  school  part  time. 

We  would  not  want  to  let  someone 
abuse  the  aid-for-dependent-children 
program  by  means  of  being  a  full-time 
employee  and  holding  a  job,  which  would 
probably  disqualify  the  family  from  re- 
ceiving public  welfare  assistance. 

We  do  believe  the  Senator's  position 
has  merit  insofar  as  it  has  to  do  with  a 
person  who  is  a  part-time  employee  and, 
by  virtue  of  that,  is,  of  course,  able  to 
attend  school  on  a  part-time  basis.  For 
that  reason,  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment  as  modified.  I  will  be  glad  to 
take  it  to  conference. 

I  believe  that  it  would  add  to  the  area 
of  compromise  that  would  exist  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate  on  this  issue. 
During  the  time  that  intervenes  between 
now  and  the  time  the  conference  is  con- 
cluded, we  could  have  the  advice  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  those  who  studied  the  prob- 
lem to  see  what  abuse  they  might  see 
that  we  should  deal  with,  if  we  felt  it 
necessary  to  do  so. 

I  believe  the  amendment  deserves  con- 
sideration, and  I  will  be  glad  to  take  it 
to  conference. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
B.\KER]  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  is  no  further  request  for  time, 
I  >ield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    456 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  myself  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  submit  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  amendment  has  to  do  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  Government  would 
pay  for  drugs  under  the  medicaid  and 
public  assistance  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  at  least  one  other  major 
amendment  that  will  be  offered  to  the 
bill  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
WiLLi.MJsl.  I  do  not  believe  he  cares  to 
have  a  vote  on  the  amendment  at  the 
present  time.  I  believe  he  prefers  to  offer 
the  amendment  tomorrow.  I  have  not 
had  occasion  to  see  the  amendment. 
However.  I  have  some  idea  of  what  he 
plans  to  offer. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  was  planning  to  offer  my 


amendment  tonight  so  that  it  would  be 
the  pending  business  on  tomorow  or,  in 
the  event  I  was  not  here  when  we  ad- 
journed, I  thought  we  could  have  an 
understanding  that  my  amendment 
would  be  offered  at  that  time. 

There  may  be  two  other  amendments 
that  I  know  of,  but  I  hope  they  can  be 
disposed  of  tom.orrow. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  that  all  Senators  will  be 
ready  to  offer  their  amendments  and 
have  votes  on  them. 

The  amendment  I  am  submitting  is  a 
major  amendment,  and  the  same  thing 
would  be  true  with  respect  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

I  believe  it  would  be  w-ell  to  have 
these  amendments  printed  so  that  Sen- 
ators can  look  at  them. 

I  am  willing  to  proceed  now  with  my 
drug  amendment,  if  the  Senator  cares  to 
do  business  that  way.  He  probably  pre- 
fers that  his  amendment  be  printed  and 
considered  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  cannot  dispose  of  the  amend- 
ments one  after  another. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  more  amendments  than  seems 
to  be  the  case  at  the  moment. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris]  will  offer  an  amendment  first. 
Then  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Mil- 
ler! has  another  amendment. 

I  understand  from  the  desk  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott] 
has  two  amendments. 

My  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  has  another 
amendment. 

The  jimior  Senator  from  New  Yorli 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  has  seven  amendments. 

I  hope  that  we  will  not  take  things 
for  granted  too  soon  and  that,  instead 
of  having  all  these  amendments  printed 
tonight,  as  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
suggested,  he  might  offer  his  amendment 
so  that  it  may  be  disposed  of  and  we  may 
get  out  for  Thanksgiving. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
in  line  with  what  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  has  said,  if  Senators  have 
amendments.  I  want  them  to  keep  in 
mind  that  if  they  are  not  submitted  until 
Wednesday,  there  will  then  be  a  time 
limitation  of  one-half  hour  on  each  side, 
and  the  time  will  be  very  short  on 
Wednesday. 

If  we  think  an  amendment  is  meri- 
torious, we  will  be  glad  to  accept  it  If  we 
do  not  think  an  amendment  is  meri- 
torious, we  will  oppose  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr, 
President,  if  we  keep  the  amendments 
rolling  this  afternoon,  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  cannot  dispose  of  the  amend- 
ments this  afternoon.  I  have  another 
amendment  which  I  would  like  to  call  up. 
at  least  one,  which  can  be  disposed  of 
without  printing.  But  I  think  there  are 
several  other  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] has  two  amendments.  I  hope  he 
will  present  them  so  that  the  Senate  can 
keep  moving. 
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I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  now  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  p-'ge  25  between  lines  10  and  11  it  is 
nroposed  to  insert  the  following:  "effective 
julv  1.  1969.  provide  for  assistance  to  chil- 
dren in  need  because  of  the  unemployment 
of  their  father  as  provided  In  section  407." 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  amend  the  present 
law  in  resrard  to  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  so  as  to  make  manda- 
tory what  is  now  permissive  for  the  States 
in  regard  to  aid  to  children  of  unem- 
ployed fathers. 

Present  law  provides  for  Federal 
matchina:  funds  if  a  State  adopts  such 
a  proeram  on  a  purely  permissive  basis. 
The  amendment  would  make  the  adop- 
uon  of  such  a  program  mandatory  in 
each  of  the  States. 

The  amendment  provides  an  effective 
date  of  July  1,  1969,  but  I  wish  to  make 
it  clear  that  it  is  the  intent  of  myself 
and  the  cosponsors  of  the  amendment, 
who  are  listed  in  the  amendment,  that 
it  should  become  effective  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  that  this  legislative  intent 
is  to  be  governing  upon  both  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  States. 

The  only  reason  why  the  delayed  effec- 
tive date  is  necessary  is  to  give  States 
an  opportunity  to  change  their  State 
plans  without  taking  away  from  them  in 
the  meantime  the  Federal  matching 
funds  for  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children,  particularly  States  in  which  the 
legislature  does  not  meet  every  year. 
They,  especially,  will  need  the  additional 
time  in  order  to  change  their  State  plans 
so  as  to  be  in  compliance  with  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  seeks  to  correct  a 
present  serious  defect  in  the  law.  The 
efifect  of  the  present  law.  which  in  most 
States  denies  aid  to  dependent  children 
whose  fathers  are  unemployed,  is  to  en- 
courage further  the  breakdown  of  fam- 
ilies, and  illegitimacy. 

As  I  have  traveled  the  United  States 
recently,  visiting  in  the  slums  and  ghet- 
tos of  many  of  America's  cities,  I  have 
found  that  the  welfare  system,  itself,  in 
many  States  encourages  the  breakdown 
of  families,  because  it  requires  that  a 
father  in  a  family,  otherwise  entitled  to 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children, 
but  who  is  luiemployed,  leave  his  chil- 
dren and  his  home  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  receive  assistance.  I  believe  that 
is  a  terribly  detrimental  effect  of  the 
welfare  system  which  must  be  corrected 
immediately. 

There  is  even  more  reason  why  the 
amendment  should  be  adopted  now,  in 
light  of  the  work-training  provisions  in 
the  bill  reported  by  the  committee. 


I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  of- 
fered the  same  amendment  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  it  was  rejected  by 
voice  vote. 

In  the  bill,  we  presently  provide  in- 
centives in  connection  with  new  work- 
training  programs  for  those  receiving  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children. 
Since  an  unemployed  father,  mider  the 
mandatory  program  provided  in  the 
amendment,  would  immediately  become 
eligible  for  those  work-training  pro- 
grams— as  a  matter  of  fact,  under  other 
provisions  of  this  bill,  he  would  be  re- 
quired to  go  into  one  of  those  work- 
training  programs  within  30  days  after 
he  begins  to  receive  assistance — there  is 
no  reason  now  why  we  should  not  make 
this  program  for  unemployed  fathers 
mandatory,    uniformly    throughout   the 

The  Dep-irtment  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  today  estimates  that  the 
cost  of  this  propram  to  the  P'ederal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  S60  million,  and  to  the 
States  the  cost  would  be  between  S30  mil- 
lion and  $35  miUion.  However,  my  own 
judgment  is  that  those  figures  are  prob- 
ably high,  by  reason  of  the  work-training 
provisions  which  are  otherwise  in  this 
bill  and  for  which  such  an  unemployed 
father  wotild  immediately  become  eligi- 
ble. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  ter- 
rible effects  of  the  present  welfare  sys- 
tems upon  the  family  in  most  of  the 
States — and  I  might  say  that  only  22 
States  to  date  have  adopted  some  kind  of 
program  for  unemployed  fathers  under 
present  permissive  provisions  of  the 
law— there  is  another  effect,  the  fact  that 
the  lack  of  uniformity  in  welfare  laws 
among  the  various  States  is  a  contribut- 
ing factor  to  the  rural-to-urban  migra- 
tion of  our  population  which  has  oc- 
curred so  rapidly  within  recent  years 
and  which  has  exacerbated  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities. 

In  the  decade  between  1950  and  1960. 
11  million  Americans  moved  from  rural 
areas  and  small  towris  to  the  cities,  and 
tha-t  movement  is  still  going  on  at  the 
rate  of  500.000  to  600,000  per  year.  Since 
1950,  5.300,000  poor,  largely  Southern 
Negroes  have  moved  from  rural  areas  and 
small  towns  to  the  large  cities,  and  this 
fact  is  a  part  of  the  present  problems  we 
face,  of  a  very  deep  crisis  nature,  in  most 
of  the  cities  of  America. 

While  the  effect  of  the  welfare  system 
and  the  lack  of  uniformity  among  the 
various  States,  particularly  with  regard 
to  unemployed  fathers,  may  not  be  a 
major  factor,  it  is  nevertheless  a  con- 
tributing factor  in  the  migration  of  pop- 
ulation: and  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment would  tend  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

Therefore,  for  those  reasons— first,  in 
order  to  help  strengthen  families  rather 
than  tear  them  down,  as  present  welfare 
systems  do  in  most  States;  second,  to 
tend  toward  slowing  down  the  rural-to- 
urban  migration  of  population,  and, 
third,  to  allow  these  men.  under  this 
mandatory  system  in  each  State,  to 
thereby  become  eligible  for  the  new  work 


training  provisions  of  this  bill — I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
lent,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  directs  his 
amendment  at  a  point  in  the  law  that 
does  not  appear  logical  with  regard  to 
a  great  many  States. 

In  the  case  of  a  family  with  children, 
where  the  father  is  unemployed,  the 
family  is  not  eligible  for  welfare  assist- 
ance "if  the  father  is  less  than  65  years 
of  age  and  able  bodied.  If  the  father 
abandons  his  family,  the  mother  could 
seek  aid  for  the  dependent  children 
and  obtain  welfare  assistance.  It  is 
argued  that  the  welfare  law  tends  to 
work  out.  in  that  regard,  as  an  incentive 
to  break  up  families  and  to  break  up 
homes. 

In  1962  Congress  passed  a  law  that 
provided  that  families  could  be  eligible 
for  welfare  assistance  for  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  where  there  was  an  un- 
employed parent  in  the  home,  and  22 
States  have  taken  advantage  of  the  law 
in  the  5  years  it  has  been  on  the  stat- 
ute books.  That  means  that  28  States 
have  not  elected  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
Personally.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  22  States  which  took  advantage 
of  the  law  did  the  right  thing.  I  believe 
that  it  is  logical  to  support  the  Senator's 
argument  in  that  regard,  on  the  merits. 
It  is  fair  to  ask  whether  we  want  to  tell 
the  28  States — a  majority  of  the  States 
of  the  Union— which  did  not  elect  to  take 
advantage  of  the  law  that  as  a  condition 
of  having  a  proeram  of  this  tj"pe.  they 
must  do  what  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa believes  they  would  be  wise  to  do, 
and  what  I  agree  would  oe  a  wise  course 
for  the  States  to  follow,  if  they  were  so 
disposed. 

This  matter  was  considered  in  the 
committee.  The  committee  was  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  the  cost  esti- 
mate was  $60  million,  as  the  Senator  has 
correctly  stated.  The  vote  was  by  a  voice 
vote  or  by  a  show  of  hands,  and  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee did  not  believe  that  this  proposal 
should  be  added  to  the  bill. 

It  is  fair  to  ask  whether  we  want  to 
require  a  majority  of  the  States  to  do 
something  they  have  a  right  to  do  and 
have  elected  not  to  do  over  a  period  of  5 
years.  Upon  that  basis.  I  would  be  re- 
luctant to  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  some  Senators 
feel  more  strongly  about  this  matter  than 
I  do.  If  any  Senator  cares  to  express 
him.self  with  regard  to  the  matter  I  would 
be  happv  to  vield  to  him  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLTRTIS.  What  is  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  would  per- 
sonally expect  to  support  the  view  of 
the  majority  of  the  committee  that  in- 
asmuch as  28  States  have  not  elected  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  right  to  make 
aid  to  dependent  children  available 
where  there  is  an  unemployed  parent  in 
the  family,  that  then,  in  \'iew  of  the  cost, 
we  should  not  require  States  to  do  it; 
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It  would  be  voluntary  with  the  States. 
They  could  do  it  in  their  programs.  That 
was  the  view  of  the  majority  of  the 
committee. 

I  have  considerable  sympathy  for  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
on  the  merits  of  his  argument.  I  do  think 
that  there  is  a  fair  question  whether  we 
would  want  to  make  the  majority  of  the 
States  do  something  they  had  a  right 
to  do  and  which  they  have  elected  not 
to  do. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
will  yield  further,  it  would  be  my  opinion 
that  we  should  reject  the  amendment, 
for  this  reason.  The  program  is  available. 
The  Federal  funds  are  there.  The  Federal 
Government  has  done  its  part.  Now,  with 
fewer  than  one-half  of  the  States  avail- 
ing themselves  I  doubt  that  we  should 
make  it  mandatory  on  all  of  the  States. 
If  we  were  dealing  with  a  recalcitrant 
few  and  the  predominant  and  sizable 
majority  of  the  States  supported  this 
proposal,  then  we  might  consider  com- 
pelling States  to  comply.  However,  to  do 
it  at  this  point  certainly  would  be  com- 
pelling the  majority  to  do  that  which 
only  the  minority  has  elected  to  do. 

I  would  support  the  position  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, another  argument  that  was  made 
in  our  committee  to  reject  the  amend- 
ment at  that  time  was  that  28  States 
which  do  not  have  similar  programs 
would  be  automatically  disqualified  imtil 
their  legislatures  were  back  in  session  to 
get  the  matter  worked  out.  If  this  pro- 
posal were  going  to  be  considered.  It 
should  be  considered  separately  so  that 
States  could  come  in  and  present  plans. 
If  the  Senate  were  to  agree  to  the  pro- 
posal, it  should  be  with  adequate  time  for 
States  to  bring  themselves  into  compli- 
ance. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  following  Senators  who  assisted  in 
the  preparation  and  presentation  of  this 
amendment  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  amendment:  Senators  Clark.  Hart, 
Hartke,  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts, 
Kennedy  of  New  York,  Pell.  Javits, 
MoNDALE.  Morse.  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Yarborough. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

I  think  that  of  all  the  amendments  be- 
ing considered,  and  I  include  the  amend- 
ments I  am  recommending,  there  is  not 
a  more  important  measure  than  this 
amendment. 

We  are  all  concerned  that  over  the 
period  of  the  last  few  years  there  has 
been  a  breakdown  of  the  family  unit,  the 
fact  that  the  family  unit  has  meant  less 


and  less,  that  there  have  been  fewer 
family  ties,  and  fewer  ties  to  the  father. 
The  father  meaixs  less  today  in  the 
household  than  he  did  20  years  ago  and 
this  is  particularly  true  insofar  as  the 
impoverished  and  the  poor  are  con- 
cerned. 

One  of  the  basic  problems  of  the  poor 
has  been  our  welfare  program  over  the 
last  30  years.  We  have  handed  out  wel- 
fare payments  to  those  who  are  poor. 
We  thought  that  would  satisfy  the  prob- 
lem and  that  was  all  we  needed  to  do. 

However,  a  basic  part  of  the  problem 
has  been  the  breakup  of  the  family  unit. 
They  were  unable  to  receive  the  welfare 
payment  unless  the  father  left  the  house. 
There  were  no  jobs  for  the  father,  so 
that  to  receive  payments  in  order  that 
the  children  might  eat  and  the  yoimg 
members  of  the  family  might  survive,  the 
father  had  to  leave  the  house.  There  was 
the  question  of  the  natural  inclinations 
of  the  man  and  woman.  Children  con- 
tinue to  be  bom.  and  it  has  turned  out 
that  a  high  percentage  of  the  children 
bom  in  these  areas  of  the  United  States 
are  illegitimate. 

First,  the  father  was  unable  to  get  a 
job  because  we  would  not  provide  sufQ- 
cient  jobs  for  them  in  those  areas  of  our 
urban  cities.  Second,  we  made  it  impos- 
sible for  the  wife  and  the  children  to 
receive  money  from  the  welfare  program 
unless  the  father  had  left  the  house.  This 
has  been  one  of  the  basic  reasons  that 
this  program  has  not  been  as  effective 
and  as  successful  in  the  past  as  it  should 
have  been. 

I  think  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem  by  providing  the  strength  of  the 
family  tmit  and  by  providing  the  family 
will  be  paid  if  the  father  stays  with  the 
family,  and  the  children  will  receive 
money  not  only  when  the  father  leaves 
the  house. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  argument  that 
is  sometimes  made  that  we  are  going  to 
pay  only  in  the  case  of  children  who  are 
hungry  if  they  are  illegitimate.  In  the 
present  situation  we  make  it  a  premium 
for  the  father  to  leave  the  house.  Under 
our  present  system  in  the  United  States. 
in  the  case  of  the  family  that  is  poor,  if 
the  children  are  illegitimate  and  the 
father  has  left  the  house,  the  family  will 
do  much  better.  I  think  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  recognized  that.  His 
amendment  goes  to  the  heart  of  this 
problem.  It  would  make  programs  much 
more  effective  in  the  future  and  it  would 
make  the  family  unit  mean  something. 
The  father  would  stand  for  something. 

We  can  all  be  appalled  at  statistics 
which  show  that  last  year  50  percent  of 
all  children  who  were  born  in  Harlem 
Hospital,  which  has  a  high  rate  of  wel- 
fare patients,  were  illegitimate.  In  the 
Baltimore  City  Hospital,  which  also 
serves  the  poor  primarily.  72  percent  of 
the  children  born  last  year  were 
illegitimate, 

One  of  the  basic  reasons,  and  the 
argument  that  one  hears  over  and  over 
again,  is  that  the  father  cannot  find  a 
job  and  the  children  cannot  get  help 
from  the  welfare  department  unless  the 
father  leaves  the  home.  So  the  child  goes 
out  and  protects  the  door  to  see  whether 
the  guard  is  going  to  come  in  so  that  his 


father  can  come  home  occasionally  to 
see  the  wife,  and  then,  there  are  more 
illegitimate  children. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  make  the  father  responsible  and 
receive  the  training  which  is  outlined 
in  the  program.  That  is  extremely  im- 
portant.  Also  we  should  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  father  to  stay  in  the  house, 
to  try  to  find  a  job,  and  for  the  cliildren 
to  receive  aid  and  assistance  during  that 
period  of  time.  This  proposal  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem. 

In  my  judgment,  one  of  the  basic  rea- 
sons we  have  had  crime,  lawlessness,  and 
disorder  in  the  United  States  has  been 
the  breakdown  of  the  family  unit.  The 
only  way  to  deal  with  that  problem  is  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  welfare  and  the 
basic  problem  of  permitting  the  father 
to  stay  in  the  house  and  look  out  for  his 
children.  If  he  is  having  difficulty  receiv- 
ing employment  or  training,  the  children 
should  receive  subsistence  during  that 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  New  York  if  the  State  of 
New  York  has  this  program. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  It  Is  one 
of  the  first  States  to  do  so.  Approxi- 
mately 28  States  do  not. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  cited  in- 
stances of  births  in  hospitals  in  New 
York.  The  adoption  of  the  amendment  ol 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  have 
no  bearing  on  this  problem. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  It  would. 
It  is  not  understood  among  the  welfare 
recipients  and  potential  recipients  in  the 
country.  Mitchell  Ginsberg,  who  is  the 
commissioner  of  welfare  in  New  York, 
has  pointed  out  that  only  one-half  of 
the  people  eligible  for  welfare  in  New 
York  apply  for  it.  There  is  a  lack  of 
understanding  and  a  lack  of  comprehen- 
sion. Thus,  it  is  generally  accepted  that 
if  the  father  lives  in  the  house  the  fam- 
ily cannot  receive  welfare  payments. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  not  true  in  Ne^v 
York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  It  is  not 
true,  but  there  is  a  lack  of  understand- 
ing. If  we  agree  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  there  will  be 
understanding,  not  only  in  New  York 
but  across  the  country,  to  the  effect  that 
the  family  unit  means  something  and 
that  we  expect  the  father  to  remain  in 
the  house  and  to  support  and  take  care 
of  the  children  and  give  the  family  di- 
rection. Those  things  do  not  exist  under 
our  program  at  the  present  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jields  time? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  As  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  just  said.  I  think  this  is  an  ex- 
tremely serious  defect  in  the  present  wel- 
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fare  system.  We  aflBuent  Americans  can- 
not have  it  both  ways.  We  cannot  say 
that  people  are  to  be  condemned  for  the 
breakdown  of  their  families  on  the  one 
hand  and  then,  by  our  vote,  continue  a 
system  in  most  of  the  States  which  en- 
courages the  breakdown  of  famihes. 

I  was  in  a  midwestern  city  recently, 
walking  through  the  slums  and  talking 
to  the  inhabitants  there,  and  I  came  upon 
a  group  of  young  men  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  25,  about  15  in  number,  out 
of  work,  imemployed.  but  looking  for 
jobs. 

I  talked  to  them  personally.  Their 
greatest  cry  was  for  jobs,  and  the  ability 
to  make  a  living  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  Most  of  them  were  fathers.  One 
young  man  was  the  father  of  five,  an- 
other the  father  of  three.  They  kept  say- 
ing to  me.  "I  need  a  job.  Can't  you  help 
us  get  jobs?" 

I  talked  to  a  young  social  worker  there, 
as  we  walked  away,  and  asked  him,  "How 
are  the  families  of  these  young  men  liv- 
ing?" He  told  me  that  they  did  not  hve 
in  that  area  of  town,  that  they  came  from 
another  area,  but  that  they  must  stay 
away  from  their  families  and  their  homes 
In  order  for  their  families  to  eat.  so  that 
their  families  would  not  starve. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  something  des- 
perately wrong  with  an  American  sys- 
tem which  encourages  fathers  to  leave 
their  homes. 

I  beg  of  Senators,  with  this  opixirtu- 
nity  now  at  hand,  to  reform  this  terrible 
defect  in  our  welfare  laws. 
Now  is  the  time  to  do  it. 
I  can  understand  the  arguments  used 
in  the  past  against  making  this  manda- 
tory on  the  States,  but  those  arguments 
no  longer  have  the  validity  they  had.  If 
they  ever  had  much  validity— and  I 
think  they  had  very  little.  Because,  hav- 
ing written  into  this  law  the  work-train- 
ing provisions,  we  can  now,  with  this 
amendment,  let  the  unemployed  fathers 
take  advantage  of  the  work-training  pro- 
visions in  the  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
under  other  provisions  of  the  bill,  as  I 
said  earlier,  within  30  days  after  they 
go  on  the  assistance  rolls,  as  a  result  of 
this  amendment,  they  will  have  to  be- 
come a  part  of  the  work-training  pro- 
grams of  the  bill,  either  on  jobs,  or  train- 
ing, or  other  work-training  provisions 
in  the  bill. 

This  is  a  highly  important  provision 
that  needs  to  be  adopted  and  needs  to 
be  adopted  now.  In  my  judgment,  the 
costs  will  be  negligible  against  the  ter- 
rible, deleterious  effects  the  present 
system  has  on  the  family. 

I  hope,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Jobs  are  the  most  des- 
perate need  of  the  poor  in  this  coun- 
try, as  well  as  training  for  the  poor — 
training  and  jobs  where  the  poor  peo- 
ple are  located.  There  are  simply  not 
enough  jobs  to  go  around.  That  is  why 
we  have  to  have  the  work-training  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  and  the  additional 
provisions  are  needed  in  the  law  for  the 


use  of  sub-professionals  in  almost  all 
areas  of  our  public  life  and  also  the  sub- 
sidization of  private  industry  for  em- 
ployment and  training  of  the  poor. 

I  give  one  illustration.  Out  in  Watts, 
where,  a  short  time  ago,  that  terribly 
tragic  riot  occurred.  Aerojet  General,  a 
private  company,  in  doing  what  other 
private  industries  must  do  and,  hope- 
fully, will  do,  started  a  plant  to  build 
military  tents. 

The  company  now  hires  425  persons. 
The  initial  employment  was  for  75.  They 
advertised  to  fill  75  jobs.  They  received 
appUcations  totaling  not  75.  but  5.500 — 
from  people  who  wanted  to  go  to  work 
and  needed  to  go  to  work. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  these  reasons,  I 
think  it  is  imperative  that  America  face 
this  problem  squarely  today  and  elim- 
inate this  terrible  deficiency  in  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  now  been  yielded  back.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GrueningI.  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona IMr.  HaydenL  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  JordanI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  armcunce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  HoLLANn],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  !Mr.  HollingsI, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy! .  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGeeI,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin IMr.  Nelson],  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  TalmadgeI,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young! ,  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland!  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI.  If  pres- 
sent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon!  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers!.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson] 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield!, 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mur- 
phy], and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  H.ansen!.  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  absent  on 
oflBcial  business. 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39, 

nays  36,  as  follows: 
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YEAS — 39 

Aiken  Javits  Moss 

Baker  Kennedv.  Mass.  Muskle 

Bavh  Kennedy.  NY.    Pastore 

Brewster  Kuchel  Pell 

Brooke  Long,  Mo.  Percy 

Burdlck  Magnuson  Prouty 

Case  Mansfield  Proxmlre 

Clark  McGovern  Randolph 

Hams  McIntyTe  Rlblcoff 

Hart  Metcalf  Symington 

Hartke  Mondale  Tydings 

Inouve  Monroney  Williams,  N.J. 

Jackson  Morse  Yarborough 

NAYS— 36 

Eastland  McClellan 

Ellender  Miller 

Erv;n  Montoya 

Fannin  Morton 

Pulbright  Pearson 

Grlffln  Russell 


Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs  

Byrd.  W.  Va.        Hickenlooper      Smith 
ciiurch  Hill  Spong 

Cotton  HruBka  Stennls 

Curtis  Jordan,  Idaho     Thurmond 

Dlrksen  Lausche  WlUlams.  Del. 

Domlnlck  Long,  La.  Young,  N.  Dak. 

NOT  VOTING — 25 

BjTd.  Va.  Hatfield  Nelson 


Cannon 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Fong 

Gore 

Gruenlng 

Hansen 


Havden  Scott 

Holland  Smathers 

Hollings  Sparkman 

Jordan.  N.C.  Talmadge 

McCarthy  Tower 

McGee  Young.  Ohio 
Mundt 
Murphy 


So  Mr.  Harris'  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  to  make  an  an- 
nounG.€ment  that  I  believe  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  Senate. 

Tomorrow  there  will  be  offered  an 
amendment  that  will  give  Senators  an 
opportunity  to  vote  for  the  House  bill 
as  it  relates  to  the  benefit  increase,  the 
tax  rate,  and  the  wage  base  to  which  it 
is  applied. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
reported  a  bill  that  would  give  everyone 
affected  a  12 '2 -percent  increase.  After 
a  great  deal  of  work  under  the  direction 
of  their  chairman,  Mr,  MaLs.  they  found 
that  that  increa.se  could  be  financed  with 
an  ultimate  maximum  tax  per  employee 
of  $448.40. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  not 
only  recommended  a  higher  level  of 
benefits,  but  financing  so  arranged  that 
Senators  who  vote  for  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  bill  will  be  voting  for 
an  ultimate  maximum  employee  tax  of 
$626.40,  and  that  maximum  will  be 
reached  in  1980.  while,  under  the  House 
bill,  it  will  be  reached  7  years  later. 
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The  House  increase  in  benefits  amounts 
to  a  substantial  raise.  On  all  other  mat- 
ters, such  as  corrective  amendments  here 
and  there  in  the  medicare  provisions.  I 
do  not  disturb  the  provisions  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill;  but  I  shall  give  the  Senate  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  level  of  bene- 
fits and  the  wage  base  and  tax  rate  pro- 
vided in  the  Mills  bill. 

AMENDMENT    NO.   449 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  449,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  iNo.  449'  of  Mr. 
Allott  is  as  fallows: 

On  page  82,  between  lines  10  and  11.  In- 
sert the  following: 

"BENEFITS  FOR  CERT.^IN  ADOPTED  CHILDREN 

"Sec.  114.  (ai  Section  202(di(9)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended — 

"(li  by  striking  ovit  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  ( D  i ,  and  inserting  In  lieu 
of  such  period  ':  or',  and 

"(2)  by  adding  after  and  below  subpara- 
graph |D)   the  following  new  subparagraph: 

'••(E)  was  legally  adopted  by  such 
individual — 

"•(1)  in  an  adoption  which  took  place 
under  the  supervision  of  a  public  or  private 
child-placement  agency, 

'■'lil)  in  an  adoption  decreed  by  a  co\irt 
of  competent  Jurisdiction  within  the  United 
States, 

■■■(iii>  on  a  date  Immediately  preceding 
which  such  individual  had  continuously  re- 
sided for  not  less  than  one  year  within  the 
United  States: 

••  ■  (IV »  at  a  time  prior  to  the  attainment 
of  age  18  by  such  child.' 

"  (  b  I  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a I  shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly  bene- 
fits payable  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  months  after  Februarj-  1968, 
but  only  on  the  basis  of  applications  filed 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

On  page  213.  Une  15.  Insert  "114,"  Immedi- 
ately after  "113.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield 
himself? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  not  my  intention  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amendment. 
The  manager  of  the  bill  has  indicated 
some  favorable  attitude  toward  it,  and  I 
shall  make  only  a  very  short  statement. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senate  is  aware, 
the  natural  children  of  disabled  persons 
are  eligible  to  receive  social  security 
benefits.  These  children  are  eligible  to 
receive  benefits  without  regard  to  the 
date  upon  which  the  disabled  person  be- 
came eligible  to  receive  disability  bene- 
fits from  social  security.  The  law  is  much 
more  restrictive,  however,  with  regard  to 
the  ability  of  adopted  children  of  dis- 
abled persons  to  receive  benefits.  At  the 
present  time,  the  Social  Security  Act 
prohibits  the  payment  of  benefits  to  a 
child  adopted  by  a  disabled  person  if 
the  child  was  adopted  more  than  2 
years  after  the  person  became  eligible  to 
receive  disability  benefits  from  social  se- 
curity. As  I  imderstand  it.  the  present 


provision  of  the  law  was  originally 
drafted  in  this  rather  unyielding  and  ar- 
bitrary fashion  because  of  a  concern  that 
there  might  otherwise  be  an  effort  by 
disabled  persons  to  abuse  the  benefit 
provisions  of  the  law  if  they  were  able 
to  adopt  children  at  any  time  after  they 
became  entitled  to  benefits.  Thus,  the 
dependency  concept  with  regard  to  adop- 
tive children  has  always  been  much  more 
limited  than  it  has  with  regard  to  natu- 
ral children  of  disabled  persons.  Experi- 
ence has  shown,  however,  that  this  con- 
cern over  the  possible  abuse  of  the  law 
with  regard  to  adopted  children  was 
never  justified,  and  that  this  limitation 
has  created  undue  hardships  and  diffi- 
cult circumstances  for  the  bona  fide  ef- 
forts of  disabled  persons  to  find  some 
financial  assistance  from  social  security 
after  they  have  adopted  children.  Ar- 
bitrary laws  can  lead  to  inequitable  and 
oftentimes  absurd  results.  This  has  cer- 
tainly been  the  experience  with  this  par- 
ticular provision  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

This  situation  seems  most  unfortunate 
to  me  and  contrary  to  good  public  policy. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  offered 
the  amendment  which  is  now  pending 
before  the  Senate.  This  amendment 
would  provide  an  exception  to  the  present 
rule  regarding  adoption  of  a  child  by  a 
person  who  gets  social  security  disability 
benefits.  Under  my  amendment,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  provisions  of  the  present  law, 
a  child  who  is  adopted  by  a  person  re- 
ceiving disability  benefits  could  qualify 
for  child's  benefits  if  first,  the  adoption 
took  place  under  the  supervision  of  a 
public  or  private  child  placement  agency; 
second,  the  adoption  was  decreed  by  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  within 
the  United  States;  third,  the  adopting 
parent  had  continuously  resided  within 
the  United  States  for  not  less  than  1 
year;  and,  fourth,  the  child  was  adopted 
prior  to  the  time  he  reached  the  age  of  18. 

Mr.  President,  under  date  of  Novem- 
ber 20.  1967,  I  have  received  a  memoran- 
dum from  Mr.  Robert  J.  Myers,  chief 
actuary  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  l.t 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Myers  assures  me 
that  the  estimated  cost  factor  for  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  is  negligible. 
There  are  two  reasons  why  this  is  true. 
At  present,  the  average  monthly  benefit 
of  a  child  of  a  disabled  social  security 
beneficiary  is  $32.29.  Thus  it  is  clear  that 
the  eligibility  of  certain  adopted  children 
to  receive  social  security  benefits  under 
the  provisions  of  my  amendment  will  not 
require  the  institution  of  a  massive  pro- 
gram of  extensive  increases  in  social  se- 
curity benefits.  We  are  here  concerned 
with  a  small,  definable  group  of  disabled 
individuals  who  need  our  help.  A  benefit 
of  $32.29  per  month  to  help  support  a 
child  is  not  going  to  tempt  one  to  abuse 
the  law  in  order  to  adopt  a  child.  Surely 
the  cost  of  raising  a  child  is  more  than 
this,  particularly  for  those  disabled  per- 
sons who  sustain  so  much  more  in  the 
way  of  hardship  and  expense. 

The  second  reason  why  this  amend- 


ment has  a  negligible  cost  factor  is  due 
to  the  limitations  which  have  been  im- 
posed by  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment itself.  The  amendment  would  pro- 
vide assistance  only  for  good  faith  adop- 
tions by  residents  of  the  United  States. 
The  amendment  is  offered  with  the  in- 
tent to  create  a  more  equitable  limita- 
tion to  the  present  law  with  regard  to 
the  ability  of  disabled  persons  to  adopt 
children  after  they  have  become  entitled 
to  receive  social  security  benefits.  The 
adoption  of  this  amendment  will  only 
help  assure,  as  all  Americans  have  the 
right  to  be  a.ssured.  that  Congress  is  con- 
tinuously striving  to  enact  reasonable  and 
equitable  social  security  legislation. 

I  believe  that  acceptance  of  this 
amendment  will  permit  a  small  number 
of  children  to  secure  the  love  and  affec- 
tion that  goes  with  the  life  of  a  family 
unit.  I  ask  this  body  to  pause  a  moment 
to  consider  the  negligible  cost  that  would 
be  required  to  provide  a  certain  amount 
of  help  and  happiness  for  those  children 
who  might  otherwise  miss  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

In  his  letter  to  me,  Mr.  President,  Mr, 
Myers  makes  this  statement: 

The  estimated  level-cost  would  be  negligi- 
ble [i.e.,  less  than  .005'^  of  taxable  payroll,] 

I  hope,  Mr.  President — and  I  see  the 

distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill  are  both  present  on  the  floor- 
that  the  amendment  will  be  accepted. 
ExHisrr  1 

November  20.  1967. 
Memorandum  from:   Robert  J.  Myers,  chief 
actuary.  Social  Security  Administration. 

Subject:  Cost  estimate  for  amendment  No, 
449.  submitted  by  Senator  Allott. 

This  memorandum  will  give  a  cost  estimate 
for  Amendment  No.  449  (which  would  amend 
H.R.  12080),  submitted  by  Senator  Allott. 
This  amendment  would  modify  the  Old-Age. 
Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance  system 
by  making  eligible  for  child's  benefits  a  child 
adopted  by  a  disability  Insurance  beneficiary 
(I.e..  a  disabled  worker)  under  several  re- 
strictive provisions  as  to  the  adoption. 

This  amendment  would  result  in  only  rela- 
tively small  additional  cost  to  the  system. 
The  estimated  level-cost  would  be  negligible 
(i.e.,  less  than  ,005'^  of  taxable  payroll).  The 
annual  cost  In  the  early  years  of  operation 
would  be  less  than  $5  million. 

Robert  J.  Myers. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  consponsor  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Colorado. 

I  think  it  would  correct  inequities 
which  have  been  In  the  section  up  to 
date.  I  can  foresee  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  know,  of  certain  cases  where  fami- 
lies with  both  adopted  and  natural  chil- 
dren under  these  types  of  circumstances 
find  that  they  can  get  benefits  for  their 
natural  children  and  cannot  get  them 
for  adopted  children.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  that  is  equitable  or  fair. 

For  that  reason,  and  because  the  cost 
is  a  negligible  amount,  I  am  happy  to 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
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mend  the  Senator  from  Colorado  for 
-ffering  the  amendment. 

It  so  happens  that  I  know  of  at  least 
hro  occasions  on  which.  In  all  good  faith, 
small  children  have  been  adopted  and  a 
hardship  has  been  worked. 

I  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 

"^Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Ham- 
5hire  may  be  Usted  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  examine  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  have  discussed  it  with  Mr. 
Robert  Myers,  whose  cost  estimate  has 
heretofore  been  placed  in  the  Record  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  will  not 
Inrite  abuses.  I  believe,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  it  will  take  care  of  some  very  worthy 
cases,  although  they  are  not  very  many 
In  number. 

I  think  that  Congress  can  rely  on  the 
fact  that  the  adoption  of  children  is  not 
taken  lightly  by  the  courts.  Neither  is  the 
adoption  of  children  taken  hghtly  by 
public  and  private  child  placement  agen- 
cies. I  think  those  two  conditions  can 
only  be  met  when  there  are  other  sub- 
stantial reasons  for  the  adoption. 

I  do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  agree- 
ment to  this  amendment  would  invite 
abuses  in  that  people  would  use  the 
adoption  route  in  order  to  increase  their 
benefits  under  the  program. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  manager  of  the  bill  for  a 
moment,  I  ask  if  he  has  any  disposition 
with  respect  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  vield  myself  2  minutes. 

"The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  had  occasion  to  look  at  the 
amendnient  and  the  members  of  my  staff 
have  undertaken  to  study  it. 

The  amendment  does  have  merit.  It 
would  be  worthy  of  the  consideration  by 
the  Senate.  I  personally  would  have  no 
objection  to  taking  the  amendment  to 
conference.  ^     .  ,. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  very  much. 
I  am  trying  to  facilitate  and  speed  up  the 
consideration  of  the  pending  bill. 

I  would  not  want  the  fact  that  a  roll- 
call  is  not  had  on  the  amendment — and 
I  indicated  to  several  of  my  colleagues 
that  I  would  not  ask  for  one— to  indicate 
that    the    Senate    treated    the    matter 

Ughtly. 


Frankly,  this  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  the  very  unfortunate  case  of  a 
veteran  who  became  disabled  in  1957  and 
was  a  quadriplegic,  meaning  that  he  has 
no  use  of  either  arms  or  legs. 

He  was  married  in  1964.  More  than  2 
years  after  that,  his  adopted  child  is  un- 
able to  receive  these  benefits  that  nat- 
ural children  receive. 

I  think  that  the  limitation  which  I 
have  placed  on  the  amendment  will  keep 
the  amendment  from  ever  being  abused. 
If  it  were  abused.  I  would  be  the  first  to 
ask  for  a  modification  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  appreciate  the  support  of  the  Sena- 
tor. If  the  Senator  is  ready  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time.  I  am  willing 

to  do  so. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  know  of  no  reason  wlij-  the 
amendment  should  not  be  agreed  to. 

As  far  as  I  know,  of  the  Senators  who 
are  present,  I  know  of  no  one  who  is 
opposed  to  the  amendment.  I  think  the 
Record  should  indicate  that  a  substan- 
tial number  of  Senators  were  present 
at  the  time  of  the  consideration  of  the 
amendment  and  the  general  view  was 
that  the  amendment  has  merit. 

We  will  be  happy  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. If  the  House  has  some  reason  to 
object,  we  will  find  out  about  that  when 
we  meet  with  their  conferees,  and  we 
will   have  a  further  chance  to  consider 
it  at  that  time. 
I  think  the  amendment  is  meritorious. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.   Presidsnt,   I  yield   back   the   re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
■  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. . 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  paee  385.  line  19.  strike  out  "and". 
On  nage  386.  Une  4,  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  '•:  and". 

On  page  386.  between  lines  4  and  5.  Insert 
the  following: 

"(14)  provides  that  acceptance  of  family 
planning  services  provided  under  the  plan 
shall  be  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  Indi- 
vidual to  whom  such  services  are  offered  and 
shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  eligibility  for 
or  the  receipt  of  any  service  under  the  plan. 

On  page  390.  strike  out  line  21  and  Insert 
the  following:  "other  reasons  beyond  his 
control  Acceptance  of  family  planning  serv- 
ices provided  under  a  project  under  this  sec- 
tion (and  section  512)  shall  be  voluntary  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  to  whom  such 
services  are  offered  and  shall  not  be  a  prereq- 


uisite to  the  eliglblUty  for  or  the  receipt  of 
any  service  under  such  project." 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a    technical    amendment   to   the   social 
security    bill    regarding    the    voluntary 
character  of  family  planning  programs. 
The    Senate    Finance    Committee,    in 
adopting  a  number  of  amendments  to 
the    social    security    bill    for   voluntary 
familv  planning  programs,  intended  to 
include    statutory    language    to    insure 
that  family  planning  services  provided 
under  the  act  would  be  wholly  voluntar>- 
and  would  not  be  made  a  prerequisite 
to  rece:pt  of  any  other  services  or  finan- 
cial assistance.  Due  to  a  drafting  error, 
this    statutory    language    was    included 
only  in  the  public  welfare  amendments, 
but  was  not   repeated  in  the  maternal 
and  child  health  provisions  in   title  V 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Since  it  was 
clearly  the  intent  of  the  committee  that 
all  familv  planning  .services  made  avail- 
able under  the  act— whether  under  pub- 
lic welfare  or  maternal  and  child  health 
programs— would   be   wholly    voluntarj-, 
it  is  necessary-  to  repeat  this  statutorj' 
language  in  two  additional  places  in  the 
present  bill.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  being  offered  today. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  whether  he  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presiaent, 
the  purpose  of  the  committee  was  that 
familv  planning  should  be  offered  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  On  page  227  of  the  com- 
mittee bill,  with  regard  to  the  public  wel- 
fare program,  we  do  include  that  affirma- 
tive statement. 

The  Senator  feels  this  should  also  be 
included  in  the  part  of  the  biU  that  deals 
with  maternal  and  child  health  care.  We 
do  so  state  in  the  committee  report.  If 
the  Senator  thinks  it  should  also  be  in 
the  bill,  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Marj'land. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  lime? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

Marj'land.  „ 

The  PRF5IDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  so- 
cial security  bill  now  before  the  Senate 
contains  provisions  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment are  among  the  most  important 
measures  which  this  Congress  can  enact 
for  waging  the  war  against  poverty. 
These  provisions  will,  when  enacted  by 
the  Congress,  mark  the  first  significant 
Involvement  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  provision  of  voluntary-  family  plan- 
ning services  to  poor  persons  who  want, 
but  cannot  now  afford  to  obtain,  such 
services.  ,        ,  . 

This  historic  step  is  due,  in  great 
measure,  to  the  foresight  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
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Committee.  Senator  Russell  Long,  who 
took  the  leadership  in  his  committee  for 
the  adoption  of  these  provisions  which  I 
proposed  as  amendments  to  the  bill.  The 
family  planning  services  made  possible  by 
these  provisions  will  bring  incalculably 
great  benefits  both  to  the  families  who 
participate  in  the  programs  and  to  our 
society  generally,  and  the  expense  of  the 
program  will  be  many  times  less  than  the 
tax  dollars  we  will  save  in  welfare  costs 
and  the  other  vast  social  costs  of  un- 
wanted children  of  poverty. 

Let  me  briefly  summarize  the  amend- 
ments which  the  committee  adopted. 
First,  the  bill  now  provides  that  family 
planning  sei-vices  must  be  wholly  volun- 
tary, and  may  not  be  a  prerequisite  to 
eligibility  for  or  receipt  of  any  other  serv- 
ice or  financial  assistance.  This  principle 
is  of  vital  importance  and  accordingly  it 
is  proper  that  it  be  spelled  out  specifically 
in  the  statute.  Second,  the  bill  now  ear- 
marks funds  for  family  planning  serv- 
ices, so  that  these  funds  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  programs  but  must  be 
spent  on  these  services  alone.  This  will 
insure  that  tlie  mandate  of  Congress  to 
establish  family  planning  programs  will 
be  carried  out.  Third,  the  bill  substan- 
tially expands  the  funds  which  will  be 
available  for  family  planning  services.  In 
fiscal  year  1969.  $15  million  will  be  ear- 
marked for  this  program.  This  sum  will 
rise  In  fiscal  1970  to  S46.5  million,  in 
fiscal  1971  to  $72  million,  m  fiscal  1972 
to  $77  million,  and  in  fiscal  1973  to  $22 
million. 

This  substantial  expansion  of  funds 
means  that  money  will  be  available,  for 
the  first  time,  to  meet  the  needs  for  fam- 
ily planning  services  among  those  who 
now  want  but  cannot  afford  them.  Ac- 
cording to  estimates  which  have  been 
endorsed  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  there  are  pres- 
ently approximately  5  million  women  of 
child-bearing  age  who  want,  but  cannot 
afford,  family  planning  services.  To  pro- 
vide a  woman  with  family  planning  serv- 
ices costs  approximately  $20  each  year, 
both  for  provision  of  information,  medi- 
cal supervision  and  medical  supplies. 
Thus,  it  will  cost  about  $100  million  each 
year  to  reach  those  who  need  the  serv- 
ices. With  contributions  from  State  and 
local  governments  and  from  private 
sources,  the  funds  which  these  amend- 
ments to  the  social  security  bill  makes 
available  should  be  able,  in  a  relatively 
brief  time,  to  reach  virtually  all  those  in 
need. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  this  job  be 
done.  It  is  now  indisputably  clear  that  a 
major  factor  among  the  causes  of  poverty 
is  family  size  beyond  that  which  the  fam- 
ily desires  or  can  afford.  Tlie  importance 
of  this  factor  was  recognized  by  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  in  establishing  a 
family  planning  program  as  one  of  the 
special  national  emphasis  programs  con- 
ducted by  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. Thus  the  problem  has  been  recog- 
nized. Now  we  must  provide  the  funds  to 
meet  this  problem. 

By  the  action  we  are  about  to  take  un- 
der the  social  security  bill,  the  challenge 
now  clearly  falls  primarily  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Under  this  bill,  he 
will  have  the  funds  to  make  a  significant 


advance  against  poverty  in  this  country. 
This  challenge  must  be  met. 

In  the  past,  I  have  been  critical  of 
HEW  for  failing  to  give  this  program  the 
priority  which  it  requires.  Just  2  weeks 
ago.  a  report  by  an  HEW  consultant.  Dr. 
Oscar  Harkavy  of  the  Ford  Foundation, 
was  made  public.  Dr.  Harkavy's  report 
concluded  that  HEW  had  failed  to  give 
clear  or  strong  leadership  to  the  family 
planning  program,  and  that  the  program 
suffered  from  lack  of  funds  and  person- 
nel. Publication  of  this  report,  and  the 
approval  of  my  family  planning  amend- 
ments by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
came  at  virtually  the  same  time.  In  effect, 
an  executive  agency  acknowledgment  of 
the  problem  and  the  solution  to  that 
problem  have  now  coincided.  Dr.  Har- 
kavy's report  gives  a  blueprint  for  action, 
and  action  will  now  be  possible  when  the 
Congress  approves  my  amendments  as 
adopted  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Officials  of  HEW  have  informed  me 
that  the  Department  supported  approval 
of  my  amendment,?  in  the  executive  ses- 
sions of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  I 
am  delighted  to  learn  of  this.  Their  sup- 
port demonstrates.  I  believe,  that  the 
mandate  of  Congress  to  expand  family 
planning  services  to  reach  all  those  in 
need  will  be  fully  and  sympathetically 
met.  We  shall  expect  nothing  less. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah,  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  we  will  never  make  a  dent 
in  the  welfare  program  of  this  country 
until  we  provide  family  planning  services 
and  medical  supplies  to  the  poor  people 
in  this  counti-y  who  want  to  plan  and 
have  a  reasonably  planned  family  and 
cannot.  With  illegitimacy  on  the  rise 
throughout  the  country.  I  believe  that 
the  action  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  the 
Committee  on  Finance  came  not  a  mo- 
ment too  soon.  Perhaps  in  years  to  come 
we  will  note  that  the  amendments  which 
were  adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance may  be  more  Important  to  curb 
the  spiraling  costs  of  welfare  than  the 
hundreds  of  millicns  and  literally  billions 
of  dollars  voted  and  appropriated  under 
welfare  costs  for  the  last  5  years,  since 
aid  to  dependent  children  was  originally 
established. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  for  his  leadership  in 
this  field. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  join  with 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  TydingsI  in  hailing  the 
adoption  by  the  Committee  on  Finance 
of  his  amendment  requiring  States  to 
offer  family  planning  services  to  welfare 
recipients,  and  making  matching  Fed- 
eral funds  available  to  finance  this  work. 

This  is  an  enlightened  and  far-reach- 
ing move.  Family  planning  is  one  of 
the  most  pressing  needs  of  our  times. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  about 
the  desirabihty  of  making  family  plan- 
ning information  available  to  all  persons 
who  wish  to  have  it.  People  at  all  finan- 
cial levels  of  our  society  should  have  the 
right  to  plan  the  size  of  their  family. 


Family  planning  information  is  avail, 
able  to  people  in  the  middle  and  higher 
income  brackets,  but  all  too  often  people 
in  the  lower  income  brackets  do  not 
have  it  and  do  not  know  where  to  get  it. 
or  if  they  do,  planning  aid  is  priced  be- 
yond their  means.  Unwanted  children 
result  in  poverty,  delinquency,  and  other 
deplorable  moral  and  social  conse- 
quences. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  has 
been  carefully  drawn— no  one  would  be 
coerced  in  any  way  to  plan  family  size- 
no  one  would  be  given  birth  control  in- 
formation which  was  at  variance  to  per- 
sonal moral  convictions.  The  individual 
would  have  to  seek  the  information. 

We  talk  a  great  deal  about  the  popu- 
lation explosion  all  around  the  world. 
and  the  dangers  it  heralds  for  civiliza- 
tion. By  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland, 
which  embraces  the  language  of  his  bill 
which  I  was  happy  to  cosponsor,  we  take 
a   giant  step   forward   toward  meeting 
the    population    explosion    in    our   own 
country.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Finance    Committee,    and    I    commend 
them  and  ask  that  the  Senate  accept  it. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
for  his  leadership  in  this  matter,  and  I 
also  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Finance    for    accepting   the 
amendment    and    steering    it    through 
the  committee  and   bringing   it  to  us 
in  the  bill.  I  agree  that  this  is  a  great 
step  forward. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.   Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Maryland  was 
very  kind  in  commenting  on  the  part 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  played 
in  pressing  for  the  favorable  considera- 
tion of  the  amendments  to  which  the 
Senator  has  referred. 

Of  course,  my  action  in  the  commit- 
tee largely  resulted  from  hearing  the 
speeches  delivered  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  and  hearing  his  testimony 
before  the  committee.  He  made  a  com- 
pelling case  with  respect  to  poor,  igno- 
rant people  who  have  many  children  but 
are  in  no  position  to  care  for  them.  The 
situation  requires  that  those  people  be 
given  family  planning  service-,  and  ap- 
propriate attention. 

I  believe  the  Senator  has  met  every 
reasonable  and  logical  argument  that  has 
been  made  against  his  position,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  in  the  future  the  wel- 
fare rolls  will  be  tremendously  reduced 
as  a  result  of  responsible  parenthood 
and  appropriate  family  planning  services 
foi-  poor  and,  in  many  instances,  illiter- 
ate people  who  never  have  had  available 
the  t>-pe  of  advice  and  help  that  is  avail- 
able to  people  who  are  in  a  better  finan- 
cial position. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  and  commend  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  TYDINGS]  for  his  leadership  in  pro- 
viding a  strong  program  for  family  plan- 
ning for  recipients  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children.  This  bill,  S.  1503, 
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nf  which  I  was  a  cosponsor  has  been  in- 
rorporated  into  the  Finance  Committee's 
recommendations  for  amendments  to  the 
nublic  assistance  programs. 

Family  plarming  is  an  area  where  our 
state  Federal  and  local  governments 
have  been  remiss.  I  know  of  instances 
There  social  workers  were  prohibited 
from  informing  welfare  recipients  of 
family  planning  services,  even  when  the 
^ipient  asked  for  this  information. 
Jjamily  planning  is  a  necessary  comple- 
ment to  the  war  on  poverty  effort;  it  is 
a  program  which  provides  the  individual 
,1th  the  information  necessary  for  her 
to  make  a  choice  as  to  whether  she 
rishes  to  have  more  cliildren  and  w^hen 
she  wishes  to  have  them. 

Social  workers  have  told  me  the  sad 
tales  of  women  who  have  come  to  them 
m  despair  because  they  have  just  discov- 
ered they  are  about  to  have  another 
child  The  mother  does  not  want  this 
child  and  it  will  merely  act  as  a  bm-den 
on  her  and  the  rest  of  her  family.  Mr. 
President,  there  must  be  some  program 
made  available  to  these  women  to  give 
them  access  to  information  regarding 
familv  planning  and  let  them  make  up 
their  "own  mind  as  to  whether  they  want 
more  children. 

While  I  never  would  advocate  a  pro- 
gram of  forced  or  even  "suggested" 
planned  parenthood.  I  certainly  feel 
every  person  has  a  right  to  know  what 
services  are  available,  and  what  family 
planning  is.  This  bill  provides  a  maxi- 
mum amount  of  protection  to  the  indi- 
vidual woman  who  is  a  welfare  recipient. 
There  is  statutory  language  protecting 
the  woman  from  any  coercion  on  the 
part  of  the  welfare  agency. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Maryland 
and  the  Finance  Committee  for  their 
concern  about  this  problem  and  the  leg- 
L^lation  that  they  included  in  this  bill. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 


PRESS  CONFERENCE  AT  WHITE 
HOUSE  REVEALS  DYNAMIC  PRES- 
IDENT 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  by  gen- 
eral consent,  the  President's  press  con- 
ference at  the  White  House  last  Friday 
revealed  the  dynamic  Lyndon  Johnson 
we  have  knov^-n  as  our  Senate  colleague. 
And  there  were  passages  in  that  con- 
ference that  we  of  the  Congress  shared. 
I  have  in  mind  one  question  asked— 
how  did  the  President  judge  the  first  4 
years  of  his  administration. 

Lyndon  Johnson  said  that  the  accom- 
plishments of  those  one  thousand  four 
hundred  sixty-one  days  could  hardly  be 
contained  in  the  thirty  minutes  of  a  press 
conference — but  he  cited  enough  to  make 
all  of  us  feel  a  little  prouder  of  America. 
I  believe  it  will  be  the  verdict  of  his- 
tory- that  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  not  only 
took  on  so  much  but  achieved  so  much 
in  so  short  a  span  of  time. 

His  effort  to  revivify  our  tired  cities 
and  to  give  nobler  meaning  to  urban  life 
is  one  of  the  most  far  reaching  In  the 
history  of  this  country. 

His  determination  not  to  allow  two  so- 
cieties— one  rich  and  the  other  poor — to 
grow  up,  side  by  side,  was  a  momentous 
decision. 


His  decision  to  go  all  out  to  fulfill  the 
promise  oi  the  Constitution  and  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  for  equal 
rights  and  equal  opportunity  has  had  a 
tremendous  impact  on  oui-  land — and  we 
surely  have  a  share  in  that  achievement. 
Ofhistoric  significance  is  his  success- 
ful effort  to  maintain  the  American  pres- 
ence—not to  police  the  world — but  to 
serve  wherever  freedom  is  threatened. 
The  conscience  of  America  and  the  com- 
passion of  America,  he  has  proved  wher- 
ever hunger,  disease,  and  poverty  have 
struck  at  humankind. 

This  is  the  lesson  of  that  press  con- 
ference and  I  believe  that  its  entire  text 
belongs  as  part  of  our  permanent  history 
in  the  Congressional  Record — and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  insertion  in  its 
entirety  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Press  Confekence  No.  114  of  the  President 
or  THE  United  States,  November  17,  1967 

The  President.  Good  morning,  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

I  will  be  glad  to  take  your  questions.  Mr. 
Smith?  Mr.  Cormier? 

Question:  Do  you  think  that  at  this  point 
our  force  levels  iii  Vietnam  will  begin  to  level 
o£E  in  authorized  strength,  or  do  you  think 
more  troops  may  be  needed  in  the  luture? 

The  President.  We  have  previously  consid- 
ered and  approved  the  reconunendations  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  oi  StaS  for  the  force  level. 
General  Westmoreland  discussed  this  at 
some  length  with  me  last  night  and  this 
morning.  He  antlcipat«s  no  increase  in  that 
level. 

Mr.  Smith? 

Question.  Mr.  President,  we  are  getting 
close  to  the  end  of  your  fourth  year  In  office. 
You  have  been  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of 
personal  criticism,  ranging  from  a  Senator  in 

vour  own  party  planning  to  run 

The  President.  I  am  generally  familiar  with 
that. 

Question.  To  the  preacher  in  WllliamB- 
burg.  I  wonder  how  you  appraise  this  per- 
sonally? 

The  President.  It  is  not  a  surprise.  I  am 
aware  that  this  has  happened  to  the  35  Presi- 
dents who  preceded  me.  No  public  official, 
certainly  not  one  who  has  been  In  public 
life  35  years  as  I  have  been,  would  fall  to  ex- 
pect criticism. 

There  is  a  different  type  of  criticism.  There 
Is  a  difference  between  constructive  dissent 
and  storm-trooper  bullying,  howling,  and 
taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 

Tlie  President  must  expect  that  those  In 
the  other  party  will  frequently  find  it  neces- 
sary to  find  fault  and  to  complain — to  at- 
tempt to  picture  to  the  people  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  replaced. 

It  is  also  true  in  all  parties  that  there  are 
divisions.  We  don't  all  think  aUke.  If  we  did, 
one  man  would  be  doing  all  the  thinking. 

So  you  have  divisions  in  parties.  We  have 
p>erha'ps  more  than  our  share  sometimes.  But 
I  am  sure  the  Republicans  think  that,  too. 
When  you  get  into  a  political  year,  with 
the  help  and  advice  and  abetting  that  the 
press  can  do,  and  the  assistance  that  the  op- 
posing party  can  do—  becatise  it  is  to  their 
Interest  to  try  to  destroy  you  in  order  to 
have  a  place  for  themselves — and  you  take 
the  divisions  in  your  own  party,  and  they 
concentrate,  then  it  does  seem  to  mount  up 
and  at  times  occupy  a  great  deal  of  public 
attention. 

But  I  don't  think  It  Is  unusual  for  a 
President  to  be  criticized.  That  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  things  that  goes  with  the  job. 

Not  many  of  us  want  to  say  "I  failed,"  or 
"I  made  a  mistake,"  or  "We  shouldn't  have 


done   that."  or   "This   shouldn't   have  hap- 
pened." 

It  is  always  easier  to  say  that  someone 
over  there  is'  wrong.  The  President  is  more 
or  less  a  lightning  rod.  At  least  I  have  seen 
that  in  this  country. 

I  remember,  lo  take  one  or  two  illvistra- 
tions,  when  President  Truman  very  cour- 
ageously and,  I  believe,  very  wisely  went  into 
Korea. 

One  of  our  pollsters  dashed  out  with  a 
poll — Dr.  Gallup — and  found  that  that  posi- 
tion was  approved  by  about  81  percent.  Six 
months  later,  when  the  sacrifices  were  evi- 
dent and  the  problems  began  to  appear,  the 
same  pollster,  talking  to  the  same  people, 
found  that  this  had  dropped  from  81  to  26 
percent. 

Those  things  have  happened  In  all  of  our 
crises — economic,  domestic,  and  interna- 
tional. A  President  learns  to  expect  them  and 
learns  to  live  with  them. 

The  important  thing  for  every  man  who 
occupies  this  place  Is  to  search  as  best  he 
can  tc  get  the  right  answer;  to  try  to  find 
out  what  is  right:  and  then  do  It  without 
regard  to  polls  and  without  regard  to  criti- 
cism. 

Mr.  Scherer? 

Question.  Mr.  President,  a  good  many 
Americans  have  said  that  a  stop  to  the  bomb- 
ing would  result  in  a  response  by  North 
Vietnam. 

The  President.  North  Vietnam  has  re- 
sponded Their  statement  this  week  in  the 
Hanoi  newspaper  in  response  to  my  state- 
ment from  the  Enterprise  is  very  clear  and 
very  compelling.  It  should  answer  any  per- 
son in  this  country  who  has  ever  felt  that 
stopping  the  bombing  alone  would  bring  us 
to  the  negotiating  table. 

Hanoi  made  it  very  clear  In  response  to 
my  appeal  from  the  Enterprise  that  their 
position,  in  effect,  was  the  same  as  it  has 
always  been  It  was  the  same  as  enunciated 
in  Ho  Chi  Minh's  letter  to  me  which  Ho 
Chi  Minh  made  public. 

There  are  some  hopeful  people  and  there 
are  some  naive  people  in  this  country —  and 
there  are  some  political  people. 

But  anyone  who  really  wants  to  know  what 
the  position  of  North  Vietnam  is  should 
read  what  the  spokeemen  of  North  Vietnam 
sav. 

That  Is  best  summarized  In  Mr.  Ho  Chi 
Minh's  letter  to  the  President  that  he  made 
public,  that  is  on  the  record,  that  he  haa 
never  changed. 

So  all  of  these  hopes,  dreams,  and  ideal- 
istic people  going  around  are  misleading  and 
confusing  and  weakening  our  position. 
Mr.  Boyd. 

Question.  Do  you  have  any  evidence  that 
the  Viet  Cong  might  be  moving  toward  the 
position  of  wanting  to  negotiate  separate 
from  Hanoi  and,  if  so.  what  would  be  yotir 
attitude  toward  negotiating  with  them? 

The  President.  I  would  prefer  to  handle 
our  negotiations  through  diplomatic  chan- 
nels with  whomsoever  we  may  negotiate. 

I  don't  think  this  is  the  place  to  do  our 
negotiating.  Mr.  Boyd.  We  are  very  anxious 
to  find  a  solution  that  will  bring  an  end  to 
the  war. 

As  we  have  stated  many  times,  we  are 
readv  to  meet  and  discuss  that  with  the  of- 
ficial's of  Hanoi  and  the  Viet  Cong  will  have 
no  problem  in  having  their  voice  fully  heard 
and  considered. 

But  I  think  that  It  would  be  better  If  we 
would  wait  until  opportunity  develops  along 
that  line  and  then  do  It  through  our  trained 
diplomats. 
Mr.  Davis. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  a  minute  ago  you 
talked  about  the  Job  of  being  President.  This 
Wednesday  you  are  going  to  complete  four 
years  In  the  OfHce  of  President.  I  wonder  If 
you  could  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the 
Presidency  and  what  have  been  your  greatest 
satisfactions  and  what  are  yotir  greatest 
disappointments. 
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The  President.  I  think  we  had  better  do 
that  a  little  later.  I  can't  tell  all  the  good 
things  that  have  happened  or  the  bad  ones. 
either,  In  these  four  years  in  a  30-mlnute 
press  conference.  I  would  be  charged  with 
filibustering. 

But  we  primarily  want  to  think  of  the 
future — not  the  past. 

It  has  been  almost  two  centuries  since  our 
revolution  and  since  we  won  our  freedom. 
We  have  come  a  long  way  during  that  period. 
But  we  have  much  farttier  to  go.  as  \ou  can 
see  from  our  education  and  health  and  city 
statistics,  and  farm  statistics. 

As  long  as  there  are  four  people  out  of 
every  ten  in  the  world  who  can't  spell  "cat," 
or  can't  write  "dog,"  we  have  much  to  do. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  what  we  have 
done  in  education — from  Head  Start  to  adult 
education,  where  men  and  women  past  70  are 
learning  to  read  and  write  for  the  first  time. 

I  am  very  pleased,  for  instance,  that  we 
have  raised  our  contributions  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  higher  education  from 
16  percent  to  24  percent  In  the  last  four  years. 
The  States  have  remained  practically  static. 

We  have  made  revolutionary  strides  in  edu- 
cation, in  health,  in  conservation,  where  we 
are  probably  taking  in  as  much  land  In  the 
public  domain  for  the  first  lime  In  years  as 
we  are  letting  out. 

We  feel  that  we  have  brought  a  degree  of 
stability  Into  our  international  relations  to 
this  Hemisphere  through  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  our  meetings  at  Punta  del  Este. 

Working  with  other  nations,  we  have  made 
material  advances  In  helping  underdeveloped 
nations  in  Africa. 

We  are  very  pleased  with  what  has  come 
out  of  our  meetmgs  with  the  Germans  and 
with  the  British  in  connection  with  our 
trilateral  talks;  what  has  come  out  of  your 
Kennedy  Round  meetings;  the  several 
treaties  that  we  have  negotiated  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  one  that  we  are  work- 
ing on  so  hard  now — the  nonproUferatlon 
treaty. 

We  are  happy  that  9  million  more  people 
have  good  paying  Jobs  today  than  had  them 
when  I  came  into  this  office 

But  these  are  things  of  the  past,  and  we 
should  accept.  They  are  here.  We  want  to 
preserve  them. 

But  the  important  problems  are  ahead. 
What  is  the  next  century  going  to  be  like? 
What  Is  the  third  century  going  to  be  like? 

As  long  as  the  ancient  enemies  are  ram- 
pant In  the  world — Illiteracy.  Ignorance,  dis- 
ease, poverty,  and  war — there  is  much  for 
government  to  do. 

We  are  working  on  that  now.  We  will  be 
talking  more  to  you  about  that.  Mr.  Davis,  in 
the  months  ahead. 

Mr,  Horner? 

Question.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  your 
talks  this  week  with  General  Westmoreland, 
Ambassador  Bunker  and  others,  what  Is  your 
present  assessment  of  our  progress  and  pros- 
pects in  Vietnam? 

The  PREsn)ENT.  I  will  repeat  to  you  their 
assessment,  because  they  are  the  ones  who 
are  In  the  best  position  to  Judge  things 
locally.  I  will  give  you  my  evaluation  of 
what  they  have  said. 

First.  I  think  every  American's  heart  should 
swell  with  pride  at  the  competence  and 
capacity  of  our  leadership  in  Vietnam. 

I  believe,  and  our  allied  people  believe, 
that  we  have  a  superior  leadership.  It  is  the 
best  that  the  United  States  of  America  can 
produce — In  experience,  In  Judgment,  In 
training,  In  general  competence. 

I  have  had  three  meetings  with  Ambassa- 
dor Bunker  and  three  with  General  West- 
moreland. I  had  coffee  with  him  at  length 
this  morning.  Just  before  I  came  here. 

Our  American  people,  when  we  get  in  a 
contest  of  any  kind — whether  It  is  In  a  war. 
an  election,  a  football  game,  or  whatever  It 
18 — want  It  decided  and  decided  quickly;  get 
In  and  get  out. 

They  like  that  cuire  to  rise  like  this  (In- 


dicating a  sharp  rise)  and  they  like  the  op- 
position to  go  down  like  this  (indicating  a 
sharply  declining  line.) 

That  Is  not  the  kind  of  war  we  are  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam. 

We  made  our  statement  to  the  world  of 
what  we  would  do  If  we  had  Communist 
aggression  in  that  part  of  the  world  in  1954. 

We  said  we  would  stand  with  those  people 
In  the  face  of  common  danger. 

The  time  came  when  we  had  to  put  up  or 
shut  up.  We  put  up.  We  are  there.  V/e  don't 
march  out  and  have  a  big  battle  eacn  day  In 
a  guerrilla  war.  It  Is  a  new  kind  of  war  for  lis. 
So  it  doesn't  move  that  fast. 

Summarizing  and  trying  to  be  lully  re- 
sponsive to  your  question  In  the  time  allot- 
ted, we  are  moving  more  like  this  (Indicating 
gradual  rise).  They  are  moving  more  like 
this  (indicating  decline).  Instead  of  straight 
up  and  straight  down. 

We  are  making  progress.  We  are  pleased 
vi'ith  the  results  that  we  are  getting. 

We  are  Inflicting  greater  loeses  than  we  are 
taking. 

Amidst  the  horrors  of  war — and  more  peo- 
ple have  been  killed  trying  to  vote  in  South 
Vietnam  than  have  been  killed  by  bombs  in 
North  Vietnam,  according  to  the  North  Viet- 
nam figures— In  the  midst  of  all  the  horrors 
of  war,  in  guerrilla  fighting  in  South  Viet- 
nam, we  have  had  five  elections  in  a  period 
of  a  little  over  14  months. 

There  was  great  doubt  whether  we  could 
have  any.  It  took  us  from  1776  to  1789— not 
13  months  but  13  years — to  get  a  Constitu- 
tion with  our  Anglo-Saxon  background  and 
all  the  training  we  had. 

To  think  that  here  In  the  midst  of  war. 
when  the  grenades  are  popping  like  fire- 
crackers all  around  you,  that  two-thirds  or 
three-fourths  of  the  people  would  register 
and  vote,  and  have  five  elections  In  13 
months — and  through  the  democratic  proc- 
ess select  people  at  the  local  level,  a  Constit- 
uent Assembly,  a  House  of  Representatives, 
a  Senate,  a  President  and  a  Vice  President — 
that  is  encoin-aglng. 

The  fact  that  the  population  under  free 
control  has  constantly  risen,  and  that  under 
Communist  control  has  constantly  gone 
down.  Is  a  very  encouraging  sign. 

The  Improvement  that  has  been  made  by 
the  South  Vietnamese  themselves  in  putting 
in  reforms,  announcing  other  programs,  and 
in  improving  their  own  Army,  is  a  matter  of 
great  satisfaction  to  Ambassador  Bunker  and 
to  General  Westmoreland. 

We  have  a  lot  to  do  yet.  A  great  many  mis- 
takes have  been  made.  We  take  two  steps 
forward  and  slip  back  one.  It  Is  not  all  per- 
fect by  any  means. 

There  are  a  good  many  days  when  we  get 
a  C  minus  instead  of  an  A  plus. 

But  overall,  we  are  making  progress.  We 
are  satisfied  with  that  progress.  Our  allies 
are  pleased  with  that  progress.  Every  country 
that  I  know  In  that  area  that  is  familiar 
with  what  is  happening  thinks  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  Uncle  Sam  keep  his 
vvord  and  stay  there  until  we  can  find  an 
honorable  peace. 

If  they  have  any  doubts  about  It.  Mr.  Ho 
Chi  Minh — who  reads  our  papers  and  who 
listens  to  our  radio,  who  looks  at  our  tele- 
vision— If  he  has  any  doubts  about  It,  I  want 
to  disillusion  him  this  morning. 

We  keep  our  commitments.  Our  people  are 
going  to  support  the  men  who  are  there.  The 
men  there  are  going  to  bring  us  an  honor- 
able peace. 

Mr.  Reynolds. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  Hanoi  may  be  In- 
terpreting current  public  opinion  polls  to 
indicate  that  you  will  be  replaced  next  year. 
How  should  this  affect  the  campaign  In  this 
country? 

The  President.  I  don't  know  how  It  will 
affect  the  campaign  in  this  country.  What- 
ever Interpretation  Hanoi  might  make  that 
would  lead  them  to  believe  that  Uncle  Sam — 
whoever  may  be  President — Is  going  to  pull 
out  and  It  will  be  easier  for  them  to  make  an 


inside  deal  with  another  President,  then  they 
will  make  a  serious  misjudgment. 

Mr.  Rather. 

Question.  Are  you  going  to  run  next  year? 

The  President.  I  will  cross  that  brldee 
when  I  get  to  it,  as  I  have  told  you  so  many 
times,  Mr.  Rather. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  there  are  increas- 
ing statements  from  Capitol  Hill  that  say 
your  tax  bill  is  dead  for  this  Session  of  Con- 
gress. Is  there  any  plan  on  the  part  oj  your 
Administration  to  try  and  revive  this  before 
Congress  leaves;  and,  secondly,  if  not,  what 
plans  might  j-ou  have  next  year  to  avert  this 
Infiatlonary  trend  that  we  are  told  will  be 
coming? 

The  President.  We  want  very  much  to  have 
a  tax  bill  Just  as  qtilckly  as  we  can  get  it.  We 
think  the  sound,  prudent,  fiscal  policy  re- 
quires it.  We  are  going  to  do  everything  that 
the  President  and  the  Administration  can  do 
to  get  that  tax  bill. 

I  would  be  less  than  frank  If  I  didnt  te!l 
you  that  I  have  no  Indication  whatever  that 
Mr.  Mills  or  Mr.  Byrnes  or  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Is  likely  to  report  a  tax  bill 
before  they  adjotu-n. 

I  feel  that  one  of  our  failures  in  the  Ad- 
ministration  has  been  our  inability  to  con- 
vince the  Congress  of  the  wisdom  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  the  necessity  of  passing  a 
tax  bill  not  only  for  the  effect  it  will  have  oe 
the  inflationary  developments,  but  the  effect 
it  will  have  on  the  huge  deficit  that  we  are 
running. 

I  think  one  of  the  great  mistakes  that  the 
Congress  will  make  is  that  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr. 
Mills  have  taken  this  position  that  they  can- 
not have  any  tax  bill  now.  They  will  live  to 
regret  the  day  when  they  made  that  decision. 
Because  it  Is  a  dangerous  decision.  It  Is  an 
unwise  decision. 

I  think  that  the  people  of  America— none 
of  whom  want  to  pay  ta.xes — any  pollster  cat 
walk  out  and  say:  "Do  you  want  to  pay  more 
tax?"  Of  course  you  will  say,  "No.  I  doni 
want  to  pay  tax." 

But  if  you  ask  him  If  he  wants  inaation; 
do  you  want  prices  to  increase  five  or  six  per- 
cent; do  you  want  a  deficit  of  $30  or  $35  bil- 
lion; do  you  want  to  spend  $35  billion  more 
than  you  are  taking  in?  I  think  the  average 
citizen  would  say:  "No." 

Here  at  the  height  of  our  prosperity  when 
our  Gross  National  Product  is  going  to  run 
at  $850  billion,  when  we  look  at  the  prece- 
dents of  what  we  have  done  in  past  wars— in 
Korea  when  President  Truman  asked  for  a 
tax  Increase,  people  supported  It. 

This  request  has  been  before  the  Congress 
since  last  January.  They  have  finished  most 
of  the  appropriations  bills.  I  read  the  story 
this  morning.  It  looks  like  out  of  $145  billion 
they  win  roughly  cut  a  billion  dollars  in  ex- 
penditures. 

But  they  will  cut  several  billion  from  reve- 
nues because  of  Inaction,  because  people 
don't  like  to  stand  up  and  do  the  unpopular 
thing  of  assuming  responsibility  that  men  in 
public  life  are  required  to  do  sometime. 

I  know  It  doesn't  add  to  your  polls  and 
your  popularity  to  say  we  have  to  have  addi- 
tional taxes  to  fight  this  war  abroad  and  fight 
the  problems  In  our  cities  at  home.  But  we 
can  do  it  with  the  Gross  National  Product 
we  have.  We  should  do  it.  And  I  think  when 
the  American  people  and  the  Congress  get 
the  full  story  they  will  do  It. 

We  have  failed  up  to  now  to  be  able  to  con- 
vince them.  But  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
try  In  every  way  that  Is  proper. 

Miss  Means. 

Question.  Senator  McCarthy  has  said  he  is 
considering  opposing  you  in  the  Presidential 
primaries  because  he  believes  it  would  be  a 
healthy  thing  to  debate  Vietnam  in  the  pri- 
maries, for  the  party  and  for  the  country. 
too.  Do  you  agree  with  him?  What  effect  do 
you  think  this  would  have  on  your  own  can- 
didacy? 

The  President.  I  don't  know  how  I  am  go- 
ing to  be.  after  all  this  opposition  develops, 
so  far  as  my  state  of  health  is  concerned 
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But  I  ana  very  healthy  today.  I  don't  know 
whether  this  criticism  has  contributed  to  my 
(rood  health  or  not. 

I  don't  know  what  Senator  McCarthy  is 
King  to  do.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  knows 
what  he  plans  to  do.  We  had  better  Just  wait 
and  see,  until  there  is  something  definite 
jjiere.  and  meet  it  when  it  is  necessary. 
Miss  Hanschman? 

Question.  Why  do  you  think  there  is  so 
much  confusion,  frustration,  and  difference 
of  opinion  in  this  country  about  the  war  in 
Vietn.im? 

The  President.  There  has  always  been  con- 
fusion, frustration,  and  difference  of  opinion 
when  there  is  a  w-ir  going  on. 

There  was  in  the  Revolutionary  War  when 
oaly  about  a  third  of  the  people  thought 
that  was  a  wise  move.  A  third  of  them  op- 
posed it,  and  a  third  were  on  the  sideline. 

That  was  true  when  all  of  New  England 
came  down  to  secede  in  Madison's  adminis- 
tration in  the  War  of  1812,  and  stopped  in 
Biltimore.  Thev  didnt  quite  make  it  because 
.\ndrew  Jackson's  results  In  New  Orleans 
came  in. 

They  were  having  a  party  there  that  night. 
The  next  morning  they  came  and  told  the 
President  they  wanted  to  congratulate  him — 
that  they  thought  he  was  right  all  along, 
although  they  had  come  from  Boston  to 
Baltimore  in  a  secessionist  move. 

Th.u  was  true  in  the  Mexican  War  when 
the  Congress  overwhelmingly  voted  to  go  in 
and  later  passed  a  resolution  that  had  grave 
doubts  about  it.  Some  of  the  most  bitter 
speeches  were  made.  They  were  oo  bitter  they 
couldn't  be  published.  They  had  to  hold  up 
publictalon  of  them  for  100  years. 

I  don't  have  to  remind  you  of  what  hap- 
pened in  the  Civil  War.  People  were  here  in 
the  White  House  begging  Lincoln  to  concede 
and  work  out  a  deal  with  the  Confederacy 
when  word  came  to  him  of  his  victories. 
They  told  him  that  Pennsylvania  was  gone; 
that  Illinois  had  no  chance. 
Those  pressures  come  to  a  President. 
You  know  what  President  Roosevelt  went 
through,  and  President  Wilson  In  World  War 
I.  He  had  some  Senators  from  certain  areas 
then  that  gave  him  very  serious  problems 
until  victory  was  assured. 

Now,  when  you  look  back  upon  It,  there 

are  very  few  people  who  would  think  tliat 

Wilson,' Roosevelt,  or  Truman  were  In  error. 

We  are  going  to  have  this  criticism.  We 

are  going  to  have  these  differences. 

No  one  likes  war.  All  people  love  peace. 
But  you  can't  have  freedom.  Miss  Hansch- 
man.'wlthout  defending  it. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  has  been  cut  back  nearly  a 
third  from  what  you  requested.  What  Is  the 
impact  of  this  economy? 

The  President.  At  a  time  when  the  richest 
nation  In  the  world  Is  enjoying  more  pros- 
perity than  It  has  ever  had  before,  when  we 
carefully  tailor  our  requests  to  the  very 
minimum  that  we  think  is  essential— the 
lowest  request  that  we  have  had  in  years — 
and  then  Congress  cuts  It  33 '-3  percent,  I 
think  it  Is  a  mistake.  It  Is  a  serious  mistake. 
WTien  you  consider  that  $1  billion  that  we 
are  attempting  to  save  there,  out  of  the  $850 
billion  that  we  will  produce,  we  ought  to 
reconsider  that  decision.  What  we  are  doing 
with  that  money  not  only  can  give  great 
help  to  underdeveloped  nations;  but  that,  in 
Itself,  can  prevent  the  things  that  cause  war 
where  you  are  required  to  spend  billions  to 
win  It. 

I  would  rather  have  a  little  preventive 
medicine.  Every  dollar  that  we  spend  In  our 
foreign  assistance,  trying  to  help  poor  peo- 
ple help  themselves.  Is  money  well  spent. 

I  don't  think  we  overdid  it.  I  don't  think 
we  went  too  far.  But  I  think  the  Congress 
has.  In  the  reductions  It  has  made. 

Again,  It  Is  popular  to  go  back  home  and 
say,  "Look  what  I  did  for  you.  I  cut  out  all 
these  foreign  expenditures." 

But  when  the  trouble  develops — the  people 
who  are  starving,  the  people  who  are  Igno- 


rant,    Illiterate,     with     disease — and     wars 
spring  up  and  we  have  to  go  in,  we  will  spend 
much  more  than  we  would  If  we  had  taken 
an  ounce  of  prevention. 
Mr.  Morgan? 

Question.  Mr.  President,  some  people  on 
the  air  and  in  print  accuse  you  of  trying  to 
label  all  criticism  of  your  Vietnam  policy 
as  unpatriotic.  Could  you  tell  us  whether  you 
have  guidelines  in  which  you  are  enabled 
to  separate  conscientious  dissent  from  Irre- 
sponsible dissension? 

The  President.  No.  I  haven't  called  anyone 
unpatriotic.  1  haven't  said  anything  that 
would  indicate  that. 

The  wicked  fiee  when  no  one  pursueth, 
sometimes. 

I  do  think  that  some  people  are  irrespon- 
sible, make  untrue  statements,  and  ought  to 
be  cautious  and  careful  when  they  are  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  involving  their  men  at 
the  front. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference,  as  I  said 
a  moment  ago,  between  criticism,  indiffer- 
ence, and  responsible  dissent — all  of  which 
we  insist  on  and  all  of  which  we  protect — 
and  storm-trooper  bullying.  throwing 
yourself  down  In  the  road,  smashing  win- 
dows, rowdyism,  and  every  time  a  person  at- 
tempts to  speak  to  try  to  drown  him  out. 

We  believe  very  strongly  in  preserving  the 
right  to  differ  in"  this  country,  and  the  right 
to  dissent.  If  I  have  done  a  good  job  of  any- 
thing since  I  have  been  President,  it  is  to 
Insure  that  there  are  plenty  of  dissenters. 

There  is  not  a  person  in  this  press  corps 
that  can't  write  what  he  wants  to  write.  Most 
of  them  do  write  what  they  want  to.  I  say 
"want"  advisedly.  I  want  to  protect  that.  Our 
Congress  wants  to  protect  it. 

But  if  I.  by  chance,  should  say,  "I  am  not 
sure  you  saw  all  the  cables  on  this  and  you 
are  exactly  right;  let  me  explain  the  other 
side  of  it.'"'  I  would  hope  that  you  wouldn't 
say  I  am  lambasting  my  critics,  or  that  I  am 
assailing  someone. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  Is  to  preserve  my 
right  to  give  the" other  side.  I  don't  think  one 
side  ought  to  dominate  the  whole  picture. 

So  what  I  would  say  is,  let's  realize  that  we 
are  In  the  midst  of  a  war.  Let's  realize  that 
there  are  500.000  of  our  boys  out  there  who 
are  risking  their  lives  to  win  that  war.  Let's 
ask  ourselves  what  it  Is  we  can  do  to  help. 

If  you  think  you  can  make  a  contribution 
and  help  them'  by  expressing  your  opinion 
and  dissenting,  then  do  It. 

But  then  if  the  Secretary  of  State  starts  to 
explain  his  viewpoint,  don't  send  out  In- 
structions all  over  the  country  and  say, 
"When  he  starts  to  talk  and  says  'Mr.  Chair- 
man,' stamp  your  feet.  When  he  comes  to  the 
end  of  a  sentence,  all  of  you  do  this,  and  at 
the  third  sentence,  all  of  you  boo." 

I  am  amazed  that  the  press  in  this  country, 
who  insist  on  the  right  to  Uve  by  the  First 
.Amendment,  and  to  be  protected  by  It. 
doesn't  Insist  that  these  storm-trooper 
tactics  live  by  the  First  Amendment,  too, 
and  that  they  be  wiped  out. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  it  would 
be  good  for  all  of  us  to  take  a  new,  fresh  look 
at  dissent. 

We  welcome  responsible  dissent.  But  there 
Is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  respon- 
slbledlssent  and  some  of  the  things  that  are 
taking  place  in  this  country  which  I  con- 
sider to  be  extremely  dangerous  to  our  na- 
tional interest,  and  I  consider  not  very  help- 
ful to  the  men  who  are  fighting  the  war  for 
us. 

EX-eryone  must  make  that  Judgment  for 
himself. 

I  have  never  said  anyone  was  unpatriotic.  I 
don't  question  these  people's  motives.  I  do 
question  their  Judgment. 

I  can't  say  that  this  dissent  has  con- 
tributed much  to  any  victories  we  have  had. 
I  can't  say  that  these  various  proposals  that 
range  from"  a  Senator  to  a  County  Commis- 
sioner to  a  Mayor  of  a  city  have  really 
changed  General  Westmoreland's  plan  much, 


or     Ambassador     Bunker's     approach.     The 
papers  are  filled  with  it  every  day. 

So  I  think  you  have  to  consider  it  for 
what  you  think  It  is  worth  and  make  your 
own  Judgment. 

That  is  the  theory  of  the  First  Amendment. 
We  don't  stop  the  publication  of  any 
papers.  We  don't  fine  anyone  for  something 
they  say.  We  Just  appeal  to  them  to  remem- 
ber that  they  don't  have  the  privilege  at  the 
moment  of  being  out  there  fighting. 

Please  count  to  ten  before  you  say  some- 
thing that  hurts  Instead  of  helps. 

We  know  that  most  people's  Intentions  are 
good.  We  don't  question  their  motives.  We 
have  never  said  they  are  unpatriotic,  al- 
though they  say  some  pretty  ugly  things 
about  tis. 

People  who  live  in  glass  hotises  shouldn't 
be  too  anxious  to  throw  stones. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  Is  your  aim  In 
Vietnam  to  win  the  war  or  to  seek  a  com- 
promised, negotiated  solution? 

The  President.  I  think  our  alms  In  Viet- 
nam have  been  very  clear  from  the  begin- 
ning. They  are  consistent  with  the  SEATO 
Treaty,  with  the  Atlantic  Charter,  and  with 
the  many  statements  that  we  have  made  to 
the  Congress  in  connection  with  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  Resolution.  The  Secretary  of  State  has 
made  this  clear  dozens  and  dozens  of  times — 
and  I  made  it  enough  that  I  thought  even 
all  the  preachers  In  the  country  had  heard 
about  it. 

That  Is,  namely,  to  protect  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  We  think  the  security  of 
the  United  States  is  definitely  tied  In  with 
the  security  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Secondly,  to  resist  aggression.  When  we  are 
a  party  to  a  treaty  that  says  we  will  do  it, 
then  we  carry  it  out. 

I  think  if  you  saw  a  little  child  in  this 
room  who  was  trying  to  waddle  across  the 
floor  and  some  big  bully  came  along  and 
grabbed  It  by  the  hair  and  started  stomping 
It.  I  think  you  would  do  something  about  it. 
I  think  that  we  thought  we  made  a  mistake 
when  we  saw  Hitler  moving  across  the  land- 
scape of  Europe.  The  concessions  that  were 
made  by  the  men  carrying  umbrellas  at  that 
time — I  think  In  retrospect  we  thought  that 
was  a  mistake. 

So  as  a  consequence,  in  1954  under  the 
leadership  of  President  Eisenhower  and  Sec- 
retary Dulles,  we  had  a  SEATO  Treaty. 

It  was  debated,  it  was  considered  and  It 
was  gone  into  thoroughly  by  the  Senate. 
The  men  who  presented  that  Treaty  then 
said.  "This  is  dangerous.  The  time  may  come 
when  we  may  have  to  put  up  or  shut  up." 

But  we  ought  to  serve  notice  in  Asia  now 
as  we  refused  to  serve  notice  in  Europe  a 
few  years  ago  that  we  will  resist  aggression — 
that  we  win  stand  against  someone  who 
seeks  to  gobble  up  little  countries,  if  those 
little  countries.  If  those  little  countries  call 
up>on  us  for  ovir  help. 

I  didn't  vote  for  that  Treaty.  I  was  in  the 
hospital.  Senator  Kennedy  didn't  vote  for 
It — the  late  President — he  was  in  the  hos- 
pital. Senator  Dlrksen  didn't  vote  for  it.  But 
82  Senators  did  vote  for  It.  They  knew  what 
was  in  that  Treaty. 

The  time  came  when  we  had  to  decide 
whether  we  meant  what  we  said  when  we 
said  our  security  was  tied  In  to  their  security 
and  that  we  would  stand  In  unison  In  the 
face  of  danger. 

We  are  doing  that  We  are  doing  It  against 
whomever  combines  out  there  to  promote 
aggression.  We  are  going  to  do  whatever  we 
think  is  necessary  to  protect  the  security  of 
South  Vietnam — and  let  those  people  deter- 
mine for  themselves  what  kind  of  a  govern- 
ment they  have. 

We  think  they  are  moving  along  very 
quickly  In  that  direction  to  developing  a 
democratic  procedure. 

Third,  we  are  going  to  do  whatever  It  Is 
necessary  to  do  to  see  that  the  aggressor  does 
not  succeed. 
Those   are   our    purposes.   Those   are   our 
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goals.  We  are  going  to  get  a  lot  of  advice  to 
do  this  or  to  do  that.  We  are  going  to  con- 
sider It  all.  But  for  years  West  Point  (and 
the  other  Serrtce  Academies)  has  been  turn- 
ing out  the  best  military  men  produced  any- 
where la  the  world. 

For  years  we  have  had  In  our  foreign  serv- 
ice trained  and  specialized  people.  We  have 
In  1X0  capitals  today  the  best  trained  we  can 
select. 

Under  Constitutional  arrangements  the 
President  must  look  to  his  Secretary  of  State, 
to  his  foreign  policy,  to  his  ambassadors,  to 
the  cables  and  views  that  they  express,  to 
his  leaders  like  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
and  to  General  Westmoreland  and  others — 
and  carefully  consider  everything  they  say 
and   then   do  what   he   thinks  Is  right. 

That  is  not  always  going  to  please  a 
county  commissioner,  nor  a  mayor,  nor  a 
member  of  a  legislature.  It  never  has  In  any 
war  we  have  ever  been  In  been  a  favorite  of 
the  Senate. 

The  leaders  on  the  military  committees 
and  the  leaders  In  other  posts  have  fre- 
quently opposed  It. 

Champ  Clark,  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
opposed  the  draft  In  Woodrow  Wilson's  Ad- 
ministration. The  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee — with  the  exception  of 
Senator  Vandenberg — almost  Invariably  has 
found  a  great  deal  wrong  with  the  Executive 
In  the  field  of  foreign  p>ollcy. 

There  is  a  division  there.  There  Is  some 
frustration  there. 

Those  men  express  It  and  they  have  a 
right  to.  They  have  a  duty  to  do  It. 

But  It  Is  also  the  President's  duty  to  look 
and  see  what  substance  they  have  presented, 
how  much  they  thought  It  out,  what  Infor- 
mation they  have,  how  much  knowledge 
they  have  received  from  General  Westmore- 
land or  Ambassador  Bunker,  whoever  It  is; 
how  familiar  they  are  with  what  Is  going  on: 
and  whether  you  really  think  you  ought  to 
follow  their  Judgment  or  follow  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  other  people. 

I  do  that  every  day.  Some  days  I  have  to  say 
to  our  people:  "Let  us  try  this  plan  that  Sen- 
ator X  has  suggested."  And  we  do. 

We  are  doing  that  with  the  United  Na- 
tions resolution.  We  have  tried  several  times 
to  get  the  United  Nations  to  play  a  part  In 
trying  to  bring  peace  In  Vietnam. 

The  Senate  thinks  that  this  Is  the  way  to 
do  It.  More  than  50  of  them  have  signed  a 
resolution. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
had  a  big  day  yesterday.  They  reported  two 
resolutions  In  one  day. 

I  have  my  views.  I  have  my  views  about 
really  what  those  resolutions  will  achieve. 
But  I  also  have  an  obligation  to  seriously 
and  carefully  consider  the  judgments  of  the 
other  Branch  of  the  Government.  And  we 
are  going  to  do  It. 

Even  though  we  may  have  some  doubts 
about  what  will  be  accomplished,  that  they 
think  may  be  accomplished.  If  It  Is  a  close 
question  we  will  bend  to  try  to  meet  their 
views  because  we  think  that  Is  Important. 

We  have  already  tried  the  United  Nations 
before,  but  we  may  try  It  again  because  they 
have  hopes  and  they  believe  that  this  Is  the 
answer  We  will  do  everything  that  we  can  to 
make  It  the  answer. 

I  don't  want  to  hurt  Its  chances  by  giving 
any  predictions  at  this  moment. 

We  win  consider  the  views  that  everyone 
suggests. 

The  Press.  Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
notwithstanding  the  previous  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon I  Mr.  Morse  I  be  accorded  such  time 
as  he  requires,  the  time  not  to  be  charged 
to  either  side. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, I  rise  to  ask  a  question. 

Can  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  inform  us  whether  or  not 
there  will  be  any  more  votes  tonight? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  will  be 
no  more  rollcall  votes  tonight  and  I  do 
not  believe  there  will  be  any  more  votes 
tonight. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  recognized. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  have  we 
dispensed  with  the  pending  business  at 
the  present  time? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  is  under  control.  There  is 
no  amendment  pending.  Senators  are 
speaking  on  the  bill.  Who  yields  time? 


GREECE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  mili- 
tary clique  tJiat  rules  Greece  by  reason  of 
having  seized  power  by  force  has  com- 
mented on  some  remarks  I  made  recently 
about  our  U.S.  aid  program  to  Greece. 
The  comments  came  from  a  newspaper 
in  Athens,  but  the  fact  that  the  story  is 
i-eproduced  and  circulated  by  the  Greek 
Embassy  makes  it  pretty  clear  that  the 
paper  spoke  for  the  Government.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  press  re- 
lease from  the  Greek  Embassy  inserted 
at  the  close  of  these  remarks  as  exhibit  1. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  most  of 
the  exceptions  taken  to  my  views  in  op- 
position to  further  military  aid  to 
Greece  takes  the  form  of  recalling  the 
heroic  efforts  of  the  Greek  Army  In 
World  War  II,  first  against  Italy  and 
then  against  Germany.  What  does  that 
have  to  do  with  Greece,  or  the  Greek 
Government,  or  the  Greek  Army  in  1967? 
Absolutely  nothing.  It  is  nothing  but  a 
diversion  from  the  plain  truth  which  I 
expressed  in  my  remarks  of  October  9 
in  which  I  pointed  out  that  Greece  to- 
day is  incapable  of  maintaining  a  mili- 
tary effort  except  through  the  military 
and  financial  support  she  would  expect 
from  the  United  States  in  case  of  war. 

As  to  the  Greek  Goverrunent,  and  its 
army,  during  the  period  of  the  Truman 
Doctrine,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  as  exhibit  2  a  letter  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  today,  describing 
the  imprisonment  by  the  junta  of  a  lead- 
ing general  who  led  the  Greek  Army 
against  the  Communist  guerrillas,  and 
commanded  the  Greek  contingent  in 
Korea.  The  letter  is  headed:  "The  Plight 
of  General  Koumanakos,"  and  tells  of 
his  confinement  and  subsequent  break- 
down in  a  Greek  jail  as  a  result  of  the 
action  of  these  tyrants  that  we  are  pour- 
ing American  money  In  to  maintain  in 
a  military  dictatorship  in  a  land  that 
was  once  known  as  free  Greece. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  fac- 
tion of  militarists  running  Greece  today 
has  little  in  common  with  the  leaders  of 
Greece  who  led  its  resistance  to  occupa- 
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tion,  and  its  postwar  resistance  to  Com- 
munism. 

Yet,  the  point  of  my  statement  re- 
mains unanswered.  Greece  could  not 
maintain  a  war  effort  today  against  any- 
one  out  of  her  own  resources.  If  she 
could,  she  would  not  be  seeking  free 
American  militai-y  equipment  in  time  of 
IJeace.  If  she  cannot  equip  her  army 
in  time  of  peace,  how  could  she  equip 
it  in  time  of  v,-ar?  Where  would  the  tanks 
come  from,  or  the  airplanes,  the  artil- 
lei-y,  the  supplies,  even  the  money  to  pay 
her  soldiers  in  wartime,  if  they  did  not 
come  from  the  United  States? 

What  I  have  said  about  our  aid  pro- 
gram to  Greece  has  been  aimed  at 
American  policymakers,  not  at  Greece. 
The  Pentagon  sees  Greece  as  one  of  its 
territorial  bases  against  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  its  southern  approaches.  It  is 
an  important  listening  post  for  U.S.  mili- 
tary and  inteUigence  services,  and  it  fur- 
ni,<;hes  thousands  of  troops  to  the  south- 
ern NATO  command. 

But  do  her  manpower  and  geography 
make  it  worthwhile  to  keep  Greece  on 
the  payroll,  so  to  speak,  when  her  gov- 
ernment is  an  illegitimate  collection  of 
militarists  who  prosper  from  the  Com- 
munist bugaboo  and  use  it  as  a  pretext 
for  strangling  liberty  in  their  own  coun- 
try? 

I  say  that  to  keep  such  a  government 
afloat  with  U.S.  arms  and  aid  of  any  kind 
does  more  harm  than  good  to  American 
interests.  We  started  20  years  ago  with 
the  Truman  doctrine  to  keep  Greece  from 
Communist  control.  I  supported  the  Tru- 
man doctrine  then.  In  fact,  I  was  the 
first  man  in  the  Senate,  following  Presi- 
dent Truman's  speech  to  the  joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  uho  was  in  coinpieie 
support  of  President  Truman,  and  I  v.as 
the  only  Member  of  the  Senate  who  gave 
him  that  support  the  day  he  made  the 
speech.  Others  waited;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  President.  Greece  at  the  time  of 
the  Truman  doctrine  is  not  Greece  of 
today.  Greece  at  the  time  of  the  Truman 
doctrine  was  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, not  having  been  taken  over  by  a 
group  of  military  dictators  that  threw 
out  the  constitution  and  threw  out  their 
constitutional  government. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  never  support  tyranny  so 
long  as  I  sit  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  Tyranny  today  reigns  in  Greece. 
This  is  what  I  want  to  say  to  the  Greek 
Ambassador  here  in  Washington,  DC:  "I 
shall  welcome  this  opportunity  to  take 
you  on.  So  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  concerned,  your  shocking  per- 
formance already  makes  you  personna 
non  grata.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  be- 
cause of  the  course  of  action  you  fol- 
lowed, I  do  not  think  you  are  fit  to  run 
an  Embassy  in  Washington,  D.C." 

This  Is  language  which  even  a  Greek 
Ambassador  representing  a  military  dic- 
tatorship can  understand. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  that  I  supported 
the  Truman  doctrine  then.  I  suppwrted 
the  Truman  doctrine  then  because  I  be- 
lieved it  was  possible  for  a  limited 
amotmt  of  U.S.  assistance  for  a  limited 
period  to  accomplish  the  goal  of  keep- 
ing Greece  free  of  communism. 

We  are  seeing  now  that  the  theory  as 
practiced  by  the  Greek  junta  is  a  fraud. 
According  to  them,  they  never  will  be 
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free  from  the  threat  of  internal  commu- 
nism and  American  arms  and  aid  will 
have  to  be  eternal.  We  already  have  spent 
S3i«  bUlion  in  this  cause,  and  the  eco- 
nomic gains  from  it  have  been  largely 
rfissipated  by  the  junta  itself. 

Like  the  child  who  killed  his  parents 
and  then  pleaded  for  mercy  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  an  orphan,  this  gov- 
ernment in  Greece  has  destroyed  much 
of  its  economic  and  poUtical  base  and 
now  pleads  for  more  help  from  the  United 
States  on  the  ground  that  it  wUl  be 
jeopardized  if  It  does  not  get  more 
assistance. 

The  American  taxpayers  have  been 
whipsawed  long  enough  by  this  argu- 
ment We  have  heard  it  from  many  other 
countries  before  Greece.  We  will  go  on 
hearing  it,  as  long  as  we  cater  to  it. 
Greece  is  a  place  to  put  a  stop  to  It. 

Exhibit  1 
(From  the  Royal  Greek  Embassy  Press  and 

Information  Service,  Nov.  14, 19671 

Athens  Comments  Senator  Moese's  Attack 

ON  Greek  Army 

The  influential  Athens  dally  "Elefthe- 
ro8  Kosmos"  In  three  leading  articles 
which  appeared  In  Its  October  30,  31  and 
November  1  Issues,  commented  on  the  re- 
cent statements  of  U.S.  Senator  Wayne 
Morse  alleging  that  the  United  States  Is  In 
Greece  only  because  Greece  disposes  of  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  troops  for  NATO,  that 
It  Is  wrong  "to  give  the  Impression  that  the 
Greek  army  could  sustain  any  military  ac- 
tion", that  if  the  U.S.  files  on  the  subject 
are  examined,  one  can  see  "what  our  mili- 
tary experts  say  about  the  lack  of  military 
efficiency  of  the  Greek  army"  and  that  the 
Greek  army  "has  no  economic  foundation 
whatsoever,  other  that  the  U.S.  treasury  and 
U.S.  weapons  and  supplies". 

Underlining  the  irresponsibility  and  shab- 
blnees  of  these  allegations,  the  Athens  paper 
reminds  the  Senator  of  Greece's  unique  con- 
tribution and  sacrlflce  during  the  last  World 
War,  resulting  In  universal  praise  of  the 
Greek  army  by  allied  statesmen  of  the  time 
headed  by  Winston  Churchill. 

The  paper  stresses  that  Greece  has  since 
devoted  an  Impressive  slice  of  Its  annual 
budget  to  military  expenditures  and  levels 
the  accusation  that  the  U.S.  Senator  Ignores 
the  official  reports  of  NATO  leaders  on  the 
high  qualitative  level  of  the  Greek  armed 
forces. 

The  paper  Is  scandalized  at  the  shortness 
of  memory  or  bad  faith  exhibited  In  passing 
over  the  fact  that  the  Greek  army  fought 
and  won  a  communist  guerrilla  war  In  the 
late  1940's,  In  the  direct  Interest  of  the  en- 
tire free  world,  as  it  secured  NATO  and  U.S. 
defenses  In  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  area. 

Concluding,  the  Athens  paper  expresses 
consternation  at  the  exhibition  of  "such  a 
complete  lack  of  contact  with  reality"  by  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

ExHBBrr  2 
Plight  of  General  Koumanakos 

To  the  EDrroR : 

Your  Nov.  6  news  report  from  Athens  about 
the  political  prisoners  of  the  Greek  Oov- 
emment  falls  to  mention  one  prominent 
member  of  the  Maroussl  group.  Gen.  George 
E.  Koumanakos.  This  omission  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  since  Oct.  21  he  Is 
no  longer  with  the  group. 

After  five  months  at  the  suburban  Athens 
prison  you  mention  In  your  article.  General 
Koumanakos  was  suddenly  transferred  to  the 
Infamous  Averof  prison,  where  he  was  placed 
In  Isolation  in  a  5x7-foot  cell,  without  heat, 
light  or  furniture  other  than  an  Iron  bed  and 
a  chamber  pot.  Three  days  later  he  was  found 
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unconscious,  and  since  then  has  been  lying 
an  invalid  In  the  prison  hospital,  among 
thirty  or  forty  common  law  criminals.  A 
heart  attack  has  been  tentatively  diagnosed, 
but  the  likelihood  Is  that  the  man  has  suf- 
fered a  mental  breakdown. 

ARMY     RECORD 

Like  Andreas  Papandreou.  General  Kou- 
manakos Is  accused  of  conspiring  against  the 
men  who  conspired— and  succeeded— to  over- 
throw Greece's  constitutional  Government 
when  thev  were  stUl  at  the  stage  of  con- 
spiracy. But  unlike  Papandreou,  General 
Koumanakos  was  never  Implicated  publicly 
in  this  or  any  other  accusation.  Unlike  Pap- 
andreou, General  Koumanakos  has  never 
been  accused  of  leftist  sympathies. 

His  record  as  an  officer  who  was  promoted 
for  bravery  during  the  Greek  civil  war  and 
again  while  serving  as  a  commander  of  the 
Greek  expeditionary  force  that  fought  the 
Communists  In  Korea  leaves  no  doubt  about 
his  loyaltv  to  Ideals  for  which  our  own  coun- 
try fought  and  is  still  fighting  on  the  battle- 
field and  In  the  diplomatic  front. 

General  Koumanakos'  heroism,  education 
and  Integrity  have  brought  to  him  many 
Greek  and  foreign  distinctions,  Including  the 
United  States  Legion  of  Merit.  Sliver  Star 
and  a  number  of  favorable  citations  from 
P>resldent  Elsenhower  and  Gens.  James  A. 
Van  Fleet,  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  W.  E.  Dunkel- 
berg,  E.  W.  Ridings  and  others.  His  bond 
with  this  country  has  been  further  forged 
by  several  years  of  studies  In  the  United 
States  and  "a  daughter  who  proudly— albeit 
bltterlv — carries  American  citizenship. 

My  intention  In  writing  Is  not  to  engage 
In  a  political  argument,  even  though  It  is 
obvlotis  to  me  too  that  the  argument  exists 
and  reflects  badlv  on  aU  of  us  who  so  far 
have  treated  It  lightly.  If  only  my  letter 
could  cause  the  Greek  Government  to  re- 
store General  Koumanakos'  elementary  hu- 
man—not civil— rights,  and  thus  alleviate 
his  svifferlng,  I,  along  with  his  family  and 
friends,  woiild  be  satisfied. 

Peter  Hartocollis.  MX). 
The    Menninger    Foundation,    Topeka, 
Kans.,  November  11,  1967. 


INTRODUCTION    OF    BILL    TO    IN- 
CREASE SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS 
IN  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
Increase  the  salaries  of  public   school 
teachers  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  As 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  I  am  firmly 
committed  to  the  proposition  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  public  school  sys- 
tem should  be  a  model  system  in  our 
Nation. 

The  teachers'  pay  bill  I  am  Introduc- 
ing today  will  bring  teachers'  pay  more 
In  line  with  what  schoolteachers  across 
the  Nation  should  be  receiving.  School- 
teachers' salaries  In  this  country  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  salaries  being 
offered  In  private  industry  and  govern- 
ment. 

Outstanding  young  men  and  women 
attending  our  colleges  and  universities, 
who  are  so  desperately  needed  to  teach 
In  the  field  of  education  and  especially 
to  teach  imderprivileged  children  in  our 
large  cities,  are  not  going  into  the  teach- 
ing profession  but  are  seeking  more  fi- 
nancial security  In  professions  and  oc- 
cupations offering  remuneration.  In  my 
Judgment,  this  trend  must  be  curtailed. 
The  bill  which  I  am  Introducing  today 
is  but  a  small  step  In  that  direction. 
I   am   In   complete   agreement   with 


Commissioner  Walter  Washington  when 
he  recently  stated : 

It  Is  clear  that  no  single  factor  establishes 
a  school  system's  competitive  position;  It 
is  also  clear  that  salary  Is  not  the  primary 
attractor  of  staff,  though  it  Is  one  of  the 
important  factors.  In  short,  the  staffing 
problem  cannot  be  solved  only  with  salaries, 
but  It  cannot  be  solved  without  a  salary 
advantage.  A  superior  salary  schedule  is  the 
only  major  competitive  factor  which  the 
District  SchooLs  can  turn  to  their  advantage 
quickly.  Buildings  take  years  to  plan  and 
build.  Reputations  may  be  lost  rapidly  and 
may  take  years  to  rebuild.  'Challenge"  as 
an  attractor  is  the  opportunity  to  partlclpat-e 
In  a  program  of  significance,  and  programs 
take  time  to  develop  and  Initiate.  Compared 
with  these  factors,  highly  competitive  salaries 
can  be  established  quickly. 

Urban  teaching  demands  the  most  capable 
and  dedicated  teachers.  Every  chUd  should 
have  the  benefit  of  an  educational  program 
designed  to  suit  his  capacities  and  to  develop 
him  to  the  limit  of  his  potentialities.  Ulti- 
mately, education  serves  all  of  our  purposes, 
but  the  one  It  serves  most  directly  Is  equality 
of  opportunity.  I  believe  that  education  Is 
the  high  road  of  this  opportunity,  the  great 
avenue  that  all  must  travel  to  succeed.  It  is 
essential  that  the  District  have  the  beet 
teachers  for  this  Job. 

Of  20  Cities  with  a  population  of  over 
500.000  the  District  of  Columbia  teachers' 
salaries  for  teachers  with  the  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  rank  15ih  for  beginning 
salaries  to  sixth  place  for  maximum 
salaries.  My  bill  would  put  the  District  of 
Columbia  schoolteachers  in  this  cate- 
gory first.  In  both  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum salaries,  in  cities  over  500,000  In 
population. 

Public  school  teachers  with  a  master 
of  arts  degree  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
presently  rank  13th  for  beginning  sal- 
aries and  sixth  among  the  20  cities  with 
populations  over  500,000.  My  bill  would 
put  the  teachers  in  this  category  in  first 
place  with  the  schoolteachers  of  New 
York  City  as  far  as  beginning  salaries  are 
concerned,  and  In  first  place  as  far  as 
maximum  salaries  are  concerned. 

I  would  like  to  note,  however,  that 
salary  levels  for  the  196&-69  school  year 
in  Detroit  will  range  from  $7,500  to 
S11.200  for  those  teachers  with  a  bache- 
lor's degree,  and  $8,000  to  $11,700  for 
those  teachers  with  a  master's  degree. 
New  York  City  schoolteachers  recently 
ratified  a  contract  with  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education  which  will  pro- 
vide on  March  1.  1969,  a  minimum  salary 
of  $6,750  and  a  maximum  salary  for 
teachers  with  a  bachelor's  degree  of 
$11,150. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  justification  for 
paying  public  school  teachers  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  less  than  the  local 
transit  company  pays  its  bus  drivers.  I 
know  of  no  reason  why  public  school 
teachers  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  earn  less  than  the  plumbers,  po- 
licemen, firemen,  construction  laborers, 
truck  drivers,  plumbers'  helpers,  and 
people  in  other  occupations.  I  am  not 
sajing  that  people  in  the  occupations 
which  I  cited  are  overpaid.  What  I  am 
saying  Is  that  public  school  teachers  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  grossly  un- 
derpaid and  that  the  pay  bill  which  I 
propose  will  help  correct  that  situation. 
Mr.  President,  we  have  file  clerks  in 
the  Senate  who  are  paid  far  more  than 
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our  public  school  teachers.  I  am  not  say- 
ing that  these  file  clerks  are  overpaid, 
but  I  think  the  work  performed  by  public 
school  teachers  is  at  least  equally  as  im- 
portant as  the  filing  of  pyapers. 

I  am  not  very  much  impressed,  Mr. 
President,  by  arguments  that  my  bill 
would  have  starting  and  maximum  sal- 
aries above  that  of  adjacent  jurisdictions 
to  the  city  of  Washington.  The  problems 
facing  the  public  school  teachers  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  any  other  large 
urban  area,  are  much  more  acute  than 
many  of  the  school  problems  in  subur- 
ban areas.  If  we  are  to  attract  school 
teachers  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  we 
must  be  willing  to  pay  top  salaries  be- 
cause working  conditions  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  public  school  system  cer- 
tainly would  not  attract  teachers  and 
administrators.  Public  school  facilities 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  are  not  a 


model  for  the  Nation.  Many  of  the  phj-sl- 
cal  plants  are  inadequate  and  archaic. 
I  hope  that  this  situation  can  be  cor- 
rected within  the  near  future. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  hearings  can  be 
held  on  my  teachers'  pay  bill  in  order 
that  teachers'  pay  legislation  may  be 
considered  in  the  Senate  before  Congress 
adjourns  this  year.  I  shall  do  whatever 
I  can  to  assist  in  the  passage  of  this  bill 
as  well  as  the  police  and  firemen's  pay 
bill,  presently  being  considered  by  the 
Senate  District  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  for  appropriate  reference,  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. 'Without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


The  biU  (S.  2679)  to  amend  the  Dls- 
trict  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act 
of  1955,  as  amended,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Morse,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2679 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District  of  Colum- 
bia Teachers'  Salary  Act  Amendments  cf 
1967." 

Sec.  2.  The  District  of  Ctolvimbla  Teachers' 
Salary  Act  of  1955  (69  Stat.  521 ) ,  as  amended 
(D.C.  Code,  Sec.  31-1501  et  seq.),  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Section  1  (D.C.  Code,  Sec.  31-1501 1 
is  amended  by  striking  the  salary  schedules 
contained  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 


Service  step 


Longevity  step 


'Salary  class  and  group 


10 


12 


13 


Classl J34,000     

Superintendent. 
Class2 - 27.000    

ClaJ^I''."*^.^."^'''"-""''^"-''. 19,320    $19,780    $20,240    $20,700    $21,160    $21,620    $22,080    $22,540    $23,000 

Assistant  superintendent 

Cla$s''^.''^.°"':'"^''''^'^'"'.*.^.'■ 16,4M      16,800      17,200      17,600      18,000      18,400      18,800      19,200      19,600 

Director,  curriculum. 

Dean,  teacliers  college. 

E;(ecijtive  assistant  to  superintendent. 

'"roup  A  bachelor's  degree 15.260      15,640      16,020      16,400      16,780      17,160      17,540      17,920      18,300 

Group  B,  masters  degree 15,  %0      16,340      16.720      17,100      17,480      17,860      18,240      18,620      19,000 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  .  „„      ,„  .,.„ 

hours  16  310      16,690      17.070      17,450      17.830      18,210      18,590      18,970      19,350 

Group  D,  doctors  degree 16,660      17,040      17,420      17,800      18,180      18.560      18,940      19,320      19,700 

Chief  examiner. 
Director,  food  services. 
Director,  industrial  adult  education 
Executive  assistant  to  deputy  super- 
intendent. 

'"roup  B,  master's  degree 15.540      15,910      16.280      16.650      17.020      17,390      17,760      18,130      18,500 

Principal  level  IV      15,540      15,910      16.280      15.650      17,020      17,390      17,760      18,130      18,500 

Principal  level  III  15,040      15,410      15.780      16,150      16,520      16,890      17,260      17,630      18,000 

Principal  level  II       14,540      14,910      15,280      15,650      16,020      16,390      16,760      17,130      17,500 

Principal  level  I 14,040      14,410      14,780      15.150      15.520      15.890      16,260      16,630      17,000 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  „„      ,„  „^„ 

hours  15,890      16,260      16,630      17,000      17.370      17.740      18,110      18,480      13,850 

Pnxipaileieliv V. 15,890      16,260      16,630      17,000      17,370      17,740      18,110      18,480      18,850 

PrirKipal  level  III  15,390      15,760      16.130      16.500      16,870      17,240      17,610      17,980      18,350 

Principal  level  II       14,890      15.260      15.630      16,000      16,370      16,740      17.110      17.480      17,850 

Principal  level  I  14,390      14,760      15,130      15,500      15,870      16,240      16.610      16,980      17,350 

Group  D  doctor's  degree  16,240      16.610      16,980      17,350      17,710      18,090      18,460      18,830      19,200 

Priricipal  level  IV  .  ;.: 16,240      16,610      16.980      17,350      17,720      18,090      18,460      18,830      19,200 

Principallevei  III 15.740      16.110      16,480      16,850      17,220      17.590      17,960      18,330      18,700 

Principal  level  II       15,240      15.610      15.98C      16,350      16,720      17.090      17,460      17,830      18,200 

Principal  level  1. 14,740      15,110      15,480      15,850     16.220      16.590      16,960      17,330      17,700 

Assistant  to  issistint  superin- 
tendent    (elementary 
sctiools). 
Assistant  to  assistant  superin- 
tendent Qunior  and  lanior 
high  schools). 
Assistant  to  assistant  superin- 
tendent  (general   research, 
budget,    and    legislation). 
Assistant  to  assistant  superin- 
tendent    (pupil     personnel 
services). 
Assistant  to  assistant  superin- 
tendent (industrial  and  adult 
education,  vocational  educa- 
tion,   evening    and    summer 
school). 
Director,  elementary  education 
(supervision  and  instruction). 
Director,  health,  physical  edu- 
cation, athletics,  and  satetyX 
Director,  special  education. 
Principal,  senior  high  school. 
Principal,  junior  high  school. 
Principal,  elementary  school. 
Principal,  vocational  high  school. 
Principal,  Americanization 

school. 
Principal,    boys'    junior-senior 

high  school. 
Principal,  Capitol  Page  School 
Principal,  health  school. 
Principal,  laboratory  school. 
Principal,  veterans   high  school. 
Class  7' 

Group  B,  master's  degree 14,070      14,405      14,740      15.C75      15,410      15,745      16,080      16,415      16,750 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  ^„      ,,  ,_^      ,,  ,.„ 

hours ....  14,420    J14,755      15.090      15,425      15,760      16.095      16,430      16,765      17,100 
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Service  step 


"Salary  class  and  group 


1 


principal, 
principal, 


high 

junior     high 
elementary 


rhss7:— Continuel 

GrouDO,  doctor's  degree....- $14,770 

Supervising  director,  elementary 
education  (supervision  and  in- 
struction). 

Supervising  director,  audiovisual  in- 
struction. 

Supervising  director,  adult  education 
and  summer  school. 

Supervising  cirector,  subject  field. 

Superv.sing  director,  reading  cliniC. 

Supervising  director,  athletics. 

Director,  school  attendance 

Supervising  director,  curriculum. 

Director  elementary  education. 

Director,  elementary  education 
(administration), 

'"oroup  B.  master's  degree „---::.      13,580 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit 

hours ,  \y-,in 

Group  D.  doctor  s  degree..- H.  .;8U 

Dean  ol  students,  teachers  college. 
Professor,  teachers  collese. 
Registrar,  teachers  college. 
Statistical  analyst. 
Assistant     principal,     senior 

school. 
Assistant 
school. 
Assistant 
school. 
Assistant  principal,  vocational  high 

school- 
Assistant  principal,  Americanization 

school- 
Assistant  principal,  health  school. 

Group  A,  bachelor's  degree H'^S 

Group  B   master's  degree   IJ.usu 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit 

hours.  13.430 

Group  D,  doctor's  degree 13.780 

Assistant  director,  food  services. 

Class  10:  ,■;  cnn 

Group  B  master  s  degree l/.tjuu 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit 

hours - ^.950 

Group  D,  doctor  s  degree \i,iw 

Assistant   director,    audiovisual   in- 
struction. 
Assistant  director,  subject  field. 
Assistant  director,   adult  education 

and  summer  school. 
Supervisor,  elementary  education. 
Class  11; 

Group  6.  master's  degree, 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit 

hours - 

Group  D.  doctor  s  degree l'  5«i' 

Assistant  director,  practical  nursing. 
Association  professor,  teachers 

college. 
Chief  librarian,  teachers  college 

'^'"^  '-                    .    .  n  con 

Group  B.  master  s  degree ll.oou 

Group  C.  master's  degree  plus  30  credit 

hours.  -.. 2.030 

Group  D.  doctor  s  degree  u,«u 

Chief  attendance  officer. 
Clinical  psychologist. 
•-'"5 '3:  .. 

Group  B.  master's  degree 10.  'W 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit 

hours-         -     -    -      .OM 

Group  D.  doctor's  degree  U.4m.i 

Assistant  professor,  teachers  college. 
Assistant      professor,      laboratory 

school. 
Psychiatric  social  worker. 
Class  14: 

Group  A,  bachelor's  degree J,  ibu 

Group  B,  master's  degree 8,860 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit 

hours  --- 

Group  D,  doctor's  degree 

Coordinator  of  practical  nursing. 
Census  supervisor. 
Class  15: 

Group  A,  bachelor's  degree 7,000 

Group  B,  master's  degree '. '00 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit 

hours - 

Group  0,  master's  degree  plus  60  credit 

hours  or  doctor's  degree 

Teacher,  elementary  and  secondary 

schools. 
Attendance  officer 
Child  labor  inspectors. 
Counselor,  placement 
Counselor,  elementary  and  secondary 

schools. 
Librarian,  elementary  and  secondary 

schools. 
Librarian,  teachers  college. 
Research  assistant 
School  social  worker. 
Speech  correctionist. 
Instructor,  teachers  college. 
Instructor,  laboratory  school. 
School  psychologist  ' 


$15,105    $15,440    $15,775    $16,110    $16,445    $16,780    $i7,115    $17,450 


13,905 

14,255 
14,605 


14,230      14,555      14,880      15,205      15,530      15,855      16.180 


14.580 
14,930 


14,905 
15.255 


15.230 

15.580 


15,555 
15.905 


15,880 

16.230 


16.205 
16.555 


16.530 
16,880 


12.180 
12,530 


12.695 
13.395 

13,010 
13.710 

13,325 
14,025 

13,640 
14.340 

13,955 
14.655 

14.270 
14,970 

14.585 
15.285 

14,900 
15,600 

13.745 

14,095 

14.060 

14.410 

14.375 

14.725 

14.690 
15.040 

15,005 
15.355 

15.320 
15.670 

15.635 
15.985 

15.950 
16.300 

12,900 

13,200 

13.500 

13,800 

14,100 

14,400 

14,700 

15,000 

13.250 
13,600 

13,550 
13,900 

13,850 
14,200 

14,150 
14,500 

14.450 
14,800 

14.750 
15,100 

15,050 
15.400 

15,350 
15,700 

12,470      12.760 


13.050      13.340      13,630      13,920      14,210      14.500 


12, 820 
13,170 


13.110 
13.460 


13.40C 
13,75C 


11.970      12,260      12,550 


12,320 
12,670 


12,610 
12,  %0 


12.900 
13.250 


13.590 
14,040 


13.190 
13,540 


13.980 
14,330 


14,270 
14,620 


14.560 
14,910 


14,850 
15,200 


13.130      13,420      13,710      14.000 


13.480 

13.830 


13,770 

14.120 


14.060 

14,410 


14.350 
14.700 


11,050      11,400      11,750 


12.100      12,450      12.800      13.150      13.500 


9,210 
9,560 


050 
400 


11.400 
11,750 


8,505 
9,205 

9,555 
9,905 


7,280 
7,980 

8,330 

8,680 


11.750 
12,100 


8,850 
9,550 

9,900 
10.250 


7,560 
8,260 

8,610 

8,960 


12.100 
12,450 


9,195 
9,895 

10,245 
10, 595 


7,840 
8,540 

8,890 

9,240 


12.450 
12,800 


9,540 
10,240 

10.590 
10,940 


8,120 
8,820 

9,170 

9,520 


12.800 

13.150 


9,885 

10,585 

10,935 
11,285 


8,400 
9,100 

9,450 

9,800 


13.150 
13,500 


10,230 

10,930 

11,280 
11,630 


8,750 
9,450 

9,800 

10,150 


13.500 
13.850 


10,575 
11.275 

11,625 
11,975 


9,100 
9,800 

10,150 

10,500 
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Longevity  step 


13,850 
14,200 


10,920  $11,265  $11,610  $11,955 

li;620  11,  %5  12.310  12,655 

n  970  12,315  12,560  13,005 

12,320  12,665  13,010  13,355 


9  450  9,800  10,150  10,500 

10;i50  10,500  10,850  11,200 

10,500  10.850  11,200  11,550 

10,850  11,200  11.550  11,900 


$12,300 
13,000 

13,350 
13,700 

10,850 
11,550 

$11,410 
12,110 

$12,040 
12,740 

11.900 

12,460 

13,090 

12,250 

12,810 

13,440 
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(3)  Section  5(c)  (D.  C.  Code.  sec.  31-1522 
(c) )  Ifl  amended  (a)  by  Inserting  immediate- 
ly before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  third 
sentence  the  words  "or  the  equivalence 
thereof",  and  (b)  by  striking  out  the  fifth 
sentence. 

(3)  The  third  sentence  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  7  (D.  C.  Code, 
sec.  31-1632(a)(l))  la  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  same  type  of  position"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "any  position  covered  In 
salary  class  15". 

(4)  Section  8(a)  iD.  C.  Code,  sec.  31-1533 
(a) )  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  the  word  "position"  each  time  it  ap- 
pears In  the  subsection,  the  words  "or  class". 

(5)  Section  10(a)  (D.  C.  Code,  sec.  31-1535 
(a) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  On  and  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act 
Amendments  of  1967,  each  promotion  to 
group  B,  group  C,  or  group  D,  within  a  salary 
class,  shall  become  effective — 


"(1)  on  the  date  of  the  regiilar  Board 
meeting  of  the  twelfth  month  prior  to  the 
date  of  approval  of  promotion  by  the  Board, 
or 

"(2)  on  the  effective  date  of  the  master's 
degree  or  doctor's  degree  or  on  the  comple- 
tion of  thirty  or  sUty  credit  hours  beyond 
the  master's  degree,  as  the  case  may  be, 

whichever  Is  later." 

(6)  Section  13(a)  (D.  C.  Code.  sec.  31-15432 
(a)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  the  Board  Is  authorized  to  conduct 
as  part  of  Its  public  school  system  the  fol- 
lowing: summer  school  programs,  extended 
school  year  programs,  adult  education  school 
programs,  and  an  Americanization  school, 
under  and  within  appropriations  made  by 
Congress.  The  pay  for  teachers,  ofQcers,  and 
other  educational  employees  In  the  summer 
school  programs,  adult  education  school  pro- 
grams and  veterans'  summer  high  school 
centers  shall  be  as  follows: 


Per  period 


"Classification 


Stepl 


Step  2 


Steps 


^""leac'^r  °  im  and  secondary  schools;  counselor   elementary  and  sec- 

onda  y.inools,  librarian   elementary  and  f^ondary  schools:  schoolsocia 
worker;  soeech  correctionist,  school  psychologist;  and  instructor.  District  <><         ^  ^^  ^  gg  j7  37 

Psycta"r'.^sIcfa?wo'rker'and"assistant  professor.-  District  of  Columbia  Teachers  ^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^ 

College - 720  7199  8.84 

SsStr^Sr'6is.>^t-ofc^umb^TeaihVrrcoiiege;:;:::::::"::-^^       7.50        8.33        9.21 

S"istant  principal,  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  professor,  Dbtnct  °f  ^  ^g  g  32  jq.  32 

Columbia  Teachers  College- - ^70  9  gg  1059 

Supervising  director....   .,,■-••;;„-,: 9' 35  loisS  11.50 

Principal,  elementary  and  secondary  schools. ?■  g  gg  737 

eterans'  summer  school  centers:  Teacher 

Adult  education  schools:  5  gO  733  8.11 

Teacher 9'24  10.26  11.35 

Assistant  principal }q"3q  1144  12.65." 

PrincipaL '_ 

SEC    3    The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  pay  for  longer  hours   than  the  public 

take  effect  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  realizes.  Teachers  engage  in  hours  of  en- 

foUo^jiing  its  enactment.  deavor  beyond  the  classroom  itself.  They 

,,      x*r.TjQtr    Mr    Prpsident    again  I  are  working  before  and  they  are  working 

thS  fs^StoTfrr^Sa^rrMr.  ^i^s^^s^^'^'^^''  ^'"'" 

^f.^,  '^^n.^'to^StSTtS^nS     '1^"S^.  I  e%?ei  genuine  appre- 
assisting  me  to  make  these  statements     ^.^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^  forthrightness  with  which 

*°^^^'  -r,  AT.TTv>>T  ow    TVTr    PrPsident    wlll     the  able  Senator  from  Oregon  speaks  on 
Mr.  I^ANTOLPIL  Mr.  President,  will  ^.^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^,^^  ^^  ^^^ 

the  senator  from  Oiegon  yield .  ^^^  educators  and  parents  in  the  District 

Mr.  MORSE,  lyieia^  Columbia  that  I  will,  to  the  best  of  my 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Before  the  distm-     ^^Jfj^J.^^  ^.^at  I  can  to  see  that  this  bill 

guished  senator  ^ >-°J"  0^,^f ""j^f^^/^^.^  Is  enacted  into  law.  I  shall  be  an  ardent 
his  cogent  comment,  ^o^^^^^e  be  kind  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  f^j.  ^.^ich  the  Sen- 
enough  to  allow  me  to  ask  a  question?  a°^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^   ^^^^^  .^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^p. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Certainly.  ^^^^  ^^^  educational  facilities  which  are 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  What  is  the  begin-  deteriorating  within  the  District  of  Co- 
ning   salary    now    in    the    elementary  ^^^^^^   ^^^  includes  the  school  struc- 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia?  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  equipment  in  the  class- 
Mr.  MORSE.  All  the  way  from  $200  to  ^^^^   rp^^g  teachers,  who  are  entrusted 
$500  lower  than  the  figure  I  am  propos-  ^,^^^  '^^^  important  role  of  teaching,  de- 
Ing  serve  salaries  commensurate  with  their 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator,  respoiisibilities,    expertise,   and    dedica- 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  add  what  I  ^jon. 
am  sure  would  be  the  commendation  of  our  teachers  will  join  forcefully  in  this 
other   Senators,    if    they   were    in    the  endeavor  to  enact  progressive  programs 
Chamber  to  listen  to  the  Senator  from  and  personnel  policies.  Those  of  us  who 
Oregon,  as  he  emphasized  the  need  for  have  been  in  the  forefront — and  I  am 
higher  salaries  for  teachers  in  the  Dis-  gratified  to  recognize  the  Senator  from 
trlct  of  Columbia  school  system.  Oregon  as  the  leader— in  securing  educa- 
He  is  absolutely  right.  tion  programs  desire  the  cooperation  and 
Those  of  us  who  are  privileged  to  serve  valuable  assistance  of  our  teachers.  They 
as  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ed-  share  in  the  worthy  purpose  of  providing 
ucation  under  the  leadership  of  the  Sen-  modem  schools  and  increased  learning 
ator  from  Oregon,  who  is  our  chairman,  opportunities  for  our  young  people.  A 
have  listened  to  testimony  of  representa-  teacher  recognizes— probably  better  than 
tlves  from  many  of  the  cities  and  muni-  any  person— the  urgent  need  for  Im- 
clpalltles  of  this  country.  This  testimony  proved  facilities  and,  certainly.  Increased 
indicates  that,  generally,  teachers  pay  is  pay. 
short  pay.  Frankly,  It  is  frequently  short  I  do  not  indicate  that  salaries  in  other 


versities — that  there  is  not  a  person  In 
the  Senate — and  I  know  whereof  I  speak, 
because  I  have  served  with  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  who  has  been  a 
member  of  my  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion for  a  good  many  years — who  Is  more 
dedicated  than  he  to  seeing  that  we  do 
everything  we  can  as  a  government  to 
meet  the  primary  obligation  we  all  owe 
to  the  young  people  of  America. 

That  obligation  is  to  see  to  it  that 
they  have  an  opportunity  to  develop,  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  their  in- 
tellectual potential  so  that  they  can  carry 
out  their  responsibilities  of  citizen 
statesmanship. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph]  has  been  valiant  in  the  ef- 
forts he  has  put  forth  for  the  advance- 
ment of  education  legislation  that  Tx-ill 
carry  out  that  trusteeship,  for  that  is 
the  trusteeship  which  we  as  Senators 
owe  to  the  young  of  this  country. 

To  teach  the  very  young; 
To  tend  with  loving  care 
The  new  growth  Just  begun. 

For  only  loving  eyes 

Can  see  the  bud  unfold; 

Then  humbly  wait  the  blossom 

And  the  beauty  it  must  hold. 

It  takes  the  listening  ear 
To  hear  what  children  say; 
To  answer  what  they  ask  of  us 
And  show  them  wisdom's  way. 

It  takes  the  calmest  thought 

To  quiet  restless  youth; 

The  peaceful  mind  can  point  the  way 

To  goodness,  hope,  and  truth. 

To  teach  the  very  young 
With  willing  mind  and  heart, 
Opens  wide  the  universe — 
Its  treasures  to  Impart! 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  short-sell  the 
teacher  in  our  American  society.  His 
contribution  to  the  development  of  our 
youth  is  immeasurable. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  a  moment  not  only  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  for  his  kind 
words,  but  also  to  send  a  message  from 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  this  time  to 
the  teachers  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  rest  of  America,  as  well  as  to 
the  parents  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  our 
elementary  and  secondary  schools— and, 
for  that  matter,  in  our  colleges  and  unl- 
professions  are  too  high.  Teachers  do  not 
take  the  issue  with  other  salaries.  We  in- 
sist only  that  the  compensation  of  teach- 
ers is  grossly  inadequate. 

Teachers  do  have  the  right— in  fact 
Mr.  President — ^they  have  the  responsi- 
bility to  seek  improved  conditions  as  they 
serve  our  children.  We  welcome  the  as- 
sistance, the  counsel,  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  teachers  as  we  move  forward  with 
legislative  proposals. 

The  Instruction  of  our  children  is  a 
vast  and  challenging  responsibility.  The 
ability  to  teach  does  not  come  solely  with 
formal  training,  knowledge  of  a  subject 
area,  and  proper  techniques.  It  requires 
qualities  which  we  often  tend  to  forget, 
but  which  we  expect  the  teachers  to  have. 
The  role  of  the  teacher  is  eloquently  ex- 
pressed in  a  poem  entitled  "To  Teach  the 
Young,"  by  Georglana  Lleder  Lahr. 
It  takes  the  kindest  touch 
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May  I  say,  flJially,  with  respect  to  the 
contributions  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  that  to  us  in  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  he  is  the  lead- 
ing authority  with  regard  to  the  problems 
of  the  small  colleges  of  America.  When 
we  have  a  small  college  problem.  I  ask 
genator  Randolph,  In  effect,  to  "take 
over,  because  this  falls  within  your  spe- 
cial'field  of  education  legislation  ex- 
pertise." 

I  wanted  to  say  that  this  afternoon. 
I  have  been  intending  to  say  it  hereto- 
fore. I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  the  great  service  he 
has  rendered  the  Senate  and  the  coun- 
try in  the  field  of  education.  For  that 
matter,  I  want  to  thank  him  for  the 
statesmanship  he  exhibits  and  carries 
out  time  and  time  again  in  carrying  out 
all  his  duties  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 

I  yield  the  fioor. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  In 
adjoiuTiment  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.).  under 
the  order  of  Friday,  November  17.  1967. 
the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Tuesday,  November  21,  1967,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  20, 1967 : 

Diplomatic  and  Fobeign  Service 
The  following-named  person,  now  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  2  and  a  secretary 
In  the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also  a  con- 
sular officer  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: 
Arch  K.  Jean,   of  Pennsylvania. 
For  promotion  from  a  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer of  class  6  to  class  5  and  to  be  also  a  con- 
sular officer  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
Robert  A.  Martin,  of  Pennsylvania. 
For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  7  to  class  6 : 
John  H.  Adams,  of  California. 
Henry  R.  Appelbaiun,  of  New  York. 
John  K.  Atchley,  of  Virginia. 
Robert  W.  Becker,  of  Minnesota. 
John  W.  BUgh.  Jr..  of  Virginia. 
L.  Paul  Bremer  in.  of  Connecticut. 
William  R.  Brew,  of  New  Tork. 
Miss  Edith  Louise  Bruce,  of  Illinois. 
Timothy  J.  Burke,  of  Wisconsin. 
Michael  B.  Cook,  of  New  York. 
James  F.  Creagan,  of  Ohio. 

Carl  C.  Ctindlff,  of  Oklahoma. 

John  H.  Curry,  of  Ohio. 

Lawrence  A.  Dash,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Albert  E.  Falrchlld.  of  North  Carolina. 

Dan  W.  Plgglns,  Jr..  of  Iowa. 

John  D.  Finney,  Jr..  of  Missouri. 

Dennis  G.  Harter,   of  New  Jersey. 

Dell  J.  Hood,  of  Texas. 

Ronald  L.  Humphrey,  of  Washington. 

Robert  K.  Kelley.  of  California. 

James  O.  Knowles.  Jr..  of  Washington. 

Miss  B.^rbara  M.  Kugel,  of  Michigan. 

Gilbert  D.  Kullck,  of  California. 

Laurin  L.  Laderoute.  of  New  York. 

A.  Prank  Lattanzl.  of  California. 

Lawrence  B.  Lesser,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Bonnie  M.  Lincoln,  of  Minnesota. 

Philip  Thomas  Lincoln.  Jr.,  of  Michigan 

David  W.  Loving,  of  Virginia. 

Thomas  E.  McNamara.  of  New  York. 

James  P.  Mack,  of  New  York. 


James  B.  Magnor,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 
Miss  Stephanie  Mayfield,  of  California. 
Thomas  F.  O'Herron,  of  New  York. 
David  D.  Passage,  of  Colorado. 
Gene  R.  Preston,  of  CaUfornla. 
Jerry  Lincoln  Prillaman.  of  Virginia. 
Denis  R.  Regan,  of  New  York. 
Erik  S.  Ronhovde,  of  Montana. 
C.   Michael   Schneider,   of  Ohio. 
James  T.  Schollaert,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Andrew  D.   Sens,   of   the  District   of   Co- 
lumbia. 
Thomas  E.  E.  Spooner.  of  New  York. 
Steven  E.  Stelner.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Willis  J.  Sutter,  of  New  Jersey. 
A.  Stephen  Telklns.  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Thomas  F.  Tlmberman,  of  Maryland. 
Victor  L.  Tomseth,  of  Oregon. 
James  A.  Treichel,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Miss  Caroline  Marr  Turtle,  of  New  Jersey. 
Phillip  J.  Walls,  of  Michigan. 
Stephen  H.  Whllden,  of  CaUfornla. 
Kenneth  Yalowltz,  of  Virginia. 
For  promotion  from  a  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer of  class  7  to  class  6  and  to  be  also  a  con- 
sular officer  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
Richard  H.  Milton,  of  West  Virginia. 
For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer of  class  8  to  class  7: 

Miss  Juliet  C.  Antunes,  of  New  York. 

Armand  Arriaza.  of  Massachusetts. 
Wendell  L.  Belew,  of  California. 
William  S.  Butcher,  of  Ohio. 
Robert  J.  Carroll,  of  Connecticut. 

Herbert  A.  Cochran,  of  North  Carolina. 

Jerry  L.  Dodson,  of  California. 
David  J.  Dunford.  of  Connecticut. 

Miss  Katherine  M.  Durkln.  of  Virginia. 

Stephen  M.  Ecton,  of  New  York. 

Robert  C.  Felder.  of  New  York. 

Thomas  Austin  Forbord,  of  California. 

Brian  R.  Fumess,  of  Connecticut. 

William  L.  Gallagher,  of  California. 

John  F.  Hlldebrand,  of  Texas. 

David  L  Hobbs.  of  California. 

Larry  J.  Ikels.  of  Texas. 

Barry  B.  R.  Jacobs,  of  Michigan. 

Louis  F.  Janowski,  of  Illinois. 

Robert  D.  Johnson,  of  Missouri. 

Philip  A.  King,  of  Florida. 

Edward  Gibson  Lanpher.  of  Virginia. 

Alexander  O.  Lehner,  of  New  Jersey. 

Charles  T.  Long,  of  Virginia. 

RAfael  L.  Marin,  of  New  York. 

G.  Kugene  Martin,  of  New  York. 

Norman  D.  McLennan,  of  Michigan. 

Jonathan  C.  Menes.  of  California. 

Charles  T.  Moffltt,  of  California. 

Richard  W.  Mueller,  of  Connecticut. 

Robert  J.  Palmeri.  of  Massachusetts. 

Robert  Stephen  Pastorlno,  of  California. 

Gerald  D.  Ramsey,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Arnold  L.  Raphel.  of  New  York. 

James  J.  Reid.  of  Texas. 

Lionel  A.  Rosenblatt  of  Pennsylvania. 

Edrlc  Sherman,  of  Washington. 

Thomas  H.  Shugart,  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina. 

Byron  R.  Stephenson,  of  Kansas. 

Miss  Carol  K.  Stocker.  of  Illinois. 

Terrence  P.  Tiffany,  of  Oregon. 

David  L.  "nvol,  of  California. 

Kenneth  H  Torp,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Marilyn  Ann  Train,  of  California. 

Douglas  K."  Watson,  of  CaUfornla. 

Ralph  Wlnstanley  II,  of  Indiana. 

Stephen  W.  Worrel.  of  Ohio. 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers of  class  8  to  class  7  and  to  be  also  con- 
sular officers  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Michael  W.  Donovan,  of  Indiana. 
Miss  Patricia  L.  Guyer,  of  California. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  Of- 
ficers of  class  7,  consular  officers,  and  sec- 
retaries m  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Alvln  P.  Adams,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 
Charles  S.  Ahlgren.  of  Iowa. 
Wayne  R.  Appleman.  of  Wisconsin. 


Everett  D.  Ayers,  Jr.,  of  Massachusett*. 
Albert  Peter  Burleigh,  of  CaUfornla. 
R.  Don  Crtder.  of  Florida. 
Roger  J.  Daley,  of  New  York. 
Miss  Martha  Ann  DeWltt,  of  Colorado. 
Dennis  D.  Donahue,  of  Indians. 
Dennis  Plnnerty.  of  New  Jersey. 
Keith  Patrick  Garland,  of  IlUnolB. 
Dennis   C.   Goodman,   of   the   District   of 
Columbia. 
David  D.  Grimland,  of  Texas. 
Robert  J.  Gross,  of  New  York. 
Richard  E.  Heckllnger,  of  New  York. 
David  W.  Hess,  of  Iowa. 
John  P.  Hulpke.  of  California. 
Terry  Lee  L«ltzeU,   of   Pennsylvania. 
James  B.  Leonard,  of  Vermont. 
Stefan    Cox    Nadzo,    of    the    District    of 
Columbia. 
Miss  Linda  A.  Odum.  of  Tennessee. 
B.  Lynn  Pascoe,  of  New  York. 
Miles  S.  Pendleton,  Jr..  of  Massachusetts. 
Ross  E.  Petzlng,  of  New  Jersey. 
Charles  J.  Pitman,  of  Iowa. 
Blaine  D.  Porter,  of  Hawaii. 
Robert  Maxwell  Prtngle,  of  Virginia, 
Kenneth  M.  Qulnn,  of  Iowa. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  IV,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Michael  R.  Saks,  of  Indiana. 
Donald  F.  Sheehan,  of  New  York. 
Samuel  Vlck  Smith,  of  Washington. 
Ronald  L.  Spauldlng.  of  Virginia. 
Samuel  D,  Starrett,  of  Indiana. 
Frank  C.  Strovas.  of  Colorado. 
Harvev  Allan  Wechsler,  of  Virginia. 
John  William  Zerolls,  of  California. 
For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  8,  consular  officers,  and  secretaries  In 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
of  America : 

Miss  Beverly  H.  Brock,  of  California. 
Richard  Lewis  Fenton.  of  New  York. 
Miss  GaU  J.  GulUksen,  of  Illinois. 
WlUlam  J.  Lawhom,  of  Wisconsin. 
Scott  Huston  Ochiltree,  of  Connecticut. 
Miss  Barbara  Jane  Schrage,  of  Wisconsin. 
Edward  Richard  Stumpf,  of  New  York. 
Miss  Xenia  G.  Vujnovlch,  of  New  York. 
Kenneth  A.  Yates,  of  Connecticut. 
Foreign  Service  Resen-e  officers  to  be  con- 
sular officers   and  secretaries  in   the  diplo- 
matic    ser%'ice    of    the    United    States    of 
America: 

David  H.  Barnett,  of  Pennsylvania. 
James  Carrigan.  of  CaUfornla. 
James  G.  Critchfleld.  of  Florida. 
Bleecker  Dee,  of  Massachusetts. 
Ravmond  F.  Denicourt.  of  Maryland. 
Wiison  D.   Dizard,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Edward  G.  Gable,  of  Virginia. 
Samuel  Goldberg,  of  Virginia. 
Victor  P.  Kohl,  Jr.,  of  Delaware. 
Cletls  L.  Mlshler,  of  Oklahoma. 
Matthew  E.  Monczewskl,  of  Virginia. 
Drake  8.  Reld,  of  lUlnols. 
Anthony  F.  Rubino,  of  New  York. 
Jack  Stewart,  of  Florida. 
John  E.  Tomas,  of  Minnesota. 
Nicholas  Volk,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 
Warren  H.  Wagner,  of  Ohio. 
Eugene  WUUamson.  of  Virginia. 
Charles  D.  Yothers.  of  Ohio. 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  to  be  secre- 
taries in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 
Charles  A.  Cooper,  of  Florida. 
Bartlett  Harvey,  of  Virginia. 
Foreign  Service  staff  officers  to  be  consular 
officers  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
Robert  C.  Ames,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Roy  J.  Apel,  of  California. 
PhUlip  V.  BattagUa.  of  HUnois. 
Samuel  K.  Brinson.  of  Florida. 
Robert  L.  Charlton,  of  Oregon. 
Miss  Ellen  K.  Cunnlff.  of  Florida. 
Mrs.  Jeannette  B.  Engelklng.  of  New  York. 
Stephen  J.  Hobart,  of  Florida. 
Raymond  C.  Malson.  of  Michigan. 
Richard  S.  Mann,  of  California. 
Carl  W.  McCoUum,  of  IlllnoU. 
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George  R.  McCurry,  of  CaUfornla. 
Gerald  G.  McLaughlin,  of  Texas. 
Miss  Harriet  K.  Miller,  of  California. 
William  Moody,  of  California. 
Miss  Raecarol  Morgan,  of  Kansas. 
Johu  J.  O'Dormell,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Frederic   R.   Ohrlnger,   of   the  District  of 
Columbia. 
Joseph  P.  O'Neill,  of  New  York. 
Gus  P.  Peleuses,  of  Ohio. 
Domlnlck  Ramirez,  of  New  York. 
Mrs.  Muriel  K.  Ransom,  of  California. 
Fred  L.  Robinson,  of  Utah. 
Miss  Josephine  P.  Scarano.  of  New  York. 
Miss  Anne  Marie  Schloss,  of  New  York. 
Frederick  H.  Sheppard.  of  Ohio. 
William  W.  Smith,  of  New  York. 
Frederick  A.  Turco.  of  Maryland. 
Rodelle  L.  Wenndor:'.  of  Nebraska. 
Elijah  H.  White,  of  Virginia. 
Mitchell  Wolfson,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 

POSTMASTEas 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters : 

CMlFOR'Sl/L 

Donald  R.  Wilson,  FarmersvlUe,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  Gerhard  Wlpf.  retired. 

Tommy  M.  Neff,  Imperial.  Calif.,  In  place 
of  D.  J.  McChristy,  retired. 

Walter  H.  Jahn.  Lakeport,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  W.  M.  Patterson,  resigned. 

Hugh  W.  Aber,  Moronso  Valley.  Calif.,  lu 
place  cf  L,  D.  Davis,  retired. 

MI;:0URI 

Robert  J.  Eckstein.  Clyde,  Mo.,  In  place  of 
E.  A.  Farnan.  retired. 

MONT.AM.\ 

John  R.  McNamara,  Helena,  Mont.,  In  place 
of  L   A.  Wendell,  retired. 

NE2RASKA 

Alvln  J.  Goochey,  Johnstown,  Nebr.,  In 
place  of  L.  H.  Pelc,  resigned. 

NEW    YORK 

Kendall  E.  Barnes.  Isllp,  N,Y.,  In  place  of 
M    II.  Schneider,  retired. 

Wilfred  E.  Batt.  Waterport,  N.Y.,  in  place 
of  DeMaris  Flshbaugh,  retired. 

NORTH    CAROLIK.^ 

Robert  E.  Peele,  Stokes,  N.C.,  in  place  of 
J    D.  Glissen.  resigned. 

OHIO 

John  R.  Carder,  Continental.  Ohio,  in  place 

of  H.  H.  Kirkendall,  transferred. 

OKLAHOMA 

Hubert  W.  Sanders,  Custer,  Okla.,  in  place 
Of  P.  H.  Underwood,  d-jceased. 

Richard  N.  Krohn.  Indlahoma.  Okla.,  In 
place  of  J.  L.  McLlnn,  retired. 

OREGON 

Samuel  K.  Price,  Independence.  Oreg.,  In 
place  of  G.  C.  Smith,  deceaesd. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Wynfleld  F.  Pltchard.  Wlndgap,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  C.  J.  Trexler.  retired. 

SOLTH    DAKOTA 

John  L.  Maloney,  Watertown,  S.  Dak..  In 
place  of  C.  R.  Mitchel.  transferred. 

TEXAS 

Joseph  C.  Sullivan.  San  Marcos.  Tex.,  In 
place  of  C    L    H.iynes,  retired. 


^■» 


MdNDAY,  \(i\i:>'nER  20.  1007 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  all  them  that 
call  upon  Him,  to  all  that  call  upon  Him 
in  truth. — Psalm  145:  18. 


Let  us  pray. 

We  pause  in  this  moment  of  prayer, 
our  Father,  to  lift  our  hearts  unto  Thee. 
Speak  Thou  Thy  word  to  us  and  to  our 
Nation,  and  help  us  not  only  to  hear  It 
but  to  heed  it;  not  only  to  receive  it  but 
to  respond  to  it;  not  only  to  listen  to  it 
but  to  live  by  it. 

May  we  be  gentle  with  each  other  and 
generous;  may  we  be  masters  of  our- 
selves and  in  so  doing  manage  our  re- 
lationships with  good  will;  may  we  so 
live  our  lives  that  we  can  respect  our- 
selves and  thereby  be  w'orthy  of  the  re- 
spect of  others. 

Minister  to  us  in  our  prayers  that  we 
m.ay  be  able  to  change  what  we  can 
change,  accept  what  we  must  accept,  and 
do  it  all  with  grateful  hearts  and  genuine 
faith.  In  the  Master's  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Friday,  November  17.  1967,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 

Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
fo'.loving  title: 

H.R.  3474.  An  act  to  require  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  to  determine 
the  amount  and  validity  of  the  claim  cX 
Ike  Ignac  Klein  against  the  Government 
of  Hungary,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title : 

H.R.  6111.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  Judicial  Center. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  26.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  of  each  year  as  "American  History 
Month." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  vvhich  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  2152.  An  act  to  authorize  the  vessel 
Orion  to  engage  In  the  coastwise  trade; 

S.  2324.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  pro- 
hibiting fishing  in  the  territorial  waters  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  penal- 
ties provided  thereunder:  and 

S.  2349.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  circuit  Judges. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  13606,  THE  MILI- 
TARY CONSTRUCTION  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1968 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
SiKEsl,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  managers  on  the  i>art  of  the  Hou.se 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  conference  report  on  the  bill  'H.R. 
13606'  making  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary construction  for  the  Department  of 


Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEVALUATION  OF  POUND,  DEFENSE 
OF  DOLLAR 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
V/ashington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ivlr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Britain's  de- 
valuation of  the  pound  over  the  weekend 
makes  it  absolutely  C5.sential  that  the 
United  States  reassess  it-  ilnancial  poli- 
cies and  take  all  necessary  steps  to  de- 
fend the  dollar  and  assure  international 
monet,ary  stability.  In  this  connection,  I 
know  the  President  can  expect  full  co- 
operation Irom  all  Republicaris,  as  well 
as  Democrats,  in  the  Congress. 

In  my  oyiidon,  Mr.  Spei-ker,  austerity 
is  a  prime  requirement  in  strengthening 
the  dollar  in  this  time  of  financial  peril, 
and,  in  this  way.  I  pledge  support  to  the 
President. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  interest  of 
ever.,-  American  is  invohed. 
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DEVALUATION  OF  POUND  INDI- 
CATES NEED  FOR  CUT  IN  FEDERAL 
SPENDING 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I.^r.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
quested an  hour  .s;occial  order  this  aitcr- 
noon  after  all  other  business  in  order  to 
discuss  the  serious  .'situation  in  the  de- 
valuation 01  the  pound  and  the  immedi- 
ate reacti'^n  of  our  monetary  authorires 
in  increasing  the  discount  rate.  This,  in- 
deed, begins  to  spell  out  some  of  the  seri- 
ous  fiscal  problems  that  many  of  us  have 
been  trying  to  call  attention  to  not  just 
this  year  but  for  the  previous  2  years. 
There  is  one  course  of  action  that  the 
administration  still  seems  unlnclined  to 
pursue,  and  it  is  the  only  course — cut 
back  on  Federal  spending. 


TO  ESTABLISH  A  JUDGE  ADVOCATE 
GENERAL'S  CORPS  IN  THE  NA\^ 

Mr.  PHILB^N.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  'HR.  12910'  to 
estebli^h  a  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Corps  in  the  Navy.  pi;d  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  ."enate  an;endments  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Se  -ate  amcr.dm':'nts. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  th"  ?er.>'e  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

P  ire  4.  strike  out  all  after  line  8  over  to 
and  including  line  15  on  page  5  and  Insert: 

"'(b)  An  offlcPr  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps  who  has  the  qualifications 


nr^scrlbed  for  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
ff  s"tton  5148(b)  of  this  title  may  be  de- 
mled  as  Assistant  Judge  Advocate  General 
fthe  Navy.  While  so  serving  he  Is  entitled 
:„  the  rank  and  grade  of  rear  admiral  (lower 
'°in  unless  entitled  to  a  higher  rank  or 
J'de  under  another  provision  of  law.  An  of- 
f/.r  Who  is  retired  while  serving  as  Assistant 
Tudee  Advocate  General  of  the  Navy  under 
tHs  subsection  or  who,  after  serving  at  least 
\l!\ve  months  as  Assistant  Judge  Advocate 
rr/neral  of  the  Navy,  Is  retired  after  comple- 
Hon  of  that  service  while  serving  in  a  lower 
rank  or  grade,  may.  In  the  discretion  of  the 
President,  be  retired  with  the  ranK  and  grade 
.f  rear  admiral  (lower  half).  If  he  Is  retired 
-=  a  rear  admiral,  he  Is  entitled  to  retired 
□;,T  in  the  lower  half  of  that  grade,  unless 
entitled  to  higher  pay  under  another  provl- 

^'°"(°c)  A  judge  advocate  of  the  Marine 
Corps  who  has  the  quaUficatlons  prescribed 
for  the  Judge  Advocate  General  ir.  section 
4158(b)  of  this  title  may  be  detailed  as 
Assistant  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
Navv  While  so  ECrving  he  Is  entitled  to  the 
rank  and  grade  of  brigadier  general,  unless 
entitled  to  a  higher  rank  or  grade  under 
another  provision  of  law.  An  officer  who  is 
retired  while  serving  as  .'^sistant  Judge 
Advocate  General  of  the  Navy  under  this 
subs-ction  or  who,  after  serving  at  least 
twelve  months  as  Assistant  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  the  Navy,  is  retired  after  com- 
nletion  of  that  service  while  serving  in  a 
lower  rpnk  or  grade,  may.  In  th-  discretion 
of  the  President,  be  retired  with  the  rank 
and  grade  of  brigadier  general.  If  he  is  retired 
as  a  brigadier  general,  he  Is  entitled  to  the 
"retired  pay  of  that  grade,  unless  entitled  to 
higher     pay    under     another     provision    of 

law '  " 

Page  11,  line  9,  strike  out  all  after  "grade." 
down  to  and  Including  "Navy."  in  line  12. 

P.ige  12.  line  9,  after  "date."  Insert: 
Redesignation  of  an  officer  under  section 
8(b)  of  this  Act  shall  not  operate  to  change 
the  computation  of  his  service  for  any 
purpose. 

Page  12,  after  line  13.  Insert: 

•■Sec.  12.  Title  10.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  bv  inserting  the  words  ',  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps.'  after  the  words 
■the  Medical  Corps'  in  section  5652a  and  by 
inserting  the  words  'the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps'  after  the  v^-ords  'the  Medi- 
cal Corps'  in  sections  5581.  5702(b).  5708 
(c)(1).  5753(b).  5896(a)  (3)  and  (4), 
5897(c)    (1).  and  6378(b)    (7)." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 


Fountain 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Puqua 

Gallagher 

Gurney 

Hallrck 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hays 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Henderson 

Herlong 

HoUfield 

Hosmer 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kyi 

Landrum 

McCuiloch 

tAc&Ken 


Madden 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Michel 

Mills 

Minshall 

Mosher 

Moss 

Nelsen 

Olsen 

Pepper 

Pike 

Poage 

Pollock 

Pool 

Pry  or 

Purcell 

Rees 

Reinecke 

Pesr.icl: 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 


Rivers 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

St.  Onge 

Satterfleld 

Schwengel 

Sliiplcy 

Stephens 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Udall 

Utt 

WTiltten 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Miss. 

Willis 

Wright 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  330 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


TO  ESTABLISH  A  JUDGE  ADVO- 
CATE GENERAL'S  CORPS  IN  THE 
NAVY 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names : 

(Roll  No.  397] 

Abbitt  Broomfield  Gorman 

Andrews.  Ala.      Brown.  Ohio  Cowger 

Annunzlo  Burke,  F.a.  Cunningham 

Arends  Button  Delaney 

Ashley  Cabell  Diggs 

A'^plnall  Cfller  Edwards.  Ala. 

Bates  Chamberlain  Edwards,  La. 

Belcher  Clark  Evans,  Colo. 

Berry  Clawson,  Del  Evlns,  Tenn. 

Boland  Cleveland  Feighan 

Brademas  Cohelan  Flndley 

Brooks  Conyers  Plynt 


Th.e  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  PniLBiNl  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill  'H.R.  12910', 
to  esiablish  a  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Corps  in  the  Navy,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments? 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reservinff  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  I  wonder  if  the  distinguished 
centleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
PhilbinI  would  discuss  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House  the 
amendments  which  have  been  added  by 
the  other  body? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
centleman  yield? 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr,  Speaker.  H.R.  12910 
is  the  bill  to  establish  a  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps  in  the  Navy.  It  was  ap- 
proved unanimously  in  subcommittee  and 
full  committee  and  passed  the  Hou.se  on 
Consent  Calendar  on  October  2,  1967.  It 
was  approved  on  consent  in  the  other 
body  on  November  14,  1967,  with  minor 
amendments. 

The  main  amendments  are  to  make  the 
two  Assistant  Judge  Advocate  Generals 
permissivelv  be  flag  officers  rather  than 
mandatorily.  In  the  House  version  it  was 
required  that  one  Assistant  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  be  a  flag  officer  of  the  Navy 
and  one  Assistant  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral be  a  flag  officer  of  the  Marine 
Corps  This  ran  into  problems  in  the 
other  body  because  of  the  limitation  on 
the  total  number  of  flag  officers. 

The  second  amendment  of  the  Senate 
was  to  set  out  specific  sections  of  title  10 
presently  applicable  to  the  Medical  Corps 
which  would  be  applicable  to  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps.  The  House 
version  had  a  blanket  incorporation  by 
references. 

These  amendments  are  acceptable  to 
the  Navv  and  to  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  Senate  passed  H.R.  12910— the 
Navy  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps 
bill— with  certain  amendments. 


On  page  4,  line  11,  change  "shall"  to 
"may,"   and  on  page  5,  line  2,  change 
"shall"  to  "may."  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  was  to  eliminate  the  manda- 
tory provision  that  Assistant  Judge  Ad- 
vocate Generals  be  detailed.  Under  the 
language  of  the  bill  prior  to  its  amend- 
ment the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  would 
have  been  required  to  detail  two  Assist- 
ant Judge  Advocate  Generals  and  the 
Senate  committee  advised  that  if  this 
■were  done  the  Stennis  ceiling  would  not 
be  raised,  and  that  the  flag  and  general 
officers  filling  the  two  billets  would  have 
to  be  charged  against  the  total  number 
of  flag  and  general  officers  already  au- 
thorized under  the  Stennis  ceiling  for  the 
Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps.  Both  the 
Navy   and  the  Marine  Corps  took  the 
position  that  they  could  not  absorb  at 
this  time  within  their  current  flag-  and 
general-officer  allocations  the  two  Assist- 
ant Judge  Advocate  General  billets.  Con- 
sequentlv  the  language  was  changed  to 
enable  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  to 
have  some  flexibility  in  this  regard. 

On  page  11  the  last  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion ',b)  of  section  8  was  deleted.  This 
sentence  provides  that  £ll  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
officers  of  the  Medical  Corps  should  be 
applicable  to  officers  of  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General's  Corps.  The  committee  pre- 
leried  not  to  use  this  sweeping  language 
but  instead  to  spell  out  the  sections  of 
title  10  appl>ing  to  the  Medical  Corps 
wh'ch  would  apply  to  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps.  Accordingly,  section  12 
of  the  bill  was  added  to  take  the  place 
of  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  'b) 
of  section  8. 

On  page  12  in  section  10  a  second  sen- 
tence was  added  to  the  bill  reading : 

Redesi:T:nation  of  an  officer  under  section 
8(b)  of  the  Act  shall  not  operate  to  change 
the  computation  of  his  service  for  any  pur- 
poses. 

This  technical  amendment  was  added 
to  insure  that  officers  now  on  duty  as  law 
specialists  would  not  have  their  total 
commissioned  service  changed  when  they 
were  designated  as  members  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps. 

These  amendments  are  acceptable  and 
also  have  the  approval  of  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  Marine  Corps,  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  and  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Aimed  Services 
states,  this  legislation  came  out  of  the 
full  committee  unanimously,  but  was  not 
the  original  intent  in  this  legislation  to 
make  this  mandatory  rather  than  per- 
missive when  it  passed  the  House  without 
objection? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Yes:  that  is  correct. 
Mr  HALL.  And  create  the  two  addi- 
tional positions  of  flag  officer  or  general 
officer  rank  over  and  above  the  so-called 
"ceiling"  of  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee in  the  other  body,  and  there  was  au- 
thorized this  most  important  legal  corps 
which  in  this  one  branch  of  the  service 
had  never  been  brought  up  to  comparable 
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rank  with  the  other  services,  with  the 
same  type  of  officers;  and  by  accepting 
this  permissive  legislation  proposed  by 
the  other  body  are  we  not  undoing  what 
we  really  intended  to  do  in  the  first 
place? 

I  would  ask  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man that  question  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  Members. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  bill  originally  had  a  manda- 
tory requirement  in  it  that  the  two  offi- 
cers be  of  flag  rank.  The  bill  from  the 
Senate  would  be  permissive,  which  would 
permit  the  positions  to  be  filled  by  other 
than  the  flag  rank,  and  since  it  was  per- 
missive, they  could  be  filled  also  by  ad- 
mirals. The  problem  was  that  at  the 
present  time,  under  the  House  bill,  there 
might  be  some  question  of  exceeding  the 
present  ceiling  as  to  officers  of  flag  rank. 
So  the  other  body  felt  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  it  was  perhaps  better  that  this 
legislation  should  be  permissive  rather 
than  mandatory.  Our  committee  feels 
that  it  would  be  better  to  accept  the 
amendments  so  that  we  could  get  this 
program  started,  since  it  is  a  very  de- 
sirable program  to  improve  Navy  jus- 
tice and  it  was  adopted  unanimously  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman, 
If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  and 
I  agree  that  It  Is  perhaps  necessary  to 
accept  It  In  Its  "dehorned"  form,  as  it 
comes  from  the  other  body.  In  order  to 
get  the  program  started.  And  I  believe 
the  gentleman  will  agree  with  me  that 
in  the  subcommittee,  the  full  committee, 
and  In  the  House  It  was  the  Intention  of 
this  body  to  actually  create,  above  that 
existing  celling  for  flag  or  general  of- 
ficers, two  additional  ones  for  this  spe- 
cific purpose;  or  to  at  least  give  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Congress,  that  it 
was  in  order,  to  the  executive  branch. 
And  I  hope  that  we  can  establish  that 
legislative  record,  and  I  hope  I  can  hear 
a  statement  of  confirmation  from  the 
gentleman  as  to  that  legislative  record, 
since  we  are  willing  to  accept  the  less 
importunate  legislation  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  statement  of  the  able  gentleman 
from  Mlssoiiri,  an  outstanding  member 
of  the  committee.  I  am  In  agreement 
with  him  that  we  should  move  toward 
having  the  legislation  be  as  it  was  orig- 
inally passed  by  the  House,  and  I  believe 
that  should  be  done.  But  as  I  mentioned, 
I  believe  it  Is  necessary  to  follow  this 
procedure,  and  accept  the  Senate 
amendments,  in  order  that  the  program 
may  commence  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  to  say  that  this  bill 
makes  it  only  permissive  for  a  Judge 
Advocate's  Corps  to  be  established  In  the 
Navy? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  No:  It  Is  permissive  only 
as  to  the  rank  of  the  two  officers  to  be 
added  to  the  Corps  when  It  Is  organized, 
and  they  shall  be  of  flag  rank  as  well  as 
a  lower,  lesser  rank,  presumably  captains. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  That  Is  aU  that  Is  In- 


volved here,  I  may  Inform  the  distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  26TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  JAP- 
ANESE ATTACK  ON  PEARL  HAR- 
BOR 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  Decem- 
ber 7  Is  but  a  few  weeks  away,  and  it 
marks  the  26th  anniversary  of  the  Jap- 
anese attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  an  act 
which  committed  the  United  States  to 
World  War  n. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  has  designated  December 
7.  1967,  as  Pearl  Harbor  Remembrance 
Day  in  Pennsylvania,  and  I  Introduce 
into  the  Record  Gov.  Raymond  P. 
Shafer's  proclamation  formalizing  this 
designation: 

Proclamation    by    Governor    of    Pennsyl- 
vania, November  3.  1967 

Greetings: 

December  7,  1967.  marks  the  26th  anni- 
versary of  the  attack  by  the  Japanese  on 
Pearl  Harbor,  an  act  which  plunged  the 
United  Statee  Into  World  War  n. 

This  anniversary  should  serve  as  a  grim 
reminder  to  us  all  of  the  vigilance  necessary 
for  our  Country  and  the  entire  free  world  to 
preserve  our  liberty  and  democratic  Ideals. 

As  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  In  memory 
of  the  members  of  our  Armed  Forces  who  lost 
their  Uvea  In  that  attack,  and  to  those  who 
survived  to  achieve  the  ultimate  victory.  I 
hereby  designate  December  7.  1967,  a«  Pearl 
Harbor  Remembrance  Day  In  Pennsylvania. 

Fxirthermore,  I  call  upon  all  our  citizens 
to  pay  homage  to  the  Americans  who  died  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  to  rededicate  themselves  to 
protecting  our  freedom,  and  to  fly  the  Amer- 
ican Flag  on  this  day  as  a  symbol  of  our 
devotion  to  the  principles  for  which  it  stands. 
Raymond  P.  Shafer, 

Governor. 


THE  LATE  A.  T.  BURCH 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  was  saddened  to  read  tn  the 
Washington  Post  of  the  death  of  A.  T. 
Burch.  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Burch  for  a  number  of  years  was 
associate  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  was  in  charge  of  the  editorial 
page.  Ehiring  that  time  he  made  the  polit- 


ical recommendations  of  the  Chicago 
DaUy  News  In  all  the  campaigns. 

Mr.  Burch  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
scientious men  I  ever  knew.  He  weighed 
carefully  the  merits  and  demerits  of  all 
candidates  and  I  thought  he  always 
strove  to  reach  fair  determinations.  He 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  public  in 
an  unusual  measure.  During  the  period 
that  he  was  the  responsible  editor  in 
charge  of  the  selections  it  was  said  that 
the  recommendations  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  meant  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago a  difference  of  no  less  than  50,000 
votes. 

That  was  the  estimate  of  political 
leaders  based  upon  the  clippings  of  the 
news  recommendations  left  In  the  polling 

Whether  one  agreed  or  disagreed  with 
his  judgment  on  political  Issues  and  per- 
sonalities, no  one  questioned  his  sin- 
cerity or  his  honesty. 

Angelus  T.  Burch  was  a  man  of  firm 
religious  convictions,  scholarly  but  un- 
pretentious, and  he  gave  a  life  of  service 
to  his  God  and  fellow  men. 

From  1945  to  1960.  a  period  of  15 
years,  he  was  in  charge  of  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Chicago  News  and  was  a 
widely  read  columnist  for  the  News  for 
4  years  after  his  retirement. 

He  was  a  lieutenant  In  artillery  dur- 
ing World  War  I,  later  was  financial 
editor  of  the  old  New  York  Tribvme,  po- 
litical reporter  for  the  Topeka  Daily 
Capital,  editorial  writer  for  the  Topeka 
State  Journal,  and  over  headed  the 
journalism  department  of  Washburn 
College. 

THE  LATE  A.  T.  BURCH 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  very  much  to  join 
in  the  statement  just  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'HaraI  because, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Burch  was  my 
second  cousin.  The  "A.  T."  stood  for 
Angelus  T.  Burch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  thought- 
fulness  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
in  saying  those  kind  and  well-deserved 
words. 

CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  Consent  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill 
on  the  Consent  Calendar. 
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INTERNATIONAL  BRIDGE  AT 
PHARR.  TEX. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJi.  470)  to 
authorize  the  Pharr  Municipal  Bridge 
Corp.  to  construct,  maintain,  and  oper- 
ate a  toll  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande 
near  Pharr,  Tex. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  on  November  6,  at  the 


^uest  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania tMr.  JOHNSON],  this  bill.  H.R.  47U. 
n  as  passed  over  without  prejudice. 
"^  The  reason  it  was  passed  over  was  that 
.here  was  no  report  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment included  in  the  printed  report  ac- 
companying the  bill. 

Since  that  time  the  author  of  the  bill, 
the  -entleman  from  Texas  TMr.  de  la 
GARzll  has  furnished  the  objectors'  com- 
mittee with  copies  of  the  report. 

Mr  speaker.  I  note  that  by  the  bill 
consent  of  Congress  is  granted  to  the 
citv  of  Pharr,  Tex.,  to  enter  into  an 
agreement.  However,  the  report  states: 
Since  Congress  would  be  granting  Its  con- 
«nt  to  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  be- 
fore the  terms  of  the  agreement  are  known, 
t  is  believed  that  the  terms  of  such  an 
azreement  should  be  submitted  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  for  approval. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
mv  reservation  of  objection,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
nassed  over  without  prejudice. 

Mr  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  that 
there  has  been  a  section  included  in  the 
bill  an  amendment  which  was  requested 
by  the  State  Department.  It  is  section  2. 
which  will  cover  the  question  raised  by 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsvlvania  is  absent  today  I  would 
like  to  have  the  bill  passed  over  without 
prejudice  until  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  can  make  a  determination 
about  "that  language. 

Mr  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  talked 
with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
after  he  asked  2  weeks  ago  that  the  bill 
be  passed  over.  He  told  me  the  reason 
he  had  made  the  request  was  due  to  the 
absence  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington. He.  himself,  had  no  objection 
personally. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
It  with  him. 

Mr  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
Inform  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
informed  me  that  he  had  no  objection  to 
this  legislation,  that  he  would  not  be 
present  today,  and  In  the  presence  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  he  made 
the  statement  that  no  objection  need  be 
made  because  of  his  absence,  and  that 
he  had  no  objection. 

Mr  PELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  If  he  would  jield  to  me,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  gentle- 
man has  certainly  been  very  conscien- 
tious in  trying  to  satisfy  the  objectors. 
The  only  problem  that  I  have,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  that  I 
want  to  study  the  language  of  this  re- 
port, which  was  placed  in  my  hand  only 
this  weekend,  and  study  It  in  relation 
to  the  language  which  Is  In  the  bill, 
CXin 2092— Part  24 


Which  seeks  to  overcome  this  objection 
of  the  State  Department. 

So  if  the  gentleman  would  not  mma, 
I  would  Uke\o  have  the  bill  Pa^s^^  o^'" 
for  another  2  weeks,  and  then  I  t^^i^k 
we  would  probably  be  wilUng  to  have  it 
passed  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INCREASE  OF  TIMBER  SURVEY 
AUTHORIZATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S^  1136)  to 
amend  section  9  of  the  act  of  May  22 
19''8  1 45  Stat.  702),  as  amended  ana 
supplemented  (16  U.S.C.  581h)  relating 
to  surveys  of  timber  and  other  forest  re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes.  . 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous'consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice.  ».„„,-, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

NAMING  THE  FEDERAL  OFFICE 
BUILDING,  DETROIT,  MICH^,  IN 
HONOR  OF  THE  LATE  PATRICK 
V.  McNAMARA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  343)  to 
provide  that  the  Federal  office  building 
to  be  constructed  in  Detroit  IjUch., 
shall  be  named  the  -Patrick  V.  McNa- 
mara  Federal  Office  Building"  in  memorj 
of  the  late  Patrick  V.  McNamara,  a  U.S. 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Michigan  from 

^^Mr^°HALL'.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous'consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 

without  prejudice.  v,,^Hrs,.  tn 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 


TOBACCO   ALLOTMENT  LEASE  AND 
TRANSFER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  13653^ 
to  amend  the  tobacco  marketing  quota 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
mpnt  Act  of  1938.  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bm? 

Mr  SNYDER,  Mr.  ZION.  and  Mr. 
CARTER  objected;  and.  under  the  rule, 
the  bill  was  stricken  from  the  Consent 

^S"  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record.  .  ,_H^r, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
explain  to  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
my  opposition  to  this  legislation  is  not 
^ut  ofany  desire  to  be  obstinate,  I  s  n- 
cerelv  believe  it  would  not  be  for  the 
best  interest  of  the  burley  tobacco  pro- 
ducers. I  believe  it  would  Increase  pro- 
duction in  an  area  where  overproduction 
Is  already  a  problem. 


The  committee  hearings  on  August  16 
and  17,  1967,  indicate  that  the  President 
of  the  Kentucky  Farm  Bureau.  Mr.  Louis 
Ison,  testified  against  the  leasing  of  bur- 
ley  allotments  as  did  Mr.  S.  J.  Stokes, 
Jr.,  president  of  the  Burley  Farmers  Ad- 
visory Council. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Kentucky  Farm  Bu- 
reau in  its  State  convention  less  than  2 
weeks  ago  affirmed  its  opposition  by  a 
resolution  duly  adopted. 

Along  this  line,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include 
a  short  editorial  from  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  of  Sunday,  Novem- 
ber 12: 

A  Questionable  Tobacco  Bill 
Two  Kentucky  Congressmen  last  week 
blocked  temporarily  a  dubious  tobacco  blU 
that  would  let  tobacco  growers  lease  and 
transfer  their  acreage  allotments  to  other 
farmers.  It  Is  a  measure  favored  by  large 
tobacco  growers  and  opposed  by  small  grow- 
ers Representatives  Tim  Lee  Carter  and 
Gene  Snyder,  siding  with  the  small  growers, 
teamed  up  to  halt  Immediate  action  on  the 
bin  In  the  House.  „     ^     ^„ 

The  bin  sponsored  bv  two  other  Kentucky 
Congressmen,  John  Watts  and  Frank  Stub- 
blefleld.  would  permit  a  grower  to  lease 
other  farmers'  tobacco  allotments  and  consol- 
idate as  much  as  10  acres  for  additional 
planting.  The  big  growers  are  In  a  better 
position  to  lease  the  acreage,  which  would 
give  them  a  cushion  against  further  govern- 
ment-Imposed acreage  reductions. 

It  isn't  a  questionable  bill  Just  because  the 
big  growers  are  for  it  and  the  little  ones  are 
aeainst  it  It  Is  dubious  because  it  Is  a 
device  to  stimulate  tobacco  production.  As 
Representative  Snyder  put  It:  "Our  problem 
rieht  now  Is  over-production— not  under- 
production^ This  would  compound  the 
problem  " 

He  Is  right.  

RELATING  TO  OIL  AND  GAS  LEASES 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  7940) 
to  authorize  the  Secretar>-  of  the  Interior 
to  prevent  terminations  of  oil  and  gas 
lease-:  in  cases  where  there  is  a  nominal 
deficiencv  in  the  rental  payment,  and  to 
authorize  him  to  reinstate  under  some 
conditions  oil  and  gas  leases  termmated 
by  operation  of  law  for  failure  to  pay 

rental  timely.  v,     r^i    i. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cierK 
read  the  bill,  as  f  o  Hows : 


H.R. 7940 
Be  it  enacted   by  the   Senate   and   House 
0/  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in    Congress   assembled.   That   Sec- 
tion 31.b»  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920 
(41   Stat.  450).   as  amended    (30  U.S.C    188 
(b)  I    is  amended  by  changing  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  to  a  colon  and  adding  the 
following:  "Proinded.  That  If  the  rental  pay- 
rnent  due  under  a  lease  Is  paid  timely  but 
the  amount  of  the  payment  is  deficient  and 
the  deficiency  1b  nominal,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  In  regulations  to  be  Issued  by 
him   the  secretary  shall  notify  the  lessee  of 
the  'deficiencv  and  such  lease  shall  not  au- 
tomatically terminate  unless  the  lessee  falls 
to  pay  the  deficiency  within  the  period  pre- 
scribed In  the  notice." 

SEC  -  Section  31(c)  of  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  1920  (41  Stat.  450).  as  amended 
(30  U.S.C.  188(c)),  is  amended  to  read  as 

""("c)^  Where  any  lease  has  been  terminated 
automatlcauy  by 'operation  of  law  under  this 
section  for  failure  to  pay  rental  timely  or 
?^  failure  to  pay  the  full  amount  due  and 
the  deficiency  Is  not  nominal  and  It  Is  shown 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Interior  that  such  failure  was  either  Justifi- 
able or  not  due  to  lack  of  reasonable  dili- 
gence, he  may  reinstate  the  lease  If — 

"(1)  a  petition  for  reinstatement,  together 
with  the  required  rental,  including  back 
rental  accruing  from  the  date  of  termination 
of  the  lease,  Is  filed  with  the  Secretary;  and 

"(2)  no  valid  lease  has  been  issued  affect- 
ing any  of  the  lands  covered  by  the  termi- 
nated lease  prior  to  the  filing  of  said  petition. 
In  the  case  of  any  lease  terminated  after 
October  15,  1962,  but  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  sentence  for  failure  to  pay  rental 
timely  or  for  failure  to  pay  the  full  amount 
due.  such  petition  must  be  filed  within  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  this  sentence 
becomes  effective.  The  Secretary  shall  not 
Issue  any  new  lease  affecting  any  of  the  lands 
covered  by  such  terminated  lease  for  a  rea- 
sonable period,  as  determined  In  accordance 
with  regiilatlons  Issued  by  him." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  the  following: 

"That  section  31(b)  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920  (41  Stat.  450).  as  amended  (30 
tr.S.C.  188(b)  ),  Is  amended  by  changing  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  to  a  colon  and 
adding  the  following:  'Prcwiding,  That  If  the 
rental  payment  due  under  a  lease  has  been  or 
Is  hereafter  paid  on  or  before  the  anniver- 
sary date  but  either  (1)  the  amount  of  the 
payment  Is  deficient  and  the  deficiency  Is 
nominal,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary-  by 
regulation,  or  (2)  the  payment  was  calcu- 
lated in  accordance  with  the  acreage  figure 
stated  in  the  lease  or  made  in  accordance 
with  a  bill  which  has  been  rendered  by  him 
and  such  figure  or  bill  is  found  to  be  In 
error  resulting  In  a  deficiency,  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  lessee  of  the  deficiency  and 
such  lease  shall  not  automatically  terminate 
unless  the  lessee  falls  to  pay  the  deficiency 
within  the  period  prescribed  In  the  notice.' 

"Sec.  2.  Section  31ic>  of  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  1920  (41  Stat.  450).  as  amended 
(30  use.  188(c)),  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  '(c)  Where  any  lease  has  been  or  is  here- 
after terminated  automatlc.Uy  by  operation 
of  law  under  this  section,  for  failure  to  pay 
rental  on  or  before  the  anniversary  date  or 
for  failure  to  pay  the  full  amount  due  and 
the  deficiency  is  not  nominal  and  payment 
was  not  made  in  accordance  with  the  acre- 
age figure  stated  in  the  lease  or  in  accord- 
Eince  with  a  bill  rendered  by  the  Secretary 
and  it  Is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  such  failure 
was  either  Justifiable  or  not  due  to  lack  of 
reasonable  diligence,  he  may  reinstate  the 
lease  if^ 

"■(1)  a  petition  for  reinstatement,  to- 
gether with  the  required  rental,  including 
back  rental  accruing  from  the  date  of  termi- 
nation of  the  lease,  is  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary; and 

"  "(2)  no  valid  lease  has  been  issued  affect- 
ing any  of  the  lands  covered  by  the  termi- 
nated lease  prior  to  the  filing  of  said  peti- 
tion. The  Secretary  shall  not  issue  any  new 
lease  aSTecting  any  of  the  lands  covered  by 
such  terminated  lease  for  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod, as  determined  In  accordance  with 
regulations  issued  by  him.  In  any  case 
where  a  reinstatement  of  a  terminated  lease 
Is  granted  under  this  subsection  and  the 
Secretary  finds  that  the  reinstatement  of 
such  lease  will  not  afford  the  les.see  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  continue  operations  un- 
der the  lease,  the  Secretary  may  at  his 
discretion,  extend  the  term  of  such  lease  for 
such  period  as  he  deem.?  re.asonable:  Pro- 
vided. That  (A)  such  extension  shall  not 
exceed  a  period  equivalent  to  the  time  begin- 
ning when  the  lessee  knew  or  should  have 
known  of  the  termination  and  ending  on  the 
date  the  Secretary  grants  such  petition;  (Bi 
such   extension   shali   not  exceed   a   period 


equal  to  the  xinexplred  portion  of  the  lease 
or  any  extension  thereof  remaining  at  the 
date  of  termination;  and  (C)  when  the  re- 
instatement occurs  after  the  expiration  of 
the  term  or  extension  thereof  the  lease  may 
be  extended  from  the  date  the  Secretary 
grants  the  petition.' " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  a  similar  Senate  bill,  S. 
1367. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

S.   1367 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 31(b)  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920  (41  Stat.  450),  as  amended  (30  U.S.C. 
188(b) ),  is  amended  by  changing  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  to  a  colon  and  adding  the 
following:  "Provided,  That  if  the  rental  pay- 
ment due  under  a  lease  Is  paid  on  or  before 
the  anniversary  date  but  either  d)  the 
amount  of  the  payment  has  been  or  Is  here- 
after deficient  and  the  deficiency  is  nomi- 
nal, as  determined  by  the  Secretary  by  regu- 
lation, or  (2)  the  payment  was  calculated  in 
accordance  with  the  acreage  figure  stated  In 
the  lease  or  made  in  accordance  with  a  bill 
which  has  been  rendered  by  him  and  such 
figure  or  bill  is  found  to  be  in  error  resulting 
in  a  deficiency,  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
the  lessee  of  the  deficiency  and  such  lease 
shall  not  automatically  terminate  unless  the 
lessee  fails  to  pay  the  deficiency  within  the 
period  prescribed  in  the  notice." 

Sec.  2.  Section  31(c)  of  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  1920  (41  Stat.  450),  as  amended 
(30  U.S.C.  188(c)),  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows; 

"(c)  Whereas  any  lease  has  been  or  is 
hereafter  terminated  automatically  by  oper- 
ation of  law  under  this  section,  for  failure 
to  pay  rental  on  or  before  the  anniversary 
date  or  for  failure  to  pay  the  full  amount 
due  and  the  deficiency  Is  not  nominal  and 
p.ayment  was  not  made  In  accordance  with 
the  acreage  figure  stated  in  the  lease  or  In 
accordance  with  a  bill  rendered  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  it  Is  shown  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  such 
failure  was  the  result  of  error  or  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Secretary  may  reinstate  the  lease 
If— 

"(1)  a  petition  for  reinstatement,  together 
with  the  required  rental,  including  back 
rental  accruing  from  the  date  of  termina- 
tion of  the  lease,  If  filed  with  the  Secretary; 
and 

"(2)  no  valid  lease  has  been  Issued  affecting 
any  of  the  Lands  covered  by  the  terminated 
lease  prior  to  the  filing  of  said  petition.  The 
Secretary  shall  not  Issue  any  new  lease 
affecting  any  of  the  lands  covered  by  such 
terminated  lease  for  a  reasonable  period,  as 
determined  In  accordance  with  regulations 
Issued  by  him.  In  any  case  where  a  reinstate- 
ment of  a  terminated  lease  is  granted  under 
this  subsection  and  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  reinstatement  of  such  lease  will  not  af- 
ford the  lessee  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
continue  operations  under  the  lease,  the 
Secretary  may,  at  his  discretion  extend  the 
term   of  such   lease   for   such   period   as   he 


deems  reasonable:  Provided,  That  (A)  such 
extension  shall  not  exceed  a  period  eqmv. 
alent  to  the  time  beginning  when  the  lessee 
knew  or  should  have  known  of  the  ter- 
mination and  ending  of  the  date  the  Secre- 
tary grants  such  petition;  (B)  such  extension 
shall  not  exceed  a  period  equal  to  the  unex- 
pired portion  of  the  lease  or  any  exten- 
sion thereof  remaining  at  the  date  of  ter- 
mination; and  (C)  when  the  reinstatement 
occurs  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  or 
extension  thereof  the  lease  may  be  extended 
from  the  date  the  Secretary  grants  the 
petition." 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    H.M.EV 

Mr.  H.'y^EY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  H.^ley:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  1367 
and  insert  the  provisions  of  H  R.  7940,  as 
parsed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  oi'dered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  7940)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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ELIGIBILITY  FOR  PARTICIPATION 
IN  THE  CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 
PROGRAM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  2375' 
to  amend  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  2375 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
602(a)  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  c: 
1965  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the.'e- 
of  the  following  new  sentence:  "The  fore- 
going provision  shall  not  prevent  a  producer 
from  placing  a  farm  in  the  program  if  the 
farni  was  acquired  by  the  producer  to  rcpiLice 
an  eligible  farm  from  which  he  was  displaced 
because  of  Its  acquisition  by  any  Federal, 
State,  or  other  agency  having  the  right  oi 
eminent  domain." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  7,  strike  out  the  word  "a" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "an 
eligible". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill 
(S.  2126  >  to  amend  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requt.st  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  being  no   objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 
S.  2126 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
602(a)    of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 


,nft=;  tq  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
TLeS^-ing  new  sentence;  "The  fore- 
foiS  provision  shall  not  prevent  a  producer 
frnm  Dicing  an  eligible  farm  In  the  program 
"he'^farm  was  acquired  by  the  producer  to 
Liace  a  farm  from  which  he  was  displaced 
vf^use  of  Its  acquisition  by  any  Federal 
S  or  other  agency  having  the  right  of 
eminent  domain." 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MB.  STtrBBLEFIELD 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stubblefieui: 
strTe  all  after  the  enacting  clause  In  S.  2126 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  2375,  as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  2375)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


N^MING    THE    POST    OFFICE    AND 
^'SeRAL        OFFICE        BUIUDING 
BRONX    N.Y..   IN  HONOR  OF   THE 
LATE  CHARLES  A.  BUCKLEY 
The  Clerk  called  the  biU  'H.R.  13833) 
to  provide  that  the  post  office  and  Fed- 
eral office  building  to  be  constructed  in 
Bronz,     N.Y..     shall   be     named     the 
"Charles  A.  Buckley  Post  Office  and  Fed- 
eral Office  Building"  in  memory  of  the 
late  Charles  A.  Buckley,  a  Member  of  the 
United  States  of  Representatives  from 
the  State  of  New  York  from  1935  through 

^^^Ir  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


America  in  Congress  assembled  Jhat  sKtion 
27  of  the  Shipping  Act  (46  VS.C.  826)  be 
amended  by  deleting  the  present  section  and 
substituting  therefor  the  following: 

•Sec   27.  (a)  In  all  proceedings  under  sec- 
tion 22  of  this  Act,  depositions,  written  Inter- 
rogatories, and  discovery  procedure  shall  be 
available  under  rules  and  regulations  Issued 
bv  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  which 
rules   and   regulations   shall,   to   the   extent 
practicable,  be  In  conformity  with  the  ru  es 
applicable  in  civil  proceedings  In  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States.  In  such  proceed- 
ings  the  Commission  may  by  subpena  com- 
pel   the    attendance    of    witnesses    and    the 
production  of  books,  papers,  documents,  and 
other  evidence.  In  such  manner  and  to  such 
an  extent  as  the  Commission  may  by  rule  or 
regulation  require.  Attendance  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  books,  papers,  docu- 
ments,   and   other   evidence   in   response   to 
EUbpena  mav  be  required  from  any  place  in 
the  united  States  at  any  designated  Place  of 
hearing,    and   persons  so   acting  under  the 
direction  of  the  Commission  and  witnesses 
shall    unless  employees  of  the  Commission, 
be  entitled  to  the  same  fees  and  mileage  as  In 
the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Obedience  to  this  section  shall,  on 

application  by  the  Commission,  be  enforced 

as  are  orders  of  the  Commission  other  than 

for  the  payment  of  money." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 

time    was    read    the    third    time,    and 

passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 

laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  THE  ACT  CREATING 
THE  ATLANTIC-PACIFIC  INTER- 
OCEANIC  CANAL  STUDY  COMMIS- 
SION 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  RESTORATION 
ANT)    RETURN    TO    THE    UNITED 
STATES  OF  THE  "KAIULANI" 
The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
(S  J  Res.  101^  amending  title  XI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  guaran- 
tee certain  loans  made  to  the  National 
Maritime  Historical  Society  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  and  returning  to  ttie 
United  States  the  last  surviving  Ameri- 
can square-rigged  merchant   ship,   the 
Kaiulani.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Ml-  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  joint  resolution 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  MARITIME   DISCOVERY 
PROCEDURES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  706 »  to 
amend  section  27  of  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916.  ^,    , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ClerK 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

8.  706 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1566)  to 
amend  sections  3  and  4  of  the  act  ap- 
proved September  22, 1964  (78  Stat.  990) , 
providing  for  an  investigation  and  studj' 
to  determine  a  site  for  the  construction 
of  a  sea-level  canal  connecting  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  as  I  read  the  bill  and 
the  report,  this  is  a  bill,  which  has  S4.5 
million  additional  funding  in  the  biU  as 
passed  by  the  other  body,  and  therefore 
it  is  not  eUgible  for  consideration,  ac- 
cording to  the  criteria  of  the  objectors. 

Is  there  anj'thing  that  can  be  said  In 
its  behalf,  because  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  have  taken  the  reservation  of  ob- 
jection, rather  than  asking  unanunous 
consent  that  the  biU  be  put  over  without 
prejudice,  pending  the  next  call  of  the 

calendar. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  •v^ill  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri. 

Mrs  SULLIV.\N.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
be  most  happy  to  answer  the  gentle- 
man. ,     „  ^ 

When  the  bill  was  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Panama  Canal,  we  had 
several  hearings.  We  decided  the  Com- 
mission should  have  an  additional  year 
and  a  half  in  which  to  finish  some  of  its 
studies  and  report  back  to  the  Congress. 
but  we  refused  in  the  Committee  to  give 
them  anv  additional  money.  The  Senate 
bill  would  authorize  an  additional 
amount  of  S4.5  million.  We  probably  will 
have  to  go  to  conference.  We  will  insist 
that  there  be  no  more  money  for  this 
Commission. 


Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  there  any 
reason  to  believe  that  with  this  In- 
sistence and  maintaining  the  position  on 
the  part  of  the  conferees  on  the  part  ol 
the  House,  we  would  not  be  dedicating 
from  the  taxpayers'  pockets  additional 
funds  to  the  end  result? 

I  am  the  first  to  agree  that  we  do  need 
a  report  from  this  Commission.  It  was 
for  that  reason  I  took  the  reservation 
rather  than  merely  asking  that  the  bm 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice,  this 
late  in  the  session, 

I  do  understand  the  situation  in  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  distinguished  genUe- 
woman  knows  I  have  worked  with  her  on 
this  vital  subject.  I  am  most  ^xious 
that  this  come  to  fruition  and  that  we 
not  give  away  our  rights  there  untU  such 
a  report  is  made. 

Do  we  have  any  assurance  that  the 
position  of  the  House  can  be  maintahied? 
Second,  does  It  require  a  year  and  a 
half  extension  of  the  Commission  to  wind 
up  the  final  report? 

Mrs  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  wUl  yield  further.  I  want  to 
assure  the  gentleman  that  they  do  need 
this  time.  The  Commission  sent  to  our 
Committee,  on  the  day  that  we  were  to 
take  final  action  on  the  bUl.  a  message 
that  they  were  ready  to  accept  the  House 
version  of  the  bill.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  v,-ill  insist  upon  our 
version,  with  no  additional  money,  but 
providing  a  year  and  a  half  extension 
in  the  period  for  filing  their  repoil. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  cer- 
tainly want  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
be  on  notice  that  if  such  a  conference 
report  came  back  it  could  and  should 
be  objected  to,  if  it  involved  the  addi- 
tional funds.  , 

I    certainlv    appreciate    the    genue- 
woman's  explanation,  and  I  withdraw 
mv  reservation. 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 

"^Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object  the  bill  I 
have  before  me  is  a  Senate  bill.  If  it  is 
approved  bv  unanimous  consent,  the 
House  will  have  put  its  stamp  of  approval 
upon  $41/2  million  of  additional  money  for 
the  Commission. 

In  addition,  the  bUl  I  have  before  me 
violates  the  rules  for  consideration  on 
the  Consent  Calendar,  in  that  it  deals 
with  $4 '2  million. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  passed  over  with- 
out prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SHIPPING  ACT,    1916:    AUTHORIZED 

REFUND    OF    CERTMN    FREIGHT 

CHARGES 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  '  H.R.  9473  >  to 
amend  provisions  of  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916  to  authorize  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  to  permit  a  carrier  to  refund 
a  portion  of  the  freight  charges. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ClerK 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  9473 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
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America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  section 
13ib)  of  the  Shipping  Act.  1916  (46  U.S.C. 
817(bi  ).  Is  amended  by  changing  the  period 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (3)  thereof  to  a 
colon  and  adding  the  following  proviso: 
"Provided,  however.  That  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  may  in  its  descretlon  and 
for  good  cause  stiown  permit  a  carrier  to  re- 
fund a  portion  of  freight  charges  collected 
from  a  shipper  or  waive  the  collection  of  a 
portion  of  its  charges  from  a  shipper,  where  It 
appears  that  such  refund  or  waiver  will  not 
result  in  discrimination  among  shippers: 
Provided,  further,  however.  That  the  carrier 
has,  prior  to  applying  for  authority  to  make 
refund,  filed  a  new  tariff  with  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  which  sets  forth  the 
rate  on  which  such  refund  or  waiver  would 
be  based:  And  provided  further,  however. 
That  the  rate  resulting  from  such  refund  or 
waiver  when  approved  shall  be  the  effective 
and  applicable  rate  for  all  other  shipments  of 
the  same  description  of  the  carrier  for  the 
period  commencing  thirty  days  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  shipment  or  shipments  involved, 
until  thirty  days  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
application  for  refund  or  waiver  or  until 
ninety  days  subsequent  to  the  shipment  or 
shipments  Involved,  whichever  is  later,  and 
where  appropriate,  additional  refunds  or 
waivers  shall  likewise  be  made." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•'That  section  18(b)  of  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916  (46  use.  817(b)).  Is  amended  by 
changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(3)  thereof  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  follow- 
ing proviso:  'Provided,  however.  That  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  may  In  Its 
discretion  and  for  good  cause  shown  permit  a 
common  carrier  by  water  in  foreign  com- 
merce or  conference  of  such  carriers  to  refund 
a  portion  of  freight  charges  collected  from  a 
shipper  or  waive  the  collection  of  a  portion 
of  the  charges  from  a  shipper  where  it  ap- 
pears that  there  Is  an  error  in  a  tariff  of  a 
clerical  or  administrative  nature  or  an  error 
due  to  Inadvertence  In  falling  to  file  a  new 
tariff  and  that  such  refund  or  waiver  will 
not  result  in  discrimination  among  shippers: 
Provided  further.  That  the  common  carrier 
by  water  in  foreign  commerce  or  conference 
of  such  carriers  has.  prior  to  applying  for 
authority  to  make  refund,  filed  a  new  tariff 
with  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  which 
sets  forth  the  rate  on  which  such  refund  or 
waiver  would  be  based;  Provided  further, 
That  the  carrier  or  conference  agrees  that  if 
permission  is  granted  by  the  Federal  Marl- 
time  Commission,  an  appropriate  notice  will 
be  published  In  the  tariff,  or  such  other  steps 
taken  as  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
may  require,  which  give  notice  of  the  rate  on 
which  such  refund  or  waiver  would  be  based, 
and  additional  refunds  or  waivers  as  ap- 
propriate shall  be  made  with  respect  to  other 
shipments  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  in  its  order  approving  the  ap- 
plication: And  Provided  further.  That  appli- 
cation for  refund  or  waiver  must  be  filed 
with  the  Commission  within  180  days  from 
the  date  of  shipment."  " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  provisions  of  the  Ship- 
ping Act.  1916,  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  to  permit  a  com- 
mon carrier  by  water  in  foreign  com- 
merce or  conference  of  such  carriers  to 
refund  a  portion  of  the  freight  charges." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ARGOS  NATIONAL  FISH  HATCHERY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  tH.R.  10923) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  convey  the  Argos  National  Fish  Hatch- 
er>'  in  Indiana  to  the  Izaak  Walton 
League. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  10923 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
convey  to  the  Argos  (Indiana)  Chapter 
Numbered  68  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America  without  compensation  the  title  to 
the  Argos  National  Fish  Hatchery  In  Marshall 
County.  Indiana,  whenever  he  determines 
that  said  league  Is  capable  of  assuming  the 
full  responsibility  for  operating  and  main- 
taining the  hatchery  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  established. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Add  the  following  provision  at  the  end  of 
the  bill :  "V(rhenever  the  Secretary  determines. 
alter  conveyance,  that  the  hatchery  Ls  not 
being  operated  and  maintained  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  established,  title 
thereto  shall  automatically  revert  to  the 
United  States." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  tlie  table. 


UNSUBSIDIZED    SERVICE    TO    THE 
TERRITORY  OF  GUAM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  12638) 
to  authorize  the  exchange  of  certain 
war-built  vessels  for  conversion  and  op- 
eration in  nonsubsidized  service  between 
the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  and 
the  territory  of  Guam. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  be  reas- 
sured that  there  will  be  absolutely  no  cost 
to  the  Government,  either  directly  or  In- 
directlj'.  either  as  subsidies  or  as  costs 
of  conversion  of  these  particular  C-4 
type  ships  for  use  in  trade  between  the 
west  coast,  Guam,  and  other  territories 
of  the  Uiilted  States. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  This  says  that  the 
Secretary  shall  make  no  payment  to  the 
owner  with  respect  to  any  of  these 
changes.  Therefore,  exchanges  of  vessels 
under  the  Exchange  Act  involve  no  ad- 
ditional cost  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  appre- 
ciate that  it  is  written  in  the  bill — is 
there  any  reason  why  the  Comptroller 
General  did  not  have  the  information 
on  which  to  comment  and  forward  the 
departmental  views  as  required  by  the 
objectors  criteria,  concerning  our  deal 
with  the  supposedly  nonsubsidized  asso- 
ciations for  these  liners,  tankers,  and 
tramp-type  vessels?  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  information  as  to  why  there  is 
not  available  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 


eral or  the  General  Accounting  Office 
such  information? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  straighten  out  a  technicality 
in  the  law.  It  was  the  understanding  of 
the  committee  when  we  considered  this 
legislation  that  the  persons  who  were 
permitted  to  trade  in  C-2's  and  C-4's 
had  authorization  under  existing  law, 
but  there  weis  a  question  in  the  mind 
of  certain  Federal  agencies  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  authority  existed  in  fact.  In 
order  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that 
the  authority  for  the  trade  in  and  trade 
out  lies  in  the  persons  concerned,  the 
committee  reported  this  bill.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  reason  why  the  departmental 
agencies  have  not  been  able  to  give  ade- 
quate reports  on  the  matter.  It  is  be- 
cause it  is  correcting  a  technicality. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  The  point  is  most 
of  us  believe  the  permission  to  trade  in 
and  trade  out  went  only  to  vessels  not 
under  subsidy.  There  is  a  later  interpre- 
tation by  the  executive  that  if  a  subsi- 
dized operator  operated  nonsubsidized 
ships,  they  were  ineligible.  We  always 
thought  the  restriction  applied  to  the 
ship  and  not  to  the  operator.  This  bill 
is  merely  an  effort  to  put  into  law  an 
interpretation  most  of  us  thought  was 
in  the  law  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man trying  to  tell  me  that  this  will 
legalize  a  nonsubsidized  operator  operat- 
ing a  subsidized  ship? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  No.  It  is  just  the 
other  way  around.  This  particular  opera- 
tor does  operate  a  subsidized  service.  The 
Guam  service  is  not  a  subsidized  service 
and  it  has  no  subsidy  money  in  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  will  confirm 
the  fact  that  this  simply  makes  it  legal- 
ly correct  for  them  to  convert  and  op- 
erate, and  that  there  Is  no  expense  to  the 
taxpayers  involved  in  the  conversion 
that  will  be  done  by  the  nonsubsidized 
operators  as  they  convert  the  ships? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  and  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJi.   12638 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  acting  by  and 
through  the  Maritime  Administration,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  510(1)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  Is  authorized 
to  trade  out  In  exchange  for  obsolete  vessels 
two  war  built  vessels  of  the  C-4  type  for  the 
purpose  of  conversion  and  operation  in  a 
nonsubsidized  service  between  the  west  coast 
of  the  United  States  and  the  territory  of 
Guam. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 
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otrike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
^d  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  (hereln- 
.ff/r  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary-),  acting 
tVand  through  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
.Zn    of   the   Merchant  Marine   Act.    1936 
,48  U5.C.  1160(1)).  is  authorized  to  trade 
iut  in  exchange  for  obsolete  vessels  two  C-4- 
?TOe  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  conversion 
reoperation  in  unsubsidlzed  service  be- 
^een  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States 
snd  the  territory  of  Guam  by  the  person  ac- 
'Zr^cr    the     traded-out     vessels     without 
2.Mrd    to    whether    such    person    receives 
riLatlng-dlfferential     subsidy     under     the 
Kant  Marine  Act,    1936,   for   any  other 
of  his  operations.  The  Secretary  shall   ex- 
change the  vessels  under  authority  of  this 
Act  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  Insure  that  if  the  per- 
^n  who  acquires  the  two  C-4-type  vessels 
mscontinues  his  operation  In  such  service, 
Te  vessels  will  be  sold  to  his  successor  in 
Buch  service   at   their   fair   and   reasonable 
value  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  and 
Eublect  to  such  other  requirements  as  the 
Secretary    determines   necessary   to    protect 
the  interests  of  the  United  States." 
The     committee      amendment     was 

agreed  to.  , 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  reaa: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  exchange  of  cer- 
tain vessels  for  conversion  and  operation 
in  unsubsldized  service  between  the  west 
coast  of  the  United  States  and  the  ter- 
ritory of  Guam." 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table.    ^^^^^^^^__ 

SHIP  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HH.  13369) 
to  amend  section  509  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936.  to  provide  for  con- 
struction aid  for  certain  vessels  operat- 
ing on  the  liUand  rivers  and  waterways. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  will  tell  me  why  he 
is  ob j  ecting  to  this  bill . 

Mr.  HALL.  Because  there  are  no  de- 
partmental reports  and  therefore  it  does 
not  come  within  the  criteria  of  unani- 
mous consent  established  as  a  matter  of 
fact  by  the  objectors  on  the  majority  side 
of  the  aisle.  ^     .. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman's  comment,  may  I  read  what 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Treasury 
said,  as  well  as  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce? .   ,j  X 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  for 
that  purpose  If  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman would  also  read  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  says  in  opposi- 
Uon  to  the  bill. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  opposed  the  original  bill 
because  they  said  the  railroads  and 
other  carriers  might  object  from  a  com- 
petitive standpoint.  But  there  Is  no  com- 
petition involved  here. 


This  is  for  mortgage  insurance  to  as- 
sure the  financing  of  construction  of  a 
passenger  vessel  designed  to  operate  on 
the  iiiiand  waterways— the  construction 
of  a  riverboat  or  a  passengerboat.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  transportation  of  any 
cargo.  The  bill  is  necessai-y  to  make  pos- 
sible the  replacement  of  the  last  remain- 
ing riverboat  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
the  Ohio  River,  and  the  Tennessee  River. 
Tlie  Safety  at  Sea  Act  we  passed  in  the 
last  Congress  will  force  the  present  vessel 
to  go  out  of  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  no  Federal 
funds  involved  in  this  legislation,  merely 
mortgage  insurance  to  guarantee  87  V2 
percent  of  the  cost  of  replacing  this  ves- 
sel. We  are  merely  giving  the  same  in- 
surance, or  propose  to  do  so,  that  is  given 
for  the  construction  of  any  ship  that 
plies  the  ocean  waters.  . 

Fuither.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  continuing  the  romance 
of  river  packets  in  the  inland  waterways 
that  we  should  pass  this  bill  today. 

Believe  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  no 
real  discouragement  from  any  of  the 
agencies  that  we  consulted.  We  are 
merely  increasing  from  the  present  maxi- 
mum of  75  percent  of  cost  to  a  new  maxi- 
mum of  87.5  percent  the  mortgage  in- 
surance which  they  can  obtain  under  the 
existing  law  for  vessels  of  this  size  and 
speed.  But  this  boat  is  unique. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
will  yield  further.  I  will  say  that  I  am 
very  familiar  with  the  Delta  Queen, 
and  I  think  In  the  interest  of  safety  that 
she  should  perhaps  be  placed  in  a  mu- 
seum status  because  of  the  services  which 
she  has  rendered  in  the  past. 

Certainly.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lovely  and 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri speaks  with  great  authority  about 
romance,  insofar  as  I  am  concerned. 

But.  is  it  not  true  that  this  proposal 
not  only  extends  this  additional  insur- 
ance to  this  operation,  but  grants  an  87- 
percent  mortgage  guarantee  to  the  con- 
tractors and  constructors  of  the  Delta 
Queen"?  Is  this  not  a  fact  and  does  this 
not  In  fact  represent  a  subsidy  by  the 
Federal  Government? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  There  Is  no  subsidy. 
I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri.  It  is  going  to  cost  $4  million 
to  have  this  boat  replaced.  The  company 
can  furnish  $500,000  down.  Under  pres- 
ent law.  they  would  have  to  put  down 
$1,000,000.  This  is  a  small  company  that 
has  been  making  money  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  present  boat.  The  boat  must 
be  removed  from  service  next  year, 
under  the  safety  law.  We  have  put  this 
off  too  long.  We  passed  legislation  last 
year  to  permit  the  various  vessels  now 
operating  upon  the  rivers  to  stay  In  serv- 
ice until  November  1968.  But  then  they 
must  be  replaced.  Therefore,  they  need 
the  legislation  passed  now  so  that  they 
can  go  ahead  and  build  a  boat  and  have 
it  ready  for  replacement  when  the  dead- 
line for  compliance  with  the  safety  law 
takes  effect. 

They  have  shown  in  their  testimony 
that  In  the  last  5  years  they  have  oper- 
ated at  full  passenger  capacity.  I  repeat: 
they  operated  at  100  percent  of  their  ca- 
pacity over  the  past  5  years.  They  have 


further  shown  that  they  have  been  mak- 
ing money.  But  they  carmot  put  up 
$1,000,000  in  cash  to  finance  a  new  $4,- 
000,000  vessel. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  will  yield  fur- 
ther for  one  additional  question,  is  there 
an  urgency  connected  ulth  this  legisla- 
tion that  is  not  apparent  from  a  reading 
of  the  report  and  the  House  bill  itself? 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  There  is  great  ur- 
gency. Thev  have  four  bids  now  for  the 
building  of  this  boat.  It  takes  a  year  to 
build  it.  If  we  do  not  pass  it  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  they  will  not  be  able 
to  replace  it  in  time  to  maintain  this 
delightful  and  romantic  river  tradition 
of  the  handsome  packetboat  rounding 
the  bend  of  our  great  inland  rivers.  You 
will  never  find  a  more  enjoyable  way  to 
take  a  leisurely  trip  through  the  heart- 
land of  America,  recalling  an  era  almost 
forgotten  except  through  this  vessel. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  desire  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  merely 
wanted  to  make  the  point  that  evidently 
has  already  been  made  as  to  the  adverse 
report  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. A  change  has  been  made  in  the  bill, 
as  the  gentleman  will  note,  eliminating 
the  fact  that  that  vessel  might  be  used 
for  the  carriage  of  cargo  and  that  the 
ship  will  carry  only  passengers.  There- 
fore this  should  eliminate  the  objection 
presented  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. _.„ 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
yield  further.  I  would  ask  imanlmous 
consent  to  withdraw  my  request  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  with- 
draws his  request. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   13369 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  asaembUd,  Th»t  sec- 
tion 509  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
iB  amended  bv  inserting  after  the  words, 
"fourteen  knots,"  the  following:  "except  In 
the  use  of  a  vessel  operating  solely  on  the 
inland  rivers  and  waterways  in  which  case 
the  vessel  is  designed  to  be  of  not  less  than 
one  thousand  gross  tons  and  to  be  capable  of 
sustained  speed  of  not  less  than  eight 
knots,". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  section  609  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936  (46  UJ3.C.  1159).  is  amended  by 
inserting  Immediately  after  the  words,  'four- 
teen kncrts.'  the  following:  "or  In  the  case  of 
a  passenger  vessel  operating  solely  on  the 
Inland  rivers  and  waterways  which  Is  de- 
signed to  be  of  not  less  than  one  thousand 
gross  tons  and  to  be  capable  of  sustained 
speed  of  not  less  than  eight  knots.'." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to.  ^  . 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 
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The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  section  509  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1936.  to  provide  for 
construction  aid  for  certain  passenger 
vessels  operating  on  the  inland  rivers  and 
waterways." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  a  similar  Senate  bill,  S.  2211,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  being  no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 
s.  2211 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
509  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended  (46  U.S.C.  1159 1  be  amended  by 
inserting  alter  the  words  "fourteen  knots" 
the  following:  "except  In  the  case  of  a  pas- 
senger vessel  operating  solely  on  the  Inland 
rivers  -ind  waterways  In  which  case  the  vessel 
Is  designed  to  be  of  not  less  than  one  thou- 
sand gross  tons  and  to  be  capable  of  sus- 
tained speed  of  not  less  than  eight  knots,". 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MBS.     SUtXIVAN 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Stjixivan: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S. 
2211  and  Insert  the  provisions  of  H.R.  13369, 
as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  13369)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

GENERAL    LIAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mrs.  SULLTV'AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Record  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CANAL  ZONE  CODE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  13439) 
to  correct  and  improve  the  Canal  Zone 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
ILB.  13439 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  list 
of  titles  of  the  Canal  Zone  Ckxle,  preceding 
title  1  of  the  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out 

"S.   CIVIL  PBOCEDtniE  0ENERA1,LY.", 

and  In  lieu  thereof  Inserting 

"S.    Clvn,  PROCEDIJHE  AND  EVIDENCE." 

Sec.  2.  The  list  of  chapters  of  title  1.  Canal 
Zone  Code,  preceding  chapter  1  of  such  title, 


is  amended   by  striking  out,  In  Item  num- 
bered 5  thereof,  the  word  "Detinitions",  and 
In  lieu  thereof  Inserting  the  word  "Constktjc- 
tion",  so  that  the  Item  wUl  read: 
"5.  RULES   of  construction 61". 

Sec.  3.  The  heading  of  chapter  5  of  title 
1,  Canal  Zone  Code,  preceding  the  analysis 
of  sections  In  that  chapter,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  word  "DEFINITIONS" 
therein,  and  In  lieu  thereof  Inserting  the 
word  "CONSTRUCTION",  so  that  the  head- 
ing win  read: 
"CHAPTER  5— RULES  OF  CONSTRUCTION" 

Sec.  4.  Tlie  deflnltion  of  "aircraft"  In  sec- 
tion 61  of  title  1,  Canal  Zone  Code,  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  the  word  "any"  Immediately 
preceding  the  word  "contrivance". 

Sec.  5.  Chapter  5  of  title  1.  Canal  Zone 
Code,  Is  further  amended  by  adding  a  new 
section  thereto,  immediately  following  sec- 
tion 66  of  title  i,  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  67.  Scope  of  appllcabUlty  of  United  States 
Code  sections 

"The  applicability  to  and  within  the  Canal 
Zone,  of  the  several  sections  of  the  United 
States  Code,  provided  for  by  various  provi- 
sions of  the  Canal  Zone  Code,  extends  to  and 
Includes  any  and  all  amendments  which  may 
be  made  from  time  to  time  after  January  2, 
1963,  to  those  sections." 

Sec.  6.  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  5 
of  title  I,  Canal  Zone  Code,  preceding  section 
61  thereof.  Is  amended  by  adding,  Immedi- 
ately underneath  Item  66  In  the  analysis,  the 
following  new  Item: 

"67.  Scope  of  applicability  of  United  States 
Code  sections." 

Sec.  7.  Section  34  of  title  2,  Canal  Zone 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"offlser  of  the  Army"  and  In  lieu  thereof 
Inserting  the  words  "ofiScer  of  the  Armed 
Forces". 

Sec.  8.  Subsection  (f )  of  section  62,  title  2, 
Canal  Zone  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  final  paragraph  thereof,  reading  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  net  costs  of  operation  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Government,  which  are  deemed  to  form 
an  integral  part  of  the  costs  of  operation  of 
the  Panama  Canal  enterprise  as  a  whole,  shall 
not  Include  Interest  but  shall  Include  de- 
preciation and  the  reimbursement  of  other 
Government  agencies  for  expenditures  made 
on  behalf  of  the  Canal  Zone  Government. 
The  payments  into  the  Treasury,  referred  to 
in  this  subsection,  shall  be  made  annually 
to  the  extent  earned,  and  If  not  earned  shall 
be  made  from  subsequent  earnings  unless 
the  Congress  otherwise  directs." 

Sec.  9.  Subsection  (g)  of  section  62,  title  2, 
Canal  Zone  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  paragraph  at  the  end  thereof: 

"TThe  net  costs  of  operation  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Government,  which  are  deemed  to  form 
an  integral  part  of  the  costs  of  operation  of 
the  Panama  Canal  enterprise  as  a  whole, 
shall  not  Include  Interest  but  shall  Include 
depreciation  and  the  reimbursement  of  other 
Government  agencies  for  expenditures  made 
on  beiialf  of  the  Canal  Zone  Government. 
The  payments  Into  the  Treasury,  referred  to 
In  this  subsection,  shall  be  made  annually 
to  the  extent  earned,  and  If  not  earned  shall 
be  made  from  subsequent  earnings  unless 
the  Congress  otherwise  directs." 

Sec.  10.  Section  233  of  title  2,  Canal  Zone 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
"and"  following  the  word  "medical"  and 
preceding  the  word  "hospital",  and  In  lieu 
thereof  Inserting  the  word  "or". 

Sec.  11.  The  analysis  of  sections  for  chap- 
ter 19  of  title  2,  Canal  Zone  Code,  preceding 
section  451  of  that  chapter.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out 
"471.  E>eclaratlon  and  findings." 

and 

"472.  Construction,  maintenance,  and  opera- 
tion of  bridge." 
Sec.  12.   (a)    Chapter  21  of  title  2,  Canal 


Zone  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing  section  analysis  Immediately  preced- 
ing section  471  thereof: 

"Sec. 

"471.  Declaration  and  findings. 
"472.  Construction,  maintenance,  and  opera- 
tion of  bridge." 

(b)  Parngraph  (4)  of  section  471  of  title  2, 
Canal  Zone  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"direction"  in  the  third  line  and  In  lieu 
thereof  inserting  "directive". 

Sec.  13.  The  list  of  chapters  of  title  2,  part 
2,  Canal  Zone  Code,  preceding  chapter  51 
of  such  title.  Is  amended  by  striking  cut.  in 
Item  numbered  65  thereof,  the  word 
"Bridges;"  so  that  the  Item  will  read: 
■Go.  HiGHVvAYS.  Roads,  and  Vehicles..  1001". 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  analysis  of  sections  for 
chapter  73  of  title  2,  Canal  Zone  Code,  pre- 
ceding section  1131  of  that  chapter,  la 
amended  by  striking  out  In  Item  numbered 
1136  thereof,  the  word  "fees"  and  In  lieu 
thereof  inserting  the  word  "funds"  so  that 
the  item  will  read: 

"1136.  Control   of  money-order   and  postal- 
savings  funds." 

(b)  The  catchline  to  section  1136  of  tlUe 
2.  Canal  Zone  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  word  "fees"  and  in  lieu  thereof  in- 
serting the  word  "funds". 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Subsection  (ai  of  section  1541 
of  title  2.  Canal  Zone  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  the  reference  "155."  following  tlie 
word  "sections"  and  by  inserting  the  words 
"and  section  1654  of  title  5"  following  tiie 
word  "title"  and  before  the  word  "shall". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1541  of  title 
2.  Canal  Zone  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  tile  reference  "6225",  and  in  lieu  thereo! 
Inserting  "6625",  and  by  inserting  the  ref- 
erence   •2573."  between  "2061,"  and  "4782". 

Sec.  16.  The  analysis  of  sections  preceding 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  11,  title  4,  Canal  Zone 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"200.  Future    Interests;     posthumous    chil- 
dren.", 
and 

"201.  Transfer  of  title  to  futture  Interests.", 
and 
"202.  Futtu'e  Interests;  possibilities.", 

and  in  lieu  thereof  Inserting 

"200.  Same;  posthumous  children.", 

and 

"201.  Same;  transfer  of  title.", 

and 

"202.  Same;  possibilities.", 

respectively. 

Sec.  17.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  423  of 
title  4,  Canal  Zone  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out,  in  the  third  sentence  thereof, 
the  word  "bought"  and  In  lieu  thereof  In- 
serting the  word  "brought". 

Sec.  18.  Section  1391  of  title  4,  Canal  Zone. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  reference  "40- 
105"  and  In  lieu  thereof  Inserting  "45-105". 

Sec.  19.  The  analysis  of  sections  preceding 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  45,  title  4,  Canal 
Zone  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
Item. 
"1441.  No   property   passes   until   goods  are 

ascertained.", 
and  in  lieu  thereof  Inserting 
"1441.  Property  not  to  pass  until  goods  are 
ascertained." 

Sec.  20.  The  Introductory  clause  of  sul)- 
section  (a)  of  section  1492,  title  4,  Canal 
Zone  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter, notwithstanding  that  the  property  In  the 
goods  may  have  passed  to  the  buyer,  the  un- 
paid seller  of  the  goods,  as  such,  has:". 

Sec.  21.  The  Introductory  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  1493  of  Utle  4,  Canal 
Zone  Code,  preceding  clause  (1)  thereof,  are 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "not- 
withstanding that"  and  in  lieu  thereof  In- 
serting "the  unpaid  seller  of". 

Sec.  22.  Section  1582  of  title  4,  Canal  Zone 
Code,    Is    amended    by    striking    out.    after 
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•■eoods    or",  the  word  "remove"  and  in  lieu 
thereof  inserting  the  word  "removes". 

SEC  23  The  analysis  of  sections  preceding 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  51,  title  4.  Canal  Zone 
rode  1^  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
■^claims"  in  item  numbered  1791,  and  in  Ueu 
thereof  inserting  "claim",  so  that  the  item 
wUl  read: 

"1791.  Warehouseman  has  reasonable  time  to 
determine  validity  of   claim." 

SEC  24.  section  1898  of  title  4,  Canal  Zone 
Cade  is  amended  by  strildng  out  the  word 
■•"ompensates"  following  the  words  "owner- 
ship, and",  p.nd  in  Ueu  thereof  InsertUig  the 
word  'compensate". 

SEC  25  The  catchline  to  section  1971  of 
title  4  Canal  Zone  Code.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  comma  following  the  word  "time", 
an'l  'n  lieu  thereof  inserting  a  semicolon. 

Sec  26.  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  3182  of 
title  4,  Canal  Zone  Code,  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting the  word  "sections"  after  the  word 
•of"   and    preceding    the    reference    "3151- 

3i57". 

Sec  27.  Section  4123  of  title  4,  Canal  Zone 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
"encumbrances"  and  in  lieu  thereof  Insert- 
ing "encumbrancers". 

Sec  28.  Section  4726  of  title  4.  Canal  Zone 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
••partly"  and  in  lieu  thereof  inserting  ''party". 

SEC." 29.  Secuou  413  of  title  5,  Canal  Zone 
Code,  is  -mended  by  Inserting  tlie  subsection 
symbol  "(a)"  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
paragraph. 

Sec.  30.  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  15 
of  title  5.  Canal  Zone  Code,  preceding  sub- 
chapter I  of  that  chapter,  is  amended  by 
sUiking  out,  in  the  heading  of  subchapter  I, 
as  it  appe.ars  In  the  analysis,  "judgments", 
and  in  lieu  thereof  inserting  "judgments", 
£0  that  the  heading  will  read : 

"subchapter   I — JUDGMENTS    GENERALLY" 

Sec  31.  Items  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  of  sub- 
paragraph (6)  of  section  548  of  title  5. 
Canal  Zone  Code,  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(A)  all  of  so  much  of  the  gross  earnings 
as  does  not  exceed  $40  per  week; 

"(B)  80  percent  so  much  of  the  gross  earn- 
ings as  exceeds  S40  per  week  and  does  not 
exceed  SlOO  per  week;  and 

"(C)  50  percent  of  so  much  of  the  gross 
earnings  as  exceeds  $100  per  week;". 

Sec.  32.  Section  1814  of  title  5,  Canal  Zone 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  the  subsection 
symbol  "(a)"  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
paragraph. 

Sec.  33.  The  Introductory  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2962  of  title  5,  Canal  Zone  Code,  preced- 
ing paragraph  (1)  thereof,  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "heresay,"  preceding  the  word 
"evidence",  and  in  Ueu  thereof  Inserting 
"hearsay." 

Sec.  34.  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  1 
of  title  6,  Canal  Zone  Code,  preceding  sub- 
chapter 1  of  that  chapter,  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows; 

(1)  in  Item  numbered  42,  by  striking  out 
the  word  "of,"  and  In  Ueu  thereof  Inserting 
"on,"  so  that  the  Item  will  read: 
"Conviction  on  testimony  of  accompUce;  ac- 
complice defined."; 

and 

(2)  In  Item  numbered  131,  by  striking  out 
The  word  "crimes",  and  In  lieu  thereof  in- 
serting "offenses",  so  that  the  Item  will  read: 
"131.  Arrest    only   for    offenses    declared    in 

Code;  exceptions." 

Sec.  35.  Section  461  of  title  6.  Canal  Zone 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  refer- 
ence "214"  wherever  It  appears  therein,  and 
in  Ueu  thereof  Inserting  "210." 

Sec  36.  Section  462  of  title  6,  Canal  Zone 
Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  refer- 
ence "215"  wherever  It  appears  therein,  and 
in  Ueu  thereof  Inserting  "211." 

Sec.  37.  Section  543  of  title  6,  Canal  Zone 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out,  after  "In- 


tent"  and   preceding   "arousing",   the   word 
"or"  and  in  Ueu  thereof  Inserting  "of". 

Sec.  38.  Section  988  of  title  6.  Canal  Zone 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out.  In  para- 
graph (1)  thereof,  the  word  "entitled"  and 
in  lieu  thereof  inserting  "entitle". 

Sec.  39.  Subparagraph  (4)  of  section  1132 
of  title  6.  Canal  Zone  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  word  "quality"  and  in  lieu 
thereof  inseriing  "quantity". 

Sec.  40.  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  79 
of  title  6,  Canal  Zone  Code,  preceding  sub- 
chapter I  of  that  cliapter,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  numbered  1564,  and  in 
lieu  thereof  Inserting: 
"1564.  Opening    or    injuring    fence." 

Sec.  41.  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  2572  of^title  6,  Canal  Zone  Code,  and 
subsection  (c)  of  such  section,  are  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "chief  of  police  and 
fire  division",  where  they  appear  therein,  and 
in  lieu  thereof  Inserting  the  words  "Chief, 
Police  Dlvir4on". 

Sec.  42.  Section  3841(a)  of  title  6,  Canal 
Zone  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"exent"  In  the  third  line  and  In  Ueu  thereof 
inserting  "extent". 

Sec.  43.  Section  3847  of  title  6.  Canal  Zone 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"of  this  chapter"  following  the  word  "provi- 
sions" and  preceding  the  word  "apply". 

Sec.  44.  Subparagraph  (1)  of  section  41  of 
title  7.  Canal  Zone  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out,  after  "thereof",  the  word  "to", 
and  in  Ueu  thereof  Inserting  "by". 

Sec,  45.  Section  1412  of  title  7,  Canal 
Zone  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  "decendent"  in  the  third  sentence,  and 
in  lieu  thereof  inserting  "decedent". 

Sec.  46.  The  sectional  analysis  of  chapter 
73  of  title  7.  Canal  Zone  Code,  preceding  sub- 
chapter I  of  that  chapter,  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  in  item  numbered  1744,  by  striking  out 
the  word  "or",  and  in  lieu  thereof  Inserting 
"of",  so  that  the  item  will  read: 
"1744.  Execution  of  notes  and  Instruments 

of  sectirlty."; 
and 

(2)  in   item  numbered   1773,  by   striking 
out  the  word  "order",   and  In   Ueu  thereof 
Inserting  "orders",  so  that  the  Item  wiU  read: 
"1773.  Hearings;     objections;     orders;     com- 
pliance.". 

Sec.  47.  Section  1779  of  title  7,  Canal  Zone 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  out,  after  "per- 
son", the  word  "entitle"  and  in  Ueu  thereof 
Inserting  the  word  "entitled". 

Sec.  48.  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  75 
of  title  7,  Canal  Zone  Code,  preceding  sub- 
chapter I  of  that  chapter,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  word  "accounts"  in  Item 
numbered  1858,  and  In  lieu  thereof  inserting 
"account",  so  that  the  item  wUl  read: 
"1858.  Exceptions  to  account;  hearing;  ref- 
erence.". 

Sec.  49.  The  catchline  to  section  1858  of 
title  7,  Canal  Zone  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  word  "referees",  and  In  lieu 
thereof  Inserting  "references". 

Sec.  50.  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  77 
of  title  7,  Canal  Zone  Code,  preceding  sub- 
chapter I  of  that  chapter,  is  amended  by 
adding,  immediately  underneath  item  num- 
bered 1923,  the  f oUowlng  item : 
"1924.  Ratable  distribution.". 

Sec.  51.  Section  1954  of  title  7.  Canal  Zone 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
"Include"  In  the  second  sentence,  and  in 
Ueu   thereof  inserting  "included". 

Sec.  52.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
2502  of  title  7.  Canal  Zone  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out,  after  "persons",  the  word 
"at",  and  In  Ueu  thereof  inserting  "as". 

Sec.  53.  Section  2504  of  title  7,  Canal  Zone 
Code,  exclusive  of  the  catchline  to  the  sec- 
tion. Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"In  appointing  a  trustee,  the  court  shall 
prefer  the  spouse  of  the  missing  person,  or 


his  or  her  nominee,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  a  spouse,  a  person  who  is  wiUlng  to  act, 
and  who  would  be  entitled  to  participate  in 
the  distribution  of  the  missing  person's  es- 
tate If  he  or  she  were  dead." 

Sec  54.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3007  of 
title  7,  Canal  Zone  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out,  after  the  subsection  symbol 
"(a)",  the  word  "after",  and  In  Ueu  thereof 
InserUng  "After". 

Sec  55.  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  13o 
of  title  7.  Canal  Zone  Code,  preceding  section 
3081  of  that  title.  Is  amended  by  striking  out, 
m  Item  numbered  3088.  the  word  "Invest- 
ments", and  in  Ueu  thereof  inserting  "In. 
vestment",  so  that  the  Item  will  read: 
"3088.  Investment  and  management  of 
wards'  estates;  orders  of  court.". 
Sec.  56.  Section  3082  of  title  7,  Canal  Zone 
Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  'bond", 
p.nd  preceding  "the  faUure",  the  words  "for 
any  Injury  to  the  estate  or  a  person  Inter- 
ested therein,  arising  from". 

Sec.  57.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3201  of 
title  7,  Canal  Zone  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  word  "obtaining"  and  in  Ueu 
thereof  inserting  "attaining". 

Sec.  58.  The  second  sentence  of  section  36 
of  title  8.  Cunal  Zone  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  word  "text"  and  In  lieu 
thereof  Inserting  "test". 

Sec.  59.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  14  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  as  last  amended 
by  subsection  (a)  of  section  3  of  the  Act  of 
October  18.  1962  (Public  Law  87-845,  76A 
Stat.  698).  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  Inserting  the  words  ",  as  amended 
from  time  to  time."  following  the  word 
"title"  and  before  the  word  "apply"; 

(21  by  Inserting  the  references  "203,  205, 
207,  208,  209.  210,  211,  218,"  foUowing  the 
reference  to  "202,";  and 

(3)   bv  striking  out  "1914,". 
Sec.  60.  Sections  468,  469,  and  691  of  title 
6,  Canal  Zone  Code,  are  hereby  repealed. 


The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  •was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EXTENSION     OF    INTERSTATE     OIL 
AND  GAS  COMPACT 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution (S.J.  Res.  35),  consenting  to  an 
extension  and  renewal  of  the  interstate 
compact  to  conserve  oil  and  gas. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  note  in  connection 
with  this  resolution  that  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  failed  to 
me  a  timely  report  as  required  by  law. 
and  when  he  did  file  it  on  August  16, 
1967.  he  raised  serious  questions  con- 
cerning this  compact.  He  said  on  page  3 
of  the  report: 

In  summarv,  then,  it  is  undeniable  that 
there  are  serious  questions  of  the  general 
operations  of  the  industry  as  measured  by 
the  usual  sumdards  of  competitive  perform- 
ance' and  there  are  equally  serious  questions 
whether  In  large  part  the  Industry's  noncom- 
petitive performance  In  certain  of  its  market* 
do  not  stem  from  the  governmental  Inter- 
ference with  the  competitive  process.  This 
Government  action,  ostensibly  aimed  only 
at  achieving  a  stable  supply  base,  appears  to 
have  side  etfects  which  partly  frustrate  that 
purpose  and  impose  m.ore  burden  on  con- 
sumers than  Is  essential. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
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merce  would  care  to  comment  on  this 
criticism  by  the  Attorney  General? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  We  went  over  this  in 
our  committee  very  carefully  and  we 
agreed  with  the  compact  designed  by  the 
30  States,  and  the  whole  purpose  of  it 
is  good. 

The  Intention,  as  you  will  notice  in 
the  bill,  Is  that  all  these  States  will  enact 
their  own  laws  to  see  that  they  do  not 
have  Inefficient  operation  of  oil  wells  and 
that  they  do  not  waste  oil  and  gas. 

The  purpose  of  this  is  only  to  supervise 
the  different  States.  All  the  Congress 
does  is  to  vote  on  the  compact,  or  to 
ratify  it  between  the  States. 

What  we  have  said  to  the  Attorney 
General  is  that  we  are  making  it  1  more 
year.  We  did  not  let  them  go  for  4  years 
as  we  have  in  the  past.  He  is  to  give  us  a 
report  by  the  end  of  next  year  on  this 
whole  operation  between  these  States. 
Then  we  will  see  as  to  whether  we  should 
go  ahead  with  it  or  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  there  Is  any  substance 
to  the  criticism  by  the  Attorney  General 
as  contained  on  page  3  of  the  report,  I 
question  whether  we  should  wait  for  an- 
other report  a  year  from  now. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  aware  of  the  lan- 
guage of  which  the  gentleman  speaks. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Moss]  and  I  have 
had  this  matter  held  up  for  one  whole 
meeting  of  the  committee  to  go  further 
into  the  matter  that  the  gentleman  is 
discussing  at  this  particular  time. 

I  want  to  commend  him  because  I  share 
his  concern  on  the  point  he  is  raising.  We 
have  a  limited  amount  of  time  during 
which  the  compact  will  be  in  effect.  Origi- 
nally, it  was  requested  that  It  be  done  for 
4  years.  It  Is  now  limited  so  that  the  com- 
mittee has  given  consent  only  for  2  years 
and  the  compact  authority  has  agreed  to 
this  2-year  extension. 

We  also  have  a  very  clear  understand- 
ing that  previous  to  the  time  that  the 
compact  does  expire,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  going  to  make  a  very  thorough- 
going study  of  the  points  on  which  he 
raises  questions. 

I  wlU  tell  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  I  have  gone  very  carefully 
Into  the  questions  raised  by  the  Attorney 
General  and  have  reviewed  his  report 
with  great  care.  I  cannot  find  any  spe- 
cific language  either  In  his  report  or 
some  scrutiny  of  the  matter  with  the 
Attorney  General  to  find  where  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  Attorney  General  are, 
in  fact,  set  forth  in  concrete  language. 

It  Is  my  intention  before  this  legisla- 
tion is  renewed,  and  I  want  to  give  the 
gentleman  this  assurance,  that  the  com- 
mittee will  go  very  carefully  into  it  to 
be  sure  that  the  Attorney  General  has 
scrutinized  this  compact  to  Insure  that 
the  consiuners  are  not  forced  to  undergo 
any  economic  hardship  as  a  result  of  the 
compact.  I  want  to  give  the  gentleman 
full  assurance  on  this  particular  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  the  explana- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  from 


Michigan  and  thank  him  for  it.  I  would 
find  amusing,  if  the  subject  were  not  so 
serious,  the  communication  from  the  At- 
torney General  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
The  committee  apparently  asked  the  At- 
torney General  for  more  details  and  the 
Attorney  CJeneral  on  August  23,  1967,  in 
his  reply,  was  evasive  in  his  answer. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  committee,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman,  did  not  find  these 
comments  amusing.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  the  gentleman  will  note  the  chronology 
of  the  matter  he  will  find  that  the  com- 
pact was  held  up  for  a  substantial  period 
pending  the  receipt  of  the  report.  I  must 
confess  that  the  Attorney  General  has 
not  been  adequate  in  his  study  of  this 
matter  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  that 
the  committee  behaved  as  it  has  on  that 
particular  compact. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  certain  the  commit- 
tee found  nothing  amusing  about  it.  The 
Attorney  General  should  have  been  spe- 
cific in  his  letter  to  the  committee  of  Au- 
gust 23.  1967,  and  I  trust  the  committee 
will  see  to  it  that  in  the  future  his  re- 
ports are  filed  on  time  and  any  implica- 
tions he  makes  are  properly  amplified. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  raises  a 
very  valid  point. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  We  will  try  to  make 
sure  that  that  will  be  done  in  the  future. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  joint  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.J.  Res.  35 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  consent  of 
Congress  Is  hereby  given  to  an  extension  and 
renewal  for  a  period  of  four  years  from  Sep- 
tember 1.  1967.  to  September  1,  1971.  of  the 
Interstate  compact  to  conserve  oil  and  gas. 
which  was  signed  In  the  city  of  Dallas,  Texas, 
the  16th  day  of  February,  1935,  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Oklahoma.  Texas.  California 
and  New  Mexico,  and  at  the  same  time  and 
place  was  signed  by  the  representatives,  as 
a  recommendation  for  approval  to  the  Gtov- 
ernors  and  Legislatures  of  the  States  of 
Arkansas,  Colorado,  Illinois.  Kansas,  and 
Michigan,  and  which  prior  to  August  27,  1935, 
was  presented  to  and  approved  by  the  Legis- 
latures and  Governors  of  the  States  of  New 
Mexico,  Kansas.  Oklahoma,  Illinois.  Colorado, 
and  Texas,  and  which  so  approved  by  the  six 
States  last  above-named  was  deposited  In 
the  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
and  thereafter  was  consented  to  by  the  Con- 
gress in  Public  Resolution  Numbered  64,  Sev- 
enty-fourth Congress,  approved  August  27, 
1935,  for  a  period  of  two  years,  and  there- 
after was  extended  by  the  representatives 
of  the  compacting  States  and  consented  to  by 
the  Congress  for  successive  periods,  without 
Interruption,  the  last  extension  being  for  the 
period  from  September  1,  1963,  to  September 
1,  1967,  consented  to  by  Congress  by  Public 
Law  Numbered  88-115,  Eighty-eighth  Con- 
gress, approved  September  6,  1963.  The  agree- 
ment to  extend  and  renew  said  compact  for 
a  period  of  four  years  from  September  1, 
1967,  to  September  1.  1971,  duly  executed  by 
representatives  of  the  States  of  Alabama, 
Alaska,  Arizona,  Arkansas.  Colorado,  Florida. 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisi- 
ana. Maryland,  Michigan.  Mississippi.  Mon- 
tana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,   New  Mexico,  New 


York.  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Penn. 
sylvanla.  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Utah,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming,  has  been 
deposited  in  the  Department  of  State  of  the 
United  States  and  reads  as  follows: 

"An  Agreement  To  Extend  the  iKnaarATi 
Compact  To  Conserve  On.  and  Gas 
"Whereas,  on  the  16th  day  of  February, 
1935,  In  the  City  of  Dallas,  Texas,  there  was 
executed  'An  Interstate  Compact  To  Con- 
serve Oil  and  Gas'  which  was  thereafter 
formally  ratified  and  approved  by  the  States 
of  Oklahoma,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Illinois, 
Colorado,  and  Kansas,  the  original  of  which 
is  now  on  deposit  with  the  Department  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  a  true  copy  of 
which  follows: 

"  "An  Interstate  Compact  To  Conserve  On. 
AND  Gas 

"  'ARTICLE    I 

"  'This  agreement  may  become  effective 
within  any  compacting  state  at  any  time 
as  prescribed  by  that  state,  and  shall  become 
effective  within  those  states  ratlfsrlng  it 
whenever  any  three  of  the  States  of  Texas. 
Oklahoma,  California,  Kansas,  and  New 
Mexico  have  ratified  and  Congress  has  given 
its  consent.  Any  oU-produclng  state  may 
become  a  party  hereto  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 

"  'axticij:  n 

"  'The  purpose  of  this  compact  is  to  con- 
serve oil  and  gas  by  the  prevention  of  physi- 
cal waste  thereof  from  any  cause. 

"  'ARTICLE  m 

"  'Each  state  bound  hereby  agrees  that 
within  a  reasonable  time  It  will  enact  laws, 
or  If  the  laws  have  been  enacted,  then  it 
agrees  to  continue  the  same  In  force,  to 
accomplish  within  reasonable  limits  the 
prevention  of : 

"  '(a)  The  operation  of  any  oil  well  with 
an  Inefficient  gas-oil  ratio. 

"(b)  The  drowning  with  water  of  any 
stratum  capable  of  producing  oil  or  gas,  or 
both  oil  and  gas,  in  paying  quantities. 

"'(c)  The  avoidable  escape  into  the  open 
air  or  the  wasteful  burning  of  gas  from  a 
natural  gas  well. 

"  '(d)  The  creation  of  tinneceasary  fire 
hazards. 

"'(e)  The  drilling,  equipping,  locating, 
spacing  or  operating  of  a  well  or  wells  so  as 
to  bring  about  physical  waste  of  oil  or  gas 
or  loss  in  the  ultimate  recovery  thereof. 

"  '(f)  The  Inefficient,  excessive  or  im- 
proper use  of  the  reservoir  energy  In  pro- 
ducing any  well. 

"  'The  enumeration  of  the  foregoing  sub- 
jects shall  not  limit  the  scope  of  the  authori- 
ty of  any  state. 

"  "article  rv 
"  'Each  state  bound  hereby  agrees  that  It 
wlU,  within  a  reasonable  time,  enact 
statutes,  or  If  such  statutes  have  been  en- 
acted then  that  it  will  continue  the  same  In 
force,  providing  In  effect  that  oil  produced  In 
violation  of  Its  valid  oU  and/or  gas  conserva- 
tion statutes  or  any  valid  rule,  order  or  regu- 
lation promulgated  thereunder,  shall  be 
denied  access  to  commerce;  and  providing 
for  stringent  penalties  for  the  waste  of  either 
oil  or  gas. 

"  'article  v 

"  'It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this  compact 
to  authorize  the  states  Joining  herein  to 
limit  the  production  of  oil  or  gas  for  the 
purpose  of  stabilizing  or  fixing  the  price 
thereof,  or  create  or  perpetuate  monopoly. 
or  to  promote  regimentation,  but  Is  limited 
to  the  purpose  of  consen-lng  oil  and  gas  and 
preventing  the  avoidable  waste  thereof 
within  reasonable  limitations. 

"  'ARTICLE     VI 

"  'Each  State  joining  herein  shall  appoint 
one  representative  to  a  commission  hereby 
constituted  and  designated  as  "The  Inter- 
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ct»te  Oil  compact  Commission",  the  duty  of 
«w^  said  commission  shall  be  to  make  in- 
*^and  ascertain  from  time  to  time  such 
mrthodB.  practices,  circumstances,  and  con- 
ftioTas  may  be  disclosed  for  bringing 
f^ur  conservation  and  the  prevenUon  of 
nhv^cal  waste  of  oil  and  gas.  and  at  such 
mtirvals  as  said  commission  deems  bene- 
fcial  it  shall  report  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  several  States  for  adopUon 

°^y*^"°Commls8lon  shall  have  power  to 
commend  the  coordination  of  the  exercise 
^the  police  powers  of  the  several  states 
^thln  their  several  Jurisdictions  to  promote 
the  maximum  ultimate  recovery  from  the 
r^troleum  reserves  of  said  states,  and  to 
-ecommend  measures  for  the  maximum  ulti- 
mate recovery  of  oil  and  gas.  Said  Commls- 
Son  shall  organize  and  adopt  suitable  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  its  busi- 
ness. 


•No  action  shall  be  taken  by  the  Com- 
nUBSion  except:  (1)  by  the  affirmative  votes 
of  the  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  the 
compacting  States  represented  at  any  meet- 
me  and  i2)  by  a  concurring  vote  of  a  ma- 
lortty  in  interest  of  the  compacting  States 
at  said  meeting,  such  Interest  to  be  deter- 
niined  as  follows;  such  vote  of  each  State 
shaU  be  in  the  decimal  proportion  fixed  by 
the  ratio  of  Its  dally  average  production  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  half-year  to  the 
d^ly  average  production  of  the  compacting 
States  during  said  period. 

"  'ARTICLE    VII 

"  'No  State  by  Joining  herein  shall  become 
financially  obligated  to  any  other  State,  nor 
shall  the  breach  of  the  terms  hereof  by  any 
State  subject  such  State  to  financial  re- 
sponsibility to  the  other  States  Joming 
herein. 

"  'ARTICLE    VIU 

"  'This  compact  shall  expire  September  1, 
1937.  But  any  SUte  Joining  herein  may,  upon 
sixty  (60)  days  notice,  withdraw  herefrom. 

"'The  representatives  of  the  signatory 
States  have  signed  this  agreement  In  a  single 
original  which  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
archives  of  the  Department  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  duly  certified  copy  shaU 
be  forwarded  to  the  Governor  of  each  of  the 
signatory  states. 

••  -This  compact  shall  become  effecuve 
when  ratified  and  approved  as  provided  In 
Article  I.  Any  oil-producing  State  may  be- 
come a  party  hereto  by  affixing  its  signature 
to  a  counterpart  to  be  slmUarly  deposited, 
certified,  and  ratified.' 

"Whereas,  the  said  Interstate  Compact  to 
Conserve  Oil  and  Gas  has  heretofore  been 
duly  renewed  and  extended  with  the  consent 
of  the  Congress  to  September  1,  1967;  and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  desired  to  renew  and  extend 
the  said  Interstate  Compact  to  Conserve  Oil 
and  Gas  for  a  period  of  four  (4)  years  from 
September  1.  1967.  to  September  1.  1971: 

"Now,  therefore,  this  writing  wltnesseth: 

"It  Is  hereby  agreed  that  the  Compact  en- 
titled 'An  Interstate  Compact  To  Conserve 
Oil  and  Gas'  executed  In  the  City  of  Dallas, 
Texas  on  the  16th  day  of  February,  1935.  and 
now  on  deposit  with  the  Department  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  a  correct  copy  of  which 
appears  above,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  Is, 
extended  for  a  period  of  four  (4)  years  from 
September  1.  1967.  its  present  date  of  expira- 
tion, to  September  1,  1971.  This  agreement 
shall  become  effective  when  executed,  ratified, 
and  approved  as  provided  in  Article  I  of  the 
original  Compact. 

"The  signatory  States  have  executed  this 
agreement  In  a  single  original  which  shall  be 
deposited  In  the  archives  of  the  Department 
of  State  of  the  United  States  and  a  duly  cer- 
tified copy  thereof  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Governor  of  each  of  the  signatory  States.  Any 
oil-producing  state  may  become  a  party  here- 
to by  executing  a  counterpart  of  this  agree- 
ment to  be  similarly  deposited,  cwtlfled,  and 
ratified. 


"Executed  by  the  several  undersigned 
sUtes,  at  their  several  state  capltols.  through 
their  proper  officials  on  the  dates  as  shown, 
as  duly  authorized  by  statutes  and  resolu- 
tions, subject  to  the  limitations  and  quaU- 
flcatlons  of  the  acts  of  the  respective  Stete 
LeglBlattires. 

•THE  STATE  OP  ALABAMA 

"By  GEORGE  C.  WALLACE,  Governor 

"Dated:  Aug.  11,  1966 

"Attest:  MRS.  AGNES  BAGGETT. 
Secretary  of  State 

(SEAL) 

"THE  STATE  OF  ALASKA 
"By  WILLIAM  A.  EGAN,  Governor 
"Dated:  July  13,  1966 
"Attest:  HUGH  J.  WADE,  Secretary  of 
State 

(SEAL) 
"THE  STATE  OF  ARIZONA 
"By  SAMUEL  P.  GODDARD,  Governor 
"Dated:  March  8,  1966 
"Attest:  WESLEY  BOLIN.  SecreUry  of 
State 


(SEAL) 

"THE  STATE  OF  ARKANSAS 
"By  ORVAL  E.  FAUBUS,  Governor 
"Dated:  May  3,  1966 
"Attest:  KELLY  BRYANT,  Secretary  of 
State 

(SEAL) 

"THE  STATE  OF  COLORADO 
"By  JOHN  A.  LOVE,  Governor 
"Dated:  January  13,  1966 
"Attest:  BYRON  A.  ANDERSON,  Sec- 
retary of  State 

(SEAL) 

"THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA 
"By  HAYDON  BURNS,  Governor 
"Dated:  June  28,  1966 
"Attest:    TOM    ADAMS,    Secretary    of 
State 

(SEAL) 

"THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 
"By  OTTO  KERNER.  Governor 
"Dated:  January  24.  1966 
"Attest:  PAUL  POWELL,  Secretary  of 
State 

(SEAL) 

"THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA 
"By  ROGER  D.  BRANIGIN.  Governor 
"Dated:  May  31,  1966 
"Attest:  JOHN  D.  BOTTORFF.  Secre- 
tary of  State 

(SEAL) 

"THE  STATE  OF  KANSAS 
■•By  WM.  H.  AVERY^,  Governor 
"Dated:  December  1.  1965 
■•Attest:  PAUL  R.  8HANAHAN.  Secre- 
tary of  State 

(SEAL) 

"THE  STATE  OF  KENTUCKY 

"By  EDWARD  T.  BREATHITT.  Gov- 
ernor 

"Dated:   6-6-66 

"Attest:  THELMA  L.  STOVALL,  Secre- 
tary of  State 

(SEAL) 

"THE  STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 
"By  JOHN  J.  McKEITHEN,  Governor 
"Dated:  November  22.  1965 
"Attest:    WADE  O.  MARTIN.  JR..  Sec- 
retary of  State 

(SEAL) 

"THE  STATE  OP  MARYLAND 
"By  J.  MILLARD  TAWES,  Governor 
"Dated:  October  10,  1966 
"Attest:  LLOYD  L.  SIMPKIN8.  Secre- 
tary of  State 

(SEAL) 

"THE  STATE  OP  MICHIGAN 
"By  GEORGE  ROMNEY.  Governor 
"Dated:  6/19/66 

"Attest:   JAMES  M.  HAKE.  Secretary 
of  State 

(SEAI,) 
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••THE  STATE  OF  MISSISSIPPI 
"By  PATH.  B.  JOHNSON,  Governor 
"Dated:  April  27,  1966 
"Attest:    HEBER   LADNER,    Secretary 
of  State 

(SEAL) 

"THE  STATE  OP  MONTANA 
"By  TIM  BABCOCK,  Governor 
"Dated:  Feb.  14,  1966 
"Attest:   FRANK  MURRAY.  Secretary 
of  State 

(SEAL) 

"THE  STATE  OF  NEBRASKA 
"By  FRANK  B.  MORRISON,  Governor 
"Dated:  Jan.  31,  1966 
"Attest:  PRANK  MARSH.  Secretary  of 
State 

(SEAL) 

"THE  STATE  OF  NEVADA 
"By  GRANT  SAWYER,  Governor 
"Dated:  June  17,  1966 
"Attest:  JOHN  KOONTZ,  Secretary  of 
State 

(SEAL) 

"THE  STATE  OF  NEW  MEXICO 
"By  JACK  M.  CAMPBELL,  Governor 
"Dated:  November  16,  1965 
"Attest:  ALBERTA  MILLER.  Secretary 
of  State 

(EEAL) 

"THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

"By  NEI^ON  A.  ROCKEFELLER,  Gov- 
ernor 

"Dated :  November  28,  1966 

"Attest:  JOHN  P.  LOMENZO.  Secretary 
of  State 

(SEAL) 

"THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
"By  WILLIAM  L.  GUY,  Governor 
"Dated:  December  19.  1966 
"Attest:    BEN    MEIER,    Secretary    of 
State 

(SEAL) 

"THE  STATE  OF  OHIO 

"By  JAMES  A.  RHODES.  Governor 

"Dated:  July  125.  1966 

"Attest:  TED  W.  BROWN,  Secretary 
of  State 

(seal) 

"THE  STATE  OP  OKLAHOMA 

"By  HENRY  BELLMON,  Governor 

"Dated;  November  15,  1965 

"Attest:  JAMBS  M.  BULLARD.  Secre- 
tary of  State 

(SEAL) 

"THE  COMMONWEALTH  OP  PENN- 
SYLVANIA 

"By  WILLIAM  W.  SCRANTON,  Gov- 
ernor 

"Dated:  September  16.  1966 

"Attest:  W.  STUART  HELM,  Secretary 
of  State 

(SEAL) 

"THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
"By  NILS  A.  BOE,  Governor 
"Dated:  September  26,  1966 
"Attest:  ALMA  LARSON,  Secretary  of 
State 

(SEAI.) 
"THE  STATE  OP  TENNESSEE 
"By  FRANK  G.  CLEMENT,  Governor 
"Dated:  April  18.  1966 
"Attest:   JOE  C.  CARR,  Secretary  of 
State 

(SEAL) 
"THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS 
"By  JOHN  OONNALLY,  Governor 
"Dated:  October  11.  1965 
"Attest:  CRAWFORD  C.  MARTIN,  Sec- 
retary of  State 

(SEAL) 

"THE  STATE  OF  UTAH 
"By  CALVIN  L.  RAMPTON,  Governor 
"Dated:  4/11/66 

"Attest:  CLYDE  L.  MILLER,  Secretary 
Of  State 

(SSAL) 
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"THE  STATE  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
"By  HTJLETT  C.  SMITH,  Governor 
"Dated:  July  14.  1966 
"Attest:    ROBERT  D.  BAILEY,  Secre- 
tary of  State 

(SEAL) 

"THE  STATE  OF  WYOMING 
"By  CLIFFORD  P.  HANSEN.  Governor 
"Dated:  Jan.  18.  1966 
"Atte-jt:  THYRA  THOMSON.  Secretary 
of  St.Ue" 

(SEAL) 

Sec.  2.  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 

Stat23  shai:  malis  a  report  to  Congress  not 
later  than  December  31.  1970,  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  activities  of  the  States  under  the 
Interst  .ts  Comp.ict  To  Conserve  Oil  and  Gas 
have  been  consistent  with  the  purpose  as  set 
out  in  article  V  of  such  compact. 

Sec.  3  The  richz  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  this  Joint 
resolution  is  hereby  e.xpressly  reserved. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  the  first  page,  line  4,  strike  out  "four" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "two". 

On  the  first  page,  hne  5.  strike  out  "1971" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1969". 

Page  16.  line  1,  strike  "1970"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "1968". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  tmae,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SHIP  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11354) 
to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
to  increase  the  Federal  ship  mortgage  in- 
surance available  in  the  case  of  certain 
oceangoing  tugs  and  barges. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NONTEMPORARY   STORAGE   OF 
HOUSEHOLD  EFFECTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  12961) 
to  amend  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  the  nontemporary  storage  of 
household  effects  of  members  of  a  miss- 
ing status. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  a  couple  of 
quick  questions  to  ask  concerning  this 
bill.  I  trust  that  it  Is  In  nowise  designed 
to  take  care  of  storage  for  some  member 
of  the  service  who  is  absent  without  leave 
or  in  a  deserter's  status. 

Mr.  HICKS.  That  is  correct.  It  is  not 
so  designed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  question  concerning  the  language  to 
be  found  on  line  4  of  the  bill,  which 
states  as  follows:  "amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  flush  sentence." 

What  is  a  "flush"  sentence?  I  have 
never  heard  of  a  "flush"  sentence. 

Mr.  HICKS.  It  Is  administration  lan- 
guage. I  will  tell  the  gentleman  I  do  not 
know  the  answer  to  that  question. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Administration  lan- 
guage? 

Mr.  HICKS.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  "Great  Society"  lan- 
guage? 

Mr.  HICKS.  Department  of  Defense 
language. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
H.R.  12961 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
554(b)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  flush 
sentence: 

"When  he  considers  It  necessary,  the  Sec- 
retary concerned  may.  with  respect  to  the 
household  and  personal  effects  of  a  member 
who  is  officially  reported  as  absent  for  a  pe- 
riod of  more  than  twenty-nine  days  In  a 
missing  status,  authorize  the  nontemporary 
storage  of  those  effects  for  a  period  of  one 
yep.r,  or  longer  when  Justified." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LAND  CONVEYANCE  TO  THE  STATE 
OF  WASHINGTON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2428)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
convey  to  the  State  of  Washington  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  counties  of  Yakima  and 
Kittitas,  Wash.,  in  exchange  for  certain 
other  lands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2428 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  or  his  designee.  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  convey  to  the  State  of 
Washington,  subject  to  the  terma  and  con- 
ditions hereinafter  stated,  and  to  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  or  his  designee,  shall  deem  to  be  in 
the  public  Interest,  all  right,  title,  and  In- 
terest of  the  United  States  In  and  to  cer- 
tain lands  within  the  Yakima  Firing  Center 
as  described  In  section  3  of  this  Act  as  may 
be  required  for  the  routing  and  construc- 
tion of  Interstate  Highway  1-82. 

Sec.  2.  In  consideration  for  the  conveyance 
by  the  United  States  of  the  aforesaid  lands, 
the  State  of  Washington  shall  convey,  or 
provide  for  the  conveyance,  to  the  United 
States  of  certain  lands  described  In  section 
3  of  this  Act,  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  as  replacement  lands  for  use  In 
connection  with  the  Yakima  Firing  Center: 
Provided,  That  in  order  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
change of  lands  and  the  construction  of  In- 
terstate Highway  1-82,  and  if  so  requested  by 
the  State  of  Washington,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  or  his  designee.  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  acquire  by  purchase,  condemnation, 
donation,  exchange,  or  otherwise  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  part  or  all  of  such  re- 
placement lands:  Provided  further.  That  the 
State  of  Washington  shall  provide  In  advance 
funds  for  payment  to  landowners  and  shall 
reimburse  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  all 
other  administrative  costs  and  expenditures 
Incident  to  the  acquisition  of  such  lands. 

Sec.  3.  The  lands  authorized  to  be  ex- 
changed and  referred  to  In  sections  1  and 


2  of  this  Act  are  located  in  Yakima  and  Kit- 
tltas  Counties,  Washington,  and  are  as  gen- 
erally depicted  on  the  Land  Management 
map  on  file  In  the  office  of  the  Seattle  dis- 
trict engineer.  North  Pacific  Division,  De. 
partment  of  the  -Army,  entitled  "Proposed 
Route  for  Interstate  Highway  1-82,  Yalilma 
Firing  Center,  Washington:  numbered  SE- 
RE 323.19".  The  lands  to  be  conveyed  by 
the  United  States  comprise  approximately 
two  thousand  two  hundred  acres  situated 
west  and  northwesterly  of  the  east  right- 
of-way  boundary  of  the  proposed  highway 
1-82;  the  replacement  lands  to  be  acquired 
by  the  United  States  comprise  f-pproxirnatelv 
three  thousand  two  hundred  acres  situated 
ea:t  of  the  proposed  highway  and  contiguoua 
to  other  lands  of  the  Yakima  Firing  Center. 
The  exact  descriptions  and  acreage  are  to 
be  determined  by  accurate  surveys  as  mu- 
tually agreed  upon  between  the  State  of 
Washington  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
Sec.  4.  The  l.inds  so  conveyed  to  or  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  shall  become  a 
part  of  the  Yakima  Firing  Center  and  be 
administered  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  also  au- 
thorized to  accept  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, or  any  agency  or  subdivision  thereof, 
such  appropriate  interests  In  other  lands  as 
may  be  considered  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Interests  of  the  United  Stiites  in 
connection  with  the  exchange. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
l.iid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  concludes  the 
call  of  the  eligible  bills  on  the  Consent 
Calendar. 
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and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
,vas  laid  on  the  table. 


INTEROCEANIC  CANAL  STUDY 
COMMISSION 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  return  for  im- 
mediate consideration  to  Consent  Cal- 
endar No.  107,  the  bill  (S.  1566)  to  amend 
sections  3  and  4  of  the  act  approved 
September  22,  1964  (78  Stat.  990),  pro- 
viding for  an  investigation  and  study  to 
determine  a  site  for  the  construction  of 
a  sea-level  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
f  ollow'S : 

S.  1566 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Corigress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  approved  September  22,  1964  (Public  Law 
88-609,  78  Stat.  990),  as  amended,  is  hereby 
further  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"June  30,  1968"  In  section  3  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "December  1,  1970,"  and  (21  by 
striking  out  "317,500.000"  In  section  4  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$22,000,000."  "De- 
cember 1,  1969." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  line  5,  strike  out  "(1)". 

On  page  1.  line  6.  strike  out  "  'December  1, 
1970,"  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Decem- 
ber 1.  1969." 

On  page  1,  line  6.  delete  the  words  "and 
(2)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

On  page  1.  delete  lines  7  and  8. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
nreseiit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  „       ,        ^ 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
C.U1  of  tiie  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names ; 

(Roll  No.  398] 

ibblti  Fulton.  Tenn.    Pike 

Andrews.  Ala.     Puqua  Poage 

trends  Gurr.ey  Parcel! 

Xshley  Halleck  Re.necke 

kspinall  Hanna  Resnlck 

Bates  Hansen,  Wash.  Reusa 

Brlcher  Hays  Blvers 

uprrv  Hubert  Rodlno 

Bo'ai  d  Heckler,  Mass.  Rooney,  N.Y. 

B-ooki  Herlong  Uooiiey.  Pa. 

Broomfield  HoUfleld  ft^Onge 

rabell  Hosmer  Schwengel 

Ce'.ier  Johnson,  Pa.  Shtpley 

Charnberlaln  Jor.es,  N.C.  Slsk 

Clark  Kyi  Stephens 

conyers  Landriim  Te.igue,  Calif. 

Corman  Madden  Thomson,  Wis. 

Cowger  MailUard  Udall 

Delaney  Martin  Utt 

Edwards.  La.  Mills  )l^^^^'^ 

Evans,  Colo.  Mlnshall  Wiggins 

Evins,  Tenn.  Moss  ;y,HJ}''°'^'  ^'** 

Plndley  Nelsen  Willis 

Flynt  Olsen  Wright 

Fountain  Pepper 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert- .  On  this  rollcall  356  Members  have 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

AUTHORIZING    MODIFICATIONS    IN 
THE  INTERSTATE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (HR  13933)  to  amend  section  103 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize modifications  or  revisions  in  the 
Interstate  System. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HS..  13933 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  103  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)" 
immediately  after  "(di"  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(2)  In  addition  to  the  mileage  authorized 
bv  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1 )  of  this 
subsection,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  addi- 
tional mileage  for  the  Interstate  System  of 
two  hundred  miles,  to  be  used  In  making 
modifications  or  revisions  in  the  Interstate 
Svstem  as  provided  in  this  paragraph.  Upon 
the  request  of  a  State  highway  depanment 
the  Secretary  may  withdraw  his  approval  of 
any  route  or  portion  thereof  on  the  Inter- 
state System  within  that  State  selected  and 
approved  in  accordance  with  this  title  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  paragraph.  If  he 
determines  that  such  route  or  portion  there- 
of is  not  essential  to  completion  of  a  unified 
and  connected  Interstate  System  (Including 
urban  routes  necessary  for  metropolitan 
transportation)  and  will  not  be  constructed 
as  a  part  of  the  Interstate  System,  and  If  he 
receives  assurances  that  the  State  does  not 


intend  to  construct  a  t-oU  road  In  the  traffic 
corridor  which  would  be  served  by  such  route 
or  portion  thereof.  After  the  Secretary  has 
withdrawn  his  approval  of  any  such  route  or 
portion  thereof  the  mileage  of  such  route  or 
portion  thereof  and  the  additional  mileage 
authorized  bv  the  first  sentence  of  this  para- 
graph shall  be  available  for  the  designation 
of   interstate  routes  or   portions  thereof   as 
provided  In  this  subsection.  The  provisions  of 
this  title  applicable  to  the  Interstate  System 
shall  apply  to  all  mileage  designated  under 
the  third  sentence  cf  this  paragraph,  except 
that  the  cost   to  the  United  States  of  the 
aagregate   of   all   mileage   designated   under 
the  third  sentence  of   this  paragraph  shall 
not  exceed  the  cost  to  the  United  States  of 
the   aggregate   of   all   mileage   approval   for 
which  is  withdrawn  under  the  second  sen- 
tence of  this  paragraph,  as  such  cost  is  in- 
cluded m   the   1965   Interstate   System   cost 
estimate  set  forth  In  House  Document  Num- 
bered 42,  Eighty-ninth  Congress.  In  consid- 
ering routes  or  portions  thereof  to  be  added 
to   the  Interstate   System   under   i:ie    third 
sentence    of    this    paragraph,    the    Secretary 
shall.   In  consultation  with  the  States  and 
local   governments   concerned,  give   due   re- 
gard  to    (A)    routes  or   portions   thereof  In 
States  in  which  the  Secretar,-  has  heretofore 
or  hereafter  withdrawn  his  approval  of  other 
routes  or  portions  thereof,  and  (B)   the  ex- 
tension  of   routes   which   terminate  wlthm 
municipalities  served  by  a  single  Interstate 
route,  so  as  to  provide  traffic  service  entirely 
through  such  munlcipahtles." 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 

a  second.  ^     ^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
report  on  this  bill  iH.  Rept.  946)  ex- 
plains it  clearly.  In  addition  to  the  re- 
port, there  are  two  points  I  think  should 
be  made  very  clear.  The  first  is  that  this 
is  Interim  legislation,  designed  to  take 
care  of  a  few  unique  situations  in  which 
modifications  of  Interstate  mileage  are 
needed,  so  that  we  can  save  many 
months  in  the  construction  of  needed 
mileage,  and  do  that  construction  at 
1965  cost  levels. 

The  second  point  is  that  this  legisla- 
tion has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
long-range  need  for  added  mileage  on 
the  Interstate  System.  I  am  well  aware, 
as"is  the  entire  Public  Works  Committee, 
that  the  Congress  Is  going  to  have  to  au- 
thorize a  substantial  expansion  of  the 
Interstate  System.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Roads  will  begin  hearings  on  that  in  Jan- 
uary, to  find  out  where  gaps  exist,  where 
mileage  is  needed,  and  how  much.  I  do 
not  know  the  number  of  miles  we  are 
going  to  need,  but  the  committee  expects 
to  hear  from  everyone  concerned,  in- 
cluding the  Members  of  this  tK)dy,  in 
making  its  recommendations.  In  the 
meantime,  we  need  to  get  on  with  saving 
the  time  and  the  money  in  these  few 
unusual  cases  that  this  legislation  will 

I  think  I  should  also  tell  you  at  this 
time,  so  there  will  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing about  it,  that  If  this  legislation 
should  be  amended  In  the  other  body, 
after  favorable  action  here,  to  add  any 
substantial  amount  of  mileage  or  change 
the  financing  restrictions  in  H.R.  13933 
as  it  is  before  us,  and  If  I  am  privileged 


to  serve  as  a  conferee,  I  will  absolutely 
oppose  any  such  action. 

Mr.     WAGGONNER.     Mr.     Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  as  one  Member  of 
the  House  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  gentleman  for  advising  us  at  this 
time  of  the  proposed  action  of  the  sub- 
committee in  the  next  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, Decause  if  there  is  one  thing  we 
have  to  do  with  the  Interstate  System.  I 
feel  sincerely  it  is  that  we  must  increase 
the  mileage.  So.  as  I  said,  I  just  want  to 
express  my  personal  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  for  advising  the  House  today 
that  they  plan  to  hold  these  hearings  to 
determine  what  we  need.  And  I  know- 
that  when  they  have  held  these  hearings 
they  will  know  what  we  do  need  as  they 
have  in  the  past. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  statement.  I  am 
su-e  that  every  Member  of  the  House 
feels  as  the  gentleman  does. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  we  need 
substantial  additional  mileage  on  the  In- 
terstate System,  and  it  is  our  commit- 
tee's intention  to  find  out  now  only  how 
much  mileage  is  going  to  be  required  to 
serve  the  future  transportation  needs  of 
this  country,  but  where  it  should  be  lo- 
cated as  well. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. _         ^  ^ 
Mr.  CAHILL.  I  have  two  questions  that 
I  would  like  to  ask. 

As  I  understand  this  bill,  this  would 
allocate  200  additional  miles  to  the  41,000 
miles  alreadv  authorized;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  That  is  correct. 
Mr,  CAHILL.  Do  I  understand  that  If 
a  State  has  received  an  authorization 
that  thev  may  exchange  that  authoriza- 
tion for  a  new  plan  which  would  include 
not  only  the  miles  already  allowed,  but 
would  also  include  mileage  out  of  the  200 
additional  miles  already  authorized  by 
this  legislation? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  In  other  words.  If 
you  have  mileage  that  is  not  needed  in 
Vour  State,  you  can  transfer  it  to  another 
part  of  the  State  at  probably  less  cost. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  That  Is  what  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  U  it  would  cost 
$100  mUllon  and  you  return  that  where 
it  would  only  cost  $60  million,  that  would 
be  a  saving  of  $40  million. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  That  is  my  question.  If 
I  may  say  to  the  gentleman.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  there  is  an  area  In 
New  Jersey  that  is  already  authorized 
under  the  criteria  of  the  Highway  Sys- 
tem which,  if  built,  would  cost  approxi- 
mately $100  million.  Now  do  I  understand 
that  the  committee  has  alread>-  agreed 
that  the  State  of  New  Jersey  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  use  this  money  if  the  State 
wants  to  build  another  highway  within 
the  State  of  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  No;  the  committee 
has  made  no  agreement  with  respect  to 
any  State.  That  is  something  to  be 
worked  out  between  the  State  and  the 
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Secretary.  We  are  talking  here  about 
mileage  that  a  State  may  decide  to  turn 
back,  which  of  course  could  then  go  to 
another  part  of  the  State. 

If  the  gentleman  will  listen  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cr.amer], 
who  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
this  legislation  he  will,  I  am  sure,  discuss 
the  procedures  involved. 

We  are  not  here  opening  up  a  Pan- 
dora's box  where  everybody  wants  added 
mileage  here  and  there — that  is  another 
question.  This  is  just  interim  legislation. 
Mr.  CAHILL.  I  understand.  Let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  this  question  specifically ; 
If  the  State  of  New  Jersey  relinquishes 
the  $100  million  that  they  are  already 
authorized,  will  they  be  guaranteed  that 
they  will  get  at  least  $100  million  of  new 
highways  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Not  necessarily.  I 
do  not  know  if  they  could  use  up  that 
$100  million  in  the  alternate  mileage 
that  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  do  not  want  to  pursue 
the  question  further  if  the  gentleman 
prefers  and  I  will  address  my  question  to 
some  other  Member. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey — who  is  a  cosponsor  of  this  legis- 
lation, and  I  think  he  is  familiar  with 
the  situation— if  Union  County,  which 
has  a  highway  that  is  supposed  to  be 
built  in  Union  County — which  is  to  cost 
$100  million— If  that  is  not  built  and  if 
the  State  decides  on  an  alternative  or 
alternate  construction  program  within 
the  State;  will  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
be  guaranteed  at  least  $100  million  under 
the  Federal  highway  program? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  reply  to 
the  gentleman? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  No;  this  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  case.  Another  thing— it  is  up 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation— he 
may  or  may  not  bring  this  back. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  cannot  arbi- 
trarily change  the  mileage  or  affect  any 
amount  of  money. 

In  fact,  without  this  legislation,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  may  upon 
checking  with  the  secretary  of  trans- 
portation of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  ask 
whether  or  not  in  the  foreseeable  future 
this  road  may  be  built.  If  the  answer  to 
that  is.  No,  It  would  not,  then  the  Sec- 
retarj'  of  Transportation  may  now  bring 
back  all  of  the  money  involving  that  spe- 
cific mileage  which  is  allocated  to  the 
States. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Again,  if  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  does  not  want  to  answer,  I 
will  address  the  question  to  someone  else. 
My  question  is  specifically  this.  If  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  decides  that  they 
are  not  going  to  construct  a  highway  In 
Union  County  and  they  ask  to  have  that 
authorization  transferred  to  some  other 
part  of  the  State  and  they  are  given 
additional  mileage  under  this  new  au- 
thorization, are  they  guaranteed  that 
they  at  least  will  be  given  up  to  $100  mil- 
lion that  they  were  authorized  to  spend 
In  Union  Coimty? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  They  may  or  may  not. 
They  are  not  guaranteed  the  money  at 
all.  They  may  receive  it  or  they  may  not. 


That  is  a  determination  to  be  made  by 
the  Secretary. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  I  may  one  other  question.  The 
gentleman,  I  know,  is  a  member  of  the 
committee  and  he  is  familiar  with  the 
criteria  which  were  established  back  in 
1944  as  the  prerequisite  to  obtaining 
highway  funds.  As  to  this  new  200-mile 
authorization,  will  the  same  criteria 
apply? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Yes;  any  allocation 
must  comply  with  the  criteria  which  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  follows  for 
allocation  of  mileage  in  the  Interstate 
System. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  So  if  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  for  example,  wanted  to  build,  in- 
stead of  the  roadway  in  Union  County, 
some  other  highway  across  the  State, 
they  would  still  have  to  comply  with  the 
four  criteria  that  are  established  in  the 
1944  act,  and  if  it  did  not  meet  one  of 
those  criteria,  then  the  highway  would 
not  be  built.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  would  presume  that 
that  is  correct. 
Mr.  CAHILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.    HUNT.    Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  HUNT.  I  would  like  to  clarify  one 
point,  and  I  address  my  remarks  to  my 
colleague  from  New  Jersey:  Did  I  cor- 
rectly understand  you  to  say  that  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  if  we  give  up  $100 
million  on  the  Union  County  project, 
we  will  not  have  the  same  benefit:  that 
the  amount  can  be  changed  to  $60  mil- 
lion, and  thereby  we  in  New  Jersey  would 
lose  $40  million  worth  of  highway  bene- 
fits? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  said  it  in  a  somewhat 
different  way.  New  Jersey  does  not  own 
$100  million  nor  the  8  miles  in  Union 
County.  This  fund  is  distributed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  and  al- 
though there  is  no  guarantee  in  this 
legislation  or  in  the  present  law  that 
this  money  will  stay  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  it  is  no  different  from  problems 
faced  by  any  other  State.  New  Jersey 
would  have  to  have  the  determination  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  that  this 
should  be  in  an  interstate  group.  There 
is  no  guarantee  at  all,  and  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  does  not  determine  that  it 
may  keep  this  $100  million. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  am  familiar  with  that.  I 
come  back  to  my  question.  Is  it  not  so 
that  we  currently  have  $100  million  al- 
located for  Union  County  in  New  Jer- 
sey, and  if  we  abandon  that  project,  we 
will  then  only  get  the  amount  of  money 
that  will  be  required  to  build  a  Trenton 
to  Asbury  Park  road? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  That  is  not  true.  There 
would  possibly  be  $100  million  returned 
to  other  roads  In  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, should  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion so  decide.  The  secretary  of  trans- 
portation of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  or 
any  other  State  must  first  request  this. 
If  this  request  Is  not  made,  then  the 
money  will  not  move  out  at  all. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Would  the  gentleman  be 
amenable  to  an  amendment  to  this  bill 
guaranteeing  this  amount? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  do  not  believe  an 
amendment  to  guarantee  anything  de- 


termined by  the  States  for  the  Interstate 
System  would  get  very  far  in  either  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate, 
or  anywhere  else;  so  I  would  not  be. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  address  a 
question  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey through  the  gentleman  from  Illinois'' 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mention  has  been  made 
of  a  highway  from  Trenton  to  Asbury 
Park.  Is  my  understanding  correct  that 
there  has  been  some  decision  made  that 
if  the  State  of  New  Jersey  makes  a  re- 
quest now  not  to  build  the  Union  County 
Highway,  the  money  will  then  go  to  the 
construction  of  this  highway  between 
Trenton  and  Asbury  Park? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  No,  there  is  not.  I  am 
in  hopes  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion may  agree  that  this  is  a  priority 
item. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
what  is  the  determinative  body  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  to  make  the  request 
for  a  change  in  the  authorization  and 
allocation? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  The  secretary  of  trans- 
portation of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Goldberg. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  if  the  Secretary  should  re- 
quest a  highway  which  would  cost,  say. 
SIO  million,  do  I  correctly  understand 
that  then  the  S90  million  already  au- 
thorized in  the  judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tar>'  of  Transportation  would  be  lost  for- 
ever to  the  State  of  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  It  could  be,  or  it  could 
be  reallocated  to  other  places  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

To  clarify  the  situation,  could  I  ask 
whether  it  is  the  basic  purpose  of  this 
legislation  to  give  a  State,  which  has 
projects  authorized,  priority  in  making 
new  suggestions  for  tlie  use  of  funds. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Right. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  And  if,  for  In- 
stance, it  should  be  ready  to  release  or 
would  like  to  release  a  $100  million  proj- 
ect, it  would  have  a  priority  with  respect 
to  that  $100  million? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 

Mr,  FRELINGHUYSEN.  If  it  should 
submit  a  request  for  something  less  than 
$100  million,  it  would  then  lose  control 
over  the  balance  of  the  amount,  and  that 
would  go  up  for  grabs  among  the  50 
States? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  The  answer  is  yes. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  So  the  basic 
necessity  on  the  part  of  the  State  which 
wishes  to  keep  its  share  of  the  money  is 
to  come  up  with  an  equivalent  program, 
equivalent  In  terms  of  dollars? 

Mr,  HOWARD.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 
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Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
eentleman  for  yielding. 
My  question  is  on  another  subject  en- 
tireiv  and  it  is  just  for  a  point  of  in- 
Sation.  Is  it  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee as  set  forth  in  the  bill  itself  and 
to  the  report— with  which  I  agree  and  for 
which  I  commend  the  committee— that 
the  Interstate  System  could  use  the  200 
miles  in  addition  to  the  25  miles  already 
authorized  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Roads,  or  this  new  part  of  the  De- 
nartment  of  Transportation;  in  each 
State  or  does  this  just  extend  the  total 
limits'  in  all  the  States  and  territories  by 
200  miles? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  gentleman  understands,  we  would  au- 
thorize 200  additional  miles,  which  would 
be  added  to  the  25  miles  still  left.  Be- 
cause of  the  requests  from  certain  States, 
we  added  200  miles  to  this,  which  makes 
It  225  miles.  The  gentleman's  question 
is,  Could  it  be  used  in  any  part  of  the 
country?  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  HALL.  Could  the  Director  add  this 
much  in  each  of  the  50  States? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  No.  He  can  use  the 
total  225  miles  anj-where  in  the  country, 
but  this  does  not  add  200  miles  for  each 
State. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  they  met  all  the  require- 
ments? 
Mr.  KLUCZ"YNSKI.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HALL.  It  is  then  a  total  interstate 
and  defense  highway  addition  of  just  25 
miles,  but  it  is  not  that  much  for  each  of 
the  continental  States? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman,  and 
I  appreciate  the  portended  committee 
hearings  for  next  year.  Missouri  is  proud 
of  its  highway  system  and  the  fact  that 
the  great  IntersUte  and  Defense  High- 
way System  Director  was  the  Missouri 
Highway  Commission's  chief  engineer, 
Mr.  Rex  Whitton.  The  system  in  Missouri 
is  practically  complete,  but  extensions  in 
interstate  as  well  as  Federal  primary  and 
secondarj'  roads  are  needed.  For 
example,  there  is  total  consensus  for  a 
need  to  extend  129  southerly  to  join 
Kansas  City  with  Uttle  Rock  and  New 
Orleans.  There  is  a  dearth  of  north- 
south  defense  roads  in  this  section  of  the 
Midwest  and  I  plan  to  appear  before  the 
distinguished  gentleman's  subcommittee 
in  regard  to  these  matters.  I  congratulate 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  in- 
terest in  this  legislation,  but  I  hope  to 
straighten  out  some  of  the  facts. 

No.  1,  I  wholeheartedly  support  this 
bill.  It  involves  the  entire  United  States. 
It  provides  for  the  needed  flexibility  in 
solving  some  critical  problems  before  the 
system  is  completed.  It  will  not  do  any 
good  to  try  to  remedy  these  matters  after 
the  system  is  completed  in  1972  or  1973, 
or  later. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  has 
very  limited  powers  under  the  present 
law.  Let  us  take  the  situation  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  At  the  present  time,  if  it 
is  determined  that  an  8-mile  highway  in 
an  urban  area  in  New  Jersey  is  not 
needed,  and  the  State  is  not  going  to 


build  It.  under  the  present  law  New 
Jersey  could  lose  that  mileage,  particu- 
larly if  a  different  route  is  asked  for 
which  exceeds  8  miles.  That  is  the  prob- 
lem New  Jersey  is  talking  about.  I  do  not 
know  what  figures  they  will  come  up 
with  and  nobody  else  can  second-guess 
it  at  this  moment.  If  the  State  abandons 
8  miles,  I  would  assume  that  the  highway 
department,  local  officials,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor are  going  to  come  up  with  one  or 
more  needed  alternative  locations,  which 
would  have  to  be  justified  and  would 
have  to  meet  the  interstate  requirements 
and  needs  of  the  Interstate  System  prior 
to  1972,  or  the  completion  date.  This  bill 
gives  the  State  the  flexibility  to  make 
such  a  request  if  the  new  mileage  exceeds 
8  miles. 

Under  the  present  law,  with  no  addi- 
tional interstate  mileable  available,  if  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  were  going  to  lose 
the  8  miles,  it  would  lose  it  unless  the 
State  came  back  with  another  8-mile 
section.  ^     .^.,.^ 

This  bill  would  give  some  flexibility 
as  to  the  mileage  of  a  new  route. 

Not  onlv  New  Jersey,  but  also  the 
State  of  Florida  and  other  States  have 
need  for  mileage  flexibility. 

The  Interstate  System  was  authorized 
in  1944  and  the  present  program  com- 
menced in  1956,  11  years  ago.  It  is  not 
going  to  be  completed  until  1972  or  1973, 
or  later.  There  is  not  any  effort  to  put 
more  money  into  the  highway  trust 
fund.  There  is  not  a  big  drive  for  new 
taxes  to  put  enough  money  into  this 
trust  fund  to  finish  this  system  by  1973, 
so  it  will  be  at  least  1973  and  probably 
later  before  it  is  finished. 

Therefore,  if  there  is  going  to  be  any 
flexibility,  if  the  State  of  New  Jersey  or 
the  State  of  Florida  or  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia or  any  other  State  which  has  a 
problem  is  to  have  that  problem  resolved 
between  now  and  the  completion  of  this 
system,  it  will  have  to  be  done  by  interim 
authorizing  legislation. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  KluczynskiI.  the 
chairman  of  the  Roads  Subcommittee, 
has  stated  unequivocally  that  as  of  next 
year  we  will  have  hearings  relating  to 
what  will  happen  after  the  completion 
of  the  present  Interstate  System,  as  to 
what  will  happen  with  regard  to  the 
trust  fund,  as  to  what  will  happen  with 
regard  to  the  primary,  secondary,  and 
urban  highway  program  in  this  country, 
on  a  long-range  plan  basis,  and  that  the 
Bureau  will  have  to  submit  a  report  to 
the  Congress  as  to  what  it  believes  should 
be  done,  by  January  of  next  year.  The 
chairman  has  already  given  a  commit- 
ment that  these  hearings  will  be  held 
early  next  year. 

There  are  many  problems  which  con- 
cern the  Members  of  the  House,  and 
justiflably  so.  We  have  problems  in  the 
State  of  Florida.  We  have  an  obvious 
missing  Unk  between  Tampa-St.  Peters- 
burg and  Miami,  which  I  hope  will  be 
given  consideration  next  year. 

That  is  the  time  for  us  to  consider  ad- 
ditional mileage  for  missing  Unks.  Be- 
tween now  and  then  there  are  some  In- 
terim problems  which  need  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  this  bill  would  take  care  of 
them. 


Second,  this  bill  was  written  by  the 
minority.  "We  tried  to  tighten  it  up.  We 
tried  to  make  certain  that  we  do  not  get 
Into  a  Pandora's  box  of  metropolitan 
problems  and  additional  mileage  at  this 
time.  Next  year  is  time  enough  for  that. 
We  do  not  intend  to  get  into  the  prob- 
lem of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  in- 
stance. This  bill  is  not  going  to  give  the 
Secretary  or  the  District  government,  or 
anybody  else  authority  to  relinquish  the 
Three  Sisters  Bridge  or  the  North  Cen- 
tral Freeway.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
wrote  in  a  restriction  which.  In  my  opin- 
ion, would  prevent  them  from  using  this 
or  anv  other  authority  until  we  hold 
hearings  on  these  urban  problems.  That 
will  be  a  part  of  the  other  hearings  in 
January  of  next  year. 

Also,  there  is  no  new  money.  This  biU 
will  merely  afford  fiexibiUty  relating  to 
new  mileage. 

Third,  we  also  tightened  up  the  bui  so 
that  a  State  cannot  put  a  toll  road  in 
place  of  a  presently  designated  inter- 
state highway  and  get  free  mileage  in 
exchange.  That  was  an  amendment 
which  I  proposed  as  a  part  of  the  sub- 
stitute. If  a  State  gives  up  money  and 
mileage,  that  State,  and  other  States 
which  gave  up  mileage,  would  be  given 
priority  for  the  designation  of  zero  mile- 
age, with  Uke  priority  for  municipalities 
in  which  interstate  routes  deadend.  We 
have  estabUshed  priorities  and  tightened 
up  the  bill. 

I  beUeve  this  is  a  good  bill.  If  I  thought 
it  would  open  up  a  Pandora's  box  I  would 
be  against  it.  But  it  will  not. 

We  have  made  it  possible,  in  the  in- 
stances where  there  are  serious  prob- 
lems, to  give  the  Secretary  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  them.  However,  under 
this  bill  the  Secretar5-  can  eliminate  an 
interstate  route  or  portion  thereof  only 
when  requested  by  the  States  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  support  H.R. 
13933.  W'e  are  now  approaching  the  final 
stages  of  completion  of  the  Interstate 
Svstem.  and  in  a  number  of  urban  areas 
designated  routes  of  the  system  are  so 
controversial  that  construction  of  these 
routes  may  not  be  undertaken  in  time 
for  their  completion  as  a  part  of  the 
present  program.  It  is  with  respect  to 
these  controversial  locations  which  may 
exist  in  as  many  as  10  or  12  urban  areas, 
that  this  bill  is  directed. 

A  number  of  Members  and  other  per- 
sons have  contacted  me  relative  to  the 
first  bill  introduced  to  accomplish  this 
purpose,  which  was  H.R.  13442.  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  the  bill  now  before 
the  House  is  considerably  different  from 
the  first  proposal.  H.R.  13442  would  have 
permitted  a  State  to  eliminate  a  pres- 
ently designated  interstate  route  even 
though  it  resulted  in  a  gap  being  left 
in  the  Interstate  System,  and  the  orig- 
inal biU  provided  that  any  mileage  made 
available  by  the  elimination  of  a  desig- 
nated route  could  only  be  allocated  to 
the  State  in  which  such  route  was  elimi- 
nated. And  the  additional  mileage  au- 
thorized for  flexibility  in  adding  to  new 
routes   was   likewise   available    only   to 
States  in  which  routes  were  eliminated. 
HR    13933  is  a  substitute  bUl  which 
was  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  it  Is  designed  to  eliminate 
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the  objectionable  features  of  the  original 
measure.  The  bill  now  before  the  House 
not  only  requires  the  request  of  a  State 
Highway  Department  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  a  presently  designated  interstate 
route  but  also  requires  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  As  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  the  Secretary's  ap- 
proval, he  is  required  by  this  bill  to  first 
determine  that  such  route  or  portion 
thereof  is  not  essential  to  completion  of 
a  unified  and  connected  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, including  those  portions  of  the  In- 
terstate System  within  urban  areas  that 
are  necessary  for  metropolitan  transpor- 
tation. If  the  withdrawal  of  a  designated 
route  would  leave  a  gap  in  the  Interstate 
System  in  either  a  rural  or  urban  area, 
the  Secretary  cannot  approve  the  elimi- 
nation or  such  route  or  portion  thereof. 
For  example,  tWs  bill  would  not  au- 
thorize the  elimination  of  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge  or  the  North  Central 
Freeway  as  a  part  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  if 
these  sections  of  highway  are  essential  to 
completion  of  a  unified  and  connected 
Interstate  System  necessary  for  metro- 
politan transportation  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  in  my  opinion 
they  are  essential. 

The  substitute  bill  also  provides  that 
the  Secretary  shall  not  approve  the 
withdrawal  of  an  existing  designated  in- 
terstate route  or  portion  thereof  unless 
he  receives  assurance  that  the  State 
does  not  Intend  to  construct  a  toll  road 
in  the  traffic  corridor  which  would  be 
served  by  such  route.  The  committee  felt 
that  this  provision  was  desirable  to  pre- 
vent the  mere  substitution  of  a  toll  road 
for  a  free  road  in  the  traffic  corridor 
from  which  the  free  road  is  to  be 
eliminated. 

The  mileage  of  all  presently  desig- 
nated routes  on  the  Interstate  System 
which  are  removed  imder  authority  of 
this  bill,  plus  the  additional  200  miles  au- 
thorized for  nexibility  in  designating 
new  routes,  goes  Into  the  nationwide  re- 
serve of  mileage  for  the  system.  The 
withdrawn  mileage  and  the  additional 
mileage  will  be  available  for  designation 
of  interstate  routes  or  portions  thereof 
as  provided  under  existing  law,  upon  the 
request  of  a  State  and  approval  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  in  accord- 
ance with  priority  of  needs  on  a  nation- 
wide basis. 

Thus,  the  mileage  to  be  withdi-awn 
and  the  additional  200  miles  provided 
for  fiexibility  will  be  available  to  all  of 
the  49  States  in  which  the  Interstate 
System  is  presently  located. 

The  bill  does  provide,  however,  that 
in  considering  routes  or  pwrtions  there- 
of to  be  added  to  the  system,  the  Secre- 
tary, in  consultation  with  the  State  and 
local  governments  concerned,  shall  give 
due  regard  to  the  desi?nation  of  routes 
in  States  m  which  Interstate  routes  have 
heretofore  or  hereafter  been  w;thdra-.vn, 
and  that  the  Secretary  shall  likewise 
give  due  regard  to  the  extension  of  routes 
which  now  terminate  with;n  municipaii- 
ties  that  are  sen-cd  by  a  single  Inter- 
state route  so  as  to  provide  traffic  serv- 
ice entirely  through  such  munic'pahties 
to  connect  with  an  arterial  highway  be- 
yond the  boundaries  thereof.  This  fatter 


provision  is  to  remedy  the  situation  now 
existing  in  some  municipalities  where  the 
Interstate  System  terminates  within  a 
municipality  and  will  dump  large  vol- 
umes of  traffic  on  a  city  street  system 
that  ''is  inadequate  to  accommodate 
movement  of  such  traffic  In  and  through 
the  municipality. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  even  though 
this  bill  provides  for  up  to  an  additional 
200  miles  to  be  added  to  the  Interstate 
System,  the  bill  expressly  limits  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  constructing  all 
new  routes  to  be  designated,  from  both 
mileage  withdi-awn  and  the  additional 
200  miles,  to  the  estimated  cost  of  com- 
pleting the  presently  designated  mileage 
to  be  withdrawn,  as  such  cost  is  included 
in  the  1965  cost  estimate.  There  will  be 
no  additional  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Next  January  the  Congress  will  re- 
ceive a  report  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  on  the  highway  needs  of 
the  Nation,  and  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  plans  to  hold  hearings  early 
next  year  on  the  Nation's  present  and  fu- 
ture highway  needs  to  develop  a  highway 
program  to  follow  completion  of  the 
program  now  underway.  At  that  time  the 
committee  will  give  consideration  to  the 
need  for  additional  mileage  on  the  In- 
terstate System  over  and  above  that  pro- 
vided for  by  this  bill,  which  is  merely  for 
the  modification  and  readjustment  of  ex- 
isting  designated   mileage. 

This  bill  is  needed  to  facilitate  com- 
pletion of  the  present  interstate  high- 
way program,  and  I  urge  Its  passage. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr,  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  full  support  for  H.R.  13933 
of  which  I  am  a  coauthor.  This  bill  will 
add  200  miles  to  the  pool  of  mileage  au- 
thorized for  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem and  thereby  give  needed  flexibility 
to  meet  and  solve  some  unanticipated 
problems  which  have  arisen  in  recent 
years. 

An  example  of  the  problem  occurs  in 
my  own  State  of  California.  In  our  case, 
the  State  wishes  to  transfer  mileage 
from  San  Francisco  to  the  Century  Free- 
way in  Los  Angeles.  The  mileage  in  San 
Francisco  was  returned  to  the  pool  of 
unallotted  mileage  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  was  requested  to  author- 
ize its  use  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  Secretary  has  made  it  clear  that 
the  Century  Freeway  meets  everj*  Inter- 
state Highway  criterion,  but  to  date  he 
has  been  unwilling  to  act  on  this  request 
or  on  others  similar  to  it.  Enactment  of 
the  pending  legislation  would  make  it 
feasible  for  him  to  make  a  decision  on 
this  request. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  only 
about  25  unallotted  miles  in  the  system 
and  the  Secretary  is  unwilling  to  allocate 
these  miles  and  does  not  have  the  flexi- 
bility he  needs,  so  he  has  simply  done 
nothing.  Passage  of  this  bill  would  allow 
him  to  meet  many  of  the  problems  we 
have  seen  arise  from  the  development  of 
the  Interstate  System  in  urban  areas. 
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There  will  be  no  additional  cost  from 
passage  of  this  bill.  It  will  simply  allow 
the  Secretary  to  rearrange  slightly  the 
existing  routes  of  the  system  so  as  to 
make  It  more  valuable  to  interstate  com- 
merce  and  our  national  defense. 

This  is  a  stopgap  measure,  of  course 
and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
will  be  studying  the  system  in  depth  next 
year.  We  expect  to  be  making  additional 
recommendations  at  some  time  during 
the  next  session.  This  legislation,  how- 
evti-,  will  allow  us  to  go  ahead  and  meet 
a  pressing  problem  now  and  I  stronglj- 
urge  Its  enactment. 

It  now  becomes  incumbent  upon  the 
entire  California  delegation  in  the  Con- 
gress to  once  again  unite,  as  they  did  on 
Senator  Murphy's  antismog  amendment 
for  California,  and  strongly  urge  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  Alan  Boyd  to  In- 
clude the  Century  Freeway  In  Los  An- 
geles In  the  Interstate  Highway  System, 
This,  of  course,  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  San  Francisco  mileage  is  being  or 
has  been  returned  to  the  national  pool 
for  reallocation. 

If  we  are  successful,  this  will  release 
State  highway  trust  funds  for  realloca- 
tion to  other  State  highway  projects  in 
CaUfomla.  This  Is  a  good  bill  for  Califor- 
nia; as  one  of  the  principal  coauthors  of 
this  bill,  I  hope  we  get  unanimous  sup- 
port of  the  House. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  gen- 
tleman referred  to  the  proposed  Three 
Sisters  Bridge  and  the  various  legs  to 
the  downtown  freeway  system.  Did  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  this  would  pre- 
vent the  abandonment  of  any  of  those 
projects? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  It  was  our  Intention  in 
drafting  the  Repubhcan  substitute  which 
was  adopted  and  which  is  before  us  to 
include  the  language  as  it  appears  on 
lines  9  and  10  of  page  2  with  the  specific 
wording  that  If  the  Secretary  and  the 
State  shall  determine  "that  such  route 
or  portion  thereof  is  not  essential  to 
completion  of  a  unified  and  connected 
Interstate  System — including  urban 
routes  necessary  for  metropolitan  trans- 
portation— which  Is  the  nub  of  the  ques- 
tion here. 

So  this  bill  could  not  be  used  as  a  tool 
to  accomplish  that  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  It  could 
not  be  used  as  a  tool,  but  it  would  not 
prevent  them  from  doing  it  necessarily 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  basic  law  will  do 
that,  but  we  will  hold  hearings  on  the 
subject,  as  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee stated,  early  next  year.  This  will  be 
on  the  subject  of  urban  problems.  There 
are  many  of  them.  Most  of  the  metro- 
politan centers  in  the  Nation,  s.ime  eight 
or  nine  of  the  big  ones,  have  such  prob- 
lems existing.  I  think  we  should  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  resolve  this  question,  be- 
cause the  Interstate  System  in  these 
areas  have  to  be  comp'eted.  The  District 
of  Columbia,  of  course,  is  the  clearest 
example  where  it  is  muddled  and  has 
sharply  destroyed  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Interstate  System  I  for  one  do  not  in- 
tend to  stand  by  and  see  this  done. 
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Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad 
that  the  gentleman  made  this  announce- 
ment because  I  was  planning  to  address 
?fptt«"  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
fpp  on  Public  Works  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nnritv  member  asking  that  sometning  be 
Ze  to  get  the  Department  of  Trans- 
nortation,  the  Secretary  of  that  Depart- 
nipnt  and  some  other  people  who  are 
rimggins  their  feet  in  Washington  and 
causin^^scnous  delay  of  the  Interstate 
Sv^tein  to  chanse  their  viewpoints. 

Mr  CRAMER.  Perhaps  the  gentleman 
would  like   to   refer   my    statement   to 

^^^Ut.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fromllhnois. 

Mr  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  agree  with  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
that  we  will  hold  hearings  next  year.  The 
gentleman  from  Virginia  is  one  of  my  best 
friends  and  he  knows  I  will  try  to  do 
everything  possible  to  help  him.  I  do  wish 
to  assure  him  that  we  will  hold  extensive 
hearings  on  this  subject  next  year. 

Mr.  SA"YLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  delighted  that  we 
had  this  colloquy  on  the  bill  on  the  rec- 
ord However,  I  have  not  heard  any  word 
that  the  committee  will  take  up  a  situa- 
tion which  I  think  is  just  as  bad  as  any 
of  these  others  that  have  been  men- 
tioned. This  is  the  situation  where  a  State 
went  ahead  and  built  highways  before 
the  Interstate  System  was  established. 
Then  those  highways  were  included  in 
the  Interstate  System  and  the  States 
were  compelled  to  take  those  mileages  as 
a  part  of  their  allocation.  Is  anything  go- 
ing to  be  done  to  take  care  of  that  situa- 
tion? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  there  was  a  study  made  with 
regard  to  previously  constructed  toll 
roads  and  free  highways  which  were 
made  a  part  of  the  Interstate  System. 
That  report  is  before  our  committee  and 
It  is  up  for  consideration  at  any  time  that 
we  want  to  consider  it.  However,  I  will 
say,  as  a  word  of  caution.  Do  not  get  your 
hopes  up,  because  as  far  as  reimbursing 
a  State  in  some  form  is  concerned  rather 
than  making  an  adjustment  after  1972, 1 
just  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  possibil- 
ity of  providing  $5  billion,  which  would 
be  necessary  to  accomplish  it.  However,  I 
will  say  that  consideration  is  possible 
next  year  when  other  matters  will  be  un- 
der consideration. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  do  not  believe  a  State 
should  be  reimbursed,  but  it  certainly 
should  have  consideration  for  applica- 
tions for  other  highways. 

^h•.  CRAMER.  The  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania put  in  a  request  when  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  State  Highway  Offi- 
cials testified  this  year  on  new  mile- 
&s,e.  Pennsylvania  made  its  request,  but 
it  will  be  part  of  that  considered  next 
year  bv  the  Congress. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 


Mr  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  13933.  This  is  a  bipar- 
tisan effort  by  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee to  provide  the  addition  of  200 
miles  to  the  Interstate  System  to  be  used 
h-i  making  modifications  or  revisions  m 
the  system,  but  at  no  additional  cost  in 
construction. 

Since  it  will  not  require  the  expendi- 
ture of  additional  Federal  funds,  I  agreed 
to  go  on  the  bill  as  a  cosponsor.  The 
Interstate  System  is  now  more  than  one- 
half  complete  and  in  all  probability  will 
be  completed  by  1975.  All  but  25  miles 
of  the  41,000  miles  authorized  by  statute 
have  been  designated  by  the  States  and 
aproved  by  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation. However,  there  are  a  few  gaps  m 
the  system  and  it  has  now  become  ob- 
vious that  the  existing  mileage  limita- 
tion excludes  the  filling  in  of  the  gaps. 
As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Roads,  I  listened  carefully  to  the  testi- 
mony on  this  problem  and  became  con- 
vinced that  this  bill  is  necessary  to  solve 
the  acute  problems  that  have  developed 
especially  in  our  urban  areas  because  of 
the  41,000-mile  limitation.  The  bill  spe- 
cifically requires  that  the  cost  of  all  mile- 
age used  for  these  modifications  shaU 
be  no  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  mile- 
age withdrawn  from  the  system  as  that 
cost  was  included  in  the  1965  Interstate 
Svstem  cost  estimate. 
'  Mr  Speaker,  perhaps  the  best  way  to 
explain  this  proposition  to  my  colleagues 
would  be  by  way  of  example.  If  State  A 
and  the  Secretary  agreed  to  withdraw 
5  miles  estimated  in  1965  to  cost  $10 
million  and  those  5  miles  together  with 
5  miles  from  the  200  authorized  by  this 
bill  are  redesignated  to  another  route, 
the    redesignated   mileage    cannot    cost 
more  than  original  mileage  would  have 

cost. 

This  legislation  is  an  interim  emer- 
gency measm-e  which  will  allow  certain 
States  to  complete  interstate  mileage  at 
1965  cost  levels  in  lieu  of  mileage  which 
they  cannot  now  hope  to  construct  under 
the  present  system .  . 

Mr  Speaker,  since  this  measure  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  technical  amendment 
which  will  not  require  the  expenditure  of 
additional  Federal  funds,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  supporting  it. 
I  would  also  like  to  assure  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Roads  of  the  Public  Works  Committee  is 
mindful  that  sometime  in  the  future  ad- 
ditional mileage  will  have  to  be  added  to 
the  Interstate  System.  I  am  confideiit 
that  sometime  in  the  near  future  we  will 
continue  hearings  to  ascertain  the 
needed  amount  of  additional  mileage 
that  will  be  necessary  to  continue  the 
Interstate  System  on  an  orderly  basis. 

Mi-s.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  pending  bill  repre- 
■;ent5  the  best  available  solution  to  two 
difficult  highway  problems  in  the  con- 
gressional district  I  am  privileged  to  rep- 
resent, and  I  support  the  bill  strongly. 

Approval  of  the  legislation  would  have 
the  effect,  first,  of  permitting  the  State 


of  New  Jersey  to  abandon  completely  the 
proposed  extension  of  Interstate  High- 
way 278  from  Route  1  in  Linden  to  a 
point  at  the  Union-Springfield  border 
and,  second,  of  making  it  possible  to  con- 
struct additional  lanes  along  the  Garden 
State  Parkway  in  the  area  of  Union  and 
Middlesex  Counties,  thereby  relienng 
hazardous  crowding  of  the  existing  lanes, 
and  to  do  so  in  a  way  that  will  continue 
to  provide  toll-free  facilities  for  local 
highway  users.  . 

The  present  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  de- 
signed to  meet  specific  situations  in  sev- 
eral States,  including  New  Jersey,  where 
overwhelming  opposition  among  local 
residents  has  forced  the  States  to  recon- 
sider the  construction  of  planned  seg- 
ments of  the  interstate  system  through 
heavily  populated  urban  areas.  The  bill, 
in  effect,  will  permit  the  recapture  of  this 
potentially  lost  mileage.  With  the  extra 
900  miles  which  the  bill  would  authorize 
for  the  Interstate  System,  this  recaptured 
mileage  would  permit  the  affected  States 
with  the  approval  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  to  incorporate  substitute 
routes  In  the  Interstate  System. 

In  the  case  of  New  Jersey,  State  and 
Federal  highway  officials  have  appar- 
ently agreed  that  the  added  mileage  will 
be  transferred  to  a  section  of  the  pro- 
posed Central  New  Jersey  Expressway 
from  Trenton  to  Asbury  Park,  though 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill  State  and 
Federal  officials  would  not  be  precluded 
from  assigning  the  mileage  to  still  an- 
other route.  Assuming  present  plans  are 
implemented,  however,  the  incorporation 
of  the  Trenton-Asbur>-  Park  section  of 
the  expressway  into  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem would,  because  of  the  90-10  Federal 
State  financing  of  interstate  routes  free 
<;ufficient  funds  to  construct  toll-free 
lanes  along  the  Union-Middlesex  portion 
of  the  Garden  State  Parkway. 

In  anv  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  approval  of 
the  pending  legislation  would  remove  the 
threVt  of  dislocation  and  the  loss  of  their 
homes  and  property  from  thousands  of 
residents  of  Union  County,  specifically 
[n  union,  Roselle,  Roselle  Park,  and 
Kenil  worth. 

In  view  of  some  apparent  questions 
about  the  bill.  I  believe  it  would  be  use- 
?uTto  clarify  two  poLnts:  First,  it  is  only 
authorized  mileage  which  can  be  trans- 
ferred within  the  Interstate  System  and 
under  this  legislation,  not  the  estimated 
funds  which  would  have  been  used  to 
construct  the  previously  Pi'opos^'i.  ^°^J^^^ 
and  second,  the  mileage  can  only  be  used 
for  highways  which  will  be  part  of  the 
Interstate  System,  not  for  so-caiiea 
feeder  roads  or  for  other  non -Interstate 
Svstem  routes. 

In  the  final  analysis.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
present  bill  represents  the  most  con- 
structive way  in  which  highway  prob- 
lems similar  to  the  one  in  my  district 
can  be  resolved.  Enactment  of  the  legis- 
lation will  create  both  the  opportunity 
and  the  responsibility  for  Federal  and 
State  highway  officials  to  utilize  the  au- 
thorized interstate  mileage  in  the  most 
effective  way  possible. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York, 
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Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill. 

I  believe  that  without  the  freeways 
this  bUl  will  enable  us  to  build  we  will 
not  see  an  Interstate  System  completed. 
It  Is  most  desirable. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
He  Is  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  I 
appreciate  his  support. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill.  I  am  pleased 
It  has  been  brought  up  at  this  time. 

I  would  like  to  ask  this  question.  The 
city  of  Phoenix  has  grown  rapidly  since 
the  enactment  of  the  original  legislation. 
At  that  time  there  was  no  provision 
made  for  bypasses  of  the  city  in  the  form 
of  freeways.  Since  that  time  there  have 
been  plans  developed.  If  this  bill  is 
passed  at  the  present  time.  Is  it  possible 
mileage  will  be  made  available  to  be  al- 
located to  such  purposes? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  It  is  a  possibility,  but 
priorities  set  up  in  the  bill  give  prefer- 
ence to  the  States  that  give  up  mileage. 
In  the  past  or  in  the  future,  and  to  States 
where  an  interstate  route  terminates  In 
a  municipality  that  is  not  served  by 
another  Interstate  System,  which  hap- 
pens to  be  one  of  the  problems  we  have 
in  the  great  State  of  Florida. 

After  that,  whatever  money  and  mile- 
age flows  back  into  the  national  reserve 
Is  available  to  all  the  States.  If  there 
Is  an  emergency  need  that  has  to  be 
handled  by  1973.  it  will  be  dependent 
upon  the  mileage  and  funds  which  are 
available. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  There  is  an 
emergency  which  exists  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  that 
this  assurance  has  been  made,  because 
we  have  no  money  which  we  can  make 
available  for  this  purpose  before  1973. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  line  with 
the  former  statements  which  have  been 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  is 
It  the  belief  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida and  does  the  gentleman  feel  that  this 
legislation,  if  enacted,  would  be  used  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  avoid  the  hard  and 
difficult  decisions  and  the  necessary  plan- 
ning with  reference  to  having  a  good 
transportation  media  in  the  case  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  metropoli- 
tan area  generally? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  We  wrote  certain  lan- 
guage Into  the  bin  with  reference  to  this 
particular  matter.  We  have  the  guaran- 
tee that  we  will  have  hearings  next  year. 
and  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  be  able 
to  appear  and  testify  thereon. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida.  However,  in 
view  of  some  of  the  problems  which  we 
have  here  in  the  metropolitan  area  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as 
In  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion has  Indicated  that  he  would  like  to 
delay  the  freeway  system  which  has  pre- 
viously been  designed. 


Mr.  CRAMER.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  that  this  is  supposed  to 
be  a  "model  city,"  while  it  is  a  model  of 
stumbling  and  fumbling  and  bumbling  as 
it  relates  to  an  Interstate  system. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS,  In  Iowa  we  have  two 
cities  affected  by  such  legislation,  one 
of  them  Waterloo  and  the  other  Cedar 
Rapids,  two  of  about  a  half  dozen  cities 
of  comparable  population  left  in  the 
Nation  which  have  no  interstate  con- 
nection. 

Would  this  bill  in  any  way  affect  their 
chances  of  obtaining  an  interstate  con- 
nection';' 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  would  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross  1  only  If  they  meet  the  criteria 
which  I  just  raised  in  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Ai'izona 
!Mr.  Rhodes  I.  However,  next  year  we 
will  have  to  consider  new  mileage  and  at 
that  time  I  assume  that  each  State,  such 
as  the  gentleman's  State,  will  submit  its 
requirement  and  that  such  request  will 
be  up  for  consideration  with  reference 
to  the  allocation  of  such  mileage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  have  two 
questions,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman   from  Florida    [Mr. 

CR.'VMER]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  indicated  that  under  cer- 
tain conditions  a  State  would  have  some 
credit  or  rights  to  funds  that  have  been 
allocated  for  a  specific  purpose  within 
a  State, 

My  question  is  with  reference  to  the 
possible  reallocation  of  funds  totaling 
about  $100  million  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

Is  there  any  way  in  which  a  State  re- 
linquishes Its  claim  to  establish  the  fact 
that  under  its  program  It  would  not  be 
considered  to  receive  the  money  or  does 
It  have  to  rim  the  gamut  of  losing  any  or 
all  of  this  amount  because  It  does  not 
quite  meet  the  standards  set  forth  herein 
and  protect  Itself? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  would  assume  that  a 
State  In  a  situation  such  as  the  gentle- 
man has  mentioned  would  request  simul- 
taneous action  upon  Its  request  In  the 
event  additional  money  is  made  available 
or  in  the  event  that  additional  and  sub- 
stitute mileage  would  be  approved. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  second  question  is  this: 

If  the  substitute  program  should  in- 
volve more  than  one  project,  would  there 
still  be  priority  for  both  projects,  so  long 
as  the  dollar  amount  was  not  in  excess 
of  the  amount  which  had  already  been 
authorized? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  bill  speaks  for  It- 
self; it  says  "routes  or  portions  thereof" 
in  the  plural. 

So  that  the  substitute  mileage  can  be 
singular  or  plural  so  long  as  it  does 
not  exceed  the  money  or  mileage  avail- 
able. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  Is  to 


permit  them  to  exceed  the  present 
mileage  limitation  which  you  could  not 
do  without  the  legislation. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  In  that  con- 
nection, a  State  is  in  competition  with  a 
lot  of  other  States  which  may  like  to 
increase  the  mileage  without  Increasing 
the  dollar  amount. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. However,  routes  must  qualify  under 
the  present  law  relating  to  interstate 
requirements, 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  There  would 
be  no  necessity  to  relinquish  anything 
until  there  had  been  a  determination  as 
to  whether  the  substitute  route  would 
qualify  ? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  would  assume  the 
State,  in  exercising  its  proper  discretion, 
would  want  some  assurance  of  approval 
of  alternatives  before  they  give  up  the 
mileage,  but  I  will  assure  the  gentleman 
under  the  present  law  the  Secretary  does 
not  have  such  authority  if  that  mileage 
exceeds  the  mileage  given  up. 

Mr,  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  understand 
the  present  law,  but  I  am  just  asking,  is 
there  some  way  the  State  could  protect 
itself  against  possible  loss? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  any  State  that  will  ask  for 
replacement  mileage  will  come  in  uith 
requests  for  replacement  before  they 
give  up  any  routes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  Virginia  we  have  a 
problem  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  We  have  Interstate  95,  the 
Shirley  Highway,  which  cannot  be 
widened  until  we  get  a  decision  from  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  to 
whether  a  railroad  can  be  abandoned, 
the  Washington  &  Old  Dominion  Rail- 
road. 

We  also  have  the  same  problem  with 
regard  to  the  present  Interstate  66  from 
the  beltway  Into  Washington.  This  is 
causing  considerable  problems  to  the 
people  In  suburban  Washington.  The  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  has  been 
sitting  on  this  problem  for  more  than 
two  and  a  half  years.  Does  the  gentle- 
man or  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
know  of  any  way  to  get  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  say  whether  or 
not  this  railroad  can  be  abandoned  so 
that  we  can  go  ahead  with  our  program 
In  Virginia  to  get  the  commuters  in  and 
out  of  Washington? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
gentleman  will  have  an  opportimity,  and 
I  hope  he  will  make  himself  available 
to  come  before  our  committee  next  year 
when  we  get  Into  these  urgent  problems. 
I  for  one  would  be  delighted  to  hear  the 
gentleman,  and  also  I  hope,  perhaps,  that 
the  Commission  would  come  before  the 
committee  to  explain  why  these  problems 
continue  to  exist. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  v.-iW  do  that. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  legislation. 
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j^r  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 

^trS^^ER'  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

^Tr'^HOwSSj.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

on  the  point  that  was  raised  concern- 
,  „  =  Dossible  hypothetical  condition  in 
SI  Stat^  of  New  Jersey,  the  gentleman 
11  Florida  stated  that  the  State  may 
?mS)se  substitute  routes  to  the  Secretary 
Ke  Department  of  Transportation 
«hich  could  result  in  more  than  one 
Se  b^S?g  returned  to  the  State,  and 
he  erSre  money  allocation  being  used 
Mr  other  interstate  routes  within  that 
State  as  tie  bUl  stands  now  without  the 
nS  for  any  amendments  to  it;  is  that 

rnrrect? 

Mr  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
St  Of  course  the  State  would  have  to 
Sfy  the  priority  of  needs  for  each 
Se  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  other 
SSSs  and  the  routes  would  have  to  meet 
Sia  established  for  the  Interstate 
svstem  under  existing  law. 

Mr  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  Doint  in  the  Record. 

ThV  SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection.  ^  ,.  ,,    „ 

ilr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
the    gentleman     from     Florida     [Mr 
cSmer]  has  made  It  abundantly  clear 
that  the  State  seeking  addltlona    miles 
under  this  legislation  can  request  more 
Tn  one  project,  and  will  be  eligible    o 
obtain  funds  at  least  equal  to  those  esti- 
mated for  the  cost  of  the  mileage  already 
authorized.  I  am  pleased,  too,  Mr.  Speak- 
er that  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  the 
ra'nkmg  member  of  the  committee,  has 
indicated  that  the  application  may  in- 
clude projects   rather   than   a   project. 
With  this  in  mind,  therefore,  I  can  now 
support  this  legislation,  although  very 
frankly  I  would  prefer  greater  care    n 
the  draftmanshlp  of  the  bill.  I  am  still 
concerned,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  fact  that  the  criteria  for  the  new 
authorized  miles  is  the  same  as  provided 
in  the  first  highway  act  passed  m  1944. 
In  other  words,  in  order  for  a  State  to 
QuaUfy  for  new  mileage  under  this  bill. 
It  must   meet    the    following    criteria: 
first,  importance   to  national   defense; 
second,  svstem  integration;   third,  im- 
portance to  industry;  and  fourth  impor- 
tance to  rural  and  urban  population. 

As  I  explained  to  the  House  in  a  speech 
on  August  28.  1967.  this  criteria  was  es- 
tablished in  1944  when  we  had  a  limited 
number  of  automobiles  using  our  high- 
ways. Conditions  are.  of  course,  dra- 
matlcallv  changed  in  1967.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  criteria  should  and  must 
be  changed,  and  I  regret  that  this  com- 
mittee has  not  seen  fit  to  change  the 
criteria  In  relation  to  the  additional  mi.e- 
age.  In  anv  event,  I  can  recognize  the 
need  for  flexibility  and  can  recognize  that 
some  highways  already  authorized  may 
not  serve  the  needs  of  the  State  as  well 
as  other  highways  not  considered  when 
the  application  was  first  made.  I  think 
the  discu.sslon  here  on  the  floor  has 
ser\-ed  a  useful  purpose  and  that  my 


State,  at  least,  must  recognize  that  if  it 
intends  to  request  new  and  different 
mileage  than  that  already  authorized,  it 
should  do  so  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure 
credit  for  the  amount  of  money  that 
would  have  been  necessary  to  construct 
and  complete  the  miles  heretofore  au- 
thorized. I  sincerely  hope,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  committee  will  hold  eariy  hear- 
ings in  Januar>'.  that  they  will  authorize 
additional  miles  of  federally-aided  high- 
way systems  in  the  States,  and  that  they 
will  consider  a  modernization  of  the  en- 
tire program  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  criteria  for  qualification. 

Mr  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  should 
be  made  plain  by  the  vote  on  this  meas- 
ure that  there  is  no  intent  to  allow  the 
claim   of   higher   highway   mileage   for 
travel  purposes.  I  am  assured  by  the  cona- 
mittee  that  the  purpose  of  this  bill  would 
be  to  increase  the  41,000  miles  authorized 
by  statute  so  that  any  gaps  in  the  present 
Interstate  Svstem  might  be  closed  which 
would  otherwise  be  precluded  because  of 
the  mileage  limitation. 
The  committee  report  states: 

The  urban  mileage  Involved  in  these  situ- 
ations is  usually  short  and  expensive.  Tne 
appropriate  alternate  mileage  Is  usually 
longer  but  substantlaUy  less  expensive. 

I  assume  that  any  person  who  travels 
for  the  Government  and  submits  a  mile- 
age claim  should  submit  the  shorter  of 
two  routes  and  not  the  longer.  If.  Indeed, 
the  urban  mileage  is  shorter,  then  the 
claim  allowed  for  travel  should  be  less. 
If    however,  this  measure  provides  for 
longer   alternate  mileage,   it  might  be 
that  we  leave  the  impression  that  the  in- 
dividual may  claim  the  higher  or  the 
alternate  mileage.  I  have  been  given  the 
assurance  that  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
relates  to  the  construction  of  the  high- 
way system  and  thus  allowing  States  to 
choose  alternate  routes  rather  than  the 
more  expensive  although  shorter  urban 
routes.  In  passing  this  legislation,  how- 
ever. I  think  it  should  be  made  clear  that 
we  -are  not  subjecting  ourselves  to  higher 
mileage  claims. 

In  my  State,  we  have  seen  a  consider- 
able controversy  evolve  as  a  result  of 
mileage  claims  on  official  highway  maps. 
The  contrary  situation  has  developed,  ac- 
cording to  some  people  in  my  State,  that 
the  Government  employee  uses  a  map 
now  which  shows  higher  claims  of  mile- 
age than  would  a  more  modern  map, 
which  In  the  case  of  Texas  has  shown 
that  the  alternate  routes  or  State  routes 
would  be  shorter,  and  thus  cheaper  for 
the  Government.  All  I  want  to  make  plain 
on  this  bill,  however,  is  that  we  are  not 
sanctioning  higher  mileage  claims,  but. 
Indeed,  that  the  lesser  distance.  If  this 
is  uninvolved,  should  be  the  claim.  This 
would  be  less  expensive  for  the  Govern- 
ment   and  I  am  sure  that  all  Members 
concur  that  this  should  be  our  objec- 
tive. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 


that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bUl  H.R.  13933. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  361,  nays  1.  not  voting  70. 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  399) 
YEAS — 361 

Aberoethy  Dertne  ^?. 

Adair  Dlcklneon  Jacobs 

Adams  Ettggs  Jarman 

Addabbo  DlngeU  Joelson 

M^n  Dole  Johnson.  CalU. 

Anderson,  ni.  Donohue  Jonas 

Anderson.  Dom  Jones.  AIa. 

Tenn.  Dow  i°'^^'^°^ 

Andrews.  Dowdy  i°°^'J?-°- 

N  Dak  Downing  Kareten 

Ashbrook  Dulskl  |*^^^,„,,„ 

AahleT  Duncan  Ksustenmeler 

XtrS  Eckhardt  Kee 

RlrlnK  EdmondBon  Keltn 

l^ett  Edwards.  Ala.  KeUy 

i^ln  Ellberg  King.  C»1U. 

l!u  ErlenbOTO  King,  N.Y. 

il^ett  Esch  Klrwan 

Betts  Eshleman  Kleppe 

i!^  Everett  Kluczynekl 

B^hlm  Farbetein  fuprerman 

il^^Cn  FasceU  ^}?^„^,' '''**" 

Blanton  Petghan  Kyros 

Blatnlk  Flnp  \^,r. 

BoKRs  Fisher  Langen 

i^umg  Flood  Latta 

Bolton  Foley  Leggett 

i^w  Ford,  Gerald  R.  Lennon 

Brademas  Ford,  Lipscomb 

Brasco  wmiamD.  Lloyd 

Bray  Fraser  Long.  La. 

Brinkley  Frellnghuysen  Long,  Md. 

Brock  Prledel  Lukena 

Brotanan  Fulton,  Pa  McCarthy 

Brown,  CalU.  Gallflanakls  McClory 

Brown,  Mich.  Gardner  "^£l^[lb 

Brown,  Ohio  Garmatz  McCuUoch 

BroyhUl.N.C.  GathlngB  ""g^^tid 

BroyhUl.  Va.  Gettys  McDonald, 

Buchanan  Glalmo  w^l'^p^ 

Burke.  Fla.  Gibbons  t^^fn 

Btirke,  Ma^.  OUbert  ^.^L*^,^ 

Riirlpfion  Gonzalez  McMlUan 

IS^^.Callf.     Goodllng  Macdon*ld, 

Burton,  Utah  Gray  x.o^^ror 

TJnch  Green.  Greg  MacGregor 

lut^n  Oreen  Pa.  Machen 

Bvrae.  Pa.  Griffiths  ^J^???,^^^ 

B%Tne8,  Wis.  Grose  **,^'"h 

rabell  Grover  Marsh 

clhUl  Gubser  Mathias.  Calif, 

ctrev  Oude  Mathias,  Md. 

rirter  Hacan  Matstmaga 

dSv  Haley  May 

C^erberg  Hall  M^^e 

reller  Halpem  Meeds 

CTancy  HamUton  Mt^klU 

Clausen  Hammer-  Michel 

Don  H  .-^chmidt  Miller,  Calif. 

Claw^n.Del  Hanley  ^J"'fJ^°"° 

Cleveland  Hanna  ^  "L^^ 

Cohelan  Hansen,  Idaho    Mink 

CoUler  Hardy  Mlze 

Colmer  Harrison  Monagan 

ConabL  H.'^ha  Montgomery 

Conte  Harvey  Moore 

g°?bett  Hathaway  Moorhead 

CTamer  Hawkins  Morgan 

Cul^e-  Hechler.  W.  Va.  Morris.  N.  Mex. 

Cunningham  Helstoskl  "orse^Mass. 

Curtis  Henderson  Morton 

Sarlo  Hlck5  Mosher 

Daniel^  Holland  Multer 

mvis  ba  Horton  Murphy.  Rl. 

mVu.Wls.  Hosmer  Murphy.  N.T. 

Dawson  Howard  Jf^f",.. 

de  la  Garza  Hull  NaWher 

Dellenback  Hungate  ^^^\,^ 

Denney  Hunt  ^ '^^"^ 

Bint  Hutchinson  Nix 

5lmlnskl  Ichord  O-Hara,  Rl. 
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OHara.  Mich. 
OKonskl 
O'Neal,  Oa. 
O'Nein.  Mass. 
Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pettis 

PhUbln 

Plcicle 

Pike 

Pirnle 

PofT 

Pollock 

Prtce.  111. 

Pr:ce.  Tex. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Qvile 

Qulllen 

Ra;l-^hack 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Bees 

Re'd.  m. 

Held.  N.T. 

Relfel 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Roberta 

RobLson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

ROL'ers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Roi.ei'.thril 

Ro-tenkowskl 


Roth 
Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rum.=feld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Siitterfleld 

Saylor 

Sch'.deberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Selden 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Stsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Sir.ith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

TmUh,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Sprln':;er 

Stafford 

Starrcrers 

Stanton 

Srred 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Sttlter,  Wis. 

Str.utor. 

Stubblefleld 

otrckcv 

Sullivan 

T?.It 

Talcott 

NAYS— 1 
Wyd!or 


Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

T?ai;ue.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tiernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

\'ander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

WaE:,gonne* 

WrUdle 

Walker 

Wampler 

V'atkins 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

V.'.>-.ai:ey 

White 

Whltener 

Wldnall 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
W'  rr.an 
Yatos 
Yount; 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING — 70 


Abhltt 
Andrews,  Ala. 

Anniinzio 

Arends 

Aspinall 

Batos 

Belcher 

Berry 

Bola.-.d 

BrDOtCS 

Broomfield 

Chamberlain 

Clark 

Conyers 

Corman 

(-  '--Virer 

Delaney 

■^  Jv^.^rds,  Calif. 

Edwards.  La. 

Evans,  Colo. 

tvlns.  Tctm. 

Klndley 

Plyut 

Fountain 


Fulton,  Tenn. 

t'uquu 

Gii;a:rher 

Gocdell 

Guniey 

HuUeck 

Hai.sen,  Wash. 

He'-ert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

H^r'ong 

Hollfleld 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Madden 

Martin 

Mills 

KInshall 

Moss 

Nc-I-ien 

Olsen 

Pepper 

Poage 


Pool 

Purcell 

Relnecke 

Resnick 

Reiiss 

Rivers 

Rodlno 

Roo;!cy,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Stephens 

Thomson,  Wis. 

fdall 

Utt 

Whit  ten 

Wiggins 

Williams.  Miss. 

Willis 

Wright 


So  I  two- third. s  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof*  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  .\rends. 

Mr.  An.nunzlo  with  Mr  Kyi. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.   Rodlno  with  Mr.  BroomSeld. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Gocdell. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Gurnev. 

-Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  .\spinall  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  \Viggin<;. 

Mr  Htvs  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Pindley. 

Mr  Gall.ngher  with  Cowger. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr  .■\ndrews  of  .Mabama  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr  Thomson  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr  Landrum  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 


Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
ton. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
vanla. 

Mr. 
Hams 

Mr. 

Mr 


Clark  with  Mr.  Olsen. 
Boland  with  Mr.  Resnick. 
Udall  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
Pepper  with  Mr.  St  Germain. 
Shipley  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Herlong. 
Whltten  with  Mr.  Willis. 
Wright  with  Mr.  Reuss. 
Rivers  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsyl- 

Edwards  of  Loiiisiana  with  Mr.  Wil- 
of  Mississippi. 

Abbltt  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Fuqua  with  Mr.  Purcell. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FCR  THE  HOLDING  OP 
A  TERM  OF  COURT  AT  MINEOLA 
IN  TIIE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF 
NEW  YORK 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  ^H.R. 
8376)  to  provide  that  the  tr.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  New 
York  shall  be  held  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.. 
and  Mineola,  N.Y. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HR.    8376 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
second  paragraph  of  sec; ion  112(c)  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
:'.s  follows: 

"Court  for  the  eastern  district  shall  be  held 
at  Brooklyn  and  Mineola." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

I\Ir.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  V/ithout  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not  take  the  20 
minutes  allotted  to  me. 

This  bill  amends  section  112 fc)  of 
title  28,  United  States  Cede,  to  author- 
ize the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  East- 
em  District  of  New  York  to  be  held  at 
Mineola.  This  bill  has  been  approved  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  county  bar  associations 
of  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties 

All  of  Lon<^  Island  and  Staten  Island 
are  contained  in  the  eastern  district  of 
New  York.  This  area  includes  five  coun- 
ties. Suffolk,  Na.ssau,  Queens,  and  Kings 
are  on  Long  Island  and  Richmond  is  on 
Staten  Island.  The  population  of  the 
eastern  district  in  1960  was  6,625,672,  In 
1967  unofficial  figures  7.3  million  popu- 
lation. Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties  have 
an  estimated  population  of  2.3  million. 


Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  has  been  the  only  sit« 
where  tiie  court  lias  been  authorized  to 
sit, 

Nassau  County  constitutes  300  square 
miles  and  Suffolk  922  square  niiles,  and 
it  is  these  counties  that  the  bill  is  de- 
signed to  serve.  Mineola  is  approxiniattiy 
30  miles  from  Brooklyn  and  at  the  fa'r 
eastern  point  of  the  district  it  is  a  dis- 
tance of  129  miles.  Travel  time  into 
Brooklyn  during  the  rush  hours  is  a  dif- 
ficult one  due  to  trafBc  congestion,  tak- 
ing 1^4  hours  approximately. 

The  eastern  district  lias  a  very  heavy 
caseload.  On  its  civil  docket  its  caseload 
was  the  eighth  largest  of  any  of  the  92 
districts  in  the  Nation  and  its  crir.iinal 
caseload  was  the  fourtii  heaviest.  A  study 
made  by  the  ba;-  associations  in  con- 
junction with  the  clerk  of  the  court  in 
19G6  indicatt  s  that  in  a  subst?.ntial  por- 
tion of  all  cases  eitlier  one  or  b.^th  parties, 
individual  or  cixporation,  reside  withiii 
Nassau  or  Suffolk  Counties. 

The  area  com.prising  Suflclk  and  Nas- 
sau Counties  constitutes  one  of  the  fast- 
est growiiig  areas  in  t!ie  United  St,ites. 
Since  19:0  the  population  has  increased 
by  120  percent.  A  recent  estimate  of  the 
number  of  business  establishments  lo- 
catin?  in  this  area  number  over  40,000. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  in  its  re- 
port, defers  to  the  Judicial  Conference, 
which  has  heretofore  stated  it  favor-;  en- 
actment of  this  proposal.  The  board  of 
supenisors  of  Nassau  County  has  au- 
thorized the  us?  and  occupancy  for  the 
cf>unty  court  at  Mineola  in  the  court 
buildings  maintained  by  the  county  of 
Nassau  ?.t  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Thus  the  provisions  of  section  142 
of  title  28  of  th?  United  States  Code  are 
complied  with. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  TENZER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  says  that  there  will  be  no  immedi- 
ate reauest  for  additional  court  facilities 
by  trpnsf erring  and  holding  court  at  the 
place  for  which  this  bill  provides? 

Mr.  TENZER.  In  Na.ssau  County;  the 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  further  a.sk  the 
gentleman  if  by  any  chance,  this  is  the 
forerunner  to  additional  court  facilities 
at  some  future  time,  perhaps  in  the  near 
future? 

Mr.  TENZER.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  the  answer  to  the 
question  is  no.  If  there  is  a  future  time 
when  the  population  may  justify  it,  but 
not  as  a  result  of  this  legislation. 

As  a  result  of  this  legislation,  no,  there 
would  be  no  additional  facilities  or  costs 
to  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nassau 
County  Bar  Association  has  adopted  a 
resolution  approving  and  supporting  the 
legislation,  in  the  following  letter: 
Nassau  Count y  Bar  Assoc wtion, 

Mineola,  N.Y.,  April  5,  1967. 
Hon.  Herbert  T^nzer. 
Housp  of  Representatives. 
Washington.   D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  Thank  you  for  your 
inquiry  concerning  the  location  of  the  sec- 
tion of  the  Federal  Court  in  either  Nassau  or 
Suffolk  County. 
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\  ,..h   to   advise    you    that    our   Federal      in  the.  -  -st.n  towns.  Su^.olK  .  now      ^^^^f --—-., ^^n^^I^l^l^^^ 

^  rrommlttee    has    had   this    particular      the    principal    target    of    the    metropolitan     in^t  ^^^^   ^^^^^    ^^^^ 

Tter  und"  "'dv  for  a  considerable  period      -^«4^P°P;"f '°Vta?  f  D^trlct  Court  for  the     Island  Conmiercial  Review).  In  1965  the  total 

irHHin~a:  ^BB§^^B3.  i-rS3S=Hi 
?lH£^iF^rl3a  Hii=Ssrs.=sSe  ;B~:^lf~"^» 

'.nded  the  adoption  of  an  appropriate  reso-  folk  Counties  follow.  qoO:   lnl965  there  were  1.323,033   (U=ng  Is- 

f  Hon   T^c  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  Approximate  road  mileage  of  American          ;aud  Commercial  Review  i . 

"i  ™rectcr==  is  as  follows:  Automobile  Association  Between  1950  and  1960  expenditures  In  the 

tSSd"  that     the    Bar    Association    of  Location  Miles      public  school  systems  in   the  two  counues 

«.     County  supports  the  establishment      Mineola        3°      increased  494 -c,  some  $64.2  mill  on  to  $381  7 

TftJSToi  the' Federal  District  Court,      ^^X^g^on   --  50     ^^u.^    (Long  Island  Conunercla^^  Review K 

Itcrn  District,  and  that  such  section  be      Hauppauge ^7          xhe  number  oi  '■'^J^^^^^^'^l'^^^^to   aSd 

■paA.cts  B.  rno^HUCt.^^^  ^^^                               „.---.-----       1^9  Comm^ial  Ke^ , .  ^ 

urient  ro.iii. ^^^^   to  agriculture   declined   from   iDO.bSO 

x'Y    Speaker,    the    following    excerpts  Travel  times  between  the  above  locations  ^         ^^  33.3-.  cf  the  land,  to  97,182  acres,  or 

*  \t,    thP    reDort   of    th«   Federal   court  and  Brooklyn,  especially  at  the  morning  and  ^   ^^       jgi^nd  Commercial 

from   the    '^^"^^    °'^,|i.'-ij/  countv    Bar  evening  rush  hours,  are  substantially  greater  ^»  .    °f 

committee    O^ .  t^^.//^^°,f^blishnent    .f  than  the  distances  indicate.  For  example    a  ^^j\f  ^J^,  ^..^^  two-county  population,  then 

Association  relative  to  "^f '^^i'^^^^f"^^;'^  i rip  bv  automobile  from  Huntington  to  arrive  [^^^^^^  ^^   2.084.904,  znade  it  the  fourth 

Federal  court  facilities  for  Nassau  and  ^^"-^p^^.^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  weekday   at   10:00   a.m.  ^f*-'^,^  urban   countv    area    In    the   United 

Suffolk  Counties  includes  some  mforma-  grallv    takes    about    1=4    hours,    due    to  ^^^b^^    ^.^^^   ^^^.  ycrk   City,   Chicr.go   and 

tioiiwhich  will  be  helpful  in  understand-  ^.^^^^  congestion  on  all  westbound  roads.  ^^^  Angeles    (Long  Island  Commercial  Re- 

ing  the  need  for  passage  of  HR.  3376.  ^^^    existing   federal   court:    creation,  view).                                    ^                 o-qia 

It  follows:  location  and  popitlation  sfrved  As  oI   January   1,   1967  there  ^■,re2..^9TA 

ExcEBPrs  FHOM  report  or  Sveeolk  Countv  ^,    eastern    district    of    New    Yor^    was     ^^l^^'^^ll^^^^^ZVaV^tre^i). 

,  E5T,.rLisnMENT  OF  THE  committee:  .srP.-oRT     established  in  the  ^^^J^J^f  °    '?^\^*,^'o,S        Ts   of   No  ember   1966  the^e  were  611.800 
'■  OF  THE  NASSAU  COUNTV  BAR  ASSOCIATION  c.  391 ) .  Ite  court  rias  ^^^J^^^, Jf '\.^f  J°e^tnt     non-a^  icultvral  wa.e  and  sal..ry  workers  in 

»nrt  ^  ^oll'  Counties  Counties.  strtiction.  based  on  the  building  permits  is- 

On  October   13    1966    the  Nassau  County  4.  population  TRE^•I»3  in  the  eastern  district  ,„^^  j^  the  two  counties.  The  distribution  of 

B.r  AsEO-^'i-Uiou  was  f.ppnsed  of  the  study  Exhibit  "A"  annexed  to  this  report  shows  ^^pse  unit,  v.as   as   ^^'■"J^^-.J;-''';';,-.^^  of 

and  of  th°  belief  on  the  o.irt  of  the  direc-  ^s^  populations  and  future  projections  for  Suffolk,  10.205  (New  York  State  Division  01 

tors  of  the  Suffolk  County  Bar  Associ.ation  ^    counties  In  the  eastern  district.  So^irces  Housingi. 

th-  enablUlimeut  of  federal  court  facilities  f,^^  ^1,^5^  figures  are  specified  in  footnotes  to          ^s  of  June  30.  1966  t^"^,J^^;!,„*26  offices 

or  the    -"o    coimties    was    warranted.   The  ^/e  table.  The  most  recent  population  estl-  cf  financial  Institutions  In  the  two  counties 

directors  of  tha  Na^.^au  r.-sociatlon  discusied  ^^^^  available  (7.247,775)  combines  the  Long  ,Lon-  tland  Commercljrl  R;^^^^. 

the  PiojectniKl  on  October  23,  19C6  informed  jsiar.d  Lighting  Company  figures  for  Nassau         gome    of    the    !'''•?«"    '"^"f^^'f,'"  off! 

hat  -^t  i.s  the  clesir3  of  our  Board  to  co-  '^^^  guffolk  for  January  1,  1966   (2.349.275)  united  States  ha;.-e  plants  'p.  ^^^^^f '  °!^^;'^. 

ope  ate  In  every  w..y  possible  on  this  par-  ^^h   1965  estimates  for  the  three  counties  folk.  l''=1^5"S  ^jumman  A ircraft^^^^^^^^^^^ 

'•  -'—   -^%^-   —  °^  ri^S^^S^Uon  m  Lssau  and  Suf-  J-lc.^ JP-;S=  rSS^C.^ 

All  of  Long  Island  and  Staten  Island  are  ^°^h^^^^„  iqsq  and  1960  the  combined  popu-  pra  and  Instrument  Corporation.  Ther?  are  a 

contained  in  the  eastern  district  of  New  York.  -        ;^           ^j  guffolk  Increased  107'"  .  number  of  coUsaes  and  universities  In  tne 

Of  the   five   counties   In   the   d:.strlct,   three  'B„^;^''ge°j;  ^50  and  1966  the  two  county  popu-  two-county  area  incUidlne  Hcffti a  and  A del- 

(Rlchn-.ond,  Queens  and  Kings)  are  also  bor-  ""„";, .creased    148'>.    Between    1950    and  phi  Univjrsit'er,  C.  W.  Post  College  cf  Long 

oughs  of  the  City  of  New  York.  '         ,.       combined    population    of    Kings,  i.iand  University.   Nassau   C""'"^timt^uoi- 

Richmond  (Staten  Island)  has  some  man-  ^^«                   Richmond   increased  5.7-^  lege,   Suffolk  Community  College    Familng- 

ufarturlng  ard  Its  sparse  population,  prac-  '^\               jggo  ^^d  1965  the  Kings-Queens-  dale    Agricultural    and  J^Sf "  .^/j.  JL^^'V  ^ew 

tlcally   unchanged   for   decades,   is   now   in-  R.^i^Jond  population  Increased  12.1-..  The  and  the  bu-geonlng  Sme  UnUersity  of  New 

creasins  ra:^ldly  due  to  the  recent   comple-  ^'^'^^"f^'^j,  of  Kings  County,  the  seat  of  the  York  at  Stony  Brook.  The  St«e  of  Ne«  York 

tion  of  the  Verrezzano-N.nrrows  Bridge  ccn-  P°P,"t'^'^°tually   declined   between    1950   and  has  Indicated  its  Intent  to  «f^^f !>•  ^,.\™,^^; 

necting  it  to  Brooklyn.  Richmond's  area,  how-  ^°^^pfS ions  for  the  vears  1975  and  1985  cal  school  and  teaching  hospital  at  the  .tate 

ever  (60  sq.  miles).  Is  a  limiting  factor  on  f,^°;  f  °i',^l,'°"decline  In  the  Kings  County  Universitv  campus   at   Stony  Brook,    and  a 

future -row  th.  populat  on     a    leveling    off    of    the    Queens  Veterans    Administration    hospital    Is    also 

Queens  (113  sq.  mlles^   and  Kings  (76  sq.  P°P^       population   slishtly   below   its    1965  scheduled  for  the  area.                       ^^^^    ^.^^ 

ctr;teri";^.^\ea^"i^a^'u^facrri;ig^'"s:^  ^.tire,^ai|l^a  doubling  of  the  population  of      ^^Also^  <:ontalned    m^^the^  -,«,----, 

tonl^;^;     and  highway  congestion  and  H.hniond^  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^                                      ^^^rJ^S^'l^rn^^'^^^^^ 

";:^r:S::  miles)  exhibits  manvtyp.  [^  ^^^I^M^'X^^  ^^  T^^v/^^  S^HotSW  -- 

cal  suburban    qualities:    well-planned   resl-  tw°  cou   t  e    ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  .^^^^^  ^^^  y„  ^  ""^f  f^f^ff  ,  °J  near  futSe  th»lU  be 

dentlal  areas,  parks,  regional  shopping  cen-  ^"^.'^^untles  of  4.735.000,  By  the   1980's  It  cated  that  '^  J']^.  ^^".i^.^^Jlj^g.^Kifr 

ters.  and  attractive  light  Industry,  but  seems  C^tj   ^ounties  o              ^^^^^^  districfs  popu-  at  least  two  l^,YH^^^"°J^.i"'XatedS  there 

to  have  reached  n.aximum  population  satu-  ,^,•^^„^PPfl^,'o,al  7,720,000.  of  which  39.965-.  "^^O";";'^,"^  /n  ,L  ne'^uture  an  oc^ 

niion.  Its  streets  and  highways  are  crowded  '^           attributable  to  Na.ssau  and  Suffolk,  will  P^^^^^^., °^;" /„  g^loi^^^^ 

and   busy,   but  do   not   yet  suffer  from  the  ^^^^'^^^^^  ,^,,,,,,,  confirm  that  Nass.au  ^-^^j;;  ^  ;f  ^"^t,^"ber  of  pri^te"^        public 

a-me  congestion  of  the  citv.  g^,j^  counties  constitute  one  of  the          'J"'      ^^^^^  ^^e  two  counties,  including 

Suffolk    County's     (C22     sq.     miles)      two  ^^              populated,   as   well   as   one   of  ?1;P°;\;^; Xpert  'n  Isllp.  the  Westhamp- 

westernmost  towns    (Huntington  and  Baby-  ^^^^^^   growing   suburban   areas   in   the  J^^'^,.   Force   ba<=e     the   Republic    Aviation 

Ion,  Share  Nassau's  characterls  Ics,  and  ap-  ^^^^^  fieW  at  Cal verton .  A  fourth  Jetport  for  metro- 

pear  to  have  passed  through  their  most  rapid „,tween    the  noMtan  New  York  may  be  located  In  Suffolk 

population   erowth.   The   three  other   towns  ,  The    population    ^'^P^^^J  ^^fj!'^,"  Vtu  Countv 

in  Suffolk's  heavllv  populated  western  end,  v.'estern  and  eastern  t^^"^ '^<^J°J;f  ^  Bianchi         A  number  of  studies  by  various  agencies 

I  Smlthtown,  Isllp  and  Brookhaven ) .  already  tion  of  a  local  reapportionment  ^^''t'  S'°"^^  of  th»  State  of  New  York  and  the  County  of 

have  large   populations   but   have   the   area  v.  Griffing-  presently  pending  '°  f!^5  Supr^"^^  Suffolk  have  made  It  almost  certain  that  a 

(notablv    Brookhaven,    larger    than    Nassau  court    (^"b-   "on,.   ^^^J-^.^'/^l^^J'^nch  Sge  or  bridges  to  Connecticut  or  Rhode 

County)'   to  absorb  extremely  large  numbers  Suffolk  Comity^NeuYork^et.a^^^^^  ^r^J^    ^.^^^    ^^    constructed    from    eastern 

of  people  90-,  of  Suffolk's  population  resides  et.  al.,  October  Term  1966.  No.  4»i ) . 
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Nassau   and/or   Suffolk   County   within    the  Nassau  or  Suffolk  (Item  3).  The  26  cases  In  of  lUlnols  to  sit  at  Rork  i^innrt  Tt  »• 

nest  decade,  thus  linking  the  east  end  or  these  two  categories  comprise  28.6%  ofthe  m  1950  Unf^d  Ste^^d^^d'r^V^^ '^**<' 

IxDng  Island  With  the  mainland  and  provld-  cases,    which    would   necessarily   have   been  S°rvl«  naeel 296?-^^                     ^ '""'"^ 

ing  access  to  New  England's  industries.  Some  flled  in  Nassau  or  Suffolk  County  U  facUitlM  ..         ^  ^  k,?  u         .     . 

studies  have  also  been  pursued  with  respect  Xor  such  flllne  werravallaWe           ^"^""^^  •   •  ■  establishment  of  a  court  at  Rock 

«,.—......„.._,.  ^^^^,^1^.^^  SSrESSs 

S.    CASJELOAD   OT   BXISTENG   CXJUHT  ^lon   Of   the    SUTVey.  a,    Mnllne     Vaot   Xjrr,llr,o     TrJL„^  ?      "** 

The  united  States  District  Court  for  the  ^^"^^^^^fT"  ''■  ^°?V^^  "^°"^  ^^^^^^^  l"  and°"°^  "^a'llfau""^  ^    the%rra^ 

eastern  district  of  New  York  U  one  of  the  ?"  *^"°'l'^"°''  requested  the  United  States  source  of  the  b^iness  now  in  the  DrJ^° 

busiest  courts  in  the  United  States.  As  of  t^'^^^lfJ"' '^^.T'^l'^T^''' ^^  ^'^  ^°'^  States  District  Court  for  t7e  SoutherS^ 

March  31.  1966  its  civil  caseload  of  1897  was  ^^/"Ji^H,.^^     i?  '«°'"°1  *^^  °'"'«'°  °'  ^^"^^  northern  division   of  Illinois    «fl^t; 

exceeded  by  only  seven  district  courts  In  the  ^*t,     ^     f^  ^,i?.^^^  "'^"^  "'^  "P""^*  '^^^^'^  ^^^^  approximately  25%  of  the  total  vE 

country,  those  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  ^^"^/^   ^\'fl   1  *S^<f"^  *"  ^^^''^  ^  originates  in  the  Rock  Island  area  •' 

Southern  District  of  New  York,  Eastern  Dls-  f^'^  !.^°^^  *^**  °^  ^^^  ^98  criminal  cases  re-  as  the  recent  auestlonalr^  inrii,.at«   . 

trlct    of   Pennsylvania,    Eastern    District    of  ^^^ed  during  the  calender  year  1966  to  the  mo7e  thL  IsToflhrSS^of  tS^ 

U)ulsiana,     Northern     District     of     Illinois,  ^^i*^f,f  ^^^  f'°''''^  ""^  »!?  '^"^'  ^8«^-  Dlst^ct   court   emanates  ?roTNassau^n'5 

Northern  District  of  California  and  Southern  *='^*'  ^^^^  arose  in  Nassau  or  Suffolk  County,  Suffolk  Counties   Moreover XesftwH.." 

District  Of  CaUfornla.  °^  15.0%  of  the  total.  The  figures  are  based  ties  have  a  combined  nonulatfo^^^^^ 

The  eastern  district  court's  criminal  case-  "P""^  *^^  ^'^^  '°  ^^^^^  the  crimes  were  com-  2  349  2?!  a^  contrasted  w^ththVo^^ 

load  Of  600  cases  as  of  March  31.  1966  was  ?i'*^,^/,^^\"  ^^.^^^  '^'  <^°^^'y  °f  '•'s'dence  soripr^pfsedt^  be  served  S  ScjTv'^h: 

fourth   heaviest   in   the   country,   being   ex-  °^  the  defendants.  j,^,^P   ^P^^^  ^^  Rock  llland    imnol5' :JS 

ceeaed  only   by  the  district  courts  for  the  "T-  factors  warranting  ABDmoNAi,  locations  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Admlnlstrativ. 

District  of   Columbia;    Southern  District   of  for  the  holding  of  cotiRT  OfHce  of  the  United  States   Courts    supra 

rftnfnrni°« ''^     ^^'^     Southem     District     of  Review  of  much  of  the  Congressional  leg-  ^^°'^^  that  the  entire  Southern  District  of 

The  eastPrn  rtt^frirt:  t^.„     <-  «no  Islatlon  authorizing  district  courts  to  sit  in  nUnols  as  of  March  31,  1966  had  only  353 

undPr  «f,n;^^=,^^^/fv,     .li°    f^^  persons  additional  locations  Indicates  that  dlstrlbu-  ^=1^"  cases  pending,  as  contrasted  with  2  144 

mtem  as  o7  M?rrh  ,      ,ol^"^^  KT^^i°u  '*°^   °^   "^'"^^   caseload    is   an   Important  ^^  ^^^  Eastern  District  of  New  York.  ^ 

drllft  nf,mL*^fr^>,     •       ^  "^11  ^^^   ^^^^  ^^""^^  to  be  considered,  as  bearing  upon  the  Southern  District  of  nilnols  had  66  criminal 

SA  rpH^r«,         X^  'l^'^Vr.-  ^^^  ^^"^^"^  *1°^«  ^^'^  convenience  of  attorneys,  litigants!  cases  pending  on  March   31.    1966    ™n 

Sir  Of  bInkAntcr™  nPnH^'"  '^'^^^  '^^"^^^^^  ^^^  ^^°"-  especially  wherl  dls-  trasted  with  the  500  pending  here.  The  DU- 

af   ilRan^^l.L        J    .^^^  °°  ^^""^^  *^°«^  °'  travelling  times  to  the  courthouse  trlct  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  nil- 

Thes^  flpnfr^  fr»  rt/,?5i^^<         »v,    r,  are  great.  The  relative  populations  of  the  nols  la  presently  authorized  to  hold  court  at 

Of  the  dS^  nf  th»  Anlf  ?"?  'm'  ^^^°"  '^''"'"  ^^^  °^  the  specific  area  to  be  served  5  locations  [28  U.S.C.  I  93(b)  ] . 

Of    Se  Snued  s?itef  Cou^°  or''thrn?r?nH  l^  "  ""'^  '°""  '°'=""°'^'  "«  ^1^°  considered.  Comparison  of  the  Eastern  District  of  New 

January  1  through  MarchTi    I96fi       ^  IZ  'IT^^''  ""^  "^"^^  ^°'  '»°°'  Section  93.  York  with  the  District  of  Connecticut  de 

a   uary      tnrough  March  31,  1966.  Title  28.  United  States  Code,  was  amended  to  monstratas  that  the  caseload  here  warranl 

a.  MSTRiBtrnoN  qp  existing  caseload  authorize  the  United  States  District  Court  an  additional  location  or  locations  for  th» 

So  far  as  could  be  determined,  no  survey  '  t^e  Southern  District,  northern  division  holding  of  court • 

was  ever  made  prior  to  1966  as  to  the  origin __^ 

of  cases  docketed  In  the  eastern  district  fed-  ' 

eral    court.    At    the    request    of    the    Suffolk  District                        DnnniMinn       I'^^l'^Zt,  Criminal  cases     Civil  cases      Persons  under     Bankruptcy 

County  Bar  Association,  a  questionnaire  In  '*'""""'"      hi  n/cVurt  "'^  ^"^           """^'"^          ^^'"'"""'            "'" 

the  form  shown  by  Exhibit  "B"  was  made '  """^              supervision 

available  to  counsel  docketme  civil  raspw  in  r    .                                                                         ~  ' ' 

menclng    November    7,    1966.    Although    the ^.3"."'              3  115  679              375                   ga 

trial  period  has  not  yet  terminated,  a  tabu- 

latlon   of   91    questionnaires   filed   with   the         Representative  quotations  from  legislative  ackvowi  mr-v,rv-..T= 

clerk  during  the  period  November  7.  1966  to      histories    of    several    other    amendments    to  »  ,  .,  ''^«-^°^^™gments 

January  5,  1967  Is  available.  Of  the  ninetv-      title  28,  United  States  Code,  are  annexed  as  t  ^PPJ'^'^tlon  is  extended  to  the  Honorable 

one  cases  represented  by  questionnaires,  34  Exhibit  "D"  to  this  report.  We  believe  that  t^,^^^\z:  ^^^'^tt.  Chief  Judge  United  States 

have  either  a  plaintiff  or  a  defendant  resi-  Nassau   and   Suffolk   Counties   qualifv   as   a  fl^^trict  Court,  Eastern  District  of  New  York; 

dent  within,  or  a  corporate  party  having  its  situs  for  holding  court  bv  virtue  of  their  ^°^°^^°l^  Lewis  Orgel.  Clerk  of  the  United 

place    of    business    In.    Nassau    or    Suffolk  Population,  volume  of  federal  litigation  eeo-  '='tates  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dlvl- 

County.  Thus  In  37.36%   of  the  civil  cases  graphical  location  with  respect  to  the  Court  t°^   °l             ^°^^''    ^^^   Honorable  Joseph 

docketed   during   that   period,    venue   could  and  continued  future  growth                             '  "°^^'  ^J^'ted  States  Attorney  for  the  Eastern 

properly  have  been  In  a  separate  district  or  =    Tr.rATir>>r<:  r^^  .,r   ^v,on.T       ^  -District  of  New  York,  for  their  unstinting  co- 

dlvlsion  encompassing  only  Nassau  and  Suf-          ^°<^*"°'^s  op  all  existing  federal  courts  operation  with  this  committee,  and  for  mak- 

folk  Counties.  *'          *        ^                   °°  ''^^                           and  population  served  ing  available  Information  which  was  of  great 

Other  statistics  derived  from  the  91  ques-          ^   review  of  title  28  United  States  Code  ^'a^^e  In  Its  study.  Thanks  are  especially  ex- 

tlonnaires  are  as  follows:  ^  81-131,   shows  that  80  district  courts  are  tended  to  the  first  two  gentlemen  for  rnak- 

,    „       .  presently  authorized  to  sit  in  408  locations  ^^S  possible  the  90  day  trial  sunev  report 

1.  Number  of  cases  In  which  a  plaintiff  throughout  the  United  SUtes.  It  Is  the  ex-  above.  The  conclusions   reached,   of  course 

resides  in  (or  is  a  corporate  plaintiff  ceptlonal  district  court  which  is  not  author-  are  the  committee's  own, 

ha\-lng  a  place  of  business  In)  Nas-  Ized  to  hold  court  at  more  than  one  location  Respectfully  submitted 

sau  or  Suffolk  County 14         The  typical  district  court  has  a  far  lighter  Federal  Court  CoMMrrTEE,  Suffolk 

^    Number  of  cases  in  which  a  defend-  caseload  than  does  New  York's  Eastern  Dls-  County  Bar  Association 

ant  resides  In  (or  is  a  corporate  de-  trlct  court,  yet  Is  authorized  to  hold  court  ^y-   Richard  C.  Carr,  Chairman 

fendant  having  a  place  of  business  In  multiple  locations  _, 

In)  Nassau  or  Suffolk  County 24              ,               ,               ,  ^^^  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 

3.  Number  of  cases   having  an  out-of-                   .    «npvnr«r  t.,^.,^^^  ...  „  '              *  ^^^  ^°^^  fMr.  Wydler]   Is  recognized 

district  plaintiff  and   a   Nassau  or  ,f'  ^^"^°^«  location  at  Huntington  Mr.  WYDLER    Mr    Sneaker    I  rise  in 

Suffolk  defendant 12         Although  the  various  Nassau-Suffolk  loca-      favor  of  this  lpffl«:lati'nn  •^hi^h  L  hlfria 

4.  Number  of  cases  in  which  the  claim  Is  tlons  mentioned  In  section  2  of  this  report     the  Hon. e        ^^^*^'^"°"  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^""^ 

stated  to  have  arisen  In  Nassau  or  ^^^  ^"  relatively  distant,  both  In  terms  of  a^   oTr.^tf„       ,  ,     .    ,, 

Suffolk  County 14  road  mileage  and  travel  time,  from  the  exist-  rnatter  of  fact.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 

q,„       ..       ,    ^.  .^     ,                       ''^S  federal  courthouse  In  Brooklyn,  they  are  ^'^^  ^°^^  ^^^^  ^0  years  ago  that  I  first 

aince  the  individual  plaintiff's   residence  not  at  the  present  time  Inaccessible  to  one  recommended  to  the  Nassau  Countv  Bar 

Suffolk  area.  Further.  In  cases  Instituted  by  Another  factor   to  be   considered   In   the  ^l^eola    and    the    area    of   Hauppauge. 

n«i°^;°:.*r"^^P3*"'*"^"'*'^  the  Individ-  placement  of  a  federal  court  annex  Is  the  "^^    ^^^ter    is    in    Suffolk    County    and 

dtfpTrC^^f'a'w^Ll    *t^'^f  ^°\  *^*  corporate  availability  without  cost  to  the  United  States  ^  ^oP^d   to  forestall  any  argument  be- 

mlnes  venue  and  L^^TToV^Z^^'^,"^^^"  ^r^'')!'!.'''"  ^"^^""  ^^  facilities.  Title  28.  tween  the  two  counties  over  the  location 

^r,7nl               ^,         ^     '^  additional  cases  U.S.  Code  §  142,  so  requires.  of  the  new  court  fariHtlp.: 

would   necessarily  have   been   Institiited   In  .  t  hliii,^  7^  ♦  k  ^^^^^^'^.S'                    _,„ 

•            •            •            •            .  I  believe  in  the  years  to  come  we  will 
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nrobablj'  Include  Hauppauge  or  some 
nther  area  in  Suffolk  in  addition  to  Nas- 
sau because  of  demand  and  growth  m 
those  areas.  ,, 

But  there  is  a  problem  in  connection 
with  this  legislation,  and  I  would  like 
M  address  a  question  on  that  to  the 
nroponent  of  the  bill  and  the  sponsor  of 
the  bill,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
rMr  Tenzer]. 

The  bill  before  us,  H.R.  8376,  sUtes  in 
effect  that  court  for  the  eastern  district 
shall  be  held  in  Brooklyn,  and  Mineola. 
Now  there  is  some  question  that  arises 
as  to  the  meaning  of  Mineola  that  has 
been  raised  in  the  past  in  connection 
with  the  location  of  the  various  faciUties. 
As   I   understand    the    offer    of    the 
county  of  Nassau,  it  is  to  hold  the  court, 
or  to  make  available  facilities  for  the 
court  in  my  congressional  district,  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  New 
York  The  Fourth  Congressional  District 
of  New  York  does  not  include  the  area 
of  Mineola.  The  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  New  York  has  a  section  which 
Is  generally  referred  to  by  the  public 
as  Mineola.  but  which  is  in  fact  in  Gar- 
den Citv,  NY.,  which  is  part  of  my  con- 
gressional district.   Now,  I  am  fearful 
that  there  some  problem  may  arise;  that 
is  the  problem  between  the  language  of 
this  bill  and  the  actual  place  that  is  be- 
ing offered  by  the  county  of  Nassau  for 
the  holding  of  this  court,  because  I  be- 
lieve the  facilities  you  are  offering  to  the 
Federal  Government  are  located  in  Gar- 
den City,  N.Y. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  .  ,,  ^.  ^  . 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
vleld  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
"  Mr.  TENZER.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  am  delighted 
to  have  him  endorse  this  legislation.  I 
know  that  it  has  the  endorsement  of  both 
the  gentleman  himself  and  Congressman 
Grover,  and  also  our  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Wolff,  all  of  who  have  in- 
dicated that  this  is  a  bipartisan  bill. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to  es- 
tablish the  sessions  of  the  court  in  the 
existing  county  courthouse.  The  county 
courthouse  is  registered  in  every  docu- 
ment, official  and  othenvise,  in  the  tele- 
phone directory  and  in  the  official  re- 
cords of  the  State  courts  to  be  Usted  at 
Mineola.  If.  in  fact,  it  is  physically  lo- 
cated in  Garden  City,  the  intent  of  the 
legislation,  I  can  assure  the  gentleman, 
Is  that  the  sessions  be  held  where  the 
court  facilities  are  located,  and  that  is  in 
the  county  courthouse  located  at 
Mineola. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  understand  what  the 
gentleman  has  said,  but  I  again  raise 
the  question  only  because  this  deals  with 
possible  Federal  legislation,  and  I  would 
like  to  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  we 
should  be  precise  and  to  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  county's  offer.  It  might 
be  well  in  that  since  we  cannot  amend 
the  bill  In  the  present  procedure,  to  con- 
sider some  appropriate  manner  in  which 
we  can  make  sure  we  do  not  lock  our- 
selves out  from  getting  the  facilities  in 
the  area,  and  in  the  buildings  where  we 
w&ntt  this 

Mr.  TENZER.  I  was  advised  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


that  there  must  be  a  specific  location. 
In  other  words,  we  could  not  say  "Nas- 
sau County";  it  had  to  be  specific. 

May  I  call  the  attention  of  the  gentle- 
man to  page  4  of  the  report  on  the  bill, 
in  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph  of 
resolution  No.  951  of  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors of  Nassau  County,  In  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

iJesolted.  That  this  board  of  supervisors 
hereby  authorizes  the  use  and  occupancy  of 
space  to  be  allotted  In  the  court  buildings 
maintained  by  the  county  for  court  facilities 
to  enable  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  New  York  to  conduct  Its 
business  In  Mlneols.  Nassau  County,  N.Y.; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  use  and  occupancy  oi 
any  such  space  as  may  be  allotted  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid  shall  be  without  cost  to 
the  U.S.  Government. 


the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.      

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTENTD 
REMARKS 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter  on  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  _.  ,j  ^ 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  As  I  imderstand,  the 
common  usage  of  the  term,  Mineola  ex- 
tends beyond  the  line  of  the  Old  Country 
Road  there? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect about  that. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  As  you  know,  I  tlilnk 
there  would  be  equal  license  to  put  the 
courthouse  in  your  district  since  you  have 
vour  office  in  my  district. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  know  and  that  cre- 
ated some  confusion  some  months  ago. 
That,  fortunately,  did  not  turn  out  to 
be  serious.  I  think  we  use  the  term  rather 
loosely  in  our  area  to  describe  the  sec- 
tion of  Garden  City  and  Mineola.  I  am 
not  sure  that  would  be  a  safe  thing  to 
do  when  we  are  con.sidering  Federal  leg- 
islation, and  that  is  why  I  raise  the  point 
at  this  time  and  I  think  some  attention 
should  be  given  to  it. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  am  glad  you  raised  the 
question.  „,  ., 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TENZER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  GROVER.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation  of  course.  Sharing  my  con- 
stituency both  in  Nassau  and  Suffolk 
Counties,  I  originally  had  fondly  thought, 
that  this  facility,  or  extension  of  district 
should  include  a  sitting  of  the  Federal 
court  in  the  great  county  of  Suffolk— 
which  incidentally,  Mr.  Tenzer,  is  not 
900,000  in  population  but  is  now  well  over 
1  million  people  by  the  latest  estimates 
and  the  Lord  willing,  and  some  of  my 
colleagues  from  Iowa  willing,  before  an- 
other 10  vears  we  will  be  looking  for  an 
extension  at  the  great  county  of  Suffolk. 

I  extend  my  compliments  to  my  Nas- 
sau and  Suffolk  colleagues  who  support 
this  bill  and  to  the  hard-working  com- 
mittees of  the  bar  associations  of  both 
coimties.  ,     .  ,j 

Mr.  'WYDLER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  HJl.  8376? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thlrds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof) 


WHEELING  CREEK  WATERSHED 
COMPACT.  PENNSYLVANIA  AND 
WEST  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  12010)  to  grant  the  consent  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Wheeling  Creek 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention District  compact,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  12010 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
consent  of  Congress  Is  given  to  the  Interstate 
compact  relating  to  the  Wheeling  Creek 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
District  between  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  rati- 
fied by  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
In  an  Act  approved  by  the  Governor  of  such 
Commonwealth  on  August  2.  1967.  and  by  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  In  an  Act  approved  by 
the  Governor  of  such  State  on  March  1.  1967. 
Such  compact  reads  as  follows: 

"WHEELING  CREEK  WATERSHED  PBOTECTION  AND 
FLOOD    PREVENTION    DISTRICT    COMPACT 

"Article  I.  Recitation  of  reasons  for  compact. 
"Whereas,  Wheeling  Creek,  a  tributary  of 
the  Ohio  River,  arises  In  Pennsylvania,  flows 
through  Washington  and  Greene  Counties  of 
that  commonwealth,  enters  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  flows  through  Marshall  and  Ohio 
Counties,  West  Virginia,  and  empties  into  the 
Ohio  River  at  Wheeling,  West  Virginia;  and 
"Whereas.  The  Inhabitants  of  Marshall  and 
Ohio  Counties,  West  Virginia,  and,  also,  but 
to  a  much  lesser  degree,  the  inhabitants  of 
Washington  and  Greene  Counties,  Pennsyl- 
vania, living  along  Wheeling  Creek  have  over 
the  years  experienced  loss  of  life  and  property 
from  flooding  ol  that  stream;  and 

"Whereas.  Surveys  made  by  the  SoU  Con- 
servation Service  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agrictilture  indicate  that  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  four  counties  named  can 
best  be  protected  from  the  flooding  of  Wheel- 
ing Creek  by  flood  prevention  dams  con- 
structed there  on  with  some  of  the  dama 
being  located  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
stream  and  Its  tributaries  In  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania;  and 

"Whereas,  the'  federal  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act  of  1964.  as 
amended,  authorizes,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, federal  assistance  to  local  organiza- 
tions In  preparing  and  carrying  out  under- 
takings for  flood  prevention  and  the  conser- 
vation, development,  utilization  and  dispoaal 
of  water  In  watershed  or  subwatershed  areaa; 

and 

"Whereas.  No  local  organization  within  the 
meaning  of  the  federal  act  aforesaid  estab- 
lished bv  or  organized  under  the  laws  of  West 
Virginia'  is  competent  under  state  laws  to 
acquire  land  for.  construct,  and  operate  with 
or  without  federal  assistance  flood  preven- 
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tlon  facilities  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  It  appears  that  no  such  local 
organization  established  by  or  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  Comomnwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  can  Justify  the  exepndlture  of 
locally  raised  funds  to  construct  and  operate 
flood  prevention  facilities  which  will  benefit 
primarily  the  Inhabitants  of  the  neighbor- 
ing State  of  West  Virginia:  and 

"Whereas.  Facilities  erected  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  Wheeling  Creek  and  its  tributaries 
for  flood  control  and  prevention  can  never- 
theless have  a  recreational  value  for  the  citi- 
zens of  both  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania 
and    particularly   the   citizens   of   Ohio   and 
Marshall  Counties,  West  Virginia,  and  Wash- 
ington and  Greene  Counties,  Pennsylvania; 
accordingly,  for  purposes  of  promoting  that 
potential,  as  well  as  providing  a  vehicle  or 
means  whereby  federal  assistance  may  be  en- 
listed for  the  protection  of  citizens  of  her 
neighboring  State  of  West  Virginia  from  the 
flooding  of  Wheeling  Creek,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  Joins  with  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  In  negotiating  and  ratifying 
this  compact;  now  therefore, 
"Article  n.  Wheeling  Creek  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention 
District  Created. 
"The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  hereby  create  as 
an  agency  and  Instrumentality  of  the  gov- 
ernments thereof  a  district  to  be  known  as 
the   •Wheeling   Creek   Watershed    Protection 
and   Flood  Prevention  District."   hereinafter 
called  the  district,  which  shall  embrace  all 
territory  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  State  of  West  Virginia,   the 
water  in  which  flows  ultimately  into  Whe«l- 
ing  Creek  or  its  tributaries. 
"Article  m.  Wheeling  Creek  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention 
Commission  Created. 
"The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the   State   of   Weat   Virginia   hereby   create 
as  the  governing  body  of  the  district  the 
'Wheeling  Creek  Watershed  Protection   and 
Flood    Prevention    Commission."    hereinafter 
called  the  commission,  which  shall  be  a  body 
corporate,  with  the  powers  and  duties  set 
forth  herein,  and  such  additional  powers  as 
may    be    conferred   upon    It   by   subsequent 
concurrent  action  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Legislation  of  West 
Virginia  or  by  act  or  acts  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United    Stales. 
"Article  rv.  Composition  of  Commission. 

"The  commission  shall  consist  of  five 
commissioners  from  Pennsylvania  and  five 
commlflsloners  from  West  Virginia,  each  of 
whom  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  common- 
wealth or  state  from  which  he  is  appointed. 
The  commissioners  from  the  commonwealth 
and  from  the  state  shall  be  chosen  In  the 
manner  and  for  the  terms  provided  by  the 
laws  of  the  commonwealth  or  state  from 
which  they  shall  be  appointed,  and  any 
commissioner  may  be  removed  or  suspended 
from  office  as  provided  by  the  law  of  the 
commonwealth  or  state  from  which  he  shall 
be  appointed.  Vacancies  on  the  commission 
shall  be  fllled  in  the  manner  provided  by 
the  laws  of  the  commonwealth  or  state 
among  whose  representation  on  the  com- 
mission the  vacancy  occurs. 

"The  commissioners  shall  serve  without 
compensation  from  the  commission,  but 
they  shall  be  paid  by  the  commission  their 
actual  expenses  incurred  and  incident  to  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 
"Article   V.   Organization   of   Commission. 

"The  commission  shall  meet  and  organize 
within  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  compact,  shall  elect  from  its  number 
a  chairman  and  vice  chairman,  and  shall 
appoint,  and  at  its  pleasure  remove  or  dis- 
charge, such  officers  and  legal,  clerical,  ex- 
pert and  other  assistants  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  the  provisions  of  this  compact  into 
effect,  and  shall  determine  their  qualifica- 


tions and  fix  their  duties  and  compensation. 
It  shall  adopt  a  seal  and  suitable  bylaws, 
and  shall  adopt  and  promulgate  rules  and 
regulations  for  Its  management  and  control. 
It  may  establish  and  maintain  one  or  more 
offices  vrtthln  the  district  for  the  transaction 
of  its  business,  and  may  meet  at  any  time  or 
place.  The  presence  of  three  commissioners 
from  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
and  three  commissioners  from  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  shall  constitute  a  quorum, 
and  a  majority  vote  of  the  quorum  shall  be 
necessary  to  pass  upon  matters  before  the 
commission. 

"Article  VI.  Powers  and  Duties. 

"The  commission  is  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered : 

"(a)  To  be  and  serve  In  the  capacity  of  a 
local  organization  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act  of  the  eighty-third  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  second  session  (Public  Law 
566),  approved  August  4.  1954.  as  from  time 
to  time  amended,  and  In  that  capacity  the 
commission  shall  have  the  following  author- 
ity and  powers: 

"(1)  To  apply  for  and  receive  federal  fi- 
nancial and  other  assistance  in  preparing  and 
carrying  out  plans  for  works  of  Improvement 
as  that  term  Is  defined  In  said  federal  act, 
as  from  time  to  time  amended,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  works  of  Improvement,  and  to 
apply  for  and  receive  federal  financial  and 
other  assistance  under  the  aforementioned 
or  other  federal  acts  In  preparing  and  carry- 
ing out  plans  for  public  fi^h  and  wildlife  or 
recreational  development  In  connection  with 
works  of  improvement.  Including  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  all  facilities 
which  may  be  necessary  or  incident  to  such 
works  of  improvement  and  public  flsh  and 
wildlife  or  recreational  development  in  con- 
nection therewith. 

"(2)  To  acquire,  or  with  respect  to  Inter- 
ests in  land  to  be  acquired  by  condemnation, 
provide  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  secre- 
tary of  agriculture  of  the  United  States  or 
other  agent  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
that  the  commission  will  acquire  such  land, 
easements,  or  rlghts-o£--Aay  as  will  be 
needed  in  connection  with  works  of  improve- 
ment, and  public  fish  and  wildlife  or  recrea- 
tional development  and  facilities  in  connec- 
tion with  works  of  improvement,  installed 
with  federal  assistance. 

(31  To  agree  to  operate  and  maintain  any 
reservoir  or  other  area  included  in  a  plan  for 
works  of  improvement  or  public  fish  and 
wildlife  or  recreational  development  and 
facilities. 

"(4)  To  assume  all  or  such  proportionate 
share,  as  is  determined  by  the  secretary  of 
agriculture  of  the  United  States  or  other 
agent  or  agency  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
coets  of  installing  any  works  of  Improve- 
ments, Involving  federal  assistance,  which  is 
applicable  to  the  agricultural  phases  of  the 
conservation,  development,  utilization,  and 
disposal  of  water  or  for  flsh  and  wildlife  or 
recreational  development  and  facilities  or  to 
purjKiees  other  than  flood  prevention  and 
features  relating  thereto. 

"(6)  to  make  arrangements  satisfactory 
to  the  secretary  of  agriculture  of  the  United 
States  or  other  agent  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  for  defraying  costs  of  operating  and 
maintaining  works  of  Improvement  and  pub- 
lic fish  and  wildlife  or  recreational  develop- 
ment and  facilities  in  connection  with  works 
of  improvement:  Provided.  That  such  ar- 
rangements shall  be  based  solely  upon  con- 
tributions, allotments  or  commitments  of 
fimds  to  the  district  or  commission. 

"(6)  To  acquire,  or  provide  assurance 
that  landowners  or  water  users  have  acquired, 
such  water  rights,  pursuant  to  the  law  of  the 
commonwealth  or  state  applicable  thereto, 
as  may  be  needed  in  the  Installation  and 
operation  of  the  works  of  Improvement  and 
public  flsh  and  wildlife  or  recreational  de- 


velopment and  facilities  in  connection  with 
works  of  Improvement, 

"(7)  To  cooperate  with  soil  conservation 
districts  In  obtaining  agreements  to  carry  ou* 
recommended  soil  conservation  measures  ana 
proper  farm  plans  from  owners  of  land  sit- 
uated In  the  drainage  area  above  each  re- 
tention reservoir  to  be  installed  with  or 
without  federal  assistance. 

"(8)  To  apply  for  and  receive  federal  loans 
or  advancements  to  finance  the  local  share 
of  costs  of  carrying  out  works  of  improve- 
ment and  public  fish  and  wildlife  or  recrea- 
tional development  and  facilities  In  connec- 
tion with  works  of  improvement,  and  to 
submit  a  plan  of  repayment  satisfactory  to 
the  secretary  of  agriculture  or  other  agent 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  for  any  loan 
or  advancement:  Provided,  That  such  plan 
of  repayment  shall  be  based  solely  upon  con- 
tributions, allotments  or  commitments  of 
funds  to  the  district  or  commission. 

"(9)  To  cooperate,  .ind  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with,  the  secretary  of  agriculture  of 
the  United  States  or  other  agent  or  agency 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  do  all  other 
things  required,  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  compact  and  the  laws  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  to  obtain  maxlmuin 
federal  financial  assistance  for  works  of  im- 
provement and  public  fish  and  wildlife  or 
recreational  development  and  facilities  in 
connection  with  such  works  of  improvement 
"(b)  To  acquire  within  the  district,  land, 
easements,  rights-of-way  and  other  property 
rights  as  may  be  needed  in  connection  with 
works  of  improvement  and  public  fish  and 
wildlife  or  recreational  development  and 
facilities  in  connection  with  such  works  of 
Improvement  and  to  make  studies  respecting, 
and  to  plan,  construct,  maintain  and  op- 
erate, works  of  Improvement  within  the  dis- 
trict and  public  flsh  and  wildlife  or  recrea- 
tional development  and  facilities  In  connec- 
tion with  such  works  of  improvement. 

"(c)  To  obtain  options  uf>on  an-1  to  ac- 
quire, by  purchase,  exchange,  lease,  gift, 
grant,  bequest,  devise,  eminent  domain,  or 
otherwise,  any  property,  real  or  personal,  or 
rights  therein,  for  any  of  the  purposes  spe- 
cified in  this  article  of  the  compact:  Pro- 
vided, That  eminent  domain  proceedings 
shall  be  Instituted  and  prosecuted  in  the 
manner  and  forums  provided  by  the  laws 
of  the  commonwealth  or  state  in  which  the 
property  or  property  rights  proceeded  against 
are  situate:  Provided,  however.  That  no  prop- 
erty now  or  hereafter  vested  in  or  held  by 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  or  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  or  by  any  county,  city, 
town,  village,  district,  township,  municipal- 
ity or  other  political  subdivision  thereof  shall 
be  tEiken  by  the  district  without  the  consent 
of  the  commonwealth,  state  or  political  sub- 
division which  owns  the  same. 

"(d)  To  maintain,  administer  and  im- 
prove any  properties  acquired,  to  charge  fees 
for  use  of.  and  receive  income  from,  such 
properties  and  to  expend  such  Income  In 
carrying  out  the  ptirjxjses  and  provisions  of 
this  compact,  and  to  lease  any  of  its  prop- 
erty or  Interests  therein  In  accordance  with 
the  following  provisions  and  requirements: 
The  board  of  commissioners  of  the  County 
of  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  the  county  court  of 
Marshall  County,  West  Virginia,  the  board 
of  commissioners  of  Greene  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  board  of  commissioners  of 
Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,  shall 
each  have  the  option  of  leasing  from  the 
commission  for  such  period  as  the  lessee 
may  specify  all  or  any  part  of  the  works  of 
Improvement  and  the  public  flsh  and  wild- 
life and  recreational  development  and  facil- 
ities In  connection  with  woiks  of  improve- 
ment located  within  their  respective  coun- 
ties upon  the  following  terms  and  condi- 
tions: (a)  That  in  each  such  lease  the  lessee 
in  consideration  thereof  pay   to  the  lessor 
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V,.  Kum  of  one  dollar  and   agree  to  fully 
Jlmtaln   at   its    (the   le6see"s)    expense   all 
"*-w  of  improvement  and  all  such  develop- 
Ipnt  and  facilities  in  connection  therewith 
f^lei  Within  the  county  of  the  lessee  In 
iSance   with    the    requirements    of    the 
Wswrshed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Trt   of    the    eighty -third    Congress    of    the 
nSted  States,  second  session    (Public   Law 
566)    approved  August  4,  1954,  as  from  time 
t;  time  amended,   and  all  agreements  and 
Tork  Plans  made  or  formulated  thereunder 
^th  respect  to  such  works  of  Improvement 
^d  such  development  and  facilities  In  con- 
n^tlon  therewith  located  within  the  county 
n(  the  lessee,  and   that   for   failure   of   the 
ipssee  to  comply  with  such  agreement,  the 
Sor  shall  be  given  the  right  In  the  lease 
^eement  to  cancel  the  lease  upon  thirty 
ritvs  written  notice  to  the  lessee;   (b)   that 
any  such  lease  not  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
nrovislons,  or  impair  the  purposes,  of  this 
compact;     and     (c)     that     such     lease     be 
anoroved  by  the  secretary  of  agriculture  of 
the  United  States  or  other  federal  agent  or 
agencies    having    authority    to    extend    ap- 
DTOval  under  the  provisions  of  said  act  and 
Lreements  and  works  plan  made  or  formu- 
^ted  thereunder.  In  the  event  the  board  of 
commissioners  or  county  court  of  any  one 
of  the  four  counties  named  does  not,  within 
six  months    from    the    completion    of    the 
works  of  improvement  and  all  such  develop- 
ment and  facilities  in  connection  therewith 
located    In    such    county,   elect   in    writing 
transmitted  to  the  commission  to  exercise 
the  option  given  to  It  by  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions or  in  the  event  such  option  is  exer- 
cised and  the  lease  to  such  board  of  com- 
missioners or  county  court  Is  subsequently 
canceUed  because  of  violation  of  the  provision 
of  the  lease  by  the  lessee,  or  in  the  event  such 
option  Is  exercised  and  the  board  of  com- 
missioners   or    county    court    subsequently 
chooses  not  to  renew  its  lease,  the  commis- 
sioners may  lease  all  or  any  part  of  the  works 
of  improvement  and  all  such  development 
and  facilities   In   connection   therewith   lo- 
cated within  such  county  to  any  other  lessee 
which  the  commission  may  choose,  and  upon 
such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  provided 
(a)  that  any  such  lease  be  approved  by  the 
board  of  commissioners  or  county  court  of 
the  county  In  which  any  part  or  all  of  the 
works  of  improvement  and  all  such  devel- 
opment and  facilities  in  connection  there- 
with are  located;    (b)    that  any  such  lease 
not  be  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions,  or 
impair  the  purposes  of   this  compact;    (c) 
that  any  such  lease  be  approved  by  the  sec- 
retary of  agriculture  of  the  United  States  or 
other  federal  agent  or  agencies  having  au- 
thority to  extend  approval  under  the  pro- 
visions of  said  act  and  agreements  and  work 
plans  made  or  formulated  thereunder;   and 
the  option  of  leasing  in  the  board  of  com- 
missioners of  the  County  of  Ohio.  West  Vir- 
ginia the  county  court  of  MarshaU  County. 
West  Virginia,  the  board  of  conamlssl oners 
of  Greene   County,   Pennsylvania,    and   the 
board    of     commissioners     of     Washington 
County,    Pennsylvania,    shall    include    the 
right  to  sublease  on  the  same   terms  and 
conditions  set  out  in  this  paragraph  desig- 
nated   (d)    to   any    individual,  corporation, 
municipal  subdivision  or  municipal  author- 
ity without  the  approval  of  the  Wheeling 
Creek  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Commission. 

"(e)  To  enter  Into  contracts  and  other  ar- 
rangements with  agencies  of  the  United 
States,  with  persons,  firms  or  corporations, 
including  both  public  and  private  corpo- 
rations, with  the  government  of  the  state 
and  the  government  of  the  commonwealth, 
or  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States,  the  state  or  the  commonwealth,  with 
governmental  divisions,  with  soil  conserva- 
tion, drainage,  flood  control,  soU  erosion  or 
other  improvement  districts  in  the  state  or 
the  commonwealth,  lor  cooperation  or  as- 


sistance in  constructing,  improving,  operat- 
ing or  maintaining  works  of  improvement 
within  the  district,  and  public  flsh  and  wild- 
life or  recreational  development  and  facili- 
ties In  connection  with  works  of  improve- 
ment, or  in  preventing  floods,  damage  from 
sediment  deposited  by  floodwaters,  or  In 
clearance  of  stream  beds,  or  in  conserving, 
developing,  utUizlng  and  disposing  of  water 
In  the  district,  or  for  making  surveys,  in- 
vestigations or  repxjrts  thereof 

■'(f)  To  apply  for,  receive  and  use  grants- 
in-aid,  donatloris  and  contributions  from 
any  sotirce  or  sources,  and  to  accept  and 
use.  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
compact,  bequests,  devises,  gifts  and  dona- 
tions from  any  person,  firm,  corporation, 
state,  commonwealth  or  agency  or  political 
subdivision  thereof. 

"(g)  To  do  any  and  all  things  necessary 
or  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  promoting, 
developing  and  advancing  the  purposes  of 
said  district  herein  set  forth,  and  in  promot- 
ing, developing  and  advancing  the  recrea- 
tional development  and  facilities  Incidental 
U5  the  works  of  improvement  that  shall  be 
constructed  to  achieve  said  purposes. 

"(h)  To  delegate  any  authority  given  to 
It  by  law  to  any  of  Its  agents  or  employees, 
and  to  exceed  Its  funds  in  the  execution  of 
the  powers  and  authority  herein  given. 
"Article  VII.  Fiscal  Affairs. 

'"The  commission  shall  submit  at  the  ap- 
propriate or  designated  time  to  the  board 
of  commissioners  of  the  County  of  Ohio, 
West  Virginia,  the  county  court  of  Marshall 
County.  West  Virginia,  the  board  of  com- 
missioners of  Greene  Coimty,  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  board  of  commissioners  of  Wash- 
ington County,  Pennsylvania,  an  annual 
budget  of  Its  estimated  expenditure,  which 
budget  shall  contain  specific  recommenda- 
tions of  the  amount  or  amounts  to  be  appro- 
priated by  each  of  the  named  governing 
bodies. 

"The  commission  shall  not  incur  any  obli- 
gation prior  to  the  commitment  or  allotment 
of  funds  by  the  named  governing  bodies  or 
by  other  sources  adequate  to  meet  the  same. 
"The  commission  shall  keep  accurate  ac- 
counts of  all  receipts  and  disbursements, 
which  accounts  shall  be  open  for  inspection 
at  any  reasonable  time  and  shall  be  subject 
to  audit  by  representatives  of  contributing 
political  subdivisions  and  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  and  State  of  West 
Virginia.  The  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
the  commission  shall  be  subject  to  the  audit 
and  accounting  procedures  established  under 
its  by-laws:  Provided.  That  all  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  the  commission  shall  be 
audited  yearly  by  a  qualified  public  account- 
ant, and  the  report  of  the  audit  shall  be 
transmitted  to  each  contributor  of  funds  to 
the  district  or  commission. 
"ArUcle  vni.  Exemption  From  Taxes  and 
Pees. 

"The  district  and  the  property  belonging 
to  the  district  shall  be  exempt  from  the  pay- 
ment of  all  taxes  or  fees  imposed  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  or  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  and  by  any  agency  and  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof. 
"Article  IX.  Effective  Date  of  Compact. 

"This  compact  shall  become  effective  upon 
ratification  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  and 
upon  approval  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  consent  granted  by  thU  Act 
does  not  Include  advance  consent  for  any 
additional  power  that  may  hereafter  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  Wheeling  Creek  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Commission 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Legislature  of  West  Virginia. 

(b)  The  Congress  and  any  of  its  commit- 
tees shall  have  the  right  to  require  the  dis- 
closure and  furnishing  of  such  Information 


by  the  Wheeling  Creek  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Commission  as  they 
may  deem  appropriate  and  shall  have  access 
to  all  books,  records,  and  papers  of  the  com- 
mission, 

ic)   The  right  to  alter,  amend,   or  repeal 
this  Act  Is  expressly  reserved. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
12010.  I  >-ield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

This  bill  would  grant  tlie  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  compact  between  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennsylvania.  The  compact 
creates  a  bi-state  district  to  be  known 
as  the  Wheeling  Creek  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  District, 
and  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Wheeling  Creek  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Commission  con- 
sisting of  five  members  from  each  State. 
The  commission  would  ser\'e  as  a  "local 
organization"  within  tlie  meaning  of  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act  (PX.  83-566,  August  4,  1954,  16 
\JS.C.  1002),  for  carrying  out  a  water- 
shed project  heretofore  approved  by  the 
Public  Works  Committees  of  both  Houses. 
The  compact  device  is  needed  because 
the  watershed  and  the  project  embrace 
territory  in  both  States. 

Broadly  stated,  the  commission  would 
have  jurisdiction  over  watershed  matters 
covering  Wheeling  Creek  and  Its  tribu- 
taries as  they  relate  to  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  of 
1954. 

The  committee  amendment  prevents 
any  inference  from  article  ni  of  the  com- 
pact the  Congress  is  granting  consent  in 
advance  for  powers  hereafter  conferred 
on  the  commission  by  the  State  legisla- 
tures, beyond  the  powers  specified  in  the 
compact.  It  also  reserves  the  right  of 
Congress  and  its  committees  to  require 
disclosure  of  information  by  the  commis- 
sion. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recom- 
mends enactment  of  the  bill  and  the  De- 
partments of  Army  and  Interior  have  no 
objection.  Committee  approval  was  unan- 
imous. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  House  will  act 
favorably  on  this  needed  but  noncon- 
troverslal  measure. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pending 
legislation  has  the  full  and  complete 
support  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
representing  the  great  States  of  West 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  in  this  body 
and  in  the  other  body.  The  compact  is 
one  arrived  at  after  long  and  careful 
negotiation.  It  has  been  fully  agreed 
upon  by  the  legislatures  of  the  two 
States.  It  is  only  the  function  of  the 
Congress  to  consent  to  the  compact. 

I  think  It  Is  important  to  underscore 
the  policy  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary to  retain  jurisdiction  over  the 
function  of  any  agency  which  is  estab- 
lished pursuant  to   a  compact  among 
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states.  Because  we  regard  this  as  impor- 
tant In  the  full  discharge  of  our  consti- 
tutional responsibility,  we  have  added 
an  amendment  wliich,  for  purposes  of 
the  record,  I  think  should  be  quoted  at 
this  point: 

(b)  The  Congress  and  any  of  Its  commit- 
tees shall  have  the  right  to  require  the  dis- 
closure and  furnishing  of  such  information 
by  the  Wheeling  Creek  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Conamlsslon  as  they 
may  deem  appropriate  and  shall  have  access 
to  all  books,  records,  and  papers  of  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  paragraph  has  been 
Included  in  every  piece  of  legislation  the 
House  has  passed  consenting  to  agency- 
creating  compacts  and,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned  and  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
control  the  situation,  it  will  continue  to 
be  a  part  of  such  legislation. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  pause  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moore],  who  has 
been  so  assiduous  in  the  promotion  of 
this  legislation.  He  has  consulted  con- 
stantly with  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  with  members  of  the  staff.  It  was 
he  who  first  Introduced  legislation  on 
August  1  to  make  this  consent  possible, 
and  I  think  that  both  States,  his  own 
State  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  are 
Indebted  to  him  for  a  Job  will  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much  for  yielding,  and 
certainly  in  every  sense  of  the  word  for 
his  very  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  my 
bUl.  H.R.  12010,  which  I  introduced  into 
the  House  on  August  1,  1967.  This  bill  Is 
for  the  purpose  of  granting  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  an  interstate  compact  be- 
tween the  States  of  West  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  that  will  create  as  an 
agency  and  an  instnunentality  of  the 
governments  thereof,  a  district  to  be 
known  as  the  Wheeling  Creek  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Dis- 
trict. 

The  compact  will  also  create  a  govern- 
ing body  of  the  district  to  be  known  as 
the  Wheeling  Creek  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Commission, 
consisting  of  five  persons  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  five  persons  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  commission  would  serve  in  the 
capacity  of  a  local  organization  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  Public 
Law  83-566,  approved  August  4,  1954.  as 
amended,  for  carrying  out  the  watershed 
project  on  Wheeling  Creek  which  was 
previously  approved  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Wheeling  Creek  has 
its  beginning  in  Greene  and  Washing- 
ton Counties,  Pa.,  which  are  repre- 
sented in  this  body  by  my  good  friend. 
Congressman  Morgan,  and  flows  west 
through  the  counties  of  Marshall  and 
Ohio  in  West  Virginia  before  emptying 
into  the  Ohio  River  at  Wheeling.  The 
stream  overflows  almost  every  year  and 
is  responsible  for  severe  flood  damage 
and  loss  of  life  in  recent  years,  the  worst 
being  In  1963.  The  annual  flood  damage 
has  averaged  in  excess  of  $275,000  per 
year  according  to  the  flgiu-es  compiled 
by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  This 


dollar  value  is  excessively  high;  however, 
the  personal  difBculties  suffered  by  the 
residents  of  this  area  are  by  far  more 
important. 

Present  plans  call  for  the  construc- 
tion of  one  large  multipurpose  dam  and 
six  flood  water  retarding  structures  on 
Wheeling  Creek.  Also,  clearing  and  snag- 
ging of  200  feet  of  channel  will  be  re- 
quired. Land  treatment  measures  will  be 
installed  for  both  watershed  protection 
and  flood  prevention  purposes.  Three  of 
the  projects,  two  flood  control  structures 
and  one  multiple-purpose  reservoir,  will 
be  located  in  Pennsylvania  while  the  re- 
maining four  flood  retarding  structures 
are  located  in  West  Virginia. 

The  approved  project  would  also  pro- 
vide flood  protection  to  urban  areas  in 
the  city  of  Wheeling  and  suburbs  situ- 
ated upstream  on  Wheeling  and  Little 
Wheeling  Creeks.  In  addition,  the  project 
will  provide  recreation  facilities  such  as 
fishing,  camping,  and  picnicking. 

Normally,  non-Federal  interests 
through  State  or  other  local  organiza- 
tions, carry  out  all  work  involving  con- 
struction of  the  project,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Government.  However, 
inasmuch  as  the  Wheeling  Creek  project 
is  located  in  both  the  States  of  Permsyl- 
vanla  and  West  Virginia,  it  Is  necessary 
that  legal  authority  for  carrying  out  the 
plan  of  developing  be  vested  in  an  "in- 
terstate compact." 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  measure  was 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
reports  were  requested  from  four  gov- 
ernmental departments — Interior,  Army. 
Agriculture,  and  Justice.  In  each  in- 
stance, the  appropriate  department 
either  raised  no  objection  to  enactment 
of  thLs  measure  or  firmly  recommended  it. 

This  project  has  the  full  support  of  the 
local  governmental  units  Involved  in  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, including  substantial  financial 
contributions  from  the  local  govern- 
mental units. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  has  been  my  observa- 
tion that  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania 
have  done  very  well  In  the  matter  of 
Federal  installations  and  expenditures  of 
one  kind  or  another,  and  I  rise  only  to 
ask  the  question  of  whether  this  partic- 
ular legislation  is  going  to  take  anything 
else  away  from  the  rest  of  the  country, 
or  anything  that  might  well  go  to  some 
other  area  of  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  would  not  undertake  to 
respond  for  the  author  of  the  bill,  but 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is 
fully  familiar  with  the  small  watershed 
projects  and  program  enacted  by  the 
Congress  earlier,  and  I  believe  he  prob- 
ably knows  the  answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
jield  further,  aside  from  the  watershed 
project,  there  is  nothing  else  in  this  bill 
that  is  going  to  go  to  West  Virginia  or 
Pennsylvania,  Is  there? 

Mr.  POFF.  No.  The  gentleman  can  rest 
assured  there  Is  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  such 


time  as  he  may  consmne  to  the  dlstln. 
guished  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania  [Mr, 
Morgan]. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  12010,  a  bill  introduced 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moore].  This  bill 
would  grant  the  consent  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Wheeling  Creek  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  District 
compact. 

Last  year,  congressional  approval  wa^ 
given  for  the  construction  of  the  Wheel- 
ing Creek  watershed  project,  which  is 
located  both  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  The 
project  will  be  a  cooperative  project  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
certain  local  sponsoring  organizations. 
Under  the  laws  of  both  States  no  local 
organization  can  legally  exist  without 
the  cooperation  of  the  State  and  Federal 
Govenmients  and  so  a  compact  is  neces- 
sary to  create  a  duly  constituted  organi- 
zation. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  an  interstate  com- 
pact creating  an  agency  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  two  States,  which  will  be 
known  as  the  Wheeling  Creek  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Dis- 
trict. It  will  also  create  a  governing  body 
commission  consisting  of  five  commis- 
sioners from  Pennsylvania  and  five  from 
West  Virginia.  The  commissioners  would 
serve  in  a  local  capacity  and  cooperate 
with  the  Federal  Government  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  watershed  project  on 
Wheeling  Creek. 

This  project  would  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  six  single-purpose  flood-re- 
tarding structures,  one  multiple-purpose 
floodwater-retarding  and  recreation 
structure,  and  200  feet  of  channel  clear- 
ing and  snagging. 

Three  of  the  projects,  two  flood-con- 
trol structures  and  one  multiple-pur- 
pose reservoir,  are  located  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, while  the  remaining  four  struc- 
tures are  located  in  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  project  Is  urgently 
needed  to  provide  flood  protection  to  the 
Wheeling  Creek  Basin.  It  has  been  rati- 
fied by  both  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  and  its 
progress  depends  upon  Congress  grant- 
ing its  consent  to  an  interstate  compact. 
I  hope  that  H.R.  12010  will  be  approved. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Tenzer],  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  12010.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  356,  nays  2,  not  voting  74, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  400] 
YEAS— 356 
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Abernethy 
Adair 


AdEuns 
Addabbo 


Albert 
Anderson,  HI. 


Anderson, 
'  Te-in. 
\-arews, 
N.  Dali. 
Asbbrook 

.vsnmore 
.Vvres 
Baring 
Barrett 

Battin 

Bel! 

Bennett 

Betts 

BeviU 

Blester 

Binghsim 

BIac'.:burn 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brlnfcley 

Brock 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fl.i. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson 

Burton,  Calif, 

Burton,  tJtah 

Bush 

Button 

BjTne.  Pa. 

Bvrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

Cahlll 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Ceiler 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Colmer 

Coi:able 

Conte 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Dadd;u;0 

Daniel.^ 

DivLs.  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

dela  Garza 

Delleaback 

Denr.ey 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwrer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

FasceU 

Pelghan 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 


Ford, 

William  D. 
Fraser 

Frellughuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Gallfiariakls 
Gardner 
Ciarmatz 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gons'xlez 
Coodell 
Goodling 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Cude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Heohler,  W.  Va. 
HelstosW 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Holland 
Horton 
Hostner 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hur.t 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karsten 
Karth 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 

King,  Calif. 
King.  N.Y. 
Kirwan 
Kleppe 
Kluczynski 
Kornegay 
Kupferman 
Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Laird 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Long.  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
McClor>' 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Mahon 
MailUard 
Marsh 
Mathlas,  Calif 


Mathlas,  Md. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Meskin 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Minish 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mize 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Morse,  Mass, 

Morton 

Mosher 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Miuphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Matcher 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Nix 

O  Hara.  ni. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Pat  man 

Fatten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnie 

Pon 

PoUocK 

Pool 

Price,  111. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Piiclnskl 

Quie 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Reid,  m. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riegle 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ron  an 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Foudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St  Gennaln 

Snndman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 


Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tiernan 

Tuck 

Ttinney 

llllman 

Van  Deerlln 


Kastenmeier 


Var.der  Jagt 

Vai-ak. 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Walker 

Wampler 

W.-itklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitener 

NAYS— 2 

O'Korskt 


%Vh!tteu 

Williams,  Pa. 

W'ilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wvdler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young 

Zablocki 

Zion 

Zwach 


NOT  VOTING — 74 


Abbltt 

Andiews,  Ala. 

Aunuiizio 

.trends 

.vspinall 

Bates 

Belcher 

Berry 

Boland 

Brooks 

Eroomfleld 

Carey 

Chamberlain 

Clark 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cowger 

Dolu.iey 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  La. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Findley 

Flynt 


Fountain 

Fulton,  Teun. 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Gurney 

HaUeck 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Havs 

Hebert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Herlong 

Holifleld 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Madden 

Martin 

Mills 

Moss 

Nelsen 

Olsen 

Pepper 

Po;ige 

Ptircell 


Rarick 

Reinecke 

Resnlck. 

Reuss 

Rivers 

Rodlno 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Ruppe 

St.  Onge 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Smith.  Calif. 

Stephens 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Ldall 

LTtt 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Miss. 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Annunzio  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr  Fountain  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Corman  w'ith  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Eroomfleld. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Hoilfleld  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  W'lgglns. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Olsen. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  Carev  with  Mr.  Reinecke. 

Mr.   Pepper  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  Udall  \\ith  Mr.  V?lllls. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  WU- 
llams  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Purcell. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Everett. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
The  doors  were  opened. 
The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of  Con- 


gress to  the  Wheeling  Creek  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  District 
compact." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  a  similar  Sen- 
ate bill  iS.  25141  to  giant  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  the  Wheeling  Creek  Wa- 
tershed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
District  compact,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 

S.  2514 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
consent  of  Congress  is  given  to  the  interstate 
compact  relating  to  the  Wheeling  Creek 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
District  between  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
ratified  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania In  an  Act  approved  by  the  Governor  of 
such  Commonwealth  on  August  2,  1967,  and 
by  the  State  of  West  Virginia  in  an  Act  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor  of  .'■•uch  St.ate  on 
March  1,1967.  Such  compact  r^ads  as  fol- 
lows; 
"Wheelino    Creek    Watebshed    PnoTECTiON 

AND  Flood  Peevention  District  Compact 
"Article  I.  Recitation  of  Reasons  for  Com- 
pact. 
"Whereas,  Wheeling  Creek,  a  tributary  of 
the  Ohio  River,  arises  in  Pennsylvania,  flows 
through  Washington  and  Greene  Counties 
of  that  commonwealth,  enters  the  State  of 
West  Virginia,  flows  through  Marshall  and 
Ohio  Counties,  West  Virgima,  and  empties 
into  the  Ohio  River  at  Wheeling,  West  Vir- 
ginia; and 

"Whereas,  The  inhabitants  of  Marshall  and 
Ohio  Counties,  West  Virginia,  and,  also,  but 
to  a  much  lesser  degree,  the  inhabitants  of 
Washington  and  Greene  Counties,  Pennsyl- 
vania, living  along  Wheeling  Creek  have 
over  the  years  experienced  loss  of  life  and 
property  from  flooding  of  that  stream;  and 
"Whereas,  Surveys  made  by  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  indicate  that  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  four  counties  named  can 
best  be  protected  from  the  flooding  of  Wheel- 
ing Creek  by  flood  prevention  dams  con- 
structed thereon  with  some  of  the  dama 
being  located  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
stream  and  its  tributaries  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania;  and 
'"Whereas.  The  federal  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  authorizes,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, federal  assistance  to  local  organiza- 
tions in  preparing  and  carrying  out  under- 
takings for  flood  prevention  and  the  conser- 
vation, development,  utilization  and  disposal 
of  water  in  watershed  or  subwatershed  areas; 
and 

"Whereas,  No  local  organization  within  the 
meaning  of  the  federal  act  aforesaid  estab- 
lished by  or  organized  imder  the  laws  of 
West  Virginia  Is  competent  under  state  laws 
to  acquire  land  for,  construct,  and  operate 
with  or  without  federal  assistance  flood  pre- 
vention facilities  In  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsvlvanla,  and  it  appears  that  no  sucli 
local  organization  established  by  or  orga- 
nized under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwe&ltli 
of  Pennsylvania  can  Justify  the  expenditure 
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of  locally  raised  funds  to  construct  and  op- 
erate flood  prevention  faculties  which  will 
benefit  primarily  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
neighboring  State  of  Wect  Virginia;  and 

"Whereas.  Facilities  erected  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  Wheeling  Creek  and  Its  tributaries 
for  flood  control  and  prevention  can  never- 
theless have  a  recreational  value  for  the 
citizens  of  both  West  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania and  particularly  the  citizens  of  Ohio 
and  Marshall  Cotintles,  West  Virginia,  and 
Washington  and  Greene  Counties,  Pennsyl- 
vania; accordingly,  for  purposes  of  promot- 
ing that  potential,  as  well  as  providing  a  ve- 
hicle or  means  whereby  federal  assistance 
may  be  enlisted  for  the  protection  of  citi- 
zens of  her  neighboring  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia from  the  flooding  of  Wheeling  Creek, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  joins 
with  the  State  of  West  Virginia  In  negotiat- 
ing and  ratifying  this  compact;  now  there- 
lore, 

"Article  n.  Wheeling  Creek  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention 
District  Created. 

"The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  hereby  create  as 
an  agency  and  lnstr\imentallty  of  the  gov- 
ernments thereof  a  district  to  be  known  as 
the  'Wheeling  Creek  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  District,'  hereinafter 
called  the  district,  which  shall  embrace  all 
territory  Ic  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  SUte  of  West  Virginia,  the 
water  In  which  flows  ultimately  Into  Wheel- 
ing Creek  or  Its  tributaries. 
"Article  III.  Wheeling  Creek  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention 
Commission  Created. 

"The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  hereby  create  as 
the  governing  body  of  the  district  the  'Wheel- 
ing Creek  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Commission.'  hereafter  called  the 
commission,  which  shall  be  a  body  corporate, 
with  the  powers  and  duties  set  forth  herein. 
and  such  additional  powers  as  may  be  con- 
ferred upon  It  by  subsequent  concurrent  ac- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Legislature  of  West  Virginia  or  by  act 
or  acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
"Article  IV.  Composition  of  Commission. 

"The  commission  shall  consist  of  five  com- 
missioners from  Pennsylvania  and  five  com- 
missioners from  West  Virginia,  each  of  whom 
shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  commonwealth  or 
state  from  which  he  is  appointed.  The  com- 
missioners from  the  commonwealth  and  from 
the  state  shall  be  chosen  In  the  manner  and 
for  the  terms  provided  by  the  laws  of  the 
commonwealth  or  state  from  which  they 
shall  be  appointed,  and  any  commissioner 
may  be  removed  or  suspended  from  office  as 
provided  by  the  law  of  the  commonwealth 
or  state  from  which  he  shall  be  appointed. 
Vacancies  on  the  commission  shall  be  flUed 
In  the  manner  provided  by  the  laws  of  the 
commonwealth  or  state  among  whose  repre- 
sentation on  the  commission  the  vacancy 
occurs. 

"The  commissioners  shall  serve  without 
compensation  from  the  commission,  but  they 
shall  be  paid  by  the  commission  their  actual 
expenses  Incurred  and  incident  to  the  f)er- 
formance  of  their  duties. 
"Article  V.  Organization  of  Commission. 

"The  commission  shall  meet  and  organize 
within  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  compact,  shall  elect  from  its  number 
a  chairman  and  vice  chairman,  and  shall 
appoint,  and  at  its  pleasure  remove  or  dis- 
charge, such  officers  and  legal,  clerical,  ex- 
pert and  other  assistants  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  the  provisions  of  this  compact  Into 
effect,  and  shall  determine  their  qualifica- 
tions and  fix  their  duties  and  compensation. 
It  shall  adopt  a  seal  and  suitable  bylaws,  and 
shall  adopt  and  promulgate  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  Its  management  and  control.  It 
may  establish  and  maintain  one  or  more  of- 


fices within  the  district  for  the  transaction 
of  its  business,  and  may  meet  at  any  time 
or  place.  The  presence  of  three  commis- 
sioners from  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  three  commissioners  from  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  shall  constitute  a 
quorum,  and  a  majority  vote  of  the  quorum 
shall  be  necessary  to  pass  upon  matters  be- 
fore the  commission. 
"Article  VI.  Powers  and  Duties, 

"The  commission  is  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered: 

"(A)  To  be  and  serve  in  the  capacity  of  a 
local  organization  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act  of  the  eighty-third  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  second  session.  (Public  Law 
566),  approved  August  4.  1954.  as  from  time 
to  time  amended,  and  in  that  capacity  the 
commission  shall  have  the  following  author- 
ity and  powers: 

"  ( 1 )  To  apply  for  and  receive  federal  finan- 
cial and  other  assistance  in  preparing  and 
carrying  out  plans  for  works  of  Improve- 
ment as  that  term  Is  defined  In  said  federal 
act,  as  from  time  to  time  amended,  herein- 
after referred  to  as  works  of  Improvement, 
and  to  apply  for  and  receive  federal  financial 
and  other  assistance  under  the  aforemen- 
tioned or  other  federal  acts  in  preparing  and 
carrying  out  plans  for  public  flsh  and  wild- 
life or  recreational  development  in  connec- 
tion with  works  of  Improvement,  Including 
the  construction  and  operation  of  all  facili- 
ties which  may  be  necessary  or  incident  to 
such  works  of  Improvement  and  public  fish 
and  wildlife  or  recreational  development  In 
connection  therewith. 

"(2)  To  acquire,  or  with  respect  to  inter- 
ests in  land  to  be  acquired  by  condemnation, 
provide  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  secre- 
tary of  agriculture  of  the  United  States  or 
other  agent  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
that  the  commission  wUl  acquire  such  land, 
easements,  or  rights-of-way  as  will  be  needed 
in  connection  with  works  of  improvement, 
and  public  fish  and  wildlife  or  recreational 
development  and  facilities  In  connection  with 
works  of  improvement,  Installed  with  federal 
assistance. 

"(3)  To  agree  to  operate  and  maintain  any 
reservoir  or  other  area  Included  In  a  plan  for 
works  of  Improvement  or  public  fish  and 
wildlife  or  recreational  development  and  fa- 
cilities. 

"(4)  To  assume  all  or  such  proportionate 
share,  as  Is  determined  by  the  secretary  of 
agriculture  of  the  United  States  or  other 
agent  or  agency  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
costs  of  Installing  any  works  of  improve- 
ments, involving  federal  assistance,  which  Is 
applicable  to  the  agricultural  phases  of  the 
conservation,  development,  utilization,  and 
disposal  of  water  or  for  fish  and  wildlife  or 
recreational  development  and  facilities  or  to 
purposes  other  than  flood  prevention  and  fea- 
tures relating  thereto. 

"(5)  To  make  arrangements  satisfactory  to 
the  secretary  of  agriculture  of  the  United 
States  or  other  agent  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  for  defraying  costs  of  operating  and 
maintaining  works  of  improvement  and  pub- 
lic flsh  and  wildlife  or  recreational  develop- 
ment and  facilities  In  connection  with  works 
of  improvement:  Provided,  That  such  ar- 
rangements shall  be  based  solely  upon  con- 
tributions, allotments  or  commitments  of 
funds  to  the  district  or  commission. 

"(6)  To  acquire,  or  provide  assurance  that 
landowners  or  water  users  have  acquired, 
such  water  rights,  pursuant  to  the  law  of  the 
commonwealth  or  state  applicable  thereto,  as 
may  be  needed  in  the  installation  and  opera- 
tion of  the  works  of  improvement  and  public 
fish  and  wUdlife  or  recreational  development 
and  facilities  In  connection  with  works  of 
Improvement. 

"(7)  To  cooperate  with  soil  conservation 
districts  In  obtaining  agreements  to  carry  out 
recommended  soil  conservation  measures  and 
proper  farm  plans  from  owners  of  land  sit- 


uated In  the  drainage  area  above  each  reten. 
tlon  resenrolr  to  be  Installed  with  or  without 
federal  assistance. 

"(8)  To  apply  for  and  receive  federal  loans 
or  advancements  to  finance  the  local  share  or 
costs  of  carrying  out  works  of  Improvement 
and  public  fish  and  wildlife  or  recreational 
development  and  facilities  in  connection  vrttii 
works  of  Improvement,  and  to  submit  a  plaa 
of  repayment  satisfactory  to  the  secretary  o! 
agriculture  or  other  agent  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  for  any  loan  or  advancement: 
Provided,  That  such  plan  of  repayment  shali 
be  based  solely  upon  contribution.s,  allot- 
ments or  commitments  of  funds  to  the  dis- 
trict or  commission. 

"(9)  To  cooperate,  and  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with,  the  secretary  of  agriculture  o! 
the  United  States  or  other  agent  or  agency 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  do  all  other 
things  required,  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  compact  and  the  laws  o; 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  to  obtain  maximun 
federal  financial  assistance  for  works  of  im- 
provement and  public  flsh  and  wildlife  or 
recreational  development  and  facilities  in 
connection  with  such  works  of  Improvement. 

"(B)  To  acquire  within  the  district,  land, 
easements,  rights-of-way  and  other  property 
rights  as  may  be  needed  In  connection  with 
works  of  Improvement  and  public  fish  and 
wildlife  or  recreational  development  and  fa- 
cilities In  connection  with  such  works  of  Im- 
provement  and  to  make  studies  respecting, 
and  to  plan,  construct,  maintain  and  operate, 
works  of  Improvement  within  the  district 
and  public  fish  and  wildlife  or  recreational 
development  and  facilities  In  connection 
with  such  works  of  Improvement. 

"(C)  To  obtain  options  upon  and  to  ac- 
quire, by  purchase,  exchange,  lease,  gUt, 
grant,  bequest,  devise,  eminent  domain,  or 
otherwise,  any  property,  real  or  personal,  or 
rights  therein,  for  any  of  these  purposes 
specified  In  this  eirtlcle  of  the  compact:  Pro- 
voided.  That  eminent  domain  proceedings 
shall  be  Instituted  and  prosecuted  in  the 
manner  and  forums  provided  by  the  laws 
of  the  conunonwealth  or  state  In  which  the 
property  or  property  rights  proceeded 
against  are  situated:  Provided  however, 
That  no  property  now  or  hereafter  vested 
In  or  held  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania or  the  SUte  of  West  Virginia,  o: 
by  any  county,  city,  town,  village,  district, 
township,  municipality  or  other  political 
subdivision  thereof  shall  be  taken  by  the  dis- 
trict without  the  consent  of  the  common- 
wealth, state  or  political  subdivision  which 
owns  the  same. 

"(D)  To  maintain,  administer  and  Im- 
prove any  properties  acquired,  to  charge  fees 
for  use  of,  and  receive  Income  from,  such 
properties  and  to  expend  such  Income  in  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this 
compact,  and  to  lease  any  of  Its  property  or 
Interests  therein  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  and  requirements:  The 
board  of  commissioners  of  the  County  ol 
Ohio,  West  Virginia,  the  county  court  of 
Marshall  County,  West  Virginia,  the  board 
of  commissioners  of  Greene  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  board  of  commissioners  cl 
Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,  shall 
each  have  the  option  of  leasing  from  the 
commission  for  such  period  as  the  lessee  may 
specify  all  or  any  part  of  the  works  of  im- 
provement and  the  public  fish  and  wildlife 
and  recreational  development  and  facilities 
In  connection  with  works  cf  Improvement 
located  within  their  respective  counties  upon 
the  following  terms  and  conditions:  (a)  That 
In  each  such  lease  the  lessee  in  consideration 
thereof  pay  to  the  lessor  the  sum  of  one 
dollar  and  agree  to  fully  mslntain  at  Its  (the 
lessee's)  expense  all  works  of  Improvement 
and  all  such  development  and  facilities  in 
connection  therewith  located  within  the 
county  of  the  lessee  In  accordance  with  the 
requirements   of   the   Watershed   Protection 
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„rf  Flood  Prevention  Act  of  the  eighty-third 
?^n«-ess  of  the  United  States,  second  session, 
Sic  Law  66«)'  »PP^°'^''  August  4,  1954, 
inrom  time  to  time  amended,  and  all  agree- 
ments and  work  plans  made  or  formulated 
Thereunder  with  respect   to  such  worl^  of 
imorovement  and  such  development  and  fa- 
Ss  m  connection  therewith  located  wlth- 
m  the  county  of  the  lessee,  and  that  for 
^lure  of  the  lessee   to  comply  with  such 
Iweement.  the  lessor  shall  be  given  the  right 
in  the  lease  agreement  to  cancel  the  lease 
uDon  thirty  days  written  notice  to  the  lessee; 
rb)  that  any  such  lease  not  be  Inconsistent 
with  the  provisions,  or  Impair  the  purposes. 
of  this  compact;  and  (c)  that  any  such  lease 
he  approved  by  the  secretary  of  agriculture 
of  the  United  States  or  other  federal  agent 
at  agencies  having  authority  to  extend  ap- 
nroval  under  the  provisions  of  said  act  and 
aereements  and  works  plan  made  or  formu- 
lated thereunder.  In  the  event  the  board  of 
commissioners  or  county  court  of  any  one  of 
tie  four  counties   named  does  not.   within 
six  months  from  the  completion  of  the  works 
of  improvement  and  all  such  development 
and  facilities  In  connection  therewith  locat- 
ed in  such  county,  elect  In  writing  transmit- 
ted to  the  commission  to  exercise  the  option 
jrtven  to  It  by  the  foregoing  provisions,  or 
to  the  event  such  option  Is  exercised  and  the 
lease   to    such    board    of    commissioners    or 
county  court  Is  subsequently  cancelled  be- 
cause of  violation  of   the  provision   of  the 
lease  by  the  lessee,  or  In  the  event  such  op- 
tion Is  exercised  and  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners or  county  court  subsequently  chooses 
not  to  renew   Its   lease,   the   commissioners 
may  lease  all  or  any  part  of  the  works  of 
improvement  and  all  such  development  and 
facilities    In    connection    therewith    located 
within  such  county  to  any  other  lessee  which 
the  commission  may  choose,  and  upon  such 
terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  Provided, 

a.  That  any  such  lease  be  approved  by  the 
board  of  commissioners  or  county  court  of 
the  county  In  which  any  part  or  all  of  the 
works  of  improvement  and  all  such  develop- 
ment and  facilities  In  connection  therewith 
are  located. 

b.  That  any  such  lease  not  be  Inconsistent 
with  the  provisions,  or  Impair  the  purposes 
of  this  compact. 

c.  That  any  such  lease  be  approved  by  the 
secretary  of  agriculture  of  the  United  States 
or  other  federal  agent  or  agencies  having 
authority  to  extend  approval  under  the  pro- 
visions of  said  act  and  agreements  and  work 
plans  made  or  formulated  thereunder. 

d.  The  option  of  leasing  in  the  board  of 
commissioners  of  the  County  of  Ohio,  West 
Virginia,  the  county  court  of  Marshall  Coun- 
ty, West  Virginia,  the  board  of  commission- 
ers of  Greene  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
board  of  commissioners  of  Washington  Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania,  shall  Include  the  right  to 
sublease  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
set  out  In  this  paragraph  to  any  Individual, 
corporation,  municipal  subdivision  or  mu- 
nicipal authority  without  the  approval  of  the 
Wheeling  Creek  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Commission. 

"(E)  To  enter  Into  contracts  and  other  ar- 
rangements with  agencies  of  the  United 
States,  with  persons,  firms  or  corporations, 
including  both  public  and  private  corpora- 
tions, with  the  government  of  the  state  and 
the  government  of  the  commonwealth,  or  any 
department  of  agency  of  the  United  States, 
the  state  or  commonwealth,  with  governmen- 
tal divisions,  with  soil  conservation,  drain- 
age, fiood  control,  soil  erosion  or  other  Im- 
provement districts  In  the  state  or  the  com- 
monwealth, for  cooperation  or  assistance  In 
constructing.  Improving,  operating  or  main- 
taining works  of  improvement  within  the 
district,  and  public  fish  and  wildlife  or  rec- 
reational development  and  facilities  In  con- 
nection with  works  of  Improvement,  or  In 
preventing  floods,  damage  from  sediment  de- 
posited  by   floodwaters,   or  in  clearance   of 


stream  beds,  or  in  conserving,  developing, 
utlUzing  and  disposing  of  water  in  the  dis- 
trict, or  for  making  surveys,  investigations 
or  reports  thereof. 

"(F)  To  apply  for.  receive  and  use  grants- 
in-aid,  donations  and  contributions  from  any 
source  or  sources,  and  to  accept  and  use, 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  com- 
pact, bequests,  devises,  gifts  and  donations 
from  any  person,  firm,  corporation,  state, 
commonwealth  or  agency  or  political  sub- 
division thereof. 

"(G)  To  do  any  and  all  things  necessary 
or  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
developing  and  advancing  the  purposes  of 
said  district  herein  set  forth,  and  In  pro- 
moting developing  and  advancing  the  recrea- 
tional development  and  facilities  Incidental 
to  the  works  of  Improvement  that  shall  be 
constructed   to   achieve  said   purposes. 

"(H)  To  delegate  any  authority  given  to  It 
by  law  to  anv  of  Us  agents  or  employees,  and 
to  expend  its  funds  in  the  execution  of  the 
powers  and  authority  herein  given. 
"Article  VII.  Fiscal  Affairs. 

"The  commission  shall  submit  at  the  ap- 
propriate or  designated  time  to  the  board  of 
commissioners  of  the  County  of  Ohio,  West 
Virginia,  the  county  court  of  Marshall  Coun- 
ty West  Virginia,  the  board  of  commissioners 
of  Greene  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
board  of  commissioners  of  Washington  Coun- 
ty Pennsvlvanla,  an  annual  budget  of J^s 
estimated'  expenditure,  which  budget  shall 
contain  specific  recommendations  of  the 
amount  or  amounts  to  be  appropriated  by 
each  of  the  named  governing  bodies. 

••The  commission  shall  not  Incur  any  ob- 
ligation prior  to  the  commitment  or  allot- 
ment of  funds  by  the  named  governing 
bodies  or  by  other  sources  adequate  to  meet 
the  same. 

"The  commission  shall  keep  accurate  ac- 
counts  of   all    receipts   and   disbursements, 
which  accounts  shall  be  open  for  inspection 
at   any  reasonable  time  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  audit  by  representatives  of  contribut- 
ing political  subdivisions  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  and  State  of  West 
Virginia.  The  receipts  and  disbursements  oi 
the  commission  shall  be  subject  to  the  audit 
and  accounting  procedures  established  under 
Its  by-laws:  Provided,  That  all  receipts  and 
disbursements   of   the   commission  shall   be 
audited    yearly    by    a    qualified    P^^f  =  .a'^" 
countant,  and  the  report  of  the  audit  shall 
be  transmitted  to  each  contributor  of  funds 
to  the  district  or  commission. 
"Article  VIII.  Exemption    from    Taxes    and 
Fees. 
"The  district  and  the  property  belonging 
to   the   district   shall   be   exempt   from  the 
pavment  of  all  taxes  or  fees  Imposed  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  or  the  State 
of  -West  Virginia   and   by   any   agency  and 
political   subdivision   thereof. 
"Article  IX.  Effective  Date  of  Compact. 

"This  compact  shall  become  effective  upon 
ratification  bv  the  General  assembly  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  West  Virginia  and 
upon  approval  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
gtat^B  *' 

SEC.  2.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  Is  expressly  reserved. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BY    MR.   TENZER 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tenzer:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill, 
S.  2514,  and  Insert  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
12010.  as  passed. 


A  simUar  House  bUl  (Hil.  12010)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDMENTS   TO   INTTERNATIONAL 
CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT  ACT  OF   1949 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
9063),  to  amend  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  timely  de- 
termination of  certain  claims  of  Ameri- 
can nations,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  9063 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended.  Is  further  amended  as  follows: 
(1)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  4.  title  I.  Is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  No  remuneration  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  on  behalf  of  any  claimant  In 
connection  with  any  claim  filed  with  the 
Commission  under  this  title  shall  exceed  10 
per  centum  of  the  total  amount  paid  pur- 
suant to  any  award  certified  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  on  account  of  such  claim. 
Any  agreement  to  the  contrary  shall  be  un- 
lawful and  void.  Whoever,  in  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere,  demands  or  receives,  on 
account  of  services  so  rendered,  any  remu- 
neration m  excess  of  the  maximum  permitted 
by  this  section,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  twelve 
months,  or  both." 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  7.  title  I,  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  sub- 
section letter,  and  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  paragraph : 

"(2)  Tlie  Secreury  of  the  Treasury  shall 
deduct  from  any  amounts  covered,  subse- 
quent to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  para- 
graph, into  any  special  fund,  created  pur- 
suant to  section  8,  5  per  centum  thereof  as 
reimbursement  to  the  Governnient  of  the 
United  States  for  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Commission  and  by  the  Treasury  Department 
m  the  administration  of  this  title.  The 
amounts  so  deducted  shall  be  covered  Into 
the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous 
receipts." 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (ci,  sec- 
tion 7,  title  I,  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(1)  If  any  person  to  whom  any  payment 
Is  to  be  made  pursuant  to  this  title  Is  de- 
ceased or  Is  under  a  leg.il  disability,  payment 
shall  be  made  to  his  legal  representative, 
except  that  if  any  payment  to  be  made  U 
not  over  81.000  and  there  Is  no  qualified  ex- 
ecutor or  administrator,  payment  may  be 
made  to  the  person  or  persons  found  by  the 
Comptroller  General  to  be  entitled  thereto. 
without  the  necessity  of  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  law  with  respect  to  the 
administration  of  esUtes." 

(4)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  8,  title  I,  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  phrase  ",  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section,"  immediately  after  the  word 
"covered"  and  before  the  word  "Into",  and 
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by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  the  words  "section  7 
(b)"  and  before  the  words  "of  this  title." 

(5)  Section  8,  title  I.  Is  hereby  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  subsection: 

"(e)  Ihe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  out  of  sums  covered, 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection.  Into  any  special  fund  created 
pursuant  to  this  section  to  make  payment 
on  account  of  awards  certified  by  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  this  title  with  respect 
to  claims  Included  within  the  terms  of  a 
claims  settlement  agreement  concluded  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  a  foreign  government  as  described  In 
subsection  la)  of  section  4  of  this  title,  as 
follows  and  in  the  following  order  of  priority: 

"(1)  Payment  In  the  amount  of  $1  000  or 
the  principal  amount  of  the  award,  which- 
ever Is  less; 

"(2)  Thereafter,  payments  from  time  to 
time  on  account  of  the  unpaid  principal  bal- 
ance of  each  remaining  award  which  shall 
bear  to  such  unpaid  principal  balance  the 
same  proportion  as  the  total  amount  avail- 
able for  distribution  at  the  time  such  pay- 
ments are  made  bears  to  the  aggregate  un- 
paid principal  balance  of  all  such  awards; 
and 

"(3)  Thereafter,  payments  from  time  to 
time  on  account  of  the  unpaid  balance  of 
each  award  of  interest  which  shall  bear  to 
such  unpaid  balance  of  Interest,  the  same 
proportion  as  the  total  amotmt  available  for 
distribution  at  the  time  such  pa\'ments  are 
made  bears  to  the  aggiegate  unpaid  balance 
of  Interest  of  all  such  awards." 

(61  Section  302,  title  III.  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  number 
and  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
subsection: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  shall 
cover  Into  each  of  the  Bulgarian  and  Ru- 
manl.in  Claims  Funds  such  sums  as  may  be 
paid  by  the  Government  of  the  respective 
country  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  any  claims 
settlement  a^eement  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  such  country." 

(7 1  Section  303.  title  III,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2),  and  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  im- 
mediately thereafter  the  word  "and". 

(8)  Section  303.  title  III,  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following   new  p.iragraph: 

"(4)  pay  effective  compensation  for  the 
nationalization,  compulsory  liquidation,  or 
other  taking  of  property  of  nationals  of  the 
United  States  in  Bulgaria  and  Rumania,  be- 
tween August  9,  1955,  and  the  effective  date 
of  the  claims  agreement  between  the  respec- 
tive country  and  the  United  States." 

(9)  Section  304  of  title  III  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "(a) "  after  the  section  number  and 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sub- 
sections: 

"(b)  The  CoramlEslon  shall  receive  and 
determine,  or  redetermine  as  the  case  may 
be.  In  accordance  with  applicable  substan- 
tive law.  Including  International  law,  the 
validity  and  amounts  of  claims  owned  by 
persons  who  were  nationals  of  the  United 
States  on  September  3,  1943.  and  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  against  the 
Government  of  Italy  which  arose  out  of  the 
war  in  which  Italy  was  engaged  from 
June  10,  1940,  to  September  15.  1947,  In 
territory  ceded  by  Italy  pursuant  to  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Italy :  Provided,  That  no 
awards  shall  be  made  to  persons  who  have 
received  compensation  in  any  amount  pur- 
suant to  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Italy  or 
subsection  (a)   of  this  section. 

"(c)  Within  thirty  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  or  within  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion making  appropriations  to  the  Commis- 


sion for  payment  of  administrative  expenses 
incurred  in  carrying  out  its  functions  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  whichever 
date  Is  later,  the  Commission  shall  publish 
In  the  Federal  Register  the  time  when  and 
the  limit  of  time  within  which  claims  may 
be  filed  with  the  Commission,  which  limit 
shall  not  be  more  than  six  months  after 
such  publication. 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall  certify  awards 
on  claims  determined  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  payment  out  of  remaining  bal- 
ances In  the  Italian  Claims  Fund  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  310  of 
this  title,  after  payment  In  full  of  all  awards 
certified  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

"(e)  After  paj-ment  in  full  of  all  awards 
certified  to  thev  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pursuant  to  subsfectlons  (a)  and  (d1  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  transfer  the  un- 
obligated balance  In  the  Italian  Claims  Fund 
Into  the  War  Claims  Fund  created  by  sec- 
tion 13  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended." 

(10)  Section  306,  title  III.  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "(a) "  after  the  section  number  and 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sub- 
section : 

"(b)  Within  thirty  days  after  enactment 
of  this  subsection  or  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation making  appropriations  to  the  Com- 
mission for  payment  of  administrative  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  carrying  out  Its  functions 
under  paragraph  (4)  of  section  303  of  this 
title,  whichever  Is  later,  the  Commission 
shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  the  time 
when  and  the  limit  of  time  within  which 
claims  may  be  filed  under  paragraph  (4)  of 
section  303  of  this  title,  which  limit  shall  not 
be  more  than  six  months  after  such  pub- 
lication." 

(11)  Section  310,  title  III,  16  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  thereof 
the  following  paragraph: 

"(6)  Whenever  the  Commission  Is  au- 
thorized to  settle  claims  by  the  enactment 
of  paragraph  (4)  of  section  303  of  this  title 
with  respect  to  Rumania  and  Bulgaria,  no 
further  payments  shall  be  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  account  of 
awards  certified  by  the  Commission  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  section  303 
of  the  Bulgarian  or  Rumanian  Claims  Funds, 
as  the  case  may  be.  until  payments  on  ac- 
count of  awards  certified  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (4)  of  section  303  with  respect  to  such 
fund  have  been  authorized  In  equal  propor- 
tion to  payments  previously  authorized  on 
existing  awards  certified  pursuant  to  para- 
graphs (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  section  303." 

(12)  Section  316.  title  III,  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  number 
and  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
subsection : 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  complete  Its 
affairs  In  connection  with  the  settlement  of 
claims  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  section 
303  and  subsection  (b)  of  section  304  of  this 
title  not  later  than  two  years  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  such  paragraph,  or  fol- 
lowing the  enactment  of  legislation  making 
appropriations  to  the  Commission  for  pay- 
ment of  administrative  expenses  Incurred  in 
carrying  out  Its  functions  under  paragraph 
(4)  of  section  303  and  subsection  (b)  of 
section  304  of  this  title,  whichever  Is  later." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  deman(ied? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will   be  considered   as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  Is  recognized. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  9063  will  bring  to 
an  end  three  International  claims  pro- 
grams, and  provide  for  the  orderly  proc- 
essing and  termination  of  several  others. 

In  each  and  every  case,  H.R.  9063  deals 
\\1th  claims  against  foreign  govern- 
ments. These  claims  are  advanced  by 
U.S.  citizens  who  lost  properties  or  suf- 
fered losses  in  foreign  countries. 

Moreover,  the  settlement  of  these 
claims  is  not  a  burden  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. The  programs  with  which  H.R.  9063 
deals  are  self-financing.  Tiie  claims  are 
settled  with  funds  obtained  from  for- 
eign goveniments:  these  funds  also  pay 
the  cost  of  administering  oui'  claims 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  outlining  the  spe- 
cific provisions  of  H.R.  9063. 1  should  like 
to  take  a  moment  to  sketch  the  histori- 
cal framework  of  this  legislation. 

Following  World  War  11.  thousands  of 
American  citizens  had  claims  against 
foreign  countries  for  the  taking  or  de- 
struction of  property,  for  personal  in- 
juries, or  for  loss  of  income. 

In  some  instances,  our  Government 
was  able  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
the  foreign  countries  concerned,  secur- 
ing compensation  for  those  of  our  citi- 
zens wlio  sustained  losses. 

That  compensation  was  subsequently 
distributed  to  the  eligible  claimants  who 
justified  their  claims  and  received 
awards  from  the  U.S.  Foreign  Claims  Set- 
tlement Commission. 

This  happened,  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  Italy.  H.R.  9063  deals  in  part  with 
that  program. 

In  some  other  cases,  primarily  those 
involving  cauntries  which  were  alined 
against  us  during  the  war,  we  had  to  pro- 
ceed differently.  Frequently,  it  was  not 
possible  to  arrive  at  an  agi'cement  with 
the  governments  concerned.  At  the  same 
time,  certain  of  those  countries,  or  their 
citizens,  owned  property  in  tiie  United 
States.  In  some  cases,  our  Government 
vested  such  properties  and  used  the  pro- 
ceeds to  compensate  American  citlisens 
W'ho  sustained  losses  in  the  countries 
concerned. 

This  happened  In  the  case  of  Rumania 
and  Bulgaria.  H.R.  9063  will  make  pos- 
sible the  orderly  termination  of  both 
these  programs. 

As  a  result  of  the  proceedings  which  I 
just  described,  many  American  citizens 
who  suffered  losses  abroad  received  some 
compensation.  Unfortunately,  in  many 
cases,  this  compensation  amounted  to 
only  30  percent,  or  50  percent,  of  the 
awards  made  on  their  claims.  The  only 
exception  to  this  was  the  Italian  claims 
program.  All  of  the  awards  made  under 
that  program  were  paid  in  full — 100  per- 
cent of  the  principal  awards. 

This  brings  me  back  to  H.R.  9063.  This 
legislation  was  drafted  in  the  executive 
branch  and  sent  to  the  Congress  with 
an  executive  message.  The  bill  in  that 
sense  is  an  administration  bill.  Its  major 
provisions  are  as  follows: 

AOMIKISTRATIVB   CHAI^OES 

First,  there  are  a  nimiber  of  provisions 
In  H.R.  9063  which  would  bring  about 
certain  improvements  In  the  administra- 
tion of  programs  conducted  pursuant  to 
the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  continues  the 
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statutory  ceiling  on  fees  paid  on  account 
of  services  rendered  on  behalf  of  a 
claimant  in  connection  with  any  claim 
filed  with  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  under  title  I  of  the  act. 
These  lawj'ers'  fees  may  not  exceed  10 
percent  of  the  total  amount  paid  to  the 
Saimant.  H.R.  9063  retains  this  principle 
but  repeals  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission's  authority  to  set  fees 
below  that  10-percent  ceiling. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  to  deduct,  as 
reimbursement  for  administrative  ex- 
penses, 5  percent  from  any  sums  covered 
into  the  claims  funds  subsequent  to  the 
enactment  of  this  amendment.  At  pres- 
ent, this  5-percent  fee  is  deducted  from 
the  individual  payments  to  the  claimants. 
Tlie  proposed  change  will  simplify  pro- 
cedures and  reduce  costs. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  increases  from 
$500  to  $1,000  the  awards  that  can  be 
paid  without  the  appointment  of  a 
qualified  executor  or  administrator  in 
cases  involving  legal  disabihty  or  death. 
Again,  simplification  of  administrative 
procedures  is  the  object  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Finally,  section  5  of  the  bill  modifies 
the  payments  procedure  so  as  to  allow 
periodi--;  prorated  payments  on  awards  in 
cases  in  which  foreign  governments  are 
making  Installment  payments  to  the 
U.S.  Government.  The  recent  claims 
agreements  with  Poland,  Rumania,  and 
Yugoslavia,  to  mention  three  examples. 
Involved  such  installment  payments.  The 
executive  branch  has  argued  that  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  make  the  claimants 
wait  until  the  last  of  these  installment 
payments  is  made.  In  the  case  of  Poland, 
for  instance,  this  would  involve  a  wait- 
ing period  of  20  years  for  some  claim- 
ants. The  committee  agreed  that  some 
allowance  should  be  made  for  these 
cases.  For  this  reason,  the  amendment 
in  section  5  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  make  partial,  prorated  payments  as 
the  money  comes  in. 

RUMANIAN    CLAIMS 

Tlie  second  set  of  amendments  con- 
tained in  H.R.  9063  deals  with  the  Ru- 
manian claims  program. 

I  mentioned  at  the  outset  that  fol- 
lowing World  War  II,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment vested  certain  foreign-owmed 
properties  located  in  the  United  States 
and  used  the  proceeds  to  pay  the  claims 
of  American  nationals  against  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  countries  concerned. 
Rumania  was  one  of  those  countries. 

Under  the  original  Rumanian  claims 
program,  approximately  $20  million  was 
paid  on  498  awards.  The  claimants  re- 
ceived 30  cents  on  the  dollar  on  their 
awards.  The  program  came  to  an  end 
In  1959. 

A  year  later.  In  1960,  the  United  States 
finally  signed  a  claims  agreement  with 
Rumania.  Pursuant  to  that  agreement, 
Rumania  paid  an  additional  $2.5  million 
in  final  settlement  of  the  claims  of  U.S. 
citizens. 

H.R.  9063  authorizes  the  use  of  this 
$2.5  million  for  the  purpose  for  which 
these  fimds  were  intended.  As  explained 
In  the  committee's  report,  claims  which 
arose  up  to  the  date  of  the  agreement  are 
covered.  Furthermore,  provision  is  made 


In  the  bill  for  an  equitable  distribution 
of  the  S2.5  million  between  the  old 
claimants— those  who  alreadj'  received 
some  compensation  under  the  original 
Rumariian  claims  program— and  those 
whose  claims  arose  subsequently. 

BULG.^RIAN    CLAIMS 

The  background  of  the  Bulgarian 
claims  program  was  similar  to  that  of 
the  Rumanian  claims  program. 

Using  proceeds  obtained  from  the 
liquidation  of  certain  Bulgarian-owned 
properties,  the  U.S.  Government  paid 
$2.6  million  on  217  awards  made  to  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  sustained  losses  in  Bul- 
garia. The  individual  claimants  received 
approximately  50  cents  on  the  dollar  on 
their  awards.  The  program  was  termi- 
nated in  1959. 

In  1963.  the  U.S.  Government  entered 
into  a  claims  settlement  agreement  with 
Bulgaria.  An  additional  8400,000  was 
paid  and  deposited  in  a  special  acco'jnt 
in  the  U.S.  Treasm-y  pursuant  to  that 
agreement.  That  money  is  there,  wait- 
ing to  be  paid  to  eligible  claimants. 

H.R.  9063  extends  the  same  treatment 
to  claimants  under  the  Bulgarian  claims 
program  as  it  does  to  those  tmder  the 
Rumanian  claims  program.  The  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to  accept  and  review  claims 
which  arose  up  to  the  date  of  the  1963 
agreement,  and  to  make  awards  on  such 
claims.  Tlie  $400,000  is  to  be  distributed 
equitably  between  the  old  and  new  claim- 
ants. 

ITALIAN    CLAIMS 

The  fourth  set  of  amendments  em- 
bodied in  H.R.  9063  pertains  to  the  claims 
of  American  citizens  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Italy. 

Pursuant  to  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Italy,  and  the  Lombardo  Agreement,  full 
compensation  was  paid  to  most  of  the 
U.S.  citizens  who  suffered  losses  during 
World  War  II  as  a  result  of  actions  of  the 
Italian  Government.  The  Italian  claims 
program  was  completed  on  May  31,  1960. 
As  of  that  date,  nearly  $4  million  was 
paid  on  482  awards.  One  hundred  per- 
cent— principal  and  interest — was  paid 
on  each  and  everj'  award. 

However,  with  the  passage  of  time.  It 
became  apparent  that  some  U.S.  citizens 
who  suffered  losses  as  a  result  of  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Italian  Government  during 
World  War  II  never  received  any  com- 
pensation for  such  losses.  This  was  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  American  na- 
tionals in  the  Dodecanese  Islands  and  in 
other  territories  ceded  by  Italy  pursuant 
to  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  treaty  stipu- 
lated that  these  people  were  to  be  com- 
pensated by  the  Government  of  Italy. 
Testimony  presented  to  our  committee 
indicates  that  they  were  not. 

There  were  also  some  American  citi- 
zens who  suffered  losses  or  were  injured 
in  Italv  proper  after  the  Itahan  Govern- 
ment capitulated  In  1943.  Some  elements 
of  Italian  military  troops  continued  to 
fight  after  that  date.  For  reasons  which 
did  not  appear  adequate  to  the  commit- 
tee, the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission refused  to  honor  some  of  those 
claims.  As  pointed  out  in  the  report,  par- 
ticularly in  the  supplemental  views  of  the 
gentleman    from     Ohio,     Congressman 


Taft,  the  Commission  has  both  the  au- 
thority and  the  resources  to  rectify  that 
wrong. 

Now,  to  sum  up,  the  situation  with  re- 
gard to  the  Italian  claims  fund  is  this: 
All  previously  made  awards  have  been 
paid  in  full.  At  this  point,  there  is  still 
over  $1  million  remaining  in  that  fund. 
This  money  was  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Italy  to  be  used  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Government  to  compen- 
sate U.S.  nationals. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind.  H.R.  9063 
autliorizes  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  to  accept  these  addi- 
tional claims  which  I  have  just  described, 
to  process  them  and  to  make  awards.  The 
principle  that  the  claimants  had  to  be 
U.S.  nationals  at  the  time  when  they  suf- 
fered loss  is  retamed.  Payments  to  per- 
sons who  previously  received  compen- 
sation under  the  peace  treaty  or  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  are 
prohibited.  Every  effort  Is  made  to  rectify 
a  wrong,  but  at  the  same  time  to  prevent 
any  abuse. 

Finally,  H.R.  9063  provides  that  after 
payments  are  made  to  the  eligible  claim- 
ants pursuant  to  this  new  authority,  all 
funds  remaining  in  the  Italian  claims 
fund  shall  be  transferred  to  the  war 
claims  fund  and  be  used  to  pay  wartime 
claims  of  American  nationals. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  made  one  substantive  change 
in  H.R.  9063.  Tliis  change  deleted  lan- 
guage wliicli  would  have  extended  eligi- 
bility to  persons  who  did  not  file  a  timely 
claim  under  the  original  Italian  claims 
program,  who  were  not  U.S.  nationals  at 
the  time  they  suffered  losses  but  who  did 
become  such  nationals  by  August  9,  1955. 
For  many  years  both  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress  have  taken  the 
poeition,  as  explained  in  detail  in  the 
committee's  report  on  H.R.  9063,  that  the 
opening  of  the  various  claims  programs 
to  the  so-called  new  nationals  could  not 
be  justified  either  by  reference  to  inter- 
national law  or  to  our  national  interest. 
In  essence,  therefore,  the  committee's 
amendment  simply  upheld  what  has  been 
a  fairly  consistent  policy  of  otu-  Govern- 
ment. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said 
at  the  outset,  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation does  not  entail  any  financial  de- 
mands upon  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Further- 
more, early  and  favorable  action  on  H.R. 
9063  is  needed  in  order  to  provide  Justice 
to  many  U.S.  nationals  who  have  been 
waiting  patiently  for  the  settlement  of 
their  claims.  For  these  reasons  I  urge 
that  H.R.  9063  be  aoproved. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  H.R.  9063  in  its  present 
form. 

I  have  read  the  report  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Crmmittee  on  H.R.  9063, 
and  the  supplemental  \iews  submitted  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  Taft]  of 
the  committee,  and  feel  the  attention  of 
the  House  should  be  called  to  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  grave  injustice  which 
would  result  through  the  omission  of  one 
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provision  from  the  bill  as  introduced  by 
Mrs.  Kelly,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee which  considered  It,  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration.  In- 
cluding the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission, 
which  administers  the  claims  programs.  I 
feel  this  provision  should  be  retained,  as 
It  was  by  the  Senate  when  the  legislation 
was  considered  and  passed  by  that 
Chamber. 

I  am  referring  to  section  9  of  H.R  9063, 
which  would  have  added  to  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  two  pro- 
visions for  the  payment  of  claims  of 
Americans  against  Italy  arising  out  of 
the  war  with  Italy,  which  were  not  cov- 
ered by  the  peace  treaty  in  1947.  The 
first  class  of  claims  is  that  of  Americans 
who  suffered  property  damage  claims, 
principally  In  Greece  and  Albania,  as 
well  as  Yugoslavia,  but  who  have  never 
had  an  opportunity  to  file  claims,  despite 
the  fact  that  Congress  In  1958  provided 
that  claims  of  such  persons  could  and 
should  be  paid.  This  class  of  claims  was 
excluded  from  the  peace  treaty  with  Italy, 
which  provided  for  the  payment  by  Italy 
of  other  claims  by  Italy  directly.  It  Is 
Important  to  note  that  Italy  deposited 
$5,000,000  with  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  claims  not  covered 
by  the  treaty,  and  that  over  a  million 
dollars  remains  from  that  sum,  so  that 
we  are  not  talking  about  taxpayers' 
funds,  but  about  money  deposited  by 
Italy  for  a  specific  purpose — the  payment 
of  American  claims. 

The  second  class  of  claims,  covered 
by  section  304(c)  in  the  Senate-passed 
bill  and  the  administration  bill  intro- 
duced in  the  House,  and  now  changed  to 
subsection  tb)  by  the  committee  after 
its  exclusion  of  the  first  class  of  claims, 
which  was  subsection  ib> ,  is  for  losses  In 
the  Dodecanese  Islands,  which  the  com- 
mittee feels  should  be  paid,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  Italian  claims  fund  paid  into 
the  Treasury  for  general  purposes,  with- 
out consideration  of  the  first  class.  I 
was  Interested  in  the  supplemental  views 
submitted  with  the  committee  report  by 
Mr.  T.AFT  in  its  reference  to  article  78, 
paragraph  7  of  the  peace  treaty  with 
Italy,  under  which  these  claims  were 
specifically  to  have  been  paid  by  Italy. 
Therefore,  they  were  excluded  from  pay- 
ment under  the  Lombardo  agreement 
under  which  the  $5,000,000  was  deposited 
to  pay  claims  not  covered  by  the  treaty, 
and  the  failure  to  pay  a  class  of  claims 
not  covered  by  the  treaty,  while  recom- 
mending payment  of  a  class  covered, 
strikes  me  as  being  not  only  contrary  to 
our  International  undertaking,  but 
morally  wrong.  I  can  perhaps  understand 
the  committee's  possible  confusion  in 
this  respect,  since  the  testimony  of  the 
Government  officials,  on  page  20  of  the 
hearings  as  printed  for  use  of  the  com- 
mittee, contains  the  statement  that  the 
Dodecanese  claims  were  excluded  from 
the  peace  treaty.  A  simple  reading  of  the 
treaty  clearly  Indicated  that — 

Italy  shall  continue  to  be  responsible  for 
loss  damage  sustained  during  the  war  by 
property  In  ceded  territory. 

And  the  committee  form  of  the  bill 
provides  for  payment  of  claims  "in  terri- 


tory ceded  by  Italy  pursuant  to  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Italy." 

If  there  are  funds  remaining  after  pay- 
ment of  claims  not  covered  by  the  treaty, 
I  could  understand  the  desire  of  the 
committee  to  arrange  for  additional  com- 
pensation over  and  above  that  granted  by 
Italy,  if  Italy  has  no  objection  to  such 
use,  which  does  not  accord  with  the  Lom- 
bardo agreement.  However,  I  cannot  un- 
derstand such  use  of  these  funds  when 
there  are  claimants  who  could  under  no 
circumstances  be  paid  under  the  peace 
treaty  who  have  not  been  provided  for. 

The  committee  report  justifies  this 
situation  by  stating  that  it  is  contrary 
to  the  policy  of  the  State  Department 
to  make  payment  to  persons  who  were 
not  citizens  at  the  time  of  loss,  and  an 
undesirable  precedent  might  be  created. 
The  report  states,  however,  that  the  State 
Department  has  modified  its  position, 
and  that  the  Congress  in  1958  enacted 
legislation  that  expanded  the  eligibility 
requirement.  This  requires,  I  believe,  fur- 
ther explanation,  since  herein  lies  a  great 
inequity  which  was  effected  by  this  same 
committee  in  1958,  and  which  I  believe 
the  committee  should  have  felt  an  obli- 
gation to  correct. 

What  happened  was  this:  In  1958  it 
was  apparent  that  considerable  money 
would  be  left  over  in  the  Italian  fund 
after  paying  persons  who  were  American 
citizens  at  the  time  of  loss  and.  there- 
fore, the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  rec- 
ommended the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
85-604,  which  amended  section  304  of 
the  act  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
claims  of  persons  who  became  citizens 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  amendment — 
August  8,  1958 — the  very  people  who 
would  be  covered  by  the  section  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  be  deleted,  over 
the  favorable  proposal  of  the  administra- 
tion. However,  an  error  was  made  in  the 
wording  of  the  1958  amendment,  and  no 
provision  was  made  for  the  filing  of 
claims  by  such  persons,  who  previously 
had  no  basis  for  filing  claims.  This  meant 
practically  that  the  only  persons  who 
could  be  paid  were  those  who  by  mistake 
had  filed  claim  under  the  previous  pro- 
gram. Anyone  who  had  read  the  statute 
previously  would  have  known  that  he  had 
no  right  to  file  claim  unless  he  was  a 
citizen  at  the  time  of  loss,  so  that  it  was 
the  ones  who  had  not  read  the  law  or  did 
not  have  the  advice  of  lawyers  who  were 
in  a  position  to  benefit. 

This  is  an  error  in  legislative  drafting 
which  is  almost  of  constitutional  pro- 
portions, since  it  violates  the  principle 
of  similar  treatment  for  those  similarly 
situated,  and  discriminates  against  law- 
abiding  citizens.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  the  administration,  after  the  Con- 
gress had  established  in  1958  that  per- 
sons who  were  not  citizens  at  the  date 
of  loss  could  claim  against  the  Italian 
fund,  recommended  correction  of  the 
statute  to  give  persons  who  throughout 
the  postwar  period  received  no  com- 
pensation whatever  for  their  losses,  and 
who  as  the  result  of  legislative  oversight 
could  not  take  advantage  of  the  relief 
provisions  enacted  in  1958.  can  file  claim. 
There  was  no  testimony  against  this 
provision  by  anyone  before  the  subcom- 
mittee which  held  hearings,  and  I  am 


simply  imable  to  understand  the  recom- 
mended deletion  of  this  Important  pro- 
vision. 

Let  me  repeat  that  this  is  not  tax- 
payers'  money  with  which  we  are  deal- 
ing, but  Italian  money  placed  with  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose  of  paying  claims  against  Italy  not 
covered  by  the  peace  treaty.  I  feel  that 
the  inequity  which  would  result  from 
our  adoption  of  the  bill  in  its  present 
form  is  so  serious  as  to  require  correc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  this  bill 
ought  to  be  recommitted  to  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  the  orig- 
inal  provision  as  introduced  In  the 
House  and  as  passed  by  the  Senate  ought 
to  be  restored.  This  House  has  shown  its 
generosity  to  persons  who  are  not  Amer- 
ican citizens  on  a  great  many  occasions. 
I  think  that  it  is  only  simple  justice 
that  we  show  an  equal  compassion  to 
persons  who  are  American  citizens  and 
are  seeking  justice  from  their  country. 
I  urge,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  bill  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentlewoman  has 
said,  under  the  Lombardo  treaty,  $5  mil- 
lion was  deposited  with  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  pay  the  claims  not  covered  by 
the  treaty  of  peace. 

That  would  include  the  claims  of  per- 
sons who  were  not  eligible  to  file  a  claim 
under  the  treaty  of  peace  because  of  the 
fact,  primarily,  that  they  were  not  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  but  who  have 
since  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Mrs.  KELLY,  That  Is  not  correct.  The 
Lombardo  agreement,  signed  in  1947, 
provided  compensation  for  persons  who 
were  U.S.  nationals — not  for  persons  who 
were  nationals  of  Italy  at  that  time. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Can  the  gentlewoman 
tell  me  why  the  committee  in  the  legis- 
lation under  consideration,  H.R.  9063, 
on  page  5,  in  subsection  (9)  on  line  16, 
deleted  the  language  which  would  have 
added  to  the  International  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act  a  provision  for  the  payment 
of  claims  of  Americans  against  Italy 
arising  out  of  the  war  with  our  people, 
which  was  not  covered  by  the  peace 
treaty,  and  then,  in  paragraph  <b>  on 
page  6  did  just  the  opposite  with  refer- 
ence to  claims  of  persons  from  the 
Dodecanese  Islands? 

Why  did  the  committee  disallow  the 
claims  of  persons  who  have  become 
American  citizens  since  World  War  II 
whose  property  was  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed in  Yugoslavia,  Greece,  or  Al- 
bania, but  provide  for  the  payment  of 
claims  of  those  persons  who  had  prop- 
erty in  the  Dodecanese  Islands? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  the 
Lombardo  settlement,  as  my  colleague 
has  said,  $5  million  was  paid  to  the  U.S. 
Government  to  pay  claims  of  U.S.  na- 
tionals which  were  not  compensated  di- 
rectly by  the  Government  of  Italy.  All  of 
the  qualified  claimants  whose  claims 
were  considered  under  the  original 
Italian  Claims  Program  were  paid  100 
cents  on  the  dollar.  This  left  $1  million 
for  any  further  distribution,  to  which 
the  gentleman  has  referred. 

In  regard  to  the  language  on  page  6 
of  the  bill— section  9(b)— I  should  lUte  to 
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emphasize  again  that  In  the  treaty  of 
nTftce  Italy  ceded  certain  territories  to 
her  neighbors.  Those  territories  included 
the  Dodecanese  Islands,  located  off  the 
coast  of  Greece,  which  were  ceded  to 
Greece  the  commune  of  Zara  and  the 
uiand'of  Pelogosa,  and  certain  other 
inlets  the  gentleman  had  mentioned. 

The  persons  who  had  suffered  losses 
in  those  territories  were  American  citi- 
zens and  were  due  consideration  but  had 
never  received  any  compensation.  For 
that  reason  the  committee  thought  that 
the  bill  H.R.  9063  ought  to  contain  lan- 
guage, as  it  does,  authorizing  compensa- 
tion to  these  people. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  $1  million  will 
be  sufficient  to  compensate  them  for 
their  losses. 

Now  I  will  refer  to  the  other  group 
mentioned  by  my  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels],  the  people  who 
will  not  be  affected  by  H.R.  9063  in  its 
present  from.  These  were  not  U.S.  citi- 
zens when  the  loss  occurred.  They  were 
Italian  citizens— or  they  could  have  been 
Bulgarian,  or  Russian,  or  other  na- 
tionals. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  But  the  $5  million  was 
put  up  for  that  purpose  by  the  Italian 
Government. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Not  to  include  those  peo- 
ple who  were  not  U.S.  nationals.  The 
sum  was  given  to  the  United  States  by 
Italv  to  compensate  American  nationals 
for  losses  sustained  during  World  War 
n  as  a  result  of  actions  for  which  the 
Italian  Government  was  responsible. 

I  do  want  to  remark  that  in  the  draft 
legislation  sent  up  by  the  executive 
branch,  the  proposal  was  made  that  per- 
sons who  were  not  U.S.  nationals  at  the 
time  of  World  War  II,  but  who  became 
U.S.  citizens  by  1955.  be  given  consider- 
ation. This,  may  I  repeat,  could  have  set 
a  precedent  for  a  policy  which  the 
United  States  had  never  adopted  before, 
with  one  exception  of  1958. 

I  believe  the  committee  felt^ — and 
other  members  of  my  committee  will  no 
doubt  address  themselves  to  this  point^ — 
as  I  feel,  that  we  should  first  consider 
the  losses  of  American  citizens,  prior  to 
giving  consideration  to  any  others. 

I  do  believe  that  the  proposal  of  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Daniels]  could  lead  to  a 
very  dangerous  precedent  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  are  many  thousands 
of  persons  who  are  U.S.  citizens  today 
but  who  were  not  such  citizens  during 
World  World  II  when  they  suffered 
losses.  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  com- 
pensate all  those  people  who  lost  prop- 
erties and  so  on  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
other  places.  The  only  way  we  could 
compensate  them,  as  the  committee  re- 
port points  out,  is  by  paying  them  out 
of  the  U.S.  Treasury,  and  I  wonder 
whether  the  Congress  is  ready  to  accept 
such  a  responsibility. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  In  a  law  passed  in  1958, 
there  was  expressly  provided  the  com- 
pensation of  those  persons  who  had  be- 
come nationals  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  law,  Public  Law  85-604.  If  a  per- 
son had  filed  under  the  misbelief  he  had 
a  legitimate  right  to  file,  I  understand 
he  was  paid.  But  those  who  depended  on 
the  advice  of  counsel  and  did  not  file, 
because  that  law  failed  to  set  up  a  method 


for  filing,  have  not  been  paid.  Is  it  fair 
to  make  fish  of  one  and  fowl  of  the 
other? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
the  committee  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  did  make  tills  excepUon  in 
1958.  I  still  say  that  the  exception  made 
in  that  one  instance  should  not  have 
been  made.  We  should  certainly  not  re- 
peat it  today  and  thus  take  another  step 
in  the  direction  of  establishing  an  ex- 
tremely far-reaching  and  poUtically 
tremendously  expensive  precedent. 

Mr,  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  miist 
voice  my  opposition  to  this  bill  in  its 
present  form. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that 
the  gentleman  is  aware  of  the  many, 
many  claims  wtilch  could  be  advanced  if 
this  legislation  is  not  passed  in  the  nian- 
ner  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs presented  it.  We  could  have  a  vast 
number  of  claims  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  persons  who  are  now  citizens  of 
the  United  States  but  were  not  citizens 
of  other  countries  when  they  suffered 
losses  in  their  own  countries.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  wise  for  such  a  precedent 
to  be  estabUshed,  particularly  since  we 
still  have  many  American  citizens  who 
have  not  received  their  proper  compen- 
sation to  this  very  day. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 
Mrs.  KELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York.  I  think 
she  stated  the  case  quite  adequately.  As 
I  understand  it,  the  only  objection  to  this 
bill  is  for  a  class  of  American  citizens 
now  who  were  not  included  at  one  time 
in  1958  because  they  had  not  filed  their 
claim  or  had  late  filed  their  claim  and 
the  law  that  existed  prior  to  filing  was 
changed.  It  seems  to  me  one  class  of  citi- 
zens is  being  treated  inequitably  by  a 
fund  which  is  not  provided  by  the  United 
States  but  is  provided  by  Italy.  One  mil- 
lion dollars  remains  today  that  has  not 
been  paid  out,  and  if  I  understand  the 
basic  objection,  it  might  open  precedents 
for  additional  claims  to  be  filed.  My  ques- 
tion is  this:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  administration, 
and  the  Foreien  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission are  all  in  favor  of  including  the 
section  that  my  colleague  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Daniels]  adverted  to  earlier  in 
this  bill?  In  fact,  there  is  no  opposition 
from  them  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
other  body  has  already  passed  a  bill  in- 
cluding this  section  within  it. 

Mrs  KELLY.  For  many  years  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  the  Congress  have 
steadfastly  opposed  this  kind  of  an  ap- 
proach. Further,  the  other  body  has  not 
passed  a  bUl  including  this  section,  and 
they  have  not  taken  up  this  legislation 
at  this  point.  I  want  to  state  I  under- 
stand that  the  gentleman  probably  has 
constituents  who  are  involved  in  this  type 
of  claim  but  I  again  wish  to  repeat  that 
the  $1  million  may  not  be  enough  to 
cover  the  claims  of  American  citizens 
who  have  lost  property  during  World 
War  n.  I  must  also  reemphasize  that  over 
the  years,  and  even  now,  the  policy  has 
been  followed  to  compensate  American 
nationals.  There  was  an  exception  to  this 
policy  in  1958,  but  we  feel  similar  excep- 


tions could  create  a  bad  precedent  and 
should  not  be  allowed. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tiiank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  support  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York.  I  believe  this  distinction  is  a  legiti- 
mate one.  I  supported  it  in  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  hope  that  the  House  will  sup- 
port the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee here  on  the  fioor  of  the  House. 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  has  very  accurately  and  com- 
prehensively described  the  contents  of 
this  legislation.  I  would  suggest  that  It 
should  be  enacted.  Its  purposes  are  quite 
simple,  as  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  has  indicated.  In  the  first  place.  It 
would  authorize  the  transfer  of  funds 
being  held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  allow  adjudication  of  claims  with 
respect  to  Bulgaria  and  Rumania.  It 
would  also  allow  adjudication  of  claims 
with  respect  to  American  nationals  who 
lost  property  In  the  Dodecanese  Islands 
and  other  territories  ceded  by  Italy  after 
World  War  H.  Third,  it  would  make  cer- 
tain administrative  ciianges,  to  make  it 
easier  for  the  program  to  be  handled 
in  an  orderly  way. 

The  main  bone  of  contention  has  al- 
readv  been  brought  up.  Tills  is  whether 
or  not  we  have  been  generous  enough 
with  those  of  Italian  extraction  who  are 
now  American  nationals,  and  whether  we 
should  reopen  and  allow  the  filing  and 
adjudication  of  claims  by  these  indi- 
viduals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  report,  on  page  5, 
indicates  the  committee's  position,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
In  addition,  there  is,  on  pages  18 
through  21  of  the  hearings,  a  discussion 
of  this  problem  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  It  was  felt  on  our 
part  that  the  basic  principle  involved  was 
an  important  one  and  that  we  should  not 
encourage  or  make  possible  the  compen- 
sation by  a  defeated  stete  for  damages 
to  others  than  the  nationals  of  the  state 
to  which  compensation  was  made 


Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  If  I  may  just 
complete  my  thought,  there  was  ap- 
proved, in  1958,  a  relaxation  of  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  international  law.  It 
was,  presumably,  because  Congress  made 
this  exception  that  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  has  now  changed  Its 
position  with  respect  to  the  general  and 
Important  principle  of  international  law. 

In  other  words,  we  say  we  do  not  think 
it  is  advisable  to  open  the  door  or  a  Pan- 
dora's box  to  allow  a  group  to  be  con- 
sidered eligible.  We  should  not  open  the 
door  simply  on  the  argument  that  there 
is  money  available  so  why  not  distribute 
it  to  people  who  suffered  damage  during 
the  war. 

In  my  opinion  the  answer  to  that  argu- 
ment is  clear.  They  were  hot  American 
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citizens  and,  consequently,  there  should 
not  be  reparations  paid  therefor  for 
which  the  United  States  should  be  re- 
sponsible, as  the  administering  body. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Frelinchuysen]  for  yielding  to 
me  at  this  point. 

I  would  like  to  say  this  in  order  to 
cover  the  points  which  have  been  raised 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1958  the  Congress  en- 
acted a  law  which  extended  the  provision 
to  include  persons  who  formerly  were  not 
nationals  of  the  United  States,  but  who 
have  since  become  citizens  of  this  couii- 
try.  That  1958  law  failed  to  provide  for 
the  manner  of  filing  and  as  a  result 
thereof  created  a  lot  of  confusion.  As  a 
result  and  consequence  thereof  there 
were  certain  people  who  had  no  right  to 
file  a  claim,  but  who  did  file  and  filed  a 
false  claim,  as  I  understand,  have  been 
paid. 

However,  those  who  were  looking  for 
advice,  and  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
Congress  In  specifically  specifying  the 
manner  in  which  the  claim  should  be 
filed,  but  who  failed  to  file  such  claim 
were  excluded. 

Therefore,  they  have  not  come  under 
the  provisions  of  the  existing  law  be- 
cause their  claims  were  not  filed  within 
the  date  prescribed  therein  for  the  pay- 
ment and  it  Is  unfair  to  these  people  who. 
because  of  lack  of  advice  or  ignorance 
upon  their  part,  failed  to  file  a  legitimate 
claim  and  have  been  excluded. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  may  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  that  I  do 
not  think  it  is  unfair  to  do  so.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels] 
Indicated  that  some  claims  may  have 
been  filed,  and  payments  made  thereon, 
although  the  claims  were  not  legitimate. 
I  doubt  very  much  that  that  was  so. 
Presumably,  they  were  able  to  establish 
the  fact  that  they  could  qualify  under 
the  1958  law.  and  then  they  were  paid. 
The  fact  that  they  were  able  to  qualify 
creates  no  obligation  upon  the  part  of 
the  United  States  to  open  the  door  even 
wider,  by  saying  that  because  others  did 
not  file,  they  should  now  be  permifed  to 
dose. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  did  not  the 
other  body  file  a  bill  to  cover  a  situation 
such  as  this? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  am  really 
not  sure  whether  the  other  body  "filed" 
a  bill  on  this  subject.  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  is  even  relevant  to  this  particular 
question.  Our  position  is  that  it  would 
be  creating  a  new  situation,  that  it  would 
open  the  door  to  those  who  normally 
would  not  be  allowed  to  participate  under 
International  law  in  these  funds. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentlemein  will  yield  further,  is  it  not 
true  that  this  $5  million  was  proposed 
and  posted  in  order  to  permit  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  the  claims  of  American 
nationals,  those  who  became  nationals 
since  World  War  II — and  that  there  is 
the  sum  of  $1  million  left  for  the  pay- 


ment of  these  claims?  In  other  words,  to 
pay  those  who  have  just  claims,  as  in  the 
case  of  my  constituent  who  lost  a  ship- 
building yard  in  Yugoslavia  in  1941,  when 
the  Italians  seized  that  yard? 

This  man  has  since  become  a  good, 
law-abiding  American  citizen.  Now,  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  fair  and  equitable  to  take 
this  money  of  the  Italian  Government 
and  not  pay  it  to  the  claimants,  but  to 
put  it  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  while  I  sympa- 
thize with  those  who  may  have  suffered 
loss,  we  must  remind  ourselves  that 
those  Individuals  were  not  American  na- 
tionals at  the  time  they  suffered  the  loss. 
If  we  are  to  accept  the  argument  of  the 
gentleman  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
emrr.ent  should  be  the  defender  of  those 
individuals  we  would  be  broadening  our 
responsibilities  greatly.  Also,  if  we  ac- 
cept this  argument  with  respect  to  those 
who  have  since  become  U.S.  citizens,  but 
who  were  at  the  time  citizens  of  another 
country,  we  would  be  opening  up  the  sit- 
uation very  considerably.  Other  claim- 
ants could  claim  Inequity  as  the  gentle- 
man is  now  arguing.  If  we  did  now 
broaden  our  definition  of  those  who  are 
eligible. 

I  believe  this  would  be  unwise. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Yes,  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  for  yielding. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  Lombardo 
agreement  of  1947  was  to  pay  U.S.  citi- 
zens— not  people  who  were  Italian  citi- 
zens during  the  war,  and  who  were  the 
responsibility  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment, and  not  the  responsibility  of  the 
U.S.  Government? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  That  is  cor- 
rect. The  $5  million  was  basically  for 
distribution  to  U.S.  citizens,  not  nation- 
als of  other  countries. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Yes,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maine. 

Mr.  K'i'ROS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman,  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  the  claims  that  were  paid — 
the  basic  war  claims  that  were  paid  out 
of  the  German  and  Italian  reparation 
funds,  were  funds  for  persons  who  had 
suffered  injury  prior  to  1945,  but  who  had 
been  American  nationals  before  1945?  So, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  many, 
many  persons  who  were  hurt,  Italians, 
Yugoslavs,  or  any  other  European  na- 
tionals, and  they  then  came  to  this  coun- 
try and  became  American  citizens  and 
then  could  collect  on  their  claims.  So  that 
the  gentleman's  basic  argument  that  this 
is  only  to  repay  those  who  were  American 
citizens  at  the  time  their  person  or  prop- 
erty was  damaged  is  not  so,  is  that  a 
fact? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  In  most  cases. 
I  might  say  to  the  gentleman,  the  basic 
purpose  of  all  the  reparations  was  to 
protect  American  citizens,  but  benefits 
were  ext<inded  to  those  who  became 
American    citizens    afterwards.    I    will 


agree  with  the  gentleman,  we  are  not 
arguing  on  that  point  at  all.  It  is  rather 
a  question  of  how  generous  we  should  be 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  take  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker  to  ask 
assmance  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  as  to 
my  understanding  and  her  own,  and 
that  of  the  other  committee  members,  on 
certain  matters  relating  to  the  Italian 
claims  fund. 

As  I  understand,  that  fund  was  estab- 
lished under  the  Lombaido  Agreement 
of  1947  when  the  Italian  Government 
paid  the  United  States  $5  million  in- 
tended to  be  usee'  to  ideninify  American 
civilians  injuied  by  Italian  hostiUties  in 
World  War  II,  in  their  property  or  per- 
son, but  for  n-hom  no  pi'ovision  had  been 
made  under  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Italy  under  article  78  of  that  treaty. 

Under  that  treaty,  compensation  had 
beetr  provided  for  all  property  of  U.S. 
citizens  as  of  the  date  of  the  armistice 
on  September  3.  1943,  who  had  Icit  prop- 
erty or  suffered  damage  in  Italy. 

Since  personal  injuries  were  not  in- 
cluded under  the  treaty,  some  personal 
injury  claims  have  been  considered  and 
allowed  from  the  Itahan  Claims  Fund  by 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion. That  fund  in  which  $1  million  now 
still  remains,  was  reopened  and  extended 
in  1958  to  cover  certain  later  qualified 
nationals  of  the  United  States  at  that 
time. 

The  bill  H.R.  9063,  which  is  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Hoiise  at  this  time,  would 
now  open  the  fund  for  U.S.  citizens  as 
of  the  armistice  date;  that  is,  September 
3.  1943,  as  to  claims  arising  in  ceded 
Italian  territories  which  had  not  been 
paid  by  Italy  under  the  treaty  of  peace 

My  question  is  this.  Would  this  reopen- 
ing, read  in  conjimction  with  the  1958 
legislation,  fully  authorize  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  to  con- 
sider or  to  reconsider  property  and  per- 
sonal injury  claims  of  Americans  in- 
jured by  hostilities  with  Italian  forces  in 
Italy  after  the  1943  armistice  during  the 
period  in  which  they  continued  to  e.n- 
gage  in  hostilities  and  for  that  reason 
not  compensable  under  the  previous 
Italian  peace  treaty,  as  such  claims  are 
described  in  my  additional  views  and 
detailed  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Robert 
H,   Reiter  before   the   subcommittee' 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  the  1958 
amendment  and  the  bill  gives  the  Com- 
missioner all  the  authority  he  needs  to 
process  the  claims  to  which  he  has  re- 
ferred. 

The  whole  point  of  the  Italian  claims 
program  was  and  is  to  take  care  of  those 
U.S.  nationals  who  were  not  compen- 
sated under  the  peace  treaty. 

I  am  sure  the  provisions  of  this  act 
cover  those  claims. 

I  want  to  add  that  Commissioner  Ed- 
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ward  D.  Re  spoke  to  me  this  morning 
and  gave  me  a  second  guarantee  that 
they  "have  the  authority  to  take  care  of 
those  claims.  , 

Mr  TAFT.  I  thank  the  distmguished 
gentlewoman  for  her  comments  which 
confirm  my  own  understanding. 

I  further  understand,  as  she  does,  that 
this  has  been  discussed  with  the  com- 
mission. I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
have  this  understanding,  for  to  be  fair, 
I  think  it  is  quite  important  for  this 
to  be  understood.  Otherwise  the  effect 
could  well  be  the  cutting  off  from  con- 
sideration those  American  citizens  (na- 
tural bom  or  naturalized  before  the 
armistice  date)  who  filed  timely  claims, 
and  who  were  injured  in  Italy  by  Italian 
forces  from  incidents  occurring  after 
the  armistice  while  hostile  Itahan  forces 
were  still  active. 

Up  to  now  such  persons  had  no  rem- 
edy imder  the  peace  treaty  or  under  the 

fund.  ,      . 

While,  we  would  be  opening  the  fund 
for  those  injured  outside  of  Italy  and 
intended  to  be  covered  by  the  treaty  and 
by  other  provisions  of  this  bill  relating 
to  citizens  of  ceded  territory. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missoiu-i.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  want  to  ask 
the  chairwoman  of  the  subcommittee,  if 
it  would  be  considered  a  conflict  of  inter- 
est if  a  Member  voting  for  this  bill  was 
later  employed  to  represent  a  claimant 
under  this  bill  and  received  a  10  percent 
attorney's  fee? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Would  the  gentleman 
please  repeat  his  question? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  said,  would 
it  be  considered  a  conflict  of  interest  if 
a  Member  of  this  body,  voting  for  this 
bill  today,  was  later  retained  as  an  at- 
torney by  a  claimant  and  received  a  10 
percent  fee. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  a 
lawver.  But  I  certainly  feel  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
know  the  rules  of  conduct  in  such  mat- 
ters and  procedures.  I  feel  and  I  trust 
that  no  Member  of  the  House  would 
permit  himself  to  become  involved  in  a 
conflict-of-interest  case  in  allowing  his 
firm,  one  of  which  he  is  a  member,  to 
obtain  a  fee  for  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion being  considered  in  the  House  and 
on  which  he  is  voting. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  You  still  do 
not  answer  my  question. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  thought  I  had  an- 
swered the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  direct 
this  question  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
woman of  the  subcommittee  to  inquire 
whether  or  not  it  makes  any  difference 
as  to  when  a  naturalized  citizen  of  this 
country  became  a  citizen  in  terms  of  his 
ability  to  apply  for  a  claim  against  Bul- 
garia. In  this  instance  a  constituent  in 
the  Sixth  District  of  Wisconsin  became 
a  citizen  in  1957  and  has  a  claim  pending 
for  property  taken  in  1963—1  trust  it  is 
before  July  2,  1963,  the  date  on  which 
the  agreement  was  signed. 
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Does  the  date  of  his  citizenship  make 
him  eligible  to  apply  for  a  claim  settle- 
ment? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
STEIGER]  I  would  say  that  if  the  loss  oc- 
curred after  his  constituent  became  a 
U.S.  citizen,  and  before  the  effective  date 
of  the  1963  agreement,  it  would  be  cov- 
ered. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding  and  re- 
sponding to  my  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  9063,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quoriun  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  348,  nays  10,  not  voting  74,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  401] 


Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

-Anderson,  ni. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Battln 
Bell 

Bennett 
Betts 
BovllI 
Blester 
Blnc;ham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Braaro 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson 

Burton,  Calif. 

Burton.  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

Cahill 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson.  Del 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 


YEAS — 348 

Collier 

Golmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Corbett 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dingell 
Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulski 

Duncan 

Dw\er 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Fine 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

William  D. 

Eraser 

Frelinghuysen 

Friedel 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Galiflanakls 

Gardner 

Garmatz 

Gathlngs 

Gettys 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Goodling 


Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hatjan 
Haley 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
HaiUey 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heist  oskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Holland 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 

Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Jonas 
Jones.  .Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Ka'-sten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kellv 

King.  Calif. 
King.  N.Y. 
Kirwan 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Kornegay 
Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Laird 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 


Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwea 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macdonald. 

Ma.ss. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Mahon 
Mallliard 
Marsh 

Mathias.  CaUf . 
Mathias,  Md. 
Ma'sunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Meskill 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Minlsh 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mize 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris.  N.  Mex 
Morse,  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Multer 
Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
NIX 

OHara,  ni 
O'Hara.  Mich. 
O'Konskl 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
ONeUl,  Mass. 


Ashbrook 
Clancy 
Daniels 
Gross 


Ottluger 

Passman 

Pat  man 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poff 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  m. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

QuUlen 

RaUsback 

Randall 

Rarick 

Rees 

Reld,  ni. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Rhodes,  Ariz, 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Riegle 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

NAYS— 10 

Hall 

Jones.  Mo. 
Kupferman 
Schwelker 

NOT  VOTING — 74 


Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

SuUlvaa 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  CaUf. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Teuzer 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Tiernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vigorlto 

Wageonner 

Waldie 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Williams.  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wvatt 

Wydler 

W'yman 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Steiger,  Ariz. 
Watklnfi 


Abbitt 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Annunzlo 

Arends 

Asplnall 

Bates 

Belcher 

Berry 

Boland 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Chamberlain 

Clark 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Delaney 

Devlne 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  La. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Flndley 

Flynt 


Fountain 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Glaimo 

Gurney 

Halleck 

Hansen,  Wash 

Hays 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Herlong 

HoUfleld 

Howard 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Kyi 

Landrum 

McCuUoch 

Madden 

Mai-tln 

Mills 

Moss 

Nelsen 

Olsen 

Pepper 


Poage 

PurceU 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rivers 

Rodlno 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

St  Onge 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Steed 

Stephens 

Thomson,  WlB. 

Udall 

Utt 

Wiggins 

WUliamB,  1 

Willis 

WUson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wylle 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof*,  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  armounced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Devlne. 
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Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Berrj'. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 
Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Olsen. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 
Mrs.    Hansen    of    Washington    with    Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 
Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Herlong. 
Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Willis. 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Reuss. 
Mr.   Rivers  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Mississippi. 
Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Wylle. 
Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Purcell. 
Mr.   Andrews   of   Alabama   with   Mr.   Mc- 
Culloch. 

Mr.  Glaimo  with  Mr.  Howard. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  foUowlng 
title  in  which  concurrence  of  the  House 
Is  requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  51.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  adjournment  of  Congress  from 
November  22.  1967.  to  November  27,  1967. 


REQUEST  AS  TO  HOUR  OP  MEETrNQ 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


LAND    TRANSFER    TO    UNIVERSITY 
OF  MAINE 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill— 
H.R.  11527— to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  conditions  in  a  deed  con- 
veying certain  lands  to  the  University 
of  Maine  and  to  provide  for  conveyance 
of  certain  interests  in  such  lands  so  as  to 
permit  such  university,  subject  to  certain 
conditions,  to  sell,  lease,  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  such  lands,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


H.R.   11527 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  iii  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  subsection 
(c)  of  section  32  of  the  Bankhead- Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1011(c)).  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  rele.ose  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  lands 
designated  pursuant  to  section  2  hereof,  the 
conditions,  contained  In  a  deed,  dated 
March  4,  1955,  conveying  certain  lands  In 
Penobscot  County,  Maine,  to  the  University 
of  Maine,  which  require  that  the  lands  con- 
veyed be  used  for  public  purposes  and  pro- 
vide for  a  reversion  of  such  lands  to  the 
United  States  if  at  any  time  they  cease  to  be 
so  used. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  release  the  con- 
ditions referred  to  In  the  flrst  section  of  this 
Act  only  with  respect  to  lands  covered  by 
and  described  In  an  agreement  or  agreements 
entered  Into  between  the  Secretary  and  the 
university  In  which  the  xinlverslty.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  release  of  such  conditions 
as  to  such  lands,  agrees — 

(1)  that  all  the  proceeds  from  the  sale, 
lease,  exchange,  or  other  disposition  of  such 
lands  shall  be  used  by  the  university  for  the 
acquisition  of  lands  to  be  held  permanently 
for  university  purposes,  or  for  the  develop- 
ment or  Improvement  of  lands  of  the 
university. 

(2)  that  all  the  proceeds  from  the  sale, 
lease,  or  other  disposition  of  lands  covered 
by  any  such  agreement  shall  be  maintained 
by  the  university  in  a  separate  fund  and 
that  the  record  of  all  transactions  involving 
such  fund  shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  3.  Upon  application  all  the  undivided 
mineral  Interests  of  the  United  States  in  any 
parcel  or  tract  of  land  released  piu-suant  to 
this  Act  from  the  conditions  as  to  such  lands 
shall  be  conveyed  to  the  University  of  Maine 
or  their  successors  In  title  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  In  areas  where  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  determines  that  there  is  no 
active  mineral  development  or  leasing,  and 
that  the  lands  have  no  mineral  value,  the 
mineral  interests  covered  by  a  single  appli- 
cation shall  be  sold  for  a  consideration  of 
$1.  In  other  areas  the  mineral  Interests  shall 
be  sold  at  the  fair  market  value  thereof  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
after  taking  Into  consideration  such  ap- 
prilsals  as  he  deems  necessary  or  appropriate. 

Sec.  4.  Each  application  made  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  nonrefundable  deposit  to  be  applied  to 
the  administrative  costs  as  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  If  the  conveyance 
is  made,  the  applicant  shall  pay  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  the  full  administrative 
costs,  less  the  deposit.  If  a  conveyance  Is  not 
m.\de  pursuant  to  an  application  filed  under 
this  Act,  the  deposit  shall  constitute  full 
satisfaction  of  such  administrative  costs 
notwithstanding  that  the  administrative 
costs  exceed   the  deposit. 

Sec.  5.  The  term  "administrative  costs"  as 
used  In  this  Act  Includes,  In  addition  to 
other  items,  all  costs  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  determines  are  Included  In  a 
determination  of  (1)  the  mineral  character 
of  the  land  In  question,  and  (2)  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  mineral  Interest. 

Sec.  6.  Amounts  paid  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
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the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  l* 
Garza]. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  deals  with  some  lands  that  the  De- 
partment  of  Agriculture  deeded  to  the 
University  of  Maine. 

The  deed  contained  a  reversionary 
clause  that  if  the  lands  were  not  used  for 
university  purposes,  they  should  revert  to 
the  United  States  or  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  University  of  Maine  now  finds  that 
they  need  land  adjacent  to  the  uni\  ersity 
and  those  lands  are  in  an  area  which  are 
becoming  urbanized  and  which  cannot 
be  utilized  as  readily  as  land  close  to  the 
university. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  sale  of 
this  land  and  to  put  the  money  from  the 
sale  in  a  trust  fund  and  provides  that 
whatever  land  they  buy  must  then  be 
used  for  university  purposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  sev- 
eral questions  to  ask  about  this  bill. 

How  did  the  Government  acquire  this 
1,748  acres  of  land  in  the  first  place? 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  then  evidently  you 
do  not  know  how  much  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  received  on  the  lease  that 
was  made  to  the  university  since  the  early 
1940"s;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  No,  sir;  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  land  was  acquired  In  the 
thirties.  I  still  do  not  know  how  they  ac- 
quired it.  This  was  given  under  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Act  to  the  University  of 
Maine. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  now  we  are  about  to 
give  the  University  of  Maine  1,748  acres 
of  land. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  No,  sir;  we  already 
gave  it  to  them  a  long  time  ago. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  think  we  gave 
it  to  them  a  long  time  ago. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Yes,  we  are  only 
letting  them  sell  it  and  buy  other  lands 
because  there  was  the  reversionary 
clause. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  Is  exactly  the 
point — we  are  permitting  the  University 
of  Maine  to  sell  this  land,  that  Is  correct; 
Is  it  not? 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  only  thhig  we  get 
out  of  it  Is  the  retention  of  possible  min- 
eral rights;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  why  should  there 
be  this  windfall  to  the  University  of 
Maine? 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  do  not  know. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recoenizes 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
KleppeI. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  maybe  I 
can  throw  a  little  light  on  this  bill,  at 
least  as  I  look  at  it. 

Those  who  have  read  the  report  ^^ill 
know  that  it  involves  1,748  acres  of  land 
in  20  separate  tracts  and  these  tracts 
range  in  size  from  2  acres  to  419  acres. 
Talking  about  what  this  land  may 
have  been  worth  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment acquired  it  Is  the  question— I 
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do  not  know  the  answer— but  I  do  know 
that  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant 
/^ct  allowed  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture permission  to  rehabilitate  such 
lands  acquired  thereunder.  These  were 
called  submarginal  land."^.  The  fact  that 
they  were  submarginal,  I  think,  is  indic- 
ative of  the  fact  that  the  value  was 
questionable.  Just  exactly  what  the  value 
might  have  been,  certainly,  I  do  not 
know.  But  the  terms  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  specifically  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
conduct  a  program  to  rehabilitate  these 
lands  It  also  authorized  him,  under  title 
ni,  as  the  report  indicates,  that  he  could 
dispose  of  these  lands. 

This  bill  provides  that  this  disposal 
can  be  made  under  terms  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  as  long  as  the  lands 
uill  be  used  for  public  purposes.  This  is 
exactly  what  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
contain,  that  the  land  will  be  used  pri- 
marily for  university  purposes,  for  the 
development  of  the  lands  of  the  univer- 
sity and  that  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  these  lands  shall  be  maintained 
by  the  university  in  a  separate  fund. 

Interestingly  enough,  this  land  has 
been  used  primarily  in  the  development 
of  a  program  at  the  University  of  Maine 
which  has  been  in  connection  with  cat- 
tle dairy,  and  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, which  certainly  has  been  along  the 
line  of  rehabihtating  this  land. 

Because  this  area  has  become  greatly 
urbanized,  and  because  there  is  a  need 
for  this  land  to  be  used  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maine,  and  because  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  previously  been  given 
authority  to  make  such  a  transfer,  this 
bill  seemed  to  be  in  order  to  provide — 
and  we  do  not  want  to  call  it  a  wind- 
fall—but it  does  perform  a  purpose  in 
connection  with  all  the  provisions  previ- 
ously provided  under  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  bill  is  very  much  in  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  1,748  acres  of  land  involved  in  the 
bill  is  submarginal  today  or  not,  but  at 
least  the  report  states  that  it  is  rapidly 
becoming  urbanized,  that  Is,  the  area  in 
which  It  is  located.  Is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  KLEPPE.  That  is  very  specifically 
what  we  have  been  told. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Evidently  the  land  is  en- 
hancing considerably  in  value.  If  it  was 
submarginal  in  1940,  it  is  evidently  be- 
coming valuable  now.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  KLEPPE,  That  very  well  may  be 
true.  But  may  I  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man that  if  the  Federal  Government  is 
going  to  embark  upon  programs  in  a 
period  of  time  when  land  has  question- 
able value,  and  the  Federal  Government 
embarks  on  a  program  to  rehabilitate 
that  land,  and  then  the  land  becomes 
of  value,  and  20  years  ago  or  30  years 
ago,  when  the  stipulation  was  made  that 
they  wanted  to  rehabilitate  this  sub- 
marginal  land,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment then  gives  it  away  for  public 
purposes,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a 


requirement  here,  and  it  is  being  met  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  can  read  tills  report 
backward  and  forward  and  you  cannot 
get  any  idea  of  the  value  of  this  1,748 
acres  of  land. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  That  is  correct.  I  admit 
to  that.  I  do  not  know  the  value  of  it. 
Mr.    GROSS.    Then    the    gentleman 
would  not  question  my  use  of  the  word 
•■windfall"  would  he? 
Mr.  KLEPPE.  No,  I  would  not. 
Mr.  GROSS.  The  committee  has  of- 
fered no  information  to  refute  it. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Does  the  gentleman  frpm 
Maine  wish  to  speak  on  this  particjllar 
question? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  land  which  was 
granted  by  the  Northwest  Ordinance  in 
1789  to  various  Territories  in  the  United 
States,  including  the  territory  which  Is 
now  the  State  of  Iowa,  the  State  of  the 
gentleman  objecting,  has  undoubtedly 
increased  in  value  since  that  time.  I  do 
not  suppose  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
would  want  us  to  take  all  that  land  back 
at  this  time,  would  he?  The  land  in  ques- 
tion was  worth  $1  or  $2  at  the  most  of  the 
time  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  any  reason  why 
this  university  should  not  pay  the  fair 
market  value  as  we  do  in  Iowa  if  we  get 
hold  of  Federal  land?  Why  should  they 
not  pay  the  fair  market  value  for  this 
land? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  The  university  owns 
the  land  now.  We  are  not  buying  it.  They 
have  owned  it  since  it  was  granted.  It  is 
onlya  reversionary  clause  that  makes  the 
situation  such  that  ihey  cannot  dispose 
of  it.  The  bill  allows  them  to  dispose  of  It 
and  buy  other  land. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  have  given  this  report 
a  verj-  cursory  reading.  Perhaps  it  might 
be  helpful,  inasmuch  as  we  do  not  have 
all  the  answers  I  believe  we  should  have 
expected  here,  to  say  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  is  correct  that,  as  I  under- 
stand, this  land  Is  owned  by  the  univer- 
sity. However,  there  are  several  restric- 
tions. It  must  be  used  for  public  purposes. 
However,  under  the  terms  of  this  bill 
there  is  no  longer  the  requirement  that 
it  must  be  used  for  public  purposes  be- 
cause you  are  releasing  it  now  for  them 
to  sell  to  private  individuals  for  develop- 
ment. 


If  I  might  make  this  additional  point, 
there  is  not  the  reserv-ation.  as  I  read  It 
here,  of  any  mineral  rights,  as  is  cus- 
tomary in  such  transactions  as  tills. 
Mr.  KLEPPE.  Yes,  there  is. 
Mr.  WATSON.  No.  It  is  left  to  the 
determination  of  the  Secretary  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  are  any  mineral 
rights. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  WATSON.  If  he  decrees  there  are 
not  anj'  mineral  rights,  it  goes  by  the 
board.  Frankly,  if  this  is  going  to  be  used 
for  commercial  purposes,  and  there  are 
going  to  be  reserved  mineral  rights,  it  Is 
going  to  impair  private  financing,  be- 
cause no  companies  will  want  to  go  into 
this  if  there  is  a  Federal  resen-ation. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  inlorm  the  gentleman  he 
is  mistaken  in  thinking  that  there  is  no 
protection  for  the  university.  We  provide 
that  any  funds  from  sale,  lease,  or  ex- 
change of  these  lands  shall  be  used  by 
the  university  for  acquisition  of  other 
lands  held  permanently  for  miiversity 
purposes. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  is 
exactly  correct.  However,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  pointed  out.  he  asked 
what  benefit  will  inure  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  this  regard.  They  can 
sell  land,  and  all  the  proceeds  will  go  to 
the  University  of  Maine  I  am  interested 
in  helping  every  educational  institution, 
but  I  think  the  House  should  know  what 
this  bill  includes  before  we  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment yielded  this  land  before  most 
Members  of  Congress  were  alive.  I  do  not 
know  what  is  the  age  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  but  this  occurred  before  most 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  were  alive. 
Mr.  WATSON.  But  there  were  restric- 
tions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mi'.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  age  has 
been  brought  into  question  here  recently. 
I  do  not  know  exactly  what  to  do  about 
it  other  than  to  refer  those  interested  to 
the  Congressional  Directory. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  We  will  be  happy  to 
look  it  up,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY,  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
11527  relates  to  about  1,748  acres  of  land 
acquired  by  the  United  States  under  title 
III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act.  These  lands  are  located  mainly  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  communities  of  Orono, 
Old  Town,  and  Stillwater,  Maine,  and  the 
University  of  Maine  near  Orono.  They 
consist  of  20  separate  parcels  varying  in 
size  from  2  acres  to  419  acres.  The  area 
In  which  the  1,748  acres  are  located  is 
being  increasingly  urbanized  as  Old 
Town,  Orono,  Stillwater  expand.  Title  HI 
of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  convey 
lands  to  public  agencies  under  terms  and 
conditions  he  deems  will  best  accomplish 
title  HI  purposes,  on  condition  that  the 
property  conveyed  is  used  for  public  pur- 
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poses.  In  1955.  the  Secretary  conveyed 
the  tracts  to  the  university  subject  to  the 
required  public  use  condition. 

Most  of  the  lands  conveyed  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine  are  now  used  either  as 
part  of  a  university  forest  or  in  connec- 
tion   with    the    university    beef-cattle, 
dairj-,  and  other  agricultural  projects. 
They  are  predominantly  forest  or  pasture 
and   grasslands.   Some   of   the   granted 
tracts,  however,  lie  along  prlncioal  ave- 
nues of  the  communities  or  main  arteries 
of  travel  between  the  communities.  There 
Is  a  demand  for  additional  suitable  land 
for  residential  development  in  the  area 
and  some  of  the  tracts  granted  to  the 
university    are    favorably   situated    and 
suited  to  that  use.  The  university  has 
received  Inquiries  as  to  the  possibility  of 
local  groups  or  individuals  purchasing 
some  of  these  tracts  for  either  residential 
use  or  community  facility  developments. 
This  bill  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine  and  to  the  nearby  com- 
munities. It  will  allow  the  University  of 
Maine  to  dispose  of  lands  on  the  out- 
skirts of  its  campus  and  buy  additional 
land  closer  to  the  center  of  the  campus. 
As    was    stated    by    Mr.    Francis    S. 
McGuire,  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Physical  Plant  of  the  University  of  Maine 
in  a  letter  dated  June  12.  1966,  addressed 
to  whom  it  may  concern : 

The  President  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  .  .  . 
expressed  a  strong  desire  to  receive  Federal 
approval  to  convey  for  selected  community 
or  residential  use  the  entire  strip  of  land 
bordering  Stillwater  Avenue  ...  we  desire  to 
do  this  so  as  to  permit  orderly  and  attractive 
growth  of  the  city  of  Old  Town.  The  funds 
received  from  this  sale  of  land  approximately 
32  3  acres,  more  or  less,  would  be  used  by 
the  tJnlverslty  for  the  purchase  of  other  Kinds 
In  Orono.  or  Old  Town  nearer  to  the  campus 
center  and  most  urgently  needed  for  ex- 
pansion purposes. 

Section  1  of  HR.  11527  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  release  from 
the  public  use  requirement  of  the  1955 
deed,  specific  tracts  or  portions  of  tracts 
as  agreed  upon  with  the  university.  The 
university  then  could  exchange  or  sell 
such  land. 

Section  2  provides  not  only  that  the 
proceeds  from  such  sale  be  maintained  in 
a  separate  fund  but  that  the  university 
would  use  the  proceeds  for  the  improve- 
m.ent  of  university  lands  or  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  lands  for  university  pur- 
poses. I  believe  that  this  section  is  in 
accord  with  the  purposes  of  the  original 
conveyance  to  the  university  and  con- 
sistent with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  June  9.  1967. 
report  to  the  chairman  of  this  committee 
on  my  previous  bill  H.R.  2097. 

Section  3  is  the  new  section  of  this  bill. 
The  deed  in  question  reserves  to  the 
United  States  mineral  rights,  mining 
rights,  and  the  right  to  enter  upon  such 
land  for  removing  such  minerals.  This 
reservation  in  the  deed  has  no  practical 
application.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
there  is  no  coal.  oil.  gas,  or  other  min- 
erals contained  in  this  land.  The  defini- 
tion of  minerals  in  the  deed,  however,  in- 
cludes sand,  gravel,  stone,  clay,  and  simi- 
lar material.  This  might  hinder  the 
transfer  of  title.  Section  3  authorizes  the 
transfer  of  these  mineral  rights  to  the 
university  or  their  successors  in  title  by 
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the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  Secre- 
tary has  the  option  of  selling  the  mineral 
rights  for  the  nominal  consideration  of 
$1  or  for  what  he  may  determine  to  be 
the  fair  market  value. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  11527,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  328,  nays  24,  not  voting  80,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  402] 
YEAS— 328 


Abernethy 

Adams 

Acidabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  ni. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
.■^yres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Battln 
Be'.l 
Betts 
Bevlll 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 

BOSES 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bradem.T,s 

Brasco 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Brot-'man 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Brovhlll,  N.C. 

Broyhill.  Va. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson 

Burton.  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Cabell 

Cahill 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 
Clausen, 
Don  H 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Culver 

Cunnlnhgam 
Curtis 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Daw.son 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dent 
Derwlnskl 


Diggs 

Dingell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Fino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Praser 

Frellnghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Oalifianakis 
Gardner 
Gnrmatz 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hainan 
lalpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Echmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Harrlsoii 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler,  W.  Va 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Holland 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Irwin 


Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif, 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kelly 

King,  Calif, 

King,  N.Y. 

Kirwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Kyros 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McFall 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Mahon 
Marsh 

Ma'hias.  Calif. 
Mathias.  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Meskill 
Michel 
M'ller.  Calif. 
Mille-.  Ohio 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Minshall 
Ml:^e 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris.  N.  Mex. 
Morse.  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Multer 
Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nichols 


Nix 

O'Hara.  ni. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

OKonskl 

ONeal,  Ga. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottmger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poa 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price.  111. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reld,  III. 

Reld.  NY. 

Reifel 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Riegle 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers.  Colo. 


Adair 

Ashbrook 

Bennett 

Bray 

Buchanan 

Clancv 

Collier 

Devlne 


Rogers.  Fla. 

Rouan 

Rosenihal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roush 

Royb.al 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

.Schweiker 

Scott 

Selden 

Shriver 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz, 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

NAYS— 24 

Dickinson 

Duncan 

Gross 

Haley 

Hall 

Harsha 

Hutchinson 

Jones.  Mo. 


Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  C.-Ulf. 

Teague,  Tex 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  Nj. 

Tieraan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Vit'orlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Watts 

Whalen 

W'halley 

White 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Williams.  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 


Roudebush 

Va  rider  Jagt 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Wylle 

Zlon 

Zwach 


NOT  VOTING — 80 


Abbltt 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Annunzio 

Arends 

Asplnall 

Bates 

Belcher 

Berry 

Bingham 

Boland 

Brooks 

Broo.Tifield 

Teller 

Chamberlain 

Clark 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Delar.ey 

Downing 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  La. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evms,  Tenn. 

Pindley 

Flynt 

Fountain 


Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fugua 

Gallagher 

Gurnev 

H.allecic 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Hays 

Hebert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Herlong 

HoHfield 

Ho-.vard 

Hungate 

Johnson,  Pa, 

Keith 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Landrum 

McCulloch 

McEwen 

Ma^donald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
^'ai^lard 
Martin 
Mills 
Moss 


.N.Y. 
,  Pa. 


Nelsen 

Olsen 

Pepper 

Foage 

Purcell 

Relnecke 

Resnick 

Reuss 

Rivers 

Ro:!ino 

Poo'-.ey, 

Roonev, 

St.Onge 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Stephens 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Udall 

Utt 

WicjHlns 

Williams.  Miss. 

Willis 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
V/rlght 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Arends. 
Mr.  Annunzio  with  Mr.  Cowger. 
Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Halleck. 
Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Pindley. 
Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Bates. 
Mr.  Roonev  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Cramer. 
Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Belcher. 
Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 
Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Utt. 
Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 
Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Thomson  nf  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr.   Hollfield   with   Mrs.   Heckler  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Berry. 
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Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Wiggins 

Mr.  Edmondscn  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Resuick. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Olsen. 

Mr.  Boiand  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
Macdonald. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr,  Rooney  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Purcell. 

Mr,  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  McEwen, 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Mailllard. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Bikes. 

T!:e  result  of  the  vote  w^as  annouiiced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  DE  Lk  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  in  con- 
nection with  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GRANTING  MASTERS  OF  VESSELS 
CERTAIN  LIENS— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr,  GARMATZ  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
162)  to  grant  the  masters  of  certain  U.S. 
vessels  a  lien  on  those  vessels  for  their 
«rages  and  for  certain  disbursements. 


EXEMPTING  CERTAIN  PROPERTY 
FROM  TAXATION 

Ml-.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  9606) 
to  exempt  from  taxation  certain  property 
of  the  National  Society  of  the  Colonial 
Dames  of  America  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  be  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  and 
that  it  be  considered  in  the  House  as  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  9606 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Public 
Law  299,  Eighty-first  Congress,  first  session. 


approved  September  7,  1949  (63  Stat.  694. 
ch.  564)  appearing  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code,  19G1  edition,  as  section  27  80 la 
2.  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  a  new  sentence  at  the  end  thereof 
as  follows:  "There  shall  also  be  exempt  from 
taxation  upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
the  adjoining  property  owned  by  tiie  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of 
America,  now  designated  on  the  records  of 
the  Assessor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
Lots  13  and  14  in  Square  1285.  together  with 
any  Improvements  which  may  hereafter  be 
erected  thereon  by  said  National  Society  of 
the  Colonial  Dames  of  America." 

Sec.  2.  This  amendment  shall  be  effective 
for  the  ta.x  year  commencing  July  1.   1967. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  1.  line  6.  strike  out  "27-801a-2" 

and  in.'^ert  in  Ueu  thereof  "47-801a-2". 

On  page  2,  line  2.  strike  out  "Lots  13  and 
14"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Lots  813  and 
814". 

On  page  2,  strike  out  lines  5  and  6,  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof: 

"Sec.  2.  This  amendment  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  June 
30,  1968." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  Hie  last  word. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Sixaker,  I  have  one 
question  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  in  respect  to  this  bill  and 
the  one  to  succeed  it,  which  I  assume 
will  be  called  up,  giving  tax  exemption 
to  certain  organizations  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  am  wondering  where  the 
report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  may  be  found.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  report  to  indicate  the 
attitude  of  the  District  government  with 
respect  to  these  tax  exemptions, 

Mr.  McMillan,  it  amounts  to  about 
$3,500. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  are  no  reports 
from  the  District  government  with 
respect  to  these  bills. 

Mr.  McMillan,  we  know  it  Is  the 
custom  for  the  District  Commissioners 
to  oppose  this  kind  of  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  do  oppose  these 
bills,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McMillan.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  do  not  ask  for  their 
attitude  or  their  sentiments  with  respect 
to  them? 

Mr.  McMillan.  We  do  not  feel  that 
either  the  National  Government  or  the 
District  government  should  tax  charita- 
ble organizations. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  forthright  answers 
and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record 
prior  to  the  passage  of  each  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  bills. 


RECORDATION  OF  .JUDGMENTS  OR 
DECREES  OF  THE  US.  DISTRICT 
COURT  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBL\ 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  (S.  1227) 
to  provide  that  a  judgment  or  decree 
of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  not  constitute  a 
lien  until  filed  and  recorded  in  the  olfice 
of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  in  the  House  as  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPE.'^KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1227 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hojise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)  of  section  15-101  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

'Except  as  provided  by  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  every  final  judgment  or  final 
decree  for  the  payment  of  money  rendered  in 
the — 

"(1)  United  States  District  Coi;rt  for  the 
District  of  Columbia:  or 

"i2)  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Gen- 
eral Sessions — 

when  filed  and  recorded  in  the  office  of  the 
Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, is  enforceable,  by  execution  issued  there- 
on, for  the  period  of  twelve  years  only  from 
the  date  when  an  execution  might  first  be 
Issued  thereon,  or  from  the  date  of  the  last 
order  of  revival  thereof." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  15-102 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Each — 

"(1)  final  Judgment  or  decree  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money  rendered  In  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Gen- 
eral Sessions,  from  the  date  such  Judgment 
or  decree  Is  filed  and  recorded  In  the  office 
of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and 

"(2)  recognizance  taken  by  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  General  Sessions,  from  the  date  the  entry 
or  order  of  forfeltvure  of  such  recognizance 
Is  filed  and  recorded  In  the  office  of  the  Re- 
corder of  Deeds  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
shall  constitute  a  lien  on  all  the  freehold 
and  leasehold  estates,  legal  and  equitable,  of 
the  defendants  bound  by  such  Judgment,  de- 
cree, or  recognizance,  In  any  land,  tenements, 
or  hereditaments  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, whether  the  estates  are  In  possession  or 
are  reversions  or  remainders,  vested  or  con- 
tingent. Such  liens  on  equitable  interests 
may  be  enforced  only  by  an  action  to  fore- 
close." 

Sec.  3.  Section  15-311  of  the  Dlrtrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  15-311.  Property  subject  to  levy 

"The  writ  of  fieri  facias  may  be  levied  on 
all  goods  and  chattels  of  the  debtor  not  ex- 
empt from  execution,  and  upon  money,  bills, 
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checks,  promissory  notes,  or  bonds,  or  certifi- 
cates of  stock  In  corporations  owned  by  the 
debtor,  and  upon  his  money  In  the  hands  of 
the  marshal  or  his  deputy  or  other  officer  or 
person  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
writ.  A  WTit  of  fieri  facias  Issued  from  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  General  Sessions  upon  a  Judgment 
entered  In  such  court  may  be  levied  on  all 
legal  leasehold  and  freehold  estates  of  the 
debtor  In  land,  but  only  after  such  judgment 
has  been  filed  and  recorded  in  the  office  of 
the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of 
Columbia." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  4,  after  line  3,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by 
the  first  section  and  section  2  of  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  Judgments 
or  decrees  rendered  In,  or  recognizances  de- 
clared forfeited  by,  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
and  after  January  1,  1968. 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  section  3 
of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  respect 
to  writs  of  fieri  facias  Issued  by  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  and  after  January  1,  1968." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not  take  the  5 
minutes,  but  I  simply  wish  to  ask  the 
distinguished  gentleman  handling  the 
bill  for  the  majority,  why  in  his  opinion 
a  lien  should  not  be  acted  on  after  judg- 
ment is  obtained  before  it  is  recorded 
In  the  court  of  general  sessions  of  the 
District,  any  more  than  it  should  not 
require  recording  in  other  States  of  the 
Union?  I  have  no  objection  to  this.  I 
understand  the  bill  wants  to  bring  it  in 
conformity  with  the  other  courts,  in- 
cluding the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
why  is  it  necessary  that  a  lien  be  re- 
corded before  it  can  be  acted  upon? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
gentleman  suggesting  that  there  is  some 
jurisdiction  in  this  country  where  a  judg- 
ment is  acted  on  before  it  is  recorded? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  a  judg- 
ment has  been  rendered  in  my  home 
State,  it  becomes  a  lien  upon  the  real 
estate  of  the  defendants  located  in  the 
county  in  which  the  judgment  is  ren- 
dered. In  this  situation  the  judgment 
dates  from  the  rendition  without  further 
proceeding. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, I  would  be  greatly  shocked  if 
that  were  true,  because  I  know  of  no 
jurisdiction  where  a  judgment  can  be 
acted  on  before  it  is  recorded. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  ask  the 
gentleman  whether,  up  until  this  time, 
and  the  time  that  the  legislation  goes 
Into  effect,  that  situation  has  not  existed, 
and,  if  so,  why  it  has  not  existed? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Under  the  present 
situation  in  the  District  of  Colimibia,  the 
Judgment  rendered  by  the  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions  becomes  a  lien  when  It  Is 
recorded  In  the  Office  of  the  Recorder 
of  Deeds — the  docketing  office— and  that 


enactment  of  that  legislation  overlooked 
that  a  judgment  in  the  District  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  was  not  included 
in  the  legislation,  so  this  bill  is  simply 
a  bill  to  provide  that  a  judgment  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  be  treated  the  same  as  one 
Ik  the  court  of  general  sessions,  and  be- 
come a  lien  and  subject  to  execution 
upon  its  being  recorded  in  the  OfBce  of 
the  Recorder.  There  is  nothing  new  about 
the  principle  of  the  legislation.  It  merely 
brings  the  procedural  steps  in  line  be- 
tween the  court  of  general  sessions  and 
the  U.S.  district  court. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  exactly  my  ques- 
tion. In  other  words,  as  stated  in  the  first 
paragraph  on  page  2,  the  second  sen- 
tence : 

However,  the  same  recordation  require- 
ment does  not  apply  respecting  the  final 
Judgments,  decrees,  and  forfeited  recogni- 
zances of  the  U.S.  District  Court. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HALL.  So  up  until  this  time  that 
has  not  been  required? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Exactly  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  But  still  the  gentleman  says 
he  would  be  amazed  if  there  are  other 
States  of  the  Union  or  territories? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  No,  the  gentleman 
has  misconstrued  what  I  said. 

Mr.  HALL.  Will  the  gentleman  please 
inform  my  nonlegally  trained  mind 
what  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Under  this  proposed 
legislation,  the  judgment  will  be  dock- 
eted in  the  OfBce  of  the  Recorder  of 
Deeds  rather  than  uhe  clerk  of  the  dis- 
trict court  for  lien  purposes,  and  It  Is 
in  the  OfBce  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds, 
where  mortgages  and  other  encum- 
brances are  now  recorded.  It  is  that  same 
office  where  judgments  from  the  court 
of  the  general  sessions  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  now  docketed.  It  merely 
brings  about  uniformity. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  other  words,  this  Is  con- 
forming legislation? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Byrnes 
of  Wisconsin  was  granted  permission  to 
speak  out  of  order.) 

DOES   THE    PRESIDENT   REALLY   WANT   A 
TAX    INCREASE? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  President  really  serious 
in  his  request  for  a  tax  Increase?  Or  is  he 
looking  for  a  scapegoat — an  Issue  to 
cover  up  the  financial  crisis  for  which 
his  administration  Is  responsible? 

The  closer  the  day  of  reckoning  comes, 
and  It  is  near  at  hand,  the  more  frantic 
becomes  the  President's  effort  to  blame 
the  crisis  upon  soraelwdy  else. 

The  deficit  for  this  year  may  weU  be 
$30  billion,  and  the  deficit  for  next  year 
could  well  rise  to  $35  to  $40  billion.  The 
basic  reason  for  such  deficits  is  not  hard 
to  find.  They  should  come  as  no  surprise 
to  anyone. 

AH  one  need  do  Is  look  to  the  Great 
Society  programs  enacted  In  1965,  1966, 
and  1967. 

Our  memories  should  not  be  so  short 
that  we  cannot  remember  the  explosion 
of  new  programs  enacted  and  funded 


with  little  concern  for  the  original  or 
long  range  cost.  They  were  enacted  by 
overwhelmingly  Democratic  Congresses 
and  all  under  the  constant  pressuring, 
pushing  and  pulling  of  the  President! 
This  was  the  Great  Society. 

But  now  the  day  of  reckoning  Is  at 
hand.  We  are  beset  by  the  twin  evils  of 
Inflation  and  tight  money.  There  is  a 
very  serious  threat  that  they  will  become 
worse  in  the  days  ahead.  A  scapegoat 
must  be  found. 

So  the  Nation  is  told  that  all  these  Uls 
will  disappear — our  fiscal  problems  will 
disappear — if  only  Congress  wHl  Increase 
taxes.  So  the  Nation  is  told  that  the  suf- 
fering which  will  come  from  Inflation  and 
tight  money  will  be  responsibility  of  Mr 
Mills,  Mr.  Byrnes  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  for  their  failure  to 
support  the  tax  increase. 

The  responsibility  and  the  failure  1^ 
not  In  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
The  responsibility  and  failure  Is  In  the 
White  House. 

The  President  repeatedly  gives  lip- 
service  to  the  need  for  that  tax  Increase 
but  his  actions  and  attitudes  are  in  di- 
rect conflict  with  the  achievement  of 
that  objective.  He  has  created  a  credi- 
bility canyon.  I  now  question  whether  he 
really  wants  an  Increase. 

The  President  requested  such  an  in- 
crease In  his  budget  message  of  last  Jan- 
uary. For  7  months,  the  administration 
hemmed  and  hawed  and  retreated.  It 
was  not  until  August  that  they  finally 
submitted  the  details  of  an  increase.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  immediately 
scheduled  hearings  and  consideration  of 
the  measure. 

It  soon  became  clear  to  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  committee 
that  the  proposed  Increase  would  not  be 
temporary  and  would  be  of  questionable 
immediate  and  long  range  effectiveness 
unless  major  retrenchments  were  made 
In  the  Federal  expenditures  planned, 
requested  and  promoted  by  the  admin- 
istration. The  vast  preponderance  of  tes- 
timony before  the  committee  was  that 
a  tax  Increase,  If  enacted,  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a  cut  back  In  spending 
plans  and  a  program  for  future  control 
of  expenditures. 

Let  this  be  crystal  clear. 

The  President  has  been  adamant  In 
his  unwillingness  to  provide  assurances 
In  which  the  committee  or  the  countrj- 
could  have  confidence  that  appropriate 
spending  reductions  would  be  made. 

Instead  his  administration  has  pro- 
vided reams  of  testimony  as  to  why  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  spending  could  not 
be  made  and,  almost  without  exception, 
his  administration  has  kept  up  constant 
pressure  for  every  program  and  every 
dollar  requested  In  the  January  budget 
Proposals  to  establish  a  spending  ceil- 
ing have  been  opposed  at  every  turn  by 
the  administration. 

Through  the  months  it  has  been  made 
clear  by  the  Chairman,  by  me  and  by  the 
majority  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee members  that  an  essential  In- 
gredient to  consideration  of  a  tax  in- 
crease Is  expenditure  reduction  and 
control. 

It  Is  the  President  who  Is  thwarting 
the  consideration  of  the  tax  bill  he  says 
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he  wants.  He  is  doing  so  by  his  uttter 
failure  to  cooperate  In  achieving  the  one 
thing  we  must  have  to  get  it. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
not  turned  thumbs  down  on  consider- 
ing a  tax  Increase.  Let  this  be  clear. 
What  the  committee  did  do  is  to  defer 
consideration  "until  such  time  as  the 
President  and  the  Congress  reach  an 
understanding  on  the  means  of  imple- 
menting more  effective  expenditure  re- 
duction and  control." 

To  date  every  effort  to  reach  such  an 
accommodation  has  been  opposed  by 
the  administration. 

I  ask  again. 

Does  the  President  really  want  a  tax 
increase  or  does  he  only  want  a  scape- 
goat for  the  crisis  his  policies  have 
brought  upon  us? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  S.  1227,  as  amended,  is  to 
provide  that  the  same  recordation  re- 
quirements shall  apply  to  liens  estab- 
lished by  final  judgments  or  decrees  ren- 
dered, and  recognizances  declared  for- 
feited, by  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "U.S.  district  court,"  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  court  of  general 
sessions,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'court  of  general  sessions." 

NEED  FOR   THE  LEGISLATION 

At  present,  a  final  judgment  or  de- 
cree of.  or  a  recognizance  declared  for- 
feited by,  the  court  of  general  sessions 
does  not  become  a  lien  on  interests  In 
real  property  until  It  Is  filed  and  re- 
corded In  the  office  of  the  Recorder  of 
Deeds  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  How- 
ever, the  same  recordation  requirement 
does  not  apply  respecting  the  final  judg- 
ments, decrees,  and  forfeited  recogni- 
zances of  the  U.S.  district  court.  Under 
present  law,  such  judgments,  decrees, 
and  forfeitures  become  liens  on  inter- 
ests in  real  property  without  any  neces- 
sity for  their  recording  elsewhere  than 
in  judgment  docket  of  that  court.  Thus, 
a  person  desiring  to  determine  whether  a 
lien  exists  against  a  particular  parcel  of 
land  must  research  both  the  records 
maintained  in  the  office  of  the  Recorder 
of  Deeds  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  judgment  docket  in  the  U.S.  district 
court. 

The  effect  of  S.  1227  will  be  to  estab- 
lish the  same  recordation  requirements 
for  the  final  Judgments,  decrees,  and  for- 
feited recognizances  of  both  the  U.S. 
district  court  and  the  court  of  general 
sessions. 

The  land  records  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  In  the  custody  of  and  are 
maintained  In  the  office  of  the  Recorder 
of  Deeds.  The  bill  Is  Intended  to  central- 
ize the  recordation  In  that  office  of  liens 
affecting  such  land  based  on  final  judg- 
ments, decrees,  and  forfeitures  rendered 
or  declared  by  both  of  the  courts.  The 
bill  Is  also  Intended  to  serve  the  public 
convenience  by  eliminating  the  present 
need  to  search  two  sets  of  records  at  dif- 


ferent locations  In  order  to  determine 
whether  such  a  hen  exists. 

To  accomplish  the  foregoing  objec- 
tives, the  bill  would  amend  sections  15- 
101,  15-102,  and  15-311  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  to  provide,  first,  that 
everj'  final  judgment  or  final  decree  for 
the  payment  of  money  rendered  In  the 
U.S.  district  court  shall  be  enforceable 
by  execution  thereon  when  filed  and 
recorded  In  the  office  of  the  Recorder  of 
Deeds  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  sec- 
ond, that  such  judgments  or  decrees  and 
each  recognizance  taken  and  forfeited 
by  that  court  shall  constitute  a  lien  on 
interests  in  real  property  from  the  date 
it  is  filed  and  recorded  in  the  office  of  the 
said  Recorder  of  Deeds;  and  third,  that 
a  writ  of  fieri  facias— writ  of  execution — 
issued  from  the  U.S.  district  court  upon 
a  judgment  entered  in  that  court  may  be 
levied  on  such  estates  of  the  debtor  In 
land  only  after  the  judgment  has  been 
filed  and  recorded  In  the  office  of  the 
Recorder  of  Deeds. 

This  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
June  13,  1967. 

The  amendment  to  this  bill  adopted  by 
our  committee  is  to  assure  that  the 
amendments  made  by  the  bill  shall  not 
apply  to  any  judgments  or  decrees  ren- 
dered In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  prior  to  January 
1,  1968. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Multer],  to  call  up  bills  from 
his  subcommittee. 


EXEMPTING  FROM  TAXATION 
PROPERTY  OF  THE  B'NAI  BRITH 
HENRY  MONSKY  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  bill  (H.R.  12019)  to  exempt  from 
taxation  certain  property  of  the  B'nai 
B'rith  Henry  Monsky  Foundation  in  the 
District  of  Colimibia,  and  ask  vmanlmous 
consent  that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  and  that  it  be  considered  In 
the  House  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  12019 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ond  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (1)  the 
real  property  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  Is  described  as  lot  69  In  square  182  In 
the  records  of  the  office  of  the  surveyor  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  which  is  owned 
by  the  B'nai  B'rith  Henry  Monsky  Founda- 
tion, an  agency  of  B'nai  B'rith.  and  (2)  any 
Improvements  on  such  real  property  and  any 
furnishings  In  such  improvements,  shall  be 
exempt  from  all  taxation  so  long  as  (A)  the 
real  property  Is  owned  and  occupied  by  B'nai 
BTlth  or  any  of  Its  agencies  and  Is  not  used 
for  commerlcal  purposes,  and  (B)  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  2.  3,  and  5  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  define  the  real  property 
exempt    from   taxation    In    the    District    of 


Columbia",  approved  December  24,  1M2  (DC. 
Code,  sees.  47-801b,  47-801c,  and  47-801e)  are 
compiled  with. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  pEige  2,  add  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 

to   taxable   years    beginning   after  June   30, 

1968." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  can  tell  us, 
first,  whether  this  is  in  fact  a  national 
organization  of  the  B'nai  B'rith  receiv- 
ing this  special  tax  treatment  In  the 
District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  MLTLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  answer  is,  "Yes." 
Mr.  HALL.  Second,  does  the  gentleman 
have  information  available  for  the  House 
about  the  type  of  business  improvements 
which  might  be  built  on  this  property? 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question  is  that  there  will  be  no 
business  property  of  any  kind  whatsoever 
built  upon  this  property.  The  fact  Is.  this 
organization  has  its  tax  exemption  on 
the  building  it  now  occupies  immediately 
adjoining,  and  would  have  It  on  this,  If 
the  bill  passes,  only  so  long  as  this  prop- 
erty is  not  used  for  commercial  purposes 
of  any  kind  whatsoever. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
knows,  along  'Rith  me,  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
by  regulation.  Is  interesting  itself  In  this 
subject.  Indeed,  I  believe  legislative 
hearings  may  be  held  by  this  and  the 
other  body  concerning  the  ix)ssiblllty 
of  nonprofit  and  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions, including  religious  and  other  edu- 
cational and  charitable  Institutions,  pos- 
sibly needing  to  be  taxed  not  only  with 
property  taxes  in  a  certain  area  but  in 
other  ways  as  they  subrogate  some  of 
their  activities  to  other  than  the  original 
educational  or  spiritual  purpose.  It  was 
for  this  reason  I  asked  the  assurance  of 
the  gentleman,  which  Is  quite  satisfac- 
tory to  me. 

Mr.  MULTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  am  happy  to  tell  him 
this  is  one  of  those  few  organizations 
which  regularly  files  its  information  re- 
turns with  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. This  particular  organization  expends 
more  than  96  percent  of  all  Its  income 
for  educational,  religious,  and  charitable 
purposes,  using  the  balance  for  adminl- 
istration  purposes. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  believe  that  some  of  this 
Is  ordinarily  known,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
"soft  money"  for  educational,  charitable, 
or  other  purposes.  Would  the  gentleman 
advise  us  whether  much  of  that  money 
raised  for  this  purpose  leaves  the  coun- 
try?   

Mr.  MULTER.  None  of  the  money 
leaves  the  country.  I  must  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  much  of  the  work  of 
B'nai  B'rith  Is  In  the  purchasing  of 
books  and  motion  pictures,  of  an  en- 
tertainment kind,  which  are  sent  to 
our  soldiers  and  armed  services  over- 
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seas,  as  well  as  throughout  this  coun- 
tr>'-  They  render  in  part  the  same  serv- 
ice to  om-  armed  services  as  does  the 
USO.  Except  to  that  extent,  and  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  they  do  also  some 
of  the  work  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
and  participate  with  them  in  supplying 
the  things  the  American  Red  Cross  uses 
in  rendering  its  services,  none  of  the 
money  or  property  purchased  by  them 
leaves  the  country. 

Mr.  HALL.  Would  this  same  USO  type 
or  Red  Cross  type  of  activity  apply  also 
to  the  other  so-called  or  currently 
thought  of  friendly  nations  overseas? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  am  happy  to  advise 
the  gentleman  ic  applies  in  tiie  same 
manner.  Tliere  h3s  been  distribution  to 
our  soldiers  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  HALL.  It  is  not  limited  to  U.S. 
forces  overseas? 

Mr.  MULTER.  It  is  primarily  limited 
to  U.S.  forces  overseas. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pm-- 
pose  of  H.R.  12019  is  to  e.xempt  from 
taxation  certain  real  property  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as  any  im- 
provements on  this  property  and  any 
furnishings  in  such  improvements, 
owned  by  the  B'nai  B'rith  Hem-y  Monsky 
Foundation. 

B.^CKGBOUND   OF   LECISL.4TION 

Public  Law  77-846,  approved  Decem- 
ber 24,  1942  ^56  Stat.  1089»,  as  amended 
the  following  year  by  Public  Law  78-29 
(57  Stat.  61 1,  is  the  general  statute  per- 
taining to  real  estate  tax  exemptions  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  This  act  pro- 
vides tax  exemption  for  all  properties  be- 
longing to  the  United  States  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  governments,  as  well  as 
to  certain  real  properties  in  such  cate- 
gories of  ownership  as  religious  organi- 
zations, hospitals,  schools  operated  not 
for  profit,  cemeteries,  et  cetera.  Also,  this 
general  statute  provides  tax  exemption 
for  the  real  properties  of  10  specific  orga- 
nizations in  the  District  which  sire  not 
among  the  general  categories  referred  to 
above.  These  10  properties  have  a  total 
value  of  $32,889,976,  and  their  exemp- 
tions represent  a  tax  loss  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  some  $953,809  per  year. 

In  addition,  33  other  organizations 
have  been  granted  exemption  from  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  real  estate  taxation  on 
an  individual  basis  by  special  acts  of 
Congress.  Of  this  number,  nine  would  be 
qualified  for  exemption  under  the  gen- 
eral statute  referred  to  above,  but  had 
been  granted  exemption  by  special  legis- 
lation prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  general  statute. 

Thus,  tax  exemption  has  been  granted 
on  the  properties  of  24  organizations  in 
the  District  which  would  not  quahfy  for 
such  exemption  under  the  general  stat- 
ute, but  which  the  Congress  from  time  to 
time  has  deemed  to  deserve  such  exemp- 
tion by  reason  of  the  philanthropic  na- 
ture of  their  purposes  and  their  work. 
The  total  value  of  these  properties  is 
presently  $22,798,577,  and  the  resulting 
tax  loss  to  the  District  is  $661,159  per 
year. 

One  of  these  properties  is  the  B'nal 
B'rith  Henry  Monsky  Foundation's  head- 
quarters, located  at  1640  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.  This  property  is  valued  at 


$1,126,680  and  was  exempted  from  taxa- 
tion by  Private  Law  85-220  (71  Stat. 
A85),  approved  August  28,  1957. 

PROVISION    OF   THE    BILL 

H.R.  12019  seeks  to  exempt  from  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  real  estate  taxation  a 
property  described  as  lot  69  in  square 
182  and  known  as  1632  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.  This  property  was  acquired 
by  the  B'nai  B'rith  Henry  Monsky  Foun- 
dation on  June  5,  1967,  and  adjoins  the 
present  B'nai  B'rith  headquarters.  It  is 
assessed  at  §47,650  and  the  present  tax  is 
$1,381.86  per  year. 

This  newly  acquired  property  is  to  be 
a  {^art  of  B'nai  B'rith  headquarters,  and 
will  be  used  solely  for  the  nonprofit  re- 
hgious,  charitable,  and  educational  ac- 
tivities of  the  foimdation. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  this 
property  and  any  improvements  which 
the  foundation  may  add  thereto,  as  well 
as  any  furnishings  in  such  improve- 
ments, will  be  exempt  from  taxation  as 
long  as  it  is  owned  and  occupied  by 
B'nai  B'rith  and  is  not  used  for  com- 
mercial purposes. 

HISTORY   AND  WORK  OF  THE    FOUNDATION 

B'nai  B'rith,  which  is  Hebrew  for  "Sons 
of  the  Covenant,"  was  founded  on  Oc- 
tober 13,  1843.  It  is  America's  oldest 
Jewish  organization,  and  in  fact  is  one 
of  this  country's  oldest  national  orga- 
nizations. 

B'nai  B'rith  has  operated  for  a  century 
and  a  quai-ter  solely  as  a  religious,  edu- 
cational, and  sei-vice  organization.  In 
keeping  with  the  provisions  of  its  con- 
stitution, the  mission  of  the  organiza- 
tion involves  three  basic  programs,  as 
follows: 

First.  Religious:  B'nai  B'rith  conducts 
Hillel  Foundations  on  more  than  250  col- 
lege campuses  to  provide  for  the  religious 
life  and  education  of  Jewish  students.  In 
staflBng  these  centers,  B'nai  B'rith  be- 
came the  largest  employer  of  rabbis  in 
Che  world.  B'nai  B'rith  also  sponsors 
chairs  of  Judaic  studies  at  a  number  of 
universities.  The  B'nai  B'rith  Youth 
Organization  works  with  Jewish  boys  and 
girls  of  high  school  age  with  the  objec- 
tive of  promoting  understanding  of  and 
loyalty  to  Jewish  rehgious  values.  The 
same  objective  is  served  by  the  depart- 
ment of  adult  Jewish  education,  which 
conducts  seminars  and  Institutes  of 
Judaism  around  the  coimtry  as  F>art  of 
B'nal  B'rith  year-round  program  of  adult 
education. 

Second.  Educational:  In  addition  to  di- 
rect religious  education,  B'nai  B'rith, 
through  its  antidefamation  league,  con- 
ducts extensive  educational  programs  de- 
signed to  promote  respect  for  reUgious 
liberty  and  to  counteract  prejudice  and 
discrimination.  The  league  has  won  com- 
mendations for  its  efforts  from  Presi- 
dents Eisenhower,  Truman,  Kermedy, 
and  Johnson,  and  from  leading  univer- 
sities. Its  educational  materials — books, 
films,  pamphlets — are  used  in  thousands 
of  schools  and  churches  in  all  sections 
of  the  country. 

A  program  of  vocational  guidance 
makes  its  research  findings  available  not 
only  to  Jewish  youth,  but  to  educators 
and  government  agencies  generally.  An 
active  program  in  Americanism  is  carried 


on  by  B'nai  B'rith  with  a  view  to  helping 
immigrants  obtain  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  American  way  of  life,  so  that 
they  may  ultimately  become  better  citi- 
zens. 

The  B'nai  B'rith  headquarters  build- 
ing houses  an  art  gallery,  library,  and 
exliibit  hall,  all  of  which  are  open  to  tiie 
public  daiiv  e.xcept  Saturday,  without 
admission  cliarge.  Ihey  otfer  educational 
facilities  in  the  field  of  American  Jewisli 
histon-'  not  available  elsewhere  in  the 
District.  The  exhibits  tell  the  storj*  of  the 
more  than  300-year-old  history  cf  Jews 
and  Judaism  in  the  United  States  and 
their  contributions  to  the  development 
and  growth  of  our  country. 

Third.  Charitable:  Even  before  the 
great  American  Red  Cross  came  onto  the 
American  scene,  B'nai  B'rith  was  en- 
gaged in  a  program  of  aid — on  a  nonsec- 
tarian  basis — to  the  victims  of  natural 
disf.rters.  For  this  purpo.se.  B'nai  B'rith 
maintains  a  special  emergency  relief 
fund  to  which  every  male  member  of 
B'nai  B'rith  contributes.  To  mention 
only  a  few  early  instances  of  such  aid: 
in  1868  B'nai  B'rith  raised  funds  for 
flood  victims  in  Baltimore;  in  1871  it 
sent  $50,000  to  the  victims  of  the  Chicago 
fire;  and  in  1900  $26,000  was  raised  for 
the  victims  of  the  Galveston  flood.  More 
recently,  aid  was  extended  to  flood  vic- 
tims in  Manliato,  Minn.,  in  1965;  tornado 
victims  in  Topeka,  Kans.,  in  1966;  the 
victims  of  Hurricane  Betsy  in  New 
Orleans,  in  1965;  and  only  last  month,  a 
rehabilitation  fund  was  established  to 
aid  those  who  were  left  homeless  in  the 
south  Texas  area  by  Hurricane  Beulah, 

A  significant  part  of  B'nai  B'rith's 
tradition  of  community  service  is  the 
establishment  and  support  of  orphan- 
ages, homes  for  the  aged,  and  hospitals. 
An  orphans'  home  was  founded  in  New 
Orleans  in  1855;  another  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
in  1889;  a  third  in  San  Francisco  in  1872. 
In  1868,  an  orphans'  home  was  opened  In 
Cleveland — today  it  is  a  center  for  emo- 
tionally disturbed  children.  In  1927,  a 
home  for  the  aged  was  founded  in  Mem- 
phis. 

Also,  B'nai  B'rith  founded  and  still 
contributes  to  the  support  of  a  number  of 
nationally  famous  nonsectarian  hospi- 
tals; the  National  Jewish  Hospital  for 
Tuberculosis  in  Denver — 1889 — with  its 
world-famous  motto:  "None  may  enter 
who  can  pay;  none  may  pay  who  enter"; 
the  Leo  N.  Levi  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Hot  Springs,  Ark. — 1914 — for  arthritis, 
which  just  completed  with  funds  raised 
by  B'nai  B'rith  a  $550,000  wing  for  the 
treatment  of  children  afflicted  with  ar- 
thritis and  related  ailments. 

Another  of  B'nai  B'rith's  principal 
activities  is  Its  around-the-calendar  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  veterans  and  men  and 
women  in  our  Armed  Forces.  Thousands 
of  B'nal  B'rith  men  and  women  each 
year  make  personal  visits  to  veterans 
hospitals  and  military  installations. 

A  concern  for  the  religious  needs  of 
their  Christian  friends  has  prompted 
thousands  of  B'nai  B'rith  men  and 
women  around  the  country  each  year  at 
Christmas  time,  as  part  of  an  organized 
national  B'nai  B'rith  program,  to  take 
over  the  duties  of  Christian  personnel  in 
military,  veterans,  and  other  hospitals, 
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nn  police  forces  and  other  service  insti- 
hitions  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  lr.tter  to  spend  the  Christmas  holi- 
dav  at  home  with  their  families. 

in  addition,  as  part  of  the  B'nai  B'rith 
orogram.  B'nai  B'rith  men  and  women 
mar-e  countless  gifts  of  playing  cards. 
books,  and  cigarettes  to  servicemen,  and 
h.osp'tMizfd  veterans.  B'nai  B'rith  also 
has  furnished  television  sets,  bookmo- 
biles and  musical  instruments  to  hospi- 
lals  and  militaiy  installations  for  the 
recreational  enjoyment  of  our  veterans 
and    .servicemen.     It    has    contributed 
ambulances,  money,  and  clothing  to  the 
Bed  Cross,  and  has  taken  a  leading  role 
in  providing  blood  donors  for  the  Red 
Cross  blood  bank.  This  year  alone.  B'nai 
B'rith  has  sent  more  than  700,000  books 
to  American    servicemen    in    veterans' 
hospitals   and   miUtary   installations  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad,  includ- 
ing some  250,000  to  our  troops  in  Viet- 
nam   B'nai    B'rith    has    also    collected 
for  distribution   to   Jewish   soldiers   in 
Vietnam  ceremonial  objects  and  other 
religious  accessories  needed  to  celebrate 
major  Jewish  holidays. 

Its  extensive  program  of  war  service 
has  earned  for  B'nai  B'rith  many  cita- 
tions and  the  first  awards  given  by  the 
Army  and  Navy  to  any  civilian  organiza- 
tion'in  World  War  II.  The  Army  award 
was  presented  to  B'nai  B'rith  by  Gen. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  Chief  of  Staff. 
In  making  the  award.  General  Eisen- 
hower spoke  of  the  "unselfish  service  of 
the  men  and  women  of  B'nai  B'rith," 
adding  "no  one  will  ever  know  how  much 
these  services  did  in  keeping  high  the 
morale  of  the  Armed  Forces  during  the 
terrible  days  of  this  war." 

EXEMPTION  FROM  OTHER  TAXES 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  lead  a  third  time,  v.as  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MLT1.TER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
mv  remarks  on  three  District  bills. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZE     CERTAIN     BUILDINGS 
FOR  CHANCERIES 


13401.  which  I  assume  will  be  called  up 
this  afternoon.  I  was  interested  to  read 
on  page  2  of  that  report  the  following: 
On  August  20.  1957,  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Coltimbia  Issued  order  No. 
57-1619  relating  to  "CompUance  by  Foreign 
Governments  with  DC.  Regulations"  which 
order  stated — ".  .  .  it  Is  hereby  ordered  that, 
on  and  after  October  1.  1957.  all  construc- 
tion, alteration,  repair  or  conversion  of 
buildings  In  the  District  of  Columbia  by  or 
ior  use  und  occupancy  of  any  foreign  govern- 
ment, shall  be  accomplished  under  appro- 
priate construction  permits  for  such  work, 
issued  by  the  government  of  the  District  of 
CoUmibia." 


B'nal  B'rith's  character  as  a  non- 
profit religious,  charitable,  and  educa- 
tional organization  is  officially  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
B'nai  B'rith  enjoys  tax-exempt  status 
for  all  of  its  programs.  Indeed,  virtually 
all  of  B'nai  B'rith  programs  enjoy  the 
additional  status  of  being  tax-deductible 
under  section  501(0(3*  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  as  religious,  charitable, 
or  educational:  and  96  percent  of  its 
funds  are  spent  nationally  for  such  pro- 
grams. The  other  4  percent  of  national 
expenditures — also  tax  exempt — go  for 
auxiliary  administrative  operations  and 
other  educational  and  charitable  pro- 
grams, such  as  adult  Jewish  education, 
and  disaster  relief. 

Our  committee  is  informed  that  B'nal 
B'rith  sought  to  acquire  this  additional 
property  at  the  time  it  established  its 
present  headquarters  building,  but  the 
owner  preferred  to  wait  imtil  his  retire- 
ment before  selling.  B'nai  B'rith,  there- 
fore, constructed  its  headquarters  around 
the  subject  property,  which  offers  the 
only  possible  space  for  enlarging  and 
enhancing  the  foundation's  seat  of  ac- 
tivities. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  our  committee  that 
the  long  and  distinguished  record  of  hu- 
man service  which  is  the  history  of  this 
great  charitable  organization,  amply 
justifies  the  tax  exemption  which  H.R. 
21019  will  grant  this  addition  to  their 
headquarters. 


Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  13402) 
authorizing  the  use  of  certain  buildings 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  chancery 
purposes   and   ask   unanimous   consent 
that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  be  discharged 
from  the  further  considei-ation  of  the  bill 
and  that  it  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  13402 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
October  13,  1964  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  5-418a(l)), 
is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
"such  building"  the  following:  "(A^  for 
which  a  contract  had  been  entered  into  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  January  1,  1963, 
and  ending  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  to  sell  such  building  for  use  as  a 
chancery,  or  (B)". 

(h)  Section  4  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
5-418C)  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  "(D.C.  Code,  sec.  5-418 1"  the  following: 
"or  paragraph  (1)  of  section  2  of  this  Act". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  (a)  paragraph  (1)  of  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  October  13,  1964  (D.C.  Code.  sec. 
&-418a(l) ) .  is  amended  by  inserting  Unmedl- 
ately  after  'such  building'  the  following: 
•(A)  *or  which  negotiations  had  been  entered 
into  with  a  foreign  government  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  to  sell  such 
building  for  vise  as  a  chancery,  which  nego- 
tiations resulted  In  the  malting  of  a  contract 
on  or  before  June  1,  1965,  with  such  govern- 
ment to  Bell  such  building  for  such  use  or 

(B)'. 

"(b)  Section  4  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec  5-418C)  Is  amended  by  inserting  Immedi- 
ately after  '(DC.  Code.  sec.  5-418)'  the  fol- 
lowing: 'or  paragraph  (1)  of  section  2  o 
this  Acf." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  imderstand  it,  this 
is  the  first  of  three  bills  on  the  general 
subject  of  the  chanceries  in  the  District 
of  Coliunbia. 

Mr.  MULTER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  refer,  since 
It  Is  a  related  bill,  to  the  language  in 
House  Report  No.  907  to  accompany  H.R. 


The  report  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  then  says: 

The  record  indicates  that  shortly 
thereafter  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  must  have  been  advised 
that  certain  foreign  governments  had 
acquired  title  to  real  property  and  other 
foreign  governments  were  in  the  process 
of  acquiring  legal  title  to  property  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  buildings  for  use 
as  chanceries. 

Mv  question  of  the  gentleman  is  this: 
Canit  be  possible  that  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  issued 
such  an  order  without  making  any  pro- 
vision for  the  foreign  governments  that 
had  acquired,  leased,  or  were  using  the 
properties  for  chanceries:  without  tak- 
ing any  consideration  of  their  invest- 
ments and  use?  Can  this  be  possible?  Is 
that  what  this  report  is  saying? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  regret  to  advise  the 
gentleman  that  these  things  are  possible. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  they  did 
happen.  I  do  not  know  what  went  on 
in  the  Commission's  office,  but  the  pur- 
pose of  these  three  bills  is  to  correct  and 
remove  inequities.  This  is  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  intent.  We  are  trying  to  give 
to  these  chanceries  or  to  these  foreign 
governments  the  right  to  erect  chancer- 
ies which  were  in  process  or  which  were 
being  negotiated  for  or  which  had  con- 
tracts which  were  then  being  consum- 
mated or  which  had  actually  acquired 
property  and  proceeded  to  erect  or  were 
even  in  the  course  of  construction. 
That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  me  it  is  incredible  that 
the  District  Commissioners  would  issue 
and  make  an  order  effective  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  without  having  deter- 
mined or  having  known  what  was  ac- 
tually going  on  with  respect  to  this 
chancerj'  situation,  in  whole  or  in  part. 
However,  I  want  to  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  this  particular  legislation.  I 
think  it  is  badly  needed. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  'Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  just  to  add  emphasis  to  the 
fact  that  this  will  make  no  change  what- 
soever insofar  as  permitting  the  occu- 
pation of  the  chancery  after  1964  is  con- 
cerned, let  me  make  it  clear  that  this  is 
designed  to  correct  an  inequity  with  ref- 
erence to  those  transactions  that  were 
in  somewhat  of  a  gray  zone  or  twilight 
zone  in  1960  to  the  effect  that  nothing 
would  happen  in  the  neighborhoods  in- 
volved after  1960. 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  may 
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be  100  chanceries  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, but  I  think  less  than  five  Involved 
In  these  mistakes  are  oversights  that  we 
are  now  attempting  to  correct  by  the  pas- 
sage of  these  bills. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  understand  why 
the  Commissioners  would  deliberately 
contrive  this  inequity. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PtTRPOSE    OF    H.R.    13402 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  13402  is  to  amend  the  act 
of  October  13,  1964  (78  Stat.  1091;  DC. 
Code,  title  5,  sec.  418aa)),  approved  by 
the  88th  Congress  to  regulate  the  loca- 
tion of  chanceries  and  other  business 
offices  of  foreign  governments  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  bill  is  reported 
with  an  amendment  which  strikes  out 
all  language  after  the  enacting  clause. 
Paragraph  (a)  of  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  H.R.  13402  provides  an  addi- 
tional limited  exception  to  the  law  gov- 
erning chancery  use  of  real  property 
zoned  for  residential  purposes.  Para- 
graph (b)  corrects  a  technical  error  in 
the  act. 

BACKGROUND 

Prior  to  enactment  of  the  Chancery 
Act  of  1964,  there  was  no  statutory  re- 
quirement relating  to  the  location  of 
chanceries  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Difficulties  arose  when  foreign 
governments  applied  for  chancers'  use 
of  property  located  in  areas  otherwise 
used  exclusively  for  residential  purposes. 
Proponents  of  the  legislation  desired  to 
preserve  the  residential  character  of  such 
neighborhoods  and  to  preserve  good  re- 
lations with  the  representatives  of  for- 
eign governments. 

Provisions  of  the  Chancery  Act  includ- 
ed a  prohibition  against  location  of  a 
chancery  in  an  area  zoned  for  residential 
use.  and,  at  the  same  time,  protected 
existing  rights  established  under  law  by 
previous  use  of  property  for  chancers* 
purposes. 

Experience  under  the  act  has  Indicated 
certain  inequities.  A  particular  hardship 
arises  when  the  owner  of  property  finds 
himself  precluded  from  securing  ap- 
proval for  chancery  use  of  property 
which  peculiarly  adapts  itself  to  such  use. 
In  an  area  predominantly  used  for 
chancery  and  similar  purposes,  and 
which  was  the  subject  of  negotiations  for 
chancery  use  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  Chancery  Act. 

An  example  of  the  inequity  of  such  a 
situation  concerns  improved  real  prop- 
erty located  in  a  Massachusetts  Avenue 
area  which  is  zoned  for  residential  use, 
but  which  is  predominantly  chancery, 
embassy,  and  other  similar  use.  The  pres- 
ent owners  acquired  the  property  in  1962. 
It  had  for  the  10  years  previous  been 
used  for  commercial  purposes,  pursuant 
to  a  properly  issued  certificate  of  occu- 
pancy. This  zoning  variance  was  termi- 
nated immediately  prior  to  the  present 
owners'  acquisition  of  the  subject  prop- 
erty upon  termination  of  the  lease  by  the 
business  and  because  of  building  defi- 
ciencies. The  present  owners  began  ex- 


tensive repairs  and  remodeling  to  the 
building  in  late  1962.  Thereafter  they 
entered  into  negotiations  with  a  foreign 
government  for  sale  of  the  property  for 
chancery  use,  subject  to  approval  of  such 
use  by  the  zonmg  board.  By  August  1964, 
the  parties  had  reached  a  tentative 
agreement  with  the  Washington  repre- 
sentatives of  the  foreign  government.  Be- 
cause the  principals  were  separated  by 
great  distance,  negotiations  were  con- 
tinued for  some  period  of  time,  culminat- 
ing in  a  contract  in  the  spring  of  1965. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Chancery  Act  had 
become  effective  on  October  13.  1964. 

The  owners  made  proper  application 
for  chancery  use  of  the  subject  property, 
submitting  in  support  thereof  a  state- 
ment by  owners  and  occupants  of  the 
area  indicating  no  objection  to  such  use. 
The  application  was  denied.  In  its  opin- 
ion, the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment, 
District  of  Columbia,  noted  that  the 
Chancery  Act  "clearly  prohibits  con- 
structing, altering,  repairing,  converting, 
or  occupying  a  building  for  use  as  a  chan- 
cery, In  any  residential  district,  except 
the  medium-high  density  <R-5-C»  and 
the  high  density  (R-5-D)  apartment 
house  districts  (and  then  only)  provided 
Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment  approval  is 
received." 

Rezoning  of  the  area  to  accommodate 
the  property  to  chancery  use  would  not 
be  desirable  inasmuch  as  such  rezoning 
would  destroy  the  character  of  the  neigh- 
borhood by  permitting  the  construction 
of  apartment  house  developments. 

The  owners  now  hold  property  In  an 
area  zoned  for  residential  use  and  find 
that  such  use  is  incompatible  with  uses 
of  other  property.  They  are  unable  to 
dispose  of  the  property  for  residential 
purposes  at  a  normal  market  value  for 
such  use,  and  cannot  meet  the  terms  of 
the  contract  which  would  result  in  com- 
patible use.  The  foreign  government  still 
wants  to  secure  the  property  for  chancery 
use. 

ANALYSIS    OF   THE    BILL 

The  terms  of  the  Chancery  Act  pro- 
hibit the  location  of  a  chancery  in  an 
area  zoned  for  residential  use;  the  only 
exception  included  in  the  law  relates  to 
property  which  had  been  used  as  a  chan- 
cers' under  law  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  Chancery  Act.  H.R.  13402  provides 
an  additional  exception  to  cover  cases 
wherein  negotiations  were  begun  pi;lor  to 
the  effective  date  of  restrictive  legisla- 
tion, that  is,  October  13,  1964,  and  which 
culminated  In  a  contract  of  sale  prior  to 
Junel,  1965. 

Section  (bi  of  H.R,  13402  amends  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Chancery  Act  of  1964  (D.C. 
Code,  title  5,  sec.  418c)  relating  to  the 
transfer  of  property,  subject  to  lawful 
chancers'  use,  from  one  foreign  govern- 
ment to  another.  Present  law  limits  the 
transfer  of  such  use  to  those  properties 
which  conform  to  the  general  rule  for 
l(x;ation  of  chanceries  pursuant  to  the 
Chancery  Act  or  which  complied  with 
applicable  law  at  the  time  of  enactment 
of  the  Chancery  Act.  Section  (b)  amends 
this  right  of  transfer  to  Include  also 
property  which  Is  granted  a  chancery  use 
under  one  of  the  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral requirements  of  the  Chancery  Act, 
so  that  such  use  may  be  transferred  to  or 
used  by  another  foreign  government. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
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and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMEND  CHANCERIES  ACT  TO  CLAR- 
IFY  AGREEMENTS  WITH  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  13401) 
to  authorize  certain  foreign  governments 
to  proceed  with  their  plans  for  chanceries 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  In  accordance 
with  their  agreement  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  entered 
into  in  1958,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  be  dls- 
charged  from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  and  that  it  be  considered  In 
the  House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
Price  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  13401 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o] 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding section  6(c)  of  the  Act  of  June 
20,  1938  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  5-418(c)),  and  the 
provisions  of  sections  2  and  4  of  the  Act  of 
October  13.  1964  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  5-418a, 
5^18c),  any  foreign  government  listed  In 
Departmental  Administrative  Order  Num- 
bered 37  Issued  by  the  Department  of  Li- 
censes and  Inspections  of  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  on  February  17, 
1958  (and  any  amendment  to  that  order 
made  before  October  13,  1964),  may  con- 
struct, expand,  alter,  repair,  convert,  or  oc- 
cupy any  building  for  use  as  a  chancery,  on 
the  real  property  that  is  listed  next  to  the 
name  of  the  foreign  government  In  such 
order  (and  any  amendment  to  such  order 
made  before  October  13,  1964),  and  such 
building  may  be  transferred  for  u.se  as  a 
chancery,  if  the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment 
determines  that — 

( 1 )  the  foreign  government  will  provide 
offstreet  parking  spaces  at  a  ratio  of  not  less 
than  one  such  space  for  each  twelve  hundred 
square  feet  of  gross  floor  area  of  such  build- 
ing; 

(2)  the  height  of  such  building  does  not 
exceed  the  maximum  permitted  in  the  dis- 
trict or  zone  In  which  it  Is  located;  and 

(3)  the  architectural  design  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  all  structures  and  offstreet 
parking  spaces  on  such  real  property  are  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

PURPOSE    or   THE    BILL 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill,  H.R.  13401.  Is  to  clarify 
the  intent  of  Congres  as  expressed  In 
Public  Law  88-659—78  Stat.  1091;  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  section  5-418a— 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Chancery 
Act  of  1964,  approved  October  13,  1964. 
and  as  interpreted  in  House  committee 
report  1727  of  the  88th  Congress  which 
accompanied  that  legislation.  In  the 
course  of  hearings  and  as  a  guide  In 
drafting  the  terms  of  the  legislation 
which  became  the  Chancery  Act  of  1964. 
your  committee  adopted  and  followed  the 
policy  that  nothing  in  the  legislation  was 
to  affect  the  right  to  use  any  property  for 
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h«ncery  purposes  where  a  lawful  right 
'?  use^isted  on  the  dat«  of  enactment 
°  ?hat"egislation.  This  policy  was  ex- 
nUVed  as  part  of  the  Chancery  Act  of 
?  64  as  a  matter  of  justice  and  eqmty  In 
wmony  with  the  concept  of  law  that  a 
5eSn  may  not  be  deprived  of  a  property 
Sht  without  due  process  of  law. 

This  bill  relates  to  the  problem  of  cer- 
fluoregn  governments  which  had  ac- 
^^i/ri  m-operty  for  use  for  chancei-y  pur- 
Ss  and  which  governments  had  a  law- 
ffright  of  use  of  such  property  for 
hancery  purposes,  Including  construc- 
ion  alteration,  and  maintenance,  as  of 
he  date  of  enactment  of  the  Chancery 
Act  of  1964.  Interpretation  of  the  Act  by 
fhe  District  of  Columbia   government, 
^sequent  to  its  effective  date,  has  re- 
cnlid  in  the  opinion  that  Congress  ex- 
fished  the  lawful  right  of  use  ac- 
knowledged, m  such  opinions,  to  have 
Slsted  on  the  effective  date  of  the  act. 

ORIGIN    OF   THE    PROBLEM 

In  1957.  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  had  developed  a  revised 
£dy  of  zoning  regulations  which  1   pro- 
nSsed  to  make  effective  in  1958.  At  that 
?toe  and  prior  thereto,  the  governments 
onoreign  nations  could,  as  a  matter  of 
iht  purchase  or  lease  real  property  hi 
any  residential  district  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  chancery  use.  The  proposed 
new  zoning  regulations  would  disconthiue 
?Srright  and  after  the  effective  date 
require  foreign  governments  to  make  ap- 
pStions  to  zoning  officials  and  secure 
Construction  and  occupancy  permits  on 
Se  same  basis  as  any  local  citizen  deslr- 
Sg  to  locate  a  comparable  business  op- 
eration in  a  residential  area.   Several 
moX  in  advance  of  the  effective  date 
S  the  new  zoning  regulations,  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Tcooperation  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment, took  steps  to  notify  all  foreign  gov- 
Snments  of  the  changes  In  the  regula- 
tions. 

COMMISSIONERS'    ORDERS    RELATING    TO 
FOREIGN    GOVERNMENTS 


appUcable  to  all  foreign  governments  ex 
cept  those  foreign  governments  qualify- 
ing for  the  exemptions  stated  in  previous 
amendments.  ^     „o 

Paragraph   2  of  this  order  reads  as 

follows: 

2  This  order  shall  not  be  appUcable  to 
those  foreign  governments  which  on  August 
20  1957,  the  date  of  promulgation  of  the 
oriclnal  order,  were  the  owners  of  the  legal 
title  to  land  acquired  by  such  governments 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  thereon  build- 
ings for  governmental  purposes  of  such  goy- 
erlmentl.  or  had,  by  August  20  1957  In 
writing  informed  the  Secretary  of  State  oi 
their  intention  to  acquire  certain  specified 
land  for  such  purpose,  and  which  govern- 
ments prior  to  November  15,  1957  through 
the  Secretary  of  State,  had  formally  advised 
the  Director,  Department  of  Ucenses  and 
Inspections,  D.C.  of  Intention  to  use  such 
land. 


On  August  20. 1957,  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Issued  order 
No  57-1619  relating  to  "Compharice  by 
Foreign  Governments  With  District  of 
CoSia    Regulations.-    which    order 

st&tcd '. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that,  on  and  after 
October  1  1957,  aU  construction,  alteration, 
repair  or  conversion  of  buildings  in  t.he  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  or  for  use  and  occu 
nancy  of  any  foreign  government,  shall  be 
Lcompllshed  under  appropriate  construc- 
«on  permits  for  such  work.  Issued  by  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  record  Indicates  that  shortly 
thereafter  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  must  have  been  ad- 
vised that  certain  foreign  governments 
had  acquired  title  to  real  property  and 
other  foreign  governments  vvere  in  the 
process  of  acquiring  legal  title  to  prop- 
erty for  the  purpose  of  erecting  buildings 
for  use  as  chanceries.  Amendments  to 
the  orighial  order  were  Issued  by  the 
Commissioners  on  September  19  and 
again  on  September  27.  1957.  exempting 
such  properties  from  the  terms  of  the 
new  zoning  regulations.  On  December  31. 
1957.  the  Commissioners  issued  a  further 
amendment  to  the  August  20.  1957.  order 


EFFECT    OF   COMMISSIONERS'    ORDER 

As  heretofore  noted,  prior  to  the  revi- 
sion of  zoning  regulations  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  under  authority  delegated 
to  the  Commissioners  by  the  Congress, 
foreign  governments  could  as  a  matter 
of  right  acquire  or  use  real  property  lo- 
cated m  any  residential  district  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  chancery  pur- 
poses.   Such    acquisition   and   use    vvas 
exempt  from  zoning  and  other  regula- 
tions. The  language.  Intent,  and  effect  of 
the  Commissioners'  order  of  August  20. 
1957.  as  amended,  was  to  preserve  the 
lawful  right  of  use  of  any  property,  ac- 
quired or  in  process  of  acquisition,  to 
those    foreign    governments    complying 
with    the    requirements    of    the    order. 
When  the  revised  zoning  regulations  be- 
came effective  in  1958,  those  foreign  gov- 
ernments which  were  not  signatory  to 
the  Commissioners'  order  were  required 
to  comply  fully  with  all  regulations  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  to  zoning  ana 
permits.    Those    foreign    governments 
which  were  signatory  to  the  order  u-ere 
exempt  and  many  of  them  proceeded 
with  occupancy  of  existing  structures  or 
construction  of  buildings  on  vacant  larid 
pursuant  to  the  exemption  provided  m 
the  order.  The  lawful  right  of  use  of  real 
property.  Improved  or  uniniproved.  for 
the  signatory  nations  was  cleariy  estab- 
lished under  the  Commissioners    order. 
The  land  owned  by  some  of  these  foreign 
governments  is  located  in  areas  where 
chancery  use  is  common  at  the  present 

A  final  revision  and  amendment  to  the 
Commissioners'  order  was  Issued  on  June 
19  1961  This  revision  cited  the  original 
order  and  amendments  thereto  and  re- 
cited the  applicabiUty  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  regulations  to  all  buildings  to 
be  occupied  by  or  used  by  foreign  govern- 

The  amended  order  made  applicable 
the  following  regulations: 

Zoning  regulations,  the  building  code, 
the  electrical  code,  the  plumbing  code, 
housing  regulations,  and  the  refrigerat- 
ing and  air-conditioning  regulations. 
Thus,  under  the  general  provisions  of  the 
order  no  foreign  government  could  pro- 
ceed to  use  or  to  construct  a  building 
unless  the  appropriate  permits  required 
by  regulations  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia were  secm-ed  in  advance. 

In  paragraph  2  of  the  order  the  ex- 
emption was  fully  preserved  In  language 


identical  to  the  amended  order  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1957. 

DEPARTMENTAL    ADMINISTEATIVE    ORDER 

The  original  order  of  August  20,  1957, 
and  subsequent  amendments  led  to  the 
issuance  of  Departmental  Administrativ-e 
Order  No.  37,  issued  on  February  1 .,  1958. 
The  Departmental  Administrative  Order 
referred  to  the  terms  of  the  previous  or- 
der as  amended  requiring  that  foreign 
governments  secure  permits  for  all  con- 
struction, alteration,  repair,  conversion, 
or  occupancy  of  buUdings  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  order  recognized  the 
exemption  of  certain  foreign  govern- 
ments as  expressed  in  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

The  order  further  provides  that  it  shall  not 
applv  to  certain  foreign  governments  which 
had  either  acquired  land  or  made  a  written 
declaration  regarding  the  proposed  construc- 
tion by  specified  dates. 

Thereafter,  the  order  listed  the  street 
addresses,  property  descriptions,  and  the 
names  of  the  foreign  governments  ex- 
empt from  the  provisions  of  the  order. 
The  list  showed  21  foreign  governments 
and  27  parcels  of  land  involved. 

It  may  be  noted,  according  to  informa- 
tion presented  to  your  conunittee,  that 
fewer  than  six  of  the  foreign  govern- 
ments involved  in  this  order  have  not 
used  their  privilege  of  construction,  or 
still  desire  to  exercise  the  right  of  the 
signatory   nations.  While  nonsignatory 
nations  "were   required   to   secure   per- 
mits,  the   signatory   nations   were   ex- 
empt from  the  requirement  of  securing 
permits.  The  legal  effect  of  the  exemp- 
tion were  essentially  that  of  granting  a 
blanket  permit  to  evers'  nation  signatory 
to  the  order.  The  effect  would  have  been 
the  same  as  if  the  Commissioners  had 
been  required  to  issue  to  each  of  the  for- 
eign signatory  nations  a  permit  for  the 
occupancy    and   use   of    Improved   real 
property  or  the  construction  of  Improve- 
ments on  real  property  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  the  regulation.  At  no  time  froni 
the  effective  date  of  the  Commissioners 
order,  as  amended,  was  any  signatory 
government  challenged  as  to  its  right  to 
use  or  improve  the  real  property  de- 
scribed. untU  the  effective  date  of  the 
Chancers  Act  of  1964.  Neither  prior  to 
the  effecrive  date  of  that  act  nor  smce 
has  there  been  any  challenge  of  the  Com- 
missioners' order  questioning  the  right  of 
lawful  use  of  i-eal  property  by  the  sigria- 
torv  foreign  governments  as  of  the  date 
of  'enactment  of  the  Chancery  Act  of 

^^inie  lawful  right  of  use  extended  to 
signatory  foreign  governments  under  the 
Commissioners'    order    appears    to    oe 
something  more  than  a  nonconforming 
use    as    Is    commonly    understood    to 
zontog  law.  A  nonconforming  use  relates 
to  Improvements  on  real  property  In  an 
area  not  previously  covered  by  zontog 
reg^ilations     or     to     a      zoned     area 
where    zoning    regulations    are    being 
revised    and    the    use    rnade    o^  J.he 
Unproved    or    unimproved    real    prop- 
erty is  not  to  conformity  with  the  uses 
provided.  In  the  new  or  revised  zontog 
ordtoances.  Thus,  a  retail  establishment, 
conttoulng  Its  operation  to  an  area  after 
it  Is  zoned  for  residential  use  only,  be- 
comes a  nonconformtog  use.  The  retail 
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establishment  is  permitted  to  retain  the 
right  to  use  the  property  which  may  be 
repaired  ana  maintainea  but  it  may  not 
be  enlarged  or  expanded.  Unimproved 
land  in  such  area  could  be  used  for  resi- 
dential purposes  only.  In  contrast,  under 
the  Commi.ssioners'  order,  the  right  of 
use  01"  both  improved  and  unimproved 
real  property  for  chancerj-  purposes  was 
preserved  to  those  foreign  governments 
listed. 

The  Commissioners'  order  does  not  ap- 
pear to  grant  merely  a  right  of  noncon- 
forming use  to  those  signatory  nations. 
Tlie  language  of  the  order  is  much 
broader  than  the  limits  usually  applying 
to  nonconforming  uses.  The  order  specif- 
ically exempts  improved  and  unim- 
proved property  of  those  foreign  govern- 
ments listed  from  all  restrictions  of  the 
zoning  laws  and  the  building  codes,  as 
to  construction,  reconstruction,  altera- 
tion or  repair  of  any  property,  improved 
or  unimproved.  The  essence  of  the  Com- 
missioners' order  is  that  of  continuing 
the  right  of  use  which  existed  for  foreign 
governments  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  revised  zoning  regulations. 

THE  CHANCERY  ACT  OF  1964 

Tl:o  Chanceiy  Act  of  1964  approved 
October  13,  19(34.  a.s  Public  Law  88-659— 
78  Stat.  1091;  District  of  Columbia  Code. 
Section  5-4 18a— provided  that  no  foreign 
government  could  construct,  alter,  re- 
pair, convert,  or  occupy  any  building  for 
use  as  a  chancerj'  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  unless  such  u.sc  conforms  to 
the  limitations  provided  in  that  act.  The 
provisions  of  the  act  not  only  de.signat€d 
certain  zoning  cat^-gories  for  chanceries 
but  also  set  up  certain  requirements  as  to 
height,  bulk,  ground  coverage,  parking, 
and  design  to  make  such  uses  as  com- 
patible as  possible  with  the  general 
neighborhood. 

The  legislation  had  its  origins  in  the 
Senate.  Hearings  on  such  proposals  had 
been  conducted  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  in  the  87th 
Congress  without  any  action  and  similar 
legislation  was  the  subject  of  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  the  88th  Congress. 
When  the  Senate  passed  bill — S.  646 — 
was  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  hearings  were 
held  and  an  extensive  study  of  the 
chancery  problem  was  conducted  by  your 
committee.  As  a  result  of  the  hearings 
and  the  study,  your  committee  struck 
out  all  of  the  language  of  the  bill  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  completely  re- 
wrote the  legislation.  The  District  gov- 
ernment interpretation  of  the  ChanceiT 
Act  of  1964  rests  mainly  on  hearings  and 
committee  reports  not  related  to  the  leg- 
islative text  developed  by  your  commit- 
tee. 

The  committee  report — House  Report 
No.  1727,  88th  Congress,  second  session— 
which  accompanied  the  legislation  ex- 
plained in  detail  the  purpose  and  Intent 
of  the  legislation.  Your  committee  rec- 
ognized that  the  Impact  of  such  new 
law  could  be  great  upon  the  foreign 
governments  owning  or  renting  property 
for  chancery  use.  It  could  affect  pending 
contracts.  It  could  affect  the  programs 
of  foreign  governments  for  enlargement 
or  repair  and  maintenance  of  chancery 


property.  It  could  affect  the  status  of 
property  formerly  used  as  a  chancei-y 
but  presently  vacant  pending  transfer  to 
another  foreign  government.  It  could 
affect  real  property,  improved  or  un- 
improved, depending  upon  the  zoning 
and  its  potential  for  accommodation 
witliin  the  proposed  requirements  of  law. 
To  treat  all  foreign  governments  and  all 
persons  eciually,  the  committee  arrived 
at  a  statement  of  policy  and  Intent 
which  was  set  forth  In  a  single  sentence 
in  the  committee  report,  as  follows: 

It  Is  tlie  specific  Intent  that  no  existing 
lawful  rights  of  use  shall  be  affected  by  any 
provision  of  this  bill. 

Any  other  policy  would  have  resulted 
in  substantial  inequities  and  hardships 
not  only  to  foreign  governments  but  to 
owners  of  property  which  had  been  or 
was  being  used  for  chancery  purposes, 
A  lawful  use  or  lawful  right  of  use  could 
have  been  cut  off  in  some  cases  and  al- 
lowed to  continue  in  others.  The  policy 
adopted  by  the  committee  could  not  ad- 
versely affect  any  foreign  government  or 
any  private  property  owner.  Any  foreign 
government  which  had  purchased  land 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a 
chancery  and  had  not  registered  under 
the  Commissioners'  order  of  1957.  be- 
came subject  to  the  new  zoning  regu- 
lations. Such  government  was  required 
to  secure  permits  and  otherwise  conform 
to  all  building  and  zoning  regulations. 
Those  foreign  governments  which  were 
in  compliance  with  the  Commissioners' 
order  of  1957  could  exercise  any  right  of 
use  or  real  property  which  existed  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Chancei-y  Act 
of  1964. 

As  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Chancery  Act  of  1964.  many  of  the  for- 
eign governments  which  complied  with 
the  Commissioners'  order  of  1957  had 
proceeded  with  the  construction  of  chan- 
ceries. At  the  present  time  only  six  gov- 
ernments remain  on  the  list.  The  effect 
of  interpreting  the  intent  of  Congress 
as  extinguishing  the  rights  of  such  na- 
tions under  the  Commissioners'  order  is 
prejudicial  to  those  nations  remaining  on 
the  list.  Thus,  some  nations  were  per- 
mitted to  complete  their  chancery  plans 
and  other  nations  are  denied  the  right 
to  complete  their  plans.  This  results  In 
a  denial  of  equal  opportunity  under  the 
law. 

INTENT    OF   CONGRESS 

The  intent  clearly  expressed  by  your 
committee  in  its  report  does  not  make  a 
distinction  between  the  right  of  use  of 
improved  or  unimproved  property.  The 
requirement  of  permits  in  the  Chancery 
Act  of  1964  was  directed  to  those  foreign 
governments  who  were  required  to  secure 
permits  by  reason  of  the  zoning  regula- 
tions which  became  effective  in  1958, 
Since  the  foreign  governments  which  had 
qualified  under  the  Commissioners'  or- 
der of  1957  were  fully  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  the  1958  zoning  regulations. 
they  had  a  lawful  right  to  proceed  with- 
out a  permit.  To  construe  that  the 
Chancery  Act  of  1964  requires  a  permit 
of  such  nations  is  to  deny  a  lawful  right 
which  existed  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Chancery  Act.  No  such  purpose 
existed  in  connection  with  the  enact- 
ment of  that  law. 


November  20,  1967 

This  legislation  remo\es  an>  question 
as  to  the  continuing  right  of  foreign  na- 
tions which  qualified  under  the  Coinmis- 
sioners'  order  of  1057  to  use  the  real  prop- 
erty  purchased  and  identified  in  Depart- 
mental Administrative  Order  N'o.  37  of 
1958  for  the  construction  of  ciianceries. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMEND  Gx^ANDFATHER  CLAU.3E 
REGARDING  LOCATION  OF  CHAN- 
CERIES 

Air.  MULTER.  Mr.  Si^taker.  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  cull  up  the  bill  (H.R.  13403) 
to  amend  the  act  of  October  13,  1964,  to 
regulate  the  location  of  chanceries  and 
other  business  offices  of  foreign  govern- 
ments in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  be  ditichaiged  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  and  that  it 
be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  the  Com- 
mittee 01  the  Whole. 

Tire  Clerk  re;  d  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  13403 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  October  13.  1964  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  5-418a),  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  pnragrnph  (2)  of 
that  section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
".  or"  and  by  adding  after  that  paragraph 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

■•(3)  the  future  or  continued  use  of  a 
building  as  a  chancery  or  the  making  of  or- 
dinary repairs  to  such  building  if  such  build- 
ing was  used  as  a  chancery  contrary  to  any 
zoning  law  rule,  or  regulation  at  any  time 
during  the  period  beginning  Mav  12.  1958. 
and  ending  October  13.  1964.  without  any 
written  notice  by  the  District  or  tJnited 
States  Government  prior  to  October  13,  1964, 
to  the  owner  or  occupant  of  such  building  of 
the  fact  that  such  use  was  In  violation  of 
such  law,  rule,  or  regulation." 

(b)  Section  4  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
5— 118c )  Is  amended  by  inserting  Immedi- 
ately after  "(D.C.  Code,  sec.  5-^18)"  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  paragraph  (3)  of  section  2  of 
this  Act." 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  H.R.  13403  Is  to  amend  the 
act  of  October  13,  1964—78  Stat.  1091; 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  section 
5-418a — hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
Chancery  Act  of  1964.  approved  by  the 
88th  Congress  to  regulate  the  location  of 
chanceries  and  other  business  offices  of 
foreign  governments  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  House  Report  No.  1727, 
which  accompanied  that  legislation  your 
committee  recognized  the  complexity  of 
the  problem  of  providing  for  the  location 
of  chanceries  and  that  the  bill,  later 
enacted  as  Public  Law  88-659,  might  re- 
quire amendments  pending  some  final 
solution  to  this  problem  In  the  District 
of  Columbia, 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  above- 
mentioned  law,  additional  problems  have 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  your 
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,.nmmittee  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  law  under  its  terms 
and  concerning  unique,  or  at  least  un- 
usual sUuations  which  have  resulted  m 
,ub'=tantial  hardship  to  property  owners. 
This  bill  is  an  effort  to  supplement  and 
fiariiv  the  previous  enactment  and  meet 
'jme  "of  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
presented  to  your  committee. 

BACKGROtJND 

For  many  years,  foreign  governments 
^■e-e  without  any  restriction  as  to  the 
purchase  or  rental  of  property  to  be  used 
for  chancerv'  pu-poses.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  foregin  chanceries  was  located 
within  single-family  detached  residential 
areas.  Because  of  the  substantial,  and 
sometimes    intense,    business   usage    of 
such  properties,  they  were  not  compati- 
ble in  many  instances,  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  neighborhoods  in  which  they 
existed.  With  the  development  of  zoning 
laws  and  establishment  of  zoning  cate- 
gories, the  admissibility  of  chanceries  in 
residentially  zoned  areas  became  an  in- 
creasingly    controversial    matter.     Al- 
though zoning  regulations  were  devel- 
oped to  require  at  least  some  parking 
facilities  to  avoid  trafBc  congestion,  and 
to   preserve    the    residential    character 
where  chanceries  were  located,  existing 
laws  and  regulations  did  not  pro\'lde  a 
suitable  basis  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  providing  for  chancei-y  locations,  nor 
did  they   provide   a   suitable   basis   for 
harmonious    relations    between    foreign 
governments  and  the  State  Department. 
The  latter   agency   is   the  only   agency 
which  might  exercise  any  sanctions  to 
brina  about  the  enforcement  of  District 
of  Columbia  rer-ulations  regarding  the 
'oca'jon  of  chanceries.  This  situation  led 
to  action  taken  during  the  88th  Congress, 
and  the  enactment  of  PubUc  Law  88-659, 
appioved  Octo'oer  13,  1964. 


INTENT  OF  CONGRESS 

Aside  from  specifying  the  zoning  cate- 
gories within  which  chanceries  of  foreign 
governments  might  be  located,  the  intent 
of  Congress  was  clearly  expressed  con- 
cerning   the    preservation    of    existing 
rights  established  by  previous  use  under 
law.  Existing  uses  of  buildings  as  chan- 
ceries, where  such  use  had  been  estab- 
lished under  the  benefit  of  statute  or  by 
use  preceding  applicable  zoning  laws  and 
regulations,  were  to  be  continued.   Al- 
though that  act  appears  to  have  had  the 
effect  of  extinguishing  the  right  of  use  of 
some    properties    as    chanceries    where 
such  use  did  in  fact  exist  and  the  owner 
or  occupant  was  without  notice  that  the 
use  was  not  based  upon  any  law,  rule,  or 
regulation,  some  instances  of  hardship 
have  been  demonstrated.  These  represent 
borderline  cases  where,  under  the  normal 
operation  of  law  and  regulation  prior  to 
the  act  of  the  88th  Congress,  chancery 
uses  would  have  been  permitted  and  ap- 
proved, the  owners  of  such  property  now 
find  that  they  are  precluded  under  the 
strict  language  of  the  act  from  continued 
use  of  their  proi^erty  for  chancery  pur- 
poses. 

A  single  example  will  illustrate  the 
problem.  In  1958  a  residential  structure 
:n  an  area  where  many  similar  properties 
were  used  for  chanceries  was  rented  by  a 
representative  of  a  foreign  government. 


The  property  owner  was  of  the  under- 
standing that  this  was  a  chancery  use. 
Two  years  later,  another  foreign  govern- 
ment rented  the  same  property,  which 
was  actually  used  for  chancery  purposes, 
but  the  owner  of  the  property  was  with- 
out anv  knowledge  that  such  was  not  a 
proper"  use.  Thereafter,  a  third  govern- 
ment rented  the  property  for  chancery 
use.  The  record  shows  that  during  the 
period  when  the  property  in  question  was 
being  used  as  a  chancery,  two  additional 
residential  structures  in  the  area  were 
authorized  for  use  as  chanceries  pursuant 
to  regulations.   Had   the   owner  of   the 
subject  property  made  application  for  a 
variance  for  chancery  use  it  undoubtedly 
would  have  been  granted.  When  the  gov- 
ernment occupying  the  subject  property 
as  a  chancery  moved  to  another  location, 
and    following    the    enactment    of    the 
Chancery  Act  of  1964  regarding  location 
of  chanceries,  the  property  owner  discov- 
ered the  deficiency  in  his  use  and  made 
application  to  the  zoning  board  for  a 
variance  for  such  use.  This  application 
was  denied  by  the  zoning  board  under 
the  terms  of  the  enactment  by  the  88th 
Congress. 

As  a  result,  the  subject  property  was 
the  only  structure  in  the  residential  block 
which  is  not  used  for  chancery  purposes, 
or  a  comparable  use  authorized  by  Con- 
gress for  the  Washington  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Law,  Thus,  a  property  owner 
in  a  city  block  zoned  for  residential  use 
found  that  such  use  was  incompatible 
with  uses  of  other  property  and  he  was 
unable  to  dispose  of  his  property  for  resi- 
dential purposes  at  a  normal  market 
va'ue  for  such  use,  nor  was  he  able  to 
continue  the  use  of  the  property  as  a 
chancery  which  was  compatible  with  the 
uses  in  the  remainder  of  the  block.  In  ef- 
fect, the  terms  of  the  Chanery  Act  of 
1964  produced  a  contradiction  as  to  the 
intent  of  Congress,  and  to  the  normal  ap- 
plication of  zoning  laws  which  endeavor 
to  maintain  compatibility  of  uses  in  a 
given  area. 


VNLAWFtlL    "SES    OF    PROPERTY    FOR    CHANCERT 
PTRPOSES 

In  addition  to  situatioi\s  such  as  that 
mentioned  above,  your  committee  has 
been  advised  that  there  were  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  uses  of  property  for 
chahcerj-  purposes  which  uses  are  not 
lawful  within  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
of  the  Chancery  Act  of  1964.  Such  uses 
may    be    instances,    like    the    foregoing 
which  came  into  existence  without  in- 
tent on  the  part  of  the  proi>erty  owners 
to  violate   any   lav;   or  regulation   and 
where    the    owners    or    occupants   were 
without  notice  from  any  official  agency  of 
the  Government  as  to  the  improper  use 
during  the  period  of  occupancy  by  a  for- 
eign government.  In  one  instance,  while 
chancery   legislation   was   pending,   the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  received 
a  letter  from  a  property  owner  inquiring 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  bill— S.  646.  88th 
Congress.  On  the  basis  of  all  information 
then  available,  the  property  owner  was 
advised  by  the  subcommittee  chairman 
that  the  language  of  the  bill  was  drafted 
in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  the  right 
of  continued  use  of  such  property  for 
chancerv  purposes  where  such  use  had 
been    established.    Because    of    circum- 


stances, not  known  then  to  the  property 
owner,  it  later  developed  that  the  use  in 
question  was  not  permissible  under  the 
strict  terms  of  the  act. 

A  second  category  of  unlawful  uses 
would  include  property  owned  by  individ- 
uals or  foreign  nations  concerning  which 
the  owner  of  the  property  or  the  occu- 
pant of  the  property  received  some  notice 
in  writing  that  the  use  ■  r  intended  use 
of  the  property  as  a  chancery  was  con- 
trary to  law. 

Your  committee  distinguishes  between 
these  two  categories  of  use  which  are  not 
within  the  provisions  of  the  Chancery 
Act  of  1964.  The  cases  of  those  property 
owners  who  found  themselves  not  in 
compliance  with  law  and  who  were  with- 
out any  written  notice  of  the  deficit  char- 
acter of  the  occupancy,  present  some 
mitigating  circumstances  and  these  your 
committee  recognizes.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  to  those  instances  where  prop- 
erty owners  put  in  use  or  continued  the 
use"  of  their  proijeity  for  chancery  pur- 
poses after  notice  in  writing,  your  com- 
mittee does  not  recognize  any  justifica- 
tion for  the  continued  use. 

APPLICATION    OF    THE    TERMS    OF    THE    BILL 

Under  the  terms  of  H.R.   13403.  the 
Chancery  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  the 
addition  of  a  new  clause  3  to  section  2 
of  the  act.  The  future  use  of  the  con- 
tinued use  of  a  building  as  a  chancery 
would   not   be   prohibited   even   though 
such  use  ..'as  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  law  if  such  use  existed  between  the 
date  of  May   12,  1958,  the  date  of  the 
revision  of  zoning  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  under  the 
Lewis  plan,  and  the  date  of  October  13, 
19G4,  the  eflective  date  of  the  Chancery 
Act  of  1964,  if  such  use  was  without  writ- 
ten notice,  from  the  Federal  or  District 
government,  of  noncompliance  with  ex- 
isting zoning  provisions.  Thus,  any  use 
of  a  building  as  a  chancery  which  quali- 
fies under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  be- 
comes a  lawful  use  as  specified  in  the  first 
clause  of  section  2  of  the  Chancery  Act 
of  1564. 

Section  2  of  the  Chancer>'  Act  of  1964, 
which  the  pending  bill  H.R.  13403 
amends,  was  the  subject  of  a  clear  ex- 
pression of  intent  in  House  Report  No. 
1727  of  the  88th  Congress.  That  report 
stated  as  follows: 

It  Is  the  specific  intent  that  no  existing 
lawful  rights  of  use  shall  be  affected  by  any 
provision  of  the  bill.  Where  the  lawful  use 
of  the  building  as  a  chancery  has  been  estab- 
lished and  exists  on  the  date  of  enactment, 
whether  the  property  be  vacant,  whether  the 
use  as  a  chancery  be  interrupted  at  some 
future  date,  or  whether  the  use  of  the  build- 
ing be  transferred  from  one  foreign  govern- 
ment to  another,  nothing  In  the  act  shall 
affect  such  right  of  use. 


In  the  pending  bill,  H.R.  13403,  your 
committee  amends  section  4  of  the 
Chancei-y  Act  of  1964  by  including  ref- 
erence in  section  4  of  the  Act — District 
of  Columbia  Code,  section  5-41 8c— to  the 
amendment  made  by  section  Ka'  of  the 
bill  The  effect  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
make  it  clear  that  if  a  building  used  as 
a  chancery  was  lawfully  used,  is  being 
or  is  to  be  used,  such  use  may  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  foreign  government  to 
another.  Thus,  whenever  real  property 
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which  has  been  lawfully  used  for  chan- 
cery purposes,  pursuant  to  the  Chancery 
Act  of  1964  as  amended  by  this  bill,  was 
or  becomes  vacant,  the  fact  of  vacancy 
alone  has  no  effect  upon  the  right  of 
continued  or  future  use  of  the  property 
for  chancery  purposes.  The  amendment 
is  intended  to  preserve  the  right  of  such 
use,  and  transfers  of  use,  even  though 
such  use  may  have  been  or  is  interrupted, 
the  property  vacant,  or  used  for  other 
purposes  so  long  as  the  use  of  the  prop- 
erty as  a  chancery  is  not  abandoned. 

It  is  believed  that  the  enactment  of  the 
amendment  as  favorably  reported  by 
your  committee  will  aid  in  resolving  in- 
equities and  hardship  situations,  and  re- 
lieve any  area  of  doubt  as  to  the  com- 
mittee's intent  in  preserving  a  right,  once 
established,  for  the  future  and  continued 
use  of  a  building  as  a  chancer^'  and  the 
right  of  transfer  of  the  use  from  one 
foreign  government  to  another. 

ANALYSIS    OP     THE     BILL 

The  bill  H.R.  13403  amends  the  act 
of  October  13,  1964—78  Stat.  1091— Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia  Code,  section  5-418a— 
regulating  the  location  of  chanceries  of 
foreign  governments  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  first  of  two  amendments 
in  the  bill  adds  a  new  paragraph  at  the 
end  of  section  2  of  the  act  which  pro- 
vides that  the  limitations  and  restric- 
tions of  the  act  shall  not  prohibit  the 
future  or  continued  use,  or  the  making 
of  ordinary  repairs,  to  a  building  which 
was  used  as  a  chancery  contrary  to  any 
zoning  rule  or  regulations  between  May 
12,  1958,  and  October  13,  1964,  if  the 
owner  or  occupant  of  such  building  re- 
ceived no  written  notice  from  the  District 
or  Federal  Government  that  the  use  of 
the  property  as  a  chancery  was  in  viola- 
tion of  any  law,  rule,  or  regulation. 

The  second  amendment  inserts  lan- 
guage In  section  4  of  the  act — District 
of  Columbia  code,  section  5-418c— re- 
ferring back  to  the  language  added  by 
the  first  amendment  of  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide that  buildings  qualifying  under  this 
bill  for  use  as  chanceries  may  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  foreign  government  to 
another  under  the  terms  of  the  act  as 
amended. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Dowdy!  to  call  up  bills  from 
his  subcommittee. 


AMEND    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBL^ 
MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETY  ACT 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R. 
13480)  to  make  the  proof  of  financial 
responsibility  requirements  of  section 
39(a>  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia inapplicable  in  the  case  of  minor 
traffic  violations  involving  drivers'  li- 
censes and  motor  vehicle  registration, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  be  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  and 


that  it  be  considered  in  the  House  as  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  13480 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
39(a)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Responsi- 
bility Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  40-455(a) )  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "trial  for"  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  "the  operating  privilege"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "trial  for  driving  a 
motor  vehicle  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia at  a  time  when  his  license  is  suspended 
or  revoked,  the  operating  privilege". 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  H.R.  13480  is  to  amend 
section  39  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Responsibility  Act  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  limit  the  requirement  for  fu- 
ture proof  of  financial  responsibihty  to 
those  cases  involving  the  serious  offenses 
of  a  person  driving  a  motor  vehicle  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  when  his  driv- 
er's license  is  suspended  or  revoked. 

This  amendment  would  eliminate  in- 
equities which  have  arisen  under  present 
law  in  cases  of  motorists  convicted  of 
certain  relatively  minor  traffic  offenses 
which  do  not  constitute  a  traffic  safety 
problem. 

BACKGROtTND 

Section  39  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Responsibility  Act  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia approved  May  25.  1954—68  Stat. 
120,  as  amended;  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  title  40,  section  455fa) — requires 
the  suspension  or  denial  of  licenses  to, 
and  registrations  of,  motor  vehicles  of 
persons  convicted  of  or  forfeiting  ball  or 
collateral  on  certain  traffic  offenses; 
namely,  driving  a  motor  vehicle  without 
being  licensed  under  District  of  Colum- 
bia law,  or  driving  a  vehicle  not  regis- 
tered imder  District  of  Columbia  law 
when  so  required. 

This  section  also  prohibits  the  regis- 
tering of  such  motor  vehicles  in  the  name 
of  such  person  as  owner  unless  he  gives 
and  maintains  proof  of  financial  respon- 
sibility. 

The  effect  of  the  foregoing  is  the  sus- 
pension or  denial  of  drivers'  licenses  or 
registrations  after  convictions  or  for- 
feltm-e  of  collateral  in  the  following 
cases; driving  without  any  kind  of  per- 
mit, diving  on  an  expired  permit,  driving 
with  a  valid  "out-of-State"  permit  after 
the  holder  thereof  has  resided  in  the 
District  beyond  the  reciprocity  period, 
driving  while  privilege  is  suspended  or 
revoked,  driving  with  no  tags  on  a  vehi- 
cle, driving  on  dead  tags,  driving  with 
valid  out-of-state  tags,  but  after  the 
owner  has  resided  in  the  District  beyond 
the  reciprocity  period. 


In  addition,  section  37  of  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act  re- 
quires the  mandatory  suspension  of  11- 
cense  and  registration  of  any  persoii  con- 
victed of  or  forfeiting  bail  or  collateral 
on  five  specified  violations: 

First,  driving  under  the  influence  of 
intoxicating  liquor  or  narcotic  drug; 

Second,  committing  a  homicide  or 
other  felony  while  using  a  motor  vehicle; 

Third,  leaving  scene  of  accident  in- 
volving personal  injury  without  giving 
assistance  or  making  his  identity  known; 

Fourth,  reckless  driving  involving  per- 
sonal  injury;  and 

Fifth,  out-of-District  convictions  for 
the  foregoing  offenses. 

As  to  these  violations,  the  act  requires 
the  motorist  so  convicted  to  file  with  the 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  evidence 
that  he  is  financially  responsible— usual- 
ly established  by  proof  of  insurance  cov- 
erage for  the  future — before  he  is  per- 
mitted to  operate  or  register  a  motor 
vehicle  In  the  District. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Commission- 
ers requested  legislation  of  the  Congress 
to  ameliorate  this  situation,  represent- 
ing, first,  that  present  law  unjustifiably 
and  unfairly  requires  motorists  involved 
in  relatively  minor  or  unimportant  in- 
fractions of  motor  vehicle  laws  to  pur- 
chase motor  vehicle  insurance,  usually  at 
substantially  higher  premiums  for  this 
coverage;  and,  second,  that  present  law 
evokes  justifiably  adverse  criticism  by 
lumping  together  minor  traffic  violations 
with  those  guilty  of  such  serious  viola- 
tions as  driving  under  the  infiuence  of 
narcotic  drugs  or  intoxicating  liquor,  or 
committing  homicides  or  other  felonies 
while  using  motor  vehicles. 

Your  committee  agrees  with  the  views 
of  the  Commissioners,  and  the  bill  H.R 
13480 — a  modification  of  the  Commis- 
sioners' draft — makes  the  proof  of  finan- 
cial responsibility,  which  is  required  un- 
der section  39  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Responsibility  Act,  applicable 
only  to  the  motorist  guilty  of  the  serious 
violations  of  "driving  a  motor  vehicle 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  at  a  time 
when  his  license  Is  suspended  or  re- 
voked"—and  Inapplicable  to  the  minor 
traffic  offenses  heretofore  listed. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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AMENDING  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA TRAFFIC  ACT,  1925.  AND 
THE  ACT  APPRO"VED  JULY  2,  1940 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (S.  764  > 
to  amend  section  6  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925,  as  amended, 
and  to  amend  section  6  of  the  act  ap- 
proved July  2,  1940,  as  amended,  to  elim- 
inate requirements  that  applications 
for  motor  vehicle  title  certificates  and 
certain  lien  information  related  thereto 
be  submitted  under  oath,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


tbe    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows; 
s.  764 

Kf  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
xiZesentaHves  of  the  United  States  of 
Kca  in  congress  assembled.  That  the 
flr^t  sentence  of  subsection  (d)  of  section  6 
?fthe  District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act.  1925, 
i  amended  (43  Stat.  1121,  46  Stat^  1425:  «ec. 
J^03(d).  D.C.  Code),  is  amended  by  strik- 
ire  "   under  oath,". 

SEC  2  Thp  first  sentence  of  section  6  of 
the  Act  approved  July  2,  1940.  as  amended 
(54  Stat.  737;  sec.  40-706,  DC.  Code).  Is 
amended  by  striking  "under  oath". 

Mr  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tman- 
imous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 

PCRPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

Ml-  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  s  764  is  to  facilitate  transfers  of  motor 
vehicle  or  trailer  ownership  by  eliminat- 
ing present  requirements  that  applica- 
tions to  the  Director  of  Motor  Vehicles 
for  official  certificates  of  title,  and  state- 
ments in  such  applications  relating  to 
liens,  be  made  under  oath. 

NEED   FOR  THE   LEGISLATION 

Under  present  law  when  transferring 
title  to  a  motor  vehicle  or  trailer,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  application  for  cer- 
tificate of  title  be  made  under  oath.  The 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  states  that 
this  existing  provision  has  been  the 
source  of  many  complaints  because  of  the 
inconvenience  to  owners  and  dealers  in 
motor  vehicles  and  trailers,  by  having  to 
appear  before  a  notary  for  each  applica- 
tion Those  who  complain  point  out  that 
many  reports  and  forms  including  tax 
return  forms  no  longer  require  a  notary. 

The  Commissioners  in  recommending 
enactment  of  the  bill  believe  the  interest 
of  the  public  will  continue  to  be  protected 
without  the  requirement  that  applica- 
tions be  made  under  oath  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  under  the  authority  contained 
In  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  6 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act, 
1925,  as  amended — section  40-603    'c) 
and  (d) ,  District  of  Columbia  Code— the 
Commissioners  have  adopted  a  regula- 
tion, contained  in  section  2  of  the  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Regulations  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  providing  among 
other  things  that  the  making  of  any  false 
statement  in  any  application  or  other 
document  required  by  such  regulations 
may  subject  the  offender  to  punishment 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $300  or  to 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  10  days, 
or  both  such  fine  and  Imprisonment.  This 
regulation,  the   Commissioners  believe, 
wUl  afford  protection  to  the  public  after 
the    words    "under    oath"    have    been 
stricken  in  the  first  sentence  cf  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  section  6  of  the  Traffic  Act. 

This  bill  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
on  June  13,  1967. 

commissioner's  letter 


The  following  is  the  letter  from  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 


of  the  District  of  Columbia,  requesting 
this  legislation: 

Government  of  the 
District  of  Coltimbl^. 

ExEctTTivE  Office, 

Janiuiry  10.  1967. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker. 
U.S.  Hou-'e  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  The  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  the  honor 
to  submit  a  draft  bill  to  amend  section  6 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925. 
as  amended,  and  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
act  approved  July  2.  1940,  as  amended,  to 
eliminate  requirements  that  applications  for 
motor  vehicle  title  cerilflcates  and  certain 
lien  information  related  thereto  be  submitted 
under  oath. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  facilitate 
transfers  of  motor  vehicle  ownership  by 
eliminating  present  requirements  that  ap- 
plications to  the  Director  of  Motor  Vehicles 
for  official  certificates  of  title,  and  statements 
m  such  applications  relating  to  liens,  be  made 
under  oath.  Section  6(d)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925  (sec.  40-603(d), 
D.C.  Code  I,  presently  provides  in  part: 

"The  Commissioners  shall  cause  to  be 
levied  collected,  and  paid  such  fees  for  titling 
and  r'etitling  as  they  deem  necessary,  not 
to  exceed  the  sum  of  one  dollar  for  each 
such  titling  or  retitllng,  and  they  shall  not 
after  the  first  day  of  January.  1932,  register 
or  renew  the  registration  of  any  motor  ve- 
hicle or  trailer  unless  and  until  the  owner 
thereof  shall  make  application  In  the  form 
prescribed  bv  the  Commissioners,  under  oath. 
and  be  granted  an  official  certificate  of  title 
for  sucli  vehicle."  [Italic  supplied. 1 

Section  6  of  the  act  approved  July  2.  1940 
(sec    40-706.  DC.  Code),  provides  in  part: 

"Applications  for  certificates.  In  addition 
to  all  other  matters  which  may  be  required 
by  law  shall  show  under  oath  whether  or  not 
there  are  any  liens  against  the  motor  ve- 
hicle •   •   ••"  Ilt.ilic  supplied  ! 

The  bill  eliminates  the  underscored  ma- 
terial from  each  act.  The  Director  of  Motor 
Vehicles,  In  recommending  this  change,  has 

stated:  ,      ^.    . 

"These  provisions  which  require  that  ap- 
plications for  certificates  of  title  be  made 
under  oath  have  been  the  source  of  many 
complaints  because  of  the  Inconvenience  to 
owners  and  dealers  In  motor  vehicles,  by 
having  to  appear  before  a  notary  for  each 
application.  Those  who  complain  point  out 
that  many  reports  and  forms  Including  tax 
return  forms  no  longer  require  a  notary." 

In  view  of  that  fact  that  section  14  of  the 
act  of  Julv  2,  1940  (sec.  40-714,  D.C.  Code) 
provides    that    persons    who    Intentionally 
make   any   false  statement  with   respect   to 
liens  In  an  application  for  a  title  cerlficate 
shall  be  subject  to  a  prescribed  penalty,  the 
Commissioners  believe  that  the  Interest  of 
the  public  will  continue  to  be  protected  after 
the    words    "under    oath"    are    stricken    In 
section   6   of  such   act.  Further,   under  the 
authority  contained  In  subsections   (c)   and 
(d)  of  section  6  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
TrafBc   Act.    1925,   as   amended    (sec.   40-603 
(c)  and  (d),  D.C.  Code),  the  Commissioners 
have  adopted  a  regulation,  contained  In  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Regu- 
lations for  the  Dl-trlct  of  Columbia,  provid- 
ing among  other  things  that  the  making  of 
any   false   statement  In   any   application   or 
other  document  required  by  such  regulations 
may  subject  the  offender  to  punishment  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $300  or  to  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  10  days,  or  both  such 
fine  and  Imprisonment.  This  regulation,  the 
Commissioners  believe,  will  afford  protection 
to  the  public  after  the  words  "under  oath" 
have  been  stricken  In  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (d)  of  section  6  of  the  Traffic  Act. 
The  Commissioners  are  in  full  accord  with 
the    objectives    sought    to    be    attained    by 


the    bill    and    accordingly,    recommend    ita 
enactment. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

Walter  N.  Tobriner, 
President,    Board    of    Commissioners, 
District  of  Columbia. 


Tlie    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 

bill-  .     *v  ^ 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  thira 

time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 

and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table.     ^^^^^^^_^ 

AMENDING    THE    ACT    ESTABLISH- 
ING A  PL'BLIC  CREMATORIUM  IN 

THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBLA 
Mr  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (S.  770 >  to 
amend  an  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
U<=hment  of  a  public  crematorium  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  ask  unanunous 
consent  that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  and  that  it  be  considered  In  the 
House  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  770 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
2  of  the  Act  approved  April  20,  1908  as 
amended  (34  Stat.  123;  sec.  27-130,  D.a 
Code),  is  amended  (It  by  deleting  from  the 
first  sentence  ",  and  for  the  incineration  of 
such  other  bodies  as  may  be  presented  for 
that  purpose  by  the  persons  having  custody 
thereof  (2)  bv  striking  from  the  second 
sentence  the  comma  Immediately  arfer  "cre- 
matorium" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period,  and  striking  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence;  and  (3)  by  striking  the  third  sen- 
tence. 

prmposE  OF  the  bill 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  reported  bill,  S.  770.  is  to 
amend  section  2  of  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
public  crematorium  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes"  approved 
April  20,  1906.  as  amended— 34  Stat.  123: 
■section  27-130.  District  of  Columbia 
Code— to  delete  language  which  presently 
requires  the  Commissioners  cf  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  prescribe  and  collect 
fees  for  the  incineration  of  bodies,  and 
by  special  order,  waive,  or  reduce  the 
usual  charges  when  enforcement  of  such 
charges  would  be  burdcn.'=ome  or  oppres- 
sive upon  those  responsible  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  remains.  Tliis  would  allow 
the  District  to  operate  the  crematorium 
only  for  public  health  purposes. 

BACKGROUND 

The  act  approved  April  20,  1906,  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  of  a  public  crematorium 
and  authorized  and  directed  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
operate  the  crematorium  for  the  inciner- 
ation of  all  bodies  that  could  not,  except 
at  public  expense,  be  disposed  of  within 
a  reasonable  time  after  death  and  for  the 
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Incineration  of  sucli  other  bodies  as  may 
be  presented  for  that  purpose  by  persons 
having  custody  thereof.  The  act  further 
authorized  the  Commissioners  to  pre- 
scribe and  collect  fees  in  such  amounts 
as  may  be  required  to  defray  the  cost  of 
incineration.  The  Commissioners  could, 
by  stjecial  order,  waive  or  reduce  the 
usual  charges  whenever,  in  their  opinion, 
to  enforce  such  charges  would  be  burden- 
some or  oppressive  upon  the  persons  re- 
sponsible for  the  disposal  of  the  remains. 

When  this  act  was  passed,  over  60  years 
ago.  there  were  no  crematories  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  At  the  present  time, 
there  are  numerous  privately  owned  cre- 
matoriums for  use  by  persons  who  are 
able  to  pay  for  the  services  of  a  crema- 
torium. The  District  crematorium  is  pres- 
ently being  used  only  as  an  adjunct  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  General  Hos- 
pital and  for  the  disposition  of  bodies  for 
reasons  of  public  health  by  direction  of 
the  Director  of  Public  Health  or  the  coro- 
ner. If  the  District  crematorium  had  con- 
tinued to  accept  bodies  for  cremation 
upon  payment  of  a  fee,  the  District  cre- 
matorium would  be  operating  in  competi- 
tion with  privately  operated  cremato- 
riums. Since  the  District  crematorium  is 
now  being  used  only  for  public  health 
purposes,  the  requirement  that  the  Com- 
missioners make  specific  waivers  of  fees 
Is  unnecessarily  burdensome  and  creates 
needless  administrative  problems. 

This  bill  relieves  the  Commissioners  of 
the  requirement  to  prescribe  and  collect 
fees  for  Incineration  and  to  waive  or  re- 
duce fees  where  they  are  determined  to 
be  burdensome  or  oppressive.  This 
amendment  of  section  2  of  the  act  will 
authorize  the  crematorium  to  be  used 
only  for  public  health  purposes. 

This  bill  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
on  October  10.  1967. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr,  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
concludes  the  District  of  Columbia  busi- 
ness. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  con- 
cludes the  District  of  Columbia  business. 


DEVALUATION  AND  TEXTILES 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  tri  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Soutn  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EKDRN.  Mr.  Speaker,  devaluation 
of  their  currencies  by  England,  Hong 
Kong,  Spain,  and  others  is  of  grave  con- 
cern to  the  American  textile  industry 
and  its  employees.  This  means  it  will  be 
more  difficult  to  sell  American  textiles  in 
England,  Spain.  Hong  Kong,  and  other 
countries  who  have  devalued  their  cur- 
rency while  making  it  easier  for  them 
to  sell  their  textiles  in  the  Uruted  States. 

Our  friends  and  allies  do  not  hesitate 
to  use  import  quotas,  licenses,  devalua- 
tion of  their  currency  and  other  unilat- 
eral actions  to  boycott  American  goods 
while  demanding  and  getting  a  larger 


share  of  the  American  market.  This  Is 
one  method  foreign  nations  use  to  cir- 
cumvent trade  agreements  such  as  the 
Kennedy  round  and  the  long-term  agree- 
ment. Our  country  enters  Into  trade 
agreements  in  good  faith.  We  keep  the 
letter  of  the  agreements  entered  into 
whereas  many  of  our  friends  use  devious 
methods  to  circumvent  these  agreements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  reciprocal 
trade.  This  is  protectionism  in  reverse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  see  an  urgent  need 
for  early  consideration  of  our  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  orderly  trade  in  textiles  which, 
may  I  repeat  again,  is  not  protectionist 
legislation,  but  would  promote  orderly 
trade  and  would  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  our  friends  the 
world  over. 

I  urge,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  extend  and  intensify  its 
present  study  ordered  by  the  President  to 
cover  this  new  and  startling  development 
which  could  add  to  the  difficulties  of  our 
textile  industry'.  No  list  of  facts  or  study 
however  careful  would  be  complete 
without  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
impact  and  effect  of  foreign  curreny  de- 
valuations. 

In  seeking  reUef  for  our  great  industry 
so  vital  to  our  economy  and  to  defense,  I 
call  upon  the  Tariff  Commission  and  the 
Congress  to  thoroughly  study  the  effect 
of  these  shocking  currency  devaluations. 


VINDICATION  OF  APOLLO  WORK- 
MANSHIP SEEN  IN  SUCCESSFUL 
LAUNCH 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  make  a  few 
brief  remarks  pertinent  to  a  matter  of 
pride.  The  American  space  program  has 
been  through  many  phases  and  trials, 
and  only  now  are  we  beginning  to  gain 
suflBcient  perspective  to  take  stock  of  our 
work. 

Our  space  program  has  fluctuated  be- 
tween a  good  number  of  frustrations  and 
innumerable  succe.sses.  It  has  given  us 
occasions  for  both  unmitigated  hopes, 
and  unjustified  fears. 

The  recent  Apollo  tragedy  is  a  case  in 
point.  That  accident  of  January  27. 
claimed  the  lives  of  three  of  the  Nation's 
heroic  young  astronauts.  The  country 
faced  the  prospect  of  a  long  delay  in 
plans  to  land  an  expedition  on  the  moon. 

It  was  a  time  of  bitter  disappointment, 
and  a  vitriolic  attack  against  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  Apollo  project.  The  of- 
ficial report  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration's  review  board 
concluded,  quite  unfairly,  that  those  in 
charge  of  the  Apollo  project  were  guilty 
of  "incompetence  and  negligence." 

At  7  a.m..  eastern  standard  time,  on 
November  9.  1967 — 10  months  after  the 
accusation — they  were  proven  wrong.  A 
giant  Saturn  5  rocket,  the  largest  the 
world  has  Imown,  was  given  a  successful 


flight   test   with   the   Apollo   spacecraft 
aboard. 

Weighing  some  C.2  million  pounds  and 
standing  363  feet  tall,  the  vehicle  car- 
ried a  combined  rocket  and  capsule  with 
a  weight  of  280,000  pounds  into  orbit 
The  moon  rocket,  after  a  second  firing  of 
the  third  stage,  and  the  short  burst  ol 
the  spacecraft's  own  21,500-pound  thrust 
rocket,  reached  an  altitude  of  11,286 
miles. 

This  was  the  first  firing  in  space  ol 
the  crafts  21  000-pound-thrust  engine, 
and  it  proved  the  success  of  the  rocket 
upon  which  the  astronauts  will  depend 
for  the  return  trip  from  the  moon.  It  was 
also  a  test  of  the  newly  redesigned  Apollo 
capsule.  All  went  smoothly,  and  the 
Apollo  came  down  right  on  target,  un- 
scathed, from  top  speed  of  23,370  miles 
per  hour.  This  is  the  closest  thing  to  a 
true  "spaceship"  the  United  States  has 
constructed.  It  Is  a  tribute  to  American 
engineering  and  technology,  and  a  mon- 
ument to  the  efforts  of  those  who  helped 
get  it  built. 

When  the  Apollo  came  back  intact,  it 
was  a  moment  of  redemption  for  our  ef- 
forts in  space  and  an  encouraging  sign 
that  the  United  States  might  still  be  able 
to  put  a  man  on  the  moon  by  1970.  This 
brings  us  back  to  the  point  of  reconsid- 
ering the  brash,  unqualified  criticism  of 
less  than  a  year  ago. 

There  were  mistakes  in  the  program 
and  errors  in  design.  This  is  beyond  dis- 
pute. It  is  also  indisputable,  however,  that 
some  mistakes  are  inevitable  in  a  project 
so  vast  and  complex ;  and  that  as  unfor- 
tunate— tragic — as  that  accident  was,  we 
could  have  experienced  worse.  In  fact,  we 
would  have  experienced  worse,  but  for 
the  hard  work  and  dedication  of  those 
who  v,'ork  on  Apollo.  The  proof  of  it  k 
that  they  have  redesigned  the  capsule, 
and  have  "gotten  the  bugs  out." 

They  say  that  the  Apollo  program  in- 
volves 300,000  people  and  20,000  com- 
panies. It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  proj- 
ect so  great.  But  I  know  that  I  must,  by 
definition,  be  speaking  for  many  others, 
when  I  say  that  last  Thursday's  perform- 
ance was  evidence  of  a  job  well  done. 

My  congressional  district  is  fortunate 
to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  home  of  North 
American  Rockwell  Corp.'s  Aerospace 
and  Systems  Division,  the  major  contrac- 
tor for  the  Apollo  spacecraft.  Many  of  its 
employees  reside  in  the  31st  District.  I 
am  particularly  proud  of  their  work. 

The  people  in  Local  887  of  the  United 
Aerospace  Workers,  under  the  leadership 
of  their  president.  Mr.  Henry  L.  Lacayo, 
have  persevered  and  have  triumphed. 
Their  dedication  and  close  cooperation 
with  Mr.  John  L.  Atwood,  the  president 
of  the  company,  has  set  an  example  of 
excellence  for  the  entire  aerospace  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  California  and 
those  in  the  rest  of  the  Nation  have  justi- 
fiable pride  in  their  achievements.  Local 
887  of  the  United  Aerospace  Workers  is  a 
symbol  of  solidarity,  high  performance, 
and  pride  In  workmanship,  while  labor- 
ing in  the  face  of  adversity  and  unjust 
criticism.  If  anyone  had  ever  believed 
them  guilty  of  laxness,  they  now  have 
been  vindicated. 

So  let  us  remember  that  human  stand- 
ards are  not  Infallible,  but  that  there  are 
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*n>i^Qrri5  nf  decency  and  shrewd  cuse.  This  came  Saturday  when  the 
StLaS?y  iS  the  pS'Jfai  immense  British  made  their  announcement  on 
prai-w^a    J  ^j^p  Dound. 

^lie  space  program  is  one  of  the  most 
vital  and  costly  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  Undergirding  a  major  por- 
tion of  our  national  security,  it  also  offers 
seemingly  unlimited  prospects  for  man's 
exploration  of  his  universe.  It  demands, 
however,  a  dogged  commitment  on  our 
nart  to  follow  it  through,  and  requires  the 
expenditure  of  great  financial  and  mate- 
rial resources.  Above  all,  it  asks  of  each 
of  us  that  same  willingness  and  measure 
of  dedication  that  has  characterized  the 
perfo:-mance  of  the  workers  of  local  887. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  USES  FLIMSY 
EXCUSE  TO  HIT  AMERICAN  PEO- 
PLE WITH  HIGHER  INTEREST 
RATES 

Mr    PATMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Ml-.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  new  increase  in  in- 
terest rates  once  again  demonstrates  the 
Board's  arrogance  toward  the  adminis- 
tration, the  Congress,  and  the  American 

people.  ,    ,    .  u 

The  Federal  Reserve,  obviously  led  by 
its  Chairman.  William  McChesney  Mar- 
tin, has  used  the  devaluation  of  the 
British  pound  as  a  flimsy  excuse— not  a 
reason— for  the  increase  of  the  discount 
rate  from  4  to  4 1 2  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  increase  in  the  dis- 
count rate  is  a  signal  to  the  banks  and 
to  every  financial  institution  to  raise  in- 
terest rates  to  the  American  consumer. 
It  will  result  in  price  increases  for  every 
Item  in  the  economy  and  thereby  feed 
the  fires  of  inflation. 

Already  the  American  people  are  bur- 
dened with  some  of  the  highest  Interest 
rates  of  this  century.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve should  be  looking  for  ways  to 
lower  interest  rates  rather  than  grabbing 
any  excuse  to  jack  them  up. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  is  using 
the  "big  lie"  technique  in  telling  the 
press  and  the  public  that  the  devalua- 
tion of  the  British  currency  required  an 
increase  in  U.S.  interest  rates.  This  is 
the  purest  kind  of  economic  hogwash  to 
delude  the  public  into  thinking  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Is  riding  in  on  its  white 
charger  to  once  again  save  the  American 
dollar. 

Actually,  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
during  the  past  2  years,  has  done  more 
to  hurt  the  American  economy  and  the 
U.S.  dollar  than  any  institution  in  this 
country.  The  confused  policies  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  have  led  us  from  mone- 
tary crisis  to  monetary  crisis  for  nearly 
24  solid  months. 

Rumors  have  been  floating  around 
Washington  for  weeks  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  the  big  banks  had  decided 
it  was  time  for  another  interest  rate 
crush.  Always  public  relations  conscious, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  was  ap- 
parently waiting  for  the  first  likely  ex- 


the pound. 

Our  American  economy  is  not  tied  to 
the  British  pound.  The  soundness  of  the 
U.S.  dollar  is  not  based  on  the  pound 
sterling.  Not  even  the  Federal  Reserve 
press  releases  can  change  these  facts. 

But,  the  American  economy  and  Its 
well-being  are  tied  to  monetary  policy 
and  it  is  almost  criminal  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  has  once  again  ignored  this 
fact  in  raising  interest  rates.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  should  concern  itself  less 
with  the  pound  sterling  than  with  the 
strength  of  the  U.S.  economy. 

If  the  Federal  Reserve  was  really  con- 
cerned about  the  flow  of  U.S.  dollars 
overseas,  then  it  would  seek  controls  over 
the  export  of  capital.  This  would  be  a 
simple  and  direct  remedy  which  would 
not  burden  the  Anierican  people  with 
higher  interest  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  stand  ever- 
increasing  interest  rates.  This  country  is 
already  at  the  breaking  point  on  mone- 
tary policy.  The  U.S.  Treasury  is  paying 
the  highest  interest  rates  on  its  borrow- 
ings in  almost  50  years.  Purchasers  of 
homes  are  paying  7  and  8  percent  plus 
a  fantastic  number  of  "points"  if  they 
can  find  mortgage  money.  Small  busi- 
nessmen once  again  are  finding  it  im- 
possible to  find  loans.  And  the  American 
worker  and  consumer  are  being  stuck 
with  unbelievable  charges  for  all  t^-pes 
of  credit.  This  year  alone,  the  American 
people  vail  have  to  shell  out  at  least  $125 
billion  in  interest  payments. 

In  fact,  the  U.S.  Government  will  be 
forced  to  pay  about  $14.2  billion  in  in- 
terest on  the  debt  this  fiscal  year.  This 
item  is  second  only  to  expenditures  for 
national  defense.  Actually,  we  are  pay- 
ing more  than  $7  billion  a  year  in  excess 
interest  on  the  national  debt  because  of 
unnecessary  interest  rate  increases  im- 
posed since  President  Truman  left  office 
in  1952. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
stabbed  the  people  in  the  back  with  this 
latest  interest  rate  increase.  How  much 
evidence  do  we  need  before  the  people 
and  their  elected  representatives  demand 
control  over  their  own  monetarj-  affairs? 


UMWA  PRESIDENT  SPEAKS  IN 
EBENSBURG,  PA. 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I 
am  proud  of  what  responsible  coal  com- 
panies are  doing  to  reduce  pollution  from 
mine  drainage,  I  suggested  some  weeks 
ago  that  government,  industry,  and 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  officials 
arrange  a  trip  to  a  new  water  treatment 
plant  installed  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp. 
In  Cambria  County,  Pa.  The  Common- 
wealth's bituminous  coal  industry  is  in- 
vesting millions  of  dollars  in  the  clean 
water  program,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  time  to  bring  this  story  to  the 


attention  of  the  general  pubhc  and  In 
particular  to  the  attention  of  Govern- 
ment bureaucrats  who  are  coiistantly 
heaping  abuse  on  coal  in  an  attempt  to 
acquire  more  power  through  a  series  of 
progressively  tighter  controls. 

On  the  day  set  for  Gov.  Raymond  P. 
Shafer,  UMWA  President  W.  A.  "Tony" 
Boyle,  and  other  dignitaries  to  visit  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  facility.  I  found  it  im- 
possible to  take  part  in  the  tour  or  to 
attend  the  dinner  at  which  Mr.  Boyle  was 
among  the  speakers.  I  have,  however,  had 
the  pleasure  of  reading  Mr.  Boyle's  re- 
marks as  published  in  the  United  Mine 
Workers  Journal,  the  report  of  which  I 
will  include  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Boyle  did  not  confine  his  remarks 
to  v\-hat  he  saw  on  the  tour,  for  which  I 
am  highly  pleased.  He  extended  his  com- 
ments to  other  matters  which  need  to  be 
repeated  over  and  over,  and  I  trust  that 
my  colleagues  will  absorb  the  full  con- 
tents of  his  address. 

I  can  say  without  fear  of  challenge 
that  I  am  not  a  Johnny-come-lately  in 
this  crusade  to  preserve  our  natural  re- 
som-ces.  There  was  a  time,  before  the 
subject  of  water  and  air  pollution  caught 
the  popular  fancy,  that  I  was  accused  cf 
excessive    repetition    m    warning    that 
treatment  and  reuse  of  water  was  the 
onlv  way  that  shortages  could  be  avoided 
even  along  major  rivers  and  streams.  I 
have  continually  appealed  for  extensive 
research— by  both  industry  and  govern- 
ment—to combat  air  contamination,  and 
it  is  a  deep  satisfaction  to  find  that  the 
Office    of    Coal    Research,    which    was 
created  with  the  enactment  of  a  bill  I  in- 
troduced almost  a  decade  ago,  is  playing 
a  major  role  in  the  determined  effort  to 
clean  uo  the  air  without  undue  injur>-  to 
the  Nation's  fuel  producing  industries. 

OCR  has  also  been  active  in  the  at- 
tack on  polluted  water,  and  I  recall  hav- 
ing visited  the  laboratory  in  Cleveland 
that  through  the  auspices  of  OCR  began 
several   years   ago   to   experiment  with 
raw  coal"  as  an  agent  to  filter  sewage.  I 
also  visited  the  laboratory  in  New  Jer- 
sey where  basic  research  is  taking  place 
on  a  project  that  would  counter  air  pollu- 
tion   problems    through    production    of 
electricitv  without  traditional  generating 
facilities.'  Throughout  the  life  of  OCR 
I  have  watched  its  projects  develop,  and 
I  have  every  confidence  that  it  is  on  the 
threshold  of  a  number  of  breakthroughs 
that  will  benefit  the  entire  Nation  as  well 
as  the  coal  industry. 

Concurrent  with  the.se  efforts  are  in- 
numerable programs  conjured  by  private 
indu'=trv  to  solve  the  water  and  air  pol- 
lution problems.  Last  week's  newspapers 
hailed  the  scheduling  of  tests  to  reduce 
sulfur  content  of  coal  while  it  is  being 
pulverized  at  the  Pennsylvania  Electric 
Co.'s  generating  station  in  Seward.  Pa. 
Out  in  Missouri,  the  Union  Electric  Co. 
is  spending   $1   million  for  an  experi- 
mental svstem  designed  to  remove  sulfur 
dioxide   from  stack  emissions  of  coal- 
fired  generators.  Multiple  other  projects 
are  underway,  and  scientists  and  engi- 
neers predict  that  within   a  few  short 
years  the  sulfur  problem  wUl  have  van- 
ished 
Meanwhile,  because  a  society  of  power- 
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thirsty  minions  under  pay  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  succeeded  In  frightening  half  the 
Nation  into  believing  that  air  pollution 
from  coal  combustion  Is  a  greater  threat 
than  the  atom  bomb,  two  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's neighboring  States  have  moved 
in  a  direction  that  would  preclude  most 
of  our  coal  from  their  utility  marlcets. 
And  riding  alongside  HEW's  crew  of 
propagandists  are  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission spokesmen  serving  as  procurers 
for  a  type  of  powerplant  whose  safety  is 
open  to  serious  question  because  in  each 
of  those  facilities  is  a  destructive  poten- 
tial capable  of  filling  both  atmosphere 
and  water  with  deadly  radioactivity. 

Mr.  Boyle  spoke  in  Ebensburg  on  Oc- 
tober 19.  Less  than  2  weeks  later.  Sena- 
tor MusKiE  of  Maine,  announced  that  he 
would  hold  hearings  to  determine  wheth- 
er reactors  proposed  for  New  England 
might  create  thermal  or  heat  pollution 
In  violation  of  Federal  water  quality 
standards.  A  spokesman  said  that  the 
hearings  would  be  limited  at  first  to  New 
England,  but  may  be  extended  later. 

I  suggest  that  a  complete  Investigation 
of  this  nature  be  also  conducted  in  Penn- 
sylvania, where  the  whole  pollution  prob- 
tem  can  be  put  on  the  table.  Our  coal, 
utility,  and  steel  industries  have  been 
»nd  are  making  enormous  investments  in 
the  cause  of  cleaner  air  and  cleaner 
^f^ater,  and  it  is  patently  unfair  to  subject 
fliem  to  constant  attack  while  picturing 
the  atom  as  the  answer  to  pollution  prob- 
lems. Radioactivity  leakage  that  could 
render  both  water  and  air  unusable 
should  be  included  in  the  Senate  study. 
Mr.  Boyle  has  explained  the  situation 
with  a  directness  that  leaves  no  room 
for  misunderstanding.  I  commend  his 
speech  to  your  close  attention,  as  follows: 
Boyle  Talk  at  October  19  Dinner 
f  Editor's  Note. — Following  are  the  remarks 
of  U^rw.\  International  President  W.  A.  Boyle 
on  October  19  In  Ebensburg.  Pa.,  at  a  dinner 
Jointly  sponsored  by  TJMWA  District  2  and 
the  Bethlehem  Mines  Corp.  The  dinner  was 
attended  by  representatives  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry, the  tJMWA,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  including  Gov.  Raymond  P. 
Shafer.  and  representatives  of  the  Federal 
government,  including  officials  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines.  Boyle  and  Vice  President 
George  J.  Tltler  and  Secretary-Treasurer 
John  Owens  and  others  had  spent  the  day 
touring  Bethlehem  coal  preparation  and  acid 
mine  drainage  facilities  In  the  area.) 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  enjoyed  my  visit. 
I  know  that  I  speak  for  my  Associate  Officers 
and  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  who  had  the  prHilege  of  the  tour 
that  we  enjoyed  today.  We  expect  tomorrow 
to  go  on  a  further  survey  of  the  entire  area. 
I  think  It's  right  to  say  that  It  Is  the  first 
time  that  the  three  International  Officers  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  American  since 
1890  have  appeared  at  the  same  time  In  your 
area.  I  was  greatly  Impressed  with  what  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  Is  doing.  I  say  this. 
being  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  press  Is 
taking  down  everything  I  am  saving  and 
you  know  what  I  mean  by  that.  We  don't  al- 
ways see  eye  to  eye.  But  I  was  greatly  Im- 
pressed and  I  know  that  I  can  speak  for  my 
Associates  of  the  endeavors  of  the  steel  com- 
pany and  what  they  are  doing.  It  Is  a  mar- 
velous accomplishment  and  I  believe  it  will 
be  successful.  It  may.  In  the  long  run,  be  the 
answer  to  the  water  pollution  problem. 

I  would  like,  now,  to  address  my  remarks 
to  Governor  Shafer. 
Oovemor  Shafer.  distinguished  guests  rep- 


resenting the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  my  brother  Union  members — and  my 
sometimes  comrades-ln-arnxs  of  the  great 
American  coal  industry — gentlemen: 

And  lest  my  sometimes  comrades-in-arms 
get  the  wrong  Impression  I  want  you  gentle- 
men of  the  operating  side  of  our  Industry  to 
understand  what  I  mean.  We  are  comrades  In 
arms  In  the  battles  to  better  our  Industry. 
What  I  have  seen  today  Is  an  example  of  this. 
But,  I  don't  want  any  of  you  to  forget  1968. 
That's  a  Presidential  election  year.  And  It's 
also — In  case  some  of  my  operator  friends 
have  not  read  the  newspapers  or  the  United 
Mine  Workers  Journal — a  coal  contract  year. 
Now  I  happen  to  believe  that  when  the 
great  Union  that  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent negotiates  a  new  and  better  wage 
agreement  this  Is  for  the  betterment  of  our 
Industry.  But  I  am  the  first  to  admit  that 
some  of  you  gentlemen  do  not  always  agree 
with  me. 

So,  let's  fight  together  for  our  mutual 
benefit  when  we  can.  And  let's  fight — In  pri- 
vate— with  each  other  when  we  must  dis- 
agree. But  let  none  of  us  ever  forget  that 
together  we  represent  the  most  basic  and 
Important  fuel  Industry  in  the  world  today. 
Let  me,  In  passing,  mention  the  campaign 
of  my  Union  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  public  the  hazards  to  the  public 
health  and  safety  of  government-subsidized 
atomic  energy  power  plants.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  you  gentlemen  engage  In  some  coal 
industry  public  relations  of  your  own.  Point 
out  that  the  coal  Industry  Is  not  the  only 
fuel  Industry  that  has  a  pollution  problem. 
The  atomic  Industry,  and  I  shall  not  be- 
labor the  point  at  this  time,  has  tremendous 
pollution  problems  In  the  form  of  radioac- 
tive wastes  and  lethal  gases.  And  the  stufl 
Is  deadly,  unlike  anything  our  coal  Industry 
produces.  No  one,  to  my  knowledge,  yet  has 
suggested  that  radioactive  wastes  be  used 
for  roadbeds  as  we  can  do  with  fly  ash.  But 
that's  another  subject  about  which  I  could 
talk  for  many  hours  and  perhaps  terrify  you. 
I  have  been  accused  of  using  terror  tactics. 
So  be  It! 

I  was  impressed  today — as  I  am  always  Im- 
pressed— with  the  work  that  Is  being  done  to 
solve  the  problems  of  our  Industry  in  behalf 
of  tlie  public  Interest. 

Pennsylvania  has  produced  down  through 
the  years  more  coal  to  power  the  progress  of 
our  great  industrial  society  than  any  other 
state  m  the  union.  I  want  us  to  continue  to 
do  this.  And  what  you  are  doing  in  the  field 
of  air  and  water  pollution,  with  the  coopera- 
tion and  support  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  puts  Pennsylvania  In  the  Num- 
ber One  place  In  this  area  also. 

I  think  It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  the 
Pennsylvania  coal  Industry  and  the  Com- 
monwealth. Itself,  are  truly  leaders  In  the 
battle  for  realistic  air  and  water  pollution 
control. 

PITTSBURGH  HAS  CLEAN  AIR 

Your  great  city  of  Pittsburgh  certainly 
stands  as  a  thriving  monument  to  the  co- 
operation of  government  and  Industry  in  the 
campaign  to  secure  clean  air. 

Laboratories  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
facility  at  Bruceton — an  installation  of  the 
United  States  government — and  research  In- 
stallations such  as  that  of  Bituminous  Coal 
Research,  a  facility  of  the  coal  Industry — 
are  outstanding  examples  of  what  govern- 
ment and  Industry  can  and  should  do  In 
the  field  of  making  our  coal  a  better  and 
cleaner  fuel. 

Such  laboratories  have  successfully  dedi- 
cated massive  efforts  In  the  Interest  of  our 
Industry  and  expended  vast  sums  of  money 
to  combat  the  problems  of  smoke  and  fly 
ash.  And  now  these  technicians  and  research 
men  are  working  diligently — and  we  believe 
they  will  be  successful — to  reduce  and  per- 
haps eliminate  altogether  the  emission  of 
sulfur    dioxide   from    coal    combustion. 


The  Bureau  of  Mines,  for  example,  is  de- 
veloplng  a  process  whereby  alkalized  alumim 
absorbs  the  sulfur  dioxide.  And  this  is  in 
turn  treated  for  recovery  of  virtually  pure 
sulfur  a  salable  chemical  needed  by  Amer- 
ican Industry. 

The  Bituminous  Coal  Research  laboratory 
Is  working  on  the  removal  of  sulfur  from  the 
coal  Itself  as  well  as  the  removal  of  sulfur 
dioxide  gas  from  the  coal  stacks.  In  one 
Instance  BCR  Is  cooperating  with  12  utility 
companies  In  a  process  to  remove  part  of  the 
sulfur  prior  to  the  burning  of  the  coal  in 
large  electric  utility  boilers. 

In  another  instance  our  technicians  and 
research  engineers  are  cooperating  with  other 
agencies,  including  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  government,  in  a 
process  that  Involves  the  use  of  limestone 
and/or  dolomite.  These  substances,  reacting 
with  the  sulfur  dioxide  gases  will  end  up  as 
a  solid  which  can  be  more  easily  collected 
with  conventional  equipment. 

A  large  chemical  company  Is  performing 
tests,  right  now,  at  an  eastern  Pennsylvania 
utility  plant  that  will  turn  sulfur  diojdde 
Into  sulfuric  acid — another  salable  by-prod- 
uct. 

We  are,  as  you  might  say,  working  to  uti- 
lize everything  available  In  the  coal  combus- 
tion process  even  as  the  meat  packers  uti- 
lized every  part  of  the  pig  Including  the 
squeal. 

I  hope  that  you  representatives  of  govern- 
ment here  tonight,  both  state  and  Federal, 
will  realize  that  we  are  doing  everything  we 
can  through  research  to  solve  the  problems 
of  pollution  from  coal. 

I  need  not  tell  you  gentlemen  assembled 
here  that  our  industry  In  cooperation  with 
government  agencies  Is  carrying  on  similar 
research  to  solve  the  problems  of  water  pol- 
lution. This  Is  a  tough  problem  and  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  an  expert.  But  I  know  that 
progress  Is  being  made.  And  I  know  that 
given  reasonable  and  realistic  cooperation  by 
government  at  all  levels,  we  shall  solve  this 
problem,  too.  Just  as  we  shall  solve  the  air 
pollution  problem. 

Let  me  offer  you  this  thought:  The  chal- 
lenge that  faces  all  of  us  In  the  coal  Industry 
Is  to  develop,  through  modern  research,  the 
technologies  that  will  enable  us  to  solve  these 
problems  In  the  public  interest  while  we  con- 
tinue to  make  full — and  I  emphasize  lull 
use  of  our  Invaluable  and  most  abundant 
God  given  coal  resources. 

The  Governor  has  proved  beyond  question 
that  he  is  Interested  In  all  these  problems. 
He  Is  working  diligently  In  an  effort  to  resolve 
most  of  them.  He  Is  now  confronted  with  the 
question  that  he,  and  he  alone.  Is  going  to 
have  to  solve.  It  Is  whether  he  will  permit,  In 
the  great  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  setting  off  of  an  atomic  blast.  It  is  un- 
necessary, uncalled  for,  not  required,  and  In 
all  probability  It  will  contaminate  the  entire 
State  of  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  other  areas. 
Who  wants  It?  Some  selfish  Interests  want 
to  use  this  blast  to  develop  an  underground 
gas  storage  plant.  I  have  great  admiration 
and  respect  for  the  Governor.  But  I  serve 
notice  here  tonight  that  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  Is  not  going  to  stand  Idly 
by  while  any  state  or  Federal  agency  spends 
taxpayers'  money  to  do  a  thing  like  that  in 
all  probability  would  endanger  the  lives  and 
well-being  of  the  population  of  this  country. 
When  I  assumed  the  job  as  President  of 
my  Organization  there  was  no  great  threat 
of  atomic  energy.  No  later  than  last  week,  I 
personally  appeared  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
called  members  of  both  parties  off  the  floor 
to  point  out  to  them  the  dangers  In  the  use 
of  atomic  energy  for  commercial  purposes. 
The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  as  I 
said  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  on  Labor  Day,  Is  not 
opposed  to  the  use  of  atomic  energy  or  the 
development  of  atomic  energy  for  the  secu- 
rity of  this  nation. 


f^ovember  20,  1967 
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PASTORE   ATTACKTO   BOYLi 

But  a  senator  from  a  state  that  you  could 


S"^ttee  on  Atomic  Energy,  said  recently 
r'Tony"  Bovle,  the  President  of  the 
?"ted  Mine  Workers  of  America  was  caus- 
r^ff  "alarm"  and  conducting  "a  scare  pro- 
^"  as  to  what  would  happen  to  the  Amer- 
&ubUc  if  they  continued  the  building  of 
victors  and  atomic  plants  for  the  generation 
■!  electricitv.  I  don't  think  such  plants  are 
fJessarv  in  this  country.  This  Senator  made 
SSte  a  "lengthy  speech  on  It  about  me.  His 
?«ne  happens  to  be  Pastore  (Sen.  John  O. 
pXe  iD  ,  R.I.)  ].  I  replied  to  him,  I  asked 
hM  to  be  courteous  enough  to  put  my  reply 
,n  him  in  the  Congressional  Record  as  to 
Lnat  would  happen  to  this  country  if  the 
awmic  energy  people  and  the  General  Elec- 
frtc  oeople  and  the  Westlnghouse  people,  who 
Ire  making  millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
m  the  building  of  reactors,  are  permitted  to 
rontlnue  their  mad  program. 

I  have  no  personal  problem  with  General 
Electric  or  any  personal  problem  with  the 
We'=tlnghouse  people.  I  don't  represent  their 
emploves.  But  I  do  know  that  because  of  the 
.elfish'  motives  of  people  who  are  mad  to 
make  monev— and  I  don't  happen  to  be  one 
of  them— thev  are  endangering  the  lives  of 
the  people  of  our  generation  and  the  next 
generation    with    this    commercial    atomic 

Now  let's  take  a  look  at  this.  No  one  yet, 
in  Coneress,  out  of  Congress.  In  state  gov- 
ernments, from  the  White  House  on  down, 
has  been  able  to  guarantee  to  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  the  security  of  the 
people  of  America  from  radioactive  waste, 
^t  in  Hanford.  Washington,  they  are  pol- 
luting the  rivers  and  no  one  knew  a  thing 
about  It  until  the  Columbia  River  salmon 
became  contaminated. 

When  Senator  Jackson  of  the  State  or 
Washington  asked  me  why  I  was  opposed  to 
the  Hanford  project,  several  years  ago.  I  told 
him  the  dangers  that  were  there  but  he 
could  not  see  it.  He  said  they  had  to  have 
that  plant.  You  know  these  states  are  selfish. 
They  have  to  have  dams.  They  have  to  have 
this  and  something  else.  Each  Congressman 
and  each  Senator  has  to  prove  to  his  con- 
stituents that  he  has  done  something  while 
he  Is  in  Congress. 

But.  as  long  as  I  am  President  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  they  are 
not  going  to  do  this  with  atomic  energy 
without  hearing  from  me.  You  know  why? 
Because  of  the  warte  that  comes  from  atomic 
energy.  No  one  vet.  including  all  of  their 
experts,  has  been  able  to  tell  us  what  dangers 
and  to  what  extent  and  how  long  these 
radioactive  wastes  will  last.  They  say  they 
might  boll  In  a  cask  for  a  thousand  years. 

What  do  they  do  In  England?  As  soon  as 
they  learned  from  America  how  to  build 
these  atomic  reactor  plants,  they  started  en- 
casing their  atomic  wastes  In  steel  casings, 
then  In  concrete  casings  and  then  they 
dumped  them  In  the  ocean.  And  all  of  a  sud- 
den one  of  the  casks  broke  loose.  No  one 
knows  what  will  happen  to  the  sea  life  or 
what  effects  will  be  on  future  generations. 

In  the  State  of  Illinois,  they  wanted  to 
develop  atomic  energy  reactors  for  the  pro- 
duction of  electricity  despite  all  the  abun- 
dance of  other  fuels  that  they  have  there.  But 
they  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  the  waste. 
You  know  what  they  do  with  It?  I  sent  people 
out  to  find  out.  They  are  shipping  It  out  to 
a  plant  In  Washington  near  the  Hanford 
plant.  Then  the  people  out  there  get  smart 
and  said  we  don't  want  any  more  of  the 
Illinois  atomic  waste.  So  now  they  don't  know 
where  to  put  It. 

When  I  caUed  the  junior  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Montana  off  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  the  other  day,  he  admitted  that  they 
had  tried  to  Inveigle  him  Into  letting  them 

bury  their  atomic  waste  In  dry  drill  holes 

out  there  where  they  had  been  prospecting 


for  oil  They  wanted  to  pour  It  down  two  or 
three  thousand  feet  deep  Into  those  holes  and 
cover  it  up  In  the  hopes  no  one  would  ever 
know  about  it.  The  Senator  reminded  them 
of  the  fact  that  they  had  an  earthquake  out 
there  that  split  the  state  virtually  wide  open. 
What  would  happen  If  that  occurred  again? 
The  Senator  stopped  It.  Are  we  going  to  have 
that  sort  of  thing  In  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania'' Or  are  we  going  to  have  that  some- 
where else?  I  say  that  atomic  energy  has  Its 
place-  but  not  In  the  replacement  of  coal 
for  the  generation  of  electricity  or  for  any 
other  commercial  purposes.  It  should  not  be 
used  Not  until  the  experts,  until  the  govern- 
ment, until  the  Federal  agencies,  until  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  all  of  his 
Departments  can  tell  us  conclusively  that  we 
are  fully  protected. 

There  is  not  an  insurance  company  in 
this  country,  not  one.  that  will  Insure  an 
individual  or  Individuals  or  groups  of  In- 
dividuals against  the  hazards  of  this  atomic 
energv— not  one.  You  can  go  to  Lloyd's  of 
London.  List  time  I  was  over  there.  I  made  a 
special  point  of  finding  out  about  It.  They 
vrtll  insure  you  at  a  prohibitive  cost.  But  here 
no  worker,  no  individual  can  be  covered.  So 
the  government  came  up  with  the  Price- 
Anderson  Act.  What  does  that  mean?  That's 
a  government  subsidy  arrangement  by  the 
atomic  energy  monsters  In  Washington. 
These  people  are  appointed  employes  of  the 
Federal  government— not  elected  as  you  and 
I  are  elected.  These  are  appointed  people, 
and  they  set  the  rules  and  regulations  on 
atomic  energy  and  answer  to  no  one. 

THE   PEOPLE    SHOULD    BE    ALARMED 

Those  are  some  of  the  things  that  are 
Bolng  to  come  out  in  the  next  political  cam- 
paign. They  can  talk  about  Viet  Nam.  They 
can  talk  about  poverty.  They  can  talk  about 
medical  care.  Thev  can  talk  about  all  of  the 
things  they  want  to  talk  about.  But  when 
the  people  of  this  country  are  alarmed  to 
the  point  and  to  the  degree  that  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  are  alarmed  they 
will  do  something  about  It. 

Bv  the  way.  I  had  a  long-distance  tele- 
phone call  when  I  returned  from  the  tour 
we  were  on  today.  Mv  Information  said  they 
had  a  parade,  or  picket  line  down  In  Wash- 
ington today  in  front  of  the  White  House. 
Gue=s  what  he  told  me?  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  saw  it.  They  had  a  parade 
down  there  with  ducks— Long  Island  ducks^ 
You  know  who  was  leading  the  ducks? 
Women!  They  were  parading  in  front  of  the 
White  House.  Their  signs  said;  Here  are 
some  Long  Island  ducks.  "We  like  roast  duck 
but  not  radioactive  duck."  I  hope  President 
Johnson  saw  this.  I'm  sure  he  doesn't  want 
his  erandchildren  to  be  radioactive.  That  s 
a  possibility.  Here  in  Pennsylvania  you 
haven't  had"  time,  perhaps,  to  read  about  It. 
But  out  in  the  Far  West  doctors  could  not 
determine  what  was  happening  to  a  school 
sirl  when  her  glands  swelled  up.  They  dis- 
covered that  the  milk  she  was  drinking  was 
coming  from  cows  that  had  eaten  a  con- 
taminated grass  from  atomic  wastes. 

And  the  great  state  of  New  York  was 
greatly  concerned  about  the  pollution  of 
a<r  They  sent  for  an  expert  from  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles.  The  expert  sat  down  and  dis- 
cussed the  problem  In  New  York.  The  expert 
told  them  as  the  result  of  a  very  hurried 
survey  that  New  York  should  Just  stop 
burning  coal.  The  expert  said:  "That's  the 
contaminant."  He  did  not  say  that  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles,  which  Is  rated  as  being  the 
most  polluted  city  In  the  United  States  bar 
none,  does  not  burn  a  pound  of  coal.  They 
were  going  to  set  up  regulations  that  would 
put  the  coal  Industry  In  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, West  Virginia  and  other  coal  states 
o"ut  of  business,  completely  so. 

Now  I  represent  people  who  work  In  those 
coal  mines  and  I'm  concerned.  They  were 
going  to  stop  burning  coal  and  then  the 
Public   Health    Service    came   up    with   the 


same  kind  of  recommendations.  We  asked 
them  to  tell  us  who  had  died  or  who  h^ 
been  injured  or  who  had  had  any  fatal  effecta 
?Tom  the  burning  of  coal.  We  told  them 
America  had  been  burning  coal  since  George 
Washington's  time.  They  could  not  find  any 
one  who  had  died  because  of  the  burning  of 
coal  sure  It  makes  smoke.  It  makes  black 
moke  YOU  want  it  white?  We'll  make  It 
white  for  you.  But  who  f'^^  from  It?  Who 
suffered  from  U?  Is  coal  going  t°  ^e  the 
whipping  boy?  HOW  about  automobiles?  H^ 
about  airplanes?  How  about  all  of  those 
other  industries?  Why  coal?  Why  does  coal 
have   to   be   the  whipping  boy?   Because   It 

"Then  when'they  looked  Into  It  further  they 
found  that  the  Kenllworth  Dump  In  Wash- 
neton  D.C.  was  polluting  the  air  from  gar- 
ba?V  fires  and  wa^  contaminating  the  entUre 
area.  There  was  no  coal  being  burned  there 
so  coal  ha..  it3  problems.  The  reason  that 
I  am  supporting  the  coal  Industry  today- 
and  It's  a  selfish  motive  on  "»•  P^^^^f,  °!; 
c^use  coal  miners  work  for  a  Uv  ng.  If  we 
put  the  coal  industry  out  of  buslness-^d 
thev  could  do  it  in  a  hurry-we  would  be  n 
a  hell  of  a  shape.  They  discovered  that  In 
connection   with   residual   oil   Imports   Into 

'"^So  we  do  have  a  fight,  and  a  comxnon  fight^ 
We  do  not  want  the  governors  of  the  coal 
Ktates  to  be  taken  In,  In  any  sense  of  the 
worT  bv  these  atomic  energy  people  that 
this   nuclear   power   is   a   necessity   In   any 


Civilian  atomic  power  plants  are  not  nec- 
essary! The  experts  who  know  have  said  that 
there  Is  coal  In  abundance  to  supply  the 
needs  for  the  generation  of  electricity  and 
"or  all  other  needs  for  a  period  of  more  than 
2000  vears.  I  do  want  to  leave  with  you  gen- 
tlemen tonight,  and  I  ^ope  you  wl  carry  It 
back  to  your  friends,  that  t^^!,  ^°"*?^  ^^* 
Workers  of  America  and  Its  officers  are  defl- 
nl?ely  on  record,  as  being  opposed,  and  we 
wincontmue  to  be  opposed,  to  the  use  of 
atomic  energv  for  commercial  purposes. 

%^u  cannot  blame  the  General  E  ecMc 
neople  and  the  Westlnghouse  people  for 
wanting  to  build  atomic  reactors^  But  one 
Itomlc'energy  expert,  who  could  not  be 
bought  off.  came  out  In  pub.lc,  ^orj-^e 
record  and  said  that  If  they  were  not  bulld- 
[ng  atomic  reactors  they  would  be  building 
coal-burning  steam  generating  plants. 

we  know  definitely  that  they  can  produce 
electricity  from  coal  cheaper  than  they  c^ 
fom  atomic  energy.  The  atom  c  energy 
neople  would  have  you  believe  that  the  con- 
?rS  is  true.  Why?  Because  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment  Is  subsidizing  the  civilian  atomic 

'The^re^Trf 'Ihose  people  now  In  Washing- 
ton who  have  some  Influence  who  would  try 
to  make  you  believe  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment ought  to  put  a  10  P««^t  /urtax 
on  you  and  on  me.  I  have  told  President 
Johnson  that  he  wasn't  going  to  get  away 
with  It  until  he  started  cutting  down  on 
those  useless  trips  to  the  ^^^^^^^^^L^^"'!: 
dlzlng  atomic  energy.  As  far  as  the  moon  la 
c^cerned.  1  don't  have  to  be  t^e  first  one 
there  I  don't  care  who  the  hell  gets  there 
first.  We  don't  have  to  be  first.  I  don  t  care 
If  we  never  get  there.  ^     ^  ._  ^,,n.,^T, 

We  could  save  ourselves  about  $2  billion 
alone  in  tax  money  if  we  cut  off  funds  for 
civilian  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

Don't  go  away  from  here  thinking  that  1 
am  opposed  to  the  military  having  all  the 
money  they  need  or  require  for  the  defense 
^nd  security  of  this  country.  To  t^e  contrary 
I  believe  that  they  should  have  aU  the  money 
they  need.  But  when  it  comee  to  c^lvUlan  use 
of  atomic  energy  and  to  the  Price-Ander- 
son subsidy  and  the  other  clvUlan  atomic 
energy  projects,  I  am  opposed  to  It. 

I  want  you  people  to  remember  that  tne 
State  of  p"enn8ylvanla  for  many,  many  years 
Uved  on  the  life  blood  of  the  coal  Industry 
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and  the  coaJ  miners.  Now  some  people  say 
you  don't  need  coal;  you  need  atomic  en- 
ergy. Well,  I  am  opposed  to  it.  They  are  go- 
ing to  hear  more  about  it  from  me.  I  might 
say.  In  the  telephone  call  that  came  to  me 
today,  that  I  was  told  that  the  atomic  energy 
people  aL^o  were  picketed.  They  had  a  picket 
line  over  at  AEC.  The  demonstrators  over 
there  asked  them  if  they  wanted  to  eat  radio- 
active ducks.  I'll  bet  no  one  wants  to  eat 
one  of  them. 

No  one  yet  has  been  able  to  prove  that 
these  reactors  are  safe.  No  one  vet  has  been 
able  to  tell  us  what  to  do  with  the  atomic 
waste.  They  want  to  put  it  in  casks  and  bur,- 
It  In  the  ocean.  The  experts  say  they  will 
guarantee  the  casks  are  good  for  50  years 
So  what.'  It  lasts  for  50  years  and  then  it 
bursts  open  and  then  what  happens?  There 
Is  tremendous  heat  boliaig  continually  In 
these  casks  and  yet  thev  are  dropping  them— 
England's  doing  it— Into  the  ocean  to  con- 
taminate the  life  in  the  sea. 

I  know  people  In  Washington,  and  I  hap- 
pen to  be  one  of  them,  who  will  not  eat 
any  of  these  foods  that  come  from  the  sea 
any  more.  The  way  I  feel  about  It  Is  that 
every  one  should  be  alarmed. 

Governor  Shafer  Is  an  honorable  eovernor 
We  have  seven  TO,nVA  Districts  In  Pennsyl- 
vania that  report  to  me,  and  some  of  them 
are  represented  here  tonight.  Thev  all  report 
very  favorably  about  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  for  me  to  be  here. 
I  do  not  know  when  I  shall  return.  But  this 
is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  Orga- 
nization, since  we  -.vere  established  in  1890 
that  the  three  International  Officers  ever 
visited  this  area. 

We  came  up  here  because  we  are  vitally 
concerned.  We  are  going  to  make  a  survey 
or  some  of  the  operations  around  here  to- 
morrow.  We  shall  be  here  until  Saturday 

My  compliments  to  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corp.— and  put  that  on  the  record  because 
When  I  meet  them  In  negotiations  I  might 
not  feel  that  way  about  them.  It  is  a  wonder- 
rul  Job  they  are  doing  out  here.  I  enjoyed 
meeting  all  of  them  and  the  men  who  work 
for  them. 
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'•HIROSHIMA-  POTENTIAL  FOR 
DEm'ER? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
tills  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
draw  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  front-page  article  which  appeared  In 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Cervi's  Journal  of 
Denver.  Colo.,  for  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 15.  1967. 

The  editor  of  the  publication,  hi  com- 
menting on  the  article,  stated  it  was  its 
most   unportant   journalism   alert   ever 
printed.  The  purpose  of  the  article  was 
not  to  cause  fear  but  to  raise  prober  cau- 
tion and  concern  before  the  possibility  of 
uncalculab'e  disaster. 
The  article  is  as  follow.-?: 
PXTBuc    UnLiTiES    Commission    Ponders 
Hiroshima"  Potenial  for  Denver 
(By  Douglas  Bradley) 
A   decision   which   contains   ominous   im- 
plications confronts  the  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mlsson    ,PUC)    in   an   apparently  "routine" 
applicatiori   before  it  by   the  Public  Serxice 

h,^.M  o  °T'^°  '^^^''  ^^-^  P^-rmlssion  to 
BuUd  a  nuclear  electric  generating  nlant 
near  Plattevllle,  30  miles  nolth  of  E^lver 


At  stake.  If  the  PUC  assents  to  the  plan,  in 
cold  fact,  will  be  the  acceptance  of  a  theo- 
retical possibility  of  a  nuclear  accident  wblch 
could  involve  an  area  of  about  150,000  square 
miles. 

Assuming  that  In  such  a  disaster  there 
was  sufficient  warning  for  wholesale  evacua- 
tion and  no  loss  of  life,  the  damage  Involved 
m  such  a  nuclear  accident  could  total  more 
than  S7  billion. 

These  statistics  and  conclusions  are  drawn 
nx)m  the  Brookhaven  Report  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  (AEC) . 

The  probability  of  such  a  calamity  Is  low 

It  does  not  mean  It  cannot  or  will  not 
happen. 

The  nuclear  plant  admittedly  will  be 
Of  an  experimental  and  unproven  nature 
encompassing  new  methods  In  operation  and 
construction. 

-'^**'°-^ay  hearing  last  week  before  the 
fr!^^  ^-as  attended  by  a  delegation  from  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  seeking  to 
enter  the  case  as  "a  party  In  protest"  to  pre- 
sent testimony  that  the  proposed  plant  will 
be  potentially  dangerous  to  Colorado 

Also  seeking  to  Intervene  are  two  inde- 
pendent utilities,  which  fear  the  "adverse 
effects  on  their  transmission  facilities,  and 
other  organizations  and  individuals. 

An  editorial  decision  Has  been  made  bv  this 
newspaper  that  there  is  a  duty  to  lav  the 
ramifications  of  the  nuclear  plant  to  be 
knoicn  as  the  Fort  St.  Vrain  Nuclear  Gen- 
erating Station,  be/ore  the  public 

nn]?,^.  "f ';^r  ^*„°°'^  ^  ^^"^  ^""^  ^°  alert  the 
public  of  the  alleged  potentialities  inherent 
in  the  project  before  the  decision  is  made 

In  the  investigation  conducted  by  this 
newspaper,  many  parties  were  interviewed 

They  included  Leo  Goodman,  an  atomic 
energy  expert,  who,  for  24  years,  has  been  an 

United  Auto  Workers;   Michael  F.  Wldman 

Ti';;n^%T^^  ,?.'''',  '"^''^"ng  director  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America;  Justin  Mc- 
Carthy, editor  of  the  Mine  Workers  Journal- 
^fn?^  ^'^°°t"'  Washington  economist;' 
Sam    T.    Franklin.   UMW   regional   director- 

Rnth  w^I-  '''"^'  ^^'^  '''''''''  50  tre^ureri 
f,^!,  o  ^  o-  -"^"etary-treasurer  of  the  Colo- 
rado Open  Space  Coordinating  Council:  and 
spokesmen  for  private  utUltles  and  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Co. 

Adding  to  the  urgent  task  devolving  upon 
Cervi's  Journal  are  several  factors: 
u  kV  J}^^  expressed  opposition  of  the  PSC  to 
Ight  being  shed  by  Intervenors  at  the  hear- 
ings. 

(2)  The  tenor  of  the  PUC  reaction  last 
week. 

(3)  The  failure  of  other  media  to  explore 
in  depth  -the  case  against"  the  St.  Vrain 
project. 

At  the  PUC  hearing  on  Wednesday  the 
PSC  utility  testified  that  a  nuclear  explosion 
at  bt.  Vrain  "is  an  Impossibility." 

The  utility's  vehicle  for  the  unqualified 
boast  was  Richard  P.  Walker,  the  assistant 
vice  president  of  engineering  In  the  electric 
department. 

Walker  is  not  a  nuclear  scientist.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Colorado  with 
engineering  degrees,  who  has  been  an  em- 
ploye of  the  utility  since  1949. 

Backing  his  "impossible"  assurance  how- 
ever, are  the  opinions  of  some  well-quallfled 
but  not  neutral  nuclear  experts— all  of  whom 
have  a  direct  or  related  interest  in  the  de- 
sign and  successful  accomplishment  of  St 
Vrain. 

They  told  Walker  an  accident  was  Impos- 
sible and  he  repeated  this  faithfully  to  the 

The  St.  Vrain  project,  which  will  cost  more 
than  390  million,  conservatively,  is  to  be 
financed  by  a  50  per  cent  federal  subsidy  and 
the  electrical  consumers  of  Colorado— the 
utility  s  customers. 

It  win  not  be  an  "orthodox"  atomic  power 


plant,  but  It  has  a  prototype  at  Peach  n.. 
tom,  Pennsylvania.  °  ^'• 

The  St.  Vrain  plant  Is  to  be  eight  tlm« . 
large  as  Peach  Bottom  although  the  laJt. 
project  has  yet  to  mark  its  first  blrthdal 
one  which  may  not  be  an  occasion  for  ,7 
jolcing.  '*• 

There  is  no  real  assurance  that  St  Vr=', 
Will  work.  Its  small  prototype  works-^omT 
times.  ^uuie. 

Peach  Bottom's  output  of  electricity  B«r 
eration,  so  lar.  has  been  dispiritlngly  W  it 
has  been  beset  with  problems.  For  the  momv 
of  September,  the  output  figure  of  mesowat.. 
gross  (the  last  operating  report  available 
was  reported  as  zero.  •^^■doit} 

There  Is  no  real  assurance  that  St  Vram 

will  be  safe.  ""^ 

The  atomic  advisors  say  it  will  be  safe  hrt 

any  gamble  on  life  and  property  is  one  which 

must  be  taken  by  the  people  of  Colorado 

Insurance  companies  refuse  to  accept  anv 
thing  bvt  a  token  risk.  ^       " 

When  It  is  In  operation,  the  St.  Vrain  clart 
will  be  a  nuclear  bomb  contained  In  a  Xi 
ter  made  of  concrete  instead  of  steel 
Concrete  is  cheaper  than  steel 
At  other  nuclear  plants,  steel  has  been  th» 
basic  safeguard  shield  against  accident 

Subsidiary  dangers  Involve  its  loca'ioa 
(30  miles  from  Denver)  and  questions  raised 
in  the  creation  and  disposal  of  radioactive 
waste  material  from  the  plant. 

According  to  past  statements  of  Dr.  Clifford 
K.  Be^k,  deputy  director  of  regulation  lor 
the  AEC,  a  nuclear  plant  larger  than  its  sue 
cessful  prototype,  not  only  Increases  hazards 
but  also  reduces  the  effectiveness  of  the 
theory  of  containment  In  the  case  of  accL 

Will  the  St.  Vrain  project  be  an  "e.xperl. 
ment  which  will  pose  a  dire  risk  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  Coloradans?  That  Is  the 
troubling  question.  ' 

At  St.  Vrain,  a  high  temperature  helium 
gas  cooled  reactor  concept  will  be  used  m 
other  atomic  plants,  water  is  the  medium 
in  the  reactor  to  create  needed  steam  The 
St.  Vrain  plant's  nuclear  fuel  will  come 
from  thorium  instead  of  plutonium 

This  is  technological  data  of  which  too 
much  abundance  serves  only  to  confuse  the 
average  taxpayer  and  electrical  consumer 
Who  must  foot  the  bill. 

The  fact  is  that  St.  Vrain  will  be  "dif- 
ferent" and  It  Is  in  the  difference  that  op- 
ponents charge  there  are  unknown  and 
untested  factors  which  create  a  risk  in  IL'e 
and  cash. 

In  this  connection,  they  look  to  the  PVC 
for  a  complete  airing  of  the  possibilities 
before  the  die  is  cast. 

They  point  to  the  record  of  the  Atomic 
tnergy  Commission's  programs.  The  AEC's 
annual  budget  Is  approximately  $2.8  billion 
More  than  $2  billion  alone  has  been  spent 
on  commercial  reactor  plants.  Only  three 
plants  in  the  month  of  September  produced 
any  significant  amounts  of  power. 

Peach  Bottom's  cumulative  total  of  nu- 
clear electricity  generation  is  reported 
m.w.h.  gross,  as  91.608.  At  more  conven- 
tional nuclear  plants,  the  record  is  better. 

The  Indian  Point  plant,  30  miles  north 
of  New  York  City,  on  the  Hudson  River, 
reported  173.940  m.w.h.  gross  In  September, 
for  a  cumulative  total  of  5,705.195.  and 
Yankee  Rowe,  Mass.,  reported  125,247  for  a 
total  of  7,331,354  m.w.h. 

In  illuminating  comparison,  the  output  of 
the  15  American  commercial  nuclear  plants. 
added  together,  only  approximates  the  out- 
put of  one  British  plant,  Calder  Hall  The 
cumulative  total  at  Calder  Hall  is  27,912- 
405    m.w.h. 

Critics  of  the  American  commercial  atomic 
program  accuse  the  AEC  of  indulging  in 
"exotic,  extravagant  and  speculative"  ven- 
tures rather  than  adhering  to  the  conven- 
tionally proven  as  do  the  British  In  their 
11  plants. 
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nhiPctn-e  assessment  of  St.  Vrain  becomes 
Jcult  "from  the  back-up  scientific  point 
<f,iew  Where  can  be  found  Independent 
Imlc  scientists  available  for  hire  and  con- 

-iSni^f^S^green  Signal  be  «.e 
Jv  pointer  npon  which  GO  is  authorized  for 
"ertatnly    costly   and   potentially    dangerous 

^^TheTtomfc  energy  program  of  this  country 
,-  to  interrelated  that  there  are  no  govern- 
ment authorities  or  inciustry  e.xperts  who 
f;.  acpraise  dispassionately  elements  of  the 
;^?an'-elements      like      the      St.     Vrain 

''wlfker  of  the  PSC  utility,  backing  up  his 
riiim  that  an  accident  was  impossible,  said 
C  were  many  safety  factors  which  would 
h.  bullt-ln  at  St.  Vrain.  He  said  radioactive 
^Lial  could  not  accumulate  to  a  point 
^ere  a  critical  mass  would  result  in  an  un- 
controlled chain  of  reactions. 

He  said  there  h:.d  never  been  an  accident 
(n  a  licen'^ed.  commercial  nuclear  power 
plant  but  admitted  there  had  been  accidents 
^  otiier  AEC  plants. 

He  did  not  comment  upon  the  near 
mis«="  in  commercial  nuclear  plants. 

Such  a  case  was  the  $120  mlUion  Detroit 
Edison  reactor  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie 
south  of  Detroit,  which  was  supposed  to 
herald  the  age  of  the  peaceful  atom. 

The  D-nroit  reactor,  known  as  the  Enrico 
Fermi  Atomic  Power  Plant,  was  designed  on 
daring  theories  and  confidence  «^at  t^h- 
aoloEV  would  catch  up  quickly.  In  1956  it 
was 'to  'oe  a  pilot  plant  to  supply  electric 
no-*'er  from  nuclear  energy  and  at  the  same 
Ume  produce  a  valuable  fuel,  plutonium. 

In' 10  years,  it  has  produced  only  a  trickle 
of  eiectricitv  and  r.ot  a  single  pound  of  plu- 
tonium. in  cash  value,  it  produced  only 
$303  000  worth  of  electricity  for  tne  5120 
million  invested  by  federal  subsidy  and  the 
electric  consuming  public.  v.  v,.   ^ 

Of  much  more  concern,  is  the  story  behind 
the  storv  put  out  bv  the  Associated  Press 
last  Friday,  that  the  Detroit  reactor  is  out 
of  action  "because  somebody  dropped  a  piece 
of  metal  In  It. 

Said  the  AP:  "Tae  reactor  will  remain  Idle 
[or  several  months  as  a  result  of  that  small 

iteni-"  ,  .       ,  ^ 

There  were  reports  tliat  the  meUil  involved 

»-as  a  small  beer  can,  the  AP  admitted. 

While  it  seems  chimerical  to  suppose  either 
a  'mall  piece  of  metal  or  haphazard  beer  can 
could  render  inactive  a  $120  million  nuclear 
plant,  ne->erthe:ess.  It  betokens  cause  for  re- 
flection on  the  part  of  the  Colorado  PUC  on 
the  brink  of  committing  the  money  of  tax- 
payers and  users  of  electricity  to  a  similar 
gamble. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  more  sinister  al- 
legations suggested  for  the  debacle  of  the 
Deuolt  Fermi  plant  and  why  the  $120  nall- 
llon  dream  may  never  come  true. 

A  recent  Issue  of  "Scientist  &  Citizen"— 
an  ofHclal  publication  of  the  Scientists'  In- 
stitute for  Public  Information— said  the 
Fermi  plant,  after  being  plagued  by  a  series 
of  technical  failures,  had  suffered  an  acci- 
dent "that  might  have  Just  missed  being  a 
disaster  to  nearby  Detroit." 

The  scientific  Journal  declared  that  the 
accident,  on  Oct.  5,  1966.  raised  questions 
about  the  safety  of  the  reactor  program  and 
the  way  that  safety  is  being  assured  by  the 
Atomic"  Energy  Commission. 

It  was  clear,  said  the  Journal,  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  reactor  fuel  had  melted. 

There  was  concern  that  more  serious  acci- 
dents were  possible  and  the  Journal  goes  on 
to  quote  Walter  J.  McCarthy  Jr.,  general 
plant  manager,  as  stating  that  the  possibility 
of  a  secondary  accident  was  a  "terrifying 
thought." 

The  long  fuel  rods  of  the  Fermi  core  con- 
tained about  half  a  ton  of  uranium  235 — 
enough  to  make  40  Hiroshima-sized  bombs. 
Mentha  after  the  event,  the  •'Scientist  & 


Citizen"  speculates  on  the  causes  and  the 
possibilities.  The  AEC  "experts"  speculated 
at  the  time— but  not  for  public  consump- 
tion. They  did  not  know.  They  were  not 
■'in  control." 

The  Detroit  Fermi  Incident  Is  only  one  of 
a  number  of  development  projects  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  which  have  ended 
la  failure. 

Another  was  the  state  located  at  Haliam. 
Neb.  The  reactor  at  Hallam,  constructed  to 
improved  technology,  was  finally  abandoned 
after  ye.irs  of  difficulties.  It  was  out  of  opera- 
tion during  most  of  its  hfe.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment buried  the  entire  generating  station 
and  the  taxpayers  picked  up  the  funeral 
expenses. 

Colorado  has  a  chance  to  dictate  the  terms 
under  which  it  will  allow  a  nuclear  plant 
to  be  constructed  here— unless  it  abrogates 
its  states  rights  through  puerility,  according 
to  advocates  of  "a  safe  nuclear  program." 
Tlie  unconscionable  rust  to  the  nuclear 
age  at  anv  cost;  the  desperate  attempts  by 
the  AEC  to  suppress,  minimize  or  delay  news 
of  the  malfunctions  and  accidents;  the  ava- 
rice of  congressional  hands  and  private  In- 
dustry for  atomic  bonanzas  .  .  .  these  are 
factors  breeding  uneasiness  that  conceivably 
we  could  be  setting  the  stage  for  our  own 
Hiroshima. 


ESTABLISH  CALENDAR  YEAR  AS 
THE  FISCAL  YEAR  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT 


Mr.  LAN  GEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  nilnute.  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 
There  ■was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ses- 
sion of  Consiress  has  surely  reemphasized 
a  very  crying  need  for  change  in  the 
budgeting  and  appropriation  process.  It 
is  now  past  the  middle  of  November  with 
many   departments   and   programs   still 
not  funded  by  our  present  authorization 
and  appropriation  process.  This  situa- 
tion surely  creates  administrative  prob- 
lems for  all  Govermnent  activities  and 
has  some  very  undesirable  consequences 
throughout  the  entire  Nation. 

Local    communities,    school    districts, 
and  units  of  government  have  become 
more  and  more  dependent   upon  Fed- 
eral funds  in  carr>'ing  out  the  numerous 
programs  designed  to  encourage  and  im- 
prove their  growth  and  progress.  It  be- 
comes  almost  impossible   for   them   to 
make  any  kind  of  reliable  plans,  or  to 
even  prudently  expend  the  money,  be- 
cause of  the  uncertainty  with  regard  to 
when  the  moneys  will  become  available. 
During  recent  weeks  our  office — and 
I  am  sure  it  is  true  with  most  congres- 
sional offices— has  had  innumerable  re- 
quests and  inquiries  as  to  when  moneys 
might  be  available  for  many  projects 
throughout  the  district.  This  has  been 
true  even  in  the  instances  where  the 
project  or  program  has  previously  been 
approved  in  every  respect. 

The  problems  that  further  relate  to 
these  same  matters  are  numerous  and 
many.  The  acceptance  of  bids  and  letting 
of  contracts  has  been  almost  impossible. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  Nation  such 
as  I  represent,  where  much  of  the  con- 
struction must  be  done  during  summer 
months,  delays  of  this  kind  can  mean  the 


difference  of  an  entire  year  in  the  final 
completion. 

Even  greater  handicaps  and  difficul- 
ties have  been  experienced  by  individual 
programs.  Schools  throughout  the  en- 
tire Nation  have  found  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  budget  for  respective  programs 
because  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  either 
the  amount  or  the  time  at  which  Fed- 
eral funds  would  be  made  available  to 
them. 

Tlie  poverty  program,  still  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress,  has  been  sub- 
stantially curtailed  and  limited  In  its 
activities  because  of,  first,  the  entire  pro- 
gram not  oeing  reauthorized;  and.  sec- 
ond, no  appropriations  being  made.  Re- 
gardless of  what  our  opinion  may  be  of 
this  program,  it  does  become  virtually  an 
impossibility  to  effect  any  kind  of 
responsible  administration  with  such 
lack  of  direction  and  assurance  that 
Congress  will  sustain  the  program  or 
identify  the  level  at  which  moneys  will  be 
provided. 

There  is  now  more  than  5 '/a  months  of 
this  fiscal  year  already  gone  by  without 
the  level  of  spending  having  been  defi- 
nitely detemiined.  Surely  this  is  the 
height  of  fiscal  irresponsibility  and  mis- 
management of  both  Government  affairs 
and  expenditures. 

The  experience  of  recent  years  has  left 
positive  indication  that  this  is  a  problem 
that  is  not  apt  to  improve  as  time  goes 
on,  but  might  rather  get  much  worse. 
With  the  continual  Government  expan- 
sion that  includes  new  programs,  added 
services,  a  larger  populace,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  complex  problems,  the  workload 
of  Congress  is  such  that  it  is  doubtful 
that  it  would  be  possible  in  any  year  to 
accomplish  the  authorization  and  appro- 
priation process  in  sufficient  time  to  be- 
gin a  new  fiscal  year  on  July  1,  in  the 
manner  that  it  ought  to  be  done. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  introducing 
legislation  which  would  change  the  fis- 
cal year  to  begin  on  January  1,  and  end- 
ing on  December  3L  Such  change  would 
then  provide  Congress  with  a  full  year 
in  which  to  give  adequate  consideration 
to  the  respective  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations. 

I  am  confident  that  this  would  serve 
the  best  interests  of  Government,  as  well 
as  the  taxpayers  and  anyone  who  would 
have  any  part  in  the  administration  or 
the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  at  the 
local  level.  I  am  sure  that  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  could  be  saved  every 
vear  by  better  planned  budgets  and  ex- 
penditures at  both  Federal  and  local 
levels. 

It  is  not  only  an  injustice,  but  most  in- 
efficient, to  expect  local  school  boards,  for 
instance,  to  manage  the  budget  of  their 
district  on  this  basis.  What  is  even  more 
pertinent  Is  the  fact  that  the  quality  of 
education  might  well  deteriorate  because 
of  not  being  able  to  plan  properly  in  ad- 
vance. I  know  it  is  disturbing  to  many 
that  a  Headstart  program,  for  instance, 
has  been  authorized,  started,  and  In  prog- 
ress, to  then  discover  that  moneys  are 
not  available,  with  even  an  imcertainty 
as  to  whether  the  program  will  be  funded 
at  all.  Title  I  of  the  Education  Act  has 
had  much  the  same  experience. 
Congress  does  have  the  assignment  and 
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the  responsibility  to  act  in  accordance 
witli  its  best  judgment  to  prudently  give 
direction  to  all  of  these  programs  and  ex- 
penditures. This  responsibility  Is  not 
being  fulfilled  by  Congress  at  the  present 
time. 

One  cannot  expect  that  the  respective 
departments  are  going  to  be  able  to  fulfill 
the  Intent  of  Congress  with  any  degree 
of  proficiency  if  they  do  not  know  what 
it  is  until  half  of  the  fiscal  year  has  al- 
ready gone  by. 

Our  Nation  today  faces  an  economic 
crisis,  with  huge  deficits  that  are  most 
demanding  of  efficient  and  prudent  use 
of  every  dollar  of  expenditure.  To  accom- 
plish this  takes  sound  and  reliable  plan- 
ning on  the  part  of  everyone  Involved. 
Such  plans  cannot  possibly  be  made  im- 
der  the  present  system. 

I  am  sure  that  both  public  and  Gov- 
ernment acceptance  would  be  most 
favorable  to  this  change  in  the  fiscal 
year.  It  would  serve  to  benefit  taxpayers, 
and  the  accomplishment  of  every  Gov- 
ernment program  and  service.  This  would 
seem  to  be  in  the  best  Interests  of  all 
future  budgeting  problems  and  so  I 
sincerely  urge  that  Congress  may  find 
favor  with  this  legislation  at  an  early 
date.  

SURVEYOR.  ANOTHER  NASA 
SUCCESS 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
dramatically  successful  NASA  program 
is  nearing  its  end.  I  refer  to  the  Surveyor 
program.  Mention  should  be  made  of 
Surveyor's  contributions  to  man's  knowl- 
edge of  the  surface  of  the  moon  and  to 
the  potential  success  of  the  Apollo- 
manned  lunar  landing. 

Surveyor  had  Its  problems  in  the  early 
days,  but  as  of  now  four  of  six  flight 
missions  have  been  unqualified  successes, 
and  high  hopes  are  held  for  the  seventh 
and  last  shot  of  the  program  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1968. 

Surveyor  VI.  which  landed  softly  on 
the  moon  November  9.  is  transmitting 
excellent  photographs  from  Its  position 
In  the  Sinus  Medii,  or  Central  Bay.  As 
expected,  this  area  is  shown  to  be  con- 
siderably rougher  than  the  two  previous 
areas  scanned  by  Surveyors — the  Ocean 
of  Storms  in  the  west  and  the  Sea  of 
Tranquillity  in  the  east. 

Surveyor  VI  also  is  transmitting  Im- 
portant data  from  its  alpha-scattering 
instrument,  a  device  which  determines 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  lunar 
surface. 

The  Surveyor  program's  Importance 
can  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

First.  It  successfully  demonstrated  the 
technique  of  soft-landing  on  the  moon, 
using  retropropulsion  because  of  the  lack 
of  a  lunar  atmosphere.  The  soft-landing 
technique  must,  of  course,  be  used  in  the 
manned  landing. 

Second.  Together  with  the  successfully 
concluded   Lunar    Orbiter   program,    it 


found  and  certified  manned  landing  sites 
in  the  eastern,  central,  and  western  por- 
tions of  the  moon — areas  of  main  inter- 
est to  the  Apollo  program.  It  has  pro- 
vided valuable  additional  data  to  Apollo 
mission  directors. 

Third.  It  has  supplied  scientists  with 
their  first  real  information  on  the  chem- 
ical composition  of  the  lunar  surface.  In 
the  eastern  Sea  of  Tranquillity,  for  ex- 
ample, Surveyor  V  determined  that  the 
surface  was  made  up  of  the  same  ele- 
ments common  to  the  sui-face  of  the 
earth;  namely,  oxygen,  silicon,  and  alu- 
minum. Scientists  concluded  that  in  this 
part  of  the  moon,  at  least,  the  surface 
resembled  basaltic  rock  here  on  earth. 
Surveyor  VI  is  conducting  a  similar  ex- 
periment in  a  totally  different  part  of 
the  moon. 

Fourth.  Since  both  Surveyor  and  Its 
Centaur  booster  encountered  enormous 
problems  in  the  early  stages  of  develop- 
ment, the  eventual  success  of  the  pro- 
gram demonstrated  the  skUl,  persever- 
ance, and  determination  of  the  NASA- 
industr>'-university  team. 

The  Surveyor  team,  directed  by  NASA's 
Office  of  Space  Science  and  Applications, 
is  made  up  of  the  Jet  Propulsion  Labo- 
ratory, of  Pasadena,  Calif.,  as  project 
manager;  the  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  as 
prime  contractor  to  the  Jet  Propulsion 
Laboratorj";  the  University  of  Chicago, 
which  provided  the  alpha  scattering  ex- 
periment; NASA's  Lewis  Research  Cen- 
ter, Cleveland,  Ohio,  responsible  for  the 
Atlas-Centaur  development  program,  in 
which  General  Dynamics  Convair  of  San 
Diego  is  contractor;  and  the  NASA-JPL 
deep  space  network. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  week  of  November 
5  to  11  was  a  spectacular  one  for  NASA. 
Surveyor  VI's  performance  was  a  notable 
contribution  to  a  week  which  saw  also 
the  successful  launches  of  Applications 
Technology  Satellite  HI;  ESSA  VI,  the 
weather  satellite;  and  of  course,  the 
magnificent  performance  of  the  Apollo 
rv.  I  congratulate  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  OUNCE 
OF  PREVENTION 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  listening  to  many  comments 
praising  the  leadership  and  farsighted- 
ness demonstrated  by  President  Johnson 
at  his  Friday  press  conference,  I  am  Im- 
pressed by  how  much  he  said  to  so  many 
people  in  so  short  a  time.  In  approxi- 
mately 40  minutes.  President  Johnson 
gave  each  one  of  us  not  only  food  for 
thought  but  also  inspiration  to  act  In  the 
public  interest. 

No  Important  facet  of  our  lives,  of  our 
hopes,  and  of  our  future  was  left  un- 
touched during  those  40  minutes. 

For  my  part,  I  was  struck  by  the  sim- 
ple and  direct  explanation  of  the  im- 
portance of  our  foreign  aid  program. 


I  have  heard  thousands  of  words 
spoken  to  express  what  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong  with  the  Idea  of  foreign  aid. 

President  Johnson  characterized  our 
foreign  aid  program  as  "preventive 
medicine."  He  noted  that  it  was  money 
well  spent  to  help  poor  people  help  them- 
selves. He  pointed  out  the  folly  of  cutting 
a  billion  dollars  from  our  foreign  aid 
program  by  reminding  us  of  how  much 
more  it  might  cost  us  in  the  future  not 
only  in  dollars  but  also  In  blood. 

It  is  well  now  to  call  to  mind  once 
again  the  words  of  President  Johnson 
when  he  said: 

But  when  the  trouble  develops — the  people 
who  are  starving,  the  people  who  are  igno- 
rant. Illiterate,  with  disease — and  wars 
spring  up  and  we  have  to  go  in,  we  wi:; 
spend  much  more  than  we  would  If  we  had 
taken  an  ounce  of  prevention. 

Is  there  really  anyone  in  this  Congress 
who  is  unwilling  to  buy  that  ounce  oJ 
prevention? 


PELLY  PRAISES  NBC  TELECAST 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  'Washington  [Mr. 
Pelly]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  thk 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlema.'; 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  rendered  ar. 
important  public  service  when  it  ex- 
tended Its  "Meet  the  Press"  program  to 
1  hour  yesterday,  allowing  Ambassador 
Bunker  and  General  'Westmoreland  to 
bring  their  views  on  Vietnam  to  the 
American  people. 

I  have  been  a  supporter  of  more  con- 
gressional debate  on  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia  because  it  has  been  my  belle! 
that  more  discussion  would  bring  out 
more  facts  that  the  American  people  de- 
serve to  know.  However,  yesterday's 
"Meet  the  Press"  telecast  performed  a 
somewhat  similar  function,  being  both 
objective  and  informative.  In  my  opinion, 
it  was  a  real  contribution  to  bringing  a 
balanced  civilian,  as  well  as  military, 
evaluation  of  the  situation  in  Vietnam 
to  the  American  people,  to  complement 
statements  of  political  leaders,  including 
President  Johnson's  news  conference  last 
week. 


TO  HELP  PEOPLE  PAY  THEIR 
DEBTS— IF  THEY  CAN 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ctjk- 
Tis]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  obtaining  an  advance 
look  at  an  article  prepared  by  Prof.  Ar- 
thur Allen  Leff  of  the  Washington  Uni- 
versity Law  School.  The  article  Is  to 
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ftopear  In  the  mid -December  Issue  of  the 
pireonal  Fii.ance  Law  Quarterly.  'With 
nermission  of  the  author  and  the  Quar- 
terly I  am  placing  the  article  in  the 
RECORD  at  this  tune  as  it  pertains  to  leg- 
islation introduced  in  this  session  of  the 
90th  Congress  by  our  able  colleague, 
Representative  Richard   Poff,   of   Vlr- 

R^presentatlve  Poff's  bill,  H.R.  1057. 
would  require  that  a  wage  earner  pe- 
titioning for  bankruptcy  first  make  a 
showing  that  adequate  relief  is  not  avail- 
able under  the  "'Wage  Earners  Plans" 
chapter  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  The  core 
Idea  contained  in  this  bill  has  been  ex- 
tended by  Professor  Leff  to  cover  any 
petition  "in  bankruptcy  against  any 
debtor,  and  Is  the  subject  of  Professor 
Lefi's  article,  which  follows: 
ExcLtisioNS   Prom    Straight    Bankruptct — 

A  Less  Modest  Phoposal 
(By  Arthur  Allen  Leff,  associate  professor  of 
law,  Washington   University   Law   School, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.) 

I  write  as  a  convert.  I  had  often  thought 
that  the  general  question  of  under  what  cir- 
cumstances a  person  who  had  received  goods 
and  services  should  be  called  upon  to  pay 
the  entire  stipulated  price  was  one  of  enor- 
mous complexity,  demanding  close  consider- 
ation not   only   of   the   diverse  contexts  In 
which  the  question  might  arise,  but  of  the 
various  social  policies  to  be  served  by  the 
particular  answers.  Frankly,  I  often  found 
myself  bewildered   by  the   overaU   job,   and 
unsure   of   my   conclusions   even   when   the 
frame  of  inquiry  was  radically  narrowed,  to 
the  question  of  "unconscionable"  contracts, 
for  Instance.  [See  Leff,  Unconscionability  and 
the  Code— The  Emperor's  New   Clause,    115 
UPaL.    Rev.    485     (1967)].    But    then— oh 
happy  day— I  read  Mr.  Naughton's  piece  In 
the  Fall  number  of  the  Quarterly  (Naughton, 
21  Pers.  Fin.  L.Q.  Rep.  123   (1967)    (herein- 
after clt«d  as  "Naughton")]   and  the  scales 
dropped  from  my  eyes  (and  hands,  for  that 
matter).  No   longer  were   any  such   arcane 
balancing  acts  demanded  of  me.  The  ques- 
tion was  simply:  "Should  people  be  required 
to  pay  their  bills  If  they  can?"  and  the  an- 
swer was  a  "yes,"  not  only  a  yes  but  a  "re- 
sounding 'yes',"  and  not  only  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Naughton,  but  on  behalf  of  the  "Con- 
sumer Bankruptcy  Committee  of  the  Section 
of  Corporation,  Banking  and  Business  Law 
of  the  American  Bar  Association"    (Naugh- 
ton, p.  124]   (which,  assuming  a  unison  an- 
swer, would  certainly  resound) . 

This  limpid  solution  to  all  my  problems 
left  me  transfixed  with  Joy  for  a  moment, 
but  a  nagging  worry  began  to  grow  in  me. 
Why,  thought  I,  had  not  this  sharp  sword 
for  "compexity  been  extended  by  Mr.  Naugh- 
ton on  the  spot  to  all  of  the  Gordlan  knots 
needing  a  swift  slash?  'Well,  thought  I,  It 
could  onlv  be  Mr.  Naughton's  (and  presum- 
ably the'  C.B.C.S.C.B.B.L.A.B.A.'s)  modesty 
which  prevented  such  an  obvious  course. 
It  must  be  that,  thought  I.  since  the  only 
other  possibilities  were  foolishness  and  dis- 
honesty. 

Converts,  however,  are  often  pretty  evan- 
gelical, and  I  have  managed  to  overcome  my 
modesty.  I  am  not  too  bashful  to  show  off  the 
power  of  my  newly  received  panacean  prin- 
ciple— all  men  should  pay  their  bills— and  so 
I  shall  now  sketch  a  fuller  legislative  package 
to  complement  and  carry  out  the  American 
Way  of  H.R.  1057. 

The  first  step,  obviously,  is  to  extend  the 
ambit  of  H.R.  1057  to  cover  all  bankrupts, 
not  just  wage  earners.  If  any  petition  In 
bankruptcy  Is  filed  by  or  against  any  debtor, 
the  Referee  In  Bankruptcy  shall  have  the 
authority  to  exclude  the  debtor  from  straight 
bankruptcy  and  Instead  order  him  to  apply 
hla  future  earnings  to  paying  off  his  creditors. 


After  all,  SJcl.  1057  has  taken  the  laudable 
step  of  no  longer  "treating  the  American 
consumer  like  a  helpless  child."  [Naughton, 
p.  125]  and  surely  the  same  courtesy  should 
be  extended  to  the  American  businessman.  If 
he  can  start  a  new  business,  or  go  to  work 
for  wages,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  off 
his  creditors  eventually  (why  a  three-year 
llmlUtlon?).  why  not  let  him.  "This  Is  not 
to  imply  the  road  won't  be  tough."  (Naugh- 
ton. p.  126]  But  It  seems  to  me  that  If 
we're  going  to  devise  a  device  which  "offers 
hope  and  provides  a  path  wherein  a  m&n 
and,  yes,  his  family  can  start  anew"  and  "a 
way  for  that  person  to  start  the  tough  road  of 
living  again  armed  with  the  knowledge  of 
his  mistakes"  so  that  he  "becomee  a  useful 
citizen,"  [Naughton,  p.  126]  certainly  that 
privilege  ought  not  be  denied  a  man  Just 
because  he  has  the  peculiar  misfortune  of 
being  a  businessman  (or  the  beneficiary  of 
a  discretionary  trust)  rather  than  a  lucky 
wage  earner.  Pair  is  fair. 

Of  course,  merely  making  H.R.   1057  ap- 
plicable to  all  bankrupts  rather  than  only  to 
wage-earner  bankrupts  would  not  by  Itself 
be  enough  to  extend  the  purifying  ambit  of 
our  general  principle  to  Its  fullest  and  most 
gratifying    (and    American)     extent.    Many 
additional  legislative  changes  would  be  re- 
quired to  do  the  Job  fully,  only  a  few  of  which 
can  be  Indicated  here  (though  I  am  sure  that 
I  can  leave  the  details  to  Mr.  Naughton  and 
company).    First,    for    Instance,    something 
would  have  to  be  done  wnth  the  present  ex- 
emption policy  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  which 
allows  a  man  the  exemptions  provided  In  his 
state  of  domicile.  [Bankruptcy  Act  sec.  6;  11 
U.S.C.  sec.  24.]  After  all,  just  because  a  man 
has  the  misfortune  of  living  in  a  high-exemp- 
tion state,  he  should  not  be  denied  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  paying  his  bills.  Follov^-lng  Mr. 
Naughton's  general  technique.  I  would  leave 
this  too  to  the  Referee  under  the  general 
Chapter  XITI  rubric  of  what  "Is  for  the  best 
Interests  of  creditors  and  Is  feasible."  (Bank- 
ruptcy   Act    sec.    656(a)(2);    11    t7.S.C.    sec. 
1056.]  Why  should  a  businessman  be  allowed 
to  give  In  to  the  temptation  of  holding  out 
from  his  creditors  a  homestead,  say.  when 
wage  earners,  who  are  so  much  less  likely  ever 
to  amass  homestead  eqvUty,  are  not  similarly 
tempted  to  such  an  un-American  device. 

Similarly,  the  Bankruptcy  Act  cannot  be 
allowed  to  continue  to  countenance  the  self- 
defeating  practice  of  businessmen  In  amass- 
ing property  and  transferring  title  to  their 
wives  (prior  to  the  time  when  It  would  be  a 
fraudulent  conveyance  to  do  so).  Wage 
earners  are  protected  from  this  hlnderance 
to  their  rehabilitation  because  of  the  Infre- 
quency  with  which  they  can  get  enough 
ahead  to  reify  their  earnings  Into  "property" 
which  can  then  be  tucked  safely  away,  but 
Just  because  they  are  so  lucky  doesn't  mean 
that  they  should  therefore  have  such  an  ad- 
vantage over  businessmen.  The  American 
way  for  them  In  this  context  wouldn't  take 
miich  to  bring  about.  How  about  a  new  sub- 
section in  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  call  It  70a(9) . 
which  would  define  as  property  of  the  bank- 
rupt "property  at  any  time  transferred  to 
any  member  of  the  bankrupt's  family  at  the 
time  of  adjudication  living  with  the  bank- 
rupt." It  may  need  some  polishing,  but  the 
Idea  Is  simple:  to  help  people  pay  their  bills 
If  thev  can. 

And,  of  course,  the  limited  liability  of 
corporations,  the  non-reachablllty  of  Inter- 
ests In  spendthrift  trusts,  non-recourse 
mortgages  and  so  forth  would  all  have  to  go. 
Certainly  doing  business  In  corporate  form 
should  not  bar  a  btislnessman  wishing  to 
avail  himself  of  the  American  way  from 
doing  so.  I  suggest  we  empower  the  Referees 
to  Inquire  Into  the  situation,  and  If  they  de- 
termine that  a  particular  bankrupt  who  went 
bust  In  corporate  form  could  meet  those 
business  obligations  out  of  his  future  earn- 
ings, why  then  the  Referees  should  be  able 
to  so  order. 
I  have  it  on  the  very  best  authority  that 


"Referees    In    Bankruptcy    throughout    the 
country  are  knowledgeable,  dedicated  Indi- 
viduals,  deeply   concerned   In   carrying   out 
the  duties  of  their  positions  to  the  fuUest 
conducive  with  fairness,  honesty,  and  great 
concern  for  all  involved  in  the  actions  before 
their  courts."   (Naughton,  p.   125]    My  pro- 
posal, like  Mr.  Naughton's,  is  that  we  solve 
the  problem  of  people  who  don't  pay  their 
bills  "the  way  we  solve  our  other  Judicial 
problems — by  allowing  a  qualified  and  Im- 
partial Judicial  authority  to  determine  the 
best  possible  solution,  and  then  giving  him 
the    authority    to    enforce    that    solution" 
(Naughton,  p.  126]— /or  everybody.  Though 
I  can  well  understand  that  the  limited  scope 
of  Mr.  Naughton's  (and  HJi.  1057's)   plan  Is 
merely  the  result  of  modesty,  the  modesty 
could  have  an  untoward  and  (I'm  sure)  un- 
foreseen result,  that  rich  debtors  and  business 
debtors  and  corporate  debtors  would  still  be 
taking  the  un-American  path  of  discharging 
a  large  proportion  of  their  debts,  while  wage- 
earner-consumer    debtors    would    be    taKlng 
the  American  path  of  paying  them.  That,  of 
course,  would  turn  the  beneficlent  H.R.  1057 
Into  a  blatant  bit  of  vicious  class  legislation. 
That,  of  course.  Is  not  the  American  way  and 
that  Is  not  my  way;  tell  me,  Mr.  Naughton, 
Is  It  your  way? 


JOHNSON'S   FARM   POLICY   WHONG 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Harsha] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  sober- 
ing to  see  one's  Nation  move  from 
strength  and  growth  to  weakness  and 
dependency.  Yet  Americans  who  have, 
through  the  years,  taken  justifiable 
pride  in  the  resourcefulness  and  produc- 
tivity of  their  people  have  seen  this  hap- 
pen in  more  than  one  vital  industry. 

Several  basic  industries  have,  in  the 
last  few  years,  found  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  compete  with  other  na- 
tions in  the  marketplaces  of  the  world. 
This  is  a  serious  trend,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
it  bodes  little  good  for  our  children.  But 
even  more  portentious  is  the  growing 
tendency  to  depend  on  foreign  nations 
for  commodities  vital  to  our  survival  as  a 
great  Nation. 

I  refer,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  our  increasing 
reliance  on  the  agricultural  pr(3ductlvity 
of  other  nations.  If  this  strange  depend- 
ency were  the  unavoidable  consequence 
of  inadequate  natural  resources  or  if  it 
were  due  to  technological  ineptitude  on 
the  part  of  our  people,  it  would  be  under- 
standable—but neither  of  these  sug- 
gested inadequacies  exists. 

At  a  time  when  American  productivity 
is  at  its  zenith,  our  Government  is  pro- 
moting a  course  of  action  at  home  and 
abroad  that  threatens  to  greatly  weaken 
our  agricultural  capability. 

And  this  is  being  accomplished  through 
a  combination  of  administration-manip- 
ulated wage-cost-price  conditions  here 
and  an  unrealistic  if  "ideaUstic"  attitude 
governing  trade  with  other  nations. 

To  be  sp>eciflc,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  your 
attention  to  administration  action  that 
can  only  weaken  our  fanning  industries. 
Here  are  some  examples: 
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First,  the  administration's  decision  to 

dump  huee  quantities  of  feed  grain  upon 

tile  domestic  market  in  order  to  brealc 

•and  depress  grain  and  livestock  market 

prices; 

Second,  a  sharp  curtailment  of  pur- 
chasea  of  domestic  pork,  lamb,  and  dairy 
products  by  the  military; 

Third,  repeated  decisions  to  increase 
imports  of  raw  sugar  into  the  United 
States; 

Fourth,  decisions  on  the  1967  wheat 
program  which  have  depressed  the  blend 
price  per  busiiel  farmers  are  receiving 
for  their  wireat; 

Fifth,  action  imposing  restrictions  on 
the  export  of  cattle  hides,  calf  and  kid 
."^kins ; 

Sixth,  the  President's  raising  of  the 
Cheddar  cheese  import  quota  for  fiscal 
1^G6  from  28  million  pounds  to  3.7  mil- 
lion pounds.  Administration  refusal  to 
support  legislation  that  would  limit  im- 
port.s  of  meat  products  is.  in  my  judg- 
ment, jeopardizing  domestic  producers. 
As  a  result,  beef  and  veal  imports  were 
up  27  percent  in  1966  over  the  previous 
year;  meat  under  the  meat  quota 
amendment  was  up  34  percent,  pork  im- 
ports were  up  14  percent,  lamb  imports 
increased  by  19  percent,  and  mutton  im- 
port jumped  to  102  percent.  And  imports 
continue  to  increase. 

It  is  disturbing,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  pro- 
ject present  trends  and  contemplate  their 
el:T>.ct  on  our  economy,  our  people,  and 
our  Nation's  productive  capability. 

The  results  of  this  course  are  already 
havinc;  ruinous  effects  on  American  farm- 
ers. It  is  ironic  that  in  our  Government- 
manipulated  economy,  many  farmers 
who  work  around  the  clock  earn  less  than 
welfare  recipients  get  in  the  Nation's 
large  cities.  While  wage  levels  climb  8 
percent  in  other  industries,  personal  in- 
come of  the  average  farmer  has  dropped 
16  percent. 

To  keep  from  losing  their  farms,  these 
patient  people  have  had  to  borrow  more 
and  more.  In  the  first  9  months  of  this 
year,  the  average  debt  per  farm  dollar 
earned  was  62  percent  hi^rhcr  than  in 
1960.  The  average  farmer  now  owes  $3.36 
for  every  dollar  earned  this  year.  Debt 
on  the  average  farm  has  gone  up  over 
Sl,200  In  1  year. 

And  not  only  Is  the  farmer  deeper  in 
debt.  He  is  paying  more  for  the  money 
he  must  borrow.  Interest  rates,  since 
1960,  have  increased  by  20  percent.  The 
American  farmer  is  being  crushed  under 
this  enormous  burden  of  debt. 

Production  costs  are  skyrocketing. 
They  have  gone  up  31  percent  during 
the  7-year  period.  And  farm  prices  con- 
tinue to  decline — undermined  by  cheap 
imports  from  countries  who  pay  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  wages  paid  by  farm- 
ers here. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  fanners  are 
alarmed?  Should  we  be  surprised  that 
82,000  more  farms  will  be  wiped  out  this 
year?  We  are  traveling  down  a  road,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  Is  dangerous  and  ominous. 
Destroy  the  independent,  hard-working 
farmer,  and  you  have  reduced  our  Na- 
tion to  the  level  of  certain  bureaucratic 
states  who  have  lost  the  ability  to  feed 
themselves,  let  alone  help  the  people  of 
other  nations. 


For  the  benefit  of  American  farmers 
the  adjninistration  should  change  its  pol- 
icies for  they  are  obviously  the  reason  for 
the  farmer's  plight. 


MARINE  CORPORAL  HIPWELL 
WRITES   TO   THE  HIPPIES 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp.shire  [Mr. 
Cleveland]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  November  1,  a  deeply  inter- 
esting and  thought-provoking  letter  ap- 
peared on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Daily 
Eagle  of  Claremont,  N.H.,  one  of  the  fine 
newspapers  which  serves  my  district.  At 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  I  shall  in- 
sert this  letter  in  the  Record,  for  I  know 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  will  be  in- 
terested in  this  message  from  Cpl.  Brian 
L.  Hipwell,  who  is  now  serving  in  "Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of  this  letter, 
a  group  of  young  people  in  Claremont, 
headed  by  Lawrence  Stevens,  organized 
a  rally  to  show  their  support  for  our 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam  I  shall  also  in- 
clude in  the  Record  a  newspaper  account 
which  was  published  in  today's  Man- 
chester Union  Leader. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  this  rally. 
As  I  stood  in  Broad  Street  Park  in  Clare- 
mont, N.H.,  yesterday,  I  was  immensely 
proud  of  what  these  fine  young  men  who 
organized  the  rally  were  doing.  It  is  true 
that  they  had  generous  help  from  the 
news  media,  the  American  Legion,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  many 
others,  but  here  was  a  grassroots  reaction 
to  the  disgraceful  and  sometimes  illegal 
excesses  of  some  dissenters. 

Surely  we  can  all  agree — including 
those  who  honestly  dissent — that  our 
young  men  who  are  fighting  and  dying 
for  our  committment  to  defend  South 
Vietnam  deserve  our  full  and  unquali- 
fied support.  In  the  city  of  Claremont 
and,  indeed,  from  the  hearts  of  millions 
of  Americans,  we  should  see  to  it  that  this 
message  reaches  our  young  men  in  Viet- 
man  loud  and  clear:  Do  not  be  deceived 
by  the  regrettable  amount  of  publicity 
that  a  handful  of  misguided  dissenters 
have  received.  We  are  proud  of  you  and 
we  are  behind  you,  all  the  way. 

Fob  Draft  Card  Burners  and  "TIippies" 
To  the  Edftor: 

This  letter,  I  personally  would  Uke  to  dedi- 
cate to  all  Draft  Card  Burners  and  "Hippies". 
First  of  all  I  would  like  to  Introduce  myself 
to  you.  My  name  Is  Brian  Hipwell.  I  am  a 
corporal  in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps 
and  I'm  proud  of  It.  Most  of  all,  I'm  proud  to 
be  an  American,  and  proud  to  be  serving  my 
country. 

Now,  I  ask,  why  do  you  protest  and  demon- 
strate about  our  Involvement  In  the  Far  East? 
You  claim  that  you  do  this  for  peace. 

You  refuse  to  fight  for  your  country  be- 
cause It's  wrong  to  kill.  Of  course  It  Is  wrong 
to  kill  and  fight,  but  have  you  ever  thought 
of  what  the  cost  of  peace  and  freedom  Is?  Do 
this,  coward,  ask  your  father.  If  you  can  face 
ask    him    this    question.    Ask    George 


him. 
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Washington  and  the  other  fathers  of  this 
great  country.  Freedom  and  pe.ice  cannot 
be  bought.  These  are  not  solid  things  that 
one  can  touch.  But  it  is  real.  It  is  the  bicexi 
shed  by  thousands  of  men  before  you  who 
paid  the  supreme  price  for  their  wives,  chil- 
dren  .md  loved  ones  to  live  in  tr.inq'mnty" 
■nils  supreme  p-lce— their  lives.  They  cileci 
proud,  i^nd  never  to  know  that  people  like 
you  would  come  along  and  spit  on  their 
graves. 

I'm  In  Vietnam  now  and  fighting  this  war 
for  many  reasons.  Yes,  even  for  you  I  fight  i 
had  to  leave  my  wife  behind  who  canips  mv 
unborn  child.  I  know  not,  If  I  will  ever  see 
my  child  or  my  wife  again.  If  I  never  return 
I  know  that  I,  at  least,  did  mv  small  part  to 
insure  my  child  a  good  education,  a  home  to 
live  In,  and  a  happy  life. 

My  child  will  never  have  to  experience  the 
fear  of  seeing  a  barb  wire  fence  or  a  briclE 
wall  separating  him  from  his  mother,  hq, 
will  he  have  to  carry  identification  papers  to 
be  stopped  by  armed  guards  wherever  he 
goes. 

I  pray  to  God  that  I'm  able  to  come  home 
and  enjoy  everything  that  I  have  fought  so 
hard  to  keep,  as  did  ray  father.  Even  while 
I'm  home,  re-adJusting  myself  to  the  things 
I  used  to  take  so  much  for  granted,  I'll  never 
forget  the  men  who  fell  before  my  eves  and 
tho?e  who  will  still  be  falling.  I'll  know  what 
they're  going  through— It's  hell.  I'll  know 
the  fear  that's  inside  them.  The  almost  proud 
fear  that  you'll  never  experience. 

Tell  me.  coward,  you've  never  been  in  a 
water-filled  fo.xhole  before,  have  you?  You've 
never  felt  and  heard  mortar  rounds  falling 
around  you  and  m.aking  the  ground  tremble 
beneath  your  already  trembling  bodv.  You've 
never  been  so  scared  that  tears  of  fright 
make  little  ripples  over  your  dust-csked 
skin.  Believe  me.  it's  only  a  small  part  of  the 
big  price  one  has  to  pay  to  keep  the  peace 
It's  only  the  beginning. 

Here's  a  cample:  you're  In  your  hole  with 
several  other  men.  You  have  your  weapon 
and  you're  loaded  down  with  belts  of  extra 
ammunition  and  hand  grenades  vou  know 
the  enemy  Is  out  there,  and  he's  determined 
to  stop  you  because  you've  upset  his  plan  to 
rule  the  world  with  his  way  of  thlnkhig. 
You're  crouched  down  for  protection  from 
the  Incoming  artillery  and  rockets,  then 
comes  the  ungodly  silence. 

Your  finger  stiffens  Its  grip  on  the  trigger 
of  your  rifle,  the  sweat  is  beading  all  over 
your  body  and  your  eyes  are  stinging  from 
the  burning  sweat  and  dirt.  Your  helmet  cuts 
Into  the  skin  of  your  skuU  and  yovj  scalp 
becomes  numb.  Your  flak  Jacket  turns  Into 
an  oven  and  you  want  to  take  it  off,  but  you 
don't  because  It's  your  only  form  of  hidy 
arm.or.  Your  muscles  ache  and  voiu-  body 
screams  for  sleep.  Your  stomach  "is  twisted 
and  knotted  and  you  want  to  roll  up  in  a 
ball  and  hide — you  know  this  is  It!  The  com- 
mand comes  "move  out." 

It's  not  long  before  the  enemv  makes  his 
presence  known.  Then  It  happens — you're  in 
a  fire  fight.  Each  man  now  fighting  as  a 
whole.  Hot  lead  whizzes  all  around  vou  and 
you  fire  aimlessly.  Then  you  see  your  buddv 
fall  Into  a  crumpled  mass  of  flesh.  You  forget 
your  own  safety  and  kneel  down  beside  him 
to  apply  first  aid  to  his  wound.  You  turn 
him  over  and  tears  start  to  flow.  He  needs 
no  bandage — he's  been  shot  In  the  face,  and 
you  pray  that  he  didn't  feel  It. 

You're  angry  now,  fear  Is  gone  and  revenge 
has  taken  over.  You  get  up,  taking  his  amino 
and  know  that  you  must  fight  twice  as  hard 
to  take  the  place  of  an  American  felled  In 
the  course  of  protecting  the  "peace." 

The  fight  Is  over  and  you  fall  back  to  help 
the  wounded  on  the  medl-vac  helicopters. 
Then  you  see  a  plastic  bag  with  "Joe's" 
name  on  the  casualty  tag.  You  know  he's 
going  home  now.  He's  already  paid  for  the 
plane  trip,  he's  going  back  home  in  a  flag- 
draped  aluminum  casket. 
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This  little  "incident"  is  something  I  would 
„v.  vou  to  remember,  my  bearded  protestor, 
l™,  can  tdke  this  as  fiction  if  you  wish, 
1°,  please,  I  ask  you  Just  one  thing:  The 
!«t  ime  you  take  your  girl  friend  to  a 
movie  please,  think  of  my  buddy.  He  gave 
^°\\,e  so  vou  can  watch  that  movie  In  peace. 
vou'll  never  have  to  go  through  what  he  has. 
You've  got  it  made.  Also,  think  of  his  wife 
»nd  familv— It's  the  least  you  can  do. 

After  the  movie  is  over  with  you'll  go  to 
.  bar  and  have  a  drink.  Don't  bother  to 
fhick  of  some  other  Marine  who  Just  took 
a  bullet  in  the  guts— for  you! 

iProm  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader, 
'  Nov.  20.  1967! 

ViFT  Support  Rally  Held;  175  at  Claremont 
Turn  Ol't 
(By   Carol   Morrlsey) 

Clibemont.— Some  175  persons  shivered 
th'ough  a  30-mlnute  rally  here  yesterday 
afternoon  as  a  -tangible  expression  of  our 
EUBport  for  the  boys  in  Vietnam." 

US.  Rep.  James  C.  Cleveland  of  New  Lon- 
don! keynote  speaker,  warned  the  group  the 
freedom  of  the  nation  is  in  danger. 

"Part  of  the  danger  is  a  conspiracy  from 
abroad."  he  said,  "but  part  of  it  is  from  the 
people  who  live  in  this  country  and  who  do 
not  understand  the  threat. 

■By  their  demonstrations  and  disregard  of 
lawful  dissent,  they  disgrace  the  cause  of 
dissent  and  aid  and  abet  the  enemy  that  we 

flght." 

Brisk  winds,  freezing  temperatures  and 
overcast  skies  set  the  stage  for  the  parade 
and  rally  planned  by  a  local  high  school  stu- 
dent.  19-year-old   liawTence   Stevens. 

Taking  "part  in  the  mile-long  march  from 
tiie  Junior  high  through  the  city,  and  end- 
ing up  at  Broad  Street  Park,  were  members 
of  VFW  Post  899  and  American  Legion  Post 
29,  St.  Mary's  Cavaliers  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps,  and  numerous  placard-bearing  citi- 
zens of  all  ages. 

Stevens  thanked  the  people  who  turned 
out  for  the  rally  despite  "the  miserable 
weather"  to  prove  to  the  men  In  Vietnam 
■that  we  care." 

Mavor  Marlon  Phillips  termed  the  rally  a 
"fitting  beginning  to  our  Thanksgiving 
weekend. 

"It  is  a  privilege  and  a  blessing  for  the 
people  of  Claremont  to  be  gathered  here  to- 
day In  the  expression  that  has  been  activated 
by  these  young  people,"  Mrs.  Phillips  com- 
mented. 

■Democracy  is  an  expensive  form  of  gov- 
ernment In  order  to  preserve  it.  we  must 
support  those  who  are  doing  what  they  can 
to  enable  us  to  keep  our  freedom."  she  said. 
Korean  War  veteran  Ted  McElreavy,  Dis- 
trict Two  commander,  VFW  Post  808.  said 
the  men  fighting  in  Vietnam  deserve  the 
backing  of  the  American  people  regardless  of 
their  personal  feelings  about  the  war  Itself. 

END    W.AR 

"We  should  use  whatever  force  is  neces- 
sary to  get  this  war  over  with  and  bring 
our  men  back  home,"  he  stated. 

Other  speakers  Included  VFW  members 
James  Costa,  and  Louis  F.  Hipwell,  father  of 
Brian  Hipwell.  a  local  Marine  corporal  whose 
open  letter  to  "hippies"  and  draft  dodgers 
was  Instrumental  In  spurring  Stevens  to 
action.  The  text  of  the  letter  appeared.  In 
part.  In  Saturday's  Union  Leader. 

Cleveland  has  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  letter 
and  will  see  that  it  Is  placed  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

After  quoting  Abraham  Lincoln,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  and  the  late  President  John 
P.  Kennedy,  Cleveland  said  the  rally  could 
best  be  described  as  "our  defense  against 
the  disgraceful  (antl- Vietnam)  demonstra- 
tions." 

He  called  President  Kennedy's  words,  "  'Ask 
not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you:  but 
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what  you  can  do  for  your  country,'  truly  a 
statement  for  this  generation." 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM:  ACTION 
NOW 


Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimotis  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cleveland]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  place  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
report  of  UPI  reporter  Frank  Eleazer  on 
a  survey  of  first-term  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  The  article  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  Sunday,  No- 
vember 19. 

The  fresh  ideas  and  different  ap- 
proaches of  new  Members  can  and  should 
complement  the  experience  of  those  who 
have  served  here  longer.  We  need  the 
objectivity  which  they  can  bring  to 
Congress.  Many  of  their  constructive  sug- 
gestions are  incorporated  within  the 
framework  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1967.  It  is  thus  regrettable 
that  the  House  has  failed  so  far  to  act 
on  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act, 
passed  by  the  Senate  75-9.  last  March. 
The  report  follows: 

Hard  Work  Sirprises  New  Congressmen 

( By  FYank  Eleazar> 
Many  freshmen  members  of  Congress  ad- 
mit they  are  surprised  at  how  hard  law- 
makers must  work  for  their  $30,000  a  year. 
Thev  would  Uke  more  time  for  study,  better 
staff"  assistance,  and  streamhned  legislative 
procedure. 

One  member  said  there  is  too  much  yak  on 
the  floor  and  that  it  usually  Is  "the  same 
group"  doing  the  talking. 

Despite  the  pressures  of  otBce.  almost  half 
of  the  first-term  House  and  Senate  members 
of  the  90th  Congress  took  time  to  answer — 
often  In  their  own  hand— a  survey  on  what 
thev  have  learned. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  comments  was 
that  the  job  Is  more  demanding  than  ex- 
pected. 

The  most  surprising  majority  view,  con- 
sidering the  bottom-of-the-ladder  status  of 
freshmen,  w^as  that  the  much-crltlcized 
seniority  svstem  for  picking  committee 
chairmen  mav  be  the  best  available  arrange- 
ment. Sixteen  of  the  30  respondents  said  they 
had  concluded  It  is,  despite  occasional  short- 
comings. 

Others  replied  that  they  would  like  to  see 
the  system  Improved  but  were  not  sure 
how  to  do  It.  Eight  suggested  election  of 
committee  chairmen  at  the  start  of  each 
Congress  from  the  three  senior  majority 
members. 

Sometimes  It  Is  frustrating,"  wrote  Rep. 
George  Bush  (R-Tex.)  in  a  typical  comment 
on  the  seniority  system,  but  on  balance 
I  can't  think  of  a  fairer  or  better  way." 

Rep.  Bob  Eckhardt  (D-Tex.)  said  the 
choice  Is  between  seniority  and  arbitrary 
control"  by  congressional  leaders.  He  favored 
seniority.  ^     ^       , , 

But  Sen.  Mark  O.  Hatfield  (R-Ore.)  said 
the  system  should  be  changed  to  encour- 
age younger  newer,  members  of  Congress  to 
share  more  fully  In  the  legislative  process." 
He  suggested  sometimes  putting  new  mem- 
bers on  House-Senate  conference  committees 
that  make  final  legislative  drafts. 

Rep   William  L.  Scott  (R-Va.)  said  senior- 


ity Is  good,  but  that  escape  hatches  may  be 
needed  to  block  or  remove  a  ■senile  or  un- 
sxUtable"  chairman.  Rep.  WllUam  O.  Cowger 
(R-Ky.)  called  the  seniority  system  "the 
poorest  we  could  have."  He  urged  election  of 
chairmen. 

Not  unexpectedly,  almost  all  the  freshmen 
replvlng  to  the  survey  favored  adoption  by 
the  House  and  Senate  of  ethical  codes  to 
govern  conduct  of  members.  Only  one  said 
flatly  he  did  not  consider  this  necessary  tand 
he  also  opposed  other  proposals  for  change.  I 
•We  are  paid  from  taxpayer  funds  and  are 
In  a  position  of  trust  and  confidence."  said 
Rep.  Robert  V.  Denney  <R-Neb.^  "and  In  my 
opinion,  our  constltutents  would  have 
greater  confidence  In  us  were  we  to  adopt  a 
code  of  ethics  and  abide  by  It." 

Four  of  those  favoring  an  ethics  code  rec- 
ommended against  compulsory  dlsclou&re  of 
outside  assets.  Five  said  they  favored  dis- 
closure of  sources  only,  not  amounts. 

Eleven  freshmen  noted  that  the  demands 
of  the  job  were  greater  than  they  might  have 
expected.  Eight  commented  that  members  of 
Congress  on  balance  were  smarter  than  they 
had  imagined.  Eleven  said  they  found  no 
surprises. 

Rep.  Sam  Stelger  (R-Arlz.1  noted  "great 
talent  among  the  membership — also  some 
few  amazing  Inadequate.  '  He  deplored  the 
"great  wasted  effort"  In  House  votes  and 
quorum  calls— 217'2  hours  per  congressman 
wasted  yearly,  he  estimated. 

Stelger  and  Rep.  Donald  E  Lukens  (R- 
Ohio)  recommended  Installation  of  voting 
machines  to  eliminate  the  oral  roll  calls  that 
take  close  to  a  half  an  hour  each. 

Many  of  the  freshmen  recounted  their 
problems  In  finding  enough  time,  and  enough 
expert  help,  to  get  all  their  chores  done 
and  learn  all  they  need  to  know  about  the 
mass  of  legislation  on  which  they  have  to 
pass  Judgment. 

"Much  more  time  Is  required  handling  In- 
dividual problems  of  constituents,"  said  one. 
Another  said:  "The  demands  on  the  time 
of  a  Congressman  by  his  duties  and  his  con- 
stituents are  somewhat  greater  than  I  antici- 
pated. The  great  majority  of  members  are 
harder  working,  more  dedicated,  and  more 
expert  in  their  fields  than  the  public  or  the 
press  gives  them  credit  for." 

Rep.  Donald  W.  Rlegle  Jr.,  (R-Mlch.)  put 
the  problem  this  way:  "I  feel  that  minority 
staffing  is  inadequate,  that  congressional  re- 
form Is  needed  to  make  House  operations 
more  efficient,  and  that  congressmen  need 
an  Increase  In  their  clerk  hire  allowance  so 
they  might  engage  a  specialist  or  two  on  is- 
sues particularly  relevant  to  their  committee 
work." 

On  a  question  about  other  possible  areas  of 
congressional  reform,  seven  respondents  got 
in  a  plug  for  House  passage  of  a  Senate- 
approved  congressional  reorganization  bill 
which  Includes  among  Its  objectives  better 
staffing  and  closer  supervision  of  lobbyists. 

Five  said  the  House  and  Senate  ought  to 
work  five  days  a  week — a  frequently  heard 
complaint  this  year  among  freshmen. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM:  A 

COMMENTARY 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cleveland]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELANT).  Mr.  Speaker.  Roger 
Davidson  and  David  Kovenock.  assistant 
professors  of  government  at  Dartmouth 
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College,   have    written   extensively    and     be  composed  of  legislators  who   reflect     political  scientist  Ineviubly  exposes  both  h 
thoughtfully  on  the  subject  of  congres-     the  interests  of  their  constituents  and     ethical    and    methodological     assumpuoaT' 

what  kinds  of  questions  can  he  ask  and  a- 
tempt  to  answer?  What  ought  to  be  the  ex 
tent  and  nature  of  his  ties  to  the  insutu 
tlons  under  his  scrutiny?  In  the  followio- 
paragraphs  we  shall  attempt  to  explore  thes* 
quesUons  as  they  relate  to  the  role  of  aca! 
demlc  political  scientists  In  congressioa" 
reform. 


sional  reform.  I  would  particularly  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  book  which  they  coauthored  with 
Michael  O'Leary  entitled  •'Congress  In 
Crisis:  Politics  &  Congressional  Reform," 
published  last  year  by  the  Wadsworth 
Publishing  Co.,  of  Belmont,  Calif. 

An  interesting  example  of  their  work 
appears  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  "Amer- 
ican Behavioral  Scientist"  under  the  en- 
gaging title  of  "The  Catfish  and  the  Fish- 
erman: Congress  and  Prescriptive  Polit- 
ical Science." 

Because  the  article  is  fairly  long,  I 
will  make  only  a  few  brief  remarks  In 
connection  with  some  passages  that  are 
of  particular  interest  to  me.  However,  I 
recommend  the  entire  text  to  Members 
of  Congress,  political  scientists,  and  any 
others  concerned  about  the  operation  of 
today's  Congress. 

While  much  remains  to  be  done  In  the 
area  of  improving  relations  between  the 
political  science  and  congressional  com- 
munities generally,  the  situation  Is  cer- 
tainly a  great  deal  better  today  than  it 
was  when  I  entered  Congress. 

I  like  to  think  that  our  House  Repub- 
lican Task  Force  on  Congressional  Re- 
form and  Staffing  has  had  something  to 
do  with  this  trend.  We  have  made  a  con- 
scientious effort  to  supply  political  scien- 
tists with  research  materials  and  cur- 
rent data,  personal  Interviews,  and  any 
practical  help  we  could  offer  them  In 
their  various  study  and  writing  projects 
on  the  operation  of  today's  Congress. 

As  Professors  Davidson  and  Kovenock 
point  out  in  their  article,  even  the  most 
prominent  men  among  their  profession 
have  for  man>-  years  relied  heavily,  per- 
haps exclusively  In  some  cases,  on  sec- 
ondary sources  for  their  wrltlnps  about 
Congress. 

The  Increasing  Incidence  of  on-the- 
scene  scholars  In  the  corridors  of  today's 
Congress  is  a  healthy  and  long-overdue 
development.  I  hope  that  the  House  can 
take  positive  action,  before  this  session 
adjourns,  on  House  Resolution  578,  In- 
troduced by  my  colleague  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  ScHWENCEL]  on  June  15.  This  reso- 
lution amends  the  Rules  of  the  House 
so  to  allow  a  portion  of  the  gallery  to  be 
set  aside  for  the  use  of  scholars  engaged 
In  study  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Along  with  the  trend  toward  firsthand 
observation,  I  think  we  are  witnessing  an 
equally  healthy  trend  toward  a  lessen- 
ing of  the  traditional  academic  skep- 
ticism about  Congress.  Perhaps  the  one 
has  grown  out  of  the  other.  When  the 
scholar  has  an  opportunity  to  see  first 


reflect  their  concerns,  individually  and 
collectively,  I  believe  we  have  the  Na- 
tion's best  interests  at  heart,  and  there 
surely  is  strength  in  having  a  diversity 
of  opinions  represented  in  the  national 
legislature.  However,  I  should  point  out 
that  Messrs.  Davidson  and  Kovenock  do 
not  belabor  this  point. 

The  Catfish  and  the  Fisherman  :  Congress 
AND  Prescriptive  Political  Science 
(By  Roger  Davidson  and  David  Kovenock) 
(Note. — Roger    Davidson    Is    an    assistant 
professor  In  the  Etepartment  of  Government 
at  Dartmouth   College.   He   Is   co-author   of 
Congress  In  Crisis  and  of  On  Capitol  HIU: 
Studies    In    the    Legislative    Process.    David 
Kovenock  is  also  an   assistant   professor  in 
the    Department    of    Government    at    Dart- 
mouth College.  He  is  currently  completing  a 
study  of  communications  and   Influence   In 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives.) 
During  most  of  Its  history,  the  American 
political  science  profession  has  seemed  to  be 
waging  an  undeclared  war  on  our  national 
legislature.   Thomas    Woodrow   Wilson,    who 
earned   one   of   the  early  doctorates   in   the 
profession,  made  little  secret  of  his  contempt 
for  Congress  long  before  he  had  occasion  as 
president  to  feel  the  effects  of  a  direct  en- 
counter. Quoting  Bagehofs  caustic  descrip- 
tion of  Parliament,   Wilson  wrote   Congress 
was  "nothing  less  than  a  big  meeting  of  more 
or  less  idle  people."  The  profession  has  mod- 
ified Its  hostility  somewhat  since  1885,  but 
often  it  appears  that  not  much  has  changed 
One  well  known  political  scientist,  for  exam- 
ple, told  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  the  Congress  In   1965   that  "Con- 
gressmen generally   believe   that   nothing  is 
of   more   Importance   to   the  welfare  of   the 
Republic  than  the  advancement  of  their  own 
personal  political  careers." 

Such  sentiments  as  these  have  inevitably 
produced  a  bombardment  of  academic  pre- 
scriptions for  reform  on  Capitol  Hill.  With 
each  Rules  Committee  coup  de  grace,  with 
each  hint  of  a  Senate  filibuster,  political 
scientists  have  been  ready  to  offer  public 
advice  on  congress'  fallings  and  what  should 
be  done  about  them.  A  host  of  books  and 
artlcls  have  probed  congressional  weaknesses. 
Since  World  War  II  the  American  Political 
Science  Association  has  launched  no  fewer 
than  three  major  inquiries,  at  least  partially 
directed  to  examining  the  workings  of  Con- 
gress. When  Senator  Clifford  P.  Case  circular- 
ized the  profession  In  1963,  he  found  over- 
whelming sentiment  that  "Congressional  re- 
form Is  long  overdue." 

As  Is  often  the  case  with  volunteer  advice 
givers,  political  scientists  have  usually  been 
111  rewarded  for  their  efforts.  Legislators 
themselves  frequently  respond  with  what  can 
best  be  described  as  a  mixture  of  bemused 
contempt  and  fearful  hostility.  Neil  MacNell. 
Time  magazine's  chief  Capitol  Hill  corre- 
spondent, has  remarked  that  Congress  feels 
toward  its  academic  critics  the  way  the  catfish 
must  have  felt  toward  the  fisherman:  "Hold 
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hand,  some  of  the  day-to-day  hardships     ^^^^^  catfish,"  the  fisherman  said,   "I  only 
under  which  today's  problem-ridden  and     ^^'^^  *°  ^^  ^°^-" 


information-burdened  Congressman 
must  labor  to  fulfill  his  responsibilities, 
his  criticism  may  become  tempered  with 
understanding. 

I  do  have  one  critical  comment  about 
the  E>av1dson-Kovenock  article,  and  that 
Is  my  objection  to  the  implication  that 
Congressmen  are  too  "provincial  In  their 
origins",  perhaps,  for  the  Nation's  good. 
I  represent  one  district  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  am  proud  to  do  so.  That  is 
how  our  system  Is  set  up — our  national 
House  of  Representatives  Is  supposed  to 


The  prescriptive  research  and  commentary 
directed  toward  the  American  Congress  il- 
lustrate some  of  the  problems  faced  by  the 
scholar-as-pollcy-sclentist.  For  example,  how 
is  the  i>olltlcal  scientist's  conceptual!  and 
methodological  toolbox  related  to  the  kinds 
of  Institutional  repairs  he  has  proposed?  And 
if.  as  we  assume,  the  political  scientist  has 
been  developing  a  mode  of  inquiry  that  Is 
Increasingly  non-normative  In  character,  why 
does  he  continue  to  employ  major  (yet  fre- 
quently unartlculated)  value  premise's  which 
lend  a  distinct  coloration  to  his  work?  Fi- 
nally, If  In  venturing  to  recommend  Institu- 
tional  change   within   his   own   society    the 


Why  are  political  scientists — and  mor 
academics,  for  that  matter — so  critical  o' 
Congress?  The  explanation  may  lie  in  part 
in  the  words  of  one  academic  critic,  in  "a 
complete  failure  of  communication."  But 
that  answer  surely  begs  the  most  interestiae 
questions.  It  relies  upon  a  stereotypical  view 
of  things:  Impractical  and  Inarticulate  ivo.t 
tower  scholars  confronting  semlllterate  anj 
self-seeking  party  hacks,  with  little  or  no 
meaningful  Interchange  possible.  Such  ster- 
eotypes are  less  than  accurate  these  days  n; 
they  ever  were»,  and  if  they  survive  in  the 
minds  of  some  congressmen  and  scholars 
they  are  sj-mptomatic  of  more  basic  conflicts 
Unfortunately,  we  know  of  no  reliable  sur- 
vey data  which  we  can  whip  out  to  clariv 
this  problem,  but  perhaps  some  generalized 
observations  will  be  helpful. 

Much  criticism  of  Congress  Is  undoubtedlv 
rooted  In  conflict  over  public  policies  or  basii: 
values.  Certainly  any  excursion  around  fac- 
ulty clubs  would  uncover  a  large  contingent 
of  hornbook  liberals.  And  among  social  scien- 
tists particularly,   the   tenets  of  the  libera: 
Intelligentsia  tend  to  be  accepted  as  holy  writ 
When  these  tenets  are  challenged  by  an  un- 
ruly Congress — in  foreign  aid,  medicare,  clTil 
rights,  and  civil  liberties — who  can  blame  the 
professors  for  clutching  Plato  and  The  Ne\- 
Republic  and  denouncing  legislative  conser- 
vatism,   parochialism,    and    obstructionism' 
No   wonder  that   academics  seem   to  prefer 
to  side  with  the  Executive.  Since  the  New 
Deal  at  least,  it  is  the  Executive  Branch  and 
not  Congress  that  has  seemed   receptive  to 
the    liberal    policy    proposals    of    the    kind 
espoiised  by  many  political  scientists.  It  is 
not  hard  to  argue  that  executive  experts  are 
more  sensitive  to  social  scientists  and  socla: 
policy  needs — especially.  It  might  be  added. 
when    those    experts    sponsor    elaborate  re- 
search projects  headed  by  social  scientists. 

The  sources  of  the  policy  and  value  con- 
flicts between  Congress  and  academla  are 
not  difficult  to  locate.  They  Include  differ- 
ences In  social  background  and  occupational 
recruitment,  as  well  as  in  life  style  and  oc- 
cupational role.?. 

Congressmen,  for  the  most  part,  represent 
"Main  Street,  Mlddletown,  U.S_A."  in  their 
origins  or  In  the  representational  roles  thev 
select  for  themselves,  and  frequently  In 
both.  Fiu-ther,  aside  from  their  part-time 
residence  In  the  Capital,  the  vast  majority 
of  our  national  legislators  live  in  or  near 
their  original  hometowns.  "The  typical  Con- 
gressman," Samuel  Huntington  has  pointed 
out,  "may  have  gone  away  to  college,  but 
he  then  returned  to  his  home  state  to  pur- 
sue an  electoral  career,  working  his  way  up 
through  local  office,  the  state  legislature: 
and  eventually  to  Congress."  The  lawmakers 
live  In  and  reflect  two  worlds:  the  communi- 
ties centered  in  the  House  and  the  Senate: 
and  the  constituency  communities  of  fel- 
low small  town  and  small  city  lawyers,  busi- 
nessmen, bankers,  politicians,  newspaper 
editors,  trade  union  leaders,  and  other  local 
opinion-making  elites. 

Our  legislators  tend  to  be  provincial  in 
their  origins  and  current  ties  largely  because 
our  democratic  political  system  rewards  if 
not  demands  it  of  them.  The  occupational 
community  in  Washington  reinforces  the 
resultant  values,  and  the  occupational  role 
strains  of  the  elected  politician  further  in- 
tensify the  disparity  between  his  life  style 
and  that  of  the  typical  social  scientist.  'The 
background  of  the  latter  Is  more  cosmopoli- 


n  ffeoeraphlcally  mobile  and  specialized. 
'  ties  are  to  professional  communities, 
f'ier  than  to  geographical  ones,  and  his 
^frv  orientations  tend  w  be  continental  or 
^^n^global.  rather  than  segmental  and  pro- 

"^e'se  speculations  offer  a  persuasive  If 
^han':  conventional  explanation  of  the  po- 
Mt^Ml  scientist's  propensity  to  be  critical 
•'"(tneress  and  preoccupied  with  congres- 
,'nnal  -eform.  But  we  do  not  feel  them  suf- 
iTent  to  explain  his  reformism.  One  must 
ff«k  to  the  political  scientist's  work-to  the 
incepts  and  categories  and  methodologies 
M  his  discipline— for  a  more  complete  un- 
riernanding  of  academic  reformism. 

Althouah  acidemic  writing  on  Congress 
h«  often  been  either  hyperfactual  or  anec- 
Hmal  most  students  of  our  national  legis- 
Hture  approach  their  subject  matter  with 
descriptive  or  normative  models  which  are 
sometimes  explicit  but  frequently  implicit, 
^t  1=  thev  tend  to  view  Congress  through 
the  lenses  of  a  narticular  conceptual  frame- 
mnrk  I'  Is  the  discrenancy  between  the 
rlneres'  in  the  alternative  model  worlds 
2d  the  Congress  in  the  real  world  that  has 
^d  many  political  scientists  to  take  a  critical 

'"c»e'  approach  many  political  scientists 
have  adopted  Is  to  view  Congress  as  a  policy- 
malting  instrument.  Here  the  analogy  Is 
usuallv  (although  not  always i  the  formal 
bureaucratic  structure  as  described  and  in- 
teroreted  bv  traditional  schools  of  public 
administration.  Perhaps  the  foundation  for 
this  approach  lies  in  the  box-and-strlng 
notions  of  organizations  designed  to  reach 
an  agreed  goal  through  "the  one  best  way  ; 
oerhaps  in  some  scholarly  penchant  for  sim- 
Dllstlc  categories  and  for  neat  hierarchies 
of  control;  ""perhaps  in  the  fact  that  most 
DoUtlcal  scientists  v,ith  first-hand  experi- 
ence in  government  have  served  their  appren- 
ticeships in  administrative  agencies:  or  per- 
haps in  the  Increasing  bureaucratization  of 
the  environment  in  which  scholars  write  and 
teach  Whatever  its  foundations,  the  policy- 
making approach  tends  to  stress  the  capac- 
ities of  an  Institution  for  Identifying  public 
problems,  clarlfvlng  alternatives,  gathering 
and  processing  cost-benefit  data,  and  design- 
ing or  invoking  coherent  policy  directives. 

Congressional  performance  is.  needless  to 
sav  rather  disappointing  by  bureaucratic 
problem-solving  standards.  To  be  sure,  in- 
dividual congressmen  and  senators  labor  over 
substantive  policy  problems  with  a  devotion 
and  grasp  for  detail  which  would  surprise 
cynical  outsiders;  and  the  specialized  con- 
sideration given  to  issues  by  the  standing 
committees  of  Congress  is  often  as  search- 
ing as  any  comparable  review  mechanism 
within,  sav.  a  large  business  firm.  But  con- 
gressionarpoUcy-maklng  is  an  uneven  and 
discontinuous  commodity:  Individuals  and 
work  groups  on  Capitol  HIU  possess  varying 
levels  of  expertise;  comnalttee  hearings  and 
certainly  floor  debates  may  seem  superficial 
or  beside  the  point;  and.  perhaps  above  all. 
there  Is  no  neat  hierarchy  of  command  to 
lend  coherence  to  the  process.  What  is  more, 
the  calculus  of  democratic  politics  may  pro- 
duce no  positive  solution  to  the  problem  at 
hand.  For  the  politician  (as  for  all  of  us, 
occasionally),  "doing  nothing"  may  often  be 
the  most  rational  way  of  "doing  something." 
But  in  Congress,  these  decisions  "not  to  de- 
cide" are  more  contentious  and  visible,  In 
part  because  the  disappointed  Interests  are 
directly  represented  and  frequently  vocal. 

Nor  is  Congress  a  model  board  of  directors. 
Pollcv  analysts  usually  concede  that,  whereas 
Congress  Is  Incapable  of  solving  the  nation's 
problems  on  its  own.  it  should  accept  the 
President's  agenda  and  ratify  or  modify  alter- 
natives developed  by  the  executive  bureauc- 
racy. Again  referring  to  the  organizational 
analogy,  the  relationship  is  that  of  a  board 
of  directors  (Congress)  to  the  management 
of  a  firm    (the   political    executives).    This 


analogy  has  led  to  one  of  the  hoariest  as- 
sumptions in  political  writing— namely,  that 
legislators  are  'generalists'  and  executives 
are  "specialists."  "The  hazard  is,"  wrote  Ar- 
thur Macmahon  of  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess, "that  a  body  like  Congress,  when  it  gets 
into  detail,  ceases  to  be  Itself." 

The  mass  of  evidence  indicates  that  Con- 
gress simplv  does  not  fit  this  mold.  For  one 
thing.  Congress  does  not  act  as  a  body.  Its 
decisions  are  made  by  separate  houses,  com- 
mittees, subcommittees  or  less  formal  work 
groups,  and  bv  parties  or  more  fluid  factional 
alignments.  (JFrom  one  organizational  point 
of  view,  this  procedure  is  both  admirable 
and  necessary.)  And  in  dealing  with  incred- 
ibly complicated  issues,  congressmen  dike 
the  rest  of  us)  continually  abandon  "gen- 
eral principles"  in  order  to  "get  down  to 
cases";  and  they  are  constantly  "meddling" 
in  details  where  the  generalist-specialist 
dichotomv  dictates  they  should  keep  hands 
off.  Hence,  Congress  does  not  me-istire  up  to 
the  standards  implied  by  the  model  of  a  na- 
tional board  of  directors. 

A  third  model  of  Congress— as  arena  of  ra- 
tional tu-o  party  debate  and  confrontation — 
has  been  a  particular  favorite  of  many  po- 
litical scientists.  Tlie  analogy  here  is  quite 
explicitly  to  the  British  party  system,  which 
has  attracted  the  unquestioning  devotion  of 
generations  of  political  scientists  from  Wood- 
row  Wilson  ("by  far  the  best  .  .  .")  to  James 
Macgregor  Burns  ("an  almost  Ideal  form  of 
representative  government"  i .  For  a  time,  the 
"responsible  parties"  model  enjoyed  the  sta- 
tus of  the  official  doctrine  of  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  through  the  re- 
ports of  its  Committee  on  Congress  (1945) 
and  Committee  on  Political  Parties  (1950). 
And  the  model  survives  as  a  leitmotif  in  in- 
troductory college  texts  In  American  govern- 
ment. Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  a  legis- 
lative body  is  neither  a  self-contained,  bu- 
reaucratic, problem-solving  machine  nor  a 
simple  legltlmlzer  of  decisions  made  else- 
where. Bather.  Congress  would  serve  as  the 
capstone  of  a  national  system  based  on  two, 
program-oriented,  disciplined,  responsible, 
and  competitive  political  parties.  Its  primary 
functions  would  be  to  clarify  policy  alterna- 
tives and  to  represent  a  national  majority 
and  minority,  each  lined  up  behind  explicit 
party  programs. 

By  such  standards  the  organization  and 
performance  of  Congress  are  easily  faulted. 
Weakly  disciplined  congressional  parties  re- 
sult from  a  membership  more  responsible  to 
effective  constituencies  back  heme  than  to 
national  majorities  or  national  leaders.  Once 
the  two  houses  are  organized,  party  labels 
cease  to  provide  unambiguous  cues  to  voting 
records.  Bargaining  for  ad  hoc  majorities 
blurs'  lines  of  party  and  policy.  Decentraliza- 
tion of  power  and  decision-making,  coupled 
with  rules  which  offer  a  veritable  armory  of 
weapons  for  delay  and  obfuscatlon,  prevent 
the  kind  of  two-party  confrontation  and 
clear-cut  issue  resolution  which  is  commonly 
perceived  as  the  hallmark  of  the  British  sys- 
tem. Thus,  Congress  comes  in  a  poor  second 
to  the  Mother  of  Parliaments. 

Not  all  traditional  approaches,  it  must  be 
noted,  have  led  to  unexceptloned  criticism  of 
Congress.  If  our  national  legislature  is  con- 
ceived— as  in  the  writings  of  E.  Pendleton 
Herring.  David  B  Truman.  Bertram  M  Gross. 
and  others— as  an  arena  for  conflict  reduc- 
tion and  value  integration — then  It  comes 
out  with  rather  high  marks.  If  one  sees 
Ckingress  as  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of 
the  myriad  Interests  of  a  pluralistic  society, 
receptive  to  Influence  at  numerous  struc- 
tural and  procedural  Juncttires,  and  above 
all  sensitive  to  the  Intensity  of  demands  first 
for  change  and  then  stability- then  pro- 
vincialism, specialization,  compromise,  dif- 
fusion of  power,  and  individual  rather  than 
party  entrepreneurshlp  becomes  blessings 
rather  than  curses. 


Thus,  the  nature  of  the  normative  and 
descriptive  models  employed  in  the  study  of 
Congress  has  influenced  the  judgments  pro- 
nounced upon  the  institution  of  American 
political  science.  If  the  conceptual  eyeglasses 
worn  are  darkly  tinted,  then  Congress  and 
congressmen  shade  from  light  gray  to  black; 
if  they  are  rosy  hued.  they  all  emerge  in  a 
more  flattering'llght.  The  point  is.  of  course. 
that  institutional  analysis  is  seldom  neutral; 
the  conceptual  criteria  employed  and  the  ob- 
jectives chosen  for  examination  carry  the 
judge  some  distance  toward  the  verdict.  That 
most  American  political  scientists  have  in 
the  past  been  critical  of  Congress  is.  in  no 
small  part,  the  result  of  the  concepts  .ind 
models  which  they  have  employed  in  study- 
ing it. 

The  study  of  Congress  and  of  legislative 
behavior  has  over  the  last  16  years  under- 
gone change  bordering  on  revolution.  It  has 
rejected — and  occasionally  led — a  substantial 
reorientaUon  of  the  science  of  politics  of 
which  it  Is  a  part.  Trained  for  the  most  part 
since  World  War  II,  a  new  generation  of  po- 
litical scientists  (and  not  a  few  sociologists 
and  psychologists)  has  rediscovered  legis- 
latures and  legislators  as  objects  of  research. 
To  this  endeavor  they  have  brought  tin 
rough  order)  new  methodologies,  new  theo- 
retical orientations,  and  new  conceptual 
tools.  It  is  not  by  chance  that  Congress  has 
fared  far  better  at  their  hands  than  It  did 
when  Judged  bv  their  predecessors. 

Some  might  "argue  that  the  lessening  of 
scholars'  antipathy  toward  Congress  is  the 
result  of  a  decline  in  the  fervor  of  liberalism 
among  university  faculties,  or  an  increased 
liberalism  of  the  policy  output  of  the  na- 
tional legislature.  There  may  be  a  kernel  of 
truth  in  such  explanations,  but  we  feel  that 
a  complete  analvsis  demands  here,  as  before, 
some  attention  to  the  sociology  of  legislative 
research. 

Woodrow  Wilson  wrote  his  Congressional 
Government  without  deigning  to  make  the 
short  Journey  from  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity to  Capitol  Hill,  and  for  fifty  years  and 
more  thereafter,  students  of  Congress  emu- 
lated his  methodology.  Much  of  the  corpus 
of  the  relevant  literature  was  written  as  his- 
tory and  from  history  (and  not  infrequently 
from  Bagehot  and  other  British  writers) .  The 
principal  sources  of  material  Included  the 
Congressional  Record  and  Its  forerunners, 
scattered  biographies,  the  dally  newspapers, 
and  political  and  literary  Journals.  Scholars 
thus  consumed  a  heavy  diet  of  political 
rhetoric. 

From  congressional  documents  came  im- 
ages of  Congress  and  congressmen  designed 
for  consumers  far  different  from  academi- 
cians in  their  values  and  style.  The  economic 
and  role  imperatives  of  the  printed  media 
helped  produce  secondary  materials  that  em- 
phasized conflict  and  confrontation  and 
underscored  the  bizarre  and  the  scandalous. 
Much  of  the  resultant  scholarly  work  pro- 
duced its  own  feedback;  preoccupation  with 
the  unusual  and  the  noteworthy  produced 
further  Interest  in— and  documentaUon 
for—ever  more  in  a  similar  vein.  Thus,  for 
example,  literature  on  the  "old  lobby"  and 
case  studies  of  "pressure  politics"  led  to  a 
school  of  congressional  scholarship  and  criti- 
cism which  far  outlived  its  empirical  va- 
lidity (certainly  as  toUl  explanation)  If  not 
its  political  utility. 

Such  traditional  modes  of  research  have 
largely  ceased  to  occupy  professional  social 
scientists.  The  development  of  new  tech- 
niques—such as  systematic  interviewing  and 
observation,  and  content  and  roll-call  voting 
analysis— coupled  with  the  availability  of  re- 
sources for  their  utilization,  have  sent  stu- 
dents of  Congress  into  "the  field"  and  the 
data-processing  labs.  First-hand  exposure  to 
Individual  congressmen  and  to  the  oper- 
ation of  legislative  work  groups,  along  with 
an  increasing  familiarity  with  developing 
theories  In  sociology,  social  psychology,  and 
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organization  theory,  has  led  to  the  appli- 
cation of  new  conceptual  frameworks  In  the 
study  of  Congress.  Congressmen  have  come 
to  be  studied  as  people,  frequently  within 
the  context  of  models  of  rational  "politi- 
cians" and  "decisionmakers  "  Congress  and 
Its  procedures,  work  groups,  and  other  pat- 
terns of  Interaction  are  now  analyzed  as  a 
series  of  Interconnected  social  systems 
which  operate  to  meet  Internal  as  well  as  ex- 
ternal "needs  "  Concepts  drawn  from  bar- 
gaining theory  rather  than  from  hierarchical 
organization  seem  to  predominate;  and 
strenuous  efforts  are  made  to  Incorporate 
concepts  borrowed  from  such  diverse  frame- 
works as  functional  analysis  and  role,  game, 
and  Information  theory.  The  works  of  Ed- 
ward A.  Shlls,  Ralph  K.  Hultt,  Duncan  Mac- 
Rae,  Jr.,  Donald  R.  Matthews.  Lewis  A.  Dex- 
ter, Charles  O.  Jones,  Robert  L.  Peabody.  and 
Richard  F.  Penno,  Jr.  i  not  to  the  exclusion 
of  at  least  a  dozen  others)  encompass  the  15 
year  "revolution"  and  many  of  the  directions 
w^hlch  the  new  research  has  taken. 

The  evolution  of  a  "new  scholarship"  of 
Congress  Is  surely  cause  for  rejoicing.  Here 
as  elsewhere,  students  have  deployed  a 
variety  of  sophisticated  tools  to  analyze  the 
institution;  they  have  forced  themselves  to 
be  more  suspicious  of  value  premises  and 
more  cautious  in  rendering  value  Judgments; 
and,  In  the  bargain,  they  have  probably 
gained  a  greater  measure  of  respect  and 
rapport — from  a  portion  of  congressmen,  at 
least.  For  a  profession  of  scholars,  these  ac- 
complishments are  far  from  Insignificant. 
But  that  Is  not  to  say  that  the  new  scholar- 
ship Is  free  of  some  persistent  problems 
which  have  serious  consequences  for  pre- 
scription. 

Scholars  now,  perhaps  no  less  than  In  the 
past,  are  prone  to  select  those  topics  of  In- 
vestigation which  seem  most  easily  research- 
able.  How  else  can  one  explain  the  recent 
popularity  of  roll  call  analyses — often  ac- 
companied by  scant  reflection  upon  the 
meaning  of  a  roll  call  vote?  And  by  a  curious 
inversion  of  logic,  "Interviewing  congress- 
men" Is  now  In  the  same  category.  While  the 
library-oriented  scholar  of  yesteryear  might 
have  thought  it  a  bother  to  travel  to  Wash- 
ington, his  successors  often  appear  to  be- 
lieve that  little  can  be  gleaned  from  library 
drudgery.  And  after  ali.  It  Is  easier  (and 
more  gratifying)  to  hop  on  a  plane  for  Wash- 
ington and  get  the  Information  from  con- 
gressmen themselves.  (The  current  fascina- 
tion with  on-the-spot  Interviews,  Inciden- 
tally, may  quite  soon  lead  to  a  problem  of 
access.  With  so  many  scholars  crowding  the 
corridors  and  offices  of  Capitol  Hill,  congress- 
men quickly  tire  of  the  attention.  The  situa- 
tion poses,  moreover,  an  ethical  question  of 
what  demands  scholars  should  legitimately 
make  upon  the  members'  time,  patience  and 
goodwill) . 

The  newly  discovered  accessibility  of  Cap- 
itol Hill  has  no  doubt  produced  a  not  al- 
together healthy  preoccupation  with  the 
legislature,  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  other 
Institutions  (notably  the  executive  branch 
and  particularly  the  President) .  There  are 
many  congressmen,  numerous  work  groups, 
and  Innumerable  voting  decisions  and  other 
repetitive,  patterned  behavioral  phenomena. 
Most  leglsators  are  accessible  (although  not 
always  easily  so)  to  the  researcher  blessed 
with  patience  and  at  least  modest  resources, 
and  many  of  the  decisions  are  as  close  at  hand 
as  the  Congressional  Record  and  Congres- 
sional Quarterly.  In  contrast,  there  Is  but 
one  President  at  a  time,  and  most  of  his 
decisions  are  as  difficult  to  count  (much  less 
to  measure)  as  he  Is  to  be  Interviewed  by 
political  scientists. 

For  the  congressional  researcher  there  Is, 
moreover,  the  problem  of  biased  data.  The 
scholar  who  wants  to  get  close  to  his  sub- 
jects must  first  obtain  their  cooperation — 
to  respond  to  queries,  to  fill  out  detailed 
questionnaires,  or  to  offer  personal  Insights. 
Inevitably,  therefore,  political  scientists  tend 


to  talk  to  political  scientists.  Legislators 
vary  greatly  In  their  attractiveness  as  sub- 
jects. Some  are  reflective,  prone  to  intellec- 
tuallze  their  behavior,  and  at  ease  In  dealing 
with  academicians.  Others,  unfortunately, 
have  none  of  these  qualities.  Yet,  the  latter 
are  equally  as  Important  as  the  former,  if  the 
scholar  wishes  to  sample  the  total  universe 
with  which  he  Is  dealing. 

Often  the  scholar  Is  faced  with  the  tough 
questions  of  choosing  between  rapport  and 
representativeness.  The  Brookings  Institution 
encountered  this  question  when.  In  1959,  It 
sponsored  a  series  of  roundtables  where  con- 
gressmen were  encouraged  to  discuss  their 
tasks  and  problems.  The  book  which  resulted 
(Charles  L.  Clapp's  The  Congressman:  His 
Work  as  He  sees  It)  Is  one  of  the  better  Items 
m  the  recent  literature:  but  the  findings  are 
severely  limited  by  the  sample  bias  dictated 
by  the  roundtable  techniques.  "The  partici- 
pants," Brookings  concedes,  "would  not  be 
regarded  as  'average'  congressmen.  As  a  group 
they  were  above  average  In  terms  of  effec- 
tiveness and  ability."  We  are  not  enlightened 
as  to  the  criteria  for  arriving  at  such  a  Judg- 
ment; presumably,  what  Is  Implied  by  "ef- 
fectiveness and  ability"  Is  in  part  a  member's 
willingness  to  participate  In  such  a  round- 
table.  (We  are  given  the  further  assurance 
that  the  "desirability"  of  having  participants 
of  varying  constituencies  and  Ideological 
viewpoints  was  "kept  In  mind."  But  one 
characteristic  of  the  participants  Is  note- 
worthy: all  were  from  Junior  or  middle  se- 
niority groups.  Seniority  leaders  were  not 
Invited  for  fear  their  presence  would  destroy 
the  spontaneity  of  the  discussions)  One 
need  not  dissent  from  the  tactical  wisdom  of 
Brookings'  decision  in  order  to  recognize  the 
very  real  danger  of  bias  Inherent  In  such 
techniques.  The  APSA's  admirable  Congres- 
sional Fellowship  Program  has  encountered 
a  parallel  problem,  as  Interns  have  tended 
through  the  years  to  cluster  In  the  offices  of 
a  few  "effective  and  able"  members. 

Even  If  this  methodological  barrier  can  be 
surmounted,  a  larger  and  more  subtle  prob- 
lem of  bias  pervades  the  new  research.  In  his 
attempt  to  penetrate  the  Institution  and 
view  it  on  Its  own  terms,  the  scholar  Inevi- 
tably develops  an  Identification  with  his  sub- 
ject matter.  Viewing  Congress  from  the 
Inside  out  rather  than  from  afar,  he  may 
very  well  alter  his  criteria  of  evaluation.  Put 
another  way,  he  may  be  Induced  to  accept 
the  definition  of  the  situation  espoused  by 
acrors  within  the  Institution.  Considered  In 
empirical  or  analytical  terms,  this  technique 
may  be  perfectly  defensible.  The  point  to  be 
made,  however.  Is  that  the  technique  Is  not 
neutral  In  Its  prescriptive  Implications. 

The  conservative  cast  of  much  recent  writ- 
ing on  Congress  may  well  be  a  product  of 
this  shift  of  perspective.  Consider,  for  ex- 
ample, the  changing  views  of  the  seniority 
system.  An  older  generation  of  academic  ob- 
servers hardly  needed  to  think  twice  before 
condemning  seniority  as  undemocratic  in 
reflecting  the  will  of  Congress  and  inefficient 
In  utilizing  the  talents  of  younger  members. 
But  the  new  generation  of  scholars  has 
argued  persuasively  that,  whatever  Its  merits 
as  personnel  policy,  selection  of  committee 
leaders  by  a  non-discretionary  system  serves 
to  reduce  and  contain  conflict  in  an  other- 
wise conflict  laden  Institution.  Now,  as  it 
happens,  there  is  probably  no  satisfactory 
substitute  for  what  Richard  Penno  has  called 
the  "senlorlty-protege-apprenticeshlp  sys- 
tem." Some  form  of  seniority  Is  found  In 
most  human  groups  (even  In  the  "councils 
of  elders"  who  run  most  academic  depart- 
ments of  political  science).  This  does  not 
imply  that  seniority  Is  beneficial  or  even,  for 
that  matter.  Inevitable.  But  In  altering  one's 
perspective  for  viewing  the  seniority  system, 
recent  scholarship  has  altered  the  order  and 
range  of  values  by  which  the  system  is 
evaluated. 

This  problem  Is  reflected  In  the  widespread 
use  of  so-called  "functional"  explanations  of 
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political  phenomena.  Through  this  mode  of 
explanation,  scholars  have  succeeded  in  lav- 
ing bare  many  of  the  "functions"  performed 
by  otherwise  irrational  or  Inexplicable  con- 
gressional  practices.  However,  whether  tfce 
fact  that  a  given  practice  (I.e.,  seniority 
serves  a  given  function  (I.e..  conflict  reduc- 
tion) justifies  its  continued  use  is  obviously 
a  very  different  matter.  For  one  thing 
practice  which  is  functional  from  one  per- 
spective may  be  dysfunctional  from  anothen 
(Does  the  seniority  system  produce  incom- 
petent leaders?)  For  another,  a  given  func- 
tion may  be  served  by  more  than  one  prac- 
tice. (Could  devices  be  found  to  compensate 
for  the  added  conflict  produced  by  electing 
committee  chairmen?)  Thus,  functiona; 
analysis,  while  suggestive  as  a  mode  of  ex- 
planation, must  be  used  with  caution  lest  it 
become  also  a  method  of  Justification. 

Such  prescriptive  problems  arise  from  the 
nature  of  the  empirical  and  analytical  tociis 
now  being  used  by  political  scientists.  If  they 
are  different  from  the  problems  encountered 
by  earlier  academic  critics  of  Congress,  thev 
are  no  less  important.  The  manner  In  which 
scholars  approach  an  institution  is  bound  to 
affect  the  goals  they  set  for  its  performance, 
and  in  turn  the  kinds  of  prescriptions  they 
are  likely  to  recommend  for  its  improve- 
ment. 

Academic  students  of  Congress,  then,  can- 
not escape  the  fact  that  their  empirical  and 
analytic  methods  have  prescriptive  conse- 
quences. Most  political  scientists,  happily, 
are  relatively  scrupulous  In  observing  dis- 
tinctions between  their  methods  and  their 
value  premises  (though  the  occasional  ap- 
pearance of  casual  polemics  by  academic  au- 
thors persuades  us  that  old  habits  die  hard). 
But  even  when  the  usual  distinctions  and 
disclaimers  have  been  made,  the  careful 
scholar  will  find  his  methods  obliging  him  to 
think  of  Congress  in  terms  of  certain  values. 

Political  scientists  need  not  shy  away  from 
evaluation.  At  minimum,  their  role  as  citi- 
zens require  periodic  Judgments  of  institu- 
tional peformance.  Beyond  this,  they  ouglit 
to  be  prepared  to  help  others  to  understand 
the  kinds  of  Judgments  which  must  be  made 
in  an  ongoing  {xsllty.  In  other  words,  they 
should  be  prepared  to  act  as  policy  scientists. 

For  the  time  being,  political  scientists 
must  exercise  modesty  In  approaching  this 
task:  as  the  saying  goes,  there  is  much  for 
them  to  be  modest  about.  Despite  decades  of 
research,  there  are  still  embarrassing  gaps  in 
our  basic  knowledge  of  how  Congress  and 
congressmen  behave.  Indeed,  the  shortcom- 
ing of  traditional  scholarly  criticisms  of  Con- 
gress was  not  that  they  were  critical,  but 
that  they  were  often  based  on  Insufficient 
Information.  As  Arthur  Maass  has  observed, 
the  widely  accepted  view  that  Congress  must 
be  reformed  Is  "poorly  sensed  because  so 
much  exaggeration  and  misinformation 
about  Congress  passes  for  intelligence." 

Yet  there  is  much  ground  for  believing 
that  many  of  the  Informational  gaps  are  at 
last  being  filled  in.  The  mounting  list  of 
really  first-rate  studies  Is  heartening  evi- 
dence that  scholars  are  getting  around  to 
their  basic  tasks:  and  the  APSA's  multi-vol- 
lune  study  of  Congress  will  undoubtedly  con- 
firm this  trend.  When  all  of  these  findings 
are  added  up,  they  should  place  the  political 
scientist  in  an  Immeasurably  stronger  posi- 
tion to  fulfill  his  roll  as  policy  scientist. 

The  current  reticence  on  the  part  of  politi- 
cal scientists  Is  hopefully  a  prelude  to  in- 
creased focus  on  evaluation.  As  Robert  A. 
Dahl  has  already  suggested  with  regard  to 
the  study  of  political  systems,  the  current 
trend  may  well  be  viewed  In  retrospect  as 
"a  fallow  period  in  whJch  the  soil  was  being 
prepared  for  a  new  crop  of  systematic  studies 
in  political  evaluation,"  These  future  ven- 
tures, Dahl  has  emphasized,  must  be  explicit 
and  systematic — as  opposed  to  "unsystema- 
tic. Implicit,  casual,  incidental,  or  seemingly 
accidental  appraisals." 

Of  what  should  an  "explicit  and  system- 
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.  .•  nrescrlptive  effort  consist?  We  believe 
'■^\  several  operations  are  Involved  in  such 

*  uv  Fir-^t  the  political  scientist  can  spe- 
^T  the  alternative  value  premises  upon 
"llh  congress  is.  or  might  be.  Judged.  Vast- 

*  Greater  information  is  needed  on  how  peo- 
•'  ^Ho  in  fact  make  assessments  of  political 
P'^  nn^ns-  and  what  we  do  know  In  gen- 
'"f^rbout  opinion-formation  suggests  that 
"  innulrv  would  be  fruitful.  From  an  ex- 
tuatC  of  public  assessments,  it  should 
rS  e  to  abstract  a  Umited  number  of 
Normative  models  of  congressional  function- 

'"lecond,  the  political  scientist  can  clarify 
^hf  relationships  between  values  and  par- 
?pular  institutional  arrangements.  This  op- 
Son  follows  logically  from  the  first.  What 
n.Pouences  flow  from  the  acceptance  of  a 
L°«n  moSel  of  Congress?  What  ramifications 
fre  there  in  institutional  terms?  To  clarify 
?hU  means-ends  relationships,  the  political 
SiTt  may  find  it  useful  to  build  hypo- 
Seal  models  of  his  own.  It  is  always  pos- 
ile  that  such  Utopian  effort  will  produce 
Sghts  which  open  up   genuinely  new  al- 

"Ttmrd 'function  which  the  political  sclen- 
tisV  can  perform  is  to  develop  measurements 
which  facilitate  assessment.  Given  certain 
va^ue  premises  and  certain  institutional  ar- 
rangements, what  would  indicate  that  the 
vaJues  were  being  well  served?  Many  more 
ritta  will  be  needed  before  this  function  can 
be  performed,  but  the  political  scientists 
lould  be  m  a  position  to  select,  gather,  and 
aaravze  the  types  of  data  which  would  be 
relevant  to  this  endeavor. 

Finally,  the  political  scientist  can  provide 
reliable  'information  on  the  "marketability 
of  soeclfic  reform  commodities.  In  a  recent 
book  yConpress  in  Crisis:  Politics  and  Con- 
nressional  Reform),  we  have  tried  to  demon- 
strate what  course  might  be  followed  by 
probing  the  attitudes  of  congressmen  toward 
re'orm  proposals.  We  would  not  argue  that 
the  onlv  eood  changes  are  those  which  can 
win  votes,  or  that  long-range  educational 
campaigns  cannot  change  the  likelihood  of 
in-^titutional  reconstruction.  But  a  knowl- 
edge of  "what  Is  possible"  is  at  the  center  of 
the  process  of  prescription. 

What  we  are  saving,  of  course,  is  that  the 
scholar  qua  scholar  is  not  qualified  to  select 
ultimate  goals  or  to  make  the  "political' 
choices  among  arrangements  designed  to 
serve  these  goals.  (Or  at  least  he  is  no  more 
qualified  thnn  anyone  else.)  What  he  can  do, 
however.  Is  to  throw  as  much  light  as  pos- 
sible upon  the  choice-making  process. 

No  doubt  political  scientists  will  continue 
to  perform  such  functions  largely  within  the 
institutional  setting  of  the  university.  Yet, 
here  as  elsewhere,  they  v.ill  undoubtedly  be 
lured  increa'^inglv  into  Institutional  linkages 
with  political  practitioners  Several  observers 
who  are  worried  about  the  "decline  of  Con- 
gress" have  already  proposed  that  Congress 
spon^r  its  own  "Institute  of  Scholars":  and 
the  proposal  for  a  nermanent  Congressional 
Reorganization  Committee,  presumably  with 
a  profes.sional  staff,  suggests  that  a  few  schol- 
ars mi!iht  be  recruited  to  provide  ammuni- 
tion for  Congress'  battle  for  survival.  Of 
course.  Congress  has  as  much  right  to  pro- 
fessional advice  as  anvnne  else.  But  In  the 
long  run,  we  suspect  that  the  most  effective 
prescriptive  work  will  come  from  political 
scientists  who  are  independent  of  the  insti- 
tution thev  are  studying.  In  this  way  the 
contemr)orarv  political  scientist  can  reap- 
proach  the  historic  role  of  his  predecessors: 
that  of  the  scholar  as  critic. 


HOW  SECURE   IS  YOUR  SOCIAL 
SECURITY? 


Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Col- 
lier] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.  j.v,„„„ 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr   COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Readers  Digest  earned  an 
article   entitled    'How   Secure   Is   \our 
Social  Security?"  written  by  Charles  Ste- 
venson. ■Washington  editor  of  the  pub- 
lication. The  article  created  considerable 
controversy     and     some     consternation 
among  many  of  my  constituents.  Most 
of  my  colleagues  will  recall  that  it  was 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  by 
Representative  Durward  Hall,  of  Mis- 
souri. 

-Wilbur  Cohen.  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  responded  to  Mr.  Stevenson  s 
article,  and  his  reply  charging  that  it  was 
an  unjustified  assault  on  the  financial 
soundness  of  the  social  security  system 
was  also  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

I  believe  it  is  only  proper  that  the  re- 
buttal to  Mr.  Cohen's  article  be  placed 
in  the  Record  at  this  time  because  a  dia- 
log on  this  issue  provides  the  means  by 
which  we  can  make  a  sound  analysis  of 
various  asnects  of  the  changing  social 
security  program.  Following  is  the  re- 
buttal submitted  by  Mr.  Stevenson: 

Under  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Wilbur  Cohen  has  prompted  an 
attack  of  such  proportions  against  this  article 
that  I  find  it  is  in  the  pubhc  Interest  to  set 
the  record  straight  for  those  persons  who 
otherwise  might  be  inclined  to  reg.ird  of- 
ficial statements  as  factual  because  these 
bear  the  august  imprimatur  of  their  govern- 
ment and  the  prestigious  signatures  of  high 

office 

The    purpose   of   the   article    was   not   to 
argue  against  having  a  Social  Security  pro- 
gram. Rather,  I  hoped  to  provide  a  clearer 
understanding    of    that    program    and    its 
changing  modus  operandi.  The  idea  was  not 
to  promote  a  fully  funded  reserve-type  in- 
surance scheme  as  against  a  reasonable  pay- 
as-vou-go  operation.  Rather,  it  was  to  docu- 
ment the  fact  that  Social  Security  payments 
in  reality  depend  on  the  willingness  of  cur- 
rent and   future  generations  of  workers   to 
meet   the    bill    through    their   payroll    taxes 
and  that  this  becomes  a  matter  of  national 
concern  due  to  the  President's  current  legis- 
lative effort  to  transfer  welfare  costs  to  the 
Social  Security  system.  I  raised  the  question 
as  to  how  far  this  welfare  trend  could  be 
expanded  without  hurting  the  economy  or  so 
adding  to  the  tax  burden  of  younger  working 
families  that  they'll  refuse  to  give  it  their  es- 
sential support.  And  to  avoid  such  a  disaster 
m  which  the  victims  would  be  the  outnum- 
bered retired  people.  I  suggested  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  blue  ribbon  investigation  of  Social 
Security  looking  to  a  return  to  original  sensi- 
ble Social  Security  principles  with  separate 
budgeted    welfare    payments    from    general 
revenues  to  cover  support  of  the  needy. 

All  this,  says  Mr.  Cohen  in  his  rebuttal  of 
September  27,  adds  up  to  an  unjustified  as- 
sau't  on  the  financial  soundness  of  the  Social 
Security  system  itself.  Nothing  more  graphi- 
cally shows  up  th"  nature  of  this  rebuttal 
than  two  or  three  of  what  would  appear  to 
the  uninitiated  as  his  most  telling  indict- 
ments „  , 

1.  Charge — On  reading  Mr.  Cohens  re- 
buttal the  average  reader  would  be  Justified 
m  concluding  that  I  misquoted  Rep.  John 
Byrnes,  the  senior  Republican  on  the  House 
■W'ays  and  Means  Committee,  as  saying.  "So- 
cial Securit"  Is  facing  a  crisis:  it  is  at  the 
crossroads."'  I  was  made  to  appear   incom- 


prehensibly dishonest  because  of  Mr.  Cohen's 
claim  that  Rep.  Byrnes  Joined  Chairman 
Wilbur  D.  Mills  and  tne  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  sponsoring  President 
Johnson's  legislative  program  which  I 
criticized.  "The  implication  that  Rep.  Byrnes 
agrees  with  the  charges  made  by  Mr. 
Stevenson  flies  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
Mr  Bvrnes  was  a  co-sponsor  of  the  Social 
Security  bill  now  before  Congress."  says  Mr. 
Cohen  ""and  is  contradicted  by  his  remarks 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  debate  on  the  bill." 

fact— We  interviewed  Rep.  Byrnes  in  con- 
nection with  what  the  story  was  about— 
the  drive  to  make  Social  Security  taxpayers 
take  over  the  cost  of  Americas  welfare  pro- 
grams, as  exemplified  by  the  President's  cur- 
rent legislative  effort^and  we  quoted  Rep. 
Byrnes  with  his  specific  approval  as  to  how 
it  would  appear  within  the  context  of  my 
report. 

Mr  Cohen's  references  to  Mr.  Byrnes  as 
a  "co-sponsor  of  the  Social  Security  bill"  are 
cynically  misleading  to  those  unfamiliar 
w'ith  the  legislative  process.  Mr.  Byrnes  did 
not  approve  the  presidential  bill.  Following 
heroic  efforts  within  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  against  the  White  House 
program,  he  Joined  Mr.  Mills  in  sponsoring 
an  amended  measure  which  did  little  more 
than  propose  cost-of-living  increases  In 
benefits  Rep.  Byrnes  never  spoke  in  favor 
of  the  President's  scheme,  only  in  defense  of 
a  far  less  expensive  program  despite  White 
House  and  big  labor  lobby  arm  twisting.  In 
short  Mr.  Byrnes'  remarks  during  debate 
were  in  support  of  legislation  that  had  been 
amended  against  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Cohen 
and   HEW. 

Therefore,  to  infer  that  Mr.  B>Tnes'  de- 
fense of  a  modified  bill  (which  wasn't  even 
part  of  mv  storv )  puts  him  at  odds  with  me 
and  In  support  of  the  President  is  as  ridic- 
ulous as  contending  that  a  legislator  who 
votes  funds  to  pay  Supreme  Court  salaries 
must  be  counted  as  approving  the  Courts 
decisions. 

As  Rep.  Byrnes  told  us:   "Social  Security 
is  at  a  crossroads,  but  the  problems  will  not 
be  completely  resolved  when  Congress  acts 
(either  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
bill  or  the  President's  version ) .  Were  going 
to  have  continuing  pressure  on  the  Integrity 
and  underlying  phllcsophy  of  the  system  and 
the  principles  upon  which  it  was  adopted— 
that  Social  Security  should  be  a  base  of  pro- 
tection and  that  benefits  should   be  wage- 
related  and  not  100  percent  welfare.  The  dan- 
ger is  that  Social  Security  will  become  not  a 
base  upon  which  to  build  savings  and  an- 
nuities but  that  it  will  be  the  sole  reliance 
for  retirement  In  too  many  cases.  This  was 
never  intended   by   the  founders.   This   be- 
comes a  dangerous  concept.  The  cost  of  So- 
cial Security  is  a  major  and  important  Item. 
We  are'concerned  as  to  what  it  does  to 
discourage  employment  opportunities.  Where 
the  money  is  going  to  come  from  is  a  very 
diflScult  question." 

Ways  and  Means  Chairman  MUls  moreover 
put  himself  on  the  printed  record  as  opposed 
to  the  President's  purposes.  I  took  our  quota- 
tion of  him  verbatim  from  the  Committee's 
transcript  during  hearings  on  the  President's 
proposals.  "It  staggers  my  imagination  that 
vou  would  come  forward  with  an  increase  in 
the  minimum  this  high  (870  a  month) ,"  Rep. 
Mills  told  the  witness,  Mr.  Cohen,  who  then 
replied  that  "perhaps  there  is  some  modifica- 
tion in  (Social  Security)  policy  that  is  em- 
bodied in  this  proposal"  and  added  that  its 
purpose  is  to  "make  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  reduction  of  poverty." 

However,  what  completely  demolishes  any 
attempt  to  palm  off  the  House  legislation  as 
support  for  the  Presidents  program  Is  the 
fact  that  as  soon  as  the  House  bill  wa«  passed 
up  to  the  Senate.  HEW  Secretary  Gardner 
asked  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  re- 
store cuts  which  the  House  had  made  in  the 
President's  plan.  On  August  22  he  testified 
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that  "we  believe  that  It  Is  both  feasible  and 
desirable  to  go  further  than  the  House  bill  In 
Improving  the  Social  Security  benefits  and 
the  protection  of  the  Social  Security  program 
...  we  urge  that  this  committee  restore  the 
15  percent  benefit  Increase  and  the  870  mini- 
mum benefit  that  the  President  proposed." 
(The  House  had  voted  a  $50  minimum  i  He 
went  on  to  urge  the  Senate  to  restore  still 
other  items  which  the  House  had  deleted. 

Moreover,  as  of  November  2  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  had  given  in  to  such  pres- 
sures and  it  had  rewritten  the  House  bill  In 
order  to  restore  what  the  White  House  had 
demanded  from  the  outset — $70  a  month 
minimum  benefits,  up  59  percent  from  $44 — 
with  everybody  in  retirement  to  get  at  least 
a  15  percent  bigger  check.  And  this.  It  was 
tentatively  decided,  would  be  financed  out  of 
an  immediate  $6.1  billion  increase  in  Social 
Security  taxes. 

"An  excellent  bill,"  declared  Mr.  Cohen, 
according  to  the  New  York  Times.  Although 
the  bill  as  finally  reported  out  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  disguised  the  high  costs 
by  proposing  to  pay  out  the  big  benefits  now 
and  schedule  the  large  tax  Increases  these 
entail  to  come  after  the  1968  elections  in- 
stead of  before,  the  committee's  report  lists 
the  ultimate  combined  employee-employer 
tax  at  11  6  percent  on  the  first  $10,800  of  a 
worker's  earnings — a  total  annual  $1,252.80 
tax  on  a  single  job. 

(When  Senator  Rlblcoff  of  Connecticut 
was  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, and  the  titular  head  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity system,  he  told  Congress  that  a  10 
percent  tax  would  be  as  high  as  Congress 
could  legislate  with  safety  to  the  economy.) 
And  this  Is  Just  the  beginning.  Already  the 
two  Senators  Kennedy  and  nine  others  have 
introduced  legislation  to  raise  the  taxable 
wage  base  to  $15,000  and  draw  an  additional 
huge  Social  Security  subsidy  from  the 
TVeastu-y's  general  revenues.  And  meanwhile, 
Mr.  Cohen,  himself,  has  publicly  called  for 
jumping  the  payroll  tax  alone  to  an  ulti- 
mate 20  percent  on  a  single  job. 

2.  Charge — That  continuing  "highly  re- 
sponsible surveillance"  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  by  its  chairman.  Rep. 
Mills,  and  more  Important,  by  "four  major 
commissions  of  distinguished  laymen  "  known 
as  the  "Social  Security  Advisory  Councils" 
have  guaranteed  the  correctness  of  the  sys- 
tem. Under  Secretary  Cohen  makes  a  special 
point  of  this  in  his  rebuttal  with  the  Impli- 
cation that  this  review  process  not  only  dis- 
putes evidence  such  as  mine  but  causes  my 
appeal  for  a  blue-ribbon  Hoover  Commission 
investigation  to  lack  any  semblance  of 
reality. 

Fact — Chairman  Mills  certainly  is  a  re- 
straining influence  on  spending  schemes 
which  he  regards  as  exorbitant,  but  he 
doesn't  hesitate  to  retreat,  as  he  did  when  he 
withdrew  his  opposition  to  Medicare  and 
Medicaid,  on  concluding  that  he  could  no 
longer  stem  the  tide.  So  while  Mr.  Mills  and 
his  committee  have  done  about  as  well  as 
honest  men  In  their  political  position  could 
be  expected  to  do  under  a  variety  of  admin- 
istrations, this  doesn't  make  a  Hoover  Com- 
mission type  of  inquiry  superfluous. 

Af05t  of  all.  however,  the  Social  Security 
Advisory  Councils  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
chaired  by  the  Social  Security  Commissioner 
himself  have  scarcely  proved  a  setup  for  ob- 
jective analysis.  To  call  them  "independent." 
as  Mr.  Cohen  does,  only  perpetuates  a  notori- 
ous fiction.  As  documented  in  the  Oongres- 
siONAL  Reooko.  voltime  109,  part  7.  page  9246. 
the  New  York  Times  quoted  Social  Security 
Commissioner  Ball  sajrlng  In  a  speech  that 
the  most  recent  cotindl  would  draft  an  ex- 
pansion of  Social  Seciirlty  taxes  and  benefits 
and  add  a  hospital  Insurance  program,  and  all 
this  a  month  before  this  council  was  even 
appointed  and  18  months  before  its  recom- 
mendations were  even  to  be  announced.  Dor- 


rance  Bronson,  assistant  actuary  of  the  So- 
cial Security  agency  from  1938  to  1944.  com- 
plained to  the  Society  of  Actuaries  that 
council  members  representing  employes  came 
only  from  such  as  the  AFL-CIO,  while  none 
of  the  three  members  supposed  to  represent 
employers  came  from  an  office  of  any  em- 
ployer-oriented organization  such  as  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  or  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers.  Ten  of  this  council's 
12  members  were  chosen  from  persons  who 
had  publicly  committed  themselves  to  sup- 
port the  Social  Security  setup  and  Medicare 
even  before  they  were  appointed. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
Itself  has  at  last  become  so  fed  up  with  the 
impropriety  of  this  sounding-board  arrange- 
ment that  its  own  current  legislation — not 
that  of  the  administration — proposes  to  bar 
the  Social  Security  Commissioner  from  coun- 
cil membership.  Senators  Hugh  D.  Scott  of 
Pennsylvania,  Charles  Percy  of  Illinois  and 
James  B.  Pearson  of  Kansas  and  other  Sen- 
ators have  called  for  a  separate  investigation 
of  the  Social  Security  system.  So  has  Ray- 
mond E.  King  of  the  National  Association  of 
Life  Underwriters;  also  Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
the  liberal  Democrat  from  Indiana,  who  com- 
plains that  "one  of  the  real  problems  in 
government  Is  the  fact  that  there  is  really 
no  comprehensive  legislative  oversight  ,  .  . 
to  see  what  you  have  done  and  reexamine  It 
in  the  light  of  what  you  want  to  do."  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  reported  last  year  that 
"in  the  past  ten  years  the  expansion  of  the 
retirement,  survivors  and  disability  programs 
has  usually  been  undertaken  without  con- 
sideration for  the  economic  Impact  of  the 
programs." 

Moreover,  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research,  headed  by  Dr.  Arthur  F.  Burns, 
has  Just  begun  a  comprehensive  study  of 
Social  Security  because,  he  says,  "the  need 
to  study  It  and  the  related  programs  Is  ob- 
vious. The  whole  welfare  program  requires 
examination."  A  former  chairman  of  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers and  a  former  member  of  Social  Security 
Advisory  Councils  himself,  Dr.  Burns  says 
of  the  latter  that  "the  scope  is  restricted. 
The  amount  of  study  is  limited.  Only  now 
and  then  Is  there  a  show  of  Independence. 
There  is  all  the  more  reason  for  a  thorough 
and  objective  study  as  is  contemplated  by 
the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research." 
The  Brookings  Institution  also  has  felt  it 
essential  to  launch  a  study  of  its  own. 

But   as   important  as  any  other  develop- 
ment is  the  recommendation  of  the  Republi- 
can   Coordinating   Committee   comprised   of 
President     Eisenhower,     recent     Republican 
presidential  candidates,  six  Republican  sena- 
tors, nine  Republican  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  representatives  from,  the 
Republican   National   Committee   and   state 
legislators  and  eight  Republican  governors — 
John   A.   Love   of   Colorado,   John  Volpe   of 
Massachusetts,  George  Romney  of  Michigan. 
Nelson   Rockefeller  of  New  York,   Raymond 
Shafer    of    Pennsylvania,    John    Chafee    of 
Rhode  Island,  N41s  Boe  of  South  Dakota  and 
Daniel  J.  Evans  of  Washington.  Last  April  10 
this  group  officially  called  for  an  investiga- 
tion such  as  I  proposed,  and  in  these  words: 
The  Republican   Coordinating   Committee 
recornmends    that   a   careful   and    impartial 
study  be  made  of  the  entire  Social  Security 
system — its    theory   as   well   as   its   practice. 
This    survey    should    be    made    without    the 
built-in     defenses     of    preconceptions    and 
vested  interests.  Continued  "patching" — in- 
creases and  extensions  of  benefits — may  even- 
tually  impose    more  of  a   burden   than   the 
system   can   bear.   .   .    .   There   has   been   no 
thorough  and  detailed  study  of  the  Social 
Security  system  since  its  inception.  We  need 
an  accurate  understanding  oj  the  system  to 
determine    if    Social    Security,   as   presently 
constructed,   can   endure   on   a  sound   basis 
in  the  decades  to  come  and  whether  we  can 
accomplish   new   Social   Security   objectives 


without  a  major  revision  of  Social  Security, 
concept  and  structure. 

If  further  proof  of  flimslness  of  Under 
Secretary  Cohen's  rebuttal  is  needed,  sim- 
ply pick  at  random  from  the  rest  of  hlj 
paper. 

1 — I  quoted  Social  Security's  chief  .ictuarv 
Robert  J.  Myers,  to  show  that  the  combined 
Social  Security  t?x  paid  by  an  employe  and 
his  employer  could  buy  a  private  insurance 
annuity  policy  that  would  pay  the  employe  a 
much  larger  pension  than  he  could  hope  tor 
under  the  Social  Security  law.  In  the  lo.ne 
run."  records  Mr.  Myers,  "covered  employes 
do  not  receive  benefits  equivalent  in  value 
to  what  would  be  purchasable  from  the  com- 
bined employer-employe  contributions.  Thij 
quite  naturally  must  be  the  case."  But  Mr 
Cohen  insists  In  his  rebuttal  that  young 
workers  "will  get  Social  Security  protection 
worth  20  to  25  percent  more  than  they  will 
pay  in  Social  Security  contributions  '. 
Young  workers  could  not  buy  comparable 
Insurance  protection  from  private  insurance 
companies  at  anywhere  near  the  amount 
they  pay  for  their  Social  Security  protec- 
tion." How  is  he  able  to  Bay  this?  Simply  by 
excluding  from  his  calculations  the  employ- 
er's taxes  made  in  behalf  of  his  employe 

2 — I  wrote  that  part  of  the  costs  of  the 
President's  program  would  be  paid  by  raising 
the  income  taxes  of  1.400.000  persons  over 
65  years  old  who've  been  able  to  save  enough 
so  that  with  Social  Security  they  have  In- 
comes of  $6000  or  more.  But  Mr.  Cohen  re- 
plies: "There  is  no  truth  in  the  statement  in 
the  article  that  the  method  of  removing 
these  people  from  poverty  would  be  through 
the  raising  of  income  taxes."  How  can  he 
say  this?  Simply  by  ignoring  the  fact  that 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Stanley 
S.  Surrey  in  testlflng  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  about  this  very  pro- 
gram (pages  200-201  of  hearings)  declared: 
"The  remaining  1.4  million  older  tajpayers, 
about  seven  percent  of  the  elderly,  will  hove 
their  taxes  increased.  .  .  .  The  benefits  ex- 
tended through  our  tax  system  to  the  elderly 
.  .  .  will  go  to  those  who  because  old  age  has 
imposed  particular  financial  problems  need 
tax  relief  the  most." 

3 — I  quoted  from  the  government's  suc- 
cessful argument  of  record  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  show  that  although  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  leads  the  people 
to  believe  they  are  buying  private-styled 
insurance  with  guaranteed,  contractual  pay- 
ments, "there  is  no  contract"  in  fact,  no 
"indefeasible  right  to  receive  for  life  a  fixed 
monthly  benefit."  The  government  success- 
fully argued  that  "Social  Security  must  be 
reviewed  as  a  welfare  instrument  to  which 
legal  concepts  of  "insurance."  'property.' 
'vested  rights."  'annuities.'  etc.,  can  be  ap- 
plied only  at  the  risk  of  serious  distortion  of 
language";  that  it  Is  a  "program  under 
which  those  with  Jobs  are  taxed  chiefly  to 
provide  the  funds  for  current  benefits  to 
aged  beneficiaries  and  other  eligible  sur- 
vivors"; that  "no  beneficiary  or  prospective 
beneficiary  acquires  any  Interest  In  the  fund 
Itself — monthly  benefit  payments  are  volun- 
tary payments  to  the  recipient,  property  ac- 
quired by  gift."  Fiu-thermore.  I  quoted  from 
the  successful  argument  that  "the  benefits 
conferred  may  be  redistributed  or  with- 
drawn at  any  time  In  the  discretion  of 
Congress." 

But  Mr.  Cohen  replies:  "Mr.  Stevenson  dis- 
torts the  legal  Issues.  He  has  several  quotes 
which  to  a  lawyer  and  a  general  reader 
would  appear  to  be  from  the  Court's  deci- 
sion, but  they  are  not.  He  not  only  does  not 
quote  from  the  Court's  decision  but  fails  to 
mention  that  the  Court  decision  reversed 
the  contention  of  the  Justice  Department 
brief  {prepared  in  the  Eisenhower  Adminis- 
tration) that  the  program  is  not  an  insur- 
ance program." 

The  documented  fact,  In  spite  of  Mr. 
Cohen's  statement,  Is  that  this  was  not  the 
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^  ..nhower  Administration  trying  in  vain  to 

f^oduce  a  new  interpretation  of  the  Social 
Sruritv   law.    It   was   the   government,   for 

MPh  Mr  Cohen  at  the  time  was  a  Social 
ri^uritv    consultant,    successfully     arguing 

«m  in  I960  as  it  had  successfully  argued 

parlier  administrations  exactly  what  the 

S,rtal  Securitv  law   is  instead  of  what   Its 

!^napandists"then   and   today   would   have 

fh/owp'.e  and  Congress  believe  it  is. 

DesDite  Mr.  Cohen  to  the  contrary,  the 
"imreme  Court's  decision  states  unequlvo- 
?X  that  "eligibility  for  benefits  and  the 
Tmount  of  such  benefits  do  not  in  any  true 
>pnse  depend  on  contribution  to  the  pro- 
mam  ■  ■  Persons  gainfully  employed  and 
'hose  who  employ  them  are  taxed  to  permit 


'the  vayvient  of  benefits  to  the  retired  and 
ILbled  and  their  dependents  .  .  .  ."  The 
rourfs  decision  declared  that  a  Social  Se- 
curMy  beneficiary  has  no  "accrued  property 
riahts"  to  a  government  check,  his  "non- 
rontractual  interest  .  .  .  cannot  be  soundly 
analogized  to  that  of  the  holder  of  an  an- 
nuity whose  rights  to  benefits  are  bottomed 
on  his  contractual  premium  payments.'  As 
emphasized  by  the  Court,  payments  to  him 
mil  depend  entirely  on  future  "judgments 
and  preferences  as  to  the  proper  allocation 
ni  the  nation's  resources."  and  that  Con- 
nress  u-hich  must  exercise  these  judgments 
and  preferences,  "retained  a  clause  expressly 
reserving  to  it  'the  right  to  alter,  amend  or 
repeal  any  provision'  of  the  act." 

When  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
surrey  appeared  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  last  spring  In  behalf  of 
the  Presidents  program.  Rep.  Tom  Curtis 
of  Missouri  (page  378  of  hearings)  asked 
him-  '■//  Congress  changes  the  law  and  low- 
ers the  benefits  that  people  get  under  Social 
security,  does  any  citizen  have  a  right  to 
come  in  and  insist  on  the  benefits  at  a  higher 
leveP"  In  line  with  the  foregoing  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  Assistant  Secretary 
surrey  replied:  "/  would  think  not."  And 
Rep  Curtis  rejoined:  "No.  of  course  not.  and 
thi^  is  part  of  the  basic  legal  theory  of  So- 
cial Security:  that  it  is  a  gratuity  and  not  a 
right."  ^  . 

Yet  m  the  face  of  the  Court  decisions  and 
ill  the  foregoing,  Mr.  Cohen  would  have  you 
believe  that  I  erred  in  echoing  the  Court's 
own  findings  that  the  payments  will  depend 
on  the  willingness  of  future  generations  to 
submit  to  taxation  for  the  wherewithal.  At 
the  outset  of  his  rebuttal  he  declares  ■■cate- 
gorically." as  he  puts  it:  ■'Present  and  po- 
tential 'beneficiaries  of  Social  Security  will 
get  the  benefits  provided  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity law.''  How  can  he  say  this?  Why.  sim- 
ply tjy  resort  to  omitting  at  this  point  the 
fact  that  the  law  is  subject  to  change  at  any 
time. 

Mr.  Cohen  has  been  associated  with  the 
Social  Security  bureaucracy  and  with  enlarg- 
ing its  programs  ever  since  the  first  law  was 
put  on  the  books.  He  is  the  administration's 
chief  Social  Security  architect.  He  does  not 
speak  out  of  Ignorance.  Nevertheless,  the  few 
samples  I've  cited  from  his  rebuttal  are  but 
typical  of  his  entire  document.  He  attempts 
to  cast  public  doubt  on  the  accuracy  of  my 
facts  onlv  through  resort  to  diversionary 
tactics  arid  mental  sleight  of  hand— tactics 
which  cannot  hide  the  fact  that  nowhere 
does  he  actually  deny  the  article's  disclosure 
that: 

There  is  great  concern  about  the  Increase 
in  the  Social  Security  tax  burden  as  proposed 
by  the  President. 

Both  Mr.  Mills'  and  Mr.  Byrnes'  concern 
about  this  is  represented  (a>  by  their  state- 
ments during  congressional  hearings  and  (b) 
the  bill  that  they  and  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  sponsored  which  would 
drastically  scale  down  the  Social  Security  tax 
burden  proposed  by  the  administration. 

Benefits  are  not  a  contractual  obligation 
to  the  U.S.  government. 

Social  Security  can't  be  regarded  as  a  fed- 


erally administered  insurance  program  such 
as  the  governments  own  program  would  lead 
people  to  believe  it  is. 

The  Soci.^1  Security  taxes  are  not  In  the 
nature  of  premiums. 

On  retirement  a  person  fails  to  acquire  an 
Indefeasible  right  to  receive  benefits  for  life. 

Millions  of  addiUonal  persons  who  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  have  paid  for  their 
benefits  have  been  blanketed  into  the  sys- 
tem to  the  end  that  current  beneficiaries 
contributed  onlv  one  tenth  of  the  value  of 
their  annuities  and  that  the  remaining  90 
percent  of  theu-  benefits  come  out  of  levies 
on  the  payrolls  of  younger  workers. 

The  unfunded  outstanding  obligations  of 
the  system  now  total  $350  billion  and  would 
soar  to  $417  billion  under  the  President's 
proposals. 

The  so-called  retirement  test  does  dis- 
courage some  beneficiaries  from  augmenting 
their  incomes  by  working. 

No  beneficiary  or  prospective  beneficiary 
acquires  an  interest  in  Social  Security  trust 

funds.  ^  ^  , 

There  Is  a  lack  of  correlation  between  total 
Social  Security  taxes  paid  and  the  amount 
of  benefit*  payable  to  a  widow  with  a  child 
or  the  taxpayer  and  dependent  spouse  or 
the  taxpaver  himself  on  retirement. 

The  benefits  may  be  redistributed  or  with- 
drawn by  future  acts  of  Congress 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  this.  Mr.  Cohen  con- 
cludes that:  "Mr.  Stevenson  has  not  clarified 
any  fundamental  issues.  .  .  .  What  he  has 
done  has  been  a  great  disservice  to  the  mil- 
lions of  Social  Security  beneficiaries  and  the 
millions  who  are  counting  on  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits  In  the  future."  And  what  Mr. 
Cohen  has  written  has  been  seized  upon, 
made  into  a  press  release,  distributed  around 
the  country  both  by  administration  legisla- 
tors and  the  bureaucracy  as  the  truth  and 

onlv  truth.  ^    .     ... 

Why  on  the  face  of  the  record  is  it  not 
important  to  explore  the  biggest  policy  is- 
sue of  all— the  protection  to  every  American 
Individual  of  some  opportunity  to  provide 
out  of  his  earnings,  after  paying  his  state 
and  local  taxes,  for  his  family's  dally  needs, 
to  have  enough  left  over  to  give  his  chil- 
dren the  best  education  he  can  afford  and 
Uv  to  save  something  for  his  own  old  age- 
to'  protect  the  right  of  each  individual  to  a 
little  of  the  fruits  of  his  efforts? 

Why  is  it  a  "disservice"  to  Americans  to 
tell  them  truths  about  the  program  in  which 
they  have  invested  their  future?  And  how 
does  it  inspire  peoples  confidence  in  a  fed- 
eral program  if  the  people  in  charge  of  it 
handle  factual  material  about  it  the  way 
that  Mr.  Cohen  does  here? 

Indeed  Rep.  Durward  Hall  of  Missouri  had 
my  article  read  into  the  Congressional  Record 
of  September  27  with  this  announcement: 
"The"  author  has.  for  perhaps  the  first  time, 
given  the  American  people  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  how  the  system  operates  and  the 
dangers  that  threaten  Its  fiscal  solvency  If 
Doliticlans  try  to  outbid  each  other."  (Page 
26995  of  the  Congressional  Record.) 

Rep.  Tom  Curtis  of  Missouri,  one  of  the  na- 
tion's real  students  of  the  subject,  feels  It 
incumbent  upon  himself  to  answer  Mr.  Co- 
hen on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Rep.  Curtis 
does  not  whoUv  agree  with  some  of  my  con- 
clusions, all  of  which  makes  his  statement 
(see  pages  2S46-66  of  Congressional  Rec- 
ord) the  more  important. 

Moreover,  his  forthright  remarks  make  me 
feel  that  Mr.  Mills  went  overboard  in  his 
comments  about  the  article,  perhaps  because 
Mr  Mins  too  was  misled  by  Mr.  Cohen's  sins 
of  omission.  Or  perhaps  because  he  felt  the 
article  somehow  reflected  unfavorably  on  his 
handling  of  Social  Security  legislation.  I  con- 
tinue to  have  respect  and  sympathy  for  Mr. 
Mills  considering  the  tremendous  pressures 
bearing  down  on  him.  Here  is  a  man  who 
fought  against  his  own  President's  Social  Se- 
curity proposals,  pushed  a  more  sensible  bill 


through  the  House,  generously  went  to  bat  for 
HEW  by  endorsing  its  RD  rebuttal— only  to 
be  faced  by  the  administration's  iicfonoua 
efforts  in  the  Senate  committee  to  undo  all 
his  months  of  legislative  effort. 

Rep  Curtis  said:  'I  fl^ud  that  it  (my 
article  I  has  raised  some  important  points 
and  challenges  some  half-truths  and  mislead- 
ing conclusions  that  have  been  promulgated 
bv  the  Social  Security  Administration  for 
many  decades.  It  (the  article)  essentially 
calls  upon  the  public  to  put  on  its  own  think- 
ing cap  and  examine  into  the  matter 
Itself  ...  I  find  the  scholarship  in  Mr. 
Stevenson's  article  sound  and  his  syllogisms 
generallv  stated  fairly.  ...  I  have  also  care- 
fully examined  Mr.  Cohen's  rebuttal.  I  find 
It  seeks  to  build  upon  the  half-truths  and 
misleading  conclusions  the  Social  Security 
Administration  has  been  promulgating  for 
some  time.  I  find  that  it  does  not  forth- 
rlghtly  state  what  the  basic  differences  oi 
opinion  are  between  the  defenders  of  the  So- 
cial Securitv  svstem  and  its  present-day 
critics  so  that  the  public  can  understand  the 
dialogue  and  reach  some  conclusions  of  Its 

own 

•I  believe  the  Social  Security  system  Is  in 
serious  trouble,  primarily  because  its  pro- 
moters win  not  listen  to  honest  criticism 
and  replv  to  it  forthrightly.  I  think  the  sys- 
tem can'be  and  must  be  saved.  But  I  believe 
ii  we  continue  much  further  along  the  path 
we  are  pursuing  by  accusing  anyone  who 
dares  raise  these  questions  of  performing  'a 
great  disservice  to  the  milUons  of  Social 
Security  beneficiaries  and  the  millions  of 
people  who  are  counting  on  Social  Security 
benefits  in  the  futiue.'  the  system  wtU  be 
destroyed    ... 

"In  other  words,  the  concern  lest  social  in- 
surance become  welfare  is  senous.  a  con- 
cern which  all  of  us  on  Ways  and  Means  who 
have  studied  the  system  share.  It  does  no 
good  for  us  to  pass  off  outside  criticism  on 
this  score  as  being  half-truths  and  drawing 
erroneous  conclusions.  Indeed,  we  need  a 
great  deal  more  examination  into  this  mat- 
ter than  we  have  undertaken  In  the  past. 

"Mr  Cohen  In  his  adhonunem  defense  of 
the  system  refers  to  the  various  advisory 
councils  which  have  given  Social  Security 
an  upcheck.  .  .  .  Indeed,  the  panels  chaired 
by  the  Director  of  Social  Security  have  been 
selected  because  they  were  partisans  of  a 
particular  point  of  view  about  the  Social 
Security  system  and  development.  .  .  .  In- 
deed we  do  need  a  blue-ribbon  committee  of 
top  experts  to  study  our  .Social  Security  sys- 
tem who  have  diverse  views  on  the  Issues 
involved,  as  the  Reader's  Digest  article  ad- 
vocates. 

•The  Reader  s  Ehgest  article  points  up  an- 
other serious  question:  How  far  can  the  pay- 
roll tax  be  increased  before  it  reaches  the 
point  of  diminishing  returns?  .  .  .  Many 
scholars  are  now  seriously  concerned  about 
this  matter.  .  .  .  Notably  Mr.  Cohen  ignores 
this  issue  too  m  his  rebuttal.  The  data  In  the 
Reader's  Digest  article  which  points  to  the 
increased  benefits  a  person  can  get  from  a 
private  pension  plan— because  it  must  be 
funded— is  accurate.  The  rebuttal  of  Mr. 
Cohen  is  inaccurate.  ...  So  the  critics  of 
the  Social  Security  are  correct  in  saying  that 
the  system  is  actuarially  and  fl.nanclally  un- 
sound, applying  the  standards  of  private  in- 
surance. ...  Mr.  Cohen  seeks  to  throw  the 
inquirer  off  the  track. 

"  Again  I  find  that  Mr.  Cohen's  rebut- 
tal avoids  the  Issue  and  seeks  to  obfuscate  It. 
Social  Insurance  benefits  are  gratuities,  the 
Supreme  Court  held,  not  contractual  rights. 
Congress  can  take  away  the  payments  If  It 
chooses.  On  this  basis,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  held  that  the  payments  made  to  peo- 
ple qualified  under  Social  Security  were  not 
taxable  Income,  they  were  not  earned  rights, 
contractual  rights,  but  gratuities,  and  under 
the  federal  Income  tax  laws  gratuities  have 
not  been  taxed  and  are  not  tax«J. 
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"From  a  practical  political  standpoint,  the 
90th  Congress  Is  not  going  to  take  away  So- 
cial Security  benefits — nor  any  Congress  In 
the  next  ten  years.  But  what  about  Con- 
gresses elected  by  people  who  do  not  pay  In  $1 
and  get  out  $20  as  those  who  have  received 
Social  Security  did.  or  pay  In  $1  and  get  out 
$10  as  those  presently  receiving  payments 
did.  but  by  people  who  are  required  to  make 
up  some  of  this  difference?  And  who.  if  they 
paid  In — with  their  employers — an  amount  of 
money  equivalent  to  their  Social  Security 
tax  to  a  funded  program,  would  get  out  twice 
or  thrice  as  much  in  benefits  and  be  able  to 
enforce  their  right  to  benefits  in  the  courts? 
"I  am  not  so  certain.  Nor  am  I  so  certain,  as 
Mr.  Cohen  seems  to  be,  that  future  Con- 
gresses will  merely  Increase  the  benefits  these 
young  people  are  to  receive — because  Increas- 
ing these  benefits,  if  the  system,  on  its  own 
assumptions.  Is  to  remain  actuarially  and  fis- 
cally soimd — will  require  further  increasing 
the  base  upon  which  Social  Security  tax  is 
levied  and  probably  further  Increasing  the 
tax  rate  as  well. 

•■The  half-truths  of  Mr.  Cohen  and  the 
Social  Security  administrators  and.  yes.  the 
advisory  councils,  are  basically  hidden  in  the 
semantics  they  have  carefully  employed  over 
the  years  to  make  the  term  'social  insurance' 
appear  to  be  Insurance.  They  use  all  the 
words  developed  In  the  insurance  field  with 
which  the  public  is  familiar,  'premiums,' 
'benefits  entitlements,'  'actuarially,'  and  so 
forth,  knowing  that  these  terms,  if  they  have 
meaning  in  social  insurance,  have  different 
meanings  when  used  in  private  Insurance. 
Social  insurance  Is  not  Insurance.  ,  ,  . 

"People  have  been  taught  to  believe  they 
have  paid  Into  a  system,  that  they  have  saved, 
that  they  are  entitled  to  benefits.  This  is  un- 
true. Yet  they  believe  it  because  this  has 
been  the  propaganda  that  the  Readers 
Digest  article  has  dared  to  contest.  As  citi- 
zens they  can  qualify  for  Social  Security 
benefits  established  by  law,  and  the  law  If 
changed  can  only  be  changed  to  relate  to  all 
citizens  equally.  But  the  law  can  be 
changed — at  least  in  theory,  if  not  from  a 
practical  political  standpoint — to  pay  all  citi- 
zens equally,  a  zero  amount. 

"I've  tried  to  say  Just  enough  hopefully  to 
keep  the  public  dialogue  which  the  Reader's 
Digest  article  has  started  going  .  .  .  the 
dialogue  Is  not  going  to  be  stopped  Time  Is 
catching  up  with  us.  Let  us  hope  that 
politics  does  not  destroy  Social  Security." 
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A  POUNDING  FOR  SOCIALISM 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ash- 
brook]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  today.  November 
20.  commented  editorially  on  the  devalu- 
ation of  the  British  pound  and  the  lesson 
to  be  learned  here  in  the  United  States. 
Although  the  U.S.  economy,  it  is  true, 
Is  much  larger  than  Britain's,  still  the 
cradle-to-the-grave  welfare  policies 
which  are  offered  as  remedies  here  In 
this  country  should  be  given  closer 
scrutiny. 

On  Friday,  November  17.  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  wondered  about  the  fu- 
ture of  the  British  pound,  and  whether 
It  would  be  devalued.  The  very  next  day 
the  British  Oovernment  announced  that 
It  was  cutting  the  value  of  the  pound 


sterling  from  $2.80  to  $2.40.  Here  are  the 
two  Journal  editorials  which  provide 
some  provocative  observations  on  this 
latest  development  and  the  need  for  a 
return  to  more  responsible  fiscal  policies. 
Devaluation  Delusions 
Once  again  speculation  Is  rife  about  the 
future  of  the  British  pound.  Will  It  be  de- 
valued and.  If  so,  when? 

The  questions  are  of  Importance  In  Wash- 
ington as  well  as  London,  and  not  only  be- 
cause of  friendly  Interests  In  the  fortunes  of 
a  close  ally.  Devaluation  would  persuade 
many  people  that  the  U.S.  dollar  was  under 
serious  pressure,  and  In  nervous  world 
money  marts  the  thought  can  father  the 
fact. 

The  basic  trouble  Is  that  neither  the  U.S. 
nor  Britain  seems  willing  to  do  enough  to 
assure  monetary  stability. 

For  a  while  last  year,  Britain's  Labor  gov- 
ernment appeared  to  sense  the  urgency  of 
the  situation;  it  began  edging  toward  aus- 
terity. But  years  of  Inflationary  high  living 
and  labor  union  coddling  have  left  effects 
that  can't  be  corrected  overnight — or  en- 
tirely painlessly. 

When  the  pains  took  the  form  of  a  busi- 
ness slowdown,  the  British  government 
bowed  to  political  pressures  and  resumed 
stimulation  of  the  economy.  Business  re- 
sponded to  some  extent,  but  a  series  of  Ir- 
responsible strikes  curbed  foreign  trade  and 
further  weakened  the  balance  of  payments. 
A  few  days  ago  the  pound.  In  terms"  of  the 
U.S.  dollar,  sank  to  the  lowest  level  In  a 
decade. 

Reversing  itself  again,  the  Labor  govern- 
ment Is  now  moving  up  Interest  rates.  And 
this  week  it  was  assured  of  continued  mas- 
sive support  from  Washington  and  else- 
where to  shore  up  the  sagging  pound. 

Through  one  manipulation  or  another. 
London  and  Washington  could  probably 
prop  up  the  pound  Indefinitely.  Such  tactics, 
however,  would  hardly  bring  long-run  bene- 
fits to  Britain.  They  would  for  one  thing 
allow  the  British  to  convince  themselves 
that  It's  perfectly  all  right  to  pursue  busi- 
ness as  usual,  a  delusion  that  in  time  would 
be  exposed  as  exactly  that. 

If  the  pound  actually  is  overvalued  In 
terms  of  other  currencies,  perhaps  the  best 
course  might  be  to  accept  the  Inevitable  and 
devalue.  It  would  be  useful,  though,  only  if 
accompanied  by  Arm  monetary  and  fiscal 
measures  to  preserve  sterling's  new  value, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Otherwise,  one 
devaluation  all  too  probably  would  merely  be 
the  preclude  to  still  further  erosion  of  the 
pound. 

Devaluation's  merit.  In  other  words,  is  only 
as  a  recognition  of  reality,  not  as  a  ploy  In 
an  international  financial  game.  While  Its 
immediate  effect  would  be  to  make  British 
exports  cheaper  In  world  markets,  that  im- 
pact would  oe  quickly  offset  by  devaluation, 
or  other  defensive  moves,  by  other  nations 
Devaluation  thus  Isn't  likely  to  end  Britain's 
trade  deficit,  which  now  Is  at  Its  worst  level 
ever. 

The  U.S.  has  even  less  room  for  maneuver 
than  Britain.  Even  If  the  dollar  Is  over- 
valued, devalutlon  would  be  a  slap  at  those 
nations  that  have  been  encouraged  by  Wash- 
ington to  hang  onto  dollars  Instead  of  ex- 
changing them  for  what's  left  of  U.S.  gold. 

Both  Britain  and  the  U.S.  are  to  some 
degree  experiencing  the  result  of  a  world 
monetary  system  that  Imposes  Uttle  or  no 
effective  discipline  on  domestic  financial 
policy.  When  the  world  was  on  a  true  gold 
standard,  a  half  century  ago,  a  persistent 
balance-of-payment  deficit  forced  a  nation  to 
forgo  excesses  In  the  fiscal  and  monetary 
spheres. 

A  return  to  a  real  gold  standard  Is  theoreti- 
cally possible  but  presumably  out  of  the 
question  politically.  So.  too,  is  full  adoption 
of  a  system  of  completely  free  foreign  ex- 


change rates,  which  would  compel  everv  na- 
tion every  day  to  assess  the  worth  of  it- 
currency  In  the  eyes  of  the  world.  ° 

There  may  be  more  reason  to  hope  that 
most  nations  could  eventually  agree  to  re- 
duce the  rigidity  of  the  present  system  o' 
fixed,  and  artificially  supported,  exchange 
rates.  If  currencies  were  permitted  to  flue- 
tuate  more  freely,  countries  would  have  a 
clearer  Idea  where  they  stand  and,  maybe 
a  sharpened  Incentive  to  Improve  their  poll.! 
cies  at  home. 

It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  fluctuating  ex- 
change rates  would  force  reforms.  But  iia- 
tlons  at  least  could  no  longer  so  easily  de- 
lude themselves  that  the  need  for  reform 
exists  only  in  the  minds  of  a  few  reactionarv 
economists. 


A  Pounding  for  Socialism 
The  devaluation  of  the  British  pound  is 
both  a  confession  of  failure  and  a  recogni- 
tion of  reality — as  well  as  a  lesson  for  the 
U.S. 

.^s  these  columns  observed  last  Friday,  the 
writing  off  had  become  all  but  inevitable 
after  years  during  which  the  British  govern- 
ment lived  beyond  its  means.  Indulged  In 
Inflation  and  suffered  heavy  trade  losses  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Even  the  recent  period 
of  attempted  austerity  was  not  eno\igh  to 
cure  the  consequences  of  excess. 

Like  politicians  elsewhere  in  these  en- 
lightened times,  the  British  authorities  had 
tried  to  run  a  grandiose  welfare  state,  but 
with  Insufficient  resources.  Perhaps  partly 
for  that  reason  the  years  since  World  War  li 
have  seen  the  development  of  complacency 
or  lethargy  on  the  part  of  Industry  and  labor. 
Certainly  the  unions  and  the  Labor  eovern- 
ment  fostered  the  I'm-all-rlght-Jack  atti- 
tude of  featherbeddlng  and  minimal  effort 
which  mnde  it  difficult  for  Britain  to  com- 
pete in  world  market.s. 

Given  such  policies  and  sentiments,  it  is 
a  question  how  effective  the  devaluation  will 
be,  Bv  Itself,  marking  down  the  pound 
merely  admits  that  it  was  overvalued.  Unless 
followed  by  genuinely  tough-minded  ap- 
proaches to  economic  problems,  it  mav  prove 
to  be  no  more  than  the  precursor  of  further 
reductions. 

President  Johnson,  commenting  on  the 
move,  noted  Britain's  trade  deficit  and  said 
It  had  become  clear  that  the  United  King- 
dom was  faced  with  a  fundamental  imbal- 
ance that  necessitated  the  adjustment.  Pre- 
sumably the  irony  was  unconscious.  After 
all.  the  U.S.  has  been  running  not  trade  defi- 
cits, but  heavy  deficits  in  its  general  bal.-ince 
of  payments,  also  mainly  occasioned  by 
wrong-headed  Governmental  policy. 

Why,  then,  hasn't  the  day  of  reckoning 
come  for  the  U.S.?  One  answer  Is  that  the 
dollar  is  being  continually  devalued  through 
the  Government's  addiction  to  Inflation,  but 
that  the  process  is  not  so  obvious:  In  any 
case.  It  is  the  dollar  by  which  other  curren- 
cies are  measured  and  formal  devaluation 
would  cause  a  lot  of  trouble.  Another  answer 
Is  that  the  U.S.  economy  is  so  much  bigger 
and  more  variegated  than  Britain's  tl^at 
maybe  it  can  stand  the  abuse  for  a  longer 
time. 

Still,  Federal  finances  are  in  a  shocking 
state,  and  Britain's  step  is  a  reminder  that 
grave  distortions  cannot  be  left  forever  un- 
corrected. That  is  so  whether  the  jxilitical 
system  is  candidly  called  socialism  or  more 
deviously  the  social-welfarism  of  an  al- 
legedly great  society. 
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MODEL  CITY 


Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimoiK  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Morse]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
sneaker.  I  was  gratified  last  week  with 
the  selection  of  Lowell.  Mass..  my  home- 
town as  one  of  the  first  cities  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  model  cities  program. 
The  selection  was  a  tribute  to  the  hard 
work  careful  planning,  and  imagination 
of  countless  numbers  of  Lowell  public  of- 
ficials and  concerned  citizens. 

In  an  editorial  commenting  on  the 
selection  in  the  November  17.  Lowell  Sun, 
these  individuals  are  duly  commended.  I 
include  the  text  of  the  editorial  in  the 

Record. 

Model  City 

Approval  of  Lowell's  Model  Cities  applica- 
tion is  the  crowning  achievement  for  the 
present  city  administration. 

It  proves  that  Lowell  people,  working  to- 
gether with  the  city  government,  can  ac- 
complish major  undert.»klngs. 

It  proves  that  Lowell  is  on  the  move  again. 

It  shows  other  Massachusetts  communities 
that  Lowell  is  out  to  lift  Itself  into  a  new 

It  shows  the  Federal  government  that  the 
citv  wants  to  t.ike  advantage  of  the  programs 
des'igned  to  rid  urban  areas  of  slums,  unem- 
plovment.  and  poverty. 

"The  people  of  Lowell  should  be  proud  of 
what  its  city  government  and  many  of  its 
citizens  have  accomplished. 

With  the  planning  money  Lowell  can  now 
proceed  with  plans  to  completely  rebuild  It 
ancient,  historical  Acre  section. 

If  a  proper  plan  is  drawn  massive  federal 
monies  will  be  made  available  to  build  model 
service  centers,  model  schools,  new  cultural 
facilities  and  much  more. 

The  government  wants  the  "Model  Cities" 
communities  to  think  big,  to  present  bold 
ide-is  that  will  not  only  solve  a  neighbor- 
hood's physical  problems  but  also  to  try  and 
come  up  with  solutions  to  the  long  welfare 
lists,  to  unemployment,  to  Juvenile  delin- 
quencv  and  crime. 

The  Model  Cities  award  Is  really  a  tre- 
mendous challenge  that  all  Lowell  should 
support. 

Led  by  Mayor  Edward  J.  Early  and  a 
Council  sub-committee,  headed  by  Councilor 
George  F,  O'Meara  and  including  Robert  C. 
Maguire  and  John  E.  Cox.  the  city  kept  in 
constant  touch  with  federal  officials  in  regard 
to  the  program. 

Because  of  this  constant  watch.  Lowell  had 
a  re.^l  insight  into  what  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  looking  for  in  the  way  of  appli- 
cations. 

It  wanted  people  to  become  Involved  in 
planning  the  project, 

Mavor  Early  did  Involve  people.  He 
gathered  hundreds  of  volunteers  and  divided 
them  into  task  forces  that  worked  on  special 
sections  of  the  application. 

The  city's  planning  department  staff  and 
Redevelopment  Authority  personnel  got  to- 
gether and  did  much  of  the  technical  work. 

The  whole  theme  of  the  application  was 
people  working  together  f'^r  a  better  Lowell. 

And  as  the  city  manager  put  it  "I  never 
doubted  Lowell  would  be  included  after 
seeing  everyone  working  together  on  the 
project. " 

Not  many  people  had  the  faith  of  the  city 
manager. 

But  there  are  far  fewer  doubters  In  Lowell 
today. 


DICK  NIXON  SPEAKS  ON  WORLD 
CHALLENGES 

Mr,    McDonald    of    Michigan.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Fulton]  may  extend  liis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempwre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  submit  for  the  Record  the 
excellent  address  by  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
"America  in  the  World  City,"  before  the 
National  Convocation  on  World  Hunger 
conducted  by  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  September  11,  12,  13, 
1967,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York 

City. 

America  in  the  World  City 

( By  Richard  M,  Nixon ) 
We  meet  here  tonight  at  a  time  of  turn- 
ing—at the  start  of  the  final  third  of  the  20th 
Century— a  period  in  which  the  emerging 
patteriis  of  growth  and  change  may  well 
set  the  course  of  civilization  for  ages  to  come. 
Anyone  who  travels  extensively  abroad 
comes  back  with  one  indelible  impression: 
Whether  peace  and  freedom  survive  dur- 
ing this  period  will  depend  upon  the  leader- 
ship of  the  United  States.  Let  us  take  an 
Inventory  tonight  of  America's  strengths  and 
weaknesses  as  it  attempts  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge. 

Never  has  a  nation  had  greater  assets  for 
leadership  than  those  of  the  United  States 
today.  Our  military  power  Is  awesome,  our 
economic  superiority  unquestioned.  Wher- 
ever we  go.  whether  in  Asia,  Europe,  Africa 
or  Latin  America,  we  find  signs  of  the  Amer- 
ican presence  and  evidence  of  American  In- 
fluence. We  have  military  bases  around  the 
world,  fleets  in  every  ocean:  in  every  country 
there  are  sales  offices  and  subsidiaries  of 
American  companies,  and  the  movie  house 
down  the  street  is  likely  to  be  playing  Hol- 
lywood's latest. 

"  And  yet.  increasingy.  we  find  signs  of  a 
paradox"  of  American  power:  never  has  a  na- 
tion possessed  such  power  as  the  United 
States  now  commands,  and  never  has  a 
nation  sought  to  use  its  power  to  nobler 
purpose — but  seldom  has  a  nation  been  so 
mistrusted  in  Its  purposes  or  so  frustrated 
in  its  efforts. 

The  gap  is  widening  between  what  our 
spokesmen  say  and  what  others  believe. 

The  deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments 
is  matched  by  a  mounting  deficit  in  our  bal- 
ance of  influence.  Ideas  should  be  our  great- 
est export— and  yet  In  the  market-place  of 
Ideas,  people  of  other  nations  are  simply 
not  buying  American. 

In  our  posture  ahead.  In  our  approach  to 
the  conduct  of  foreign  relations.  In  our  struc- 
ture of  alliances,  in  the  terms  in  which  we 
try  to  sell  our  ideas  and  our  policies.  Amer- 
ica is  succumbing  to  a  creeping  obsolescence. 
our  example  has  lost  its  fire.  )ur  leader- 
ship has  lost  its  drive. 

Incre.asingly.  we  are  seen  as  an  old  nation 
in  a  new  world. 

We  are  neither  understood  abroad,  nor 
trusted.  If  we  are  to  regain  our  lost  leader- 
ship, there  are  three  things  we  must  do. 

We  must  see  the  world  as  it  is,  not  as  It 
was  or  as  we  might  wish  it  were. 

We  must  face  facts  with  a  new  realism. 
We  must  speak  with  a  new  candor. 
Let  us  take   a  look  at  what  these  three 
things  mean. 

First,  the  world  as  It  Is, 
The  most  striking  impression  from  months 
of  travel  is  that  we  live  in  a  new  world.  Never 
In  human  history  have  so  many  changes 
taken  place  in  the  space  of  one  generation. 
Never  has  the  pace  of  change  been  accelerat- 
ing so  rapidly. 

It  is  a  world  of  new  nations— it  is  a  world 
of  new  people.  Half  the  world's  nations  have 


been  born  since  World  War  II — and  half  the 
people  now  living  have  been  born  since 
World  War  II.  And  to  a  remarkable  extent 
this  new  generation  has.  as  one  Asian  Prime 
Minister  put  it,  "neither  the  old  giillts  nor 
the  old  fears"  of  the  generation  seared  by 
war. 

It  Is  a  world  of  new  Ideas.  The  old  Isms — 
communism,  socialism,  anti-colonlallsm — 
that  summoned  men  to  revolution  after 
World  War  II,  have  lost  their  magic. 

Communism  is  losing  the  Ideological  bat- 
tle with  freedom  in  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin 
America  as  well  as  in  Europe,  In  Africa,  na- 
tive tribalism  and  rebellious  Individualism 
are  simply  Incompatible  with  the  rigid  dis- 
cipline a  communist  system  imposes. 

In  Latin  America,  even  while  guerrilla  ac- 
tivity Is  Increasing,  the  utter  failure  of 
Communism  In  Cuba  has  drastically  weak- 
ened the  appeal  of  Communist  ideology  In 
the  rest  of  the  hemisphere. 

In  Asia,  the  remarkable  success  of  private 
enterprise  oriented  economies  In  Japan, 
Korea.  Taiwan.  Malaysia  and  Thailand,  as 
contrasted  to  the  failure  of  Communism  In 
China  and  the  failure  of  socialism  in  Burma 
and  Indonesia,  makes  it  possible  to  state 
unequivocally  that  the  only  way  for  the 
Communists  to  win  In  Vietnam,  or  any- 
where else  in  Asia.  Is  by  force  and  terror; 
they  will  never  win  by  persuasion. 

All  over  the  world,  whether  from  East  Ger- 
many to  'West,  from  Communist  China  to 
free  China,  from  Communist  Cuba  to  the  free 
American  republics,  the  traffic  is  all  one 
way— from  Communism  to  freedom. 

But  while  the  new  generation  Is  no  longer 
prisoner  of  the  old  isms,  neither  is  it  bowled 
over  by  American  power  or  mesmerized  by 
the  American  example.  The  young  see  the 
lace  of  want  and  the  face  of  hunger  and 
the  face  of  opportunity  and.  above  all.  they 
want  change — change  which  will  bring 
progress  In  solving  these  problems.  Too  often 
America  appears  to  be  the  champion  of  the 
status  quo  rather  than  what  we  are— the 
boldest  architects  of  change  and  progress 
civilization  has   ever  known. 

If  they  are  to  be  won  to  our  concept  of 
what  the  world  should  be.  they  have  got  to 
be  won  by  arguments  they  can  understand, 
in  terms  they  can  believe,  and  for  reasons 
that  suit  their  own  Interests. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  we  have  to 
recognize  the  fact  of  a  growing  Isolationism. 
To  get  a  better  understanding  of  its  roots, 
let  us  look  back  over  the  years  since  World 
War  II — a  span  that  now  embraces  a  whole 
generation. 

These  years  have  been  a  time  of  painful 
disillusion. 

In  1945  America  was  weary  with  war  but 
alive  with  hope.  There  was  a  feeling  abroad  In 
the  land  that  finally,  out  of  the  terrible 
catharsis  of  the  most  costly  war  In  history, 
and  faced  with  the  frightening  dawn  of  the 
atomic  age,  mankind  was  finally  ready  to 
forge  a  peace  that  would  make  the  world 
safe  for  Idealism. 

Yet  in  the  years  since,  we  have  seen  the 
raising  of  successive  waves  ol  extravagant 
hope,  only  to  be  dashed  on  the  hard  rocks  of 
reality. 

There  was  the  UN.  It  was  born  in  a  glow 
of  euphoria.  The  UN  lasted,  but  the  euphoria 

didn't.  ^    . 

There  was  the  Soviet  Union.  Many  expected 
that  out  of  U.S. -Soviet  cooperation  In  war 
would  come  cooperation  in  peace.  We  got  an 
Iron  Curtain,  a  cold  war  and  nuclear  black- 
mall. 

There  was  Mao  Tse-tung.  Many  thought 
his  "agrarian  reform"  would  bring  the  dawn 
of  a  new  freedom  in  Asia.  China  got  a  new 
despotism.  Asia  got  a  new  imperialism. 

There  was  the  wave  of  decolonization. 
Many  thought  that  with  the  bonds  of  em- 
pire loosened,  the  people  of  the  new  nations 
would  spring  to  a  new  prosperity  and  be  In- 
spired bv  a  new  morality.  We  got  the  crisis 
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of  want  and  hunger,  and  we  got  Sukarno  and 
Nasser  and  Nkrumah  and  the  Congo  and 
Suez  and  Kashmir. 

.^nd  there  were  other  disappointments. 
There  was  the  Spirit  of  Geneva,  and  the 
Spirit  of  Camp  David,  and  lately,  for  a  flick- 
ering moment,  the  Spirit  of  Holly  Bush. 
There  was  Castro,  "'liberating"  Cuba  from 
Batista's  dictatorship  There  was  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress,  born  In  a  great  fan- 
fare of  words  and  a  chorus  of  good  Inten- 
tions. 

Somehow,  underlying  all  this,  there  was 
an  only  vaguely  articulated  sense  that  the 
world  had  entered  a  new  era.  one  in  which 
international  relations  would  be  governed 
by  a  high  code  of  moral  precept  rather  than 
by  the  old  rules  of  national  self-Interest. 

But  what  has  happened^  What  has  hap- 
pened, basically.  Is  that  people  have  been 
acting  like  people  and  nations  have  been 
acting  like  nations. 

The  United  States  has  tried.  'We  have  tried 
to  do  what  we  thought  was  right.  We  have 
tried  to  exercise  responsibly  the  role  of 
leadership  that  our  power  inevitably  thrusts 
upon  us.  We  have  tried  to  preserve  the 
peace.  We  have  tried  to  maintain  conditions 
of  freedom  and  Justice  In  the  world. 

We  have  tried  to  help  the  poor  onto  their 
feet.  We  have  tried  to  dampen  the  flames  of 
war  In  those  scattered  corners  where  they 
have  flared.  We  have  tried  to  make  the  UN 
a  forum  for  reason  and  a  force  for  stability. 

But  the  new  morality  we  thought  we  dis- 
cerned in  the  world  was  in  large  measure  an 
extension  of  our  own  hopes.  We  thought 
that  by  wishing  hard  enough  we  could  make 
our  wish  reality.  We  couldn't. 

The  result  has  been  frustration,  often 
angry  and  bitter  and  spiteful  frustration. 

Thus  frustrated,  it's  a  natural  tendency 
of  many  to  turn  inward — to  say  that  if  the 
world  is  no  better  than  it  is.  it  hardly  de- 
serves our  efforts  or  our  sacrifices. 

But  if  we  yield  to  this  temptation,  we  will 
have  answered  "no"  to  the  great  question 
that  confronts  us  on  this,  the  threshold  of 
the  final  Third  of  the  20th  Century:  whether 
America  has  the  staying  power,  whether  it 
has  the  will,  the  vision,  the  sense  of  its  own 
destiny  and  of  the  place  this  generation  of 
Americans  is  called  on  to  play  in  history,  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  leadership  in  a  world 
that  has  no  other  place  we  can  safely  let  it 
look  for  that  leadership. 

If  our  leadership  Is  to  be  effective,  we  have 
to  be  believed 

And  in  Europe,  in  Africa,  in  Latin  America. 
In  many  parts  of  Asia,  we  slmoly  are  not 
believed. 

Nor   will    we    be    believed    as    long   as    we 
engage   in   sanctimonious   sermonizing   that 
Irritates  our  friends,  bores  our  enemies  and 
leaves  the  cynical  unconvinced. 
Tike  Vietnam 

It's  not  enough  to  moralire  about  our 
being  there  to  defend  democracy  or  guaran- 
tee freedom  of  choice,  or  to  fall  back  on 
frail  :eg.il!sms  about  the  SEATO  treaty  or 
the  meaning  of  the  Tonkin  Resolution. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  15  that  we 
are  fighting  in  Vietnam  for  the  spme  reason 
we  f  jught  m  World  War  I  and  World  War  II 
and  Korea:  because  our  vital  national  in- 
terest is  at  stake. 
Or  take  foreign  aid. 

In   the  20  years  since   the  Marshall  Plan 
was  launched   the  United  States   has  spent 
Tiearly  8117  billion  on  its  aid  programs  over- 
seas. 
Why  have  we  given  this  aid? 
Because  we  are  humanitarians,  we  like  to 
ay. 

Well,  we  are.  But  this  Isn't  eno-ugh  of  a 
eason.  And  the  world  doesn't  believe  It. 

Our  aid  programs  are  distrusted  abroad 
i~>r  the  same  reason  they're  In  trouble  at 
home:  because  we  have  not  frankly  stressed 
the  simple  fact  that  by  helping  others  we 
help  ourselves. 


If  Americans  are  going  to  be  taxed  In 
order  that  the  peasants  of  India  can  eat  or 
the  lands  of  the  Middle  East  be  Irrig.ited  or 
fertilizer  plants  built  In  Africa,  the  American 
has  got  to  be  told  why  this  Is  in  America's 
Interest. 

If  people  abroad  are  going  to  believe  us 
when  we  say  that  our  development  aid  Is 
not  the  opening  wedge  of  a  new  imperial- 
ism, they  have  got  to  be  shown  why  their 
prosperity  is  In  America's  own  Interest. 
And  why  Is  it  In  our  Interest? 
Indeed,  a  lot  of  Americans  are  asking  the 
same  question — demanding  bluntly  to  know 
why  we  should  be  spending  money  on  poverty 
abroad  when  our  own  cities  are  exploding 
with  poverty  at  home. 

One  answer  Is,  of  course,  that  it's  simply 
good  business.  Poor  countries  are  poor  mar- 
kets for  American  exports,  and  rich  coun- 
tries are  good  markets.  World  trade  Is  a  lit- 
tle bit  like  a  poker  game:  everybody  has  to 
have  some  chips  in  order  to  play. 

But  there  is  a  larger  and  more  urgent 
answer. 

Marshall  McLuhan  says  modern  commu- 
nications have  turned  the  world  into  a  "glob- 
al village."  I  would  go  beyond  that.  The 
world  Is  becoming  one  great  city — with  all 
the  strains  and  all  the  tensions  and  all  the 
explosive  potential  that  Implies.  Distances 
are  shrinking,  time-spans  are  shortening, 
civilizations  centuries  apart  In  development 
are  suddenly  side-by-slde — and  In  full  view 
of  one  another.  And  as  the  rich  and  the  poor 
are  brought  closer  together,  the  gap  between 
them  becomes  sharper. 

The  problems  of  the  American  city  today 
will  be  the  problems  of  the  world  city  to- 
morrow. And  In  that  world  city,  there  is  no 
retreat  to  the  suburbs.  It  is  a  city  in  a  deadly 
race  with  time,  and  a  city  more  filled  with 
tinder  for  The  Fire  Next  "Time  than  Newark 
or  Detroit — for  its  armaments  are  not  rocks 
und  molotov  cocktails,  but  the  ultimate 
weapons  of  annihilation. 

The  violence  In  our  own  cities  has  brought 
sharply  Into  focus  two  things; 

First,  that  a  civilization  can  endure  only 
if  order  can  be  maintained  and  the  safety  of 
its  people  secured;  but 

Second,  that  the  terrible  anger  and  the 
anguish  of  those  left  out  by  society  Is,  In  the 
long  run,  something  which  society  can  Ignore 
only  at  peril  both  to  Its  conscience  and  to  its 
existence. 

Neither  abroad  nor  at  home  can  we  expect 
our  civilization  to  be  secure  In  a  sea  of  angry 
exiles.  In  the  world  city  as  well  as  In  our 
own.  we  can  preserve  our  hard-won  abun- 
dance only  by  bringing  the  have-nots  within 
the  affluent  society. 

There  Is  an  understandable  tendency  to 
blamo  Communism  as  the  source  of  our  dif- 
ficulties at  home  and  abroad.  Certainly  the 
Communists  delight  In  the  agony  of  our 
cities  and  in  our  casualties  abroad. 

But  if  there  were  no  Communism,  we  would 
still  have  the  crisis  of  our  cities. 

If  Castro  were  to  disappear.  Latin  Amer- 
ica— on  a  treadmill  in  a  race  between  popu- 
lation and  production — would  still  be  a  tln- 
derbox  for  revolution. 

If  Peking  and  Moscow  were  to  abandon 
their  expansionist  policies,  the  poverty  of 
Asia.  Africa  and  the  Mid-East  today  would 
still  provide  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  the 
Nassers,  the  Nkrumahs  and  Sukarnos  of  to- 
morrow. 

America's  basic  self-interest  In  world  devel- 
opment stems  from  the  brutal  fact  that  there 
can  be  no  sanctuary  for  the  rich  in  a  world 
of  the  starving. 

Just  as  the  map  of  the  world  has  so  often 
been  altered  by  the  march  of  armies  across 
the  borders  of  nations,  so  now  It  Is  being  al- 
tered no  less  dramatically  by  armies  of  the 
new-born. 

If  present  trends  continue,  the  world's 
population   will    have   been   doubled   by  the 


year  2000 — and  seven-eighths  of  this  increase 
will  have  been  In  the  poor  nations  The 
frightening  fact  is  that  the  poor  are  multi- 
plying twice  as  fast  as  the  rich.  The  greatest 
Increases  are  among  those  who  can  least 
afford  It. 

Population  control  Is  a  vitally  important 
part  of  the  answer,  but  even  a  successful 
effort  can  hardly  do  more  than  reduce  some- 
what the  size  of  a  gigantic  problem  of  pro- 
ducing  enough  food  in  the  decades  ahead 
And  even  now,  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
people  are  undernourished  or  malnourished; 
12.000  people  a  day  are  dying  for  ipclc  of 
food.  In  the  time  a  thousand  of  us  will  spend 
at  this  dinner,  a  thousand  others  will  die  of 
hunger. 

Winning  the  race  with  hunger  Is  too  se- 
rious a  problem  to  be  left  to  philanthropy: 
too  big  to  be  left  to  government;  too  com- 
plicated to  be  handled  by  one  nation  alone 
and  too  explosive  to  be  controlled  by  hap- 
hazard sentimentality. 

However  much  It  engages  our  compassion, 
the  problem  of  hunger  'las  to  be  met  as  a 
matter  for  the  head,  not  Just  the  heart. 

In  the  poor  countries,  the  race  with 
hunger  Is  part  of  the  larger  problem  of  eco- 
nomic development.  It's  not  enough  to  grow 
food.  It  has  to  be  transported,  stored,  proc- 
essed, marketed.  Farmers  have  to  be  able 
to  get — and  pay  for — the  fertilizers  and  pesti- 
cides and  equipment  that  can  multiply  their 
output.  In  short,  these  nations  need  an  eco- 
nomic Infrastructure,  and  they  necc'  a  market 
economy.  They  need  entrepreneurs,  manag- 
ers, salesmen. 

In  the  United  States,  agriculture  is  our 
greatest  success,  but  In  terms  of  our  aid  pro- 
grams, it  is  our  greatest  failure. 

If  our  aid  programs  are  to  play  the  role 
that  they  must  play,  then  they  must  be 
drastically  overhauled. 

We  have  wasted  too  much  of  our  aid  on 
showcase  projects  that  didn't  really  get.  at  the 
root  needs  of  the  countries  Involved.  A  coun- 
try that  can't  feed  its  people  needs  fertili?er 
mills  before  steel  mills. 

We've  let  ourselves  get  too  paralyzed  by 
the  old  cliche  that  foreign  aid  should  have 
no  strings — "no  conditions"— Itself  a  product 
of  the  notion  that  aid  was  something  we  as  a 
rich  nation  had  a  duty  to  give  out  of  pure 
humanitirlanism.  Political  strings  are  one 
thing  but  it's  oomething  else  again  to  talk 
about  those  economic  conditions  which  are 
necessary  if  the  seeds  of  aid  are  going  to  fall 
on  fertile  ground. 

If  we  are  convinced  th.-it  another  country's 
policies  are  leading  it  on  the  road  to  eco- 
nomic stagnatio.T.  then  for  us  to  subsidize 
those  policies  is  an  act  of  irresponsibility.  It 
is  worse  than  useless.  As  one  of  the  able.st  of 
Latin  America's  finance  ministers  put  it  to 
me:  "The  United  States  does  us  no  favor 
when  you  aid  an  unsound  economic  and 
social  Institution.  All  you  do  Is  help  perpet- 
uate a  system  which  should  be  changed." 

We  ought  to  turn  our  aid  programs  more 
In  the  direction  of  stimulating  private  enter- 
prise, less  in  the  direction  of  financing  gov- 
ernment enterprise. 

It's  not  jU5t  seeds  and  fertllleers  the 
hungry  countries  need.  I.  s  the  system— a 
system  of  Incentives  and  rewards,  of  prices 
and  markets. 

Some  see  government-to-government  aid 
as  the  only  humanitarian  form  of  aid,  and 
still  tend  to  look  on  the  entry  into  foreign 
markets  by  private  business  as  a  form  of 
exploitation. 

This  misses  the  whole  point  of  the  dy- 
namics of  economic  development. 

The  economic  history  of  the  poorer  coun- 
tries since  World  War  II  points  to  one  clear 
fact;  that  the  successful  countries  have 
been  ones  that  have  adopted  an  incentive 
economy,  while  those  that  have  followed  the 
socialist  road  have  failed.  Where  private  de- 
velopment and  government  enterprise  have 
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Kppn  matched  against  one  another,  it  has 
he^n  private  that  has  gotten  the  results 
The  developing  nations  need  American 
^rtncts  In  order  to  modernize  their  agri- 
^miire  they  need  American  fertilizer  and 
^^erlcan    equipment,    American    tools    and 

'*mft°!i°lng  with  our  products,  we  have  to 
«nort  ideas.  The  usefulness  of  the  products 
u  ?oing  to  depend  on  the  success  with  which 
L%ersuade  the  new  nations  that  a  de- 
relopmg  economy  needs  the  lubricant  of  a 
free  market,  the  fuel  of  profits,  the  security 
",  a  system  in  which  investment  is  safe. 

Thus  to  the  question:  "Economic  develop- 
ment- whose  responsibility?"  I  would  answer 
Tat  It  Is  a  shared  responsibility,  shared  be- 
tween rich  and  poor,  and  between  govern- 
ment and  private  business.  Private  business 
^ares  In  the  responsibility  for  two  reasons : 
Ut  because  It  shares  In  the  stakes— both 
in  the  dangers  of  failure  and  In  the  oppor- 
tunities of  success.  And  second,  because  It's 
business  that  has  what  the  developing  na- 
tions need  most:  not  only  the  capital,  but 
the  knowledge  of  the  techniques  of  develop- 
ment and  the  understanding  of  the  system 
of  incentive. 

America's  share  of  the  responsibility  Is 
one  we  can  shirk  only  at  our  peril. 

Our  responsibility  Is  a  function  of  our 
world  leadership.  But  our  continued  world 
leadership  depends  on  the  way  we  fulfill 
that  responsibility.  And  to  complete  the 
circle  we  can  fulfill  It  successfully  only  If 
we  can  make  our  leadership  effective. 

When  Malthus  made  his  dire  prediction  of 
inevitable  famine,  man  had  not  yet  har- 
nessed the  marvels  of  modern  technology  to 
the  soil;  his  gloom  reflected  a  failure  to 
predict  the  nature  of  20th  century  agri- 
culture as  great  as  Marx's  failure  to  predict 
the  nature  of  20th  century  Industry.  His  was 
a  prediction  made  at  a  time  when  there 
was  little  ground  for  hope.  Now  we  have  the 
hope;  we  have  the  means.  The  question  is 
whether  we  can  get  those  means  In  use 
before  the  production  and  population  curves 
explosively  Intersect. 

The  race  against  hunger  Is  part  of  the 
overriding  race  of  this  last  third  of  the 
Twentieth  Century;  the  race  between  man 
and  change,  the  race  to  see  whether  man 
controls  change  or  change  controls  man. 

The  race  to  control  change  Is  a  race  with 
revolution. 

If  our  society  Is  to  survive— If  our  Ideals 
are  to  survive— they  have  to  be  made  mean- 
ingful to  a  new  generation  in  a  new  world. 
We  can  realize  the  promise  of  the  new 
world  onlv  by  enlisting  the  resources  of  the 
old.  But  unless  those  resources  are  directed 
to  the  realities  of  a  new  world— unless  "see 
it  like  It  is."  and  "tell  it  like  It  is."  unless 
we  strip  away  the  wrappings  of  hypocrisy 
and  speak  with  a  new  realism  and  a  new 
candor,  we  may  wri'ito  up  to  find  that  time 
and  change  have  passed  us  by. 

So  let's  stop  apologizing  for  the  success 
of  free  enterprise,  and  instead  work  at 
spreading  and  sharing  those  successes. 

Let's  stop  apologizing  for  America's  wealth 
and  power.  Instead  let's  use  it  aggressively 
to  attack  those  problems  that  threaten  to 
explode  the  world. 

We  can  win  the  race  with  change.  We  can 
preserve  our  leadership.  But  to  do  so  we  have 
to  recapture  the  faith  and  tnist  of  a  world 
in  ferment.  We  have  to  revitalize  the  Amer- 
ican dream,  and  cast  It  In  terms  that  the 
new  people  of  a  new  world  can  understand 
and  appreciate  and  aspire  to. 

Whether  they  can  be  brought  within  It— 
whether  their  energies  can  be  marshaled, 
their  despair  overcome,  their  hopes  kindled. 
will  largely  determine  whether  the  Amer- 
ican dreani  can  survive  through  the  rest  of 
this  centurv.  and  thus  whether  the  21st  will 
be  one  alleri  to  our  Ideals  and  unsafe  for  otir 
children— or   whether   that,   finally,    will   be 


the  century  in  which  cynicism  gives  way 
to  belief  and  the  American  dream  becomes 
a  world  reality. 


WPPSS  TO  REDEEM  S25  MILLION  IN 
OUTSTANDING  HANFORD  PROJ- 
ECT BONDS 


Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Hos- 
MERl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Public  Power  Supply  System— 
WPPSS — after  a  full  year  of  commercial 
operation  of  the  Hanford  nuclear  steam 
electric  seneiating  plant,  is  now  redeem- 
ing approximately  S25  niillion  worth  of 
revenue  bonds  through  the  Bankers 
Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  the  supply  sys- 
tem's bond  fund  trustee. 

In  September  1962.  following  congres- 
sional approval  for  the  WPPSS  to  con- 
struct and  operate  an  electric  generating 
facility  using  the  excess  steam  being  pro- 
duced by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion's new  production  reactor  in  the 
manufacture  of  plutonium  at  Hanford, 
Wash.,  the  supply  system  raised  the  nec- 
essary risk  capital  to  finance  the  project 
tlirough  the  sale  of  a  single  Lssue  of  $122 
million  in  revenue  bot^.ds.  This  action  re- 
lieved Congress  of  any  need  to  appropri- 
ate construction  funds  for  the  completion 
of  this  coimtrVs  first  dual  purpose  re- 
actor. As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the 
previous  vear.  1961.  Congress  in  its  wis- 
dom refused  to  authorize  the  expendi- 
ture of  such  Federal  funds.  It  believed 
the  power  development  side  of  NPR  was 
more  properly  a  function  of  the  local 
community  which  would  benefit  there- 
from. 

Owen  W.  Hurd,  WPPSS  managing  di- 
rector, states  that  a  surplus  of  $22,271.^- 
122  In  construction  funds  existed  which 
permitted  the  early  retirement  of  bonds 
o'-i^inally  scheduled  for  redemption  in 
196"6.  According  to  Hurd.  this  redemp- 
tion of  aoproximately  S25  million  in  out- 
standing bonds  means  there  will  be  a 
20-percent  decrease  in  the  project's  long- 
term  debt,  and  of  more  importance,  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  Hanford  No. 
I's  power  costs. 

This  excess  resulted  from  the  outstand- 
ing management  exercised  by  Burns  & 
Roe,  Inc.,  of  Hempstead.  N.Y..  who  were 
the  project's  engineers,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  many  large  pieces  of  hardware  were 
purchased  below  the  engineer's  estimates. 
Other  reasons  for  the  large  monetarj- 
savings  are  due  to  the  close  scrutiny 
given  to  submitted  bids,  to  the  selection 
of  top-quality  contractors,  and  to  the 
small  number  of  contractor  claims  re- 
quiring arbitration  or  court  action. 

The  800,000-kilowatt  steamplant  has 
exceeded  expectations  and  has  performed 
beautifully.  For  example,  recent  tests 
conducted  by  General  Electric  engineers 
have  shown  that  the  two  largest  turbine 
generators  in  the  world  can  produce  ap- 


proximately 4  percent  more  than  their 
rated  output.  What  this  means  is  that 
the  units  can  produce  62  megawatts  more 
than  the  manufacturer's  guaranteed  per- 
formance. 

In  addition.  Hanford  No.  1  has  met 
ever>'  expectation  claimed  by  its  pro- 
ponents during  the  long,  hard-fought 
legislative  battle,  which  ultimately  led 
to  congressional  approval  for  the  WPPSS 
to  finance,  build,  and  operate  the  plant. 
The  steamplant  came  on  the  line  at  a 
critical  low-water  period  which,  without 
Hanford  No.  1.  would  have  resulted  in 
serious  broM^mouts  causing  grave  eco- 
nomic consequences  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Today,  even  with  the  addi- 
tion of  Hanford  No.  1.  the  region  faces 
a  growing  power  shortage  which  could 
limit  the  region's  growth  vmless  addi- 
tional hydro  and  thermal  energy-pro- 
ducing facilities  are  built. 

As  was  claimed  at  the  congressional 
hearings  in  1962,  the  Hanford  steam- 
plant was  built  without  any  expense  to 
the  Federal  taxpayer. 

And.  in  fact,  the  Government  is  mak- 
ing monev  because  of  payments  to  AEC 
of  approximately  $5  million  per  year  for 
steam  from  the  N-reactor  which  would 
otherwise  be  dissipated  Into  the  Colmn- 
bia  River.  It  is  providing  the  Northwest, 
through  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration, with  an  additional  source  of  low- 
cost  power  for  industry. 

All  in  all,  Hanford  No.  1  has  been  a 
shot  in  the  arm  for  the  economic  growth 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Unfortunately, 
it  has  been  shut  down  for  many  weeks 
due  to  a  labor  dispute,  which  began  Sep- 
tember 1,  1967.  between  an  AEC  reactor 
contractor.  Douglas-United  Nuclear,  and 
members  of  the  Hanford  Metal  Trades 
Council  employed  at  the  N-reactor.  How- 
ever, prior  to  the  strike  the  WPPSS's 
power-generating  plant  accounted  for 
more  than  35  percent  of  the  total  nuclear 
power  generated  in  the  United  States. 

Power  from  Hanford  No.  1  has  been 
purchased  bv  76  public  and  private  utili- 
ties in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  energy 
produced  is  exchanged  by  the  partici- 
pants for  an  equal  amount  of  firm  power 
from  hydroelectric  sources  available  to 
BPA 

The  soundness  of  the  position  Con- 
gress took  in  recognizing  the  technical 
feasibility  of  the  Hanford  project  during 
Its  long  and  hotly  contested  legislative 
history  in  1961  and  1962  has  been  thor- 
oughly substantiated.  By  the  same  token, 
the  soundness  of  the  insistence  of  Con- 
gress that  the  project  be  financed  lo- 
cally rather  than  federally  also  has  been 
substantiated  by  the  significant  act  of 
bond  redemption  almost  30  years  ahead 
of  schedule. 

The  WPPSS.  consisting  of  18  con- 
sumer-owned utility  systems.  17  PUD's 
and  one  municipality,  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  is  a  municipal  corporation 
authorized  to  build  and  operate  facilities 
for  the  generation  and  transmission  of 
power. 


HANFORD  PROJECT  BONDS 
REDEEMED 

Mr.    Mcdonald    of    Michigan.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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the  gentle^^'oman  from  Washington  [Mrs. 
May!  may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues 
who  were  here  in  1962  will  recall  the  long 
and  hotly  contested  legislative  battle 
over  authorization  of  the  world's  largest 
nuclear  powerplant  at  Hanford,  in  my 
district,  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Many  had  great  faith  in  this  project, 
known  as  Hanford  No.  1,  and  there  were 
those  who  felt  that  the  project  was  tech- 
nically unfeasible.  Such  doubts  at  the 
time  were  understandable,  but  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Congress  in  sustaining  this 
vital  project  has  been  proved,  over  and 
over  again,  to  have  been  basically  sound. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  more  than 
delighted  to  be  able  to  report  to  my  col- 
leagues that  although  Hanford  No.  1  has 
been  in  commercial  operation  for  only  1 
year,  the  joint  opeiating  agency.  Wash- 
ington Public  Power  Supply  System,  is 
now  redeeming  approximately  $25  mil- 
lion worth  of  revenue  bonds  through  the 
Banker's  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  the  sup- 
ply system's  bond  fund  trustee. 

The  significance  of  this  news  is  that 
these  bonds  were  originally  scheduled  for 
redemption  in  1996,  and  this  early  re- 
demption, nearly  30  years  ahead  of  time, 
means  there  will  be  a  20-percent  de- 
crease m  the  project's  long-term  debt 
and  a  corresponding  reduction  in  Han- 
ford No.  I's  power  costs. 

The  announcement  of  this  significant 
news,  which  once  again  more  than  justi- 
fies the  faith  of  Congress  in  this  project, 
was  made  by  the  outstanding  managing 
director  of  the  supply  system,  Owen  W. 
Hurd. 

The  question  before  the  Congress  in 
1962  was  approval  for  the  supply  sys- 
tem to  construct  and  operate  an  elec- 
tric generating  facility  to  use  the  excess 
steam  being  produced  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  new  production  re- 
actor in  the  manufacture  of  plutonium 
at  Hanford.  Following  congressional  ap- 
proval of  this,  the  supply  system  raised 
the  necessary  risk  capital  to  finance  the 
project  through  the  sale  of  a  single  issue 
$122  million  in  revenue  bonds,  thus  re- 
lieving the  Congress  of  any  need  to  ap- 
propriate construction  funds. 

Mr.  Hurd,  in  announcing  the  early  re- 
demption of  the  $25  million  in  outstand- 
ing bonds,  has  stated  that  a  surplus  of 
$22,271,122  in  construction  funds  has 
permitted  this  action.  The  excess  resulted 
from  outstanding  management,  as  well 
a&  the  fact  that  many  large  pieces  of 
hardware  were  purchased  below  the  en- 
gineer's estimates,  among  other  factors. 

Mr.  Hurd  has  also  reported  that  Han- 
ford No.  1  has  met  every  expectation 
claimed  by  its  proponents  during  the 
long,  hard-fought  legislative  battle,  and 
that  the  800,000-kilowatt  steamplant 
has  exceeded  expectations  and  has  per- 
formed beautifully.  For  example,  recent 
tests  conducted  by  engineers  have  shown 
that  the  two  largest  turbine  generators 
In  the  world  can  produce  approximately 
4  percent  more  than  their  rated  output. 


Mr.  Hurd  points  out  that  this  means  the 
units  can  produce  62  megawatts  more 
than  the  manufacturer's  guaranteed  per- 
formance. 

The  Hanford  steamplant  has  been 
built  without  any  expense  to  the  tax- 
payer, and  the  Federal  Government  is 
making  money  from  it  because  of  the  $5 
million  per  year  paid  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  by  the  supply  system 
for  steam  from  the  reactor, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  who  supported  this  project  in 
1962  are  pleased  to  hear  this  good  news 
and  join  with  me  in  congratulating  Mr. 
Hurd,  the  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System,  and  all  the  others  who 
have  made  the  Hanford  project  such  an 
outstanding  success.  Our  faith  is  more 
than  justified  by  this  truly  remarkable 
performance. 


CONGRESSMAN  BURKE  SEES  DAN- 
GER IN  SOVIET  MILITARY  BUILD- 
UP IN  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Burke] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  Uie  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  trouble  spot  for  us  appears  to  be 
Vietnam  as  we  keep  oui'  sights  focused  on 
Southeast  Asia.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  want  to  alert  you  and  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  what  may  well  be  the  real 
danger  point  for  the  world,  and  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  military  buildup  that 
could  well  trigger  World  War  III  if  it  is 
not  quickly  checked.  The  danger  point 
is  the  Middle  East,  for  it  appears  to  be 
here  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  focused 
its  aims  for  expansion  and  is  making 
inroads  so  swifty  and  powerfully  that 
it  would  be  diflQcult  for  the  average 
American  to  comprehend  and  imagine. 

For  some  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  with  all  its  talk  about 
world  peace,  would  risk  another  world 
war.  Yet  the  situation  in  the  Middle 
East  is  so  explosive  and  involves  so  many 
factors  as  well  as  so  many  people  and 
countries  that  this  could  well  be  the 
area  which  will  feed  the  flames  for  the 
outburst  of  another  horrible  war,  one 
which  could  well  lead  to  World  War  III. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  playing  a  danger- 
ous game  in  this  part  of  the  world.  While 
the  Communists  talk  of  wanting  peace 
in  Asia  tliey  are  furnishing  arms  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  are  also  com- 
mencing a  dangerous  buildup  of  military 
strength  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  have  been  informed  by  what  I  believe 
are  reliable  sjurces  that  the  Russians 
have  moved  as  many  as  25,000  military 
personnel  and  technicians  into  Syria, 
Egypt  and  Algeria.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
been  aiding  the  Arab  forces  with  new- 
modern  weapons  to  supplant  those  the 
Arabs  lost  in  the  June  1967  war  with 
Israel.  Furthermore,  it  appears  that 
trained  Russian  officers  are  now  accom- 
panying these  weapons  shipments  and 


there  are  now  six  to  eight  Russian  Army 
generals  for  the  purpose  of  supervising 
the  renewed  area. 

To  further  complicate  matters,  it  ap- 
pears that  Algeria  is  now  also  getting  in- 
volved with  this  Soviet  program  and  is 
allowing  the  Russians  to  build  a  rocket 
complex  at  the  port  of  Oran.  If  the  in- 
formation I  have  received  is  true,  then 
you  may  be  sure  that  this  rocket  com- 
plex will  be  strategically  located  by  the 
Russians  so  that  it  would  pose  an  omi- 
nous threat  to  the  entranceway  of  the 
Gibraltar  Strait  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Mediterranean.  In  this  event,  the  po- 
tentially explosive  dictator  Houari 
Boumedienne  of  Algeria  together  with 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  in  a  position 
to  render  our  own  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  al- 
most impotent  by  bottling  it  up  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Furthermore,  one  can 
plainly  see  how  a  rocket  complex  at  the 
port  of  Oran  would  put  the  Russians  in 
an  excellent  bargaining  position  for  any 
future  deliberations.  With  the  Suez  Canal 
under  the  control  of  Nasser  and  its  use 
to  us  almost  nil.  the  only  other  entry  into 
the  Mediterranean,  that  is.  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar,  would  be  pui  in  jeopardy 
since  it  would  be  directly  in  the  line  of 
Russian  and  Algerian  rocket  fire. 

What  is  happening  in  the  Middle  East 
today  is  terrifying  and  should  concern  us 
all.  The  Soviet  Union,  which  once  had 
little  or  no  outlet  to  the  sea,  could  now 
conceivably  become  the  master  in  any 
bargaining  involving  all  of  the  strategic 
sea  routes  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  definitely  playing  for  high  stakes 
in  this  area  and,  contrary  to  what  the 
Communists  would  like  to  have  us  be- 
lieve, the  issue  far  transcends  the  Arab- 
Israeli  dispute.  This  appears  to  be  only 
a  smokescreen  to  cover  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion's real  aim  in  the  Middle  East,  which 
is  the  control  of  the  vital  sea  routes  and 
the  promotion  of  the  further  decay  of  our 
Western  world  defenses. 

I  charge  that  these  actions  by  the 
Soviet  Union  are  a  prelude  to  a  direct 
aim  by  the  Communists  at  the  weak 
foundation  of  NATO  which  the  Russians 
are  hoping  to  further  destroy.  In  my 
opinion,  now  that  De  Gaulle  has  provided 
an  opening  by  neutralizing  France,  the 
Communists  are  aiming  to  wreck  the 
entire  structure  of  defense  of  the  West- 
ern community. 

In  this  regard  I  further  feel  that  the 
administration  may  well  be  under-react- 
ing in  the  Mediterranean  because  of  a 
misguided  belief  that  the  Russians  are 
less  hostile  and  less  dangerous  than  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Red  Chinese 
As  I  see  it,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  changed 
its  desire  for  world  conquest,  not  one  bit' 
There  is,  in  fact,  much  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  contention  that  the  Soviet  de- 
sire to  conquer  is  stronger  than  ever. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  United 
States,  with  our  Western  Allies,  to  make 
a  complete  reassessment  of  our  stance 
with  regard  to  the  Russians.  The  world 
should  know  the  Russian  objectives  in 
the  Middle  East  and  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean are  not  conducive  to  peace,  and 
that  they  are  working  through  the  Arab 
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t,eople  and  using  the  Arab  people  to  gam 
^eir  objectives  by  direct  penetration  I 
S  it  is  imperative  now  that  we  take 
ft  stronger  stand  in  this  regard  and  ch^l- 
ipnge  the  Russian  aggressiveness.  To- 
morrow it  may  be  too  late.  We  must  be 
^arv  and  careful  that  we  do  not  give  aid 
1  any  nation  that  collaborates  with  the 
ijviet  Union  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Furthermore,  knowing  the  Russians, 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  we  must  defi- 
nitelv  help  Israel  maintain  a  reasonable 
nosture  of  defense  in  this  area  to  coun- 
teract these  hostile  Russian  movements. 
It  was  the  swift  and  decisive  action  by 
the  Israeli  in  that  June  war  which  saved 
nur  country  from  another  Vietnam-type 
involvement  and  possibly  the  ignition  of 
a  world  war. 

The  free  world  is  not  safe  yet.  All  re- 
cent developments  indicate  that  we  must 
recognize  today's  dangers  and  prepare 
to  stop  them  as  they  arise  or  we  may 
find  ourselves  in  a  new  Munich,   1967 

style-  .       „  1 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  urging  all  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  insisting  that 
our  administration  take  immediate  steps 
to  inform  the  American  people  of  what 
positive  steps  we  will  take  so  as  to  pre- 
vent a  future  horrible  holocaust  from 
erupting:  for  I  believe  that  one  could 
occur  if  we  as  a  nation  remain  blind  to 
the  reality  of  hate  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  seeding  in  the  Middle  East  as  it  appears 
from  their  present  activities. 


KANSANS  MOURN  DEATH  OP 
EDUCATOR 


Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole] 
mav  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  death  recent- 
ly has  taken  from  Kansas  an  educator. 
State  leader,  gentleman,  and  friend. 

He  was  William  C.  Kampschroeder. 
who  was  serving  as  Kansas'  last  elected 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. At  the  age  of  64.  "Kampy"  as  he 
was  known  to  thousands  of  friends  and 
colleagues,  had  amassed  an  impressive 
40-year  career  in  education  and  public 

Qpfo  ire 

Citizens  throughout  the  State  mourn 
his  death.  The  loss  to  all  Kansans  is 
appropriately  summarized  in  editorials 
which  I  submit  for  insertion  in  the 
Record; 

[From  the  Topeka  Capital- Journal] 
Schools  Lose  a  Friend 

The  schools  of  Kansas  lost  a  friend  In  the 
death  Wednesday  of  William  C.  Kampschroe- 
der. 

He  had  devoted  his  life  to  their  betterment. 

His  unselfish  attitude  was  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  he  knew  when  he  accepted  ap- 
pointment and  later  ran  for  the  state  super- 
intendent's position  it  was  a  job  with  no 
future,  but  a  vital  one  so  long  as  it  existed. 

Kansans  adopted  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment in  1966  providing  for  abolishment  of 
the  office,  creation  of  a  new  SWte  Board  of 


Education  and  appointment  of  a  state  com- 
missioner of  education  by  the  board. 

Kampschroeder  had  looked  forward  to 
completing  his  term  as  superintendent^  and 
maintaining  Kansas  schools  on  a  high  basis, 
then  retiring  and  traveling. 

He  took  into  the  state  superlntendency  a 
long  career  in  education,  both  on  the  state 
and  local  levels.  He  had  been  assistant  state 
superintendent  and  a  department  head  in 
the  State  Dept.  of  Public  Instruction.  Previ- 
ously he  was  a  principal  and  superintendent 
In  several  Kansas  school  systems. 

Always  devoted  to  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lived,  he  was  active  In 
church    club  and  cultural  activities. 

His  unexpected  death,  resulting  Indirectly 
from  a  traffic  accident,  cut  short  a  career  de- 
voted to  the  advancement  of  Kansas  educa- 
tion. 

[From  the  Wichita  Eagle -Beacon, 
Nov.  10.  1967] 
W.  C.  Kampschroeder 
It  was  fitting  that  W.  C.  Kampschroeder 
was  able  to  fuiau  one  of  his  fondest  ambi- 
tions  and   become   state   superintendent   of 
public   instruction  before   that   office   faded 
into  oblivion. 

The  office  was  important  to  him  and  he 
went  after  It  vigorously  even  though  his 
opponent  Robert  Saft  was  an  old  friend  and 
colleague  and  despite  the  fact  that  rough 
and  tough  political  campaigning  was  against 
his  nature. 

"Kampy."  as  he  was  known  to  his  stu- 
dents, coileagues.  and  friends,  had  a  habit 
of  raising  his  eyebrows  and  looking  you 
straight  in  the  eve  when  he  made  a  point 
in  conversation.  It  gave  one  the  impression 
that  he  was  concentrating  only  on  what 
he  had  to  say  and  that  he  considered  talk- 
ing with  vou  important. 

Kampy'was  trim  and  healthy  looking  be- 
fore his  death  here  at  64.  He  had  been 
much  heavier  in  the  days  at  Eureka  when 
he  was  superintendent  of  schools  there. 

He  had  taught  at  Savonburg  and  Rich- 
mond before  moving  to  Eureka  where  he 
w;is  superintendent  for  14  years.  Kampy  had 
some  visionarv  ideas  about  how  Kansas  edu- 
c.atlon  should"  progress,  and  he  was  happy 
with  the  thought  that  his  tenure  as  state 
superintendent  would  be   transitional. 

But  as  a  teacher  he  retained  enough  of  the 
old  fashioned  ideas  of  discipline  to  main- 
tain a  reasonably  tight  ship,  even  during  the 
trving  war  years. 

He  was  not  feared  by  the  students,  but  he 
certainly  was  respected.  On  one  occasion  a 
group  of  students  at  Eureka  High  School 
scheduled  a  walkout  which  Kampy  got  wind 
of  somehow.  When  a  large  group  headed  by 
some  burly  football  players  approached  the 
front  doors,  Kampy  was  standing  there,  bar- 
ring the  way. 

There  was  a  brief  standoff,  and  the  stu- 
dents returned  to  class. 

His  students  and  all  Kansans  interested  in 
education  are  going  to  miss  Kampy. 


PROTECTIONISM:    A   MEAT  AX   IN- 
STEAD OF  A  DOCTOR'S  SCALPEL 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Whalen] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  ,    ^^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  Nation  is  being 
threatened  by  a  revivial  of  protectionist 
sentiment. 


A  dialog  of  sorts  has  begun  on  this 
serious  question.  I  hope  it  will  continue 
long  enough  for  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  comprehend  fully  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  import-quota  measures  that 
have  been  introduced  during  this  session. 
One  of  the  most  succinct  commen- 
taries on  what  is  involved  in  this  issue 
appeared  over  the  weekend.  Mr.  Roscoe 
Drummond.  the  distinguished  colum- 
nist, summarized  the  threat  of  the  "new 
protectionism  by  recalling  some  recent 
economic  history. 

Mr.  Drummond  observed  that — 
There  mav.  Indeed,  be  valid  complaints  by 
a  few  industries  that  trade  agreements  have 
operated  Inequitably  In  their  cases.  But 
needed  reUef  ought  to  be  made  with  the  care 
of  a  doctor's  scalpel,  not  with  a  politician's 
meat-ax. 

As  an  economist,  I  concur  with  Mr. 
Drummond's  evaluation.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  re- 
view his  pungent  commentary. 

For  that  reason.  I  insert  herewith  Mr. 
Drummond's  column  which  appeared  in 
the  editions  of  the  Washington  Post  on 
Satmday.  November  18.  1967; 
New  "Smoot-Hawley  Tariff"  Codld  Bring 
Repeat  of  1930's 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 
Let    me    relate    a    revealing    conversation 
which  occurred  on  Capitol  Hill  the  other  day. 
A  distinguished  American  with  long,  suc- 
cessful   experience   in   business   who   knows 
first-hand   whv  expanding  world  trade  is  a 
boon   to   every   nation,   was   talking   with   a 
United  States  Senator  who  with  many  others 
is  seeking  to  ring  American  trade  with  high- 
protectionist  Import  quotas. 

This  Is  what  he  gave  the  Senator  to  think 
about. 

"Do  you  realize,"  he  asked,  "that  In  teklng 
these  first  steps  up  the  ladder  of  protection- 
ist Import  quotas,  you  will  be  acting  to  de- 
stroy all  that  everv  Congress  and  both  politi- 
cal parties  have  accomplished  during  the  last 
30  years  to  release  world  trade  from  artificial 
restrictions  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  every  other  country?  ' 

"Do  you  reaUze,"  he  asked,  "that  tn  moving 
away  from  freeing  world  trade  and  toward  a 
barrier  of  import  quotas  for  the  United 
States  vou  are  proposing  to  return  the  Na- 
tion—and the  world— to  the  ghastly  eco- 
nomic mistake  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff 
of  the  '20s?" 

"Do  you  realize,"  he  asked,  "that  in  re- 
turning to  the  discarded  and  discredited 
policy  of  economic  isolationism  you  will  be 
inviting  another  economic  depression  in  the 
United  States  Uke  the  horror  of  the  1930s?" 
And  what  do  you  think  the  Senator's 
answer   was?  .  >.   .   t 

"Yes,   I   know   all   that,"   he  said,     but  I 
can't  help  It." 
He  can't  help  it ! 

In  1930  President  Herbert  Hoover,  with  the 
gravest  doubts  and  greatest  reluctance, 
signed  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  atrocity  In- 
stead of  vetoing  it.  He  said  he  couldn't  help 
it— even  after  3000  U.S.  economists  had 
unanlmouslv  appealed  to  him  to  veto  it  in 
order  to  save  the  United  States  and  the  world 
from  the  developing  depression. 

No  one  who  knows  how  much  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  has  been  benefited,  how  many 
lobs  have  been  created,  how  much  wealth 
has  been  produced  for  the  wage-earner  by 
the  leadership  which  the  United  SWtes  has 
given  to  the  cause  of  freeing  mutual  trade, 
can  take  anv  comfort  from  the  decision  of 
the  New  Pro'tectlonlsts  in  CongreES  to  hold 
back  momentarily  their  Import-quota  pro- 
posals rather  than  try  to  push  them  through 
in  the  last  hectic,  over-crowded  weeks  of  the 
present  session. 
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They  are  not  having  second  thoughts  on 
what  they  are  after.  They  simply  expect  to 
gather  more  steam  lor  their  enterprise  by 
1968  and  to  be  In  a  better  political  position 
to  get  their  way.  When  they  say  they  know 
what  they  are  doing  but  can't  help  It.  they 
mean  that  for  the  most  part  they  can't  help 
yielding  to  the  lobbying  pressures  of  their 
home-state  and  home-district  businesses. 

That  is  exactly  what  Congress  felt  when 
it  whooped  through  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff 
in  1930. 

Disaster  followed. 

The  need  today  Is  not  to  avert  disaster. 
but  to  continue  to  reap  the  tremendous  eco- 
nomic boom  which  the  United  States  has 
been  experiencing  from  expanding,  not  con- 
tracting, world  trade. 

There  may.  Indeed,  be  valid  complaints  by 
a  few  Industries  that  trade  agreements  have 
operated  Inequitably  in  their  cases.  But 
needed  relief  ought  to  be  made  with  the  care 
of  a  doctor's  scalpel,  not  with  a  politician's 
meat-ax. 

This  year  American  business  Is  exporting 
$31.2  billion  worth  of  goods  while  we  are  im- 
porting $26.5  billion  worth.  The  net  benefit 
to  the  American  economy,  to  American  bu.^l- 
ness  and  to  American  labor  Is  $4.7  billion. 
It  means  more  Jobs;  It  means  more  profit; 
It  means  lower  prices  for  millions  of  con- 
sumers: It  crucially  eases  the  strain  on  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit. 

Those  who  benefit  from  this  kind  of  ex- 
panding trade  better  get  themselves  orga- 
nized before  Congress  convenes  again  next 
January. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JOHN  NANCE 
GARNER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  in  Uvalde,  Tex.,  on  November  7,  of 
John  Nance  Garner,  the  great  and  fabu- 
lous Texan,  •who  had  reached  the  zenith 
of  national  power  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  Vice  President  of  the  counti-v'. 
sad  an  event  as  it  Is.  nevertheless  served 
the  purpose  of  reminding  us  of  his  tre- 
mendous and  monumental  contribution 
to  our  heritage  and  destiny. 

The  fact  he  retired  and  returned  to 
his  native  soil,  in  the  unique  and  beau- 
tiful Uvalde  countr>-slde,  nourished  by 
the  Sabinal.  rather  than  to  remain  at  the 
scene  and  seat  of  a  mighty  government, 
has  contributed  to  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  tendency  to  diminish  in  the  popular 
mind  his  great  achievements.  But  he, 
like  the  classical  and  venerable  poet  of 
ancient  Rome,  Horace,  chose  to  volun- 
tarily relinquish  the  pomp  and  ceremony 
of  Washington  to  return  to  his  own 
"Sabine  farm."  except  In  this  case  the 
Sabinal. 

However,  I  can  personally  testify  to 
the  fact  he  was  always  alert  and  very 
much  wide-awake  to  all  significant  de- 
velopments, whether  they  were  purely 
local  In  nature,  or  State  or  national.  In 
1958,  I  was  candidate  for  the  position  of 
Governor  of  Texas.  There  were  those  who 


dismissed  my  candidacy  as  the  doings  of 
"that  Mexican."  I  was  the  favorite  tar- 
get of  the  traditional  prejudice  and 
venom  of  some  Texans,  such  as  reflected 
in  the  articles  and  dispatches  printed  in 
the  Cuero,  Tex.,  newspaper,  by  a  jour- 
nalist who  today  Is  In  politics  himself 
as  the  public  relations  man  for  the  pres- 
ent junior  U.S.  Senator  from  Texas. 
Therefore,  you  can  imagine  my  surprise 
when  my  good  friend  and  volunteer 
helper  in  Uvalde,  Tex.,  at  that  time, 
Charles  Doria,  advised  me  John  Nance 
Garner  was  not  only  kindly  disposed  but 
interested  in  meeting  me.  Though  the 
former  Vice  President  did  not  In  any  way 
Involve  himself  in  the  election,  he  cer- 
tainly was  courteous  and  respectful. 

At  that  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  I  be  permitted  to 
place  in  the  Record  the  remarks  made 
by  another  great  American  and  a  con- 
temporary and  colleague  of  Mr.  Garner, 
the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley,  of  New 
York: 

Statement  by  James  A.  Farley,  Former 
PosTMASTEa  General.  Following  the  An- 
nouncement OP  THE  Death  of  Former 
Vice  President  John  Nance  Garner, 
TiESDAY.   November  7.   1967 

The  passing  of  former  Vice  President  John 
Nance  Garner  marks  the  end  of  one  of  the 
greatest  eras  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
I  know  of  no  man  who  made  a  greater  con- 
tribution to  his  country  than  did  Mr.  Gar- 
ner. His  long  record  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  as  Speaker  of 
the  House  will  be  pointed  to  with  pride  by 
generations  of  Americans  yet  unborn.  I  know 
better  than  any  living  American  of  the  con- 
tribution he  made  as  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  In  the  two  terms  he  served 
with  the  late  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt.  Despite  his  most  conservative 
views  he  was  more  responsible  than  any  oth- 
er person  for  the  passage  of  legislation  re- 
ferred to  as  "The  New  Deal  Legislation," 
during  President  Roosevelt's  first  term. 

He  was  most  loyal  In  his  devotion  to  the 
President  and  he  labored  unceasingly  In  or- 
der to  get  legislation  through  the  House  and 
Senate  the  way  the  President  desired  it.  He 
was  a  dedicated  American  and  one  of  the 
most  loyal  party  members  I  have  ever  known, 
but  his  devotion  to  his  country,  which  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  observe,  overshadowed  his 
devotion  to  his  party.  I  know  of  no  man  In 
public  life  for  whom  I  had  greater  affection 
than  Mr.  Garner  and  I  considered  it  one  of 
the  great  privileges  of  my  life  to  be  able  to 
refer  to  him  as  my  friend. 

My  family  and  I  are  saddened  by  his  pass- 
ing and  extend  to  his  son,  TuUy  Garner,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  family  our  heart- 
felt sympathy. 

Also.  I  ask  consent  to  place  in  the 
Record  the  newspaper  stories  appearing 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  November  7. 
1967,  and  the  San  Antonio  Light  for 
November  10.  1967: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  8,  1967] 

John  Nance  Garner.  98.  Is  Dead;   Vice 
President  Under  Roosevelt 

Uvalde.  Tex. — November  7. — John  Nance 
Garner,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
under  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  died 
In  his  home  here  this  morning.  He  would  have 
been  99  years  old  on  Nov.  22. 

Mr.  Garner  was  Vice  President  during  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  first  two  terms  as  President.  He 
broke  with  the  President,  however,  over  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  controversial  plan  to  enlarge  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Garner  developed  a  fever  yesterday  and 
went  Into  a  coma  during  the  night.  His  son, 


TuUy.  who  was  his  only  child,  was  at  his 
bedside  when  he  died.  He  is  also  survived  by 
a  granddaughter,  Mrs.  John  J.  Currle  of 
Amarlllo,  and  three  great-grandchildren. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  In  Uvalde  on 
Thursday. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  8,  1967] 
John  Nance  Garner.  Roosevelt's  First  Vici 

President,   Dies  in   Texas  Home   .'.t  98-. 

Influential  in  New  Deal 

(By   Alden   Whitman) 

The  Texan  who  was  the  32d  Vice  Preslden: 
of  the  United  States  was  never  fully  happy 
in  the  eight  years  he  spent  In  that  office 
from  1933  to  1941. 

More  accustomed  to  the  Congressional  com. 
mittee  room  and  the  small  gatherings  of 
Influential  legislators,  he  frequently  said  that 
he  had  been  Just  "a  spare  tire  of  the  Govern- 
ment" In  the  first  two  terms  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  New  Deal. 

"Worst  damn-fool  mistake  I  ever  made  was 
letting  myself  be  elected  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,"  he  remarked  after  he  had  left 
office.  "Should  have  stuck  with  my  old  chores 
as  Speaker  of  the  House.  I  gave  up  the  sec- 
ond most  Important  Job  In  the  Government 
for  one  that  didn't  amount  to  a  hill  of 
beans." 

Although  Mr.  Garner  disparaged  his  job, 
he  was  nonetheless  one  of  the  most  In- 
fluential men  on  Capitol  Hill  in  the  first 
years  of  the  New  Deal.  Having  been  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  since  1903  and  a 
member  of  Its  powerful  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  many  years,  he  was  practiced 
as  few  legislators  were.  In  the  Intricate  and 
offstage  business  of  getting  bills  through 
Congress. 

As  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  and  as 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  designated  "Mr.  Common 
Sense,"  Mr.  Garner  put  his  political  knowl- 
edge to  work  In  obtaining  passage  of  New 
Deal  legislation.  He  was  more  conservative 
than  his  President  and  he  did  not  whole- 
heartedly approve  of  much  of  the  legislation 
he  promoted,  yet  personal  friendship,  Mr 
Roosevelt  and  he  played  poker  together  and 
party  loyalty  persuaded  him  to  help  gather 
the  necessary  votes  and  to  direct  legislative 
strategy. 

BOITRBON     in    THE     CHAMBER 

Mr.  Garner  did  most  of  his  wheeling  and 
dealing  in  a  private  office  In  the  rear  of  the 
Senate  chamber,  to  which  he  quietly  Invited 
key  legislators  to  Join  him  In  what  he  called 
"striking  a  blow  for  liberty."  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent's excellent  bonded  bourbon  and  his 
persuasive,  often  sarcastic  tongue  succeeded 
In  persuading  his  guests  to  vote  his  way 

However,  after  the  election  of  1936.  Mr, 
Garner  found  himself  Increasingly  out  of 
step  with  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Their  political  dif- 
ferences reached  a  breaking  point  over  the 
President's  proposal  to  enlarge  the  Supreme 
Court  to  obtain  Judicial  approval  of  New 
Deal  statutes.  The  Vice  President  was  against 
the  plan,  and  when  he  knew  how  the  votes 
were  tending  he  told  the  President. 

"How  do  you  find  the  Court  situation. 
Jack?"  Mr.  Roosevelt  asked. 

"Do  you  want  it  with  the  bark  on  or  off, 
Cap'n?"  Mr.  Garner  countered. 

"The  rough    way."  Mr.   Roosevelt   replied 

"All  right,  you  are  beat,"  Mr.  Garner  said 
'You  haven't  got  the  votes." 

Mr.  Roosevelt  then  agreed  to  drop  his  pro- 
posal and  commissioned  Mr.  Garner  to  patch 
up  as  best  he  could  the  party  feuds  that  the 
Court  plan  had  engendered. 

Although  the  two  men  remained  friendly, 
Mr.  Garner  was  dropped  from  the  circle  of 
White  House  Intimates  and  from  the  list  of 
those  who  lunched  with  the  President  at  his 
desk. 

The  Vice  President  was  persuaded  by  his 
conservative  friends  to  harbor  ambitions  for 
the  White  House,  but  these  were  effectively 
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frustrated  by  his  lack  of  touch  with  orga- 
n^ed  labor,  especially  its  militant  leaders  in 
,h/committee  for  Industrial  Organizations. 

The  mark  of  labor's  disenchantment  was 
.^am•,Jed  on  Mr.  Garner  by  John  L.  Lewis. 
Lead  of  the  C.I.O.,  in  a  memorable  display 
nf  his  phrase-coimng  talents. 

The  occasion  was  a  hearing  on  July  2o. 
1039  before  the  House  Labor  Committee  that 
iL  considering  liberalizing  changes  In  the 
^•Tee-Hours  Act.  which  Mr  Garner  opposed. 
Referring  to  this,  Mr.  Lewis  labeled  the  Vice 
president  "a  poker-playing,  whiskey-drink- 
ing, labor-balting,  evil  old  man." 

stayed    west    of    POTOMAC 

The  description  hurt  Mr.  Garner  politically 
„nd  -^o  did  his  opposition  to  a  third  term  for 
president  Roosevelt.  They  added  to  the  sour- 
ness With  which  he  left  Washington  in  1941 
'or  his  home  in  Uvalde.  He  vowed  never  again 
to  come  east  of  the  Potomac,  and  he  never 

In  his  Washington  vears.  Mr.  Garner  was  a 
man  of  striking  appearance.  He  was  some- 
what under  average  height,  but  his  ruddy 
complexion,  white  hair,  and  slanting  blue 
eyes  under  shaggy  eyebrows  made  him  diffi- 
cult to  forget. 

He  was  not  given  to  speeches  ( he  boasted 
that  he  had  not  made  a  single  formal  speech 
as  Vice  President)  but  he  was  an  industrious 
and  powerful  member  of  the  House. 

The  nickname  Cactus  Jack,  given  to  him 
because  he  came  from  an  infertile  area  of 
Texas,  remained  with  him  all  his  life. 

Although  he  became  a  millionaire  from 
business  interests  in  his  home  state,  he  lived 
dimply  in  Washington.  For  many  years  his 
w-ife  'the  former  Ettle  Rhelner,  whom  he 
married  in  1895.  performed  all  his  secretarial 
duties  and  prepared  their  lunch  on  a  gas 
range  in  his  Congressional  office.  Because  he 
spent  so  penuriotisly.  Mr.  Garner  had  a  wide 
reputation  as  a  tightwad,  which  he  did  noth- 
ing to  dispel. 

\part  from  baseball,  pecan-growing  and 
firming  (he  raised  fowl),  Mr.  Garner's  chief 
avocation  was  poker.  He  was  so  adept  at  the 
g.-ime  that  his  winning  in  some  sessions  of 
Congress  exceeded  his  pay  of  $10,000  a  year. 

FATHER  A  CONFEDERATE  TROOPER 

A  product  of  the  rugged  frontier.  John 
Nance  Garner  was  born  Nov.  22.  1868.  In  a 
mud-chinked  cabin  near  Detroit,  Tex.  His 
father,  John  Nance  Garner  3d,  had  been  s 
Confederate  cavalry  trooper  who  had  mi- 
grated to  Texas  from  Tennessee. 

The  boy's  education  was  so  sketchy  that 
he  had  trouble  keeping  up  with  his  class- 
mates when  he  went  to  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity. Returning  home,  he  read  law  with  a 
lawTer  In  Clarksvllle,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  the  age  of  22,  moved  to  Uvalde,  near  the 
Mexican  border,  and  Joined  a  law  firm  that 
eventuallv  became  Clark,  Fuller  &  Garner. 

When  lie  acquired  a  newspaper.  The  Uvalde 
Leader,  as  part  of  a  legal  fee.  he  made  his 
name  known  and  was  elected  county  judge  of 
Uvalde  County,  a  post  corresponding  to 
county  executive  In  other  states. 

From  county  Judge,  Mr.  Garner  moved  to 
the  Texas  Legislature,  which  he  entered  in 
1898.  In  his  two  terms  he  fought  railroad 
interests  in  behalf  of  his  Popullst-mlnded 
small-farmer  constituents,  who  sent  him  to 
Congress  in  the  election  of  1902. 

"When  I  entered  Congress,"  Mr.  Garner 
once  reminisced,  "the  autocratic  leaders  of 
the  (Democratic)  party  thought  I  was  Just 
another  cow  thief  from  Texas.  They  'rolled' 
me  on  committees,  giving  me  minor  assign- 
ments. I  kicked  until  they  put  me  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Being  the  newest 
Democrat,  I  sat  beside  Nicholas  Longworth. 
the  Junior  Republican.  That  was  how  we 
struck  up  our  friendship. 

"It  was  darned  peculiar  that  a  silver-spoon 
aristocrat  like  him  and  one  of  the  common 
people  like  me  should  hit  It  off,  but  we  tried 
to  outsmart  each  other  for  30  years." 


Over  the  vears  Mr.  Garner  formed  friend- 
ships with  men  who  exerted  great  influence 
in  national  affairs— Joseph  T.  Robinson  of 
Arkansas,  Carter  Glass  of  Virginia,  James  F^ 
Byrnes  of  South  Carolina.  Sum  Rayburn  of 
Texas.  George  W.  Norris  of  Nebraska.  Andrew 
W.  Volstead  of  Minnesota  and  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst,  the  publisher. 

Increasingly,  the  Texan  was  admitted  to  the 
inner  circles  of  the  House  leadership,  those 
who  frequented  a  Capitol  hideaway  and  were 
known  collectively  as  "the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion." 

Mr.  Garner,  a  party  stalwart  except  in  in- 
ternational affairs,  moved  into  the  national 
spotlight  in  1928.  when  he  was  elected  House 
minority  leader.  As  such  he  was  active  in  the 
election  of  1930,  in  which  the  RepubUcan 
majority  in  the  House  was  cut  almost  to  the 
vanishing  point. 

In  those  days  a  new  Congress  did  not  or- 
ganize until  13  months  after  an  election, 
and  by  the  time  the  House  met  in  December, 
1931.  the  Republican  majority  has  disap- 
peared, owing  to  deaths,  including  that  of 
Speaker  Longworth. 

Mr  Garner  was  elected  Speaker  by  three 
votes,  a  margin  that  obliged  him  to  exercise 
his  skill  as  a  politician  to  obtain  the  legisla- 
tive results  sought  by  his  party. 

In  the  jousting  for  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  President  in  1932.  Mr.  Garner  was 
Texas'  favorite  son.  He  was  also,  because  of 
his  conservative  and  isolationist  views,  the 
choice  of  Mr.  Hearst,  a  major  force  in  the 
party,  who  had,  most  improbably,  won  the 
California  delegation  for  Mr.  Garner. 

On  the  first  convention  ballot  In  Chicago, 
Mr  Roosevelt  had  666  votes  of  the  770  needed 
for  nomination.  Alfred  E.  Smith,  the  former 
New  York  Governor  and  the  candidate  in 
1928,  was  second,  and  Mr.  Garner  was  a  poor 
third. 

By  the  third  ballot,  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
gained  onlv  16  votes  and  James  A.  Parley, 
his  campaign  manager,  was  fearful  that  on 
the  next  ballot  delegates  would  slip  away  to 
Mr  Smith  or  to  Newton  D  Baker,  an  inter- 
nationalist who  had  been  President  Woodrow 
Wilson's  Secretary  of  War. 

Thus  it  came  down  to  Mr.  Hearst  and  Mr. 
Garner's  86  votes,  44  of  them  from  Califor- 
nia, At  first  Mr.  Hearst  refused  to  listen  to 
Mr  Farley's  entreaties  until  he  received  as- 
surances, m  phone  calls  from  San  Simeon, 
his  California  castle,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
would   eschew   internationalist    policies. 

Then  Mr.  Hearst  made  his  decision.  Al- 
though he  did  not  particularly  care  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  he  cared  far  less  for  Mr  Smith 
and  not  at  all  for  Mr.  Baker.  Through  an 
intermediary,  the  publisher  got  in  touch 
with  Mr.   Garner  In  Washington. 

According  to  "Citizen  Hearst."  W.  A. 
Swanberg's  authoritative  biography:  "Gar- 
ner knew  that  he  owed  Hearst  the  strength 
that  he  had.  He  thought  It  over  and  agreed 
I  to  deliver  his  California  votes  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt]." 

Although  there  have  been  denials,  it  has 
been  wldelv  accepted  that  the  quid  pro  quo 
was  the  ■Vlce-Presldentlal  nomination  for 
Mr  Garner.  In  any  event.  Mr  Roosevelt  was 
nominated  on  the  fourth  ballot  and  Mr. 
Garner  was  chosen  as  his  running  mate 
without  significant  opposition. 

In  the  election  Mr.  Gamer's  homespun 
manner  and  conservative  fiscal  views  added 
^^trength  to  Mr  Roosevelt's  appeal  among 
those"  who  regarded  the  New  Yorker  with 
skepticism. 

As  Vice  President  Mr.  Garner  adhered  to 
the  then  current  tradition— to  be  seen  very 
little  and  not  to  be  heard  at  all.  Instead, 
he  confined  himself  to  the  task  he  liked 
(and  knew)  beet— maneuvering  legislation 
through  Congress. 

He  hked  to  Joke  about  himself  in  this 
respect.  One  day  a  circus  clown  met  him  in 


the  Senate  Office  Building  and  said  by  way 
of  introduction: 

"I  am  head  clown  In  the  circus." 

■•\nd  I  am  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  "  Mr.  Garner  replied  solemnly  "You'd 
better  stick  around  here  a  while— you  might 
pick  up  some  new  ideas. " 

When  Mr.  Garner,  at  the  age  of  72.  re- 
tired to  his  house  in  Uvalde,  set  among  live 
oaks  and  pecan  trees,  he  said  that  he  wanted 
to  live  in  quiet  until  he  was  93.  If  he  at- 
tained that  age.  he  explained,  he  could  say 
that  he  had  spent  half  his  life  in  public  office 
and  half  as  a  private  citizen. 

TENDED    TO    FINANCES 

He  passed  much  of  his  Ume  looking  after 
his  ranch  holdings,  real  estate  and  banking 
Interests. 

He  rejected  offers  for  his  memoirs,  and, 
it  was  said,  he  burned  his  letters  and  other 
material  bearing  on  his  service  In  Wash- 
ington. 

When  his  wife  died  In  1948,  he  moved  out 
of  the  main  house  into  a  smaller  frame 
building  nearbv.  He  was  generally  known 
among  his  neighbors  as  Judge  Garner,  the 
title  he  had  held  in  his  first  office  He  read  a 
bit,  mostlv  history,  and  celebrat€d  his  birth- 
days with" a  special  cake  and  a  modest  party. 
Several  years  ago  he  gave  up  whisky  on 
his  phvsiclan's  suggestion  and  cut  down 
smoking  the  strong  Mexican  cigars,  to  which 
he  had  been  addicted  for  scores  of  years. 

Starting  in  1961.  he  made  gifts  that  eventu- 
ally totaled  $1 -million  to  Southwest  Texas 
Junior  College,  an  institution  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Uvalde.  Pressed  as  to  the  reasons  for 
his  philanthropy,  he  said: 

"I  don't  want  these  kids  around  here  to 
have  to  suck  on  the  hind  teat  when  it  comes 
to  getting  a  good  education.  I  can't  explain 
mv  rime  schedule  on  what  I've  given  to  the 
college  except  to  say  that  when  you  get  In 
your  rUnetles  you  can't  afford  to  be  a  manana 
man." 

Although  Mr.  Garner  only  dressed  In  what 
he  called  his  "store  clothes"  for  such  occa- 
sions as  his  birthday,  he  was  the  object  of 
some  attention  and  curiosity  by  visitors  to 
Uvalde. 

"People  come  by  here  to  see  me."  he  once 
explained.  "They  want  to  see  what  a  former 
Vice  President  looks  like  They  expect  to  see 
some  big  imposing  man.  and  it's  me.  I'm  Just 
a  little  old  Democrat." 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  8.  1967) 

Johnson  Leads  Tribtttes 
Washington.       November       7. — President 
Johnson  paid  tribute  today  to  former  Vice 
President    Garner    as    a    man    who    inspired 
manv  generations  of  Americans. 

In  a  statement  Issued  by  the  White  House, 
the  President  said : 

"John  Nance  Garner  would  have  been  99 
years  old  on  the  22d  of  tJils  month. 

"Few  are  given  so  long  a  time,  and  fewer 
still  have  used  their  years  to  such  advantage. 
Few  men  In  history  had  more  experience  In 
government  nor  more  respect  from  his  col- 
leagues during  his  long  career  in  public 
service. 

The  nation  Joins  with  the  people  of  his  be- 
loved Uvalde  In  mourning  the  loss  of  one 
whose  determination  and  Joy  of  life  were 
an  inspiration  to  so  many  generations  f 
Americans." 

Former  President  Harry  S.  Truman  de- 
scribed Mr.  Garner  as  "a  vital  force  for  several 
generations  on  the  American  political  scene 
as  Speaker  of  the  House  and  Vice  President  " 
Informed  of  Mr  Garner's  death  at  his 
home    in    Independence.    Mo.,    Mr.    Truman 

said: 

"He  enjoved  the  respect  of  all  Americans 
as  the  spokesman  for  the  rugged  and  prac- 
tical individualism  that  played  such  an  Im- 
porunt  role  in  the  building  and  growth  of 
this  nation. 
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"He  was  my  friend  and  I  was  his.  Mrs.  Tru- 
man Joins  me  In  sincere  sympathy  to  his 
family." 

James  A.  Parley.  Postmaster  General  dur- 
ing Mr.  Garners  terms  as  Vice  President,  said, 
In  part:  "The  passing  of  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent John  Nance  Garner  marks  the  end  of 
one  of  the  greatest  eras  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  I  know  of  no  man  who  made  a 
greater  contribution  to  his  country." 

John  L.  Lewis,  the  old  labor  leader  who 
was  Mr.  Garner's  adversary  In  the  nlneteen- 
thlrtles,  was  asked  to  comment  but  declined. 

[From  the  San  Antonio  Light,  Nov.  10.  1967] 
Hushed      Uvalde      Buries      Garner — Many 

Friends  and  Relatives 
(By  Tom  McGowani 

John  Nance  Garner,  who  rose  from  hum- 
ble Texas  origins  to  sit  in  the  seats  of  the 
nation's  mighty,  Friday  slept  beneath  a 
spreading  mimosa  tree  on  a  hillside  In  the 
Uvalde  city  cemetery 

His  body  was  committed  to  the  grave  as 
more  than  500  of  his  fellow  townsmen  stood 
hushed  and  quiet  under  threatening  skies. 

Garner,  a  former  speaker  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  and  a  former  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  was  buried  with 
simple,  almost  austere  ceremony. 
.  "Dear  Gcd.  unto  Thy  tender  keeping 


* 


We  commend  Thy  servant,  sleeping  .  .  ." 
Thus     intoned     Rev.     Romilly     Tlmmlns, 
rector  of  St.  Philip's  Episcopal  Church,  in  a 
brief  service  at  the  grave. 

The  six-minute  graveside  rue  was  taken 
from  the  Episcopal  service  for  the  dead  as 
members  of  the  former  vice  president's  Im- 
mediate family  and  close  friends  sat  clus- 
tered under  a  canopy. 

Standing  shoulder-to-shoulder  behind  the 
family       were       Vice       President       Hubert 
Humphrey  and  US.  Sen.  Ralph  Yarborough. 
Humphrey  was  the  representative  of  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson. 

The  graveside  service  followed  a  simple 
ceremony  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  Frazar 
F\ineral  Home  in  downtown  Uvalde. 

This  ceremony  was  delayed  for  40  minutes 
as  the  family  members  await-ed  the  arrival 
of  the  vice  president's  party,  which  was  flown 
to  the  southwest  Texas  town  by  military 
helicopter  from  San  Antonio. 

Many  of  the  Uvalde  business  houses  were 
closed  out  of  respect  for  the  former  states- 
man, and  throughout  the  downtown  section 
US.  flags  in  sidewalk  standards  hung  at 
half-statf  In  the  gray  mist. 

At  the  funeral  home,  only  a  few  blocks 
from  the  Garner  homestead,  an  overflow 
crowd  stood  outside  the  chapel  to  hear  the 
service. 

Red-robed  choirboys  bearing  a  U.S.  and 
Texas  flag  first  entered  and  stood  at  atten- 
tion at  the  rear  of  the  chapel. 

The  service  opened  with  a  mvit«d  organ 
playing  softly  the  traditional  hymns.  "Rock 
of  Ages"  and  "Jesus  Is  Calling" 

Tlmmlns  read  scripture  to  the  sorrowing 
audience,  and  outlined  the  former  vice  presi- 
dent's biography. 

The  Episcopal  priest  read  from  the  23rd 
and  121st  Psalms,  from  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John  and  from  F^rst  Thessalonians. 

".  .  .  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled.  .  .  " 
At   the   conclusion   of   the   chapel   service, 
Tlmmlns  said: 

"Death  is  only  another  horizon."  and 
added  the  simple  blessing,  "and  now  John 
Nance  Garner,  may  the  Lord  bless  you  and 
make  His  countenance  to  shine  upon  you." 
Across  the  street  from  the  funeral  chapel 
and  in  the  hearing  of  mourners  standing 
outside,  a  crowd  of  youths  who  had  come 
as  spectators,  laughed  loudly  and  engaged 
in  horseplay. 

Their  laughter  overrode  the  words  of  the 
minister  inside. 

The  ceremony  at  the  chapel  lasted  for  18 
minutes,    and    then    the   funeral    procession 


formed  up  for  the  short  ride  to  the  cemetery 
three  miles  west  of  Uvalde  on  old  road  to 
the  Mexican  border. 

Along  the  main  street,  hundreds  of  people 
stood  with  heads  bared  as  the  funeral  proces- 
sion passed.  Several  hundred  more  waited  at 
the  cemetery. 

The  former  vice  president's  grave  lies  be- 
side that  of  his  wife,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill- 
side overlooking  the  southwest  Texas  brush 
country  that  he  had  come  to  love. 

Garner's  silver-gray  casket  was  draped 
with  blood-red  carnations  and  flowers  heaped 
the  graveslte. 

Ten  pallbearers,  all  friends  and  close  asso- 
ciates of  the  former  vice  president,  carried 
the  casket  from  the  chapel  at  the  funeral 
home  and  from  the  hearse  to  the  grave. 

At  the  close  of  the  service  at  the  grave. 
TLmmins  recited: 

".  .  .  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death 
.  .  .  and  now  we  commend  the  soul  of  our 
brother  departed  unto  Thee,  O  Lord  .  .  . 
Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes  and  dust  to 
dust   .   .    ." 

The   Lord's  Prayer   was   then  recited. 

Garner  died  early  Tuesday,  15  days  be- 
fore his  99th  birthday.  He  had  been  looking 
forward  to  his  99th  anniversary  on  Nov.  22. 
He  passed  quietly  and  without  apparent  pain 
at  his  home  following  a  coronary  attack. 

Garner,  who  was  called  "Cactus  Jack"  by 
political  writers  of  his  era,  served  two  terms 
as  \'lce  president  In  the  administration  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  but  broke  with  FDR 
over  the  Issue  of  Roosevelt's  third  term  in 
the  White  House. 

He  left  Washington  In  1941,  vowing  he 
would  never  return  to  the  nation's  capital. 
He  never  did. 

The  former  vice  president's  body  lay  in 
state  at  the  funeral  home  Wednesday  so 
that  Uvalde  residents  might  pay  their  re- 
spects. 

The  casket,  however,  was  closed  during 
Thursday's  brief  funeral  ceremony. 


(From  the  San  Antonio   (Tex.)   Light,  Nov. 

10,  1967] 

"Great  American,"  Yarborough  Says  of 

Garner 

U.S.  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough,  who  with 
Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  flew  to 
Texas  to  pay  their  final  respects  to  the  "Old 
Warrior"  John  Nance  Garner,  lauded  the 
former  vice  president  In  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration as  a  "great  American." 

Yarborough  stood  slde-by-side  with  Vice 
President  Humphrey  as  Gamer's  funeral 
service  was  read  at  the  Uvalde  city  cemetery. 

The  senator  and  the  vice  president  were 
among  hundreds  of  greats  and  near-greats 
who  came  to  the  small  southwest  Texas  city 
to  help  commit  Garner  to  his  final  rest. 

GRE.\T    AMERICAN 

Yarborough  said,  following  the  service, 
that  he  felt  "Mr.  Garner  was  one  of  the  truly 
great  Americans." 

"He  was  one  of  the  nation's  great  men 
and  his  career  will  stand  as  an  inspiration 
for  future  generations. 

"He  came  to  Uvalde  as  a  young  man  seek- 
ing health  from  Red  River  County,  and 
through  his  hard  work  and  his  devotion, 
he  grew  in  stature." 

The  senator  outlined  Garner's  public  and 
private  career,  and  added  that  It  was  John 
Nance  Garner  who  first  brought  the  state  of 
Texas  Into  national  prominence. 

FIRST  AS  SPEAKER 

"Mr.  Garner  was  the  first  Texan  ever  to 
serve  as  Speaker  of  the  House  and  he  was  the 
first  Texan  ever  to  become  vice  president 
of  the  United  States. 

"Through  his  personal  Integrity,  his  per- 
severance, his  force  of  character  he  lifted 
himself  and  his  state  to  a  place  of  national 
prominence."  Yarborough  added. 

And    finally,    Yarborough    declared,    "Mr. 


Garner  was  a  self-made  man  In  the  finest 
sense  of  the  term." 

Vice  President  Humphrey  also  praised 
Garner  In  a  graveside  statement  made  to  re- 
porters. 

"Mr.  Garner,"  Humphrey  declared,  "rep- 
resented the  rugged  American  spirit.  His 
death  is  a  great  loss  to  this  country." 


HEMISFAIR,  1968— SAN  ANTONIO, 
TEX, 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
second  portion  of  my  special  order  has 
to  do  with  an  event  that  is  not  only 
national  but  international  in  scope.  It  is 
the  HemisFair,  1968,  which  will  take 
place  beginning  April  6,  1968,  in  my  own 
native  city  of  San  Antonio,  Tex, 

This  will  be  a  special  sixth  category 
world  exposition  which  lias  the  sanction 
and  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  Interna- 
tional Expositions  headquartered  Ln 
Paris. 

This  approval  was  not  granted  to  other 
world  fairs  such  as  the  recent  New  York 
World's  Fair  and  it  is  the  only  exposi- 
tion of  its  kind  recognized  by  this  na- 
tional body  for  the  year  1968. 

It  has  become  a  reality  because  it  1^ 
the  realization  of  a  long-dreamed-of  and 
long-hoped-for  event. 

Here  in  San  Antonio  where  for  cen- 
tui'ies  tlie  city  has  been  astride  what 
used  to  be  known  as  the  Camino 
Real — or  the  Royal  Highway — over  400 
years  ago  the  Emperor  of  Spain  decreed 
that  a  royal  road  be  constructed  from 
South  America  to  North  America.  It 
seemed  like  an  empty  dream  imtil  the 
19th  century  when  the  Pan  American 
Highway  was  visualized — and  after  the 
formation  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
this  began  as  a  real  objective,  to  be  ac- 
complished, and  which  today  is  actually 
fulfilled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  San  Antonio  is  a  gate- 
way to  the  south  and  is  a  cultural  blend- 
ing area  in  which  the  two  cultures  that 
have  traditionally  shared  this  part  of 
the  world  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
hemisphere  have  coexisted  and  have 
contributed  so  richly  to  civilization  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  The  local  people, 
the  private  sector  of  San  Antonio,  first 
showed  its  support  and  it  became  a  com- 
munltywide  effort.  Over  $7.5  million  was 
raised  privately  by  the  business  and  the 
private  sector  of  the  city. 

Subsequently,  the  city  council  of  the 
city  of  San  Antonio  authorized,  and  the 
voters  voted  favorably,  for  a  S30  million 
bond  issue  predicated  on  the  theme  of 
a  HemisFair. 

Then  the  State  Legislature  of  Texas 
appropriated  SIO  million  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress recognized  the  national  interest, 
and  in  1965,  thanks  to  the  help  of  many 
of  my  colleagues,  more  particularly  the 
illustrious  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
Barratt  O'Hara,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  that  had  jurisdiction  and 
gave  us  some  valuable  help,  the  United 
States  made  its  contribution. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  TMr.  O'Hara]. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  well  remember  the  day  that  the  House 
voted  recognition  and  help  to  this  great 
fair  to  take  place  in  San  Antonio  next 
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.oar  Mr  Speaker,  that  action  was  a 
Hramatic  exhibition  of  the  popularity  of 
Se  man  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
?Hes  I  saw  my  colleagues  going  around 
Eliciting  votes.  Always  they  were  say- 
°r  we  have  to  help  Henry  Gonzalez. 
fdo  not  think  that  any  Member  of  this 
h.dv  ever  enjoyed  a  larger  measure  of 
personal  popularity  than  the  gentleman 
frnm  Texas  who  is  now  in  the  well. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  large 
measure,  while  there  was  general  rec- 
Jfnition  of  the  worthwhileness  of  an 
position  of  this  sort-and  we  were 
about  to  have  one  in  Canada  as  well  as 
nne  in  Texas  that  appealed  to  us— there 
was  the  matter  of  money  and  precedent 
T  doubt  despite  the  great  worthiness  of 
the  project,  whether  it  ^ould  have  re- 
reived  the  backing  of  this  body  had  it 
not  been  for  the  great  popularity  of  the 
eentleman  now  in  the  well. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  a  wonderful 
thing  that  next  year  we  are  to  have  this 
world  fair.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy 
we  had  a  world  fair  in  Chicago.  That 
nrst  world  fair  we  had  is  still  remem- 
bered affectionately  by  people  of  my  age. 
We  have  had  later  fairs,  most  recently 
the  fair  in  Canada.  . 

I  think  that  under  the  hypnotic  in- 
fluence of  Henry  Gonzalez  and  what 
this  fair  stands  for,  the  fair  in  San  An- 
tonio next  year  will  go  down  as  one  of 
the  great  expositions  in  all  the  history 
of  this  world  of  ours.  ■„  ,;,o 

Mr.  FASCELL    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield?  ,  ,•  u*  ^   f^ 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  I  am  delighted  to 
>1eld '  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
add  mv  commendation  to  that  expressed 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois to  the  speaker  in  the  well,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas.  We  congratulate  San 
Antonio  and  Texas  for  having  a  Hemis- 
Fair in  1968,  and  we  look  forward  with 
great  anticipation  for  this  outstanding 
exposition  to  take  place.  I  am  delighted 
for  many  reasons  that  we  in  the  United 
States  continue  our  interest  m  these  in- 
ternational events  because  of  the  many 
reasons  which  are  obvious— trade  and 
cultural  exchanges  and  the  benefits,  eco- 
nomic and  otherwise,  which  flow  froni 
such  fairs,  particularly  so  with  respect 
to  an  exposition  in  San  Antonio. 

As  I  recall,  this  is  the  first  time  in  the 
Southwest  where  we  have  had  an  inter- 
national exposition  which  has  been  sanc- 
tioned by  BIE,  and  it  is  the  first  time  we 
have  had  one  which  was  of  international 
or  worldwide  significance.  I  congratulate 
San  Antonio.  Tex.,  for  this  great  event 
which  will  take  place  in  1968.  But  I  must 
place  in  the  Record  the  commendation 
which  is  due  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  who  was  the  original 
author  and  sponsor  of  this  bill. 

The  gentleman  displayed  the  finest 
capability  and  traits,  not  only  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  but  as  a  citizen  in  de- 
veloping the  local  interest  and  State  in- 
terest in  getting  his  legislation  through 
this  Congress. 

I  speak  with  knowledge,  because  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational   Organization     and    Move- 
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ments,  we  have  had  the  responsibility  of 
reviewing  all  of  the  requests— and  there 
are  manv  of  them— which  come  before 
this  bodv  with  respect  to  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  trade  fairs  or  world  fairs  or  in- 
ternational expositions  of  one  kind  or 
another. 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  approval  of  the 
committee.  There  are  many  more  re- 
quests than  there  are  those  which  can 
be  eranted.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  choice. 
It  has  to  be  done  on  merit. 

I  must  say  there  was  and  has  been 
no  stronger  advocate  since  I  have  been 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  than 
the  distinguished  gentleman  m  the  w^ell, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas    (Mr.  Gon- 
zALEzl.  in  advocating  his  own  case.  He 
was   thorough,    he  was   knowledgeable 
and   of  course,  he  has  a  great  personal 
charisma  which  helps  him  tremendous  y 
in  getting  this  matter  approved,  not  only 
by     the     subcommittee,     but     by     the 
full  committee  unanimously,  and  then 
getting  it  through  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. . 
I  daresay,  and  I  might  as  well  put  it 
on  the  record,  for  the  people  of  Texas 
and  the  people  of  San  Antonio— there 
would  have  been  no  HemisFair  in  1968 
had  it  not  been  for  Henry  Gonzalez. 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  wish  to  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee who  made  it  possible  for  us 
to  get  the  bill.  Without  his  help,  I  can 
truthf  ullv  say  there  would  not  have  in  re- 
alitv  been  a  HemisFair.  As  I  said  earlier 
about  the  remarks  of  our  generous  and 
distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois, 
Bvrratt  O'Hara.  I  only  hope  I  am  indeed 
worthv  of  the  kind  words  of  these  two 
revered  and  distinguished  colleagues  in 
the  House. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  now  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  RyanI. 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delight- 
ed to  join  my  colleagues  this  afternoon 
in  hailing  this  great  event  which  will 
open  next  April  in  San  Antonio. 

I  think  all  of  us  are  indebted  to  the 
distinguished  Congressman  from  San 
Antonio,  our  beloved  colleague.  Henry 
Gonzalez,  for  having  made  us  aware  of 
the  potential  of  San  Antonio  for  this 
international  exposition. 

New  Y'ork  Citv  recently  experienced  a 
great  world's  fair,  and  one  in  Montreal 
was  just  concluded.  I  am  sure  that  San 
Antonio's  will  be  in  the  same  tradition, 
reflecting  great  credit  upon  our  col- 
league Henry  Gonzalez,  whose  vision 
and  hard  work  have  made  HemisFair. 
1968,  a  reality.  Nearly  6  years  ago,  in 
February  1962,  he  first  proposed  that  San 
Antonio"  celebrate  its  250th  anniversai-y 
with  a  "Fair  of  the  Americas." 

Our  colleasue  is  now  the  honorary- 
chairman  of  HemisFair.  1968.  which  be- 
gins on  April  6.  1968.  HemisFair  repre- 
sents the  first  international  exposition  m 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  United 
States.  Its  theme,  "The  Confluence  of 
Civilizations  in  the  Americas."  is  es- 
peciallv  appropriate  to  the  State  of 
Texas  The  cross-fertilization  of  the 
North  and  Latin  American  civilizations 
is  well  represented  in  San  Antonio. 
Most  of  the  Latin  American  nations 


will  have  exhibits  at  HemisFair.  The 
United  States  pavilion  will  introduce  the 
"Confluence  Theater."  which  employs  a 
revolutionary  cinema  concept  utilizing  a 
belt  of  expanding  screens. 

Following  the  close  of  the  fair,  the  92- 
acre  site  will  become  an  educational, 
recreational,  and  municipal  center  for 
the  citizens  of  San  Antonio. 

What  better  way  to  recognize  the  an- 
niversary of  a  city's  founding  than  to  pay 
homage*  to  the  two  great  civilizations 
that  have  contributed  to  its  lifeblood  in 
a  living  memorial  to  these  traditions. 
HemisFair  1968  represents  the  ideal  of 
United  States-Latin  American  coopera- 
tion and  understanding.  Let  us  wish  San 
Antonio  and  her  Congressman  success  in 
their  anniversary  celebration. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ryan]  ,  my  wonderful  friend,  for  his  very 
generous  remarks. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  HemisFair  will 
prove  a  remarkable  exhibition  to  all  who 
attend,  for  HemisFair  has  already  been 
proven  successful   to  the  spirit  of  San 
Antonio.  Hemisfair  is  at  once  a  proud 
reminder  of  the  bicultural  and  bilingual 
traditions  of  my  home  city,  and  a  monu- 
ment to  San  Antonio's  position  as  the 
cultural    and    commercial    gateway    to 
Latin  America,  and  a  microcosm  of  the 
ties  between  North  and  South  America. 
By  emphasizing  the  Mexican,  Spanish. 
Anelo.    cowboy,    and    German    cultures 
which   moved  Will  Rogers  to  call  San 
Antonio  one  of  the  three  most  unique 
and  distinct  of  American  cities,  San  An- 
tonio places  herself  confidently  at  the 
forefront  of  hemispheric  growth. 

The  construction  of  the  theme  build- 
ings of  HemisFair  are  generally  pro- 
gressing very  well.  Even  the  unexpected, 
such  as  the  setback  of  several  days  when 
construction  cables  on  the  Tower  of  the 
Americas  snapped  during  the  high  winds 
of  Hurricane  Beulah,  has  not  upset  the 
schedule  Already  about  1,500  spectators 
a  week  gather  to  watch  HemisFair  in 
progress. 

The  Tower  of  the  Americas,  the  theme 
piece  of  HemisFair.  has  been  constructed 
to  a  height  of  602  feet.  It  is  already 
higher  than   the  Seattle  Space  Needle 
and  the  Washington  Monument.  At  its 
full  height  of  622  feet,  it  will  be  the  tall- 
est  observation   tower   in   the   Western 
Hemispliere.  The  tower  will  be  topped 
with  a  revolving  restaurant  and  two  ob- 
sei-vation  levels,  with  visibility  up  to  100 
miles.   Three   glass-sided  elevators   will 
take  passengers  to  the  top  along  the  out- 
side of  this  slip-form  concrete  structure. 
The  walls  of  the  three-building  con- 
vention center  complex  are  all  up.  This 
includes  a  theater  of  2,800  seats,  a  7,320- 
square-foot    stage    and    an    orchestra 
pit  for  85  musicians:  a  convention  hall 
<=eating    10,500    under   a    10-story   high 
acoustical    ceiling,    and    an    exposition 
building  of  50,000  square  feet.  The  mural 
for  the  exposition   building,   measuring 
34  by  46  feet,  has  been  completed  by  the 
famous  Guatemalan  artist  Carlos  Merida. 
The  mural  for  the  theater,  designed  by 
the  Mexican  artist  Juan  O'Gorman  in 
native  Mexican  stone,  is  two-thirds  com- 
plete. 
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The  extension  of  the  San  Antonio 
River  is  well  underway.  It  will  be  one  of 
the  major  entrances  of  HemisFair,  and 
will  provide  a  delightful  way  to  view 
much  of  the  fair. 

The  Tower  of  the  Americas  should  cost 
$5.5  million,  and  along  with  $10.5  million 
for  the  convention  center  complex,  has 
been  financed  by  the  city. 

The  construction  on  the  U.S.  pavilion 
is  on  schedule.  It  will  contain  an  exhibit 
hall,  with  education  displays,  photo- 
murals,  paintings,  and  narrations,  and 
the  Confluence  Theater.  The  theater  will 
be  a  circular  structure  70  feet  high, 
utilizing  a  revolutionary  cinema  concept 
of  disappearing  interior  walls  and  ex- 
panding screens.  It  will  feature  a  three- 
part  documentary  motion  picture  pro- 
duced by  Academy  Award  Winner  Fran- 
cis Thompson  around  the  fair's  theme 
of  "The  Confluence  of  Civilization." 

The  Federal  appropriation  is  $6.75 
million,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
HemisFair  will  result  in  a  credit  to  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  in  the  amount  of 
$39  million. 

The  Texas  pavilion,  with  Its  Institute 
of  Texan  Cultures,  is  also  on  schedule. 
Texas  is  expending  $10  million  on  this 
largest  exhibit  of  the  fair,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated she  will  receive  S12  million  in  in- 
creased tax  revenues  alone  from  the 
HemisFair. 

The  woman's  pavilion  is  well  under- 
way. This  unique  exhibit  which  will  de- 
pict the  contribution  of  women  to  the 
development  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
is  the  result  of  nationwide  efforts.  After 
the  fair,  this  e.vhibit  is  expected  to  be- 
come the  Inter-American  Education 
Center. 

Similarly,  construction  has  begun  on 
the  minimonorail  and  the  sky  ride.  The 
minimonorail  will  be  one  and  a  half 
miles  long,  at  a  distance  of  12  to  18  feet 
off  the  ground  and  with  three  central 
stations.  The  sky  ride  originates  at  one 
of  the  entrances  and  floats  visitors  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  to  a  central  point  within. 
At  a  height  of  82  feet.  It  will  provide  a 
gliding  panorama  of  the  fair.  There  will 
be  gondolas,  flower  boats,  and  paddle 
boats  on  the  canals  and  river  extension, 
as  well  as  tree-shaded  walkways.  At  any 
point,  the  visitor  can  expect  to  meet  with 
one  of  the  planned  groups  of  wandering 
entertainers. 

A  whole  host  of  foreign  countries  and 
private  companies  are  preparing  exhibits 
at  HemisFair.  From  Latin  America,  the 
exhibitors  are  Bolivia,  Colombia,  El  Sal- 
vador. Honduras,  Mexico.  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  Peru,  and  Venezuela.  Others  In- 
clude Belgium,  Canada,  the  Republic  of 
China,  France,  Grermany  and  Berlin, 
Italy,  Korea.  Portugal,  the  Philippines. 
Spain.  Switzerland.  Thailand,  and  Tu- 
nisia. 

The  private  exhibitors  to  date  Include 
the  Coca-Cola  Co..  Eastman  Kodak.  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  General  Electric.  General 
Motors.  Gulf  Insurance  Group.  Humble 
Oil.  IBM.  Lone  Star  Brewery.  Mormon 
Church.  Pepsi  Co..  Pearl  Brewing  Co.. 
Southwestern  Bell  Telephone,  and  Amer- 
ican   Telephone    &    Telegraph    Co. 

San  Antonio  loves  her  annual  fiesta, 
and  in  1911  even  held  a  fair  billed  as 
"international. "  But  the  germ  of  the 
present  fair  developed  in  the  late  1950's 


among  several  businessmen,  notably 
Jerome  Harris.  Early  in  1962,  sliortly 
after  my  first  election,  I  made  the  inter- 
American  fair  a  major  plank  of  my 
"20th  Century  Program  for  the  20th 
District."  A  $7,500  feasibihty  study 
showed  that  a  fair  in  San  Antonio  could 
expect  7.200.000  visitors.  This  estimate 
has  since  risen  to  as  high  as  11  million 
visitors. 

The  HemisFair  name  was  born,  to  be 
held  in  1968  in  conjunction  with  the 
250th  birthday  of  San  Antonio.  Happily, 
HemisFair  just  precedes  the  1968  Olym- 
pics in  Mexico  City. 

I  assisted  in  getting  a  $30  million  local 
bond  election  passea  in  San  Antonio  for 
the  fair.  In  1965,  Congress  approved  my 
resolution,  calling  for  Federal  sanction 
and  participation  in  HemisFair.  and  au- 
thorizing the  President  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  issue  invitations  to  for- 
eign countries.  Passage  of  this  measure 
was  essential  to  getting  approval  of  the 
Bureau  of  International  Expositions  in 
Paris  for  HemisFair  as  a  special  cate- 
gory theme -controlled  w-orld's  fair  simi- 
lar to  the  successful  Seattle  fair.  BIE 
sanction  is  usually  the  guiding  light  in 
whether  a  foreign  power  decides  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  world's  fair  of  another 
country. 

In  1966,  I  authored  a  bill  which  gave 
autiiorization  for  the  Federal  exhibit  at 
HemisFair.  based  upon  a  Department  of 
Commerce  study.  This  became  Public 
Law  89-685.  and  later  in  the  year  $6.75 
million  was  appropriated  for  the  Federal 
pavilion.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Texas 
Legislature  has  appropriated  $10  million 
for  the  State  exhibit. 

In  1966.  I  also  introduced  a  successful 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  strike  and  furnish  commem- 
orative medals  for  the  250th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  San  Antonio,  at  no 
cost  to  the  Government.  The  bound  cop- 
ies of  my  bills  relative  to  HemisFair,  and 
the  reports  and  studies  thereto,  make  a 
volume  which  is  an  inch  thick. 

As  honorary  cochairman  of  the  Hemis- 
Fair, and  as  San  Antonio's  Representa- 
tive In  Con.eress,  I  have,  of  course,  con- 
tinued my  active  interest  in  the  progress 
of  the  fair,  undertaking  many  liaison 
functions  in  behalf  of  HemisFair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  emphasiz- 
ing the  new.  the  commercial,  the  spec- 
tacular, the  firsts — all  important  items  to 
a  carnival  atmosphere.  But  also  impor- 
tant to  any  visiter  is  the  fun  built  into 
HemisFair.  the  largely  free  entertain- 
ment and  exhibits,  and  the  provisions 
made  for  a  visitor's  convenience  and 
comfort.  Journalist  Bill  Helmer  has 
stated  it  well: 

HemisFair  is  designed  to  be.  first  of  all. 
fmi.  It  will  open  in  conjunction  with  the 
city's  annual  April  rrollc.  Fiesta  San  An- 
tonio— a  weelc  of  parades,  parties,  bands, 
balls,  street-dancing,  and  general  hell-ralslng. 
It  win  be  convenient,  both  In  size  and  loca- 
tion: small  enough  to  be  toured  tn  one  day, 
located  In  the  downtown  area,  and  easily 
accessible  by  car,  by  foot,  and  by  boat.  It  will 
also  be  comfortable:  careful  planning  has 
been  done  to  eliminate  the  long  lines  that 
traditionally  exhaust  fair-goers,  and  if  visi- 
tors have  to  do  any  waiting  at  all  it  will  be 
In  air-conditioned  comfort  with  some  form 
of  entertainment  to  pass  the  time. 

For  entertainment  is  perhaps  the  fair's 
greatest  attraction.  In  addition  to  the  city's 


plethora  of  Marlachl  bands,  parades,  fire- 
works, and  so  forth.  HemisFair — living  up  to 
Its  name — is  scouring  the  hemisphere  for  ui- 
ent  thinly  disguised  as  "cultural  projects"' 
open-air  band  and  orchestra  concerts,  musi- 
cal productions,  ballet,  a  cinema  arts  festival 
and  a  six-month-long  folk  festival  of  dancers 
singers,   and   story-tellers. 

But  that  peculiar  alchemy  which  I  am 
certain  will  make  HemisFair  a  delight  to 
visitors  is  a  result  of  the  commimity  in- 
volvement in  the  fair.  San  Antonio  Is 
enthusiastic  about  its  fair.  San  Antonio 
loves  a  fiesta,  and  HemisFair  will  start 
off  in  April  with  the  traditional  Pieita 
San  Antonio,  celebrated  in  La  Villiia,  the 
little  Spanish  town  which  we  have 
cherished  and  preserved  in  the  heart  of 
the  city.  San  Antonio  still  practices 
Southwest  hospitality,  with  an  ability  to 
enjoy  a  community  celebration  which 
barkens  back  to  her  free-wheeling  days 
as  a  railroad  and  cow  town.  San  An- 
tonio is  proud  of  the  aviators  her  air 
bases  have  trained.  San  Antonio  is  proud 
of  her  quiet  tradition  of  support  for 
both  the  performing  and  the  fine  arts. 
She  is  proud  of  her  fine  restaurants, 
notably  Mexican,  but  wide  in  variety;  a 
lot  of  them  have  become  community 
gathering  places.  And  San  Antonio  is 
proud  of  her  mixed  and  varied  back- 
ground and  her  ability  to  accept  and 
enjoy  the  best  of  the  contributions  of  her 
cowboy,  Mexican  and  Spanish.  German, 
and  Anglo  settlers. 

The  support  of  San  Antonio  citizens 
has  its  dollar-and-cents  side.  A  total  of 
480  San  Antonians — representative  of 
the  professional,  business  and  labor  in- 
terests— have  underwritten  the  fair  to 
the  extent  of  $8  million.  They  thereby 
guarantee  the  success  of  the  fair,  for  if 
It  does  not  break  even,  they  lose.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  HemisFair  is  a  financial 
success,  it  is  the  city  government  of  San 
Antonio  which  will  directly  profit. 

HemisFair  holds  a  fruitful  legacy  for 
San  Antonio.  There  will  be  92  acres  of 
urban  renewal  land,  containing  a  con- 
vention center  complex,  a  Federal  struc- 
ture, a  State  educational  building,  the 
Tower  of  the  Americas,  and  about  20 
restored  buildings  of  historic  importance. 
But  the  greatest  legacy  is  not  material. 
It  is  the  legacy  of  accomplishment,  the 
proof  of  what  community  vision,  en- 
thusiasm, participation  and  sense  of  tra- 
dition can  build.  The  622-foot  Tower  of 
the  Americas,  rising  from  downtown 
San  Antonio  and  standing  at  the  edge  of 
the  south  Texas  hills,  will  become  a 
symbol  and  a  promise  of  the  stature 
which  San  Antonio  can  assume  in  hemi- 
spheric culture  and  prosperity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  I  In- 
clude here  an  excellent  article  by  Bill 
Helmer  from  the  current  issue  of  Cava- 
lier, entitled  "San  Antonio  and  Hemis- 
Fair. 1968": 

San  Antonio  and  HemisFair,  1968 
(By  BUl  Helmer) 
Legend  has  it  that  when  Santa  Anna  with- 
drew from  San  Antonio  in  1836  he  told  the 
townspeople.  "Don't  do  anything  until  I  get 
back."  and  they  didn't.  This  Is  Just  one  of  the 
local  tales  that  presume  to  explain  why  San 
Antonio  Is  unique  among  cities  In  the  United 
States.  Another  Is  that  the  town  was  origi- 
nally laid  out  by  a  drunken  Indian  on  a  blind 
biUTO  In  a  sand  storm. 
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AS  both  stories  suggest.  San  Antonio  has 
lone  been  a  monument  to  city  non-planning 
^d  civic  non-progress.  Two-hundred  and 
fiftv  years  old.  it  was  founded  more  or  less 
bv-  accident,  and  through  no  one's  efforts 
his  grown  into  a  sprawling  metropolitan  area 
nf  nearlv  800.000.  It  still  clings  to  Its  old  cus- 
tnms  traditions,  and  cultural  heritage  with 
a  tenacity  that  makes  It  In  some  ways  almost 
,n  independent  city-state.  In  the  old  and 
fashionable  King  WiUiam  district,  a  few 
crooked  blocks  from  the  downtown  skyscrap- 
ers, residents  still  wake  up  mornings  to  the 
crow  of  roosters. 

To  put  it  simply.  San  Antonio  has  not  been 
progressive  enough  to  turn  Its  historical 
buildings  and  plazas  Into  parking  lots,  office 
buildings,  shopping  centers,  and  high-rise 
apartments.  La  VllUta,  the  city's  old  quarter. 
sUU  hiis  little  shops  and  houses  dating  back 
w  the  eighteenth  century,  and  In  and  around 
the  city  are  several  well-preserved  Spanish 
mission's.  Including  the  famous  Alamo,  built 
m  the  earlv  1700s.  On  the  edge  of  the  down- 
town business  district  the  old  Spanish  Gov- 
ernor's Palace,  decorated  with  the  Hapsburg 
coat  of  arms,  still  faces  on  the  Military 
Plaza  where  the  flags  of  six  nations  have 
flown  since  its  construction  In  1749. 

Having  apparently  abandoned  their  ex- 
pectations of  Santa  Anna's  return.  San  An- 
tonlans  lately  have  begun  to  move  In  a  di- 
rection that  might  be  called  progress:  the 
development  of  business  and  tourism,  the 
building  of  expressways  and  swimming- 
pooled  apartment  complexes.  But  at  the  same 
time  the  city  has  discovered  Itself  In  such 
a  way  that  "Growing  San  Antonio"  Is  not 
only  "demolishing  and  building,  but  preserv- 
ing and  restoring.  Both  the  symbol  and  the 
substance  of  this  dual  approach  to  civic  prog- 
ress Is  an  ambitious,  rather  exciting,  some- 
what controversial  project  soon  to  be  un- 
veiled to  the  country  and  to  much  of  the 
world  as  Hemlsfalr  '68. 

.Ks  the  name  Is  intended  to  suggest.  Hemis- 
Fair will  attempt  to  distill  the  character  and 
accomplishments  of  the  New  World  Into 
some  ninety  acres  of  concentrated  glitter  that 
constitutes  the  pure  essence  of  the  Americas. 
The  prolect  Is  original  and  quite  ofBclal. 
properly  "credentlaled  as  a  world's  fair  by  the 
outfit  In  Paris  that  tends  to  such  things. 

HemisFair  Is  appropriately  located.  San 
.Antonio  being  the  most  bl-llngual  and  bl- 
ci'ituril  of  US.  cities.  It  is  nicely  timed  to 
coincide  with  San  Antonio's  250th  anni- 
versary celebration,  and  to  run  contiguously 
with  the  1968  Olympics  In  Mexico  City.  To 
iudge  it  by  the  plans  of  Its  mortal  parents, 
HemisFair  Is  going  to  be  not  only  the  most 
worthwhile  exposition  In  recent  history,  but 
also  the  most  fun-loving — a  notion  that  Is 
both  rare  and  thrllUngly  risky  in  these  days 
of  commercial  expositions  manufactured  by 
professionals  and  untouched  by  human 
hands. 

For  HemisFair  Is  the  brainchild  of  ama- 
teurs who  have  more  dreams  and  enthusi- 
asm thon  experience,  a  combination  that 
may  well  produce  an  exposition  that  Is 
refreshingly  different.  Like  any  brainchild. 
It  tends  to  dominate  Its  household,  and  its 
household  does  not  always  agree  with  regard 
to  Its  proper  upbringing.  But  In  any  case  It 
is  a  labor  of  love  for  the  city  of  San  Antonio. 
whose  parental  character  will  doubtless  do 
much  to  shape  the  jjersonallty  of  the  finished 
fair  when  it  begins  Its  six  months'  run  on 
April  6,  1968, 

William  Manchester  described  San  An- 
tonio as  "drab."  John  Kenneth  Galbralth, 
the  famous  Harvard  economist  and  former 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  India,  found  the  city 
otherwise  when  he  went  there  on  a  speaking 
engagement  last  year.  After  strolling  through 
La  Vimta  and  along  the  public  pathway  lin- 
ing the  San  Antonio  River  that  winds 
through  the  downtown  district,  he  said  to  a 
government    professor   who   was   with   him. 


"My  goodness !  I  had  no  idea  a  place  like  this 
existed  In  America." 

He  meant  it  as  a  compliment  partly  to  the 
town's  colorfulness.  and  partly  to  what  might 
be  called  Its  public  way  of  life:  people  out- 
doors enjoying  the  miniature  river's  parks, 
scenic  walkways,  open-air  restaurants,  and 
little  paddle-boats;  wandering  In  and  out  of 
tiny  abode  shops  and  attending  outdoor  plays 
and  concerts. 

More  than  any  city  In  Texas,  and  possibly 
the  countrv.  San  Antonio  Is  geared  to  a 
leisurely  kind  of  living  It  Is  a  New  Orleans 
without  the  honky-tonks  and  tourist  traps, 
and  with  a  life  style  that  is  Mexican  instead 
of  French — In  fact,  more  Mexican  in  many 
ways  than  American.  Instead  of  a  Mardi  Gras 
It  has  fiestas,  some  providing  cultural  and 
popular  entertainment  of  the  organized  sort, 
some  that  mostly  Just  "suspend  law  and  or- 
der" to  permit  wild  nights  of  downtown 
dancing,  singing,  and  general  carousing. 
While  Dallas  and  Houston  sold  their  civic 
souls  and  tolled  in  search  of  wealth,  San 
Antonio,  relatively  speaking,  relaxed  in  the 
sun  and  danced  in  the  streets. 

Throughout  much  of  its  250-year  history 
San  Antonio  was  the  state's  largest  and  most 
Important  city,  mostly  by  default.  Established 
as  a  Spanish  expeditions  campsite  In  1691. 
founded  in  1718  as  a  mission  and  military 
presidio,  the  settlement  grew  chiefly  because 
it  afforded  the  Spanish  a  defensible  military 
position  against  French  incursions  from  the 
east. 

Throughout  the  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries  San  Antonio  was  more 
battleground  than  city,  which  was  never 
good  for  business.  (Periodically  It  was  at- 
tacked by  Comanche  Indians  and  the  Mexi- 
can Army.  It  solved  its  Indian  problem  in 
1840  by  the  expedient  of  luring  twelve  tribal 
chiefs  "into  town  for  a  pow-wow  and  then 
shooting  them.)  In  1877  the  railroad  came 
to  town  and  helped  turn  it  into  a  brawling 
frontier  center  of  cowboy  vice  and  violence 
that  inspired  a  visiting  revivalist  to  write  off 
San  Antonio  as  "the  most  wicked  city  in  the 
United  States  except  for  Washington.  D.C.. 
which  Is  the  most  evil  place  outside  of  Hell." 
It  also  brought  people  and  prosperity. 

But  once  the  state  began  to  urbanize  and 
Industrialize,  San  Antolno  found  Itself  lag- 
ging further  and  further  behind.  As  late  as 
the  1920s  It  was  still  a  center  of  regional  com- 
merce and  of  Mexican  tourism  and  revolu- 
tionary activity,  and  in  the  Forties  it  enjoyed 
a  modest  boom  owing  to  year-around  good 
flying  weather.  Virtually  every  Army  Air 
Corps  flier  In  World  War  II  went  through 
one  of  the  city's  air  training  bases.  After  that, 
the  onlv  thing  anyone  ever  heard  of  the  town 
was  a  lilckel's  worth  of  Bob  Wills'  "San  An- 
tonio Rose." 

Situated  "deep  in  the  heart  of  Texas."  but 
no  longer  an  important  center  of  anything, 
San  Antonio  has  grown  up  more  or  less  inde- 
pendent of  the  rest  of  the  state.  It  has  al- 
ways been  the  principal  shopping  center  for 
South  Texas  arid  for  Mexican  tourists  visit- 
ing the  U.S.  during  holidays,  but  its  once- 
famous  Joske's  of  Texas  has  been  long  since 
overshadowed  by  Dallas'  Nieman-Marcus. 
Nor,  since  the  building  of  an  expressway,  do 
its  difficult  streets  even  tempt  Mexico-bound 
tourists  to  stop  over  for  an  hour  or  two 
of  shopping  and  sight-seeing.  Conseqently.  It 
has  remained  relatively  Insulated,  retaining 
Its  old  customs  and  traditions  and  develop- 
ing a  way  of  life  that  Is  Indigenous  to  the 
cltv.  Its  aristocracy  predates  oil.  its  poverty 
predates  Industry.  In  general.  Its  people — 
manv  of  them — predate  the  state  and  even 
the  United  States,  and  constitute  a  cultural 
menagerie  that  has  made  San  Antonio  one 
of  the  most  tolerant  and  cosmopolitan  cities 
in  the  country. 

The  population  Is  about  fifty-five  percent 
"native  white"  of  German.  French,  and  cow- 
boy descent:  about  thirty-five  percent  Latin, 
which  Includes  Mexican-American  "Latinos" 


plus  the  remnants  of  the  original  Spanish 
culture.  The  remainder  are  Negroes,  pacified 
Comanches,  and  Orientals  who  either  came 
with  the  railroads  or  with  Black  Jack  Per- 
shing as  political  refugees  from  Mexico  when 
he  returned  from  chasing  Pancho  Villa  In 
1916-17. 

This  ethnic  mixture  makes  San  Antonio 
sometimes  a  carnival  of  coalition  politics, 
but  one  that  is  racially  integrated  and  un- 
usual! v  liberal  Unlike  Houston  and  espe- 
cially Dallas,  San  Antonio  has  virtually  no 
lunatic  fringe  of  political  hate  groups.  As 
elsewhere  in  the  state,  the  city  Is  controlled 
by  conservative  business  Interests,  but  In  an 
enlightened  manner.  In  fact  the  San  An- 
tonio power  elite  stays  In  power  (and  In- 
furiates liberal  reform  groups  i  by  running 
minority-group  candidates,  adopting  liberal 
programs,  and  generally  doing  a  sound  Job  of 
running  civic  affairs. 

Culture — In  the  fine  art  sense — is  another 
aspect  of  San  Antonio  that  sets  It  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  state.  Since  its  rowdy 
frontier  days,  the  city  has  been  a  center  for 
both  the  performing  and  fine  arts,  without 
ever  advertising  the  fact.  That  the  nouioil 
riche  of  Dallas  and  Houston  compete  to 
make  their  cities  the  "Culture  Capital  of 
Texas."  is  something  San  Antonlans  consider 
poor  In  taste.  If  not  altogether  vulgar. 

Despite  Its  growing  tourist  trade  and  size- 
able military  population,  San  Antonio  Is  rel- 
atively underdeveloped  with  regard  to  wild 
night"  life.  Except  for  a  few  dives  downtown 
and  a  few  'tonks  on  the  outskirts,  the  city  is 
given  more  to  good  restaurants  and  posh 
clubs,  many  of  them  "private."  The  private 
club  is  the  Texas  technique  for  circumvent- 
ing state  laws  against  selling  liquor  by  the 
drink  The  clubs  require  membership,  but 
special  guest  cards  are  about  as  hard  to  come 
by  as  Mexican  lottery  tickets,  and  many 
hotels  supply  them  automatically. 

One  reason  for  San  Antonio's  sparslty  of 
nightclubs  Is  Its  proximity  to  Mexico,  a  quick 
two-and-a-half-hour  drive  to  the  south. 
Another  is  that  the  city's  restaurants  provide 
enough  in  the  way  of  set-ups,  entertainment, 
and  decor  to  serve  nicely  as  social  gather- 
ing places.  San  Antonio  dining  runs  to  the 
foreign,  especially  Mexican,  both  in  food  and 
atmosphere,  and  both  are  notably  good.  Even 
at  the  obvious  "tourist"  restaurants  located 
strategically  along  exotic  Paseo  del  Rio.  the 
river  walkway,  one  can  get  a  good  to  excel- 
lent Mexican  dinner,  plus  the  free  trim- 
mings (tostadas,  tortillas,  Marlachl  singers), 
for  two  dollars  a  person  or  even  less 

Along  with  dining  out  and  the  usual  kinds 
of  popular  and  cultural  entertainment,  a 
favorite  social  activity  In  San  Antonio  Is  the 
houseparty.  These  usually  bear  little  resem- 
blance to  cocktail  parties  in  the  Nev:  Yorker 
cartoon  tradition,  where  pretension  and 
painful  decorum  prevail  until,  at  last,  alco- 
hol unleases  the  beast  within.  Even  in  the 
state's  more  civilized  circles.  Texans  seem 
to  have  enough  of  the  cowboy  left  In  them 
to  do  their  drinking  less  for  social  and  pro- 
fessional reasons  than  for  the  old-fashioned 
purpose  of  getting  a  little  drunk  and  raising 
a  little  hell. 

Between  the  weekend  houseparty  and  the 
weeknlght  activities  around  the  picturesque 
river.  San  Antonio  Is  a  lively  town.  The 
Washington  press  corps  that  regularly  trails 
President  Johnson  on  his  trips  to  the  LBJ 
Ranch  used  to  put  up  in  Austin,  the  state 
capital.  Bored  with  the  city  and  unhappy 
with  their  accommodations,  they  wangled 
an  invitation  to  try  out  San  Antonio,  some 
eighty  miles  to  the  south  but  still  con- 
venient to  Johnson  City.  In  San  Antonio  an 
eager  Chamber  of  Commerce  greeted  them 
with  a  Marlachl  band,  Margarita  cocktails, 
and  modern  swimming-pool ed  hotel,  and 
they  have  now  made  San  Antonio  their  home 
away  from  home. 

But  if  San  Antonio  is  a  lively  town,  it  is 
also  a  pleasantly  lazy  town  that  has  always 
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run  on  what  the  natives  call  "Mexican 
Standard  Time."  Complains  a  teacher  at  one 
of  the  city's  several  small  universities,  "If 
people  here  were  as  late  to  work  as  they 
are  to  my  appointments  and  my  parties, 
nothing  would  ever  get  done.  And  they 
usually  are." 

To  a  great  extent,  though.  It  Is  this  easy- 
golngness  that  has  preserved  San  Antonio 
from  self-destruction:  that  makes  San  An- 
tonio today  the  "Fiesta  City"  Instead  of  an 
insurance  or  a  ball-bearing  capital. 

Now  the  Idei  of  civic  progress  has  come 
even  to  San  Antonio.  But  like  the  farmer  who 
Is  surprised  to  discover  that  his  mint-condi- 
tion Model  T  Is  worth  more  than  a  1967  Ford, 
the  city  has  come  to  realize  wt.at  a  unique 
thing  it  has  not  only  in  its  ancient  structures 
but  in  its  bl-cultural  way  of  life.  And  every- 
one Is  excited  about  it. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  Hemls- 
Fair  was  conceived  and  now  is  growing.  As  a 
purely  home-made  product  It  is  bound  to 
Inherit  and  reflect  San  Antonio  character,  for 
It  is  conspicuously  the  project  of  enthusiastic 
amateurs  whose  hearts  are  as  deeply  commit- 
ted as  their  pockeibooks.  New  York's  fair  was 
the  Edsel  of  expositions — commercially  mo- 
tivated by  marketing  conditions  Instead  of 
utility;  fabricated  by  professionals  according 
to  formula.  By  contrast.  HemisFair  is  a  labor 
of  love  and  of  rather  lofty  Ideals.  Too  lofty, 
fear  these  who  see  it  as  more  of  an  adventure 
than  a  venture,  inspired  more  from  the  heart 
than  from  the  head. 

The  Ide.i  of  such  a  fair  has  been  kicking 
around  San  Antonio  since  1958.  when  it  was 
first  suggested  by  a  local  department  store 
executive.  The  idea  was  as  original  as  it  was 
natural;  a  New-World's  fair  emphasizing  the 
great  Interchange  and  confluence  of  culture, 
history,  and  technology  between  North  and 
South'  America.  And  San  Antonio.  America's 
most  bl-cultural  city,  was  the  natural  loca- 
tion. In  1962  San  Antonio's  U.S.  Congressman 
Henry  Gonzalez  picked  up  the  ball  and  passed 
it  to  a  group  of  local  businessmen  who  have 
been  running  with  it  since. 

Using  the  same  analogy,  the  fair  has  been 
something  of  a  political  football  ever  since 
In  a  contest  between  the  state's  conservative 
Democrats  led  by  Governor  John  Connally 
and  its  liberal  Democrats  led  by  Gonzalez 
and  US  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough,  both 
playing  quarterback.  Both  sides  have  helped 
the  fair  financially  by  securing  state  and 
federal  funds,  as  well  as  state  and 
federal  exhibition  commitments,  and  both 
sides  would  like  to  benefit  from  the  influence 
the  fair's  top  men  can  have  on  the  local 
power  structure. 

None  of  which  game-playing  will  have 
much  effect  on  the  finished  product.  But  it 
does  illustrate  the  Importance  that  Texans 
and  especially  San  Antonians  attach  to  the 
fair — something  the  New  York  fair  never 
really  enjoyed. 

Probably  the  first  task  of  any  exposition 
Is  to  convince  the  public  that  a  need  for 
It  exists;  that  It  Will  serve  some  higher  pur- 
pose than  to  fatten  civic  coffers  and  line  In- 
vestors' pockets.  HemisFair  has  done  this,  to 
a  great  extent,  without  straining.  As  the 
first  world's  fair  ever  to  be  held  in  the  South- 
west, it  will  be  a  new  and  different  experience 
for  millions  of  people  from  that  section  of 
the  United  States  and  from  Mexico.  More- 
over, its  pan-American  theme  Is  one  that  has 
been  obviously  neglected  and  is  unquestion- 
ably worthwhile.  It  is  as  propitiously  timed 
as  was  Chicago's  famous  Century  of  Progress 
exposition  that  did  so  much  to  bolster  na- 
tional morale  In  the  depths  of  the  depres- 
sion. HemisFair  will  be  performing  a  hap- 
pier function,  of  course:  to  exhibit  the  fruits 
of  history  rather  than  gloss  over  its  disasters. 
Nor  can  the  fair's  motives  be  labeled 
grossly  materialistic.  In  fact,  skeptics  accuse 
Its  underwriters  more  of  naivete — of  suc- 
cumbing to  the  temptation  to  perform  a 
magnanimous,  soul-satisfying  work  of  civic 
charity  that  could  flop  and  cost  them  a  for- 
tune. HemisFair  is  not  Intended  at  all  to  be 


a  work  of  charity,  of  course.  If  estimates  are 
correct.  HemisFair  could  bring  San  Antonio 
as  much  as  $275  million  in  retail  and  whole- 
sale trade  i  including  the  money  spent  on  its 
construction  i .  bring  the  state  a  similar 
amount,  and  benefit  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade 
something   like  $39   million. 

The  only  thing  conspicuously  charitable 
about  HemisFair  Is  the  one-sided  gamble  Its 
480  local  underwriters  are  taking.  They  have 
committed  themselves  to  the  extent  of  about 
$8  million  should  the  fair  not  break  even, 
with  no  means  of  profiting  from  the  fair 
except  indirectly,  as  a  result  of  Increased 
local  trade.  Any  profits  from  the  fair  go  to 
the  city,  which  In  addition  gets  a  permanent 
civic  center,  a  spectacular  observation 
tower,  and  restoration  of  part  of  its  old  quar- 
ter as  a  permanent  tourist  attraction. 

This  apparent  altruism  on  the  part  of 
some  businessmen  quickly  aroused  the  sus- 
picious of  local  Journalists  who  have  been 
sniffing  around  ever  since  for  secret  real 
estate  or  construction  deals.  (Texas  being 
famous  for  its  slant  oil  well  drillers.  Billie 
Sol  Estes.  and  now  the  Medders  family.) 
They  soon  turned  up  the  fact  that  the  fair's 
original  president  had  owned  a  four-story 
commercial  building  for  which  he  w.is  paid 
nearly  $400,000  by  the  San  Antonio  urban 
renewal  agency  which  has  spent  $12.5  mil- 
lion In  public  funds  to  buy  the  property 
that  the  city  Is  leasing  to  the  fair.  The  rumor 
soon  spread  that  the  president  earlier  had 
valued  the  same  building,  for  tax  reasons, 
at  one-quarter  of  what  he  got  by  selling  It 
for  HemisFair.  However,  the  rumor  checked 
out  to  be  false,  and  continuing  efforts  to 
uncover  financial  hanky-panky  have  only 
shown  that  the  fair's  underwriters  are.  If 
anything,  sticking  their  financial  necks 
out. 

This  In  Itself  creates  certain  problems,  of 
course.  The  community's  deep  involvement 
and  high  financial  stake  In  the  fair  make  It 
something  of  a  sacred  cow — a  cause  so  holy 
that  any  dissent  or  even  constructive  criti- 
cism Is  regarded  as  treason.  Some  San  An- 
tonians. especially  the  Intellectual  and  pro- 
fessional element,  tend  to  resent  this.  As 
early  supporters  of  the  fair,  they  would  like 
to  participate  in  its  creation  by  contributing 
Ideas,  which  are  frequently  ignored  or  even 
automatically  rejected.  They  worry  that 
HemisFair  has  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  San 
Antonio;  that  the  city  is  becoming  merely 
an  appendage  to  an  in-group  project  so 
economically  important  to  the  community 
that  Us  leaders  will  become  virtually  dic- 
tators of  city  politics. 

Politics  notwithstanding.  It  Is  the  commu- 
nity's sense  of  Involvement  that  gives  Hemis- 
Fair its  most  precious  assets;  enthusiasm  and 
Imagination.  Even  the  fair's  staff  exhibits  a 
degree  of  dedication  that  no  pay  check  alone 
ever  bought.  Being  mostly  amateurs  at  de- 
signing, planning,  and  promoting  an  exposi- 
tion, they  are  not  hide-bound  by  traditions 
or  by  the  professional  habits  that  doom  so 
many  projects  to  uninspired  mediocrity.  A 
San  Antonio  lawyer  observed  approvingly, 
"It's  like  a  bunch  of  cowboys  building  them- 
selves an  airplane;  however  it  comes  out.  It's 
got  to  be  quite  a  show." 

Which  Is  close  to  the  philosophy  that  pre- 
vails among  the  fair's  staff  and  throughout 
San  Antonio  generally.  The  fairs  Intellectual 
objectives  are  lofty  enough:  exhibits  and 
pavilions  and  performances  that  demonstrate 
the  history,  technology,  folk  art.  painting, 
crafts,  sculpture,  religion,  music,  and  gener- 
ally the  "confluence  of  civilizations  in  the 
Americas." 

HemisFair  Is  designed  to  be.  first  of  all,  fun. 
It  will  open  in  conjunction  with  the  city's 
annual  April  frolic.  Fiesta  San  Antonlo-^a 
week  of  parades,  parties,  bands,  balls,  street- 
dancing,  and  general  hell-ralslng.  It  will  be 
convenient,  both  In  size  and  location :  small 
enough  to  be  toured  in  one  day.  located  in 
the  downtown  area,  and  easily  accessible  by 
car.  by  foot,  and  by  boat.  It  will  also  be  com- 
fortable: careful  planning  has  been  done  to 


ellmlnat*  the  long  lines  that  traditionally  es- 
haust  fair-goers,  and  If  visitors  have  to  do 
any  waiting  at  all  it  will  be  in  air-conditioned 
comfort  wth  some  form  of  entertainment  to 
pass  the  time. 

For  entertainment  Is  perhaps  the  fair's 
greatest  attraction.  In  addition  to  the  city's 
plethora  of  Mariachl  bands,  parades,  flre- 
works,  and  so  forth.  HemisFair — living  up  to 
its  name — is  scouring  the  hemisphere  for 
talent  thinly  disguised  as  "cultural  projects"- 
open-air  band  and  orchestra  concerts,  musl^ 
cal  productions,  ballet,  a  cinema  arts  festival, 
and  a  six-month-long  folk  festival  of  dancers, 
singers,  and  story-tellers. 

Also  for  the  sake  of  entertainment,  the 
trade  aspect  of  the  fair  Is  being  played  dowa 
by  emphasizing  national  exhibits  (foreign 
government  space  Is  rent-free,  with  abovst 
thirty  countries  expected),  and  by  encourag- 
Ing  corporate  exhibitors  to  blend  their  com- 
merce with  art.  For  example,  one  leading 
aluminum  manufacturer  has  commissioned, 
as  Its  exhibit,  a  garden  of  aluminum  sculp. 
ture. 

As  any  fair  must.  HemisFair  has  its  share 
of  spectacular  curios:  a  one-and-one-half 
mile  mini-monoral!  of  fiberglass  and  alumi- 
num, a  quarter-mile  skyride,  eighty-two  feet 
high,  and  a  662-foot  Tower  of  the  Americas 
with  a  revolving  restaurant  on  top  and  ob- 
servation platform  affording  a  view  of  up 
to  one  hundred  miles.  (In  West  Texas,  some 
claim,  one  can  see  that  far  any  time  Just  bv 
looking  out  the  car  window.  However.  San 
Antonio  is  on  the  edge  of  Central  Texas'  lush 
and  scenic  hill  country,  described  in  local 
beer  advertising  as  "the  land  of  eleven  hun- 
dred springs."  It  is  a  little  like  "the  land  of 
sky-blue  waters."  except  that  the  mountalDB 
and  lakes  are  little  ones.) 

In  addition  the  fair  is  diverting  part  of 
the  San  Antonio  River  so  that  it  will  make  a 
U-shaped  loop  through  the  grounds,  creat- 
ing a  picturesque  waterway  by  which  gon- 
dolas, flowerboats.  and  paddleboats  can  reach 
the  fair  from  the  downtown  area.  The  island 
formed  by  this  interior  waterway  will  hold 
the  fair's  tower.  Folklore  Garden,  and  most 
of  the  fair's  amusements,  concessions,  and 
rides. 

In  addition  to  the  fair's  efforts  to  assure 
the  comfort  of  its  visitors,  another  admirable 
feature  is  Its  strict  no-scalping  policies.  Most 
entertainment  will  be  free,  as  will  most  ex- 
hibits, and  the  cost  of  food,  souvenirs,  etc, 
will  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  the  prices 
charged  elsewhere  in  the  city.  The  general 
admission  fee  will  be  a  modest  two  dollars 
for  adults,  and  a  dollar  for  children  three  to 
twelve. 

With  the  Olympics  In  Mexico,  the  city's 
250th  anniversary  celebration,  plus  a  flock 
of  state  and  national  conventions  coming 
tc  San  Antonio  for  the  occasion,  HemisFair 
officials  are  anticipating  between  seven  and 
eleven  million  visitors  during  the  fair's  six- 
month  run.  San  Antonio,  at  long  last,  is 
courting  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  squad- 
rons of  homesick  Air  Force  trainees  who  have 
for  so  long  trod  in  ancient  streets  wishing 
they  were  lined  with  something  wilder  than 
history,  next  year  win  have  HemisFair.  As 
will  several  million  other  people. 

And  San  Antonio  and  HemisFair  together 
are  busting  a  civic  gut  not  only  to  bring 
them  in.  but  to  make  sure  they  go  away 
happy.  After  the  New  York  fiasco  and  Mon- 
treal's multi-blllion-dollar  success,  Hemis- 
Fair has  one  bad  precedent  to  overcome  and 
one  hard  act  to  follow.  But  If  San  Antonio's 
project  lives  up  to  its  plans  and  expectations. 
It  Is  going  to  be  something  of  an  embarrass- 
ment of  the  professionals,  and  a  lesson  as  to 
what  a  world's  fair  really  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [  Mr. 
O'HaraI. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
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,nr  collea£;ue,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana I  Mr.  Madden],  was  unable  to  be 
here  today,  but  before  he  left,  he  came 
U  mv  of&ce  and  left  a  tribute  to  our 
colleague  from  Texas,  and  the  gentleman 
from  nidiana  asked  me  to  obtain  unani- 
inous  consent  to  include  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
jlADDENl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
Mint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  Henry  Gonzalez,  m 
speakliig  in  behalf  of  HemisFair,  1968. 
vhich  opens  in  San  Antonio  on  April  6. 

Many  of  my  constituents  in  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Lidiana  do  not 
know  much  about  the  city  in  the  deep 
Southwest  called  San  Antonio.  To  most 
of  us  it  is  a  place  very  far  away. 

However,  there  are  many  of  my  con- 
stituents in  Gary,  and  East  Chicago, 
visited  by  Congressman  Gonzalez  more 
than  once,  who  originally  came  from 
southwest  Texas,  but  know  little  about 
San  Antonio. 

Siiice  Henry  Gonzalez  has  been  m 
Congress  our  interest  in  San  Antonio  has 
been  greatly  increased.  Travel  by  jet  is 
easv  and  feasible  and  I  am  sui-e  that 
many  of  us  want  to  go  to  the  "Fair  of 
the  Americas"  next  year. 

In  any  event,  there  will  be  a  great 
many  people  from  Indiana  who  will  find 
it  possible  to  go  to  the  historic  Alamo 
City  for  HemisFair,  1968,  where  recrea- 
tion will  be  in  abundance. 

It  is  a  special  theme  world's  fair  in 
that  its  emphasis  is  on  the  "Confluence 
of  Civilizations"— the  peoples  who  mi- 
grated to  the  shores  of  this  hemisphere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  and  praise  our  fellow  col- 
league, Henry  Gonzalez,  for  his  vision 
and  good  work  in  making  HemisFair  a 
reality.  Without  the  legislation  which  he 
sponsored  in  getting  U.S.  recognition  and 
participation  in  HemisFair.  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  for  this  worthy  proj- 
ect to  receive  the  approval  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  Nation. 

South  American  and  European  coun- 
tries cooperating  and  participating  in 
sending  delegations  and  exhibitions  will 
depict  the  progress  of  civilization  from 
two  continents. 

Visit  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  next  year  and 
witness  in  person  HemLsFair.  1968. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  doubt  Hemis- 
Fair will  prove  a  remarkable  exhibition 
to  all  who  attend.  HemisFair  has  already 
proved  successful  to  the  people  of  San 
Antonio. 

But  at  this  particular  time  when  the 
world  is  in  travail,  when  even  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  we  read  of  the  dis- 
turbing ills  of  the  present  and  a  future 
fraught  with  danger.  I  think  it  is  in- 
spiring to  see  that  here,  born  of  hope, 
is  an  effort  of  an  entire  community,  at 
a  critical  time  in  our  development  in 


history,  that  the  HemisFair  will  prove 

beneficial  from  a  national  standpoint. 

It  will  help  to  reverse  the  imbalance  in 

trade  from  an  international  standpoint. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 

that   the   gentleman   from   Texas    [Mr. 

Patman]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 

point  in  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  day  is 
fast  approaching  when  the  vision  of  our 
distinguished  colleague  and  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Henry  Gonzalez,  becomes  a  reality.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  opening  of  Hemis- 
Fair in  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  on  April  6.  No 
proposal  for  an  international  exposition 
to  be  held  in  the  United  States  has  ever 
been  presented  to  Congress  with  as  much 
preparation  and  support  on  the  local  and 
State  level,  and  with  as  much  study  and 
research  on  the  Federal  level.  History  has 
had  many  visionaries,  but  few  who  have 
ever  achieved  the  stature  of  Gonzalez,  of 
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Once  the  dream  of  HemisFair  caught 
the  imagination  of  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
the  Nation,  and  our  Latin  American 
friends.  Henry,  with  his  characteristic 
vigor  literally  rolled  up  his  sleeves  and 
led  local.  State,  Federal,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ican efforts  responsible  for  making 
HemisFair  more  than  a  dream,  but  a 
highly  significant  reality. 

Many  a  visionary  has  been  content  to 
receive  deserved  acclaim  for  a  dream,  but 
few  have  had  the  courage  to  accept  the 
responsibility  for  working  out  the  thou- 
sands of  details  with  the  innumerable 
practicahties  and  balancing  of  interests 
that  great  projects  always  require.  With 
rare  patience,  consummate  skill,  and 
scholarly  knowledge  in  both  legislative 
and  administrative  matters,  Henry  has 
preserved  and  protected  his  dream  for 
the  Americas  so  that  all  of  us  who  have 
been  privileged  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
can  today  with  great  pride  see  the 
months  of  preparation  nearing  an  end 
and  can  look  with  great  anticipation  to 
the  opening  on  April  6  of  the  first  inter- 
national exposition  ever  held  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  United  States. 

From  the  earliest  days  in  history,  be- 
ginning in  ancient  Egj'pt,  men  and  wom- 
en have   assembled   at   fairs   originally 
bound  to  the  life  of  the  nation  by  the 
three  ties  of  religion,  trade,  and  pleas- 
ure. In  these  days  of  rapid  transporta- 
tion, television,  and  other  forms  of  mod- 
ern communication,  it  has  been  said  that 
the  world  is  growing  smaller  every  day, 
but  have  we  drawn  closer  together  in 
terms  of  mutual  understanding,  respect, 
and  appreciation  for  each  other's  con- 
tributions to  our  civilization?  Have  we 
learned  to  .share  each  other's  aspirations 
for  the  future  and  to  provide  mutual 
assistance?   The   theme   for   HemisFair, 
"The  Confluence  of  Civilizations  in  the 
Americas,"  affords  a  golden  opportunity 
to  reflect  on  the  meaning  of  our  past,  to 
appraise  our  existing  accomplishments 
and  to  contemplate  a  future  of  infinite 
possibilities,  all  in  the  fiesta,  frontier, 
and  pioneer  atmosphere  of  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  dramatic  cities,  San  Antonio. 
The    Congress    and    even-'    President, 


beginning  with  Franklin  Roosevelt,  have 
recognized  the  need  for  a  permanent 
cultural  and  exposition  center  as  an  es- 
sential instrument  of  American  diplo- 
macy. Henry.  I  predict,  that  the  elec- 
trifying success  of  HemisFair.  which  you 
have  never  doubted  for  a  moment,  may 
well  at  long  last  lead  to  such  a  perma- 
nent center  and  possibly  further  exposi- 
tions on  a  regular  basis  in  each  of  the 
South  and  Central  American  nations. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  can  all  be  thankful 
for  this  vision  which  has  come  into  be- 
ing through  the  efforts  of  Henry  Gon- 
zalez. He  is  rapidly  approaching  the 
heroic  stature  of  those  great  and  legend- 
ar\'  American  statesmen  who  stand  as 
symbols  of  all  that  is  finest  in  the  course 
of  our  country's  historj'.  As  we  visit  and 
enjoy  HemisFair's  many  attractions  and 
reflect  back  on  our  stay,  we  will  be  even 
more  aware  of  the  deep  currents  of  hu- 
manity in  our  remarkable  colleague  who 
is  greatly  responsible  for  this  strengthen- 
ing and  enrichment  of  our  many  varied 
relationships  with  all  of  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can neighbors. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  join  my  able 
colleaeue,    the    gentleman    from    Texas 
I  Mr.  Gonzalez)  m  conveying  to  our  col- 
leagues of  the  Congress  the  tremendous 
implications  of  HemisFair  1968  in  San 
Antonio,  Tex. 

First,  let  me  say  to  my  colleague  that 
those  of  us  here  who  have  been  rather 
close  to  this  development  recognize  his 
vei->'  diligent  leadership  in  efforts  to 
establish  "and  make  possible  HemisFair 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's participation.  I  am  certain 
the  people  of  San  Antonio  are  also  aware 
of  his  great  influence  in  this  undertak- 
ing. .  ^  , 
HemisFair  is  going  to  be  meaningful 
and  important  to  our  entire  Nation  and 
to  our  neighbors  in  Mexico.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  on  other  occasions,  it  is  the 
gatewav  to  the  Olympic  Games  in  Mex- 
ico City  and  great  beneflt  will  accrue 
from  this  strategic  fact. 

From  all  indications,  HemisFair  wUl 
be  imparalleled  in  scope  and  Intent. 
From  all  indications  there  has  never  been 
anvthing  like  its  planners  envision,  and 
I  should  add  that  it  is  being  planned  ex- 
pertlv  and  will  be  something  of  which 
the  entire  Nation  can  be  justly  proud. 

I  pledge  to  my  colleague  and  others 
interested  in  the  promotion  of  this  great 
enterprise,  my  continued  cooperation  in 
making  it  evervthing  it  is  intended  to  be. 
Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  White]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  weis  no  objection. 
Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  distin- 
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giilshed  fellow  Texan,  the  Congressman 
from  San  Antonio,  Is  realizing  the  ful- 
fillment of  a  dream  of  many  years  in  the 
opening  of  the  HemisFair  In  the  Alamo 
City  next  April. 

The  HemisFair  will  be  more  than  a 
great  exposition.  It  is  an  exposition  de- 
voted especially  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. It  is  the  World's  Fair  of  1968,  the 
only  one  sanctioned  for  next  year  by 
the  Bureau  of  International  Expositions 
in  Paris.  It  will  be  an  opportunity,  then, 
for  the  old  world  of  Europe,  and  the  still 
older  world  of  Asia,  to  view  the  great 
achievements  and  the  sparkling  promise 
of  the  New  World,  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

It  will  be  an  occasion  to  celebrate  and 
magnify  the  prospering  relations  between 
ourselves  and  our  good  neighbors  to  the 
south  and  the  north  as  well.  Like  my  own 
city.  El  Paso.  San  Antonio  has  built  a 
fine  reputation  for  cordial  relations  with 
Mexico  and  is  extending  these  cordial 
relations  to  other  parts  of  our  western 
world 

All  of  Texas  will  benefit  from  the  pio- 
neering work  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gonzalez],  who  has  worked  for  the  past 
5  years  to  realize  the  fulfillment,  next 
year,  of  his  HemisFair  dream.  This  Na- 
tion and  its  western  neighbors  will  mark 
1968  as  a  landmark  year  In  commercial 
and  cultural  progress  and  International 
good  will. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kupferman]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  our  distinguished  col- 
leasrue  from  San  Antonio,  the  Honorable 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  in  support  of  Hemis- 
Fair 1968  opening  April  6.  1968. 

Representing,  as  I  do.  the  17th  Con- 
gre.ssional  District  in  the  heart  of  Man- 
hattan, the  tourist  capital  of  the  world 
where,  among  other  things,  one  finds  the 
main  office  of  ASTA.  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Travel  Agents,  I  want  net  only 
to  uree  my  colleagues  as  well  as  my  con- 
stituents to  attend.  If  they  can.  this  col- 
orful inter-American  fair,  but  also  to 
urge  all  Americans  to  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity. 

Congressman  Gonzalez,  with  whom  I 
have  discussed  plans  for  HemisFair  for 
well  over  a  year  now.  inaugurated  the 
first  program  of  my  radio  show  "New 
York  on  the  Potomac"  on  New  York 
City's  Municipal  Broadcasting  System— 
WNYC— on  Thursday.  September  21.  by 
discussing  this  fair.  If  the  fair  is  success- 
ful, and  I  hope  that  It  Is.  having  been 
approved  as  the  only  1968  official  fair 
by  the  Bureau  of  International  Exposi- 
tions—BIE— in  Paris,  it  will  be.  In  no 
small  measure,  due  to  the  energy  and  re- 
sourcefulness of  Congressman  Gonzalez 
since  his  original  sponsorship  of  the  pro- 
posal, which  passed  the  House  In  1966. 

With  the  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem, which  concerns  all  of  my  colleagues, 
one  way  to  enjoy  a  vacation  and  stay  in 


the  United  States  is  to  visit  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  for  the  fair.  Further,  the  fair  will 
attract  foreign  tourists  to  our  shore  dur- 
ing this  International  travel  year  to 
which  I  have  adverted  in  previous  dis- 
cussions in  the  House.  See.  for  example, 
daily  Congressional  Record  of  October 
11.  1967,  page  A5014.  regarding  the  U.S. 
Travel  Service's  contribution  to  encour- 
aging foreign  visitors. 

Congressman  Gonzalez  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  efforts  in  this  direction. 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Young]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  HemisFair 
1968  brings  to  our  part  of  the  world. 
our  Nation  and  cur  State  a  rare  combina- 
tion of  the  new  and  the  old.  Here  will  be 
a  Pan-American  world's  fair  of  gigantic 
proportions,  as  modem  as  tomorrow  and 
as  old  as  history — certainly  as  old  as 
American  history. 

Gems  of  great  technological  advance- 
ment in  aerospace,  astronomies  and 
space  medicine  will  present  a  stream- 
lined, aerodynamic  pageant  with  a  fu- 
turistic luster  in  a  setting  as  old  as  the 
white  man's  acquaintance  with  the 
Americas.  There  will  be  abundant  evid- 
ence everywhere,  above  and  all  around 
San  Antonio,  of  our  silvered,  shiny  sam- 
ples of  advanced  scientific  technology; 
but  the  sombre  shadows  of  the  venerable 
Alamo  and  the  nearby  missions  of  the 
Spanish  padres  will  recount  the  distant 
past — a  past  that  makes  even  the  mis- 
sions and  the  Alamo  seem  less  ancient. 

Not   far   from   the   Alamo   in   Corpus 
Christ!  Bay.  named  after  the  Catholic 
feast  of  Corpus  Chrlsti.  the  Spaniards 
brought  all  that  they  had  and  knew  of 
their  day  to  the  New  World.  In  the  year 
1519    Spaniards    landed    on    Padre    Is- 
land  near   Corpus   Chrlsti,    nearly    100 
years  before  the  Pilgrims  set  foot  on  the 
American   continent.   With   the  coming 
of  the  Spaniards,  came  a  new  coloniza- 
tion. It  was  not  a  soft  or  easy  system 
because  such  could  not  survive.  But  it 
was  a  new  system  in  which  the  colonizer 
brought  all  his  science  of  that  day.  his 
religion,   and   every   accomphshment   of 
his  society  and  Introduced  it  into  the  New 
World.  In  addition  to  this  the  Spanish 
conquistador  gave  himself  as  well.  The 
Spanish  colonist,  unlike  his  competitors, 
gave  his  own  blood  in  intermarriage  with 
the  people  of  the  New  World.  From  this 
came  a  proud,  spirited,  and  sensitive  peo- 
ple, well  equipped  to  carry  forth  a  proud 
heritage  dating  back  to  the  European's 
very      beginning      in      America.      Near 
Brownsville  was  established  the  first  city 
government,  with  a  mayor  and  a  coun- 
cil; near  Mexico  City  was  the  first  uni- 
versity in  the  Americas — all  of  this  about 
a  century  before  Plymouth  Rock. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  HemisFair  1968  will 
Indeed  be  a  place  to  see  and  visit.  The 
lucky  ones  will  go  there  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands,  and  they  will  never  forget 
it.  The  impression  will  be  la.sting  because 
they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  and 


learn  what  the  world  is  all  about  now 
as  well  as  what  it  was  from  the  time 
that  civilization,  as  we  know  it,  first  set 
foot  on  this  continent. 

This  will  be  a  magnificent  achieve- 
ment, Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend my  distinguished  colleagues  from 
Texas,  and  especially  my  friend.  Con- 
gressman Henry  Gonzalez,  for  the  great 
leadership  he  is  giving  this  matter  "here 
in  Washington. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  j 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Zablocki]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  identify  myself  with  the  remarks 
which  have  been  made  in  commendation 
of  our  colleague,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  the  Honorable 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  which  considered  the 
legislation  providing  for  Federal  partici- 
pation in  HemisFair,  1968.  I  can  attest 
that  Congressman  Gonzalez  was  instru- 
mental in  securing  its  approval  in  com- 
mittee and  its  ultimate  passage  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

His  knowledge  of,  and  enthusiasm  for, 
the  project  were  very,  very  persuasive  to 
members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee Interested  in  promoting  better  rela- 
tions and  closer  cooperation  among  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I,  for  one.  am  confident  that  Hemis- 
Fair, 1968  will  be  a  successful  demonstra- 
tion of  good  neighbor  solidarity  which 
will  benefit  not  only  our  own  Nation,  but 
all  the  Republics  of  the  Americas. 

The  people  of  San  Antonio — and  in- 
deed of  the  entire  State  of  Texas — can 
be  proud  of  the  fine  job  which  Henry 
Gonzalez  has  done  for  HemisFair,  1968. 
They  are  Indeed  fortunate  to  have  a  man 
of  his  vision  and  energy  working  for 
them  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Roybal]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr  S.*ieaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  add  a  personal 
note  of  congratulations  to  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  the  State  of  Texas. 
U.S.  Representative  Henry  B.  Gox.-tALEZ, 
on  the  achievement  of  h!s  magnificent 
dream  of  HemisFair,  1968.  San  Antonio's 
International  exposition  due  to  open  next 
April  6. 

Originally  proposed  by  Henry  Gon- 
zalez in  1362  to  celebrate  the  250th  an- 
niversarj-  of  the  founding  of  San  Antonio, 
HemisFair,  1968,  will  carry  out  the 
theme:  "The  Confluence  of  Civilizations 
In  the  Americas" — a  unique  and  distinc- 
tive world's  fair  keyed  to  telling  the  hem- 
ispheric story  of  our  heritage  of  freedom 
and  dignity. 
As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
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nn  Foreign  Affairs,  I  had  the  honor  of 
cuupoitiiig  the  resolution  authorizing 
Hemi'=Fair  1968.  both  in  committee  and 
"hen  it  came  before  the  House  for  con- 
sideration. . 

Under  the  dynamic  leadership  provided 
bv  Congressman  Gonzalez,  this  proposal 
was  endorsed  by  the  Congress  as  a  show- 
case of  the  diversified  cultures  of  Pan 
^jjjerica— history,  art.  industry,  com- 
merce and  economic  development  of  each 
of  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere,  and 
the  significant  contributions  to  its  devel- 
ooment  from  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  President 
Johnson  caught  much  of  the  meaning 
and  spirit  behind  Henry  Gonzalez'  dream 
project  when  he  stated : 

The  New  World  nations  are  brothers  in  his- 
torv  friends  in  commerce,  and  partners  In 
asDi'atlon.  San  Antonio's  "Fair  of  the  Amer- 
ica''" HemisFair  1968,  will  celebrate  this 
partnerEhip.  Dedicated  to  the  advancement 
oftlie  social,  economic,  and  cultural  well- 
being  of  all  peoples  of  the  Americas.  It  will 
Se'a  living  example  of  our  nation's  policy  of 
Inter-Ainerican  cooperation. 


esque  travel  between  the  fair  site  and 
downtown  by  gondola  or  boat. 

Many  aspects  of  the  cultures  of  Texas 
are  to  be  presented  in  the  huge  Texas 
Pavilion  and  in  features  of  the  fair.  As 
a  Milwaukean,  I  am  happy  to  note  that 
the  beer  gardens  which  were  brought  to 
San  Antonio  by  the  German  settlers  of 
the  last  centurj-  will  be  recalled  in  the 
nostalgic  Pearl  Palm  Garden. 

I  beUeve  that  San  Antonio  and  the 
millions  who  will  enjoy  a  visit  to  Hemis- 
Fair, 1968  can  take  their  hats  off  to 
Henry  Gonzalez  for  a  job  well  done. 


DEVALUATION  OF  THE  BRITISH 
POUND 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ReussI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  commending  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gon- 
zalez! for  his  outstanding  vision  and 
vigor  in  bringing  to  reality  HemisFair. 

1968. 

I  know  how  hard  Henry  Gonzalez 
has  worked  for  the  legislation  and  all 
the  other  steps  necessary  to  keep  such  a 
vast  and  complicated  project  moving 
forward. 

I  know  It  has  been  a  long  and  arduous 
road  from  his  promotion  of  a  dream 
during  his  first  visit  with  then  Secretai-y 
of  Commerce  Luther  Hodges,  5  years  ago, 
to  the  steel  and  concrete  structures  aris- 
ing today  on  the  93-acre  fair  site. 

But  It  was  a  road  well  worth  traveling 
because  we  have  a  great  deal  to  look  for- 
ward to  during  the  184  days  of  Hemis- 
Fair. 1968.  This  expo.Mtion  will,  of  course, 
be  a  great  boon  to  San  Antonio  and  a 
fitting  commemoration  of  the  city's 
250th  anniversary.  And  for  all  of  us. 
HemisFair.  1968  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  finest,  most  appealing  expositions 
held  in  this  country. 

The  fair's  emphasis  on  the  confluence 
of  the  civilizations  In  the  Americas,  the 
rich  historical  and  cultural  heritage  of 
the  citv  and  its  environs.  San  Antonio's 
location  at  the  gateway  to  Mexico,  and 
the  fine  bicultural  atmosphere  make  it 
clear  that  Henry  Gonzalez  was  right  on 
target  when  he  put  his  skill  and  zeal 
behind  this  event. 

A  large  number  of  private  and  gov- 
ernmental exhibitions  at  the  fair  will 
compete  with  the  Alamo,  the  Paseo  del 
Rio.  La  Villita,  and  other  historic  and 
scenic  spots  In  the  city  for  the  interest 
of  visitors.  With  the  extension  of  the 
San  Antonio  River  Into  the  fair  complex, 
fair-goers  will  enjoy  easy  and  plctur- 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis!  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  the 
entire    House,    the    Congress    and    the 
countrv  are  verj-  much  concerned  over 
the  developments  which  transpired  over 
the  weekend  internationally  as  well  as 
domestically.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
devaluation  of  the   British   pound   and 
the  action  of  our  Federal  Reserve  Board 
in  increasing  the  discount  rale,  which 
In   effect   means   probably   even   higher 
interest  rates  than  we  are  presently  ex- 
periencing. 

I  made  a  statement  on  Saturday,  and 
i'^sued  a  press  release  in  respect  to  the 
devaluation  of  the  British  pound,  which 
I  will  include  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  since  made  other 
observations  in  respect  to  the  reaction 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  at  least  cf  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  in  increasing  the 
discount  rate  to  counteract  the  other  ac- 
tion taken  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Govei-nment— namely,  increasing  their 
interest  rate  to  8  percent — as  a  means 
of  preventing  some  of  the  capital  flow 
that  othei-wise  would  go  out  of  the 
United  States  to  Britain. 

I  believe  it  behooves  all  of  us  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  recognize 
the  difficultv  that  Great  Britain  found 
herself  in,  where  the  British  Govern- 
ment, although  promising  for  the  past 
3  years— and  I  believe  meaning  it— 
that  they  were  not  going  to  devalue  th.e 
pound  has  now  been  brought  to  the 
position  where  it  has  had  to  devalue  the 
pound  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the 
first  things  the  British  Labor  Govern- 
ment did  when  they  came  into  power 
was  to  withdraw  a  very  easy  budget  ex- 
penditure program  that  they  had  been 
suggesting  in  their  campaigning  to  the 
British  people. 

In  it5  stead  they  submitted  an  austere 
budget.  This  was  done  because  of  the  cir- 
cum.'itances  Great  Britain  found  Itself  in 
internationally.  The  United  States  can 
find  itself  in  a  similar  situation  If  we  are 
not  careful.  Of  course,  we  have  a  great 
deal  more  economic  strength  than  Great 


Britain  and  the  dollar  is  certainly  much 
stronger.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dollar 
is  the  essential  medium  of  International 
exchange.  In  effect,  we  are  the  world's 
banker  and  we  have  added  responsibil- 
ities inasmuch  as  we  are  in  this  position. 
The   fact   that   we   have    today   in   the 
United  States  the  highest  interest  rate 
since  the  Civil  War  ought  to  be  viewed 
as  an  alarming  symptom  of  something 
radically  wrong  with  the  fiscal  policies 
of   this   administration,   particularly   in 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  administration 
has  talked  for  years  of  being  in  favor  of 
low  interest  rates.  Let  mc  commend  them 
for  their  rhetoric.  There  is  no  question 
but  what  low  interest  rates  mean  a  more 
equitable     distribution     of     goods     and 
services  within  the  economy  among  the 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  high  interest 
rales  mean  that  the  low -income  groups 
pay  the  most.  Those  who  are  on  pensions 
and  fixed  incomes  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
high  interest  rates.  High  interest  rales 
also    do    undermine    economic    growth. 
Conversely,   as   the   administration   has 
said,  low  interest  rates  promote  economic 
growth.  Yet.  to  repeat,  this  administra- 
tion is  carrying  on  in  such  a  way  that  the 
highest    interest    rates    since  the    Civil 
War  are  now  upon  us. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  action  Is 
only  a  response.  I  might  say.  to  a  situa- 
tion and  not  the  cause  of  it.  I  know  my 
good   friend   Congressman   Patman.   the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and   Currency,   has   already   sought   to 
blame,  as  he  usually  does,  the  Federal 
Reserve   for   high   interest   rates.   As   a 
matter  of  fact,  all  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  is  doing  is  reacting  to  the  eco- 
nomic situation.  The  tragedy  is  that  the 
fiscal  policy  of  this  administration  has 
been  such  that  all  the  burden  for  main- 
taining low  interest  rates  and  containiiig 
inflation  have  been  placed  on  monetary 
policy.  This  is  because  accompanvine  this 
hi^h  interest  rate,  we  have  been  experi- 
encing in  addition  for  at  least  2  years 
also  a  rapid  increase  m  Inflation  and  in 
the  cost  of  living.  This,  too,  has  its  source 
in  poor  fiscal  policy.  We  have  reached 
the  point  in  our  monetary  policy  where 
we  are  beginning  to  act  like  the  banana 
republics,  in  other  words,  where  interest 
rates  reach  a  point  where  Increasing  the 
supplv  of  money  and  credit  in  the  society 
actuallv  aggravates  and  increases  fur- 
ther rather  than  decreases  Interest  rates. 
Normally  when  you  have  high  interest 
rates,  it  is  a  result  of  tight  money.  By 
increasing   the   amount   of   money   and 
credit  inthe  society  you  can  lower  the 
interest  rates.  This  is  what  the  Federal 
Re.serve.  of  course,  has  been  engaged  in 
over  a  period  of  years.  It  is  a  perfectly 
loeical   action.  Still   when  you  reach   a 
point    where    inflation    Is    anticipated. 
those  who  lend  money  will  build  into  the 
interest   rates  the   amount  of  inflation 
thev  anticipate.  You  can  put  it  this  way: 
If  a  person  is  to  lend  $1,000  to  another 
nerson  to  be  repaid  within  a  year  and 
that  person  anticipates  10  percent  infla- 
tion, he  is  going  to  have  to  demand  a  10 
percent  Interest  rate  simply  to  get  his 
money  back  before  he  even  begins  to  put 
on  how  much  he  wants  to  charge  for  the 
use  of  the  money. 
And,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  why  I  re- 
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ferred  to  the  "banana  republics"  financ- 
ing where  you  have  this  kind  of  inflation 
built  upon  itself  and  where  you  find  these 
high  interest  rates  that  are  so  exorbitant. 
So.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Reserve  is 
in  a  situation  where,  having  increased 
money,  and  credit  in  1966  in  an  easy 
fashion— it  was  not  tight  money  last  year 
but  yet  we  still  had  high  interest  rates — 
it  is  not  in  a  position  of  actually  lowering 
interest  rates,  by  ^increasing  the  money 
and  amount  of  credit  in  the  society. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the  dangers 
from  high  interest  rates,  of  course,  arises 
the  question  whether  it  is  leading  to  re- 
cession and  economic  downturn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  home  building  in- 
dustry of  last  year  is  illustrative  of  what 
can  happen  to  an  industry  through  high 
interest  rates.  We  had  what  can  prob- 
ably be  described  as  a  depression  in  the 
entire  homebuilding  industry  in  the  year 
1966,  brought  about  by  the  high  interest 
rates.  When  you  multiply  this  across  the 
society,  of  course,  it  can  bring  about  a 
serious  and  abrupt  slowdown  in  eco- 
nomic activity.  Of  course,  it  seems,  as  I 
pointed  out,  that  the  increased  rate  of  in- 
flation is  the  result  of  cost  push  as  econ- 
omist after  economist  has  pointed  out. 
This  is  what  is  called  cost-push  inflation, 
resulting  from  the  fact  that  we  are  in- 
creasing prices  ahead  of  our  productivity 
increases,  resulting  from  wage  increases 
beyond  productivity  increases.  Interest 
rates  are  built  into  these  costs  and  also 
ta.xes,  because  taxes  represent  a  cost  to 
business  and  will  be  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer in  the  price  that  industry  charges 
for  goods  and  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  where  the  admin- 
istration's Single-minded  proposal  of  a 
tax  increase  runs  countar  to  the  eco- 
nomic realities. 

The  tax  increase  is  proposed  on  the 
assumption  of  demand-pull  inflation.  A 
tax  rate  increase  is  designed  to  cut 
down  upon  the  amount  of  consumer  pur- 
chasing power  in  the  society,  based  upon 
the  theory  that  there  are  too  many  dol- 
lars chasing  too  few  goods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  see  a  decline  in 
the  percenta-;e  usage  of  our  plant  facili- 
ties, where  instead  of  91  percent  usage. 
it  has  declined  to  83  percent  and  to  81 
percent  and  when  we  see  unemployment 
up  from  the  3.8  level  to  the  level  of  4.3 
percent,  this  clearly  indicates  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  very  much  of  a  demand- 
pull  but,  rather,  a  cost-push  inflation. 

However,  this  is  not  the  sole  leason 
that  led  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  be  reluctant  about  increasing 
tax  rates.  Increa.*;;ng  tax  rates  can  ag- 
gravate the  problem  of  cost-push  infla- 
tion; that  is.  actually  aggravate  infla- 
tionary forces.  And  if  this  were  to  come 
about  and  the  economic  activity  decline 
then  the  rate  increase  would  result  in 
less  revenue  not  more  revenue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  1964 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
the  Congress  reduced  the  tax  rate  in 
order  to  increase  the  revenues.  And.  in 
my  opinion,  this  was  sound  economic 
tax  policy. 

But  it  was  in  context — and  this  is  what 
I  am  leading  up  to,  and  my  concluding 
remarks  will  so  emphasize — it  was  in 
context  of  expenditure  control.  The  Fed- 


eral expenditures  in  the  year  we  granted 
the  tax  increase  were  reduced  from  a 
$97.7  billion  level  to  a  $96.5  billion  level. 
And  this  must  be  viewed  in  contrast  to  an 
increased  rate  of  $5  billion  a  year  that 
had  been  going  on  so  that  there  was 
actually  a  reduction  of  around  $6  billion 
in  the  level  of  the  rate  of  Federal  spend- 
ing in  the  administrative  budget 

The  spokesmen  for  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  including  Chairman 
Mills,  have  pointed  out  in  their  interro- 
gation of  the  Government  witnesses  that 
appeared  before  us,  and  in  speeches,  that 
any  tax  increase,  rate  increase,  to  be 
meaningful  at  all,  to  meet  the  oroblem 
that  we  face  fiscally,  must  be  in  context 
with  expenditure  control. 

The  administration  in  January  said 
that  the  deficit  in  the  budget  would  be 
S8  billion  for  fiscal  1968.  In  March  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  on  which  I 
serve,  computed  that  it  was  going  to  be 
around  $29  billion.  The  President's 
Chairman  of  Economic  Advisers,  Mr. 
Ackley,  in  testimony  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  in  April,  said  that 
anyone  who  talked  in  terms  of  a  deficit 
for  fiscal  1968  beyond  a  $20  billion  level 
was  being  irresponsible.  And  yet  in  Au- 
gust the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  his  message  to  the  Congress  said  that 
the  deficit  was  going  to  be  around  $29 
billion.  It  now  looks  as  if  that  deficit  is 
going  to  be  over  $30  billion. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
pointed  out  that  expenditures  must  be 
cut  if  we  were  going  to  be  realistic  in 
avoiding  the  fiscal  problem  that  would 
result  in  trying  to  manage  the  debt  to 
which  a  $30  billion  additional  deficit 
would  be  added. 

The  administration  in  its  rhetoric  has 
given  lipservice  to  expenditure  control. 
But  I  want  to  point  out  the  actual  ex- 
penditure figures,  because  there  is  no 
sense  in  using  rhetoric  if  the  figures  that 
are  the  basic  facts  in  the  case  are  not  in 
accord. 

In  the  budget  message  of  January,  the 
President  said  he  was  going  to  spend  $135 
billion  in  fiscal  1968  out  of  the  $269  bil- 
lion power  to  spend  that  the  Congress 
had  granted  him;  $125.6  billion  from 
previous  Congresses  as  well  as  $144  bil- 
lion from  this  one.  In  August,  when  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  this  ex- 
penditure figure  had  been  revised  up- 
ward from  $135  billion  to  $144  billion. 
And  then,  2  weeks  ago,  when  the  first 
quarter  figures  for  this  fiscal  year  ex- 
penditures became  available,  it  became 
clear  that  the  rate  of  spending,  annual 
rate,  was  now  $146.8  billion. 

So  the  President's  rhetoric  in  talking 
about  expenditure  control  is  in  stark 
contrast  with  the  actual  figures.  The 
President  has  continued  to  increase  ex- 
penditures and  I  might  point  out  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  something  that 
of  course  we  all  know,  but  is  too  little 
known  by  the  public:  The  President 
spends  money,  the  Congress  does  not 
spend  money.  The  Congress  gives  the 
President  power  to  spend.  The  President 
alone  sets  the  level  of  spending. 

As  is  witnessed  here,  without  any  ref- 
erence  to  the  Congress  of  the   United 


States,  the  President's  figures  on  ex- 
penditures given  to  us  in  January  were 
$135  billion,  and  he  and  he  alone  has  in- 
creased them  to  $146.8  billion,  as  of 
October. 

The  President  can  cut  back  on  the 
level  of  his  expenditures  in  the  same 
way  that  he  increases  them.  He  has  a 
flexibility  and  a  leeway  of  around  S20  bil- 
lion  either  way.  In  fact,  I  would  suggest 
probably  it  is  even  greater  than  that,  and 
particularly  if  he  will  work  with  the 
Congress  to  establish  priorities  on  pro- 
grams, setting  aside  or  stretching  out 
those  of  less  priority  under  the  situation 
we  are  now  faced  with.  We  could  cut 
back  at  least  $15  billion  to  $20  billion  out 
of  a  projected  expenditure  level  of  .S146.8 
billion.  A  S130  billion  expenditure  level 
would  still  leave  us  with  a  $10  to  S15 
billion  deficit  to  be  financed.  Some  of 
this  defiicit  probably  could  be  financed 
efficaciously  with  a  tax  increase  of  around 
S5  to  S7  billion.  This  would  still  leave 
serious  inflationary  forces,  but  probably 
forces  that  could  be  contained  by  mone- 
tary policy.  However,  this  would  require 
even  greater  expenditure  restraint  for 
fiscal  1969.  hopefully  a  balanced  budget, 
to  get  this  country  out  of  the  fiscai 
jungles. 

In  this  area  of  expenditure  control  lies 
the  need  to  correct  the  situation  we  are 
presently  experiencing  in  our  hi^h  in- 
terest rates,  our  continued  inflation,  and 
the  continued  flow  of  gold  out  of  thi.<: 
coimtry.  The  danger  in  which  the  dollar 
now  finds  itself  is  aggravated.  Now  that 
the  pound  has  been  devalued  all  the 
thrust  and  all  the  attack  will  be  acainst 
the  U.S.  dollar. 

I  will  close  by  saying  this  is  a  strong 
economy.  We  can  withstand  the  pres- 
sures. The  dollar  is  strong.  But  until  the 
administration  beeins  to  shape  up  Gov- 
ernment fiscal  policy,  I  am  afraid  there 
will  not  be  the  confidence  in  the  dollar 
abroad  that  we  are  entitled  to  expect 
and  in  the  long  run  must  expect. 

I  urge  the  President  to  move  forward 
and  to  assume  fiscal  responsibility,  stop 
talking,  begin  to  cut  expenditures  as  of 
now.  Get  these  expenditure  levels  down 
to  manageable  amounts  so  that  we  can 
indeed  move  our  people  forward  in  sus- 
tainable economic  growth,  equitably, 
with  low  interest  rates  and  without  in- 
flation. 

The  statement  mentioned  above  fol- 
lows ; 

Statement  on  British  Pound  .^nd  Europe.*n 
Financial  Crisis  by  Congressman  Thomas 
B.  Curtis,  Missouri  Republican.  House  of 
Representatives  Trade  Negotiation  Dele- 
gate. Senior  Republican  House-Senate 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  and  Second 
Ranking  Member,  House  Ways  and  Means 
Co.mmittee 

The  International  monetary  system  Is 
faced  with  an  unusually  severe  strain  In  the 
present  devaluation  of  the  British  pound 
sterling  and  successive  devaluations  In  Den- 
mark. Ireland,  Israel  and  Hong  Kong.  Britain 
has  been  obliged  to  devalue  the  pound  and 
negotiate  a  massive  loan  with  the  United 
States  and  leading  European  nations  and  to 
impose  strict  remedial  measures  on  Its  own 
economy. 

This  Is  a  crisis  of  great  concern  to  the 
United  States.  As  the  other  of  the  world's 
two  International  reserve  currencies,  the 
stability  of   the   dollar  and  Its  role  in  the 
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world  economy  are  seriously  at  stake.  This 
ctake  has  the  following  elements. 
\\\  international  monetary  cooperation, 
-hose  effectiveness  has  been  taken  for 
wanted  during  several  years  of  casual  nego- 
Hation  to  create  a  stronger  cooperative  sys- 
tem is  now  being  shown  to  be  seriously  de- 
fective Countries  have,  in  the  guise  of  in- 
formal cooperation,  pursued  essentially  na- 
tionalist objectives. 

To  'iome  extent  the  sense  of  crisis  over  the 
oound  was  unjustified.  The  chief  factor,  the 
unusuallv  high  October  trade  deficit,  resulted 
'rem  the  Liverpool  and  London  dock  strike, 
whose  effects  were  magnified  by  statistical 
inaccuracies,  British  exports  are  not  counted 
as  such  until  they  are  aboard  ships,  but  Im- 
ports are  counted  as  imports  while  they  are 
still  abo.ird  ships  waiting  in  harbor.  A  sign 
of  confidence  only  last  Tuesday  was  the 
London  Times  industrial  stock  index,  which 
showed  encouraging  strength  due  to  in- 
creased production  and  earnings. 

Thus  it  seems  clear  that  the  crisis  had 
been  aggravated  by  other  means.  An  under- 
lying element  was  the  attitude  of  the  French, 
who  had  refused  to  cooperate  in  the  London 
gold  pool,  had  sparked  continual  rumors  of 
the  pound's  devaluation,  and  emphasized  the 
British  pound's  Instability  as  the  key  reason 
for  denying  British  entry  into  the  Common 
Mirket, 

Behind  the  French  position  vis  a  vis  the 
pound  is  a  desire  to  weaken  the  role  of  the 
dollar.  By  actions  to  weaken  the  pound,  the 
dollar  is  now  exposed  as  the  world's  single 
reserve  currency'.  The  French  particularly 
have  resented  this  preeminence,  because  In 
part  they  claim  they  have  had  to  finance 
American  balance  of  payments  deficits,  which 
are  caused  partly  by  International  military 
obligations.  European  nations  thus  explain 
that  in  some  part  they  are  underwTltlng 
American  foreign  policy  objectives  with 
which  they  do  not  agree. 

(2)  In  its  newly  exposed  position,  the 
United  States  is  faced  with  sobering  eco- 
nomic imperatives.  More  than  ever  before. 
United  States  economic  policy  must  achieve 
economic  stability  and  stop  the  current  in- 
flation Inflation  can  only  have  the  effect,  as 
it  proved  to  have  in  1966.  of  further  weaken- 
ing the  balance  of  trade  by  encouraging  im- 
ports and  discouraging  U.S.  exports. 

In  part  the  United  States  Itself  Is  respon- 
sible for  the  present  British  crisis.  Our  in- 
creasingly higher  Interest  rates  have  caused 
the  British  twice  in  recent  weeks  to  raise 
their  own  bank  rate  in  order  to  prevent  funds 
from  flowing  out  of  the  London  financial 
market  to  our  own. 

Apparent  United  States  insensltlvity  to 
the  continuing,  long-term  demands  of  the 
International  economy  and  to  world  financial 
stability  cannot  be  excused  by  our  offers — 
however  genuine  and  generous — 1«  support 
the  pound  by  large  loans.  We  too  have  been 
guilty  of  a  nationalist  bent  In  our  Interna- 
tional economic  policy  by  permitting  a  do- 
mestic infiation  which  has  immediate,  serious 
effects  on  the  balance  of  payments,  on  the 
U.S.  gold  stock  and  the  dollar,  and  on  our 
international  economic  partners. 

Clearly  the  mnment  has  come  fcr  the  most 
earnest  and  exhaustive  national  considera- 
tion of  the  state  of  free  world  monetary  co- 
operation and  the  international  organiza- 
tions to  carry  out  that  cooperation. 


broaden  and  improve  the  authorization 
for  research  and  demonstrations  relat- 
ing to  the  delivery  of  health  services,  to 
improve  the  performance  of  clinical 
laboratories,  and  to  authorize  coopera- 
tive acUvities  between  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  hospitals  and  community  facili- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
6418— PARTNERSHIP  FOR  HEALTH 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1967 

Mr.  STAGGERS  submitted  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  'H.R. 
6418^  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  extend  and  expand  the  au- 
thorization for  grants  for  comprehen- 
sive health   planning   and   senaces,   to 


NARCOTIC  AND  DRUG  ABUSE  MUST 
BE  CURBED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois  >.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Dole]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  today  which  could,  if 
enacted,  contribute  to  the  health,  wel- 
fare, moral  fiber,  and  strength  of  our  so- 
ciety.  My   proposal   provides   that   any 
person  found   in  possession   of  depres- 
sant,     stimulant,      or      hallucinogenic 
di-ugs — such  as  barbitui-ates,  ampheta- 
mines or  LSD — without  a  valid  doctor's 
prescription  will  be  subject  to  imprison- 
ment of  up  to  1  year  and  to  a  fine  of  up 
to  $1,000.  For  a  second  or  subsequent 
offense,   a   person  would   be  subject   to 
imprisonment  of  up  to  3  years  and  a  fine 
of  up  to  $10,000.  In  addition,  my  bill  pro- 
vides   significantly    increased    penalties 
for  the  manufacture,  sale,  distribution 
of,  or  pos.session  with  intent  to  sell  these 
classes  of  dangerous  drugs.  For  first  of- 
fenses, the  penalty  would  be  up  to  3  years 
in  prison  and  up  to  $10,000  in  fine,  while 
for  second  and  subsequent  offenses  the 
penalty  would  be  up  to  6  years  in  prison 
and  up  to  S15.000  in  fine. 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  coun- 
try has  been  caught  in  a  wave  of  drug 
abuse,  especially  among  juveniles.  Orig- 
inally, the  illicit  use  of  dangerous  and 
narcotic  drugs  was  generally  confined  to 
those  ensnared  in  the  despair  of  ghet- 
toism.  As  sad  and  disheartening  as  this 
was,  however,  the  belief  always  existed 
that  as  we  proceeded  to  lift  persons  out 
of  poverty,  the  incidence  of  drug  abuse 
would  decline.  This  has  not  occurred. 
Instead,  we  have  recently  witnessed  the 
rising  use  of  drugs  by  individuals  in  the 
middle  and  upper  strata  of  society. 

Instead  of  masking  the  despair  of 
dead-end  poverty  in  the  euphoria  of 
drugs,  we  now  are  finding  that  affluence 
seems  to  be  breeding  the  desire  for  thrills 
and  for  e.=cape  from  the  problems  that 
inevitablv  face  a  prosperous  and  power- 
ful nation.  Since  the  United  States  is 
growing  in  wealth  and  since,  as  the  leader 
of  nations,  these  problems  will  long  re- 
main with  us,  the  threat  of  ever-increas- 
ing drug  abuse  is  frightening. 

LOOK    ABOUT    YOU 

The  drug  wave  is  by  no  means  the  only 
potentially  destructive  force  operating 
in  our  society.  Crimes  of  violence,  crimes 
of  wanton  destruction,  organized  crime. 
riots,  rowdyism,  juvenile  delinquency, 
immorality,  life-draining  wars,  inflation, 
fiscal  irresponsibility,  bureaucratic  mal- 
aise— these  and  many  more  actions  are 
now  seeking  to  tear  apart  the  Nation's 
foundations.  Yet,  to  my  mind,  there  Is 
nothing  more  debilitating  to  a  people 
than  the  mind-dulling,  initiative-drain- 


ing, moral-destroying  dependency  upon 
drugs.  We  need  only  examine  the  route 
traveled  by  other  societies  to  confirm 
my  fear. 

Naturally,  many  reasons  contribute  to 
our  present  conditions — unpopular  wars, 
rapid  technological  change,  expanding 
populations,  and  so  forth.  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  however,  a  major  cau.se  of  our 
present  unrest  is  the  permissiveness 
which  has  crept  into  every  phase  of  our 
life.  It  mav  have  stai  ted  in  the  realm  of 
child  psvchology.  It  certainly  expanded 
during  the  fatherless  homes  of  World 
War  II  and  Korea.  It  has  swept  through 
the  judicial  and  educational  systems.  It 
is  threatening  every  principle  and  aspect 
of  our  life.  Where  it  will  stop.  I  do  not 
know.  But.  I  do  know  that  unless  we 
begin  to  do  some  hard  thinking  and 
begin  to  take  some  rather  determined 
action,  a  healthy  American  society  is  en- 
dangered. And.  to  those  who  believe  I 
have  become  an  alarmist  all  I  can  say  is: 
"Look  about  you." 

The  Pentacon  was  placed  under  seige 
bv  rabble  of  filth.  The  President  and  oth- 
er senior  officials  of  Government  are 
cursed  at,  insulted,  threatened  by  death 
or  physical  abuse,  spit  at,  and  denied  the 
courtesv  to  speak.  Draft  evasion,  open 
consortium  with  our  enemies,  and  bla- 
tant interferences  in  foreign  policy  are 
common  occurrences.  MiUtary  recruiters 
are  mobbed  and  held  captive  Manufac- 
turers of  war-needed  materials  are  har- 
as.scd.  Ports  of  embarkation  are  blocked. 
Policemen  and  firemen,  trying  to  per- 
form dangerous  duties  at  low  pay.  are 
brutalized  and  insulted. 

In  response,  what  do  some  so-called 
resDonsible  oersons  do:'  They  wring  their 
hands.  Thev  say  that  all  of  society  is  to 
blame.  They  say  that  we  have  failed  our 
youths  somehow.  They  say  someone  else 
is  to  blame.  They  say  we  must  not  resist 
or  we  will  corrode  the  freedom  of  our 
heritage, 

FREEDOM    IS    NOT    LICENSr 

I  do  not  believe  that  such  freedom  is 
a  license  to  attack,  desecrate,  and  de- 
strov  I  do  not  believe  that  juveniles  are 
alwavs  the  best  judge  of  what  is  best  for 
them  or  their  society.  I  do  not  believe 
that  academic  credentials  are  always  a 
sign  of  common  sense,  I  do  not  believe 
that  discipline,  if  reasonable  and  re- 
strained, will  warp  originahty  or  stunt 
intellectual  development. 

Permissiveness,  however,  if  permitted 
to  go  unchecked,  is  a  force  that  could 
destroy  our  civilization.  It  is  to  a  society 
what  unlimited  power  is  to  a  ruler. 

FDA     AND     MARIHUANA 

I  was  particularly  distressed,  then,  to 
read  a  few  weeks  ago  that  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, Dr.  James  Goddard.  was  reported 
to  have  suggested  that  all  penalties  for 
the  use  and  possession  of  marihuana 
should  be  removed,  that  marihuana  is 
no  more  dangerous  than  alcohol,  and 
that  he  would  no  more  mind  his  daughter 
smoking  marihuana  than  drinking  a 
cocktail  if  there  was  no  legal  penalty  for 
the  former. 

Admittedly,  during  subsequent  con- 
gressional hearings.  Dr.  Goddard  seemed 
to  back  down  somewhat.  He  now  main- 
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tains  that  there  really  has  not  been  suf- 
ficient scientific  research  to  determine 
how  dangerous  marihuana  may  be,  that 
he  does  not  advocate  the  use  or  legaliza- 
tion of  the  drug,  and  that  the  chronic  use 
of  the  drug  may  produce  serious  con- 
sequences. 

Yet.  the  fact  that  he  may  have  made 
the  original  statement,  the  fact  that  he 
questions  the  deterrent  effect  of  penal- 
ties for  use  and  possession  of  marihuana 
or,  apparently,  any  drug,  and  the  fact  he 
continues  to  call  for  the  review  of  exist- 
ing penalties  for  use  and  possession  has 
been  interpreted  by  many  persons, 
especially  young  people,  as  sanctioning 
the  use  of  marihuana.  Thiis  has  occurred 
even  though  Dr.  Goddard's  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  marihuana  and  even  though  mari- 
huana, in  its  purer  form,  has  been  found 
to  be  a  most  dangerous  substance — one 
that  can  produce  acute  psychosis  and 
psychic  addiction  in  any  individual  and 
one  that  can  lead  to  the  use  of  even  more 
dangerous  drugs.  Out  of  ever>'  10  heroin 
addicts,  nine  have  been  found  to  have 
previously  used  marihuana. 

DRUG     .^BUSE     CONTROL     ACT 

The  content  of  Dr.  Goddard's  state- 
ments, their  impact  upon  our  society, 
and  their  reinforcement  of  the  permis- 
sive philosophy  that  seems  so  prevalent 
today  Induced  me  to  examine  more 
closely  into  Dr.  Goddard's  operations 
concerning  dangerous  drugs  in  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration. 

Approximately  2  years  ago.  Congress 
enacted  the  Drug  Abuse  Control  Act.  This 
act  instituted  controls  over  the  manu- 
facture, distribution  and  sale  of  depres- 
sant, stimulant,  and  hallucinogenic  drugs 
such  as  barbiturates,  amphetamines 
and  LSD.  Penalties  were  established  for 
Illegal  activities,  and  enforcement  of  the 
law  was  placed  under  the  FDA.  The 
penalties,  as  such,  were  unusually  mild, 
however — a  misdeameanor  for  illegal 
manufacture,  distribution  and  sale — if  a 
first  offense — and  no  penalty  at  all  for 
illegal  use  or  possession.  This  is  in  stark 
contrast  to  the  unauthorized  manufac- 
ture, sale,  distribution,  use  and  posses- 
sion of  marihuana  and  opium,  drugs 
which  carry  felony  penalties. 

Yet,  by  Dr.  Goddard's  own  admission 
and  by  the  reported  findings  of  eminent 
medical  authorities,  the  drugs  under 
FDA's  jurisdiction  are  more  dangerous 
to  human  health  and  welfare  than  mari- 
huana. 

REST7LTS    OF    ORTTG    ABUSES 

The  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of 
New  York  reported  in  1966  that  there  are 
3,000  deaths  annually  due  to  accidental 
or  Intentional  overdoses  of  barbiturates. 
But,  even  worse,  according  to  the  society, 
is  the  far  more  common  addiction  to 
barbiturates  which  may  Impair  the  Intel- 
lect, produce  bizarre  behavior  and  ag- 
gressiveness, and  lead  to  a  paranoid  state. 
Addiction  to  barbiturates  was  also  found 
to  be  far  more  "nasty"  than  addiction  to 
opiates — like  heroin — and  resulted  in 
more  prolonged  and  difQcult  withdrawal. 

In  the  case  of  amphetamines,  the  so- 
ciety reported  that  the  drug  Is  dangerous 


and  habituating  and  may  cause  intellec- 
tual impairment,  aggressive  behavior, 
and  hallucinations.  Amphetamines  are 
also  being  implicated  in  increasing  num- 
bers of  automobile  accidents. 

Potentially,  an  even  more  dangerous 
drug  is  LSD.  The  newness  of  this  drug, 
under  present  conditions,  has  limited  the 
knowledge  concerning  its  dangerous 
properties.  From  what  is  known,  how- 
ever, it  has  produced  prolonged  and 
acute  psychosis,  suicidal  and  homicidal 
inclinations  and  possible  chromosonal 
damage.  Although  its  appearance  among 
the  general  public  is  relatively  recent. 
LSD  has  resulted  in  a  fairly  large  num- 
ber of  hospitalizations,  psychiatric  com- 
mitments, deaths,  and  mental  instabil- 
ity— frequently  long  after  a  dose  has 
been  taken. 

NEED    CURBS    FOR     MISUSE 

If  we  are  to  preserve  the  strength  and 
moral  foundations  of  our  country,  it 
would  seem  necessary  to  do  all  we  can 
to  prevent  widespread  misuse  of  such 
dangerous  drugs.  Increased  education 
and  more  dramatic  warnings  on  the  dan- 
gerous potential  of  drugs  should  help. 
Stepped-up  enforcement  of  illegal  man- 
ufacture, distribution  and  sale  will  un- 
doubtedly reduce  available  supplies.  But, 
the  imposition  of  penalties  for  unauthor- 
ized use  and  possession  also  seems  called 
for. 

Dr.  Goddard  has  repeatedly  rejected 
suggestions  that  the  Drug  Abuse  Control 
Act  should  be  amended  to  include  penal- 
ties for  unauthorized  use  or  possession, 
or  to  increase  penalties  for  illegal  manu- 
facture, distribution  or  sale.  It  Is  Dr. 
Goddard's  position  that  criminal  penal- 
ties, at  least  for  possession  or  use,  do  not 
constitute  a  deterrent  to  unauthorized 
use  and  possession.  He  believes  that  cast- 
ing users  or  possessors  in  the  role  of 
criminals  may  drive  them  into  a  life  of 
crime  and  into  a  deeper  association  with 
the  drug  subculture.  He  further  believes 
that  the  existing  penalties  for  use  or 
possession  of  marihuana  have  failed  to 
retard  the  experimentation  with  this 
drug.  In  this  regard,  Dr.  Goddard  esti- 
mates that  there  has  been  an  explosive 
Increase  In  the  use  of  marihuana — to 
between  400.000  and  3  million  users. 

Yet,  what  Dr.  Goddard  falls  to  realize 
is  that  the  increase  could  be  far  larger 
if  there  were  no  such  penalties.  As  Mr. 
Giordano.  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics,  Indicated,  he  does  not  be- 
lieve that  penalties  will  ever  entirely  pre- 
vent the  use  of  marihuana,  but  he  hates 
to  think  what  the  problem  might  be  In 
today's  hedonistic  society  If  there  were 
no  penalties.  In  his  opinion,  the  results 
would  have  been  disastrous — that  there 
would  be  a  tenfold  increase  in  the  use 
of  marihuana.  It  needs  also  to  be  pointed 
out  that,  when  faced  with  a  serious 
threat  of  Increased  use  of  heroin.  Con- 
gress a  few  years  ago  enacted  more  strin- 
gent penalties  for  manufacture,  sale,  dis- 
tribution, use.  or  possession  of  opium 
derivatives.  This  was  done  In  spite  of 
protests  that  such  action  would  not  pro- 
duce the  desired  results.  Yet.  as  Mr. 
Giordano  has  Indicated,  serious  heroin 


addiction  has  declined  markedly  in  re- 
cent years. 

WHY    RESTRICT   POSSESSION? 

Individuals  and,  especially,  young  peo- 
ple being  what  they  are.  there  is  little 
doubt  that  a  certain  percentage  will  seek 
the  thrill  of  the  prohibited.  But.  many 
more  will  be  encouraged  to  abide  by  law 
and  order.  Tlie  existence  of  a  penalty 
will  also  enable  many  parents  to  disuade 
their  children  from  crossing  prohibited 
boundaries.  And,  although  no  one  wants 
to  see  individuals — especially  young  peo- 
ple— involved  in  criminal  processes,  may 
it  not  be  better  to  punish  a  few  if  that 
serves  as  a  warning  to  many,  especially 
since  most  young  persons  so  involved  are 
placed  on  probation  or  given  a  suspended 
sentence. 

Speaking  about  marihuana,  Mr.  Gior- 
dano had  this  to  say  about  the  need  for 
penalties: 

Concern  for  public  safety,  health  and  wel- 
fare, requires  that  there  must  be  restrictions 
on  persons  to  prevent  them  from  having  un- 
authorized possession  of  marihuana.  Other- 
wise, we  would  be  condoning  potential 
sources  of  supply  and  proselytizing,  which 
would  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  our  at- 
tempts to  control  abuse  of  marihuan,^.  We 
can  make  one  generalization:  marihuana 
spreads  from  person  to  person — the  users  who 
possess  marihuana  and  the  ones  who  breed 
new  users.  By  restricting  possession,  we  are 
oetter  able  to  reduce  the  availability  of  mari- 
huana to  many  persons  who  might  otherwise 
come  in  contact  with  the  drug  through  a 
friend  or  acquaintance.  If  there  Is  no  crim- 
inal sanction  against  possessing  marihuana, 
many  people  will  reg.^.rd  this  as  tacit  ap- 
proval of  Its  use. 

The  same  reasoning  and  philosophy 
would  seem  to  apply  and  should  be  ap- 
plied to  those  drugs  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Dr.  Goddard's  FDA — drugs  which 
are  admittedly  more  dangerous  than 
marihuana. 

Dr.  Goddard  has  Indicated  that  the 
lack  of  penalties  for  possession  and  use 
are  not  a  hindrance  to  effective  enforce- 
ment. Dr.  Goddard  has  also  created  the 
impression  that  the  unauthorized  use 
of  marihuana  has  increased  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  amphetamines,  barbiturates 
and  LSD.  In  fact,  he  has  even  indicated 
that  there  has  been  a  diminution  in  the 
use  of  LSD  due  to  the  educational  cam- 
paign of  the  FDA.  From  this  he  suggests 
that  penalties  for  use  of  marihuana  have 
had  no  deterrence  while  the  educational 
efforts  and  enforcement  activities  of  the 
FDA  against  manufacture  and  sale  of 
dangerous  drugs  under  its  jurisdiction 
have  had  such  a  deterrent  effect. 

MISUSE    INCREASES 

But,  what  are  the  facts?  Certainly,  the 
stream  of  recent  reports  In  newspapers 
and  magazines  and  on  television  con- 
cerning increases  in  drug  abuse — Includ- 
ing those  under  FDA  jurisdiction — give 
us  no  cause  for  self-congratulation.  Mr. 
Giordano  indicates  that  from  his  experi- 
ence the  increased  use  of  marihuana, 
LSD  and  other  dangerous  drugs  has  been 
about  the  same.  The  Medical  Society  of 
the  County  of  New  York  reported  in  1966 
that,  of  the  estimated  13  billion  pills  and 
capsules  of  barbiturates,  amphetamines 
and  tranquilizers  produced  annually  in 
the  United  States,  approximately  one- 
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half  are  diverted  to  Illicit  sale  and  use. 
And  Dr  Goddard  himself,  although  per- 
hans  puffing  the  extent  of  marihuana 
"bu^e  while  playing  down  the  misuse 
of  d'antrerous  drugs  under  his  junsdic- 
rinn '  indicated  that  in  nine  out  of  ten 
cases  investigated  by  the  FDA.  mari- 
huana is  being  sold  along  with  hallu- 
"inogens  like  LSD.  Thus,  if  marihuana 
is  being  misused  as  widely  as  he  reports, 
then  LSD  and  similar  drugs  must  be  at 
least  as  widely  misused.  In  this  regard. 
It  should  be  noted  that  such  a  substance 
as  LSD  is  a  far  newer  product  than  mari- 
huana and,  therefore,  the  increase  in  Its 
illegal  use  must  be  even  more  spectacular 
than  marihuana,  as  also  seems  to  be  the 
case  of  barbiturates  and  amphetamines. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  much  more 
drastic  action  must  be  taken  to  reduce 
the  incidence  of  abuse  and  misuse  of 
harmful  drugs.  There  undoubtedly  is  a 
place  for  permissiveness  In  a  society  as 
there  is  within  the  family  circle.  But, 
such  permissiveness  cannot  be  tolerated 
when  it  may  lead  to  the  debilitation  and 
destruction  of  an  entire  society. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  today  to  impose 
penalties  for  unauthorized  use  or  pos- 
session of  amphetamines,  barbiturates 
and  hallucinogenic  drugs,  like  LSD,  and 
to  Increase  penalties  for  their  illegal 
manufacture,  distribution  and  sale. 


FEDERAL  INFLUENCE  UPON  OPERA- 
TIONS OF  PRIVATE  VOLUNTARY 
ORGANIZATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  RimsFEtD]  is 
recotinlzed  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Insert  various  pieces  of 
correspondence. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  It 
was  revealed  earlier  this  year  that  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  had  been 
covertly  subsidizing  a  ntunber  of  sup- 
posedly independent  student,  labor,  and 
educational  organizations,  many  In  the 
United  States  expressed  concern. 

As  a  result  of  the  CIA  disclosures,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  appointed 
a  Special  Commission  to  examine  the 
relationships  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  to  private  organizations  and  to 
recommend  means  of  improving  these 
relationships.  Included  among  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations  was  the  im- 
mediate termination  of  secret  govern- 
ment subsidies.  The  Commission  stated: 
It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
Government  that  no  Federal  Agency  shall 
provide  any  covert  financial  assistance  or 
support,  direct  or  Indirect,  to  any  of  the  Na- 
tion's educational  or  private  voluntary  org»- 
nizatlons. 

Joining  Chairman  Nicholas  Katzen- 
bach  in  signing  the  Commission's  report 
were  its  other  members,  John  'W.  Gard- 
ner, Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Richard  Helms,  Director  of 
the  CIA. 


Because  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Special  Commission,  and  be- 
cause of  the  logical  assumption  that  the 
executive  branch  had  taken  the  Com- 
mission's reconimendations  to  heart,  it 
came  as  a  surprise  to  me  to  learn  recently 
that  apparently  not  all  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  have  been  abiding 
bv  the  Commission's  recommendations, 
'on  April  5,  1967,  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  constituent  in  Illinois'  13th  Con- 
gressional District  asking  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  "unusual  relationship"  be- 
tween the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  'Wel- 
fare, and  the  Future  Farmers  of  America 
Foundation,  Inc..  an  organization  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  March  29.  1944  to  raise 
funds  for  "a  program  of  incentive  awards 
that  encourage  rural  boys  to  develop 
their  proficiency  in  agriculttire."  Tlie 
13th  District  correspondent  wrote: 

I  would  like  to  ask  your  consideration  of  a 
situation  which  has  come  to  my  attention 
and  causes  me  some  concern. 

The  situation  is  in  regards  to  the  Future 
F:irmers  of  America  Foundation.  Inc..  which 
seems  to  enjov  an  unusual  relationship  with 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  This  Foundation  Is  supported  by 
annual  contributions  from  approximately  500 
business  and  industrial  concerns,  and  from 
Individuals.  During  1966,  the  Foundation  was 
budgeted  to  give  m  excess  of  $200,000  In 
awards  to  members  of  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  Association. 

Although  I  am  very  much  In  favor  of  the 
work  and  activities  of  the  Foundation.  I 
find  It  hard  to  understand  why  It  has  free 
space  within  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  If  I  am  correct,  they  are 
located  In  the  Division  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education.  United  States  Office 
of  Education.  I  know  the  Foundation  has  at 
least  one  or  more  persons  who  are  Involved 
in  the  direct  solicitation  of  funds  from  pri- 
vate concerns.  I  am  not  sure  who  pays  the 
salaries  of  these  solicitors,  or  how  the  secre- 
tarial support  is  compensated. 

The  Foundation  Is  normally  thought  of  as 
an  arm  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America 
Association  which  has  its  national  head- 
quarters on  a  34-acre  site  In  Mt.  Vernon, 
Virginia.  This  property  Is,  I  understand, 
valued  at  over  one  and  one-half  million 
dollars,  and  I  believe  they  are  in  the  process 
of  even  further  expanding  their  offices  and 
facilities  on  this  property. 

The  FFA  Is  supported  both  by  donations 
and"  the  money  they  earn  from  the  sale  of 
jewelry.  Jackets,  etc..  to  their  thousands  of 
members  coast-to-coast  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  their  annual  income  exceeds 
their  expenses  by  approximately  $100,000. 

As  outstanding  as  the  activities  of  this 
group  are.  I  cannot  understand  why  they 
should  be  receiving  free  government  office 
space.  Other  foundations  such  as  the  4-H 
Club  Foundation  are  not  entitled  to  this 
service.  I  would  appreciate  any  information 
you  can  give  me  on  whether.  In  fact,  this 
situation  should  be  condoned. 

On  April  11,  1967,  I  sent  a  copy  of  the 
13th  District  resident's  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Gardner  at  HEW  and  asked  for  In- 
formation relating  to  the  questions 
raised. 

Fourteen  days  later,  on  April  25.  1967. 
I  received  a  response  from  Mr.  Albert  L. 
Alford.  Assistant  Commissioner  for  legis- 
lation. Office  of  Education,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  'Welfare.  Mr. 
Alford  explained  that  the  headquarters 
offices  of  the  FFA  Foundation  have  been 


located  In  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
sliice  the  foimdation  was  organized  in 
1944,  and  that  "there  are  no  plans  to 
change  this  arrangement."  Mr.  AUord 
cited  Public  Law  740,  81st  Congress,  sec- 
ond session,  as  authority  for  the  Office  of 
Education  to  assist  the  FFA  Foundation. 
I  forwarded  Mr.  Alford's  response  to 
the  ininols  correspondent.  On  June  2. 
1967,  my  constituent  wrote  a  second  time, 
as  follows: 

A  close  reading  of  Public  Law  740  reveals 
no  specific  authority  for  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  provide  facilities  for  the  fund-raising 
activities  of  the  FFA  Foundation.  It  only 
authorizes  the  FFA  organization  to  assume 
the  assets  of  the  Foundation  (a  separate  cor- 
poration) if  the  Foundation,  as  a  corporate 
entltv,  were  liquidated. 

Just  because  this  private  Foundation  has 
been  conducted  as  a  •hip-pocket"  operation 
by  government  employees  in  the  U.S  Office 
of  Education  since  1944,  this  does  not  make 
It  right  or  legal— especially  with  the  employ- 
ment of  addUional  FFA  staff  to  run  the 
Foundation  in  government  quarters.  The  hir- 
ing of  professional  fund-raisers  to  work  out 
of  government  offices  with  unlimited  phone 
and  mall  service  provided  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  is  a  neu:  development.  It  Is  one 
that  Is  an  Improper  business/ government 
relationship. 

While  Public  Law  740  also  mentions  that 
the  FFA  mav  publish  a  magazine  and  operate 
a  business  to  sell  official  supplies  to  Its  mem- 
bers, these  business  ventures  are  not  con- 
ducted on  U.S.  Government  property.  They 
are  located  In  Engleslde.  Virginia,  where  they 
do  a  business  in  excess  of  two  million  dollars 
per  year  These  services  are  housed  In  an  of- 
fice building  owned  by  the  FFA.  This  Is  a 
much  more  proper  arrangement  for  such 
business  operations  and  provides  an  even 
more  logical  precedent  for  how  these  aflaU^ 
should  be  conducted. 

I  suggest  that  In  the  Interests  of  both 
economv  and  propriety,  this  arrangement  be 
discontinued  and  that  the  Office  of  Education 
concern  itself  with  matters  of  more  academic 
Importance. 

On  June  5.  1967,  I  sent  the  substance 
of  this  second  letter  to  Mr.  Alford,  re- 
questing his  comments  on  the  new  points 
raised.  On  June  29,  1967,  Mr.  Alford  re- 
sponded : 

The  FFA  Foundation.  Inc..  Is  not  a  fund- 
raising  organization.  The  Foundation  has  an 
independent  Sponsoring  Committee,  com- 
prised of  individuals  elected  by  the  donors 
who  serve  as  Chairman  and  Vice-Chalrman, 
and  they  are  responsible  for  all  solicitations 
of  contflbutlons.  Funds  which  they  collect 
are  deposited  in  the  National  FFA  Founda- 
tion Treasury  located  in  Woodstock,  Virginia. 
The  FFA  Foundation  Sponsoring  Commit- 
tee has  never  used  Federal  office  space,  tele- 
phone, or  mall  service. 

Mr  Alford  suggested  that  I  contact  Mr. 
John  Farrar,  director  of  public  relations 
for  the  FFA.  who,  he  said,  could  explain 
this  matter  more  fully. 

I  iiistructed  an  assistant  to  contact  Mr. 
Farrar  and  In  a  memorandum  received 
in  my  office  on  July  12,  1967,  Mr.  Farrar 
stated : 

At  the  present  time  the  FFA  Foundation 
employs  one  full-time  professional  man  as 
Coordinator.  He  does  not  engage  In  fund 
solicitation. 


Mr,  Farrar  also  stated: 

Even  though  P.L.  740  authorized  the  FFA 
to  take  over  the  functions  of  the  Foundation, 
It  was  decided  that  It  would  be  better,  for 
accounting  and  administrative  purposes,  to 
maintain  the  two  as  separate  corporations 
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Attorneys  for  the  Federal  Security  Adminis- 
tration '  (forerunner  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare)  advised  that 
since  the  activities  of  the  Foundation  were 
authorized  by  Public  Law  740,  and  since  that 
Law  also  authorized  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  provide,  upon  request,  person- 
nel, services,  and  facilities  of  the  Office  of 
Education,  to  administer  or  assist  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  business  and  activities  of 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  then  the 
Office  of  Education  might  legally  also  con- 
tinue to  assist  the  Future  Farmers  of  America 
Foundation.  Inc.,  in  the  conduct  of  Its  ac- 
tivities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not  the  least  bit 
satisfied  with  rhe  answers  given  by  either 
Mr.  Alford  or  Mr.  Farrar.  Therefore,  I 
undertook  to  fully  investigate  this  matter. 
My  initial  investigation  uncovered  these 
facts: 

First.  Public  Law  740.  chapter  823.  sec- 
tion 18,  authorizes  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  provide  Federal  Gov- 
ernment assistance  to  the  Future  Farm- 
ers of  America,  a  national  organization 
for  students  of  vocational  agriculture. 
but  it  in  no  way  provides  for  assistance 
to  the  Future  Farmers  of  America 
Foundation.  Inc..  an  entirely  separate 
corporation  established  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  raising  and  distributing  funds. 

Second.  My  constituent  appeared  to  be 
correct  in  his  belief  that  the  FFA  Foun- 
dation was  enjoying  an  extra-legal  rela- 
tionship with  the  OfiSce  of  Education. 

Third.  Mr.  Alford's  statement  that  the 
FFA  Foundation  "is  not  a  fund-raising 
organization"  appears  to  be  in  direct 
contradiction  of  the  general  provisions  of 
the  Certificate  of  Incorporation  of  the 
FFA  Foundation,  to  claims  made  in  vari- 
ous FFA  Foundation  publications  and 
literature,  and  to  the  facts  of  actual 
practice  within  the  FFA  Foundation  it- 
self. 

Fourth.  Mr.  Alford's  contention  that 
"all  solicitations  of  contributions"  for 
the  FFA  Foundation  are  handled  by  an 
independent  sponsoring  committee  ap- 
pears on  its  face  to  be  deceptive. 

Fifth.  Mr.  Alford's  stat-ement  that  the 
FFA  Foundation  sponsoring  committee 
"has  never  used  Federal  ofTice  space,  tele- 
phone, or  mail  service"  is,  I  am  told,  in- 
accurate. 

Sixth.  Mr.  Farrar's  comment  that  the 
FFA  Foundation  coordinator  "does  not 
engage  in  fund  solicitation"  is  not  true. 

Seventh.  Despite  an  admission  by  Mr. 
Farrar  that  the  FFA  Foundation  is  a 
corporation  separate  and  apart  from  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America,  the  Office  of 
Education  co:itinues  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  the  foundation  without  authori- 
zation of  any  kind. 

Eighth.  Secretary  Gardner  had  ap- 
parently missed  the  point  of  the  Special 
Presidential  Commission  on  which  he 
served  earlier  this  year,  that  point 
being : 

No  Federal  Agency  shall  provide  any  covert 
flnanclal  assistance  or  support,  direct  or 
Indirect,  to  any  of  the  Nation's  educational 
or  private  voluntary  organizations. 

In  refutation  of  the  claims  of  Mr.  Al- 
ford and  Mr.  Farrar,  I  submit  that  the 
evidence  is  that  until  Tuesday,  October 
31.  1967,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  was 
illegally  providing  $34,743.67— General 
Accounting  OfHce  estimate — in  assistance 
annually  to  the  FFA   Foundation,  and 


that  since  October  31.  this  assistance  has 
been  increased.  This  assistance  came  in 
the  form  of  free  office  space  in  the  Office 
of  Education;  complete  office  furnish- 
ings: office  supplies;  telephone  facilities; 
postage;  the  use  of  confrrence  rooms; 
and  the  part-time  services  of  at  least  four 
Federal  Government  employees — H.  N. 
Hunsicker.  V.  Nicholson,  C.  English,  and 
W.  P.  Gray. 

I  further  submit  that  the  evidence  is 
that  Mr.  J.  C.  Foltz,  coordinator  of  the 
FAA  Foundation,  is  headquartered  in  the 
Office  of  Education  and  that  his  primary 
duty  is  to  contact  donors  and  perspective 
donors  in  order  to  solicit  contributions 
for  the  FFA  Foundation  awards  program. 
Mr.  Foltz  is  a  professional  fundraiser. 

I  submit  that  the  evidence  is  that  there 
exists  an  undesirable  relationship  be- 
tween ?  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— Offic?  of  Education.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare— and 
a  private  youth-education  organization — 
FFA  Foundation.  Not  only  is  this  rela- 
tionship undesirable,  but  it  is  also  with- 
out legal  justification. 

During  my  investigation  of  this  mat- 
ter. I  discovered  the  alarming  fact  that 
partisan  political  considerations  some- 
times influence  decisions  made  in  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education.  For  partisan  poli- 
tical reasons,  the  Office  of  Education  ve- 
toed a  decision  of  the  FFA  Foundation 
to  transfer  all  foundation  activities  from 
tiie  Office  of  Education  to  quarters  rented 
with  foundation  ftmds.  Upon  receiving 
my  letter  of  June  5,  1967,  addressed  to 
Mr.  Alford,  an  employee  in  the  Office  of 
Education  prepared  a  draft  reply.  This 
reply  admitted  that  the  FFA  Founda- 
tion's full-time  fundraiser,  its  "coordi- 
nator," was  housed  in  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation, and  indicated  that  "due  to 
crowded  conditions,  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  fotmdation  decided  in  April 
1967  that  his  office  be  transferred  to 
rented  facilities  beginning  in  July." 
However,  when  this  draft  was  submitted 
to  higher  Office  of  Education  officials  for 
approval,  it  was  rejected  on  the  ground 
that  the  relocation  of  the  coordinator's 
office  at  that  time  would  amount  to 
prima  facie  evidence  that  the  previous 
arrangement  had  been  an  inappropriate 
one.  Those  who  vetoed  the  sending  of 
this  letter  apparently  reasoned  that  they 
could  not  have  a  member  of  the  minority 
party  in  Congress  telling  them  what  to 
do.  Thus,  the  letter  was  never  sent  to  me 
and  the  decision  of  the  FFA  Founda- 
tion's executive  committee  to  seek  other 
quarters  was  nullified.  Apparently,  par- 
tisan considerations  overcame  common- 
sense.  It  is  ironic  that  an  appropriation 
for  $2,500  for  outside  "office  expenses 
and  miscellaneous,"  remains  in  the  FFA 
Foundation's  1968  budget. 

On  September  18,  1967,  a  request  was 
made  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Himsicker,  Chief  of 
Agricultural  Education,  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, for  additional  office  space  at  the 
Office  of  Education  to  accommodate  a 
newly  employed  FFA  progran.  and  in- 
formation specialist.  Mr.  Coleman  Harris, 
and  a  secretary.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  request  has  since  been  granted 
and  that  considerable  additional  space 
is  being  readied  for  FFA  and  FFA  Foun- 
dation purposes. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Hun- 


sicker, a  full-time  employee  of  the  OfBce 
of  Education,  also  wears  five  FFA  and 
FFA  Foundation  titles.  They  include; 
Advisor  to  the  national  board  of  student 
officers,  FFA:  chairman  of  the  National 
FFA  board  of  directors;  chairman  of  the 
FFA  governing  committee;  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  FFA  Found- 
ation, Inc.;  and  chairman  of  the  FFA 
Foundation  executive  committee.  Ob- 
viously, one  Federal  Government  em- 
ployee is  almost  single-handedly  run- 
ning the  affairs  of  organizations  which 
enjoy  reputations  for  promoting  individ- 
ual initiative  and  self-reliance  on  the 
part  of  their  members.  In  view  of  his 
numerous  responsibilities  to  the  FFA  and 
the  FFA  Foundation,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  Mr.  Hunsicker  finds 
time  to  perform  any  duties  in  behalf  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  high  regard  and 
admiration  tor  the  Future  Farmei-s  of 
America.  However,  because  I  am  inter- 
ested in  the  FFA  remaining  strong  and 
free  and  independent,  I  am  airing  this 
matter  today.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that,  rather  than  aiding  the  objectives 
of  the  FFA  and  the  FFA  Foundation,  the 
close  involvement  of  the  Federal  Gdv- 
ernment  is  making  it  more  difficult  for 
their  worthy  objectives  to  be  attained. 
In  at  least  one  instance  recently,  a  pro- 
spective donor  to  the  FFA  Foundation 
refused  to  make  a  contribution  because 
of  what  that  donor  felt  was  an  unwhole- 
some relationship  between  this  Founda- 
tion and  the  Federal  Government, 

Another  agricultural  organization  for 
young  people,  the  national  4-H  Clubs, 
at  one  time  had  a  relationship  with  the 
Federal  Government  similar  to  that  of 
the  FFA  Foundation.  The  4-H  Founda- 
tion was  located  in  the  offices  of  tlie  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  However,  the 
4-H  leadership  recognized  that  its  rela- 
tionship with  the  Federal  Government 
was  impeding  progress  in  fundraising 
and  in  other  areas,  too.  Thus,  the  4-H 
Foundation  moved  out  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  into  what  is 
now  the  national  4-H  headquarters  in 
northwest  Washington.  Since  this  move 
was  made,  the  4-H  Foundation  has  ex- 
perienced a  substantial  increai-e  in  con- 
tributions and  in  its  general  well-being. 

The  housing  of  the  FFA  Foundation 
operations  in  Federal  Government  office 
space  is  a  mistake  for  legal  and  philo- 
sophical reasons.  It  is  also  a  mistake  for  a 
quite  practical  reason — the  FAA  owns 
and  operates  some  S500.000  worth  of 
buildings  on  35  acres  near  Mount  Ver- 
non, Va.,  and  there  is  no  legitimate  rea- 
son why  the  foundation  could  not  also 
occupy  these  buildings.  The  National 
FAA  Supply  Service  and  the  National 
Future  Farmer  magazine  have  been  ap- 
propriately headquartered  at  the  Mount 
•Vernon  property  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  Plans  are  even  now  being  made 
to  expand  these  facilities  into  a  multi- 
million-dollar complex.  Surely,  the  FFA 
and  FFA  Foundation,  with  a  combined 
total  net  worth  of  $2,060,599.33  as  of 
June  30,  1967,  can  afford  to  provide  a 
headquarters  for  their  own  fundraising 
apparatus.  The  transfer  of  foundation 
activities  to  the  Moimt  Vernon  site  or  to 
other  nongovernmental  facilities  would 
apparently  result  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
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emment's  saving  an  estimated  $50,000 

*T  S^peaker,  this  is  not  the  first  time 
that  Federal   Government   bureaucrats 
hive  attempted  to  establish  and  perpet- 
rate a  fiefdom  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
havers     While    this    situation    is    not 
ffique',  it  is  not  less  inexcusable.  The 
octopus  of  the  bureaucracy  has  so  far 
Seen  successful  in  encircling  the  FFA  and 
vPk  Foundation.  This  hold  will  be  loosed 
onlv  as  a  result  of  public  exposure  and 
^f  a  concerted  effort  on  the  victim's  part. 
I  have  in  mv  possession  hard  evidence 
and  generous  documentation  to  substan- 
tiate everything  I  have  said  here  today. 
let  there  be  no  doubt  about  that.  I  am 
reluctant  to  spread  on  the  record  every 
detail  of  the  Office  of  Education's  pro- 
gram of  controlling  the  affairs  of  the 
FFA  and  FFA  Foundation,  and  hope  that 
It  will  not  be  necessary. 

If  there  are  any  who  doubt  the  exist- 
ence of  a  "credibility  gap"  in  this  admin- 
istration, they  need  only  examine  the  er- 
roneous and  misleading  statements  made 
to  me  bv  a  representative  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  If  there  are  any  who 
doubt  the  designs  of  some  Government 
bureaucrats  to  expand  the  limits  of  then- 
influence  into  Uie  private  sector,  they 
need  only  study  the  history  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government-FFA  relationship  of  re- 
cent vears.  If  any  doubt  there  is  waste 
and  inefficiency  in  the  use  of  public  funds, 
thev  need  only  consider  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Office  of  Education  in  behalf 
of  the  FFA  Foundation . 

In  the  interest  of  correcting  this  re- 
grettable situation.  I  have  these  specific 
recommendations:  . 

First  the  FFA  Foundation  should  im- 
mediately extricate  itself  from  Office  of 
Education  facilities. 

Second,  the  leaders  of  the  FFA  and 
FFA  Foundation  should  thoroughly  re- 
a-^-^e-^s  evei-v  aspect  of  their  association 
with  the  Office  of  Education  and  with 
the  Federal  Government. 

Third,  Secretary  Gardner  should  con- 
duct an  investigation  into  the  facts,  in 
this  case,  and  report  his  findings  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  people. 

Fourth,  the  more  than  400  donors  who 
support  the  foundation  should  withhold 
any  further  contributions  until  they  are 
convinced  that  this  situation  has  been 
rectified. 

Fifth,  in  the  event  the  executive 
branch  fails  to  take  prompt  action  to  re- 
solve this  matter,  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  should  initiate  steps  to 
conduct  full-scale  hearings. 

Finally,  this  situation  should  serve  as  a 
lesson  to  others  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment who  may  seek  to  improperly  or  il- 
legally influence  the  operations  of  private 
volimtary  organizations. 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  devalua- 
tion of  the  British  pound  followed  by 
currencv  devaluations  by  Ireland,  Den- 
mark, Spain,  Israel,  Hong  Kong,  and 
other  countries  has  made  a  shambles  of 
the  Kennedy  round  of  tariff  and  trade 
agreements. 

I  am  shocked  to  learn  that  our  trade 
negotiations  did  not  anticipate  the  effect 
of  currency  devaluations  on  trade  agree- 
ments. .,,, 

What  good  are  such  agreements  if  thc> 
can  be  substantially  nullified  by  devalua- 
tion designed  to  provide  trade  advan- 
tages. ^.  ^. 

Three  years  of  strenuous  negotiation 
has  been  washed  out  by  this  develop- 
ment. .      »     J 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  trade 
negotiators  should  be  immediately  re- 
convened to  deal  specifically  with  this 
problem  and  endeavor  to  rebalance 
world  trade. 


ports  from  the  countries  which  have  de- 
valued. 

Devaluation  of  a  major  currency  does 
have  its  effects  on  world  trade.  But  de- 
valuation is  essentially  a  problem  of 
world  monetaiT  policy.  This  is  the  area 
in  which  we  must  take  immediate  cor- 
rective steps.  Clearly,  the  international 
monetary  adjustment  mechanism  does 
not  function  as  well  as  many  of  us  have 
been  assured  that  it  does.  We  must  now 
look  closely  at  this  mechanism  to  see 
where  it  can  be  improved. 


CURRENCY  DEVALUATIONS  AND  U.S. 
TRADE  RESTRICTIONS 


DEVALUATION  OF  CURRENCY  BY 
BRITAIN.  IRELAND.  DENMARK. 
SPAIN,  ISRAEL,  HONG  KONG,  AND 
OTHER  COUNTRIES  MAKES  SHAM- 
BLES OF  KENNEDY  ROUND  OF 
TARIFF  AGREEMENTS 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  csonsent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cur- 
tis] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  pomt 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  ad- 
dressed mvself  elsewhere  during  debate 
todav  on  the  effects  of  the  devaluation  of 
the  British  pound,  and  nine  other  cur- 
rencies, on  the  U.S.  economy. 

There  is  another  important  aspect  of 
this  question  that  I  would  also  like  to  dis- 
cuss This  is  the  effect  of  currency  de- 
valuations on  U.S.  import  and  export 
trade  with  other  nations,  including  those 
whose  currencies  are  devalued. 

One  of  the  effects  of  currency  devalua- 
tion bv  other  comitries  is  that  U.S.  ex- 
ports with  the  countries  which  have  de- 
valued tend  to  become  more  expensive 
in  relation  to  their  own  economies.  At 
the  same  time,  the  goods  the  devalued 
countries  sell  us— and  the  many  other 
trading  countries  which  have  not  de- 
valued—will become  proportionately 
cheaper  bv  the  amount  of  the  devalua- 
tion or  bv  about  14  percent.  Thus,  our 
imtx)rts  from  the  devalued  currency 
countries  may  tend  to  increase. 

Devaluation  of  any  currency  is  a  seri- 
ous step— the  British  did  not  devalue 
the  pomid  because  of  a  calculated  desire 
just  to  be  able  to  export  more  goods  to 
the  United  States. 

Devaluation  was  a  sign  of  serious 
economic  disequilibrium  between  the 
British  economy  and  that  of  the  interna- 
tional trading  worid.  as  well  as  a  sign  of 
domestic  British  economic  difficulties. 
Our  responsibility  as  a  leading  world 
economic  power  is  to  help  Britain  to  ad- 
just to  these  new  trade  conditions.  Brit- 
ish devaluation,  and  any  increase  of 
U  S  imports  that  may  result,  should  not 
be  an  excuse  for  hasty  reflex  action  to 
withdraw  trade  concessions  made  recip- 
rocally with  other  countries,  or  to  add 
new  tariff  or  quota  restrictions  on  im- 


CONSUMERS  WILL  BE  PROTECTED 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  had  the  privilege  of  v.itness- 
intr  a  ceremony  in  the  White  House  at 
which  President  Johnson  signed  the  joint 
resolution  to  establish  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Product  Safciy.  I  am  proud  to 
identify  myself  with  this  Commission 
since  it  follows  the  principles  embodied 
in  my  own  identical  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  869,  which  I  introduced 
earlier  this  year. 

When  this  measure  passed  the  House 
2  weeks  ago,  I  described  it  as  a  "just  and 
major  step  in  the  direction  of  protecting 
our  Nation's  consumers."  These  thoughts 
were  emphasized  by  the  President  today 
when    he    signed    the    joint    resolution. 
American  industry'  has  developed  many 
man-els  in  the  form  of  products  that  en- 
rich our  lives.  But  some  of  these  prod- 
ucts have  the  potential  for  danger  to  hfe 
and  limb.  Americans  arc  entitled  to  pro- 
tection   against    unreasonable    risk    of 
bodily  harm  in  their  enjoyment  of  house- 
hold products.  At  the  same  time,  manu- 
facturers are  entitled  to  consistency  and 
fairness  in  the  regulations  they  must 
abide  by  in  the  production  and  sale  of 
their  products.  The  National  Commission 
on  Product  Safety  is  charged  with  con- 
sidering both  of  the.se  important  inter- 
ests.  When   the  Commission  has  com- 
pleted a  thorough  study  of  the  problem 
of  product  safety,  it  will  submit  a  report 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress,  in- 
cluding any  recommendations  that  may 
seem  to  be  warranted.  I  will  await  the 
report  of  the  Commission,  and  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  I  will  be  prepared  at  that 
time  to  suppon  any  appropriate  action 
that  is  necessai-v-  to  provide  our  citizens 
with  the  peace  of  mind  that  cames  from 
having  confidence  in  the  safe  use  of  the 
products  of  modern  technology. 


COMMENTATOR  CITES  PRESIDENT'S 

CONSISTENCY         ON         VIETNAM 

POLICY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  tMr.  HolifieldI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
cellent article  by  Ted  Lewis  in  the  New- 
York  Daily  News  clearly  shows  that  Presi- 
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dent  Johnson's  Vietnam  policy  today  Is 
precisely  what  he  promised  the  Nation  it 
would  be  in  1964 — mea;5ured  military 
might  to  stop  aggression. 

Those  critics  who  charge  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  reneged  on  his  prom- 
ises to  the  Nation  will  find  that  the  rec- 
ord refutes  their  accusations. 

As  Mr.  Lewis  notes,  President  Johnson 
then — as  well  as  now — has  sought  to 
fully  modernize  and  employ  the  Army  of 
South  Vietnam.  Then — as  now— the 
President  has  followed  the  same  middle 
course  between  unilateral  withdrawal 
and  senseless  escalation.  And  in  1964 — as 
now  in  1967— the  United  States  has 
fought  a  limited  war  consistent  with  our 
limited  objectives. 

Our  purpose  in  Vietnam  has  remained 
to  convince  Hanoi  and  Peking  that  ag- 
gression in  Southeast  Asia  can  never  pay. 
As  the  President  said  in  1964: 

We  are  trying  somehow  to  evolve  a  way.  as 
we  have  In  some  other  places,  where  the  Viet- 
namese and  the  Chinese  Communists  will 
finally,  after  getting  worn  down,  conclude 
that  they  will  leave  their  neighbors  alone. 

As  Mr.  Lewis  concludes.  President 
Johnson  has  been  true  to  his  faith  and 
his  trust  by  showing  "consistency  on  the 
Viet  policy  issue." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  into  the  Record 
Mr.  Lewis'  article  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Dally  News: 

Wh.\t  L  B.  J.  Said  in  1964  on  Viet  Stands  Up 
Now 

(By  Ted  Lewis) 

Washington,  November  2. — Some  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  critics  on  the  Viet  war  have 
from  time  to  time  made  biting  references  to 
how  in  the  1964  campaign  he  was  opposed  to 
having  American  boys  "do  the  fighting  for 
Asian  boys"  in  Vietnam. 

The  President  has  now  tried  to  put  those 
quotes  In  perspective.  He  was  asked  about 
them  at  a  press  conference  yesterday.  He  said 
the  quotation  needed  to  be  examined  In  the 
context  of  a  speech  "that  contained  (many) 
other  sentences  and  many  paragraphs." 

Now  Johnson  said  so  many  other  things 
at  the  press  briefing,  about  his  Viet  war 
critics  and  his  troubles  with  Congress,  that 
a  determination  as  to  the  soundness  of  his 
case  concerning  who  should  do  the  fighting 
was  today's  chore  on  a  hindsight,  check-up 
basis. 

The  people  have  a  right  to  the  truth  about 
what  LBJ  said  In  1964.  Especially  since  the 
1968  election  year  political  sniping  has 
already  begun. 

Even,  it  might  be  added.  Involving  some 
sneaky  attempts  to  make  It  appear  that 
what  Johnson  said  about  American  boys  in 
1964  was  Just  about  what  FDR  said  before 
pp.ir'.  Hf.rbor  when  he  pledged  "again  and 
again  and  again"  never  to  send  American 
boys  to  fight  in  a  foreign  war. 

The  1964  LBJ  speech  In  question  was  de- 
livered in  Manchester.  N.H.,  on  Sept  28,  five 
weeks  before  he  defeated  Barry  Goldwater 
for  the  presidency. 

The  text  of  that  address,  as  now  e.xamlned. 
shows  th.1t  Johnson  was  absolutely  on  sound 
ground  In  Issuing  yesterday's  challenge  to 
examine  his  remarks  In  context. 

Here  are  the  two  pertinent  paragraphs 
which  put  the  reference  to  who  should  do 
the  fighting  In  perspective: 

"As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  want  to  be 
very  cautious  and  careful,  and  use  It  only 
as  a  last  resort  when  I  start  dropping  bombs 
around  that  are  likely  to  Involve  American 
boys  In  a  war  in  Asia  with  700  million 
Chinese. 

"So  Just  for  a  moment  I  have  not  thought 


that  we  were  ready  for  American  boys  to  do 
the  fighting  for  Asian  boys.  What  I  have 
been  trying  to  do,  with  the  situation  that  I 
found,  was  to  get  the  boys  in  Vietnam  to  do 
their  own  fighting  with  our  advice  and  with 
our  equipment.  That  is  the  course  we  are 
following.  So  we  are  not  going  north  and 
drop  bombs  at  this  stage  of  the  game,  and 
we  are  not  going  south  and  run  out  and 
leave  it  for  the  Communists  to  talce  over." 
Occasionally,  it  pays  to  rake  up  the  past 
If  by  doing  so  It  provides  a  more  objective 
look  at  the  present.  For  that  reason,  there 
are  other  pertinent  parts  of  Johnson's  New 
Hampshire  speech  of  three  years  ago  that 
deserve  being  recalled. 

THEY    SHOW    HIS   CONSISTENCT   ON    VIET   POLICY 

For  In  that  one  politically  tuned  address, 
Johnson  said  many  tilings  about  Vietnam 
v,'hlch.  when  examined  in  hindsight,  show  his 
consistency  on  the  Viet  policy  Issue. 

Especially  this  paragraph:  "So  we  are  try- 
ing somehow  to  evolve  a  way.  as  we  have  In 
some  other  places,  where  the  Vietnamese  and 
the  Chinese  Communist  will  finally,  after 
getting  worn  down,  conclude  that  they  will 
leiave  their  neighbors  alone.  And  If  they  do. 
we  win  come  home  tomorrow." 

Johnson,  In  1964,  made  it  clear  he  was 
determined  to  limit  the  war.  if  at  all  possi- 
ble. His  policy  thus  Is  now  the  same  as  then, 
even  If  our  military  commitment  has  become 
Immense  and  the  bombing  he  then  hoped  to 
avoid  has  become  unavoidable. 

On  that  September  day  three  years  ago. 
however,  only  190  uniformed  Americans  had 
lost  their  lives  In  Vietnam.  Johnson,  at  the 
nme,  referred  to  that  total  as  about  the 
same  number  of  lives  lost  In  Texas  "on  the 
Fourth  of  July  in  wrecks." 

"But."  he  added,  "I  often  wake  up  In  the 
night  and  think  about  how  many  I  could 
lose  if  I  made  a  misstep." 

And,  he  concluded  in  connection  with 
casualties  at  that  time.  "We  think  that  los- 
ing 190  lives  In  the  period  that  we  have  been 
out  there  is  bad.  But  it  is  not  like  190.000 
that  we  might  lose  the  first  month  if  we 
escalated  that  war." 

A.V    EXAGGERATED    FIGURE.    BfT    POLmCALLY    FAIR 

That  was  an  exaggerated  figure,  but  po- 
litically fair  in  a  national  campaign,  for  in 
the  same  speech  he  put  the  tag  of  war  esca- 
lators on  Nixon.  Rockefeller  and  Scranton  as 
well  as  Goldwater.  All  four,  he  said,  had  at 
one  time  or  other  "suggested  the  possible 
wisdom  of  going  north  in  Vietnam." 

It  was  an  exaggerated  figure  because  John- 
son himself  has  escalated  the  war.  And  to 
date,  14.266  Americans  have  been  killed. 
90.417  wounded  and  589  are  missing. 

But  one  statement  that  Johnson  made  that 
day  in  New  Hampshire  stands  up  as  pertain- 
ing exactly  to  the  present  controversy  over 
wur  policy. 

LBJ  told  his  political  audience  in  1964 
that  "every  day  someone  Jumps  up  and 
shouts  and  says,  'tell  us  what  is  happening  In 
Vietnam  and  why  are  we  in  Vietnam  and 
how  did  you  get  us  into  Vietnam'?" 

Johnson's  reply  to  the  question  he  posed 
was.  "I  didn't  get  you  into  Vietnam.  You 
have  been  in  Vietnam  10  years."  And  he  then 
referred  to  President  Elsenhower's  promises 
of  'help"  In  1954. 

We  won't  further  rake  up  the  past  in  con- 
nection with  Ike  except  to  mention  a  most 
prophetic  statement  by  the  general  in  Octo- 
ber last  year.  "We  must  do  whatever  is  neces- 
sary," Ike  told  Marvin  Arrowsmlth  of  the 
Associated  Press,  "to  win  as  soon  as  possible. 
If  not.  the  war  will  grow  in  costs,  both  In 
money  and  lives,  and  the  nation's  morale 
win  be  lowered." 


man  from  New  York  (Mr.  MtTLTER]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent is  right  in  wanting  congressional 
action  now  on  the  surtax  proposal.  Next 
year  may  be  too  late.  A  little  now  will 
save  a  lot  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  wire  services  report 
that  the  House  minority  leader  criticized 
President  Johnson  today,  with  an  invidi- 
ous reference  to  bankruptcy. 

The  minority  leader  apparently  was 
stiuig  by  the  President's  statement  at 
his  news  conference  today  that  he  is 
wrong  in  opposing  the  administrations 
tax  surcharge  proposal. 

Well,  the  minority  leader  Is  wrong; 
and,  President  Johnson  is  right  in  say- 
ing so. 

Somehow,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  tru.st  the 
judgment  of  a  President  who  has  biought 
us  81  consecutive  months  of  economic 
expansion  over  a  leader  of  a  party  which 
brought  this  Nation  no  less  than  three 
economic  recessions  of  major  propor- 
tions during  the  8  years  when  they  ran 
the  country. 

If  there  is  to  be  bankruptcy.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  will  not  be  the  President  who 
leads  us  down  the  terrible  road,  it  will 
be  the  opposition  party,  which  is  appar- 
ently content  to  allow  the  American  peo- 
ple to  endure  the  hardships  and  burdens 
of  Inflation  and  tight  money  that  is  sure 
to  occur  if  this  surcharge  proposal  is  not 
enacted. 

The  Republicans  are  talking  out  of 
both  sides  of  their  mouths  on  this  issue, 
and  their  leaders  know  it.  They  cannot 
remain  blind  to  the  facts  that  our  econ- 
omy will  soon  be  overheated  to  the  point 
where  soaring  Inflation  becomes  a  fact 
of  life. 

They  must  know  that  the  President's 
proposal  Is  the  right  remedy  at  the  right 
time  in  this  situation.  Yet  the  minority 
leader  is  content  to  follow  a  blindly  par- 
tisan path  of  opposition  for  opposition's 
sake. 

The  President  today  acknowledged 
that  passing  the  surtax  proposal  will  take 
political  courage.  Tax  Increases — no  mat- 
ter how  small — are  not  popular,  but  the 
Congress  has  the  duty  to  do  what  is 
right.  And  clearly,  this  proposal  is  right 
for  America. 
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INCREASE   TAXES   NO'W 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 


ADDRESS  OP  MR.  THOMAS  S.  GATES 
BEFORE  THE  BUSINESS  COUNCIL, 
OCTOBER  20,  1967 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Mitlter]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  3  months  we  have  heard  time  and 
again  from  economists,  both  In  and  out 
of  the  administration,  that  we  need  the 
surcharge  to  help  finance  essential  Gov- 


prnment  expenses  and  the  subsequent 
deficit  as  a  result  of  those  expenses, 
whether  they  are  for  prudent  domestic 
programs  or  support  of  our  war  efforts 
in  South  Vietnam. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  Thomas  S.  Gates,  a 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  and  now 
president  of  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Ti'ust 
Co  of  New  York,  one  of  the  Nation's 
largest  banking  Institutions,  told  the 
blue-ribbon  Business  Council  at  its  fall 
meeting  that,  and  I  quote: 

We  need  at  least  a  10-percent  surcharge 
to  cover  only  a  part  of  the  expenses  we  have 
already  incurred— but  have  not  truly 
financed. 

I  commend  your  attention  to  Mr. 
Gates'  thought-provoking  remarks  to  the 
Business  Council,  as  follows: 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  THOMAS  S.  GATES  BEFORE 
THE  BUSINESS  COUNCIL  AT  HOT  SPRINGS, 
OCTOBER    20.    1967 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  suggested  as 
vet  that  the  enactment  of  a  tax  surcharge 
Will  wipe  out  the  common  cold,  and  no  one 
has  predicted  that  failure  to  pass  the  Admin- 
istration's Bill  will  lead  to  the  collapse  of 
Boulder  Dam.  But  Just  about  every  other 
benefit  or  disaster  one  can  imagine  has  been 
associated  with  the  proposal  one  way  or  the 

other.  ,        ^.    ^ 

One  could  easllv  get  the  impression  that 
a  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill  amounts  to  ap- 
proving an  amendment  to  the  constitutional 
balance  of  power  between  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive,  or  that  a  vote  against  It  will 
bring  an  early  end  to  the  war  in  Viet  Nam. 
Action  on  it  is  even  related  to  how  much — 
or  how  little— federal  aid  will  be  available 
xo  urban  areas,  and  even  more  remote  prob- 
lems such  as  the  future  of  the  pound 
sterling. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  while  all  these  Issues 
are  affected,  in  varying  degrees,  the  emphasis 
that  has  been  placed  on  them  has  directed 
attention  away  from  the  basic  problem. 

I  understand  that  these  other  Issues  are 
important— many  of  them  much  more  im- 
portant than  whether  we  get  the  surcharge 
or  not — but  they  are  really  separate  ques- 
tions that  should  be  worked  on  and  decided 
on  their  own  merits.  Most  of  us  have  every 
sympathy  with  those  who  are  striving  to 
hold  down  the  rate  of  growth  in  government 
spending,  but  I  hope  we  will  not  allow  our 
proper  zeal  for  fiscal  responsibility  in  ex- 
penditures to  get  In  the  way  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility In  revenues. 

Nor  does  It  seem  to  me  that  the  need  for 
a  tax  Increase  rests  on  a  forecast  of  things 
to  come.  It  stems  from  things  that  have  al- 
ready been  done — from  expenditures  that 
have  already  been  made  or  committed  and 
from  inflationary  pressures  and  credit  mar- 
ket pressures  that  are  already  apparent. 

Between  June  30th  and  the  end  of  this 
calendar  year,  that  Is,  In  the  first  half  of  the 
1968  fiscal  year,  the  federal  government  will 
have  spent  roughly  $20  billion  more  than  it 
has  taken  In,  regardless  of  what  either  the 
President  or  the  Congress  does  to  cut  spend- 
ing in  the  future.  A  good  part  of  this  has 
been  temporarily  financed  by  the  sale  of  so- 
called  tax  anticipation  bills  that  fall  due  In 
the  second  half  of  the  fiscal  year  and  would 
normally  be  redeemed  out  of  the  surplus  re- 
ceipts In  that  period.  This  time  there  will  be 
virtually  no  surplus.  We  need  at  least  a  10  "r 
surcharge  to  cover  only  a  part  of  the  ex- 
penses we  have  already  incurred  but  have 
not  truly  financed.  The  need  Is  so  obvious 
and  so  urgent.  I  must  assume  that  common 
sense  will  prevail  and  that  we  will  have  a 
surtax. 

This  assumption  has  the  Incidental  ad- 
vantage of  keeping  my  observations  on  the 
impact  on  business  of  the  Administration's 
surtax  proposals  from  becoming  obsolete  be- 


fore they  are  uttered.  Many  reports  from 
Washington  would  indicate  that  the  impact 
of  the  Administrations  proposals  would  be 
zero  because  they  will  never  get  beyond  the 
proposal  stage. 

I  prefer,  for  many  reasons,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  the  problems  that  would  con- 
front the  banking  system  If  we  don't  get 
better  fiscal  balance,  to  assume  that  we  will 
have  a  10 ""r  across-the-board  surcharge  In 
effect  during  most,  if  not  all,  of  1968. 

Forecasting— crystal  balling,  If  you  Uke — 
is  hazardous  for  many  reasons,  but  one  of 
the  major  hazards  is  that  it  Involves  guess- 
ing how  the  "Other  fellow"  will  react  to  the 
developments  you  foresee.  The  most  difficult 
part  of  measuring  the  impact  of  a  surtax  in 
1968  is  guessing  what  the  realistic  aitern;-.tive 
Is  is  it  an  economv  in  which  unrestrained 
inflation  is  permitted?  Or  is  it  one  in  which 
monetary  policy  is  again  called  upon  to  pro- 
vide the'  major  restraining  hand?  Or  is  it, 
perhaps,  one  harnessed  by  direct  controls'' 
I  was  disturbed  to  see  in  a  newspaper  this 
week  the  results  of  a  public  opinion  poll 
which  reported  that  direct  controls  on  prices 
and  wages  were  preferred  to  liigher  taxes  as 
a  way  to  restrain  inflationary  pressures. 

Some  of  us  may  be  t«mpted  to  think  that 
In  the  free-for-ali  of  a  pronounced  inflation- 
ary environment  we  should  be  capable  of 
do'ing  somewhat  better  than  "the  other  fel- 
low" and  that  hence  our  self-interest  would 
be  served  if  the  tax  surcharge  were  not  en- 
acted. Admittedly,  if  the  assumption  is  made 
that  inflation,  however  pronounced,  would 
be  allowed  to  run  its  course,  a  "pie  in  the 
sky"  model  of  the  economy  can  be  con- 
structed. In  this  model,  prices  move  up  more 
rapidlv  than  costs,  and  profits  soar.  One  cf 
the  troubles  with  this  Is  that  it  is  unrealistic 
to  imagiiie  that  price  behavior  of  this  kind 
would  be  permitted.  All  of  you  know  the 
son  of  pressures  against  raising  prices  Wash- 
ington can  applv.  If  that  doesn't  work,  the 
chances  are  that,  bv  administrative  decision 
and  by  popular  demand,  the  OPA  would  be 
back  in  business  pretty  quickly. 

No  one  can  guarantee  that  paring  the  ad- 
ministrative   budget    deficit    down    to    the 
vicinity  of  $20  billion  Is  going  to  be  enough 
to  keep  us  out  of  trouble.  But  It  Is  an  Im- 
portant and  visible  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Psvchologlcally,  It  probably  would  have 
salutary  consequences  out  of  proportion  to 
the  magnitudes  Involved.  If  the  surtax  were 
accompanied    by    a   really    meaningful    and 
visible  slowdown  In  the  rise  of  federal  ex- 
penditures,   the    psychological    effect   would 
increase.  To  foreign  holders  of  dollars,  cer- 
tainly, such  a  demonstration   of   discipline 
would  be  reassuring.  In  our  own  money  and 
credit  miarkets,   Influenced   by   expectations 
and-  supply   and   demand   factors   that    set 
and  adjust  the  Interest  rates,  such  action 
could  be  meaningful  and  constructive.  It  Is 
possible  that  at  least  In  some  small  measure 
the  course   of  wage   negotiations  could   be 
favorably  Influenced  by  responsible  fiscal  be- 
havior   in    Washington.    Wage    costs    seem 
headed  upward  in  the  year  ahead  whether  we 
tighten  the  budget  up  or  not.  However,  the 
size  of  settlements  wUl  have  a  better  chance 
of  being  held  within  reason  If  our  national 
leadership  Is  exercising  the  kind  of  discipline 
In  the  conduct  of  Its  own  affairs  that  It  Is 
asking  of  Industry  and  labor. 

With  a  tax  Increase  and  accompanying 
spending  restraint  of  several  billion  dollars, 
we  would  greatly  better  the  odds  that  we 
will  get  throughout  1963  without  another 
credit  crunch  and  without  direct  controls.  We 
would  minimize  the  risk  that  economic  dis- 
tortions will  grow  and  spread.  We  would  re- 
duce the  danger  of  having  to  go  through  a 
Jarring  future  readjustment.  And,  as  far  as  1 
am  able  to  Judge,  on  the  basis  of  the  analyti- 
cal work  that  specialists  In  our  bank  have 
done,  it  seems  unlikely  that  1968  would  be 
what  you  could  honestly  call  a  bad  year  for 
business. 


The  increase  in  gross  national  product,  we 
think,  will  be  between  7";  and  S"  .  carrying 
the  total  for  the  year  to  somewhere  around 
$845  billion.  Assuiiilng  that  the  tax  increase 
and  other  measures  would  keep  prices  from 
running  away  on  the  up  side,  some  4i,^'\  to 
5^  of  this  increase  in  GNP  would  be  real — 
a  good  gain,  even  by  the  st.indards  of  the 
earlier  1960s.  While  admittedly  spotty  and 
varying  between  Industries,  the  prospects 
seem  to  be  for  an  increase  of  about  10 '~c  In 
pre-tax  profits,  which  would  imply  a  year  to 
year  g.\ln  of  Z'"^    or  4'"^:    after  taxes. 

This  sort  of  gain  m  after-tax-profits,  which 
would    Just   about   match    the   decline    that 
seems  in  the  cards  for  1967,  is  far  from  spec- 
tactUar.  but  neither  is  it  all  that  grim,  Tlie 
important  thing  is  that  this  sort  of  profit 
performance  is  more  likely  to  be  consistent 
with  a  general  economic  environment  from 
wlilch  we  can  make  a  constructive  transition 
to  the  normalcy  which  we  all  hope  will  come 
with  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Viet  Nam. 
Frankly,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  see  how  any- 
one can  oppose  the  surtax  for  its  economic 
eitects.   Even   those   who   may   have   a    con- 
siderably   less    optimistic    view    of    business 
prospects  than  I  do  will  agree.  I  think,  that 
the  size  of   the  deficit  we   are   heading   for 
without  a  tax  increase  is  of  grave  concern. 
Most  of  the  flak  that  is  being  thrown  against 
the  surtax  is  really  meant  for  other  targets. 
Tne   tax   proposal    has   gotten  scrambled   in 
with   the   hottest,  most  controversial  issues 
that  are  troubling  the  country. 

This  is  bad  economics.  It  delays  a  fiscal 
action  which,  in  my  Judgment,  is  inevitable. 
It  is  also  bad  politics.  It  clouds  public  think- 
ing, and  official  thinking  too,  on  the  big 
issues  like  Viet  Nam,  big  government.  Con- 
gressional prerogatives,  urban  problems  and 
others. 

The  tax  question  is  a  right-now  ques- 
tion, a  short  range,  tactical  question.  These 
other  Issues  are  long  range,  continuing 
questions.  They're  going  to  be  with  us  a 
long  time.  I  doubt  that  very  many  In  this 
room  wall  see  them  ended  during  their  active 
business    careers. 

Southeast  Asia  will  not  go  ofT  the  Amer- 
ican agenda  the  day  we  get  a  negotiated 
peace  in  Viet  Nam.  regardless  of  how  satis- 
factory the  terms  may  be.  There  Is  a  long 
Job  ahead  there.  We  can.  and  do.  hope  that 
the  shooting  will  stop  soon,  but  our  economic 
and  politoal  Involvement  and  commitments 
are  long  term,  and  I  believe  properly  so. 

The  debate  about  size  and  power  of  gov- 
ernment will  go  on,  too.  Notwithstanding 
this,  government  will  continue  to  grow. 
Businessmen  and  other  citizens  must  con- 
tinue to  watchdog  government.  They  must 
always  work  for  wider  understanding  of  the 
vital  role  tax  reduction  can  play,  under  the 
appropriate  circumstances.  In  stimulating 
economic  growth  by  encouraging  private  in- 
vestment. They  must  try  to  guide  govern- 
ment's growth,  try  to  keep  It  out  of  the 
fields  where  it  doesn't  belong,  and  in  the 
ones  where  it  does. 

The  problems  of  the  cities  are  not  going 
to  go  away,  whether  we  have  a  tax  Increase 
or  not.  There  are  deep  down  bedrock  prob- 
lems crying  for  solution.  Many  billions  of 
dollars  will  be  devoted  to  our  social  reforms 
for  many  vears  to  come.  What  will  be  done 
will  have  profound  effects  on  business.  Gov- 
ernment and  business  must  become  partners 
in  this  most  serious  of  our  priorities. 

Certainlv  national  defense  needs  and  will 
get  a  thorough  review,  both  in  strategy  and 
In  economics.  The  space  program  is  due  for 
a  stocktaking. 

In  closing.  I  might  add  a  note  of  concern 
A  great  moral  fatigue  has  enveloped  our 
people.  We  have  become  too  skilled  at  com- 
promising principles.  We  have  lost  our 
capacity  for  shame.  We  are  being  too  good  to 
ourselves.  It  is  too  easy.  This  new  laxity 
affects  our  national  policies. 
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Some  of  the  resistance  to  a  tax  Increase, 
I  think,  comes  from  the  spirit  of  selfishness 
which  has  grown  stronger  among  us  It  Is 
not  the  main  reason,  but  still  It  Is  there. 
I  don't  like  to  get  economics  mixed  up  with 
moral  values,  but  for  me  this  makes  one  more 
point  In  favor  of  raising  taxes  now.  It  would 
be  a  reminder  that  we  have  to  pay  our  bills. 
It  might  wake  us  up.  That  we  need,  and 
need  badly. 


INSURANCE  FOR  GHETTO 

Mr,  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  problems  involved  in  revitaliz- 
ing tha  ghetto  areas  which  have  suffered 
or  maj^suffer  riots  is  the  virtual  impossi- 
bility of  obtaining  insurance  at  reason- 
able rates.  The  problem  is  as  serious  for 
owners  of  residential  buildings  as  for 
owners  of  commercial  and  industrial 
properties.  The  legisiaiion  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  IS  intended  to  remedy  this 
situation  by  providing  insurance  protec- 
tion through  a  program  in  which  full  use 
would  be  made  of  the  joint  efforts  and 
cooperation  of  both  private  industry  and 
Government. 

In  principle,  my  bill  is  similar  to  the 
flood  insurance  legislation  wliich  has  al- 
ready been  approved  by  bath  Houses  of 
Congress.  Under  its  provisions,  those 
facing  the  hazards  of  floods  would  for  the 
first  time  be  able  to  purchase  reasonable 
below-cost  insurance  with  a  pool  of  in- 
surance companies  bearing  the  forseeable 
financial  risks,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment bearing  the  burden  of  extraordi- 
narily high  losses.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  be  called  upon  to  help  provide 
protection  for  flood  victims,  who  suffer 
great  losses  from  natural  disasters,  it  can 
and  should  be  willing  to  do  the  same  for 
those  in  riot-prone  areas  or  those  who 
might  be  induced  to  locate  there  if  they 
had  assurances  that  reasonable  insur- 
ance was  available. 

The  insurance  story  in  the  riot-torn 
areas  has  now  become  painfully  familiar. 
Policies  are  not  renewed,  or  else  pre- 
miums become  prohibitively  high,  lia- 
bility limits  are  set,  and  requirements  are 
imposed  for  installation  of  expensive  pro- 
tection systems. 

For  example,  after  $40  million  was 
paid  for  claims  arising  out  of  destruc- 
tion in  the  Watts  uprising,  five  insur- 
ance companies  raised  their  rates  three 
to  five  times  their  previous  levels;  maxi- 
mimi  amounts  for  insurance  on  a  single 
piece  of  property  were  set  at  $150,000; 
and  no  policies  were  being  written  for 
theft,  vandalism,  and  malicious  mis- 
chief. With  such  conditions,  it  was  only 
natural  for  many  businessmen  to  find  it 
impossible  to  reopen  their  establish- 
ments and  for  potential  investors  to  re- 
fuse to  even  consider  the  Watts  area  as 
a  possibility.  With  losses  estimated,  very 
roughly,  at  close  to  $250  million  from  the 
devastation  in  Newark  and  Detroit  this 
summer,  we  can  hardly  expect  private 
Insurance    companies    to    altruistically 


liberalize  their  requirements  and  main- 
tain or  lower  their  premiums. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  to- 
day will,  I  think,  go  a  long  way  toward 
providing  insurance,  on  reasonable 
terms,  for  any  businessman  or  home- 
owner seeking  its  protection.  First,  let 
me  emphasize,  this  bill  contemplates 
that  the  insurance  industry  will  be  the 
first  and  primary  supplier  of  insurance. 
Its  performance  of  this  function  would 
be  assisted  by  the  availability  of  reinsur- 
ance contracts  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. When  by  these  means  adequate 
insurance  coverage  cannot  be  obtained 
on  reasonable  terms  in  certain  areas,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment is  authorized  to  establish  a  di- 
rect insurance  program.  In  any  of  the 
"qualified  urban  areas"  in  which  private 
insurance  is  unobtainable,  the  Secretary 
shall,  in  his  discretion,  after  consulta- 
tion with  his  nine-member  Urban  In- 
surance Advisory  Commission,  set  eligi- 
bility standards  on  coverage  for  the  types 
of  business  concerns,  the  location  of 
properties,  the  types  of  personal  injuries, 
as  well  as  the  nature  and  limits  of  loss 
to  be  covered. 

In  determining  premium  rates,  the 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  this 
Advisory  Commission  and  representa- 
tives of  the  industry,  shall  establish  a 
schedule  of  "estimated  rates"  which 
would  be  adequate  to  pay  all  claims  on 
probable  losses  over  a  reasonable  period 
of  time.  Since  these  "estimated  rates" 
will  presumably  be  prohibitively  expen- 
sive for  the  average  businessman  or 
homeowner,  the  Secretary  may  then  set 
the  actual  premiiun  rate  to  be  paid  by 
the  public  at  a  figure  25  percent  lower 
than  the  exact  actuarial  cost  of  this  in- 
surance. In  this  way,  the  property  owner 
will  be  able  to  obtain  much  more  rea- 
sonably priced  insurance  coverage  than 
private  insurers  are  able  to  offer.  Expe- 
rience with  the  program  may  require  at 
a  future  date  some  adjustment  in  this 
differential  and  issuance  of  insurance  at 
lower  rates. 

The  total  amount  of  insurance  and  re- 
insurance which  the  Secretary  may  issue 
is  limited  to  $2  billion  under  this  bill  and 
the  Secretary  may  borrow  up  to  this 
amount  from  the  Treasury  in  order  to 
finance  the  program.  The  Secretary  is 
directed  to  establish  an  urban  insurance 
fund  and  an  urban  reinsurance  fund 
which  shall  contain  all  premiums  col- 
lected by  the  Secretary  in  issuing  policies 
under  this  act,  all  moneys  borrowed  from 
the  Treasury,  and  amounts  equal  to  the 
difference  in  actual  premiums  charged 
for  insurance  policies  and  the  "estimated 
rates"  which  would  have  fully  covered 
all  probable  losses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  offering  today  will  make  max- 
imum use  of  the  private  insurance  sec- 
tor— giving  it  clear  priority  as  the 
primary  supplier  of  insiu-ance  in  this 
country — as  well  as  involve  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  extent  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  is  unable  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  citizens  in  urban  areas.  By  pro- 
viding such  insurance,  at  reasonable 
rates,  we  will  contribute  to  the  continu- 
ing stability  and  future  growth  of  inner 
city  core  areas  which  must — at  any  and 


all  costs — be  revitalized  if  this  country 
is  to  survive. 


THE      PRESIDENT'S      PRESS      CON- 
FERENCE:    A    MAJOR   DOCUMENT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  i 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  into  the  Record 
one  of  the  major  documents  of  the  John- 
son administration :  the  transcript  of  the 
President's  press  conference  of  last 
Friday. 

I  use  the  word  "major"  advisedly.  This 
transcript  reveals  no  new  programs:  it 
requests  no  startlingly  new  legislation:  it 
does  not  even  release  any  dramatic  item 
of  news.  And  yet  I  believe  it  marks  a 
tiu-ning  point  in  the  affairs  of  our  day, 

In  simple  but  forceful  language,  the 
President  has  succeeded  in  defining  the 
issues  for  the  entire  Nation. 

He  spelled  out  the  nature  of  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  in  terms  that  no 
one  could  fail  to  understand. 

He  went  past  the  headlines  of  the  day 
to  place  Presidential  criticism  into  a  clear 
historical  perspective. 

He  defined  the  crucial  differences  be- 
tween honest  dissent  and  Ill-mannered 
rowdyism. 

He  reviewed  the  great  accomplish- 
ments of  his  administration  and  gave  us 
a  glimpse  of  his  hopes  for  the  future. 

In  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  remark- 
able performance — one  that  is  not  likely 
to  be  soon  forgotten. 

I  have  been  proud  to  serve  President 
Johnson  since  the  day  he  took  office.  But 
I  was  never  prouder  of  him  than  I  was 
last  Friday  morning. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  the 
text  of  his  historic  press  conference  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
Press  Conference  or  the  President  of  the 
United  St.^^tes.  November  17,  1967 

The  President.  Good  morning,  ladles  and 
gentlemen. 

I  will  be  glad  to  take  your  questions.  Mr, 
Smith?  Mr.  Cormier? 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  at  this  point 
our  force  levels  in  Vietnam  will  begin  to 
level  off  in  authorized  strength,  or  do  you 
think  more  troops  may  be  needed  In  the 
future? 

The  President.  We  have  previously  con- 
sidered and  approved  the  recommendations 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  the  force 
level. 

General  Westmoreland  discussed  this  at 
some  length  with  me  last  night  and  this 
morning.  He  anticipates  no  increase  in  that 
level. 

Mr.  Smith? 

Question.  Mr.  President,  we  are  getting 
close  to  tile  end  of  your  fourth  year  In  ofSce. 
You  have  been  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of 
personal  criticism,  ranging  from  a  Senator 
In  your  own  party  planning  to  run 

The  I*resident.  I  am  generally  familiar 
with  that. 

Question.  — to  the  preacher  in  Williams- 
burg. I  wonder  how  you  appraise  this  per- 
sonally? 

The  President.  It  Is  not  a  surprise.  I  am 
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.-«re  that  thlfi  has  happened  to  the  35  Prea- 
^.nM  who  preceded  me.  No  public  official, 
»^lnly  not  one  who  haa  been  In  pubUc 
*V  35  years  as  I  have  been,  would  faU  to 
.meet  criticism. 
There  Is  a  different  type  of  crltlclBm.  There 
difference  between  constructive  dissent 
id  storm-trooper  bullying,  howling,  and 
taxing  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 

Tbe  President  must  expect  that  those  In 
the  other  party  will  frequently  find  it  neces- 
L,y  to  find  fault  and  to  complain— to  at- 
tempt to  picture  to  the  people  that  the  Pres- 
ident should  be  replaced. 

It  is  also  true  In  all  parties  that  there  are 
divisions  We  don't  all  think  alike.  If  we 
did  one  man  would  be  doing  all  the  thinking. 
So  you  have  divisions  In  parties.  We  have 
Derha'ps  more  than  our  share  sometimes.  But 
I  am  sure  the  Republicans  think  that,  too. 

When  you  get  into  a  political  year,  with 
me  help  and  advice  and  abetting  that  the 
press  can  do,  and  the  assistance  that  the 
opposing  party  can  do — because  it  is  to  their 
■nterest  to  try  to  destroy  you  In  order  to 
have  a  place  for  themselves— and  you  take 
the  divisions  In  your  own  party,  and  they 
concentrate,  then  It  does  seem  to  mount  up 
and  at  times  occupy  a  great  deal  of  public 
ittention. 

But  I  don't  think  it  Is  unusual  for  a  Pres- 
ident to  be  criticized  That  seems  to  be  one 
o;  the  things  that  goes  with  the  Job. 

Not  manv  of  us  want  to  say  "I  failed,"  or 
■  I  made  a  "mistake."  or  "We  shouldn't  have 
done  that,"  or  "This  shouldn't  have  hap- 
pened," 

It  is  always  easier  to  say  that  someone 
over  there  Is  wrong.  The  President  Is  more 
or  less  a  lightning  rod.  At  least  I  have  seen 
tbat  in  this  country. 

I  remember,  to  take  one  or  two  lllustra- 
tions,  when  President  Truman  very  cotira- 
geously  and,  I  believe,  very  wisely  went  Into 
Korea, 

One  of  our  pollsters  dashed  out  with  a 
poll— Dr.  Gallup — and  found  that  that  posi- 
tion was  approved  by  about  81  percent.  Six 
months  later,  when  the  sacrifices  were  evi- 
dent and  the  problems  began  to  appear,  the 
same  pollster,  talking  to  the  same  people, 
found  that  this  had  dropped  from  81  to  26 
percent.  '  , 

Those  things  have  happened  In  all  of  our 
crises — economic,  domestic,  and  Internatlon- 
ii.  A  President  learns  to  expect  them  and 
learns  to  live  with  them. 

The  Important  thing  for  every  man  who 
:K:cuples  this  place  is  to  search  as  best  he 
can  to  get  the  right  answer:  to  try  to  find 
out  what  is  right;  and  then  do  It  without 
regard  to  polls  and  without  regard  to  crit- 
icism. 
Mr.  Scherer? 

Question.  Mr.  President,  a  good  many 
.Americans  have  said  that  a  stop  to  the 
bombing  would  result  In  a  response  by  North 
Vietnam. 

The  President.  North  Vietnam  has  re- 
sponded. Their  statement  this  week  In  the 
Hanoi  newspaper  In  response  to  my  state- 
ment from  the  Enterprise  IB  very  clear  and 
very  compelling.  It  should  answer  any  per- 
son In  this  country  who  has  ever  felt  that 
stopping  the  bombing  alone  would  bring  us 
to  the  negotiating  table. 

Hanoi  made  It  very  clear  In  response  to  my 
appeal  from  the  Enterprise  that  their  posi- 
tion. In  effect,  was  the  same  as  it  has  always 
been.  It  was  the  same  as  enunciated  In  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh's  letter  to  me  which  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
made  public. 

There  are  some  hopeful  people  and  there 
are  some  naive  people  In  this  country — and 
there  are  some  political  people. 

But  anyone  who  really  wants  to  know  what 

the  position  of  North  Vietnam  Is  should  read 

what  the  spokesmen  of  North  Vietnam  say. 

That  Is  best  summarized  In  Mr.  Ho  Chi 

Jflnh's  letter  to  the  President  that  he  made 
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public,  that  is  on  the  record,  that  he  has 
never  changed. 

So  aU  of  these  hopes,  dreams,  and  Idealistic 
people  going  around  are  misleading  and  con- 
fusing and  weakening  our  poeltlon. 
Mr.  Boyd. 

Question.  Do  you  have  any  evidence  that 
the  Viet  Cong  might  be  moving  toward  the 
position  of  wanting  to  negotiate  separate 
from  Hanoi  and,  if  so,  what  would  be  your 
attitude  toward  negotiating  with  them? 

The  President.  I  would  prefer  to  handle 
our  negotiations  through  diplomatic  chan- 
nels with  whomsoever  we  may  negotiate. 

I  don't  think  this  Is  the  place  to  do  our 
negotiating,  Mr.  Boyd.  We  are  very  anxlotjs 
to  find  a  solution  that  will  bring  an  end  to 
the  war. 

As  we  have  stated  many  times,  we  are 
ready  to  meet  and  discuss  that  with  the  offi- 
cials of  Hanoi  and  the  Viet  Cong  will  have 
no  problem  in  having  their  voice  fully  heard 
and  considered. 

But  I  think  that  It  would  be  better  If  we 
would  wait  until  opportunity  develops  along 
that  line  and  then  do  It  through  our  trained 
diplomats. 
Mr.  Davis. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  a  minute  ago  you 
talked  about  the  Job  of  being  President.  This 
Wednesday  you  are  going  to  complete  four 
years  In  the  Office  of  President.  I  wonder  If 
you  could  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  Presi- 
dency and  what  have  been  your  greatest 
satisfactions  and  what  are  your  greatest  dis- 
appointments. 

The  Presidbnt.  I  think  we  had  better 
do  that  a  little  later.  I  can't  tell  all  the 
good  things  that  have  happened  or  the  bad 
ones,  either,  In  these  four  years  In  a  30- 
mlnute  press  conference.  I  would  be  charged 
with  filibustering. 

But  we  primarily  want  to  think  of  the 
future — not  the  past. 

It  has  been  almost  two  centuries  since 
our  revolution  and  since  we  won  our  free- 
dom. We  have  come  a  long  way  during  that 
period.  But  we  have  much  further  to  go,  as 
you  can  see  from  our  education  and  health 
and  city  statistics,  and  farm  statistics. 

As  long  as  there  are  four  people  out  of 
every  ten  in  the  world  who  can't  spell  "cat," 
or  can't  write  "dog,"  we  have  much  to  do. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  what  we  have 
done  in  education — from  Head  Start  to  adult 
education,  where  men  and  women  past  70  are 
learning  to  read  and  write  for  the  first  time. 
I  am  very  pleased,  for  Instance,  that  we 
have  raised  our  contributions  from  the  Fed- 
eral CJovernment  to  higher  education  from 
16  percent  to  24  percent  In  the  last  four 
years.  The  States  have  remained  practically 
static. 

We  have  made  revolutionary  strides  In 
education.  In  health,  In  conservation,  where 
we  are  probably  taking  in  as  much  land  in 
the  public  domain  for  the  first  time  In  years 
as  we  are  letting  out. 

We  feel  that  we  have  brought  a  degree  of 
etabllltv  Into  our  international  relations  to 
this  Hemisphere  through  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  our  meetings  at  Punta  del  Este. 
Working  with  other  nations,  we  have  made 
material  advances  In  helping  underdeveloped 
nations  in  Africa. 

We  are  very  pleased  with  what  has  come 
out  of  our  meetings  with  the  Germans  and 
with  the  British  in  connection  with 
our  trilateral  talks;  what  has  come  out 
of  our  Kennedy  Round  meetings;  the  sev- 
eral treaties  that  we  have  negotiated  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  one  that  we  are 
working  on  so  hard  now— the  nonprollfera- 
tlon  treaty. 

We  are  happy  that  9  million  more  people 
have  good-paying  Jobs  today  than  had  them 
when  I  came  into  this  office. 

But  these  are  things  of  the  past,  and  we 
should  -accept.  They  are  here.  We  want  to 
preserve  them. 

But   the   Important   problems   are   ahead. 


What  is  the  next  century  going  to  be  like? 
What  1«  the  third  century  going  to  be  like? 
As  long  as  the  ancient  enemies  are  rampant 
In  the  world — Illiteracy.  Ignorance,  disease, 
poverty,  and  war — there  la  much  for  gov- 
errunent  to  do. 

We  are  working  on  that  now.  We  will  be 
talking  more  to  you  about  that.  Mr.  Davis, 
in  the  months  ahead. 
Mr.  Horner? 

Question.  Mr.  President,  In  view  of  your 
talks  this  week  with  General  Westmoreland, 
Ambassador  Bunker  and  others,  what  Is  your 
present  assessment  of  our  progress  and  pros- 
pects in  Vietnam? 

The  President.  I  will  repeat  to  you  their 
assessment,  because  they  are  the  ones  who 
are  in  the  best  position  to  Judge  things  lo- 
cally, I  will  give  you  my  evaluation  of  what 
they  have  said. 

First,  I  think  every  American's  heart 
should  swell  with  pride  at  the  competence 
and  capacity  of  our  leadership  In  Vietnam. 

I  believe,  and  our  allied  people  believe, 
that  we  have  a  superior  leadership.  It  is  the 
best  that  the  United  States  of  America  can 
produce — in  experience.  In  Judgment,  In 
training.  In  general  competence. 

I  have  had  three  meetings  with  Ambassa- 
dor Bunker  and  three  with  General  West- 
moreland. I  had  coffee  with  him  at  togth 
this  morning.  Just  before  I  came  here? 

Our  American  people,  when  we  get  In  a 
contest  of  any  kind— whether  It  is  in  a  war, 
an  election,  a  football  game,  or  whatever  It 
is — want  It  decided  and  decided  quickly;  get 
In  or  get  out. 

They  like  that  curve  to  rise  like  this  (in- 
dicating a  sharp  rise  i  and  they  like  the  op- 
position to  go  down  like  this  (Indicating  a 
sharply  declining  line  * 

That  Is  not  the  kind  of  war  we  are  fighting 
In  Vietnam. 

We  made  our  statement  to  the  world  of 
what  we  would  do  if  we  had  Communist  ag- 
gression In  that  part  of  the  world  In  1954. 

We  said  we  would  stand  with  those  people 
m  the  face  of  common  danger. 

The  time  came  when  we  had  to  put  up  or 
shut  up.  We  put  up.  We  are  there.  We  don't 
march  out  and  have  a  big  battle  each  day  In 
a  guerrilla  war.  It  Is  a  new  kind  of  war  for 
us.  So  It  doesn't  move  that  fast. 

Summarizing  and  trying  to  be  fully  re- 
sponsive to  your  question  In  the  time  al- 
lotted, we  are  moving  more  like  this  (Indi- 
cating gradual  rise).  They  are  moving  more 
like  this  (indicating  decline),  Instead  of 
straight  up  and  straight  down. 

We  are  making  progress.  We  are  pleased 
with  the  results  that  we  are  getUng. 

We  are  inflicting  greater  losses  than  we  are 
taking. 

Amidst  the  horrors  of  war — and  more  peo- 
ple have  been  killed  trying  to  vote  In  South 
Vietnam  than  have  been  killed  by  bombs  in 
North  Vietnam,  according  to  the  North  Viet- 
nam figures — In  the  midst  of  all  the  horrors 
of  war,  in  guerrilla  fighting  In  South  Viet- 
nam, we  have  had  five  elections  In  a  period 
of  a  little  over  14  months. 

There  was  great  doubt  whether  we  could 
have  any.  It  took  us  from  1776  to  1789 — not 
13  months  but  13  years— to  get  a  Constitu- 
tion with  our  Anglo-Saxon  background  and 
all  the  training  we  had. 

To  think  that  here  in  the  midst  of  war, 
when  the  grenades  are  popping  Uke  fire- 
crackers all  around  you,  that  two-thirds  or 
three-fourths  of  the  people  wotild  register 
and  vote,  and  have  five  elections  In  13 
months— and  through  the  democratic  proc- 
ess select  people  at  the  local  level,  a  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives, a  Senate,  a  President  and  a  Vice 
President — that  is  encouraging. 

The  fact  that  the  population  under  free 
control  has  constantly  risen,  and  that  un- 
der Communist  control  has  constantly  gone 
down,  Is  a  very  encouraging  sign. 

The  improvement  that  has  been  made  by 
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the  South  Vietnamese  themselves  In  putting 
In  reforms,  announcing  other  programs,  and 
In  Improving  their  own  Army,  Is  a  matter  of 
great  satisfaction  to  Ambassador  Bunker  and 
to  General  Westmoreland. 

We  have  a  lot  to  do  yet  A  great  many  mis- 
takes have  been  made.  We  take  two  steps 
forward  and  slip  back  one.  It  Is  not  all  per- 
fect by  any  means. 

There  are  a  good  many  days  when  we  get 
a  C  minus  instead  of  an  A  plus. 

But  overall,  we  are  making  progress.  We 
are  satlified  with  that  progress.  Our  allies 
are  pleased  with  that  progress.  Every  coun- 
try that  I  know  In  that  area  that  Is  familiar 
with  what  Is  happening  thinks  it  is  absolu- 
tely essential  that  Uncle  Sam  keep  his  word 
and  stay  there  until  we  can  find  an  honor- 
able peace. 

If  they  have  any  doubts  about  It,  Mr.  Ho 
Chi  Minh — who  reads  our  papers  and  who 
listens  to  our  radio,  who  looks  at  our  tele- 
vision— If  he  has  any  doubts  about  It,  I  want 
to  disillusion  him  this  morning. 

We  keep  our  commitments.  Our  people  are 
going  to  support  the  men  who  are  there.  The 
men  there  are  going  to  bring  us  an  honor- 
able peace. 
Mr.  Fleynolds. 

Question.  Mr.  President.  Hanoi  may  be  in- 
terpreting current  public  opinion  polls  to 
Indicate  that  you  will  be  replaced  next  year. 
How  should  this  affect  the  campaign  In  this 
country? 

The  President.  I  don't  know  how  It  will 
affect  the  campaign  in  this  country.  What- 
ever Interpretation  Hanoi  might  make  that 
would  lead  them  to  believe  that  Uncle  Sam — 
whoever  may  be  President — Is  going  to  pull 
out  and  it  will  be  easier  for  them  to  make 
an  inside  deal  with  another  President,  then 
they  will  make  a  serious  mlsjudgment. 
Mr.  Rather. 

Question.  Are  you  going  to  run  next  year? 
The   President.   I   will   cross   that   bridge 
when  I  get  to  It,  as  I  have  told  you  so  many 
times,  Mr.  Rather. 

Question.  Mr.  Preeldent,  there  are  Increas- 
ing statements  from  Capitol  Hill  that  say 
your  tax  bill  Is  dead  for  this  Session  of  Con- 
gress. Is  there  any  plan  on  the  part  of  your 
Administration  to  try  and  revive  this  before 
Congress  leaves;  and  secondly.  If  not,  what 
plans  might  you  have  next  year  to  avert  this 
Inflationary  trend  that  we  are  told  will  be 
coming? 

The  President.  We  want  very  much  to  have 
a  tax  bill  Just  as  quickly  as  we  can  get  It. 
We  think  the  soiuid,  prudent,  fiscal  policy 
requires  It.  We  are  going  to  do  everything 
that  the  President  and  the  Administration 
can  do  to  get  that  tax  bill. 

I  would  be  less  than  frank  If  I  didn't  tell 
you  that  I  have  no  Indication  whatever  that 
Mr.  Mills  or  Mr.  Byrnes  or  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Is  likely  to  report  a  tax 
bill  before  they  adjoiirn. 

I  feel  that  one  of  our  failures  in  the  Ad- 
ministration haa  been  our  Inability  to  con- 
vince the  Congress  of  the  wisdom  of  fiscal 
responsibility  and  the  necessity  of  passing 
a  tax  bin  not  only  for  the  effect  It  will  have 
on  the  Inflationary  developments,  but  the 
effect  It  will  have  on  the  huge  deficit  that 
we  are  running. 

I  think  one  of  the  great  mistakes  that  the 
Congress  will  make  Is  that  Mr.  Ford  and 
Mr.  Mills  have  taken  this  position  that  they 
cannot  have  any  tax  bill  now.  They  will 
live  to  regret  the  day  when  they  made  that 
decision.  Because  It  Is  a  dangerous  decision. 
It  Is  an  xmwlse  decision. 

I  think  that  the  people  of  America — none 
of  whom  want  to  pay  taxes — any  pollster  can 
walk  out  and  say:  "Do  you  want  to  pay 
more  tax?"  Of  course  you  will  say,  "No,  I 
don't  want  to  pay  tax." 

But  If  you  ask  him  If  he  wants  inflation; 
do  you  want  prices  to  increase  five  or  six  per- 
cent: do  you  want  a  deficit  of  130  or  $35 
billion;    do  you  want  to  spend  $35  billion 


more  than  you  are  taking  in?  I  think  the 
average  citizen  would  say;  "No." 

Here  at  the  height  of  our  prosperity  when 
our  Gross  National  Product  is  going  to  run  at 
$850  billion,  when  we  look  at  the  precedents 
of  what  we  have  done  in  past  wars — ^In 
Korea  when  President  Truman  asked  for  a 
tax  Incrtas*,  people  supported  it. 

This  request  has  been  before  the  Con- 
gress since  last  January.  They  have  finished 
most  of  the  appropriations  bills.  I  read  the 
story  this  morning.  It  looks  like  out  of  $145 
billion  they  will  roughly  cut  a  billion  dollars 
in  expenditures. 

But  they  will  cut  several,  billion  from 
revenues  because  of  Inaction,  because  people 
don't  like  to  stand  up  and  do  the  unpopular 
thing  of  assuming  responsibility  that  men  In 
public  life  are  required  to  do  sometime. 

I  know  It  doesn't  add  to  your  polls  and 
your  popularity  to  say  we  have  to  have  addi- 
tional taxes  to  fight  this  war  abroad  and 
fight  the  problems  in  our  cities  at  home.  But 
we  can  do  It  with  the  Gross  National  Product 
we  have.  We  should  do  it.  And  I  think  when 
the  American  people  and  the  Congress  get 
the  fiUl  story  they  will  do  It. 

We  have  failed  up  to  now  to  be  able  to 
convince  them.  But  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  try  in  every  way  that  is  proper. 

Miss  Means. 

Question.  Senator  McCarthy  has  said  he  Is 
considering  opposing  you  In  the  Presiden- 
tial primaries  because  he  believes  It  would  be 
a  healthy  thing  to  debate  Vietnam  In  the 
primaries,  for  the  party  and  for  the  country, 
too.  Do  you  agree  with  him?  What  effect  do 
you  think  this  would  have  on  your  own 
candidacy? 

The  President.  I  don't  know  how  I  am 
going  to  be,  after  all  this  opposition  develops, 
so  far  as  my  state  of  health  Is  concerned. 
But  I  am  very  healthy  today.  I  don't  know 
whether  this  criticism  has  contributed  to  my 
good  health  or  not. 

I  don't  know  what  Senator  McCarthy  Is 
going  to  do.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  knows 
what  he  plans  to  do.  We  had  better  just  wait 
and  see,  until  there  Is  something  definite 
there,  and  meet  it  when  it  Is  necessary. 

Miss  Hanschman? 

Question.  Why  do  you  think  there  Is  so 
much  confusion,  frustration,  and  difference 
of  opinion  in  this  country  about  the  war 
In  Vietnam? 

The  PREsmiNT.  There  has  always  been  con- 
fusion, frustration,  and  difference  of  opinion 
when  there  is  a  war  going  on. 

There  was  in  the  Revolutionary  War  when 
only  about  a  third  of  the  people  thought 
that  was  a  wise  move.  A  third  of  them  opposed 
It.  and  a  third  were  on  the  sideline. 

That  was  true  when  all  of  New  England 
came  down  to  secede  in  Madison's  admin- 
istration In  the  War  of  1812,  and  stopped  In 
Baltimore.  They  didn't  quite  make  It  be- 
cause Andrew  Jackson's  results  In  New  Or- 
leans came  in. 

They  were  having  a  party  there  that  night. 
The  next  morning  they  came  and  told  the 
President  they  wanted  to  congratulate  him — 
that  they  thought  be  was  right  all  along, 
although  they  had  come  from  Boston  to 
Baltimore  in  a  secessionist  move. 

That  was  true  In  the  Mexican  War  when 
the  Congress  overwhelmingly  voted  to  go  In 
and  later  passed  a  resolution  that  had  grave 
doubts  about  It.  Some  of  the  most  bitter 
speeches  were  made.  They  were  so  bitter  they 
couldn't  be  published.  They  had  to  hold  up 
publication  of  them  for  100  years. 

I  don't  have  to  remind  you  of  what  hap- 
pened In  the  Civil  War.  People  were  here  In 
the  White  House  begging  Lincoln  to  concede 
and  work  out  a  deal  with  the  Confederacy 
when  word  came  to  him  of  his  victories.  They 
told  him  that  Pennsylvania  was  gone;  that 
Illinois  had  no  chance. 

Those  pressures  come  to  a  President. 

Tou  know  what  President  Roosevelt  went 
through,  and  President  Wilson  In  World  War 


I.  He  had  some  Senators  from  certain  areas 
then  that  gave  him  very  serious  problenu 
until  victory  was  assured. 

Now,  when  you  look  back  upon  it.  there 
are  very  few  people  who  would  think  tha: 
Wilson,  Roosevelt,  or  Truman  were  in  error 

We  are  going  to  have  this  criticism.  We  are 
going  to  have  these  differences. 

No  one  likes  war.  All  people  love  peace 
But  you  can't  have  freedom,  Miss  Hanscli. 
man,  without  defending  It. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  has  been  cut  back  nearly  a 
third  from  what  you  requested.  What  Is  the 
Impact  of  this  economy? 

The  President.  At  a  time  when  the  richest 
nation  in  the  world  Is  enjoying  more  pros- 
perity than  it  has  ever  had  before,  when  we 
carefully  tailor  our  requests  to  the  very  sun- 
imum  that  we  think  Is  essential — the  lower 
request  that  we  have  had  In  years — and  theii 
Congress  cuts  It  33  ',3  percent.  I  think  it  is  a 
mistake.  It  is  a  serious  mistake. 

When  you  consider  that  $1  billion  that  we 
are  attempting  to  save  there,  out  of  the  $850 
billion  that  we  will  produce,  we  ought  to  re- 
consider that  decision.  What  we  are  doing 
with  that  money  not  only  can  give  great  help 
to  underdeveloped  nations;  but  that,  in  it- 
self, can  prevent  the  things  that  cause  war 
where  you  are  required  to  spend  billions  to 
win  it. 

I  would  rather  have  a  little  preventive 
medicine.  Every  dollar  that  we  spend  in  our 
foreign  assistance,  trying  to  help  poor  peo- 
ple help  themselves.  Is  money  well  spent. 

I  don't  think  we  overdid  It.  I  dont  think 
we  went  too  far.  But  I  think  the  Congress 
has,  In  the  reductions  It  has  made. 

Again,  It  Is  popular  to  go  back  home  and 
say,  "Look  what  I  did  for  you.  I  cut  out  all 
these  foreign  expenditures." 

But  when  the  trouble  develops — the  peo- 
ple who  are  starving,  the  people  who  are  Ig- 
norant. UUterate,  with  disease — and  wars 
spring  up  and  we  have  to  go  in,  we  will  spend 
much  more  than  we  would  if  we  had  taken 
an  ounce  of  prevention. 

Mr.  Morgan? 

QtTESTiON.  Mr.  President,  some  people  on 
the  air  and  In  print  accuse  you  of  trying  to 
label  all  criticism  of  your  Vietnam  policy 
as  unpatriotic.  Could  you  tell  us  whether 
you  have  guidelines  In  which  you  are  enabled 
to  separate  conscientious  dissent  from  ir- 
responsible dissension? 

The  President.  No.  I  haven't  called  anyone 
unpatriotic.  I  haven't  said  anything  that 
would  Indicate  that. 

The  wicked  fleeth  when  no  one  pursueth. 
sometimes. 

X  do  think  that  some  people  are  Irresponsi- 
ble, make  untrue  statements,  and  ought  to 
be  cautious  and  careful  when  they  are  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  Involving  their  men  at 
the  front. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  difference,  as  I 
said  a  moment  ago.  between  criticism.  Indif- 
ference, and  responsible  dissent — all  of 
which  we  Insist  on  and  all  of  which 
we  protect — and  storm-trooper  bully- 
ing, throwing  yourself  down  In  the  road, 
smashing  windows,  rowdyism,  and  every  time 
a  person  attempts  to  speak  to  try  to  drown 
him  out. 

We  believe  very  strongly  In  preserving  the 
right  to  differ  In  this  country,  and  the  right 
to  dissent.  If  I  have  done  a  good  Job  of  any- 
thing since  I  have  been  President,  It  Is  to 
insure  that  there  are  plenty  of  dissenters. 

There  Is  not  a  person  In  this  press  corps 
that  can't  write  what  he  wants  to  write. 
Most  of  them  do  write  what  they  want  to 
I  say  "want"  advisedly.  I  want  to  protect 
that.  Our  Congress  wants  to  protect  it. 

But  If  I,  by  chance,  should  say.  "I  am  not 
sure  you  saw  all  the  cables  on  this  and  you 
are  exactly  right;  let  me  explain  the  other 
side  of  It,"  I  would  hope  that  you  wouldn't 
say  I  am  lambasting  my  critics,  or  that  I  am 
assailing  someone. 
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-fv,t  T  am  trying  to  do  Is  to  preser\'e  my 

^1  g'^^  the  fther  side.  I  don't  think 

^e  side  ought  to  dominate  the  whole  plc- 

"^'  what  I  would  say  Is.  let's  realize  that 
^,re  m  the  midst  of  a  war.  Let's  realize 

^.rVhere  are  500,000  of  our  boys  out  there 
hn  are  risking  their  lives  to  win  that  war. 

SVask  ourselves  what  It  is  we  can  do  to 

Selp 


uvou  think  you  can  make  a  contribution 
iBd  help  them  by  expressing  your  opinion 
\.A  riissentlng.  then  do  it. 

But  then  If  the  Secretary  of  State  starts 
m  MDlaln  his  viewpoint,  don't  send  out  In- 
.Trilctions  all  over  the  country  and  say. 
When  he  starts  to  talk  and  says  'Mr.  Chalr- 
Jln'  ctamp  your  feet.  When  he  comes  to 
Sie  end  of  a  sentence,  all  of  you  do  this,  and 
,tthe  third  sentence,  all  of  you  boo," 

I  am  amazed  that  the  press  in  this  country, 
«ho  insist  on  the  right  to  live  by  the  First 
imendment.  and  to  be  protected  by  It. 
rtoesnt  insist  that  these  stormUooper  tactics 
;,ve  by  the  First  Amendment,  too,  and  that 
tiev  be  wiped  out. 

I'think  the  time  has  come  when  it  would 
be  good  far  all  of  us  to  take  a  new,  fresh 
look  it  d:ssent. 

Vfe  welcome  responsible  dissent.  But  there 
U  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  respon- 
sible dissent  and  some  of  the  things  that  are 
uiing  place  in  this  country  which  I  consider 
to  be  extremely  dangerous  to  our  national 
•a'e'est  and  I  consider  not  very  helpful  to 
'the  men  who  are  fighting  the  war  for  us. 

Everyone  must   make   that   Judgment  for 

Wmself.  ,  ,  *.„  T 

I  have  never  said  anyone  was  unpatriotic.  I 
don't  question  these  people's  motives.  I  do 
question  their  Judgment. 

T  can't  say  that  this  dissent  has  con- 
tributed much  to  anv  victories  we  have  had. 

I  can't  say  that  these  various  proposals 
that  range  from  a  Senator  to  a  County  Com- 
missioner to  a  Mayor  of  a  city  have  really 
changed  General  Westmoreland's  plan  much, 
or  Ambassador  Bunker's  approach.  The 
papers  are  filled  with  it  every  day 

So  I  think  vou  have  to  consider  It  for 
what  you  think  It  Is  worth  and  make  your 
own  Judgment. 

That  is  the  theory  of  the  First  Amendment. 

We  don't  stop  the  publication  of  any 
papers  We  don't  fine  anyone  for  something 
they  say.  We  Just  appeal  to  them  to 
remember  that  they  don't  have  the  privilege 
at  the  moment  of  being  out  there  fighting. 

Please  count  to  ten  before  you  say  some- 
thing that  hurts  Instead  of  helps. 

We  know  that  most  people's  intentions  are 
good  We  don't  question  their  motives.  We 
have  never  said  they  are  unpatriotic,  al- 
though they  say  some   pretty   ugly   things 

about  us.  .       ,j    ,» 

People  who  live  in  glass  houses  shouidn  t 
be  too  anxious  to  throw  stones. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  Is  your  aim  in 
Vietnam  to  win  the  war  or  to  seek  a  com- 
promised, negotiated  solution? 

The  PHEsmENT.  I  think  our  alms  In  Viet- 
nam have  been  very  clear  from  the  begin- 
ning. They  are  consistent  with  the  SEATO 
Treaty,  with  the  Atlantic  Charter,  and  with 
the  nianv  statements  that  we  have  made  to 
the  Congress  in  connection  with  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  Resolution.  The  Secretary  of  State  has 
made  this  clear  dozens  and  dozens  of  times — 
and  I  made  It  enough  that  I  thought  even  all 
the  preachers  In  the  country  had  heard  about 
it. 

That  Is  namely,  to  protect  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  We  think  the  security  of 
the  United  States  is  definitely  tied  in  with 
the  security  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Secondly,  to  resist  aggression.  When  we  are 
a  party  to  a  treaty  that  says  we  will  do  It, 
then  we  carry  It  out. 

I  think  If  you  saw  a  little  child  In  this 
room  who  was  trying  to  waddle  across  the 
floor  and   some   big  bully  came   along  and 


grabbed  It  by  the  hair  and  started  stomping 
It  I  think  vou  would  do  something  about  it. 
I  think  that  we  thought  we  made  a  mis- 
take when  we  saw  Hitler  moving  across  the 
landscape  of  Europe.  The  concessions  that 
were  made  by  the  men  carrying  umbrellas  at 
that  time— I  think  In  retrospect  we  thought 
that  was  a  mistake. 

So  as  a  consequence,  in  1954  under  the 
leadership  of  President  Elsenhower  and  Sec- 
retary Dulles,  we  had  a  SEATO  Treaty. 

It  "w.xs  debated.  It  was  coiL-^ldered  and  It 
was  gone  Into  thoroughly  by  the  Senate. 
The  men  who  presented  that  Treaty  then 
said,  "This  is  dangerous.  The  time  may  come 
when  we  may  have  to  put  up  cr  shut  up." 

But  we  ought  to  serve  notice  In  Asia  now 
as  we  refused  to  serve  notice  in  Europe  a  few 
years  ago  that  we  will  resist  aggression— that 
we  will  etand  against  someone  who  seeks  to 
gobble  up  little  countries,  if  those  little  coun- 
tries call  upon  us  for  our  help. 

I  didn't  -iote  for  that  Treaty,  I  was  In  the 
hospital.  Senator  Kennedy  didn't  vote  for 
It— the  late  President— he  was  in  the  hos- 
pital. Senator  Dirksen  didn't  vote  for  it.  But 
82  Senators  did  vote  for  It.  They  knew  what 
was  In  that  Treaty. 

The  time  came  when  we  had  to  decide 
whether  we  meant  what  we  said  when  we  said 
our  securlTv  was  tied  in  to  their  security  and 
that  we  would  stand  In  unison  In  the  face 
of  danger. 

We  are  doing  that.  We  are  doing  it  against 
whomever  combines  out  there  to  promote 
aggression.  We  are  going  to  do  whatever  we 
think  is  necessary  to  protect  the  security 
of  South  Vietnam— and  let  those  people  de- 
termine for  themselves  what  kind  of  a  gov- 
ernment they  have. 

We  think  thev  are  moving  along  very 
quickly  in  that  direction  to  developing  a 
democratic  procedure. 

Third,  we  are  going  to  do  whatever  It  is 
necessary  to  do  to  see  that  the  aggressor 
does  not  succeed. 

Those  are  our  purposes.  Those  are  our 
goals.  We  are  going  to  get  a  lot  of  advice 
to  do  this  or  to  do  that.  We  are  going  to 
consider  it  all.  But  for  years  West  Point 
(and  the  other  Service  Academies*  has  been 
turning  out  the  best  military  men  produced 
anywhere  In  the  world. 

For  years  we  have  had  in  our  foreign  serv- 
ice trained  and  specialized  people.  We  have 
In  110  capitals  today  the  best  trained  we 
can  select. 

Under  Constitutional  arrangements  the 
President  must  look  to  his  Secretary  of  State, 
to  his  foreign  policy,  to  his  ambassadors,  to 
the  cables  and  views  that  they  express,  to 
his  leaders  like  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
to  General  Westmoreland  and  others — and 
carefully  consider  everything  they  say  and 
then  flo"  what  he  thinks  Is  right. 

That  Is  not  always  going  to  please  a  county 
commissioner,  nor  a  mayor,  nor  a  member 
of  a  legislature.  It  never  has  In  any  war  we 
have    ever   been   in   been   a  favorite   of   the 

The  leaders  on  the  military  committees 
and  the  leaders  In  other  posts  have  fre- 
quentlv  opposed  It. 

Champ  Clark,  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
opposed  the  draft  in  Woodrow  Wilson's  Ad- 
ministration. The  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee— with  the  exception  of 
Senator  Vanden berg— almost  Invariably  has 
found  a  great  deal  wrong  with  the  Executive 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 

There  Is  a  division  there.  There  Is  some 
frustration  there. 

Those  men  express  it  and  they  have  a 
right  to.  They  have  a  duty  to  do  It. 

But  It  Is  also  the  President's  duty  to  look 
and  see  what  substance  they  have  presented, 
how  much  they  thought  It  out,  what  In- 
formation they  have,  how  much  knowledge 
they  have  received  from  General  Westmore- 
land or  Ambassador  Bunker,  whoever  It  Is; 
how  familiar  they  are  with  what  Is  going  on; 


and  whether  you  realfy  think  you  ought  to 
follow  their  Judgment  or  follow  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  other  people. 

I  do  that  every  day.  Some  days  I  have  to 
say  to  our  people:  "Let  us  try  this  plan  that 
Senator  X  has  suggested."  And  we  do. 

We  are  doing  that  with  the  United  Na- 
tions resolution.  We  have  tried  several  times 
to  get  the  United  Nations  to  play  a  part  In 
trying  to  bring  peace  in  X'ietnam. 

The  Senate  thinks  that  this  Is  the  way  to 
do  it.  More  than  50  of  them  have  signed  a 
resolution. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
had  a  big  day  yesterday.  They  reported  two 
resolutions  in  one  day. 

I  have  my  views.  I  have  my  views  about 
really  what  those  resolutions  will  achieve. 
But  i  also  have  an  obligation  to  seriously  and 
carefully  consider  the  Judgments  of  the  other 
Branch  of  the  Government.  And  we  are  going 
to  do  it. 

Even  though  we  may  have  some  doubts 
about  what  will  be  accomplished,  that  they 
think  may  be  accomplished,  if  it  Is  a  close 
question  we  will  bend  to  try  to  meet  their 
views  because  we  think  that  Is  Important. 
We  have  already  tried  the  United  Nations 
before,  but  we  may  try  It  ag.-iln  because  they 
have  hopes  and  they  believe  that  this  Is  the 
answer.  We  will  do  everything  that  we  can 
to  make  It  the  answer. 

I  don't  want  to  hurt  Its  chances  by  giving 
any  predictions  at  this  moment. 

We  will  consider  the  views  that  everyone 
suggests. 

The  Press.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


A-PLUS   FOR  THE  PRESmENT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Young]  may  ex- 
tend Ills  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday, 
at  his  televised  press  conference,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  flashed  the  old  form  that 
has  made  him  one  of  the  most  effective 
and  persuasive  officials  in  Washington 
for  more  than  30  years. 

What  the  entire  Nation  saw  was  not 
just  LjTidon  Johnson  at  his  best.  It  was 
Lyndon  Johnson — period :  Compelling, 
humorous,  believable,  animated,  articu- 
late, and,  above  all,  totally  committed 
to  the  cause  of  progress  at  home  and 
peace  abroad. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  working  with  President  Johnson 
through  the  years,  this  side  of  his  per- 
sonality was  nothing  new.  But  to  millions 
of  others,  who  know  him  onlj'  through 
their  television  receivers,  this  "break- 
through in  commtmication"  must  have 
been  startling  indeed. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  man  to  adapt  him- 
self to  the  demands  of  television.  But 
last  week,  Lyndon  Johnson  bridged  the 
gap — not  as  an  actor,  but  as  himself. 

It  was  an  A-plus  performance,  and  I 
hope  we  will  be  treated  to  man>-  repeats 
In  the  months  ahead. 


ANOTHER  WHACK  FOR  NATO 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Monaqan] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  thla  point 
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In  the  Rkcorb  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  strongly  believes  in  the  value  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and 
its  role  in  the  security  of  the  free  world, 
I  find  it  disturbing  to  consider  the  effects 
of  a  recent  decision  by  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  we  have  planned 
and    announced    a   "thin"    antiballistlc 
missile  system.  By  falling  to  consult  with 
other  members  of  the  NATO  Nuclear 
Planning  Group  before  announcing  the 
decision  to  develop  an  ABM  system,  we 
have  seriously  shaken  the  confidence  of 
our  allies— and  this  at  a  time  when  the 
recent     withdrawal     of     Prance     from 
NATO's  military  arm  and  a  euphoria 
about  the  extent  of  the  detente  with  the 
East  has  had  seriously  disturbing  effects 
on  the  operations  and  the  outlook  of  the 
alliance. 

On  this  topic  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  an  appraisal  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  on  No- 
vember 12,  1967,  entitled  "Europe 
Worries  About  'Portress  America'  ": 
Europe  Worries  Abottt  "Portress  America" 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara'a 
Btatement  that  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  de- 
veloping a  fractional  orbital  bombardment 
system  has  fed  Ehiropean  feairs  about  the 
American  state  of  mind  on  the  nuclear  arms 
race. 

The  concern  has  been  evident  In  London 
since  the  great  McNamara  d-marche  of  last 
Sept.  18 — his  speech  In  San  Pranclsco  an- 
nouncing that  the  United  States  would  build 
a  "light"  antiballistlc  missile  (ABM)  system 
to  defend  against  a  possible  nuclear  attack 
by  Communist  China. 

As  It  happened,  Mr.  McNamara  had  assured 
the  other  members  of  the  NATO  Nuclear 
Planning  Group  In  Washington  last  April 
that  he  would  keep  the  European  allies  com- 
pletely informed  on  American  ABM  plans. 
The  allies  were  delighted  and  reassured  by 
this  pledge. 

SHOCK    TO    AIXIES 

The  shock  was  all  the  worse,  then,  when 
the  news  of  the  American  decision  burst  upon 
the  allies  Just  before  the  next  meeting  of 
the  planning  group.  In  Ankara.  The  lack  of 
consultation  made  everyone,  as  one  mlld- 
spoken  source  put  It,  "very  unhappy." 

The  major  fear  Is  that  the  move  represents 
a  step  toward  a  "Portress  America"  philoso- 
phy— the  belief  that  the  United  States  can 
find  sanctuary  behind  an  ABM  Maglnot  Line. 
Mr.  McNamara "s  friends  In  London  and  Bonn 
and  elsewhere  In  Europe  have  not  the  slight- 
est Idea  that  he  has  such  thoughts,  but  the 
decision  Inevitably  has  revived  that  kind  of 
worry  about  American  purposes. 

The  security  of  Western  Europe  and  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  has  rested  for  two  decades 
•n  one  pillar:  the  American  nuclear  deter- 
rent. The  total  commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  regard  any  Soviet  attack  on  her 
allies  as  one  on  herself,  and  to  reply  against 
Russia  Is  at  the  heart  of  the  alliance. 

Anything  that  may  make  Americans  feel 
more  protected  against  nuclear  assault  on 
their  own  territory  may  logically  be  seen  as 
threatening  the  commitment  to  Europe.  The 
nightmare  of  any  good  ally  in  Europe  Is  that, 
some  day,  an  American  Government  will  lose 
Interest  in  Europe  and  decide  Its  strategic  de- 
fences can  begin  In  the  Atlantic. 

In  Germany  there  Is  a  general  worry  that 
the  cost  of  the  ABM  system — W-bllllon  by 
Mr.     McNamara'3    estimate,    but    probably 
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pointing  upward  from  there — may  tend  to 
produce  cuts  elsewhere,  perhaps  In  American 
soldiers  on  the  ground  In  Germany. 

The  decision  is  also  regretted  because  of 
the  pressure  it  produces  for  Europe  to  have 
Its  own  ABM  system  The  European  military 
experts  who  have  been  studying  the  matter — 
and  a  study  had  to  be  undertaken  after  the 
American  move — have  all  reported  so  far  that 
such  a  continental  system  would  make  no 
sense. 

One  reason  Is  that,  according  to  the  ex- 
perts, no  number  of  ABM's  could  prevent 
millions  of  casualties  In  Europe  from  a 
major  nuclear  attack. 

A  second  reason  is  that  any  ABM  system 
would  be  an  overpowering  financial  burden 
on  the  already  overstrained  European  de- 
fense budgets.  Moreover.  If  NATO  were  seri- 
ously to  go  for  a  defensive  strategy  instead 
of  the  deterrent.  It  should  logically  spend 
billions  on  civil  defense  and  on  conventional 
defenses  against  low-flying  planes.  That  kind 
of  money  for  defense  is  not  politically 
Imaginable. 

Third,  the  decision  on  whether  to  fire  off 
an  ABM  would  have  to  be  taken  in  seconds. 
So,  In  a  meaningful  system,  the  power  to 
let  the  nuclear  warheads  go  would  have  to 
be  delegated  to  mlUtary  commanders.  Yet, 
such  delegation  raises  grave  political  prob- 
lems whose  solution  cannot  be  envisaged. 

POLITICALLY    IMPOSSIBLE 

What  is  significant  is  that,  despite  all 
those  powerful  negatives,  no  major  European 
power  has  formally  foresworn  the  Idea  of 
an  ABM  system.  The  feeling  at  the  Ankara 
meetings  in  September  was  that  it  was  not 
politically  possible  to  do  so. 

What  his  European  audience  liked  about 
Mr.  McNamara's  San  Francisco  speech  was 
his  warning  against  "the  mad  momentum 
intrinsic  to  the  development  of  all  new 
nulear  weaponry."  There  was  agreement,  too, 
when  he  said,  "The  danger  in  deploying  this 
relatively  light  and  reliable  Chinese-oriented 
ABM  system  Is  going  to  be  that  pressures  will 
develop  to  expand  it  Into  a  heavy  Soviet- 
oriented  ABM  system." 

What  thoughtful  persons  In  Europe,  as 
In  the  United  States,  would  question  Is 
whether  Mr.  McNamara  can  appease  the 
forces  favoring  aU-out  ABM  spending  by  his 
grudging  acceptance  of  a  "light"  anti-Chinese 
system.  The  Congressional  reaction  to  his 
disclosure  and  attempted  playlng-down  of 
the  factional  orbital  weapon  Increases  those 
doubts. 

The  gloomier  critics  see,  therefore,  ter- 
rible possibilities  of  another  major  spiral  In 
the  arms  race,  with  the  Soviet  Union  react- 
ing to  American  reactions,  with  the  hope  of 
nuclear  arms  limitation  waning,  with  vast 
resources  once  again  being  withheld  from 
clvU  needs. 


There  Is  a  difference  between  construct!. 
dissent  and  storm-trooper  bullying,  howiC 
and  taking  the  law  Into  their  own  handi 

Further  along  in  the  press  conferwv. 
the  President  went  on  to  say: 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  u  i 
said  a  moment  ago,  between  criticism,  Idiu;' 
ference,  and  responsible  dissent—^  J 
which  we  insist  on  and  all  of  which  we  ph). 
tect — and  storm-trooper  bullying,  throviii. 
yourself  down  In  the  road,  smashing  wir" 
dows,  rowdyism,  and  every  time  a  patter 
attempts  to  speak  to  try  to  drown  him  ou- 

We  believe  very  strongly  in  preserving  thi 
right  to  differ  In  this  country,  and  the  righ- 
to dissent. 

All  of  US  should  follow  the  President's 
leadership,  whether  we  agree  or  dls- 
agree  on  a  particular  matter  of  policy 
in  getting  the  word  to  the  people  back 
home  that  Americans  must  once  again 
return  to  their  traditional  ways  of  crit- 
icizing  constructively. 

We  must  bring  to  a  halt  here  and  now 
the  disruptive  street  brawling  tactics  of 
a  well-organized  minority  which  seeks 
to  stifle  the  right  that  all  of  us  enjoy 
the  right  to  free  speech. 

We  do  not  demand  that  members  of 
this  rowdy  minority  listen  to  their  fel- 
low citizens,  but  we  do  demand  that  they 
do  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  right  of 
their  fellow  citizens  to  speak  out. 

We  all  owe  Lyndon  Johnson  a  debt  for 
issuing  a  call  for  the  return  to  the  tradi- 
tional American  way  of  insuring  fair  play 
in  the  marketplace  of  ideas. 
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PRAISE  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
PRESS  CONFERENCE 


PRESIDENT      JOHNSON      TEACHES 
LESSON  OF  RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
a^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Johnson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Friday,  morning  at  his  press 
conference.  President  Johnson  clearly 
demonstrated  his  talents  as  a  teacher. 

He  taught  all  of  us  a  valuable  lesson 
about  the  difference  between  responsi- 
bility and  irresponsibility  in  the  exercise 
of  our  basic  right  of  free  speech  when 
he  said: 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Friday, 
November  17,  1967,  was  a  great  day  for 
all  Americans.  President  Johnson  on 
that  day  spoke  directly  to  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  American  people 
through  his  press  conference,  and  the 
people  all  over  the  country  have 
responded. 

Phone  calls,  letters,  and  telegrams  all 
evidence  the  responsive  chord  struck 
by  President  Lyndon  Johnson  when  he 
spoke  directly  to  the  people. 

Some  Journalists  and  the  commenta- 
tors have  hailed  the  "new"  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson.  But  you  and  I  know 
that  the  man  who  spoke  for  all  of  us 
on  Friday  was  not  a  new  Lyndon  John- 
son. For  30  years  the  people  of  central 
Texas,  particularly  the  10th  District, 
which  he  represented  in  Congress  so 
long,  knew  the  Lyndon  Johnson  who  Is 
best  when  he  is  in  a  smaller  group  or 
when  he  can  talk  "heart  to  heart"  with 
his  constituents.  The  people  saw  and 
heard  the  real  Lyndon  Johnson  exercis- 
ing his  leadership  so  that  this  Nation 
may  go  forward  hi  strength  to  insure 
lasting  peace  and  prosperity  at  home 
and  abroad. 

All  of  us  can  draw  inspiration  from 


.„.nv  of  the  wise  things  said  by  the 
Sent.  I  for  one  approach  the  future 
!^renewed  confidence  that  the  people 
TiMs  country  will  continue  to  recog- 
„ Jthat  America's  future  and  security 

« insured  as  long  as  Lyndon  Johnson 
fpresident  of  the  United  States. 

to  Speaker,  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
nubUshed  an  editorial  Saturday  morning 
Lltowing  this  news  interview,  and  I  am 
jippy  to  include  it,  as  foUows: 

Lotm  AND  Clkar 

in  one  of  the  most  animated  and  spon- 
J«usly  eloquent  press  conferences  of  his 
^tei  President  Johnson  yesterday  addressed 
ZZtlt  to  the  nation's  people  and  his  own 
^,  including  "all  the  preachers  across 
tlie  country." 

"I  thought  I'd  explained  the  reasons  for 
•he  war  "  he  said,  but  Just  In  case  someone 
td  not  heard  them  before,  he  explained 
Zn  again.  They  are.  first,  "to  protect  the 
security  of  the  United  States,"  and,  second, 
•to  resist  aggression." 

"Wten  we're  party  to  a  treaty  that  says 
„'U  do  it  (resist  aggression)  then  we'll  carry 

;t  out." 

Progress  toward  our  goals  In  that  war  is 
encouraging  and  "we're  pleased  with  that 
progress,"  he  said.  Though  there  are  no 
sudaen  and  decisive  victories  that  allow  the 
05  to  get  it  over  quickly,  the  President 
oointed  to  the  positive  achievements  of  the 
C\S  and  its  allies  in  both  the  military  and 
nauon-bulldlng  aspects  of  the  war. 

Despite  the  progress,  however,  there  has 
been  growing  dissent,  criticism  and  dlssatls- 
'actlon  and  the  President  took  a  phllosophl- 
'oal  view  of  this.  Noting  the  problems  of  past 
warnme  presidents,  he  declared  that  "No  one 
aes  war.  .\11  people  love  peace.  But  you 
can't  have  freedom  without  defending  It." 

He  hotly  denied  any  Implication  that  he 
iu  tried  to  squash  dissent.  Fact  Is.  he 
quipped.  "If  I've  done  a  good  Job  of  anything 
Since  I've  been  President.  It's  to  assure  that 
•Jiere  are  plenty  of  dissenters." 

The  President  made  a  distinction  on  sev- 
eral occasions  t>etween  honest,  constructive 
iusent  "and  stonntrooper  bullying,  howling, 
lad  taking  the  law  Into  your  own  hands." 

He  sternly  reproached  those  who  resort  to 
such  tactics  as  "throwing  yourself  down  In 
•J;e  road,  and  smashing  windows  and  shout- 
ing down  people  when  they  try  to  speak." 

"Let's  realize  we're  In  a  war,"  he  said. 
"We  have  500.000  of  our  boys  risking  their 
'.Ives  in  It." 

He  urged  critics  to  think  before  they  speak 
whether  what  they  are  going  to  say  is  likely  to 
contribute  to  a  solution  of  the  problems  the 
nation  faces. 

"Let's  ask  ourselves  what  we  can  do  to 
lielp,"  suggested  the  President.  It  does  not 
!««n  too  much  to  ask  of  the  people  of  a 
nation  fighting  a  war. 

This  was  a  good,  tough,  stralght-from-the- 
shoulder  discussion  of  the  national  Issues  by 
•Jie  President.  The  press  conference  was  free 
of  the  public-relations  glossiness  and  ora- 
torical glmcrackery  of  past  occasions.  The 
President  may  not  have  sounded  like  the 
tndly  old  shepherd  of  consensus,  but  he 
left  no  doubts  as  to  his  meaning.  He  came 
lOTOss  loud  and  clear  with  some  statements 
of  national  resolution  that  are  long  overdue. 

Let  him  continue  In  this  vein  and  the 
credibility  gap  that  has  plagued  him  i*-ill  not 
be  long  for  this  world. 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcoro  smd  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day, the  real  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  stood  up. 
Americans  watching  on  television  saw  the 
President  as  he  really  is — sincere,  articu- 
late, persuasive,  and  forceful  in  his  con- 
victions. 

As  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
notes: 

All  this  came  through  to  the  TV  viewer 
with  striking  forcefulness.  It  was  a  memo- 
rable performance. 

Indeed,  it  was.  And  I,  for  one,  believe 
that  if  President  Johnson  continues  to 
address  the  American  people  the  way  he 
did  on  Friday,  he  will  win  reelection  by 
an  even  greater  margin  than  he  did  in 
1964. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  in 
the  Record  the  excellent  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  which  is 
appropriately  entitled  "The  President  at 
His  Best": 

The  President  at  His  Best 

It  is  difficult  to  recall  any  'White  House 
news  conference  more  impressive  than  the 
one  staged  yesterday  by  President  Johnson. 
The  TV  cameras  covered  him  from  l>etter 
angles  than  usual,  and  a  "necklace"  micro- 
phone let  him  move  about  freely,  away  from 
the  pulplt-Uke  podium.  He  spoke  without 
notes,  in  good,  strong,  simple  English. 

His  defense  of  American  policy  In  Vietnam 
was  masterful  and  eloquent.  His  recollection 
of  the  faultfinding,  backbiting  and  censo- 
rious attacks  suffered  by  many  of  his  prede- 
cessors were  Instructive.  So  was  his  own  Lln- 
colnesque  comment  on  the  White  House; 
"The  Important  thing  for  every  man  who 
occupies  this  place  Is  to  .  .  .  try  to  find  out 
what  Is  right  and  then  do  It  without  re- 
gard to  polls  and  criticisms." 

Polls.  Mr.  John.son  made  clear,  do  not 
make  him  feel  faint  of  heart,  for  they  merely 
reflect  public  moods  that  are  as  fickle  as 
the  wind.  Ask  Harry  Truman.  As  for  the 
critics,  the  President  was  relaxed,  good-tem- 
pered, but  devastating  In  what  he  had  to 
say  in  distinguishing  between  the  honest 
ones  and  those  who  claim  to  be  peace  dem- 
onstrators but  whose  outrageous  conduct — 
like  that  displayed  against  Secretary  Rusk 
the  other  night — amounts  to  something  more 
like  hoodlumlsm.  It  Is  "stormtrooper  bully- 
ing and  howling  and  taking  the  law  into 
their  own  hands" — an  "extremely  danger- 
ous" sort  of  thing  that  is  "not  very  helpful  to 
the  men  who  are  fighting  the  war  for  us." 

All  this  came  through  to  the  TV  viewer 
with  striking  forcefulness.  It  was  a  mem- 
orable performance.  Some  people  keep  say- 
ing that  the  President  has  a  serious  com- 
munication problem  with  the  general  public, 
and  especially  with  the  so-called  liberal  com- 
munity. If  so.  he  should  be  pretty  well  able 
to  solve  It  by  resorting  more  often  to  the 
kind  of  discourse  he  has  just  given. 


Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
President  has  been  the  target  lately  of 
much  abusive  criticism  from  savants  who 
insist  he  Is  not  leveling  with  the  public. 

Last  Friday,  at  his  televised  press  con- 
ference, Mr.  Johnson  effectively  demol- 
ished his  critics.  We  were  privileged  to 
see  the  real  L.  B.  J.  in  action,  a  Chief 
Executive  who  is  firm,  forceful,  and  in 
full  command  of  his  facts. 

His  masterful  p>erformance  showed  the 
world  that  our  President  means  what  he 
says  about  the  massive  problems  con- 
fronting our  Nation  at  home  and  abroad. 

As  an  American  and  Democrat,  I  per- 
sonally hope  that  Mr.  Johnson  will  con- 
tinue to  confound  his  detractors  in  the 
election  year  ahead  by  calling  news  con- 
ferences on  a  regular  basis. 

They  may  surprise  those  who  believe 
that  the  President  and  his  programs  are 
somehow  under  wraps,  and  who  hope  to 
reap  political  benefits  thereby. 

•When  Mr.  Johnson  got  together  with 
the  American  people  Friday,  he  told  them 
in  clear  unmistakable  language  what  was 
in  his  heart  and  in  his  mind. 

He  spoke  for  all  of  us  when  he  ex- 
pressed his  concern  for  more  and  better 
education  for  everyone,  and  for  a  just 
peace  in  Vietnam.  He  challenged  us  to 
tackle  head  on  the  great  problems  that 
must  be  resolved  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Even  more  significantly-,  perhaps,  the 
President  promised  to  talk  to  us  in  the 
months  ahead  about  the  programs  that 
must  be  tmdertaken  to  strike  out  illit- 
eracy, ignorance,  disease,  poverty,  and 
war. 

We  would  all  do  well,  I  think,  to  listen 
carefully  to  what  he  has  to  say. 


A  GREAT  RECEPTION  FOR  A  GREAT 
PRESIDENTIAL  PERFORMANCE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 

isk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Hanley]  may 


THE  REAL  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Van  Deerlin] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILL  THE  REAL   AMERICA  PLEASE 
STAND  UP 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKLER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recent  months,  we  have  seen 
an  explosion  of  conjecture  about  what  is 
wrong  with  America.  We  have  read  arti- 
cles and  heard  conversations  and  seen 
television  shows  devoted  to  riots  and 
prot«sUs  and  miniskirts  until  we  almost 
think  these  are  the  only  facts  of  Ameri- 
can life.  We  have  heard  rumors  of  dis- 
satisfaction and  doubt  and  defeatism 
until  we  almost  think  there  is  a  cloud  of 
doom  over  our  entire  Nation. 

And  frankly.  I  am  getting  ver>'  tired  of 
it.  I  think  it  is  about  time  this  Nation 
began  to  recognize  her  strengths  rather 
than  concentratiniT  only  on  its  weak- 
nesses. It  is  time,  for  instance,  to  devote 
a  little  more  thought  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  now  enjoying  our  81st  month  of  eco- 
nomic expansion.  It  is  time  to  realize 
that  Americans  today  are  better  educat- 
ed, better  fed,  and  better  paid  than  ever 
before. 
In  a  recent  speech  before  the  U.S.  In- 
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formation  Agency,  Secretary  of  Labor 
WlUard  Wlrtz  did  an  excellent  job  of 
reminding  us  of  oirr  strengths,  and  re- 
affinning  our  beliefs  in  the  progess  of 
this  Nation. 

Because  I  feel  that  his  speech,  "Will 
the  Real  America  Please  Stand  Up,"  can 
serve  as  a  valuable  guide  for  all  of  us 
who  are  tired  of  hearing  the  negative 
accentuated,  I  am  pleased  to  place  be- 
fore you  Secretary  Wlrtz'  speech,  as 
follows : 

Will  the  Real  America  Please  Stand  Up 
Mv  assigned  subject  on  this  occasion  of 
the  Eleventh  Annual  Award  Ceremony  of 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  Is  Ex- 
cellence and  Energy  in  Government  Service. 
Both  subject  and  occasion  are  served  by  two 
Items  from  last  Wednesday's — November  8 — 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

First— and  I  quote;  "Capital  Malaise.  Sag- 
ging Morale  Afflicts  Administration  as  War, 
Budget  Woes  Persist.  .  .  ,  The  intriguing 
things  about  folks  In  Lyndon  Johnson's  Exec- 
utive branch  of  Government  nowadays  Is 
(slc)  .  .  .  what  theyTe  suffering:  Disen- 
chantment, Exhaustion,  Resentment,  List- 
lessness.  Terror,  Disorientation.  Suspicion. 
Joylessness.  Hate.  A  sense  of  being  misunder- 
stood by  the  populace,  persecuted  by  Con- 
gress, debauched  by  the  White  House  and 
betrayed  by  colleagues.  " 

The  story  goes  on  to  explain  that  this 
■emotional  diagnosis"  was  compiled  from 
the  detailed  andlngs  of  20  WSJ  reporters 
who  -lent  sympathetic  ears"  to  'scores  of 
public  servants,  from  clerks  to  Cabinet 
members"  The  story  itself  Is  a  listing  of  17 
item  repons:  2  on  identlfled  public  state- 
ments. 2  on  interviews  with  Washington 
psychiatrists,  13  on  interviews  with  anony- 
mous government  employees  (One  of  these, 
it  occurred  to  me  on  a  third  reading  of  the 
story— when  I  stumbled  on  six  or  seven  fa- 
miliar words  out  of  a  hundred — was  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  "Lent  sympathetic  ears  "  in- 
deed! The  man's  diligence  should  have  been 
sufficient  notice  that  he  was  there  to  bury 
truth,  not  appraise  it. 

But  the  Wall  Street  Journal  is  an  honor- 
able p.i per— especially  if  you  were  weaned  on 
the  Chicago  Tribune;  and  so  there  appear  in 
that  same  November  8  Issue  these  words: 

I  quote  again:  "Under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Marks,  the  able  and  dedicated  staff  of  the 
USIA  has  become  one  of  the  most  excellent 
and  effective  .<\gencies  in  a  Federal  service 
which— under  the  24-hour-a-day  driving  in- 
fluence of  President  Lyndon  Johnson— meas- 
ures up  increasingly  to  what  people  expect  of 
public  servants.  It  is  entirely  likely  that  the 
reading,  listening  citizens  of  other  nations 
get  a  more  accurate  picture  of  America 
through  the  Government  media  of  the  USIA 
than  the  people  of  America  get  of  their  own 
Government  through  this  country's  private 
media,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  included." 

Word  for  word  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, November  8,  1967!  Nothing  added.  Oh, 
these  words  didn't  appear  in  precisely  this 
sequence.  I  have  done  a  little  picking,  choos- 
ing, re-arranglng— a  word  from  a  paragraph 
here,  another  from  there— a  phrase  from  this 
story,  another  from  that.  If  20  Wall  Street 
Journal  reporters  write  cafeteria  style- 
choosing  whatever  they  want  from  the  facts— 
they  won't  object  If  we  read  the  same  way. 
After  all,  the  media  is  the  message,  the  word 
the  truth:  and  what's  a  Uttle  contextual  de- 
vlatlonlsm  among  friends? 

No  complaint.  Our  thanks,  rather,  for  bet- 
ter reason  to  say  here  today,  what  might 
otherwise  have  seemed  too  much  protesting, 
too  self-serving.  So  come,  my  disenchanted! 
listless,  terrorized,  disoriented,  persecuted, 
debauched,  betrayed  friends — come  let  us 
commiserate  (as  Isaiah  didn't  quite  say) 
together 
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To  pretend  for  a  minute  that  day-to-day 
Government  service  is  a  lark  (adding  one 
more  species  to  the  eitry's  winged  popula- 
tion) would  be  to  affront  oredlblllty — a  capi- 
tol  offense.  The  bureaucrat's  Job  description 
requires  his  functioning  alternately  as  prize- 
fighter and  punching  bag.  This  Is,  further- 
more, a  time  of  unusual  unrest  among  the 
tribes  of  the  Potomac,  who  react  occasionally 
with  child-like  instinct  to  little  things  like 
not  having  budgets  until  the  year  is  half 
over,  and  pay  Increase  bills  that  Include 
petty  discriminations.  Nor  do  the  vapors  of 
foggy  bottom  offer  any  exemptlve  antidote 
to  a  broader  unrest  In  the  country  today. 

But  what  those  20  reporters  would  have 
found.  If  they  had  been  covering  their  subject 
Instead  of  their  own  story,  would  have  been 
the  simple  but  not  very  newsworthy  fact: 
that  an  extraordinary  number  of  people  who 
work  for  the  Government  take  their  satisfac- 
tions from  a  broader  coarse  of  events  than 
their  own  day's  almost  Invariably  weary 
routine. 

The  most  basic  story — which  wouM  be 
newsworthy— U  that  these  people  find  today, 
beneath  the  bramble  bush  of  all  that  Is  Irri- 
tating, an  achievement  In  these  past  six 
years— under  the  leadership  of  two  magnifi- 
cent Presidents — unparalleled  In  the  history 
of  this  or  any  other  nation. 

I  know  the  troubles  we  see — the  riots  last 
summer,  the  differences  about  Viet  Nam,  the 
concern  about  Inflation,  the  unrest  on  the 
campuses.  I  read  last  week's  news  magazine— 
with  the  nude  on  the  cover — and  its  garbage 
collector  story  about  the  Permissive  Society — 
the  day  another  Surveyor  landed  on  the  moon 
and  Saturn  V  rose  Into  the  sky. 

I  know  the  case  for  the  negative.  And  I'm 
tired  of  it.  I  keep  wanting  to  say:  won't  the 
real  .America  please  stand  up. 

Sure.  America  is  still  too  young  to  ever 
spend  much  time  counting  its  blessings — 
and  this  has  been  part  of  her  strength. 

But  it  wouldn't  hurt  us,  or  weaken  our 
resolve  to  do  still  better,  if  we  took  counsel 
occasionally  of  our  achievements  as  well  as 
our  shortcomings. 

Let's  look  for  a  minute,  for  example,  at  this 
fact  of  our  entering  this  month  on  an  un- 
precedented 81st  month  of  uninterrupted 
economic  expansion. 

A  statistic  perhaps.  But  what  does  this 
mean— In  the  human  terms  which  statistics 
reflect  so  poorly? 

It  means.  Just  to  look  at  the  area  of  my 
own  ofHcial  preoccupation,  that  there  are  9 
million  more  Jobs  today  than  there  were  80 
months  ago.  That's  too  big  a  figure  to  mean 
much  to  most  of  us.  We  see  the  clearer  pic- 
ture in  terms  of  over  5,000  more  people  going 
to  work  every  working  day  than  went  to  work 
the  day  before. 

A  reduction  In  the  "seasonally  adjusted 
national  unemployment  rate"  from  almost 
T~r.  to  about  4%  Is.  again.  Just  statistic  to 
most  people. 

One  smaller  piece  of  that  achievement 
makes  it  clearer:  In  1961,  there  were  three 
quarters  of  a  million  people  in  this  country 
who  had  been  out  of  work  for  27  weeks  or 
more.  Now.  that  number  Is  down  to  155.000. 
Ninety-eight  out  of  every  hundred  mar- 
ried men,  heads  of  families,  are  employed 
today.  For  the  two  who  still  have  trouble 
finding  a  Job,  there  were  five  in  1961. 

Workers'  earnings  have  risen  even  more 
significantly  during  these  80  months. 

The  average  cash  weekly  earnings  of 
manufacturing  workers  have  Increased  from 
»89  to  $117. 

Although  prices  have  gone  up  some,  to- 
day's average  weekly  pay  check  buys  the 
manufacturing  worker  and  his  family  17«, 
more  than  it  did  six  and  a  half  years  ago.' 

The  "real"  purchasing  power  of  all  Ameri- 
cans now  averages  28%  more  than  It  did 
then;  and  this  is  after  taxes  and  after  taking 
account  of  increased  costs.  The  increase  in 
this  figure  during  these  past  80  months  Is 
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almost  three  times  as  large  as  it  was  in  n 
previous  80-month'  period.  ' 

The  legal  minimum  wage  for  most  wort 
ers  covered  by  the  Federal  law  has  W 
raised  by  Congress— acting  on  the  recon 
mendatlon  of  President  Kennedy  in  igei  Z. 
President  Johnson  in  1965 — from  $i  oo^ 
hour  to  $1.40,  and  will  go  to  $160  ner 
February.  Over  10  million  additional  work 
ers  have  been  brought  under  the  protectini. 
of  that  law.  °' 

Just  statistics?  Averages?  Yes,  but  not  to 
be  dismissed  as  only  that.  We  are  inclined 
to  do  what  we  can  measure. 

Beyond  this,  these  are  the  statistics  n' 
better  living— fuller  living— and  in  a  res; 
sense  fuller  freedom. 

They  are  the  statistics  of  a  people  f 
achievement  in  learning  how  to  do  better 
those  things  that  must  be  done  together 
They  are  at  the  same  time  the  statistic, 
of  a  Presidential  leadership  with  the  cow. 
age  to  tell  the  country  the  truth  about  dot- 
erty  and  the  right  to  equal  opportuuity- 
and  how  to  make  those  rights  real  in  peopia 
lives. 

If  It  sometimes  seems — as  it  does— tint 
we  aren't  very  much  more  "satisfied"  thu 
we  were  before — not  as  much  as  gains  suiih 
as  these  ought  to  mean — then  there  is  mon 
to  it: 

We  have  raised  our  standards — not  only 
of  living  but  of  expectation. 

Just  doing  better  than  last  year  isn't  aaj 
longer  enough. 

Perhaps  the  largest  gain  of  all  In  the« 
80  months  is  In  the  confidence  that  we  can 
do  whatever  we  set  out  to  do — that  we  are 
not  the  prisoners  of  laws  of  boom  and  bim- 
that  the  proper  measure  of  accompUshmem 
is  not  in  a  comparison  with  previous  achieve- 
ment but  In  the  vision  of  the  full  use  of  the 
human  competence. 

For  you  In  the  USIA  there  is  the  addltlonii 
satisfaction  of  being  able  to  "tell  the  world" 
about  it. 

You  know,  in  a  more  Immediate  sense,  the 
significance  of  the  late  A.  Powell  Davief 
saying:  "The  world  has  become  too  small  for 
anything  but  brotherhood,  and  too  danger- 
ous for  anything  but  the  truth." 

You  know  from  what  you  are  doing,  mote 
clearly  than  most  people  can,  the  crucial, 
critical  significance  of  insisting  that  there 
be  peace  with  freedom  in  Southeast  Aala- 
and  that  neither  will  be  worth  having  with- 
out the  other.  You  know  what  It  would  mean 
among  over  300  million  people  in  that  part 
of  the  planet  If  we  turned  away,  admitting 
that  the  forces  of  freedom  do  not  have  the 
courage  of  the  Western  world's  expressed 
conviction. 

Yours  is  the  privilege  of  being  the  voice 
of  an  America  In  which  the  rest  of  us  can 
take  only  quieter  pride. 

It  was  a  heart-warming  experience  to  go, 
earlier  this  Fall,  to  Montreal,  and  to  see 
there  how  America  was  made  to  appear  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  as  beautiful  as  she  li 
in  person.  Hats?  Sure.  Movies?  Yes:  W.  C. 
Fields  saying  how  much  he  liked  to  look  at 
women,  but  he  wouldn't  want  to  own  one 
And  Bucky  Fuller's  geodesic  dome — \i1th  all 
its  spaciousness — and  the  blinds  that  didn't 
work,  seeming  some  way  to  give  the  proper 
lie  to  technology's  vaunted  stipremacy.  .^nd 
the  film  devoted  not  to  America's  prowess, 
but  to  her  children's  play. 

Your  assignment  Includes  the  counteract- 
ing, so  far  as  possible,  of  the  effect  of  knowl- 
edge advancing  right  now  so  much  more 
rapidly  than  understanding  The  largest 
questions  before  the  world  are  how  democ- 
racy is  to  work  when  a  smaller  and  smaller 
number  of  the  majority  know  what  has  to 
be  known  about  the  elements  which  are 
critical  In  crucial  decision-making,  how  a 
vacuum  of  values  is  to  be  presented  from 
developing  In  the  wake  of  a  hurricane  of 
change,  how  the  ever-enlarging  institutions 
an  ever-expanding  population  requires  are  to 
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^  .itered  so  as  to  give  Individuals  the  larger 
^unlty  for  participation  which  they- 
"f^iailv  the  younger  among  them— are  de- 

Kg  In  all  of  this  the  essential  equa- 
?fn  involves  the  relationship  of  understand- 
Tvo  knowledge,  of  social  to  scientific  In- 
JStion,  of  communication  (which  is  educa- 
rinnl  to  discovery.  .     ^   ^ 

k  this  too  glorified  a  concept  of  what  we 
J^ doing-  because  It  leaves  out  riots  and 
^ms  and  draft  card  burnings,  and  drugs— 
iTthe  other  5-.  facts  that  get  95  T.  of  the 
m^bucif,-  because  It  seems  to  be  about  hort- 
\Ls  and'  stars  when  our  days  are  filled  with 
Jroewriters.  endless  pieces  of  paper,  and  in- 
iJmlnable  talk,  talk,  talk? 

I  don't  think  so.  Neither  do  you. 

90  look  if  you  must,  scavengers  of  the 
oress  for  symptoms  of  "terror"  and  "hate" 
ind  "debauchery"  and  "betrayal." 

But  ask  us,  too.  whether  we  like  the  feel- 
inB  of  being,  each  of  us,  a  little  part  of  the 
^test  achievement  In  Man's  eternal  quest- 
laK  For  we  do. 

ut  us  after  you're  through  talking  about 
•debauchery  by  the  White  House."  whether 
were  proud  to  work  for  America— under  the 
leadership  of  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Hubert 
Humphrey.  For  we  are. 

Ask  us  whether  we  think  the  future  Is  a 
great,  magnificent  idea.  For  we  believe  greatly 
that  It  Is. 

THE  CASE  OF  LT.  COMDR.  MARCUS 
ARNHEITER,   U.S.   NAVY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RjcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  peo- 
ple have  expressed  Interest  in  the  unusual 
case  of  Lt.  Comdr.  Marcus  Amheiter,  U.S. 
Navj',  and  the  unorthodox  manner  in 
which  he  was  relieved  of  his  command  of 
a  warship  on  active  duty.  I  have  talked 
to  many  people  and  done  a  great  deal  of 
reading  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  a  fair 
Judgment  of  the  facts  and  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Arnheiter,  a  career  naval  officer, 
has  been  wronged  by  the  Navy.  I  am  also 
disturbed  over  the  fact  that  the  Navy  has 
not  been  as  candid  with  me  and  with  the 
press  as  It  has  an  obligation  to  be.  It  has 
not  always  stuck  to  the  facts  in  state- 
ments it  has  made  regarding  Lieutenant 
Commander  Amheiter. 

At  nrst,  it  was  very  difficult  to  find  out- 
spoken individuals  who  would  rally  to 
Amheiter's  support.  However,  because  of 
the  strange  circumstances  surrounding 
the  loss  of  this  command,  and  the  almost 
bizarre  parallels  between  this  case  and 
the  fictional  "Caine  Mutiny,"  many  peo- 
ple have  now  begun  to  express  their  con- 
cern of  the  Navy's  commission  of  what 
may  be  a  terrible  injustice.  We  all  realize 
It  Is  not  easy  for  an  active  officer  of  the 
line  to  speak  up  openly  and  criticize  de- 
cisions of  those  on  the  highest  levels  of 
command.  An  officer  will  only  do  this 
when  he  is  absolutely  convinced  that  the 
cause  he  is  speaking  out  for  Is  a  just  one. 
That  is  why  I  am  so  deeply  impressed 
with  the  letter  I  have  received  from  Capt. 
R.  G.  Alexander,  who  has  just  been  se- 
lected as  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
battleship  New  Jersey.  This  letter  ex- 


plains Captain  Alexander's  views  in  this 
case  and  is  accompanied  by  a  detailed 
summary  of  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  loss  of  Lieutenant  Commander 
Amheiter's  command.  Under  unanimous 
consent,  I  insert  excerpts  of  this  impor- 
tant statement  in  the  Record  because  I 
think  this  case  can  have  a  tremendous 
effect  on  the  morale  of  the  men  who  man 
our  ships  and  sail  the  seas  in  defense  of 
our  country. 
The  material  follows: 

Department  of  the  Navt, 
Philadelphia  Naval  Shiptard, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  7,  1967. 
Dear  Mr.  Resnick:  Sometime  past  you  ex- 
pressed   an    interest    in    the    case    of    Lcdr 
Marcus  Amheiter  U8N,  who  was  summarily 
relieved  of  command  of  USS  Vance  in  the 
Pacific  on  31  March  1966.  I,  too,  have  been 
following  this  case  with  considerable  interest. 
By  virtue  of  my  recent  assignment  to  the 
Bureau    of   Naval    Personnel    and   with    the 
approval  of  Admiral  Semmes,  I  was  able  to 
fully  Inform  myself  of  the  details  of  the  case 
pursuant  to  Mr.  Amheiter's  request  that  I  do 
so  in  order  to  advise  him. 

In  March  of  this  year  I  felt  that  In  the 
absence  of  additional"  evidence  or  testimony 
supporting  Mr.  Amheiter's  contention  that 
his  relief  was  unjustified,  the  case   against 
him   could   not   be   successfully   challenged, 
and  I  withdrew  my  support.  Recently  how- 
ever, there  have  come  to  hand  sworn  state- 
ments   by    former    crew    members    of    USS 
Vance   which    clearly   point    to   grossly   \in- 
satlsfactorv  disciplinary  and  administrative 
conditions' in  the  ship  at  the  time  that  Mr. 
Arnheiter    assumed    command.    The    state- 
ments of  these  crew  members  also  confirm 
Mr.  Amheiter's  contention  that  there  was  a 
deplorable  conspiracy  of  dissident,  incompe- 
tent officers  to  defea't  his  efforts  to  Improve 
the  ship.  It  is  now  obvious  that  this  con- 
spiracy caused  his  summary  relief  and  the 
ruination  of  his   career.  In   addition,  testi- 
monials   from    crew    members    are    now    In 
hand  which  are  highly  praiseworthy  of  the 
zeal,    effectiveness,    leadership,    and    profes- 
sional skill  of  the  former  Captain.  I  there- 
fore   have    now    given    Lcdr    Amheiter    my 
full  support  in  his  efforts  to  achieve  a  re- 
investigation of  this  case  as  a  first  step  to- 
wards   clearing    his    name.    Lcdr    Arnheiter 
recently  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
requesting   that   he   be   permitted,   together 
with  me.  to  attend  a  review  of  this  case  which 
the  Secretarj"  had  stated  he  would  receive. 
I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  Informing  him  that 
Mr.  Amheiter's  request  was  made  with  my 
knowledge  and  consent,  and  urging  favorable 
consideration. 

In  preparation  for  this  meeting,  I  pre- 
pared the  attached  statement  of  my  views  of 
the  case,  which  I  have  given  to  Mr.  Ignatius. 
Because  of  yotir  interest  In  this  matter  I  be- 
lieve you  should  receive  these  views  directly 
from  me. 

Very  respectfully, 

R.  G.  Alexander, 
Captain,    U.S.    Navy,    Prospective    Com- 
manding   Officer,    U.S.S.    New    Jersey, 
BB-62. 


officers,  because  of  the  strong  Interest  In  the 
case  by  the  officer  corps  of  the  Navy,  and 
because  of  the  Impending  treatment  of  the 
case  In  full  by  news  media  and  others. 

If  Lcdr  Arnheiter  was  In  fact  an  Incom- 
petent Commanding  Officer,  the  authority  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  to  remove  him, 
and  others,  from  command  p>osttlons  lor  the 
good  of  the  service  must  be  sustained,  re- 
gardless of  all  other  aspects  of  the  case. 

If  however  Lcdr  Amheiter  was  In  fact  a 
competent  Commanding  Officer,  whose  re- 
lief was  preclplUted  by  the  unfounded  al- 
legations of  disloyal  subordinates  who  suc- 
ceeded in  stampeding  naval  authorities  into 
taking  unjustified  summary  action  against 
him,  then  redress  is  due  not  only  to  Lcdr 
Arnheiter,  but  in  a  larger  sense  to  every 
Commanding  Officer  In  the  Service  because 
aU  of  them  are  affected  by  this  case. 


Statement  of  Capt.  Richard  G.  Alexander, 
U.S.  Navy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
ON  Behalf  of  Lt.  Comde.  Marcus  A.  Arn- 
heiter. U.S.  Navy 

Mr.  Secretary,  this  case  concerning  Lcdr 
Amheiter  Is  a  most  Important  and  delicate 
one  It  is  Important  because  it  goes  to  the 
roots  of  naval  dUcipUne  upon  which  the 
authority  of  a  Commanding  Officer  must  ulti- 
mately rest.  It  also  goes  to  the  roots  of  the 
Administrative  authority  delegated  to  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  in  entrusting  of- 
ficers with  or  removing  officers  from  positions 
of  command.  The  case  is  delicate  because  of 
the  strong  positions  already  taken  by  Senior 


New  evidence  has  arisen  since  the  case 
was  concluded  which  weighs  strongly  on  the 
side  of  Admiral  Baumberger's  two  endors- 
ments  favoring  Lcdr  Amheiter.  and  against 
the  conclusions  reached  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  Pacific  Fleet  and  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel. 

This  new  evidence.  In  my  opinion,  can 
achieve  two  vital  things.  It  can  throw  serious 
doubt  on,  if  not  destroy,  the  veracity  of  the 
principal  complainants  against  Lcdr  Arn- 
heiter. In  fact,  It  may  well  be  prima  facie 
evidence  against  several  Vance  officers  to 
support  Lcdr  Amheiter's  previously  sub- 
mitted charges  of  nurturing  coUuslon,  false 
official  statements  and  the  like.  In  addlUon, 
this  new  evidence  can  give  quite  a  different 
picture  than  was  presented  to  the  investigat- 
ing officer  of  the  conditions  In  US8  Vance 
with  which  Lcdr  Arnheiter  was  confronted, 
and  of  the  relief  with  which  his  remedial 
efforts  were  greeted  by  many  of  the  crew. 
Because  of  this,  he  requests  that  his  case 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  Court  of  Inquiry  in 
order  that  the  full  story  can  be  brought  to 
light  under  formal  procedures  prescribed  by 
the  Manual  for  Courts  Martial,  VS.  Navy. 

I  support  Lcdr  Amheiter  in  his  request, 
Mr.  Secretary;  however,  I  go  a  step  further 
to  conclude  that  on  the  basis  of  the  material 
now  in  existence  In  writing  concerning  the 
case  •  •  •  the  case  should  be  thrown  out, 
redress  given  to  Lcdr  Amheiter,  and  charges 
preferred  against  those  who  willfully 
wronged  him. 

,  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Secretary,  when  the  conniving  char- 
acter, lack  of  veracity,  deceltfulness,  dis- 
loyalty, and  premeditated  attempts  at  char- 
acter assassination  on  the  part  of  several 
principal  officers  In  USS  Vance,  which  can  be 
established  by  documentary  evidence  and 
sworn  testimony,  are  placed  on  one  hand; 
and  on  the  other  hand  one  places  the  pro- 
fessional ability  of  the  Commanding  Officer, 
his  consideration  for  subordinates,  his  zeal, 
his  determination  to  correct  the  shortcom- 
ings of  his  new  command,  all  of  which  are 
also  matters  which  can  meet  the  most  strin- 
gent mles  of  evidence,  there  Is  now  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  which  party  in  this  dispute  was 
deserving  of  commanding  support. 

.  •  •  •  • 

The  Executive  Officer.  Lt.  Hardy,  deflected 
a  complaint  concerning  the  Captain's  char- 
acter guidance  program  under  General  Order 
21  so  that  the  Captain  never  received  it.  Lt. 
Hardy  advised  the  complaining  officer,  who 
was  next  senior  on  board,  to  seek  help  from 
outside  the  ship,  thereby  setting  In  motion 
the  fatal  cvcie  of  clandestine  complaints 
which  eventually  precipitated  the  Captain's 
relief. 

,  •  •  •  • 

The  Operations  Officer,  Lt.  Generous,  with- 
in a  month  of  the  Captain's  reporting  and 
about  one  week  after  deploying  from  HawaU 
to  WestPAC,  was  violently  objecting  to  the 
Captain's  program  under  General  Order  31, 
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and  acUBg  on  the  Szecutlve  Officers  advice 
"to  seek  ouUlde  help  anonymously",  was 
writing  hysterically  to  a  jiailc«'  Chaplain  In 
Pearl  Harbor,  Invoking  the  Nurenberg  Tri- 
bunal to  support  his  acknowledged  dis- 
loyalty. The  program  of  the  Captain  was 
later  to  receive  the  commendation  ot  two 
senior  7th  Fleet  Chaplains  and  of  the  Navy 
Chief  of  Chaplains.  Other  testimony  is  now 
available  from  a  second  clase  petty  officer 
that  Lt.  Generous  spoke  openly  to  enlisted 
men  on  watch  of  the  log  being  kept  by  cer- 
tain officers  concerning  the  Captain  and 
stated  that  It  would  be  used  against  the 
Captain  at  some  future  time  •  •  •  In  addi- 
tion there  have  now  come  to  light  copies  of 
counterfeit  familygrams  (ship's  newspaper 
mailed  to  dependents)  and  a  bogus  plan-of- 
the-day  which  all  evidence  Indicates  were 
typed  on  Lt.  Generous'  personal  typewriter, 
on  forms  normally  in  the  custody  of  the 
EMcutlve  Officer.  This  famUygram  Is  utterly 
defamatory  of  the  Captain  in  content.  The 
plan-of-the-day  is  a  childish  attempt  to  ridi- 
cule the  fast-paced  activities  of  the  ship. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Throughout  the  period  of  Lcdr  Arnhelter's 
command,  he  was  openly  opposed  by  Lt  Gen- 
erous, who  passed  Judgment  on  the  Captain 
at  every  opporttinlty.  •  •  •  There  Is  little 
doubt  that  this  officer  was  Instrumental  In 
wrecking  the  career  of  a  dedicated,  profes- 
sional officer,  A  senior  petty  officer  who 
served  in  Vance  at  the  time  has  written: 
"Generous  was  the  senior  officer  aboard  who 
headed  the  conspiracy  against  the  Captain. 
It  is  remarkable,  except  for  a  few  instances, 
that  he  w?.s  able  to  undermine  the  Com- 
manding Officer  so  effectively". 

•  •  •  •  • 

One  final  comment,  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the 
veracity  of  certain  officers  in  that  ship.  As 
I  will  mention  in  detail  In  a  moment,  the 
ship  was  visited  by  a  young  Chaplain  sent 
to  check  on  morale.  This  officer  returned  to 
his  Commodore  with  six  pages  of  hear-say 
complaints  alleging  grossly  Improper  con- 
duct and  policies  on  the  part  of  Lcdr  Arn- 
heiter.  It  is  obvious  that  these  distortions 
and  falsehoods  were  furnished  by  certain 
Vance  officers.  Yet  the  investigation  which 
ensued  three  weeks  later  substantiated  only 
a  few  of  them.  Of  these  few,  when  reviewed 
by  Rear  Admiral  Baumberger  in  the  light  of 
circumstances  existing  at  the  time,  only  two 
remained.  These  two  Admiral  Baimiberger 
considered  not  significant.  In  my  view.  Mr. 
Secretary,  this  fact  alone  establishes  that 
within  the  Vance  wardroom  there  were,  by 
mid-March,  liars  and  disloyal  officers  bent 
on  assassinating  the  Captain  professionally. 
With  this  fact  clear,  how  can  the  later  testi- 
mony of  this  group  be  given  the  slightest 
credence? 

If  disloyalty  and  conspiracy  to  discredit 
their  Captain  becomes  a  strong  suspicion  In 
the  case  of  at  least  three  officers,  what  was 
the  condition  of  the  ship  over  which  these 
officers  had  been  presiding  for  up  to  a  year 
prior  to  Lcdr  Arnhelter's  arrival?  Here  the 
facts  as  testified  to  by  former  enlisted  crew 
members,  are  shocking,  Mr.  Secretary. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Since  publicity  of  Lcdr  Arnhelter's  case  on 
the  West  Coast,  former  crew  members  have 
come  forward  with  sworn  statements  of  con- 
ditions of  brutal  abuses  of  discipline,  lack  of 
officer  attention  to  administration  and  other 
disgusting  matters  which  vividly  describe 
the  situation  which  these  disloyal  officers 
were  presiding  over  and  tolerating.  Several 
of  the  enlisted  men's  statements  acknowl- 
edged that  they  were  aware  that  Mr,  Arn- 
helter's policies  were  temporarily  successful 
In  achieving  improvement.  One  chief  petty 
officer  states  that  his  tour  in  the  ship  was  the 
worst  in  his  18  year  service.  •   •   • 

Finally,  as  Lcdr  Amheiter  stated  in  his 
letter  to  you  of  1  September,  when  he  first 
asfiimaed  command  of  tJSS  Vance  in  Pearl 


Harbor  he  was  vigorously  instructed  by  the 
Rear  Admiral  commanding  the  Naval  Base 
concerning  the  unsavory  disciplinary  record 
of  bis  new  command  and  the  urgent  need 
for  the  Captain's  direct  attention  to  the 
matter. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  contrast  to  this  dismal  picture  of  a 
wretched  ship  under  disloyal  officers,  what 
is  the  true  picture  of  Lcdr  Amheiter?  The 
record  of  the  investigation  shows  what  was 
thought  of  him  by  disloyal  Uars  and  charac- 
ter assassins.  Can  we  believe  them?  Should 
we  care  what  they  think?  What  did  others 
think  of  him? 

•  •  •  •  * 

Admiral  Baumberger  twice  recommended 
Arnhelter's  restoration  to  command. 

If  Lcdr  Arnhelter's  actions  did  not  Indi- 
cate deficiencies  serious  enough  to  warrant 
his  abrupt  dismissal,  what  about  his  be- 
havior— that  Is,  his  conduct  and  relations 
with  his  officers  and  crew.  Was  he  a  bully? 
Was  he  slovenly  and  unkempt?  Was  he  a 
drunk,  a  coward,  a  cheat?  Did  he  cultivate 
favorites?  Did  he  by-pass  the  chain  of  com- 
mand below  him?  Was  he  overly  severe  in 
meting  out  punishment?  Did  he  abuse  his 
subordinate  with  recriminations  and  repri- 
mand? Did  he  demand  the  impossible  of  his 
men?  Did  he  exhaust  them?  These  are  some 
of  the  unsatisfactory  traits  of  other  Com- 
manding Officers  whose  behavior  and  atti- 
tudes have  made  them  unfit  for  command 
even  though  they  had  professional  compe- 
tence. The  record  of  this  investigaltlon  does 
not  indicate  that  any  of  these  descriptions 
Is  apt.  What  the  record  does  Indicate  is  that 
some  of  Lcdr  Arnhelter's  officers,  being  un- 
able to  attack  his  character  or  behavior,  as- 
sailed his  professional  competence.  •  •  • 
The  so  called  "findings"  of  Captain  Witter 
lie  in  this  general  area.  Rear  Admiral  Baum- 
berger demolishes  them  and  other  reviewing 
authorities  have  not  taken  Issue  with  Ad- 
miral Baumberger's  evaluation.  What  then, 
could  have  been  bothering  some  of  these 
Vance  officers? 

•  •  •  •  • 
These   officers   were  bothered   by  the  fact 

that  into  their  slovenly,  unseamanlike  lives 
there  had  arrived  a  new  Captain  whose  at- 
tributes they  wholly  failed  to  understand  or 
refused  to  accept.  Mr,  Amheiter  is  an  officer 
of  great  energy,  ability  and  high  standards. 
Bring  these  together  in  a  situation  offering 
the  challenges  of  a  "first  command"  and  you 
can  expect  action  Make  It  a  ship  like  Vance 
and  it  is  obvious  there  will  be  changes! 

•  •  •  •  • 
Before  coming  to  USS  Vance,  Lcdr  Am- 
heiter had  iDeen  Executive  Officer  of  USS 
IngersoU  (DD-6o2),  His  Commanding  Offi- 
cer's official  report  of  fitness  is  outstanding. 
However,  the  most  remarkable  evaluation  of 
an  officer  by  his  subordinates  that  I  have 
ever  seen  exists  In  letters  written  by  Inger- 
soU officers  (Including  the  Captain)  after 
they  had  heard  of  his  relief,  almost  a  vear 
after  he  had  left  their  ship.  Their  letters'  are 
part  of  the  record  of  the  case.  Mr.  Secretary, 
I  have  seen  thousands  of  otHcers  fitness  re- 
ports. I  have  yet  to  see  an  officer's  record 
which  gives  as  clear  a  picture  of  a  unique, 
respected,  dedicated,  competent,  and  suc- 
cessful officer  as  those  letters  do  of  Lcdr 
.Arnhelter.  I  submit  that  your  personal 
understanding  of  this  case  will  not  be  com- 
plete until  you  have  read  them.  They  indi- 
cate not  only  what  Mr,  Arnhelter's  methods 
and  objectives  were,  but  the  reaction  of  his 
subordinates — Initial  opposition,  followed 
by  acceptance  and  cooperation,  followed  by 
loyal  support  and  enormous  respect.  This 
one  Item  selected  from  the  detailed  analysis 
of  Mr,  Amheiter  drawn  by  Lt  Forkash,  MC, 
USNR.  will  Illustrate  the  tenor  of  the  evalu- 
ations reached  by  all  of  these  officers: 

"Of   all   the   officers   senior   to   me    under 
whom  I  served.  Lcdr  Amheiter  was  able  to 


lead  and  Inspire  his  subordlnatei  to  hl«ti«T 
levels  of  achievement  than  any  other  oiBom 
In  executive  or  command  authority,  it  i^i, 
the  consenfius  of  my  follow  Junior  offlaf, 
that  under  Lcdr  Amheiter  we  were  workio. 
for  an  officer  whooe  perfomanoe  and  pot«! 
tial  would  surely  bring  him  to  flag  rank." 

No  doubt  for  IngersoU  as  well  as  for  Vmim 
the  Impact  of  Lcdr  Arnhelter's  drive  and 
ability  was  felt  with  some  discomfort.  h«i 
is  a  graphic  deecrlption  of  this  effect  by  on* 
IngersoU  officer,  Ltjg  Novak,  USNR: 

"Commander  Amheiter  met  our  ship,  the 
U.S.S.  IngersoU  (DD-852).  at  Kaohsiung 
Formosa.  He  reUeved  Lcdr  Lawler  as  Executive 
Officer  and  sweeping  changes  immediatt]? 
occurred  In  daUy  routines.  He  vlgoroui.y 
attacked  slovenly  appearance  (of  ofllc«n 
enlisted  men  and  the  ship) ,  attitude  and  per.! 
formance  of  duty.  Duty-honor-country  be- 
came words  to  live  by.  Ship's  regulatlom 
which  had  been  conveniently  overlooked 
were  enforced. 

The  obvious  result  of  such  rapid  changej 
was  a  severe  reduction  In  morale,  Personallv 
I  have  never  seen  morale  fall  to  such  a  low 
ebb.  Men  were  working  hard  and  putting  !c 
extra  hours.  Gripes  could  be  heard  in  almts; 
all  quarters. 

The  officers  (Including  myself)  and  clilefs 
objected  most  strenuously,  as  they  were  ex. 
pected  to  set  the  example.  The  next  loudest 
group  was  that  of  the  lax  petty  officers  who 
had  spent  the  majority  of  their  tours  of  duty 
on  small  ships.  Only  the  new  arrivals  from 
Boot  Cimp.  the  efficient  petty  officers  and 
the  men  who  were  recently  transferred  from 
large  ships  remained  calm. 

The  level  of  morale  began  to  rise  a  few 
months  later  as  new  standards  of  waMi 
standing,  personal  appearance  and  appear- 
ance of  the  ship  became  accepted.  Pride  la 
the  Navy  and  in  the  ship  became  very  notice- 
able. Rated  men  acted  more  like  petty  officers; 
Junior  officers  began  to  act  like  professionals 

During  his  tour  on  IngersoU.  the  ship  liter- 
ally "pulled  Itself  up  by  its  bootstraps,"  The 
ship  evolved  from  a  scroungy  "Tin  Can"  tc 
a  first-class  fighting  ship,  staffed  by  compe- 
tent and  well  trained  men," 

•  •  *  •  • 

Keeping  in  mind  the  evaluation  of  Inge:- 
soil's  officers  and  Lt,  Novak's  description  oj 
the  "Amheiter  method,"  these  evaluations 
by  Junior  and  senior  Vance  sailors  are  most 
pertinent: 

Seaman  Hlmebaugh  (8  April  1966)  :  "I  felt 
proud  when  he  (the  Captain)  held  frequent 
inspections  in  order  that  the  ship  would  be 
"more  squared  away"  .  .  .  We  had  adven- 
tures that  I  know  I  will  remember  for  many 
years  to  come  ...  No  matter  what  happens 
to  Capt.  Arnhelter,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  he  was  competent  CO.  and  that  he 
deserved  the  respect  of  every  crew  mem- 
ber .  .  ." 

Radioman  Striker  Burkholder  (3  April 
1966 )  :  "He  ( the  Captain  )  promised  the  crew 
that  they  would  see  some  action  and  he  tried 
to  do  Just  that.  He  did  get  some  enemy 
targets  for  the  Vance  to  fire  on.  The  men 
that  went  to  the  beaches  are  now  up  for 
commendations  because  the  ex-Captaln  saw, 
as  many  othe.'-s  saw.  that  it  could  have  been 
a  dangerous  mission  even  though  the  trip  tlie 
men  took  was  uneventful.  My  opinion  Is  tiiat 
the  ex-CapUin  of  the  USS  Vance  (DER-387). 
Lcdr  Marcus  A.  Amheiter,  was  a  Captain  that 
looked  out  for  the  crew  .  .  ." 

Second  Class  Petty  Officer  Mathews  (April 
1966)  :  "The  ship  was  Infested  with  roaches, 
the  crew  wore  sloppy  torn,  and  dirty  uni- 
forms. When  Lcdr  Arnhelter  came  aboard  all 
this  changed.  He  had  the  welfare  and  appear- 
ance of  the  crew  as  two  of  his  main  concerns. 
He  organized  and  arranged  for  recreation  for 
the  crew.  He,  I  feel,  wanted  us  to  do  our  Jobe 
as  t>est  we  could,  look  smart,  and  get  us  as 
much  enjoyment  out  of  life  and  the  Navy  as 
possible.  .  .  If  Lcdr  Amheiter  made  any  mis- 
takes, it  was  probably  trying  too  hard." 
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Chief  Teoman  Young  (3  AprU  1966)  :  He 
,«tUled  pride  In  her  petty  officers,  conducted 
^effective  leadership  and  character  guid- 
*^J  nrogram  which  Included  gathering  the 
Jlw  on  the  fantaU  to  Instill  in  them  a  sense 
f  nride  in  themselves,  their  ship  and  their 
IS  .  •  He  constantly  kept  the  crew  lii- 
f^ed  on  what  was  going  on  even  at  their 
oT  stations  by  use  of  the  Internal  com- 
munications .  .  •" 


did,  that  I  could  see  or  was  aware  of,  that 
changed  things  in  our  routine  or  way  of  doing 
things,  was  for  the  best  Interest  of  the  ship 
so  that  the  ship  could  be  more  like  a  man 
of  war.  I  believe  the  capability  of  the  ship  to 
fight,  and  the  overall  spirit  of  the  ship  as 
a  uarship.  increased  as  a  result  of  Lcdr 
Arnhelter's  policies  and  actions.  He  kept 
talking  about  Vance  being  better  than  the 
rest  of  the  ships,  and  he  tried  hard  to  make 
this  so.  I  believe  he  was  succeeding." 


Sienalman  First  Class  Boson  ( 5  June  1966    : 
..t  sened  on  board  USS  Vance  for  nearly  14 
months   the  last  three  of  which  were  under 
fhe  command  of  Lcdr  M,  A,  Arnhelter,  USN 
TM^ine  the  first  9  months  (before  Lcdr  Am- 
hTter  assumed  command)   the  ship  was  not 
"v.  vmd  of  warship  you  normally  think  of 
«hen  vou  think  of  destroyers.  In  other  words 
The  ship  was  lax.  The  barrier  patrols  lessened 
combat  effectiveness.  The  ship  went  to  GQ 
at  the  most  from  4  to  8  times  during  all  the 
time  I  was  on  board  up  to  the  time  Lcdr  Am- 
heiter came  aboard.  On  the  first  Market  Time 
Patrol  under  Lcdr  Wright,  the  ship  usually 
ooerated  well  out  to  seaward,  and  hardly  ever 
came  in  close  to  shore  where  on  this  past 
cruise  Lcdr  Amheiter  took  us.  The  great  ma- 
(oritv  of  Vietnamepe  Junks  and  sampans  op- 
erate well  within  three  miles  of  the  coastline. 
Lcdr  Arnhelter  took  the  ship  there  to  prose- 
cute a  visit  and  search  effort  all  around  the 
clock  When  he  was  CO,,  we  had  more  oper- 
ations because  there  were  so  many  Junks  to 
search    and   inspect,   Lcdr   Amheiter   would 
have  two  forward  and  two  aft  alongside  all  at 
once  at  the  same  time  having  the  two  boats 
in  the  water  also  looking  for  VC  carrying 
contrabrand, 

•The  Captain  alwavs  seemed  very  con- 
cerned about  the  welfare  of  the  crew.  He 
talked  to  us  at  length  both  on  the  fantall. 
over  the  speaker,  and  individually  as  he 
walked  around  the  ship.  He  was  alwavs  ask- 
ing for  suggestions  and  ways  to  miproye 
things  He  wanted  everyone  to  have  pride  in 
themselves  and  in  their  ship.  He  did  so  many 
things  It  was  difficult  for  many  of  the  offi- 
cers and  men  to  keep  up  with  them  all.  From 
suddenly  bcinp  a  .sHip  full  of  people  content 
to  live  quietly  doing  nothing  and  with  not 
many  requirements,  the  Captain  changed  all 
that  to  a  lot  of  activity,  something  to  do  all 
the  time,  keeping  people  hopping,  makmg 
them  forget  the  boredom  and  making  them 
get  involved  in  the  war  effort  in  every  way 
he  could  think  of.  Some  people  thought  he 
was  trying  to  do  too  much,  and  they  com- 
pared what  he  was  doing  with  what  the  ship 
liad  done  on  Its  last  cmlse. 

"The  morale  of  the  ship,  during  the  period 
Lcdr  Amheiter  was  Captain,  was  good  and 
getting  better.  The  things  that  he  did  for 
the  crew  were  obvious  and  they  appreciated 
it  I  think.  The  time  he  gave  the  crew  the 
party  In  Guam  and  went  from  table  to  table 
offering  cigars  made  a  big  hit  with  the  men. 
He  also  leamed  about  the  ship's  problems 
with  all  the  fights  and  the  lack  of  discipline 
they  had  In  the  Ist  Division.  He  promised  to 
do  all  he  could  to  Increase  the  authority  of 
petty  officers.  One  of  the  things  the  Captain 
did  to  keep  morale  as  good  as  it  was  during 
his   cruise    was    his    keeping    everyone    In- 
formed about  what  was  doing  on,  what  wa^ 
happening  each  day,  before  It  happened  and 
while  it  was  happening,  so  the  crew  wouldn't 
think  they  were  overworking  all  for  noth- 
ing  The  ship  was  fuU  of  cockroaches  tintU 
Lcdr  Arnhelter  took  over.  He  was  a  man  who 
believed   In   getting   things   done.    Once   he 
started  to  do  things,  he  never  did  them  half- 
assed.  He  always  tried  to  do  things  better  and 
more   completely   than   others.   He    did   his 
duty.  He  had  more  Junks  searched,  he  had 
a  better  armed  crew,  he  had  a  ship  that  fired 
at  the  enemy,  he  kept  the  ship  looking  more 
squared  away  than  before,  kept  the  officers 
and  men  looking  better,  and  so  on. 
"In  my  opinion,  everything  the  Captain 
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Where  did  strength  and  where  did  weak- 
ness lie  in  that  ship?  Who  stood  for  duty, 
honor,  country,  and  who  was  disloyal? 
Whose  standards  would  you  commend  to  a 
voung  officer  today?  Those  of  Hardy, 
Generous,  and  Belmonte?  Whose  efforts  were 
deserving  of  command  support  and  who 
should  have  been  censured? 

After  this  comparison  of  the  qualities  and 
actions  of  the  disputants,  if  any  doubt  re- 
mains, that  the  full  weight  of  conunand 
support  should  have  been  given  to  the  Cap- 
tain, one  should  then  examine  a  separate 
but  related  aspect  of  this  case— the  manner 
in  which  the  case  was  handled  once  credence 
was  given  to  sheer  rumor  and  heresay.  Here 
we  find  actions  taken  which  not  only  vio- 
late U,S,  Navy  Regulations,  to  the  terrible 
disadvantage  of  the  Commanding  Officer,  but 
which  also  violate  elementary  common  sense 
In  pursuing  impartial  justice. 

.  .  •  •  • 

WhUe    Lcdr    Arnhelter   had    conunand    of 
USS  Vance,  a  Uttle  over  3  months,  he  had  re- 
ceived one  and  only  one  mild  caution  from 
his  Squadron  Commander  in  Pearl  Harbor. 
This  was  contained  in  a  courteous,  friendly, 
helpful  and  encouraging  letter,  which  men- 
tioned that  religious  services  were  a  sensi- 
tive area  and  that  religion  must  be  kept  out 
of   any   "all-hands"   evolution   to   avoid   the 
problem  of  compulsory  attendance  at  wor- 
ship. This  letter  was  received  by  Lcdr  Arn- 
helter m  West  PAC   and  was  responded  to 
promptly,  with  assurances  being  given  to  the 
Commodore  that  the  problem  was  recognized 
and  that  the  character  guidance  program  of 
the  command  was  being  conducted  accord- 
ingly.    Aside     from     this     straight-forward, 
friendly,  manlv.  advice  from  a  senior.  Lcdr 
Arnhelter  received  no  other  query  or  com- 
plaint regarding  conditions  In  his  ship  until 
he  received  message  orders  on  31  March  an- 
nouncing his  summary  relief.  Within  twelve 
hours  he  was  under  guard  in  his  cabin,  hav- 
ing been  relieved  by  another  Escort  Squadron 
Commander  who  gave  no  explanation.  After 
a  night  under  guard  he  was  kicked  off  his 
ship.  Four  days  later  he  was  confronted  in 
an  investigation  with  an  amazing  chain  of 
damning,  ruinous  allegations  that  were  be- 
wildering In  scope  and  vlclousness.  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, what  aU  of  your  officers  will  demand 
to  know  is  Just  how  in  hell  this  could  hap- 
pen in  the  United  States  Navy! 


Several  weeks  prior  to  the  actual  relief, 
Cdr  MiUigan  in  Subic  Bay  had  received  a 
telephone  call  from  the  Vance's  Squadron 
Commander  in  Pearl  Harbor  requesting  that 
MlUlgan  check  on  conditions  in  that  ship 
since  there  were  rumors  among  some  depend- 
ents of  a  morale  problem  on  board.  There- 
upon Commander  MlUlgan  arranged  to  have 
his  staff  Chaplain.  Lt,  Dando.  a  neophyte 
with  less  than  5  months  in  the  Navy,  visit 
Vance  to  observe  conditions.  Upon  his  return 
Lt.  Dando  submitted  a  six  page  written  re- 
port alleging  horrendous  problems  in  Vance 
stemming  from  the  conduct  and  policies  of 
the  Commanding  Officer.  Virtually  all  of 
these  allegations  were  based  on  hearsay. 
•  •  • 

Armed  with  these  reports  Odr.  MllUgan 
was  in  Subic  Bay  when  Vance  arrived  in 
ManUa  for  rest  and  upkeep.  Cdr.  MlUlgan 
consulted    members    of    the    staffs    of    two 


destroyer  flotilla  commanders  who  were  ef- 
fecting a  relief  In  Subic.  MUllgan  was  cau- 
tioned by  a  staff  member  to  visit  the  ship, 
advise  Commander  Amheiter  of  the  allega- 
Uons  and  check  them  on  the  spot  before 
taking  the  matter  to  higher  authority.  He 
declined  to  do  this,  sought  a  hearing  with 
the  two  Admirals,  and  persuaded  them  on 
the  basis  of  his  unverified  information  to 
obtain  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  authority 
to  relieve  Arnhelter  suirunarlly,  BuPers  au- 
thority was  obtained,  and  local  orders  were 
prepared  ordering  Cdr,  MlUlgan  to  effect  the 
relief  and  fo  conduct  a  preliminary  investi- 
gation of  conditions  in  Vance. 

Cdr  MlUigan  hlmseU  described  his  method 
of  conducting  his  preUmlnary  investigation. 
He  placed  a  note  in  the  ships'  Plan-of-the 
Day  "stating  that  he  was  available  to  any 
man  who  had  anything  to  say  pro  or  con 
about  events  in  the  ship  since  22  December  , 
the  date  of  Lcdr  Arnhelter's  commencement 
in  command.  Under  these  circumstance.  In 
which  their  Captain  had  been  summarily 
reUeved  In  amazing  fashion,  the  crew  of 
Vance  was  alive  with  rumors.  Certainly 
Arnhelter  had  done  something  scandalous! 
Into  Cdr  Milligan's  cabin  came  the  ship's 
malcontents  to  unload  their  complaints  One 
would  have  expected  those  who  respected 
Amheiter  to  be  stunned  into  silence.  Amaz- 
ingly, some  brave  souls  came  forward  on  his 
behalf  Cdr  MiUigan  then  sent  a  selection  of 
statements  to  Capt  Witter  In  Subic  Bay.  who 
by  then  had  been  designated  to  conduct  an 
informal,  one-man  investigation. 

Mr  Secretary,  consider  Cdr  MiUlgan's  posi- 
tion' He  had  perpetrated  an  unheard-of 
reUef  of  a  Commanding  Officer  in  violation 
of  Article  1404  of  U.S.  Navy  Regulations 
which  requires  that  charges  and  complaints 
against  an  officer  be  given  him  in  writing, 
and  in  violation  of  Article  C-7801  of  the 
BuPers  Manual,  which  provides  safeguards 
against  the  preemptory  action  MlUlgan 
initiated.  His  conduct  was  so  unmanly  as  to 
inspire  Instant  contempt.  And  now  he  had  to 
Justlfv  what  he  had  brought  about.  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, was  Cdr  MiUigan  competent  to  be 
an  impartial  investigator? 

Now,  Sir.  consider  the  officers  In  Vance  who 
had  Initiated  the  rumor  and  slander  against 
the  Captain,  Thev  had  exceeded  beyond  their 
wildest  expectations.  The  Captain  was  gone! 
But  the  show  was  not  over  There  would  be 
an  investigation.  Having  lied,  exaggerated 
and  misrepresented  before,  could  they  be  ex- 
pected now  to  be  objective  and  truthful? 

Then  Mr.  Secretarv.  consider  Capt  Witter. 
With  no  prior  knowledge  of  this  situation 
he  was  suddenlv  caught  as  investigating 
officer  of  an  action  which  two  flag  officers  in 
his  chain  of  command  had  already  perpe- 
trated. Mr.  Secretary,  could  Capt  Witter 
qualify  as  an  Impartial  Investigating  officer? 
There  Is  more,  Mr.  Secretary.  Consider  now 
Rear  Admirals  Irvine  and  King,  the  two 
FlotUla  Commanders  who  Jointly  authorized 
the  relief.  They  had  done  so  without  a  shred 
of  substantiation.  They  had  by-passed  every 
one  of  the  safeguards  of  the  BuPers  Manual. 
They  had  not  enforced  Navy  Regulations 
Article  1404,  Mr.  Secretary,  as  convening  au- 
thority of  the  investigation.  Admiral  King 
was  its  first  reviewer.  Was  he  competent  to 
be  objective? 


Suffice  it  to  sav.  Mr  Secretary,  that  when 
this  fantastic  fishing  expedition  to  support 
an  Improper,  cowardlv.  preemptory  action 
against  a  Commanding  Officer,  which  passed 
as  an  Investigation,  reached  Rear  Admiral 
Batunberger,  he  had  the  good  sense  and 
courage  to  twice  recommend  In  effect  that 
the  whole  mess  be  thrown  out  and  that  re- 
dress be  made  to  Lcdr  Arnhelter,  If  such 
was  possible. 

Again  Mr.  Secretary.  I  ask  the  question 
that  your  entire  officer  <x)rp8  will  sooa  ask. 
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How  U  such   a  thing  possible  In  the  VS. 
Navy? 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  offer  a  conclusion  from  this 
for  your  consideration — not  as  my  own  but 
because  you  should  be  forewarned  that  It  will 
be  embraced  by  all  but  the  most  charitable 
observer.  It  Is  that  because  the  case  was 
handled  so  badly  by  authorities  In  Sublc  Bay 
they  had  to  Justify  their  flawed  and  extra 
legal  means  by  demolishing  Lcdr  Arnhelter. 
The  end  had  to  be  constructed  to  ensure  ac- 
ceptance of  what  they  had  done. 


It  Is  an  easy  thing  for  rumor  and  false- 
hood, If  uncontested,  to  destroy  a  reputa- 
tion anywhere.  In  the  Navy,  our  vulnerability 
Is  particular  and  peculiar.  The  fruits  of  many 
years  of  experience,  and  the  sense  of  falrplay 
and  manliness  which  are  Inherent  In  the 
character  of  an  officer  He  behind  the  safe- 
guarding regulations  which  were  violated  In 
this  case.  Only  the  most  patent,  proven  der- 
eliction on  the  part  of  the  accused  could 
justify  this  treatment.  Par  from  proving  this 
dereliction,  the  evidence  In  the  case  now 
points  clearly  In  the  opposite  direction. 

If  I  may  end  on  a  personal  note:  Last 
March.  In  the  absence  of  the  evidence  which 
la  now  available  to  construct  a  more  com- 
plete view  of  this  episode,  I  concluded  there 
was  no  effective  way  to  challenge  the  deci- 
sions reached  In  the  case.  I  withdrew  my 
support.  I  went  further  and  took  a  stand 
against  Mr.  Arnhelter.  To  have  withdrawn  my 
support  was  prudent.  But  to  turn  against 
him  was  pusillanimous.  I  hope  my  statement 
today,  In  addition  to  presenting  the  case  for 
Mr.  Arnhelter.  will  also  encourage  others  to 
re-examine  views  and  positions  they  have 
previously  taken. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  present- 
ing this  statement. 


GREECE  UNDER   DICTATORSHIP- 
ZORBA  MUST  RISE  AGAIN 

Mr.  MGNTOOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Edwards]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  days  ago  I  placed  in  the 
Record  a  brief  and  moving  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post,  superbly 
written  by  Mr.  Christopher  Janus,  prom- 
inent Chicago  investment  banker  and 
president  of  the  Greek  Heritage  Founda- 
tion. The  letter  dealt  with  the  inherent 
tragedy  of  the  Greek  nation  under  a 
military  dictatorship  and  hinted  at  the 
Implications,  moral  and  strategic,  in- 
volved In  the  American  reaction. 

Mr.  Janus  has  now  written  a  more  ex- 
tensive article  on  the  Greek  situation.  It 
appeared  in  the  November  12.  1967.  issue 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  In  my  judg- 
ment, this  is  perhaps  the  best  analysis 
of  the  Greek  coup  and  its  consequences 
to  appear  in  the  American  press.  His 
message,  to  businessmen  who  prefer  to 
do  business  with  "efficient"  dictators, 
and  to  a  U.S.  public  and  Government  not 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  destructive 
character  of  the  junta,  comes  from  a 
man  who  Is  an  authority  on  modem 
Greece. 

During  World  War  n  Christopher 
Janus  helped  organize  Greek  war  relief 
and  was  chief  of  the  Greek  desk  of  the 


American  division  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Admin- 
istration. After  the  Germans  moved  out, 
he  served  in  Greece  as  chief  of  Balkan 
intelligence  for  UNRRA.  Mr.  Janus  is 
publisher  of  the  scholarly  hard-cover 
quarterly.  Greek  Heritage,  whose  art 
work  and  articles  by  the  world's  great- 
est Greek  scholars,  has  drawn  wide  crit- 
ical acclaim.  As  President  of  the  Greek 
Heritage  Foundation,  he  annually  leads 
an  American  pilgrimage  to  Athens  for  an 
intellectual  symposium  sponsored  by  the 
foundation.  He  is  personally  acquainted 
with  the  postwar  leaders  of  Greece.  The 
article  is  based  on  his  observations  dur- 
ing his  latest  trip,  from  which  he  re- 
cently returned. 

I  would  like  to  make  some  additional 
observations  concerning  the  Greek  junta 
and  the  short-term  and  long-term  conse- 
quences of  Its  continued  stay  In  power. 
First,  the  junta's  claim  that  it  moved 
to  prevent  a  Communist  takeover  is  not 
supported  by  competent  observers.  The 
New  York  Times,  which  had  been  crit- 
ical of  the  Pai>andreous.  father  and 
son,  nevertheless  editorialized  on  the  day 
after  the  coup  that  the  coup  was  a  mis- 
take, that  there  was  "no  clear  and  pres- 
ent danger"  of  a  Communist  takeover, 
and  that  Greece  had  survived  even  the 
two  bloody  Communist  Insurrections  of 
the  late  1940's  without  resort  to  dictator- 
ship.  Our  own  U.S.  State  Department 
concedes  that  there  was  no  danger  of  a 
Communist  takeover. 

Second,  the  jimta  claims  that  it  is 
interested  only  in  "cleansing"  Greece 
and  restoring  democracy,  not  In  power. 
But  as  Mr.  Janus  suggests,  the  colonels 
are  interested  In  power.  It  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged in  the  United  States  and 
Greece,  that  a  "big  junta"  group  existed, 
made  up  of  palace,  high  military  officers, 
and  some  members  of  the  establishment. 
The  takeover  device  was  to  be  the 
NATO-approved  Prometheus  plan,  orig- 
inally devised  as  a  means  to  prevent  a 
Communist  takeover. 

In  early  1967  this  plan  was  dusted  ofif 
by  the  "big  junta"  to  use  In  the  event  of 
a  Papandreou-Center  Union  victory  In 
the  scheduled  May  28  elections — that  is, 
a  victory  by  the  non -Communist  left  and 
center.  The  colonels  stole  the  plan,  and 
in  their  own  power  play  beat  the  "big 
junta"  to  the  punch.  It  was  a  power  grab 
later  excused  in  antl-Communlst  terms. 
A  supporter  of  the  "big  junta"  has  rue- 
fully descrifc>ed  it  as  "the  wrong  people 
pushing  the  right  button  at  the  wrong 
time." 

Third,  although  the  coup  was  made  by 
the  militar>-,  to  effect  a  change,  eco- 
nomic considerations,  as  Mr.  Janus 
pointed  out,  are  crucial.  We  should  not 
be  Indifferent  to  the  leverage  we  can  ex- 
ercise via  our  economic  power. 

Fourth,  American  apologists  for  the 
junta  usually  point  to  the  preparation  of 
a  new  constitution  as  justification  for 
American  condonement  of  the  junta.  The 
truth  Is  that  the  new  constitution  has  a 
large  element  of  hoax  in  it.  The  junta  did 
not  seize  power  because  of  a  passion  for 
constitutional  reform.  Indeed,  the  "new 
constitution"  is  a  football,  naively  looked 
upon  by  some  Americans  as  a  device,  a 
mechanism  to  nudge  the  colonels  back 
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to  democracy,  and  looked  upon  cynically 
by  the  junta  as  a  stalling  device.  There 
has  never  been  any  clear  showing  that 
the  old  constitution  was  bad.  Further- 
more, what  comes  out  is  likely  to  be  far 
worse. 

When  Americans  hear  of  a  new  consti- 
tution being  written,  they  may  think  of 
something  like  the  Maryland  or  New 
York  constitutional  conventions.  There 
Is  no  comparison.  The  new  Greek  constl- 
tution  will  be  the  product  of  a  situation 
that  in  my  judgment  is  indefensible.  The 
constitutional  law  experts,  including 
some  appointed  agaiixst  their  will,  are 
merely  submitting  individual  drafts  fol- 
lowing the  guidelines  laid  down  by  the 
junta.  There  is  no  evidence  that  they 
have  ever  met  in  a  body,  either  publicly 
or  privately.  When  the  draft  is  submitted 
on  December  15,  the  junta  will  have,  by 
Its  own  decree,  8  months  to  review  and 
rewrite  it.  The  Greek  people,  then,  hav- 
ing had  no  voice  In  choosing  the  people 
drafting  the  constitution,  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  publicly  debate  it  or  criticize  It 
in  the  censored  press.  It  is  a  sad  state  of 
affairs. 

Fifth.  U.S.  officials  frequently  condone 
the  jimta  on  the  basis  of  milltarj-  con- 
siderations, especially  citing  the  fact  that 
during  the  Israel-Arab  war,  Greece  pro- 
vided a  haven  for  U.S.  evacuees  and  a 
staging  area  for  U.S.  military-  forces.  This 
sounds  persuasive  imtll  the  question  is 
asked,  "Would  not  every  other  postwar 
Greek  government  have  done  the  same 
thing?"  The  answer  is  a  resounding 
"Yes."  Furthermore,  to  those  who  seem 
to  look  only  to  military  considerations 
and  ignore  moral  and  political  consider- 
ations, I  say  to  you  that  a  democratic 
Greece  will  make  for  a  healthier  NATO 
ally  than  a  Greece  under  a  dictators 
heel. 

And  now,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, the  excellent  article  by  Mr.  Janus 
follows : 

A  Message  Prom  Gretce 
(By  Christopher  Janus) 
George  Papandreou  had  Just  been  released 
from  house  arrest  when  I  met  him  In  Athens. 
And  he  quickly  dispelled  any  notion  that 
his  freedom  had  been  purchased  by  a  promise 
of  silence. 

He  had  a  message  for  the  free  world— 
which  no  longer  Includes  Greece. 

"Don't  let  up  your  pressure  from  abroad," 
he  said.  "No  matter  how  much  It  hurts  us 
here — no  matter  how  much  Greeks  have  to 
suffer — you  must  not  let  up  the  pressure." 

The  old  man,  former  prime  minister  of 
Greece,  was  referring  to  the  economic  pres- 
sure that  has  been  applied  to  his  country 
since  military  leaders  seized  control  of  the 
government  last  AprU  21. 

"We  must  get  rid  of  the  junta,"  he  said. 
"And  the  constitution  must  be  restored  as 
soon  as  possible." 

The  urgency  of  his  appeal  was  not  over- 
stated. There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  a  con- 
tinuation of  military  rule  could  plunge 
Greece  Into  a  full-scale  civil  war. 

A  solution  to  the  problem  rests  partly  at 
least  In  the  hands  of  businessmen  outside 
of  Greece — in  America  and  other  countries. 
And  many  of  those  men,  unfortunately,  have 
demonstrated  a  shocking  disregard  for  the 
facts  and  morality  of  the  Greek  situation. 

Greece  Is  very  efficient  these  days,  and  busi- 
nessmen of  course  are  In  favor  of  efficiency. 
Just  the  same,  I  have  been  appalled  to  hear 
the  military  dictatorship  supported  by  such 
prominent  AmerlcanjR  as  John  Nuveen,  first 
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,v,rf  of  the  Marshall  Plan  in  Greece;  Spyros 
^wfnras  president  of  20th  Century  Pox.  and 
gf^"^'  Pappas,    president    of    Esso-Pappas 

'•''paDPas  gave  our  group  a  luncheon  In 
ithens  at  the  yacht  club  overlooking  the 
hlrborHe  stood  up  and  proposed  a  toast. 

■■■Ton  can  get  things  done  now,"  he  said. 
..oplleve  me,  Chris.  I  don't  have  to  wait  six 
months  to  get  a  contract  signed.  There  is 
^rbllitv   There  Is  order.  There  Is  no  graft. 

T  could  not  drink  that  toast.  Order  and 
stabiUtv  are  no  trick,  after  all,  when  you  are 
vrirfine  a  gun  to  someone's  head. 

■nie  gun  was  easily  Justified,  of  course. 
The  military  had  to  take  over  to  prevent 
.communist  coup  masterminded  by  An- 
dreas Papandreou,  son  of  the  onetime  prime 

"^■mReds  were  plotting  to  seize  control  of 
nreece  by  armed  force.  If  necessary.  Or  they 
^  infiltrated  the  Center  Union  Party  of 
the  left-wing  Papandreous,  and  they  were 
confident  of  winning  power  in  the  election^ 
scheduled  for  May  28.  Either  way.  they  had 
to  be  stopped. 

That  was  the  theory.  So  everywhere  I  went 
m  Greece  I  asked  the  same  question. 

Where  was  the  evidence  to  substantiate 
that  Communist  plot? 

■My  boy,"  said  Pappas,  "there  are  carloads 
of  evidence." 

■Where?"  I  asked.  _ 

"Why  do  you  care  where  It  Is?  ne 
answered. 

I  put  the  question  to  the  prime  minister. 
Constantlne  KoUlas. 

"We  have  flies  and  files  of  evidence,     he 

isld. 

"Where?"  I  asked. 

"For  now,"  he  said,  "you'll  have  to  take 
mv  word  for  It." 

I  asked  everybody.  But  I  never  saw  one 
piece  of  evidence. 

Were  there  masses  of  troops  on  the  Al- 
banian border,  ready  to  march  in?  Were 
'iere  hundreds  of  Communists  up  in  the 
mountains  with  grenades  and  guns,  led  by 
some  Greek  Castro? 

Why  in  fact  was  the  military  takeover 
bloodless,  as  they  boasted?  Why  wasn't  there 
a  Bhot  fired? 

Because   there   was   nobody   to   shoot  at. 

Th&t'S   Whv. 

As  for  Andreas  Papandreou— who  remains 
in  prison— I  have  known  him  for  30  years. 
And  he  is  not  a  Communist.  He  is  a  liberal, 
yes  but  I  think  I  would  place  him  politically 
somewhere  to  the  right  of  President  John  P. 
Kennedy.  That  opinion  Is  shared.  I  might 
add.  by  everv  friend  I  have  who  knows  Andy, 
including  high-placed  American  officials. 

For  what  It's  worth.  I  also  have  my  opin- 
ion of  the  military  strongmen — of  Col. 
George  Papadopoulos  and  Brig.  Styllanos 
Patakos.  I  have  met  both  of  them,  and  I  do 
not  believe  for  a  moment  that  they  sin- 
cerely feared  a  Communist  plot. 

The  government  Indeed  was  weak  and  cor- 
rupt and  not  very  efficient.  They  are  sin- 
cere about  that.  From  my  knowledge  of  these 
men  and  their  mentalities,  however,  I  be- 
lieve they  are  mainly  Interested  In  their  own 
power. 

They  are  power-hungry  men — Just  as  mad 
for  power  as  any  dictator.  That  Is  the  essen- 
tial fact  about  them,  and  I  think  their  mo- 
tive for  taking  over  In  Greece  was  Just  as 
Bimple  as  that. 

Papadopoulos  now  Is  trying  to  maneuver 
King  Constantlne  to  appoint  him  a  vice 
prime  minister— a  new  title  that  would  give 
him  more  authority  and  respectability,  com- 
ing from  the  king. 

That  is  the  next  move.  But  I  do  not  think 
the  king  will  go  along  with  it. 

The  king  looked  awfully  tired  and  hag- 
gard when  I  saw  him  at  the  palace.  The  last 
time  I  saw  him  there  he  was  very  relaxed 
and  happy.  He  and  the  queen  brought  the 
baby  out.  and  we  talked  about  Mayor  Daley. 
This  time  the  king  was  serious  and  quiet 


and    far    more    reserved     than    usual.     He 
seemed  to  have  aged  a  lot  since  April. 

He  has  been  traveling  all  over  the  country 
by  helicopter,  trvlng  to  meet  as  many  of  the 
people  as  possible.  I  don't  think  he  knew  in 
advance  what  the  military  were  up  to.  and  I 
believe  the  people  are  convinced  that  he  is 
doing  all  he  can  to  restore  the  constitution. 
The  Junta,  of  course,  has  promised  there 
will  be  a  constitution  to  vote  on  early  next 
year.  But  there  is  u-idespread  pessimism 
about  that,  and  the  average  Greek,  in  fact. 
Just  doesn't  believe  it. 

A  member  of  Parliament  came  to  my  hotel 
room  in  Athens  He  was  scared  to  death.  He 
looked  up  and  down  the  hall,  and  he  wanted 
to  turn  on  the  radio,  convinced  as  he  was 
that  the  room  must  be  bugged. 

"I  wouldn't  be  surprised."  he  said,  "if 
these  people  staved  In  for  10  years." 

That's  the  feeling.  What  everybody  Is 
mainly  afraid  of,  however,  is  the  danger 
ahead' of  a  civil  war. 

Said  the  member  of  Parliament: 
"There  Is  only  one  thing  that  could  pos- 
sibly  unite   all  "the   parties  and  factions   In 
Greece.  And  that  one  thing  Is  the  continua- 
tion in  power  of  the  military  regime 

"Then  there  would  be  a  Communist  threat, 
because  many  people  would  want  to  unite 
with  the  Communists  to  overthrow  the  re- 
gime And  then  after  that  we'd  have  to  turn 
around  and  fight  the  Communists  again. 
We'd  be  repeating  the  whole  pattern  of 
World  War  II." 

That  fear  Is  expressed  widely.  And  It 
points  up  the  short-sightedness  of  the  ef- 
flclency-mlnded  businessmen. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  the  businessman's 
viewpoint  echoed  by  such  a  person  as  Gen. 
James  Van  Fleet,  former  United  Nations 
commander  in  Korea. 

Van  Fleet  was  very  enthusiastic  about 
the  Junta. 

"This  Is  really  all  right."  he  assured  me. 
"Greece  has  been  saved  from  becoming  an- 
other Vietnam." 

Quite  the  contrary.  It  could  well  be  argued. 
A  prolongation  of  the  Junta's  rule  easily 
could  create  another  Vietnam. 

There  isn't  much  organized  resistance  yet. 
There  Is  some  In  Crete,  and  a  few  bombs 
went  off  In  Piraeus  harbor  while  I  was  in 
Athens.  But  something  like  400  officers  have 
been  dismissed  from  the  army,  and  they 
could  form  the  nucleus  for  a  concerted  re- 
sistance movement. 

Resistance  to  the  Junta  certainly  will  In- 
crease if  there  Is  any  significant  deteriora- 
tion of  Greece's  economy.  And.  In  fact,  con- 
tinuation of  Junta  rule  Is  likely  to  produce 
a  '=erlous  recession. 

Tourism  has  been  off  60  per  cent  More 
than  4100.000,000  in  International  loans  and 
credits  have  been  cancelled  or  postponed. 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Common 
Market  are  talking  now  about  economic 
sanctions  against  Greece.  The  United  States 
has  cut  some  military  aid  and  has  postponed 
action  on  future  aid. 

Shipping  is  the  No.  1  industry  in  Greece. 
Now  there  are  indications  that  Stavros  Nlar- 
chos  and  Aristotle  Onassls  have  cut  down 
their  shipbuilding,  waiting  to  see  what  hap- 
pens. 

Mv  own  firm,  Bache  &  Co.,  has  postponed 
action  on  a  $10.000000  long-term  loan  we 
were  arranging  for  the  Public  Power  &  Light 
Corp  of  Greece.  And  I  recently  had  a  call 
from  Stanley  Thea,  executive  vice  president 
of  Ruder  &  Finn- the  firm  that  has  han- 
dled the  Greek  governments  public  relations 
in  this  country. 

He  said  they  are  dropping  the  account, — 
which  Is  $60,000  a  year— because  they  can't 
stomach  a  dictator. 

RelaUves  In  this  country  and  In  England 
normallv  send  more  than  $50,000,000  a  year 
to  their  families  In  Greece,  and  there  has 
been  a  sharp  reduction  now  In  those  remit- 
tances. There  also  has  been  a  20  per  cent 
drop   in  bank  deposit*  In  Greece,  for  the 


same  reason.  People  are  afraid  that  the 
drachma  might  be  devaluated.  So  they  are 
taking  their  money  out  of  the  banks— send- 
ing it  to  Switzerland  and  America— and  that 
means  there  is  much  less  working  capital  in 
Greece 

Greeks  live  in  mortal  fear  of  devaluation, 
remembering  how  it  was  during  World  War 
II  when  they  were  papering  their  walls  with 
drachmas— when  I  paid.  I  remember.  S.OOO.- 
000  drachmas  for  a  newspaper.  So  this  Is 
very  close  to  them,  and  they  watch.  The 
drachma  hasnt  been  devaluated  since  1947. 
But  the  suspension  of  credits  has  the  gov- 
ernment in  trouble,  and  St  eventually  could 
result  in  devaluation.  Then  the  roof  really 
would   fall    in. 

This  is  the  sort  of  pressure  George  Papan- 
dreou was  talking  about.  Short  of  civil  war. 
it  represents  perhaps  the  only  practical  way 
to  dislodge  the  Junta  and  restore  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy. 

Greece  up  until  now  has  been  really  pros- 
perous, and  I  think  the  Greeks  have  gotten 
a  little  fat,  Thev  have  suffered  eo  much  In 
the  past— thev  are  so  fed  up  with  war  and 
misery  and  unhapplness— that  you  can  t 
blame  them  if  they  have  wanted  to  enjoy 
their  recent  prosperity. 

A  general  complacency  developed  that 
made  the  miUtary  coup  possible  in  the  first 
place,  and  continued  prosperity  well  might 
make  a  dictatorship  at  least  tolerable. 

Freedom  and  liberty  are  pretty  abstract 
Ideas,  after  all.  BJt  empty  stomachs  are 
something  else  again 

The  mlllt.ary  leaders  understand  that.  They 
know  that  a  sagging  economy  will  lead  almost 
certainly  to  civil  war.  And  that  is  why  con- 
tinued economic  pressure  from  abroad  is  the 
best  and  probably  the  only  strategy  that  can 
force  the  Junta  to  relinquish  Its  power  volun- 
tarily realizing  that  it  Just  can't  win. 

The  Junta's  sensitivity  to  world  opinion  is 
reflected  in  the  release  of  the  elder  Papan- 
dreou. And  I  am  happy  to  report  that  I  found 
him  looking  well. 

He  told  me  that  he  received  good  treatment 
while  he  was  confined,  and  he  said  he  had 
refused  exile. 

"I  will  never  leave  Greece."  he  said 
He  said  the  Junta  had  suggested  he  might 
leave,  and  he  was  offered  a  permit  to  do  so. 
That  he  refused.  He  said  he  also  was  asked  to 
sign  a  statement  promising  he  would  not  take 
part  in  politics  or  agitate  for  a  restoration  of 
the  constitution.  That.  too.  he  refused. 
He  was  optimistic  about  the  future. 
"Don't   worry   too   much."   he   said,   "This 
cannot  last  forever.  We  are  Greeks.  If  we  sur- 
vived the  German  occupation,  we  can  survive 
this.  But  vou  must  keep  up  the  pressure," 

Similar'  optimism  was  expressed  to  me  by 
the  Patriarch  Athenagoras,  leader  of  th» 
Eastern  Orthodox  Church. 

"Patience,"  he  said.  "Patience,  my  son.  The 
church  has  survived  for  thousands  of  years.  It 
will  survive  this." 

I  asked  him  if  God  Is  dead  In  Greece  The 
Patriarch   smiled   and   said; 

"God  is  not  dead  in  Greece.  He  is  Just  bored 
with  some  of  our  priests," 

I'm  optimistic  myself.  And  what  I'm  betting 
on  more  than  anything  else  is  the  individual 
Greek.  He  values  his  individuality  above  all 
else — by  temperament,  by  character  and  by 
tradition 

You  might  knock  Zorba  down.  But  you 
cannot  keep  him  down  He  will  get  up  again, 
somehow,  and  do  his  dance  again. 

He  will  not  live  under  a  dictatorship  for 
very  long.  


SGT    CHARLES  B.  MORRIS  AV^'ARD- 
ED  MEDAL  OF  HONOR 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Tuck]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday 
of  last  week.  November  16,  one  of  my 
constituents,  S.  Sgt.  Charles  B.  Morris, 
of  Galax,  Va..  was  presented  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  by  President 
Johnson  at  a  ceremony  at  the  White 
House  attended  by  a  number  of  Members 
of  Congress,  including  among  others  Sen- 
ators Byrp  and  Spong  of  Virginia  and 
the  following  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  our  Common- 
wealth:    Congressmen    Downing,   Sat- 

TERFIELD,  POFF.  M.ARSH.   SCOXT,  WaMPLER, 

and  mys,.li, 

I  was  particularly  proud  to  witness  this 
tribute  by  a  nation  through  its  President 
to  one  of  the  outstanding  heroes  to 
emerge  from  the  war  in  Vietnam.  On 
hand  for  the  occasion  were  Maj.  Gen. 
William  C.  Westmoreland,  the  command- 
ing general  of  our  troops  in  Vietnam,  and 
Secretai-y  of  the  Army  Stanley  R.  Resor. 
as  well  as  Sergeant  Morris"  wife,  young 
son.  and  parents,  and  other  guests. 

Sergeant  Morris"  feat  in  battle,  his 
bravery  and  dogged  persistence  in  the 
face  of  death  after  he  had  been  thrice 
wounded,  all  stretching  over  a  period  of 
8  hours,  comprises  a  style  of  heroism 
that  ranks  with  the  major  incidents  of 
individual  bravei-y.  some  of  them  almost 
legendary  in  character,  which  have  come 
down  to  us  out  of  the  American  pa-st. 
For  that  reason,  it  gives  me  much  pride 
to  insert  In  the  Record  the  remarks  of 
the  P-esident  at  the  time  of  the  pres- 
entation, the  citation,  and  the  remarks 
of  General  Westmoreland,  all  of  which 
are  as  follows: 

Remarks  of  the  President  at  t.he  Ceremony 
Awarding  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  S.  Sgt. 
Charles  B.  Morris,  U.S.  Army 
Sergeant  and  Mrs.  Morris,  and  Doug,  Sec- 
retary    Resor.     General     Johnson,     General 
Westmoreland,    distinguished    members    of 
Congress   from   Virginia,    and    other   Repre- 
sentatives here,  distinguished  guests.  One  of 
America's  greatest  war  correspondents  wrote 
about  courage— Intimately  and  well. 

He  called  the  decorations  for  bravery 
"pinnacles  of  triumph"  In  a  man's  life,  "that 
will  stand  out  until  the  day  he  dies." 

Ernie  Pyle  spoke  for  all  wars—for  all  those 
moments  when  men  must  reach  down  Into 
their  deepest  reserves  of  courage.  He  cele- 
brated those  times  when  men  risk  life  for  a 
principle — or  risk  life  for  a  comrade — or 
risk  their  lives  for  their  country. 

On  whatever  field,  on  whatever  day — war 
Is  an  agony  of  spirit  and  flesh  and  nilnd. 

After  thousands  of  years  of  civilization. 
the  saddest  of  human  failures  Is  thl.s— the 
precious  wealth  of  man's  courage  must  still 
be  spent  on  the  battlefield. 

But  all  the  wisdom  of  the  earth  has  not 
yet  found  a  way  to  preserve  freedom  without 
defending  it. 

Staff  Sergeant  Charles  Morris  Is  one  of 
those  who  defended  freedom  on  the  battle- 
field. He  fought  with  dogged  courage 
through  long  hours  of  hell.  He  fought  far 
above  and  far  beyond  the  call  of  anv  dutv 
Just  a  few  days  ago,  I  returned  from  a 
Journey  of  33  hours  and  6,000  miles,  where  I 
met  thousands  of  Sergeant  Morris'  comrades. 
I  stood  with  American  saUors  on  the  deck 
of  a  mighty  carrier,  the  Enterprise,  at  sea  In 
the  Pacific  Oc«an.  I  stood  with  our  airmen 
under  sUes  that  were  filled  with  American 
power,  many  of  them  who  had  Just  finished 
their  100  missions  in  Vietnam.  I  saluted  the 


infantry,  the  Queen  of  the  Battles,  at  Fort 
Bennlng,  and  Marines  at  El  Toro  and  Camp 
Pendleton.  And  I  ended  up  at  Yorktown  with 
the  gallant  men  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Some  of  the  men  that  I  saw  were  there 
Just  beginning  their  training  for  combat. 

Some  of  the  men  I  saw  had  Just  returned 
from  combat.  They  wore  Its  badges — and 
many  of  them  wore  Its  wounds. 

I  saw  other  badges,  too. 

I  saw  the  white  carnations  that  were  worn 
by  wives  of  the  missing  men. 

I  saw  the  loneliness  on  the  faces  of  waiting 
families,  and  little  boys  and  girls. 

I  felt  so  humble  to  be  among  these  men 
and  women.  But  I  also  felt  a  towering  pride— 
pride  In  them — pride  In  this  nation. 

I  realized  that  some  good  day.  war  was 
going  to  be  only  a  shadowed  memory. 

We  will  labor,  with  all  of  our  passion  and 
all  the  strength  God  gives  us,  to  quicken  the 
coming  of  that  day. 

But  until  it  does  come,  our  lives,  our  safety 
and  our  hope  of  freedom's  survival  are  In 
the  hands  of  all  those  like  Sergeant  Morris, 
all  of  those  who  serve — here  and  In  Vietnam. 

Sergeant  Charles  Morris  was  there  when 
America  needed  him. 

And  I  am  so  glad  that  his  Commander. 
General  Westmoreland,  could  be  here  today 
to  observe  this  ceremony  concerning  one  of 
his  very  own  soldiers. 

Once  before.  I  stood  with  General  West- 
moreland at  a  ceremony  for  Sergeant  Morris 
when  he  enjoyed  one  of  his  "Pinnacles  of 
triumph."  It  was  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay  In  Viet- 
nam. Just  a  little  bit  more  than  a  year  ago. 
Upon  General  Westmoreland's  suggestion  I 
awarded  Sergeant  Morris  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross. 

Today.  I  am  so  proud  to  stand  with  hlni 
here  In  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House 
on  a  hero's  very  high  summit — the  Medal  of 
Honor. 

Sergeant  Morris.  I  don't  know  anything 
more  or  anything  better  that  I  could  say  to 
you  than  all  the  American  people  for  whom 
I  am  supposed  to  speak  are  grateful  to  you 
and  appreciative  that  the  Good  Lord  has 
given  you  to  us  and  has  brought  you  back. 
May  God  bless  you. 

Secretary  Resor  will  now  read  the  citation. 


as    read    by    Secretary 


The    citation 
Resor  follows: 

While  on  a  search  and  destroy  mission  In 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  on  29  June  1966. 
Sergeant  Morris  was  a  leader  of  the  point 
squad  of  a  platoon  of  Company  A.  2nd  Bat- 
talion. 503rd  Infantry.  Seeing  indications  of 
the  enemy's  presence  In  the  area.  Sergeant 
Morris  deployed  his  squad  and  continued 
forward  alone  to  make  a  reconnaissance.  He 
unknowingly  crawled  within  20  meters  of 
an  enemy  machine  gun.  whereupon  the  gun- 
ner fired,  wounding  him  in  the  chest.  Ser- 
geant Morris  Instantly  returned  the  fire  and 
killed  the  gunner.  Continuing  to  crawl  with- 
in a  few  feet  of  the  gun,  he  hurled  a  grenade 
and  killed  the  remainder  of  the  enemy  crew. 
Although  In  pain  and  bleeding  profusely. 
Sergeant  Morris  continued  his  reconnais- 
sance. 

Returning  to  the  platoon  area,  he  re- 
ported the  results  of  his  reconnaissance  to 
the  platoon  leader.  As  he  spoke,  the  platoon 
came  under  heavy  fire.  Refusing  medical 
attention  for  himself,  he  deployed  his  men 
In  better  firing  positions  confronting  the 
entranched  enemy  to  his  front.  Then  for  eight 
hours  the  platoon  engaged  the  numerically 
superior  enemy  force.  Withdrawal  was  Im- 
possible without  abandoning  many  wounded 
and  dead. 

Finding  the  platoon  medic  dead,  Ser- 
geant Morris  administered  first  aid  to  him- 
self, and  was  returning  to  treat  the  wounded 
members  of  his  squad  with  the  medic's  first 
aid  kit  when  he  was  again  wounded.  Knocked 
down  and  stunned,  he  regained  conscious- 
ness and  continued  to  treat  the  wounded,  re- 
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position  his  men.  and  Inspire  and  encouraeo 
their  efforts.  Wounded  again  when  an  enem 
grenade  shattered  his  left  hand,  nonethelea 
he  personally  took  up  the  fight  and  armed 
and  threw  several  grenades  which  killed  a 
number  of  enemy  soldiers. 

Seeing  that  an  enemy  machine  gun  had 
maneuvered  behind  his  platoon  and  was  de 
llvering  fire  upon  his  men.  Sergeant  Morns 
and  another  man  crawled  toward  the  gun  to 
knock  It  out.  His  comrade  was  killed  and 
Sergeant  Morris  sustained  another  wound 
but  firing  his  rifle  with  one  hand,  he  silenced 
the  enemy  machine  gun.  Returning  to  the 
platoon,  he  courageously  exposed  hurjself  to 
the  devastating  enemy  fire  to  drag  the 
wounded  to  a  protected  are.i,  and  with  utte: 
disregard  for  personal  safety  and  the  pain 
he  suffered,  he  continued  to  lead  and  direct 
the  efforts  of  his  men  until  relief  arrived 

Upon  termination  of  the  battle,  important 
documents  were  found  among  the  enemy 
dead  revealing  a  planned  ambush  of  a  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  battalion.  Use  of  this  In- 
formation prevented  the  ambush  and  saved 
many  lives.  Sergeant  Morris'  conspicuous 
gallantry  and  intrepidity  at  the  ri.sk  of  his 
life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  were 
instrumental  lu  the  successful  defeat  "of  the 
enemy,  saved  many  lives,  and  were  in  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  United  States  Army. 

After  the  reading  of  the  citation,  the 
President  introduced  General  Westmore- 
land, who  made  the  following  statement; 
Remarks  of  Gen.  William  C.  West.mcreumj 

AT  the  Ceremony  Awarding  the  Medal  op 

Honor  to  S.  Sgt.  Charles  B.  Morris.  US. 

Army 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  you  for  this  honor. 

It  so  happens  that  I  know  Sergeant  Morris 
We  are  not  only  fellow  soldiers,  but  we  are 
friends.  1  saw  him  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay  when 
he  was  decorated  with  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross  by  our  Commander  in  Chief. 

I  saw  him  In  the  hospital.  I  saw  him  several 
times  in  the  hospital.  The  indomitable  spirit 
that  he  displayed  on  the  battlefield  when  he 
earned  this,  our  Nation's  highest  award,  he 
displayed  In  the  hospital  every  time  I  saw 
him — self-confidence,  proud  to  be  a  soldier 
proud  to  serve  his  coimtry  in  their  fight 
against  Communism,  proud  to  be  an 
American. 

I  recall.  Mr.  President,  when  you  honoreii 
us  by  coming  to  Cam  Ranh  Bay  to  see  the 
troops  on  the  battlefield  In  South  Vietnam. 
I  told  you  while  trooping  along  that  never  in 
all  history  had  a  Commander  In  Chief  com- 
manded finer  troops  than  are  now  com- 
manded by  President  Johnson  around  the 
world,  but  particularly — in  accordance  with 
my  personal  knowledge — on  the  battlefield  :n 
South  Vietnam. 

This  American  fighting  man  Is  represented 
today  by  Sergeant  Morris. 

I  am  proud  to  be  here  to  participate  in  this 
ceremony  and  to  have  the  opportunity  to  see 
this  man  Justly  awarded  and  to  be  able  to 
personally  congratulate  him. 
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INCOME 


DANGERS  OF  NEGATIVE 
TAX  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Korne- 
gay]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently my  colleague.  Congressman  Roy 
Taylor,  in  addressing  the  student  body 
of  Montreat-Anderson  College,  Mon- 
treat,  N.C..  pointed  out  the  dangers  of 


the  negative  income  tax  proposals.  Con- 
gressman Taylor  emphasized  that  these 
SflMsals  would  freeze  their  beneficiaries 
into  aperpetual  state  of  dependency. 
^ther  than  to  help  them  out  of  it.  I 
!!commend  that  attached  excerpts  from 
Congressman  Taylor's  address  for  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  people. 
EXCERPTS  From  Address  of  Congressman  Roy 

A     Taylor    Before    Montreat-Anderson 

College  Stitdent  Body.  November  10.  1967 

./mother  change  affecting  our  nation  is  the 
no'oulatlon  shift  from  rural  areas  to  the 
daes  In  the  decade  from  1950  to  1960,  11 
mUllon  people  moved  to  urban  centers  so 
that  today  ll'^c  of  our  citizens  live  on  l-^c 
of  the  land. 

Years  ago  there  appeared  a  verse  which 
mieht  be  called  the  theme  song  of  the 
ai/ht  to  the  city.  We  sang.  "How  are  we 
eolng  to  keep  them  down  on  the  farm  after 
tdeVve  seen  Paris?"  Today  millions  of  Amer- 
icans have,  you  might  say.  seen  Paris,  the 
glitter  and  pace  of  the  city,  but  we  are 
seeing  its  problems  too. 

Years  ago  the  federal  government  launched 
a  program  of  public  housing  In  cities, 
wherein  some  low  income  families  found 
housing  at  reduced  rates  In  publlcly-owned 
faculties. 

In  recent  years  a  rent  subsidy  program 
his  been  advocated  and  has  been  put  Into 
operation  on  a  small  scale.  Under  this  pro- 
gram low  Income  families  rent  prlvately- 
ovraed  apartments  in  any  approved  location 
and  the  federal  government  pays  a  portion 
of  the  monthly  rent.  I  have  voted  against 
the  rent  subsidy  program  because  it  dis- 
courages private  home  ownership,  which  is 
needed  In  every  community,  and  It  also  dis- 
courages Individual  Initiative  and  thrift. 

A  more  far-reaching  proposal  and  one  that 
you  asked  me  to  discuss  Is  the  negative  In- 
come tax  to  guarantee  an  annual  Income. 
Various  suggestions  have  been  made  to 
guarantee  to  each  family  a  certain  level  of 
income  through  the  federal  personal  Income 
Ux  machinery.  Under  these  proposals  fam- 
ilies and  Individuals  with  Insufficient  Income 
would  receive  a  federal  cash  subsidy  accord- 
tog  to  the  number  of  persons  In  the  family 
and  the  amount  of  Income  deficiency,  re- 
gardless of  the  reason  for  their  poverty.  In- 
stead of  paying  an  Income  tax,  the  low  Income 
person  or  family  would  receive  the  difference 
between  the  actual  Income  and  a  minimum 
standard  of  need  for  families  of  different 
sizes. 

What  are  the  arguments  for  this  radical 
proposal?  The  proponents  contend  that  the 
negative  Income  tax  is  directed  specifically 
at  the  problem  of  poverty  regardless  of  the 
cause,  that  present  programs  are  set  up  for 
specific  categories:  old  age  assistance,  aid  to 
dependent  children,  aid  to  disabled  persons, 
and  aid  to  the  blind,  and  that  a  person  must 
fit  Into  one  of  these  categories  and  prove 
need  and  Inability  to  solve  his  own  financial 
problems  before  receiving  welfare  help. 
These  proponente  contend  that  only  about 
one-third  of  the  poor  families  In  the  nation 
receive  help  because  they  either  do  not  meet 
the  means  test  or  they  were  uninformed  of 
their  eligibility  for  aid  or  they  were  fright- 
ened by  the  stigma  attached  to  welfare  or 
they  did  not  fit  Into  the  prescribed  cate- 
gories, or  In  some  cases,  were  too  proud  to 
ask  for  help.  It  Is  expected  that  the  negative 
income  tax  would  replace  the  wide  variety 
of  programs  now  used  to  aid  the  poor  and 
perhaps  replace  social  security  lor  these 
people. 

I  believe  In  charity  toward  the  tmfortu- 
nate,  the  handicapped  and  helpless,  but  I 
am  vmalterably  opposed  to  these  negative 
Income  tax  proposals.  Such  would  benefit  the 
laey  and  shiftless  as  much  as  the  deserving. 
It  would  enable  them  to  live  on  someone 


else's  labors.  It  would  guarantee  to  each 
citizen  an  Income  whether  he  Is  willing  to 
work  or  not,  thereby  taking  away  the  In- 
centive for  the  unemployed  to  find  work  .  .  . 
it  would  encourage  those  who  work  today 
for  low  wages  to  work  only  part-time  or  to 
quit. 

Prom  the  Individual's  viewpoint  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  guaranteed  income  paid  by  other 
citizens  would  destroy  Individual  dignity, 
weaken  the  capacity  for  growth  and  self-suf- 
ficiency and  would  perpetuate  poverty  as  a 
way  of  life.  Of  course,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  person  who  does  not  want  to  work, 
it  would  enable  him  to  enjoy  his  poverty. 

Prom  the  country's  point  of  view  It  would 
cause  severe  manpower  shortages,  especially 
In  low  paying  menial  Jobs.  It  would  produce 
an  Idle  class  of  citizens  and  this  Idleness 
of  Itself  would  create  new  social  problems. 
Idle  hands  and  minds  are  still  the  devil's 
workshop. 

Summarizing.  I  oppose  the  guaranteed  in- 
come proposal  because  it  penalizes  Indus- 
trious citizens  and  encourages  dishonesty,  It 
gives  people  who  are  able  to  work  money 
which  they  were  unwilling  to  earn.  It  encour- 
ages laziness,  discourages  self-reliance,  and 
Is  a  prescription  for  paralysis. 

Recently,  an  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunitv  grant  was  approved  for  study  and  re- 
search by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  In- 
stitute for  Research  concerning  the  nega- 
tive income  tax  proposal.  I  oppose  even  mak- 
ing a  grant  for  this  study  because  It  would 
use  public  funds  to  carve  a  path  In  the 
wrong  direction. 

Education  and  training  are  the  most  ef- 
fective ways  for  opening  the  door  between 
poverty  and  a  decent  standard  of  living.  Giv- 
ing cash  doles  perpetuates  the  plight  of  the 
poor.  The  checkbook  approach  is  not  the 
solution  to  the  war  on  poverty  and  on  city 
ghettos.  The  most  fruitful  results  will  come 
from  programs  of  manpower  training.  Too 
many  of  our  citizens  remain  poor  because 
they  do  not  possess  the  learning  and  the  Job 
skills  needed  to  fit  Into  an  Industrial  society. 
A  few  months  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to 
speak  at  the  graduation  exercises  of  the  Ashe- 
vllle-Buncombe  Technical  Institute  which 
had  offered  some  training,  upgrading  skills. 
to  about  10,000  people  during  the  year  1967. 
Institutions  such  as  this  show  what  can  be 
accomplished.  Years  ago  I  was  Impressed  by 
the  statement  that  "If  you  give  a  man  a 
fish,  you  feed  him  for  a  day,  but  if  you  teach 
him  how  to  fish,  you  feed  him  for  life." 


POVERTY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  HtmcATEl  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
may  believe  that  duly  elected  officials 
will  now  exercise  some  direct  control 
over  the  poverty  program.  I  wish  to  call 
to  their  attention  the  following  article: 
[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Nov.  17,  1967] 
Autonomy  Skkn  Hbrf.  for  UPO 

Wiley  A.  Branton,  executive  director  of 
the  United  Planning  Organization,  said  yes- 
terday he  doubts  the  city  government  will 
take  over  UPO  even  If  It  does  get  the  chance. 

Branton  said  his  guess  was  based  on  con- 
versations he  has  had  with  Mayor  Walter  E. 
Washington  and  a  majority  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil over  the  last  few  weeks. 

The  Mayor  declined  to  discuss  the  matter. 


since  Congress  has  not  taken  final  action  yet 
on  the  antlpoverty  bill. 

A  section  added  to  the  bill  In  the  House 
would  give  the  Nation's  city  halls  the  option 
of  taking  over  local  community-action  pro- 
grams— the  largest  part  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. 

The  city  hall  section  was  designed  to  win 
conservative  support  in  the  House.  There 
was  no  such  language  In  the  Senate  bill,  and 
the  Issue  now  has  gone  to  conference.  The 
city  hall  stipulation  probably  will  stay  In 
the  bill  In  some  form. 

UPO  has  been  Independent  up  to  now, 
and  at  times  has  feuded  with  the  District 
Building. 

Branton,  who  took  over  UPO  last  month, 
said  he  hopes  that  the  antlpoverty  agency 
can  start  working  more  closely  with  the  city 
government,  and  thinks  there  will  be  a  great 
deal  more  cooperation  now.  But  he  does  not 
think  UPO  should  become  a  regular  city 
agencv,  he  said. 

Under  the  House  bill,  the  Mayor  could 
either  absorb  the  community-action  program 
or  let  UPO  keep  running  It. 

Even  Indirect  responsibility  for  the  antl- 
poverty program  could  prove  a  problem  for 
the  Mayor. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  SEARCH  FOR  THE 
RIGHT  ANSWERS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Anderson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  American  people  ever 
needed  further  evidence  of  the  courage 
of  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  they  received 
that  evidence  when  they  watched  and 
listened  to  his  press  conference  on  Fri- 
day. November  17.  1967. 

President  Johnson  once  again  proved 
that  he  has  the  courage  and  the  ability 
to  do  what  he  believes  is  right  for  all  of 
the  people.  He  will  not  be  dissuaded  by 
any  mean,  personal,  political  advantage 
that  might  be  extracted  from  a  decision 
taken  solely  for  the  purpose  of  garnering 
a  few  extra  votes. 

The  brief  popularity  that  might  come 
from  turning  to  appeasement  is  not  the 
goal  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
He  remembers  all  too  well  what  he  called 
during  the  press  conference  "the  conces- 
sions made  by  the  men  carrying  um- 
brellas." 

On  Friday.  President  Johnson  stated 
clearly  and  crisply  the  credo  which  is  the 
hallmark  of  his  leadership  when  he  said : 

The  Important  thing  for  every  man  who 
occupies  this  place  Is  to  search  as  best  he 
can  to  get  the  right  answer:  to  try  to  find 
out  what  Is  right;  and  then  do  it  without 
regard  to  polls  and  without  regard  to  crit- 
icism. 

Our  job  in  this  Congress — indeed  the 
job  of  every  one  of  us  In  this  country — 
is  to  sustain  the  President  while  he  works 
to  provide  "the  right  answer." 


THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  OUR  CAMPUS 
INTELLECTUALS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  uncoilmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
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man  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallaghir] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

■niere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when- 
ever I  read  about  the  campus  peace 
marches  and  draft  card  burners.  I  am 
reminded  of  that  little  man  in  the  maga- 
zine advertisement  who  is  screaming  his 
head  off  while  everyone  else  is  reading 
his  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

The  demonstrators  make  a  lot  of  noise 
and  capture  a  lot  of  headlines,  but  de- 
spite their  notoriety,  they  simply  are  not 
representative  of  the  vast  majority  of 
students.  They  are  not  even  representa- 
tive of  the  vast  majority  of  campus  in- 
tellectuals. 

That  lesson  wsis  driven  home  to  me 
once  again  last  week  when  I  read  an  ex- 
cellent colunm  on  Vietnam  by  David 
Fairbanks  in  the  Greenville.  111.,  college 
student  newspaper,  the  Papyrus. 

Mr.  Fairbanks  writes: 

I've  had  about  all  I  can  stand  of  those 
fine.  Idealistic,  sensitive  peace  demonstrators 
who  run  around  asking  the  President  of  the 
United  States  how  many  children  he  has 
killed  that  day. 

And  in  a  very  thought-provoking  treat- 
ment of  the  whole  area  of  campus  dis- 
sent, he  points  out  that,  "the  smug  ar- 
rogance of  those  who  would  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  illegally  disrupt  the  op- 
eration of  a  popularly  elected  govern- 
ment is  not  based  on  a  genuine  love  of 
their  country." 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  this  column  cap- 
tured no  headlines,  because  it  received 
no  attention  on  the  TV  news  programs, 
and — most  of  all — because  I  believe  it  re- 
flects the  thinking  of  the  vast  majority 
of  our  young  men  and  women  in  this 
coimtry,  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
my   colleagues   and   insert   it   into    the 

Record: 

The  American  Way 

(By  Dave  Fairbanks) 

I've  had  about  all  I  can  stand  of  those  fine. 
Idealistic,  sensitive  peace  demonstrators  who 
run  around  asking  the  President  of  the 
United  States  how  many  children  he  has 
killed  that  day.  And  I'm  getting  pretty  sick 
of  those  magnihcent,  hlgn-mlnded.  Intellec- 
tual advocates  of  truth  and  Justice  who  right- 
eously maintain  that  it  has  been  American 
aggression  that  has  caused  the  war  and  that 
this  country  stands  universally  condemned 
for  the  criminal  policy  of  our  capitalistic. 
war-mongering  leaders. 

Now  I  know  there  are  many  who  sincerely 
question  the  advisiblllty  of  our  Vietnam  pol- 
icy, but  I  am  afraid  that  many  of  the  loudest 
protests  come  from  those  who  have  no  real 
Interest  In  the  well-being  of  America.  These 
vulgar  and  flagrantly  dishonest  peace  pub- 
licists add  only  to  the  anguish  and  confusion 
of  the  war  debate. 

How  much  credence  can  be  given  to  per- 
sons who  accept  every  propaganda  charge 
made  by  a  government  run  In  absolute  se- 
crecy while  refusing  to  consider  explanations 
made  by  their  own  government  which  Is 
subject  to  the  strictest  scrutiny  by  a  free 
press?  Mr.  Rusk,  in  his  last  press  conference, 
explained,  I  believe,  as  clearly  and  honestly 
as  he  could  this  country's  position.  He  re- 
minded reporters  of  the  SEATO  treaty  which 
states  that  the  signers  recognized  their  na- 


tional Interests  to  be  at  stake  In  Southeast 
Asia  and  that  each  of  them  would  help  de- 
fend any  fellow  signer  victimized  by  aggres- 
sion— a  tl-eaty  which  the  United  States  has 
solemnly  sworn  to  adhere  to.  The  Secretary  of 
State  warned  that  If  "any  who  would  be  oui 
adversary  should  suppose  that  our  treaties 
are  a  bluJ,  or  will  be  abandoned  If  the  going 
gets  tough,  the  result  would  be  catastrophe 
for  all  mankind." 

Though  President  Johnson  Is  a  Democrat, 
he  Is  not  Immoral  or  Insane  or  Idiotic.  I  am 
sure  that  the  tragic  and  monumental  respon- 
sibilities of  fighting  a  war  weigh  far  heavier 
on  his  being  than  they  do  on  any  of  those 
screaming  maniacs  of  the  street.  The  war  is 
not  a  fiendish  plot  thought  up  by  Satanic 
elements  in  the  Pentagon  to  destroy  the 
world. 

People  certainly  have  the  right  to  question 
their  government's  policy — they  by  all  means 
should  question  It — but  they  do  not  have 
the  right  to  blatantly  proclaim  the  slanders 
and  smears  of  the  enemies  of  their  country 
and  purposely  undermine  the  confidence  and 
faith  citizens  have  In  the  Integrity  of  their 
government,  a  confidence  and  faith  that  is 
necessary  for  national  survival.  It  Is  only 
the  government  that  has  the  right  to  set 
Into  action  a  specific  foreign  policy.  The 
smug  arrogance  of  those  who  would  take  it 
upon  themselves  to  Illegally  disrupt  the  op- 
eration of  a  popularly  elected  government  is 
not  based  on  a  genuine  love  of  their  country. 

Former  President  Elsenhower  two  weeks 
ago  warned  that  war  critics  were  "assuming 
an  e.xpertlse  that  they  do  not  possess"  and 
that  they  should  be  doing  "more  thinking 
and  less  talking"  about  Vietnam.  "No  man 
is  so  all-seeing  that  he  can  afford  to  be  ar- 
rogant," said  the  former  President.  "When 
we  get  Into  trouble  abroad  we've  got  to  fol- 
low our  leaders.  If  we  do  dissent,  we  ought 
to  be  moderate  In  our  tone  and  emphasis." 

Watching  Huntley-Brlnkley  or  reading 
Time  Magazine  doesn't  give  anyone  enough 
background  to  decide  on  a  Vietnam  solution. 
We  should  constantly  be  on  guard  against 
those  who  give  simple  explanations  and 
simple  answers.  And  while  we  should  never 
blindly  accept  everything  our  government 
tells  us.  we  had  better  admit  that  In  some- 
thing like  Vietnam  we  are  going  to  have  to 
trust  someone  quite  a  bit. 

And  I  find  It  much  easier  to  believe  In  the 
Integrity  of  Secretary  Rusk  than  I  do  that 
of  H.  Rapp  Brown.  Sen.  Dlrksen's  arguments 
Impress  me  far  more  than  do  the  obscenities 
of  Norman  Mailer.  And  there  is  no  question 
In  my  mind  but  that  Robert  McNamara  is 
more  qualified  to  run  the  defense  depart- 
ment than  Benjamin  Spock,  whatever  the 
latter  knows  about  babies.  I  would  even  trust 
the  Judgment  of  Ambassadors  Lodge  and 
Bunker  over  that  of  respected  political 
theorists  Hans  Morgenthau  and  Arthur 
Schleslnger,  Jr.  Though  his  faults  are  many. 
I  Infinitely  prefer  placing  my  country's  des- 
tiny and  the  world's  in  the  hands  of  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson  than  I  do  In  handing  it  over 
to  those  Americans  who  parrot  the  words  of 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 


FOREIGN    AID   PROGRAM 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  ReesI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
I  very  reluctantly  voted  for  the  Foreign 
Assistance  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priation Act,  1968.  Practically  the  only 


reason  I  could  think  of  for  voting  for  this 
emasculated  appropriation  bill  is  that 
some  vehicle  is  necessary  to  keep  a  con- 
cept of  foreign  aid  alive.  The  bill  repre- 
sents a  drastic  and  dangerous  $1  billion 
cut  from  recommendations  made  by  the 
administration  and  is  an  attempt  by  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Operations  to  write  policy  matters 
which  rightly  should  be  dealt  with  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  or 
the  executive  branch  of  Goverrunent. 

Today  we  are  spending  nearly  $30  bil- 
lion a  year  flighting  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
I  can  think  of  no  greater  insurance  pol- 
icy against  this  type  of  involvement  than 
our  foreign  aid  program  by  which  we 
hope  to  help  the  emerging  nations  of 
the  world.  At  a  time  when  we  should  be 
doubling  our  commitment,  we  are  mak- 
ing shortsighted  cuts.  The  foreign  aid 
program  has  changed  in  scope  a  great 
deal  during  the  past  few  years.  The  ma- 
jor emphasis  now  is  in  low-interest  loans 
for  such  major  projects  as  creating  and 
conserving  water  resources,  conservation, 
power  development,  internal  communi- 
cations, and  food  production. 

Together  with  the  loan  program  we 
also  have  a  technical  assistance  program 
supplying  brain  power  which  these 
countries  need  to  adequately  develop 
their  resources.  In  our  own  hemisphere 
the  commitment  we  made  for  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  Is  being  watered  down 
drastically.  It  is  my  prediction  that  If 
this  trend  of  emasculating  our  foreign 
aid  obligations  continues,  the  problems 
we  have  in  Vietnam  will  be  multiplied 
throughout  the  underdeveloped  areas 
of  this  world.  The  schism  of  the  future 
wlU  not  be  between  Communist  and 
capitalist  nations,  but  between  the  de- 
veloped and  underdeveloped  countries 
and,  to  prevent  this,  there  must  be  a 
strong  commitment  from  all  developed 
nations  to  give  basic  aid  to  these  less 
fortunate  countries.  Only  in  this  way 
can  we  reverse  this  disastrous  trend  of 
the  rich  nations  becoming  richer  and 
the  poor  nations  becoming  even  poorer. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Appropriation 
Act  is  deplorable,  and  in  voting  for  this 
act  I  do  so  with  the  hope  that  sanity 
might  be  restored  in  the  Senate-House 
conference  committee. 
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G.  D.  MILLIKEN,  SR. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 10  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky and  my  hometown  of  Bowling 
Green,  lost  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
citizens  in  the  passing  of  my  good  friend, 
G.  D,  Milliken,  Sr.  He  lived  life  to  the 
fullest  and  had  embraced  each  day  of  his 
90  years  with  ardor  and  delight.  He  was 
recognized  throughout  Kentucky  as  one 
of  our  great  lawyers  and  a  man  who 
loved,  respected,  and  honored  his  profes- 


sion He  was  always  a  busy  man  and  a 
dominant  personaUty.  ,..,.( an 

He  was  a  successful  lawyer,  politiciari, 
ond  businessman,  and  his  service  in  all 
nfhis  assignments  was  marked  by  a  high 
tnse  of  conscience  and  duty.  In  each 
rStion  which  he  held,  either  private  or 
^bUc,  he  achieved  distinction.  His  con-- 
rpDt  of  public  trust  was  without  parallel 
and  never  did  he  hesitate  to  speak  out 
against  any  proposal  which  he  felt  was 
St  sound  and  not  to  the  best  interest 
of  our  people. 

From  time  to  time  giants  walk  the 
earth  and  history  will  record  the  fact 
^t  G  D.  Milliken,  Sr..  was  Indeed  one 
of  thi<5  group.  He  was  a  leader  of  men  and 
his  strong  character  and  outlook  on  life 
made  an  indelible  impression  upon 
everyone  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
His  influence  will  be  felt  for  generations 
vet  to  come  because  the  efforts  and  ex- 
amples of  men  of  his  caliber  are  not 
quickly  forgotten. 

-Words  are  inadequate  to  fully  appraise 
Judge  Milliken's  tremendous  capacity 
for  lovalty  and  love  of  his  countr>-,  and 
he  will  forever  have  a  high  place  in  the 
history-  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky'and  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men. ,  .  J  „«■ 
G  D.  Milliken.  Sr..  was  a  friend  of 
mine.  I  respected  him  for  his  outstanding 
abilities  as  a  la-wyer  and  admired  him  for 
his  dedication  to  his  chosen  profession.  I 
have  lost  a  true  friend  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky  has  been  deprived  of 
a  great  statesman  and  brilliant  jurist. 
Mav  God  let  the  light  of  His  countenance 
shine  upon  him  and  give  him  peace. 


U  S   SPACE  INVESTMENT  PAYS 
LARGE  DIVIDENDS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Cabell!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  around 
the  country  many  perceptive  people  have 
realized  the  significance  of  the  Saturn  V 
launch  conducted  by  NASA  on  Novem- 
ber 9  and  have  taken  the  occasion  of 
recognizing  that  feat  to  point  out  the 
basic  importance  of  the  national  space 
program  to  our  economy  and  our  wel- 
fare An  article  in  the  Wichita  Eagle  for 
November  11.  1967.  is  an  example  of  this 
viewpoint,  and  points  out  the  contribu- 
tions that  this  program  makes  to  world 
peace,  to  education,  to  solving  social 
problems,  to  scientific  and  technical  in- 
novation, and  to  our  national  security. 
The  article  follows: 
IProm  the  Wichita   (Kans.)    Eagle.  Nov.   11, 

1967] 
U.S.  Sp.^ce  Investment  Pats  Large  DivroENos 
The  United  States  hurled  an  unmanned 
moonship  11.234  miles  into  space  Thursday 
and  put  this  country  back  into  the  race  to 
the  moon. 

The  virtually  perfect  Saturn  V  flight  and 
an  equally  successful  soft  landing  on  the 
moon  bv  Surveyor  6,  a  picture  taking  satel- 
lite, restored  confidence  In  the  U.S.  space 
program   among   many   who   had   been  dis- 


couraged  by   recent   Russian  space   docking 
triumphs. 

Though  the  American  feat  was  cheered  by 
technicians  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  it  was  mostly  Wken 
in  stride  by  the  rest  of  the  populace.  Spec- 
tacular space  achievements  do  not  provide 
the  excitement  they  once  did,  and  many 
Americans  now  are  convinced  that  space  ex- 
ploration is  not  worth  the  money  spent  on  it. 
Congress  has  reflected  this  position  by 
slicing  NASA  funds.  The  battle  cry  of  NASA 
critics  has  been,  "why  spend  all  that  money 
to  get  to  the  moon,  when  we  can't  solve  the 
problems  we  have  here  on  earth?" 

This  is  short  sighted.  The  benefits  of  space 
exploration  .ire  many,  far  exceeding  the  mere 
satisfaction  of  setting  foot  on  Moon's  sur- 
face Space  exploration  has  a  beneficial  ef- 
fect on  many  of  the  terrestrial  problems  al- 
luded to  by  the  critics. 
Thev  Include : 

Economic  significance— Money  for  space 
nrograms  is  paid  out  In  wages,  salaries  and 
profits,  most  of  it  in  the  U.S.  in  1966.  sales 
of  aerospace  industries  totaled  $24-billlon 
and  employment  at  the  end  of  the  year  ex- 
ceeded 1.360.000  persons. 

The  space  program  also  develops  methods, 
techniques  and  procedures  which  Increase 
the  efficiency  of  much  of  the  nation's  busl- 

ZXQSS 

Medical  benefits— Instrumentation,  Im- 
proved as  a  result  of  electronic  applications 
from  the  space  program  may  revolutionize 
equipment  in  clinics  and  hospitals.  Research 
on  the  effects  of  space  travel  on  astronauts 
is  being  applied  elsewhere. 

National  security— Though  space  weapons 
are  possible,  most  of  the  benefit  from  space 
technology  has  been  in  improved  communi- 
cations, better  weather  information,  more 
accurate  navigation  data  and  precise  maps. 
Innovation— The  rate  of  Invention  has 
been  stepped  up  and  the  quality  of  goods 
has  been  Improved.  Among  the  innovations 
are  wideband  transoceanic  communications, 
global  weather  forecasting,  better  forest  fire 
detection,  improved  metals,  alloys  and  plas- 
tics new  ceramics,  new  power  sources  and 
more  effective  miniaturization  of  electronic 

devices. 

Social  problems— New  techniques  In  man- 
agement and  systems  engineering  can  be 
applied  to  solving  such  problems  as  com- 
munity planning,  education,  crime  preven- 
tion, cargo  handling,  water  and  air  pollution. 

Education— Additions  have  been  made  to 
the  total  available  knowledge  of  man.  And 
interest  in  education  has  been  stimulated  by 
the  competitive  aspects  of  space  exploration. 

Peace — Aerospace  achievements  show  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world  that  the  most  suc- 
cessful nation  is  one  which  offers  freedom, 
encourages  private  enterprise  and  serves  the 

people. 

The  aerospace  program  is  an  mvaluaoie 
information  device  which  gives  others  an  ac- 
curate picture  of  the  United  States.  Space 
activities  can  be  a  substitute  for  aggression. 

The  nation's  investment  In  space  Is  pay- 
ing  large   dividends  in  human  welfare. 


terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee I  have  a  keen  and  vital  concern 
for  air  safety.  It  is  particulariy  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  the  airlines  are  taking 
the  initiative  and  investing  their  funds 
to  improve  air  safety.  But  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  today  a  press 
release  recently  issued  by  Fan  American 
World  Airwavs  regarding  flight  testing 
of  an  experimental  clear  air  turbulence 
detection  system  on  the  Boeing  707-32 IB 
jet  clipper. 

We  are  all  concerned  with  air  safety 
and  this  is  only  one  phase  of  the  clinical 
work  Pan  Am  is  doing  to  make  safe  fly- 
ing even  safer.  It  deals  with  the  most 
common  passenger  complaints-turbu- 
lence The  device  scans  the  atmosphere 
60  miles  ahead  of  the  aircraft  to  search 
for  changes  in  temperature  and  radia- 
tion. The  pUot  then  has  up  to  4  minutes 
to  change  the  course  of  the  aircraft  or 
to  alert  passengers  by  lighting  the 
"Fasten  Seatbelts"  sign. 

I  insert  the  press  release  in  the  Record 
at  this  point : 

Pan  am  Resumes  Flight  Testing  Clear  An 
Turbulence  Detection  System 
Pan  American  World  Airways  has  resumed 
inflight  evaluation  of  an  experimental  Clear 
Air  Turbulence  detection  system  on  a  Boeing 
707-321B    Jet    Clipper. 

The  CAT  detection  device,  developed  ana 
built  bv  Autonetics,  a  Division  ol  North 
American  RockweU  Corporation,  of  Anaheim. 
California,  was  initially  flight  tested  by  Pan 
Am  between  May  24  and  June  14,  1967.  Fol- 
lowing those  tests,  the  equipment  was  re- 
turned  to   Autonetics   for  modiflcaUons. 

The  Modified  CAT  gear,  designed  to  give 
pilots  up  to  four  minutes  warning  of  pos- 
sible turbulence  ahead  of  the  aircraft,  was 
reinstalled  aboard  the  same  Jet  Clipper 

Ben  F  McLeod.  Pan  Am's  Director  of  Elec- 
tronic Engineering,  said  the  Phase  II  evalua- 
tion   period    would    probably    run    through 

February.  1968.  .       ^   =.4, 

Mr  McLeod  said  the  CAT  equipped  air- 
craft" will  be  routinely  scheduled  for  norma 
passenger  operations.  "No  special  effort  wUl 
be  made  to  schedule  the  aircraft  on  pa«»<:;'- 
lar  routes  fcr  the  sake  of  testing  the  CA-P 
equipment,"  he  said.  However,  Mr.  McLeod 
added  that  during  many  flights,  electronics 
engineers  will  be  aboard  to  observe  and 
evaluate  the  modifled  CAT  detection  equlp- 

"^Baslcallv.  the  CAT  detection  system  uti- 
lizes an  infrared  sensor  -which  scans  an  area 
some  60  miles  ahead  of  the  aircraft  to  fewch 
for  changes  in  temperature  and  radiation_ 
such  changes  are  believed  to  be  associated 
with  clear  air  turbulence.  .  ^      »ko 

Once  these  changes  are  detected,  the 
pilot  c^n  alter  the  course  of  the  alrcra.t  to 
avoid  suspected  turbulence,  or.  alert  the 
passengers  by  lighting  the  "Fasten  Seat 
Belts"  sign.  


FRIEDEL  ANNOUNCES  AIRLINE 
SAFETY  INITIATIVE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Friedel]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Transpor- 
tation and  Aeronautics  of  the  House  In- 


WARM  PRAISE  FOR  PRESIDENT'S 
NEWS  CONFERENCE 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  [Mr.  Hathaway]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  "defense  of  American 
policy  in  Vietnam  was  masterful  and 
eloquent." 
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This  is  the  editorial  Judgment  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  which  goes  on 
to  note  that  the  President  did  a  master- 
ful Job  in  clearly  and  fairly  explaining 
our  policies  in  Vietnam.  And  the  Star 
singles  out  for  special  praise,  the  Presi- 
dent's remark  that — 

The  iiup>ortant  thing  tor  every  man  who 
occupies  this  place  Is  to  .  .  .  try  to  And  out 
what  la  right  and  then  do  It  without  regard 
to  polls  and  criticisms. 

This  is  the  essence  of  what  the  Presi- 
dency is  all  about.  And  I  am  glad  that 
the  President  spelled  this  out  so  clearly. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  Star's 
assessment  that — 

It  Is  difficult  to  recall  any  White  House 
news  conierence  more  Impressive  than  the 
one  staged  yesterday  by  President  Johnson. 

I  insert  into  the  Record  this  excellent 
editorial  from  the  Evening  Star: 
The  F*resident  at  His  Best 
It  is  difficult  to  recall  any  White  House 
news  conference  more  Impressive  than  the 
one  staged  yesterday  by  President  Johnson. 
The  TV  cameras  covered  him  from  better 
angles  than  usual,  and  a  "neclclace"  micro- 
phone let  him  move  about  freely,  away  from 
the  pulplt-lllte  podium.  He  spoke  without 
notes,  In  good,  strong,  simple  English. 

His  defense  of  American  poUcy  In  Vietnam 
was  masterful  and  eloquent.  His  recollection 
of  the  faultfinding,  backbiting  and  censori- 
ous attacks  suffered  by  many  of  his  prede- 
cessors was  Instructive.  So  was  his  own 
Lincolnesque  comment  on  the  White  House: 
"The  Important  thing  for  every  man  who 
occupies  this  place  is  to  .  .  .  try  to  find  out 
what  Is  right  and  then  do  it  without  regard 
to  polls  and  criticisms." 

Polls.  Mr.  Johnson  made  clear,  do  not  make 
him  feel  faint  of  heart,  for  they  merely  reflect 
public  moods  that  are  as  fickle  as  the  wind. 
Ask  Harry  Truman.  As  for  the  critics,  the 
President  was  relaxed,  good-tempered,  but 
devastating  In  what  he  had  to  say  In  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  honest  ones  and 
those  who  claim  to  be  peace  demonstrators 
but  whose  outrageous  conduct — like  that  dis- 
played against  Secretary  Rusk  the  other 
night — amounts  to  something  more  like 
hoodlumlsm.  It  Is  "stormtrooper  bullying  and 
howling  and  taking  the  law  Into  their  own 
hands" — an  "extremely  dangerous"  sort  of 
thing  that  is  "not  very  helpful  to  the  men 
who  are  fighting  the  war  for  us." 

All  this  came  through  to  the  TV  viewer 
with  striking  forcefulness.  It  was  a  memo- 
rable performance.  Some  people  keep  saying 
that  the  President  has  a  serious  communica- 
tion problem  with  the  general  public,  and 
especially  with  the  so-called  liberal  com- 
munity. If  so,  he  should  be  pretty  well  able 
to  solve  It  by  resorting  more  often  to  the  kind 
of  discourse  he  has'JUst  given. 


The  Bank  of  Canada  raised  its  inter- 
est rate. 

The  U.S.  Federal  Reserve  System  in- 
creased its  discount  rate. 

In  New  York  the  stock  market  slumped 
in  heavy  trading. 

This  Nation  clearly  faces  a  most  seri- 
ous situation.  The  strength  of  the  U.S. 
dollar  has  been  threatened.  And  since 
the  dollar  is  so  central,  international 
financial  stability  has  also  been  threat- 
ened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  stern  measures 
are  called  for  by  our  Government.  The 
executive  branch  should  move  to  curtail 
any  possible  flight  of  capital  from  our 
shores  and  exert  much  greater  efforts  to 
reduce  nonessential  Federal  spending. 

The  Senate  should  match  the  House's 
$6  billion  cut  In  appropriations,  and  both 
Houses  should  move  now  on  fiscal  meas- 
ures to  curb  inflation,  including  the  Pres- 
ident's proposal  for  a  10-percent  sur- 
charge on  corporate  and  individual  in- 
come taxes. 

My  mail  is  running  heavily  against  the 
surcharge.  But  I  believe  the  responsible 
thing  for  Congress  to  do  is  to  enact  the 
surcharge.  It  will  average  out  to  only  a 
1 -percent  increase  in  personal  income 
taxes.  This  would  be  the  lesser  evil.  The 
combination  of  inflation  and  a  weakened 
U.S.  dollar  would  be  much  more  inimi- 
cal to  our  people. 

I  believe  the  time  to  act  is  now,  and 
that  Congress  should  remain  in  session 
until  we  enact  the  surcharge  even  if  that 
means  staying  here  until  Christmas  Eve. 


POUND  DEVALUATION 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  McCarthy] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
shock  waves  from  Britain's  devaluation 
of  the  pound  are  being  felt  around  the 
world: 

Spain  devaluated  her  currency. 


AN  OUTSTANDING  PRESIDENT  DE- 
FENDS AN  OUTSTANDING  RECORD 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  let- 
ters and  telegrams  pouring  into  the 
White  House  last  week  congratulating 
him  on  a  most  effective  presentation, 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  may  take 
much  pride  in  the  fact  that  when  the 
American  people  are  presented  with  the 
truth  in  a  straightforward  manner,  they 
respond  with  strong  support  and  over- 
whelming support. 

Last  Friday  the  President  defended  his 
administration's  accomplishments  be- 
fore the  eyes  and  ears  of  America,  the 
press  corps,  and  the  world.  By  all  ob- 
servations— hostile  and  friendly — he  re- 
ceived an  A-plus  for  his  efforts. 

Rarely  have  we  seen  a  President  give 
us  a  synopsis  of  4  years  of  national  ac- 
complishments, foreign  and  domestic,  in 
30  minutes.  And  rarely  have  I  seen  the 
White  House  press  corps  so  enthralled 
and  attentive  to  each  of  his  answers. 

The  President  was  effective  because 
he  was  simply  restating  his  record  of 
accomplishment.  The  Congress  knows 
that  record.  The  people  know  that  record. 
This  one  President  has  done  more  for 
the    older    citizen    than    any    previous 


President — with  medicare  and  the  Older 
Citizens  Act. 

The  President  has  done  more  for  the 
Negro  citizen  than  any  previous  Presi- 
dent, with  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1964, 
1965,  and  the  war  against  poverty. 

This  President  has  done  more  for  the 
education  of  the  schoolchild,  the  college 
student,  the  older  illiterate  citizen  than 
anyone  before  him. 

Indeed,  Lyndon  Johnson  has  done 
more  for  conservation  of  land  and  recre- 
ation and  the  enjoyment  of  the  arts  than 
any  of  his  predecessors. 

He  has  done  more  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer from  fraud  and  against  unwhole- 
some or  dangerous  products. 

He  has  fought  the  good  fight  against 
water  and  air  pollution. 

He  has  become  our  first  "urban  Presi- 
dent," and  has  established  landmark 
programs  to  help  the  cities  which  have 
become  monuments  to  his  understand- 
ing and  compassion — model  cities  and 
rent  supplements. 

With  his  eye  on  the  future,  President 
Johnson  said: 

The  Important  problems  are  ahead;  what's 
the  next  century  going  to  be  like? 

I  salute  the  President  for  an  effective 
and  lucid  exposition  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  administration — accom- 
plishments unparalleled  in  the  recent 
history  of  the  country. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Brooks,  for  November  20  through 
November  22,  on  account  of  oflacial  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Wiggins  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today  and  tomor- 
row, on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Flynt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neal  of  Georgia),  for  Monday,  No- 
vember 20,  1967,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business — National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Civil  Disorders. 

Mr.  Annunzio  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  the  balance  of  the  month, 
on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Olsen  'at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  today,  November  20,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  through 
December  1,  on  account  of  Injury. 

Mr.  Holifield,  for  November  20  and 
21,  on  account  of  official  business  in  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  Aspinall,  from  November  20  to 
November  22,  1967,  both  dates  inclusive, 
on  account  of  official  business  in  Colo- 
rado. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Dole,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CURTIS,  for  1  hour,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
rkcord,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  MoRSE  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  HUNT. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mrs.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Henderson. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2152.  An  act  to  authorize  the  vessel 
Orion  to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

S.  2324.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  prohibit- 
ing fishing  In  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  penalties 
provided  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

S.  2349.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  circuit  Judges;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  November 
16,  1967,  the  following  bill  was  reported 
on  November  18,  1967: 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  S.  1003.  An  act  to 
amend  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  to  increase 
the  protection  afforded  consumers  against 
Injurious  flammable  fabrics;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  972).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

[Submitted  November  20,  1967] 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  162.  An  act  to  grant  the  mastere  of  cer- 
tain U.S.  vessels  a  lien  on  those  vessels  for 
their  wages  and  for  certain  disbursements 
(Rept.  No.  973).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  &418.  An  act  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  to  extend  and  expand  the  author- 
izations for  grants  for  comprehensive  health 
planning  and  services,  to  broaden  and  Im- 
prove the  authorization  for  research  and 
demonstrations  relating  to  the  deUvery  of 
health  serv'lces,  to  Improve  the  performance 
of  clinical  laboratories,  and  to  authorize  co- 
operative activities  between  the  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals  and  community 
facilities,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
974) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  SIKES:  Committee  of  conference.  H.R. 
13606.  An  act  making  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary construction  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  975).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  3474.  An  act  to  require  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  to  determine 
the  amount  and  validity  of  the  claim  of  Ike 
Ignac  Klein  against  the  Government  of  Hun- 
gary, and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title : 

S.J.  Res.  26.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  1968  as  "American  History  Month." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  November  21.  1967,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


Bv  Mr.  BARING: 
H.R.   14087.   A  bill   to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  14088.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
Insurance    against    property    and    casualty 
losses,  and  personal  Injury,  for  urban  areas 
where  such  Insurance  is  presently  unavail- 
able; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

Bv  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 
H.R.   14089.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  iron  and  steel  nalll  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H.R.  14090.  A   bill   to  amend  the   Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prescribe 
penalties    for    the    possession    of    LSD    and 
other  hallucinogenic  drugs  by  unauthorized 
persons;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  14091.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  Iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOLE; 
HSl.  14092.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prescribe 
penalties  for  the  poesession  of  depressant, 
stimulant,  and  hallucinogenic  drugB  by  un- 
authorized p>€rsonB,  to  increase  penalties  for 
the  unauthorized  sale,  delivery,  or  disposition 
of  such  drugs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania : 
HJl.  14093.  A   bill   to   provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  Iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  HERLONG: 
HJl.  14094.  A  bUl  to  require  persons  hold- 
ing demonstrations  on  Federal  property  or  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  post  a  bond  to 
cover  certain  costs  of  such  demonstration;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
HJi.  14095.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  make  certain 
changes  to  facilitate  the  production  of  wine, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Staccebs.  Mr.  Friedel,  Mr. 
Moss.  Mr.   DiNCELL,  Mr.   Kobnegat, 
Mr.  Devtne,  Mr.  Van  Deexlin,  Mr. 
PICKLE,  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York, 
Mr.    Satterfield,    Mr.    Ronan,    Mr. 
Blanton,  Mr.  Stuckey,  Mr.  Ktros, 
Mr.  Nelsen,  Mr.  CtrNNiNCHAM,  Mr. 
Broyhill    of    North    Carolina,    Mr. 
Harvey.  Mr.  Watson.  Mr.  Carter,  Mr. 
Watkins,  Mr.  Brown   of  Ohio,  Mr. 
KtTYKEKDALL,  and  Mr.  SKtiBirzi  : 
H.R.  14096.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act   to  prescribe 
penalties  for  the  possession  of  LSD  and  other 
hallucinogenic  drugs  by  unauthorized  per- 
sons;   to  the   Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Bv  Mr.  VIGORITO: 
HM.  14097.  A   bill   to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  DOWDY : 
H.R.  14098.  A  bill   to  amend   the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  annual  In- 
spection of  all  motor  vehicles  In  the  District 
of  Columbia."  approved  February  18.  1938.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  H£BERT: 
H.R.  14099.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936.  and  other  statutes  to 
provide  a  new  maritime  program:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, 

By  Mr.  LANGEN: 
H.R.  14100.  A  bill  to  establish  the  calendar 
year  as  the  fiscal  year  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

Bv  Mr.  MACHEN: 
H.R.  14101.  A  bill  to  provide  for  withhold- 
ing from  the  compensation  of  Federal  em- 
plovees  for  purposes  of  certain  local  income 
taxes  which  are  administered  and  collected 
by  the  State;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

Bv  Mr.  MULTER; 
H.R.  14102.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Federal 
Athletic   Commission  to  regulate   organized 
sports  when  and  to  the  extent  that  such  reg- 
ulation Is  in  the  public  interest;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts; 
H.R.  14103.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance, if  needed,  to  close  relatives  of  serv- 
icemen wounded  In  Vietnam  to  permit  such 
relatives  to  visit  those  servicemen  while  they 
are  hospitalized  in  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  14104.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  eliminate  economic 
need  as  an  eligibility  requirement  for  any 
vocational  rehabilitation  service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  WAGGONNER ; 
H.R.  14105.  A  bUl  to  create  a  Commission 
on  the  Establishment  of  a  Council  of  Free 
Nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  14106.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  and  other  statutes  to  pro- 
vide a  new  maritime  program;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flaheries. 
By  Mrs.  DWTER; 
HH.  14107.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Ckiemetlc  Act  to  prescribe 
p>enaltle8  for  the  possession  of  depressant, 
stimulant,  and  hallucinogenic  drugs  by  un- 
authorized persons;  to  Increase  penalties  for 
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the  unauthorized  sale,  delivery,  or  dlsposl- 
tloQ  of  such  drugs:  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FXTLTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.  Con.  Res.  587.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

H.  Con.  Res.  588.  Concurrent  resolution 
recommending  sending  the  Vietnam  question 
to  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  lir.  BROYHILX  of  Virginia: 

H.  Res.  884.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  employment  system  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  order  to  devise 
a  plan  for  the  elimination  of  political  pa- 
tronage in  certain  categories  of  such  employ- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows ; 


By  Mr.  BURTON  of  CaUfornla: 
H.R.  14108.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Mrs. 
Arsinol   Nol  Razatou   (nee  Chrlstof oros ) ;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  14109.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
W.  Harris;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  14110.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonios 
Youssef  Bou  Semaan;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HERLONG: 
an.  14111.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phosphate 
interests  of  the  United  States  In  certain  land 
located  in  the  State  of  Florida  to  the  record 
owner  of  the  surface  rights:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  14112.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Frances- 
co Clarfella;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 

H.R.  14113.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelita 

Corales;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  14114.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georgia 

Rossetou:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  14115.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pul  Yuen 


Lee  aka  Dario  Chin;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  14116.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Acupan  Madrlnan  and  Lllla  Madrlnan;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

205.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henrv 
Stoner.  Avon  Park.  Fla.,  relative  to  the  meth". 
od  of  printing  footnotes  in  Government  pub- 
lications; to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

206.  Also,  petition  of  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  Salpan,  Mariana  Islands. 
relative  to  the  proposed  plan  to  reestablish 
military  Installations  in  Rota,  Tlnlan,  Sal- 
pan,  and  the  Northern  Islands,  and  urging 
the  reintegration  of  these  Islands  with  the 
territory  of  Guam;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

207.  Also,  petition  of  city  of  Cambridge, 
Mass..  relative  to  Insuring  full  economic  and 
social  opportunity  for  all  Cambridge  citizens: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
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The  Information  Gap 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    M.\SSACHUSETrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  20, 1967 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  number  of  Members  have 
been  concerned  in  recent  months  with 
the  problems  of  obtaining  accurate  and 
consistent  information  from  the  execu- 
tive branch,  particularly  on  issues  re- 
lating to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  This  week 
in  his  regular  Capitol  Comment  report 
to  his  constituents,  Mr.  Mathias  of 
Mar>'land,  calls  attention  to  two  recent 
e.xperiences  of  his  own  and  suggests  that 
"we  need  a  new  spirit  and  conscientious 
effort — at  ever>-  level  of  Government — to 
halt  the  decline  in  trust  and  insure  real 
communication  between  the  people  and 
their  national  leadership  on  the  most 
important  issues  we  now  face." 

His  remarks  are  ver>'  timely  and  I  in- 
clude the  full  text  of  Mr.  Mathias'  state- 
ment in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
The  Information  G.*p 
"Credibility  gap"  may  be  a  somewhat  tired 
phrase,  but  it  has  become  the  shorthand 
for  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  plagnlng 
American  government  today — a  crisis  of  con- 
fidence. On  one  hand,  the  people  are  losing 
faith  In  what  government  spokesmen  say. 
On  the  other  hand,  popular  suspicion  and 
mistrust  are  intensified  every  time  officials 
refuse  to  make  hard  information  available, 
or  persist  In  offering  only  vague,  generalized 
or  contradictory  statements. 

To  some  extent  these  failures  of  candor 
and  clarity  by  official  sp>okeemen  are  gen- 
erated by  political  conalderatlonB.  B\it  some- 
times an  official  will  simply  withhold  or 
distort  Information  because  releasing  It 
would  create  problems  of  explanation  which 
he  would  prefer  to  avoid.  In  either  case,  the 


American  people  and  our  entire  representa- 
tive system  of  government  are  hurt. 

The  Congress  has  already  taken  a  long 
step  toward  guaranteeing  that  the  public 
will  have  access  to  information  about  public 
business.  The  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
which  went  into  effect  on  July  4th  of  this 
year,  provides  that  only  certain  types  of  gov- 
ernment data — such  as  personnel  records  and 
material  classified  for  security  reasons — may 
be  withheld  from  the  public  and  the  press. 
Recently  the  Freedom  of  Information  Com- 
mittee of  the  honorary  Journalism  fraternity, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi.  published  a  report  on  the 
operation  of  this  Act.  The  report  cited  the 
progress  which  many  agencies  have  made 
In  giving  the  public  more  Information  than 
ever  before.  However,  the  committee  also 
found  that  at  the  very  highest  levels  of 
government,  specifically  in  the  White  House 
and  at  the  Pentagon,  there  Is  still  a  great 
reluctance  to  make  accurate,  full  Informa- 
tion available. 

Recently  I  myself  have  encountered  In  two 
cases  an  excessive  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
Federal  officials  to  provide  facts  to  me  and 
my  constituents. 

In  a  recent  speech,  the  President,  citing 
signs  of  progress  In  Vietnam,  declared  that 
65%  of  the  South  Vietnamese  population 
was  now  under  the  control  of  the  Saigon 
government.  A  week  ago.  retired  General 
James  Gavin  stated  that  of  the  12,500  ham- 
lets in  South  Vietnam,  only  about  5000  were 
"In  friendly  hands,"  while  some  7500  were 
"assumed  to  be"  subject  to  the  Viet  Cong, 
These  two  figures — one  based  on  population, 
the  other  on  numbers  of  towns  regardless  of 
their  size — may  or  may  not  be  contradictory. 
But  when  I  asked  Defense  Department  and 
State  Department  officials  whether  the  two 
measurements  could  Indeed  be  reconciled,  I 
was  told  that  no  figures  beyond  those  used 
by  the  President  were  available  for  public 
discussion. 

Again,  last  month  I  read  a  press  report, 
based  on  "reliable  new  evidence  gathered  by 
American  Intelligence  sources."  which  Indi- 
cated that  small  numbers  of  North  Viet- 
namese army  regulars  for  the  first  time  were 
being  trained  in  Red  China  to  fight  In  South 
Vietnam.  This  would  be  a  development  of 
some  ImpKirtance,  so  I  sought  to  secure  offi- 
cial comment  on  the  reports,  to  be  relayed  to 


my  constituents.  Although  the  report  had 
been  publicly  discussed  in  the  first  place,  I 
was  denied  any  quotable  material  to  con- 
firm, deny  or  qualify  the  statement. 

These  two  cases  are  extremely  discourag- 
ing. Such  nervous,  restrictive  aiid  defensive 
information  policies  are  not  only  Inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  hailed  by  the  President  last  year. 
More  basically,  they  are  Incompatible  "with 
the  principles  of  a  free  government.  While 
legitimate  boundaries  of  national  security 
must  be  respected,  it  Is  self-defeating  to  try 
to  stretch  the  cloak  of  secrecy  over  materia: 
which  It  is  simply  not  convenient  or  advan- 
tageous to  release. 

The  crisis  of  confidence  has  already  become 
so  great  that  some  Americans,  unable  to  be- 
lieve what  they  hear  from  government,  have 
simply  stopped  listening.  Clearly  we  need  a 
new  spirit  and  a  conscientious  effort— at 
every  level  of  government — to  halt  the  de- 
cline In  trust  and  Insure  real  communication 
between  the  people  and  their  national  lead- 
ership on  the  most  important  issues  we  now 
face. 


A  New  Political  Ball  Game 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  20, 1967 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  exactly 
11  a.m.  last  Friday,  President  Johnson 
stepped  before  the  television  cameras  at 
his  press  conference  and  completely  re- 
wrote the  rules  for  next  year's  presiden- 
tial election. 

From  now  on,  the  Republicans  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  run  against  more  than  a 
man  with  the  greatest  legislative  record 
In  history.  They  are  going  to  have  to  run 
against  more  than  a  man  who  had  the 
courage  to  stop  Communist  aggression  in 
Its  tracks. 
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Now  they  are  going  to  have  to  run 
against  a  superbly  effective  television 
campaigner  as  well.  And  I  must  say,  I  do 

not  envy  them.  . 

The  Republicans  have  their  actors 
their  industrialists,  and  their  self-styled 
elder  statesmen.  They  even  have  Harold 
stassen— for  whatever  that  may  mean. 

But  we  Democrats  have  the  ultimate 
weapon — Lyndon  Johnson. 

And  after  last  Friday's  press  conxer- 
ence  no  one  can  doubt  that  he  is  the 
most  effective  thing  we  have  going  for  us. 

I  think  the  polls  are  going  to  be  telling 
us  that  very  soon.  too. 


Possession  and  Use  of  LSD  To  Be  a 
Criminal  Offense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  20,  1967 
Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  make  It  a  cnme  for 
anvone  to  possess  LSD  and  other  hal- 
lucinogenic drugs  except  pursuant  to  a 
prescription  issued  by  a  duly  licensed 
practitioner. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  the  loi- 
lowing  Members  join  with  me  in  sponsor- 
ing this  bill:  Chairman  Staggers,  Mr. 
Kyros,  Mr.  KORNEGAY,  Mr.  Friedel,  Mr. 
Devine,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Nel- 
SEN  Mr  CUNNINGH.AM,  Mr.  Broyhill  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Harvey.  Mr.  Van 
Deerlin.  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Watson,  Mr 
Carter.  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Murphy  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Satterfield,  Mr.  Brown 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  Ronan,  Mr.  Kxtstkendall. 
Mr.   Blanton,    Mr.   Stdckey,    and   Mr. 

Skubitz 

Under  existing  law  it  is  not  illegal  for 
a  person  to  possess  LSD  for  his  own  con- 
sumption. This  legislation  would  close 
this  gap  in  the  law  by  making  such  pos- 
session illegal  except  when  the  drug  is 
prescribed  by  a  duly  licensed  practitioner. 
Of  all  the  drugs  available  to  our  youth. 
Lysergic  acid  dvthalamide.  otherwise 
known  as  LSD,  is  the  most  dangerous, 
simplv  because  we  know  so  little  about 
permanent  adverse  effects  of  the  drug. 

But  we  do  know  some  of  the  imme- 
diate 'effects  on  the  human  body  after 
taking  a  dosage:  dilated  and  unequal 
pupils,  increases  in  heart  rate,  blood 
pressure,  and  body  temperature;  local 
sweating  and  salivation.  Nausea  and 
vomiting  are  common  effects,  as  are 
muscular  tightness  and  distorted  sensa- 
tions. Subjective  and  emotional  effects, 
including  the  flight  of  ideas,  are  highly 
varied,  but  unfortimately  are  the  effects 
sought  in   the  nonmedical  use  of  the 

drug. 

Other  complications  or  adverse  reac- 
tions from  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
LSD  include  schizophrenic  and  paranoid 
reactions,  psychotic  depressions,  anti- 
social behavior,  convulsions,  and  the  act- 
ing out  of  suicidal  tendencies. 


We  do  not  yet  know  clearly  what  per- 
manent damage  may  be   done  to   Oie 
brain  tissues  or  to  chromosomes.  The 
possible  mutation  of  chromosomes  from 
the  use  of  LSD  may  well  result  in  de- 
formed offspring.  ,  r  cr,  v,v 
It  is  estimated  that  abuse  of  LSD  oy 
young  adults  ranges  from  3  percent  to 
10  percent,  but  it  is  acknowledged  that 
chronic   use   or   habituation   is   on   the 
increase.                                  ,  ..^^„ 
The  only  official  and  legal  repository 
of  LSD  is  the  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health  where  the  available  supply  Is 
in    the    order   of    18    grams,   or    about 
180,000  average  human  doses.  This  is  also 
the  only  known  source  of  the  pure  form 
of  the  drug.                            ^^  . ..  , 
The  shocking  fact  is  that  the  quantity 
located    in    the    National    Institute    of 
Mental  Health  is  only  a  fraction,  perhaps 
one    one-hundredth   or   one   one-thou- 
sandth of  the  total  amount  in  existence 
from  other  sources. 

The  problem  is  further  compounded 
by  the  knowledge  that  most  of  the  I^D 
from  other  sources  is  impure  and  thus 
when  taken  usually  produces  much  more 
harmful  effects.  It  is  this  poor  quality 
form  of  LSD  which  is  readily  available 
to  the  young  adults  of  this  Nation. 

We  must  deter  the  use  of  this  danger- 
ous drug  and  I  believe  this  bill,  when 
enacted  into  law,  will  do  just  that. 


private  Interest,  and  I  congratulate  Kane 
Air  Scale  Co.  for  its  fine  showing. 


Small  New  Jersey  Company  Finds  Good 
Export  Prospects 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 


OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday.  November  20. 1967 
Mr    HUNT.    Mr.    Speaker,    this   past 
summer  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce organized  a  commercial  trade  lair 
in  Frankfurt,  Germany,  so  that  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  could  display  their 
products    before     potential     buyers    In 
Europe    The  show  featured  measuring, 
recording,  and  control  instrumentation 
used  in  the  chemical  industry.  One  of  the 
participating   firms  was  the  Kane   Air 
Scale  Co  of  Glassboro.  N.J.,  a  small  com- 
panv  which  has  exported  its  products, 
but' which  was  new  to  this  particular 
market.  The  New  Jersey  firm  had  two 
purposes  in  mind  when  it  entered  the 
trade  fair.  Hrst,  it  wanted  to  expose  its 
products  to  prospective  purchasers  from 
the  Common  Market  countries  and  mem- 
ber-nations of  the  European  Free  Trade 
Association.  Second,  the  firm  wanted  to 
establish  licensees  or  agents  for  its  prod- 
ucts in  European  countries.  Mr.  Donald 
E    Stein,   vice   president   of   Kane   Air 
Scale  Co..  said,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
show,  that  both  of  these  objectives  had 
been   met.   Furthermore,   he   estimated 
that  in  the  12  months  following  the  show 
his  company  would  make  sales  of  about 
$200  000  as  a  direct  result  of  the  Frank- 
furt exhibition.  This  is  the  kind  of  Gov- 
ernment-industry cooperation  that  bene- 
fits  both   the   public   interest   and   the 


Charges  Against  Administration's  Farm 
Program  False 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF    MINNBSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  20.  1967 
Mr  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  an- 
cient and  long-ago  discredited  charges 
against  this  administration's  farm  pro- 
grams and  policies  are  being  heard  in 
these  Chambers  like  a  phonograph  nee- 
dle stuck  in  a  broken  record. 
For  example: 

First.  The  oft-repeated  charge  that 
"grain  dumping"  was  done  deliberately 
in  order  to  depress  farm  prices  has  been 
heard  here  again  in  recent  days. 

The  charge  is  refuted  by  the  facts.  In 
November  of  1965  the  price  of  com  was 
about  $1.02  per  bushel.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  sold  corn  in  the  win- 
ter and  spring  of  1966.  By  May  of  1966 
corn  was  up— I  repeat,  up— to  $1.10  per 
bushel.  Bv  harvesttime  in  October  of  that 
year  it  was  up  to  $1.29  per  bushel. 

The  corn  sold  by  the  CCC  was  in  sur- 
plus. It  was  costing  taxpayers  $64  mil- 
lion per  year  to  store.  By  selling  it  on  a 
rising  market— which  is  the  free  enter- 
prise way  the  market  indicates  it  needs 
more  of" a  given  commodity— this  corn 
was  put  to  use.  And  it  was  sold  without 
driving  corn  prices  down.  Prices  con- 
tinued to  rise  throughout  the  entire  sale 
period. 

Second.  Another  old  charge  popped  up 
again  recently  in  the  criticism  of  alleged 
"sharp  curtailment"  of  domestic  buying 
of  pork,  lamb,  and  dair>'  products  by  the 
miliUrv-.  But  what  do  the  facts  show? 
Defense  Department  domestic  pork  pur- 
chases in  1966  were  14  million  pounds 
above  1965.  This  year  they  are  expected 
to  be  50  million  pounds  above  1966.  In 
terms  of  milk  equivalent,  domestic  mili- 
tary- purchases  of  dairy  products  were 
larger  in  1966  than  in  1965  and  are  ex- 
pected to  continue  larger  in  1967.  Domes- 
tic lamb  purchases  in  1966  and  estimated 
for  1967  are  as  large  or  larger  than  In 
1965. 

Third.  It  was  also  alleged  by  some  or 
our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
made:   "Repeated  decisions  to  increase 
imports  of  raw  sugar  into  the  United 
States."   There   have  been   several  in- 
creases m  imports  this  year  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act  as  enacted  bv  Congress,  but  this  fact 
does  not  support   the  conclusion   that 
domestic  growers  were  thereby  disadvan- 
taged. ^  ,,        , 
Under  the  Sugar  Act  total  supplies  of 
su?ar  must  be  limited  in  accordance  with 
demand  to  support  the  domestic  price  of 
raw  sugar  at  the  highest  possible  level. 
When  it  was  found  that  early  estimates 
of  Imported  raw  sugar  were  too  low  to 
accommodate  actual  requirements,  im- 
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ports  were  increased.  The  method  used 
to  control  supplies  of  sugar  in  1967  gave 
the  greatest  assurance  of  supporting 
prices  at  the  level  contemplated  by  Con- 
gress. This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
the  price  of  refined  sugar  in  September 
1967  was  12.16  cents  per  5  pounds  com- 
pared with  12.12  cents  per  5  pounds  in 
September  of  last  year. 

Fourth.  It  has  also  been  charged  that 
actions  on  the  export  control  of  hides  for 
a  part  of  1986  weakened  our  farming  in- 
dustry. This  statement  is  completely  un- 
founded. Export  quotas  were  applied  to 
hides  and  skins  in  March  1966.  They 
were  liberalized  In  May  and  completely 
removed  in  November.  Hide  prices 
dropped  slightly  in  AprH  1966 — but  then 
increased  sharply  during  the  summer. 
Exports  in  1966  totaled  14.3  million,  for 
an  increase  of  1  million  over  a  year 
earlier. 

Fifth.  Another  assertion  from  across 
the  aisle  is  that  imports  of  meat  and 
dairy  products  are  jeopardizing  domestic 
producers.  The  facts  are  that  imports  of 
beef  and  veal  this  year  are  running  con- 
siderably below  the  high  levels  of  1963 
and  1964  and  well  below  the  levels  that 
would  bring  import  quotas  into  effect. 
Most  of  the  increase  in  beef  supplies  this 
year  has  come  from  increases  in  domes- 
tic production.  Prices  received  by  farmers 
for  cattle  this  year  will  average  about  the 
same  as  last  year  and  higher  than  in 
other  years  since  1959. 

Those  making  these  hackneyed  charges 
choose  to  completely  overlook  the  June 
action  of  President  Johnson  which  pro- 
claimed quotas  which  are  to  hold  annual 
dairy  imports  to  a  rate  75  percent  below 
the  level  that  would  otherwise  enter  this 
country  in  the  absence  of  the  President's 
action. 

They  make  no  mention  of  the  fact  that 
the  Johnson  administration  is  spending 
more  than  $5  billion  on  price  supports 
and  direct  purchases  of  food  and  fiber 
from  overseas  shipment  under  our  food- 
for-peace  programs,  for  export  subsidies, 
and  for  our  food  stamp,  school  lunch  and 
special  mUk  programs  to  bolster  farm 
prices  and  incomes. 

Sixth.  Decisioris  on  the  1967  wheat  pro- 
grams also  are  criticized.  But  they  fail  to 
mention  that  a  year  ago  when  these  de- 
cisions were  made  there  was  widespread 
concern  that  the  world  was  running  out 
of  food.  Most  of  the  news  relating  to  cur- 
rent food  production  was  unfavorable. 
The  monsoons  In  India  were  failing  for 
the  second  successive  year.  Short  grain 
crops  in  the  Communist  countries  had 
forced  them  to  make  large  purchases 
from  Western  exporters.  Disappearance 
of  excess  stocks  in  this  country  and  a 
relatively  unfavorable  wheat  yield  out- 
look contributed  to  the  uncertainty. 

Since  our  wheat  program  was  an- 
nounced a  year  ago  conditions  changed 
vastly.  We  have  had  an  unexpected  de- 
velopment of  bumper  crops  almost  every- 
where In  the  world.  This  was  something 
that  the  experts,  the  people  in  Congress. 
in  the  farm  organizations  and  the  com- 
modity group  leaders  could  not  foresee. 

The  Johnson  administration  has  re- 
sponded by  reducing  the  1968  wheat 
allotments  by  13  percent.  We  can  look 
forward  to  better  wheat  prices  in  1968 
because  of  the  acreage  adjustments  per- 


mitted under  the  diversion  features  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965.  This  Act 
of  1965,  which  was  sponsored  by  the 
Democratic  administration  and  passed 
by  the  Congress,  will  expire  in  1969.  This 
means  that  at  that  time  action  must 
be  taken  by  the  Congress  to  extend  or 
amend  the  program. 

Instead  of  shedding  crocodile  tears, 
our  friends  across  the  aisle  might  well  re- 
view their  party's  farm  voting  record. 
They  would  find  that  the  Republican 
Party  has  voted  consistently  for  the  last 
6  years  against  every  farm  program — 
right  up  to  and  including  the  Purcell 
strategic  reserve  bill  which  was  defeated 
in  subcommittee  just  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Here  was  legislation  which  could  have 
raised  the  price  of  every  bushel  of  corn, 
grain  sorghum,  wheat,  and  soybeans  for 
every  farmer  in  this  country.  But  true 
to  their  tradition  the  Republicans  voted 
down  the  PurceU  bill  wliich  could  have 
added  as  much  as  7  cents  to  the  farm 
price  of  wheat. 

If  there  is  a  moral  to  be  gained  from 
this  sorry  example  of  neanderthal  think- 
ing and  stubborn  partisan  opposition  it 
is  that  peopie  who  live  in  glass  houses 
should  not  cast  stones.  When  a  political 
party  deliberately  sets  out  to  scuttle  a 
program  which  would  have  added  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  the  pocketbooks  of 
distressed  wheat  farmers,  it  is  in  no  posi- 
tion to  utter  charges  such  as  I  have  just 
refuted — particularly  when  they  are 
completely  unsubstantiated  and  without 
foundation  in  fact. 


efit  of  youth  and  for  the  public  welfare 
of  Garfield  Heights. 

The  patriotism  and  pride  of  the  Gar- 
field Heights  community  is  gratifying  to 
all  America. 


Address  By  Hon.  Basil  L.  Whitener,  at  the 
Watauga  County  Democratic  Fundrais- 
ing  Dinner,  Boone,  N.C.,  November  17, 
1967 


Fly  the  Flag  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  20, 1967 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
was  deeply  honored  to  participate  in  a 
sincere  and  inspiring  ceremony  to  honor 
veterans  of  the  city  of  Garfield 
Heights — living  and  dead— who  have 
served  in   the   defense   of  our  country. 

The  community  of  Garfield  Heights, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Veterans 
Memorial  Committee,  developed  an  in- 
spiring program  which  made  Veterans 
Day  1967  Fly  the  Flag  Day.  The  response 
was  overwhelming. 

Because  of  the  splendid  leadership  in 
this  effort  by  Mr.  August  E.  Klein- 
schmidt,  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Gar- 
field Heights  Leader,  the  southeast 
suburban  post  of  the  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans presented  Mr.  Kleinschmidt  with 
a  civic  award  for  "his  patriotic  efforts 
and  for  spearheading  the  drive  to  have 
an  American  flag  displayed  in  every 
home  and  business."  The  chairman  of 
the  event,  which  occurred  on  November 
11.  1967,  was  Dick  France,  and  the  chair- 
lady  was  Lillian  Wasko. 

A  similar  award  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Charles  Lindecamp,  former  superintend- 
ent of  Garfield  Heights  Schools,  for  his 
outstanding  achievements  for  the  ben- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  N.  HENDERSON 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  20. 1967 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Basil  L.  Whitener,  addressed  the  Wa- 
tauga County,  N.  C,  Democrats,  on  Fri- 
day, November  17.  During  the  course  of 
his  speech,  he  set  forth  the  great  contri- 
butions that  Democratic  Presidents  have 
made  to  the  security  and  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world. 

He  also  drew  an  interesting  parallel 
between  the  administrations  of  Presi- 
dents Harry  S.  Truman  and  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find 
his  address  to  be  most  interesting,  and 
I  include  it  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  by  Hon.  Basil  L.  Whitener,  Fund- 
raising  Dinner,  Boone,  N.C.  November  17, 
1967 

I  am  delighted  to  be  with  the  Democrats 
of  Watauga  County  this  evening.  It  is  high 
honor  and  a  great  privilege  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  talk  with  you  for  a  few  minutes 
concerning  the  traditions,  the  accomplish- 
ments, and  the  future  of  our  great  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

It  Is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  with 
people  who  share  my  pride  In  the  great 
record  of  our  Party  and  who  have  worked 
down  through  the  years  to  retain  Demo- 
cratic leadership  in  the  domestic  and  Inter- 
national affairs  of  our  nation. 

The  Democrats  of  Watauga  County  have 
an  outstanding  record  of  service  to  their 
party  and  to  their  country.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  honor  of  being  In  Watauga  County  to- 
night, and  I  am  looking  forward  to  working 
with  you  for  a  Democratic  victory  next 
November. 

We  meet  tonight  at  a  very  crucial  period 
In  the  history  of  our  nation.  We  are  living  In 
a  period  of  great  Industrial  and  technological 
progress,  a  period  of  prosperity,  and  In  a  time 
of  acute  consciousness  of  Individual  rights. 
We  are  also  In  s  time  of  war  and  In  a  period 
during  which  there  Is  much  agitation,  disa- 
greement, and  turmoil  in  the  land. 

Our  great  party  U  In  charge  of  the  affairs 
of  the  nation.  We  must,  therefore,  shoulder 
the  responsibilities  and  the  burdens  which 
this  leadership  places  upon  us. 

There  are  many  In  our  land  who  never 
overlook  the  opportunity  of  calling  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  a  war  party,  a  party  of  spenders, 
and  a  party  of  social  planners.  These  people 
apparently  are  Ignorant  of  the  history  of 
their  country. 

A  close  examination  of  the  record  of 
Democratic  leadership  In  this  nation  reveals 
that  the  security  of  our  people  has  never 
been  more  secure  than  under  Democratic 
leedershlp.  Social  and  economic  progress  of 
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every  American  has  never  been  greater  than 
when  our  party  was  In  power. 

Are  we  a  "war  party"?  Let  us  examine 
the  record.  In  his  day  our  own  great  Andrew 
Jackson,  a  Democratic  president,  was  ma- 
ligned and  criticized  on  every  hand  by  de- 
tractors who  resented  his  dedication  to  true 
democracy. 

They  called  him  a  "warmonger  ,  a  fron- 
tier soldier".  Had  the  word  been  In  vogue 
then  he  probably  would  have  been  called  a 
socialist.  But  what  did  this  Democratic 
soldier-president  give  to  his  nation? 

For  one  thing,  he  had  defeated  the  British 
at  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  and  brought 
vlctorv  to  his  country  in  the  War  of  1812. 
Through  war  he  had  suppressed  Indian  up- 
risings in  Tennessee.  Alabama,  and  Florida. 

And  when  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency 
bv  a  grateful  nation  he  returned  the  govern- 
ment to  the  people.  Today  his  detractors' 
names  .^re.  for  the  most  part,  lost  in  the  dim 
mLsts  of  history.  The  name  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son will  live  forever. 

And  then  there  was  James  K.  Polk,  another 
great  Democratic  president  of  Tar  Heel  birth. 
He  came  to  the  presidency  at  the  time  when 
the  economic  Interests  and  the  lives  of  our 
settlers  in  Texas  and  the  far  West  were 
threatened  by  Mexico. 

His  enemies  raised  the  cry  of  "warmonger" 
and  "renegade."  He  held  firmly  to  his  princi- 
ples m  spite  of  criticism.  Because  of  his 
leadership  In  fighting  the  1845  war  with 
Mexico,  Texas  was  made  secure  for  the 
United  States,  and  other  vast  areas  of  the 
Southwest  were  opened  to  American  settle- 
ment. No  one  today  would  repudiate  the 
record  of  Democratic  J.ames  K.  Polk. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  inspiring  story 
of  Woodrow  Wilson.  That  scholarly  Demo- 
crat, educated  In  North  Carolina,  was  called 
to  lead  his  nation  against  the  first  threat  to 
the  world  of  German  ImperiaUsm  Wilson  was 
a  man  of  peace,  and  he  held  otit  the  olive 
branch  to  the  Germans  until  to  have  avoided 
war  would  have  meant  surrender  of  our 
principles  and  dishonor  to  our  Flag. 

He  was  bitterly  assailed  by  those  who  had 
no  faith  In  the  "common  cause  of  humanity 
to  which  the  Democratic  Party  under  Wood- 
row  Wilson  was  dedicated.  Under  Wilson's 
leadership,  however,  American  courage  and 
economic  might  brought  victory  to  the  Al- 
lied cause  in  World  War  I.  Today  all  parties 
and  all  seements  of  our  people  look  upon 
Wilson  as  one  of  the  world's  great  st.-i.tesmen. 
Now  we  come  to  another  Democratic  presi- 
dent whose  memory  and  accomplishments 
are  very  personal  to  many  of  us  tonight. 
Manv  In  this  room  were  called  upon  to  wear 
the  uniform  In  the  second  great  World  War— 
a  war  of  mllltarv,  economic,  political,  and 
social  dimension's  of  undreamed  propor- 
tions. 

A  much-maligned  president,  whose  enemies 
called  him  a  "warmonger,"  a  "socialist."  and 
nearly  every  other  defamatory  name,  led  us 
to  victory  In  World  War  11. 

Had  It  not  been  for  the  leadership  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  the  free  world  might 
this    day    be    under    the    tyrant's    foot 

The  name  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  will 
live  forever  for  his  accomplishments  In  peace 
and  m  war.  Not  only  did  he  lead  his  nation 
from  the  gloom  of  a  great  economic  depres- 
sion inherited  from  his  Republican  prede- 
cessors; he  gave  his  people  the  cotirage, 
vision,  and  determination  to  crush  the  Nazi 
dictatorship. 

It  fell  to  Harry  S.  Trtiman,  another  great 
Democrat,  to  firmly  resist  communism  In 
Korea.  And  here  we  find  a  most  Interesting 
parallel  in  the  history  of  our  nation.  Harry 
S.  Truman  was  constantly  criticized  and  ma- 
ligned by  many  of  his  fellow  Americans. 

There  were  those  who  said  then  about 
Harry  S.  Truman  what  many  throughout  the 
land  today  are  saying  about  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  The  highly  reputable  "U.  S.  News 
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&  World  Report"  had  this  to  say  about  Mr. 
Truman  on  December  7.  1957:  "Now  eleven 
months  before  election  Mr.  Truman  holds 
the  approval  of  only  twenty-nine  per  cent  of 
the  voters  for  the  way  he  is  doing  his  Job  .  .  . 
As  it  now  stands,  however,  less  than  a  third 
of  the  nation  has  approved  of  Mr.  Truman's 
actions  for  more  than  a  year  and  as  much 
as  three-fifths  have  registered  active  dis- 
approval." 

On  January  4.  1952.  "U,  S.  News  &  World 
Report"  said  that:  "President  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man is  the  unhappy  warrior  of  1952.  What- 
ever wav  Mr.  Tniman  turns  he  faces  nothing 
but  troubles  He  begins  the  New  Year  dis- 
couraged and  distressed." 

"The  New  Republic"  magazine  said  on 
Februarv  4,  1952:  "Harry  Truman  Is  a  spent 
force  politically  .  .  .  Those  who  live  by  his 
patronage  may  issue  press  releases  In  his 
praise,  but  they  and  those  they  are  supposed 
to  represent  know  that  he  cannot  win  back 
the  support  he  once  pnjoyed." 

And  in  May.  1952.  "Harper's"  magazine 
said  of  President  Truman:  "Whether  Truman 
has  been  a  great  president,  a  merely  passable 
one,  or  a  national  catastrophe,  he  has  been 
in  his  seven  years  in  a  high  office  a  bigger 
man  than  he  was  before  the  lightning  struck 
and  a  bigger  man  than  nature  seems  to  have 
intended  him  to  be." 

In  rereading  these  articles  and  statements 
made  15  vears  ago  one  cannot  resist  compar- 
ing what"  was  said  then  with  what  is  being 
written  and  said  about  the  present  occupant 
of  the  White  House.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  a  vocal  minority  had  convinced  them- 
selves that  Harry  S  Truman  had  no  place  In 
American  history. 

The  American  people,  however,  expressed 
their  confidence  in  his  leadership  and  vindi- 
cated his  administration.  How  many  times 
have  we  heard  in  recent  years  the  grudging 
admission  from  Truman's  former  critics  that 
he  was  a  great  president  after  all? 

My  friends,  history  may  very  well  be  re- 
peating itself  today.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Is 
carrying  on  the  Democratic  leadership  of  his 
country.  He  is  the  commander-in-chief  of 
all  the"  military,  economic,  and  human  re- 
sources of  a  great  nation  engaged  In  a  war 
to  halt  the  further  spread  of  communism  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

It  Is  not  a  war  of  his  choosing  It  was  not 
a  war  of  his  predecessor's  selection.  If  we  ex- 
amine history,  we  will  find  that  our  commit- 
ment m  Viet  Nam  was  made  during  the 
administration  of  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  It 
is  to  General  Elsenhower's  credit  that  he  has 
never  repudiated  his  belief  that  our  presence 
in  Viet  Nam  Is  justified  and  that  our  position 
Is  right.  The  detractors  of  the  President 
should  give  thought  to  this  matter. 

I  firmly  believe,  when  the  time  comes  for 
for  the  American  people  In  1968  to  pass  Judg- 
ment upon  the  leadership  of  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  that  the  story  of  Harry 
S  Truman  will  be  repeated.  The  American 
people  have  an  uncanny  ability  to  see 
through  the  distortions,  the  misrepresenta- 
tions, and  the  promises  of  a  party  whose 
leadership  they  have  repudiated. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  we  were  living 
in  a  time  of  dissension  and  tumult.  This  is 
not  something  that  is  peculiar  to  the  United 
States.  The  world  Is  undergoing  great 
changes  In  every  conceivable  field  of  human 
endeavor.  Every  nation.  Including  the  com- 
munist countries.  Is  experiencing  change  and 
dlfRcult  problems  of  adjustment  to  the  new 
economic,  religious,  social,  and  political 
forces  at  work  throughout  the  world. 

These  great  changes  will  continue  to  go 
on  regardless  of  the  political  party  In  power 
within  our  country.  We  Democrats  can  take 
pride  In  the  fact,  however,  that  by  reason 
of  experience,  dedication,  and  outlook  our 
party   Is   more   capable   of   giving   the   type 


leadership    the    changing    world    condltlona 
demand. 

In  spite  of  war  and  the  great  financial  de- 
mands that  our  national  security  place* 
upon  the  nation,  the  Democratic  Party  has 
been  able  to  create  an  outstanding  record 
of  social  and  economic  progress  for  the 
American  people.  It  is  a  record  unequaled 
In  the  history  of  the  nation. 

In  the  past  few  years  the  American  people 
under  Democratic  leadership  have  been 
given  legislation  to  construct  more  and 
better  housing,  to  provide  for  new  public 
works  and  economic  development,  to 
broaden  the  participation  of  the  American 
farmer  in  the  economic  growth  of  the  coun- 
try, to  guarantee  voting  and  other  clvU 
rights  for  our  citizens,  to  combat  poverty 
on  manv  broad  economic  fronts,  to  Improve 
the  health  of  our  people  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  regional  medical  centers,  and 
programs  to  train  additional  nurses,  medical 
technicians,  and  physicians. 

We  could  stop  here,  and  it  would  be  an 
impressive  record  of  economic  and  social  ac- 
complishment. But  let  us  go  on.  The  Demo- 
cratic I'artv  in  the  last  few  years  has  given 
us  legislation  strengthening  education  in 
the  country  at  all  levels,  legislation  to  con- 
trol air  and  water  pollution,  laws  to  remove 
discrimination  in  immigration,  laws  to  place 
stricter  control  on  the  possession,  distribu- 
Uon  and  disposal  of  drugs 

In  addition,  the  lot  of  our  elderly  people 
has  been  vastlv  improved  by  the  medical 
care  program;  and  pending  in  the  Congress 
at  the  moment  is  a  bill  to  increase  Social 
Security  benefits  for  our  people. 

Just  this  year  alone,  we  have  enacted  leg- 
islation to  give  our  fighting  men  more  pay. 
to  extend  to  them  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
benefits  of  our  veterans'  laws.  We  have  also 
pvsscd  legislation  this  year  to  remove  some 
of  the  inequities  of  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

I  could  continue  to  call  the  roll  of  legis- 
lative achievements  under  Democratic  lead- 
ership. In  nearly  every  field  of  human  en- 
deavor the  nation  has  forged  ahead  under  the 
direction  of  our  great  party. 

As  a  result,  we  have  the  lowest  unemploy- 
ment rat«  in  the  history  of  any  nation  in 
the  world.  Our  Gross  National  Product  far 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  country  New  busi- 
nesses are  being  incorporated  throughout 
the  countrv  at  the  rate  of  approximately 
200  000  each  vear.  Common  stock  prices,  in- 
vestment earnings,  and  corporate  profits  have 
grown  more  than  80^7  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years  Personal  Income  since  1961  has  in- 
creas"ed  from  $120  billion  to  over  $530  billion. 
Our  party  has  consistently  supported  the 
exploration  of  space.  The  support  given  to 
ou'  space  program  bv  President  Kennedy  haa 
been  continued  and  expanded  under  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

Our  party  Is  making  an  Impressive  record 
in  behalf  of  the  American  people  As  we 
move  along  on  the  high  road  to  a  better  life, 
we  must  not  overlook,  however,  the  heavy 
responsibilities  and  obligations  which  have 
been  placed  upon  our  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

We  should  always  realize  that  our  party  Is 
the  one  political  organization  In  the  nation 
in  which  everv  American  can  participate.  We 
are  the  party 'of  all  classes  of  society  and  of 
every  political  philosophy;  the  party  that 
represents  everv  section  of  the  nation.  We 
are  the  partv  of  the  liberals,  the  party  of  the 
conservatives,  the  party  of  the  independente. 
We  are  the  one  political  organization  where- 
in everv  American  who  believes  In  funda- 
mental" democracy,  social  progress,  and  our 
great  heritage  of  freedom  can  find  a  home. 

The  Democrats  of  North  Carolina  and 
Wauuga  County  have  supported  the  great 
traditions  of  our  party  through  the  years.  As 
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a  result,  we  have  a  marvelous  record  of 
service  to  the  people  of  our  state.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  given  North  Carolina  good 
government,  magnificent  schools,  splendid 
roads,  fine  state-supported  hospitals,  and 
countless  other  benefits  which  have  been  a 
blessing  to  our  people. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  stood  firm  In  the 
face  of  communist  efforts  to  enslave  the 
world  and  has  consistently  advocated  social 
and  economic  progress  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. Under  the  leadership  of  our  party  we 
have  extended  a  helping  hand  to  nations  be- 
set by  famine,  hunger,  and  disease. 

The  American  people  are  aware  of  our  great 
record.  In  time  of  war  and  economic  distress 
they  have  entrusted  the  leadership  of  the 
country  to  our  party.  We  have  little  for  which 
to  apKjloglze  but  much  for  which  to  be  proud. 

We  admit  we  have  made  some  mistakes. 
It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  any  man,  any 
political  party,  or  any  business  organization 
which  has  the  hope  of  accomplishing  any- 
thing must  run  the  risk  of  making  some 
mistakes. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  the  Amer- 
ican people  win  examine  the  Issues  and  the 
records  of  the  the  two  major  political  par- 
ties In  this  country.  I,  for  one,  feel  confi- 
dent that  next  year  they  will  again  call  upon 
the   Democratic   Party   to   lead    the   nation. 

I  want  to  say  it  hM  been  a  rich  and  re- 
warding experience  to  be  with  you  this 
evening.  You  have  a  strong  and  dedicated 
Democratic  Party  in  Watauga  County.  I 
eagerly  look  forward  to  working  with  you 
for  the  election  of  Democrats  to  township, 
county,  state,  and  national  offices. 

You  have  a  great  Democratic  team,  and 
I  feel  confident  that  the  people  of  this  area 
of  the  state  will  give  Democratic  candidates 
their  strong  support  next  November.  Best 
wishes  for  every  possible  success? 


The  200  Millionth  American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  20, 1967 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  ticking  off  of  the  200  mil- 
lionth American  by  the  census  clock  to- 
day was  a  symbolic  moment  when  all  of 
us  can  reflect  on  the  history,  the  growth, 
and  the  future  of  this  great  Nation.  In 
the  177  years  since  the  first  census,  we 
have  grown  by  more  than  196  million 
people — we  have  attracted  and  absorbed 
millions  and  millions  of  immigrants — 
we  have  spanned  a  continent,  and  with 
the  admission  of  Hawaii  we  have  gone 
part  way  across  the  Pacific.  We  have 
shown  the  world  that  the  great  demo- 
cratic experiment  can  work,  that  we 
Americans  can  thrive  and  prosper  on  di- 
versity. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  anybody  In  the 
past  saw  his  times  as  particularly  easy 
or  problem  free,  or  that  his  age  weis  the 
golden  one.  Through  improved  communi- 
cations, through  the  change  of  attitudes 
and  events  we  Americans  have  become 
more  sensitive  to  many  of  the  problems 
that  exist  in  our  land — particularly  the 
social  ones. 

If  we  continue  to  grow  at  our  present 


rate — about  1  percent  a  year — we  will 
add  another  100  million  people  by  the 
end  of  the  century.  We  will  have  doubled 
our  population  in  44  years.  Where  will  our 
problems  be  then,  if  we  do  not  work  to 
solve  them  now?  How  much  uglier  will 
life  in  the  slums  be?  How  many  more 
schools  will  be  needed?  How  many  more 
miles  of  highways  will  there  be?  How 
many  concentric  circles  of  beltways  will 
be  required  to  handle  the  traffic  around 
our  big  cities?  How  much  open  space  will 
be  left  in  megalopolis  for  the  recreation 
and  the  health  of  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  will  then  live  in  this  solid 
sprawl  from  the  North  Carolina  line  to 
New  Hampshire? 

The  decisions  we  make  today  will  go 
a  long  way  to  answer  those  future  ques- 
tions. No  one  is  more  aware  of  this  than 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
in  observing  the  census  clock's  ticking 
off  of  the  200  millionth  American,  said 
the  foUowing: 

Text  of  the  Remarks  of  the  President  at 
Commerce  Department  Ceremony  Com- 
memorating THE  200  Millionth  Ameri- 
can. November  20.  1967 

Back  when  we  began.  In  1776,  there  were 
around  two  and  a  half  million  Americans  In 
the  thirteen  colonies — about  the  number  of 
people  who  live  in  Brooklyn  today. 

The  first  time  an  American  census  counted 
heads  on  this  continent — In  1790 — there  were 
not  quite  foiu  million  of  us.  That  Is  about 
the  population  of  the  Detroit  area  now. 

As  the  years  passed — as  our  numbers 
climbed  to  two  hundred  million — we  began 
to  work  out  a  new  Idea  of  man  and  nation 
on  this  continent.  We  said  that  all  men — of 
all  ethnic  backgrounds,  of  all  religions,  of  all 
races — ought  to  be  free — truly  free — to  stand 
as  tall  as  they  could  stand. 

To  an  unparalleled  degree,  we  have  been 
succeeding: 

We  see  a  nation  today  rapidly  approach- 
ing a  time  when  more  of  her  young  people 
will  attend  college  than  will  not.  That  is  a 
most  revolutionary  concept  In  the  history  of 
man. 

We  see  a  nation  of  unlmaglned  wealth  and 
increasing  opportunity  for  most  of  our  peo- 
ple. Sometimes  we  forget  that  the  term 
"middle  class"  used  to  be  a  term  that  de- 
scribed a  small  minority. 

We  see  a  nation  ready  to  fly  to  the  moon 
and  explore  the  depths  of  the  ocean  We  see 
a  nation — that,  having  begun  Its  own  climb 
up  the  mountain,  has  neither  forgotten  nor 
forsaken  those  throughout  the  world  who 
want  to  grow  and  prosper  In  their  own  ways. 

We  see  a  nation  catapulted  to  world  leader- 
ship; A  nation  that  has  exercised  leadership 
without  thoui^ht  of  conquest  or  enrichment, 
but  only  to  establish  a  free  and  stable  world, 
for  ourselves  and  for  others. 

To  put  it  into  a  sentence,  we  have  seen 
success  beyond  our  dreams. 

And  we  owe  It  to  ourselves  to  note  and  re- 
member that^as  we  welcome  this  200  mil- 
lionth American  Into  our  midst  on  the  eve 
of  our  third  century  as  a  nation. 

But  if  we  only  congratulat*  ourselves  on 
what  we  have  done,  we  will  miss  its  mean- 
ing: which  was,  that  for  two  hundred  years, 
our  people  said  "Make  It  better.  Work  for  the 
future.  Dont  quit  until  the  doors  are  open 
for  everybody." 

We've  asked  ourselves  three  fundamental 
questions  In  these  past  two  hundred  years. 

At  the  beginning,  we  asked:  "Shall  we  be  a 
free  nation?"  A  hundred  years  ago  we  asked 
ourselves.  '"Shall  we  be  one  nation?"  Tlilrty- 
flve  years  ago.  we  asked,  "Shall  we  be  a  hu- 
mane nation?" 


We  answered  each  of  those  questions  once. 
But  once  was  not  enough.  They  had  to  be 
answered  again  and  again  by  each  succeed- 
ing generation. 

To  this  hoiu-,  the  answer  has  always  been 
the  same:  "'Yes!  We  shall  be  free;  we  shai; 
be  one  nation;  we  shall  be  a  humane  and 
responsible  people." 

Now  we  are  coming  to  grips  with  a  fourth 
question.  It  may  'oe  the  hardest  one  we  have 
ever  tried  to  answer.  It  is  this:  "Shall  we 
be  a  great  nation?" 

That  is  the  question  for  the  third  cen- 
tury— and  for  the  next  hundred  million 
Americans. 

We  know  we  are  going  to  be  an  urban 
people  for  a  long  time  to  come.  What  about 
the  quality  of  life  for  the  millions  who  will 
inhabit  the  cities  of  the  future?  If  it  is 
good — if  it  is  life-enhancing — then  we  shall 
be  a  great  nation.  But  we'll  have  to  find 
a  lot  of  answers  to  a  lot  of  hard  questions 
before  we  can  be  sure. 

We  know  that  our  young  people  get  more 
schooling  than  any  others  In  the  world,  but 
we  have  not  yet  seen  whether  mass  education 
can  be  quality  education. 

We  know  that  two  races  can  live  In  the 
same  country,  but  we  have  not  seen  yet 
that  they  can  live  constructively  and  har- 
moniously among  each  other  in  the  same 
country. 

We  know  that  we  can  produce  the  steel 
and  the  cars  and  the  chemicals  to  make  us 
a  mighty  and  wealthy  nation.  But  we  have 
not  yet  seen  that  we  can  keep  our  air  and 
our  water  pure  and  healthy  while  we  do  it. 

We  know  that  we  can  tame  the  wilds  of 
nature  so  that  men  can  farm  them  and  build 
upon  them.  But  we  do  not  know  yet  that 
we  can  preserve  the  wilds  of  nature  so  that 
city  men  and  their  families  may  know  the 
release  and  refreshment  of  the  earth  as  It 
was  made. 

We  know  that  we  can,  if  we  will,  provide 
decent  housing  for  all  our  families,  and 
transform  our  cities.  But  we  do  not  know 
yet  how  to  help  people  find  a  sense  of  com- 
munity  In   the  impersonal   life  of  cities. 

Those  are  some  of  the  challenges  that  will 
confront  us  as  we  go  from  200  million  Amer- 
icans to  300  million — as  we  begin  our  third 
century  of  life.  They  are  mighty  challenges- 
hurled  at  us  by  the  past,  and  by  the  swift 
march  of  progress. 

I  cannot  tell  you  this  morning  that  we 
will  meet  all  these  challenges.  I  can  only  tell 
you  that  when  men  are  free,  and  prosperous, 
and  educated  as  they  are  In  America— It 
makes  sense  for  them  to  try;  to  work,  not 
Just   for   progress,   but   for   greatness. 

Thank  you. 


}Joveniher  20,  1967 
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U.S.  Search  for  Peace  m  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 


OF    NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  20, 1967 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
31,  1966,  I  placed  in  the  Congression.il 
Record  a  chronological  list  of  negotia- 
tion attempts  in  'Vietnam,  datiiig  from 
1960  until  July  23.  1966.  In  order  to  up- 
date the  initiatives  taken  by  the  United 
States  and  other  governments  In  the 
quest  for  a  permanent  and  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  the  Vietnamese  conflict.  I  am 


.ncerting  another  chronology  which  Usts 
Tp  free  world's  continuing  efforts  to 
c»«rch  for  peace  in  Vietnam  irom  August 
ri966  until  September  29,  1967: 

August  6,  1966:  The  Foreign  Ministers 
nf  Thailand.  Malaysia,  and  the  Philip- 
omes  signed  a  joint  statement  calling 
fnr  Asian  nations  to  join  in  a  peaceful 
Inoeal  to  the  leaders  of  all  countries  in- 
volved in  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Seventeen 
Wan  countries  received  diplomatic  notes 
'«<;  a  followup  to  the  joint  statement. 

August  7.  1966:  A  Peking  broadcast 
denounced  this  appeal  as  a  "peace  in 
Asia  committee  to  peddle  ihe  U.S.  'peace 

fraud."  „ 

August  8  19o.):  A  Nhan  Dan  commen- 
tary also  denofi-iced  this  same  appeal  as 
a  "'cheap  farce  staged  by  third-class 
henchmen  of  U.S.  imperialism." 

August  31,  1966:  The  U.N.  General 
Secretary  U  Thant  proposed  three  steps 
to  end  the  war :  cassation  of  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam;  mutual  reduction  of  hos- 
tilities; willingness  to  negotiate  with  all 
participants  in  the  fighting. 

September  19,  1966:  Pope  Paul  VI  is- 
sued an  encyclical  containing  a  plea  for 
peace.  President  Johnson  issued  a  state- 
ment in  support  of  the  Pope's  plea. 

September  24,  1966:  Hanoi  scorned 
\JS.  Ambassador  Goldberg's  speech  for 
the  conditional  nature  of  the  bombing 
cessation  offer,  for  failure  to  recognize 
the  National  Liberation  Front  of  South 
Vietnam  as  "sole  legal  representative  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people,"  and  for 
attempting  to  use  the  U.N.  as  an  "in- 
strument for  their  aggressive  policy  in 
Vietnam," 

September  26,  1966:  PhiUppine  Presi- 
dent Marcos  announced  in  Honolulu  that 
in  consultation  with  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Thailand  an  invitation  had  been 
extended  to  the  Governments  of  Austra- 
lia, New  Zealand  and  the  United  States  to 
join  in  a  conference  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  to  review  pros- 
pects for  a  peaceful  settlement. 

September  1966:  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  carried  U.S.  basic  message  on  nego- 
tiations to  more  than  100  representatives 
of  ministerial  rank  at  the  21st  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

October  1, 1966:  North  Vietnam  termed 
the  upcoming  Manila  Conference  a  "war 
conference"  convened  to  intensify  "their 
aggressive  war  in  Vietnam  and  to  cover 
up  the  bitter  isolation  of  the  United 
States  in  this  war."  The  NLPSV  de- 
nounced the  meeting  as  a  "conference  of 
criminal  leaders." 

October  6.  1966:  British  Foreign  Sec- 
retary Brown  announced  a  six-point 
peace  plan  aimed  at  ending  the  Vietnam 
war  and  asked  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Gromyko  to  join  him  in  reconvening  the 
1954  Geneva  Conference, 

October  8,  1966:  Hanoi  and  the  NLFSV 
"sternly  rebuffed"  the  Brown  proposal  as 
a  "rehash"  of  the  recent  U.S.  peace  ini- 
tiatives, charging  that  the  proposal  dem- 
onstrated Britain's  delinquency  as  a 
Geneva  cochairman. 

October  11.  1966:  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg said  United  States  welcomed  the 
proposal  of  British  Foreign  Secretary 
Brown  for  an  immediate  reconvening  of 


the  Geneva  Conference  and  was  prepared 
to  discuss  the  constructive  proposals  of 
the  Foreign  Secretary  as  well  as  other 

proposals.  .    ^  .     .  „ 

October  24.  1966:  The  United  Arab  Re- 
public, India  and  Yugoslavia  at  the  con- 
clusion of  their  meeting  in  New  Delhi  is- 
sued a  communique  voicing  concern  over 
the  dangerous  situation  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  calling  for  an  immediate  end  to 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  without 
any  preconditions.  . 

October  25,  1966:  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  Manila  Conference,  the  seven  par- 
ticipating   countries— Australia,    Korea, 
New  Zealand,  the  Philippines,  Thailand, 
the  United  States,  and  the  Republic  of 
Vietman— issued  a  communique  assert- 
ing their  determination  to  continue  the 
defense  of  South  Vietnam  and  renew-ed 
their  commitment  to  finding  a  peaceful 
solution  to  the  conflict.  The  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  listed  six  es- 
sential  elements   of   peace.   The   other 
governments  endorsed  these  views  and 
declared  that  their  forces  shall  be  with- 
drawn, after  close  consultation,  as  the 
other  side  withdraws  its  forces  to  the 
north    ceases  infiltration,  and  the  level 
of  violence  subsides.  The  forces  will  be 
withdrawn,  they  agreed,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  not  later  than  6  months  after 
"the  above  conditions"  have  been  ful- 
filled. 

October  27,  1966:  Peking  accused 
Indian  Prime  Minister  Gandhi  and  Pres- 
ident Tito  of  Yugoslavia  of  trying  to 
"peddle  the  peace  fraud  concocted  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union," 
and  labeled  the  communique  of  October 
24  from  the  United  Arab  Republic,  India, 
and  Yugoslavia  as  a  "reproduction  of  U 
Thant  s  three-point  'peace  proposal.'  ' 
The  Chinese  Communists — Chicoms — 
failed  to  mention  Nasser's  role  at  the 
conference. 

October  28,  1966:  Both  Hanoi  and  the 
NLFSV  gave  a  cold  and  hostile  reception 
to  the  Manila  communique.  The  NLFSV 
described  the  proposal  as  equivalent  to 
"a  demand  for  our  people  to  lay  down 
their  arms  and  serve  as  slaves  of  U.S. 
neocolonialism."  The  Chicoms  labeled 
the  6-month  withdrawal  pledge  an  "out- 
and-out  swindle." 

November  9,  1966:  The  Canadian  Sec- 
retary of  External  Affairs,  Paul  Martin, 
who  held  talks  in  Warsaw  previously, 
today  began  several  days  of  talks  with 
Soviet  leaders  in  Moscow.  On  his  return 
he  told  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons 
that  he  had  put  forth  to  the  Polish  and 
Soviet  leaders  suggested  steps  which 
might  be  taken  "to  lead  us  away  from  a 
military  toward  a  poUtical  settlement." 
November  15.  1966:  Peking  noted 
Martin's  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
described  it  as  part  of  the  Soviet  plot 
for  "peace  talks  fraud." 

December  8,  1966:  Pope  Paul  VI  In 
referring  to  the  holiday  ceasefire  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  "this  truce  be- 
comes an  armistice  and  that  the  armi- 
stice be  the  occasion  for  sincere  negotia- 
tions which  will  lead  to  peace."  UJ^.  Sec- 
retary General  U  Thant  and  a  'White 
House  spokesman  endorsed  the  Pontiff's 
appeal  on  the  same  day. 


December   10.   1966:   A  NLPSV  radio 
broadcast  implied  that  the  Pope's  ap- 
peal was  designed  to  take  advantage  of 
the   NLFSV's   original    ""humanitarian 
offer.  ^ 

December  15,  1966:  A  Chinese  Com- 
munist Government  statement  com- 
mented that  the  Pope  has  "always  served 
U.S.  imperialism  in  its  peace  talk 
swindles." 

December  19,  1966:  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg sent  a  letter  to  U.N.  Secretary  U 
Thant  which  referred  to  Pope  Paul's  ap- 
peal of  December  8  and  requested  that 
Secretai-v  General  take  whatever  steps 
are  necessary  to  "bring  about  the  neces- 
sarv  discussions"  which  could  lead  to  a 
cease-fire.  The  letter  contained  an  assur- 
ance that  the  U.S.  Government  would 
cooperate  fully  with  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral in  getting  discussions  started 
promptly  and  bringing  them  to  a  suc- 
cessful completion. 

December  30.  1966:  Foreign  Secretary 
Brown  addressed  messages  to  the  United 
States  North  Vietnam,  and  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  proposing  a  three-way  meet- 
ing to  arrange  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
and  offered  to  make  facilities  available 
in  any  suitable  British  territory  to  help 
with  the  preparatory  work. 

December  30.  1966:  U.N,  Secretary 
General  U  Thant,  in  replying  to  Ambas- 
sador Goldberg's  letter  of  December  19. 
reiterated  his  three-point  program  and 
also  urged  that  the  United  States  stop 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  "even 
without  conditions." 

December  31.  1966:  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg in  reply  to  U  Thant's  letter  of  De- 
cember 30  reaffirmed  U.S.  willingness  to 
cease  the  bombing  in  North  Vietnam 
"the  moment  there  is  an  assurance,  pri- 
vate or  otherwise,  that  there  would  be  a 
reciprocal  response  towards  peace  from 
North  Vietnam.'  Ambassador  Goldberg 
noted,  however,  that  an  end  to  the  con- 
flict cannot  be  attained  by  appeals  for 
or  the  exercise  of  restraint  by  only  one 
side  He  welcomed  the  idea  of  an  ex- 
tended holiday  ceasefire  and  regretted 
that  "the  other  parties  concerned  have 
shown  no  interest  so  far  in  such  a  cease- 
fire." 

Januarv  1.  1967:  President  Johnson, 
responding  to  a  question  concerning  the 
British  proposed  peace  talks,  said: 

We  have  heard  from  the  British.  V,'t  are 
delighted  to  have  their  views  and  their  sug- 
gestions. We  are  very  agreeable  and  rather 
anxious  to  meet  as  I  have  said  over  the  past 
months,  anywhere,  anytime,  that  Haiiol  is 
willing  to  come  to  a  conference  table.  V>e 
appreciate  the  interest  of  all  peace-loving 
nations  In  arranging  a  ceasefire,  in  attempt- 
ine  to  bring  the  disputing  parties  together, 
and  m  an  effort  to  work  cjt  a  conference 
where  various  views  can  be  exchanged.      .  . 


Januan-  2,  1967:  Pope  Paul  VI  wel- 
comed the  December  30  proposal  of  For- 
eign Secretary  Brown  for  a  three-way 
meeting  to  arrange  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties in  a  message  to  Prime  Minister  Wil- 
son. ^  ^. 

Januars'  3,  1967:  Hanoi  denounced  the 
same  British  proposal  as  a  rehash  of  the 
"deceitful  shopworn  clamor  of  the  U.S. 
imperialists,"  condemned  Brown's  fail- 
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ure  to  include  the  NLFSV  as  a  partici- 
pant at  the  proposed  meeting,  and 
claimed  that  the  British  initiative  runs 
counter  to  Britain's  responsibilities  as  a 
Geneva  cochairman. 

Januarv-  5,  1967 :  The  Chicoms  labeled 
the  British  initiative  as  a  "new  trick  of 
the  great  peace  talk  conspiracy  pursued 
by  the  United  States  in  collaboration 
with  the  Soviet  Union." 

January  17,  1967:  The  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  offered  to  dis- 
cuss an  extension  of  the  4-day  truce  with 
representatives  of  the  DRV. 

January  18.  1967:  A  NLFSV  broadcast 
strongly  criticized  this  proposal  pointing 
out  that  no  discussions  were  necessary 
since  the  NLFSV  had  already  made  a 
unilateral  decision  on  a  7-day  truce  and 
even  if  discussions  were  in  order,  they 
should  not  be  held  with  the  North, 
"which  ha.s  nothing  to  do  with  military 
situation  in  the  South." 

January  28.  1967:  DRV  Foreign  Min- 
ister Nguyen  Duy  Trinh  in  an  interview- 
on  Hanoi  radio  stated: 

It  Is  only  after  the  unconditional  cessation 
of  U.S.  bombing  and  all  other  acts  of  war 
against  the  DRV'  that  there  could  be  talks 
between  the  DRV  and  the  United  St.ites. 

February  2.  1967:  President  Johnson 
said  that  he  was  not  aware  of  "any  .se- 
rious effort  that  the  other  side  has  made, 
in  my  judgment,  to  bring  the  fighting  to 
a  stop  and  to  stop  the  war."  He  reaf- 
firmed the  deep  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  a  prompt  and  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  all  problems  in  Southeast  Asia. 

February  8,  1967:  Replying  to  another 
message  from  Pope  Paul  VI,  the  Presi- 
dent said ; 

We  are  prepared  to  talk  at  any  time  and 
place,  in  any  forum,  with  the  object  of 
bringing  peace  to  Vietnam.  However.  I  know 
you  would  not  expect  us  to  reduce  military 
action  unless  the  other  side  Is  willing  to  do 
likewise.  We  are  prepared  to  discuss  the  bal- 
anced reduction  In  military  activity,  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities,  or  any  practical  arrange- 
ment which  could  lead  to  these  result*, 

February  9,  1967:  In  a  press  confer- 
ence. Secretary  of  State  Rusk  stated: 

For  some  time  now  there  has  been  evident 
a  systematic  campalgti  by  the  Communist 
side  to  bring  about  an  unconditional  and 
permajient  cessation  of  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  without  any  corresponding 
military  action  on  their  side  In  exchange  for 
the  possibility  of  talks — talks  which  are  thus 
far  formless  and  without  content.  We  cannot 
accept  a  situation  In  which  men  and  arms 
move,  without  Interruption  by  us.  to  cross 
the  17th  parallel  and  attack  Allied  armed 
forces  and  Vietnamese  civilians  In  the  South. 
They  must  not  expect  us  to  stop  our  military 
action  by  bombing  while  they  continue  their 
military  action  by  Invasion.  No  one  has  been 
able  or  willing  to  give  us  any  Information  on 
this  subject. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Let  me  say  quietly  and  sincerely  to  all 
capitals  on  the  other  side:  Let  good  sense 
take  charge  for  all  of  us  In  this  situation. 
Recognize  the  necessity  for  elementary  reci- 
procity. Join  with  us  In  a  common  search  for 
p>eace.  Let  us  make  use  of  the  means  available 
to  UB  to  exchange  views  and  to  search  for 
those  common  Interests  upon  which  peace 
can  be  buUt. 

February  8-13,  1967:  During  the  lunar 
New  Year  truce,  the  United  States  sus- 


pended bombing  for  5  days  and  18  hours 
after  many  prior  weeks  in  which  the  U.S. 
Goverrmient  had  communicated  to  Hanoi 
several  possible  routes  to  peace,  any  one 
of  which  the  United  States  was  prepared 
to  take. 

February  8,  1967:  President  Johnson 
wrote  President  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  pro- 
posed to  order  the  cessation  of  bombing 
against  North  Vietnam  and  the  halt  of 
further  augmentation  of  U.S.  forces  in 
South  Vietnam  as  soon  as  he  was  as- 
sured that  infiltration  into  South  Viet- 
nam by  land  and  sea  had  stopped. 

February  13.  1967:  Ho  Chi  Minh  de- 
clared that  "real  peace"  could  be  restored 
in  Vietnam  if  the  "U.S.  imperialists  end 
unconditionally  and  definitively  the 
bombing  and  all  other  acts  of  war  against 
the  DRV.  withdraw  from  South  Vietnam 
all  American  and  satellite  troops,  recog- 
nize the  NLFSV,  and  let  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  settle  themselves  their 
own  affairs." 

February  13,  1967:  The  White  House 
released  a  statement  by  the  President 
announcing  the  resumption  of  full-scale 
hostilities,  after  the  lunar  New^  Year 
truce.  The  President  said: 

Unfortunately,  the  only  response  we  have 
had  from  the  Hanoi  government  was  to  use 
the  periods  for  major  resupply  efforts  of 
their  troops  in  South  Vietnam.  Despit?  our 
efforts  and  those  of  third  parties,  no  other 
response  has  as  yet  come  from  Hanoi. 

Under  these  circumstances.  In  f.iirness  to 
our  own  troops  and  those  of  our  allies,  we  had 
no  alternative  but  to  resume  full-scale  hos- 
tilities after  the  cease-fire.  But  the  door 
to  peace  is.  and  will  remain,  open,  and  we 
are  prepared  at  any  time  to  go  more  than 
halfway  to  meet  any  equitable  overture  from 
the  other  side. 

March  28.  1967:  U.N.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral U  Thant  made  public  a  text  of 
March  14  aide-memoire  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  parties  directly  involved  in 
the  Vietnam  conflict  proposing  a  gen- 
eral stand-still  truce.  preUminary  talks, 
and  reconvening  of  the  1954  Geneva 
Conference.  On  the  same  day  the  United 
States  made  public  its  interim  reply  of 
March  15  and  its  final  reply  of  March  18 
accepting  the  Secretary  General's  three- 
step  proposal  and  stating  its  readiness  to 
enter  immediately  and  constructively  in- 
to discussion.s  on  the  details  of  such  a 
general  cessation  of  hostilities  as  the  first 
element  in  this  three-point  proposal. 

April  5.  1967:  Hanoi  vehemently  at- 
tacked the  three-point  proposal  of  U 
Thant  stating  that  the  proposal  was  ad- 
vantageous to  the  United  States  because 
it  "placed  the  aggressors  and  the  fighters 
against  aggression  on  the  same  footing," 
did  not  call  for  an  end  to  U.S.  "aggres- 
sion" or  for  U.S.  withdrawal,  and  con- 
tained no  clause  dealing  with  the  NLFSV. 

April  10.  1967:  The  Ceylonese  Prime 
Minister  issued  a  peace  plan  calling  for 
a  meeting  between  the  Saigon  Govern- 
ment, the  NLFSV  and  Hanoi  to  discuss 
the  preconditions  for  a  cease-fire. 

April  12,  1967:  The  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam — GVN — expressed 
its  willingness  to  meet  with  representa- 
tives from  the  other  side,  and  to  send  a 
representative  to  Ceylon  to  participate  In 
discussions  to  resolve  the  conflict. 


April  11,  1967:  Canadian  Minister  of 
External  Affairs  Paul  Martin  presented 
a  four-stage  proposal  for  a  cease-fire  in 
Vietnam,  based  on  the  1954  Geneva 
agreements. 

April  16,  1967:  The  Hanoi  radio  de- 
scribed Martin's  plan  as  a  "crafty  scheme 
of  the  U.S.  imperialists." 

April  18,  1967:  The  GVN  welcomed  the 
Canadian  plan  of  April  11.  1967.  as  it 
felt  it  raised  many  matters  worthy  of 
attention. 

April  19,  1967:  The  U.S.  Government 
supported  the  GVN  statement  of  April 
18,  1967,  which  described  the  Canadian 
proposal  as  a  plan  which  offered  "con- 
siderable promise  for  deescalating  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam  and  for  moving  to- 
ward an  overall  settlement."  The  U.S. 
Government  issued  a  statement  calling 
for  an  extension  of  the  Demilitarized 
Zone — DMZ— through  a  withdrawal  of 
DRV,  United  States,  and  GVN  troops  10 
miles,  respectively,  north  and  south  of 
the  DMZ. 

April  21.  1967:  Hanoi  cited  the  U.S. 
proposal  as  an  attempt  to  set  up  "a  vast 
no  man's  land  perpetually  partitioning 
Vietnam." 

April  23,  1967:  Peking's  People's  Dally 
supported  the  DRV's  re.iection  of  the 
DMZ  plan  as  a  "sinister  truce"  aimed  at 
rising  plans  for  further  escalation. 

May  12,  1967:  U  Thant  appealed  for  a 
halt  to  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
and  Ambassador  Goldberg  replied  that 
the  United  States  was  ready  to  stop  the 
bombing  if  there  were  "appropriate  de- 
escalation  on  the  other  side." 

May  23-24,  1967:  The  United  States 
and  Vietnamese  Governments  declared  a 
24-hour  cease-fire  in  order  to  observe 
Buddha's  birthday.  Hanoi  and  the  Viet- 
cong  refused  to  observe  the  cease-fire. 
This  marked  the  sixth  suspension  of 
bombing  since  May  1965. 

September.  1967:  The  United  States 
again  explored  the  possibility  of  United 
Nations  Security  Council  action  with 
members  of  the  Council;  however,  the 
United  States  found  a  widespread  reluc- 
tance to  act  in  the  Security  Council  and 
in  the  General  Assembly,  in  the  face  of 
opposition  to  U.N.  involvement  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  North  Vietnam. 

September  2,  1967:  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg again  asked  whether  North  Vietnam 
conceives  that  the  cessation  of  bombing 
should  lead  to  any  other  results  than 
meaningful  negotiation  under  circum- 
stances which  would  not  disadvantage 
either  side.  Ambassador  Goldberg  also 
asked  how  Hanoi's  supporters  would  use 
their  influence  and  power  to  move  the 
Vietnam  conflict  promptly  toward  a 
peaceful  solution,  if  we  were  to  take  the 
first  step.  No  helpful  answers  to  these 
questions  have  yet  been  received. 

September  29.  1967:  In  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  President  Johnson  stated: 

As  we  have  told  Hanoi  time  and  time  again 
the  heart  of  the  matter  really  Is  this:  The 
United  States  Is  willing  to  stop  all  aerial  and 
naval  bombardment  of  North  Vietnam  when 
this  wUl  lead  promptly  to  productive  discus- 
sions. We,  of  course,  assume  that  while  dis- 
cussions proceed,  North  Vietnam  would  not 
take  advantage  of  the  bombing  cessation  or 
limitation. 
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Tuesday,  November  21,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev  Bruce  C.  Causey,  St.  Paul's  Epis- 
copal Church.  Prince  Frederick.  Md., 
offered  the  foUowing  prayer: 

Most  gracious  God,  ■we  humbly  beseech 
Thee  as  for  the  people  of  these  United 
States  in  general,  so  especially  for  these 
Representatives   of   Congress   here   as- 
sembled. We  pray  that  Thou  would  be 
nieased  to  direct  and  prosper  all  their 
consultations    to    the  advancement    of 
Thy  glory,  the  safety,  honor,  and  welfare 
of  Thy  people.  Grant  to  the  Members  of 
this  House  at  this  time  special  gifts  of 
wisdom  and  understanding,  counsel  and 
strength,  that  upholding  what  is  right 
and  showing  what  is  true,  peace  and 
happiness,    truth    and   justice,    religion 
and  morality  may  be  estabUshed  among 
us  for  this  and  all  future  generations. 
We   further   pray   that   through   the 
work  and  leadership  of  this  Government, 
justice  and  peace  may  be  evident  among 
the  nations  of  the  world  so  that  Thy 
kingdom  may  be  realized  upon  earth  and 
that  peace  may  become  the  reality  of 

our  world.  All  this  we  ask  through  Jesus 

Christ,  our  Lord. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


PubUc  Health  Service  Act  to  extend  and 
expand  the  authorlaatlons  for  grants  for 
comprehensive  health  planning  and 
services,  to  broaden  and  improve  the  au- 
thorization for  research  and  demon- 
strations relating  to  the  delivery  of 
health  services,  to  Improve  the  perform- 
ance of  clinical  laboratories,  and  to  au- 
thorize cooperative  activities  between  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  hospitals  and  com- 
munity facilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6430)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
public  health  laws  relating  to  mental  re- 
tardation to  extend,  expand,  and  Im- 
prove them,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 

Senate  Insists  upon  Its  amendments  to 

the  bill  'H.R.  8629)  entitled  "An  act  to 

amend  the  act  of  July  4,  1966  (Public 

Law    89-491  >,"    disagreed    to    by    the 

House;  agrees  to  the  conference  asked 

by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 

of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 

Mr.  DiRKSEN,  and  Mr.  McClellan  to  be 

the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 

Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 

title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 

House  is  requested: 

S  2565  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 


nothing  less  than  that  he  deal  directly 
and  forthrightly  with  those  who  would 
interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  System. 


ADJOURNMENT        OF        CONGRESS 

FROM    NOVEMBER     22.     1967,     TO 

NOVEMBER    27.    1967 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  51  and  ask 

for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

8.  Con.  Res.  51 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  two 
Houses  shall  adjourn  on  Wednesday.  Novem- 
ber 22.  1967.  and  that  when  they  adjourn  on 
said  day  they  stand  adjourned  untU  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday.  November  27.  1967. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 

concurred  in.  ,  ,j        ..v, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tne 

table. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 


A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

H  R  168.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
20  1918.  relating  to  the  retirement  age  re- 
quirements of  certain  personnel  of  the 
Coast  Guard; 

H  R.  169.  An  act  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
benefits  payable  to  widows  of  certain  for- 
mer emplovees  of  the  Lighthouse  Service. 
and  thereafter  to  provide  for  cost-of-living 
Increases  In  benefits  payable  to  such  widows 
and  to  such  former  employees: 

HR.  1006.  An  act  to  provide  an  increase 
In  the  retired  pay  of  certain  members  of  the 
former  Lighthouse  Service: 

HR.  3351.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  19.  1950.  to  provide  annuity  benefits 
for  an  additional  number  of  widows  of  em- 
plovees of  the  Lighthouse  Service;  and 

HR  10442  An  act  to  facilitate  exchanges 
of  land  under  the  act  of  March  20.  1922  (42 
Stat.  465).  for  use  for  public  schools,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
162)  entitled  "An  act  to  grant  the  mas- 
ters of  certain  U.S.  vessels  a  lien  on  those 
vessels  for  their  wages  and  for  certain 
disbursements." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6418)    entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 


IMMEDIATE  INDUCTION  FOR  THOSE 
WHO    INTERFERE    WTTH    SELEC- 
TIVE SERVICE  SYSTEM 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    SIKES  Mr.  Speaker.  I   applaud, 
and  we  should  all  applaud,  the  action  re- 
cently taken  by  General  Hershey  in  sug- 
gesting to  the  local  draft  boards  that 
they   consider   ordering    for   immediate 
induction  those  who  would  interfere  with 
the  Selective  Service  System.  Many  of 
these  have  draft  deferments,  and  m  no 
sense  are  they  accepting  their  respon- 
sibility  as    citizens.    Ge:ieral   Hershey's 
actions  will.  I  hope,  help  effectively  to 
put  a  stop  to  idiotic  and  even  criminal 
interference  with  the  selective  service 
process. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  flagrant  mis- 
conduct, whether  or  not  illegal,  by  a 
handful  of  publicity-conscious  rebels  to 
the  detriment  of  thousands  who  honestly 
and  sincerely  obey  the  laws  of  the  land  as 
part  of  their  patriotic  duty. 

Leadership  and  administration  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  is  an  extremely 
difficult  task  at  best,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  sensitive  subjects  that  exists  in  the 
United  States.  General  Hershey  is  ad- 
ministering that  System  fairiy  and  judi- 
ciously. His  has  been  a  long  and  out- 
standing leadership. 
The  Congress  and  the  Nation  desire 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMTITEE 
ON  TRANSPORTATION  AND  AERO- 
NAUTICS. COMMITTEE  ON  INTER- 
STATE AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 
TO  SIT  TODAY  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  and  Aeronautics  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  may  sit  today  during  general 
debate.  I  understand  this  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr   HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 

point  of   order  that   a   quorum   is  not 

present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 

not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names : 

lRoUNo.4031 

Abbltt  Edwards.  La.  O'Neal,  Ga. 

Adams  Ev\n6.  Tenn.  Ott.nger 

Andrews,  Ala.     Fascell  PfPPer 

Annunzlo  Pindley  „„,,*    v 

Arends  Flynt  S°"5fll 

Ashley  Fountain  ^^^^^^ 

Ashmore  Fulton.  Tenn.  Rivers 

Asplnall  Puqua  Rodino 

BaVes  Onmey  ^"'S^L 

Belcher  Hagan  St.  Onge 

ierry  Halleck  Satterfleld 

^'rSL  Hansen,  wash  Schwengel 

Broomfield  Hays  %^Lf,^L, 

casev  Hebert  Stephens 

S^mberlaln  Heckler.  Mass.  Thomson,  WU 

Clark  Herlong  '-'dan 

-— '-^      ^^  vl^--n 

Sfngham      ^o^-n,  Calif    WllUs^ 
g^[2}f,y  L^idrum  ^Charles  H. 

-^-  ^1^"  Va^' 

Eckhardt  Moss 

Edmondson        Nelsen 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  350 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


E.  F.  FORT.  CORA  LEE  FORT  COR- 
BETT.  AND  W.  R.  FORT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2661) 
for  the  relief  of  E.  P.  Fort,  Cora  Lee  Fort 
Corbett.  and  W.  R.  Fort. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  WAVERLY  WATSON,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  809 1» 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Waverly  Watson, 
Jr. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FIRST  LT.  ALLAN  L.  SCHOOLER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6325) 
for  the  relief  of  2d  Lt.  Allan  L.  Schooler. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  ANGEL  REAUD,  ALSO  KNOWN  AS 
ANGEL  REAUD  RAMOS  IZQUIERDO 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (S.  503  >  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Angel  Reaud,  also  known 
as  Angel  Reaud  Ramos  Izquierdo. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VISIT ACION  ENRIQUEZ  MAYPA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4386) 
for  the  relief  of  Vlsltacion  Enriquez 
Maypa. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  pEissed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VALENTINA  SIDOROVA  PARKEVICH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  811)  for 
the  relief  of  Valentina  Sidorova  Parke- 
vich. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  YOUSSEF  f  JOSEPH)  SELIM 
HASBANI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  809)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Youssef  (Joseph)  Selim 
Hasbani. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ISAAC  CHERVONY.  M.D. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  dl.R.  3528) 
for  the  relief  of  Isaac  Chervony.  M.D. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3528 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Isaac  Chervony,  doctor  of  medicine,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  September  13,  1962. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.   PEDRO   AUGUSTO  RUIZ   Y  CUE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6659) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro  Augusto  Ruiz 
y  Cue. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  JOSE  DEL  RIO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7042) 
for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Jose  Del  Rio. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOSE  BERNARDO  GARCIA,   M.D. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8257) 
for  the  relief  of  Jose  Bernardo  Garcia, 
M.D. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
fomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  LORENZO  GALATAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10985 1 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Lorenzo  Qalatas. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requesft  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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WEN  SHI  YU 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  287)  for 
the  relief  of  Wen  Shi  Yu. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  287 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Wen  Shi  Yu  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  October  6,  1957. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


FAVORING  THE  SUSPENSION  OF  DE- 
PORTATION OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  36)  favoring  the  sus- 
pension of  deportation  of  certain  aliens. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARTHUR    JEROME    OLINGER,    A 
MINOR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  155)  for 
the  relief  of  Arthur  Jerome  Ollnger,  a 
minor,  by  his  next  friend,  his  father, 
George  Henry  Ollnger,  and  George 
Henry  Ollnger,  Individually. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHESTER  E.  DAVIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  233)  for 
the  relief  of  Chester  E.  Davis. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JAMES  W.  ADAMS  AND  OTHERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  234)  lor 
the  relief  of  James  W.  Adams  and  others. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
Bious  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice.  . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tbe  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  W.  ROGERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  1580)  for 
the  reUef  of  John  W.  Rogers. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELOY  C.  NAVARRO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  294)  for 
the  relief  of  Eloy  C.  Navarro. 

Mr  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DWAYNE  C.  COX  AND  WILLIAM  D. 
MARTIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2281) 
for  the  relief  of  Dwayne  C.  Cox  and 
William  D.  Martin. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous' consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


customs  inspector  at  the  Noyes.  Mln^sota^ 
office:  Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  this  Act  m  exoess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  deUvered  W 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count  of  services  rendered  In  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  ^e  unlawful, 
anv  contract  to  the  contrary  notwlthstand- 
me  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
th^  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mls- 
demeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding  H.OOO. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2.  line  2,  strike  "in  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

^The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ESTATE  OF  PATRICK  E.  EAGAN 
The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (S.  910)  for 
the  reUef  of  the  estate  of  Patrick  E. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s.  910 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in  Congress  assembled,     That   the 
estate    of   Patrick    K.    Eagan    of   Fairbanks, 
Alaska,  Is  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  for 
repavment  to  the  United  States  of  the  suni 
of  $4  271.36,   representing    overpayments   of 
salary  received   by  him  as  an  employee  of 
the    Post    Office   Department    at   Fairbanks, 
Alaska,  for  the  period  from  October  19.  1956, 
through  April  27.  1962,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment having  failed  to  deduct  from  his 
salary  pursuant  to  section  13 (bl  of  the  ClvU 
Service    Retirement    Act,    as    amended     (5 
use    2263(b)  1.    an   amount   equal    to   the 
amount  the  said  Patrick  E.  Eagan  was  en- 
titled to  receive  In  civU   service  retirement 
annuity  payments  during  said  period.  In  the 
audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any 
certifvlng  or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,   full   credit   shall   be   given   for   the 
amount   for   which    liability    is    relieved   by 
this  Act. 

Sec  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Margaret  Eagan.  widow  of  the 
said  Patrick  E.  Eagan.  the  sum  of  any 
amounts  received  or  withheld  from  him  on 
account  of  the  overpayments  referred  to  In 
the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2  line  12,  at  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence insert:  "No  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated in  this  Act  m  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived bv  anv  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Anv  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


CHARLES  B.  FRANKLIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2288) 
for  the  relief  of  Charies  B.  Franklin. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SONDRA  D.  SHAW 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2760) 

for  the  relief  of  Sondra  D.  Shaw. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  ClerK 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2760 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  U"*'^!^^!''*"  ^°f 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Sondra 
D  Shaw,  of  San  Diego,  California.  Is  hereby 
relieved  of  Uabllltv  to  the  United  States  In 
the  amount  of  $12,608.74,  and  any  accrued 
interest  thereon,  representing  Income  tax 
liability  claimed  by  the  United  States  on 
funds  embezzled  by  her  deceased  husband 
from  his  employer  over  a  ^''^-y^f\P"J°^^ 
which  resulted  in  an  assessment  of  taxes  for 
the  years  1958  through  1963.  Inclusive. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


O.  P.  BECKEN 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4818) 
for  the  relief  of  O.  P.  Becken. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ClerK 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Sretarv  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  ^^^JJ  ^J'^^ 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  O.  R 
Becken,  of  Hallock,  Minnesota,  the  suin  of 
$4  291  58.  in  full  settlement  of  all  his  claims 
agklnst  the  United  States  for  compensation 
for  the  overtime  hours  he  perform^  as  a 
member  of  the  customs  patrol  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  during  tbe  period 
from  September  28,  1931,  through  May  31. 
1938  while  he  was  serving  as  a  United  States 


RALPH  W.  HENEMAN 
The  CTerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  4819) 
for  the  reUef  of  Ralph  W.  Hen«nan^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleri. 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 
H.R.  4819 
Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  °J^  «°:"f  °J. 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled,   That    the 
S^retarv  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed'  to  pay.  out   of  any  money  m   the 
Treasurv    not    otherwise     appropriated,     to 
Ralph  W.  Heneman.  of  Noyes,  Minnesota^  t^e 
Turn  of  $4,187.65.  In  full  settlement  of   all 
his  claims  against  the  United  States  for  com- 
pensation  for   the   overtime   hours   he   Per- 
formed as  a  member  of  the  customs  patrol  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  during  the 
neriod  from  October  U,  1931,  through  Au- 
gust  31.    1939,    while    he   was   serving   as    a 
United  States  customs  inspector  at  the  Noyes, 
Minnesota,  office:  Provided.  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  in  this  A"  in  ex- 
cess of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
ordellvered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attomev  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connecilon   with   this   cl^m.   and   the   same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  ^e  w^" 
trary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  pro^nslons  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
tnillty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

on  page  2,  lines  2  and  3,  strike  "In  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof". 
The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

^The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SYLVAN  H.  MILLER 
The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  4820) 

for  the  relief  of  Sylvan  H.  Miller. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 

read  the  biU,  as  follows: 

H.R.  4820 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cong'css  assembled.  That  the 
Se^relary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
dfrec^d  to  pav,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Tre^urv  not  "otherwise  appropriated,  to 
sylvan  H.  Miller,  of  Humboldt.  Minnesota 
Se  s^  of  $4,713.90,  in  full  settlement  of  aU 
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hia  claims  against  the  United  States  for  com- 
pensation for  the  overtime  hours  be  per- 
formed as  a  member  of  tbe  customs  patrol 
of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  during 
the  period  from  September  28,  1931,  through 
March  29,  1938,  wlille  he  was  serving  as  a 
United  States  customs  inspector  at  the  Noyes, 
Minnesota,  office:  Provided,  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  in  ex- 
cess of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  F»aid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2.  lines  2  and  3,  strike  "In  excess 
of  10  per  centvun  thereof". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ARNOLD  E.  REMMEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4821) 
for  the  relief  of  Arnold  E.  Remmen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  4821 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Arnold  E.  Remmen,  of  Noyes,  Minnesota,  the 
sum  of  $1,069.88.  in  full  settlement  of  all  his 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  com- 
pensation for  the  overtime  hours  he  per- 
formed as  a  member  of  the  customs  patrol 
of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  during 
the  period  from  February  1,  1934,  through 
September  2,  1939,  while  he  was  serving  as 
a  United  States  customs  Inspector  at  the 
Noyes,  Minnesota,  office:  Provided,  That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act 
in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  flned  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  line  2,  strike  "in  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  tbe  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  P.  FUENTES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4936 1 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F. 
Puentes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 


CLAUD   FERGUSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6305) 
for  the  relief  of  Claud  Ferguson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   6305 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Claud 
Fergiison,  214472,  United  States  Marine 
Corps,  retired,  is  relieved  of  liability  to  the 
United  States  in  the  amount  of  $3,205.78,  rep- 
resenting an  overpayment  of  retainer  pay  and 
retired  pay  in  the  period  beginning  Septem- 
ber 1,  1954,  and  ending  August  31,  1963,  as 
a  result  of  an  administrative  error.  In  the 
audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any 
certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  credit  shall  be  given  for  amounts  for 
which  liability  is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  Claud  Ferguson  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  him,  or  withheld  from  simas 
otherwise  due  him.  with  respect  to  the  lia- 
bility of  the  United  States  specified  In  the 
first  section  of  this  Act.  No  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  section  in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstajidlng.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  uf>on  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2.  line  8,  strike  "In  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LESTER  W.  AND  SADIE  HEIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6890) 
for  the  relief  of  Lester  W.  Hein  and  Sadie 
Hein. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  6890 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Lester  W.  Hein  and  Sadie  Hein,  of  Independ- 
ence. Missouri,  the  sum  of  $9,020.78.  The  pay- 
ment of  such  sum  shall  be  In  full  satisfac- 
tion of  all  claims  of  the  said  Lester  W.  Hein 
and  Sadie  Hein  against  the  United  States  for 
compensation  for  damages  sustained  by  them 
when,  on  August  7.  1960.  while  returning 
from  annual  field  training,  a  five-ton  feder- 
ally owned  wre<-ker  assigned  to  the  One  Hun- 
dred Tenth  Brglneer  Battalion  of  the  Mis- 
souri Army  National  Guard.  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  crashed  Into  a  store  owned  by  the 
said  Lester  W.  Hein  and  Sadie  Hein:   Pro- 


vided, That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated In  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  tbe  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding: 
And  provided  further,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  insurance  com- 
pany as  a  subrogee  for  any  portion  of  the 
amoxint  appropriated  to  the  claimants  by 
this  Act.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  6,  strike  "$9,020.78"  and  In- 
sert "$4,510.39". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  AT  U.S.  NAVAL 
STATIONS  IN  FLORIDA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7882 » 
for  the  relief  of  certain  Individuals  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
at  certain  U.S.  naval  stations  in  Florida. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this'  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CIVILIAN     EMPLOYEES     AT    KELLY 
AIR  FORCE  BASE,  TEX. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8096 > 
for  the  relief  of  certain  Individuals  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  Tex. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RICHARD  BELK 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8481' 
for  the  relief  of  Richard  Belk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  8481 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Richard 
Belk  of  Albany,  Georgia.  Is  relieved  of  llabilltv 
to  the  United  States  in  the  amount  of  $239.44". 
representing  the  total  amount  of  overpay- 
ments of  salary  received  by  the  said  Richard 
Belk.  as  a  result  of  administrative  error,  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  July  8.  1962.  and 
ending  December  8,  1963,  while  employed  at 
the  Marine  Corps  Supply  Center,  Albany. 
Georgia.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States,  credit  shall  be 
given  for  amounts  for  which  liability  is  re- 
lieved by  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 


nrlated  to  the  said  Richard  Belk  an  amount 
Mual  to  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid 
bv  him  or  withheld  from  sums  otherwise  due 
him  with  respect  to  the  indebtedness  to  the 
united  States  specified  in  the  first  section  of 

this  Act.  _i  i  J 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
sball  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shaU  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

on  page  1.  line  4,  strike  "$239.44"  and  in- 
sert "$236.80". 

On  page  1,  line  7,  strike  "December  8  and 
insert  "December  7". 

on  page  2,  line  11,  strike  "In  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof". 

The     committee     amendments     were 

agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ROCHESTER  IRON  &  METAL  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7210) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Rochester  Iron  b 
Metal  Co. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  M.   STEVENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  10003' 
for  the  relief  of  John  M.  Stevens. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFER  U.S.  CITIZENSHIP  UPON 
PPC.  ALFRED  SEVENSKI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  8476) 
to  confer  U.S.  citizenship  posthumously 
upon  Pfc.  Alfred  Sevenski. 

There  being   no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  8476 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  late 
Private  First  Class  Alfred  Sevenski,  a  na- 
tive of  Germany,  who  entered  the  United 
States  on  July  3,  1961,  enlisted  In  the  Army 
of  the  United  States,  served  two  and  one- 
half  years  and  was  killed  In  action  In  Viet- 
nam on  November  5,  1966,  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


Sec.  3.  Upon  the  reconveyance  to  the 
United  States  of  the  land  described  in  sec- 
lion  2,  the  tract  shall  be  held  and  treated  as 
If  it  had  not  been  patented. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  further  call  of 
the  Private  Calendar  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LAND      CONVEYANCE      IN      SALINE 
COUNTY,  ARK. 


LLOYD  W.   CORBISIER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  101991 
for  the  reUef  of  Lloyd  W.  Corbisier. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


E.   L.   TOWNLEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11381) 
for  the  relief  of  E.  L.  Townley. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOSEPH   M.   HEPWORTH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  12119) 
for  the  relief  of  Joseph  M.  Hepworth. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10864) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  convev  certain  lands  in  Saline  County. 
Ark.,  to  the  Dierks  Fqffists.  Inc..  and  for 
other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  10864 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretarv  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  to  con- 
vey by  quitclaim  deed  to  Dierks  Forests,  In- 
corporated, all  of  the  right,  title,  and  Interest 
of  the  United  States  in  and  to  the  following 
described  tract  of  land  in  the  county  of 
Saline.  State  of  Arkansas: 

Beginning  at  the  northeast  comer  of  the 
northeast  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter 
of  section  1.  township  1  north,  range  18  west, 
fifth  principal  meridian; 

thence  west  along  the  north  boundary  line 
of  the  east  20  acres  of  said  northeast  quarter 
of  the  northwest  quarter  to  the  northwest 
corner  thereof: 

thence  south  5.85  chains  along  the  west 
boundarv  line  of  said  east  20  acres; 

thence  east  9.53  chains  to  the  east  bound- 
ary line  of  said  east  20  acres; 

thence  north  along  the  east  boundary  line 
of  said  east  20  acres  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning, containing  5.28  acres,  more  or  less. 

Sec.  2.  The  conveyance  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 1  shall  be  made  upon  condition  that 
Dierks  Forests.  Incorporated,  shall  execute 
and  record  a  reconveyance  to  the  United 
States  of  the  following  described  land  pat- 
ented to  Dierks  Forests,  Incorporated,  on  Jan- 
uary 7,  1959,  under  patent  numbered 
1190250:  ^.        . 

The  southeast  quarter  of  the  southeast 
quarter  of  section  22.  township  1  south,  range 
17  west,  fifth  principal  meridian. 


KYONG  HWAN  CHANG 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  <S.  1781)  for 
the  relief  of  Kyong  Hwan  Chang. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 

bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 

S.  1781 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tlonalltv  Act,  Kyong  Hwan  Chang  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  pavment  of  the  required  visa 
fee  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act  the  Secretarv  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  is  available 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


APPOINTMENT    OF   CONFEREES    ON 
HR.    10932,   FOR  THE   REUEF  OF 
GILMOUR   C.   MacDONALD.    COLO- 
NEL, U.S.  AIR  FORCE,  RETIRED 
Mr.    TENZER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous   consent   to   take   from   the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  'H.R.  10932)  for 
the    relief   of   Gilmour   C.    MacDonald, 
colonel.  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York''  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
AsHMORE,  Tenzer.  and  Smith  of  New 
York.  _^^_^__^^ 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1968— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
13606)  making  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary construction  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
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statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  In  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  975) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
13606)  •making  apftfopriations  for  mUitary 
consuuction  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
for  other  pirrposes,"  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  4  and  6. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  8;  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Us  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$486,661,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$671,271,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  1,  3.  6,  7, 
10,  11.  12,  and  13. 

ROBERT  L.  F.  SiKES, 

John  McFall, 
£10 WARD  J.  Patten, 
Clarence  D.  Long, 
George  Mahon, 
E.  A.  Cederberg, 
Charles  R.  Jonas, 
Burt  L.  Talcott. 
Frank  T.  Bow, 
Managers  ov.  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Alan  Bible. 
Richard  B.  Russell, 
Allen  J.  EIllender, 
Mike  Mansfield. 
WnxiAM  Proxmire, 
Ralph  W.  Yarborough, 
Carl  Hayden. 
Milton  R.  Yoimo, 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
Stuart  Symington, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  13606)  making  ap- 
propriations for  military  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, submit  the  following  statement  In  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  and  recommended  In  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report  as  to  each  of  such 
amendments,  namely: 

Amendment  No.  1. — Military  construction. 
Army:  Reported  In  technical  disagreement. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will 
offer  a  motion  to  appropriate  $372,228,000 
Instead  of  $383,235,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $407,140,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  conferees  have  agreed  to  the 
following  additions  and  deletions  to  the 
amounts  and  line  Items  as  proposed  by  the 
House: 


Fort  Hood,  Tex.:  Sewage  treat- 
ment plant 

Fort  Polk.  ha...  Cold  storage 
and  meat  processing  fa- 
cility    

Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala.:  Mete- 
orology and  calibration 
center   

Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center,     D.C. :     Addition     to 

Pathology    Building 

Modernization  of  facilities. - 

Fort  Richardson,  Alaska:  Sew- 
age treatment  facility 

Fort  Sheridan.  111.:  Headquar- 
ters building  (deficiency 
funding)    

Aberdeen  Proving  Grounds. 
Md.:  Auto  instruction 
building   

Army  Pictorial  Center,  N.Y.: 
Rehabilitation  of  two  build- 
ings    

U.S.  Military  Academy,  N.Y.: 
Indoor  pistol  and  rifle 
range    

Brooke  Army  Medical  Center, 
Tex.:  Classroom  building. 
Medical  Field  Service 
School    

Fort  Richardson,  Alaska:  Air 
Defense  Control  Facility 

NATO  infrastructure 


+»1.  123,  000 

-1-115.000 
-t-a53,  000 


+  7,570.000 
-i-3,  600,  000 

+  1,800,000 


-748,000 

-1.987.000 

-637,  000 

-513.000 

-8,300.000 

-783,000 
-12.500,000 

Funds  requested  In  the  amount  of  $2,000.- 
000  In  support  of  the  SAM-D  air  defense  mis- 
sile program  at  White  Sands  Missile  Range. 
N.  Mex.,  are  denied.  The  conferees  are  in 
agreement  that  existing  facilities  at  White 
Sands  should  be  used  In  support  of  this  pro- 
gram, and  that,  if  additional  facilities  are 
required,  they  should  be  requested  In  the 
fiscal  year  1969  military  construction  pro- 
gram. 

The  funds  made  available  for  Walter  Reed 
Army  Medical  Center,  D.C.  in  the  amount  of 
$3,600,000  are  to  be  used  for  the  first  Incre- 
ment of  the  modernization  program  for  this 
installation. 

Amendment  No,  2 — Military  construction. 
Navy:  Appropriates  $486,661,000  instead  of 
$484,731,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$517,743,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  have  agreed  to  the  following  addi- 
tions and  deletions  to  the  amounts  and  line 
Items  as  proposed  by  the  House : 


NSY,  Portsmouth,  N.  H 

Naval  Station,  Key  West,  Fla.: 
Replacement  of  fire  damaged 
administration  building 

Naval  Station.  Charleston,  S.C: 
Replacement  of  fire  damaged 
EM  club 

Naval  Air  Station.  Memphis 
Tenn.:  Replacement  of  fire 
damaged  exchange,  etc 

Naval  Construction  Battalion 
Center.  Port  Hueneme,  Calif.: 
Replace  theater  destroyed  by 
fire    --. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Atsugl,  Ja- 
pan: Messing  facility  de- 
stroyed by  fire 

Naval  Academy.  Annapolis, 
Md.:  Laundry  and  dry  clean- 
ing   facilities 

Naval  Air  Station.  Mlramar, 
Calif.:  Dispensary  and  dental 
clinic    

Naval  Public  Works  Center, 
Pearl  Harbor:  Sewage  system 
Improvements    


+  $1,275,000 

+  270,  000 

+  925,000 

+  1.362,000 

+530,  000 
+500,  000 
—  130,000 
-754,  000 

-2.  048.  000 

In  denying  the  amount  of  $621,000  for  the 
commissioned  ofBcers'  mess  at  naval  station, 
Newport,  R.I.,  the  conferees  have  deferred  the 
Item  until  the  fiscal  year  1969  program. 

Amendment  No.  3. — Military  construction. 
Air  Force:  Reported  in  technical  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
will  offer  a  motion  to  appropriate  $400,662,- 


000  instead  of  $415,537,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $402,035,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  Tlie  conferees  have  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing additions  and  deletions  to  the 
amounts  and  line  items  as  proposed  by  the 
House: 

McChord     AFB,     Wash.:     Air 

passenger    terminal +$1,058,000 

Elmendorf  AFB.  Alaska:  Sew- 
age treatment  and  disposal.     + 1.  757.  000 
Nellis  AFB.  Nev. :  Consolidated 

wing  headquarters +541,000 

Lakenheath       RAF,       United 
Kingdom: 
Shop  arm,  and  electronics..  +63,000 
Shop  ground  support  equip- 
ment      -43.000 

Flight  simulator  tramlng..         -t  286,  000 
Shop  aircraft   general   pur- 
pose      +52,000 
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Total 


(-r  444.  000) 


Upper   Heyford    RAF,    United 

Kingdom: 

Power  check  pad +67,000 

Shop    aircraft    and    general 

purpose   -^42,000 

Elementary  school +167,000 

Water  storage  tank ^53,000 


Total    

McClellan  AFB.  Calif.,  air 
freight  terminal 

Hanscom  Field.  Mass..  photo 
lab    _ - 

Chanute  AFB,  111.,  officer 
quarters    

Boiling  AFB,  DC.  gymnasium 
conversion    

Offutt  AFB.  Nebr.,  telephone 
exchange  building 

Westover  AFB,  Mass.,  officer 
quarters 

Blytheville  AFB,  Ark.,  com- 
missary    

McConnell  AFB,  Kans.,  tele- 
phone exchange 

Classified:  TAB  VEE 

WRM  storage 


Total 


(+329,000) 

—  905.000 
- 156. 000 
-935.000 

—  525,  000 
-313,000 
-375,000 

—  132.000 

-33,000 

-10.620,000 

—  5,000.000 

—  15,  620,  000 


The  conferees  are  in  agreement  that  the 
$8,500,000  made  available  for  the  classified 
TAB  VEE  project  are  to  be  used  only  for 
pavement  and  security  facilities. 

Amendment  No.  4 — Military  const/uctlon, 
Defense  agencies:  Appropriates  $114,540,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $84,540.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  conferees 
have  approved  $100,000,000  for  the  emergency 
fund  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$50,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
funds  requested  in  the  amount  of  $20,000,000 
for  a  building  In  support  of  operations  of  the 
Defense    Intelligence    Agency    are    denied. 

Amendment  No.  5 — Military  construction. 
Defense  agencies:  Deletes  language  proposed 
oy  the  Senate, 

Amendment  No.  6 — Military  construction. 
Army  National  Guard:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  appropriate 
$3,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  7 — Military  construction. 
Army  Reserve:  Reported  In  technical  dis- 
agreement. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  will  offer  a  motion  to  appropriate  $3- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  8 — Military  construction. 
Naval  Reserve:  Corrects  language  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  9 — Family  housing.  De- 
fense: Appropriates  $671,271,000  Instead  of 
$702,650,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$639,892,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 

The  conferees  have  agreed  to  fluids  for 
the  construction  of  6,750  units  of  new  family 
housing  Instead  of  8.500  units  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  5,000  units  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  Funds  have  been  allocated  to  the 


..veral  services,  but  are  not  earmarked  for 
.opcific  projects.  The  conferees  will  expect 
the  allocations  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
M^  Defense  and  the  respective  services  to 
bases  either  in  remote  areas  or  In  those  areas 
"here  rental  housing  Is  difficult  to  find. 

Amendment  No.  10— Family  housing.  De- 
fense Reported  In  technical  disagreement. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will 
offer  a  motion  to  authorize  not  to  exceed 
.« 447  000  for  the  construction  of  family 
housing  for  the  Army  instead  of  $26,758,000 
as  oroposed  by  the  Senate, 

Amendment  No,  11— Family  housing.  De- 
fense- Reported  in  technical  disagreement. 
Tue  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will 
oiler  a  motion  to  authorize  not  to  exceed 
165  430  000  for  the  construction  of  family 
housing  for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  in- 
stead of  $52,736,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 

*^\mendment  No,  12— Family  housing.  De- 
fense Reported  in  technical  disagreement. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will 
offer  a.  motion  to  authorize  not  to  exceed 
155  944  000  for  the  construction  of  family 
housing  for  the  Air  Force  instead  of  $42.- 
948  000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  13— Family  housing.  De- 
fense- Reported  In  technical  disagreement. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will 
offer  a  motion  to  authorize  not  to  exceed 
$610  000  for  the  construction  of  family  hous- 
ing for  Defense  agencies  as  proposed  by  the 

Senate,  _    „ 

Robert  L.  F.  Sikes. 
John  McFall. 
Edward  J,  Patten, 
Clarence  D.  Long. 
George  Mahon. 
E.  A.  Cederberg, 
Charles  R.  Jonas. 
BURT  L,  Talcott, 
Frank  T.  Bow, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  mili- 
tary construction  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  1968  the  conferees  are  in  the  un- 
usual position  of  bringing  to  the  floor  a 
bill  which  is  below  the  House  figure  and 
below  the  Senate  figure.  The  recommen- 
dation before  you  is  $49  mUlion  below 
the  House-passed  bill  and  $6  million  be- 
low the  Senate  biU.  It  is  $843  million  be- 
low the  budget  estimate  for  1968.  The 
total  approved  in  the  bill  is  $2,093,362,000. 

As  I  stated  at  the  time  the  House  took 
action  on  this  bill,  the  cut  is  one  of  the 
most  severe  imposed  on  any  bill  con- 
sidered by  Congress  this  year.  It  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  we  have  cut  too 
deeply  in  places.  Of  course,  this  is  not  In- 
tended, we  are  simply  facing  up  to  a 
very  difficult  fiscal  situation  nationwide. 

I  do  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
want  to  encourage  action  which  would 
deprive  our  military  forces  of  needed 
training  facilities  or  adequate  housing  or 
necessary  supply  facilities.  Each  of  us 
recognizes  the  fact  that  there  are  sub- 
standard facilities  at  a  great  many  of  our 
mihtary  installations  which  should  be  re- 
placed. I  do  not  want  to  be  a  party  to 
serving  notice  to  military  personnel, 
many  of  whom  are  now  engaged  In  com- 
bat in  Southeast  Asia,  that  Congress 
really  does  not  care  whether  they  have 


adequate  training  and  supply  facilities; 
or  proper  housing  for  themselves  and 
their  families:  that  Congress  really  does 
not  care  whether  or  not  they  reenlist,  to 
save  the  Government  the  high  cost  of 
training  replacements.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  in  the  position  of  saying  that  the  Con- 
gress really  does  not  consider  military 
personnel  to  be  first-class  citizens,  despite 
our  patriotic  utterances  about  their 
sacrifices. 

Despite  this  apprehension,  the  fact 
that  the  fiscal  year  is  nearly  half  gone 
makes  it  obvious  that  it  is  going  to  be 
difficult  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  its  respective  services  to  program 
and  obligate  all  of  the  money  which  is 
carried  in  this  bill.  Consequently.  I  feel 
that  we  are  on  safe  ground. 

Take  for  instance,  the  matter  of  hous- 
ing.  The    Department    of   Defense    re- 
quested 12,500  new  family  housing  units. 
This  was  reduced  in  the  authorization 
to  10,600  units;  in  the  House  appropria- 
tions bill  it  was  reduced  to  8,500  units; 
the  Senate  reduced  it  further  to  5,000 
units.  The  conference  action  before  you 
recommends  6.750  units.  This,  I  think, 
would  be  far  too  low  if  It  were  not  so 
late  in  the  fiscal  year  and  if  there  were 
not  a  backlog  of  5,300  units  from  previ- 
ously appropriated  funds  which  have  not 
been  built.  Obviously,  the  Department 
needs  to  move  as  exjjeditiously  as  possi- 
ble on  i>ast  and  present  authorizations 
before  construction  costs  go  any  higher. 
I  trust  that  the  Department  will  bring 
in  a  realistic  program  for  family  hous- 
ing in  fiscal  1969  which  is  keyed  in  with 
the  units  now  available  for  construction. 
The  conferees  are  in  agreement  that 
funds  appropriated  for  family  housing 
shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of 
certain  taxes  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  as  proposed  in  the  budget  pro- 
gram. 

There  are  a  number  of  line  items  in 
this  bill  which  are  necessitated  by  fires 
whuch  destroyed  faciUties  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  Obviously,  these  ex- 
penditures had  not  been  anticipated  and 
they  increase  the  total. 

There  are  for  the  first  time  in  this 
bill  the  funds  for  NATO  infrastructure. 
The  Department  had  requested  $60  mil- 
lion for  participation  for  construction 
of  facilities  for  use  by  the  NATO  forces. 
The  House  appropriated  $50  million;  the 
Senate  $25  million.  This  bill  carries 
$37,500,000. 

The  House  conferees  want  it  specifi- 
cally understood  that  this  reduction  in 
funds  is  not  an  effort  to  downgrade 
NATO.  We  recognize  the  essentiality  of 
keeping  NATO  as  strong  as  possible.  Even 
though  it  has  not  received  the  support 
from  our  allies  that  they  promised,  and 
even  though  France  has  dealt  it  a  griev- 
ous blow,  it  is  still  an  important  part  of 
the  defense  of  Europe.  It  is  essential  that 
we  let  it  be  known  that  we  are  meeting 
our  commitments  and  our  obligations  to 
NATO. 

Particularly  is  this  true  at  a  time  when 
we  are  so  heavily  committed  in  the  Far 
East.  We  want  to  take  no  steps  that 
would  encourage  the  further  weakening 
of  the  NATO  Alliance  in  Europe.  Conse- 
quently, if  additional  funds  are  needed 
to  assure  our  fair  share  of  participation 


in  NATO  construction,  we  will  anticipate 
a  request  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  funds  for  that  purpose.  By  the 
same  token,  the  House  conferees  want  it 
understood   that   we    do   not    believe    a 
proper  share  of  the  NATO  load  has  been 
carried  by  our  allies  in  the  past  and  we 
insist  that  a  more  realistic  effort  be  made 
by  the  U.S.  representatives  to  obtain  a 
larger  share  of  the  funding  for  NATO 
costs,  and  prompt  payment  by  our  allies. 
I  am  disappointed  in  that  this  report 
does  not  provide  for  the  full  expenditure 
requested   for   the   TAB    VEE   program 
which  would  provide  shelters  for  aircraft 
in  forward  bases  in  Europe  and  in  the 
Pacific.  The  Senate  conferees  were  ada- 
mant against  the  shelter  program,  and 
after   hours   of   fruitle.ss   argument   the 
House  conferees  agreed  to  a  partial  pro- 
gram. After  the  lessons  of  the  brief  war 
in  the  Mideast  where  most  of  the  Arab 
aircraft  were  destroyed  on  the  ground,  it 
should  be  very  easy  to  recognize  the  dan- 
ger of  being  left  without  air  defenses  by 
sudden,  swift  strikes  on  unprotected  air- 
craft. I  feel  that  this  is  one  of  the  serious 
omissions  in  this  bill.  I  hope  that  later 
programs  will  correct  the  deficiency. 

There  are  a  number  of  major  items  in 
this  bill  which  are  not  listed  in  the  con- 
ference report.  Significant  among  these 
is  the  anti-ballistic-missile  system  which 
was  not  in  disagreement.  It  will  provide  a 
start  for  correcting  a  serious  weakness 
which  exists  in  our  countrj-  from  failure 
to  build  an  ABM  system  paralleling  that 
being  built  by  the  Russians.  Appropriated 
funds  have  waited  for  2  years  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  Department  of  Defense 
on  this  program  and  only  now  are  they 
being  used.  The  Russians  are  well  along 
on  their  ABM  system.  The  frightening, 
swift  strides  which  China  appears  to  be 
making  in  nuclear  weapons  development 
indicates  that  they  may  be  capable  of 
an  effective  nuclear  strike  against  the 
United  States  before  we  can  provide  a 
defense,  even  against  their  missiles. 

Finally,  the  committee  brings  you  what 
we  consider  to  be  the  best  bill  that  can  be 
obtained  without  long  delay  in  reaching 
agreement  with  the  Senate,  which  in 
turn  would  necessitate  further  delays  in 
getting  started  on  a  needed  program  in  a 
fiscal  year  which  already  is  nearly  half 
gone.  The  bill  provides  many  important 
and  sound  facilities  which  will  represent 
very  useful  improvements  for  the 
Nation's  military  installations,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  We  trust  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  conferees  will  have 
your  approval. 

Before  I  relinquish  the  floor,  let  me 
express  my  very  great  appreciation  to 
the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Construction  and  the  staff  for 
their  conscientious  and  effective  work. 

This  year's  bill  has  experienced  a  long 
and  tedious  legislative  history.  Delays  not 
of  our  making  have  resulted  in  the  bill 
coming  to  tJie  House  for  final  approval 
at  a  very  late  date.  This  committee  was 
ready  for  House  action  at  midsummer 
and  a  better  managed  construction  pro- 
gram obviously  could  have  resulted  had 
we  been  permitted  to  offer  the  biU  at  that 
time.  However,  delays  in  authorization 
and  in  obtaining  a  conference  have 
brought    about    the    present    situation. 
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Nevertheless,  my  colleagues  on  the  com-   lessly  to  produce  a  good  bill  and  the  flnal 
mlttee  and  the  staff  have  worked  tire-   product  Is  one  we  can  safely  defend. 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  APPROPRIATION  BILL,   1968 
Pn  ttwuunds  of  dollarsl 


November  21,  1967 


The  following  table  shows  the  action 
taken  on  the  bill  for  fiscal  year  1968: 


Appropria- 
tions, 1967 


Budgflt 

estimates, 

1968 


Passed 

House 


Passed 
Senate 


Conference  action  compared  with— 


Conference 
action 


Appropria- 
tions, 1967 


Budget 

estimate, 

1968 


ffouse 


Senate 


Military  construction.  Army 

Military  construction,  Navy 

Military  construction,  Air  Force 

Military  construction,  defense  agencies 

Military  construction.  Army  Reserve 

Military  construction.  Navy  Reserve 

Military  construction.  Air  Force  Reserve 

Military  construction.  Army  National  Guard. 
Military  construction.  Air  National  Guard... 
Loran  stations 


402.514 

266,918 

401,495 

7,547 


592.000 
651.000 
618,000 
240,000 


383,235 
484,731 
415,537 
114,540 


5,400 
3,600 


5,000 
3,900 


5,000 
3,900 


9,400 


9.500 
3,600 


9.500 
3,600 


407, 140 

517,743 

402, 035 

84,540 

3,000 

5, 0(10 

3,900 

3,000 

9,500 

3,6M 


372,228 

486,661 

400,662 

114.540 

3,000 

5.000 

3.900 

3,000 

9,500 

3,600 


-30,286 

+219.743 

-833 

-f  106, 993 

-i-3,000 

-400 

-f-300 

-(-3,000 

-+100 

-f3.600 


-219,772  -11,007  -34  912 

-164,339  -fl,930  -31082 

-217,338  -14,875  -1373 

-125,460      -1-30000 

+3.m  -(-3.000  . 


-(-3,000         -(-3,000 


Total,  military  construction 


'■P96.874       2,123,000        1,420,043        1.439.458       1,402,091        -h305,217        -720,909 


Family  housing 

Homeowners  assistance  fund. 


507,196 


507.196 


Total,  family  housing 

Grand  total 1,604,070 


787,000 
27,000 

814,000 


702,650 
20.000 

722,650 


639,892 

20,000 

659, 892 


671.271 
20,000 

691,271 


-i-164.075 
-f  20, 000 

-f  184, 075 


-115,729 
-7.000 


-17.952 
-31,379 


-37,367 
+3U^ 


-122,729   -31,379   -f31,379 


Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
address  myself  briefly  to  amendment  No. 
2  in  support  of  the  items  Included 
therein.  This  amendment  contains  $1,275 
million  for  projects  to  be  undertaken  at 
the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  in  Ports- 
mouth. N.H.  For  the  beneflt  of  the 
membership,  I  would  like  to  outline  the 
projects,  which  I  feel  are  definitely 
essential. 

There  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  $525,000  in  this 
amendment  for  increased  power  for 
berths  6,  11,  and  13.  In  testimony  before 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
upon  consideration  of  the  authorization 
measure,  it  was  pointed  out  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  that  this  is  a 
"mandatory  project"  needed  to  meet  the 
SSN  and  SSBN  overhauls  scheduled  for 
this  important  installation  through  1974. 
In  other  words,  this  is  an  item  essential 
to  the  continuing  capability  of  Ports- 
mouth Naval  Shipyard.  Item  No.  2  Is 
one  which  is  also  necessary  to  the  safety 
of  shipyard  personnel.  The  committee 
has  recommended  $50,000  for  power  net- 
work protection.  Accidents  thus  far  at 
the  shipyard  due  to  the  lack  of  this 
protective  device  has  already  caused  the 
Federal  Government  the  cost  of  $50,000. 
This  request  Is  not  only  less  than  the 
amount  already  paid  because  of  acci- 
dents, but  is  certainly  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  securing  the  safe  working  condi- 
tions men  engaged  in  this  important 
work  need  and  deserve. 

The  third  and  final  item  in  this 
amendment,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  one  not  only 
essential  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
personnel  at  the  shipyard,  but  to  the 
local  community  as  well.  This  is  the 
expenditure  of  a  necessary  $700,000  to 
complete  a  previously  approved  sewage 
disposal  system. 

The  items  mentioned  are  all  "bread 
and  butter"  ones.  They  are  all  necessary, 
and  they  meet  the  established  criteria  of 
the  Department  as  outlined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  the  Portsmouth  Naval 
Shipyard.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  accept 
them  as  a  necessary  part  of  this  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
conferees,  particularly  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  who  acted  as  manager  on 
behalf  of  the  House.  There  were  13  differ- 
ences in  this  legislation  between  this  and 


the  other  body.  Under  the  able  leadership 
of  Congressman  Sixes,  we  have  before 
us  a  good  bin  acceptable  to  both  bodies 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS     IN     DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  1 :  On  page  2,  line 
4,  strike  out  •$383,235,000"  and  Insert 
"«407, 140,000". 

MOTION     OTTERZD     BY     MR.     SIKE3 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  SiKEs  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment,  in- 
sert "$372,228.000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPKiVKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  3:  On  page  3,  line 
1,  strike  out  "$415,537,000"  and  Insert 
"$402,035,000". 

MOTION    OFFERED     BT     MR.    SIKES 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  SiKES  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  3  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment,  Insert 
"$400,662,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  6:  On  page  3,  line 
23,  Insert: 

"Military    Construction,    Army    National 

Guard 

"For  construction,  acquisition,  expansion, 

rehabilitation,   and   conversion   o'   facilities 

for  the  training  and  administration  of  the 


Army  National  Guard  as  authorized  by 
chapter  133  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
as  amended,  and  the  Reserve  Forces  Facili- 
ties Acts,  $3,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended." 

motion    offered    by    MR.    SIKES 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  SiKEs  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Us  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  6  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  7:  On  page  4,  line 
12,  Insert: 

"Military  Construction,  Army  Reserve 
"For  construction,  acquisition,  expansion, 
rehabilitation,  and  conversion  of  facilities 
for  the  training  and  administration  of  the 
Army  Reserve  as  authorized  by  chapter  133 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  as  amended, 
and  the  Reserve  Forces  Facilities  Acts,  $3,- 
000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended." 

MOTION    offered    BY    MR.    SIKES 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  SiKES  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
Of  the  Senate  nimibered  7  and  concur  there- 
in. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

SERVICE  OF  MAJ.  GEN.  ROBERT  S.  MOORE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  service  record  of  a  man  who  has 
rendered  valuable  service  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  particu- 
larly its  Defense  Subcommittee,  Maj. 
Gen.  Robert  S.  Moore.  General  Moore 
was  born  in  Paris,  Tex.,  on  September 
8,  1895.  He  has  been  active  in  budget 
and  fiscal  matters  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  and  its  predecesoor  the  War 
Department,  since  about  1930. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  last  week 
General  Moore  completed  50  years  active 
service  with  the  Army.  Many  of  you  will 
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orall  that  General  Moore  was  respo^i- 
ir  n  his  position  in  the  Budget  Office 
f^he  Fiscal  Division  during  World  War 
?T  for  the  drafting  of  proposed  appro- 
nriation  language  for  the  bills  of  that 
fime  He  was  responsible  for  assuring 
Sat' these  vast  sums,  aggregating  some 
«^60  billion  during  the  war,  were  legally 
available  for  obligation  and  expenditure 
fnr  all  of  the  various  purposes  required 
by  the  War  Department  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  World  War  H. 

During  his  extensive  service  General 
Moore  was  helpful  to  the  Congress  and 
the  country  in  international  negotiations, 
having  negotiated  settlements  with  the 
military  governments  of  Germany  and 
K^ea  and  the  Austrian  and  Czechoslo- 
vakian  Governments.  He  has  served  as  an 
adnser  on  many  other  international 
settlements. 

General  Moore  enlisted  in  the  Army 
as  a  private  In  1917  and  has  the  unusual 
distinction  of  having  served  actively  dur- 
ing every  major  war  of  this  century,  hav- 
ing served  every  Secretary  of  Defense 
and,  of  course,  every  Comptroller  of 
Defense.  ^      ,  , 

In  his  present  position  as  Special 
\ssistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
befense.  Comptroller,  General  Moore  has 
been  attentive  and  helpful  to  the  com- 
mittee throughout  the  entire  length  of 
our  annual  hearings  and  has  been  a 
most  helpful  liaison  man  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  He  has  always  been 
ready  and  willing  and  able  to  supply  the 
committee  with  additional  information. 
Overall,  he  has  been  a  most  effective 
liaison  to  the  committee  during  these 
hearings. 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  be 
able  to  inform  you  of  the  completion  of 
50  years  service  by  this  distinguished 
gentleman  whose  love  for  the  U.S.  Army 
Is  equalled  only  by  his  devotion  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SIKES,  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  re- 
linquish the  floor  let  me  call  to  your  at- 
tention the  fact  that  last  week  a  service 
record  was  set  which  should  not  go  un- 
noticed in  the  Congress. 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  S.  Moore  has  com- 
pleted 50  years  active  service  with  the 
U.S.  Army. 

Enlisting  as  a  private  in  1917,  General 
Moore  has  seen  service  during  every  war 
in  this  century  in  which  the  United 
States  participated.  Awarded  the  Purple 


Heart  for  wounds  sustained  in  action  in 
1918,  he  has  subsequently  received  the 
Legion  of  Merit  with  oak  leaf  cluster. 

A  most  valuable  liaison  officer  with  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  over  the 
years.  General  Moore  has  served  in  the 
field  of  military  finance  since  1930,  and 
has  been  especially  helpful  as  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Comptroller,  a  position  he  has 
held  since  1950. 

The  importance  of  his  work  is  recog- 
nized and  appreciated  by  the  member- 
ship on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
also  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  this  very  fine  officer,  Major 
General  Moore.  .  .     . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  jom  m 
noting  a  service  record  set  last  week. 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  S.  Moore  completed 
50   years   active   service   with   the   U.S. 

Army.  „ 

A  trusted  and  effective  liaison  officer 
with  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
over  the  years,  General  Moore  has  served 
as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary-  of  Defense— Comptroller— 
since  1950.  He  has  served  every  De- 
fense Comptroller  since  the  position  was 
established. 

Born  in  1895,  General  Moore  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  1917.  He  has  served  the 
field  of  military  finance  in  a  distm- 
guished  manner  since  1930  and  has  been 
most  helpful  in  connection  with  appro- 
priations matters. 

Major  General  Moore's  distinguished 
service  to  our  Nation  has  added  to  our 
Nation's  strength  and  welfare.  I  com- 
mend General  Moore  on  his  outstanding 
career  and  wish  him  continued  good 
health  and  service. 


THE    APPROPRI.ATIONS    BUSINESS    FOR    FTSC.4L 
TEAR    1968 


Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
passage  of  the  foreign  assistance  appro- 
priation bill  by  the  House  last  Friday 
and  the  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  mihtary  construction  appro- 
priation bill  by  the  House  today,  the 
appropriations  business  of  the  session  is 
fast  coming  to  a  conclusion.  Only  the 
final  supplemental  bill  remains  to  be 
reported  to  the  House.  We  are  getting 
readv  for  hearings  on  it  and  expect  to 
be  in  position  to  proceed  with  expedition 
when  the  pending  antipoverty  authori- 
zation bill  is  disposed  of. 


HOUSE    ACTIONS 

The  House  has  reduced  the  budget 
requests  for  appropriations  in  the  fiscal 
1968  bills  by  $5,654,000,000.  not  count- 
ing the  final  supplemental  which  will 
provide  principally  for  the  antipoverty 
program  against  which  significant  re- 
ductions will  be  made.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  House  reductions  in  fiscal 
1968  requests  for  appropriations  may 
approximate  the  significant  sum  of 
$6,000,000,000.  This  would  be  a  savings 
of  $6  billion;  much  would  be  saved  in 
the  current  fiscal  year  1968,  the  re- 
mainder would  be  a  savings  of  expendi- 
tures that  would  otherwise  have  been 
made  in  subsequent  years. 

FINAL    CONGRESSIONAL    ACTIONS 

Thirteen  of  the  15  appropriation  bills 
dealing  with  the  fiscal  1968  budgets 
counting  the  military  construction  bill 
cleared  today— have  been  enacted.  As  I 
indicated  a  moment  ago.  the  foreign  as- 
sistance bill  and  final  supplemental  bUl 
have  not  been  cleared  to  the  President. 
While  the  other  body  increased  several 
of  the  bills  above  the  House  totals.  It 
also  reduced  three  of  them.  The  aggre- 
gate of  the  13  bills  as  agreed  to  in  con- 
ference is  remarkably  close  to  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  House  totals. 

The  total  reduction  from  the  budget 
requests  in  those  13  bills,  as  enacted,  is 
$4,575,000,000.  Thus  if  Congress  should 
cut  as  much  as  $1  billion  from  the  appro- 
priation requests  in  the  foreign  assist- 
ance bill,  as  may  well  happen,  and  if 
the  antipoverty  program  were  held 
around  last  year's  level,  the  final  con- 
gressional cut  from  the  fiscal  1968  budg- 
et requests  for  appropriations  at  this 
session  would  approximate  the  signifi- 
cant sum  of  $6,000,000,000. 

And  also  of  some  significance  is  the 
prospect  that  appropriations  for  fiscal 
1968  at  this  session  will,  in  total,  be 
below  the  total  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  1967  that  ended  on  June  30.  The 
fiscal  1968  total  of  the  13  bills  already 
enacted  is  about  $720,000,000  below  the 
corresponding  total  for  fiscal  1967.  The 
House  version  of  the  foreign  assistance 
bill  is  some  $718,000,000  below  last  year. 
If  the  antipoverty  program  is  held 
around  last  year's  amount,  then  it  seems 
certain  that  the  grand  total  of  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  1968  at  this  session 
will  be  well  within  the  grand  total  for 
fiscal  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  append  a  summary  of 
the  totals  thus  far: 


COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY  OF  APPROPRIATION  BILL  TOTALS.  90TH  CONG.,  1ST  SESS.,  AS  OF  NOV.  21,  1967 


Bills  lor  fiscal  1967 


Bills  tor  nscal  1968 


Bills  for  the  session 


A.  House  actions:                                 ...              ...                                                               $14,411,000,000 

1    Budget  requests  for  appropriations  considered 14,238,000.000 

t  Amounts  in  16  bills  passed  by  House 

-173.000.000 

3.  Change  from  corresponding  budget  requests _ 

B.  Senate  actions:                              ...             ...                                                          14,533,000.000 

1  Budget  requests  lor  appropriations  considered 14.457.000.000 

2  Amounts  in  15  bills  passed  by  Senate 

-76.000,000 

3  Change  from  corresponding  budget  feouests 4-219.000,000 

4.  Compared  with  House  amounts  in  these  lb  bills - 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
Cxm 209&— Part  24 


! » J130. 919. 000, 000 
>>  125,265,000,000 

-5,654,000,000 


> » 127, 334, 000, 000 
J I  125,624.000.000 

-1  710.000,000 
-i-3, 134,000.000 


$145,330,000,000 
139.503,000.000 

-5,827,000,000 


141,867,000,000 
140,081,000.000 

-1,786.000,000 
--3.353.000,000 
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COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY  OF  APPROPRIATION  BILL  TOTALS.  90TH  CONG.,  1ST  SESS^  AS  OF  NOV.  21,  1967— Continued 


IDoes  not  include  any  "back-door"  type  appropriations,  or  permanent  appropriations  ■  under  previous  legislation.  Oom  include  indennite  appropriations  carried  in  annual  appropriation  hill. 

All  figures  are  rounded)  kc -i"  ■•"un  unij. 


Bills  for  fiscal  1967  Bills  for  fiscal  1968  Bills  for  the  session 

C.  Final  Ktions: 

1.  Budget  requests  lor  appropriations  considered .  li  s-ji  oofl  nm  13197  •!•)<  nnn  nnn  m  o<^i  «,,„  , 

2.  Amounts  approval  in  15  bills  enacted I.:::::.:;:;::::::;:;::::::;::::       ujhmo;^    Jlm^mmm       w.l^imm 

3.  Comparison  with  corresponding  budget  requests -139.000,000  ^4.575,000.000  ^4^714^000^000^" 

0&SmZ7tTsc!ZT'^'''  ""'*  """"""'  '""""'"'  '"  ''"""^  ^'"'*''  "  '""""  ^'^■^^^•-  J,^''^'^'<'V??  ^'S'  authorizations  as  follows:  Total  authorizations  requested  7n^ 

Si^Sj,  "-""  '""^^  '-  '-'  ''«^  '-  -^"  — '  -^  -»  <-ns„  grants  (budget.  e^^ac^rjiTsfi  ^  00  """  '""^'  "■'*«'«>°.«».-  '»•''  '"  Senate  bills,  M%5.00C,OOo'^tf^, 
»80  000,000   House  bill.  wJs.OOO.pOO;  Senate  bill,  J955.0OO,000;  enacted,  J925,ogi,0OO)  andVr        Prepared  Nov.  2i,  1967  in  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
grants-in-aid  for  airports  (budget,  $75,000,000   House  bill,  $65,000,000   Senate  bill  $75  000  000-  .      »  ,      uio  nuuse  ^,omminee  on  Appropriations, 

enacted,  $70,000,000).  .  »    .      .      . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tions  sfgnify,  or  precede,  lower  expendl-  Mr.  SIKES  I  wiU  be  happy  to  do  ^ 

to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  tares  lUtimately.  I  had  intended  to  make  such  a  statemem 

include  appropriate  tables  in  connection  Mr.  HALEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  And  I  have  the  figures  here  before  ml' 

w-ith  appropriation  matters  in  this  session  Mr.   GROSS.  Mr.   Speaker.  wlU  the  The  conferees  on  the  miUtary  construe 

or  the  Congress.  gentleman  from  Texas  yield?  tion  bill  for  fiscal  1968  have  hmimhr 

The  SPEAKER   IS  there  objection  to  Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  to  the  floor  a  bm  which  fs    befow  £ 

HLt/!^"^^^    °^    ^^    genUeman    from  from  Iowa.  House  figure  and  below  the  Senate  figure 

T^fr                   u,    .•  ^^-  GROSS-  I  doubt  that  we  can  take  The  recommendation  before  the  House  is 

There  was  no  objection.  too  much  pride  in  the  expedition  of  legls-  $49  million  below  the  House-passed  blU 

Mr.    JONAS^  Mr.    Speaker,    will    the  lation  through  this  session  of  Congress.  $6  million  below  the  Senate  bill  and  it  i^ 

^^^rTrj^L  J    t  1..  .    .V,          .1  If  I  remember  correctly,  we  are  supposed  $843  milhon  below  the  budget  estimate 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  to  have  the  appropriation  biUs  out  of  the  for   fiscal    1968    The   total   amount  ^ 

^.^J^^^fl^r'"^-       u                    ..  ^'^^'  ^^  -^^^y  ^  °^  ^^^  y^^'"-  ^^  ^^^*  "°*  the  bill  is  $2,093,362,000.  I  will  include 
Mr.  JONAS.  Inasmuch  as  something  correct?  in  the  extension  of  my  remarks  full  de- 
has  been  said  in  the  press  and  frequently  Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor-  tails  on  the  actions  of  the  conferees 
said  about  our  faUure  to  live  up  to  our  rect.  I  might  say  that  we  had  a  schedule  Mr  GROSS  Mr  Sneakpr  u-ili  thpaor, 
responsibilities  here  in  the  House,  is  it  which-had  we  been  able  to  follow  it-  tlemanyidd  further'' 
not  true  that  all  of  these  reductions  to  would   have  completed   the  appropria-  Mr   qiKFq   r  vIpih  f-n  the  ^^r^ti^r.. 
which  you  have  referred  have  been  made  tions  business  of  the  House  by  the  first  from  lowT                                 gentleman 
on  a  line  item  basis,  which  are  easily  of  July.  But  by  reason  of  the  delay  of  a^^  <-Dr^Qo  r^   t            *,        ... 
identifiable,  and  not  easy  to  make  in  all  various   authorization   bills,   it   was  not  ..^r- GROSS.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
instances?  I  feel  that  is  a  satisfactory  possible  to  live  up  to  that  schedule.  S  vParV                     appropriation  for 
answer  to  the  charge  that  Congress  is  As   the   gentleman   knows,   the   anti-  t,     oVt^t^o   t*  • 

unwilling    to    assume    its    responsibiUty  poverty  program  has  not  yet  been  au-  J^^'  ^^S-  "  ^s  something  over  $400 

to  seek  curtailed  spending  by  reducing  thorized.  The  foreign  aid  program  was  "i""°"  ^^ove  the  appropriation  for  last 

appropriation  requests.  not  authorized  until  very  recently.  The  ^^^5'  --,0^00 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman  Peace  Corps  program.  I  believe    is  due  Mr.  GROSS.  Above  it? 

for  his  helpful  statement.  TJie  gentle-  to  be  considered  for  authorization  later  *^-  SIKES.  Over  $400  million;  but  it 

man  has  been  a  very  dedicated  Member  today  here  on  the  House  floor.  There  are  ^^  ^^^^  million  below  the  budget  sub- 

and  effective  in  his  work  in  the  confer-  others.  mission     for     fiscal      1968.     The   bill 

ence  along  with  other  Members  on  both  So  we  have  had  our  problems,  and  I  ^^^  ^^^"  °"'  nearly  one-third,  and  I 

sides  of  the  aisle  in  this  joint  effort  to  think  as  a  result  of  our  experience  all  could   not   in   good   conscience   support 

try  to  hold  the  line  and  make  reductions  concerned  ought  to  resolve  to  work  out  deeper  cuts.  I  might  point  out  that  one 

in  the  appropriation  requests.  a  technique  or  a  system  which  will  elimi-  reason  this  is  above  the  fimds  appropri- 

Mr.    HALEY.   Mr.   Speaker,   will    the  nate  the  necessity  of  these  continuing  ^^^  ^"  ^^^    1^67   is   because  of  tlie 

gentleman  yield?  resolutions  and  these  delays,  because  the  Inclusion  of  6,750  units  of  new  family 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman,  departments  ought  to  know  by  the  be-  housing.  The  gentleman  will  recall  there 

Mr.  HALEY.  Do  I  understand  the  dis-  ginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  July  1,  how  were  no  requests  for  any  new  units  In 

tingulshed  chairman  of  the  Committee  niuch  money  they  will  have  available,  the  fiscal  1967  program. 

on  Appropriations  to  say  that  this  year's  They  can  do  a  much  more  effective  job  The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 

appropriations  are  expected  to  be  below  ^  they  know  where  they  stand  fiscally,  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 

last  year's  appropriations?  Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  Is  cor-  one  additional  question.  Do  I  understand  The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
rect.  As  I  pointed  out  on  previous  oc-  correctly  that  there  will  be  one  supple-  the  next  amendment  in  disagreement, 
caslons,  the  indications  are  that  our  ap-  mental  appropriation  or,  as  was  report-  The  Clerk  read  as  follows  • 
propriations  in  this  session  of  the  Con-  ed  in  certain  circles  yesterday,  there  will  senate  amendment  No.  10 •  On  page  6  line 
gress,  for  fiscal  1968,  will  be  lower  than  be  three  supplemental  appropriation  bills  6,  insert:                                                 ' 
the  appropriations  made  for  the  fiscal  yet  to  come?  "Construction,  $25,758,000;". 
year   1967.  So   this  I  think  would  en-  Mr.  MAHON.  I  have  never  heard  of  but  motion  offeeed  by  mh  sikes 
courage  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  as  it  one  such  bill.  Any  statement  that  there  jur,.  ctvwc  iv*^  c^oi,^     t    « 
encourages  me,  but  I  would  not  want  to  will  be  three  Is  bound  to  be  completely  ,.  Jt'^-  SIKES-  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
mislead  the  gentleman,  because  while  ap-  in  error.  We  hope  to  report  one  before  Vh-  r-i  rtr  ,•«>  ^      f  n 
propriations  at  this  session  for  fiscal  1968  long.  It  will.  I  feel  certain,  deal  princl-  ^     ^^^^  as  follows: 
apparently  will  be  lower  than  those  for  Pally  with  the  antipoverty  program  ,  ^'^-  ^'^^^  moves  that  the  House  recede 
fiscal     1967,     expenditure^as     distin-  Mr.   GROSS.   Mr.    Speaker,   will    the  Z°^J^„^,T^.^^H^''^r,^n    ^^f  amendment 
gijdshed  from  appropriatlons-this  year  gentleman    from    Florida    yield    for    I  rrwfth^Tamrre^t.'rrSiro^r'iX; 
will  be  greater  because  of  the  buildup  question?  or  the  sum  named  in  said  amendment,  insert 
of  new  and  expanded  programs  which  Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  "$32,447,ooo",                -; 

have  originated  in  recent  years  and  be-  gentleman   from  Iowa.                                     t^, *. 

cause  of  the  acceleration  of  the  cost  of  Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  had  no  discus-  ^l  ^peakfr  ^-Si^riPrV  ^ni  rpnnrt 

the  war  in   Vietnam.   So.   expenditures  sion  whatever  of  the  dollar  amounts  In  .v,!^!..^^      ^f    }-^  ^^^  ^^K 

will  be  considerably  above  last  year's,  but  the  conference  report.  Will  the  gentle-  ^^t^  ^,  ^'^^''^^^^^,   ^  disagreement, 

it  looks  like  appropriations  will  be  lower,  man  state  for  the  record  the  amount  as  seSate  amentoe^  No  ^^bn  na^e  6  Une 

Lower  appropriations.  I  feel,  are  a  step  compared  with  the  bill  as  it  went  to  the  10  insert 

In  the  right  direction.  Lower  appropria-  other  bodj-?  "Construction.  $52,736,000;". 


}^ovemher  21,  1967 

MOTION     OFFKRED     BT     MR.     SIKES 

jir.  SIKES.   Mr.   Speaker,   I  offer   a 

"'^Tcierk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  SIKES  moves  that  the  House  recede 
Jm  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
r.  Senate  numbered  11  and  concur  therein 
!rtth  an  amendment,  as  follows; 

m  U^u  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment, insert  "$65,430,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wlU  report 
Hje  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

senate  amendment  No.  12:  On  page  6.  line 
14  Insert: 

"Construction,  $42,948,000;". 

MOTION     OFFEKED     BY     MR.     SIKES 

Mr.  SIKES.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   offer   a 

niotion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  SIKES  moves  that  the  House  recede 
.rom'lts  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  12  and  concur  there- 
m  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  1  eu 
oi  the  sum  named  In  said  amendment,  in- 
sert ••$55.944,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No.  13:  On  page  6,  Une 

18,  Insert ; 
■Construction,  $610,000;  '. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    SIKES 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  tiiKES  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
ae  Senate  numbered  13  and  concur  there- 
in. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  on  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 
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The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees :  Messrs.  Patman, 
Mttlter,  Barrett,  Mrs.  Sullivan, 
Messrs.  Reuss,  Ashley,  Widnall.  Find. 
and  Mrs.  Dwyer. 


MENTAL  RETARDATION  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967— CON-FERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
6430)  to  amend  the  pubhc  health  laws 
relating  to  mental  retardation  to  ex- 
tend, expand,  and  improve  them,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  in  cormectlon  with 
the  conference  report  on  the  miUtary 
construction  appropriations  bill. 

The  Speaker.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HR.  10595,  PROHIBITING  CERTAIN 
BANKS  AND  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
ASSOCIATIONS  FROM  FOSTERING 
OR  PARTICIPATING  IN  GAMBLING 
ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  10595)  to 
prohibit  certain  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  from  fostering  or  par- 
ticipating in  gambling  activities,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 


CONFERENCE    REPORT     (H.    REPT.    NO.    954) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6430)  to  amend  the  pubhc  health  laws  re- 
lating to  mental  retardation  to  extend, 
expand  .ind  improve  them,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  3,  4.  5,  and  7. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1  and  2;  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6;  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
foUowlng; 

"EDUCATION      OF      HANDICAPPED      CHILDREN 

"Sec.  6.  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  September 
6  1958  (20  U.S.C.  617),  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  -and'  before  •$37,500,000',  and  by 
inserting  ',  and  $55,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jtme  30.  1970',  after  'June  30.  1969'. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
foUowlng: 

•Sec.  7.  The  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  of  1963  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 
■•  'TITLE  V— TRAINING  OF  PHYSICAL  ED- 
UCATORS   AND    RECREATION    PERSON- 
NEL   FOR    MENTALLY    RETARDED    ANV 
OTHER  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

••  •grants;     AUTHORIZATION     OF    APPROPRLATIONS 

"  'Sec.  501.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  public  and  other  nonprofit 
institutions  of  higher  learning  to  assist  them 
In  providing  professional  or  advanced  train- 
ing for  personnel  engaged  or  preparing  to  en- 
gage In  employment  as  physical  educators 
or  recreation  personnel  for  mentally  retarded 
and  other  handicapped  chUdren  (as  defined 
in  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  September 
6,  1958  (20  U.S.C.  611))  or  as  supervisors  of 
such  personnel,  or  engaged  or  preparing  to 
engage    in    research    or    teaching    In    fields 


related  to  the  physical  education  or  recrea- 
tion of  such  children. 

•'•(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  the 
grants  authorized  imder  subsection  (a) .  there 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30.  1968,  $1,000,000;  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969.  $2,000,000; 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970. 
$3,000,000.  Any  sums  appropriated  for  any 
such  fiscal  year  and  not  obligated  before  the 
end  thereof  shall  remain  available  for  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  for 
which  appropriated. 

■•  'research  and  demonstration  projects  in 
physical  education  and  recreation  for 
mentally  retarded  and  other  handicapped 
ckhjdren 

•'•Sec.  502.  (a)(1)  Tliere  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968,  $1,000,000.  and  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  $1,500,000,  to  en- 
able the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to  States, 
State  or  local  educational  agencies,  public 
and  nonprofit  private  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  and  other  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate educational  or  research  agencies  and 
organizations,  for  research  or  demonstration 
projects  relating  to  physical  education  or 
recreation  for  mentally  retarded  and  other 
handicapped  children  (as  defined  in  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  of  September  6,  1958  (20 
U.S.C.  611)).  ^  „ 

••■(2)  Grants  under  paragraph  (1)  shau 
be  made  in  installments,  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  and  on  such  condl- 
Uons  as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

•"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  frcm  Ume  to 
time  appoint  panels  of  experts  who  are  com- 
petent to  evaluate  various  types  of  research 
or  demonstration  projects  under  this  section, 
and  shall  secure  the  advice  and  recommenda- 
tions of  one  such  panel  before  making  any 
grant  under  this  section. 

••  'ADVISORY     COMMITTEE 

"  'Sec.  603.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
point an  advisory  commltte  which  shall  con- 
sist of  seven  members  to  advise  him  on  mat- 
ters of  general  j>olicy  relating  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  title".  Three  members  of  such 
committee  shall  be  Individuals  from  the  field 
of  physical  education,  two  members  thereof 
shaU  be  Individuals  from  the  field  of  rec- 
reation, and  two  members  thereof  shall  be 
individuals  with  experience  or  special  in- 
terest m  the  education  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded or  other  handicapped  children. 

"•(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  from  time  to 
Ume,  designate  one  of  the  members  of  such 
committee  to  serve  as  the  chairman  thereof. 
"•(b)  Members  of  the  advisory  committee 
and  members  of  any  panel  appointed  pur- 
suant to  section  502(b).  who  are  not  regular 
fuU-tlme  employees  of  the  United  States, 
shall,  while  serving  on  the  business  of  such 
commltte  or  such  panel,  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day.  in- 
cluding travel  time:  and.  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703(b)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  the 
Government  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently." " 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Harley  O.  Staggers, 

John  J  arm  an. 

Paul  G.  Rogers, 

WiLLLAM  L.  Springer, 

Ancher  Nelsen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Lister  Hill. 
Ralph  W.  Yarborouch. 
Harrison  Williams, 
CLAiBORjn:  Pell. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
J.  K.  Javtts, 
George  L.  Murphy. 
Peter  H.  DoMuncK, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6430)  to  amend  the 
public  health  laws  relating  to  mental  re- 
tardation to  extend,  expand,  and  improve 
them,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  In  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report: 

PLANNING    GRANTS 

Senate  amendment  No.  1  amended  section 
121  of  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  Act 
to  permit  2  percent  of  the  sums  appropriated 
for  the  construction  of  universlty-afflUated 
mental  retardation  facilities  to  be  used  for 
planning  the  construction  of  such  facilities, 
A  grant  for  an  individual  project  may  not 
exceed  $25,000  nor  may  a  grant  exceed  75  per- 
cent of  the  planning  costs. 

The  House  recedes. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    EXPENSES 

Senate  amendment  No.  2  added  a  subsec- 
tion (d)  to  section  132  of  the  act  to  permit 
States  to  use  up  to  2  percent,  or  $50,000, 
whichever  Is  lees,  of  Ita  allotments  for  the 
construction  of  community  mental  retarda- 
tion faciUties  for  covering  not  to  exceed  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  administering  lt€  State 
plan.  The  payments  of  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose could  only  be  approved  If  the  States  ex- 
pend not  less  than  their  fiscal  year  1967 
levels  of  funds  for  administration. 

The  Hou.?e  recedes. 

EDUCATION      OP      HANDICAPPED      CHILDREN 

Senate  amendment  No.  6  added  a  new  sec- 
tion 6  to  the  bill  which  extended  for  one 
year  (until  June  30,  1970),  and  increased, 
the  authorization  for  the  existing  program 
of  research  and  demonstrations  In  the  edu- 
cation of  the  handicapped,  and  the  exist- 
ing program  for  training  teachers  of  handi- 
capped children,  at  a  total  authorization  of 
$73,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
which  extends  and  Increases  the  fiscal  year 
1970  authorization  for  the  existing  program 
of  training  teachers  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren. $55  million  Is  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1970  to  carry  out  the  program. 

TEAININO  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATORS  AND  RECREA- 
TION PEESONNEl-  POR  MENTALLY  RETARDED 
AND    OTHER    HANDICAPPED    CHILDREN 

Senate  amendment  No.  8  added  a  new 
section  to  the  bill  which  amends  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  and  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Center  ConstrucUon  Act  of  1963, 
as  amended,  by  adding  a  new  title  V  that 
authorizes  funds  to  assist  In  training  physi- 
cal education  teachers  and  recreation  per- 
sonnel for  mentally  retarded  and  other 
handicapped  children.  For  this  purpose  the 
section  authorizes  a  total  of  $6  million  In 
appropriations  over  the  3-year  period,  1968- 
70.  In  addition,  the  section  authorizes  a 
total  of  94  million  In  appropriations  for 
grants  to  finance  research  and  demonstra- 
tion project*  relative  to  physical  education 
and  recreation  for  handicapped  children. 
The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  appoint 
panels  of  experts  and  an  advisory  council 
to  assist  In  the  administration  of  the  title. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
which  Is  essentially  the  same  as  the  Senate 
amendment  No.  8  except  for  minor  technical 
amendments  and  a  reduction  In  the  advisory 
committee  from  15  members  to  7,  three 
from  the  field  of  physical  education,  two 
from  the  field  of  recreation,  and  two  In- 
dividuals with  experience  or  special  Interests 
In  the  education  of  mentally  retarded  or 
other  handicapped  children.  The  definition 
of  handicapped  children  is  also  modified  to 
conform  exactly  with  the  definition  of  such 
term  In  the  frst  section  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 6,  1958,  which  relates  to  training  of 


teachers  of  mentally  retarded  and  other  han- 
dicapped children.  With  respect,  to  such 
definition,  the  term  "other  health  Impaired" 
refers  to  physical  impairments  and  crippling 
conditions  of  such  a  degree  that  special  edu- 
cational services  are  required,  including 
neurological  impairments.  It  Is  Intended 
that  this  new  title  be  administered  by  the 
same  office  as  administers  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 6,  1958. 

Harlet   O.   Staggers, 

John  Jarm.an. 

Paul  G.  Rogers. 

William  L.  Springer, 

Ancher  Nelsen, 
Managers  on   the  Part   o/   the   House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  ? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman explain  briefly  what  took  place 
in  the  coriference,  before  we  are  called 
upon  to  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wiU 
be  happy  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ap- 
preciate it  on  the  part  of  the  Members 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
bill  there  were  eight  amendments  in  dis- 
agreement. The  Senate  receded  on  four, 
the  House  receded  on  two,  and  the  House 
receded  with  amendments  on  two. 

The  first  two  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate permit  the  use  of  2  percent  of  the 
fimds  available  for  construction  of  men- 
tal retardation  facilities  for  planning  in 
the  case  of  university  facilities,  and  for 
administration  of  the  State  plan  in  the 
case  of  State  and  local  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded. 

Amendments  3  and  4  are  technical,  but 
amendment  5  which  the  Senate  receded 
on  would  have  permitted  the  use  of  funds 
provided  in  the  House  bill  for  stafHng  of 
facilities  for  all  operating  costs.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  House  conferees,  this 
would  have  sei-iously  dDuted  the  funds 
available,  and  we  felt  would  have  cut 
down  on  the  number  of  mental  retarda- 
tion facilities  established  under  the  leg- 
islation. As  I  said,  the  Senate  receded  on 
this  amendment. 

Amendment  6,  as  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ference, provides  for  a  1-year  extension, 
from  June  30,  1969,  to  June  30,  1970,  of 
the  existing  program  of  training  of 
teachers  of  handicapped  children,  at  an 
authorization  of  $55  million  for  that 
fiscal  year. 

Amendment  7  would  have  permitted 
the  use  of  funds  for  construction  of 
mental  retardation  facilities  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  land,  but  the  House  conferees 
did  not  agree  to  this  amendment  for  es- 
sentially the  same  reasons  involved  in 
our  decision  not  to  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment authorizing  use  of  staffing  funds 
for  other  purposes. 

Amendment  8  provided  for  increased 
emphasis  on  the  program  of  training  of 
professional  personnel  engaged  or  pre- 
paring to  engage  in  employment  as 
physical  educators  or  recreational  per- 
sonnel for  mentally  retarded  or  other 
handicapped  children.  Although  existing 
law  authorizing  the  training  of  teachers 
of  handicapped  children  covers  this 
group,  we  felt  that  there  was  not  suffi- 


cient emphasis  being  placed  on  this  pro- 
gram  by  the  executive  branch.  The  con- 
cept  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  ij 
of  course,  at  the  heart  of  education,  and 
recent  discoveries  have  indicated '  how 
very  important  it  is  to  the  development 
of  a  sound  mind  to  develop  a  sound  body 
It  appears  that  the  development  of  motor 
control  centers  in  the  brain  is  aided  by 
exercise  and  that  development  in  tiiij 
area  is  important  to  development  in 
other  areas  bearing  on  reasoning  ability 
speech  control,  and  the  like.  This  amend- 
ment would  provide  for  training  of 
teachers  involved  in  this  area  for  handi- 
capped children. 

As  passed  by  the  House,  the  bill  pro- 
vided authorizations  totalling  $216- mil- 
lion over  a  3 -year  period.  The  Senate 
proposed  a  total  increase  in  those  au- 
thorizations of  $83  million,  and  the  con- 
ference agreement  provides  for  a  total 
increase  of  $65  million.  For  the  current 
fiscal  year,  the  total  increase  in  authori- 
zations contained  in  the  conference 
agreement  is  $2  million. 

For  fiscal  1969,  the  total  increase  in 
authorizations  amounts  to  $3,500,000 
over  the  figure  set  out  in  the  House  bill. 
The  overwhelming  bulk  of  the  increase 
in  authorizations  arises  out  of  the  1- 
year  extension  of  the  program  of  train- 
ing of  teachers  of  handicapped  children, 
which  amounts  to  $55  million,  plus  an 
additional  $4 'a  million  for  physical  edu- 
cators or  recreational  personnel — all  for 
the  fiscal  year  of  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  think  we  have  brought 
a  good  bill  back  to  the  House  and  we 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  did  we  fare,  money- 
wise,  comparing  the  House  bill  to  the 
conference  report? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  might  answer  the 
gentleman  in  this  way:  taking  the  two 
bills  on  which  we  had  the  same  conferees 
on  the  House  and  Senate  side,  we  come 
out  some  $280  million  better. 

Mr.  GROSS.  By  "better"  does  the  gen- 
tleman mean  more  or  less? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Less.  In  this  bill  we 
extend  existing  law  for  an  additional 
year,  fiscal  1970,  for  training  of  teachers 
of  handicapped  children.  That  was  S55 
million.  The  conferees  also  agreed  to  an 
additional  $10  million,  over  a  3-year  pe- 
riod, for  physical  education  and  recrea- 
tion teachers  of  handicapped  children. 

On  the  other  bill,  we  cut  from  it  S343 
million,  by  eliminating  the  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  1971. 

I  wanted  to  bring  the  two  of  them  in 
together,  because  they  are  related,  both 
being  health  bills,  and  both  being  con- 
sidered together  in  conference.  We  felt 
most  changes  the  Senate  made  in  this  bill 
were  justified. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  believe  I  can  answer 

the  question  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

What  we  had  In  the  House  bill  was  a 

total  of  $216  million.  On  the  Senate  side 
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Uiey  had  a  total  of  considerably  more, 
t^QQ  million. 

We  finally  settled  at  $281  million,  as 
oeainst  the  $216  million  in  our  bUl  and 
^e  $299  million  in  the  Senate  amend- 

"^The  real  jump  in  authorizations  occurs 
hecause  we  accepted  the  Senate  provl- 
ston  for  fiscal  1970  for  the  teachers  of 
the  handicapped,  which  was  not  in  our 
bill  That  was  $55  million. 

May  I  say,  there  were  two  other  money 
items  The  Kennedy  amendment  pro- 
dded for  $6  million  for  training  of  physi- 
cal education  teachers,  which  is  badly 
needed  in  the  mental  retardation  field. 
There  also  was  included  in  this  amend- 
ment authority  for  demonstration  proj- 
ects in  this  area  for  a  total  of  S4  million, 
$1  million  in  1968  and  $1.5  million  in 
1969  and  $1.5  million  in  1970. 

This  brought  the  bill  up  to  a  total  of 
about  $65  million  more  than  it  went  to 
the  Senate  side  with. 

The  figure  for  1969  was  $37.5  million  in 
that  field,  so  there  is  a  jump  of  roughly 
$17io  million  between  1969  and  1970. 

On  the  total,  we  are  $65  million  more 
in  this  bUl  than  when  it  passed  the 
House. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very- 
pleased  that  the  conference  report  before 
US  on  H.R.  6430,  the  Mental  Retardation 
Amendments  of  1967,  includes  the 
Senate-approved  section  authorizing  a 
program  for  training  physical  educators 
of  mentally  retarded  and  other  handi- 
capped children. 

The  House  conferees,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia,  Chairman  Harley  Staggers,  of 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  are  to  be  commended 
for  accepting  this  most  important  pro- 
vision which  was  sponsored  in  the  Senate 
by  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts, 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

Senator  Kennedy's  bill,  S.  2513,  was 
mcorporated  into  H.R.  6430  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  adds  a  new  title  V  to  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  and  Community 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963, 
enacted  by  the  88th  Congress  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  our  late  beloved  Presi- 
dent John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

This  bill  will  now  authorize  appropria- 
tions of  $1  million  in  the  current  fiscal 
vear,  and  $1,500,000  in  each  of  the  2  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  for  a  new  program 
of  training  physical  educators  for  men- 
tally retarded  and  o  her  handicapped 
childi-en.  Both  Senator  Kennedy  and  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Eunice  Shriver.  have  said 
that  such  a  program  will  have  far-reach- 
ing consequences.  They  have  devoted 
their  time  and  their  energies,  as  did 
President  Kennedy,  to  programs  that  will 
benefit  these  exceptional  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  importance  of  physi- 
cal education  for  the  retarded  is  only 
beginning  to  be  understood.  This  legisla- 
tion will  assist  to  develop  training  pro- 
grams for  specialized  physical  educators. 
Tliese  men  and  women  would  then  work 
with  mentally  retarded  and  other  handi- 
capped children. 

Normal  channels  of  learning  are  cut 
off  in  retarded  children.  But  recent  and 
abundant  evidence  shows  convincingly 
that  physical  education  can  stimulate 


the  overall  development  of  the  retarded 
at  a  rapid  pace,  far  outstripping  existing 
and  traditional  methods.  This  is  leading 
to  new  hope  for  making  the  lives  of  the 
mentally  retarded  and  handicapped 
richer  and  more  productive. 

What  is  needed  are  properly  trained 
physical  education  instructors  and  pro- 
grams of  physical  education  and  recrea- 
tion to  improve  these  exceptional  chil- 
dren mentally  and  emotionally  as  well  as 
physically.  The  Kennedy  proposal  in  this 
bill  will  provide  for  such  programs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
conference  report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
confereiice  report. 

Tlie  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonun 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
^vere— yeas  354,  nays  0,  not  voting  78,  as 

follows : 

[Roll  No.  404) 

YEAS— 354 


Abernethy 
Adair 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak, 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Battin 
Bell 

Bennett 
Betts 

B.?vni 

Blester 

Blnpliam 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boiand 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brademas 

Bra^co 

Bray' 

Brinkley 

Brock 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BrovhUl,  N.C. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Bv.chanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson 

Burton,  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 
Bush 

Button 

Bvrne,  Pa. 

Bvrnps,  Wis. 

Cabell 

CahlU 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Clausen, 
Dor.  H. 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Colmer 


Conable 

Conte 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunnlrigham 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Dellenback 

Derney 

Dent 

Derwlr.skl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

DSngell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

E^hleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farb-steln 

Feighau 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Frftser 

Frellnghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Gailfianakls 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
GarmatE 
Gathings 
Oettys 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 


Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa, 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Giover 
Gubser 
Gvide 
Haley 
Hall 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Helstofkl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Holland 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 
Johnson,  Calif 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 

King.  Calif. 
King,  N.Y. 
Klrwan 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Kornegay 
Kupferman 
KuykendaU 
Kyros 
Langen 


Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Uoyd 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McPall 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Ma-ss. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
MaiUlard 
Marsh 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathias,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Miiler,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Mont^omery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris.  N.  Mex 
Morse,  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Murphy,  HI. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nix 

OHara,  111. 
O'Hara,  Mich. 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 
O'Neill,  Mass. 


Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnie 

Poage 

Potr 

Pool 

Price.  HI. 

Price,  Tex. 

Prj-or 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

QuUIen 

Rallsback 

Riindall 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reld,  HI. 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Reinecke 

Reu.ss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Riegle 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla, 

Ronan 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterflcld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Selden 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING — 78 


.  Ga. 
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Skublta 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tiernan 

Tunney 

UUman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 
Waldle 

Walker 

\V  ampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

WhaJen 

Whalley 

While 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

WLnn 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Abbltt 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala, 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Bates 
Belcher 
Berry 
Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cowger 

Delaney 

Dlggs 

Dorn 

Downing 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  La. 


Evlns,  Tenn, 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Flynt 

Fountain 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Goodell 

Gumey 

Hagan 

HaUeck 

Hansen,  Wash 

Hays 

Hebert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Herlong 

HoUfield 

Hungate 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kyi 

Laird 

Landrum 

Martin 

Mills 

Moore 

Moss 

Multer 


Nelsen 

ONeal.  Ga. 

Ottlnger 

Pepper 

Phllbln 

Pollock 

R«snlck 

Rivers 

Rodino 

Rooney,  N.Y, 

St.  Onge 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Stephens 

Thomson,  WlB. 

Tuck 

Udall 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Miss. 

Willis 

Wright 

Yates 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 

to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the   following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Annunzio  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  .-Vsplnall  with  Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr,  Flndley. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 
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Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Cliamberlaln. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Berry, 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 


setts 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Halleck. 
Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 
Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Pollock. 
Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Martin. 
Mr.  Edrnondson  with  Mr.  Gurney. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Arends. 
Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Belcher. 
Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Goodel!. 
Mr.   O'Neal   of   Georgia   with   Mr.   KyL 
Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 
Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Laird. 
Mr.  Tates  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
Mr  Corman  with  Mr  Clancy. 
Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 
Mr.  Flynt  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Herlong. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  F^ilton 
of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Hays. 
Mr    Hungate  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 
Mr.   Stephens  with   Mr.  Williams  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Willis. 
Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Tuck. 
Mr.   Andrews   of  North   Dakota  with   Mr. 
Phllbln 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Van 
Deerlln. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTE>rQ 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a*., 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia? 

There  wa5  no  objection. 


PARTNERSHIP   FOR   HEALTH 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1967 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
6418)  to-amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  extend  and  expand  the  author- 
izations for  grants  for  comprehensive 
health  planning  and  services,  to  broaden 
and  Improve  the  authorization  for  re- 
search and  demonstrations  relating  to 
the  delivery  of  health  services,  to  im- 
prove the  performance  of  clinical  labora- 
tories, and  to  authorize  cooperative  ac- 
tivities between  the  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals  and  community  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 


CONTKRENCE    REPORT     (H.    REPT.    NO.    974) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  {H.R. 
6418)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  extend  and  expand  the  authorizations 
for  grants  for  comprehensive  health  planning 
and  services,  to  broaden  and  improve  the 
authorization  for  research  and  demonstra- 
tions relating  to  the  delivery  of  health  serv- 
ices, to  Improve  the  performance  of  clinical 
laboratories,  and  to  authorize  cooperative 
activities  between  the  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals  and  community  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ment numbered  32. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1,  2,  3.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11.  12,  13,  14, 
15,  16,  17,  18,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  27,  28,  29, 
30,  31,  33,  and  34;  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  19:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  19,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  ",  facilities  for  long-term  care,"; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  20:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  20,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: ".  facilities  for  long-term  care,";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  26:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  ntunbered  26,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing:  "The  provisions  of  this  section  requir- 
ing  licensing  shall   not   apply  to   a  clinical 
laboratory  In   a   hospital   accredited   by   the 
Joint   Commission   on    the  Accreditation   of 
Hospitals   or   by  the   American   Osteopathic 
Association,  or  a  laboratory  which  has  been 
Inspected  and  accredited  by  such  commission 
or   association,   by   the   Commission   on   In- 
spection and  Accreditation  of  the  College  of 
American  Pathologists,  or  by  any  other  na- 
tional  accreditation   body  approved  for  the 
purpose   by   the  Secretary,   but  only  If  the 
standards  applied  by  such  commission,  asso- 
ciation, or  other  body  in  determining  wheth- 
er or  not  to  accredit  such  hospital  or  labora- 
tory are  equal  to  or  more  stringent  than  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  the  rules  and 
regulations   Issued   under   this   section,   and 
only  If  there  Is  adequate  provision  for  assur- 
ing that  such  standards  continue  to  be  met 
by  such  hospital  or  laboratory:  provided  that 
any  such   laboratory  shall   be   treated   as   a 
licensed  laboratory  for  all  other  purposes  of 
this  section." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Harley  O.  Staggers. 
John  Jabman, 
PAtJL  G.  Rogers, 
William  L.  Springer, 
Ancher  Nelsen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Lister  Hiix, 

R.ALPH   W.   Yarborouoh, 
Harrison  Williams, 
Claiborne  Pell. 
Edward  Kennedy, 
Jacob  Javits, 
George  MtiRPHY, 
Peter  H.  Dominick, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  th* 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6418)  to  amend  S 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  extend  and  a. 
pand  the  authorizations  for  grants  for  coa! 
prehenslve  health  planning  and  services  to 
broaden  and  Improve  the  authorization  for 
research  and  demonstrations  relating  to  tht 
deUvery  of  health  services,  to  Improve  the 
performance  of  clinical  laboratories,  and  to 
authorize  cooperative  activities  between  tin 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  and  com- 
munlty  facilities,  and  for  other  purpose*, 
submit  the  following  statement  In  expiana. 
tlon  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In  the 
accompanying  conference  report: 

1,    DEPDTT   SECRET ABT   FOR    HEALTH,    EDUCATION 
AND    WKLFARE:     TTNDER    SECRETARY    FOR    HEALTH 

Senate  amendment  numbered  32  estab- 
lished a  new  position  of  Under  Secretary  ol 
Health  to  provide  for  more  coordination  of 
health  programs  In  the  Department.  The 
existing  title  of  Under  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  was  changed  to  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wei- 
fare. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  respect  to  this 
amendment. 

2.    FISCAL      YEAR      1971      AUTHORIZATIONS 

The  House  bill  authorized  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  years  1968  through  1971,  for 
certain  comprehensive  health  planning  and 
public  health  programs.  Senate  amendments 
numbered  1  through  14,  17  and  18,  and  23 
and  24  eliminated  the  authorizations  for  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1971,  totallne 
$343  million.  * 

The  House  recedes. 

The  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1971  for 
each  program  was  as  follows : 

(A)  820  million  for  grants  to  States  for 
comprehensive  State  health  planning  under 
section  314(a)  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service 
Act. 

(B)  $15  million  for  project  grants  for 
areawlde  health  planning  under  section  314 
(b)  of  such  Act. 

(C)  $10  million  for  project  grants  for 
training,  studies,  and  demonstrations  under 
section  314(c)  of  such  Act. 

(D)  $110  million  for  grants  for  compre- 
hensive pubUc  health  services  under  section 
314(d)  of  such  Act. 

(E)  $100  million  for  project  grants  for 
health  services  development  under  section 
314(e)  of  such  Act. 

(F)  $8  million  for  grants  for  the  provision 
In  schools  of  public  health  of  training  con- 
sultlve  services  and  technical  assistance  in 
public  health  under  section  309(c)  of  such 
Act. 

(G)  $80  million  for  research  and  demon- 
strations relating  to  health  facilities  and 
services  under  section  304  of  such  Act. 


Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 


3.     LONG-TERM     CARE     FACILmES     AND     HEALTH 
MANPOWER 

The  House  bill  revised  section  304  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  make  grants  or  contracts  for  the 
conduct  of  research  or  demonstrations  re- 
lating (1)  to  the  provision  of  services, 
facilities,  and  resources  of  hospitals  or  other 
medical  facilities,  or  (2)  to  development  of 
methods  of  provision  of  health  services.  In- 
cluding (A)  construction  of  hospitals  or 
other  medical  faclUtiee,  and  (B)  certain  re- 
search and  development  projects  for  dellverv 
of  health  services. 

Senate  amendments  19  through  22  pro- 
vided that  the  research  and  demonstration 
program  would  extend  to  the  provision  of 
services,  facilities,  and  resources  In  long  term 
facilities,  to  construction  of  long-term  care 
facilities  In  addition  to  hospitals,  and  to 
health  manpower  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects. 

The  House  recedes,  with  clarifying  amend- 
ments. 


4     TECHNICAL    AM13IOMENTS 

^nate  amendments  15,  16,  25,  29,  30,  31, 
^34  were  technical  and  clerical  in  nature. 
The  Hoxise  recedes. 

5     CUNICAL    LABORATORIES    IMPROVEMENT 

Tbe  House  bill  provided  for  a  system  of 
,/.nslnK  clinical  laboratories  which  meet 
::^n  standards  and  prohibited  any  person 
^m  Soliciting  our  accepting  In  Interstate 
^^Se  an?  specimen  for  examination. 
.^    at  an  unlicensed  laboratory. 

spnate  amendment  numbered  26  modified 
..fucenslng  requlremento  by  providing  that 
Snicat  laboratories  In  hospitals  or  which 
,re  accredited  by  certain  bodies  which  apply 
fnd  enforce  standards  at  least  as  stringent 
L  those  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  shall 
"e  deemed  to  meet  the  requirements  for  a 

'■'^'te  amendment  numbered  27  modified 
.  provision  of  the  House  bill  exempting  cer- 
Jn  physician  operated  laboratories,  from 
he  licensing  requirements  by  strlldng  out 
•he  exemption  for  clinical  laboratories  op- 
erated by  pathologists  where  all  tests  and 
nmcedures  are  performed  by  the  pathologist 
and  his   employee   acting  under   his   direct 

'"with Respect  to  Senate  amendment  No.  26 
•he  House  recedes  with  an  amendment  which 
nrovldes  that  the  licensing  provisions  with 
respect    to    cUnlcal    laboratories    shall    not 
aoDlv  to  clinical  laboratories  Inspected  and 
accredited  by  either  the  Joint  Commission 
on  the  Accreditation  of  Hospitals,  the  Ameri- 
can Osteopathic   Association,   the   Commis- 
sion in  Inspection  and  Accreditation  of  the 
Oolleee  of  American  Pathologists,  or  by  any 
other  national  accreditation  body  approved 
bv  the  Secretary.  The  standards  applied  by 
such  accreditation  bodies  must  be  equal  to 
or  more  stringent  than  the  requirements  of 
the  Secretary,  and  there  must  be  adequate 
D'ovislon   for   assuring   that   the   standards 
appUcable   to   such   laboratory   continue   to 
be  met  It  is  Intended  that  such  accreditation 
bodies  shall   make   their  accreditation   pro-- 
gram  and   services  equally   available   to  all 
laboratories  which  may  apply  for  accredita- 
tion   without   Imposition   of   additional  re- 
quirements, such  as  membership  In  specific 
associations.    For    all    purposes    of    the    Act 
other    than    licensing,    laboratories    exempt 
from  licensing  by  reason  of  this  amendment 
shall  be  treated  as  though  licensed  so  that, 
for  example,  the  Injunction  provisions  of  the 
section    and  other  provisions  applicable  to 
licensed  laboratories  shall  apply  to  exempt 
laboratories. 

With  respect  to  Senate  amendment  No.  27 
the  House  recedes  to  conform  to  the  action 
taken  under  Senate  amendment  No.  26. 

6.    JOINT  HOSPTTAL  ENTERPRISES 

The  House  bill  amended  title  VI  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  make  Joint  hos- 
pital enterprises  eligible  for  construction  or 
modernization  of  central  service  faclUt  es 
owned  by  them.  A  Joint  hospital  enterprise 
Is  defined  In  the  House  bill  as  a  nonprofit 
organization  organized  and  operated  exclu- 
sively to  provide  services  for  public  or  other 
nonprofit  hospitals. 

Senate  amendment  No.  28  deleted  the  pro- 
vision of  the  House  bill  relating  to  Joint 
hospital  enterprises. 

The  House  recedes. 

7.    COMPREHENSIVE    STJBVKY 

Senate  amendment  No.  33  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  conduct  a  6-month  comprehensive  survey 
of  serious  hunger,  malnutrition,  and  health 
problems  related  thereto  In  the  United  States. 
The  House  recedes. 

Haelet   O.   Staggers. 
John  Jarman, 
Patil  Q.  ROGKRS, 
William  L.  Springer, 
Ancbxb  NKLam, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


Mr.  STAGGERS  ^during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  on  the  part  of  the 
managers  be  considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ferees on  H.R.  6418,  the  Partnership  for 
Health  Amendments  for  1967,  have 
brought  back  to  the  House  a  good  bill. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  two  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  bill,  I  do  not  beUeve 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  have 
a  conference,  since  all  of  the  amend- 
ments by  the  Senate  were  acceptable  to 
our  committee,  except  for  two. 

These  two  amendments  involved  the 
exemption  from  Ucensing  for  certain 
laboratories,  on  which  we  worked  out 
compromise  language  which  is  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  all  parties  involved,  and 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  establish- 
ing the  position  of  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  and  the  Senate  receded  on  this 
amendment. 

The  Senate  bill  added  authority  for 
the  creation  of  a  position  of  Under  Sec- 
retar>'  for  Health  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Our 
committee  is  in  favor  of  this  proposal. 
Last  year,  a  special  subcommittee  of  our 
full  committee,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Rogers! .  conducted  an  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  unani- 
mously recommended  the  creation  of  a 
position  of  Under  Secretary  of  Health  in 
the  Department. 

In  general,  the  members  of  our  com- 
mittee feel  that  such  position  should  be 
created:  however,  some  questions  were 
raised  with  us  concerning  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  this  position,  and  since  we  had 
held  no  hearings  on  legislation  in  this 
area  to  explore  the  ramifications  of  this 
proposal,  we  felt  that  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  to  postpone  a  decision  on  this 
proposal  until  next  session,  at  which  tune 
the  appropriate  committee  can  give  full 
consideration  to  this  proposal  and  all  its 
far-reaching  implications. 

On  this  point  the  House  conferees  were 
unanimous,  and  the  Senate  receded.  I 
did  -however,  find  it  necessary  to  make  a 
commitment  to  the  Senate  conferees  that 
early  consideration  would  be  given  to 
this  proposal. 

The  other  principal  area  of  disagree- 
ment involved  the  licensing  of  clinical 
laboratories.  The  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  provided  an  exemption  from  li- 
censing for  laboratories  operated  by 
pathologists  where  the  pathologist  di- 
rectly supervises  the  work  done  by  em- 
ployees of  the  laboratory. 

The  Senate  modified  this  provision  to 
provide  that  where  laboratories  run  by 
pathologists  or  others  meet  accreditation 
standards  of  the  American  CoUege  of 
Pathologists  or  other  national  accredita- 
tion groups,  these  laboratories  automati- 
cally qualify  for  a  Ucense.  We  did  not 
feel  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
get  into  the  business  of  licensing  doctors 
of  medicine.  Therefore,  we  worked  out 
a  compromise  with  the  Senate  on  this 
point,  providing  that  laboratories  which 


meet  accreditation  standards  of  national 
accrediting  bodies  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary whose  standards  are  at  least  as 
stringent  as  those  set  by  the  Secretary, 
need  not  obtain  Federal  Ucensing;  how-- 
ever,  aU  other  provisions  of  the  law  shau 
apply  to  those  laboratories. 

There  were  a  number  of  other  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  Senate.  aU  of  which 
were  acceptable.  The  Senate  deleted  aU 
authorizations  for  fiscal  1971,  totaling 
$343  million,  and  we  agreed  to  the  dele- 
tion of  this  authority.  It  means,  as  a 
practical  matter,  that  the  administra- 
tion wUl  have  to  request  extension  of  this 
legislation  one  year  earlier  than  other- 
wise The  Senate  added  to  the  bill  a  re- 
quirement that  certain  research  projects 
include  research  into  utilization  of  long- 
term  care  facilities  such  as  nursing 
homes  and  the  like,  and  included  re- 
search into  the  subject  of  careers  m 
medicine  and  other  health  fields. 

We  agreed  to  this  expansion  of  au- 
thority, and  we  also  agreed  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  amendment  calling 
for  a  6-month  survey  of  malnutrition 
and  related  health  problems  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  deletion  from 
this  bill  of  provisions  relating  to  Joint 
enterprises  by  hospitals. 

Mr  Speaker,  when  we  brought  the  bUl 
up  on  the  floor  of  the  House  this  year.  I 
urged  the  House  to  adopt  it:  I  ttunlt 
the  action  by  the  Senate,  as  modified  m 
conference,  improves  the  bill  greatly.  I. 
therefore  urge  the  adoption  by  the 
House  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois? 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Mem- 
bers will  recall,  the  bill  went  over  from 
the  House  at  $932  milUon.  That  was 
reduced  by  $343  million  in  the  Senate^ 
We  receded  on  this.  There  was  a  request 
by  the  Senate  to  take  out  the  year  1971. 
which  we  did,  and  that  was  $343  mi  ion. 
So  the  bill  comes  back  at  $599  million, 
or  $343  million  less  than  when  it  went  to 
conference. 

The  second  change  was  a  change  m 
the  language  with  reference  to  clinical 
laboratories.  There  was  a  difiference  m 
language  with  reference  to  pathologists. 
We  finally  agreed  on  language  which  was 
satisfactory  to  HEW  and  to  the  patholo- 
gists and  to  all  other  interested  parties, 
<;o  far  as  I  know.  We  believe  the  language 
is  good.  It  allows  for  enforcement  against 
all  noncompliers.  „  ^    .  ^    ^ 

The  third  major  amendment  had  to  do 
with  joint  hospital  enterprises.  That  was 
stricken  from  the  House  bUl.  We  receded 
on  that. 

Fourth,  as  Members  will  recall,  the 
Senate  had  a  provision  for  a  new  Under 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare The  Senate  receded  on  this,  and  the 
provision  for  a  new  Under  Secretary  was 

stricken.  ^  r,^    « 

There  was  a  reason  for  that.  The  House 
stood  firm,  because  there  had  not  been 
any  hearings  on  this  matter  so  far  as 
the  House  was  concerned.  We  felt  also, 
that  when  HEW  requested  the  Under 
Secretary,  it  ought  to  be  able  to  define 
the  duties  of  the  Under  Secretary,  ii 
created  The  House  side  was  unanimous 
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on  this,  and  the  Senate  yielded.  This  was 
the  biggest  bone  of  contention. 

Those  are  the  four  major  amendments. 
The  two  of  major  consequence  are  the 
reduction  of  $343  million  and  the  Senate 
provision  for  an  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  which 
was  deleted. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  wonder  if  either  the 
chairman  or  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber could  explain  in  a  little  more  detail 
the  laboratory  licensure  provisions  as 
they  finally  come  from  the  conference. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  might  say  this: 
As  passed  by  the  House,  the  bill  provided 
for  an  exemption  from  the  licensing  of 
laboratories  operated  by  pathologists, 
when  the  pathologists  directly  supervised 
the  work  done  by  employees  of  the 
laboratory. 

The  Senate  modified  this  to  provide 
that  laboratories  run  by  pathologists  or 
others  meet  accreditation  standards, 
they  would  automatically  have  qualified 
for  a  license. 

We  came  to  a  compromise  on  this.  We 
did  not  feel  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  get  into  the  business  of  licensing 
doctors  of  medicine.  We  worked  out  a 
compromise  on  this  point,  providing  that 
where  laboratories  meet  accreditation 
standards  of  national  accrediting  bodies 
approved  by  the  Secretar>',  and  where  the 
standards  of  these  accrediting  bodies  are 
at  least  as  stringent  as  those  set  by  the 
Secretary,  the  laboratorj'  need  not  ob- 
tain Federal  licenses. 

However,  all  the  other  provisions 
which  apply  to  those  laboratories,  such 
as  inspections  and  so  forth,  would  apply. 
We'diiS  not  want  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  get  into  the  licensing  of  doctors. 
Mr.  HALL.  In  other  words,  the  con- 
ferees have  relaxed  the  licensure  of  lab- 
oratories so  that  fewer  would  be  licensed 
than  under  the  bill  which  went  over  from 
the  House,  if  I  understand  the  gentleman 
correctly?  The  pathologist-operated  lab- 
oratories are  still  exempted  from  Federal 
licensure? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  There  are  about 
1,000  of  these  which  are  licensed. 
Any  laboratory  which  accepts  or  solicits 
specimens  in  interstate  commerce,  is  to 
be  licensed.  There  is  one  exception,  where 
the  laboratory  meets  standards  of  na- 
tional accrediting  bodies:  but  we  say  that 
the  laboratory  must  meet  the  proper 
standards,  even  If  It  is  not  required  to 
obtain  a  license.  The  laboratory  must 
meet  the  standards  that  the  Federal 
Government  sets  up.  But  they  do  not 
have  to  obtain  a  Federal  license. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  the  gentleman  trying 
to  tell  me  that  even  In  a  pathologist- 
operated  laboratory,  where  a  pathologist 
is  an  M.D.  or  a  specialist  in  laboratory 
operation,  that  he  still  has  to  meet  the 
licensure  standards  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  We  do  not  try  to  be 
that  stringent.  We  do  not  set  the  stand- 
ards or  try  to  do  that  at  all.  But  we  say 
they  have  to  be  open  for  Inspection. 

Mr.  HALL.  So  the  end  result  is  that 
the  Federal  Government  does  have  con- 


trol either  through  certificates  of  proven 
inspection  or  licensure  or  license  brokers 
or  anything  else,  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  In  interstate  commerce  or  not. 
Is  that  the  end  result  of  the  conference 
report? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  might  say  this: 
The  basic  policy  we  accepted  was  the 
fact  that  they  set  their  own  standards 
and  police  themselves. 

Mr.  HALL.  This  has  been  historically 
true. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  We  are  still  trying  to 
do  that  now.  We  are  not  trying  to  change 
It  in  any  way.  We  made  no  provision  for 
licensing  the  laboratories  that  meet 
standards  or  sayiiig  what  those  stand- 
ards should  be,  but  we  just  say  that  they 
should  be  up  to  a  certain  standard. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  believe  the  physicians  or 
the  pathologists  themselves  would  agree 
with  that  statement,  but  the  question  Is 
how  much  control  either  by  license  or 
Inspection  of  the  pathologist-operated 
laboratories.  Is  there  more  or  less  than 
in  the  House  bill  as  it  comes  back  in  the 
final  conference  report? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  In  my  opinion,  it  Is 
almost  the  same  as  in  the  House  bill.  We 
worked  out  a  compromise  that  the 
pathologists  agreed  was  all  right.  We 
said  there  had  to  be  certain  standards. 
If  they  police  themselves,  there  is  no 
Interference  whatsoever. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  have  two  other 
quick  questions. 

Is  the  Ottinger  amendment,  as  It  was 
called  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  in  or 
out  of  the  conference  report? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  is  out. 
Mr.  HALL.  It  still  remains  out  in  the 
final  conference  report? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  is  out. 
Mr.  HALL.  Then  there  is  the  question 
of  the  formulas  and  grants  for  the  spe- 
cial projects  or  for  extermination  of  rats 
which  is  still  in  there  to  the  tune  of  $20 
million  a  year.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  may  say  to  my  col- 
league from  Missouri  that  there  is  no 
mention  of  rats  in  this  bill.  It  is  not  a 
point  of  issue  in  the  conference  at  all. 
Mr.  HALL.  It  was  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate  bills  and  therefore  it  is  still 
In  the  law. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  want  to  clarlfv 
this.  In  our  bill— and  this  is  the  very 
basis  of  our  bill— we  do  not  earmark 
these  funds.  We  are  leaving  it  up  to  the 
States.  The  bill  has  money  voted  for  it  in 
the  House  which  was  accepted  by  the 
Senate  and  there  was  no  compromise, 
but  rats  are  not  mentioned  in  here  any- 
where. 

Mr.  HALL  I  certainly  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding  this  time  to  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  appreciate  his  direct  an- 
swers to  the  questions. 

I  compliment  the  committee  on  the 
conference  on  the  part  of  the  House  for 
standing  firm  in  connection  with  the 
nonhearing  amendment  inserted  by  the 
other  body  concerning  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  and  the  additional  super- 
grade  jobs.  I  certainly  think  that  the 
conferees  did  properly.  I  am  in  favor  of 
control  of  health  matters  at  all  levels 
and  have  often  been  on  record  for  a 
separate  Department  of  Health,  but  this 


is  not  the  way  to  do  It,  without  hearings 
I  would  forecast,  if  that  be  within  my 
ability  to  do  so,  that  the  hearings  are 
better  and  will  provide  a  much  better 
solution  to  this  problem. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  anticipate  that  the  J40 
million  for  rats  will  be  returned  to  tiie 
Treasury? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Well,  of  course,  those 
funds  would  first  need  to  be  appropri. 
ated,  then  it  would  be  up  to  the  various 
States  to  participate.  There  are  pro- 
grams  under  this  legislation  wherein 
funds  could  be  used  for  that  purpose. 
However,  that  would  have  to  be  a  ques- 
tion for  the  various  States  to  determine 
when  they  apply  for  project  grants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill  and  I 
recommend  its  passage. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  Without  objection,  the  previous 
question  is  ordered  on  the  conference 
report. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  tiie 
ayes  appeared   to  have  it 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorumi 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  348,  nays  3,  not  voting  81,  as 
follows : 

(Roll  No.  405] 
YEAS — 348 
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Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  HI. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Battln 
Bell 

Bennett 
Betts 
BevlU 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 


Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Bvmes,  V?ls. 
Cabell 
Cahlll 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Curtis 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dow 


Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Erlenborn 

E'ch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Parbsteln 

Pelghan 

Pino 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fra.«er 

Frellnghuvsen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Galiflanakls 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg 
Green,  Pa. 


Grlffllbs 

Orover 

Gubser 

Oude 

Haley 

H&ll 

Halpern 
jlinillton 
gamnier- 
achmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idano 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Helstoekl 
Henderson 
Blcks 
HoUand 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 

Hull 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

irwln 

Jacobs 

jarman 

joelson 

Johnson,  CalU 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

jonee.  N.C. 

Karsten 

Kartb 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

See 

Keith 

KeUy 

King.  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

Kirwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Komegay 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Maiiou 
MalUiard 


Abernethy 


Marsh 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Matbias,  Md. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Mesklll 

Michel 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mlnish 

Mink 

MlnshaU 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Multer 

Murphy,  Bl. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Hara,  HI. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konski 

Olsen 

O'Neill,  Maes. 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbin 

Pickle 

Ptke 

Pimle 

Poage 

Poll 

Pool 

Price,  HI. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Puclnski 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarick 

Rees 

Reid,  III. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Re  if  el 

Relnecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rot:er«,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  Pa, 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebtish 

NAYS— 3 

Colmer 


Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebeli 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Slkee 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wvatt 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Stephens 
Sullivan 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Udall 

Utt 


Wldnall 
Wlgglne 
Williams,  Miss. 
WUliS 


Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Yates 


to. 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 


Gross 


NOT  VOTING — 81 


Abbltt 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Annunzlo 

Arends 

Ashmore 

Asplnall 

Bates 

Belcher 

Berrj- 

Bow 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Carey 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Clark 

CI  aw  .son,  Del 

Conyers 

Gorman 

Cowger 

Daddario 

Delaney 

Dlggs 


Etorn 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  La. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Fountain 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fucjua 

Goodell 

Gumey 

Haean 

Halleck 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hays 

Hebert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Herlong 

HoUfleld 

Hungate 

Jones,  Ala. 


Jones,  Mo. 

Kyi 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lecsett 

McClory 

Madden 

Martin 

Mills 

Moore 

Moss 

Nelsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Ottinger 

Pepper 

Pollock 

Resnlck 

Rivers 

Rodlno 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

St.  Onge 

Schwengel 

Shipley 


The   Clerk   announced   the   fonov,^ng 
pairs : 

Mr  Hubert  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 
Mr  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Moore. 
Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 
Mr  Brooks  with  Mr.  Flndley. 
Mr  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Cowger. 
Mr!  Delaney  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 
Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Utt. 
Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  ■Wiggins. 
Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Bates. 
Mr  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Berry. 
Mr.   Abbltt  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Halleck. 
Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Gumey. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Arends.  , 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Gooden. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  V^risconsin. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Ottinger  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
Mr  Hollfield  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr,  Charles 

H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Fulton 

of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Hays. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr  Stephens  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Missis- 

^  ^Mr.     Andrews     of     Alabama     with     Mr. 
Daddario. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^_^ 

GRANTING  MASTERS  OF  VESSEXS 
CERTAIN  LIENS— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.K. 
162>  to  grant  the  masters  of  certain  U.b. 
vessels  a  lien  on  those  vessels  for  their 
wages    and    for   certain    disbursements, 
and   ask   unanimous   consent   that  tne 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONIXRENCE    REPOKT    (H.    KEPT.    973) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing  votes  of   the  two  Houses  on  the 


amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H JR. 
162)  to  grant  the  masters  of  certain  unltea 
States  vessels  a  lien  on  those  vessels  for  their 
wages  and  for  certain  disbursements,  ha^-lng 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  that  the  Senate  re- 
cede from  Its  amendments. 

Edwajid  a.  Garmatz, 
Thom.as  L.  .'Vshley. 
Thomas  N.  Downing. 

WHXIAM      S.     MAn-LIARD. 
THOMAS  M.  Pellt. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houae. 
Warren   G.  Magnvson, 
e.  l.  b.^rtlett, 
Daniel  B.  Brewster, 

ROBERT   P.   GRITFIN, 

Norkis  Cotton. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill   (H.R.   162 1    to  grant  the 
masters   of   certain  United  States  vessels   a 
Uen  on  those  vessels  for  their  wages  and  for 
certain   disbursements,   report   that  the   ac- 
companving  conference   report  recommends 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amendments. 
The  conferees  agree  that  the  result  of  the 
conference  action  will  simply  be  to  put  the 
masters  of  these  vessels  on  the  same  level  of 
priority  as   seamen  with  respect  to  protec- 
tion granted  for  wages,  as  well  as  with  respect 
to  disbursements  made  by  a  master  for  or  on 
account  of  his  vessel. 

Edward  A.  Garmatz. 

THOM.'^SL    ASHLET. 

Thomas   N.   Downiko. 
Wn-LIAM   S.  Mailliard, 
Thomas  M.  Pelly, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDMENT  OF  ACT  RELATING  TO 
l?SlSITION  OF  WETLANDS  FOR 
CONSERVATION  OF  MIGRATORY 
WATERFOWL 

Mr.  DINGELL,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
speaker's  desk  the  bill  .H.R.  480^  to 
amend  the  Act  of  October  4,  1961,  re- 
lating to  the  acquisition  of  wetlaiids  for 
conservation  of  migratory  waterfowl,  to 
extend  for  an  additional  8  years  the  pe- 
riod during  which  funds  may  be  appro- 
priated  under  that  act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  consider  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, to  which  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment. ^  ^.  ,  „, 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  2.  line  13.  strike  out  "year'  "  and  In- 
sert  "vear-  Provided  further.  That  no  land 
shall  "be  acquired  with  moneys  from  the 
migratory  bl?d  conservation  funds  unless  the 
Acquisition  thereof  has  been  approved  by 
the  Governor  of  the  SUte  or  appropriate 
State  agency."  " 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Michigan?  .   „ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
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the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  have 
some  Idea  as  to  what  this  legislation  is 
all  about. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
genlteman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  As  the  gentleman  will 
recall,  approximately  8  years  ago  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  the  so-called  Accel- 
erated Wetlands  Acquisition  Act.  to  pro- 
vide for  loans  against  the  earnings  of 
the  migratory  bird  conservation  fimd, 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  duck 
stamps  to  duck  hunters. 

That  program  expired  with  approxi- 
mately $42  million  of  the  $105  million 
authorized  having  been  expended  to  pur- 
chase the  wetlands,  habitat,  and  refuges 
for  migrratory  birds. 

Subsequently,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  reported  a  bill  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  bill  was 
passed  again  by  an  overwhelming  vote, 
to  extend  this  program  for  another  8 
years,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  original  legislation  had 
not  been  met. 

The  Senate  insisted  upon  an  amend- 
ment, which  was  in  the  original  law. 
which  was  taken  out  by  the  House.  I  will 
read  it  to  the  gentleman.  If  he  wishes. 
It  says: 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  S.  1031,  TO  AMEND  FURTHER 
THE  PEACE  CORPS  ACT 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  980  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  980 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un- 
ion for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1031) 
to  amend  further  the  Peace  Corps  Act   (75 
Stat.  612),  as  amended.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue    not    to   exceed    two   hours,    to    be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Aflairs,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-min- 
ute rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall 
be   considered   as   ordered   on    the    bill   and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervening   motion    except   one   motion    to 
recommit. 


The   Clerk   read   the    resolution    &. 
follows:  '  ^ 

H.  Rxs.  966 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thii 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on   the   State  of  th. 
Union   for   the   consideration   of   the   loint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  859)  extending  for  one 
year  the  emergency  provisions  of  the  urban 
mass  transportation  program.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  to'nt 
resolution  and  shall  conUnue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Comjulttee  on  Bankine 
and  Currency,  the  Joint  resolution  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  for  amendment   the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  joint 
resolution  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or 
dered   on  the  Joint  resolution  and  amend' 
ments  thereto  to  final  passage  without  in- 
tervening   motion    except    one    motion    to 
recommit. 


Provided  further,  That  no  land  shall  be  ac- 
quired with  moneys  from  the  migratory  bird 
conservation  funds  unless  the  acquisition 
thereof  has  been  approved  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State  or  appropriate  State  agency. 

This  returns  the  language  of  H.R.  480 
as  passed  to  the  language  of  existing  law. 
It  is,  I  tell  my  good  friend  from  Iowa, 
essentially  a  reinstatement  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Governor's  veto,  which  says 
that  before  lands  may  be  acquired  in  a 
State  the  Governor  must  not  veto  or 
must  approve. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  the  gentle- 
man proposes  to  have  adopted  by  way  of 
the  amendment  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  No.  I  propose  to  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment,  but  there  is  a 
small  technical  defect  in  the  Senate  lan- 
guage where  they  use  the  word  "funds" 
instead  of  '"fund."  The  word  "migratory 
bird  conservation  fund."  I  tell  my  friend, 
is  a  word  of  art,  as  he  remembers  from 
his  service  on  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  I  pro- 
pose to  return  the  Senate  language  the 
language  recommended  by  the  committee 
staff  and  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior as  the  correct  language. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  explanation  and  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  orrraxD  bt  mb.  dincell 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  DiNCELL  moves  to  concur  in  the  Senate 

amendment  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  the  Senate  amendment  strike  out  the  word 

•funds"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 

lund". 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  vleld  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith]  and,  pending  that  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  listened  to  the 
reading  of  the  resolution  will  recognize 
that  this  provides  an  open  rule  with  2 
hours  of  general  debate  for  the  Peace 
Corps  amendments.  There  was  no  op- 
position, and  I  know  of  no  opposition 
whatsoever  to  the  rule.  Therefore  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  mv  time 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  in  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
This  resolution  will  simply  extend  the 
Peace  Corps  for  an  additional  life  of  1 
year  and  authorize  the  sum  of  $115  7 
million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  long  day  ahead 
of  us  today,  I  do  not  know  of  any  objec- 
tion to  the  rule,  and  I  urge  its  adoption, 
and  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVroiNG  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  859,  EX- 
TENDING FOR  1  YEAR  THE  EMER- 
GENCY PROVISIONS  OF  THE  UR- 
BAN MASS  TRANSPORTATION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  965  and  ask  for  Its 
Immediate  consideration. 


Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  CaUfornia  [Mr.  Smith]  and. 
pending  that,  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  rather  simple 
iiile,  a  rule  making  in  order  a  simple  res- 
olutlon  to  extend  one  section  of  the  Mass 
Transportation  Act. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  present 
speaker  should  advise  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  there  was  a  request  pre- 
sented before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
for  an  expansion  of  this  rule  through 
the  waiver  of  points  of  order  so  that 
amendments  could  be  offered  to  other 
sections  of  the  Mass  Transportation  Act 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
considered  the  request  and  rejected  it 
and  then  reported  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  this  rule,  but  I  felt  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  deserved  an  explanation 
of  the  differing  circumstances  which 
existed  in  this  Instance  than  which  have 
existed  In  other  situations  wherein 
points  of  order  were  waived. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinglshed  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  my  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bollinc] 
and  myself  appeared  and  debated  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bollinc]  and  on  which  he  serves; 
and  asked  for  a  special  rule  was  simply  to 
make  In  order  an  amendment  or  addition 
to  paragraph  13(c)  of  the  Mass  Transit 
Act,  which  does  not  come  under  section 
5  which  Is  being  extended  for  1  year  If 
House  Joint  Resolution  859  Is  agreed  to 
here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  5  has  expired  as 
of  November  1.  1967,  or  October  31,  1967. 
midnight,  this  year,  according  to  the 
original  legislation  which  had  a  termina- 
tion date.  I  for  one  believe  all  legislation 
should  have  a  fixed  termination  date  as 
well  as  Ways  and  Means. 
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Mr  Speaker,  section  13(c)  originally 
*as  intended,  as  I  believe  most  Members 
will  concur,  to  assure  that  people  work- 
ing in  mass  transit  operations,  but  who 
were  being  converted  from  a  private  util- 
ity to  a  publicly  owned  utility,  would  not 
he  penalized  if  given  a  grant  to  increase 
and  enhance  mass  transit  operations. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  law  says  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
will  certify  this  provision  to  and/or  for 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Under  one  section  of  the  law  the  De- 
oartment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, a  relatively  new  Cabinet  posi- 
tion, would  make  these  grants  to  en- 
hance mass  transit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  happened  in  many 
cities  because  in  many  States  there  are 
laws  which  preclude  the  collective  bar- 
gaining contracts  with  public  utility 
unions  or  unions  which  operate  under  a 
public  utility  contract,  to  the  end  effect 
that  they  cannot  be  certified,  since  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  delegated  this  authority  further  to 
a  nongovernmental  agency;  namely,  the 
Amalgamated  Transport  Workers  Union. 
They  are,  in  fact— and  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  contract  which  they  require  on  the  part 
of  these  public-utility-owned  mass  tran-' 
sit  organizations  and  the  boards  of  direc- 
tors thereof,  even  though  the  union  con- 
tracts are  not  binding  imder  our  State 
laws  and  others— and  even  though  this 
is  not  a  governmental  agency. 

Barring  this,  in  some  instances,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  has  had  to  over- 
ride the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  we 
ask— and  as  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  BoLLiNGl  well  knows,  that  his 
own  State  and  my  own  State  is  one  of  the 
States  that  precludes  a  collective  bar- 
gaining contract  on  behalf  of  unions 
serving  under  or  through  a  public  utility. 
However,  there  has  been  no  objection 
to  the  continuance  of  the  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  and.  therefore.  I  would 
hope,  inasmuch  as  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Bollinc]  brought  this  up 
and  has  discussed  the  subject  so  clearly 
and  has  given  such  an  accurate  account- 
ing of  what  has  happened  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  that  the  committee  it- 
self at  a  later  date,  when  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  bill  is  given  and  other  legisla- 
tion comes  to  pass,  we  in  this  House 
shall  be  able  to  more  seriously  straighten 
out  our  legislative  intent,  an  intent  which 
was  originally  quite  clear. 

As  I  say,  it  was  originally  intended  to 
affect  only  those  who  come  from  private 
unions  in  private  utilities  into  public 
utility  status. 

In  my  own  instance  In  my  hometown 
of  Springfield,  Mo.,  the  union  had  been 
working  with  an  agreement  and  resolu- 
tion by  the  board  of  public  utilities  for 
over  21  years  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
manner,  yet  they  cannot  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Amalgamated 
Transit  Workers  Union  for  them.  I  hope 
It  will  be  worked  out.  and  I  hope  we  can 
make  a  record  here  so  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  or  his  designee,  and  certainly 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment will  go  ahead  and  follow  out 
the  clear  Intent  of  the  original  legislation. 


I  appreciate  the  gentleman  jielding  to 

me. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
desire  to  debate  the  substantive  issue 
that  has  been  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri.  He  has  stated  his  posi- 
tion on  it.  I  understand  that  the  appro- 
priate chairman  of  the  appropriate  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  is  prepared  to  discuss 
the  substance  and  also  prepared  to  give 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  a  hearing 
on  any  bill  which  he  should  Introduce 
in  this  regard.  Therefore  I  reserve  the 
balance  pf  my  time  on  the  rule,  which  I 
take  it  is  still  without  opposition. 

The^PEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    California    [Mr. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Cahfornia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  resolution  Is  a  very  simple  one.  The 
bill  is  also  very  simple.  It  has  been  ade- 
quately explained.  In  the  interest  of  sav- 
ing time,  and  since  I  know  of  no  opposi- 
tion to  it,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1031)  to  amend  further 
the  Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612),  as 
amended. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE   COMMm-EE    OF   THE    WHOLE    HOUSE 


Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  S.  1031,  with  Mr. 
Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent  the  first  reading 
of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Mor- 
gan] will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bol- 
ton! will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania    [Mr.  Morgan]. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1961  the  Peace  Corps 
took  the  drab  concept  of  public  service 
and  gave  it  life — a  fresh  new  approach  in 
international  relations  appeaUng  to  the 
social  consciousness  of  youth  and  to  the 
forgotten  idealism  of  older  generations. 
Six  years  ago  when  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  unanimously  approved 
the  first  Peace  Corps  bill,  the  purpose 
and  objectives  of  the  Peace  Corps  were 
fairly  well  laid  down.  I  might  remind  you 
of  them: 

The  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  declares 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  and 
the  purpose  of  tliis  Act  to  promote  world 
peace  and  friendship  through  a  Peace  Corps, 
which  shall  make  available  to  interested 
countries  and  areas  men  and  women  of  the 
United  States  qualified  for  service  abroad 
and    willing   to   serve,    under   conditions  of 


hardship  If  necessary,  to  help  the  peoples  of 
such  countries  and  areas  in  meeting  their 
needs  for  trained  manpower,  and  to  help  pro- 
mote a  better  understanding  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  served 
and  a  better  understanding  of  other  peoples 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people. 

Today  nearly  15,000  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers are  serving  in  50  developing  na- 
tions. This  is  one  overseas  program  that 
almost  universally  receives  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  peoples  it  sets  out  to  serve. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  grassroots  approach 
that  accounts  for  it.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
contapious  enthusiasm  of  the  volunteers 
themselves.  Whatever  the  cause,  and  In 
spite  of  isolated  criticism,  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  the  Peace  Corps  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  programs  ever  conceived. 
One  proof  of  this  is  that  it  is  a  program 
that  has  been  imitated  by  some  18  other 
countries.  Another  indication  is  that  15 
developing  nations  have  launched  their 
own  internal  Peace  Corps-type  programs. 
Its  popularity  among  potential  future 
volunteers  is  attested  to  by  a  recent  sur- 
vey of  high  school  seniors  concerning 
career  preferences.  The  Peace  Corps 
stood  at  the  top  of  the  list. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  brought  before 
you  todav,  S.  1031.  provides  for  an  au- 
thorization of  $115.700.000— $3  million 
less  than  the  Executive  requested.  This 
bill,  which  was  passed  last  May  by  the 
other  body,  was  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered 
reported  unanimously. 

This  year,  based  on  its  original  request 
of  $118,700,000.  the  Peace  Corps  proposed 
to  have  17,150  volunteers  in  58  countries 
by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Because  of 
the  cut  in  the  authorization  by  $3  mll- 
hon.  the  number  of  trainees  will  be  re- 
duced bv  about  1,100  volunteers  or  about 
10  percent  of  the  total  number  pro- 
gramed. I  would  hope,  even  in  the  inter- 
est of  economy,  that  this  reduction  would 
not  go  further. 

Based  on  its  past  record,  Peace  Corps 
officials,  unlike  man>-  other  agencies  of 
the  Government,  can  be  expected  to  re- 
turn unobligated  balances  if  they  are  not 
able  to  be  efficiently  used.  As  an  example, 
the  Peace  Corps  returned  $5  million  to 
the  general  funds  of  the  Treasuiy  at  Jime 
30,  1967,  because  there  was  a  lag  in  its 
training  and  recruiting  program.  In  the 
event  that  this  were  to  occur  again,  I 
think  that  you  can  count  on  similar  re- 
turns. If  you  look  at  the  record,  you  will 
find  that  any  year  that  the  Peace  Corps 
was  not  able  to  use  the  funds  made  avail- 
able to  it.  it  returned  them. 

I  would  therefore  make  an  urgent  re- 
quest that  we  continue  to  support  the 
program  on  the  basis  of  the  bill  before 
you. 

The  Peace  Corps  hsis  been  able  to  re- 
duce the  average  cost  per  volunteer  since 
the  inception  of  the  program;  for  exam- 
ple, based  again  on  the  original  legisla- 
tion, the  cost  per  volunteer  in  1961  was 
$9,000.  From  1966  to  1967  it  was  reduced 
from  $7,867  to  $7,392.  a  sizable  reduction. 
Peace  Corps  officials  testified  that  they 
expect  this  cost  will  be  reduced  further 
in  fiscal  year  1968. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  success  of 
the  Peace  Corps  speaks  for  itself.  There- 
fore, It  Is  needless  for  me  to  make  a  long 
defense  in  connection  with  the  request 
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for  this  authorization.  I  would  hope  that 
it  would  pass,  on  its  merit,  without 
amendment  and  be  forwarded  to  the 
President  for  signature  without  delay. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Turning  to  page  3  of  the 
report,  under  the  heading  "Peace  Corps 
Program  in  Micronesia,"  I  note  that 
there  is  to  be  allocated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  $4,483,000  for 
Micronesia  and  $840,000  for  Western 
Samoa. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion: The  Peace  Corps,  as  I  imderstood 
the  legislation,  was  a  program  to  oper- 
ate In  foreign  countries.  Yet  here  we  find 
In  this  report  approximately  $5.5  million 
which  I  presume  will  be  reimbursed  to 
the  Peace  Corps.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  it  looks  to  me  like  here  is 
an  outfit,  if  you  want  to  put  it  that  way. 
a  department  of  the  Government  that 
is  going  around  to  the  back  door,  so  to 
speak,  and  obtaining  approximately  $5 
million  which  will  not  show  in  their  re- 
quested appropriation. 

I  believe  that  they  received  something 
around  $19  million  last  year.  They  have 
requested  appropriations  for  about  $35 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  1968.  Will  the 
reimbursement  of  these  funds  to  the 
Peace  Corps  come  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  budget  or  will  it  come 
from  the  group  in  Micronesia  or  the 
mandated  islands? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  do  not  understand 
that  there  is  going  to  be  any  reimburse- 
ment. The  funds  will  come  from  the 
Peace  Corps  appropriation.  I  wish  to  in- 
form the  eentleman  that  this  question 
came  up  during  the  hearings  on  the 
Peace  Corps.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
this  is  not  a  program  just  starting  this 
year.  Last  year  a  communication  came 
to  the  Congress  requesting  that  this  pro- 
gram be  initiated.  Mr.  Vaughn  was  ques- 
tioned when  he  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee about  this  program  because  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  have  expressed  views 
similar  to  those  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida.  On  page  25  of  the  hearings  the 
following  appears: 

Mr.  Morse.  I  notice  that  you  have  a  pro- 
gram In  Micronesia  of  the  trust  territories. 
The  trust  territories  are  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Territories  In  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Shouldn't  the  Department  of  Interior  have 
the  responsibility  for  discharging  the  func- 
tions that  you  are  pursuing  in  Micronesia 
in  the  trust  territories?        •  I 

Mr.  V.^UGHN.  This  Is  an  In-between  case." 
we  recognize  that.  We  checked  this  with  the 
Congress.  We  advised  them  of  our  intention. 
We  seemed  to  have  consent.  We  were  re- 
quested by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  concurrence  of  Secretary 
Udall  and  Ambassador  Goldberg,  to  send 
volunteers  there  specifically  because  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  was  not  able  to 
meet  the  needs  of  these  people. 

Mr.  Morse.  Does  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  reimburse  you  for  what  you  do  In 
Micronesia? 

Mr.  Vafghn.  They  have  not  reimbursed  us, 
but  have  provided  certain  facilities  and  serv- 
ices for  the  volunteers. 


This  information  was  brought  out  in 
the  hearings.  If  the  gentleman  will  read 
the  supplemental  views  appearing  at  the 


end  of  the  committee  report,  he  will  see 
that  there  were  some  members  who 
signed  those  views  who  were  concerned 
with  this  situation. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  In  response  to  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida. I  would  Invite  his  attention  to  the 
statement  on  page  64  of  the  hearings 
entitled  "Funding  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Program  in  Micronesia."  That  statement 
gives  the  executive  position.  I  do  not 
say  that  I  agree  with  it.  I  do  not  wholly. 
But  at  least  it  sets  forth  the  executive 
position  upon  this  question. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  here  we  have  a  program  that  was 
not  supposed  in  the  original  intention 
to  be  a  domestic  program.  Yet  we  are 
funding  the  Peace  Corps,  or  reimbursing 
it,  for  the  amount  of  cost  of  the  program 
down  there. 

I  wonder  how  far  this  thing  is  going 
to  go?  Are  we  going  to  make  this  a 
domestic  program  and  forget  about  the 
original  legislation?  I  wonder  what  jus- 
tification we  have  suddenly  to  change 
the  direction? 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  think  this  has  been  a 
fairly  good  program.  But  I  just  cannot 
see  the  wisdom  of  taking  a  foreign  pro- 
gram and  beginning  to  fund  it  through 
domestic  channels.  It  seemc  to  me  we 
have  lost  the  entire  thrust. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  I  share  some  of 
his  alarm.  The  fact  that  the  program  was 
started  last  year  and  is  already  in  op- 
eration this  year  was  considered  by  the 
committee  and  I  believe  that  it  was  the 
consensus  of  the  committee  that  next 
year  this  matter  should  be  fully  explored 
and  a  determination  made  as  to  where 
the  funds  to  finance  the  operations  in 
Micronesia  should  come  from. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the 
gentleman  and  his  committee  next  year 
will  take  a  good  hard  look  at  this  kind 
of  operation.  I  do  not  think,  when  it 
passed  the  original  program,  that  Con- 
gress intended  it  should  be  a  domestic 
program. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  as- 
sure the  gentleman  that  we  will  give  It 
a  good  hard  look. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
underscore  something  the  chairman  said 
a  moment  ago,  that  an  amendment  with 
respect  td'this  was  before  the  commit- 
tee and  was  discussed  at  length.  It  was 
withdrawn  for  the  reason  the  chairman 
has  already  indicated,  that  we  felt  that 
next  year,  based  upon  our  findings  this 
year,  we  wanted  to  go  into  the  matter 
in  a  great  deal  more  detail. 

I  can  join  the  chairman  in  assuring 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  we  will  take 
a  very  hard  look  at  this. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  also  I 


want  to  assure  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  we  have  been  in  touch  with  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar  Affairs  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspin.^llJ,  and  his 
staff  on  this  issue.  I  think  they  are  satis- 
fied that  r\pxt  year  we  will  try  to  work 
out  something  that  is  acceptable  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  additionally 
that  some  of  us  w^ho  signed  supplemental 
views  did  express  concern  about  this,  as 
indicated  on  page  6  of  the  report  in  the 
second  paragraph,  which  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  may  find  of  interest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs. 
Bolton] 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill. 

After  6  years  of  service,  the  Peace 
Corps  continues  to  fulfill  its  purpose  and 
earn  commendation  from  host  countries. 
We  still  receive  requests  for  additional 
volunteers  and  benefits  from  the  expe- 
rience gained  by  returning  volunteers 
assuming  positions  in  our  own  country. 
Its  unique  contribution  is  that  it  pro- 
vides communication  between  average 
Americans  and  grassroots  foreigners  well 
beyond  and  below  the  direct  impact  of 
formal  international  relations.  Peace 
Corps  volunteers,  by  living  with  the 
people,  eating  their  food,  and  speaking 
their  language,  are  providing  a  more 
realistic  and  better  picture  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

Both  at  home  and  abroad  these  vol- 
unteers have  offered  hope  for  a  better 
life  and  encouraged  struggling  people  to 
try  new  ways  to  advance  themselves. 
Facing  overwhelming  challenges  to  com- 
bat poverty,  ignorance,  disease,  and 
lethargy,  with  vigor  and  resourcefulness 
they  have  boosted  development  and  well- 
being  of  countless  thousands  of  people. 
Their  services  are  lost  to  us  only  2  years, 
and  then  they  return  with  new  dimen- 
sions added  to  their  character,  enabling 
them  to  serve  us  more  effectively. 

There  are  now  more  than  14.000  vol- 
unteers working  in  50  countries,  with 
plans  for  8  new  countries  to  be  added  in% 
the  ensuing  year.  The  average  cost  per 
volunteer  continues  to  be  brought  down 
from  year  to  year.  In  1966  the  cost  per 
volunteer  was  $7,867.  This  year  it  is 
$7,392.  In  our  hearings  on  Foreign  Sen'- 
ice  in  State  and  AID,  we  have  often  heard 
about  their  problem  of  getting  rid  of 
misfits  or  "deadwood."  No  such  problem 
seems  to  exist  in  the  Peace  Corps.  While 
the  volunteer  serves  generally  only  2 
years,  nobody  may  work  in  a  salaried 
position  for  more  than  5  years. 

The  Peace  Corps  basic  general  policy 
of  not  becoming  involved  in  any  political 
activities  is  a  big  part  of  the  secret  of 
their  success.  So  far  as  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  concerned,  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  is  forbidden  by  law  to  use 
the  Peace  Corps  In  any  way.  OflBcials  of 
the  Peace  Corps  say  they  check  repeat- 
edly to  make  sure  the  CIA  is  sticking  by 
this  law. 
This  year  authorization  is  requested 
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^     iQfift  The  bill  S  1031,  was  reported     Committee  today. 
ff^SuI'L'SiS.'nt  b.  the  Fore...     ,  «^„„^rSS'„',  "Z'^^lT.:^^ 

associates  in  the  Peace  Corps  a  disposi 


out  without  amendment  by 

Affairs  Conrnoittee  on  October  23.  It  is 

mv  earnest  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 

the  House  will  authorize  the  requested 

funds  for  the  continuance  of  this  worthy 

nrnpram  which  does  so  much  to  promote 

KteSionalstabiUty  and  world  peace     ^°"^^  ^^^°^,\",^  ^.^rsTharwr^^^^^  not" aT2.sto"ry   building  in   downtown 

Sid^lso  gives  an  image  of  the  United     have  ^^.'^^Xving  these  alr^ldyaPP?o-    Washington  but  an  idea  that  is  lighting 

sStes  which  we  sorely  need  in  everj-     ^^^^^^^^^^^.^^^    Su^^^^^^^^  the  darkest  comers  of  a  troubled  world. 


tion  to  be  very  frank,  open,  and  honest 
with  respect  to  their  fiscal  situation.  This 
is  a  very  strong  point  in  their  favor.  They 
come  before  us  each  year  and  tell  us.  "We 


unteers.  They  are  not  simply  associating 
with  an  organization,  a  Federal  agency 
or  an  admimstrative  bulwark  of  the 
status  quo.  Rather,  they  are  aUning 
themselves  with  a  movement  that  seeks 
peace  for  the  world— not  the  peace  that 
acts  as  a  bridge  between  wars  but  a  peace 
founded  on  the  deeply  human  qualities  of 
justice,  mercy,  and  compassion. 
To  the  volunteers  the  Peace  Corps  Is 


States 

'^The  CHAIRMAN.   The   gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  has  consumed  4  minutes, 

Mrs  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair] . 

Mr  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have 
in  the  past.  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  Peace 
Corps  bill  this  year. 

In  addition  to  the  pomts  already 
made,  there  are  two  or  three  matters 
which  ought  to  be  brought  particularly 
to  the  attention  of  the  Committee. 

A  point  that  relates  somewhat  to  our 
expenditures  in  Micronesia,  about  wliich 
an  exchange  has  just  taken  place,  is 
also  the  fact  that  the  Peace  Corps  has 
paid  to  VISTA,  a  part  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  about  a  half 
million  dollars  last  year.  There  is  a  ques- 
tion in  the  minds  of  some  people  whether 
the  Peace  Corps  program  ought  to  make 
payments  to  the  poverty  program,  or 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  pro- 
gram. 

I  believe  I  can  say  to  the  Committee 
that  there  will  be  a  very  distinct  in- 
clination on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  look  fur- 
ther into  this  at  next  years  hearings. 

Another  matter  which  has  been  of 
very  great  concern  to  members  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  through  the 
years,  and  which  we  have  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps  and  his  associates,  is  the  rapid 
Increase  in  the  number  of  persons  draw- 
ing substantial  salaries.  This  year,  as  in 
the  past,  the  committee  requested  and 
set  forth  in  the  hearings  the  number  of 
persons  drawing  more  than  $12,000  a 
year  in  the  Peace  Corps.  This  year  that 
number  is  302.  It  has  risen  in  the  past 
year  bv  almost  50.  That  rate  of  increase 
is  enough  to  cause  concern  to  some  of 
us.  I  believe  it  will  be  desirable  for  the 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  his  as- 
sociates, as  well  as  for  us  in  the  Con- 
gress, to  keep  a  very  close  eye  upon  these 
developments. 

The  public  image,  of  com-se,  is  that  all 
individuals  in  the  Peace  Corps  are  simi- 
lar to  the  volunteeers  who  work  for  $75 
a  month  under  what  are  frequently  ex- 
tremely difficult  conditions.  However,  the 
remarks  I  have  just  made  concerning 
those  302  people  who  draw  over  $12,000 
per  year  indicate  that  there  are  some  in 
the  program  who  will  draw  considerably 
more. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  ought  to  be 
underscored  that  the  initial  request  from 
the  Executive,  as  the  chairman  indi- 
cated—and I  shall  speak  in  round  num- 
bers here— was  $124  million.  It  was 
thereafter  reduced  to  $118.7  million  and 
subsequently  by  the  committee  brought 
down  to  $115.7  million,  which  is  the  pre- 


monev  requested."  I  think  we  ought  to 
comrriend  the  members  of  the  Peace 
Corps  for  this  frankness  and  openness 
with  respect  to  their  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  other 
concerns  which  those  of  us  who  signed 
the  supplemental  views  have  expressed. 
They  can  be  found  set  forth  in  the  sup- 
plemental views.  In  spite  of  these  reser- 
vations, it  is,  I  repeat,  my  intention  to 
vote  for  this  legislation  which  would 
permit  the  continuance  of  a  worthwhile 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  IMr.  Gallagher]. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.   Chairman,  I 

am  concerned  that  we  may  today 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
we  have  order?  The  aentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  is  one  of  the  most  learned  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  I  think  he  deserves 
special  attention.  ^^ 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  ^feirman,  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  kind  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  who  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  Mem- 
bers in  this  body.  Those  kind  words 
coming  from  liim.  a  man  who  does  not 
speak  very  often  but.  when  he  does, 
speaks  words  which  have  the  ring  of 
immortality  to  them,  are  vers*  meaning- 
ful to  me.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  am  concerned  that  my  fellow  Con- 
gressmen may  strike  a  blow  against  the 
ideals  of  highly  committed  youth  by 
denving  the  Peace  Corps  its  full  request 
for  'funds.  Never  before  have  our  young 
people  been  as  concerned  over  the  most 
pressing  problems  facing  this  country, 
and  the  Peace^orps  is  dramatic  proof 
th&t  they  are  capable  of  turning  their 
concern  into  positive  accomplishments. 

Throughout  the  world  at  this  moment, 
12,250  Americans,  most  of  them  in  their 
early  twenties,  are  showing  people  that 
they  care.  The  Peace  Corps  is  planting 
seeds  of  hope.  They  are  serving  when  it 
is  becoming  more  and  more  fashionable 
in  this  countiy  to  abandon  the  world 
for  one's  private  vision  of  self-gratifica- 
tion. Rather  than  turn  off,  these  young 
people  are  turning  on  to  the  cries  of  help 
emanating  from  all  the  corners  of  our 
troubled  worid.  They  are  interested  in 
ser\ice. 

It  would  be  an  alanning  mistake  to 
misread  the  value  of  the  Peace  Corps  In 


They  have  joined  because  they  believe 
passionately  in  the  need  for  America  to 
go  to  the  world  and  demonstrate  its 
concern,  to  show  compassion  for  the  less 
fortunate. 

Help  people  because  they  need  help. 
Help  them  with  what  they  need  most, 
even  if  it  is  a  simple  one-room  school, 
or  an  irrigation  ditch  or  a  chance  to 
learn  to  read.  For  years  we  debated  what 
to  do.  Then,  less  than  7  years  ago,  the 
Peace  Corps  cut  through  all  the  talk  and 
offered  a  chance  for  action  to  those  dar- 
ing enough  to  take  it.  The  response  was 
magnificent  and  electric.  We  thrilled  at 
the  youth  we  had  given  up  for  lost.  The 
"silent  generation"  had  found  an  elo- 
quent voice.  I  was  privileged  to  intro- 
duce the  original  legislation  in  this  body. 
Let  us  not  muffle  that  voice.  Let  us 
not  tell  our  youth  that  we  have  lost  faith 
in  them,  indeed  that  perhaps  we  never 
had  it  to  begin  with.  Let  us  not  abandon 
them  to  the  voices  of  unreason  that  are 
tiTing  to  shout  down  the  quiet  activism 
of   the  young   people   who   choose   the 
Peace    Corps    and    reject    psychedelia. 
They  choose  to  stand  by  the  America 
that  once  opened  its  arms  to  the  strug- 
gling and  the  poor,  but  can  we  tell  them 
we  no  longer  care? 

In  the  last  few  years  we  have  been 
flooded  with  reports  from  the  campuses 
of  radicals  and  extremists,  young  people 
determined  to  foment  revolution,  dedi- 
cated to  anarchism,  convinced  that  our 
society  is  dying  and  committed  to  has- 
tening its  death.  It  has  become  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  us  to  hear  through  the 
sound  and  fury  to  determine  who  speaks 
for  what,  and  with  what  degree  of  power. 
What  of  us  here  today?  Shall  we  hear 
only  the  cries  of  those  who  would  de- 
stroy society  as  we  know  it?  Shall  we 
then  ignore  the  truly  concerned  and 
brush  them  off  as  an  interesting  but 
quickly  passing  moment  in  history?  And 
where  in  all  this  does  the  Peace  Corps 
stand? 

Let  us  not  commit  an  enorm.ous  error. 
The  shouts  of  the  disaffected  are  a 
symptom  of  a  sickness  in  our  society,  and 
I  believe  the  Peace  Corps  is  a  direct  pre- 
scription of  the  cure.  The  New  York 
Times  reported  this  week  on  the  current 
state  of  college  students,  lamenting 
that — 

The  bright  promise  of  1962.  that  peaceful. 
simple  protest  .  ■  ■  bas  turned  Into  the  ugly 
disruptions  of  1967. 

Certainly  there  is  unrest  among  our 


it5  effects  overseas,  i^%'"fi""\^^^4j„^X^'    yo;i^g"'Todav."but  what  too  many  of  us 
^atlS  SS^S\^'^^^^S^    'aTfo  see -is  the  direction  this  unrest 


deny  the  Peace  Corps  a  single  dollar  of  its 
request  for  $115.7  million  in  operating 
funds  would  be  to  insult  the  very  spint 
that  motivates  our  youth  to  become  vol- 


is  taking  among  most  of  them.  Ask  any 
educator  in  your  home  State  and  he  will 
tell  you  that  our  college  students  are 
actually  demonstrating   an   Interest  in 
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social,  economic,  and  political  affairs  as 
never  before.  For  every  student  charging 
a  police  barricade  there  are  a  hundred 
somewhere  In  the  ghettos,  In  the  migrant 
labor  camps,  and  In  the  schools  of  our 
Nation — tutoring  the  educationally  back- 
ward, teaching  patterns  of  leadership 
to  disrupted  communities  and  showing 
our  poor  and  neglected  that  someone 
cares.  The  Federal  Government  knows 
this,  and  has  granted  $5  million  to 
tutorial  programs  alone.  Our  young  peo- 
ple are  committed  to  social  action.  They 
are  doers. 

After  the  disturbances  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley  4  years  ago 
a  faculty  committee  cited  one  cause  of 
the  student  unrest  as  "dissatisfaction 
with  their  own  unmotivated  existence." 
Since  then,  the  students  have  been  dis- 
covering reasons  for  action,  and  one  of 
the  most  profound  expressions,  one  of 
their  most  Impressive  motivations,  has 
been  the  Peace  Corps. 

Some  say  the  Peace  Corps  is  Irrelevant 
because  we  send  our  young  people  to  a 
foreign  land  to  do  a  meager  job  that 
means  little  in  the  context  of  world  af- 
fairs. But  we  must  be  wary  of  a  tempta- 
tion to  write  off  what  we  know  little  of. 
The  best  endorsements  of  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  Peace  Corps  are  the  similar 
movements  It  has  inspired  elsewhere:  24 
countries  now  send  volunteers  abroad; 
smother  40  have  some  form  of  domestic 
volunteer  program  of  social  action.  They, 
too,  recognize  that  what  the  Peace  Corps 
has  committed  Itself  to  is  the  only  work- 
able means  to  building  stable  nations  the 
world  so  desperately  needs:  a  person- 
to-person  foreign  aid  program,  where 
one  man  teaches  another  to  have  confi- 
dence in  himself.  This  spirit  Is  the  hope 
of  the  future. 

We  tend  to  forget  that  these  young 
Americans  will  come  home  after  their  2 
years  in  the  Peace  Corps.  If  we  expect 
them  to  quietly  accept  a  life  they  reacted 
against  2  years  earlier  we  are  guilty  of  a 
grave  mis  judgment.  These  volunteers, 
who  joined  the  Peace  Corps  out  of  well- 
meaning  idealism,  have  learned  how  to 
temper  that  idealism  with  practicality. 
They  have  worked  among  people  who 
were  not  impressed  by  their  good  inten- 
tions and  demanded  they  work  hard  to 
accomplish  something  useful.  They  come 
back  to  us  still  committed  to  serving 
mankind,  but  tempered  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  possible  and  the  exper- 
ience to  achieve  it.  They  are  well-pre- 
pared to  cope  effectively  with  our  most 
pressing  domestic  problems — and  are 
determined  to  do  so. 

In  a  recent  survey  of  returned  volun- 
teers, the  Peace  Corps  discovered  that  It 
had  clarified  the  career  goals  of  most  of 
these  young  people  toward  service  of 
some  kind.  For  every  volunteer  who 
joined  with  a  teaching  career  in  mind, 
the  Peace  Corps  has  turned  back  two 
committed  to  teaching.  Of  those  who 
have  not  returned  to  school,  a  fifth  have 
gone  to  work  for  a  socIeiI  service  organi- 
zation. Another  fifth  have  entered  gov- 
eriunent  service — Federal,  State,  and 
local.  Of  the  59  members  of  the  most 
recent  Foreign  Service  officer  class,  12 
were  returned  volunteers.  Can  you 
imagine   what  this  infusion  of   talent 


conscious  of  the  needs  of  the  individual 
will  mean  to  our  foreign  policy?  For  the 
first  time  we  will  have  a  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  grassroots  foreign  aid  so 
many  of  us  long  have  called  for  in  this 
Chamber. 

Can  we  honestly,  with  a  clear  con- 
science, deny  these  youth  the  full  op- 
portunity to  continue  to  pursue  these 
goals?  Can  we  deny  the  world  the  benefit 
of  their  talent?  Can  we  deny  America  the 
benefit  of  their  experience? 

Cutting  back  the  Peace  Corps  re- 
quest— which  is,  really,  a  meager  amount 
for  the  immense  task  it  is  engaged  in — 
would  deny  it  the  chance  to  grow  pre- 
cisely at  that  moment  in  its  brief  history 
when  growth  is  essential.  It  soon  will  be 
in  58  countries.  15  more  than  it  was  in 
less  than  2  years  ago;  it  has  more  re- 
quests for  volunteers  than  its  budget  can 
meet.  Still,  it  refuses  to  let  growth  blind 
itself  to  its  responsibilities.  It  takes  only 
one  of  eveiT  five  applicants  and  turns 
back  one  of  every  four  trainees  because 
it  is  determined  to  maintain  the  highest 
selection  standards  possible.  Its  request 
is  the  absolute  minimum  with  which  it 
can  operate  to  meet  the  simple  goal  it 
has  set  for  the  coming  year:  17.000  vol- 
unteers in  the  field  and  in  training  by 
June  1968.  Denying  its  full  request  would 
mean  a  cutback  at  just  that  moment 
when  it  is  beginning  to  demonstrate  its 
effectiveness  on  a  major  scale.  We  would 
show  indifference  to  the  spirit  it 
represents. 

Whatever  rationalizations  we  come  up 
with  to  explain  away  budgetary  altera- 
tions, we  will  he  admitting  to  the  youth 
of  America  and  the  yearning  peoples  of 
the  world  who  seek  our  help  what  they 
will  justly  believe:  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America  does  not 
care.  We  will  be  turning  our  backs  on 
the  most  profound  and  quietly  influen- 
tial human  movement  of  our  time.  Let 
it  never  be  said  that  this  Congress  wil- 
fully trampled  on  the  aspirations  of  hon- 
est and  deserving  peoples. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
proper  time  I  propose  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment, if  no  one  else  does,  to  cut  this  bUl 
to  the  figure  approved  by  the  House  in 
the  appropriation  bill  just  last  week,  that 
is,  cut  it  to  $105  million — a  $10  million 
cut.  approximately,  from  this  bill.  I  am 
almost  ashamed  to  offer  such  a  small  cut, 
but  I  recognize  the  facts  of  life,  the  real- 
ities and  the  practicalities  of  the  situa- 
tion. I  say  that  I  am  almost  ashamed  to 
do  it  because  I  believe  the  expenditure 
for  this  program  ought  to  be  cut  to  about 
$75  million,  the  first  step  in  a  phaseout 
of  the  whole  program. 

Now.  it  ought  not  have  to  be  belabored, 
but  we  are  in  a  desperate  financial  situ- 
ation in  this  country,  and  it  is  about  time 
we  started  to  save  some  money.  The  vul- 
tures of  deficit  spending  and  inflation 
are  coming  home  to  roost  in  Britain,  and 
they  will  come  home  to  roost  in  this 
country  one  of  these  days  unless  we  start 
saving  $1  million,  $10  million,  and  $100 
million  some  place  else. 

The  time  is  long  past  due  when  Con- 
gress should  have  started  to  economize. 


A  lot  of  things  have  taken  place  in  this 
program  that  ought  not  to  be  condoned. 
The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Ha- 
ley] raised  the  question  of  using  the 
Peace  Corps  in  domestic  programs.  I 
raised  the  Issue  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  as  to  why  some  $500,000 
of  Peace  Corps  money  was  spent  on  some 
500  students,  those  who  had  completed 
their  junior  year  in  college,  to  teach  In 
the  VISTA  poverty  program  for  10  weeks 
or  less.  They  are  called  VISTA  asso- 
ciates. In  other  words,  a  half  million 
dollars  of  Peace  Corps  money  went  into 
the  so-called  poverty  program,  and  with- 
out approval  on  the  part  of  any  com- 
mittee of  Congress.  When  the  Peace 
Corps  Director  appeared  before  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations Mr.  Passman  asked  Mr. 
Vaughn  where  he  got  the  authority  for 
this  kind  of  an  operation,  and  Mr. 
Vaughn  admitted  he  had  none. 

Incidentally  the  500  college  students 
were  not  required  to  have  contracts  with 
the  Peace  Corps,  but  they  were  paid 
some  $1,000  each  for  about  8  weeks. 
They  were  not  even  required  to  make  ap- 
plication for  membership  in  the  Peace 
Corps.  They  could  spend  the  summer  at 
about  $1,000  apiece  in  the  VISTA  pov- 
erty program  and  then  walk  off  and 
thumb  their  noses  at  the  Peace  Corps, 
despite  the  claim  that  training  they  were 
getting  was  to  fit  them  for  the  Peace 
Corps. 

After  ascertaining  from  Mr.  Vaughn 
that  there  was  no  justification  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman]  said 
this: 

You  people  downtown  have  been  running 
things  for  so  long  Just  as  you  want  to,  that 
you  think  the  Congress  Is  Just  a  nuisance. 
You  do  not  Justify  these  programs.  You  start 
them  and  after  they  are  started,  you  tell  us 
about  them. 

If  someone  had  not  raised  the  issue  in 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  we 
would  not  have  had  the  slightest  knowl- 
edge that  a  half  million  dollars  of  money 
that  was  supposed  to  be  spent  for  train- 
ing people  to  serve  in  the  Peace  Corps 
was  actually  being  spent  in  the  poverty 
program. 

The  one  thing  that  we  do  not  need,  as 
has  been  emphasized  before,  is  the  use  of 
these  people  in  domestic  programs. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs. 
Bolton]  says  that  the  Peace  Corps  does 
not  engage  in  policy  and  politics. 

It  appears,  according  to  questioning  on 
the  part  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois 
[Mrs.  Reid]  ,  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  that  there  Is  a  some- 
what different  story.  The  record  reads 
as  follows: 

Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois.  It  was  reported  on 
March  6,  1967,  In  the  Washington  Post  that 
a  letter  signed  by  800  former  Peace  Corp* 
volunteers  was  being  sent  to  President  John- 
son to  the  effect  that  the  American  role  In 
Viet  Nam  is  eroding  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Peace  Corps  worldwide  efforts.  As  director, 
can  you  comment  on  this? 

Mr.  Vaughn  replied; 

As  you  know,  the  Peace  Corps  at  no  time 
attempts  to  brainwash  or  orient  the  thinking 
of  volunteers  or  trainees.  They  are  free  to  say 
what  they  please  before,  during — •   •  • 
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And  I  emphasize  the  word  "during." 

continuing  the  quotation: 

They  are  free  to  say  what  they  please  be- 
/ni  during  and  after  their  service  so  long  as 
1^5  do  not  exploit  their  unique  status  as 
peace  Corps  volunteers. 


I  repeat — 
their  unique  status  as  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers. 

I  wonder  how  much  of  that  sort  of 
thing  they  are  doing  around  the  world 
^t  we  know  nothing  about?  Are  they 
continuing  to  express  their  opinions  in 
oDPosition  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  to 
other  policies  of  this  Government?  You 
understand  that  the  800  people  who  pre- 
pared the  letter  and  sent  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent were  former  Peace  Corps  people. 
But  the  director  of  the  Peace  Corps  him- 
self says  that  he  wUl  not  muzzle  them 
even  during  the  time  they  are  training 
as  volunteers  in  the  Peace  Corps. 

It  is  time  that  we  put  some  brakes  on 
these  people,  and  it  is  long  past  time  that 
we  started,  as  I  said  before,  to  cut  this 
program  down. 

We  are  not  capable  in  this  country  m 
the  light  of  our  financial  and  economic 
situation— we  are  not  capable  of  polic- 
ing, financing,  and  wet  nm-sing  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Somewhere,  someday  we  are  going  to 
have  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  We  have  had  600 
volunteers  in  Nigeria— just  to  mention 
one  of  more  than  50  countries  and  today 
Nigerians  are  massacring  Nigerians  by 
the  thousands  in  a  civil  war. 

What  have  we  accomplished  there? 
Where  around  the  world  have  we  ac- 
complished much  of  anything  through 
the  Peace  Corps  or  through  this  foreign 
aid  program? 

I  sav  to  you  that  it  is  time,  and  long 
past  time,  that  this  program  be  cut,  and 
that  all  the  rest  of  our  so-called  foreign 
aid  programs,  these  foreign  aid  boon- 
doggles, be  cut  and  many  of  them  ended. 
And  it  is  past  time,  let  me  say— and  I  be- 
lieve there  will  be  an  amendment  of- 
fered to  this  bill— that  we  see  to  it  that 
these  Peace  Corps  enroUees  are  subject 
to  the  draft,  just  as  other  Americans  are. 
I  noticed  in  the  newspapers  the  other 
day  that  the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
Mr  Vaughn,  says  he  is  going  to  the  na- 
tional draft  director,  Mr.  Hershey,  and 
ask  for  exemptions  for  members  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  I  say  to  you  that  this  is 
about  the  last  thing  that  should  happen 
for  this  will  make  a  draft-evasion  haven 
out  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Where  did  the  gentle- 
man get  the  information  that  they  are 
going  to  ask  for  an  exemption  for  Peace 
Corps  volunteers? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  must  have 
seen  it  in  the  paper  the  other  day. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman,  of 
course,  has  read  the  law  on  Peace  Corps 
volunteers.  It  is  very  specific  and  vers' 
short.  If  he  will  yield,  I  would  like  to 
read  it  to  him. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  first  read  to  you 
from  the  newspaper. 


Mr  MORGAN.  I  do  not  beUeve  every- 
thing I  read  in  the  paper.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  does  not  beUeve  everything  he 
reads  in  the  paper.  The  provisions  of  the 
law  are  what  govern.  ^,  v,  t 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  believe  that  which  i 
read  in  the  newspapers  until  and  unless 
I  am  convinced  it  is  untrue. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  does  not  say  they 
are  going  to  asK  for  an  exemption.  It 
says  "deferment."  You  were  saying  that 
they  would  be  exempted  from  the  draft. 
They  cannot  be  exempted  from  the  draft. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  accept  the  correction. 
What   does   "deferment"   mean   to  the 
gentleman? 
Mr  MORGAN.  You  said  "exemption. 
Mr.  GROSS.  All  right,  deferment. 
Mr  MORGAN.  When  they  come  back 
from  service  in  the  Peace  Corps  they 
automatically    fall   under   the   reqmre- 
ments  of  the  draft. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Oh,  do  they? 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Surely. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Most  of  them  get  an- 
other deferment  to  go  to  college  or  to 
take  some  other  work. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  point  out  some  cases  where  they 
have  done  that  in  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  read 
this  article  in  the  newspaper? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Certainly  the  gentle- 
man read  the  article  on  the  Peace  Corps. 
It  does  not  say  they  are  going  to  get 
exempted  from  the  draft. 
Mr.  GROSS.  No.  well 


Mr!  MORGAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
read  that  statement? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  of  any  rea- 
son why  they  should  be  deferred. 

Mr  MORGAN.  Will  the  gentleman  let 

me  read  section  23  of  the  Peace  Corps 

Act? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  have  the  act  before  me. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  is  very  short.  I  refer 
to  section  23. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  states 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law  or  regulation — 

Is  that  what  you  were  about  to  read? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  correct.  Read 
the  rest  of  it. 

Mr.  GROSS  (reading) : 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law  or  regulation,  service  In  the  Peace 
Corp^  as  a  volunteer  shall  not  In  any  way 
exempt  such  volunteer  from  the  perform- 
ance of  any  obligations  or  duties  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Universal  MUltary  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  correct.  They 
cannot  be  exempt. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  they  are  deferred, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
be  deferred.  Let  them  take  their  place 
in  line  before  their  draft  boards  just  as 
other  American  boys  are  required  to  do. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  reason  for  de- 
ferring them  is  that  a  volunteer  goes 
through  a  considerable  degree  of  train- 
ing which  becomes  very  expensive.  I 
know  the  gentleman  is  interested  in 
economy.  It  would  be  uneconomical  to 
call  a  boy  home  right  after  he  has  been 


fully  trained  and  prepared  to  receive  his 
appointment  overseas.  What  this  pro- 
vision does  is  merely  to  defer  him  until 
he  has  carried  out  his  obligations  to  the 
Peace  Corps.  He  is  not  in  any  way  ex- 
empted from  the  draft. 

Mr.  GROSS.  His  first  obligation  should 
be  to  this  Nation  and  not  to  some  foreign 
countrj'. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  think  the  Peace 
Corps  sei-ves  our  country  and  serves  our 
young  men. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  the  gentleman's 
opinion.  I  say  in  the  Ught  of  what  is 
happening  around  the  world  that  we 
have  not  gotten  very  much  for  what  we 
have  spent  on  the  Peace  Corps  up  to  this 
time.  We  have  not  gotten  very  much  for 
the  $152  billion  we  have  spewed  out  in 
the  foreign  give-away  programs  through- 
out the  world. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Would  it  make 
sense  to  call  a  boy  or  girl  home,  after 
training  in  the  Peace  Corps,  to  go  into 
the  military  service,  and  then  go  back  to 
the  Peace  Corps  and  be  retrained  in  the 
Peace  Corps?  That  would  be  imeco- 
nomical,  and  the  gentleman  would  not 
approve  of  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  them  go  into  the 
militarv  service  and  then  to  the  Peace 
Corps  "or  some  other  job.  That  is  the 
obligation  of  others. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  only  reason 
they  get  into  this  predicament  is  that 
they  are  not  draft  eligible  at  the  time 
thev  go  into  the  Peace  Corps,  and  they 
may  become  draft  eligible  at  some  time 
during  or  after  their  Peace  Corps  train- 
ing. If  they  are  drafted  aft«r  they  are 
trained,  that  would  mean  the  Govern- 
ment has  spent  a  great  deal  of  money 
training  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  are  escaping  mlli- 
tar>' service. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  They  are  doing 
their  military  service  when  they  finish 
up.  as  the  gentleman  verj-  well  knows. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  does  not 
know  that  at  all.  In  fact  the  contrary  is 
the  case  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
will  prove  the  point  from  the  testimony 
when  the  amendment  is  offered  and  I 
am  able  to  obtain  more  time. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  take  2  minutes  to  clear  up  something. 
I  have  here  the  Peace  Corps  Handbook, 
and  it  has  a  section  on  military  service, 
which  I  want  to  read  into  the  Record. 
Every  volunteer  is  given  this  handbook 
when  he  is  recruited.  It  says: 

If  you  are  subject  to  military  service,  you 
should  ask  your  draft  board,  before  you  enter 
Peace  Corps  training,  for  deferment  and  for 
permission  to  leave  the  United  States. 

Since  deferments  last  only  one  year,  you 
must  request  an  extension  before  the  end  of 
each  year  of  Peace  Corps  service.  You  should 
also  keep  your  draft  board  Informed  of  your 
whereabouts  at  all  times.  It  Is  particularly 
Importajit  that  as  your  Peace  Corps  service 
nears  Its  end,  vou  notify  your  draft  board  of 
your  future  plans  and  where  you  can  be 
reached,  especially  If  you  don't  expect  to  re- 
turn directly  home  after  service.  Also,  let  the 
board  know  vour  exact  termination  date  and 
be  sure  to  teU  them  if  you  plan  to  extend 
your  Peace  Corps  service  or  re-enroU,  go  to  a 
college  or  university  or  engage  In  any  other 
activity  which  may  entitle  you  to  furt»r 
deferment.  The  Peace  Corps  will  keep  yV3I 
draft  board  Informed  of  yotir  Peace  Carps 
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status,  but  you  are  stUl  legally  required  to 
do  so  yourself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  boys  all  receive 
these  instructions  concerning  their 
military  service.  I  know  of  no  case  where 
a  Peace  Corps  trainee  tried  to  evade  the 
draft  after  he  returned  from  service  in 
the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is 
Mr.  Vaughn  getting  so  excited  about? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  All  he  is  saying  is  that 
he  will  request  the  deferment  of  these 
people  after  they  have  gone  overseas  in 
a  manner  similar  to  the  way  any  college 
student  may  be  deferred  while  he  is  in 
school.  They  do  not  escape  their  obliga- 
tion to   serve   after  they   come  home. 

Mr.  GROSS.  He  says  he  is  going  di- 
rectly to  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  Peace  Corps  Act 
covers  this  point  specifically.  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  are  subject  to  military 
service,  the  same  as  anybody  else. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  they  are  sub- 
ject, but  they  are  getting  deferments 
not  given  to  others. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  They  are  subject  to 
the  draft  law,  the  same  as  anybody  else. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  Uke  to  point  out  there  are  a  great 
number  in  the  Peace  Corps  who  go  into 
the  Peace  Corps  after  they  have  com- 
pleted military  service.  So  I  think  we 
are  casting  an  unfair  shadow  on  the 
Peace  Corps  by  saying  they  seek  a  draft 
haven.  They  do  their  service  before  they 
go  in  or  after  they  come  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not 
say  it  was  a  draft  haven.  I  said  an  at- 
tempt was  being  made  to  make  a  draft 
haven  out  of  it. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  any  figures 
on  how  many  are  presently  serving  in 
the  Peace  Corps? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  No. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  hearings— and  I  hope  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!  will  stay  and 
listen— Mr.  Vaughn  was  questioned  on 
this,  and  I  will  read  what  he  said: 

Mr.  Whalley.  Does  the  Peace  Corpe  worker 
fulflU  his  draft  obligation  after  Peace  Corps 
work  Is  completed  or  is  he  exempt  from  the 
draft  on  the  basis  of  his  completion? 

Mr.  Vaughn.  In  no  case  Is  he  exempted. 
He  Is  deferred  In  most  cases.  This  determina- 
tion is  up  to  his  local  draft  board.  He  Is  de- 
ferred usually,  with  the  20  exceptions  that  I 
cited  earlier  for  the  2  years  of  his  Peace  Corps 
service.  When  he  comes  back,  If  he  Is  in  the 
Tight  age  grouping,  if  he  is  physically  and 
otherwise  suited,  he  is  subject  to  the  draft. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DerwinskiI. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation,  but 
since  it  has  been  explained  and  pro- 
pounded by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  and  my  illustrious  chairman,  I 
will  not  add  to  those  remarks,  recog- 
nizing that  Members  have  a  time  limit 


today.  I  will  proceed  directly  to  a  discus- 
sion of  a  few  constructive  amendments 
that  will  be  offered. 

I  would  ask  if  I  may— if  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  will  give  me  his  at- 
tention for  a  moment — if  the  chairman 
has  reconsidered  the  possibility  of  ac- 
cepting any  of  these  constructive  amend- 
ments that  are  pending? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  indicated, 
the  chairman  had  a  conference  with  the 
gentleman  before  this  debate  started. 
The  gentleman  knows  that  the  chair- 
man took  a  strong  position  that  he  was 
for  the  bill  as  it  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  as  it  passed 
the  other  body;  and  if  it  should  be  nec- 
essary for  the  bill  to  go  to  conference, 
the  chairman  would  prefer  that  the  bill 
go  as  it  has  been  brought  out  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. The  chairman  knows  I  cooperate 
with  him  to  the  fullest  extent  of  my 
ability  and  practicality.  I  deliberately 
asked  the  question  so  that  the  Record 
would  show  that  amendments,  even  con- 
structive in  nature,  were  not  considered 
since  the  leadership  wanted  to  shortcut 
the  normal  legislative  procedure  and 
avoid  a  conference. 

I  do  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Senate 
passed  this  bill  on  May  15,  so  we  have 
had  6  months.  Obviously  there  has  been 
no  hurry. 

I  do  wish  to  reemphasize,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  legislative  procedure  was  as  per- 
fect and  proper  as  I  believe  it  should  be. 

Now,  as  to  the  thoughtful,  constructive 
amendments  which  I  will  offer — and 
which  I  presume  will  not  get  any  place — 
one  will  set  a  ratio  for  GS-13  employees 
of  one  to  40  volunteers  in  the  field. 

I  should  like  to  alert  the  Members  to 
the  fact  that  under  the  new  pay  bill  we 
are  processing,  the  salary  for  a  GS-13 
will  exceed  812,873. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  would 
be  to  see  that  the  Peace  Corps  image  of 
the  effective  volunteer  in  the  field  is 
maintained  and  that  the  program  would 
not  be  stifled  by  a  growing  "fat  cat" 
bureaucracy. 

May  I  also  point  out  to  the  Members 
that  in  the  actions  taken  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  cutting  back  the 
appropriation  to  $105  million,  $28.4  mil- 
lion was  left  for  administrative  ex- 
penses. In  other  words,  we  cut  back  the 
amount  of  funds  that  could  be  available 
in  the  field  and  left  the  "fat"  budget 
there  for  administration.  So  my  amend- 
ment would  have  the  effect  of  stopping 
the  Peace  Corps  from  getting  top  heavy. 
Therefore,  as  a  constructive  supporter 
of  the  program.  I  will  offpi^hSl  amend- 
ment. / 

Also  for  the  sake  of  the  record,  I  wish 
to  point  out  at  the  time  we  started  this 
debate  there  were  approximately  50 
Members  on  the  floor.  That  is  about 
what  we  have  now.  I  should  like  to 
emphasize  that,  because  unfortunately 
it  shows  this  is  getting  a  perfunctory 
treatment  and  not  the  serious  review  it 
deserves. 

May  I  also  point  out  to  the  Members 
that  when  we  are  dealing  with  the  Peace 
Corps  we  are  dealing  with  an  agency 


that  touches  foreign  citizens  more  than 
our  AID  program.  I  believe  it  would  be 
practical  for  the  Congress  to  give  mpre 
attention  to  this  program,  which  is  a 
real  people-to-people  program,  as  con- 
trasted to  our  AID  program,  which  is 
government  to  government.  That  is  why 
I  am  interested  in  seeing  we  have  the 
most  effective  possible  Peace  Corps. 

I  should  also  wish  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  Members  to  the  supplemental 
views,  which  are  Intended  to  help  the 
program,  and  to  point  out  we  have  em- 
phasized as  best  we  could  the  defects  we 
see  and  the  improvements  which  could 
be  made. 

There  is  another  constructive  amend- 
ment I  am  going  to  offer.  It  is  a  sense 
of  Congress  amendment  that  in  the  en- 
rollment of  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
emphasis  be  placed  on  recruiting  indi- 
viduals with  technical  skills.  The  reason 
for  that  Is  that  the  Peace  Corps  officials 
have  pointed  out — and  I  quote  Mr 
Klandle,  the  Comptroller,  about  their 
blue-collar-type  recruitment — that  it  has 
not  been  successful  and  they  have  not 
been  able  to  attract  significant  numbers 

I  do  not  want  to  tie  the  hands  of  the 
administrators.  I  merely  want  to  have  a 
fatherly  sense  of  Congress  thought  that 
they  do  try  to  get  a  better  type  of  blue- 
collar  teacher  into  this  program. 

One  of  the  problems,  especially  in  some 
of  the  African  countries,  is  that  the  Afri- 
can students  are  pouring  to  Europe  and 
the  United  States  to  study  and  most  go 
back  as  political  scientists,  who  then  are 
absorbed  by  their  respective  governments 
to  shuffle  papers,  to  keep  them  from  be- 
coming agitators.  In  the  meantime,  the 
buses,  telephone  lines,  and  other  com- 
mtmications  in  the  country  deteriorate 
because  there  are  not  enough  technicians 
to  maintain  the  equipment. 

I  believe  that  the  Peace  Corps  would 
truly  make  a  major  step  forward  if  it 
would  provide  more  technical  manual 
training  abroad  rather  than  providing  an 
overdose  of  political  science. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  re-emphasize, 
as  a  constructive  supporter  of  the  pro- 
gram, I  do  not  believe  we  should  give  It 
blind  acquiescence.  I  should  think  we  in 
the  committee  and  in  the  Congress  as  a 
whole  could  help  the  Peace  Corps  much 
more  effectively  if  we  carefully  went 
through  the  program  rather  than  giving 
it  an  overzealous  blind  blessing. 

Now,  does  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  my  respected  colleague,  have  a 
question? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  No. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  gentleman  will 
support  my  amendments? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  No.  That  is  un- 
likely. It  will  start  a  succession  of 
amendments,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  should  be  encouraged. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  O'Neill!  . 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  during  past  years  I  had  the 
opportimity  of  carrying  this  legislation 
for  the  Committee  on  Rules.  While 
speaking  on  the  rule,  at  least  on  two  oc- 
casions. I  read  a  letter  that  was  written 
to  me  by  a  Catholic  priest.  Father 
Thomas  J.  Cronin,  a  native  of  my  city 
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ffhom  I  have  known  many  years.  This 
feUe^was  written  in  1962.  I  was  gomg 
S  my  files  with  regard  to  the  Peace 
roros  today,  and  I  think  that  the  etter 
^aTways  worthy  of  repetition.  The  letter 
goes  as  follows: 

More  than  300  Peace  Corpsmen  arrived  re- 
centlv  in  the  Philippines.  The  Impact  of 
^^P-r  arrival  was  greater  than  the  Impact  of 
S  '  50  rnegaton  Lmb  exploded  by  friend 
Khrushchev.  And  the  fallout  promiees  to  be 
Se  effective  still.  This  Is  the  first  time 
r/t  a  malor  power  has  crossed  the  ocean 
S?h  boXs  not  guns,  brains,  not  bombs  for 
„oife  in  order  to  win  a  war.  „   .,  ^ 

■^Tnis    is    the    greatest    export    the    United 
states  has   ever   made.   Better   than  sewmg 
Snes.  TV  sets,  refrigerators,  tractors^  or 
Ips    Al     the   world    loves   the    Irisl..    And 
ilif  thev   might.   For   years   the   Irish    have 
b^n  exporting  the  most  popular  commodity 
^fthe    morket.    Real    live    htmian    beings, 
mostly  priests   and   nuns,   who  In  one   ca- 
^^ty  or  another  end  up  teaching  people  of 
;verv%hade  of  color  in  the  human  spectrum. 
Ind'now  the  United  States  is  catching  on. 
The  best   the   United    States   had   to   offer 
formerlv  w.as  a  cowboy  with  his  six-gun.  He 
Las  a  likeable  guy.  But  he  always  did  a  lot 
If  shooting,  out  here  11.000  miles  from  Bos- 
ton people  get  impressions  of  America  ^hlcb 
areterribly  unjust.  For  most  of  the  peop  e 
out  here,  America  means  "Al"  Capone,  •'Billy 
the  Kid,"  Marilyn  Monroe,  divorce,  two  cars 
in  the  garage,  and  one  lonesome  baby  In  an 
overstuffed   cradle   in  a  jumbo-sized   house, 
Thev  like  us  all  right. 

K'nev.-  image  is  taking  shape.  True,  Amerl- 
ca'has  been  helping  people  all  over  the  world 
with  food  and  clothing.  But  always,  we  send 
things.  Now  we  are  sending  people  people 
whom  the  people  of  Asia  can  get  ^^^^^^l""^ 
the  real  Americans.  They  will  eat  their  food, 
thev  win  sleep  on  mats  In  nlpa  huts. 
they  will  pet  their  babies.  They  will  teach 
with  their  teachers,  they  will  farm  with  their 
farmers,  they  will  nurse  with  their  nurses. 
One  American  living  in  a  Philippine  town  is 
worth  more  than  a  whole  boatload  of  corn. 
A  boatload  of  corn  Is  hard  to  digest,  but  a 
real  live  American,  him  they  can  love^ 

The  United  States  has  finally  realized  that 
superiority  In  the  realm  of  material  things 
is  useless  without  the  corresponding  su- 
periority in  things  of  the  spirit.  To  my  tnlnd 
nothing  typifies  that  new  attitude  more  than 
the  Peace  Corps.  May  their  tribe  Increase. 
Sincerely  In  Christ, 

Father  Thomas  J.  Cronin. 


Four  years  ago  tomorrow  marks  with 
deep  remembrance  the  anniversary  of 
the  tragic  death  of  our  beloved  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  who  was  so  much  a 
part  of  the  lives  of  so  many  of  us  who 
knew  him  actively  here  in  the  Halls  of 
Coneress  and  as  a  personal  friend. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  was  his  philosophy 
of  government,  the  Peace  Corps  was  one 
of  those  measures  of  which  he  was  the 
proudest.  .       .         . 

Mr  Chairman,  few  could  vie  with  him 
in  usefulness  of  talent  and  few  still  pos- 
sessed a  heart  more  benevolent.  He  died 
in  the  prime  of  life,  but  lived  long  enough 
to  know  how  fully  he  had  secured  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  of  all  good  men. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Peace  Corps  is  one 
of  President  Kennedy's  great  monu- 
ments. _  .  , , 
Mrs  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SaylorJ. 
Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few 
days  ago  I  stood  in  the  well  of  this  House 
and  defended  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  its  jurisdiction  from  an  in- 


vasion by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 

^Tlr  Chairman,  it  Is  rather  interesting 
tx)  note  that  on  that  day  only  a  few 
voices  of  those  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  were  raised  in 
the  defense  of  that  committee.  And. 
today,  as  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  I 
rise  to  protest  the  invasion  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  March  21,  1967,  ap- 
pearing at  pages  7394  through  7406 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  there  'R  as 
discussed  a  bill  which  came  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  the  title  of 
which  was  an  act  "to  amend  the  act  of 
June  30,  1954.  as  amended,  pronding  for 
the  continuance  of  civil  goveiT^me^t  for 
the  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr  Chairman,  one  of  the  purposes  of 
that  act  which  was  passed  by  this  House 
provided  that — 

Except  for  funds  appropriated  for  the 
activities  of  the  Peace  Corps,  no  funds  ap- 
propriated by  any  Act  shall  be  used  for  the 
administration  of  the  Trust  Terntory  of  the 
pS  Islands,  except  as  may  be  specifically 
authorized  by  law. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  very  interesting  to 
note  that  of  all  the  membei^  of  the 
Hou.se  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
Honorable  H.  R.  Gross,  of  Io/-a.  J^s  the 
onlv  one  who  voted  against  that  bill.  The 
vote  was  371  in  favor  of  the  bill  and  15 
against  it. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  the  very  purpose 
of  the  Peace  Corps  was  to  extend  the 
image  which  has  just  been  so  nobly  de- 
scribed  by    our   colleague,    the    distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr    O'NeillI   in  foreign  countries.  It 
was  not  to  be  a  domestic  Peace  Corps. 
Mr  Chairman,  the  Micronesian  Islands 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  they  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  not 
bv  trusteeship  under  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations    but  are 
recognized  under  article  83  of  the  Umted 
Nations  Charter,  under  the  U.N.  Security 
Council.   In   fact,   it  is   the  only  such 
trusteeship   in   the   world.   Under   that 
trusteeship  your  Government  and  mine 
has  the  sole  duty  to  provide  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  trust  territory.  We  have 
appointed    a    High    Commissioner    and 
have  provided  to  the  High  Commissioner 
a    full   staff   of   people   with   which    to 
operate  the  tru.st  territoiY 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several 
stories"  being  circulated  as  to  how  the 
Peace  Corps  got  into  the  trust  terntorj'. 
I  do  not  know  the  truth  or  the  falsity 
of  anv  of  the  stories,  except  I  do  know- 
that  the  High  Commissioner  appeared 
bpfore  our  committee,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  stated 
that  the  High  Commissioner  did  not  re- 
quest the  Peace  Corps  to  be  sent  to  the 
trust  territory. 

Now.  when  I  read  in  the  report  to  ac- 
company this  bill  on  page  3  that  they 
estimate  that  the  Peace  Corps  will  spend 
$4,483,000  in  Micronesia,  and  then  fol- 
low with  this  statement: 


From  the  standpoint  of  good  budgetary 
practices,  there  is  merit  In  the  Peace  Corps 
being  reimbursed  bv  the  Department  of  In- 
terior for  volunteers  assigned  to  the  trust 
territories.  The  Peace  Corps  was  not  estab- 
lished as  a  vehicle  to  operat*  domestic  pro- 
grams, either  In  the  U.S.-held  territories  or  In 
other  domestic  programs 


If  this  latter  statement  is  true,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Uie  High  Commis- 
sioner of  the  trust  territory  has  had  a 
number    of    problems    with    the    Peace 
Corps  because  some  of  their  programs  are 
directly  divergent  and  meet  head  on  the 
well-thought-out    and    well-programed 
plan    for    the    orderly    development    ol 
Micronesia,    then    it    comes   with    poor 
grace,  as  far  as  I  personally  am  con- 
cerned—and  I   would   hope   the   other 
members  of  other  committees— to  have 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  tell  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee we  should  have  a  reimbursement 
to  the  Peace  Corps  from  the  appropria- 
tions made  to  the  Interior  Department. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SAYLOR,  Not  at  this  time;  but  I 
will  lat-er. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  that,  after  our 
committee  gave  to  the  Micronesian  Is- 
lands trusteeship  its  most  careful  con- 
sideration, we  recommended  an  appro- 
priation last  year  of  $25  million,  and  then 
the  sum  of  $35  million  for  each  of  the 
year"^  1968  and  1969.  Now.  despite  the 
fact  that  in  the  opinion  of  om-  conunittee 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
High  Commissioner  and  those  under  him 
made   out   an    excellent   case   for   that 
amount  of  money— yes,  and  I  am  one  ot 
those  who  was  perfectly  willing  to  even 
spend  more— the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations did  not  see  fit  to  even  fund  that 
amount.  All  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations would  give  the  trust  territory 
and  the  High  Commissioner  for  fiscal 
1967  was  $19,2  million,  and  for  fiscal  1968. 
$24  million.  , 

If  this  is  the  financial  situation,  ana 
the  man  charged  with  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  the  trust  territorj-  are  being 
undercut  bv  the  Peace  Corps,  both  from 
their  program  arid  from  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  then  it  comes 
with  poor  erace  to  ask  that  the  Interior 
Department  reimburse  the  Peace  Corps 
to  the  extent  of  $5  million. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  now?       .  ,^    ^      ^.„ 
Mr.    SAYLOR;    Yes,   I    yield    to    the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  knowledge  that  the  High  Commis- 
sioner has  objected  to  the  Peace  Corps 
being  in  Micronesia? 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Let  me  put  it  this  way: 
Tiie  answer  is  -Yes"  and  "No."  In  other 
words,  the  High  Commissioner  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
and.  of  course,  is  a  loyal  member  of  the 
President's  club,  and  he  supports  the 
Pre<;ident,  but  in  private  conversations 
he  has  stated  that  there  have  been  in- 
numerable problems,  and  this  is  a  situa- 
tion that  should  be  corrected. 

Mr    FARBSTEIN    I  just  want  to  fol- 
io".' that  up  with  this  question 

Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  High  Com- 
missioner  objects  t«   the   Peace   Corps 
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being  in  Mlcronesda  that  perhaps  the 
should  so  advise  the  head  of  the  Peace 
Corps  and  enter  into  a  dialog  with 
him  and  determine  what  is  the  proper 
thing  to  do  and  then  take  it  up  with 
those  who  are  in  authority? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Thio  might  solve  the 
problem. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
High  Commissioner  and  the  Director  of 
the  Peace  Corps  take  notice  ^i  the  dialog 
that  has  iust  occurred. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  a  part  of  the  dialog 
that  pertains  to  this  question. 

Mr.  Moss  raised  this  question  with 
Mr.  Vaughn  at  the  hearings  held  on 
the  Peace  Corps.  He  said  among  other 
things: 

Should  not  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior have  the  responsibility  for  discharg- 
ing the  functions  you  are  pursuing  In  Micro- 
nesia In  the  trust  territories? 

Then  Mr.  Vaughn's  reply  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

This  Is  an  Inbetween  case.  We  recognize 
that.  We  checked  this  with  the  Congress. 
We  advised  them  of  our  Intention.  We  seem 
to  have  a  consent.  We  were  requested  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with  the  con- 
currence of  Secretary  Udall  and  Ambassador 
Goldberg  to  send  volunteers  there  speclflcally 
because  the  Department  of  the  Interior  was 
not  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  people. 

I  might  say  also  that  the  day-to-day 
operation  of  virtually  the  entire  public 
health  program  is  carried  on  in  Micro- 
nesia by  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  must  respectfully  dis- 
agree with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Jersey.  The  entire  public 
health  program  is  being  carried  out  by 
the  High  Commissioner  and  his  staff. 
All  that  the  Peace  Corps  is  doing  is  sup- 
plementing the  program  and  in  many 
instances  duplicating  it. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  just  want  to  tell  my 
good  friend,  he  really  is  my  good  friend 
and  I  do  not  know  anybody  in  the  House 
that  I  am  closer  to  than  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor],  that 
when  he  quoted  the  paragraph  which  ap- 
pears in  the  committee  report  he  left  out 
the  last  sentence.  The  last  sentence  says: 

The  committee  will  review  critically  oper- 
ations which  seem  to  expand  the  program  on 
the  domestic  front. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  the 
committee  will  do  just  that. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  Mr.  Vaughn 
testified  that  this  is  a  pilot  program.  We 
have  to  see  how  it  works  out  before  es- 
tablishing long  range  procedures. 

The  gentleman  can  be  aure  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  no  de- 
sire to  Impinge  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the 


Committee  on  Interior  and  Lisular  Af- 
fairs. 

I  think  before  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs left  the  city  that  I  had  an  under- 
standing with  him  and  gave  him  assur- 
ance that  there  would  be  no  interference 
with  their  jurisdiction  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  "^  want  to  give  the 
ranking  Member,  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennoylvania  [Mr.  Say- 
lor] the  same  assurance.  The  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  will  review  this  pro- 
gram to  see  how  it  works  and  what 
should  be  done  next  year.  If  there  is  any 
interference  so  far  as  jurisdiction  is  con- 
cerned, we  intend  to  eliminate  it. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league and  friend,  Mr.  MoRCA^f,  and  just 
want  to  say  that  if  the  budget  for  the 
Peace  Corps  around  the  world  is  only 
S105  million,  it  little  behooves  the  Peace 
Corps  to  spend  $5  million  of  that  amount 
of  money  in  Micronesia,  which  is  not  a 
foreign  country. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
in  support  of  what  has  just  been  said 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  it  is  a  gen- 
eral rule  of  the  Peace  Corps  that  it  only 
goes  where  it  is  invited. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  read 
to  the  gentleman  in  the  well  this  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Vaughn:  "We  seem 
to  have  consent." 

It  seems  to  me  the  problem  here  is 
one  of  a  lack  of  imderstanding — a  lack 
of  dialog. 

Somebody,  whether  it  be  the  High 
Commissioner  or  the  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps  ought  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  the  Peace  Corps  is  in  there  by 
request.  If  they  are  not  there  by  re- 
quest— ana  I  doubt  that  they  ought  to 
be  there  at  all — if  they  are  in  there  by 
request,  then  it  ought  to  be  funded 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  If 
not.  it  should  not  be  funded  by  that 
Department. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  appreciate  those  re- 
marks. I  just  want  to  say  to  my  col- 
league, so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
Peace  Corps  being  a  people-to-people 
program  for  the  American  citizens  who 
go  to  foreign  countries,  the  Peace  Corps 
has  no  business  in  Micronesia. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  In  the  hearings  of  the 
committee  the  question  was  asked: 

Will  the  gentleman  respond  at  this  time 
to  a  question? 

Mr.  Vaughn  said — 

This  Is  an  In-between  case.  We  recognize 
that.  We  checked  with  the  Congress. 

I  repeat — 

We  checked  with  the  Congress.  We  advised 
them  of  our  Intention.  We  seemed  to  have  a 
consent. 

Does  the  gentleman  in  the  well  think 
that  Mr.  Vaughn  should  also  point  to 
some  law  that  would  give  the  right  to  go 
into  that  country? 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  think  he  should  not 
only  point  to  some  law  but  also  he  should 
point  to  some  individual  who  gave  the 
implied  consent.  Surely,  no  member  of 
the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  1031,  to  continue  the 
operations  of  the  Peace  Corps  during  fis- 
cal year  1968. 

The  bill  before  us  today  to  extend  the 
Corps  is  highly  commendable  and  worthy 
of  strong  support;  my  own  support  could 
be  greater  only  if  the  authorization  of 
$115,700,000  were  increased. 

My  faith  in  the  men  and  women  volun- 
teers of  the  Peace  Corps  to  carry  Amer- 
ica's promise  to  the  world  is  strong. 
Armed  with  a  vision  of  a  better  world 
and  the  education  and  training  to  teach 
schools,  to  build  roads,  to  develop  farms, 
to  improve  local  health  and  hygiene,  and 
to  perform  a  host  of  other  important 
tasks,  they  have  made  a  valuable,  and 
noticeable,  contribution  to  world  im- 
provement. 

My  views  on  this  legislation  in  many 
respects  are  personal,  for  my  daugh..-r 
Pam  served  2  years  in  the  Peace  Corps 
in  the  Philippines  and  is  now  working 
closely  with  her  husband  in  the  regional 
ofiBces  of  the  Peace  Corps  in  India.  I  ap- 
preciate the  contribution  which  she  and 
others  like  her  have  made,  and  I  look 
forward  to  the  continuing  successes  of 
the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Peace 
Corps  is  now  in  its  seventh  year.  Of  all 
of  the  examples  of  American  presence 
and  influence  around  the  globe,  the 
Peace  Corps  ranks  with  the  most  selfless. 

Even  the  Peace  Corps,  however,  has 
sometimes  encountered  local  suspicion, 
especially  in  those  areas  where  the  popu- 
lace may  be  suspicious  of  U.S.  influence 
in  general.  The  unique  design  of  the 
Peace  Corps — its  dependence  on  ideal- 
istic young  people,  its  independence  from 
efforts  to  advance  short  run  American 
foreign  policy  goals — might  be  com- 
promised in  practice  by  its  identifica- 
tion and  association  with  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy complex  and  its  responsibility  for 
the  direction  of  projects. 

A  group  of  nine  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers— Paul  Cowan,  Rachel  Cowan, 
Ralph  Craft,  Joyce  Dodge,  William 
Dodge,  Edward  Fagerlund,  William  Hen- 
nemuth,  Anne  Tompkins,  and  Nick 
Zydyem — based  in  Ecuador  has  ad- 
vanced the  interesting  recommendation 
that  the  Peace  Corps  be  genuinely  inter- 
nationalized. This,  they  suggest,  would 
preserve  the  best  aspects  of  the  Peace 
Corps — its  ability  to  enlist  young  Ameri- 
ca'.is  abroad  applying  their  skiUs  to  help 
countries  develop.  At  the  same  time,  it 
wotild  remove  the  imfortunate  byprod- 
ucts that  now  sometimes  tend  to  im- 
pede the  Peace  Corps  success — the  sense 
that  the  Peace  Corps,  in  spite  of  its  rhet- 
oric, may  be  there  to  advance  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  interests;  the  inevit- 
able cultural  arrogance  that  exists  when 
volunteers  from  one  nation  would  "help" 
another;  the  reaction  to  final  decisions 
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«cpr  urograms  in  the  host  country  bemg 
made  by  an  American  bureaucracy, 
"^e  volunteers  suggest  that  the  Peace 
corps  be  internationalized-that  it  be 
responsible  to  an  international  body^  In 
l3n  America,  they  suggest  that  Nor  h 
Sricans  should  work  side  by  side  wuh 
Shs  from  many  Latin  American  coun- 
ts and  that  decisions  of  unpact  and 
Drionty  be  made  by  the  host  country. 
?n  the  meantime  they  call  for  more  bi- 
Steralization  of  Peace  Corps  projects, 
irith  more  staff  members  and  more  con- 
trol coming  from  the  host  country. 

The  ideal  of  the  Peace  Corps  has  al- 
ways been  that  it  should  not  be  an  In- 
Ttrument  of  American  foreign  PoUcy.  but 
of  international  development.  Multi- 
^teralization  of  other  aid  programs  has 
^n    suggested    with    increasing    fre- 

"TL^  alarming  that  the  volunteers  be- 
lieve that  the  most  serious  obstacle  to 
serious  consideration  of  their  idea  is  the 
attitude  of  the  Congress.  If  this  is  true 
it  bodes  ill  for  the  success  of  the  United 
States  in  the  world.  I  would  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  have  an  open  mind  to 
this  Idea.  If  programs  such  as  the  Peace 
Corps  or  AID  are  accepted  by  the  Con- 
eress  only  for  their  delivery  of  shortrun 
gains  to  the  United  States,  no  one  will 
be  fooled,  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  Peace  Corps  must  continue  in  tne 
spirit  in  which  It  was  founded,  a  spirltof 
selflessness  and  youthful  good  will.  The 
proposal  of  the  nine  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers suggests  that  its  spirit  would  be 
strengthened  by  internationalizing  It. 
Certainly  the  proposal  deserves  to  be 
carefully  weighed  and  discussed.  There- 
fore I  am  including  in  the  Record  two 
statements  prepared  by  Paul  Cowan. 
Rachel  Cowan.  Ralph  Craft.  Joyce  Dodge. 
William  Dodge.  Edward  Fagerlund.  Wil- 
liam Hennemuth.  Anne  Tompkins,  and 
Nick  Zydyern. 
Their  statements  follow: 
Some  Thoughts  on  the  Peack  Corps 


Volunteers  whose  ability  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  culture  render  them  Immune  to  such 
generalized  criticism.  The  more  deeply  we 
examine  ourselves  the  more  clearly  we  realize 
that  we  are  part  of  a  culture  whose  pride 
in  Itself  contains,  as  a  corollary,  contempt 
for  others.  Our  role  In  this  country  Is  a  dem- 
onstration of  that  trait:  semi-literate  in  Its 
language,  nearly  Ignorant  of  Its  culture,  we 


ing  all  the  world's  problems  with  its  own 
techniques.  There  Is,  however,  one  simple 
way  of  correcting  the  situation;  internation- 
alize the  Peace  Corps,  incorporate  Latins  on 
all  levels  of  the  organization's  work.  Let 
Chileans,  Ecuadorians  and  Colombians  plan 
and  direct  programs  in  Latin  America;  let 
North  Americans.  If  they  want  to  serve  this 
continent,    put    themselves    in    subordinate 


language,  nearly  '8f  °^^\,°i, '^.^^^^tbods     positions.  alTow  themselves  to  be  really  used 
still  presume  to  teach  Ecuadorians  meinoas     y  neoole  who  live  here   Let  them  serve 

of  thought  and  work  that  we  have  Inherited      ^>  ^^^^  P^P/™  volunteers  all  working  in 


from  our  North  American  past. 

It  is  an  arrogance  that  Is  hard  to  escape. 
Viewing  ourselves  as  teachers  for  example. 
It  is  tempting  to  think  of  Ecuadorians  as  our 
students  and  hence  to  treat  them  as  chil- 
dren Volunteers'  language  often  reflects  this 
attitude :  it  is  no  rare  thing  to  hear  a  frus- 
trated worker  complain  about  "those  stupid 
lazv  campeslnos",  his  neighbors.  And  Vol- 
unteers' stvle  of  life  is  often  just  as  offensive, 
for  in  towns  and  cities  the  Peace  Corps  mem- 
bers tend  to  form  small  gringo  enclaves. 

Of  course  foreigners  always  have  trouble 
fitting  into  an  alien  culture;  they  stick  to- 
gether, criticize  their  hosts  And  foreigners 
whose  mission  is  to  help  (rather  than  to 
learn,  to  work,  or  simply  enjoy  themselves) 
tend  to  be  particularly  contemptuous  of  na- 
tives who  do  not  seem  eager  to  use  the  par- 
ticular services  they  have  to  offer. 

But  this  attitude  can  be  controlled  when 
the  outsiders  are  directly  responsible  to  local 
agencies  For  example  in  the  civil  rights 
movement  white  people  were  convinced  that 
thev  knew  what  was  best  for  the  blacks  they 
had  set  out  to  liberate.  But  where  the  move- 
ment was  most  successful,  white  arrogance 
was  modiiied  bv  the  fact  that  Negroes  were 
m  administrative  positions,  and  that  local 
people  had  done  much  of  the  programnUng. 
But  that  is  not  the  case  in  the  Peace  Corps, 
where  North  Americans— not  local  people 


alongside  of  Latin  volunteers  all  working  in 
cooperation  The  plans  that  resulted  would 
at  once  accord  more  closely  with  Latin  reality 
than  those  of  the  present  Peace  Corps,  and 
be  more  acceptable  to  the  Latins.  There  could 
follow  a  genuine  exchange  of  ideas,  of  tac- 
tics, of  goals. 

We  cannot  discuss  this  idea  seriously  with 
the  people  who  run  the  Peace  Corps.  They 
say  that  although  we  are  certainly  correct  In 
theory.  In  practice  we  have  to  understand 
that  anv  such  radical  proposal  would  cer- 
tainly be  rejected  by  Congress,  And  they 
continue  to  administer  the  organization  In 
the  wav  we  have  tried  to  criticize,  that  Latins 
keep  telling  us  they  find  so  offensive. 

The  bureaucratic  loyalty  of  these  adminis- 
trators is  to  Washington,  not  to  Ecuador. 
Therefore,  the  only  way  to  harness  the  in- 
stitution's arrogance  Is  to  change  the  orga- 
nization substantially;  to  create  bureaucratic 
situations  where  administrative  power  is 
shared  bv  representatives  of  various  societies; 
where  the  interplav  of  their  differing  inter- 
ests produces  trulv  flexible  programs  that 
can  be  transferred  from  culture  to  culture, 
rather  than  Imposed  by  one  culture  on  an- 
other 

That  means  the  Peace  Corps  must  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  U.S,  government  and  turned 
into  an  Internationally  administered  agency. 
It  is  the  only  way  we  can  see  that  the  ideals 


Jo's"4^both  iTnisU^mrcontrol^and^  the     f^r'Vhlch  the  organization  once  stood  can 
authority  to  devise  programs.  They  are  the     survive. 


We  joined  the  Peace  Corps  because  we 
thought  it  would  afford  us  a  means  of  help- 
ing developing  nations  without  Imposing  the 
United  States'  political  and  cultural  values 
on  them.  We  assumed  that  the  Peace  Corps 
reflected  the  belief  In  a  plurallsUc  world  for 
which  John  Kennedy  stood:  that  therefore 
its  work  would  be  the  antithesis  of  the  Amer- 
ican colonialism  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
both  fears  and  resents. 

We  were  wrong.  We  now  see  that  the  Peace 
Corps  Is  arrogant  and  colonialist  In  the  s.ame 
way  as  the  government  of  which  It  Is  a  part. 
The  Latins  with  whom  we  work  understand 
this  better  than  most  North  Americans  who 
are  employed  by  the  Peace  Corps.  It  Is  the 
reason  that  so  many  of  them  distrust  our 
organization,  remain  skeptical  of  Its  rhetoric 
of  generosity.  They  read,  for  example,  that 
we  are  part  of  an  Alliance  for  Progress  that 
they  have  begun  to  regard  as  a  State  Depart- 
ment gimmick.  They  see  us  working  side  by 
side  with  other  otBclals  of  the  US  govern- 
ment to  accomplish  programs,  which  are  In 
the  view  of  many  Latins,  part  of   the  US 
worid  wide  struggle  against  Communism,  not 
a  genuine  desire  to  help  poor  nations. 

But  many  are  even  more  sensitive  to  our 
attitudes  than  to  our  acta.  They  frequently 
tell  us  that,  like  members  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  AID,  we  are  victims  of  the  dis- 
ease that  Senator  Fulbright  has  diagnosed 
aa  "the  arrogance  of  power".  And  we  have 
come  to  feel  that  they  are  more  right  than 
wrong,  although  of  course  there  are  m&ny 


onlv  people  empowered  to  decide  about  the 
allegation  of  their  organization's  human  and 
material  resources.  They  do  consult  with 
Ecuadorians  about  the  best  way  to  work  in 
specific  geographic  or  technical  areas,  and  try 
to  see  that  the  suggestions  of  this  country  s 
citizens  are  carefully  considered:  but  beyond 
that  thev  are  in  total  control  of  the  Peace 
Corps'  decision  making  process.  For  example, 
no  Ecuadorians  (except  the  two  hired  by  the 
Peace  Corps)  are  present  at  meetings  where 
the  organization's  overaU  priorities  are  estab- 
Ushed 


Suggested  Reforms  for  the  Peace  Corps 
The  purposes  of  the  Peace  Corps  are  laud- 
able. As  listed  m  the  Act  creating  the  Peace 
Corps,  thev  are:  1>  to  help  the  peoples  of 
such  (Interested  host)  countries  and  areas  In 
meeting  their  needs  for  trained  manpower, 
2)  to  help  promote  a  better  understanding 
of  the  American  people  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  served,  and  3)  a  better  understanding 
of  other  people  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people. 

Laudable,  but  not  achieved  for  the  reasons 


The  Peace  Corps,  then,  seems  to  feel  tnat     g^-^^g^j  j^  the  previous  critique;   the  obllga 


to  consult  with  an  Ecuadorian  about  the  pro 
grams  that  will  take  place  here  is  to  deal 
with  him  democratically,  while  Inslsttng  that 
the  vatimate  decision  makmg  power  must  re- 
main with  North  Americans.  Not  only  has 
this  attitude  conamimlcated  itself  to  Ecua- 
dorians and  caused  many  of  them  to  resent 
the  Peace  Corps;  it  has  proved  to  be  remark- 
ably inefficient.  For  it  bhnds  the  organiza- 
tion's programmers  to  the  local  conditions 
thev  need  to  understand,  and  deafens  them 
to  the  opinions  local  people  set  forth  about 
the  best  way  to  work  there. 

Innead  the  fact  that  North  AmericaiiS 
alone  possess  the  power  to  establish  overall 
Peace  Corps  policy  here  strengthens  their 
determination  to  develop  this  country  ac- 
cording to  the  formula  which  they  assume 
made  the  United  States  great.  The  Integers 
of  that  formula  are  community  development. 


tlon  of  the  Peace  Corps  to  support  official 
United  States  government  policy,  the  arro- 
gance of  power  as  irresponsibly  exercised  by 
Peace  Corps  staff  and  volunteers,  and  the 
inability  of  volunteers  to  meet  the  manpower 
needs  of  host  countries.  Our  concern  for 
preserving  the  Peace  Corps  Idea  In  this  time 
of  war  prompts  us  to  recommend  as  weU  as 
criticize.  We  hope  that  our  recommendations 
are  seriously  considered  and  acted  upon  so 
that  future  generations  of  jouth  ^-iW  have  a 
better  opportunity  to  promote  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  world  peace  by  assisting 
countries  in  their  development  process. 

Arrogance  of  power  and  the  close  tie  of  the 
Peace  Corps  to  United  States  government 
policy  can  be  prevented  by  pursuing  what 
we  feel  Is  our  most  important  recommenda- 
tion. Expand  the  Peace  Corps  Idea  by  making 


of  that  formula  are  community  development.  ^^            ^^  ^^^  international  effort  for  peace 

civic  responsibility,  personal  hygiene.  So  they  ^^^  development, 

often  try  to  impose  their  own  f^J'^'J  ^^:  ^e  realize  that  the  United  States  govern- 

ic<m  structures-the  mothers  <'^''^-^^^°l  ^ent  can  not  act  unilaterally  to  make  the 

scout  troop-^nto  communities  which  ha%e  ^^^^  ^          ^^  international  effort.  But  It 

for  generations  been  highly  s^'2i5l'^''!,^,„^,:  can  propose  In  all  multilateral  organizations 

cording  to   their  ^Y"  .7^*';""\,Pll A   one  such   as  the  United   Nations,   and  in   Latin 

Impose   the   idea   of   civic  loyalty  tl^at  o^e  America  the  OAS,  that  such  an  International 

finds  m  stable  ^'^'^^''-''^'''^ZTthT^re  P^e  Corps  be  cheated. 

onto  rapidly  growing  Latin  cities  that  are  ^^  „^tlon  of  thU  International  orga- 

both  poor  and  politically  complex.  nisiatlon  wlU  take  time,  but  the  Peace  Corps 
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Its  programs  bilateral.  To  do  this,  the  Peace 
Corps  must  place  ItselX  at  the  disposal  of 
host  countries  and  offer  their  citizens  at  least 
equal  voice  In  the  programing  and  execution 
of  Peace  Corps  activities  within  their  bor- 
ders. Conunlttees,  from  a  national  one  com- 
posed of  host  country  citizens,  Peace  Corps 
staff,  and  volunteers  for  the  purp>C8e  of  pro- 
gramming all  activities  to  local  ones  for  ex- 
ecuting these  Ewtlvltlea,  should  be  created. 
All  pertinent  documents  such  as  the  5-year 
plan  should  be  unclassified.  Preference 
should  be  hiring  host  country  citizens  as 
staff  members.  The  Peace  Corps  should  do 
only  where  sincerely  requested  and  not  as 
part  of  an  United  States  foreign  assistance 
package;  stay  only  where  there  Is  mutual 
Involvement  and  responsibility  for  Its 
activities. 

The  Inability  of  volunteers  to  meet  the 
manpower  needs  of  host  countries  prevents 
the  Peace  Corps  from  accomplishing  all 
three  of  Its  purposes.  A  volunteer  without 
the  ability  to  execute  activities  necessary  to 
the  local  development  process  Is  not  ac- 
cepted by  host  country  citizens  and,  there- 
fore, does  not  provide  trained  manpower  or 
promote  mutual  understanding.  The  Peace 
Corps  should  take  Immediate  action  to  al- 
leviate  this  problem. 

One  primary  reason  for  this  situation  Is 
that  the  Peiwe  Corps  Is  currently  playing  a 
nim^bers  game  In  this  game,  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  quantity  of  volunteers,  not 
their  quality.  A  program  for  100  volunteers 
Is  better  than  one  for  50  even  If  only  25  are 
needed.  As  a  result,  the  Peace  Corps  must 
recruit  people  with  marginal  skills  to  meet 
Its  quota  and  assign  them  where  they  are 
not  requested  or  needed.  The  result  of  play- 
ing this  game  Is  obvious;  waste  of  manpKJwer 
and  money. 

The  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  quality. 
Only  people  with  needed  skills  or  people  with 
backgrounds  which  permit  acquiring  specific 
skills  in  the  three  month  training  period 
should  be  recruited.  Training  should  pre- 
pare volunteers  to  apply  these  specific  skills 
In  the  host  countries.  Programming  should 
be  based  on  the  proven  existence  of  real 
Jobs  In  the  host  countries,  not  only  on  the 
fxjsslbility  of  them. 

In  addition  to  recruiting  and  programing, 
staffing  should  be  done  on  a  skill  or  specialty 
basis.  We  were  trained  to  work  in  urban 
community  development  in  Latin  America, 
but  no  staff  exists  to  assist  us.  Such  a  staff 
should  be  created  and  placed  in  appropriate 
Latin  American  cities  to  assist  volunteers. 
The  same  could  be  said  for  other  specialty 
areas.  This  would  not  necessarily  require 
new  staff:  only  a  change  In  emphasis  from 
the  current  policy  of  general  representation 
lor  all  volunteers  living  In  a  given  area  to 
specialized  representation  for  assisting  vol- 
unteers with  given  skills. 

A  final  comment:  The  arrogance  of  power 
referred  to  earlier  also  exists  within  the 
Peace  Corps  Itself.  Playing  the  numbers  game 
results  In  a  Peace  Corps  where  the  individual 
volunteer  is  unimportant.  As  long  as  he  stays 
In  the  Peace  Corps  and  adds  statistically  to 
the  number  of  volunteers  overseas,  his  clr- 
cum.5tances  are  not  seriously  considered.  The 
volunteer  who  finds  he  does  not  have  a  Job 
In  the  host  country  due  to  poor  programing, 
who  is  dissatisfied  and  frustrated,  and  feels 
the  only  justifiable  solution  is  to  return 
home,  must  resign  as  a  personal  failure.  In 
most  cases,  he  has  to  pay  the  cost  of  his  trip 
home  and  suffer  the  consequences  of  a  record 
of  failure  as  a  volunteer  in  his  futute  en- 
deavors. The  Peace  Corps  recognizes  this 
problem  in  theory:  according  to  Jack  Vaughn. 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps.  "At  times  they 
(volunteers)  miss  the  mark.  And  when  they 
do.  It's  certain  we  helped  them  miss."  But  in 
practice,  the  concept  of  mutual  responsi- 
bility does  not  exist  In  the  Peace  Corps:  there 
is  only  staff  success  with  advancement  and 
volunteer  failure  and  damnation. 


Mutual  responsibility  for  the  success  and 
failure  of  Peace  Corps  activities  must  be 
developed.  Without  the  mutual  responsibility 
of  Peace  Corps  staff  and  volunteers,  the  Peace 
Corps  wlU  not  be  accepted  by  future  gen- 
erations of  youth.  Without  mutual  responsi- 
bility of  Peace  Corps  staff  and  host  country 
citizens,  the  Peace  Corps  will  not  be  accepted 
by  the  host  countries.  Without  the  accept- 
ance of  youth  and  host  countries,  the  Peace 
Corps  and  a  great  Idea  will  die. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  include  an  ai'ticle 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  November 
19,  1967,  entitled  "Peace  Corps  Aides 
Ui'ge  Reform": 

Peace  Corps  Aides  Urge  Reform — 8  VoLtrN- 
TEERs  Say  Aoency  Should  Be  Interna  riONAL 

Eight  Peace  Corps  volunteers  serving  in 
Ecuador  have  recommended  that  the  corps 
become  an  International  organization  and 
that  Its  activities  be  planned  and  directed 
by  the  countries  in  which  it  works. 

The  volunteers  said  that  the  Peace  Corps 
tries  to  impose  American  "political  and 
cultural  values"  on  host  countries,  rather 
than  allowing  them  to  decide  their  own 
course. 

The  criticisms  of  the  corps  were  expressed 
In  a  mimeographed  statement  the  volun- 
teers sent  to  the  friends  and  news  media  In 
the  United  States.  A  Peace  Corps  spokesman 
In  Washington  declined  to  comment  on  its 
substance,  and  would  say  only  that  volun- 
teers were  free  to  comment  on  domestic  Is- 
sues and  on  the  operation  of  Peace  Corps. 

The  volunteers  said  in  their  statement  that 
the  Latin  Americans  with  whom  they  work 
see  them  as  agents  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy. They  added: 

"They  see  us  working  side  by  side  with 
other  officials  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  accomplish  programs,  which  are,  in 
the  view  of  many  Latins,  part  of  the  United 
States'  worldwide  struggle  against  Commu- 
nism, not  a  genuine  desire  to  help  poor 
countries." 

Many  Latin  Americans  ".ire  even  more  sen- 
sitive to  our  attitudes  than  to  our  acts."  the 
statement  said.  It  added  that  volunteers  tend 
to  treat  local  residents  as  children  and  "form 
small  gringo  enclaves"  wherever  they  work. 

The  attitude  of  the  Americans  "could  be 
controlled  when  the  outsiders  are  directly 
responsible  to  local  agencies."  the  volunteers 
said.  This  happened  in  the  civil-rights  move- 
ment, they  said,  when  white  workers  ceded 
co.ntrol   to  Negroes  and  local  organizations. 

Currently,  officials  of  the  host  country 
permitted  only  to  "consult"  with  Peace  Corps 
officials  about  the  projects  to  be  performed 
and  the  areas  In  which  volunteers  are  to 
work.  Only  Americans,  the  statement  said, 
"are  empowered  to  decide  about  the  alloca- 
tion of  their  organization's  htiman  and  ma- 
terial resources." 

"We  realize,"  the  volunteers  continued, 
"that  the  United  States  Government  cannot 
act  unilaterally  to  make  the  Peace  Corps  an 
International  effort."  But.  they  said,  it  can 
propose  In  such  organizations  as  the  United 
Nations  and  Organization  of  American 
States  that  such  an  International  Peace 
Corps  be  created. 

IMPROVEMENT    URGED 

Until  an  International  corps  is  established, 
the  volunteers  said,  the  Peace  Corps  could 
take  these  steps  to  improve  Its  own  opera- 
tions: 

Offer  host  countries  an  "equal  voice"  In 
planning  corps  activities. 

Declassify  important  Peace  Corps  docu- 
ments. 

Give  local  residents  preference  In  hiring 
staff  members. 

Improve  the  quality  of  volunteers  and  re- 
duce the  emphasis  on  quantity,  which 
"wastes  manpower  and  money." 

In  a  covering  letter  sent  on  Nov.  10  from 
Guayaquil,  the  volunteers  acknowledged  that 


their  views  had  been  "shaped  by  our  assign, 
ment  to  a  location  where  many  of  us  have 
felt  that  we  were  not  able  to  make  full  u« 
of  our  skills  and  talents." 

The  signers  of  the  letter  were  Paul  s. 
Cowan,  a  Harvard  graduate  from  New  York; 
his  wife,  Rachel,  a  Bryn  Mawr  graduate  from 
Chicago;  William  Hennemuth,  a  University 
of  Minnesota  graduate  from  MiimeapolU; 
Ralph  Craft,  a  Boston  University  graduate 
from  St.  Louis:  William  and  Joyce  Dodge, 
Cornell  graduates  from  Alexandria,  Va.;  Nick 
Zydyern,  a  native  of  El  Sobronte,  Calif.,  who 
was  graduated  from  San  Francisco  State  Col- 
lege,  and  Edward  Fagerlund.  a  resident  of 
Jackson  Mich.,  whose  school  was  not  known. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  once 
again  the  Peace  Corps  is  asking  Con- 
gress for  the  money  to  continue  its  vital 
work.  In  my  judgment,  the  program  is 
deserving  of  oiu*  full  support.  No  other 
program  gives  the  United  States  such  a 
tremendous  return  in  international 
goodwill  for  so  small  an  expenditure. 

The  Peace  Corps  attracts  the  cream 
of  our  Nation's  youth,  and  the  adven- 
turous and  dedicated  of  every  age.  The 
Peace  Corps  gives  these  people  the 
chance  to  do  something  meaningful  to 
bring  about  the  better  world  that  all  of 
us  desire.  These  volunteers  do  not  sit  in 
air-conditioned  oflBccs  drawing  up  re- 
ports on  conditions  in  the  field — they  go 
out  and  live  among  the  people  "in  the 
huts  and  villages  across  the  globe,  strug- 
gling to  break  the  bonds  of  mass  misery," 
as  President  Kennedy  put  it  in  his  mov- 
ing inaugural  address.  They  help  build 
roads  and  schools,  they  teach,  they  work 
in  agriculture,  developing  new  skills 
among  farmers  who  have  pursued  the 
same  methods  for  untold  millenia.  They 
take  the  lead  in  organizing  people  in  the 
villages  to  work  for  the  common  benefit. 
They  do  all  these  things  in  an  atmos- 
phere conducive  to  the  development  of 
the  kind  of  himian  contact  and  appreci- 
ation of  the  common  humanity  among 
different  peoples  of  the  world  which  is 
the  bedrock  upon  which  peace  must  ul- 
timately rest. 

Our  Peace  Corps  volunteers  give  the 
citizens  of  the  developing  countries  a  view 
of  America  which  is  all  too  often  inade- 
quately presented.  As  the  idealism  of  the 
Peace  Corps  worker  becomes  strikingly 
evident,  these  villagers  and  farmers  do 
not  see  the  United  States  as  an  imper- 
sonal, technological  giant,  unconcerned 
with  the  welfare  of  the  ordinary  man. 
Rather,  they  see  the  United  States  in  the 
image  of  the  Peace  Corps  worker.  That 
image  is  one  of  a  humane  society,  con- 
cerned with  bettering  the  lot  of  men 
everywhere.  The  favorable  popular  re- 
ception accorded  the  Peace  Corps  has 
percolated  upward  to  the  governments  of 
many  developing  countries  as  they  con- 
tinually request  an  increasing  number  of 
Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

But  the  Peace  Corps  has  achieved  its 
enviable  reputation  not  only  because  of 
its  idealistic  spirit,  but  because  its  volun- 
teers have  achieved  concrete  results, 
often  in  areas  for  which  they  had  no 
special  training  before  they  joined  the 
Corps.  It  does  not  take  a  Ph.  D.  in  agri- 
cultural economics  to  introduce  a  crop, 
and  teach  the  use  of  fertilizers  and  pest 
controls.  Rather  It  takes  a  person  with  a 
general  background  who  can  be  taught 
the  skills  Involved,  and  who,  through  in- 
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tpnsive  language  training,  can  be  given 
{he  ability  to  communicate  with  people 
in  need  of  help. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  now  reached  the 
rtftBe  where  it  has  more  alumni  than  ac- 
tlVe  volunteers.  That  the  Nation  recog- 
Mzes  the  worth  of  the  people  who  have 
tfrved  in  the  Corps  is  obvious  from  the 
^t  that  New  York  State  wUl  hire  re- 
turned volunteers,  with  or  without  Peace 
Corps  teaching  training,  who  have  not 
even  been  certified  on  a  temporary  basis 
within  the  State.  CaUfornia  grants  credit 
for  Peace  Corps  teaching  experience. 
rities  have  urgently  requested  Peace 
Corps  returnees,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Education  will  even  hire  them 
by  mail  from  overseas 

These  actions  constitute  deserved  rec- 
ognition of  the  caliber  of  people  who 
serve  in  the  Corps.  Let  us,  by  our  action. 
show  that  we.  too,  realize  the  inestimable 
value  of  the  Corps.  We  must  allow  these 
volunteers  to  continue  their  vital  work. 

Let  us,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  give  the 
Peace  Corps  the  appropriation  it  most 
assuredly  merits. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

S.  1031 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
3(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  as  amended, 
which  authorizes  appropriations  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  that  Act,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1967"  and  "$110,000,000" 
and  substituting  "1968"  and  "$115,700,000", 
respectively. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofTer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On  the 
first  page,  line  6,  strike  out  '"8115,700,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$105,000,000." 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not 
take  a  great  deal  of  time  on  this  amend- 
ment. It  speaks  for  itself.  The  amend- 
ment would  merely  bring  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Peace  Corps  to  the  figure 
which  was  approved  by  the  House  in  the 
so-called  foreign  aid  appropriation.  It 
reduces  it  to  $105  million  from  $115.- 
700.000.  It  is  the  precise  figure  that  was 
approved  for  the  Peace  Corps  in  the  ap- 
propriation bill  only  a  few  days  ago. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether 
those  Members  who  voted  for  the  so- 
called  foreign  aid  bill  last  week  and  $105 
million  now  vote,  without  any  reason, 
to  increase  the  money  figure  $10.7  mil- 
lion or  to  $115.7  million. 

Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  see  what  develops. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
author  of  this  amendment  If  it  is  his 
opinion,  if  this  amendment  is  accepted 
by  this  Committee  and  is  made  a  part  of 
the  law  by  the  Senate  and  signed  by  the 


President,  is  it  the  opinion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  this  then  would 
control  the  law?  In  your  judgment,  would 
the  amendment  be  law? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  amendment  be 
law  and  control  the  appropriation? 
Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  bill  is  signed  for 
$105  million,  I  would  think  so.  I  would 
not  know  of  any  reason  why  it  would 
not  be. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Do  you  know  of  any 
case  where  an  amendment  offered  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  accepted  by  the  HouFe 
and  the  Senate  signed  by  the  President 
and  has  not  been  considered  the  law? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  the  gentlewoman  is  aiming  at.  Off- 
hand, I  cannot  think  of  any  situation 
where  the  President,  unless  there  was 
unexpended  funds  in  the  pipeline  and 
made  available  to  him,  could  spend  more 
than  the  amount  that  is  in  the  law.  If 
that  is  what  the  gentlewoman  is  refer- 
ring to. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Thank  you  very 
much.  I  intended  also  to  ask  this  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  when 
he  offered  his  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that,  in  my 
opinion,  any  first-year  law  student 
knows  that  an  amendment  which  goes 
into  a  law  when  it  has  been  signed  by 
the  President  is  the  law  just  as  much  as 
anv  other  part  of  the  law. 

i  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  something  new  has  hap- 
pened in  America.  On  October  19.  1967, 
Judge  James  A.  Commiskey  in  Cooper 
agair^t  Delta  Airlines,  in  the  eastern 
district  of  Louisiana,  when  the  ques- 
tion iiefore  him  was  whether  or  not  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  which  had  added 
the  word  "sex"  as  a  basis  for  nondis- 
crimination was  properly  amended,  ren- 
dered an  opinion  that  was  contrail. 

Judge  Commiskey  in  this  recent  case 
said  that,  of  course,  this  was  not  the 
law,  that  the  "sex"  had  just  sort  of 
found  its  way  into  this  law  by  accident, 
and  that,  therefore,  he  did  not  have  to 
regard  that. 

I  think  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  a  real  hiterest  in  this  case.  If 
this  were  to  be  followed,  it  would  mean 
that  we  could  never  add  an  amendment 
on  t^he  floor  of  the  House— and.  as  one 
of  those  people  who  gave  my  life's  blood 
for  that  amendment  along  with  Judge 
Smith  of  Virginia.  I  am  astounded  that 
a  Federal  judge  would  announce  that 
amendments  do  not  count. 

I  think  we  would  have  to  go  further. 
He  even  pointed  out  that  Secretary 
Wiitz  had  written  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  and  had  said 
he  really  did  not  approve  of  the  amend- 
ment, that  it  was  not  to  the  best  advan- 
tage of  women  at  this  time.  That  must 
have  been  done  In  the  committee.  So  we 
would  have  to  ask  ourselves,  Is  the  court 
hereafter  going  to  say  that  even  a  com- 
mittee carmot  add  an  amendment. 

Under  any  circumstances,  if  this 
judge's  ruling  stands  in  this  court,  then 
that  which  the  Members  and  I  have 
assumed  to  be  the  proper  way  to  leg- 
islate and  work  the  will  of  the  people  as 
expressed  by  this  Congress  is  going  to 
be  completely  overthrown. 


Personally,  I  looked  into  Judge  Com- 
miskey's    qualifications.    I    was    fasci- 
nated that  anybodj-  could  be  a  graduate 
lawyer  and  be  that  stupid.  At  any  rate, 
I  discovered  this  man  was  nominated 
January  16  of  this  year  for  this  court 
and  was  confirmed  on  March  2  by  the 
unanimous    consent    of    the    Senate.    I 
really  do  not  know  what  the  Senate  in- 
quires into  when  they  inquire  into  the 
qualifications  of  a  judge,  but  I  suggest 
they  ought  to  inquire  into  the  matter  of 
whether  the  man  has  any  legal  learning. 
This  man  did  not  even  do  any  legal 
research.  He  pointed  out  that  only  two 
States  in  the  United  States  had  ever 
bothered  with  this  problem  of  discrimi- 
nation against  women.  As  a  matter  of 
fact    there  are   13   laws  I  know   of  In 
the  United  States  that  have  considered 
the     matter     of     sex     discrimination. 
Therefore,    I    can    only    conclude    that 
Judge  Commiskey  was  sitting  on  a  case 
on  which  he  is  totally  unqualified. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  further  that 
in  my  judgment  the  Interest  of  this  body 
is  so  great  in  this  decision  that  we 
should  follow  it  with  real  care,  because 
I  know  it  is  going  to  come  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  do  hope  that  Court 
cannot  be  hoodwinked  into  this  type  of 
reasoning.  But  imder  any  circum- 
stances if  we  cannot  add  amendments 
or  if  they  do  not  count.  I  suggest  we 
consider  impeaching  such  judges. 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
'Mr.  Chairman,  the  figure  of  S105  mil- 
Uon  for  the  Peace  Corps  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  foreign  aid  appropriation 
bill  which  passed  the  House  last  week 
without  a  rule  is  not  yet  a  fixed  figure. 
The  eentleman  from  Iowa  knows  the 
other^body  has  not  acted  on  the  Peace 
Corps  appropriation  and  is  still  hold- 
ing hearings. 

The  authorization  we  are  requesting 
today  is  for  5115,700.000,  which  is  $3  mil- 
lion less  than  the  authorization  re- 
quested by  the  executive,  A  $3  million 
cut  will  make  necessary  reduction  of 
1,100  volunteers.  With  a  fl?ure  of  S105 
million,  we  can  look  forward  to  a  much 
smaller  Peace  Corps  program  than  the 
14,000  volunteers  we  had  last  year. 

Let  us  give  the  other  bodj-  a  chance. 
Let  us  stay  with  the  authorization  re- 
quested and  permit  the  appropriation 
bill  to  run  the  gauntlet  in  the  Senate, 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  be  defeated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  vote 
for  the  S105  million  a  few  days  ago? 
Mr.  MORGAN.  No,  the  gentleman  did 

not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  what  did  the  gentle- 
man vote? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  was  ill 
that  day.  and  did  not  vote  on  anything. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  will  con- 
cede that  the  majority  did  vote  for  $105 
million? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  aware  that  the 
bill  passed. 
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AMKNDMXNT  OfTEREO  BT  MK.  FULTON  OF  PENN- 
BTLVAIOA    TO    THX    AKKITDKXNT    OFFEBEO    BT 

MB.  GBoes 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pttlton  of 
Pennsylvania  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Gross:  Strike  out  "$105,000,000"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "$110,000,000". 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  be  very  brief.  My  amend- 
ment would  make  the  amount  of  the 
authorization  for  the  Peace  Corps  com- 
ing year  the  same  as  it  is  during  the 
current  fiscal  year.  The  funds  would  con- 
tinue H  $1,10  million,  which  Is  the  way 
the  Peace  Corps  Is  financed  now. 

This  is  a  simple  amendment.  The 
amendment  says,  "Do  not  enlarge  the 
Peace  Corps  at  this  time  under  war  con- 
ditions and  budget  deficits  totaling  $30 
bUlion. 

I  believe  that  some  of  the  practices  on 
Peace  Corps  recruitment  need  checking 
further  and  procedures  tightened.  Too 
many  employees  are  being  added  in  an 
election  year  above  the  $12,000  annual 
income  range. 

Therefore,  my  amendment  would  sim- 
ply carry  the  Peace  Corps  along  at  the 
current  rate.  In  these  times  of  budget 
stringency  and  deficits,  I  believe  con- 
tinuation of  the  Peace  Corps  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  expenditure  would  be  a  fair 
course  to  follow. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

I  want  to  restate  the  same  argument  I 
used  against  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 
It  is  my  impression  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  comes  to  the  floor  and 
supports  all  the  pay  raises  and  all  the 
other  grade  increases  which  include  the 
Peace  Corps.  Then  the  gentleman  appar- 
ently would  say  to  them,  "Get  along  with 
the  same  budget  you  had  last  year." 

All  of  these  pay  raises  and  ingrade 
increases  are  built  into  this  budget.  We 
ought  to  give  the  Peace  Corps  the  amount 
requested  if  they  are  going  to  be  able  to 
meet  the  planned  figure  for  volunteers 
overseas  and  pay  the  necessary  admin- 
istrative expenses. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Surely. 
I  do  support  the  pay  raises,  because  I  be- 
lieve they  are  well  indicated  for  all  Fed- 
eral employees  and  postal  workers.  B!^t 
I  must  say  to  the  gentleman,  about  th'^ 
Peace  Corps  personnel  practices,  that  the 
number  of  employees  getting  over  $12,000' 
a  year  is  building  into  a  very  large  bu- 
reaucracy of  high-paid  administrative 
people.  I  do  not  believe  the  original  puri- 
pose  of  the  Peace  Corps  was  intended  fat 
that  to  happen.  The  statement  has  been 
made  repeatedly  the  Peace  Corps  wouM 
not.  repeat  not,  be  buUt  into  a  highly  pala 
administrative  bureaucracy. 

The  place  I  would  cut  is  in  the  niomber 
of  administrative  people  who  have  been' 


built  up  tremendously  In  the  Peace  Corps 
over  the  period  of  the  past  4  years.  I  be- 
lieve that  personnel  total  has  gone  up 
100  percent  in  this  particular  category  in 
4  years.  That  is  where  I  would  cut. 

The  trouble  in  cutting  budgets  of  U.S. 
departments,  judging  from  my  experience 
around  here,  is  that  if  the  Congress 
should  cut  the  Post  Office  Department 
anywhere,  the  first  thing  the  Department 
immediately  starts  to  do  is  to  lay  off  the 
postmen  rather  than  make  administra- 
tive or  management  efficiency  changes. 

I  do  not  intend  to  lay  off  or  furlough 
the  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  but  I  cer- 
tainly think  action  can  be  taken  to  re- 
duce administrative  bulge. 

The  personnel  that  I  refer  to.  are  now 
infiltrated  Into  these  high  administra- 
tive positions,  and  I  doubt  tlie  necessity 
for  Peace  Corps  Administration  on  an  ef- 
ficient and  economical  basis. 

Would  the  gentleman  give  us  the  in- 
crease in  the  positions  in  the  Peace  Oorps 
above  $12,000  per  year  over  the  past  year 
or  so?  I  believe  we  will  find  it  substantial. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  On  those  over  $12,000  a 
year,  it  increased  from  253  on  June  30, 
1966,  to  302  last  August. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  If  the 
gentleman  will  look  at  the  bottom  of  the 
supplemental  views,  on  page  5,  attached 
to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  report, 
he  will  find  this  language: 

To  the  uninformed  the  Peace  Corps  pro- 
jects the  vision  of  enthusiastic  Americans  liv- 
ing abroad  under  adverse  conditions  for  $75 
a  month.  It  does  not  reveal  that  the  bureauc- 
racy supporting  the  volunteers  has  more 
than  doubled  in  the  last  4  years.  Between 
1963  and  1967  the  number  of  administrative 
personnel  In  the  United  States  and  overseas 
who  earn  more  than  $12,000  a  year  has 
Jumped  from  146  to  302.  Perhaps  these  figures 
explain  some  of  the  built-in  growth  that 
necessitates  additional  funds. 

My  comment  is,  if  many  fewer  admin- 
istrative personnel  have  been  able  to 
operate  the  Peace  Corps  so  obviously  well 
before  the  last  4  years,  why  do  we  have 
to  have  this  large  increase  in  the  people 
who  are  of  administrative  level  and 
standard  earning  over  $12,000  a  year.  I 
heartily  favor  the  Peace  Corps  program. 
But  I  believe  my  amendment  is  necessary 
simply  to  cut  out  a  large  part  of  excess 
administrative  wood  which  has  been  built 
into  the  Peace  Corps  programs  in  the  last 
4  years. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  does  not 
take  into  consideration  the  regular  pro- 
motions and  step  increases  in  the  years 
of  Federal  service.  Some  of  the  Peace 
Corps  personnel  have  been  around  for 
several  years  and  they  have  gotten  In- 
grade Increases.  A  lot  of  that  is  built  into 
the  figure  that  the  gentleman  just  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
gentleman  mentions  promotions.  That 
does  not  mean  additional  personnel,  be- 
cause they  are  the  same  personnel  being 
promoted.  As  you  recall  I  pointed  out 
specificaUy  the  number  of  administrative 
personnel  increase.  The  actual  unde- 
fended figures  are  that  those  earning  over 
$12,000  a  year  on  the  Peace  Corps  ad- 
ministrative staff  in  a  4-year  period  rose 
from  146  to  302.  It  is  the  fact  that  the 
number  increased  in  the  iiigh  pay  cate- 
gory that  I  think  is  turning  the  Peace 


Corps  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  much 
changed  from  the  policy  direction  and 
thrust  given  to  the  Peace  Corps  until  the 
last  few  years.  I  want  emphasis  on  these 
fine  Peace  Corps  volunteers.  I  believe  and 
know  these  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are 
doing  a  fine  job.  If  before  the  last  4  years 
the  Peace  Corps  has  been  able  to  accom- 
pllsh  what  they  have  done  without  all  of 
this  excessive  executive  personnel  overlay 
and  buildup,  then  I  tiiink  the  Peace  Corps 
could  and  should  operate  now  in  the  same 
way,  with  as  great  efBciency.  Congress 
must  insist  on  economy  and  elBciency  in 
every  Government  department  and  agen- 
cy  in  the  interest  of  the  U.S.  Treasury 
and  the  U.S.  taxpayers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

.MUENDMENT  OFFERED  BY    MR.   DERWIN'SKI 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Derwinski: 
On  the  first  page,  line  7,  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  a  semicolon  and  the  following: 
"except  that  none  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  com- 
pensation of  Peace  Corps  employees  who  re- 
ceive compensation  at  a  rate  equlv.ilent  to 
or  greater  than  the  lowest  rate  prescribed  for 
GS-13  of  the  genera!  schedule  under  section 
5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  during 
any  period  when  the  ratio  of  such  employees 
to  Peace  Corps  volunteers  exceeds  one  for 
every  forty  Peace  Corps  volunteers." 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  not  going  to  take  anywhere  near  the 
5  minutes.  I  realize  that  the  Members  are 
in  a  hurry.  Secondly,  the  devastating 
logic  of  my  amendment  is  such  that  It 
will  speak  for  itself.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  fix  a  ratio  of  1  to  40, 
that  is,  one  GS-13  employee  and  above 
to  every  40  Peace  Corpsmen  in  the  field. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  Members 
that  the  present  salary  of  a  GS-13  is 
$12,873  a  year.  Since  1964  this  category 
of  employee  in  the  Peace  Corps  has  al- 
most doubled.  At  the  present  time,  in 
fiscal  year  1967,  the  ratio  of  this  level  of 
employee  to  volunteers  is  one  for  every  48. 
My  amendment  would  merely  set  it  at  1 
to  40.  In  other  words,  we  will  leave  ad- 
ministrative flexibility.  I  feel  this  is  prac- 
tical and  helpful.  It  would  help  control 
the  administrative  expenses. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  especially  to  my 
distinguished  chairman,  that  this 
amendment  is  offered  as  a  constructive 
addition  to  the  Peace  Corps  authoriza- 
tion in  order  to  protect  this  well  moti- 
vated program  from  a  growing  bureau- 
cratic structure.  It  is  in  that  spirit  that 
I  offer  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
is  the  ratio  at  the  present  time  of  GS- 
13's  to  Peace  Corps  workers  in  the  field? 
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Mr  DERWINSKI.  One  to  48.  My 
amendment  would  establish  a  base  of 
1  to  40,  leaving  a  good  deal  of  bureau- 
cratic room.  In  other  words.  It  is  an 
amendment  looking  forward  to  control- 
ling the  future  and  not  tying  the  hands 
of  the  administrators  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  on  his 
amendment.  This  is  more  or  less  of  an 
anti-Parkinson's  law  device.  Certainly, 
when  you  look  at  the  condition  of  the 
country,  particular  after  the  devaluation 
over  the  weekend  of  the  British  pound 
and  the  thrust  of  all  of  the  economic 
portions  of  the  world  on  the  American 
dollar,  if  we  can  save  a  little  money  here 
and  there  on  administrative  overlay,  fat, 
types  of  expenses,  surely  that  will  do  in 
the  end  more  good  for  the  United  States 
of  America  than  having  a  few  more  ex- 
tra GS-12's  and  above  administering  a 
program  in  which  they  make  no  direct 
contribution  to  the  countr>'.  I  would  hope 
that  the  gentleman's  amendment  passes. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  spite  of  the  official 
opposition  to  my  amendment  it  has  ob- 
vious value  to  the  program.  I  am  hopeful 
that  it  will  receive  support  and  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
amendment  carries  the  right  thrust,  but 
to  bring  it  up  at  this  point,  it  seems  to 
me.  without  the  kind  of  in-depth  study 
that  this  new  formula  would  require,  it 
would  be  extremely  dangerous  If  not  dis- 
advantageous, to  the  Peace  Corps  itself. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  fMr.  Der- 
winski] realizes  that  one  of  the  prob- 
lems attached  to  all  of  this  is  a  demand 
for  high-cahber  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  the  Peace 
Corps  people  who  work  for  the  Corps  are 
people  who  have  been  volunteers,  people 
who  have  manned,  and  people  who  wish 
to  continue  to  serve  their  country,  peo- 
ple who  wish  and  do  serve  overseas  and 
who  serve  in  positions  of  extreme  hard- 
ship. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  difficult  to  find 
the  kind  of  high-cahber  people  that  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
would  like  to  see  involved  in  the  program. 
This  amendment  would  make  it  even 
more  difficult.  I  think  this  limitation 
that  would  be  placed  upon  the  program. 
If  the  gentleman's  amendment  is  adopted, 
would  not  be  at  all  desirable. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  want  to  be  sure 
that  we  understand  each  other.  My 
amendment  is  not  aimed  at  the  Peace 
Corps  men  in  the  field. 


Mr.  GALLAGHER.  No;  and  I  under- 
stand that. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  My  amendment  is 
aimed'sat  the  people  involved  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  is  aimed  at  the  ratio  of  those 
people  who  are  backing  up  the  people  In 
the  field,  the  hard-core  professionals  of 
the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Tliat  is  right ;  those 
people  who  are  drawing  over  $12,800  a 
year. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  No.  What  I  am 
saying  is  that  many  people  who  work  in 
these  positions  are  former  volunteers 
who  have  come  to  the  point  where  they 
must  go  out  and  earn  a  li\1ng,  but  they 
have  a  family  to  support.  Therefore,  if 
we  are  going  to  keep  these  people  and 
encourage  them  to  go  back  in  the  field, 
we  must  have  them  as  professionals,  in 
other  words  as  a  professional  cadre  for 
the  volunteers.  However,  in  order  lo  do 
this  we  have  to  give  them  the  kind  of 
salary  that  is  commensurate  with  the 
kind  of  work  which  they  could  otherwise 
acquire,  at  a  different  or  higher  grade 

S9.l3.rV 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  the 
gentleman  raises  one  other  question  with 
reference  to  the  amendment  when  the 
gentleman  states  that  the  amendment 
should  not  be  offered  under  such  condi- 
tions as  exist  at  this  time,  because  it 
requires  a  study  in  depth. 

Mr  GALLAGHER.  Yes.  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  What  bothers  me 
is  the  fact  that  our  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  spent  only  2  days  of  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  and  only  1  day  in  mark- 
ing up  the  bill.  In  other  words,  we  did 
not  give  to  this  legislation  the  type  of  In- 
depth  study  to  which  the  gentleman  is 
referring. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  firm  belief  and  opinion  that  It  is 
advisable  to  vote  down  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  at  this  time  and  to 
give  it  a  great  deal  of  study  next  year. 
Therefore,  I  hope  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  is  rejected. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.    JOELSON   TO  THB 
.AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MB.  DERWINSKI 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Derwinski]. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Joelson  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Debwtnbki:  On 
the  last  line,  strike  out  the  word  "forty"  aad 
substitute  the  number  "forty-eight". 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Der- 
winski] a  moment  ago  what  the  present 
ratio  is,  and  he  said  that  it  is  1  to 
48.  Therefore  my  amendment  very  sim- 
ply, if  Mr.  Derwinski's  statement  is  ac- 
curate, would  keep  the  present  ratio. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  help  of  the  gentleman  and, 
therefore,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 


would  be  willing  to  accept  the  gentle- 
man's figure  and  amendment  if  the 
chairman  of  the  fuU  committee  would 

accept  it. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  merely  would  like 
to  comment  at  this  point  that  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  anything  wrong  with 
studying  this  problem,  but  I  would  not 
want  to  see  the  amendment  passed  at 
this  time. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  those  who 
have  anv  doubts  about  the  requirement 
and  the  need  of  the  Peace  Corps  for  what 
has  proved  to  be  highly  competent  and 
trained  manpower,  that  from  my  own 
personal  experience  as  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations  of 
appropriations.  I  have  found  that  many 
of    these    voung    people    become    much 
sought  after  recruits  for  such  agencies 
as   AID,   and   many   private   companies 
overseas.  So  it  is  clear  there  is  keen  com- 
petition  for   their   valuable   experience 
and  skill.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  have 
found   there   are   private   organizations 
overseas   who   find   that   many   of   our 
young  people,  who  have  served  so  ably 
in  the  Peace  Corps,  serve  efficiently  and 
effectively    in    operations    overseas    in 
highlv  qualified  positions  which  are  well 
compensated.    I    would    feel,    therefore 
that  it  would  be  wrong  to  impose  any 
more  rigid  standards  on  the  Peace  Corps 
because  of  their  special  manpower  re- 
quirements  than   it   would   be   on   any 
other  Federal  agency. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
both  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  note  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  was 
quick  on  the  trigger  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
to  his  amendment,  because  it  makes  the 
amendment  even  more  restrictive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  argument  has 
been  made  that  the  Peace  Co.ts  is  load- 
ing up  with  employees  and  bureaucrats 
in  Washington,  and  that  they  are  getting 
these  pay  increases  Now.  if  you  will  turn 
to  page  12  of  the  hearings,  you  will  see 
that  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Adair]  requested  that  information  on 
this  point  be  put  in  the  record.  These 
figures  show  that  from  June  6,  1966.  until 
August  31.  1967,  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  onlv  four  m  Washington  who 
are  in  the  above  $12,000  categor>'.  The 
principal  increase  has  been  among  people 
who  are  serving  in  hardship  posts  over- 
seas The  increase  of  127  to  167  has  been 
among  the  Peace  Corps  administrative 
people  over-seas.  There  has  not  bten  a 
big  upgrading  of  Peace  Corps  jobs  in 
Washington. 

Those  mcreases  are  for  personnel  serv- 
ing in  an  oversea  supervisory  capacity. 
As  I  said,  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
only  four  in  a  matter  of  14  months  in  the 
Peace  Corps  here  in  Washington.  These 
increases  are  because  of  oversea  promo- 
tions or  increases  in  grade.  This  is  not  a 
serious  problem. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
properly  wrote  into  the  appropriation 
bill  a  hmitation  on  funds  for  adminis- 
trative expenses.  That  amount  is  fixed. 
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and  there  is  no  need  for  this  type  of 
an  amendment  in  this  authorization  bill. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that 
both  amendments  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson]  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois   [Mr.  Derwinski]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr  Derwinski]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEKED    BY    MR.    DESWINSKI 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offered  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Derwinski: 
On  the  first  page.  Immediately  after  line  7. 
Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that.  In  the  enrollment  of  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers, particular  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  recruiting  Individuals  possessing 
manual  technical  skills." 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Is  a  sense  of  Congress  amendment  that 
urges  the  administrator  of  the  program 
to  put  emphasis  on  the  recruitment  of 
Individuals  possessing  technical  and 
manual  art  skills. 

The  practical  background  of  this  Is 
that  most  of  the  Pea<;e  Corpsmen  who  go 
overseas  are  in  effect  high  school  teach- 
ers. For  example,  in  the  Ivory  Coast  I 
found  that  we  send  them  to  this  former 
French  colony  to  teach  French.  We  send 
them  to  a  former  English  colony  to  teach 
In  the  schools  that  used  to  be  staffed  by 
teachers  from  Great  Britain. 

In  most  of  these  countries  there  is  a 
crying  need  for  technical  improvement. 

One  of  the  trips  that  I  took  some  years 
ago  as  a  member  of  the  committee  hap- 
pened to  be  to  Ethiopia,  and  I  found  out 
from  the  AID  people  about  a  school 
building  that  was  standing  idle  because 
there  was  not  anyone  there  who  could 
teach  the  trades  that  the  building  was 
equipped  to  work  with. 

This  is  not  orUy  a  lack  of  coordination 
between  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  AID 
people,  but  the  Peace  Corps  did  not  have 
the  people  who  could  give  thsm  that 
technical  training. 

All  that  this  amendment  would  do  is 
to  expre.ss  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
there  should  be  more  effective  enroll- 
ment of  individuals  possessing  technical 
skills. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  is  a  helpful 
amendment  I  think  it  is  a  constructive 
amendment  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  would  look  at  it 
carefully  and  diplomatically  and  per- 
haps be  motivated  to  accept  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Morc.'VnI  rise? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

In  the  Peace  Corps'  annual  report,  the 
Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
they  explain  why  they  oppose  this  type 
of  amendment.  They  point  out  that  their 
faith  in  the  liberal  arts  major  has  grown 
with  experience.  They  make  the  point 


that  while  40  percent,  or  more  than 
40.000.  Peace  Corps  applications  last  year 
came  from  college  campuses,  over  90 
percent  of  those  selected  came  from  that 
40  percent. 

They  found  that  that  category  of 
American  does  the  best  job  for  the  Peace 
Corps. 

They  also  found  out  that  highly  skilled 
people  and  highly  skilled  technicians  and 
experts  often  feel  frustrated  or  wasted 
at  the  grass  roots  level. 

I  would  just  hate  to  make  this  a 
sense  of  Congress  resolution  when  the 
Peace  Corps  itself  says  this  is  not  the 
proper  course  to  follow,  and  that  this  is 
not  the  kind  of  personnel  that  they  want 
to  send  out  in  the  field  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  a  ques- 
tion or  two  with  regard  to  the  agricul- 
tural extension  workers  who  are  brought 
in  here  as  volunteers  and  trainees  imder 
this  program. 

As  you  will  see  from  the  report,  there 
were  1.480  agricultural  extension  work- 
ers in  the  current  year  and  for  1968  it  is 
proposed  to  have  3.410,  which  is  better 
than  double  in  1  year's  time.  This  is 
a  great  work  and  it  is  badly  needed  in 
many  parts  of  the  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world. 

I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  whether 
he  had  any  trouble  recruiting  these  peo- 
ple. Do  you  think  you  will  have  any 
trouble  getting  the  proper  type  of  per- 
sonnel who  know  how  to  farm  to  go  to 
these  countries.  It  would  be  well  as  I  see 
it  to  teach  these  people  something  about 
terracing  and  the  application  of  fertilizer 
and  insecticides  so  that  more  food  and 
grain  can  be  produced  to  assist  in  feeding 
peoples  who  do  not  grow  adequate  grain 
within  their  countries  to  alleviate  mal- 
nutrition and  hunger. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Vaughn  of  the 
American  Peace  Corps  advised  that  he 
had  had  very  satisfactory  cooperation 
from  agricultural  groups  throughout  the 
country,  and  he  said: 

Agriculture  offers  a  very  frultfitl  oppor- 
tunity for  volunteers  to  work  closely  with 
people  exactly  where  needs  are  greatest. 
Lacking  large  numbers  of  agricultural  grad- 
uates, however,  we  have  had  to  develop  a 
strategy  of  our  own,  turning  unskilled  uni- 
versity graduates  into  genuinely  useful 
agriculturists  overseas. 

Generally,  they  have  been  using  ordi- 
nary college  graduates  and  training  them 
in  poultry  raising,  animal  husbandry, 
and  other  basic  agricultural  operations. 
In  the  10  weeks  training  provided  by  the 
Peace  Corps  they  are  able  to  learn  some 
of  the  simple  fundamentals  so  that 
they  can  render  service  to  the  farmers 
overseas.  There  has  been  difBculty  in 
getting  enough  trained  agriculttiral 
workers  for  the  program. 


Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Chairman  where  the  applications 
are  coming  from? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  They  are  recruited  on 
all  the  university  campuses. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  What  areas  in  the 
world  do  they  need  agricultural  exten- 
sion specialists?  Where  do  the  requests 
come  from? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  requests  come 
from  Korea,  Paraguay,  Libya,  Gambia, 
and  from  other  coimtries  in  Africa. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Does  the  Peace  Corps 
collaborate  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Extension  Service? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Very  closely. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  They  have  been  doing 
that? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Very  closely. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  hope  that  qualified 
men  who  have  farm  backgrounds  and 
who  are  not  afraid  to  work  take  these 
assignments. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     H.\LL 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hall:  On  page 
1,  line  7  strike  out  the  period  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  add  the 
following:  "Provided  further,  That  none  of 
the  funds  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  to  any  official  or  employee  of  the  Peace 
Corps  who  attempts  to  secure  the  defer- 
ment, on  account  of  service  In  the  Peace 
Corps,  of  any  volunteer,  leader  or  trainee, 
serving  In  the  Peace  Corps  from  any  obliga- 
tions or  duties  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act." 

"nie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
simple  and  self  explanatory  amendment 
It  would  merely  add  a  limitation  to  the 
authorized  funds  that  could  be  paid  to 
officials  or  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
and  that  includes  the  trainees,  the  staff, 
or  any  other  members  who  attempt  to 
secure  the  deferment  on  account  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Peace  Corps  of  volunteers, 
leaders,  or  trainees  serving  in  said  Peace 
Corps  from  any  obligation  or  duty  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act.  This  is  brought 
about  simply  because  of  the  fact,  as  has 
been  stated  before  here  on  this  floor  to- 
day, that  there  has  never  been  an  inten- 
tion of  deferring  Peace  Corps  volimteers, 
trainors,  or  trainees.  In  this  House  we 
have  recently  worked  our  will  on  the  new 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act  and  it  went  into  effect  on  July  1, 1967, 
as  all  Members  of  the  House  will  recall. 
It  does  not  embrace  universal  military 
selection  or  calling  up,  but  we  have  held 
sacred  in  the  committee  having  jurisdic- 
tion, the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
the  lack  of  random  deferments  or  ex- 
emptions in  any  form  from  the  old  Selec- 
tive Sernce  and  Training  Act,  now  called 
the  Military  Service  Act. 

It  would  be  extremely  undesirable  if 
there  were  an  organized  effort  to  defer 
those  who  are  volunteers  for  the  Peace 
Corps.  I  think  it  would  help  in  the  self- 
policing  of  the  Peace  Corps  in  its  major 
objectives  if  it  were  generally  known 
that  such  deferments  would  not  be  sought 
after,  for  those  whose  numbers  do  come 
up  or  who  are  not  otherwise  exempted 
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hv  their  local  selective  service  boards-- 
where  for  political  and  economic  and 
pvery  other  reason  the  final  decision,  sub- 
iect  only  to  appeal,  must  reside,  subject 
M  overaU  instructions  of  the  National 
nirector  of  Selective  Service,  who  should 
develop  poUcies  for  the  universal  ap- 
Sucation  of  those  liable  to  be  called  for 
\pvnce  Our  theory  of  every  ablebodied 
^    being     a    militiaman    must    be 

■"^^rchairman,  this  is  particularly  ap- 
nucable  at  a  time  when  we  are  fighting  a 
war  of  subversion  and  guerrilla  warfare 
around  the  worid  and  at  a  time  when  we 
and  our  families  and  those  related  to  us 
are  being  touched  so  closely  by  wound- 
ing and,  indeed,  the  death  of  so  many  in 
a  mUitary  action  elsewhere^ 

It  would  be  my  sincere  hope,  and  that 
of  those  who  have  carefully  worded  the 
additive  amendment,  that  this  might  be 
accepted  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  in- 
tended: namely,  that  of  enhancmg  the 
Peace  Corps,  of  not  damaging  the  Peace 
Corps,  which,  as  I  said,  has  a  function, 
and  which  I  supported  the  last  time  this 
came  up,  in  1966.  Certainly  this  body 
must  not  adversely  affect  its  own  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act. 

IMr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
eentleman  yield? 

-  Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  am 
asking  about  the  situation  of  the  local 
draft  board,  which  perhaps  finds  one  of 
its  potential  draftees  on  a  Peace  Corps 
roll  and  the  board  wants  to  decide  that, 
weli,  the  Government  spent  some  money 
training  him  and  sending  him  halfway' 
around  the  worid.  and  the  board  does  not 
really  want  to  bring  him  back  until  his 
term"  is  over,  so  they  will  not  call  him  up 
until  it  is  over. 

If  the  Congress  adopts  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  gentleman,  will  the  ac- 
tion today  be  an  instruction  or  be  implicit 
advice  to  the  local  draft  board  that  it 
should  not  exercise  that  kind  of  option, 
if  it  felt  it  wanted  to? 

Mr  HALL.  I  do  not  think  it  would.  I 
know  it  is  not  so  intended.  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  asked  the  question. 

I  am  familiar  with  all  these  vagaries, 
having  dealt  with  the  Selective  Service 
and  Training  Act.  now  the  Universal 
Service  and  Training  Act,  for  over  30 
years  to  date  I  even  wrot«  some  of  the 
original  draft  legislation,  specifically 
some  of  the  legislation  for  drafting  doc- 
tors and  nurses. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

^By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hall  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.  1 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  in  further 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  gentleman, 
I  think  the  point  has  been  well  made  by 
the  question  of  the  gentleman,  that  any 
selective  service  board— in  spite  of  the 
natural  urge  to  "pirate"  when  someone 
is  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local 
board,  in  spite  of  the  tendency  to  fulfill 
quotas  by  those  away  from  home  and 
therefore  no  longer  essential  to  the 
community— would  have  within  its  rea- 
son the  knowledge  that  Federal  training 
for  the  Peace  Corps  enrollees  at  such  a 


price  had  gone  on,  and  I  think  they  would 
naturally  wait  to  fulfill  their  require- 
ment until  these  people  had  returned 
from  overseas. 

I  do  not  perceive  there  would  be  in- 
structions going  out,  on  the  basis  of  this 
additive  legislation,  from  the  National 
Director  or  certainly  from  the  halls  ol 
this  Congress  by  passage  of  this  simple 
amendment.  It  simply  says  that  none  of 
these  funds  would  be  used  by  any  of  those 
people  to  secure  additional  deferments 
or  deferments  while  sen-ing  if  their  se- 
lective service  number  comes  up. 

Mr.   GALLAGHER.   Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  there  Is 
anvone  in  this  House  who  would  disagree 
with    the    intent    of    the    gentleman  s 
amendment.  No  one  here  at  any  time— 
and  I  recall  the  original  debate,  when  it 
was  specifically  pointed  out  the  Peace 
Corps  would  never  become  a  haven  for 
those  people  who  were  trj-ing  to  avoid 
their   selective   service   duty.   This   new- 
barrage   that  was   raised   was  brought 
about  as  a  result  of  a  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Vaughn. 
I  would  like  to  read  that  statement: 
We  have  a  serious  situation.  The  problem 
of  induction  notices  to  overseas  volunteers 
is  becoming  a  ma]or  concern  for  us.  PuUing 
a  volunteer  off  a  productive  job  at  mid  tour 
is  unfair  to  the  Nation,  to  the  host  country, 
and  to  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  Individual, 


The  real  "fuss"  at  this  point  is  about 
the  induction  notices  that  do  go  out  while 
a  trainee  is  serving  overseas. 

I  beUeve  that  for  all  the  reasons  Mr. 
Vaughn  stated  it  would  be  unproductive 
and  uneconomic  to  pull  a  trainee  back 
while  he  is  serving  overseas. 

Now  I  should  like  to  get  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  If  a  letter  went  out 
bv  an  official  of  the  Peace  Corps,  to  cite 
that  instance,  that  man,  that  official, 
under  this  language,  would  have  his 
salary  cut  off.  I  believe  that  is  carrying 
it  a  little  bit  too  far. 

By  the  same  token,  under  the  gentle- 
man's language,  and  I  have  it  here-- 
provided,  that  none  of  these  funds  shall 
be  authorized  to  pay  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Peace  Corps  who  attempts 
to  secure  deferment.  Similarly,  the  se- 
curing of  a  deferment  could  be  merely  a 
reply  to  a  local  draft  board,  that  in  fact 
the  volunteer  is  a  member  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  That  could  be  considered  secur- 
ing a  deferment.  If  a  man  answered  that 
letter,   technically   his  salary  could  be 

cut  off.  ,         . 

I  believe  the  intent  of  the  amendment 
is  well  taken.  I  concur  with  the  intent  of 
the  amendment.  But  I  believe  the  lan- 
guage is  extremely  restrictive.  We  could 
have  a  very  'sticky"  situation  where  an 
official  in  carrying  out  his  administra- 
tive duties  could  suddenly  find  himself 
without  a  salary.  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  voted  down. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  will  agree  with 
me  it  Is  prettv  farfetched  to  think  that 
any  court  woujd  interpret  a  simple  notice 


or  a  simple  request  to  a  local  board, 
which  is  in  the  nature  of  an  advisory,  in 
that  manner.  Even  an  appeal.  10  days 
after  the  final  notice  to  report  for  induc- 
tion, is  an  advisory  to  a  State  appeal 
board  under  that  function.  That  would 
be  more  farfetched  than  is  intended  or 
would  ever  be  applied  by  a  court  of  law 

I  want  to  address  myself  particularly 
to  the  gentleman's  first  statement. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit,  as  I  did, 
indeed,  in  the  well  of  the  House,  that 
there  are  times  under  the  Selective  Sen-- 
ice   Act   when    errors   are   made.   They 
come  across  my  desk  every  day    as  a 
Member  of  the  Committee   on   Arriied 
Services.  I  know  that  people  are  pulled 
out  of  school,  when  the  Committee  on 
^rmed  Sen-ices  specifically  has  said  they 
can    continue    their    scholastic    Pursu  t 
until  the  next  degree  is  earned.  This  is 
to  protect  the  good  of  the  Nation.  But 
percentagewise,  such  incidents  are  few 
and  far  between  and  the  Selective  Service 
System  is  to  be  complimented.  Further, 
thev  are  getting  better.  These  instances 
are' getting  to  be  rarer  and  rarer,  under 
the   new    Selective    Service   Act    which 
went  into  effect. 

As  I  visualize  this,  there  would  not  be 
notices  to  report  for  induction  for  these 
people  overseas. 

Bevond  that  is  the  question  of  seeking 
a  deferment  on  this  basis.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  will  agree  with  me  that  we 
do  not  want  it  as  a  brand  for  the  Peace 

Corps.  ,  .         .      4.  4.v,„ 

I  have  never  said  anything  about  the 
Peace  Corps  being  a  haven  for  those  who 
would  prefer  not  to  serve  in  military 
senice  The  gentleman  brought  that 
question  up.  That  was  not  the  intent  of 
this  amendment. 
Mr  GALLAGHER.  I  know  that  was  not 

the  intent  of  the  amendment.  I  was 
merely  getting  back  to  the  part  of  the 
debate  we  had  originally,  when  we  passed 
th's  legislation  7  years  ago.  when  this 
issue  of  selective  service  was  completely 

thrashed  out.  •„  ,^«i^ 

Mr  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  mv  sole  intent  in  this  amend- 
ment is  to  see  to  it  that  there  is  not  a 
certain  movement  to  mass  deferments,  or 
a  corollarv  to  the  thing  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  was  worried  about; 
namelv.  this  being  a  directive  for  addi- 
tional  deferments   or   against  them— a 
corollarv  which   might  be  brought  out 
from  some  national  figure  seeking  to  in- 
fluence the  whole  selective  service  from 
the  Director  on  down  to  eet  out  of  na- 
tional  directive  to  the  opposite   effect. 
The  Selective  Service  under  the  new  law 
has  the  power  of  policing  itself  and  it  did 
not  prior  to  this  time.  The  local  selective 
service  boards  remain  all  powerful  and 
inviolate.  This  must  be  so. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  why  the 
Peace  Corps  is  singled  out.  "Why  not 
single  out  the  dean  of  ever>-  university 
in  this  country  or  the  registrar  of  every 
school  who  writes  a  letter  to  a  draft 
board?  ^     ,       , 

Again  I  want  to  say  that  the  law  Is 
specific  as  to  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 
Section  23,  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  pro- 
vides that — 
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Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law  or  regulation,  service  In  the  Peace 
Corps  as  a  volunteer  shall  not  In  any  way 
exempt  such  volunteer  from  the  perform- 
ance of  any  obligations  or  duties  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Universal  Military  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act. 

The  volunteer  has  to  fulfill  his  obliga- 
tion the  same  as  any  other  young  man. 

During  our  hearings  Mr.  Vaughn,  said 
in  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Adair: 

Our  policy  is  that  we  agree  with  General 
Hershey  that  Peace  Corps  service  Is  very 
much  In  the  national  Interest  and  should 
wsm-ant  a  II-A  classlflcatlon,  national-In- 
terest classification. 

My  lament  comes  when  I  see  volunteers 
get  through  training,  go  overseas,  and  then 
get  drafted  when  they  Just  have  6  months 
to  go  and  after  we  have  spent  all  this  money. 
It  costs  less  money  to  mak«  peace  than  war, 
but  It  stlU  costs  a  lot  of  money.  We  make 
a  commitment  to  a  foreign  country  to  pro- 
vide a  teacher  and  then  after  a  semester 
and  a  half  we  have  to  bring  him  back. 

What  Mr.  Vaughn  is  saying  is  that  in 
the  last  year  some  of  the  draft  boards 
brought  back  at  least  25  volunteers  after 
they  had  spent  several  thousand  dollars 
to  train  them  and  send  them  overseas. 
There  is  no  question  of  avoiding  the  draft 
after  their  service  overseas  has  ended. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  avoid  the  draft 
by  any  Peace  Corps  volunteer.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  amendment  would  be  to  shut 
off  the  salary  of  Mr.  Vaughn  if  he  writes 
a  letter  to  a  draft  board  to  ask  that  a 
Peace  Corps  volunteer  be  deferred  until 
his  service  overseas  is  finished.  It  is  very 
restrictive  language.  I  hope  it  Is  not  put 
in  the  Peace  Corps  bill.  We  have  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
are  trying  to  run  away  from  the  draft. 
The  record  shows  that  every  one  of  them 
who  is  eligible,  after  he  has  completed 
his  Peace  Corps  service,  has  had  to  meet 
his  military  obligation  the  same  as  any 
college  student  who  was  deferrc;d  until 
his  course  was  completed.  I  think  this 
language  is  not  needed  and  that  the 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield '' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Briefly. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  simply  want  to  say  in  the 
brief  yielding  that  the  difference  between 
the  members  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  the 
university  professors  to  whom  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  my  colleague, 
suggested  we  might  direct  this  amend- 
ment Is  that  they  are  not  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government  out  of  taxpayers' 
money  and  these  people  in  the  Peace 
Corps  are.  I  think  that  is  obvious. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  picture  of  a  Peace  Corps  char- 
acter who  probably  ought  to  have  been 
inducted.  I  do  not  know  the  history  of 
this  young  individual,  but  he  ought  to 
have  been  inducted  so  that  he  would  be 
compelled  to  get  a  haircut  and  the  crop 
of  alfalfa  on  his  chin  cut  off. 

Mr.  HALL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me  again? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  ask  the  gentleman 
what  do  you  have  against  the  armed 
services? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  have  anything 
against  the  armed  services,  including  the 


Marine  Corps,  but  I  know  what  would 
happen  to  this  character,  who  is  pictured 
here  arriving  on  Guam  for  training  for 
the  Peace  Corps,  if  he  had  been  turned 
over  to  a  Marine  drill  sergeant. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield?  Does  the  gentleman  consider  the 
Marine  Corps  a  part  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices? 

Mr.  GROSS.  At  least  they  would  take 
a  character  like  this  and,  instead  of 
braiding  his  hair  in  the  back,  they  would 
turn  him  over  to  a  dfill  sergeant  who 
would  see  that  he  would  shape  up  or  ship 
out.  One  or  the  other.  The  question  is 
why  this  character  was  ever  shipped  half 
way  around  the  world  and  then  dumped 
on  the  unsuspecting  public  on  the  island 
of  the  Guam.  The  picture  of  the  seedy 
character  appeared  in  the  Pacific  Stars 
and  Stripes,  published  for  the  benefit  of 
our  servicemen  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
It  must  have  made  our  fighting  men  in 
Vietnam  feel  good  to  know  that  this  in- 
di\1dual,  with  all  his  trappings,  is  going 
to  bring  peace  to  the  world. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  This  boy  was  in  train- 
ing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  He  needs  military  serv- 
ice: he  really  needs  it.  I  am  not  sure, 
however,  that  this  is  a  man.  It  is  hard 
to  tell. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  just  for  one  moment? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  trying  to  operate  on  my 
time. 

I  say  again.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is 
hard  to  tell  from  the  picture  whether 
this  individual  is  a  male  or  female. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  just  want  to  tell 
the  gentleman  what  happened  to  this 
particular  individual  if  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  will  only  listen. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  then  suppose  you 
tell  me. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  He  is  just  like  any  other 
trainee  who  reports  to  an  induction  cen- 
ter. Some  of  them  are  not  too  good  and 
do  not  look  too  good  either.  But,  they 
make  good  soldiers.  This  boy  worked 
down  there  and  he  went  through  his 
training.  He  was  accepted  as  a  volunteer 
and  is  now  serving  overseas  in  an  entirely 
satisfactory  manner. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  did  a  character  ap- 
pearing like  this  get  all  the  way  out  to 
Guam  on  the  public  payroll? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  have  the 
highest  regard  for  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  but  would  the  gentleman  like  to 
hear  the  facts  in  connection  with  this 
case? 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  did  a  man  of  this 
kind  get  from  whatever  center  he  came, 
clear  out  in  the  Pacific,  to  Guam,  in  this 
fashion?  What  kind  of  screening  do  they 
have  in  the  Peace  Corps? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  do  not 
know  all  the  details  as  to  the  procedures 
that  are  followed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now,  I  want  to  read 
briefly  frDm  the  hearings  with  respect  to 
the  pending  amendment.  This  is  testi- 
mony by  the  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations when  the  Peace  Corps  request 
for  funds  was  before  that  body: 


Mr.  Passman.  Are  the  Peace  corpsmen  sub- 
Ject  to  draft? 

Mr.  Vaughn.  Yes,  they  are. 

Mr.  Passman.  How  many  have  been  drafted 
out  of  the  Peace  Corps  into  the  armed 
services? 

Mr.  Vaughn.  We  have  had  eight  drafted 
out  and  brought  back  from  overseas,  of  whom 
two  flunked  their  physical  and  rejoined  the 
Peace  Corps 

Mr.  Passman.  Out  of  how  many? 

Mr.  Vaughn.  Out  of  27,419  as  of  March  31 
1967. 

Mr.  Passman.  You  mean  6,000  or  six  Peac* 
corpsmen? 

Mr.  Vaughn.  Six. 

Mr.  Passman.  Just  six? 

Mr.  Vaughn.  Who  have  been  drafted  dur- 
ing the  time  of  their  Peace  Corps  service. 

Continuing  to  read  from  the  hearings: 

Mr.  Passman.  What  is  their  record  for  en- 
listing In  the  armed  services  after  they  re- 
turn? Do  you  have  any  statistics  on  that? 

Mr.  Vaughn.  We  estimate  approximately 
210  have  entered  the  armed  forces  after  they 
finished  the  Peace  Corps  service. 

Mr.  Passman.  210  out  of  how  many? 

Mr.  Vaughn.  210  out  of  8,000  males  who 
have  come  back. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs.  REm] 
asked  this  question: 

Do  you  have  the  percentage  of  those  who 
have  completed  their  military  training  before 
they  went  into  the  Peace  Corps?  Could  you 
place  that  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Vaughn.  We  will  try  to. 

Listen  to  this: 

There  Is  no  way  to  arrive  at  an  exact  num- 
ber of  returned  Peace  Corps  volunteers  who 
first  served  In  the  military  without  checking 
each  Individual  application.  However,  from 
past  samples,  we  estimate  the  percentage  to 
be  approximately  25  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  are  we  to  believe  that 
a  man  makes  an  application  for  service 
in  the  Peace  Corps  and  is  not  asked  to 
list  his  previous  military  service,  if  any? 
Can  this  be  possible? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment,  for  it  is  perfectly  clear 
from  this  testimony  that  neither  the  di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps  nor  any  of  his 
lieutenants  are  high-pressuring  Selective 
Service  into  granting  deferments  to  this 
outfit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Hall)  there 
were — ayes  31,  noes  68. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  take  but  a  minute 
to  say  that  the  motion  to  recommit  will 
contain  the  amendment  which  I  pre- 
viously offered  to  cut  the  authorization  to 
$105  million,  which  is  the  amoiuit  the 
House  voted  a  few  days  ago  in  the  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  Peace  Corps. 

It  will  also  contain  the  amendment 
which  was  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  to  stop  ofQcials  of 
the  Peace  Corps  from  bringing  pressure 
on  the  Director  of  Selective  Service  to 
defer  from  the  draft  members  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  There  is  absolutely  no  rea- 
son why  Peace  Corps  members  should 
be  deferred  while  others  in  all  walks  of 
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life  are  compelled  to  serve  in  the  Armed 

^'Sr ^MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
in  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  say 
to  those  members  of  the  Committee  who 
o^ere  not  here  when  the  Gross  amend- 
ment was  discussed,  and  it  was  discussed 
fuilv  that  the  Senate  has  not  decided 
on  the  $105  million.  It  is  not  a  fixed 
figure  This  limitation  would  further  re- 
duce the  number  of  volunteers  below  the 
number  for  last  year. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  tnat 
the  motion  to  recommit  will  be  voted 
down  so  that  the  Peace  Corps  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  operate  along  the  lines 
requested  by  the  Peace  Corps  admims- 

tration.  .,, 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  with 
regard  to  the  picture  the  gentleman  has 
painted  that  we  have  a  report  on  how 
that  young  man  has  fared,  and  I  would 
like  to  read  that: 

Our  "recognized  young  business  advisor- 
has  managed  to  gain  the  highest  score  in 
the  latest  FSI  test^a  "2"  In  the  Russian 
language,  he  Is  the  top  participant  in  the 
Economic  Development  program  here  on 
Udot  he  is  loved  by  the  people  In  his  village, 
he  has  translated  American  songs  Into  Ku- 
salan— he  will  make  an  excellent  Volunteer. 
I  cannot  help  but  wonder  how  many  glass 
houses  are  represented  by  the  various  Indi- 
viduals and  group?  mentioned  in  your  letter. 

So  I  reallv  do  not  believe  we  ought  to 
judge  a  book  merely  upon  the  covers  of 
the  book.  This  man,  like  many  young 
men  we  meet,  needed  a  haircut,  but  who 
reallv,  deep  down,  has  performed  an  out-- 
standing  service,  and  is  a  verj'  useful 
American. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  additional 
amendments  to  be  offered? 

If  not,  under  the  rule,  the  Committee 

rises.  . 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Natcher.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(S  1031)  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612),  as  amended, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  980,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill.  ^     ^^,   . 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  Its 
present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Gross  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
8.  1031  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 


with  instructions  to  report  the  sajue  back  to 
the  House  forthwith  with  the  foUowlng 
amendments:  On  the  first  page,  line  6,  strike 
out  •■$115,700,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"8105,000.000".  ^^  ,    . 

And  on  page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
add  the  foUowing:  "Prornded  further,  That 
none  of  the  funds  authorized  by  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  to  any  official  or  employee  of 
the  Peace  Corps  who  attempts  to  secure  the 
deferment,  on  account  of  service  in  the  Peace 
Corps  of  anv  volunteer,  leader  or  trainee. 
serving  in  the  Peace  Corps  from  any  obliga- 
tions or  duties  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act." 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present,  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  Uken;    and  there 

^•ere— yeas  141.  nays  204,  not  voting  87. 

as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  406] 

TEAS— 141 


Abernethy 

Adair 

Andrews. 

N  Dak. 
Ash  brook 
Ayrcs 
Baring 
Battin 
Bennett 
Betts 
BeviU 
Blackburn 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brir.kley 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Carter 
Casey 

Cederberg 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Colmer 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Denney 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Eshleman 

Everett 

Fino 

Fl.=;her 


Gathings 

Gettys 

Goodling 

Gross 

Grover 

Haley 

Hall 

Kardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Henderson 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  N.C. 

Klni?,  N.Y. 

Kornegay 

Kuvkendall 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McCuUoch 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McEwen 

Marsh 

May 

Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

Minshall 

Mize 

Montgomery 

Myers 

Nichols 


Ford.  Gerald  R.  OKonskl 
Fulton,  Pa.  Passman 


Galiflanakls 
Gardner 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
Barrett 
Bell 


Pelly 
Pettis 


Poage 

Po.l 

Pool 

Price.  Tex. 

Quillen 

Randall 

Rarick 

Reld.  ni. 

Rclfel 

Reinecke 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stuckey 

Tiivior 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga 

Tuck 

Wampler 

Watktns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Williams.  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wylie 

Zion 

Zwach 


Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cahill 

Carey 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Conable 

Conte 

Culver 

Daniels 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Dellenback 

Derwinskl 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Edwards,  Ala 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Feighan 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frledei 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gub.ser 
Gude 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanra 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler,  W.  Va 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Horton 
Howard 


Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Karslen 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

Kirwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kupferman 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

McDade 

McFall 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mallllard 
Mathias,  Calif. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 
MesklU 
Miller,  Calif. 
Minlsh 
Mink 
Monagan 
Mooihead 
Morgan 
Morris,  N.  Mex 
Morton 
Mosher 
Multer 
Murphy,  El. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Natcher 
Ncdzl 
Nix 

OHara.  111. 
GHara.  Mich. 
Olsen 

ONelll.  Mass. 
Ottinger 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Philbln 
Pike 
Pirnie 

NOT  VOTXNO — 87 


Price.  lU. 

Pryor 

Puctnskl 

Qule 

RaUsback 

Rees 

Reld.  N.T. 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riegle 

Robison 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N  Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sar.dman 

Scheuer 

Schwelker 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Tix'.X 

Talcott 

Teague.  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 
Waldie 
Walker 
Whalen 

woia 

Wvatt 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Young 

Zablockl 


NAYS — 204 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brasco 


Brock 

Brown,  Mlcb. 
Broyhill,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton,  tJtah 
Bush 


Abbltt  Eckhardt 

Anderson,  111.  Edmondson 

Andrews.  Ala.  Edwards,  La. 

Annunzlo  Evlns.  Tenn. 

Arends  Fascell 

Ashmore  Flndley 

A-splnall  Flynt 

Bates  Fountain 

Belcher  Pulton,  Tenn. 

Bern-  FuquB 

Blanton  Goodell 

Bray  Gurney 

Brooks  Kazan 

Broomfleld  Halleck 

Brown.  Calif.  Hansen.  Wash 

Burleson  Hays 

Cabell  Hubert 

Celler  Heckler.  Mass. 

Chamberlain  Herlong 

Clark  Hollfleld 

Clawson,  Del  Holland 

Conyers  Hungate 

Corbett  Jones.  Ala. 

Corman  Jones.  Mo. 

Cowger  Kyi  ^ 

Daddarlo  Landrum 

Delaney  McMillan 

Dent  Mahon 

Dlggs  Martin 

Dwyer  Mathias,  Md. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 

ice ted 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  St.  Onge  against. 

Mr.  Hagan  for,  with  Mr.  Dent  against. 


Mills 

Moore 

Morse.  Mass. 

Moss 

Nelsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Pickle 

Pollock 

Pur  cell 

Re  snick 

Rivers 

Rodlno 

St.  Onge 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Stephens 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Udall 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Miss. 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Yates 
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Mr.  Fountain  for,  with  Mr.  Annunzlo 
against. 

Mr.  Ashmore  for.  with  Mr.  Brooks  against. 

Mr.  Waggonner  for,  with  Mr.  Delaney 
against. 

Mr.  Abbltt  for,  with  Mr.  Daddarlo  against. 

Mr.  McMillan  for,  with  Mr.  Hollfleld 
against. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr.  Rodlno 
against. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  for,  with  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Blanton. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  M".  Bates. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Morse  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr,  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Fua.ua  with  Mr.  Pindley. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Wright  w:th  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Wlg- 
gln.'. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Mahon, 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr  Belcher. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  QUIE  and  Mr.  KEITH  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Tlie  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
pas.'iage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  312.  nays  32.  not  voting  88.  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  4071 


Casey 

C'ederberg 

Clancy 

Clai.!.=en. 
Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conable 
C'onte 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Daniel.'^ 
Davis,  Oa. 
Dav:s.  Wis. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Dellent>ack 
Denney 
Derwinskl 


YEAS— 312 

Adair 

Bolton 

Adams 

Bow 

Addabbo 

Brademas 

Albert 

Bra-co 

Anderson, 

Bray 

Tenn. 

Brlnklev 

Andrews. 

Brock 

N.  Dak. 

Brotzmnn 

Ashbrook 

Brown,  Mich. 

Ashley 

Brown,  Ohio 

Ayres 

Brovhlll.  NC. 

Barrett 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Battln 

Buchanan 

Bell 

BiiTke,  Pla. 

Bennett 

Burke.  Mas.^. 

Betts 

Burton,  Calif. 

Blester 

Burton,  Utah 

BlnKham 

Bush 

Blackburn 

Button 

Blatnlk 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Boggs 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Boland 

CahlU 

Boiling 

Carey 

Dickinson 

DlngeU 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eiiberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Felghan 

Flno 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D. 

Eraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Friedel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

GaltfianakLs 

Gallagher 

Gardner 

Garmatz 

Gettys 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Halpern 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 

King,  Calif. 
Kirwan 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Kornegay 


Abernethy 

Baring 

BevUl 

Carter 

Colmer 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Everett 

Fisher 

Gathings 


Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McEwen 

McFall 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Madden 

Mallllard 

Marsh 

Mathlas,  Calif, 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Mesklll 

Michel 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Minshall 

Mlze 

Monaijan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Miilter 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Hara,  ni. 

OHara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Plrnie 

Potr 

Price,  HI. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pry  or 

PuclnsW 

Quie 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Reld,  ni. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Relfei 

Relnecke 

Reuss 

NAYS— 32 

Gross 

Haley 

Hall 

Harsha 

Hull 

Ichord 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Montgomery 

Pn^isman 

Poage 


Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

RleKle 

Robison 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roudebusb 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schnecbell 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taft 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tiernan 

Tunney 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgortto 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Pool 

QuUlen 

Rartck 

Roberts 

Saylor 

Stuckey 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tuck 

Watklns 

Whltten 


NOT  VOTING — 88 


Abbltt 

Anderson,  111. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Annunzlo 

Arends 

Ashmore 

Aspinall 


Bates 

Belcher 

Berry 

Blanton 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 


Burleson 

Cabell 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 


Corbett 

Corman 

Cowger 

Delaney 

Dent 

Deviue 

Dlggs 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  La. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Flynt 

Fountain 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Goodell 

GrlffltlH 

Gurney 

Hauau 

Halleck 


Hansen,  Wash. 

Hays 

Hebert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Herlong 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Hungate 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

King,  N.Y. 

Kyi 

Landrum 

McMillan 

Mahon 

Martin 

Mathias,  Md. 

Mills 

Moore 

Moss 

Nelsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Pickle 


Pollock 

Purcell 

Resnlck 

Rivers 

Rodlno 

Rostenkowski 

St.  Onge 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Stephens 

Thomson,  Wis 

Udall 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Miss 

Willis 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   announced   the  following 
pairs : 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  St.  Onge  for,  with  Mr.  Hebert  against, 

Mr.  Delaney  for,  with  Mr.  Waggonner 
against. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  for.  with  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Alabama  against. 

Mr.  Rodino  for,  with  Mr.  .A.bbitt  against. 

Mr.  Brooks  for,  with  Mr.  Ashmore  against. 

Mr.  Dent  for.  with  Mr.  Hagan  against. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  for,  with  Mr.  McMillan 
against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr,  Anderson  of  Ilii- 
nois. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Blanton. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Bates, 

Mr,  Shipley  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr,  Mills  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Martin, 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr,  Udall  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr,  Thomson  of  Wisconsin, 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Wig- 
gins. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Mahon. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mrs.  Grif- 
fiths. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Conyers, 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Rostenkowski. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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Brown,  Calif.      Conyers 


WORK   PLANS    TRANSMITTED   BY 
COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations: 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS, 

House  op  Representatives, 
ViasMngton,  DC,  Noiember  20. 1967. 

Hon     JOHN    W.    MCCORMACK, 

The  Speaker.  House  o)  Representatives, 
vashington,  D.C. 

DE.4B  Mr-  Speaker:  Ptirsuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  2  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  as 
amended,  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works 
lias  approved  the  work  plans  transmitted  to 
vou  which  were  referred  to  this  committee. 
The  work  plans  Involved  are  the  following: 

Oklahoma:  Lower  Black  Bear  Creek  Water- 
shed. Executive  Communication  No.  1179; 
committee  approval,  November  9,  1967. 

Oklahoma :  Dtimpllng-Beaver  Creek  Water- 
shed, Executive  Communication  No.  1179; 
committee  approval,  November  9,  1967. 

Texas:  Mill  Creek  Watershed,  Executive 
communication  No.  1179;  committee  ap- 
proval, November   9,    1967. 

Virginia:  MounUln  Run  Watershed  (Sup- 
plemental), Executive  Communication  No. 
1179;     committee     approval,     November    8, 

1  Qfi7 

Mississippi:  Richland  Creek  Watershed, 
Executive  Commxinlcation  No.  1179;  commit- 
tee approval,  November  9,  1967. 

Florida:  Pond  Creek  Watershed,  Executive 
communication  No.  1179;  committee  ap- 
proval, November  9,  1967. 

Georgia:  Yellowjacket  Creek  Watershed, 
Executive  Communication  No.  1179;  commit- 
tee approval,  November  9, 1967. 

Oklahoma  and  Kansas:  Cotton-Coon-Mls- 
Elon  Creek  Watershed,  ExecuUve  Communi- 
cation No.  1179;  committee  approval  Novem- 
ber 9,  1967. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  H.  Fallon, 
Member  of  Congress,  Chairman. 


Pickle 

Pike 

Pollock 

Pool 

Purceil 

Resnlck 

Rivers 


Rodlno 

St.  Onge 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Stephens 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Udall 


Utt 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Miss. 

Willis 

Wright 

Yates 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
/    The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(Roll  No.  408] 

Abbltt  Cohelan  Halleck 

Anderson,  Conyers  Hanna 

Tenn.  Corbett  Hansen,  Wash. 

Andrews,  Ala.  Corman  Hays 

Annunzlo  Cowger  Hubert 

Arends  Delaney  Heckler,  Mass. 

Ashmore  Devlne  Herlong 

Aspinall  Dlggs  Hollfleld 

Bates  Edmondson  Holland 

Belcher  Edwards.  La.  Hungate 

Berrv  Everett  Jones,  Ala. 

Blanton  Evlns,  Tenn.  Jones.  Mo. 

Brooks  Fascell  Kyi 

Broomfleld  Flndley  Landrum 

Brown,  Calif.  Flynt  Martin 

Burleson  Fountain  Mills 

Cabell  Pulton,  Tenn.  Moore 

Celler  Fuqua  Moss 

Chamberlain  Goodell  Nelsen 

Clark  Gurney  O'Neal,  Ga. 

Clawson,  Del  Hagan  Passman 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall,  344 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

EXTENSION  OF  EMERGENCY  PRO- 
VISIONS OF  URBAN  MASS  TRANS- 
PORTATION PROGRAM 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  859) 
extending  for  1  year  the  emergency  pro- 
visions of  the  urban  mass  transportation 
program. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  House  Joint  Resolution  859, 
with  Mr.  Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution  was  dispensed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Bar- 
ret] will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
FiNo]  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Barrett]. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  no  money  involved  in  this.  It  is  just  an 
extension  from  November  1,  1967,  imtil 
November  1,  1968. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  resolution  before  us 
was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  ■without  a  dissenting 
vote.  It  extends  for  1  additional  year  an 
important  provision  of  the  basic  mass 
transit  program  which  expired  on  No- 
vember 1. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964  authorizes  two-thirds 
grants  for  local  transit  projects  pro- 
vided that  the  area  meets  certain  rather 
extensive  planning  requirements.  In 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  few  cities 
could  meet  these  planning  requirements 
immediately  and  that  considerable  time 
is  required  to  develop  adequate  plans,  the 
law  authorized  reduced  grants  of  50  per- 
cent for  urgently  needed  projects  in 
commimities  which  were  in  the  process 
of  planning  but  which  had  not  completed 
the  work.  Even  in  these  cases,  the  law 
requires  that  comprehensive  planning  be 
underway. 

The  1964  act  recognized  that  a  trans- 
portation crisis  exists  in  many  cities.  In 
spite  of  the  vital  importance  of  local 
mass  transit,  many  communities  are 
faced  today  with  a  substantial  curtail- 
ment or  outright  loss  of  service,  because 


the  farebox  cannot  support  the  cost  of 
necessary  replacement  and  new  invest- 
ment. 

For  example,  if  the  pending  grant  ap- 
plication of  the  M2issachusetts  Bay 
Transportation  Authority  for  a  project 
which  includes  acquisition  of  the  prin- 
cipal assets  of  the  Eastern  Massachu- 
setts Street  Railway  Co.  cannot  be  proc- 
essed under  the  emergency  provisions,  it 
seems  very  likely  that  Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts will  be  forced  to  discontinue 
service  due  to  steadily  increasing  operat- 
ing losses.  If  that  happens,  a  large  por- 
tion of  Massachusetts  surrounding  the 
Metropolitan  Boston  area  will  be  without 
bus  service. 

Similarly,  if  a  pending  joint  applica- 
tion of  the  Connecticut  Transportation 
Authority  and  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
muter Transportation  Authority  of  New 
York  for  a  capital  grant  to  modernize 
and  rehabilitate  commuter  rail  service  on 
the  New  Haven  Railroad  between  New 
Haven  and  New  York  City  cannot  be  ap- 
proved imder  the  emergency  provisions, 
there  is  serious  and  immediate  danger 
that  the  trustees  in  bankruptcy  who  have 
been  operating  thi.s  service  at  substantial 
annual  losses  for  a  number  of  years  will 
request  and  receive  permission  from  the 
district  court  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  discontinue  .«uch 
rail  commuter  operation.  This  would 
create  a  major  crisis  in  the  New  York 
metroEwUtan  area  by  vastly  increasing 
the  traffic  load  on  the  already  over- 
burdened area  highway  system. 

Similar  situations  of  urgent  need  and 
imminent  danger  of  loss  of  service  pre- 
vail in  Binghamton  and  Rome,  N.Y.;  in 
Altoona.  Pa.;  in  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.;  in 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.;  in  Oklahoma 
City;  in  Monroe,  La.;  and  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.;  and  none  of  these  cities  appear  to 
be  able  to  meet  the  full  planning  re- 
quirements for  at  least  1  year. 

The  administration  last  spring  recom- 
mended that  the  provision  be  extended 
throush  June  30.  1969.  but  this  resolu- 
tion does  not  go  quite  that  far  so  that 
the  Congress  will  have  a  further  chance 
to  review  the  program  before  that  date. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  mass  transit  prob- 
lems facing  our  cities  are  grave  indeed 
and  we  must  give  them  every  possible 
support  in  helping  toward  their  solution. 
I  urge  all  of  my  colleag'aes  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  adopt  the  resolution  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  so  that  the  50  percent 
grant  program  can  be  reactivated  very 
soon  and  give  assurance  :o  our  cities  and 
towns    that   the    Congress   realizes    the 
seriousness  of  the  transit  problems  facing 
them,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  extend- 
ing a  helping  hand  from  their  Federal 
Grovernment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  House 
Joint  Resolution  859,  is  a  simple  but 
very  important  piece  of  legislation  for 
the  many  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns 
around    our    country.    This    resolution 
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would  simply  extend  for  1  year — until 
November  1,  1968— section  5  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964. 

The  landmark  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1964  for  the  first  time  pro- 
vided Federal  assistance  to  urban  mass 
transportation  systems  located  in  both 
large  and  small  urban  areas.  It  provided 
funds  for  acquiring  and  improving  equip- 
ment, research,  development,  and  con- 
struction of  new  mass  transit  facilities 
up  to  two-thirds  of  the  net  project  costs, 
or  that  portion  that  could  not  be  financed 
from  fare  box  revenues.  In  order  to  re- 
ceive these  grants,  localities  had  to  ful- 
fill requirements  for  areawide  compre- 
hensive planning  and  an  areawide  mass 
transportation  program. 

Many  of  our  towns  and  cities  could  not 
meet  these  planning  requirements  im- 
mediately, so  for  this  reason  section  5 
of  the  program  was  enacted.  Section  5. 
or  the  emergency  provision,  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  carry  out  an  emergency 
program  of  grants  to  cover  one-half  of 
the  net  project  costs  in  localities  where 
planning  was  not  complete  but  an  urgent 
need  for  improvement  of  mass  transit 
facilities  was  demonstrated. 

Under  this  section  5  provision,  40  mass 
transit  projects  have  been  approved  for 
Federal  grants  totalling  $160  million. 
These  figures  represent  60  percent  of  the 
total  grants  made  under  the  Urban  Mass 
Transit  Act. 

The  urban  mass  transportation  pro- 
gram is  not  solely  a  program  of  grants 
to  our  large  urban  centers.  Many  of  our 
smaller  cities  have  participated  and  have 
received  substantial  grants,  resulting  In 
new  and  better  mass  transportation 
equipment  and  facilities.  I  can  honestly 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  smaller 
towns  and  cities  have  benefited  equally 
along  with  the  larger  cities,  particularly 
under  the  provisions  of  section  5. 

Many  of  our  smaller  towns  and  cities 
do  not  have  the  financial  means  or  the 
technical  manpower  to  complete  area- 
wide  comprehensive  planning.  The  fact 
that  they  cannot  complete  the  planning 
requirements  do  not  leave  them  out  in 
the  cold  insofar  as  capital  grants  are 
concerned.  They  can  and  do  participate 
under  the  50-percent  grant  procedure  of 
section  5.  This  provision  of  the  Mass 
Transportation  Act  for  which  we  are 
asking  this  one  year  extension  continues 
to  provide  all  our  urban  communities 
both  large  and  small,  the  opportunity  to 
operate  better  mass  transit  systems  for 
our  growing  population. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  section  5  emer- 
gency provision  expired  November  1  of 
this  year.  If  we  want  to  see  our  towns 
and  cities  continue  to  improve  their  mass 
transit  systems,  then  this  House  Joint 
Resolution  859  must  be  passed.  I  believe 
that  this  program  is  essential:  it  is  one 
of  those  programs  that  demonstrates  that 
the  Federal  Government  and  local  gov- 
ernments can  act  together  as  partners  to 
improve  our  citizens'  lives.  Here  speedier, 
safer,  more  comfortable,  and  less  con- 
gestive transportation  facilities  can  be 
provided  for  our  cities  and  towns. 

This  resolution  was  reported  out  of  the 
Honorable  Bill  Barrett's  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  unanimously  and  also  by  the 


full  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
unanimously  and  I  would  urge  the  House 
to  act  just  as  favorably  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Gray]. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gray  was 
allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

VISrrOSS'    CENTEB   act    op    1967 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  Members  who  are  here,  I  should 
like  to  announce  that  the  National  Visi- 
tors' Center  Act  of  1967  will  be  put  over 
until  Monday  next. 

I  do  want  to  take  just  a  moment  to  say 
that  this  is  a  very  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation. There  were  15  million  {people 
who  came  to  the  Nation's  Capital  last 
year.  Of  the  15  million,  less  than  30  per- 
cent were  guided  through  this  Capitol 
Building,  as  an  example.  Most  of  them 
left  frustrated.  They  could  not  find  places 
to  park  or  even  get  a  drink  of  water. 

Five  million  schoolchildren  came  here 
and  could  not  find  a  place  to  gather  and 
learn  about  their  Government  or  a  de- 
cent place  to  eat. 

This  is  a  very,  very  important  piece 
of  legislation  that  does  not  require  any 
Federal  funds  for  providing  these  facili- 
ties. The  railroads  will  put  up  all  of  the 
money  to  modernize  Union  Station,  pro- 
vide parking,  and  a  new  modern  train 
station  and  the  National  Park  Service 
will  lease  it.  The  revenue  will  be  recouped 
from  parking  fees  and  the  sale  of  food 
and  other  goods  and  services,  to  pay  the 
annual  lease  payments. 

I  am  making  this  statement  here  to- 
night out  of  respect  for  the  Members  who 
have  schedules  and  want  to  leave,  that 
we  are  putting  over  until  Monday,  this 
important  piece  of  legislation  so  that  it 
can  be  fully  understood  and  fully  dis- 
cussed. It  will  affect  the  image  of  our 
Government  and  certainly  the  lives  of 
millions  of  Americans  and  foreign  visi- 
tors who  come  here  each  year.  I  hope  all 
Members  can  be  here  Monday  to  take 
part  in  this  historic  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virgiiiia. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  if  he  could  find  a  way  to 
get  the  matter  brought  to  a  vote  right 
now,  I  beheve  we  could  pass  it. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  willing.  I  thank  my 
friend. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  have  been  here  a  few 
years,  and  I  have  heard  others  who  have 
taken  the  well  of  the  House  say  that  cer- 
tain projects  were  not  going  to  cost  the 
Federal  tajtpayers  any  money,  and  they 
all  turned  out  costing  them  money. 

Mr.  GRAY  I  gave  the  gentleman  a 
copy  of  the  hearings,  and  the  hearings 
are  replete  with  testimony  that  no  funds 
are  to  be  spent  on  construction.  The  bill 
is  self  explanatory-,  that  there  cannot  be 
a  dime  spent  until  the  facility  Is  ready 


for  public  use,  and  the  day  we  start  pay- 
ing the  rent  we  start  recouping  revenues 
from  parking  and  the  sale  of  goods  and 
services. 

I  might  say  to  my  friend  that  the  peo- 
ple from  Iowa  who  come  here  and  sit 
In  the  gallery  and  who  visit  Washmgton 
and  who  cannot  find  places  to  park  and 
do  not  know  where  to  go  and  what  to  see. 
are  just  as  frustrated  as  the  people  from 
any  place  else  In  the  country.  I  want  to 
say  to  the  gentleman,  I  am  indeed  sur- 
prised and  disappointed  that  he  would 
be  opposed  to  such  a  bill. 

If  I  have  remaining  time,  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  fur- 
ther. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  the 
gentleman  express  sympathy  for  the 
people  of  Iowa.  I  had  not  noted  It  pre- 
vious to  this  date. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Wait  a  minute,  now,  I 
want  the  gentleman  to  understand,  as 
a  member  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, we  were  very  sympathetic  on  that 
flood-control  project  at  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
last  year.  Your  people  were  covered  with 
water  and  we  authorized  It.  Also,  any 
other  project  that  has  ever  been  before 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  Iowa  has  had 
sympathetic  consideration  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  look  out  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  people  of  all  the  States,  including 
the  State  of  Iowa.  Will  the  gentleman 
please  join  us? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Barrett]. 

Mr.  HALL,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  BARRETT.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 

Mr.  HALL,  I  would  simply  like  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  gentleman.  The  gentle- 
man visited  with  me  since  the  colloquy 
during  the  consideration  of  the  rule 
which  makes  In  order  consideration  of 
House  Resolution  965,  Also  in  response 
to  a  statement  made  by  my  colleague 
from  Missouri  who  was  handling  the 
rule  at  the  time,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  offered  to  have  hearings 
held  in  order  to  perfect  any  defects 
which  might  evolve  or  at  least  to  con- 
sider any  bill  that  we  might  submit  to- 
ward amending  section  13(c)  of  the 
Mass  Transit  Act. 

We  all  know  that  we  are  here  to 
extend  for  1  year  section  5  of  the 
Mass  Transit  Act  and  that  it  would 
require  a  special  rule  to  have  amend- 
ed 13(c).  I  certainly  want  to  state 
that  I  will  submit  such  legislation.  I  do 
not  Intend  to  prolong  the  debate  to- 
night. I  appreciate  the  attitude  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  who  has 
conditionally  agreed  to  Intercede  In  this 
particularly  vexing  case  which  brought 
this  to  my  attention.  He  Is  certainly  a 
gentleman  and,  as  always.  Is  a  worthy 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania believe  that  It  was  ever  Intended 
that  this  section  13 <c)  about  which  we 
have  talked  In  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  House  when  this 
bill  was  up  for  suspension  should  be  used 
to  obtain  for  employees  any  new  rights 
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not  previously  existing  before  and  con- 
templated In  the  HUD  Federal  grant  for 
improving  mass  transit? 

Mr  BARRETT.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  that  Is  the  thing  that 
I  am  most  concerned  with  here  In  hav- 
ing hearings  on  this  bill  as  early  as  pos- 
sible I  think  that  the  gentleman  Is  de- 
serving of  help  and  we  want  to  give  him 
help  and  we  will  as  soon  as  possible  at 
the  right  time.  I  will  say  that  I  wUl  do 
everything  I  can  to  cooperate  with  him. 
Mr  HALL.  I  appreciate  that.  Does  the 
trentleman  feel  It  was  Intended  to  Insure 
that  no  rights  were  lost  as  a  result  of 
a  takeover  situation,  for  example,  from 
a  privately  owned  company  by  a  munic- 
ipally owned  company  subsequent  to 
the  passage  of  the  Mass  Transit  Act? 
This  does  not  apply  to  my  home  situa- 
tion, because,  as  I  said  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  rule,  it  has  been  a  pub- 
licly owned  transportation  utility  for 
over  21  years.  Does  the  gentleman  not 
agree  with  me  that  it  was  never  intended 
to  assure  that  no  rights  were  lost  as  a 
result  of  the  takeover  situation? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman after  we  hold  hearings  you  and 
I  can  certainly  talk  together  on  this  and 
we  will  be  able  to  answer  these  questions 
which  seem  to  be  very  complicated. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  consideration.  I  want  to  say  I  fail  to 
understand  how  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
could  subrogate  his  authority  to  an  out- 
side, nongovernmental  imion  or  find  that 
the  acquisition  himself  of  new  buses  or 
aij-  conditioning  would  jeopardize  the 
rights  of  any  employees.  It  seems  to  me 
as  though  It  would  only  bring  more  busi- 
ness and  put  them  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis  and  make  their  jobs  easier. 

I  thank  the  gentleman.  Because  under 
the  Missouri  law  public  utilities  are  pre- 
cluded by  the  law.  In  the  encoded  stat- 
utes, from  signing  a  collective-bargaining 
agreement  with  any  such  organization. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  fmther  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Fiso]. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  realizing  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  I  shall  not  consume  much 
time,  except  to  say  that  I  join  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Barrett]  In  request- 
ing favorable  consideration  of  this 
legislation. 

In  a  nutshell.  House  Joint  Resolution 
859  would  extend  the  emergency  provi- 
sions of  the  urban  mass  transporatlon 
program  for  1  year.  The  provision  ex- 
pired on  November  1. 

This  extension  is  essential  because  the 
emergency  provisions  of  the  urban  mass 
transportation  program  are  In  many 
ways  the  heart  of  the  program.  Grants 
under  the  emergency  program  are  given 
for  half  of  the  cost  of  a  transportation 
project  Instead  of  the  usual  two-thirds 
in  situations  where  there  is  an  Immediate 
and  pressing  need  for  the  grant.  This  Is 
a  great  help  to  localities  which  have  not 
yet  met  the  areawide  planning  pre- 
requisite of  two-thirds  grants.  As  anyone 


familiar  with  the  pattern  of  mass  trans- 
portation grants  will  admit,  most  of  the 
grants  made  under  the  program  are 
emergency  grants.  Only  a  minority  of 
localities  quaUfy  for  the  two-thirds 
grants.  Most  communities  are  getting  the 
50-percent  emergency  provision  grants. 

I  do  not  want  to  Imply  that  the  locali- 
ties getting  the  50-percent  grants  cannot 
qualify  for  the  additional  money.  They 
can.  They  get  3  years  to  do  so.  But  this 
does  not  change  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  original  awards  are  made  xmder  the 
emergency  provisions,  and  If  these 
awards  carmot  be  made,  then  most  com- 
mimltles  are  going  to  find  It  difficult  If 
not  impossible  to  get  Federal  mass  trans- 
portation money. 

As  our  committee  report  states,  the 
process  of  meeting  the  planning  and  pro- 
graming requirements  Is  particularly 
complex  and  time  consuming.  Many 
small  communities  do  not  have  the 
necessary  staff  assistance.  It  may  be  that 
we  will  have  to  deemphasize  some  of 
these  requirements,  but  for  the  moment, 
the  needs  of  the  mass  transportation 
program  are  clear:  It  Is  imperative  that 
we  extend  the  emergency  provisions  of 
the  program  for  another  year. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  people  of 
the  State  of  New  York  this  past  election 
voted  in  favor  of  a  $21/2  billion  transpor- 
tation bond  issue.  This  is  a  clear  Indica- 
tion of  the  people's  desire  to  help  them- 
selves In  pressing  transportation  prob- 
lems. 

If  I  may  briefly  discuss  the  entire  mass 
transportation  program.  It  seems  In 
order  to  point  out  that  this  program 
works  for  towns  both  big  and  little.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  emergency  section  of 
the  program  is  most  important  to  small- 
and  medium-sized  cities. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  lend  their  support  to  this  leg- 
islation. It  Is  essential  to  an  important 
part  of  the  mass  transportation  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Price!. 

Mr  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  citv  of  Amarillo,  Tex.,  has  been  try- 
ing for  more  than  a  year  now  to  obtain 
a  grant  under  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1964  for  new  buses.  The 
Amarillo  Transit  System  is  owned  and 
operated  by  the  city  of  Amarillo  and 
under  Texas  law.  the  city  cannot  enter 
into  a  collective-bargaining  contract 
with  a  labor  organization  respecting 
wages,  hours,  or  conditions  of  employ- 
ment of  public  employees. 

The  city  manager  and  the  city  at- 
torney of  Amarillo  have  conferred  and 
corresponded  at  length  with  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Under  Secretarj'  of 
Labor,  but  to  no  avail. 

The  Amalgamated  Transit  Union  In- 
sists that  the  city  of  Amarillo  circumvent 
the  law  In  order  to  comply  with  their 
demands.  The  city  of  Amarillo  has  re- 
fused to  do  this  and  has,  therefore,  been 
denied  approval  of  the  grant. 

Mr.    Chairman,   I   will   Insert   In   the 

Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

a  letter  and  enclosures  from  Mr.  John  S. 

Stiff,  city  manager,  city  of  Amarillo.  Tex. 

I  would  like  to  call  particular  atten- 


tion to  the  comparison  of  pay  and  benefits 
of  the  former  Amarillo  Bus  Co.  and  the 
Amarillo  Transit  System.  It  Is  obvious 
that  the  Amalgamated  Transit  Union  Is 
more  interested  in  its  bargaining  rights, 
even  to  the  point  of  circumventing  Texas 
law  or  attempting  to  force  a  change  In 
the  law  than  they  are  in  the  pay  and 
welfare  of  Amarillo  transit  workers.  As 
the  comparison  shows,  all  pay  and  bene- 
fits are  much  better  under  the  Amarillo 
Transit  System  than  uiider  Amarillo  Bus 

Co. 

The  city  of  Amarillo  did  not  sever  any 
contract  or  agreement  with  the  Amaril- 
lo Bus  Co.,  but,  rather,  was  served  a  30- 
day  notice  of  discontinuance  of  service 
with  a  nonnegotiable  offer  by  the  Amaril- 
lo Bus  Co.  to  seU  the  system  to  the  city. 
The  city  bought  buses  elsewhere  for 
about  half  of  tlie  nonnegotiable  offer  and 
reluctantly  went  into  the  transit  busi- 
ness. 

Tine  city  is  badly  in  need  of  improve- 
ments to  the  system  and  has  made  an 
honest  effort  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964  and  has,  in  fact  except 
for  the  ridiculous  interpretation  of  sec- 
tion 13' c  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  city  of  Amarillo 
cannot  negotiate  with  nonexistent  em- 
ployees of  a  nonexistent  company  and 
cannot,  under  Texas  statutes,  enter  into 
a  contract  agreement  with  a  labor  union. 

Amarillo  Transit  System  employees 
have  not.  in  fact,  asked  for  anyone  to 
represent  them. 

Section  13 'O  should  be  amended  to 
clarify  the  legislative  mtent  and  insure 
that  administrative  procedures  comply 
with  that  intent. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

CITT  OF  Amabulo,  Tkx., 

October  19,1967. 

Hon.  Bob  Price, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Price:  I  had  a  nice 
visit  wltti  Nolan  McKeon  of  your  office  oa 
Monday  of  this  week  pertaining  to  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  City  of  AmarlUo  and  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  concerning  the  request  by 
the  City  of  Amarillo  for  a  Grant  under  the 
Urban  Transportation  Act  of  1964. 

Last  evening  the  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions m  Amarillo  carried  Items  pertaining  to 
this  which  made  It  appear  as  though  the 
City  of  Amarillo  had  not  pursued  this  re- 
quest and  that  the  fault  was  with  us  and 
not  the  Department  of  Labor.  In  order  for 
you  to  be  able  to  have  the  full  background 
on  our  request,  I  am  enclosing  copies  of  let- 
ters and  Information  which  we  have  previ- 
ously transmitted,  as  follows: 

1.  Letter  dated  December  1,  1966  to  Mr, 
James  J.  Reynolds  and  an  attachment  show- 
ing employee  benefits; 

2.  Letter  dated  January  3,  1967  to  Mr. 
James  J.  Reynolds; 

3.  Letter  dated  January  3,  1967  to  Mr. 
W.  B.  Hurd; 

4.  Letter  of  March  30,  1967  from  Mr.  James 
J.  Reynolds.  Under  Secretary  of  Labor  set- 
ting forth  his  decision  on  our  request. 

In  addition  to  this  correspondence,  I  am 
also  enclosing  copies  of  letters  pertaining  to 
Union  correspondence  from  Amalgamated 
Transit  Union  to  Mr.  James  J.  Beynolds, 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor,  as  follows: 

5.  Letter  dated  October  7,  1966  to  Mr. 
Reynolds  from  Amalgamated  Transit  Union; 

6.  Letter  dated  October  10,  1966  to  Mr. 
Reynolds  from  C.  J.  Taylor,  City  Attorney 
for  the  City  of  AmarlUo: 
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7.  Letter  dated  October  24.  1966  to  Mr. 
Reynolds    from    the    Amalgamated    Transit 

Union: 

8.  Letter  dated  October  28,  1966  to  Mr. 
Reynolds  from  the  Amalgamated  Transit 
Union. 

I  believe,  after  you  have  had  time  to  read 
the  above  enclosures,  you  will  concur  that 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  did  turn  us 
down  because  we  did  not  recognize  the 
Union. 

At  any  time  anyone  connected  with  the 
City  of  Amarlllo  may  be  of  assistance  to  you 
in  any  way,  please  feel  free  to  call  on  us. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  S.  Stiff, 

City  Manager. 
Enclosures. 

CrrY  OF  Am.\rillo.  Tex.. 

December  1.  1966. 
Re:    City  of   .\marlUo.  Tex.,   application   for 
a  grant  for  purchase  of  bus  equipment. 
Mr.  James  J.  Reynolds. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington,  B.C. 
De.\r   Mr.    Reynolds:    We    appreciate   the 
courtesies   extended    to    us   In    our   meeting 


In  your  office  on  November  28.  1966,  and  we 
are  enclosing  a  comparison  of  the  employee 
benefits  under  the  Amarlllo  Bus  Company 
and  under  the  Amarlllo  Transit  System  as 
created  and  operated  by  the  City  of  Ama- 
rlllo. The  total  cost  on  Page  Three  Is  based 
upon  an  employee  with  one  to  ten  years  of 
service. 

We  would  like  to  call  your  attention  again 
to  Article  5154c  of  the  Revised  Civil  Statutes 
of  Texas  which  provides  that  no  municipal 
corporation  shall  enter  Into  a  collective 
bargaining  contract  with  a  Labor  organiza- 
tion respecting  wages,  hours,  or  conditions 
of  employment  of  public  employees.  This 
statute  also  provides  that  any  such  contract 
entered  Into  by  a  municipal  corporation 
shall  be  null  and  void. 

The  public  policy  of  the  State  of  Texas  has 
declared  and  by  this  statute  Is  that  It  Is 
against  the  public  policy  of  this  state  for  any 
municipal  corpwratlon  to  enter  into  a  collec- 
tive bargaining  contract  with  a  labor 
organization. 

We  would  also  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Amarlllo  Bus  Company 
was  a  private  corporation  that  had  entered 
into  a  collective  bargaining  contract  with  a 


labor  organization  for  its  employees.  This 
company  ceased  operating  Its  business  in  the 
City  of  Amarlllo  on  November  27.  1966,  at 
6:00  A.M.  Since  this  company  no  longer 
exists  it  may  be  that  there  is  no  collective 
bargaining  contract  in  existence  between  the 
employees  of  this  company  and  Amarlllo  Bus 
Company. 

The  Amarlllo  Transit  System  Is  a  depart- 
ment of  the  City  of  Amarlllo,  Texas,  and  is 
a  new  transportation  system  unrelated  to 
or  connected  with  the  old  Amarlllo  Bus  Com- 
pany.  All  employees  of  the  Amarlllo  Transit 
System  are  new  employees  and  are  governed 
by  the  personnel  rules  of  the  City  of  Ama- 
rlllo. We  are  also  enclosing  a  copy  of  our 
Personnel  Rules. 

There  Is  no  collective  bargaining  agreement 
In  existence  between  any  employees  of  the 
Amarlllo  Transit  System  and  the  City  of 
Amarillo. 

U  you  desire  any  further  Information  on 
this  matter,  please  contact  the  undersigned 
and  we  will  be  most  happy  to  furnish  you 
whatever  information  you  desire. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  S.  Stiff, 

City  Manager. 


COMPARISON  OF  AMARILLO  BUS  CO.  AND  AMARILLO  TRANSIT  SYSTEM  EMPLOYEE  BENEFITS 


Benefit 


Amarlllo  Bus  Co. 


Amarlllo  Bus 
Co.  cost 


Amarlllo  Transit  System 


Amarlllo 

Transit 

System  cost 


Lite  insurance 

Hospitalization  and  accident  insurance. 
Retirement 


Sick  leave 

Annual  leave. 


Jl,500  coverage 

Employee  pays  $10  58  per  month  for  coverage  of  him- 

selt  and  family 
No  benefit , - 


.do. 


Holidays 

Social  security 

Overtime  pay.. 

Injury  leave  (includes  first  aid  safety). 


After  1  year,  6  days.... 
After  2  years.  7  days... 
After  3  years,  8  days.. 
After  4  years,  9  days... 
After  5  years,  14  days. 
2  per  year 


'  $10. 00    $3,000  coverage;  employee  pays  $0.40  per  montti  and  remainder 
paid  by  Amarillo  Transit  System. 
0    Employee  covered  at  no  cost.  Employee  pays  $11.07  for  coverage 

of  his  family. 
0    It  employee  tias  not  reached  his  50th  birthday    the  Amarillo 
Transit  System  pays  10  percent  ot  gross  income  into  the  TMRS 
and  the  employee  pays  5  percent. 

15  days  per  year.  Unlimited  accrual  ol  sick  leave  and  will  pay  up  to 

90  days  upon  termination  at  the  rate  ot  pay  employee  is  making, 
and  not  at  the  rate  it  was  accrued. 

1  to  10  years.  2  calendar  weeks 

10  to  20  years.  3  calendar  weeks. 

20  years  or  over,  4  calendar  weeks 


Paid  by  employer,  at  $3.65  per  week  (based  on  60-hour 

week) 
Employee  paid  straight  time  for  all  overtime 


69.60 
81.20 
92.80 
104.40 
162. 40 
23.20 

189.  80 


Covered  by  workmen's  compensation.  Paid  by  em- 
ployer. 


Military  leave No  benefit. 


Jury  leave 

Death  leave- 

Employee  parking. 
Seniority 


.do. 
.do. 


Transportation  use. 


Credit  union 

Training  and  tuition. 


None. 

No  financial  benefit  (assignment  pasted  according  to 
seniority:  vacation  periods  selected  by  seniority). 

Employee  and  his  family  could  ride  on  any  Amarlllo 
Bus  Co.  bus  at  any  time  at  no  charge. 

None 

No  benefit 


6  per  year.  It  employee  works  on  a  holiday,  he  is  paid  at  regular 

pay  and  given  an  additional  day  ot  annual  leave  at  full  pay. 
Paid  by  employer,  at  $3.11  per  week  (based  on  40-hour  week) 

Employee  paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-halt  for  work  beyond 

40  hours  per  week. 
Paid  lull  salary  and  all  medical  expenses  up  to  1  year  and  then 
guaranteed  60  percent  of  gross  pay  until  retired  on  pension  or 
returned  to  duty. 

Paid  full  salary  up  to  15  calendar  days  in  addition  to  military  com- 
pensation. 

Paid  full  salary  while  serving  as  juror  in  addition  to  court  pay 

Up  to  3  days'  leave  with  pay  for  death  in  immediate  family 

Free  employee  parking  ._ _ 

Awarded  $2  per  month  tor  each  year's  service  up  to  25  years  for 
seniority  (assignments  and  vacation  selections  to  be  determined 
by  transit  manager). 

Employee  has  free  tare  within  limits  of  performing  his  duties 

Services  of  the  City  Employee  Federal  Credit  Union  are  available. 

Employee  training  conducted  at  city's  expense.   City  will  pay 

tuition  for  outside  training  if  directly  related  to  employee's  job. 


$19.32 
58.92 

301.60 

222.00 


148.00 
222.00 
296.00 


88.80 
161.72 


222.00 


44.40 
91.00 
$24. OC 


Total  cost. 


3 $520. 30 


1,381.76 


I  Estimated. 

January  3, 1967. 
Mr.  James  J.  Reynolds. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor.  Department  of 

Labor,  Washington,  DC. 
Re:  Application  for  capital  grant.  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act. 
Dear  Mr.  Reynolds:  The  City  of  Amarlllo 
is  in  urgent  need  of  a  decision  In  regard  to 
our  {xinding  application  for  a  grant  under 
the  Mass  Transp>ortatlon  Act. 

On  December  1.  1966,  I  furnished  you  the 
information  which  you  requested  as  the  re- 
sult of  my  visit  with  you  in  your  office.  Your 
earliest  attention  to  this  matter  would  be 
sincerely  appreciated  since  our  existing  prob- 
lems need  immediate  attention. 
Yours  very  truly, 

John  8.  Stipf, 

City  Manager. 


'  Plus  workmen's  compensation. 


January  3,  1967. 
Re;    Application    for    capital    grant.    Urban 

Mass  Transportation  Act. 
Mr.  W.  B.  HtJRD, 

Office    of     Transportation,    Department    of 
Health  and  Welfare,  Urban  Development, 
Housing    and    Home    Finance    Agency, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Hurd;  The  status  of  the  request 
of  the  City  of  .Amarlllo  for  a  grant  under  the 
Mass  Transportation  Act  Is  urgently  needed. 
since  we  have  now  been  operating  buses  more 
than  thirty  days  and  have  been  forced  to  ex- 
pend funds  prior  to  being  approved  for  par- 
ticipation through  HUD. 

It  would  be  sincerely  appreciated  If  you 
could  give  me  the  status  of  our  request. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  S.  Stiff, 

City  Manager. 


U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  30, 1967. 
Mr.  John  Stiff, 
City  Manager,  City  of  Amarillo,  Tex. 

Dear  Mh.  Stiff:  This  wUl  confirm  the  In- 
formation I  gave  you  In  our  telephone  con- 
versation on  March  27,  1967,  regarding  the 
application  from  the  City  of  Amarlllo  for  a 
grant  under  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964. 

As  I  explained,  Section  13(c)  of  the  Act 
requires  that  as  a  condition  of  Federal  assist- 
ance, "fair  and  equitable  arrangements  are 
made,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  to  protect  the  Interests  of  employees 
affected  by  such  assistance."  The  law  further 
requires  that  "such  protective  arrangements 
shall  include,  without  being  limited  to,  such 
provisions  as  may  be  necessary  for  (1)  the 
preservation  of  rights,  privileges,  and  bene- 
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««  /including  continuation  of  pension  rights 
!!i  benefits)  under  existing  collective  bar- 
*°^lng  agreements  or  otherwise;  (2)  the 
Ctinuatlon  of  collective  bargaining  rights; 
?7  the  protection  of  individual  employees 
l«inst  a  worsening  of  their  positions  with 
J^t  to  their  employment;  (4)  assurances 
^^ployment  to  employees  of  acquired 
mass  transportation  systems  and  priority  of 
n^Dioyment  of  employees  terminated  or 
fid  off;  and  (5)  paid  training  or  retraining 
nroerams.  Such  arrangements  shall  Include 
orovisions  protecting  Individual  employees 
kaainst  a  worsening  of  their  positions  with 
^soect  to  their  employment  which  shall  In 
no  event  provide  benefits  less  than  those 
«tablished  pursuant  to  Section  5(2)  (f)  of 
Se  Act  of  February  4,  1887  (24  Stat.  379), 
al  amended.  The  contract  for  the  granting  of 
Tnv  such  assistance  shall  specify  the  terms 
and  conditions   of    the   protective    arrange- 

In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  under 
the  statute,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  en- 
couraged the  parties,  that  Is  the  applicant 
and /or  the  operating  company  on  the  one 
Hand  and  the  representatives  of  the  em- 
ployees on  the  other,  to  develop  mutually 
acceptable  arrangements  to  protect  the  In- 
terests of  employees  who  may  be  actually  or 
potentially  affected. 

4s  you  will  note,  under  sub-section  (2) 
al50ve'  there  must  be  a  guarantee  of  a  con- 
tinuation of  collective  bargaining  rights,  as 
well  as  the  other  reqtiirements  of  Section 
13(c)  of  the  Act.  These  requirements  must 
be  met,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of 
statutory  impediments  under  State  or  local 

law. 
A  number   of   States   and   municipalities 

have  been  able  to  overcome  such  impedi- 
ments through  adoption  of  one  or  another 
alternative  which  provides  them  with  the 
necessary  latitude  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Federal  statute  within  the  limitations 
of  local  law.  For  example,  transit  authorities 
have  been  established  In  certain  instances 
which  are  empowered  to  deal  with  employees 
in  the  same  fashion  as  a  private  company. 
Other  approaches  call  for  the  turning  over 
of  the  operations  of  the  system  to  a  manager, 
or  to  a  management  company,  which  can  act 
as  the  "employer-agent"  of  the  governmental 
agency,  and  thus  retain  the  private  employ- 
ment status  of  the  employees. 

A  study  of  the  Instant  case  shows  that 
none  of  the  accepUble  solutions  Is  present. 
As  I  understand  the  facts,  the  City  of  Ama- 
rlllo holds  that  under  Texas  law  it  cannot 
recognize  or  contract  with  the  Amalgamated 
Transit  Union  and  feels  that  it  cannot  estab- 
lish an  operating  authority  or  engage  an  op- 
erating manager. 

In  our  conversation  and  otherwise,  the 
City  has  taken  the  position  that  the  events 
which  have  transpired  In  Amarlllo  do  not 
constitute  a  "takeover'  of  the  private  opera- 
tions but  were.  In  fact,  the  establishment  of 
a  new  system  to  meet  the  needs  of  Its  citizens 
after  the  private  operator  ceased  operations. 
I  am  not  In  a  position  to  dispute  your 
Judgment  of  the  facts  surrounding  this  mat- 
ter or  the  motives  of  the  City:  however,  it  is 
our  Judgment  that  what  has  occurred  was 
so  Intimately  related  to  the  original  appUca- 
tlon  for  Federal  assistance  as  to  be  part  and 
parcel  of  the  proposed  project. 

The  situations  in  Dallas  and  In  Abilene 
are  not  comparable  with  that  In  Amarlllo. 
The  Dallas  takeover  occurred  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  Act  and  the  protections 
provided  by  the  Act  did  not  require  the  con- 
tinuation of  collective  bargaining.  In  Abi- 
lene the  City  had  been  operating  the  system 
since  November  1964  and  the  application  waa 
not  filed  until  June  1966.  In  the  case  of 
Amarlllo,  the  union  maintained  It*  represen- 
tation until  at  least  November  1966,  which 
postdated  the  date  of  the  application  by  a 
considerable  period. 
I  have  given  this  matter  very  serious  con- 
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slderatlon.  I  can  see  no  course,  tinder  the 
circumstances,  other  than  to  find  that  the 
City  of  Amarillo  is  not  eligible  to  receive  the 
Federal  assistance  requested  and  I  am  so 
notifying  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  make  It  perfectly 
clear  that  the  Department  of  Labor  stands 
ready  to  assist  you  In  any  way  possible  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  Section  13(c)  of 
the  Act:  we  cannot,  however,  approve  an  ap- 
plication which  does  not  in  any  way  refiect 
the  requirements  of  the  statute. 
Sincerely, 

James  J.  Reynolds. 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor. 


Amalgamated  Transit  Union, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  7,  1966. 
Re  application  of  the  city  of  Amarlllo.  Tex., 
for   a    capital    grant    under   the    Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964. 
Hon.  James  J.  Reynolds, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Reynolds:  This  Is  to  advise  you 
of  the  interest  of  our  Amarillo  Local  Division 
1424  m  the  above  project. 

This  Local  presently  represents  at  least 
21  employees  of  the  Amarlllo  Bus  Company 
who  will  be  affected  If  federal  assistance  Is 
granted. 

We  respectfully  request  that  you  furnish 
this  office  with  such  detailed  information  as 
can  be  made  available  regarding  this  project 
and  that  vour  approval  under  Section  13(c) 
of  the  Act  be  withheld,  unless  and  until  the 
city  of  Amarillo  negotiates  suitable  employee 
protective  arrangements  with  the  A.T.U.,  as 
the  duly  authorized  bargaining  representa- 
tive of  the  employees  In  question. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  M.  Elliott, 
hitermxtional  President. 


City  of  Amarillo,  Tex. 

October  10.  1966. 
Re    application    of    city    of    Amarlllo,    Tex., 
for   a    capital    grant   under    the   Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964. 
Hon.  James  J.  Reynolds. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor.  Department  of 
Labor.  Washinaton.  DC. 
De.ar  Mk.  Reynolds:  The  City  of  Amarlllo 
Is  m  receipt  of  a  letter  dated  October  7,  1966, 
from  John   M.  Elliott,   International   Presi- 
dent  of   the   Amalgamated   Transit   Union, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC    20016,  m  which  he  requests  that  your 
approval  under  Section  13(c)  of  the  Act  be 
withheld,  unless  and  until  the  City  of  Ama- 
rlllo negotiates  suitable  employee  protective 
arrangements  with  the  Amalgamated  Transit 
Union   as   the   duly   authorized   bargaining 
representative  of  the  employees  of  Amarlllo 
Bus  Companv  In  Amarlllo.  Texas. 

We  are  at  the  present  time  negotiating 
with  the  Amarlllo  Bus  Company  on  the  mat- 
ter of  the  purchase  of  said  company  by  the 
Cltv  of  Amarlllo,  and  the  City  of  Amarlllo 
has"  made  an  application  for  a  capital  grant 
under  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 

of  1964 

Your  attention  Is  called  to  Article  5154c  of 
the  Revised  Civil  Statutes  of  Texas,  1925,  as 
amended,  which  prohibits  the  City  of  Ama- 
rlllo from  entering  into  a  collective  bargain- 
ing contract  with  any  labor  organization  and 
from  recognizing  any  labor  organization  as 
the  bargaining  agent  for  any  group  of  public 
employees.  ,  ^ 

Please  advise  If  the  letter  from  John  M. 
Elliott  of  the  Amalgamated  Transit  Union 
win  cause  anv  delay  in  the  consideration  of 
the  appUcatldn  of  the  City  of  Amarlllo  for  a 
capital  grant  under  the  Urban  Mass  Trana- 
portatlon  Act. 

Very  truly  yours, 

0.  J.  Tatlor,  Jr., 

City  Attorney. 


Amalgamated  Transtt  Union, 

October  24, 1966. 
Hon.  James  J.  Reynolds. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor.  Department  of 
Labor.  Washington,  D.C. 
Deak  Mr.  Reynolds:  This  Is  with  further 
reference  to  the  application  of  the  city  of 
Amarlllo.  Texas,  for  a  capital  grant  under 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964. 
Please   be   advised   that  on  Tuesday,   Oc- 
tober   18.  1966.    our    International    General 
Executive     Board     Member     Connally     and 
President  Peek,  of  our  Local  Division  1424, 
met  with   Amanllo  City  Manager  Stiff  and 
City  Attorney  Taylor  concerning  the   city's 
application    to    acquire    the    assets    of    the 
Amarlllo    Bus    Company     (which    currently 
employs  our  members)   and  to  operate  such 
system  as  a  department  of  the  city  under 
the  control  of  a  city  commission. 

The  City  Attorney  took  the  position  that 
the  cltv  was  foreclosed  from  negotiating 
with  us  for  suitable  employee  protections 
for  our  members  whose  Jobs  may  be  af- 
fected. He  stated  that  Texas  law  prohibit* 
the  citv  from  entering  into  a  collective  bar- 
gaining contract  with  any  labor  organization 
and  from  recognizing  any  labor  organiza- 
tion as  the  bargaining  representative  for 
any  group  of  public  employees. 

Our  Union  representatives  pointed  out 
that  it  Is  quite  possible.  Texas  law  notwlth- 
standing,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Sec. 
13(CI  concerning  collective  bargaining, 
through  use  of  the  so-called  "Memphis 
formula"  or  other  similar  arrangements  pre- 
serving our  members'  status  as  private  em- 
ployees, subject  to  the  coverage  of  the  fed- 
eral labor  laws. 

The  Citv  Attorney  responded  that  the  city 
had  no  Intention  of  resorting  to  such  a  sub- 
terfuge, by  contract,  to  a  private  operator  or 
otherwise,  circumventing  Texas  state  law. 
The  city  was.  In  turn,  put  on  notice  that  the 
Union  had  no  Intention  of  permitting  the 
city  to  circumvent  any  of  the  requirements  of 
fed'eral  law.  Including  these  relating  to  the 
preservation  of  collective  bargaining  rights. 
Please  be  advised,  therefore,  that  any  fu- 
ture good  faith  efforts  on  our  part  to  enter 
into  negotiations  ^ith  the  city  for  suitable 
emplovee  protective  arrangements  are  likely 
to  prove  fruitless,  without  your  Intervention 
and  assistance. 

In  our  view,  the  city  should  be  informed 
without  delav.  that  It  cannot  qualify  for  fed- 
eral funds  for  this  project  If  it  does  not  make 
suitable  arrangements  to  preserve  the  right 
of  our  members  to  engage  In  full  collective 
bargaining. 

You  will  recall  that  It  was  only  upon  denial 
of  Its  original  application,  that  the  city  of 
Albuquerque.  New  Mexico,  found  It  necessary 
and  desirable  to  make  appropriate  changes 
In  New  Mexico  state  law  so  that  collective 
bargaining  could  continue. 
Sincerely  vours. 

John  M.  Elliott, 
International  President. 


Amalgamated    Transit   Union, 
Washington.  D.C,  October  28,  1968. 
Hon.  James  J.  Reynolds, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Reynolds:  We  wish  to  report 
these  further  developments  with  regard  to 
the  application  of  the  city  of  Amarlllo,  Texaa. 
for  a  capital  grant  under  the  Urban  Maas 
Transportation  Act  of  1964. 

We  are  Informed  by  our  local  representa- 
tives in  AmarUlo  that  the  City  has  apparent- 
ly abandoned  altogether  Its  plan  to  purchase 
the  assets  of  the  existing  private  company. 
Amarlllo  Bus  Company,  whose  employees  are 
represented  by  our  Local  Division  1424.  In- 
stead, the  Cltv  has  pubUcly  armounced  that 
it  proposes  to  set  up  its  own  pubUc  transit 
system  to  begin  operations  November  27 
when  the  private  employer  Is  currently  sched- 
tiled  to  suspend  operations.  It  has  also  been 
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announced  that  the  City  will  obtain  buses 
to  operate  the  system  from  the  Dallas  Transit 
System.  We  do  not,  at  the  present  time,  know 
whether  these  arrangements  with  the  City 
of  Dallas  are  firm  or  whether  they  call  for 
the  lease  or  purchase  of  the  buses  Involved. 

Upon  learning  of  the  change  in  the  City's 
plana,  our  International  General  Executive 
Board  Member  Connally  and  our  Local  Divi- 
sion President  Peek  had  a  meeting  with  As- 
sistant City  Manager  Leland  Nelson  and  City 
Attorney  Taylor  on  Thursday,  October  27, 
and  discussed  with  them  what  eflecc  this 
change  in  the  City's  plans  would  have  upon 
the  drivers'  employment  and  the  Union's 
representative  status. 

According  to  the  City  officials,  the  City 
proposes  to  offer  Jobs  to  the  employees  of 
the  present  Company,  represented  by  our 
Local  Union,  as  new  employees,  provided  they 
can  pass  physical  examinations  and  meet 
other  qualifications  Imposed  by  the  City.  No 
assurances  of  employment  have  been  given 
at  this  point  to  any  of  those  now  working 
for  the  private  company.  Those  selected  for 
employment  with  the  City  will  be  deprived 
of  all  their  prior  seniority  credits  and  will 
begin  as  new  men  even  though  they  may  have 
had  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  prior  serv- 
ice. Only  those  under  fifty  years  of  age  on 
their  employment  date  will  be  eligible  to 
participate  In  the  City's  pension  plan.  Those 
hired  will  be  given  civil  service  status  and 
will  be  required  to  process  grievances  in  ac- 
cordance vrtth  the  City's  regular  practices 
under  civil  service  rules. 

The  City's  position  continues  to  be  that 
Texas  state  law  forbids  the  City  to  recognize 
and  deal  with  the  Union  as  the  bargaining 
representative  of  these  employees,  although 
It  may  be  possible  for  the  Union  to  partici- 
pate in  the  grievance  process  to  a  limited 
extent.  Employees  wages  will  be  unilaterally 
established  by  the  City  and  raised  from  the 
present  SI. 40  an  hour  rate  to  $1.85. 

The  City  indicated  that  it  continues  to  be 
Interested  In  obtaining  federal  assistance  in 
aid  of  the  transit  system  and  apparently  be- 
lieves It  will  be  enabled  to  avoid  the  require- 
ments of  Sec.  13(c)  of  the  Act  by  revising 
its  application  so  that  It  will  no  longer  In- 
volve acquisition  of  the  assets  of  the  existing 
private  operator. 

We  submit  that  neither  the  revision  of 
this  project  to  eUmlnate  the  acquisition  of 
the  private  company  nor  any  other  change 
In  the  City's  proposal  for  federal  assistance 
under  the  Act  can  assist  the  City  in  Its  ob- 
vious efforts  to  circumvent  the  labor  require- 
ment of  the  Act,  and  In  particular  those 
relating  to  the  continuation  of  collective 
bargaining  rights. 

The  fact  remains  that  under  Sections  3(c) 
and  13(c)  of  the  Act.  as  amended,  no  project 
may  be  approved  for  assistance  unless  fair 
and  equitable  arrangements  have  been  made, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to 
assure  the  continuation  of  any  collective 
bargaining  rights  which  existed  or  were 
otherwise  available  to  employees  on  or  after 
July  9.  1964.  the  effective  date  of  the  Act. 
and  to  avoid  elimination  or  curtailment  of 
any  such  rights.  Section  13  requires,  as  a 
condition  of  "any  assistance  under  section 
3  of  this  Act"  that  the  Interests  of  affected 
employees  be  safeguarded  by  specific  protec- 
tive arrangements.  Inserted  In  the  contract 
of  assistance,  which  "shall  Include,  without 
being  limited  to,  such  provisions  as  may 
be  necessary  for  •  •  •  (2)  the  continuation 
of  collective  bargaining  rights  •  •  •".  More- 
over, as  stated  by  Sec.  3(c).  "No  financial 
assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this  Act 
to  any  State  or  local  public  body  or  agency 
thereof  for  the  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly, 
of  acquiring  any  Interest  In,  or  purchasing 
any  facilities  or  other  property  of,  a  private 
mass  transportation  company,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing.  Improving,  or  recon- 
structing any  facilities  or  other  property 
acquired   (after  the  date  of  the  enactment 


of  this  Act)  from  any  such  company  •  •  • 
unless  •  •  •  (4)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  cer- 
tifies that  such  assistance  complies  with  the 
requirements  of  section  13(c)  of  this  Act." 

Accordingly,  Sections  3(c)  and  13(c).  by 
their  very  terms,  expressly  require  the  con- 
tinuation of  any  collective  bargaining  rights 
existing  on  or  after  July  9.  1964  as  a  mini- 
mum condition  of  any  federal  assistance  un- 
der the  Act.  Federal  assistance  "for  the  pur- 
pose directly  or  indirectly"  of  "constructing, 
improving,  or  reconstructing"  any  hitherto 
private  mass  transportation  facilities,  such 
as  garage  facilities,  without  continuing  any 
collective  bargaining  rights  which  existed  on 
the  effective  date  of  the  Act  or  at  any  time 
thereafter,  is  prohibited. 

The  policy  underlying  these  provisions  was 
explained  by  one  of  their  original  sponsors. 
Senator  Morse,  In  the  Senate  debates,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"In  my  Judgment  we  cannot  Justify,  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy,  the  use  of  federal 
dollars  by  a  local  community  or  a  govern- 
mental urUt  thereof  to  be  spent  for  develop- 
ment of  a  transit  system,  the  expenditure  of 
which  would  result  in  worsening  the  pres- 
ent collective  bargaining  rights  of  free  labor 
which  operates  that  transit  system."  {Daily 
Congressional  Record,  April  4,  1963.  p.  5346) . 

In  further  defining  the  scope  and  substonce 
of  the  protection  accorded  collective  bargain- 
ing rights.  Senator  Morse  flatly  declared  In 
debate  that  funds  should  not  be  available  un- 
der the  bill  "to  break  the  back  of  collective 
bargaining  In  any  transit  system  now  In  oper- 
ation" and  that  "if  you  have  collective  bar- 
gaining now,"  (I.e.  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
Act),  collective  bargaining  would  have  to  be 
continued  to  qualify  for  federal  assistance. 
(Daily  Congressional  Record,  April  4,  1963,  p. 
5346).  Senator  Morse  added  that  "In  rare 
cases  in  which  local  law  prohibits  collective 
bargaining,  federal  money  would  not  be  avail- 
able, because  It  would  be  in  conflict  with  the 
policy  of  the  bill."  {Daily  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, AprU  4,  1963,  p.  5359).  Thus,  as  properly 
Interpreted.  Sections  13(c)  and  3(c)  of  the 
Act  prohibit  federal  funds  from  being  used  to 
facilitate  the  destruction,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, of  any  collective  bargaining  relation- 
ship which  existed  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  Act 

Nor  Is  It  significant  that  the  City  may  no 
longer  propose,  in  any  revised  application, 
to  acquire  the  assets  of  AmarlUo  Bus  Com- 
pany. The  language  used  by  Congress  in 
the  labor  protective  provisions  must  be 
broadly  construed  in  light  of  the  congres- 
sional intent  that  in  the  transition  from 
private  to  public  ownership  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  not  permit  its  funds  to  be 
used  In  a  manner  which  would  result  in  the 
destruction  of  collective  bargaining  rights 
and  relationships. 

We  submit  that  It  Is  altogether  clear  that 
the  City  has  failed  to  meet  the  minimum 
standards  reqxiired  by  Sec.  13(c)  of  the  Act 
with  regard  to  the  preservation  of  collective 
bargaining  rights.  Nor  has  it  made  any  pro- 
visions to  comply  with  any  other  require- 
ment of  Sec. 13(c). 

In  the  circumstances,  this  organization 
continues  to  believe  that  the  city  of  AmarlUo 
Ls  not  entitled  to  any  federal  assistance  for 
this  project  or  for  any  other  project  under 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Earle  W.  Putnam. 

General  Counsel. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
House  knows.  House  Joint  Resolution  859 
originally  was  due  to  come  before  the 
House  last  month,  imder  suspension  of 
the  rules.  At  that  time.  I  indicated  in  a 
letter  to  all  Members  of  the  House  that 


I  was  opposed  to  any  further  extension 
of  section  5  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation  Act  unless  a  special  rule  could 
be  obtained  making  in  order  an  amend- 
ment to  section  13(c)  of  the  basic  act, 
which  delegates  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  the  authority  to  determine  fair 
and  equitable  arrangements  to  protect 
the  interests  of  employees  affected  by 
any  Federal  assistance. 

In  the  Congressional  Record  of  No- 
vember 14.  on  page  32403,  I  detailed. 
under  special  orders  of  the  House,  the  in- 
credible circamstances  that  surrounded 
the  efforts  of  the  city  of  Springfield,  Mo., 
to  secure  a  Federal  grant  under  the  Mass 
Transportation  Act. 

As  a  result  of  my  objections,  the  bill 
was  pulled  off  the  suspension  calendar, 
and  a  rule  finally  obtained.  Meanwhile, 
the  authority  to  make  50-percent  grants 
expired  on  November  1  of  this  year. 

Anyone  who  has  read  the  exchange  of 
correspondence  that  I  inserted  in  th  Cos- 
GRESSION.AL  Record  last  Tuesday  can 
surely  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  the  Secretarj'  of  Labor,  or  those  on 
his  staff,  is  administering  section  13(c) 
in  a  manner  never  intended  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  that  he  is  also  violating  the 
Public  Information  Act  of  1966  by  his 
refusal  to  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
the  terms  and  conditions  which  he  has 
arbitrarily  established  for  compliance  by 
grant  applicants. 

What  is  at  stake,  however,  is  not  so 
much  a  question  of  whether  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  is  violating  the  law,  as  it  is 
whether  a  nongovernmental  agency— In 
this  case  the  nongovernmental  Interna- 
tional Amalgamated  Transit  Workers 
Union — can  be  delegated  by  a  Federal 
agency  with  the  authority  to  hold  life  or 
death  power  over  a  grant  of  Federal 
funds  to  a  municipal  transportation  sj's- 
tem?  If  the  answer  is  "yes,"  an  answer 
which  would  be  confirmed  by  refusal  of 
the  House  to  consider  an  amendment  to 
13(c).  then  we  have  indeed  reached  a 
new  low  in  the  history  of  our  Republic. 

While  Springfield,  Mo.,  is  the  case  at 
point,  my  investigations  into  this  matter 
have  revealed  that  other  cities  have  en- 
coimtered,  or  anticipate  encountering, 
similar  frustrations  with  the  Secretarj' 
of  Labor  over  this  issue.  They  include 
the  city  of  Chicago;  Oklahoma  City; 
Memphis,  Tenn.;  Yakima,  Wash.;  Ama- 
rillo  and  Dallas,  Tex.,  to  indicate  only 
a  few  which  have  been  called  to  our  at- 
tention. 

What  is  occurring  is  a  travesty  on 
justice  and  equity. 

In  Springfield,  the  transit  system  is 
municipally  owned  and  has  been  since 
1946.  Under  a  decision  by  the  Missouri 
supreme  court,  the  board  of  city  utilities 
is  prohibited  by  law  from  entering  into 
a  collective-bargaining  contract  with  a 
union. 

Tentative  approval  for  the  city's  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  to  purchase  16 
buses,  and  air-condition  other  bus  units, 
was  tentatively  approved  by  the  Urban 
Transportation  Administration,  HUD, 
subject  to  the  Secretary  of  Labors  cer- 
tification imder  13(c). 

For  months,  no  contact  was  made  with 
the  board  of  city  utilities  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  Instead,  after  repeated  in- 
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n.iiries  they  were  finally  contacted  by  a 
Sesentative  of  the  international 
,^on  That  contact  consisted  of  ms 
Xcing  on  the  desk  of  city  utilities  offi- 
Cs  a  proposed  collective-bargaining 
^tract.  In  essence  city  utUities'  officials 
^ere  told,  "sign  the  contract,  and  you 
can  get  the  Federal  grant." 

City  utiliUes"  officials  were  astomshed 
for  the  union  well  knows  that  they  are 
nrohibited  by  State  law  from  signing 
such  a  contract.  For  that  matter,  so  does 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  city  has  made  every  possible  effort 
to  find  out  what  certification  it  must 
make  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  but 
they  are  repeatedly  told  in  return,  "to 
talk  it  over  with  the  union,  or  to  make  us 

^And  what  kind  of  offer  should  they 
make''  The  Secretary  of  Labor  does  not 
say   Apparently  these  certifications  are 
granted  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  a  procedure 
which  surely  violates  the  intent  of  the 
Public  Information  Act.  By  refusing  to 
publish    in    the    Federal    Register,    the 
substantive  rules  of  procedure  for  com- 
pUance  with  the  law,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  creates  a  situation  where  city  A 
and  city  B  can  make  exactly  the  same 
proposal  for  a  Federal  grant,  including 
assurances  to  comply  with   13(c),  and 
city  A  can  be  approved  while  city  B's 
application  is  disapproved.  This  is  the 
ultimate   possibility   under   government 
by  man.  as  practiced  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  instead  of  by  law. 

The  amendment  I  would  propose  would 
simply  add  a  new  section  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  859  to  the  effect  that  section 
13(c>  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  sentence: 
"No  provision  in  conflict  with  a  State  or 
local  law  or  ordinance  shall  be  included 
in  any  such  arrangements." 

Is  such  an  amendment  germane  to  the 
House  resolution  which  simply  extends 
section  5  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act? 
It  is,  if  one  considers  that  every  appUcant 
for  Federal  assistance  under  section  5 
must  comply  with  the  arbitrary  arrange- 
ments—or   should    I    say    nonarrange- 
ments— currently  practiced  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  Without  such  amendment, 
or  without  some  closer  supervision  and 
control  by  the  Congress,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  has  and  is  exercising  dictatorial 
powers  making  him  the  sole  determinant 
of  who  gets  a  Federal  grant  and  who  does 
not.  even  though  the  basic  program  is 
administered  by  another  Federal  agency. 
The  criteria  he  establishes  are  hidden 
away,  deep  in  the  darkest  confines  of  the 
bureaucracy,  available  apparently  only 
to  an  international  union,  and  no  one 
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It  is  an  intolerable  situation  which 
Congress  ought  to  resolve,  and  House 
Joint  Resolution  859  offers  the  oppor- 
tunity, the  only  opportunity,  at  this  late 
stage  in  the  Congress  on  which  to  act. 

It  was  my  hope  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  would  have  made  in 
order  a  special  rule  permitting  such  an 
amendment.  I  believe  one  of  those  who 
opposed  such  a  rule  was  one  of  my  col- 
leagues from  the  State  of  Missouri,  one 
of  the  States  whose  municipally  owned 
transit  system  is  being  blocked  from  se- 


curing a  grant  because  of  the  provision 
in  State  law  against  a  collective-bargain- 
ing contract  with  public  employees— At- 
torney General's  ruling. 

I  appreciate  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member 
agreeing  to  future  hearings  and  sub- 
stantive relief  to  this  unintended 
situation. 

Mr  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  add  my  wholehearted  support  to  the 
bill  House  Joint  Resolution  859,  which 
would  extend  the  emergency  planmng 
provisions  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  PubUc 
Law  88-365,  for  another  year,  until  Octo- 
ber 31,  1968.  In  the  months  since  the 
prior  resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution 
601,  was  passed,  which  extended  these 
provisions  to  November  1,  1967,  it  has  be- 
come quite  clear  that  for  effective  plan- 
ning under  this  act  to  take  place,  a  fur- 
ther year's  extension  is  entirely  reason- 
able and  necessarj'. 

The  emergency  provision,  in  brief,  per- 
mits financial  assistance  in  the  foi-m  of 
grants  and  loans  to  be  made  to  States 
and  local  bodies  in  financing  the  acquisi- 
tion and  improvement  of  mass  transpor- 
tation   services    in    urban    areas    even 
though  all  of  the  regular  planning  re- 
quirements  have    not    been    fully   met. 
Basicallv,  the  legislation  ver>-  wisely  re- 
quires; First,  that  the  facilities  or  equip- 
ment for  which  financial  assistance  is 
being  sought  are  necessary  to  carrj'  out  a 
program  for  a  unified  or  officially  coordi- 
nated ui-ban  transportation  system,  and. 
second,  that  such  a  system  must  be  part 
of  the  comprehensively  planned  develop- 
ment of  the  urban  area.   Congress,  in 
passing  the  act  in  1964.  anticipated  that 
funds  could  be  granted  where  planning 
was  underway  until  June  30,  1967,  but 
that  thereafter  no  grants  or  loans  should 
be  made  unless  the  planning  require- 
ment had  been  fully  complied  with.  This 
has  proved  to  have  been  unduly  optimis- 
tic  The  difficulties  in  making  areawide 
comprehensive  plans  have  exceeded  al- 
most everyone's  expectations. 

In  point  of  fact,  by  last  June  very  few 
communities  had  been  able  to  complete 
the  comprehensive  planning  required  for 
the  long-range  grants.  It  became  appar- 
ent that  nearly  all  of  the  $125,500,000 
scheduled  for  mass  transit  capital  im- 
prcfvements  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
cannot  be  made  available  unless  this 
emergency  provision  is  extended. 

Let  me  pohit  to  the  situation  in  and 
around    Philadelphia    to    illustrate    my 
point.  Philadelphia  does  itself  have  a 
plan,  but  it  is  part  of  a  metropohtan  area 
comprising  many  counties  which  have 
not  yet  completed  their  part  in  prepara- 
tion of  the  regional  comprehensive  plan 
required  by  the  act.  Such  a  plan  has  to 
take  into  account  land  use,  transporta- 
tion and  economic  and  population  pro- 
jections   throughout    the    metropolitan 
area  Such  a  plan  Involving  many  poutl- 
cal  jurisdictions  naturally   takes  time. 
But  without  a  completed  plan,  Phila- 
delphia will  get  no  funds  for  such  mass 
transportation    purposes    as    the    new 
northeast  subway  line  extension  unless 
this  resolution  is  passed,  even  though  this 
project  is  entirely  within  the  city  and 
desperately  needed.  Anyone  f  amlUar  with 


the  transportation  problems  of  this  area 
must  realize  that  the  50-percent  grant 
for  which  Philadelphia  would  be  eligible 
if  this  resolution  is  passed  is  vital  in  the 
city's  strenuous  endeavors  to  solve  these 
problems. 

I  wish  to  assure  mj'  colleagues  that  this 
resolution  is  in  no  sense  an  attempt  to 
circumvent  the  long-range  planning  re- 
quirement. It  is  only  a  provision,  and  a 
wise  one,  to  provide  for  grants  to  be  made 
when  planning  is  in  progress  and  where  it 
is  already  clear  that  certain  facilities  and 
equipment  are  going  to  be  needed  for  a 
transit  system  and  where  there  is  urgent 
need  for  the  preser\-ation  or  acquisition 
of  these  needed  facilities.  This  resolution 
will  prevent  the  whole  transit  aid  pro- 
gram from  stalling. 

By  passage  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act,  we  have  gotten  off  dead 
center  in  our  efforts  to  solve  the  traffic 
problems  of  our  cities.  It  would  be  tragic 
to   lose   the   momentum   of   the   past   3 
years  by  failure  to  extend  this  emergency 
provision    at   once.   The   transportation 
problems  of  our  cities  are  too  critical  to 
allow  anv  further  delays  to  the  solutions 
which  we  are  finally  approaching.  There- 
fore, I  urgently  request  prompt  passage 
of  this  resolution,  which  will  permit  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  proceed  with  needed  grants 
for  another  year  and  give  the  metropoli- 
tan areas  and  their  transportation  au- 
thorities the  time  needed  for  them  to 
foi-miUate     the     comprehensive     plans 
wisely  required  for  eUgibility  for  grants 
for  long-range  projects  under  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  sup- 
port House  Joint  Resolution  859.  which 
extends  for  1  year  section  5  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964.  This 
will  permit  transportation  systems 
which  have  constructed  and  planned  ex- 
tensions to  quaUfy  for  additional  Federal 
grants  after  beginning  emergency  pro- 
grams under  this  act. 

It  is  vital  to  my  home  city  of  Cleveland, 
which  is  currently   nearing  completion 
of  the  first  public  transportation  in  the 
world  that  will  connect  its  airport  com- 
plex directly  with  the  downtown  area  of 
the  central  city.  When  completed,  the 
Cleveland    system    will    permit    an    air 
traveler  to  reach  the  heart  of  Cleveland 
within  18  mmutes.  The  passage  of  this 
joint  resolution  will  enable  funds  to  be 
available  to  permit  land  and  air  travel 
to  serve  the  public  in  a  joint  effort  with 
the  Federal  Government,  and  will  not 
penalize  those  cities  that  began  extensive 
programs  in  good  faith  under  the  1964 
act  in  anticipation  of  Federal  assistance. 
Mr.    Chairman,    the    San   Francisco- 
Oakland  Bay  area  in  recent  months  has 
witnessed  the  growing  construction  of 
the  Bav  Area  Rapid  Transit  System,  the 
first  new  system  of  its  kind  in  the  last  50 
years. 

This  svstem  is  enormously  expensive. 
It  has  been  financed  in  part  by  one  of  the 
largest  local  bond  issues  of  all  time.  Local 
communities  and  their  residents  have 
made  a  considerable  sacrifice  in  order  to 
obtain  this  system.  And  still  there  is  a 
need  for  more  financing.  The  Federal 
Government  can  and  should  help  to  meet 
this  need. 
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Rapid  transit  may  be  expensive  to 
build,  but  In  the  long  run  it  is  one  of  the 
best  Investments  we  can  make.  Such  sys- 
tems reduce  automobile  congestion,  are 
safer,  reduce  air  pollution,  and  add  im- 
measurably to  the  ease  and  comfort  of 
intracity  travel  and  therefore  to  the 
growth  of  our  communities. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  recognized 
the  advantages  of  rapid  transit  and  the 
need  for  Federal  assistance  of  these  sys- 
tems. In  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964  we  have  created  a  program 
to  foster  mass  rapid  transit  by  providing 
Federal  grants  of  up  to  two-thirds  of  the 
costs  of  the  system  which  cannot  be  fi- 
nanced by  operating  revenues.  In  this  act 
we  have  also  recognized  that  not  all  of 
our  communities  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
basic  statutory  requirement  that  there  be 
an  overall  areawide  plan  before  Federal 
money  can  be  made  available.  Therefore 
we  have  provided  an  emergency  program 
under  which  grants  of  50  percent  of  the 
"net  project  cost"  can  be  contributed 
without  a  master  plan.  Under  this  emer- 
gency provision,  if  a  plan  is  submitted 
within  3  years,  the  grantee  is  then  eligi- 
ble to  receive  the  full  two-thirds  Federal 
contribution. 

This  emergency  authority  expired  on 
November  1  of  this  year.  For  the  sake  of 
the  one  major  rapid  transit  system  which 
is  now  underway,  and  for  the  many  others 
which  are  in  the  contemplation  and 
planning  stages,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
continue  this  emergency  authority. 

The  committee  has  unanimously  rec- 
ommended extension  of  this  authority.  I 
join  with  them  in  urging  that  we  grant 
this  extension. 

The  daily  commuters  and  our  other 
smog -bothered  constituents  need  and  de- 
serve a  more  comfortable  existence.  The 
extension  of  this  emergency  authority 
can  help  to  provide  it  for  them. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
resolution  we  are  considering  today 
would  extend  until  November  1.  1968. 
the  expiration  date  for  the  emergency 
mass  transportation  grant  program  au- 
thorized by  section  5  of  the  1964  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act. 

These  emergency  provisions  allow 
grants  of  50  percent,  rather  than  the 
regular  two-thirds  of  total  project  cost, 
to  cities  and  localities  for  development 
and  construction  of  mas^  transportation 
faciUties.  These  emergency  provisions 
are  a  recognition  that  many  cities  and 
urban  areas  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
complete  comprehensive  planning  re- 
quired for  the  usual  two-thirds  graxits 
provided  by  the  regular  sections  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act.  These 
provisions  serve  as  a  stopgap  measure  to 
allow  city  mass  transportation  planners 
to  complete  comprehensive  mass  trans- 
portation planning  without  hindering 
development  and  construction  of  vital 
mass  transit  facilities.  After  the  plan- 
ning requirements  have  been  met,  uti- 
lizing emergency  provision  funds,  then 
cities  may  qualify  to  increase  the  Fed- 
eral share  up  to  the  normal  two-thirds 
of  the  total  project  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  New  York  Port  Au- 
thority has  submitted  an  application  to 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  for  fimds  under  the  emer- 


gency provisions  to  complete  planning 
and  begin  construction  on  a  $34  million 
coordinated  rail-bus  transfer  and  ter- 
minal facility  to  be  called  the  Journal 
Square  Transportation  Center.  This 
complex  will  provide  convenient  access 
for  passengers  boarding  PATH  trains 
and  buses,  as  well  as  parking  and  storage 
space  for  PATH  railroad  cars  and  buses, 
which  now  clog  the  streets  surrounding 
Journal  Square.  The  Journal  Square 
Transportation  Center  will  be  a  striking 
addition  to  the  planned  renewal  of  the 
entire  downtown  area  of  Jersey  City.  At 
the  present  time,  the  Port  Authority 
Trans-Hudson  Corp.  is  applying  for  50- 
percent  funding  under  the  emergency 
provisions.  The  planners  expect  to  have 
completed  all  planning  requirements  well 
within  the  3  years  allotted  in  order  to 
qualify  for  an  increase  to  two-thirds 
funding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposed  Journal 
Square  facility  represents  the  kind  of 
farsighted  transportation  planning  that 
will  assure  the  future  ability  of  urban 
man  to  travel  from  one  point  in  his  com- 
plex society  to  another.  I  read  last  week 
that  the  average  speed  of  traffic  in  New 
York  City  has  dropped  since  the  days  of 
horse  drawn  carriage  and  it  now  takes 
longer  to  travel  in  Manhattan  by  car 
than  it  did  to  travel  by  horse.  I  think  the 
Journal  Square  facility  will  ease  the  bur- 
den not  only  on  the  transportation  sys- 
tem itself,  but  it  will  also  smooth  the 
demands  on  the  individual  traveler. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  other 
vital  projects,  Uke  the  Journal  Square 
Transportation  Center,  which  will  be 
strait  jacketed  by  lack  of  funds  and 
planning  if  we  do  not  extend  these  emer- 
gency provisions. 

I  understand  that  after  this  year,  most 
urban  areas  throughout  the  country  will 
be  far  enough  along  in  transportation 
planning  to  fulfill  the  regular  require- 
ments for  Federal  assistance  under  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act.  But 
imtil  that  time,  many  areas  are  below 
this  planning  level,  and  will  in  all  prob- 
ability, never  reach  it  without  this  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  we  give  this 
measure  our  full  and  complete  support. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  area  in  re- 
cent months  has  witnessed  the  growing 
construction  of  the  Bay  Area  Rapid 
Transit  System,  the  first  new  system  of 
its  kind  in  the  last  50  years. 

This  system  is  enormously  expensive. 
It  has  been  financed  in  part  by  one  of 
the  largest  local  bond  issues  of  all  time. 
Local  communities  and  their  residents 
have  made  a  considerable  sacrifice  in 
order  to  obtain  this  system.  And  still 
there  is  a  need  for  more  financing.  The 
Federal  Government  can  and  should  help 
to  meet  this  need. 

Rapid  transit  may  be  expensive  to 
build,  but  in  the  long  run  It  Is  one  of  the 
best  Investments  we  can  make.  Such  sys- 
tems reduce  automobile  congestion,  are 
safer,  reduce  air  pollution,  and  add  Im- 
measurably to  the  ease  and  comfort  of 
Intracity  travel  and.  therefore,  to  the 
growth  of  our  commimities. 

We  In  the  Congress  have  recognized 
the  advantages  of  rapid  transit  and  the 


need  for  Federal  assistance  of  these  syg. 
tems.  In  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964  we  have  created  a  program 
to  foster  mass  rapid  transit  by  providing 
Federal  grants  of  up  to  two-thirds  of  the 
costs  of  the  system  which  cannot  be  fl. 
nanced  by  operating  revenues.  In  this 
act  we  have  also  recognized  that  not  all 
of  our  communities  will  be  able  to  meet 
the  basic  statutory  requirement  that 
there  be  an  overall  area-wide  plan  before 
Federal  money  can  be  made  available. 
Therefore,  we  have  provided  an  emer- 
gency program  under  which  grants  of 
50  percent  of  the  "net  project  cost"'  can 
be  contributed  without  a  master  plan. 
Under  this  emergency  provision,  if  a  plan 
is  submitted  within  3  years,  the  grantee 
is  then  eligible  to  receive  the  full  two- 
thirds  Federal  contribution. 

This  emergency  authority  expired  on 
November  1  of  this  year.  For  the  sake 
of  the  one  major  rapid  transit  system 
which  is  now  underway,  and  for  the 
many  others  which  are  in  the  contem- 
plation and  planning  stages,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  continue  this  emergency 
authority. 

The  committee  has  unanimously  rec- 
ommended extension  of  this  authority. 
I  join  with  them  in  urging  that  we  grant 
this  extension. 

The  daily  commuters  and  our  other 
smog-bothered  constituents  need  and 
deserve  a  more  comfortable  existence. 
The  extension  of  this  emergency  author- 
ity can  help  to  provide  it  for  them. 

Mr.  FIND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.J.    RES.    859 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
5  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "November  1, 
1967"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Novem- 
ber 1,  1968." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Albert] 
having  assimied  the  Chair,  Mr.  Natcher. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  859)  extending  for  1  year  the 
emergency  provisions  of  the  urban  mass 
transportation  program,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  965,  he  reported  the 
joint  resolution  back  to  the  Hotise. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Under  the  rule,  the  previous 
question  Is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  la  on  the  passage  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


}Jovember  21,  1967 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
^nd  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
^e   joint    resolution    which    was    just 

osreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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of  dubious  value  to  our  military  effort, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  U.S.  Army  ought 
to  be  able  to  find  a  less  expensive  and 
less  wasteful  alternative. 


PROBLEM  CREATED  BY  ABANDON- 
WENT  OF  "CONTROL  UNIT"  PRO- 
CEDURES IN  U.S.  ARMY  RESERVE 
Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  ,    ^. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks,  scores  of  young  men  in  my  com- 
munity who  are  members  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Reserve  have  been  notified  that 
their  service  in  the  so-called  control 
groups  of  the  Army  Reserve  have  been 
terminated  and  that  they  must  find  a 
position  in  a  Reserve  unit  or  face  a  recaU 
to  active  duty. 

Because  of  the  very  few  Reserve  com- 
ponents training  in  the  Greater  Cleve- 
land area,  most  of  these  reservists  have 
the  option  of  joining  Reserve  units 
either  130  miles  away  from  Cleveland  in 
Leetsdale.  Pa.,  or  195  miles  away  from 
Cleveland  in  Frazier,  Mich.  In  either  sit- 
uation, the  reservist  is  called  upon  to 
travel  either  240  miles  to  390  miles  each 
week  in  order  to  fulfill  his  military  obli- 
gation. The  policy  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  is  quite  arbitrary— either  the 
reservist  must  carry  through  this  obliga- 
tion with  extensive  imreimbursed  travel 
or  serve  out  the  remainder  of  his  time  on 
active  duty. 

While  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  assumes 
this  harsh  position,  the  Ohio  National 
Guard  and  the  National  Guard  units  of 
several  other  States  have  worked  out  a 
so-called  back-to-back  training  program 
In  which  the  reservist  may  make  up  an 
entire  month's   military   obligation   by 
sening  double  training  sessions  sched- 
uled for  one  Saturday  and  Sunday  week- 
end every  month.  If  it  is  valid  for  the 
State  guard  to  operate  in  this  manner, 
why  should  members  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  be  denied  a  comparable  oppor- 
tunity? ,    , 
The    abandonment    of    the    "control 
unit"  procedures  has  created  comparable 
problems  throughout  the  United  States. 
I  am  reliably  informed  that  over  30,000 
U.S.  Army   reservists   are  being  called 
back  to  active  duty  for  periods  of  12  to 
16  months  because  of  failure  to  fulfill 
Reserve  training  obligations  under  these 
difficult  circumstances.  This  active  duty 
callup  is  a  cruel  pimishment  not  only  for 
the  reservist  who  must  travel  as  much 
as  390  miles  every  week  for  his  training 
obligation  but  also  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. Over  $225  mUllon  will  be  squan- 
dered away  in  this  punitive  callup  of  re- 
servists to  active  military  duty  which  is 


mS  A  SAD  COMMENTARY  WHEN  A 
SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES  IS  FORCED 
TO  EXCLUDE  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
DEFENSE  FROM  ACCESS  TO  TES- 
TIMONY GIVEN  BY  HIS  SUBORDI- 
NATES 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks,   and    to    include    a    newspaper 

firrticlc 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  sad 
commentary  on  our  times  when  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  forced  to  exclude  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  from  access  to  testimony 
given  by  his  subordinates,  but  this  has 

come  to  pass.  ,  .,.     .        j 

I  refer  to  the  decision  of  the  Armed 
Ser\1ces  Investigations  subcommittee, 
which  is  currently  holding  hearings  Into 
the  decision-making  process  under  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  Strange 
McNamara. 

Because  various  witnesses  expressed 
fear  of  testifying  to  facts  that  may  em- 
barrass McNamara.  the  subcommittee 
was  forced  to  exclude  his  staffers  from 
the  hearings,  bar  him  from  access  to 
any  testimonj-.  and  lock  up  the  testi- 
mony each  night  In  a  safe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  is  in  deep 
trouble  when  such  unusual  meastires 
have  to  be  enforced  against  a  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  get  to  the  truth.  I  Include 
at  this  point  an  article  concerning  situa- 
tion by  Clark  Mollenhoff  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune: 
Bar  McNamara  From  Defense  Hearings: 
Mn-rrARY  Is  Assured  of  "Protection" 

(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 
Washington,  D.C— Defense  Secretary  Rob- 
ert S  McNamara  Is  being  barred  from  access 
to  testimony  given  before  a  House  Armed 
Services  subcommittee  by  members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  other  military  and 
civilian  ofBclals, 

Chairman  Porter  Hardy  (Dem.,  Va.)  has 
taken  the  highly  unusual  step  to  protect 
the  witnesses  from  any  undue  Influence  from 
the  defense  secretary,  or  any  retaliation  for 
giving   testimony    that   Is   embarrassing   to 

McNamara.  

Hardy  Is  chairman  of  a  special  subcom- 
mittee created  by  Representative  Mendel 
Rivers  (Dem.,  S.C.)  to  Investigate  the 
decision-making  process  under  McNamara. 

For  more  than  three  months,  the  subcom- 
mlttee  has  been  taking  testimony  from  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  other  key  officials 
on  the  manner  In  which  decisions  have  been 
made  In  such  major  areas  as  the  air  war  in 
Vietnam.  ^         ^  ,        ,„ 

All  of  the  testimony  has  been  taken  in 
closed  sessions,  and  Hardy  has  refused  to 
permit  the  defense  secretary's  office  to  moni- 
tor the  hearings  and  report  to  McNamara. 
as  Is  customary.  ,,^v.rt 

Transcrlpte  of  testimony  are  kept  lockea 
up  at  the  Capitol. 

Even  before  Hardy  started  taking  testi- 
mony three  months  ago,  he  and  his  commit- 


tee counael.  John  Reddan,  held  Informal 
conferences  with  officials  who  said  they 
feared  retaliation  by  McNamara  If  they  gave 
fuU  and  complete  answers  to  questions  about 
the  decision-making  process. 

At  that  time,  with  the  consent  of  subcom- 
mittee members.  Hardy  established  a  policy 
of  secret  hearings  and  secret  transcripts  so 
the  subcommittee  could  get  "the  full  story. 

TALK    FREELT 

Braced  with  the  assurance  that  the  testl- 
monv  would  not  be  delivered  to  the  defense 
secretarv,  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  other  wit- 
nesses have  talked  freely  about  management 
of  the  Pentagon. 

The  procedure  Is  similar  to  that  used  more 
than  a  year  ago  by  Representative  F.  Edward 
Hebert  (Dem..  La.)  In  an  investigation  of 
McNamara-s  decision  to  phase  out  the  B-S..! 
and  B-58  bombers.  , 

Those  hearings  formed  the  basis  for  He- 
berfs  charge  that  McNamara  was  misleading 
Congress  and  the  public  in  saying  that  the 
Joint   Chiefs   approved   of   phasmg   out   the 

Secret  testimonv  by  Gen.  John  P.  McCon- 
nell  Air  Force  chief  of  staff,  and  others  ^- 
tabllshed  that  they  were  not  consulted  by 
McNamara  on  the  decision,  and  were  In  fact 

opposed  to  It. 

Hardy's  Investigation  centers  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  military  decisions  in  Viet- 
nam are  In  line  with  recommendations  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs. 

INTERIM    REPORT 

Although  the  testimony  will  remain  secret 
for  some  time,  Hardy  has  already  made  an 
interim  report  to  Congress  that  charges  Mc- 
Namara with  running  a  "one-man  show"  m 
which  he  fails  to  consult  the  Joint  chiefs  on 
military  decisions. 

•There  Is  .  .  .  evidence  to  indicate  that 
the  secretary  of  defense  in  reaching  his  de- 
cisions on  purely  military  matters  may  be 
elving  undue  weight  to  recommendations  or 
his  civilian  staff  planners  as  opposed  to 
those  of  the  heads  of  the  military  services 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,"  Hardy  has 

"I  can  say  with  some  assurance  that  the 
secretary  of  defense  seldom  seeks  advice  from 
the  Joint  Chiefs.  Our  Information  Is  that  he 
does  meet  with  them  each  Monday,  with 
manv  others  also  present,  and  he  does  most 
of  the  talking, 

•I  can  add  with  even  more  assurance  tnat 
the  Joint  Chiefs  seldom  directly  advise  either 
the  President  or  the  National  Security  Coun- 

ell  " 

Hardv  was  backed  on  that  accusation  tes- 
timonv" of  the  highest  military  and  civilian 
officials  and  had  the  tactical  advantage  of 
having  McNamara  unaware  of  just  how  many 
witnesses  might  be  arrayed  against  him  on 
any  specific  point. 

NO    DENIAL 

The  Pentagon  press  office  has  issued  no 
denial  of  the  conclusions  set  out  by  Hardy, 
but  there  have  been  efforts  by  Deputy  De- 
fense  SecreUry  Paul  Nltze  to  gain  access  to 
transcripts  of  the  testimony. 

Hardv  turned  down  Nitze's  request  on 
erounds  that  Hardy  had  given  his  words  to 
officials  that  their  testimony  would  be  kept 
in  confidence. 

In  his  public  statements,  Hardy  has  said 
nothing  about  the  unusual  secrecy  he  has 
believed  necessarv  to  obtain  open  testimony 
about  how  Vietnam  war  decisions  have  been 

made.  ,         .  .. , 

But  he  has  expressed  irritation  at  road- 
blocks" he  has  felt  were  being  placed  In  the 
way  of  the  Investigation  by  the  defense 
secretary. 

••The  Congress  is  powerless  to  carry  out 
its  mandate  and  discharge  its  constitutional 
duties  unless  accurate,  candid  and  timely 
information  Is  provided  by  offlcals  and  of- 
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fleers  of  the  defense  establishment."  Hardy 
said. 

'•We  cant  meet  our  obligation  If  the  In- 
formation we  receive  has  been  run  through 
a  screening  process  to  filter  out  elements  of 
dlvereent  opinion  and  factors  which  may 
suggest  that  Pentagon  decisions  are  some- 
times less  than  perfect  .  .  .  Indeed,  it  is  es- 
sential to  have  officers  of  the  services  speak 
freely  and  we  must  have  the  best,  most 
professional  advice  available  if  we  are  to 
provide  our  fighting  forces  the  basic  neces- 
sities and  arms  that  should  be  second  to 
none." 


ing  with  domestic  economic  issues  when 
subjected  to  the  pressures  of  the  inter- 
national money  market.  Therefore,  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  deal  with  the  recurring 
problems  of  domestic  inflation  and  reces- 
sion, we  must  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
bring  our  international  payments  into 
balance,  thus  reducing  the  accumulation 
of  American  dollars  in  foreign  hands. 


THE  DEVALUATION  OF  THE 
BRITISH   POUND 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
economist,  I  have  been  asked  a  number 
of  times  during  the  past  2  days  to  as- 
sess the  domestic  fiscal  implications  of 
the  British  pound  devaluation  and  the 
concomitant  increase  in  the  rediscount 
rate  by  the  Federal  Reser\c.  Specifically, 
mv  questioners  ask,  "Will  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's action  make  a  tax  increase  in- 
evitable?" 

In  my  opinion,  the  result  of  last  Sun- 
day's Federal  Reserve  decision  will  fore- 
stall, rather  than  necessitate,  a  tax  in- 
crease. One  of  the  principal  arguments 
advanced  in  behalf  of  the  administra- 
tion's surcharge  proposal  is  that  its  en- 
actment would  relieve  the  pressure  on 
the  money  market,  thus  obviating  an  in- 
crease in  the  general  interest  level.  In 
light  of  last  Sunday's  action  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  this  argument  no 
longer  is  valid. 

Paradoxically,  the  Federal  Reserve's 
Interest  rate  decision  was  in  resjxjnse 
to  international  economic  considera- 
tions, not  our  domestic  fiscal  problem. 
The  goal  of  Sunday's  action  is  to  pre- 
vent the  exchange  of  foreign-held  dol- 
lars— accumulated  abroad  through  our 
perennial  international  payments  defi- 
cits— for  higher  yield  foreign  securities. 

The  increase  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
rediscount  rate  to  4^^  percent  will  re- 
sult, in  all  probability,  in  higher  con- 
sumer credit  costs.  This,  in  turn,  will  re- 
duce the  demand  for  new  houses,  new  in- 
dustrial plants,  automobiles,  and  other 
consumer  durable  goods. 

Today's  economy,  at  best,  is  "soggy." 
Our  industries  are  operating  at  only  84 
percent  of  plant  capacity.  Unemploy- 
ment stands  at  4.3  percent,  the  highest 
point  in  2  years.  The  average  work- 
week declined  in  October.  Also,  last 
month  saw  a  smaller  than  usual  increase 
in  employment. 

Superimposing  the  dampening  effect  of 
Sunday's  monetary  action  with  a  tax  in- 
crease might  well  plunge  our  economy 
into  a  recession.  Thus,  enactment  by 
Congress  of  a  surtax  at  this  time  ap- 
pears unjustified  by  the  economic  risk 
such  action  entails. 

One  other  lesson  should  be  learned 
from  the  events  of  this  week.  Monetary 
authorities  lose  their  flexibility  In  deal- 
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INTERVENORS  GIVEN  CURT 
HEARING 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
an  article. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  included  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an 
article  from  the  Ceivi's  Rocky  Mountain 
Journal  regarding  the  application  by  the 
Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado  for  per- 
mission to  build  a  nuclear  electric  gen- 
erating plant  near  Denver,  Colo. 

Several  representative  groups,  includ- 
ing two  independent  utility  companies, 
requested  permission  to  participate  as 
intervenors  in  the  hearing.  According  to 
newspaper  accounts,  these  interested  and 
concerned  groups  were  informed  that  the 
"public  utilities  commission  would  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  the  public,"  this  being 
the  statement  of  the  counsel  for  the  ap- 
plicant, the  Public  Service  Co.  of  Col- 
orado. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  the  public 
utilities  commission  is  indeed  to  "safe- 
guard the  rights  of  the  public"  the  views 
and  statements  of  the  intervenors  should 
be  given  full  weight  by  the  commission. 
I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the 
reporting  of  this  commission  hearing: 
[From  Cervl's  Rocky  Mountain  Journal ) 
In  Nuclear  Power  Case:  Intervenors  Given 
Curt  Hearing 
The  hearing  room  at  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  was  crowded. 

Outside  the  State  Services  Building,  pickets 
carrying  signs  slowly  walked. 

They  were  there  to  make  Denver  aware  of 
what  was  going  on. 

One  sign,  which  summed  up  their  stimu- 
lus, read:  "Don't  make  Denver  an  atomic 
wasteland" 

At  the  Wednesday  hearing,  matters  were 
not  going  well  for  protesters  and  would-be 
Intervenors  In  the  Public  Service  Co.'s  ap- 
plication for  permission  to  build  a  nuclear 
power  plant  at  PlattevUle. 

A  trace  of  insouciance  permeated  the  hear- 
ing, abetting  an  Inference  that  the  issue  was 
cut  and  dried. 

Two  commissioners  presided,  with  Henry 
E.  Zarlengo  In  the  chair,  and  Edwin  R.  Lund- 
borg  lending  his  presence.  Zarlengo,  without 
apparent  consultation  with  his  colleague,  did 
the  talking  and  some  decision-making  for 
both. 

The  third  commissioner,  Howard  S.  BJel- 
land.  It  was  learned,  had  ruled  himself  out 
of  the  proceedings  through  "a  possible  con- 
flict of  Interest." 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and 
two  Independent  utilities,  the  Trl-State  Gen- 
eration &  Transmission  Association  and 
Union  Rural  Electric  Association,  sought 
through  their  attorneys  to  press  home  pre- 


liminary arguments  on  their  rights  to  par. 
ticipate. 

TTiey  conveyed  the  vein  they  Intend  to 
pursue — If  the  PUC  allows  them  to  be  heard. 
Said  V.  G.  Seavy  Jr.,  attorney  for  the  Mine 
Workers:  "I  can  see  almost  unbelievable  con- 
sequences possible  from  this  experiment  (at 
Platteville) ." 

Said  Robert  A.  Ruyle,  attorney  for  Union 
REA:  "We  stand  ready  to  assist  the  PCC 
on  determining  whether  this  Is  the  safest 
supply  of  power  and  the  most  economical." 
Said  John  J.  Conway,  attorney  for  Trl- 
State:  "We  may  all  be  affected  by  the  grant- 
ing of  this  (PSC)  application  ...  If  there  is 
a  catastrophe.  It  will  affect  Trl-State.  We  are 
concerned  with  having  a  safe  system." 

Bryant  O'Donnell,  counsel  for  the  PSC  util- 
ity, resorted  to  technicality  In  opposing  aL 
three.  He  said  the  Mine  Workers  were  com- 
petitors with  nuclear  power. 

"There  is  no  allegation  that  the  atonalc 
plant  will  reduce  by  one  pound,  the  amount 
of  coal  being  mined  In  Colorado,"  he  said. 

So  far  as  the  other  utilities  were  con- 
cerned. O'Donnell  felt  they  were  out  of  place 
in  appearing  to  defend  the  public. 

"The  rights  of  the  public  are  safeguarded 
by  the  Public  Utilities  Commission,"  he  ob- 
served. "Merely  because  people  belong  to  aa 
organization.  It  does  not  give  them  nghit 
over  and  above  other  citizens. 

"If  this  was  the  case,  then  the  Elks  and 
the  Shrlners  as  well  as  the  miners,  would 
have  the  right  to  Intervene.  Concern  alone 
Is  not  sufficient  for  any  person  or  organiza- 
tion to  Intervene." 

Other  organizations  which  Indicated  s 
wish  to  Intervene  included  the  Colorado  Opet 
Space  Coordinating  Council  and  the  Colorado 
Electric  Consumers  Associations. 

Eugene  Welner,  for  the  Open  Space  CTOup 
spioke  of  environmental  hazards  In  the  PSC's 
proposed  plant,  the  Port  St.  Vrain  Nucleai 
Generating  Station. 

He  had  a  prepared  statement  to  submit 
but  Zarlengo  cut  him  off  and  said  the  stat«- 
ment.  and  whether  it  would  be  accepted  on 
the  official  record  and  a  ruling  on  Welner's 
status  would  have  to  wait  until  after  the 
PSC  utility  had  completed  Its  presentation. 
To  ensure  public  cognizance  of  the  ques- 
tions which  the  Open  Space  group  wanted  to 
put  before  the  PUC,  here  Is  what  they  want 
answered : 

In  what  ways  do  the  experimental  aspects 
of  this  project  raise  special  problems  of  po- 
tential environment  contamination? 

What  research  and  experience  supports  the 
(PSC)  proposal  to  house  a  nuclear  plant  and 
the  fissionable  material  In  a  reinforced  pre- 
stressed  concrete  vessel? 

What  types  of  breakdowns  In  plant  opera- 
tion can  p>osslbly  occur  and  what  precautions 
are  proposed  to  deal  with  these  breakdowns? 
What  problems  are  associated  with  dis- 
posal of  exhausted  materials  from  the  re- 
actor Itself  and  what  disposal  problems  are 
envisioned? 

What  catastrophea — from  flood,  earth- 
quake, nuclear  attack,  etc. — have  been  con- 
sidered and  what  procedures  are  proposed  for 
dealing  with  them? 

What  conceivable  effects  can  the  Installa- 
tion have  on  air  and  water  pollution  by 
radioactive  materials?  What  are  the  built-in 
safeguards? 

What  accidents  have  occurred  in  smaller 
installations  and  In  the  Peach  Bottom  pro- 
totype? What  were  the  conclusions? 

The  PUC  commissioners  ordered  a  15-min- 
ute  recess  while  they  considered  their  pre- 
liminary ruling  on  the  status  of  would-be 
Intervenors.  They  took  45  minutes. 

There  was  one  hazard  facing  the  PSC  util- 
ity— not  spoken  of  In  testimony  but  uppa- 
moet  in  the  legal  minds.  And  the  poser  could 
not  have  escaped  the  juristic  PUC. 

If  dissenters  and  Intervenors  were  sum- 
marily dismissed,  they  could  apply  to  the 
courts  for  an  injunction  to  halt  the  PUC 


^.edings.  This  would  effectively  delay 
SuOT  Of  the  utility's  application  be- 
?  w.  it  could  even  begin. 

'ta^^engo  reconvened  the  hearing  and  an- 

nnc«^    that    parties    must    state    for    the 

Cd^he\?  interest  in  the  case  and  cross- 

jecoru  tneix  permitted  within  the 

S  o"^^'^^  ^"--^'  ^^^^  ^'^^"  ^°  '"'"' 
'%^  PeSn,  PSC  president,  nodded  ap- 

^Zfvfthe  Mine  Workers  attorney,  carne 
m^Md  to  address  the  commissioners,  but 
|^«  Scd  to  a  halt  in  a  peremptory  warmng 

^TitneS'f°or  the  PSC  utility  began  their 
JslntaUon  on  why  the  nuclear  plant  should 
Kit.  The  PSC  dilemma  over  a  possible 
^mirt  inlunctlon  was  circumvented. 
'°^e  Thursday  hearing  called  ^or  0  a^m 
was  delaved  more  than  an  hour,  while  PSC 
Itwrnevs  wrangled  over  procedure  in  the 
rommi&sloners'  ante-room. 

Sanding  guard  at  the  ante-room  door 
wMle  thofe  attending  the  hearing  waited 
Slvely.  was  the  PSC  utility's  vice  president. 

'^H^e  r^fuJed  a  reporter  admittance  to  the 
unhired  pubUcly-owned  room  in  the  pub- 
Uclv-owned  building  with  the  comment, 
■■■niis  is  a  private  hearing  going  on. 

La  er  ^vhen  several  approached  the  ante- 
room to  find  out  what  the  unannounced  de- 
lav  was  all  about,  Speer  stood  aside 

Eventuallu.  the  PSC  sigmned  the  PUC 
could  resume  the  public  hearing. 

Conwav,  for  Trl-State.  told  the  commis- 
sioners lie  needed  some  back-up  data  from 
'the  PSC  to  support  his  case  ^o^-^^^^^-^f  i°ii; 
He  said  he  had  a  stipulation  from  the  PSC 
agreeing  to  provide  some  material  and 
wanted  it  entered  In  the  record. 

"U  you  have  a  stipulation,  you  don't  need 
It  m  the  record,"  Zarlengo  snapped^ 

Conwav:  "Until  we  get  all  the  back-up 
information,  we  frankly  don't  know  the  ex- 
tent to  where  our  Interests  are  affected. 

He  said  Tri-State  would  be  happy  to  file 
a  statement  "so  long  as  It  is  realized  there 
may  be  a  qualification  that  something  else 
can  come  out  of  the  woodpile." 

Zarleneo  asked  the  PSC  attorneys  if  they 
were  still  standing  on  their  objection  to  In- 
tervention. „        „ 
OT)onnell  kept  his  answer  brief.    Yes. 
Zarlengo  gave  would-be  Intervenors  until 
Nov    17  to  file  statements  on  their  case_ 

For  a  motion  bv  Conway  that  the  PbC 
be  ordered  to  produce  certain  documents. 
he  had  an  abrupt  rejoinder  (without  con- 
sulting Commissioner  Lundborg) :  '  The  mo- 
tion Is  denied." 


tial  lines  of  American  policy  until  an 
honorable  peace  was  achieved. 

He  made  it  clear  that  his  cntics  suf- 
fered from  a  lack  of  real  information 
and  intelligence  about  Vietnam,  and  that 
their  alternative  policies  were  not  viable 
in  the  present  situation. 

And  he  rightly  condemned  those  who 
use  storm  trooper  tactics  to  prevent  free 
discussion  from  taking  place. 

The  President  did  not  dodge  a  single 
question  at  the  press  conference. 

He  met  every  issue— foreign  and  do- 
mestic—head on. 

He  did  not  waver  from  his  stated  pol- 
icies even  though  he  ha^  probably  taken 
more  abuse  in  the  last  2  years  than  any 
President  in  recent  histor>'. 

He  has  not  sacrificed  his  domestic 
prosrams  to  those  who  cry  we  cannot 
wage  a  war  for  freedom  and  rebuild  our 
societv  at  the  same  time. 

These  last  4  years  have  seen  us  de- 
fend democracy  abroad— something  the 
United  States  has  had  to  do  often  in  this 
century— and  continue  an  unbroken  rec- 
ord of  prosperity. 

It  has  seen  us  give  the  poor  and  dis- 
advantaged a  new   stake  in  American 

life 

It  has  seen  a  President  from  the  rural 
Southwest  give  his  heart  and  energies  to 
a  new  life  for  urban  America. 

Leadership  must  be  judged  by  what 
leadership  does. 

Lvndon  B.  Johnson  is  a  leader  and 
will'continue  to  be  a  great  leader  because 
his  has  been  a  leadership  and  action 
administration. 

AIR  SAFETY 


PRESIDENTIAL  LEADERSHIP 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks.  ,    .v,    „ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  O'HARA  of  HUnois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
millions  of  Americans  last  week  saw  and 
heard  Presidential  leadership  at  its  best 

President  Johnson  effectively  defended 
the  admirable  record  of  his  administra- 
tion with  feeling,  vvith  decorum,  and  a 
passionate  sense  of  commitment. 

The  President  countered  his  critics  on 
Vietnam  by  explaining  in  plain  language 
that  the  United  States  could  not  run  out 
on  national  commitments. 

The  President  made  it  clear  that 
neither  military  attacks  by  Hanoi  nor 
protests  at  home  would  alter  the  essen- 


Mr  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks.  ».i,„„ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  two  decades  air  traffic  in  the  United 
States  has  been  doubling  about  every  & 
vears  The  increased  volume  has  resulted 
in  a  myriad  of  problems— including  the 

matter  of  air  safety.  ,,„„.,, 

The  crash  of  a  commercial  alrlmer 
near  Cincinnati  last  night  in  which  at 
least  50  persons  were  killed  serves  as  a 
grim  reminder  of  the  unfinished  work  in 

*  On^Stember  20.  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  published  proposed 
changes  in  safety  standards  for  airlin- 
ers Primarily,  these  changes  are  de- 
signed to  reduce  deaths  on  an  airhner 
after  a  crash  has  occurred.  This  would 
be  done  by  having  more  and  larger  escape 
exits,  hanng  them  more  clearly  marked 
and  lighted,  and  by  setting  time  lunita- 
tions  on  passenger  escape 

Also  proposed  were  tighter  llmite  on 
the  flammability  of  the  interior  of  the 
planes,  on  the  loose  baggage  within  the 
cabins,  and  on  the  location  and  protec- 
tion of  fuel  and  electrical  lines. 

The  day  after  these  standards  were 
published,  the  President  ordered  that  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  undertake  a 
study  on  the  growing  problems  of  the  de- 


velopment of  airports,  and  on  ground  fa- 
culties. In  addition  to  predictmg  the 
needs  of  the  countrj-  in  the  coming  years, 
the  Department  would  also  report  on 
proposed  means  of  financing  the  expan- 

^'°There  is  much  talk  of  this  problem  of 
financing,  and  experts  say  that  new  jet 
airports  will  cost  $500  million  to  a  bilUon 
dollars  each.  The  notion  of  building  an- 
other jet  airport  here  and  there  to  take 
care  of  the  rising  volume  of  aviation  is 
one  that  is  definitely  related  to  future 
growth  in  air  transportation. 

I  submit,  however,  that  unless  some 
sensible  allocation  of  funds  is  made  to 
adequately  insure   the  safest  operation 
of  aircraft,  a  condition  will  develop  in 
which  air  transportation  cannot  survive 
It  is  my  hope  that  in  the  course  of  thU 
studv.  the  Secretary  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  FAA  will  give  special  emphasis 
to  air  safety.  New  and  more-advanced 
equipment  is  being  pressed  into  service. 
Alreadv,  some  airliners  have  operational 
units  to  give  their  precise  location,  alti- 
tude, and  identity  to  the  tower  control- 
ler    These     transponder     and     alpha- 
numeric units  make  the  job  of  the  traffic 
controller    tremendously    simpler    and 
safer  and  particularly  in  our  more  con- 
gested areas;  I  predict  that  we  ^^'il    see 
the  dav  when  such  equipment  will  be 
required   of   planes   operating   m   these 

^'S'short,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that 
the  public  deser\-es  and  demands  that 
safety  be  made  an  integral  part  of  any 
national  plan  on  air  travel.  As  one  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  I  will  say  that  I  w^uld 
support  expanded  appropriations  when- 
ever it  is  shown  that  they  will  sub- 
stantially improve  safety. 

The  problems  of  air  safety  must  oe 
remedied  as  our  air  transportation  sys- 
tems become  more  sophisticated  We  can 
ill  afford  to  produce  jumbo-jets  and 
supersonic  aircraft  and  sit  back  and  wait 
to  see  what  problems  we  will  face  after 
they  have  begun  flying. 


SALUTE  TO  FORT  DEVENS 
Mr    PHILBIN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection.  ,  ,„„,„^o 

Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include 
a  speech  I  made  on  the  occasion  of  the 
•  Salute  to  Fort  Devens"  at  Leominster. 
Mass..  on  November  1,  1967. 

This  was  a  most  unusual  occasion  in 
that  it  was  arranged  to  commemorate 
the  50th  anniversary  of  one  of  the  great- 
est militarj'  establishments  in  the  Nation 
Fort  Devens,  which  has  throughout  the 
years  contributed  so  much  to  the  Army 
and  the  national  defense. 

It  is  my  great  honor  to  represent  the 
community  where  this  great  installation 
fs^Sied,  the  town  of  Ayer,  Mass.;  and 
I  am  understandably  verj-  Proud  of  the 
fine  record  of  Fort  Devens  and  that  of 
the  tou-n  of  Ayer  and  the  surroundhig 
communities  whose  leaders  and  people 
have  played  such  an  important  part  m 
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developing  the  participation  between 
the  military  and  civilian  components 
that  has  helped  so  materially  to  make 
Fort  Devens  the  outstanding  post  that 
It  is. 

The  committee  on  the  "Community 
Salute"  was  headed  by  the  Honorable 
Edward  F.  Merrill,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Selectmen  of  Shirley,  Mass., 
and  consisted  of  the  Honorable  George 
Bourque,  distinguished  mayor  of  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass.;  Mr.  Norman  G.  Albert,  dis- 
tinguished selectman  of  Shirley,  Mass.; 
the  distinguished  Emanuel  A.  Sifakis, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  of 
Ayer,  Mass.;  the  Honorable  Rosaire  J. 
St.  Jean,  distinguished  city  councilor  of 
Gardner,  Mass.;  and  the  distinguished 
executive  director  of  the  Leominster. 
Mass.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Hon- 
orable Clarence  J.  Daniels. 

Col.  Dan  Vol  Janin,  of  the  U.S.  Army, 
president  of  the  Mlnutemen  Chapter  of 
the  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army,  served 
as  ex  officio  member;  the  distinguished 
representative  from  the  Lowell  Sun,  Mr. 
Ralph  Jacobs,  as  publicity  chairman; 
and  the  distinguished  representative 
from  the  Fitchburg  Sentinel,  Jacqueline 
Esielionls,  as  recorder. 

Let  me  thank  and  I  commend  all  those 
who  arranged,  conducted,  and  partici- 
pated in  this  memorable  celebration. 

The  program  was  very  well  arranged 
emd  included  selections  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Band  under  CWO  M.  W.  Cal- 
lender,  bandmaster;  the  speaking  pro- 
gram, chaired  by  Selectman  Edward  F. 
Merrill,  general  chairman;  introductions, 
by  the  Honorable  George  J.  Bourque, 
mayor  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.;  and  remarks 
by  the  Honorable  William  F.  Hogan. 
chairman  of  the  military  affairs  commit- 
tee of  the  house  of  representatives.  Lt. 
Gen.  Jonathan  O.  Seaman,  distinguished 
commanding  general  of  the  1st  U.S. 
Army,  the  distinguished  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  the  Honorable 
Francis  Sargent:  the  presentation,  by 
the  distinguished  selectman,  Edward  F. 
Merrill;  and  response,  by  the  distin- 
guished Maj.  Gen.  Kelley  B.  Lemmon.  Jr.. 
commanding  general  at  Fort  Devens; 
concluding  remarks,  by  Mayor  George 
J.  Bourque;  and  benediction,  by  Chaplain 
Louis  J.  Beasley. 

Many  ver>'  prominent  guests  were 
present,  including  the  distinguished 
State  senators,  Joseph  D.  Ward  and 
James  DeNormandie;  the  distinguished 
State  representative.  Raymond  M.  La- 
Fontaine:  the  Honorable  Cyrille  P.  Lan- 
dry, distinguished  mayor  of  Gardner, 
Mass.;  and  the  Honorable  Ralph  W. 
Crossman,  distinguished  mayor  of  Leo- 
minster, Mass.;  esteemed  members  of 
the  clergy;  heroes  of  Vietnam,  to  whom 
we  are  so  Immeasurably  grateful;  and 
a  large  number  of  distinguished  guests, 
military  and  civilian,  and  friends  who 
gathered  to  join  in  this  magnificent  trib- 
ute to  Fort  Devens. 
My  speech  follows: 

"Saldtk  to  FVdkt  DrvTNS,"  Lkouinsteh, 
Mass.,  Novxmbe*  1,  1967 
MS-.     Toaatmaater,     Most      DUtlngulshed 
OueBtfl,  Mmtary  and  ClvUlan,  and  Friends: 
It  la  a  very  great  honor,  privilege  and  pleas- 
\u-e  for  me  to  Join  you  tonight  In  this  very 
Unpreesive  salute  to  Port  Devens. 


I  want  to  thank  the  Committee  for  In- 
viting me  to  be  here,  and  I  also  want  to 
congratulate  very  heartily  the  Committee, 
and  everyone  who  participated  In  arranging 
this  unxisual,  inspiring  celebration  and  pro- 
gram upon  the  excellent  manner  In  which 
It  has  been  arranged  and  conducted. 

It  is  Indeed  a  historic  occasion  that  all 
our  people  will  long  remember,  because  Fort 
Devens  Is  built  deeply  Into  the  fabric  of  this 
area,  our  own  great  Commonwealth,  and  the 
New  England  region,  and  It  Is  one  of  the 
great,  military  Installations  of  Its  kind  In 
the  nation. 

There  Is  a  very  Interesting  history  to  Port 
Devens.  While  In  Its  modern  form  It  origi- 
nated during  World  War  I,  It  actually  dates 
back  to  colonial  days,  the  settlement  of 
Concord,  and  the  garrison  of  troops  estab- 
lished way  back  In  1656,  believe  It  or  not. 
at  the  place  then  known  as  Nashoba — near 
the  "Nashaway"  River.  As  we  know,  this  Is 
In  Ayer  and  surrounding  towns. 

The  colony  around  the  original  garrison 
endured  for  about  twenty  years  until  1676. 
when  out  of  a  clear  sky,  King  Philip's  Red- 
skins swept  down  through  the  valley  from 
the  west,  plundering,  pillaging  and  murder- 
ing the  settlers. 

The  survivors  fled  toward  Boston,  but  they 
never  returned  to  the  colony,  and  for  more 
than  40  years  It  remained  unsettled. 

At  a  later  date,  however,  other  brave  men 
and  women  came  to  settle  the  adjacent 
towns  of  Groton,  Littleton.  Lancaster,  Har- 
vard. Shirley  and  Ayer,  and  they  buUt  a 
community  of  small  farms  and  manufactur- 
ing plants. 

So  It  was  quite  understandable  that  the 
Investigating  group  for  the  new  Camp 
Devens  In  the  World  War  I  period  should 
survey  this  site  and  recommend  it  as  the 
most  feasible  and  available  upon  which  to 
locate  this  great  Post. 

Construction  was  hurried,  and  it  was  not 
long  until  the  Camp  was  ready  for  Its  first 
occupants,  it  was  put  together  with  star- 
tling speed  and  contained  enlisted  barracks, 
officers'  barracks  with  accompanying  facili- 
ties, regimental  headquarters  buildings,  a 
large  double  divisional  headquarters  build- 
ing, medical  buildings.  artlUery  buildings, 
company  storehouses,  a  refrigerating  plant! 
post  office,  bakery,  hospital  buildings.  Are 
stations,  garages,  stables,  guardhouses,  re- 
ligious and  recreational  buildings  and  other 
detached  structures. 

The  new  Camp  also  had  more  than  66  miles 
of  sewer  and  water  pipe,  over  400  miles  of 
electric  wiring,  both  telephone  and  light, 
and  nearly  20  miles  of  granolithic  road,  a 
well  of  some  3  million  gallon  capacity,  and 
the  total  amount  of  lumber  used  was  34 
million  square  feet. 

Next  the  Camp  was  named  after  a  great 
hero  of  the  Civil  War.  a  distinguished  gen- 
eral, lawyer.  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Su- 
preme Court,  and  a  great  orator,  soldier. 
Jurist,  and  resident  of  Worcester,  Major  Gen- 
eral Charles  Devens. 

The  Camp  was  opened  August  30,  1917.  and 
immediately  field  officers  and  enlisted  men 
started  to  pour  In  from  all  over  the  map. 
from  the  New  England  states  and  northern 
New  York.  By  the  end  of  September,  there 
were  over  20.000  men  at  Camp  Devens.  and 
new  buildings  had  arisen  to  accommodate 
43,000  military  personnel. 

The  first  groups  to  arrive  became  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  76th  "Liberty  Bell"  Divi- 
sion and  during  the  winter  of  1917  and  the 
spring  of  1918,  the  men  of  the  76th  trained 
Intensively  and  were  ready  for  combat. 

The  post  was  attacked  by  an  epidemic  of 
Influenza  at  this  time,  and  there  were  over 
10,000  cases,  and  the  appalling  death  total 
reached  800  soldiers,  officers  and  nurses. 

The  Camp  had  reached  its  peak  of  man- 
power shortly  before  the  signing  of  the 
Armistice,  when  44,500  troops  were  stationed 
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on  the  post,  but  some  of  the  troops  served 
In  Prance. 

Camp  Devens  established  the  enviable  rec- 
ord  of  being  the  most  rapid  and  efficient  in- 
stallation In  the  entire  country  in  the  dis- 
charge  of  troops.  For  example,  on  28  April 
1919  more  than  7,000  Individual  soldiers  were 
processed  for  discharge,  and  on  the  foUowlni? 
day  the  Camp  broke  Its  own  record  by  dis- 
charging more  than  9,000  men. 

Probably  the  largest  single  day's  gathering 
held  at  Camp  Devens  took  place  In  April  1919 
when  the  Yankee  Division  made  Its  last  ap- 
pearance In  full  review  before  Its  beloved 
leader.  Major  General  Clarence  Edwards,  who 
had  commanded  this  heroic  division  in 
Prance,  and  for  whom  Camp  Edwards  on 
Cape  Cod  is  named. 

Following  World  War  I.  Fort  Devens  was 
reduced  to  caretaker  status  manned  only  bv 
a  handful  of  men  on  garrison  duty,  but  in 
1930,  prompted  by  the  strenuous  and  con- 
tinned  efforts  of  my  former  colleague  of  late 
lamented  memory,  one  of  the  great  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Mrs.  Edith 
Nourse  Rogers,  it  was  determined  to  expand 
the  facilities  of  the  New  England  installation 
and  to  make  it  a  permanent  Army  post.  Thus 
the  permanent  installation  of  Fort  Devens 
was  established  in  November  1931  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  It  has  been  retained  In 
permanent  status  up  to  this  time. 

Fort  Devens  housed  and  administered  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  or  CCC,  durlne 
the  depression  period,  and  many  young  men 
were  fed.  clothed,  housed  and  cared  for  dur- 
ing this  trying  period  by  that  agency  at  Fort 
Devens. 

In  1940.  with  another  world  war  again  on 
the  horizon.  Fort  Devens  was  e.xpanded  bv 
more  than  1200  additional  temporary  build- 
ings with  a  total  acreage  of  10,000  acres,  and 
235.000  acres  In  the  surrounding  townships 
were  placed  under  lease  for  use  as  training 
maneuver  areas. 

In  January  1941,  the  First  Division,  first 
of  the  Divisions  to  be  based  at  Fort  Devens 
during  World  War  II,  arrived.  The  Fighting 
First  was  originally  organized  early  in  1917. 
and  by  26  June  1917.  Its  first  components 
landed  in  France.  Think  of  that  for  a  per- 
formance In  training  and  logistics. 

The  Fighting  First  was  rightly  named,  for 
It  was  the  first  sent  up  to  the  front.  It  fired 
the  first  shot,  lost  the  first  three  Americans 
killed,  captured  the  first  German  prisoners, 
and  took  the  first  enemy  town.  It  was  the 
first  division  to  sail  overseas  In  1917  and 
among  the  last  to  return  home — a  great 
fighting  outfit. 

August  and  September  1941,  prior  to  our 
entry  into  the  war.  saw  the  most  extensive 
war  games  ever  conducted  on  this  post  and 
gave  Fort  Devens  its  largest  concentration 
of  troops,  over  65,000  men  being  quartered 
there  for  one  month. 

The  WACS  were  trained  at  Fort  Devens. 
A  Prisoner  of  War  Camp  was  located  there. 
Important  National  Guard  activities  have 
been  there.  A  Basic  Training  Center  to  in- 
doctrinate and  train  Army  nurses  was 
opened  in  July  1943  and  later  the  U.S.  Army 
Chaplain  School,  previously  located  at 
Harvard  University,  was  transferred  to  Fort 
Devens. 

The  Bakers  and  Cooks  School  and  the 
First  Service  Command  Special  Traming 
Unit  was  located  at  Fort  Devens  In  this 
period.  The  rest  of  this  glorious  story  is 
well  known. 

It  would  be  difficult  Indeed  to  attempt  to 
recite  the  many  various  missions  accom- 
plished by  Fort  Devens. 

They  number  In  the  hundreds  and  they 
Include  activities  extending  over  wide  areas 
of  the  nation  and  the  world. 

There  have  been  various  periods  of  deac- 
tivation since  the  1930's  and  following 
World  War  n,  but  fortunately,  In  July  1948, 
we  were  fortunate  enough  to  reactivate  F\3rt 
Devens  as  a  Class  one  installation. 
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The  Port  has  maintained  Its  position  as 
HnMoal  Army  installation  In  all  of  New 
Ci^d,  so  that  notwithstanding  deacuva- 
S^^sewhere,  we  have  managed  to  achieve 
^tlvatlon,  and  it  will  always  be  our  pur- 
^  and  our  hope  to  keep  this  great  Instal- 
Con  at  the  most  effective  possible  level 
lor  °he   tasks   It   may   be    called    upon    to 

■^nndfr  First  Army  satelUzatlon  plans,  Fort 
Devens  has.  In  effect,  become  the  parent 
?^y  installation  of  an  area  embracing  ^ 
5^ew  England,  and  Involving  the  logistic 
°uDP^rt  of  most  of  the  Army  InsUUatlons 
t^^ghout  the  entire  area.  Construction  of 
SSent  facilities  Is  continuing,  as  you 
fol^know.  There  are  many  plans  for  the 
ut\ue  development  of  Fo,^  ^^f^'^^,,,,,  ., 
The  Fort  changes  with  the  times,  but  it 
remains  for  us  in  this  area  and  of  al  New 
Ka^d,  a  living  symbol  of  the  Army's  role 
S^  national  defense,  past  and  present,  as 
well  as  future,  for  during  the  course  of 
The  last  fifty  years.  It  has  served  the  nation 

^' We°''^ve  had  a  long  line  of  outstanding 
and  very  distinguished  commanding  officers 
trFort  Devens,  Including  many  who  have 
achieved  great  distinction  for  outstanding 
service  to  the  nation  In  war  and  peace. 

over  a  considerable  period  of  time  now.  It 
has  been  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  work 
wUh  these  great,  dedicated,  military  leaders, 
lacludlng  the  present,  outstanding  com- 
mander General  Lemmon,  and  believe  me, 
Ttw^en  this  great  leadership,  the  fine  troops 
tharhavrpaSed  through  Fort  Devens  and 
toe  solid  support  and  contribution  of  fine 
civilian  leaders  and  communities  and  our 
st^te  like  many  gathered  here  tonight^  we 
have  much  to  be  thankful  for  and  much  to 

^Ci^  the  story  of  the  gallant  and  the  great 
the  humble  and  the  devoted,  who  served  at 
i^rt  Devens  In  times  of  great  crisis  for    he 
country  and  at  every  other  time,  we  may  ^^eU 
take  example  and  inspiration. 

we  m-e  in  a  time  of  unprecedented  ti^oU, 
strife  and  danger.  But  It  must  also  be  for  us 
and  for  the  nation,  and  for  all  Americans  who 
Cherish  our  heritage,  a  time  of  resolution  and 

'^  W^Sewlth  many  grave  problerns  at 

hoSe  aTd  a'broad  that  are  testing  our  pat^nce 

and  our  purpose  to  preserve  free  government 

ha^d  on  law  and  order  and  the  rule  of  law. 

''Tut  let  It  be  Clearly  understood  by  those 

Who  assail   and  challenge  us,   and  who  are 

working  so  hard  to  undermine  and  destroy 

toeScLtlons  of  our  freedom,  that  it  is  our 

unswerving  aim  to  uphold  and  defend  thern^ 

L^t  no  one  ever  doubt  or  nilBcalculate  the 

loyalty    the   devotion   and   the   unalterable 

oSiment  of  the  American  peo^e«.guar^ 

our  country,  our  free  way  of  life  and  the  cause 

of  human  freedom  and  Justice. 

AS  we  strive  for  a  Just  peace  with  all  our 
hearts  and  energies,  let  us  remain  united  and 
^troS  in  every^sense-mllltarlly  econom  1- 
cany  morallv  and  spiritually  Let  "s  ftrnUy 
embrace  as  Americans  have  always  done,  the 
tS  Principles,  individual  rights  and 
bSngs  for  '^hlch  this  nation  stands,  so 
that  nf  power  on  earth  can  ever  deprive  us 
of  ^e  p?^cious  birthright  of  freedom  that 
we  cherish  so  deeply. 

Let  our  mission  be.  In  these  troublous  days, 
unswerving,  loyal  devotion  to  the  P'.eserva- 
tlon  and  defense  of  the  cause  for  which  so 
many  Americans  have  struggled  and  died 
3om,  justice  and  peace  In  this  country 
and  the  world. 

To  be  sure,  the  nation  and  the  world  are 
shaken  by  unprecedented  revolutionary 
challenges  that  give  all  of  us  the  deepest 

concern.  ,  ,    ,  ,,^„ 

But  we  must  recognize  that  this  Is  no  time 

for  divisions  and  disunity,  no  time  to  falter. 

no  time  to  betray  weakness,  to  shrink  from 

reality,  or  to  minimize  these  great  l^ues. 
Like  those  who  have  preceded  us  In  the 
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arts  of  peace,  as  well  as  the  vicissitudes 
and  perUs  of  war,  we,  too,  must  be  resolved 
to  grapple  courageously  with  the  problems 

that  confront  us.  ,,„„*.•„„ 

As  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  nation 
in  history,  dedicated  to  the  dignity  and 
freedom  of  man.  It  is  not  only  our  solemn 
task,  but  It  is  our  Inescapable,  and  Impera- 
tive duty,  above  all,  In  this  period  of  crisis 
and  peril,  to  maintain  our  security  at  home 
and  abroad,  to  protect  our  freedoms,  to  de- 
fend our  country,  and  Its  Incomparable  in- 
stitutions, in  every  way  that  may  be  neces- 
sary and  to  strive  for  a  Just  peace  and  for 
Justice  for  all  men  and  nations  with  all  our 
hearts,  and  all  our  energies,  so  that  true 
brotherhood  and  amnlty  may  prevail  In  the 
nation  and  the  world. 
That  Is  the  lesson  of  Fort  Devens. 
That  Is  the  example  and  mission  of  this 
ereat  nation.  ^,  _ 

Let  us  make  sure  that  In  thU  generation, 
which  will  determine  the  survival  of  personal 
liberty  and  the  destiny  of  freedom  and  peace 
for  many  years  to  come,  we  shall  doour  full 
part  with  honor,  with  courage  and  with  jus- 
tice for  all. 

Hall  and  salute  to  Fort  Devens. 


NATIONAL  PRESS  CLUB  HEARS 
GENERAL  WESTMORELAND 

Mr  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
great  privilege  to  hear  Gen.  William  C. 
Westmoreland  a  few  moments  ago  ad- 
dress the  National  Press  Club  here  in 
Washington.  General  Westmoreland  s 
"progress  report"  is  excellent  and  en- 
couraging. General  Westmoreland  forth- 
rightlv  answered  questions  directed  to 
him  from  the  verj'  able  representatives 
of  the  American  press. 

This  Nation  is  exceedingly  fortunate 
to  have  General  Westmoreland  command 
our  Armed  Forces  in  South  Vietnarn.  Of 
course,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  particularly 
proud  of  General  Westmoreland  m  South 

Carolina.  ^    ^^     ..^    . 

I  commend  to  the  earnest  attention  ol 
my  colleagues  and  the  people  of  our 
country  General  Westmoreland  s  out- 
standing address: 

Progress  Report 
(Address  bv  Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland, 
commander,  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Com- 
mand, Vietnam,  to  the  National  Press  Club. 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  21,  1967) 
1   would  like  to   give  you  today   a  short 
nroKress  report  on  some  aspects  of  the  war 
in    Vietnam;   because    we    In    Vietnam    are 
keenly  aware  of  the  genuine  concern  being 
expressed  at  home  about  the  complex  situa- 
tion In  that  country. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  eludes  any  precise 
numerical  system  of  measurement  or  any 
easy  portrayal  of  progress  on  battle  maps. 
The  war  Is  unique  and  complicated  In  origin, 
m  diversity  of  fonn.  and  in  Its  diffusion 
throughout  Vietnam.  It  Is  a  war  which  prob- 
Im?  <^uld  not  have  occurred  In  tbls  pattern 
m  any  other  country  in  these  times.  But, 
if  we  had  not  met  It  squarely.  It  well  could 
have  been  the  precedent  for  countless  future 

wars  of  a  similar  nature.  

But  we  have  confronted  this  challenge. 
We  have  found  It  to  be  like  no  other  war 
we  have  fought  before.  There  are  no  moving 
front  lines— Just  a  changing  picture  of  smaU 


actions  scattered  over  the  country  OiUy  a 
few  of  these  actions  are  reported  In  detaJl. 
Even  the  trained  observer  Is  drawn  to  ^e 
unusual  and  the  spectacular,  and  Ands  >!, 
attention  shifting  to  another  ^"0°  ^^«f°" 
the  significance  or  Impact  of  the  first  can 

'^VSe'teen  observing  the  war  in  South 
V-etnam  at  close  hand  for  almost  four  yeare. 
During  the  first  one  and  one-half  years  we 
were  confined  generally  to  an  advisory  role^ 
in  the  past  two  and  one-half  years  I  have 
seen  the  progressive  commitment  of  US 
troope  in  support  of  the  Vietnamese.  I  «^ 
absolutely  certain  that  where^  in  1965  the 
enemy  was  winning,  today  he  Is  certa^y 
t^lng.  There  are  Indications  that  the  Viet 

Cong  and  even  Hanoi  know  this.  

HovvTver  the  enemy  may  be  operating 
from  the  delusion  that  political  pressure 
herT  combined  with  the  tactical  de  eat  o^ 
a  major  unit  might  force  the  US  to  throw 
m  the  towel."  If  he  does  not  believe  this 
there  Is  very  UtUe  logic  to  be  found  In  hU 
continuing  the  war  In  Its  present  pattern. 
Let  me  review  with  you  the  enemy  s  situa- 
tion and  our  own,  and  let  me  offer  my  esti- 
mate of  our  relative  positions. 

Since  1925.  when  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  arrived  n 
canton,  China,  he  has  actively  nought  to  gain 
control  of  the  area  known  as  Indochina,  in 
1930  the  Indochina  Communist  Party  was 
J?eated  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  as  Its  chief.  How- 
ever since  that  time,  the  cause  and  methods 
have  been  similar  to  those  of  other  Asian 
Communist  Parties. 

Ho  Chi  Minh's  party  came  to  P°wer  am  d 
the  Chaotic  condltons  at  the  end  oiJozXA 
war  II.  Although  the  present  goyernrnent  of 
North  Vietnam  has  taken  a  facade  of  democ- 
racy, it  has  remained  under  tight  control  of 
the  same  small,  determined  K^o^P  of  Com- 
munlsts  Who  served  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  In  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  1930s. 

b7i954  it  appeared  to  them  that  they  had 
ove/come  the  fa^st  major  obstacle  to  the  ojg 
mal  goal.  A  million  people   had  been   dis- 
placed from  the  North,  and  although  they 
Lre  fleeing  Communism,  they  seated  %bur 
den  on  the  new  government  of  South  \  let 
nlm  For  the  next  few  years,  the  Communist* 
belTeved  that  South  Vietnam  would  succumb 
nolltlcallv    These  hopes  were  dashed  by  the 
?°gor  of  the  non-Communlst  government  and 

bv  US  assistance.  , 

In  1957  thev  reverted  to  terror,  both  in- 
discriminate and  selective  with  the  as^s 
slnation  of  teachers  and  local  leaders,  -nils 
terror  rate  went  up  every  year.  Despite  that 
t  d^d  not  succeed.  So,  to  guerrilla  terror  was 
added  the  mlUtarv  buildup  of  Viet  Cong 
Mam  Force  units  from  1959.  Even  this  was 

"Inms'id  1964  there  started  tiie  mlliurf 
invas  on    from    the    North,    when    the    first 

North  Vietnamese  ^^^'^^"^^ ^J'^'S  l^! 
South  This  almost  succeeded.  By  eariy  196S. 
the  Vietnamese  government  found  Its  resolu- 
tion exhausted  by  a  decade  of  struggle  and 
Its  lalt  resources  committed.  It  was  at  ths^ 
point  that  the  Intervention  of  our  Armed 
Forces  restored  a  future  to  the  long-suffering 
people  of  south  Vietnam,  who  grasped  the 

°^L°Tu''^ow,  m  the  midst  of  war  the 
south  Vietnamese  have  in  the  past  year  held 
f?e^  elections,  and  have  turned  out  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  vote  than  we  nonnall5 
do  in  this  country.  The  Viet  Cong  bave  trieu 
desperatelv  to  stop  these  elections  by  Witct 
and  intimidation.  But  the  Vietnamese  voted 
despite  the  Viet  Cong  efforts^  This  m^  <^6- 
reeard  of  Viet  Cong  initiatives  kUled  the 
m?th  that  the  Viet  Cong  or  the  National 
Liberation  Front  speak  for  the  people. 

It  is  significant  that  the  enemy  has  not 
won  a  major  battle  In  more  than  a  year  ^ 
general,  he  can  fight  his  large  forcM  only  at 
Uie  edges  of  his  sanctuaries,  as  we  bave  seen 
recently  at  Con  Thlen  and  along  the  DMZ. 
at  Dak  To  opposite  the  Laotian  border,  al 
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Song  Be  and  Ixw  Nlnh  near  the  Cambodian 
border.  His  Viet  Cong  military  units  can  no 
longer  fill  their  ranks  from  the  South  but 
must  depend  increasingly  on  replacements 
from  North  Vietnam.  His  guerrilla  force  is 
declining  at  a  steady  rate.  Morale  problems 
are  developing  within  his  ranks. 

Despite  this,  our  enemy  seeks  to  prolong 
the  war.  occasionally  sallying  forth  from  his 
sanctuaries,  and  attempting  by  his  counter- 
sweep  operations  to  regain  control  of  the 
population  and  to  rebuild  his  guerrilla  forces. 
Of  essential  importance  is  his  desire  to  force 
us  politically  to  stop,  unconditionally,  the 
bombing  of  his  support  base  and  his  lines 
of  communication.  He  appears  to  believe  that 
he  can  defeat  the  VletnEunese  forces,  over 
600,000  strong  and  getting  stronger,  rein- 
forced by  over  50.000  troops  from  Free  World 
Allies,  and  our  commitment  now  approach- 
ing 500,000  men. 

Our  common  plan  with  the  Vietnamese 
has  Involved  four  distinct  phases.  In  Phase 
I  we  came  to  the  aid  of  South  Vietnam,  pre- 
vented its  collapse  under  the  massive  Com- 
munist thrust,  built  up  our  bases  and  began 
to  deploy  our  forces.  In  Phase  I  we  planned 
and  did  the  following: 

Built  ports,  airfields,  and  supply  and 
maintenance  areas. 

Set  up  a  10,000  mile  long  supply  pipeline. 
Constructed  an   extensive   communication 
system. 

Brought  In  400,000  men  and  several  thou- 
sand aircraft. 

Deployed  troops  throughout  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Learned  to  work  alongside  the  Vietnamese 
Army  while  encouraging  development  of  a 
representative  government. 

Equipped  and  revitalized  the  Vietnamese 
Armed  BHirces  whose  morale  was  low. 

Expanded  the  Armed  Forces  of  South  Viet- 
nam In  quantitative  terms. 

Defended  South  Vietnam  against  defeat 
and  against  being  cut  in  half. 

Learned  to  cope  with  guerrilla  tactics. 
Set  up  an  Intelligence  system  for  this  new 
type  of  war. 
Limited  inflation. 

Developed  our  own  confidence  that  we 
could  operate  successfully  In  the  environ- 
ment of  Southeast  Asia. 

We  did  all  this  by  the  middle  of  1966.  It 
was  a  tribute  to  U.S.  org.inization,  tech- 
nology, and  concerted  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary professlonaUsm  by  many  people.  At  that 
point,  during  the  summer  of  1966,  we  moved 
Into  the  second  phase  of  our  plan.  In  Phase 
II  we  continued  the  pattern  and  did  the 
following: 

Drove  the  enemy  divisions  back  to  sanc- 
tuary or  into  hiding. 

Trained,  expanded  and  improved  the 
quality  of  the  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces. 

Assisted  Free  World  Forces  of  the  Pacific 
area  to  Join  the  battle  against  Communist 
aggression. 

Entered  enemy  base  areas  and  destroyed 
his  supplies. 

Raised  enemy  losses  beyond  his  input  ca- 
pability. 

Helped  train  the  Vietnamese  Army  as  a 
territorial  security  force. 

Encouraged  combined  US 'Vietnamese  op- 
erations. 

Continued  to  help  the  Vietnamese  Armed 
Forces  In  professional  development. 

Completed  free  elections  within  South 
Vietnam. 

Saw  an  elected  civilian  government  In- 
stalled. 

Stabilized  prices — opening  roads  and 
canals. 

Encouraged  enemy  defection  and  resettle- 
ment. 

Discovered  and  thwarted  the  enemy's  bat- 
tle plans  before  they  could  be  executed. 

Unified  the  US  pacification  assistance  ef- 
fort for  better  management  of  widespread 
resources. 


We  will  complete  this  second  phase  by  the 
end  of  this  year.  Before  leaving  my  discus- 
sion of  this  phase,  there  Is  one  other  man- 
agement aspect  worthy  of  mention.  Our 
rapid  buildup  10,000  miles  away  In  an  un- 
developed nation  lacking  In  logistics  support 
facilities  has  created  many  problems.  Some 
units  brought  to  Vietnam  equipment  that 
has  not  been  needed.  Some  supplies  were 
shipped  automatically  based  on  experience 
In  other  wars  and  have  not  been  consumed 
In  the  quantities  expected.  At  the  same  time, 
our  magnificent  fighting  men  have  received 
what  they  needed  to  do  their  Job.  Now,  at 
the  end  of  this  second  phase,  we  have  been 
able  to  intensify  logistical  management  and 
turn  our  attention  to  eliminating  any  excess 
items  which  may  have  developed.  MACV  has 
instituted  an  efficiency  and  economy  program 
to  which  I  have  given  the  thrifty  sounding 
name  of  Project  Maconomy. 

With  1968.  a  new  phase  Is  now  starting. 
We  have  reached  an  important  point  when 
the  end  begins  to  come  Into  view.  What  Is 
this  third  phase  we  are  about  to  enter? 

In  Phase  III,  in  1968,  we  Intend  to  do  the 
following: 

Help  the  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces  to  con- 
tinue improving  their  effectiveness. 

Decrease  our  advisors  in  training  centers 
and  other  places  where  the  professional  com- 
petence of  Vietnamese  officers  makes  this 
possible. 

Increase  our  advisory  effort  with  the 
younger  brothers  of  the  Vietnamese  Army: 
the  Regional  Forces  and  Popular  Forces. 

Destroy  North  Vietnamese  forays  while  we 
assist  the  Vietnamese  to  reorganize  for  ter- 
ritorial security. 

Provide  the  new  military  equipment  to 
revitalize  the  Vietnamese  Army,  and  prepare 
it  to  take  on  an  ever-increasing  share  of  the 
war. 

Continue  pressure  on  North  to  prevent 
rebuilding  and  to  make  Infiltration  more 
costly. 

Turn  a  major  share  of  front  line  DMZ 
defense  over  to  the  Vietnamese  Army. 

Increase  US  support  In  the  rich  and  popu- 
lated Delta, 

Help  the  Government  of  Vietnam  single 
out  and  destroy  the  Communist  Shadow 
Government. 

Continue  to  Isolate  the  guerrillas  from  the 
{jeople. 

Help  the  new  Vietnamese  government  to 
respond  to  popular  aspirations,  and  to  reduce 
and  eliminate  corruption. 

Help     the    Vietnamese    strengthen    their 
police  forces  to  enhance  law  and  order. 
Open  more  roads  and  canals. 
Continue     to     Improve     the     Vietnamese 
economy  and  standard  of  living. 

Now  for  Phase  IV— the  final  phase.  That 
period  will  see  the  conclusion  of  our  plan 
to  weaken  the  enemy  and  strengthen  our 
friends  until  u-e  become  progressively  su- 
perfluous. The  object  will  be  to  show  the 
world  that  guerrilla  warfare  and  Invasion  do 
not  pay  as  a  new  means  of  Communist  ag- 
gression. 

I  see  Phase  IV  happening  as  follows: 
Infiltration  will  slow. 

The  Communist  Infrastructure  will  be  cut 
up  and  near  collapse. 

The  Vietnamese  government  will  prove  Its 
stability,  and  the  Vietnamese  Army  will  show 
that  It  can  handle  Viet  Cong. 

The  Regional  Forces  and  Popular  Forces 
wUl  reach  a  higher  level  of  professional 
performance. 

US  units  can  begin  to  phase  down  as  the 
Vietnamese  Army  is  modernized  and  de- 
velops its  capacity  to  the  fullest. 

The  military  physical  assets,  bases  and 
ports,  will  be  progressively  turned  over  to 
the  Vietnamese. 

The  Vietnamese  will  take  charge  of  the 
final  mopping  up  of  the  Viet  Cong  (which 
will   probably   last  several   years).   The  US, 


at  the  same  time,  will  continue  the  develop- 
mental help  envisaged  by  the  President  for 
the  community  of  Southeast  Asia. 

You  may  ask  how  long  Phase  III  will  take, 
before  we  reach  the  final  phase.  We  have  al- 
ready entered  parts  of  Phase  III.  Looking 
back  on  Phases  I  and  II  we  can  conclude  that 
we  have  come  a  long  way. 

I  see  progress  as  I  travel  all  over  Vietnam. 
I  see  it  in  the  attitudes  of  the  Vietnamese. 
I  see  it  in  the  open  roads  and  canals. 
I  see  It  In  the   new  crops   and  the  new 
purchasing  power  of  the  farmer. 

I  see  It  In  the  increased  willingness  cf  the 
Vietnamese  Army  to  fight  North  Vietnamese 
units  and  In  the  victories  they  are  winning. 
Parenthetically,  I  might  say  that  the  tJS 
press  tends  to  report  US  actions;  so  you  may 
not  be  as  aware  as  I  am  of  the  victories  won 
by  South  Vietnamese  forces. 
The  enemy  has  many  problems: 
He  is  losing  control  of  the  scattered  popu- 
lation under  his  Influence. 

He  Is  losing  credibility  with  the  popula- 
tlon  he  still  controls. 

He  Is  alienating  the  people  by  his  increased 
demands  and  taxes  where  he  can  impose 
them. 

He  sees  the  strength  of  his  forces  steadily 
declining. 

He  can  no  longer  recruit  In  the  South  to 
any  meaningful  extent;  he  must  plug  the  gap 
with  North  Vietnamese. 
His  monsoon  offensives  have  been  failures. 
He  was  dealt  a  mortal  blow  by  the  Installa- 
tion of  a  freely  elected  representative  gov- 
ernment. 

And  he  failed  in  his  desperate  effort  to 
take  the  world's  headlines  from  the  Inau- 
guration by  a  military  victory. 

Lastly,  the  Vietnamese  Army  is  on  the  road 
to  becoming  a  competent  force,  Korean 
troops  In  Vietnam  provide  a  good  e.xample 
for  the  Vietnamese,  Fifteen  years  ago  the 
Koreans  themselves  had  problems  notir 
ascribed  to  the  Vietnamese.  The  Koreans  sur- 
mounted these  problems  and  so  can  and  will 
the  Vietnamese. 

The  Vietnamese  .Armed  Forces  have  ac- 
complished much  in  a  short  time.  Here  are 
a  few  examples: 

Career  management  for  officers,  particu- 
larly infantry  officers,  has  been  Instituted. 

Sound  promotion  procedures  have  been 
put  into  effect. 

Discipline  and  conduct  is  being  stressed. 
Increased    emphasis    is    being    devoted   to 
small  unit  tactics  and  leaderjhlp. 

The  promotion  of  enlisted  men  to  the  com- 
missioned ranks  is  now  commonplace  (2200 
In  1966). 

Officer  Candidates  must  now  take  basic 
training  and  prove  that  they  have  the  leader- 
ship potential  to  be  officers. 

An  Inspector  General  for  the  Vietnamese 
Armed  Forces  has  been  appointed  and  Is  now 
active  ill  detailed  inspections. 

Corrupt  and  inefficient  otScials  are  being 
gradually  eliminated. 

The  military  school  system  has  been  re- 
vitalized. 

The  Military  Academy  has  gone  to  a  four 
year  curriculum. 

A  school  for  Battalion  Commanders  has 
been  established. 

A  ten  month  National  Defense  College  has 
been  organized  for  selected  senior  officers. 

The  same  personnel  management  programs 
which  have  been  installed  successfully  in  the 
Vietnamese  Army  are  being  expanded  to  the 
Regional  Forces  and  Popular  Forces, 

We  are  making  progress.  We  know  you 
want  an  honorable  and  early  transition  to 
the  fourth  and  last  phase. 
So  do  your  sons  and  so  do  I, 
It  lies  within  our  grasp — the  enemy's  hopes 
are  dim.  With  your  support  we  will  give  you 
a  success  that  will  Impact  not  only  on  South 
Vietnam,  but  on  every  emerging  nation  in 
the  world. 
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DALTON  F.  MCCLELLAND 
Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous'consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
JJs  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
ovtraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dalton  F. 
McClelland,  a  constituent  of  mine  and 
Sent  correspondent  died  last  week 
Sng  a  meeting  at  the  Interchurch 
Sev  on  Riverside  Drive  in  New  York. 
T  knew  Mr.  McClelland  mainly  through 
Jiis  letters  which  were  a  source  of  great 
nleasure  and  inspiration  to  me. 

Dalton  McClelland  led  an  interesting 
and  full  life,  all  the  more  appreciated 
sTnce  his  satisfaction  was  obtamed  in 
connection  with  service  to  his  fellow  man. 
At™  is  death  Mr.  McClelland  held  the 
™v;t  of  representative  at  the  United  Na- 
Ss  of  the  World  Alliance  of  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations.  In  1957  he 
had  retired  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
International  Committee  of  YMCA  s  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  His 
lengthy  association  with  the  YMCA  be- 
gan in  1912  when  he  served  a  year  as 
head  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
YMCA  This  was  followed  by  2  years  as 
traveling  secretary  of  the  YMCA's  stu- 
dent volunteer  movement. 

Perhaps  the  most  fascinating  portion 
of  Mr  McClelland's  career  began  m  1915 
when  he  went  t.o  India  as  director  of 
YMCA  college  students  in  that  country. 
During  his  30-year  stay  in  India  Mr.  Mc- 
Clelland did  a  great  many  things  in  con- 
nection with  his  beloved  organization. 
Prom  1917  to  1936  he  was  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Madras  -Y."  In  1936  he  was 
appointed  associate  general  secretai-y  of 
the  association's  national  council  in  In- 
dia In  1940  he  became  the  general  sec- 
retary Under  his  able  leadership  the  na- 
tional council  founded  a  college  in  Mad- 
ras which  trained  physical  directors  and 
established  centers  for  reconstruction 
throughout  the  country.  ,  ^,  ,,      , 

During  World  War  II  Mr.  McClelland 
directed  102  YMCA  units  serving  Allied 
troop.s  and  enemy  prisoners  of  war  in 
India,  Bui-ma.  and  Ceylon. 

In  1945  Mr.  McClelland  returned  to 
the  United  States  and  was  named  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  world  service  out- 
reach prosram  of  the  YMCA's  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  In  1952  he 
went  to  a  post  in  Lebanon  as  secretary 
at  large  for  north  Africa,  the  Middle 
East,  and  southern  Asia.  In  1955  he  again 
returned  to  America  in  connection  with 
the  YMCA's  "buildings  for  brotherhood  ' 
campaign  to  raise  money  for  the  con- 
struction of  "Y"  facilities  overseas. 

Between  1961  and  1963  Mr.  McClelland 
was  chairman  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  United  Nations  Non-Governmental 
Organizations. 

Manv  people  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  have  known  and  been  associated 
with  Dalton  F.  McClelland  and  to  have 
profited  from  his  good  work.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  remember  him  and  to  have 
counted  mvself  among  his  friends. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mr. 
McClelland's  wife,  Mrs.  Maud  McClel- 


land- to  Mr.  McClelland's  three  sons— 
Dr  William  K.  McClelland,  Dr.  Harry 
McClelland,  and  Dr.  Dalton  McClelland, 
Jr.:  and  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Marion 
Cramer. 


FRAUD  ON  THE  CONSUMER 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill]  Is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  evident 
that  both  our  Nation's  free  enterprise 
economy  and  the  material  well-being  of 
its  citizens  are  dependent  upon  sufficient 
consumer  credit.  However,  under  present 
laws  which  seek  to  insure  consumer  pur- 
chasing power,  tragic  abuses  have  devel- 
oped One  of  the  most  vicious  and  critical 
of  these  abuses  is  the  victimization  of 
homeowners    by     secondary     mortgage 

schemes.  .       ^,  ^  ^x. 

The  fraudulent  pattern  by  which  thou- 
sands of  Americans  have  been  deprived 
of  their  homes  is  not  complex:  The  dis- 
honest merchant  sells  defective,  misrep- 
resented or  overpriced  goods  to  an  un- 
wary    homeowner;     the     unscrupulous 
home  improvement  company  contracts 
to  repair,  decorate  or  otherwise  Improve 
a  homeowner's  property,  usually  at  an 
excessive  price  or  with  no  intent  to  per- 
form its  contract;  the  fraudulent  local 
mortgage  or  discount  lender  offers  to 
consolidate  all  the  homeowner's  debts  or 
to  advance  money  needed  by  the  home- 
owner to  meet  his  living  expenses. 

In  each  of  these  instances,  the  home- 
owner is  confronted  by  deceptive  con- 
tracts, hidden  financing  charges  and 
misrepresentations  of  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices which  he  is  to  receive  and  the  finan- 
cial obligations  he  is  to  assume.  In  each 
of  these  instances  the  homeowTier  is  led 
into  signing  a  note  secured  by  a  mort- 
gage on  his  home  and  property. 

Then  comes  the  awakening.  The  home- 
owner finds  that  the  goods  have  been 
fraudulently  misrepresented  or  that  he 
Is  obligated  to  pay  far  in  excess  of  the 
price  quoted  to  him;  that  the  home  im- 
provement company  has  gone  banknipt 
without  performing  its  agreed  consider- 
ation, or  that  his  creditors  have  not  been 
paid  bv  the  mortgage  discount  company. 
In  some  instances,  the  discount  company 
will  seek  to  avoid  State  usuary  laws  by 
requiring   loan   applicants  to  purchase 
cheap  stereo  sets  at  greatly  exaggerated 
prices  In  many  lower  income  neighbor- 
hoods, the  Japanese  TV  set  has  become 
an  emblem  of  victimization.  Another  fa- 
vorite ploy  used  by  phony  debt  consoli- 
dation companies  to  avoid  State  usup 
laws,  is  to  include  fictitious  creditors  in 
the    consolidation    plan.    The    amounts 
allegedly  paid  out  to  these  nonexistent 
creditors  are  retained  by  the  consolida- 
tion agency.  Variations  of  these  basic 
patterns  of  fraud  are  as  infinite  as  the 
greed  and  callousness  of  the  unscrupu- 
lous lender. 

Notwithstanding  the  homeowner's  per- 
sonal defense  to  any  legal  action  brought 
against  him  by  the  merchant,  home  im- 
provement company  or  discount  com- 
pany, to  enforce  the  original  agreement, 
he  finds  that  he  Is  obligated  to  pay  the 


note  and  mortgage  because  it  has  been 
assigned  to  a  "holder  in  due  course. 

The  holder  in  due  course,  claiming  tnal 
he  has  no  knowledge  of  transactions  be- 
tween the  lender  and  the  homeowner,  has 
purchased  the  note  and  mortgage  and  is 
entitled  to  enforce  them  according  to 
their  terms.  ,,      . 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  the  Members 
have  read  the  recent  series  of  articles  In 
the  Washington  Post  which  describe  how 
disreputable    finance    companies    have 
profitably  closed  their  eyes  to  the  vic- 
timization of  homeowners  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Many  of  the  Members, 
shocked  by  these  disclosures,  have  m- 
serted  these  articles  into  the  Record  and 
have  previously  commented  on  the  Dis- 
trict's crucial  problem  with  respect  to 
secondary   mortgage   operations.   How- 
ever I  should  like  to  make  clear  to  the 
House  that  this  is  not  merely  a  local 
problem.   Homeowners   throughout   the 
Nation  are  being  deprived  of  their  life's 
efforts  by  secondary  mortgage  schemes. 
In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  a  shock- 
ing series  of  articles  published  by  the 
Evening  News  of  Perth  Amboy  has  re- 
vealed an  enormous  interstate  traffic  in 
unconscionable  secondary  mortgages.  To 
Ulustrate  how  the  channels  of  interstate 
commerce  are  being  used  in  furtherance 
of  these  schemes,  I  recommend  to  the 
Members   the   following  article  by  Mr 
Jon  Kwitny  of  the  Evening  News'  staff: 
That's  How  These  Gtrrs  Get  By 


New  Jersey  borrowers  are  being  led  by 
licensed  New  Jersey  second  mortgage  dealers 
to  Phlladlphla  consumer  discount  houses 
that  lend  money  at  interest  rates  far  above 
those  allowed  In  New  Jersey. 

These  consumer  dUcount  companies  co- 
operate in  delivering  hundreds  of  dollars 
from  the  proceeds  of  these  loans  to  the  New 
Jersey  agencies  and  to  several  Philadelphia 
agencies  as  brokerage  fees. 

They  handle  the  transactions  by  deUverlng 
to  the"  borrower  merchandise  that  Is  worth 
onlv  a  fraction  of  the  fee  the  agency  actually 
collects.  The  borrowers  often  are  told  they 
are  getting  the  merchandise  as  a  gift. 

Thus  the  borrowers  wind  up  signing 
papers  for  S519  50  for  a  12-inch  black-and- 
white  television  set,  or  $630,66  for  a  dinette 
set  clearly  priced  In  a  catalog  at  $123.  Often 
the  borrowers  don't  know  what  they  are 
signing. 

New  Jersey  law  exempts  borrowers  from 
having  to  pay  brokerage  or  agent's  fees  on 
secondary  mortgage  loans. 

A  well-known  New  Jersey  attorney  baa  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  loan  companies  that 
violate  the  act  may  not  have  a  legal  means 
of    compelling    the    borrower   to    repay    his 

debt.  .       . 

These  Philadelphia  companies  hold  notes 
for  the  payment  of  millions  of  dollars  In 
obligations  obtained  from  New  Jersey  home- 
owners through  secondary  mortgage  loans. 
Sometimes  the  borrowers  sign  to  pay  back 
nearly  twice  the  money  they  actually  re- 
ceive to  pav  their  bills.  The  rates  are  much 
higher  than  those  listed  on  the  advertise- 
ments the  borrowers  answer.  The  advertise- 
ments come  in  the  mall  or  are  found  In  some 
New  Jersey  newspapers. 

The  borrower  usually  Is  taken  to  Penn- 
sylvania or  he  is  directed  by  the  New  Jersey 
agent  where  to  go  there,  he  Ustens  to  a  lot 
of  talk  about  laws  and  Interest  rates  that 
he  does  not  understand,  he  Is  given  a  pue 
of  papers  to  sign,  he  Is  told  that  everything 
Is  proper  and  legal,  and  he  signs. 

in  some  cases  the  borrower  signs  without 
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knowing  he  will  be  paying  a  large  brokerage 
fee  In  return  for  the  radio  he  was  "given." 
Many  borrowers  have  signed  statements  for 
The  Evening  News  saying  they  were  told 
they  definitely  were  not  signing  second  mort- 
gages when  actually  they  were. 

Virtually  none  of  the  dozens  of  borrowers 
The  Evening  News  talked  to  In  connection 
with  these  companies  knew  hla  rights  under 
the  Secondary  Mortgage  Loan  Act. 

ITie  rules  and  regulations  under  the  act 
require  companies  to  give  borrowers  advance 
written  notice  that  they  can  bring  attorneys 
of  their  choosing  to  the  closing.  Every  one 
of  the  borrowers  The  Evening  News  has 
talked  to  In  connection  with  these  companies 
has  denied  being  given  such  Information. 
Among  the  licensed  New  Jersey  dealers 
whose  advertisements  frequently  have  led 
borrowers  to  one  or  more  Philadelphia  con- 
signer discount  companies  are  Crescent  In- 
vestments Co..  Paul  Truran  and  Security 
National  F*und. 

Crescent  has  advertised  eO-month  loans 
with  proceeds  of  81.000  for  monthly  pay- 
ments of  $22.60;  $1,500  for  monthly  pay- 
ments of  $33.90;  $2,500  for  monthly  pay- 
ments of  $56.50;  and  $5,000  for  monthly  pay- 
ments of  $113. 

The  advertisement  gives  rates  only  for  60- 
month  loans,  and  says  "Pick  any  amount 
you  need."  The  Philadelphia  companies  to 
which  Crescent  refers  many  borrowers  are 
forbidden  by  Pennsylvania  law  from  giving 
loans  of  more  than  48  months. 

Some  borrowers  who  answered  the  adver- 
tisement have  been  directed  by  a  Crescent 
representative  to  Eastern  Home  Products, 
1401  Reed  St.,  Philadelphia. 

NOT   LICENSED 

Eastern  Home  Products  Is  not  licensed  by 
Pennsylvania  law  to  engage  "either  as  a  prin- 
cipal, employe,  agent  or  broker,  In  the  busi- 
ness of  negotiating  or  making"  discount 
loans  with  a  net  proceeds  of  less  than  $3,500. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  (not  their  real  Initial), 
area  homeowners,  say  In  a  signed  statement 
they  were  told  by  a  Crescent  representative 
when  to  go  to  Eastern  Home  Products,  how 
to  get  there,  and  what  to  bring  with  them  In 
the  way  of  bills  and  pap>ers. 

At  1401  Reed  St..  the  representative  of 
Eastern  Home  Products  computed  their  loan 
and  mentioned  that  he  would  take  three 
hundred  and  some  dollars  as  fees  for  himself 
and  for  Crescent. 

JERSET   TIGHTER 

According  to  the  T'a  signed  statement  In 
The  Evening  News'  flies,  the  representative 
told  them  Crescent  recommended  many  peo- 
ple 'o  him  because  laws  were  tighter  In  New 
Jersey.  He  said  that  to  protect  Eastern  Home 
Products  against  Pennsylvania  law.  he  would 
give  the  T's  a  television  set  for  the  money. 

Then  a  man  from  Eastern  Home  Products 
drove  the  T's  to  Oxford  Consumer  Discount 
Co.,  2233  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia, 
where  they  signed  their  loan.  The  repre- 
sentative of  Oxford  told  them  that  in  future 
dealings,  they  should  go  directly  to  Oxford 
so  they  would  not  have  to  pay  the  $369  fee 
to  Eastern  Home  Products. 

They  say  the  representative  of  Oxford  told 
them  the  $369  was  lost  to  them.  "That's 
how  these  guys  get  by."  he  told  them. 

The  T's  are  paying  Oxford  $102.41  a  month 
on  a  48-month  note  of  $4,915.68,  secured  by 
a  mortgage  that  they  signed  on  their  New 
Jersey  home. 

Yet  they  actually  received  only  $2,829  49  In 
money  they  could  use  to  pav  their  bills. 
Oxford's  statement  lists  $394  30  as  going  to 
the  T's  above  the  amount  of  the  payments  to 
their  creditors,  but  they  had  to  pay  $369  of 
It  to  Eastern  Home  Products. 

Under  New  Jersey  law,  the  most  they  could 
have  been  charged  on  receipt  of  82.829.49. 
even  had  they  been  required  to  pay  the  maxi- 
mum  fees   and   Interest  allowed,   including 
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Insurance,  would  appear  to  be  $4,501.10  or 
$414.58  less  than  they  are  paying. 

PORTT-NINE     MORTGAGES     FILED 

As  of  last  week,  the  various  offices  of 
Oxford  Consumer  Discount  Co.  In  the  Phila- 
delphia area  had  filed  49  mortgages  on  Mid- 
dlesex County  property  securing  loans  they 
made  to  county  homeowners  since  the  sec- 
ondary Mortgage  Loan  Act  went  into  effect 
Sept.  7,  1965.  Much  of  this  business  was 
transacted  entirely  by  mall. 

Eastern  Home  Products  had  filed  three 
such  mortgages,  but  assigned  them  all  for 
payment  to  First  Mercantile  Co..  whose 
activities  were  described  In  the  first  part  of 
this  series. 

Incorporation  records  In  Harrlsburg  show 
the  same  three  names  as  Incorporators  of 
both  Eastern  Home  Products  and  First  Mer- 
cantile Co. 

The  three  men  are  principals  In  Corpora- 
tion Guarantee  and  Trust  Co.,  whose  New 
Jersey  office  Is  listed  as  agent  for  both  First 
Mercantile  and  Eastern. 

Another  area  couple  was  sent  by  Crescent 
through  a  Philadelphia  office  to  Equitable 
Consumer  Discount  Co.,  674  North  Broad  St., 
which  changed  its  name  In  January  to 
Fidelity  Consumers  Discount  Co.  Equitable 
Consumer  Discount  Co.  was  not  registered  in 
the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  Trenton,  to  do 
business  in  New  Jersey. 

The  couple  signed  a  four-year  mortgage 
loan  for  $3,840,  of  which  thev  actually  re- 
ceived only  $1,930.20.  Equltabie's  statement 
lists  another  $500  as  going  to  Montgomery 
Supply  Co. 

According  to  a  signed  statement  In  The 
Evening  News'  flies.  It  was  claimed  that  the 
loan  was  arranged  by  a  man  who  said  he 
represented  Montgomery  Supply  Co.,  and  who 
required  the  couple  to  sign  a  receipt  either 
for  a  stereo,  a  television  set  or  $100  In  money, 
and  that  they  chose  take  the  $100  for  $500. 
Documentary  evidence  ties  Equitable  to 
the  New  Jersey  office  of  Paul  Truran  and 
National  Consumer  Service.  Other  docu- 
ments show  Robert  S,  Hass  has  acted  as 
attorney  for  Montgomery  Supply  Co.  Hass' 
ties  with  Truran  and  National  Consumer 
Service  were  discussed  here  yesterday. 

NEW  OFFER 

After  a  customer  has  been  paying  to  Equi- 
table some  time  on  one  loan,  he  may  get  a 
letter  saying.  "Dear  — ,  Can  you  use  300  more 
or  less,  without  increasing  your  present 
payments?  Your  credit  Is  good  here  and  you 
can  borrow  as  much  as  $3,000  or  more  when- 
ever you  need  It." 

One  area  couple  wrote  back  that  they 
would  take  the  extra  money.  They  received 
S333  74. 

For  that  money.  In  a  transaction  com- 
pleted entirely  by  mall.  Equitable  raised  their 
mortgage  debt  from  a  balance  of  $2,958  to 
a  balance  of  94,176. 

Thus  Equitable  Is  collecting  an  extra 
$1,218  for  advancing  .»333.74. 

Major  Consumer  Discount  Co..  3135  North 
Broad  St  ,  Philadelphia,  also  gets  New  Jersey 
customers  through  Crescent  and  National 
Consumer  Service.  Other  New  Jersey  cus- 
tomers have  come  through  American  Service 
Associates.  6724  North  Broad  St.,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Pilgrim  Consumer  Discount  Co..  1652 
Point  Breeze  Ave.  Philadelphia,  gets  cus- 
tomers through  the  advertisements  signed 
by  Security  National  Fund.  Pennsauken, 
whose  customers  are  directed  to  Patllnd. 
Inc. 

RIGHT  IN  OFyiCE 

Pilgrim's  representative  has  signed  loans 
right  In  Patlind's  office,  where  the  borrowers 
had  to  pay  $200  for  a  cheap  lamp  or  $400 
for  a  low-priced  television  set  In  connection 
with  fees  for  obtaining  or  placing  the  loan, 
which  counsel  says  Is  Illegal  under  New  Jer- 


sey law  and  makes  the  obligation  unenforce- 
able  under  our  law. 

Borrowers  complain  in  signed  statemen*j 
to  The  Evening  News  that  they  were  misled 
on  many  counts  at  these  PatUnd-Piigrim 
closings. 

In  their  statements,  borrowers  have  cited 
these  apparent  violations  of  the  Secondary 
Mortgage  Loan  Act  and  its  rules  and  reguia- 
tlons: 

In  some  Instances,  they  were  told  the  mer- 
chandise was  coming  to  them  free  and  they 
did  not  know  they  would  have  to  sign  back 
part  of  the  proceeds  of  their  loan  until  the 
checks  were  handed  to  them. 

No  one  suggested  to  them  that  they  go  to 
their  first  mortgage  holder  where  they  might 
have  borrowed  the  money  for  less  cost,  which 
the  law  requires; 

They  were  told  they  deflnltely  were  not 
signing  second  mortgages,  when  they  asked 
for  the  60-month  rates  in  the  Security  Na- 
tional Fund  advertisement,  they  were  told 
these  were  available  only  on  mortgage  loam 
and  that  theirs  were  personal  loans; 

They  did  not  get  copies  of  the  papers  they 
were  called  upon  to  sign; 

They  did  not  get  advance  written  notice 
they  could  bring  an  attorney  of  their  choice 
to  the  closing. 

All  of  which  The  Evening  News  has  been 
advised  by  a  well-known  New  Jersey  attorney 
makes  obligations  arising  from  secondary 
mortgage  loans  unenforceable. 

They  were  required  to  buy  Insurance  on 
their  loans;  the  Insurance  was  Issued  by  Pil- 
grim Life  Insurance  Co..  which  is  Just  a  few 
doors  down  on  the  same  street  from  Pilgrim 
Consumer  Discount  Co.,  and  which  shares 
two  directors  with  that  company. 

It  would  also  seem  that  the  companies 
whose  activities  have  ben  described  in  this 
article  may  be  questioned  under  Pennsyl- 
vania law  as  well  as  New  Jersey  law. 

LAW     LIMITS     FEES 

All  the  companies  mentioned  here  whose 
names  Include  the  words  "consumer  discount 
company"  are  licensed  under  PennsylvanUs 
Consumer  Discount  Company  Act,  amended 
In  1963. 

The  act  limits  the  "interest,  discounts,  fees. 
fines,  commissions,  charges  or  other  consider- 
ations ..."  a  borrower  can  be  charged  to 
those  that  the  consumer  discount  companies 
mentioned  here  actually  have  charged  on  all 
the  closing  statements  that  The  Evening 
News  has  seen. 

It  would  seem  that  this  money  does  not 
include  the  extra  $500-plus  that  allegedly 
went  to  the  borrower,  but  actually  went  to 
National  Consumer  Service,  or  some  other 
agency. 

The  Pennsylvania  law  also  says.  "A  licensee 
shall  not  split  or  divide  any  contract  so  as  to 
obtain  charges  In  excess  of  those  authorized 
by  this  act." 

The  penalty  prescribed  for  violation  of  the 
Pennsylvania  law  is  either  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  $500  nor  more  th,.n  85.000.  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more 
than  three  years,  or  both. 

BROKER    NOT    FOUND 

ABC  Consumer  Discount  Co..  6  Penn  Center 
Plaza.  Philadelphia,  Is  another  company  that 
has  lent  money  to  New  Jersey  homeowners 
although  It  is  not  licensed  under  the  Second- 
ary Mortgage  Loan  Act. 

The  Evening  News  has  found  no  cases  of 
ABC's  having  done  business  through  a  broker 
or  participated  in  overpriced  merchandise 
deals. 

But  ABC  does  not  give  customers  copies 
of  the  papers  they  are  called  upon  to  sign, 
or  comply  with  several  other  features  of  the 
New  Jersey  law. 

Borrowers  from  ABC  have  reported  that 
Insurance  was  added  to  their  loan  without 
their  consent.  The  insurance  was  from  ABCO 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  which  has  the  same  ad- 
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jjjjgs  and  two  of  the  same  officers  as  ABC 

^iClng'Tthrcompanies  described  In  this 
Jill  Middlesex  County  homeowners  have 
f^  hundreds  of  thousands-perhaps  mU- 
^*^f  dollars  in  apparently  Ulegal  charg^. 
""^  could  all  use  a  lesson  from  Mr^T 
,h<ie  case  was  described  at  the  beginning 
?Xs  anlcle.  and  who  told  a  reporter  in 

""..fwouirnever  go  for  a  second  mortgage 
.  Jn  If  my  wife  wants  to  spend  more  than 
&  again,  I'll  shoot  her.  We're  going  to 
work  our  way  out  of  this." 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  today  requested 
both  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
?he  Post  Office  to  initiate  investigations 
nf  several  finance  companies  which  ap- 
^ar  to  hold  a  disproportionately  large 
Siber  of  mortgages  involving  fraudu- 
ent  transactions.  Recognizing  the  com- 
nlexity  of  striking  an  equitable  legisla- 
uJe  balance  between  the  need  for  con- 
tinued liberal  consumer  credit  and  the 
need  for  consumer  protection.  I  urge  that 
toe  Congress,  through  its  appropriate 
committees  take  immediate  action  to 
eUminate  these  fraudulent  second  mort- 
gage schemes. 


REPORT  ON  THE  M-16  RIFLE 

Mr    ICHORD.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  2  minutes,  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks,    and    to    include    extraneous 

matter.  ^  _    .,  „„ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  obj  ection . 
Mr  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  tune 
a-'o  the  Special  Armed  Services  Subcom- 
niittee.  investigating  the  M-16  rifle  pro- 
gram filed  its  unanimous  report.  I  haa 
the  privilege  of  chairing  that  subcom- 
mittee. The  committee  made  31  specific 
findings  and  recommendations.  Briefly 
by  way  of  summary  the  committee  found 
that  the  M-16  weapon  system  as  orig- 
inally introduced  in  South  Vietnam  was 
a  good  and  reliable  weapon  but  that 
since  that  time  the  M-16  has  experienced 
excessive  malfunctions.  These  malfunc- 
tions were  due  to  a  multitude  of  factors 
such  as  sole  source  procurement,  failure 
to  supply  proper  equipment,  conflicting 
instructions  for  maintenance  and  clean- 
ing issued  by  the  Army,  and  lack  of 
famiUarity  with  the  rifle.  But  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  the  excessive  malfunctions 
was  due  to  a  change  in  powder  used  in 
the  M-16  rifle  which  change  was  made  in 
1964.  This  change  had  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  malfunctions  five  or   six 

times.  J  ^.  , 

One  of  the  key  recommendations  of 
the  subcommittee  was  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  direct  an  Immediate 
test  by  an  organization  independent  of 

the  Army.  _        ^        . 

This  week  the  Defense  Department 
announced  that  it  was  carrying  out  this 
recommendation  by  having  the  Marine 
Corps  and  the  Weapon  System  Evalua- 
tion Group  conduct  tests. 

This  recommendation  of  the  commit- 
tee should  be  carried  out  without  delay. 
As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I  in- 
tend to  follow  these  tests  closely,  which 
I  understand  will  be  conducted  in  Pan- 
ama   under    envlrorunental    conditions 


similar  to  South  VietnaHi.  The  Army  has 
said  that  the  difficulties  with  the  M-16 
have  now  been  corrected.  We  found  that 
this  has  not  been  proven.  The  least  that 
can  be  done  is  for  the  mihtary  to  prove 
to  themselves  and  the  American  people 
that  our  boys  in  Vietnam  now  have  a 
good  and  reliable  weapon. 

At  this  time  the  committee  is  reserv- 
ing judgment  on  the  matter  until  we  are 
fully  advised  as  to  the  scope  and  extent 
of  the  tests.  , 

I  include  at  this  point  a  press  release 
issued  today  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Honor- 
able Mendel  Rivers,  and  a  letter  to  hun 
from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Paul  H.  Nitze: 

Defense   Department   To   Conduct   •'Objec- 
tive Test'  or  Modified  M-16  Rifle  as  Rec- 
ommended BY  House  Armed  Services  Spe- 
cial SUBCOMMrrTEE.  November  21,  1967 
\rmed      Services      Committee      Chairman 
Mendel    Rivers    iD-S.C),    today    announced 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  will  retest 
the  M-16  rifle  as  recommended  In  the  recent 
report  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  the 
M-16  Rifle  Program. 

The  Subcommittee  Report  Included  a  rec- 
ommendation that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense direct  and  expedite  a  thorough  and  ob- 
jective test  bv  an  Independent  organization 
of  the  weapon  svstem  consisting  of  the  modi- 
fled  rifle  and  ammunition  in  Vietnam,  as 
well  as  both  tvpes  of  propellant  currently 
being  loaded  in  5.56mm  ammunition." 

Chairman  Rivers  released  a  letter  from 
Deputy  secretary  of  Defense  Paul  H.  Nltze 
stating  that  an  additional  test  will  be  con- 
ducted with  the  Marine  Corps  as  the  teeting 
agency  working  under  the  technical  direc- 
tion of  the  Weapons  Systems  Evaluation 
Group.  The  test  will  be  on  an  expedited 
basis  with  the  primary  objective  of  testing 
the  M-16  rifle  as  now  configured  and  used 
m  the  field.  The  test  program  will  simulate. 
as  nearly  as  possible,  combat  conditions 
under  a  Vietnam  environment  consistent 
with  the  need  for  data  recording. 

The  test  is  being  planned  to  be  of  sufficient 
scope  to  provide  valid  statistical  data  on  the 
reliability  of  the  rifle  in  an  operational  en- 
vironment. ^  ^  » 
"I  am  very  happy  to  see  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Is  talcing  this  action  as 
recommended  by  our  Subcommittee,  Rlv'erfe 
said  "Mr.  Ichord,  the  chairman,  and  the 
other  members  of  his  Subcommittee  have 
rendered  an  important  service  to  our  na- 
tional defense.  This  new  analysis  will  help 
assure  the  best  possible  rifle  for  our  service- 
men In  Vietnam." 


Group  The  test  will  be  on  an  expedite  basla 
with  the  primary  objective  of  testing  the 
M-16  rifle  as  now  configured  and  used  in  the 
field  The  test  program  will  simulate,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  combat  conditions  under 
a  Vietnam  environment  consistent  with  the 
need  for  data  recording.  Modified  rifles  using 
both  types  of  ammunition  will  be  tested.  The 
test  is  "being  planned  to  be  of  sufficient  scope 
to  provide  vaUd  statistical  data  on  the  re;i- 
abllity  of  the  rifle  in  an  operational  envlron- 

As  you  know,  we  have  been  conducting 
controlled  laboratorv  tests  and  evaluation  of 
the  rifle  at  the  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  and 
elsewhere.  These  tests  will,  of  course,  con- 
tinue as  a  part  of  our  normal  program  to 
ensure  the  maximum  effectiveness  and  reUa- 
bllity  of  weapons  being  used  by  our  armed 
forces. 

Sincerely, 

PAtJL  H.  NrrzE. 


The  Deputy  Secretary  or  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C..  November  18.  1967. 
Hon.  L.  Mendel  Rivers, 

Chairman.    Committee    on    Armed    Services, 
House  of  Representatives.   Washington, 

DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  Dr.  Poster  recently 
advised  vou,  we  have  been  carefully  review- 
ing the  report  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  the  M-16  rifle.  A  comprehensive  report 
win  be  provided  to  you  upon  completion  of 
the  review.  One  of  the  key  recommendations 
of  your  report  was  that  the  "Department  of 
Defense  direct  and  expedite  a  thorough  and 
objective  test,  by  an  independent  organiza- 
tion, of  the  weapon  system." 

Our  recent  tests  have  given  tis  further  as- 
surances that  the  modified  rifle  now  In  tiie 
hands  of  our  troops  In  Vietnam  Is  a  reliable 
and  effective  weapon.  Nevertheless.  In  Ught 
of  the  Subcommittee's  recommendation,  I 
have  requested  that  an  additional  test  be 
conducts!  with  the  Marine  Corps  as  the  test- 
ing agency  working  under  the  technical  di- 
rection of  the  Weapons  Systems  Evaluation 


QUESTIONNAIRE   RETURNS   IN  THE 
22D  DISTRICT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Satlor]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  sent  a  questionnaire  to  residents  of  my 
district  to  solicit  their  opinion  on  a  num- 
ber of  Issues  facing  our  country.  The 
response  was  oven^-helming  and  I  am  In- 
deed grateful  to  the  more  than  27,000 
people  of  Armstrong,  Cambria.  Clarion, 
Indiana,  and  Jefferson  Counties  who  an- 
swered and,  in  many  instances,  volun- 
teered additional  comments  and  views. 
Each  county  of  the  district  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent  provided  me  with  an 
excellent  cross-section  of  not  only  indi- 
vidual reaction,  but  group  philosophy  as 
well  The  thousands  of  comments  detail- 
ing personal  views  are  and  will  be  very 
useful  to  me  in  my  constant  effort  to  rep- 
resent my  district  in  the  most  effective 
manner. 

The  questions  were  phrased  to  be  as 
objective  as  possible,  but  many  thought 
them  hard  to  answer  with  a  simple 
"Yes'*  or  "No."'  This  Is  understandable, 
and  I  recognize  the  difficulties  involved 
in  answering  complex  questions  in  such 
a  manner,  however,  this  method  was  de- 
siened  to  reach  the  maximum  number  of 
my  constituents  and  to  expedite  tabu- 
lation. 

I  trust  the  experience  with  this  pou 
points  out  the  similar  perplexities  which 
Members  of  Congress  face  in  voting  m 
the  House.  Sometimes,  the  issues  are  de- 
fined in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  us  only 
a  "vea"  or   "nay"  response— we  have  no 
opportunity  to  reserve  judgments  or  pro- 
vide alternatives,  nor  can   we,   as  the 
elected   representatives   of   our   people, 
shrink  from  this  task.  I,  for  one,  am 
thankful  for  the  opportunity  to  exercise 
the  duty,  responsibility,  and  trust  given 
to  me  by  the  people  of  the  22d  District. 
The  statistical  results  of  this  poll  can- 
not reflect  more  than  general  categories 
of  approval  or  disapproval  to  the  ques- 
tions Therefore,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  I  insert  in  the  Record  the  con- 
tents of  my  questionnaire  and  a  percent- 
age analysis  of  the  replies  received.  I 
trust  the  Members  of  the  House  will  be 
interested  in  the  general  reaction  of  my 
constituency  as  I  have  been  m  theirs. 
The  questionnaire  follows: 
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Yes 


No 


No 
comment 


1.  Should  the  bombing  of  targets  in  North  Vietnam  be  m- 

Cfeased  to  achieve  an  early  military  victory? 77  18  5 

2.  Do  you  favor  a  gradual  withdrawal  ot  U.S.  combat  troops 

Irom  Vietnam? _ 43  53  4 

3.  Should  the  United  States  continue  its  membership  in  the 

United  Nations?- 78  21  1 

4.  Do  you  favor  restrictions  on  foreign-made  products  to  pro- 

tect domestic  industry  and  employment  similar  to  limita- 
tions imposed  by  other  countries  on  our  products? 86  12  2 

b.  Should  expenditures  for  foreign  aid  and  military  assistance 

be  continued?... 35  64  1 

6.  Would  you  favor  expanding  U.S.  trade  with  Communist- 

bloc  nations  as  proposed  by  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion?    21  77  2 

7.  Do  you  approve  ot  th  :  deferment  of  college  students  from 

selective  service  induction  in  order  to  complete  their 

education?,.. ... 50  49  I 

8.  Would  you  favor  a  Federal-State  tax-sharing  plan  whereby 

a  certain  perce.^tage  of  youc  Federal  income  tax  be  re- 
turned to  Pennsylvania  with  no  strings  attached? 73  25  2 

9.  Do  you  support  the  President's  proposed  Federal  surtax  of 

10  percent  on  income  taxes  of  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions?          16  83  1 

10.  Should  Congress  raise  personal  income  tax  exemptions  for 

all  taxpayers  from  the  present  J6007 77  22  1 

11.  Would  you  approve  legislation  extending  head-of-household 

tax  benefits  to  single  individuals  age  35  and  over,  and  to 
unremarried  widows  and  widowers,  who  maintain  separ- 
ate households? 64  34  2 

12.  Would  you  f.ivor  increased  lax  exemptions  lor  children 

attending  elementary-secondary  schools  and  colleges 
rather  than  general  Federal  aid  to  education  in  form  of 
loans  and  grants? 52  46  2 


Yw 


No 


No 
comment 


25 


46 


13  Do  you  favor  outright  Federal  grants  to  States  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  keeping  control  of  our  school  system  at 
local  and  State  evels? 74 

14.  Would  you  approve  lowering  the  retirement  age  for  full 

social  security  benefits  even  though  it  will  mean  another 
substantial  Increase  In  the  tax  rate  on  both  employee  and 
employer? 53 

15.  Do  you  favor  a  law  to  provide  a  guaranteed  minimum  annual 

wage  tor  all  citizens? 31 

16.  Are  Overall  lood  prices  too  high?.. 82 

17.  Do  you  feel  Congress  should  impose  wage,  price,  and  rent 

controls  lor  the  dj ration  ot  the  Vietnam  war? 40 

18.  Should  spendinj:  on  Federal  programs  be  cut  to  reduce  the 

budget  deficit  during  hostilities  in  Vietnam? 84 

19.  Do  you   feel  Fiideral  expenditures  through  the  various 

economic  opportunity  programs  are  helping  to  alleviate 
conditions  ot  joverty  in  this  country? 27 

20.  Do  you  favor  co-npulsory  arbitration  in  labor-management 

contract  disputes? 59 

21.  Is  postal  service  in  your  area  satisfactory? 86 

22.  Do  you  favor  increasing  postal  rates  on  all  classes  ot  mail 

to  reduce  postal  deficits? 45 

23.  Should  legislation  be  passed  providing  for  6  national  holi- 

days to  be  celebrated  on  a  Friday  or  a  Monday  thus 
insuring  long  weekends? .. 49 

24.  Do  you  favor  a  constitutional  amendment  providing  a 

"checks  and  balance"  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
whereby  the  Congress,  by  a  Ji  vote,  could  override 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court? 73 

25.  Do  you  favor  lowering  the  voting  age? 42 


68 
17 

58 

15 

67 

39 
14 

54 

49 

26 
57 
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THE    PRESIDENT:    A    MAN    OP    UN- 
SHAKABLE CONVICTIONS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hoxise 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
aftermath  of  the  remarkable  press  con- 
ference of  last  week.  President  Johnson 
has  emerged  in  the  public  eye  as  a  man 
of  unshakable  convictions — he  would 
rather  be  right  than  popular,  and  he  is 
convinced  that  history  will  prove  him 
right.  A  lesser  man  would  not  have 
stayed  with  each  one  of  the  ver>-  tough 
economic,  political,  and  military  deci- 
sions he  has  made  in  recent  months — de- 
cisions which  have  led  to  a  new  low  In 
his  popularity  according  to  the  various 
polls. 

There  were  numerous  opportunities  for 
the  President  to  water  down  his  unpopu- 
lar tax  stand,  for  example.  He  could  have 
tempered  his  defense  of  that  measure  be- 
cause he  knows  that  no  tax  increase  is 
ever  popular. 

Yet  he  chose  to  make  a  strong  defense 
of  the  economic  and  social  reasons  why 
he  thought  the  surtax  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  why  the  country  will  suffer  If 
such  a  tax  is  not  enacted  immediately. 

He  stated  clearly  and  bluntly  that. 
based  on  his  advice  and  information,  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  would  regret 
the  fact  that  the  surtax  was  not  en- 
acted In  this  session  of  Congress  so  as 
tc  avoid  rampant  inflation  with  all  its 
negative  effects  on  the  consumer  and  the 
businessman. 

As  to  the  most  controversial  and  highly 
emotional  issue  of  Vietnam,  the  Presi- 
dent was  given  ample  opportunity  by  in- 
terviewing newsmen  to  say  something  to 
appease  the  dissenters,  both  doves  and 
hawks.  But  he  chose  instead  to  advocate 


the  maintenance  of  the  same  pressures, 
the  same  stalwartness,  the  same  attitude 
toward  Hanoi  which  he  believes  will  ulti- 
mately speU  an  honorable  negotiated 
settlement — the  responsible  middle 
course  which  has  kept  Russia  and  Red 
China  out  of  direct  involvement  in  the 
war. 

He  could  have  pleased  the  dissenters  by 
merely  defending  their  right  to  disagree. 
Instead,  President  Johnson  told  the 
newsmen  and  millions  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens that  the  Vietnam  protests  and  the 
demonstrations  had  added  nothing  to  a 
solution  of  the  Vietnam  situation,  and 
had  given  Hanoi  the  unfounded  illusion 
that  political  division  at  home  might 
work  toward  the  benefit  of  the  Commu- 
nists. 

Whatever  the  question  was,  the  answer 
was  one  we  would  have  expected  only 
from  a  man  of  unshakable  convictions 
and  qualities  of  a  true  and  great  leader. 
President  Johnson  has  emerged  a  better 
understood  man  from  one  of  the  most 
effective  press  conferences  ever  held  in 
the  White  House.  As  a  consequence,  more 
Americans  today  are  no  doubt  convinced 
that  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  never  takes  the 
easy  way  out,  and  that  history  will  prove 
him  right. 


PANAAL\       CANAL       SOVEREIGNTY 
QUESTION:  REPRESENTATIVE 

DANIEL  J  FLOOD  WILL  DISCUSS 
ON  MANION  FORUM  NETWORK, 
SUNDAY.  NOVEMBER  26,  1967 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  students  of 
Interoceanic  canal  problems  have  often 
expressed  the  view  that  no  Member  of 


Congress  has  ever  done  more  toward  the 
clarification  of  this  complicated  subject 
than  our  most  distinguished  and  schol- 
arly colleague  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Flood].  A  volume  of  his  addresses  on 
"Isthmian  Canal  Policy  Questions"— 
House  Document  No.  474,  89th  Con- 
gress— has  already  become  a  standard 
reference  work  throughout  the  Nation 

Later  this  month,  Representative 
Flood  will  speak  over  the  Manion  Forum 
network  on  the  timely  subject  "Wake  Up 
America:  Prevent  Giving  Away  the 
Panama  Canal."  In  this  address,  he  will 
summarize  the  Isthmian  Canal  policy  of 
the  United  States,  the  legal  and  treaty 
foundation  of  the  Panama  Canal,  anti- 
U.S.  agitation,  our  surrenders  at  Pana- 
ma, the  total  U.S.  investment  there,  the 
three  recent  mob  incited  treaties,  the 
real  Issue  at  Panama  and  the  remedy, 
including  the  widening  of  the  Cana! 
Zone  to  cover  the  entire  watershed  of 
the  Chagres  River. 

In  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area.  Repre- 
sentative Flood's  next  Manion  Forum 
address  can  be  heard  on  radio  station 
WEAM  of  Arlington,  Va..  1390  kilocycles, 
Sunday,  November  26,  1967,  at  10  p.m. 

It  Is  hoped  that  as  many  Members  of 
the  Congress  as  possible,  their  staffs, 
families,  and  friends  will  listen  to  him 
discuss  the  sovereignty  and  other  vital 
questions  affecting  the  canal. 


A  NEW  CHALLENGE  TO  HUD 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  suc- 
cess of  many  projects  throughout  the 
country  which  enable  people  In  the  lower 
Income  categories  to  own  their  own  home 


.-n  be  attributed,  in  part,  to  the  wiUing- 
r^ss  of  the  sponsoring  agencies  to  permit 
Sie  individual  to  invest  "sweat  equity'' as 
«eU  as  hard  currency.  Home  ownership 
bv  and  of  itself  provides  the  individual 
«Hth  a  sense  of  stability,  law  and  order, 
and  respect  for  property.  But  the  honie- 
owner  who  has  labored  to  construct  his 
home  feels  a  sense  of  belonging  to  the 
land  which  is  even  more  pronounced.  He 
is  like  the  woodchopper  who  is  twice 
warmed— once  when  he  chops  the  wood 
and  again  when  he  enjoys  the  warmth  of 
a  crackling  fire. 

Whitney  M.  Young,  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Urban  League,  touches  upon 
this  concept  in  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  November  19,  1967.  While  I  do 
not  agree  with  all  that  he  says,  I  do  con- 
cur wholeheartedly  with  the  challenge  to 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  that  Secretary  Weaver  ini- 
tiate a  policy  to  insist  that  urban  renewal 
projects  in  the  ghetto  areas  hire  workers 
from  the  area  that  is  being  rehabilitated. 
As  Mr.  Young  notes: 

HUD  has  the  basic  housing  tools  at  hand. 

We  need  no  new  program,  only  the 
willingness  of  Secretary  Weaver  and  this 
administration  to  use  their  resources  to 
create  job  opportunities  which  will  give 
people  a  feeling  of  belonging  to  the  land 
thev  are  helping  to  build. 

Mr.  Whitney's  editorial  follows: 

Housing  Can  Rebuild  Slums  and  Lives 
(By  Whitney  M.  Young.  Jr.) 

Today  in  the  shadow  of  a  summer  conflict, 
we  are  faced  with  a  crisis,  urban  and  racial, 
which  is  a  far  more  dangerous  threat  to  the 
stabilitv  of  our  national  life  than  any  other 
problem  before  us— foreign  or  domestic. 

American  citie^  are  becoming  blacker  and 
poorer  with  political  and  economic  conse- 
quences for  everv  American.  There  is  no  vir- 
tue in  obsciir:ng  the  fact  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  have  riots  and  civil  disorders  as  long 
as  this  is  the  case.  Laws  and  Judicial  deci- 
sions important  as  they  are,  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  changing  the  conditions  of  life  in 
the  ghettos. 

URBAN    COLLAPSE 


The  problems  of  the  slums  have  not  been 
solved,  however,  and  they  won't  be  solved 
until  white  Americans  recognize  the  full  ex- 
tent of  their  self-interest  and  take  decisive 
action  to  redeem  the  ghettos  and  Incorporate 
the  Negro  into  American  life.  No  amount  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Negro  community 
alone— not  matter  how  Inspired,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  inspired  constructive  action  in  the 
ghettos — can  solve  the  problem. 

The  crisis  of  the  cities  defies  simple  solu- 
tion The  swelling  ghettos  are  destructive  to 
the  people  who  live  in  them  and  threaten  the 
welfare  of  everv  major  city  with  strangula- 
tion dry  rot  and  bankruptcy.  The  long-range 
prospect  of  urban  collapse  in  an  increasingly 
\irban  socletv  should  be  viewed  even  more 
seriously  bv  Americans  than  the  short-range 
prospect  of  civil  disorder  next  summer.  And 
yet  to  date,  the  response  of  white  America 
has  been  one  of  pallatlves.  band-aids  and 
lollipops. 

As  a  beginning,  I  would  propose  the  Im- 
mediate appropriation  of  $10  billion  for  the 
emergency  implementation  of  existing  Fed- 
eral housing  laws  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. I  would  call  it  OperaUon  Justice. 

At  first  blush,  this  may  appear  too  simple, 
but  It  has  the  power  to  effect  major  changes 
In  the  ghettos  In  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time  and  has  major  ramlflcatlons  for  creating 
Jobs  aa  well  as  new  and  Improved  housing. 


H.UX).  has  the  basic  housing  tools  at  hand, 
including  tools  which  place  construction  and 
management  in  the  hands  of  competitive 
private  enterprise.  The  bottleneck  in  pro- 
duction is  the  current  level  of  appropriations, 
which  doesn't  begin  to  scratch  the  surface 
of  the  problem. 

BUILDINGS   AND   JOBS 

An  appropriation  of  $10  billion  for  con- 
struction would  not  only  permit  the  re- 
building of  the  ghettos  to  begin,  but  would 
require  the  recruitment  of  thousands  and 
thousands  of  new  workers,  who,  It  should 
be  mandated,  would  come  from  the  ghettos. 
To  so  mandate  denies  nothing  to  white  work- 
ers The  Jobs  of  white  workers  remain  un- 
challenged. It  Is  only  new  Jobs  that  would 
go  to  Negroes. 

Given  the  ghetto  Negro's  low  educational 
achievement,  there  is  only  one  kind  of  "top 
dollar"  Job  he  can  get— construction  work— 
and  If  the  gap  between  whites  and  Negroes 
Is  to  be  closed,  the  Negro  has  to  have  a  "top 
dollar"  Job,  White  American  school  drop- 
outs have  been  doing  construction  work  for 
centuries  and  getting  well  paid  for  It  in  the 
process.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  shouldn't 
utilize  an  emergency  construction  program 
to  crack  open  the  cycle  of  poverty.  Such  a 
program  would  also  create  opportunities  for 
Negro  contractors,  lawyers,  real  esUte  agents 
and  others  In  allied  professions. 

Most  important  of  all,  it  would  provide 
evidence  of  a  national  commitment  to  real 
and  substantial  action,  to  real  and  substan- 
tive solutions.  For  the  white  community  to 
fall  to  make  such  a  commitment  now  Is  sim- 
ply to  invite  more  of  the  kind  of  "Instant 
urban  renewal"  that  occurred  in  Detroit. 

PRIVATE  SECTOR,  TOO 

Bevond  this  is  the  now  widely  recognized 
fact  'that  the  Job  of  redeeming  the  ghettos 
is  too  big  for  government  alone.  There  can 
be  no  final  breakthrough  until  the  private 
sector  recognizes  the  full  extent  of  its  stake 
in  the  current  social  crisis  and  until  money 
from  major  sources  is  attracted  into  the 
ghettos  in  amounts  large  enough  to  do  the 
Job  that  only  massive,  privately  generated 
monevs  can  do.  ,  ,       ,     *  .*«, 

Historv  has  shown  that  nothing  Is  faster, 
more  effective  or  more  efficient  than  action 
bv  the  private  sector.  But  we  cannot  be 
Idealistic.  Such  private  action  only  takes 
place  when  It  is  motivated  by,  and  assured 
of  a  profit.  The  private  sector  has  never 
initiated  activity  or  revealed  the  full  range 
of  its  creativity  and  ability  to  solve  a  prob- 
lem in  the  absence  of  an  adequate  subsidy 
or  an  assured  profit.  Providing  that  subsidy, 
assuring  that  profit,  is  the  proper  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  future. 


Unfortunately,  I  was  not  In  Wyoming 
Monday  afternoon  when  the  Cowboys  ac- 
cepted their  bid  to  the  Sugar  Bowl  at 
New  Orleans.  But,  I  can  well  Imagine 
that  Saturday's  show  of  exhUaration 
would  pale  in  comparison. 

The  "Pokes"  10  to  0  record  for  the 
season  is  one  of  which  we  are  all  proud. 
It  took  a  fine  coach  and  a  dedicated 
team  to  pile  up  those  victories. 

The  University  of  Wyoming  has  never 
lost  a  bowl  game  before,  and  LSU  will 
find  a  worthv  opponent  in  the  Cowboys. 

I  have  a  ereat  deal  of  pride  in  the  State 
of  Wvoming  and  the  fine  university  at 
Laramie.  So  whether  you  are  up  or 
down— congratulations.  Coach  Lloyd 
Eaton,  to  you  and  the  Cowboys— you  will 
play  the  game,  as  always,  this  New  Year's 
Day. 


THE  BO-WL-BOUND  UNIVERSITY 

OF  WYOMING 
Mr     ZWACH.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wvoming  [Mr.  Harrison]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    HARRISON.   Mr.    Speaker,   last 
Saturday  it  was  the  Fourth  of  July  and 
Frontier  Days  rolled  up  in  one  when  the 
University   of   Wyoming   toppled   their 
toughest  opponent  of  the  year  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  by  a  score  of  21  to  19. 

A  bowl  bid  seemed  a  sure  thing  for  the 
1967  WAC  champions.  Wyoming,  ac- 
cording to  this  week's  poU.  Is  ranked 
seventh  in  the  Nation.  Wyoming  Is  also 
the  only  unbeaten  or  untied  major  col- 
lege team. 


USDA  FORECAST  IS  BAD  NEWS  FOR 
FARMERS.  SAYS  GOP  TASK  FORCE 
ON  AGRICULTURE 
Mr.    ZWACH.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  Republican  Task  Force  on  Agri- 
culture noted  that  at  last  someone  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  ad- 
mitted that  the  American  farmer  is  In 
trouble   Rex  F.  Daly.  Chairman  of  the 
USDA's   Outlook   and  Situation  Board, 
told  the  recent  Outlook  Conference  that 
farmers  will  not  be  any  better  off  fi- 
nancially next  year  than  they  are  this 
year,   and  that   they  probably   will  be 
worse  off  in  comparison  with  the  rest 
of  the  economy. 

As  chairman  of  the  task  force,  it  Is 
my  sad  duty  to  say  this  is  tragic  news 
when  you  consider  the  fact  that  our 
farmers  are  already  taking  a  $1^2  bil- 
lion pay  cut  this  year  from  the  pitifully 
poor  performance  of  present  agriculture 
programs.  With  the  parity  ratio  down  6 
points  and  farm  debt  up  83  percent  In 
the  last  7  years,  this  drearj-  forecast  for 
next  vear  will  only  add  to  the  discontent 
that  is  seething  across  America's  agricul- 
tural heartland. 

The  plight  of  the  farmer  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary to  the  performance  of  agricul- 
tural programs,  particulariy  in  wheat 
and  feed  grains,  that  were  hailed  with 
such  optimism  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture when  he  has  appeared  before  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  over  the 
years. 

Our  farmers  were  told  that  the  pro- 
gram was  needed  to  strengthen  farm  in- 
come, and  they  were  told  that  it  would 
encourage  greater  use  of  the  marketplace 
to  bring  a  fair  return  to  farmers.  But 
market  prices  our  farmers  receive  for 
wheat  are  much  lower  than  they  were 
before  the  present  programs  were  en- 
acted even  though  their  production 
costs  have  skyrocketed.  If  wheat  selling 
at  30  cents  below  last  year  and  com 
selUng  25  cents  below  a  year  ago  consti- 
tute fair  returns,  then  surely  the  Ameri- 
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can  fanner  is  being  represented  in 
Washington  by  the  Department  of  Anti- 
Agriculture. 

Present  programs  have  not  been  effec- 
tive In  providing  the  faimer  with  prices 
that  can  be  classified  as  fair  returns  for 
their  efforts.  Something  must  be  wrong 
with  our  present  agriculture  course. 
Either  the  programs  were  poorly  de- 
signed or  the  administration  of  them  has 
worked  to  the  farmer's  disadvantage. 
Actually,  the  record  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration has  been  one  of  constant 
misuse  of  price  supports,  commodity 
credit  reserves,  and  other  manipulation 
of  the  marltetplace  to  depress  prices  to 
fanners.  The  truth  is,  more  rural  poverty 
has  been  created  by  the  misuse  of  com- 
modity programs  than  any  of  the  current 
poverty  programs  could  ever  hope  to 
correct.  We  must  not  forget  that  Secre- 
tary Freeman  once  told  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  that  the  administra- 
tion's farm  program  was  designed  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  farm  commodity  pro- 
grams in  order  to  free  more  public  re- 
sources for  the  war  on  poverty. 

Another  goal  of  the  present  farm  pro- 
gram was  to  enable  small  farmers  to 
acquire  the  resources  they  need  for  an 
adequate  size  family  farm  operation.  But 
our  farmers  continue  to  be  forced  off 
the  land  at  an  alarming  rate,  with 
780,000  farms  lost  since  1960,  creating 
additional  poverty  by  eliminating  jobs, 
taxes,  and  income  for  our  rural  areas. 

Except  for  a  rare  admission  by  some- 
one such  as  the  chairman  of  the  Out- 
look and  Situation  Board,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  not  only  fails  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  real  problems 
fEicing  American  agriculture,  but  usually 
tries  to  tell  us  that  our  farmers  are  in 
good  shape.  They  are  in  a  position  to  do 
something  constructive  about  the  prob- 
lem, but  departmental  actions  have  too 
often  hindered  rather  than  helped. 


LSD 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  to  provide  penal- 
ties for  the  possession  of  L^SD,  I  am 
pleased  to  associate  myself  with  the 
views  of  my  colleagues  regarding  this 
serious  problem.  The  legislation  was  in- 
troduced yesterday. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  immediate 
and  potential  harm  of  using  LSD  must 
not  be  minimized. 

Authorities  on  narcotics  have  de- 
scribed LSD  £is  an  extremely  dangerous 
drug.  Dr.  Leszek  Ochotu,  of  the  Investi- 
gational Branch  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  wrote  an  article  on  LSD 
in  May  1966  entitled  '"What  Is  the  CUni- 
cal  Evidence?"  In  It  he  said : 

It  is  obvious  that  such  unsupervised  and 
uncontrolled  use  of  LSD  can  lead  to  severe 
complications — and  It  has.  Severe,  prolonged 
psychoses  (Including  occurances  among  chil- 


dren who  accidentally  Ingested  LSD  acquired 
by  their  parents)  resulted  from  this  abuse. 
Some  of  these  terminated  in  suicide,  others 
in  psycho-social  deterioration. 

A  bulletin  of  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization, written  by  four  doctors  whose 
credentials  are  impressive,  includes  a 
section  on  LSD  and  similar  drugs.  The 
article  says  this: 

The  drugs  .  .  .  possess  a  particular  attrac- 
tion for  certain  psychologically  and  socially 
maladjusted  persons  who  have  difficulty  in 
conforming  to  usual  social  norms.  Included 
are  frustrated  nonconformists  and  curious 
thrlU-seeking  adolescents  and  young  adults. 

The  chief  dangers  to  the  individual  arise 
from  the  psychological  effects.  Impairment 
of  Judgment  could  lead  to  dangerous  deci- 
sions or  accidents.  Occasional  persons  may 
become  depressed,  so  that  suicide  is  a  possi- 
bility in  users  of  these  drugs. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Rogers],  and  my  other  col- 
leagues on  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee,  that  it  is, 
indeed,  ironic  that  marihuana,  which  is 
considered  somewhat  less  dangerous 
than  lysergic  acid  diethylamide — the 
chemical  term  for  LSD — carries  a  stiff 
penalty  for  use  and  possession ;  but  there 
is  no  such  prohibition  for  LSD,  a  drug 
that  is  beUeved  to  cause  even  more  seri- 
ous damage,  such  as  mutation  of  chro- 
mosomes in  the  human  body. 

I  would  hope  that  this  measure,  if 
enacted  into  law,  as  I  believe  it  must  be, 
could  help  somewhat  the  possibility  of 
LSD  really  injui-ing  someone  for  life,  and 
could  also  eventually  help  alleviate  the 
threat  of  malformed  children  being  born 
to  parents  who  have  used  the  drug. 


AIR  SAFETY 


Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Wyman]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  crash 
of  TWA  flight  No.  128  near  Cincinnati 
last  night  once  again  points  up  the  need 
for  increased  safety  precautions  in  flight. 
Newspaper  accounts  of  the  accident  re- 
port that  witnesses  to  the  crash  "heard 
a  loud  boom  and  saw  a  gigantic  flash 
in  the  sky"  just  before  the  crash. 

No  doubt  our  capable  CAB,  FAA,  and 
DOT  investigators  will  determine  the 
cause  of  this  crash,  which  may  or  may 
not  have  been  mechanical  failure.  In  the 
meantime,  I  wish  to  again  call  attention 
to  a  bill  that  I  introduced  on  January  10 
of  this  year  making  it  a  felony  to  carry 
or  attempt  to  carry  firearms  or  explosives 
on  board  commercial  aircaft  and  to  re- 
quire additional  precautionary  measures 
aboard  certain  aircraft  in  the  interest  of 
the  safety  of  the  traveling  public. 

I  urge  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  to  which  this  bill  has 
been  referred  to  hold  hearings  and  report 
it  favorably  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. It  should  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
lanquish  in  committee  for  It  is  reasonable 
and   responsible   legislation   desired  by 


pilots,  crew  members,  and  the  traveling 
public. 
It  provides  as  follows: 

HM.  1469 

A  bin  making  it  a  felony  to  carry  or  attempt 
to  carry  firearms  or  explosives  on  board 
commercial  aircraft  and  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  re- 
quire additional  precautionary  measures 
aboard  certain  aircraft  In  the  Interest  of 
the  safety  of  the  traveling  public 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

RepTesentatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE   I 

That  section  601(a)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1421(a))  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  strllting  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 5 ) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (6)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of  ":    and";    and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  Reasonable  rules  and  regulations, 
with  respect  to  each  civil  aircraft  operated 
within  the  United  States  in  interstate,  over- 
seas, or  foreign  air  transportation  carrying 
passengers  for  compensation  or  hire,  requir- 
ing that — 

"(A)  each  member  of  the  flight  crew  on 
duty  on  the  flight  deck  may  carry  a  fire- 
arm on  his  person,  which  firearm  shall  not 
be  taken  from  the  flight  deck  while  the 
aircraft  is  in  operation,  except  upon  author- 
ization from  the  pilot; 

"(B)  the  door  separating  the  flight  deck 
from  the  passenger  compartment  shall  be 
so  constructed  as  to  be  bulletproof  to  a 
.357  magnum  caliber  bullet  at  a  distance  of 
six  feet  and  shall  be  locked  at  all  times 
that  the  aircraft  Is  in  operation,  except  when 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  pilot; 

"(C)  the  lock  on  the  door  separating  the 
flight  deck  from  the  passenger  compartment 
shall  be  so  constructed  that  said  door  shall 
be  capable  of  being  locked  and  unlocked 
only  from  the  flight  deck; 

"(D)  the  Interior  of  the  aircraft  shall  be 
so  constructed  as  to  permit  continuous  ob- 
servation of  the  passenger  compartment  from 
the  flight  deck  and  voice  communication  be- 
tween each; 

"(E)  All  planes  used  for  civilian  passenger 
commercial  air  transportation  shall  be 
equipped  with  a  warning  system  within  the 
flight  deck  which  shall  warn  of  any  attempt 
from  the  passenger  side  to  open  such  door 
when  It  is  locked;  and 

"(F)  no  jjerson  other  than  a  member  of 
the  flight  crew  shall  be  permitted  on  the 
flight  deck  while  any  engine  of  the  aircraft 
Is  in  operation  except  such  other  persons  as 
may  be  so  authorized  under  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act." 

TITLE    n 

That  section  902(1)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1472il))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Except  for  agents  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  or  the  United  States 
Secret  Service,  who  are  authorized  or  re- 
quired to  carry  arms,  and  such  other  persons 
as  may  be  so  authorized  under  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  whoever  shaU  carry, 
attempt  to  carry,  or  cause  to  be  carried, 
on  his  person  or  otherwise,  on  board  an  air- 
craft being  operated  by  an  air  carrier  in  air 
transportation,  a  firearm  or  explosive  sub- 
stance without  first  having  declared  same 
to  the  operating  carrier  or  Its  authorized 
agent  and  receiving  permission  so  to  do,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  section  the  word  'firearm' 
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,»il  include,  but  U  not  limited  to,  any  in- 

.mTnt  capable  of  discharging  tear  gas. 
•^r>  Forwnvictlon  under  this  section  it 
„j,  be  unnecessary  to  prove  an  Intent  to 
f^  either  the  aircraft,  its  crew,  or  pas- 
i'^rs  therein,  and  the  offense  prescribed 
'^^Is  section  shall  be  established  by  proof 
^[SfcoSsslon  of  the  act  prohibited,  re- 

^ri^VthTpurpose  of  assuring  compU- 
„i  with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  an 
Terrier  or  its   authorized   agent,   at   Its 
^tlon    is  hereby  empowered   to  search  all 
b^ag'e  and  the  person  of  any  passenger  and 
I  reUin  In  Its  possession   any  firearms  or 
iJosKes  found  pending  their  delivery  to 
Imropriate  Federal  authority. 
"I si  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
ned to  authorize  an  air  carrier  to  refuse 
„  uansport   firearms   that    have   been    de- 
c^^ed    and    are    appropriately    and    safely 
secured  for  transport." 

SENIOR       AMERICANS       ECONOMIC 
FREEDOM  ACT 

Mr  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  April  of 
this  year,  I  introduced  H.R.  8218,  a  com- 
prehensive legislative  program  titled  the 
"Senior  Americans  Economic  Freedom 

Act  " 

This  bill  is  designed  to  meet  head  on 
one  of  the  most  tragic  problems  of  our 
Nation  today:  the  economic  deprivation 
and  lack  of  opportunity  facing  our  senior 
Americans.  Events  and  circumstances, 
too  long  ignored,  are  today  shunting 
manv  of  our  older  citizens  out  of  the  vital 
mainstream  of  American  life  onto  the 
dead-end  side  roads  of  poverty,  isolation, 
and  despair. 

When  I  proposed  this  program,  I  said 
that  I  could  not  predict  how  long  it  would 
take  before  this  legislation  became  law. 
I  also  said  then  that  I  intended  to  press 
the  fight  to  see  that  such  legislation  did 
become  law.  „       ..      ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  significant  step 
toward  this  goal  was  recently  taken. 

One  provision  of  my  Senior  Americans 
Economic  Freedom  Act  would  prohibit 
arbitrary  discrimination  against  older 
Americans  in  employment  because  of  age. 
On  November  4,  the  Senate  passed  S. 
830.  legislation  very  similar  to  my  anti- 
discrimination provision.  This  bill  is  now 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  and  I  strongly  urge  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  by  the  en- 
tire House  as  soon  as  possible. 

My  proposal  and  S.  830  would  do  the 
following:  ^,  . 

First,  prohibit  the  arbitrary  hiring, 
discharging,  or  other  discriminatory  ac- 
tions against  older  employees.  My  bUl 
would  apply  to  employees  45  years  of 
age  or  older;  S.  830  appUes  to  workers 
between  the  ages  of  40  and  65. 

Second,  be  applicable  to  employers, 
employment  agencies,  and  labor  orga- 
nizations. My  bill  would  also  apply  to 
placement  services  and  training  schools 
or  C6riti6rs 
Third,  prohibit  arbitrary  discrimina- 


tion against  an  employee,  appUcant.  or 
member  by  an  employer,  employment 
agency  or  labor  organization,  respec- 
tively because  such  individual  has  op- 
posed any  practice  made  unlawful  by 
this  legislation  or  has  made  a  charge, 
testified,  participated,  or  assisted  in  any 
proceeding  under  this  legislation . 

Fourth,  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  undertake  studies  concerning 
the  needs  and  abiUties  of  older  workers, 
and  make  such  studies  available  to 
governmental      and      nongovernmental 

Fifth  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  cooperate  with  local,  State,  and  re- 
gional agencies  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  legislaUon.  My  bill  would 
specifically  authorize  the  estabUshment 
of  local.  State,  or  regional  ad\-lsory  and 
conciliation  councils  to  studj-  the  prob- 
lems of  arbitrarj-  discrimination  against 
older  workers,  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  appropriate  procedures  and 

policies.  .  ,      ^,         ,  „„ 

Sixth,  permit  the  consideration  of  an 
employee's  age  where  such  age  is  a  bona 
fide  occupational  qualification  reason- 
ably necessary  to  the  business. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  problems  of  senior 
Americans  must  become  a  common  con- 
cern Thoughtful  Americans  should  not 
be  divided  on  this  problem  and  all  con- 
cerned citizens— RepubUcans,  Demo- 
crats. Independents— should  unite  in  Its 

solution.  ,       ^^      .     ,  . 

I  welcome  the  action  of  the  other  body 
in  passing  this  legislation  and  ask  that 
the  House  begin  to  work  toward  the  same 
goal  The  reaUty  of  this  critical  problem 
is  unmistakable  and  it  is  time  that  we 
move  more  quickly  in  doing  something 
about  it. 


REPORTS  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN 
TASK  FORCE  ON  CRIME 


Mr  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  IMr.  Gerald  R.  Ford] 
mav  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the"    Record    and    include    extraneous 

matter.  _    ..    _^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Americans  everywhere  are  becoming  In- 
creasingly concerned  with  the  soaring 
crime  rate.  The  House  Republican  task 
force  on  crime  has  released  two  state- 
ments this  month  which  deserve  the 
attention  of  all  of  us. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  a  statement  on  "Crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,"  Issued  with  a  pre^ 
release  of  November  13.  entitled  'OOP 
Task  Force  Charges  Administration 
Failure  in  D.C.  Crime  Fight."  On  Novem- 
ber 11  the  press  release  was  entitled 
"Crime  Rate  'National  Disgrace',"  and 
the  statement  Is  on  "The  Federal  Magis- 
trates Act^-S.  945" : 

GOP     TASK    FOECB     CHARGES     ADMHHSTRATION 

Failuke  in  D.C.  Ckuce  Fight 

Washincton.— The  House  RepubUcan  Task 

Force    on    Crime    charged    today    that    'an 

Administration  that  desires  control  over  the 

'safe  streets'  program  of  aU  the  states  ought 


flj-st  demonstrate  the  initiative  and  aptitude 
for  insuring  that  streets  In  Its  own  back- 
vard  are  safe."  _» 

They  noted  that  the  federal  government 
has  the  sole  responsibility  fo"",  <=°^"°"^*if 
crime  and  preserving  order  In  Washington 
DC  and  that  the  crime  rate  there  Is  close 
to  the  worst  in  the  nation.  "The  streets  of 
Washington  are  unsafe.  The  Administration 

has  faUed  In  It*  own  ^^^J^'^"  J:^l'^,f^± 
"Congress  cannot,  in  conscience,  give  it  the 
responsibility  for  Insuring  safe  streets  else- 

^  -The  GOP  crime  group  observed  that  Mon- 
dav  marked  "a  year  to  the  day  6l^<;f  \^^ 
President  vetoed  the  District  of  Columbia 
anti-crime  bill  which  had  been  passed  over- 
whelmingly by  the  89th  Congress  and  that 
he  has  offered  "precious  i\«le''  In  1  leu  at  iv 
In  the  meantime,  crime  In  the  District  is 
up  one  third  over  a  year  ago. 

The  Task  Force  also  look  note  of  the  Pres 
idenfs  latest  "get-tough''  statements  a^ut 
crime  in  Washington  and  said  ^^ey  come 
a  little  late  In  the  game  for  us.  ^e  m-« 
persuaded  that  this  is  nothing  more  than 
lalk,  born  more  of  the  realization  that  he 
couldn-t  ignore  the  problem  foy^ver  than 
of  anv  particular  interest  in  ridding  the 
District  of  crime."  they  continued. 

In  addition  to  the  veto  of  last  year  s  crime 
blU    the  Task  Force  charged  that  the  John- 
son Administration  has  largely  ignored  the 
recommendations  of  his  District  of  Colum- 
bia Crime  Commission,  has  taken  no  steps  to 
push   a   new   District    crime   bill   along,  has 
failed    to    support    the    Federal    Magistrates 
Act    and  has  not  filled  even  existing  vacan- 
cies in  District  law  enforcement  personnel. 
The   GOP   Task  Force   also   called  for  re- 
form   of    the    Bail    Reform    Act,    citing   the 
fact  that  the  "no-show"  rate  among  crim- 
inal defendants  has  Jumped  alarmingly  since 
it  has  been  Implemented  as  have  the  num- 
ber of  additional  crimes  commlttedby  thoee 
who  have  been  released  under  it    They  sug- 
eested   allowing  the  courts  more  discretion 
in  denvlng  or  settine  conditions  of  release 
for  thc^e  who  are  a  danger  to  the  commu- 
nity and  in  revoking  or  cancelling   the  re- 
lease of  those  who  continue  to  commit  crim- 
inal acts  while  free.  ,,..,♦    t»«ii 
They    further    called    the    District    BaU 
Aeencv  "woefunv  understaffed"  and  recom- 
mended   the    establishment    of    "some    ma- 
chlnerv  to  supervise  the  activities  of  released 
defendants."  "If  some  money  and  manpower 
are  needed,  it  is  up  to  the  Executive  Branch 
to  advise  the  Congress  where  and  how  much  _ 
"So  far  we  have  heard  nothing,"  they  said. 


Crime  in  the  District  of  Coltimbia 
There  Is  a  distinctly  hollow  ring  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  latest  statements  about  fight- 
ing crime  m  the  District  of  Columbia.  "The 
time   for   hand-wringing    and   bombast   has 
lone  since  passed.  Washington  is  the  one  city 
in  which  all  Americans  have  a  substantial 
stake.  It  is  also  the  one  city  in  the  entire 
nation  where  the  federal  government  has  the 
sole  responsiblltv  for  controlling  crime  and 
preserving  order.  An  Administration  that  de- 
sires control  over  the  "safe  streets"  programs 
of    all    the   states   ought   first   demonstrate 
the  initiative  and  aptitude  for  Insuring  that 
streets  In  Its  own  backyard  are  safe.  Thus. 
the  President  might  well  be  concerned  over 
crime  In  Washington  and  the  fact  that  the 
situation  here  is  close  to  the  worst  In  the 
nation    But  his  recent  exhortations  come  a 
little  late  In  the  game  for  us.  We  are  per- 
suaded  that   they   are   nothing   more   than 
telk    bom  more  of  the  realization  that  he 
couldn't  Ignore  the  problem  ^oir"i^*nu 
any  particular  Interest  in  ridding  the  Dls- 
trice  of  crime. 

For  one  thing.  It  is  now  a  year  to  the  day 
since  the  President  vetoed  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia antl-crlme  bUl  which  had  been  passed 
overwhelmingly  by  the  89th  Congress.  If 
the  crime  situation  had  Unproved  any  during 
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the  past  twelve  months,  there  would  be  less  The  Magistrates  Act  would  speed  up  this  duced  with  bipartisan  sponsorship,  and  called 
to  be  said  today  about  that  historic  non-  process  by  freeing  the  Judges  from  routine  it  a  bill  that  would  unclog  the  backloe  nt 
event    But  according  to  figures  compiled  by      tasks  and  permitting  magistrates  to  handle     criminal  cases. 


the  MetrofHalitan  Police  Department,  things 
are  even  worse,  far  worse,  than  a  year  ago. 
During  the  month  of  September  a  total  of 
3.393  index  offenses  were  reported  In  the 
District.  Index  offenses  represent  seven  cate- 
gories of  crime,  four  against  the  person 
and  three  against  property.  This  figure  is  an 
increase  of  565  offenses  or  20 '"^  over  Sep- 
tember 1966  and  marks  the  sixty-fourth 
consecutive  month  for  which  an  Increase  in 
District  crime  was  noted.  Even  more  startling 
Is  the  fact  that  this  brought  the  "trend  of 
offenses,"  that  is,  offenses  for  the  preceeding 
twelve-month  period,  to  36,497,  an  increase 
of  9,239  or  33.9 T;  from  the  trend  of  Sep- 
tember 1966.  and  an  Increase  of  269.8"  from 
the  low  point  of  April  1957.  This  Is  an  appall- 
ing record.  A  large  measure  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  It  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
Johnson  Administration.  We  have  had  only 
a  veto  and  inaction  from  the  President  and 
timidity  from  his  advisers  where  crime  in 
our  nation's  capital  Is  concerned. 

No  one  represented  last  year's  crime  bill  as 
a  cure-all  for  the  District's  ills.  Nonetheless, 
It  reflected  the  combined  Judgment  of  the 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  that 
broader  police  powers  and  more  realistic  rules 
of  evidence  in  criminal  prosecutions  were 
two  steps  in  the  right  direction.  The  Presi- 
dent's rejection  of  this  partial  solution  was 
made  doubly  unfortunate  because  It  was 
based  upon  the  dubious  advice  of  the  now 
Attorney  General  to  the  effect  that  "funda- 
mental Constitutional  questions"  pervaded 
the  bin.  Reasonable  men  can  easily  differ 
when  It  comes  to  interpreting  the  Constitu- 
tion. A  great  majority  of  the  Congress 
thought  the  bill  was  Constitutional.  Ulti- 
mately though,  the  issue  is  one  for  the  Ju- 
diciary. The  President  would  have  done  well 
to  leave  it  to  the  courts  rather  than  to 
rely  upon  the  predictably  negative  advice  of 
an  Attorney  General  who  freo.uently  seems 
more  concerned  over  the  appearances  of  the 
system  than  he  is  over  whether  it  actually 
works. 


not  only  these  but  also  the  trial  of  minor 
offenses.  This  legislation  Is  also  bipartisan. 
Concededly,  It  Is  neither  dramatic  nor  ex- 
citing, but  that  Is  no  excuse  for  letting  it 
wither  on  the  vine. 

In  recent  months  the  Bail  Reform  Act  has 
been    roundly    criticized    by   District    Judges 
and  prosecutors,  and  the  President  must  be 
aware  that  the  Act  itself  is  badly  in  need  of 
reform.  The  "no-show"  rate  among  criminal 
defendants  has  Jumped  alarmingly  since  It 
has  been  implemented  as  have  the  number 
of  additional  crimes  committed  by  those  who 
have  been  released  under  it.  The  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  Ball  Act  are  undeniably  noble, 
and  it  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  curbing 
Inequities  in  the  administration  of  Justice. 
We  do  not  suggest  that  it  be  scrapped.  It  Is 
clear,  though,  that  amendment  Is  necessary 
to  allow  the  courts  more  discretion  in  deny- 
ing or  setting  conditions  of  release  for  those 
who  are  a  danger  to  the  community  and  in 
revoking  or  cancelling  the  release  of  those 
who  continue  to  commit  criminal  acts  while 
free.   It   is   further  clear   that   the   woefully 
understaffed   District  Ball   Agency  must   be 
expanded  and  that  some  machinery  must  be 
established  to  supervise  the  activities  of  re- 
leased defendants  or  else  many  of  them  will 
continue  to  run  wild.   All  of  these  reforms 
were  suggested  by  the  Crime  Commission  a 
year  ago.  If  money  and  manpower  are  needed. 
It   Is  up  to  the  Executive  Branch  to  advise 
the  Congress  where  and  how  much.  So  far 
we  have  heard  nothing.  We  have  no  reason 
to  believe  the  Administration  Is  even  slightly 
concerned  over  this. 

The  record  of  the  Administration  is  equally 
Inglorious  when  it  comes  to  filling  existing 
vacancies  In  law  enforcement  personnel.  The 
President  spoke  about  doubling  the  size  of 
the  Police  Department,  yet  it  is  an  estab- 
lished fact  that  more  than  three  hundred  va- 
cancies exist  In  positions  already  established 
More  shameful  Is  the  situation  in  the  United 
States  Marshal's  office  where  summons  and 
other  court  documents  remain  unserved  for 


What  has  the  administration  offered  In  ™o^ths  because  almost  20%  of  their  posi- 
tions are  unfilled.  This  delay  In  service  re- 
cently prompted  a  federal  Judge  from  North- 
ern Virginia  to  direct  his  own  marshals  to 
handle  service  of  process  in  Washington 
where  cases  in  his  court  were  involved.  Not 
too  long  ago  a  U.S.  Marshal's  Job  was  much 
sought  after,  but  this  Is  obviously  no  longer 
the  case  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  We  also 
frequently  hear  how  the  United  States  At- 
torney's office  Is  understaffed  and  of  the 
enormous  case  load  each  prosecutor  is  re- 
quired to  carry.  Surely  some  lawyers  could  be 
spared  from  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
help  ease  the  load  In  what  Is  truly  an  emer- 
gency situation,  but  we  see  no  evidence  that 
this  is  in  the  offing  either.  These  last  are 
problems  the  President  could  solve  without 
Congressional  assistance. 

In  summary,  the  House  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Crime  would  note  that  crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  been  on  the  up- 
swing for  a  decade.  The  Increase  has  been 
twice  the  national  rate.  In  the  face  of  this, 
positive  action  by  the  Administration  has 
been  totally  lacking.  The  streets  of  Wash- 
ington are  imsafe.  The  Administration  has 
failed  in  its  own  backyard.  Congress  cannot. 
In  conscience,  give  It  the  responsibility  for 
Insuring  safe  streets  elsewhere.  We  ask  only 
for  some  sign  from  the  President  that  he  rec- 
ognizes his  responsibility  towards  the  na- 
tion's capital  and  that  he  is  going  to  act 
about  crime  and  not  merely  talk  about  it. 


Ueu  of  the  District  crime  bill?  Precious 
little.  A  short  month  after  the  veto  the 
President's  Commission  on  Crime  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  sent  him  a  report  con- 
taining more  than  two  hundred  specific 
crime  recommendations.  He  has  largely 
Ignored  these.  Early  In  this  session  the  Ad- 
ministration did  offer  a  bill  which  embodied 
a  few  of  the  "easier"  recommendations.  But 
It  was  patchwork  legislation  bearing  no  re- 
semblance to  an  anti-crime  package,  and  if 
enacted,  would  have  accomplished  very  little. 
Fortunately  for  the  citizens  of  the  District, 
the  last  year's  vetoed  bill  was  Introduced  In 
the  House  again.  As  usual  It  received  bi- 
partisan support  and  after  absorbing  some 
of  the  worthwhile  features  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's bill,  it  has  again  passed  the  House. 
It  now  languishes  In  the  Senate  District 
Committee  where  it  Is  likely  to  remain  tm- 
til  the  next  session  simply  because  the 
President  is  not  In  sympathy  with  It  and  has 
t£Lken  no  stepts  to  push  It  along. 

Similar  treatment  Is  being  accorded  an- 
other bill  which  would  enhance  the  fight 
against  crime  in  the  District.  The  Federal 
Magistrates  Act  long  ago  passed  the  Senate 
by  a  wide  margin,  but  It  Is  stalled  In  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  again  because 
the  Administration  has  shown  no  particular 
Interest  In  It.  The  Magistrates  Act  applies  to 
the  entire  federal  system,  but  since  the  Ju- 
dicial system  in  the  District  is  entirely  fed- 
eral. It  would  obviously  have  its  greatest  Im- 
pact here.  For  years  it  has  been  recognized 
that  one  of  the  most  vexing  problems  sur- 
rounding the  administration  of  Justice  In 
Washington  has  been  the  ever  growing  back- 
log of  cases  awaiting  trial.  Delays  between 
arrest  and  final  Judgment  are  interminable. 


CRIM2  Ratb  "National  Disgracb";  OOP  Task 
Force  Asks  LEGisLAxrvK  Action 
The  House  Republican  Task  Force  on  Crime 
Monday  asked  for  speedy  passage  of  the  Fed- 
eral Magistrates  Act  endorsed  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  and  tntro- 


Ttie  GOP  Crime  Croup  noted  that  the  na- 
tion's spiraling  crime  rate  is  a  "disgrace" 
and  blamed  part  of  the  problem  on  the  fail', 
ure  "to  dispense  svHft,  sure  justice". 

Any  bill  which  tends  to  speed  up  the  proc- 
ess of  criminal  Justice  takes  on  "special  6lg. 
nlflcance,"  they  explained.  "The  House  Re- 
publican  Task  Force  on  Crime  believes  that 
S.  945,  the  Federal  Magistrates  Act,  is  Juat 
such  legislation." 

The  Senate  passed  proposal  would  replace 
U.S.  Commissioners  with  a  new  position  or 
U.S.  Magistrates,  whose  qualifications  for 
office  are  greatly  upgraded  and  whose  duties 
are  greatly  expanded. 

"//  enacted,  the  bill  will  clearly  promote 
swifter  justice  in  federal  criminal  cases,"  the 
GOP  statement  continues.  "Nowhere  is  this 
more  needed  than  in  our  nation's  Capital 
where  all  crimes  are  urithin  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  courts. 

"The  snail's  pace  at  which  all  Judicial  sys- 
tems seem  to  operate  Is  a  product  of  the  ever 
Increasing  number  of  matters,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  that  today's  courts  are  called  upon 
to  handle."  The  GOP  Crime  Task  Force  out- 
lined the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Magis- 
trates Act.  and  said. 

"To  us,  the  significant  feature  ...  Is  that 
it  would  free  a  federal  Judge  from  less  im- 
ptortant  procedural  tasks  and  enable  him 
to  devote  more  time  to  matters  of  substance 
in  the  administration  of  Justice." 

"We  urge  early  action,"  they  continued 
"The  90th  Congress  has  done  little  enough 
in  enacting  meaningful  crime  legislation." 
We  should  not  adjourn  "without  laying  on 
the  President's  desk  the  new  Federal  Magis- 
trates Act,"  they  declared. 

The  Federal  Magistrates  Act   (S.  945) 
Because  Justice  delayed  Is  Indeed  Justice 
denied.  Congress  should  not  adjourn  without 
laying  on  the  President's  desk  the  new  Fed- 
eral Magistrates  Act. 

Our  soaring  crime  rate  is  a  national  dis- 
grace. The  causes  of  crime  and  the  reasons 
why  we  have  been  Ineffective  In  dealing  with 
it  are  numerous.  Part  of  the  problem  lies  in 
the  fact  that  we  are  no  longer  able,  as  a  na- 
tion, to  dispense  swift,  sure  Justice.  Despite 
recent  ball  reform  movements,  for  exam- 
ple, some  Innocent  suspects  still  languish  in 
Jail  for  months  awaiting  their  day  in  court. 
Others,  released  on  bond,  have  too  much 
time  before  trial  in  which  perhaps  to  com- 
mit additional  crimes,  intimidate  witnesses 
and  conceal  evidence.  Both  the  man  in  Jail 
and  the  man  on  the  street  lose  respect  for 
a  system  of  law  and  Justice  which  permits 
such  Injustice.  To  the  one  It  is  cruel;  to  the 
other  It  is  a  Joke. 

It  Is  apparent  that  any  legislation,  no  mat- 
ter what  Its  principal  purpose  might  be, 
which  tends  to  speed  up  the  process  of  dis- 
pensing criminal  Justice  takes  on  special  sig- 
nificance. The  House  Republican  Task  Force 
on  Crime  believes  that  S.  945,  the  Federal 
Magistrates  Act,  Is  Just  such  legislation.  It 
abolishes  the  office  of  United  States  Commis- 
sioner, the  first  person  within  the  judicial 
system  with  whom  a  criminal  defendant  or- 
dinarily comes  Into  contact  and  replaces  the 
Commissioner  with  a  United  States  Magis- 
trate whose  qualifications  for  office  are  great- 
ly upgraded  and  whose  duties  are  greatly 
expanded.  Although  the  Magistrates  Act  was 
not  conceived  as  principally  an  antl-crlme 
measure.  It  is  one  nonetheless  because  it  will 
clearly  promote  swifter  Justice  in  federal 
criminal  cases.  Nowhere  Is  this  more  needed 
than  In  our  nation's  Capital  where  all  crimes 
are  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
courts.  This  Task  Force  approves  the  spirit 
of  the  Magistrates  Act  and  endorses  its  terms. 
The  snail's  pace  at  which  all  Judicial  sys- 
tems seem  to  operate  Is  a  product  of  the 
ever-increasing    ntimber    of    matters,    both 
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^  .r,ai  and  civil  that  today's  courts  are 
'^^if.d  upon  to  handle.  This  Is  as  true  in 
f!!''  Feder^r  svstem  as  it  is  In  those  of  the 
"^  .1  Manv  of  the  duties  that  now  occupy 
'Zielal  judges  -re  ministerial,  routine  and 
^T  vet  nevertheless,  time-consuming. 
""^  r  the  slKnificant  feature  of  the  Magis- 
^°^l  Act  IS  that  It  would  free  a  federa 
S?  ftom  these  less  Important  proced^^a 
cv.'  and  enable  him  to  devote  more  time 
'^H  at  entton  to  matters  of  substance  In 
S  admln^Tratlon   of   Justice.   This  means 

^^fn"isTabUshing  a  system  otV.S^Ws^ 
^  \  q45  formally  classifies  them  as 
"fh.Vfull  time  or  part  time,  stipulates  that 
1'  must  bratto^neys.  unless  securing  a 
%^ed  attorney  is  impossible,  and  provides 
oC  minimum  quaUflcations  to  Insure  Ju- 
dicial independence  and  disinterest.  A  sys- 
diciai  u."  P  sliding  scale  accord- 

J:?,^  an  ?c  pated  workload  replaces  the  In- 
ols^rent  fe^e  system  of  compen^tion  now 
nraciced.    Magistrates,    appointed    b>     the 
K  are  guaranteed  an  8-year  term  of  office 
fn^Dart-tlme   Magistrates    are   given   a    4- 
',e.r  te^  °?  ''^^^    ^^^  provisions  for  re- 
"■""o^trcWngerare  essentially  pro  forma. 
Th?subs?ance'of  the  legislation  Is  that  U^S. 
i;^strates  could  be  assigned  duties  by  the 
Set  Coum  in  addition  to  t^-e  P-sent  y 
,Tr,rtprtaken    bv    US.    Commissioners.    These 
^ay  include  service  as  special  masters,  su- 
S^er^Won   of  pretrial   or   discovery   proceed- 
C  in  both  criminal  and  civil  cases,  and 
n^lmmary   consideration   of   Petitions   for 
P^t    conviction    relief.    ^'^^''.J^f^^^'f 
i^lsdlctlon    of    Magistrates    would    be    ex- 
landed  beyond  minor  criminal  offenses  when 
tC    accused     executes     a     knowledgeable 
waiver  of  both  his  right  to  trla    before  a 
S^trict  court  and  any  ^^^^^  ^  .'^'^J'^.^f^. 
he  may  have.  The  Magistrates'  trial  Juris 
mct^n    with  certain  exceptions,  would  ex- 
S  to  misdemeanors,  wherever  committed^ 
tTat  are  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  not 
Sore  than  1  year,  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
Sl.OOO,  or  both.  , 

Finally,    preliminary    procedures    are    ta- 
proed   by   requiring  that,   absent   a   grand 
mrv    indictment    or    an    appropriate    court 
&,  a  hearing  must  be  held  within  10  day^ 
fnllowlne  initial  appearance  If  the  accused  is 
Sm  Custody,  or  within  20  days  following 
initial  appearance  If  the  accused  has  been 
released  on  ball  or  otherwise, 
''m  summary.  S.  945.  In  an  effort  to  le^en 
the  ever-growing  workload  of  the  U.S.  Dls 
trlct  courts  in  matters  that  are  more  de- 
sirably performed  by  the  lower  tier  of  Judi- 
cial officers,  updates  and  makes  more  effec- 
t  ve  a  system  that  Is  no  longer  adequate 

This  legislation  has  the  fonnal  endorse- 
ment   of    the    Judicial    conference    of    ^e 
United   States   and   the   American   Bar   As- 
scKlaUon  and  U  supported  by  the  Depart- 
r^nt  Of  Justice  and  the  National  Assoc  - 
atlon  of  U.S.  Commissioners.  It  was  orlgl- 
nau?  totroduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senators 
Joseph   Tydlngs    (D.-Md.)    and  Hugh   Scott 
(R.-Pa.)    m  June  of  1966.     In  June  of  this 
vear  It  passed  the  Senate  overwhelmingly. 
It  now  rests  In  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee We  urge  early  action.  The  90th  Con- 
?^^^i   P^st^sslon.  has  done  Uttle  enough 
m   enacting    meaningful    crime    legislation^ 
There  Is  no  excuse  for  inaction  on  something 
as  worthwhile  as  this. 


Objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr   BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  I  introduced  legislation  that 
would  place  a  ceilinc  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  steel  into  this  co^^ry.  Under 
this  bill  steel  imports  would  be  limited 
to  the  average  import  level  for  the  3-year 
period,  1964-66.  or  a  figure  of  approxi- 
mately 8  milUon  net  tons.  This  compares 
with  a  projected  10.8  million  net  tons  for 

the  current  year.  .  

The  domestic  steel  industry,  including 
an  important  segment  in  my  own  State 
of  Utah,  is  being  seriously  hurt  because 
of  the  great  increase  in  foreign  steel  per- 
mitted into  this  countrj'.  If  the  Present 
trend  continues,  the  steel  industry  m 
the  United  States  will  be  in  senous  diffi- 
cultv.  Hopefully,  the  Congress  wiH  give 
attention  to  this  matter  at  an  early  date. 
Unless  it  does,  jobs  of  thousands  of  steel- 
workers,  among  them  many  in  Utah,  wUl 
be  needlessly  sacrificed. 

The  fact  is  that  while  the  demand  for 
iron  and  steel  mill  products  is  rising  m 
this  country,  domestic  producers  are 
losing  grounds,  percentagewise,  com- 
parel  to  foreign  producers.  This  alarm- 
?ng  trend  is  of  fairly  recent  ongm  but 
can  be  expected  to  worsen  il  v,e  fail  to 
tackle  the  problem  soon. 

Ten  years  ago.  for  example,  th  s  coun- 
tr>"s  imports  were  roughly  equal  to  ex- 
ports. Since  then,  a  serious  gap  has  de- 
veloped as  imports  have  "sen  to  more 
thaiTlO  million  tons  while  exports  remain 
at  about  2  million  tons.  The  most  dis- 
turbing jump  has  occurred  m  the^  past 
3^earf.  In  1964.  the  iniport-export  deficit 
was  about  3  million  tons  Today^  the 
trade  gap  stands  at  9  million  tons-a 
threefold  increase. 

Obnously.  this  runaway  trend  nu^t  be 
halted,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
Cheaper  labor  costs  and  increasmg  tech- 
SloS  of  foreign  producers,  coup  ed 
w°h  overproduction,  are  .significant 
factors  giving  other  countries  a  pnce 
advantage  over  domestic  Producers^ 

Mr.  speaker,  I  suggest  that  Q^ck  ac 
tion  on  this  measure  would  not  on  y 
Senefit  the  domestic  economy,  but  w^d 
prevent  future  economic  cri^s  in  foreign 
steel-producing  nations.  Such  crises 
coSd  develop  if  these  countries  base 
Sr  production  goals  largely  on  visions 
of  unlimited  sales  to  the  United  States. 


biggest  ships  in  this  important  commer- 
cial passageway.  The  Sault  locks  are  the 
busiest  in  the  world;  more  tonnage 
passes  through  this  complex  than 
through  the  Suez  and  Panama  Canals 
combined.  Tliis  new  addition  will  greatlj 
improve  the  capacity  and  efficiency  of 
this  vital  link  in  our  Nation's  transpor- 
taton  system. 

I  have  toured  the  new  lock,  and  I  must 
say  that  this  is  one  of  the  engineering 
marvels  of  the  world.  I  will  be  proud  to 
witness  the  dedication  of  this  new  laciUty 
next  June  in  Sault  Ste.  Mane. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  is  another  impor- 
tant event  which  will  take  place  next 
summer  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  all  over 
the  northern  Middle  West:  1968  marks 
the    tercentennial    celebration    of    the 
arrival    of    Father    Jacques    Marquette^ 
Public     Law     89-187     established     the 
Father   Marquette   Tercentenary   Com- 
mission,   whose    purpose    is    to    com- 
memorate the   advent   and   history   of 
Father  Marquette  in  North  America.  I 
serve   on   that   Commission   and  I   am 
proud  to  say  that  Father  Marquette  first 
entered  what  is  now  the  United  States  at 
none  other  than  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich- 
site  of  this  new  lock.  I  think  it  would  be 
fitting  and  proper  that  this  lock   which 
links  the  waters  of  the  eastern  shores  to 
the  very  heartland  of  America,  be  named 
after  the  man  who  originaUy  opened  up 
the  territoi-y.  It  is  a  quirk  of  history  that 
the  new  lock  is  built  almost  precisely  on 
the  very  ground  where  Father  Marquette 
first  set  foot  on  this  land. 

Di  commemoration  of  his  arrival,  i 
hereby  offer  this  resolution  to  name  the 
new  lock,  now  designated  the  "New  Poe 
Lock,"'  the  "Father  Marquette  Lock. 


NEW   LCX:K   in   COMPLEX   SEAWAY 
SYSTEM 


CEILING  ON  FOREIGN  STEEL 
IMPORTS 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr.  BttrtgkI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


Mr.    ZWACH.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from   Michigan    [Mr.  ^f^^^.f^^  Jj! 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RECORD  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Sault  Ste 
Marie.  Mich.,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  is  constructing  a  new  lockm 
the  complex  seaway  system  ^hich  Imks 
Lake  Superior  with  the  rest  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  St.  La'^ence  Seaway^  This 
new  lock,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  j^ld. 
is  capable  of  handling  the  Great  Lakes 


THANKSGIVING   INVTTATIONS   FOR 
SER\TCEMEN 

Mr  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlraaan 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  AshbrookI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mirmesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  durmg 
the  Thanksgiving  season  many  service- 
men will  be  unable  to  have  the  holiday 
dinner  with  their  families.  The  National 
Committee   for  Responsible   Patriotism 
has  been  encouraging  families  to  set  an 
extra   plate   for   a   serviceman    invited 
from  a  nearby  militarj'  base.  The  pro- 
gram under  the  direction  of  Charles  O. 
Wiley    executive  director,  has  received 
endorsements  from  elected  officials  in  a 
number  of  States.  Gestures  of  this  U-pe 
are  certainly  an  encouraging  breath  ol 
fresh  air  in  contrast  to  the  antics  of 
some  anti-Vietnam  protestors. 

I  am  inserting  the  article.  ■•PamUles 
Here  To  Set  a  Plate  for  GI  Guests 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Daily 
News  of  November  21, 1967: 
FAMOJis  HKES  To  Srr  a  Pwtk  roB  GI  Grxsrs 
(Bv  Edward  Benesi 
Famines    In 'the    metropollt^    ^"L^'^n 
participate  In  a  nationwide  plan  to  aet^ 
e^a  plate  for  a  serviceman  for  Thanksglv- 
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tug  dinner,  as  part  of  Op>eratlon  Hospitality. 
It  was  announced  yesterday. 

Charles  G.  Wiley,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Committee  for  Responsible  Patriot- 
ism, said  endorsements  of  the  program  have 
been  received  from  elected  officials  from  Cali- 
fornia to  New  York. 

He  suggested  that  families  contact  the 
commanding  officers  in  this  area  at  the  St. 
Albans  Naval  Hospital  in  Queens  and  the 
Port  Hamilton  Army  Base  In  Brooklyn  with 
their  invitation  to  a  serviceman,  particularly 
a  Vietnam  veteran,  to  share  In  Thursday's 
festivities. 

IN  NEW  JERSEY,  IT'S  DDf.  MONMOUTH 

New  Jersey  residents  can  set  up  "a  Thanks- 
giving dinner  for  a  serviceman  at  a  home 
away  from  home  by  calling  Port  Monmouth 
or  Port  Dlx."  Wiley  said. 

The  committee,  which  ran  Operation 
Gratitude  during  the  weekend  of  Oct.  21-22 
and  the  p>arade  to  Support  Our  Men  in  Viet- 
nam In  May,  has  gained  nationwide  support 
for  the  current  drive,  Wiley  said. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Vietnam  Mission  to 
the  United  Nations  said  that  Ambassador 
Nguyen  Huu  Chi  and  five  other  officers  of 
the  mission,  will  have  servicemen  In  their 
homes  for  the  holiday.  They  will  be  served 
a  special  Vietnamese  dish  called  Cha  Gio,  a 
"kind  of  rice  roll  stuffed  with  crab,  pork, 
rice  sticks  and  spiced  with  fish  sauce." 


IS   UNITED   STATES   FED   UP   WITH 
VIOLENT  WAR  DISSENTERS? 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  ejctend 
his  remarks  at  ttiis  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  press  carried  accounts  of  dis- 
orders at  San  Jose  State  College  in  Cali- 
fornia, in  which  a  demonstration  orga- 
nized by  Students  for  Democratic  So- 
ciety against  job  interviews  conducted 
by  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  makers  of  napalm 
used  in  Vietnam,  erupted  into  violence. 
The  same  day  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer reported  a  statement  by  the  Col- 
lege Placement  Council,  and  sent  to  1.000 
colleges  and  universities,  urging  that 
school  ofiQclals  block  attempts  by  small 
groups  to  obstruct  campus  job  recruit- 
ment. 

Also  on  November  21.  there  appeared 
in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  a  column  by 
Roscoe  Drummond  entitled  "United 
States  Is  About  Fed  Up  With  War  Dis- 
senters." I  include  his  column  In  the 
Record  at  this  point,  along  with  the  Item 
"College  Recruiter  Blocking  Hit."  which 
also  appeared  in  the  Inquirer  of  the  same 
date: 

VnTTKD  States  Is  About  Fed  Up  Wrrn  Was 

Dissenters 

(By  Roecoe  Drummond) 

Washington. — The  violent.  Illegal,  vulgar. 
antlclvU  rights  tactics  of  the  Vietnam  pro- 
testors are  overstraining  the  Nation's  toler- 
ance. More  and  more  people  are  showing  that 
they  have  had  enough  of  this  kind  of  thing 
and  won't  stand  for  It  much  longer. 

College  officials,  many  professors  and  stu- 
dent leaders  who.  In  the  name  of  preeervlng 
free  speech,  have  long  tolerated  the  vicious 
attempts  to  deny  free  speech  on  campus  and 
off,  are  deciding  to  call  a  halt. 

It  comes  none  too  soon.  It  wUl  have  over- 
whelming public  support. 


Congress  has  been  as  indulgent  as  the  col- 
lege authorities,  but  now  even  the  Congres- 
sional critics  of  the  Vietnam  War  are  begin- 
ning to  see  that  there  can  be  too  much  of  a 
bad  thing. 

Sen.  Frank  E.  Moss  (D.,  Utah),  for  ex- 
ample. Is  urging  a  new  type  of  bombing 
f>ause — a  moratorium  on  "bombing"  Presi- 
dent Johnson  with  a  dally  salvo  of  "vicious, 
insidious,  and  sadistic  attacks." 

"I  steadfastly  champion  the  civil  rights 
cause."  Moss  told  the  Senate.  "But  the  at- 
tacks I  deplore  are  neither  civil  nor  right." 
That's  exactly  the  point.  Nobody  from 
President  to  p&ge  boy  is  denying  anybody  the 
"right  to  dissent." 

What  cannot  be  tolerated  In  a  free  society, 
in  a  democratic  society,  in  a  decent  society, 
is  the  attempt  of  the  dissenters  to  use  vio- 
lence and  disorder  to  deny  to  others  the 
"right  to  assent." 

We  can't  allow  ourselves  to  become  so  pre- 
occupied with  preserving  the  civil  rlg.'.its  of 
the  minority  that  we  permit  the  lawle:«  mi- 
nority to  violate  the  civil  rights  of  the  ma- 
jority. 

This  Is  why  the  patience  of  the  Nation  with 
the  antics  of  the  antifree  speech,  antidemo- 
cratic, violent  war  protestors  is  wearing  thin. 
And  with  good  reason. 

It  is  amply  evident  that  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  antiwar  pickets  and  placards  is 
not  Just  to  affirm  their  views  but  to  make  it 
impossible  for  others  to  speak  theirs.  They 
don't  want  to  promote  the  dialogue  of  a 
free  society;  they  want  to  stop  the  dialogue; 
they  want  to  close  off  free  speech.  They  sur- 
round public  halls  to  prevent  jjeople  from 
assembly. 

They  storm  an  automobile  carrying  the 
Vice  President. 

Some  student  dissenters  resort  to  force  and 
violence  to  prevent  other  students  from 
being  interviewed  for  employment  by  repre- 
sentatives of  companies  that  produce  war 
materiel,  or  by  the  CIA.  or  by  military  re- 
cruiters. 

They  hoot  and  howl  at  Dean  Rusk  to  pre- 
vent others  from  listening  to  him. 

And  in  New  York  the  other  night  these 
high-minded  practitioners  of  violence  hurled 
paint,  bottles,  i%nd  other  missiles  and  shouted 
obscenities  and  taunts  at  those  who  wanted 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Policy  As- 
sociation at  which  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
the  guest — and  at  the  police  who  were  trying 
to  protect  a  peaceable  assembly. 

It  would  have  been  peaceable  except  for 
those  who  claimed  they  were  for  f>eace  and 
whom  a  New  York  Times  editorial  described 
£s  "rampaging  .  .  .  Junior-grade  storm 
troopers." 

The  time  to  call  a  halt  on  this  kind  of 
thing  is  at  hand  and  Harvard  University  is 
showing  that  it  Is  ready  to  do  it.  In  putting 
70  students  on  probation  for  "forcible  ob- 
struction" of  a  Job  recruiter,  President 
Nathan  Pusey  said:  "This  kind  of  conduct 
Is  simply  unacceptable,  not  only  in  a  com- 
munity devoted  to  Intellectual  endeavor, 
but.  I  would  assume,  In  any  decent,  demo- 
cratic society." 

Let's  not  forget  that  there  is  no  consti- 
tutional guarantee  of  "free"  assembly;  the 
guarantee  Is  of   "peaceable"   assembly. 

College  Recrttiter  Blocking  Hit 
Bethlehem.  Pa.,  November  29. — The  Col- 
lege Placement  Council  urged  colleges  and 
universities  on  Monday  to  block  attempts  by 
small  groups  to  obstruct  campus  Job  recruit- 
ment. 

The  statement  from  the  nonprofit  corpo- 
ration representing  the  Regional  Placement 
Associations  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada comes  In  the  wake  of  a  growing  number 
of  student  demonstrations  nationwide. 

CAMPUS    PROTESTS 

In  recent  weeks  small  groupw  spmrked  by 
militant    student    organisations    have    pro- 


tested campus  visits  by  recruiters  from  cer- 
tain companies  and  government  agencies. 

In  some  cases  recruiters  have  been  held 
captive  In  interviewing  rooms  and  automo- 
biles for  up  to  eight  hours  and  students  have 
been  blocked  from  taking  Interviews. 

TO    1,000    COLLEGES 

The  statement  by  the  CPC  sent  to  the  pres- 
idents of  more  than  1000  colleges  and  uni- 
versities served  by  the  organization,  asks  that 
the  rights  of  seniors  to  Interview  prospective 
employers  on  campus  be  protected. 

"The  students  are  the  ultimate  losers  when 
on-campus  recruiting  is  obstructed,"  Ray- 
mond H.  Stockard.  director  of  placement  at 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island  and  current 
president  of  the  Council  noted  in  the 
statement. 


THE  PRESIDENT  REVERSES  HIS 
FIELD 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Robison]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson's  sudden — and  unexpected- 
shift  in  favor  of  Federal  spending  re- 
straint will  not  do  much  to  relieve  the 
fiscal  "credibility  gap"  from  which  his 
administration  has  suffered  and  may,  in- 
deed, magnify  H.  but  at  least  it  ought 
to  serve  to  break  the  deadlock  that  has 
so  far  prevented  Congress  from  consid- 
ering the  Johnson  surtax  proposal  on  its 
merits;  and  I  believe  that  such  consid- 
eration is  long  overdue. 

This  should  not  be  taken  to  mean- 
er to  imply — that  I  am  in  favor  of  that 
surtax  proposal,  for  I  shall  first  want  to 
see  in  what  form  it  emerges,  if  it  now 
does,  from  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  as  well  as  to  have  more  con- 
crete information  concerning  the  Pres- 
ident's rumored  offer  to  cut  Federal 
spending  dollar  for  dollar  of  additional 
revenue  raised,  and  then  to  relate  both 
matters  to  our  domestic  economic  prob- 
lems as  the  same  may  have  been  altered 
by  Britain's  decision  to  devalue  the 
poimd. 

As  to  that  latter  fact — which  seems 
to  have  caught  our  Government  at  least 
partially  by  surprise — it  seems  to  me  it 
should  stand  as  a  lesson  for  us  in  that 
it  again  demonstrates  that  no  govern- 
ment, no  matter  how  great  and  power- 
ful, can  forever  live  beyond  its  means. 
As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  said,  edi- 
torially, yesterday: 

Federal  finances  are  in  a  shocking  state, 
and  Britain's  step  is  a  reminder  that  grave 
distortions  cannot  be  left  forever  uncorrected. 

As  a  Republican — and  as  one  House 
Member  who  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  Republican  effort  to  obtain  some 
commitment  from  the  President  for  re- 
straint in  Federal  expenditures — I  do  not 
consider  Mr.  Johnson's  change  of  attitude 
as  a  victory  of  any  sort  unless  it  be 
victory  for  realism,  and  even  that  may 
have  come  too  late  for  the  American 
people  who  will  apparently,  now,  have  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  both  soaring  Inflation 
and  near-record  high  Interest  rates  re- 


gardless of  the  ultimate  congressional 
rtpcision  concerning  a  tax  increase.  And. 
fn  my  view,  we  have  come  to  this  unfor- 
Snate  state  because  of  an  equally  de- 
nlorable  lapse  in  leadership  and  responsi- 
Smty  on  the  part  of  the  current  adniims- 
tSon  which,  long  before  this  should 
have  "seen  the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
and  taken  positive  action  to  avert  the 
^pending  fiscal  crisis  we  now  face  both 
athoroe  and  abroad. 

Of  course,  the  House  has  been  stub- 
born in  its  attempt  to  force  an  attitude 
of  restraint  upon  the  President  that  It, 
itself  has  time  and  again  proven  to  be 
mcapable  of  adopting— and  both  Houses 
of  Congress  must  accept  the  blame  for 
that  latter  fact— but  there  has  simply 
been  no  excuse  for  the  kind  of  institu- 
tional breakdo\\Ti  between  Congress  and 
President  that  this  has  precipitated  and 
I  believe  Mr.  Johnson,  to  borrow  his  own 
recent  phrase,  "wiU  live  to  rue  the  day" 
when  he  permitted  this  to  happen  for. 
no  matter  how  you  cut  it.  his  Is  the 
larger  responsibility. 

There  can,  equally,  be  no  excuse  for 
the  manner  in  which,  this  year,  the  nor- 
mal appropriation  processes  have  been 
dragged  out,  or  for  the  great  uncertain- 
ties that  unfunded  Federal  agencies  have 
had  to  face,  or  for  the  "payless  pay- 
days'  Federal  employees  have  had  to 
cope  with— none  of  which  conditions 
would  have  happened  if  the  President, 
for  some  unknowm  and  unfathomable 
reason,  had  not  seen  fit  to  cut  his  own 
line  of  communications  with  his  own 
nominal  leaders  in  the  Congress. 

With  the  advent  of  Thanksgiving,  I 
think  we  can  all  be  thankful  that  such 
lines  of  communications  have  now  been 
at  least  partially  restored  and  I.  for  one, 
am  perfectly  willing  to  see  Congress  now 
stay  in  session  for  the  balance  of  this 
year  in  order  to  consider  and  to  take  re- 
sponsible action  toward  doing  what  we 
can  late  though  the  hour  be,  toward 
straightening  out  the  tangled  fiscal  af- 
fairs of  this  Nation  whose  strength- 
let  us  remember— does  not  rest  on  mili- 
tary prowess  alone. 


Her  contributions  to  the  Nation  since 
the  death  of  her  husband  have  been 
many.  Her  artistic  instincts  and  knowl- 
edge have  been  used  to  enrich  our  cul- 
ture and  her  contributions  have  been 
made  in  the  self-effacing,  quiet  manner 
which  marked  her  entire  life. 

Perhaps  no  greater  tribute  may  be  paid 
in  noting  the  death  of  a  friend  than  to 
say  "She  will  be  missed."  Nancy  Kefau- 
ver  will  be  missed,  but  we  are  glad  that 
she  lived  and  that  we  were  privileged  to 
be  among  her  many  friends. 


MRS.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 


Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kuykendall]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs. 
Kuykendall  and  I  join  with  all  the  citi- 
zens of  Tennessee  in  sorrow  at  the  sud- 
den death  of  a  gracious  and  beloved 
friend.  Mrs.  Estes  Kefauver. 

Most  of  you  know  her  as  the  wife  of 
the  former  Congressman  and  Senator, 
but  for  us  there  will  always  be  memories 
of  a  more  personal  nature.  Mrs.  Kefau- 
ver has  been  very  kind  to  us  in  this  our 
first  year  in  Washington.  She  has  been 
more  than  willing  to  share  with  us  some 
of  her  own  experiences  to  help  us  settle 
our  family  in  Washington  and  In  meeting 
the  many  problems  which  always  con- 
front a  freshman  in  this  body. 


HOUSE    AND    SENATE    REPUBLICAN 
MEMBERS    OF    JOINT    ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE  SET  FORTH  REPUB- 
LICAN     ECONOMIC      POLICY      ON 
ACTION  NEEDED  NOW  TO  REDUCE 
BUDGET   DEFICIT 
Mr.    ZWACH.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  CuR-nsl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  House-Senate  Joint 
Economic  Committee  at  a  press  confer- 
ence in  the  Capitol  at  3  o'clock  this  after- 
noon stated  their  position  on  the  effects 
of  the  devaluation  of  the  British  pound 
and  other  currencies  on  U.S.  domestic 
economic  policy,  notably  the  administra- 
tion's fiscal  policy  and  its  proposed  tax 
increase  in  relation  to  the  need  for  eco- 
nomic stability. 

The  Republican  statement  on  the  eco- 
nomic situation  follows: 

Devaluation  of  the  BRmsH  Pound 
(Statement  by  Republican  members  of  the 
Joint       Economic       Committee— Senators 
Jacob  K.  Javits.  New  York;   Jack  Miller. 
Iowa:   Len  B    Jordan,  Idaho;   Charles  H. 
Percy.      Illinois;       and       Representatives 
Thomas  B.   Cvrtis.  Missouri;   William  B. 
WiDN.ALL,  New   Jersey;    Donald  Rumsfeld, 
Illinois;    VV.  E.  Brock  3d,   Tennessee) 
(The  Republican  members  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  today  Issued  the  following 
statement  on  the  devaluation  of  the  British 
pound   and   the   appropriate   action   needed 
now  to  reduce  the  U.S.  budget  deficit.) 

There  are  times  in  the  affairs  of  men  and 
nations  when  sur\'ival  itself  requires  a  return 
to  reason  and  responsibility. 

We  believe  that  events  of  the  past  three 
davs  demonstrate  dramatically  that  such  a 
time  has  arrived  for  the  United  States  In  the 
management  of  Its  economic  affairs. 

The  devaluation  of  the  British  pound  has 
heightened  the  vulnerability  of  the  dollar  to 
speculative  attack  and  called  into  question 
the  stability  of  the  world  monetary  system 

Itself.  ,, 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  resources  avail- 
able to  the  United  States  Government  are 
adequate  t-o  withstand  any  attack  on  our 
currency  Devaluation  need  not — and  should 
not— be  a  live  option  for  the  United  States. 

Th»  British  example  makes  painfully  clear 
to  the  United  States  that  a  power  which  plays 
the  role  of  international  banker  has  special 
responslblUtles  as  well  as  special  rights.  It 
must  maintain  stability  of  costs  and  prices 
within  its  own  borders.  It  must  also  maintain 
a  reasonably  healthy  equilibrium  in  its  bal- 
ance of  pavments  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Sooner  or  later  confidence  in  Its  currency  will 
be  lost  If  It  falls  Its  responsibilities. 


Chronic  economic  weakness  at  home  made 
Britain's  devaluation  an  inevltabiUty.  The 
free  world  wiU  survive  that  action  if  good 
sense  and  economic  cooperation  prevail.  In 
the  long  run,  the  devaluation  may  even 
prove  beneficial  if  Britain  uses  the  opportu- 
nity It  provides  to  strengthen  her  domestic 
economv.  _ 

But  if  the  world  should  ever  lose  confi- 
dence in  the  American  dollar  and  the  Ameri- 
can economy,  the  international  monetary 
svstem  as  we  know  it  today  would  not  sur- 
v'ive  The  shock  would  set  back  the  growth 
and  prosperltv  of  the  entire  free  world  for 
many  years  to  come.  It  is  our  responsibility 
to  assure — beginning  now— that  this  does 
not  happen. 

World  confidence  In  the  dollar  remains 
high  but  the  patience  of  foreign  dollar  hold- 
ers is  not  without  Umit.  Questions  increas- 
inglv  are  being  asked  about  our  ability- 
even  our  willingness— to  take  those  actions 
needed  to  restore  balanced  and  healthy  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Today  our  economv  is  suffering  from  ex- 
cessive'budgetary  and  monetary  expansion. 
By  the  end  of  fiscal  1939.  eight  years  of  suc- 
cessive budget  deficits  will  total  $100  blUlon 
unless  present  policies  are  reversed.  During 
the  present  vear.  the  expansion  of  money 
and  credit  also  has  been  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pansive on  record,  largely  because  of  the 
necessity  to  support  massive  Treasury  bor- 

rOWtHK 

The  results  of  these  policies  are  rapidly 
becoming  painfully  clear  Prices  since  last 
spring  have  been  rising  at  an  annual  rate  of 
four  percent;  wage  Increases  are  far  out- 
running gains  in  productivity:  key  interest 
rates  are  the  highest  since  the  Civil  War; 
and  the  balance-of-payments  deficit  this 
year   will   exceed   last   year's   by    over   flity 

^TTie  challenge  of  leadership  is  to  do  what 
is  necessary-and  possible— to  promote  the 
public  interest.  Today  that  means  taking 
action  to  reverse  the  mounting  Inflationary 
psvchologv  that  is  undermining  our  Nation  s 
future  and  the  strength  of  its  international 
position.  By  any  test,  our  leadership  Is  not 
now  meeting  that  challenge. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Federal  budget  must 
be  brought  under  control.  It  is  equally  evi- 
dent that  once  the  budget  deficit  b as  been 
cut  and  the  Treasury's  demands  on  the  fi- 
nancial markets  reduced,  the  rapid  rate  of 
expansion  of  money  and  credit  must  be 
slowed  down. 

Since  last  summer,  the  President  and  Con- 
gress have  been  caught  In  a  paraly7:lng  dead- 
lock over  economic  policy.  Meanwhile^  the 
economv  has  been  drifting  toward  the  brink 
of  financial  and  economic  chaos. 

Tlie  «tate  of  our  economy  and  the  interna- 
tional position  of  the  dollar  require  that  an 
acceptable  compromise  between  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  be  reached  with- 
out further  delay. 

\n\  program  for  economic  stability  must 
Include  action  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit. 
We  of  the  Minority  propose  to  continue  our 
long-standing  efforts  to  attain  a  reasonably 
balanced  budget,  and  all  we  a.sk  is  that  those 
in  control  of  our  government  loin  with  us  in 
these  efforts. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  President 
mav  well  be  entitled  to  a  tax  increase  if  he 
can  show  that  It  is  necessary  after  effective 
action  has  been  taken  to  reduce  non-essential 
government  spending,  A  plan  for  such  action 
Should  have  accompanied  the  Presidents 
August  3  message  which  contained  the  re- 
nuest  for  a  ten  percent  tax  increase,  in  effect, 
a  tacit  admission  that  the  spending  requests 
contained  in  his  January  budget  message 
were  excessive. 

We  are  encouraged  that  only  yesterday  the 
President  is  reported  to  have  recognized  the 
need  to  accompany  a  tax  Increase  with  ex- 
penditure reductions   of   the  same  order  of 
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magnUude.  For  the  first  time  be  has  faced 
up  to  the  demand  from  the  taxpayers  of  our 
nation  th.it  if  they  are  to  be  called  upon  to 
sacrifice,  the  Administration  itself  must  be 
willing  to  exercise  restraint  In  its  spending 
programs. 

Our  national  unity  has  been  seriously 
threatened  by  protests  over  the  Vietnam  War 
and  by  deep  social  unrest.  A  solution  to  the 
maintenance  of  national  unity  requires  a 
strong  and  healthy  economy.  We  trust  that 
the  Administration  and  Its  Congressional 
leadership  will  display  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility and  wllUngnefs  to  compromise  to 
achieve  that  objective.  In  the  light  of  Bri- 
tain's experience,  we  can  be  certain  that  the 
world  will  be  watching  closely  to  see  whether 
our  Federal  Government  measures  up  to  Its 
responsibilities. 


BEST  HEAVY  RESCUE  TEAM  IN  THE 
WORLD 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Biester]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  of  all  who  read  the  Record 
an  event  in  which  I  personally  take  great 
pride.  The  Fire  Company  of  Trevose.  Pa., 
the  town  where  I  was  born,  now  holds 
the  coveted  title  of  "Best  Heav>'  Rescue 
Team  in  the  World."  The  Trevose  team 
gained  this  title  on  October  28  by  cap- 
turing first  place  in  the  20th  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  Heavy  Rescue  and 
First  Aid,  held  this  year  in  Baltimore, 
Md.  The  competition  included  teams 
from  Mexico  and  Canada,  as  well  as  50 
from  the  United  States. 

The  winning  Trevose  team  consisted 
of  Roy  Russell,  team  captain  and  chief 
of  the  fire  company;  Lt.  Jim  Brennan. 
first  assistant;  John  Thorpe,  second 
assistant;  Charles  Quaste,  Joseph  Se- 
browski.  Wayne  Moyer,  Morton  Elgescy, 
and  George  Hermann.  The  three  al- 
ternates were  Charles  Grimm,  James 
Thorpe,  and  Craig  Petri.  I  want  to  heart- 
ily congratulate  and  thank  all  of  these 
men  for  the  distinction  which  their 
achievement  has  bestowed  upon  my 
hometown,  my  district,  and  my  State. 


FAIRCHILD    PUBLICATIONS    ZEROS 
IN  ON  NOISE 

Mr.  *ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kupferm.^nI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Fair- 
child  Publications,  which  publishes  the 
respected  newspapers.  Woman's  Wear 
Daily,  Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Elec- 
tronic News,  Supermarket  News,  Metal- 
working  News,  Daily  News  Record,  and 
Drug  News  Weekly,  has  attacked  the 
problem  of  noise  in  each  of  these  publi- 
cations in  their  Issues  of  Monday,  No- 
vember 20.  1967.  In  addition  Footwear 


News  has  included  it  in  its  Thursday  Is- 
sue. Robert  A.  Barr.  of  Fairchild  News 
Service,  has  provided  me  with  copies  of 
the  article.  I  appreciate  the  reference  to 
me  therein; 

One  Congressman,  slnglebandedly,  Is  try- 
ing to  educate  his  colleagues — and  anyone 
else  who  will  listen — about  noise  and  how  it 
must  be  dissipated. 

He  Is  Rep.  Theodore  R.  Kupferman,  (R., 
N.X.  I  whose  persistence  and  research  have 
made  him  a  recognized  lay  authority  on 
noise. 

His  idea  Is  simple:  Create  an  "ofSce  of 
noise  control"  within  the  Office  of  the  Sur- 
geon General.  He  has  a  bill  (H.R.  2819)  be- 
fore the  House  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee that  would  do  this. 

My  colleagues  will  be  interested  in  the 
complete  text,  which  follows: 
Noise 
In  Its  diversity.  It  can  please  or  pain.  It 
can  lull  a  baby  to  sleep  or  drive  an  adult 
to  the  brink  of  Insanity — and  possibly 
beyond. 

Noise.  In  its  infinite  variety.  Is  one  of  the 
least  explored  and  potentially  one  of  the 
most  hazardous  aspects  of  today's  urban  life. 
The  impact  of  rock  and  roll  music,  accord- 
ing to  two  ear  specialists,  literally  can  deafen 
you.  Today's  Health  magazine  published  by 
the  American  Medical  Association,  reported 
AMA  findings  In   the  October  issue. 

Dr.  John  A.  Garrett,  resident  in  otolaryn- 
gology at  the  University  of  California  Medi- 
cal Center,  and  Dr.  Charles  P.  Lebo,  assistant 
clinical  professor  at  the  school,  taped  sounds 
from  a  rock  'n  roll  club  and  did  a  scientific 
"listen  in"  at  another. 

Cumulative  expostire  to  the  music,  they 
concluded,  is  likely  to  cause  ear  damage. 
Dr.  Garrett  reported,  after  one  3-hour  ses- 
sion: "I  couldn't  hear  my  watch  tick  for  3 
hours  afterwards." 

"Noise  Is  a  molester,"  according  to  Dr. 
Samuel  Rosen,  ear  surgeon  and  Investigator 
in  the  epidemiology  of  hearing  loss. 

He  described  for  the  AMA  what  he  thinks 
the  nation  some  day  will  recognize  a«  a 
"chronic  noise  syndrome." 

Said  Dr.  Rosen:  "At  an  unexpected  or  un- 
wanted noise,  the  pupils  dilate,  the  skin 
pales,  mucous  membranes  dry  up,  there  are 
Intestinal  spasms  and  the  adrenals  explode 
secretions.  The  biological  organism.  In  a 
word,  is  disturbed." 

Urban  man  lives  in  increasingly  congested 
cities  that  are  noisily  bursting  their  seams. 
By  the  year  2000  demographers  predict  50 
per  cent  of  our  population  will  live  In  three 
supercltle& — "Boswash,"  a  megalopolis 
stretching  from  Boston  to  Washington: 
"Chlpltt,"  stretching  from  Chicago  to  Pitts- 
burgh, and  "Sansan."  encompassing  the  area 
from  San  Diego  to  San  Francisco.  Specialists 
warn  that  hearing  ability  within  the  super- 
cities  could  become  virtually  nonexistent, 
unless  something  Is  done. 

Already,  exposure  of  the  New  Yorker's  pol- 
lution-laden ears  to  noise  over  long  periods 
causes  damage  ranging  from  minor  cell 
changes  to  total  degeneration  of  a  portion  of 
the  inner  ear,  according  to  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

Dr.  Rosen  conducted  a  study  In  which  he 
pointed  out  that  loss  of  hearing  Is  most 
likely  related  to  noise  and  not  age. 

The  study  shows  that  a  70-year-old  Meban 
tribesman  In  the  southeastern  Sudan,  where 
average  environmental  noise  Is  less  than  the 
hum  of  a  city  dweller's  refrigerator,  has  the 
hearing  acuity  of  a  20-year-old  Manhattanlte. 
Discounting  noise  "for  technology's  sake," 
New  York  has  a  non-productive,  clamor- 
making  reserve  of  some  1,100  garbage  trucks; 
1.700  police  sirens,  and  785  pieces  of  fire 
fighting  apparatus,  all  with  sirens  and  bells. 
New  Yorkers   make   the  most  noise   over 


the  noises  surrounding  garbage  collection 
according  to  Nell  Anderson,  chairman  of  the 
Mayor's  Task  Force  on  Noise  Abatement 
formed  last  March. 

The  committee  has  a  3-fold  job:  To  iden- 
tify noise  sources;  to  find  resources  that  can 
minimize  noise,  and  to  gain  supjwrt  for  masa 
muffling  by  sensitizing  and  educating  New 
Yorkers  to  the  problem. 

"With  the  Increasing  number  of  cars,  Jeta, 
helicopter  and  tempo  of  construction,  noise 
has  become  a  serious  health  problem,"  Mr 
Anderson  said.  He  added  that  80  per  cent  of 
the  city's  sounds  are  "totally  unnecessary," 
coming  from  auto  horns  and  compressors 
without  mufflers. 

The  committee  has  received  over  a  thou- 
sand letters.  Including  some  from  artists  who 
said  that  if  the  city  doesn't  quiet  down  they 
will  have  to  pack  up  their  creativity  and 
settle  in  more  tranquil  areas. 

The  city  Is  taking  some  steps  under  a  pro- 
posed law  that  provides  for  ceilings  on  noise 
produced  in  and  around  multiple  dwellings, 
by  setting  technical  levels  on  noise  transmis- 
sion  between  tenants  through  walls  and 
floors.  It  also  covers  Isolation  of  mechanical 
nolsemakers  outside  biiildlngs,  such  as  cool- 
ing towers  and  generators. 

It  has  been  established  by  a  number  of 
authorities  In  continuous  noise  environments 
that  If  you  make  a  sound  of  85  decibels- 
sound  pressure  levels  named  after  inventor 
Alexander  Graham  Bell — you  have  a  damage 
potential.  By  simply  breathing,  you,  at  this 
moment,  are  producing  around  10  decibels 
of  sound.  By  citing  two  everyday  examples— 
a  subway  train  rounding  a  curve  (104  dec- 
ibels) or  a  Jet  plane  at  take-off  (150  dec- 
ibels)— you  have  some  Idea  of  what  urban 
man  Is  subjected  to. 

Fred  Berlowe,  an  acoustical  engineer,  was 
hired  by  Virginia  Gardens,  Fla..  which  bor- 
ders on  Miami  International  Airport. 

Said  Mr.  Berlowe:  "Six  years  ago.  Virginia 
Gardens  was  a  community  with  median  in- 
comes running  around  $15,000  or  $20,000. 
Runways  were  built  adjoining  the  area.  The 
noise  became  intolerable.  Even  though  the 
county  gave  tax  benefits,  most  people  moved 
out.  The  income  range  today  is  $7,000  to 
$8,000,  The  higher  salaried  pilots  and  airline 
employes  have  moved  away  from  the  engine 
testing  and  runways." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  new  Eastern  Air- 
lines executive  building  at  the  airport  is  less 
than  1.500  feet  from  the  east  west  runwav. 
where  up  to  2,000  planes  a  day  take  off  or 
land. 

Yet.  Inside  the  building,  an  executive  can 
whisper  to  his  secretary  and  still  be  heard 
easily. 

Arthur  Furchgott.  project  director  and 
head  of  facilities,  explains  It  this  wa\-:  "Our 
old  building  was  very  noisy.  When  a  jet  took 
off',  if  you  happened  to  be  on  the  phone,  you 
stopped  for  a  few  minutes  .  ,  .  very  disruptive 
and  Inefficient. 

"With  our  new  building,  we  have  reduced 
the  noise  level  by  sheer  mass — 10-lnch-thick 
north  south  walls  and  6-inch  to  8-inch  mini- 
mum-thickness preca.st  concrete  panels  run- 
ning vertically  on  our  east- west  walls. 

"We  have  special  double  windows  with 
neoprene  caulking,  as  well  as  acoustical  ceil- 
ings throughout." 

George  W.  Kamperman.  a  senior  executive 
with  Bolt.  Beranek  &  Newman,  acoustical 
consulting  firm,  has  conducted  surveys  at 
Kennedy  Airport  and  in  Los  Angeles.  Other 
airports  throughout  the  nation  are  subjected 
to  the  same  scrutiny. 

"In  New  York,  for  the  past  five  years," 
said  Mr.  Kamperman,  "every  flight  that  takes 
off  from  the  airport  has  Its  noise  level  re- 
corded and  a  letter  is  sent  to  the  airline  every 
month  showing  what  noise  has  been  gen- 
erated by  that  particular  airline's  plane." 

To  help  keep  the  country  sane  and  to  rid 
the  air  of  noise,  aircraft  manufacturers  could 
make  quieter  engines. 
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.^HPd  Mr  Kamperman:  "They  could  make 
*^^f jeS'  .if  they  wanted  to  sacrifice 

?«S' GolSment  would  like  to 
?B  them  quieter.  Last  week  Transporta- 
"^n  S^retary  Alan  S.  Boyd  asked  Congress 
;'»^w  granting  Federal  control  over  air- 
'"'n  noise  The  Administration  has  sought 
=f '  Taw  :or  more  than  a  year,  but  the  pros- 
^i^e  cloudy.  After  Mr.  Boyd  made  his 
PtL^nUUon  to  a  House  Subcommittee,  it  re- 
S  its  bearings  on  Jet  noise  indefinitelj 
't^craft  engine  producers  are  working  on 
noSatement  schemes,  but  were  reluctant 
?.  mscuss  details.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
;°t  S  without   reducing   engine   power, 

""^  AmtTcan  Academy  of  Ophthalmology 
.Stolarvngology  in  its  -Guide  for  Conserva- 
uon  of  Hearing  m  Noise"  states:  J^^'^^^f 
«nosure  to  the  noises  encountered  in  m.mv 
nCtrial  environments  can  produce  a  per- 
.^S  hearing  loss.  This  hearing  loss  Is  not 
fZable  to  triatment.  Once  a  noise-Induced 
loThas  been  acquired,  normal  heanng  can- 

°°SaW  &U.°Kamperman:  "For  business'  own 
Je  it  had  better  push  through  noise  le^  el 
^elsiatlon.  If  the  company  doesn't  do  it  .  _  . 
hen  the  labor  unions  are  going  to  start  push- 
ingit  Then  the  laws  will  be  so  strict  that 
fi  poor  company  won't-in  its  wildest 
dreai^-be  able  to  comply  with  the  leglsla- 
t<on  forced  by  the  unions." 
'Executives  don't  always  see  it  this  way. 

rharles  C.  Brooks,  president  of  Conant 
Ball  CO..  Gardner.  Mass.  furniture  manu- 
facturer said.  "I  don't  even  think  about  it. 
workers'  get  used  to  noise.  We  have  much 
more  important  things  to  think  about. 

John  Meyer,  an  architect  at  Sverdrup  and 
Parcel  &  Associates.  Inc..  a  St.  Louis  engineer- 
ing firm,  said  that  manufacturing  companies 
ore  interested  in  noise  abatement  as  part  o- 

he  design  of  a  new  plant,  provided  that  such 
features  are  not  too  expensive.  Such  things 
^'perforated  steel  panels  backed  by  aosorp 
tion  materials  are  available  for  noisy  plants 
but  the  owner  usually  tries  to  keep  costs  at 

a  minimum.  „,*„  ntrv 

General  Steel  Industries.  Inc..  Granite  City 
ni  is  one  firm  that  has  recognized  the 
noise  problems  inherent  in  a  large  foundry 
operation,  and  has  taken  steps  to  r<?duce  the 
levels  wherever  feasible.  The  firm  has  gone 
to  burning  rather  than  chipping  metal,  sala 

a  spokesman.  ^.ti„,o 

However,  Tom  O'Hare,  secretary  of  O  Hare 
Foundry  Corp..  St.  Louis,  said  noise  has  never 
been  regarded  .s  a  problem.  While  his  firm 
does  not  have  a  metal  chipping  operation,  he 
admits  the  foundry  is  a  noisy  place.    ^_ 

••For  an  outsider  it  is  bothersome.  Mr. 
O'Hare  said.  "But  someone  who  has  been 
working  in  It  for  a  while  doesn't  notice  It 

In  fae  Chicago  area.  Western  Electric  Co. 
has  established  a  speclflc  hearing  program 
for  its  employes.  Employes  are  tested  peri- 
odically for  hearing  loss  or  gain.  If  a 
threshold  shift  is  evident,  the  employe  is 
transferred  to  a  different  noise  environment 
in  the  plant.  ,  ^  ,^ 

According  to  Mr.  Grimaldl,  the  most  im- 
portant aspect  of  any  noise  control  program 
is  ■•the  endorsement  and  support  of  manage- 
ment, especially  from  management  levels 
down  through  the  organization 

"It  should  be  agreed  generally  that  in  the 
establishment  of  policies  and  procedures  by 
a  corporation— a  small  company  or  a  full 
plant— full  interest  and  support  of  all  per- 
sonnel can  be  expected  only  If  the  program 
or  project  has  the  endorsement  and  support 
of  management.  A  concerted  effort  by  all  In- 
dustry will  contribute  a  great  deal  toward 
making  our  plants  safer  and  healthier  places 
In  which  to  work." 

A  H  Smith,  vice-president  of  manufactur- 
ing for  Shetland  Co.,  Salem,  Mass.,  producer 
of  floor  care  and  electrical  houseware  prod- 
ucts, cites  two  instances  In  which  noise  af- 
fected plant  operations. 


"The  noise  of  the  large  punch  presses  was 
so  loud  and  constant  that  the  company  found 
It  impossible  to  keep  operators  on  the  Job, 
he  said   "They  were  always  quitting  because 
they  couldn't  sUnd  the  noise  of  the  presses^ 

The  company  finally  went  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Health  with  the 
problem.  After  Investigating  all  angles.  It 
was  decided  the  only  thing  that  could  be 
done  was  to  have  the  operators  wear  ear 
Dlugs  This  was  done  and  the  company  no 
longer  has  trouble  keeping  operators  on  the 

^^S'second  instance  concerned  Ufe  tcsw^ 
Shetland  tests  a  sample  of  each  pr^iuct  J4 
hours  a  day  until  It  wears  of.^l^^l 
always  50  to  100  tests  going  on  In  the  labo- 
ratories The  labs  are  close  to  the  produc- 
tion lines,  and  the  noise  from  the  tests  was 
so  loud   that   it   affected  production  of   the 

''iJlTMr.  Smith:  "Something  had  to  be 
done  to  eliminate  this,  so  PL°<^^;="°^.  f  J^^^^ 
go  along  on  a  steady  basis.  ^^^^}}y' ^\.\^^ 
?est  lab  was  divided  into  three  ^bs  and  situ- 
ated m  three  Isolated  spots  In  the  plant. 
This  eliminated  the  noise  problem.' 

M  Federal  and  State  levels,  somethmg  is 
being  done  to  combat  what  Increasingly  Is 
termed  ■'noise  pollution."  .^^,„,^ 

President  Johnson's  Science  Advisory 
committee.  In  November.  1965,  reported  to 
him  on  ••Restoring  tbe  Quality  of  Our  En- 
vironment." .,„„»„,   *V,ot 

The  report  cited  noise  as  one  factor  that 
had  to  be  handled  in  America's  future.  Even 
"the  other  fellow's  transltor  radio  was 
mentioned  In  the  same  paragraph  with  Jet 
plane  noise:  odors  from  trash  dumps  and 
rendering  plant  odors,  and  piles  of  wrecked 
autos— all  requiring   urgent   attention. 

Last  June  the  Health,  Education  &  Wel- 
fare Department  decided  noise  was  one  of 
the  most  unpleasant  forms  of  pollution  con- 
fronting Americans  today. 

The  Committee  decided  that  by  no  later 
than  1973  it  must  have  all  the  data  to  set 
human  levels  of  tolerance  for  crowding,  con- 
eestlon,  odor,  general  stress— and  noise. 
Urban  and  rural  model  codes,  as  well  as 
suggested  standards  for  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  various  sources  of  noise  In  the  en- 
vironment, mu3t  be  developed  by  the  de- 
partment. It  concluded. 

One  Congressman,  slnglebandedly.  Is  try- 
ing to  educate  his  colleagues— and  anyone 
else  who  will  listen— about  noise  and  how 
it  must  be  dissipated. 

He  is  Bep.  Theodore  R.  KupfermaJi  (R., 
NYi  whose  persistence  and  research  have 
made    him    a    recognized    lay    authority    on 

"^Hit  idea  is  simple:  Create  an  "office  of 
no'se  control"  within  the  Office  of  the  Sur- 
geon General.  He  has  a  bill  (H.R.  2819)  be- 
fore the  House  IntersUte  Commerce  Com- 
mittee that  would  do  this. 

The  office  would  be  the  central  planning 
agency  for  Federal  noise  research  and  dis- 
semination of  information.  It  also  would  al- 
locate Federal  research  money  to  States,  or 
to  anv  public  or  nonprofit  private  groups, 
and  would  contract  directly  for  work  to 
abate  noise.  ,  ^,  . 

At  State  levels.  New  York  and  Wisconsin 
courts  handed  down  decisions  on  workmen  s 
compensation  for  deafness. 

Thev  ruled  workers  can  collect  for  occu- 
pational deafness,  even  when  they  have  not 
lost  their  Jobs  or  even  any  working  time  be- 
cause of  the  disability. 

However,  the  mushrooming  number  of 
court  suits  forced  a  change.  In  recent  years, 
some  States  have  modified  their  workmen  s 
compensation  laws  to  require  a  worker  to 
la-e  6  months'  employment  before  being 
able  to  collect  for  noise  damage. 

As  If  recognizable  sound  were  not  enough 
of  a  problem,  the  Public  Health  Service  now 
has  uncovered  special  sounds  that  may  irri- 
tate younger  people. 


A  PHS  official  advised  Senate  and  House 
Committees,  studying  radiation  from  tele- 
vision sets,  that  PHS  tests  showea  ultra- 
hfgh^requency  sound  in  the  16  kUocyc  e 
raige  could  be  produced  by  TV  «ts. JU- 
thougb  it  was  inaudible  to  most-parUcu- 
larly  middle-aged  persons— "it  can  be  Irri- 
tating to  younger  people." 

These  instances,  and  many  more,  go  to 
make  up  the  mounting  threat  from  noise. 

Since  noise  is  unwanted  sound.  PO^sibly 
the  U.S,  supreme  Court  voiced  the  solution 
in  a  1965  decision  when  it  commented:  me 
right  to  be  alone  is  Indeed  the  beginning  of 

^^Bura°k^'anv  freedom,  the  battle  against 
noise  pollution  will  have  to  be  fought  hard^ 
At  the  moment,  too  many  Americans  appear 
unprepared  to  take  up  a  sword. 

m  HONOR   OF  BELL.  THE  IKVENTOB.  DECIBEL  THE 
THE  UNIT  OF  SOrNU  LE\XL 

Sound  pressure  levels  are  measured  In  deci- 
bel* this  term  having  been  named  af^r^^^ 
inventor.  Alexander  Graham  Bell.  An  insight 
into  how  loud  certain  sounds  are.  as  rated  in 
decibels,  is  provided  by  this  table: 

Breatmng,  10;  whispering,  20  dfdbels.  low 
street  noise,  ■40-50;  conversation,  60-70;  rush- 
hour  traffic  outside  Grand  Central  Station  in 
New  York.  81:  a  food  blender,  93;  pneumatic 
jackhammer,  94;  auio  in  a  tunnel,  99;  New 
York  subwav  train  rounding  a  curve.  104. 
loud  power  "mower.  107:  loud  motorcycle, 
110-  jet  plane  at  passenger  ramp,  llj:  nia- 
chlne  gun.  130;  Jet  plane  at  takeoff,  150,  and 
Jet  rocket  being  launched,  175. 

For  various  Industrial-machine  noises,  the 
American  Foundrymen's  Association  has  a 
table,  compared  with  the  225  decibel  rating 
for  the  noise  12  feet  in  front  and  below  the 
muzzle  of  a  12  inch  cannon  when  fired. 
The  association's  decibel  ratings  Include: 

Jet  engine  test  cell,  250:  pneumatic  rock  drill. 

130-  hydraulic  press.  130;  wing  bar  drop  press. 

128!   diesel  engine  room.   125;   noisy  electric 

power    station,    120:    shell    presses,    9f-112; 

punch  presses,  96-UO;  wood  planers.  98-110; 

wire  stranding  machines.  108;  boiler  factory, 

107-  riveter.  105;  potato-chip  frying  machine. 

95-105-   drop  looms.  94-101;  wood  saw.  100; 

sewing  machines.  93-96;  cotton  spinning  mill, 

84-87;   average  lathe.  80;  printing  press,  80; 

a  stenographic  room,  75;  quiet  typewriter,  65: 

average  office,  50,  and  qvUet  office,  40. 


QUESTIONING  GOOD  TASTE  AND 
MANNERS  OF  MINISTER  IN  WIL- 
LIAMSBURG. VA. 

Mr  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thai  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Michel]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  poiiit  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  MICHEL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  find  my- 
self in  agreement  with  most  of  the  com- 
ment in  the  last  few  days  questioning 
the  good  taste  and  manners  of  the  nun- 
i<;ter  in  Williamsburg.  Va.,  who  took  un- 
fair advantage  of  President  Johnson  re- 
cently when  the  President  was  a  guest  at 
church  services  there. 

I  thought  one  of  the  most  pointed  and 
appropriate  comments  on  this  incident 
was  outlined  m  "The  Editor's  Letter 
writU^n  bv  Mr.  F,  F  McNauEhtoiv  and 
which  appears  in  the  Pekin  Daily  Times. 
Pekin,  HI,  on  a  regular  basis. 

Mr  McNaughton  is  the  publisher  of 
the  Pekin  Daily  Times  and  father  of  the 
late  John  McNaughton,  who.  as  we  all 
remember  had  been   confirmed  by  the 
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Senate  to  take  the  post  of  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  but  met  a  tragic  death  before 
he  was  able  to  assume  the  duties  of 
that  important  office. 

I  insert  the  article  by  Mr.  McNaugh- 
ton  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks: 

The  EorroR's  Letter 
(By  P.  F.  McNaughton) 

Should  the  preacher  have  Jumped  on  the 
President  Sunday? 
No! 

The  preacher  should  not  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  fact  that  he  had  a  trapped 
listener. 

If  the  President  had  been  a  regular  mem- 
ber of  that  church,   the  preacher   properly 
could  have  condemned  sin  among  all  men, 
and  could  have  extolled  truth. 
But  LBJ  was  a  guest  Sunday. 
And  the  pastor  at  once  singled  the  Presi- 
dent out  and  poured  It  on  to  him. 
He  did  not  use  his  sermon. 
He  talked  on  world  affairs. 
This  column  often  has  written  that  none 
but  insiders  know  all  the  truth  about  affairs 
of  government.  Proof  of  that  Is  that  a  new 
President    (Dem.   or  GOP)    does  Just  about 
what  the  former  President  was  doing  (espe- 
cially In  foreign  affairs).  Dick  Nixon  was  an 
insider  once,  and  the  most  Important  state- 
ment made  so  far  In  the  1968  campaign  was 
by  Nixon  when  he  said : 

"No  matter  what  administration  comes  In 
In  1968.  it  will  not  end  the  war  on  a  basis 
that  will  prove  that  communist  aggression 
pays." 

The  public  can't  know  all. 
As  I  am  typing  this,  son  John's  wife's  par- 
ents are  on  The  Capitol  Limited  enroute  to 
their  last  Thanksgiving  In  daughter  Sally's 
home.  On  another  trip  there,  John  failed  to 
come  home  all  night! 

"Why  didn't  he  come  home?" 
Not  even  Sally  knew  he  was  writing  the 
Cuban  quarantme. 

Meanwhile  President  Kennedy  was  out 
here  In  Illinois  making  a  speech  In  Chicago. 
Only  Insiders  knew  that  the  report  that  he 
was  HI  and  had  to  return  to  Washington  was 
a  lie. 

Top  Illustration  of  keeping  Inside  facts 
secret  Is  that  a  man  named  Truman  had  been 
president  for  some  time  before  he  knew  the 
USA  had  an  atom  bomb. 

That  preacher,  Sunday,  didn't  know 
enough  about  world  affairs  to  stand  there 
and  chastise  the  President  In  the  presence 
of  reporters  from  all  the  world's  newspapers. 
And  particularly  It  was  discourteous  for  him 
to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  he  was  In  a 
pulpit  and  ask  a  string  of  questions  without 
a  proper  chance  for  the  President  to  reply. 
LBJ  Is  not  deeply  religious. 
But  he's  making  a  good  tr>-  at  attending 
church. 

The  lack  of  courtesy  shown  him  Sunday 
could  sour  him. 


OEO  SILLINESS— DO  THE  AMERI- 
CAN PEOPLE  WANT  TO  PAY  MORE 
TAXES  FOR  THIS? 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Broyhill]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gray  ghost  of  Harry  Hop- 
kins and  his  WPA  of  the  1930's  hovers 
over  the  antipoverty  program.  But  not 
even  Harry  Hopkins  in  his  heyday  could 


match  the  OEO  in  silliness,  despite  the 
efforts  of  some  refugees  from  thie  WPA 
now  active  in  OEO  programs. 

In  New  York  City,  Don  Beck,  once  na- 
tional dance  director  of  the  WPA  arts 
program,  who  began  his  career  in  non- 
sense as  an  aide  to  the  late  Harry  Hop- 
kins, is  using  OEO  fimds  to  train  teen- 
agers in  playlets.  They  enact  the  part  of 
prostitutes,  numbers'  runners,  and  cor- 
rupt policemen. 

The  group,  called  Teens  in  Action, 
stages  skits  designed  to  erase  inclina- 
tions among  teenagers  to  be  "nice."  In 
a  recent  theatrical  extravaganza,  teen- 
agers were  assigned  to  play  the  roles  of 
a  policeman  taking  money  from  a  rack- 
eteer, a  prostitute  who  knows  the  cop  is 
taking  money  on  the  side,  and  one  who 
was  assigned  the  role  of  "sunning  her- 
self on  the  stoop"  while  the  lessons  in 
hankypanky  were  unfolding  on  stage. 

One  skit,  which  was  criticized  by  the 
OEO  directors  as  'too  easy"  was  an  im- 
provisation about  a  dream  street  on 
which  there  was  a  legal  marihuana  store. 
The  teens  joked  and  sang  while  they 
bought  the  imaginary  pot,  then  acted  out 
sniffing,  tasting,  rolling,  and  smoking  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  do  the  American  people 
want  to  pay  more  taxes  for  this? 


SUGGESTED     PROPAGANDA     BACK- 
LASH  AGAINST   NORTH   VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  day 
of  a  decreasing  world,  of  enhanced 
transportation,  and  a  vital  increase  in 
communications,  it  is  time  we  put  all  of 
our  Madison  Avenue  advertising  skills 
and  all  of  our  communications  knowl- 
edge together  and  arrange  for  a  propa- 
ganda backlash  against  North  Vietnam. 

Surely,  as  smart  as  we  are  in  mer- 
chandising, salesmanship,  organizational 
ability,  and  advertising  techniques,  this 
can  be  done. 

In  today's  Daily  News  Digest  there  is 
a  story  about  Premier  Dong,  of  North 
Vietnam,  suggesting  a  visit  by  U.S.  Con- 
gressmen to  North  Vietnam  to  see  the 
extent  of  our  bomb  damage — and  I  pre- 
sume it  is  to  schools  and  hospitals,  ci- 
vilian establishments,  and  so  forth. 

This  follows  several  previous  such 
visits  and  an  invitation  by  a  fellow 
named  Salisbury  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  other  peaceniks  and  the  like. 

These  are  obviously  propaganda  set- 
ups on  the  part  of  North  Vietnam  which 
emphasize  the  civilian  disasters,  al- 
though any  reasonable  man  would  know 
by  now  that  they  have  been  on  notice 
long  enough  to  know  that  the  sinews  of 
war  cannot  be  continually  used  against 
our  men  defending  freedom  and  defend- 
ing against  aggression  in  South  Vietnam 
without  some  reaction. 

What  about  turning  the  tables,  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  all  of  our  techniques,  and 
asking  Ho  Chi  Minh  or  someone  else  In 
his  puppet  government,  someone  in  their 
Communist  Congress  there,  if  indeed 
they  have  such  a  body,  to  visit  South 
Vietnam  or  Saigon  and  see  the  extent  of 
their  bomb  damage  against  civilians  In 
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the  south,  against  hotels,  against  restau- 
rants, against  hospitals,  against  buses 
blown  to  bits,  against  our  own  Embassy 
against  civilians,  and  the  result  of  other 
terrorist  and  guerrilla  activities? 

Such  a  delegation  might  even  be  in- 
vited  to  visit  some  of  the  graveyards 
wherein  are  buried  literally  thousands 
of  hEunlet  supervisors,  schoolteachers 
Montagnards.  public  officials,  and  in- 
nocent victims  of  the  Vietcong  terrorism. 
I  would  certainly  submit  that  the  amount 
of  indiscriminate  terror  and  damage  in- 
flicted  upon  the  South  Vietnamese,  those 
freedom-loving  people  who  had  the 
gumption  to  ask  help  in  carrying  out 
international  law  and  order,  and  in  de- 
fending against  aggression,  will  be  shown 
to  be  far  in  excess  of  any  accidental 
strikes  against  nonmilitary  objectives  in 
the  north. 
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AND  A  START  IN  THE  CITY 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
SpeaJter,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Scheuer]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day. November  17.  the  New  York  Times 
published  an  editorial  entitled  "And  a 
Start  in  the  City,"  which  commended  the 
selection  of  central  and  east  Harlem, 
the  south  Bronx,  and  central  Brooklyn 
to  be  model  cities.  But  the  Times  rightly 
termed  the  selection  of  these  three  model 
cities  only  a  "modest  victory." 

They  noted  that,  when  planning  turns 
into  building.  New  York  hopes  to  receive 
$30  million,  or  about  one-tenth  of  the 
national  total  of  $312  million  available 
for  model  cities.  The  editorial  concluded: 

Any  one  of  the  three  slum  areas  could 
easily  absorb  the  total  for  building  alone. 

While  acknowledging  that  much  can 
be  done  on  a  modest  scale  in  these  fed- 
erally designated  areas,  the  New  York 
Times  laid  the  potential  future  of  the 
model  cities  program  at  the  doorstep  of 
Congress — where  it  properly  belongs: 

To  make  Model  Cities  really  work  will  re- 
quire Congressional  appropriations  that  rec- 
ognize the  true  size  of  the  problem  of  re- 
building lives  In  the  total  environment  of 
urban  America. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  respond  to 
this  call  and  other  responsible  voices  as 
we  begin  to  move  into  the  "building" 
stages  of  model  cities.  We  must  make 
sufficient  funds  available  to  this  program. 

So  that  my  colleagues  might  read  this 
excellent  editorial,  I  include  it  in  the 
Record: 

And  a  Start  in  the  Citt 
The  city  planners  and  the  800.000  New 
Yorkers  who  live  In  the  three  areas — Central 
and  East  Harlem,  the  South  Bronx  and  Cen- 
tral Brooklyn — that  have  been  selected  to 
receive  planning  funds  under  the  federal 
Model  Cities  program  have  won  a  victory— 
but  when  the  sums  now  and  In  the  immedi- 
ate future  are  matched  against  the  people 
and  places  to  be  served,  this  must  be  frankly 
recognized  as  only  a  modest  victory. 


The  figures  speak  for  themselves  About 
^000  Wm  come  to  New  York  for  planning 
**^^  Sixty-three  cities  In  all  were 
PJS^d  iunds  out  Of  193  applicants,  sharing 
^mmion  for  one  year.  When  planning 
tlli^  tL  turn  into  building.  New  York 
^«  to  receive  $30  million,  or  about  one- 
S  of  the  national  total  of  $312  million  for 
uSel  Cities.  Any  one  of  the  three  slum  areas 
S3d  easily  absorb  the  total  for  building 

%'e  original  concept  of  Model  Cities  IS  a 
^^^^one-to  restructure  both  lives  and  lly- 
Sf  con^lons.  Tl.e  Idea  Is  to  ellm  nat^ 
^.han  blight  and,  equally  essential,  to 
"^a^e  tbi  environment  of  the  ne Ighbor- 
S  residents.  That  means  coordination 
'Sral.  state  and  city  efforts  In  the  fle  ds 
0  housing,  education,  welfare,  transporta- 
^n  and  rllated  services.  To  put  up  housing 
*^e°elopments  where  ratty  tenements  now 
fund  IS  a  must;  but  to  change  the  environ- 
ment demands  a  multi-front  atuck. 

-nie  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  allocated  its  starting  funds 
^tellleently.  The  City  Planning  Commission 
did  its  work  well,  with  the  help  of  Housing 
and  Development  and  the  Human  Resources 
Administration,  Designation  of  the  three 
Model  Cities  areas  here  was  the  result  of 
"^  plannlng-as  well  as  an  Indication  of 

'^Much^'Tali  be  done  on  a  modest  scale  In 
tbe  federally  designated  as  well  as  In  other 
parts  of  the  city-such  as,  to  name  two  the 
Lower  East  Side  and  Jamaica— where  bl  ght 
and  human  despair  are  built  Into  the  nelgh- 
^rhoods.  But  to  make  Model  Cities  really 
work  will  require  Congressional  appropria- 
tions that  recognize  the  true  size  of  the  prob- 
lem of  rebuilding  lives  In  the  total  environ- 
ment of  urban  America. 


his  vision  and  leadership,  anf  I  welcome 
the  broader  powers  presented  by  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967. 

A  CONVERSATION  WITH  CARDINAL 
SHEHAN  OF  BALTIMORE 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  AIR 
WE  BREATHE 

Mr    JONES  of   North  Carolina.   Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the   gentleman    from   New    York    [Mr. 
ScHEiTER]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.  ♦>,«,.» 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Just  a 
year  ago.  a  mass  of  dirty  air  settled  oyer 
Greater  New  York.  For  4  days.  16  million 
people  breathed  the  poisons  contributed 
by  cars,  buses,  trucks,  factories,  and  in- 
cinerators. Thousands  suffered;  80  died. 
President    Johnson    promptly    called 
upon  the  Congress  for  new  authority  to 
prevent  or  ameliorate  such  disasters.  He 
said: 

The  economic  loss  from  pollution  amounts 
to  several  billions  each  year,  but  the  cost  In 
human  suffering  and  pain  Is  Incalculable. 

Today,  as  Members  know,  the  Presi- 
dent signed  into  law  the  Air  QuaUty  Act 
of  1967.  Section  107  of  the  new  law  con- 
tains the  authority  requested  by  the 
President  after  the  New  York  disaster. 

Under  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  em- 
powered to  obtain  court  orders  against 
air  polluters  during  periods  of  emergency. 

I  think  this  is  a  wise  and  necessary  act 
Winds  carrying  dirty  air  have  no  respect 
for  political  boundaries  set  up  by  men. 
What  happened  In  New  York  a  year  ago 
could  happen  again,  there  or  in  other 

Cltl6S 

I  congratulate  President  Johnson  for 


Mr  JONES  of  North  Carolina  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
FRiEDEL]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tnere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  ol 
the  Representatives  in   Congress   from 
the  Greater  Baltimore  area  and  speaking 
for  all  my  constituents,  we  take  justi- 
fiable pride  in  the  fact  that  the  fli^t 
Roman  Catholic  diocese  in  the  United 
States  was  established  in  Baltimore  in 
1789  and  that  in  1808  it  became  the  first 

archdiocese.  „i„„/i  <c 

A<;  is  quite  well  known.  Maryland  Is 
call^  the  Free  State  because  of  its  spint 
of  toleration  and  broadmindedness.  It  is 
a  precious  heritage  from  colonial  days 
when  in  1649,  the  Marj'land  Assenably 
passed  the  Act  Concerning  Religion, 
which  guaranteed  religious  toleration. 

We  are  Indeed  fortunate  to  have  today 
a  truly  great  and  good  man  as  the  12th 
archbishop  of  Baltimore  and  a  prince  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church— a  man  be- 
loved by  all  and  one  I  call  my  fnend- 
His  Eminence  Lawrence  Cardinal  sne- 
han  He  is  imbued  with  good  will,  under- 
standing, and  a  great  love  for  all  man- 

The  monthly  magazine  Baltimore,  in 
its  October  1967  issue,  printed  an  article 
entitled  "A  Conversation  With  Cardinal 
Shehan,"  in  which  this  great  prelate 
gives  us  the  benefit  of  his  views  on  a 
variety  of  subjects. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  his 
words  In  today's  increasingly  secular  so- 
ciety I  include  it  with  my  remarks  to  be 
reprinted  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
It  is  as  follows : 

A  Conversation  WrrH  Cardinal  Shehan 
At  69,  Lawrence  Cardinal  Shehan-twelfth 
Ai:chblshop  of  Baltimore  and  a  Prince  of  the 
Roman    Catholic    Church— lives    at    a    pace 
wh^h  matches  the  activist  trend  Identified 
with  religion  today.  Though  small  of  stature 
and  so  humble  of  demeanor  that  he  some 
times  disconcerts  laymen  and  priests  alike, 
th^  Baltlmore-born  prelate  stands  before  an 
aShdlocSl  Of  nearly  500.000  Catholics  as  a 
personal  example  of  the  spirit  of  involvement 
and  openness  which  developed  at  the  Second 
Vatican  Council,  of  which  he  was  an  Impor- 
tant  member.  In  his  seven  years  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Baltimore  he  has— 

Established  the  first  Archdiocesan  Chris- 
tian Unity  commission  in  th*  Un  ted  States 
in  order  to   advance  the  ecumenical  mo%e- 

""publlshed  a  letter  on  racial  justice  which 
has  been  widely  quoted. 

Raised  nearly  $13  million  through  the 
Cardinal's  Campaign  for  construction  of 
badlv  needed  new  facilities 

Visited  nearlv  lOO  parishes  to  offer  Mass. 
and  gone  W  the  faithful  In  such  other  places 
AA  the  Marvland  State  Penitentiary. 

V^alked  in  the  1963  Civil  Rights  March  on 

^"S^S^txo  Istanbul  a.  the  Pope's  repre- 


sentative at  ceremonies  wiping  out  reclpro- 
II?  exc^mmunlcauon  which  had  been  m 
effect  for  more  than  900  years. 

Cont^n^  to  serve  In  his  capacity  as  a 
prtesrsaylng  Mass  daUy,  visiting  the  sick 

^^^n^n^or^^'^rNatlonal  Brotherho^ 
Award  by  the  National  Conference  of  Chris 

tians  and  Jews.  „.  „f  on 

Been  booed  when  h*  spoke  In  ia%^,^  of^ 

onen  occupancy  housing  bill  at  a  War  Me- 

Sal  gat^hering;   a  rabbi  by  his  side  wept 

°^Now  nearing  the  end  of  his  third  year  as 
Cardlnal-Archblshop   of   BalUmore^  his   da> 
beelns  at  5   am.,  sometimes  earlier    Prayer 
S  study  occupy  him  until  7.  at  which  time 
^  Offers  Mass  at  the  BasUlca  of  the  /^ump^ 
tion  which  adjoins  his  residence.  408  North 
Charles  Street   At  8  he  breakfasts  and  reads 
the  morning  paper.  At  ^  ^"^ ■  ^^^'"^tT'l^' 
pie  black  of  a  parish  priest,  he  crosses  Cathe- 
dral Street  to  his  offire  on  the  seventh  floor 
S  the  catholic  Cent^r-another  project  im- 
t'ated  and  completed  since  he  became  Arch- 
b^hop    Mter  checking  his  mall  and  confer- 
ring with  his  secretary,  he  usually  faces  a  full 
m^mng  Of  appointments  wita.  members  ^f 
his    staff     archdiocesan    department    heads, 
pests  pastors  and  members  of  the  laity  who 
desire    tS   see    hlm-hls   policy    is   whenever 
J^s^ible  to  see  anyone  who  feels  he  has  per- 

^'ri2'3rhrreturns  to  his  residence,  walk- 
ing through  the  Basilica,  for  l^'-f.  ^f ^! 
several  other  priests  who  live  at  408.  He  usu 
am   res?s  for  a  time  after  lunch,  returning 
S'his  omce  about  3.  At  5  30,  he  retums_^o 
hl^    residence     finishes    his    dall>     OfBce--a 
series  op^avers  all  priests  are  required  to 
llv  each  dav-reads  the  afternoon  papers  and 
hi  dinner  at  6:15.   (Meals  are  prepared  by 
?.^ee  Sisters  of  Di^1ne  Charity,  who  also  do 
the  other  housework.  They  are  required  to 
f/e  bv  a  rfgid  schedule  by  tl^^lr  Order^  the 
cardinal  savs.  and  if  he  or  any  of  the  other 
prtest^  cannot  be  present  at  the  regular  din- 
ner hour,  they  must  eat  out) 

If  there  is  no  meeting  or  ceremonial  func- 
tion   he    must    attend    in    the    evening    he 
washes  the  news  on  television  and  any  oh 
nroerams  he  considers  significant.  His  ra\or 
f/e  Sre   activity   is   reading-hlstoiy   and 
b'oeraphv   are  special  favorites— but  he  la 
ments  that  since  becoming  Cardinal  he  does 
^ot   have   as  much   time  ^^^-^  "^^^^  ^,^\^ 

would    like.    He    also    ^'°^^^^   °^,,.'^,'   ^J^^'^ 
sermon  or  special  papers  and  a.rtlcles  wnicn 
he  writes  from  time  to  time.  «!«  Visual  hour 
of  retirement  is  midnight,  ^f  ^times  me  . 
on    Saturdav    afternoons    and    evenings, 
when  he  does  not  have  °ther  church  busi- 
nes<=    he  hears  confessions  at  the  Cathedral 
of  Marv  Our  Queen,  where  he  also  oSers  the 
8  am    Mass  every  Sunday    His  job  also  in- 
volves a  good  deal  of  travel  out  of  the  city. 
Besides  a  number  of  annual  and  semiannual 
m^tlngs  of  church  officials  in  this  country 
he  must  make  fairly  frequent  trips  to  R^me: 
Z  ^  there  at  the  present  time  ^or-^^^^ 
\-^a  of  the  Svnod  of  Bishops,  of  which  ne  .s 
one  oi  four  members  from  the  United  States^ 
°  ^e   cardinal   wa.   born   In   Baltimore   in 
March,    1898,   and   grew   up   1°^^^"^^^^^,  ^^^J 
rt^^/Mori^el-vire  an   rr^^S£ 

iTa^lo^rsu^^lleVTrwrUfras-th^^ 
of    six    chi'dr^.    Like    all    his    brothers,    he 

noivi    He  won  a  scholarship  to  St,  Chanes 
untl°    1945,    At    that    time    he    was   named 
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Auxiliary  Bishop  c°  Baltimore.  He  served  in 
this  capacltv.  and  slmuiuneously  as  pastor 
of  SS.  Philip  and  James  parish,  until  1953. 
when  he  was  named  first  Bishop  of  Bridge- 
port. Conn.  In  1961,  he  returned  to  Baltimore 
as  coadjutor  archbishop,  becoming  arch- 
bishop In  December  of  that  year  on  the  death 
of  Archbishop  Fmncls  P.  Keough.  He  was 
named  to  the  eardlnalate  by  Pope  Paul  VI  on 
Janu.iry  25.  1965. 

When  Baltimore  ;isked  to  do  an  article  on 
him.  Cardinal  Shehan  readily  agreed,  and 
John  C.  Schmidt  of  the  magazine  staff  spent 
several  sessions  with  him  in  his  office  re- 
cording the  interview  that  follows.  The 
Cardinal  was  found  to  be  a  warm.  Informal 
person  who  laughs  easily  and  talks  freely 
about  anything — except  himself.  His  mod- 
estv  was  most  evident  while  photographer 
Morton  Tadder  was  at  work.  The  Cardinal 
consistently  credits  his  sWff  and  his  assist- 
ants—whom he  addresses  by  their  first  names 
or  even  nicknames— for  their  help.  Only  on 
the  most  formal  occasions  does  he  wear  the 
capa  magna,  the  full  robes  of  a  cardinal.  With 
a  firm  handshake  he  attempts  to  discourage 
the  ceremonial  kissing  of  the  ring  which  he 
wears  on  the  third  finger  of  his  right  hand 
as  a  badge  of  his  high  office.  Our  first  ques- 
tion recalled  his  decision  to  take  Holy  Orders 
years  ago  when  scarcely  more  than  a  boy: 

What  motivated  you  to  enter  the  priest- 
hood, and  did  you  ever  have  any  expectations 
or  reaching  your  present  rank  in  the  church 
hierarchy? 

To  tell  you  the  truth  I  had  thought  of 
the  priesthood  from  a  very  early  age.  and  I 
think  It  was  due  to  three  factors.  First,  my 
parents  were  both  very  religious  and  very 
attached  to  the  Church  Then  there  were  the 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  with  whom  I  spent  my 
entire  elementary  school  period  of  eight 
vears.  and  I  think  they  had  a  great  influence 
on  me.  And  then  we  lived  in  St.  Ann's  parish, 
which  had  a  famous  old  pastor,  Msgr. 
Thomas,  who  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  my 
decision  to  start  studying  for  the  priesthood 
and  who  also  persuaded  my  parents  to  let  me 
take  advantage  of  a  scholarship  at  St,  Charles 
College  which  I  had  won  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth  grade.  St.  Charles  College  at  that 
time  began  with  high  school  and  continued 
through  the  first  two  years  of  college.  Both 
my  parents  thought  that  I  was  too  young  to 
start  to  study  for  the  priesthood  at  that  time, 
and  It  was  Msgr.  Thomas  who  overcame  their 
objections.  Since  that  time  I  never  thought 
seriously  of  any  other  vocation.  Years  later 
when  I  had  become  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's 
parish  in  Washington.  I  thought  I  had 
reached  the  highest  position  that  I  would 
ever  be  called  upon  to  flU. 

How  has  your  life  changed  since  becoming 
a  cardinal? 

Being  a  cardinal  hasn't  changed  my  life 
very  much,  except  that  I  have  occasion  to  go 
to  Rome  more  frequently  than  I  did  previ- 
otisly.  The  biggest  change,  really,  is  In  be- 
coming a  bishop,  especially  a  bishop  in  charge 
of  a  diocese.  That  Involves  one  more  and 
more  In  administrative  work  and  therefore 
lessens  the  opportunity  for  direct  pastoral 
work  with  the  people,  and  I  miss  that  very 
much.  I  still  try  to  keep  as  much  pastoral 
work  as  possible,  but  you  get  involved  In  so 
many  problems  the  pastoral  part  of  the  min- 
istry becomes  very  circumscribed.  That's  one 
of  the  modern  criticisms  of  the  episcopate — 
that  the  bishops  have  become  too  Involved 
in  administration,  but  when  you  have  a 
diocese  of  almost  half  a  million  people.  It's 
difficult  not  to  give  a  good  deal  of  time  to 
administration.  I  have  some  very  able  help- 
ers, however.  I  have  two  vicars  general. 
Bishop  T.  Austin  Murphy  and  Bishop  Thomas 
J.  Mardaga.  who  are  a  great  help  to  me.  I 
have  a  very  able  secretary,  a  chancellor  and 
assistant  chancellor  as  well  as  very  able 
heads  of  various  diocesan  departments.  So 
my  Job  is  made  lighter  with  the  help  of  this 
staff. 


In  connection  vrtth  your  work  as  an  ad- 
ministrator, what  are  the  different  areas 
that  you  have  to  concern  yourself  with? 

I  have  all  of  the  main  departments  of  the 
archdiocese  under  my  general  supervision, 
and  I  am  responsible  for  the  overall  super- 
vision of  the  parishes  which  constitute  the 
archdiocese.  That  is  why  I  make  myself 
available  to  any  priest  In  the  diocese  at  any 
time.  We  have  an  extensive  parochial  school 
system,  consisting  of  147  elementary  and 
high  schools,  and  they  are  under  the  Super- 
intendent of  Catholic  Education  for  the 
archdiocese,  Msgr.  William  Newman.  He  has 
offices  here  in  this  building  and  I  keep  in 
close  contact  with  him.  Then  we  have  the 
entire  chancery  staff  here  In  this  buUding 
that  takes  care  of  the  details  of  the  finances 
of  the  archdiocese.  I  might  say  that  while 
the  finances  are  directly  under  my  control 
through  the  chancery  office,  nevertheless  I 
have  a  finance  committee  which  Is  formed 
of  priests  and  prominent  laymen  who  are 
particularly  skilled  in  the  whole  field  of 
finance.  Nothing  of  Import^ce  that  involves 
the  archdiocese  financialif  is  taken  up  with- 
out referral  to  them  and  without  their  ad- 
vice and  direction.  I  follow  their  advice  quite 
closelv— I  find  it  very  necessary  in  dealing 
with  an  organization  of  the  size  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Baltimore.  In  this  building 
also  is  our  tribunal,  which  iiandles  all  mar- 
riage cases.  There  Is  also  the  Catholic  Re- 
view, of  which  I  am  designated  publisher; 
however  the  editor.  Mr.  A.  E.  P.  Wall,  who 
is  a  professional  Journalist,  is  entirely  re- 
sponsible for  editing  the  Review  and  super- 
vises its  publication.  Then  we  have  the 
Urban  Commission,  which  Is  concerned 
mainly  with  race  relations,  and  the  Cath- 
olic Youth  Organization,  which  has  active 
branches  in  practically  all  our  parishes.  Then 
we  have  the  Confraternity  of  Christian 
Doctrine,  which  has  charge  of  religious  In- 
struction for  those  children  who  are  not  in 
Catholic  schools,  and  which  is  also  develop- 
ing at  the  present  time  a  program  of  Cath- 
olic adult  education  in  the  field  of  religion. 
There  is  also  a  Liturgical  Commission  under 
the  leadership  of  Bishop  Murphy  here,  the 
main  purpose  of  which  Is  to  supervise  our 
program  of  the  liturgy  In  the  vernacular. 
I  meet  with  the  heads  of  all  these  depart- 
ments Individually,  usually  several  times  a 
week  or  whenever  any  matter  of  Importance 
arises. 

What  are  some  of  the  ceremonial  duties 
that  go  along  with  the  position  of  Cardinal- 
Archbishop? 

Confirmations  in  the  different  parishes  Is 
one.  but  I'm  assisted  here  by  Bishop  Murphy 
and  Bishop  Mardaga.  All  bishops  have  the 
power  to  confirm,  so  we  divide  the  duty.  All 
the  larger  parishes  have  confirmations  at 
least  once  a  year,  and  in  the  season,  this  in 
itself  is  quite  a  chore.  Then  I  always  have 
ordinations  to  the  priesthood  for  the  arch- 
diocese, for  the  Jesuit  Fathers  at  Woodstock 
and.  from  time  to  time,  for  the  Franciscan 
Fathers  who  are  rather  numerous  in  this 
archdiocese.  There  are  also  dedications  of 
churches,  anniversaries  of  parishes  and  af- 
fairs like  those  that  I  am  called  upon  to  at- 
tend, and  I  like  to  be  present  at  these  as 
much  as  possible  because  it  gives  me  a  chance 
to  get  around  among  my  people. 

One  of  your  areas  of  special  Interest  has 
been  the  ecumenical  movement,  as  indicated 
by  your  establlslunent  In  1962  of  the  first 
Archdiocesan  Christian  Unity  Commission. 
How  Is  this  activity  going? 

The  commission  Is  functioning  very  well. 
They're  carrying  on  their  program  of  meet- 
ings, and  we  have  Christian  unity  services 
from  time  to  time.  I  think  real  progress  is  be- 
ing made.  We're  very  far  from  anything  lUte 
real  union  at  the  present  time — that  Is.  any 
organic  union — but  I  feel  that  there  has  de- 
veloped a  spirit  of  understanding  and  of 
friendliness  that  wouldn't  have  been  dreamed 
of.  say  ten  years  ago.  I  think  that  all  of  us 


feel  that  we're  much  closer  to  each  other 
than  we  were  in  former  days  when  there  was 
a  certain  amount  of  rivalry,  and  sometimes 
even  bitterness,  I  think  that  has  dis. 
appeared,  and  while  we  all  recognize  the  doc- 
trinal differences  that  exist  and  probably  will 
exist  for  a  long,  long  time,  yet  there  is  a 
greater  spirit  of  Christian  unity  that  is  quite 
evident  to  anyone  who  is  operating  in  the 
field  of  religious  endeavor. 

You  have  also  placed  emphasis  ou 
strengthening  the  role  of  the  laity  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Church.  How  is  this  being  ac- 
complished here  in  Baltimore? 

I  think  that  increasingly  we  have  drawn 
the  laity  into  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  I've 
mentioned  one  Instance — the  finance  com- 
mittee which  has  a  number  of  Important 
Catholic  laymen  on  it.  The  Archdiocesan 
Pastoral  Council  also  has  a  number  of  lay- 
men on  it.  Under  this  council  there  has  been 
developed  as  a  pilot  program  In  about  ten 
parishes  what  we  call  parish  councils  of  the 
laity  to  participate  in  the  affairs  of  the  par- 
ish '  together  with  the  pastor  and  other 
priests.  It  is  not  possible  to  do  this  in  all 
parishes;  for  Instance  at  the  Basilica,  where 
we  have  so  few  lay  people  living  downtown. 
But  In  all  the  residential  areas  we  hope  tc 
have  these  councils.  There  are  also  Inymea 
on  our  Ecumenical  Commission,  our  Liturgi- 
cal Commission  and  our  Catholic  Board  of 
Education. 

In  regard  to  what  you  said  about  the 
Basilica,  what  Is  the  status  of  inner-city 
parishes  today?  Are  there  many  that  are  not 
self-supporting? 

Yes.  there  are  quite  a  few.  The  Basilica  is 
not  self-supporting,  for  one.  A  good  number 
of  churches  In  the  Inner  city  are  not,  and 
the  revenue  In  some  others  has  dropped 
sharply  so  that  they  can  barely  exist.  We 
have  closed  two  churches.  We  turned  the  old 
St.  John's  In  the  tenth  ward  Into  a  cent« 
to  serve  the  poor  people  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  we  have  closed  St.  Joseph's  down  on  Lee 
Street — the  whole  neighborhood  there  had 
been  more  or  less  abandoned  and  the  church 
wasn't  needed  any  more.  I  think  this  Is  a 
problem  common  to  all  major  cities. 

You  have  commented  publicly  that  the 
greatest  problem  you  see  today  Is  the  racial 
problem.  How  hopeful  are  you  of  a  solution? 
Oh,  I  think  there's  got  to  be  a  solution— 
we  can't  live  with  this  forever.  I  think  we 
have  made  progress.  Sometimes  it  doesn't 
look  that  way  when  we  are  confronted  with 
the  problems  that  come  up  from  day  to  day. 
but  I  think  that  we  have  made  some  real 
progress  In  the  community,  and  I  feel  con- 
fident that  we'll  move  steadily  on  to  a  Just 
solution. 

Is  there  anything  about  the  situation  in 
Baltimore  that  you  find  particularly  trouble- 
some? 

I  think  we  have  a  special  problem  owing 
to  the  makeup  of  the  community.  We  have  a 
very  large  Negro  population  which  is  ex- 
paiidlng.  and  on  the  other  hand  we  have  a 
community  which  is  made  up  largely  of 
homeowners — people  who  have  their  life  sav- 
ings Invested  In  their  homes.  There  is  unfor- 
tunately an  unfavorable  image  of  what  hap- 
pens to  a  neighborhood  when  Negroes  begin 
moving  in.  I  think  It  excites  unjustified  fears 
In  many.  Some  of  the  fears  are  Justified— 
we  have  the  statistics  and  we  can't  be  blind 
to  the  problem.  On  the  other  hand,  I  feel 
that  many  of  our  white  people  do  not  under- 
stand that  the  Negro  who  buys  into  a  hither- 
to all-white  community  is  looking  for  some- 
thing better  for  his  family,  and  If  he  is  re- 
ceived with  kindness  and  consideration,  he 
will  do  everything  possible  to  keep  that 
neighborhood  up.  I  think  the  great  problem 
here  in  Baltimore  has  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  so  often  with  the  coming  of  some 
Negroes  into  a  neighborhood,  many  of  the 
property  owners  have  panicked  and  have 
simply  sold  their  property  and  moved  out, 
often  at  great  sacrifice.  I  hope  we're  at  the 
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.  M  that  sort  of  thing,  that  our  nelghbor- 
'°i,  will  remain  stable  and  that  when 
•"^s  acQu're  property  they  will  be  re- 
"'ffiike  any  otherwell-meanlng  citizens 

^"ifare  concerned  for  a  good  neighborhood 
•  «wch  to  raise  their  families. 
VtSe  t  large  Negro  enrollment  In  the 
^ochlal  schools?  j^^^g  ^ 

^ '''r^roVatholic  population  In  the  city. 
^^'  ^if  the  parochial  schools  are  for  Cath- 
HaturiiU\.  tne  P'^"^       -lUhoueh  we  don't  ex- 

'l' °°S  tnL  Mv.  .h,  urban  Comm«'» 

«'•  'r'o?;™ 4roe    ol  tt°°™.r  city  .5?  » 
,„,  tor  the  Megr  „p„„„uiiUlC5,  TBen 

"*i;;™  <irl2..a  Smrd  «=  N.S~  people 

-s « '~ei3  .r.r,,.r3 

rr»p-=rp^''-i~'"HS 
'«^^s~erp»Sers,'s: 

r-f  He?  ii»rra-o«';  zii 

lleoi,   »»"',?;''1"„„  Jcepn  Connolly,  at 
S  st  M  "tin-...  Patt"  »"""„-'°'?°s",  "ef,. 

-£rS":3=;'Hre'Stj 

movement,   mat  B""  "  iccvied  his  en- 

century  when  Pope  Leo  XIII  's^^^°,  "'!,..-„ 

^^^^f  rxl^ntT Which  the  Church  should 

rs:^s,rdn = t^  s?rcr<^  n^i 

KJt  aCys  moral  P^^'^t^'l^^l^Z 
most  vital  social  problem  1^  ^^^^  "'fJ^'^l 
is  a  moral  problem.  Also,  the  Church  ha^  a 
stake  in  hospitals.  In  e<lucatlon  and  other 
areas  of  society  not  exclusively  religious^  in 

Baltimore,  to  give  you  an  "^^"'Pl^;  *^f,  "t'^s 
diocese  was  asked  to  take  responsibility  tms 
J™r  Tor  operation  Chainp  which  U 
largely  a  recreation  program  for  Negro  chll 
Sen  Ihat  IS  financed  by  the  federal  govem- 
ment  Last  year  the  city's  recreation  depart- 
mint  had  Operation  Champ  under  its  direc- 
Uon  but  ran  into  certain  dlfflculUes  partic- 
ularly in  the  matter  of  accounting.  11118 
SmL^  I  think,  from  the  emergency  na- 
ture of  the  program  and  from  the  ^e  of  l«^- 
ple  who  did  not  have  civil  service  status^ 

Ke  Archdiocese  was  a-^«l  ,^,Ve'w  ^^^3' 
responsibility  for  it,  I  think  l^^^jy  ^^| 
the  Negroes  have  a  certain  confidence  In  the 


archdiocese  and  because  tf«^^X^?ats^de 
want  this  program  to  fall  by  tbe  wayside. 
The  Mayor  asked  me  If  we  would  take  it  on, 
and  we  agreed  provided  the  Mayor  and  pres- 
ment  Of  Se  Cit'y  Council  -o-^ J-^^J^,"^ 
advisory  board.  We  were  very  glad  to  do  this, 
and  I  think  this  indicates  the  trend  for  the 
Church  to  become  involved  in  -^ifPjf- 
lems  where  there  is  indicated  a  need  for  her 
to  become  Involved.  . 

HOW  do  you  feel  about  the  P^og^f  ^^^^^, 
Church  is  making  in  other  areas  of  social 
problems  in  which  it  h.^  become  InvoUed . 

Here  in  Baltimore  I  think  we're  moving  as 
fast  as  can  be  expected.  I  think  that  we  can  t 
expect  too  much  speed.  We  have  traditions 
and  problems  that  date  far  back,  and  I  don  t 
think  you  can  overcome  these  ^  a  f  y  Im 
nieased  with  the  progress  we  have  made. 
Ktfgh  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties 

""■y'ther'ra-serlous  gap  between  the  liberal 
and  conservative  factions  In  the  Church.  In 

''T  wouldn't  say  there  Ls  any  direct  or  open 
Cleavage  there,  but  certainly  t^ere  are  a 
number  who  would  like  to  see  the  Church 
stand  for  the  status  quo  and  there  are  oth- 
ers who  would  like  to  see  the  Church  be- 
come more  deeply  ^J^"'^'^  .^'^/.^to; 
ment  and  change,  and  from  thne  W  time 
this  causes  differences  of  opinion^  I  d on  t 
think  they  have  been  very  ^^ute-I  suppose 
vou'U  find  this  m  practically  every  religious 
brganization  throughout  the  country,  and 
everv  civic  organization,  for  that  matter 

Ai^one  priests  lately  there  seems  to  be  a 
growing'tendency  to  express  themselves  pub- 
Uclv  on  various  controversial  matters  m- 
cluilng  matters  involving  the  Church  Itseir 
How  far  do  vou  think  It  Is  proper  for  a  priest 
to  go  in  criticizing  things  about  the  Church 
which  he  feels  are  wrong? 

Well  we  expect  him  to  use  good  Judgment 
in  it.  I  should  say  there  Is  considerable  free- 
dom   to    express    one's    opinions.    Certainly 
priests  don't  hesitate  to  express  them  to  me 
when  thev  feel  that  things  are  not  moving 
fast  enough  or  are  moving  too  fast-I  get 
both    sides    of    the    picture.    I    don  t    think 
there's  been  much  public  expression  of  this 
tvpe  here  in   the  archdiocese,  and   I  think 
that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  tned  to 
become  reasonably  involved  In  social  prob- 
lems  and    at   the   same   time   we   h^ve   en- 
deavored to  keep  the  door  open  for  anybody 
who  has  comments  or  criticisms  to  make.  I 
think  this  has  led  to  an  absence  of  open 
criticism  on  the  part  of  our  priests. 

What  about  Father  Berrlgan?  ....^^ 

He  has  never  expressed  any  open  criticism 
of  the  Church  here  In  this  archdiocese  as  far 
as  I  know.  He's  reportedly  made  some  com- 
ments elsewhere  which  don't  meet  my  full 

^^Whlfis  your  reaction  to  the  contention  of 
a  number  of  theologians  that  a  crisis  of  au- 
thoX  exists  in  the  Catholic  Church  today? 
TO  some  extent,  there's  a  tendency  to  ques- 
tion how  far  the  authority  of  the  Church 
should   extend.   There's   a   tendency   arnong 
some  to  question  the  way  In  which  authority 
r  been  exercised,  Particularly  In  the  past^ 
I  think  that  is  to  be  expected   In  an  age 
such  as  we  have.  But  again.  Im  not  aware 
herS  in  the  archdiocese  of  there  being  a  crl.1 
of  authority.  I'm  not  aware  of  an>  thing  like 
rebellion,  or  open  disobedience,  for  that  niat- 
ter    But  therVls   a  tendency   among  sonae 
priests  and  religious  to  consider  that  they 
nave  the  right  to  much  greater  liberty  than 
thev  exercised  in  the  past. 

'"^A^r^ent  survey  by  a  n-tlo«->  ^^^^P'^^^t 
cording  to  the  newspapers,  indicated  that 
a^ut  15-0  of  diocesan  priests  in  the  Arch- 
dl^ese  of  Baltimore  were  In  favor  of  op- 
Slfcellbacy  for  priests.  What's  your  posl- 

"  My°p<Stlon.  and  the  official  position  of 
thfchClh.  U  that  enunciated  by  the  Pope 
himself.  I  think  the  whole  term,  optional 


cellbacv.    is   misleading,    because    after    «ai. 
before  we're  ordained,  we  are  certainly  glv^ 
that  option  m  no  uncertain  terms.  We  are 
auenioned  In  detail  about  whether  we  de- 
si^e  to  take  this  obligation  upon  ourse  ves^ 
NOW    a   man   24   or    25   certainly    ought   to 
^nlw  What  he's  doing.  He  doesn^  nare  to 
become    a   priest,   but   once   he   makes   the 
commitment  and  accepts  t^e  solemn  obU- 
gation  of  celibacy  for  life,  then  talk  about 
optional   celibacy   seems  to  ^%^°  ?«J^: 
leading.  He's  hod  his  option  and  he  s  taken 
t    Furthermore,  the  Church  since  the  Sec- 
ond Vatican  Council,  has  readily  dispensed 
persons   who   have   taken   upon    themselves 
?h[s  obligation  of  celibacy  and  then  found 
thev  were  not  fitted  for  It  or  the  burden 
was  t^  preat  for  them  to  bear.  They  are 
^o    p'^ft^d  to  operate  as  priests,  but  they 
are    free    to    take    another   position    In    the 
world,  in  the  past,  this  was  not  granted. 

i  there  any  problem  in  finding  a  sufficient 
number  of  yoiLg  men  who  desire  to  enter 
the  priesthood  today  to  meet  the  Church  s 

""^To'some  extent,  yes.  Now.  I  hope  this  Is 
a  temporary  thing.  This  P^t  ^ear  was  goc^ 
for  us-we  had  18  ordained  here  Ih  thU 
-.rchdlocese  and  that's  a  big  class  for  us. 
o7dlnarll?'u  we  get  11  or  12^  -^  think  we're 
dolne  well  But  this  year  the  number  goes 
S  to  six.  so  it  levels  It-U  off.  We  d^n; 
have  nearly  enough  vocations,  but  I  can  t 
sav  we%'e  suffered  greatly.  In  some  of  the 

'southern  dioceses  there  "^  "Itl^^^'^cTufch 
and  there  is  a  movement  within  the  Church 
to  make  available  priests  from  t^e  beuer 
supplied  areas  to  those  dioceses  where  there 
Is  an  acute  shortage.  ^,„»,  i. 

Do  you  feel  that  the  fact  that  society    s 
becoming  more  secular  as  time  goes  on  is 
having  a'n  effect  on  the  supply  o^  candidates 
for   the   priesthood,   and   does   this   pose    a 
threat  to  the  Church  In  other  ways? 
'1    certainly  poses  a  Problem.  T^e.muence 
of  socletv  and  the  generally  permissive  at- 
SosSere  of  life  todly  makes  "  much  m  r 
difficult  for  a  young  man  to  undertake  the 
sacrifices  necessary  for  the  Prlesthood.  The 
Increasing  secularization  of  society  also  poses 
L  ve^^  real  problem  for  Catholic  education. 
This  i-  a  vital  part  of  the  Church's  program, 
bu    the  financl^al  burden  of  P-°cM=^\«^^(;^- 
tion  is  becoming  very,  very  great.  I  thinK 
the  increased  secularization  of  society  ^nu 
make  it  difficult  to  get  any  c°n=^^^°^%^Jf,f 
would    ease   that  burden.   We   cant   expect. 
Ter^alnlv  within  the  foreseeable  future,  any 
mrect  financial  aid.  but  there  are  many  sery- 
fces  wh^ch  we  believe   our  children   should 
lave^not  as  Catholic  children  but  as  chll- 
Sre^f  the  community.  Medical  sen'lces  that 
are  open  to  children  In  the  P^^l^  schcK.ls 
f,  an  example;   also  lunch  programs,  books 
for  secuCs'ubJects  which  must^^e  taught  m 
all  schools,  and  bus  transportatlon_    In  the 
counties   surrounding  Baltimore   '^here   the 
Cath^'c  population  Is  increasing  very  rapid- 

lli-;olr'r,r.'^anr.°avs 
is' Lr«rnr'.ss.^{p:»S 

'„'rpo"o6r.pn5   ana    that   «>»  <>■   '"^l^! 
thlnli,  too,  the  whole  problem  of  b^o''^^  '™ 

SL  IS  related  in  large  measure  to^secular^ 

commonly  regarded   ^r^/fj'   P^'^j^^^  good 
*„,  tviP  deterioration  of  the  fanuiy.  «  b'^"" 

Msmmm 

Smrwlth  all  s'o^rts  Of  emotional  problem.. 
^  y^u  detect  anything  in  the  way  of  pres- 
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sure  from  the  laity  for  the  Church  to  relax 
Its  stand  In  certain  areas,  such  as  divorce  and 
birth  control? 

I  think  a  good  number  of  people  have 
been  upset  by  much  that  has  been  pub- 
lished, and  by  certain  criticisms,  some  of 
them  coming  from  within  the  Church  Itself. 
But  I  can't  say  that  I  have  been  conscious 
of  any  pressure  being  exerted  on  me.  On  the 
question  of  divorce,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions. I  am  conscious  of  no  serious  criticism 
Of  the  Church's  teaching  on  the  part  of 
Catholic  people.  Catholic  people  generally 
realize  that  the  Pope  Is  the  supreme  teach- 
ing authority  in  the  Church  and  that  he 
has  reserved  to  himself  the  right  to  make 
any  further  pronouncement  on  the  morality 
of  birth  regulation.  The  last  authoritative 
pronouncement  on  this  subject  was  made 
by  Plus  XII. 

Do  you  believe  there  will  be  any  reinter- 
pretatlon  In  the  foreseeable  future? 

No,  I  do  not  foresee  that.  On  the  question 
of  divorce,  the  Church's  stand  is  based  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  indissolubility  of  the 
marriage  bond,  and  I  can't  see  any  likelihood 
that  the  Church  will  change  her  position  on 
that.  On  the  question  of  birth  control,  too. 
the  Pope  has  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  he 
sees  no  reason  to  revise  what  is  considered 
the  natural  law  as  It  was  enunciated  by  Pius 
XII.  So,  whether  In  the  future  there  will 
be  some  further  development  of  teaching  due 
to  greater  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the 
body  and  the  whole  physical  makeup — that 
would  be  a  different  thing.  But  the  basic 
principles.  I  foresee,  will  remain  the  same. 
Along  with  the  difficulties  you  have  men- 
tioned in  the  areas  of  family  life  and  Catho- 
lic education  as  a  result  of  social  trends,  are 
there  any  other  likely  trouble  spots  for  the 
Church?  What  about  the  Increasing  talk  of 
taxing  Church  property? 

Needless  to  say.  I  am  not  In  favor  of  that. 
First  of  all.  the  vast  amount  of  our  Invest- 
ment Is  in  schools — parochial  schools — 
which  ser%'e  a  public  need.  Then,  from  the 
beginnings  of  our  country,  church  propertv 
of  all  denominations  has  been  tax  exempt — I 
suppose  on  the  theory  that  this  was  a  good 
thing  for  society— to  keep  religious  belief  and 
religious  sentiment  as  the  foundation  of 
moral  principles  and  moral  conduct.  So.  our 
churches,  schools,  rectories  and  convents 
have  been  tax  exempt.  However,  on  any  other 
properties  which  the  Church  owns  which  may 
not  presently  be  used  for  religious  or  educa- 
tional purposes,  we  always  pay  the  usual  tax. 
We  pay  taxes  on  all  property  which  we  own 
that  Is  not  used  for  Church  purposes. 

May  we  conclude  by  asking  your  personal 
feelings  about  the  war  in  Vietnam;  do  you 
feel  It  Is  a  Just  cause? 

Of  course  I  strongly  hope  that  our  country 
can  find  a  way  to  honorably  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam. I  have  felt  we  were  Justified  in  being 
there,  and  I  feel  that  It  is  very  difficult  to 
withdraw  suddenly  and  to  leave  untouched, 
you  might  say,  the  problem  that  took  us  In 
there.  I  certainly  think  that  President  Ken- 
nedy was  acting  In  good  faith  when  he  un- 
dertook to  help  South  Vietnam,  and  I'm 
sure  that  President  Johnson  has  desired  to 
do  the  Job  and  get  out.  I'm  only  hopeful 
that  he  wUl  find  some  way  to  do  It  In  the 
near  future. 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
November  17,  there  were  three  yea-and- 
nay  rollcall  votes  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Many  Members  did  not  find  it 
possible  to  be  present  for  these  rollcalls. 
One  who  stayed  here  on  the  Job  in  per- 
formance of  his  public  duty  was  the 
Representative  of  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  of  West  Virginia,  Ken 
Hechler.  Perhaps  this  does  not  seem  un- 
usual, for  Ken  Hechler  has  answered 
close  to  1,200  consecutive  rollcall  votes 
without  an  absence  since  1959. 

But  November  17  happened  to  be  a  dif- 
ficult day  for  him  to  remain  in  Washing- 
ton. DC.  For  it  was  on  that  day  that  the 
Advertising  Club  of  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
presented  to  Congressman  Hechler  its 
annual  award  for  outstanding  civic  serv- 
ice to  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  His  re- 
marks of  acceptance  to  the  dinner  honor- 
ing him  were  delivered  on  sound  film  to 
those  assembled  in  Huntington.  W.  Va., 
for  the  event. 

The  fact  that  our  colleague  did  remain 
on  the  job  on  such  an  occasion  was  con- 
sidered. I  am  sure,  by  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Huntington  further  proof  of  his 
fidelity  to  duty  and  of  the  wisdom  of  his 
having  been  selected  to  receive  the  award. 
There  is  no  more  faithful,  competent,  or 
productive  Member  of  this  House  than 
Ken  Hechler. 

The  letter  of  notification  from  awards 
dinner  chairman  Lari-y  Glick  reads  in 
part: 

As  Chairman  of  the  Annual  Huntington 
Advertising  Club  Awards  Dinner,  It  becomes 
my  distinct  honor  and  pleasure  to  Inform 
you  that,  you  have  been  selected  as  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  1967  award.  This  award  recognizes 
a  West  Virginian  who  has  distinguished  him- 
seh  through  outstanding  service  to  our  State 
during  the  past  year.  The  selection  commit- 
tee was  unanimous  in  their  selection  and 
sincerely  feels  that  they  bring  honor  to 
themselves  In  being  able  to  publicly  recog- 
nize your  outstanding  contribution  of  leader- 
ship to  West  Virginia.  I  take  this  moment  to 
add  my  personal  congratulations  to  you  and 
again  thank  you  for  the  outstanding  leader- 
ship and  inspiration  you  have  given  to  our 
community,  county,  state  and  the  nation. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  congratulating  Congress- 
man Hechler  on  receiving  the  award, 
and  I  also  Include  his  remarks  to  the 
dinner,  as  recorded  on  film  for  delivery 
to  the  assembled  guests  on  November  17: 
Remarks    of    Representative   Ken   Heckles 

IN  Accepting  Distinguished  Achievement 

Award 


REPRESENTATIVE  KEN  HECHLER 
RECEIVES  AWARD  FOR  DISTIN- 
GUISHED   ACHIEVEMENT 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Albert]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


I  can  understand  why  Hugh  Stlllman.  a 
longtime  Appalachian  Power  Company  offi- 
cial, was  picked  to  be  toastmaster.  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  the  Advertising  Club  wanted  to 
have  all  the  guests  well  and  properly  lit 
before  subjecting  them  to  my  remarks. 

It  takes  a  rare  type  of  courage  for  the  Ad- 
vertising Club  to  make  this  award  to  one 
who  has  been  so  outspokenly  critical  of  the 
low  postage  rates  on  one  form  of  advertis- 
ing—third-class  mall.  So  I  double  appreciate 
the  honor,  since  the  Ad  Club  has  risen  above 
principle — as  we  sometimes  say  in  Congress 
when  we  have  to  cast  a  vote  that  may  be 
hard  to  explain. 

JEFTERSON    AND    ADVERTISINO 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  was  President,  he 
was  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of  abuse  by 


the  newspapers  of  hU  day.  and  by  the  end 
of  his  second  term  he  was  reading  onir 
one  newspaper— the  Richmond  Enquirer 
Jefferson  noted  that  he  read  the  Enquire,' 
chiefly  for  the  advertisements,  Indicating 
that  they  contained  the  only  truths  to  iJ 
relied  on  in  a  newspaper. 

Jefferson's  experience  la  not  unlike  that  of 
many  people  In  pubUc  life  who  feel  tha' 
politics  Is  the  only  art  In  which  the  actual 
practitioners  are  customarily  rated  lower 
than  the  critics.  And  one  Congressman  com 
plained  that  his  constituents  required  oi 
him  a  great  paradox— that  he  run  lots  of 
petty  errands  and  yet  run  them  with  great 
dignity  as  though  he  were  descendlne  sinm 
with  tablets  of  stone. 

PRESSITRES    ON    CONGRESS 

It  Is  true  that  under  the  dome  It  fre- 
quently  seems  like  a  pressure  cooker  with 
pressure  being  directed  at  the  legislator  from 
all  sides.  Pressure  Is  not  In  Itself  bad.  but  It 
takes  some  sophistication  to  Identify  the 
source,  nature  and  objectives  of  pressure 
and  to  sift  out  fact  from  fiction  and  apply 
the  measuring  rod  of  the  public  Interest 

In  advertising  and  politics,  If  you  reaUy 
believe  In  your  product,  you  can  sell  it.  And 
the  spur  of  competition  gives  you  the  Incen- 
tive to  work  that  much  harder  In  selllne 
your  product. 

When  you  come  to  unfair  or  cut-throat 
competition,  you  come  to  an  extremely  dif- 
ficult area.  The  temptation  is  great,  both  to 
the  advertiser  and  the  politician,  to  fight 
fire  with  fire.  Leo  Durocher  used  to  say.  "Nice 
guys  finish  last."  Tet  If  everybody  were  to 
react  this  way  and  wallow  around  in  the 
nether  forms  of  politics  or  advertising  be- 
low the  street  level,  both  constituents  and 
customers  would  throw  up  their  hands  In 
disgust  and  look  elsewhere  for  candidates 
causes  and  products. 

THE  WEAPON  OF  TRUTH 

The  greatest  single  weapon  of  both  ad- 
vertising and  politics  Is  truth. 

To  survive,  truth  must  be  armed  with 
the  ammunition  necessary  to  survive  the  on- 
slaught of  the  forces  of  confusion. 

I  use  the  word  "confusion"  very  delib- 
erately, because  falsehood  is  no  longer  the 
principal  antagonist  of  truth.  It  Is  much 
more  respectable  and  effective  to  confuse  in 
order  to  thwart  or  defeat  the  truth.  We  have 
seen  this  tactic  of  confusion  used  very 
extensively  In  the  great  airport  debate,  and 
it  was  used  most  widely  in  the  recent 
Kanawha  County  bond  election.  A  discredited 
and  repudiated  "staff  report,"  publicly  over- 
ruled by  the  top  professional  officials  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  was  re- 
peatedly presented  as  the  considered  profes- 
sional judgment  of  the  PAA.  Unable  to  chal- 
lenge the  truth  which  shone  out  like  a 
beacon  in  the  May  15  conclusions  of  the  PAA, 
the  negative  forces  spun  such  a  web  of  con- 
fusion that  It  Is  remarkable  that  so  many 
Kanawha  County  voters  supported  Midway. 

TRIBUTE  TO  KANAWHA  COUNTY 

I  would  like  to  pay  the  highest  tribute  to 
the  13,464  courageous  men  and  women  of 
Kanawha  County  who  stood  up  to  be 
counted  on  behalf  of  Midway— a  project 
which  win  bring  so  many  benefits  to  the  en- 
tire state  of  West  Virginia.  I  would  like  to 
state  tonight  that  I  am  confident  that  the 
position  taken  by  those  13,464  Kanawha 
Countlans  will  eventually  prevail.  Theirs  was 
a  truly  affirmative  vote,  a  vote  against  con- 
fusion, and  a  vote  of  faith  In  the  future  of 
a  unified  West  Virginia. 

There  has  never  been  an  Issue  In  West  Vir- 
ginia which  has  excited  as  much  enthusiasm, 
civic  spirit  and  unselfish  cooperation.  Emer- 
son once  wrote:  "Nothing  great  was  ever 
achieved  without  enthusiasm."  This  Is  the 
Ingredient  which  gave  wings  to  an  idea  which 
is  still  flying  high  toward  success. 
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WEST  VIRGINIA  TORN  BY  SECTIONALISM 

When  the  first  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  rall- 
Jd  waiii  reached  Huntington  In  the  year 
^  the  event  was  celebrated  by  pouring 
.barrel  of  James  River  water  from  Richmond 
„to  the  Ohio  River.  The  coming  of  the  rall- 
^^  forged  a  unity  which  helped  the  Infant 
!^e  of  West  Virginia  grow  and  prosper,  but 
Si  too  often  in  recent  years  we  have  seen  our 
^riorn  apart  by  bitter  sectional  quarrels 

The  Midway  Airport  is  an  exciting  prospect 
Mr  west  Virginia,  not  only  for  what  It  will 
mean  in  the  economic  development  of  our 
«^at  region,  but  even  more  important  for 
^  role  in  bringing  together  areas  of  our 
.«te  =0  we  Will  be  obliged  to  work  together. 
^r  unless  we  can  achieve  this  form  of  co- 
oneratlon  to  reduce  sectionalism,  West  Vlr- 
Xiia  will  continue  to  lose  out  on  many  great 
and  potential  developments  which  can  be 
hers. 

jjIDW.^.Y     .MRPORT     WILL    UNIFY     WEST    VIRGINIA 

In  the  months  to  come,  we  shall  see  power- 
'ul  efforts  to  block  the  progress  which  West 
Viremla  can  achieve  through  this  magnlfl- 
*pnt  new  development.  I  predict  that  there 
mav  be  more  setbacks  of  a  temporary  natiu-e, 
„  heavy  and  personal  pressure  is  brought  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  locaUsm.  and  In  support 
of  the  smaller  solution  born  of  looking  at 
•his  problem  through  the  small  end  of  the 
telescope.  As  long  as  this  struggle  and  this 
stalemate  continues.  West  Virginia  will  iose 
out  on  the  very  scarce  Federal  aid  to  airport 
funds  which  are  now  available  If  we  wou  d 
only  unify  our  forces  and  decide  to  build 
ratiier  than  to  bicker.  ._,.„,  * 

I  am  confident  that  we  will  win  this  fight, 
because  we  are  right.  We  must  win,  or  West 
Virginia  will  suffer  and  be  set  back  many 
years  And  when  we  win.  it  will  open  up  vast 
new  opportunities  for  cooperative  develop- 
ment in  our  state. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  say  again  how  much 
I  appreciate  this  honor.  It  will  continue  to 
be  an  inspiration  to  me  in  the  years  ahead. 
as  we  all  work  together  for  a  stronger  and 
more  unified  West  Virginia. 


ist  bishops  from  throughout  the  United 
States,  urging  the  Congress  to  support 
the  poverty  program  through  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  with  a  mini- 
mum of  $2.06  bUlion  appropriation  for 
this  fiscal  year 


SUPPORT  FOR  OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the    gentleman    from    Oklahoma    [Mr. 
Albert]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.  ^    ^^    ^ 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
putting  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
series  of  telegrams,  letters,  and  other 
endorsements  from  mayors  throughout 
the  country  that  have  been  sent  to  Mayor 
Joseph  Doorley,  of  Providence,  R.I.,  sup- 
porting the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. Although  this  legislation  has  been 
passed  by  the  House  oy  the  substantial 
margin  of  283  to  129,  I  would  like  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  three  additional 
endorsements  from  the  mayors  of  Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.;  Seattle,  Wash.;  and  Trenton, 
NJ    These  mayors  join  those  already 
listed  in  the  Record  from  coast  to  coast 
who  have  seen  firsthand  and  important 
impact  that  these  programs  are  having 
in  improving  the  Uves  of  the  impover- 
ished in  their  cities.  „    *,  „ 
Mr  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  resolution  that  was  adopted 
Thursday  morning  by  the  CouncU  or 
Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Church,  ap- 
proved unanimously  by  some  70  Method- 


CiTY  or  PHOENIX,  Ariz., 

November  8, 1967. 

Hon.  JOSEPH  A.  DooELEY,  Jr., 
Mayor  of  Providence,  B.I., 
Care  of  Congressional  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  MAYOR  Doorley:  We  sincerely  appre- 
ciate the  efforts  of  you  and  other  top  city 
office  holders  In  presenting  and  fighting  for 
the  city  point  of  view  at  these  Congressional 
debates  and  decisions  on  the  authorization 
bill  for  the  OEO  programs.  We  have  already 
been  In  contact  with  our  own  Congressional 
delegation  both  by  wire  and  by  telephone 
to  inform  them  of  the  tremendous  impact 
of  any  cuts  In  the  OEO  Program. 

The  press  of  a  heavy  campaign  schedule 
renders  It  Impossible  for  us  to  leave  town 
this  week,  but  we  will  be  doing  everything 
we  can  from  here  In  Phoenix  to  push  for  a 
full  funding  of  the  OEO  Program. 

We  do  sincerely  appreciate  the  work  that 
vou  and  the  other  groups  such  as  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  are  doing  In  keeping 
the  war  on  poverty  going. 
Very  truly  yours, 

MiLT  Graham, 

Mayor. 

CrrY  OF  Seattus,  Wash., 

November  9. 1967. 

Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doorley.  Jr., 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Providence, 
Providence,  R. I. 

Dear  Mayor  Doorley:  I  have  your  letter 
of  November  4,  In  which  you  solicit  support 
for  the  Economic  Opportunity  program  In  Ita 
battle  for  existence  In  Congress. 

I  will  not  be  able  to  attend  the  sessions 
In  Washington,  but  can  assure  you  that  we 
have  lined  up  our  entire  Congressional  dele- 
gation, in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  In 
support  of  this  measure. 

Best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.D.  Beaman, 

Mayor. 


City  op  Trenton,  N.J., 

November  10, 1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doorlety.  Jr., 
City  of  Providence, 
providence,  R.I. 

Dear  Mayor  Doorley:  I  view  with  equal 
concern  the  current  status  of  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

Trenton,  as  vou  know,  has  an  extensive 
Poverty  Program,  the  discontinuation  of 
which  would  seriously  Jeopardize  the  well 
being  of  many  people. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  have  contacted  New 
Jersey's  representatives  in  the  House  and 
Senate  urging  them  to  unequivocally  sup- 
port an  appropriation  allowing  New  Jersey 
community  action  agencies  to  spend  at  last 
vear's  level. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Carmen  J.  Armenti, 

Mayor. 

RESOLtmON 

The  Council  of  Bishops  of  the  Methodist 
Church  at  a  regular  session  In  Miami,  Flor- 
ida, urge  Congress  to  support  the  poverty 
program  through  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity that  a  minimum  of  2.06  billion 
dollars  be  voted  for  its  work  this  flscal  year. 
It  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Bishop  Don  Pippett, 
President  of  the  Council  of  Bishops. 

Bishop  Roy  H.  Short, 
Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Bishops. 


THE  PRESIDENT  SPEAKS  TO  Tlffi 
PEOPLE  WITH  FRANKNESS  AND 
SINCERITY 

Mr    JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the    gentleman    from    Oklahoma    [Mr. 
albert]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.  ♦i,„,„ 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of    this   Nation    have    rightfully    taken 
notice  of  the  live  television  ne^'s  con- 
ference President  Johnson  held  last  Fri- 
day He  spoke  to  them  not  onl>'  as  theu: 
President  but  as  a  compassionate  humaji 
being  an  individual  who  believes  deeply 
in  this  country's  course   at  home  and 
abroad.  The  President's  remarks  gave  us 
aU  an  extraordinarj-  insight  into  the  bur- 
den he  carries,  and  the  praise  that  has 
been  given  him  in  the  past  few  days  is 
indicative  of  the  gratitude  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  his  work.              ,,„,„„ 
What  we  saw  was  Lyndon  Johnson 
talking  from  the  heart  about  the  needs 
of  the  American  people,  about  the  ter- 
rible but  necessary  war  we  must  fight 
in  Vietnam,  about  the  full  and  free  right 
to  responsible   dissent,   about  the   tre- 
mendous criticism  he  has  had  to  bear  as 

President.  . 

Mr  Speaker.  I  was  never  more  proud 
of  our  President  than  I  was  last  Friday. 
I  was  never  more  proud  of  him  for  tak- 
ing everj'  difficult  question  posed  to  him 
and  answering  it  frankly  and  fully  and 

with  passion.  k^h^,,/.^ 

I  have  never  seen  a  man  who  believea 

more  in  the  right  and  destinj-  of  this 

Nation  than  President  Lj^ndon  Johnson 

that  day.  .^     .       ,.  ... 

Mr  Speaker,  the  President  said  that 
he  is  only  trying  to  do  the  best  he  knows 
how,  and  to  do  what  is  right.  I  hope 
the  American  people  and  the  Congress 
will  understand  that  and  wUl  remember 
it  in  the  days  ahead. 


SUPPORT   OF  FIGHTING   MEN   IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
GiAiMo]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  recent 
convention    of    the    Comiecticut    State 
Council  of  Carpenters,  affiliated  with  the 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners   of   America,   the   delegates  by 
unanimous  consent  passed  a  r^olutlon 
supporting  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam 
and  condemning  the  activities  of  those 
in  this  country  who  go  beyond  respon- 
sible dissent  and  break  the  law  m  order 
to  make  their  position  known. 

In  its  preamble,  the  resolution  states 
that  "we  are  patriotic  Americans  fe-st, 
and  strong  militant  union  carpenters 
second."  A  truer  statement  could  not  be 
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made,  for  these  are  men  who,  together 
with  their  brethren  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, were  instrumental  in  the  creation 
of  the  Seabees  during  World  War  II, 
many  of  whom  are  veterans,  and  who 
are  active  participants  in  American 
democracy  through  their  union  and  other 
civic  and  fraternal  groups. 

I  understand  that  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion has  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  my  privilege  to  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  for  I  feel  that  the 
House  should  be  made  aware  of  the  feel- 
ings of  this  great  organization. 

Mr.   Speaker,   under  leave   to  extend 
my  remarks  I  should  like  to  insert  the 
resolution  in  the  Record  at  this  point : 
Resolction 

At  our  last  convention.  President  Robert 
Mooney.  asked  for  a  Resolution  supporting 
our  Armed  Forces  In  The  Vietnam  War,  and 
America's  Foreign  Policy.  The  delegates 
passed  this  Resolution  unanimously.  We 
bring  It  up  again,  because  we  are  Patriotic 
Americans  first  and  strong  militant  union 
carpenters  second. 

Whereas,  the  Connecticut  State  Council  of 
Carpenters  has  been  steadfast  in  upholding 
the  principles  of  Americanism  and  Its  mem- 
bers have  served  as  examples  of  patriotic  citi- 
zenship and. 

Whereas,  subversive  groups  and  individuals, 
within  our  country  has  flouted  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  Government. 
have  sought  by  Illegal  means  to  impede  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam,  have  desecrated  the  American 
Flag,  burned  their  draft  cards,  and  there  by 
committed  acts  of  Treason  under  the  shield 
of  rights  and  freedom  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Connecticut  State  Council  of  Carpenters  In 
convention  assembled  speaking  on  behalf 
of  over  9.000  members  here  by  proclaims  its 
complete  allegiance  to  all  men  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
strongly  condemns  all  irresponsible  and  dis- 
loyal acts  which  have  a  tendency  to  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  to  prolong  the 
war,  and  to  Impair  the  morale  of  the  valiant 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Executive  Board, 
Conn.  State  Council  of  Carpenters. 


CHALLENGES  OP  THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hull] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  prominent 
rural  leader  who  hails  from  my  district 
recently  presented  some  thought- 
provoking  and  stimulating  challenges  to 
riu'al  and  urban  Americans  alike.  Rob- 
ert D.  Partridge,  acting  general  manager 
of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association,  presented  the  ideas  at 
a  series  of  10  regional  meetings  of  the 
association  across  the  country. 

Mr.  Partridge's  hometown  of  Skid- 
more,  located  in  my  district,  is  among 
the  many  small  rural  American  towns 
that  are  victims  of  the  migration  to 
urban  areas.  But,  says  Mr.  Partridge: 

The  tragedy  of  Skldmore — and  the  thou- 
sands of  other  small  towns — is  not  only  that 


people  have  left,  it  is  what  they  have  left 
behind.  Our  Skidmores.  and  the  areas 
around  them,  are  blessed  with  many  things. 
They  have  clean  air  and  sun  and  sky  and 
water.  They  have  room  for  kids  to  run  bare- 
foot through  the  grass;  fields  for  people  and 
dogs  to  romp  In;  uncrowded  streets  and 
sidewalks — and  electric  power,  transporta- 
tion and  communications.  But  one  essential 
Ingredient  Is  missing:  Opportunity. 

Mr.  Partridge,  and  the  organization 
he  represents,  have  been  leaders  in 
pointing  out  that  one  of  the  root  causes 
of  our  so-called  mban  crisis  is  in  the  fact 
that  lack  of  opportunity  has  forced  rural 
people  into  our  already  overcrowded 
cities.  And  they  are  to  be  complimented 
for  their  pledge  to  begin  now  to  begin 
a  "gigantic  crusade  for  a  rural  revival." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  Mr. 
Partridge's  speech  following  my  re- 
marks; 

Ch.uxenges  of  the  Future 
(Address  of  Robert  D.  Partridge,  Acting  Gen- 
eral Manager,  NRECA,  at  Regional  Meet- 
ings, 1967) 

It  Is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  be  here 
today  speaking  to  you  as  acting  General 
Manager  of  your  National  association. 
NRECA  is  a  great  organization.  It  represents 
without  question  a  truly  unique  movement 
in  American  history. 

The  rural  electrification  program  is  unique 
because  it  was  conceived  and  dedicated  from 
the  very  beginning  as  a  program  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  has  survived  and  prospered  through 
the  past  three  decades  because  it  has  never 
lost  sight  of  its  basic  ideal:  that  the  people 
have  within  themselves  the  power  to  see 
and  to  solve  their  own  problems.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, no  other  program  In  history  has  made 
use  of  the  talents  and  abilities  of  so  many 
people  in  the  way  that  rural  electrification 
has. 

Your  own  boards  of  directors  are  examples 
of  this.  Your  Statewide  Associations  and 
power  supply  cooperatives — and  your  NRECA 
Board  of  Directors — demonstrate  this  fur- 
ther. Rural  people  themselves,  through  their 
elected  representatives,  have  confronted  and 
effectively  faced  up  to  every  challenge  they 
have  met  along  this  Journey  to  the  present. 

One  of  the  true  tests  of  a  democratic  In- 
stitution Is  its  ability  to  produce  capable 
leaders.  And  the  records  of  the  rural  elec- 
trification progrEim  are  replete  with  proof 
that  this  great  program  has  always  produced 
great  leaders. 

One  man  stands  out  in  the  annals  of  this 
program  to  such  an  extent  that  I  want  to 
talk  specifically  about  him  for  a  moment, 
and  pay  tribute  to  this  outstanding  Ameri- 
can. I  feel  I  am  speaking  for  you  when  I 
do  so. 

I  first  met  him  personally  many  years 
ago  when  I  was  an  employee  of  REA — al- 
though I  knew  him  by  reputation  even  before 
that. 

It  was  during  the  days  right  after  World 
War  11,  and  I  was  standing  near  an  elevator 
in  the  Agriculture  Department  in  Washing- 
ton, chatting  with  Art  Gerth.  Many  of  you 
remember  him  as  the  loan  chief  of  REA 
m  those  days. 

Suddenly.  I  saw  a  flash  of  braid  and  brass 
as  a  man  in  the  uniform  of  a  Naval  officer 
turned  a  nearby  corner.  He  headed  toward 
us  !n  a  manner  that  reminded  me  of  a  tor- 
pedo. He  recognized  Art  Gerth  and  reached 
out  to  him  to  shake  hands.  Art  turned  to 
me  and  said,  "Bob,  this  Is  Clyde  Ellis." 

Since  that  time  I  have  continuously  either 
worked  with  or  for  Clyde  Ellis,  and  he  has 
never  stopped  moving  with  the  energy  and 
direction  of  a  torf>edo.  Dttrlng  my  years  at 
REA  I  frequently  saw  Clyde  on  Capitol  Hill 
when  we  would  both  be  appearing  before 
Congressional  Committees. 

Later,   after  I  CEime  to   NHBX:a   as  senior 


legislative  representative,  and  mere  recentlv 
as  his  executive  assistant,  I  continued  m? 
close  association  with  Clyde  Ellis. 

His  dynamic  leadership  has  been  an  in- 
spiratlon  to  me  and  to  all  who  have  ba^j 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  him.  His  great- 
ness is  unquestioned  by  those  who  know  him 
and  by  thousands  who  have  only  heard  of 
him.  He  has  etched  an  indelible  place  for 
himself  in  the  rural  electrification  program 
and  In  the  hearts  of  all  of  us. 

I  did  not  feel  that  I  could  speak  to  you 
here  today  without  first  saying  these  things 

However,  the  organizations  that  people  like 
you  and  Clyde  Ellis  have  built  are  not  or. 
ganizations  that  rest  on  the  glories  of  the 
past.  You  have  met  the  challenges.  You  have 
adapted  yourselves  to  a  changing  world.  You 
have  made  yourselves  a  vital  part  of  your 
communities,  your  states  and  your  nation. 

But  we  are  living  in  a  time  when — more 
than  ever  before — we  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  and  adapt  ourselves  to  ch.^nge. 

Your  Board  of  Directors  has  placed  in  my 
hands  the  Job  of  managing  the  operations  of 
your  National  association  during  this  period. 
I  am  honored  that  they  asked  me  to  under- 
take this  assignment,  which  each  of  you 
recognizes  as  an  awesome  one. 

I  accepted  the  assignment  recognizing  full 
well  that  neither  the  times  nor  the  problems 
we  face  will  permit  NRECA  the  luxury  of  a 
caretaker  period  while  your  Board  is  selecting 
a  permanent  general  manager.  This  Job  can- 
not be  one  of  simply  holding  the  fort  in  the 
hope  that  some  day  a  new  Clyde  Ellis  will 
ball  us  out. 

The  problems — and  the  opportunities— 
which  confront  us  won't  wait.  We  must  dlag- 
nose  these  problems  and  we  must  seek  re- 
sponsible solutions  for  them. 

This  is  no  lonely  road  to  travel.  You  are 
traveling  it  also.  So  Is  the  Board  of  Directors, 
made  up  of  leaders  who  have  been  tested  by 
responsibility.  So,  too.  is  the  NRECA  staff.  I 
am  proud  of  your  very  capable  National  staff. 
They  stand  with  me — and  with  you — 100  per- 
cent In  the  desire  to  continue  to  move  the 
rural  electrification  program  forward. 

In  March  of  this  year,  your  National  asso- 
ciation began  its  second  quarter  century. 
Those  first  25  years  were  exciting  ones — full 
of  jubilation  and,  yes,  heartbreak — for  all  of 
us  who  were  a  part  of  them.  But  through 
victory  or  defeat,  NRECA  under  Clyde  Ellis' 
leadership  continued  to  grow,  not  only  in 
size,  but  in  prestige.  And  It  has  served  you 
weU. 

But  now  we  have  come  to  a  crossroads.  The 
decisions  we  will  be  making  in  the  weeks  and 
months  ahead  will  determine  the  direction 
our  program  will  be  taking  for  perhaps  the 
next  25  years.  These  decisions  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  challenges  that  are  now  facing 
us.  Time  is  too  short  for  us  to  examine  here 
all  of  these  challenges.  But  I  believe  that  it 
is  imjwrtant  to  discuss  what  our  course  must 
be  in  some  of  the  most  significant  areas. 

1.   RURAL   REVIVAL 

At  the  top  of  any  list  of  matters  that  must 
be  considered  of  major  Importance  to  our 
program  is  a  rebuilding  of  rural  areas — a 
rural  revival,  if  you  will.  Your  future — in  fact, 
your  continued  existence — as  rural  electric 
systems  depends  on  whether  or  not  we  can 
meet  this  challenge  In  time. 

We  are  at  the  stage  where  we  of  rural 
America  must  give  this  problem  the  priority 
it  deserves. 

Today  we  have  a  new  factor  In  this  pic- 
ture. The  deplorable  riots  In  several  of  our 
over-crowded  metropolitan  areas  have 
brought  this  problem  into  sharper  focus.  City 
people  finally  are  waking  up^to  the  fact  that 
city  crisis  Is  directly  linked' to  the  deepen- 
ing economic  crisis  in  rural  America. 

There  are  many  statistics  that  tell  the 
story  of  the  decline  of  rural  America.  But  I 
never  hear  a  one  of  them  without  thinking 
of  my  hometown  In  Missouri  and  how  the 
revolution  In  agriculture  has  left  it  dying. 
I  was  there  Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  sign 
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»nt£r   town   proclaims:    "Skldmore. 
^  you   enter    ww^P  ^^   ^j^^ 

^r  Street  you  wo^nde"  if'  there  really  are 
^^  nn?e  left  Every  time  I  go  back  I 
*^  P^anither  empty  store,  another  decaying 
""'t  And  I  kTow  why  these  things  came 
^°Si  for  1^33  one  of  those  who  left  be- 
'^iV^rlf'^S^^^^^'^T.L  thou 

^^&a^e^=ci%infn.a^n-tl^iS^ 
^"  l,\e^iean  air  and  sun  and  sky  and 
"^tlr  -^ey  ha'e  room  for  kids  to  run  baxe- 
**,  thrn^lh  the  grass;  fields  for  people  and 
joot  througl^the  g       ^^^^^^^^    ,„eets    and 

X-iks-^rfd  electric  power,  transporta- 
^^ron^^SenUaf'ln^edlent   is   missing: 

"^^"Tnclonly  foolhardy   but   downright 

^   i  ,  f^r  America  to  sit  back  and  watch 

"^'T^eicTa'elna  it  is  especially  dan- 

^iipral  government  to  help  us  to  build  on 
Federal  go^^"^     ^     j^^.  gyery  reason  to 

rind  Ihat  the  ^roaS  p^Ucy  decisions  of 
'^'""nnon  tike  into  consideration  the  total 
"^^Mthev  will  have  on  our  population, 
nr^  it  relurmake  sense,  for  example  for 
Sefer^e  Department  to  buy  nearly  all  it^ 
ZS  from  firms  In  already  over-crowded 

'"ruS"some?o\-ernmentbu3.ngbe^^ 

=arcL\"sne":Str.^;-^B^^^ 

f^,t  hither  wheii  you  take  Into  account  the 
'JubUc^lss^^tlnL  Lts  that  are  nece.itated 
by  economic  starvation?  We  expect  tne 
government  to  act  In  the  Interests  of  the 
ihole  country  and  In  the  interest  of  all  the 
Sle^those  who  live  in  Skldmore  as  well 
S  £^  Who  live  m  Columbus,  Chicago,  or 

"^IfsTme'for  our  country  to  make  the 
decislon^hat  It  is  going  to  rebul^ld  rura 
America  It's  time  to  pass  legislation  that 
Srages  new  businesses  better  schools 
and  new  homes  for  rural  areas.  It  s  time  to 
develop  new  Jobs  and  new  opportunities,  for 

"^;^L°f  reSonSty  U  U  to  get  this  re- 
^fmlSned  the  government  and  the  f^t 
that  It  must  act.  But  you  and  I  l^n°w  this 
L  not  the  whole  answer.  The  answer  Is  you- 
your  leadership.  Who  has  more  reason  to  be 
concerned?  Who  Is  In  a  better  position  to 
lead?  X  is  better  equipped  to  undertake 
this  assignment?  And,  to  be  rank  about  It. 
who  has  more  to  gain— or  to  lose/ 
The  answer  is  you.  ,, 

You-and  I  am  pointing  the  ^^8"  at  f " 
of  us  of  rural  America-have  a  responslbllty 
to  meet  this  challenge  with  aU  t^^  ^^^f^ 
and  imagination  we  can  muster.  We  owe  H  to 
ourselves  and,  more  important,  to  our  chll 
dren  If  we  do  bestir  ourselves,  we  will  be  li\- 
fng  up   to  the   heritage  of  our  nation  and 

'"f  wui  be  a  tough  job.  We'll  ^^^'e  to  get  up 
off  the  seat  of  our  pants  to  <lo  .B^^V^\!^"„^ 
job  that  I  know  we  can  accomplish  together^ 
In  the  days  and  weeks  ahead,  we  at  NRbCA 
will  be  searching  for  bold,  new  ways  to  help 
you  accomplish  !hls  task.  Ar.d  I  urge  each  o^ 
you  to  begin  now  to  examine  the  ways  in 
Which  you'and  your  rural  electric  sys^m  can 
join  in  this  gigantic  crusade  for  a  rural 
revival. 

2.    GAINING  ALLIES 

The  dwindling  prospects  found  »«  many 
parts  of  rural  America  bring  to  ^^^a  second 
fmportant  area  with  which  we  need  to  con- 
cern  ourselves.  That  is  the  problem  of  devel- 
oping understanding  and  sympathy  among 

non-rural  people.  »»,„„    thp 

We  cannot  get  along  without  them.  The 


lack  of  support  in  recent  years  for  rural  leg 
Islatlon  is  but  a  symptom  of  o^^P^^''"^- 
You  are  aware  of  what  happens  to  farm  pro- 
grams  And  you  know  what  happened  to  our 
lupplemental  financing  bill.  Rural  votes  are 

not  enough.  ,  .        „,i,v. 

In  the  1930's,  rural  people— workmg  with 
allied  groups— were  able  to  convince  the  na- 
tion of  something  we  all  knew  was  true :  De- 
pressions were  "farm  led  and  farm  fed. 

NOW  we  have  the  opportunity  to  convince 
the  nation  of  something  that  is  equally  true: 
The  well-publicized  "crisis  of  the  cities  is  a 
direct  result  of  what  has  been  happening  in 
Til ril  fir 6 lis 

We  need'  to  intensify  our  public  relations 
and  advertising  programs  reaching  urban 
neople  We  must  show  them  that  they  have 
a  d'rect  stake  In  what  happens  to  rural 
'Vme'nca.  And  we  have  to  tell  them— convince 
them-that  they  do.  indeed,  enjoy  lower 
electric  rates.  They  enjoy  them  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  competition-by-example  given 
to  them  by  rural  electrics  and  the  Federal 
power  program. 

\t  the  same  time,  we  have  to  widen  our 
sphere  of  influence  by  intensifying  our  co- 
operation    with     other     consumer-oriented 

^'^TJ'ln  example  of  what  has  to  be  done,  let 
me  cite  our  current  battle  to  gain  funds  for 
the  badly  needed  Dickey-Lincoln  project  in 
Maine.  I  consider  this  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important   projects   we   have  f°tight  for   in 
recent  years.  From  the  standpoint  of  benefits, 
it  Is  one  of  the  best  in  America.  And  if  it  were 
built,  it  would  give  us  the  first  breakthrough 
in    bringing    low-cost   Federal    hydroelectric 
power  to  the  Northeast,  where  power  ra.es 
are  the  highest  in   the  nation.  Because  of 
thi^    it   is   being    bitterly   fought— and   has 
been    bitterlv    fought— since    1936— by    the 
private    power   companies.   We   are   working 
hard  to  see  that  funds  for  Dickey-Lincoln  are 
appropriated  by  the  Congress.  But  this  is  a 
flEht  where  more  than  ever  we  have  to  de- 
pend on  our  consumer-oriented  allies,  such 
as  the  American  Public  Power  Association, 
many  of  the  labor  unions,  and  other  orga- 
nizations  included   in  CIC    (Consumers  In- 
formation committee).  Without  them  there 
can  be  no  hope  for  this  project,  and  little 
hope    for   many   of   the   others   around   the 

This"  is  but  one  example,  but  It  Illustrates 
that  onlv  by  fully  cooperating  with  our  pres- 
ent and  "potential  friends  are  we  going  to  be 
able  to  survive  and  continue  to  grow. 

On  a  National  level,  consumer  groups  are 
becoming  more  and  more  influential.  Many 
of  them,  along  with  NRECA,  are  joining  to_- 
eether  to  sponsor  "Consumer  Assembly  67 
fn  Washington  on  November  2  and  3.  I  hope 
vour  cooperative  will  be  among  those  which 
will  have  representatives  at  this  meeting 

And  on  the  local  level,  I  think  the  time 
has  come  to  develop  a  more  aggressive  lead- 
ership position.  We  should  be  working  in 
the  Technical  Action  Panel,  in  the  Commu- 
nity Action  Programs,  and  wherever  ^cal 
people  are  Joining  forces  to  build  a  more 
vigorous  community. 

Ldlstricting  and  out-mlgratlon  are  big 
words  that  mean  but  one  thing-less 
Ttreneth  In  Congress  and  elsewhere.  Until 
S^eviv^l  takfs  hold,  we've  got  to  make 
up  for  muscle  with  unity.  This  is  no  time 
?or  us  to  let  a  lack  of  discussion  or  ^nder- 

tandlng  divide  our  ^J^J^fJ^'^^'f^Ze^ 
separate  us  from  the  NFO,  the  Farmers 
union  or  from  the  Farm  Bureau,  the  Grange 
Y^r  from  any  of  the  rural  or  consumer 
^tips  Who,  basically,  are  In  the  same  boat 
virtth  us. 

3.  POLITICS 

A  sublect  that  needs  discussion  at  this 
year's  regional  meetings  is  pollUcs.  DeUcate 
Latter  tLugh  it  is.  I  want  to  t^lk  about^t 
since  It  is  so  Important  to  the  course  we 

"^It  has  been  said  REA  was  born  In  polltl«^ 
grew  up  in  politics,  and  continues  to  exist 


by  the  grace  of  politics.  This  Is  another  way 
of  savine  the  program  was  enacted  by  Con- 
B  ess"^  is^dmimstered  by  a  Federal  agency, 
!nd  is  financed  bv  annual  loan  authoriza- 
tions To  hoMthai  politics  has  no  Influence 
oil    rural    electrification   is   simply   to   close 

"^Morlover  times  have  changed.  The  situ- 
atSn'e  faced  in  the  40's  was  different  than 
what  we  were  up  against  In  the  50  s.  'The 
60  s  are  different  from  the  ^ff^  ^nd  the  70  s 
will  be  different  from  any  of  them.  I  beUeve 
Tbe  events  of  the  last  several  years  require 
us  to  continue  to  examine  our  stance  wtlh 

^'le?me^m"ke%hls  statement  to  illustrate 

'^Ha^d°'the  Democrats  and  the  Republicans 
no^taken  us  for  granted,  each  in  their  own 
wav  perhaps  we  would  today  have  an  un- 
ImenSed  supplemental  financing  bill  on  the 

''"I'^believe  tha^-generally  speaking-the 
Democrats  in  the  Adminlstratioii  as  well  as 
in  the  Congress  tend  to  take  us  for  granted. 
The?  tend  fo  feel  that  we  have  nowhere  else 
to  go.  Up  to  a  point  this  may  be  true^  But 
reglrdless  of  where  we  could  or  could  not 
go  I  feel  that  we  must  take  iiote  of  the 
fuuation  we  are  In.  For  example,  the  Ad- 
ministration did  not  at  any  point  make  the 
all  out  fight  for  supplemental  financing  that 
Ud°d  for  some  other  bills  in  both  The  89th 
and  90th  congresses.  There  may  have  been 
good  reasons.  But  I  don't  know  what  they 

''"^believe    that-generally    speaking-the 
Republicans  also  tend  to  take  us  for  granted, 
but  fc     a  dmerent  reason.  They  take  us  for 
granted  as  being  unwilling  to  accept  their 
fnterest  or  help.  Up  to  a  poliit  thls^too,  may 
be   trufr-because   all   too  often   their   voice 
and  tl^  votes  have  been  with  those  not 
auogether  friendly  with  rural  electrification^ 
But    the    supplemental    financing    battle 
demonstrated    that    there    are    Republicans 
whTwant  to  understand  our  problems  and 
who   will  work  hard  with  us  In  trying  to 
Imve  at  solutions  to  the  legislative  tangles. 
More  bi-partisanship  is  not  only  necessary, 
but  it  may  also  be  possible  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  we  have  ever  experienced.  If  so, 
we  need  to  know  about  it. 

I  say  all  this  now.  months  before  the  elec- 
tlonT  to  call  attention  to  what  I  beUeve  1= 
a  fact:  That  is,  we  are  not  Interested  in  poll- 
tics  from  the  standpoint  of  whether  a  m^ 
IS  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat,  but  whether 
he  is  for  or  against  rural  electrification^ 

I  know  rural  electrification  cannot  be  the 
onlv  issue  on  which  you  as  a  citizen  may 
iud"ge  a  candidate.  But  I  trust  it  w  11  be  an 
issue  that  is  high  on  your  list,  If  It  Is  not 

''I'inow^'as  well  that  rural  electrification  Is 
not  the  only  Issue  on  which  a  candidate 
makes  his  campaign.  But  It  is  certalnay  a 
highly  important  Issue  from  our  standpoint. 
And  I  feerthat  we  have  every  right  a^  clt  - 
zens  to  ask  and  to  find  out  how  the  candi- 
dal stands  and.  If  he  Is  an  Incumbent^how 
he  performed.  I  cannot  see  how  he  can  oh- 
Tect  to  o!lr  probing  Into  and  publicizing  such 
information.  And  we  must  do  It. 

We  are  at  a  point  where  we  must  not  take 
the  politicians  for  granted  either,  l^t  them 
spell  out  in  action  or  In  meaningful  words 
where  they  stand.  At  that  point  let  us  then 
do  o)^  part  in  supporting  those  who  support 

our  program.  „,-,„, 

we  once  could  say  to  Congressmen :  Our 
opponents  have  the  money,  but  we  ve  got 
thrvotes."  unfortunately,  this  1=  no  .longer 
the  case  in  many  areas.  So.  If  you  don  t  have 
III  '^tes,  you've  got  to  have  other  ways  o^ 
supporting  your  friends.  And  I  don  t  think 
I  shock  any  of  you  when  I  ^^  f  ^^  °°|^ 
the  "Other  ways"  means  money  for  cam 
paigns-a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

If  we  are  to  strengthen  our  politlca  effec- 
tivenli  we  as  individual  rural  electric  cltl- 
insTust  be  in  a  position  to  help  our  friends 
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in  both  parties.  Campaign  contributions 
constitute  the  only  direct  means  we  have  of 
backing  our  many  urban  supporters. 

One  means  of  doing  this  Is  ACRE.  Several 
rural  electric  leaders  In  a  number  of  states, 
as  you  know,  organized  ACRE — Action  Com- 
mittee for  Rural  Electrification — last  winter. 
All  of  you,  I  believe,  are  famUlar  with  ACRE. 
Many  of  you  are  members.  I  wish  you  all  were 
and  hope  you  will  be. 

I  would  like  to  re-emphaslze  that  ACRE  Is 
entirely  separate  from  NRECA.  The  funds  It 
raises  through  $25  memberships  and  special 
functions  are  used  to  support  Congressional 
friends  of  rural  electrification,  both  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats. 

I  hope  that  we  will  reach  the  place  where 
never  again  will  we  hear  what  one  Senator 
said  last  year:  "These  co-op  people  come  to 
me  In  odd-numbered  years  and  want  every- 
thing In  the  world.  In  even-numbered  years 
(election  years).  I  can't  find  them." 

4.    OCTS    RELATIONSHIP    WITH    GOVERNMENT 

While  we  are  considering  our  stance  In  the 
broad  political  arena,  we  need  also  to  discuss 
our  relationships  with  other  groups  and 
agencies.  Over  the  years,  NRECA  has  enjoyed 
warm,  friendly  relationships  with  the  federal 
agencies  we  are  constantly  called  upon  to 
work  with. 

This  has  been  especially  true  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration.  For  the  most 
part.  NRECA's  problems  and  REA's  problems 
have  been  common  ones.  Consequently,  the 
solutions  have  been  sought  through  close 
cooperation  between  your  National  associa- 
tion and  your  banker. 

This  good  working  relationship  has  been 
abundantly  evident  In  the  past  six  years, 
during  which  REA  has  complied  an  impres- 
sive record  of  Euihievement  under  the  capa- 
ble leadership  of  Norman  Clapp.  During 
those  years,  we  at  NRECA  have  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  Joining  with  him  and  his  dedicated 
staff  in  helping  to  advance  the  cause  of  rural 
electrification. 

It  Is  a  necessity  that  we  maintain  this  kind 
of  a  relationship.  But  In  order  for  your  as- 
sociation to  effectively  do  the  Job  It  w^as  set 
up  to  do — promoting  your  Interests — this  re- 
lationship has  to  have  a  clear  dividing  line. 
As  your  representative  outside  government, 
NRECA  must  stand  ready  to  probe  the  ef- 
fects of  government  policy  and  to  offer 
constructive  help  In  Its  formation  and  Im- 
plementation. 

Let  me  cite  an  example  to  illustrate  my 
point.  It  may  be  necessary  for  the  adminis- 
tration and  REA  to  Institute  a  program  to 
encourage  rural  electrics  to  Join  in  a  fight 
against  infiatlon.  tinder  Just  such  a  recent 
program,  most  rural  electrics  saw  it  as  their 
duty  to  cooperate.  But  It  Is  our  duty  at 
NRECA  to  tell  the  membership  that  such  a 
program — If  continued  Indefinitely — could 
adversely  affect  your  fiexlbillty  In  coping 
with  your  financing  needs.  And  It  is  our  duty 
to  point  out  to  the  Administration  that  while 
electric  co-ops  were  being  asked  to  fight  infla- 
tion by  postponing  construction,  the  power 
companies  were  receiving  tax  credits  to 
stimulate  their  multl-bllllon-doUar  con- 
struction programs. 

We  at  NRECA  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that.  Just  as  REA  and  Its  staff  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  carry  out  the  policies  of  President 
Johnson  and  his  Administration,  NRECA  has 
a  responsibility  to  you,  the  membership  of 
our  association.  This  Is  a  delicate  matter,  too. 
but  one  which  we  must  face  up  to. 

I  have  mentioned  REA,  The  same  policy, 
of  course,  applies  in  other  areas  of  govern- 
ment. We  need  to  continue  to  speak  out 
against  action*  of  the  Interior  Department 
where  they  might  threaten  the  continued 
existence  of  a  sound,  progressive,  resource 
development  program.  And  we  must  Insist 
to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  that  con- 
structive Improvements  reflecting  your 
thinking  be  embodied  in  the  propoeed  Elec- 
tric Power  RellablUty  Act. 
In  short,  we  must  continue  our  close  as- 


sociation with  all  these  government  agen- 
cies. But  we  must  never  let  these  associa- 
tions prevent  us  from  effectively  represent- 
ing your  Interests. 

5.  era  POSITION  in  the  industry 

A  re-evaluation  of  our  own  role  in  the 
entire  electric  power  Industry  Is  another  of 
the  major  challenges  facing  this  program 
today.  The  facts  are  simple:  The  commercial 
power  companies,  the  municipal  systems, 
and  of  course,  the  rural  electric  systems,  are 
all  here  to  stay.  None  of  us  Is  going  to  fade 
out  of  the  picture — and  I  don't  think  any  of 
us  should.  I  believe  this  nation  needs  a 
mixed  electric  power  industry  just  as  It  needs 
a  mixed  economy  generally.  There  Is  room 
for  all  of  us  in  the  electric  Industry — Includ- 
ing the  Federal  government  and  its  whole- 
sale power  programs. 

Yet,  In  the  supplemental  financing  bat- 
tle, we  reached  a  point  where  the  entire 
power  company  complex  solidly  joined  forces 
against  us.  In  this  case,  there  was  not  a  single 
break  In  the  whole  complex.  We  can  Ignore 
this  If  we  like.  But  the  fact  Is  no  one  else 
will — neither  politician  nor  plain  citizen. 

Somehow  we  have  got  to  find  realistic 
solutions  to  the  continuous  controversy 
among  the  different  types  of  suppliers  In  the 
total  electric  industry. 

On  our  part,  we  must  seek  to  establish 
meaningful  relationships  with  the  other 
types  of  suppliers — without  relinquishing 
our  rights  or  selling  out  our  principles. 

One  of  the  primary  alms  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  In  Its  reliability  act  Is  to 
promote  cooperation  throughout  the  Indus- 
try. We  know,  from  long  experience,  that 
under  present  circumstances,  such  coopera- 
tion Is  Impossible  In  many  areas. 

But  In  other  areas,  an  approach  based 
upon  mutual  goodwill  between  ourselves  and 
the  power  companies  may — indeed,  I  think 
It  must — bear  fruit.  It  Is  my  opinion  that, 
unless  we  find  ways  to  lessen  the  longstand- 
ing frictions  between  ourselves  and  the  power 
companies — while  maintaining  our  own  In- 
tegrity and  future  growth  potential— the 
public  may  not  long  tolerate  either  of  us. 
The  people  may  say.  "A  pox  on  both  your 
houses."  None  of  us  can  afford  this. 

Finding  a  tolerable  solution  to  this 
troublesome  problem  will  require  the  best 
of  statesmanship  in  all  of  us. 

6.  OtTR    internal    REL.\T10NSHIPS 

The  time  has  come,  too,  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  the  relationship  of  NRECA  to  the 
other  organizations  that  represent  you. 

As  your  National  association  has  grown, 
so  have  your  statewide  and  power  supply 
associations,  to  mention  two.  The  strong, 
dynamic  statewldes  you  have  built  have  be- 
come an  Indispensable  part  of  the  program. 
So  have  your  G  &  T  cooperatives,  for  they 
represent  your  very  lifeblood — power  supply. 
We  In  the  National  association  depend 
heavily  upon  the  statewide  and  the  power 
supply  people  In  our  day-to-day  work.  We  are 
constantly  asking  them  for  help.  Legislative 
work.  Insurance,  management  training,  mem- 
ber education — all  of  these  are  Important 
assignments  you  have  given  us  at  NRECA. 
But  we  could  hardly  accomplish  them  with- 
out the  assistance  of  your  state  and  area 
associations. 

That's  why  I  consider  It  of  prime  impor- 
tance that  we  Increase  our  efforts  to  estab- 
lish meaningful  relationships  and  clear 
communications  with  the  statewide  and 
power  supply  organizations.  We  need  to  have 
more  than  Just  hit-and-miss  discussions  with 
these  people.  We  must  have  a  continuing  and 
adequate  program  of  exchanging  Ideas,  opin- 
ions and  Information.  We  at  NREOA  would 
be  doing  ourselves  and  the  program  a  dis- 
service by  not  making  every  effort  to  take 
advantage  of  the  vast  supply  of  talent  you 
have  at  work  for  you  In  every  State.  And  we 
Intend  to  capitalize  on  this  reservoir  of  tal- 
ent, not  only  In  carrying  out  our  objectives, 


but  In  helping  to  determine  what  those  ob- 
jectives should  be. 

In  the  weeks  ahead,  I  will  be  discusaia. 
this  with  the  statewide  managers  and  othen 
I  invite  your  suggestions  on  how  we  can  bes' 
work  together  to  accomplish  our  common 
purpose. 

As  most  of  you  know.  President  Hunter 
has  appointed  a  special  committee  of  the 
membership  whose  task  will  be  to  re-examine 
all  feasible  alternatives  which  may  be  used 
10  raise  capital,  consistent  with  the  needa 
and  objectives  of  our  program.  But  further 
this  committee  has  been  given  the  assign.^ 
ment  to  re-appraise  and  to  update  ihe  ob- 
jectives and  goals  of  the  rural  electrification 
program.  This  committee,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Kentucky's  J.  K.  Smith,  will  be 
considering  many  of  the  problems  I  have 
discussed  with  you  here  today.  After  seeing 
the  list  of  capable  people  who  have  agre«<! 
to  serve  on  this  blue-ribbon  committee,  i 
know  they  will  come  up  with  constructive 
suggestions  on  how  we  can  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  future. 

I  regret  that  time  prevents  me  from  re- 
viewing with  you  the  past  year's  activities 
of  your  association.  However,  the  reports 
from  the  NRECA  departments  will  give  you 
an  outline  of  what  has  taken  place.  So  "in- 
stead  of  repeating  much  of  what  you  will 
hear  from  others  about  the  I>a6t  year.  I  have 
spent  my  time  here  today  talking  about  the 
future,  for — as  someone  once  said — that  \i 
where  we  will  have  to  spend  the  rest  of  our 
lives. 

We  have  a  past  in  which  we  can  take 
great  pride.  We  must  never  forget  the  people 
and  the  Ideals  that  made  It  so.  And  we  must 
work  to  make  sure  that  the  future  Is  equally 
as  great. 

I'd  like  to  close  by  quoting  these  words  of 
Clyde  T.  Ellis,  as  he  wrote  them  In  A  Gian: 
Step:  "It  Is  the  duty  of  leaders  to  lead,  to 
study,  to  think  and  then  to  take  the  facts  to 
their  people;  once  the  people  know  the  facts. 
they  can  be  trusted  to  make  the  right  de- 
cisions." 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors and  the  staff  of  NRECA  will  continue 
to  lead,  to  study  and  to  think,  and  then 
bring  you  the  facts.  We  have  no  Intention 
of  pausing  while  we  change  the  guard.  We 
do  not  have  the  time.  We  must  continue  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  today  and  tomorrow. 
We  ask  your  counsel  and  your  support  in 
the  days  ahead.  With  it.  we  can  take  an- 
other giant  step  forward  with  the  great 
work  of  the  rural  electrification  program. 
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PRIME  MINISTER  LOG'S  VIETNAM 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Young] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  much 
gets  Inserted  into  the  Congressional 
Record  that  is  critical  of  what  is  hap- 
pening in  Vietnam.  So  often  favorable 
developments  in  that  tragic  country  go 
unheralded  because  they  are  not  dramat- 
ic and  do  not  capture  the  headlines 
the  way  bad  news  or  criticism  does. 

For  this  reason  I  would  like  to  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  and  Insert  in  the 
Record  the  first  major  speech  of  the  new 
Prime  Minister  of  South  Vietnam.  In 
this  speech  Prime  Minister  Loc  presents 
his  Government's  program. 

The  document  is  a  heartening  one  be- 


,„ce  it  is  both  a  sober  appraisal  of  past 
•^p^es'es  and  faults  and  a  moderate 
SSis'ic  description  of  the  new  Gov- 

Tfs^rdSmentofhopeandnotof 
Lv  nromises   It  is  only  a  beginning 

r  a  begSng  in  the  right  direction. 

T commend  it  to  all  of  you: 

7«KS   BY   prime  minister   Nguten  van 

•"TcAT    INOEPENDENCE    PALACE,    SAIOON,    NO- 
VEMBER   15,    1967 

(Translation  by  Vlet-Nam  Press) 
tn  this  lively  atmosphere,  while  the  peop  e 
J'^  cuimlng'the  SeLnd  Republic  of  Vie^" 
N^m    1  beg  to  present  to  you  the  Govern 

Tam''gTeirhonorSl°'to  be  assigned  this 

i€^ciir-^-.:'^^>^-- 

^""nrTl  wish  to  thank  the  press  at  home 
nri    abroad    for    the    sympathetic    attitude 
hey  ha  e  shown  during  this  period  of  prep- 
aration for  the  formation  of  our  government. 
Tidies  and  Gentlemen. 
Be'ore  presenting  the  Program  which  our 
p^nment  will  begin  this  very  day.  1  wish 
?°s.v To  ou7  people  that  the  g^ndlng  prln- 
r?nle  for   every   action   of   all   governmental 
fancies   will  be  to  serve  the  public  Interest 
^'s  means  taking   account  of   every  social 
SulrTment  which  will  add  to  the  develop- 
r^Pn    Of  human  dignitv  in  every  respect  and 
The  defense   Of   human   and   civic   rights   as 
fipflned  bv  our  Constitution. 

However,  to  serve  the  public  Interest  does 
not  mean  that  we  will  launch  a  campaign 
of  demagogic  and  attractive  sounding  slogans 
^r  me  cunning  methods  to  dupe  the  people 
°nt^  pur  ulng Ihese  slogans  and  thereby  dr^e 
h?m^nto  backwardness.  Poverty  and  suf- 
ferine  On  the  contrary,  to  serve  the  public 
nterlst  we  must  base  our  policies  on  the 
Actual  situat^n  in  order  to  prepare  plans 
and  irogmms  which  will  adequately  so  ve 
me  urgent   and   important  problems  which 

^Tet  me^Sy  and  objectively  present  the 
characteristics   of   the   present    situation   of 

^'^eTrst'characterlstic  Is  that  our  country 
is  in  a  war  which  our  entire  people  are  bear- 

ngOu^  people  will  be  affected  by  the  con- 
seouences  of  this  war  for  a  long  period  to 

Ze.  It"ls°a  nondeclared  and  frontless  war 
in  every  respect-one  prepared  and  directed 
bv  the    North   Vietnamese   regime   and   one 

i^th  the  strong  support  of/^^^,  ^S^ 
communist  bloc  countries.  It  has  lasted  for 
more  than  twenty  years. 

The  second  characteristic  Is  that  the  al  led 
forces  have  come  to  help  us  because  of  this 
communist  war  of  aggression.  A^  a  result 
everv  branch  of  our  society  has  been  Influ 
enced  bv  their  economics,  equipment,  com- 
Stles,  techniques  and  even  their  way  of 

lifp 

The  third  characteristic  is  that  our  gov- 
ernmental svstem,  already  obsolete  at  the 
tlmTof  its  transfer  from  the  Frencb  admin- 

"atlon  to  the  first  ^^Pf  1^^'  "^^^^T.^'^ 
such  turmoil  that  a  number  of  'mPf'^^^"^ 
b  anch^  seemed  no  lorger  effective  In  the 
mi^itional    period    following    November    1, 

''?he  fourth  characteristic  Is  that  the  scale 
Of  values  of  our  society  has  su«f//^i^.  ^^"^ 
upset  as  the  result  of  -^^^ ^^^^^ ^^  "Z 
led  to   an  erosion   of   our  society  *!■- 
psvchologlcal  result  that  everyone  has  be 
come  discontent  and  cynical. 

It  seems  to  many  of  us  that  tiiere  is  Utile 

hope  for  us  to  get  what  we  need  and  what 

we  are  entitied  to,  and  llttie  chance  to  hold 

on  to  what  we  have. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen.  ^».  k„  t>,p 

To  implement  tiie  policy  set  forth  by  the 
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President  and  Vice  President  and  which  was 
^Sorted  bv  the  people  through  their  bal- 
^^l  the  September  3  election.  °^r  govern- 
ment has  drawn  up  short-term  and  long- 
Se  plTns  Which  are  based  on  today's  sltua- 
tlon  of  the  country.  ,  „„  .„ 

I  win  strive  to  implement  these  Pla^^  !^ 
all  fields.  The  main  features  of  our  program 
are  as  follows:  ,.  ,.  , 

our  political  struggle  should  be  bet^r 
made  known  abroad  so  that  world  opinion 
will  know  of  the  communist  scheme  of  ag- 
gression and  of  our  people's  struggle  for  self- 
defense.  The  world  should  know  more  about 
Vlet-Nam's  history  and  culture,  '^e  great 
contribution  of  the  Vietnamese  Peopl«  ^  *^^ 
struggle  to  safeguard  freedom  in  Southeast 
IJla^lnd  the  efforts  of  tiie  Vietnamese  to 
safeguard  the  moral  values  of  mankind. 

INFORMATION    ABROAD 

We  must  show  that  the  Republic  of  Vlet- 
Nam  ifa  peace-loving  country  determined  W 
figTt  valiantly  for  the  restoration  of  a  Just 
,ld  durable  peace.  Information  abroad  must 
devefop  through  the  establishment  of  an  ej^ 
fectlve  Vietnamese  Information  Service  In 
foreign  countries. 

DIPLOMATIC    SERVICE 

Our  Foreign  Service  needs  to  be  Improved 
and  streamlined  Immediately.  Diplomatic 
nersonnel  must  meet  certain  standards  and 
must  be  responsive  to  the  fact  that  Informa- 
Uon  concer^ng  our  political  struggle  mv^t 
be  explained  abroad.  The  Problem  of  person- 
nel m  the  Foreign  Service  must  be  reviewed 
and  the  Foreign  Service  Statute  revised 

The  diplomatic  offensive  should  not  be 
limited  to  governmental  efforts.  It  requires 
t™  active  participation  of  private  groups  and 
organizations  through  visits  of  delegatio^  to 
friendly  countries  to  uphold  the  Just  cause 
of  our  people's  struggle  for  their  defense. 

Vietnamese  residents  abroad  must  be  given 
moral  as  well  as  material  assistance,  and  be 
Tov  id^  wUh  opportunities  to  participate  In 
?he  common  struggle  of  our  entire  people^ 
This  sti-uggle  win  continue  untU  the  cona- 
munilts  ablndon  their  ambition  to  engulf 
free  South  Viet-Nam. 

OPEN    ARMS 

AS  we  solemnly  set  fortii  at  the  ManUa 
summit  Conference  in  1966,  and  foUowlng 
fheTidition  of  concord  of  the  Vietnamese 
Sop"  that  dates  back  thousands  of  years. 
C^-Nam  is  always  ready  to  welcome  those 
citizens  from  our  national  community  who 
have  been  misled  or  forced  to  °now  *be 
Viet  Cong.  We  are  ready  to  grant  t^em  all 
the  rights  of  citizens  as  stipulated  and 
guaranteed  in  the  Constitution. 

Open  Arms  and  Information  n^f^'^^^^^^f 
beVonducted  on  a  large  scale,  ^^^^^h^  f 3^; 
iilg  participation  of  the  people  Programs  for 
v<lational  guidance  and  training  as  well  as 
Dollcles  to  place  returnees  must  be  Intensi- 
fied At  the  same  time.  It  Is  necessary  to 
cSte  opportunities  and  a  favorable  atmos- 
phere forVeturnees  to  build  a  new  and  com- 
fortable life  within  our  national  community. 

MIUTART 

In  the  military  field,  we  must  continue  to 
improve  our  combat  capabilities  In  order  to 
cope  with  every  eventuality,  even  though 
now  we  hold  the  initiative  on  every  battie- 

^To  increase  our  strength  and  to  protect  our 
coun^rv  more  effectively,  the  partial  mobiliza- 
tion pouTy  recentiy  Promulgat^  wi  1  enaWe 
us  to  mobilize  every  man's  POtfntial  for  the 
most  efficient.  Just  and  rational  "se  of  man- 
power. However,  adequate  measures  wUl  be 
token  so  that  the  essential  activities  of  the 
country  win  not  be  paralyzed. 

As  the  key  force  of  our  country  in  tWs 
struggle  of  our  people  for  their  survival,  our 
arm^  forces  must  be  strengthened  through 
STlSry  discipline  and  good  behavior  and  the 


development  of  an  esprit  de  corps  and  unity 

"X'crin^rcommand  wUl  be  reoij^ 
to  rapldlv  meet  battiefleld  requirements^  Re 
warts  and  punishments  wUl  be  equitable^ 
Tn^tice  and  favoritism  will  be  eradl^^ed  f 
soon  as  possible,  as  will  corrupt  practices 
such  as  bribery  and  misuse  of  power. 

At  the  same  time,  the  combatants'  living 
conditions  and  those  of  their  dependent*  will 
be  improved  through  such  practical  measures 
as  an  increase  in.  and  more  ef&clent  dlsti^- 
bution  of  supplies  and  providing  educational 
facilities  for  combatants'  children. 


VFTERANS 

Your  goverriment  will  attach  great  Impor- 
tance to  the  problems  of  veterans,  war  wid- 
ows and  orphans  The  government's  poUcy 
wni  be  based  on  two  fundamental  princi- 
ples- (H  to  provide  the  best  treatment  for 
those  Who  have  made  the  greatest  sacrifices 
for  our  people  and  (2,  to  help  the  veterans, 
war  widows  and  orphans  build  a  normal  life 
Within  our  national  community. 

Therefore,  the  government  wUl  review  the 
scale  of  pensions  and  subsidies  so  that  It  wlU 
be  rational  and  practical.  'We  will  pay  partic- 
ular attention  to  the  employment  of  veterans 
in  public  services  and  private  firms  on  a  prl- 
oritv  basis.  A  special  vocational  training  cen- 
ter "for  disabled  veterans  will  be  established. 
Concerning  the  education  of  the   wards  of 
the  nation,  in  addition  to  schools  and  board- 
ing houses  which  axe  being  enlarged  or  will 
be   estabUshed.   university   scholarships   will 
be   established   and  granted  to  outstanding 
students  on  a  priority  basis. 

REVOLrTIONABT    DEVE1.0PMENT 

Revolutionary  Development  must  be  given 
first  place  amo.ig  the  government's  activi- 
ties to  provide  security  for  the  people  and 
raise  their  material  standard  of  living. 

To  implement  this  program.  Republic  of 
Vlet-Nams  Regular,  Regional  and  Militia 
Forces  wlU  Increase  their  support  to  Revolu- 
tionary Development  activities.  Revolution- 
arA-  Development  cadres  win  be  Increased  in 
number  to  meet  the  growing  requirements 
of  secure  areas. 

Rural  people  must  play  an  active  part  in 
the  reconstruction  of  their  villages  with  the 
assistance  of  the  government.  Their  Interesta 
must  be  guaranteed  and  Improved  through 
the  implementation  of  programs  Intended  to 
help  them  acquire  their  own  property,  the 
strict  application  of  the  land  statute  which 
gives  them  the  right  to  continue  tllUng  the 
land  on  which  they  are  working  and  to  pur- 
chase the  land  on  a  priority  basis,  and  tie 
execution  of  programs  for  supplymg.  dis- 
tributing and  popularizing  modern  produc- 
tion techniques. 

LAND    DISTRIBrTlON    AND    AGRICULTtTRK 

The  government  will  distribute  public 
lands  to  peasants,  re-establish  500,000  expired 
land  leases,  and  Issue  ownership  certificates 
to  110,500  peasants  who  have  purchased  ex- 
propriated rice  fields. 

^erlcultural  cooperatives  must  be  orga- 
niz«i  and  directed  by  Uie  farmers  themselves 
witii  the  active  assistance  of  the  government, 
to  increase  production  and  maintain  prices 
of  a^icultural  products. 

The  Agrlcultiixal  Development  Bank  with 
a  Two-binion  plaster  fund,  will  ^  ^J>^^ 
efflclentiv  serve  tiie  farmers  and  fishermen. 
.■Agricultural  Improvement'  pilot  centre 
v^lU  be  established  In  the  Provinces  to  Im- 
nrove  living  standards  m  rural  areas  through 
TprograLi^f  modernization  of  .cultivation, 
and  husbandry,  fisheries,  irr  gation  by- 
draSlcs.  a^cultural  mechanization  and  im- 
provement  of  village  roads. 

ETHNIC  MiNORrrns 

The  government  wUl  also  carry  through 

tho  noiu^r  of  equality  within  national  soU- 

^a^lt^v^eetl^ic  minorities  wUl  be  speclaUy 

su%ortI^    in  order  to  establish  a  genuine 
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harmony  and  common  progress  among  the 
races. 

To  reach  that  objective,  we  appeal  for  the 
understanding  and  active  aaslstance  of  oiu 
people  all  over  the  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ethnic  minorities  must  actively 
participate  In  the  efforts  of  pacification, 
building  and  protection  of  the  nation  as 
well  as  participate  In  other  national  activi- 
ties. 

The  enthusiastic  participation  of  the  entire 
population  In  the  national  reconstruction 
effort  Is  the  basic  fund  decisive  factor  In  the 
success  of  our  nation's  democracy. 

POLITICAL    INSTlTtTTIONS 

Although  the  democratic  structure  from 
hamlets  and  villages  to  the  central  govern- 
ment has  been  established,  we  still  have  to 
create  favornble  conditions  to  provide  the 
basic  democratic  rights  stipulated  In  the 
Constitution. 

Since  our  country  Is  at  war.  the  imple- 
mentation of  democracy  cannot  be  achieved 
without  difficulty. 

Furthermore,  as  national  political  activi- 
ties are  still  new.  we  must  be  particularly 
conscious  of  our  responsibility.  We  must 
look  on  the  basic  rights  of  freedom  as  ways 
and  means  of  developing  our  national  life. 
We  cannot  allow  them  to  be  used  as  sharp 
weapons  In  the  hands  of  a  minority  who  will 
misuse  them  for  the  benefit  of  their  own 
party  and  group,  and  will  betray  the  na- 
tional interest  and  sabotage  our  national 
solidarity. 

PRESS 

Therefore,  the  National  Assembly  and  the 
government  should  complete  and  promul- 
gate the  Press  Law  and  the  Statute  on 
Political  Parties  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Press  Law  must  reflect  the  role  of  news 
agencies,  and  evoke  a  sense  of  responsibility 
and  honor  in  the  profession  of  the  newsman. 

Establishment  of  newspapers  In  the 
provinces  must  be  encouraged,  because  the 
press  must  go  deep  Into  the  remote  villages 
and  hamlets  and  actively  participate  In  the 
task  of  nation  building. 

The  press  community  should  have  whole- 
some organizations  to  guarantee  the  prac- 
tice of  the  newsman's  profession,  and  pro- 
vide newsmen  with  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
gress. The  newsmen  should  also  be  helped 
materially,  from  his  working  condition  to 
his  accommodations.  The  press  center  must 
be  Improved  and  the  government  will  do  Its 
best  to  establish  a  cultural  village. 

A  press  which  will  have  the  respect  of  the 
people  Is  a  factor  necessary  for  a  healthy 
national  political  life.  It  will  be  a  minimum 
condition  If  political  parties  are  to  blossom 
into  forces  which  will  honestly  reflect  the 
aspirations  of  the  people. 

Only  then  can  we  hope  to  establish  a 
genuine  democratic  political  regime  and 
create  genuine  political  parties.  Only  then 
can  we  have  opposition  forces  which  are 
constructive,  and  which  will  cooperate  with 
the  government  for  the  establishment  of  a 
political  equilibrium  which  will  ensure 
democi-atlc  progress. 

JUUICIAAT 

A  genuine  democratic  regime  also  requires 
a  Judiciary  which  is  truly  Independent  and 
efficient.  To  be  in  keeping  with  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Justice  Ministry  should  reorganize 
the  list  of  Judges,  by  making  a  clear  distinc- 
tion between  Prosecuting  Judges  and  Presid- 
ing Judges,  and  by  reorganizing  the  Judges 
Council. 

The  law  must  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
broad  mass  of  people:  It  must  be  unified  and 
modernized  to  realize  and  safeguard  national 
sovereignty  and  prestige. 

The  law  codification  committee  will  soon 
review  the  drafts  of  the  Criminal  Code  and 
Civil  Code.  The  promulgation  of  the  Civil 
Code,  the  Commercial  Procedural  Code  and 
the  Penal  Procedure  Code  will  be  promul- 
gated as  soon  aa  possible.  Meanwhile,  the  laws 
on  labor  and  on  lodging  must  be  supple- 


mented to  protect  the  legltlmat*  right*  of 

the  poor. 

The  reform  of  the  Justice  machinery  must 
be  effected  with  the  object  of  the  quick  solu- 
tion of  legal  cases  and  the  establishment  of 
new  coiu-ts  to  meet  present  needs.  The  Justice 
inspection  machinery  must  be  reinforced. 
The  traveling  sessions  of  the  courts  in  the 
provinces  must  be  held  from  time  to  time 
In  the  districts. 

To  build  a  regime  which  refiects  the  rule 
of  law  and  which  will  create  respect  for  jus- 
tice among  the  population,  we  must  diffuse 
a  general  knowledge  of  law  throughout  the 
country  through  publications  easy  to  read, 
and  by  radio  and  television. 

ECONOMICS 

In  the  economic  field,  the  government  will 
establish  an  economy  of  people's  capitalism 
which  will  progressively  become  self-suffi- 
cient and  establish  the  basis  for  a  post-war 
economy,  which  wiU  prevent  crisis  and  dis- 
turbances when  the  war  ends. 

COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY 

In  the  craft  and  Industry  field,  priority  will 
be  given  to  agrlculttiral  industry  which 
will  Increase  production  and  Improve  the 
peasants'  living  standards.  The  government 
win  encourage  and  promote  Industries  which 
are  concerned  with  the  manufacture  of  con- 
sumer products  (fabrics,  paper,  food  .  .  .) 
and  win  rationalize  investment  procedures, 
win  make  the  center  for  the  development  of 
craft  and  Industry  more  effective. 

The  government  will  try  to  make  It  pos- 
sible for  the  middle  class  and  for  the  work- 
ers to  participate  In  the  ownership  of  state- 
run  enterprises  by  selling  them  stock  In  the 
enterprises. 

Programs  for  the  development  of  Cam 
Ranh.  the  lower  Mekong,  and  the  Dong  Thap 
will  be  pushed  forward. 

As  for  the  Internal  commercial  field  the 
most  urgent  objective  Is  to  regularize  supply 
and  stabilize  prices.  The  government  will  try 
to  equalize  production  and  local  consump- 
tion and  establish  supply  organizations  by 
simplifying  transportation  procedures  In  the 
provinces,  establishing  secure  warehouses, 
applying  efficient  price  control  measures,  ex- 
panding activities  of  the  supply  authority  to 
the  localities  and  encouraging  the  establish- 
ment of  cooperatives  and  supermarkets 
which  sell  products  at  low  prices  in  popu- 
lous areas. 

The  government  will  Institute  an  Importa- 
tion program  to  meet  the  national  needs 
aimed  at  supplying  necessities  as  well  as 
capital  equipment  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  craft  and  Industry.  The  procedures 
for  Issuing  import  licenses  will  be  tightened 
to  put  an  end  to  the  dishonest  activities  of 
a  small  group  of  Importers  and  merchants. 

The  government  will  encourage  the  In- 
crease of  exports  and  the  development  of  a 
consumers'  market  abroad,  by  participating 
In  international  fairs  and  opening  perma- 
nent centers  to  display  Vietnamese  products 
In  appropriate  areas. 

FTNANCE 

In  the  financial  field,  the  government  wlU 
take  efficient  measures  to  Increase  Income 
and  to  reduce  expenditures,  and  avoid 
budget  deficits  above  all.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  will  launch  a  program  for  reducing  the 
national  budget  by  closely  controlling  ex- 
penses. We  win  reform  the  financial  admin- 
istration to  stop  the  small  losses  In  the  na- 
tional budget.  On  the  other  hand,  we  will 
comprehensively  review  the  direct  and  In- 
direct taxes  commensurate  with  the  present 
economic  situation  In  order  to  achieve  social 
equality  and  provide  everyone  with  a  satis- 
factory standard  of  living. 

The  government  will  also  review  the  cus- 
toms procedures  to  reduce  the  taxes  on  ne- 
cessities, and  Increase  the  tax  on  luxury 
Items,  while  simultaneously  seeking  meas- 
ures to  put  axi  end  to  fraudulent  activities. 

In   the   field  of   exchange   and   credit,  we 


will  support  the  Vietnamese  plaster  by  re- 
serving and  using  foreign  exchange  more 
logically. 

Enterprises  which  Increase  their  produc- 
tion will  get  priority  in  receiving  credit  for 
the  importation  of  necessary  products, 
equipment  and  necessary  materials  for  de- 
veloping industry.  As  for  confiscated  prop- 
erties the  government  will  sell  them  to  the 
highest  bidder  and  use  the  funds  to  improve 
the  life  of  the  poor. 

.All  governmental  efforts  in  the  fields  of 
economy  and  finance  will  be  aimed  at  copmg 
with  the  current  war  situation  while  simul- 
taneously meeting  the  needs  of  the  people. 
The  efforts  will  be  concentrated  on  improv- 
ing the  people's  living  conditions  and  build- 
ing a  popular  economy  designed  lo  make 
property  owners  of  the  large  masses  of  the 
people  and  serve  them  more  effectively. 

Our  present  n.itlonal  situation  Is  such  that 
we  still  need  considerable  aid  from  our  allies, 
Yet  we  should  gradually  attempt  to  render 
our  economy  self-sufficient  so  as  not  to  be 
dependent  on  foreign  aid. 

LABOR 

In  the  course  oi  the  development  of  our 
national  econo.niy.  manpower  should  be  con- 
sidered the  basic  factor.  Therefore,  in  the 
domain  of  labor,  the  government's  attempt 
to  allocate  manpower  reasonable  and  to  In- 
tensify vocational  and  training  programs  in 
order  to  render  workers  professionally  com- 
petent should  help  everyone  gain  employ- 
ment suitable  to  their  ability  as  well  .is  to 
provide  them  with  opportunities  for  self- 
improvement. 

Health  and  labor  security  measures  will  be 
reinforced  and  the  government  will  grad- 
ually establish  social  security  for  the  working 
class. 

Programs  designed  to  permit  laborers  to 
become  property  owners  will  be  pushed  for- 
ward. Workers'  participation  in  management 
will  be  encouraged.  Both  of  these  are  de- 
signed as  concrete  measures  to  build  a  con- 
sciousness of  responsibility  and  highlight  the 
importance  of  the  role  of  the  working  class 
In  our  national  community. 

Labor  unions  should  be  developed  and  the 
principle  of  equitable  arbitration  should  be 
applied  to  settle  disputes  between  employers 
and  employees.  The  government  will  help 
businessmen  In  their  problems  of  human  and 
social  relations  and  will  help  trade  unions  in 
developing  a  rational  concept  of  workers' 
responsibilities  In  factories  so  that  the  out- 
put and  the  profits  of  both  sides  can  be 
augmented. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

In  the  recent  past,  the  Instability  of  the 
domestic  market  was  caused  by  Interruptions 
In  lines  of  communications.  The  means  of 
communication  and  transportation  play  a 
vital  role  not  only  In  the  spheres  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  welfare  but  also  In  the  mili- 
tary and  political  activity.  Therefore,  on  land, 
the  government  needs  to  clear  and  improve 
the  communications  networks  to  ensure  se- 
curity and  provide  the  necessary  links  be- 
tween the  capital  and  the  outlying  areas. 

Although  port  and  storage  congestion  has 
almost  ended,  the  expansion  of  the  commer- 
cial ports  of  Saigon,  DaNang  and  Qui  Nhon 
still  needs  to  be  enlarged  to  meet  future 
needs.  Means  of  navigation  also  need  to  be 
Increased  through  the  Improvement  of  the 
waterway  network.  The  exploitation  and  de- 
velopment of  airlines  should  also  be  reor- 
ganized to  meet  the  present  needs  of  the 
nation. 

Means  of  telecommunications  will  be  mod- 
ernized and  systematized.  Electronic  equip- 
ment will  be  furnished  and  obsolete  systems 
replaced  to  meet  the  wartime  needs  of  the 
country. 

HOUSING 

The  presence  of  allied  troops  as  well  as  the 
flow  of  refugees  from  war-ravaged  rural 
areas  have  led  to  housing  shortages  In  the 
cities,  especially  In  Saigon.  To  cope  with  this 


«,tuaUon.  the  government  wUl  encourage 
fv,,  removal  of  allied  servicemen  and  gov- 
^ent  soldiers'  garrisons  out  of  the  capi- 
Ifln  addition,  housing  cooperatives  will  be 
Sanwd  loans  to  build  housing  units.  The 
fover^ent  will  continue  the  construction 
^flow-cost   and   civil    servants'    residential 

%ong  with  the  housing  problem,  the  prob- 
,,L  of  electricity  and  water  supply  and 
1^  repair  also  need  to  be  solved  satlsfac- 

^  ED^TCATION 

To  -support  these  objectives,  the  govern- 
ment advocates  raising  the  literacy  level  of 
me  masses  and  directing  the  education  sys- 
^m  toward  technical  and  professional  traln- 
ng  programs  in  order  to  train  large  num- 
t^rs  of  vital  cadres  to  work  in  Jobs  related 
to  national  Industrialization  and  moderniza- 

"°The  government  will  concentrate  efforts  to 
immediately  meet  the  education  require- 
ments of  the  steadily  Increasing  number  of 
Sudents  and  will  reorganize  the  education 
system  both  in  terms  of  quantity  and  qual- 

"  As  far  as  technical  education  Is  concerned. 
tbe  goverment  will  reorganize  and  expand 
the  Phu  Tho  technical  center,  build  more 
technical  facilities  to  train  some  2,000  pro- 
fessional cadres,  establish  a  handicraft  cen- 
ter in  Saigon  and  train  more  teaching  per- 
sonnel for  the  26  existing  technical  schools 
in  the  country.  _,      ,»       , 

To  meet  the  requirements  for  agricultural 
development  we  will  continue  to  improve 
agriculture,  forestry  and  animal  husbandry 
education  including  the  establishment  of 
vocational  courses  for  farmers'  children. 

Concerning  primary  education  the  govern- 
ment will  build  more  schools  and  facilities 
to  eliminate  the  double-shift  system  of 
classes  which  harms  the  health  of  the  chil- 
dren and  slows  their  education.  We  will 
strive  to  establish  compulsory  education  at 
the  primary  level  and  organize  special  re- 
fresher courses  for  teachers. 

At  the  high  school  level,  the  government 
plans  to  open  100  additional  7th  grade 
classes  every  year  and  build  more  labora- 
tories for  high  school  students.  We  also  plan 
to  reorganize  the  currtcultim  to  help  those 
students  who  cannot  afford  further  study 
to  shift  to  professional  or  vocaUonal  train- 
ing branches.  Aside  from  this,  we  will  also 
closely  observe  the  activities  of  private 
schools  and  look  Into  the  capability  of  the 
teaching  staff  by  Initiating  an  active  and 
efficient  Inspection  system  while  backing  the 
development  of  seml-publlc  and  private 
schools.  Concerning  university  education,  the 
government  will  recommend  a  statute  pro- 
viding for  university  autonomy  by  which 
universities  will  be  governed  by  a  university 
management  board. 

A  statute  for  teaching  personnel  will  also 
be  recommended  to  establish  the  value  of 
diplomas  and  to  minimize  the  disparities  In 
salary  scales.  Along  with  this,  curricula, 
teaching  methods,  and  examination  proce- 
dures must  be  reviewed. 

We  should  give  attention  to  the  problem 
of  mass  education  by  establishing  at  least 
one  popular  education  center  In  each  prov- 
ince to  broaden  the  knowledge  of  the  masses 
who,  because  of  lack  of  financial  means  suf- 
fer from  Illiteracy. 

We  should  restore  the  standard  of  ethics 
which  governed  the  relationship  between 
teachers  and  students  and  reinstUl  a  sense 
of  discipline  and  responsibility  so  as  to  create 
a  sane  atmosphere  in  educational  activities. 
As  far  as  problems  of  youth  are  concerned, 
student  boarding  houses,  cafeterias,  medical 
aid  stations,  and  sport  facilities  will  be  reor- 
ganized to  improve  the  lot  of  the  students. 

CXTLTTJRAL    ATFAIRS 


With  the  aim  of  building  a  national  and 
Uberal  culture  the  government  wUl  estab- 
ish  a  national  academy  as  provided  by  the 


Constitution.  This  academy  wlU  be  a  torch- 
light for  the  development  of  national  soli- 
darity and  win  set  a  pace  In  cultural,  literary 
and  artistic  activities. 

The  government  Is  determined  to  Intensify 
the  improvement  of  its  national  cultural  In- 
stitutions in  order  to  open  a  new  era  for 
Viet-Nam  on  its  path  of  rebuUding  the  na- 
tion. 

HEALTH     AND    WELFARE 

In  the  field  of  health,  along  with  the 
renovation  of  existing  hospitals,  we  have  to 
construct  new  general  hospitals  complete 
with  equipment  and  technical  faculties,  we 
have  to  lay  the  foundations  for  efficient  pub- 
lic health  agencies  in  the  rural  areas.  Em- 
phasis must  be  placed  on  improving  the 
treatment  of  patients,  prevention  of  con- 
tagious diseases,  and  providing  at  least  two 
beds  for  everv  1,000  persons.  Instead  of  one 
for  everv  1,000  as  at  present.  The  rtiral  health 
program  win  be  pursued  more  actively. 

REFUGEE    RELIEF 

One  of  the  most  urgent  of  our  social  wel- 
fare problems  is  refugee  reUef.  These  peo- 
ple have  been  forced  to  abandon  their  homes, 
land  and  villages  for  fear  of  massacre  by 
the  communists,  the  heavy  burden  of  con- 
tribution Imposed  on  them  by  the  commu- 
nists and  the  war  pressure  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  North  Vietnamese  regular  soldiers, 
by  the  end  of  November  1967,  refugees 
throughout  the  country  totalled  2,062.960 
persons,  of  which  638,000  people  have  re- 
turned to  their  native  villages  owing  to  the 
pacification  program  and  638,428  were  re- 
settled. However,  786.532  persons  are  stUl  liv- 
ing In  a  state  of  temporary  relocaUon  and 
miserable. 

Along  with  refugee  relief  activity,  the  gov- 
ernment will  also  promote  assistance  to  other 
underprivneged  elements  such  as  war 
widows,  orphans,  and  the  aged.  This  will  re- 
quire us  to  reorganize  or  establish  a  nimiber 
of  basic  social  welfare  organizations  and 
services  with  a  view  to  forming  a  more  equi- 
table and  effective  relief  status.  Juvenile 
delinquents  should  be  re-educated  to  become 
good  citizens. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
We  have  presented  our  programs  of  action 
m  the  fields  of  politics,  foreign  affairs,  miU- 
tary.  Judiciary,  economics,  social  welfare,  cul- 
tural affairs  and  education. 

We  realize  that  at  the  present  national 
Juncture,  a  number  of  emergency  problems 
have  to  be  resolved  as  soon  as  possible  to 
meet  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

The  reorganization  of  the  government 
machinery  must  be  dealt  with  Immediately  in 
order  to  Increase  efficiency  and  serve  the 
population  effectively. 

We  must:  codify  administrative  laws  and 
regulations  and  simplify  complicated  proce- 
dures to  eliminate  opportunities  for  govern- 
ment officials  and  civil  servants  to  cause  trou- 
ble to  the  people;  fix  a  maximum  time  limit 
for  every  service  rendered  by  a  government 
agency.  All  refusals  must  be  supported  by 
solid  reasons.  All  claims  must  be  investigated 
and    satlsfactorUy    resolved    by    a    special 

agencv.  ,     ,  ,, 

Official  business  and  the  statutes  of  civu 
servants  must  correctly  be  applied,  all  Irreg- 
ularities in  nominations,  promotions  or 
punishments  will  be  reconsidered  to  elimi- 
nate abuses. 

Hold  training  courses  for  cadres  and  per- 
sonnel to  raise  efficiency  and  morale.  Neces- 
sary improvement  measures  wUl  be  studied 
at  every  ministry. 

Regarding  the  eradication  of  social  lUs,  the 
government  will  not  use  this  to  promote  It- 
self and  Is  determined  to  eradicate  bad  prac- 
tices and  corruptions  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  bv  ways  of  accurate  investigation, 
severe  and  impartial  verdicts  with  proper  ex- 
ecution to  be  taken  as  examples  for  others. 

However,  along  with  punitive  measures,  the 
government  will  do  Its  best  to  help  fixed- 


salaried  personnel  by  supplying  basic  neces- 
sity good  to  mUltary  personnel  and  civU 
servants,  ,   ,^         „. 

Accordingly,  profiteers  who  exploit,  or  at- 
tempt to  monopolize  the  local  market,  or 
m-ike  their  profits  Ulegally  will  be  punished. 
HooUganism.  robbery,  rape  wUl  be  no  longer 
seen  on  the  streets. 

In  rural  areas,  corrupt  officials  who  bully 
the  people  will  be  removed. 

The  objective  of  the  short-range  program 
is  the  improvement  of  the  people's  Ule.  The 
government  wlU  set  up  special  committees 
having  broad  authorities  to  quickly  look  Into 
aU  problems  concerning  the  people's  dally 
living  conditions  such  as  housing,  water  and 
electricity,  public  roads,  sewers,  rubbish  and 
sanitary  services. 

Efforts  must  be  concei-trated  on  the  im- 
nrov.-^l'>lU  of  the  electricity  distributions 
svstem  which  mu^t  be  carried  out  more  effl- 
c'ientlv  in  order  to  bring  an  early  end  to  the 
cutting  of  electricity  which  Is  a  great  in- 
convenience to   the   people's  daUy  life  and 

activities.  „,.,» 

In    large    cities,    the    water    supply    mutt 
reach  the  oopulous  sections  and  must  con- 
centrate not  only  on  the  Salgon-Cholon  area 
but    also    en    other    developing    cities     The 
streets  In  the  caoit.-il  and  the  national  routes 
must  be  repaired  and  broadened  in  order  to 
meet  the  ever-increasing  demands.  The  slow- 
speed  vehicles  which  cause  traffic  Jams  'wlii 
be  gradually  eliminated  and  those  vehicles 
workers  win  be  oriented  into  useful  produc- 
tion branches.  ^       ,  . 
Uns^inltarv  housing  units  wlU  be  cleared 
one  after  another  following  the  construction 
of  popular  type  houses  in  the  city  suburbs 
to  be  sold  to"  these  inhabitants  who  can  p.^y 
in  msUllments  for  more  well-aired  lodgings. 
The  government  will  gradually  promulgate 
appropriate   measures   to   diminish   the   de- 
bauched aspect  of  the  city,  and  the  excassive 
gip   between   the   life   in   the   city    and   the 
countrvside.  And  between  the  life  in  the  reir 
and  the  frontline.  City  residents  should  limit 
all    luxurious    and    absurd   ways   ol    life   in 
order   to   share    the   sufferings  of   the  rural 
people  and  the  servicemen  who  are  sacrificing 
their  lives  on  the  battlefields. 

Now  the  goverrmient,  with  all  sincerity, 
with  constructive  will  and  love  for  the  peo- 
ple earnestlv  appeals  to  all  those  who  are 
on 'the  other  side  of  the  paraUel.  to  sym- 
pathize in  all  the  sufferings  of  the  father- 
land to  end  all  slaughter  and  return  here  in 
the  order  to  build  together  a  genuinely  free 
and  happy  society  in  this  southern  part  of 
Viet-Nam.  As  for  those  who  still  believe  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  regime  can  bring  about 
prosperity  and  welfare  for  them  they  should 
return  there  to  prevent  the  south  from  a 
destruction  which  Is  of  no  advantage  to 
either  side. 

Before  the  dawn  of  the  second  Republic 
the  government  and  the  entire  South  Viet- 
namese people  anxiously  look  forward  to 
their  fellow  men  bevond  the  parallel,  sharing 
an  sufferings  with  them  who  have  the  same 
Vietnamese  blood. 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen, 
Thanks  to  the  earnest  support  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  ardent  spirit  of  service  of  aU  re- 
sponsible persons,  we  believe  our  program 
of  action  will  bring  fruitful  results. 

Never  reconing  In  the  face  of  continuous 
Bufferings,  the  Vietnamese  have  shown  to 
the  worid  the  Indomitable  will  of  a  people 
making  sacrifices  for  the  Ideals  of  freedom 
and  democracy. 

Now  I  would  like  to  pay  high  tribute  to 
the  combatants  who  have  lost  their  lives  for 
the  cause  of  the  Fatherland,  to  the  boundless 
sacrifices  of  the  entire  people  who  have  ac- 
cepted all  challenges  and  hardships  In  order 
to  buUd  this  peace  of  land. 

With  absolute  confidence  In  the  glorious 
future  of  the  Fatherland  and  In  the  ardent 
patriotism  of  the  people,  the  governxnent 
pledges  to  exert  all  Its  sincerity  and  good  will 
for  the  supreme  Interest*  of  the  country  and 
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the  people  and  earnestly  hopes  the  people 
will  strongly  support  the  government  In  Its 
mission  of  national  construction. 

Before  ending  our  words,  we  would  like  to 
thank  the  war  cabinet  which  during  the  past 
two  years  has  stabilized  the  national  situa- 
tion and  created  favorable  conditions  for  the 
establishment  of  necessary  democratic  basics 
In  order  to  advance  to  this  second  Republic. 


THE  PAUL  STEWART  FAMILY- 
VIETNAM    MAIL  CALL 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
BrinkleyI  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  wa^  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  eve^y 
generation  there  arise  men  who  are  will- 
ing to  accept  the  mantle  of  responsibility. 
Many  such  men  are  moved  by  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  their  loved  ones  and 
their  counti-y:  others  by  an  equally 
ominous  spectre  which  is  more  difficult 
to  define. 

Mr.  E.  Paul  Stewart  cf  Columbus.  Ga., 
exemplifies  this  latter,  more  perspective 
group.  And  these  years  constitute  his 
place  in  history-  because  of  his  reco.?ni- 
tion  of  a  compelling  urgency,  and  his 
sacrificial  effort  to  meet  It. 

For  over  2  years,  since  first  endorsed 
by  Gen.  W.  C.  Westmoreland  in  July  1965. 
the  Paul  Stewart  family  has  dedicated 
itself  to  a  project  now  known  around  the 
world — Vietnam  Mail  Call.  As  a  marine 
in  World  War  11.  Mr.  Stewart  recalls  the 
importance  of  that  necessary  link  be- 
tween the  battlefield  and  home:  the  let- 
ter. Now,  through  his  direction,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  letters  of  cheer,  encour- 
agement, and  love  have  poured  through 
Columbus  to  our  gallant  men  in  Vietnam. 

Now  the  request  is  for  Christmas 
cards — and  the  response  is  overwhelm- 
ing. Bearing  a  simple  address:  Vietnam 
Mail  Call.  Post  Office  Box  3104,  Colum- 
bus. Ga.,  31903,  these  messages  are  pack- 
aged and  mailed  from  Columbus,  home 
of  Fort  Benning,  to  our  men  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Senders  are  requested  to  include 
either  a  stamp  or  a  nickel  to  aid  in  post- 
age in  this  project. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  salut- 
ing this  patriotic  American  and  his  fam- 
ily, who  are  cast  in  a  similar  mold  to  that 
of  the  founders  of  this  countiT  aiid  to 
those  Americans  who  have  since  secured 
that  foundation. 


THE  NEED  FOR  MODERNIZATION 
OF  OUR  MERCHANT  MARINE 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
RooNEY]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  District  2  Marine  Engineer 


of  November  1967,  the  official  publica- 
tion of  district  No.  2  of  the  Marine  En- 
gineers Beneficial  Association.  AFL-CIO, 
recently  published  a  graphic  description 
of  the  floundering  of  the  SS  Panoceanic 
Faith  near  Kodiak,  Alaska.  In  all,  35 
American  seamen  perished  in  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Panoceanic  Faith,  a  C-2 
freighter  built  in  1944.  Any  member  of 
the  executive  or  legislative  brancii  of 
Government  who  questions  the  need  for 
modernization  of  our  once  great  and 
now  woefully  antique  merchant  marine 
should  read  the  following  report: 

The  Co.ist  Guard  has  oflSclally  abandoned 
hope  for  the  three  engineers  and  19  other 
crewmen  missing  In  the  Oct.  9th  sinking  of 
the  District  2-contracted  Panoceanic  Faith. 
Thirteen  bodies,  including  those  of  the  two 
3rd  Assistant  Engineers,  were  plucked  from 
the  North  Pacific  along  with  the  five  sur- 
vivors of  the  disaster. 

The  Panoceanic  Faith  (Panoceanic  Tank- 
ers) sank  amid  heavy  seas  and  strong  winds 
870  miles  southwest  of  Kodiak,  Alaska.  Ac- 
cording to  one  of  the  rescue  ships,  the  water 
temperature  was  41°. 

PRESUMED    DEAD 

The  engineers  missing  and  presumed  dead 
are  Chief  Engineer  Harry  K.  Bradley,  42, 
1st  Assistant  John  M.  Ward  23.  and  2nd 
Assistant  John  Philip  Dunphy.  25.  All  three 
were   District   2   members. 

The  Norwegian  vessel  SS  Vlsund  picked  up 
the  bodies  of  the  other  engineers,  3rd  As- 
sistant J.imes  Bechtold.  21,  and  3rd.  As- 
sistant Robert  E.  Janes,  Jr.,  20.  Both  men 
were  District  1  engineers. 

Capt.  John  F.  Ogles,  the  freighter's  Master, 
reportedly  went  down  with  his  ship. 

According  to  the  survivors,  none  of  the 
ship's  lifeboats  or  life  rafts  were  ever 
launched  The  port  boat  was  to  be  used; 
however,  its  motor  would  not  start  despite 
the  desperate  efforts  of  Chief  Bradley  and 
1st  Assistant  Ward. 

RAITS    DROPPED 

.\fter  the  vessel  sank,  a  Navy  search  plane 
from  Adak.  Alaska,  and  a  C-140  Military 
Air  Command  Jet  Starflghter  dropped  sev- 
eral rubber  life  rafts  to  the  men  bobbing 
In  the  stormy  seas.  Both  planes  remained 
in  the  area  to  direct  rescue  operations  of 
the  half-dozen  ships  and  the  Coast  Guard 
cutters  Dexter  and  Storls  that  were  beaded 
for  the  scene. 

By  the  time  the  ships  had  arrived,  only 
five  survivors  were  found  and  13  bodies  re- 
covered. The  first  vessel  to  arrive,  the  Japa- 
nese freighter  Igaharu  Maru,  rescued  two 
crewmen.  The  Vlsund  then  picked  up  the 
remaining  three  survivors.  It  also  retrieved 
four  bodies.  The  Soviet  ship  Orekhov  was 
able  to  recover  eight  bodies,  and  the  SS 
Bristol  Maru  found  one  body.  The  District 
2-contracted  Steel  Seafarer  (Isthmian)  and 
the  Japanese  ship  Rocky  Maru  also  joined  In 
the  search. 

SEARCH    ENDED 

Coast  Guard  and  Navy  planes  and  the 
Coast  Guard  cutters  continued  search  opera- 
tions until  Oct.  14.  when  the  search  was  ofH- 
clally  ended.  However,  ships  crossing  the 
North  Pacific  have  been  asked  to  continue  to 
look  for  bodies  and  debris. 

A  Coast  Guard  Board  of  Inquiry  Into  the 
loss  of  the  Panoceanic  Faith  was  convened 
on  Oct.  26.  In  San  Francisco.  Testimony  was 
given  by  the  survivors,  the  ship's  agent,  sur- 
veyors, cargo  operating  officials  and  others. 
District  2  West  Coast  Representative  John 
Hay  and  Union  attorney  Ned  R.  Phillips  par- 
ticipated In  the  hearing  on  behalf  of  District 
2. 

Although  definite  conclusions  have  not  yet 
been  officially  released  by  the  Coast  Guard 


Board,  much  In  the  story  of  the  tragedy  is 
clear. 

INSPECTED    BY    ABS 

The  Panoceanic  Faith,  a  C-2  built  m  1944 
was  Inspected  by  the  American  Bureau  or 
Shipping  Surveyors  early  this  summer.  The 
survey  consisted  of  a  bottom  Inspection 
boiler  and  boiler  mountings  inspection  and 
repairs  to  two  cargo  booms.  No  outstandini! 
recommendations  were  made  following  the 
survey. 

Before  leaving  San  Francisco  on  her  fate- 
ful voyage  to  India,  the  ship  took  on  water 
fuel  and  10,269  tons  of  ammonium  sulohati. 
a  fertilizer. 

The  supervisor  at  the  cargo  dock  said  he 
loaded  the  vessel  with  sufficient  cargo  to  per- 
mit an  additional  500  barrels  of  fuel  oil  to 
bring  the  ship  right  up  to  her  marks.  Mobil 
Oil's  supervisor  testified  that,  immediately 
before  departure,  the  ship  took  on  978  bar- 
rels of  fuel  oil,  or  155  long  tons.  If  these  facts 
are  substantiated,  the  possibility  exists  that 
the  ship  may  have  been  overloaded  at  depar- 
ture. 

STARBOARD   LIST 

Survivors  Edward  Johnson.  AB,  and  Oscar 
Wiley.  OS,  agreed  that  the  vessel,  either  at 
departure  or  shortly  afterwards,  developed  a 
list  to  starboard  which  remamed  up  to  the 
sinking. 

On  Oct.  7— two  days  before  the  sinking— as 
the  Panoceanic  Faith  steamed  through 
stormy  seas,  the  tarpaulins  covering  the  No.  1 
hatch  blew  off,  allowing  water  to  enter  the 
hold.  -According  to  survivors'  testimony,  the 
tarpaulins  had  been  in  poor  condition. 

Near  daybreak  on  Oct.  9.  the  ship  radioed: 
"Require  immediate  assistance  from  all  ships 
in  the  vicinity  of  latitude  44  degrees,  45  min- 
utes north;  164  degrees,  35  minutes  west. 
Taking  water  in  hold.  Full  cargo  aboard," 
The  Steel  Seafarer  relayed  the  SOS  to  the 
Coast  Guard  in  Alaska,  putting  the  rescue 
mechanism  into  action. 

CREW   ASSEMBLED 

A  few  minutes  later,  at  about  6  a.m.  ac- 
cording to  Gordon  L.  Campbell,  oiler,  Capt 
Ogles  ordered  the  crew— with  life  preservers 
on — to  assemble  in  the  crew's  mess. 

The  captain  told  his  men  that  their  ship 
was  in  some  trouble,  that  she  had  lost  the 
hatch  cover  for  No.  1  hold,  that  she  was 
taking  water  In  that  hold  and  that  the  :ore- 
peak  was  flooded.  He  assured  the  men,  how- 
ever, that  the  normal  shipboard  routine 
would  be  followed.  Ships  in  the  vicinity  had 
been  alerted  and  were  standing  by  If  needed 
he  added. 

Campbell  said  the  captain  also  revealed 
that  the  difficulty  at  the  moment  was  that 
the  ship  was  heading  Into  the  seas  and  they 
were  encountering  some  steering  problems,  ' 

As  the  captain  spoke  below.  Lewis  E.  Gray, 
OS.  balanced  himself  on  the  sloping  bridge 
as  he  stood  his  morning  lookout  watch. 

HOLD   TAKING   W'ATER 

As  the  watch  progressed  during  the  early 
hours.  Gray  had  noticed  that  the  ship  was 
Increasing  her  list  to  starboard.  When  dawn 
finally  broke  he  could  see  that  the  No.  1 
hatch  had  opened  up  and  the  hold  was  tak- 
ing water.  As  he  watched,  the  seas  swept 
In  over  the  starboard   bow. 

Gray  said  the  captain  had  tried  repeatedly 
during  the  morning  to  turn  the  ship  away 
from  the  sea,  but  was  unable  to  make  the 
manuever. 

As  usual.  Campbell  went  on  watch  in  the 
engine  room  at  8  a.m.  Third  Assistant  Robert 
Janes  also  reported  for  his  watch.  Soon,  1st 
Assistant  John  Ward,  2nd  Assistant  John 
Philip  Dunphy,  3rd  Assistant  James  Bechtold 
and  a  fireman  Joined  the  two  in  the  engine 
room. 

The     growing    starboard     list     eventually 
reached  32°,  Campbell  noted  by  the  engine 
room  clinometer.  It  was  a  "straight  list  .  . 
not  a  roll.  And  we  were  underway." 
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RAGS  ON  CATWALKS 

•The  engineers  had  to  tie  rags  and  put  stuff 
on  the  catwalks  in  order  to  walk  around, 
?h/oller  recalled.  Chief  Bradley  told  his  men 
^abandon  the  engine  room  If  the  list  went 

"'ThfsVarboard  boiler  leaked  severely  during 
the  morning.  Since  leaving  CaUfornla  they 
had  also  been  taking  large  amounts  of  salt 
ITter  in  the  main  condensor.  In  fact.  Camp- 
!ei  sa^d.  two  days  before,  on  Oct.  7.  the 
Sp  had  to  be  stopped  for  several  hours  in 
rough  seas  so  that  the  engineers  could  re- 
nair  the  condensor. 

^  Cimpbell  also  recalled  that  the  engineers 
had  been  working  around  the  clock  and  had 
^a%  problems  ^^nth  the  boilers,  the  feed 
™  and  the  evaporators.  However,  he  said. 
FhPv  had  the  main  unit  delivering  as  much 
oower  as  the  bridge  requested  up  to  the  last 
moment  .a  claim  contradicted  by  a  later 
ladio  message  from  the  ship ) . 

VERY   CRITICAL 

During  the  morning.  Capt.  Ogles  radioed: 
•me  to  continued  gales  and  mounting  seas 
and  swells  and  numerous  repairs  to  boilers 
and  other  engine  room  equipment,  fuel  and 
tater  verv  critical  .  .  ."  and  later.  ".  .  ■  speed 
Tour  knots  .  .  .  boilers,  tubes,  handhole  plates 
eaking  badlv  .  .  .  repairs  impossible  becatise 
of  weatner"  By  late  morning  only  one  boiler 
was  on  the  line.  _        ^  . 

Shortly  before  Campbell  went  off  watch 
Capt  Ogles  ordered  the  men  to  go  to  the  port 
boat  deck  and  remain  there. 

At  noon,  there  was  little  the  men  could 
do  m  the  engine  room.  Campbell  went  up 
to  the  Chief's  office,  where  the  two  men  sat 
and  talked  for  several  minutes.  The  Captain 
entered  and  repeated  to  Chief  Bradley  that 
the  ship  was  still  heading  into  the  sea  and 
that  there  were  still  steering  difficulties. 

Campbell  went  out  on  deck,  where  It  was 
•awfullv  cold,"  The  crewmen  on  the  boat 
deTk  were  calm  .nd  Joking  "We  were  still 
led  to  believe  that  we  would  more  or  less 
step  off  the  deck  of  our  ship  onto  a  boat  or 
onto  another  ship,"  he  recaUed. 

GENERAL    CONFIDENCE 

The  general  confidence  was  such,  in  fact, 
that  Campbell  went  to  his  room,  changed 
clothes,  shaved  and  even  put  on  a  tie  and 
Jacket  under  his  life  preserver. 

At  about  this  time,  the  Soviet  ship  Orekhov 
was  listening  to  the  following  message: 
•Heavy  starboard  list,  unable  to  change 
course  .  seas  and  swells  Intensifying  great- 
ly unable  to  Increase  speed  due  to  boiler 
trouble  .  .  .  unable  to  maintain  lube  oil  suc- 
tion due  to  list." 

By  2  in  the  afternoon  no  rescue  shlpe  had 
arrived  The  captain  then  sent  out  his  last 
message:  "...  very  critical  .  .  .  sinking  .  .  . 
ready  to  abandon  ship." 

FALLS    FROZEN 

The  order  was  given  for  the  engine  room 
personnel  to  come  topside  and.  with  the  rest, 
take  to  the  port  boat.  (It  had  been  decided 
much  earlier  that,  due  to  the  direction  of  the 
sea  the  starboard  lifeboat  could  not  be 
used  )  The  davits  were  swung  out  and  an 
attempt  was  made— for  the  first  time— to 
work  the  falls:  they  were  frozen. 

The  Panoceanic  Faith  now  was  rapidly 
going  under  as  the  men  worked  furiously  to 
lower  the  boat. 

Suddenly  the  bow  of  the  small  boat  fell, 
spilling  the  men  Into  the  sea. 

Campbell  swam  away  from  the  ship  for 
several  minutes.  He  looked  back.  The  Pan- 
oceanic  Faith  was  gone.  The  boat  was  gone. 
Only  a  mass  of  debris  covered  the  sea. 

A  Navy  plane  circled  high  overhead.  Its 
pilot  spotted  "25  to  35"  men  afloat  in  the 
cold  water.  Two  hours  later,  after  con- 
tinuously passing  over  the  area,  he  could 
see  onlv  five  men,  hanging  onto  one  of  the  In- 
fiatable  life  rafts  dropped  earlier  from  the 


aircraft.  (The  Coast  Guard  Hull  Inspector 
told  the  Board  of  Inquiry  this  month  that  he 
had  inspected  and  approved  the  life  pre- 
servers on  board  the  ship.) 

JUMPED    FROM    LIFEBOAT 

Seaman  Lewis  Gray  was  also  thrown  or 
Jumped  from  the  falling  lifeboat  and  was 
now  lying  on  a  hatch  board  he  found  float- 
ing in  the  water.  He  did  not  know  that 
Gordon  Campbell  was  not  far  away  on  a  sec- 
tion of  the  ship's  wooden  canopy. 

The  three  remaining  survivors  huddled  in 
the  rubber  life  raft  with  3rd  Assistant  Bech- 
told and  3rd  Assistant  Janes.  The  two  en- 
gineers would  die  before  the  SS  Visund  and 
other  rescue  vessels  could  reach  the  scene 
that  evening,  more  than  five  hours  later. 

First  Assistant  Ward  and  2nd  Assistant 
Dunphy  were  lost. 

At  the  Coast  Guard  hearings  this  month 
th*e  surviving  flreman-watertender  and  oiler 
praised  the  ability  and  devotion  to  duty  of 
the  Panoceanic  Faith's  engineers. 

The  Chief  Engineer,  they  said,  was  last 
seen  on  the  bridge  of  the  vessel,  standing 
by  with  the  Master. 


THE  PRESIDENT:    WE  MUST 
REMEMBER 


heritage  of  President  Kennedj-  ours  must 
be  an  ever-increasing  zeal  for  his  ideals. 
Bowing  our  heads  in  his  memory  is  not 

enough.  ^    , 

Although  this  man  knew  much  of  pain 
and  sadness  and  disappointment  his 
head  was  seldom  bowed.  His  was  the  up- 
ward look  of  the  optimist  who  placed 
his  faith  in  God  and  looked  to  his  Maker 
for  inspiration.  He  has  left  his  inspira- 
tion with  us  and  in  these  tr>'ing  days 
his  memorv  will  enable  us  to  persevere 
to  be  united,  and  in  the  end  to  prevail 
over  the  foes  of  freedom. 

In  the  writings  of  Dante  we  are  told 
in  a  legend  of  a  final  resting  place  of 
just  rulers.  It  is  said  that  there  is  a 
constellation  named  Aquila  high  m  the 
most  peaceful  heavens.  This  constella- 
tion is  reserved  bright  and  glowing  for 
those  leaders  of  mankind  who  rule  their 
nations  with  justice  for  all. 

On  this  anniversary  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's death  let  us  look  to  that  con- 
stellation that  it  may  be  our  light  and 
guidance  through  these  darkened  and 
troubled  times. 


Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
C.\rey]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  "Wednes- 
day November  22.  we  mark  the  fourth 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  our  late  and 
beloved  President.  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy. ,,.^    ., 

With  a  deep  sense  of  humility  I  com- 
mend his  memory  to  my  colleagues.  Those 
of  us  who  were  honored  to  know  him 
personallv  as  Senator  and  President  and 
leader  of  the  free  world  owe  it  to  our 
contemporaries  not  only  to  speak  of  his 
memoi-y  but  to  continue  to  assess  its  im- 
port on  the  life  and  future  of  mankind. 

There  are  many  among  the  children, 
the  needv,  the  ill  and  the  elderly  who 
simply  refuse  to  believe  that  President 
Kennedy  has  departed.  Perhaps  more 
than  we  know  there  is  truth  in  their 
disbelief. 

jf  we  allow  the  meaning  and  the  mes- 
sage of  the  life  of  President  Kennedy  to 
diminish  or  disappear  from  our  lives  we 
fail  in  the  trust  he  gave  us.  Because  he 
gave  his  life  in  sacrifice  we  must  continue 
to  honor  in  every  way  the  obligation  he 
would  exact  from  us.  That  obligation  is 
for  each  of  us  in  the  human  community 
to  kindle  an  obsession  for  peace,  of  pas- 
sion against  privation,  the  seeking  after 
justice  and  the  pursuit  of  freedom.  These 
were  his  aims  and  his  quest.  For  hiin 
these  were  not  impossible  dreams  and 
therefore  for  us  they  must  be  everlasting 
aspirations. 

On  the  visits  I  have  made  to  the  resting 
place  of  our  President  I  have  noted  the 
solemnity  and  reverence  among  the  men, 
women  and  children  gathered  there  with 
heads  bowed  to  contemplate  the  eternal 
flame  of  President  Kennedy's  youth  and 
grace  and  courage. 
As  Americans  who   hold   sacred   the 


GEN.  LEWIS  B.  HERSHEY 
Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carohna.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Hardy]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tnere  are 
several  thankless  jobs  in  our  Govern- 
ment: one  is  being  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  Secretar>-  of  Defense, 
or  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem and  last,  but  by  no  means  least 
thankless,  is  the  position  of  Director  of 
our  Selective  Service  System. 

Lt  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey  is  one  of 
the  great  administrators  of  our  time^ 

His  fairness,  his  wonderful  wit.  his 
mental  agility,  his  tremendous  ability, 
and  his  willingness  to  listen  to  all  sides 
of  a  problem,  have  earned  him  the  undy- 
ing gratitude  of  those  of  us  who  know 
of    the    trials    and    tribulations    of    his 

office 

The  Director  of  Selective  Service  has 
one  of  the  most  difficult  positions  m  the 
world  From  a  public  relations  viewpoint, 
all  General  Hershey  can  do  is  get  into 
trouble. 

So  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  him  for  his  remark- 
able dedication  to  our  national  defense, 
and  for  the  fantastic  manner  m  which 
he  has  executed  a  law  so  vital  to  our 
security  and  so  close  to  practically  every 
American  home. 

I  know  of  no  man  in  this  Nation  who 
could  do  half  as  well  as  General  Hershey 
has  done  in  his  demanding,  controver- 
Mal  position.  I.  for  one.  would  like  to  say: 
•Thank  vou.  General,  for  the  outstand- 
ing manner  in  which  you  have  served 
vour  Nation.  Those  of  us  who  know  of 
Vour  sincerity,  your  patriotism,  your 
ability,  and  your  dedication,  are  truly 
grateful." 
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PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  KEEPS  HIS 
PLEDGE  TO  INSURE  WHOLESOME 
AIR  FOR  OUR  CITIES 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Murphy]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  Members  know.  President 
Johnson  signed  into  law  today  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967,  the  fourth  bill  passed 
during  his  administration  In  the  con- 
tinuing fight  for  cleaner  air. 

This  new  law  builds  directly  upon  the 
Clean  Air  Act  passed  in  December  1963, 
and  upon  subsequent  measures.  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  under  these  laws 
substantial  progress  has  been  made. 

With  the  help  of  Federal  grants.  State 
and  local  programs  have  been  expanded 
tremendously. 

In  areas  where  dirty  air  crosses  State 
lines,  Federal  abatement  actions  have 
been  begun  and  will  benefit  millions  of 
people. 

More  and  wider  research  has  helped  to 
develop  new  and  improved  ways  to  con- 
trol air  pollution. 

National  standards  for  motor  vehicle 
pollution  have  been  set,  and  car  manu- 
facturers are  meeting  these  standards 
with  the  1968  models. 

And  now,  with  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967,  we  have  a  blueprint  for  an  inten- 
sive effort  to  control  air  pollution  on  a 
regional  basis.  All  levels  of  government 
and  all  segments  of  Industry  are  expect- 
ed to  cooperate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  major  metro- 
politan area  in  the  country  today  with- 
out an  air  pollution  problem.  I  congratu- 
late the  President  on  this  new  step  for- 
ward, and  I  trust  both  government  and 
industry  will  cooperate  with  him  in  this 
crusade  for  cleaner  air. 

This  Air  Quality  Act  is  another  mile- 
stone of  progress  for  urban  America  that 
has  been  achieved  under  the  leadership 
of  President  Johnson. 

It  is  clear  that  no  administration  has 
done  more  for  the  urban  dweller  than 
this  administration.  And  It  is  also  ap- 
parent that  Lyndon  Johnson  is  deter- 
mined to  do  everything  possible  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  In  our  cities 
where  some  70  percent  of  the  population 
now  resides. 

Clean  air  Is  fundamental  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  American  city  dweller. 
In  fact.  I  believe  no  legislation  passed 
this  session  Is  more  fimdamental  to  the 
kind  of  America  we  are  trying  to  build 
today. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  lead- 
ership in  the  enactment  of  this  vital  pro- 
gram. 

COMMUNICATIONS  WORKERS  OF 
AMERICA  PETITION 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  gentleman  from  Termessee  [Mr. 
Fulton  J  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, members  and  friends  of  the  Commu- 
nications Workers  of  America  have  ap- 
parently been  very  busy  in  my  Metropoli- 
tan Nashville-Davidson  County,  Tenn.. 
district  getting  signatures  on  petitions 
to  Congress.  The  CWA  petition  offers  a 
three-point  program  that  covers  major 
problem  areas  in  the  ghettos  of  our 
cities — the  major  area.s  of  job.  hou.sing 
and  education.  CWA  and  those  who  have 
signed  their  petitions  ur.?e  that  more  be 
done  by  Congress  to  prevent  future  riots, 
and  I  think  that  we  as  a  body  should 
sit  up  and  take  notice  that  so  many 
Americans  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
have  the  CWA  program  explained  to 
them  and  then  signed  the  petition. 

In  a  society  where  we  are  all  told  to 
"read  the  fine  print"  before  we  sign  any- 
thing, it  is  a  testimonial  to  the  CWA 
program  that  so  many  of  my  constituents 
have  read  the  fine  print,  and  then  put 
their  signatures  on  the  line.  I  congratu- 
late CWA  for  having  undertaken  this 
mammoth  job,  and  those  who  signed 
their  petitions  for  having  cared  enough 
to  study  the  program.  This  program  is  a 
great  tribute  to  democracy — showing 
that  Americans  care  about  their  Govern- 
ment and  how  it  works. 

The  petition  follows: 

PETmON     TO    THE     CONGRESS     OF    THE     UNITED 

St.^tes     of     America — You     Don't     Like 
Riots?  Well,  Nkither  Do  Wb! 

-Americans  everywhere  agree  that  action 
must  be  taken  now  to  eliminate  the  causes 
which  lead  to  rioting  and  civil  disturbances 
In  our  nation. 

The  recent  lives  lost  and  property  damaged 
In  riots  that  ravaged  our  cities  proved  that 
the  cities  and  states  cannot  carry  the  burden 
alone. 

Only  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  both  the  responsibility  and  authority  to 
pass  the  laws  and  appropriate  the  funds  for 
Jobs,  housing  and  education  needed  now  by 
the  millions  of  Impoverished  Americans. 

History  Itself  has  taught  us  that  where 
these  three  basic  needs  are  left  unmet,  all 
races  are  trapped  In  filthy,  rat-Infested 
ghettos  ripe  for  rioting  or  In  deplorable  con- 
ditions which  are  "deadend."  The  answer  Is 
a  creative,  constructive,  practical  program 
that  win  benefit  all  Americans  directly  or  in- 
directly— not  a  giveaway! 

Therefore,  we,  the  undersigned,  believe 
Congress  must  act  by  providing: 

1.  Jobs:  Put  people  to  work.  As  recom- 
mended by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Technology,  Automation  and  Economic 
Progress,  the  government  should  become  "the 
employer  of  last  resort"  by  providing  public 
service  employment  opportunities  for  work- 
ers who  are  unsuccessful  In  competing  for 
Jobs  In  private  Industry.  This  would  put  every 
American  who  is  able  and  willing  to  work  on 
a  Job. 

2.  Housing:  Slum  housing  In  this  nation 
must  go:  unsafe.  Infested  buildings  must  be 
cleaned  up  or  closed  down  and  decent  shelter 
must  be  built.  Money  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  must  be  spent  carefully  and  effi- 
ciently, and  new  funds  must  be  appropriated 
as  needed. 

3.  Education:  A  policy  should  be  adopted 


and  implemented  to  provide  free  public  edu- 
cation from  pre-kindergarten  up  to  and  la- 
eluding  the  doctorate  level  for  all.  with  only 
ability  and  motivation  serving  as  qualifying 
factors. 

By  means  of  this  petition,  we  make  known 
to  you  that  the  American  public  demands 
the  action  that  is  needed  now  to  solve  the 
problenos  of  the  cities. 

This  petition  sponsored  by  members  of  the 
Communications  Workers  of  America.  AFL- 
CIO.  The  Community-Minded  Union. 


POSTAL  SERVICE  GEARS  FOR  THE 
CHRISTMAS  MAIL  AVALANCHE 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
DuxsKi]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  between 
now  and  Christmas  our  Post  Office  De- 
partment expects  to  handle  more  than 
9  billion  pieces  of  mail.  That  is  about 
as  much  mail  as  the  French  Postal  Serv- 
ice handles  in  an  entire  year. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Post- 
master General  O'Brien,  the  postal  serv- 
ice  is  gearing  up  all  of  its  operations  to 
cope  with  this  tremendous  outpouring 
of  holiday  mail. 

Post  ofiBces  throughout  the  country 
have  been  authorized  to  hire  as  many 
as  148,000  temporary  employees.  Of 
course,  our  dedicated  career  postal  em- 
ployees win  carry  the  brunt  of  the  bur- 
den and  they  will  be  called  on  for  over- 
time duty  so  that  the  use  of  temporary 
workers  wUl  be  kept  to  the  minimum  ex- 
tent possible. 

Mall  headed  for  our  military  personnel 
in  Vietnam  and  in  other  overseas  areas 
is  getting  special  attention.  More  than 
20  million  pounds  of  Christmas  mall  will 
go  to  Vietnam  alone. 

A  half -million  square  feet  of  space  in 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle  is  devoted  to 
handhng  military  mail  for  the  Pacific. 
The  Postmaster  General  has  authorized 
the  hiring  of  more  than  2,700  temporary- 
employees  to  help  process  this  mail 
promptly. 

Most  of  the  mail  for  Vietnam  will  be 
carried  by  air  transportation.  The  Post 
Office  and  Defense  Department  are  co- 
operating closely  to  make  sure  mail 
posted  by  the  suggested  deadlines  will  be 
delivered  by  Christmas. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  give 
wide  publicity  to  the  suggested  dead- 
lines for  both  overseas  and  domestic 
mail.  These  deadlines  are: 

For  servicemen  overseas:  Regular 
mail— December  1  for  letters  and  greet- 
ing cards,  also  gifts  of  5  pounds  or  less; 
airmail— December  11  for  gifts  and  let- 
ters or  greeting  cards. 

For  domestic  mall:  Parcels — for  dis- 
tant States  December  4,  for  nearby 
States  December  13;  Christmas  greeting 
cards  and  letters — for  distant  States  De- 
cember 10,  for  nearby  States  Decem- 
ber 15. 
The  Post  Office  Department  needs  and 
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deserves  the  full  support  of  the  public  in 
it5  effort  to  give  good  mail  delivery  serv- 
ice under  very  trj'ing  conditions. 

-Mail  early  and  use  ZIP  code"  is  the 
Dos'tal  service's  rallying  ci->-  for  a  suc- 
cessful holiday  season,  and  I  hope  and 
trust  the  public  will  cooperate  in  every 
«-av  po.«;sible. 

Postmaster  General  O'Brien  has  said 
his  Department's  objective  is  to  "clear 
the  deck"  by  Saturday  night,  December 
23  I  commend  the  Postmaster  General 
for  the  steps  he  has  taken  to  give  the 
public  and  the  Armed  Forces  outstand- 
ing postal  service  this  Christmas. 


the  respect  of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
He  has  guided  this  agency  through  many 
rough  legislative  battles  and  trials  and 
tribulations  throughout  the  years. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  historj-  will 
record  General  Hershey's  activities 
throughout  the  years  as  one  of  the  great 
men  of  America. 


GEN.  LEWIS  B.  HERSHEY 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
EvERETTl  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  astounded  at  some  of  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  issued  by  various 
individuals  over  the  Nation  relative  to 
Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey.  In  my  opinion 
he  has  been  one  of  the  great  men  of 
America  throughout  the  years. 

The  Selective  Service  System  under 
his  guidance  has  certainly  maintained 


A  CONSTITUENT  POLL 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Eilberg]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  many 
Members  of  this  House,  I  have  sought  the 
opinions  of  my  constituents  on  a  num- 
ber of  questions  that  bother  all  of  us 
today. 

At  this  nth  hour  of  the  first  year  of 
the  90th  Congress,  I  would  not  want  the 
Members  to  go  home  without  having 
something  to  read  and  perhaps  ponder 
over.  Therefore  I  would  like  to  discuss  at 
this  time  my  poll  of  residents  of  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

It  was  sent  into  every  household  in  the 
district,  a  total  of  about  135,000  homes, 
shortly  after  Labor  Day.  As  of  this  mo- 


ment,  returris   are   still   trickling   in.   I 
stopped  counting  at  almost  8.000. 

Obviously,  some  of  the  questions  and 
the  responses  to  them  will  have  no  mean- 
ing to  the  Members  of  this  House  since 
they  deal  with  issues  strictly  important 
to  my  home  district.  Others  will  be  of 
interest  to  those  Members  who  are  more 
concerned  than  others  about  particular 
questions  listed.  For  example,  I  would  ex- 
pect that  the  section  on  constitutional 
questions  may  be  of  greatest  interest  to 
my  fellow  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  same  might  apply  to 
those  listed  under  the  category  of  crime 
control. 

In  an>'  case,  I  list  the  entire  question- 
naire and  the  entire  response  without 
much  more  comment  so  that.  In  addition 
to  outright  answers,  a  number  of  nuances 
and  shades  of  opinion  may  be  discernible 
to  those  Members  who  care  to  look  be- 
yond a  simple  yes  or  no. 

Just  a  word  about  the  nature  of  my 
district.  It  lies  entirely  within  the  city 
limits  of  Philadelphia.  It  Is  one  of  five 
congressional  districts  within  the  city 
limits.  It  can  be  described  as  urban  and 
semlsuburban  in  the  extreme  north 
and  northeastern  sections  of  Philadel- 
phia. It  Is  to  some  extent  more  urbane, 
middle  Income,  and  politically  independ- 
ent than  many  other  districts,  and  It 
numbers  people  of  a  great  many  different 
nationality  groups  and  religious  beUefs. 
The  questions  and  results  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

1  What  IS  your  piesent  view  regarding  U.S.  participation  in  tiie  Vietnam  war? 

(a)  Continue  present  policy -   -_,-••:-■:■;■;• 

(b)  Escalate,  looking  toward  a  quick  and  favorable  end  to  hostilities 

(c)  Gradually  withdraw  support  and  torces.-- - - - 

(d)  Immediately  withdraw  from  all  involvement 

2.  What  policy  do  your  favor  tor  the  United  Stales  in  the  IVIiddle  East? 

(a)  Any  reasonable  economic  or  military  aid  to  Israel - 

(b)  Aid  to  Israel  and  fuendly  Arab  nations- ---. 

(c)  Flexible  diplomacy  based  on  a  realistic  recognition  of  oil 

(d)  l^elianceon  the  United  Nations  O'dy {yc,---".-,;,-li 

3  Should  the  United  States  increase  trade  In  nonstrateeic  goods  with  Communist  bloc  countries? 

<  Do  vnu  favor  the  admlssio«  of  Red  China  Into  the  UN.  at  this  time? ■■j""."r'. ';. — iL"ij" ".;.'. " 

5  Kuinrtorefgraid  involvements  are  among  the  most  controversial  policies  of  the  present  administration.  Would  you- 

(a.)  Continue  the  policy  at  its  present  level? ' 

(b)  Increase  commitments? 

6  I  have%rSVs°yTtTmd"'peace  ambassadors"  lor  the  UnitedNaUons:unde^^ 

patched  to  trouble  spots  immediately.  Do  you  favor  this  proposal? 

CONSTITUTIONAL  QUESTIONS 

7  Proposals  have  been  made  to  change  our  Nation's  method  of  electing  a  President.  Do  you  favor— 

(a)  Retention  of  the  present  electoral  college? 

(b)  Direct  election  of  President? v  y-   '  V  r   ;■ "  i 

8AcoSi,'u^i:nTa:=ynt''rb\Vn'^rS'prd\l^^rc:eaVe^hr^^  


Yes 

No 

Undecided 

1.147 

2,909 

380 

3.824 

1,674 

283 

1.883 

2,286 

301 

1,056 

2.716 

241 

3.062 

1,402 

345 

3.179 

1,517 

357 

1.868 

2,068 

507 

1,570 

2.748 

382 

3.606 

3,253 

469 

2,257 

4,443 

612 

1.289 

2,790 

456 

311 

3.113 

300 

5,322 

709 

313 

(b)  Would  you  i 

elections? - •.  •  - ,'s  ".'■', •; 

(c)  Would  you  favor  it  it  all  Members  were  to  be  chosen  during  a  presidential  year?..     . 

(d)  Would  you  favor  it  if  all  members  were  elected  in  the  middle  of  a  Pfesidentialjerm?^. 


9  Would  you  lavor  a  resolution  seeking  a  constitutional  amendment  to  lower  the  minimum  voting  age  to  IB  years?. 

10  Would  you  favor  a  constitutional  amendment  to  permit  bible  reading  in  public  schools? 

(a)  O'd  and  New  Testaments 

(b)  Old  TeMament  only 

(c)  Voluntary  prayer  only 


CRIME  CONTROL 


11  How  do  you  teel  about  legislation  to  prohibit  wiretapping  and  other  kinds  of  electronic  eavesdropping? 

(a)  Favor  outright  ban        .         '."  , 

(b)  Would  make  an  exception  in  cases  involving  natonal  security  only 

(c)  Would  make  exceptions  in  cases  mvolvng  national  security  and  organized  crime 

12,  In  order  to  control  riots  and  other  disturbances  and  their  causes,  would  you  favor- 

(a)  Greater  penalties  for  offenders? 

(b)  Larger,  specially  trained  police  forces? 

(c)  A  massive  "Marshall  plan"  of  Federal  funds  to  cities? 

(d)  More  efficient  use  of  present  programs,  such  a?  the  war  on  poverty?  «  ,.i„.  H.t.Vrini-  nn'wnu  "faior— 

13,  The  Philadelphia  gun  control  law  is  being  cited  m  Congress  as  an  example  of  an  effective  crime  deterrent.  Do  you  lavor 

(a)  Federal  control  and  regulation  of  the  sale  of  all  firearms? 

(b)  Federal  control  and  regulation  of  the  sale  of  pistols  only? 

(c)  Registration  of  all  firearms? -- 

.4  I  ha^^^^s^tM^^fSnS^  IK^'l^'^eS  Activities  Comm^ 

that  proposal? -- " 


5.663 


1,207 
4,527 
1,781 

4,079 

3,275 
1.004 
1,631 
3,441 

4.200 

732 

2,247 


1,106 
2,572 
5.865 

6.006 
3,973 
2,006 
3.807 

4,341 

927 

4,714 

5,531 

4,116 


1,204 


2,876 
1,015 
2.127 

2.059 

1,938 
3.837 
3,102 
3.573 

1.970 
2,961 
2,205 


3.490 

1.564 
734 

556 
1,087 
2,727 
1.509 

1,852 

3,012 

1,121 

692 

903 


714 


287 
270 
566 

347 

430 
441 
504 
322 

267 
279 
361 


258 
221 
200 

169 
300 
479 
358 

256 
273 

165 
147 

2,036 
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Yes 


No        Undecided 


DOMESTIC  ISSUES 

H.  Oo  you  beli«ve  the  growing  problems  of  air  and  water  pollution  can  best  be  solved  by — 

(a)  Federal  regulation?.,.   ..   

(b)  Incentives  to  private  industry,  sucti  as  tax  credits? '. """"-"I^^IIII^IIII"!"^!!!"^!!!!!"' 

(c;  Regional  cooperation  of  government  and  industry? I"ri"rr^riJJIII" 

(d)  Stringent  local  controls?.-  ""I"IIII'I 

16   Do  you  agree  tfiat  parents  should  be  granted  substantial  fax  credits  for  the  expenses  of  college  education  for  tlielrclilldrBn?..  "''"1111111"""! 

17.  Do  you  favor  my  proposal  to  raise  personal  income  tax  exemptions  from  (he  present  {600  a  year  to  {1,0007 

18.  Regarding  the  U  S.  space  program. 

(a)  Do  you  favor  maintaining  the  present  program  and  timetable? 

(b)  Do  you  favor  a  slowdown  in  spending  and  accomplishments? !.""!'!!!!"" 

(c)  Do  you  favor  winning  the  space  race  even  at  increased  costs? ,,'_ 

19.  Do  you  favor  a  proposal  to  celebrate  all  national  holidays  on  Mondays,  creating  automstic  3-day  holidays? .."''"I"  " 

20.  Do  you  favor  Federal  protection  for  insurance  policyholders  such  as  my  proposal  to  establish  an  agency  similar  to  the  banks'  Federal  Deposit  Insurance" 

Corporation? 

OTHER  MATTERS 

21.  In  our  community,  do  you  favor — 

(a)  Expanded  commercial  use  of  Northeast  Airport?. _ 

(b)  f<ew  State  institutions  on  open  land  near  the  State  hospital  (Byborry)? I."""!!!"IIi]!I  "" 

(c)  Some  form  oi  aid  to  parochial  schools,  within  constitutional  limits? J!""""!!' 

22.  How  would  you  rate  my  performance  as  your  Congressman  so  tar? 

Excellent,  1,722;  good,  3.155;  fair,  326;  poor,  90;  no  opinion,  1,710. 
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U.S.  ARMS  FOR  THE  DEVELOPING 
WORLD:  DILEMMAS  OF  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hamilton]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  ixiint  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
country's  search  for  peace,  we  are  con- 
tinually faced  with  the  paradox  of  sup- 
plying arms  to  those  very  countries  in 
which  we  seek  peaceful  development. 

The  difficult  questions  of  "if,"  "how," 
and  "when"  we  should  supply  the  tools 
of  conflict  to  these  developing  nations 
present  this  country  with  great  foreign 
policy  dilemmas. 

The  complexities  of  these  dilemmas 
were  outlined  in  an  excellent  address  by 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzenbach  before  the  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Relations  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. 

Congress  recently  has  been  debating 
the  Issue  of  supplying  U.S.  arms  for  de- 
veloping nations.  From  reading  the  de- 
bates, it  becomes  evident  that  many  see 
this  question  in  purely  black  and  white 
terms.  The  question  is  not  at  all  that  easy 
to  resolve. 

Mr.  Katzenbach's  speech  is  "must" 
reading  for  all  of  us  in  Congress  who  are 
concerned  with  this  question: 

U.9.    Akms    for    the    Devhxoping    Wobld: 
Dn.EMM.\s  OF  Foreign  Policy 

(Address  by  the  Honorable  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzenbach.  Under  Secretary  of  State,  be- 
fore the  Institute  of  International  Rela- 
tions. Stanford  University.  Stanford.  Calif  , 
November  17,  1967) 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  on  this  magnifi- 
cent campus  on  this  beautiful  peninsula. 

I  am  here  to  discuss  with  you  issues  of 
foreign  policy.  But  if  I  discuss  the  Issues  as 
Under  Secretary  of  State  I  do  not  claim — 
and  I  do  not  want  you  to  think — that  this 
position  gives  what  I  say  special  status  or 
peculiar  wisdom— any  more  or  less  thaj; 
would  if  I  were  once  again  a  ut 
professor. 

Virtually  all  the  information  requlFed  for 
Judgment  on  the  major  Issues  of  foreign 
policy  Is  In  the  public  domain.  So  each  mem- 
ber of  this  audience  can  Judge  them  for  him- 
self with  equal  confidence  or  doubt. 


s  thaiLjt 


We  who  labor  In  the  labyrlnthlan  vine- 
yards of  the  State  Department  are  upon  oc- 
casion accused  of  being  somewhat  grey.  Per- 
haps that  is  because  so  many  of  the  Issues 
we  grapple  with  are  grey,  too,  and  a  bit  diffi- 
cult to  see  through,  like  the  fog  that  drifts 
in  over  the  mountains  north  of  here. 

.And  that  even  includes  the  issues  sur- 
rounding that  other  less  happy  peninsula 
across  the  Pacific  that  so  many  of  you,  like 
so  many  of  us,  are  so  deeply  concerned  about. 

You  may  recall  Geoffrey  Taylor's  little 
limerick  about  Samuel  Butler: 

"  'I  think.'  thought  Sam  Butler, 
•Truth  ever  lies 
'In  mean  compromise.' 

What  could  be  subtler, 

Than    the   thought    of   Sam   Butler?" 

Please  don't  get  worried.  I  am  not  going  to 
lecture  you  on  moral  relativism,  the  morality 
of  relatives— Including  parents — or  the  rela- 
tivity of  morals. 

But  I  do  want  to  make  the  point  that  the 
more  closely  one  examines  a  subject,  the 
more  one  realizes  how  penetratingly  subtle 
Sam  Butler's  dictum  really  Is.  It  is  then  that 
one  sees  that  what  looked  so  obviously,  so 
clearly,  so  transparently  and  correctly  to  be 
Truth  with  a  capital  '"f"  may  be  a  good  deal 
meaner  and  more  complicated  on  detailed 
examination. 

Pure  truth  seems  particularly  elusive  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy.  For  here  we  must, 
on  any  given  issue,  Juggle  staggering  arrays 
of  slippery,  constantly  changing,  variables: 
competing  Interests  and  views  abroad,  com- 
peting Interests  and  views  at  home,  and  an 
Intricate  network  of  differing  interpretations 
binding  them  all  together.  We  must  do,  as 
well,  a  lot  of  guesswork  on  the  probable 
course  of  future  events. 

In  dealing  with  any  issue  we  are,  of  course, 
guided  by  that  broad  and  durable  set  of 
democratic  ideals  which  have  always  directed 
American  policy.  But  it  Is  one  thing  to  have 
a  guiding  set  of  principles  or  aspirations.  It 
is  another  to  apply  them  to  the  particular 
foreign  policy  problem  that  arises.  For  In 
each  case  the  options  open  to  us  may  be 
sharply  curtailed  by  the  actions,  objectives, 
and  desires  of  sovereign  countries  which  are 
beyond  our  control  and  often  even  our  in- 
fluence. 

It  Is  important  to  remember  that  we  are 
not  the  only  country  In  the  world  with  dom- 
estic problems.  For  some  peculiar  reason  all 
those  other  countries  we  deal  with  seem  to 
have  their  problems,  too.  So  It  is  not  enough 
to  Judge  an  Issue  simply  on  what  appears 
to  be  its  merits.  One  has  to  keep  in  mind  as 
well  how  people,  both  here  and  abroad,  per- 
ceive it.  And  it  Is  not  unusual  to  find  the 
leader  of  a  foreign  country  who  might  agree 
with  you  about  the  wisdom  of  a  particular 
course  of  action.  But  If  he  went  ahead  and 
acted  on  it.  his  government  could  not  sur- 
vive. 


Considerations  of  this  kind  as  much  as  our 
own  desires  are  the  determinants  of  our 
policies.  And  it  is  In  the  context  of  these 
restraints  that  our  policies  must  be  ham- 
mered out. 

Often  someone  will  say — "Well,  If  such 
and  such  a  country  won't  do  what  we  like, 
let's  Just  cut  off  our  aid."  What  they  don't 
realize  is  that  such  a  step  would  not  only 
be  offensive,  but  self-defeating.  Our  ultimate 
purpose — peaceful  evolution  and  develop- 
ment— Is  hardly  served  by  action  which  can 
only  bring  about  the  reverse  results. 

There  is,  therefore,  often  no  direct  road 
leading  to  our  most  cherished  foreign  policy 
objectives.  And  such  roads  as  do  exist  are 
hazardous  and  pockmarked.  Each  fork 
presents  new,  dark  and  murky  choices.  At 
times  (when  conditions  are  worst)  the  prin- 
ciples we  pursue  at  the  road's  end  may  be 
only  dimly  perceived  or  may  get  lost  entirely. 
By  suggesting  some  of  the  complexities 
that  go  into  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy, 
I  am  not  trying  to  dismay  or  disillusion  tlie 
younger  members  of  this  audience.  Probably 
the  most  impressive  thing  about  this  genera- 
tion of  students  Is  their  great  faith  in  tradi- 
tional American  ideals  and  their  restless 
activism  in  pursuing  them. 

Too  many  previous  college  generations 
were  content  to  line  up  secure  Jobs  and  ar- 
range safe  lives. 

But  the  restlessness  and  activism  of  stu- 
dents today  is  to  be  commended  rather  than 
derided — if  it  bespeaks  a  deep  and  unselfish 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation  and 
the  fundamental  issues  before  us — which,  I 
hope,  it  does. 

But  I  ask  this:  In  your  active  pursuit  of 
your  Ideals  entertain  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  path  you  have  chosen  Is  the  only 
one.  Do  not  accept  slogans  as  solutions.  And 
be  willing  to  acknowledge  that  those  of  us 
who  wrestle  with  the  issues  on  a  daily  basis 
are  delimited  by  harsh  choices — not  the 
choices  we  would  like  to  have,  but  the  Im- 
perfect choices  forced  on  us  by  a  real  and 
Imperfect  world. 

u 

I  think  the  best  way  to  drive  home  what  I 
am  saying  Is  to  take  a  concrete  example.  I 
have  chosen  what  I  think  Is  a  particularly 
striking  one:  the  difBcult  question  of  if.  how, 
and  when  we  should  supply  arms  to  develop- 
ing countries. 

What  we  would  like  to  see  happyen  Is  sim- 
ple enough.  We  would  like  to  see  these  coun- 
tries spend  their  scarce  resources  on  domestic 
development  and  economic  progress  rather 
than  frittering  them  away  on  expensive  mili- 
tary equipment.  In  President  Johnson's 
words,  the  resources  being  put  Into  arms  all 
around  the  world  "might  be  better  spent  on 
feeding  the  hungry,  healing  the  sick  and 
teaching  the  uneducated". 

There  are  other  reasons  I  can  cite  why  we 
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.ou'd  in  principle,  oppose  the  acquisition 
Sarins  bv  developing  countries: 
°\nv  arms  buildup,  once  begun,  takes  on  s 
ii  d^amlc.  shape  and  logic.  It  gets  easily 
*f  of  hand.  The  acquisition  of  new  arms 
n  one  country  leads  to  demands  for  new 
n,dDment  by  Its  neighbors,  whether  for  rea- 
'll^o7  prestLe,  national  pride,  or  simply  to 
S^ln  "^'^  ^^y  '''  ^  "  satisfactory 
1S''the"arms  made  available  to  de- 
Joping  countries,  with  their  fragile  political 
^tftutlons,  may  undermine  democratic  gov- 
Sents.  may  encourage  nUUtary  coups,  or 
may  shore  up  military  dictatorships. 

^ird  the  tension  resulting  from  an  arms 
race  in'  an  area  may  Increase  the  power, 
stature  or  belligerency  of  a  nation's  military 

Klltngm^  out  all  these  neat  principles 
and  arguments,  however,  we  are  stm  forced 
?^  examine  how  they  can  be  usefully  and 
responsibly  applied  In  given  instances. 

Let  us  take  three  areas  of  the  world— the 
Indian  sub-continent,  the  Middle  East  and 
Utln  America  as  case  studies  and  see  where 

we  come  out. 

Ill 


Case  Number  One:  The  Indian  sub-con- 
tinent Few  areas  of  the  world  exist  where 
the  case  for  arms  limitation  seem  more  com- 
DeUmg  Arms  escalation  by  either  India  or 
Pakistan  is  considered  a  threat  to  Its  secu- 
rity by  the  other. 

ilelations  between  the  two  countries  are 
made  more  difBcult  by  the  facts  of  geography. 
Their  territories  are  intertwined  and  Isolated 
from  the  rest  of  Asia  by  the  world's  most 
formidable  chain  of  mountains.  Until  Com- 
munist China's  forays  over  the  border  in 
1962  India  had  virtually  discounted  any 
threat  to  its  security  other  than  that  from 
Pakistan. 

United  States  military  assistance  to  the 
sub-continent  dates  back  to  the  mld-1950'8. 
Initially,  It  was  confined  to  Pakistan— as  part 
of  a  worldwide  strategy  of  support  for  non- 
Communist  countries  on  the  perimeter  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Mainland  China. 

After  1962.  when  India  was  attacked  by 
Red  China,  we  acceded  to  Indian  requests 
for  limited  military  assistance— taking  care 
to  limit  our  aid  to  equipment  required  for 
defense  of  its  northern  frontier. 

When  the  long-standing  feud  over  Kashmir 
burst  into  open  war  two  years  ago.  we  ended 
all  deliveries  of  military  equipment.  We  have 
not  resumed  grant  materiel  assistance  to 
either  country.  We  have,  In  fact,  terminated 
our  Military  'Assistance  Advisory  Group  In 
Pakistan  and  our  Military  Supply  Mission 
m  India.  We  have  not  sold— and  do  not  plan 
to  sell— lethal  military  equipment— fighter 
aircraft,  tanks  or  artillery,  for  example. 
Furthermore,  we  have  tried  to  Induce  major 
arms  suppliers— the  Soviet  Union.  United 
Kingdom,  France  and  Western  Germany— to 
follow  similar  restraints. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  agreed  to 
resume  the  sale  of  spare  parts  on  equipment 
previov.slv  furnished  by  the  United  States— 
on  a  carefully  restricted  case  by  case  basis 
when  we  are  convinced  that  doing  so  will 
reduce  milltarv  budgets.  This  may  seem  a 
paradox— but  "it  Is  a  very  important  factor 
to  keep  in  mind. 

The  truth  Is  that  we  cannot  prevent  these 
countries  from  acquiring  equipment  they 
consider  essential  to  their  own  defense.  If 
we  refuse  to  provide  spare  parts  for  such 
equipment  we  have  furnished  them  at  some 
point  in  the  past,  they  have  two  choices 
open  to  them— to  buy  these  spare  parts 
through  unofficial  channels— there  exists  a 
black  market  for  arms  and  spare  parts— 
or  to  scrap  the  United  States  equipment  al- 
together and  buy  new  equipment  from  some 
other  source— Europe,  Communist  China  or 
the  Soviet  Union.  Thus,  either  way  they  will 
spend  many  times  what  they  would  have 
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=pent  in  buvlng  from  the  United  States. 
And  'should  we  bow  out  entirely  as  supplier— 
by  even  refusing  spare  parts  for  what  they 
consider  eouipment  vital  to  their  security— 
our  ability  to  exercise  restraint  would  be 
greatly  reduced. 

'  What  does  the  future  hold  for  an  arms  lim- 
itation agreement  on  the  Indian  sub-conti- 
nent? ,  ,  .,,, 
Despite  our  efforts,  major  obstacles  still 
stand  in  the  way  of  agreement.  Tension  over 
Kashmir  continues.  After  the  Tashkent  Dec- 
laration of  January  1966,  with  both  India 
and  Pakistan  foreswearing  the  use  of  force 
in  future  dealings,  we  expected  an  improve- 
ment in  relations,  and  a  settlement  of  out- 
standing political  differences.  Hopes  on  both 
counts  have  not  so  far  been  fulfilled. 

Secondly,  both  India  and  Pakistan  view 
the  acceptable  force  levels  of  the  other 
power  very  differently.  India  believes  It  must 
be  strong  enough  to  hold  off  both  incur- 
sions bv  Communist  China  and  an  attack  by 
Pakistan.  Pakistan,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
not  take  Indian  claims  of  a  Chinese  military 
threat  very  seriously,  and  is  therefore  un- 
\yllllng  to  see  India's  military  strength, 
already  numerically  superior,  further 
increased. 

Third  other  nations  have  resumed  de- 
livery of  military  supplies— the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  Kingdom  to  India.  Commu- 
nist China  and  various  European  countries 
to  Pakistan. 

Clearly,  then,  the  problems  of  arms  control 
on  the  Indian  subcontinent  are  not  given  to 
easy  answers.  And  equally  clearly,  our  own 
policy  is  not  the  determining  factor  In  this 
situation. 

Nevertheless,  we  will  continue  to  search 
for  ways  to  prevent  an  arms  spiral  in  South 
Asia.  We  will  continue  to  use  all  the  suasion 
and  leverage  at  our  command  to  this  end. 
And  we  will  also  continue  to  give  our  full 
support  to  the  United  Nations  effort  serving 
this  same  purpose.  And  if  that  sounds  pretty 
routine,  you  tell  me  the  easy  answer. 


Case  Number  Two:  At  times,  withholding 
arms  serves  neither  the  cause  of  peace  nor 
of  stability.  This  Is  demonstrated  by  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

In  this  troubled  area  our  historic  purpose 
has  also  been  to  search  for  arms  limitations. 
Our  efforts  to  establish  an  international 
framework  toward  this  end  began  In  1948. 
after  the  first  Arab-Israeli  war.  In  1950  this 
effort  bore  fruit  In  a  tripartite  declaration 
bv  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  France,  and  a  Near  East  Arms  Coordi- 
nating Committee  was  established  to  moni- 
tor arms  shipments.  Western  efforts  were 
brought  to  a  halt,  however,  when  the  Soviet 
Union  began  large-scale  arms  shipments  to 
the  area  in  1955. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  remained  the  single 
major  factor  In  the  mid-Eastern  arms  scene 
ever  since.  Our  several  efforts  in  recent  years 
to  revitalize  the  Coordinating  Committee  did 
not  meet  with  success. 

Over  the  past  12  years,  the  USSR  has 
provided  well  over  $2  billion  worth  of  mili- 
tary equipment  to  countries  of  the  Mid- 
East.  It  was  first  to  introduce  heavy  tanks 
and  bombers  into  the  area. 

The  military  imbalance  threatened  by 
the=e  Soviet  deliveries  caused  the  other  coun- 
tries in  the  area  to  seek  military  aid  In  the 
West  Even  so,  most  Western  arms  going  to 
the  Middle  East— both  to  Israel  and  mod- 
erate Ar^b  states— came  from  European  na- 
tions not  the  United  States.  Only  in  a  few 
cases  have  we  provided  United  States  equip- 
ment—where It  seemed  essential  to  do  so  to 
help  friendly  governments  provide  for  their 
own  defense. 

The  Arab-Israeli  war  in  June  made  mat- 
ters worse.  We  immediately  suspended  ship- 
ments  to   both   Israel  and  the  Arab  states. 


hosing  that  other  countries  would  match 
our  Vistralnt.  Once  again  our  hopes  were 
disappointed.  , 

The  Soviets  not  only  replaced  a  major 
part  of  the  arms  lost  by  the  Arab  states,  they 
also  began  offering  arms  to  those  Arab  states 
with  which  we  have  had  long  and  friendly 
ties  This  development  forced  us  to  resuine 
rmlted  and  selected  arms  deliveries  to  the 
area   under   agreements  concluded   prior  to 

the   hostilities.  x,,Hrtie 

Our  future  arms  policy  towards  the  Middle 
East  will  rest  on  two  factors— the  wtlLng- 
ness  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  countries 
to  exercise  restraint,  and  the  principle  of 
disclosure.  On  June  19.  the  PresJdent  pro- 
posed that  the  United  Nations  ask  its  mem- 
bers to  report  all  shipments  of  arms  to  the 
area.  Unfortunately,  this  proposal  ha.s  not 
vet  been  accepted.  But  It  Is  ^^^^^^^\}^^l 
adequate  Information  be  available— both  to 
countries  within  the  are.i  and  to  the  major 
powers  wlthout-to  pieclude  the  risk  of  m^- 
calculation  that  could  add  fuel  to  an  arms 
race  and  lead  to  renewal  of  hostilities. 


I  now  come  to  Case  Number  Three:  Latin 
America.  Obviously  the  need  ^o/^«pen6Ue 
arms  by  Latin  American  countries  Is  not 
ereat  Thev  are  protected  against  conven- 
llonal  military  threat  by  ^Ide  oceans  and 
the  security  arrangements  under  the  Kio 
Treaty  There  are  a  few  national  rivalries 
and  boundary  disputes,  to  be  sure  but  they 
hardly  Justify  large-scale  defense  forces  No 
significant  incident  has  occurred  in  the 
hemisphere  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  that 
was  not  quietly  controlled  by  Inter-Amerlcan 
peacekeeping  machinery. 

The  principal  threat  to  the  nations  of  this 
continent  Is  not  external  but  lnternal--of 
Castro-sponsored  and  supported  subversion 
and  insurgency.  But  the  proper  response  to 
this  threat  Is  essentially  quicker  and  better 
economic  development. 

Actually,  the  Latin  American  record  on 
arms  is  a  good  one.  Viewed  In  "latlon  to 
total  budgetary  expenditures  or  GNP,  Latin 
American  defense  expenditures  are  among 
the  lowest  m  the  world.  In  relative  terms, 
hemispheric  defense  budgets  have  declined 
by   some   50   percent   over   the   last   twenty 

^^I^e  rate  of  modernization  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can armed  forces  has  also  been  far  lower 
than  that  of  other  regions.  Few  warships 
have  been  added  by  Latin  American  navies 
in  recent  years.  The  number  of  operational 
fighter  squadrons  has  declined  from  219  to 
19  And  Latin  America's  total  annual  out- 
lay; for  milltarv  equipment  are  less  than 
$200  million- which,  for  those  of  you  who 
enjoy  comparisons.  Is  about  half  the  annual 
cost  of  the  New  Ycrk  police  department. 

At  Punta  del  Este  last  spring,  the  Latin 
American  Presidents  pledged  themselves  to 
seek  further  reductions  In  defense  expendi- 
tures. Recently,  Chile's  President,  Eduardo 
Frei  proposed  renewed  efforts  to  achieve  an 
arms  limitation  agreement  for  all  of  Latin 
America. 

We   have   encouraged  this   trend   and.   by 
any  reasonable  standard,  our  policy  of  Umlt- 
me  arms  In  Latin  America  has  been  a  great 
success.    We    have    been    able    to    convince 
Latin  American  leaders  that  their  external 
threat   was  minimal   and   that   they   should 
Bive   their   major   attention  to   Internal   se- 
curity and  economic  and  social  development. 
As  elsewhere,   however,   our   power  to  in- 
fluence the  decisions  oi  sovereign  nations  has 
its  limits.  We  cannot,  even  if  we  would  like 
to   dictate  to  them  what  their  policy  should 
be    Our  influence  is  limited  to  our  power  to 
persuade:  and  our  ability  to  persuade  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  good  will,  the  confidence 
and  trust  we  enjoy  with  the  leaders,  govern- 
ments and  people  of  these  countries. 

If  a  country  is  convinced  that  Its  security 
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Is  threatened  and  judges  Its  arms  require- 
ments differently  than  we  do,  our  ability  to 
affect  its  decisions  is  very  limited. 

A  case  in  point  Is  the  controversial  sale  of 
fighter  aircraft  to  Latin  America. 

Most  tighter  aircraft  now  in  Latin  America 
are  over  ten  years  old.  Because  these  coun- 
tries have  followed  a  conservative  re-equip- 
ment policy  at  our  urging,  they  now  face  a 
problem  of  obsolescence  and  deterioration 
which  they  regard  as  acute.  The  choice  they 
face  is  to  forego  lighter  aircraft  altogether — 
or  to  replace  them  with  available  aircraft  of 
a  more  advanced  sophisticated  type. 

Several  Latin  American  governments  are 
now  considering  whether  to  purchase  new, 
more  advanced,  fighter  aircraft.  Their  mili- 
tary commands  are  concerned  about  main- 
taining professional  standards  and  training. 
They  believe  they  require  aircraft  for  coun- 
terinsurgency  operations.  And  they  are  trou- 
bled, as  well,  by  the  problem  of  keeping 
abreast  of  a  rapidly  advancing  field  of  tech- 
nology— a  technology  which  also  has  civilian 
applications. 

We  are  still  considering  the  situation  that 
would  arise  should  these  countries  decide  to 
acquire  aircraft. 

Some  Congressmen  feel  we  should  refuse 
to  authorize  the  commercial  sale  of  sophisti- 
cated fighter  aircraft  to  Latin  America.  They 
believe  that  we  should  not  take  part  In  any 
program  which  diverts  the  scarce  resources  of 
these  countries  from  pressing  social  needs. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  may  well  prove  that 
the  sale  of  United  States  aircraft  on  com- 
mercial terms  is  the  preferable  alternative  in 
light  of  our  overall  objectives.  For  the  ques- 
tion Is  not  susceptible  to  any  simple  or  ob- 
vious solution. 

It  may  be  Impossible  for  us  to  prevent  the 
Latin  American  governments  from  acquiring 
sophisticated  aircraft  they  have  decided  to 
buy.  If  we  refuse  to  sell,  they  can  buy  in 
Western  Europe.  Furthermore,  the  United 
States  has  an  aircraft,  the  Northrop  F-5, 
which  meets  their  needs.  The  alternative  to 
the  P-5  are  planes  of  far  more  advanced  de- 
sign and  far  greater  expense.  Their  Introduc- 
tion Into  Latin  America  would  escalate  arms 
spending  in  that  region  to  a  new  and  much 
higher   level. 

In  these  three  cases,  then,  you  have  the 
dilemma  of  foreign  policymaking  neatly  pre- 
sented. Adhering  too  rigidly  and  unswerv- 
ingly to  wh.it  Is  our  basic  policy— to  avoid 
the  supply  of  e.xpenslve  and  sophisticated 
military  equipment  to  developing  coun- 
tries— might,  in  fact,  help  to  defeat  the  aims 
of  our  policy.  This  Is  the  paradox — but  one 
example  of  the  paradoxes  and  complexities 
we  dally  face. 

Each  of  the  three  situations  I  have  dealt 
with  has  its  own  problems.  Its  own  reqtilre- 
ments.  Its  own  constraints. 

Such  Is  the  manner  In  which  foreign  pol- 
icy Is  made.  Pew  foreign  policy  principles 
hold  their  validity  In  all  Instances.  How 
could  they  possibly,  in  a  world  as  diverse  and 
complex  as  this  one?  So  each  problem  must 
be  considered  separately,  yet  everyone  must 
be  related  to  every  other. 

Unthinking  adherence  to  any  principle  or 
doctrine,  no  matter  how  noble,  not  only 
can  be  self-defeating,  It  can  defeat  the  un- 
derlying ultimate  purpose  of  the  principle 
Itself. 

I  ask  that  you  ponder  these  matters  when 
you  consider  these  problems  yourselves.  Take 
a  hard  look  at  the  dilemmas.  Don't  adhere 
too  easily  or  to  doggedly  to  an  abstrac- 
tion. For  It  Is  only  when  the  abstraction  Is 
applied  to  specific  situations  of  choice  that 
It  Is  put  to  the  test. 

This.  In  essence.  Is  the  ethical  problem  I 
tried  to  draw  for  you  at  the  beginning,  when 
I  talked  about  the  color  grey.  We  may  aU  get 
a  bit  greyer  as  we  get  older.  Perhaps  It  Is 
because  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to  see 
how  often  the  Issues  take  on  tbat  hue. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
PRODUCT  SAFETY 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Staggers]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tiie  request  of  the  gentlemaji 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
President  John.son  put  his  signature  on 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  estab- 
lishing a  National  Commission  on  Prod- 
uct Safety.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year. 
the  President  recommended  this  step  to 
Congress  in  his  consumer  message,  and 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  the 
joint  re-solution  in  the  House.  In  the 
months  ahead,  the  National  Commission 
on  Product  Safety  will  conduct  a  thor- 
ough, factfinding  study  of  the  whole 
problem  of  product  safety.  After  the 
study,  the  Commission  will  make  a  re- 
port to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress, with  whatever  recommendations 
seem  appropriate. 

This  well-thought-out  approach  to  the 
problem  of  product  safety  is  based  on 
two  premises. 

First.  Although  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  effort,  both  public  and  private,  on 
behalf  of  product  safety,  the  record 
clearly  .shows  that  there  is  much  more 
to  do  before  our  homes  can  be  considered 
as  safe  as  we  would  like  them  to  be. 

Second.  Before  we  plunge  into  action, 
we  need  to  know  a  lot  more  than  we 
presently  know  about  the  complex  legal 
and  technical  issues  involved  in  assuring 
safety  for  the  users  of  household  prod- 
ucts. The  National  Commission  on  Prod- 
uct Safety  will  give  us  that  foundation 
of  knowledge.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  consumer  legislation  enacted  in 
recent  years,  and  some  people  may  think 
that  every  type  of  product  is  presently 
covered  by  one  law  or  another.  To  as- 
sure that  there  would  be  no  duplication 
in  the  work  of  the  Commission,  there- 
fore, the  joint  resolution  exenipts  prod- 
ucts which  have  come  under  recent  con- 
gressional scrutiny.  This  will  permit  the 
Commission  to  focus  its  energies  on 
P'oducts  which  pose  a  possible  hazard 
and  which  are  not  included  in  other  leg- 
islation of  this  type.  In  my  view,  we  can 
all  feel  that  we  have  done  our  duty  in 
the  public  interest,  taking  as  much 
action  as  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
situation  warrants.  I  congratulate  the 
President  for  recommending  this  step, 
and  I  congratulate  the  Congress  for  fol- 
lowing through. 


UNFOUNDED    CHARGES    BY    OPPO- 
NENTS OF  WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Edw.^rds]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemaji 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mj 
Speaker,  it  is  diflacult  to  keep  up  with  all 
of  the  unfounded  charges  made  by  op. 
ponents  of  the  war  on  poverty,  about  ail 
sorts  of  alleged  misconduct  attributed  to 
local  antipoverty  workers.  The  oppo! 
nents  would  have  us  believe  that  among 
other  things,  antipoverty  workers  were 
responsible  for  urban  riots,  although  it  ij 
now  becoming  generally  recognized  that 
they  have  had  exactly  the  opposite  ef- 
fect of  "cooling"  situations  that  might 
have  led  to  riots  had  it  not  been  for 
their  sane  counsel  and  often  courageous 
action. 

Another  common  type  of  charge  was 
made  here  in  this  House  last  week,  and 
received  national  publicity.  Through  thl^ 
charge,  the  American  people  were  led  to 
believe  that,  during  last  Tuesday's  elec- 
tion, John  Robinson,  a  field  supervisor 
for  the  Arlington,  Va.,  community  action 
program,  was  engaged  in  illegal  election- 
eering on  behalf  of  Democratic  Party 
candidates.  He  was  charged  with  hand- 
ing out  Democratic  sample  ballots,  and 
verbally  instructing  Negro  voters  how  to 
vote.  He  was  painted  as  a  sinister  sort  of 
fellow,  mysteriously  writing  down  the 
name  of  each  voter. 

These  are  not  charges  to  be  taken 
lightly,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  OEO  car- 
ried out  an  immediate  investigation  to 
determine  the  facts.  The  facts  show  that. 
once  again,  the  charges  were  completely 
unfounded.  Mr.  Robinson  did  not  hand 
out  any  kind  of  literature,  he  did  not 
instruct  anyone  how  to  vote,  and  he  did 
not  in  any  way  represent  any  political 
party. 

The  facts,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  as  follows: 

Mr.  Robinson  was  working  at  the  polls 
for  the  Green  Valley  Civic  Association, 
as  he  has  dene  for  the  past  5  or  6  years. 
The  civic  association  is  nonpartisan.  It 
does  not  endorse  candidates. 

During  last  Tuesday's  election,  Mr 
Robinson  kept  a  list  of  registered  voters, 
who  in  Virginia  have  no  party  desicna- 
tion.  His  job  was  to  check  off  those  vot- 
ers who  appeared  at  the  polls,  so  the  civic 
association  could  contact  those  who  had 
not  voted  and  urge  them  to  do  so.  Con- 
tacting of  people  who  had  not  voted,  and 
driving  them  to  the  polls  was  done  by 
other  members  of  the  civic  as.sociation, 
and  not  by  Mr.  Robinson  or  any  other 
member  of  the  Arlington  community 
action  staff.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Robinson  was  the  only  member  of  the 
Arlington  community  action  staff  who 
was  on  annual  leave  from  work  on  elec- 
tion day. 

So  once  again.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pic- 
ture Given  to  the  American  people,  of 
poverty  workers  using  Federal  funds  for 
all  sorts  of  un.savory  activities  proves  to 
be  untrue.  Instead,  we  find  a  lifelong 
resident  of  Arlington,  volunteering  his 
own  time  to  a  civic  association  in  a  non- 
partisan effort  to  stimulate  a  large  voter 
turnout.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  picture 
of  American  democracy  at  work.  It  is  in 
the  best  traditions  of  our  local  election 
process. 

The  community  action  program  can  be 
proud  that  it  has  attracted  people  who 
were  contributing  their  time  to  nonpar- 
tisan support  of  the  election  process. 
even  before  the  war  on  poverty  began 
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fiut  the  community  action  program  de- 
Ses  neither  the  credit  nor  the  blame 
^Mr  Robinson's  personal  volunteer 
Lork  on  election  day.  The  Arlington  com- 
munity action  program  simply  had  no 
^iTwhatsoever  in  last  Tuesday's  elec- 

'^Mr  Speaker,  the  American  pubUc 
would  be  better  served  if  their  Repre- 
Ztatives  in  Congress  who  are  opposed 
w  the  war  on  poverty  simply  said  so  and 
voted  accordingly.  Then  their  constitu- 
ents could  decide  whether  they  were  be- 
^ne  represented  accurately  on  one  of  the 
ereat  issues  of  our  time.  Neither  the  poor 
nor  the  rest  of  the  public  are  well  served 
bv  misinformation  which  obscures  the 
real  issues  before  us,  and  subtly  takes  the 
place  of  a  straightforward  stand  on  anti- 
poverty  legislation. 


PRESIDENT    JOHNSON    SIGNS    THE 
CLEAN   AIR  BILL  INTO  LAW 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr 
Edwards]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  no  secret  that  the  air  many 
Americans  must  breathe  is  dirty  and  un- 
healthy In  scores  of  our  cities,  the  air 
carries  tons  of  pollutants.  It  scars  build- 
ings corrodes  machinery.  It  sharpens  the 
pain  of  asthma,  bronchitis,  emphysema. 
Aided  by  freaks  of  weather,  it  causes 

death.  ^     ,  ... 

Manv  Americans  are  trying— wltn 
help  from  President  Johnson  and  Con- 
gress—to clean  up  the  air.  More  than 
120  local  programs  are  operating.  Car 
manufacturers  are  equipping  1968  mod- 
els with  devices  to  cut  down  sharply  the 
dirty  air  caused  by  exhausts. 

The  Federal  Government  itself  Is 
spending  more  than  $25  million  this  year 
to  fight  air  pollution.  By  Executive  order. 
Federal  ofBcials  are  controlling  sources 
of  dirtv  air  at  Federal  facilities.  In  nine 
areas,  officials  are  working  to  abate  air 
pollution  that  crosses  State  lines. 

But  these  efforts  are  not  enough.  As 
President  Johnson  told  the  Congress 
almost  10  months  ago: 

Federal  action  alone  cannot  master  pollu- 
tion. The  States,  cities,  and  private  Indtistry 
must  commit  themselves  more  fully  .  .  .  to 
America's  struggle  against  poisoned  air 


The  Congress  heard  him  well.  With- 
out a  dissenting  vote  on  the  floor,  it 
passed  the  Air  Quahty  Act  of  1967.  The 
bill  called  on  States  to  set  air  quality 
standards  as  guides  for  Government  and 
industry.  It  put  new  emphasis  upon 
regional  action  against  dirty  air. 

And  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
signed  that  bill  into  law.  I  congratulate 
the  President  and  the  Congress  upon 
this  significant  step  toward  cleaner  air 
for  all  Americans.  I  am  confident  that 
with  this  new  law  we  can  work  effec- 
tively to  reach  the  goals  set  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  for  clear  air  in  a  healthy 
America. 


LETTER  TO  GENERAL  HERSHEY 
Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Ed- 
wards] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr     EDWARDS    of    CaUfomia.    Mr. 
Speaker,  much  has  been  said  In  recent 
weeks  about  the  incompetencies  that  are 
being  evidenced  by  the  actions  of  Gen- 
eral Hershey.  I  am  pleased  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California.  John  E.  Moss,  has  seen  fit  to 
inform  the  general  that  indeed  the  time 
has  come  for  his  "honorable  discharge" 
from  the  position  which  he  is  no  longer 
fit  to  hold.  When  a  person  becomes  so 
self-important  that  he  uses  the  power 
of  his  ofiace  in  violation  of  the  very  Con- 
stitution which  he  has  pledged  to  uphold, 
then  he  has  reached  the  point  of  total 
incapacity  to  perform  the  responsibilities 
placed  upon  him.  That  is  the  case  with 
General  Hershey. 

I  am  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  insert 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  copy  of  the 
letter  which  was  sent  to  General  Hershey 
by  my  colleague: 

Congress  of  the  Unfted  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  B.C.,  November  17. 1967. 
Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey, 

National  Director.  Selective  Service  System, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  General  Hershet:   Were  It  not  for 
its  serious  Implications,  I  would  be  tempted 
to  submit  as  the  joke  of  the  year  your  recent 
statement  that  vou  are  ■not  much  on  usurp- 
ing the  law  and  the  Constitution." 
What  nonsense !  , 

Your  October  26  "recommendations  to 
local  Selective  Service  Boards  concerning 
reclassiflcatlon  procedures  can  only  serve  to 
underscore  once  again  your  callous  disregard 
and  contempt  for  the  law,  the  Constitution, 
and  the  rights  of  Americans. 

In  the  spring  of  1966,  I  exchanged  corre- 
=poudence  with  you  In  an  effort  to  ascertain 
what  possible  legal  basis  you  could  have 
for  vour  endeavors  to  use  the  draft  machinery 
to  stifle  freedom  of  speech.  That  correspond- 
ence showed  that  you  are  utterly  without 
leeal  authority  to  do  so. 

I  had  hoped— naively,  it  would  seem— that 
vou  would  be  guided  by  the  decision  which 
the  U.S.  Court  of  -Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit  rendered  on  January  30.  196/,  in 
Wolff  v  Se^ecfiie  Service  Local  Board  No. 
16  et  al..  holding  that  "it  Is  not  the  function 
of  local  boards  In  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem to  punish  registrants  by  reclassifying 
them  1-A  because  they  protested  as  they 
did  over  the  Government's  Involvement  In 
Vietnam."  You  are  unable  to  say  that  you 
did  not  know  of  this  court  ruling,  hec&nsel 
<;pecilicallv  called  it  to  your  attention,  both 
in  mv  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Bepr^entatlves  on  February  13,  1967,  page 
3302,  and  in  correspondence. 

I  cannot  comprehend  how  a  person  In  your 
position  could  exhibit  so  blatantly  a  total 
lack  of  understanding  of  fundamental  demo- 
cratic principles. 

At  the  very  time  that  you  proclaim  you  are 
"not  much  on  usurping  the  law  and  the  Con- 
stitution," you  have  arrogated  to  yourself  the 
authority  to — 

1  Suspend  statutory  exemptions; 

2  Act  as  judge  and  jury  in  determining 
whether  a  person  Is  Innocent  or  guUty  of 
violating  a  law:  and 


3.  Utilize  SelecUve  Service  System  machin- 
ery to  blackmail  coUege  students  and  others 
Into  "conforming." 

The  Wolff  decision  established  the  right  oi 
a  draftee  to  appeal  to  the  courts.  Various 
legal  organizations  are  already  offering  as- 
sistance to  persons  reclassified  or  prosecuted 
under  vour  new  policy.  The  Wolff  decision 
makes  it  eminently  clear  that  the  courts  will 
invalidate  any  actions  taken  by  local  draft 
boards  to  Implement  your  arbitrary  "sug- 
gestion." But  the  waste  of  time  and  money 
which  wUl  be  incurred  by  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  registrants,  the  unnecessary 
encumbering  of  already-overcrowded  court 
dockets,  and  the  hardship  to  many  American 
boys  who  may  be  harassed  under  your  di- 
rective, are  totallv  indefensible. 

The  vlndlctlveness  which  characterizes 
vour  periodic  "recommendations"  concerning 
"draftee-protesters  makes  It  abundantly  clear 
that  you  are  now  unqualified  to  direct  the 
Selective  Service  System.  For  the  good  of  our 
country.  It  is  now  time  for  your  Honorable 
Discharge.  I  urge  that  you  immediately  re- 
sign. 

Sincerely, 

John  E.  Moss. 
Member  of  Congress. 


MEDICAID  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
CoHELAN]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   COHELAN.   Mr.  Speaker.   I  was 
gratified  to  learn  today  of  the  decision 
of  the  California  Supreme  Court  uphold- 
ing a  lower  court  ruling  that  recent  cut- 
backs in  the  California  medicaid  pro- 
gram were  in  violation  of  statutes  passed 
by  the  State  legislature  in  1965  and  1967. 
This  decision  will  allow  this  program 
to  continue  to  bring  much-needed  medi- 
cal care  to  1.300.000  CaUfornians 

The  California  forn>  of  the  medicaid 
program,  known  as  medical,  was  one  of 
the  best  in  the  country,  and  it  had  been 
progressing  rapidly  toward  the  aim  of 
makine  available  dignified,  comprehrn- 
sive  medical  care  for  all  who  needed  it. 
regardless  of  their  financial  position. 

I  am  hopeful  that  in  light  of  the  su- 
preme court  decision  the  California  Leg- 
islature and  the  Crovernor  will  act  to 
keep  the  program  progressing. 

This  progress  is  essential  to  the  more 
than  1  million  beneficiaries  of  medical. 
And  it  is  also  necessary  to  the  continued 
support  of  the  Federal  Government, 
which  pays  half  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram through  it5  matching  grants. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
decision  of  the  supreme  court  in  this 
case  is  a  tribute  to  the  idea  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  legal  services  program  spon- 
sored by  the  OfiQce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity as  a  part  of  the  war  on  poverty. 
Without  this  program,  and  in  particular 
viithout  the  able  work  of  the  Calif orma 
rural  legal  as.sistance  program  which 
initiated  this  suit,  the  case  might  never 
have  been  decided.  Poor  people  have  not 
had  lav^Ters  in  the  past,  and  thus  they 
have  not  been  able  to  use  the  courts  to 
provide  the  check*  and  balances  which 
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our  system  contemplates.  It  is  a  sigTi  of 
hope  for  the  poor  that  cases  like  this 
can  be  brought  to  coui-t — and  won. 


SELF-HELP  IN  AFRICA— FOREIGN 
AID  APPROPRIATION 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
CoHEL.AN]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  Easter  recess  last  spring,  I  made  a 
trip  to  Africa  with  several  other  Members 
of  the  House.  Our  main  purpose  was  to 
review  the  use  of  funds  from  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association — 
IDA — for  economic  activities  in  Africa,  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  renewal  of 
funds  for  the  IDA.  In  addition,  we  talked 
to  the  President  of  the  African  Develop- 
ment Bank,  who  has  requested  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  a  proposed  special  fund,  and 
we  inspected  AID-funded  projects  In 
Africa. 

While  in  Africa,  I  was  pleased  to  note 
several  indications  of  major  .<;elf-help 
undertakings  by  the  principal  recipients 
of  our  economic  assistance.  We  were  told 
that  Tunisia  is  cutting  back  its  planned 
investment  program  and  promoting  a 
rigorous  stabilization  program  in  an  ef- 
fort to  improve  its  balance  of  payments 
and  bring  its  internal  economic  situation 
back  under  control.  Ghana's  new  govern- 
ment, following  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  advice  on 
solution  of  the  economic  problems 
created  by  the  Nkrumah  regime,  recently 
devalued  the  national  currency,  cut  the 
budget  sharply,  and  is  discontinuing 
many  projects  which  have  proved  to  be 
economically  unwise,  despite  the  political 
costs  of  discharging  many  employees. 
Liberia  continues  to  restrict  national  ex- 
penditures in  accordance  with  the 
austerity  program  necessary  to  service 
its  debt.  All  of  these  measures  indicate  an 
encouraging  sense  of  fiscal  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  African  nations. 

As  we  are  deciding  upon  the  foreign 
assistance  program  for  fiscal  year  1968, 
I  think  ,ve  might  all  k'-ep  in  mind  both 
this  emergent  fiscal  reliability  and  an 
anecdote  originating  from  our  stopover 
in  Kenya.  The  congressional  delegation 
spent  an  afternoon  in  the  Kenyan  Par- 
liament. When  we  entered  the  room, 
which  is  equivalent  to  our  owti  House 
Chamber.  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that. 
despite  the  obvious  British  influence,  the 
room  had  a  distinctively  African  atmos- 
phere To  my  surprise,  I  learned  that 
the  building  had  been  constructed  with 
funds  raised  by  the  public  from  entirely 
voluntary  contributions. 

Several  points  may,  I  think,  be  drawn 
from  this  event.  It  clearly  suggests  that 
the  Kenyan  people,  citizens  of  a  fledgling 
nation,  recognize  the  importance  of  their 
national  legislature.  The  fact  that  the 
legislative  chamber  reflects  the  heritage 
of  those  who  work  in  it  indicates  their 


respect  for  the  values  of  national  tradi- 
tion and  pride — a  fact  sometimes  ignored 
in  the  daily  press  stories  from  Africa. 
Most  important,  however,  I  think  that 
the  origin  of  the  Kenyan  Parliament 
Building  shows  that  the  people  them- 
selves are  aware  that  sacrifice  and  hard 
work  are  the  indispensable  elements  of 
progress  and  success.  These  things — re- 
spect for  the  national  traditions  of  those 
we  aid,  their  own  and  our  sacrifice  and 
hard  work,  self-help,  progress — are  also 
of  vital  importance  to  the  foreign  assist- 
ance program. 

As  the  President  has  said: 

Self-help  Is  the  Ufeblood  of  economic  de- 
velopment. No  sustained  progress  Is  possible 
without  It.  Aid  provided  as  a  substitute  Is  aid 
wasted  .  .  ,  The  act  will  make  it  clear  that 
the  development  Job  Is  primarily  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  developing  countries 
themselves.  In  no  case  will  the  tJnlted  States 
imdertake  to  do  for  any  country  what  it 
should  do  for  Itself. 

It  is  obvious  that  many  aid  recipients, 
like  the  Kenyans,  are  making  the  sac- 
rifices necessary  for  development.  I  urge 
my  colleagues'  support  for  adequate  for- 
eign aid  appropriations  when  the  bill  re- 
turns from  conference,  in  order  that  the 
efforts  of  these  underprivileged  people 
may  not  go  unassisted — for  self-help 
alone  is  not  enough. 

Under  permission  granted,  I  Include 
with  my  remarks  some  excerpts  from 
a  pamphlet  by  the  Kenyan  Minister  of 
Economic  Planning  and  Development, 
Tom  Mboya.  We  met  with  the  Minister 
for  an  hour  while  in  Nairobi,  and  found 
him  both  articulate  and  stimulating.  I 
believe  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
will  find  his  observations  on  foreign  aid 
and  economic  development  helpful  and 
provocative,  and  urge  them  to  consider 
the  following  excerpts  from  "A  Develop- 
ment Strategy  for  Africa": 
Excerpts  From  "A  Development  Strategy 
FOR   Africa" 

THE    FtTTtmE    OP    AID 

The  present  status  of  aid  today  holds  no 
promise  for  the  future.  Optimistically  It 
means  gently  rising  per  capita  incomes  to 
achieve  for  the  very  poor  countries  perhaps 
$200  per  annum  by  the  end  of  the  century; 
it  means  rising  debts  and  perennial  balance 
of  payments  problems;  It  means  continu- 
ously falling  terms  of  trade  and  continued 
barriers  to  the  sale  of  Industrial  products;  it 
means  no  escape  from  the  abyss  of  primary 
production. 

This  future  cannot  be  regarded  with  com- 
placency anywhere  In  the  world  today.  It  Is 
a  future  that  Is  unacceptable,  unstable  and 
unrealistic.  But  that  future  will  not  be 
changed  unless  the  urgency  of  change  today 
is  recognized  and  the  wheels  of  motion  un- 
locked. It  is  no  longer  enough  to  exaggerate 
our  meagre  accomplishments  and  to  disre- 
gard the  enormous  problems  that  remain 
unsolved.  We  have  a  choice  which  is  really 
not  a  choice  at  all — we  can  wait  for  the 
debacle,  we  can  sit  Idly  by  while  our  hopes 
and  aspirations  turn  Into  despair;  or  we  can 
recognize  the  signs  and  initiate  a  construc- 
tive and  co-operative  programme  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  poor  countries  of  the  world 
to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  the  rich  and 
the  poor.  The  generation  ahead  will  be  de- 
cisive— we  either  solve  this  problem  or  set 
the  stage  for  world-wide  turmoil  and  catas- 
trophe. 

In  one  sense  we  seek  a  world-wide  revolu- 
tion In  values  and  priorities;  In  a  financial 
sense,  however,  we  need  only  a  minor  change. 


To  achieve  either,  the  problem  of  uneven 
development  throughout  the  world  must  be 
seen  as  a  world  problem  and  not  as  a  case  of 
charity  to  the  poor.  Both  the  urgency  and 
the  enormity  of  the  problem  must  be  appre- 
ciated and  the  spending  priorities  in  devel- 
oped  nations  readjusted  accordingly.  Today 
the  world  is  spending  well  over  $150  billion 
per  annum  on  the  actual  or  potential  de- 
struction of  lives  and  property  as  compared 
with  the  capital  transfer  from  rich  to  poor 
countries  of  atiout  $10  billion  per  year.  The 
cold  war  and  ideological  differences  account 
for  the  bulk  of  the  world's  defense  spending 
These  are  Issues  which  therefore  reduce  de- 
velopment capital  and  at  the  same  time  put 
pressure  on  developing  countries  to  take 
sides. 

We  in  the  developing  nations  are  not  in- 
terested in  a  blind  commitment  to  one  side 
or  the  other.  The  problem  of  development 
transcends  such  Issues.  The  developing  na- 
tions in  Africa  have  made  their  approacli 
clear^a  mixed  economy  with  room  for  both 
public  and  private  Investment  but  with  gov- 
ernment policy  a  deciding  factor  in  promot- 
ing growth  and  ensuring  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  income.  Tae  Ideological  debate 
Is  essentially  Irrelevant.  In  any  event,  a  con- 
cern with  it  should  not  disguise  the  fact  that 
the  growing  breach  today  is  the  gap  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor  nations.  Solve 
that  problem  and  we  can  all  play  intellectual 
games  together. 

The  distortion  of  values  that  leads  the  de- 
velop>ed  world  to  spend  over  $150  billion  per 
annum  on  defence  Is  to  be  deplored — but  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  quickly  or  drastically 
changed.  What  a  dream  world  to  Imagine 
that  Bimi  being  transferred  annually  as  de- 
velopment capital  to  the  developing  nations 
It  Is  true  that  the  poor  nations  need  a  mas- 
sive Infusion  of  capital  to  put  them  on  the 
road  to  rapid  growth,  but  a  massive  Infusion 
to  them  is  a  pittance  to  the  advanced  coun- 
tries. Another  $10  billion  per  annum  Is  a 
massive  Increase  in  capital  which  would 
double  the  present  net  flow.  Yet  that  In- 
crease is  only  6  per  cent  of  the  world's  de- 
fence expenditure  and  a  bare  0  8  per  cent 
of  the  gross  national  product  of  the  wealthy 
nation.';. 

If  the  urgent  needs  of  the  developing  na- 
tions are  to  be  met.  the  advanced  countries 
must  themselves  accept  a  different  Image 
of  foreign  aid  and  see  capital  flows  to  devel- 
oping countries  in  true  perspective.  "Aid" 
has  the  unfortunate  connotation  of  a  gift 
whose  donor  receives  nothing  In  return  ex- 
cept perhaps  the  biblical  satisfaction  of  being 
a  "good  Samaritan".  A  good  share  of  aid  is 
not  a  gift,  however,  and  much  of  that  which 
is  labelled  by  O  E.C.D.,  "Grants  and  Grant- 
like Contributions"  is  not  for  development 
purposes  but  rather  is  Intended  for  military 
aid.  The  term  covers  also  subscription  capital 
furnished  to  multilateral  organizations,  sales 
for  recipients'  currencies  and  loans  repay- 
able In  recipients'  currencies. 

The  developing  nations  do.  however,  have 
a  major  responsibility  to  slow  the  rate  of 
growth  of  their  populations  through  appro- 
priate family  planning  programmes.  An  im- 
portant reason  for  the  more  rapid  rates  of 
growth  of  per  capita  incomes  in  the  ad- 
vanced countries  is  the  slower  rates  of 
growth  of  their  populations — for  example, 
in  Europe.  0,9  per  cent  per  annum  and  in 
North  America  1,7  per  cent.  In  constrast  pop- 
ulations in  developing  areas.  In  which  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  population  already  live, 
are  growing  much  more  rapidlv — for  exam- 
ple, 2,3  per  cent  In  Africa  and  Asia  and  2.8 
per  cent  In   Central   and   South  America. 

Increased  emigration  of  less  skilled  labour 
would  also  ease  development  problems,  but 
immigration  barriers  in  advanced  countries 
are  too  firmly  rooted  and  entrenched.  The  de- 
veloping nations  cannot  hope  to  solve  their 
problems  by  sending  abroad  the  Illiterate, 
unskilled    and    unemployed    thus    enabling 
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^entlallv  the  same  output  to  be  shared 
Song  fewer  people.  Indeed  Immigrat  on 
!f°ier=  can  todav  be  hurdled  only  by  the 
r^iatlvelv  well  trained  and  educated.  Thus 
he  developing  nations  with  their  limited  re- 
InuTce<;  are  subsidizing  the  advanced  nations 
Whenever  hi<jhlv  trained  people  educated  at 
the  expense  of  developing  countries  eml- 
erate  to  richer  countries, 

\nd  much  of  the  Income  created  in  the 
de'-eloping  nations  Increases  the  demand  for 
consumer  goods  Imported  from  abroad^  In- 
deed much  of  the  potential  growth  of  the 
richer  nations  Is  conditional  on  a  rapidly 
irro'wing  external  demand.  That  condition  can 
L  created  at  verv  little  cost  In  the  develop- 
ing areas  of  the  world  in  which  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  population  now  lives. 
A  small  investment  today  will  pay  handsome 
returns  in  the  future.  It  is  now,  however,  an 
essential  ingredient  of  any  formula  to  expand 
the  flow  of  development  capital  that  the 
richer  countries  perceive  correctly  their  own 
stake  in  doing  so.  Expanding  the  flow  of  de- 
velopment capital  is  clearly  a  matter  of 
mutual  interest  and  benefit.  Indeed,  so  long 
as  resources  are  under-utilized  In  any  part 
of  the  world,  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the 
level  of  material  welfare  anywhere. 


A     STRATEGY     FOR     AFRICA 

The  logical  next  step  would  be  to  outline 
the  specific  problems  of  each  of  the  major 
developing  areas  of  the  world,  to  propose 
positive  programmes  for  aileviiUing  them, 
and  to  suggest  procedures  for  mobilizing  the 
required  manpower  and  capital.  It  would  be 
presumptuous  for  me  to  undertake  this  kind 
of  assignment  for  Asia  or  Latin  America,  and 
indeed  I  hesitate  to  do  so  for  Africa  with 
whose  problems  I  feel  some  affinity  and  fa- 
miliarity. I  will,  however,  attempt  some  ten- 
tative soundings  and  offer  some  preliminary 
sketches  of  these  matters  as  they  relate  to 
the  African  developing  area. 

We  need  a  Marshall  Plan  for  Africa,  a  mas- 
sive infusion  of  manpower  and  capital.  Ad- 
mittedly, the  situation  of  Africa  today  differs 
in  many  respects,  as  I  will  point  out,  from 
that  of  Europe  after  World  War  II,  but  the 
imaginative  concept  and  vigorous  approach 
are  readily  adaptable.  The  Marshall  Plan  in- 
volved a  capital  movement  20  years  ago  of 
nearly  $14  billion  from  only  one  country 
over  a  three-year  period.  80  per  cent  of  It 
being  outright  grants.  Since  then,  gross  na- 
tional product  in  the  rich  nations  has 
doubled  and  all  of  the  countries  in  that  cate- 
gory are  eligible  to  assist  Africa,  perhaps  none 
more  than  the  European  countries  which 
benefited  so  directly  and  greatly  from  the 
original  Marshall  Plan,  and  which  also  were 
the  colonizers  of  Africa.  It  is  for  us  in  Africa 
to  identify  our  problems,  to  prepare  a  com- 
prehensive, co-ordinated  and  integrated  pro- 
gramme suited  to  the  specific  needs  of  Africa, 
and  to  interest  the  advanced  nations  in  the 
implementation  of  that  programme. 

There  are  today  in  Africa  39  independent 
countries  as  compared  to  four  prior  to  1950— 
South  Africa,  the  tJnlted  Arab  Republic.  Li- 
beria and  Ethiopia— and  ten  prior  to  1960.  In 
the  Development  Decade  Itself,  therefore,  29 
African  nations  have  emerged  from  colonial 
rule  to  political  independence,  and  the 
struggle  to  eliminate  colonial  and  fascist 
domination  of  our  people  is  not  yet  over. 

The  belated  achievement  of  independent 
status  by  so  many  African  states  is  the  major 
reason  why  a  massive  development  pro- 
gramme In  Africa  Is  so  essential  today.  It  also 
explains  why  development  needs  In  Africa 
differ  In  so  many  ways  from  requirements  in 
other  developing  parts  of  the  world.  These 
differences  mean  that  a  development  pro- 
gramme in  Africa  must  be  especially  designed 
to  solve  our  problems.  Indeed  many  of  the 
global  policies  and  institutional  arrange- 
ments that  now  govern  the  distribution  of 
development  capital  were  created  before 
Africa  threw  off  the  yoke  of  colonialism,  and 
in  many  ways  are  better  fitted  to  the  needs 


of  the  older  developing  nations.  New  policies 
and  institutions  may  be  needed  to  achieve 
more  rapid  development  In  Africa. 

Developing  areas  in  Africa  shared  with 
Asia  the  rather  doubtful  distinction  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Development  Decade 
approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  population 
lived  in  areas  where  per  capita  Incomes  were 
less  than  $100  per  annum,  while  only  4  per 
cent  of  the  Latin  American  population  lived 
in  countries  this  poor.  Between  1960  and 
1964,  however,  according  to  O.E,C.D,  esti- 
mates, production  in  less  developed  Africa 
has  grown  at  only  4  per  cent  per  annum  while 
Latin  America  achieved  4,4  per  cent.  Asia. 
4,9  per  cent  and  the  Middle  East.  6.7  per  cent, 
Africa  is  therefore  not  only  among  the  poor- 
est of  developing  areas  but  Is  also  making 
the  slowest  progress.  It  will  take  the  massive 
and  co-ordinated  effort  of  which  I  speak  to 
achieve  a  more  presentable  record.  The 
achievement  of  independence  by  29  African 
nations  since  1959  is  the  first  major  step  In 
that  direction. 

The  problems  of  achieving  Independence 
and   building   national    unity    and    political 
stability    have    occupied   some    of   our   best 
minds  so  that  it  is  only  now  that  we  can  con- 
centrate on  our  economic  problems.  We  have 
had    to    reorganize    and    in    some    cases    to 
create  government  and  tax  structures  suit- 
able to  independence,  to  find  equitable  means 
for  accommodating  minority  groups,  to  over- 
come the  fears  and  pessimism  of  domestic 
and  foreign  investors  and  to  prevent  flights 
of  our  precious  capital.  I  would  not  suggest 
that  all  of  these  problems  are  finally  solved, 
but  I  do  feel  that  the  time  has  come  when 
we  must  co-ordinate  our  efforts  in  a  major 
pursuit  of  economic  development,  Africa  con- 
tains 20  per  cent  of  the  world's  land  area 
and  9  per  cent  of  the  world's  population  but 
it  has  been  estimated   that  80  per  cent  of 
our  natural  resources  potential  and  90  per 
cent  of  our   potential   of  human   resources 
have  yet  to  be  realized.   Our   people,   fresh 
with  Independence,  are  eager  to  advance.  We 
must  use  that  eagerness  for  development  if 
It  is  not  to  degenerate  Into  disappointment 
and  despair. 


THE  RICH  VERSUS  THE  POOR?— OR 
WILL  IT  BE  FOREIGN  AID? 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  liiat 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
CoHELAN]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temixire.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
Yoi'k  Times  and  the  President  of  the 
World  Bank  have  recently  termed  the 
1960's  a  "decade  of  disappointment"  for 
the  lesser  developed  nations  of  the  world. 
These  observations  are  based  in  large 
part  on  the  failure  of  the  developed  in- 
dustrialized countries  to  devote  signifi- 
cant shares  of  their  -wealth  to  assisting 
the  less- developed  nations.  The  United 
States,  despite  an  internationally  fa- 
vored goal  of  devoting  at  least  1  percent 
of  its  gross  national  product  for  foreign 
aid,  has  this  year  devoted  only  a  little 
more  than  half  of  this  figure. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  this  reluctance 
to  provide  assistance  may  stem  from  the 
attitude  that  foreign  aid  is  a  giveaway- 
humanitarian  and  helpful  to  its  recip- 
ients, but  still  a  giveaway— bringing  little 
benefit  to  the  donor.  However,  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  clear  to  even  larger 


numbers  of  people  that  foreign  aid  is 
vital  to  the  preservation  of  peace  in  the 
world  and  ultimately  to  the  security  of 
this  counti-y. 

Mr.  Woods  of  the  World  Bank  recently 
reiterated  the  point  when  he  argued 
that  the  major  threat  to  the  world  today 
is  not  differences  in  ideology  between 
East  and  West,  but  the  "wide  disparity 
between  living  standards  of  the  rich 
countries  of  the  north  and  the  poor 
countries  of  the  south." 

Following  Mr.  Woods"  views,  the  New 
York  Times  on  November  15  announced 
its  view  that — 

Until  Congress  takes  more  seriously  the 
threat  to  American  security  posed  by  the 
world  poverty  gap.  the  prospects  for  in- 
creased development  aid  will  remain  poor. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  take  the  time 
to  read  this  provocative  and  sobering 
editorial;  which  I  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Decade  of  Disappointment 
For  all  the  poverty  that  still  stalks  the 
slums,  Americans  today  enjoy  an  average  per 
capita  income  of  more  than  $3,000  a  year, 
an  unprecedented  level  of  affluence  that  is 
rising  rapidlv  toward  an  estimated  $4,500  per 
capita  a  vear  bv  the  end  of  the  century.  In 
contrast,  "more  than  two  billion  people  in  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  today 
barely  exist  on  average  annual  Incomes  be- 
low $250,  At  the  present  slow  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth,  many  of  them  will  be  lucky 
to  have  added  $50  to  their  annual  Income  by 
the  vear  2000. 

The  annual  increase  of  $40  billion  in  the 
United  States  gross  national  product  Is  only 
slightly  less  than  the  total  gross  national 
product  of  al!  of  Africa  or  of  India,  a  nation 
with  two  and  a  half  times  America's  popula- 
tion. Yet  the  annual  foreign  assistance  of 
the  United  States  and  other  rich  nations  to 
the  struggling,  underdeveloped  world  has 
fallen  from  a  promised  1  per  cent  of  national 
income  to  below  six-tenths  of  1  per  cent; 
the  ratio  continues  to  drop,  although  the 
need  for  aid  and  the  abUlty  to  absorb  It  are 
increasing. 

These  are  some  of  the  stark  statistics  that 
lie  behind  World  Bank  President  George  D. 
Woods'  warning  that  the  hopeful  Decade  of 
Development  once  promised  for  the  nineteen- 
sixtles  has  degenerated  into  a  Decade  of  Dis- 
appointment pointing  toward  disaster. 

Mr,  Woods,  a  hard-headed  former  invest- 
ment banker,  has  been  pleading  for  years 
with  increasing  urgency  for  substantial  in- 
creases in  development  aid  from  the  rich 
nations.  But  tlie  diminishing  effectiveness  of 
his  pleas  can  be  seen  in  this  year's  United 
States  foreign-aid  budget— a  modest  Admin- 
istration request  that  is  being  slashed  to  new 
lows  bv  a  hostile  Congress, 

To  try  to  reverse  this  drift  the  World  Bank 
chief  has  proposed  formation  of  an  interna- 
tional committee  of  experts  to  assess  devel- 
opment results  to  date.  These,  he  asserts, 
have  not  been  as  inconsequential  as  many 
think.  His  goal  is  to  plan  the  more  inten- 
sive future  effort  which  the  crisis  demands 
and  the  developed  nations  can  afford.  Such 
a  study,  similar  to  one  undertaken  before 
the  Marshall  Plan  was  launched,  could  be 
useful  in  refocuslng  world  attention  on  the 
scope  and  nature  of  the  problem  and  the 
tools  available  for  its  solution. 

But  the  basic  problem  is  one  of  national 
priorities  in  the  rich  naUons.  Mr,  Woods 
argues  persuasivelv  that  the  main  threat  to 
the  world  todav  no  longer  springs  from  ideo- 
logical differences  between  East  and  West 
but  from  "the  wide  disparity  between  living 
standards  of  the  rich  countries  of  the  North 
and  the  poor  countries  of  the  South." 

Washington,  which  spends  about  as  much 
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In  a  month  to  wage  the  old  East-West  strug- 
gle In  one  corner  of  Asia  as  It  Is  prepared  to 
spend  In  a  year  for  the  worldwide  war  on 
poverty,  obviously  does  not  share  this  assess- 
ment. Until  It  does,  or  at  least  until  Con- 
gress takes  more  seriously  the  threat  to 
American  security  posed  by  the  world  pov- 
erty gap,  the  prospects  for  increased  develop- 
ment aid  will  remain  {X)or. 


REOPEN  ITALIAN  CLAIMS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [  Mr,  Brade- 
M.\s]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  deletion  of  section  9  in 
H.R.  90€3  as  originally  introduced,  the 
amendments  to  the  International  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  1949. 

H.R.  9063.  as  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  does  not 
contain  the  provisions  as  in  the  original 
bill  which  would  permit  the  reopening  of 
the  Italian  claims  program  in  order  to 
pay  certain  claims  not  previously  con- 
sidered compensable. 

I  should  explain  that  after  World  War 
II,  the  Italian  Government  set  up  a  $5 
million  fund  in  the  United  States  to  pay 
claims  against  Italy  not  covered  in  the 
peace  treaty  of  19i7.  Two  groups  of 
claunants  were  included  in  the  Interna- 
tional Claim  Settlement  Act  of  1949  to 
receive  damage  claims  from  this  fund. 
The  first  group  were  Americans  who  suf- 
fered property  damages,  principally  in 
Greece  and  Albania,  and  some  in  Yugo- 
slavia, but  who  never  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  file  claims.  The  second  group  of 
claims  provided  for  compensation  for 
losses  in  the  Dodecanese  Islands. 

The  committee  bill  includes  the  second 
group,  but  deletes  the  provision  for  the 
first  group. 

In  1958,  it  became  evident  that  a  large 
sum  of  money  remained  in  the  fimd  af- 
ter claims  had  been  paid  to  persons  who 
were  American  citizens  at  the  time  of 
loss.  Consequently,  the  Congress  passed 
a  bill — Public  Law  85-604 — which  pro- 
vided for  the  payment  of  claims  to  per- 
sons who  became  citizens  after  the  war. 
But  an  error  was  made  in  the  bill.  It 
omitted  a  provision  for  the  filing  of 
claims  by  those  who  previously  had  no 
basis  for  filing.  Thus,  anyone  who  was 
not  a  citizen  before  the  loss  could  not 
have  filed  a  claim  based  on  the  1958  law. 
In  view  of  the  action  of  Congress  in 
1958,  providing  that  those  persons  who 
were  not  citizens  at  the  time  of  loss 
should  be  paid,  the  administration  has 
now  recommended  correction  of  this 
statute.  This  recommendation  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission. 

In  essence,  the  Issue  to  which  I  refer 
is  that  It  is  unfair  that  only  one  group 
of  claimants  should  be  compensated 
while  the  other  group  is  deprived  of  com- 


pensation. This  seems  especially  unfair 
since  over  $1  million  remains  in  the  Ital- 
ian fund. 

The  deletion  of  section  9  from  HJl. 
9063  surely  cannot  be  judged  an  economy 
measure  by  the  House.  Tax  money  is  not 
involved.  The  ItaUan  fund  was  set  up 
here  by  the  Italian  Government  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  paying  claims  against 
Italy  not  covered  by  the  1947  peace 
treaty. 

Since  the  House  passed  H.R.  9063  yes- 
terday, I  hope  that  the  other  body  will 
consider  reaflBrming  its  action  in  the 
first  session  of  the  89th  Congress  and 
restore  the  provision,  now  deleted  from 
the  bUl.  but  contained  in  a  similar  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  last  Congress. 


NEW  BUILDING  METHODS  STUDIES 
FOR  LOW-INCOME  FAMILIES 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brade- 
M.^s]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  CaroUna? 
There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
most  interested  to  read  a  recent  article 
in  the  Evening  Star  of  Washington.  D.C., 
regarding  a  new  "building  block"  meth- 
od of  construction  which  can  provide 
quicker  and  lower  cost  apartments  for 
low-income  families. 

This  article,  dated  November  3,  1967, 
noted  that  a  nonprofit  group  in  Michigan 
City,  Ind.,  in  the  congressional  district  I 
represent,  will  construct  a  12-unit  com- 
plex of  two-bedroom  apartments  using  a 
new  technique  of  stacking  prefabricated 
components.  This  building-block  tech- 
mque  consists  of  three  components:  the 
core,  with  kitchen,  bath  and  utilities,  and 
two  components  adjacent  to  the  core, 
one  with  two  bedrooms  and  the  other  a 
living-dining  room  section.  Reportedly, 
the  total  construction  time  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  within  25  days  at  a  rent  of 
$75  per  month — 25  percent  below  normal 
rents  in  the  area.  Also,  the  cost  is  ex- 
pected to  run  about  $6,000  per  unit  as 
compared  with  the  usual  cost  of  $8,000 
per  tmit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  unique  demonstra- 
tion project  was  made  possible  by  a  grant 
from  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
a  wise  and  prudent  use  of  lunds.  For 
some  time  now  we  have  all  recognized 
the  necessity  of  finding  ways  to  cut  costs 
in  construction  if  we  are  to  meet  our  goal 
of  a  "decent  home  for  every  American." 
The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  to  be  commended  for  en- 
coursLging  experimentation  with  new 
tectiniques,  as  well  as  for  encouraging 
nonprofit  organizations  to  join  in  the 
massive  task  of  providing  decent  housing 
for  low-income  citizens. 

So  that  my  colleagues  might  read  an 
excellent  description  of  this  new  "build- 
ing block"  method  of  construction,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  the  Eve- 
ning Star  article  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 


New  Method  Studied  To  Build  Apartments 
A  new  •building  block"  method  of  con- 
struction  may  be  the  answer  to  providing 
standard  apartments  for  low-Income  families 
quicker  and  at  lower  cost. 

To  prove  it.  a  non-profit  group  in  Mich- 
igan City,  Ind.,  will  construct  a  12-unlt  com- 
plex of  two-bedroom  apartments  using  a  new 
technique  of  stacking  prefabricated  compo- 
nents. 

In  25  days'  total  construction  time  the 
apartments  will  be  ready  for  occuf>ancy  and 
at  a  rent  of  $75  a  month,  about  25  percent 
below  normal  rents  In  the  area. 

The  new  apartments  will  be  built  in  an 
urban  renewal  area  of  Michigan  City  by 
Housing  Research,  Inc.,  a  local  non-profit 
corporation.  Development  and  construction 
of  the  demonstration  project  was  made  pos- 
sible by  a  grant  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Not  counting  the  cost  of  the  land  or  site 
development,  building  costs  for  the  demon- 
stration will  run  only  about  $6,000  per  unit. 
as  compared  to  a  usual  cost  of  about  $8,000 
per  unit  for  apartments  built  with  conven- 
tional means.  Before  actual  on-site  construc- 
tion begins.  Ken  Pryar  Associates  and  Ronald 
Goodfellow,  architects  for  the  project,  will 
construct  a  pilot  model  of  one  apartment 
unit  using  factory  produced  components. 

The  "Building  blocks,"  all  prefabricated 
in  the  factory,  consist  of  three  primary  com- 
ponents: the  core,  with  kitchen,  bath  and 
utilities:  and  two  components  adjacent  to 
the  core,  one  with  two  bedrooms  and  the 
other  a  living-dining  section.  Prom  the  fac- 
tory, the  components  are  transported  by 
truck  to  the  building  site. 

-All  components  are  made  of  light-weigli: 
steel  panels  and  can  be  hoisted  Into  place 
with  a  standard  25-ton  crane,  the  largest 
weighing  only  five  tons.  The  oblong  two- 
bedroom  and  living-dining  room  components 
are  stacked  around  the  central  utility  core 
like  building  blocks  with  two  apartments  on 
each  story. 

Once  on  the  site,  hoisting  the  components 
into  place  will  take  only  about  three  days. 
The  rest  of  the  52  days  will  be  spent  In  the 
preparation  of  foundation  piers,  utilities, 
mains  and  laterals,  and  constructing  stair- 
ways, and  finishing  off.  Outside  stairways, 
made  of  pre-engineered  steel,  are  constructed 
after  the  components  are  in  place. 

Stacking  the  components  in  an  overlapping 
fashion  gives  each  apartment  the  added  ad- 
vantage of  two  balconies — one  off  the  living 
room  and  one  off  the  two  bedrooms  with  a 
second  entrance  to  the  outside  stairway.  To 
reduce  noise  from  next  door  neighbors,  the 
two  apartments  on  each  floor  are  not  me- 
chanically connected  except  at  the  central 
core  and  separate  walls  and  special  insula- 
tion are  provided. 

After  completion,  the  12  units  will  be  sold 
on  the  private  market  for  rental  to  low- 
income  families  and  HUD  will  receive  the 
sales  price. 

Unlike  other  "prefab"  stacking  methods, 
such  as  that  used  In  Habitat  at  Expo  67  in 
Montreal,  these  components  require  no  spe- 
cial molds  or  materials  for  construction  in 
the  factory  and  can  be  easily  transported  to 
the  site  and  put  In  place  with  standard 
equipment.  Structures  will  conform  to  exist- 
ing local  building  codes. 

While  the  demonstration  project  will  con- 
sist of  two  three-story  cores  with  two  apart- 
ments on  each  story,  the  technique  could  be 
used  to  construct  components  of  up  to  six 
stories.  Flexibility  extends  also  to  the  num- 
ber of  bedrooms  that  can  be  included  In  each 
apartment.  As  many  as  five  bedrooms  can  be 
built  Into  the  components.  Pryar  and  Good- 
fellow  estimate  that  with  the  "Building 
blocks"  method  of  lOO-component  apartment 
complex  could  be  constructed  in  about  three 
months,  one-third  of  the  usual  on-site  time. 
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omARKS  BY  MILTON  BRUCE  BYRD 
ONTHE  OCCASION  OF  HIS  INAU- 
GURATION AS  PRESIDENT  OF  CHI- 
CAGO STATE  COLLEGE,  SEPTEM- 
BER 29.  1967 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Sneaker.  I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that 
'he  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brade- 
MAsi  mav  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

'  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 29,  1967,  Milton  Bruce  Byrd  was 
inaugurated  as  president  of  Chicago 
State  College  in  Chicago,  111. 

At  a  time  when  the  problems  of  both 
education  and  the  city  are  properly  com- 
manding increasing  attention  from  the 
American  people,  I  think  it  is  significant 
that  President  Byrd's  inaugural  address 
was  devoted  to  the  role  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  an  urban  setting. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  President 
Byrd's  thoughtful  remarks  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  text  of  his  address,  "The  New 
Campus  in  the  New  City,"  follows: 

The  New  Campus  in  the  New  City 
(Remarks  bv  Milton  Bruce  Byrd  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  inaueuratlon  as  president  of 
Chicago  State  College.  September  29.  1967) 
We  are  in  a  great  hal!  of  the  city  although 
»-e  are  of  the  campus.  For  a  short  while  we 
borrow  from  the  city  this  auditorium  which 
lives  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  the  campus:  to 
give  to  the  society  the  insightful  thinking  of 
me  lecturer  and  the  meaningful  and  satisfy- 
ing creation  of  the  artist.  The  city  is  serving 
the  campus  which  in  turn  produces  the 
thoughtful  and  skillful  men  and  women  of 
good  wiU  to  nourish  the  city.  The  city  and 
the  campus  are  interrelated  and  interdepend- 
ent. The  one  supports  the  other  as  the  one 
nutures  the  other.  The  one  protects  the  other 
as  the  one  revitalizes  the  other. 

THE  URBAN  UNIVERSITY  :    A  HISTORICAL 
COMMONPLACE 

It  has  almost  always  been  this  way.  To 
name  the  great  university,  the  great  cam- 
puses, of  the  past,  is  to  name  the  great  cities 
y.  the  past:  Salerno,  Bologna,  Paris.  Padua, 
Rome.  Grenoble,  Prague,  Vienna.  Heidelberg, 
Upsala.  Leiozlg.  Wittenberg.  Edinborough. 
Only  in  nineteenth  century  America  with  its 
romanticist  emphasis  was  the  campus  de- 
posited in  the  remote  countryside,  away— it 
was  thought— from  the  temptations  to  the 
voung,  the  temptation.?  of  the  city,  from  the 
realities  of  life.  But  a  new  tradition,  just 
begun,  has  been  setting  the  large  public 
campus  into  the  heart  of  the  urban  commu- 
nity where  it  used  to  be  and  where  It  has  to 
be.  To  confront  and  to  contend  with  the  hu- 
man condition,  the  city  needs  the  campus 
and  the  campus  needs  the  city. 

The  cltv  was  first  the  point  where  two 
roads  met.  where  the  river  broadened  and  the 
bank  was  suitable  for  a  harbor,  where  the 
configuration  of  the  lakeshore  and  the  sea- 
shore provided  a  calm  inlet  or  deep  waters 
close  to  the  land.  The  city  came  Into  being 
to  provide  protection,  to  facilitate  trade,  to 
satisfy  the  need  for  social  Intercourse,  to  offer 
haven  to  those  who,  bound  to  the  land,  had 
escaped.  In  the  city  with  its  mixture  of  peo- 
ples grew  the  need  for  acceptance  and  under- 
standing and  the  appreciation  of  diversity. 
Law  became  necessary  and  democratic  in- 
stitutions a  natural  development.  Social  in- 
terdependence and  need  and  a  desire  for  so- 
cial service  led  to  the  establishment  of  such 


Institutions  as  the  hospital,  the  school,  the 
library,  and  the  museum. 

A   NEW    MISSION  :    CREATION   OF   KNOWLEDGE  AND 
THE    CONCEPT    OF    SERVHCE 

Likewise,  the  campus,  the  university,  came 
into  being  in  order  to  prepare  young  men  for 
the  professions— law.  medicine,  and  theology. 
At  the  same  time  it  came  into  being  to  serve 
another  purpose:  to  study  the  learning  of 
the  ancient  world,  of  Greece  and  Rome,  to 
explore  its  past,  to  understand  Its  languages 
and  art.  Its  politics  and  its  history,  its 
achievements  and  its  failures. 

The  medieval  university  expended  its 
energies  in  Instruction,  particularly  under- 
graduate Instruction.  Perhaps  the  ideal 
model  of  this  enterprise  can  be  found  in 
the  British  universities  at  Cambridge  and 
Oxford,  each  a  complex  of  small  residential 
colleges,  each  offering  intimate  tutorial  In- 
struction. A  new,  if  related,  mission,  of  the 
campiis  was  established  by  the  ninet-eenth 
century  German  university.  The  central  pur- 
pose became  exploration  into  the  unknown, 
research  on  the  natural  universe  in  order  to 
know  and  understand  its  character.  The  end 
result  was  the  deliberate  creation  of  new- 
knowledge. 

The  third  and  the  most  recent  of  the 
significant  developments  is  the  particular 
American  contribution  to  higher  education: 
the  concept  of  service,  the  belief  that  man's 
rational  nature  not  only  permits  him  to  ob- 
serve the  universe,  to  organize  systematically 
the  results  of  his  observation  into  knowledge, 
but  also  to  apply  this  knowledge  for  the  use 
of  society.  This  concept  of  service,  growing 
In  part  out  of  our  Puritan  conscience,  be- 
came a  significant  aspect  of  the  campus 
when  in  1862  Congress  enacted  and  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  signed  into  law  the  Morrill 
Land  Grant  Act  giving  impetus  to  the  crea- 
tion and  development  of   public  campuses. 

A    NEW    danger:     EXTINCTION 

The  city  and  the  campus  have  been  grow- 
ing and  growing  and  growing.  And  they  are 
becoming  Increasingly  fragmentized.  They 
face  the  danger  of  overwhelming  .size  and  the 
extinction  experienced  by  the  dinosaur  of 
old  when  his  great  mass  demanded  the  dupli- 
cation of  significant  organs  at  the  far  ends  of 
his  body.  He  ceased  then  to  be  one  coherent 
organism  and  was  neither  graceful  nor  effi- 
cient in  action. 

Swelled  by  the  continuing  expansion  of 
manufacturing,  service,  banking,  commerce, 
and  trade,  the  city  has  continued  to  attract 
the  growing  excess  of  farm  workers.  Two 
world  wars  brought  labor  from  the  country- 
side. An  agricultural  revolution  In  the  South 
following  World  War  n  sent  farm  laborers— 
mostly  Negro — Into  the  great  cities  of  the 
land.. Without  reason  or  plan,  without  under- 
standing or  system,  the  city  has  swelled  out- 
ward and  upward.  Great  masses  of  people 
confront  each  other  on  tiny  land  areas.  We 
set  them  on  symmetrical  layers  aimed  at 
heaven  but  confounding  earth.  The  great 
numbers  of  people  and  factories  and  auto- 
mobiles are  poisoning  our  water  and  pol- 
luting our  air.  The  core  around  our  Inner  city 
projects  a  view  of  stark  physical  blight.  The 
schools  of  the  city  are  crowded  and  filled  with 
boredom  and  failure.  And  the  city  has  be- 
come divided  and  fragmented.  We  have  the 
very  richest  and  the  very  poorest.  We  have 
white  collar  workers  and  blue  collar  workers. 
We  have  black  men  and  white  men.  We  have 
ghettos  and  suburbs.  We  have  the  cultivated 
and  the  ignorant,  the  privileged  and  the 
denied,  the  religionist  and  the  atheist,  the 
hate  mongers  and  the  preachers  of  peace. 
And  we  know  an  overwhelming  sense  of  dis- 
affection and  alienation. 


has  experienced  an  accelerating  national  de- 
sire for  higher  education.  With  only  a  brief 
respite  after  the  departure  of  the  World  War 
II  veterans,  the  campus  has  faced  larger 
student  populations  every  year,  and  the  end 
cannot  yet  be  seen.  In  addition  to  growth  the 
campus  has  witnessed  a  changing  emphasis 
on  the  role  of  the  professor.  With  a  hunger 
for  new  knowledge  Washington  generously 
opens  Its  coffers  to  the  new  research  proposal 
and  accords  the  researcher  wealth  and  statue. 
Students  and  teaching  have  become  second- 
ary concerns. 

A  sea  of  hurrying  faces,  the  campus  now 
processes  the  student,  assigns  him  a  number, 
squeezes  him— 700  each  fifty  minutes— into 
lecture  halls,  gives  him  a  hurried  and  rare 
view  of  the  professor,  stamps  his  transcript 
with  hours  of  sitting,  and  confers  upon  him 
a  degree — 7.000  at  once.  The  faculty  are  ad- 
monished to  teach  but  are  rewarded  for  not 
teaching.  The  students  and  the  faculty  rtew 
each  other  as  natural  enemies  and  have 
totally  different  aspirations  and  goals.  The 
administration,  seen  by  both  students  and 
faculty  as  the  Establishment,  busies  itself 
with  "housekeeping.  Students  protest  and 
sometimes  riot  and  faculty  members  remain 
indifferent  and  out  of  sight.  The  campus  Is 
cold,  anonymous  mechanized,  inflexible,  and 
suffers  from  Its  monolithic  structure.  For 
many  there  is  only  a  growing  disaffection  and 
alienation. 

Thus  the  city  and  the  campus  alike  face 
the  challenges  of  rapidly  accelerating 
growth,  each  having  an  admixture  of  con- 
flicting purpK>ses  and  goals.  Inherently  and 
dangerously  divided,  frustrated  in  Its  effort* 
to  fulfill  its  mission,  knowing  failure  and 
facing  crisis  after  crisis. 


teaching:    AN    ANONTMOU8    ACTIVITY 

Likewise  the  giant  and  fragmented  campus. 
Challenged  by  the  Nation's  needs  during  two 
world  wars,  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  vet- 
eran Influxes  after  the  second,  the  campus 


A    new    need:    a    new    CITY    AND    A    NEW    CAMPUS 

The  problem  demands  an  examination,  If 
only  brief,  of  purpose  The  city  arose  to  serve 
the  economic  and  social  needs  of  humanity, 
to  provide  the  setting  for  human  intercourse 
and  fulfillment.  The  campus  arose  to  seek 
knowledge  of  the  natural  world,  including 
the  nature  of  man  and  his  aspirations.  The 
campus  affirms  the  rational  capacities  of 
man :  to  observe,  to  apply  reason,  coherence, 
and  system  to  the  results  of  observation; 
and  to  apply  the  product — knowledge — to 
the  affairs  of  men  To  speak  thus  of  the  city 
and  the  campus  is  to  note  their  human  pur- 
pose which  reminds  tis  of  the  human  scale. 
the  human  dimension.  We  hold  that  recog- 
nition as  central  to  the  problem. 

Our  cities  and  our  campuses  are  over- 
whelming In  size  and  monolithic  in  struc- 
ture. We  need  a  new  city  and  a  new  campus. 
The  new  city  must  be  many  smaller  cities, 
with  all  the  needs  for  living,  working,  and 
social  fulfillment  in  a  small  area:  homes  of 
all  types  and  prices,  factories  and  office  build- 
ings, schools  and  churches,  shops  and  market 
places,  parks,  libraries,  theaters,  and  music 
halls.  The  great  city  must  have  a  htmdred 
opera  houses  and  a  hundred  museums  and 
a  hundred  libraries,  each  to  serve  a  small 
separate  community  wltliln  the  larger  total 
community.  The  need  for  cross-city  traffic 
would  be  reduced  and  man  could  return 
often  to  his  own  two  feet.  Men  could  thus 
engage  more  meaningfully  in  social  and  polij,- 
Ical  Interaction.  A  sense  of  contribution  and 
participation  In  the  smaller  community 
would  add  to  his  sense  of  self-worth  and 
would  give  direction  and  significance  to  hla 
daUy  life. 

But  it  Is  with  the  new  campus  that  we  are 
more  particularly  concerned  this  morning. 

The  new  campus  In  the  new  city  needs  self 
understanding.  It  needs  to  know  Its  essential 
nature.  Its  purpose,  its  goals.  Its  mission. 
Only  by  such  undersUndlng  can  It  acquire  a 
sense  of  community,  a  sense  of  essential  pur- 
posive bemg.  With  that  understanding  diver- 
sity becomes  viable.  Each  segment,  each  area, 
each  discipline,  each  division,  each  depart- 
ment, can  achieve  lU  own  purposes  and  make 
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lt3  own  distinctive  contribution  to  the  larger 
community.  Our  massive  campuses  become 
workable  when  their  natures  are  clear,  when 
they  encourage  individuality  and  diversity, 
when  each  man  cau  call  upon  his  own  imagi- 
nation in  seeking  creative  solutions  In  the 
world  Oi  learning.  The  result  will  be  a  sense 
of  involvement,  of  commitment,  of  identity, 
of  loyalty — all  of  which  will  strengthen  the 
total  community. 

THE  CENTBAL  PtTHPObES:    CRE.fTION  OF  A  BETTER 
MAN 

What  Is  the  central  purpose,  the  central 
mission  of  the  new  campus  in  the  new  city? 
That  purpose  is  the  challenging  one  of  mak- 
ing men  better  men,  better  prepared  to  con- 
front the  realities  of  the  hum.m  condition, 
better  prepared  to  contribute  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  man  and  society.  That  purpose  re- 
quires that  the  new  campus  influence  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  its  students.  The  new 
campus  must  increase  their  knowledge,  in- 
crease their  understanding.  Increase  their 
skills,  sensitize  their  awareness,  sharpen  their 
concerns  and  their  commitments.  Unless  the 
major  resources  and  energies  of  the  new 
campus  are  committed  to  performing  this 
task  and  performing  it  well,  nothing  else  will 
Justify  Its  existence. 

The  new  campus  in  the  new  city  needs  a 
new  dimension.  The  huge  monolithic  uni- 
versity must  be  many  campuses,  several 
score?  of  campuses,  each  with  its  own  faculty 
and  its  own  student  body.  That  reduction  In 
dimension  will  make  possible  regular  and 
continuing  exchange  and  engagement  be- 
tween student  and  student,  and  between 
student  and  faculty  member.  While  this 
more  intimate  exchange  is  by  no  means  a 
sufficient  guarantor  of  learning  success,  it  is 
a  necessary  ingredient.  The  sense  of  anonym- 
ity, inflexibility,  and  mechanization  will  be 
replaced  by  a  personal  and  engaging  tone. 

The  new  campus  in  the  new  city  will  need 
a  new  program,  one  that  recognizes  the  old 
essentials  of  liberalizing  education  for  a  large 
populous,  complex,  democratic,  urban  Amer- 
ica in  which  young  men  and  women  are  edu- 
cated for  a  world  of  work  and  social  contri- 
bution. The  program  should  include  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  body  of  knowledge  about  the 
nature  of  man  and  his  physical  world,  about 
the  social,  economic,  and  political  world  sur- 
rounding man.  about  his  art,  his  poetry,  and 
his  philosophy,  and  about  the  older  world 
from  which  man  and  all  these  came.  Closely 
related  should  be  an  understanding  of  the 
various  kinds  o.'  knowledge  and  their  valvies; 
the   knowledge  of  the   physical   universe  as 
acquired  and  related  by  the  scientist  la  of  a 
different  order  from  the  knowledge  of  man 
acquired,   shaped,    and   transmitted    by   the 
poet.  Another  element  of  that  program  is  the 
development  of  certain  skills  relating  par- 
ticularly to  thought  and   language.  A  third 
major    aspect    concerns   the   stimulation    of 
understanding   and   appreciation   of  certain 
Intellectual  values  such  as  curiosity,  ration- 
ality, and  the  dispassionate  and  systematic 
examination  of  vital  questions.  A  fourth  ele- 
ment is  the  stimulation  of  concern  for  the 
social  and  moral  issues  of  our  time.  Finally, 
growing  out  of  basic  liberalizing  experiences, 
will  be  education  aimed  at  developing  knowl- 
edge and  skills  for  the  various  professions. 

The  attention  to  program  on  the  new 
campus  will  not  be  satlsfled  without  regular 
evaluation  to  determine  Its  degree  of  achieve- 
ment. The  new  program  may  well  have  to 
become  a  renewable  program  to  serve  a 
changing  society  and  a  changing  student 
body. 

A  NEW  focus:  to  serve  a  new  stxtbent 
The  new  campus  In  the  new  city  will  need 
to  serve  a  new  student.  That  student  will 
emerge  from  segments  of  the  society  who 
have  not  heretofore  experienced  higher  edu- 
cation. His  public  school  education  and  hla 
social  experience  will  not  have  prepared  him 
tor  academic  success  on  tlie  campus.  He  will 


come  with  suspicion,  mistrust,  and  a  lack 
of  confidence.  He  will  have  known  failure 
and  will  be  anticipating  more.  He  will  expect 
to  meet  talk  without  sincerity,  words  with- 
out meaning,  promises  without  substance. 
But  he  win  have  Intelligence  and  the  ca- 
pacity to  learn  and  to  grow.  And  he  will 
respond  to  true  teaching. 

The  new  campus  In  the  new  city  will  need 
a  new  spirit  In  the  factulty.  perhaps  an  old 
fashioned    spirit.    Our   campuses    have    dis- 
tracted our  attention  too  long  too  far  from 
the  essential  work  of  the  faculty.  The  pendu- 
lum must  turn  back.  The  commitment,  the 
dedication    must    be    toward    engaging    the 
student  In   the  intellectual   enterprise.  The 
relationships  with  students  must  be  imme- 
diate  and   direct,  the  dialog  must  be  con- 
tinuing, the  involvement  must  be  total,  the 
participation     must     be     encouraging,     not 
threatening,  the  exchange  must  bar  no  ques- 
tions or  suggested  answers.  The  new  instruc- 
tor must  be  that  Idealist  who  would  spend 
most     of     his     professional     career     engag- 
ing   seriously    and    deeply    with    students, 
stimulating    the    development    of    their    re- 
sources, encouraging  their  Imagination  and 
creativity.    The    new    Instructor    must    find 
deep  satisfaction  in  expending  his  energies 
in   this   enterprise.   His  personality   and   his 
commitment  must  be  such  that  he  pursues 
the  task  with  eagerness.  The  campus  that 
will   announce   its   concern   for   undergrad- 
uate education  will  attract  this  new  faculty 
member  In  great  numbers. 

The  new  campus  in  the  new  city  will  need 
a  new  administration,  one  not  satisfled 
with  housekeeping  and  form-filing.  The  new 
administration  must  bridge  the  campus  and 
the  society.  Interpreting  the  concerns  of 
each  to  the  other.  Such  an  administration 
will  not  duck  out  of  the  square  when  the 
battle  is  raging  and  hide  behind  the  nearest 
cliche.  It  will  remain  boldly  visible,  stating 
the  case  with  vigor  and  concern.  It  will  at 
times  become  a  target  and  It  must  be  pre- 
pared to  sustain  the  arrows  of  sharpest 
criticism. 

The  new  administration  on  the  new  campus 
must  offer  a  new  kind  of  leadership.  Recep- 
tive, flexible,  and  patient,  without  secrets 
and  subterfuge,  it  must  encourage  the  in- 
volvement of  the  faculty  and  the  student 
body  and  And  consensus  for  new  policy.  It 
must  not  become  obsessed  with  the  virtue  of 
its  own  thinking  and  its  own  plans.  It  must 
cull  wisdom  from  the  concerns  of  all  on 
fulflU  its  mission.  The  new  administration 
must  have  the  courage  to  call  upon  the 
campus  to  meet  Its  commitments  and  to 
fulfill  its  mission.  The  new  administration 
must  labor  with  the  new  spirit  in  the  faculty 
to  bring  about  the  new  teaching  and  the 
new  learning  to  serve  the  new  student  in 
the  new  city. 

The  new  campus  In  the  new  city  will  need 
a  new  architecture.  The  monumental,  the 
massive,  the  stark,  the  overpowering  that 
loses  sight  of  the  human  scale  and  the 
human  interest  should  be  eschewed.  The  lit- 
tle square  boxes  of  four  walls  and  neat  rows 
of  seats  should  be  discouraged.  Instead  the 
architecture  must  wrap  Itself  around  the 
new  program.  The  Instructional  enterprise 
must  dictate  the  form  and  flow  of  enclosed 
space.  That  space  must  encourage  the  stu- 
dent and  the  faculty  member  and  produce  a 
setting  of  stimulating  exchange.  Other 
spaces  must  provide  for  private,  independent, 
contemplative  effort.  The  emphasis  of  the 
new  architecture  must  be  its  sensitivity  to 
scale  and  its  attracting  and  Inviting 
character. 

The  new  campus  In  the  new  city  must  give 
itself  a  new  freedom  and  a  new  courage. 
In  the  grandest  of  all  traditions,  the  new 
campus  must  invite  the  fruit  of  all  men's 
thinking,  whether  It  be  sweet  or  bitter,  must 
welcome  the  expression  and  examination  of 
all  ideas,  whether  mundane  or  avant-garde. 
and  must  time  and  again  defend  the  value 


of  such  conduct  to  support  and  nourish  the 
democratic  society.  The  new  campus  must 
be  prepared  for  criticism  and  invective,  and 
yet  play  its  central  role  with  commitment 
with  courage  and  without  faltering. 

THE    URBAN    CAMPUS:     MORE    THAN    THE    ACCEN7 
OF    LOCATION 

Finally,  the  new  campus  in  the  new  city 
must  give  meaning  and  force  to  that  modi- 
fier,    urban.    The    urban    campus    must  be 
something    other    than    one    characterized 
by  the  accidence  of  location.  The  city  is  a 
great  laboratory  and  a  great  classroom.  Al- 
most  every  branch  of  human  learning  is  rep- 
resented in  the  massive  human  interplav  oJ 
the  giant  city.  One  can  examine  the  intricate 
forces  of  man's  efforts  to  govern  himself.  One 
can  see  the  problems  of  the  giant  technology 
as  it  produces  to  satisfy  the  city's  needs.  One 
can  study  the  techniques  of  commerce  which 
creates   and   channels   demand   and  distrib- 
utes goods.  One  can  view  the  complexities  of 
the  bank  and  the  stock  market  as  they  ad- 
just ownership  and  assign  value.  One  mav 
penetrate   into   the   heart   of   the   slums  to 
probe   the    tragedy   and    despair   of    poverty. 
One   may  study   prisons  and  hospitals  and 
mental  institutions.  And  one  may  experience 
to  the  fullest  all  of  the  arts.  The  new  campus 
must  send  her  students  into  the  city  to  rub 
against  cold  reality,  to  test  textbook  theory 
in  the  urban  streets,  to  raise  questions  about 
the  human   condition  and   to  seek  answers 
among   the   sights   and    the   sounds  of  the 
city. 

The  new  campus  must  care  about  the 
city.  The  great  human  resources  of  the  fac- 
ulty, the  skills  and  knowledge  of  the  fac- 
ulty, must  probe  and  tap  and  measure  the 
city  until  they  find  means  to  Improve  a 
thousand  conditions.  The  new  campus  must 
send  that  knowledge  to  the  city  through  the 
youns  men  and  women  she  will  have  ed- 
ucated, to  whom  she  will  have  given  the 
power  of  thought  and  language  and  the 
promise  of  hope. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  AND  THE 
PROTECTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
CONSUMER 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  at  the  White  House,  President 
Johnson  signed  the  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1967  which  moves  this  country  forward 
by  giant  steps  in  its  battle  against  air 
pollution. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  the  Pres- 
ident made  a  special  appeal  to  the  Con- 
gress to  approve  the  dozen  or  so  con- 
sumer protection  measures  still  pending 
before  us. 

The  President  said,  rightfully,  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  any  American 
should  have  to  suffer  the  injury  of  con- 
suming bad  or  diseased  meat  which  has 
not  been  properly  inspected.  And  he  has 
asked  us  for  action  on  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  bill  which  his  administration 
has  recommended — and  which  should 
pass. 

The  President  also  alluded  to  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act  when  he  said  no 
baby  should  be  wrapped  in  a  blanket 
which  might  bum  up  because  there  was 
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no  law  which  set  qualities  for  the  manu- 
facture of  that  matenal. 

He  also  said  that  no  American  should 
have  to  be  ignorant  of  the  amount  of 
monev  he  is  paying  in  interest  on  a 
loan-and  he  appealed  for  the  passage  of 
the  Truth-in-Lending  Act. 

All  these  bills  are  absolutely  necessary. 
Thev  are  not  controversial.  Reasonable 
men  can  agree  on  them,  even,  as  the 
President  said  this  morning,  if  they  have 
in  be  changed  a  little  bit. 

I  was  privileged  to  attend  the  signing 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1967  this  morn- 
L  at  the  White  House.  I  was  privileged 
r^'hear  the  President  make  an  earnest 
Dlea  for  the  passage  of  these  very  impor- 
Lnt  consumer  protection  measures. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  act  on  all 
these  measures  so  that  we  can  leave  this 
session  knowing  we  have  done  our  duty 
to  the  President  and  the  American  peo- 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  President  John- 
sons  remarks  as  he  signed  the  bill  yes- 
terday estabUshing  a  national  Product 
Safety  Commission : 

TEXT    OF   THE    REMARKS    OF    THE    PRESIDENT    AT 
THE    SIGNING    OF    PRODUCT    SAFETY    COMMIS- 
SION Bill,  November  20,  1967 
We  are  here  to  sign  a  bill  that  will  help 
everv    one    of    us    in    this    room    and    this 
country.  Not  just  the  rich  or  poor.  All  200 
million  Americans.  !,,„.,„„= 

Technology  has  brought  us  many  blessings^ 
But  many  of  them  are  booby-trapped.  Far 
too  many  of  them  cause  hazard  and  needless 

^Th?  homes  we  live  In  can  be  as  dangerous 
as  a  booby-trapped  battlefield.   Each   year: 

125  000  Americans  are  Injured  b>  faulty 
heating  devices.  Many  of  these  victims  are 
the  very  young  and  the  very  old. 

100,000  Americans  are  hurt,  many  maimed, 
bv  faulty  power  mowers  and  washers. 

Another  100.000,  mostly  children,  have 
their   limbs   crushed   by    automatic   clothes 

'^40,o"o  Americans   are   gashed   when   they 
fall  through  glass  doors 

30  000  are  shocked  and  burned  by  defec- 
tive wall  sockets  and  extension  cords. 

And  countless  thousands  of  other  injuries 
go  unreported. 

We  live  each  day  and  hour  surrounded  by 
hidden  hazards.  The  most  Innocent  product 
can  be  a  trap.  The  electric  knife  that  carves 
our  Thanksgiving  turkey  could  Injure  a 
loved  one.  The  Christmas  tree  could  flame 
and  kill  a  whole  family. 

We  have  "ved  with  danger  too  long,  in 
the  past,  we  have  seen  these  hazards  too 
late— after  they  took  their  tragic  tjsll. 

But  todav  we  put  safety  first.  We  act  to 
stop  traged'y  before  It  can  strike.  Today  we 
establish   a   National   Commission   on  Prod- 
uct Safety— the  first  in  our  history. 
It  has  three  vital  jobs  to  do: 
To  t«ll  us  which  products  are  dangerous 
so  we  can  be  on  our  guard. 
To    tell    us    how    good    our    present    laws 

are our  Federal,  state  and  local  laws. 

To  tell  us  what  new  steps  we  can  take 
to  protect  our  children  and  families  from 
hazards  in  the  home. 

I  want  this  CommUslon  to  come  up  with 
solutions— not  just  studies. 

I  want  it  to  act  In  the  national  Interest- 
in  the  name  of  American  business  and 
America's  consumers.  Business  is  threatened 
too  by  the  hazard  of  unfair  competition  from 
unsafe  products.  _ 

This  Is  the  first  major  consumer  law  I 
have  signed  this  year.  It  should  have  been 
the  twelfth.  That's  how  many  I  proposed 
That  Is  how  many  our  people  need  right  now 


We  need  the  stroneest  possible  meat  in- 
spection bill  Nobody  wants  to  eat  meat  from 
filthv  packing  houses. 

We  need  legislation  to  insure  pipeline 
safetv.  We  don't  want  gas-filled  pipes  burst- 
ing under  our  homes  and  streets. 

We  need  a  Truth-In-Lending  Bill.  The 
lender  always  knows  how  much  interest  he 
is  getting.  It's  time  he  was  compeUed  to  let 
the  borrower  in  on  the  secret. 

We  need  to  protect  our  families  against 
fabrics  that  flame  without  warning— against 
furnishings  that  can  turn  a  living  room  into 
an  incinerator— and  clothing  that  can  turn  a 
child  into  a  torch. 

We  need  to  crack  down  on  the  con  man 
and  gyp  who  prey  on  the  aged  and  defense- 
le<-s  Some  of  our  parents  save  up  all  their 
lives  to  buy  a  little  home  for  retirement. 
But  some  swindler  cets  to  them.  They  wind 
up  in  a  worthless  shack  on  a  useless  swanip 
The'se  are  the  bills  we  need.  I  hope  we  will 
come  back  here  to  sign  them  soon.  The  pro- 
tection and  safety  of  Americans  are  not 
issues  to  argue  about.  The  longer  we  delay 
this  legislation,  the  more  danger  we  invite, 
the  more  tragic  damage  we  cause.  That  is  a 
heavy  responsibility. 

It  is  also  an  urgent  and  magnificent  oppor- 
tunity  for  responsible  men.  This  legislation 
costs  the  uxpayers  almost  nothing.  But  the 
blessings  it  will  brlng-safety  of  life  and 
limb  peace  of  mind  and  heart— these  are 
possessions  beyond  price  for  every  anxious 
family  in  our  land. 
They  await  our  answer.  How  can  we  fall 

them? 


PRIVATELY  CONTROLLED  TAX 
EXEMPT  FOUNDATION  STUDY 
COMMENDED 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the'   Record    and    include    extraneous 

niatter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Providence,  R.I.. 
adopted  a  resolution  on  November  13, 
1967,  endorsing  the  hearings  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foundations  of  the  Select 
Committee   on   Small  Business,   and   I 
should  like  to  place  it  in  the  Record. 

Additionally,  my  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  an  interesting  editorial,  dated 
November  15,  1967,  in  the  Texarkana 
Gazette,  Texarkana,  Tex.,  on  the  subject 
of  tax  loopholes. 

These  will  make  timely  reading  for  the 
general  pubUc  as  well  as  the  Members 
of  Congress,  and  I  am  inserting  them 
herewith : 

Department  of  Citt  Clerk, 
Providence,  R.I..  November  15.  1967. 
Congressman  Joe  L.  Evins, 
Subcommittee  on  Sm^U  Business. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Evins:  Enclosed  is  certified  cop> 
of  Resolution  626,  approved  November  13. 
1967  indicating  the  City  Council's  endorse- 
ment that  would  conduct  hearings  on  oper- 
ations of  tax  exempt  foundations. 
■Very  truly  yours, 

■Vincent  'Vespia, 
City  Clerk  of  Providence. 


resolution  626  of  the  Citt  Cottncil  of 

Providence,  RI- 
Whereas,    The    Subcommittee    on    Small 
Business   of   the   House   of   Representatives 


will  conduct  hearings,  starting  on  October 
30,  1967,  Into  the  operations  of  tex-exempt 
foundations. 

Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved.  That  the  City 
Council  does  hereby  endorse  the  proposed 
hearings  reported  to  inquire  into  the  activi- 
ties of  tax  exempt  foundations. 

A  true  copy.  Attest: 

Vincent  ■Vespia. 

City  Clerk. 

[Prom  the  Texarkana  (Tex.)  Gazette, 

Nov.  15,  19671 

A  Tax  Loophole  That  Needs  Plt-G 

The  average  American  taxpayer  has  to  be 
the  most  generous  soul  on  earth. 

Each  pay  day,  he  donates  a  large  chunk 
of  his  earnings  to  the  government  in  the 
form  of  a  withholding  tax.  He  never  sees  this 
money.  He  is  so  used  to  not  seeing  It  that 
he  doesn't  even  consider  it  to  be  his  own. 

Each  April,  he  submits  a  formal  account- 
inc  of  his  previous  year's  income  in  such  a 
manner  that,  each  April,  he  receives  the 
accolade  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serrtce 
as  the  best  little  taxpayer  In  history. 

And  rightly  so,  for  he  knows  that  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nation  depends  upon  his  hun- 
dreds of  dollars,  multiplied  by  the  millions. 
Because  ho  cares  about  the  welfare  of  his 
nation,  he  is  readv  and  wiUing  to  pay  a  tax 
on  top  of  his  Income  tax,  when  and  If  Con- 
gress decrees  It, 

But  our  average  taxpayer  is  also  a  Uttie 
selfish.  It  almost  appears  as  if  he  doesn  t 
want  anyone  else  to  help  In  supporting  the 

country.  .  ,, 

He  expresses  sympathy  for  the  poor  fellow 

with  a  seven-figure  income,  who.  In  theory. 

is  liable  for  a  90  per  cent  tax— even  though 

no  ore  ever  pavs  near  that  much  and  there 

are   at  least   a 'half-dozen   millionaires  who 

pav  no  taxes  whatsoever. 

He    seems    unconcerned,    judging    by    his 

silence  on  the  matter,  that  more  and  more 
wealthy  individuals  are  avoiding  their  fair 
share  of  Income  taxes  through  such  strata- 
gems as  setting  up  "foundations." 

According  to  Rep.  Wright  Patman,  D-Tex., 
who<:e  Small  Business  subcommittee  is  in- 
vestigating this  area  for  the  sixth  time  in 
13  years,  private  foundations  and  charitable 
trusts    have    proliferated    by    the    tens    of 

thousands.  ^        .     „„ 

There  is  even  an  organization,  Americans 

Building  Constitutionally,  which  he  charges 

■mass  produces"  tax-exempt  foundations  for 

A  prime  example  is  a  physician  In  Aurora, 
111  who  healed  himself  quite  effectively  from 
the  ravages  of  the  IRS  by  setting  up  a  foun- 
dation for  -medical  research." 

The  doctor  still  practices  the  same  as  al- 
ways but  his  patients  pay  their  bills  to  the 
foiJndation,  which  pays  the  doctor  a  salary. 
The  doctor's  house,  car,  retirement  benefits 
and  insurance  also  come  from  the  founda- 
tion-tax free.  As  "assistant  medical  admin- 
istrator." the  doctor's  wife  shares  In  tax-free 
fringe  benefits. 

Pitman's  goal  Is  not  to  eliminate  private 
philanthropy.  The  foundations  set  up  by  the 
Carne-ne  Ford  and  Rockefeller  fortunes,  to 
name%ut  a  few.  have  been  of  Incalculable 
benefit  to  the  republic.  It  Is  merely  to  tighten 
the  laws  around  phony  foundations  which 
are  nothing  but  personal  tax  dodges. 

•America's  political  dream  used  to  be  a 
chicken  in  ever.-  pot  and  a  car  in  every 
Karage,"  savs  Patman.  "If  we  ever  reach  the 
point  where  there  is  a  tax-exempt  foundation 
in  every  home  and  assets  such  as  a  home  and 
a  car  are  transferred  to  that  foundation,  that 
will  be  the  beginning  of  a  nightmare  for 
federal    state  and  local  government" 

But  as  long  as  the  aforementioned  aver- 
age taxpayer  remains  wUling  to  dip  ever 
deeper  into  his  pocket  to  make  up  for  what 
is  lost  through  the  foundation  loophole,  and 
other  loopholes.  Congress  is  not  going  to 
rush  to  deprive  him  of  the  privilege. 
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NAVAL  RESERVE  UNIT  COMMENDED 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Bevcham]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  report  that  a  Naval  Reserve 
unit  located  in  Bronx  County,  N.Y.  has, 
at  no  cost  to  the  Government,  com- 
pleted construction  of  a  substantial 
building.  The  men  of  the  unit  have  con- 
tributed their  time  on  a  volimteer  basis. 
It  is  inspiring  to  see  this  kind  of  spirit 
In  action. 

The  following  is  a  statement  describ- 
ing the  unit,  its  responsibilities,  and  its 
recent  achievement: 

Statement 
Naval  Reserve  Ship  Activation  Mainte- 
nance and  Repair  Division  3-5(S)  Is  based  at 
the  U.S.  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
Training  Center.  Port  Schuyler,  Bronx,  New 
York.  The  Division,  commanded  by  Com- 
mander Peter  A.  PlsclteUl  USNR-R,  serves 
the  USS  DE  LONG  (DE  684)  one  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  Training  Group  II  Destroyer 
Escorts. 

The  Divisions  function  is  to  provide  highly 
trained  personnel  to  fulfill  two  major  objec- 
tives: during  normal  peactime  operations  to 
assist  In  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  Naval 
Reserve  Training  Group  II  Destroyer  Escorts 
(With  the  advent  of  the  Antl-Submarlne 
Warfare  Component  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
and  the  subsequent  skeletonization  of  the 
Reserve  Destroyer  Escorts'  regular  navy  crews, 
the  maintenance  and  repair  assistance 
rendered  by  the  Division  serves  to  decrease 
the  cost  to  the  government  of  maintaining 
the  ship  in  a  condition  of  readiness) ;  If  called 
back  to  active  duty  up)on  Initiation  of  hostili- 
ties, its  mission  is  to  supply  highly  trained 
personnel  for  immediate  assignment  to  Ship 
Activation  and  Instruction  Teams  (In  this 
role  the  Division's  personnel  will  hasten  the 
reactivation  of  the  Navy  ships  needed  for  ex- 
panded military  operations  and  decrease  the 
amount  of  time  needed  to  familiarize  the 
crews  assigned  to  these  ships  with  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  ship's  machinery 
and  equipment) . 

To  provide  the  caliber  of  personnel  neces- 
sary to  meet  their  mission  the  some  sixty 
(60)  officers  and  men  of  SAM&R  3-6  (3) 
were  selected  from  among  qualified  volun- 
teers who  have  completed  their  active  duty 
requirements.  All  are  specialists  in  their  par- 
ticular fields  and  most  of  the  personnel  are 
employed  in  civilian  occupations  which 
closely  parallel  their  military  ratings.  The 
high  morale  and  professional  "Can  Do  "  at- 
titude of  the  Division's  members  Is  amply 
manifested  in  many  areas.  The  extremely 
low  turn-over  rate  among  personnel  fosters 
the  training  and  utilization  of  the  unit  as  a 
team.  This  team  spirit  is  evidenced  by  the 
personnel  who  have  moved  to  homes  between 
fifty  and  one  hundred  miles  from  the  Bronx 
but  maintain  their  status  in  the  Division 
rather  than  transfer  to  slmlllar  units  nearer 
their  homes.  These  men  receive  no  travel 
reimbursement  from  the  government  for  this 
added  expense. 

A  recently  completed  project  amply  dem- 
onstrates the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  men  of 
the  Division.  Over  the  years  the  scope  and 
complexity  of  the  work  to  be  performed 
aboard  the  DE  LONG  grew  In  volume  as  the 
ship  aged.  To  meet  thl8  need  the  Division 
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and  the  number  of  its  professional  capabili- 
ties grew  also.  This  growth  gradually  out- 
stripped the  capacity  and  capabilities  of  the 
shore-side  facilities  used  by  the  Division  as 
work  and  storage  areas.  The  Initiation  of  a 
welding  and  burning  school  created  a  further 
demand  for  a  seife  sheltered  area  in  which 
to  conduct  classes  and  practice  necessary 
techniques. 

Commander  WlUlam  Yuengllng,  USNR,  the 
Training  Center  Commanding  Officer;  Com- 
mander John  Braue.  USNR-R,  then  com- 
manding the  Division;  and  Chief  Warrant 
Officer  Larry  Calemmo,  USNR-R.  the  Divi- 
sions Repair  Officer,  met  during  February 
196€  to  develop  plans  for  the  razing  of  the 
wooden  shacks  that  were  the  existing  facili- 
ties, and  their  replacement  with  a  large 
multi-purpose  building.  This  meeting  pro- 
duced plans  for  a  new  cement  block  build- 
ing to  house  work,  storage  and  classroom 
areas. 

The  new  building,  affectionately  called 
"the  Shack"  by  the  Division  personnel.  Is 
constructed  of  8  inch  cement  blocks.  Its  700 
square  feet  of  unobstructed  floor  area  was 
designed  to  provide  for  the  maximum  utili- 
zation of  the  Division's  machinery  and 
equipment  and  insure  adequate  space  in 
which  to  conduct  welding  and  burning 
classes.  An  adjacent  corrugated  steel  shed 
provides  adequate  protection  and  storage 
area  for  the  bulky  raw  material  required  dur- 
ing normal  operations. 

Work  commenced  during  the  early  sum- 
mer of  1966.  with  the  demolition  of  the 
wooden  shacks  and  the  construction  of  a 
foundation  and  retaining  wall.  All  of  the 
materials  required  in  the  construction  of 
the  new  building  and  all  of  the  labor  In- 
volved in  its  completion  were  supplied  by 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  unit,  at  no  cost 
to  the  Govenment.  PMnds  for  the  purchase 
of  material  were  donated  by  the  Division  as 
the  need  arose  during  the  various  stages  of 
construction.  Since  the  work  aboard  the 
De  Long  takes  precedence,  the  construction 
of  the  new  facilities  took  place  on  non-drlll 
weekends,  holidays  and  evenings. 

At  times  the  number  of  volunteers  report- 
ing for  work  on  the  buUding  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  need  for  manpower.  To  alleviate 
this  situation  and  give  every  one  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  some  of  the  work,  Mr.  Calemmo, 
who  actively  supervised  the  project,  formed 
volunteers  into  groups  based  on  their  naval 
and  or  civilian  specialties.  As  the  construc- 
tion progressed  and  various  skills  were 
needed,  selected  volunteers  were  called  in  to 
help.  This  "volunteer  by  appointment  only" 
system  expedited  the  completion  of  the  work 
and  reduced  the  number  of  unproductive 
hours  arising  as  a  result  of  having  too  many 
people  trying  to  help  out  at  one  time. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  efforts 
of  these  Naval  Reservists  is  In  the  finest 
tradition  of  the  Naval  Service  and  that  these 
persoimel  are  In  the  words  of  Winston 
Churchill  truly  "twice  a  citizen." 

Recognition  of  the  dedication  of  these  men 
was  made  on  Veterans'  Day  1967,  when  Con- 
gressman Jonathan  B.  Bingham  (D..  Bronx) 
presented  the  Division  with  a  set  of  colors 
which  had  previously  flown  over  the  United 
States  Capitol.  The  flag  Is  now  flown  with 
honor  from  a  special  flagpole  in  front  of  "the 
Shack." 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident  of  the  United  States  is  being  con- 
gratulated from  near  and  far  on  the  ex- 
cellent press  conference  he  held  last 
Friday  at  the  White  House. 

In  a  magnificent  demonstration  of  ac- 
tive intelligence,  sympathy  and  under- 
standing, and  knowledge  of  Government, 
tlie  President  gave  a  brief  re\1ew  of  the 
policies  of  his  4-year  administration. 

Hearing  the  President  explain  the 
reasons  why  we  are  fighting  in  Vietnam; 
hearing  him  explain  why  we  need  flex- 
ible fiscal  and  monetary  policies;  and 
why  we  must  continue  the  social  pro- 
grams which  can  transform  this  Nation. 
I  thought  aloud  that  this  was  the  reai 
Lyndon  B,  Johnson  coming  through. 

How  often  we  find  that  press  and  pub- 
lic criticism  of  the  President  has  ob- 
scured his  remarkable  record  of  domestic 
accomplishments — from  medicare  to 
mental  health;  from  highway  safety  to 
anticrime  measures;  from  civil  rights  to 
consumer  protection;  from  aid  to  edu- 
cation to  aid  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. 

On  Friday,  he  talked  very  frankly 
about  America's  commitment  to  the 
world. 

He  cited  the  improvements  in  trade 
we  will  obtain  from  the  Kennedy  round 
of  tariff  reductions. 

He  cited  the  outer  space  treaty,  the 
work  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and 
help  for  the  new  nations  of  Africa. 

But  most  important,  the  President 
stressed,  in  simple  words,  the  fact  that 
we  cannot  run  out  on  Vietnam  when  the 
going  gets  tough. 

I  agree  with  the  President.  The  Viet- 
nam war  may  be  complicated  But  the 
reasons  we  are  there  are  simple — to  ful- 
fill our  promise  made  under  the  SEATO 
treaty,  and  to  hold  high  the  international 
respect  for  the  word  of  the  United  States. 

Finally,  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
President  for  the  fighting  spirit  in  which 
he  held  his  press  conference.  It  gave  us 
all  a  new  feeling  of  confidence.  It  gave 
us  all  a  new  spirit  of  support.  And  it  gave 
the  American  people  a  pictvu-e  of  a  deter- 
mined and  highly  effective  President. 
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CITIZENS  FOREIGN  AID  COMMITTEE 
TO  AID  AMERICAN  TAXPAYERS 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  S  PRESS  CON- 
FERENCE—A MASTERPIECE  OF 
EFFECTIVE  PRESENTATION 


Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
MnnsH]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 


Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
R.^rick]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
straightforward  statement  of  Mr.  Walter 
Hamischfeger,  of  Milwaukee,  to  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  on  For- 
eign Aid  on  November  16  should  prove 
of  great  interest  to  every  American.  I  am 
therefore  Inserting  it  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


.^jEMT  OF  Walter  Habnischfeger.  Ma- 
wAiKEE.  Wis.,  Honorary  Chairman  of  the 
cmzENS  Foreign  Aid  Committee.  Before 
THE  Senate  Appropriations  CoMMrrrEE, 
November  16.  1967 

at  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee mv  name  is  Walter  Harnlschfeger,  I 
"m  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Hamischfeger 
Corpor-ition.  a  heavy  industry  with  head- 
auarters  in  \Ulwuakee,  Wisconsin.  My  com- 
pany has  been  engaged  in  foreign  trade  for 
more  than  fifty  years. 

Over  the  past  ten  years  I  have  appeared 
repeatedlv  before  four  of  the  Congressional 
committees  which  consistently  approve  our 
tiuge  international  give-away  program.  I 
have  stressed  that  this  vast  global  redistribu- 
tion of  America's  weath  undermines  our 
economy  our  free  institutions  and  our  form 
of  government. 

ECONOMY    vital 

once  more,  in  the  light  of  conditions  exist- 
ing m  our  incomparable  land,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  appeal  to  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  Immediately  to  turn  back 
to  sound  fiscal  policies.  Unless  our  present 
spending  program  is  held  down  to  our  In- 
come, violent  inflation  will  wipe  out  savings, 
workers'  pensions.  Insurance,  and  other  fixed 
Incomes.  Moreover,  endowment  funds  which 
suppor;  our  churches,  hospitals,  schools  and 
other  iree  institutions  also  will  be  wiped  out. 
Our  present  heavy  miUtary  burden  makes 
strict  economy  in  government,  and  especially 
In  foreign  aid.  an  imperative. 

SCOPE    OF    FOREIGN    AID 

The  President's  Mutual  Security  program 
for  fiscal  1968  contemplates  $2.5  billion  for 
economic  aid  and.  excluding  our  war  effort. 
$600  million  for  miUtary  assistance.  But  this 
is  only  a  third  of  the  proposed  fiscal  1968 
foreign  aid  handout.  For  example,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  Mutual  Security  program,  the 
President  has  requested  16  other  foreign  aid 
items  which  total  more  than  $6  billion.  Con- 
sequentiv.  the  Piesident's  foreign  aid  re- 
quests afreadv  total  more  than  $9  billion,  and 
he  has  promised  additional  aid  measures. 

This  S9  billion  figure  does  not  include  $1.4 
billion  previously  carried  as  Mutual  Security 
now  carried  in  Defense  appropriations.  Nor 
does  it  include  the  $4  billion  interest  being 
paid  on  foreign  aid  money  we  have  borrowed 
to  give  away. 

As  of  June  30,  1967,  unexpended  foreign 
aid  funds  from  prior  years  stood  at  S16  bil- 
lion' Because  of  an  estimated  budgetary 
deficit  of  $29  billion  for  fiscal  1968.  these  un- 
expended funds  should  be  deobllgated,  re- 
screened  and  used  to  reduce  deficits.  This 
use  of  unexpended  foreign  aid  funds  would 
eliminate  the  need  for  the  President's  new 
ten  percent  tax  proposal. 

Net  foreign  aid  expenditures,  1946-1967  In- 
cluBlve,  including  Interest  on  the  money  we 
have  borrowed  to  give  away,  total  $152  bU- 
llon!  This  amazing  sum  Is  the  equivalent  of 
46  percent  of  the  U.S.  Public  Debt.  The  time 
to  bring  foreign  aid  under  strict  congression- 
al control  is  long  overdue. 

DANGEROUS    MILITARY    ASSISTANCE 

Since  World  War  II,  our  government  has 
spent  some  $48  billion  for  military  assistance 
to  79  countries.  Grave  dangers  are  Inherent 
in  such  a  give-away  program. 

During  the  past  15  years.  243.250  foreign 
officers  and  enlisted  men  have  been  given 
American  military  training.  Upon  returning 
home,  some  find  their  own  governments 
corrupt  and  In  the  doldrums.  With  American 
weapons  and  training,  a  temptation  arises 
among  these  trainees  bo  take  over  their  gov- 
ernment. For  example,  military  coups  with 
U.S.  weapons  have  taken  place  in  Korea, 
Turkey.  Cuba,  Greece,  Peru,  Brazil,  Argentina, 
and  in  several  new  African  states. 

None  of  the  military  assistance  recipient 
countries,  especially  emerging  countries,  can 
afford   to   man   and   maintain   the   weapons 


we  have  Imposed  upon  them.  We  ha.e  armed 
countries  on  opposing  sides  of  international 
issues;  we  have  armed  traditional  enemies; 
some  have  gone  to  war  using  our  weapons. 
For  example:  India  and  Pakistan,  Israel  and 
Jordan,  Malaysia  and  Indonesia. 

On  February  16,  1966,  Secretary  of  SUte 
Rusk,  at  Las  Vegas,  gave  as  one  of  five  rea- 
sons for  our  entry  into  the  Vietnam  War; 
"We  are  committed  to  assist  South  Vietnam 
to  resist  aggression  .  .  by  the  aid  approved 
by  bipartisan  majorities  in  the  Congress  over 
a  period  of  12  years."  Secretary  Rusk's  state- 
ment shocked   Senator  Fulbrlght. 

The  hot  war  in  Vietnam  has  dragged  on 
for  six  years.  We  must  now  win  quickly  and 
decisively;  the  essential  step  is  to  lift  restric- 
tions in'  the  employment  of  sea  and  air 
power.  In  addition,  we  must  Induce  our 
oriental  allies  to  Increase  their  effort  in  the 
ground  war. 

A  vear  ago  In  Manila,  President  Johnson 
made  an  agreement  with  free  Asian  nations 
that,  after  North  Vietnam  "withdraws  its 
forces  to  the  north"  and  "ceases  infiltration 
of  South  Vietnam,'  American  forces  will  pull 
out  within  six  months.  Consequently,  after 
victory,  our  oriental  allies  must  remain 
strong  enough  and  be  willing  to  defend  Sai- 
gon and  pacify  the  provinces.  Otherwise,  the 
Communists  again  will  infiltrate,  and  our 
huge  sacrifice  in  blood  and  treasure  will  have 
been  in  vain. 

That  our  leaders  doubt  the  ability  of  our 
oriental  allies  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
inherent  m  a  post-war  American  pull  out 
Is  reflected  in  statements  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State.  Both  these 
officials  recently  have  suggested  the  U.S.  will 
remain  In  Southeast  Asia  after  the  fighting 
is  terminated.  If  white  imperialism  is  the 
.'Vdminlsiration's  decision,  it  is  an  ominous 
one  fraught  with  great  risk.  Peace  in  the 
Orient  should  be  an  oriental  responsibihty. 
There  could  be  Isolated  instances  In  which 
It  would  be  vital  to  our  best  interest  to  ex- 
tend military  assistance  to  a  friendly  for- 
eign country.  But.  in  each  Instance,  Congres- 
sional approval  should  be  required, 

PERILS    OF    foreign    ECONOMIC    AID 

Foreign  aid  Is  principally  responsible  for 
our  present  perilous  Inflationary  trend.  The 
increase  In  money  supply  to  produce  goods 
to  be  given  away  accurately  defines  inflation. 
Inflation,  excessive  taxation,  rising  prices 
lead  to  Increased  wage  demands,  which  In 
turn  lead  to  labor  and  costly  strikes;  while 
rising  cost  of  living  aggravates  the  situation. 
The  inflation  is  affecting  prices  of  all  goods 
and  services,  and  consequently  the  overall 
cost  of  living,  and  this  has  been  a  major 
cause  of  recent  civil  disturbances.  Our  fiscal 
1968  budget  may  reach  a  $30  billion  deficit 
to  he  paid  in  printed  money  which.  In  turn. 
Is  depreciated  In  direct  proportion  to  the 
total  printed.  Since  foreign  aid  Is  mostly  a 
government-to-government  operation,  the 
trend  Is  socialistic  rather  than  one  toward 
free  enterprise. 

These  evils  are  Inherent  In  the  foreign  aid 
progrtim;  they  will  continue  so  long  as  the 
program  Is  allowed  to  continue. 

A  study  of  our  loose  global  foreign  aid 
fiscal  policy  reveals  It  Is  undermining  the 
system  of  free  markets  which  Is  the  bedrock 
of  Western  economic  progress.  While  foreign 
aid  funds  are  being  \ised  to  socialize  and  in 
Instances  to  communlze  recipient  countries, 
private  capital  is  being  driven  out. 

In  December  1962,  Business  Week  magazine 
reported  the  flight  of  liquid  assets  from 
Latin  America  had  risen  from  5  to  15  billion 
dollars.  This  enormous  hemorrhage  of  funds 
not  only  offset  the  projected  Increase  In 
gross  national  product  but  also  absorbed  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  and  other  foreign  aid  funds. 

In  a  recent  Chicago  Tribune  news  Item 
Senator  Dlrksen  reported  some  17  bUllon 
Latin  American  dollars  were  Invested  In  for- 
eign  lands.   This   out  flow   of   dollars   took 


place  mostly  before  the  present  LaUn  mania 
to  buy  fighter  aircraft  for  which  there  Is  no 
need  and  which  the  population  can  neither 
afford  nor  maintain. 

Consequently,  our  unwise  give-away  not 
only  bleeds  American  tax  payers  and  ac- 
celerates Imbalance  of  trade  and  loes  of  gold 
but  It  undermines  Iree  enterprise  and  fos- 
ters socialism  and  communism.  It  Is  obvious 
most  foreign  aid  funds  are  not  reaching  the 
needy. 

During  1966,  we  gave  foreign  aid  to  mare 
than  100  countries.  Among  them  were  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia.  l)Oth  avowedly  communist. 
In  addition,  we  gave  aid  to  communistlcally 
oriented  Bolivia,  Chile,  Egypt,  Iraq,  and 
Syria. 

Otir  reckless  give-away  program  finances 
foreign  government  owned  or  sponsored  steel 
and  textile  mills  and  cement  plants.  These 
industries,  with  U.S.  AID  funds,  subsidize 
foreign  products  so  as  to  compete  effectively 
with  products  of  our  own  domestic  Indvis- 
try.  This  competition  reduces  our  export 
capacity  and  increases  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficits.  Indeed,  when  aid  financed 
exports  are  excluded  and  the  value  of  im- 
ports are  restated  In  Cost-Insurance- 
Freight  (CIF)  values,  our  vaunted  export 
surplus  is  largely  a  myth. 

Many  underdeveloped  countries,  recipient* 
of  our  loose  give-away  program,  have  sub- 
stantial and  valuable  resources.  Instead  of 
our  customary  government  give-away  pro- 
grams, private  capital  should  be  permitted 
to  develop  these  re.sources.  Under  private  en- 
terprise development,  properly  protected 
from  seizure,  unjust  taxes  or  other  discrimi- 
nating measures,  developing  countries  could 
repay  loans  with  Interest  and  at  the  same 
time  make  a  profit. 

Taxpayers'  funds,  via  foreign  aid.  fre- 
quently flow  into  measures  adverse  to  our 
best  Interests,  For  example,  a  proposal  Is 
now  pending  to  "lend"  $50  million  to  the 
Italian  Fiat  automobile  company  to  set  up 
an  auto  plant  in  Russia.  Implementation  of 
this  proposal  would  adversely  affect  the  U.S. 
automobile  industry  and  Improve  Russia's 
war  potential.  Of  course,  the  loan  would 
never  be  repaid  and  the  measure  should  be 
defeated. 

Every  effort  of  our  government  should  be 
directed  toward  replacing  foreign  aid  by  pri- 
vate capital.  Government  restrictions  should 
be  lifted;  but  our  government  should  pro- 
tect private  Investment  from  unjust  prac- 
tices by  loan  recipients. 

There  are  Instances  where  people  living  In 
underdeveloped  areas  are  perfectly  happy 
and  want  to  continue  living  in  primitive 
conditions  Sometimes  we  have  created  un- 
rest by  trying  to  impose  high  standards  of 
living  against  their  will;  this  we  should 
avoid. 


THE    FLIGHT    OF    GOLD 

Largely  because  of  our  foreign  aid  gifts 
and  loans,  in  foreign  hands  today  are  31  bil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  credits  redeemable  In 
gold.  Since  foreign  aid  began,  our  gold  stock 
has  dropped  from  a  high  of  $24.6  billion  in 
1949  to  the  present  level  of  $13.0  bUllon.  Of 
this  amount,  less  than  $3  billion  In  free  ( un- 
obligated) gold  remains  to  meet  a  potential 
foreign  call  of  $31  billion.  The  run  on  gold 
and  continuous  annual  deficits  In  ovtr  bal- 
ance of  payments  undermine  confidence  In 
the  dollar  and  in  the  US.  economy. 

On  the  value  of  gold  cover  for  paper 
money,  I  quote  from  Investment  Bulletin 
(American  Institute  for  Economic  Research, 
Great  Barrington,  Mass.:  July  3i.  pp.  53-54: 

"At  the  recently  concluded  Paris  meeting 
of  the  Group  of  10  and  the  IMF  Executive 
Committee,  the  U.S.  representatives  were 
confronted  with  nearly  unanimous  opposi- 
tion to  their  cherished  hope  for  establishing 
an  engine  of  worldwide  inflation  to  print 
paper  'gold.' 

"Failure  of   that  scheme  was  significant 
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Implications.  The  United  States  will  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  repay  foreign  obliga- 
tions painlessly  with  a  supernatlonal  print- 
ing press  currency.  Perhaps  realization  of 
that  fact  prompted  Chairman  Martin  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  last  week  to  urge 
Congress  to  make  all  remaining  U.S.  gold 
available  for  sale  to  foreigners.  Also,  con- 
tinued deficit  spending  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment both  domestically  and  Internation- 
ally will  Involve  a  greatly  Increased  threat 
of  a  'run'  on  the  U.S.  gold  reserve  such 
as   the   'run'   on   silver   early   In   May. 

"As  we  have  stated  repeatedly  in  these 
bulletins  during  the  past  several  years,  there 
Is  no  substitute  for  gold.  Attempts  to  cir- 
cumvent the  discipline  that  It  imposes  are 
doomed  to  failure.  Such  Is  the  lesson  of 
5.000  years  of  monetary  history.  By  this  per- 
sistent refusal  to  accept  that  verdict,  the 
New  Economists  who  have  undertaken  to 
manage  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Nation 
soon  may  be  forced  either  to  discard  their 
deficit  spending  programs  or  to  devalue  the 
dollar  in  the  desperate  hope  that  by  so  doing 
they  may  be  able  to  continue  those  programs 
for  a  little  longer." 

Treasury  Secretary  Fowler  hailed  the  find- 
ings of  the  recent  International  Monetary 
Fund  (IMF)  conference  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  as 
having  liberated  paper  money  from  gold 
cover.  Each  of  the  107  member  countries  was 
given  special  drawing  rights  (SDR)  on  the 
IMF.  These  rights,  paper  claims  on  the  IMP, 
are  to  be  considered  and  accepted  globally 
as  good  as  gold. 

The  fly  In  the  ointment,  however,  lies  In 
the  rule  that  85  percent  of  the  IMF  member- 
ship must  okay  drawings.  Moreover,  drawing 
rights  cannot  be  used  to  cover  balance  of 
payments   deficits. 

So^m  Congress  will  be  asked  to  eliminate 
gold  cover  on  Federal  Reserve  notes.  This 
proposal  must  be  killed  promptly.  Other- 
wise, foreigners  will  soon  own  all  the  gold 
and  we  shall  be  left  with  printed  paper 
dollars. 

It  is  of  utmost  Importince.  therefore,  to 
take  drastic  steps  to  balance  our  interna- 
tional payments,  stop  the  flight  of  gold  and 
retain  gold-backed  currency.  These  measures 
are  essential  to  maintain  a  sound  trading 
position  in  the  free  world  and  prevent  Infla- 
tion, social  and  economic  chaos. 

CXlNCLUSIONS 

1.  Excessive  foreign  economic  aid  and  mili- 
tary assistance  have  caused  us  to  neglect 
our  own  defense.  We  are  short  In  modern 
fighter  aircraft.  Including  Inter-contlnental 
bombers  We  have  no  armed  space  craft,  no 
defense  against  strikes  from  space,  and  no 
antl-mlssUe  defense. 

2.  Military  assistance,  armed  intervention 
and  foreign  allUnces  should  be  undertaken 
only  with  congressional   approval, 

3.  To  Improve  our  trade  balance,  foreign 
and  domestic  restrictions  should  be  lifted  on 
foreign  Investment  of  our  private  capital. 

4.  American  citizens,  the  same  as  foreign- 
ers, should  be  permitted  to  own  gold  In  order 
to  maintain  their  own  solvency  with  sound 
money. 

5.  Inflation,  which  debases  our  currency. 
Is  the  greatest  threat  to  our  survival  as  a 
free  society  and  can  only  be  brought  under 
control  by  stopping  the  giveaway  program. 

6.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  make  no  further 
foreign  aid  appropriations  for  fiscal   1968. 


BRITAIN'S  MONETARY  FAILURE 
SOLVED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Rarick]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  tWs 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  British 
Government  asks  for  our  aid  and  we 
should  help.  Why  not  assign  to  Britain 
for  collection  SI  bUlion  of  the  war  debt 
France  owes  the  United  States.  The 
English  are  good  debt  collectors  and 
France  has  plenty  of  gold — too  much  of 
ours.  Who  knows,  it  might  serve  as  an 
effective  vehicle  to  get  England  past  De 
Gaulle  into  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket. 

The  Socialist  destruction  of  the  British 
pound  can  be  written  off  as  the  failure 
in  an  experiment  in  international  mone- 
tary stability,  or  it  can  be  explained  as 
the  created  crisis  to  initiate  the  one- 
world  dollar. 

While  our  U.S.  leaders  raise  interest 
rates  against  the  Federal  Reserve,  nev- 
ertheless our  gold  reserves  remain  un- 
checked, that  is,  there  is  no  embargo 
against  foreign  withdrawal.  Why?  Amer- 
icans cannot  possess  gold.  A  world  crisis 
in  devaluation  exists.  Why  should  our 
leaders  permit  continued  loss  of  our  gold 
reserves  against  a  deficit  in  world  ex- 
change? 

Gold  continues  for  sale  to  foreigners 
at  $35  per  ounce.  Speculators  and  inves- 
tors are  not  interested  in  Warburg  paper 
money,  they  want  gold.  Are  we  soon  to 
become  an  affluent  society  of  bankrupts? 
Mr.  Speaker,  many  detailed  accounts 
of  the  Socialist  bankruptcy  of  the  West- 
ern civilization  have  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  Washington.  D.C., 
Evening  Star  for  November  20.  I  insert 
these  accounts  in  the  Record  for  refer- 
ence by  our  colleagues,  as  follows: 

(From  the   New  York  Times,  Nov.  20,   1967) 

PEDEiiAL  Reserve  Rate  Up — Six  in  Common 

Market  Move  To  Back  a  Loan  to  Britain — 

Paris    Joins    IMF    Move — May    Shun    10- 

Nation  Plan 

(By  Henry  Tanner) 
Paris.  November  19 — France  and  the  five 
other  Common  Market  countries  agreed  to- 
night to  contribute  to  the  $1.4-billlon  loan 
that  Britain  Is  seeking  from  the  International 
Monetary  Fund. 

The  decision  was  announced  at  the  end  of 
a  two-and-a-half-hour  night  meeting  held 
by  the  Finance  Ministers  of  the  European 
Economic  Community  in  the  offices  of  Michel 
Debre,  the  French  Minister  of  Economy  and 
Finance. 

The  Ministers  who  were  accompanied  by 
the  governors  of  the  six  central  banks,  were 
reliably  reported  to  have  advised  one  another 
of  the  contributions  that  each  country  in- 
tended to  make  to  the  loan. 

Franz  Jozef  Strauss,  the  German  Finance 
Minister,  told  reporters  that  his  Govern- 
ment's contribution  would  be  $200  million. 
The  other  delegates  did  not  announce  the 
amounts  they  Intended  to  make  available. 

Mr  Debre.  who  was  the  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  declared  at  a  news  conference  later 
that  the  discussion  was  limited  to  the  $1.4- 
bllllon  loan  from  the  I  M.F.  and  did  not 
touch  on  the  $1.6-bllllon  that  Britain  ex- 
pects to  receive  from  the  central  banks 
of  Western  nations. 

France,  according  to  British  reports,  has 
given  no  indication  so  far  that  she  would  be 
willing  to  participate  In  this  second  loan. 
Mr.  Debre,  answering  a  reporter's  question, 
said  only  that  the  French  central  bank  had 
received  no  request  from  Britain  on  this  loan. 
French  officials  from  President  de  Gaulle 
down    are    known    to   feel    that    the   British 


devaluation  can  be  effective  only  if  it  is  foi- 
lowed  by  the  most  drastic  austerity  meas- 
ures with  respect  to  imports  and  domestic 
consumption. 

All  sxipport  exchanges  on  allied  support 
for  the  pound  last  week  the  French  were 
Insisting,  first,  on  a  British  pledge  that  such 
me.isures  would  be  taken 

Secondly,  the  French  have  been  saying 
that  the  loan  to  Britain  should  be  chan. 
neled  through  I.M.F.,  thus  periuiiting  a 
mea.sure  of  international  control  that  would 
not  be  possible  if  the  creditors  were  indi- 
vidual coumrici. 

The  French  insistence  on  stringent  guaran- 
tees is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  principii 
reasons  that  impelled  Britain  to  decide  on 
devaluation. 

Informed  observers  here  predicted  that  the 
French  would  continue  to  urge  their  partners 
in  the  Common  Market  to  insist  on  strong 
British  guarantees  before  giving  final  author- 
ization to  their  central  banks  to  contribute 
to  the  $1.6-bllIion  loan  outside  the  inter- 
national Monetary  Fund. 

Financial  experts  of  the  Group  of  Ten. 
whose  members  are  the  West's  leading  indus- 
trial nations,  will  meet  here  next  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  to  discuss  this  second  loan. 

Mr.  Debre  also  made  It  clear  that  French 
opposition  to  British  entry  Into  the  Com- 
mon Market  had  in  no  way  weakened. 

In  response  to  a  question,  he  said  that 
the  problems  posed  by  the  British  candidacy 
remained  unchanged.  This  was  an  allusion 
to  the  fact  that  the  status  of  the  pound  as 
a  reserve  currency  has  not  been  affected  by 
devaluation.  The  French  insist  that  the 
pound  cease  to  be  a  reserve  currency  before 
Britain  can  enter. 

BRITISH    CALLED    COURAGEOUS 

A  communique  Issued  by  the  ministers  at 
the  end  of  the  meeting  expressed  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  six  Governments  for  "the 
courageous  decisions  that  have  been  taken  bj 
the  British  Government." 

The  six  nations  Intend  "to  contribute  to 
the  success  of  the  British  measure,"  it  said. 

It  added,  however,  that  the  British  deci- 
sion "Imposed  an  Increased  vigilance"  on  the 
members  of  the  Common  Market  In  the  con- 
duct of  their  economic  policies.  This  clearly 
was  an  allusion  to  the  fact  that  Britain  will 
now  be  a  stronger  competitor  for  Continental 
manufacturers  in  the  world  markets. 

The  communique  said  that  the  decision 
of  the  Six  to  leave  their  own  exchange  rates 
unchanged  was  "a  measire  of  their  determi- 
nation to  make  a  positive  contribution  to 
international  monetary  cooperation." 

The  gains  that  Britain  made  by  devaluing 
the  pound  would  have  been  wiped  out  if 
several  or  all  of  the  highly  Industrialized 
Wetsern  European  countries  had  followed 
stilt. 

In  his  news  conference,  Mr.  Debre  praised 
the  British  step  as  "a  courageous  and  diffi- 
cult." but  probably  unavoidable  decision. 

The  Finance  Ministers  of  the  Six  and  their 
experts  will  go  to  Brussels  tomorrow  morning 
to  Join  their  Foreign  Ministers  In  a  regular 
ministerial  meeting  of  the  Common  Market, 

The  fact  that  they  traveled  to  Paris  for 
an  extraordinary  night  session  under  Mr. 
Debris  chairmanship  Is  regarded  by  French 
officials  as  further  evidence  of  the  strong 
role  that  the  French  Government  has  been 
playing  throughout  the  crisis  of  the  pound. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  20,  1967] 

Wilson  Implores  Britons  To  Help  Aid  the 

Economy 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

London,  November  19. — Prime  Minister 
WUson  called  on  the  British  people  tonight 
to  respond  to  the  devaluation  of  the  pound 
by  working  harder  and  less  selfishly  for  their 
country's  good.  "We  must  take  with  both 
hands  the  opportunity  now  presented  to  us," 
he  said. 
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.■Anv  who  fall  through  laziness  or  self- 
cppking  any  who  frustrate  the  work  of 
^ers  by  unofficial  strikes,  wlU  imperil  the 
riht  of  all  our  people  to  work,  the  right  to 
IfSrk  not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  the  na- 
Ln  ••  he  asserted.  "This  Is  a  proud  nation, 
^e'r'e  on  our  own  now.  It  means  putting 
Britain  first." 

SPEAKS  ON  TELEVISION 

Mr  Wilson  spoke  on  television  from  10 
Downing  Street.  It  was  his  first  appearance 
since  the  announcement  last  night  of  a  de- 
cision to  lower  the  value  of  the  pound  from 
«2  80  to  $2,40. 

The  14  3  per  cent  devaluation,  the  first 
-Ince  1949.  is  designed  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
British  goods  exported  to  other  countries  and 
w  raise^the  price  of  Imports  in  an  attempt 
to  improve  Britain's  trade  picture.  The  step 
was  also  taken  to  end  uncertainty  in  finan- 
cial circles  over  the  position  of  sterling  and 
to  head  off  any  new  economic  crisis  for 
Britain. 

On  television,  Mr.  Wilson  was  as  bland  as 
usual  m  manner  and  appearance.  He  showed 
no  sign  of  unea«lness  or  remorse  at  the  fact 
that  the  central  pillar  of  his  Government's 
policy— defense  of  the  pound— had  Just 
collapsed. 

That  the  Labor  Government  wUl  have  no 
easy  time  Inspiring  fresh  sacrifice  by  Britons 
after  the  sharp  disappointments  of  the  last 
three  years  was  made  clear  this  morning  on 
the  London  docks — If  anyone  doubt€d  it. 

The  dockers,  who  have  been  on  a  wildcat 
strike  for  weeks,  holding  up  urgently 
needed  exports  and  damaging  the  country's 
mternatlonal  balance  of  payments,  refused 
even  to  vot€  on  a  proposal  to  rettirn  to  work. 
They  shouted  down  their  union  leaders. 

SHOW  OF  UNITY  GIVEN 

Politically,  Mr.  Wilson's  Cabinet  presented 
a  show  of  unity.  It  was  said  by  Government 
sources  that  no  resignations  had  been  asked 
or  offered. 

But  the  first  signs  of  the  Inevitable  po- 
litical storm  appeared.  Edward  Heath,  the 
Conservative  leader.  Issued  a  savage  state- 
ment saving,  among  other  things: 

"In  three  years,  the  Socialist  Government 
has  reduced  Britain  from  a  prosperous  na- 
tion to  an  International  pauper.  Mr.  Wilson 
himself  bears  the  responsibility,  for  he  has 
Uken  personal  charge  of  the  conduct  of 
the  economy." 

Other  Conservatives  called  more  directly 
for  Mr.  Wilson's  resignation  and  for  a  new 
general  election. 

DEBATE  IS  EXPECTED 

The  only  way  Mr.  Wilson  could  be  forced 
out  Is  by  a  revolt  In  his  own  party's  ranks. 
The  mood  there  will  be  tested  tomorrow, 
when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  James 
Callaghan,  appears  to  make  a  statement  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  A  full-scale  debate 
on  the  economic  crisis  will  probably  follow 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

Tonight  Queen  Elizabeth  II  took  the  first 
formal  legislative  step  following  the  deval- 
uation. In  a  Privy  Council  session  at  Windsor 
Castle  she  signed  a  Government  proclama- 
tion declaring  the  banks  and  exchanges 
closed  tomorrow. 

The  first  dealings  in  the  pound  at  the 
new  rate  occurred  at  the  London  Airport, 
where  banks  keep  their  exchange  counters 
open  on  Sundays.  The  clerks  were  giving 
a  pound  for  $2.38. 

The  $2.38  level  apparently  reflected  the 
usual  bank  commission  and  perhaps  an  In- 
terim Idea  of  the  likely  new  working  level 
for  the  pound. 

READY    WITH    SUPPORT 

If  there  Is  speculation  against  the  pound, 
the  Bank  of  England  will  be  ready  to  sup- 
port It  with  the  help  of  fresh  credits  from 
central  banks  of  $1.6-blUlon.  A  loan  of  $1.4- 
biliion  Is  also  expected  shortly  from  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund. 


Prices  of  Imported  products  and  those 
made  with  imports  began  going  up  immedi- 
ately todav. 

Bakers  warned  that  they  would  have  to 
raise  prices  soon  because  much  of  their 
wheat  Is  Imported.  The  major  oil  companies 
predicted  a  rise  In  gasoline  prices,  and  Iron- 
ore  costs  went  up  for  the  British  steel  in- 
dustry. 

One  of  the  major  questions  In  the  wake 
of  devaluation  Is  whether  the  demand  for 
wage  Increases  to  compensate  for  rising 
prices  can  be  braked.  Mr.  Wilson  had  noth- 
ing to  say  tonight  on  how  that  could  be 
done,  slniply  warning  against  "excessive 
wage  demands." 

According  to  Government  sources,  the  idea 
of  a  new  wage  freeze  through  legislation  was 
rejected  by  Mr.  WUson  and  the  Cabinet  be- 
cause It  was  not  considered  poUtlclally  pos- 
sible. One  source  said  It  would  not  have  been 
tolerated. 


RESENTMENT    IS    SEEN 

After  the  financial  crisis  of  July,  1966, 
v.-ages  were  frozen  for  six  months.  But  bitter 
resentment  against  such  a  statutory  lid  Is 
evident  in  trade  unions  and  the  ranks  of  the 
Labor  Partv.  and  It  would  be  an  uphill  Job 
to  get  the  Labor  majority  in  the  Parliament 
to  pass  such  a  statute  again. 

Instead,  the  Government  will  rely  for  the 
moment  on  a  voluntary  system  carried  on  by 
the  parent  labor  organization  here,  the  Trades 
Union  Congress.  The  Government's  Prices 
and  Income  Board  also  ha.';  the  power  to  ex- 
amine and  report  on  proposed  wage  settle- 
ments and  to  delay  them  while  It  does. 

The  Labor  Party's  left  wing  will  be  un- 
easy, at  best,  over  the  slash  In  the  real  Income 
of  working  people  that  devaluation  means. 

CUT   IN    DEFENSE   SPENDING 

The  Government's  promise  to  cut  defense 
spending  bv  £100-mlllion  a  year — a  signifi- 
cant cut  of  about  5  per  cent — could  help 
molllfv  the  left  wing. 

Official  sources  said  today  that  the  reduc- 
tions In  defense  outlays  would  be  made  by 
trimming  here  and  there,  not  by  eliminating 
entire  programs.  But  there  could  well  be  re- 
newed demands  for  cancellation  of  the  con- 
tract to  buy  50  American  F-111  attack  planes. 

In  his  speech  tonight.  Mr.  Wilson  said  It 
was  not  the  time  to  "attribute  blame"  for 
the  economic  crisis  "to  the  policies  of  the 
last  I  conservative!  Government  or  this  Gov- 
ernment, to  unofficial  strikers,  to  the  ma- 
neuvering of  speculators  at  home  and 
abroad." 

But  he  did  seem,  by  Implication,  to  sug- 
gest critically  that  foreign  bankers  would 
have  demanded  improper  restraints  on  Brit- 
ish national  policy  If  the  Government  had 
aske«  for  more  loans  without  devaluing. 
Such  a  course  was  an  alternative  possibility 
last  week. 

Britain  could  have  ridden  the  crisis  out 
through  more  borrowing,  the  Prime  Minister 
said,  "but  It  would  have  been  irresponsible 
to  go  on  dealing  with  these  successive  waves 
of  speculation  by  borrowing  for  short  pe- 
riods." 

ROOT    CAUSE    STRESSED 

"Failure  to  attack  the  root  cause."  he  con- 
tinued, "would  have  meant  trying  to  bor- 
row—this time,  In  conditions  In  which  our 
creditors  abroad  might  well  Insist  on  guar- 
antees about  this  or  that  aspect  of  our  na- 
tional policies." 

Bankers  In  the  City.  London's  financial 
district,  denied  Friday  that  the  heavy  selling 
of  sterling  was  being  done  by  speculators. 
Their  orders,  they  said,  came  from  business- 
men and  others  simply  trying  to  protect  their 
positions  as  confidence  was  crumbling. 

Mr.  Wilson  repeatedly  suggested  that 
"speculators"  were  the  cause  of  Britain's 
troubles,  despite  having  said  that  he  would 
not  fix  the  blame.  He  gave  no  Indication  that 
his  own  poUcles  might  have  been  at  fault. 

For  three  years,  he  said,  the  Labor  Govern- 
ment fought  to  overcome  Britain's  trading 


deficit.  He  said.  "No  one  could  doubt,  at 
home  and  abroad,  our  determination  to  win 
through  nor  the  heavy  price  we  have  paid." 

But  there  was  never  enough  margin  to 
meet  the  change  and  chance  of  world  events, 
he  added. 

"Above  all.  we  had  to  face  this,"  he  said. 
"Exports,  even  our  increasing  exports,  could 
not  earn  enough  to  meet  the  successive  waves 
of  speculation  against  sterling." 

Informed  observers  pointed  out  that  Brit- 
ain's export-Import  record,  after  a  favorable 
showing,  began  turning  sour  in  the  second 
quarter  of  this  year— before  the  closing  of 
the  Suez  Canal  and  the  dock  strikes  that  Mr. 
Wilson  cited  as  crippling  factors. 

CONFIDENCE  ERODED 

It  was  this  new  financial  slippage  that  ate 
awav  at  confidence,  the  observers  agreed, 
not  ""speculators."  A  particular  reason  was 
the  growing  prospect  of  a  large  deficit  In 
International  payments  for  1967  instead  of 
the  surplus  that  Mr.  Callaghan  had  repeat- 
edly promised. 

•fhe  Prime  Minister  said  time  had  been 
needed  to  modernize  British  industry  and  to 
reduce  the  country's  defense  commitments 
overseas,  which  have  Imposed  a  heavy  cost  In 
foreign  exchange.  "That  time  was  denied  us." 
he  said. 

He  sought  to  present  devaluation,  for  all 
Its  servere  consequences  to  the  average  man 
m  higher  costs  and  reduced  living  standards, 
as  an  opportunity  to  Britain. 

"We  have  the  chance  now."  he  said,  "to 
break  out  from  the  straltjacket  of  these  past 
years." 

TO  STtTDY  RENT  RISES 

As  a  gesture  to  his  left  wing,  the  Prime 
Minister  announced  a  step  to  prevent  too 
costly  rent  increases  In  public  housing.  Local 
governments  are  In  charge  of  these  housing 
developments,  which  represent  a  large  part  of 
urban  housing  here,  and  some  have  ordered 
steep  increases. 

From  now  on,  the  Prime  Minister  said,  cer- 
tain rent  increase  proposals  will  be  referred 
to  the  Prices  and  Incomes  Board  for  study. 
He  said  some  had  been  "exceptionally  steep 
and  provocative'— presumably  a  reference 
to  actions  by  Conservative-controlled  coun- 
cils. 

Government  sources  denied  that  the  new 
economic  restraints  announced  last  night, 
along  with  devaluation  would  lead  to  further 
defiatlon  and  unemployment.  The  steps  in- 
clude higher  taxes  and  Interest  rates  and 
cuts  in  Government  expenditures. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  20.  1967] 
DOLLAR  Defended— RISE  to  4.5  Percent  Fol- 
lows Bank  of  England  Step— Canada  Also 

Acts 

(By  H.  Erich  Helnemann) 

The  United  States  Increased  its  official 
lending  rate  yesterday  to  4';  per  cent  from 
4  per  cent  In  a  move  designed  to  protect  the 
dollar    In    the    wake    of    Britain's    financial 

crisis 

■The  Increase  was  In  the  discount  rate— 
the  interest  rate  at  which  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Svstem,  the  nation's  central  bank 
lends  to"  Its  member  commercial  banks.  It  is 
one  of  the  basic  Interest  rates  in  the  coun- 
try's economy.  ,  , 
"The  increase  is  expected  to  raise  the  cost 
of  borrowing  money  throughout  the  country. 
especially  If,  as  many  bankers  expect,  the 
Federal  Reserve  now  moves  to  tighten  some- 
what the  essentially  easy  money  policy  that 
It  has  been  following  so  far  this  year^ 

In  some  cases,  interest  rates  In  the  United 
States  are  already  at  their  highest  levels 
since  the  Civil  War. 

RISE  IN   loan   costs  seen 
The  basic  cost  of  loans  to  business,  now 
SU    per  cent.  Is  expected  to  rise,  although 
probably  not  right  away,  since  business-loan 
demand"  has  been  sluggish  lately. 

Interest  rates  on  home  mortgages,  wnlcn 
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now  average  S'/j  per  cent,  are  also  expected 
to  move  up.  However.  Interest  rates  on  other 
consumer  loans — for  automobiles,  appli- 
ances, vacations  or  what  have  you — may  be 
more  sluggish,  if  only  for  the  reason  that 
many  of  them  are  already  pressing  against 
legal  ceilings. 

In  Ottawa,  the  Bank  of  Canada  raised  its 
basic  lending  rate  to  6  per  cent  from  5  per 
cent,  also  as  a  defensive  move,  following 
Britain's  devaluation  of  the  pound  and  the 
Increase  In  her  bank  rate  to  8  per  cent  from 
6"  J. 

Federal  Reserve  officials  were  frankly  un- 
certain yesterday  about  what  would  happen 
when  financial  markets  opened  for  business 
this  morning. 

AMPLE  CEEDrr   STRESSED 

The  Federal  Reserve  stressed  that  It  had 
ample  credit  available  for  any  Individual 
bajiks  that  might  be  subject  to  unusual 
withdrawals.  "Borrowing  by  member  banks 
[from  the  Federal  Reserve]  for  purposes  of 
making  adjustments  to  market  pressures  Is 
an  appropriate  use  of  the  discount  mechan- 
ism." U  said. 

"But  officials  were  clearly  braced  for  the 
possibility  that  Investors  throughout  the 
world  would  decide  that  the  safest  form  of 
investment — since  the  pound  had  been  de- 
valued by  14.3  per  cent,  to  $2.40  from  $2.80 — 
would  now  be  in  securities  denominated  in 
sterling. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  the  8  per  cent 
lending  rate  set  by  the  Bank  of  England 
would  lead  to  some  "very  attractive"  interest 
rates  in  Lxsndon. 

Combined,  these  two  factors  could  lead  to 
a  substantial  outflow  of  dollars  from  the 
United  States,  bankers  suggested  yesterday. 

In  a  formal  statement,  the  Federal  Res- 
erve noted  that  it  had  acted  "to  assure  the 
continued  orderly  functioning  of  United 
States  flnanclal  markets  and  to  maintain  the 
availability  of  reserves  on  the  banking  sys- 
tem on  terms  and  conditions  that  will  foster 
sustainable  economic  growth  at  home  and 
a  sound  International  position  for  the  dol- 
lar." 

Bankers  Interpreted  this  statement,  which 
m  part  simply  reaffirmed  long-standing 
policy  objectives  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  in 
several  ways: 

If  any  unusual  outflows  of  funds  should 
develop  in  the  next  few  days,  the  Federal 
Reserve  would  move  swiftly  to  offset  such 
losses  by  pumping  new  funds  into  the 
economy. 

In  the  long  term,  if  dollars  should  continue 
to  flow  abro.id.  the  Federal  Reserve  would 
move  to  restrict  the  availability  of  funds, 
which  would  force  short-term  interest  rates 
upward  and  would  serve  as  a  counter  to  the 
magnet  of  the  8  per  cent  bank  rate  in  Lon- 
don. 

The  financial  ttuTnoU  touched  off  by  the 
British  devaluation  may  have  served  to  re- 
solve the  current  debate  within  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  over  monetary  policy  in  favor 
of  slightly  tighter  money,  resigned  to  moder- 
ate inflationary  pressures  that  many  observ- 
ers believe  are  already  starting  to  get  out  of 
hand. 

Technically,  the  Federal  Reserve's  action— 
which  was  actually  taken  on  Saturday  night. 
but  was  not  announced  until  2  P.M.  yester- 
day— came  In  the  form  of  unanimous  ap- 
proval by  the  seven-man  Federal  Reserve 
Board  of  requests  by  10  of  the  12  regional 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  to  increase  their  dis- 
count rates,  effective  this  morning. 

ANNOUNCEMENT    DELAYED 

Several  of  the  regional  banks  had  re- 
quested an  Increase  on  Saturday,  but  the 
board  elected  to  delay  Its  announcements  so 
that  more  banks  could  Join,  inducing  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  which 
is  the  largest  of  the  12. 

As  of  last  night,  only  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  of  Philadelphia  and  St.  IjOuIs  had  not 
acted,  and  they  were  expected  to  Join  in  the 
Increase  shortly. 


The  Federal  Reserve  Banks  that  did  act 
yesterday,  in  addition  to  New  York,  were 
those  In  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Dallas,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  Richmond 
and  San  Francisco. 

The  discount  rate  had  been  at  4  jjer  cent 
since  April  7.  when  it  was  reduced  from  4.5 
per  cent,  in  a  move  that  was  made  to  bring 
it  Into  line  with  sharp  drops  that  had  al- 
ready occurred  la  Interest  rates  in  the  open 
market. 

Since  that  time  Interest  rates  have  reversed 
their  course  and  have  climbed  sharply,  par- 
ticularly on  long-term  loans,  as  corpora- 
tions have  borrowed  In  record  amounts  to 
rebuild  holdings  of  cash  and  short-term  se- 
ciu-lties  that  were  depleted  in  last  year's 
money  squeeze. 

Prior  to  last  April,  the  last  change  in  the 
discount  rate  had  been  on  Dec.  6,  1965.  In 
a  change  also  announced  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon, the  rate  was  raised  to  4.5  per  cent 
from  4  per  cent. 

This  action,  which  was  taken  to  head  off 
developing  inflationary  pressures  In  the 
economy,  signaled  the  beginning  of  what 
was  probably  the  tightest  money  squeeze  in 
the  history  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
sending  Interest  rates  to  their  highest' levels 
in  10  years. 

RECIPBOCAI,    RIGHTS 

In  Its  statement  the  Federal  Reserve  made 
no  mention  of  any  moves  that  might  be 
pending  In  the  form  of  further  support  for 
the  devalued  pound. 

But  indications  were  that  an  announce- 
ment would  be  forthcoming  fairly  soon,  al- 
most certainly  Including  an  Increase  In  the 
reciprocal  currency  arrangement,  or  "swap" 
line,  that  the  Federal  Reserve  has  with  the 
Bank  of  England. 

Under  such  arrangements,  the  Federal 
Reserve  has  reciprocal  borrowing  rights  with 
Its  overseas  partner.  It  can  borrow  pounds, 
and  the  Bank  of  England  can  borrow  an 
equivalent  amount  of  dollars. 

At  present,  the  United  States  swap  line 
with  the  Bank  of  England  Is  $1.35-binion, 
out  of  a  total  of  such  lines  of  credit  out- 
standing of  more  than  $5-binion. 

No  figures  have  yet  been  published,  but  it 
is  assumed  that  the  Bank  of  England  largely 
exhausted  Its  avaUable  borrowing  facilities 
In  trying  to  support  the  pound  last  week. 

On  the  domestic  front,  the  Increase  in  the 
discount  rate  appeared  to  leave  the  debate 
over  the  need  for  a  tax  Increase  to  head  off 
Inflation  about  where  it  had  been:  mired  In 
political  differences  between  the  White  House 
and  Capitol  Hill. 

Federal  Reserve  officials  took  the  view  yes- 
terday that.  If  anything,  the  need  for  a  tax 
Increase  was  now  greater  than  ever  before, 
because  British  exporters  would  now  be  able 
to  cut  their  prices  In  world  markets.  This 
would  subject  American  exports  to  stlffer 
competition,  especially  If  costs  and  prices  In 
the  United  States  continued  to  rise. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Implication  was 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  would  move  gradu- 
ally to  lessen  the  rate  of  growth  In  the 
nation's  money  supply — which  has  been 
exceptionally  high  this  year. 

This  would  help  In  holding  down  Inflation- 
ary pressures,  which  could  hurt  American 
exports  and  thus  also  mar  the  United  States 
balance  of  payments  and  the  international 
position  of  the  dollar. 

The  United  States  monetary  gold  stock  Is 
currently  just  under  813  billion,  the  lowest 
level  since  May.  1938.  Should  a  shortfall  In 
United  States  exports  lead  to  a  worsening  of 
the  deficit  In  the  country's  International 
balance  of  payments,  this  could  result  in 
further  reductions  In  the  gold  stock. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  20,  1967] 

Canada  Ralses  Rate 
ToBONTO.    November    19. — Oanada    moved 
today  to  protect  herself  from  any  possible 


financial  backlash  resulting  from  the  week- 
end devaluation  of  the  British  pound. 

The  Bank  of  Canada,  the  country's  central 
bank,  raised  its  interest  rate  to  6  i^er  cent 
from  5  per  cent  in  a  defensive  adjustment  to 
Increases  in  official  interest  rates  in  the 
United  States  and  Britain.  The  object  was  to 
avert  any  heavy  shift  of  funds  from  Canada 
to  other  markets  in  search  of  a  higher  return. 

At  the  same  time  Louis  Rasminsky.  gover- 
nor  of  the  Bank  of  Canada,  reassured  the 
country  that  the  move  toward  increased  in- 
terest rates  did  not  necessarily  mean  that 
the  availability  of  credit  would  diminish, 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  20,   1967] 
Spain   Devalues  Peseta  By    16  6  Percent- 
Six  Other  Currencies  Also  Cut  in  Waki 
OF  British   Action — Many   Nations  Hold 
Line 

(By  Albert  L.  Kraus) 

Spain  devalued  her  currency  by  186  per 
cent  last  night  at  the  end  of  a  week-end  o{ 
reaction  throughout  the  world  to  the  British 
devaluation  of  the  pwund. 

Six  other  currencies — those  of  Israel.  Hong 
Kong,  FIJI.  Bermuda,  Ireland  and  Denmark- 
were  devalued.  Norway,  Finland  and  South 
Africa  were  among  a  long  list  of  countries 
that  said  they  would  maintain  the  value  of 
their  currencies. 

Spain's  decision  was  announced  at  a 
Cabinet  meeting  called  by  Generalissimo 
Franco,  the  Spanish  chief  of  state.  A  state- 
ment said  the  move  was  required  to  offset  the 
"sure  Impact"  of  the  British  devaluation  on 
Spanish  trade  and  its  balance  of  payments. 

Spain  has  been  suffering  from  Inflation. 
an  Industrial  recession  and  a  leveling  of  re- 
ceipts from  tourism,  the  biggest  contributor 
to  her  international  payments.  Some  sources 
interpreted  the  British  devaluation  as  a 
convenient  opportunity  for  Spain  to  take 
action  that  she  might  have  had  to  take  in 
any  case.  The  Spanish  devaluation  puts  the 
peseta  at  a  value  of  70  to  the  dollar,  com- 
pared with  60  to  the  dollar  previously. 

Other  effects  of  the  British  devaluation 
have  been  widespread. 

Several  oil-producing  Arab  countries. 
which  have  been  receiving  oil  royalties  in 
sterling,  stand  to  suffer  big  losses  because  of 
the  British  action.  So  does  Japan,  which 
has  lent  funds  to  India  and  Pakistan  repay- 
able in  sterling. 

The  ability  of  Nigeria  to  continue  the  civil 
w.-ir  against  rebellious  Eastern  tribesmen 
seems  certain  to  be  affected  by  the  loss  of 
15  per  cent  of  her  dwindling  foreign  exchange 
reserves.  Britain's  sanctions  against  Rhodesia 
and  her  ban  on  arms  sales  to  South  Africa 
may  become  other  casualties. 

"The  devaluations  by  Israel,  Hong  Kong, 
Bermuda  and  Ireland  devaluations  were  in 
line  with  that  of  the  British  pound.  Den- 
mark's devaluation  amounted  to  7.9  per  cent 

The  Norwegian  and  Finnish  actions  had 
been  the  subject  of  special  Interest.  Scandi- 
navian countries  depend  on  Britain  for  much 
of  their  trade,  but  Sweden  had  indicated 
earlier  that  she  would  not  devalue  and  Fin- 
land already  had  devalued  Its  currency  by 
31 ',4  per  cent  on  October  11. 

south   AFRICA   WON'T   DEV.ALUE 

A  surprise  was  South  Africa's  announce- 
ment that  she  would  not  devalue.  Most  for- 
eign exchange  sources  had  expected  that 
South  Africa,  the  world's  biggest  supplier  of 
gold  and  a  major  exporter  of  lood  to  Britain, 
would  devalue  the  rand,  alUiough  possibly 
not  by  the  full  14.3  per  cent  that  the  pound 
had  been  devalued. 

Devaluation  would  have  increased  prob- 
lems for  the  South  African  Government,  al- 
ready battling  to  keep  Inflationary  threats  in 
check.  But  the  rise  in  the  price  of  gold,  in 
terms  of  the  rand,  would  have  given  an 
Impetus  to  some  marginal  mines,  in  addition 
to  exports  of  farm  products  and  other  goods. 

John  Vorster,  the  South  African  Prime 
Minister,  used  the  British  devaluation  as  an 
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opportunity  to  issue  a  warning  to  the  Wilson 
Government,  Sanctions  against  Rhodesia  and 
the  prohibition  on  arms  sales  to  South 
Africa,  he  said,  are  two  luxuries  Britain  can 
no  longer  afford. 

In  Australia,  an  emergency  meeting  of  the 
Cabinet  was  scheduled  today.  William  Mor- 
row, treasurer,  hinted  strongly  that  there 
would  be  no  devaluation.  He  said  It  was  wide- 
ly accepted  among  leading  countries  that  If 
the  devaluation  of  the  pound  was  to  have  the 
desired  effects  on  the  British  economy,  it 
should  not  be  followed  by  changes  in  the  ex- 
change rates  of  other  countries  that  had  an 
important  place  in  International  trade  and 
payments. 

INDIA  TO    HOLD   FIRM 

In  India,  a  spokesman  for  the  Finance 
Ministry  said  no  devaluation  of  the  rupee 
was  planned.  The  rupee,  which  was  devalued 
in  June,  1966.  Is  no  longer  closely  tied  to 
the  pound,  as  it  was  in  1949,  when  the  pound 
was  last  devalued.  The  spokesman  expressed 
concern,  however,  at  possible  action  by  Cey- 
lon and  Pakistan,  India's  two  chief  competi- 
tors in  the  export  trade. 

A  Government  source  in  Ceylon  said  the 
currency  probably  would  be  devalued  to 
match  the  British  reduction.  Pakistan  or- 
dered emergency  measures  but  gave  no  in- 
dication of  what  she  might  do. 

Kenya  said  she  would  have  to  consult  with 
her  partners  in  the  East  African  Community, 
Tanzania  and  Uganda,  before  taking  action. 
Tanzania  said  there  was  no  need  for  her  to 
devalue  in  her  trade  position,  but  she  did 
not  say  what  she  would  do. 

In  the  Arab  world,  Kuwait  said  she  would 
not  devalue  the  dinar  despite  the  fact  that 
the  country,  a  major  oil  producer,  holds 
i450-milllon  in  sterling.  Jordan,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  thought  a  possible  candi- 
date for  devaluation.  Her  leading  economic 
and  financial  officials  are  meeting  today. 
Iraq,  like  other  Arab  oil  nations,  stands  to 
suffer  large  losses  because  oil  royalties  were 
paid  In  sterling.  Her  holdings  amount  to 
£l50-million. 

Japan's  prospective  loss  in  trade  with  Brit- 
ain, which  reached  a  record  level  this  year. 
will  not  be  felt  immediately.  Numerous  trad- 
ing companies,  anticipating  devaluation,  had 
made  forward  exchange  contracts  in  sterling. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)   Evening  Star, 

Nov.  20,  1967] 
Pound     Cut     Shock     Wave     Hits     United 

States — Chicago     Bank     Boosts     Rate — 

Stocks      Drop — Many      Bounce      Back — 

Bonds   Also  Down   in   Market   Jhters 
(By  Lee  M.  Cohn) 

A  leading  bank  increa.sed  its  basic  lend- 
ing rate  today — foreshadowing  escalation 
of  credit  costs  throughout  the  economy — 
as  financial  markets  reacted  sharply  to 
Britain's  devaluation  of  the  pound  and  a 
rise  in  the  U.S.  discount  rate. 

Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.,  the  eighth  biggest  bank  In  the 
nation,  raised  its  prime  rate  from  5' 2  to  6 
percent,  and  pome  other  banks  were  ex- 
pected  to  follow  suit. 

The  prime  rate  Is  the  interest  charged  by 
banks  on  loans  to  their  biggest  customers 
with  the  best  credit  ratings.  Other  bank 
lending  rates  are  scaled  up  from  this  mini- 
mum. 

Prices  on  U.S.  stock  and  bond  markets 
dropped  in  a  nervous  response  to  the  Inter- 
national financial  crisis  created  by  Brit- 
ain's devaluation  of  the  pound  from  $2.80 
to  $2.40  Saturday  night. 

DISCOUNT    rate    AT    4 '  2     PERCENT 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  in  a  move 
aimed  at  protecting  the  dollar  from  reper- 
cussions of  Britain's  devaluation,  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  It  had  approved  an 
increase  In  the  discount  rate  from  4  to  4y2 
percent,   effective   today. 

The  discount  rate  is  the  interest  charged 


by  the  "Fed"  on  loans  to  commercial 
banks.  It  greatly  Influences  the  whole 
structure  of  Interest  rates. 

Jitters  infected  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, where  prices  declined  sharply  in 
early  trading,  then  recovered  most  of  the 
losses.  The  Dow  Jones  industrial  average 
was  down  14.50  points,  or  1.68  percent,  at 
11  a.m.,  but  trimmed  the  loss  to  4.33 
points  by  the  close  of  trading.  About  12.- 
750.000  shares  were  traded. 

Some  leading  stock  brokers  had  warned 
Investors  against  emotional  selling.  They  re- 
called that  stock  prices  here  declined  in  early 
trading  after  Britain's  devaluation  in  1949, 
but  recovered  later  the  same  day. 

LITTLE    BOND    TRADING 

New  York  dealers  slashed  prices  of  Treas- 
ury and  corporate  bonds — raising  their  effec- 
tive Interest  rates,  or  yields,  to  record 
heights — but  reported  there  was  little  trad- 
ing and  no  sign  of  panic. 

The  Fed  helped  maintain  relative  calm 
by  offering  to  buy  large  amounts  of  govern- 
ment bonds  and  bills  In  its  open  market 
operations. 

The  dollar  was  strong  in  trading  on  Eu- 
ropean continental  markets. 

Testing  of  the  pound  at  its  new  par  value 
was  delayed.  British  markets  were  closed 
today,  and  Dow  Jones  reported  there  were 
no  offers  on  pounds  in  New  York  this  morn- 
ing. Dealers  said  they  were  awaiting  estab- 
lishment of  a  trading  rate  by  the  Bank  of 
England. 

William  H.  Moore,  chairman  of  Bankers 
Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  said  the  prime  rate 
Increase  announced  by  Continental  Illinois 
was  "premature." 

Moore  said  banks  still  are  "fairly  liquid" — 
not  strapped  for  funds — and  have  not  been 
borrowing  heavily  from  the  Fed. 

TREND    NOT    YET    CLEAR 

It  Is  not  yet  clear,  Moore  said,  that  the 
Fed's  discount  rate  action  signals  a  signifi- 
cant tightening  of  bank  reserves. 

Moore  added  that  financial  markets  will 
take  days  to  adjust  to  new  conditions  and  es- 
tablish a  new  level  of  rates — which  will  in- 
fluence bank  lending  rates. 

Furthermore,  some  bankers  may  be  reluc- 
tant to  raise  the  prime  rate  because  business 
loan  demand  has  been  sluggish.  Corporations 
have  been  relying  more  on  bond  issues  than 
bank  loans  to  raise  funds. 

Officials  at  the  Fed  and  the  Treasury  braced 
themselves  to  cope  with  the  possibility  of 
disorderly  conditions  as  the  markets  re- 
opened after  the  weekend  of  monetary  fire- 
works. 

To  calm  the  nervous  money  men.  the  Fed 
coupled  its  announcement  of  the  discount 
rat&  increase  with  a  statement  that  it  "had 
taken  actions  to  assure  the  continued  orderly 
functioning  of  U.S.  financial  markets  (and) 
pledged  to  do  its  full  share  In  maintaining 
the  soundness  of  the  dollar,  both  domesti- 
cally and  Internationally." 

LOAN    WINDOW    OPEN 

More  specifically,  the  Fed  "affirmed  that 
borrowing  by  member  banks  for  purposes 
of  making  adjustments  to  market  pressures 
is  an  appropriate  use  of  the  discount  mech- 
anism." 

Translating,  a  Fed  source  said  this  meant 
"the  discount  window  Is  open"  to  make  loans 
to  banks,  if  necessary,  to  compensate  for 
losses  of  deposits. 

Other  sources  emphasized  that  the  Fed  is 
prepared  to  operate  on  a  big  scale  In  for- 
eign exchange  markets  to  counter  any  run 
on  the  dollar  and  protect  its  value. 

Treasury  Secretary  Henry  H.  Fowler,  also 
trying  to  cope  with  financial  Jitters,  issued 
a  statement  last  night  declaring  that  events 
in  the  24  hours  after  Britain's  devaluation 
had  "demonstrated  the  strength  of  the  inter- 
national monetary  arrangements  and  the 
spirit  of  monetary  cooperation." 


The  Fed  voted  unanimously  to  raise  the 
discount  rate  at  an  emergency  meeting 
Saturday  night,  and  announced  the  action 
vesterday. 

AT     10    OF    12    BANKS 

It  approved  the  Increase  to  4V2  percent  at 
10  of  the  12  regional  Federal  Reserve  Banks. 
The  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis  banks  are 
expected  to  fall  in  line  with  the  other  10 
very  soon. 

The  discount  rate  was  raised  "in  the  light 
of"  Britain's  devaluation,  the  Fed  said. 

A  source  at  the  Fed  called  the  action  "a 
modest  precautionary  step"  to  safeguard  the 
dollar  In  the  turmoil  that  could  follow  de- 
valuation. 

In  addition  to  devaluation.  Britain  raised 
its  discount  rate  from  6V2  to  8  percent,  which 
is  expected  to  raise  the  British  interest  rate 
structure. 

If  confidence  In  the  pound  is  restored, 
higher  British  rates  could  lead  to  heavy 
flows  of  monev  from  the  United  States  to 
London.  The  rise  in  the  U.S.  discount  rate 
can  narrow  the  rate  cUfferentlal.  stemming 
such  outflows. 

But  Fed  sources  emphasized  that  the  dis- 
count rate  was  raised  for  much  broader  rea- 
sons. Thev  said  the  Fed  acted  to  demonstrate 
its  determination  to  take  whatever  action  la 
needed  to  keep  the  dollar  sound. 

WOULD    PROVIDE   SYMBOL 

More  Important  than  Interest  differentials 
Is  the  value  of  the  discount  rate  boost  as  a 
svmbol.  thev  indicated. 
"  Money  fiows  are  influenced  by  confidence 
in  the  dollar  and  Judgments  about  financial 
stability  In  the  United  States,  not  Just  by 
interest  rates,  they  said. 

It  was  not  clear  whether  the  Fed  intends 
to  tighten  supplies  of  credit  as  well  as  raise 
Interest  rates.  The  Fed  can  tighten  credit  by 
selling  government  securities  on  the  market, 
a  process  that  has  the  effect  of  curtailing 
bank  reserves  and  thus  limiting  the  banks' 
capacity  to  make  loans. 

In  their  formal  state:.-:ent,  the  money  man- 
agers said  they  will  "maintain  the  avail- 
abilitv  of  reserves  to  the  b.mking  system  on 
terms"  and  conditions  that  will  foster  sus- 
uilnable  economic  growth  at  home  and  a 
sound  international  position  for  the  dollar." 
Depending  on  the  Fed's  judgment,  this  is 
broud  enough  to  caver  a  tightening  of  credit 
or  maintenance  of  the  previous  degree  of 
ease. 

The  Fed  has  been  considering  a  shift  to 
tighter  credit  to  fight  inflation,  especially 
since  Congress  has  balked  at  enacting  anti- 
inflationary  tax  increases. 

But  the  mo'.iey  managers  have  been  reluc- 
tant to  tighten." mainly  bec.use  they  feared 
such  a  shift  would  disrupt  the  economy  by 
sharply  raising  interest  rates — s^^me  of  which 
h;ive  already  soarea  to  the  highest  levels  in 
almost  100  years. 

Despite  the  risks.  Fed  sources  indicated 
that  the  money  managers  may  be  moving 
toward  tighter  credit  policies. 

They  said  it  Is  impossible  to  separate  do- 
mestic economic  considerations  from  the  es- 
sential task  of  safeguarding  the  dollar  Inter- 
nationally. 

But  in  the  crucial  days  immediately  ahead. 
the  Fed  indicated  it  is  prepared  to  ease  credit 
selectively  if  that  becomes  necess.iry  to  pre- 
vent disorder  in  financial  markets. 

In  addition,  the  Fed  is  prepared  to  buy 
government  bonds  and  other  securities  in 
massive  amounts  if  nervous  invef^tors  du.mp 
them  in  quantities  too  large  for  the  markets 
to  absorb. 

InternationaUy.  the  Fed  is  ready  to  buy 
dollars  with  its  reserves  of  foreign  curren- 
cies— and  with  borrowed  currencies — if  heavy 
sales  threaten  to  reduce  the  dollar's  value. 

Some  types  of  short-term  money  market 
rates  were  expected  to  rise  about  a  half  per- 
centage point,  m  keeping  with  the  discount 
rate  increase. 
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Rates  on  longer-term  securities  also  were 
expected  to  rise,  but  they  are  not  linked  so 
directly  to  the  discount  rate,  so  their  pattern 
will  be  determined  mainly  by  financial  con- 
fidence and  by  the  fundamental  supply  and 
demand  for  long-term  credit. 

Higher  Interest  rates  In  the  market  may 
divert  deposits  from  savings  bunks  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  curtailing  their 
ability  to  make  mortgage  loans  and  raising 
mortgage  interest  rates. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  20.  1967] 
Devaluation   Step  Ends   Long    Effort — Re- 
form AND  Massive  Loans  Pailbd  To  Cttrx 
Malady 

(By  John  M.Lee) 
London.  November  19. — ^The  dramatic  de- 
valuation of  the  pound  concluded  a  three- 
year  struggle  by  the  Labor  Party  Government 
to  avert  such  a  step  by  domestic  economic  re- 
forms and  massive  International  borrowing. 
Government  sources  denied  today  that  the 
British  finally  were  stampeded  into  the  move 
by  the  extraordinary  selling  of  pounds  in  the 
foreign-exchange  markets  List  week. 

They  maintained  that  the  decision  to  de- 
value was  made  by  James  Callaghan,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  two  weeks  ago 
after  he  had  concluded  that  It  was  Impossible 
for  Britain  to  go  on. 

RESKHVES    USED    rOB    StTPPORT 

His  decision  came  amid  a  worsening  pay- 
ments deficit,  despite  attempted  solutions, 
and  amid  persistent  selling  of  sterling. 

Its  rate  had  been  forced  down  from  Just  a 
little  more  than  its  nominal  value  of  $2  80 
In  April  to  the  effective  floor  of  $2.7825  in 
mid-October.  Millions  in  British  currency 
reserves  were  being  spent  to  buy  pounds  so 
as  to  maintain  the  rate  of  sterling  under 
international  agreement. 

Some  persons,  however,  are  taking  the  view 
that  the  Government  performed  Ineptly  dur- 
ing the  mounting  crisis  and  actually  intensi- 
fied the  situation.  Certainly  the  tremendous 
run  on  the  pound  last  Friday  cost  Britain 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  support. 

trade  position  a  big  tactor 

TTie  crisis  was.  of  course,  rooted  In  the  con- 
tinuing excess  of  imports  over  exports  and 
m  the  vulnerable  position  of  the  pound  as 
an  international  currency.  There  were  also 
external  factors,  such  as  the  closing  of  the 
Suez  Canal  during  the  Arab-Israeli  war,  the 
slackening  in  world  trade  and  the  high  inter- 
est rates  in  the  United  States,  which  attracted 
sterling. 

But  there  were  also  several  step?  by  Gov- 
ernment officials  over  the  last  few  weeks  that 
some  observers  regard  as  major  mistakes  In 
the  handling  of  the  problem 

The  Bank  of  England,  confronted  with  an 
alarming  third-quarter  outflow  of  almost  $1.2 
billion  in  sterling  to  the  United  States,  chose 
to  raise  the  bank  rate,  and  British  interest 
rates,  twice  in  three  weeks  by  one-half  a 
point  each  time  Both  changes  were  regarded 
by  the  market  as  "too  little  and  too  late." 

The  timidity  lay  in  a  reluctance  to  stifle 
domestic  economic  recovery,  which  was  Just 
gathering  force  after  a  Government-induced 
recession  to  Improve  the  trade  position. 

In  foreign-exchange  trading  on  Nov.  3.  the 
authorities  let  the  pound  slip  marginally 
below  the  previous  floor  of  $2.7825.  Technical 
reasons  were  cited  But  the  market  was  so 
nervous  that  doubts  intensified  whether  the 
rate  would  be  held. 

On  Sunday.  Nov.  12.  Britain  obtained  a 
$252  million  loan  from  the  Bank  for  Inter- 
national Settlements  in  Basel  to  finance  the 
last  payment  on  a  1964  loan  of  $1  billion 
from  the  International  Monetary  Fund 

TURMOU.    ON    FRIDAY 

Despite  rumors,  the  loan  was  not  confirmed 
until  late  on  Tuesday.  Nov,  14.  when  rumors 
of  a  major  foreign  rescue  operation  and  a 


disastrous-sounding  October  trade  deficit 
made  the  Basel  loan  seem  pitifully  Inade- 
quate. 

Morning  newspapers  last  Thursday  carried 
reports  of  a  $1  billion  loan  being  negotiated 
for  Britain  by  leading  Industrial  nations 
meeting  in  Paris.  The  pound  soared,  but  Mr. 
Callaghan,  called  on  to  answer  an  unexpected 
question  about  the  loan  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  refused  to  confirm  or  deny  the 
repwrts  or  offer  any  assurance  on  maintain- 
ing the  pound. 

Sterling  sank,  and  foreign-exchange,  secu- 
rities and  commodity  markets  were  thrown 
into  turmoil  on  Friday  and  continued  Gov- 
ernment silence.  Devaluation  followed  the 
next  day. 

The  Labor  party  has  been  trying  to  avoid 
such  a  day  for  more  than  three  years,  ever 
since  it  came  to  power  In  the  general  elec- 
tion of  October,  1964.  Since  that  time  it  has 
frantically  tried  various  remedies  for  the 
ailing  economy,  but  none  have  had  the 
desired  effect.  Devaluation  Is  more  drastic, 
but  even  that  Is  no  guarantee  of  success  by 
Itself. 

Britain's  problem  arises  partly  because  she 
is  an  island  economy  with  few  natural  re- 
sources and  is  dependent  on  trade  for  her 
livelihood.  About  half  the  food  and  nearly 
all  of  the  Industrial  raw  materials  are  Im- 
ported. Nearly  a  fifth  of  all  goods  and  serv- 
ices produced  Is  exported. 

This  workshop  economy  has  persistently 
produced  a  deficit  in  merchandise  trade,  even 
when  Britain  dominated  the  international 
industrial  scene  in  the  late  19th  century. 

economic  aid  advanced 

But  Britain  Is  also  a  major  supplier  of  In- 
ternational •  •  •  and  services,  such  as  In- 
surance and  shipping,  and  so-called  Invisible 
earmngs  from  these  activities  normally  have 
been  adequate  to  offset  the  deficit  in  visible 
trade. 

Thus  Britain  has  been  as  much  a  financial 
and  commercial  power  as  Industrial  power. 

In  postwar  years,  however,  Qovernment 
spending  abroad  for  military  commitments 
and  economic  aid  rose  sharply,  offsetting 
the  substantial  Invisible  earnings  of  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

Last  year  Britain  Imported  the  equivalent 
of  $14.6-bllllon  In  goods,  exported  $14.3- 
bllllon  worth  and  reported  a  visible  trade 
deficit  of  more  than  $300-mlllion.  This  was 
Increased  to  $400-mllllon  by  special  pur- 
chases of  United  States  military  aircraft. 

Earnings  In  the  private  sector  stood  at 
more  than  $1  5-bllllon  but  Government 
spending  abroad  totaled  $1.3-blllion.  This 
produced  invisible  earnings  of  only  about 
$260-million  to  offset  the  $425-mllllon  In- 
visible deficit.  Consequently,  the  total  deficit 
on  the  so-called  current  account  was  about 
165-mllllon. 

Long-term  capital  investment  abroad 
added  an  additional  $325-mUlion  to  the  out- 
flow of  funds.  The  combined  capital  and  cur- 
rent accounts  thus  produced  a  total  drain  of 
$490-mlllion.  After  various  unidentified  off- 
sets. Britain's  liabilities  abroad  have  been  in- 
creased by  $493-mllllon. 

HOW  dangers  develop 

Dangers  arise  when  holders  of  that  addi- 
tional sterling  decide  they  do  not  want  or 
need  pounds  and  sell  their  holdings  for  gold 
or  another  currency.  To  the  extent  that  no 
one  else  wants  the  pounds  either,  the  Bank 
of  England  must  use  its  gold  and  foreign 
reserves  to  redeem  them. 

Over  the  years  persons,  corporations  and 
governments  have  come  to  hold  a  great  deal 
of  sterling,  a  fact  that  produces  a  major 
problem  for  the  management  of  the  economy. 

The  situation  arises  from  Britain's  pur- 
chases and  Investments  abroad  and  from 
foreign  purchases  of  the  currency  for  Invest- 
ment as  well  as  Its  use  as  an  Internationally 
accepted  money  in  world  trade  and  as  a 
reserve  to  settle  International  debts. 


Sterling  held  abroad  at  the  end  of  1966  for 
trade,  currency  reserves  and  Investment 
totaled  $11.2-bllllon,  compared  with  only 
$2.9-bUllon  In  short-term  British  claims 
abroad.  This  produced  a  theoretical  deficit  of 
$8.3-bllllon  to  be  covered  by  $2.66-bimon  la 
Britain's  Immediate  gold  and  foreign  cur- 
rency reserves,  in  the  unlikely  event  that 
everyone  wanted  to  sell  his  potmds  at  once. 

However,  British  residents  have  vast  la- 
vestments  In  securities  and  manufacturing 
facilities  abroad,  so  that  even  when  these  are 
balanced  against  similar  foreign  holdings  in 
Britain,  total  British  assets  would  produce 
ample  funds  to  make  Britain  a  net  creditor. 

But  the  dislocations  that  could  arise  in  the 
short-term  have  been  cited  by  the  French, 
for  example,  as  a  problem  to  be  solved  before 
Britain  can  enter  the  European  Common 
Market. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  total  In  sterling  bal- 
ances  was  held  by  Government  central  banks 
abroad  and  by  other  official  monetary  insti- 
tutions, which  are  unlikely  to  be  making 
sudden  shifts  In  their  holdings.  The  rest  \s 
In  the  hands  of  private  traders,  corporations, 
commercial  banks  and  speculators  who  are 
more  likely  to  bear  In  mind  the  Interest  rate 
their  sterling  la  earning. 

A  little  less  than  half  of  the  sterling  U 
held  as  deposits  with  banks.  The  balance  Is 
In  Treasury  bills,  British  Government  secu- 
rities, municipal  issues,  finance-company 
paper  and  the  like. 

reserves  form  pool 

About  two-thirds  of  the  holdings  belong 
to  countries  In  the  sterling  area,  that  is.  most 
of  the  countries  In  the  Commonwealth  ( ex- 
cept Canada  and  Rhodesia)  and  a  numtier 
of  other  countries  that  use  sterling  as  their 
main  international  currency  and  generally 
hold  the  greater  part  of  their  currency  re- 
serves In  sterling. 

The  British  reserves  in  London  form  a  pool 
available  to  the  sterling  area  as  a  whole.  But 
it  is.  obviously,  a  pool  that  can  be  disturbed 
from  many  quarters. 

There  may  be.  for  example,  a  run  on  the 
bank  if  people  doubt  that  the  value  of  their 
sterling  will  be  maintained  or  that  Britain 
has  the  ability  to  repay.  Or  there  may  be 
changes  in  interest  rates  In  other  countries 
that  make  the  foreign  Investor  prefer  to  sell 
his  sterling  to  invest  in  another  currency. 
Either  way,  Britain's  reserves  are  drained. 

When  Harold  Wilson  took  office  as  Prime 
Minister  In  1964,  he  found  himself  con- 
fronted with  enormous  problems  arising 
from  Britain's  position  both  as  a  world 
trader  and  as  an  international  banker. 

A  determined  run  on  sterling  gathered 
force  as  speculators,  gambling  that  Mr.  Wil- 
son would  be  forced  to  devalue,  sold  pounds. 

SPECXTI.ATORS    DUMPED    STERLING 

Mr.  Wilson  trumpeted  his  problems  by  at- 
tributing to  the  outgoing  Conservative  party 
the  responsibility  for  the  £800-milllon  deficit 
that  year,  equivalent  to  about  $2.25-bl]lion. 
Domestic  Inflation,  poor  productivity,  ineffi- 
ciency m  old-fashioned  British  Industry  and 
massive  outflows  of  both  private  Investment 
and  speculative  funds  contributed  to  the 
malaise. 

Speculators,  doubting  the  ability  of  an 
avowedly  Socialist  Government  to  put  eco- 
nomic belt-tightening  ahead  of  welfare 
spending,  bet  on  devaluation  and  dumped 
their  sterling  currency  on  the  market. 

It  finally  took  Import  surcharges,  a  $l-bil- 
llon  loan  from  the  Monetary  Fund,  an  excep- 
tional two-point  Jump  in  Britain's  bank  rate 
to  7  per  cent  and  $3-bilIlon  In  standby  credit 
from  world  central  banks  to  stem  the  tide. 

A     1967     SURPLUS     WAS     FORECAST 

Sterling  crises  were  nothing  new,  and  the 
standard  remedy  was  heavy  deflation  to  re- 
duce Britain's  imports  and  spur  her  exports. 
But  the  Wilson  Government  pledged  Itself  to 
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upport  of  the  pound's  value  and  economic 

^C^:^' wr^n^^uced    to    rechann. 

m?rcesto    exports,    restructure    Industry 

''Tda^pen  home  demand  without  incur- 

^'e  t^  much   unemployment.   Ttiese  pro- 

«l,^  included  foreign-exchange  controls,  a 
Cn\ary  in^mes  policy,  curbs  on  bank 
'^it  and  an  employment  tax  on  services, 
^'t  a^^en's  sWe  In  May.  1966,  and  an 
Jflow  of  funds  attracted  by  high  interest 

.^during  the  United  States  credit  squeeze 
S^ed    another    speculative    run    on    the 

■^m  Julv  1966,  Britain  reversed  herself  and 
, Jututed  a  wage  and  prize  freeze  and  sent 
fe  e^nomy  Into  a  severe  tallspln.  Unem- 
oiov^nt  rose,  creating  political  problems 
Ke  Labor  party.  But  officials  soon  began 
°  sav  that  the  policy  was  working  and  that 
^e  balance  of  payments  would  show  a  sur- 

'■'Buftwrsprlng  It  became  apparent  that 
•be  economy  was  still  not  responding  prop- 
Irlv  despite  the  sacrifice  of  growth  and  full 
emplovment.  In  April,  two  months  before 
the  Arab-Israeli  War.  Imports  once  more  far 
outdistanced  exports. 

•Se  war  resulted  In  the  closing  of  the  Suez 
canal,  which  In  turn  disrupted  British  trade 
and  increased  the  cost  of  her  Imports  and 
^mpted  some  selling  of  sterling.  This  sum- 
mer the  united  States  Congress  balked  at  a 
rwuest  for  a  tax  Increase,  thus  helping  to 
(Wve  up  United  States  Interest  rates  and  to 
attract  sterling.  .      ., .  „i 

In  September,  dock  workers  m  Liverpool 
and  London  struck,  unsettling  exports,  pro- 
ducing distressing  trade  figures  and  demon- 
strating the  underlvlng  weakness  of  the  econ- 
omy The  selling  of  sterling  gathered  mo- 
mentum, particularly  In  contracts  for  future 
delivery  of  the  British  currency. 

Since  1964.  Britain  has  received  extraor- 
dinary loans  and  credits  as  she  bought  time 
to  alter  the  economy.  A  $1.4-blllion  loan 
from  the  Monetary  Fund  in  May,  1965.  re- 
funded the  $3-bllllon  In  central  bank  credits 
that  had  been  used.  Agreements  with  the 
united  States  to  "swap"  currencies  In  times 
of  stress  were  announced.  Various  central 
bank  credits  and  credits  from  the  Basel  bank 
were  arranged. 

LEJTWINOERS    urged   STEP 

Although  traders  had  little  confidence  In 
the  pound,  and  selling  was  persistent,  flnan- 
dal  support  never  looked  stronger. 

But  devaluation  was  being  Increasingly 
urged  by  leftwlngers.  who  opposed  deflation, 
and  by  respected  academicians  and  commen- 
tators as  the  drastic  step  needed  to  correct 
what  appeared  to  be  a  fundamental  dis- 
equilibrium in  the  economy.  By  spurring 
exports  and  curbing  imports,  devaluation, 
along  with  other  measures,  might  set  Britain 
right  once  and  for  all.  It  was  said. 

About  two  weeks  ago,  British  Treasury 
officials,  faced  with  an  Import-prone  economic 
recovery  and  with  payments  deficits  for  1967 
and  probably  1968,  came  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. ,.  , 

A  week  ago,  the  countdown  began,  this 
was  the  sequence: 

Sunday.  November  12:  Basel  meeting 
grants  Britain  $252  mllUon— but  no  an- 
nouncement made. 

Monday,  November  13:  Basel  loan  rumored 
and  also  bigger  loan  to  resurge  pound.  Gov- 
ernor of  Bank  of  England  says  at  airport  he 
has  "every  confidence"  in  sterling  but  omits 
usual  pledge  against  deflation.  Prime  Minis- 
ter, In  speech,  also  omits  pledge.  Calls  for 
technological  integration  with  Europe,  dis- 
counts expected  bad  trade  figures  as  "mean- 
ingless" because  of  dock  strikes. 
Market    nervous.    Sterling   up    slightly    at 

12.7828.  ^  ^ 

Tuesday.  November  14:  $300-mlinon  trade 
deficit,  worst  on  record,  reported  for  Oc- 
tober. Bank  supports  sterling  just  above  floor 


of   2.7825    Basel   loan   confirmed.   Total   now 

^'^ecuTisdly,  November  15:  Frantic  stock 
exchanee  rises  to  new  high  as  devaluation 
hedge  Sterling  rises  to  $2.7833.  But  dis- 
counts for  future  delivery  of  sterling  are 
more  expensive.  BBC  bro.^dcasts  report 
from  Paris  of  near-agreement  on  $l-billlon 
international  loan.  Says  there's  "no  sign  ol 
devaluation."  , 

Thursday.  November  16:  Pound  soars  to  al- 
most $2.7850  on  new-loan  report  only  to 
fall  to  Bank  of  England-supported  $2JBJi 
as  Mr.  Callaghan  refuses  to  confirm  or  deny 
loan  reports.-Devaluatlon  rumors  widespread, 
unknown  to  market.  Britain's  Cabinet  had 
approved  devaluation  that  morning. 

Fridav  November  17:  Extraordinary  day. 
Massive  run  on  pound  in  world  markets. 
Bank  of  England  spends  hundreds  of  inii- 
llons  of  dollars  to  support  pound  Just  below 
effective  $2.7825  floor.  Stocks  decline.  But 
sterllne-based  commodities— wool,  rubber. 
tin— so"ar.  Record  demand  for  gold.  Traders 
demoralized  bv  uncertainty 

Saturdav,  November  18:  Eerie  calm.  Com- 
mentators" speculate  on  30  per  cent  devalua- 
tion and  no  loan;  or  no  devaluation  and  huge 
5-biilion  loan:  or  smaller  loan  and  smaller 
devaluation.  „.  ♦„ 

9  30  pm.:  Devaluation  of  14  3  per  cent  to 
$2  40  announced.  Bank  rate  raise  to  8  per- 
cent. Restrictions  imposed  on  home  economy; 
$3-billlon  in  International  assistance. 


(From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  20,  1967] 
The  Pound  Experiment— Global  Financial 
SYSTEM  Could  Gain  if  a  Small  Devalua- 
tion Is  Successful 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale  Jr.) 
Washington,  November  19— Britain's  de- 
valuation represents,  in  effect,  an  unusual 
experiment  in  the  international  monetary 
svstem.  If  It  works  as  expected,  the  system 
could  be  strengthened. 

Numerous  men  in  Britain,  and  to  some 
extent  elsewhere,  have  argued  for  years  that 
a  <!mall  devaluation  could  not  work  because 
the  financial  markets  would  not  believe  that 
it  was  final  In  this  hypothesis,  the  selling 
of  sterling  would  continue.  Britain  w-ouid 
continue  to  lose  reserves  and  the  problem 
would  arise  aU  over  again.  „„„.o 

But  the  action  vesterday  had  some  elements 
in  It  that  might  make  the  markets  think 
twice  about  this  familiar  line  of  reasoning. 
The  devaluation— by  14,3  per  cent,  from 
2  80  to  2  40— was  accompanied  by  immediate 
announcements  from  all  the  other  financial 
powers  that  they  would  not  change  the  par- 
ity or  establish  rate  of  exchange,  o^  J^^^ U 
currencies.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  $3-bll- 
lion  standby  line  of  credit.  And  it  was  ac- 
companied bv  further  deflationary  measures 
m  Britain  at  a  time  when  the  economy  al- 
ready had  slack  resources  of  men  and 
machines. 

GAP  considered  small 

It  also  came  at  a  time  when  nearly  all 
experts  agree  that,  while  Britain's  costs  and 
prices  mav  be  out  of  line  with  those  of  the 
other  Industrial  countries,  the  gap  is  not 
wide.  In  this  sense,  then,  a  small  devalua- 
tion is  all   that  is  needed. 

In  anv  ca.'=e,  if  money  now  flows  into  Lon- 
don, and  not  out  of  it.  the  small  devaluation 
will  have  worked,  with  favorable  Implications 
for  the  world  monetary  system. 

The  svstem,  basically,  is  a  set  of  rules 
backed  bv  a  common  set  of  attitudes  among 
the  world's  central  bankers. 

The  key  rule  Is  that  exchange  rat«s  among 
currencies  should  be  fixed,  and  not  allowed 
to  fluctuate  more  than  one  per  cent  on 
either  side  of  the  par  value,  except  in  cases 
of  "fundamental  disequilibrium."  This  rule 
is  established  in  the  articles  of  agreement 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  agreed 
to  in  1944,  and  thus  has  the  force  of  a  treaty. 


It  was  aimed  at  bolstering  world  trade   by 
ending  constant  changes  in  currency  values. 

DOIXAB  IS  KEY  CURRENCY 

Another  rule  is  that  the  United  States  and 
only  the  United  States,  shall  stand  wUling 
to  buv  and  sell  gold  at  $35  an  ounce.  This 
commitment  automatically  makes  the  dol.ar 
useful  as  a  reserve  currency  and  as  a  sup- 
plement to  gold  and  makes  it  th^^^/^.^^^- 
rency  In  International  trade  and  the  finan- 
cial markets.  „„i,„c  it 
Having  a  single  global  currency  makes  It 
possible  for  each  central  bank  to  defeno  its 
own  currency  against  a  specific  standard^the 
dollar.  This,  too.  helps  in  keeping  exchange 
rates  orderly.                                      ^         , 

Still,  another  rule  of  the  system  Is  a 
willingness  to  grant  credit  to  a  nation  In 
difficulty,  provided  that  It  shows  determi- 
nation to  get  its  house  in  order. 

The    credit    svstem    has    several    ramifi- 
cations.   It    includes    loans    by    the    Inter- 
national Montary  Fund,  bilateral  credit  ar- 
rangements    between     the     United     States 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  numerous  other 
central    banks,    and    occasional    emergency 
packages    arranged    ad   hoc   by   a    group    of 
nations  to  help  a  major  power,  such  as  has 
been  done  for  Britain  and  others. 
cBotn'  or  10  consults 
The   svstem   also   Includes   constant   con- 
sultation   among    the    10    leading    financial 
powers,   known   as  the   Group   of   Ten-the 
united     States,     Canada,     Japan.     Sweden, 
Britain,  France,  West  Germany.  Italy.  Bel- 
elum  and  the  Netherlands.  They  were  the  10 
Countries  that  agreed  to  lend  their  curren- 
cies to  the  monetary  fund  If  needed  to  make 
possible  large  IM:F.  loans.  ^^...^^c 

While  the  svstem  has  undergone  periods 
of  strain.  It  has  generally  worked  success- 
fully and  is  widely  regarded  as  one  of 
the  pUlars  of  remarkable  prosperity  of  the 
industrial  world  In  the  last  15  years.  There 
is  no  disputing  that  Is  has  ^^'^IPf^  f^«r^« 
unprecedented  expansion   of  world  trade 

One  implication  for  the  system.  If  the 
British  devaluation  works.  Is  that  a  source 
of  constant  danger  will  Have  been  removed. 
The  danger  was  that  the  British.  In  des- 
peration, would  make  a  large  deva  uatlon. 
opening  a  series  of  other  changes  In  cur- 
rency values. 


THREAT  to  THE  DOLLAR 

A  large  devaluation  of  the  pound,  still  a 
major  trading  currency,  would  force  at  least 
"artlal  matching  by  the  European  Indusflal 
countries.  And  that  would  put  the  dollar  in 
an  impossible  position,  endangering  the  $35 
gold    price.    The    whole    system    would    be 

A  %mall  devaluation  should  avoid  that 
danger,  as  is  already  Indicated  by  the  de- 
cision of  all  the  other  major  countries  to 
hold  their  currencies  at  their  present  values^ 

Another  implication,  for  the  much  longer 
term,  relates  to  a  criticism  of  the  system  that 
has  often  been  made.  This  is  that  It  Is  too 

'^' Fixed  exchange  rates  are  a  good  tolng. 
according  to  this  view,  but  there  come  times 
when  an  important  nation  Is  In  fundamen- 
tal disequilibrium."  No  way  has  been  found 
UD  to  now  bv  which  such  a  country  can  de- 
value without  upsetting  the  whole  system. 

The  small  British  devaluation— again  as- 
suming It  works  as  expected— could  show  a 
wav  out  of  this  dilemma  No  one  Is  pointing 
todav  to  other  cases  of  "fundamental  dls- 
equlilbrium"  and  the  last  thing  any  of- 
ficial wants  or  expects  U  additional  de- 
valuations. 

But  m  the  longer  run.  other  countries  are 
likely  to  find  their  domestic  economies 
graduallv  drifting  out  of  line,  as  Britain  s 
has  done.  As  one  official  put  It,  "there  are 
worse  things  than  devaluation  to  correct  a 
situation  like  that." 
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Thus,  much  hinges  on  whether  the 
moderate  British  devaluation  can  be  made 
to  stick. 

IProm  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  20.  1967] 
Text  of  the  Speech  by  Prime  Minister  Wil- 
son ON  THE  Devaluation  of  the  Poijnd 

London,  November  19. — Since  the  Cabinet, 
last  Thursday,  took  Its  unanimous  decision. 
It  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  speak  to 
you  because  of  the  need  for  secrecy  while 
this  tremendous  International  monetary 
operation  was  being  carried  through.  Now 
1  can  tell  you  why  we  have  taken  this  action 
and.  more  Important,  what  It  means. 

Because  we  had  to  maintain  silence  there 
have  Inevitably  been  rumors,  some  of  them 
very  strong,  that  we  were  taking  a  different 
course. 

It  would  have  been  possible  to  ride  out  this 
present  tide  of  foreign  speculation  against 
the  pound  by  borrowing  from  central  banks 
and  governments  abroad — banks  and  govern- 
ments to  whom  I  pay  tribute  for  their  help 
and  co-operation  over  these  past  years. 

In  our  view  It  would  have  been  Irrespon- 
sible to  go  on  dealing  with  these  successive 
waves  of  speculation  by  borrowing  for  short 
periods  at  a  time,  without  attacking  the  root 
cause  of  the  speculation. 

EBSTRICnONS  REJECTED 

Failure  to  attack  the  root  cause  would 
have  meant  trying  to  borrow,  this  time.  In 
conditions  In  which  our  creditors  abroad 
might  well  insist  on  guarantees  about  this 
or  that  aspect  of  our  national  policies. 

Last  weekend  the  Government  decided  that 
we  were  not  prepared  to  accept  any  solu- 
tion which  placed  rigid  limitations  on  the 
ability  of  our  people  and  Government  to  solve 
our  problems  by  our  own  exertions;  that  we 
could  not  accept  restrictions  on  our  na- 
tional growth,  on  Industrial  expansion,  on 
our  determination  to  achieve  and  maintain 
full  employment. 

We  are  determined  to  break  out  from  the 
strait-Jacket  which  has  constricted  us,  under 
successive  Governments  for  15  years,  a 
straight-Jacket  which  meant  that  every  time 
We  tried  to  solve  our  problems  by  expanding 
production,  by  mobilizing  the  efforts  and  skill 
of  our  people  on  the  basis  of  full  employment, 
the  Immediate  result  was  a  desperate  trade 
and  payment  deficit. 

The  deficit  we  Inherited  three  years  ago, 
over  800  million  pounds  was  Itself  the  re- 
sult of  an  attempt  by  our  predecessors  to 
fight  their  way  out  of  this  dilemma  by  an 
unrestrained  boom. 

For  three  years  we  have  fought,  and  it  was 
our  duty  to  fight,  to  overcome  that  deficit, 
and  to  maintain  the  external  value  of  ster- 
ling. No  one  could  doubt,  at  home  and  abroad, 
our  determination  to  win  through.  No  one 
will  underrate  what  we  have  had  to  do  In 
that  fight.  Nor  the  heavy  price  we  have  paid. 
And  have  had  to  ask  the  country  to  pay. 

CHANCE  or  WORLD  rVENTS 

By  our  policies,  by  the  efforts  of  our  people, 
we  had  reduced  that  deficit  last  year  to  less 
than  a  quarter.  Our  exports  had  risen  at 
about  double  the  rate  of  the  past  few  years 
and  we  were  all  set  to  get  into  balance.  In- 
deed surplus,  this  year. 

But  there  was  never  enough  margin  to 
meet  the  change  and  chance  of  world  events. 
Nor  to  guarantee  the  repayment  of  the  vast 
borrowing  we  had  Incurred  to  pay  for  the 
deficit  we  found  on  taking  office. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  into  all  the  details 
of  the  events  which  this  year  have  once  again 
put  us  In  the  red — the  heavy  cost  to  our  trade 
and  payments  of  the  war  in  the  Middle  Bast, 
the  temporary  disruption  of  our  exjxjrts  by 
the  dock  strikes. 

Tonight  is  not  the  time  to  attribute  blame 
to  the  policies  of  the  last  Government  or 
this  Government,  to  unofficial  strikes,  to  the 
maneuvering  of  speculators  at  home  and 
abroad. 


But  all  along  we  had  to  face  this.  ExjKirts, 
even  our  increasing  exports,  could  not  earn 
enough  to  meet  the  successive  waves  of 
speculation  against  sterling. 

Time  was  needed  to  restructiu'e  and 
modernize  our  industries,  to  buUd  up  our 
trade — and  this  we  have  been  doing  at  a  rate 
rarely  before  achieved — to  cut  down  our 
overseas  defense  commitments  too. 

That  time  was  denied  us.  Whenever  Britain 
ran  into  shortterm  difficulties,  there  were 
some  who  sold  sterling  in  a  panic,  and  there 
were  others  who  gambled  against  us  in  the 
hope  of  a  quick  gain.  And  all  this,  even 
though  our  basic  position  was  showing  a 
steady  improvement.  Take  the  seamen's 
strike  last  year. 

There  was  a  tidal  wave  of  pressure  on  the 
pound  and  yet.  grievous  though  that  strike 
was.  it  did  not  prevent  us  over  the  year  as  a 
whole  from  reducing  our  deficit  to  less  than 
20O  million  pounds  against  the  800-mlllion- 
pound  deficit  we  took  over  two  years  earlier. 
Even  so,  we  had  to  take  the  measures  of  July, 
1966. 

The  problem  is  this:  we,  Britain  are  a 
major  trading  country,  and  like  any  busi- 
ness firm  our  financial  position  depends  on 
how  much  we  sell  to  others.  But  because  we 
are  also  an  International  bank,  and  because 
sterling  is  an  international  currency,  it  is 
subject  to  speculative  attacks  for  shortrun 
reasons  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Britain's  trading  position. 

DISPLAY    OF    STRENGTH 

Our  decision  to  devalue  attacks  our  prob- 
lems at  the  root:  And  that  is  why  the  inter- 
national monetary  community  have  rallied 
round  with  a  display  of  formidable  strength 
to  back  the  operation. 

This  backing  is,  of  course,  to  deter  the 
speculators,  not  for  us  to  live  on.  That  Is 
why  It  does  not  Involve  unacceptable  condi- 
tions. 

Tonight  we  must  face  the  new  situation. 

First  what  this  means, 

F¥om  now  the  pound  abroad  is  worth  14 
per  cent  or  so  less  in  terms  of  other  cur- 
rencies. It  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the 
pound  here  in  Britain,  in  your  pocket  or 
purse  or  in  your  bank,  has  been  devalued. 

What  it  does  mean  is  that  we  shall  now  be 
able  to  sell  more  goods  abroad  on  a  com- 
petitive basis.  This  Is  a  tremendous  oppor- 
tunity for  all  exporters,  and  for  many  who 
have  not  yet  started  to  sell  their  goods  over- 
seas. 

CHEAPER   TO    BUT    BRITISH 

But  it  will  also  mean  that  the  goods  we  buy 
from  abroad  will  be  dearer  and  so.  for  many 
goods.  It  will  be  cheaper  to  buy  British. 

One  of  the  great  problems  we  in  Britain 
have  had  over  these  past  five  or  six  years 
has  been  the  great  increase  year  by  year  In 
Imports  of  goods  manufactured  abroad.  Farm 
production,  too,  will  be  stimulated  and  will 
be  able  to  do  more  than  replace  food  Imported 
from  abroad 

Saving  imports,  and  still  more  the  export 
drive  will  mean  that  industrial  production 
will  go  up.  Many  Industries  and  firms  now 
working  below  capacity  will  have  a  chance 
to  get  Into  full  production. 

This  means  more  work — more  Jobs  in  the 
development  areas,  because  we  Intend  to  be 
ruthless  in  diverting  new  enterprise  to  those 
areas.  But  all  this  will  be  at  a  cost — at  any 
rate  for  a  time. 

The  needs  of  the  export  drive  will  mean 
that  we  have  got  to  shift  500  million  pounds 
of  our  national  output  into  exports,  and  Im- 
port-saving. 

That  Is  why  we  are  tightening  the  control 
on  bank  lending,  except  for  priority  bor- 
rowers such  as  exporters. 

Bank  rate  is  being  raised  to  eight  per  cent 
for  as  long  as  is  necessary. 

CDTS    IN    DETENSX    COSTS 

Hire  purchase  has  been  tightened  on  cars. 
an  Industry  which  can  now  go  out  and  get 
an  Immediate  boost  to  its  exports. 


We  are  cutting  back  public  expenditure 
We  are  making  further  sharp  cuts  In  defense 
spending,  effective  in  this  coming  year. 

There  will  be  cut  in  the  capital  expendi- 
ture  programs  of  some  of  the  publicly  owned 
industries,  and  the  other  cuts  in  public  ex- 
penditure the  Chancellor  announced  last 
night 

But  the  priority  programs  of  housing 
school  building  and  hospital  building  wlli 
be  safeguarded  In  all  these  measures,  and 
the  Job  of  bringing  work  to  development 
areas  will  be  given  a  still  higher  priority. 

I  have  said  that  Imports  will  cost  more, 
and  this  means  higher  prices  over  a  period 
for  some  of  our  imports.  Including  some  of 
our  basic  foods. 

It  is  vital  that  price  rises  are  limited  to 
those  cases  where  Increased  import  costs 
makes  this  unavoidable.  Our  people  will  not 
tolerate  traders  who  are  not  affected  by  im- 
port costs  trying  to  cash  In  by  unjustifiable 
price  Increases. 

We  shall  keep  a  very  tight  watch  on  prices 
and  we  shall  use  the  powers  we  have  under 
the  Prices  and  Incomes  Act. 

It  is  Just  as  vital  that  any  prices  that  do 
go  up  are  not  used  as  an  excuse  for  excessive 
wage  demands. 

That  would  simply  Increase  our  export 
costs  and  this  would  cut  into  the  benefit  for 
our  export  Industries  have  now  got.  with 
all  that  would  mean  for  trade  and  at  the  end 
of  the  day  for  employment. 

The  Government  for  our  part.  In  addition 
to  our  policy  for  prices,  will  keep  a  strict 
watch  on  dividends.  The  corporation  tax  on 
profits  Is  to  be  Increased. 

We  will  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
create  the  climate  In  which  an  effective  prices 
and  Incomes  policy  can  be  pursued  by  those 
whose  Job  It  is. 

And  this  must  mean  rents.  The  Govern- 
ment has  decided  to  refer  to  the  National 
Board  for  Prices  and  Incomes  certain  coun- 
cil rent  Increases. 

We  are  particularly  after  those  cases  where 
the  Increases  seem  exceptionally  steep  and 
provocative. 

Dtrrr  op  the  government 
It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  ensure 
by  special  measures  that  when  burdens  have 
to  be  borne  those  who  are  liable  to  be  hardest 
hit  are  protected. 

Your  Government  will  fulfill  that  duty. 
This  devaluation  has  been  a  hard  decision 
and  some  of  Its  consequences  will  them- 
selves be  hard,  for  a  time.  But  now  the 
decision  has  been  taken,  we — all  of  us  to- 
gether— must  make  a  success  of  it. 
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(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  20.  1967] 

London  Irked  by  Late  Decision  or  Paris  To 

Help    Support     PotrND — Prance's    Terms 

Undisclosed — British   Deny   Pressttre  or 

Markets  Forced  Move 

IjOndon,  November  19. — Official  sources  re- 
flected today  British  Government  Irritation 
at  Prance's  late  and  seemingly  reluctant  de- 
cision to  Join  In  support  of  the  pound  after 
devaluation. 

Only  tonight,  long  after  other  leading 
Western  coimtrtes.  Prance  Indicated  that  she 
wotild  participate  In  the  new  support  opera- 
tion. It  was  still  not  clear  to  what  extent 
and  on  what  terms  Prance  would  take  part. 

The  episode  Is  bound  to  put  more  strain 
on  the  already  unhappy  relations  between  the 
two  countries. 

The  countries  whose  central  banks  are 
known  to  have  Joined  In  providing  the  sup- 
port credits  for  Britain  were  the  United 
States,  Canada,  West  Germany,  Italy,  the 
Neltherlands.  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Den- 
mark, Norway  and  Sweden.  Japan  may  come 
In  later. 

OBJECTED    IN     1965 

A  Similar  example  of  nonpartlcipatlon  by 
the  French  occurred  In  September,  1965,  when 
credits  of  an  undisclosed  amount  were  pro- 


rided  for  Britain  by  Western  banks.  Prance's 
obiectlon  was  said  to  have  been  the  whole 
idea  of  sterling  as  a  reserve  currency. 

In  June.  1966,  Prance  participated  in 
another  central  bank  support  arrangement 
(or  the  pound  totaling  $1 -billion.  But  she 
c&nie  in  on  a  separate  basis  and  with  a 
shorter-term  credit- 

Official  soiu-ces  confirmed  that  the  decision 
to  devalue  the  pound  was  made  at  the  most 
Lent  Cabinet  meeting,  last  Thursday.  They 
said  that  it  had  been  a  unanimous  decision. 

These  sources  said  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  James  Callaghan,  came  to 
the  conclusion  two  weeks  ago  that  devalua- 
tion was  probably  InevlUble.  They  denied 
that  the  step  had  been  forced  by  the  extreme 
pressure  In  the  markets  last  week. 

TALKS    AFFECTED    TIMING 

On  the  other  hand,  the  actual  timing  of 
the  devaluation  was  clearly  affected  by  nego- 
tiations with  central  bankers  for  loan  sup- 
port. Prime  Minister  Wilson,  In  his  speech 
fo  the  nation  tonight,  said  that  solutions 
other  than  devaluation  were  rejected  Just 
last  weekend. 

The  delay  until  last  night  In  ordering  and 
announcing  the  devaluation,  the  sources  said, 
was  essential  to  allow  International  consul- 
tation. It  was  an  extremely  costly  delay,  since 
British  reserves  were  poured  out  to  hold  the 
pound  above  the  fioor  of  $2.7825  while  con- 
fidence plummeted. 

Between  Thursday  and  Saturday  night, 
Treasury  and  Bank  of  England  officials  In- 
formed other  leading  world  banking  authori- 
ties of  their  plans.  They  also  completed  the 
agreement  on  the  new  central  bank  credits. 

The  regular  International  practice  Is  to 
make  major  currency  moves  after  the  mar- 
kets are  closed.  But  the  pound  Is  widely 
traded.  The  last  markets  open — in  Kuwait 
and  Bahrein — did  not  shut  until  late 
Saturday  afternoon. 

If  devaluation  had  been  announced  Im- 
mediately after  the  Thursday  Cabinet  meet- 
ing, without  International  consultation,  the 
ofScial  sources  here  maintained,  It  would  have 
looked  like  a  panic  move.  The  world  might 
have  doubted  Britain's  ability  to  hold  the 
new  rate  of  $2.40  and  fresh  speculation  would 
have  begun. 

As  It  Is,  the  Treasury  and  the  bank  are 
preparing  to  resist  further  speculation  against 
sterling  when  the  markets  In  New  York  and 
elsewhere  reopen  tomorrow.  That  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  big  central  bank  support  credits. 

The  London  Foreign  Exchange  Market  will 
be  closed  tomorrow,  by  Government  order. 
So  will  the  stock  exchange  and  all  the  banks. 

When  Mr.  Callaghan  decided  two  weeks  ago 
that  Britain's  balance  of  payments  would  not 
be  righted  without  some  further  drastic  ac- 
tion, the  sources  said,  one  course  considered 
was  the  Imposition  of  Import  quotas.  These 
would  have  set  flat  limits  on  what  could  be 
brought  In,  thus  cutting  the  costly  Import 
bin. 

PROTECTIONISM     FEARED 

Import  quotas  were  rejected,  according  to 
the  Government  sources,  because  there  was  a 
fear  of  encouraging  protectionism  elsewhere. 
What  was  obviously  In  mind  was  the  new 
drive  for  Import  quotas  In  the  United  States 
Congress,  which  would  be  most  damaging  to 
Britain. 

It  was  also  felt  that  lack  of  confidence  In 
the  pound  abroad  had  reached  a  stage  where 
import  quotas  would  have  been  regarded  as 
Just  another  palliative — a  way  station  en 
route  to  devaluation. 

Just  as  the  handling  of  the  recent  crisis 
was  defended  by  those  speaking  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, so  was  the  more  basic  policy  of 
fighting  against  devaluation  for  three  years — 
only  to  have  It  forced  on  Britain  after  all. 

The  three  years  were  not  wasted.  It  was 
Insisted.  The  sources  argued  that  If  the  new 
Labor  Government  had  devalued  In  the  fall 
of  1964,  the  country  would  not  have  gone 


through  necessary  ■agonizing  reappraisals"  of 
the  need  for  higher  productivity,  restraint  on 
wages  and  stiff  cuts  In  defense  spending  over- 
seas. 

DECISION     IS     ASSAILED 

This  defense  will  meet  with  strong  criticism 
from  within  the  Labor  party,  as  well  as  from 
the  opposition.  Tonight,  a  former  Labor  Min- 
ister in  the  Department  of  Economic  Affairs, 
Austin  Albu,  said  that  the  decision  to  de- 
value, "if  made  a  year  ago.  could  have  been 
made  without  all  the  histrionics  of  the  last 
week  and  without  further  borrowing 
abroad." 

Conservative  party  spokesmen,  requesting 
anonymity  Just  as  the  Government  sources 
had.  derided  the  whole  claim  of  a  timely  and 
careful  devaluation. 

The  Tories  said  that  Britain  had  devalued 
at  the  worst  possible  time,  in  the  worst  pos- 
sible way.  The  handling  of  the  crisis  week, 
they  added,  was  so  incompetent  that  the  only 
honorable  course  was  for  the  Prime  Minister 
and  Mr.  Callaghan  to  resign. 


jProm  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  20,  1967] 

COMMENT    BY    THE    FEDERAL    RESERVE 

WASHINGTON,  November  19. — In  the  light 
of  the  action  of  the  British  Government  to 
change  the  parity  of  the  pound,  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  announced  today  that  it  had 
taken  actions  to  assure  the  continued  orderly 
functioning  of  United  States  financlsd  mar. 
kets  and  to  maintain  the  availability  of  re- 
serves to  the  banking  system  on  terms  and 
conditions  that  will  foster  stistalnable  eco- 
nomic growth  at  home  and  a  sound  Interna- 
tional position  for  the  dollar. 

The  board  of  governors  unanimously  ap- 
proved actions  by  the  directors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  of  Boston,  New  York,  Cleve- 
land, Richmond.  Atlanta,  Chicago.  Minneap- 
olis, Kansas  City,  Dallas  and  San  FYanclsco 
increasing  the  discount  rate  at  these  banks 
to  4V2  per  cent  from  4  per  cent,  effective 
Monday,  Nov.  20.  1967. 

In  addition,  the  board  alBnned  that  bor- 
rowing by  member  banks  for  purpoees  of 
making  adjustments  to  market  pressures  is 
an  appropriate  use  of  the  discount  mechan- 
ism. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  expressed  its  confidence  In  the  basic 
economic  and  financial  strength  of  the 
United  States,  and  pledged  to  do  Its  full 
share  In  maintaining  the  soundness  of  the 
dollar,  both  domestically  and  Internationally. 

IProm  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  20,  1967) 
Britain's  Devaluation 

Britain's  forced  devaluation  of  the  pound 
inevitably  raises  questions  about  the  future 
of  the  dollar  and  of  the  International  mone- 
tary cooperation,  which  was  supposed  to 
avert  such  financial  catastrophe. 

In  a  sense,  the  ailing  pound  Is  no  longer 
the  problem.  Now  that  a  British  Labor  Gov- 
ernment has  devalued  for  the  third  time  In 
36  years,  the  consequent  cut  in  living  stand- 
ards should  make  Britain  more  competitive 
in  world  markets.  The  devaluation,  after  all, 
will  raise  the  cost  of  Britain's  Imports  and 
lower  the  prices  of  its  exports.  This  move 
and  its  accompanying  belt-tightening  meas- 
ures— reductions  in  military  spending,  re- 
strictions on  consumer  credit,  higher  cor- 
porate taxes  and  a  stifling  8  per  cent  bank 
rate — add  up  to  severe  therapy.  But  the 
British  economy  should  emerge  in  a  much 
stronger  position. 

According  to  Prime  Minister  Wilson,  the 
only  alternative  to  his  painful  measures  was 
a  major  financial  transfusion  from  abroad. 
This  could  not  have  been  obtained  without 
harsh  conditions.  International  financial 
cooperation.  In  other  words,  would  have  been 
forthcoming  only  If  Britain  had  been  willing 
to  accept  even  more  bitter  medicine  than 
that  Mr.  Wilson  has  now  administered. 


Yet  the  problem  in  cooperation  may  be 
that  it  was  too  indulgent  in  its  early  stages, 
rather  than  too  severe  now.  The  pound 
h35  been  the  object  of  repeated  rescue  ef- 
forts. Like  the  dollar,  the  pound  is  an  Inter- 
national medium  of  exchange  and  has  a  spe- 
cial obligation  to  be  convertible  and  stable: 
but  unlike  the  dollar,  it  has  had  extremely 
thin  reserves  of  gold  to  defend  against  spec- 
ulative attack.  With  her  balance  of  pay- 
ments in  almost  constant  deficit.  Britain 
hAS  had  to  depend  repeatedly  on  other  na- 
tions'   help. 

It  is  now  evident  that  the  time  that  aid 
bought  was  not  used  effectively  by  Britain. 
Mr  Wilson  tried  hard.  Invoking  the  spirit 
of  Dunkirk,  he  took  many  measures  to  trans- 
form the  economy.  But  both  foreign  help 
and  his  efforts  proved  Inadequate.  When 
he  was  forced  finally  to  devalue,  he  sought 
to  strike  a  balance  with  a  reduction  large 
enough  to  Improve  Britain's  position  but 
not  so  large  as  to  force  a  drastic  revision  of 
monetary  rates  around  the  world. 

nS    EFFECT    ON    THE    DOLLAR 

It  is  too  early  to  tell  whether  the  British 
move  win  result  in  a  dangerous  chain  reac- 
tion. A  few  countries,  whose  economies  are 
closelv  tied  to  sterling,  have  followed  suit. 
This  nation  and  most  of  Uie  Europeans,  how- 
ever, are  holding  the  line.  But  there  are 
bound  to  be  hectic  days  in  the  world's  mon- 
ev  markets. 
■  In  this  new  situation.  It  Is  imperative  that 
the  United  States  reassess  Its  policies.  The 
pound  was  the  first  line  of  defense  for  the 
doUar.  Now,  the  dollar  stands  exposed  a* 
the  worlds  key  trading  currency.  More  than 
ever,  therefore'.  Washington  must  see  to  It, 
by  deed  rather  than  word,  that  the  dollar's 
strength  is  maintained. 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  taken  a  first  step 
to  Insure  against  upheaval  by  raising  its  dis- 
count rate  to  4Vi  per  cent.  But  more  may 
have  to  be  done  by  the  Administration  to 
guard  against  attack  now  that  It  Is  obvious 
that  international  cooperation  Is  not  omnlp- 

Fortunately,  the  American  economy  Is  far 
stronger  than  Britain's,  and  the  dollar  has 
far  greater  backing  than  the  pound.  But  the 
warning  signals  are  evident  enough:  The 
United  States  has  been  running  a  chronic 
deficit  in  Ite  balance  of  payments:  Its  unions 
have  been  winning  excessive  wage  demands 
and  these  are  being  refiected  In  Increasing 
prices,  and  the  United  States  has  a  Federal 
budget  deficit  that  President  Johnson  him- 
self estimates  may  run  as  high  as  $35  bll- 
Uon.  These  ailments  make  the  dollar  vul- 
nerable to  psychological  as  well  as  economic 

Q  *  ^ac  k.. 

The  Administration  can  hope  that  time 
is  on  Its  side,  that  It  can  rely  on  its  stlU 
large  reserves  of  gold  and  the  promise  of  in- 
ternational financial  cooperation,  to  see  It 
through  until  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
But  the  British  experience  shows  that  It  Is 
a  mistake  to  relv  loo  heavily  on  Internation- 
al assistance,  and  that  the  primary  burden 
must  be  borne  by  domestic  retrenchment. 

Since  all  of  the  consequences  of  the  ster- 
ling devaluation  will  not  be  felt  Immedi- 
ately, the  Administration  probably  has  some 
time  to  mount  new  defenses.  It  will  almost 
stu-ely  have  to  follow  up  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's action  by  more  stringent  restrictions 
on  bank  lending  and  business  investment 
abroad  than  the  new  voluntary  controls  an- 
nounced bv  the  Treasury  last  week.  It  must 
make  far  greater  efforts  to  reduce  spending 
on  nonessential  Federal  programs.  It  may 
have  to  demand  more  drastic  fiscal  measures 
to  curb  demand  and  Infiation  than  the  tax 
surcharge  It  has  been  advocating. 

Time  will  be  required  to  repair  the  dam- 
age done  to  the  present  moneUry  network 
and  to  restore  confidence  In  international 
monetary  arrangements.  Since  the  dollar  Is 
BO  central,  this  country  must  carry  the  great- 
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est  single  respoaslbllity  for  International  fi- 
nancial stability.  If  Washington  has  the  will 
to  act  and  acts  promptly,  this  nation  can 
avoid  the  pain  and  the  punishment  forced 
on  Britain. 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 

Nov.  20,  1967) 

Drastic  Medicine  ln  Britain 

The  decision  by  Britain  to  devalue  the 
pound  Is  a  classic  if  bitter  prescription  for 
the  many  ills  besetting  her  economy. 

For  too  long  England  has  lived  beyond  her 
means,  running  deficits  in  her  balance  of 
payments  in  every  one  of  the  past  six  years. 
Because  of  the  failure  to  export  enough  goods 
to  pay  for  imports  of  food  and  raw  mate- 
rials, both  Conservative  and  Labor  govern- 
ments have  been  distracted  by  continuing 
financial  crises. 

Will  the  devaluation  cure  the  patient? 
From  initial  appearances,  It  should  at  least 
make  his  recovery  possible.  The  cut  in  the 
pound's  value  from  J2.80  to  $2.40  means  that 
the  price  of  British  exports  will  be  lowered 
In  world  markets  by  more  than  14  percent, 
enabling  them  to  compete  more  vigorously. 
At  the  same  time  the  price  of  British  Im- 
ports win  rise,  discouraging  British  consum- 
ers from  buying  foreign  goods  and  thereby 
reducing  the  outflow  of  sterling. 

That  Is  the  main  object  of  devaluation, 
and  since  only  minor  trading  countries  have 
Indicated  they  will  make  corresponding  cuts 
in  the  value  of  their  currencies,  overall  the 
effect  should  stimulate  Britain's  economy. 
The  only  question  here  was  whether  Prime 
Minister  Wilson  devalued  sharply  enough. 
A  good  many  observers  had  expected  Eng- 
land, when  the  moment  came,  to  cut  the 
pound  far  more  deeply,  on  the  order  of  the 
30  percent  devaluation  back  in  1949.  It  will 
be  grievous  Indeed  If  the  country  finds  it  will 
have  to  order  still  another  drop  a  year  or  two 
hence  to  do  the  Job  properly. 

Other  austerity  measures  by  Mr  Wilson 
do  not  look  so  promising.  The  cutback  In 
defense  spending  by  $280  million  will  prob- 
ably throw  an  added  burden  upon  the 
strained  United  States  forces  In  Southesist 
Asia.  The  cancelling  of  government  export 
rebates  to  British  industries  will  remove  an 
extra  Incentive  at  a  time  when  exports  should 
be  given  continued  encouragement. 

And  the  raising  of  the  British  ofBclal  bank 
lending  rate  to  the  astonishing  level  of  8 
percent  from  6.5  percent  already  has  caused 
International  repvercussions.  This  kind  of  In- 
terest exerts  an  almost  irresistibly  magnetic 
pull  on  capital  in  other  countries.  Including 
the  United  States.  The  immediate  raising  of 
our  own  discount  rate  over  the  weekend 
demonstrated  that  the  Federal  Reserve  feared 
an  outflow  of  dollars  to  Britain  and  was 
moving  to  counter  the  effect.  The  difficulty, 
of  course,  is  that  a  rise  In  the  American  rate 
makes  money  tighter  here,  and  after  the 
"credit  crunch"  of  1966  the  Federal  Reserve 
l8  not  enthusiastic  about  making  credit  much 
more  costly  than  It  Is  now. 

President  Johnson  is  absolutely  correct  In 
reassuring  the  world  that  the  dollar  will  not 
be  devalued,  as  It  was  back  In  the  1930s  after 
an  earlier  British  devaluation.  This  should 
prove  especially  Important  to  Britain,  since 
it  Indirectly  props  her  own  economy. 

But  by  this  reduction  In  the  pound,  con- 
firming that  his  other  austerity  measures  of 
the  past  three  years  have  not  worked,  Mr. 
Wilson  has  stockpiled  political  adversity 
for  himself  that  may  prove  overwhelming 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  20.  1967] 

DlVALUATION     To     HELP     AmERIC.\N      TOURISTS 

IN  Britain — Converting  Money  Will  Be 
Easier  and  U.S.  FVnds  Will  Purchase 
More 

London,  November  19. — American  tourists, 
80  long  confused  by  making  change  In 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence  here,  will  find 


life  a  little  easier  because  of  the  devaluation 
of  sterling — In  addition  to  getting  more  for 
their  dollars. 

A  British  penny  Is  now  worth  the  same 
as  an  American  penny.  A  sixpence  is  now 
worth  6  United  States  cents,  not  7  cents  as 
before. 

There  wlU  still  be  12  pence  to  the  shilling 
so  that  the  rate  of  exchange  will  be  12  cents 
to  the  shilling  Instead  of  14  cents. 

The  half-crown,  or  two  and  a  half  shill- 
ings, will  now  be  the  equivalent  of  30  cents. 
Instead  of  35  cents.  A  lO-shllllng  note  will 
now  be  worth  81.20,  Instead  of  $1.40,  and  the 
pound  note  will  be  equivalent  to  $2.40,  rather 
than  $2.80. 

But  all  this  relative  simplicity  in  making 
change  here  is  fleeting.  In  about  two  years 
Britain  will  be  introducing  the  decimal  sys- 
tem and  confusion  will  once  again  be  ramp- 
ant. For  example,  the  penny  will  then  be 
worth  one-hundredth  of  a  pound,  or  2.4 
cents,  and  the  new  5-pence  coin  12  cents. 

Perhaps  more  Important  to  the  American 
and  other  tourists  will  be  the  discovery  that 
their  money  will  go  further  in  Britain.  The 
British  Travel  Association  predicted  today 
that  more  overseas  tourists  would  be  coming 
here  because  vacations  are  expected  to  be 
cheaper  by  about  the  size  of  the  devalua- 
tion— 14.3  per  cent. 

Ten  dollars,  for  example,  would  buy  goods 
valued  at  about  £4  3s  4d,  instead  of 
£3  llsod. 

In  short,  the  sweater  purchased  here 
priced  at  £10  would  cost  the  tourist  $24, 
instead  of  $28  as  before. 

One  side-effect,  as  well,  is  that  devaluation 
means,  in  effect,  a  pay  raise  for  the  thou- 
sands of  United  States  Air  Force  personnel 
and  other  Americans  stationed  in  Britain 
who  are  paid  In  dollars. 


COMMUNITY  SPIRIT 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Daniels]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know- 
that  those  Members  of  this  House — and 
their  number  is  legion — who  grew  up  in 
smalltown  America  cannot  help  but  look 
back  with  great  nostalgia  upon  a  society 
where  the  individual  really  counted  as  an 
individual  and  not  just  as  a  part  of  the 
mass.  It  may  surprise  some,  but  those  of 
us  who  grew  up  in  the  great  metropoli- 
tan areas  share  much  the  same  feeling. 
The  big-city  neighborhoods  of  a  genera- 
tion ago  were  close-knit  places  where 
the  community  was  often  tied  together 
by  a  common  ethnic  heritage  or  by  a 
common  desire  to  succeed  in  the  New 
World.  In  many  ways  it  is  sad  to  see  this 
community  spirit  fading.  All  of  us  wish 
that  this  spirit  was  as  prevalent  today  as 
it  was  earlier  in  this  century. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
good  to  know  that  even  in  busy  20th- 
century  America  there  are  forces  at  work 
which  encourage  a  sense  of  togetherness 
within  a  given  community.  In  my  ovn\ 
community,  I  am  proud  to  cite  the  Hud- 
son Dispatch,  a  fine  old  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Union  City,  Hudson  County, 
N.J.,  as  a  publication  with  a  deep  sense 
of  dedication  to  the  community  it  serves. 
I  am  sure  all  Members  know  that  Hud- 


son County.  N.J..  lies  across  the  Hudson 
River  from  Manhattan.  This  puts  us 
within  the  circulation  area  of  the  metro- 
politan press.  The  New  York  metropoli- 
tan  area  is  so  large  that  it  is  impossible 
for  any  one  newspaper  to  serve  all  of  the 
many  mimicipalities  which  surround 
America's  largest  city.  The  Hudson  Dis- 
patch does  much  to  fill  this  void.  In  addi- 
tion to  excellent  coverage  of  national 
affairs  it  provides  distinguished  coverage 
of  local  affairs  in  Hudson  and  neighbor- 
ing Bergen  County. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hudson  Dispatch  Is 
not  content  with  merely  reporting  local 
news.  Par  more  than  that  it  takes  the 
lead  in  uniting  our  community  behind 
good  causes,  almost  without  number. 

Just  recently,  a  very  brave  policeman, 
Lt.  Stanley  Przygocki,  was  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty,  and  the  neart  of  our  com- 
munity went  out  to  the  wife  and  family 
of  this  brave  man  who  very  literally  had 
given  his  life  for  those  whom  he  served 
so  well.  His  courage  was  an  inspiration 
to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Hud- 
son County,  and  I  am  sure  that  in  most 
American  communities  each  of  us  would 
ask  what  we  can  do  to  ease  the  burden 
on  this  imfortunate  family.  In  our  com- 
munity, thank  God,  we  had  the  Hudson 
Dispatch  to  step  into  the  breach  to  pro- 
vide leadership  to  help  us  do  what  we 
could  to  let  this  widow  and  her  children 
know  that  we  appreciated  her  husband's 
sacrifice  for  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  Hudson 
Dispatch  and  its  publisher,  James  J. 
McMahon,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  good 
people  of  our  community.  'We  may  not 
be  the  richest  community  in  America, 
but  we  have  a  kind  of  richness  of  soul 
that  is  unequaled  anywhere  in  America. 
I  would  like  at  this  time  to  include  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  two  news 
stories  from  the  Dispatch  and  two  edi- 
torials, typical  of  the  coverage  given  by 
this  fine  newspaper  and  also  pointing  out 
the  kind  of  people  who  live  in  Hudson 
County. 

I  know  that  nothing  we  can  do  will 
ever  ease  the  awful  tragedy  that  has  be- 
fallen the  Przygocki  family,  but  I  would 
like  the  Przygockis  to  know  that  we  do 
care,  and  that  the  voice  of  the  commu- 
nity, speaking  as  one,  asks  Almighty  God 
to  let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  Lt. 
Stanley  Przygocki. 

The  articles  and  editorials  follow: 

Police  Lieltenant.   F.ithfr  of  Eight.  Src- 

rrMBS — Shot    Three    Times.     He    Killed 

Bandit  in  Jersey  Citt 

(By  Jerry  Sullivan) 

Jersey  City  Police  Lt.  Stanley  Przygocki, 
52.  father  of  eight,  critically  wounded  whiie 
foiling  a  holdup  in  a  downtown  tavern  Satur- 
day morning  died  at  5:45  pni  yesterday  in 
Jersey  City  Medical  Center.  Cause  of  death 
was  cardiac  arrest,  according  to  hospital 
spokesmen. 

Przygocki's  wife,  Mary,  and  immediate 
members  of  the  family  and  Dr.  Nicholas 
Demas.  surgeon  who  performed  the  operation 
In  an  attempt  to  save  the  policeman's  life. 
were  at  his  bedside  when  he  died. 

Funeral  arrangements  were  pending  late 
last  night. 

Mayor  Thomas  J.  Whelan  commented,  "the 
full  measure  of  courage  has  exacted  a  ter- 
rible toll  without  hesitation  In  this  most 
exemplary  performance  of  duty.  Lt.  Przygocki 
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jave  ins  life  in  the  battle  between  lawless- 
ness .md  law  and  order. 

I  K-iOW  the  people  of  Jersey  City  join 
;.u  the  members  of  the  police  department 
f"  extending  their  deepest  condolences  to 
Ss  memory.  I  pray  that  his  tragic  and  un- 
^'ely  deach  will  give  all  of  us  an  acute 
Science  and  greater  strength  in  the  con- 
tinuing fight  against  those  who  would  de- 
stro>-  the  very  things  we  live  for  and  Lt. 
przygocki  died  for." 

A  GREAT   LOSS 

Police     Director     George     Whelan     when 
reached  at  his  home  last  night  commented 
S  the  death  of  Lt.  Stanley  Przygocki  I 
have  suffered  a  great  personal  loss.  We  were 
recruits  togetlier  and  came  up  through  the 

^^^He  was  a  friend  of  long  standing.  The 
situation  which  he  faced  Saturday  morning 
IL  an  ex.tmple  of  outstanding  courage  and 
m  the  highest  standard  of  the  department^ 
The  dep.irtment  has  suffered  a  great  loss  but 
his  performance  of  duty  should  serve  as  an 
inspiration  for  many  years  to  come.         ^ 

Director  Whelan  said  a  full  inspectors  fu- 
nera'i  will  be  held  for  Lieutenant  Przygocki 
upon  completion  of  burial  arrangemeius.  and 
Iw  he  expected  every  off-duty  policeman 
tobeinaticndanceatthefuueral. 

Ueuteaant  Przygocki,  a  20-year  police  vet- 
eran shot  and  killed  one  of  two  bandits 
during  an  attempted  holdup  m  Ryan 
O^ourke's  Tavern  at  185  Coles  st.  According 
to  police  Przygocki,  who  was  off  duty,  was  a 
pat^^n  in  the  tavern  when  two  Intrtiders, 
both  armed,  entered  shortly  after  1:45  a.m^ 
Saturdav.  Accordmg  to  eye  witnesses,  one  of 
•he  men  later  identified  as  David  J.  Morine, 
24  of  Philadelphia,  drew  a  revolver  and  an- 
nounced, "this  is  a  stick-up."  His  companion 
holding  a  shotgun  stood  near  the  dfor.  Ac- 
cordinl  to  the  police,  Przygocki  Identlflea 
himself  as  a  policeman  and  when  he  drew  his 
revolver,  Morine  shot  him. 

Though  wounded,  Przygocki  staggered  out 
of  the  tavern  in  pursuit  of  the  gunmen  and 
during  a  gun  battle  on  Cole  and  10th  sts  , 
shot  and  killed  Morine.  Morine's  companion 
escaped  during  the  gun  duel  and  a  13-state 
alarm  has  been  issued  by  police. 

P'zvgockl,  shot  once  In  the  abdomen  and 
twice"  m  the  left  chest,  was  rushed  to  the 
medics  1  center. 

Dr  Dcmas  said,  "The  patient  suffered  two 
bullets  in  the  left  chest  which  caused  many 
holes  in  the  left  lung  and  damage  to  the 
chest  wall  causing  Internal  hemorrhage.  It 
was  found  that  a  third  bullet  had  penetrated 
the  abdomen  causing  damage  to  the  small 
intestine,  large  intestine  and  bruU^ed  the 
right  kidney."  Dr.  Demas  continued.  The 
operation  took  four  hours,  none  of  the  bul- 
lets were  removed  and  patient  transferred  to 
the  intensive  care  unit. 

"The  patient  showed  improvement  in 
breathing  later  Sunday  and  upon  consulta- 
tion with  my  colleagues  it  was  decided  to 
cancel  a  second  operation." 

It  was  learned  that  Mrs.  Przygocki  re- 
"e^ed  a  visit  at  her  home  Saturday  morning 
shortly  after  the  shooting  incident  from 
Police 'Director  Whelan  and  Inspector  Joseph 
Kaelev.  Director  Whelan  commented.  "I  told 
Man-  that  Stanlev  was  hurt.  She  took  it  like 
a  real  trooper.  You  know  she  seemed  to 
realize  that  a  policeman  Is  on  duty  24  hours 
around  the  clock  and  something  like  this 
was  ail  part  of  the  Job,  it  was  all  part  of  the 
Job  It  was  a  tremendous  display  of  courage. 
We  took  her  in  my  car  to  the  hospital  and 
she  went  immediately  to  the  emergency 
ward"  ,     . 

A  hospital  spokesman  said  that  telephone 
lines  were  tied  up  most  of  Sunday  handling 
queries  from  friends,  fellow  policemen  and 
others  Inquiring  about  Przygocki's  condition. 
Some  offered  to  donate  blood  if  needed. 

It  was  learned  that  policemen,  from  high 
ranking  down  to  foot  patrolmen  have  voltin- 


teered  their  off-duty  hours  to  help  In  the 
search  for  the  missing  bandit  wanted  on  the 
murder  charge. 

Lieutenant  Przygocki  resides  at  310  Eighth 
St  with  his  wife  and  their  eight  children. 
They  are  Martin,  11;  Joseph,  9;  Thomas,  8; 
Beth  Ann,  6;  James,  14;  Eileen,  18;  Mureen, 
19-  and  John,  '21,  a  recent  graduate  of  Rutgers 
university.  Przygocki  Joined  the  department 
in  1947  and  over  the  years  was  awarded  a 
number  of  comnaendations  and  citations. 

Capt.  Charles  Griffin,  Bureau  Patrol,  de- 
scribed Przvgocki  as  a.  "good  friend"  who  m 
his  words,  "was  a  wonderful  guy,  dedicated 
policeman  and  devoted  family  man." 


Express  Grief.  Sympathy:  County  Citt 
Officials  Laud  Courage  of  Slain  Police- 
man 

Shocked  and  grieved  at  the  death  of  Lt. 
Stanley  Przygocki  of  bullet  wounds  In  an 
exchange  of  fire  in  a  downtown  Jersey  City 
bar,  county  and  city  officials  lauded  his 
courage  and  expressed  condolences  to  his 
family  as  soon  as  they  learned  he  had  suc- 

''"■X)^n«'  again  a  Jersey  City  police  officer  has 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  In  the  line  of 
duty,"  Mavor  Thomas  Whelan  said.  "The  sud- 
den death  of  Lt.  Przygocki  gives  tragic  testi- 
mony to  the  debt  we  owe  all  our  men  in 
blue  who  risk  their  lives  every  day  to  preserve 
law  and  order  for  all  of  us.  His  family  haa  lost 
a  devoted  husband  and  father.  Our  depart- 
ment has  lost  a  dedicated  officer  and  our 
community  has  lost  an  outstanding  man  Mxa 
we  are  all  the  poorer.  Mrs.  Whelan  and  I 
extend  our  deepest  and  most  heartfelt  sym- 
nathv  to  his  family."  ,  ,, 

County  Democratic  Leader  John  V.  Kenny, 
who  lives  m  the  same  area  as  the  slain 
officer,  said  last  night,  "This  outrageous 
tragedy  Is  further  evidence  of  selfless  devo- 
t'on  to  public  service  by  this  guardian  of 
our  safety.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  our 
entire  neighborhood  as  well  as  by  his  won- 
derful familv.  He  gave  his  life  so  that  others 
might  be  spared.  His  family  and  his  memory 
have  earned  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  all 
decent  law-abiding  people  in  our  city. 

•'We  win  mobilize  all  our  resources  to  be  ot 
aid  to  his  wife  and  children,"  Freeholder 
John  J.  Kenny  said.  "That  Is  the  least  we 
can  do  for  the  family  of  a  man  who  repre- 
sents our  complete  confidence  in  protecting 
society  from  lawlessness. 


DEEPLY    SADDENED 

Capt  Bay  R.  Louf.  president  of  Honor 
Legion 'of  Police  Department  State  of  New 
Jersey  said.  "We  were  appointed  to  the  Police 
department  together  on  Nov.  1.  1947  and 
assigned  to  the  Third  Precinct  on  Oakland 
ave  Jersey  Citv.  Personally,  I  was  deeply 
saddened  u,  hear  of  the  death  in  line  of 
duty  of  this  exceptional  police  officer,  father 
and  husband. 

"He  was  alwavs  a  gentleman,  highly  re- 
spected in  his  profession.  My  deepest  sym- 
pathies eo  out  to  his  lovely  wife  and  chil- 
dren The  Honor  Legion  members  will  be 
called  upon  to  pay  their  final  "spects  to 
this  dedicated  man  who  gave  his  life  in  line 

°^  Hud  Jon  County  Police  Chief  Fred  J.  Krope 
said  "I  was  extremely  saddened  to  hear  of 
the 'death  of  this  Jersey  City  police  Lieu- 
tenant who  was  killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Secaucus  Police  Chief  Arthur  H.  Temple 
president  of  the  Chiefs  of  Police  Assn.  of 
Hudson  county  said,  "This  brave  and  valiant 
man  fell  in  the  line  of  duty.  I  offer  the 
deepest  sympathy  of  the  association  to  the 
widow  and  children."  ,    .    ,v.  w 

West  New  York  Police  Chief  Anthony  M. 
Casper  commented.  "It  was  with  deep  sorrow 
I  learned  of  the  death  of  the  brave  Jersey 
Citv  police  superior  attempting  to  stop  a 
crime  At  a  time  like  this  there  Is  Uttle  a 
person  can  say  except  to  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  family." 


Your  Appreclation  Humbly  Sought 
For  the  first  time  In  50  years,  the  time  in 
which  the  humane  effort  has  been  in  effect, 
Hudson  Dispatch  will  be  conducUng  two 
public  appreciation  funds  simultaneous  y. 
This  extraordinary  circumstance  results 
from  the  death  of  a  Jersey  City  policeman 
who  succumbed  to  gunshot  wounds  suffered 
while  foiling  a  tavern  holdup  early  Saturday 

^He'dfed  Just  two  weeks  after  five  heroic 
volunteer  Rldgefield  firemen  were  killed  bat- 
tling a  blaze  in  a  bowling  alley  in  nearby 
Cliffside  Park.  The  fund  for  the  firemens 
bereaved  families  yesterday  reached  the 
record-breaking  total  of  $177,870. 

It  is  with  compassion  and  humility  that 
the  Hudson  Dispatch  calls  upon  its  wonder- 
fully kind  generous  and  warm-hearted  read- 
er^  once  again,  in  so  short  a  span  of  time, 
to  come  to  the  assistance  of  another  family 
suddenv  bereft  of  its  breadwinner.  Lt  Stan- 
ley Przygocki,  52,  leaves  a  widow  and  eight 
children. 

Lt  Przvgocki  was  mortally  wotmded  in  an 
exchange"  of  gunfire  with  two  bandits  at- 
tempting to  hold-up  a  crowded  downto^ 
Jersey  City  tavern.  One  of  the  robbers  was 
killed  The  off-dutv  policeman  was  a  patron 
in  the  establishment,  but  that  fact  does  not 
detract  one  lota  from  the  bravery  he  dis- 
played in  preventing  commission  of  a  crime. 
We' think  Lt.  Przygocki  would  have  shown 
the  same  kind  of  dutiful  heroism  under 
whatever  prevailing  conditions.  It  was  the 
second  time  the  hero  policeman  was  Involved 
in  a  fatal  tavern  shooting.  'While  a  rookie  in 
1949  he  shot  and  killed  a  man  approaching 
him  with  a  knife. 

The  widespread  concern  and  condolences 
displayed  for  the  families  of  the  five  Rldge- 
field firemen  is  sUll  vivid  In  in  the  puf  lie  e 
mind  as  the  fund  in  behalf  of  their  loved 
ones  continues  t^  grow.  There  was  no  dead- 
line set  for  that  multiple  appeal  and  neither 
will  any  be  set  for  the  latest  "boy  in  blue 
to  mak"e  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  the  line  of 
dutv.  A  minimum  of  $5,000  will  be  sought. 
Just"  as  m  other  individual  funds,  for  the  Lt. 
Przygocki  Public  Appreciation  Fund. 

It  must  be  accepted,  regulations  require 
a  policeman  to  carry  his  service  reyoUer  and 
shield  at  all  times,  that  an  officer  of  the 
law  is  on  dutv  around  the  clock  and  that  he 
is  expected  to  perform  in  the  highest  tradi- 
tion   of    his    department    whenever    called 

"^Lt' Przvgocki  did  not  shirk  his  task  even 
though  h'e  was  off  duty.  A  menacing  p^lr  Im- 
periled him  and  a  crowd  of  persons^  He  met 
the  danger  with  all  the  courage  be  could 
muster  and  paid  with  his  life  to  Insure  the 
safety  of  others.  Man  can  make  no  greater 
sacrifice  than  that  he  lay  down  bis  Ufe  fOT 
another.  Our  generous  public,  we  are  certain 
will  respond  In  kind.  It  can  do  no  less  for 
the  sire  of  eight  offspring^  o,H„ofl»irt 

Since  the  appeal  for  the  fiye  Rldgefle  d 
firemen  will  continue  and  In  order  to  avoid 
confusion,  the  donors  are  requested  to  clearly 
indicate  bow  their  contributions  should  be 
rerorded^^  Przvgocki  Public  Appreciation 
Fund  Is  the  21st  undertaken  by  this  news- 
paper and  the  sixth  for  a  family  of  ^  Jersey 

Citv  pubUc  safety  e™Pl°y\"  ^^,^,  If* 
that  a  fund  was  raised  for  the  family  of  Fire 
Capt  James  Cassell:  in  1962  an  appeal  wa.« 
Se  for  the  kin  of  Fire  Capt.  Walter  Vail; 
in  1957  for  Fire  Capt.  Clifford  Mason.  In 
1960  the  beneficiaries  were  the  vrtf  e  and  chil- 
dren of  Acting  Fire  Chief  Michael  J.  Burke 
and  the  most  recent  fund  for  a  Jersey  City 
hero  was  raised  in  March  of  this  year  for 
the  family  of  Fireman  Francis  Lee. 


Let's   Keep   Przygocki   Tuw   Growinc 
The    Hudson    Dispatch    PubUc    Apprecia- 
tion Fund  raised  on  behalf  of  the  five  Inuep- 
Id  Rldgefield  volunteer  firemen  who  sacrl- 
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flced  their  lives  In  the  early  morning  hours 
of  that  fateful  CUSslde  Park  bowling  house 
Ore  on  Oct.  15  haa  been  officially  closed.  Now, 
we  turn  our  attention  exclusively  to  appeal- 
ing to  the  most  generous  people  anywhere  In 
the  United  States  to  aid  the  widow  and  eight 
children  of  Jersey  City  Police  Lt.  Stanley 
Przygockl,  who  was  fatally  wounded  early 
Saturday  morning,  Oct.  28  In  a  gun  battle 
with  a  tavern  holdupman  In  lower  Jersey 
City. 

The  P.A.  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  family 
of  the  heroic  pwUce  officer,  who,  although  off 
duty  at  the  time,  prevented  two  thugs  from 
robbing  a  tavern,  paying  with  his  life  for  his 
bravery  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  but  tatting 
one  of  the  bandits  to  death  with  him,  has, 
like  the  amazing  $264,854  fund  raised  for  the 
survivors  of  Rldgefleld's  five  bravest  who  met 
their  deaths  aiding  a  neighboring  commu- 
nity, already  has  established  a  new  record 
for  any  call  for  appreciation  for  a  Jersey  City 
public  safety  hero. 

During  the  II  days  that  the  Lt.  Przygockl 
Fund  has  been  m  progress — at  the  same  time 
that  the  Rldgefield  Firemen's  Fund  was  being 
conducted — there  has  been  a  most  heart- 
warming display  of  appreciation  for  the  sac- 
rifice made  by  this  courageous  bluecoat.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  the 
50-ye.=ir  history  of  Hudson  Dispatch  P.A. 
appeals,  two  funds  ran  simultaneously,  con- 
tributions to  fund  for  the  widow  and  eight 
orphans  left  fatherless  because  of  this  police 
officer's  self-sacriflclng  gallantry,  the  Przy- 
eockl  Fund  has  already  become  a  record- 
breaker. 

As  we  write  this  further  appeal  for  further 
contributions  to  this  most  deserving  cause. 
814.129.02  has  poured  In  In  gifts  from  far 
and  near  as  our  people  express  their  grati- 
tude to  the  bereaved  family  and  show  their 
desire  to  help  Lt.  Przygockl's  widow  raise 
and  educate  her  eight  children. 

This  generosity,  which  represents  a  deep- 
felt  sympathy  for  the  bereaved  and  a  very 
genuine  expression  of  admiration  for  Lt. 
Przygockl's  unhesltant  response  ,to  the  call 
of  duty,  has  surpassed  even  the  previous 
record  total  of  813.874.50.  which  was  raised 
in  1960  for  the  family  of  Acting  Fire  Chief 
Michael  Burke,  who  fell  five  floors  to  his 
death  while  leading  his  men  to  the  roof  of 
a  blazing  warehouse  when  he  could  have  di- 
rected them  from  the  ground. 

The  Przygockl  Fund  now  ranks  second 
only  to  that  collected  In  1966  for  the  widow 
and  three  very  young  daughters  of  Patrol- 
man William  T.  Birch  of  Fort  Lee.  who  also 
met  hie  death  in  thwarting  a  holdup.  Of  the 
21  Hudson  Dispatch  Public  Appreciation 
Funds,  sponsored  in  memory  of  public  safety 
heroes  all  but  two  have  been  sponsored  for 
the  survivors  of  tragic  single  victims  among 
policemen  and  firemen. 

The  initial  fund  In  1917  was  raised  for  two 
Union  Hill  volunteer  firemen,  while  the  other 
multiple  appeal  was  the  appeal  on  behalf  of 
the  fanUlies  of  the  five  Rldgefield  volunteer 
firemsn  who  were  crushed  to  death  last 
month  under  a  blownout  wall. 

In  1945-46.  this  newspaper  raised  851.482.26 
for  seven  'World  War  2  veterans  who  were 
blinded  in  combat. 

If  we  truly  sense  the  spirit  of  our  readers 
and  of  the  public  at  large,  we  foresee  a  con- 
tinued heartening  flood  of  contributions  for 
the  Lt.  Przygockl  F\ind.  We  earnestly  hope 
donations  will  continue  to  pour  in  to  ease 
the  plight  of  the  Jersey  City  widow  faced 
with  the  heavy  burden  of  caring  for  e'ght 
children. 


November  21,  iqqj 


Bevill]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
a  distinct  honor  for  me  to  have  known 
former    Congressman    Carter    Manasco 
for     many     years     now.     Congressman 
Manasco  and  I  were  born  and  reared  In 
the  same  town,  Townley,  Ala.  We  have 
experienced  somewhat  the  same  child- 
hood and  adult  lives.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that    Congressman    Manasco    has    long 
been  a  close  associate  and  dear  friend. 
He   is   widely   respected,   both   here   on 
Capitol  Hill  and  in  his  home  State  of 
Alabama.  He  is  a  man  of  integrity,  abil- 
ity, and  dedication.  And  it  is  a  true  honor 
to  be  able  to  call  him  my  friend. 

Congressman  Manasco  first  came  to 
Washington  in  1933,  to  take  a  job  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  But  first 
he  went  to  thank  former  Speaker  of  the 
House  William  B.  Bankhead  for  helping 
him  get  the  job. 

Congressman  Bankhead  persuaded 
Carter  to  become  his  secretary.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  a  long  career  for  Con- 
gressman Manasco.  A  career  that  has 
carried  him  to  success  and  gained  for 
him  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
many,  many  people. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  In 
the  body  of  the  Congressional  Record 
an  article  by  our  very  competent  corre- 
spondent of  the  Birmingham  News,  Mr. 
Jim  Free.  Mr.  Free's  article  vei-y  aptly, 
I  believe,  describes  Congressman  Ma- 
nasco's  unique  role  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Jasper   M.\n   at   Home  on   CAprroL   Hill 

(By  James  Free) 
Washington.— The  Alabamian  most  often 
seen  in  the  corridors  and  lobbies  of  Capitol 
Hill,  except  for  the  state's  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives, Is  former  Rep.  Carter  Manasco 
of  Jasper. 

To  be  strictly  accurate  about  it,  he's 
around  more  than  some  delegation  members 
are — In  election  years  particularly.  For  he 
genuinely  likes  the  Congress,  o£f  duty  and  on, 
and  It  has  been  his  life  for  more  than  34 
years.  Monasco  was  top  aid  to  the  late  House 
Speaker  William  B.  Bankhead  for  seven  years, 
served  in  the  House  for  eight  years,  and  has 
been  a  most  unusual  type  of  lobbyist  for  over 
17  years. 

It  is  fitting  that  Manasco  has  been,  in  these 
latter  years,  a  lobbyist  or  legislative  liaison 
man  for  the  National  Coal  Association,  a 
trade  group  In  the  coal  Industry  for  Carter 
grew  up  In  a  coal-mining  section,  and  worked 
In  mines  In  Walker  County  and  in  Illinois  to 
pay  his  way  through  high  school  and  later 
through  five  years  of  college — at  Howard 
(now  Samford)  and  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama. 


considerable  time  in  lounges  just  off  the 
House  floor.  Over  a  long  period  he  had  made 
many  friends  in  the  press  gallery  and  in  the 
radio  and  television  gallery,  and  he  visits 
them  often.  On  dull  days,  when  the  House  is 
not  in  session,  he  sometimes  sits  in  in  the 
press  gallery  card  game. 

Carter  Is  welcome  at  these  various  haunts 
because  he  is  knowledgeable  and  often  can 
pass  on  valuable  information — without  iden- 
tifying the  source  and  taking  care  not  to 
violate  any  confidences.  Congres.smen  a^d 
reporters  soon  learn  that  Manasco  Is  vniiine 
to  give  as  well  as  receive  informaUoa,  but 
that  he  isn't  a  blabbermouth. 

"I  see  and  hear  some  things  in  that  mem- 
bers' lounge  that  many  employers,  and  per^ 
haps  some  reporters  too,  would  give  a  lot  to 
know  about,"  Carter  said,  "But  I  wouldn't 
tell  these  things  outside  even  if  I  felt  tempt- 
ed  to  do  so,  which  I  don't.  For  the  members 
would  soon  know  who  had  done  the  tattle- 
tallng.  and  I  wouldn't  be  welcome  in  the 
lounge  any  more." 

Another  reason  Manasco  gets  along  with 
le':ris!ators  is  that  they  know  lils  attitude 
toward  lobbying.  "You  can't  buv  members 
of  Congress  and  you  can't  pressure  them 
either."  he  says.  "They  can  use  concrete  and 
logical  information  that  helps  them  deter- 
mme  whether  a  proposal  is  good,  bod  or  in- 
different. 

VERY  PEW  ARE  BAD  APPLES 

"Of  course,  you  do  get  some  sour  balls  In 
Congress  on  occasion,  Just  as  you  do  in  any 
other  activity  you  can  name.  Even  Christ  had 
one  bad  one  among  his  12  disciples.  I'd  say 
that  the  percentage  in  Congress  is  a  lot  less 
than  that." 

Manasco  was  born  In  Townley,  10  miles 
from  Jasper,  on  Jan.  3.  1902.  His  father  was 
a  tenant  farmer.  When  Carter  completed 
elementary  schooling  in  his  neighborhood, 
he  commuted  on  the  Frisco  Railroad  to 
Walker  County  High— the  fare  being  35  cents 
each  way. 

"To  help  get  the  train  fare  and  otiier  ex- 
penses." he  said.  "I  worked  in  the  coal  mines 
Friday  nights  and  Saturdays,  and  In  the 
simamers." 

He  studied  pre-med  at  Howard  College  for 
two  years,  and  wanted  to  be  a  doctor.  But 
the  class  hours,  including  biology  and  chem- 
istry laboratories,  were  such  that  Carter 
found  it  impossible  to  earn  his  way  with 
part-time  Jobs  as  he'd  hoped  to  do. 

"So  I  went  up  to  Zelgler.  HI.,  where  I 
could  make  from  $7.25  a  day  to  $10.76  a  night 
In  the  coal  mines.  Two  full  years  of  that- 
plus  going  back  in  the  summers  later— gave 
me  enough  to  go  back  to  college. 

ELECTED    AS    LEGISLATOR    IN    1930 
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UNIQUE    BOLE    ON    CAPITOL    HILL 


JASPER  MAN  AT  HOME  ON  CAPITOL 
HILL 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the    gentleman    from    Alabama     [Mr. 


This  unusual  background,  plus  Carter's 
natural  Inclination  to  find  out  what  Is  going 
on  and  to  talk  about  it  frankly  but  discretely, 
has  earned  for  him  a  unique  role  on  Capitol 
Hill.  While  tending  to  lobbying  chores,  he 
contributes  useful  information  at  both  ends. 
He  concentrates  on  legislation  of  Interest  to 
the  coal  Industry  and  to  coal-producing 
states,  but  he  keeps  his  eyes  and  ears  open 
for  items  of  interest  in  other  spheres. 

And  Carter  gets  around. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  House,  he  can 
go  on  the  floor  and  Into  the  lounges  and 
rooms  marked  "members  only."  He  spends 


Manasco  hung  out  his  shingle  in  Jasper 
in  1927,  got  elected  to  a  four-year  term  in 
the  State  House  of  Representatives  In  1930. 
"The  larger  number  of  special  sessions  at 
$4  a  day  put  me  way  in  debt,"  Carter  said. 
"I  had  to  cash  in  my  life  insurance  to  keep 
going." 

In  1933,  he  came  to  Washington  to  take 
a  Job  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  But 
flrst  he  went  by  to  thank  Rep.  William  B. 
Bankhead,  Sen.  Hugo  L.  Black  and  others  for 
helping  him  get  the  Job. 

Bankhead  had  had  a  heart  attack  shortly 
before,  and  he  asked  Manasco  to  become  his 
secretary.  Carter  stayed  on  as  Bankhead  rose 
to  majority  leader  and  then  to  speaker  of 
the  House.  The  year  after  Bankhead's  death 
In  1940,  Manasco  ran  for  that  House  seat 
and  won  it. 

Manasco  got  national  attention  in  the  late 
1940s  as  the  conservative  chairman  of  what 
Is  now  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee. He  bottled  up  the  full  employment  bill 
and  incurred  the  wrath  of  House  Democratic 
leaders  and  Democratic  President  Harry  S. 
Truman. 

Manasco  balanced  things  up,  however,  by 
telling  a  dinner-meeting  of  Alabama  indus- 


«^aUsts  that  their  legislative  program  was 
u  sUly  as  many  of  their  letters  to  congress- 

""■■Why "  he  said,  "any  congressman  who 
would  vote  for  any  one  of  the  seven  bills 
Tnu  are  advocating  could  not  be  re-elected^' 

After  his  defeat  for  re-election  in  1948. 
Manasco  resumed  his  association  with  the 
«,al  industry,  this  time  with  the  producers 
^de  organization  here.  He  has  had  other 
accounts  from  time  to  time. 

Carter's  wife,  the  former  Mae  Emma  Guy- 
ton  of  Jasper,  whom  he  married  in  1942. 
died  several  vears  ago.  He  has  two  sons.  John 
rarter  20,  and  Thomas  Guyton.  14,  who  live 
with  him  in  nearby  Virginia.  His  sister, 
Christine  Manasco.  Is  a  teacher  in  a  Jasper 
elementary  school. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
FOUNDING  OF  NATIONAL  GRANGE 
Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Hanley]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretai-y 
of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  ap- 
peared in  my  home  city  of  Syracuse,  NY., 
last  Saturday,  November  18,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  convention  of  the  National 
Grange  marking  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  that  outstanding  farm 
organization. 

Secretary  Freeman's  speech  on  that 
occasion  sounded  a  call  for  American 
farmers  to  foi-m  bargalnLng  organiza- 
tions to  give  themselves  greater  bargain- 
ing power  in  the  market. 

In  his  remarks,  the  Secretai-y  pointed 
out  that  labor  has  been  successful  In  or- 
ganizing unions  which  provide  bargain- 
ing power,  and  that  farmers  could  be 
just  as  successful  In  bringing  about  bet- 
ter prices  for  their  products  through  bar- 
gaining groups. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject to  the  American  farmer,  I  include 
Mr.  Freeman's  remarks  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Lv  Union  These  Is  Strength:  "Labor  Can 
Do  It,  Why  Can't  You?" 
When  the  Grange  was  born— 100  years 
ago— this  country  was  made  up  of  less  than 
37  million  persons.  Six  out  of  seven  lived 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Two  out  of 
three  were  rural,  one  out  of  two  lived  on  the 
farm. 

Agriculture  in  1867  faced  the  task  of  adapt- 
ing to  revolutionary  changes.  The  Civil  War 
had  created  an  unprecedented  demand  for 
food— but  it  had  cut  deeply  into  the  supply 
of  labor.  Over  half  a  million  young  men  had 
died  in  the  war.  In  the  South  agriculture  lay 
shattered.  Thotisands  of  farms  had  been  de- 
stroyed, thousands  of  farm  owners  killed. 

At  the  same  time,  new  tools  and  new  tech- 
niques were  changing  agricultural  technol- 
ogy. Farmers  bought  the  new  machinery, 
opened  new  lands,  and — with  high  hope — 
made  the  great  leap  from  subsistence  to  com- 
mercial agriculture. 

But  soon  the  Individual  farmer  discovered 
that  by  himself  he  was  powerless  to  command 
a  fair  return  in  the  marketplace.  In  one 
famed  Instance  a  load  of  grain  bought  a 
pair  of  boy's  shoes — that's  all.  Debts  were 
heavy  and  Interest  rates  ran  as  high  as  20 
percent. 


In  desperation  farmers  turned  to  organiza- 
tion—they  formed  and  joined  the  patrons  of 
Husbandry,  now  the  National  Grange— in  the 
belief  that  in  union   there  was  strength. 

And  they  were  correct.  In  union  there 
was — there  is — strengh. 

The  100-vear  history  of  the  Grange  is 
proof  of  tha't.  The  Grange  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  winning  agriculture  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet  in  1&89.  It  was  in  the  van  of  the 
fight  for  better  highways,  rural  mail  deUvery, 
parcel  post,  farm  credit,  rural  electrification, 
experiment  stations,  farm  research,  extension 
and  vocational  agriculture,  conservation  and 
lorestrv.  ^ 

Farmers  banded  together  in  the  Grange  to 
improve  farm  prices  and  income  and  to  exert 
niirket  power  through  group  action— and  out 
of  these  early  efforts  has  grown  the  concept 
of  present-day  commodity  programs. 

Today  again.  American  agriculture  faces 
the  task  of  adapting  to  revolutionary  changes. 

In  the  final  third  of  this  amazing  Century 
of  Change,  "group  action"  by  farmers  is  even 
more  necessarv  than  when  the  Grange  began. 

The  market  forces  agr.inst  which  farmers 
contend  are  more  formidable  by  far. 

The  challenge  to  rural  America  is  immeas- 
urably graver.  ,„^», . 

And  once  again  the  clarion  call  goes  forth. 
Unite — unite — unite! 

You  of  the  Grange  and  your  fellow  farmers 
have  built  in  this  country  the  most  produc- 
tive agriculture  ever  known. 

It  Is  the  bedrock  of  our  economy  of  abun- 
dance. 

It  is  the  keystone  of  prosperity  in  rural 

America. 

It  is  the  world's  number  one  weapon  in 
the  war  against  hunger. 

But  farmers  are  not  equitably  sharmg  in 
the  fruits  of  their  achievements.  They  are, 
in  a  sense,  subsidizing  the  whole  American 
economy. 

It  makes  no  sense  that  consimaers  should 
be  paving  a  good  20  percent  mure  for  food 
than  thev  did  two  decades  ago— while  farm- 
ers get  6  percent  less  for  producing  that 
food— and  pay  30  percent  more  for  the  sup- 
plies to  produce  it. 

It  makes  no  sense  that  with  net  Income  per 
farm  last  year  up  70  percent  over  1960 
farmers  should  still  have  less  than  two- 
thirds  as  much  Income  per  capita  as  non- 
farmers.  „      1..     „   4.„ 

It  makes  no  sense  that  after  climbing  to 
$16  4  billion  last  vear  farm  net  income  this 
year  should  be  down  10  percent.  Sure,  it's 
still  a  good  one-fourth  more  than  in  1960— 
but  the  plain  fact  is  that  the  American  farm- 
er is  getting  less  for  producing  more.  He 
thinks  that's  unfair — and  so  do  I. 

The  price-killing  surpluses  are  gone.  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  commodity  loans 
and  Inventories  were  reduced  from  $7  billion 
on  June  30,  1961.  to  $3.4  billion  on  June  30, 

1967. 

With  heip  from  the  Grange,  farmers  have 
been  given  the  best  commodity  programs 
they've  ever  had.  Most  of  these  programs  are 
voluntarv  and  farmers  are  freer  to  make 
their  own  production  decisions— to  do  their 
own  planning— than  at  any  time  since  the 

1930's 

Then  what's  the  trouble?  Well.  I  can  think 
of  several  reasons  why  farmers  are  not  shar- 
ing fully  in  the  national  prosperity  and. 
speclflcally,  why  farm  Income  dropped  oS 
this  year. 

1  Last  year's  record  world  grain  crop,  we 
couldn't  complain  about  that.  It  was  needed. 
But  this  is  another  record  crop  year. 

In  the  United  States,  total  production  of 
wheat  is  expected  to  reach  a  record  1.6  bil- 
lion bushels,  19  percent  above  last  year's 
total.  Corn  prospects  are  at  a  record  4.7  bil- 
lion bushels.  14  percent  above  1966. 

Sorghum  grain  production  Is  forecast  at 
a  record  high  of  775  million  bushels,  up  8 
percent  from  a  year  ago.  And  rice  production 
is  estimated  at  a  record  89.4  million  hundred 


pound  bags.  5  percent  above  last  year  And 
I  might  point  out  that  soybean  production 
is  also  at  a  record  level,  an  estimated  6  per- 
cent over  last  yer.r. 

Compounding  all  this  is  the  fact  that  big 
crops  are  forecast  throughout  the  world, 
making  this  vear's  harvest  perhaps  the  "Har- 
vest of  the  Century."  Total  world  grain  pro- 
duction this  vear  is  expected  to  be  3  to  4  per- 
cent above  the  record  established  last  year. 

This  u-orld-icide  grain  production  ex- 
plosl0^l  is  resulting  in  heavy  downward  pres- 
sure on  prices. 

2  Over-productlng  of  beef,  hogs,  poultry, 
and  eggs  here  at  home.  This  was  not  needed. 

3  The  fact  that  about  60  percent  of  farm 
cash  receipts  comes  from  the  sale  of  crops 
and  livestock  that  are  nof  protected  by  farm 
programs. 

4.  The  inability  of  producers  to  bargain 
effectivelv  in  the'marketplace. 

We've  gone  about  as  far  as  we  can  under 
existing  programs.  Further  progress  toward 
parity  of  income  for  farmers  wll  depend 
primarily  on  what  thev  can  do  for  themselves 
through"  group  action— on  their  ability  to 
maintain  supply-demand  balance— and  on 
their  ability  to  show  some  economic  muscle 
at  the  bargaining  table. 

Tliere  have  been  many  attempts  to  orga- 
nize for  group  action  In  the  past.  But  the 
very  nature  of  agricuUvire  poses  great  dlffl- 

'^"production  of  most  important  crops  is 
scattered  through  many  States.  It's  geo- 
eraphicallv  hard  for  producers  to  get  to- 
gether Moreover,  farmers  have  always  prized 
their  independence.  Another  important  fac- 
tor Is  that  farm  commodities,  unlike  labor, 
are  mobile.  They  can  be  shipped  quickly  and 
economically  over  great  distances. 

Thus,  it's  extremely  difficult  to  develop 
farm  bargaining  organizations  able  to  exer- 
cise effective  control  over  widely  grown  farm 
products. 

Does  this  mean  that  effective  farmer 
bargaining  power  is  hopeless?  Not  at  all. 

Many  of  the  conditions  which  previously 
made  'group  action  difficult  have  now 
changed.  There  is  a  timeliness  in  the  issue 
which  has  never  before  been  present.  More 
farmers  now  see  more  clearly  what  their 
lack  of  market  power  Is  doing  to  them.  They 
see  that  In  an  economy  marked  by  increasing 
organization  of  labor,  of  business,  of  teachers 
thev  are  the  least  effectively  organized  of  all 
Thus  there  is  today  a  great  psychological 
drive  for  farmers  to  achieve  more  control  over 
their  economic  destiny. 

The  October  Farm  Journal,  for  example, 
asks  its  readers  point  blank,  "Labor  can  do 
it .  .  .  why  can't  you?" 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  force 
m  the  world  greater  than  that  of  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come.  Group  action  to 
achieve  market  muscle  is  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  it  will  be  easy 
to  achieve  the  goal.  Many  sizeable  difficulties 
must  be  overcome.  But  we  are  m  dead  earnest 
about  helping  the  American  farmer  explore 
the  posslbiliUes  of  developing  machinery  that 
will  Kive  him  power  proportionate  to  that  of 
The  forces  he  must  deal  with  In  today's 
marketplace. 

I've  been  the  target  for  quite  a  few  dart 
throwers  In  recent  weeks— people  who  warn 
solemnly  against  the  "heavy  hand"  of  govern- 
ment in  USDA  proposals  for  farmer  collective 

action.  J  „ 

The  funny  thing  is  we've  made  no  firm 
proposals— not  one.  We  are  simply  asking  for 
dialogue.  We  are  encouraging  farmers  and 
farmer  groups  to  Investigate  possibilities.  I 
should  be  used  to  it  now.  but  I  must  say  I'm 
a  bit  weary  of  people  putting  words  in  my 

™It  reminds  me  of  the  railroad  superin- 
tendent back  in  Minnesota  who  got  a  note 
from  one  of  his  foremen.  It  said,  "I  am  send- 
ing In  the  report  on  Casey's  foot,  which  was 
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damaged  when  he  hit  It  with  a  sledgehammer. 
Now  there's  a  place  on  this  report  for  Re- 
marks. Whose  remarks  do  you  want  .  .  .  mine 
or  Casey's?" 

Well.  It's  most  Irritating  to  have  others 
trying  to  put  words  Into  my  mouth,  but  It's 
also  amusing  to  see  people  so  anxious  to  get 
into  a  flght  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
I'm  thankiul  that  most  of  their  darts  are  dull 
and  their  charges  hackneyed. 

Let  me  repeat — we've  made  no  specific  pro- 
posals. But  we  are  encouraging  thought  and 
discussion.  We've  been  holding  a  series  of 
commodity  meetings  to  discuss  possibilities 
ror  group  action.  We  have  already  met  with 
the  principal  producers  of  eggs,  sugarbeets, 
dry  beans,   fruits,   vegetables,   and   hogs. 

Many  of  these  commodity  leaders  find 
themselves  coming  together  for  the  first  time 
With  other  leaders  whom  they  had  never  met 
before.  What  is  more  significant,  they  want  to 
keep  on  meeting.  The  thing  they  are  all 
agreed  upon  is  the  need  for  farmers  to 
organize  in  some  way  for  more  effective  group 
action. 

Competition  In  the  food  Industry  Is  com- 
petition among  the  strong — and  farmers  pres- 
ently are  not  strong. 

Most  of  the  food  Industry  is  concentrated 
In  the  hands  of  a  relatively  few  Arms.  In  the 
manufacture  of  breakfast  cereals,  for  exam- 
ple, the  top  four  firms  have  85  percent  of  the 
business,  in  food  retailing,  the  largest  four 
retailers  In  a  city  typically  have  about 
50  percent  of  the  business. 

On  the  other  hand,  farmers  are  so 
numerous  and  their  individual  output  so 
small  that  no  one  of  them  can  exert  much 
effort  on  total  output  or  price.  Even  where 
production  Is  relatively  concentrated,  the 
number  of  producers  Is  stUl  enormously 
larger  than  the  number  of  buyers. 

According  to  the  1959  census,  fewer  than 
1,600  farms  produced  30  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's potato  crop.  About  2,600  farms  pro- 
duced 47  percent  of  the  vegetables  and  fewer 
than  3.700  farms  produced  32  percent  of 
the  fruits  and  nuts. 

In  contrast,  only  20  firms  account  for  more 
than  half  of  the  output  of  the  canning  indus- 
try. And  only  20  firms  account  for  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  output  of  the  frozen 
products  industry. 

Obviously,  Individual  producers  are  In  a 
disadvantageous  bargaining  position.  Many 
farmers,  consequently,  have  turned  to  co- 
operatives, bargaining  associations,  market- 
ing orders,  and  other  arrangements  to  assure 
themselves  a  larger  voice  In  the  market  place. 
These  efforts  have  met  with  varying  degrees 
of  success.  Where  production  Is  regional  and 
members  of  an  association  produce  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  the  total  output,  fairly  ef- 
fective results  have  been  achieved. 

For  example,  almost  100  percent  of  the  lima 
bean  crop  is  marketed  by  the  California 
Lima  Bean  Association.  Prices  paid  for  large 
Uma  beans  are  more  than  double  the  national 
average  price  for  all  classes  of  beans. 

This  very  city  Is  headquarters  for  one  of  the 
largest  cooperatives  In  the  world,  Agway  Co- 
operative, Inc..  an  organization  whose  di- 
versity extends  from  the  traditional  market- 
ing and  farm  supply  sector  to  supermarkets, 
canning.  Insurance  and  transportation.  By 
combining  adequate  resources  under  one 
management  Agway,  for  example,  has  Im- 
proved services  to  farmers  through  the 
development  of  a  decentralized  and  more 
efficient  feed  manufacturing  and  distribution 
system.  It  also  has  taken  the  leadership  in 
acquiring  for  farmers  a  major  fruit  and 
vegetable  processing  and  sales  organization. 

Milk  producers  have  made  considerable 
progress  In  developing  organizations  for  bar- 
gaining and  cooperative  marketing.  Some 
1,200  cooperatives  market  about  two-thirds  of 
all  the  milk  sold  to  plants  and  dealers — and 
about  50  cooperatives  market  roughly  half 
of  this  volume. 

The  bargaining  power  that  milk  producers 


presently  have  Ls  exemplified  by  the  fact  that 
m  about  one- third  of  the  Federal  order  mar- 
kets producers  have  been  able  to  negotiate 
prices  in  excess  of  the  minimum  prices  estab- 
lished under  the  orders. 

A  good  case  In  point  is  the  recent  success  of 
Associated  Dairymen,  an  affiliated  association 
of  milk  cooperatives  acting  together,  in 
holding  a  fluid  milk  price  50  cents  above  the 
Federal  marketing  order  level. 

But  producers  of  many  other  products  have 
little  or  no  collective  bargaining  power. 

Take  broiler  production.  More  than  95  per- 
cent of  all  broilers  are  produced  under  con- 
tracts, mostly  with  feed  companies  and 
processors.  Overall,  cooperatl-es  are  not  a 
major  force  In  the  broiler  Industry,  There  Is 
no  centralized  voice  for  the  broiler  grower. 

Growers  complain  about  excessive  prices 
for  feeds  and  chicks,  poor  quality  chicks, 
stale  feeds,  shortages  between  Invoiced  feed 
tonnage  and  delivered  tonnages,  lack  of  In- 
formation on  procedures  In  weighing  birds 
for  payment  purposes,  and  so  on. 

Differences  In  contract  terms  are  sometimes 
very  large.  Recent  studies  of  returns  com- 
puted on  an  economic  equivalent  basis  show 
that  some  growers  have  received  50  per  cent 
more  than  others. 

The  broiler  grower  Is  faced  with  a  highly 
Imperfect  market.  There  may  be  only  one 
or  two  Integrators  with  whom  he  may  con- 
tract— rarely,  more  than  four  or  five.  If  he 
complains  too  much  about  the  terms  of  the 
contract  or  about  his  treatment  he  is  labeled 
a  problem  grower.  His  chances  of  obtaining 
another  contract  with  that  firm  or  with  any 
other  Arm  are  very  small.  Failure  to  make  a 
contract  may  be  Insignificant  to  the  buyer. 
but  it  is  essential  to  the  producer. 

Take  livestock.  Only  a  small  proportion 
of  all  cattlemen  appear  to  be  active  in  or- 
ganizations that  specifically  represent  the 
cattle  Industry.  Parmer  cooperatives  are  not 
a  major  factor  In  cattle  production  or  mar- 
keting— In  recent  years  only  12  to  15  percent 
of  the  cattle  marketed  have  gone  through 
cooperatives. 

As  for  hogs,  the  swine  Industry  Is  probably 
the  least  organized  part  of  the  generally  un- 
organized livestock  Industry. 

Is  this  disorganization  among  livestock 
producers  inevitable?  Is  organization  Impos- 
sible? 

I  know  a  rather  widespread  belief  exists 
that  beef  producers,  for  example,  cannot  be 
effectively  organized.  The  argim:ient  Is  that 
the  Industry  Is  too  large  and  too  diverse  with 
cattle  being  produced  on  70  percent  of  U.S. 
farms  In  every  State  In  the  nation. 

This  was  undoubtedly  true  yesterday.  But 
I  doubt  that  It  Is  necessarily  true  today.  And 
I  am  convinced  that  It  will  not  be  true  to- 
morrow. Times  are  changing.  Communication 
is  improving.  The  need  for  organization  Is 
growing  ever  more  apparent.  Economic  pres- 
sures and  a  more  realistic  view  of  their  own 
self  Interest  Is  creating  a  new  climate  among 
farmers. 

There  are  Increasing  efforts  on  the  part  of 
cattlemen's  organizations  to  persuade  and 
educate  producers  to  balance  production  with 
demand.  I'm  thinking  specifically  of  a  series 
of  reconunendatlons  by  the  American  Na- 
tional Cattlemen's  Association,  designed  to 
achieve  at  least  a  5  percent  reduction  In 
total  beef  tonnage. 

It  may  be  hard  to  organize  the  various 
segments  of  the  livestock  Industry.  But  look 
at  the  variety  of  Interests  and  skills  In  the 
United  Auto  Workers — a  tremendous  diver- 
sity of  workers  joined  into  not  only  a  nation- 
wide but  an  international  union.  Labor  can 
do  it — why  can't  you? 

From  the  dialogue  carried  on  thus  far.  there 
appear  to  be  five  major  goals  to  be  sought  if 
group  action  by  farmers   Is  to  be  effective. 

1.  Obviously,  there  must  be  grreater  par- 
ticipation by  farmers  In  bargaining  organiza- 
tions. This  Is  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  entire 
Issue.    Existing    organizations    need    to    be 


strengthened,   and  some  new  organizations 
need  to  be  developed. 

2.  There  must  be  a  stabilization  of  farm 
product  prices  through  effective  control  of 
supplies.  This  would  follow  from  the  orga- 
nization of  the  now-fragmented  farm  sector. 

3.  Farm  production  and  the  sale  of  fare: 
products  must  be  organized  to  fit  more 
exactly  the  requirements  of  the  market.  The 
food  Industry  Is  geared  for  mass  merchandij. 
Ing  and  large  scale  operation. 

It  wants  large  volume  In  uniform  quality 
and  steady  flow,  and  it  is  less  and  less  willing 
to  accommodate  Itself  to  the  uncertain  and 
piecemeal  nature  of  disorganized  farm  pro. 
duction.  Considerable  improvement  in  ef- 
ficiency with  substantial  cuts  In  cost  can 
be  made  here. 

4.  Trade  practices  in  the  transfer  of  com- 
modities from  farmers  to  buyers  need  to  be 
regularized.  This  involves  quality  standards, 
terms  of  delivery,  length  of  contracts,  and 
other  non-price  matters.  The  indivldua; 
farmer  usually  has  less  information  thaa 
those  from  whom  he  buys  or  to  whom  he 
sells.  Hence,  he  may  give  up  more  than  he 
needs  to  in  bargaining  over  delivery  sched- 
ules, credit,  shrinkage,  premiums  and  dis- 
counts, bonuses  and  allowances,  grades, 
weights  and  inspections,  and  so  on 

5.  Farmers  must  seek  substantial  improve- 
ments in  price  over  a  period  of  time. 

There  is  a  growing  belief  that  effective 
group  action  by  farmers  requires  appropri- 
ate legislation  to  do  for  farm  bargaining 
associations  what  the  Wagner  Act  did  lor 
labor  unions. 

One  Idea  is  legislation  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Farm  Bargaining  Board.  This  NFBB 
would  serve  farmers  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  serves 
labor. 

Initially,  the  Board,  at  the  request  of  i 
producer-group,  would  determine  the  bound- 
aries, size,  and  composition  of  a  "product- 
bargaining  unit,"  based  on  existing  market- 
ing patterns.  If  more  than  one  group  vied  to 
represent  growers,  the  Board  would  super- 
vise an  election  to  be  decided  by  majority 
vote. 

It  would  then  certify  a  bargaining  agent 
and  insure  that  processors  bargained  in  good 
faith  with  it.  Tlie  same  legislation  might 
provide  that  all  producers  would  share  the 
association  costs,  and  that  prices  negotiated 
by  the  bargaining  agent  would  be  bindicg 
on  all  suppliers,  once  the  price  was  ratifleC 
by  growers. 

Another  idea,  which  might  well  work  to- 
gether with  the  bargaining  board.  Is  the 
broader   use   of    marketing   agreements. 

SpeciflcaUy  we  might  ask  for  authority  to 
Include  additional  commodities  under  these 
agreements,  to  establish  minimum  prices 
and  other  terms  under  which  handlers  could 
acquire  products  from  producers;  and  M 
make  adjustments  in  producer  allotments 
and  for  marketing  quotas  where  necessary. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  farmers  can 
come  together  enough  to  make  either  of 
these  approaches  to  bargaining  power  really 
effective.  But  If,  as  I  believe,  this  is  truly  an 
Idea  whose  time  has  come — they  will.  And 
farmers  at  long  last  will  have  the  tools  to 
get  the  Income  they  need  and  deserve.  In 
union  there  is  strength. 

This  approach,  and  others  I've  discussed 
this  morning,  are  possibilities — perhaps  even 
probabilities — for  the  future.  But  farm  prices 
and  Income  are  determined  In  the  here  and 
now,  and  so  now  I'd  like  to  discuss  practical 
bargaining  power  initiatives  of  the  immediate 
present. 

You  will  remember  that  on  February  20th 
of  this  year  President  Johnson  called  a  Na- 
tional Farm  policy  conference  In  Washing- 
ton. Your  own  Herschel  Newsom  attended,  m 
did  other  farm  organization  and  commodity 
leaders  from  throughout  the  Nation. 

At  that  conference  the  President  asked 
farm  leaders  to  "give  us  your  suggestions, 
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rt,ur  ideas,  your  counsel."  The  leaders  did. 
^d  we  have  responded  to  their  suggestions. 
5oing  our  best  to  coordinate  federal  policy 
iith  the  work  of  farm  and  commodity  groups 
•toward  the  common  goal  of  higher  Income 
'or  producers. 

•  jn  niy  opinion,  this  coordlnaUon  and  co- 
operation between  the  Department  and  most 
'armer-organizatlons  has  never  been  closer 
^lan  It  has  In  1967.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
this  vear  Is  one  of  record  crops  throughout 
Se  world,  for  If  this  had  been  a  more  normal 
oroduction  year,  the  effect  of  our  Joint  ef- 
forts would  have  been  much  more  visible 
man  It  has  been. 

\s  It  Is,  the  varlotis  practical  measures 
'^^en  to  enhance  the  bargaining  position  of 
farmers  have  had  considerable  effect.  These 
are  some  of  them. 

In  June  of  this  year.  President  Johnson 
proclaimed  new  quotas  which  are  expected 
to  hold  annual  dairy  product  Imports  to  the 
MUivalent  of  about  one  billion  pounds  of 
rnilk  in  1968,  compared  with  a  projected  rate 
of  more  than  4  billion  pounds  had  no  action 
been  taken. 

The  Secretary  and  members  of  his  staff 
have  repeatedly  urged  farmers  to  market 
grain  prudently  this  year,  and  we've  ampli- 
fied this  request  through  every  means  avail- 
able to  us,  press,  television  and  public  ap- 
pearances. We've  backed  up  words  with 
deeds,  moving  6,700  storage  units— with  22 li 
miiUon  bushels  capacity — from  the  Midwest 
to  storage-deficit  areas  in  the  Southeast  and 
Kortiieast,  to  allow  more  farmers  to  market 
their  grain  prudently.    ' 

As  you  know,  the  President  strongly  sup- 
ported the  Purcell  bill  for  strategic  reserves, 
which  would  have  enabled  us  to  raise  the 
incomes  of  grain  and  livestock  producers  in 
1968.  Unfortunately  this  bill  was  killed  In  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Hou.«e  .Agriculture  Com- 
mittee last  month.  It  is  gone,  but  not  for- 
gotten, and  is  worth  examining  in  detail, 
since  it  bears  directly  on  the  subject  of 
farmer-bargaining  power. 

It  has  been  ertdent  for  some  time  that 
there  Is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  grains  the 
commercial  trade  will  carry  without  forcing 
prices  down. 

Millers  and  exporters  are  naturally  re- 
luctant to  buy  and  hold  grain  when  bimiper 
crops  might  lead  to  lower  prices.  It  Is  equally 
evident  that  there  are  limits  to  what  the 
present  New  Era  voluntary  farm  programs 
can  do  in  tightening  down  over-supplies,  the 
proximate  cause  of  recent  price  slumps.  Ob- 
viously we  can't  take  a  chance  of  running  out 
of  grain  completely. 

Had  the  Purcell  bill  been  enacted,  in  the 
future  the  Secretary  of  Agrlculttu-e  could 
have  adjusted  annual  supplies  more  closely 
to  market  needs — with  resultant  stronger 
prices  for  the  farmer  and  with  no  danger  of 
shortage  for  domestic  consumers  or  overseas' 
markets.  In  bumper  crop  years  the  govern- 
ment would  have  been  able  to  buy  grain, 
firming  up  prices;  in  short  years,  supplies 
could  have  been  sold  under  the  most  care- 
fully prescribed  conditions. 

Unfortunately,  It  was  voted  down.  The 
statements  of  those  who  killed  it  made  It 
clear  that  partisan  politics,  rather  than  the 
welfare  of  American  farmers,  carried  the  day. 
If  the  blU  had  passed.  I  believe  It  would 
have  strengthened  market  prices  not  less 
than  10  cents  per  bushel  lor  wheat  and  feed 
grains,  resulting  in  fTom  9300  to  $500  mil- 
lion in  additional  income  for  farmers.  It  Is 
significant  that,  upon  Its  defeat,  the  wheat 
and  corn  markets  reacted  sharply  downward. 
I  hope  that  every  farmer  in  the  United  States 
noted  this  partisan  action  and  will  remem- 
ber It. 

This  avenue  Is  closed,  for  the  Ume  being, 
but  upon  closure  we  Inamedlately  began  ex- 
ploring alternative  routes  to  our  goal. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  announced  one  such 
action,   adopting   many   of   the   suggestions 
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put  forth  by  CongreBsman  Neal  Smith  of 
Iowa. 

For  some  time  now  USDA  has  kept  storable 
stocks  of  CCC  feed  grains  off  the  market.  Two 
weeks  ago  we  announced  oiir  intentions  for 
the  remainder  of  the  1967-68  crop  marketing 
year.  CCC  stocks  will  not  be  available  at  least 
until  the  1967  crop  under  regular  loan  or  re- 
seal  exceeds  the  6  million  tons  of  overage  ex- 
pected this  year,  and  even  then  at  not  less 
than  the  market  price  or  115  percent  of  the 
loan  plus  carrying  charges,  whichever  Is 
higher. 

Next,  in  addition  to  the  extension  of  reseal 
privilege  announced  earlier  for  the  1967 
crop,  we've  also  announced  that  farmers 
with  '64,  '65  and  '66  crops  under  reseal  loan 
will  be  able  to  reseal  these  crops  for  another 
year  following  maturity  dates,  this  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1968.  So  that  farmers 
can  extend  this  withholding  into  the  1968 
season  as  flexibly  as  possible,  they'll  be  able 
to  move  their  1967  farm-stored  grain  under 
loan  or  reseal  to  commercial  storage  and  con- 
vert it  to  reseal  under  the  commercial  reseal 
provisions  just  announced.  This  will  allow 
continued  holding  of  the  1967  crop  and  make 
farm  storage  avaUable  for  1968  production. 
Tills  Is  a  new  departure,  one  that  should 
help  tighten  down  supplies. 
And  we've  done  more. 

In  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  last  June, 
we've  moved  344  million  pounds  of  meat, 
margarine  and  livestock  products;  67  mil- 
hon  pounds  of  poultry  and  large  quantities 
of  other  products  off  the  market  and  Into 
various  school  lunch  and  other  food  pro- 
grams. These,  plus  Food  for  Freedom  pur- 
chases, will  total  about  $2'/2  billion  this  year. 
Through  expanded  Section  32  purchases, 
working  closely  with  poultry  producers  and 
cooperatives,  we're  helping  to  step  up  the 
normal  culling  rate  in  poultry  flocks  by  10 
percent  this  year,  to  tighten  down  on  over- 
supplies  of  eggs. 

All  of  these  actions  are  a  concerted  effort 
to  reduce  supplies,  coordinated  with,  and 
enhanced  by  our  earlier  actions  reducing 
wheat  and  feed  grain  acreages. 

All  of  these  actions  are  practical,  here-and- 
now  bargaining  Initiatives.  If  we  can  keep 
them  up — and  enhance  them  through  con- 
certed action  by  farmers,  their  organizations, 
cooperatives  and  government — and  then 
btiild  upon  this  Initiative  with  the  new  ap- 
proaches to  bargaining  power  discussed 
earlier,  I  am  confident  that  we  can  meet  our 
obligations  to  American  farme.'s. 
That  Is  my  goal.  Thank  you. 


DEDICATION   OF  PLAQUE   AT  BEN- 
NETT PARK.  SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Hanley]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  past 
Veterans  Day,  I  was  privileged  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  dedication  of  a  plaque  at 
Bennett  Park  in  Syracuse  conducted  by 
the  John  Vendittl  Post  No.  1,  the  Italian 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States. 

The  master  of  ceremonies  for  the  oc- 
casion was  Dr.  Joseph  Grosso,  an  emi- 
nent physician  who  is  constantly 
associating  himself  with  programs  for 
the  betterment  of  our  community. 

I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
remarks   offered  at   this   ceremony   by 


John  Nave,  the  post  commander,  and  by 
Syracuse  city  court  Judge  Joseph  P. 
Falco : 

RiMASKS  or  Post    Comj^iandeb  John  F.  Navi 
Reverend  clergy.  Distinguished  guesta.  My 
fellow  Americans. 

We  have  gathered  here  today  In  a  simple 
ceremony  to  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  basic 
principles  upon  which  our  country  was 
founded. 

To  achieve  and  maintain  these  basic  prin- 
ciples American  Men  have  had  to  don  their 
uniforms  down  through  the  years  and  go 
Into  battle  to  make  the  world  understand 
that  when  the  precious  things  we  cherish 
most — liberty,  freedom  and  democracy — 
were  threatened,  we  would  not  hesitate  to 
fight  for  them. 

Some  of  these  brave  warriors  did  not  return 
from  battle.  They  fell  where  they  fought.  It 
Is  up  to  us  the  living  to  remind  others  In 
our  society  that  these  men  did  not  give  up 
their  lives  for  nought. 

Hence,  this  afternoon  we  dedicate  thla 
plaqtie  in  their  honor.  Another  reminder  they 
have  not  been  forgotten.  And  the  basic  prin- 
ciples for  which  they  gave  up  their  lives  will 
be  continued  and  maintained  by  those  of  us 
who  remain. 

One  of  the  basic  principles  upon  which  the 
nation  is  founded  and  these  men  gave  up 
their  lives  for  was  the  right  to  dissent,  the 
right  to  debate,  and  the  right  to  speak  freely 
without  fear  or  hesitation. 

However,  some  of  our  fellow  Americans  In 
recent  weeks  who  are  enjoying  these  rights 
are  abusing  them  and  making  us  look  ridic- 
ulous in  the  capiuils  of  the  world,  and  weak 
in  the  eyes  of  our  enemies. 

This  is  costing  us  additional  American  Uvea 
in  the  current  struggle  on  the  -Asian  Con- 
tinent in  defense  of  those  principles  which 
we  Americans  hold  so  precious  and  dear. 

Our  hope  Is  that  common  sense  will  pre- 
vail and  these  fellow  Americans  will  come 
back  into  the  fold. 

As  Commander  of  the  John  Vendittl  Post 
No.  1,  Italian  American  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States,  I  can  best  sum  up  the  attitude 
and  feeling  of  our  organization  by  reading 
the  Inscription  on  the  plaque  which  we  have 
Just  unveiled  and  dedicated  today.  It  reads 
as  follows; 

"IN     MEMORIAM 

"Dedicated  on  this  Veterans  Day  of  11  No- 
vember 1967  In  remembrance  of  all  deceased 
war  veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  of  America." 

After  citing  this,  one  is  precluded  from 
adding  much  more  And  so  I  want  to  thank 
you  one  and  all  for  coming  and  making  this 
a  most  solemn  and  memorable  occasion. 


Remarks    of    Sykaccee    City    Col-rt    Jcbge. 
Joseph   F.   Falco 

1.219.135  American  lives  are  represented 
by  the  placque  that  we  dedicate  here  today. 
This  number  Is  the  cost  in  lives  In  nine  wars 
from  the  Revolutionary  war  to  the  present 
war  In  Viet  Nam. 

As  we  take  a  look  around  us  and  see  the 
state  of  turmoil  the  world  is  In  today  we  may 
sometimes  wonder  if  they  have  died  in  vain. 

In  our  own  country  we  have  the  sit-ins — 
the  love-ins — the  peaceniks — the  bearded  and 
smelly  hippies— the  flag  burners — the  draft 
card  burners — and  the  most  infamous  of  all, 
those  real  heroes  that  moved  to  Canada  to 
avoid  the  draft  and  military  service.  How 
could  we  ever  explain  the  actions  of  these 
people  to  the  dead  heroes  we  honor  here  to- 
day? Let's  face  it.  we  couldn't. 

Enough  of  the  negative  side,  however,  now 
for  the  positive.  What  can  we  as  Individuals 
do  to  show  those  that  have  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  for  our  country  that  we  are  grate- 
ful— that  their  dying  has  meant  something? 

For  them,  we  must  launch  the  Ship  of 
State  In  a  new  direction.  The  Ship  of  State 
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of  which  I  speak  is  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  In  which  we  live. 

Our  elected  president,  no  matter  oi  what 
political  party  or  political  faith,  is  elected 
to  be  the  Ship's  Captain.  He  has  around  him 
ofBcers  of  his  Ship  In  varying  degrees  of  au- 
thority and  power,  the  Cabinet  and  the  Con- 
gress. The  Captain  and  his  officers  chart  the 
course  and  try  to  pilot  the  great  craft  into 
peaceful  waters.  Together  they  see  that  the 
Ship  has  a  destination.  But,  each  of  us  must 
sign  on  as  deck  hands  to  man  the  Ship,  to 
be  the  crew.  We  are  small  units,  yet  our  com- 
bined service  amounts  to  more  than  we  ever 
dream  of.  How  do  we  man  the  Ship,  you  say? 
First,  we  must  pay  the  bill.  You  must  ad- 
mit that  the  bill  In  the  lafit  few  years  has 
been  staggering — but  aa  we  think  of  the 
placque  that  has  been  dedicated  here  today, 
we  can  honestly  say,  what  a  small  part  of 
the  running  expenses  of  the  Ship  of  State 
we  pay,  in  comparison  to  those  who  have 
given  their  lives  so  that  she  may  sail. 

We  can  also  help  man  the  ship  by  obedi- 
ence to  her  laws.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
some  of  these  should  be  changed  or  revised, 
but  until  they  are  stricken  from  the  Ship's 
Log,  we  are  doing  our  part  only  when  we 
obey  them. 

We  can  help  man  the  Ship  by  preaching 
dally  against  mutiny  or  dissension  in  the 
ranks,  for  on  any  crew  there  are  all  types — 
radicals  and  well  meaning  persons  who  would 
change  the  course  of  this  wonderful  Ship  of 
State  of  ours. 

Finally,  we  can  man  the  Ship  by  putting 
the  following  words  on  the  Ship's  bulletin 
board  tor  all  of  the  crew  to  see — 

Words  like  Patriotism — Loyalty — Self  Ee- 
specr — Honor— Hard  work. 

Tliese  are  the  Ideals  which  will  see  the 
great  Ship  through  troubled  waters.  These 
are  the  Ideals  which  are  the  only  hope  of  the 
future.  Many  mines  may  be  hidden  and  wait- 
ing to  chainge  the  Ship's  course  in  strange 
waters  and  keep  her  from  her  destination, 
but  if  all  hands.  If  all  members  of  the  crew 
work  together,  each  at  his  respective  battle 
station — each  in  his  own  little  way — the 
"Ship  of  State"  will  enter  the  safe  harbor  It 
has  been  seeking. 

Then  and  only  then  can  we  turn  to  those 
whose  memory  we  honor  today  and  say — 
"Former  members  of  the  crew  of  our  Ship 
of  State,  all  was  not  In  vain.  Because  of  your 
labors  and  your  supreme  sacrtflce  we  have 
made  the  port  of  Peace." 
"We  salute  you." 


INVOCATION 


Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Foley]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  FOLEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow, 
November  22,  is  a  sad  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  Every 
American  wiU  mark  this  day  In  his  own 
heart  and  memory. 

Duane  Mars  Davis,  of  Spokane, 
Wash.,  Is  a  young  poet  of  great  promise 
who  dedicated  one  of  his  poems  to  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  during  his  lifetime.  That 
poem  "Invocation"  seems  an  especially 
appropriate  memorial  today. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  it 
in  the  Record  in  its  entirety: 

Invocation 
Time,  O  time,  do  not  forsake  me  now, 

Oreat  plans,  great  needs  await  but  time 
to  score 


Outward  upon  the  page  and  to  endow 

Shadow  with  shape,  and  spirit  with  a  pore 
Through   which  to  leave  the  prison  of  the 
brow. 

Now  can  be  made  eternal — do  not  fade. 

Grow  old  and  tired,  but  do  not  drift  away 
Until  the  emptied  pen  at  last  is  laid 

Upon  the  finished  work,  the  final  ray 
Of  truth  gleaned  from  the  lamp,  the  last  tune 
played. 

Now  can  be  made  divine,  can  expurgate 
The  silences  of  years  and  leave  one  free 

Now  can  decide  a  new  and  greater  fate 
It  bears  a  bright  LUlmitable  key 

The  dreams  of  lifetimes — I  Implore  you  wait ! 

Walt,  O  time — but,  no,  you  will  not  be 

Ever  the  same  again.  Your  hour  is  gone 
And  fresh  young  new  light  breaks  exultantly. 
Your  limits  have  been  lined,  your  fallings 
drav^Ti 
Upon  the  vast  thread  of  eternity. 

— Duane  Mass  Davis. 


SAN  ANTONIO— TARGET   CITY  FOR 
JOB   DEVELOPMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Under  previous  order  of  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gon- 
zalez] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day, November  17,  a  series  of  meetings 
was  held  in  San  Antonio,  one  of  the 
target  cities  for  President  Johnson's  test 
program  for  job  development.  The  ob- 
jective of  the  new  program  is  to  involve 
private  industry  in  the  process  of  creat- 
ing jobs  tor  the  hard-core  unemployed. 
This  imaginative  step  by  President  John- 
son is  being  met  with  equal  imagination 
and  enthusiasm  by  the  citizens  of  San 
Antonio.  The  meetings  in  San  Antonio 
last  week  were  an  unqualified  success. 
Mr.  William  E.  Zisch,  special  representa- 
tive of  Secretary  of  Commerce  Alexander 
B.  Trowbridge,  led  a  group  of  oflBcials 
from  the  Federal  Government,  with  spe- 
cialists of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  the 
Department  of  Labor.  From  the  San 
Antonio  area,  more  than  330  leaders 
from  business  and  industry,  as  well  as 
religious,  educational,  labor,  and  civic 
organizations  attended  the  series  of 
meetings.  Information  about  the  new 
program  was  disseminated  by  radio  and 
television  interviews,  and  a  press  con- 
ference attended  by  local  newspapermen. 
Most  important,  25  San  Antonio  busi- 
nessmen expressed  definite  interest  in 
the  new  job  program  and  contacts  with 
these  people  are  continuing.  Mr.  William 
Sinkin,  a  leading  San  Antonio  business- 
man helped  organize  the  meetings  and 
served  as  informal  chairman  of  the  ses- 
sions. I  worked  closely  with  those  who 
were  setting  up  these  meetings,  doing 
whatever  I  could  to  help,  but  a  roUcall 
vote  in  the  House  prevented  me  from 
personally  attending.  I  followed  the 
events  closely,  however,  and  I  am  grati- 
fied that  this  first  concrete  st«p  in  San 
Antonio  has  come  off  .so  successfully. 
My  feelings  can  be  summed  up  complete- 
ly in  a  very  few  words:  Mr.  President, 
you  have  pointed  the  way.  San  Antonio 
is  ready  to  move. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 


Mr.  Stratton,  for  November  24 
through  December  18,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial Armed  Services  Committee  business. 

Mr.  Pollock  lat  the  request  uf  Mr' 
Gerald  R.  Fordj,  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  oflBcial  business. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson,  through  November 
28,  on  account  of  oflScial  business. 

Mr.  Hagan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Friedel  > ,  for  Tuesday  and  Wednesday^ 
November  21  and  November  22,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Fordj  ,  for  today,  on  accouni 
of  official  business — National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Civil  Disorders. 

Mr.  Flynt  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  account  of  ofBcial 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Saylor,  for  10  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Hall  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ZwACH* ,  for  5  minutes,  today;  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  1 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  TtxNNEY,  for  15  minutes  on  Novem- 
ber  22. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  during  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  today  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  859,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous material. 

(The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ZwACH)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina) 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  HUNGATE. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Helstoski. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bin  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2565.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933,  M 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 
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HJi.  168.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
20,  1918.  relating  to  the  retirement  age  re- 
quirements of  certain  personnel  ol  the  Coast 
Guard; 

H.R.  1006.  An  act  to  provide  an  Increase  in 
the  retired  pay  of  certain  members  of  the 
lonner  Lighthouse  Service; 

H.R.  3351.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 19,  1950,  to  provide  annuity  benefits  for 
&n  additional  number  of  widows  of  employees 
of  the  Lighthouse  Service; 

HJR.  6430.  An  act  to  amend  the  public 
health  laws  relating  to  mental  retardation  to 
extend,  expand,  and  improve  them,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H.R-  10442.  An  act  to  facilitate  exchanges 
of  land  under  the  act  of  March  20,  1922  (42 
Stat.  465 ) .  for  use  for  public  schools,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.E.  12910.  An  act  to  establish  a  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General's  Corps  in  the  Navy,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


H.R.  7599.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Emanuel  Marcus; 

HJi.  7811.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Alan  White;  and 

H.R.  8632.  All  act  to  amend  sections  40c(l ) 
and  52a  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  so  as  to  re- 
allocate part  of  the  filing  fee  from  the  clerlt's 
earnings  to  the  referees'  salary  and  exjsense 
fund. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  706.  An  act  to  amend  section  27  of  the 
Shipping  Act,  1916; 

S.  764.  An  act  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925,  as 
amended,  and  to  amend  section  6  of  the  act 
approved  July  2,  1940,  as  amended,  to 
eliminate  requirements  that  applications  for 
motor  vehicle  title  certificates  and  certain 
lein  Information  related  thereto  be  submitted 
under  oath; 

S.770.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  public  crema- 
torium in  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

S.  2428.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington certain  lands  In  the  counties  of 
Yakima  and  Kittitas,  Wash.,  in  exchange  for 
certain  other  lands,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  November  20, 
1967,  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HJl.  2.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10,  32,  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  Re- 
serve components  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  1963.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  employees 
of  General  Services  Administration; 

H.R.  2517.  An  act  to  amend  sections  64a, 
238,  378,  and  483  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  and 
to  repeal  sections  354  and  459  of  the  act; 

H.R.  2518.  An  act  to  amend  sections  337  and 
338  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  and  to  add  new 
section  339: 

H.R.  2519.  An  act  to  amend  sections  334, 
365,  367,  and  369  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act; 

H.R.  2834.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
10,  1938,  relating  to  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  In  the  International  Criminal 
Police  Organization: 

H.R.  3403.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
LeRov  Jones; 

H.R.  3474.  An  act  to  require  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  to  determine 
the  amount  and  validity  of  the  claim  of  Ike 
Ignac  Klein  against  the  Government  of  Hun- 
gary, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3727.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elpldlo 
Dimacall  Damazo  and  Natlvldad  Slmsuangco 
Damazo; 

H.R.  3799.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  city 
of  Pawtucket,  R.I.; 

H  R.  6324.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  A. 
Danlscb; 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  November  22,  1967,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1230.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a 
proposed  concession  contract  under  which 
the  Lassen  National  Park  Co.  will  be  author- 
ized to  continue  to  provide  accommodations, 
facilities,  and  services  for  the  public  in  Las- 
sen Volcanic  National  Park,  Calif.,  from 
November  1,  1967,  through  October  31,  1987, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  70  Stat.  543;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1231.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  approve  long-term  con- 
tracts for  delivery  of  water  from  Navajo  Res- 
ervoir m  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1232.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  TJ.S. 
Commission  on  CivU  Rights,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  84- 
315,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clauise  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  ComrUttee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  14098.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  annual 
Inspection  of  all  motor  vehicles  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia",  approved  February  18. 
1938.  as  amended;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  976).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  986.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  13489,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  to  modernize  the  loan.  In- 
vestment, and  dividend  provisions,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  978).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK :  Committee  on  Rules.  House  Res- 
olution 987.  Resolution  for  consideration  of 
H.R.  13706.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
979).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  988.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  HR.  13934,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Community  Act  of  1955,  as  amended, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  the  EURATOM  Cooperation  Act  of  1958, 


as  amended  (Rept.  No.  980).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MADDEN;  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  989.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  S.  1003.  an  act  to  amend  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  to  increase  the  protection  al- 
forded  consumers  against  injurious  flam- 
mable fabrics  i  Rept  No.  981 ) .  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  960.  Resolution 
to  authorize  the  General  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  to  conduct  an  investigation  and  study 
of  production  of  foreign-made  goods  com- 
peting with  domestically  produced  goods  and 
of  the  operation  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  by  Federal  agencies;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  982).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  971.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service  to  conduct  studies  and  investi- 
gations relating  to  certain  matters  within 
its  Jurisdiction;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
9831.  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr.  MATStJNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  985.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R  2275.  an  act  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Rlcardo  Vallejo  Ssimala:  with  the  Senate 
amendment  thereto  (Rept.  No.  977).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  BATTIN: 
H.R.  14117.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  In  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  14118.  A   bill    to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;   to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RARICK: 
H.R.  14119.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prescribe 
penalties  for  the  possession  of  LSD  and  other 
hallucinogenic  drugs  by  tinauthorized  per- 
sons; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  VANIK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Betts, 
Mr.  Feighan,  Mrs.  Bolton,  Mr.  Bow, 
Mr.  Bbown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Clanct,  Mr. 
Harsha.   Mr.   Hats,   Mr.   Latta,   Mr. 
LtJKENS,    Mr.   Mn.LER    of    Ohio,    Mr. 
Minshall,    Mr.    Moshzr,    and    Mr. 
Stanton)  : 
H.R.   14120.   A  bill   to   provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  Iron  ore.  iron  and  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WALKER: 
H.R.   14121.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Mental 
Retardation   Facilities   Construction   Act    in 
order   to   make   certain   facilities   on    which 
construction    was    begun    after    January    1. 
1966,  eligible  for  grants  under  part  C  of  that 
act;    to   the    Committee   on    Interstate    and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  .^SHBROOK: 
H.R.  14122.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  with  respect  to  the 
performance   of   certain   investigative   func- 
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tlons,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    COHELAN    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Burton  of  California.  Mr.  Tunnet. 
Mr.    Waldie,    and    Mr.    Mathias    of 
California)  : 
H.R.   14123.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment  of   additional    circuit   Judges;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Penns>'lvaiiia: 
H.R.  14124.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  and  other  statutes  to  pro- 
vide a  new  maritime  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 

By  Mr.  HANNA  (for  himself.  Mr.  Roy- 
BAL,    Mr.    Charles    H.    Wilson.    Mr. 
SisK.    Mr.    Johnson    of    CaJUornla, 
Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Reinecke.  Mr.  Brown 
of   California,   and   Mr.    Hawkins)  : 
H.R.   14125.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of 
the    Housing    and    Urban    Development    Act 
of   1965   to   provide   that   the  Federal   water 
and  sewer  grants  authorized  thereunder  may 
be  made  to  certain  additional  entitles,  and 
that   both   water  and  sewer   grants  may  be 
Incre.ised  above  50  percent  in  certain  addi- 
tional cases  where  indications  of  particular 
need  exist   in   the   community   involved;    to 
the   Committee   on   Banking   and   Currency. 
By  Mr.  RUPPE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Byrnes 
of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Zablocki.  and  Mr. 
Gray i : 
H.R.    14126.   A   bill    to   designate   the   New 
Poe  lock  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  as  the 
Father   Marquette   lock;    to   the   Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Bv  Mr.  W AMPLER: 
H  R.  14127.  A   bill    to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  in  iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
HJ.  Res.  9:?1.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  investigatory  committee  on  the  U.S. 
Civic    action    program    in    Vietnam;    to   the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  WINN: 
H.J.  Res.  932.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  Investigatory  committee  on  the  U.S. 
civic    action    program    in    Vietnam;    to    the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
H  Res  990.  Resolution  to  request  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  undertake  a  study 
of  wage  areas  used  to  determine  wage  rates 
of  its  employees  engaged  in  recognized  trades 
and  crafts;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce 
and  Civil  Service. 


PRWATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  aii(i  resolutions  weie  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BOLAND : 
H.R.  14128.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Esmat 
M.   El-Maayergy;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan: 
H  R  14129.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pornthlp 
McClenney;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 

H.R.  14130.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonlno 

Caibls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H-R.  14131.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nlcolo 

Parrino:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  14132.  A   bill   for    the   relief   of   Mrs. 

Vassaillkl  Ypsllantis;   to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  HANNA: 
HR.  14133.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Domlna- 
dor  VlUena  Callp;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H.R.  14134.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  An- 
tonla  Ty;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  14135.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Luciano 
Olunta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 


H.R.  14136.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angela 
.\lamla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  14137.  A   bill   for  the  reUef  of    Alan 
Kadi;    to   the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  14138.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Esquenazl;    to   the    Committee   on   the   Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  RONAN: 
H.R.  14139.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlchele 
Cetrangolo:    to   the   Committee  on   the   Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pensylvanla: 
H  R.  14140.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosina 
Cervinl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.R.  14141.  A   bill  for  the   relief  of   Ran- 
dolph M.  Martinez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  14142.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
and   Rita  Tomasovic;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlclarv. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.  Res.  991.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill 
(H.R.  14109)  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Joseph  W.  Harris."  to  the  chief  commissioner 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to  section 
1492  and  2509  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

208.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Junior  Order  of  United  American 
Mechanics.  Trenton.  N.J.,  relative  to  the 
status  of  the  U.S.  Government  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  Panama  Canal,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


SENATE 

T[  LSDAY.  NovE.Miir;H  21,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m..  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Lord,  our  God,  whose  love  will  not 
let  us  go,  but  foUowest  us  all  the  way: 
We  bow  before  Thee  in  gratitude  at  the 
remembrance  of  all  Thy  mercy  and  all 
Thy  mercies. 

We  would  bring  our  restless  lives  into 
the  quiet  sanctuary  of  Thy  presence,  that 
we  may  be  still  and  know  that  Thou  art 
God. 

In  spite  of  all  the  evil  that  stalks  the 
earth  with  threats,  we  thank  Thee  for 
human  kindness,  for  hope  that  shines 
undimmed,  for  faith  that  is  dauntless, 
and  for  all  the  qualities  of  high  personal- 
ity that  cannot  be  bribed. 

In  the  midst  of  all  that  saddens  and 
perplexes  in  this  difficult  yet  splendid 
day.  give  us  an  inner  radiance,  not  know- 
ing that  our  faces  shine,  but  humbly  glad 
that  in  a  world  that  lleth  in  darkness,  we 
are  the  children  of  light: 

In  confused  and  confusing  days — 

Take  from  our  souls  the  strain  and  stress 
And  let  our  ordered  lives  confess 
The  beauty  of  Thy  peace 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name.  Amen. 
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the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Men- 
day,  November  20,  1967,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate : 

S.  764.  An  act  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act.  1925,  as 
amended,  and  to  amend  section  6  of  the  act 
approved  July  2,  1940,  as  amended,  to  elimi- 
nate requirements  that  applications  for  motor 
vehicle  title  certificates  and  certain  lien  in- 
formation related  thereto  be  submitted  un- 
der oath;  and 

S.  770.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  public  crematorium 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  message  also  announced  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills  of  the  Sen- 
ate, each  with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

S.  1227.  An  act  to  provide  that  a  judgment 
of  decree  of  the  U.S.  District  C  :)urt  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  not  constitute  a 
lien  until  filed  and  recorded  In  the  office  of 
the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2126.  An  act  to  amend  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills 
of  the  Senate,  each  with  amendments,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

S.  1566.  An  act  to  amend  sections  3  and 
4  of  the  act  approved  September  22.  1964 
I  78  Stat.  990).  providing  for  an  investigation 
and  study  to  determine  a  site  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  sea-level  canal  connecting  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans;  and 

S.  2211.  An  act  to  amend  section  509  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  as  amended 
(46  U.S.C.  1159)  to  provide  for  construction 
aid  for  certain  vessels  operating  on  the  In- 
land rivers  and  waterways. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  joint  resolution 
I  S.J.  Res.  35)  consenting  to  an  exten- 
sion and  renewal  of  the  interstate  com- 
pact to  conserve  oil  and  gas,  with  amend- 
ments, in  which  It  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills. 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  8376.  An  act  to  provide  that  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  New  York  shall  be  held  at  Brook- 
lyn, NY.,  and  Mlneola,  NY.; 

H.R.  9473.  An  act  to  amend  provisions  of 
the  Shipping  Act.  1916,  to  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  to  permit  a  com- 
mon carrier  by  water  In  foreign  commerce 
or  conference  of  such  carriers  to  refund  a 
portion  of  the  freight  charges; 

H.R.  9606.  An  act  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  National  Society  of 
the  Colonial  Dames  of  America  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia; 

H.R.  10923.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  convey  the  Argos 
National  Pish  Hatchery  In  Indiana  to  the 
Izaak  Walton  League; 

H.R.  12638.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ex- 
change of  certain  vessels  for  conversion  and 
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nneratlon  in  unsubsldlzed  service  between 
°^  west  coast  of  the  United  States  and  the 
territory  of  Guam; 

HR  12961.  An  act  to  amend  title  37, 
Tjnlted  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  non- 
temporary  storage  of  household  effects  of 
members  of  a  missing  status; 

HR  13403.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  oi 
October  13.  1964,  to  regulate  the  location  of 
chanceries  and  other  business  offices  of  for- 
eign governments  in  the  District  of  Colum- 

'"hR  13480.  An  act  to  make  the  proof  of 
financial  responsibility  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 39(a)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Re- 
sDonslblllty  Act  of  the  District  of  ColumWa 
inapplicable  In  the  case  of  minor  trafBc 
violations  Involving  drivers'  licenses  and 
motor  vehicle  registration;  and 

HR  13933.  An  act  to  amend  section  lOJ 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
modifications  or  revisions  In  the  Interstate 
System.  

HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  or 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  indicated: 

HR  8376.  An  act  to  provide  that  the 
us'  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  New  York  shall  be  held  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
and  Mlneola.  N.Y.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  .  ,  , 

HR  9473-  An  act  to  amend  provisions  of 
the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  to  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  to  permit  a  com- 
mon carrier  by  water  In  foreign  commerce 
or  conference  of  such  carriers  to  refund  a 
portion  of  the  freight  charges;    and 

HR  10923.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  the  Argos  Na- 
tional Pish  Hatchery  In  Indiana  to  the  Izaak 
Walton  League;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. ., 

H  R.  9606.  An  act  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  National  Society  of 
the  Colonial  Dames  of  America  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia: 

HR  13403.  An  act  to  amend  the  act 
of  October  13,  1964,  to  regulate  the  location 
of  chanceries  and  other  business  offices  of 
foreign  governments  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; and 

HR  13480.  An  act  to  make  the  proof  of 
financial  responsibility  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 39(a)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
inapplicable  In  the  case  of  minor  traffic  viola- 
tions Involving  drivers'  licenses  and  motor 
vehicle  registration;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H  R.  12638.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ex- 
change of  certain  vessels  for  conversion  and 
operation  In  unsubsldlzed  service  between 
the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  and  the 
territory  of  Guam;  placed  on  the  calendar. 
H.R.  12961.  An  act  to  amend  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  non- 
temporary  storage  of  household  effects  of 
members  of  a  missing  status;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  13933.  An  act  to  amend  section  103  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
modifications  or  revisions  In  the  Interstate 
System;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 


The 


suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The   PRESIDENT  pro   tempore, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll.  T,       ,,     .     T 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
In  relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


FISCAL  INTEGRITY  OF  SOCIAL 
SECURITY   SYSTEM 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  on  Novem- 
ber 14,  the  lead  editorial  of  my  hometown 
evenirig  newspaper,  the  Alabama  Jour- 
nal discussed  several  aspects  of  the  social 
security  system.  The  editorial  was 
prompted  by  an  article  which  appeared 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest 
regarding  the  fiscal  program  of  the  social 
security  system,  and  is  most  timely. 

I  should  also  like  to  state  that,  subse- 
quent to  the  appearance  of  the  article  in 
the  Reader's  Digest,  the  Under  Secretary' 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Dr. 
Wilbur  J  Cohen,  also  issued  a  most  in- 
formative statement  having  to  do  with 
the  fiscal  Integrity  of  the  social  security 

system.  ^    .         j_.. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Dotri 
the  editorial  from  the  Alabama  Journal 
and  Dr.  Cohen's  statement  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ^-.^^ioi 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
IProm  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal. 
Nov.  14,  1967] 
Is  Social  Security  Secuu;? 
A    recent    Issue    of    the    Readers'    Digest 
carried  an  article  which  gave  the  impress  on 
that  the  Social  Security  System  Is  rushing 
headlong    toward    bankruptcy    and    conse- 
quentlv  Is  a  fraud  upon  the  public. 

The  'Digest  Is  one  of  largest  circulating 
publications  In  the  United  States,  reaching 
15  million  subscribers  each  month;  its  read- 
ers are  perhaps  the  broadest  range  of  the 
total  spectrum  in  the  nation.  Thus,  it  Is  not 
surprising  that  the  article  should  create 
widespread  anxiety  among  those  who  are 
already  receiving  or  who  will  receive  Social 
Security  payments. 

•  Those  who  were  frightened  by  the  article 
may  be  somewhat  reassured  to  know  that  the 
Congressional  Record  of  late  has  carried  re- 
sponses from  knowledgeable  men  who  believe 
that  the  Digest  story  was  misleading. 

Especially  noteworthy  is  the  response  of 
Chairman  Wilbur  D.  Mills  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  which  concerns  Itself 
with  the  Social  Security  setup.  MlUs.  aloiig 
with  others,  is  pictured  in  the  Digest  artlc  e 
as  being  profoundly  alarmed  over  the  basic 
design  and  the  fiscal  Integrity  of  the  Social 
Securitv  system.  But  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord shows  that  Mills  himself  took  to  the  floor 
of  Congress  to  denounce  the  article  as  con- 
taining "half-Uuths  that  lead  to  misleading 
conclusions." 

Our  own  Second  District  Congressman.  Bill 
Dlckerson.  has  responded  to  Inquiries  about 
the  Digest  article  by  saying  It  creates  a  mis- 
leading picture. 

The  Social  security  system  certainly  Is  not 
above  criticism,  but  It  Is  not  sensible  to  ex- 
pect any  serious  evaluation  of  such  a  complex 
matter  In  a  short,  superficial  article  In  the 
Readers'  Digest.  This  much  can  be  said  for 
certain-  despite  the  direct  predictions  of  Its 


crtUcs.  the  Social  Security  system  has  worked 
so  far.  Its  costs,  needless  to  say.  have  risen 
steadily,  but  then,  so  have  the  benefits.  With 
Intelligent  and  constant  supervision  and 
study,  the  system  should  continue  to  work  as 
well  in  the  future  as  It  has  In  the  past. 

Statement  by  Wii-BrR  J.  Cohen,  Under  Sec- 
ret art  or  Health.  Education ,  and  Wel- 
fare 

Mr  Charies  Stevenson's  arUcle  on  "How 
Secure  Is  Your  Social  Security?"  In  the  Oc- 
tober issue  of  the  Readers  Digest  Is  mis- 
leading, and,  m  my  opinion,  creates  anxiety 
and  fear  about  the  financing  of  our  social 
security  system  that  are  groundless. 
I  state  categorically  that: 
The  social  security  system  Is  soundly 
financed.  _   , 

Present  and  potential  future  beneficiaries 
of  social  securitv  will  get  the  benefits  pro- 
vided by  the  social  security  law. 


Mr  Stevenson  begins  his  article  by  say- 
ing our  "social  security  Insurance  Is  In 
trouble."  This  is  not  so. 

The  subtitle  of  Mr.  Stevenson  s  article 
savs  that  "Recent  disclosures  fe  raising 
gr"ave  doubts  as  to  how  much-lf  ajiy- 
fhlng-today's  taxpayer  will  get  back  when 
his  time  for  retirement  comes."  Use  of  the 
words  "disclosures."  "grave  doubts  and  If 
anything"  can  only  result  in  worry  to  mll- 
Uons  Of  Vople  who  are  now  drawing  social 
securitv  benefits  or  expect  to  draw  them  In 
^e   future.   This   worry   Is   wholly   without 

factual  basis.  

The  article  seeks  to  depict  Chairman 
Wilbur  D,  Mills  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  Representative  John  W.  Byrnes,  of 
^e  H^use  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
al  profoundly  alarmed  about  the  basic  de- 
sign and  fiscal  Integrity  of  the  social  secu- 
rity program  and  about  the  course  that  the 
Srog?am  is  taking.  The  facts,  however,  are 
Tha!  as  recently  as  5  weeks  ago  these  men 
lolntlv  supported  legislation  in  the  House 
if  Representatives,  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967  .H.R.  12080,  '.^^^J^ 
builds  upon  the  present  social  security  pro- 
gram and  with  careful  attention  to  actu- 
ariaT  soundness,  makes  needed  improve- 
ments m  the  benefits  of  the  P^^e'^'^^_. 

The  implication  that  Representative 
Bvrnes  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
fh^  Commutee  on  Us  and  Means^  agrees 
vitth  the  charges  made  ^yMx-  Stevenson 
flies  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  ^I^-  Byrnes 
was  a  co-sponsor  of  the  social  securitv  b.ll 
now  before'^ongress  and  Is  cont^^i^^f^  by 
his  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Represen«.t:ves  during  the  debate  on  the 
bill    At  that  time  he  stated: 

'■I  p  rsonally  do  not  feei  that  the  burdens 

imi^d  by   xLis  bin   are   greater  than  ^e 

tl^vDavers  Will   be  wtlUng  to  pay.  After  all, 

^av's  4xpaver  is  tomorrows  beneficiary.  I 

l^s  ve-v   gfad  to  join  the  chairman  of  our 

commliiee  iu  sponsoring  the  social  security 

I'nZmi  whic^  gives  due  consideration  to 

the  needs  of  our  elderiy  citizens  as  .^  ell  as 

those  who  are  called  upon  to  pay  the  taxes^ 

Representative  Byrnes  went  on  to  say  that . 

•Everyone   paying   taxes  today   <^^^J°^° 

with  the  knowledge  that  he  is  partlclpat  ng 

m  a  sound  program  of  social  i^'"^^„^"  '  "^'^^ 

will  provide  commensurate  benefits   In  the 

event  of  his  death  or  disability." 

The  House  Committee  report  on  H.R.  12080, 
which  waS  signed  by  24  out  of  25  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  W  ays  and  Means, 
bears  ample  witness  to  the  care  and 
thoroughness  which  the  Committee  has  de- 
voted to  assuring  the  continued  soundness  of 
the  social  security  program. 

The  proposals  contained  In  H.R.  12080  were 
considered  during  18  days  of  public  hearings 
over  a  period  of  6  weeks,  and  during  64  ex«u- 
tlve  sessions  over  a  period  of  16  weeks.  Pol- 
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lowing  debate,  the  House  approved  the  bill 
by  the  overwhelming  non-partisan  vote  of 
415  to  3.  The  bill  reaffirms  the  soundness  of 
the  contributory,  wage-related  social  security 
program. 

The  soundness  of  the  social  security  system 
hiu  been  examined  a  number  of  times  by 
groups  of  independent,  nongovernmental 
representatives  of  business,  Insurance,  labor, 
and  the  public. 

In  1957.  under  the  Eisenhower  Adminis- 
tration, an  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Se- 
curity Financing  was  appointed  by  Secretary 
Flemmlng.  It  reported  as  follows: 

"The  Council  finds  that  the  present 
method  of  financing  the  old-age.  survivors, 
and  disability  Insurance  program  Is  sound, 
practical,  and  appropriate  for  this  program. 
It  is  our  Judgment,  based  on  the  best  avail- 
able cost  estimates,  that  the  contribution 
schedule  enacted  Into  law  In  the  last  session 
cf  Congress  makes  adequate  provision  for 
financing  the  program  on  a  sound  actuarial 
basis." 

Among  the  members  of  the  Council  who 
m.^de  this  statement  were  the  President  of 
a  Federal  Reserve  bank,  two  actuaries — one 
from  a  private  Insurance  company  and  one 
from  a  university— and  representatives  of 
business,  labor  and  professional  groups. 

The  most  recent  Advisory  Council  on  So- 
cial Security,  again  made  up  of  outstand- 
ing experts  in  the  field,  examined  thorough- 
ly all  of  the  Issues  connected  with  the 
"security"  of  social  security.  Like  the  pre- 
ceding council  they  concluded.  In  their  re- 
port of  January  1965,  that  the  social  security 
program  Is  soundly  financed  and  that  Its 
Income — out  Into  the  long  range  future — 
will  be  sufficient  to  meet  Its  obligations. 

Both  Advisory  Councils  took  note  of  such 
charges  as  those  made  In  the  article  to  the 
effect  that  social  security  taxes  are  used  for 
purposes  other  than  social  security,  that  the 
trust  funds  contain  only  lOU's.  and  that  the 
system  Is  "In  the  red"  by  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  Both  CouncUa  found  these 
charges  to  be  without  foundation. 

II 
The  article  says  that  the  social  security 
program  puts  a  "squeeze  on  the  young."  This 
is  not  so.  The  fact  is  that  even  without  tak- 
ing into  account  that  social  security  bene- 
fits have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  In- 
creased from  time  to  time  as  changes  occur 
m  wage  levels  and  coet  of  living,  young  work- 
ers as  a  group  will  get  social  security  pro- 
tection worth  20  to  25  percent  more  than 
they  will  pay  In  social  security  contributions. 
This  Is  the  case  under  present  law  and  would 
be  the  case  under  the  House-passed  bill  and 
under    the    Administration's    proposal. 

Young  workers  could  not  buy  comparable 
Insurance  protection  from  ijrlvate  Insurance 
companies  at  anywhere  near  the  amount 
thi?^  pay  for  their  social  security  protection. 
The  article  takes  no  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  benefits  provided  by  the  present 
social  security  law  are  very  much  lower  than 
the  benefits  that  will  actually  be  paid  when 
today's  young  workers  reach  retirement  age. 
As  wages  rise — as  they  have  throughout  the 
history  of  the  coxintiy — benefits  can  be  in- 
^  creased  without  increasing  the  contribution 
'rates.  This  Is  becaxise  the  contributions  are 
a  percentage  of  covered  payroll  and  because, 
as  wages  go  up.  Income  to  the  system  In- 
creases more  than  the  corresponding  lia- 
bilities. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  If  benefits  were  not 
Increased  as  wage  levels  rise  ovei^  the  years, 
the  contribution  rates  scheduled  In  present 
law  would  be  too  high,  and  they  oould  be 
reduced.  Whether  benefits  are  Increased  or 
contribution  rates  are  reduced  the  result 
would  be  the  same,  namely,  more  protection 
In  relation  to  contributions  than  is  shown  by 
analyses  that  assume  no  change  In  wage 
leveU  and  In  benefits. 
The  calculations  referred  to  in  the  article 


assume  that  the  covered  employee  would 
have  within  his  control  an  amount  of  contri- 
butions paid  by  his  employers  equal  to  the 
amount  of  his  own  social  security  contri- 
bution. This  assumption  rests  on  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  nature  of  the  social  insurance 
program  and  indeed  the  nature  of  private 
group  Insurance.  If  such  an  assumption  were 
used,  the  whole  fabric  of  private  group  life 
Insurance,  annuity  Insurance,  and  other 
forms  of  group  Insurance  In  this  country 
would  have  to  be  regarded  as  Inequitable. 

As  a  general  rule,  under  private  group  in- 
surance plans  the  employer  contribution  is 
not  allocated  to  each  employee  in  an  amount 
related  to  the  employee's  own  contribution. 
On  the  contrary  the  employer  contribution, 
as  in  the  case  of  social  security,  is  what 
makes  it  possible  to  pay  larger  benefits  to 
workers  and  their  survivors  who  are  in  the 
upper  age  brackets  when  the  group  Insur- 
ance plan  goes  Into  effect  than  could  be  paid 
only  on  the  basis  of  the  worker's  own  con- 
tributions. 

I  believe  It  bears  repeating  that  even 
without  taking  Into  account  the  fact  that 
benefits  will  be  Increased  in  future  years, 
even  young  workers  covered  under  social 
security  will  get  Insurance  protection  worth 
20  to  25  percent  more  than  the  value  of 
their  contributions,  and  moreover,  they  will 
actually  do  much  better  than  that  when  ac- 
count Is  taken  of  the  fact  that  social  security 
benefits  can  and  will  be  Increased  as  wage 
levels  go  up  without  any  need  to  Increase 
the  contribution  rate. 

In  deciding  whether  younger  people  get 
tlieir  money's  worth  It  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  social  security  provides  not  only  re- 
tirement protection  but  also  survivors  and 
disability  insurance  protection.  While  Mr. 
Stevenson's  figures  do  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  social  security  provides  protec- 
tion against  loss  of  Income  due  to  death  and 
disability  and  also  provides  hospital  in- 
surance protection  at  age  65  most  of  his  dis- 
cussion Ignores  the  Importance  of  these  parts 
of  the  program.  That  Importance  may  be  Il- 
lustrated by  an  example:  The  value  of  the 
social  security  survivors  Insurance  protection 
provided  under  the  House-passed  bill  In  the 
case  of  the  worker  whose  earnings  are  about 
the  median  earnings  of  regularly  employed 
men  ($550  per  month)  who  dies  at  age  35 
leaving  a  wife  aged  32  and  two  small  children 
is  about  $56,000.  Were  this  worker  to  become 
disabled  at  age  35,  the  value  of  the  disability 
Insurance  protection  to  him  and  his  family 
would  be  about  $59,000. 

Social  security  Is  a  sound  and  equitable 
program  for  the  young  and  the  old. 

m 

Mr.  Stevenson's  article  contains  nearly 
two  columns  on  the  so-called  Nestor  case,  de- 
cided by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  1960  fpp. 
76-77).  Mr.  Stevenson  distorts  the  legal 
issues.  He  has  several  quotes  which  to  a 
lawyer  and  a  general  reader  would  appear  to 
be  from  the  Court's  decision.  But  they  are 
not.  He  not  only  does  not  quote  from  the 
Cotirt  decision  but  falls  to  mention  that  the 
Court  decision  reversed  the  contention  of 
the  Justice  Department  brief  (prepared  In 
the  ESsenhower  Administration)  that  the 
program  Is  not  an  Insurance  program.  What 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  actually  said  was: 

"The  Social  Security  system  may  be  ac- 
curately described  as  a  form  of  social  In- 
surance, enacted  pursuant  to  Congress"  power 
to  'spend  money  In  aid  of  the  general  wel- 
fare." whereby  persons  gainfully  employed, 
and  those  who  employ  them,  are  taxed  to 
permit  the  payment  of  benefits  to  the  re- 
tired and  disabled,  and  their  dependents." 

"The  fact  Is  that  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion rejected  many  of  the  contentions  made 
In  the  brief  and  stated  that: 

"The  Interest  of  a  covered  employee  under 
the  [Social  Security]  Act  Is  of  sufl3clent  sub- 
stance  to  fall  within   the  protection   from 


arbitrary   governmentjil    action   afforded  by 
the  due  process  clause." 

Thus,  as  the  Supreme  Court  stated,  al- 
though  the  Congress  can  modify  rights 
granted  under  the  statute.  It  cannot  do  so 
in  an  arbitrary  way.  The  right  to  benefits 
under  social  secxirlty.  as  the  Court  has  said 
is  protected  under  the  due  process  clause 
of  the  United  States  Constitution  against 
denial  or  diminution  by  arbitrary  Govern- 
ment action. 


The  article  attempts  to  show  that  social 
security  is  unsound  by  referring  to  "un. 
funded  outstanding  obligations"  of  $350  bll- 
Hon  and  stating  that  under  the  Adminis- 
tration bin  this  amount  will  rise  to  $417 
billion,  (pp.  79-80).  The  $350  billion  re- 
ferred to  Is  the  amount  that  would  be 
needed — If  social  security  were  a  private 
voluntary  Insurance  program — to  pay  off 
all  obligations  on  the  assumption  that  there 
would  be  no  new  entrants  Into  the  system. 
The  Idea  of  there  being  a  huge  unfunded 
liability  In  the  social  security  system  is 
wholly  meaningless  and  Irrelevant  for  anv 
practical  purposes.  There  Is  no  need  In  a 
Government  program  such  as  social  security 
for  funding  on  the  basis  referred  to  in  the 
article.  It  would  not  only  be  unnecessary 
but  also  unwise  to  build  up  such  a  huge 
accumulation  of  social  security  funds.  No 
life  insurance  expert  nor  social  security  ex- 
pert, nor  business  nor  labor  organization, 
and  no  Advisory  Council  or  Committee  of 
the  Congress  has  ever  recommended  such 
funding. 

The  most  recent  Advisory  Council  on  So- 
cial Security—an  Independent  group  of  ex- 
perts In  the  field  which  reviewed  all  aspects 
of  the  social  security  program  over  a  period 
of  18  months — stated  In  its  1965  report: 

•'The  Council  Is  In  agreement  with  the  pre- 
vious groups  that  have  studied  the  financing 
of  the  program  that  It  Is  unnecessary  and 
would  be  unwise  to  keep  on  hand  a  huge 
accumulation  of  funds  sufficient,  without  re- 
gard to  Income  from  new  entrants,  to  pay  all 
future  benefits  to  past  and  present  contrib- 
utors. A  compulsory  social  Insurance  pro- 
gram is  correctly  considered  soundly  financed 
if,  on  the  basis  of  actuarial  estimates,  cur- 
rent assets  plus  future  Income  are  expected 
to  be  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  obligations  of 
the  program;  the  present  system  meets  this 
test.  The  claim  sometimes  made  that  the 
system  Is  financially  unsound,  with  an  un- 
funded liability  of  some  $300  billion,  grows 
out  of  a  false  analogy  with  private  Insurance, 
which  because  of  Its  voluntary  character 
cannot  count  on  Income  from  new  entrants 
to  meet  a  part  of  future  obligations  for  the 
present  covered  group." 

The  article  is  in  error  in  saying  that  the 
social  security  changes  recommended  by 
President  Johnson  would  take  persons  out  of 
poverty  "partly  by  raising  the  Federal  Income 
taxes"  of  other  people  over  65.  (p.  79) .  Under 
the  Pre8ldent"8  proposal,  over  2  million  per- 
sona would  be  removed  from  poverty  (1.6 
million  aged  65  and  over  and  0.6  million 
under  age  66)  by  the  Increase  In  the  amount 
of  the  social  security  benefits — especially  the 
Increase  In  the  minimum  benefit  from  the 
present  $44  a  month  to  $70.  There  Is  no  truth 
in  the  statement  In  the  article  that  the 
method  of  removing  these  people  from  pov- 
erty would  be  through  raising  Income  taxes. 

The  article  speaks  disparagingly  of  the  Im- 
provement of  social  seciirity  benefits  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  number  of  persons 
on  assistance  or  relief.  But  this  has  been  the 
objective  of  the  social  security  program  since 
It  was  enacted  in  103S!  This  was  the  original 
congressional  intent.  In  fact,  the  carrying 
out  of  this  intent  has  been  one  of  social  secu- 
rity's great  achievements.  The  proportion  of 
the  aged  on  welfare  has  decreased  from  about 
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22  percent  in  1950  to  about  10  percent  today, 
il  hope  to  decrease  the  proportion  to  5  per- 
*nt  increasing  the  level  of  social  security 
wneflts  wiU  aid  in  this  objective. 

VI 

one  more  of  the  many  inaccuracies  con- 
,.Pned  m  the  article  Is  the  allegation  In  the 
Se  bat  social  security  contributions  are 
^  into  the  "Treasury's  general  funcL 
P"%6)  The  fact  Is  that  the  contributions 
i^  au  omatlcally  appropriated  by  law  to  the 
^ial  security  trust  funds,  which  are  kept 
'karate  from  one  another  and  from  the  gen- 
S  funds  of  the  Treasury  and  can  be  used 

il  fnr  the  payment  of  the  benefits  and 
Sinlstratlve'^'e^Senses  under  the  social 
security  program. 

vn 

Mr.  Stevenson  says  that  the  Governmeiit 
,c  discouraaing  beneficiaries  from  augment- 
L  their  incomes  by  collecting  social  security 
:^ntributions  with  no  comparable  increase 
m  benefltland  by  withholding  benefits  from 
Sose  Sneflclaries   who   earn   over   $1500   a 

^'rhe  purpose  of  the  social  security  program 
redetermined  by  the  Congress  is  to  pay  bene- 
ms  when  there  IS  a  loss  of  earnings  because 
'    deatl?.  disability,  or  retirement.  The  law 
nrescribes    a   test-generally    referred    to    as 
f^e  retirement  test-for  determining  wheth- 
r  such  loss  of  earnings  has  occurred.  "The 
amount  of  the  retirement  test  and  whether 
^ere  should  be  any  retirement  test  Is  cer- 
alnlv  a  quesUon  which  warrants  discussion. 
What  Mr.  Stevenson  didn't  say  m  his  arti- 
cle is  that  eliminating  the  re"^^"^^"Vf*9 
,.ould  increase  the  cost  of  the  program  by  $2 
biUion  a  year.  The  additional  cost  would  be 
mcurred  to  pay  benefit*  to  about  2  million 
people,  man?  of  whom  are   tuUy   en^^loj^^ 
,nd  earning  as  much  as  they  ever  dld^  T^e 
vast  majorfty  of  social   security  beneflclar- 
ies-some  20   million   other   persons-elther 
are  unable  to  work  or  cannot  find  a  Job  and 
therefore  would  not  be  helped  one  lota  by  the 
eSation   of   the  retirement   test.   Wou  d 
thU  be  an  intelligent  and  equitable  way  to 
spend  $2  billion  a  year  additional? 

The  author's  statement  that  beneficiaries 
who  work  and  pay  social  security  contribu- 
tions Eet  "no  comparable  Increase  in  bene- 
rmly  give  the  Impression  that  this  work 
cannot  increase  their  benefits  or  that  if  it 
can  the  benefit  Increases  are  Insignificant, 
^e  fact  IS  that  the  beneficiary  who  works 
can  get  a  benefit  Increase  if  he  has  even  Just 
a  single  vear  In  which  his  earnings  are  more 
than  his"  earnings  in  any  one  of  Jf^  P«f 
years    that    were    used    In    computing    his 

"Tn  short,  Mr.  Stevenson  didn't  tell  a  full  or 
fair  story  on  the  retirement  test. 
vm 

The  article  concludes  that  further  study 
Of  and  basic  changes  in  social  security  are 
called  for.  Some  of  the  concluding  remarks 
are  repetitions  of  misleading  assertions  made 
earlier  and  some  go  further. 

The  article  raises  a  number  of  questions 
about  what  will  happen  to  the  social  securUy 
program  In  the  future  after  whatever  tem- 
po^frv  tinkering  the  House  and  Senate__may 
do  regarding  the  President's  P^og''^"^^ -*^ 
if  the  House  and  Senate  are  ""t  ^omprlsed  of 
The  elected  representatives  of  the  American 
people  and  as  S  the  President  Is  not  responsi- 
ble to  the  American  people.  It  Is  "'/""g^  such 
processes  as  the  ari^lcle  calls  """^"^"K  " 
stndled  proposals  such  as  those  made  by  the 
^eslden^t,  and  congressional  deliberation  and 
debates-that  this  Nation  builds  '^  P"*'"' 
programs,  orders  Its  economy,  and  carries  on 
the  affairs  of  Government,  and  this  will 
doubtless  be  true  in  the  future. 

The  article  goes  on  to  suggest  on  the  bas  s 
of  the  increases  In  social  security  contribu- 
tion rates  that  have  been  enacted  over  the 
years,  that  private  pensions  may  not  be  able 
to    remain    "afloat."    Such    scaremongerlng 


ignores  the  fact  that  social  security  has  not 
p^revented  the  rapid  growth  of  PJ,;vate  pen- 
sions Private  pensions  have  made  tremen- 
dous strides  sfnce  the  1930's,  when  socia^ 
security  began.  There  were  only  about  400 
prU^e  pension  plans  in  1935  when  soc  a 
securtly  was  enacted.  Today  there  are  over 

^°WUh  reeard  to   Mr.   Stevenson's  proposal 
to    establish    a    "blue    ribbon    commission, 
over  the  years  since  the  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic security  submitted  Its  report  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  the  original  Social  Se- 
Sv  Act  was  enacted  In  1935.  there  have 
been  numerous  independent  studies  of  socla 
securitv   by   advisory   councils   composed   of 
highly  "respected  and  knowledgeable  citizens 
For  instance  there  was  an  Advisory  Council 
Report  in   1939.   1948,   1959,  and   1965.   ^Ince 
1956^  studies  by  advisory  councils  ^ave  been 
provided  for  in  the  social  security  law  Itself, 
and  there  have  been  periodic  studies  by  ti^es^e 
councils.  Through  the  councils,  consisting  of 
representatives  of  employees,  employers,    he 
self-emploved,  and  the   general  public,  the 
social  seciirlty  program  has  had  the  feneflt 
of  a  great  deal  of  intelligent  and  thoughtful 
examination.  Under   the  la^-^  the   next   ad- 
visory council,  scheduled  to  be  appointed  in 
1968   (under  the  bill  recently  passed  by  the 
House.  It  would  be  appointed  In  1969),  will 
review  all  aspects  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram, including  the  status  of  the  social  se- 
curity trust  funds  in  relation  to  the  long- 
ranee  commitments  of  the  program  and  will 
make   a  report  of   Its   findings   and   recom- 
mendations to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  each 
of  the  social  security  trust  funds  and  to  the 
Congress. 

IX 

Mr  Stevenson  has  not  clarified  any  funda- 
mental issues.  He  has  not  pointed  out  the 
ereat  unmet  social  needs.  What  he  has  done 
has  been  a  great  disservice  to  the  millions 
of  social  security  beneficiaries  and  the  mil- 
lions who  are  counting  on  social  security 
benefits  In  the  future.  He  has  obfuscated 
and  confused  the  major  policy  Issues  In 
social  securitv.  A  critical  and  constructive  re- 
view of  social  security  would  be  welcome.  A 
ellb  and  superficial  attack  on  a  program  so 
important  to  millions  of  Americans  Is  not 
a  contribution  to  the  American  people. 


MENTAL  RETARDATION  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  6430)  to  amend  the 
public  health  laws  relating  to  mental  re- 
tardation to  extend,  expand,  and  im- 
prove them,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  OoRE 
In  the  chair).  The  report  wUl  be  read 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  today.i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

the  report?  ^^     _       .„ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report 

Mr  HILL.  Mr.  President.  H.R.  6430 
would  extend  until  June  30.  1970.  the 
authorizations  for  appropriations  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  the  con- 
struction of  unlversity-aflaiiated  ment^ 
retardation  facilities  and  community 
mental  retardation  facilities.  In  addi- 
tion the  legislation  would  authorize  ap- 


propriations to  cover  part  of  the  coste  of 
professional  and  technical  personnel  for 
initiating  services  at  facUities  for  the 
mentally  retarded. 

The  coirferees  agreed  to  the  Senate 
amendments  that  permit  2  percent  of  the 
sums  appropriated  for  the  construction 
of  university-affiliated  mental  retarda- 
tion facilities  to  be  used  for  piannmg  the 
construction  of  such  facOities.  A  grant 
for  an  individual  project  may  not  ex- 
ceed $25,000.  nor  may  a  grant  exceed  75 
percent  of  the  planning  costs. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  to  the  Senate 
amendments  that  permit  States  to  use 
up  to  2  percent  or  S50.000.  whichever  Is 
less  of  their  allotments  for  the  construc- 
tion of  community  mental  retardation 
facilities  for  covering  not  to  exceed  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  administering  their 
State  plans.  The  parents  of  funds  for 
this  purpose  could  only  be  approved  ll 
the  States  expend  not  less  than  their 
fiscal  year  1967  levels  of  funds  for  ad- 
ministration. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate.  H.R.  6430 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  $73  mii- 
Uon  for  fiscal  year  1970  to  continue  the 
existing  program  of  research  and  train- 
ing in  the  education  of  handicapped 
children.  The  conferees  agreed  to  a  1- 
year  extension  of  the  program  for  train- 
ing teachers  of  handicapped  children 
and  authorized  S55  mllUon  to  be  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose  In  1970. 

The  conferees  also  adopted,  with  minor 
amendments,  the  Senate  amendments 
that  authorize  a  3 -year  program  of  re- 
search and  training  In  physical  education 
and  recreation  for  mentally  retarded  and 
other  handicapped  children.  A  total  of 
$10  million  could  be  appropriated  over 
the  3  years  1968.  1969.  and  1970. 

The"  conferees  agreed  to  limit  the  use 
of  funds  appropriated  for  paying  part  of 
the  costs  of  Initiating  services  at  mental 
retardation  facilities  to  the  costs  of  pro- 
fessional and  technical  personnel. 

Finally,  the  conferees  did  not  agree  to 
include  the  cost  of  land  acquisition  as  a 
construction  cost  under  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  and  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act 
The  conference  report  Is  signed  by  aU 
of  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  by  all  of  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  report. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
very  much  pleased,  because  of  the  time 
of  vear  that  it  is,  that  the  Senate  has 
today  agreed  to  the  conference  report 
on  mental  retardation,  a  subject  ven' 
close  and  very  dear  to  the  heart  of  tlie 
late  President  of  the  United  States,  John 
F  Kennedy.  The  Senate  and  indeed  aU 
Americans  will  recall  that  he  furnished 
the  initial  Impetus  to  bring  about  Fed- 
eral aid  for  the  benefit  of  these  afflicted 
people  who  comprise  10  percent  of  the 
^p^atlon.  So,  in  the  late  Presidents 
honor  and  as  a  further  remembrance  to 
him  I  think  It  Is  quite  significant  that 
we  have  marked  this  particular  day  with 
such  an  achievement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 
The  repwrt  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.   YARBOROUGH.    Mr.   President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
cannot  let  this  moment  pass  without 
paying  tribute  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  for  his  leadership, 
not  only  in  connection  with  public  health 
generally  in  this  country  but  also  in  con- 
nection with  mental  health.  As  we  all 
know,  his  name  Is  known  all  over  the 
world  as  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the 
famed  Hill-Burton  Hospital  Act.  Perhaps 
not  so  well  known  Is  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  the  principal  sponsor  of  all  public 
health  legislation  since  that  time.  He  is 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  President,  I  saw  the  leadership  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  bring  about 
the  passage  of  the  bill  to  aid  the  men- 
tally retarded  in  1963.  It  was  the  first 
great  Federal  breakthrough  in  this  field. 
That  bill  was  passed  by  Congress  and 
was  signed  by  President  Kennedy  about 
a  month  before  his  death.  As  I  men- 
tioned, that  bill  was  the  first  big  break- 
through, but  It  did  not  Include  financing 
for  staflSng.  Through  the  leadership  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama, 
we  were  able  to  get  money  to  build  re- 
gional mental  health  centers,  but  money 
was  not  provided  for  staflQng.  This  was  a 
very  sore  spot  because  most  of  the  States 
did  not  have  the  money  and  could  not 
furnish  It.  Two  years  later,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
Congress  extended  that  act  to  provide 
funds  for  stafBng  the  regional  centers, 
and  they  are  being  built  all  over  the 
country.  It  is  recognized  as  the  greatest 
medical  advance  on  behalf  of  the  human 
race  made  in  this  country  in  the  last  10 
years,  due  diiefly  to  the  leadership  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

This  morning  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  explained  the  conference  re- 
port on  another  bill.  I  wish  to  repeat 
what  is  encompassed  in  the  bill.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
modest  and  gave  only  the  legal  and  tech- 
nical description. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  extends  vastly 
the  care  of  those  who  are  mentally  af- 
flicted, and  it  deals  with  causes  and  pre- 
vention. 

I  have  had  one  expert  tell  me  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  mentally  retarded  children 
are  mentally  retarded  because  of  their 
environment;  their  fate  is  decided  by  the 
time  they  are  6  years  of  age.  They  would 
not  be  retarded  If  they  had  not  been  in 
an  environment  of  retardation.  In  other 
words,  their  mental  growth  as  human 
beings  Is  set  by  the  time  they  are  6  years 
old. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  we  are  going  Into  these 
fields.  We  are  going  to  have  these  pro- 
grams fully  implemented  and  staffed. 
We  will  have  a  different  generation  of 
people.  This  Is  one  of  the  greatest  break- 
throughs and  advances  In  mental  health, 
not  only  in  the  history  of  this  Nation 
but  in  the  history  of  any  nation.  If  we 
were  able  to  Improve  the  environment.  It 
would  prevent  mental  retardation  in 
two- thirds  of  the  children. 


Under  the  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  it  has  been  discovered 
that  many  cases  of  retardation  are 
caused  by  illness  of  the  mother,  such  as 
by  measles  or  other  Illnesses  which  were 
thought  of  as  common  or  childhood  dis- 
eases and  thought  to  be  of  little  moment. 
Mr.  President,  these  discoveries  provide 
a  brighter  future  for  many  children.  Of 
some  50  million  children  of  school  age  In 
America,  5  million  have  some  physical  or 
mental  disease.  Many  of  those  diseases 
are  preventable  with  proper  medicine. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama Is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  all 
Americans  for  what  he  has  done.  I  con- 
gratulate him.  I  serve  on  his  committee. 
I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  for  what  he  is  doing  for 
people  now  and  for  generations  yet  un- 
born. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  for  his  kind  and  most 
generous  words.  As  the  Senator  said,  he 
is  a  member  of  our  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  which  handled  this 
legislation.  No  one  could  have  been  more 
devoted  in  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  this 
legislation  or  contributed  more  in  behalf 
of  this  legislation  than  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas. 

The  distinguished  Senator  will  recall 
that  one  of  our  most  dlfBcult  problems 
In  conference  on  the  partnership  for 
health  amendments  was  the  problem 
about  the  licensing  of  pathological  labo- 
ratories. The  Senator  gave  his  devoted 
efforts  to  work  out  this  program.  Here 
we  are  today,  due  to  the  great  work  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  with  this  prob- 
lem worked  out.  We  have  a  unanimous 
report  on  the  part  of  the  House  conferees 
as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  contributed 
so  much  to  the  passage  of  this  legislation, 
and  the  legislation  we  have  passed  down 
through  the  years.  He  has  been  In  the 
forefront  of  the  battle  for  this  legislation 
and  has  made  many,  many  fine  contribu- 
tions to  the  passage  of  health  legislation. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  work  with  him  and  under 
his  leadership  for  this  health  legislation. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Mas.sachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  chairman,  and  say  once  again 
how  much  I  respect  his  abilities  and  lead- 
ership, qualities  which  were  In  abundant 
evidence  as  we  worked  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  authorization  of 
even  the  most  minimal  assistance  for  the 
mentally  retarded  is  a  step  forward  in  a 
twilight  struggle.  But  the  enactment  of 
legislation  as  Important  and  far-reaching 
as  the  Mental  Retardation  Amendments 
of  1967  is  a  signal  achievement  In  this 
struggle  to  better  the  lives  of  the  re- 
tarded— and  the  lives  of  those  families 
with  a  retarded  member. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  not 
many  In  number,  but  they  are  signifi- 
cant in  effect: 


An  extension  for  3  years  of  the  pro- 
gram of  matching  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  unlverslty-aflBliated  facili- 
ties for  the  mentally  retarded,  under 
which  14  facilities  have  been  funded  to 
date; 

An  extension  for  2  years  of  the  pro- 
gram of  matching  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  community  facilities  for  the 
care  of  the  mentally  retarded,  under 
which  167  projects  have  been  funded  to 
date; 

An  extension  for  1  year  of  the  pro- 
gram for  training  classroom  teachers  of 
handicapped  children,  under  which 
32,000  teachers  and  specialists  have  re- 
ceived full-  or  part-time  training  to  date; 
Ci-eatlon  of  a  new  program  of  Federal 
assistance  In  paying  a  portion  of  the 
costs  of  initiating  ser\1ces  at  facilities  for 
the  mentally  retarded.  The  costs  covered 
are  limited  to  the  costs  of  new  services  at 
existing  facilities,  or  services  at  new 
facilities,  and  are  designed  to  stimulate 
the  construction  of  new  facilities  which 
might  face  difiRculties  with  Initial  staff- 
ing or  services  and  consequently  not  be 
constructed; 

Creation  of  a  new  program  of  Federal 
assistance  for  the  training  of  physical 
education  teachers  for  mentally  retarded 
and  other  handicapped  children,  and  for 
research  and  demonstration  projects  to 
develop  more  fully  the  potential  of  physi- 
cal education  and  recreation  for  the  de- 
velopment of  mentally  retarded  and 
handicapped  children. 

These  specific  programs,  coupled  with 
those  authorized  by  the  1967  amend- 
ments to  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  which  were  signed  into  law 
last  spring,  are  a  comprehensive  array  of 
Federal  support  for  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate efforts  to  ease  the  grief  and  pain  of 
retardation  and  handicaps. 

Impressive  though  our  progress  as  a 
nation  has  been  to  make  the  lives  of  the 
retarded  more  normal,  the  road  ahead  is 
a  difficult  one. 

Mental  retardation  afflicts  more  than 
6  million  Americans  and  their  families 
today;  some  126,000  children  born  each 
year  will  at  some  time  in  their  lives  be 
considered  mentally  retarded.  Medical 
advances  insure  that  a  larger  number  of 
handicapped  Individuals  will  live  longer 
than  they  have  In  years  past.  Conse- 
quently, the  nimiber  of  mentally  retarded 
Americans  will  Increase  both  In  absolute 
terms  and  as  a  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion, barring  some  breakthrough  In  pre- 
venting or  reducing  the  incidence  of  re- 
tardation; 

Over  189,000  mentally  retarded  per- 
sons are  now  In  Institutions,  and  more 
than  31,000  are  on  official  waiting  lists 
because  of  the  lack  of  available  services 
and  facilities; 

Three  hundred  thousand  teachers  and 
professional  specialists  for  the  handi- 
capped are  needed  immediately;  yet  less 
than  75,000  are  available: 

There  are  5  million  American  children 
who  are  mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hear- 
ing, deaf,  speech  Impaired,  visually  hand- 
icapped, seriously  emotionally  dis- 
turbed, crippled,  or  health  Impaired:  yet 
only  2  million  of  these  children  receive 
special  educational  services  and  train- 
ing; 
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There  are  only  50  trained  physical  edu- 
cation teachers  for  the  retarded;  yet 
s  000  are  needed  to  provide  even  once-a- 
ieek  instruction  to  the  retarded:  and 

During  the  past  2  years  more  than 
10  000  individuals  have  written  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  for  advice 
providing  physical  activity  programs  for 
^he  handicapped;  the  NEA  has  had  to 
Doint  out  both  the  serious  lack  of  Fed- 
^al  financial  support,  and  the  gaps  in 
^owledge  about  the  effects  of  certam 

tvpes  of  activity  programs.  

But  these  needs  shoixld  not  obscure 
the  great  progress  on  every  level  which 
the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  of  1963  has  brought.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  requested  that  legisla- 
Son-whlch  he  called  a  ■'bold  riew 
aDDroach"-on  February  5,  1963,  and  It 
was  a  great  satisfaction  to  him  to  sign 
it  into  law  on  October  31.  1963.  It  has 
borne  out  his  characterization  of  it  in 
the  4  vears  of  its  existence. 

One  area  which  the  1963  act  did  not 
touch  is  that  of  physical  education  for 
the  retarded.  Recent  evidence  has  shown 
that  raising  the  motor  skills  of  the  re- 
tarded has  a  marked  impact  upon  in- 
creasing the  rate  of  overall  development. 
The  Kennedy  Foundation  has  pioneered 
in  this  field  in  recent  years,  and  the 
material  and  information  developed  from 
research  studies  financed  by  the  founda- 
tion demonstrates  cleariy  the  need  for 
an  expanded  effort  in  increasing  the 
availability  of  physical  education  pro- 
grams for  the  retarded. 

Consequently,  I  developed  a  program 
to  meet  this  need.  I  originally  proposed 
this  program  in  the  89th  Congress,  when 
I  introduced  S.  3562  on  June  28,  1966^ 
S  3562  was  included  as  section  10  of 
S  3008  the  Comprehensive  Health 
Planning  and  Public  Health  Services 
Amendments  of  1966.  S.  3008  passed  the 
Senate  on  October  3.  1966,  by  voice  vote. 
On  October  17.  1966.  the  House  passed 
HR  18231.  also  by  voice  vote,  and  then 
substituted  the  provisions  of  H.R.  18231 
for  those  of  S.  3008.  The  next  day  the 
Senate  by  voice  vote  concurred  in  the 
House  amendment.  H.R.  18231  did  not 
contain  the  mental  retardation  amend- 
ments, including  the  one  I  proposed. 
which  were  part  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Subsequently,  I  Introduced  the  bill  au- 
thorizing the  proeram  again  this  year. 
It  carried  the  number  S.  2513.  before  it 
was  incorporated  into  H.R.  6430  and 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  accepted  by  the 
Hou^e-Senate  conference. 

The  new  program  of  training  physical 
educators  for  mentally  retarded  and 
other  handicapped  children,  which  would 
be  established  by  my  bill,  can  have  far- 
reaching  consequences.  It  would  author- 
ize $10  million,  to  be  spread  over  3 
fiscal  years,  to  assist  and  to  develop 
training  programs  for  specialized  physi- 
cal educators.  These  men  and  women 
would  then  work  with  mentally  retarded 
and  other  handicapped  children.  The 
importance  of  physical  education  for  the 
retarded  is  only  beginning  to  be  under- 
stood. Normal  channels  of  learning  are, 
of  course,  cut  off  in  retarded  children. 
But  recent  and  abundant  evidence  shows 
convincingly  that  physical  education  can 
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stimulate  the  overall  development  of  the 
retarded  at  a  rapid  pace,  far  outstripping 
existing  and  traditional  methods.  This 
is  leading  to  new  hope  for  making  the 
lives  of  the  mentally  retarded  and  handi- 
capped richer  and  more  productive. 

The  fimds  authorized  could  provide  a 
wide  range  of  support  for  training.  For 
example,  in  the  first  year  it  could  provide 
for  80  graduate  and  80  undergraduate 
fellowships;  seven  institutional  develop- 
ment grants;  100  summer  traineeships; 
and  20  3-day  training  Institutes.  These 
levels  would  be  raised  in  succeeding 
years. 

I  have  here  some  brief  background 
material  on  this  new  program  in  the  bill 
we  are  discussing  today,  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  reemphasize  how 
important  I  think  these  1967  amend- 
ments are,  primarily  because  of  their  em- 
phasis on  rehabilitation.  Institutional- 
ization is  not  a  pleasant  experience  for 
any  family— and  any  reduction  in  the 
incidence  of  institutionalization  means 
an  incalculable  saving  in  human  suflEer- 
Ing.  I  am  pleased  that  my  amendment 
authorizing  a  new  program  to  strengthen 
physical  education  for  the  retarded  is 
in  this  conference  bill— but  I  am  even 
more  pleased  that  we  are  working  to  as- 
sure the  continuation  of  the  other  pro- 
grams which  mean  so  much  to  the  men- 
tally retarded  and  handicapped  in  this 
country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  a  statement  entitled 
•■The  Importance  of  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation  for  the  Retarded." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Importance  of  Physical  Education  and 
Recre.ation  for  the  Retarded 

1  The  Importance  of  exercise,  sports,  and 
games  for  ail  children  is  well-recognized. 
Physical  activltv  plays  a  vital  role  m  their 
growth  and  phvslcal  development,  their  abll- 
Itv  to  maintain  good  health  and  fitness,  their 
social  and  emotional  development  and  their 
feeling  of  happiness  and  well-being.  This  is 
reflected  In  the  fact  that  physical  education 
Is  a  required  school  subject  In  all  50  States. 
To  promote  exercise  programs  the  President 
maintains  a  special  advisory  council  and  full- 
time  staff.  (President's  Council  on  Physical 
Fitness) 

2  Since  they  are  children  exercise,  sports 
and  games  are  Important  to  the  retarded 
children  so  that  thev  may  grow  up  healthy 
and  happv.  But  the  sad  fact  Is  that  most 
physical  education  and  recreation  activities 
are  not  suitable  for  use  by  the  retarded:  the 
rules  are  too  complex,  the  skills  required 
are  too  demanding,  the  activity  Is  too  stren- 
uous tor  their  low  levels  of  fitness.  We  have 
vet  to  train  a  body  of  physical  educators  and 
recreators  in  this  country  who  can  adapt  and 
modify  their  programs  to  meet  the  special 
needs  "of  the  retarded.  The  result  is  that  pro- 
grams of  phvslcal  education  for  the  retarded 
In  America's"  schools  and  institutions  is  gen- 
erally extremely  poor  or  non-existent. 

3  'out-of-school  play  opportunities  are  ex- 
tremely restricted  for  the  retarded  because: 
he  often  needs  close  supervision  and  cannot 
be  sent  alone  to  the  playground  or  pool;  It 
takes  him  a  long  time  to  master  skills  such 
as  swimming,  bicycle  riding,  and  skating 
which  can  provide  good  vigorous  play;  often 
he  misses  out  on  neighborhood  play,  because 
he  cannot  "keep  up"  physically  or  mentally; 


his  parents  mav  over  protect  him.  lie  la  not 
as  spontaneously   active   or  crwtlve  In   me 

^  4  In  addlUon  to  this,  there  are  relatively 
few  community  recreation  programs  for  the 
retarded.  (Only  15  out  of  79  recreation  au- 
thorities m  New  Tork  State  report  any  type 
of  programming  for  the  retarded) .  The  main 
reason  for  this  Is  the  lack  of  recreaUon  per- 
sonnel  who   are   trained   to   work   with   the 

retarded.  _    ,  ,  ,v,„,, 

5  The  results  of  this  restriction  of  their 
phvslcal  activity  on  their  health  and  fitness 
are  appalling.  Studies  indicate  that  trainable 
retarded  children  have  less  than  haU  of  the 
strength  of  normal  children  of  the  same  age 
and  sex.  They  fatigue  30  ">  faster  and  carry 
35'^'  more  fat.  , 

6  But  this  need  not  be  so.  In  programs  or 
phvslcal  actUitv  specially  designed  for  them, 
retarded  children  have  shown  amazing  Im- 
provement. They  can  play  longer  and  harder. 
They  can  double  their  strength.  They  can 
even  look  more  attractive  as  they  lose  fat 
and  put  on  muscle. 

7  For  the  retarded,  special  actlrtty  has 
added  benefits.  The  common  experience  of 
teachers  and  parents  has  been  that  weU- 
deslgned  programs  of  physical  education  and 
recreation  Improve  the  performance  of  the 
retarded  not  onlv  In  the  gymnasium  and  on 
the  playground  but  In  the  classroom,  the 
home  and  the  neighborhood. 

8  There  Is  experimental  evidence  that 
physical  education  can  Improve  the  ability  of 
the  reurded  to  perform  low  skill  work  such 
as  they  will  perform  In  Industry  or  sheltered 
workshops.  Thus  these  programs  play  a  role 
In  relieving  the  economic  burden  of  large 
numbers  of  unemployed  retarded  persons. 

9  Over  95  T:  of  the  retarded  will  be  ex- 
pected to  integrate  into  community  settings. 
Tlie  greatest  asset  to  help  the  children  in 
doing  this  are  play  skiUs  and  the  ability  to 
take  part  In  recreational  actU-lty. 

10.  Increasing  leUure  time  Is  a  problem 
for  all  of  us  but  It  Is  an  even  greater  prob- 
lem for  the  retarded  as  they  move  Into  adult 
life  They  must  be  provided  with  recrea- 
tional skills  to  utilize  this  time  In  worth- 
while and  enjovable  ways.  Mentally  retarded 
persons  who  are  able  and  capable  of  voca- 
tional training  and  work  stUl  fall  because 
they  have  little  knowledge  of  how  to  use 
their  leisure  time  productively.  The  War  on 
Poverty  has  pointed  out  that  many  of  the 
culturally  deprived  have  complicated  prob- 
lems as  a  result  of  Idleness,  boredom  and 
frustration.  _.      , 

11  A  long  series  of  failures  In  academic 
endeavors  causes  the  retarded  child  to  look 
at  himself  as  a  failure.  His  first  real  suc- 
cess may  come  In  mastering  a  physical  sklli. 
Here  Is  an  area  where  he  can  succeed  and 
start  building  a  positive  self-Image. 

12  There  Is  an  increasing  body  of  clinical 
and  experimental  evidence  that  Improve- 
ment of  motor  ability  and  motor  skills  is  an 
important  step  toward  Improving  the  gen- 
eral learning  abUlty  of  the  retarded.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  learning  of  physical 
skills  provides  the  basis  for  later  m.ore  ab- 
stract learning. 

13  Several  studies  have  reported  Increases 
in  the  I.Q.  levels  of  retarded  children  fol- 
lowing participation  In  physical  education 
and  recreation  programs.  Some  of  this  work 
was  done  here  In  the  United  States  and  some 
in  England. 

14  There  are  many  indications  that 
through  phvslcal  activity  the  retarded  learn 
faster,  are  more  sociable,  are  healthier,  are 
happier,  operate  better  academically,  have  a 
better  image  of  themselves,  and  perform 
work  better.  However,  the  amount  of  pub- 
lished scientific  research  In  these  areas  Is  stUl 
very  inadequate.  There  Is  a  great  need  to  at- 
tract bright  voung  researchers  to  this  area 
and  to  provide  funds  for  them  to  carry  out 
their  investigations.  .^,„^ 

15.  Tlie  retarded  learn  best  through  thing! 
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they  can  see  and  do.  Abstract  learning  Is 
much  more  difficult  for  them.  Therefore  the 
gjTn.  the  pool  and  the  playground  offer  great 
educational  opportunities  for  them  in  every 
area  from  arithmetic  to  afitronomy.  What 
are  needed  are  demonstrations  and  pilot 
studies  to  develop  the  best  kind  of  programs 
of  physical  education  and  recreation  to  im- 
prove retarded  children  mentally  and  emo- 
tionally as  well  as  physically. 

(Prom  the  American  Association  for  Health, 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation,  a  De- 
partment of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation] 

Phtsical  Edccvtion  and  Recre.^tion  por 
Mentally  Retarded  Pupils  in  Public 
Schools 

DIGEST  or  FINDINGS  OF  A  NATIONAL  StTRVET 

Five  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  copies  of  a  printed  four  page  question- 
naire, with  return  stamped  envelopes,  were 
sent  to  4,023  superintendents,  principals,  and 
teachers  whose  names  and  school  addresses 
were  obtained  from  State  Directors  of  Spe- 
cial Education  In  each  of  the  50  states  and 
District  of  Columbia.  Responses  were  re- 
ceived from  1,721  persons  representing  indi- 
vidual public  schools  or  public  school  sys- 
tems, being  29.5  "e  of  all  questionnaires  sent, 
and  42.7%  of  those  sent  to  the  4.022  indi- 
viduals. Some  returns  were  blank,  or  schools 
had  no  mentally  retarded,  or  were  received 
too  late  to  be  Included  In  the  tabulation. 
However,  1,589  questionnaires  were  received 
In  usuable  form,  card  punched  and  machine 
tabulated,  representing  a  37.6 ^c  return  of 
the  questionnaires  sent  to  Individuals.  This 
digest  Is  based  upon  the  1,589  returns  from 
Individual  school  campuses.  These  data  re- 
late to  gross  frequencies  only.  The  full  re- 
port will  Include  tabulation  by  type  of 
school,  school  level,  and  If  the  educable  and 
trainable  mentally  retarded  t  hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  MR)  are  taught  physical  educa- 
tion (hereafter  as  PEi  in  classes  with 
"normal"  pupils  or  In  separate  classes.  In 
Interpretation  of  findings  remember  that 
they  are  from  questionnaire  data. 

TYPES    OF    SCHOOLS 

Schools  enrolling  both  "normal"  and 
MR  -1.389:  Schools  for  SpecliI  Education 
only  =  25;  Schools  for  MR  only  -  43:  Schools 
for  Educable  only  -41:  Schools  for  Trainable 
only  =  79.  Returns  were  from  three  popula- 
tion areas:  406  from  areas  under  10.000;  821 
from  areas  of  10.000  to  100,000;  and  317  from 
areas  over  100.000;  with  45  NR  i  no  returns). 
Mentally  retarded  pupils  numbered  14.540 
of  whom  approximately  half  were  boys. 
School  levels  were:  Primary  (grades  K, 
1-3(^40;  Intermediate  (grades  4-6)=12; 
Elementary  (grades  K,  1-8 1  754;  Junior 
high  (grades  7-9)  =295;  Senior  high  (grades 
7-12)  =222;  Schools  with  all  grades  =  104; 
Un-graded  schools  -  156;  NR=6. 

SUMMARY 

1.  One  fourth  of  the  returns  are  from  areas 
of  under  10.000  population 

2.  Half  of  the  schools  are  of  elementary 
level,  where  facilities  for  physical  education 
are  meager  and  special  teachers  of  physical 
education  are  relatively  few 

3.  Approximately  the  same  percentages  of 
mentally  retarded  are  taught  PE  in  classes 
with  "normal"  pupils  as  are  taught  in  sepa- 
rate classes. 

4.  Physical  education  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded Is  limited  as  to  content  as  Indicated 
by  the  report  that  in  40  or  more  per  cent  of 
the  programs  the  only  activities  taught  regu- 
larly each  week  are  basic  movements  and 
calisthenics. 

5.  One  third  or  more  of  the  schools  never 
teach  swimming,  racket  games,  bowling,  com- 
batlves,  gymnastic  apparatus,  track  and  Seld. 
or  winter  play. 

6.  Facilities  for  physical  education  are  In- 
adequate. Less  tban  one  fourth  of  the  schools 


report  having  a  corrective  exercise  room, 
shower  and  dressing  room,  bowling  alley, 
camp  site,  handball  court  or  wall,  tennis 
court,  or  swimming  pool. 

7.  The  most  frequently  reported  equip- 
ment and  supplies  for  physical  education 
are:  play  supplies,  tumbling  mate,  assorted 
sized  rubber  balls,  piano,  record  player,  and 
softballs. 

8.  Participation  In  competitive  sports  is 
pretty  well  limited  to  Intramural  team 
sports,  however,  the  surprisingly  large  par- 
ticipation In  Intramural  team  sports  under 
community  sponsored  programs  may  Indicate 
confusion  on  the  part  of  respondents  because 
not  many  communities  sponsor  what  would 
be  called  intramural  team  sports. 

9.  As  to  recreation  activities,  half  or  fewer 
of  the  schools  report  cook-outs  and  picnics, 
dramatics,  construction  play,  nature  play, 
swimming,  and  sports. 

10.  Medical  examinations  are  given  regu- 
larly or  periodically  In  only  one  fourth  of 
schools. 

11.  However,  dally  observation  of  health 
signs  is  reported  in  nearly  three  fourths  of 
the  schools  for  the  educable  mentally  re- 
tarded. 

12.  In  general  better  attention  to  health 
matters  Is  reported  for  educable  retarded 
pupils  than  for  the  trainable  mentally  re- 
tarded. 

13.  There  is  a  strong  belief  that  educable 
retarded  can  be  taught  physical  education 
successfully  in  classes  with  "normal"  pupils, 
but  that  the  trainable  cannot. 

14.  There  Is  a  strong  belief  that  physical 
education  teachers  who  have  mentally  re- 
tarded pupils  In  classes  should  have  profes- 
sional preparation  for  work  with  the  re- 
tarded. 

15.  Almost  ninety  per  cent  of  respondents 
feel  that  all  workers  with  mentally  retarded 
should  have  a  basic  understanding  of  physi- 
cal education  and  recreation. 

16.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  that  colleges 
and  universities  should  add  special  courses 
in  physical  education  and  recreation  for  work 
with  the  mentally  retarded. 

17.  Almost  100  per  cent  feel  that  Instruc- 
tion In  physical  education  and  recreation 
can  help  social  and  emotional  development 
In  the  mentally  retarded. 

18.  A  strong  plea  Is  made  for  more  teachers 
of  physical  education,  more  time  for  Instruc- 
tion, better  facilities,  and  better  grouping  by 
chronological  ages. 


PARTNERSHIP  FOR  HEALTH  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report,  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  iH.R.  64181  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  and  expand 
the  authorizations  for  grants  for  compre- 
hensive health  planning  and  services,  to 
broaden  and  improve  the  authorization 
for  research  and  demonstrations  relating 
to  the  delivery  of  health  services,  to  im- 
prove the  performance  of  clinical  labora- 
tories, and  to  authorize  cooperative  ac- 
tivities between  the  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals  and  community  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceeding of  today . ) 

The  PRESIDiyO  OFFICER.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  this  confer- 
ence report  was  signed  by  all  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  6418  would,  first, 
extend  and  expand  the  existing  program 
of  formula  and  project  grants  for  com- 
prehensive health  planning  and  public 
health  services; 

Second,  consolidate  and  expand  exist- 
ing authorities  in  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  for  research  and  demonstration 
relating  to  the  provision  of  health  serv- 
ices; 

Third,  establish  a  new  program  for  li- 
censing clinical  laboratories  that  solicit 
or  receive  specimens  in  interstate  com- 
merce; 

Fourth,  extend  and  expand  the  exist- 
ing program  of  grants  for  schools  of  pub- 
lic health; 

Fifth,  authorize  Public  Health  Service 
health  care  facilities  to  accept  the  un- 
compensated services  of  volunteers,  co- 
operate in  the  interchange  and  sharing 
of  scarce  or  highly  specialized  health  re- 
sources, assist  in  community  planning  to 
meet  health  needs  in  the  case  of  emer- 
gencies or  disasters,  and  provide  health 
services  to  Federal  employees  at  remote 
stations  and  to  certain  seamen  trainees; 

Sixth,  permit  the  use  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1  percent  of  funds  appropriated  for 
certain  grant  programs  to  be  used  for 
program  evaluation  purposes; 

Seventh,  extend  the  existing  contract 
authority  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act; 

Eighth,  amend  the  Hill-Burton  Act  to 
authorize  the  loan  of  not  to  exceed  two- 
thirds  of  the  additional  costs  of  an  ex- 
perimental hospital  construction  project 
where  costs  have  risen  substantially  fol- 
lowing initial  approval  of  the  project: 

Ninth,  amend  the  Nurse  Training  Act 
to  define  "federally  sponsored  students" 
as  including  those  nurse  students 
awarded  loan  funds  from  the  nurse  stu- 
dent revolving  fund  or  an  educational 
opportunity  grant  pyajTuent; 

Tenth,  increase  from  12  to  13  the 
number  of  members  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Education  for  the 
Health  Professions  to  be  chosen  from  the 
fields  of  higher  education: 

Eleventh,  add  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  to  the  jurisdictions 
eligible  for  grant  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 314  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act; 
and 

Twelfth,  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  serious  hunger 
and  malnutrition  and  health  problems 
related  thereto  in  the  United  States. 

As  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, H.R.  6418  authorized  appropria- 
tions for  the  years  1968  through  1971. 
Since  the  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning programs  at  the  State  and  local 
levels  will  not  be  fully  implemented  until 
next  year,  the  conferees  agreed  to  limit 
appropriation  authorizations  for  com- 
prehensive health  planning,  public 
health  services,  schools  of  public  health, 
and  research  and  demonstrations  rela- 
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Uve  to  health  facilities  and  services  to 
the  years  196a-70. 

As  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, H.R.  6418  exempted  laboratories 
operated  by  pathologists  from  the  provi- 
sions that  require  the  Federal  licensure 
of  laboratories  that  operate  in  interstate 
commerce.  As  an  alternative,  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  exempt  from  licensure 
those  laboratories  accredited  by  a  na- 
tionally recognized  body  or  bodies  ap- 
proved for  this  purpose  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare ;  but 
only  if  the  accreditation  standards  of 
such  body  or  bodies  are  equal  to  or  more 
stringent  than  those  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  under  the  legislation;  pro- 
vided that  any  laboratory  so  accredited 
shall  be  treated  as  a  licensed  laboratory 
for  all  other  purposes  of  the  section. 

The  conferees  did  not  agree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  that  would 
have  authorized  the  new  positions  of 
Under  Secretary  of  Health  and  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  latter  would  replace  the 
existing  position  of  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
House  conferees  assured  the  Senate  con- 
ferees that  this  legislation  would  be 
scheduled  for  hearings  expeditiously. 

In  addition,  the  conferees  agreed  to 
the  Senate  amendments  that  authorize 
a  6-month  comprehensive  survey  of  seri- 
ous hunger  and  malnutrition  and  health 
problems  incident  thereto  in  the  United 
States. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  that  emphasize  that  re- 
search and  demonstrations  relative  to 
health  facilities  and  services  extend  to 
long-term  care  facilities  and  projects 
relating  to  new  careers  in  health  man- 
power and  new  ways  of  educating  and 
utilizing  health  manpower;  and  to  the 
Senate  amendment  that  defines  "fed- 
erally sponsored"  students  imder  the 
Nurse  Training  Act  as  including  nursing 
students  awarded  nursing  educational 
opportunity  grant  payments. 

The  conferees  did  not  agree  to  amend 
the  Hill-Burton  Act  to  permit  two  or 
more  hospitals  to  establish  joint  hospital 
enterprises. 

THE   COST 

H.R.  6418  would  provide  for  a  total  of 
$589  million  in  new  authorizations  for 
appropriations  over  the  3  fiscal  years 
1968-70,  according  to  the  conference 
agreement. 

This  total  is  $124.5  million  below  the 
amounts  requested  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  the 
same  fiscal  years. 

The  House  of  Representatives  had  ap- 
proved a  total  of  $932  million  in  new  ap- 
propriation authorizations  for  the  4  fis- 
cal years  1968-71. 

The  conference  report  is  signed  by  all 
of  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
and  by  all  of  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.   YARBOROUGH.   Mr.   President, 


again  I  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama.  Par- 
ticularly I  wish  to  mention  the  com- 
promise In  connection  uath  the  exemp- 
tion of  clinical  laboratories.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  certain  checks  of  specimens  of 
human  beings  examined  by  laboratories. 
The  testimony  before  the  committee 
showed  that  in  some  clinical  laboratories 
25  percent  of  all  sampled  examinations 
of  human  specimens  were  erroneous, 
thus  endangering  the  health  and  even 
the  lives  of  the  thousands  of  patients 
who  must  rely  on  clinical  analysis. 

The  provisions  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ference relating  to  the  exemption  of 
clinical  laboratories  accredited  by  na- 
tional accreditation  bodies,  while  differ- 
ing slightly  in  language  from  the  Sen- 
ate-passed version  is  the  same  in  effect 
as  the  Senate  bill.  The  language  agreed 
to  in  conference  mentioris  specifically 
several  national  accreditation  bodies  such 
as  the  Joint  Commission  on  Accredita- 
tion of  Hospitals. 

The  language  of  the  Senate  bill  also 
stated  that  these  accredited  laboratories 
would  be  deemed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  licensing  under  the  bill  where- 
as the  conference  language  makes  the 
provisions   requiring    licensing    inappli- 
cable to  accredited  laboratories  and  then 
adds   a   proviso   that   these   accredited 
laboratories  are  for  all  other  purposes 
of  the  clinical  laboratories  section  to  be 
treated  as  though  licensed.  Again,  there 
is  little  difference  beween  the  conference 
bill  and  the  Senate  bill.  Under  both,  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  securing  a  license 
from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  a  laborator>-  must  be  ac- 
credited by  one  of  these  national  organi- 
zations. If  it  is,  it  need  not  comply  with 
the   Federal    requirements    and    proce- 
dures but  with  the  associations  stand- 
ards which  are  required  to  be  of  similar 
stringency    to    the    Federal    standards. 
However,  should  it  cease  to  be  accred- 
ited—and there  would  be  procedures  de- 
signed to  assure  that  the  laboratories 
continue  to  meet  the  standards  of  the 
accreditation  bodies  or  it  will  lose  its 
accreditation— the    provisions    of    this 
section  of  the  biU  would  apply  to  it  and 
it  would  be  subject  to  the  penalties  pro- 
vided by  the  bill  if  it  solicits  or  accepts 
in' interstate  commerce  any  specimen  for 
laboratory  examination. 

In  addition,  while  accredited,  this 
categor>'  of  clinical  laboratory  would  be 
treated  as  a  licensed  laboratory  so  far 
as  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare's  responsibility  for  over- 
sight of  performance  and  enforcement 
of  standards  is  required. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama,  is  that  not  a  correct  inter- 
pretation? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
right.  As  I  said  earlier  in  my  remarks, 
the  Senator  made  a  great  contribution 
to  the  Congress  in  working  out  this  sec- 
tion as  the  Senator  has  so  clearly  and 
precisely  stated  to  the  Senate  this  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator.  I  thought  we  should 
make  this  legislative  historj'  on  the 
rights,  duties,  and  powers  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


to  assure  the  security  to  our  people  of 
specimens  moving  in  interstate  com- 
merce, such  as  blood,  urine,  and  other 
specimens  for  examination.  That  is  a 
fast-growing  business. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  made  this  legis- 
lative liistory  for  the  Record,  because  no 
one  has  contributed  so  much  to  working 
out  the  provisions  and  bring  about  this 
compromise  with  specifications,  as  the 
Senator  has  stated,  with  requirements 
in  it  as  described  by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  want  to  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
because  he  is  the  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference. Without  his  leadership  and 
strong  support,  we  could  not  have 
secured  that  kind  of  protection  for  the 
American  people.  There  was  so  much 
objection  to  the  provision  that  went  to 
conference  in  the  other  body,  and  they 
refused  to  accept  it.  but  with  the  leader- 
ship of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  his  great  prestige  in  this 
Nation  in  the  field  of  health,  we  have 
been  able  to  gel  tliis  protection  for  the 
American  people  regarding  the  many 
millions  of  specimens  moving  in  inter- 
state commerce.  Tliis  is  a  growing  busi- 
ness in  interstate  commerce,  as  I  have  al- 
ready stated.  It  is  getting  to  be  more  of 
a  business  than  ever. 

The  family  doctor  relies  on  the  speci- 
mens and  the  results  of  the  tests  for  the 
accuracy  of  his  diagnoses. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  was  the  dedicated  labor  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  which  brought 
about  this  protection  for  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  >ield? 
Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  to  take  just  a  min- 
ute to  express  my  thanks  to  the  people 
from  Alabama  for  their  wisdom  in  being 
represented  in  the  Senate  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  HillI. 

This  morning  at  a  breakfast  confer- 
ence, we  met  the  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  end 
Welfare,  including  Under  Secretary 
Cohen.  The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH]  was  there.  As  he  knows, 
there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  dis- 
cussion at  that  breakfast  conference  con- 
cerning the  contributions  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  in  the  whole  field  of 
health.  In  fact,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
gave  an  accounting  of  the  very  confer- 
ence we  are  talking  about  at  this  moment 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  typical  of  the  courtesy  and  gen- 
erosity of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
that  he  has  just  paid  his  thanks  to  the 
Senator  from  Texa.«  for  his  a.ssistance 
to  him  in  that  conference. 

With  regard  to  the  semce  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  let  me  say  that  he 
was  similarly  of  great  assistance  to  me 
in  my  work  on  the  Education 
Subcommittee. 

However,  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  join  me  in  the  evaluation 
I  now  state  that,  after  all.  the  greatest 
credit  goes  to  the  leadership  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  as  he  leads  us  in  the 
cooperative  efforts  to  help  him  bring  out 
these  great  education  advances  in  this 
country'. 
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Accordingly,  I  say  to  the  people  of 
Alabama  that  they  have  performed  not 
only  a  great  service  to  themselves  in 
having  the  Senator  from  Alabama  repre- 
sent them  as  a  Member  of  this  body  for 
80  many  years,  but  they  have  also  per- 
formed a  great  service  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  this  countr>-. 

Tlie  great  monument  of  legislative 
statesmanship  which  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  built  for  himself  during 
his  many  years  of  service,  both  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  In  the 
Senate,  has  been  in  the  field  of  medical 
aid  and  health. 

I  could  not  let  this  conference  report 
be  agreed  to  without  first  making  these 
comments  of  appreciation  to  our  great 
leader. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  fMr.  Yar- 
BCRouGH]  and  I.  and  ever>'  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  on  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  will  always 
owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  the  magnifi- 
cent leadership  he  gives  us  as  chairman 
of  that  committee. 

As  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  pointed 
out.  it  is  necessary  to  make  compromises 
in  conferences.  Any  compromise  which 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  accepts  in 
conference  with  the  House  in  the  field 
of  health  legislation  is  a  compromise 
that  just  had  to  be  made  in  order  to 
bring  back  a  conference  report. 

I  have  never  known  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  ever  willingly  to  yield  in  sup- 
port of  any  compromise  that  would 
result  in  a  program  less  than  what  he 
realized  should  be  desired.  He  brings 
back  to  us  each  time  a  conference  re- 
port which  is  the  be.st  that  can  be  ob- 
tained. He  has  done  it  again,  and  I  want 
this  Record  to  show  my  thanks  to  him 
for  hi.>  leadership. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  want  to  express  my  thanks 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon for  his  most  generous  words.  He  is 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  It  is  his  brilliant 
leadership,  his  dedicated  efforts,  and  his 
untiring  devotion  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion which  has  passed  so  much  education 
legislation  in  recent  years.  He  is  in  there 
all  the  time,  waging  the  battle  for  the 
cause  of  education  on  behalf  of  the  youth 
of  America. 

I  therefore  strongly  commend  him  and 
congratulate  him  on  the  magnificent 
work  that  he  lias  done. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  want  to  join  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse!  to  express  my  deep  appreciation 
for  the  inestimable  value  of  the  work 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill!  has  so  long  per- 
formed in  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  for  the  advance- 
ment of  their  medical  services. 

There  is  no  man  in  Congress  who  has 
contributed  as  much  to  originating  and 
perfecting  the  means  to  bring  about  an 
adequate  supply  of  funds  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  medical  research,  hospi- 
tals, and  so  on.  than  the  Senator  from 
Alabama.  The  Hill-Burton  hospital  pro- 
gram can  be  seen  in  thousands  of  com- 


munities throughout  the  United  States. 
The  missions  of  mercy  which  hospitals 
perform  with  the  matciiing  money  which 
the  Senator's  great  dream  has  provided 
for  them,  gives  us  hope  to  take  back  into 
the  far  reaches  of  this  Nation  the  best 
of  our  great  medical  services. 

Mr.  President,  I  know,  and  you  know, 
that  the  constriction  of  the  supply  of 
doctors  was  desperate  at  the  time  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  conceived  the 
Hill-Burton  program,  which  stands  as  a 
great  monument  to  his  wonderful  judg- 
ment and  has  been  responsible  for  the 
establishment  of  many  modern  hospitals 
with  laboratory  and  X-ray  facilities  and 
other  modern  hospital  equipment  which 
has  attracted,  like  a  magnet,  the  young 
doctors  coming  out. 

Without  the  Hill-Burton  program,  I 
am  certain  that  it  would  have  been  ab- 
solutely Impossible  to  have  any  depend- 
able supply  of  trained  and  skilled  grad- 
uate doctors  from  the  medical  schools 
taking  up  their  residencies,  as  so  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  have  done. 

This  Is  solely  because  of  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton program  which  provided  them  with 
the  facilities  to  use  their  great  knowl- 
edge acquired  in  the  medical  universities 
and  schools  throughout  this  land. 

I  know  from  personal  experience,  hav- 
ing served  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations on  HEW  for  many  years,  of 
the  leadership  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  took  in  perfecting  this  great 
medical  research  program  to  conquer  the 
diseases  which  have  plagued  and  beset 
mankind  since  time  began,  and  then  the 
conscious  effort  at  the  beginning,  fol- 
lowed by  the  increase  in  funds  as  the 
medical  community  became  able  to  ab- 
sorb them,  and  the  increasingly  compe- 
tent laboratory  work  and  research  that 
could  be  carried  on.  And  now  the  great 
revelations  of  this  wonderful  program 
originated,  pioneered,  and  carried 
through  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  mark,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
greatest  forward  steps  in  the  history  of 
mankind  In  the  field  of  medicine. 

Once  more  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  for  his  perception,  for  his 
diligence,  for  his  knowledge,  and  for  the 
skill  with  which  he  has  provided  ade- 
quate fimds  for  this  wonderful  work  he 
has  pioneered,  first  almost  singlehand- 
edly,  and  then  carried  through  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  leadership  of  the  great 
Committee  en  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

May  I  say  that  I  was  disappointed  in 
the  conference  report  in  one  degree.  I 
know  the  Senator  was  in  favor  of  the 
item  because  it  was  put  in  the  bill  by  the 
Senate.  That  was  the  creation  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Under  Secretary  for  Health.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  a  very  wise  decision  that  the 
committee  made  to  include  such  a  provi- 
sion in  the  bill,  because  when  nearly  $1 
billion  goes  out  for  medical  research  and 
more  than  that  for  public  health,  it  is 
asking  too  much  to  expect  an  overworked 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  be  able  to  supervise  such  activity 
with  the  great  comE>etency  with  which  he 
would  like  to  do  it  in  this  va.st  field  of 
medical  research.  I  feel  it  would  have 
been  a  veiT  small  amount  to  invest  to  es- 
tablish this  much  needed  office,  which 
the  Senate  committee  had  provided  for, 


but  which,  unfortunately,  the  House  re- 
sisted and  cut  out  as  the  price  of  getting 
a  compromise  on  this  bill. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  If  he 
feels  we  will  have  an  opportimity  later 
in  this  session,  perhaps  next  year,  to  have 
separate  legislation  that  will  include  and 
encompass  the  really  great  gain  to  be 
made  by  the  investment  of  such  a  small 
amount  to  pick  a  most  able  and  com- 
petent Under  Secretary  to  be  able  to  co- 
ordinate these  most  important  afifairs 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  so 
diligently  and  successfully  managed  in 
the  field  of  medicine. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  first  let  me 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  for  his  kind  and  most  gener- 
ous words,  and  say  that,  as  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  that  handled  appropriations 
for  public  health  services,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  and  other  health 
activities,  no  one  could  have  been  more 
helpful,  no  one  could  have  been  more 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  health,  than  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I 
am  happy  today  to  have  another  oppor- 
tunity to  express  to  him  my  thanks  and 
my  appreciation  for  the  wonderful  sup- 
port he  gave  the  health  cause  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee. 

With  reference  to  the  amendment  to 
create  an  Under  Secretary  of  Health,  let 
me  say  that  34  amendments  were  put  In 
the  bill  by  the  Senate,  and  the  House 
agreed  to  33  of  them.  The  only  one  the 
House  did  not  agree  to  was  this  amend- 
ment creating  the  Office  of  Under  Secre- 
tary. 

All  the  House  conferees  stated  that 
they  were  for  the  creation  of  this  position 
of  Under  Secretary  of  Health,  but  they 
said  that  since  they  had  had  no  hearings 
on  the  matter,  since  the  matter  had  not 
been  before  the  House  or  had  not  been 
considered  by  the  House  in  any  way  or 
any  committee  of  the  House,  they  felt  if 
they  took  this  bill  with  the  provision  for 
the  Under  Secretary,  the  House  would 
vote  it  down.  Although,  separately  and 
individually,  each  of  them  was  for  the 
creation  of  the  position  of  Under  Secre- 
tary", they  thought  the  best  they  could 
do  under  the  circumstances  was  to  say 
they  would  move  expeditiously  to  have 
hearings  and  to  bring  about  action  to 
create  the  Office  of  Under  Secretary. 
That  was  the  imaniraous  opinion  of  the 
House  conferees.  Every  one  of  the  House 
conferees  took  that  position. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  very  glad  to  get 
that  report.  I  confirm  that  assurance  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  in  the  House 
whose  position  I  formerly  occupied.  I 
refer  to  the  Hon.  John  J.^rman,  from 
the  Fifth  Congressional  District,  who 
told  me  he  was  strongly  in  favor  of  this. 
I  believe  he  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
that  would  handle  the  legislation. 

Mr.  HILL.  He  made  the  statement  in 
conference  that  he  was  strongly  for  the 
creation  of  the  under  secretarj'ship. 
Each  one  of  the  House  conferees  stated 
he  was  in  favor  of  the  creation  of  the 
under  secretaryship,  but  they  all  thought 
the  mood  of  the  House  was  such  at  the 
present  time  that,  since  there  had  been 
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no  hearings  by  the  committee  no  con- 
Sderatlon  by  the  committee,  and  no  con- 
drieratlon  by  the  House  on  this  matter, 
fSey  SS,k  the  bUl  back  there  with  this 
inendment.  the  House  would  refuse  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  When  the  Senator 
ran  get  33  out  of  34  Senate  amendments 
Adopted  by  the  House,  he  has  made  a 
Sy  good  record.  It  is  up  to  the  batting 
afeiage    of    the    distinguished    Senator 

from  Alabama. 
Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


fiRANT  OF  CERTAIN  LIENS  TO 
MASTERS  OF  VESSELS-COOTER- 
ENCE  REPORT 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  <H.R.  162)  to  grant  the  masters 
of  certain  U.S.  vessels  a  lien  on  those 
vessels  for  their  wages  and  for  certain 
disbursements.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for    the    present    consideration    of    the 

'^rni  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate.  ,  ^,  ^,.. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  repoit. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.)  ,    ^. 

^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  report.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  adoption  of  the  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


mold  them  into  instruments  of  action  for 
the  realization  of  his  ideals. 

As  the  35th  President  of  the  United 
States   John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  sought 
to  break  the  chain  of  an  endless  violence 
whose  links  go  to  the  ancient  inequities 
of   man's   arrogant   and   aggressive   in- 
humanity to  man.  This  Nation  and  the 
world  owe  a  ereat  deal  to  this  courageous 
and  civilized  man  Out  of  the  tragedy  of 
his  death  came  a  resolve  to  forge  a  new 
decencv  in  this  Nation  and  to  establish, 
in  the  world,  an  enduring  peace.  On  this 
fourth  anniversary  of  hi.s  death,  we  would 
do  well  to  remember  that  resolve  and 
what  yet  remains  to  be  done. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield'? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  .vield. 
Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  of 
all  the  eulogies  made  to  the  late  beloved 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  that  I  have 
read  and  have  been  able  to  find  in  print, 
I  think  the  one  made  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol  of  the  United  States  on  Sun- 
day the  24th  day  of  November  1963.  was 
the  most  moving,  eloquent,  and  appro- 
priate of  all  that  I  have  read. 

The  great  majority  leader  has  read  to 
us  this  morning  another  tribute  to  what 
has  happened  in  the  past  4  years  in  pur- 
suance of  the  ideals  of  the  late  great 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  no 
man  has  been  more  responsible  than  has 
the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate  for 
having  had  so  many  of  them  written 
into  law. 


lines  in  updating  and  improving  their 
training  programs.  For  this,  and  other 
contributions  to  safety,  TWA  conferred 
upon  him  an  Honorary  Jet  Captain 
Award,  one  of  two  such  awards  at  that 

^As  Chief  of  the  Flight  Standards  Train- 
ing Branch,  he  introduced  new  program 
concepts  resulting  in  improved  jet  flight 
training  of  FAA  inspectors.  He  was  far 
down  the  road  in  planning  for  SST  train- 
ing His  foresight  of  training  needed  and 
techniques  required,  together  with  his 
abiUty  to  implement  such  programs,  will 
make  flight  safer  for  years  to  come. 

Man  attains  greatness  because  of  the 
qualities  within  him— because  of  the 
drive  that  keeps  hixn  ever  insistent  upon 
the  new  and  more  effective— and  finally 
because  of  inner  tenderness  that  makes 
him  loved  by  all  that  come  in  contact 

with  him. 

Such  a  man  was  Wayne  Camiey. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  DEATH  OF 
PRESIDENT  JOHN  FITZGERALD 
KENNEDY 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  4 
years  ago.  a  blind  hostility  ended  the  life 
of  John  Fitzserald  Kennedy,  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  assassination 
was  an  abomination.  It  was  an  act  empty 
of  meaning,  yielding  a  tragedy  full  of 

significance.  tv^^ec. 

Do  we  remember.  4  years  after,  those 
days  without  time?  Do  we  remember^4 
years  after,  when  a  grief-personal  and 
pa.ssionate-fused  a  nation's  sorrow  and 
a  world's  sorrow  with  the  sorrow  of  a 

family'' 
Four  vears  after  is  a  long  time;  4  years 

after  is'a  time  to  remember. 

Four  years  ago  we  sensed  the  Ideals 
of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  in  the  mar- 
row of  our  emotions.  We  sensed  them  a 
the  moment  of  his  death.  We  sensed  them 
in  the  dim  light  of  the  rotunda.  We 
sensed  them  in  the  muffled  drums,  in  the 
toll  of  the  bells.  We  sensed  theni  in  a 
child  bewildered,  raising  his  hand  in  a 
brave  salute  to  a  father  and  a  flag. 

In  those  moments  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy's  ideals  were  as  a  clear  call  to 
us  to  do  what  had  not  been  done  When 
the  drums  fell  silent  and  the  tolling  of 
the  bells  had  ceased,  we  turned  to  this 
work  which,  under  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy, had  begun.  In  the  weeks  months 
and  years,  we  took  his  ideas  and  tried  to 


DEATH  OF  JET  TRAINING  SPE- 
CIALIST WAYNE  CANNEY 
Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  courtesy  extended 
to  me  bv  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  in  yielding  to  me 
so  tliat  I  might  express  the  great  loss 
this  countr\-  has  suffered  in  the  death  of 
one  of  the  men  who  pioneered  hi  achiev- 
ing air  safety  in  the  jet  age. 

We  live  today  in  an  age  of  flight— in  an 
age  in  which  greatness  in  the  air  is  not 
conferred  but  must  be  earned.  I  want  to 
eulogize  today  one  of  those  men  who 
achieved  greatness  in  aviation.  The  man 
was  Wavne  Canney.  Chief  of  the  Fhght 
Standards  Training  Branch  at  Oklahoma 
Citv's  FAA  Aeronautical  Center. 
"  'Wayne  died  as  he  would  have  wanted 
to  die— after  observing  the  completion  of 
a  training  flight  on  a  Boeing  720— not 
looking  back,  but  looking  eagerly  forward 
to  the  challenges  of  the  future. 

Since  his  death  on  November  9, 1  have 
talked  with  many  of  Mr.  Canney 's  as- 
sociates in  FAA  about  his  quiet  dedica- 
tion to  tasks  of  vast  complexity  and  ut- 
most responsibility.  . 

From  1939.  when  Wayne  began  flymg 
to  the  time  he  became  an  FAA  speciahsx 
qualified  in  most  modern  jets,  he  lived 
with  the  conviction  tliat  a\'iation  safety 
is  the  result  of  training. 

Wayne  served  his  country  during 
World  War  n  as  a  naval  pilot,  prunanly 
improving  others  through  his  instruct- 
ing and  training  administration  abilities. 
He  retired  as  a  captain,  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve 

As  the  first  CAA/PA-\  jet  specialist, 
Wayne  combined  technical  knowledge 
with  training  experience  to  lead  the  air- 


SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
OKLAHOMA  STATEHOOD 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  I  look  forward  to  the  month  of  No- 
vember with  great  anticipation  and 
pride,  for  this  is  the  birthdate  of  my 
Ki-eat  home  State.  Oklahoma. 

It  was  on  November  16.  1907,  that 
Oklahoma  became  the  46th  star  in  our 
American  flag.  Though  now  celebrating 
her  60th  birthday,  by  comparison  with 
many  States.  Oklahoma  is  yet  young  at 
60.  But — she  has  grown  up,  growTi  fast. 
and  grown  strong. 

F;om  a  colorful  beginning.  Oklahoma 
ha-  been  blessed  with  a  magic  combina- 
tion of  wonderful  people,  rich  natural 
resources,  and  imaginative  leadership. 
Oklahoma  has  been  a  happy  p:ace  to 
live.  May  she  ever  be. 

Passage  of  the  Enabling  Act  m  190b 
by  Congress  set  the  stage  for  forming 
the  Sooner  State,  allowing  unification  of 
Oklahoma  Territory  and  Indian  Terrl- 

fhe  drama  really  began  with  the 
Oklahoma  Constitutional  Convention. 

Headine  the  convention  was  a  color- 
ful gentleman  from  Tishomingo,  capital 
of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  m  Indian  Ter- 
ritory His  name  was  WilUam  H.  Murray. 
affectionately  known  as  Alfalfa  BUI 
Murray. 

Chairman  Murray,  later  to  be  Gover- 
nor of  Oklahoma,  ruled  the  constitu- 
tional convention  with  an  i""} .  hand 
and  added  much  color  to  the  birth  oi 
this  new  State.  As  historians  tell  it.  the 
convention  opened  as  Chairm.an  Murray 
banged  the  gavel  and  shouted : 

Delegates  will  take  their  seats,  loafers  and 
lobbyists  v^lll  get  out!  We  will  begin  by  sing- 
ing that  grand  old  hymn,  •'Nearer  My  God  to 
Thee." 


Noted  Oklahoma  author  Robert  Cun- 
ningham of  Stillwater,  adds  another  look 
at  Chairman  Murray,  who  had  trouble 
with  the  preamble,  which  inv-oked  the 
blessing  of  God  on  the  effort*  of  the 
body.  There  was  a  complaint  from  some 
now  unknown  member. 

"Damn  it.  vou  can't  leave  God  out  oi 
the  constitution."  Murray  replied. 

Further  insight  into  the  beginmngs  of 
Oklahoma  can  be  gained  through  an 
article   which    appeared    in    the   Tulsa 
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World  of  Sunday,  November  19,  1967. 
The  author,  Mrs.  Julee  Short,  wife  of 
State  Senator  Jack  M.  Short  of  Olda- 
homa  City  did  research  on  the  consti- 
tutional convention  while  working  on 
her  master's  degree  in  Oklahoma  history. 

Mrs.  Shorts  article,  entitled  "Colorful 
Cast  Played  Roles  in  Constitutional  Con- 
vention" should  be  of  interest  to  Sena- 
tors as  they  share  with  Senator  Harris 
and  me  the  celebration  of  60  years  of 
progress  in  Oklahoma. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  article  entitled  "Colorful  Cast 
Played  Roles  in  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion,'  written  by  Julee  Short,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Tulsa,  Okla.,  World  of  Sun- 
day, November  19,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IFrom    the   Tulsa    (Okla.)    World,    Nov.    19. 

19671 

CoLOBTUi,  Cast  Plated   Roles  in 

CONSTITtTTIONAL    CONVENTION 

(EDrroR's  Note. — Monday  will  mark  the 
61st  anniversary  of  the  date  Oklahomans 
convened  their  flrst  and  only  constitutional 
convention.  Oft«n  called  too  long  and  un- 
wieldy and  too  restrictive,  the  historic  con- 
stitution written  during  that  year-long  con- 
vention has  been  amended  72  times. 

(With  the  approaching  1970  deadline  for 
a  mandatory  vote  on  whether  to  call  another 
convention  (the  people  turned  it  down  in 
1926  and  1950 1,  there  is  considerable  senti- 
ment for  a  comprehensive  revision  of  the 
constitution.  State  leaders  are  divided  on 
whether  this  should  be  done  by  convention 
or  by  an  appointed  study  commission,  which 
could  recommend  changes  to  be  submitted 
to  the  people  through  the  Legislature. 

I  In  a  series  of  articles,  Capitol  Correspond- 
ent Travis  Walsh  takes  a  look  at  what  other 
states  are  doing  or  have  done,  the  argument* 
for  and  against  a  constitutional  convention 
for  Oklahoma  and  some  of  the  major  revi- 
sions In  the  constitution  which  have  been 
suggested. 

•  The  flrst  article  In  the  series  is  by  guest 
writer  Julee  Short,  the  wife  of  State  Sen. 
Jack  M.  Short  of  Oklahoma  City,  who  did 
research  on  the  1906-07  constitutional  con- 
vention while  working  on  her  master's  de- 
gree in  Oklahoma  History.) 

I  By   Julee    Short) 
Chairman   Bill   Murray  mounts   the   plat- 
form and  sweeps  the  hall  with  his  piercing 
glance.  Down  comes  his  gavel  with  repeated 
crashes  on  the  table.  The  tumult  ceases 

■  The  convention  will  come  to  order"  Mur- 
ray shouts  with  a  final  blow  of  the  gavel. 
"Delegates  will  take  their  seats,  loafers  and 
lobbyists  will  get  outl  We  will  begin  by  sing- 
ing that  grand  old  hymn.  "Nearer  My  God 
to  Thee."  So  an  observer  of  the  Ume  reported. 
Scheduled  on  stage  that  night,  Nov.  20, 
1906  In  the  Brooks  Opera  House  of  Guthrie 
was  a  musical  ertravaganza  called  "It  Hap- 
pened In  Norland,"  But  the  drama  which 
began  In  the  opera  house  that  afternoon 
wasn't  on  stage  at  all.  And  should  have  been 
called  "It  Happened  at  the  Oklahoma  Con- 
stitutional Convention."  For  this  was  Its  flrst 
meeting. 

Like  casts  of  other  dramas,  future  Okla- 
homans had  many  rehearsals.  Many  pioneers 
wanted  statehood  years  before  It  became 
possible.  In  fact,  they  had  held  nine  previous 
conventions  beginning  as  early  as  1891.  But 
these  had  been  rejected. 

The  dress  rehearsal,  which  Anally  caused 
the  U.S.  Congress  to  pass  the  enabling  act, 
took  place  in  Muskogee  when  delegates  from 
Indian  Territory  met  in  1905.  Indians,  and 
white  men  living  there,  had  hoped  to  form 


a  separate  state,  Sequoyah,  shaped  from  In- 
dian Territory,  now  the  eastern  half  of  the 
state.  But  the  federal  government  decided 
that  Oklahoma  Territory,  the  western  half 
of  the  state,  should  be  combined  with  Indian 
Territory.  Thus  they  passed  the  enabling  act 
in  June,  1906. 

Leading  roles  were  played  by  William  H. 
Murray,  Tishomingo;  Pete  Hanraty.  McAles- 
ter;  Charles  N.  Haskell,  Muskogee,  and  Henry 
Johnston,  Perry.  Farmer-lawyer  Murray, 
elected  president  of  the  convention,  became 
its  chief  architect.  Pete  Hanraty,  a  Scots- 
man who  had  literally  worked  his  way  up 
from  below  ground  as  a  miner  to  top  labor 
leader  in  the  Twin  Territories,  was  elected 
vice  president.  Haskell,  dynamic  railroad  pro- 
moter, already  destined  to  become  Okla- 
homa's flrst  governor,  became  majority  floor 
leader.  These  three  men  were  all  delegates 
from  Indian  Territory. 

Henry  S.  Johnston,  elected  Democratic 
caucus  chairman,  was  the  only  major  leader 
from  Oklahoma  Territory.  Later  he  became 
Oklahoma's  seventh  governor. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  was  Henry 
Asp,  Republican  minority  leader,  an  able  at- 
torney from  Guthrie.  Of  the  112  seats  to  the 
constitutional  convention,  the  Democrats 
captured  lon,  thus  their  men  won  leading 
roles. 

Membership  was  divided  among  47  farm- 
ers. 27  lawyers.  12  merchants,  3  teachers,  6 
clergymen.  2  doctors,  a  student,  a  civil  engi- 
neer, a  bookkeeper  and  a  union  official.  They 
came  from  17  states  and  2  foreign  countries. 
Seventeen  were  from  Texas,  12  from  Missouri 
and  11  were  Indians. 

Hovering  in  the  background  were  the 
spirits  of  the  age  whose  battle  cry  was  "Re- 
form." Reformers  attributed  most,  If  not  all 
evils  of  the  Republic,  to  control  of  party  ma- 
chinery and  government  by  wealthy  men  op- 
erating through  political  bosses.  Their  pro- 
posal for  breaking  this  control  was  to  restore 
government  to  the  people. 

Results  of  these  re^'olutionary  ideas  were 
to  form  "not  just  a  new  state,  but  a  new  kind 
of  state."  Some  of  the  reforms  Incorporated 
in  the  new  constitution  included:  1.  Intro- 
duction of  the  new  initiative  and  referen- 
dum, which  gives  the  people  the  right  to  ini- 
tiate legislation  by  petition.  2.  Provision  for 
an  eight-hour  day  in  public  works  and  in  the 
mines,  3.  Prohibition  of  child  and  convict 
labor,  4,  Adopting  the  primary  as  the  method 
for  nominating  candidates,  thus  reducing  the 
p>ower  of  party  conventions  and  machines, 
and  5.  Establishment  of  controls  on  trusts 
through  the  Corporation  Commission. 

The  Legislature,  being  the  direct  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  was  given  consider- 
able control  over  the  other  two  branches  of 
government,  e.xecutlve  and  Judicial.  Like  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  however,  there  are  checks 
and  balances  on  all  three  branches  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Despite  the  lengthy  debate  on  these  Issues, 
the  one  on  which  they  spent  the  most  time, 
and  the  one  which  caused  them  the  most 
trouble,  were  the  decisions  regarding  forma- 
tion of  counties.  In  this  respect.  Oklahoma 
was  unique,  since  in  the  1830'8  nearly  all  of 
what  became  the  whole  state  belonged  to  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes.  Their  land  had  not  been 
carved  into  counties.  In  1890  some  counties 
had  been  designated  beginning  with  the  or- 
ganization of  Oklahoma  Territory,  but  vast 
areas  had  no  county  boundaries.  The  result: 
a  free  for  all. 

Every  town  in  the  Twin  Territories  wanted 
to  be  the  county  seat.  Roy  J.  Allen,  Duncan 
grocer,  headed  the  committee  on  counties, 
but  the  flght  was  more  than  he  could  cope 
with.  Murray  Interceded,  and  with  the  help 
of  Haskell  they  plunged  into  night-long  ses- 
sions with  the  committee. 

Murray  knew  that  the  business  of  settling 
county  boundaries  had  to  be  accomplished 
before  they  could  get  on  to  other  issues,  be- 
cause the  constitution  had  to  provide  for 
county  and  municipal  government  as  well  as 


state.  And  he  wanted  It  done  before  Christ- 
mas recess. 

By  working  day  and  night,  county  forma- 
tion was  completed  with  75  counties  named 
and  described  before  the  recess.  Later,  after 
statehood  the  other  two  counties  were  carved 
out.  It  took  nearly  10.000  words  to  name 
counties  and  describe  boundaries.  One  rea- 
son why  the  Oklahoma  Constitution  is  so 
long. 

After  Christmas  delegates  moved  on  to 
other  Issues  including  woman  suffrage  and 
prohibition.  At  that  time  women  lost  out 
because  some  members  felt  that  to  give  them 
the  privilege  to  vote  was  to  "unsex"  them. 
Besides,  Mrs.  Haskell  told  her  husband  that 
she  felt  women  would  vote  for  emotional 
reasons  rather  than  reason. 

The  enabling  act  had  required  delegates 
to  pass  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages  in  Indian  Territory  for  21  years. 
Delegates  debated  whether  to  pass  such  a 
law  for  the  whole  state.  It  was  finally  decided 
to  submit  it  separately  to  a  popular  vote 
in  the  same  election  to  approve  or  disapprove 
the  Constitution. 

It  took  delegates  Just  four  days  short  of  a 
year  to  complete  the  Constitution.  When 
flnished  it  took  18  hours  to  read  At  2:30 
p.m.,  April  19,  1907,  Murray  called  roll. 
Eighty-five  answered  "aye"  for  adoption  wltii 
27  not  voting. 

The  drama  of  Oklahoma  statehood  rolled 
on  to  its  climax.  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt Instructed  Republicans  to  vote  against 
the  constitution.  An  injunction  was  issued 
by  the  territorial  Supreme  Court  to  prevent 
territorial  Governor  Frank  Frantz  from  call- 
ing the  election.  Murray,  contending  that  the 
convention  was  beyond  Judicial  reach.  Issued 
his  own  election  call  for  Aug.  6. 

Both  parties  marshaled  their  big  guns  to 
campaign,  the  Democrats  supporting  the 
constitution,  the  Republicans  against.  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan,  silver-tongued  Demo- 
crat orator,  campaigned  for  passage;  William 
Howard  Taft,  leading  Republican  contender 
for  president  in  1908,  campaigned  against. 

.^t  the  end  of  the  battle  the  official  count 
showed  180.333  for  adoption  with  73,0.59  op- 
posed. The  work  of  the  delegates  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  was  done.  Oklahoma 
became  the  46th  state,  Nov,  16,  1907. 
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DR.     WALDO    STEPHENS    AND    HIS 
MISSION  OF  TRUTH 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  Dr. 
Waldo  Stephens,  an  Oklahoma  business- 
man, philanthropist  and  noted  ci\1c 
leader,  is  forgoing  the  coming  holiday 
season  at  home  in  hopes  of  being  of 
service  to  his  fellow  man  and  his  countrj*. 

Dr.  Stephens  left  Oklahoma  City  Sun- 
day, en  route  to  the  troubled  groimds  of 
South  'Vietnam  where  he  will  spend 
Thanksgiving  in  Saigon  and  Christmas 
with  American  troops. 

Giving  of  himself  is  no  new  experience 
for  Dr.  Stephens.  He  has  long  been  a 
well-known  and  well -respected  leader  in 
Oklahoma  activities,  and  now  serves  as 
a  member  on  the  President's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 

In  further  service,  this  gentleman,  with 
approval  and  cooperation,  but  not  direc- 
tion of  the  Pentagon  and  the  State  De- 
partment, is  conducting  a  6-week  "mis- 
sion of  truth"  in  South  "Vietnam. 

Dr.  Stephens'  privately  supported  mis- 
sion will  allow  him  time  and  opportunity 
to  meet  with  military  and  civilian  leaders 
In  Southeast  Asia  and  to  survey  the  war 
and  pacification  efforts  on  the  grass- 
roots level. 

In  his  words: 


This  trip  is  to  help  me  clarify  and  under- 
stand realities  upon  which  our  policies  are 
hased  And  with  the  freedom  to  define  and 
jaterpret  these  realities  to  the  American  peo- 
ple as  I  see  them. 

Dr  Stephens  has  said  the  key  to  suc- 
cess in  Vietnam  is  through  winning  the 
Vietnamese  peasants  through  pacifica- 
tion projects  in  health,  education,  secu- 
rity, and  agriculture. 

The  greatiiess  of  this  Nation  is  based 
on  the  support,  stamina,  and  strength  of 
such  men  as  Dr.  Stephens. 

For  the  further  information  of  my  fel- 
low Senators,  I  commend  an  article,  writ- 
ten by  Peggy  Durham  and  published  in 
the  November  19.  1967.  edition  of  the 
Oklahoma  Journal,  entitled  "The  Truth 
Mission  Leading  Cityan  to  War  Front." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle about  an  outstanding  citizen  of 
Oklahoma  and  the  United  States  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IFrom  the  Oklahoma  Journal.  Nov.  19.  1967) 
TBtJTH  Mission  Leading  CrnrAN  to  War 
Front 
(By  Peggy  Durham) 
Dr    Waldo    E.    Stephens.    Oklahoma    City 
philanthropist  and  civic  leader,  leaves  Sun- 
day on  a  six- week  "mission  of  truth." 

Embarking  upon  a  tour  of  Vietnam  as  a 
prlv.ite  citizens  with  government  blessing, 
Dr  Stephens  hopes  to  discover  the  meaning 
of  the  war  which  causes  so  much  furor  coast 
to  coast  In  the  United  States. 

■■This  breach  is  caused  by  our  nation  s 
public  pollcv.  with  Its  global  dimensions,  and 
American  public  opinion  fashioned  largely  by 
traditional  beliefs,  fragmentary  information 
and  contentious  partisan  claims."  he  said. 

■•We're  tearing  oxir  own  h<  use  down  arouna 
us  due  to  lack  of  Information,"  he  said. 
Dr  Stephens'  trip  grew  out  of  an  invitation 
from  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  to  attend 
a  National  Foreign  Policy  Conference  in 
Washington.  D   C,  last  summer. 

He  chatted  with  Rusk  alone  during  the 
conference  and  talked  to  him  on  the  possi- 
blUtv  of  the  trip. 

After  months  of  letter  exchanging  between 
the  Oklahoma  Cityan  and  various  slate  and 
defense  department  spokesmen,  his  trip  was 
approved. 

"I'm  going  as  a  private  citizen,  completely 
free  of  any  partisan  position,"  Dr.  Stephens 

said 

"Washington  officials  are  giving  me  nn  op- 
portunity to  speak  with  foremost  military 
and  civilian  leaders  in  Southeast  Asia,  to 
help  me  obtain  a  better  understanding  of  the 
complexities  facing  the  United  States,"  he 
added. 

"We  hear  much  about  military  operations 
in  Vietnam."  he  said.  "There  is  another  war. 
the  building  of  a  nation,  which  we  know 
Uttle  about." 

Dr.  Stephens,  an  oilman,  leaves  Oklahoma 
City  Sunday  for  Washington  for  final  meet- 
ings Monday  with  Pentagon  and  state  de- 
partment officials.  Monday  afternoon  he  files 
to  New  York,  then  boards  a  plane  to  Zurich. 
Athens.  Tel  Aviv,  Bombay,  Bangkok  and 
Saigon. 

An  entire  week  will  be  spent  In  Saigon  lor 
briefings  on  the  entire  Indo-Chinese  situa- 
tion. 

Following  this  week,  he  will  spend  a  month 
or  more  Investigating  pacification  projects 
relating  to  education,  health,  security  pro- 
tection, agriculture  and  bridge  rebiUldlng, 
which  take  place  In  'Vietnam  villages. 

Other  trips  on  Dr.  Stephens'  agenda  In- 
clude visiting  the  Marine  center  at  Da  Nang 
and  the  Mekong  River  Delta  area. 

He  may  return  by  way  of  Formosa,  Tokyo 


and  Honolulu,  for  final  briefings  at  the  Pa^ 
cific  Center  of  Command. 

"This  trip  is  to  help  me  clarify  and  under- 
stand realities  upon  which  our  policies  are 
based,"  Dr.  Stephens  said.  "And  with  the 
freedom  to  define  and  mterpret  these  reali- 
ties to  the  American  people  as  I  see  them. 

"This  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  issue  aris- 
ing as  a  result  of  the  breach  between  public 
policy,  which  must  deal  with  realities,  and 
public  opinion,  which  rests  upon  fragmentary 
events  and  Images  taken  out  of  context." 
he  added. 

Key  to  success  In  Vietnam,  the  philan- 
thropist said,  is  winning  the  Vietnamese 
peasants. 

"What  we  do  to,  with  and  for  them  wlU 
decide  our  success  or  defeat."  he  said. 

■"When  you  analyze  the  past  2,000  years  of 
dynasties  which  have  exploited  the  Viet- 
namese people — French  colonialists,  nation- 
alists and  Communists — the  net  result  Is 
that  all  failed  to  win  the  support  of  the 
people  and  therefore  suffered  defeat." 

"Whether  we  lose  as  other  leaders  have 
done,  and  write  another  chapter  of  tragic 
faUure  to  establish  a  society  where  the  peo- 
ple have  a  voice  in  the  whole  government,  U 
the  issue,"  he  added, 

Dr,  Stephens,  who  has  made  five  prior  trips 
abroad,  will  spend  Thanksgiving  In  Saigon 
and  Christmas  with  American  troops. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES 

Tlie  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr,  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  180.  Sense  of  Senate  resolution  seek- 
ing U.S.  initiative  to  assure  United  Nations 
Security  Council  consideration  of  Vietnam 
conflict    (Repi.  No.   798). 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amendments: 

S.  2147.  A  bill  to  clarify  and  otherwise 
amend  the  Meat  Inspection  Act,  to  provide 
for  cooperation  with  appropriate  State  agen- 
cies with  respect  to  State  meat  inspection 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 

■799)- 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota,  from  the 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with 
an  amendment: 

S.  1722.  A  bill  to  amend  the  wheat  acreage 
allotment  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  as  amended  (Rept.  No. 
800). 


a  substantial  contribution  to  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  the  areas  in  which 
they  will  be  situated;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Rmicorr  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr,    BROOKE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Morton,  Mr.  Pehct,  and  Mr.  Peox- 

MIKE)  : 

S.  2681.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  adminis- 
tration by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  of  certain  housing  pro- 
grams for  disadvantaged  persons  through  a 
new  division  within  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brooke  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

BvMr.  ORUENING: 

5.2682.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Plk  Lau. 
Ka  Wai  Lau,  Chu  Shung  Lo.  Fo  lu,  Cho  Chan. 
Sin  Tau  Cheng;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  JA'VITS: 

5.2683.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Raefaelo 
and  Franceschina  PlsclteUl;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

BvMr.  BARTLETT: 
8.  2684.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  conveyance 
of  certain  property  to  the  city  of  Nome. 
Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
S.  2685.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Keng 
Fal,  Chan  Tsz  Wing  and  Wong  Pak  Tan,  also 
known  as  Wong  Tak  Yan;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.J.  Res,  122.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  be- 
ginning February  8.  1967.  as  National  Parkin- 
son Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OF 
A  COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia: 

Alfred  P.  Love,  for  appointment  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency;  and 

Arthur  Christopher,  Jr..  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  associate  Judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  court  of  general  sessions. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  In- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFP: 

S  2680.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  ex- 
tend financial  assistance  to  qualified  State 
agencies  for  planning  activities  and  land  ac- 
quisitions In  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  new  communities  which  will  make 


NEW  TOWNS  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  the  New 
Towns  Development  Act  of  1967. 

James  Rouse,  the  developer  of  Colum- 
bia, told  the  Subcommittee  on  Executive 
Reorganization: 

In  the  next  20  vears,  we  will  add  70  mil- 
lion people  to  the  United  States.  We  buUd 
today  In  the  United  States  a  new  Toledo 
every  dav,  a  new  Denver,  a  new  Dallas,  and 
a  ne'w  San  Diego  every  year.  The  New  York 
region  will  add  six  million  people  over  the 
next  20  years.  HaU  the  houses  that  will  be 
in  California  in  1985  haven't  yet  been  started. 

Such  statistics  stagger  the  mind.  But 
the  job  ahead  of  us  is  even  bigger.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  projected  that  by  the 
year  2000  we  will  have  to  build  the  equiv- 
alent of  all  that  we  have  constructed  In 
the  350  years  since  the  pilgrims  came  to 
America. 

Much  of  this  growth  will  occur  in 
urban  centers.  The  Census  Bureau  pre- 
dicts that  In  the  year  2000,  more  than 
250  million  people  will  be  living  in  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  areas. 

While  the  growth  rate  is  accelerating, 
the  forces  of  decay  are  also  proceeding 
Inexorablv-  to  turn  large  sections  of  our 
cities  into  squalid  slums.  The  conse- 
quences of  these  conditions  are  already 
too  apparent. 

The  question  posed  by  these  t^^'in 
processes  is  whether  we  can  provide  al- 
ternative living  arrangements  for  those 
confined  to  the  ghettos  and  reduce  the 
expansion  of  haphazard  urban  sprawl  by 
channeling  a  portion  of  our  resources 
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Into  new,  planned  communities.  TWse 
new  towns  would  have  an  Independent 
economic  base  in  order  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  the  residents,  offer  a  variety 
of  types  and  prices  of  housing,  and  con- 
tain educational  and  recreational  facil- 
ities as  an  Integral  part  of  the  commu- 
nity plan. 

During  the  hearings  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Federal  Role  in  Urban  Af- 
fairs many  witnesses  advocated  the  de- 
velopment of  such  new  towns.  Mr.  Harold 
F.  Wise,  chairman  of  the  national  legis- 
lative committee  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Planners,  called  for  "a  ver>-.  very 
positive  new  cities  program,"  Represent- 
atives of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  and  the  professional  engineer- 
ing societies  also  favored  the  creation 
of  new  towns. 

Mr.  Wise  de.scribed  Pendencla,  a  model 
community  of  90.000  outside  Mexico 
City,  to  illustrate  what  new  towns  can 
accomplish.  He  reported,  for  example, 
that  there  is  no  juvenile  delinquency  in 
the  area. 

Dr.  Constantinos  Doxiadis  told  the 
subcommittee  there  are  only  two  ways 
of  dealing  with  the  problems  of  urban 
growth  : 
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Either  to  add  the  needs  of  the  new  In- 
habitants to  the  old  center,  or  to  create  a 
new  center  ot  higher  order  for  them.  The 
flrst  soluUon  we  see  In  practice  and  theory 
cannot  work.  We  are  left  only  with  the  sec- 
ond one.  We  have  to  create  a  new  center  of 
similar  order  with  the  preeent  one  and  at 
a  reasonable  distance  so  that  both  can  work 
separately  but  also  complement  each  other. 

Lewis  Mumford  expressed  a  similar 
view.  The  vision  of  bright,  new  towns 
with  a  livable  environment  was  first 
stated  by  the  Englishman  Ebenezer 
Howard  in  1898.  He  believed  such  new 
towns  would  be  the  antidote  to  the  slums 
infesting  English  cities.  Shortly  after 
the  turn  of  the  century,  the  first  new 
town  was  started  on  the  outskirts  of 
London.  In  recent  years  the  British  Gov- 
ernment has  supported  a  new  towns  pro- 
gram. 

The  new  town  movement  has  had  a 
fluctuating  history  in  this  country.  In  the 
late  1920's  Radburn,  N.J..  16  miles  from 
New  York  City,  was  begun  through  pri- 
vate efforts,  but  its  development  v.as  cut 
short  by  the  depression  and  lack  of 
capital. 

In  the  1930's  the  Resettlement  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture built  three  new  towns — Greenbelt, 
Md.,  13  miles  from  Washington;  Green- 
dale.  Wis.,  7  miles  from  Milwaukee;  and 
Greenhills,  Ohio.  5  miles  from  Cincin- 
nati. However,  these  communities  had  no 
industrial  base  and  were  primarily  sub- 
urban, residential  areas  incorporating  a 
circle  of  green  open  space  to  separate 
them  from  the  surrounding  communities. 
Federal  assistance  ended  in  1952,  when 
the  Government  decided  to  sell  the 
towns. 

Last  year,  there  was  a  revival  of  Fed- 
eral interests  in  new  towns.  Title  rv  of 
the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropoli- 
tan Development  Act  authorized  a  6- 
year.  $250  million,  mortgage  insurance 
program  to  aid  developers  of  new  towns. 
And  three  agencies  have  granted  $240,000 
to  the  University  of  Minnesota  to  plan 
an  experimental  city  of  250,000  popula- 


tion to  be  located  100  miles  from  any 
existing  metropolitan  center. 

The  experience  of  half  a  century  of  ex- 
perimentation teaches  us  that  there  are 
three  vital  Ingredients  for  a  successful 
new  town:  a  large  amount  of  capital  to 
assemble  a  sizable  package  of  land,  pa- 
tient owners  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
wait  several  years  for  a  return  on  their 
investment,  while  the  overall  plan  is  car- 
ried out,  and  a  strong  economic  base  to 
provide  jobs  for  those  who  will  live  in  the 
new  community. 

At  the   present   time,   the   residential 
construction  industry  cannot  meet  these 
requirements  and  no  large  corporation 
with  sufficient  resources  is  engaged  in 
city  building.  As  Mr.  Rouse  pointed  out, 
the  American   construction  industry  is 
not  organized  to  build  new  towns.  The 
testimony  of  Leon  Weiner,  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers, substantiated  this.  He  told  the  sub- 
committee that  the  typical  homebullder 
constructs  17  houses  a  year.  Even  the  few 
large  builders  would  find  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  undertake  the  development  of 
a  new  town.  Mr.  Weiner  said  that  less 
than    1    percent    of    all    builders    con- 
structs more  than  500  homes  a  year.  Such 
builders  cannot  afford  to  wait  years  for  a 
profit.  They  need  a   prompt  return  on 
their  investment.  Further,  these  builders 
have  no  means  of  bringing  industry  into 
the  community  to  provide  jobs.  All  of  this 
imposes  a  severe  limitation  on  the  cur- 
rent new  towns  program. 

Accordingly,  more  affirmative  govern- 
mental action  must  be  taken  if  we  are  to 
have  a  new  towns  program  commen- 
surate with  the  need.  I  believe  that  the 
State  governments,  with  financial  help 
from  the  Federal  Government,  are  best 
suited  to  provide  the  leadership  for  a  new 
towns  program.  The  States  are  organized 
to  act  broadly  in  many  fields  and  coordi- 
nate the  efforts  required  to  create  a  new 
city. 

Today  21  States  have  planning  agen- 
cies. They  have  gained  considerable 
knowledge  and  experience  in  urban 
planning  and  development.  These  and 
other  State  agencies  can  exercise  the 
eminent  domain,  taxing  and  zoning 
powers  necessary  to  establish  a  new 
town.  They  can  also  bring  together  local 
builders  to  perform  the  construction 
work  and  offer  inducements  to  industry 
to  locate  in  the  new  town. 

Lack  of  funds  is  the  major  obstacle  to 
a  new  towns  program.  The  legislation  I 
have  introduced  will  supply  the.se  funds 
in  an  effective  manner.  First,  it  author- 
izes planning  assistance  to  the  States  for 
aid  in  designing  the  new  town.  The  act 
specifies  10  general  criteria  for  the  State 
plans.  These  include  suitable  site,  .sound 
economic  base,  proper  education,  health 
and  transportation  facilities  and  a 
variety  of  housing.  The  completed  plan 
is  then  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  ap- 
proval. Once  this  is  gained,  the  Secre- 
tary makes  a  loan  to  the  State  agency 
to  acquire  the  land  and  construct  the 
necessary  basic  facilities. 

These  loans  will  be  for  a  period  of  50 
years  at  2  percent  Interest.  To  reduce  the 
burden  of  the  loan  in  the  early  years, 
payment  of  interest  and  principal  are 
postponed  for  15  years,  or  until  50  per- 


cent of  the  land  has  been  transferred  to 
private  developers.  The  Secretary's  loans 
will  be  made  from  a  revolving  fund  es- 
tablished In  the  Treasury.  The  fund  will 
consist  of  moneys  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress and  loan  repayments.  The  amount 
necessary  to  undertake  this  program  will 
be  determined  after  testimony  by  appro- 
priate government  officials  and  inter- 
ested witnesses  from  the  private  sector, 
The  legislation  would  help  create  both 
satellite  towns  and  separate,  independ- 
ent urban  centers.  It  is  intended  to  chal- 
lenge the  imagination  and  initiative  of 
the  States.  It  declares  a  Federal  commit- 
ment to  excellence  in  the  design  of  urban 
environment.  Mr.  Rouse  told  the  sub- 
committee : 

The  greatest  single  need  in  America  today, 
with  respect  to  the  city  ...  Is  a  noble 
diagram  of  what  a  city  can  become: 

The  aim  of  this  legislation  is  to  pro- 
vide that  model.  It  can  point  the  way  to 
the  urban  pattern  for  America  in  the  21st 
century. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2680)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  extend  financial  assistance  to 
qualified  State  agencies  for  planning  ac- 
tivities and  land  acquLsitions  in  connec- 
tion with  the  development  of  new  com- 
munities which  will  make  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  economic  and  .social 
development  of  the  areas  in  which  they 
will  be  situated,  introduced  by  Mr,  Ribi- 
coFF.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2680 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "New  Towns  Develonment  Act 
of  1967". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 
(1\   The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 

(2)  The  term  "State  land  development 
agency"  means  any  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  or  other  governmental  entity  or  public 
corporation  or  body,  or  two  or  more  such 
entitles,  corporations,  or  bodies,  authorized 
by  State  law  to  carry  out  the  functions  for 
which  financial  assistance  is  available  under 
this  Act, 

(3)  The  term  "State"  means  any  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Colunabla,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any 
possession  of  the  tJnlted  States, 

LOAN  TO  STATE  LAND  DEVELOPMENT  AGENCIES 
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Sec.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  and 
assist  In  the  timely  acquisition  of  open  or 
predominantly  undeveloped  land  to  be  used 
In  connection  with  the  development  of  well- 
planned  coDimunltles.  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  purchase  the  securities  and  ob- 
ligations of,  or  make  loans  to,  State  land  de- 
velopment agencies  to  finance  (\)  the  ac- 
quisition of  interests  In  such  land  for  sale 
and  development  In  accordance  with  this 
Act,  and  (2)  the  construction  of  necessary 
improvements  to  such  land. 

(b)  The  authority  conferred  by  subsection 
fa)  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  limi- 
tations: 


(1)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  ex- 
tended under  this  section  unless  the  financial 
iListance  applied  for  Is  not  otherwise  avail- 
able on  reasonable  terms,  and  aU  seciu-ltlee 
ind  obligations  purchased  and  all  loans  made 
under  this  section  shall  be  of  such  sound 
value  or  so  secured  as  reasonably  to  assure 
retirement  or  repayment,  ^   „   ^ 

(21  No  securities  or  obligations  shaU  be 
Durchased,  and  no  loans  shall  be  made,  which 
have  maturity  dates  In  excess  of  fifty  years. 
subject  to  such  maximuni  maturity,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  for  the  postponement  of 
the  payment  of  Interest  and  principal  on  any 
financial  assistance  extended  to  an  appli- 
cant under  this  section  until  (A)  the  expira- 
tion of  fifteen  years  after  the  extension  of 
Buch  assistance,  or  (B)  such  time  as  50  per 
centum  of  the  land  acquired  with  such  as- 
sistance hns  been  disposed  of  for  redevel- 
opment, whichever  Is  the  earlier.  Any 
amounts  so  postponed  shall  be  payable  In 
annual  Installments  dtiring  the  remaining 
maturitv  of  such  assistance, 

,31  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  2  per 
centum  per  annum. 

(C)  The  Secretary  shall  not  extend  any 
financial  assistance  under  this  section  for 
the  acquisition  of  land  unless  he  determines 

ttiat —  „     , 

(1)  the  development  of  a  well-planned 
community  on  such  land  Is  consistent  vrtth 
a  comprehensive  plan  or  comprehensive 
planning,  meeting  criteria  established  by 
the  Secretary,  for  the  area  in  which  the 
land  is  located; 

(2)  the  land  will  be  developed  In  accord- 
ance with  a  development  plan  approved  by 
the  Secretary,  and  meeting  the  requirements 
of  section  4; 

(31  the  development  of  the  proposed  com- 
munitv  has  received  all  governmental  ap- 
provals required  by  State  or  local  law.  and 
the  public  agencies  (Federal  and  State) 
whose  cooperation  is  necessary  for  such  de- 
velopment, m  accordance  with  such  ap- 
proved plan,  have  indicated  their  Intent  to 
furnish  such  cooperations;  and 

(41  the  State  land  development  agency 
will  have  adequate  control  over  the  devel- 
opers of  the  land  acquired  to  ensure  its  de- 
velopment In  accordance  with  such  approved 
plan. 

(d)  Any  land  acquired  with  assistance 
under  this  section  shall  be  disposed  of  for 
development  in  accordance  with  a  develop- 
ment plan  approved  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  4  and  shall  not  be  sold  or  otherwise 
disposed  of  for  less  than  Its  fair  value  for 
uses  in  accordance  with  such  plan. 

le)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "Im- 
provements" has  the  same  meaning  as  In 
section  1001  (d)  of  the  National  Housing 
.4ct, 

DEVELOPMENT   PLANS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Any  State  land  development 
figencv  applying  for  assistance  under  section 
3"of  this  Act  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary. 
in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  him.  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  plan 
describing  the  land  to  be  acquired  with  such 
assistance,  the  manner  in  which  such  land 
is  to  be  developed  as  a  new  community,  and 
the  reasons  why  It  Is  believed  that  the  de- 
velopment of  such  community  will  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  the  area  In  which 
it  is  situated.  No  such  plan  shall  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  unless,  on  the  basis  of  the 
liiformatlon  set  forth  therein,  the  Secretary 
m?.kes  the  determinations  hereinafter  set 
forth. 

(1)  The  site  selected  for  the  new  com- 
munltv  Is  sound  having  regard  to  projected 
population  trends  in  the  area,  availability  of 
the  land  required,  and  relative  absence  of 
topographical  or  geological  features  which 
make  development  unduly  difficult  or  expen- 
sive. 

(2)  The  proposed  community  Is  of  a  size 
and   scope   which   will   make   a  substantial 


contribution  to  the  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  the  area  within  which  it  Is 
situated,  and  the  amount  of  land  to  be  ac- 
quired Is  adequate  for  a  community  of  such 
size  and  scope. 

(3)  The  proposed  community  wUl  contriD- 
ute  to  good  livmg  conditions  in  the  area,  will 
have  a  sound  economic  base  i  including  an 
adequate  tax  base  to  support  necessary  local 
governmenuU  services),  and  will  be  charac- 
terized by  sound  land-use  patterns 

(4)  Appropnat*  provision  is  made  for  the 
establishment  in  the  proposed  community  ol 
local  self-government  with  adequate  safe- 
guards to  assure  the  integrity  of  the  plan 
approved  for  such  community, 

(5i  The  proposed  community  will  be  de- 
veloped so  as  to  provide  all  necessary  public 
utilities  and  faciUties  (Including  those 
needed  for  education,  health,  and  transporta- 
tion) a  permanent  surrounding  belt  of  open 
land,  adequate  sites  for  industrial  and  resi- 
dential uses,  a  central  business  center,  and 
adequate  cultural  and  recreational  facilities. 

(6)  The  proposed  community  will  contain 
adequate  housing  to  meet  the  needs  of  fam- 
ilies of  varvlng  income  levels,  and  maximum 
opportunities  in  the  choice  of  housing  ac- 
commodations will  be  accorded  to  all  citizens. 

(7)  The  residents  of  the  proposed  com- 
munity will  have  ready  access  by  highway 
and  mass  transportation  facilities  to  major 
employment  and  cultural  centers  In  the  area 
In  which  the  community  will  be  situated. 

(8)  The  various  projects  and  activities  to 
be  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  proposed  community  are 
scheduled  to  be  initiated  uithln  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  and  economies  through  large- 
scale  development  and  the  use  of  new  and 
improved  materials  and  design  \^iU  be 
achieved  wherever  practicable. 

(9)  In  the  undertaking  of  the  various 
projects  and  activities  required  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  the  proposed  com- 
munltv,  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
maximum  utilization  of  programs  of  assist- 
ance under  State  and  Federal  law. 

(10)  The  cost  estimates  submitted  v.ith 
respect  to  the  various  projects  and  activities 
to  be  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  community  are  reasonable, 
having  regard  for  cost  levels  prevailing  in  the 
area,  and  "provide  a  sound  basis  for  an  evalu- 
ation of  the  amount  of  Federal  aid  which 
will  be  required  under  existing  programs  of 
assistance  In  connection  u-lth  such  develop- 
ment. 

(b)  No  development  plan  approved  under 
this  section  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  changed 
except  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe. 

REVOLVING    FUND 

Sec.  5,  There  Is  hereby  established  In  the 
Treasurv  a  revolving  fund  which  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  financial  assistance  to  State 
land  development  agencies  under  section  3. 
Such  fund  shall  consist  of  (1 )  sums  appro- 
priated thereto  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Congress,  and  (2)  collections  and  repayments 
received  on  loans  or  purchases  made  under 
such  section.  Moneys  in  the  revolving  fund 
not  needed  for  current  operations  shall  be 
invested  in  direct  obligations  of  the  United 
States  or  obligations  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States,  or  any  agency  or  Instrumen- 
tality thereof. 

ADVISORY    COMMITTEE 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a 
New  Towns  Advisory  Committee,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  which  shall 
consist  of  not  more  than  fifteen  persons  who 
have  outstanding  qualifications  in  fields  re- 
lating to  community  planning  and  develop- 
ment. Such  committee  shall  advise  the  Sec- 
retary with  respect  to  matters  arising  in  the 
administration  of  this  Act,  and  shall  per- 
form such  other  functions  as  the  Secre- 
tary mav,  from  time  to  time,  assign  to  it. 

(b)   Members  of  the  advisory  committee 


established  hereunder  shall,  while  carrying 
out  their  functions  as  members  of  such 
committee,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary  but  not 
to  exceed  $100  per  day,  including  travel  time, 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  a  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  under 
section  5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
for  persons  in  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed  Intermittently. 

general  provisions 
Sec.  7.  In  the  performance  of,  and  with 
respect  to,  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  In  him  by  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  (in  addition  to  any  authority  other- 
wise vested  in  him)  have  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  set  forth  in  section  402, 
except  subsection  (c)(2).  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1950. 


planning    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  8,  (a)  Section  701(a)(4)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  semicolon  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following;  ".  or  to  be  developed 
with  assistance  under  the  New  Towns  De- 
velopment Act  of  1967;". 

(bi  Section  701  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

■li)  In  addition  to  other  grants  author- 
ized bv  this  section,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  any  State  land 
development  agency,  as  defined  in  section 
2  (2)  of  the  New  Towns  Development  Act  of 
1967,  to  assist  such  agency  to  prepare  new 
town  development  plans  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  section  4  of  such  Act.  A  grant 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  work  and  activities 
required  in  connection  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  plans  for  which  the  grant  Is 
made," 

Sec.  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Any 
sum's  so  appropriated  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 


HOUSING  FOR  DISADVANTAGED 
PERSONS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  create  a  Moderate  Housing 
Division  in  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  This  bill  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr,  Morton],  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire],  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  'S,  2681)  to  provide  for  the 
administration  by  the  Secretary-  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  of  certain 
housing  programs  for  disadvantaged  per- 
sons through  a  new  division  within  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, introduced  by  Mr.  Brooke 
'for  himself  and  ether  Senators',  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  This  Moderate  Hous- 
ing Di\-ision  would  administer  certain 
already  established  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing  programs.  The  creation 
of  such  a  division  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
give  these  programs  the  priority  which 
they  deserve. 

The  1960  census  showed  that  70  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  lived  in 
urban  areas.  Eighty-four  percent  of  the 
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1950-60  population  Increase  in  this 
country  occurred  in  urban  areas,  making 
the  rate  of  growth  for  the  cities  3 '  2  times 
the  national  average.  By  1970,  oui-  urban 
population  of  125  million  is  expected  to 
double  to  250  million. 

The  1960  census  also  reported  that  4 
million  urban  housing  units  were  dilapi- 
dated or  deteriorating  and  without  ade- 
quate sanitary  facilities.  Three  million 
more  imits  were  in  need  of  constant  re- 
pair. And  an  additional  2  million  units 
had  serious  violations  of  housing  codes 
or  were  dangerously  overcrowded.  This 
Is  the  housing  that  was  available  for  the 
5.3  million  Americans  who  migrated  to 
the  city  between  1950  and  1960.  This  is 
the  housing  into  which  millions  more  are 
crowded  who  have  come  to  the  cities 
seeking  jobs  and  opportunities  in  this 
decade. 

The  United  States  has  long  had  the 
shame  of  the  slums  on  its  record.  But  the 
slums  of  the  1960's  are  in  many  ways 
worse  than  those  we  have  known  before. 
No  longer  is  the  slum  a  way  station  for 
a  generation  of  immigrants.  As  the  need 
for  a  good  education  has  grown  and  the 
number  of  jobs  available  to  the  unskilled 
has  declined,  the  slum  has  become  a 
trap  where  generations  repeat  the  cycle 
of  poverty. 

The  visible,  tangible  symbol  of  this 
trap  is  substandard  housing.  In  the  slum, 
a  man's  home  is  not  his  castle.  It  is  his 
prison  cell  from  which  he  escapes  at  every 
opportunity  to  roam  the  streets,  where 
his  chances  of  becoming  involved  in 
crime  and  delinquency  are  immeasure- 
ably  increased.  A  public  opinion  survey 
taken  this  past  August  found  that,  in  the 
minds  of  the  slum  residents  themselves, 
lack  of  decent  housing  is  the  single  most 
Important  reason  for  frustration  and 
despair. 

As  early  as  1937,  Congress  recognized 
that  Federal  participation  was  necessary 
if  the  Nation  was  to  solve  its  housing 
crisis.  It  authorized  the  low  rent  public 
housing  program,  under  which  public 
housing  projects  are  constructed  and  ad- 
ministered by  local  housing  authorities 
using  Federal  funds.  By  the  end  of  1966, 
2.5  million  people  were  living  in  635,879 
units  of  public  housing.  Recently,  the 
public  housing  program  has  benefited 
from  the  application  of  the  so-called 
turnkey  construction  procedure.  And  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment has  begun  to  encourage  the 
use  of  rehabilitated  structures  for  public 
housing,  cutting  costs  and  preventing 
displacement. 

Public  housing,  however,  is  clearly  not 
the  only  answer  to  the  Nation's  urban 
housing  crisis.  Another  approach  to  the 
problem  is  Federal  credit  insurance.  In 
1961,  Congress  authorized  the  221  (dH3 » . 
below  market  interest  rate  program,  for 
construction  of  low  and  moderate  in- 
come rental  housing.  This  program  en- 
courages nonprofit  sponsors  to  receive 
mortgages  on  new  or  rehabilitated  hous- 
ing projects  from  banks  which  are  fully 
guaranteed  by  the  Government.  Section 
221(h>  of  the  National  Housing  Act  pro- 
vides a  similar  program  for  home  owner- 
ship 

In  1965.  Congress  took  a  significant 
step  forward  with  passage  of  the  rent 
supplement  program.  Under   this  pro- 


gram, 221'd>(3)  housing  Is  rented  to 
tenants  at  a  cost  no  greater  than  25  per- 
cent of  their  income,  with  the  Govern- 
ment supplementing  the  difference  be- 
tween that  amount  and  the  actual  rent 
costs. 

Still  another  approach  is  that  of  the 
section  202  program  which  provides  di- 
rect loans  to  nonprofit  sponsors  for  the 
construction  of  housing  for  the  elderly. 

Congress  has  endorsed  and  funded  nu- 
merous programs  for  the  construction  of 
low  and  moderate  income  housing.  But 
where  is  the  housing?  In  1962,  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Commissioner  testified  that 
he  expected  60,000  units  to  be  built  under 
the  221(d>  (3»  below  market  interest  rate 
program  each  year.  The  total  of  con- 
struction starts  in  5  years  is  only  70,062, 
or  a  little  over  the  anticipated  number  of 
units  to  be  built  in  1  year.  Loans  to  con- 
struct housing  for  the  elderly  have  not 
equaled  the  amount  appropriated  for 
this  program,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
appropriations  were  nearly  $100  million 
lower  than  the  amount  authorized. 

The  FHA  was  created  in  1934.  It  has 
insured  over  $112  billion  in  mortgages 
and  loans.  Under  its  programs,  8!i  mil- 
lion Americans  have  become  homeown- 
ers, and  1.2  million  rental  apartment 
units  have  been  built.  FHA  has  "paid 
back"  its  original  appropriation  and  has 
become  self-supporting.  Its  reserves  now 
total  over  $1  billion.  FHA  was  created  for 
the  purpose  of  insuring  conventional 
mortgages.  The  main  criterion  for  such 
programs  is  economic  soundness. 

But  in  1961  and  1965,  the  Congress 
placed  under  its  administration  the  221 
programs,  and  rent  supplements,  which 
are  far  from  being  conventional  pro- 
grams. These  programs  are  basically  so- 
cial, rather  than  economic,  in  purpose. 
They  are  designed  to  help  the  ghetto 
residents  take  their  rightful  place  in 
American  society. 

There  is  a  risk  involved  in  building  In 
the  ghettos.  But  it  is  in  the  ghettos  that 
housing  is  most  desperately  needed.  Rent 
supplements  and  the  221  programs  are 
not  giveaway  programs.  They  are  sound- 
ly conceived,  and  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  with  better  housing  will  come 
greater  hope  for  the  future,  more  jobs, 
and  more  incentive  to  build  a  better  life. 
But  these  programs  require  the  admin- 
istering agency  to  work  not  with  busi- 
ness developers  and  speculators  but  with 
nonprofit  sponsors  such  as  churches, 
fraternal  organizations,  and  civic  action 
groups.  These  people  have  had  no  experi- 
ence in  building  housing  units  and  in 
dealing  with  Federal  bureaucracies.  They 
must  have  help  and  constant  supervision 
if  these  programs  are  to  be  successfully 
administered. 

Under  the  present  system,  administra- 
tion of  the  low-  and  moderate-income 
programs  by  FHA  has  in  many  cases  been 
characterized  by  endless  delay  and  red- 
tape.  There  has  even  been  evidence  of  an 
unwillingness  to  undertake  projects  In 
the  ghettos  because  of  the  risk  involved. 
Unreasonable  requirements  for  bonding 
and  for  assumption  of  financial  responsi- 
bility have  been  Imposed  on  contractors 
and  sponsors.  Philosophically,  the  FHA 
is  not  oriented  to  administer  the  type  of 
program  conceived  and  authorized  by 
Congress  for  low-  and  moderate-income 


housing  cor;struction.  As  a  result,  those 
who  would  take  the  initiative  in  con- 
structing this  type  of  housing  have  come 
to  regard  it  as  a  waste  of  time  to  go  to 
FHA  with  their  plans.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  no  wonder  that  non- 
profit sponsors  have  become  discouraged 
and  the  record  of  accomplishment  is 
meager. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
separation  of  the  socially  oriented  low- 
and  moderate-income  programs  from  the 
conventional  Federal  insurance  programs 
will  benefit  both  types  of  programs.  FHA 
will  be  free  to  administer  its  program  in 
the  conventional  and  highly  successful 
manner  which  it  has  pursued  in  the  past 
But  the  Moderate  Housing  Division, 
which  I  propose,  would  operate  with  only 
one  goal  in  mind — that  of  helping  the 
people  who  live  in  these  disadvantaged 
areas  to  construct  housing  to  meet  the 
desperate  needs  of  slum  residents.  The 
Moderate  Housing  DivLsion  would  make 
special  efforts  to  expedite  proces.=ing,  so 
that  the  time  between  application  and 
construction  would  be  as  short  as  pos- 
sible. It  would  cut  redtape,  and  design 
its  administrative  policies  with  the  in- 
terests of  nonprofit  sponsors  in  mind. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  crucial  time  for 
our  Nation's  housing  programs.  The 
American  people  are  now  aware  of  the 
dire  need  for  decent  housing  in  im- 
poverished areas.  Civic  groups  and  or- 
ganizations all  over  the  country  stand 
ready  to  participate  in  Federal  housing 
programs  if  they  could  be  assured  that 
the  opportunities  are  available,  and  that 
an  agency  stands  ready  to  give  them 
full  cooperation  and  assistance.  The  life 
insurance  industry'  alone  has  pledged  $1 
billion  to  help  rehabilitate  the  slums. 
Just  last  week  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  reported 
out  a  landmark  bill,  providing  home- 
ownership  at  subsidized  interest  rates. 

New  Interests,  new-  techniques,  and 
new  programs  are  constantly  being  de- 
vised. I  believe  that  only  by  establishing 
a  Moderate  Housing  Division  in  HUD 
can  we  take  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nities they  represent.  Only  with  a  Mod- 
erate Housing  Division  can  we  achieve 
the  goal  announced  by  Congress  in  the 
housing  legislation  of  1949:  "a  decent 
home  and  suitable  environment  for  every 
American  family." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  introducing  his  legis- 
lation. I  am  very  honored  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Brooke  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  about  time  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  made  it 
clear  to  the  FHA  and  the  administration 
that  It  insists  on  a  beginning  to  a  solu- 
tion of  the  grievous  housing  slum  prob- 
lem that  exist  in  this  country. 

The  greatest  failure  and  the  most  con- 
spicuous failure — certainly  the  most  vis- 
ible failure  that  we  have  in  this  Na- 
tion— Is  the  problem  of  disgraceful  sliuns 
In  our  very  affluent  country. 

There  is  no  reason  or  excuse  for  the 
existence  of  these  slimis.  We  simply  have 
not  concentrated  the  resources  of  our 
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Goverrunent  In  terms  of  intelligence, 
competence,  and  economic  power  toward 
jjie  solution  of  this  problem. 

I  tWnk  that  what  the  Senator  from 
liassachusetts  has  done  this  morning  in 
introducing  his  legislation  to  make  it 
clear  that  there  will  be  a  moderate  hous- 
ing unit  in  HUD  with  the  clear  and  ex- 
plicit responsibility  for  solving  this 
problem  is  a  great  contribution  and  one 
in  which  I  am  proud  to  play  a  small  part. 

Mr.  BROOKE,  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his  re- 
marks and  for  the  Interest  he  has  dis- 
played.       ^^^^^^_^^ 

NATIONAL  PARKINSON  WEEK 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Ml-.  President,  Parkin- 
son's disease  is  the  third  most  crippling 
disease  in  the  United  States.  Striking  In 
the  middle  years  of  life — the  years  of 
greatest  productivity  and  greatest  re- 
sponsibility—it brings  tragedy  and  eco- 
nomic hardship  to  many  families. 

The  National  Parkinson  Foundation  is 
devoted  to  research  into  the  cause  of 
Parkinson's  disease  and  rehabilitation  of 
Its  victims.  During  the  past  decade  the 
development  of  new  and  better  tech- 
niques has  been  directed  toward  more 
efBcient  management  of  the  disease. 

In  1965,  Congress  authorized  and  di- 
rected the  President  to  proclaim  the  week 
beginning  October  25  as  National  Parkin- 
son Week.  At  the  request  of  the  founda- 
tion, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  joint  resolution  amending  that 
law  and  authorizing  the  designation  of 
National  Parkinson  Week  in  February  of 
each  year.  ^  .  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  122)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
week  beginning  February  8,  1968,  as  Na- 
tional Parkinson  Week.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Javits.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


WITHDRAWAL  OF  COSPONSOR 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke],  who  was 
mistakenly  informed  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  J.^vitsI 
wished  to  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
joint  resolution  cS.J.  Res.  120)  to  create 
a  Special  Commission  on  Trade  and 
Tariffs  to  Investigate  trading  policies,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  previous 
order  for  his  addition  as  a  cosponsor 
be  vacated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  MORSE  AND 
KENNEDY  BILLS  TO  RESTRICT 
RADIO  AND  TV  ADVERTISING  OF 
ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES  AND 
CIGARETTES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr,  President,  I 
speak  today  in  support  of  two  bills 
which.  If  passed,  would  contribute  im- 
measurably to  the  health  and  well-being 
of  our  people,  particularly  our  youth. 

I  refer  to  S.  2202  and  S.  2395.  the  very 


thoughtful  legislative  measures  intro- 
duced, respectively,  one  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr, 
Morse],  and  the  other  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr, 
Kennedy]  to  prohibit  television  and  ra- 
dio advertising  between  certain  hours. 
Senator  Morse's  bill  relates  to  alcoholic 
beverages,  and  Senator  Kennedys  bill 
relates  to  cigarettes.  These  would  be  the 
hours  of  afternoon  and  early  evening 
when  children,  who  are  likely  to  be  influ- 
enced by  such  advertising,  would  be 
watching  television  or  listening  to  the 
radio  in  greatest  numbers. 

Children  are  growing  up  today  in  a 
nation  where  an  estimated  two  out  of 
three  adults  drink  alcoholic  beverages  of 
some  kind,  and  where  about  42  percent  of 
the  adult  population  smokes  cigarettes. 
Our  youth  are  dally  exposed  to  the 
temptations  posed  by  the  popularity  and 
pervasiveness  of  these  two  habits.  The 
step  proposed  by  these  two  pieces  of 
legislation  is  a  necessary  one.  and  war- 
rants our  immediate  and  devoted  con- 
sideration. 

The  problems  of  alcoholism  have  not 
received  of  late  the  publicity  that  smok- 
ing has.  The  problem  exists,  nonetheless, 
and  has  existed  for  a  long  time.  One  in 
every  three  arrests  in  this  country  is  for 
drunkenr.ess— so  reports  the  President's 
Crime  Commission.  If  arrests  for  crimes 
related  to,  or  derived  from,  drunkenness 
were  added  to  the  total,  the  proportion 
would  be  even  higher.  Alcohol  plays  a 
major  role  In  deaths  on  the  highways. 
Howard  Pyle,  director  of  the  National 
Safety  Council,  has  estimated  that  per- 
haps one-half  of  those  involved  .n  fatal 
automobile  accidents  are  under  the  in- 
fluence of  alcohol.  The  New  York  Times 
reported  last  year  that  In  a  9-year  pe- 
riod in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  61  percent  of 
all  drivers  and  pedestrians  killed  in  ac- 
cidents were  intoxicated,  with  blood  al- 
cohol levels  of  0.15  or  higher. 

There  are  over  5  million  identified 
alcoholics  in  this  country,  with  probably 
several  million  more  who  are  not  iden- 
tified. Alcoholism  is  the  fourth  largest 
health  problem  in  the  Nation  and  the 
number  one  single  criminal  problem,  If 
the  figures  I  quoted  earlier  are  any  indi- 
cation. Many  programs  and  approaches 
have  been  attempted  in  an  effort  to 
make  some  Inroads  Into  this  tragedy. 
It  has  been  proved  time  and  again  that 
it  is  a  most  difficult  task  to  get  confirmed 
drinkers  to  stop  drinking.  I  believe  v,-e 
should  make  a  more  serious  effort  than 
we  have  made  in  the  past  to  keep  our 
children  from  beginning  to  drink.  At 
the  very  least,  we  should  cease  encourag- 
ing them  to  drink,  as  present  adver- 
tising is  designed  to  do.  My  friend  and 
distinguished  colleague  from  Oregon, 
Senator  Morse,  has  taken  an  Impor- 
tant first  step  with  the  Introduction  of 
S.  2202,  and  I  am  pleased  to  stand  today 
In  support  of  his  efforts. 

Studies  on  high  school  drinking  pro- 
vide us  with  some  striking  findings.  For 
Instance:  First,  the  typical  American 
teenager  is  a  user  of  alcohol  beverages, 
with  some  regional  variations;  second, 
from  the  age  14  through  18,  the  per- 
centage of  users  increases  steadily; 
third,  laws  relating  to  teenage  drinking 


have  little  relation  to  drinking  practices; 
and.  fourth.  If  an  individual  is  ever  going 
to  drink,  he  will  very  likely  have  begun 
prior  to   graduation   from  high  school. 
The   question   of   why   a   young   person 
starts  to  drink  Is  a  verj-  complex  one  to 
answer  and  not  the  subject  of  my  re- 
marks  here    today.    But    certainly    one 
reason  Is  that  adults  do  It,  and  It  Is  an 
accepted  mode  of  behavior  In  our  so- 
ciety. One  factor  that  contributes  to  this 
mood  of   acceptability   can  be  seen  in 
television  commercials  for  beer  and  wine. 
I   realize   that  voluiitary   advertising 
codes  generally  ban  television  commer- 
cials for  so-called  hard  liquor.  However, 
television  advertising  for  wine  and  par- 
ticularly  beer   has   Increased   markedly 
in  recent  years.  The  typical  television 
commercial  for  a  beer  product  depicts 
healthy,  attractive  people  of  both  sexes, 
with  the  emphasis  on  the  enjoyable  as- 
pects of  drinking,  and  never  a  reference 
to  the  many  dangers  that  can  result.  Our 
young  people  should  not  be  subjected  to 
this  misleading  message,  and  therefore 
I  support  Senator  Morse's  effort  to  ob- 
tain a  ban  on  alcoholic  beverage  adver- 
tising during  hours  when  children  are 
likely  to  be  watching  television. 

Just  as  Senator  Morse  has  detected 
and  pointed  out  to  us  the  anomaly  of 
alcoholic  beverage  advertising  directed 
at  those  under  21  years  of  age,  the  very 
able  and  perceptive  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  has  brought  to 
licht  the  Impropriety  of  cigarette  ad- 
vertising directed  toward  the  same 
audience. 

The  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, S.  2395.  would  give  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  the  power  to  regu- 
late cigarette  advertising  in  three  ways: 
First,    determine    the    times    at    which 
cigarette  advertising  might  appear;  sec- 
ond, determine  the  kinds  of  programs 
on  which  such  advertising  might  ap- 
pear; and,  third,  set  an  overall  volume 
of  cigarette  advertising.  The  National 
PTA    has    recently    recommended    this 
kind  of  approach  as  part  of   a  major 
project  it  is  conducting  to  discourage 
children  from  starting   to  smoke  ciga- 
rettes.   They    urged    manufacturers    of 
cigarettes  to  enter  into   an  agreement 
to  refrain  from  advertising  cigarettes  in 
the  process  of  being  smoked  and  to  re- 
frain   from    advertising    cigarettes    on 
television  before  9  p.m.  local  time. 

Among  the  diverse  temptations  that 
beset  our  children  in  this  era  of  affluence, 
cigarette  smoking  looms  as  one  of  the 
most  menacing.  It  is  rapidly  increasing 
among  all  youth.  Young  people— non- 
smokers  as  well  as  smokers— should  be 
warned  about  the  health  hazards  inher- 
ent in  the  smoking  habit.  They  should 
be  given  facts  and  figures  on  the  increas- 
ing frequency  of  chronic  bronchitis, 
emphysema,  and  terminal  lung  cancer 
in  adult  cigarette  smokers.  Instead,  too 
often  they  are  given  commercials  de- 
pleting happy,  healthy,  cheerful,  beau- 
tiful people  smoking  cigarettes  and  hav- 
ing the  time  of  their  lives,  with  never 
a  hint  that  health  dangers  are  even 
involved. 

The  facts  about  the  dangers  of  ciga- 
rette smoking  have  been  known  to  us  for 
some  time  now.  The  most  recent  PiiW*" 
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Health  Service  report  on  the  health  con- 
sequences of  smoking  supplies  us  with 
some  alarming  statistics.  The  report 
states  that  cigarette  smoking  is  respon- 
sible for  11  million  cases  of  chronic  ill- 
ness in  the  United  States.  It  is  also  re- 
sponsible for  77  million  days  lost  from 
work  and  306  million  days  of  restricted 
activity  each  year.  Smoking  claims  a  life 
every  105  seconds  in  our  country.  The 
Public  Health  Service  report  indicts 
cigarette  smoking  as  the  "principal" 
cause  of  lung  cancer  and  the  "most  im- 
portant cause"  of  death  and  disability 
from  chronic  bronchitis.  The  report  also 
links  smoking  with  a  number  of  other 
diseases  including  heart  disease,  ulcers, 
and  emphysema. 

The  new  report  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  confirmed  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  Surgeon  General's  Ad- 
visory Committee  In  1964.  The  question 
is  no  longer,  "Does  cigarette  smoking 
cause  disease?"  but.  rather  "How  much 
mortality  and  excess  disability  are  asso- 
ciated with  .smoking?"  or  "How  much  of 
this  early  mortality  and  excess  disability 
would  not  have  occurred  if  people  had 
not  taken  up  cigarette  smoking?"  or. 
perhaps.  "How  much  of  the  danger  could 
be  averted  by  the  cessation  or  reduction 
of  cigarette  smoking?"  The  experts  who 
participated  in  the  first  World  Confer- 
ence on  Smoking  and  Health  held  re- 
cently in  New  York  City  did  not  spend 
any  time  debating  whether  smoking 
causes  disease.  They  all  accepted  it  as  a 
matter  of  fact  and  spent  their  time  dis- 
cussing ways  to  get  people  to  stop  smok- 
ing or  to  keep  them  from  starting  to 
smoke. 

At  present  there  are  about  70  million 
cigarette  smokers  in  this  country.  21 
million  of  whom  are  under  the  age  of  21. 
As  a  result  of  the  1964  Surgeon  General's 
report  many  people  have  quit  smoking. 
This  number  is  more  than  counteracted, 
however,  by  the  estimated  4.500  young 
persons  who  begin  smoking  every  day. 
By  the  age  of  18,  about  half  of  our  Na- 
tion's teenagers  are  habitual  smokers 
of  cigarettes.  A  study  of  teenage  atti- 
tudes on  smoking  conducted  by  Dr.  Eva 
J.  Salber  of  the  Harvard  University 
School  of  Public  Health  suggests  that 
attitudes  about  smoking  are  established 
before  the  midteens.  Questionnaires 
filled  out  for  Dr.  Salber  indicate  that,  by 
the  age  of  15,  young  people  who  smoke 
cigarettes  are  likely  to  continue;  those 
who  have  discontinued  smoking  are 
likely  to  resume:  and  nonsmokers  have 
decided  whether  they  are  going  to  start 
smoking.  As  a  result  of  these  and  other 
findings.  Dr.  Salber  has  stated  the  opin- 
ion that  education  about  the  effects  of 
smoking  probably  should  begin  in  about 
the  fifth  or  sixth  gi-ade.  I  can  only  agree 
with  her. 

To  keep  our  children  from  starting  to 
smoke,  we  can  do  at  least  two  things.  We 
can  educate  them  in  the  facts  of  the 
dangers  from  the  habit;  I  am  sure  this 
can  be  done  most  graphically  and  con- 
vincingly. We  can  also  limit  the  deple- 
tion of  the  habit  as  attractive  and  de- 
sirable, which  is  what  television  commer- 
cials do  most  effectively.  In  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society  film.  "A  Time  of  De- 
cision." a  voice  of  a  youth  who  had  quit 
smoking  tells  how  he  was  lured  back  to 


the  habit  by  advertisements.  He  says 
"the  pretty  girls  and  handsome  men" 
got  to  him,  and  he  wanted  to  smoke  "like 
those  beautiful  people." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  this  outrageous  de- 
ception that  S.  2395  seeks  to  stop,  and 
I  support  the  determined  efforts  of  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  to  make  progress  toward 
that  end. 


PRICE  INFLATION  AND  COALITION 
BARGAINING 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  again  yes- 
terday, the  administration  called  on  Con- 
gress to  take  up  and  pass  the  10-percent 
surcharge  tax  increase  proposal,  em- 
phasizing that  it  was  desperately  needed 
to  dampen  inflationary  pressures. 

Rather  than  penalizing  the  consumer 
again  for  its  own  mismanagement,  this 
administration  should  direct  itself  to  the 
major  source  of  price  inflation,  namely 
unrealistic  wage  contract  increases  in 
excess  of  productivity  increases. 

The  events  this  last  weekend  in  Great 
Britain,  which  forced  that  nation  to  de- 
valuate the  pound.  Is  a  tragic  example 
of  how  years  and  years  of  demands  for 
wage  Increases  that  exceed  increases  in 
productivity  can  bring  a  nation  to  the 
point  of  national  bankruptcy. 


THE  COPPER  STRIKE 

Mr.  FAIWIN.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 15  the  nationwide  copper  strike 
entered  its  fifth  month.  On  the  same  day, 
supported  by  three  of  my  colleagues,  I 
introduced  a  bill  which  is  designed  to 
give  union  members  a  voice  in  determin- 
ing whether  to  remain  on  strike. 

We  had  particularly  in  mind  the  tragic 
situation  faced  by  the  men  who  are  un- 
employed and  the  hardships  and  suffer- 
ing which  have  resulted.  This  dispute 
has  cost  my  State  and  the  other  States 
which  produce  and  fabricate  copper 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  About 
40.000  workers  are  unemployed,  10,000 
of  them  in  the  State  of  Arizona  alone. 
In  4  months  the  average  Arizona  copper 
worker  has  lost  more  than  S3. 000  in 
wages.  Many  years  will  be  required  to 
make  up  this  loss,  even  if  the  final  set- 
tlement is  close  to  the  original  hiph  de- 
mands of  the  unions. 

The  bill,  S.  2667.  provides  a  mechanism 
whereby  workers  on  strike  may  ballot  on 
its  continuance  after  they  have  been 
out  30  days.  Obviously,  the  measure  I 
put  forward  the  other  day,  in  which 
Senators  Bennett,  Murphy,  and  Thur- 
mond joined,  was  designed,  in  part,  to 
call  attention  to  the  copper  strike  and 
the  devastation  in  its  wake. 

I  emphasized  in  my  statement  about 
our  bill  that  I  regarded  the  average 
workers  and  their  families  as  the  for- 
gotten men  and  women  In  labor  disputes. 
I  also  said  I  felt  that  if  the  copper 
workers  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
ballot  on  retui'ning  to  their  jobs,  they 
would  vote  to  do  so  by  sizable  margins. 
After  going  carefully  into  the  origin 
of  the  strike  and  the  issues  involved,  I 
have  become  firmly  convmced  that  the 
workers  in  the  copper  industry  are  being 
shamelessly  and  apparently  illegally  ex- 
ploited by  powerful  labor  leaders  for  the 
latter's  own  selfish  interest.   The  labor 


chieftains,  including  Walter  Reuther, 
head  of  the  United  Automobile  Workers 
of  America,  and  I.  W.  Abel,  president  of 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  are 
using  the  copper  workers  as  guinea  pigs 
in  a  carefully  calculated  program  de- 
signed to  result  in  control  by  the  big 
unions  over  the  entire  economy. 

With  a  long  history  of  labor  contro- 
versy in  the  copper  industrj',  many  per- 
sons may  think  this  simply  is  a  continu- 
ance of  the  disputes  and  differences 
which  have  plagued  both  management 
and  workers  in  the  past.  But  this  strike  is 
different  while  a  considerable  part  of 
the  controversy  relatts  to  wages  and 
other  conditions  of  employment,  there  is 
a  new  factor. 

This  new  factor  is  coalition  or  coordi- 
nated bargaining,  which  I  regard  as 
clearly  illegal.  Twenty-six  unions  have 
banded  together  to  present  demands  to 
the  copper  producers.  All  have  bargain- 
ing rights  within  the  big  four  copper 
producers.  These  are  the  Kennecott  Cop- 
per Corp.,  the  American  Smelting  &  Re- 
fining Co.,  the  Anaconda  Co.,  and  the 
Phelps-Dodge  Corp.  The  unions  also  have 
bargaining  rights  with  some  smaller  cop- 
per producers. 

The  unions  are  led  by  the  powerful 
United  Steelworkers  of  America,  which 
in  July  of  this  year  absorbed  the  Mine, 
Metal  &  Smelter  Workers  of  America, 
even  though  the  latter  had  more  mem- 
bers working  in  copper  than  the  steel- 
workers union.  The  merger  definitely 
gave  the  steelworkers  union  preponder- 
ant influence  over  the  metals  workers 
in  the  United  States,  and  it  seems  that 
officials  of  the  steelworkers  union  are 
dictating  strike  policy. 

Coalition  bargaining  is  the  brainchild 
of  the  Industrial  Union  Department  of 
the  AFL-CIO,  which  is  headed  by  Mr. 
Reuther,  and  it  began  on  a  modest  sca'.e 
in  1961.  In  1965,  the  collective  bargain- 
ing services  section  of  the  lUD  was 
formed  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the 
various  industry  committees  which  had 
been  established  to  gather  and  explore 
the  feasibility  of  coalition  bargaining. 
Today,  there  are  over  100  of  these  com- 
mittees— all  intent  upon  one  thing — to 
give  organized  labor  the  po-ver  it  has  in 
automobiles,  steel,  in  coal,  and  in  trans- 
portation over  almost  every  other  major 
company  or  industry.  The  bargaining 
services  section  issued  a  lengthy  report 
to  the  lUD  in  1965,  in  which,  among 
other  things,  coalition  or  coordinated 
bargaining  was  defined,  as  follows; 

In  coordinated  bargaining,  several  locals 
whose  contracts  expire  over  a  short  period 
of  time  b.md  together  and  jointly  prepare  a 
list  of  major  economic  demands  which  each 
presents  to  the  company.  As  local  negotia- 
tions progress,  additional  meetings  are  held 
to  discuss  strategy  and  agree  on  a  minimum 
package  which  will  be  acceptable.  When  one 
local  has  secured  this  minimum  pattern.  It 
does  not  accept  It  until  all  locals  have  se- 
cured a  similar  offer  from  the  company. 

In  some  of  the  coordinated  bargaining 
committees  a  steering  committee  made  up 
of  representatives  of  the  coordinated  locals 
Is  established  to  participate  in  all  local  ne- 
gotiations .  .  .  the  ultimate  goal  of  coordi- 
nated bargaining  is  to  force  companies  to  ne- 
gotiate major  economic  items  on  a  national 
level.   (Emphasis  supplied.) 

Or,  to  state  it  another  way,  the  com- 
bined  power  of  a   group  of   imions  is 
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brought  to  bear  against  a  company,  or 
an  industry.  As  is  the  case  in  copper,  such 
a  coalition  forces  the  company  or  indus- 
trj-  to  shut  down.  The  knowledge  that  the 
stoppage  will  continue  untU  all  the 
unions  are  satisfied  brings  great  pressure 
on  management  to  settle  on  the  best 
terms  possible. 

Through  coahtion  bargainmg  the  na- 
tional planners  for  the  AFL-CIO  seek  the 
bargaining  advantages  throughout  all 
industry  that  industrywide  bargaming 
gives  the  giant  unions  at  present. 

A  big  union  has  all  the  best  of  it  in 
industrywide  bargaining.  The  recent  ne- 
gotiations between  the  United  Automo- 
bile Workers  and  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
furnish  a  prime  example.  The  union  was 
able  to  close  Ford  while  its  principal 
competitors  continued  to  make  and  sell 
automobiles.  The  company  got  out  of  the 
squeeze  only  by  accepting  an  infiationarj' 
settlement  which  will  lead  to  other  infia- 
tionarv  settlements.  As  experience  has 
shown,  a  strike  in  a  major  industiy  where 
industrywide  bargaining  prevails  fre- 
quently threatens  to  paralyze  much  of 
our  economy.  Where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  forced  to  intervene,  as  is  fre- 
quentlv  the  case,  the  settlement  is  favor- 
able to  organized  labor.  The  unions  have 
more  poUtical  power  than  industry,  a  lot 
more,  something  no  occupant  of  the 
White  House  is  likely  to  forget. 

Now,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the 
union  planners  have  come  up  with  a  pro- 
gram which  puts  a  big  and  potent  club 
in  union  hands  every  time  and  every- 
where union  spokesmen  sit  down  to  bar- 
gain with  management.  Let  us  take  a 
look  at  the  copper  strike  and  see  how- 
it  fits  into  this  ambitious  program  for 
control  over  the  economy. 

Apparently,  companywide  bargaining 
is  the  immediate  objective  of  the  union 
leaders.  Joseph  H.  Molony.  a  vice  presi- 
of  the  Steelworkers  Union,  was  quoted 
in  the  November  16  issue  of  the  magazine 
Iron  Age,  as  saying: 

We  continue  to  seek  company-wide  bar- 
gaining and  uniform  expiration  (of  contract) 
dates. 


To  accomplish  these  objectives,  in  the 
copper  industry,  it  was  necessary  to  bring 
about  a  situation  where  almost  the  en- 
ure industry  is  shut  down  and.  today.  90 
percent  of  the  copper  mining  industry  is 
idle.  The  strategy  of  the  union  leaders 
seemed  to  be  to  bring  about  a  scarcity  of 
the  metal,  a  prime  material  and  exceed- 
ingly important  in  defense  industries. 
Their  the  Government  would  have  to 
step  in.  That  the  copper  supply  has  held 
out  extraordinarily  well  has  not  changed 
the  basic  strategy. 

Each  side  in  a  labor  dispute,  such  as 
the  copper  dispute,  arrives  at  different 
estimates  as  to  demands  since  different 
assumptions  are  used.  Well-informed 
men  have  told  me  that  they  doubted  that 
the  unions,  using  their  own  assumptions, 
could  arrive  at  a  cost  of  less  than  S2  an 
hour.  It  seems  significant  that  the  unions 
have  never  publicly  announced  what 
their  proposals  would  entail  in  dollars 
and  cents. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  the  union 
officials  have  really  tried,  thus  far,  to 
bargain  in  good  faith.  The  test  of  coali- 
tion bargaining  in  copper  envisioned  a 
long  strike,  which  would  result  In  a  short- 


age of  copper.  This  situation  would  force 
the  Federal  Government  to  intervene.  As 
time  has  gone  by,  most  of  the  many  sepa- 
rate union  contracts  have  expired.  Con- 
sequently, the  contracts  which  will  be 
made  for  the  future  can  be  arranged  to 
expire  simultaneously,  and  this  will  give 
the  unions  more  leverage  now  and  in 
other  tests  of  strength  yet  to  come. 

But,  even  if  copper  is  in  greater  sup- 
ply than  the  union  leaders  counted  upon, 
the  heads  of  the  major  unions  still  have 
other  avenues  open  to  them.  Their  in- 
fiuence  with  the  Federal  Government  is 
very  areat.  If  the  strike  seems  about  to 
collapse,  they  are  likely  to  go  to  the  very 
highest  level  for  succor. 

Prior  to  the  copper  strike  this  year,  the 
other  major  test  of  coalition  bargaining 
came  in  1966  during  wage  negotiations 
between  the  unions  and  General  Electric. 
The  most  powerful  imion  at  GE  was  the 
International  Union  of  Electrical  Work- 
ers— rUE — which  represented  about  70  of 
the  150  bargaining  units  at  the  company. 
But  the  80  remaining  units  bargaining 
were  represented  by  well  over  50  unions. 
A  good  part  of  the  lUE  bargaining  with 
GE  was  on  a  national  level  but  most  of 
the  bargaining  for  the  other  unions  had 
been  on  a  plant-by-plant,  unit-by-unit 
basis.  This,  incidentally,  was  the  proce- 
dure contemplated  by  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act  and  is  stUl  regarded 
by  many  as  the  national  labor  policy. 

The  unions  set  up  a  committee  to 
represent  them  all.  This  steering  group 
asked  GE  to  negotiate  with  it  on  a  na- 
tional basis.  GE  balked  and  the  unions 
apparently  abandoned  the  attempt  to 
force  coalition  bargaining.  But  on  May  4, 
1966,  after  the  lUE  asked  a  meeting,  ap- 
parently to  bargam  for  itself  alone,  rep- 
resentatives from  seven  other  unions 
showed  up. 

GE  balked  again  and.  subsequently, 
both  parties  filed  charges  of  refusal  to 
bargain  in  good  faith  with  the  NLRB. 
The  legality  of  coalition  bargaining— 
the  fundamental  issue— remairis  to  be 
settled.  However,  the  unions  did  win  a 
partial  victory.  Since  GE  is  a  primary 
supplier  of  defense  items,  the  Govern- 
ment moved  in  to  help  settle  the  dispute. 
The  terms  of  the  settlement  were  favor- 
able to  the  unions,  more  favorable  than 
coifld  have  been  accomplished  without 
coalition  bargaining. 

As  I  see  it,  the  long  and  complex  his- 
toid of  collective  bargaining  shows  that 
GE  was  well  within  its  rights  in  refusing 
to   take   part    in    coaUtion   bargainmg. 
Plainlv,  the  union  officials  involved  were 
trying"  to  change  the  existing  bargaining 
unit  structure,  one  that  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  NLRB.  By  withholding  a 
settlement   agreement   until   all   unions 
involved  are  satisfied,  the  coalition  al- 
ters   the    unit-by-unit    structure    to    a 
plantwide,    companywide.    or    industry- 
wide bargaining  structure,  depending  on 
the    scope    of    the    negotiations.    The 
NLRB.  has,  in  fact,  ruled  in  the  past 
that  when  management  and  the  desig- 
nated representatives  of  an  appropriate 
bargaining  imit  as  determined  by  the 
Board  reach  agreement  for  that  tmit.  It 
is  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  the  union 
to  continue  a  strike  pending  satisfaction 
of  the  demands  of  other  unions  simul- 
taneously bargaining  with  the  same  em- 


ployer. It  seems  apparent  that  Illegal 
imion  coercion  is  being  used  In  the  cop- 
per strike. 

Yet.  to  date,  the  NLRB  has  dodged 
the  ftmdamental  issues  involved.  It  has 
deliberately  binded  itself  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  demands  presented  by 
a  coaUtion  of  unions.  The  Board  had 
held  employers  who  balked  at  having 
representatives  from  several  unions 
present  at  negotiations,  which  tradition- 
ally had  been  carried  on  with  one 
union,  guilty  of  refusing  to  bargain  In 
good  faith.  The  Board  has  refused  to 
look  behind  a  very  thin  screen  to  find 
out  what  was  really  happening.  The 
NLRB  has  deliberately  blinded  Itself  and 
then  has  cried  out  that  it  saw  nothing 
wrong. 

I  have  mentioned  the  soaring  ambi- 
tions of  the  labor  leaders  which  are  em- 
bodied in  coalition  bargaining.  On  this 
point  let  us  listen  to  Walter  Reuther. 
head  of  the  UAW.  victorious  In  the  Ford 
strike.  Mr.  Reuther,  a  highly  articulate 
and  able  man.  also  is  head  of  the  lUD. 
which  thought  up  coalition  bargaining 
in  the  first  place.  In  an  address  In  1965. 
Mr.  Reuther  was  quoted  as  follows: 

We  propose  to  estabUsh  Industry-wide  con- 
ferences to  work  toward  uniform  bargaining 
policies  developed  by  all  the  unlona  in  an  In- 
dustry. 

One  of  the  best  informed  men  on  coali- 
tion bargaining  in  this  country  is  Guy 
Farmer,   former  head  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 
Clearly — 


He  said  in  his  work,  "Collective  Bar- 
gaining in  Transition" — 
if  the  unions  can  obliterate  legal  bargaining 
vmlts  by  the  simple  device  of  establishing  a 
coalition  negotiating  team  and  bargaining 
from  unit  to  unit  with  the  same  committee 
pledged  to  attain  common  bargaining  goals, 
employers  have  no  practical  or  legal  defense 
against  naUonal  bargaining  throughout  all 
our  industries.  This  will  mean  that  the  pat- 
tern of  bargaining  on  a  unlt-by-unlt.  plant- 
bv-plant  basis  will  soon  disappear  and  be  re- 
placed bv  a  national  Industry-wide— or  even 
multi-industry— bargaining  pattern.  National 
crisis  bargaining  will  then  become  the  order 
of  the  day.  This  will  herald  an  Increase  In 
government  intervention  almost  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  In  the  end  will  mean  that  fJ>- 
Utical  factors  and  considerations  of  expedi- 
ency not  the  economics  of  the  particular 
p'ant  or  companv  or  Industry,  will  be  critical 
in  determining  the  contents  of  the  settle- 
ment reached. 

Later,  in  this  same  pamphlet  he  com- 
mented that  prior  to  fne  passage  of  the 
Wagner  Act.  industry  had  the  advantage 
over  the  umons  when  it  came  to  collec- 
tive bargaining.  He  added: 

Congress  In  the  Wagner  Act  sought  to  cor- 
rect this  imbalance,  by  giving  Federal  pro- 
tection to  labor  unions  and  to  freedom  of  as- 
sociation among  employees,  by  protecting  em- 
plovees  against  reprisals  for  Joining  unlonB. 
and  by  imposing  the  bargaining  obligation  a* 
a  rule"of  law.  ^  ^      .     .», 

The  imbalance  that  then  existed  has  in  the 
Intervening  three  decades  been  reversed:  we 
have  now  come  full  circle,  and  It  is  the 
unions  that  now  are  possessors  of  overwean- 
mg  power.  Wages  are  no  longer  depressed, 
but  rather  are  spirallng  upward.  The  bar- 
gaining process  originally  designed  to  give 
unions  an  equal  voice  is  well  on  Its  way  to 
becoming  an  instrument  for  the  exercise  of 
unchecked  union  power.  The  NLRB  originally 
established  to  protect  employee  right*,  con- 
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tlnuea  nevertheless  to  view  Its  mission  as 
essentially  one  of  aJdlng  unions  in  the  ac- 
cumulation and  exercise  of  economic  power. 
The  Boards  seems  to  be  blind  to  the  course 
that  history  has  followed  since  1935.  Collec- 
tive bargaining  will  not  work,  as  Congress 
then  saw.  when  either  management  or  labor 
can  exert  unilateral  control  over  wage  de- 
terminations. The  basic  principle  of  equality 
that  underlies  oiir  national  labor  policy 
needs  to  be  reimplemented  In  light  of  condi- 
tions as  they  exist  today. 

I  believe  that  coalition  bargaining  rep- 
resents a  threat  to  our  entire  economy; 
but,  leaving  this  threat  aside  for  the 
moment,  it  is  particularly  unfortunate 
that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  apply  it 
to  the  copper  industry.  Incidentally.  In 
this  connection,  Mr.  Farmer  in  his 
pamphlet,  published  this  year,  predicted 
that  the  copper  and  brass  industry  would 
be  the  major  target  of  coordinated  or 
coalition  bargaining  in  1967. 

Now,  as  to  why  I  believe  that  the  tra- 
ditional plant-by-plant  and  unit-by-unit 
bargaining  should  continue  in  the  copper 
industrj':  Such  negotiations  are  adapted 
to  the  economic  realities  which  affect 
the  metal.  Economic  conditions  vary 
widely  within  the  domestic  copper  in- 
dustry. Copper  is  produced  in  many 
other  countiies.  Quite  a  few  copper  fab- 
ricating plants  are  closed  by  the  strike 
and  the  economic  differences  in  opera- 
ting a  copper  mine  and  a  fabricating 
plant  are  substantial.  Some  lead  and  zinc 
mines  are  also  down  and,  here  again,  the 
differences  in  operating  costs  are  great. 
There  are  marked  differences  in  the  eco- 
nomic*  of  operating  an  underground 
mine  in  comparison  to  an  open  pit  mine. 
The  costs  of  living  vary  greatly  in  the 
diverse  areas  where  copper  is  mined  and 
shipped. 

As  I  have  stated,  copper  is  a  world 
metal  and.  ordinarily,  there  are  substan- 
tial world  surpluses.  Copper  producers 
in  this  country,  or  most  of  them,  have 
sold  below  world  prices  for  the  last  couple 
of  years.  The  metal  has  strong  competi- 
tion from  other  metals  and  substitutes. 
Once  a  shift  is  made  from  copper  to 
something  else,  that  market  is  not  likely 
to  be  regained. 

Aside  from  coalition  bargaining,  I  do 
not  Like  the  powerful  infiuence  which 
the  giant  Steelworkers  Union  has  in  this 
controversy.  As  I  have  indicated,  strike 
policy  seems  to  be  coming  out  of  Steel 
Union  headquarters  in  Pittsburgh.  Not 
long  ago.  for  example.  I.  W.  Abel,  head  of 
the  Steel  Union  was  quoted  as  saying  the 
unions  were  "ready  to  sit  it  out."  I  wonder 
how  the  workers,  hard  hit  by  unemploy- 
ment, regard  his  fortitude. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  Steelworkers  dominate  the  metals  in- 
dustries. Ahead  of  the  imion  lie  wage 
negotiations  in  the  can  industry,  then 
aluminum,  and  then  steel,  itseif.  The 
higher  the  wage  settlement  in  copper, 
the  higher  the  settlements,  perhaps,  in 
the  other  Industries  I  have  mentioned. 
Mr.  Abel  and  his  aides  could  be  affected, 
unconsciously  perhaps,  to  the  point 
where  the  welfare  of  the  copper  workers 
Is  being  subordinated.  After  all,  it  Is  evi- 
dent that  these  workers  already  have 
taken  a  very  bad  beating. 

I  am  concerned,  first  of  all,  over  the 
damage  that  this  Ill-advised  strike  Is  do- 
ing to  my  State.  Oovemor  Williams,  of 


Arizona,  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that 
the  strike  is  costing  $4  million  monthly 
in  excise  taxes.  He  also  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  an  increase  in  the  State 
property  tax  might  be  necessary  if  the 
strike  continued  much  over  90  days.  Well, 
it  now  has  passed  120  days  and  stiU  is 
going  strong. 

I  ask  myself:  Why  should  my  State  of 
Arizona  be  devastated  simply  because 
Walter  Reuther,  Mr.  Abel,  and  other 
powerful  union  leaders  have  thought  up 
a  scheme  to  give  them  more  power  to 
tell  us  all  what  to  do?  I  am  gravely  con- 
cerned also  over  the  injury  which  the 
strike  is  doing  to  other  Western  States 
and  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  If  coali- 
tion bargaining  succeeds  in  copper,  it 
can  be  tried  successfully  everywhere.  Al- 
ready, we  have  seen  a  series  of  highly  in- 
flationary wage  settlements.  Others  are 
yet  to  come.  If  coalition  bargaining  is  ex- 
tended over  the  country,  there  will  be 
no  end  to  inflationary  wage  settlements 
and  no  end  to  inflation. 

What  is  to  be  done  about  this  situa- 
tion? In  this  connection.  I  have  some 
suggestions  to  make: 

First.  The  Steelworkers  Union  and 
other  unions  involved  should  put  an  end 
to  the  attempt  to  force  a  companywide 
settlement  on  the  major  copper  compa- 
nies through  coalition  bargaining.  Un- 
doubtedly, if  companywide  bargaining  is 
established,  industi-ywide  bargaining  will 
be  next,  but  neither  should  be  allowed 
through  union  pressure.  I  think  coalition 
bargaining  is  unwise  and  dangerous  for 
any  company,  or  industi-y.  but.  in  my 
consdered  judgment,  it  simply  does  not 
fi?  the  realities  of  the  copper  situation, 
and  I  think  its  abandonment  is  neces- 
sai-y  to  any  sensible  settlement  of  this 
dispute. 

Second.  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  should  remove  its  blinkers  and 
rule  that  coalition,  or  coordinated  bar- 
gaining, is  illegal,  which  it  plainly  seems 
to  be  from  past  rulings  by  the  Board  and 
from  the  national  labor  policy  estab- 
lished under  the  Wagner  Act  and  subse- 
quent amendments. 

Third.  The  copper  workers  on  strike 
should  demand  that  the  union  leaders 
begin  genuine  collective  bargaining  with 
the  intention  of  a  speedy  and  fair  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute.  This  will  mean  an 
end  to  coalition  bargaining;  but  the 
sooner  this  power  play  by  union  leaders 
is  abandoned,  the  sooner  there  will  be  a 
settlement  of  the  controversy. 

Fourth.  The  White  House  should  use 
its  influence  to  put  an  end  to  coalition 
bargaining  in  the  copper  strike  and  to 
insure  genuine  collective  bargaining. 
This  is  in  the  public  interest. 

I  urge  also  that  reporters,  columnists, 
TV  and  radio  commentators,  and  others 
concerned  with  the  mass  media  of  com- 
munication study  this  strike.  If  they  do, 
I  believe  they  must  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  is  part  of  a  deliberate  and 
carefully  calculated  plan  on  the  part  of 
union  leaders  to  add  to  the  excess  of 
power  they  already  have.  The  quicker 
this  matter  is  given  the  airing  it  should 
have,  the  quicker  the  truth  is  brought 
into  the  open,  the  quicker  public  opinion 
will  demand  a  speedy  and  fair  settle- 
ment. Such  a  settlement  will  not  include 
coalition  bargaining. 


EXTENSION  OF  LIFE  OF  THE  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  COMMISSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  H.R.  10805 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witiiout 
objection,  it  is  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  tiie  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  bill  I  H.R.  10805'  to  extend  the  life 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  and  re- 
questing a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  amendment,  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  confer- 
ence, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  East- 
land. Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr. 
DiRKSEN.  and  Mr.  Hruska  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


THE  RECENT  PHILIPPINES 
ELECTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  New  York  Times  published  a 
summary  account  of  the  recent  election 
in  the  Philippines  by  Peter  Braestrup 
and  an  editorial  comment  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  its  outcome. 

Both  of  these  press  items  interpret 
the  results  of  the  election  as  a  midterm 
mandate  for  the  continuance  of  the  kind 
of  new  political  leadership  which  has 
been  forthcoming  under  the  Presidency 
of  Ferdinand  Marcos.  According  to  the 
New  York  Times,  his  party  gained  six 
of  the  eight  seats  which  were  at  stake 
in  the  Philippines  Senate. 

I  invite  attention  to  this  election  in 
the  Republic  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Pacific  with  which  we  have  been  so  inti- 
mately associated  for  so  long  because  it 
is  reflective  of  the  vitality  of  the  proc- 
esses of  freedom  in  that  nation.  On  past 
visits — one  just  a  few  weeks  ago — I  have 
had  direct  exposure  to  this  vitality.  I 
also  take  this  opportunity  to  wish  the 
Philippines  Government  every  good  for- 
tune in  its  efforts  to  serve  the  contem- 
porary needs  of  the  Filipino  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  In  addition.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Recorb 
a  segment  of  a  report  which  deals  with 
the  Philippines.  The  report,  entitled  "The 
Rim  of  Asia,"  was  submitted  by  me  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in 
September  of  this  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  19,  19671 
The  Mabcos  Victort 

President  Marcos'  program  for  leading  the 
Philippines  out  of  economic  and  social 
morass  and  onto  the  high  road  of  develop- 
ment has  received  a  boost  In  the  off-year 
Philippine  election. 

The  President  In  his  first  two  years  In 
office  has  laid  the  beginnings  of  a  break- 
through toward  agricultural  eelf-sufflclency 
by  use  of  Improved  seed  strains  and  con- 
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struction  of  rural  roads.  He  has  made  a  good 
start  on  measures  to  curb  smuggling  and 
(jtber  forms  of  corruption  that  bleed  the 
economy  from  within.  But  In  everything  he 
lias  done  he  has  had  to  press  against  the 
weight,  of  an  often  hostile  Senate,  an  en- 
trenched wealthy  minority— and  the  cynical 
tradition  that  reformist  Presidents  come  and 
m  but  everything  stays  the  same. 

The  near-sweep  scored  by  the  candidates 
of  the  President's  Nationalist  party  has  now 
given  him  control  of  the  Senate  and  a  broad 
base  of  pro-Marcos  provincial  officials  around 
the  country.  The  results  amount  to  a  vote 
oi  confidence  In  a  leader  who  seems  to  be 
stirring  more  imagination  among  his  coun- 
trymen than  any  President  since  Ramon 
jtogsaysay. 

Mr.  Marcos  has  taken  his  victory  as  a 
mandate  to  go  forward  to  the  next  phase 
of  his  program:  land  reform.  Measures  to 
correct  a  semlfeudal  situation  In  which  a 
tiny  clique  of  landlords  owns  most  of  the 
farmland  have  been  pending  for  a  long  time. 
These  measures  will  have  to  be  Implemented 
if  the  renewed  threat  of  Communist  Huk 
guerrillas  In  the  rlcebowl  area  of  Central 
Luzon  Is  to  be  contained  and  suppressed— 
and.  indeed,  if  the  Philippines  is  to  have 
any  hope  of  becoming  a  prosperous  modern 
nation. 

The  plans  are  there.  The  legislation  Is 
ready.  What  has  been  lacking  Is  the  will  to 
challenge  the  oligarchs  and  the  money  to 
finance  a  transition  from  sharecropplng  to 
leaseholdlng  or  peasant  ownership  of  land. 
If  President  Marcos  supplies  the  will,  the 
United  States  should  be  ready  to  furnish  the 
necessary  help. 

[From  the  Rim  of  Asia] 
VI.  The  Philippines 

By  way  of  background.  It  should  be  em- 
phasized that  our  tie  with  the  Philippines  is 
closer  than  with  any  other  Asian  nation. 
The  tie  Is  full  of  historic  significance  and 
current  value  for  this  nation  as  It  Is  for  the 
Philippines.  Between  the  two  countries,  no 
Issues  exist  of  a  magnitude  which  should 
Jeopardize  the  fundamental  relationship. 
The  differences  that  there  are  have  to  do 
with  commercial  agreements,  military  bases. 
veterans  benefits,  the  disposition  of  Ameri- 
can aid  and  the  Uke.  They  are,  clearly,  nego- 
tiable differences  which  should  yield  readily 
m  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  deference.  In 
the  negotiation  of  these  differences  a  wise 
and  understanding  attitude  can  do  much  to 
preserve  and  enhance  the  foundation  of  good 
win  which  has  been  earned  by  the  generous 
gestures  and  shared  sacrifices  of  the  past. 

At  the  present  time,  the  principal  Inner 
difficulty  of  the  Philippines  has  to  do  with 
lack  of  law  and  order.  It  centers  on  the  rural 
areas,  even  as  our  similar  difficulty  has  cen- 
tered on  the  urban  complexes.  There  has 
been  a  resurgence  of  the  Hukbalahap  move- 
ment in  central  Luzon  which  Is  reportedly  led 
by  an  uncertain  combination  of  Communist 
sympathizers  and  racketeers  of  one  kind  or 
another.  The  situation  Is  recognized  as  seri- 
ous. Its  dimensions  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  over  100  government  officials  have  been 
assassinated  In  the  past  year  and  a  half. 

The  Government  of  the  Philippines  Is  alert 
to  the  problem  and  remedies  are  being  sought 
not  only  by  strengthening  the  capacity  for 
maintaining  law  and  order  but  also  by  action 
to  overcome  certain  economic  and  social  In- 
justices. There  are  several  particularly  hope- 
ful developments.  The  Government's  "rice 
and  roads"  program  Is  one.  It  Is  a  key  pro- 
gram of  the  administration  of  President  Fer- 
dinand Marcos.  It  Is  designed  to  enhance 
agricultural  productivity  and  to  give  the 
rural  areas  of  the  country  greater  accessibility 
to  markets  for  their  products.  The  basic  ele- 
ment In  the  program  ts,  with  U.S.  help,  to 
bring  about  the  rapid  dissemination  of  a  new 
hybrid,  IR-8,  which  promises  rice  yields  two 
or  three  times  higher  than  at  present.  In- 


deed, the  prospects  are  better  than  at  any 
time  in  the  post  World  War  IX  years  that 
within  2  or  3  years  the  Philippines  will  no 
longer  need  to  Import  rice. 

In  the  field  of  public  welfare,  a  significant 
eflort  Is  under  way  with  the  sponsorship  of 
the  First  Lady  of  the  Philippines,  Mrs. 
Imeldi  Marcos.  A  new  reception  and  study 
center  at  Bago  Bantay,  Quezon  City,  which 
was  dedicated  during  the  time  of  my  visit, 
is  an  example  of  the  advanced  and  creative 
social  work  which  is  being  done  with  chil- 
dren and  youth  in  the  Republic.  This  project 
Is  a  harbinger  of  others  which  it  Is  antici- 
pated will  be  launched  In  the  field  of  human 
service,  some  of  which  might  well  be  ex- 
pected 10  have  relevance  outside  the  Philip- 
pines. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  relations,  the  Philip- 
pine Republic  has  Improved  Its  contacts 
with  Japan  and  Indonesia  while  restoring 
diplomatic  relations  with  Malaysia.  Unoffi- 
cial efforts,  largely  through  Filipino  Journal- 
ists, to  establish  access  to  the  Chinese  main- 
land have  met  with  some  success.  There  Is 
also  increasing  Interest  in  the  Philippines  In 
commercial  and  other  contacts  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Eastern  European 
Communist  countries  Officially,  however,  the 
Philippines  still  do  not  have  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  any  Communist  country. 

These  various  new  directions  are  reflective 
of  a  general  stirring  which  Is  taking  place 
within  the  Philippines.  There  Is  a  youthful 
energy  In  the  leadership  of  the  nation  which 
augurs  for  a  continuance  of  an  atmosphere 
of  ferment.  There  may  well  be  required  some 
adjustments  In  our  policies  with  respect  to 
the  Philippines  In  order  to  keep  them  at- 
tuned to  the  new  outlook.  It  may  help  to 
make  the  adjustments  If  It  Is  remembered 
that  the  emphasis  of  the  historic  U.S.  effort 
In  the  Philippines  has  been  directed  at  en- 
couraging Filipino  Belf-rellance  In  Independ- 
ence. The  changes  which  are  now  taking 
place  appear  to  be  headed  In  precisely  that 
direction. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  19,   19671 

A  New  Mandate  for  Psesident  Marcos 

(By  Peter  Braestrup) 

Manila. — To  the  distress  of  Manila  In- 
tellectuals, last  week's  election  In  the  Philip- 
pines was  run.  like  Its  hurly-burly  predeces- 
sors. In  the  manner  of  an  old-style  Demo- 
cratic primary  fight  In  Louisiana. 

PlUplno  politics  revolve  around  personali- 
ties. Byzantine  local  alliances,  patronage 
and  favors — not  on  broad  issues  like  Viet- 
nam. Philosophically,  little  separates  Presi- 
dent Ferdinand  Marcos's  Nationalist  party 
and  the  opposition  Liberals.  Sugar  Interests 
and  .landowners — the  "oligarchy"— supply 
funds  to  likely  candidates  In  both  parties. 
Politicians  change  sides  frequently,  as  op- 
portunities beckon.  There  Is  little  party  dis- 
cipline In  Congress  and  no  solid  voter  blocs. 
The  dirt-poor  tenant  farmers,  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  factlon-rldden  trade  un- 
ions are  not  organized  politically.  And  the 
average  Filipino  looks  to  his  boss  for  guid- 
ance on  elections. 

As  usual.  Manila's  freeswlnglng  press 
played  up  violence,  vote-buying  and  thefts 
of  ballots  by  rival  Ioc.tI  factions.  By  official 
count.  62  Filipinos  have  died  and  90  have 
been  Injured  In  "political  Incidents"  since 
the  first  of  the  ye.ir.  But  on  election  day  last 
Tuesday,  voting  was  calm  enough  In  most 
provinces  and.  except  In  a  few  towns.  It  was 
not  a  "rigged"  election.  The  voting  was  for 
eight  Senators.  65  provincial  governors  and 
14.000  mayors  and  local  officials. 

By  Friday,  the  trend  was  clear.  Six  pro- 
Marcos  Nationalists  and  one  Independent 
were  among  the  eight  Senate  winners.  Run- 
ning his  own  well-financed  campaign,  Benlg- 
no  S.  Aquino,  the  34-year-old  boy  wonder 
of  Filipino  politics,  was  the  only  Liberal 
to  make  the  Senate  winners  list.  The  Na- 
tionalists asked  the  Supreme  Court  to  rule 


him  ineligible  on  grounds  that  he  had  not 
reached  mandatory  age  of  35. 

For  President  Marcos,  49,  the  election  was 
a  crucial  midterm  test  Campaigning  na- 
tionwide with  his  party's  eight  Senatorial 
candidates,  who  ran  at  large,  he  made  him- 
self and  his  two-year-old  "nee,  roads  and 
schools"  program  the  main  Issue.  At  stake 
were  his  political  prestige  and  his  chance  to 
win  an  unprecedented  second  term  In  1969. 

SOLID    VICTORY 

The  election  outcome  constituted  a  solid 
victory  for  Mr.  Marcos.  It  gave  him  an  over- 
whelming mandate  for  reform.  The  Nation- 
alists did  fail  to  unseat  the  Liberal  Mayor 
of  Manila,  but.  as  the  President  remarked 
to  an  aide.  "If  we  had  also  taken  Manila,  the 
other  side  would  have  accused  me  of  trying 
to  crown  myself  king." 

President  M.iicos,  who  had  control  of  the 
120-member  House  of  Representatives  prior 
to  the  election,  will  no  longer  face  a  hostile 
bipartisan  majority  in  the  24-member  Sen- 
ate. 'With  this  new  mandate,"  he  said,  "we 
will  be  able  to  make  decisions  which  would 
have  been  considered  politically  tinpalat- 
Bble." 

TOUGH    DECISIONS 

As  his  critics  are  quick  to  note  President 
Marcos  has  plenty  of  tough  decisions  to 
make.  The  big  landowners  have  successfully 
delayed  effective  land  reform  in  central  Lu- 
zon." where  the  Communist  Huk  movement, 
abetted  by  Mafia-style  mobsters,  is  reviving. 
Pork-barrel  politics  and  graft  have  hamstrung 
law  enforcement  and  serious  economic  de- 
velopment. The  country's  economic  growth 
rate — about  4.2  per  cent  last  year — runs 
barely  ahead  of  population  growth.  Exces- 
sive luxury  Imports  have  produced  a  chronic 
trade  deficit.  Urban  unemployment  has 
risen  to  13  per  cent,  and  the  gap  between 
the  poor  and  the  rich  is  growing. 

Yet,  as  the  Manila  press  seldom  notes,  the 
republic  has  the  potential  to  be  a  showcase 
for  Southeast  Asia.  The  rapid  acceptance  by 
f aimers  of  the  newly  developed  high-yield 
'TR-8"  rice  seed  promises  to  end  Filipino  de- 
pendence on  rice  Imports  by  1970.  The  coun- 
try's mineral  and  agricultural  wealth  has 
barely  been  tapped.  With  an  80  per  cent  lit- 
eracy rate,  the  country  also  abounds  In  col- 
lege graduates.  Thanks  to  the  press  and  a 
growing  white-collar  middle  class.  Mr.  Marcos 
can  rally  support  for  a  belated  new  deal.  If 
he  tries. 

"Our  basic  problem,"  said  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent's technocrats  the  day  aft«r  the  election, 
"Is  not  economics  but  polltics-as-usual.  This 
may  be  O.K.  In  the  United  States  but  we 
can't  afford  It." 

Nevertheless,  the  dominant  reaction  to  the 
election  was  that  once  again  the  Philippines, 
21  years  after  It  gained  its  Independence 
frotn  the  United  States,  has  shown  the  rest 
of  Southeast  Asia  that  "representative  de- 
mocracy" Is  a  viable  alternative  to  rule  by 
Junta  or  one-party  dictatorship. 


AIR  QUALITY  ACT  OF  1967 
BECOMES  LAW 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
privilege  today  to  be  at  the  White  House 
when  the  President  signed  into  law  the 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967. 

This  is  a  much  needed  expansion  of 
the  effort  begun  with  the  basic  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1963. 

Although  many  rightfully  share  in  the 
credit  for  its  enactment,  this  construc- 
tive and  carefully  drawn  legislation  re- 
flects in  particular  the  outstanding  work 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  the  distin- 
guished    Senator     from     Maine     [Mr. 

MUSKIKl. 

Important  as  this  legislation  is.  it  must 
be  recognized  that  we  will  never  fl3:iish 
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the  fight  against  pollution  In  all  its 
forms.  We  must  see  to  it  that  this  law  is 
well  administered  at  the  same  time  that 
we  continue  to  investigate  ways  to  pro- 
tect our  Nation  from  the  blight — physi- 
cal, economic,  and  aesthetic — which  pol- 
lution represents. 

Progress  and  our  national  prosperity 
have  their  price.  Unfortunately  more 
people  making  and  using  more  goods 
results  in  more  pollution.  We  are  de- 
veloping the  sense  of  urgency  required 
to  meet  this  problem  successfully.  We 
cannot  afford  to  relax  our  effort.  The 
bill  signed  Into  law  today  represents  a 
significant  step  forward  in  the  fight. 


November  21,  1967 


FEDERAL  ROLE  IN  URBAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  has  conducted  a  yearlong 
inquiry  Into  the  Federal  role  in  urban 
affairs. 

The  hearings  were  an  urban  task  force 
In  public.  A  total  of  110  witnesses  pre- 
sented their  views  during  33  hearing  days 
that  began  on  August  15.  1967,  and  ended 
on  June  28.  1967.  The  hearings  produced 
4,000  pages  of  printed  record  that  in- 
cluded. In  addition  to  the  testimony  and 
discussion,  273  exhibits. 

Our  major  conclusion  was  that  a  pro- 
gram to  end  the  slums  of  today  and 
build  the  city  of  tomorrow  must  include 
six  basic  elements: 

First,  guaranteed  job  opportunities  for 
all; 

Second,  providing  a  decent  home  In  a 
decent  environment  that  includes  per- 
sonal security  and  public  safety; 

Third,  offering  the  maximum  encour- 
agement to  private  investment  in 
rebuilding  our  cities  and  the  lives  of  our 
people; 

Fourth,  involving  the  individual  in  his 
own  destiny  and  emphasizing  neighbor- 
hood development; 

Fifth,  reorganizing  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment so  that  the  new  ideas  of  today 
will  not  wither  on  the  bureaucratic  vines 
of  yesterday;  and 

Sixth,  developing  an  educational  sys- 
tem that  will  equip  all  children  with  the 
skills  and  resources  necessary  for  an 
urban  society. 

Toward  this  end,  I  Introduced  during 
the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress  a 
package  of  20  separate  legislative  meas- 
ures that  were  a  direct  result  of  the 
hearings,  plus  three  related  bills  that 
subsequently  became  part  of  this  six- 
point  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  witness  list  of  the  hearings 
on  the  "Federal  Role  in  Urban  Affairs" 
and  a  summary  of  the  23  bills  I  intro- 
duced as  a  result  of  these  hearings  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Federal  Role  in  Urban  .Affairs 
(Public  hearings  of  Subcommittee  on  E.xecu- 
tlve   Reorganization.   Committee   on   Gov- 
ernment Operations.  U.S.  Senate.  .Abraham 
RiBicoFF.  chairman ) 

Wn-NESSES     (110) 

Senators  (7) 

Joseph  S.  Clark,  U.S.  Senator  rrom  Penn- 
sylvania. 


Jacob  K.  Javlts,  U.S.  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Robert  P.  Kennedy,  U.S.  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Philip  A.  Hart,  U.S.  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  U.S.  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Joseph  D.  Tydlngs,  U.S.  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

Harrison  A.  Williams,  U.S.  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

CongTessmen  (3) 

Charles  Parnsley,  Representative  from 
Kentucky. 

William  B.  Wldnall,  Representative  from 
New  Jersey. 

Adam  Clayton  Powell.  Representative  from 
New  York. 

Federal  officials  (9) 

Robert  C.  Weaver,  Secretary.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

John  W.  Gardner,  Secretary,  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

WUbur  J.  Cohen,  Under  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Phillip  R.  Lee,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  and  Scientific  Affairs,  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Harold  Howe,  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Attorney  General  Nicholas  deB.  Katzen- 
bach,  Department  of  Justice. 

Sargent  Shrlver.  Director,  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

W.  WUlard  Wirtz,  Secretary,  Department 
of  Labor. 

Charles  L.  Schultze.  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

Mayors  and  local  officials  (14) 

John  V.  Lindsay,  Mayor  of  New  York  City. 

Mitchell  Ginsberg.  Commissioner  of  Wel- 
fare. New  York  City. 

Ira  Robblns,  Vice  Chairman,  New  York 
Housing  Authority. 

Mitchell  Svlrldoff,  Administrator,  Human 
Resources  Administration,  New  York  City. 

Jerome  P.  Cavanaugh,  Mayor  of  Detroit. 

Samuel  W.  Yorty,  Mayor  of  Los  Angeles. 

John  H.  Reading,  Mayor  of  Oakland. 

John  B.  Williams,  Executive  Director.  Re- 
development Agency  of  Oakland. 

Richard  C.  Lee.  Mayor  of  New  Haven. 

Ivan  Allen,  Jr.,  Mayor  of  Atlanta. 

Ralph  S.  Locher,  Mayor  of  Cleveland. 

A.  V.  Sorenson,  Mayor  of  Omaha. 

Mrs.  Helen  L  Peterson,  Director.  Commis- 
sion on  Community  Relations  of  Denver. 

Joseph  Monserrat.  National  Director,  Mi- 
gration Division,  Department  of  Labor  of 
Puerto  Rico. 


Dr.  George  Sternlleb,  Director,  Research 
Center,  Graduate  School  of  Business  Admla- 
Istratlon,  Rutgers  University. 

Lee  Rainwater,  Professor  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  Washington  University,  st 
Louis,  Missouri. 

Milton  Kotler,  Institute  for  Policy  Studies 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  John  P.  Spiegel,  Director,  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Violence,  Brandels  University 
Waltham,  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Herbert  J.  Gans,  senior  research  soclol. 
oglst.  Center  for  Urban  Education,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University. 

Derek  V.  Roemer,  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health. 

Daniel  P.  Moynlhan,  Director,  Joint  Center 
for  Urban  Studies,  Harvard-Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

Anthony  Downs,  Urban  Economist,  Real 
Estate  Research  Corporation,  Chicago,  im. 
nols. 

Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Clark,  Director,  Social  Dy- 
namlcs  Research  Institute.  City  CoUeee  nf 
New  York.  ^      ' 

Educators  (3) 

Dr.  James  M.  Hester,  President,  New  York 
University. 

William  A.  Doebele,  Professor  of  City  and 
Regional  Development,  Graduate  School  of 
Design,  Harvard  University. 

Jerome  B.  Welsner,  Dean  and  Provost  of 
School  of  Science,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Labor  (9) 

Walter  Reuther,  President.  United  Auto 
Workers,  AFL-CIO. 

Jack  Conway,  Executive  Director,  Indus- 
trial Union  Department,  AFL-CIO. 

C.  J.  Haggerty,  President,  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Department,  AFL-CIO 

M.  A.  Hutcheson,  President,  United  Broth- 
erhood of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America. 

Peter  Fosco,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Laborers' 
International  Union  of  North  America. 

Gordon  M.  Freeman,  President,  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers. 

Peter  T.  Schoemann,  President,  United  As- 
sociation of  Journeymen  and  Apprentices  of 
the  Plumbing  and  Plpeflttlng  Industry  of  the 
U.S.  and  Canada. 

Hunter  P.  Wharton.  President,  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Operating  Engineers. 

Prank  Bonadlo,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Build- 
ing and  Construction  Trades  Department 
AFL,  CIO. 


Businessmen  and  financers  (9) 
David    Rockefeller,   President   and    Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee,  The  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  of  New  York. 

Gerald  L.  Phlllipe,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
General  Electric  Company. 

J.  Stanford  Smith,  Vice  President,  Market- 
ing and  Public  Relations  Service,  General 
Electric  Company. 

Bruce  P.  Hayden,  Vice  President,  Connecti- 
cut Generrl  Life  Insurance  Company.  Mort- 
gages &  Real  Estate  Department. 

James  W.  Rouse,  President,  Community 
Research  and  Development,  Inc. 

James  H.  Torrey,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. 

Leon  N.  Welner,  President,  National  As- 
sociation of  Home  Builders. 

Nathaniel  Rogg,  Executive  Vice  President, 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders. 

Michael  Sumlchrast,  Economist,  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders. 


Social  scientists  [11) 

Robert  McAtee,  John  Kraft,  Inc.,  New  York 
City, 

Dr.  Robert  Coles,  research  psychiatrist. 
Harvard  University  Health  Service. 


Foundations-private  institutes  (5) 
Richard  M.  Scammon,  Vice  President,  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Institute,  Washington,  D  C. 
Phillip  B.  Hallen.  President,  Falk  Medical 
Fund  of  Pittsburgh. 

McGeorge  Bundy,  President,  Ford  Pounda- 
tion. 

Louis  Wlnnlck,  Program  Officer,  Ford  Foun- 
dation. 

Melvin  D.  Thom,  E.xecutive  Director.  Na- 
tional Indian  Youth  Council,  Schurz  Ne- 
vada. 

Authors  (8) 

Claude  Brown,  "Manchlld  In  the  Promised 
Land.' 

Ralph  Ellison.  "The  Invisible  Man." 
Joseph  P.  Lyford.  "The  Airtight  Cage  " 
Harry  Golden.  "Only  In  America." 
Budd    Schulberg.    "Director,    Watts    H.^p- 
penlng   Coffee   Shop." 
Harry  Dolan,  Accompanied  Budd  Schulberg. 
Johnle  Scott,   Accompanied   Budd   Schul- 
berg. 
Lewis  Mumford,  "The  City  In  History." 
Residents-local  leaders  (10) 

Arthur  Dunmeyer,  Accompanied  Claude 
Brown. 

Eugene  Hill,  Field  Representative,  Center 
for  Community  Action  Services.  Albuquer- 
que, New  Mexico. 

Lee  S.  Sterling,  Executive  Director,  Amer- 
ican Property  Rights  Association. 

Mrs.  LaVerne  Love,  ExecutlTe  Director, 
East  Central  Citizens  Organization. 
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Eugene    Jenkins,    Resident,    Washington, 

pete  Green,  Resident,  Washington,  DC. 
Mrs.  Barbara  Taylor,  Resident,  Washington, 

DC. 
Mrs.  Katie  Ridley,  Resident,  Washington, 

DC. 

Mrs.  Etta  Horn,  Chairman,  Barry  Farms 
Welfare  Movement,  Washington,  DC. 

Reverend  Griffin  Smith,  Pastor,  Worker  for 
Crban  League,  Washington,  D.C. 
Clergy  (6) 

Father  Henry  J.  Browne,  President, 
Stryckera  Bay  Neighborhood  Council,  New 
York  City. 

Pastor  Leopold  Bernhard,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Reverend  Louis  A.  DeProflo.  Director, 
Social  Action  Department,  Roman  Catholic 
Diocese  of  Bridgeport. 

John  DrlscoU.  Bishop's  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  Bridgeport. 

Reverend  Leon  H.  Sullivan.  Opportunities 
IndustrlallsMitlon  Center  of  Philadelphia. 
Cirnl  rights  (7) 

Roy  Wllkins,  Executive  Director,  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  (NAACP). 

Clarence  Mitchell,  Washington  representa- 
tive. NAACP. 

A.  Phillip  Randolph,  President,  A.  Phillip 
Randolph  Institute. 

Bayard  Rustln,  Executive  Director,  A. 
Phillip  Randolph  Institute. 

Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Presi- 
dent, Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference. 

VFhitney  M.  Young.  Jr.,  Executive  Director, 
National  Urban  League. 

Floyd  McKlsslck,  National  Director,  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality,  (CORE). 

Late  enforcement  and  administration  (3) 

Judge  George  Edwards,  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, the  Sixth  Circuit. 

Herbert  Sturz,  Director,  Vera  Institute  of 
Justice. 

Howard  R.  Leary,  Police  Commissioner.  New 

York  City. 

Planners  (6) 

Constantinos  A.  Doxladis,  Doxladis  As- 
sociates. Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Edward  J.  Logue,  Administrator,  Boston 
Housing  Authority. 

Archibald  C.  Rogers.  Chairman,  Commit- 
tee on  Urban  Design,  American  Institute  of 
Planners. 

Harold  P.  Wise.  Chairman,  National  Legis- 
lative Committee,  American  Institute  of 
Planners. 

Lee  E.  Ham,  President,  Wllsey  and  Ham, 
Member,  consulting  Engineers  Council  of 
the  U.S. 

Charles  Abrams.  Chairman,  Department  of 
City  Planning,  Columbia  University. 

RiBicoFT  Program  To  Improve  Federal  Role 
IN  Urban  Affairs 

BILLS  INTRODUCED   ON   JANUARY   23.    1967 

S.581.  Amend  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  to  permit  urban 
areas  of  20,000  population  or  more  suffering 
from  heavv  unemplovTnent  to  qualify  for  as- 
sistance near  the  act.  Also  authorize  "interest 
rate  rebate"  of  2  percent  to  encourage  indus- 
trial plant  location  In  urban  areas.  (Public 
Works.) 

S.  582.  Establish  a  program  of  economic 
analysis  and  evaluation  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  (Banking  and  Currency  ) 

S.  583.  Amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  an  Incentive  for  Industry 
to  establish  programs  needed  to  educate  and 
train  Individuals  In  needed  skills  and  to  es- 
tablish on-the-job  training  programs  for  em- 
ployees by  allowing  a  credit  against  Income 
tax  for  the  expenses  of  conducting  such  pro- 
grams. (Finance.) 

S.  584.  Provide  for  the  development,  en- 
couragement, and  operation  If  necessary  of 
Centers  for  Occupational  Education  and 
Training,  and  for  the  strengthening  and  Im- 
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provement  of  the  manpower  sources  offered 
by  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  for  other 
purposes.  (Labor  and  Public  Welfare.) 

S.  586.  Provide  meaningful  public  service 
employment  opportunities  to  unemployed  In- 
dlrtduals  with  serious  competitive  disadvan- 
tages, and  for  other  purposes.  (Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.) 

S.  686.  To  provide  for  an  urban  census 
every  five  vears.  ( Labor  and  Public  Welfare. ) 

S."587.  Amend  Title  V  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  special  day  care  serv- 
ices programs  for  pre-school  children  from 
families  \».-ith  annual  incomes  not  exceeding 
$6,000.  (Finance.) 

S.  588.  Amend  Title  I  of  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of  1966  so  that  the  entire  amount  now 
authorized  but  uncommitted — $924  million — 
can  be  used  for  planning,  experimentation 
and  small  demonstrations  In  preparation  for 
a  10-year,  $50  billion  effort  to  eliminate  sub- 
standard housing  In  all  urban  areas  in  the 
decade    of    the    1970's.    (Banking    and    Cur- 

rencv) 

S.  589.  Require  that  State  plans  under 
Titles  I  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
provide  for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  health  and  safety  standards  for 
rental  housing  occupied  by  recipients  of  as- 
sisUnce  under  such  Uties.  (Finance.) 

S.  590.  Amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
assist  States  in  conducting  State  health  cen- 
sus surveys  of  pre-school-age  children  resid- 
ing in  the  State.  (Finance.) 

S.  591.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  provide  financial 
assistance  for  the  control  of  rodents  In  ur- 
ban areas.  (Banking  and  Currency.) 

S.  592.  Amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  Include  as  charitable  contribu- 
tions those  contributions  made  to  non-profit 
organizations  formed  to  promote  urban  re- 
development. (Finance.) 

S.  593.  Expand  Title  VTII  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1964  to  authorize  matching  grants  with 
the  States  In  aid  of  programs  to  provide 
special  and  advanced  education  to  young  per- 
sons showing  unusual  promise  for  leadership 
in  urban  affairs  and  to  carrj-  out  research 
and  demonstration  projects  relating  to  the 
training  of  persons  in  self-help  techniques 
for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  neighborhoods, 
and  for  other  purposes.  (Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. ) 

BILLS   INTEODUCED   ON    APRIL    5,    1967 

S.  1433.  Establish  a  program  of  financial 
assistance  to  non-profit  Neighborhood  De- 
velopment Corporations  organized  to  build 
neighborhood-oriented  programs  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  Improvement  of  territori- 
ally-defined units,  not  exceeding  50.000 
poJDulation,  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Ecbnomic  Opportunity.  (Banking  and  Cur- 
rency,) 

S.  1434.  Amend  the  National  Housing  Act 
to  assist  private  industry  in  providing  hous- 
ing for  low  and  moderate  Income  families 
by  authorizing  an  additional  $270  million 
annually  in  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation special  assistance  funds  to  guaran- 
tee 3  percent-below-market-rate  mortgages 
for  single-family  dwelling,  owner-occupied 
units.   (Banking  and  Currency.) 

S.  1435.  Amend  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  new  Business  Ad- 
visory Committee.  (Banking  and  Currency.) 

BILL    INTRODUCED    ON    APRIL    12.    1967 

S.  1502.  Provide  assistance  to  students  pur- 
suing programs  of  higher  education  In  the 
field  of  law  enforcement.  (Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.) 

BILL   INTRODUCED   ON    APRIL    28,    1987 

S.  1929.  Establish  a  Commission  on  Legis- 
lative Evaluation  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  an  Office  of  Legislative  Evalua- 
tion to  systematically  evaluate  administra- 
tion of  "Federal  programs.  (Government 
Operations.) 


BUX    INTBODUCED    ON    JUNE    28,    1967 

S.  2039.  Amend  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  $100  million  loan 
guarantee  reserve  fund  to  encourage  Industry 
Investment  in  urban  areas  of  low  Income  and 
high  unemployment.  (Public  Works.) 

BILL    INTRODCCEB    ON    NO\-EMBEE    21,    1967 

S.  2680.  Provide  assistance  to  States  for 
planning  and  developing  "new  towns." 
(Banking  and  Currency.) 

RELATED    LEGISLATION 

S.  1152.  EsUblish  a  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. (March  2,  1967.)  (Government  Opera- 
tions.) 

S.  2116.  Establish  a  Commission  on  the 
Reorganization  &nd  Management  of  the 
Executive  Branch.  (July  17.  1967.)  (Govern- 
ment Operations.) 

S.  2270.  Authorize  a  civil  disturbance  In- 
surance program.  (August  10,  1967.)  (Bank- 
ing and  Currency.) 


THE  RIGHT  OF  PRIVACY  DOCTRINE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  Wilson  W.  Wyatt,  a  well-known 
newspaper  lawyer,  has  written  a  most 
concise  study  of  the  right  of  privacy 
doctrine,  as  it  relates  to  the  first  amend- 
ment, freedom  of  speech,  and  press. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
•The  'Right  of  Privacy"  Doctrine:  A 
Prime  Newspaper  Headache."  ■written  by 
Mr  Wyatt,  and  published  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  for  November  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  "Right  of  Privact"  Doctrine:  A 
Prime  Newspaper  Headache 
(By  Wilson  W.  Wyatt) 
The  tort  known  as  "the  right  of  privacy" 
was  first  enunciated,  not  by  legislative  ac- 
tion or  bv  Judicial  decision,  but  in  a  philo- 
sophical article  authored  by  Samuel  D.  War- 
ren and  Louis  D.  Brandels  in  the  Harvard 
Law  Review  in  1890.  The  first  court  opinion 
to  give  full  recognition  to  the  right  came 
15  years  later,  in  Georgia.  For  the  next  few 
years,  the  cases  were  infrequent  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  doctrine  apologetic.  In  the 
past  30  vears  or  so,  the  right  has  become 
thoroughly  established  and  the  cases  Increas- 
inglv  numerous. 

Thirty-five  states  now  recognize  the  "right 
of  privacy."  although  four  states  (N.Y..  Okla., 
Utah  and  Virginia)  limit  the  right  by  statute 
to  the  commercial  use  of  a  name  or  likeness. 
In  onlv  four  states  Is  It  completely  rejected 
(Nebraska.  Rhode  Island.  Tt-xas  and  Wiscon- 
sin). Over  300  cases  have  been  reported  on 
the  sublect. 

This  comparatively  recent  doctrine  of  law 
has  not  vet  crvstalllzed  into  final  form.  Legal 
scholars"  differ  widely  as  to  its  probable 
course,  and  It  Is  likely  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  be  called  upon  to  hammer  out  its 
final  form  and  significance  in  the  next  few 
vears. 

In  its  simplest  t.erms,  the  right  was  referred 
to  by  Judge  Cixjley  as  the  "right  to  be  let 
alone,"  It  has  been  said  to  be  derived  from 
"natural  law."  and  to  be  concerned  primarily 
with  one's  peace  of  mind,  as  distinguished 
from  the  law  of  libel  and  slander  which  is 
concerned  primarily  with  one's  reputation. 

In  Its  present  state  of  development,  the 
unwarranted  invasion  of  a  person'.^  privacy 
can  be  separated  into  four  distinct  wrongs, 
or  torts,  for  which  the  law  will  grant  dam- 
ages. 

(1)  Appropriation  to  one's  otcn  advantage 
of  the  benefit  of  the  name  or  likeness  of  an- 
ot^ier.  Unlike  the  three  following,  this  Is  In 
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the  nature  of  a  property  right  to  one's  own 
name  or  picture,  sometimes  called  his  "right 
of  publicity,"  The  original  Georgia  cuse  was 
an  example  of  this  type:  the  unauthorized 
use  of  a  man's  picture  .ind  name  In  Insur- 
ance advertlsintr.  There  have  been  more  than 
flity  cises  Involving  this  principle.  Except  In 
tbe  four  named  states  where  recovery  Is  lim- 
ited to  commercial  use,  damages  may  be  ob- 
tained where  the  use  is  to  another's  advan- 
tage, even  though  not  commercial. 

(2)  Unreasonable  intrusion  upon  the  pri- 
vacy or  private  affairs  of  another.  Examples 
include  eavesdropping,  wiretapping,  activi- 
ties of  a  Peeping  Tom  or  prying  Into  that 
which  Is  confidential,  such  as  one's  mall,  his 
bank  account,  his  Income  tax  records,  etc. 
Here  the  unreasonable  Intrusion  Itself  is  the 
offense,  and  the  test  Is  whether  it  would  be 
highly  offensive  to  a  reasonable  man.  This 
test  is  lmf>ortant  to  note  for  two  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  by  very  statement,  the  for- 
mula Is  flexible.  Is  not  susceptible  of  precise 
application  and  will  vary  with  the  changing 
times  and  mores.  In  the  second  place,  the 
same  test  Is  applied  In  connection  with  each 
of  the  next  two  categories  as  well,  and  lK>th 
of  them  (unlike  this  one)  are  of  great  Im- 
portance to  the  mass  media. 

(3)  Unreasonable  publicity  given  to  the 
private  life  of  another,  even  though  the  facts 
are  completely  true.  Again  the  test  is 
whether  the  publicity  wovUd  be  offensive  to 
the  ordinary  reasonable  man.  Purthermore. 
If  the  facts  are  already  public  (i.e.  public 
records,  trial  testimony,  etc.)  there  is  no 
actionable  Invasion  of  privacy. 

(4)  Unreasonable  publicity  which  places 
another  in  a  false  light  before  the  public. 
Since  this  Is  akin  to  defamation  and  involves 
injury  to  reputation,  some  authorities  pre- 
dict that  this  will  ultimately  supplant  the 
law  of  libel  and  slander.  Again  there  is  the 
"reasonable  man"  test.  Obviously  (3i  and 
(4)   are  of  prime  concern  to  newspapers. 

The  foregoing  summary  contains  the 
thrust  of  what  Is  coming  to  be  known  as 
the  "complex  of  four"  which  constitutes  the 
law  of  the  right  of  privacy,  but  like  all  brief 
simim.itlons  is  subject  to  dozens  of  qualifica- 
tions and  amplifications. 

Aside  from  the  "reasonable  man"  test 
the  other  basic  consideration  from  the  stand- 
point of  mass  media  Is  whether  the  publicity 
concerns  matters  of  legitimate  public  inter- 
est. If  It  does,  privacy  must  give  way.  and  no 
recovery  Is  permitted.  And  the  privilege  to 
publish  extends  even  to  false  statements 
unless  they  are  made  with  knowledge  of  their 
falsity,  or  in  reckless  disregard  of  their  truth 
or  falsity. 

The  last  statement  results  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  this  year  In  Tirne  v. 
Hill,  one  of  the  chain  of  cases  starting  with 
the  landmark  decision  in  1964  in  The  New 
York  Times  v.  Sullivan  and  continuing 
through  Garrison  v.  Louisiana  and  Associated 
Press  V.  Walker. 

The  test  of  "legitimate  public  interest," 
like  the  "reasonable  man"  test,  is  a  matter 
of  Judgment,  and  varies  with  the  circum- 
stances and  the  times.  Both  tests  place  a 
serious  burden  of  responsibility  on  the  press. 
When  the  right  to  be  free  from  unwarranted 
invasion  of  a  person's  privacy  comes  Into 
collision  with  the  right  of  the  press  to  print 
In  the  public  Interest,  the  question  is  rarely 
one  of  black  or  white,  but  rather  the  shade 
of  permissible  gray. 

Even  Warren  and  Brandels,  In  their  original 
treatise  In  1890,  recognized  this  problem 
when  they  said: 

"The  general  object  in  view  is  to  protect 
the  privacy  of  private  life,  and  to  whatever 
degree  and  in  whatever  connection  a  man's 
life  has  ceased  to  be  private,  before  the  pub- 
lication under  consideration  has  been  made, 
to  that  extent  the  protection  is  to  be  with- 
drawn." 

In  a  right  of  privacy  action,  damages  can 
be  obtained  for  mental  distress  of  a  kind 
which  normally  results  from  such  an  inva- 


sion, as  well  as  for  any  special  damages  which 
may  be  shown. 

In  most  states,  recovery  may  be  obtained 
only  by  a  living  person — the  right  does  not 
survive  his  death.  Purthermore — again  speak- 
ing of  what  obtains  in  most  Jurisdictions — 
the  right  Is  personal  to  the  individual  him- 
self and  cannot  be  maintained  by  others 
(such  as  his  family).  Although  a  corporation 
enjoys  no  personal  right  of  privacy.  a.s  such, 
it  has  a  limited  right  to  the  exclusive  use 
of  Its  name  and  It  obtains  certain  elements 
of  protection  through  the  law  of  unfair  com- 
petition. 

It  should  be  noted  that  In  1965  the  Su- 
preme Court  gave  its  first  recognition  to  the 
constitutional  protection  of  privacy  when  It 
held  unconstitutional,  as  an  invasion  of 
marital  privacy,  a  Connecticut  statute  which 
prohibited  the  use  of  contraceptives.  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas,  speaking  for  five  members 
of  the  Court,  found  that  the  "specific  guar- 
antees m  the  BUI  of  Rights  have  penumbras, 
formed  by  emanations  from  those  guarantees 
that  help  give  them  life  and  substance," 
and  that  the  "various  guarantees  create  zones 
of  privacy." 

Justices  Harlan  and  White.  In  concurring 
opinions,  found  the  Connecticut  statute  in- 
valid, not  because  of  a  Bill  of  Rights  viola- 
tion, but  because  it  violated  the  "liberty" 
concept  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

Mr.  Justice  Goldberg,  in  a  concurring 
opinion,  stated  that  "the  Ninth  Amendment 
(which  provides  that  the  enimieration  of 
certain  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  dis- 
parage other  rights  "retained  by  the  peo- 
ple") expressly  recognizes  that  there  are 
fundamental  personal  rights  such  as  this 
one,  which  are  protected  from  abridgment 
by  the  Government  though  not  specifically 
mentioned  In  the  Constitution." 

The  result  of  the  Griswold  case  may  be  far- 
reaching,  In  that  for  the  first  time,  the  Su- 
preme Court  found  basis  In  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution for  a  "right  of  privacy."  Only  fu- 
ture decisions  will  determine  the  extent  to 
w^hlch  this  may  reach. 

On  the  other  hand.  In  the  Sullivan,  Garri- 
son, Hill  and  Walker  decisions,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  given  significant  new  First 
Amendment  protection  to  newspapers  to 
print  In  the  public  Interest. 

With  the  development  of  fantastic  elec- 
tronic devices  to  invade  privacy,  computers 
which  can  yield  to  the  touch  of  a  button 
myriads  of  facts  about  every  person,  an  ever- 
Increasing  thirst  for  "news,"  a  greatly  in- 
creased need  for  an  Informed  public  and 
vastly  Improved  methods  for  speedy  dissemi- 
nation of  information.  It  is  clear  that  the 
final  chapter  has  not  been  written  on  the 
law  of  the  right  of  privacy. 


PESTINA— THE       GIRL-BUG       THAT 
GUARDS  OUR  BORDERS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  tour- 
ists heading  south  for  lush  tropical  re- 
sorts will  often  see — and  heed — a  small 
symbol  that  is  doing  a  big  job  in  pro- 
tecting consumers  all  over  the  United 
States. 

A  coquettish,  hitchhiking  bug  has  been 
used  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture since  1963  as  a  symbol  of  all  foreign 
agricultural  pests.  Her  official  name, 
"Pestina,"  was  suggested  by  an  airline 
employee  and  adopted  by  the  USDA, 
which  works  closely  with  the  travel  in- 
dustry to  protect  the  Nation's  resources 
against  damaging  foreign  plant  and  ani- 
mal pests  and  diseases. 

USDA's  Agricultural  Research  Service 
uses  the  eye-catching  Pestina  in  an  in- 
tensive information  program  urging 
travelers  not  to  bring  forbidden  plant 
and  animal  products  into  this  country. 


The  girl-bug  represents  countless  agri- 
cultural pests  which  could  invade  the 
United  States  from  abroad:  the  Medi- 
terranean  fi-uitfly.  for  example,  or  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  of  livestock.  Pes- 
tina looks  as  alluring — and  inn:^cont— -as 
the  foreign  fruits,  plants,  and  meats  that 
can  hide  destructive  pests  and  diseases. 
Her  likeness  appears  on  agricultural 
quarantine  notices  written  in  several 
languages  and  distributed  by  airlines, 
steamship  companies,  and  travel  agents, 
and  in  public  service  announcements  oii 
television.  Since  this  program  began,  the 
percentage  of  travelers  violating  our 
quarantine  restrictions  has  been  de- 
creasing. 

Federal  inspectors  at  airports,  sea- 
ports, and  border  crossings — our  first  line 
of  defense  against  foreign  pests — inspect 
all  our  agricultural  imports  and  the  in- 
coming luggage  of  travelers.  These  men 
are  looking  for  hidden  insects,  nematodes, 
snails,  parasites,  or  evidence  of  diseases 
that  might  destroy  the  natural  beauty  of 
our  countryside,  yards,  and  gardens',  or 
the  health  of  our  forests,  crops,  livestock, 
wildlife,  and  pets. 

Inspectors  find  plant  pests  on  fruits 
and  shrubs,  in  dirt  clinging  to  automo- 
biles and  plants.  In  packing  materials— 
and,  most  of  all.  in  passenger  luggage. 
Animal  quarantine  inspectors  police  the 
importation  not  only  of  live  animals,  but 
also  of  meats,  hides,  wool,  and  other 
products  that  may  harbor  infectious  or- 
ganisms. Interceptions  include  many  of 
the  world's  worst  agricultural  threats. 

The  need  for  increased  effort  to  in- 
form travelers  of  our  quarantine  require- 
ments is  pointed  up  by  the  fact  that  our 
inspectors,  on  the  average,  stop  an  in- 
coming plant  pest  every  13  minutes.  This 
round-the-clock  surveillance  would  be 
impossible  without  the  tremendous  aid 
ARS  receives  from  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, such  as  the  U.S.  Customs,  Immigra- 
tion, Postal,  and  Public  Health  Services. 
ARS  inspectors  also  see  that  our  agricul- 
tural exports  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  country  receiving  them. 

Varied  new  problems  continue  to  crop 
up.  For  example,  the  boats  and  airplanes 
cari-ying  Cuban  refugees  to  Florida,  and 
the  luggage  they  bring,  are  regularly 
searched  for  foreign  plant  pests.  ARS 
representatives  also  work  with  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration in  planning  the  handling  and 
disposal  of  soil  and  rock  samples  that 
may  be  brought  to  earth  from  the  moon 
or  from  planets.  Unless  precautions  are 
taken,  pests,  diseases,  and  other  plagues 
from  outer  space  could  conceivably  stow 
away  on  spacecraft  returning  to  earth 
and  then  multiply  imchecked  in  an  at- 
mosphere that  could  not  control  them. 
As  international  travel  continues  to  in- 
crease. Federal  agencies,  the  travel  and 
transportation  industries,  and  an  in- 
formed, globe-trotting  public  must  work 
together  even  more  closely  if  we  are  to 
keep  new  and  destructive  pests  from  oiu" 
shores.  ARS  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
efforts  to  educate  every  traveler  on  the 
hazards  of  stowaway  pests.  Such  educa- 
tion is  essential  to  safeguard  our  pro- 
duction of  food  for  consumers  both  here 
and  abroad. 
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VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Impact 
of  vocational-technical  education  may 
,ell  be  illustrated  by  the  stories  about 
three  such  students  in  the  vocational- 
educational  school  at  Livingston,  Tenn,  I 
gsk  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
by  Jo  Ann  McWherter,  supervisor  of  vo- 
cational curriculum  development  at  the 
Liv-ingston  Area  Vocational-Technical 
School,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

LiviKOSTON  AVTS — An  Answer  and  An 
OPPORTUNrrT 

Genell  Hummel,  valedictorian  of  her  high 
school  graduating  class:  Charles  Milton 
Thomas,  high  school  football  star;  George  E. 
Long,  victim  of  an  accident  which  confined 
Ulin  to  a  wheel  chair — each  has  found  a  way 
to  meet  one  of  the  most  serious  needs  they 
will  ever  confront. 

Each  possesses  youth,  InteUigence,  and 
ambition — raw  resources  to  refine  for  later 
rewards.  What,  then,  could  they  need? 

They  need  knowledge,  abilities,  and  skills 
which  would  enable  them  to  function  effec- 
tively In  the  world  of  work. 

Where  could  they  find  a  catalyst  to  change 
tlielr  raw  resources  Into  tempered  competen- 
cies? They  found  that  the  Livingston  Area 
Vocational-Technical  School  offered  both  an 
answer  and  an  opportunity. 

They  could  enroll  as  full-time  students 
»nd  prepare  for  an  occupation  selected  In 
light  of  their  Individual  Interests  and  apti- 
tudes. What  then? 

GeneU  has  been  efficiently  pursuing  her 
new  career  for  about  tluree  months  now.  She 
Is  the  secretary  of  the  Livingston  Area  Voca- 
tional-Technical School. 

Even  before  graduating  as  valedictorian  of 
Cellna  High  School  In  May,  1966.  Genell  had 
decided  that  office  occupations  would  be  a 
good  field  for  her  to  enter.  She  found  that 
this  course  was  offered  at  the  Livingston 
Area  Vocational-Technical  School  and  sent 
in  her  eruollment  application. 

After  laelng  accepted,  she  began  the  course 
which  usually  requires  two  years  for  com- 
pletion. Ten  months  later  she  was  offered  the 
Job  of  school  secretary. 

Maxlne  Prasler,  office  occupations  instruc- 
tor, stated,  "GeneU  came  to  us  with  a  head 
start.  She  had  many  skills  and  she  learned 
new  ones  quickly.  I  was  Immediately  im- 
pressed with  her  unusually  good  grammar 
and  her  ability  to  profit  by  every  educational 
opportunity  extended  to  her." 

Mrs.  Prasler  continued,  "She  did  well  In 
every  assignment,  but  especially  weU  in 
shorthand." 

Genell  uses  her  shorthand  skill  daUy  and 
Is  striving  to  Increase  her  speed  which  is 
about  120  words  per  minute. 

When  asked  about  Geneli's  limitations, 
Mrs.  Prasler  responded.  "She  can  do  anything 
she  wants — there  is  no  limit.  In  addition  to 
this,  she  has  a  good  personality  and  good 
Judgment." 

Although  she  had  no  previous  work  expe- 
rience, Genell  is  succeeding  on  her  first  Job. 
Mr.  Enloe  Speck,  superintendent  of  the  Liv- 
ingston Area  Vocational-Technical  School, 
reported.  "She  Is  very  conscientious  and  does 
every  Job  well.  Her  knowledge  of  grammar 
and  math  complement  her  secretarial  skills 
and  enable  her  to  do  any  task  in  our  office." 

Genell  is  quick  to  express  her  opinion  of 
the  school,  "I  learned  so  much — to  have  more 
confidence  in  myself,  to  develop  my  skills 
and  abilities,  and  to  work  on  all  kinds  of 
business  machines.  I  liked  the  way  we  worked 
on  our  own  and  had  individual  attention 
from  Mrs.  Prasler.  This  taught  me  to  rely  on 
myself  and  to  accept  responsibility  for  my 
own  work." 


Yes,  the  Livingston  Area  Vocational-Tech- 
nical School  offered  an  answer  and  an  op- 
portunity to  Genell  Hummel. 

Milton  Thomas,  19-year-old  machine  shop 
student  from  Cookevlile,  was  a  football  star 
at  Baxter  High  School  where  he  also  main- 
tained a  good  scholastic  record.  He  heard 
about  the  Livingston  Area  Vocational-Tech- 
nical School  from  Mr.  Sam  Buttram.  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  the  school.  Before 
coming  to  this  position.  Mr.  Buttram  had 
been  Milt's  shop  instructor  in  high  school  so 
he  well  knew  the  abilities  and  Interests  of 
his  former  student. 

Mllt  said,  "I  took  a  trade  and  industrial 
class  in  high  school  and  this  started  my  in- 
terest m  machine  shop." 

After  graduation  from  high  school.  Mllt 
had  many  choices.  "My  father  offered  to  send 
me  anywhere  I  wanted  to  go  to  school,  but 
he  was  enthusiastic  about  my  decision  to 
come  here.  He  Is  a  plant  superintendent  for 
a  large  manufacturing  firm  in  Cookevlile 
and  is  in  a  position  to  see  the  importance 
of  learning  about  machine  work," 

Milt's  goal  Is  to  be  a  tool  and  die  worker. 
To  gain  some  work  experience  while  attend- 
ing school,  he  works  nights  at  a  company 
In  Cooke\ilIe. 

When  the  machine  shop  was  opened  In 
October,  1966,  Milt  was  one  of  the  first  stu- 
dents to  enroll.  His  action  was  based  on  se'.f- 
evaluatlon  as  he  explained,  "I  have  ability 
to  work  with  tools  and  machines  and  am 
more  interested  in  this  than  anything  else. 
I  like  to  study  and  can  do  the  shop  math 
If  I  apply  myself. 

"I  have  found  my  class  Interesting  and  the 
time  goes  quickly,"  said  Mllt  who  has  about 
eight  more  months  In  his  course.  "There  is 
always  something  different  to  learn  every 
minute  and  I  like  everything  we  do." 

Ray  Beatty.  machine  shop  Instructor,  cited 
the  potential  of  his  student.  "Mllt  Is  a  fine 
boy  with  common  sense  and  a  good  attitude. 
He  has  a  great  future  In  the  mechanical  line 
and  has  the  ability  to  go  as  far  as  he  wants." 

Mllt  can  already  see  a  brighter  future.  "No 
doubt  about  It."  he  expressed,  "my  chances 
for  the  future  have  to  be  better  because  I 
have  learned  much  here  and  I  will  continue 
to  learn  for  eight  more  months." 

Tes.  the  Livingston  Area  Vocational -Tech- 
nical School  offered  an  answer  and  an  op- 
portunity to  Charles  Milton  Thomas. 

A  freak  accident  drastically  effected  the 
life  of  George  E.  Long.  He  was  a  prospective 
basketball  star  who  enjoyed  school  and  had 
no  particular  plans  for  his  future. 

Late  one  afternoon  in  October.  1962.  George 
and  two  other  boys  were  hitchhiking  a  ride 
Into  Jamestown.  After  being  picked  up  by  a 
stranger,  the  boys  rode  Into  town.  George 
chose  to  go  on  farther  than  the  other  two 
boys. 

Near  the  edge  of  town,  a  Tennessee  High- 
way Patrol  roadblock  stopped  the  car  for  a 
routine  check.  The  officers  discovered  that 
the  driver  was  an  escapee  from  an  Indiana 
Jail.  The  discovery  sparked  a  gun  battle. 

During  the  melee  and  confusion,  George 
somehow  was  struck  in  the  spine  by  a  bullet. 

"It  all  happened  so  fast  that  I  really  don't 
remember  Just  what  happened  or  know 
where  the  bullet  came  from."  he  stated. 

After  spending  three  months  in  Port 
Sanders  Hospital  In  Knoxvllle  and  seven 
months  In  the  East  Tennessee  ChUdren's 
Hospital,  George  returned  to  his  home  near 
Pall  Mall. 

The  bullet  had  so  damaged  his  spine  that 
he  must  spend  his  life  in  a  wheel  chair. 
With  a  remarkable  attitude.  George  accepted 
his  fate. 

"A  fellow  haa  to  take  life  as  it  comes — 
that's  about  all  he  can  do."  George  went  on. 
"No  one  wants  to  be  in  a  wheel  chair,  but 
you  Just  have  to  make  the  best  of  what  you 
can." 

With  the  help  of  a  home-bound  teacher, 
George  completed  his  high  school  work  and 
received  his  diploma. 


"I  can't  get  around  every  place  and  this 
has  changed  many  things."  said  George.  It 
certainly  meant  he  must  find  a  future  other 
than  working  on  the  farm  where  he  and 
his  family  lived. 

The  Livingston  Area  Vocational-Technical 
School  came  to  his  attention  through  a 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  counselor. 

"Right  away  I  was  Interested."  George  re- 
plied. "I  had  taken  one  year  of  mechanical 
drawing  In  high  school  and  I  liked  it." 

So  on  February  13,  1967 — the  first  day  an 
Instructor  was  hired  lor  the  drafting 
course — George  enrolled 

Ignoring  his  handicap,  George  has  done 
well.  His  Instructor.  Wendell  Llgon  ex- 
plained. "George  is  a  good  student  who  tries 
hard  and  has  a  lot  of  ability.  He  constantly 
works  to  Improve  and  doesn't  waste  any 
time  at  all." 

"His  work  Is  neat  and  he  Is  particularly 
good  in  mechanical  drawing,"  stated  Mr. 
Llgon. 

No  special  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  George  who  wheels  around  with  amazing 
ease.  Never  complaining,  he  said,  "I  get  along 
pretty  good.  The  only  difficulty  is  that  big 
drawings  are  hard  to  reach,  but  I  can  man:ige. 
After  all.  I  want  to  make  my  own  way  and 
don't  want  anyone  waiting  on  me  If  I  can 
help  It." 

Mr.  Llgon  responded.  "George  is  an  inspira- 
tion to  his  classmates  and  a  real  help  to  me. 
If  I  am  asked  a  question  while  busy  with 
another  student.  George  will  wheel  across  the 
room  to  help" 

George  has  recently  demonstrated  his 
ability  on  two  school  projects.  He  drew 
plans  for  a  storage  room  which  will  soon  be 
constructed  and  drew  a  cover  for  a  school 
catalog  The  cover  features  seven  gears  which 
are  drawn  with  such  precision  that  they 
oould  be  produced  In  a  machine  shop. 

He  has  completed  almost  one  thousand  of 
the  1950  hours  required  In  the  drafting  class 
and  Is  quite  optimistic  about  his  future.  He 
said.  "I  enjoy  school  and  I  am  learning  some- 
thing to  help  me  get  a  good  Job.  After  1 
finish  here,  I  plan  to  get  a  good  Job  as  a 
draftsman." 

Mr.  Llgon  Is  confident  George  will  do  Just 
this.  He  stated.  "George  is  well  on  his  way 
toward  being  an  excellent  draftsman  His 
handicap  will  not  prevent  his  getting  a  good 
Job  or  doing  well  on  the  Job." 

Yes,  the  Livingston  Area  Vocatlenal-Tech- 
nlcal  School  offered  an  answer  and  an  op- 
portunity for  George  Long. 

In  a  similar  manner,  answers  and  oppor- 
tunities are  available  to  every  Tennessean. 
Other  Area  Vocational-Technical  Schools, 
located  across  the  State,  place  faculties 
within  thirty  miles  of  each  citizen. 


THE    ADMINISTRATORS'    ADMINIS- 
TRATOR 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  November  8, 
1967,  contained  an  editorial  discussing 
the  recent  appointment  of  Prof.  Jerre  S. 
Williams  as  chairman  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Conference. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Administeatoes'   Administrator 

For  at  least  a  couple  of  decades  considera- 
ble time  and  talent  have  been  expended  on 
the  problem  of  improving  the  relationship 
between  governmental  regulatory  agencies 
and  the  public  and  private  sectors  they  are 
conomlBsloned  to  serve.  Considering  the  prob- 
lem's Importance  the  lack  of  progress  Is 
rather  remarkable. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  still 
moves    with    dlnosaurlan    deliberation,    the 
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National  Labor  Relations  Board  surely  is  not 
always  the  Impartial  arbiter  Congress  In- 
tended, and  sometimes  tbe  Federal  Trade 
Commlselon  apptears  more  Interested  In  dis- 
couraging enterprise  than  In  encouraging  It. 
True,  some  minor  reforms  resulted  from 
studies  by  two  Hoover  Commissions,  leading 
President  Elsenhower  to  create  a  temporary 
Administrative  Conference  of  tHe  United 
States  In  1953.  Such  a  conference.  It  was 
hoped,  would  aid  the  agencies  in  reorganizing 
thetr  affairs  much  as  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  U.S.  was  designed  to  aid  the 
court  system. 

The  1953  conference  faded  Into  history 
to  be  succeeded  in  1961  by  another  temporary 
Administrative  Conference  named  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  As  recent  as  Uiat  is,  the  his- 
torian must  scratch  pretty  hard  to  recall 
either  who  the  conference  members  were  or 
what  they  actually  achieved  before  they  stu-- 
rendered  their  portfolio. 

Perhape  concerned  with  the  ephemeral 
nature  of  these  efforts,  in  1964  President 
Johnson  proposed,  and  Congress  voted  to 
establish,  a  permanent  Administrative  Con- 
ference. It  was  to  have  a  chairman,  named 
by  the  President  for  a  flve-year  term;  an 
11-man  executive  committee,  and  an  "assem- 
bly" of  up  to  91  but  not  lees  than  75  persons 
from  both  Government  and  private  life. 

And  there,  for  more  than  three  years,  the 
matter  rested.  Now,  at  last,  the  President  has 
named  somebody  to  head  this  somewhat  un- 
wieldy structure:  Jerre  S.  Williams,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  law  professor  since  1946,  an 
arbitrator  and  authority  on  Constitutional 
and  Labor  law  and  legal  ethics. 

As  a  sort  of  administrators'  administrator, 
Mr.  Williams  will  have  to  search  for  the 
caliber  of  personnel  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference needs  if  it  is  to  be  useful.  Even  more 
dlfBcult,  the  record  suggests,  will  be  the 
search  for  ways  to  overcome  a  generation  of 
mountainoxis   bureaucratic    Inertia. 


the  same  time  criticizing  it  for  any  losses. 
This  amendment  will  give  FHA  a  clear 
mandate  to  take  more  constructive  risks 
ill  the  central  city  while  at  the  same 
time  assuring  FHA  that  Congress  stands 
behind  it  in  the  event  losses  exceed  col- 
lected premiums. 
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graphically    to    Include    whole 
usually  ignored  by  builders. 

The  amendment  also  would  allow  the  Pha 
to  establish  a  separate  reserve  fund  to  pro. 
vide  protection  against  losses  on  the  more 
risky  multi-family  housing  mortgages. 

This  is  designed  to  counter  conservauve 
critics  who  contend  that  risk-taking  on  low. 


I  am  convinced  a  more  vigorous  FHA     income  housing  would  endanger  the  regular 

""'-'   '-    '     '      "'  "■  FHA  insurance  reserves,  now  amoimtlng  to 

around  $1  billion.  A  Senate  subcommittee 
last  June  warned  the  FHA  not  to  take  "exces- 
slve  risks"  and  charged  that  FHA-lnsured 
mortgages  on  many  low- income  develop, 
ments  were  In  financial  difficulty. 

The  amendment  reportedly  is"  acceptable 
to  the  FHA  and  endorsed  privately  by  Brown, 
stein.  It  would  deflate  some  of  the  pressure 
from  liberals  to  remove  all  low-Income  hous- 
ing responsibility  from  the  FHA.  Sen.  Ed! 
ward  W.  Brooke  (R-Mass.)  has  said  he  wl!l 
move  to  put  all  low-Income  housing  insur. 
ance  In  a  separate  new  administration. 

In  his  speech  to  FHA  officials  who  decide 
locally  which  projects  to  Insure.  Brownsteln 
instructed  them  to  approve  those  "which  give 
reasonable  promise  of  improving  the  housing 
conditions  of  low-  and  moderate-Income 
families,    and   Improving   the    Inner   city. 

"A  project  should  be  rejected  if  it  does 
not  appear  to  give  reasonable  promise  of 
accomplishing  these  objectives.  It  shouid 
not  be  rejected  simply  because  it  involves 
poor  people,  or  because  It  is  in  a  portion 
of  the  city  you  have  been  accustomed  to  re- 
jecting or  'red-Unlng*  for  old-fashioned,  ar- 
bitrary reasons,"  Brownsteln  insisted 

"Red-lining"  refers  to  the  once-customarv 
FHA  practice  of  outlining  In  red  those  poorer 
city  sections  where  no  mortgage  insurance 
would  be  promised.  Brooke  recently  charged 
that  local  FHA  officials  for  two  years  Ignored 
Brownstein'B  advice  to  cease  "red-llnlng" 
practices. 


FUNDS  FOR   THE  SLUMS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  after  long  deliberation  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  has  voted  to  ap- 
prove an  omnibus  housing  bill.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  the  subcommittee 
accepted  an  amendment  which  I  offered 
which  gives  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration greater  incentive  to  bring  its 
programs  to  the  declining  sections  of  our 
central  cities.  Under  existing  law,  FHA 
Is  required  to  make  a  finding  of    'eco- 
nomic soundness"  before  it  is  able  to  in- 
sure a  mortgage.  In  practice  the  "eco- 
nomic soundness"  criteria  has  prevented 
FHA   from   insuring   mortgages    in   the 
blighted    portions   of    our    cities    or    in 
neighborhoods    where    property    values 
were  expected  to  decline.   The   lack  of 
FHA  mortgage  insurance  led  to  a  lack 
of  mortgage  credit  which  in  turn  further 
contributed  to  the  dechne  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. Thus,  instead  of  preventing  the 
growth  of  slums,   the  FHA   procedures 
actually  contributed  to  the  growth  of 
slums. 

The  amendment  I  offered  which  was 
accepted  by  the  subcommittee  would 
permit  PHA  to  waive  its  "economic 
soundness"  criteria  or  any  other  statu- 
tory criteria  In  order  to  insure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  housing  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families.  The  amend- 
ment would  also  permit  any  deficits  in  the 
FHA  Insurance  funds  to  be  covered 
through  appropriated  funds.  This  will 
give  FHA  the  assurance  it  needs  to  pur- 
sue a  more  venturesome  policy.  Congress 
cannot  have  It  both  ways.  It  cannot  crit- 
icize FHA  for  being  too  timid  while  at 


policy  in  our  central  cities  will  arrest 
the  growth  of  slums  and  will  not  lead  to 
any  losses  in  the  FHA  insurance  fund. 
This  in  turn  should  lead  to  even  greater 
savings  by  reducing  the  incidence  of 
crime  and  violence  in  our  cities. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  November  20  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post,  an  excellent 
article  was  published  concerning  my 
amendment  to  the  housing  bill.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senators  Back  FHA  iNstnuNCE  in 
Slum  Areas 
(By  William  Chapman) 
A  Senate  committee  is  moving  toward  a 
significant  shift  in  low-income  housing  pol- 
icy with  an  amendment  that  would  assure 
broad  Government  support  for  private  Invest- 
ment in  inner-city  slum  neighborhoods. 

The  change  would  specifically  commit  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  to  insurance 
of  housing  mortgages  in  poorer  neighbor- 
hoods that  until  now  have  been  considered 
off  limits  because  of  the  high  risks  of  failure. 
The  amendment  has  been  approved  In  a 
closed  session  by  a  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency subcommittee  and  is  now  virtually 
assured  of  passage  by  the  full  committee. 

It  arrives  at  a  time  when  the  FHA,  tra- 
ditionally regarded  as  a  conservative  bureauc- 
racy unconcerned  with  low-Income  hous- 
ing needs,  is  attempting  to  shift  into  slum 
area  housing  with  its  mortgage  insurance 
programs. 

In  an  unusually  critical  speech,  FHA  Com- 
missioner Philip  N.  Brownsteln  recently  toid 
local  administrators  to  give  priority  to  the 
poorer  neighborhoods  and  to  stop  tying  ap- 
plications down  in  red  tape. 

"It  Is  not  easy  to  counter  the  charges 
against  FHA  when  you  are  confronted  as 
often  as  I  am  with  case  after  case  in  which 
we  took  an  inexcusably  long  time  to  reach 
a  decision,"  Brownsteln  declared. 

The  new  amendment  should  also  help  the 
Insurance  Industry  Invest  the  $1  billion  it 
recently  set  aside  for  investment  In  low- 
income  sections  of  the  cities.  The  industrv's 
oiTer  was  contingent  on  Government  Insiir- 
ance  for  their  loans. 

The  amendment  allows  the  KHA  to  In- 
sure mortgages  on  apartments  In  "declining" 
urban  areas  If  the  projects  offer  at  least 
an  "acceptable  risk."  It  would  replace  the 
requirement  that  FHA  find  a  project  "eco- 
nomically sound,"  the  test  Insisted  upon, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  until  now. 

When  liberal  critics  accuse  the  PHA  of 
avoiding  low-Income  areas.  Its  spokesmen 
usually  contend  that  Congress  will  not  per- 
mit It  to  Insure  mortgages  unless  they  are 
"economically  sound."  Few  developments  In 
deteriorating  city  neighborhoods  could  meet 
that  test. 

Under  an  "acceptable  risk"  definition, 
PHA  presumably  could  Insure  those  mort- 
gages. Private  lenders  would  be  assured  of 
as  much  Government  protection  as  they  have 
had  In  financing  the  development  of  sub- 
urbia 

FHA  presently  can  apply  the  "acceptable 
risk"  test  to  projects  In  riot-torn  areaa  or 
to  selected  special  cases  such  as  housing 
sponsored  by  nonprofit  groups.  The  amend- 
ment   would    expand    that    treatment   geo- 


ISOLATIONISM 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Newsweek,  dated  November  20. 
Kenneth  Crawford  took  a  look  at  the 
growing  trend  toward  lsolationi.=m  in 
America,  and  summarized  it  with  the 
succinct  observation  that  it  logically 
would  lead  to  "surrender  of  the  world 
to  armed  predators  with  fewer  scruple.s. " 

Surely.  Mr.  President.  Crawford  has  a 
point  when  he  observes  that  the  United 
States  would  be  finished  as  a  world  power 
if  it  withdrew  from  Vietnam  and  into 
its  shell.  In  that  event,  we  would  be  in- 
capable of  protecting  our  own  interests, 
and  unwilling  to  help  less  fortunate 
nations. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Kenneth  Crawford's  column 
"Isolationist  Again?"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Isolationist  Again? 
(By  Kenneth  Crawford) 

If  self-criticism  and  reproach  are  signs  of 
moral  health,  then  we  must  be  the  health- 
iest of  nations.  What  we  Americans  thought 
and  did  yesterday  we  almost  always  regret, 
even  repent,  today.  Our  recent  history  as  .i 
world  power  Is  a  record  of  revulsion  against 
past  mistakes,  or  what  we  come  to  consider 
mistakes.  But  in  our  determination  not  to 
repeat  yesterday's  mistake,  we  som.etimes  re- 
vert to  the  day  before  yesterday's  mistake, 
which  we  have  now  had  time  to  forget. 

Anyone  old  enough  to  remember  the  Wil- 
son Administration  can  see  the  pattern  by 
looking  over  his  shoulder.  We  took  our  initial 
plunge  into  global  affairs  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy  In  a  war  to  end  wars. 
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rh«t  war  won.  we  decided  that  we  had  been 
^is  to  get  into  it  at  ail-that  it  accom- 
;„.hed  nothing  beyond  the  enrichment  of 
^nnltlons  makers  and  sutlers.  So  we  became 
flprcelv  neutral  and  isolationist.  In  this  mood 
we  were  pleased  to  consider  early  Hitlerism 
none  of  our  business. 

We  had  about  decided  that  this  Isolatlon- 
,«v  was  senseless  and  impossible  when  Pearl 
Harbor  resolved  any  lingering  doubt  about 
»  That  war  also  won.  our  Soviet  ally  started 
hphaving  Uke  an  enemy.  The  resulting  cold 
!;or  was  so  preoccupying  that  we  didn't  have 
time  to  regret  the  second  world  war  and  to 
revert  to  Isolationism,  as  we  had  after  the 
orevlous  war.  Our  concern  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  persisted  longer  than  might  have 
been  expected,  leading  us  Into  two  Asian 
wars  first  in  Korea,  then  in  Vietnam.  We  are 
only 'now  feeling  the  full  force  of  delayed 
reaction  to  the  violent  consequences  of 
concern. 

weary  of  war 
Revulsion  against  war— .my  war  for  any 
ciuse— has  set  m.  The  heroics  of  the  second 
world  war.  which  defeated  the  man  who  had 
e'lmlnated  6  million  Jews  and  overrun 
Europe  are  now  burlesqued  even  in  movies. 
The  Kore.m  War  is  all  but  forgotten,  con- 
veniently bv  those  who  approved  It  at  the 
time  but  now  Uke  to  think  they  have  always 
con<=icl^red  U.S.  Involvement  in  any  war  on 
the  A.sian  mainland  the  ultimate  folly.  The 
war  in  Vietnam  can't  be  forgotten.  It  is  on 
television  every  day.  It  bears  blame  for 
everything  unpleasant,  from  race  riots  to 
high  tax  rates. 

In  the  vanguard  of  the  movement  back 
to  isolationism  via  pacifism  are  the  liberal 
intellectuals,  who  think  of  themselves  as 
humanitarians;  the  vouth.  which  goes  in  for 
qmplistic  ideali.sm.  and  the  Negro  militants, 
to  whom  the  war  Is  just  another  device  by 
which  the  evil  white  power  structure  .ivoids 
true  racial  equ.ill7.it ion.  Public  opinion  polls 
show  how  deeply  these  attitudes  have  pene- 
trated the  populace.  But  certain  tests,  like 
San  Francisco's  almost  2-to-l  vote  against 
wlthdTiwal  from  Vietnam,  also  sugge.st  that 
a  floor  of  resistance  still  exists.  People  want 
to  get  out  of  Vietnam  but  not  by  default. 

DECLINE  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 

A  lot  Of  worrying  Is  now  going  on  in  public 
about  the  effe?t  of  tills  latest  war  on  the 
American  future.  Sen.  William  Fulbright 
thinks  the  war  has  brutalized  the  country 
and  that  It  will  behave  brutishly.  Edwin 
Rei'^'^hauer  of  Harvard.  ex-Ambassador  to 
Japan  argues  in  his  latest  book  for  seeing 
it  through  in  Vietnam,  even  though  he 
thinks  our  intervention  a  mistake,  because 
the  consequence  of  defeat  would  be  total 
U=;  detachment  from  Asia.  Richard  Rovere. 
in  the  Oct.  28  issue  of  The  New  Yorker,  fore- 
sees a  pacifistlc  America  renouncing  war  as 
an  instrument  of  national  policy  and  leav- 
ing the  field  to  less  fastidious  antagonists. 
He  proposes  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  on 
the  theory  that  this  will  happen,  win.  lose 
or  draw  there. 

If  these  forebodings  are  Justified,  then  the 
U.S  will  soon  be  finished  as  a  world  power, 
unwilling  to  help  less  fortunate  nations  and 
Incapable  of  protecting  Its  own  world  in- 
terests. Peaceful  diplomacy.  In  the  pinches. 
is  only  as  effective  as  the  potential  force 
backing  It  up.  Military  might  Is  to  diplomacy 
what  the  strike  is  to  organized  labor.  It 
means  nothing  if  everybody  is  sure  it  will 
never  be  used.  Island  bases  would  have  no 
Influence  on  the  course  of  events  in  main- 
land Asia  if  they  were  just,  military  parade 
erounds. 

War  is  all  it  is  called:  cruel,  wasteful, 
barbarotis.  Yet  if  we  are  resolved  to  quit  this 
one  and  never  flght  another,  we  shall  sur- 
render the  world  to  armed  predators  with 
fewer  scruples.  This  is  not  what  the  intel- 
lectual bellwethers  want,  but  this  Is  where 
their  logic  leads.  This  time,  possibly,  hope- 
fully, the  American  people  won't  repeat  the 


mistake  of  following  them   over   the  isola- 
tionist cliff. 

EAVESDROPPERS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  Simdav  Denver  Post  of  October  29, 
1967,  carried  an  article  entitled  "Eaves- 
droppers: Is  a  Basic  U.S.  Right  in  Peril?" 
The  article,  written  by  Prof.  Alan  F. 
Westin.  of  Columbia  University  School 
of  Government,  is  based  on  his  4-year 
probe  of  snooping  techniques,  which  has 
recently  been  published  in  a  book  en- 
titled "Privacy  and  Freedom." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Right  in 


Eavesdroppers:  Is  a  Basic  U.S. 
Peril? 


(By  Dr.  Alan  F.  Westin) 
You  take  a  suit  to  the  dry-cleaner.  When 
you  pick  it  up  the  next  day  the  coat  has  been 
wired  for  sound:  one  button  houses  a  micro- 
phone, the  next  a  battery  and  the  third  a 
transmitter.  Wherever  you  go  in  that  suit, 
and  whatever  you  say,  the  man  who  is 
shadowing  you  hears  and  records. 

You  apply  for  a  job  and  are  handed  a  "per- 
sonality" test.  True  or  False:  I  loved  my 
mother.  Mv  sex  life  is  satisfactory.  I  believe 
there  is  a  God.  Once  in  a  while  I  laugh  at  a 
dlrtv  joke. 

You  go  on  a  Uip.  Six  weeks  later  a  com- 
puter traces  the  route  you  traveled:  In  tills 
town  you  spent  the  night,  paying  §14.29  for 
dinner  and  tipping  too  little;  here,  you 
cashed  a  check,  there  you  hired  a  car,  here 
and  there  vou  stopped  for  gas. 

You  are  called  to  your  company's  personnel 
office  hooked  up  to  a  galvanometer  and  a 
plethvsmograph  and  asked  if  you  ever  stole 
anything.  Even  from  a  dime-store  counter? 
\s  a  small  bov?  Positive?  It's  not  that  you 
are  suspected  of  stealing  anything  from  the 
company.  Y'our  employer  has  simply  sub- 
scribed to  a  semiannual  lie-detector  test  for 
his  workers  "to  keep  'em  honest." 

What  it  all  adds  up  to  Is  that  privacy  Is 
hard  to  come  by  these  days.  All  across  the 
nation  shutters  click,  tapes  hum,  dials  spin 
and  recording  pens  squlggle  as  Americans  ob- 
serve one  another. 

Tliere  is  nothing  new  about  surveUlance. 
Eavesdroppers  and  spies  are  as  old  as  history. 
What  is  new  are  two  factors: 

The  marriage  of  advanced  technology  and 
classic  methods  of  surveillance.  New  tech- 
niques have  tipped  the  American  balance  be. 
tween  the  value  of  privacy  on  the  one  hand 
and  dlscloEtire  and  surveillance  on  the  other. 
Our  Bocletv  has  developed  a  managerial 
philosophy  between  public  and  private  offi- 
cials and"  those  they  help  to  regulate.  We 
have  let  ourselves  be  convinced  that  moun- 
tains of  personal  information  or  constant 
Eiu-velllance  are  necessary  to  make  things 
work  in  a  large.  Impersonal  age. 

So  a  man's  house  Is  no  longer  his  castle. 
his  private  life  no  longer  private.  Sophis- 
ticated espionage  techniques  can  be  applied 
in  anv  factorv  or  office  building,  on  any 
street  "corner,  in  anv  home.  And  the  evidence 
mounts  that  they  are  being  used— here  and 
now. 

On  the  basis  of  four  years  of  research,  X  ani 
convinced  that  the  American  people  must 
move  quickly  to  reassert  their  traditional 
claim  to  privacy.  ^     , 

What  is  privacv,  anyway?  What  devices 
and  practices  threaten  it?  What  can  we  do 
to  restore  the  balance?  ,  »»,»  tt  «    <?n 

Justice  Louis  D.  Brandels  of  the  U.S.  su- 
preme Court  called  privacy  the  "right  most 
valued  bv  civilized  men." 

Privacy  is  the  claim  of  individuals  or  or- 
ganlzaUons  to  determine  for  themselves 
when   how  and  to  what  extent  Information 


about  them  should  be  made  public.  It  is  the 
right  to  get  away  temporarUy,  to  be  physl- 
cally  or  psychologically  separate,  to  hold 
something  back. 

The  claim  to  privacy  derives  from  man  s 
animal  origins.  Virtually  all  animals  try  to 
get  off  alone  at  some  time,  or  at  least  alone 
with  a  few  others  of  their  kind;  indeed, 
guarding  the  privacy  of  a  particular  terri- 
tory is  one  of  the  basic  drives  of  most  species. 
In  Western  history  there  has  been  con- 
tinual competition  between  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy bv  state  and  church,  and  the  Umlts 
placed  'on  that  invasion.  No  society  with  a 
reputation  for  preserving  liberty  has  failed 
to  set  such  limits. 

man's  beliefs 
The  protection  of  privacy  was  therefore 
a  primarv  aim  of  the  framers  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  A  man's  beliefs,  as  distinct 
from  his  acts,  were  put  beyond  the  reach  of 
inquisition  or  punishment.  He  was  protected 
against  torture  and  self-incrimination.  His 
person,  house,  papers  and  effects  were  guard- 
ed against  unwarranted  search  and  seizure. 
It  is  largelv  to  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion or  statutes  that  Americans  now  look  to 
protect  their  privacy.  But  are  these  provi- 
sions adequate  to  cope  with  todays  sophis- 
ticated devices  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  in- 
vestigator? 

There  are  three  broad  ways  to  put  someone 
under  surveillance:  ~k„,.. 

You  can  watch  him  or  listen  to  him.  That  s 
phvsical  surveillance. 

You  can  use  personality  tests  or  electronic 
gadgets  to  extract  information  from  him. 
That's  psvchologlcal  surveillance. 

Or  you"  can  simply  collect  and  store  in- 
form.ition  about  him  and  analyze  it  quickly 
and  precisely  by  machine.  That's  data  sur- 
veillance. ,  ^    . 

All  of  these  methods  are  being  used  today. 
In  regard  to  phvsical  surveillance,  secret 
cameras  and  closed-circuit  television,  wire- 
taps and  the  various  eavesdropping  devices— 
or  "bugs"— are  the  primary  tools  of  govern- 
ment and  free-enterprise  spooks. 

Tiny  electric-eye  cameras  can  be  con- 
cealed in  lighting  or  air-conditioning  flx- 
tvires  So  can  television  cameras.  (Someone 
put  nine  TV  cameras  in  a  Detroit  design- 
room  ceiling  to  study  new  car  designs  as 
they  were  drawn.)  A  few  police  departments 
monitor  everv  incoming  airline  flight  by  TV 
to  watch  for  "criminal  types  coming  to  town. 
Darkness  offers  no  protection.  Infra-red 
radiation  is  invisible  to  the  eye,  but  illumi- 
nates a  scene  perfectly  for  an  observer  with 
a  special  viewer  or  for  a  camera  with  in- 
frared film. 

LISTENING   POSTS 

It  is  in  eavesdropping  that  the  electronic 
age  has  been  most  Inventive.  Listening  in  on 
telephone  conversations  long  ago  went  be- 
vond  the  crude  cut-and-spUce  methods  of 
conventional  wiretapping.  An  Induction  coll 
need  ordy  be  placed  fairly  near  a  telephone 
wire  to  pick  up  any  conversation  on  it. 

Microphones  the  size  of  matchheads  caJi 
be  sewn  into  a  lapel  or  taped  under  a  table. 
Ultraflne  wires  or  streeks  of  metallic  paint 
lead  to  the  recorder.  Or  a  transmitter  and 
battery  can  be  Included  In  the  microphone 
package  (total  size:  2  cubic  Inchee  or  less) 
to  relay  whatever  U  picked  up  to  a  remote 
listening  post. 

With  such  devices,  it  is  a  simple  matter 
to  bug  a  competitor's  office,  a  doctor's  treat- 
ment room,  a  spouse's  bedroom  or  an  em- 
ploye's washroom. 

Now  for  psychological  surveillance. 
By  tampering  with  a  person's  mind,  one 
can'extract  Information  the  person  doee  not 
want  to  reveal,  or  does  not  know  he  is  re- 
vealing The  most  common  forms  of  psycho- 
logical BurveUlance  are  the  "He  detector- 
examination  and  the  personality  test. 

The  polygraph  (Incorrectiy  called  the  lie- 
detector)  "is  a  device  that  measures  a  num- 
ber of  physical  responses,  such  as  pulse  rate 
and  breathing.  The  theory  la  that  conscious 
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lying  causes  changes  In  these  responses.  De- 
tecting the  lies  Is  the  job  of  the  examiner, 
who  Interprets  the  movements  of  the  record- 
ing pens  as  the  subject  answers  a  series  of 
questions. 

The  polygraph  was  developed  for  police 
Investigations  and  big  police  departments 
use  It  today,  as  do  a  number  of  federal  agen- 
cies. Meet  lie  detection  Is  now  done,  how- 
ever, by  private  Investigators  for  private 
business.  Their  purpose  is  usually  not  crim- 
inal Investigation  but  worls:  employment  In- 
terviewing and  routine  checking. 

Sometimes  the  test  Is  accurate  and  some- 
times It  Is  not.  A  few  years  ago  a  young  bank 
executive  was  fired  because,  for  obscure 
psychological  reasons,  he  gave  a  "He"  re- 
sponse to  a  question  about  stealing  from 
the  bank.  In  fact,  nothing  had  been  stolen. 

SERIOUS  ISStTES 

Personality  tests  seek  to  And  a  person's 
psychological  strengths  and  weaknesses.  They 
are  of  two  basic  kinds.  In  one,  the  subject 
answers  direct  questions  about  himself.  In 
the  other,  he  may  draw  or  Interpret  pictures 
or  otherwise  respond  to  things  he  Is  shown 
In  order  to  provide  clues  for  the  psychologist. 
These  tests  do  not  measure  objective  knowl- 
edge or  skin,  but  rather  emotions,  attitudes 
and  "adjustment."  When  used  for  adults  as 
clinical  and  vocational  counseling  tools, 
where  Individuals  freely  consent  to  reveal 
themselves  to  get  help  they  need  from  persons 
they  trust,  the  Issue  of  privacy  is  not  directly 
presented.  However,  where  government  and 
business  personnel  managers  use  such  tests 
to  select  and  promote  employes,  serious  Is- 
sues of  privacy  arise. 

Less  obvious  than  the  other  methods  of 
spying,  data  surveillance  Is  simply  the  ac- 
cumulation of  Information.  Modern  methods 
may  yet  have  their  greatest  impact  in  this 
area,  however.  Such  vast  amounts  of  mate- 
rial can  be  stored  on  tape  or  on  tiny  fllms, 
and  can  be  retrieved  so  selectively  and  ana- 
lyzed so  precisely  by  a  computer,  as  to  create 
a  brand  new  form  of  surveillance. 

We  lend  ourselves  to  such  a  system  because 
we  generate  enormous  amounts  of  data.  We 
keep  fllllng  out  forms,  signing  applications, 
registering,  giving  references,  checking  In  and 
out.  Increasingly,  the  data  Is  kept.  Credit 
bureaus  have  Information  filed  on  millions 
of  us.  The  Department  of  Defense  has  14 
million  life  histories  in  its  security  files,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  8  million,  the  FBI 
an  undisclosed  number.  We  have  a  Social  Se- 
curity number,  which  has  now  become  a  tax 
number  too;  more  uses  can  be  added.  Within 
the  foreseeable  future  most  financial  trans- 
actions may  be  handled  by  card  and  com- 
puter Instead  of  in  cash. 

Who  will  then  be  empowered  to  press  the 
button  that  disgorges  the  computer's  mem- 
ory? 

The  country's  moral  concern  and  con- 
sciousness have  been  aroused  In  the  cause  of 
privacy,  and  that  is  a  good  start.  Now  we  need 
tT  t'xke  action  on  several  fronts 

In  1962  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Law 
of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  concerned  that  the  new  surveil- 
lance technology  was  on  a  collision  course 
with  the  values  of  personal  privacy  and  hu- 
man dignity,  obtained  the  support  of  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  for  a  thorough  study 
of  the  entire  issue.  The  book  on  which  this 
article  Is  based  Is  the  result.  More  than  four 
years  of  research  by  the  author,  members 
of  the  committee  and  numerous  consultants 
went  into  It. 

NEW   LAWS   SOUGHT 

With  regard  to  psychological  and  data  sur- 
veillance, legislation  might  well  begin  at  the 
federal  level.  The  privacy  of  government  em- 
ployes should  be  protected  by  law  from  poly- 
graph examinations  and  personality  tests. 
LeglslaUon  can  limit  the  divulging  "of  per- 
sonal Information  obtained  by  the  govern- 
ment and  also  give  a  citizen  the  right  to  chal- 
lenge that  Information's  accuracy  and  source. 


With  regard  to  physical  surveillance,  we 
need  new  federal  and  state  control  laws.  All 
eavesdropping  by  private  persons  should  be 
flatly  prohibited  and  sales  of  special  equip- 
ment outlawed.  Only  a  few  government  agen- 
cies under  tightly  controlled  procedures 
should  be  allowed  to  eavesdrop  with  the  new 
devices,  and  this  only  In  a  few  areas  of  na- 
tional Importance  In  which  Congress  and  the 
state  legislatures  find  such  techniques  to  be 
Indispensable.  Even  here,  a  Judge  should  de- 
cide in  each  case,  before  he  authorizes  tech- 
nological surveillance,  that  no  other  method 
is  possible  in  that  particular  investigation. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  most  significant 
protection  for  privacy  will  come  from  a  re- 
statement by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  of  the 
constitutional  right  to  privacy.  'Freedom  of 
communion"  and  "liberty  of  silence"  are  two 
concepts  that  early  Interpreters  of  the  Con- 
stitution considered  to  be  engraved  in  the 
First  Amendment.  Those  concepts  need  to  be 
reaffirmed.  The  right  to  speak,  to  publish,  to 
worship  and  to  associate  cannot  survive  un- 
less the  courts  and  our  own  attitudes  Install 
a  curtain  of  law  and  morality  to  replace  the 
walls  and  doors  that  have  been  swept  away 
by  modern  technology. 

PRICE    IS    CHEAP 

What  has  really  made  the  difference  In 
the  past  20  years  is  the  miniaturization  of 
electronic  comfxsnents — from  the  radio  tube 
to  the  transistor  and  on  to  complete  circuits 
printed  on  tiny  "chips."  Eavesdropping  has 
become  easy  and  cheap. 

Right  now  you  could  send  off  to  a  reputable 
Chicago  mall-order  house  for  a  miniaturized 
transmitter  module  at  »2.98.  It  looks  like  no 
more  than  a  chunk  of  plastic  with  a  few 
wires  protruding,  and  it's  only  1  inch  In 
diameter  and  Ij  Inch  thick.  But  connect  It 
to  a  Japanese  crystal  mlke  (2  inches  In 
diameter,  '.j  Inch  thick:  98  cents),  add  an 
ordinary  penllte  battery  and  the  result  is  a 
pretty  good  bug  for  less  than  $4.25.  If  you 
tape  It  under  a  table  It  will  pick  up  talk 
within  15  feet  and  broadcast  it  (quite  le- 
gally) to  an  ordinary  FM  set  up  to  200  feet 
away. 

Of  course,  there  are  more  sophisticated 
devices  and  methods.  If  It's  hard  to  plant  a 
bug,  for  example,  there  are  stethoscope-Uke 
microphones  that  can  pick  up  your  subject's 
words  through  a  wall.  Or  you  can  stay  miles 
away  and  aim  an  ultrasonic  or  microwave 
beam  at  his  window;  the  vibrations  of  his 
voice  will  modify  the  beam,  which  bounces 
back  to  your  listening  post,  carrying  his  con- 
versation. And  If  he  tries  to  get  away  from 
wires,  bugs  and  walls — into  an  open  field 
or  out  on  a  hike,  for  Instance — your  direc- 
tional microphone  can  still  pick  up  his  voice 
from  hundreds  of  feet  away. 
So  the  odds  favor  the  listener. 
And  who  is  listening?  Government  law- 
enforcement  agencies  of  all  kinds,  to  begin 
with.  The  extent  of  federal  eavesdropping  Is 
hard  to  know;  most  of  It  Is  Illegal  and  much 
Is  done  without  official  approval.  The  Intelli- 
gence agencies  tap  and  bug,  certainly.  That 
the  FBI  does  too — and  not  only  in  security 
cases — has  been  revealed  in  a  number  of 
recent  court  cases.  In  1965  the  Treasury  De- 
partment admitted  that  microphones  were 
hidden  In  Internal  Revenue  Service  offices  In 
57  cities — supposedly  for  "criminal"  cases 
only. 

Most  criminal  Investigation — and  most 
official  wiretapping— is  at  the  state  and  local 
level.  In  a  1965  survey  by  Law  and  Order 
magazine.  80  per  cent  of  the  responding 
agencies  said  they  wiretap;  88  per  cent  bug 
their  own  interrogation  rooms.  Some  police 
eavesdropping  is  under  court  order,  but  much 
Is  Illegal.  Some  prevents  or  solves  serious 
crimes;  more  catches  bookies  or  prostitutes. 
All  of  it  poses  the  difficult  Issue  of  balancing 
the  public  need  for  surveillance  against  the 
Individual's  right  to  privacy. 

No  such  problem  is  posed  by  private  eaves- 
dropping. You'd  think  no  one  would  approve 
of  that,  and  Indeed  few  people  say  they  do. 


But  snooping  for  pay  and  Just  for  fun  has 
Increased  tremendously.  One  reason  is  the 
dramatic  prast-World  War  II  growth  of  the 
private-detective  trade;  another  is  the  fact 
that  we  live  In  the  age  of  the  CIA  and  '007,' 
of  U-2  planes  and  the  TV  "private  eye."  We 
are  habituated  to  spying,  and  the  mer- 
chandisers of  the  new  eavesdropping  devices 
stimulate  our  addiction. 

WIDE    PRACTICE 

Three  California  teen-agers  stole  telephone 
company  equipment,  climbed  a  pole  and 
tapped  the  police  chief's  phone.  A  Denver 
electromcs  hobbyist  tapped  the  terminal  box 
in  his  apartment  building  and  listened  In  at 
his  convenience  to  his  neighbor's  calls.  In 
Gilford,  N.H.,  a  couple  sued  their  landlord 
for  putting  a  microphone  near  the  wife's 
bed  and  running  Its  wires  to  his  home  down 
the  street.  A  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  enthusiast 
installed  five  microphones  in  the  bedroom 
of  the  woman  next  door. 

Most  private  eavesdropping  is  more  pur- 
poseful than  that.  It  is  widespread  in  busi- 
ness and  professional  life,  labor  relations. 
personal  affairs,  politics  and  civic  activities. 
Consider  Just  a  few  examples: 

When  details  of  one  big  company's  impor- 
tant stock  transaction  leaked  out  In  1965, 
antl-eavesdroppmg  sleuths  were  called  In 
and  found  a  bug  behind  the  bar  in  the  presi- 
dent's home  workshop. 

A  building  corporation,  disturbed  at  being 
underbid  by  Just  $200,000  on  an  $80  million 
contract,  found  Its  phones  tapped  at  three 
locations. 

A  63-year-old  cleaning  woman  was  paid 
$2,000  a  month  by  a  speculator  to  plant  a 
bugged  pen-and-calendar  set  in  a  rival 
speculator's  office. 

Companies  listen  In  on  their  own  execu- 
tives and  employes  to  make  sure  they  sell 
hard  enough,  to  learn  what  they  think  of 
one  another  and  top  management,  or  to  make 
sure  they  don't  spend  too  much  time  in  the 
washroom. 

Of  87  firms  that  responded  to  a  Law  and 
Order  survey  in  1965.  more  than  one  fourth 
admitted  such  eavesdropping. 

Unions  complain  of  management  eaves- 
dropping, but  unions  have  listened  in  on 
employer  groups  too.  And  labor  leaders  have 
checked  subordinates'  loyalty  and  snooped 
on  meetings  of  opponents  within  the  union- 
Just  as  management  does. 

Knowing  an  opponent's  plans  is  valuable  in 
politics  too,  so  It  Is  not  surprising  that  taps 
and  bugs  have  been  discovered  In  political 
headquarters — In  primaries  In  New  York  and 
in  Texas  and  at  the  1960  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention,  for  example.  And  there 
has  been  a  thin  line  between  eavesdropping 
and  reporting  on  the  part  of  some  television 
news-gatherers. 

NO  PLACE  SAFE 

Listening  in  is  a  fine  tool  for  blackmail. 
When  a  Kansas  doctor's  patients  (especially 
unwed  expectant  mothers)  complained  of 
extortion  threats  based  on  their  medical  con- 
ditions, he  hired  an  expert  who  found  his 
office  bugged.  Private  detectives  t.ipped  psy- 
chiatrists' phones  in  Washington,  D.C..  to 
find  out  about  their  patients.  The  manage- 
ment of  a  Las  Vegas  brothel  bugged  its  rooms 
and  used  the  resulting  tapes  for  blackm.ill. 

Less  exotic  places  are  bulged  too:  an  un- 
dertaker's selection  room,  for  example — so  he 
could  hear  the  survivors  decide  how  hi?h  they 
would  go  for  a  casket.  Model  houses  and 
apartments  are  wired  for  the  same  purpose, 
as  are  "private"  cubicles  in  loan  and  auto 
sales  firms.  No  place  Is  safe. 

Our  privacy  is  being  nibbled  away  by  thou- 
sands of  expert  snoopers  equipped  with  pow- 
erful new  watching,  listening,  mlnd-problng 
and  record-keeping  devices.  For  20  years  the 
balance  has  been  shifting  in  favor  of  intru- 
sion and  against  privacy.  It  Is  time  to  coun- 
terattack on  a  broad  front. 

Above  all.  It  is  time  for  Congress  to  act. 
It  should  pass  a  law  that  prohibits  any  eaves- 
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.-oDPmg  involving  telephone  or  radio  com- 
JXcations  over  which  the  federal  govern- 
m^  has  jurisdiction.  The  legislation  should 
^0  generally  prohibit  secret  surveillance  by 
federal  employees. 

There  would  be  exceptions.  The  most  im- 
nortant  would  permit  limited  surveillance 
S^deTthe  control  of  a  new  kind  of  court 
nn)ceedlng.  by  a  few  specified  law-enforce- 
CrSeniles  (perhaps  only  the  FBI  and  the 
secret  Service!  in  a  few  situations  (perhaps 
only  in  kidnaping  and  national  security  cases 
md  where  necessary  to  prevent  a  murder). 
Most  important,  criminal  penalties  should 
be  orovlded  for  violations  of  the  law.  Evi- 
dence obtained  in  violation  of  the  law  should 
be  barred  from  court.  And,  In  addition,  peo- 
ple whose  privacy  Is  Illegally  Invaded  should 
be  entitled  to  sue  for  damages. 

Every  state  legislature  should  adopt  simi- 
lar legislation,  although  with  some  differ- 
ences The  state  laws  forbidding  secret  sur- 
veillance should  apply  to  every  person,  not 
iust  to  government  employes. 

And  in  the  states  electronic  eavesdropping 
for  law-enforcement  should  be  limited  to 
district  attorneys'  and  prosecutors'  offices;  In 
other  words,  police  departments  should  not 
be  allowed  to  tap  and  bug.  Again,  strict  con- 
trol by  new  kinds  of  court  proceedings  should 
be  required  and  only  certain  situations 
should  warrant  eavesdropping— not  morals 
cases,  for  example,  or  political  protest. 

NEED    NEW    mEAS 

As  for  legislation  controlling  psychological 
and  data  surveillance,  that  might  well  begin 
at  the  federal  level  and  be  extended  to  the 
states  later.  Congress  should  begin  by  declar- 
ing a  broad  right  of  privacy  for  federal  em- 
ployes. This  would  provide  a  yardstick 
aga'mst  which  to  measure  specific  procedures, 
but  Congress  should  specifically  forbid  poly- 
graph ("lie-detector")  and  personality  tests 
except  in  very  limited  situations. 

To  cope  with  the  destruction  of  privacy  by 
central  data  banks  including  the  federal  and 
Btate  criminal  files  now  being  set  up  and 
computerized,  we  need  not  only  new  laws  but 
new  ideas.  After  careful  study,  with  the  help 
of  conscientious  computer  engineers,  regula- 
Oons  should  be  established  governing  what 
can  go  Into  the  computer  about  an  individual 
and  what  agencies  are  permitted  to  \ise  that 
material  and  for  what  purposes. 

How  likely  are  we  to  get  action  we  so  des- 
perately need?  Concern  for  the  protection 
of  privacy  is  reflected  in  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion, in  common  law  and  legislation  and  In 
the  libertarian  strain  of  the  American  tra- 
dition. But  there  U  also  a  "populist"  strain 
that  Is  hard  on  excluslveness  and  suspicious 
of  unusual  Ideas  of  people  and  a  Puritan 
habit  of  checking  on  other  people's  lives. 

These  conflicting  traditions  have  shaped  a 
mixed  public  response  to  the  new  surveillance 
techniques  and  practices.  On  balance,  I  be- 
lieve a  minimum  position  is  emerging  In 
favor  of  privacy. 

American  society  now  seems  ready  to  face 
up  to  the  impact  of  technology  on  privacy. 
But  moving  toward  new  public  policies,  In- 
cluding legislation,  It  Is  important  to  follow 
a  rational  process,  weighing  the  competing 
claims  of  privacy  and  surveillance.  In  every 
decision— as  by  a  business  considering  lie- 
detector  tests  or  a  legislature  considering  a 
ban  on  eavesdropping— five  questions  should 
be  asked : 

BURDEN    OF   PROOF 

How  serious  Is  the  need  for  surveillance? 
rhe  need  to  solve  a  crime  or  to  hire  the  right 
employe  must  be  weighed  against  the  dis- 
advantages. Is  It  worth  recording  every  Inno- 
cent conversation  over  a  pay  telephone  In 
order  to  pick  up  one  bookmaker?  Is  the 
search  for  a  new  sales  manager  a  good  enough 
reason  to  damage  the  emotional  defenses  of 
even  one  sensitive  employe? 

Are  there  other  ways  to  do  the  Job?  The 


burden  of  proof  that  there  Is  no  alternative 
to  surveillance  should  be  shifted  to  the  per- 
son who  wants  to  snoop.  The  fact  is  that 
there  are  police,  psychological  and  personnel 
techniques  that  respect  human  rights,  and 
more  such  techniques  can  be  developed. 

How  reliable  is  the  Instrument?  If  it  is  not 
quite  reUable,  is  It  good  enough  to  be  worth 
the  risk  in  a  given  case?  If  Its  reliability  is 
unoroved  should  It  be  banned  completely? 

Does  the  subject  consent  to  the  surveil- 
lance? Is  his  consent  given  freely  and  with 
understanding  of  the  purpose  and  extent? 
Could  he  wlthold  consent  If  he  wanted  to? 
Is  the  surveillance  subject  to  controls  as 
to  who  can  conduct  It,  for  how  long,  under 
whose  supervision  and  for  what  purpose? 

Such  an  analvtlcal  process  can  be  applied 
to  many  areas  of  our  society.  First  of  all, 
there  Is  a  large  role  for  private  forces  and 

groups. 

Individual  moral  consclotisness  is  one 
such  force.  As  moral  concern  is  aroused, 
public  opinion  can  affect  the  individual, 
business  and  governmental  actions.  The 
technologists  and  the  telephone,  electronics 
and  computer  companies  could  direct  their 
efforts  more  toward  protecting  privacy. 

IMPROVE    STANDARDS 

Business  firms,  unions,  and  the  press  and 
other  organizations  must  each  make  their 
ov^-n  decisions— based  on  efficiency  and  pub- 
lic relations,  as  well  as  ethical  principle— on 
policies  affecting  privacy.  Agreements  such 
as  union  contracts  can  Implement  such 
decisions.  ,  .      , 

Professional  ethical  standards  can  be  im- 
proved—for lawyers,  psychologists,  Journal- 
ists computer  engineers  and  programmers, 
social  scientists  and  others  who  may  prac- 
tice various  forms  of  surveillance. 

Finally,  there  is  government  action.  As  for 
legislation,  all  the  proposals  I  made  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article  are  well  within  the 
existing  powers  of  the  federal  and  state 
governments.  Even  before  legislation  is 
passed,  administrative  action  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  can  accomplish  a  great  deal. 
And  finally  we  can  hope  that  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  may  soon  Issue  a  landmark 
decision  reaffirming  the  constitutional  right 
of  privacy. 

It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  new 
inventions  are  morally  neutral;  people  make 
them  good  or  bad.  New  technology  always 
requires  decisions  by  society.  Today  the 
setting — tiny  transistors,  fast  film,  psycho- 
logical theory  and  computer  circuits— may 
be  new.  The  choices  are  as  old  as  nlstory. 

Will  the  new  tools  be  used  for  man's 
liberation,  or  his  subjugation? 

Results  of  Dr.  Westln's  four-year  probe  of 
snooping  techniques  are  published  in  book 
forift  by  Atheneum  The  title  Is  "Privacy  and 
Freedom." 


vasive  responsibility  to  the  national  in- 
terest. It  is  beginning  to  recognize  that 
accepting  a  measure  of  social  respon- 
sibility is  in  its  own  interest.  The  achieve- 
ment of  full  employment,  stable  prices 
and  balance-of-payment  equilibrium,  for 
example,  are  fully  as  important  to  busi- 
nessmen as  to  political  leaders.  Many 
businessmen  are  coming  to  realize,  in 
fact,    that    social    mindedness    can    be 
ss'nonymous  with  profit  mindedness.  As 
rnajor   national   institutions,    the   large 
corporations  are  directly  affected  by  and 
involved  ir  national  problems.  Poverty 
and  backwardness,  for  example,  are  a 
direct  drag  on  their  profits  and  growth. 
Riots  disrupt  normal   business  activity 
and  destroy  property.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  corporate  executives  know  that  the 
ghetto  represents  a  substantially  under- 
utilized source  of  manpower  and  a  poten- 
tially large  market  for  business  prod- 
uct— in  short,  a  major  investment  op- 
portunity. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  in  a  recent 
editorial  offered  a  thoughtful  analysis 
of  the  new  business-goverrunent  part- 
nership. Quoting  five  young  executives 
speaking  at  the  25th  anniversary  sym- 
posium of  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  last  week,  the  editorial 
said: 

Business  bears  a  large  responsibility  for 
creating  urban  problems.  "If  we  don't  help 
government  solve  our  problems,  government 
will  be  forced  to  go  it  alone.  This  would 
give  us  haU  the  results  at  twice  the  cost." 


A  NEW  PARTNERSHIP  FOR  IMPROV- 
ING SOCIETY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
genius  of  America  and  of  our  brand  of 
democracy  is  that  it  permits — indeed, 
encourages — new  methods,  new  patterns, 
and  new  coalitions  for  problem  solving. 

Today,  we  are  witnessing  the  develop- 
ment of  a  vital  new  partnership  between 
business  and  government  for  achieving 
effective  solutions  to  pressing  social 
problems  such  as  poverty  and  urban 
decay. 

This  partnership  is  replacing  the 
traditional  antagonisms  and  negative  at- 
titudes that  have  in  the  past  marked  the 
relationship  between  business  and  gov- 
ernment in  this  country. 

The  business  community  Is  beginning 
to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  it  has  a  per- 


I  commend  the  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  other  Senators  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Get  Involved  in  Social  Problems.  Bxtsiness 
Told 
For  years  businessmen  contended  that  they 
served' society  best  by  sticking  to  business- 
producing  g'oods.  employing  workers  and 
earning  profits.  Social  problems,  they  argued, 
were  the  concern  of  government  and  private 
charities. 

Two  world  wars,  a  massive  population  shift 
from  countrv  to  city,  a  booming  technology's 
voracious  demand  for  brainpower,  and 
spreading  decay  and  turmoil  In  big  cities  have 
altered  the  attitude  of  free  enterprise.  More 
and  more  businessmen  see  that  the  best  In- 
terests of  corporations  and  the  welfare  of 
society  are  crucially  intertwmed. 

A  dramatic  example  of  this  sense  of  in- 
volvement was  provided  by  five  young  execu- 
tives speaking  at  last  week's  25th  anniversary 
symposium  of  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development,  a  nonpartisan,  socially  con- 
scious research  organization  of  200  leading 
businessmen  and  educators.  The  speakers, 
representing  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.,  Boise  Cascade  Corp..  North 
Carolina  National  bank  and  New  York  Cen- 
tral railroad,  urged  corporations  to: 

Attack  racial  discrimination  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  ultimately  ruinous  to  business  but 
also  because  it  Is  an  Intolerable  blot  on  a 
free  society.  In  addition  to  actively  building 
an  integrated  work  force,  businessmen 
should  not  contribute  funds  to  discrimina- 
tory organizations,  build  plants  in  areas  that 
discriminate  or  sell  homes  through  real 
estate  men  who  block  open  housing. 

Campaign  for  good  schools  and  well  paid 
teachers.  "When  a  business  contemplates 
moving  Into  a  community,  the  thing  that 
quite  often  makes  the  biggest  difference  .  .  . 
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la  not  taxes  .  .  .  the  supply  of  labor  and  .  .  . 
the  nearness  to  the  market  .  .  .;  what  really 
makes  the  difference  Is  how  good  the  school 
system  up  through  high  school  Is." 

Support  urban  redevelopment  programs 
because  business  bears  "a  large  responsibil- 
ity for  creating"  urban  problems.  "If  we  don't 
help  government  solve  our  problems,  govern- 
ment win  be  forced  to  go  it  alone.  This  would 
give  us  half  the  results  at  twice  the  cost." 

Make  room  for  the  "critical  generation." 
the  bright  young  men  coming  out  of  college 
"who  question  the  way  we  are  doing  things." 
If  business  Is  to  serve  both  shareholders  and 
society  It  needs  "boat  rockers,  people  not  in 
love  with  the  status  quo,  critics  of  the  estab- 
lishment." 

These  are  Invigorating  words.  Profit  Is 
properly  the  prime  motive,  but  the  new  breed 
of  executive  proposes  to  achieve  It  through 
shouldering  social  responsibilities,  not  shed- 
ding them. 


THE  DUMP-JOHNSON  MOVEMENT 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  article  by  Stanley  Levey 

of  the  Scrlpps-Howard  newspapers, 
which  I  have  taken  from  the  Washing- 
ton Dally  News  for  November  15.  Mr. 
Levey,  In  his  article,  comments  upon  the 

so-called  dump- Johnson  movement, 
pointing  out  that  leading  labor  move- 
ment officials  have  warned  against  such 
a  development. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

"DuMP-JoHNSON"  Move  Hit 
(By  Stanley  Levey) 
A  leadlig  labor  movement  Intellectual  has 
warned   his   fellow   liberals   and   union   offi- 
cials against  a  "dump-Johnson"  movement 
next  year. 

Such  a  strategy,  says  Gus  Tyler,  assistant 
president  of  the  International  Ladles  Gar- 
ment Workers  Union  and  a  power  In  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  would 
mean  the  election  not  only  of  a  conserva- 
tive President  but  also  of  a  conservative 
Congress.  Both  liberal  doves  and  liberal 
hawks  would  be  turned  out  of  oJHce,  he 
argues. 

Mr.  Tyler's  views  were  contained  In  a  re- 
cent article  In  the  magazine  New  Leader. 
Washington  Report,  the  newsletter  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  read  by  1.5  million 
union  members,  reprinted  extracts  from  the 
article  this  week  at  the  express  order  of  Roy 
Reuther.  executive  director  of  the  Union's 
citizenship  department  and  brother  of  Wal- 
ter Reuther,  the  UAW  president. 

Publication  of  the  Tyler  Article  by  the 
UAW  appeared  to  eliminate  any  possibility 
that  Walter  Reuther  will  broaden  his  fight 
with  APL-CIO  President  George  Meany  Into 
a  larger  break  with  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion over  the  Vietnam  war  and  domestic 
pKDllcles. 

Some  observers  have  speculated  that 
Walter  Reuther  may  try  to  form  a  second 
labor  federation  from  elements  within  the 
AFL-CIO  that  object  to  Mr.  Meany's  hard- 
line Vietnam  stand  and  his  unwavering  sup- 
port of  President  Johnson  for  re-election. 

Some  support  for  this  viewpoint  built  up 
last  week-end  when  623  second-rank  labor 
leaders  gathered  In  Chicago  to  point  up 
their  differences  with  Mr.  Meany — and  LBJ — 
over  the  war. 

The  UAW  circulation  of  the  Tyler  article 
also  appeared  to  set  at  rest  rumors  that  Wal- 
ter Reuther  may  Join  forces  with  Sen.  Rob- 
ert P.  Kennedy  (D..  N.Y.)  In  a  new  political- 
labor  coalition. 

Mr.  Tyler  Is  political  director  of  the  AOA'b 
national  board. 


SURFACE  MINING  AND  STREAM 
POLLUTION 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  reading  an  article 
in  an  advance  copy  of  the  December  1967 
issue  of  Outdoor  Life,  one  of  the  leading 
publications  in  this  country  appealing  to 
conservationists  and  outdoorsmen.  The 
title  of  the  article  is  "Blight  or  the 
Land."  The  subtitle  is  "Strip  Mining's 
Legacy  of  Lifeless  Land  and  Fouled  Wa- 
ter Threatens  Disaster  to  Our  Hunting 
and  Fishing." 

The  Senators  from  West  Virginia, 
Tennessee.  Kentucky,  and  Pennsylvania 
will  be  especially  interested  in  the  article 
for  it  mentions  pollution  conditions  and 
streams  in  their  States.  As  an  example, 
the  beautiful  Blackwater  River  in  West 
Virginia  was.  until  the  1950's,  as  famous 
a  trout  stream  as  any  in  the  State.  Acid- 
laden  waters  have  now  fouled  the  river 
so  that  trout  can  no  longer  live  in  it. 

The  article  also  cites  a  condition  In 
my  own  State  of  Ohio  where  is  located 
the  Wills  Creek  Reservoir — a  part  of 
the  famed  Muskingum  chain  that  was 
once  considered  a  model  conservation 
project  for  all  America.  Until  recent  years 
that  reservoir  was  one  of  the  best  fishing 
lakes  in  Ohio  for  catfish  up  to  40  pounds 
and  for  the  famous  fighting  muskies.  But 
fishing  there  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Old 
shaft  mines  were  opened  by  strip  mining 
and  their  reservoirs  of  poisonous  wastes 
poured  into  Wills  Creek.  The  water,  the 
banks,  and  even  the  trees  along  the  shore 
are  stained  red  and  the  muskies  and  big 
flatheads  and  other  fish  are  gone. 

In  Tennessee,  strip  mine  pollution  has 
destroyed  sport  fishing  in  235  miles  of 
stream,  including  some  of  the  topnotch 
smallmouth  bass  fishing  areas. 

Another  e.xample  of  pollution  resulting 
from  strip  mining  is  the  Tradewater 
River  in  western  Kentucky.  It  was  once 
known  for  its  excellent  fishing  in  bass, 
crappies,  catfish,  and  others,  but  recently 
Gov.  Ed  Breathitt  lamented: 

It  Is  gone  now.  Strip  mine  pollution  killed 

It. 

Mining  operations  without  proper 
reclamation  have  not  only  destroyed 
fishing  streams,  but  have  also  destroyed 
wildlife  areas  such  as  the  Bennetts  Val- 
ley region  in  Pennsylvania.  Much  of  it 
State-owned,  it  is  one  of  the  few  wilder- 
ness areas  left  in  that  State  and  it  is  the 
only  place  in  Pennsylvania  where  elk  can 
be  found;  yet  it  is  being  gouged  from  end 
to  end  by  strip  mining. 

The  authors  of  the  article  also  refer  to 
S.  217,  the  Mined  Lands  Conservation 
Act,  which  I  introduced  last  January  and 
which  Is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
They  also  mention  the  report  entitled 
"Surface  Mining  and  Our  Environment," 
issued  last  June  by  the  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior, which  is  the  result  of  a  bill  I  Intro- 
duced several  years  ago  requiring  a  study 
of  surface  mining. 

In  my  opinion,  the  article  in  Outdoor 
Life  is  of  much  Importance  and  should 
be  made  available  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  therefore  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Blight  on  thb  Land:  Steip  Mining's  Lkoact 
OF  LmxESs  Land  and  Poulkd  Wath 
Threatxns  Disaster  to  Cub  Hunting  and 
Fishing — Part  1 

(By  Erwln  A.  Bauer  and  Ben  East) 
The  official  guide  to  the  state  parks  of 
West  Virginia  lists  only  one  park  out  of  a 
total  of  20  that  has  water  but  no  fishing 
That  one  Is  Blackwater  Palls  Park,  in  the 
mountains  at  the  state's  northeast  corner. 
The  guide  shows  that  there  Is  Jshlng  nearbv 
but  none  in  the  park  Itself,  and  that  is  a 
strange  piece  of  Irony.  Until  the  1950's,  that 
section  of  the  Blackwater  River  was  as  fam- 
ous a  trout  stream  as  any  In  the  state. 

The  river  tumbles  over  a  57-foot  ledge  and 
froths  into  a  gorge  eight  miles  long  and 
strewn  with  massive  boulders,  to  create 
Blackwater  Falls  and  Canyon.  It's  the  most 
spectacular  scenic  spot  In  West  Virginia 
definitely  one  of  the  most  Idylllcally  beauti- 
ful sights  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  nation. 

Thousands  of  visitors  go  to  the  park  each 
year,  but  they  do  no  trout  fishing.  A  few 
miles  above,  two  creeks  run  Into  the  Black- 
water  from  what  Is  now  strip-mining  country. 
Their  acid-laden  waters  have  fouled  the 
river  so  that  trout  can  no  longer  live  in  it. 

It's  hardly  a  wonder  that  Governor  Hulett 
C.  Smith,  speaking  of  this  and  countless 
other  examples  of  the  consequences  of  strip 
mining  in  his  state,  says  flatly,  "The  rape 
of  West  Virginia  has  occurred." 

And  West  Virginia  Is  by  no  means  alone. 

In  eastern  Ohio,  Wills  Creek  Reservoir- 
part  of  the  famed  Muskingum  chain  that 
was  once  considered  a  model  conservation 
project  for  all  America — was  one  of  the  best 
fishing  lakes  in  that  area.  It  had  flathead 
catfish  up  to  40  pounds  and  some  of  the  best 
muskle  fishing  In  the  state. 

But  fishing  there  Is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Old  shaft  mines  were  opened  by  strip  mining, 
and  their  reservoirs  of  poisonous  wastes 
poured  into  Wills  Creek.  The  water,  the  banks, 
and  even  the  trees  along  shore  are  stained 
red,  and  the  muskies,  the  big  flatheads,  and 
the  other  fish  are  gone. 

Due  for  the  same  fate,  In  all  likelihood,  is 
nearby  Piedmont  Lake,  4,000  acres  of  fine 
fishing  water  now  being  encircled  by  strip- 
ping operations. 

In  Tennessee,  strip-mine  pollution  has 
destroyed  sport  fishing  in  235  miles  of  stream, 
Including  some  top-notch  smallmouth-basa 
and  muskellunge  water,  and  fishery  biologists 
say  that  the  future  looks  dismal. 

For  another  example,  take  the  Tradewater 
River  in  western  Kentucky.  Discussing  the 
grave  problems  resulting  from  strip  mining, 
Governor  Ed  Breathitt  of  that  state  told  the 
authors  how  he  once  fished  the  Tradewater 
for  Its  bass,  crappies,  goggle-eyes,  bream, 
and  catfish,  and  how  his  father  and  grand- 
father had  rated  it  one  of  the  best  streams  in 
Kentucky. 

"It's  gone  now,"  the  governor  said.  "Strip- 
mine  pollution  killed  It.  That's  one  place  I'll 
never  be  able  to  take  young  Edward  flishlng." 
He  was  referring  to  his  eight-year-old  son, 
who  Is  being  brought  up  as  a  chip  off  the 
old  block. 

It's  easier  to  find  examples  of  stream  and 
lake  damage  by  strip  miners  than  cases  in 
which  game  and  hiuitlng  lands  have  suf- 
fered, but  instances  of  damage  to  hunting 
lands  are  far  from  lacking. 

The  Bennetts  Valley  region  In  Pennsyl- 
vania is  one.  Much  of  It  state-owned.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  wilderness  areas  left  In  the 
state  and  Is  the  only  place  In  Pennsylvania 
where  elk  can  be  found.  Yet  It  U  being 
gouged  from  end  to  end  by  strip  mining. 

"The  forests,  mostly  on  public  land,  are 
being  torn  and  gashed,  mile  upon  mile,"  says 
Roger  Latham,  outdoors  editor  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press.  "The  operators  don't  even  have 
to  pay  for  the  trees  they  destroy.  Because  the 
terrain  Is  steep,  they  terrace  their  diggings, 
and  the  scars  will  be  there  almost  forever." 

Meigs  County  in  southeastern  Ohio  is  an- 
other example.  It  once  was  scenic  hill  coun- 
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^  with  exceUent  hunting  f or  ^o'^^^Jlf  • 
•^.Jntalls  deer,  and  grouse.  Then  sixlp 
Sng  began,  and  almost  overnight  3,000 
^s  of  ridges  and  meadows  were  wrecked 

"^^/^^irandpTutlon  destroyed  25  miles 
fS  bass  and  catfish  water.  Paul  Bowers, 
head  of  the  Meigs  County  Farm  Bureau. 
IT^Vy  called  those  polluted  streams  road- 
y  signs    that    the    industry's    hands    are 

"^in  the  last  50  years,  and  mostly  In  the 
,Jt  05  this  eyesore  Industry-whlch  few 
^rJmen  (or.  for  that  matter,  few  Amerl- 
S  a^art  f?om  those  living  in  the  affected 
^r^si  know  anything  about-has  left  its 
Xhilng  scars  6n  more  than  5.000  square 
Sfes  of  land,  much  of  It  game  cover,  from 
iTiorida  to  Alaska. 

xlaf  January  1.  1967,  surface  mining  had 
damaged  1  700  000  acres  of  wildlife  habitat 
lome  game  species  move  out  as  soon  as  the 

Sment  moves  In ) .  13.000  miles  of  stream 
'Xm  surface   acres  of   natural   lake,   and 
rooo  surface  acres  of   impoundment.  TThe 
affected  areas  are  scattered  over  the  entire 
Sry     Of    these    staggering    totals^  some 

9M0  acres  of  Impoundment  and  5.800  ml  es 
of  stream  had  been  made  totally  unfit  for 

^'Actually  It  Is  doubtful  whether  anyone 
l^ows  exactly  the  extent  of  the  devastation 
bought  by  this  mining.  Last  winter,  while 
mtroducmg  in  the  U.S.  Senate  a  bill  aimed 
t  bringlnlall  surface  mining  under  federal 
reeulatlon  Senator  Frank  J.  Lausche  (D.- 
Ohio)  spoke  of  3.600.000  ravaged  acres. 

And  last  Julv,  In  a  detailed  and  l^^vlshly 
Illustrated  report  to  the  President  and  the 
"at  on  entitled  Surface  Mining  and  Our 
Environment,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  Udall  put  the  figure  at  3.200^00 
acres  The  report,  based  on  an  Intensive  two- 
«ar  studv.  Is  available  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20402.  at  $2  per  copy. 

secretary  Udall 's  figure  Is  two  or  three 
times  that  indicated  by  previous  official  esti- 
mates And  the  total  Is  rising  by  close  to 
200.000  acres  a  year.  ^ 

■•Surface  mining  Is  a  hell  of  a  mess,  Out- 
DOOR  LIFE  W..S  told  by  an  Interior  official 
who  asked  that  his  name  not  be  used.  And 
probably  it's  worse  than  It  appears.  I  highl> 
mistrust  the  surface-disturbance  figures 
suDDlled  bv  the  states.  From  my  knowledge 
of  one  stale,  the  totals  are  estimated  very 

low  *' 

The  consequences  to  hunting  and  fishing 
have  been  disastrous  in  many  states, 

•Strip  mining  unquestionably  has  a  serious 
effect  on  fish  and  wildlife  In  West  Virginia. 
T  R  Samsell  director  of  that  state's  Depart- 
ment  of   Natural   Resources,   told    OtrroooR 

^Mlnor  Clark,  commissioner  of  the  Ken- 
tuckv  Department  of  Fish  and  Wl  dllf e 
Resources,  says,  "You  can't  have  strip  mining 
without  damage  to  land  and  water.  As  /ong 
as  such  mining  Is  allowed,  streams  will  be 
degraded."  _,  . 

And  Jack  Hoffman,  chief  of  Virginia  s  Fish 
Division,  adds,  "In  the  areas  affected,  strip 
mining  constitutes  a  serious  threat  to  nsn 
and  wildlife." 

Strip  mining  produces,  in  addition  to 
direct  damage  to  land  and  water,  side  effects 
including  soil  erosion,  destruction  of  forests, 
abandonment  of  farms  (when  their  water 
supply  fails  or  their  fields  can  no  longer  be 
reached),  severe  loss  of  scenic  values,  and 
hazards  to  public  health  and  safety. 

Secretary  Udall  puts  a  price  Ug  of  J^BT- 
miUion  on  the  basic  reclamaUon  needed  to 
restore  "to  use  and  beauty"  the  nations 
surface-mined  areas.  This  huge  sum  covers 
only  the  minimum  treatment  that  win  be 
required  to  return  the  mined  lands  to  an 
acceptable  condition.  ^   ^    v, 

"A    land    of    scenic    grandeur    had    been 
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changed  Into  a  land  of  devasUUon."  Udall 
says   bluntly,   "and   a   useless   aftermath   is 

left  " 
Though   many   materials— Including  Iron, 

aluminum,   copper,   clay.   sand,   gravel    and 

phosphate— are  mined  by  the  strip  method. 

it  is  coal  that  creates  most  of  the  problems. 

The  big  acreages  of  stripped  land  are  located 

chiefly  m  the  coal-mining  states. 

To  understand  the  kind  of  destruction  this 

mining  leaves  in  its  wake,  you  have  to  know 
something  about  how  it  Is  done  and  about 
the  coal  it  removes.  .    _,    .       ,„. 

under  the  earth  of  West  Virginia,  for 
example,  there  are  117  named  beds  or  seams 
of  coal.  Some  are  only  a  foot  thick,  many  are 
six  to  eight  feet  thick,  and  a  few  are  even 
thicker.  Of  the  117,  sixty-two  are  now  be  ng 
mined    by    either    surface    or    deep-mining 

"^It  is  the  seams  lying  closest  to  the  surface 
that  stripping   can  remove— and  do  so  far 
more  profltablv  than  shaft  mining  can.  The 
strip  operation  Is  done  entirely  on  the  sur- 
face   The  overburden  of  soil  and  rock  that 
cove-<=  a  coal  seam  is  scalped  off  by  power 
shovels  or  dragUnes  and  piled  to  the  rear  or 
dumped    over   a    hillside.   The   coal   Is   then 
removed,  either  by  shovels  or  by  huge  augers 
having  drills  up  to  seven  feet  In  diameter 
Such   augers   can   bore   more   than   200   feet 
into    the    seam    and    ream    out    the    black 
mineral   at  a  rate   as   high    as   15   tons   per 
minute.  The  coal-recovering  machines  follow 
the  seam  around  the  hill. 

If  the  formation  Is  not  too  deep,  more  dirt 
may  be  dug  away  and  a  second  seam  taken 
out  In  some  cases  even  a  third  is  uncovered 
and  mined.  With  today's  equipment,  strip 
mining  can  go  as  deep  as  150  feet. 

In  relatively  level  country,  for  each  acre 
of  coal  mined"  at  least  one  additional  acre  la 
left  burled  under  huge  windows  of  f^o^°}}- 
broken  rock,  and  sulfur-laden  earth.  And  the 
land  looks  as  if  a  monstrous  plow  had  lur- 

''"in'^mountains  or  rugged  hill  country  the 
destruction  is  even  greater  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  repair  since  the  over-burden  Is 
dumped  down  hillsides.  The  giant  piles  of 
rubble  that  result  lie  on  steep  slopes,  and 
thev  often  slide  or  are  washed  onto  the  Hat 
land  below,  burying  fields,  choking  streams, 
blocking  roads,  and  destroying  buildings. 

What  Is  left  when  the  coal  is  out  looks 
like  a  landscape  on  the  moon. 

Pennsylvania  has  370,000  acres  of  dis- 
turbed" land.  Ohio  275.000.  west  Virginia 
200  000,  Kentucky  130,000.  Alabama  135,000, 
Tennessee  100,000,  Virginia  60.000. 

in  coal-mining  areas  outside  the  Appa- 
lachian region,  there  are  143^000  ravaged 
acres  in  Illinois,  125.000  In  Indiana.  60.000 
in  Missouri,  and  22.000  In  Arkansas.  Cali- 
fornia has  175,000  acres,  mostly  from  gold 
mining;  Florida  190,000,  chiefly  phosphate 
areas,  and  Minnesota  115,000.  from  the  re- 
moval of  iron  ore.  sand,  and  gravel.  New  York 
has  60,000  acres  of  land  mined  for  sand, 
gravel,  and  stone;  Texas  166,000  acres  o-  the 
same  origin. 

Secretary  Udall  estimates  that  of  the 
3  200.000-acre  total  of  torn-up  land,  only 
one-third  has  been  adequately  reclaimed, 
either  by  man's  efforts  or  by  natural  forces 
At  least  2-mllllon  acres,  equivalent  to  a  belt 
one  mile  wide  and  running  all  the  way  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco,  lie  partly  or 
wholly  unreclaimed,  he  says. 

Of  that  huge  area,  Indiana  Is  the  only  state 
In  which  the  reclaimed  acreage  exceeds  the 
unreclaimed,  according  to  the  Udall  report^ 
In  most  of  the  states  Involved,  two-thirds  or 
more  of  the  stripped  lands  Ue  ruined  and 
derelict,  out  of  circulation  so  far  as  game 
and  other  wUdllfe  are  concerned, 

"What  remains  Is  not  only  ugly  but  also 
dangerous,"  Kentucky's  Governor  Breathitt 
told  the  Southern  Governors'  Conference  In 
September  1966. 

VS.  Senator  Lausche  points  out  that  large 


areas  have  been  abandoned  outright  as  a  re- 
sult of  stripping  operations. 

Boyd  Wallace,  a  former  field  assistant  in 
the  Ohio  Division  of  Reclamation  who  has 
battled  the  bad  practices  of  this  headstrong 
industry  for  many  years,  told  Outdoor  Life, 
"Strip  mining  may  enrich  an  individual,  but 
It  always  Impoverishes  the  community  in  the 

The  mining  town  of  Jackson,  in  the  coal 
fields  of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  Is  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  Wallace's  ti;esls.  A  UPI  story  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  In  December  1966  told  that 

storv. 

Fifty  years  ago  Jackson  was  a  tidy  com- 
munity with  100  families,  a  school,  and  a  tree- 
lined  main  street.  Its  men  worked  in  shaft 
mines  nearbv.  But  in  the  1930's  the  coal  cor- 
porations, lured  by  the  higher  profits  of  strip 
mining,  began  to  close  the  pits  and  turn  to 
surface  equipment.  Close  to  3.000  part-time 
or  unemployed  miners  picketed  the  new  oper- 
ation and  when  the  first  shovel  dug  into  the 
ground,  many  tried  to  storm  it.  but  state 
police  turned  them  back 

In  less  than  30  years  an  estimated  35- 
mllllon  tons  of  coal  were  mined  there  by 
stripplne,  and  the  town  died  Its  main  street 
became  li  rock-littered  canyon,  and  the  one 
remaining  house  was  left  an  Island  in  a  bleak 
wasteland.  The  last  family  moved  out  last 

winter. 

Strip-mine  operators  often  Invite  criticism 
bv  claiming  that  they  are  despoiling  only 
marginal  land— land  that  Is  worth  little  for 
anything  save  mining.  Boyd  Wallace  runs  a 
farming  operation  on  800  acres  near  Cadiz, 
in  the  heart  of  the  Ohio  strip-mine  area,  and 
he  refutes  that  claim  by  pointing  out  that  he 
grows  as  much  as  45  bushels  of  wheat  and 
100  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre. 

"The  land's  worthless  when  they  leave  It, 
but  not  when  they  start,"  he  says. 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  features  of  the 
ravaged  landscape  is  the  htghwall  left  where 
stripping  has  cut  a  bench  into  It  and  alone 
the  <:ide  of  a  hill  or  mountain.  These  high- 
walls  vertical  cliffs  of  earth  and  rock,  rise 
40  to  100  feet.  There  are  34.500  miles  of  them 
in  this  country.  20.000  miles  in  the  Appala- 
chian states  alone,  and  along  1.400  of  those 
miles  massive  landslides  have  already 
occurred.  .  ,,,  „, 

Hlghwalls  often  actually  Isolate  a  hill  or 
mountalntop  completely,  and  they  make  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  game  cover  difficult  or  im- 
possible of  access. 

Matching  the  destruction  of  the  land,  and 
of  far  greater  concern  to  fishermen.  Is  the 
water  pollution  that  follows  strip  mining 

Above  or  below  many  of  the  coal  seams  Uea 
a  layer  of  rock  or  earth   Impregnated  with 
nvTltes— Iron-BUlfur     compounds     that    are 
the  source  of  sulfuric  acid.  When  these  are 
exposed  to  air  and  rain,  the  deadly  add  seeps 
out  and  Is  carried  Into  streams,  ponds,  and 
lakes,  fouling  them  until  they  are  tinflt  for 
fish    Often  the  water  becomes  so  acid  that 
it  can  not  be  used  for  household  purposes, 
and  neither  livestock  nor  wildlife  can  drink  it. 
In    1962    the   U.S.   Public   Health    Service 
estimated  that  3,200,000  tons  of  these  aold 
wastes  were  being  discharged  each  year  tato 
the   streams   of   Appalachla.    Not    all    of   It 
comes    from    strip    mines,    however.    Deep 
mines,  many  of  them  long  abandoned,  are 
the  source  of  much  acid  wast*. 

But  strip  mining  aggravates  the  problem 
in  a  peculiar  way.  In  many  Instances  the 
stripping  operation  breaks  through  into  an 
abandoned  and  sealed  mine,  releasing  Its 
accumulated  load  of  acid. 

"Strip  mining  has  punched  thousands  of 
such  holes  in  our  hills,''  the  reclamation  di- 
rector of  a  mountain  state  told  the  authors, 
"and  almost  every  one  of  them  became  a 
running  sore  on  the  land." 

Another  major  source  of  acid  pollution  are 
gob  piles,  mountainous  heaps  of  refuse  re- 
sulting from  the  coal-cleaning  process.  Con- 
sisting  of   impure   coal.  rock,  pyrites,   and 
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other  waste  material,  gob  pUes  often  cover 
many  acres  like  dirty  gray  scabs.  Sulfuric 
acid  leaches  from  them  Into  nearby  streams, 
and  mining  men  say  the  process  can  con- 
tinue for  as  long  as  a  century. 

On  their  face,  the  figures  showing  un- 
reclaimed strip-mined  acreage  do  not  sound 
too  alarming.  "A  hundred  thousand  acres?" 
the  reader  may  ask.  "Why.  that's  only  about 
four  townships.  Out  of  an  entire  state,  that 
Isn't  enough  to  worry  about."  In  West  Vir- 
ginia, for  example,  the  total  area  of  ravaged 
land  Is  only  about  the  size  of  a  single  county. 

But  as  Secretary  UdaU  has  said,  "Although 
the  amoimt  of  pits  and  spoil  banks  Is  rela- 
tively small,  the  effects  mar  vastly  larger 
areas.  The  derelict  acreage  is  made  up  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  separate  patches.  Where 
one  acre  In  ten  Lb  laid  waste,  the  whole  land- 
scape is  disfigured.  The  face  of  the  earth  Is 
rldd'ed  with  abandoned  workings,  gashed 
with  quarries,  littered  with  abandoned 
Btructures,  and  piled  high  with  spoil  and 
slag." 

The  fact  Is.  the  figures  by  themselves  do 
not  tell  the  story.  This  mining,  as  UdaU 
says,  shocks  the  senslbUltles.  To  understand 
the  full  magnitude  of  this  blight  on  the 
land,  you  have  to  see  what  Senator  Lausche 
calls  "the  abominable  and  grotesque  scars" — 
the  tormented  earth,  the  choked  creek  beds, 
the  farmlands  and  game  cover  laid  waste, 
the  streams  running  foul  and  lifeless. 

When  you  watch  the  giant  machines  gash- 
ing terraces  of  sheer  ugliness  for  miles  along 
the  steep  sides  of  a  mountain,  or  lacerating 
half  a  township  of  rolling  green  hills;  when 
you  look  at  tumbling  creeks  turned  filthy 
yellow  with  mine-born  acid,  with  no  min- 
nows in  the  shallows  and  not  even  a  dragon- 
fly hovering  over  the  water — then  the  pic- 
ture begins  to  take  on  its  true  dimensions. 

Two  other  factors  must  also  be  taken  Into 
account. 

First,  the  operations  today  are  only  a  be- 
ginning. The  estimated  coal  reserves  in  Ken- 
tucky alone  are  66-billion  tons.  One  county, 
Harlan,  has  2-bllllon  tons,  enough  to  supply 
the  Industry  for  the  next  150  years.  Much 
of  this  huge  tonnage  can  be  mined  profitably 
by  stripping. 

The  Udall  report  estimates  that  lands  left 
despoiled  will  mount  to  5-mlllion  acres  by 
1980.  Unless  proper  regulations  are  enforced 
the  consequences  of  strip  mining  up  to  now 
are  no  more  than  a  drop  in  the  bucket  com- 
pared with  what  the  future  holds. 

The  second  factor  Is  the  fantastic  Improve- 
ment in  equipment.  As  the  shovels,  drag- 
lines, and  augers  grow  In  size — and  they  have 
already  reached  levels  that  are  almost  be- 
yond belief — the  work  will  be  done  faster, 
more  profitably,  at  greater  depths,  and  over 
vastly  Increased  areas.  The  rate  of  destruc- 
tion win  rise,  and  so  will  the  damage. 

Strip  mining  got  Its  start  back  In  the 
1800's,  but  it  was  a  humble  beginning.  Where 
the  coal  outcropped.  It  was  dug  by  pick, 
shovel,  and  wheelbarrow  and  was  drawn  away 
by  oxcart.  Later,  horse-drawn  plows  and 
scrapers  came  into  use.  An  old  picture  shows 
a  power  shovel  at  work  In  1886.  It  was  built 
entirely  of  wood  and  was  driven  by  an  up- 
right steam  engine. 

Until  well  into  this  century,  the  shovels  had 
a  bucket  capacity  of  only  one  cubic  yard.  To- 
day there  is  a  shovel  in  operation  in  eastern 
Ohio  that  moves  70  cubic  yards  of  earth  at 
a  time  and  can  handle  84,000  tons  of  over- 
burden each  hour.  If  parked  In  the  center 
of  a  football  field.  It  could  pick  up  earth 
from  one  end  zone  and  dump  It  Into  the 
other. 

Another  shovel  In  Kentucky  has  a  bucket 
that  scoops  up  115  cubic  yards.  Two  cars 
can  park  in  It  side  by  side,  and  there  Is 
enough  head  room  for  a  man  to  stand  on 
their  tope.  And  these  shovels  are  not  the 
biggest. 

In  the  southwest  corner  of  Illinois,  the 
world's  largest  earth-moving  machine  Is 
stripping  overburden  from  a  coal  seam  day 


and  night,  seven  days  a  week.  It  reaches  400 
feet  ahead,  gobbles  250  tons  In  one  bite,  and 
dimips  It  400  feet  to  the  rear.  The  immense 
shovel  weighs  18,500,000  pounds  and  is  the 
height  of  a  20-6tory  building,  making  It 
taller  than  the  Statue  of  Liberty  or  Niagara 
Falls.  It  Is  wider  than  an  eight-lane  highway, 
contains  over  100  electric  motors,  and  re- 
quires enough  power  to  supply  an  average 
city  of  15,000.  One  man  operates  the  shovel 
from  an  alr-condltloned  cab  at  the  five-story 
level. 

The  dragline  Is  another  efficient  piece  of 
equipment  for  tearing  up  landscape.  There  is 
one  operating  in  southern  Indiana  that 
scoops  away  75  cubic  yards  of  overburden  at 
a  time.  Another  In  Kentucky  is  even  bigger, 
and  one  now  being  built  will  have  a  bucket 
capacity  of  220  cubic  yards.  As  for  augers, 
there  is  talk  now  of  a  giant  that  will  drill 
1,000  feet  Into  a  coal  seam. 

Taking  all  this  Into  account,  it  Is  painfully 
clear  that  unless  strip  mining  Is  properly 
controlled,  required  to  repair  the  damage  It 
does  to  the  land,  and  thus  made  to  prevent 
the  ruin  of  streams  and  lakes,  the  ultimate 
harm  will  be  beyond  calculating. 

"Strip  mining  looms  as  the  greatest  rape  of 
the  land  In  our  history,"  one  official  told  the 
authors.  "If  thought  is  given  to  our  fast- 
growing  population,  to  the  short  work  week, 
and  to  the  soaring  demand  for  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  hunting,  fishing,  boating,  camp- 
ing, and  other  forms  of  outdoor  recreation, 
it  becomes  self-evident  that  the  final  price 
of  unregulated  stripping  Is  greater  than  we 
can  afford  to  pay." 

"If  left  unchecked,  the  problems  will  con- 
tinue to  expand,"  warns  Secretary  Udall. 
"Those  of  today  must  be  identified  and  those 
of  tomorrow  anticipated,  and  solutions  must 
be  found." 

The  surprising  truth  about  this  destructive 
Industry  is  that,  save  in  areas  where  the 
mined  slopes  are  too  steep  to  be  restored,  the 
wreckage  It  leaves  behind  is  not  necessary. 
In  most  cases  strip-mined  lands  can  be  put 
back  into  use  for  farming,  as  forests,  and 
for  wildlife  production.  Their  barren  ugliness 
can  be  cured  and  most  or  all  of  their  pollu- 
tion abated.  And  the  whole  job  can  be  done 
at  a  cost  that  does  not  impose  a  prohibitive 
burden  on  the  mine  operators. 

There  are  three  basic  steps  In  the  rec- 
lamation process: 

First,  all  sulfur-laden  material  must  be 
dumped  where  it  can  later  be  covered  com- 
pletely  with   nontoxic   earth. 

Second,  the  spoil  heaps  must  be  graded 
and  leveled  to  restore,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  natural  contours  of  the  land.  In  moun- 
tain country,  however,  this  Is  difficult  and 
often  Impossible. 

Third,  the  mined  area  must  be  replanted 
with  grass,  trees,  or  both. 

That  adequate  reclamation  is  both  possi- 
ble and  feasible  In  most  cases  has  been 
proven  conclusively  in  states  where  reclama- 
tion Is  required  by  law  as  part  of  the  min- 
ing operation  and  where  that  law  has  been 
enforced. 

Except  In  areas  where  natural  conditions 
make  reclamation  impossible,  no  state  has 
undertaken,  or  wants,  to  outlaw  strip  min- 
ing outright.  Rather,  the  need  Is  for  regtila- 
tlon — for  well-enforced  laws  guaranteeing 
that  the  damage  will  be  repaired,  pKDllutlon 
controlled,  and  things  put  back  as  they 
were. 

The  laws  must  have  teeth.  Ideally,  they 
should  fix  severe  penalties  for  mining  with- 
out a  permit  and  should  require  a  bond 
sufficient  to  Insure  reclamation.  Most  Im- 
portant of  all,  they  should  provide  that  un- 
less the  work  is  completed  In  accordance  with 
the  law  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  state  au- 
thorities, and  the  bond  released,  the  opera- 
tor can  not  be  given  a  permit  to  begin  an- 
other Job. 

Up  to  now,  strip  mining  In  most  states 
has  proven  to  be  an  unruly  problem  child. 
Few  operators   take   kindly   to   the   idea  of 


regulations  of  any  kind,  and  many  of  them 
have  been  arrogant  and  defiant.  Time  afiet 
time  they  have  resorted  to  political  influence, 
money,  threats,  and  even  violence  to  detest 
or  water  down  strip-mining  bills  in  state 
legislatures,  or  to  flout  the  law. 

But  control  is  bound  to  come.  In  his  iggj 
report  to  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commit, 
sion.  Interior  Secretary  Udall  spelled  out 
two  things  that  are  needed: 

First,  a  costly  long-range  reclamation  pro- 
gram  to  redeem  the  acreages  ravaged  ana 
abandoned   in   the   past. 

Next,  in  Udall's  own  words.  "To  prevent 
future  devastation  and  to  avoid  sweeping 
up  after  tomorrow's  miners.  It  is  essential 
chat  effective  regulations  be  established." 

Isn't  it  time  that  sportsmen,  in  every  state 
being  scarred  by  strip  mining,  demand  that 
both  these  things  be  done  and  done  now? 
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SAN  RAFAEL  WILDERNESS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  Thanksgiving  recess,  it  is  anticipated 
that  a  House  and  Senate  conference  will 
be  held  on  S.  889,  the  bill  to  establish  the 
San  Rafael  Wilderness  Area  in  the  State 
of  California.  The  House  amended  the 
Senate  bill  to  add  2.200  acres  to  the  pro- 
posed area. 

The  November  issue  of  American  For- 
ests, the  official  pubhcation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Forestry  Association,  sets  forth  the 
problem  in  a  well-written  editorial  en- 
titled "Let's  Not  Gamble  With  Our  Nat- 
ural Resources." 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Let's  Not  Gamble  WriH  Ouk  Natural 
Resources 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Multiple  Use 
Act  of  1960  the  public  has  continued  to  take 
an  Increasing  Interest  In  the  management 
of  Its  public  lands.  As  a  reader  recently  com- 
mented In  our  Forest  Forum,  "the  people 
have  a  right  to  take  an  interest  In  and  to 
question  the  management  of  their  property." 
This  comment  struck  us  as  being  right  on 
the  button  so  far  as  The  American  Forestry 
Association  Is  concerned.  Had  not  some  peo- 
ple been  of  this  view  92  years  ago  In  the  days 
of  AFA  Founder  John  Warder,  there  would 
have  been  no  American  Forestry  Association 
and  probably  no  national  forests.  American 
Forests  hopes  the  public  will  always  remain 
vigilant  as  regards  the  proper  management 
of  its  public  lands. 

The  Forum  writer  in  this  particular  In- 
stance, a  graduate  student  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  had  reference  to  what  he  inter- 
preted as  being  an  adverse  comment  by  Mr 
Hall,  In  Washington  Outlook  on  the  findings 
of  a  special  citizens'  committee  named  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  to  study  a 
Forest  Service  recommendation  as  regards 
future  management  plans  for  the  Magruder 
Corridor.  This  capable  committee  In  Its  re- 
port criticized  the  findings  of  the  Forest 
Service,  not  In  regard  to  Its  efficiency  or  capa- 
bility, but  in  regard  to  Its  interpretation  of 
management  needs  under  the  terms  of  the 
Multiple  Use-Sustained  Yield  Act.  In  the 
opinion  of  American  Forests,  this  was  a  legit- 
imate function  of  a  legitimate  committee 
which  came  up  with  a  legitimate  report.  The 
Secretary  backed  the  committee  and  over- 
ruled the  Interpretation  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice In  this  particular  instance.  This  was  a 
clearcut  case  of  the  public  being  heard  and 
heeded. 

At  the  same  time.  Dr.  Warder  and  his  con- 
temporaries would  have  been  the  first  to  agree 
that  there  are  times  when  recommendations 
by  committee  are  Inadvisable  and  even  dan- 


«,rous  for  the  resources  they  are  trying  to 
?^ect  One  of  those  times  is  In  emergencies 
?„„  to'  natural  catastrophes.  When  major 
«ls  break  out  in  western  states,  as  has  been 
?hl  unhappy  case  In  hundreds  of  InsUnces  m 
Zceui  mouths,  there  is  no  time  for  comnut- 
fn  work.  Someone  has  to  take  charge  and 
!;t  quickly.  The  same  is  true  to  a  degree.  It 
Zlms  to  us,  in  formulating  plans  to  prevent 
^w  curb  possible  future  catasUophes.  In 
hoth  cases  the  public  would  be  well-advised 
^  rely  on  the  recommendations  of  proven 
DfOlessionals  with  fire  training  who  have 
^tually  fought  fires.  As  seafaring  'nen  in  the 
dlvs  of  the  Yankee  clippers  knew  full  well, 
!ou  don't  sail  a  ship  around  the  Horn  by 
Committee.  Somebody  has  to  be  Boss. 

A  case  in  point  is  now  pending  in  Congress 
in  which  members  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  should  weigh  the  question,  "Who 
Lgomg  to  be  the  Fire  Boss  on  the  National 
Forests?" 

American  Forests  refers  to  the  proposal  to 
establish  the  San  Rafael  Wilderness  in  the 
LOS  Padres  National  Forest  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Practically  everyone  is  for  estabUsh- 
ment  of  this  wilderness,  including  The  Amer- 
ican Forestry  Association.  That  Is  not  the 
Dolnt  The  point  is  whether  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Forest  Service  for  a  proposed 
fire  break  in  this  area  will  be  Ignored  by 
solons  or  adopted  by  them.  The  dispute  in- 
volves addition  of  2,200  acres  to  a  143,000- 
acre  wilderness.  Including  600  acres  for  an 
lis  yet  uncompleted  fuel  break. 

The  Forest  Service  says  it  needs  this  fuel 
break  as  proposed  if  It  is  to  eftectlvely  pro- 
tect both  the  wilderness  and  the  rest  of  the 
National  Forest  and  It  bases  Its  findings  on 
experiences  gained  in  fighting  a  90,000-acre 
fire  in  the  Inunediate  vicinity  In  1966.  In  Its 
nroposal,  the  Forest  Service  located  the 
boundaries  so  as  to  eliminate  non-conform- 
\na  uses  of  wilderness  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  the  best  possible  defense  against  fire. 
The  key  boundary  would  be  buffered  by  a 
1,500-acre  fuel  break  of  which  900  acres  al- 
ready has  been  constructed. 

Congressional  action  at  this  time  Is  di- 
vided. The  Senate  approved  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice recommendaUons  for  a  143,000-acre  wil- 
derness. The  House  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  reported  out  a  blU  with 
the  2  200-acre  addition.  In  this  action,  the 
House  committee  listened  to  representatives 
of  some  wilderness  groups  who  had  pared 
down  their  request  In  the  Senate  for  an  ad- 
ditional 4,700  acres  to  the  2,200-acre  figure. 
Unfortimately.  this  acreage  containing  some 
additional  plctographs  and  porteroe  (grassy 
openings)  would  also  contain  600  acres  of 
the  as  yet  uncompleted  fire  break.  Also  In- 
volved In  the  entire  wilderness  complex  Is 
the  rare  condor  which  resents  any  himian 
Intrusion  into  Its  domain  but  which  would 
also  most  likely  resent  a  fire  that  might  con- 
Bume  the  whole  area.  Failure  to  complete 
this  fuel  break  would  leave  a  very  dangerous 
gap  In  the  proposed  primary  fire  line. 

American  Forests  strongly  urges  that  both 
houses  of  Congress  support  their  career  pro- 
fessionals m  adopting  a  proposal  that  wUl 
enable  these  professionals  to  complete  their 
Are  line.  It  Is  not  enough  Just  to  save  wU- 
derness.  It  is  also  necessary  to  protect  It. 
What  Congress  does  on  this  first  bill  tinder 
the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  will  see  a  pattern 
for  all  subsequent  legislation  Involving  the 
National  Forests,  the  National  Parks,  and 
roadless  areas  In  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuges. 

The  question  facing  Congress,  therefore,  Is 
how  best  to  protect  the  resource  everyone 
wants  to  save.  At  a  time  when  the  public  is 
demanding  to  know  why  we  are  experi- 
encing so  many  fires  in  western  states,  this 
Is  no  time  to  hamstring  the  reconunenda- 
tions  of  proven  firemen.  In  the  effort  to  pre- 
serve both  the  wilderness  and  forest  areas 
someone  Is  going  to  have  to  be  the  Fire  Boss. 
The  American  Forestry  Association  bellevee 


that  someone  should  be  the  Forest  Service 
and  this  is  the  Issue  Congress  must  decide. 
At  a  time  when  western  fire  losses  have 
passed  the  200,000-acre  mark  American  For- 
ests is  certain  that  most  ATA  members  past 
and  present  would  agree  that  this  Is  no  time 
to  gamble  with  our  natural  resources. 

— J.  B.  C 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WYOMING 
FOOTBALL  TEAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
extend  congratulations  to  the  University 
of  Wyoming  football  team.  The  Cow- 
boys finished  their  regular  season  on 
Satuiday  by  defeating  a  fine  University 
of  Texas  at  El  Paso  team.  Thus  they 
closed  out  their  regular  schedule  with 
a  perfect  10  to  0  record,  took  home  the 
Western  Athletic  Conference  champion- 
ship for  the  second  year  In  a  row.  and 
won  for  themselves  a  place  in  one  of 
the  major  postseason  bowl  games — the 
Sugar  Bowl. 

Coach  Lloyd  Eaton  has  developed,  Mr. 
President,  a  team  which  simply  refused 
to  be  beaten  this  year.  Facing  the  season 
without  a  quarterback.  Eaton  converted 
Paul  Toscano,  a  defensive  back,  into  a 
signal-caller    and    passer.    The    results 
have  been  impressive,  indeed.  Toscano 
has  established  new  records  for  ground 
gaining,  mostly  by  way  of  passes.  He 
threw  17  touchdowns  passes  in  rewriting 
the  Wyoming  record  book  prior  to  Sat- 
urday's game  at  El  Paso.  NCAA  records 
fell  to  the  onslaughts  of  two  other  mem- 
bers of  the   team   as  Jerry   DePoyster 
became  the  most  prolific  kicker  in  NCAA 
annals  and  kick-returner  Vic  Washing- 
ton set  new  records  for  the  number  of 
kicks  returned  in  a  season.  DePoyster 
now  has  kicked  36  field  goals  in  his  ca- 
reer and  his  skill  in  this  phase  of  the 
game  is  so  feared  that  opposing  teams 
feel  endangered  anytime   the  Cowboys 
get  inside  the  50-yard  line. 

A  tenacious  defense — for  years  the 
hallmark  of  Wyoming  teams— Is  the 
other  side  of  the  coin  for  the  Cowboys. 
Mr.  President,  all  Wyoming  is  proud  of 
this  team  which  will  carry  the  brown 
and  gold  colors  to  New  Orleans  New 
Year's  Day  to  do  battle  with  Louisiana 
State  University.  The  Cowboys,  over  the 
years,  have  never  lost  a  postseason  en- 
counter and  we  are  confident  that  rec- 
ord, too,  will  remain  after  their  first  visit 
to  the  Sugar  Bowl. 


AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERV- 
ICE SEEKS  INCREASED  PROTEC- 
TION FOR  CONSUMER 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  this  time 
of  emphasis  on  increased  protection  for 
the  consumer,  I  invite  attention  to  the 
activities  in  that  field  which  are  bemg 
pursued  by  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Aspects  of  this  effort  were  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Robert  J.  Anderson,  Asso- 
ciate Administrator.  ARS,  USDA,  at  the 
45th  Annual  Agricultural  Outlook  Con- 
ference in  Washington.  D.C.,  Novem- 
ber 15. 

Dr  Anderson  emphasized  the  protec- 
tion of  consumers  through  research,  not 
always  thought  of  as  consumer  protec- 
tion. But  as  one  reads  Dr.  Anderson,  It 


becomes  clear  that  bacterial  contamina- 
tion, chemical  residue  in  food,  and  en- 
vironmental pollution  affecting  food  and 
feed  do  indeed  require  coordinated  and 
increased  research.  The  consumers  of 
America  will  welcome  this  report  from 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Anderson's 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Protectino  Consumers  Through  Rkseasch 
(Talk  by  Dr.  Robert  J.  Anderson,  Associate 
Administrator,  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice at  the  45th  Annual  Agricultural  Out- 
look Conference,  Washington,  D.C.,  Novem- 
ber 15, 1967) 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  talk  to  Extension  specialists  on  the  sub- 
ject of  consumer  protection,  and  to  explain 
some  of  the  things  that  scientists  In  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  are  doing  to  safe- 
guard the  Nation's  food  supply.  1  know  that 
you  are  genuinely  concerned  about  consumer 
welfare;  whafs  more,  you  are  in  a  unique 
position  to  put  research  findings  to  work  for 
the  consumer. 

The  story  of  our  progress  in  consumer  pro- 
tection Is  a  story  common  to  many  scientific 
endeavors.  We  have  come  a  long  way.  We 
have  learned  a  great  deal.  But  we  find  that 
the  more  we  learn,  the  more  we  need  to  know. 
Salmonella  is  a  case  in  point.  This  trouble- 
some organism  has  for  years  been  recogn^ed 
as  a  common  cause  of  food  poisoning.  His- 
torically, poultry  products  have  been  espe- 
cially vulnerable  to  contamination.  So  we 
have  devoted  a  great  deal  cf  effort  to  helping 
the  poultrv  Industry  overcome  the  problem. 
We  developed  simplified  laboratory  tests  for 
detecting  salmoneUa.  We  devised  methods  for 
pasteurizing  dried  eggs,  egg  whites,  and  whole 
eggs.  In  1966,  we  made  pasteurization  man- 
datory for  all  egg  products  moving  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

Poultry  processors,  for  their  part,  have 
sought  to  reduce  contamination  by  using  fil- 
tered air  m  their  plants  and  by  minimizing 
exposure  of  products  to  plant  workers. 

These  efforts  have  helped  hold  down  sal- 
monella contamination,  but  we  are  going  to 
have  to  expand  our  attack.  The  problem  is 
larger  than  we  realized.  Salmonella  orga- 
nisms are  pervasive  throughout  nature;  they 
are  carried  by  man,  animals,  birds,  even  In- 
sects. It  is  extremely  doubtful  that  we  will 
ever  be  able  to  remove  them  from  the  en- 
viroimient  entirely. 

Our  best  bet,  then  probably  lies  in  estab- 
lishment of  a  salmonella-free  pathway  from 
farm  to  market  to  consumer.  We  will  have  to 
find  new  and  better  ways  of  breaking  the 
cycle  by  which  salmonella  organisms  perpet- 
uate themselves. 

During  studies  conducted  last  year  In  co- 
operation with  the  feed  Industry,  we  con- 
firmed  that  animal  feeds  often  are  contami- 
nated with  salmonella.  Feeds  containing 
animal  byproducts  are  especially  likely  to 
be  contaminated.  You  can  see  how  this  leads 
to  a  continuous  cycle  of  infection.  Ammals 
carrying  salmonella  orgaiUsms  in  their  intes- 
tines are  sent  to  slaughter.  The  Intestines 
and  other  unused  parts,  still  carrying  salmo- 
nella organisms,  are  sent  to  a  rendering 
plant.  Then  they  are  added  to  feed  and  sold 
to  the  crower,  who  feeds  them  to  other  ani- 
mals. If  the  rendered  products  are  not  com- 
pletely free  of  salmonella,  the  disease  chain 
is  kept  alive. 

The  Department  Is  currently  Inspecting 
rendering  plants  in  various  States.  Soon  we 
win  issue  standards  for  feeds  and  feed  In- 
gredients, recommending  sanitary  procedures 
and  reqiilring  product  testing  for  rendering 
and  feed -processing  plants.  We  hope  that 
eventuallv  aU  such  establishments  will  qual- 
ify as  producers  of  salmonella-free  products. 
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Our  Department  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  have  Joined 
in  asking  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences- 
National  Research  Council  to  conduct  a 
thorough  study  of  all  aspects  of  the  salmo- 
nella situation.  Researchers  working  on  the 
Btudy  will  try  to  determine  the  economic 
significance  of  salmonella,  In  terms  of  animal 
and  human  health,  the  principal  carriers  of 
salmonella;  and  new  methods  of  preventing 
contamination. 

As  of  now.  careful  Inspection  is  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  that  you  seldom  hear  of  a  case 
of  food  poisoning.  Poultry  Inspection  for 
wholes  imeness  has  increased  rapidly  over  the 
past  few  years.  Inspection  of  broiler  carcass- 
es, for  example,  rose  by  about  300  rallUon  In 
the  period  1964-66.  However,  a  comprehen- 
sive effort  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  salmo- 
nella in  the  environment  would  make  In- 
spection a  less  difficult  Job  and  would  add 
a  degree  of  Improvement  to  our  overall  health 
standard. 

Another  animal  health  problem  that  is 
causln?  Increasing  concern  is  avian  leukosis. 
Leukosis  infections  in  the  Nation's  poultry 
flocks  have  been  creeping  steadily  upward. 
In  past  months,  our  Inspectors  in  the  big 
poultry  producing  regions  of  the  southeast 
have  had  to  condemn  more  than  3  percent 
of  the  birds  sent  to  market.  Avian  leukosis 
accounted  for  about  one-fourth  the  total. 

These  condemnations  represent  a  tre- 
mendous loss  to  poultrymen,  but  they  are 
also  of  Interest  to  protectors  of  human 
health.  Avian  leukosis  is  a  form  of  cancer. 
It  Is  not  a  form  of  cancer  that  can  be  trans- 
mitted to  man.  Federal  regulations  require 
that  birds  Infected  with  any  kind  of  disease 
be  kept  off  the  market,  and  present  con- 
demnations are  being  made  on  that  basis, 
not  because  of  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

What  Interests  medical  researchers  about 
our  studies  of  avian  leukosis  Is  that  we  have 
proved  that  It  is  caused  by  a  virus.  Our 
Investigators  at  the  Poultry  Research  Labo- 
ratory, East  Lansing,  Michigan,  have  spotted 
causative  viruses  under  the  electron  micro- 
scope and  have  followed  their  progrefs  from 
cell  to  cell  in  Infected  chickens.  As  you  know. 
there  is  strong  circumstantial  evidence  to 
support  the  theory  that  viruses  also  cause 
human  cancer.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  re- 
cent major  efforts  of  cancer  research  has 
been  to  try  to  trace  the  different  types  of 
cancer  tumors  to  specific  viruses. 

In  our  studies  on  avian  leukosis,  there- 
fore, we  hope  not  only  to  reduce  losses  to 
the  poultry  industry  but  also  to  supply  some 
of  the  answers  needed  oy  scientists  working 
on  a  cure  for  cancer. 

Still  another  area  of  Department  research 
that  affects  consumers  is  our  work  on  myco- 
toxlns  Mycotoxlns  are  p>olsons  produced  by 
molds.  No  one  paid  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  them  until  6  years  ago.  when  a  ship- 
ment of  moldy  peanut  meal  was  fed  to  tur- 
keys in  England,  and  about  100.000  of  the 
birds  died.  We  now  know  that  mycotoxlns 
are  poisonous  if  taken  in  large  enough 
amounts,  and  that  they  cause  cancer  tu- 
mors if  taken  over  a  period  of  time  even  In 
small  amounts. 

Mycotoxlns  have  been  detected  on  many 
crops,  but  most  frequently  on  peanuts.  Be- 
cause the  peanut  In  various  forms  Is  a  pop- 
ular food  item  among  humans,  we  have 
taken  extra  care  to  make  sure  that  it  Is 
absolutely  safe.  USDA.  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  and  the  peanut  industry 
have  collaborated  to  develop  methods  for 
detecting  toxic  peanuts  and  diverting  them 
from  use  aa  food  or  feed. 

Further  research  efforts  are  being  devoted 
to  reclaiming  any  peanut  products  that 
might  become  contaminated,  so  that  the  food 
would  not  be  wasted.  In  one  experiment,  for 
example,  scientists  added  a  harmless  bacteria 
to  a  batch  of  purposely  contaminated  pea- 
nut butter.  The  bacteria  detoxified  the  pea- 
nut butter  without  altering  its  taste.  Similar 
results  are  being  achieved  with  certain  types 


of  solvents  that  dissolve  the  toxic  organisms. 
And  other  experiments  are  aimed  at  finding 
better  methods  of  harvesting  peanuts,  so  that 
the  moisture  content  of  the  crop  can  be  held 
down  and  molds  can  be  kept  from  getting 
started  in  the  first  place. 

So  much  for  the  pitfalls  that  nature  pre- 
pares for  VIS.  Now  I  would  like  to  mention  a 
couple  of  manmade  health  hazards.  One  that 
we've  all  heard  about  Is  pesticides. 

The  immediate  problems  associated  with 
pesticides  use  are  now  generally  understood. 
But  less  is  known  about  the  long-term  effects. 
If  any,  on  the  environment  and  people.  We 
are  now  working  to  fill  that  gap  in  knowl- 
edge— to  substitute  well-documented  facts 
for  speculation  on  the  possible  adverse  ef- 
fects from  long-time  use. 

An  English  scientist,  writing  In  a  recent 
Issue  of  the  British  Pood  Journal,  ventured 
this  opinion  on  pesticides; 

"It  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  pressures 
that  might  develop  for  the  use  of  available 
food  supplies  and  it  may  become  essential 
to  deny  the  insect  and  rodent  pests  any  frac- 
tion of  the  amount  they  now  take." 

'Higher  levels  of  pesticides  may  well  have 
to  be  accepted." 

Whether  or  not  this  assessment  of  the  food 
situation  ever  proves  valid  in  our  own  coun- 
try, there  can  be  little  question  that  pesti- 
cides are  here  to  stay.  Consequently,  as  guard- 
ians of  consumer  welfare,  our  goal  must  be 
nothing  less  than  absolute  protection  from 
harmful  pe-'^ticlde  contamination  and  total 
elimination  of  pesticide  accidents. 

One  way  we  help  ensure  pesticide  safety  Is 
through  registration  of  pesticides.  All  pesti- 
cides sold  across  State  lines  must  be  regis- 
tered with  the  Department.  This  regulation 
requires  that  manufacturers  prove  the  safety 
and  worth  of  a  material  before  it  is  ever 
marketed. 

USDA  also  oversees  labeling  of  pesticide 
products.  Recent  improvements  In  the  label- 
ing regulations  stipulate  that  warning  and 
caution  st;itements  be  prominently  placed 
on  the  front  panel  of  the  labels,  be  printed 
in  specified  type  sizes,  and  be  written  In 
language  that  is  easy  to  understand.  The 
amended  regulations  also  require  that  labels 
bear  the  USDA  registration  ntimber,  so  that 
the  buyer  can  tell  whether  he's  getting  a  fed- 
erally regulated  product.  These  revised  label- 
ing regulations  became  effective  one  year 
ago.  Since  then,  all  of  the  thousands  of  labels 
requiring  USDA  sanction  have  been  reviewed. 

The  Dep:;rtment  of  Agriculture  took  the 
lend  in  coordinating  Federal  efforts  through 
creation  of  what  is  now  the  Federal  Com- 
mittee on  Pest  Control.  This  committee  re- 
views the  pest-control  plans  of  all  Federal 
agencies,  including  our  own  cooperative  pro- 
grams, to  make  sure  the  methods  used  are 
safe  and  effective. 

One  result  of  this  cooperation  Is  more  com- 
plete reporting  and  investigation  of  acci- 
dents involving  pesticides.  The  resulting  pool 
of  data  helps  identify  weaknesses  in  research 
and  educational  programs. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  In 
reducing  the  need  for  persistent  pesticides. 
We  believe  that  their  use  should  now  be  re- 
viewed by  disinterested  scientists  of  the  high- 
est competence.  At  our  request,  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences-National  Research 
Council  has  agreed  to  conduct  such  a  review. 
We  think  the  results  will  be  extremely 
valuable. 

Another  environmental  problem  that  will 
soon  require  action  is  the  accumulation  of 
animal  wastes  around  large  feedlots  and 
dairy  operations.  Besides  giving  off  offensive 
odors  and  causing  stream  pollution,  these 
wastes  may  be  reaching  ground  water  sup- 
plies. The  problem  Is  partly  economic,  be- 
cause large  feeding  operations  are  necessary 
to  maintain  our  plentiful  supply  of  meat.  De- 
partment scientists  are  studying  the  extent 
of  the  problem  and  hope  to  ftnd  answers 
that  win  satisfy  both  the  feedlot  operator 
and  his  neighbors. 


One  of  the  oldest  forms  of  consumer  pro- 
tection  in  this  country  is  meat  inspection 
Recently,  it  has  once  again  become  the  sub- 
Ject  of  lively  discussion.  The  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act.  as  you  know,  was  passed  is 
1906  following  publication  of  Upton  Sliu 
Clair's  novel.  '"The  Jungle,"  an  account  o: 
working  conditions  In  the  Chicago  packine 
houses.  (This  was  the  book  that  was  aimed 
at  the  Nation's  heart  and  struck  it  in  the 
stomach,  according  to  phrasemakers  or  the 
time.) 

Federal  meat  inspection  insures  the  whole. 
someness  of  meat  shipped  In  interstate  com- 
merce. This  Includes  85  percent  of  the  meat 
consumed  annually.  The  remaining  15  per. 
cent  is  processed  and  sold  within  State  lines; 
it  Is  not  subject  to  Federal  Inspection.  Muny 
States  have  no  inspection  program  of  their 
own.  TTius.  standards  of  purity  and  clean- 
liness vary  considerably  from  State  to  State 
and  from  one  intrastate  packing  plant  to 
another.  USDA's  60  years  of  experience  in 
meat  inspection  can  be  put  to  good  use  as  the 
States  move  to  standardize  meatpacking  pro- 
cediires  within  their  own  borders. 

You  may  have  gathered  from  my  earlier 
remarks  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
frequently  collaborates  with  other  agencies 
of  the  Government  on  projects  involving 
human  health.  These  relationships  have  al- 
ways  been  rather  informal.  Now,  however,  we 
have  proposed  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  Dep.irtment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  establish  a  Federal  Committee  oa 
Food  Safety,  with  Joint  responsibility  for  the 
wholesomeness  of  the  Nation's  food. 

If  this  committee  is  approved,  we  hope  that 
it  will  review  and  make  recommendations  on 
present  problems,  and  anticipate  future  ones; 
that  it  will  spveed  up  exchange  of  information 
between  the  Departments,  and  encouraee 
further  exchange  among  Internationa;.  Fed- 
eral, and  State  agencies.  The  committee  could 
well  become  a  clearing  house  for  such  prob- 
lems as  bacterial  contamination,  chemical 
residues  In  foods,  and  environmental  pollu- 
tlon   affecting   food   and   feed. 

As  we  lay  our  plans  for  future  research  in 
consumer  protection,  we  know  that  we  can 
depend  on  the  Extension  specialist's  tradi- 
tional expertise  as  intermediary  between 
science  and  tlie  public. 
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THE  DECEPTIVE  DANGERS  OF 
ALCOHOLISM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  ■when 
I  introduced  my  bill,  S.  2500,  to  require 
health  hazard  labels  on  certain  alcoholic 
beverages,  I  noted: 

For  the  majority  of  drinkers  alcohol  hai 
a  mild,  anesthetic  effect  which  has  tieen 
Judged  acceptable  by  the  majority  of  ou: 
citizens.  However,  the  unwitting  minority 
Is  faced  with  a  serious  health  hazard. 

The  effects  of  this  hazard  upon  one 
segment  of  our  economy  were  discussed 
in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  May- 
June  1967  issue  of  Steelways.  In  this 
article,  a  steel  company  doctor  said: 

Tliere  are  still  thousands  of  accidental 
deaths  where  alcohol  plays  a  key  role  ai 
well  as  deaths  from  organic  causes  such  at 
cirrhosis.  There  is  a  vast  coat  to  Industry  la 
lost  time,  InefHciency  and  accidents.  There 
are  shattered  personalities  and  shattered 
homes.  All  this,  when  we  who  work  In  the 
field  know  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
human  and  economic  loss  Is  preventable 
somewhere  along  the  line. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  my  bill  would 
aid  society's  fight  to  prevent  the  greater 
part  of  this  human  and  economic  loss.  I 
recommend  this  article  to  all  Senators 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

(By  Don  James) 

unlike  central  characters  who  gradually  ex- 
pose their  hearts  in  a  great  book,  these  real- 
{jjtTpeople  desperately  try  not  to  reveal  them- 
selves even  to  themselves. 

something  terrifying  Is  slowly  happening 
but  their  minds  deny,  minimize  or  ratlonal- 
ua  the   Illness,    and    their   looks    may   not 

SllOW    It.  .  r^^  .  ..V, 

"I'm  getting  along  all  right.  There  s  noth- 
me  wrong."  whisper  the  estimated  6.5  million 
rtctlms  throughout  the  United  States.  Among 
the  afflicted  are  young  and  old.  rich  and 
poor,  men  from  rolling  mills,  well-dressed  ex- 
ecutives with  Important  office  Jobs,  middle- 
aged  stenographers,  respected  community 
leaders,  housewives  and  others. 

Their  disease  is  progressive,  chronic,  com- 
pulsive, addicUve.  It  shortens  life  spans,  ruins 
good  minds,  casts  big  shadows  over  entire 
ramilles  and  imposes  a  vast  cost  on  employers. 
Its  name  is  alcoholism. 
It's  a  disease  of  many  variations  and  every 
case  is  a  major  one. 

No  other  great  affliction  is  so  widespread 
and  so  often  goes  untreated  until  lat€  stages 
,re  reached.  Refusing  to  admit  that  they  are 
affected,  seldom  taking  the  initiative  for 
treatment,  the  victims  may  hide  their  prob- 
lem for  many  years,  sometimes  with  the  mls- 
imlded  "loyalty"  of  a  few  relatives  and  close 
(rlends.  Often  the  problem  is  mistakenly 
thought  of  as  a  lack  of  will  power  and  thus 
the  victim  wrongly  becomes  an  object  of 
Bhame,  his  family  the  object  of  pity. 
Deception  is  a  built-in  part  of  the  disease. 
Experts  who  understand  and  are  competent 
to  help  are  ready  and  waiting.  The  afflicted 
persons  can  be  restored  to  good  health  and 
happiness  Just  as  hundreds  of  thousands  be- 
fore them  were  rehabilitated.  The  social  and 
economic  loss  can  be  lessened. 

But  who  is  going  to  find  these  people  and 
insist  that  they  get  treatment?  To  an  in- 
creasing extent  employers  are  performing  this 
vital  service. 

Several  steel  companies,  for  example,  have 
new  and  enlightened  programs  operated  by 
their  medical  departments  and  aimed  at  re- 
Btorlng  victims  to  good  health— programs 
that  stress  the  crucial  importance  of  discov- 
ery, which  must  come  largely  through  the 
alertness  of  supervisors 

To  identify  an  afflicted  person,  insist  that 
he  have  a  medical  examination,  deal  with  his 
denials,  explain  everything  thoroughly  to 
him,  prescribe  therapy  and  see  that  he 
doesn't  slide  back,  you  can't  And  a  more 
powerful  force  than  a  determined  employer. 
The  fact  that  the  alcoholic,  like  everyone 
else,  needs  and  values  his  Job  affords  power- 
ful leverage.  Thus  an  employer  has  a  better 
than  average  chance  for  success  when  he 
guides  a  victim  to  proper  treatment.  In  the 
process  the  bofs  is  also  attacking  one  of  his 
most  costly  problems. 

And  so  companies  are  zeroing  in  on  al- 
coholism more  effectively  than  ever  before, 
aided  by  many  vigorous  organizations  includ- 
ing Alcoholics  Anonymous,  the  National 
C3ounc!l  on  Alcoholism,  community  groups, 
labor  union.«-„  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, hospitals,  churches  and  governmental 
agencies,  to  mention  only  a  few.  The  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  has  organized  a 
new  center  for  the  prevention  and  control 
of  alcoholism. 

Industries  usually  do  not  provide  the  treat- 
ment required  by  the  problem  drinkers  but 
they  firmly  insist  on  positive  steps  to  halt 
the  disease. 

Alert  supervisors  note  changes  in  work 
patterns  and  other  telltale  signs,  medical 
departments  swing  Into  action,  community 
agencies  and  organizations  such  as  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  come  to  the  help  of  the  111  per- 
sons. The  result  is  likely  to  be  a  saving  of 
a  human  resource.  Teamwork  pays  off.  Fifty 
to  70  percent  of  the  Individuals  motivated 
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by  Industry  to  accept  treatment  recover  from 
the  disease. 

"In  doing  this  we  are  In  a  position  to  make 
a  contribution  to  industrial  organization 
and  indirectly  to  the  community  far  greater. 
In  my  opinion,  than  with  any  other  program 
or  activity  In  the  personnel,  medical  or  be- 
havioral area,"  says  one  of  the  steel  Indus- 
try's medical  men.  "To  put  it  another  way, 
alcoholism  is  the  single  most  important 
behavioral  problem  met  within  industry.  I 
speak  as  an  industrial  psychiatrist  who  Is 
well  aware  of  the  whole  gamut  of  psychiatric- 
behavioral  maladaptive  reactions  encoun- 
tered in  the  work  population." 

From  the  point  of  view  of  Industry,  alco- 
holism Is  a  problem  when  an  employee's 
drinking  reaches  the  stage  where  It  affects 
his  or  her  work.  The  Individual  has  lost 
control  of  his  Intake  of  alcohol  and  is  sub- 
ject to  many  and  varied  problems  because 
of  this  Speaking  more  generally,  a  steel  com- 
pany doctor  says  that  if  liquor  is  interfering 
with  a  person's  life  patterns  in  any  compart- 
ment.— family,  work  or  social — then  one 
should  be  alert  to  the  possibility  of  develop- 
ing alcoholism. 

Until  fairly  recent  business  and  Industry 
did  not  consider  alcoholism  a  disease,  nor 
did  anyone  else.  It  was  a  "failing,"  a  "weak- 
ness" or  a  "condition" — and  mostly  it  was 
something  that  nobody  talked  about.  Hos- 
pitals refused  to  admit  alcoholics,  medical 
prograihs  excluded  them,  medical  schools 
Ignored  the  subject.  The  social  stigma  caused 
Inertia  and  apathy  everywhere.  Without 
knowing  it,  companies  had  unwritten  laws 
which  everyone  understood:  hide  your  alco- 
holism and  you  will  remain  on  the  payroll 
and  get  benefits;  when  the  illness  can  no 
longer  be  concealed  you  will  be  removed 
from  the  payroll. 

To  the  astonishment  of  many  about  30 
years  ago.  Alcoholics  Anonymous  began  to 
show  that  sufferers  could  recover  in  large 
numbers.  Medical  authorities  declared  alco- 
holism to  be  a  disease.  Other  groups  became 
active.  Including  the  National  Council  on 
Alcoholism,  which  rapidly  developed  into  an 
important  voluntary   health  organization. 

Last  year  35  of  the  100  largest  industrial 
corporations  were  operating  or  developing 
formal  plans  for  controlling  alcoholism.  In 
.nddition  many  smaller  firms  had  programs. 
Eleven  years  earlier  only  four  major  concerns 
faced  the  problem  formally. 

"The  list  of  achievements  is  respectable 
but  I  must  stress  that  we  are  Just  at  the  be- 
ginning," says  a  steel  company  doctor.  "It's 
a  huge  problem.  We  haven't  tried  hard 
enough.  Drinking  is  probably  on  the  increase. 
There  are  still  thousands  of  accidental 
deaths  where  alcohol  plays  a  key  role  as 
well  as  deaths  from  organic  causes  such  as 
cirrhoiis.  There  Is  a  vast  cost  to  industry  In 
lost  time,  inefficiency  and  accidents.  There 
are  shattered  personalities  and  shattered 
homes.  AH  this,  when  we  who  work  in  the 
field  know  that  the  greater  part  of  the  hu- 
man and  economic  loss  is  preventable  some- 
where along  the  line." 

Steel  company  efforts  are  not  "witch 
hunts"  but  are  aimed  at  recognizing  rather 
than  winking  at  the  "weakness"  of  the  man 
in  the  mill,  the  well-dressed  salesman,  the 
44-year-old  stenographer,  the  executive  and 
others. 

The  control  and  prevention  of  alcoholism 
are  based  primarily  in  steel  company  Indus- 
trial medical  departments.  However,  the 
problem  is  not  a  monopoly  of  the  medical 
experts.  The  aid  of  others  is  important.  The 
formal  programs  are  communicated  to  all 
employees  with  stress  on  the  need  for  co- 
operation. 

The  goal  is  to  get  the  alcoholic  referred  to 
the  medical  department  as  soon  as  he  is 
identified. 

Those  who  know  the  afflicted  individual 
best  are  in  the  most  favorable  position  to 
discover  the  problem.  In  a  steel  company  or 
other    industrial    organization   the   signs    of 


early  alcoholism  are  most  likely  to  be  recog- 
nized by  an  employee's  immediate  super- 
visor. 

In  c:irrying  out  his  vital  role  the  super- 
visor is  cautioned  not  to  lecture  or  argue 
with  a  worker  about  his  drinking.  This  ac- 
complishes nothing  and  may  worsen  mat- 
ters. The  caution  is  extremely  important  for 
others.  Including  family  members,  friends 
and  fellow  workers. 

Amateurs  usually  lose  arguments  about 
drinking  because  alcoholics  are  way  ahead  of 
them  with  excuses 

"I  can  stop  any  time  I  want  to."  is  one 
of  their  boosts. 

"I  onlv  had  two  beers,"  is  another  defiant 
claim  by  the  affi!':-ted.  who  also  are  adept  at 
playing  one  person  against  another. 

To  break  through  the  network  of  defenses 
is  far  too  complicated  for  an  am.iteur.  So 
the  emphasis  is  consistently  upon  keeping 
the  supervisor's  role  strictly  focused  on  work 
performance,  work  relationships  and  attend- 
ance. The  pattern  of  absences  is  a  major  clue. 
Supervisors  are  cautioned  by  one  steel 
company; 

•  Rrmember  that  Just  as  all  people  are  dif- 
ferent, so  are  alcoholics  diCerent  It  is  equal- 
Iv  Important  to  recognize  that  persona!  prob- 
lems or  diseases  other  than  alcholism  may 
cause  certain  of  the  signs  and  symptxiins  of 
early  alcoholism  and  that  not  everyone  who 
exhibits  these  symptcms  Is  an  alcoholic.  That 
is  why  diagnosis  can  be  made  only  by  a 
phvslcian." 

■The  main  elements  of  a  program  in  a  steel 
company's  plant  Include  the  following: 

Referred  to  the  medical  department,  the 
employee  Is  given  a  complete  physical  ex- 
amination. The  physician  reviews  the  history 
of  the  person's  behavior,  his  absences,  job 
performance  and  other  matters  If  it  is  neces- 
sary to  get  more  information  the  physician 
does  so  en  a  confidential  basis.  With  the 
diagnosis  completed  the  employee  is  told 
about  the  findings  and  offered  a  plan  of 
treatment  and  rehabilitation.  He  may.  for 
ex^mple,  be  told  that  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  get  him  into  a  hospital  or 
sanitarium  for  a  short  period,  after  which  he 
will  be  expect-ed  to  try  Alcoholics  Anonv- 
mous.  Perhaps  some  adjustment  may  be 
necessary  to  help  him  break  away  from  his 
old  gang  of  drinking  pals 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  see  that  a  per- 
son whom  he  admires  and  likes  t»ecomes  ac- 
tive in  the  drive  to  rehabilitate  the  victim. 
Much  depends  on  a  significant  person  in  the 
patient's  life — his  minister,  his  physician,  his 
supervisor  and  his  sponsor  in  Alcoholics 
Anonymous. 

If  and  when  the  employee  agrees  to  the 
plan  of  treatment  his  supervisor  is  notified 
and  Instructed  to  give  the  person  the  same 
consideration  offered  any  other  worker  who 
is  suffering  from  a  chronic  illness. 

As  long  as  the  Individual  follows  the  pro- 
gram (or  a  revised  plan  If  it  is  found  best 
to  chanee  from  the  original  arr.^ngement)  he 
remains"  on  the  Job  Every  two  weeks  for 
three  months  his  Job  behavior  is  reported 
to  the  medical  department.  After  that  the 
interval  between  reports  is  lengthened. 

If  he  refuses  to  see  the  physician  in 
the  first  place,  or  if  he  declines  to  follow 
the  plan  of  treatment,  established  discipli- 
nary procedures  are  invoked.  If  his  drinking 
continues  to  interfere  with  his  work  he  may 
be  discharged. 

Its  hlghlv  important  that  such  a  company 
policy  have  the  unmistakable  support  of  the 
plant  manager  and  other  executives  In  top 
management;  otherwise  it  will  be  worse  than 
no  policy  at  all.  Experts  also  warn  that  if 
disciplinary  procedures  are  not  working  ef- 
fectlvelv  with  all  types  of  behavioral  prob- 
lems they  won't  work  well  in  motivating 
alcoholic  employees. 

A  steel  company  doctor  who  has  been 
fighting  alcoholism  for  more  than  30  years 
says  he  has  learned  that  it  pays  to  investi- 
gate cases  thoroughly. 
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He  once  went  through  the  records  of  his 
company  to  locate  two  men  who  were  the 
same  age.  had  the  same  seniority,  per- 
formed Identical  tasks  and  had  comparable 
earning  potentials:  but  one  was  an  alcoholic 
and  the  other  was  not.  The  non-alcoholic 
received  $180,000  In  20  years.  He  was  com- 
fortably situated  with  his  own  home  and 
other  possessions.  The  afflicted  man's  earn- 
ings were  lower  because  of  his  frequent  ab- 
sences. He  had  received  8120,000  but  had 
nothing  left.  The  company  was  forced  to  fur- 
nish bus  fare  in  order  to  get  him  to  a  san- 
itarium. 

Steel  company  doctors  have  many  stories 
about  problem  drinkers.  There  was  the 
worker,  tipsy  on  the  Job.  who  baffled  super- 
visors until  he  revealed  a  false  bottom  in 
his  lunch  box — a  secret  compartment  for 
liquor.  There  was  the  woman  suspected  of 
alcoholism  but  finally  found  not  to  have  the 
Illness,  her  frequent  absences  being  due  to 
her  husband's  alcoholism.  There  was  the 
salesman  who  habitually  excused  himself 
from  the  luncheon  table  "to  make  a  phone 
call"  but  Instead  gulped  one  or  two  quick 
ones  at  an  out-of-slght  bar.  There  was  the 
man  never  known  to  take  anything  stronger 
than  milk;  after  his  death  it  took  a  small 
truck  to  haul  the  empty  whisky  bottles  from 
his  apartment. 

"One  can  easily  be  pessimistic  about  this 
problem,"  says  a  steel  industry  physician. 
"You  can't  tell  In  advance  who  will  recover 
and  who  won't.  There  are  easier  fields  for  a 
physician  to  work  in.  But  every  single  recov- 
ery Is  a  signal  achievement  because  of  the 
happy  consequences — the  sufferer  regaining 
his  health,  the  family  enjoying  a  remade  par- 
ent, the  company  retaining  a  capable  em- 
ployee. Each  Increment  of  gain  has  great  so- 
cial Importance. 

An  Incident  on  a  cold,  bright  morning  last 
February  showed  that  a  steel  company  physi- 
cian can  be  rewarded  In  this  work.  The  flxat 
patient  Into  his  office  was  an  energetic  man 
with  a  big  smile. 

"I  want  to  shake  your  hand,  doc,"  he  said. 
"It's  the  fifth  anniversary  of  my  new  life 
and  everyone  says  I  am  more  fun  to  be  with 
now.  So  bless  you,  doc." 

The  medical  man  beamed. 

"Nice  of  you  to  say  that,"  he  replied.  "We 
need  successes  in  order  to  keep  going.  But 
remember,  your  disease  isn't  cured;  it's  only 
arrested.  .And,  by  the  way,  the  man  you 
should  really  thank  Is  your  supervisor.  He's 
the  one  who  Insisted  that  you  come  here  In 
the  first  place." 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  AT  HIS  BEST 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President — 
It  is  difficult  to  recall  any  White  House 
news  conference  more  impressive  than  the 
one  staged  yesterday  by  President  Johnson. 

This  is  the  editorial  view  of  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star.  And  I  could  not 
agree  more.  The  President's  performance 
was  magnificent.  And  I  believe  the 
American  people  were  as  moved  as  I  was 
by  the  President's  deep  sincerity  and  the 
wisdom  of  his  words. 

Some  people  keep  saying  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  a  serious  communications  problem 
with  the  general  public,  and  especially  with 
the  so-called  liberal  community — 

The  Star  declared. 

If  so.  he  should  be  pretty  well  able  to 
solve  It  by  resorting  more  often  to  the  kind 
of  discourse  he  has  just  given. 

I  agree.  And  I  look  forward  with  great 
anticipation  to  President  Johnson's 
forthright  and  courageous  public  state- 
ments on  the  Issues  of  the  day. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  this 
editorial  Into  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  President  at  His  Best 

It  is  difficult  to  recall  any  White  House 
news  conference  more  Impressive  than  the 
one  staged  yesterday  by  President  Johnson. 
The  TV  cameras  covered  him  from  better 
angles  than  usual,  and  a  "necklace"  micro- 
phone let  him  move  about  freely,  away  from 
the  pulplt-like  podium.  He  spoke  without 
notes,  In  good,  strong,  simple  English. 

His  defense  of  American  policy  in  Vietnam 
was  masterful  and  eloquent.  His  recollection 
of  the  faultfinding,  backbiting  and  censori- 
ous attacks  suffered  by  many  of  his  prede- 
cessors was  instructive.  So  was  his  own 
Lincolnesque  comment  on  the  White  House: 
"The  Important  thing  for  every  man  who 
occupies  this  place  is  to  ...  try  to  find  out 
what  Is  right  and  then  do  It  without  regard 
to  polls  and  criticisms." 

Polls,  Mr.  Johnson  made  clear,  do  not  make 
him  feel  faint  of  heart,  for  they  merely  re- 
flect public  moods  that  are  as  fickle  as  the 
wind.  Ask  Harry  Truman.  As  for  the  critics, 
the  President  was  relaxed,  good-tempered, 
but  devastating  in  what  he  had  to  say  In 
distinguishing  between  the  honest  ones  and 
those  who  claim  to  be  peace  demonstrators 
but  whose  outrageous  conduct — like  that 
displayed  against  Secretary  Rusk  the  other 
night — amounts  to  something  more  like 
hoodlumlsm.  It  is  "stormtrooper  bullying 
and  howling  and  taking  the  law  Into  their 
own  hands" — an  "extremely  dangerous"  sort 
of  thing  that  Is  "not  very  helpful  to  the  men 
who  are  fighting  the  war  for  us." 

All  this  came  through  to  the  TV  viewer 
with  striking  forcefulness.  It  was  a  memor- 
able performance.  Some  people  keep  saying 
that  the  President  has  a  serious  communica- 
tion problem  with  the  general  public,  and 
especially  with  the  so-called  liberal  com- 
munity. If  so.  he  should  be  pretty  well  able 
to  solve  it  by  resorting  more  often  to  the 
kind  of  discourse  he  has  Just  given. 


ONCE  AGAIN  RUSSIA  WINS  A 
ROCKET  RACE 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
last  week  or  so  two  stories  out  of  Moscow 
have  disturbed  me.  One  dated  November 
12  reports: 

The  Kremlin's  newest  strategic  rockets  are 
carried  on  mobile  launching  pads  so  fast 
and  maneuverable  that  Western  mlssllemen 
cannot  target  them  for  counterattacks,  So- 
viet Defense  specialists  said  today. 

The  other  dated  November  17  reported: 

Soviet  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
now  are  so  powerful  for  their  size  that  they 
can  be  Installed  on  mobile  launchers  which 
are  nearly  invisible  to  U.S.  spy  satellites,  one 
of  the  nation's  leading  missile  experts  said 
today. 

These  two  stories  disturb  me  because, 
once  again,  I  think  the  Russians  have 
outdistanced  us  on  a  weaporis  system  on 
which  I  think  we  had  a  headstart  and 
on  .vhich  I  think  bureaucratic  decisions 
in  the  Defense  Department  and  in  the 
State  Department  forced  us  to  cancel. 

In  the  early  1960's  the  United  States 
started  research  and  development  for  a 
new  missile  called  the  mobile  midrange 
ballistic  missile.  Upward  of  $200  million 
was  spent  on  this  program  which  would 
have  provided  us  with  a  new  and,  I  think, 
very  effective  offensive  weapon  which  we 
could  have  placed  on  railroad  cars,  In 
trucks,  or  on  mobile  platforms  which 
could  move  over  fields  and  other  rough 
terrain. 


After  considerable  research,  spending 
of  funds,  and  other  efforts  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  State  Department, 
mainly  because  of  rather  disinterested 
presentations  to  Congress,  managed  to 
have  the  program  postponed  or  canceled 
altogether.  Now  we  discover  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  perfected  the  missiles. 
Is  mo'ving  into  production,  and  has  given 
our  Defense  Establishment  one  more 
problem  to  worrj'  about. 

I  do  not  intend  to  get  into  an  "eye  for 
an  eye"  position  in  urging  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  research  program,  merely 
because  the  Russians  have  one,  but  I  do 
think  that  the  Defense  Department 
might  give  serious  consideration  to  look- 
ing once  again  at  the  facts  of  the 
MMRBM  and  its  advantages,  especially 
in  the  light  of  new  ix)litical  and  war- 
time developments  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  realize  that  we  have  the  finest  offen- 
sive weapon  system  ever  devised  in  the 
Minuteman  and  Polaris  missile  systems, 
but  the  addition  of  one  more  system- 
sort  of  a  Polaris  on  land,  certainly  would 
cause  a  sleepless  night  or  two  in  the 
hierarchy  of  the  Kremlin,  to  say  the  least. 

Are  we  putting  all  of  our  eggs  in  one 
basket  with  the  Minuteman  and  Polaris, 
Mr.  President?  I  think  we  may  be.  The 
Minuteman,  along  with  the  Polaris  have 
different  targeting  requirements  and,  ac- 
tually, they  are  the  only  offensive  mis- 
siles we  have  in  our  arsenal. 

The  MMRBM  was  designed  specifically 
to  provide  the  United  States  with  a  flex- 
ible mobile  medium  range  missile  of  ap- 
proximately 2,000  miles  to  fill  the  gap 
t)etween  the  400-mlle  Pershing  and  the 
5,000-plus  miles  of  Minuteman  and 
Polaris. 

Back  in  1964  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
informed  me  that  in  their  opinion,  the 
MMRBM  would  be  one  of  the  most  de- 
sirable new  military  weapons  in  our  ar- 
senal because  of  its  mobility  and  the 
added  advantage  of  being  able  to  be 
launched  either  on  land  or  sea. 

Today  in  light  of  developments  in 
Southeast  Asia,  in  light  of  the  problem 
of  so-called  wars  of  national  liberation 
which  the  Communists  seem  to  be 
springing  up  at  us  about  once  every  5 
or  so  years,  I  feel  that  it  is  time  to  reeval- 
uate our  defense  arsenal  with  an  eye 
toward  starting  research  once  again  on 
an  MMRBM  program  which  can  be 
placed  on  railroad  cars  or  trucks. 

The  weapon  could  be  used  in  lx)th 
NATO  and  SEATO  and,  as  I  say,  help 
provide  us  with  a  supplemental  offensive 
system  that  is  now  lacking. 

Long  and  careful  study  already  has 
been  made  both  as  to  the  need  for  this 
weapon  and  Its  ability  to  perform  the 
mission  for  which  it  was  designed.  It 
would  provide  us  with  a  high  probability 
of  survival,  especially  in  light  of  the 
other  Soviet  announcement  about  orbit- 
ing space  stations,  complete  with  nuclear 
bombing  capabilities. 

The  MMRBM  system  would  provide  us 
the  following  advantages: 

First.  Mobility  Insuring  survivability. 

Second.  Extreme  accuracy  gives  a 
more  extensive  capability  against  hard 
targets  than  can  be  achieved  with  any 
other  operational  or  planned  weapon 
system. 

Third.  Air  transportability  guarantees 
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an  operational  capablUty  anywhere  In 
the  world  within  a  few  days. 

Fourth.  Capability  readily  to  move 
system  from  country  to  country  Insuring 
the  flexibility  necessary  to  cope  with 
the  changing  tactical  or  International 
situation. 

Fifth.  Cost-effectiveness  ratio  superior 
to  other  weapon  systems  in  that  previ- 
ously developed  technology  is  utilized  to 
the  fullest  extent  and  nearness  to  the 
target  significantly  Increases  accuracy. 

Sixth.  Development  of  the  MMRBM 
fflll  provide  valuable  know-how  should 
the  requirement  for  a  mobile  ICBM  be- 
come more  urgent.  _ 

Mr  President,  we  know  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  now  moving  ahead  very  rapidly 
on  a  mobile  ICBM  system.  What  do  we 
have'  We  have  rather  vulnerable  Min- 
uteman missiles  sitting  In  silos  through- 
out the  country.  I  realize  that  we  have 
the  Polaris  ever-ready  in  submarines 
throughout  the  globe,  but  I  feel  that  one 
more  method  of  confusing  any  Soviet 
antiballistlc  missiles  Is  every  bit  as  Im- 
portant and  as  vital. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment in  the  next  budget  which  is 
currently  under  consideration  in  the 
executive  branch  gives  some  serious 
thought  and  some  economic  emphasis 
to  the  restart  of  a  program  of  mobUity, 
both  on  a  medium  as  well  as  on  a  long- 
range  missile  basis.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  two  articles 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  12,  19671 
Reds  Tell  of  Mobile  Rocket  Pad 
Moscow,  November  11.— The  Kremlin's 
newest  strategic  rockets  are  carried  on  mo- 
bile launching  pads  so  fast  and  maneuver- 
able  that  Western  mlssllemen  cannot  target 
them  for  counterattacks,  Soviet  defense  spe- 
cialists said  today. 

The  official  Defense  Ministry  newspaper 
Bed  Star  said  the  Red  Army  was  the  world's 
only  military  force  with  strategic  rocket 
launchers  mobile  enough  to  make  them 
"invulnerable." 

The  Soviet  strategy  was  seen  as  an  effort 
to  utilize  the  vastness  of  Russia's  Eurasian 
land  mass  for  rocket  concealment,  much  aa 
America  keeps  Russia  guessing  about  the 
location  of  its  Polaris  missiles  during  the 
extended  cruises  of  Its  nuclear  submarines. 
Red  Star  said  the  eight-wheeled  vehicle 
carrying  one  of  the  rockets  shown  for  the 
first  time  in  Tuesday's  50th  Anniversary 
parade  could  outrun  many  passenger  cars 
and  speed  across  country  In  search  of  new 
launching  sites  better  than  many  tanks. 

"Such  launching  pads  and  such  rockets  can 
always  change  their  firing  positions  and  are 
always  ready  for  Immediate  action,"  the 
paper  said. 

Once  In  place,  one  man  can  operate  the 
automatic  equipment  to  raise  the  rocket  Into 
position  for  firing  at  targets  "thousands  of 
kilometers  away"  with  "unprecedented  pre- 
cision," the  paper  said. 

Western  military  experts  identified  the 
rocket  the  newspaper  described  as  a  "big 
brother"  to  the  Soviet  Intermediate  ranged 
"Scud"  missile. 

Earlier  Soviet  press  reports  said  the  rock- 
et used  an  undisclosed  new  fuel. 

(From  the  Washington  Post] 
Movable  ICBM's  Claimed  by  Soviet 
Moscow,  November  17. — Soviet  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles  now  are  so  powerful 
for  their  size  that  they  can  be  Installed  on 


mobile  launchers  which  are  nearly  Invisible 
to  U.S.  spy  satellites,  one  of  the  nation's 
leading  missile  experts  said  today. 

"The  starting  weight  of  the  strategic  rock- 
ets has  been  considerably  reduced  In  the  past 
10  years,"  said  Gen.  Vladimir  Tolubko, 
deputy  chief  of  the  Soviet  strategic  rocket 
forces,  told  the  Soviet  news  agency  Tass. 

Missiles  housed  in  Invulnerable  under- 
ground silos  can  be  launched  In  "tens  of 
seconds,"  he  said.  "A  crew  of  two  or  three 
men  can  launch  several  missiles  simul- 
taneously." 

Other  rockets  are  mounted  on  '  mobile, 
small-size  launching  complexes  with  an  In- 
tercontinental range  of  action,"  he  said. 
"Such  highly  maneuverable  rocket  complexes 
are  practically  Imperceptible  for  the  enemy's 
space  reconnaissance.  It  Is  Impossible  to 
strike  an  aimed  blow  at  them." 

(It  had  been  known  that  the  Soviet  had 
maneuverable  launchers  for  short  and  Inter- 
mediate range  missiles,  but  observers  in  Mos- 
cow could  not  remember  any  previous  claim 
of  such  launchers  existing  for  missiles  with 
intercontinental  range  the  AP  reported.) 

Tolubko's  remarks  also  gave  some  weight 
to  U  S  contentions  that  Russia  has  an 
orbital  bomb  missile.  He  said  "There  are  no 
unreachable  areas  on  the  globe  for  Soviet 
InterconUnental  missiles." 

Since  Soviet  ICBM's  have  an  estimated 
sub-orbital  maximum  range  of  7000  mUes.  a 
rocket  reaching  the  farthest  points  of  the 
earth  would  have  to  go  Into  orbit. 

The  English-language  Moscow  News,  how- 
ever, had  called  reports  that  Russia  w-as 
working  on  such  a  bomb  a  "fabrication." 


of  the  vessels  with  which  the  Soviet  Union 
transports  goods  to  North  Vietnam  are  actu- 
aUy  United  States'  "lend-lease"  ships  which 
the  communists  failed  to  return  after  World 
War  11);  and 

Whereas,  items  of  trade  furnished  such 
communist  countries  can  be  used  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  against  American  forces 
m  Vietnam;   and 

Whereas,  The  American  Legion  Insists  that 
this  nation  must  do  everjthing  in  its  power 
to  support  its  fighting  men;  now,  therefore. 

Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion  in  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  In  Boston,  :^- 
sachusetts,  August  29,  30.  31,  1967,  That  The 
American  Legion: 

(1)  believes  that  continued  trade,  or  as- 
sistance of  anv  form  to  a  communist  country 
which  is  helping  to  supply  North  VietnMn 
and  the  Viet  Oong  is  an  affront  to  the  Ameri- 
can men  who  are  called  upon  to  perform 
combat  duty  In  the  defense  of  South  Vlet- 

^^^)  urges  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  prohibit  further 
trade  between  this  country  and  a^V  com- 
munist country  which  Is  providing  North 
Vietnam  with  assistance  in  any  form  that 
can  increase  the  war-making  potential  of  its 
forces,  with  the  consequent  killing  and 
wounding  of  greater  numbers  of  Americans; 
i3)  calls  upon  our  Government  to  renew 
the  issue  of  the  "lend-lease"  vessels  which  the 
United  States  failed  to  repossess  from  the 
Soviet  Union  following  World  War  U,  and 
to  demand  their  return  at  this  time  Inasmuch 
as  they  are  being  used  to  supply  our  enemy. 
North  Vietnam. 


AMERICAN      LEGION     RESOLUTION 
ON  EAST-WEST  TRADE— 1967 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  pre- 
viously I  called  attention  to  the  resolution 
of  the  American  Legion's  49th  annual 
national  convention  with  regard  to  the 
Panama  Canal.  At  that  time,  I  pointed 
out  the  extensive  study  and  knowledge 
which  form  the  basis  for  the  American 
Legion  resolutions. 

Another  example  of  this  care  and 
study  may  be  found  in  Resolution  20  on 
East- West  trade.  By  this  resolution,  the 
Legion  shows  that  it  continues  to  be 
stirred  up  by  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  satellites  are  providing  war 
materials  to  North  Vietnam  and  it  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
vessels  which  the  Soviet  Union  uses  for 
this  deadly  trade  are  actually  U.S.  lend- 
lease  ships  which  the  Communists  never 
returned  after  Worid  War  n.  The  Legion 
therefore  urges  the  President  and  Con- 
gress to  prohibit  trade  and  to  demand 
the  return  of  these  American  vessels. 

I  am  sure  that  vers'  few  people  are 
aware  of  this  strange  situation,  and  I 
commend  the  American  Legion  for  point- 
ing It  out  at  their  annual  national  con- 
vention, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
American  Legion  Resolution  20  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  20 

Committee:  Foreign  Relations. 

Subject:   East-West  Trade. 

Whereas,  The  American  Legion  consistently 
has  opposed  U.S.  trade  with  communist  coun- 
tries; and 

Whereas,  communist  countries  today,  led 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites,  are 
providing  the  war  materials  needed  by  North 
Vietnam  against  South  Vietnam  (and  many 


A  25TH  ANNIVERSARY 
Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  25 
years  ago  yesterday  the  Honorable  Ian 
McKenzle,  a  Canadian  Cabinet  member 
representing  the  Canadian  Government, 
and  I,  as  acting  Governor  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska,  representing  the  United 
States,  cut  a  red.  white,  and  blue  ribbon 
stretched  across  the  highway  at  Lake 
Kluana,  the  Yukon  Territory. 

The  cutting  of  that  ribbon  officially 
opened  a  transportation  route  vital  to 
the  defense  of  this  Nation. 

The  cutting  of  that  ribbon  symbolically 
marked  a  successful   triumph  of  man 

over  nature.  ,  ^  ^  »>,«> 

That  ribbon  was  stretched  across  tne 
Alcan  Highway,  1,630  mUes  of  gravel  and 
dirt  road  running  from  Dawson  Creek. 
Canada,  to  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 

The  completion  of  the  Alcan  Highway, 
now  known  as  the  Alaska  Highway,  wa^ 
more  than  a  triumph  over  weather  and 
terrain;  it  also  was  a  triumph  over  time, 
for  the  men  who  built  this  great  high- 
way built  It  at  the  rate  of  8  miles  a  day. 
Haste  was  the  order  of  the  project. 
The  preceding  winter,  Japan  had  at- 
tacked Pearl  Harbor.  In  the  spring  of 
1942  rumor  after  rumor  warned  of  Jap- 
anese Invasion  plans,  and  If  an  Invasion 
were  to  come,  it  could  well  come  through 
the  continent's  northland.  Defense  must 
have  supplies,  and  the  only  reliable  way 
to  supply  our  forces  In  Alaska  was  over 
land.  It  was  decided  to  build  the  Alaska 
Highway.  . 

I  am  certain  that  no  man  who  worked 
on  that  project  will  ever  forget  the  chal- 
lenges offered  and  conquered. 

In  the  summer,  the  workers  fought 
swarm  after  swarm  of  mosquitoes.  In  the 
winter,  the  men  worked  in  bitter  cold 
temperatures  which  dropped  as  low  as 
60°  or  70'  below. 
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The  men  also  had  to  plaj-  a  guessing 
game — would  or  would  not  the  perma- 
frost thaw?  If  it  did  not,  the  roadbed 
remained  Arm.  If  it  did,  the  road  often 
sank  out  of  sight  in  huge  muskeg  bogs. 
But  man  persevered,  and  the  highway 
was  built,  with  gravel,  logs,  dirt,  rock, 
and  the  sweat  of  10,000  military  men  and 
6,000  civilians. 

There  were  many  heroes  of  the  battle 
of  the  Alaska  Highway,  including  Cpl. 
Otto  Gronke,  of  Chicago,  and  Pfc.  Bob 
Row.  of  Minnesota,  who  held  the  ribbon 
across  the  highway  25  years  ago.  They 
were  selected  because  of  their  outstand- 
ing work  on  the  project. 

I  wish  that  I  had  a  list  of  the  men  who 
worked  on  the  highway  and  that  I  could 
print  such  a  list  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  But  perhaps  these  men  need  no 
such  recognition,  for  their  memorial  Is 
the  highway  Itself,  still  serving  the  na- 
tional interest  after  25  years. 

Yesterday,  the  Canadian  Broadcast- 
ing Corporation  broadcast  a  special  pro- 
gram entitled  "Forgotten  Highway"  to 
mark  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  Alaska  Highway.  Perhaps  it  is 
true  that,  as  CBC  stated,  "few  remember 
the  real  purpose  for  which  it  was  built." 

But  even  If  our  memories  of  the  race 
against  time  in  1942  are  dim,  the  men 
who  built  the  Alaska  Highway  can  take 
satisfaction  that  their  roEid  not  only  Is 
stlU  important  to  the  national  defense, 
but  also  Is  a  vital  link  carrying  commerce 
and  tourists  between  Alaska  and  the 
other  States. 

Mr.  President,  25  years  ago,  the  high- 
way was  built  to  meet  emergency  de- 
fense needs.  Today,  It  Is  no  less  Impor- 
tant, recalling  to  mind  an  address  by 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  at  the  opening 
of  the  Road  of  Gratitude  on  Samoa: 

Chiefs!  Our  road  Is  not  built  to  last  a  thou- 
sand years,  yet  In  a  sense  It  Is.  When  a  road 
Is  once  buUt.  It  Is  a  strange  thing  how  It 
collects  traffic,  how  every  year  as  It  goes  on, 
more  and  more  people  are  found  to  walk 
thereon,  and  others  are  raised  up  to  repair 
and  perpetuate  it.  and  keep  It  alive. 

The  Alaska  Highway  is  still  alive  and, 
if  the  Governments  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  recognize  the  wisdom  of 
Mr.  Stevenson's  words,  the  highway  will 
have  a  bright,  paved  future  ahead  of  it. 
I  wish  it  were  possible  to  announce  on 
the  sliver  anniversary  of  the  opening  of 
the  highway  that  plans  had  at  long  last 
been  initiated  to  pave  this  great  road. 
Such  Is  not  the  case,  but  I  am  confident 
the  road  will  be  paved,  thereby  speeding 
travel  across  a  land  where  25  years  ago 
men  fought  weather,  terrain,  and  time 
to  build  a  great  highway,  to  conquer  a 
great  challenge. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  PANAMA- 
ENDLESS  APPEASEMENT? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  present  problems  in  dealing  with 
the  situation  in  Panama  is  the  fact  that 
so  little  scholarly  information  is  readily 
available  on  thi.--  topic.  Although  the 
journals  concerned  with  international 
affairs  have  poured  out  reams  of  material 
on  every  conceivable  subject,  the  amount 
on  the  Panama  Canal  problem  is  rela- 
tively small. 


One  has  only  to  glance  at  the  bibliog- 
raphy on  the  Panama  Canal  question 
which  I  had  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  July  10.  1967,  to  see 
that  while  there  is  a  considerable  body 
of  Panama  materials,  very  little  of  it 
comes  from  the  more  philosophical  jour- 
nals of  opinion  and  policy. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention,  however, 
that  one  significant  article  was  inad- 
vertently overlooked,  an  article  by  that 
astute  student  of  political  science.  Prof. 
J.  Fi-ed  Rippy.  In  1964,  after  the  riots  in 
Panama,  Professor  Rippy  published  a 
very  fine  analysis  of  the  situation  in 
Panama  in  the  quarterly  journal  Modern 
Age.  In  order  to  make  amends  for  leaving 
this  reference  out  of  the  bibliography 
and  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  entitled  "The  United  States  and 
Panama:  Endless  Appeasement?"  pub- 
lished in  the  summer  1964  issue  of 
Modem  Age,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  United  States  and  Panama:  Endless 
Appeasement? 
(By  J.  Fred  Rippy) 
A  few  years  ago,  In  a  volume  dealing  with 
foreign  aid  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  iGlobe  and  Hemisphere,  Chicago: 
Regnery,  1958),  I  wrote:  "To  International 
benevolence,  once  begun  with  gallant  fan- 
fare, there  appears  to  be  no  end— or  call  It 
■mutual  aid'  and  the  result  will  be  the  same 
If  the  mutuality  is  vastly  modified  by  Im- 
mense disparities  In  wealth,  actual  or  as- 
sumed." The  little  republic  of  Panama  is  an 
impressive  illustration  of  the  soundness  of 
this  statement. 

Somewhat  smaller  In  area  than  the  state  of 
South  Carolina.  Panama  has  a  population 
I  though  thrice  as  numerous  as  it  was  sixty 
years  earlier)  of  scarcely  more  than  1.100,000. 
It  Is  composed  mainly  of  mixed  elements.  Ne- 
groes and  mulattoes  forming  the  vast  ma- 
jority. Indians  and  mestizos  have  almost 
disappeared  since  early  colonial  times.  Pure 
whites  probably  account  for  no  more  than  6 
per  cent  of  the  total;  btit,  together  with  a 
few  mulattoes.  they  own  most  of  the  wealth 
of  the  country  and  control  Its  news  media 
and  Its  government.  In  fact,  until  a  few  years 
ago.  the  economy,  the  government,  and  al- 
most everything  else  in  Panama  were  con- 
trolled by  thirty  or  forty  families.  As  in  many 
countries  in  Africa,  the  Orient,  and  Latin 
America,  the  wealthy  and  moderately  affluent 
are  rather  scarce,  while  the  great  majority 
live  in  poverty.  But  with  Increasing  literacy, 
the  development  of  modern  means  of  global 
communication,  and  the  rise  of  Communism, 
the  inhabitants  of  Panama,  like  the  masses 
in  many  other  retarded  countries,  have  be- 
come discontented  and  restless,  the  ready 
victims  of  manipulation  by  demagogs  and 
radical  Intellectuals,  supported  by  bureau- 
crats and  a  few  well-to-do  politicians  who 
denounce  foreigners  and  foreign  nations  and 
blame  them  for  the  misfortunes  of  Panama's 
poor,  thus  tragically  over-simplifying  a  very 
complex  problem. 

Stated  very  bluntly,  the  United  States  has 
become  the  scapegoat  in  Panama,  utilized  by 
the  wealthy  oligarchy  In  unnatural  alliance 
with  extremists  of  all  types,  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  political  and  economic  Inefficiency, 
greed,  corruption,  and  injustice.  And  It  has 
been  rather  easy  to  assign  that  role  to  the 
United  States  not  only  because  It  is  actually 
one  of  the  most  affluent  nations  In  the  world 
but  because  of  the  contrast  In  levels  of  liv- 
ing In  the  Canal  Zone  and  in  other  parts  of 
Panama  and  adjacent  countries.  In  fact,  this 
contrast  serves  as  a  bonanza  for  the  manip- 


ulators of  popular  sentiment  during  periodic 
national  elections. 

Nobody  has  computed  or  ever  can  com- 
pute the  precise  value  of  the  benefits  derived 
by  the  Republic  of  Panama  from  the  United 
States  as  the  result  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
eager  acquisition  of  the  Canal  Zone  thai 
bisects  Panama's  national  domain  and  the 
concession  to  construct  the  Panama  Canal. 
Benefits  that  might  be  measured  In  dollars 
cannot  be  accurately  determined  because 
some  of  them  depend  upon  statistics  that  no 
longer  exist  or  may  never  have  been  fully 
recorded  or  collected,  while  others — such  as 
national  Independence  (achieved  late  in 
1903  with  Roosevelt's  aid)  and  large-scale  im- 
provements In  sanitation  and  health— defy 
measurement  In  monetary  terms.  Whatever 
the  value  of  these  benefits — tangible  and  in- 
tangible, material  and  psychological — they 
have  not  satisfied  the  politicians  and  some  of 
the  Intellectuals  of  Panama  and  such  of  Its 
citizens  as  have  been  swayed  by  the  ha- 
rangues of  office-seekers  and  the  propaganda 
of  Communists  and  other  extremists.  And  yet 
one  significant  fact  stands  out  amid  all  the 
noisy  confusion  and  violence;  none  of  these 
agitators  and  propagandists  has  ever  proposed 
that  Panama  resume  Its  former  status  as  a 
part  of  Colombia — perpetuity  for  national  In- 
dependence but  not  for  the  control  of  the 
Canal  and  the  Canal  Zone  by  the  nation  that 
aided  and  abetted  and  guaranteed  that  Inde- 
pendence! 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  orlglal  price 
paid  by  the  United  States  to  Panama  for  the 
Canal  Zone  and  Panama's  permission  to 
construct  the  Canal  was  $10  million,  plus  a 
perpetual  annuity  of  $250,000  scheduled  to 
begin  In  1913.  Shortly  before  constructioti 
was  completed,  the  United  States  began  to 
consider  favorably  a  generous  compensation 
to  Colombia  for  Its  loss  of  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama  and  for  the  recognition  of  Panama's 
Independence;  but  It  was  not  until  1921,  soon 
after  the  Canal  attained  efficiency  in  Inter- 
oceanlc  traffic,  that  the  Washington  govern- 
ment finally  decided  to  compensate  Colombia 
for  the  acceptance  of  accomplished  facts.  The 
compensation  was  $25  million,  paid  in  five  in- 
stallments beginning  in  1922.  This  gallant 
gesture  initiated  an  expensive  appeasement 
policy. 

Promptly  taking  note  of  a  tendency  to- 
ward generosity  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  and  no  longer  fearing  attack  from 
Colombia.  Panama's  politicians  began  to 
press  for  Increased  benefits  In  behalf  of  their 
new  nation.  Resisting  this  pressure  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  pressure  that  grew 
stronger  during"  the  1920's  and  1930's.  the 
Washington  government  succumbed  to  it 
during  the  F.  D.  Roosevelt  "Good-Nelghbor 
Era"  as  another  world  war  threatened.  By 
virtue  of  a  treaty  signed  in  1936  and  finally 
approved  in  1939.  the  United  States  re- 
leased Panama  from  Its  status  of  protec- 
torate, and  renounced,  among  other  things. 
the  right  to  intervene  to  maintain  public 
order,  the  right  to  "eminent  domain"  In  the 
zone,  the  right  to  expropriate  additional 
lands  for  the  use  and  defense  of  the  Canal, 
and  the  right  to  defend  the  Canal  without  a 
pledge  to  consult  Panama. 

Depending  upon  future  contingencies, 
these  concessions  might  or  might  not  require 
increased  payments  to  Panama  by  the 
United  States.  But  other  provisions  of  the 
treaty  certainly  did,  and  they  likewise  In- 
volved limitations  of  potential  profits  for 
United  States  citizens  in  connection  with 
the  Canal.  Panama's  annuities  were  raised 
to  $430,000.  Persons  not  connected  with  the 
operation  and  defense  of  the  Canal  were 
prohibited  from  leasing  dwellings  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States  and  from  residing 
In  the  Canal  Zone.  Sale  of  goods  within  the 
zone  was  restricted  to  employees  of  the  Zone 
agencies  of  the  United  States  and  their 
families.  And  Panama  was  furnished  "free 
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of  charge"   sites   for   the   establishment   of 
rustom  bouses  within  the  Zone. 

The  approach  of  World  War  U  and  partlcl- 
oatlon  of  the  United  States  In  global  mili- 
ary operations  were  largely  responsible  for 
Mveral  years  of  special  benevolence  by  the 
nnlted  States  in  dealing  with  its  neighbors 
in   the    Western    Hemisphere.    Panama    In- 
cluded. The  establishment  of  a  division  of 
cultural  relations  In  the  State  Department 
was  followed  by  the  appointment  of  a  Co- 
ordinator of  Inter-American  Affairs  and  the 
organization  of  a  number  of  war  agencies 
for  the  purchase  and  development  In  Latin 
America   of   certain   materials   and   for   the 
administration  of  technical  and  other  types 
of  assistance.  Defense  of  the  Canal  required 
the  lease  of  airfields  in  Panama  outside  of 
the    Canal    Zone,    facilities    that    cost    the 
rnlted  Stetes  more  than  a  million  dollars 
before  they  were  hastily  abandoned  in  1948 
at  the  angry  Insistence  of  Panamanian  poli- 
ticians who  failed   to  take  account  of   the 
fact  that    the  airfields  were  required  for  the 
security  of  Panama  and  the  rest  of  Latin 
America  as  well  as  the  United  States.  In- 
volvement of  the  United  States  in  this  global 
war  also  accounted  largely  for  the  Washing- 
ton government's  agreement  to  help  finance 
the  long  stretch  of  an  Inter-American  High- 
way   extending    from    the    Mexican-Guate- 
malan boundary  to  Panama  City  (and,  even- 
tually, beyond  this  point  to  the  boundary 
between  Panama  and  Colombia).  As  a  re- 
sult  of   this    highway    agreement,    Panama 
received  within  a  few  years  outright  gifts  of 
more  than  $41  million  (including  the  cost  of 
a  high  bridge  across  the  Canal)    and  loans 
amounting  to  nearly  $13  million. 

But  these  bounties  were  not  enough  to 
saUsfy  Panama's  politicians  and  their 
cohorts.  Each  favor  led  to  demands  for  an- 
other; and  with  the  onset  of  the  Cold  War. 
the  Communist  conquest  of  China,  the  war 
In  Korea,  and  the  rise  of  Fidel  Castro  In  Cuba, 
the  pressure  waxed  more  vigorous  and  unre- 
strained. Soon  after  the  United  States  al- 
lowed Itself  to  be  unceremoniously  hustled 
out  of  its  alrbases  In  Panama,  prominent 
Panamanian  politicians  and  extremists  set 
up  a  loud  clamor  for  more  profits  from  the 
Canal  and  Canal  Zone,  and  the  response  to 
the  insistent  noise  and  pressure  was  another 
treaty,  a  "Treaty  of  Mutual  Understanding 
and  Cooperation,"  signed  and  ratified  In  the 
summer  of  1955. 

By  the  terms  of  this  pact.  "Good  Partner" 
Elsenhower  committed  his  government  to 
appeasement  as  expensive  as  that  of  "Good 
Neighbor"  Roosevelt.  Panama's  perpetual 
annuity  was  Increased  from  $430,000  to 
$1.930.000 — and  the  Increase  was  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
and  not  at  the  expense  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  or  the  government  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  for  the  Panama  Canal  Is  essentially 
a  nonprofit  enterprise  which  still  owes 
nearly  $400  million  to  the  United  States 
Treasury,  an  enterprise  operating  largely  for 
the  accommodation  of  world  commerce,  In- 
cluding that  of  Latin  America. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  treaty  specified  a 
long  list  of  concessions  to  Panama;  classifi- 
cation of  citizens  of  Panama  employed  by 
the  agencies  of  the  Canal  and  the  Canal 
Zone  so  as  to  raise  their  wages  and  salaries; 
Inclusion  of  such  citizens  In  the  civll-servlce 
and  retirement  system  of  the  United  States; 
subjection  of  such  employees  and  all  others 
not  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  a  Pana- 
manian Income  tax  (soon  afterwards  with- 
held by  the  Zone  authorities  without  charg- 
ing the  cost  of  this  service  to  the  government 
of  Panama) ;  access  of  said  employees  to  such 
training  programs  as  the  Zone  agencies  con- 
duct; transfer  free  of  cost  to  Panama  of 
lands  and  Improvements  thereon  no  longer 
needed  In  the  operation  and  management  of 
the  Canal  and  the  Zone;  a  pledge  to  request 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  vote 
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funds  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across 
the  Canal  in  the  vicinity  of  Balboa  (adjacent 
to  Panama  City) — namely  the  bridge  already 
mentioned  above,  completed  and  dedicated 
In  1962  In  the  midst  of  a  protesting  mob 
which  objected  to  the  naming  of  the  bridge 
in  honor  of  a  distinguished  citizen  of  the 
United  States  who  had  been  conspicuous  in 
the  Canals  construction;  restriction  of  the 
purchase  of  supplies  by  the  Canal  and  Zone 
agencies  to  the  "United  States  and  Panama, 
as  far  as  "feasible";  further  restriction  of 
sales  of  goods  by  the  Zone's  commissaries  and 
post  exchanges  (to  the  disadvantage  of  these 
establishments  and  citizen-employees  of  the 
United  States  who  patronized  them); 
renunciation  by  the  United  States  of  the  right 
to  prescribe  and  enforce  sanitary  measures 
In  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon — a  renun- 
ciation likely  to  result  in  filthy  streets  and 
the  spread  of  disease. 

Such  were  the  main  items  of  appeasement 
accorded  by  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
1955.  The  agreement  was  misnamed.  It  was 
not  "mutual";  and  events  would  soon  reveal 
that  it  did  not  promote  "understanding." 
If  that  diplomatically  much  abused  word 
signifies  a  disposition  on  the  side  of  Pana- 
manians to  seek  harmony  in  relations  with 
its  big  neighbor. 

Less  than  a  year  later,  Gamal  Nasser. 
Egypt's  dictator,  seized  the  Suez  Canal  with 
impunity  and  by  that  act  erected  a  goal 
for  the  elite  of  Panama  and  those  associated 
with  them.  Early  in  1959  Fidel  Castro  cap- 
tured the  government  of  Cuba  and  promptly 
sent  his  agents  into  Panama  to  join  Soviet. 
Chinese,  and  other  Communists  and  extrem- 
ists In  denunciation  of  the  "capitalist  Im- 
perialism" of  the  United  States. 

The  effectiveness  of  their  campaign  of 
abuse  was  enhanced  by  delay  In  implement- 
ing the  pact  of  1955,  which  required  favor- 
able action  by  both  chambers  of  the  United 
States  Congress.  These  lavraiakers.  diverted 
by  seemlnglv  more  urgent  problems,  har- 
assed bv  growing  fed?ral  deficits,  and  reluc- 
tant to"  engage  in  such  wholesale  appease- 
ment of  Panama's  politicians  and  their  rad- 
ical collaborators,  failed  to  authorize  imple- 
mentation of  the  treaty  until  July  of  1958. 
This  pc^stponement.  and  further  delays 
caused  by  complexities  in  clvU-service  reg- 
ulations and  other  complications,  played 
Into  the  hands  of  the  demagogs  and  radicals, 
who  managed  repeatedly  to  Incite  mob  vio- 
lence in  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  City  In 
November,  1959,  violence  which  Inflicted  ser- 
ious Injury  upon  persons  and  property  both 
within  and  without  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  Immediate  occasion,  actual  or  pre- 
tended, for  these  outrages  were  unsuccessful 
attempts  on  November  3  and  26,  1959,  to 
hoist  the  Panamanian  fiag  within  the  Canal 
Zone  as  evidence  that  Panama  had  not  sur- 
rendered sovereignty  over  either  this  ten- 
mile  strip  across  the  Isthmus  or  over  the 
Canal  Itself.  The  primary  purpose  was  to 
publicize  and  buttress  claims  for  larger  and 
larger  annuities— ranging  upward  from  five 
million  dollars  to  half  the  gross  receipts  of 
the  Canal  operations— and  ultimate  "na- 
tionalization" of  the  Zone  and  the  Canal 
In  Imitation  of  Gamal  Nasser. 

This  violence  vkas  quickly  rewarded  by 
further  appeasement.  The  Elsenhower  Ad- 
ministration promptly  hinted,  in  both  Pan- 
ama and  the  United  States  that  the  Pan- 
am:inlan  flag  might  be  flown  in  the  Canal 
Zone  as  "visible  evidence  of  titular  sover- 
elgntv."  and  gradually  the  flag  began  to  ap- 
pear "at  several  points.  Moreover,  a  press  re- 
lease from  the  White  House  on  April  19,  1960, 
informed  the  public  that  President  Eisen- 
hower had  approved  a  nine-point  program 
designed  to  "improve  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama  with  reference  to 
operations  in  the  Canal  Zone." 

Although  this  program  included  a  com- 
mitment to  construct  a  new  water  main  and 
reduce  the  rates— already  very  low— for  water 


sold  to  the  government  of  Panama  for  dis- 
tribution (at  high  profits)  m  tbe  cities  of 
Panama  and  Colon,  its  main  objective  ap- 
pears to  have  been  to  enable  Panama's  poli- 
ticians in  immediately  forthcoming  nauonal 
elections,  to  win  the  votes  of  Panamanian 
workers  and  teachers,  especially  those  em- 
ployed in  the  Canal  Zone,  who  were  promised 
increases  In  wages,  various  fringe  benefits, 
and  improved  housing  at  the  Canal  Com- 
pany's expense,  not  only  in  the  Zone  but  In 
Panama  City  as  well!  The  party  in  power 
won  the  ensuing  elections.  Roberto  Chlari. 
a  "dairy  magnate."  became  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  in  the  spring  of  1960. 
replacing  another  wealthy  politician  named 
Ernesto  de  la  Guardla. 

The  calm  that  followed  lasted  barely  more 
than  a  vear.  Then  the  habitual  pressure  was 
resumed;  and  in  the  hope  of  making  it  more 
effective.  President  Chlari  visited  Washing- 
ton   DC,   in   June  of   1962   for  conferences 
v^-lth  President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Department.  In  the  course 
of  their  conversations  the  two  chief  execu- 
tives discussed  several  issues,  among  them 
those  mentioned  below:    Increase   In  annu- 
ities;   the   fivlng   of   Panama's   flag   at  more 
points  within  the  Canal  Zone  (and  possibly 
on  ships  passing  through  the  Canal) ;  use  of 
Panama's  stamps  and  the  setting  up  of  mixed 
courts    within    the    Zone;    cession    of    more 
lands  to  Panama:  a  new  treaty  revoking  the 
perpetual   sovereignty  of  the  United  States 
over  the  Zone  and  the  Canal.  The  substance 
of  these  discussions  was  kept  secret  for  some 
eighteen  months:   and  then,  after  President 
Kennedy's  death,  the  Panamanian  diplomat 
serving  "in  'W'ashlngton  at  the  tmie  the  con- 
versations took  place  claimed  that  the  late 
president  promised  to  negotiate  a  drastically 
revised  treaty. 

Did  John  F.  Kennedy  allow  himself  to  be 
wheedled  into  making  such  a  promise?  On 
February  10,  1964.  the  State  Department  of 
the  United  States  declared  that  he  did  not. 
and  contended  that  such  a  promise,  even  If 
suggested  in   the   course   of   these   informal 
dlsci:issions,    would    not    have    any    binding 
force.  In  the  meantime,  during  the  second 
week  of  the  previous  January,  a  tremendous 
explosion  had  taken  place  in  Panama.  March- 
ing and  shouting  mobs  at  both  ends  of  the 
Canal  Zone.  In  the  urban  centers  of  Panama- 
Balboa  and  Col6n-CrlEt6bal.  and  possibly  ter- 
rorists in  other  parts  of  this  small  country, 
murdered  several  citizens  of  both  the  United 
States  and  Panama,  and  Inflicted  many  more 
personal  Injuries,  destroyed  or  damaged  nu- 
merous properties  both  within  and  without 
the  Canal  Zone,  and  provoked  the  severance 
of    diplomatic    relations    with    the    United 
States,  whose  high  officials  and  defense  forces 
had  done  no  more  than  try  to  protect  the 
lives  and  properties  of  citizens  of  their  coun- 
try and  employees  within  the  Zone  by  curb- 
ing the  outrages  of  the  rioters  and  firing  a 
few  well-aimed  bullets  at  murderous  "snip- 
er" riflemen.  And  as  if  the  breaking  of  dip- 
lomatic relations  was  not  sufficient  protest. 
Panamanian  bureaucrats  and  poUtlclans  at- 
tempted to  condemn  the  United  States,  both 
before  the  United  Nations  and  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  American  States,  for  miserly  mis- 
behavior and  brutal  aggression. 

The  year  1964,  an  election  year  In  both 
the  United  St.ates  and  Panama,  might  turn 
out  to  be  a  difficult  year  for  the  settlement  of 
this  particular  controversy  and  the  fate  of 
the  Canal  and  the  Canal  Zone.  Would  the 
United  States  continue  Its  appeasement  pol- 
icy? In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  problem  was 
pfaced  in  the  hands  of  s  committee  repre- 
senting the  OAS,  and  In  view  of  the  previous 
record  of  the  United  States  government,  con- 
tinuation may  well  be  expected. 

"To  International  benevolence,  once  begun 
with  gallant  fanfare,  there  appears  to  be  no 
end.  .  .  ."  It  is  unlikely  that  anybody  will 
ever  succeed  In  calculating  precisely  the  full 
cost  to  the  United  States  of  this  benevolent 
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relationship  with  Panama.  Without  Includ- 
ing numerous  minor  Items,  or  any  part  of 
the  $40  million  paid  to  the  bankrupt  French 
company  that  had  failed  In  Its  efforts  to 
construct  the  Panama  Canal,  or  any  part  of 
the  reconciliation  payment  of  $25  million  to 
Colombia,  which  served  the  Interests  of  Pan- 
ama as  well  as  those  of  the  United  States, 
the  total  cost  borne  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment and  Its  taxpayers  In  connection 
with  this  Panamanian  relationship  during 
the  sixty  years  following  1903  has  been  no 
less  than  $200  million — probably  several  mil- 
lions more. 

Direct  aid  extended  by  the  United  States 
government  to  Panama  during  fiscal  years 
running  from  July  1.  1945,  through  June  30, 
1963,  for  example,  amounted  to  approximate- 
ly $160  million,  with  grante  far  exceeding 
cheap  loans  (most  of  which  are  still  unpaid) . 
Indirect  assistance  channeled  through  vari- 
ous International  organizations,  hemispheric 
and  global,  totaled  during  the  same  period  of 
time  at  least  820  million,  divided  almost 
equally  between  gifts  and  loans.  And  care- 
fully note  that  this  aggregate  of  $180  mil- 
lion does  not  include  the  wages  and  salaries 
paid  to  Panama's  workers  within  the  Zone — 
always  much  higher,  particularly  so  In  recent 
years,  than  wages  and  salaries  prevailing  in 
Panama;  nor  does  it  Include  the  fringe  bene- 
fits conferred  uj>on  these  alien  employees 
under  the  civil  service  and  retirement  system 
of  the  United  States,  nor  the  profits  and  rev- 
enues derived  by  Panamanians  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  Panama  from  the  Canal  and  the 
Canal  Zone,  usually  at  extra  cost  to  both 
United  States  agencies  and  Its  citizen-em- 
ployees in  this  important  enterprise.  Wages 
and  fringe  benefits  paid  to  PanamanlEms  em- 
ployed in  the  zone  and  in  operations  of  the 
Canal  during  calendar  years  1960,  1961,  and 
1962  averaged  around  $33  million  annually; 
net  profits  of  citizens  of  Panama  from  trade 
with  the  agencies  of  the  Zone  probably  aver- 
aged no  less  than  $6  mlUlon  annually  during 
the  same  three  years. 

If  poverty  is  still  prevalent  in  Panama, 
the  United  States  certainly  is  not  respon- 
sible for  this  misfortune.  What  the  United 
States  can  Justly,  if  not  proudly,  claim  re- 
sponsibility for  is  the  very  existence  of  Pana- 
ma as  an  Independent  nation;  and  the  United 
States  can  also  claim  a  large  measure  of  cred- 
it for  such  prosperity  as  this  new  nation  has 
attained  since  Independence.  The  United 
States  goverrmient  and  its  agencies  operating 
In  the  Zone  have  probably  been  tactless  at 
times:  in  adopting  a  system  of  segregation 
of  workers  at  pay  windows;  In  providing  too 
elaborate  fringe  benefits  for  Its  citizen-em- 
ployees and  awarding  them  large  hardship 
allowances  besides;  in  falling  to  caution  them 
against  clubbing  together  to  the  exclusion  of 
Panamanians  and  against  flaunting  their  af- 
fluence Inside  and  outside  the  Zone.  But 
these  are  for  the  most  part  either  minor  or 
unintended  offenses  that — with  the  excep- 
tion of  rather  extravagant  fringe  benefits  and 
hardship  differentials — have  been  discon- 
tinued or  decidedly  modified. 

Let  the  people  and  politicians  and  bureau- 
crats of  Panama  earnestly  seek  to  discover 
the  real  causes  of  their  country's  misfor- 
tunes and  strive  to  adopt  appropriate  rem- 
edies Instead  of  denouncing  and  abusing 
their  generom  neighbor.  "Nationalization"  of 
the  Canal  and  the  Canal  Zone  by  Panama 
would  not  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  its 
people  in  any  circumstances  likely  to  pre- 
vail In  the  near  future.  On  the  contrary,  it 
would  mean  a  serious  loss  to  Panama  as 
well  as  to  the  United  States  and  most  of  the 
world. 


THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  14.  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
reprinted  on  its  editorial  page  an  open 


letter  to  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress, 
from  the  Red  Lake  Indian  Tribal  Coun- 
cil. The  letter  is  of  great  importance  to 
Congress,  for  it  is  a  most  profound  plea 
for  the  continued  support  of  the  war  on 
poverty. 

In  the  last  3  years,  the  Red  Lake  Reser- 
vation has  made  great  strides  in  over- 
coming poverty  and  making  life  more 
meaningful  for  its  over  3,000  residents. 
Some  25  new  homes  have  already  been 
constructed  and  another  40  are  under 
construction.  It  is  particularly  important 
to  note  that  the  Red  Lake  Reservation 
was  the  first  place  in  the  country  that  a 
revolutionary  type  of  program  was  ini- 
tiated to  provide  decent  housing.  Known 
as  the  homebuilding  training  program, 
it  combined  the  efforts  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  the  OfSce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, and  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  This  program, 
however,  can  rightly  be  said  to  have 
started  with  the  will  and  determination 
of  the  people  of  Red  Lake.  Spurred  on  by 
the  programs  that  have  been  developed 
by  Congress,  the  Red  Lake  Reservation 
has  looked  at  its  problems — the  same 
ones  faced  by  our  large  cities — unemploy- 
ment, poor  housing,  health  needs,  educa- 
tion— and  it  has  looked  for  new  ways  to 
solve  these  problems. 

By  the  homebuilding  training  pro- 
gram, the  Indians  themselves  participate 
in  the  actual  construction  of  the  homes, 
and  at  the  same  time  receive  Instruction 
in  homebuilding  skills.  After  they  finish 
the  program,  which  takes  approximately 
9  months,  the  homes  are  completed,  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  Indians  have  ac- 
quired the  skills  necessary  to  find  per- 
manent employment.  Thus  we  have  made 
some  dent  in  alleviating  some  of  the 
problems,  but  I  must  stress  that  it  has 
only  been  a  small  dent  and  much  still 
remains  to  be  done. 

This  is  a  glowing  endorsement  of  the 
poverty  program  and  the  encouragement 
it  can  give  to  people.  It  also  shows  how 
encouragement  can  bring  about  self-help. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial,  entitled  "People  Are 
Coming  to  Walk  Taller,"  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

People  Ahe  Coming  to  Walk  Talleb 
"To  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress: 

"When  the  United  States  Congress  saw  fit 
to  enact  antlpoverty  legislation.  Red  Lake 
Reservation  recognized  Us  first  great  oppor- 
tunity to  eliminate  poverty.  We  designed  a 
plan  to  provide  permanent  employment  op- 
portunities, training  people  to  fill  these 
Jobs,  and  provide  the  community  with  the 
attitudes  and  outlook  necessary  to  make 
these  projects  succeed. 

"Thanks  to  the  willingness  of  Congress  to 
pass  laws  In  the  areas  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity, housing,  education,  economic  de- 
velopTT'ent,  and  manpower  training,  we  are 
on  : -ir  way  to  achieve  the  goal  of  eliminat- 
ing fKJverty.  We  are  Just  in  the  second  year 
of  our  program,  and  are  already  active  in 
the  fields  of  economic  development,  commu- 
nications, education,  manpower  develop- 
ment, adult  education,  housing,  and  com- 
munity organization.  We  have  built  25  homes 
and  have  40  more  under  construction,  and 
In  the  process  are  training  local  people  who 
are  unemployed  to  do  useful  work  for  which 
there  is  a  labor  market.  Adults  are  coming 


forward   to   take   night   classes   and   obtain 
high  school  diplomas. 

"People  of  all  ages  are  coming  to  walk 
taller,  to  take  pride,  and  to  give  vent  to  theit 
ambitions  for  a  better  life  now  that  you 
have  made  It  possible  to  reach  out  and 
achieve.  If  you  make  It  possible  for  us  to 
continue  our  efforts,  we  are  confident  of  sue- 
cess;  If  you  see  fit  to  end  these  programs  or 
curtail  them,  we  will  be  worse  off  than  we 
were  before,  and  the  Investment  of  the  pa^t 
two  years  will  have  been  wasted.  There  would 
be  a  loss  in  the  government  investment,  and 
a  loss  In  himian  hopes  raised  only  to  te 
dashed  again  .  .  . 

"Continuation  of  antlpoverty  legislation 
is  imperative  if  we  are  to  come  anywhere 
close  to  the  original  Intent  of  the  fegisla- 
tlon. 

"Resolved,  the  Red  Lake  Tribal  Council 
hereby  expresses  its  gratitude  and  apprecla- 
tlon  of  the  opportunities  you  have  furnished 
us  under  the  antlpoverty  legislation. 

"Resolved  further,  the  legislators  are  here- 
by respectfully  requested  to  continue  appro- 
priating funds  to  assure  perpetual  oppor- 
tunities which  you  have  already  provided 
under  the  antlpoverty  legislation. 

"The  Red  Lake  Indian  Tribal 
Council." 

We  agree. 

AWARD  TO  SENATOR  LISTER  HIU 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
the  American  Association  for  Cancer  Re- 
search honored  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  as  the  recipient  of 
a  certificate  of  award  from  this  organiza- 
tion. Senator  Hill,  who  has  served  on 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare for  over  20  years,  was  first  appointed 
to  the  committee  In  January  of  1947,  and 
has  been  Its  able  chairman  since  1955. 
The  record  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  during  these  two  dec- 
ades Is  ample  evidence  of  his  accomplish- 
ments. 

During  my  tenure  as  a  member  of  Sen- 
ator Hill's  committee,  I  have  worked 
closely  with  this  distinguished  Senator 
and  have  always  had  the  deepest  respect 
and  admiration  for  his  sense  of  fairness, 
good  judgment,  and  dedication. 

The  award  praises  Senator  Hill  and 
his  efforts  on  behalf  of  American  medi- 
cine and,  especially,  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  quote  from  the  citation: 

His  leadership  in  the  Senate  has  helped  to 
create  a  revolution  in  the  support  of  medlca! 
research  and  has  accelerated  the  pace  of 
progress  in  cancer  research.  Legislation  he 
has  fostered  has  brought  the  modern  hos- 
pital and  the  benefits  of  medical  research 
Increasingly  within  the  reach  of  the  aged, 
the  indigent,  and  those  in  rural  communi- 
ties. His  contributions  to  health  extend  be- 
yond the  confines  of  the  United  States,  ranil- 
fylng  Into  every  corner  of  the  world  .  .  .  The 
American  Association  for  Cancer  Research  Is 
proud  to  honor  this  scholarly  historian  and 
statesman  of  medicine  and  of  medical  sci- 
ence by  bestowing,  with  deep  respect,  this 
Certificate  of  Award. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
citation  be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
extend  my  congratulations  to  Senator 
Hill  on  this  honor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Citation  to  Senator  Lister  Hill 

Named  by  his  distinguished  doctor-father 
for  one  of  the  world's  greatest  surgeons, 
Senator  Lister  Hill  has  brought  new  lustre 
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h,voDd  measure  to  that  honored  name.  His 
^adersblp  in  the  Senate  has  helped  to  create 
1  revolution  In  the  support  of  medical  re- 
*arch  and  has  accelerated  the  pace  of 
„*„ess  in  cancer  research.  Legislation  he 
Us  fostered  has  brought  the  modern  hos- 
ZL\  and  the  benefits  of  medical  research 
fncreaslngly  within  the  reach  of  the  aged, 
the  indigent,  and  those  in  rural  communl- 
tTes  His  contributions  to  health  extend 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  United  States, 
ramifying  into  everv  corner  of  the  world. 

The    Hill-Burton    Hospital    Construction 
Act  made  possible  the  addition  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  hospital  beds  and  the  crea- 
tion    of     rehabilitation     centers,     nursing 
homes,   and   diagnostic   clinics.  The   Health 
Research  Facilities  Construction  Act  of  1956. 
which  senator  Hill  conceived  and  shepherded 
through  Congress,  has  changed  the  face  of 
the  universities,  hospitals,  and  research  in- 
stitutes in  the  country,  bringing  to  scientists 
and  doctors  the  opportunity  to  do  research 
to  modern  facilities.  His  National   Defense 
Education  Act  of   1958  was  a  landmark  In 
legislative   history  because   it   signified   the 
i^ep  commitment  of  national  government  to 
increased  support  of  higher  education.  It  was 
Ms  leadership  that  created  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Mental  Illness  and  Health  which 
revolutionized  the  care  of  the  mentally  lU 
in  this  country.  In  1959,  he  appointed  the 
Senate  Committee  of  Consultants  on  Medical 
Research— the    BolsfeuUlet    Joint    Commit- 
tee—whose recocomendatlons,  accepted  as  a 
whole  by  Congress,  placed  appropriations  to 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  for  medical 
research  in  a  new  orbit.  The  American  As- 
sociation  for  Cancer   Research   is  proud  to 
honor  this   scholarly   historian   and   states- 
man of  medicine  and  of  medical  science  by 

bestowing,  with  deep  respect,  this  Certificate 

of  Award. 

FREEDOM  OF  ASSOCIATION  CON- 
VENTION MOST  IGNORED  BY  SEN- 
ATE OF  ALL  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CON- 
VENTIONS 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Human  Rights  Convention  on  Freedom 
of  Association  was  adopted  by  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Conference  of  the  ILO  in 

1948  as  a  direct  result  of  American  Ini- 
tiative and  in  response  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  United  Nations. 

President  Truman  submitted  this 
straightforward  document— to  guarantee 
internationally  the  right  to  organize— in 

1949  Eighteen  years  later,  the  Freedom 
of  Association  Convention  is  the  only 
Human  Rights  Convention  submitted  to 
the  Senate  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  no  committee  hearings  at  all.  Even 
the  Genocide  Convention  was  accorded 
hearings  17  years  ago,  in  1950,  but  not  the 
Freedom  of  Association  Convention. 

Mr  President,  I  think  it  would  be 
both  Informative  and  Instructional  to 
include  the  most  recent  Ust  of  the  74 
nations  In  the  world,  other  than  the 
United  States,  which  are  parties  to  the 
Freedom  of  Association  Convention.  Per- 
haps this  Information  will  serve  to  prod 
the  Senate  Into  action  at  long  last. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  list 
be  printed  In  the  Record.  ^     ,,  .     , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Ust  ol 
names  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ust  op  74  Nations  Which  Are  Parties  to 
THE  Convention  on  Freedom  op  Association 

Albania.  Algeria,  Argentina,  Austria,  Bar- 
bados, Belgium.  Bolivia.  Botswana,  Bulgaria, 
Burma,     By'eorussia,     Cameroon,      Central 


African  Republic,  Chad.  Congo  (Brazzaville), 
Congo  Democratic  Republic,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  Cyprus,  Czechoslovakia,  Dahomey, 
Denmark,"  Dominican  RepubUc,  Ethiopia, 
Federal  RepubUc  of  Germany,  Finland. 
Prance. 

Gabon.  Ghana,  Greece.  Guatemala,  Guinea, 
Honduras.  Hungary,  Iceland.  Ireland.  Israel. 
Italy  Ivorv  Coast,  Jamaica.  Japan.  Kuwait, 
Lesotho.  Liberia,  Luxembourg,  Madagascar, 
Mall.  Malta,  Mauritania,  Mexico.  Netherlands, 
Niger,  Nigeria,  Norway. 

Pakistan,  Panama,  Paraguay.  Peru,  Philip- 
pines Poland.  Romania,  Senegal.  Sierra 
Leone.  Sweden,  Syria,  Togo.  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  Tunisia,  Ukraine.  U.S.S.R.,  United 
Arab  Republic,  United  Kingdom,  Upper  Volta. 
UrugT-iay.  Yugoslavia. 


COASTAL    EROSION:     A    NATIONAL 
PROBLEM 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 28,  at  9  a.m.,  in  room  6200  of 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building,  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committee  will  com- 
plete its  hearings  on  S.  1262.  the  bill  26 
other  Senators  and  I  have  cosponsored 
to    authorize    a    3-year    study    of    the 
problem  of  coastal  erosion  in  this  coun- 
try. The  study  will  examine  the  areas 
along   our   shoreline   where   signincant 
erosion    occurs,    recommend    appropri- 
ate means  to   remedy  it,  and  provide 
State  and  local  governments  with  in- 
formation and  recommendations  to  assist 
with  the  creation  and  implementation 
of    State    and    local    shoreline    erosion 
programs.  , 

The  relentless  erosion  of  our  Nation  s 
more  than  100.000  miles  of  ocean,  lake, 
and  bav  shorelines  costs  this  countp  un- 
told millions  of  doUars  every  year  in  lost 
real  estate,  resources,  and  Ux  base.  Yet 
so  little  is  known  about  the  location,  the 
causes,  and  the  remedies  for  coastal  ero- 
sion that  we  cannot  even  estimate  its 
total  cost  to  our  Nation,  although  we  do 
know  that  it  costs  certain  areas  of  our 
country-  at  least  $50  million  a  year. 

Mr   President,  I  am  proud  to  be  able 
to  =av  that  my  own  State  of  Maryland 
leads' the  Nation  in  SUte  efforts  to  sur- 
vey  analyze,  and  stem  the  coastal  ero- 
sion problem.  For  that  reason,  the  nrst 
set  of  hearings  on  S.  1262  was  held  m 
Annapolis,  Md.,  at  the  Maryland  State 
capital,  in  order  to  learn  how  Maryland 
has  faced  up  to  the  coastal  erosion  prob- 
lem  The  second,  and  concludmg.  hear- 
ings on  November  28  will  hear  from  Fed- 
eral officials  and  national  conser\'ation 
organizations  on  the  nationwide  imphca- 
tions  of  the  coastal  erosion  problems.  In 
order  to  provide  further  background  for 
those  hearings,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  introductory  remarks  I  made  at 
the  Annapolis  hearings  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

REMARKS   OF   SENATOR   JOSEPH    D.   TYDINGS   ON 

S  1262,  Coast.al  Erosion  Hearlngs  Held 
TN  ANNAPOLIS.  Md.,  September  25,  1967 
The  Subcommittee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors 
todav  considers  Senate  Bill  numoer  1262.  a 
bill  "directing  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engl- 
neers  to  conduct  a  coastal  erosion  survey  of 
the  nation's  shoreline.  The  subcommittee  is 
one  of  five  subcommittees  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  of  which  I  am 
a  member.  This  parent  committee,  consist- 


ing of  sixteen  Senators,  is  the  prmclpal  body 
in  the  Senate  which  considers  matters  relat- 
ing to  public  buildings,  highway  consuuc- 
tlon  flood  control,  rivers  and  harbors,  air 
and  water  pollution,  hydroelectric  power, 
and  regional  economic  development.  Coastal 
erosion  also  falls  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  committee,  and  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors. 

Senate  procedure  permits  committees  and 
subcommittees  to  hold  public  hearings  out- 
side  of  Washington.   Such   hearings   enable 
the  members  of  the  committees  to  more  ac- 
curatelv  determine  the  facU  of  an  issue  than 
if  they' had  remained  solely  in  the  nation's 
capital    The  hearings  also  give  state  and  lo- 
cal officials  the  opportunity  to  express  their 
expert   opinions   on   the   issues   of   the   day. 
These  are  the  reasons  why  this  subcommit- 
tee is  meeting  in  Annapolis  today.  The  com- 
mittee is  grateful  for  the  opportumty  to  use 
the   facilities    of   the   State   Office    Building 
and  wants   to   thank   Joseph   Manning   and 
the  other  Maryland  State  officials  for  theii 
eflorts  and  courtesy  in   helping  to   arrange 
these  hearings. 

We  have  come  to  AnnapoUs  this  morning 
to  discuss  the  problems  of  coastal  erosion. 
To  those  of  us  in  Marvland  coastal  erosion 
is  no  stranger.  Each  year  over  900  acres  of 
Maryland  soil  is  lost  through  such  erosion. 
Probably  the  best  known  example  of  coastal 
erosion  in  the  state  is  Sharps  Island.  In  1848 
this  island  was  438  acres,  today  it  has  been 
reduced  to  a  mere  sandbar.  Other  examples, 
perhaps,   are   not   as  dramatic   as   this   one 
but    the     overall,    accumulative     aflect    of 
coastal   erosion   Is   most  severe    One   might 
suppose  that  since  the  wave  action  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bav  Is  less  violent  than  that  of 
the  ocean,  erosion  in  the  Bay  might  be  only 
a  minor  problem. 

This  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  banks 
and  bluEEs  of  the  Bay  shorelines  are  com- 
posed largely  of  sUts  and  clays  so  that  their 
erosion  does  not  produce  sandy  beaches  euf- 
flclently  wide  to  dissipate  the  wave  action. 
The  waves  come  in,  break  upon  the  silt  and 
clay  and  eat  away  the  shore.  Erosion,  thus, 
is  a'  serious  problem  in  the  Bay— as  it  Is. 
of  course,  on  Maryland's  ocean  front.  I'm 
sure  we're  all  familiar  with  the  erosion  prob- 
lems which  Ocean  City  faces.  Suffice  It  to 
say  then,  that  along  the  entire  shoreline  of 
QUI  state,  coastal  erosion  constitutes  a  major 

problem. 

Maryland   is  fortunate,   however.   In   pos- 
sessing a  fine  coastal  erosion  control  pro- 
gram. The  Corps  of  Engineers  tells  me  that 
only   four   or  five  states   have   any   control 
programs  worth   mentioning   and   that   our 
state's  is  one  of  the  best.  I  think  all  Mary- 
landers   should   be   proud   of   this    achieve- 
ment. Maryland  law  permits  the  formation 
of  shore  erosion  control  districts,  the  match- 
ing of  local  funds  for  shore  erosion  stud  es, 
and    the   funding   of    25%    of    construction 
costs  of  a  project  endorsed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chesapeake  Bay  Affairs.  These  are 
measures  which  would  ceruinly  be  Included 
m  any  model  erosion  conuol  program  and 
thev   "constitute.    I    believe,    a    strong    and 
sensible  way  to  combat  the  erosion  of  our 

Shore  erosion,  of  course.  Is  not  limited 
to  Maryland  nor  to  just  the  Atlantic  coast. 
It  1=  a  national  problem  and  affects  every 
section  of  the  country.  The  Pacific  Ocean 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
the  major  rivers  of  our  land  all  bring  the 
problem  of  coastal  erosion  to  our  entire 
shoreline.  Tillamook  Bay,  Oregon,  has  been 
the  site  of  considerable  coastal  erosion  dam- 
age Over  1000  acres  of  valuable  oyster  beds 
have  been  destroved  and  parts  of  the  Bay 
have  been  overrun  by  the  sea,  resulting  In 
destruction  of  houses  and  roads.  In  Ohio 
the  Lake  Erie  shorefront  has  been  the  scene 
of  severe  damage.  Over  a  twenty  year  period, 
coastal  erosion  inflicted  damage  in  excess 
of  918.5  million,  destroying  beaches,  summer 
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cottages,  parks  and  playgrounds.  No  section 
of  our  shoreline,  thus,  Is  safe  from  coastal 
erosion. 

The  overall  national  loss  due  to  this  ero- 
sion Is  difficult  to  estimate  precisely.  Recent 
federal  studies  show  that  on  the  coast 
extending  from  Texas  to  New  England,  yearly 
losses  brought  about  by  the  normal,  day-to- 
day processes  of  coastal  erosion  run  to  about 
Ml  million.  And  even  this  Is  a  conservative 
estimate  for  it  does  not  Include  damage  to 
the  Florida  coast.  Damage  from  storms  and 
hurricanes,  which  must  be  considered  apart 
from  normal  day-to-day  erosion  problems,  Is 
estimated  to  be  approximately  S83  million 
per  year  for  the  same  area  of  shoreline.  Yet 
much  of  this  damage,  however,  could  be  pre- 
vented by  the  installation  of  the  proper 
erosion  protective  structures.  Prom  figures 
such  as  these,  it  Is  possible  to  say — and  be 
on  the  safe  side — that  the  day-to-day  erosion 
of  the  nation's  shoreline  Is  presently  costing 
the  people  of  the  United  States  well  over  $50 
million  a  year  and  that  this  figure  Is  tripled 
when  considering  storm  damages  as  well  as 
the  normal  erosion  costs.  It  Is  therefore  clear 
that  erosion  is  a  frightfully  expensive  propo- 
sition. 

Yet  with  yearly  damage  well  over  $50 
million  and  with  every  section  of  the  nation's 
shoreline  affected.  I  am  shocked  to  find  that 
no  overall,  coordinated  effort  to  combat 
coastal  erosion  exists.  Projects  to  protect  our 
shoreline  are  selected  on  a  piecemeal  basis. 
No  national,  comprehensive  plan  exists  to 
combat  coastal  erosion.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
no  one,  inside  or  outside  of  government,  even 
knows  how  much  land  the  United  States 
is  losing  nor  where  this  loss  Is  taking  place. 
Before  we  mount  any  new  national  effort 
against  shore  erosion,  we  need  to  have  more 
Information  about  the  extent  of  this  erosion. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  reports  that  there 
are  approximately  33.000  miles  of  unstudied 
shoreline  in  the  U.S.  where  significant  erosion 
Is  taking  place.  This  is  about  one-third  of  the 
entire  coast  of  the  country  Land  Is  being 
lost,  marine  life  destroyed,  and  buildings 
damaged  by  coastal  erosion  on  these  33,000 
miles  of  shoreline  and  we  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it. 

Surely  what  Is  needed  is  a  study  of  this 
shoreline  which  together  with  studies  al- 
ready carried  out  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
would  give  us  for  the  first  time  a  truly 
national  picture  of  the  coastal  erosion  now 
taking  place  in  the  U.S.  We  would  then  know 
where  the  erosion  is  occurring  and  how  much 
damage  is  being  done.  And  more  Importantly, 
we  would  possess  the  vital  Information  which 
must  serve  as  the  basis  for  any  meaningful 
effort  to  do  something  about  the  problem. 
There  Is  no  sense  in  charging  ahead  and 
spending  millions  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars 
on  expensive  erosion  control  projects  If  we 
don't  have  the  overall  erosion  picture  in  view 
and  don't  possess  a  national  list  of  erosion 
control  priority  projects. 

This  Is  why  I  have  Introduced  Into  the 
Senate  S.  1262,  a  bill  especially  designed  to 
provide  us  with  this  necessary  Information. 
Specifically  the  bill  authorizes  and  directs 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  undertake  a  na- 
tional coastal  erosion  study.  This  study 
would  pinpoint  areas  of  the  shoreline  where 
significant  erosion  Is  taking  place,  describe 
generally  the  type  of  remedial  action  neces- 
sary, provide  preliminary  cost  estimates  for 
such  action,  recommended  a  priority  list  of 
erosion  control  projects,  and  provide  Infor- 
mation to  state  and  local  governments  to 
assist  them  with  their  shoreline  erosion 
problems. 

My  proposal  has  received  the  support  of 
Senators  Clark  and  Scott  of  Pennsylvania, 
Senators  Hatfield  and  Morse  of  Oregon,  Sen- 
ator Hart  of  Michigan,  Senator  Rlblcoff  of 
Connecticut,  Senator  Pell  of  Rhode  Island, 
as  well  as  eighteen  other  Senators,  In  addi- 
tion, Governor  Evans  of  Washington,  Gov- 


ernor Johnson  of  Mississippi,  Governor  Mad- 
dox  of  Georgia,  Governor  Curtis  of  Maine, 
and  Governor  Terry  of  Delaware  have  all 
written  me  Indicating  their  endorsement  of 
S.  1262.  Finally,  the  bill  has  received  the 
backing  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation  and  the  Ameri- 
can Shore  and  Beach  Preservation  Associa- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  the  present  piecemeal  ap- 
proach to  the  national  problem  of  coastal 
erosion  Is  outmoded  and  Inefficient.  What  Is 
needed  In  its  place  Is  a  new  approach,  based 
on  a  full  understanding  of  the  scope,  magni- 
tude, and  urgency  of  the  problem.  My  bill 
is  designed  to  give  us  this. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  the  comments 
which  you  gentlemen  from  our  State  of  Mary- 
land will  be  able  to  give.  Your  experience 
and  expertise  In  this  field,  as  witnessed  by  the 
model  control  problem  you  have  established, 
can  be  of  good  benefit  to  the  country  at 
large 


MILITARY  SUPPLIES  FOR  THAILAND 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  reports  that 
the  State  Department  announced  yester- 
day that  the  United  States  will  give 
Hawk  surface-to-air  missiles  to  Thailand 
in  return  for  that  Government's  increase 
in  its  Vietnam,  troop  strength.  In  making 
this  announcement,  the  State  Depart- 
ment spokesman  said  that  the  provision 
of  Hawk  missiles  was  "one  of  the  things 
agreed  to  in  connection  with  Thai  troop 
deployment  to  Vietnam."  I  emphasize 
his  comment  that  the  provision  of  mis- 
siles was  one  of  the  things  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
other  things  agreed  to  were  because  the 
Department  of  State  has  not  seen  fit  to 
inform  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions about  these  new  undertakings  en- 
tered into  with  the  Government  of  Thai- 
land in  connection  with  the  dispatch  of 
additional  Thai  troops  to  South  Vietnam. 
I  have  written  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
asked  him  for  a  full  account  of  these 
undertakings  but  I  suppose  that  his  reply 
will  be  classified  and  that  the  American 
people,  whose  taxes  are  paying  for  these 
additional  undertakings,  will  continue  to 
be  kept  in  the  dark. 

Writing  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  on  November  20,  Eliot  Janeway  re- 
ports that  the  bargain  struck  with  the 
Government  of  Thailand  involves  10,000 
Thai  troops  and  $50  million  worth  of 
ground-to-air  missiles.  Mr.  Janeway 
notes  that  this  is  "an  expensive  deal."  He 
questions  whether  "Thai  mercenaries  will 
do  better  under  General  Westmoreland 
than  Hessian  mercenaries  did  against 
General  Washington."  He  also  questions 
Thailand's  need  for  antiaircraft  mis- 
siles Mr.  Janeway  adds  that  the  United 
States  now  seems  determined  to  endow 
countries,  which  need  the  most  rudi- 
mentary economic  infrastructure,  with 
the  most  advanced  and  expensive  mili- 
tary- superstructure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  article  in  this  morning's  Washing- 
ton Post,  entitled  "Thais  Swap  Troops  for 
U.S.  Missiles."  and  the  text  of  Mr.  Jane- 
way's  article  in  the  Evening  Star  of  No- 
vember 20,  entitled  "Thai  Deal  Is  Un- 
economical," be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Nov.  21 

1967] 

Thais  Swap  Troops  fob  U.S.  Missiles 

The  State  Department  acknowledged  yes- 
terday that  the  United  States  will  give 
Hawk  s\irface-to-alr  missiles  to  Thailand  in 
return  for  that  governments  Increase  In  itg 
Vietnam  troop  strength. 

Thai  Premier  Thanom  Klttlkachorn  an- 
nounced the  agreement  In  Bangkok,  and 
later  State  Department  spokesman  Carl 
Bartchsald; 

"The  provision  of  Hawk  missiles  was  one  of 
the  things  agreed  to  In  connection  with  Thai 
troop  deployment  to  Vietnam  due  to  the  In- 
creased risks  which  the  royal  Thai  govern. 
ment  felt  it  was  taking  by  making  the  troop 
deployment." 

No  one  would  give  additional  details,  but 
Bangkok  sources  have  been  saying  that  the 
United  States  initially  would  equip  one  com- 
pany In  Thailand  with  missiles. 

Thailand  announced  Nov.  14  that  It  would 
send  a  full  combat  division  to  fight  with 
the  allied  forces  in  South  Vietnam.  Troop 
strength  will  Increase  from  2200  to  more 
than  12,000,  making  Thailand  the  third 
largest  contributor  to  the  allied  cause.  The 
United  States  has  about  470,000  men  and 
South  Korea  about  45,000. 

Negotiations  for  the  Hawks,  which  Thai- 
land says  It  will  use  for  defense  purposes 
only,  had  been  going  on  since  Thailand  made 
It  clear  that  It  was  willing  to  send  more 
troops  to  Vietnam. 

Klttlkachorn  also  said  yesterday  that  he 
planned  to  pay  an  official  visit  to  the  United 
States  In  March.  He  will  visit  Japtan  and 
Brazil  on  the  same  trip. 
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[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 

Nov.  20,  19671 

Thai  Deal  Is  Uneconomical 

(By  Eliot  Janeway) 

New  York. — President  Johnson  seems  to 
be  wheeling  us  Into  a  strange  new  detil  on 
the  edge  of  the  expanding  war  zone  In  Viet- 
nam. A  Washington  dispatch  reports  the 
trade:  10.000  troops  from  Thailand  to  fight 
for  us  In  return  for  $50  million  worth  of 
ground-to-air  missiles.  A  Reuters  dispatch 
from  Bangkok  confirms  the  arrangement. 

It  Is  an  expensive  deal,  despite  our  need 
for  foreign-flag  troops  In  Vietnam — especially 
yellow-skinned  ones.  Johnson  has  taken  :o 
drawing  parallels  between  the  travail  In  Viet- 
nam and  our  own  Revolutionary  war.  But 
whether  Thai  mercenaries  will  do  better 
under  Gen.  Westmoreland  than  Hessian 
mercenaries  did  against  Gen.  Washington  is 
not  clear.  What  need  Thailand  has  for  anti- 
aircraft missiles  Is  even  less  clear. 

All  too  clear,  meanwhile.  Is  the  way  Amer- 
ica's wartime  dollar  diplomacy  Is  working. 
It  is  endowing  countries  in  need  for  the  most 
rudimentary  economic  Infrastructure  with 
the  most  advanced  and  expensive  military 
superstructure.  It  Is  offering  the  primitive 
stratified  societies  of  Asia  Irresistible  Incen- 
tives to  forget  the  use  of  ploughshares  and 
to  make  a  business  of  trafficking  the  weapons 
of  war. 

Thailand's  progress  Into  the  modern  era 
Is  being  held  back  for  lack  of  simple  tools 
and  basic  utilities  which,  once  put  to  work 
on  her  land,  would  eliminate  expensive  im- 
port requirements  and  even  begin  to  earn 
export  revenues.  In  all  the  Thallands  of  the 
underdeveloped  world,  the  chances  of  social 
stability  and  economic  amelioration  depend 
upon  the  expansion  of  the  private  sector  vis- 
a-vis government.  So  docs  the  age-old  hope 
that  Independent  organs  of  public  opinion 
will  emerge. 

American  dollar  aid  has  failed  to  help  the 
Thallands  of  the  world  come  of  age  in  any 
self-supporting  sense  of  the  word.  Ameri- 
can missile  aid  Is  bound  to  hurt.  Inflating 
already    swollen    government    operations   at 


,he  expense  of  the  nascent  private  sector 
nrt  saddling  a  backward  country  like  Thal- 

fnVwith    unproductive   dollar    aid,   which 

nmieress  Is  not  likely  to  approve. 
But  not  only  Is  the  Johnson  administration 

ending  missiles  where  they  are  not  needed. 

nis  not  sending  them  where  they  are  needed. 

The  most  obvious  country  in  which  American 

i.ssiles    are    wanted    to    keep   the    peace   is 

^:ael  She  has  airplanes  and  a  mode  -T 
atomic  capability  to  use  In  holding  the  line 
Mr  the  free  world  against  the  offensive  Russia 
s  mounting  to  make  the  Mediterranean  a 
atelUte  l?ke.  Missiles  are  Indicated  to  catch 
;,n  with  the  head-start  Russia  has  won  In 
rearming  her  side  in  the  Middle  East. 

Recently  Sen.  Stuart  Symington.  D-Mo., 
nut  his  weight  behind  the  Judgment  that  the 
Middle  East  is  more  important  for  America 
than  Vietnam-not  only  politically  and  mlli- 
tArllv    but  economically  as  well. 

with  good  reason.  For  the  Russian  missiles 
which  sank  the  Israeli  destroyer,  Elath.  with 
•hree  swift  strikes.  Indicate  a  threat  to  the 
ns  Mediterranean  fleet  In  the  event  that 
^second  front  In  the  Middle  East  does  add 
:  new  dimension  to  the  Vietnam  war.  A 
wa'  which  exploded  in  the  midst  of  the  world 
economy  would  clearly  be  harder  to  limit 
ihan  the  one  now  being  fought  In  an  eco- 
nomic no  man's  land. 


thority,  centralization  of  records,  and 
statistical  requirements  have  made  the 
program  unduly  complicated,  less  effi- 
cient, and  .more  costly. 

It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  a  reit- 
eration of  the  intent  of  section  1842  ot 
the  existing  status  would  be  in  order: 
That  a  carrier  should  be  given  an  ex- 
tensive admii-iistrative  role  carrying  on 
almost  all  activities  as  it  would  for  its 
regular  business,  with  the  Secretary  ex- 
ercising an  overview  in  terms  of  broad 
policy  and  through  the  contract  renewal 

process.  . 

Mr  President.  I  urge  a  greater  use  not 
only  of  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  but 
of  our  experienced  private  insurance 
companies.  Certeinly  the  proposal  should 
be  explored  to  see  what  benefits  would 
accrue  to  taxpayers  and  beneficiaries. 


SOUNDNESS  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
FUND 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  PLANS  FOR 
MEDICAID  BENEFITS 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  Blue 
Shield  Plans  met  yesterday  and  are 
meeting  again  today  in  a  special  con- 
fer-^nce  in  Chicago  to  develop  programs 
under  which  they  would  assume  respon- 
sibility for  providing  medicaid  benefits 
in  their  respective  areas  on  an  insured 

basis.  .       . 

This  means  that  State  agencies  m 
charge  of  medicpid  programs  could  pur- 
chase medical  ser\ices  on  a  premium  ba- 
sis thus  assuring  the  State  of  a  predict- 
able cost,  plus  the  inestimable  benefit  of 
the  experience  and  skills  of  the  Blue 
Shield  Plans  in  administering  these  vital 
medical  care  programs.  ^„tt 

It  has  been  suggested  that  title  XVni 
medicare  programs  might  also  be  pur- 
chased from  Blue  Shield  and  the  insur- 
ance companies  on  an  insured  basis- 
giving  these  carriers  a  far  more  respon- 
sible role  in  helping  to  administer  the 
medicare  program. 

The  bill  before  us  (H.R.  12080)  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  to  enter  into  various 
experiments  and  studies  designed  to 
lower  the  costs  of  providing  services 
while  maintaining   or   improving   their 

quality. 

It  would  seem  that  one  of  the  most 
promising  ways  to  accomplish  this 
worthy  objective  would  be  to  study  the 
benefits  to  be  gained  and  the  economies 
to  be  realized  by  more  fully  utilizing  the 
skill  and  experience  of  these  voluntary 
plans  which  have  so  effectively  served  the 
public  in  the  past  25  years. 

The  Finance  Committee  has  been  made 
aware,  through  the  testimony  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Blue  Shield  Plans, 
of  its  concern  regarding  the  need  to 
simplify  administrative  procedures  in 
medicare  and  to  use  the  capability  and 
experience  of  the  part  B  carriers  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  law.  Testimony  by  some 
of  these  carriers  indicated  their  feeling 
that  lack  of  carriers'  discretionary  au- 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  numerous  inquiries  from  con- 
stituents who  are  concerned  about  the 
financial  soundness  of  the  social  security 

fund.  ,  ., 

A  concise  and  clear  explanation  of  the 
v.-ay  in  which  the  social  security  fund  is 
managed  has  been  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Because  tliis  subject  is  of  general 
interest.  I  ask  consent  ihat  the  HEW 
statement  be  in.sertcd  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Social  Security  Program  Is 
Financl^lly  Sound 
Because  the  social  security  program  Is  In- 
tended not  onlv  to  provide  protection 
against  need  as  it  occurs,  but  also,  and  just 
as  important,  to  provide  assurance  ahead  of 
time  that  money  to  provide  the  protection 
wiU  be  there  when  needed.  It  is  essential 
that  the  facts  about  the  financial  soundness 
of  the  social  security  program  be  made  clear. 

THE    METHOD    OF    FIN.\NC1NG    THE    PROGRAM 

The  plan  of  financing  the  social  security 
program  is  as  follows:  Employees  and  self- 
employed  people  pay  social  security  contri- 
butions on  their  annual  earnings  up  to  the 
m^Kimum  amount  countable  for  social  secu- 
rity purposes— $6600  since  the  beginning  of 
1966  Each  employer  pays  social  security 
contributions  on  the  first  S6G00  paid  to  each 
of  his  employees  In  the  year.  All  social  secu- 
rity contributions,  and  also  the  monthly 
nremiums  paid  by  people  age  C5  and  over 
who  have  enrolled  In  the  supplementary 
medical  Insurance  program,  are  automati- 
cally appropriated  to  four  trust  funds— one 
each  for  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance, 
disability  Insurance,  hospital  insurance,  and 
supplementary  medical  Insurance.  The 
matching  contributions  made  by  the  Federa 
Government  for  the  supplementary  medical 
insurance  program  are  appropriated  each 
year  by  the  Congress. 

"  The  four  trust  funds  are  kept  separate 
from  one  another  and  from  all  other  ac- 
rornts  in  the  Treasury.  The  money  received 
bv  the  trust  funds  Is  used  only  to  pay  bene- 
fits and  the  operating  expenses  of  the  pro- 
ffram  Money  not  needed  currently  for  these 
purposes  Is  Invested  In  securities  Issued  by 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Boards  of 
Trustees,  which  by  law  are  composed  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  are  responsible  for  hold- 


ing the  trust  funds  and  for  making  periodic 
reports  to  the  Congress. 

The  original  social  security  law  provided 
for  an  ultimate  contribution  rate  of  3  per- 
cent on  employers  and  3  percent  on  employ- 
ees to  pay  the  cost  of  retirement  benefits 
ranging  irom  $10  to  $85  a  month.  The  3 
percent  rate  was  scheduled  to  go  into  effect 

in  l'-*49 

The  original  program  has  been  enlarged  by 
Congress  to  Include  cash  benefits  for  wives 
and  children  of  retired  workers,  for  the  sur- 
vivors of  deceased  workers,  and  for  severely 
disabled  workers  and  their  dependents,  and, 
beginning  In  1966,  health  insurance  bene- 
hU  for  people  aged  65  and  over.  The  cash 
benefit  amounts  have  been  raised  so  that 
for  a  retired  or  disabled  worker  they  now 
range  from  a  minimum  of  $44  a  month  to 
a  maximum  of  $168  a  month,  and  for  a  fam- 
ily the  benefits  may  be  as  high  as  $368. 

'whenever  improvements  have  been  made. 
consideration  has  been  given  to  the  cost  of 
tho'^.e  improvements  and  when  necessary  a 
schedule  of  Increased  contribution  rates  has 
been  adopted  to  cover  increased  costs.  The 
law  provides  that  tax  rates  for  old-age,  sur- 
vivors and  disability  insurance  will  increase 
gradually  to  4.85  percent  each  for  employees 
and  their  employers,  and  to  7.0  percent  for 
the  self-employed,  for  1973  and  thereafter. 
The  contribution  rates  for  hospital  insur- 
ance will  increase  from  the  present  rate  of 
0  50  percent  to  an  ultimate  rate,  beginning 
m  1987  of  0.80  percent  each  for  employees 
and  employers.  The  self-employed  pay  the 
same  contrlbuUon  rates  as  employees  for  hos- 
pital Insurance. 

-Vn  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security, 
established  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the 
status  of  the  social  security  trust  funds  In 
relation  to  the  long-term  coninutments  of 
the  social  security  program  and  all  other 
aspects  of  the  program.  Issued  a  report  of 
Its  findings  on  January  1.  1965.  This  Advisory 
Council  was  appointed  in  1963  by  Secretary 
Anthony  J.  Celebrezze,  and  was  composed  of 
representatives  of  employees,  employers,  the 
self-employed,  and  the  general  public.  In  Its 
report,  the  Council  stated: 

"The  social  security  program  as  a  whole 
Is  soundly  financed.  Its  funds  are  properly 
Invested,  and  on  the  basis  of  actuarial  es- 
timates that  the  Council  has  reviewed  and 
found  sound  and  appropriate,  provision  has 
been  made  to  meet  all  costs  of  the  program 
both  In  the  short  run  and  over  the  long- 
range  future." 

Since  full  provision  has  been  made  for 
meeting  the  cost  of  the  amendments  enacted 
since  the  Council  issued  Its  report,  the  pro- 
gram continues  on  the  same  sound  ba.sis. 

It  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  for  the 
social  security  program  to  keep  on  hand  a 
huge  accumulation  of  funds  sufficient  to  pay 
off   all   accrued    liabilities   at   a    given    time. 
Unlike    private    Insurance    companies,    the 
social  security  program  does  not  need  to  be 
on  a  full-reserve  basis— that  Is.  the  program 
need  not  have  a  fund  sufficient  to  meet  all 
accrued  benefit  obligations  at  .^ny  particular 
time   Full  reserves  are  required  by  law  to  be 
maintained  bv  private  Insurance  companies 
because  a  private  company  must  be  prepared 
to  pay  benefit  liabilities  or  cash  surrender 
values  even  If  It  stops  writing  new  business. 
Because  compulsory  social  Insurance  Is  as- 
sured of  continuing  Income  (since  new  work- 
ers must  come  into  the  program) ,  It  does  not 
have  to  build  up  the  kind  of  reserves  that  are 
necessary  at  all  times  In  an  Institution  that 
might  give  up  its  business  or  have  no  new 
customers. 

In  Its  report  on  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965.  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance of  the  United  States  Senate  stated: 

"It  can  reasonably  be  presumed  that,  un- 
der Government  auspices,  such  a  social  In- 
surance system  will  continue  Indefinitely 
into  the  future.  The  test  of  financial  sound- 
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ness,  then.  Is  not  a  question  of  whether  there 
are  sufficient  funds  on  hand  to  pay  off  all 
accrued  liabilities.  Rather,  the  test  Is 
whether  the  expected  future  Income  from 
tax  contributions  and  from  Interest  on  In- 
vested assets  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  antici- 
pated expenditures  for  benefits  and  ad- 
ministrative costs.  Thus,  the  concept  of  'un- 
funded accrued  liability'  does  not  by  any 
means  have  the  same  significance  for  a  social 
Insurance  system  as  It  does  for  a  plan  es- 
tablished under  private  Insurance  principles, 
and  It  Is  quite  proper  to  count  both  on  re- 
ceiving contributions  from  new  entrants  to 
the  system  In  the  future  and  on  paying  ben- 
efits to  this  group.  These  additional  assets 
and  UabUitles  must  be  considered  in  order 
to  determine  whether  the  system  Is  In  actu- 
arial balance. 

■■The  Intent  that  the  system  be  self-sup- 
porting {and  actuarially  sound)  can  be 
expressed  In  law  by  utilizing  a  contribution 
schedule  that,  according  to  the  Inter- 
mediate-cost estimate,  results  In  the  system 
being  In  balance  or  substantially  close 
thereto." 

The  1965  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Se- 
curity. In  Its  report  on  the  social  security 
program,  stated: 

-The  Council  Is  in  agreement  with  the 
previous  groups  that  have  studied  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  program  that  It  Is  unneces- 
sary and  would  be  unwise  to  keep  on  hand 
a  huge  accumulation  of  funds  sufficient, 
without  regard  to  Income  from  new  en- 
trants, to  pay  all  future  benefits  to  past  and 
present  contributors.  A  compulsory  social 
Insurance  program  is  correctly  considered 
soundly  financed  If.  on  the  basis  of  actuarial 
estimates,  current  assets  plus  future  Income 
are  expected  to  be  sufficient  to  cover  all  the 
obligations  of  the  program;  the  present 
system  meets  this  test." 

There  is  no  finaiicial  danger  in  a  temporary 
excess  of  outgo  over  income  so  long  as  the 
reserves  of  the  program  are  sufficient  to  meet 
the  situation.  Though  It  Is  not  necessary  or 
practical  to  create  the  huge  and  unwieldy 
reserves  that  would  be  needed  to  put  the 
program  on  a  full-reserve  basis,  the  social 
security  trust  funds  do  play  an  Important 
role  In  the  financing  of  the  program.  They 
are  contingency  reserves  for  use  In  tem- 
porary situations  when  current  Income  Is  less 
than  current  outgo,  and  to  the  extent  that 
funds  are  accvmiulated  for  this  purpose,  they 
are  Invested  In  Federal  securities  and  earn 
Interest  which  helps  support  the  program. 
The  Interest  received  since  the  program  be- 
gan. In  1937.  has  totaled  about  810.3  billion. 
In  several  recent  years,  income  has  been  less 
than  outgo  and  the  function  of  the  trust 
funds  as  contingency  reserves  has  come  Into 
play.  For  example,  expenditures  from  the 
trust  funds  were  about  $1.5  billion  more  than 
Income  In  1962.  And  In  1965  expenditures 
came  to  about  $1.3  billion  more  than  the  in- 
come to  the  program.  The  excess  of  outgo 
over  Income  In  1965  resulted  from  the  fact 
that  under  the  1965  amendments  social  secu- 
rity benefits  were  Increased  effective  with 
January  1965,  whereas  the  Increase  In  social 
security  contributions  to  meet  the  cost  of 
the  1965  amendments  did  not  become  effec- 
tive until  1966.  Because  the  Income  to  the 
program  has  generally  exceeded  outgo  over 
the  years,  the  reserves  available  to  meet  such 
contingencies  are  more  than  adequate.  At 
the  end  of  1966  the  balance  In  the  four  social 
security  trust  funds  was  $23.4  billion. 

On  the  basis  of  the  latest  actuarial  esti- 
mates. It  Is  expected  that  the  combined  old- 
age  and  survivors  Insurance  and  disability  in- 
siorance  trust  funds  velll  Increase  by  about 
832.1  billion  dtirtng  the  period  1967-1971.  It 
Is  estimated  that  during  the  same  period  the 
hospital  Insurance  trust  fund  will  rise  to 
t3.8  billion.  The  Income  to  the  supplemen- 
tary medical  Instirance  trust  fund  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of 


benefits  provided  under  the  program  and  to 
provide  adequate  contingency  reserves. 

The  payment  of  full-rate  benefits  to  work- 
ers who  were  too  old  when  their  fobs  were 
first  covered  to  contribute  more  than  a  small 
part  of  the  cost  of  such  protection  is  neither 
financially  unsound  nor  unfair  to  younger 
workers.  In  a  social  insurance  program  it  is 
proper  to  give  full  protection  to  those  who 
retire  before  they  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  contribute  more  than  a  small  part  of  the 
value  of  the  benefits  they  will  receive  and. 
under  social  security,  adequate  provision  Is 
made  to  meet  the  cost  of  this  protection. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  the  payment 
of  Increased  cash  benefits  and  hospital  bene- 
fits for  people  currently  on  the  rolls  even 
though  they  have  not  made  contributions 
specifically  for  higher  cash  benefits  and  hos- 
pital Insurance  benefits.  These  benefits  are 
extended  to  beneficiaries  on  the  rolls  because 
the  problems  that  new  and  enhanced  benefits 
are  intended  to  meet  exist  for  these  people  as 
well  as  for  people  who  will  come  on  the  rolls 
in  the  future.  Indeed,  the  only  alternative 
is  to  leave  urgent  problems  of  dependency 
untouched  for  decades  after  each  improve- 
ment In  the  social  security  program.  If,  for 
example,  the  cash  benefits  paid  in  the  early 
years  of  the  program  were  no  larger  than  the 
amounts  that  could  be  financed  by  the  taxes 
paid  by  the  individual  beneficiary  and  by  his 
employer  with  respect  to  his  earnings  they 
would  be  too  small  to  make  a  meaningful 
contribution  to  the  person's  support.  The  Idea 
of  making  a  newly  Instituted  system  effective 
in  a  relatively  short  time  Is  not  peculiar  to 
social  Insurance:  for  example.  It  is  often  an 
Important  element  In  plans  that  private  em- 
ployers establish  for  their  employees. 

Since  the  financing  of  the  social  security 
program  Is  designed  to  take  account  of  the 
fact  that  full-rate  cash  benefits  would  be 
paid  to  people  who  could  pay  in  for  only  a 
relatively  short  period,  and  that  hospital  In- 
surance benefits  would  be  available  to  people 
who  had  already  become  65,  there  Is  no  reason 
to  think  that  provision  of  these  benefits  will 
result  In  any  financial  danger  to  the  system. 
The  contention  that  Is  sometimes  made 
that  the  payment  of  full -rate  benefits  In  the 
early  years  of  the  program  Is  unfair  to 
younger  workers  Is  usually  based  on  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  workings  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  young  worker  who  enters  the 
program  at  the  present  time,  on  the  average, 
will  not  contribute  as  much  as  the  value  of 
his  potential  benefits.  The  excess  of  the  value 
of  potential  benefits  over  the  value  of  con- 
tributions for  new  entrants  and  the  much 
greater  excess  of  the  value  of  benefits  over 
the  value  of  contributions  for  workers  who 
were  already  on  In  years  when  their  Jobs 
were  first  covered  by  the  program  will  be 
met  from  the  contributions  of  employers, 
which  are  not  paid  for  the  benefit  of  a  par- 
ticular employee  but  for  the  support  of  the 
program  as  a  whole.  In  effect,  a  relatively 
large  proportion  of  the  employer  contribu- 
tion goes  to  meet  the  cost  of  paying  full 
benefits  to  workers  who  were  old  when  the 
program  started  and  a  smaller  proportion  la 
used  to  pay  for  the  benefits  of  future  genera- 
tions. The  man  who  Is  covered  from  age  21 
to  age  65  has  44  years  of  earnings  out  of  which 
to  pay  toward  the  cost  of  his  benefits;  it  is 
entirely  reasonable  to  expect  him  to  pay  a 
greater  proportion  of  that  cost  than  the 
worker  who.  because  when  the  program  be- 
came effective  he  was  already  along  In  years, 
had  only,  say,  10  years  of  earnings  out  of 
which  to  contribute  toward  the  cost  of  hla 
benefits. 

PACTS  ABOTTT  THE  INVESTMENT  OF  THE  TRUST 
FtTNDS 

Under  the  law.  the  money  In  the  trust 
funds  can  be  used  only  to  pay  social  security 
benefits  and  the  administrative  expenses  of 
the  program.  Most  of  the  receipts  of  the 
trust  funds  are  used  for  current  benefits  and 


administrative  expenses  of  the  program.  The 
remainder  is  Invested  in  Interest-bearing 
Federal  securities  or  securities  issued  by 
federally-sponsored  agencies.  A  great  deal 
of  the  confusion  regarding  the  financial 
soundness  of  the  program  Is  due  to  a  mU- 
understanding  of  the  Investments  of  the 
trust  funds. 

Trust  fund  investments  are  limited  by  lots 
to  securities  issued  or  guaranteed  by  tht 
Federal  Government  and  to  certain  feder- 
ally-sponsored agency  securities  that  are 
designated  in  the  law  authorising  their  u- 
suaTice  as  lawful  investments  for  trust  fund) 
under  the  control  of  the  United  States. 
There  are  two  principal  reasons  for  thia 
restriction.  First,  it  Is  designated  to  insure 
the  safety  of  the  funds;  these  securities  are 
the  safest  form  of  Investment.  Second,  it 
keeps  this  Government-operated  program 
from  Investing  funds  In  private  business 
ventures.  If  the  trust  funds  were  authorized 
to  make  such  Investments,  these  funds, 
through  extensive  purchases  and  sales,  might 
come  to  exert  a  significant  Influence  on  the 
market  for  private  securities  and  mlgh: 
thereby  become  a  means  of  direct  public 
Intervention  In  business  management. 

Securities  held  by  the  trust  funds  are  not 
lOU's  issued  by  the  Government  to  itself. 
In  Investing  their  receipts  In  Government 
securities  the  trust  funds  are  lenders,  and 
the  U.S.  Treasury  Is  the  borrower.  The  trus- 
tees of  the  funds  receive  and  hold  the  securi- 
ties as  evidence  of  these  loans.  These  obll- 
gations  are  assets  of  the  funds  and  they  are 
liabilities  of  the  U.S.  Government,  which 
must  pay  interest  on  the  money  borrowed 
and  must  repay  the  principal  when  the  se- 
curities are  redeemed  or  mature. 

The  income  and  disbursements  of  the 
social  security  trust  funds  are  not  Included 
In  the  administrative  budget  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Instead,  the  President  reports  the 
operations  of  these  funds  separately  in  his 
budget  message  to  Congress,  and  the  Boards 
of  Trustees  are  required  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress annually  reports  on  the  operations  and 
status  of  the  funds.  The  public-debt  obli- 
gations held  by  the  trust  funds  are  shown 
In  Treasury  reports  as  part  of  the  Federal 
debt,  and  Interest  payments  on  these  obli- 
gations are  regularly  made  by  the  Treasury 
to  the  trust  funds.  Securities  are  sold  or 
redeemed  whenever  cash  Is  needed  for  dis- 
bursement by  these  funds. 

Money  borrowed  from  the  trust  funds  is 
used  like  other  Treasury  borrowings.  When 
the  trust  funds  lend  money  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  the  Treasury  uses  this  money  J'ost 
as  it  uses  the  money  borrowed  from  other 
lenders,  to  help  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
Government.  The  Treasury  must  pay  In- 
terest on  the  money  It  borrows  from  the 
funds,  and  repay  the  principal. 

Trust  fund  investments  do  not  increase 
the  national  debt.  The  Federal  debt  Is  in- 
creased only  when  for  a  given  fiscal  year  the 
Congress  has  approved  expenditures  that  ex- 
ceed tax  revenues.  The  excess  expenditures, 
of  course,  must  be  met  by  borrowing  through 
the  sale  of  Federal  obligations.  These  obli- 
gations add  to  the  national  debt. 

The  purchase  of  Federal  obligations  by  the 
trust  funds  does  not  Increase  the  total  Fed- 
eral debt.  If  there  were  no  trust  funds,  the 
Treasury  would  still  borrow  Just  as  much,  all 
of  It  from  other  Investors. 

When  the  Treasury  has  no  deficit  to  meet, 
Treasury  borrowing  from  the  trust  funds 
can  result  only  In  redemption  of  an  equal 
amount  of  Federal  obligations  held  by  other 
Investors,  the  total  amount  of  the  national 
debt  remaining  unchanged. 

People  are  taxed  only  once  for  social  secu- 
rity.  'When  taxes  are  levied  to  pay  Interest  on 
or  to  redeem  securities  held  by  the  trust 
funds,  these  taxes  are  not  levied  for  the 
pxirpose  of  paying  social  security  benefits. 
Rather,  they  are  levied  for  the  purpose  for 
which  the  money  was  original'     borrowed. 
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-or  example,  taxes  have  to  be  levied  to  meet 
mwrest  payments  and  to  pay  back  money 
^o^owed  t^  cover  the  cost  of  Worid  War  II. 
.nether  the  obligations  are  held  by  the 
tnjst  funds  or  by  other  Investors. 

The  fact  that  a  Government  bond  Is  held 
hv  a  trust  fund  rather  than  by  some  other 
Possible  investor  does  not  change  the  pur- 
^e  of  taxes  levied  to  pay  interest  on  it  or 
to  redeem  It. 

CONCLUSION 

The  social  security  program  Is  soundly 
financed.  Full  provision  Is  made  for  meet- 
•nz  the  cost  of  the  benefits  provided  under 
rte  law  to  present  and  future  beneficiaries. 
And  in  view  of  the  great  care  taken  by  the 
congress  In  the  past  to  assure  this  result, 
there  Is  everv  reason  to  believe  that  the 
oroeram  will  remain  soundly  financed  so 
aat  the  American  people  can  look  forward 
^th  confidence  to  receipt  of  their  social 
security  benefits  when  they  fall  due. 


COMMUNITY    ANTIPOVERTY 
PROGRAMS 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  need  to 
support  and  encourage  local  community 
action  antipoverty  programs  has  become 
widely  understood  m  recent  months,  and 
especially  in  the  past  several  weeks,  ■when 
appropriation  delays  have  forced  OEO 
to  order  still  further  cutbacks  and  pro- 
gram cancellations.  A  very  perceptive 
editorial,  entitled  "Don't  CUp  Poverty 
Office  Too  Short,"  was  published  in  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  on  November  8. 
The  editorial  puts  the  current  debate 
over  OEO  spending  into  proper  perspec- 
tive and  urges  that  we  reject  fiscal  cut- 
backs which  "are  too  severe  and  would 
cripple  OEO  at  a  time  when  it  is  coming 
Into  flower." 

Mr  President,  I  heartily  endorse  this 
responsible  view,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Don't  Clip  Poverty  Office  Too  Short 
On  March  16.  1964.  President  Johnson 
transmitted  to  Congress  his  legislative  pro- 
posals for  fighting  poverty  In  America. 

Six  months  later  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nltv  Act  became  law  In  much  the  same  form 
it  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  Executive 
branch.  The  Idea  originated  with  the  Ken- 
nedy Administration.  It  was  no  hastily  con- 
ceived measure  passed  in  panic  although 
some  opponents  at  the  time  dubbed  the  law 
an  election  vear  gimmick. 

During  debate  on  the  bill  the  question  was 
raised  whether,  in  light  of  overall  economic 
growth,  the  program  Is  really  needed.  The 
Issue  of  states'  rights,  Negro  rights,  church- 
state  separation  were  thrashed  out.  The  mat- 
ter of  superimposing  another  federal  agency 
over  the  host  of  existing  similar  government 
programs  was  raised  and  debated. 

In  short,  the  poverty  program  got  a  full 
and  fair  hearing  at  the  time  of  its  birth. 

The  bill  became  law  but  opponents  have 
never  given  up  attacking  It.  Nor  have  they 
given  the  Infant  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity which  it  created  a  chance  to  prove 
itself.  This  week  in  the  House  they  are  hard 
at  it  again  and  their  chance  of  hobbling  the 
OEO  appears  better  than  ever. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  OEO  has  failed 
to  shake  off  its  enemies  and  that  It  has  even 
made  new  ones.  (It  has  picked  up  some  new 
friends,  too.)  Its  diversified  activities  have 
necessarily  cut  across  many  existing  bound- 
aries of  Jurisdiction  and  prerogative,  with  In- 


terlacing relaUonshlps  at  federal,  state  and 
local  levels. 

We  do  not  hold  that  all  programs  being 
carried  on  by  OEO  or  proposed  by  that  body 
are  good.  We  question  If  some  are  really 
needed.  But  we  believe  others,  especially  the 
Commtmity  Action  Program  as  It  has  oper- 
ated m  Salt  Lake  City,  have  promise. 

We  agree  there  is  danger  that  OEO,  like 
any  governmenUl  agency,  might  grow  out 
of  all  proportion  to  Its  need,  that  It  could 
become  a  haven  for  fuzzy-thlnklng  do- 
gooders;  far-out  sociologists  and  the  like. 
This  must  not  be  permitted. 

With  the  'Vietnam  War  taking  an  ever 
larger  chunk  of  the  national  income  there 
Is  need  to  hold  the  line  on  all  domestic  pro- 
grams and  reasonable  curtailment  of  non- 
vital  OEO  projects  certainly  Is  In  order. 

Taking  all  these  conditions  Into  consid- 
eration, the  OEO  should  be  allowed  more 
time  to  prove  Its  worth. 

Fiscal  cutbacks  indicated  by  Rep.  George 
Mahon  (D.  Texas),  chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  are  too  severe  and 
would  cripple  OEO  at  a  time  when  It  Is  com- 
ing Into  fiower. 

The  House  should  go  along  with  the  more 
generous  Senate  OEO  appropriation.  It 
should  give  OEO  an  honest  chance  to  fly.  If. 
In  a  few  years.  It  hasn't  become  airborne 
there  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  clip  its  wings. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  BREWSTER 
BEFORE  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 
ON  MENTAL  RETARDATION 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
•Wednesday,  November  15,  1967,  my  able 
colleague  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brew- 
ster] spoke  to  the  Annual  Conference 
on  Mental  Retardation  at  the  District  of 
Columbia  Children's  Center  located  near 
Laurel,  Md. 

In  his  speech  to  the  more  than  450 
persons  attending  the  conference,  my 
distinguished  colleague  reviewed  the  ad- 
vances which  have  been  made  during  the 
past  7  years  in  the  field  of  mental 
retardation. 

Senator  Brewster  made  it  clear  that, 
despite  our  progress  to  date,  we  must  do 
more  to  reduce  or  prevent  disabilities  as- 
sociated with  mental  retardation.  Cer- 
tainly the  Congress  recognizes  the  valid- 
ity of  the  Senator's  statement.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  we  recently  passed  the 
Mental  Retardation  Amendments  of 
1967,  a  package  of  proposals  designed  to 
expand  and  improve  existing  Federal 
programs  in  this  field. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Senators 
will  find  Senator  Brewster's  comments 
most  interesting.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Speech  by  Senator  Daniel  B.  Brewster. 
Democrat,  of  Maryland,  at  the  Annual 
Conference  on  Mental  Retardation, 
Laurel,  Md.,  November  15,   1967 


As  one  who  has  a  very  real  interest  In  the 
problems  of  the  mentally  retarded.  I  am 
extremely  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  your  Seventh  Annual  Con- 
ference on  Mental  Retardation. 

Since  your  first  meeting  in  1960,  remark- 
able things  have  happened  in  the  field  of 
mental  retardation: 

The  mentally  retarded  have  moved  out 
to  where  they  can  be  seen  for  what  they 
are — human  beings  who  need  a  chance  to 
grow  and  achieve  to  their  fullest  ability  and 
potential. 


The  problem  of  mental  retardation  has 
moved  off  the  side  roads  of  American  social 
concern  and  action — onto  the  main  con- 
course of  national  attention  and  response. 

The  Federal  Government  has  made  an  in- 
creasing contribution  in  the  areas  of  re- 
search, prevention,  treatment,  rehabilitation, 
and  comprehensive  planning. 

State  and  local  goverrunents  have  become 
Increasingly  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
mentally  retarded. 

These  developments  have  occurred  pri- 
marily because  of  people  such  as  yourselves. 
Through  meetings  such  as  this,  you  have 
brought  the  problems  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded before  the  public  and  have  convinced 
the  Government— including  this  Senator— 
that  there  are  real  alternatives  to  hiding 
mentally  retarded  people  In  homes  and  In- 
stitutions. 

As  you  well  know,  this  is  no  time  to  sit 
back  and  rest.  More  needs  to  be  done  and 
more  can  be  done  if  Government,  profes- 
'=ional  sroups.  parents'  groups,  and  research 
and  educational  Institutions  continue  to 
work  more  closely  together. 

Five  years  ago.  President  Kennedys  Spe- 
cial Panel  on  Mental  Retardation  Issued  Its 
report  which  said  the  Federal  Government 
had  a  distinct  responsibility  In  the  neglected 
field  of  mental  retardation. 

This  report  was  the  basis  for  congressional 
enactment  of  the  first  major  pieces  of  legis- 
lation in  this  field.  In  turn,  this  legislation 
has  provided  the  basis  for  a  concerned  na- 
tional effort  to  meet  the  problem  of  mental 
retardation. 

In  the  short  time  since  these  programs 
became  operative,  there  have  been  encourag- 
ing signs  of  progress;  .„  ^  „, 

1  Every  State  has  made  use  of  Federal 
assistance  for  planning,  and  in  each  State 
the  process  of  planning  for  comprehensive 
mental  retardation  programs  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

2  Community  and  university-affiliated  fa- 
cilities for  the  mentally  retarded  are  being 
provided  as  fast  as  they  can  be  constructed — 
167  projects  for  cocnmunity  facilities  and  14 
projects  for  iiniversity-aauiated  faclUtles 
have  been  funded  to  date.  These  facUltlee 
will  provide  new  and  Improved  day  care,  resi- 
dential care  and  diagnostic  and  evaluation 
services  for  about  35.000  mentally  retarded 
persons.  To  date,  three  community  faclUtles 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  a  large  one 
in  Maryland  have  been  approved.  Two  unl- 
versity-afflUated  facilities— one  at  Johna 
Hopkins  and  one  at  Georgetown— were  among 
the  first  to  receive  Federal  assistance. 

3.  There  are  now  twelve  research  centers 
under  construction. 

4.  More  than  14,000  mentally  retarded 
persons  were  rehabilitated  during  the  past 
vear  alone  through  programs  administered 
by  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration. The  projected  figures  for  this  year 
are  higher. 

5.  Increased  Federal  support  has  stimu- 
lated State  and  local  governments  to  Initiate 
a  variety  o*^  new  programs  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  retarded  at  the  community  level. 

6.  Presiden'  Johnson  established  a  Com- 
mittee on  Mental  Retardation  to  chart  cur- 
rent progress  and  recommend  additional 
actions  which  should  be  taken. 

7.  And  perhaps  most  Important  of  all,  pub- 
lic apathv  has  turned  to  growing  public 
awareness"  and  concern  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  their  families. 

Despite  these  accomplishments  we  still 
have  a  great  deal  to  do.  We  must  do  much 
more  to  reduce  or  prevent  disabilities  asso- 
ciated with  mental  retardation.  We  must 
provide  additional  services.  Today,  even  the 
most  optimistic  observers  concur  In  the  view 
that  services  for  the  mentally  retarded  will 
not  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  many 
years  to  come. 

In  order  to  meet  some  of  these  demand«. 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  have  recently 
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passed  the  Mental  Retardation  Amendments 
of  1967.  This  legislation  has  now  been  re- 
ferred to  a  Senate-House  conference  to  re- 
solve certain  differences. 

Basically,  this  legislation  will  extend  the 
university-affiliated  construction  program 
which  provides  clinical  facilities  to  serve  as 
training  centers  for  much  needed  profes- 
sional personnel  to  worit  in  the  field  of 
mental  retardation.  The  14  facilities  already 
funded  will  provide  a  broad  demonstration 
setting  In  which  a  full  range  of  in-patient 
and  out-patient  services  will  be  available. 
These  same  facilities  will  train  neary  10,000 
professionals  each  year  in  medical,  educa- 
tional, and  other  disciplines  related  to  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  mental  re- 
tardation. 

The  facilities  already  funded,  or  approved 
for  funding  to  date,  represent  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  total  number  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities which  desire  assistance  fo*-  these 
types  of  facilities.  More  than  100  universities 
and  colleges  have  expressed  interest  in  par- 
ticipating. 

This  legislation  will  also  extend  the  com- 
munity facilities  construction  program — 
a  grant  program  that  assists  local  com- 
munities In  building  facilities  that  will  pro- 
*de  a  wide  variety  of  services,  such  as  diag- 
nostic and  evaluation  clinics,  residential  care, 
specialized  clinical  care,  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, training  and  social  services.  The  legle- 
lation  not  only  extends  the  construction  pro- 
gram, but  also  adds  a  new  feature,  staffing 
grants  to  assist  In  the  operation  of  the 
mental  retardation  facilities. 

A  tew  years  ago  we  en.icted  legislation  that 
provided  staffing  grants  for  community  men- 
tal health  centers,  but  such  legislation  was 
not  introduced  for  mental  retardation  facil- 
ities. We  have  now  taken  care  of  that  in- 
equity and  are  proposing  a  program  that  will 
help  overcome  the  critical  shortage  of  com- 
petent professional  help  and  will  make  the 
provision  of  a  wide  range  of  mental  retarda- 
tion services  a  reality — and  not  Just  a  hope. 
To  provide  the  services  necessary  to  make 
real  gains  In  the  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  mentally  retarded,  the  commu- 
nity facilities  must  be  adequately  staffed.  A 
large  portion  of  the  operating  expenses  of  a 
community  mental  retardation  facility  rep- 
resents staffing  costs.  Witiiout  adequate  funds 
community  facilities  can  neither  provide  the 
urgently  needed  services  to  the  mentally  re- 
tarded nor  possibly  attract  and  retain  quali- 
fied professional  staff. 

The  legislation  passed  by  the  Senate  in- 
cludejs  not  only  the  progiams  I  iiave  already 
mentioned,  but  also  the  e.xtension  of  the  pro- 
grams tliat  provide  funds  for  the  training  of 
teachers  of  handicapped  children  and  sup- 
port research  and  demonstration  projects  in 
the  field  of  special  education.  The  shortage 
of  classroom  teachers  for  the  handicapped  is 
one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  that  we 
face  in  this  tield.  An  estimated  300,000  teach- 
ers and  other  professional  personnel  specially 
trained  for  work  with  handicapped  children 
will  be  needed  within  the  next  decade  At 
the  present  time  such  professionals  number 
only  70,000. 

Tlie  first  annual  report  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Mental  Retardation,  released 
earlier  ttiis  year,  made  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations. One  of  them  was,  "The  legal 
status  of  the  mentally  retarded  Individual 
must  be  clarified  and  his  rights  guaranteed." 
I  believe  the  District  of  Columbia  needs 
some  revision  of  its  laws  and  procedures  in 
this  regard.  In  some  cases  they  are  outmoded 
In  light  of  what  we  know  today  about  mental 
retardation. 

As  one  Senator,  I  would  hope  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimabia  will  recommend  to  the 
next  session  of  the  Congtress  a  set  of  model 
procedures  to  replace  the  existing  court  com- 
mitment and  release  system.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  welfare  department,  the 
Judicial    conference,    and    the    corporation 


counsel's  office  have  already  completed  much 
of  the  work  on  such  a  proposal. 

I  support  an  additional  change — one  that 
has  been  proposed  hetore — that  is  to  change 
the  name  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Train- 
ing School  to  Forest  Haven.  The  term  "train- 
ing school"  Is  most  commonly  associated  with 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  certainly  has  no 
legitimate  place  in  the  vocabulary  associated 
with  mental  retardation.  That  this  simple 
change  of  name  requires  an  act  of  Congress 
is  to  me  one  of  the  most  obvious  Justifica- 
tions for  granting  the  District  of  Columbia 
home  rule.  However,  as  matters  stand  today, 
it  does  require  an  act  of  Congress.  There- 
fore, I  propose  to  Introduce  the  necessary 
legislation  as  one  of  my  first  acts  of  the  next 
session. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  NURSING 
HOME  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  2  weeks  ago 
the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  delivered  the  keynote 
address  to  the  18th  Annual  Convention 
of  the  American  Nursing  Home  Asso- 
ciation in  New  York  City, 

It  w^as  a  timely  address,  and  presented 
very  ably  the  problems  now  facing  the 
patients  of  nursing  homes,  the  admin- 
istrators of  nursing  homes,  the  Govern- 
ment officials  administering  nursing 
home  assistance  programs,  and  the  pub- 
lic officials  responsible  for  determining 
the  future  course  of  public  policy  in  the 
nursing  home  field. 

The  address  is  also  relevant  to  the 
social  security  amendments  we  are  now 
considering  in  the  Senate.  There  are  a 
number  of  important  provisions  in  the 
committee  bill  relating  to  nursing  homes, 
including  a  number  which  I  sponsored 
and  one  which  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  sponsored. 

I  think  the  address  Is  highly  Informa- 
tive. I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address    by    Sen.^tor    Edward    M.    Kennedy 
Before  the  American  Nursing  Home  Asso- 
ciation. New  York  CrrT,  November  7,  1967 
I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
speak  to  you  today,  as  you  gather  for  the 
18th    Annual   Convention    of   the   American 
Nursing  Home  Association  and  the  3rd  An- 
nual Eastern  American  Nursing  Home  Con- 
vention and  Exhibition.  It  Is  an  honor  to  be 
Invited  to  give  the  keynote  address  at  a  gath- 
ering of  such  importance  to  millions  of  senior 
citizens,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today. 

The  new  equipment  you  will  see  displayed 
here  at  your  Convention;  the  new  techniques 
you  w^lU  hear  discussed;  the  new  Federal 
and  state  legislation  you  will  have  outlined: 
the  new  Ideas  you  will  be  confronted  with — 
all  these  demonstrate  the  value  of  nation- 
wide conventions.  It  is  only  when  people 
gather  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  ex- 
pressing all  points  of  view  and  representing 
all  types  of  facilities,  that  the  best  possible 
nursing  home  advice  and  ideas  are  brought 
out.  Then,  when  these  suggestions  and  ideas 
are  taken  home  and  translated  Into  action, 
the  lives  of  Americans  confined  to  nursing 
homes  are  made  better.  And  that  Is  a  goal 
we  all  share. 

I  think  your  Convention  theme — New 
Horizons  and  New  Challenges  for  Nursing 
Homes — is  well  suited  to  the  times.  It  is  ap- 
propriate to  the  situation  you  In  the  nursing 
home  Industry  find  yourselves  In,  particu- 
larly with  the  advent  of  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid. And  it  is  Indicative  of  your  determina- 


tion to  see  beyond  the  near  horizon,  and  to 
meet  ixildly  the  challenges  of  the  futxire. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  have  worked  a  revolution  in  the 
nursing  home  Industry.  This  revolution  has 
two  faces,  one  turned  toward  the  homes  and 
one  toward  the  patients. 

First,  Its  financial  assistance  has  made  it 
possible  for  millions  of  senior  citizens  to 
avail  themselves  of  skilled  nursing  home 
services  for  the  first  time.  Over  60  per  cent 
of  the  some  800,000  patients  In  nursing 
homes  today  receive  some  form  of  public  as- 
sistance, amounting  to  over  $400  million 
yearly.  In  1967,  over  half  a  billion  dollars  in 
Federal  funds  were  paid  to  nursing  homes 
under  Medicaid,  and  another  $300,000  under 
Medicare.  This  has  made  the  lives  of  many 
thousands  of  elderly  citizens  incalculably 
better.  And  it  has  also  meant  a  greater  de- 
mand for  nursing  home  beds. 

The  second  face  of  the  revolution  is  a 
growing  insistence  that  nursing  home  pa- 
tients receiving  public  assistance  be  given 
some  minimum  standard  of  quality  care 
This  insistence,  long  accepted  in  hospital 
circles,  met  v.ith  some  initial  resistance  In 
the  nursing  home  field.  I  think  a  look  at  the 
ownership  figures  tells  why.  Surveys  have 
shown  that  85  percent  of  tlie  homes  and  60 
per  cent  of  the  beds  are  proprietary,  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  ownership  of  hos- 
pitals. This  initial  resistance,  perhaps  coupled 
with  the  proprietarj'  nature  of  the  Industry, 
led  to  the  intense  public  attention  of  the 
last  few  years  on  the  abuses  in  some  nursing 
homes. 

These  charges  were  widely  spread,  and 
some  were  justified.  There  were — and  cer- 
tainly are— homes  where  the  food  cost  per 
patient  is  65  cents  a  day.  There  are  homes 
where  meat  In  freezers  is  shown  to  state  in- 
spectors— but  not  fed  to  patients.  There  are 
homes  where  physicians  visit  20  patients 
in  20  minutes.  There  are  homes  where  the 
costs  could  be  cut  in  half  if  only  a  rea- 
sonable profit  were  allowed,  as  In  the  utility 
industry. 

Allegations  of  this  sort  spurred  the  thor- 
ough investigation  by  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Long-Term  Care.  The  results  of 
the  investigation  led  to  the  Introduction  in 
Congress  of  much  corrective  and  preventive 
legislation.  They  also  led  President  Johnson, 
just  five  days  sliort  of  a  year  ago  in  Balti- 
more, to  announce  the  formation  of  a  special 
task  force  to  develop  a  program  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  nursing  homes.  They  also 
led  tlic  ANHA  to  strong  policing  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  to  ANHA  efforts  in  state  legislatures 
for  strong  licensing  standards. 

All  of  this  activity  has  demonstrated  that 
the  bulk  of  the  nursing  home  industry  Is 
dedicated  and  scrupulou.s.  It  was  a  small 
fraction  of  the  industry  whicia  was  respon- 
sible for  most  of  the  violations  of  standards 
of  good  care. 

This  activity  has  been  successful,  too. 
In  its  goal  of  raising  the  standards  of  care 
in  nursing  homes.  Let  me  be  specific,  if  I 
may,  with  a  brief  illustration.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Long-Term  Care,  on  which  I  have 
the  honor  of  serving,  developed  much  mate- 
rial during  the  1965  hearings.  Some  of  It 
was  disturbing;  most  I  am  liappy  to  say, 
was  not.  But  the  hearings  did,  as  I  have 
indicated,  precipitate  a  series  of  bills  de- 
signed to  remedy  tlie  most  severe  of  the 
problems. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee,  Sen- 
ator Ted  Moss  of  Utah,  Is  the  author  of  a 
number  of  far-reaching  bills.  If  enacted,  they 
would  raise  the  quality  of  patient  care  in  all 
nursing  homes  receiving  Federal  funds.  A  bill 
I  introduced  would  require  states  to  license 
nursing  home  administrators,  Just  as  they 
license  physicians,  attorneys,  dentists,  and 
other  professionals.  These  bills.  Introduced 
In  1966,  form  a  coherent  legislative  package. 
They  would  correct  the  abuses  our  Subcom- 
mittee uncovered,  while  strengthening  the 
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professional  hand  of  the  earnest  and  dedi- 
cated homes  and  administrators. 

No  action  was  taken  on  these  bills  In  1966. 
in'  1967,  we  Introduced  them  again,  this 
time  as  amendments  to  the  1967  Social 
security  bill.  This  assured  a  fair  hearing  on 

When  I  testified  on  the  Social  Security 
Bill  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
on  August  31,  I  explained  the  need  for  the 
Kennedy  Amendment  in  some  detail  and 
urged  lis  acceptance.  As  originally  drafted. 
It  would  deny  Federal  assistance  under 
Medicaid  for  nursing  home  care  to  those 
states  which  did  not  license  nursing  home 
ad'm'nistrators.  Senator  Moss  appeared  the 
same  dav,  and  explained  his  nursing  home 
amendm.ents  to  the  Committee  also. 

On  September   22,   representatives   of   the 
ANHA,  led  by  your  President.  Mr.  Ed  Walker, 
appeared  before  the  Finance  Committee.  Mr. 
David  Mosher,  a  Regional  Vice  President  of 
the  .^NKA,  testified  specifically  on  the  Ken- 
nedy Amendment.  I  was  pleased  that  he  sup- 
ported, and  I  quote,  "the  commendable  end 
sought  by  the  amendment,  namely,  the  up- 
grading of  nursing  home  administration  to  a 
profession  and  the  Insuring  of  better  patient- 
care  In  the  facilities  thus  administered."  I 
was  also  Interested   In   his   suggestions   for 
changing  It  somewhat.  These  changes  cen- 
tered on  the  need  to  define  what  Mr.  Mosher 
called   "the   organized   body   of   knowledge" 
which  nursing  home  administrators  should 
possess  to  be  licensed.  Mr.  Mosher  suggested 
the  creation  of  a  broadly  representative  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  to  define  "the  body 
of  knowledge"  determining  licensing  criteria. 
As  I  reviewed  the  ANHA  testimony,  I  saw 
a  constructive  middle  ground  between  our 
two  positions.  We  then  began  a  series  of  con- 
sultations on  the  Kennedy  Amendment  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  the  ANHA.  and  of  the  Senate. 
The  end  result  was  a  draft  amendment  ac- 
cepted by  all  Involved  as  a  positive  and  pro- 
gressive step.  It  had  my  backing,  as  well  as 
the  support   of   the   Administration,  of  the 
ANHA,  and  of  the  Subcommittee. 

As  It  now  stands.  It  provides  for  both  the 
licensing  of  nursing  home  administrators  and 
the  establishment  of  an  Advisory  Council.  I 
was  highly  pleased  last  week  that  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  adopted  it  as  part  of  the 
1967  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Bill, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  It  will  be  adopted  by 
the  full  Senate  and  the  House-Senate  Con- 
ference. If  enacted.  It  would  have  three  ef- 
fects: First,  It  would  raise  the  professionalism 
of  nursing  home  administrators;  second.  It 
would  eliminate  the  few  unscrupulous  opera- 
tors; and  third,  it  would  raise  the  quality  of 
care  in  all  nursing  homes  in  the  country. 
The  principle  of  licensing  is  important— and 
it  can  have  far-reaching  consequences. 

I  have  detailed  the  course  of  the  Kennedy 
Amendment  through  the  legislative  process 
because  it  illustrates  how  well  the  public  in- 
terest can  be  served  by  close  cooperation 
among  all  those  interested  In  a  particular 
problem.  I  have  high  praise  for  your  Wash- 
ington representatives,  and  for  your  National 
Board  of  Directors,  because  they  faced  up 
boldly  to  the  growing  public  insistence  on 
quality  sUndards  for  nursing  home  care. 
Then,  they  worked  to  improve  and  strengthen 
the  legislation  pending  In  the  Congress. 

Some  Industry  groups  can  be  counted  on 
to  oppose  progressive  action.  But  let  me  say 
that  I  do  not  count  the  ANHA  among  them. 
My  experience  this  year  has  shown  me  that 
the  ANHA  knows  well  how  to  serve  both  the 
public  and  the  private  interest. 

Let  me  return,  at  this  point,  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  theme  of  your  Convention — "New 
Horizons  and  New  Challenges  for  Nursing 
Homes." 

The  challenge  you  face,  as  I  see  It.  is 
growth— the  growth  of  the  elderly  popula- 
tion; the  growth  of  aspirations  for  high 
quality  health  services;  the  growth  of  the 
ability  to  pay  for  these  services;  and  the 
growth  of  the  nursing  home  as  an  Integral 
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part  of  what  Dr.  Samuel  Levey  of  Boston  has 
for  some  years  called  "the  mainstream  of 
medical  care." 

Today,  there  are  19  mUlion  Americans  over 
65;  in  1980.  there  will  be  25  million.  There 
may  well  be  many  more  than  25  million,  if 
medical  science  achieves  major  breakthroughs 
m  heart  disease,  cancer  or  strokes. 

The  expansion  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
will  make  manv  naillions  of  Americans  able 
to  pay  for  health  care,  who  now  cannot,  and 
these  Americans  will  demand  good  care.  And 
they  will  demand  nursing  home  care  in  far 
greater  numbers  than  they  now  do. 

Medical  economists  contrast  the  per  day 
cost  of  hospital  care— S54— with  nursing 
home  care— «18— and  they  use  these  figures 
to  make  a  proposal.  They  argue  that  one  way 
of  reducing  the  soaring  costs  of  hospital  care 
Is  by  constructing  nursing  beds  for  those 
persons,  of  anv  age,  who  do  not  require  in- 
tensive hospital  care.  This  development  could 
transform  your  industry. 

These  are  some  of  the  growth  factors.  And 
they  state  your  challenge.  If  you  meet  it. 
then  your  horizons  are  boundless— you  will 
be  a  vitallv  functioning  part  of  this  coun- 
try's health  complex,  not  merely  an  adjunct, 
and  the  business  you  do  will  be  many  times 
what  it  is  today. 

You  can  meet  this  challenge  In  a  variety 
of  ways.  But  I  will  outline  a  nine-point  pro- 
gram for  you  this  morning  which  can  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  plan  for  the  future  of  your 
industry. 

First,  shortage  of  nursing  home  beds.  The 
most  recent  statistics  indicate  a  shortage  of 
about  130,000  nursing  home  beds.  This  means 
that  130,000  seniors,  who  want  the  advan- 
tages and  the  comforts  of  nursing  homes, 
can  not  have  them.  One  way  of  Increasing 
the  number  of  beds  Is  to  broaden  the  FHA 
Section  232  Program,  to  Include  improve- 
ments and  durable  equipment  into  allowable 
costs.  Another  might  be  authorization  for 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  to 
purchase  FHA-insured  mortgages.  This  would 
increase  the  fiow  of  private  funds  into  nurs- 
ing home  construction.  Whichever  of  these 
two  devices  is  chosen,  or  whatever  new  ones 
developed.  It  is  clear  that  sound  Federal 
financial  stimulus  can  generate  a  large  re- 
sponse from  the  private  capital  market.  In 
this  time  of  great  Federal  budget  constraint, 
this  seems  the  only  avenue  open  for  the 
large-scale  construction  needed  to  increase 
dramatlcallv  the  supply  of  beds. 

Second,   ifnodernlzatlon    of   facilities    and 
beds  State  plans  prepared  under  Hill-Burton 
indicate  that  188,000  existing  beds  should  be 
replaced  or  modernized.  They  also  Indicate 
that  perhaps  as  many  as  40  per  cent  of  nurs- 
ing  home  beds  are  In  structures  converted 
from  some  other  use,  such  as  residences  or 
even    factories.    Most    states    will    not    now 
license    these    conversions,   but    grandfather 
clause    exceptions    permit    their    continued 
operation    where    they    have    existed.    With 
capital  flnancintr  now  so  scarce,  even  at  high 
interest  rates,  there  is  little  hope  that  the 
industrv  can  make  significant  Inroads  Into 
the  full"  range  of  modernization  needs.  Con- 
sequently, I  see  a  need  for  some  form  of  low 
interest   rate    government    loan,    or    even    a 
govermnent  insured  loan  program.  Proposals 
of  this  sort  are  under  study  right  now.   I 
think    they  have  merit,  are  needed,   and  I 
will  support  them. 

Third  hospital-associated  nursing  beds. 
Long-term  trends  In  extended  care  facilities 
are  toward  close  association  with  non-pro- 
prietary hospitals.  This  is  due  In  large  part 
to  Medicare's  transfer  and  hospital  stay  re- 
quirements. Today,  more  than  700  hospitals 
have  about  75.000  extended  care  beds  In 
existence.  More  than  2,300  hospitals  would 
build  a  total  of  91,000  additional  beds  If 
funds  were  available.  Many  of  these  beds  are 
financed  through  HUl-Burton.  which  at 
present  appropriations  levels  is  responsible 
for  about  13,000  new  beds  annually.  In  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year,  of  the  3.239  extended  care 
facilities  participating  In  Medicare,  519  were 


attached  to  hospitals.  The  ImpUcatlonB  of 
these  figures  for  your  Industry  are  plain.  You 
can  either  ignore  this  trend,  or  else  you  can 
apply  your  experience  and  talents  to  make 
It  work  for  you.  If  you  Ignore  the  trend,  then 
you  will  be  missing  out  on  the  fastest  grow- 
ing aspect  of  vour  industry  and  shutting  ofl 
new  markets. "But  if  you  work  closely  with 
the  hospitals,  then  you  can  transform  yotu- 
business  while  moving  ever  closer  to  being 
an  Integral  part  of  the  health  complex. 

Fourth,  average  patient  age.  ■P.-iC  typical 
nursing  home  patient  is  80  years  old.  HlB 
average  length  of  stay  is  a  year  or  more.  But 
if  nursing  homes  were  visualized  as  places 
where  sick  people  of  any  age,  too  ill  to  be 
sent  home  but  not  sick  enough  to  require 
hospltalizaUon,  could  stay,  then  a  whole  new 
opportunity  confronts  you.  You  could  at- 
tract people  from  all  age  groups,  and  you 
would  o3er  them  better  care  than  they  could 
get  at  home,  at  less  cost  than  they  would 
face  in  hospitals.  I  think  there  is  great  prom- 
ise m  this  concept,  and  I  urge  you  to  ex- 
periment with  it. 

Fifth,    state    assistance    payments.    Three 
states  currently  pay  less  than  $5  a  day  for 
public   assistance   patients   needing   nursing 
home  care.  Only  eight  states  pay  $10  a  day 
or    more — despite    estimates    that    the    true 
cost  of  nursing  home    care  lies  somewhere 
between  $15  and  $25  a  day.  My  own  state  of 
Massachusetts  allows  only  89.59  a  day.  Low 
payments  provide  low  standards  of  care,  and 
we  are  thus  permitting  our  states  to  sanction 
poor  care.  The  Social  Security  Bill  presently 
in  Congress  would  require  the  states  to  adjust 
their  minimum  standards,  which  will  be  of 
some  help.  But  it  Is  you,   working  in  your 
states     and     commtinlties.     who     can— and 
must — continue   your   pressure   to   raise   the 
state  pa\Tnents.  If  you  don't,  your  patients 
will   suffer— but   so   will   the   reputation  of 
your  industry. 

Sixth,   reimbursement.   I   know   that   this 
issue  is  one  of  central  concern  to  you.  It  is 
also   one   of   central    concern   to  the   Social 
Securitv  Admlnisuation.  And  it  consequent- 
ly is  one  on  which  the  Congress  has  spent 
considerable  time,  examining  all  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  payment  for  nursing  home  serv- 
ices.   Cost  reimbursement,   a  popular  form, 
lacks  an  economic  incentive  to  reduce  costs. 
This  Is  true  in  all  forms  of  cost  reimburse- 
ment, not  only  for  ntusing  home  services.  I 
do  not  think  we  should  adopt  it  for  nursing 
home  care  under  Medicaid,  nor  do  I  think  we 
should  continue  it  under  Medicare.  The  sys- 
tem of  payments  made  directly  to  nursing 
homes  as  vendors  of  care  has  the  overriding 
advantage  of  simplicity.  Nursing  home  ad- 
ministrators can   arrange   for  the   necessary 
paperwork  to  be  handled  expeditiously,  and 
because   they  must  handle   many   different 
individual  cases,   they   can  quickly   become 
familiar  with  the  various  requirements.  An- 
other form  of  payment,  direct  to  Individuals, 
creates  well -recognized  difficulties,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  ANHA  testified  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and   Means  re- 
garding them.  Thirty-eight  states  now   use 
vendor  pavments,  and  I  would  suspect  that 
tills    number    would    Increase.    However,    a 
growing  sentiment  in  this  countr,'  puts  much 
of    the    blame    for   high   welfare    assistance 
costs   on    the   paperwork,   bureaucracy,    and 
duplication    of    payment    for    service    reim- 
bursement. This  Is  certainly  true,  to  some 
extent. 

As  one  result,  I  would  Imagine  that  before 
too  long  we  will  have,  In  this  country,  family 
allowances,  or  negative  Income  taxation,  re- 
placing the  present  overlapping  payments 
systems.  Such  a  basic  change  in  welfare  as- 
sistance would  certainly  be  strongly  resisted, 
but  I  reiterate  my  belief  In  Its  inevlUbUlty. 
When  It  does  happen,  it  will  caU  for  a  shift 
in  the  existing  medical  assistance  formulas 
In  the  social  security  legislation,  and  I  urge 
you— as  an  Industry— to  begin  to  develop  a 
progressive  stand  in  preparation  for  it. 
Seventh,  services.  Eighty-eight  per  cent  of 
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patients  In  nursing  and  personal  care  homes 
are  65  and  over,  and  70  per  cent  are  75  and 
over.  One  out  of  four  is  unable  to  walk,  and 
half  can  walk  only  with  assistance.  One  out 
of  five  is  totally  incontinent,  and  half  are 
confused  all  or  most  of  the  time.  A  running 
debate  in  your  industry  involves  the  number 
of  patients  In  nursing  homes  who  can't  be 
rehabilitated  or  moved  to  domiciliary  facili- 
ties. 

There  seems  to  me  little  question  that  a 
growth  in  community  services,  such  as  visit- 
ing health  aides,  would  cause  an  Increase  in 
the  number  of  patients  who  could  be  re- 
leased to  domiciliary  facilities  or  private 
residences.  This  would,  of  course,  free  up 
some  of  the  beds  in  skilled  nursing  homes 
now  occupied  by  persons  who  do  not  need 
such  a  high  degree  of  care.  This  would  reduce 
health  care  costs.  Increase  the  etBclency  of 
the  health  care  system,  and  make  beds  avail- 
able to  persons  who  really  need  them.  The 
Administration  on  Aging  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  has  funds 
available  for  programs  of  community  serv- 
ices, and  I  urge  you  to  work  with  your  state 
administrations  on  Aging  to  develop  sound 
community  service  programs.  These  would 
Include  home  help  and  home  health  services. 
community  referral  services,  and  many 
others. 

Eighth,  professional  education.  The  vast 
advances  we  make  every  year  in  medical 
science  will  by-pass  those  professionals  who 
do  not  make  determined  efforts  to  keep 
abreast  of  them.  There  is,  consequently,  an 
Important  need  for  continuing  education  or 
study  after  completion  of  formal  schooling — 
the  same  need  which  has  been  an  important 
part  of  the  study  of  medicine  for  centuries. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  nursing  home 
fleld.  where  one  recent  study  showed,  41  per 
cent  of  the  administration  received  what  was 
termed  "poor  preparation"  for  their  responsi- 
biltles. 

Recently  this  situation  has  begun  to 
chajige.  Now  both  government  and  private 
sources  are  funding  educational  programs 
for  nursing  home  administrators.  In  Cali- 
fornia, for  example,  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foun- 
dation awarded  the  University  of  California 
a  grant  to  develop,  conduct  and  evaluate 
continuing  education  programs  for  nursing 
home  personnel.  The  Administration  on 
Aging  has  funded  similar  programs  at  nu- 
merous universities  across  the  country.  The 
Public  Health  Service,  also,  has  supported 
training  seminars,  such  as  the  one  in 
Chatham.  Massachusetts,  in  1964,  and  others 
around  the  country  since  then.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Federation  of  Nursing  Hemes  has 
sponsored  seminars  for  the  past  eight  years, 
in  nursing  home  administration  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Northeastern  University.  These  ed- 
ucation.il  meetings  are  important,  and  I 
urge  the  members  of  the  ANHA  to  use  them, 
to  urge  expansion  of  them,  and  to  encourage 
non-ANHA  members  to  participate. 

Ninth,  manpower.  The  most  recent  com- 
prehensive survey  of  employment  In  nurs- 
ing homes,  completed  in  1964  by  the  Public 
Health  .Service,  showed  that  some  300.000 
persons  were  employed  in  nursing  homes  or 
related  facilities.  Half  were  nursing  person- 
nel— 17,400  registered  nurses.  20.500  licensed 
practical  nurses,  and  113.800  niirses's  aides. 
One  third  of  the  20.700  administrators  were 
registered  nurses  or  licensed  practical 
nurses.  But  there  are  simply  net  enough 
skilled  nursing  home  personnel  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  Industry.  This  is  part  of  the 
severe  shortage  all  across  the  country  in 
health  manpower. 

Recent  estimates  place  the  shortages  at 
100,000  doctors,  75.000  nurses.  16.000  occupa- 
tional therapists,  30,000  medical  technolo- 
glata — the  list  covers  every  job  category  In  the 
field.  It  is  estimated  that  over  the  next  ten 
years,  some  10.000  new  workers  must  be  added 
to  the  health  work  force  to  meet  rising  man- 
fxjwer  requirements.  An  additional  number 
must  be  available  to  replace  workers  who  are 


separated  from  the  Industry  by  death,  retire- 
ment, or  other  reasons. 

Only  a  broad  series  of  steps  can  avert  this 
crisis.  Existing  workers  must  be  better  uti- 
lized, which  would  Include  Job  skill  analysis, 
reorganization  of  nursing  home  facilities, 
and  career  incentives.  Wages  and  working 
conditions  must  be  improved  In  nursing 
homes — in  1965,  nurses's  aides  averaged  $1.06 
an  hour  and  practical  nurses  $1.57  an  hour, 
far  below  the  averages  in  hospitals.  Recruit- 
ment policies  can  be  broadened  and  modexn- 
ized  to  bring  back  skilled  workers  who  have 
left  the  nursing  home  Industry.  Education 
and  training  activities  can  be  stepped  up, 
such  as  are  taking  place  under  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  and  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  Under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act,  almost  60,000  un- 
employed and  underemployed  workers  have 
received  training  in  health  occupations.  Once 
again,  you  as  a  profession  have  taken  a  num- 
ber of  strong  and  positive  steps — but  I  think 
you  can  do  more. 

The  nine  points  I  have  outlined  for  you 
this  morning  can  form  the  nucleus  of  a  pro- 
gram for  meeting  the  challenge  we  all  know 
confronts  you.  I  urge  you  as  Individuals,  and 
as  an  important  national  organization,  to 
work  on  refining  and  expanding  this  outline. 
You  could,  by  presenting  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  nation  a  comprehensive  set  of  recom- 
mendations for  meeting  this  challenge,  help 
us  reach  the  broad  horizon  of  good  health 
care  for  all  Americans,  as  a  right,  without 
regard  to  age,  ability  to  pay.  or  any  other 
limitation.  If  you  do.  you  are  continuing  to 
serve  both  the  private  interest — your  own — 
and  the  public  Interest — your  patients'. 

In  closing,  let  me  quote  from  the  Congres- 
sional presentation  of  the  ANHA: 

"It  is  no  secret  that  nursing  homes  have 
emerged  from  the  shadows  of  the  health  care 
fleld  during  the  past  decade.  The  sordid, 
shameful  fact  Is  that  society,  for  too  many 
years,  had  turned  Its  back  on  the  aging  and 
the  elderly  In  Its  midst.  Where  once.  In  cen- 
turies past,  the  aged  and  infirm  were  revered 
and  honored,  they  suddenly  had  become  a 
burden  and  a  liability.  Nursing  home  leaders 
have  fought  for  community,  state  and  Fed- 
eral recognition  of  the  problems  of  our  pa- 
tients. We  have  fought  for  Improved  stand- 
ards and  licensing  of  facilities  caring  for  the 
elderly.  We  have  fought  for  Increased  state 
and  Federal  appropriations  to  enable  us  to 
provide  better  care.  We  have  created  an  orga- 
nization, the  American  Nursing  Home  .Asso- 
ciation, to  provide  a  sounding  board  for  our 
policies  and  programs  designed  to  Improve 
the  level  of  care  in  nursing  homes,  and  to 
win  recognition  for  our  Informed  views  at 
the  council  tables  with  other  medical  and 
paramedical  professions." 

That  Is  an  Important,  progressive  state- 
ment of  principle.  I  urge  you  to  take  it  home 
with  you.  as  you  take  home  the  new  ideas 
and  Information  generated  by  this  Conven- 
tion. 

Then  as  you  conduct  your  crucial  business 
In  the  light  of  the  statement  and  the  new 
Ideas,  you  will  bring  a  higher  quality  of  care 
to  the  old  and  the  sick — the  ones  President 
Kennedy  spoke  of  when  he  said  In  1961: 

"As  long  as  people  are  stricken  by  a  disease 
which  we  have  the  ability  to  prevent,  as  long 
as  people  are  chained  by  a  disability  which 
can  be  reversed,  as  long  as  needless  death 
takes  its  toll,  then  American  health  will  be 
an  unfinished  business." 

Your  work  Is  Important  In  helping  to  com- 
plete this  unfinished  business,  I  am  confident 
that  if  you  continue  your  progress,  older 
Americans  will  have  better  lives. 


Barrington,  Mass.  The  theme  of  the  con- 
ference was  "The  Impact  of  Manage- 
ment  Sciences  on  Management  Analysis," 
a  subject  which  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Scientific  Manpower  Utilization, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  has  studied  ex- 
tensively in  hearings  over  the  past  3 
years. 

The  keynote  speaker  for  the  confer- 
ence was  Robert  L.  Chartrand,  the  in- 
formation sciences  specialist  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service  and  a  noted 
authority  on  systems  analysis,  Mr, 
Chartrand  has  been  particularly  help- 
ful to  our  subcommittee  as  we  have 
looked  into  the  problems  and  possibili- 
ties of  applying  modern  systems  engi- 
neering techniques  to  solving  our  most 
pressing  social  problems. 

Mr.  Chartrand's  keynote  address  en- 
titled "Modern  Management  Analysis 
and  Traditional  Management  Analysis: 
A  Survey  of  the  Impact"  provides  a  val- 
uable summary  of  the  evolution  of  man- 
agement analysis  techniques  which  I 
think  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Senate. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  paper 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Modern   Management  Analysis  and  Tr.^di- 

TioNAL  Management  Analysis:   A  Survey 

OF  THE  Impact 

(By  Robert  L.  Chartrand) 

"Efficiency  without  Ideals  is  brutal.  Ideals 
without  efficiency  are  futile." 

LVTRODXJ'CTION 

The  world  to  which  we  awaken  each  day 
is  an  awesome  amalgam  of  achievements 
most  wondrous,  conditions  most  frightening, 
and  expectations  most  inspiring.  The  ingenu- 
ity and  industry  of  modern  man  have  com- 
bined to  create  a  milieu  which  has  no  paral- 
lel in  the  chronicles  of  this  earth.  And  yet 
it  must  be  recorded  that  the  opportunities 
for  even  greater  achievement  and  mortal 
satisfaction  would  appear  to  be  unlimited! 

As  one  accomplishment  succeeds  another, 
and  the  Incredible  power  and  versatility  of 
modern  technology  are  visited  upon  contem- 
porary generations,  one  may  well  experience 
the  feeling  that  nirvana  has  indeed  been 
reached.  But  wait !  Is  there  not  an  overrid- 
ing Inquiry  which  must  be  posed  before  we 
continue  our  headlong  plunge  down  the  cor- 
ridors of  time?  Are  we  truly  In  control  of 
our  civilization  and  by  what  means  do  we 
assess  the  path  to   that  which  lies  ahead? 

During  the  course  of  this  presentation, 
there  will  be  an  endeavor  to  examine  man's 
efforts  to  comprehend,  manage,  and  forecast 
his  societal  state.  The  evolution  of  his  deduc- 
tive and  Inductive  undertaldngs  will  be  noted, 
ranging  from  the  antediluvian  exertions  of 
Taylor  and  the  Gllbreths  to  the  many-splen- 
dored  domain  of  PPBS,'  Today,  management 
analysis  Is  as  much  a  part  of  our  lives  as  the 
hydrogen  bomb  or  the  electronic  computer. 
None  can  escape  its  presence  nor  impact.  The 
"efficiency  experts"  of  yesteryear  still  stalk 
the  grounds  of  industrial  arenas  where  new 
and  often  gaudier  problems  have  succeeded 
the  challenges  of  another  time. 

The  technological  revolution — which  car- 
ries many  other  appellations — has  penetrated 
the  far  reaches  of  our  society.  No  identifiable 
sector  stands  aloof!  Government,  commerce. 
Industry,  business,  the  academic  world — all 
have  discovered  that  the  future  very  quickly 
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Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Fourth  Annual  Conference  of  Manage- 
ment Analysts  in  State  and  Local  Gov- 
ernments was  held   recently  in  Great 


'  Taylor.  F.  W.  The  principles  of  scientific 
management.  New  York.  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers. 1911.  77  p.;  also  see  Barnes,  Ralph  M.  Mo- 
tion and  time  study.  London,  John  Wiley  & 
Sons,  1955.  p.  12-16. 


v«  become  the  present.  The  traditional 
leisurely  pace  with  which  change  once  was 
assimilated  somehow  was  replaced  by  un- 
precedented time-compression.  Institutions, 
more"!  laws,  the  very  fibre  of  our  man-made 
modus  operandi  have  been  affected  deeply. 
The  process  of  transformation  continues,  and 
we  must  gird  for  the  struggle  ahead. 

perhaps  the  crux  of  the  situation  is  this: 
ran  mankind  adjust  expeditiously  enough  not 
nnlv  to  react  to  that  which  is  happening,  but 
to  kam  control  through  the  splendid  tools 
and  techniques  which  have  been  the  product 
of  its  'ntellectual  prowess  and  perception?  I. 
management  sciences  are  to  reinforce  and  en- 
hance proven  management  analytical  tech- 
nlaues  then  the  responsibility  for  positive 
tnmklng  and  action  resides  with  those  who 
compromise  this  Fourth  Management  Anal- 
ysis Conference. 

MANAGEMENT    ANALYSIS:    THEN    AND    NOW 

The  phrase  "scientific  management"  has 
meant  many  things  to  many  people  through- 
out the  years.  Frederick  W.  Taylor,  the  re- 
nowned pioneer  In  performing  time  studies, 
showed  remarkable  perspicacity  in  stating 
that  scientific  management  required  "a  com- 
nlete  mental  revolution  on  the  part  of  the 
workman— and  on  the  part  of  those  on  man- 
aeemenfs  side."'  Neither  the  moral  of  his 
maxim  nor  the  conditions  demanding  the 
antidotal  attitude  have  changed.  Technology 
needs  to  be  understood  not  only  by  those 
who  operate  and  service  the  machines,  but 
bv  those  who  are  the  users  of  the  products. 
Unenlightened  management  has  been  a 
crippling  influence  in  many  fields  of  en- 
deavor. Problems  are  becoming  more,  not 
less,  difficult. 

The  urgency  of  orienting  and  educating 
the  decision-makers  who  control  the  forces 
of  our  governmental  and  business  establish- 
ments must  not  be  minimized.  Myron  Weiner, 
in  opening  remarks  before  the  First  Annual 
Conference  on  "The  Role  of  Management 
Analysis  In  Government,"  admonished  the 
attendees  with  these  words: 

"If  we  are  going  to  make  a  contribution  to 
the  management  skills  necessary  to  cope  with 
tomorrow's— and  even  today's — complex 
problems  of  state  and  local  government,  we 
must  begin  to  define  for  ourselves  and  for 
the  management  we  serve,  the  role  that  man- 
agement analysis  can  and  should  play  in  this 
task.' 

Management  analysis  has  evolved  and 
broadened  since  the  late  nineteenth  century 
when  planning  was  limited  to  the  fleld  of 
production  management.  While  Taylor  was 
attempting  to  gain  acceptance  for  his  time 
study  efforts,  and  acceptance  hardly  was 
widespread  In  the  beginning,  Frank  and  Lil- 
lian GUbreth  were  developing  modern  motion 
studv  techniques.  Including  the  use  of  mo- 
tion'pictures  in  scrutinizing  work  patterns. 
Most  emphasis,  then,  was  placed  on  Improv- 
ing the  unit  efficiency  In  Indvistrlal  produc- 
tion, but  Morris  L.  Cooke,  form.er  director 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  In  Phila- 
delphia, undertook  to  apply  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  slcentlflc  management  to  city  gov- 
ernment operations,  Cooke  and  Philip  Mur- 
ray of  CIO  fame  produced  "Organized  Labor 
and  Production"*  In  which  they  stressed 
that  both  management  and  labor  must 
strive  to  achieve  "optimum  productivity." 

Gradually,  theorists  began  to  discuss  the 
application  of  lessons  learned  in  production 
management  to  such  areas  as  sales,  budget- 
ing, and  related  facets  of  corporate  planning. 


In  the  period  between  the  two  great  wars, 
numerous  methods  were  tried  and  received 
with  mixed  feelings:  statistical  figures,  trend 
lines,  econometric  graphics,  general  studies, 
and  crude  Intrasystem  comparisons.  "Op- 
erations analysis"  or  "methods  engineering- 
continued  to  be  refined  In  some  Industrial 
sectors  during  this  era.  Systematic  proce- 
dures were  delineated,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Westlnghouse  Electric  Corporation  "Opera- 
tion Analysis"  program  which  featured  the 
following  key  steps  for  best  results: 

1.  Make  a  preliminary  survey 

2.  Determine  extent  of  analysis  Justified 

3.  Develop  process  charts 
4!  Investigate  the  approaches  to  operation 

analvsls 

5.  Make  motion  study  when  Justified 

6.  Compare  the  old  and  the  new  method 

7.  Present  the  new  method 

8.  Check  installation  of  the  new  method 

9.  Correct  time  values 

10.  Follow  up  the  new  method  ' 
Increasingly,      company      planning      was 

viewed  more  comprehensively;  for  example, 
the  graphic  prepared  by  Dr.  Edward  Hempel 
of  Columbia  University:  • 


'■  B.arnes.  op.  cit..  p.  10. 

•Weiner,  Myron  E.  Introduction  to  the 
theme.  In  Papers  from  the  First  Annual  Con- 
ference on  the  Role  of  Management  Analysis 
In  Government.  The  University  of  CJonnectl- 
cut.  May  27,  1964.  p.  3. 

'Nlebel,  Benjamin  W.  Motion  and  time 
study.  Homewood,  Illinois,  Richard  D.  Irwin, 
Inc  ,'l955.  p.  8. 


1.  TOP-MANAGEMENT  PLANNXNO 
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3.  DETAIL  PLANNINO 
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4.   EXECtjnON 

During  the  1940  decade,  both  the  British 
and  the  Americans  were  exerting  every  ef- 
fort to  adapt  the  techniques  derived  in  the 
Industrial  environment  to  the  needs  of  war. 
Interdisciplinary   teams   were   formed,   such 


as  the  famous  "Blacketfs  circus,"'  to  per- 
form the  research  which  was  often  a  Hne 
qua  non  in  supporting  crucial  decisions  by 
those  in  the  seat  of  power.  The  urgency  of 
wartime  requirements  resulted  in  unlimited 
funding  for  the  development  of  new  analyti- 
cal methods,  and  the  training  of  large  num- 
bers of  personnel  In  various  facets  of  the 
analytical  process. 

In  the  years  following  the  Second  World 
War,  many  conceptuallsts  and  implementers 
reentered  private  industry  and  the  universi- 
ties, there  to  experiment  with  the  tools  and 
techniques    so    recently    developed.    Coinci- 
dental  with    the   maturation   of   operations 
research  and  systems  analysis  techniques,  In 
the  mid-forties,  was  the  appearance  of  the 
electronic  computer.  This  device,  capable  of 
performing    multiple    numerical    manipula- 
tions at  fanustlc  speeds— and  yet  nothing 
compared  to  the  nano-second  capability  of 
the     third     generation     computers     yet     to 
come — and  to  store  voltimlnous  data  In  ma- 
chineable  form,   was  to   afford  a  means  of 
Implementing  many  forms  of  management 
analysis  which  had  been  only  hinted  at  when 
manual  constraints  were  the  norm. 

The  advent  of  automatic  (or  electronic) 
data  processing  was  not  heralded  with  tin- 
bridled  Joy  by  all  people.  One  view  of  this 
mechanical  monster  was  offered  by  Brian 
Murphy : 

"We  are  vaguely  aware  that  computers  are 
powerful  extensions  of  man's  intellect  but 
they  are  Inexplicable  to  most  of  us  and  con- 
sequently we  stand  In  awe  of  them  much  as 
primitive  man  stood  in  awe  of  powerful 
demonstrations  of  natural  phenomena  such 
Is  thunder  and  lightning,  regarding  them 
as  work  of  gods.  Like  thunder  and  light- 
ening, computers  are  the  product  of  explic- 
able factors:  with  understanding  of  these 
factors,  awe  fades  though  wonder  may 
remain."  * 

There  were  persons  In  the  upper  echelons 
of  the  Federal  government  who  recognized 
that  the  new  technology  must  be  harnessed, 
and  to  be  harnessed  must  be  understood.  De- 
fense planning  and   Indiistrlal   reconversion 
were   of  prime  concern,  but  it  was  in  the 
former    area    that    a    significant    step    was 
taken.  A  new  type  of  institution,  one  which 
could  conduct  complex  studies   over  an  ex- 
tended   period    of    time,    if    need    be.    and 
capable  of  utilizing  the  full  spectrum  of  new 
tools  and  techniques  available,  was  needed. 
The    RAND    Corporation    was    established.' 
Thus,  a  series  of  events  combined  to  set  the 
stage   for   the    extensive    Incorporation    and 
expansion    of   management   analysis   In    the 
Federal  government,  which  was  to  come  to 
fruition    with    the    event    of    the    Kennedy 
administration. 


THE     IMPACT     or     MANAGEMENT     SCIENCES     ON 
FEDERAL     MANAGEMENT     ANALYSIS 

More  than  forty  years  have  passed  since 
L  P  Alford  edited  Management's  Handbook, 
but  the  prioritv  objective  of  "securing  and 
maintaining  orderly,  effective  operation"  "  la 
BtUl  as  true  in  government  as  in  Industry. 
When  Secretarv  of  Defense  Robert  McNa- 
mara  assumed  office,  he  Immediately  took 
steps  to  create  the  capability  to  perform  sys- 
tematic quantitative  analyses  of  many  as- 
pects of  departmental  operations.  It  was  not 
long  before  one  wag  opined  that  "DOD  man- 


«Jbid.,  p.  3.  . 

•Hempel.  Edward  H.  Top-management 
planning.  New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1945. 
p.  11. 


-  Trefethen.  Florence  N.  A  history  of  op- 
erations research.  In  Operations  research  for 
management,  v,  1.  Joseph  F.  McCloskey  and 
Florence  N.  Trefethen.  ed.  Baltimore,  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1954.  p.  5-10. 

» Murphy,  Brian.  The  computer  In  society. 
London.  Anthonv  Blond.  1966.  p.  9. 

»  Smith.  Bruce  L.  R.  The  RAND  Corpora- 
tion.  Cambridge.   Harvard  University   Press. 

1966.  332  p.  ,     TT     ^ 
"Alford.  L.  P..  ed.  Managements  Hand- 
book.  New   York.  The    Ronald   Press,    1924. 
p.  111. 
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agement  analysis  will  never  be  changed  with- 
out a  hitch,"  but  whatever  the  reaction  of 
the  Pentagon.  It  was  Charles  J.  Hitch,  once 
of  RA>fD  and  newly  Comptroller,  who  in- 
jected revolutionary  thinking  Into  the  DOD 
mainstream.  Hitch  did  not  choose  to  distin- 
guish between  such  terms  as  "operations  re- 
search" and  "systems  analysis:"  his  defini- 
tion of  the  latter  is  commended: 

"Systems  analysis  at  the  national  level  .  .  . 
Involves  a  continuous  cycle  or  deiiniiig  niiii- 
tary  objectives,  designing  alternative  systems 
to  achieve  those  objectives,  evaluating  these 
alternatives  in  terms  of  their  effectiveness 
and  cost,  questioning  the  objectives  and  the 
other  assumptions  underlying  the  analysis, 
opening  new  alternatives,  and  establishing 
new  military  objectives."  '• 

With  painstaking  thoroughness,  the  team 
of  men  responsible  to  McNamara  set  about 
to  revamp  the  way  in  which  the  Department 
of  Defense  functioned.  A  new  concept  called 
the  "Planning-Programmlng-Budgeting  Sys- 
tem iPPBS)"  emerged,  and  was  deemed  so 
effective  that  President  Johnson  directed  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  implement  the  sys- 
tem in  all  E.xecutlve  agencies  and  establish- 
ments.-' Reinforcement  of  the  importance 
attached  to  PPBS  was  forthcoming  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  Supplement  to  Bul- 
letin No.  66-3.  which  had  described  the  pro- 
cedural steps  for  implementing  the  planning, 
programming,  budgeting  system.  The  supple- 
ment sets  forth  Instructions  for  submitting 
two  forms  essential  to  the  PPB  system:  the 
Program  and  Financial  Plan,  and  the  Pro- 
gram Memorandum.  Tlie  former  features  a 
listing  of  program  outputs  (i.e.,  equipment 
or  services),  and  program  inputs,  stated  In 
terms  of  cost  and  related  financial  data.  The 
latte-  furnishes  detailed  narrative  and  sta- 
tistical backup  data  for  each  program  cate- 
gory called  forth  In  the  Program  and  Finan- 
cial Plan,  and  is  initiated  annually. 

The  reaction  to  PPBS  within  the  Executive 
Branch  has  been  mixed.  Many  persons  say 
that  "there  Is  nothing  new"  in  the  concept, 
while  others  caution  that  economizing  must 
not  outweigh  other  (e.g.,  political)  consider- 
ations.'^ David  Novick.  in  the  book  Program 
Budgeting.  Program  Analysis  and  the  Federal 
Budget,  underscores  the  need  for  program 
budgeting  in  the  light  of  the  many  consider- 
ations concomitant  with  resource  alloca- 
tion." 

In  the  period  since  1960,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment has  been  engrossed  in  adjusting  to 
the  Impact  of  management  sciences  in  Its 
day-to-day  operations  and  planning  for  the 
future— both  immediate  and  long-range — 
and  it  has  gone  through  the  throes  of  Inte- 
grating large  numbers  of  automatic  data 
processing  devices  by  Its  member  agencies. 
The  June  30.  1967  computer  Inventory 
slightly  exceeds  3.000;  procurement  and  op- 
erating expenses  related  to  the  Federal  equip- 
ment array  during  fiscal  year  1967  totalled 
about  1.2  billion  dollars.''  Since  virtually  all 
of  the  ADP  devices  reside  within  the  Execu- 


"  Hitch,  Charles  J.  Plans,  programs,  and 
budgets  in  the  Department  of  Defense.  In 
Operations  research,  January-February  1963, 
1963.  p.  8. 

»=  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Plannlng-programmlng-budg- 
eting.  Bulletin  No.  66-3  to  the  heads  of  ex- 
ecutive depirtments  and  establishments. 
Washington,  October  12,  1965.  13  p. 

"  Wildavsky,  Aaron.  The  political  economy 
Of  efiSciency:  cost  benefit  analysis,  systems 
analysis  and  program  budgeting.  In  Public 
administration  review,  v.  26,  n.  4,  December 
1966.  p.  292-310. 

"  Novick,  David,  ed.  Program  budgeting, 
program  analysis  and  the  Federal  budget. 
Cambridge.  Harvard  University  Press,  1965. 
Preface. 

"Executive  Office  of  the  President.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Statement  of  Phillip  S.Hughes, 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
before    the    Subcommittee    on    Government 


tlve  Branch,  there  has  been  opportunity  for 
agencies  and  departments  to  use  these  in- 
creasingly flexible  devices  in  a  wide  range  of 
applications. 

For  many  of  the  Executive  establishments, 
the  incorporation  of  the  systems  approach 
and  its  ADP  handmaiden  has  been  traumatic. 
Where  programs  lend  themselves  to  easy 
quantification,  as  In  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  the  requirement  to  structure  planning 
within  PPBS  guidelines  may  not  be  too  oner- 
ous. In  other  Jurisdictions,  where  subjective 
Judgment  is  held  preeminent,  the  path  to  an 
acceptable  PPBS-type  plan  has  been  more 
tortuous.  In  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Utilization  of 
Scientific  Manpower  (Senator  Gaylord  Nel- 
son of  Wisconsin,  chairman),  Joseph  A.  Ker- 
shaw of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity testified  that:  ".  .  .  we  have  put  our 
emphasis,  in  the  planning  process,  on  (a) 
a  classification  of  effort  or  resources  that 
looks  to  end  products  (sometimes  called  'out- 
put' categories);  (b)  on  goal-oriented  func- 
tional services  which  cut  across  organiza- 
tional lines;  and  (c)  on  efforts  which  are 
directed  toward  eliminating  the  causes  of 
the  poverty  problem  rather  than  Its  symp- 
toms." '" 

Value  Judgments  on  many  of  the  programs, 
whether  expressed  in  accordance  with  PPBS 
directives  or  otherwise,  often  are  difficult  to 
make.  Mr.  Kershaw  casts  some  liglit  on  this 
dilemma  when  he  says:  "We  have  had  the 
interesting  Job  of  doing  cost-benefit  anal- 
yses of  alternative  program  proposals  when 
we  know  a  good  deal  about  cost  but  very 
little  about  the  benefits  of  the  services  which 
our  programs  will  provide."  " 

In  his  comments  before  the  same  subcom- 
mittee, William  Ross.  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Policy  Analysis  and  Program  Evalua- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  chose  to  select  the 
example  of  trash  collection  as  one  to  which 
analysis  had  relevance.  Admitting  that  this  is 
a  simple  application  of  systems  analysis.  Mr. 
Ross  pointed  out  that  "3.000  counties.  18,000 
cities,  and  50  States  will  be  well  served  by 
having  analysis  done  In  a  careful,  well  docu- 
mented way."  '* 

The  approach  described  by  William 
Gorham,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Program 
Coordination  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  concentrated 
on  providing  the  Secretary  with  the  analyses 
and  evaluations  needed  for  program  deci- 
sions. This  was  done  by  creating  five  program 
analysis  groups,  concerned  with: 

( 1 )  Programs  which  Increase  future  earn- 
ing power. 

(2)  College    student    aid    programs. 

(3)  Income  and  benefit  programs. 

(4)  Selected   disease    control    programs. 

(5)  Child  health   care   programs.'" 

An  Interdisciplinary  te.im  is  formed  from 
Internal  and  external  resources,  and  will  be 
charged  with  considering  not  only  HEW 
projected  programs  but  those  of  other  agen- 
cies with  similar  Interests.  The  steps  taken 
by  the  program  analysis  groups.  ".  .  .   ItheyJ 


Activities,  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, on  data  processing  management  in  gov- 
ernment. Washington,  July  18.  1967.  p.  8. 

"  U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Utilization  of  Scientific  man- 
power, 1965-66.  Series  of  hearings  before  the 
Special  Subcommittee  (89th  Cong.,  1st.  se?s., 
May  18.  1966).  p.  195.  [Remarks  by  Joseph 
A.  Kershaw].  Hereafter  referred  to  as  Sci- 
entific manpower  utilization,  1965-66. 

'■  Ibid.,  p.  197  (Remarks  by  Joseph  A.  Ker- 
shaw]. 

i^'  Scientific  manpower  utilization,  1965- 
66,  op.  cit.,  p.  202  (Remarks  by  William 
Ross  ] . 

"  Scientific  manpower  utilization,  1965- 
66,  op.  at.,  p.  187.  (Remarks  by  William  Gor- 
ham). 


will  specify  the  objectives  of  each  program 
and  ways  of  measuring  them:  they  will  pr^, 
pare  a  description  of  alternative  programs 
which  would  lead  toward  the  objectives,  an 
analysis  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  each 
alternative,  and  a  discussion  of  the  basic 
assumptions  upon  which  the  conclusions  de- 
pend and  the  uncertainties  which  will  affect 
the  estimates."  -"' 

Not  only  are  the  Executive  Br.mch  ele- 
ments becoming  aware  of  the  systems  ap- 
proach in  management,  but  those  at  the 
other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue — the  Fed- 
eral Congress — also  have  grasped  the  poten- 
tial of  management  sciences  for  their  own 
purposes.  Action  is  under\v.iy,  in  co.-nmlttees 
and  by  individual  memlsers,  to  determine 
possible  applications  of  systems  technology- 
operations  analysis  a.nd  research,  econo- 
metrics, simulation  and  modeling,  and  the 
many  uses  of  automatic-  d:it:i.  processing — :a 
the  multiple  areas  where  a  Congressman 
must  be  effective: 

( 1 )  As  a  legislator,  responsible  for  scru- 
tinizing, debating,  and  making  decisions  re- 
garding issues  of  national  and  international 
scope; 

(2)  As  a  representative  of  his  district  [or 
state),  with  prime  concern  for  Its  v/elfare, 
growth,  and  relationship  to  other  govern- 
mental elements,  and  the  legislative  respon- 
sibilities involved;  and 

(3)  As  an  ombudsman  of  sorts,  looked  to 
by  each  Individual  constituent  as  a  point  of 
reference  for  assistance  in  any  one  of  a  thou- 
s.ind  forms.-' 

The  legislator  of  today  must  cope  with 
dozens  of  issues,  and  many  of  tlie  pressing 
problems  such  as  air  and  water  pollution, 
solid  waste  disposal,  transportation  network 
planning,  and  urban  renewal  and  expansion 
are  taxing  the  resources  of  the  Nation's 
brainpower.  Among  the  Congressmen  who 
believe  that  the  management  sciences  can 
prove  useful  in  coping  with  the  plethora  of 
public  problems  is  Representative  F.  Brad- 
ford Morse  of  Massachusetts.  He  has  stated 
that  ".  .  .  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  an  en- 
tirely new  approach  to  the  solution  of  these 
public  problems.  It  will  involve  an  altered 
relationship  between  business  and  govern- 
ment ...  To  accomplish  this  revolution, 
there  is  an  increasing  Interest  in  .  .  .  sys- 
tems management."  ^  The  proposal  result- 
ing from  this  introspection  recommends 
the  creation  of  a  National  Commission  on 
Public  Management.  Bills  introduced  dur- 
ing the  90th  Congress  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives (H.R.  21  and  others)  and  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  a  number  of  co-sponsors  (S.  467) 
embody  the  concept  of  using  the  systems 
approach  to  arrive  at  utilitarian  solutions 
to   the  exemplary   national   problems. 

Another  Instance  in  which  the  role  of  sys- 
tems analysis  has  been  suggested  by  a  Con- 
gressman is  found  in  the  documentation  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Re- 
search, and  Development  of  which  Repre- 
sentative Emillo  Q.  Daddario  Is  chairman. 
The  problem  of  environmental  pollution, 
already  in  the  crisis  stage  in  some  areas,  is 
addressed  in  these  terms: 

"To  place  pollution  abatement  on  a  com- 
parable basis  with  other  national  technol- 
ogy programs,  systems  analysis  and  man- 
agement capability  should  be  established 
within  the  Federal  Government.  This  ap- 
proach should  be  used  along  with  the  "plan- 
ning,  programing,   budgeting'   technique  to 
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^  Ibid.,  p.  188  (Remarks  by  William  Gor- 
ham] . 

"  Chartrand,  Robert  L.  The  systems  ap- 
proach :  a  tool  for  the  Congress.  In  Extension 
of  remarks  of  Honorable  Hugh  Scott,  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  113,  part  6,  page 
7168. 

"Morse,  P.  Bradford.  Private  responsibil- 
ity for  public  management.  In  Harvard  busi- 
ness review,  v.  45.  n.  2,  March/April  1967. 
p.  7. 


„«anlze  both  near  and  long  term  Federal 
?Sarch  and  operational  efforts  in  pollution 

^^q^Tt^o^r^Gaylord  Nelson,  In  his  Scientific 
MWipower  UtlUzation  Act  of  1967,  draws  at- 
^on  in  his  proposed  legislation  (b.  430) 
M  the  need  "to  mobUlze  and  utUlze  the  scl- 
Jntlflc  and  engineering  manpower  of  the 
nation  to  employ  systems  analysis  and  sys- 
tems  engineering  to  help  to  fully  employ  the 
nations  manpower  resources  to  solve  na- 
tional problems."  =* 

STATE     AND     LOCAL     GOVERNMENTS     GRASP     THE 
SYSTEMS     CONCEPT 

In  connecUon  with  the  research  performed 
by  the  staff  of  the  Nelson  subcommittee  and 


BUS  Congress.  House.  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics.  Subcommittee  on 
Science,  Research,  and  Development.  En- 
vironmental pollution— a  challenge  to  science 
and  technology.  (89th  Cong.,  2d  sess..  House 
report,  committee  print.)  Washington.  U.S. 
Oovt.  Print.  Off..  1966.  p.  7. 

« Nelson.  Gaylord.  A  space  age  trajectory 
to  the  great  society.  Remarks  In  the  Senate. 
Congressional  Record,  vol.  111.  pt.  20,  p. 
2742. 


the  Science  Policy  Research  Division  of  the 
Legislation  Reference  Service  (Ubrary  of 
Congress),  a  questionnaires^  was  prepared 
and  sent  to  the  governors  of  the  50  states, 
the  mayors  of  the  22  largest  cities,  and  the 
heads  of  live  regional  planning  commissions. 
In  commenting  to  the  addressees  about  the 
objective  of  using  a  questionnaire  on  systems 
capabiUty  and  activity.  Senator  Nelson  wrote: 
"We  are  interested  in  finding  out  to  what 
ext-ent  such  analyses  now  are  being  carried 
out  at  the  state  and  local  level,  who  is  doing 
them,  how  effective  they  are  in  helping  with 
real  problems  and  what  experience  at  the 
local  and  state  level  suggests  as  the  best  way 
to  proceed  from  here."  •'• 

»US  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  WeUare.  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Utilization  of  Scientific  Manpower, 
1967  Hearings  before  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee <90th  Cong.,  1st  sess).  p.  362-368. 
(Brezlna,  Dennis  and  Louise  Becker.  High- 
lights of  the  systems  analysis  questionnaire.) 
Hereafter  referred  to  as  Scientific  manpower 
utilization,  1967. 

-■'  Scientific  manpower  utilization,  1967.  op. 
cit..  p.  362.  [Remarks  of  Senator  Gaylord 
Nelson]. 


The   questionnaire  asked   for  these   cate- 

gcriesof  data: 

(1)  The  planning   and  program   areas   in 
which  the  svstems  approach  was  being  used. 

(2)  The   type   of   performer;    in-house   or 
out-of-ho\ise  group. 

(3)  Source  of  support:  Federal  or  other. 

(4)  Function  and  position  in  governmental 
structure. 

(5)  Degree    of    benefit:    measurable,    too 
early  to  assess,  etc. 

(6)  Total  cost. 

(7)  Possible  approaches  for   new  Federal 
legislation.*^ 

Of  the  governmental  and  commission 
groups  approached.  81%  responded,  and 
there  was  a  discernible  enthusiasm  toward 
the  utilization  of  the  management  sciences, 
related  svstems  techniques,  and  automatic 
data  processing .  Many  who  responded  Indi- 
cated firm  and  often  ambitious  plans  for  sys- 
tem expansion  and  or  sophistication.  The 
range  of  responses  by  function  is  graphically 
depicted   in   the  following  chart:  * 


^  /bid-  _  4.,x 

=»  Ibid.,  p.  365-366  (chart  in  two  parts) , 


CHART  NO.  I.-INDICATIONS  OF  SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS  CAPABILITY  BY  FUNCTION 
IX-lr-house  capability;  Y-out-of-house  and  in-house  capability;  Z-out-ot-house  capability] 


(10)    (11)    (12)    (13)    (14)   (15)    06) 


(20) 


(21) 


(22) 


(23) 


(24) 


(25) 


STATES 

Alaska. 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Missouri- 

New  York 

Nortti  Carolina 

Nortti  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota 

Texas 

Utah 

I^fashlngton 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


CITIES 

Atlanta.  Ga. 

Baltimore,  Md 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Chicago.  Ill 

Cincinnati,  Ohio --• 

Cleveland,  Otiio - ■ 

Denver,  Colo - -- 

Detroit,  Mich ■ 

Green  Bay,  *l\s 

Houston.  Tex 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Los  Angeles.  Calif — 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  N.Y 

Philadelprii.i.  Pa 

Phoenix,  Aiiz 

Pittsbuiph,  Pa 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Sealiie,  Wash 

REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Mississippi  Research  and  Develop' 

ment. 
Port  Authority  of  New  York 


'  Information  systems. 
1  Welfare  only. 

>  Highway.  ,        .,.,..  J 

>  In-house  capability  being  established. 


'Veterans  only. 
•  Building  code  enforcement.  .,...,  j.j 

I  Green  Bay  Industrial  Authority  activity  included. 
'  Healtti  only. 
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Unfortunately,  some  states  where  active 
programs  are  known  to  exist  did  not 
respond  (e.g..  California).  Of  the  active 
respondents  indicating  use  of  the  systema 
approach,  77%  Indicated  actively  in  manage- 
ment and  related  activities;  60%,  services 
and  transportation;  57%,  social  and  eco- 
nomic development;  51 '^c,  utilization  of  re- 
sources (e.g.,  parks  and  recreation);  and 
40%,  legal  and  regulatory.* 

An  analysis  of  the  level  of  activity  (i.e.. 
number  of  program  areas  indicated),  show 
that  nine  states  and  five  cities  have  20-25 
programs;  seven  states  and  three  cities  are 
in  the  15-19  program  category;  four  states 
and  seven  cities  have  10-14  programs;  and 
Ave  states  and  four  cities  have  1-9  pro- 
grams.* 

Funds  expended  by  states  and  cities  on 
systems  analysis  during  1966,  as  reflected  In 
the  questionnaire  responses  show  an  esti- 
mated $22,468,500  paid  for  both  in-house 
and  out-of-house  systems  analysis  and  de- 
sign. The  state  of  New  York  spent  an  esti- 
mated $4,250,000,  followed  by  Oklahoma 
($1,800,000)  and  Pennsylvania  ($1,125  000 1. 
City  and  regional  groups  reporting  placed 
Baltimore  at  the  top  of  the  list  with  expendi- 
tures of  $2,675,000;  next  was  Philadelphia 
($2,500,000);  and  then  the  Port  Authority 
of  New  York,  and  Los  Angeles,  each  with 
$1,975,000." 

During  the  course  of  the  Nelson  subcom- 
mittee hearings  testimony  was  presented  by 
a  number  of  state  ofBcials.  Useful  informa- 
tion was  provided  by  Vincent  J.  Moore,  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  Office  of  Plarming 
Coordination  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He 
noted  some  historical  antecedents  such  as 
the  establishment  of  the  New  York  State 
Office  for  Regional  Development  by  Governor 
Nelson  Rockefeller  in  April  of  1961.  This  office 
was  charged  with  preparing  a  comprehensive 
development  policy  which  was  produced  in 
in  1964,  entitled  "Change/Challenge/Re- 
sponse." Among  the  15  recommendations 
were  two  which  were  "translated  into  techni- 
cal Jargon"  by  Mr.  Moore  thusly: 

"Systems  analysis  studies  of  the  major  func- 
tional action  systems  for  providing  the  essen- 
tial services  and  facilities  provided  by  the 
State's  population;  and, 

"A  formalized  Integrated  plannlng-pro- 
grammlng-budgetlng  system."  ^ 

Mr.  Moore  strongly  emphasized  that  the 
recommendatlonfi  reflected  the  opinion  of  the 
New  York  State  planners  that  ".  .  .  the  bene- 
flts  of  systems  analysis  approaches  to  func- 
tional planning  would  be  realized  only  if  a 
formal  system  existed  to  create  the  crucial 
linkage  of  the  planning  and  budgeting  func- 
tions." » 

Also  appearing  to  testify  was  Roger 
Schrantz,  Director,  Policy  Planning  and 
Program  Development.  Bureau  of  Manage- 
ment for  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  who  re- 
called that  the  ".  .  .  birth  of  Wisconsin's 
current  day  management  and  policy  deci- 
sionmaking procedures  occurred  In  1959  .  .  . 
a  consolidated  department  of  administration 
was  created  to  improve  the  State's  manage- 
ment process  and  its  policy  decision  con- 
cepts." -'  Mr.  Schrantz  summarized  the  im- 
portant characteristics  of  Wisconsin's  man- 
agement and  policy  decision  efforto,  noting 
that  for  eight  years  development  had  been 
on  a  bi-partisan  basis,  and  that  It  had  been 
a  Joint  executive-legislative  etTort.  In  the 
latter  connection,  legislation  stressed  that 
"  '.  .  .  the  objectives  of  program  budgeting — 
to  assist  policymakers  more  easily  to  weight 


«  Ibid.,  p.  367,  Table  No.  1. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  368,  Table  No.  2. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  368,  Table  No.  3. 

*<  Scientific  manpower  utilization.  1967,  op. 
at.,  p.  233.  (Remarks  of  Vincent  J.  Moore.] 

"  Ibid.,  p.  233-234.  Italics  added. 

"Scientific  manpower  utilization,  1967,  op. 
cit.,  p.  252.    [Remarks  of  Roger  Schrantz.] 


the  alternatives  available — are  in  no  way  re- 
lated to  partisan  Ideologies  or  the  relative 
balance  of  power  between  executive  and 
legislature."  "  ^ 

One  valuable  source  of  support  and  tn- 
splraton  for  non-Federal  governmental 
groups  is  the  series  of  documents  prepared 
by  the  State-Local  Finances  F>roJect  of  the 
George  Washington  University  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Selma  J.  Mushkln.  Seven  re- 
ports collectively  entitled  Planning.  Pro- 
gramming, Budgeting  for  City,  State,  County 
Objectives  address  various  aspects  of  the 
new  budgetary  system:  " 

(1)  The  Introductory  document  discusses 
the  purpose,  history,  characteristics,  and 
components  of  the  system.  (Title:  "What  Is 
PPB?") 

(2)  PPBS  Note  1 — Is  an  Integrated  plan- 
ning, programming,  budgeting  system  useful 
for  our  jusrisdiction? 

(3)  PPBS  Note  2— Administrative  frame- 
work for  establishing  planning-programming- 
budgeting  systems  in  states,  cities,  and  coun- 
ties: some  considerations  and  suggested  i)os- 
sibUities. 

(4)  PPBS  Note  3 — Development  of  Initial 
instructions  to  inaugurate  a  plannlng-pro- 
grammlng-budgetlng  system :  some  prelimi- 
nary considerations  and  model  instruction  to 
be  adapted  for  local  use. 

(5)  PPBS  Note  4 — Staffing  and  training  for 
PPB  system  in  state  and  local  governments. 

( 6 )  PPBS  Note  5 — Developing  an  objective- 
oriented  governmental  program  structure. 

(7)  PPBS  Note  6 — The  role  and  nature  of 
cost  analysis  in  PPB  system. 

It  may  be  seen,  then,  that  throughout  the 
United  States  resp>onslble  individuals  and 
organizations  in  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors are  concentrating  on  the  problems  of  this 
complex  age,  seeking  earnestly  to  find  the 
wherewithal  to  ameliorate  or  completely  solve 
the  spectrum  of  problems  which  beset  us. 
Often,  a  state  or  municipal  government  will 
choose  to  allocate  precious  resources  in  an 
attempt  simply  to  stem  the  onslaught  of  some 
pressing  problem — current  examples  are 
waste  disjxjsal  and  traffic  congestion — while 
other  administrations  may  tend  to  turn  their 
faces  to  the  future,  concentrating  through 
their  long-range  plans  and  budgets  on  ways 
and  means  to  avert  suspected  catastrophes. 

STJMMAHY 

Out  world  has  been  witness  to  a  century 
of  phenomenal  change.  Scientific  and  tech- 
nological Innovation  have  left  a  deep  Imprint 
on  the  way  in  which  man  lives,  works,  plays, 
and  communicates.  It  has  been  said  that 
change  is  inevitable,  hence  the  appropriate- 
ness of  this  item:  " 

"Great  grandfather  drove  a  horse  but  feared 

the  automobile; 
Grandfather     drove     an     automobile     but 

feared  airplanes; 
Father  flew  piston  planes  but  feared  Jets, 
Now  all  of  us  ride  Jets, 

But   many   of   us   are   scared   to   death   of 
horses." 

This  Conference  has  undertaken  to  explore 
the  fundamental  question  of  what  is  the  im- 
pact of  the  management  sciences  on  man- 
agement analysis?  Perhaps  it  is  too  early 
to  obtain  a  complete  answer,  for  the  ex- 
plosion of  activity  In  this  area  is  not  only 
sustained  but  increasing  in  intensity.  Man's 
awareness  of  his  surroundings  and  the  cas- 
cading -pressures  to  alter  his  mode  of  living 


»/bid.,  p.  254. 

*  Mushkln.  Selma  J.  Plahhlng-program- 
mlng,  budgeting  for  city,  state,  county  ob- 
jectives. State-Local  Finances  Project, 
George  Washington  University,  1967.  7  do- 
cuments, various  pagination. 

"  Kanter.  Jerome.  The  computer  and  the 
executive.  Englewood  Cliffs.  New  Jersey. 
Prentlce-Hall.  1967.  p.  100. 


have  prompted  many  thinkers  to  write.  Some 
persons  cherish  and  some  fear  the  breed 
of  "new  Utopians"  .  .  .  the  social  engineers 
of  our  times.  Robert  Boguslaw  cautions  that 
"The  very  real  danger  that  arises  is  tlie 
salient  one  that  contemporary  and  future 
populations  will  be  wagged  Increasingly  by 
their  technological  tails.""  What  is  our 
proper  role  In  the  mechanistic  milieu  of  to- 
day? Have  we  in  government,  the  unlver. 
sities,  the  profit-oriented  institutions,  really 
gotten  down  to  cases  and  sought  to  become 
Involved,  or  have  we  remained  aloo'  and 
acted  the  dilettante? 

The  days  when  management  used  process 
charting,  forms  design  and  other  simple  aids 
are  not  totally  behind  us.  but  we  have  de- 
signed, tested,  and  made  operational  many 
new  and  more  powerful  tools  and  techniques. 
Basic  and  applied  research  continue  to  widen 
our  technological  horizons.  Yet,  while  we  are 
integrating  countless  machine  organisms 
into  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  society,  we 
must  not  ignore  human  values.  Benjamin 
Disraeli  once  offered  the  opinion  that  "We 
put  too  much  faith  in  systems,  and  look  too 
little  to  man."  This  tendency  endangers 
much  which  we  cherish  and  hope  to  entrust 
to  succeeding  generations. 

Our  American  heritage  is  founded  upon 
the  rights  of  the  individual  and  his  creative 
participation  In  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  perpetuation  of  this  ideal  will 
depend  in  large  part  on  man's  intelligent 
control  of  his  environment  and  his  destiny 
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ANTISUBIVIARINE    NAVY    AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mi".  President,  the 
November  21  issue  of  the  Washingt-on 
Post  carries  an  article  by  George  C.  Wil- 
son announcing  Secretary  McNamara's 
approval  of  the  Navy  program  to  build  a 
new  airplane  to  coimter  the  Soviet  sub- 
marine threat. 

This  development  has  been  needed  for 
some  time,  and  it  is  only  through  unceas- 
ing Navy  efforts,  particularly  those  of  re- 
cently retired  Vice  Adm.  Charles  B.  Mar- 
tell,  that  this  program  was  finally  ap- 
proved. The  Soviet  Navy  has  today  nine 
times  as  many  submarines  as  Hitler  had 
at  the  beginning  of  World  War  11.  Their 
submarine  fleet  which  is  estimated  at 
400  includes  300  that  are  considered 
oceangoing,  and  it  is  estimated  that  40 
of  these  are  nuclear  propelled.  The  Nav7 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Adm.  Thomas 
Moorer.  recently  discussed  the  growing 
Soviet  Navy  and  stated : 

By  any  measuring  stick,  they  are  today  the 
second  largest  sea  power  In  the  world.  In 
ten  years  the  Soviet  Union  has  transferred 
itself  from  a  maritime  nonentity  to  a  major 
sea  power. 

The  aircraft  carrier-VSX  aircraft 
combination  is  a  vital  weapon  to  meet 
this  growing  threat  from  the  sea.  but  it 
is  not  enough  to  merely  approve  con- 
tract definition  of  the  new  aircraft.  It 
is  also  crucial  to  ascertain  that  our  fu- 
ture plans  and  programs  include  suflici- 
ent  ASW  carriers,  together  with  adequate 
numbers  of  land-based  patrol  aircraft, 
to  carry  out  ASW  operations  in  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  simul- 
taneously. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Mr.  Wilson's 
article  to  my  colleagues  a?  an  Indication 
of  progress  in  this  important  area,  and 


*  Boguslaw,  Robert.  The  new  Utopians. 
Englewood  Cliffs.  New  Jersev.  Prentlce-Hall. 
1965.  p.  4. 


I  reauest  that  this  article  be  printed  in 

the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNrrED  STATES  To  BUILD  ANTisuB  Navy  Piane 
(By  George  C.  Wilson) 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  has 
launched  a  $3-bill!on  Navy  program  to  build 
.new  airplane  to  counter  the  Soviet  sub- 
marine  threat.   It  was   learned   yesterday 

The  new  plane,  called  the  VSX.  would  fly 
off  Essex-class  carriers.  It  Is  to  be  ready  for 
dutv  m  about  five  years. 

M'-Namara's  approval  represents  a  major 
victory  for  the  Navy  and  a  setback  for  Penta- 
gon systems  analysts  who  argued  that  land- 
based  aircraft  should  get  the  anti-submarine 

warfare  role.  .  ^  ^     ...  _ 

The  VSX  will  carry  all  kinds  of  detection 
eaul'jment,  such  as  sonobuoys  dropped  into 
the  ocean  to  listen  for  submarines,  and  be 
designed  to  fly  on  patrol  for  long  periods. 
The  plane  also  would  carry  weapons  to  de- 
strov  the  submarines,  such  as  torpedoes  that 
would  chase  the  sub  like  a  heat-seeking  air- 
to-air  missile. 

The  decision  gives  Navy  carriers  a  new  lease 
on  Ufe.  Those  too  old  for  the  attack  role  are 
likely  to  become  anti-submarine-warfare 
bases  rather  than  go  to  the  scrap  heap. 

The  carrier-VSX  combination  also  repre- 
sents added  emphasis  on  the  strategy  of 
trying  to  knock  out  nUsslle-carrylng  sub- 
marines before  their  missiles  can  be  launched. 

Vice  Admiral  Charles  B.  Martell.  who  re- 
cently retired  as  the  Navy's  director  of  anti- 
submarine warfare  (ASW).  fought  for  the 
VSX  He  contended  the  carrier-airplane  com- 
bination was  essential  "to  pursue  offensive 
ASW  In  areas  of  the  world  where  land  bases 
are  not  available"  or  may  be  destroyed  In  a 

Marten  said  the  Soviets  are  building  mod- 
ern submarines  "at  an  impressive  rate"  as 
part  of  a  naval  strategy  which  in  a  war  would 
call  for  isolating  the  United  States  from 
Europe  and  Asia.  ^  ^  ». 

The  former  ASW  chief  had  estimated  be- 
fore he  retired  a  few  weeks  ago  that  the  new 
ASW  plane  and  changes  In  the  carriers  to  be 
used  with  it  would  cost  about  $3  billion. 

But  this  money  will  be  spent  gradually. 
McNamara's  decision  puts  the  program  In 
the  contract  deflnltlon  phase— refining  the 
requirements  so  contractors  can  bid  on  them. 

Years  of  study  preceded  this  step.  The 
Navy's  carrier-based  aircraft  now  used  in  the 
anti-submarine-warfare  role  Is  the  Grum- 
man S-2  Tracker. 

The  Navy  is  expected  to  narrow  the  com- 
petition down  to  two  contractors  over  the 
next  several  months.  Contenders  are:  Gen- 
eral Dynamics,  Grumman.  Lockheed  and  LTV 
as  a  team,  McConnell-Douglas  and  North 
American  Aviation. 


a  Tulsa  Oklahoma  draft  board  recently 
reclassified  John  Ratliff.  an  Oklahoma 
Universitv  student.  1-A.  This  action  was 
taken  because  of  Mr.  RadcUff's  member- 
ship in  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety—SDS. 

At  this  point,  I  a^k  u:ianimous  con- 
sent to  iJ^sert  in  the  Record  Professor 
HoUoway's  letter  and  a  copy  of  the  Tulsa 
draft  board's  letter  reclassifying  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  SDS  member, 
John  Ratliff. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  UNmERSITY  of  OKL.^KOMA. 

No'vian,  Okie...  November  IS,  1967. 
Senator  Phillip  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  The  copy  of  a  draft 
notice  enclosed  herein  may  be  of  Interest  to 
vou  As  the  local  faculty  sponsor  of  SDS. 
John  Ratliff  brought  it  to  my  attention. 

To  our  knowledge,  this  Is  the  first  time  a 
draft  board  has  avowedly  based  a  reclassifi- 
cation decision  upon  a  student's  SDS  mem- 
bership. John  told  me  today  (the  15th)  that 
he  received  his  1-A  notice  about  a  week  ago. 
John  tried  to  reach  the  board  to  start  an 
appeal  last  Friday,  the  10th.  The  board  was 
closed  (Veterans'  Day) .  and  he  asked  that  his 
mother  file  notice  of  appeal  this  Monday, 
the  13th  This  letter,  also  of  the  13th.  Is  evi- 
dently written  in  response  to  John's  notice 

of  appeal.  ^.      .,^, 

John  himself  is  a  student  here  on  the  Nor- 
man campus.  He  assures  me  his  grades  this 
term  are  A's  and  Bs  so  far  and  that  he 
should  therefore  be  In  good  standing  as  a 

student,  ^        ,.    .  ^„  ^- 

A  Tulsa  reporter  has  already  called  me  to 
inquire  into  this  action.  He  had  checked  with 
the  local  draft  officials  and  reported  from 
these  inquiries  that  draft  boards  elsewhere 
In  Oklahoma  would  be  reviewing  the  status 
of  anv  SDS  students.  Since  local  SDS  mem- 
bers are  said  to  be  under  surveillance  by  some 
federal  agencv,  local  SDS  membership  lists— 
or  those  believed  to  be  SDS  members— have 
presumably  been  made  available  to  Selective 
service  people.  Perhaps  draft  boards  In  other 
states  are  proceeding  along  similar  Unes 

m  mv  opinion,  draft  classifications  should 
not  be  made  dependent  upon  a  person's  poUt- 
ical  activities,  on-  or  off-campus.  Because 
national  news  reports  indicate  you  may  weU 
be  m  sympathy  with  this  principle,  I  am 
bringing  this  action  to  your  attention. 

Sincerely, 

Harrt  Holloway, 
Professor,  Political  Science. 


DRAFTING  OF  VIETNAM 
PROTESTORS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
explained  my  opposition  to  Oeneral 
Hershey's  October  26  recommendation 
that  Vietnam  war  protestors  who  en- 
gage in  illegal  acts  be  drafted.  In  brief. 
my  opposition  is  based  on  the  premise 
that  ours  is  a  government  of  laws,  not 
men,  and  legally  and  constitutionally 
General  Hershey  cannot  substitute  mili- 
tary service  for  existing  statutory  penal- 
ties which  deal  with  lawbreaking  pro- 
testors. 

Yesterday,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Harry  HoUoway,  a  political  science  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  In 
his  letter  Professor  Holloway  relates  how 


Selective  Service  Systeivi, 

Local  Board  76, 
Tulsa.  Okla.,  November  13, 1967. 
SS  No:  34-76-4a-723 
John  Milton  Ratliff, 
Norman.  Okla. 

De.\r  Sir:  Your  file  Is  being  transmitted  to 
the  State  Director  for  transmittal  to  the  Ap- 
peal board  for  consideration  of  classification. 
Information  has  been  submitted  to  this  of- 
fice which  the  local  board  members  did  not 
feel  was  Justification  for  continued  classifi- 
cation in  class  II-S. 

Section  1622.25  of  the  Selective  Service 
Regulations  says— Registrant  deferred  be- 
cause of  activity  In  study— 

(a)  In  Class  II-S  shall  be  placed  any  regis- 
trant whose  activity  In  study  Is  found  to  be 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
health,  safety,  or  Interest. 

The  local  board  did  not  feel  that  your  ac- 
tivity as  a  member  of  SDS  Is  to  the  best  In- 
terest of  the  U.S.  Government. 
For  local  board  No.  76,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma: 
Robert  Brown, 

Clerk. 


Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  at  the  risk 
of  sounding  melodramatic.  I  think  a  rea- 
sonable question  at  this  point  might  be: 
Can  the  Republic  endure  a  policy  that 
allows  Federal  officials  to  decide  what  po- 
litical organizations  are  in  the  national 
interest  and  permits  them  to  induct  the 
membership  of  any  group  that  does  not 
pass  the  test?  ,.^  ^ 

I  have  no  idea  whether  Mr.  Ratliff  has 
ever  engaged  in  an  illegal  demonstration. 
Even  if  he  had,  I  would  be  opposed  to 
Army  induction  being  used  as  pumsh- 
ment. 

But  here  the  case  is  even  clearer.  The 
Tulsa  board— local  board  76— cites  only 
one  reason  for  the  reclassification:  Mr. 
Ratliff's  membership  in  a  political  orga- 
nization. 

Let  me  make  it  quite  clear,  I  am  not 
much  of  an  SDS  fan.  In  fact,  I  disagree 
with  the  organization's  viewpoint  on  the 
struggle  in  Vietnam  and  abhor  SDS  s 
dissent  tactics  which  violate  Federal  or 
State  laws.  However,  every  student  has 
a  clear-cut  constitutional  right  to  be  a 
member  of  SDS  without  fear  that  such 
membership  will  result  in  loss  of  his  stu- 
dent deferment;  in  fact,  no  one  should 
be  reluctant  to  join  a  political  organiza- 
tion because  he  might  be  thrown  into  the 
Army  for  belonging. 

What  in  effect  the  Tulsa  draft  board  Is 
saying  bv  canceling  a  student  deferment 
of  an  SDS  member,  is  that  mere  member- 
ship in  an  organization  which  the  board 
disapproves  of  is  sufficient  ground  to  deny 
a  defei-ment  to  a  student  otherwise  in 
good  standing. 

Thi-j  week  the  Tulsa  draft  board 
singled  out  members  of  the  "new  left" 
SDS  for  reclassification.  Just  as  easUy 
in  forthcoming  weeks  other  draft  boards 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  operatmg 
under  the  Tulsa  draft  board  rationale, 
could  cancel  deferments  for  members  of 
the  Birch  Society,  the  YAF.  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution.  Delta  Kappa 
Epsilon,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  or  the  campus 
varsity  club. 

Mr  President  at  this  point  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
Senator  Harris,  said  recently  in  a  tele- 
vision interi-iew  that  he  did  not  feel  the 
draft  system  should  be  used  for  punish- 
ment to  reclasify  an  Oklahoma  Uni- 
versity SDS  member  1-A  is  clearly  a 
punitive  use  of  the  draft. 

Mr  President,  ours  is  a  government  of 
laws  not  men  If  our  constitutional  guar- 
antees of  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom 
of  association  ever  are  to  have  any  mean- 
ing, the  Oklahoma  State  Selective  Serv- 
ice Board  must  act  promptly  to  correct 
this  dangerous  precedent  established  In 
Tulsa  The  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights  protect  no  one  if  their  protection 
is  not  assured  to  the  most  humble  and 
the  most  obnoxious  among  us. 


WILLIAM  H.  TUCKER:  A  DISITO- 
GUISHED  RECORD  OF  ACHIEVE- 
MENT 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  fellow  New  Englander  who  is  com- 
pleting  an   exceptionally   distinguished 
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tour  of  duty  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  this  year  draws  to  a  close. 

I  refer  to  the  retiring  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commiisslon.  the 
Honorable  William  H.  Tucker  of  Boston 
who  recently  announced  his  intention 
to  return  to  his  private  law  practice  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  present  term  on 
December  31. 

I  have  known  Bill  Tucker  since  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Conmilssion  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  1960  and  have  worked 
with  him  in  connection  with  my  interest 
in  the  preservation  of  railroad  passenger 
service — a  cause  In  which  I  am  pleased 
to  note  he  has  been  allied.  I  have  espe- 
cially appreciated  the  qualities  of  in- 
telligence, imagination  and  quiet  good 
humor  which  he  has  brought  to  his  work 
on  what  Is  perhaps  the  Nation's  most 
influential  regulatory  agency.  These  are 
qualities  which  I  believe  are  essential 
to  the  humane  and  reasonable  operation 
of  big  government  and  we  are  ah  the 
better,  for  this  reason,  for  having  had 
the  services  of  BlU  Tucker  for  the  past 
6  years. 

The  notable  effectiveness  of  his  pres- 
ence on  the  ICC  will  be  measured  for  a 
long  time  to  come  by  the  Impact  and  the 
sense  of  action  and  Innovation  which  he 
has  brought  to  the  agency.  This  has  been 
summed  up  by  Lewis  W.  Wolfson,  the 
able  correspondent  for  the  Providence 
Journal  in  the  following  words: 

As  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  he  has  tiimed  one  of  the 
stufflest  of  the  hidebound  federal  regulatory 
agencies  Into  a  can-do  outfit  .  .  .  Mr.  Tucker 
has  shattered  the  atmosphere  of  resignation 
to  disaster  which  has  settled  over  most 
American  railroads  and  a  despairing  ICC 
and  took  charge  In  a  situation  where  he  was 
surrounded  and  outnumbered. 

As  Mr.  Wolfson  points  out.  Commis- 
sioner Tucker  has  made  his  mark  more 
as  a  political  activist  than  as  a  legal 
philosopher.  But  as  an  activist,  he  has 
streamlined  the  procedures  of  a  long- 
established  bureaucratic  routine  and  he 
has  gotten  results  where  others  have  been 
content  to  substitute  the  erosive  process 
of  continued  deliberation  for  the  hard 
business  of  problem  solving.  I  salute 
BiU  Tucker  for  making  such  a  record  and 
I  wish  him  well  in  his  future  undertak- 
ings. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  entitled  "The  Passenger's  Friend," 
by  Lewis  W.  Wolfson.  which  appeared  in 
the  Providence  Sunday  Journal,  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   P.^ssengers"   Friend 
(By   Lewis   W.   VV'olfson) 

"Unless  a  dramatic  change  Is  effected,  our 
first  megalopolis  (the  Boston-Wasiilngton 
corridor) — and  others  to  follow  its  lead — 
will  eventually  strangle  its  necessary  mobil- 
ity in  unending  ribbons  of  concrete  and 
dangerously  overcrowded  airline  traffic." 
— William  H.  Tucker. 

Washington. — William  H.  Tucker  likes  to 
live  dangerously.  He  jumps  out  of  airplanes, 
badgers  highly-paid  executives  of  multl-mll- 
llon  dollar  corporations  and  tours  the  coun- 
try making  speeches  about  how  the  most 
promising  future  method  of  transportation 
la  railroad  trains. 

As  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  he  has  turned  one  of  the  stuffl- 


est of  the  hidebound  federal  regulatory 
agencies  into  a  c^n-do  outfit. 

He  has  moved  with  unprecedented  speed 
to  try  to  wrap  up  the  largest  corporate 
merger  In  history  between  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York  Central  Railroads,  and 
is  working  to  bring  the  New  Haven  Railroad 
back  to  life  after  a  near-terminal  illness. 

Natlve-Bostonlan  Tucker,  shrugging  off 
charges  about  his  sectional  Interest,  unblush- 
ing! y  has  advocated  the  Importance  of  sav- 
ing the  New  Haven  as  a  symbol  of  the  re- 
birth of  rail  passenger  service  to  relieve  air 
and  highway  congestion. 

MORE     THAN     FREIGHT 

All  the  rail  executives  Involved,  Governor 
Chafee,  Senator  John  O.  Pastore  and  wor- 
ried public  officials  In  all  the  New  Haven 
states  say  that  Inter-clty  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice Is  nice  to  have,  but  the  paramount  con- 
sideration is  to  save  the  New  Haven  freight 
service. 

Chairman  Tucker  says,  "I  never  thought 
the  New  Haven  was  more  Important  to  the 
public  as  a  freight  carrier.  I  don't  agree  with 
that  assertion. 

"I  held  major  hearings  on  the  New  Haven. 
I  have  been  in  every  state  involved,  and 
heard  every  governor.  I  have  heard  moun- 
tains of  evidence  on  the  New  Haven's  finan- 
cial structure.  I  have  been  In  at  least  15  of 
the  communities  closely  Involved. 

"No  one  has  ever  demonstrated  that  the 
freight  service  is  more  important  to  the  pub- 
lic than  the  passenger  service." 

He  predicts  that  "within  a  few  short  years," 
passenger  trains  will  be  making  the  New 
Haven  run  between  Boston  and  New  York  In 
two  hours  and  doing  the  same  between  New 
York  and  Washington. 

As  commission  chairman  Mr.  Tucker  has 
shattered  the  atmosphere  of  resignation  to 
disaster  which  has  settled  over  most  Amer- 
ican railroads  and  a  despairing  ICC  and  took 
charge  In  a  situation  where  he  was  sur- 
rounded and  outnumbered. 

In  the  past,  both  the  regulators  and  regu- 
lated have  hung  back  from  making  any 
showdown  decision  on  basic  policy  to  deal 
with  the  future  of  American  railroads. 

The  clubby  world  of  conservative  rail  exe- 
cutives preserving  the  assets  of  aging  rail- 
roads conducted  a  cautious  minuet  with  the 
procedure-encrusted  world  of  conservative 
ICC  bureaucrats  over  proposals  for  mergers 
and  passenger  train  discontinuances. 

They  comforted  each  other  with  incanta- 
tions about  observing  "national  transporta- 
tion policy"  and  serving  the  "public  interest." 
But  to  the  lay  observer  It  was  difficult  to  con- 
nect this  with  the  growing  layoffs  of  pas- 
senger trains  and  the  continuing  decline  In 
the  quality  of  service. 

PUBLIC  INTEREST 

Mr.  Tucker  has  tried  to  give  some  mean- 
ing to  the  same  words: 

"The  public  wants  to  know  why  Its  swelling 
Investment  in  highway  construction  Is 
creating  not  Just  more  roads,  but  apparently 
more  highway  problems;  why  a  nationwide 
rail  system,  once  the  best  In  the  world.  Is 
unable  often  to  prortde  even  the  crudest  kind 
of  Interurban  passenger  service: 

"Why  freight  that  moves  over  highways, 
rail  lines,  and  air  lanes  at  impressive  speied 
seems  to  practically  stop  moving  when  it 
reaches  our  urban  areas — and  in  slowing  to 
a  crawl,  adds  to  the  already  severe  trans- 
port congestion  of  our  core  cities." 

He  has  urged  federal,  state,  and  local 
planning  leading  to  "a  practical  mixture 
of  uses  for  our  existing  highways,  railways 
and  airways"  for  the  "Immediate  future  of  5 
or  10  years  from  now." 

He  has  called  for  development  of  a  na- 
tional rail  passenger  system  Integrated  with 
roads  and  airways,  and  has  recommended  a 
sweeping  series  of  hearings  on  all  passenger 
trains  in  the  country. 

He  says  that  within  six  months  the  federal 


government  could  decide  which  passenger 
trains  are  needed  and  set  up  stiff  standards 
for  their  operation.  Tougher  standards  for 
discontinuances  would  follow  but  the  serv- 
ice would  still  be  in  private  hands. 

The  ICC  chairman  insists  that,  even  if 
they  don't  believe  It.  railroads  have  passed 
their  worst  crisis  and  now  have  a  new  op- 
portunity. 

He  grants  that  the  civilized  gentility  of 
longhaul  passenger  trains  inching  between 
distant  cities  may  be  dead. 

But  he  has  seen  enough  of  the  congestion 
around  alrpxDrts — he  is  a  pilot  himself— ana 
on  the  highways  to  develop  the  conviction 
that  the  next  resort  is  high  speed  rail  shuttle 
service  for  distances  up  to  200  (or  even  300) 
miles  in  the  burgeoning  Inter-urban  areas. 

Chairman  Tucker  Is  the  lone  prominent 
advocate  of  this  In  the  executive  branch  out- 
side of  the  high  speed  program  Itself.  He  runs 
against  a  tide  that  has  seen  the  White  House 
and  the  Department  of  Transportation  es- 
sentially acquiesce  in  the  squeezing  down  of 
the  modest  program. 

This  has  happened  partly  because  of  the 
war  and  the  budget-cutting  rampage  of  Con- 
gress; partly  because  of  heavy  pressure  on 
transportation  officials  from  the  well, 
financed  highway  and  air  lobbies  joined  by 
friends  In  Congress  and  the  bureaucracy  in 
the  virtual  absence  of  a  rail  passenger  lobby; 
and  partly  because  other  top-level  transpwr- 
tatlon  officials  do  not  yet  conceive  of  the 
high  speed  program  as  much  more  than  a 
stopgap  means  to  get  some  new  equipment 
and  better  service  into  the  horrendous  pas- 
senger travel  situation  In  the  Boston-Wash- 
ington corridor. 

TCCKra'S    THEME 

In  the  last  year  or  so,  Mr.  Tucker  has 
given  speeches  and  press  conferences  around 
the  country,  hammering  away  at  his  favorite 
theme: 

"I  haven't  seen  any  signs  of  real  break- 
through In  air  transportation  for  .  .  .  travel 
(between  congested  areas  200-300  miles 
apart  K  But  there  are  signs  of  a  new  kind  of 
( rail  I  passenger  service — a  new  kind  of  travel 
that  won't  be  anything  like  we  know  on  the 
New  Haven  from  the  past  20  years."  (June  19, 
19671 

"I  am  convinced  what  we  will  need,  by 
the  1970s  at  least,  a  strong  network  of  high- 
speed, medium-range  passenger  trains — o{ 
the  Tokaldo  line  genre.  ...  I  would  like 
soon  to  see  my  assumptions  In  this  regard 
tested "  (Oct.  20,  1966) 

"The  railroads  survived  that  critical  period 
of  a  few  short  years  ago  wnth  relatively  little 
permanent  damage  ...  as  an  industry,  the 
railroads  seem  well  on  the  way  to  achieving 
new  levels  of  health  and  productlrtty." 
(Jan.  20,  1967) 

"Personally,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the 
technological  slippage  and  the  operational 
problems  now  confronting  rail  passenger 
service  can  be  cured.  .  .  .  But  I  am  co:i- 
cerned  that  a  related  problem  may  not  get 
the  attention  It  deserves  .  .  .  the  'unedu- 
catlng  process  essential  to  offset  a  deeply 
Ingrained  public  conception  of  rail  passen- 
ger service  as  a  third-rate  operation  begrudg- 
Ingly  performed."   (June.   1966) 

When  It  is  observed  that  he  sounds  at 
times  like  an  implausible  cheerleader  for  an 
Indifferent  railroad  Industry,  Mr.  Tucker  re- 
torts : 

"I  actually  believe  this.  I  believe  In  a  mas- 
sive rail  program  for  areas  like  Chlcago-St. 
Louis.  Washington-Boston.  Mlaml-Jackson- 
vllle  and  along  the  west  coast.  We  cannot 
depend  on  shorthaul  air  travel  or  air  buses. 
TTiere's  no  reason  why  we  can't  develop  high 
speed  shuttle  service." 

IN    WHOSE    INTEREST? 

A  less  forceful  man  might  simply  be  tabbed 
as  the  Don  Quixote  of  transportation  and 
hvunored  until  his  term  as  chairman  and 
six-year  term  as  commission  member  runs 
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,,  at  the  end  of  this  year   (he  refuses  to 

.Anient  on  reappointment) . 
^'^  New   England   background    moreover, 

^ses  him  additionally  to  charges  of  being 
Tthan  a  high-minded  crusader  for  the 
'tneral-'publll  Interest"    which    Is    talked 

hniit  so  often  in  ICC  cases. 
'tu^l   when  President   Johnson    talked 
,.  the  New  England  governors   at  Windsor 

°  £  conn.,  he  told  them-wlth  Chairman 
Sr  present-that  they  never  were  more 

Srked  out  quickly  than  when  they  have  a 
chairman  from  New  England. 

n  was  high  praise  from  the  President  but 
.  less-than-perfect  compliment. 
'  i^e  Boston-born  chairman  Is  a  product 
„f  the  Boston  public  schools  and  Boston 
nniverslty  liberal  arts  and  law  schools  and 
nractlced  labor  and  transportation  law  In 
C  England.  But  he  chaJes  at  the  notion 
Siat  he  might  have  some  sinister  special 
interest  in  the  New  Haven. 

He  says  It  Is  traditional  for  a  commls- 
.loner  "to  lend  more  effort"  to  a  sectional 
oroblem  he  understands  better.  "They  look 
for  a  little  more  work  from  the  fellow  whose 
reelon  Is  Involved,"  he  says. 

No  doubt  there  Is  also  an  element  of  spe- 
cif interest  and  sentiment  Involved  In  Mr. 
Tucker's  stand. 

An  ICC  chairman  hardly  Is  to  be  expected 
to  promote  air  transport,  for  example  since 
the  commission  primarily  oversees  rail  oper- 
ation and  rates  and,  secondarily,  truck  and 
bus  firms.  , 

But  no  chairman  In  recent  years  has  been 
so  outspoken  about  national  transportation 
policy  and  so  challenging  to  the  railroads 

^'^IThalraian  usually  Is  occupied  during  hl^ 
vear  In  office  with  one  major  problem,  and 
Mr  Tucker  has  spent  about  40  per  cent  of 
his  time  on  handling  of  rail  mergers. 

The  outburst  of  visionary  statements  and 
hleh-pressure  demands  to  speed  up  case  pro- 
cedures coming  from  the  staid  old  ICC  seems 
to  have  thrown  many  rail  executives  aiid 
iaw\-ers  too  much  off  balance  to  counter  Mr. 
Tucker's  charges  about  their  excessive  self- 
He  frequently  puts  corporation  witnesses 
in  raU  proceedings  on  the  defensive  since  he 
is  far  less  ready  than  other  commissioners 
to  accept  their  warnings  about  Imminent  fi- 
nancial disaster. 

The  chairman  concedes  that  railroads  still 
are  losing  money  and  there  was  a  "downward 
trend"  last  vear  after  steady  growth  from 
1962  through  1965.  But  he  prefers  to  go  back 
to  a  decade  ago  for  comparison. 

The  railroads  continue  to  sing  the  blues 
and  to  petition  for  mergers  and  discontinu- 
ances. 

But  some  executives  In  the  Indusry  have 
responded  to  Mr.  Tucker's  promptings  and 
he  is  in  a  position  to  make  them  listen,  since 
every  railroad's  basic  right  to  operate  and 
to  alter  Its  service,  Is  In  the  hands  of  the 

ICC 

One  federal  transportation  official  made 
this  point  In  discussing  the  commissions 
impact  on  the  New  Haven  case: 

•■If  the  judge  tomorrow  pulled  the  pin  on 
that  railroad  and  everything  else  unravelled, 
aU  you  would  have  would  be  a  cessation  of 
movement  of  the  trains.  The  real  property 
would  sit  there  and  no  one  could  sell  It  until 
the  ICC  authorized  It.  BUI  Tucker  and  his 
crowd  hold  the  trump  card." 

In  addition,  there  are  signs  that  others 
in  government  could  move  toward  Mr.  Tuck- 
cr's  view. 

Chairman  Warren  Magnuson  of  the  Sen- 
ate commerce  committee  wants  the  executive 
branch  to  make  a  full  report  to  him  on  the 
state    of    passenger    service. 

Mounting  complaints  about  crowded  hlgh- 
wavs  and  airways  have  caused  the  same  anx- 
iety to  find  alternate  solutions  among  other 
members  of  Congress  and  Johnson  admin- 
Istratlve  officials. 


On  the  other  hand,  power  of  the  ICC  chair 
man  to  change  things  Is  ^l^^yV'^^^^.^J^l^^ 
fact   that   it   is   the   only   major  regulatory 
commission  with  an  annual  rotation  of  the 
chairmanship.  ..    ,„ 

An  aide  savs  that  if  Mr.  Tucker  is  re- 
appointed to  the  commission  next  year,  there 
would  be  called  "no  significant  diminution 
of  his  infiuence  even  though  he  no  longer 
would  be  chairman  so  long  as  there  was  a 
continuation  of  the  "consensus"  approach 
to  major  rail  cases  built  by  Mr.  Tucker  and 
the  last  two  chairmen.  The  next  chairman 
Paul  J.  Tierney.  Is  thought  to  be  sympathetic 
to  this  approach. 

DISSENTS 

Mr  Tucker  has  been  a  prod  to  both  the  ICC 
and  the  railroads  ever  since  he  came  on  the 
commission  as  a  Kennedy  aPP°l^^^V,^i  1 
In  December,  1962,  he  wTOte  a  biting  40- 
page  landmark  dissent  to  a  30-Pf«?,i^^?°i"^ 
decision  favoring  the  merger  of  the  Ciiesm- 
peake  and  Ohio,  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroads.  ._,-, 

His  main  arguments  were  that  the  ICC 
ruling  could  hurt  other  eastern  railroads,  and 
that  It  cast  the  die  for  two  other  big  pending 
mergers  In  the  east.  He  said  the  three  cases 
should  have  been  considered  as  a  package 

He  accused  fellow  commissioners  of  taking 
a  passive  role  In  the  case  "from  beginning  to 
end  "  He  assailed  them  for  only  weighing  the 
interests  of  those  actively  Involved  in  the 
one  particular  case. 

••This  may  be  the  popular  or  least  contro- 
verslal  course  for  Independent  commissions 
to  steer,  but  the  rewards  of  pasflvlty  and 
judlclalltls  over  the  long  haul,  wUl  be  made 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  Interest,     he 

wrote 

He  predicted  that  the  direction  and  suc- 
cess of  the  commission  "In  this  and  succeed- 
ine  decades"  would  be  determined  by  how 
they  handled  the  realignment  of  the  eastern 
railroads. 

Then  he  turned  on  the  railroads. 
•The  failure  of  the  large  eastern  railroads 
to   present  evidence  against  consolidation, 
he   said    "is  ...  a   natural   consequence   of 
their  owTi  self-interest  which  dlcUtes  a  reci- 
Droclty  of  silence." 

The  other  eastern  roads  failed  to  oppose 
the  merger,  he  said,  so  there  would  be  no 
opposition  when  It  came  time  to  consider 
their  own  merger  proposals.  They  kept  quiet 
so  as  not  to  "melt  the  merger  snowball  in 
which  they  thought  to  roll  up  their  financial 
woes,  he  wrote. 

He  later  dissented  In  the  Norfolk  and 
Western  and  Nlckelplate  merger.  He  con- 
curred in  the  third  eastern  merger  case,  the 
Penn-Central.  which  he  thought  was  inev  - 
table,  but  not  without  a  parting  shot  at  his 

'°?ur?hlr  merger  proposals,  he  said,  "should 
not  be  allowed  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
gigantic  game  of  dominoes  we  have  witnessed 
in  the  East." 


in  the  Perm  Central  merger  for  Indemnifica- 
tion of  three  smaller  eastern  raUroads.  In 
six  months  the  ICC  Issued  an  indemnifica- 
tion plan  and  also  reordered  the  three  roads 
included  In  the  Norfolk  and  Western  merger. 
A  similar  crash  operation  has  been  under- 
taken to  clear  away  proceedings  for  the  New 
Haven  Inclusion  In  the  Penn-Central  merger 
which  ordinarily  would  have  dragged  on  lor 

■  In  an  unprecedented  move,  Mr.  Tucker 
himself,  when  he  was  vice  chairman  of  the 
commission,  acted  as  hearing  examiner  and 
sat  through  3,000  pages  of  testimony  in  the 
New  Haven's  petition,  to  discontinue  273 
trains. 

THE    VISION 

The  commission's  conclusions,  written  by 
Mr.  Tucker,   were  a  summation  of  his  own 

^^••ItTs^not  too  visionary,  we  think  to  antici- 
pate the  development  of  a  rail  Passenger 
service  system  more  comprehensive  and  bet- 
ter utilized  than  any  the  world  has  yet  seen. 

••We  have  everv  hope  that  through  their 
mutual  eflons,  the  railroads  and  the  public 
can  and  will  achieve  for  America  therall 
passenger  system  It  wants  and  deserves^ 

If  he  is  right.  Mr.  Tucker  will  be  hailed 
as  a  prophet.  But  it  will  also  have  to  be  said 
that  he  didn't  mind  giving  his  prophecies 
a  little  push. 


ACTION     NOT     WORDS 

Mr  Tucker  Is,  in  the  words  of  one  fre- 
quent ICC  witness,  "no  great  legal  philoso- 
Dher  but  a  political  activist." 
^  As  an  activist  he  has  tried  to  cut  through 
layers  of  detail  and  self-serving  arguments 
which  often  have  weighted  down  issues  of 
substance  in  major  ICC  cases.  .„„,.„„^,,- 

A  witness  will  be  droning  on  portent  ously 
about  the  New  Haven's  fate  in  the  gloomy 
cavern  of  Hearing  Room  A  when  Mr.  Tucker  b 
flat  Boston  accent  will  suddenly  cut  in  and 
inquire  Irritably.  "Mlstah  Bushbee  does 
Chase-Manhattan  Bank  really  wanna  see  the 
liquidation  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad? 

He  has  reorganized  the  commission  staff 
and  cut  months  off  merger  and  discontinu- 
ance cases  by  streamlining  Procedure  He 
says  that  the  comnalsslon  "realizes  that  ex- 
igencies demand  sacrifices  and  have  really 
been  driving  like  mad  working  around  the 
clock"  to  dispose  of  major  rill  cases 

In  January,  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
that  inadequate  provisions  had  been  made 


HEALTH    .\ND    GENERAL    ENVIRON- 
MENTAL      IMPROVEMENTS      ARE 
KEY  OBJECTIVES  OF  MR  QUALITY 
ACT  OF  1967  SIGNED  INTO  LAW  BY 
PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 
Mr    RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
has  been  an  eventful  day,  one  of  the  sig- 
nificant   highlights    being    the    signing 
of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  196.   bj    the 
President  of  the  United  States  at   the 
-White  House. 

The  ceremony  which  preceded  and  in- 
cluded the  signing  of  the  act  by  our  Chief 
Executive  was  attended  by  more  than  .00 
persons.    There    were    Members    of    the 
Congress,  Cabinet  Secretaries  Jo^  W. 
Gardner  of  Health,  Education,  and  \\  el- 
fare  and  Alan  S.  Boyd  of  Transportation 
pre.sent.     Officials     of     the     executive 
b-anch    as  well  as   appropriate   repre- 
sentatives   from    governments    of    the 
States,  a  large  delegation  f^om  mdusto 
and  another  from  labor,  completed  the 
group  in  the  East  Room.  Following  the 
signing,  and  presentations  of  pens  used 
in  the  ceremony,  the  President  personally 
shook  the  hand  of  each  individual, 
"   It  was  particularly  gratifying  U>  me  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commttee 
on  PubUc  Works  to  have  heard  Piesi 
dent   Johnson  express  appreciation  foi 
the  work  of  those  of  us  in  the  Congress 
who  had  a  part  in  perfecting  and  passing 
his  important  legislation.  The  President 
recognized    in    a    noteworthy    way    the 
talents  and  the  air  and  water  pollution 
control  leadership  of  our  distmgui^hed 
colleague,   Senator   Edmund   S.   Mtjskie, 
of  Maine,  chairman  of  our  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution.  It  was  pleas- 
ing   too,  that  my  colleague  from  West 
Virginia,  Representative  H.^rley  O.  Stag- 
GERs  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  and  Interstate  Commerce,  re- 
ceived recognition  as  the  leader  of  tne 
delegation   from   the   House   of   Repre- 

Mr  President,  the  measure  signed  into 
law  bv  President  Johnson  is,  indeed,  a 
prodigious  stride  forward  i^^he  con- 
tinuing   effort    to    cleanse    the    -u    we 
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breathe  and  Improve  the  environment 
In  which  we  live. 

Air  pollution  knows  no  boundaries: 
hence  air  pollution — although  perhaps  a 
larger  problem  in  metropolitan  areas 
than  outside — is  a  condition  more  and 
more  affecting  the  entire  country.  Only 
local.  State,  and  National  partnership, 
and  the  cooperation  of  all  the  people, 
can  bring  significant  changes  for  the 
better.  In  the  sense  that  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967  seeks  to  develop  this  partner- 
ship and  broad  cooperation  it  is  a  na- 
tional statute.  I  am  pleased  with  the 
progress  it  represents  and  the  further 
progress  it  encourages. 

There  is  considerable  emphasis  on  the 
research  so  necessary  to  find  ways  and 
means  to  make  air  pollution  control 
more  meaningful  and  technologically 
feasible.  And  there  Is  emphasis  on  the 
prevention  of  pollution  as  well  as  new 
powers  delineated  for  the  Government 
in  its  efforts  to  abate  or  curb  pollution. 

We  have  authorized  the  investment  in 
the  period  of  the  next  3  years  of  more 
funds  to  combat  air  pollution  than  has 
been  spent  in  all  180  years  of  our  coun- 
try's history. 

This  is  truly  a  landmark  statute  to 
purify  and  cleanse  the  air — and  thus 
enhance  our  environment  for  improved 
living. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  imanimous 
consent  that  the  remarks  by  President 
Johnson  which  preceded  his  signing  of 
the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  be  printed  In 
the  Record.  I  underscore  and  join  in  his 
admonition: 

Let  us  seize  the  new  powers  of  this  newlaw 
to  end  a  long,  dark  night  of  neglect.  Let  our 
children  say  .  .  .  that  It  was  here  a  nation 
awoXe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
were  ordered  printed,  as  follows: 
Tett  of  the  Remabks  of  the  FaxsiDENT  Upon 

Signing  the  Clean  Air  Act,  Notembeh  21. 

1967 

I  would  like  to  begin  this  morning  by 
reading  you  a  weather  report.  ".  .  .  .  dirty 
water  and  black  snow  pour  from  the  dismal 
air  to  .  .  .  the  putrid  slush  that  waits  for 
them  below." 

It  is  not  a  description  of  Boston,  Chicago 
or  New  York.  It  la  from  Dante's  Inferno,  a 
six-hundred-year-old  vision  of  Damnation. 
But  doesn't  It  sound  familiar?  Isn't  it  a  fore- 
cast that  fits  almost  any  large  American  city 
today? 

Don't  we  risk  our  own  damnation  every  day 
by  destroying  the  air  that  gives  us  life? 

We  do.  We  have  done  it  with  our  science, 
our  industry,  our  progress.  Above  all,  we 
have  done  it  with  our  carelessness — our  con- 
tinued indifference  and  repeated  negligence. 
Contaminated  air  began  as  a  blg-clty 
problem.  But  In  Just  a  few  years,  the  gray 
pall  of  pollution  has  spread  across  the  na- 
tion. Today  its  threat  hangs  almost  every- 
where— and  It  is  spreading  still. 

We  are  pouring  at  least  130  million  tons 
of  poison  Into  the  air  each  year.  This  is  two- 
thirds  of  a  ton  for  every  man.  woman  and 
child  in  America. 

And  tomorrow  looks  even  blacker.  By  1980, 
we  will  have  a  third  more  people  in  our 
cities.  We  will  have  40  percent  more  auto- 
mobiles and  trucks.  And  we  will  be  burning 
half  again  as  much  fuel. 

That  leaves  us  only  one  choice.  Either  we 
stop  poisoning  our  air — or  we  become  a  na- 
tion in  gas  masks,  groping  our  way  through 
dying  cities  and  a  wilderness  of  ghost  towns. 


We  make  our  choice  with  the  BUI  we  sign 
this  morning.  It  is  not  the  first  clean  air 
bill — but  It  is  by  far  the  best. 

Congress  passed  the  Clean  Air  Act  in  1963. 
I  signed  it  to  establish  the  Government's 
obligation  and  authority  to  act  forcefully 
against  air  pollution. 

Two  years  later  we  amended  that  Act. 
Standards  were  set  In  1965  to  control  auto- 
mobile pollution. 

These  were  Important  steps.  But  they  were 
baby  steps.  Today  we  grow  up  to  our  re- 
sponsibilities. This  new  Air  Quality  Act  lets 
us  face  up  to  our  problem  as  never  before. 
In  the  next  three  years,  it  will  authorize 
more  funds  to  combat  air  pollution  than  we 
have  spent  in  all  180  years  of  our  history. 

It  will  give  us  scientific  answers  to  our 
most  bafiaing  problem:  How  to  get  the 
sulphur  out  of  our  fuel — and  how  to  keep  it 
out  of  the  air. 

It  will  give  Secretary  Gardner  new  power 
to  stop  pollution  before  It  chokes  our  chil- 
dren and  strangles  our  elderly — before  it 
drives  us  Indoors  or  Into  the  hospital. 

It  will  help  our  states  fight  pollution  in 
the  only  practical  way — by  regional  "airshed" 
controls — by  giving  the  Federal  Government 
standby  powers  to  Intervene  If  States  fail 
to  act. 

It  will  help  our  states  to  control  the  num- 
ber one  source  of  pollution — automobiles. 

But  for  all  that  It  will  do,  the  Air  Quality 
Act  will  not  end  pollution.  It  Is  a  law — not  a 
magic  wand  to  wave  and  cleanse  our  skies. 
It  is  a  law  whose  ultimate  power  and  final 
effectiveness  rests  with  the  people — on  our 
seeing  the  damnation  that  awaits  us  if  we 
do  not  act  responsibly  to  avoid  It. 

Last  January,  In  asking  Congress  to  pass 
this  legislation,  I  said : 

"This  situation  does  not  exist  because  it 
was  Inevitable,  nor  because  it  cannot  be  con- 
trolled. Air  pollution  is  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  neglect.  It  can  be  controlled 
when  that  neglect  is  no  longer  tolerated. 

"It  wlU  be  controlled  when  the  people  of 
America,  through  their  elected  representa- 
tives, demand  the  right  to  air  that  they  and 
their  children  can  breathe  without  fear." 

Let  us  strengthen  that  demand  from  this 
day  on.  Let  us  seize  the  new  powers  of  this 
new  law  to  end  a  long,  dark  night  of  neglect. 
Let  our  children  say.  when  they  look  back 
on  this  day,  that  it  was  here  a  nation  awoke. 
It  was  here  that  America  turned  away  from 
damnation,  and  found  salvation  In  reclaim- 
ing God's  blessings  of  fresh  air  and  clean  sky. 


your  attention  and  to  the  attention  of 
all  Members  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Intimations  of    1968 


THE  PRESroENT'S  VIEWS  ON 
DISSENT 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  press  conference  at  the 
White  House  on  Friday  has  been  widely 
hailed  as  an  eloquent  and  forceful  pres- 
entation of  the  administration's  position 
concerning  all  the  aspects  of  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the 
President's  views  on  dissent.  He  made 
clear  the  crucial  difference  between 
conservative  criticism,  which  is  the  hall- 
mark of  democracy,  and  reckless  and 
destructive  demonstration,  which  Is  the 
hallmark  of  fascism. 

I  believe  that  this  Is  a  wise  distinction 
for  us  all  to  bear  in  mind  as  the  dialog 
on  Vietnam  continues.  No  one  wants  to 
suppress  free  speech  or  dissent  In  this 
Nation.  But  no  one  wants  to  allow  howl- 
ing mobs  to  decide  just  who  ought  to  be 
able  to  exercise  free  speech. 

Mr.  President,  I  thought  the  Saturday 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  ac- 
curately and  lucidly  summed  up  the 
President's  position.   I  commend  it  to 


President  Johnson,  at  his  press  conference 
Friday,  gave  the  country  a  preview  of  the 
forceful,  vigorous,  and  skillful  defense  of  hi* 
Administration's  policies  that  the  country  ig 
going  to  hear  In  the  next  year. 

The  President's  remarks  on  Vietnam  poll. 
cies  of  the  Administration  will  gratify  those 
who  have  supported  limited  war  concepts.  He 
disavowed  any  intention  of  Increasing  force 
levels.  He  rejected  the  idea  of  a  quick  end 
to  the  war,  alluding  to  the  impulse  to  get 
it  over  and  polnUng  out  that  in  Vietnam 
"that  is  not  the  kind  of  war  we  are  fighting." 
There  was  no  hint  or  suggestion  of  any  reck- 
less  widening  of  the  war.  There  were  claims 
of  progress  in  Vietnam  that  will  seem  over- 
optimistic  to  many.  Statistics  on  the  number 
of  Vietnamese  under  control  of  the  South 
are  Inflated  by  the  number  of  refugees  and 
bear  the  infirmities  of  all  figures  in  such  a 
chaotic  situation.  His  hopeful  view  of  poUU- 
cal  and  social  progress  in  the  South  will  not 
be  agreed  to  by  all  Informed  people. 

It  Is  to  the  President's  credit  that  he  did 
not  hold  out  the  Illusory  hopw  of  early  nego- 
tiations or  quick  military  decisions. 

The  President's  statements  on  the  right  to 
dissent  were  the  best  that  he  has  made  to 
date.  The  distinction  between  responsible  dis- 
senters and  those  who  resort  to  violence  and 
rowdy  interference  is  one  that  needs  to  be 
made  again  and  again.  The  President  made 
that  distinction  clearly  and  forcefully.  The 
more  the  President  exhibits  a  tolerant  and 
sympathetic  understanding  for  sober  dissent 
the  more  support  he  will  have  for  the  sup- 
pression  of  irresponsible  and  violent  opposi- 
tion. 

The  President's  defense  of  his  domestic 
policies  also  had  a  great  deal  of  force  for  the 
Administration  undeniably  has  made  greater 
use  of  Federal  power  in  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion and  social  welfare  than  its  predecessors. 
But  he  wisely  acknowledged  that  there  still 
is  much  for  government  to  do.  To  surpass 
every  Administration  that  has  gone  before 
might  still  be  to  fall  the  higher  test  of  ade- 
quacy in  a  nation  whose  problems  also  ex- 
ceed those  faced  by  previous  administrations. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  heard  the 
President's  strong  defense  of  foreign  aid.  He 
rightly  said  that  foreign  aid  money  not  only 
"can  give  great  help  to  underdeveloped  na- 
tions," but  that,  in  itself  it  "can  prevent  the 
things  that  cause  war  where  you  are  required 
to  spend  billions." 

The  President's  remarks  on  the  tax  bill 
were  persuasive,  but  It  Is  unfair  of  him  to 
assume  that  all  the  congressional  leaders  who 
differ  with  him  agree  on  the  need  for  taxes 
but  resist  them  because  of  pohtlcal  coward- 
ice. He  feels  very  sincerely  they  are  needed; 
some  of  his  congressional  foes  as  sincerely 
feel  that  more  taxes  at  this  Juncture  would 
not  be  wise. 

The  press  conference  yesterday  demon- 
strated again  the  enormous  impact  that  can 
be  registered  by  a  President  with  causes  In 
which  he  believes  and  the  ability  to  state 
his  position  with  force  and  effect.  The  lines 
of  a  coming  political  struggle  have  been  laid 
out.  If  that  struggle  is  conducted  at  a  level 
of  debate  achieved  at  the  White  House  yes- 
terday, the  people  will  be  more  enlightened, 
the  country  strengthened  and  its  political  in- 
stitutions vindicated,  whatever  the  result. 
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GOVERNMENT  RESPONSIBILITY 
AND  OUR  ECONOMIC  CRISIS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  situation  calls  for  prompt  and 
effective  action.  Yesterday  the  President 


-commended  a  compromise  which 
5d  resolve  the  existing  impasse  in 
!,<.pting  our  economic  crisis. 

I  recommend  that  four  steps  be  taken 
tniinediately.  First,  before  the  tax  In- 
^e  proposal  is  considered,  the  Presi- 
dent  should    report    to    the    Congress 
Sre  and  by  what  means  he  will  reduce 
Unending  this  fiscal  year  and  request  that 
;hese  cuts  be  embodied  in  law;  second, 
he  Piesident  should  pledge  now  to  sub- 
niit  a  budget  for  next  year,  fiscal  1969. 
"lowing  a  deficit  sharply  reduced  from 
he  estimated  1968  figure  after  taking 
So  account  the  agreed  to  tax  increase 
and  expenditure  reductions:  third,  tiie 
president  should  send  legislation  to  Uie 
rongress  embodying  the  suggestion  that 
a  commission  be  established  to  examine 
'pending  programs  and  offer  recoinmen- 
dVtions  on  establishing  a  set  of  priorities 
to  meet   urgent   national   needs;    and. 
fourth    the   President   should  call   the 
congressional  leaders  of  both  parities  to 
the  White  House  for  discussions  of  a 
mix  of  tax  increases  and  expenditure 
reductions  that  would  reduce  the  1968 
budeet  deficit  by  at  least  $10  billion.  The 
Secfetary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Budget 
Director,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  should  also 
participate  in  these  discussions. 

A  democratic  society  stands  or  falls 
on  the  willingness  of  its  people  to  accept 
sacrifice  when  necessary  to  protect  the 
Nation's  security  and  well-being. 

The  United  States  has  survived  and 
nrospered  in  the  past  because  we  have 
been  able  to  meet  that  test.  Today  our 
wisdom  and  courage  are  being  challenged 
again— by  the  confilct  in  Vietnam,  by 
the  need  to  promote  harmony  between 
the  races,  and  by  the  task  of  rebuilding 
our  great  cities. 

But  we  also  face  another  and  more 
fundamental  challenge  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  economic  affairs.  Can  we— 
and  will  we— maintain  a  stable  dollar, 
provide  jobs  for  our  growing  labor  force, 
and  strengthen  our  economic  ties  with 
the  rest  of  the  world? 

Whatever  our  national  goals  or  how- 
ever we  define  our  commitments,  we  will 
meet  with  success  only  with  the  re- 
sources and  the  social  stability  that  a 
healthy  and  balanced  economy  provides. 
It  is  becoming  more  evident  with  each 
passing  day  that  we  are  not  now  meeting 
that  economic  test. 

The  Nation's  financial  markets  are 
bordering  on  a  state  of  panic.  Interest 
rates  on  long-term  Government  bonds 
have  reached  the  highest  point  on  record. 
Short-term  rates  are  also  rising,  threat- 
ening savings  institutions,  the  mortgage 
market,  and  the  recovery  of  the  housing 
industry. 

Wage  increases  are  now  exceeding  the 
Inflationary  5-percent  settlements  made 
eariier  this  year.  The  recent  Ford  agree- 
ment has  set  a  pattern  for  future  in- 
creases nearly  twice  as  large  as  would  be 
permissible  under  the  administrations 
now  dormant  guideline  for  noninflation- 
ary  wage  behavior. 

Prices  have  been  rising  at  an  annual 
rate  of  4  percent  since  spring  and  will 
probably  increase  over  5  percent  next 
year  without  a  tax  increase,  and  at  a 
substantial  rate  even  if  taxes  are  raised. 


The  Federal  budget  is  out  of  control, 
with  a  deficit  of  $29  bilUon  or  more  In 
prospect,  while  monetary  poUcy  is  one  of 
the  most  expansionary  on  record. 

Our  balance-of-pajTnents  deficit  this 
year  will  be  more  than  half  again  as 
large  as  in  1966,  shaking  world  confi- 
dence in  the  dollar  and  raising  the  likeli- 
hood of  another  large  outflow  of  gold 
into  foreign  central  banks.  The  recent 
British  financial  crisis  and  the  devalua- 
tion of  the  pound  also  heighten  the  vul- 
nerability of  the  dollar  to  speculative 

ElttCtCk. 

Mr  President,  I  would  be  less  than 
honest  if  I  said  that  I  was  optimistic 
about  the  outcome  of  the  Impasse  over 
economic  policy.  A  public  which  is  seek- 
ing direction  and  leadership  has  been 
offered  instead  a  spectacle  of  paralyzing 
deadlock  between  the  President  and  the 
Congress.  .      ^  , 

At  long  last,  only  in  reaction  to  a  seri- 
ous international  financial  crisis,  the 
President  has  come  forward  with  a  com- 
promise proposal.  ,^  . .  4. 
Last  August— when  the  President 
asked  for  the  10-percent  tax  surcharge — 
it  seemed,  for  a  time,  that  we  were  being 
offered  leadership.  We  were  being  asked 
as  a  people  to  accept  a  hard  and  unpopu- 
lar remedy  to  help  restore  balanced  and 
healthy  growth  to  our  economy. 

The  President's  action  was  widely  ap- 
plauded by  economists,  businessmen,  and 
investors,  but  the  vast  majority  in  Con- 
gress and  among  the  public  needed  to 
be  convinced.  That  skeptical  response 
was  perfectly  understandable  and  proper. 
What  has  not  been  understandable  is 
the  administration's  halfhearted  and 
ineffectual  leadership  in  selling  its  pro- 
posal to  the  Congress  and  the  public. 

The  challenge  of  leadership  is  to  rally 
support  behind  unpopular  but  necessary 
actions.  A  government  which  lacks  that 
ability  does  not  govern;  it  merely  pre- 
sides The  administration  has  been 
merely  presiding  over  a  drifting  and 
frightened  economy. 

What  is  difficult  to  understand  Is  how 
the  mood  of  the  Congress  and  the  public 
was  so  seriously  misjudged  by  an  admin- 
istration which  is  widely  credited  with 
possessing  remarkably  persuasive  poUt- 
ical.  skills.  The  price  of  the  tax  cut  In 
1964  was  an  effective  effort  to  reduce 
Federal  spending.  This  year  it  should 
have  been  equally,  if  not  more,  evident 
that  taxes  would  not  be  raised  without  a 
convincing  commitment  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  reduce  spending.  Yet,  untU 
yesterday  the  administration  has  offered 
only  token  reductions  in  the  1968  budget 
that  were  predictably  inadequate  to  sat- 
isfy the  critics.  It  still  remains  to  be  seen 
how  meaningful  the  President's  new  pro- 
posals to  reduce  spending  are. 

The  administration  has  also  raised 
legitimate  questions  about  the  sincerity 
of  its  anti-infiationary  posture  by  Its 
position  on  the  social  security  bUl.  Aji 
increase  in  benefits  is  justified,  but  post- 
poning until  after  the  1968  election  the 
bulk  of  the  payroll  taxes  Increases  re- 
quired to  finance  higher  benefits  will  only 
feed  Infiation  further.  The  administra- 
tion's position  is  not  only  politically  cyni- 
cal but  economically  indefensible  as  weU. 
The  debate  since  the  President  made 
his  tax  proposal  has  been  useful  In  caU- 


Ing  attention  to  the  surge  in  Federal  de- 
fense and  nondefense  spending  that  has 
taken  place  In  recent  years.  Even  more 
important.  It  has  established  the  need 
to  set  priorities  in  public  expenditures  In 
order  to  bring  our  scarce  fiscal  resources 
to  bear  where  they  are  most  needed.  In 
the  long  run,  the  tax  debate  of  1967  cwi 
make  an  important  contribution  to  bet- 
ter public  policy  if  it  results  in  improved 
procedures  for  establishing  priorities  in 
public  programs. 

But  the  debate  over  how  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  increase  in  public  spenduig  is 
largely  Irrelevant  in  terms  of  immediate 
economic  needs.  Economic  action  to  com- 
bat a  mounting  inflationarj-  psychology 
has  been  in  limbo  for  months. 

The  trouble  is  that  we  have  been  look- 
ing for  an  easy  way  outr— a  panacea— a 
simple  and  painless  solution.  But  there 
is  no  easy  wav  out;  there  is  no  panacea; 
there  is  no  simple  and  painless  solution. 
No  action  we  take— whether  a  tax  in- 
crease   a  cut  in  expenditures,  or  tight 
money— is  going  to  work  an  instant  eco- 
nomic miracle.  We  have  no  magic  wands 
to  immediately  bring  interest  rates  dow-n, 
restore  price  stability,  or  bring  wage  In- 
creases into  line  ^^ith  productivity  ad- 
vances. Once  the  conditions  for  balanced 
and  sustainable  growth  are  lost— as  they 
have  been— the  road  back  to  stability  is 
long  and  difficult.  But  the  difficulty  of  the 
task  m'ost  not  delay  our  taking  the  first 
step  towards  restoring  conditions  for  bal- 
anced growth  in  the  future. 

The  policy  vacuum  arising  from  lacK 
of  effective  action  is  being  filled  increas- 
ingly  with  the  expectation  of  tighter 
money  and  higher  interest  rates,  the  Im- 
position of  credit  controls,  and  even  the 
possibility  of  wage  and  pnce  controls. 
Deep  concern  over  future  economic  pol- 
icy actions  as  well  as  the  temporary  ef- 
fects of  recent  labor  disputes  are  con- 
tributing to  the  signs  of  economic  weak- 
ness that  are  in  turn  being  used  as  argu- 
ments against  a  tax  increase.  One  of  the 
earUest  helpful  effects  of  raovmg  to^  ard 
fiscal  restraint  would  be  to  lift  these 
fears  of  inequitable  and  oppressive  Gov- 
ernment controls. 

There  can  no  longer  be  any  reasonable 
doubt  that— aside  from  the  effects  of  re- 
cent strikes  on  employment  and  indus- 
trial activity— the  pace  of  the  economy  is 
accelerating    and   wage    and    pnce   in- 
creases are  gaining  momentum.  In  the 
third  quarter,  total  demand  for  goods 
and  services  grew  at  an  8 -percent  annual 
rate  compared  to  3.4  percent  m  the  first 
half    Subtracting   price  increases,   real 
output  increased  at  over  a  4  percent  an- 
nual rate— four  times  greater  than  m  the 
first  half  of  the  year.  Prices  gained  about 
4  percent  in  the  third  quarter  compared 
to  less  than  2.5  percent  in  the  first  half. 
Even  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  when 
growth  was  sluggish,  the  principal  cause 
was  a  major  inventory  adjustment  by 
business.  That  adjustment  is  now  com- 
pleted. Inventory-  building  by  business  is 
fast  becoming   a  source  of  significant 
strcngtli 

capital  spending— another  we^  spot 
this  year-is  also  turning  around.  The 
latest  McGraw-Hill  survey  shows  that 
businessmen  now  plan  to  Increase  capital 
outlays  by  5  percent  next  year  compared 
?o  an  expected  increase  of  2  percent  this 
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year.  Corporations  are  moving  ahead 
•with  expansion  plans — In  spite  of  unused 
capacity — because  sales  expectations  are 
high.  Manufacturers  now  expect  an  8 
percent  rise  In  physical  sales  next  year — 
the  largest  gain  reported  in  any  fall  sur- 
vey during  this  decade. 

Mr.  President,  the  case  for  applying 
the  fiscal  and  monetary  brakes  Is  ines- 
capable. Our  economy  needs  a  reduction 
In  expenditures  and  a  tax  increase — and 
It  needs  them  soon.  When,  but  only 
when,  fiscal  restraint  is  applied,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  should  gradually  reduce  the 
Inflationary  growth  of  money  and  credit. 

A  reduction  in  expenditures  combined 
with  a  tax  increase  not  only  is  needed  for 
domestic  reasons  but — as  the  devalua- 
tion of  the  pound  makes  clear — it  is 
needed  to  protect  the  international  posi- 
tion of  the  dollar  as  well. 

Failure  to  take  action  now  to  bring  the 
Federal  budget  under  control  would  be 
fiscal  and  economic  folly.  Budget  deficits 
from  fiscal  1962  through  the  current  year 
wUl  total  about  $65  billion  if  the  highest 
estimates  for  fiscal  1968  come  to  pass. 
Tlie  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
said  that  in  the  next  fiscal  year  the 
deficit  could  go  to  $35  billion — or  a  grand 
total  of  $100  billion  of  deficits  in  eight 
years  of  generally  high  employment  and 
prosperity. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
an  excessively  expansionary  budget  pol- 
icy has  contributed  to  the  increase  of 
from  30  to  50  percent  in  key  interest 
rates  over  the  past  4  years,  in  the  9  per- 
cent rise  in  consumer  prices  over  the 
same  period  and  in  a  nearly  $4  billion  loss 
of  gold  and  about  $7.5  billion  in  cumula- 
tive balance  of  payments  deficits. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  certain  that  if  the 
American  people  understand  the  alterna- 
tives to  fiscal  restraint,  they  will  accept 
the  hard  choice  as  preferable  in  their 
own  longrun  interests  and  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

What  are  those  alternatives? 

First,  we  could  continue  along  the 
route  we  are  traveling.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve could  maintain  a  highly  expan- 
sionary' monetary  policy  in  order  to  sup- 
port heavy  Treasury  borrowing  and  pre- 
vent interest  rates  from  going  through 
the  roof.  The  Federal  Government  could 
continue  to  run  the  most  stimulative 
budget  since  World  War  II,  piling  up 
deficit  after  deficit  and  contributing  to 
the  inflationary  climate. 

In  short,  we  could  go  on  an  escalated 
inflationary-  binge  without  regard  to  the 
consequences  for  future  employment  and 
growth.  All  one  can  say  with  any  cer- 
tainty is  that  a  correction  would  very 
likely  take  place  in  the  form  of  a  reces- 
sion—and the  more  serious  the  Inflation, 
the  deeper  the  recession  that  would  fol- 
low. 

Second,  we  could  let  the  Federal  Re- 
serve carry  the  burden  of  flghting  infla- 
tion—just as  we  did  in  1966.  In  effect,  we 
could  repeat  last  year's  major  economic 
policy  error. 

The  growth  of  the  money  supply  and 
bank  credit  could  be  curbed  sharply,  and 
we  could  let  interest  rates  go  even  higher 
than  they  are  now.  This  would  probably 
stop  inflation,  but  the  cost  would  be  a 


monetary  crash  landing.  Interest-sensi- 
tive sectors  of  the  economy,  such  as 
homebuilding,  would  go  into  recession, 
and  the  rest  of  the  economy  could  soon 
follow. 

Finally,  we  could  continue  rapid  fiscal 
and  monetary  expansion  and  try  to  cap 
infiationary  pressures  with  controls  on 
credit  and  possibly  even  wages  and 
prices.  I  do  not  think  much  need  be  said 
about  this  alternative.  Experience  has 
shown  that  such  measures  are  inequita- 
ble, Ineffective,  and  damaging  to  the  op- 
erations of  our  free  market  economy. 
They  serve  only  to  delay  a  policy  re- 
sponse to  the  fundamental  forces  creat- 
ing distortions  in  the  economy.  In  the 
long  run,  even  more  drastic  fiscal  and 
monetary  restraint  would  be  required 
when  such  measures  finally  were  applied, 
as  they  inevitably  would  be, 

Mr.  President,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  recently  noted 
that  the  national  debt  was  rising  faster 
than  the  gross  national  product.  A  lead- 
ing investment  firm  has  said  that  in  the 
absence  of  a  tax  increase,  the  demand  for 
credit  next  year  would  rise  30  percent 
above  this  year's  level — and  that  the  In- 
crease simply  could  not  be  financed. 

The  implications  for  interest  rates,  our 
flnancial  institutions,  and  the  price  level 
are  clear:  Federal  demands  on  the  finan- 
cial markets  must  be  reduced  and  re- 
duced sharply.  Until  Federal  demands 
for  funds  are  moderated,  there  are  seri- 
ous dangers  in  restricting  the  growth  of 
money  and  credit.  Gradual  monetary 
tightening  should  follow — not  lead — 
fiscal  restraint  if  we  are  to  avoid  a  credit 
crunch  even  more  disrupting  than  last 
year. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  will  respond  to 
leadership.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  only 
way  to  sell  the  tax  surcharge  Is  by  wait- 
ing for  a  financial  crisis  or  sharper  price 
increases  to  make  the  case  unmistakenly 
and  painfully  clear.  There  are  actions 
which  the  President  can  take  now  which 
might  contribute  to  breaking  the  dead- 
lock. At  the  very  least,  he  should  resume 
the  dialog. 

First,  before  the  tax  increase  proposal 
is  considered,  the  President  should  re- 
port to  the  Congress  where  and  by  what 
means  he  will  reduce  spending  this  fiscal 
year  and  request  that  these  cuts  be  em- 
bodied in  law. 

Second,  the  President  should  pledge 
now  to  submit  a  budget  for  next  year, 
fiscal  1969.  showing  a  deficit  ."Sharply  re- 
duced from  the  estimated  1968  figure 
after  taking  into  account  the  agreed  Co 
tax  increase  and  expenditure  reductions. 
Third,  the  President  should  send  legis- 
lation to  the  Congress  embodying  the 
suggestion  of  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  that  a  Commis- 
sion be  established  to  examine  spending 
programs  and  offer  recommendations  on 
establishing  a  set  of  priorities  to  meet 
urgent  national  needs. 

Fourth,  the  President  should  call  the 
congressional  leaders  of  both  parties  to 
the  White  House  for  discussions  of  a  mix 
of  tax  increases  and  expenditure  reduc- 
tions that  would  reduce  the  1968  budget 
deficit  by  at  least  $10  billion.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  the  Budget  Di- 


rector, the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  should  also 
participate  in  these  discussions. 

I  have  no  idea  whether  or  not  this 
procedure  would  meet  with  success.  Even 
a  failure  would  help  to  clear  up  lingering 
uncertainty  about  Government  policy.  In 
any  event,  the  administration  has  the 
responsibility  to  explore  every  reasonable 
approach  which  might  help  get  our  eco- 
nomic policy  off  dead  center. 

If  a  compromise  were  reached,  the 
basis  will  be  laid  for  early  congressional 
action  to  implement  the  agreement 
Neither  the  Congress  nor  the  public  ques- 
tions the  need  for  fiscal  restraint. 

These  four  steps  would  go  c  long  v.ay 
toward  strengthening  the  dollar  in  world 
markets  as  well  as  benefiting  the  Amer- 
ican public  by  bringing  down  Federal 
deficits,  curbing  ruinous  inflation  that 
hurts  the  poor  as  well  as  evei-y  Ameri- 
can family  and  bringing  down  high  in- 
terest rates  which  are  so  injurious  to 
home  builders.  The  question  is  how  best 
to  achieve  it.  The  function  of  leadership 
is  to  provide  an  acceptable  answer  to 
that  question. 
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TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  BETWEEN 
BRAZIL  AND  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
on  November  9  a  trade  development 
team  left  Virginia  for  Santa  Catarina, 
Brazil,  to  meet  with  members  of  a  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance  Committee  to  ex- 
amine ways  of  establishing  cooperative 
ventures  between  Brazil  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia. 

Virginia  is  the  33d  State  in  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  the  Partners  of 
the  Alliance,  a  program  in  which  private 
citizens  seek  to  initiate  specific  action  for 
assistance  in  self-help  projects  of  Latin 
American  villages  and  rural  communi- 
ties. 

Eight  Virginians  from  throughout  the 
State  were  asked  by  Gov.  Mills  Godwin 
to  serve  as  members  of  an  initial  policy- 
making group  to  develop  Virginia's  par- 
ticipation in  this  program.  Miss  Louise 
Whitman,  chairman  of  the  social  studies 
department  at  Herndon  High  School,  is 
the  acting  secretary  of  the  group. 

Interest  in  the  Partners  of  the  Alli- 
ance program  is  nothing  new  at  Herndon 
High  School.  Last  year  the  Keyette  Club 
at  Herndon  formed  a  friendship  chain 
with  links  purchased  by  students  for  10 
cents  each.  They  were  so  successful  that 
their  operation  became  a  national  model. 
The  proceeds  of  the  chain  were  used  to 
purchase  equipment  for  a  school  in 
Ecuador  that  was  built  by  the  village 
people  themselves. 

Miss  Whitman  is  also  the  civic  partici- 
pation chairman  of  the  Virginia  Business 
&  Professional  Womens  Club.  She  carried 
with  her  to  Brazil  a  $100  check  donated 
by  the  Herndon  Business  &  Professional 
Womens  Club  to  be  used  for  some  worth- 
while project  in  Brazil. 

Other  members  of  the  steering  com- 
mittee are: 

Charles  W.  Wampler,  Jr.,  of  Harrison- 
burg, president  of  the  State  board  of  ag- 
riculture and  conmierce,  and  acting 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


William  McC.  Paxton.  of  Norfolk,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  commissioners 
of  the  Virginia  State  Ports  Authority. 

Henr>'  Clay  Hofheimer  II,  of  Norfolk, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Southern  Ma- 
terials Co.,  Inc.  ,    .  „     . 

Edward  R.  Kingman  of  Arlington, 
treasurer  of  the  National  Association  of 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance,  Inc. 

George  Waleski,  Jr.,  of  Reston,  repre- 
senting the  Jaycees  and  Communications 
Workers  of  America. 

Bruce  Gralow  of  Richmond,  executive 
vice  president  of  Reynolds  International, 

Inc. 

Dr.  Peyton  Howard  Massey  of  Blacks- 
burg,  associate  director  of  the  Agricul- 
ture-LTRE  &  Life  Sciences  Research  Di- 
vision at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  is  a  most 
worthy  program  and  I  feel  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  should  be  com- 
mended for  their  willingness  to  help 
others  help  themselves. 


STEEL   IMPORTS 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  steel 
industry  has  been  greatly  concerned 
about  the  increasing  steel  imports  into 
this  country,  and  from  time  to  time  one 
hears  various  sorts  of  comments  about 
the  technological  efSciency  of  the  U.S. 
steel  industry.  I  should,  therefore,  like 
to  insert  in  tlie  Record  a  speech  by  a  man 
with  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  this 
field.  Mr.  Roeer  Blough,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  United  States  Steel,  speaking 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  In- 
diana Manufacturers  Association.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
enter  in  the  Record  Mr.  Blough's  speech 
entitled  'In  Steel,  Progress  Is  Not  Our 
Most  Imported  Product." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
In   Steel,   Pkogbess    Is   Not   Our   Most 
Imported   Proijuct 
(By  Roger  M.  Blough,  Chairman  of  the  board. 
United  States  Steel  Corp..  at  the  annual 
meeting,  Indiana  Manufacturers  ABSOcta- 
tlon.  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  November  16,  1967) 
It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  today  and 
to  be  able  to  thank  you  in  person  for  the  un- 
failing Interest  you  have  shown  In  the  steel 
Industry,  for  your  broad  understanding  of  our 
problems  and  for  the  support  your  organiza- 
tion has  given  us  in  dealing  with  some  of 
them. 

Steel  Is  Important  to  Indiana,  and  Indiana 
is  certainly  important  to  steel,  for  it  is  the 
third  largest  steel-producing  state  In  this 
nation.  So  we  are  grateful  to  you  for  many 
things— Including,  especially,  the  action  of 
your  senior  Senator  on  steel  Imports. 

It  Is  also  pleasant  to  find  at  this  meeting  a 
number  of  our  good  customers;  and  I  want 
to  commend  you  on  your  fins  sense  of  fair 
play.  Last  year.  I  believe,  you  had  Joe  Block 
as  your  speaker;  and  It  Is  nice  of  you  to  give 
me  equal  time. 

When  your  welcome  Invitation  to  speak  at 
this  annual  luncheon  reached  me  last  winter, 
November  was  a  long  way  off  and  I  had  no 
Idea  what  subject  you  might  want  me  to  talk 
about;  but  on  the  basis  of  past  experience, 
it  seemed  reasonable  to  assume  that  steel 
would  still  be  facing  one  or  two  perplexing 
problems  which  would  be  of  Interest  to  us 
both.  I  had  not  anticipated,  however,  that 
there  would  be  such  an  abundance  of  them. 
Outstanding  among  these  problems,  prob- 
ably. Is  the  controversy  which  now  surrounds 


the  steel  Industry's  effort  to  obtain  legislation 
that  would — for  the  next  five  years,  at  least — 
limit  foreign  steel  producers  to  the  same 
share  of  the  American  market  that  they  have 
enjoyed  for  the  past  three  years  on  the  aver- 
age. All  of  which  would  seem  fair  enough,  I 
should  think  and  might  be  debated  by  rea- 
sonable men  in  a  reasoned  way. 

But  a  great  change  has  been  occurring  in 
what  might  be  called  the  status  of  the  free 
trade  philosophy.  Earlier  in  this  century,  it 
ranked  only  as  a  political  issue  which  served 
to  separateDemocrats  from  Republicans.  To- 
day it  is  regarded  more  as  a  kind  of  religion 
wiiereln  the  enlightened  faithful  are  arrayed 
against  the  protectionist  Infidels, 

Now  as  a  backslid  free  trader  myself.  I 
wouldn't  sav  that  those  who  worship  the 
sacrosanct  image  of  GATT  are  idolizing  a 
golden  calf:  but  they  certainly  have  created 
a  formidable  sacred  cow  which  Is  wreaking 
considerable  havoc  in  our  American  china 
shop.  And  those  of  us  who  would  seek  to  limit 
that  havoc  are  clearly  beyond  the  pale  of 
redemption. 

Frankly,  this  perplexes  me:  for  obviously 
there  are  many  things  In  life  that  should  and 
must  be  protected.  For  example,  millions  of 
our  pei^ple— and  a  number  of  government 
agencies— are  laudably  striving  to  protect 
certain  vanishing  forms  of  wildlife  that  are 
threatened  with  extinction:  and  one  may 
reasonably  wonder,  I  suppose,  how  far  down 
the  road"  to  oblivion  some  of  our  major 
industries  must  go  before  they  are  deemed  to 
merit  similar  concern. 

Perhaps  It  is  merely  our  misfortune  that 
we  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  steel 
instead  of  the  reproduction  of  whooping 
cranes! 

Yet  despite  the  announced  determination 
of  the  Administration  to  block  the  enactment 
of  quota  legislation,  I  am  undismayed.  Early 
last  summer.  Washington  was  deeply  dis- 
tressed by  the  fact  that  certain  imported 
dairy  products  were  taking  a  little  more  than 
2  per  cent  of  the  American  market;  so  the 
President  promptly  Imposed  new  quotas 
cutting  these  Imports  to  less  than  one  per 
cent.  And  thus,  if  you  will  forgive  me.  he 
doubtless  saved  the  Jobs  of  thousands  of  good 
American  cows.  So  today,  when  foreign  steel 
imports  are  claiming  some  12  per  cent  of  the 
domestic  market,  it  seems  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  government  will  take  adequate 
steps  to  protect  the  Jobs  of  thousands  of  good 
American  people. 

But  It  is  not  my  purpose  here  today  to  fight 
the  battle  of  oiu-buiging  steel  Imports  on  all 
of  its  far-flung  fronts.  I  have  already  done 
that  once  this  week;  and  I  don't  want  to  get 
In  a  rut.  There  Is.  however,  one  aspect  of  this 
problem  about  which  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
infoVmatlon  has  centered;  and  It  Is  im- 
portant, I  think,  that  you  should  know  the 
facts. 

Whenever  the  subject  of  steel  quotas  arises, 
the  Importers — who  are  understandably  op- 
posed to  any  restrictions — send  forth  one  or 
two  spokesmen  of  scholarly  repute  who  seek 
to  show  that  the  American  steel  industry  has 
been  backward  in  Its  research  and  delinquent 
in  adopting  the  new  steelmaklng  processes 
which  have  t>een  developed  abroad.  They 
charge  that  Inefficiency  Is  responsible  for  our 
Inability  to  undersell  foreign  steel  here  in  the 
American  market,  and  that  we  have  no  one  to 
blame  but  ourselves.  And  they  persist  te- 
naciously in  this  belief,  like  the  wife  who 
said:  Look,  George.  I  already  know  what  I 
think,  so  don't  try  to  confuse  me  with  a  lot 
of  facts. 

But  studies  show  that  the  average  output 
per  manhour  in  the  American  steel  Industry 
is  higher  than  In  any  other  steel-produclng 
nation  In  the  free  world:  so  there  must  be 
some  other  explanation  of  the  advantage 
which  Imported  steel  enjoys  In  the  market 
place.  Could  It  lie  In  the  fact  that  the  wages 
and  benefits  paid  by  foreign  producers  are 
from  25  to  about  40  dollars  a  ton  lower  than 


those  paid  In  the  United  States?  And  have 
our  detractors  stopped  to  figure  out  that  to 
overcome  a  40-dollar  disadvantage  in  employ- 
ment costs,  we  would  have  to  cut  the  man- 
hours  required  to  make  a  ton  of  steel  from 
the  present  low  level  of  13  down  to  a  mJ- 
raculoiis  4?  That's  quite  a  trick  If  we  could 
do  It! 

So  at  the  risk  of  confusing  these  learned 
critics  of  otu-s.  I  should  like  today,  to  review 
some  of  the  things  our  industry  has  done  to 
achieve  and  maintain — throughout  this  cen- 
tury— its  unmatched  position  of  world 
leadership  in  the  development  of  new  tech- 
nology and  in  the  creation  of  new  steel 
products. 

When  steel  producers  talk  about  progress 
in  their  Industry,  they  are  under  a  natural 
handicap  because  progress  in  steel  Is  seldom 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  We  can  for  example, 
develop  a  new  steel  that  Is  much  stronger, 
lighter,  harder  and  tougher  than  any  which 
existed  before,  but  outwardly  it  may  look 
exactly  like  any  other  steel.  So  while  we  do 
not  Introduce  annual  model  changeovers  to 
give  our  products  a  new  look,  there  Is  as  great 
a  variety  In  otir  shipments  as  there  Is,  say, 
in  the  array  of  styles,  colors  and  models  that 
come  from  the  assembly  lines  of  the  nation's 
auto  makers. 

In  fact.  United  States  Steel  alone  makes 
more  than  ten  thousand  different  kinds  and 
shapes  of  steel:  and  we  estimate  that  over 
15  percent  of  our  current  shipments  consist 
of  new  or  Improved  products  that  weren't 
on  the  market  prior  to  1960.  But  the  growing 
variety  of  steels  Is  only  a  part  of  the  story; 
for  out  of  our  research  has  come  an  equally 
revolutionary  Improvement  In  quality  and 
in  productive  efficiency.  And,  to  be  meaning- 
ful, any  critical  analysis  of  technology  in  the 
American  steel  industry  must  begin  with  the 
coal.  Iron  ore  and  other  raw  materials  which 
go  Into  the  blast  furnaces  for  the  produc- 
tion of  Iron. 

Twenty-five  years  ago.  the  rich  Iron  ores 
of  the  Mesabl  Range  were  charged  Into  the 
blast  furnaces  Just  as  they  came  out  of  the 
ground.  Today,  bigger  and  greatly  Improved 
furnaces  are  "carefully  spoon-fed  a  massive 
diet  which,  if  It  were  advertised  in  the  mod- 
ern Idiom,  would  probably  be  described  as 
fortified,  vitamin-enriched  and  extra  high 
In  protein. 

Virtually  every  lump  of  coal,  for  example. 
Is  carefully  sorted,  washed  and  graded  to 
remove  unwanted  sulfur  and  other  Imptirl- 
ties;  and  If  the  steel  Industry  had  relied  on 
the  practices  o;  twenty-five  years  ago.  It 
would  have  had  to  mine,  transport  and  proc- 
ess about  40  million  tons  more  coal  last 
year  than  it  actually  used. 

So  relapsing  again  into  the  modern  Idiom, 
let  me  merely  observe  that  40  million  tons 
of  coal  aren't  hay!  In  fact,  if  spread  In  a 
layer  four  feet  thick,  that  quantity  of  coal 
could  cover  the  entire  city  of  Indianapolis. 
As  for  iron  ore.  one  of  the  major  achieve- 
ments of  the  American  industry  has  been 
what  might  be  called  the  "conquest  of  tac- 
onlte,"  As  the  rich  natural  ores  of  the  Iron 
range  began  to  peter  out.  It  became  apparent 
that  we  should  search  for  an  economically 
feasible  method  of  using  the  billions  of  tons 
of  low-grade  taconlte  deposits  which  re- 
mained. 

To  do  this.  It  was  necessary  to  grind  the 
flint -like  rock  to  the  fineness  cf  face  powder, 
to  separate  the  tiny  particles  of  pure  Iron 
ore  from  the  stone,  and  to  agglomerate  this 
iron   dust   into   durable   pellets  of   uniform 

size. 

This  took  many  years  of  painstaking — 
and  often  discouraging — research;  and  twelve 
years  ago  only  a  million  tons  of  pellets  were 
available;  but  by  last  year  this  quantity  had 
been  multiplied  more  than  forty-fold,  and  in 
1970,  American  blast  furnaces  are  expected 
to  use  80  million  tons  of  these  pellets.  Mean- 
while, the  rest  of  the  world  Is  beginning  to 
follow  our  leadership:  and  pellet  plants  have 
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been  announced  or  are  building  In  Austra- 
lia, Brazil,  India,  Liberia,  Sweden  and  the 
Netherlands. 

All  this  haa  contributed  greatly  to  the  In- 
creased efficiency  of  our  American  blast  fur- 
naces many  of  which  are  now  producing 
twice  as  much  pig  Iron  dally  as  they  were 
designed  to  produce  only  15  years  ago.  At  the 
same  time  the  consumpUon  of  coke— which 
next  to  iron  ore  Is  the  most  expensive  mate- 
rial used  in  the  blast  furnace— has  decUned 
steadily  and  research  at  our  pilot  furnace 
has  shown  that  further  coke  savings  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  Injection  of  a  quantity 
of  pulverized  coal  through  the  tuyeres.  With 
the  knowledge  gained  from  this  research,  we 
now  are  moving  to  a  full-scale  commercial 
trial  by  installing  coal-lnjectlon  equipment 
on  one  of  our  largest  blast  furnaces. 

Of  these  technological  advances,  Uttle  or 
nothing  has  been  said  by  our  critics;  but 
much  has  been  written  and  said  about  our 
■•delinquency"  in  failing  to  Junk  all  our 
open-hearth  shops  In  order  to  replace  them 
with  the  basic  oxygen  steelmaking  process 
which  was  initiated  in  Europe  In  the  early 
1950's.  So  I  would  like  to  discuss  these 
charges  with  you  for  a  moment. 

The  basic  oxygen  process  was  first  used 
commercially  in  Austria  in  1952  and  Im- 
mediately attracted  widespread  attention  in 
the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  Essentially 
an  improvement  on  the  old  bessemer  process 
discovered  more  than  a  century  ago,  it  used 
oxygen  Instead  of  air,  and  produced  steel  of 
a  higher  quality  than  the  bessemer  product. 
And  while  it  was  not  as  fast  as  the  besse- 
mers.  It  could  produce  a  heat  of  steel  In  one- 
eighth  the  time  required  In  an  open  hearth 
furnace.  So  for  the  production  of  good- 
quality  steel  in  small  batches  and  limited 
varieties — and  wherever  steelmaking  facili- 
ties had  to  be  built  from  scratch  as  they 
did  In  war-torn  Austria — this  basic  oxygen 
process  offered  promising  advantages. 

Like  all  such  new  technological  advances, 
however,  it  also  had  its  disadvantages: 

The  capacity  of  these  first  commercial  ves- 
sels was  only  about  30  tons;  and  European 
engineers  predicted  that  fxirnaces  larger  than 
70  tons  could  not  be  built  successfully.  But 
to  use  this  process  to  maximum  advantage  on 
the  American  scale  of  steelmaking  would  re- 
quire vessels  of  much  larger  size. 

These  early  BOP's  only  produced  a  limited 
range  of  steels  and  it  took  several  years  of 
research  to  develop  the  techniques  neces- 
sary to  make  the  wide  range  of  products  that 
major  American  steel  companies  provide. 

They  required  large  quantities  of  oxygen 
which  were  not  then  available  in  this  country 
at  any  cost. 

They  required  a  more  durable  refractory 
than  any  then  available  in  order  to  minimize 
the  down  time  necessary  for  rellnlng  the 
vessels. 

They  required  a  larger  proportion  of  mol- 
ten iron  than  the  open  hearth  furance  and 
thus  would  necessitate  the  biillding  of  addi- 
tional coke  plants,  blast  furnaces  and  the 
larger  development  of  ore  resources. 

They  created  such  serious  problems  of  air 
pollution  that  had  the  Austrian  operation 
not  been  government  owned  it  probably 
would  have  been  shut  down.  Nor  did  control 
devices  adequate  to  meet  this  problem  even 
exist.  They  had  to  be  designed  and  created 
through  lengthy  research. 

So  to  have  scrapped  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  good  and  serviceable  open 
hearth  furnaces  in  order  to  replace  them 
with  a  process  that  was  then  in  its  rela- 
tively primitive  stages,  would  have  been  ac- 
tually wasteful;  and  had  we  done  so  at  that 
time,  we  would  be  faced  today  with  the  neces- 
sity of  replacing  virtually  every  ton  of  that 
new  BOP  capacity — Just  as  the  first  com- 
panies to  adopt  this  process  in  America  are 
now  doing. 
We  did  not,  however,  sit  Idly  by  on  our 


well-cushioned  complacencies  as  the  writ- 
ings of  our  learned  critics  might  lead  you  to 
believe. 

For  one  thing,  we  were  Increasing  enor- 
mously the  efficiency  of  our  existing  open 
hearth  furnaces.  By  the  development  of  the 
water-cooled  oxygen  lance,  inserted  through 
the  roof  of  the  furnace,  the  time  necessary 
to  produce  a  heat  of  steel  was  reduced  by  an 
average  of  24  per  cent — and  in  some  cases 
by  as  much  as  50  per  cent.  And  by  the  use 
of  the  all-basic  lining,  we  were  able  to  get 
many  more  heats  of  steel  from  the  furnace 
without  closing  it  down  for  rellnlng.  These 
Improvements  could  be  made  at  low  cost  and 
with  little  disruption  in  service;  and  between 
1950  and  1963,  the  average  hourly  production 
per  furnace  In  United  States  Steel  was  in- 
creased 93  per  cent.  In  other  words,  almost 
doubled. 

Meanwhile,  in  1956,  we  acquired  a  small 
vessel  with  which  to  study  the  problems  of 
basic  oxygen  steelmaking.  These  investiga- 
tions— together  with  developments  achieved 
elsewhere  In  the  steel  and  allied  Industries — 
have  now  overcome  most  of  these  problems. 
For  example,  BOP  vessels  now  in  use  in 
America  have  capacities  ranging  up  to  300 
tons,  and  can  produce  a  wide  range  ol  steels 
that  could  formerly  be  made  only  In  open 
hearth  or  electric  furnaces.  Oxygen  is  plenti- 
ful and  costs  only  a  small  fraction  of  what 
it  did  ten  years  ago,  while  refractory  linings 
in  the  vessels  will  last  ten  times  as  long. 
And  smoke-control  devices  have  been  de- 
veloped to  the  point  where  air  pollution 
from  these  furnaces  has  been  almost  totally 
eliminated. 

So  today,  basic  oxygen  furnaces  are  eco- 
nomically attractive  where  new  steel-making 
facilities  are  contemplated,  or  where  worn- 
out  facilities  are  t>elng  replaced;  but  even 
now  the  advantages  they  afford  do  not  war- 
rant the  scrapping  of  modern,  efficient  open 
hearths. 

But  If,  as  our  critics  would  have  you  be- 
lieve, the  adoption  of  BOP's  Is  a  true  measure 
of  the  progressiveness  of  a  nation's  steel  in- 
dustry while  its  retention  of  open  hearths  is 
correspondingly  a  measure  of  its  delinquency, 
then  there  is  one  further  fact  you  ought  to 
know; 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  steel  produced 
in  the  United  States  last  year  was  made  by 
the  basic  oxygen  process,  as  compared  to 
only  15  per  cent  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Conversely,  open  hearth  production  of  steel 
in  the  United  SUtes  has  declined  nearly  20 
per  cent  since  1955.  while  elsewhere  in  the 
world  it  has  Increased  by  more  than  105  per 
cent.  And  had  our  learned  critics  not  chosen 
to  ignore  these  facts,  their  own  criteria — 
faulty  as  they  may  be— would  have  led  them 
Inescapably  to  the  correct  conclusion — that 
the  American  steel  industry  is  far  more 
progressive  than  those  Ln  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Incidentally,  a  detailed  refutation  of  the 
charges  made  by  these  critics  was  published 
last  month  In  the  Iron  and  Steel  Engineer; 
and  If  any  of  you  would  like  to  pursue  the 
question  further,  I  shall  be  happy  to  send 
you  a  reprint. 

The  full  potential  of  the  basic  oxygen 
process,  however,  will  be  realized  only  when 
it  is  successfully  teamed  up  with  large-scale 
continuous  casting  units,  in  which  the 
molten  steel  is  cast  directly  into  blooms,  bil- 
lets or  slabs — thus  eliminating  the  teeming, 
stripping,  reheating,  and  rolling  of  Ingots. 

United  States  Steel  has  been  investigating, 
researching  and  developing  this  process  for 
thirty-five  years;  and  today — after  the  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  one  thousand  man- 
years  in  laboratory,  pilot-plant  and  engineer- 
ing studies — the  first  large-scale,  commercial 
continuous  slab-casting  facility  In  the 
United  States  has  been  built  at  our  plant  In 
Gary,  Indiana,  where  it  is  undergoing  Its 
break-in  operations. 


Meanwhile,  research  and  development  work 
is  proceeding  on  another  age-old  dream  ct 
steelmakers :  the  direct  reduction  of  iron  ore 
into  steel.  This  great  technological  breai- 
through  would  eliminate  the  blast  fiirnace 
entirely,  render  the  BOP  obsolete,  and- 
coupled  with  continuous  casting — wouia 
make  it  possible,  ultimately,  to  put  iron  ore 
into  one  end  of  a  steel  plant  and  bring  Ja. 
ished  steel  products  out  at  the  other— all  m 
one  continuous  process.  Moreover,  I  believe 
that  the  Installation  of  a  direct-reaucuon 
facility  will  prove  commercially  feasible  in 
the  not-too-distant  future — perhaps  within 
a  decade  or  so. 

I  might  also  mention  in  passing  that  U.S. 
Steel  developed  the  firrt  vacuum  degassicg 
unit  to  use  economical  steam  ejectors  as  Uie 
vacuum  pumps.  This  design  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  most  of  the  installations  that  have 
since  been  built  throughout  the  world. 

But  the  actual  melting  and  refinement  ol 
steel  represents  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  a  finished  steel  product.  So  on  the 
theory  that  if  you  want  to  shoot  ducks  you 
must  go  where  the  ducks  are,  it  can  be  said 
that  if  you  want  to  cut  costs,  you  must  go 
where  the  greatest  costs  are — in  the  roUlEg 
and  finishing  of  steel.  And  it  is  here,  perhaps. 
that  the  American  steel  industry  has  maae 
Its  greatest  contribution  to  world  steel  tech- 
nology. 

The  continuous  rolling  mill  was  an  Ameri- 
can Invention  by  one  of  our  competitors;  and 
If  steel  were  to  be  made — at  today's  wages— 
by  the  old  handrolling  methods  which  this 
process  replaced.  Its  cost  would  be  prohibi- 
tive, and  its  quality  would  be  so  poor  by 
today's  standards,  that  it  would  be  virtually 
unsalable. 

Another  outstanding  American  invention 
Is  U.S.  Steel's  electrolytic  process  for  making 
tinplate  used  in  the  manufacture  of  caas. 
Requiring  60  per  cent  less  tin  than  the  old 
hot-dip  method,  it  is  estimated  that  this 
Invention  saved  enough  tin  during  World 
War  II  to  produce  4',2  billion  cans  for  the 
preservation  of  food.  Today,  37  of  these  tin- 
ning lines  have  been  licensed  by  us  to  for- 
eign steel  producers,  and  although  a  quarter- 
century  has  passed  since  this  process  was 
first  Introduced,  seven  new  applications  for 
foreign  licenses  are  pending. 

These,  however,  are  only  two  In  a  long  list 
of  American  technological  Innovations  that 
could  be  mentioned  If  time  permitted;  but  I 
want  to  turn  briefly  to  another  field  of  Inno- 
vation In  which  American  research  and  de- 
velopment have  been  pre-eminent— and  that 
is  the  creation  of  new  products. 

Since  research  and  development  in  aon- 
communlst  Europe  has  been  directed  almoEt 
exclusively  towards  process  improvement,  it 
has  been  up  to  American  producers  to  cre- 
ate and  Introduce  almoet  all  of  the  new  steels 
which  are  available  today — steels  that  are 
much  stronger,  that  can  be  produced  in 
greater  sizes  and  thicknesses,  that  can  be 
rolled  into  thinner  sheets,  that  are  more  re- 
sistant to  corrosive  environments,  nuclear 
radiation,  and  fatigue  and  impact  loading, 
that  have  better  properties  at  high  tempera- 
tures or  at  hundreds  of  degrees  below  zero, 
and  that  are  easier  to  form  and  fabricate. 

Merely  to  list  these  new  steels  would  take 
several  hours;  but  the  fact  that  United 
States  Steel's  research,  alone,  has  recently 
been  developing  new  or  improved  steel  prod- 
ucts at  an  average  rate  of  one  a  week,  will 
give  you  some  idea  of  their  profusion. 

There  is,  for  example,  our  Cor-ten— known 
as  the  steel  that  paints  itself  because  after  a 
period  of  weathering,  it  develops  a  tight 
oxide  coating  of  a  deep  russet  color  which 
does  not  chip  or  peel  and  which  inhibits 
further  oxidation.  When  first  Introduced,  we 
thought  it  might  be  used  primarily  for  roof- 
ing because  it  requires  no  maintenance;  but 
its  major  use — until  recently — has  been  in 
freight  cars,  trucks,  machinery  and  similai 
specialized  equipment.  Now,  however,  engl- 
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noerB  are  putting  It  In  highway  bridges,  while 
!r^tect8  are  using  It,  because  of  Its  beeuty. 
Mrthe  exterior  of  buildings,  and  even  for 
i^e  Picasso  sculpture  that  we  erected  this 
rear  at  Chicago's  civic  center. 

But  Cor-ten,  as  you  know,  haa  been  around 
fnr  a  long  time,  and  to  lUustrat*  some  of  the 
„.wer  developments  In  this  field,  I  should 
iiie  to  describe  some  things  we  have  done 
fM  the  defense  program.  Of  course,  only  a 
very  small  part  of  the  steel  we  make  goes 
directly  for  defense  and  space  exploration— 
somewhere  around  4  per  cent,  all  told— but 
that  steel  is  tremendously  Important  to  our 
national  security;  and  I  believe  you  share 
my  conviction  that  we  cannot  ever  become 
dependent  upon  foreign  research  and  pro- 
duction to  supply  it.  So  here  are  three  ex- 

^hen  the  Navy  was  designing  its  atomic 
submarine,  it  needed  a  hull  steel  stronger 
than  any  that  had  ever  been  made  for  this 
D^se— steel  with  a  yield  strength  of  80,000 
pounds  per  square  Inch,  and  having  excel- 
^nt  toughness.  And,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Navy  Department,  our  laboratories  developed 
not  only  the  steel,  but  an  entire  steel  weld- 
ment  system  for  use  In  connection  with  it. 

No  sooner  had  we  perfected  this  HY-80 
Bteel  as  it  is  called,  than  they  asked  us  to 
nroduce  another  tough  steel  and  weldment 
system  of  130,000  psl,  and  this  HT-130  is  now 
l«ing  used  to  build  their  deep  submergence 
rescue  vehicle.  Then  they  called  upon  us 
to  come  up  with  an  HY-180  steel-100,000 
psl  stronger  than  the  hull  plates  of  the 
atomic  submarines— and  this  we  are  re- 
searching today. 

The  Army,  meanwhile,  asked  us  to  develop 
a  special  lightweight  armor  for  use  on  patrol 
craft  in  Viet  Nam.  But  It  appeared  that  if 
this  light  armor  were  made  hard  enough  to 
withstand  the  Impact  of  the  enemy's  bul- 
lets, it  would  shatter  like  glass;  while  if  It 
were  tough  enough  not  to  shatter.  It  would 
be  too  soft  to  prevent  penetration.  While 
there  are  still  problems  to  be  solved,  we  have 
developed  a  composite  armor  to  meet  this 
need;  and  last  August^Just  15  months  after 
the  original  contract  work  has  begun— the 
first  shipments  of  this  material  were  made. 

And  finallv,  we  were  asked  to  develop  an 
anti-tank  inissUe-guldance  wire  that  is 
unique.  This  wire  would  unwind  to  maln- 
tahi  connection  between  the  projectile  and 
the  aiming  device  from  the  moment  of  firing 
until  Impact.  It  had  to  have  a  tensile 
strength  a  third  stronger  than  any  wire 
which  was  then  in  existence;  and  yet  it  had 
to  be  elastic  enough  to  stretch  without 
breaking  when  the  projectile  was  fired.  Be- 
yond that,  it  had  to  be  coated  for  electrical 
conductivity  and  insulated  to  prevent  short 
circuiting.  And  to  cap  the  climax,  It  had  to 
be  about  the  thickness  of  a  human  hair; 
while  throughout  its  length,  its  diameter 
could  not  vary  more  than  5  one-hundred- 
thousandths  of  an  inch,  plus  or  minus. 

To  do  this  Job,  we  had  to  develop  an  en- 
tirely new  steel  and  perfect  a  new,  highly- 
sophisticated  method  of  achieving  the  nec- 
essary meUllurglcal  mlcrosUucture.  We  also 
had  to  devise  an  electronic  measuring  sys- 
tem capable  of  continuously  detecting  diam- 
eter changes  of  one  twenty-millionth  of  an 
Inch. 

All  this  took  more  than  three  years  of  in- 
tensive research;  but  today  we  have  what  Is 
probably  the  most  fantastic  wire  you  could 
ever  want  to  see.  In  fact,  a  piece  over  2!,j 
miles  long  weighs  only  one  pound. 

You  will  realize,  I  know,  that  I  have  not 
even  scratched  the  surface  of  the  technologi- 
cal and  product  developments  that  have  been 
bom  of  American  research;  but  I  hope  that 
I  have  told  you  enough  to  convince  you  that, 
in  steel,  progress  is  not  our  most  Imported 
product! 

In  saying  this,  however,  let  me  make  It 
very  plain  that  I  am  not  seeking  to  minimize 


In  any  way  the  great  contribution  that  other 
nations  have  made  to  world  steel  technology. 
Neither  am  I  suggesting  even  faintly  that  we 
are — or  ever  will  be — doing  aU  that  we 
should  In  the  way  of  research  and  plant  im- 
provement. In  my  book,  we  can  never  do 
enough,  for  in  steel— as  in  any  Industry— 
we  can  only  do  what  we  can  pay  for.  But 
we  have  been  paying  for  a  lot! 

During  the  past  three  years  alone,  Ameri- 
can steel  producers  have  invested  more  than 
5  billion  dollars  In  new  and  Improved  fa- 
cilities; and  today  the  Industry  Is  spending 
an  estimated  150  million  dollars  annually  on 
research.  And  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
extent  of  this  research  at  present.  United 
States  Steel  alone  will  be  workmg  on  more 
than  eleven  hundred  separate  research  proj- 
ects in  the  coming  year. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  I  attended  an  aU- 
day  session  at  which  scientists  from  our  lab- 
oratories described  the  work  that  is  being 
done  there  and  the  progress  they  are  making 
on  manv  of  these  projects;  and  as  I  sat 
there,  listening  almost  open-mouthed  to  the 
wonders  that  are  In  the  making,  I  could  not 
help  thinking  of  a  bit  of  philosophy  which 
I  gleaned— not  from  the  old  masters.  I  regret 
to  say— but  from  a  delightful  character 
named  Charlie  Brown  who  appears  In  the 
comic  strip  "Peanuts." 

Asked  to  name  hU  favorite  day,  Charlie 
Brown  thought  about  It  a  little  and  then  re- 
plied: "Well.  I've  alwaTO  been  klnda  fond  of 
tomorrow!" 

And  that  expresses  my  eentlmente  exactly. 
So  I  hope  I'll  be  around  for  quite  a  while, 
because  tomorrow,  in  steel.  Is  really  going  to 
be  something! 


AMENDMEKT    NO.    453 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  morning 
business  be  concluded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  morning  business  is  con- 
cluded.          

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,    I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business,  which 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  LECisLATrvE  Clerk.  A 
bill  iH.R.  12080)  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  an  Increase  in 
benefits  under  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  system,  to  pro- 
vide benefits  for  additional  categories  of 
Individuals,  to  improve  the  public  as- 
sistance program  and  programs  relating 
to  the  welfare  and  health  of  children, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  call  up  amendment  No.  453. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  73,  beginning  on  line  21  with 
"and",  strike  out  all  through  '•1971,"  on  page 
74,  line  1.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "and  be- 
fore January  1,  1972". 

on  page  74,  line  5,  strike  "1970"  and  Insert 
m  lieu  thereof  "1971",  and  on  lines  4  and  8, 
renumber  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  as  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3),  respectively. 

On  page  74,  strike  out  Unes  18  and  19,  and 
on  line  20,  strike  out  "1969  and  1970"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1968,  1969,  1970,  and 

1911".  ,„„, 

On  page  74,  line  23,  strike  out    years  1971 

and  1972"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "year 

1972". 

On  page  74.  on  lines  22  and  25.  and  on  page 
75,  on  line  3,  renumber  paragraphs  i3),  (4), 
and  (5)  as  paragraphs  i2i,  (3).  and  (4), 
respectively.  ^  .„ 

On  page  75,  strike  out  lines  11  and  12,  and 
on  line  13  insert  in  Ueu  of  the  words  "1969 
and  1970"  the  words  "1968,  1969,  1970,  and 
1971". 

On  page  75,  line  15.  strike  out  "years  1971 
and  1972"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "year 
1972". 

On  page  75.  on  Unes  14,  16.  and  19  renum- 
ber paragraphs  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  as  para- 
graphs (2),  (3),  and  i4),  respectively. 

Mr.  -WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  yeas  and 
nays,  Mr.  President. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  amendment  is  very  simple. 
Under  the  bill  there  v^'ill  be  paid  out  in 
the  calendar  year  1968  some  $3.5  billion 
in  benefits.  The  bill  would  raise  $1.6  bil- 
lion in  taxes  with  the  effective  date  of 
the  major  part  of  the  tax  increase  de- 
ferred until  1969,  or  60  days  after  the 
election. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is 
merely  to  advance  the  date  so  that  the 
effective  date  for  increased  taxes  would 
be  the  same  as  the  date  of  the  increased 
benefits  under  the  pending  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  delays  those  benefits 
until  March  while  the  House  bill  pro- 
vided for  an  effective  date  in  January. 
This  proposal  would  make  the  date  for 
both  the  benefits  and  the  taxes  January 
1,  1968. 

Under  this  proposal,  instead  of  having 
a  bill  that  would  be  described  as  a  fly- 
now-and-pay-later  plan,  it  would  pro- 
vide that  we  pay  as  we  go.  This  is  in  line 
with  what  the  President  said  he  wanted; 
namelv,  fiscal  responsibility. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  the  Senate  and 
the  administration  to  approve  the  prin- 
ciple of  sound  financing. 
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In  his  discussion  with  congressional 
leaders  yesterday  the  Budget  Director 
placed  great  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that 
it  Is  obligatory  upon  the  Government  to 
make  payments  out  of  the  trust  fund  as 
a  result  of  action  by  the  Congress. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress has  not  taken  final  action  on  this 
bill.  It  is  before  us  today.  If  we  agree  to 
this  amendment  It  would  mean  that  we 
would  be  financing  substantially  all  the 
benefits  that  would  be  paid  out  Ln  calen- 
dar year  1968.  If  we  do  not  agree  to  the 
amendment  the  net  effect  of  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee  Is  that,  in  the 
calendar  year  1968,  $1.9  billion  more  in 
benefits  Wxiuld  b"  paid  out  than  would  be 
collected  through  additional  taxes;  in 
1969,  $3.2  billion  more  in  benefits  would 
be  paid  out  than  would  be  collected  in 
taxes;  In  1970,  under  the  bill,  $3.1  billion 
more  would  be  paid  out  than  would  be 
collected  In  taxes;  or,  altogether,  in  that 
3-year  period,  S8.2  billion  more  would  be 
paid  out  in  new  benefits  than  would  be 
collected  in  new  taxes. 

Certainly  at  a  time  when  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  threat  of  inflation  and 
at  a  time  when  we  are  considering  a  sur- 
tax of  10  percent  or  more  to  combat  in- 
flation Congress  and  the  administration 
would  not  advocate  or  support  a  proposal 
which  would  pour  this  $8  billion  of  new 
spending  into  the  economy  during  the 
next  3-year  period. 

This  proposal  is  the  same  as  the  one 
first  adopted  in  committee  by  a  vote  of 
10  to  6,  although  I  regret  to  say  thac  the 
vote  was  later  rescinded. 

The  adoption  of  the  amendment  will 
not  raise  any  additional  taxes  over  the 
long  run,  because  under  the  pendin? 
bill,  while  taxes  are  deferred  for  the 
calendar  year  1968.  leaving  the  payroll 
tax  at  4.4  percent,  nevertheless  the  rate 
is  advanced  from  4.8  percent,  which 
would  be  the  prevailing  rate  in  1971.  to 
5  2  percent.  So  the  extra  0.4  of  1  percent 
will  be  picked  up  in  1971. 

The  amendment  would  kick  off  the  in- 
ciease  in  1971  and  if  adopted  would 
make  the  rate  of  4.8  percent  applicable 
beginning  January  1.  1968.  It  would  pre- 
vail all  the  way  through  to  1972  without 
the  additional  increase  provided  in  the 
committee  bill.  So  the  long-ranse  effect 
would  be  the  same,  but  it  would  put  Con- 
gress in  the  position  of  being  more 
fiscally  responsible  by  voting  a  tax  in- 
crease to  take  effect  the  same  day  that 
the  benefits  would  become  effective. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  political  hy- 
pocrisy for  Congress  to  approve  a  $5  bil- 
lion or  a  $6  billion  bill  that  provides  for 
benefits  to  go  into  effect  8  months  before 
an  election  but  for  the  tax  to  pay  for 
them  to  go  Into  effect  60  days  after  the 
election.  As  the  President  himself  has 
said,  we  want  some  fiscal  responsibility 
and  some  truth  in  Government.  Con- 
gress is  the  place  to  get  it.  I  hope  the 
administration  means  what  it  says,  if 
so  it  will  support  the  amendment. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  House  of  Representatives  voted 
additional  benefits  it  took  into  account 
the  fact  that  the  surplus  flowing  into  the 
social  security  funds  would  be  about 
$4.1  billion.  The  original  estimate  was 


shghtly  higher,  but  the  adjusted  figure 
now  is  about  $4.1  billion. 

The  additional  benefits  which  the 
House  proposed  reduced  the  surplus 
going  into  the  funds  from  $4.1  billion  to 
about  $2.1  billion,  a  reduction  of  approxi- 
mately $2  billion.  The  Senate  committee 
voted  to  raise  the  wage  base  and  thus 
increase  the  tax  money  coming  in  by  an 
amount  adequate  to  pay  for  all  the  addi- 
tional benefits  for  which  the  Senate  had 
voted. 

Now  the  Senator's  amendment  would 
seek  to  raise  taxes  to  pay  for  most  of 
the  benefits  which  the  House  voted.  That 
means  we  would  be  asking  the  working- 
man  to  pay  this  additional  tax  of  $32  a 
year.  The  additional  tax  in  the  first  year 
would  be,  instead  of  $62  extra,  it  would 
be  $94  extra  for  a  workingman.  in  1968. 
Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
result  in  a  very  regressive  tax.  It  would 
impose  a  tax  that  is  not  needed  because 
the  surplus  fiowing  into  the  fund  would 
be  about  $2.2  billion  under  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  committee. 

In  my  judgment — and  this  is  also  the 
judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats on  the  Finance  Committee,  Ln  fact 
all  the  Democrats,  we  thought  that  the 
social  security  tax  should  not  be  used  to 
balance  the  budget  or  for  general  fiscal 
purposes.  We  thought  that  the  social 
security  tax  should  be  used  only  to  carry 
the  social  security  program,  that  the  so- 
cial security  funds  should  be  kept  sound, 
and  used  only  to  pay  social  security 
benefits. 

If  we  want  to  have  a  tax  for  fiscal  pur- 
poses, in  order  to  try  to  balance  the 
budget  or  tc  fight  infiation,  then  it 
should  be  one  of  the  less  regres.sive  and 
more  progressive  taxes,  which  have  more 
regard  for  the  ability  of  a  person  to  pay 
taxes. 

This  particular  tax  does  not  take  into 
account  the  individual  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  amendment  will  hit  the  poor 
harder  than  any  tax  the  Government 
has  ever  levied. 

Therefore,  if  Senators  want  to  vote  an 
additional  tax  based  on  the  argument  so 
ably  made  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
I  want  the  Senators  to  know  that  I  think 
that  to  boost  the  tax  in  1968.  beginning 
in  January,  another  $32,  to  make  it  a  $94 
increase  in  the  tax  on  the  woikingman's 
salary,  is  both  unwise  and  unnecessary. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  that 
the  Senate  vote  the  amendment  down. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  expressed 
his  great  concern  for  the  workingman. 
He  refers  to  this  wage  tax  as  being 
regressive  and  as  an  obnoxious  tax  and 
uses  all  the  adjectives  he  can  think  of 
to  express  his  great  concern  for  the 
workingman. 

I  point  out  that  his  sympathy  for 
these  wage  earners  extends  only  until 
after  the  votes  have  been  counted  next 
November,  and  then  in  January  1969,  60 
days  after  the  election,  this  same  tax 
which  he  has  described  will  go  into  ef- 
fect along  with  additional  taxes  under 


this  bill  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency 
created  before  the  election. 

Let  us  face  it.  The  Senator  Is  correct 
that  a  majority  of  the  Members  rejected 
this  pay-as-you-go  plan  but  they  ac- 
cepted  it  first.  Then  some  of  them  said 
"Next  year  is  election  year.  We  have  got 
to  face  the  voters.  We  cannot  face  them 
with  a  tax  increase."  Therefore  the  ef- 
fective  tax  increase  was  postponed  until 
after  the  election. 

They  want  to  face  the  voters  with 
boasts  of  all  the  benefits  they  have  voted 
for  and  then  lay  on  the  taxes  after  the 
election  to  pay  for  those  benefits. 

I  say,  let  us  have  fiscal  responsibility 
Let  us  make  the  tax  and  the  benefits 
both  effective  the  same  date. 

If  we  do  not  have  the  nerve  to  vote  for 
the  tax,  which  we  know  is  in  the  bill,  if 
we  are  not  willing  to  put  the  tax  on  and 
face  the  voters  with  that  tax  before  elec- 
tion day  then  do  not  brag  so  much  about 
the  benefits.  Such  action  is  political 
hypocrisy. 

I  have  said  so  many  times  that  the 
same  Senators  who  stand  on  platforms 
and  brag  to  their  constituents  about 
what  they  have  given  them  should  also 
say  to  their  constituents,  "Look  at  the 
taxes  I  have  put  on  you  to  pay  for  all 
these  benefits." 

Under  the  committee  bill,  even  if  we 
reject  this  amendment,  that  tax  is  still 
there;  it  is  only  being  delayed  until  after 
election.  Under  the  Hartke-Long  pro- 
posal the  tax  goes  up  rapidly  after  the 
1968  election.  Eventually  it  shows  an  in- 
crease of  over  $300  per  man  by  1980.  In 
some  cases  there  will  be  a  115-percent 
increase  in  the  payroll  tax  under  the 
Hartke-Long  plan,  but  they  have  been 
very  careful  that  the  increased  tax  does 
not  go  into  effect  until  after  the  election 
next  year. 

The  argument  is  made  that  the  House 
did  not  have  such  an  effective  date,  so 
why  should  we.  That  reminds  me  of  what 
I  used  to  tell  my  father  when  I  was  a 
little  boy  and  got  into  trouble.  I  always 
said  it  was  the  other  child's  fault.  He  told 
me  to  answer  for  my  own  responsibihty, 
and  he  would  take  care  of  the  others. 

I  point  out  that  we  are  not  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  are  voting 
on  a  bill  which  is  before  the  Senate  and 
which  includes  the  House  bill  as  amended 
by  the  Senate.  This  bill  provides  for  $312 
billion  in  additional  benefits  in  9  months 
of  1968  as  compared  to  existing  law  with 
the  most  of  the  tax  to  pay  for  these 
benefits  being  deferred. 

The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  Sen- 
ate bill  is  not  much  more  expensive  than 
the  House  bill  for  the  first  year.  That  is 
true  only  by  comparing  9  months'  bene- 
fits under  the  Senate  bill  with  the 
cost  of  the  12  months'  benefits  under  the 
House  bill. 

This  is  juggling  the  dates  and  the 
figures  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  answer. 
When  all  is  said  and  done,  if  the  bill 
which  is  before  the  Senate  is  passed,  it 
will  pump  $8  billion'  more  into  the  econ- 
omy than  would  be  pumped  in  if  there 
were  no  bill  at  an.  There  is  no  man  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate  who  can  con- 
tradict that  statement.  That  is  in  the 
committee  report.  It  is  there.  The  tax  to 
pay  for  the  extra  benefits  is,  likewise,  in 
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..*      v,i,   K.,f  f>,n  «.ff»,.tivp  tav     fast  as  they  fall  because  they  are  so     both  the  Republicans  and  the  Democrats 
the  committee  bill,  but  the  effective  tax    fast  as  tney  lan  oecau^c  recommendations.  This  Is  a 

^  deferredjoters  should  have  ^n^P^  "^Kth^"  advocates  of  this  tax  program  long-rangecoststaidywhl^  was  updated 

portumty  to  ^^te  in  1968,  an  elation  J^  J"^^°       ^j  ^bout  the  workingman  to  January  1  of  this  year.  What  it  says  is 

year,  for  various  Senators  and  for  Presi-  are  s^^o'^^^^JJ  ^^  ° J  ^^  ^^op  spending,  that  no  matter  how  one  estimates  the 

dent,  w  th  full  knowledge  of    he  impac  ^^^j^^J^^y/^.fb.nefiting  the  workingman  cost,  the  trust  fund  is  projected  to  in- 

of  the  tax.  To  do  otherwise  is  poUtical  J^^y  ^\^J^"°^          j^^^   He  is  not  as  crease  continuously,  reaching  a  level  of 

cowardice.  :              j        ^^^  y  ^^^^  ^e  is.  He  is  $250  billion  under  the  high  cost  estmaate. 

If  Senators  do   not  have  the  nerve  °^^^^^  ^j^°°' ,i|.  [^.p^^uth  and  even  higher  levels  under  the  inter- 

to  put  on  the  tax  the  sarne  daj  ^s  the  g^^'^jj^ ^^^^^^^^^^he  truth^                     ^^^  ^            ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  estimates. 

rffnof^gTout  and'  brag     0  mS  chaS^an  of  the  committee  about  sym-  Looking  at  it  in  any  way.  the  fimd 

should  "0^,^°  °"^  ,*J'°_'''^^^        "^  pathy  for  the  poor  workingman.  I  ask  ends  up  with  a  surplus  of  more  than  $250 

*T,\hSadSives  which  are  being  used  Snanimous  consent  to  have  printed.at  billion  in  the  year  2000  which  is  not  so 

/".  tifif ffi?i  ^rSJessive  tax  an  un-  this  point  in  the  Record  a  chart  showmg  far  away  when  we  think  in  terms  of 

abou   this  being  a  regressne  tax  an  1^  the    advance    in    tax    rates    under    the  actuarial    studies.    The    study    says.   In 

fair  tax,  an  extra  ouraen  on  unep  Hartke-Long  plan  as  it  would  be  under  effect,  that  32  years  from  now,  at  the 

workmgman  are  equalbr  apphcable  ).  hen  Hartke  Lon    p                  ^^^  committee,  rate  we  are  going  and  at  the  same  tax 

Uon  fhl^e  seTn  so  many  cr^oSle  tears     1  ask  that  the  chart  for  1967  on  through     levels,  we  will  have  $250  billion  In  that 

r^lfoSd^Tmy  ™ov'JrtJ^s^o°  wfde     ''^^.eJe'Sng' no  objection,  the  chart  'Te  could  have  been  paying  those  fund. 

^    ,S  on    the    fioor    of    the    Senate,     was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  ^^t  in  beneflt^if  we  had  not  wanted 

Snately    ?hey    are    evaporating    as     as  follows :  to  keep  them  in  the  trust  f und-f or  bene- 

Fortunateiy,    iney    are    eviipu         b  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  people  need  to  remove  some 

OLO-AGE  SURVIVORS.  AND  DISABILITY  INSURANCE  AND  BASIC  HOSPiTALiNSURANCE  TAX  RATES  BAS^^^^^^^  ^^^^  poverty,  and  to  help  Others  meet 

APPLICABLE  TO  EMPLOYEES;  SELECTED  LEVELS  OF  WAGE  OR  SALARY  INCOME;  1937-80  AND  AFTER ' ^^^^^  ^^.^^^  expenses. 

■ ^ — ^ Based  on  that  report,  the  ranking  Re- 
Rate          . Wage  or  salary  income        ^  pubhcan  member  on  the  Committee  on 

YMf«                         ^^n',;    ^"^'    $3  000    v>ooo    $5,000    $6,000    $8,000    $10,000   $12,000  Ways  and  Means,  Representative  John 
'. '■ —  Byrnes,  of  Wisconsin,  the  counterpart 

,       53  000  $30  00       $30  $30.00  $30.00  $30.00    $30.00    $30.00     of    the    Senator    from    Delaware    [Mr. 
Roosevelt  administration;  1937-45 1       »J.  l""  *■'"■>"'       *  Wn  T  TAMsl  on  this  side  in  the  last  session 

Truman  administration:  ,  ,  „„      -jn  on  30      30  00      30  00      30.00       30.00       30.^0      ^^^^^^^"^■'  °"  "'^^j"        '  „,    „^»^<„o11,t 

I94^i9-.- 1  \Zi  45'oo  46  4500  45:oo  45:oo  45.00  45.00  of  Congrcss  Offered  a  proposal,  nominally 

1950.- •■■■  W  3;^o  45;oo  54  54.00  54.00  54.00  54.00  54.00  ,^rith  the  support  of  all  Members  on  hls 

EisenhoVer adminisVrationV .,  qq  54  5400  54.00  54.00  54.00  54.00  side,  recommending  that  there  be  an  8- 

1953 !•*  \f^  gggg  72  72:00  72.00  72.00  72.00  72.00  percent    across-the-board    increase    m 

l^itse :::::::::::::::  \  'joo  eaoo  80  moo  84  oo  84  oo  84  oo  8^.w  ^clal  benefits  with  no  tax  increase  what- 

l^swl::::::::::::::- 2.25  u      .       ^^  ^^^i  ,^4,50  w.50  ^94.5^  ^94.50  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^_  ^  ^^^  ^^^ 

1959 :::::::::::    3        4;800    90:00       120  144.00  144.00  144.00    144.^0    144.00    ..^^ese  studies  show  that,  on  actuarial 

Kennedy  admmisfrVtio'n; ,  j,,,.    .(,(,(,       jjg  144  oo  144  00  144.00    144.00    144.00    balance,  the  fund  is  overfinanced." 

;96i ^125  4800    93:75       125  i5o:oo  150.00  150.00    150.00    150.00        g      ^.g  ^^^i^  yote  an  8-percent  in- 

1%3::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::'-::::  3:525  Vm  103.75     145  174.00  m.oo  174.00  174.00  174.00  ^^^^^  .^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  .^  responsibly 

Johnso"3'^j"i"'s'fa*'<"':  3  625  4  800  108  75       145  174.00  174.00  174.00    174.00    174.00    ^-ithout  a  raise  in  taxes  if  we  are  just 

lie"";:::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::::    :f  ;  o  126.00     168  210.00  252.00  277.20  277.20  277.20  ^^^^.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^,^.,^.  ^^  ,^,  ,^^  ^  ^, 

1967...  ....  *•*      °'  •  for  the  benefits. 

Hart^eaong  tax  Plan: ^e.OO    352.00      352,00     352.00  ^^^   ^^,^^^    ^^^^   ^   ^    ^^\  <^"    'H'  f;^' 

1969-70 I'l     ll^    's^-^       208  260.00  312.00  416.00    457.60    457.60    gumption— wWch    is    correct— that    the 

l^L:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::    :[  jg:™  |^e-°o    |°«  ll^-^g  t^l'.ggJlISS  'dill  6li:fo  present  program  is  overfinanced  and  it 

1973-75 1-7      n'RM    7100       228  28500  342.00  455.00    570.00    615.60     proceeds  to  use  the  overflnaiicmg  to  pay 

iKdaftef 5.8    10.800  i74:oo       232  290.00  348.00  464.00    580.00    626.40     j^^.  increased  benefits.  Therefore,  when 

they  sent  the  bill  to  us,  we  could  not 

.1937-67  actual- 1968  and  alter,  as  adopted  by  Senate  Finance  Committee.  say    it    waS    OVerfinanced,    becaUSe    the 

=  Maximum  earnings  subject  to  tax.  House  had  used   the  surplus  funds  to 

Source-  Statistics  furnished  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  Nov.  13,  1967.  furnish  their  benefits.  The  Senator  from 

„„»^  ir.  fv,«  ncrht     Delaware  wants  to  overfinance  the  trust 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres-     there  must  be  some  concern  ^ Jhe  llgnt  .^  ^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^,  increasing  the 

Ident;  that  chart  shows  that  under  the     of  what  happened  over  f^e  ^eekend  m  ^^^^^  ^.^^^^^  ^^^^ing  in 

committee  plan,  while  the  lower  bracket    Great  f^f^^^^i^^^^^^^^ij^^^J^/jr^^Vfl^^         J^""^^'  1^8- 

workingman,  with  whom  they  are  sym-     to  ^t^J^.^/^^f^^^  "/^^""^.^  The  best  argument  for  the  Senator's 

pathizing,  would  not  pay  increased  taxes     ^•espojisibility  and  PUt  tnese^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^g^t  help 

in  1968,  after  1968  he  will  be  hit  with  a  ^^1;^^:^°^:^°^^^!^^^^^  balance  the  Federal  budget  in  other  re- 

substantially  increased  wage  taxes.  us  not  d^plaj  o^^^^J^^Yeftion  as  we  can  spects,  but  it  certainly  is  not  needed  for 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  tune  '''^}>f^'^^'';^,f^'^'^^^^^^  the  social  security  trust  funds.  It  is  my 

of  the  Senator  has  expired.  ^^  and  then  P  oj^^j^^^S  the  tax  to  60  days  judgment  that,  if  we  want 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  ^f^//?!.;f^^^f[JSna  Mr  President  to  vote  a  tax  increase  to  balance  the 

myself  2  additional  minutes.  thP  h^^f  ar?ume^t^?r  what  thf  Snat^^^  budget,  we  ought  to  do  it  in  a  fiscally 

Let  the  Senate  be  fiscally  responsible,  ^^^^s  J^^S  ?esJonibimv""s  in  pro^r  manner,  and  not  let  the  social 

certainly  at  a  tune  when  we  are  gomg  contends  ^^    «sc^l  ^^  J"  ^^^  ^^^^^,  ^.  l^^^^,,^.  ,^^,,  ^e,,  ^^e  burden  of  carry- 

SnTo^'m'rTwe^annTf^^^^^^^  cudty  Program  fo  balance  the  Federal  mg  out  general  fiscal  policy. 

rnDrov-infa  measure  which  will  put  out  budget  by  putting  more  funds  in  it  than  The  only  other  purpose  would  be  to 

«n  ASoi^arS  bUlion    n  the  economy  are  needed  for  paying  out  the  benefits  ^lake  the  program  unpopular  by  making 

^  ?968-that  is  ^iS  Jws  bilfdoes-  without  a  regressive  tax.  The  Senators  ^^e  tax  higher  in  the  hope  that  we  will 

without  providing  the  tax  for  it  at  the  amendment  would  be  a  step  in  that  di-  ^^^^  support  among  the  rank  and  file 

Tamp  time  rection.  It  might  set  the  stage  for  turn-  ^j  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^.^^  ^.^i  have  to  pay  more 

This  amendment  would  move  the  tax  ing  down  the  President  on  a  tax  increase  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^es. 

date  forward  to  raise  approximately  $1.4  that  would  be  proposed  by  the  President  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^.^  reported  it,  the 

billion  to  $1.5  billion  of  the  $1.9  billion  with  respect  to  the  income  tax,  u  tne  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  increased  somewhat;  but 

Co'ifJT  iC^  'SSS^on'^Z  Xr.t    !?a>rrn  tr'e  TT ^^^U  ol'Vr.^    .eotejover  an.  above  bene..  pa,a  ou.. 
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We  think  that  is  enough  of  an  Increase 
in  the  funds. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  just  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  surplus 
in  the  fund,  and  therefore  he  questions 
the  need  to  raise  taxes.  There  is  each 
year  some  surplus  added  to  the  fund  in 
that  the  annual  benefits  paid  out  nor- 
mally are  less  than  the  amount  of  taxes 
collected.  That  is  necessary  and  proper 
because  there  are  many  wage  earners 
who  are  from  25  to  45  or  50  who  are  pay- 
ing into  that  fund  on  the  basis  that  the 
trust  fund  is  building  up  so  that  when 
they  reach  retirement  age  they  will  have 
some  security  for  their  retirement  or  old 
age. 

The  principle  the  Senator  is  talking 
about  is  that  we  can  take  what  the  wage 
earners  are  paying  into  the  fund  today 
and  use  it  to  defray  the  cost  of  today's 
benefit  payments.  On  that  basis,  when 
they  reach  65  there  would  be  nothing  in 
the  fund.  The  moment  we  arrive  at  that 
principle  they  had  better  strike  out  the 
word  "security"  and  just  call  it  a  social 
program. 

The  argument  that  this  is  a  substitute 
for  the  President's  tax  increase  is  a 
whitewash.  It  has  no  connection  what- 
soever because  the  payments  of  wage 
taxes  go  into  the  trust  fund,  and  they 
do  not  reduce  or  increase  the  Federal 
deficit  one  lota.  They  would  have  some 
effect,  naturally,  on  the  question  of  In- 
flation, whether  the  money  is  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  economy  or  whether  the  trust 
fund  surplus  should  be  used  to  prime  the 
pump  In  the  1968  election  year. 

I  point  out  again  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  this  amendment  does  not 
raise  any  additional  money  in  the  long 
nm;  it  merely  puts  the  tax  increase  into 
effect  the  same  day  as  the  increase  in 
benefits.  It  places  the  increase  on  a  bona 
fide  pay-as-you-go  basis,  and  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  that,  except  the  so- 
called  political  consequences  of  telling 
constituents  before  the  election  that  we 
have  raised  the  tax. 

I  call  attention  to  the  long-range  sta- 
tistics the  Senator  has  put  in  the  Record 
about  this  anticipated  big  buildup  after 
the  year  2000. 

That  is  the  maximum  that  could  hap- 
pen and  Is  based  upon  two  false  prem- 
ises: Rrst,  that  there  would  be  full  em- 
ployment continuously  from  now  until 
the  year  2008,  with  no  unemployment; 
and,  second,  that  between  now  and  the 
year  2008 — or  for  the  next  40  years — 
there  would  be  no  further  social  security 
benefit  increases  at  all. 

We  know  that  those  two  assumptions 
are  utterly  ridiculous,  so  there  is  no  use 
considering  any  conclusions  based  upon 
them.  If  we  were  to  proceed  on  those  as- 
simiptions  we  could  accept  the  Senator's 
figures,  but  nobody  believes  the  assump- 
tions are  valid. 

I  say  again,  my  amendment  would 
merely  put  the  social  security  benefit  in- 
crease on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  and  in 
response  to  all  that  has  been  said  about 
how  regressive  this  tax  Is,  I  merely  reply 
that  it  Is  just  as  regressive  after  the  elec- 
tion, after  the  voters  have  cast  their  bal- 
lots. It  Is  just  as  regressive,  just  as  un- 
fair, just  as  obnoxious  then  as  It  would 


be  to  tell  them  about  it  before  the  elec- 
tion. 

If  it  is  such  a  regressive,  obnoxious, 
and  unfair  tax  then  why  is  my  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  not 
willing  to  let  the  American  people,  who 
will  pay  the  tax,  know  just  what  kind  of 
tax  is  being  put  on  them?  Why  does  he 
not  want  them  to  know  it  before  the 
election  by  making  both  provisions  ef- 
fective the  same  day?  Certainly  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  adopting  here  the 
principle  of  making  benefits  and  taxes 
both  effective  the  same  day. 

The  best  argiunent  I  can  make  to  show 
that  this  proposal  has  no  connection 
whatsoever  with  the  proposed  10  percent 
surtax  and  that  it  is  not  a  substitute  for 
it,  is  that  for  the  last  year  or  more  I  have 
repeatedly,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
advocated  this  principle.  I  urged  it  In 
January  when  the  social  security  benefit 
increase  was  first  proposed  and  recom- 
mended that  by  all  means  we  make  the 
benefits  and  the  tax  effective  the  same 
day.  That  speech  and  recommendation 
occurred  before  President  Johnson  rec- 
ommended the  surtax  on  incomes  In  his 
economic  message.  So  it  has  no  connec- 
tion whatsoever.  But  I  do  say  that  if  the 
administration  wishes  to  have  a  tax  in- 
crease considered  later  by  this  Congress 
it  will  have  some  explaining  to  do  If  it 
supports  the  position  of  deferring  this 
tax  until  after  the  election  for  purely 
political  reasons — and  there  is  no  other 
logical  reason.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bible  in  the  chair ) .  The  Senator's  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  jield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  House  bUl  is 
passed,  when  thereafter  will  payment 
of  benefits  begin? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Under 
the  House  bill  the  benefits  would  go  into 
effect  on  January  1,  1968.  Under  the 
Senate  bill  they  would  go  into  effect 
March  1,  but  the  first  increase  would  be 
included  in  the  check  for  April  1. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  has 
stated  when  the  benefits  will  go  into 
effect.  When  will  the  tax  imposition  go 
into  effect? 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Under 
the  committee  bill,  the  additional  wage 
tax  would  become  effective  January  1, 
1969.  My  amendment  would  move  that 
effective  date  up  to  January  1,  1968. 

By  doing  that  there  would  be  a  tax 
increase  of  four-tenths  of  1  percent  in 
1968,  but  the  suggested  four-tenths  of 
1  percent  tax  Increase  in  1971  would 
be  eliminated  when  under  the  commit- 
tee bill  they  would  pick  up  the  first  year's 
deficiency. 

So  the  long-range  difference  In  effect 
is  negligible. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  been  repeatedly  talking 
about  picking  up  a  deficiency  at  a  later 
date,  rather  than  making  up  that  defi- 
ciency at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  ■WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
correct. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  'What  is  the  deficiency, 
in  terms  of  percentage  or  dollars? 

Mr.  WIT iT JAMS  of  Delaware.  Roughly, 
each  0.1  percent  tax  on  payroll  involves 
about  $350  million  annually.  So  when 
we  move  this  date  forward  to  January 
1,  1968,  it  would  mean  an  additional  $1.4 
billion  to  $1.5  billion  in  1968. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  argued  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain burden  of  taxation  that  must  be 
imposed,  and  that,  imder  the  committee 
bill,  that  burden  has  not  been  assessed, 
but,  because  it  has  not  been  assessed,  it 
will  have  to  be  picked  up  at  a  later  date, 
when  the  committee's  tax  rate  goes  into 
effect. 

Am  I  correct  in  that  understanding? 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
correct;  and,  as  the  Senator  from  Louisl- 
ana  very  properly  pointed  out,  the  com- 
mittee bill,  with  its  projected  long-range 
tax  increases,  as  nearly  as  we  could  de- 
termine does  finance  the  program  over  a 
long-range  term;  but  it  does  its  extra 
financing  primarily  beginning  after  the 
1968  election. 

The  point  I  am  making  is.  Why  do  we 
not  make  the  benefits  and  the  tax  both 
effective  the  same  day?  That  is  just 
sound  economics,  and  I  believe  it  is  a 
principle  that  ought  always  to  be  fol- 
lowed regardless  of  whether  there  is  a 
tax  increase  or  a  tax  reduction  proposed. 
As  I  stated  before,  we  cannot  minimize 
or  entirely  remove  from  our  minds  the 
fact  that  as  we  increase  social  security 
benefits  it  does  have,  to  some  extent,  an 
inflationary  impact,  because  this  addi- 
tional $3.5  billion  is  additional  spendable 
money;  but  if  we  Increase  taxes  it  has  a 
dampening  effect. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  by  my  amend- 
ment is  to  neutralize  that  effect  from 
either  the  inflationary  or  the  defiatloi^arj- 
standpoint.  If  my  amendment  is  adopted 
it  would  practically  neutralize  any  effect 
so  far  as  the  economy  Is  concerned  in 
calendar  year  1968  because  it  would  pro- 
vide approximately  $3.6  billion  in  reve- 
nue in  1968  whereas  the  committee  bill 
would  provide  about  $3.9  billion  In  bene- 
fits. So  the  two  figures  are  reasonably 
close. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  as  it  imposes 
the  tax  as  of  the  date  of  the  increase  in 
the  benefits,  make  possible  a  reduction  of 
the  taxes  before  the  date  when  the  com- 
mittee bill  recommended? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes; 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  proposes  that  w^e  impose  the 
tax  now  and  not  wait  until  the  date  rec- 
ommended in  the  committee  bill? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  ex- 
pired.   

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  Senator  is  correct.  Under  the  com- 
mittee bill  the  wage  tax  would  be  4.4  per- 
cent In  1968,  4.8  percent  in  1969  and 
1970,  and  In  1971  would  be  5.2  percent, 
or  another  Increase  of  four-tenths  of  1 
percent. 

Under  this  proposal  the  tax  for  each 
of  those  4  years  would  be  4.8  percent. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  that  Is  true,  it  Is  a 
tacit  admission  by  those  who  oppose  the 
committee  amendment  that  the  forgive- 
ness of  the  tax  now  requires  an  Increase 
in  the  tax  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There  is 
no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  there  any  question 
about  that,  may  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  will  discuss 
that  on  my  time  later. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
Is  no  question  about  that.  The  rates  are 
found  on  page  8  of  the  bill.  These  are 
the  official  rates.  There  is  no  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  true  that  when 
It  is  admitted  that  It  will  be  necessary 
to  increase  the  rate  at  a  later  date  be- 
cause no  tax  is  imposed  as  of  the  pres- 
ent date,  the  ultimate  result  is  the  same 
with  respect  to  the  amount  that  the 
worker  will  have  to  pay  into  the  fund? 
Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct.  The  adoption  of  this 
-amendment  over  the  4-year  period  will 
not  Increase  taxes  nor  will  It  decrease 
taxes  one  iota  for  the  working  men  and 
•women  of  America.  It  will  not  increase 
taxes  one  lota  over  the  long  range. 

A  higher  tax  would  become  effective 
in  1968,  but  a  lower  tax  in  later  years 
would  offset  it.  It  would  merely  give  the 
citizen  when  he  goes  into  the  booth  to 
vote  in  1968  a  chance  to  be  aware  of  both 
the  tax  in  the  bill  and  the  benefit,  as 
weU. 

This  administration  has  been  seeking 
laws  for  truth  in  lending  and  truth  In 
packaging.  Let  us  give  it  an  opportunity 
to  have  a  little  truth  in  Government. 

The  people  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
the  tax  under  any  bill,  whether  under  the 
pending  bill  or  otherwise.  Let  them  know 
at  the  time  they  receive  the  benefits  that 
they  are  paying  for  them,  too.  Then  when 
I  or  any  other  Member  of  Congress 
stands  on  the  platform  and  boasts  about 
the  additional  benefits  we  provided  for 
the  voter  under  the  bill  let  us  also  say, 
"Here  is  the  amount  of  additional  taxes 
required  to  pay  for  the  benefits." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  has  always  been  my 
concept  of  government  that  when  spend- 
ing is  necessary  and  taxing  is  needed  to 
finance  the  spending,  the  taxes  ought  to 
be  imposed  promptly.  I  have  rebelled 
against  the  idea  of  making  grants  or  con- 
ferring benefits  and  delaying  the  imposi- 
tion of  taxes  to  some  future  date.  Those 
two  acts  ought  to  be  concomitant. 
Through  that  course  of  conduct,  the  citi- 
zenry knows  that  while  we  are  providing 
benefits  today,  we  are  also  taxing  for 
them.  The  other  policy  means  that  we 
tell  the  citizen,  "We  are  giving  you  these 
benefits  today,  but  we  will  not  tax  you 
until  the  future.  In  the  future,  however, 
we  will  have  to  tax  more." 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  that  technique  of 
operating  the  Government.  I  will  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  the  Senator.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  excuse  ourselves  from  our  re- 
sponsibility by  pointing  out  the  differ- 
ence in  the  method  of  financing  In  the 
House  bill.  We  as  Senators  are  voting 


on  the  bill  as  it  is  before  us,  and  in  its 
present  version  the  Senate  bill  would 
provide  $3.5  billion  extra  benefits  in  the 
last  9  months  of  1968. 

The  Senate  bill  would.  In  1968,  provide 
but  $1.6  billion  in  additional  revenue,  or 
so  that  $1.9  billion  more  would  be  paid 
out  in  1968  than  would  be  collected  in 
taxes. 

Agreeing  to  the  amendment  would 
merely  move  forward  the  taxes  that, 
under  the  committee  bill,  would  be  col- 
lected after  the  election.  Benefits  and 
taxes  as  far  as  the  calendar  year  1968 
is  concerned  would  then  be  practically 
even. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
on  page  124  of  the  report — and  this  has 
been  checked  with  the  actuaries — it 
states : 

Accordingly,  the  old-age  and  survivors  In- 
surance program,  as  it  would  be  changed  by 
the  conrunittee-approved  bill,  Is  In  close  actu- 
arial balance,  and  thus  remains  actuarially 
sound. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  what  we  have 
added  in  the  bill  has  been  needed,  be- 
cause of  the  cost-of-living  increase,  to 
put  the  people  who  draw  social  security 
benefits  where  they  would  be  if  the  value 
of  the  currency  had  not  depreciated. 

Let  us  analyze  a  reasonable  and  fair 
way  to  do  that.  If  a  man  were  earning 
$400  a  month  and  paying  the  social  se- 
curity tax  on  everything  he  earned,  at 
a  time  when  the  dollar  would  buy  twice 
what  it  does  now,  and  if  this  man  re- 
tires later  and  other  people  are  then 
paying  into  the  fund,  the  most  logical 
way  to  see  that  the  man  who  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  making  twice  as  much  as 
the  retired  man  made  because  of  the  de- 
preciation in  the  value  of  the  currency 
would  receive  the  same  benefits — and 
he  would  have  to  receive  twice  the 
amount  of  benefits  that  the  man  who 
has  retired  is  receiving  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  same  benefit  from  the  price  he 
paid — would  be  to  simply  apply  the  same 
rate  to  the  higher  base.  Therefore.  In- 
stead of  taxing  $400,  we  would  tax  $800 
without  advancing  the  rate  at  all.  That 
is  basically  how  the  committee  proposed 
that  we  proceed  this  next  year. 

We  started  out,  this  year,  with  a  fund 
that' was  overfinanced.  I  applaud  pri- 
marily the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee which  Is  responsible  for  putting 
on  more  taxes  than  necessary  to  pay  for 
the  benefits  this  year  and  next  year.  So 
that  If  the  programs  are  overfinanced, 
they  proceed  then  to  provide  some  of  the 
necessary  increases  in  benefits  to  take 
care  of  the  Increased  cost  of  living 
through  using  some  of  the  surplus.  I  am 
not  talking  about  the  long-range  sur- 
plus fund.  I  am  talking  about  surplus 
income  in  the  money  collected  over  the 
money  spent  in  that  year. 

They  would  use  some  of  the  surplus  in- 
come out  of  that  amount  which  is  over- 
financed.  Then,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  having 
done  that,  they  would  raise  the  wage 
base  so  that  in  the  future  the  cost  would 
be  met  by  those  who  are  receiving  more 
income  and  thus  have  more  of  it  subject 
to  tax.  We  go  along  with  that  and  where 
we  provide  additional  outgo,  we  provide 
additional  income. 

I  understand  there  will  be  another 
amendment  to  hold  the  benefits  at  the 


House  level.  And  having  moved  in  the 
Williams  direction,  we  will  then  be  asked 
to  move  in  the  other  direction  and  say: 
"We  will  propose  to  do  it  the  way  the 
House  proposed  and  reduce  the  surplus 
flowing  into  the  fund  below  the  amount 
the  committee  established." 

So,  hav-lng  had  a  chance  to  tax  a  lot 
more  than  need  be,  we  would  then  have 
a  chance  to  vote  the  other  way  and  col- 
lect less  in  taxes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Seiiator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  'Vermont  is  recogruzed  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  making  very  much  the  same  argu- 
ment advanced  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton  1  and  mt  last  week.  At  that 
time  we  proposed  an  amendment  which 
would  make  it  unnecessary  to  raise  taxes 
beyond  existing  levels  at  the  present  time. 
I  have  a  chart  here — and  I  have 
checked  this  rather  thoroughly.  I  under- 
stand that  as  of  December  31,  1966,  there 
was  a  surpliis  in  the  trust  fund— that  is, 
the  combined  OASI  and  DI  fund— of 
$22,307  miUion.  In  addition  to  the  exist- 
ing surplus,  tills  bill  will  create  more 
than  a  $6.8  billion  surplus  between  now 
and  1972.  In  other  words,  Mr.  President, 
under  the  Senate  bill,  there  will  be  a  sur- 
plus of  $29,107  million  by  1972.  Under  the 
House  bill,  there  would  be  a  surplus  of 
$52,707  million.  That  in  my  mind  is  com- 
pletely unjustified. 

Certainly  we  are  on  solid  ground  inso- 
far as  the  financing  Is  concerned.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  little  too  solid  be- 
cause we  are  tying  up  large  sums  of 
money  via  a  regressive  tax. 

While  I  can  understand  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware,  expressing  some  concern  over 
the  fact  that  rates  were  not  increased 
at  the  same  time  the  new  benefits  went 
into  effect,  it  is  difficult  to  favor  addi- 
tional overfinancing.  We  do  not  need  a 
nickel  more  than  we  will  get  certainly 
under  the  bill  because  there  will  be  a 
surplus  of  $29,107,000,000  in  1972. 

I  refer  also  to  page  179,  part  one,  of 
the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  which  it  was  pointed  out 
that  in  the  year  2000,  using  intermediate 
cost  assumption,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration has  estimated  a  surplus  of 
S344  billion.  That  is  just  about  32  years 
from  now. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
unless  other  Senators  desire  to  discuss 
the  matter,  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WTTJ.TAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  do  not  know  of  anyone  else  who 
wants  to  speak. 

I  shall  take  only  1  minute  at  this  time 
to  state  that  there  is  no  argument  with 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana concerning  the  actuarial  soundness 
of  the  program  under  the  financing 
method  of  the  committee  bill— none 
whatever.  However,  the  pending  amend- 
ment does  not  change  one  iota  the  actu- 
arial soundness  of  the  program. 

It  merely  states  that  the  tax  Increase 
on  wages  will  go  into  effect  the  same  day 
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as  the  benefit  increases.  The  net  long- 
range  effect  of  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  be  exactly  the  same 
so  far  as  the  actuarial  soundness  of  the 
committee  bill  is  concerned. 

This  is  not  a  revenue  producing  meas- 
ure, nor  would  it  reduce  revenue.  It 
merely  provides  a  little  truth  so  far  as 
financing  this  program  is  concerned  be- 
cause it  would  spread  it  out  from  the 
same  day  that  benefits  begin.  Certainly, 
the  Senate  would  desire  that  the  benefits 
and  the  tax  be  effective  the  same  day. 
The  long-range  financing  would  be  ex- 
actly the  same  under  this  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  unless  someone  else 
wishes  to  speak,  I  am  willing  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  but  I 
sufTgest  that  we  have  a  brief  quorum  call. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  is  seeking 
to  Impress  upon  people,  by  hitting  them 
between  the  eyes,  how  much  this  pro- 
gram will  cost  in  the  future.  Of  course, 
that  is  sometimes  a  worthwhile  purpose, 
especially  if  you  do  not  like  a  program 
to  begin  with.  If  that  is  what  he  wants 
to  do,  it  would  seem  to  me  to  make  better 
sense  to  impress  upon  people  that  in 
1987,  which  is  20  years  down  the  road, 
the  tax  would  be  5.8  percent  of  the  pay- 
roll. 

I  would  say  that  if  you  want  to  make 
somebody  understand — whether  they 
want  to  admit  it  or  not — that  this  will 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  the  logic 
of  the  Senator's  argument  calls  for  mov- 
ing the  rate  ahead  to  5.8  and  increasing 
it  much  more  than  you  need.  If  you  were 
to  do  that,  you  would  not  even  need  the 
President's  tax  bill.  You  would  balance 
the  national  income  account  by  taxing 
all  the  surplus  money  in  America — not 
the  surplus,  but  the  money  of  hard-work- 
ing people,  in  the  social  security  pro- 
gram, where  the  Government  could 
borrow  it  on  any  terms  it  wanted.  In 
short  order,  you  would  be  able  to  wipe 
out  the  entire  national  debt  by  use  of 
the  social  security  fund. 

If  you  want  to  do  it,  you  could  im- 
press the  people  by  how  much  the  pro- 
gram would  cost  in  1987.  Of  course,  in 
1987,  hopefully,  the  fund  would  receive 
more  money,  because  more  people  would 
be  employed  and  they  would  be  making 
more  wages,  and  we  would  have  greater 
productivity.  We  could  go  all  out  with  the 
Williams  doctrine  and  show  how  much 
the  program  could  cost.  We  could  balance 
the  budget  and  keep  it  there  for  a  while, 
and  tax  enough  money  into  the  social 
security  fund  to  retire  the  entire  na- 
tional debt. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  we  could  continue  all  day  on  a 
ridiculous  plane.  I  would  not  say  that 
the  Senator's  remarks  are  ridiculous,  and 
I  will  substitute  another  adjective  if  I 
can  think  of  a  more  appropriate  one. 

This  proposal  has  nothing  to  do  with 
financing  the  public  debt.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  actuarial  soundness  of  the 
program,  as  the  Senator  knows.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  whether  we  are  for  or 
against  the  social  security  program. 

Lest  there  be  any  misunderstanding. 
as  I  have  stated  repeatedly,  I  believe 
one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the 


New  Deal  administration  was  the  initia- 
tion of  the  social  security  program.  I 
believe  it  was  a  good,  sound  program,  and 
had  it  not  been  started  then  I  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  help  start 
one  today. 

On  the  other  hand,  It  must  be  a  sound 
program,  soundly  financed,  so  that  the 
people  who  put  their  money  into  It  will 
have  some  semblance  of  security  when 
they  reach  the  day  of  retirement. 

As  I  stated  in  the  committee,  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  support  in- 
creased benefits  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  on  this  amendment  has 
expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

All  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
is  proposing  is  to  postpone  this  tax  until 
after  the  election.  What  difference  would 
it  make  if  the  tax  became  effective  be- 
fore the  election,  the  same  day  as  the 
benefits?  No  one  can  dispute  that  over  a 
4-year  period  there  is  not  a  dime's  dif- 
ference between  the  pending  amendment 
and  the  committee  bill,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  with  respect  to  the  effective 
date.  Under  this  amendment  the  tax 
would  become  effective  in  1968,  and  it 
would  raise  more  money  In  1968.  It  would 
strike  out  the  increase  in  1971  which  is 
in  the  committee  bill  when  they  would 
make  up  the  insufficiency  created  in  the 
1968  election  year. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  It  should  be  understood 
that  this  Is  a  fight  for  principle.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  substantial  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  when  given 
the  facts  about  how  social  security  is 
financed — that  an  individual's  benefit  is 
not  paid  by  his  own  payments  but  Is 
carried  by  the  payments  of  others — if 
asked,  "Do  you  believe  that  when  pay- 
ments are  increased,  taxes  should  be  in- 
creased at  the  same  time?"  would  over- 
whelmingly answer  "Yes." 

It  must  be  fair  on  both  sides  of  the 
ledger.  I  would  hope  that  we  would  never 
have  to  increase  taxes,  unless  it  became 
necessary  in  order  to  take  care  of  a  very 
grievous  matter,  without  allowing  addi- 
tional benefits.  It  is  a  matter  of  sound 
legislative  policy.  It  is  a  matter  of  fair- 
ness to  those  who  receive  and  to  those 
who  pay. 

Now,  we  get  on  dangerous  ground  when 
we  say,  "Well,  next  year  they  really  won't 
need  it."  The  fact  remains  that  the  re- 
serve has  gone  down  and  down  all  the 
time.  It  is  now  down  to  a  point  sufficient 
to  carry  the  program  for  only  12  months. 
When  we  started  to  pay  benefits,  it  was 
enough  to  carry  the  program  for  591 
months.  The  table  shows  that  it  has  gone 
down  steadily. 

I  also  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  1966.  outgo  exceeded  expendi- 
tures. So  if  now  and  then  income  exceeds 
expenditure  a  little,  it  tends  to  be  bal- 
anced out.  It  does  not  mean  that  you 
should  discard  principle.  When  benefits 
are  Increased,  an  appropriate  tax  In- 
crease should  be  applied. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 


As  I  stated  earlier,  I  believe  that  an  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  is  Justi- 
fied. I  Intend  to  vote  for  an  increase  if 
it  Is  properly  financed,  and  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  vote  for  the  tax  to  pay 
for  it — both  effective  on  the  same  day. 

But  I  do  object  to  going  through  the 
political  hypocrisy  of  having  the  benefits 
becoming  effective  before  the  election 
and  the  tax  becoming  effective  later  so 
that  the  people  will  not  know  about  it. 

The  program  must  be  soundly  and 
properly  financed,  but  let  us  make  them 
both  effective  the  same  day.  I  am  willing 
to  vote  for  the  necessary  tax  increase  to 
finance  the  benefits  for  which  I  vote.  If 
I.  as  a  Senator,  and  if  other  Senators  are 
not  willing  to  vote  for  the  tax  at  the  same 
time  then  we  should  not  vote  for  the 
benefits. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  appearing  on  page 
336  of  the  committee  report,  referred  to 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

COMPARISON    OF    OASDI    TRUST    FUND    BALANCES    AND 
BENEFIT  OUTGO 

(Balance  in  fund  and  benefit  outgo  in  millions] 
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Balance  in 

Ratio  of  fund  to 

Calendar 

fund  at  be- 

Benefit 

benefit  outgo 

year 

ginning  of 

outgo 



year 

in  year 

In 
years 

In 
months 

1940 

$1,724 

$35 

49.3 

591.6 

1941 

2.031 

88 

23.1 

277.2 

1942 

2,762 

131 

21.1 

253.2 

1943 

3.688 

166 

22.2 

266.4 

1944 

4,820 

209 

23.1 

277.2 

1945 

6.005 

274 

21.9 

262.8 

1946 

7.121 

378 

18.8 

225.6 

1947 

8,150 

466 

17.5 

210.0 

1948 

9,360 

556 

16.8 

201.6 

1949 

10. 722 

667 

16.1 

193.2 

1950 

11.816 

961 

12.3 

147.6 

1951 

13.721 

1.885 

7.3 

87.6 

1952 

15,540 

2.194 

7.1 

85.2 

1953 

17,442 

3,006 

5.8 

69.6 

1954 

18,  707 

3,670 

5.1 

61.2 

1955 

20,  576 

4,958 

4.1 

49.2 

1956 

21.663 

5,715 

3.8 

45.6 

1957 

22, 519 

7,404 

3.0 

36.0 

1958 

23,042 

8,576 

2.7 

32.4 

1959 

23, 243 

10,299 

2.3 

27.6 

1960 

21.966 

11,245 

2.0 

24,0 

1961 

22,613 

12,749 

1.8 

21.6 

1962 

22, 162 

14,461 

1.5 

18.0 

1963 

20,  705 

15,427 

1.3 

15.6 

1964 

20,715 

16, 223 

1.3 

15.6 

1965 

21,172 

18.310 

1.2 

14.4 

1966 

19.841 

20. 048 

1.0 

12.0 

1967 

22,309 

121,549 

1.0 

12.0 

I  Estimated. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
table  shows  the  ratio  of  the  trust  fund  to 
benefit  outgo,  which  has  been  declining 
over  the  years  so  that  now  it  Is  down  to 
approximately  a  1-year  reserve.  This  re- 
serve Is  necessary  because  if  you  run 
into  a  recession  or  a  depression — and  we 
could  have  one;  we  have  had  them  be- 
fore— you  would  have  increased  pay- 
ments going  out  under  the  program  and 
substantially  reduced  income  as  une:''.- 
ployment  increased. 

I  believe  this  reserve  is  necessary.  We 
are  told  by  the  actuaries  that  this  re- 
serve is  at  the  minimum  of  what  we  can 
afford  to  carry  in  order  for  it  to  be  secure 
so  far  as  payments  are  concerned.  Cer- 
tainly, the  one  thing  that  those  who 
draw  social  security  benefits  want  most 
Is  the  security  and  the  knowledge  that 


the  benefits  will  be  paid  as  long  as  they 
Uve  so  that  they  need  not  wonder 
whether  the  benefits  will  be  paid  in  later 
years  To  the  extent  that  Congress  In- 
creases benefits,  taxes  must  be  Increased. 
The  committee  bill  recognizes  that 
fact  This  amendment  merely  deals  with 
timing,  giving  truth  in  Government,  and 
making  both  dates  effective  at  the  same 
time  so  that  when  we  go  home  both  the 
recipients  of  benefits  and  those  who  pay 
the  tax  will  know  they  are  paying  this 
tax  for  these  benefits,  and  they  will  know 
that  the  same  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  voted  for  the  benefits  voted  for  the 

tax. 

I  am  willing  to  vote  that  both  be  ef- 
fective the  same  day. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  do  I  have  remain- 
ing on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  has 
12  minutes  remaining  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  not 
require  that  much  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  would  not  help  the  Government 
fiscally  one  way  or  the  other.  It  would 
Increase  the  tax  sooner  and  it  would 
raise  more  money  by  taxing  the  people 
more  than  we  need  to  tax  them  in  1968 
for  social  security  purposes,  and  then 
reduce  the  tax  to  a  lower  level  In  sub- 
sequent years,  and  lose  what  It  would 
save  In  the  years  following. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  only  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is  a  desire  to  really 
shock  the  public  by  highlighting  how 
much  the  social  security  program  costs 
when  the  benefits  are  brought  up  to  off- 
set the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living, 
which  is  the  main  benefit  we  are  financ- 
ing with  the  bill. 

If  one  wants  to  shock  the  public,  I 
would  say  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  tends  to  achieve  that  purpose. 
If  Senators  want  to  leave  the  shock 
treatment  out  and  talk  about  whether 
we  are  actuarially  sound  and  whether 
the  House  bill  is  actuarially  sound,  all 
of  the  actuaries  will  state  that  both  are. 

Mr.  President,  the  difference  is  that 
the  House  committee  worked  out  the 
matter  so  that  the  fund  was  being  over- 
flnanced.  and  used  some  of  that  surplus 
In  overfinanclng  to  pay  for  some  of  the 
benefits,  while  the  Senate  committee 
voted  additional  taxes  by  raising  the 
wage  base  to  tax  more  money  and  more 
people  to  bring  in  $100  million  more  than 
we  voted  for  in  additional  benefits.  We 
are  actuarially  sound  and  the  Senator 
does  not  deny  that. 

As  a  practical  matter  the  only  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  political.  The 
Senator  said  that  we  had  political  facts 
in  mind,  and  maybe  we  did.  When  a  bill 
is  reported  with  every  Democrat  voting 
lor  It  and  every  Republican  voting 
against  It,  I  guess  that  people  think  of 
politics.  I  am  sure  that  Republicans 
voted  against  the  bill,  relying  on  It  being 
unpopular,  and  that  Democrats  voted  for 
the  bill,  relying  on  it  being  popular. 

The  Republicans  would  like  to  put  a 
shock  treatment  In  here  by  throwing  up 
their  hands  and  saying.  "Oh,  my  good- 
ness. Look  what  this  is  costing."  The 


amendment  of  the  Senator  would  serve 
that  purpose.  It  would  shock  the  public 
and  impress  on  them  how  much  the  pro- 
gram is  costing.  If  Senators  wish  to  over- 
Impress  the  public,  they  should  vote  for 
the  Senator's  amendment.  I  think  that 
his  amendment  takes  an  active  step  In 
that  direction. 

However,  as  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  PROXTtYl  pointed  out  so  well, 
we  have  a  large  surplus,  a  huge  fund  of 
about  ■j29  billion,  that  will  grow  every 
year  and  take  in  a  lot  more  than  it  pays 
out  in  benefits.  All  of  the  actuaries  look 
at  this  fund  and  say  that  it  is  fiscally 
sound.  This  is  a  necessary  increase  in 
benefits  If  we  are  to  meet  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living. 

I  hope  we  do  not  vote  a  lot  more  taxes 
than  we  need  at  a  time  when  we  are 
faced  with  a  deficit  in  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  a  request  for  a  surcharge  tax. 
I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  will  sup- 
port the  committee,  at  least  the  major- 
ity of  the  committee,  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  President,  unless  someone  wishes 
to  speak,  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the 
time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  proceed  for  1  minute  on  the  bill. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  may  have  1  minute  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator said  that  this  new  wage  tax  would 
shock  the  American  public.  If  it  will 
shock  them  after  the  election  why  are 
they  not  told  what  it  will  cost  before  the 
election?  It  will  be  just  as  shocking  an 
increase  in  1969.  Why  not  let  them  know 
about  this  shocking  tax  before  they  vote 
next  November.  That  is  all  that  Is  in- 
volved in  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  would  not  change 
actuarily  soundness  because  it  merely 
advances  the  date  of  this  shock  so  that 
they  will  know  the  true  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram at  the  same  time  they  get  the 
benefits.  It  should  be  so. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana that  if  we  go  to  a  store  to  buy  an 
article  and  if  the  price  is  apt  to  be 
shocking  we  ask  the  storekeeper  and 
ascertain  the  price  then.  If  we  feel  we 
cannot  afford  it  that  is  the  time  to  find 
out.  One  does  not  minimize  the  shock 
by  buying  the  article,  closing  his  eyes 
as  to  what  it  will  cost,  getting  the  article 
home,  and  receiving  the  bill  the  first  of 
the  month  and  then  have  a  delayed 
shock. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  myself  30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  surplus  flowing  into  the  fund 
and  it  is  overfinanced.  That  is  why  the 
ranking  member  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  last  year  was  pressing 
for  an  8-percent  Increase  in  benefits  with 
no  increase  in  taxes.  If  that  measure 
could  have  been  passed  as  the  Byrnes  bill 
under  Republican  leadership,  my  guess  Is 
that  there  would  be  no  complaint  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle  to  pay  for  additional 
Increases  in  the  cost  of  living.  That  Is 
what  Representative  Byrnis  recom- 
mended on  the  House  side.  I  Imagine  that 


the  Republicans  over  there  would  have 
voted  unanimously  for  it,  with  no  in- 
crease at  all.  If  that  proposal  had  been 
voted  on  last  year. 

Some  Senators  might  want  to  impress 
on  people  how  much  the  program  would 
cost,  but  if  it  were  the  Byrnes  bill  rather 
than  the  Mills  bill  I  do  not  believe  they 
would  be  driving  that  point  home  today. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  based 
on  the  discussion  that  has  taken  place 
between  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  it  is  thor- 
oughly clear  to  me  that  there  has  to  be 
an  increase  in  tax  to  finance  the  increase 
in  benefits.  The  dispute  between  the  two 
measures  deals  with  the  date  on  which 
that  increase  should  be  imposed.  Which- 
ever date  it  is  imposed,  it  means  that  the 
worker  will  have  to  pay.  The  fact  that  It 
is  being  delayed  for  1  or  2  years  does 
not  mean  that  the  worker  will  be  perma- 
nently exempted  from  paying  it. 

Inasmuch  as  it  has  to  be  paid  by  the 
worker  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  a  fact 
to  claim  he  will  not  have  to  pay  it.  the 
only  question  in  my  mind  is:  How  shall 
we  proceed?  Shall  it  be  delayed  until 
after  the  election:  and  if  it  is,  why  is  it 
delayed  until  after  the  election?  If  it  Is 
In  greater  conformity  with  actual  fsicts 
to  impose  It  today  rather  than  after  the 
election,  why  should  It  not  be  Imposed 
today? 

No  reason  can  be  given  dealing  with 
the  proposed  delay  of  the  effective  date 
of  the  tax  until  after  election  other  than 
political  motive.  That  Is  the  only  reason 
that  can  be  given,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  join  in  that  type  operation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 

has  been  yielded  back.  On  this  question 

the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 

and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 

In  the  negative).  On  this  vote  I  have 

a  pair  with  the  distinguished  minority 

leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois   [Mr. 

DiRKSENl.  If  he  were  present  and  voting. 

he  would  vote  "yea";  if  I  were  at  liberty 

to  vote,  I  would  vot€  "nay."  I  withdraw 

my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (after 
having  voted  in  the  negative).  On  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore].  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay";  if  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting  he  would  vote  "nay"; 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
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Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph], 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman]  are  absent  on  oflBclal  business. 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee], 
the  Senators  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell] and  [Mr.  Talmadge]  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee]  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy], 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Hansen],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  MundtI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke]  Is  detained  on  official  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  27, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 

[No.  335  Leg.) 
TEAS— 27 


McCIellan 

Pearson 

Thurmond 

Miller 

Percy 

Williams,  Del. 

Morton 

Stennls 
NAYS — 49 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Andei'son 

Hayden 

Morse 

Bartlett 

HUI 

Moss 

Bayh 

Holllngs 

Muskle 

Bible 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Javlts 

Prouty 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Proxmlre 

Case 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Rlblcoff 

Church 

L«ong,Mo. 

Smith 

Clark 

Long.  La. 

Sp>ong 

Ellender 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Fulbrlght 

McGovern 

Ty  dings 

Gore 

Mclntyre 

wmiams,  N.J. 

Gruenlng 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Harris 

Mondale 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

Monroney 

Hartke 

Montoya 

NOT  VOTING- 

-24 

Brooke 

Hansen 

Pastore 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Jordan,  NO. 

Russell 

Carlson 

Mansfield 

Scott 

Cooper 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

Dirksen 

McGee 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Mundt 

Talmadge 

Fong 

Murphy 

Tower 

Yakima  and  Kittitas,  Wash.,  In  exchange  for 
certain  other  lands,  and  for  other  purpoeej 


So  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Williams)  was  rejected. 


Alkeu 

Curtis 

Hatfield 

Allott 

Domlnlck 

Hlckenlooper 

Baker 

Eastland 

Hruska 

Bennett 

Ervln 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Boggs 

Fannin 

Kuchel 

Cotton 

Grlffln 

Lausche 

MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills : 

S.  706.  An  act  to  amend  section  27  of  the 
Shipping  Act,  1916; 

S.  764.  An  act  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925,  as 
amended,  and  to  amend  section  6  of  the  act 
approved  July  2,  1940,  ae  amended,  to  elimi- 
nate requirements  that  applications  for 
motor  vehicle  title  certificates  and  certain 
lien  Information  related  thereto  be  sub- 
mitted under  oath; 

S.  770.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  public  crema- 
torium In  the  District  of  Columbia;   and 

8.  2428.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington   certain    lands    In    the    counties    of 


SOCIAL     SECURITY     ACT     AMEJJD- 
MENTS  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  12080)  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an 
increase  in  benefits  under  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  sys-' 
tem,  to  provide  benefits  for  additional 
categories  of  individuals,  to  improve  the 
public  assistance  program  and  programs 
relating  to  the  welfare  and  health  of 
children,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  considered.  I  offer  the  amendment  for 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  for  himself  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams], 
proposes  amendment  No.  464,  as  fol- 
lows  

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  may  the 
record  show  that  this  amendment  is  of- 
fered in  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware   [Mr.  Williams]   and  myself? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  record  will  so  show. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
modify  the  amendment  to  correct  an 
error  that  appears  in  the  printing  of  it, 
The  correction  is  to  strike  out  lines  17 
and  18  on  page  4. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  as  corrected  may  appear  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  without  its 
being  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows : 

Beginning  on  page  13  with  the  table  (the 
first  part  of  which  begins  on  such  page) 
strike  all  through  the  table  on  page  16  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


'TABLE  FOR  DETERMINING  PRIMARY  INSURANCE  AMOUNT  AND  MAXIilUM  FAMILY  BENEFITS 


"I 

II 

III 

rv 

V 

"I 

n 

III 

rv 

v 

1    (Primary 

1 

(Primary 

(Primary  insurance 

insurance 

(Average  monthly 

(Primary 

(Maximum 

(Primary  insurance 

insurance 

(Averiige 

monthly 

(Primary 

(Maximum 

boneflt  iin<ipr  1939 

amount 

wage) 

Insurance 

family 

benefit  under  1939 

amount 

w;ige; 

insurance 

family 

act,  ;«  inodifled) 

under 
1965  act) 

amount) 

benefits) 

act,  as  modified) 

under 
1966  act) 

amount) 

benefits) 

1(  an  inclivlduars 

Or  his  average  month- 

And the 

If  an  Individual's 

Or  his  average  month- 

And the 

pnmarv  insurance 

ly   wage    (as   deter- 

maiimum 

1      primary  insurance 

ly    Wiige 

(as    ileter- 

niaiimuin 

benefit  (us  deter- 

Or his 

mined  under  subsec. 

The 

amount  of 

benefit  (as  deter- 

Or his 

mined  ur 

der  subsec. 

The 

amount  of 

mined  under  subsec. 

primary 

(W)  is- 

amount 

benefits 

mined  under  subsec. 

pnmary 

(b))  is- 

amount 

benefits 

id))  is— 

m.^urance 

referred 

payable  (as 

(d))  is- 

insurance 

referred 

payable  (as 

amount 
(as  deter- 

to In  the 
preceding 

provided  in 
sec.  203(a)) 

amount 
(as  deter- 

to in  the 
preceding 

provided  in 

^ 

sec.  203(8)) 

mined 

paragraphs 

on  the  basis 

mined 

paragraphs 

on  the  basis 

under 

of  this 

of  his  wages 

under 

of  this 

of  his  wages 

But  not 

subsec. 

But  not 

subsection 

and  self- 

But  not 

subsec. 

But  not 

subsection 

and  self- 

At  least—       more 

(c))  is- 

At  least— 

more 

shall  be— 

employ- 

At least— 

more 

(c))  is— 

At  least— 

more 

shall  be— 

employ- 

than— 

than— 

ment 
income 

than— 

than — 

ment 
income 

1 

shall  be— 

shall  b^- 

.$13.  48 

*44.00 

$67 

S50.00 

$75.00 

moi 

$20.64 

$55.00 

$86 

$87 

$61.90 

J92.90 

$!3.  49              14.  00 

45.00 

$68 

66 

50.70 

76.10 

20.66 

21.28 

56.00 

88 

89 

63.00 

94.50 

14.  ni              14.  48 

46.00 

70 

70 

51.80 

77.70 

21.29 

21.88 

67.00 

90 

90 

64.20 

96.30 

14.  4a     ,         15.  (JO 

47.00 

71 

72 

62.90 

79.40 

21.89 

22.28 

68.00 

91 

92 

66.30 

98.00 

15.01 

15.60 

4S.no 

73 

74 

54.00 

81.00 

22.29 

22.68 

.59.00 

93 

94 

66.40 

99.60 

16.61 

16.  iO 

49  no 

75 

76 

58.20 

82.80 

22.89 

23.08 

60.00 

95 

96 

67.50 

101.30 

1&21 

IS.  84 

50.00 

77 

78 

56.30 

84.60 

23.09 

23.44 

61.00 

97 

97 

68.70 

103.10 

1&85 

17.60 

51.00 

79 

80 

57.40 

86.10 

23.46 

23.76 

62.10 

98 

99 

69.90 

104.80 

J7.61 

18.40 

52.00 

81 

81 

58.50 

87.80 

23.77 

24.20 

63.20 

100 

101 

71.10 

106.70 

18.41 

10.34 

63.00 

82 

83 

69.70 

89.60 

24.21 

24.60 

64.20 

102 

102 

72.30 

108.50 

19.25 

20.00 

5100 

84 

85 

ease 

91.20 

24.61 

25.00 

65.30 

103 

104 

73.50 

110  30 
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(Primary  insurance 
benefit  under  1939 
act,  as  modified) 


If  an  ladKidUiJ's 

primary  inkirance 

benelit  (asWeter- 

emmed  under  subsec. 

(d))  is- 


II 

(Primary 
Insurance 

amount 
under 

1965  act) 


ni 


(Average  monthly 
wage) 


IV 


(Primary 
Insurance 
amount) 


(Maiimum 

family 

benefits) 


Al  ieast- 


$25. 01 
25.49 
25.93 
26.  41 
■.>6.  95 
27.47 
2S.01 
28.69 
29.  215 
29.69 
30. 37 
30.93 
31.37 
32.01 
32. 61 
33.21 
33.89 
34.51 
35.01 
35.81 
36.41 
37.09 
37.61 
38.21 
39.13 
39.69 
40.34 
41.13 
41.77 
42.45 
43.21 
43.77 
44.45 
44.89 


But  not 

more 

than— 


Or  his 
primary 
insurance 
amount 
(as  deter- 
mined 
under 
subsec. 
(c))  is- 


Or  his  average  month- 
ly wage  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsec. 
(b))  is— 


At  least— 


But  not 

more 
than— 


The 

amount 

referred 

to  In  the 

preceding 

paragraphs 

of  this 
subsection 
shall  be — 


And  the 
maiimum 
amount  of 

benefits 
payable  (as 
provided  in 
sec.  203(a)) 
on  the  basis 
of  his  wages 
and  self- 
employ- 
ment 
Income 
shall  be— 


$25.  4b 

25.  92 

26.  40 

26.  94 

27.  46 

28.00 

28.68 

29.25 

29.68 

30-36 
30.92 
31.36 
32.00 

32.  60 

33.  20 
33.  S8 
34.50 
35.00 
35.80 
36.40 
37.08 
37.60 
a*.  20 
39.12 
39.  68 
40.33 
41.12 
41.76 
42.44 
43.  20 
43.76 
44.44 
44.88 
45.60 


$66.40 
67.50 
68.50 
69.60 
70.70 
71.70 
72.80 
73.90 
74.90 
76.00 
77.10 
78.  20 
79.20 
80.30 
81.40 
82.40 
83.50 
S4.60 
85.60 
86.70 
87.80 
88.90 
89.90 
91.00 
92. 10 
93. 10 
94.20 
95.30 
96.30 
97.40 
98.50 
99.60 
100.60 
101.70 
102.80 
103.80 
104.90 
106.00 
107.00 
108.10 
109.20 
110.30 
111.30 
112.40 
113.60 
114.50 
115.60 
116.70 
117. 70 
118.80 
119.90 
121. 00 
122. 00 
123. 10 
124.20 
126.20 
126.30 
127.40 
128.40 
129.50 
130. 60 


$105 
107 
108 

no 

U4 
119 
123 

128 

133 

137 

142 

147 

151 

156 

161 

165 

170 

175 

179 

184 

189 

194 

198 

203 

208 

212 

217 

222 

226 

231 

236 

240 

246 

250 

254 

259 

264 

268 

273 

278 

282 

287 

292 

296 

301 

306 

310 

315 

320 

324 

329 

334 

338 

343 

348 

352 

357 

362 

366 

371 

378 


$106 

107 

109 

113 

118 

122 

127 

132 

136 

141 

146 

150 

155 

160 

164 

169 

174 

178 

183 

188 

193 

197 

202 

207 

211 

216 

221 

225 

230 

236 

239 

244 

249 

263 

258 

263 

267 

272 

277 

281 

286 

291 

295 

300 

305 

309 

314 

319 

323 

328 

333 

337 

342 

347 

351 

356 

361 

365 

370 

375 

379 


$74. 70 
76.00 
77.10 
78.30 
79.60 
80.70 
81.90 
83.20 
84.30 
85.50 
86.80 
88.00 
89.10 
90,40 
91.60 
92.70 
94.00 
95-20 
96.30 
97.60 
98.80 
100.10 
101.20 
102.40 
103.70 
104.80 
106.00 
107.30 
108.40 
109.60 
110.90 
112.10 
113.20 
114.60 
118.70 
116.80 
118. 10 
119. 30 
120.40 
121.70 
122.90 
124.10 
125.30 
126.50 
127. 70 
128.90 
130.10 
131.30 
132.50 
133.70 
134.90 
.136.20 
137.30 
138.50 
139. 80 
140.90 
142. 10 
143.40 
144.50 
145. 70 
147.00 


$112. 10 
114.00 
115.  70 
117.50 
119.40 
121.10 
122.90 
124.80 
126.50 
128.30 
130.20 
132.00 
133.70 
135. 60 
137.40 
139.10 
141.00 
142.80 
146.40 
150.40 
154.40 
157. 60 
161.60 
165.60 
168.80 
172.80 
176. 80 
180.00 
184.00 
188.00 
191.20 
195.20 
199.20 
202.40 
206.40 
210. 40 
213.60 
217.60 
221.60 
224.80 
228.80 
232.80 
236.00 
240.00 
244.00 
247.20 
251.20 
255.20 
258.40 
262.40 
266.40 
269.60 
273.60 
277.60 
280.80 
284.80 
288.80 
292.00 
296.00 
300.00 
303.20 


(Primary  Insurance 
benelit  under  1939 
act,  as  modified) 


If  an  individual's 
primary  insurance 
benelii  (.as  deter- 
mined under  subsec. 
(d))  is- 


Al  least— 


But  not 
more 
than — 


II 

(Primary 

insurance 

amount 

under 

1965  act) 


lU 


(Average  monthly 
wage) 


Or  his 
primary 
Insurance 
amount 
(as  deter- 
mined 
under 
subsec. 
(c))  Is- 


Or  his  average  month- 
ly wage  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsec. 
(b))  Is— 


rv' 


(Primary 
Insurance 
amount) 


(Maiimam 

family 

benefits) 


At  least— 


But  not 
more 
than — 


The 
amount 
referred 
to  in  the 
preceding 
paragraphs 

of  this 
subsection 
shall  be— 


And  the 
maiimum 
amount  of 

benefits 
payable  (as 
provided  In 
I  sec.  203(a)) 
on  the  basis 
jof  bis  wages 
and  self- 
employ- 
ment 
I     income 
sliall  be — 


$131.70 
132.70 
133.80 
134.90 
136.90 
137.00 
138.00 
139.00 
14a  00 
141.00 
142.00 
143.00 
144.00 
145.00 
146.00 
147.00 
148.00 
149.00 
160.00 
151.00 
152.00 
163.00 
164.00 
165.00 
166.00 
157.00 
158.00 
159.00 
160.00 
161.00 
162.00 
163.00 
164.00 
165.00 
166.00 
167.00 
168.00 


$380 

385 

390 

394 

399 

404 

406 

413 

418 

422 

427 

432 

437 

441 

446 

451 

455 

460 

466 

469 

474 

479 

483 

488 

493 

497 

602 

507 

5U 

516 

521 

625 

630 

535 

639 

544 

649 

553 

557 

560 

564 

567 

670 

674 

bn 

581 
684 
688 
591 
595 
598 
602 
605 
609 
612 
616 
619 
623 
626 
629 


$384 

389 

393 

398 

403 

407 

412 

417 

421 

426 

431 

436 

440 

445 

450 

454 

459 

464 

468 

473 

478 

482 

487 

492 

496 

501 

506 

510 

615 

5'20 

624 

629 

634 

538 

543 

548 

552 

556 

669 

563 

566 

560 

573 

576 

680 

583 

587 

690 

594 

697 

601 

604 

60S 

611 

615 

618 

622 

626 

628 


$148.20 
149.30 
150.60 
161.80 
162.90 
164.20 
166.30 
166.40 
157.60 
158.70 
159.80 
160.90 
162.00 
163.20 
164.30 
165.40 
166.60 
167. 70 
168.80 
169.90 
171.00 
172.20 
173.30 
174.40 
176.60 
176. 70 
177.80 
178.90 
180.00 
181.20 
182.30 
183.40 
184.50 
185.70 
186.08 
187.90 
189.00 
190.00 
191.00 
192.00 
193.00 
194.00 
195.00 
196.00 
197.00 
198.00 
199.00 
200.00 
201.00 
202.00 
203.00 
204.00 
205.00 
206.00 
207.00 
208.00 
209.00 

2iaoo 

211.00 
212.00 


5307.  20 
311.20 
314.40 
318.40 
322.40 
3'25.  60 
3'29.  60 
333.60 
3'26,  80 
340.80 
342.80 
344.80 
34^.40 
348.40 
350  40 
3.^2,  00 
354.  00 
356.00 
357.  60 
359.60 
361.60 
363.20 
366.20 
367.20 
368.80 
370.80 
372.80 
374.40 
376.40 
378.40 
380.00 
382.00 
384.00 
385.60 
387.60 
389.60 
391.20 
392.80 
394.00 
395.00 
396.80 
398.00 
399.60 
400.80 
402.40 
403.60 
405.20 
40e.40 
408.00 
409. -20 
410.80 
41Z00 
413.60 
414.80 
416.40 
417.60 
419.20 
420.40 
421.60 
423.60" 


On  page  17,  line  8, 
In  lieu  thereof  "112.5" 

On  page  20,  line  7, 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$40". 

On  page  20,  line  8, 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$20". 

On  page  20,  line  11 
in  lieu  thereof  "$40". 

On  page  20,  line  13 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$40". 

On  page  20,  line  15 
in  lieu  thereof  "$40". 

On  page  20,  line  17 
In  Ueu  thereof  "$20". 

On  page  20,  line  20 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$20". 

On  page  20,  line  22 
In  Ueu  thereof  "$40". 


strike  "115' 
strike  "$50' 
strike  "$25" 

strike  "$50' 
,  strike  "$50' 

strike  "$50 
,  strike  "$25 

strike  "$25' 

strike  "$50 


'  and  Insert 

'  and  insert 

and  Insert 

•  and  Insert 

•  and  Insert 
'  and  insert 
'  and  insert 
'  and  Insert 
'  and  Insert 


On  page  20.  line  25,  strike  "$25"  and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$20". 

Beginning  on  page  62,  line  3,  strike  all 
through  line  15  on  page  77  and  insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"INCREASE   OF   EABNINGS   COUNTED   lOK 
BENEFIT    AND   TAX  PtJXPOSES 

"Sec.  108.  (a)(1)(A)  Section  209(a)(4)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing 'and  prior  to  1968'  after  '1965'. 

"(B)  Section  209(a)  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"'(5)  That  part  of  remuneration  which, 
after  remuneration  (other  than  remuneration 
referred  to  In  the  succeeding  subsections  of 
this  section)  equal  to  $7,600  with  respect  to 


employment  has  been  paid  to  an  Indlvldu^ 
during  any  calendar  year  after  1967,  Is  paid 
to    such    Individual    during    such    calendar 

year;'.  ^   .   » 

■  "(2)  fA)  Section  211(b)  (1)  (D)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  bv  inserting  'and  prior  to  1968' 
after  '1965',  and  by  striking  out  ';  or'  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ';   and'. 

"(B)  Section  211(biil)  of  such  Act  18 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subparagraph; 

"■(El  For  any  taxable  year  ending  after 
1967  (1)  $7,60o!  minus  (ill  the  amount  of 
the  wages  paid  to  such  Individual  during 
the  taxable  vear;  or'. 

"(3)  (A)  Section  213(a)  (2)  (11)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  'after  1965'  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  'after  1965  and  be- 
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fore  1968,  or  $7,600  In  the  case  of  a  calendar 
year  after  196T. 

"(B)  Section  213(a)  (2)  (Ul)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  'after  1965'  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'after  1965  and  be- 
fore 1968,  or  $7,600  in  the  case  of  a  taxable 
year  ending  after  1967'. 

"(4)  Section  215(e)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'and  the  excess  over 
$6,600  In  the  case  of  any  calendar  year  after 
1965'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  'the  excess 
over  $7,600  In  the  case  of  any  calendar  year 
after  1965  and  before  1968,  and  the  excess 
over  7,600  In  the  case  of  any  calendar  year 
after  1967'. 

"(b)(1)(A)  Section  1402(b)(1)(D)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
definition  of  self-employment  Income)  Is 
amende<l  by  Inserting  'and  before  1968'  after 
'1965',  and  by  striking  out ';  or'  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  ';  and". 

"(B)  Section  1402(b)(1)  of  such  Code  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"'(E)  for  any  taxable  year  ending  after 
1967,  (1)  $7,600,  minus  (11)  the  amount  of  the 
wages  paid  to  such  Individual  during  the 
taxable  year;  or'. 

"(2)  Section  3121(a)(1)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  deflnitlon  of  wages)  Is  amended 
by  strlkng  out  '$6,600'  each  place  It  appears 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  '$7,600'. 

"(3)  The  second  sentence  of  section  3122 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  Federal  service)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  '$6,600'  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  theref  '$7,600'. 

"(4)  Section  3125  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  returns  In  the  case  of  governmental  em- 
ployees In  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  '$6,600'  each  place  It  appears  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '$7,600'. 

"(5)  Section  6413(c)  (1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  special  refunds  of  employment 
taxes)  Is  amended — 

"(A)  by  inserting  'and  prior  to  the  cal- 
endar year  1968'  after  'the  calendar  year 
1965': 

"(B)  by  inserting  after  'exceed  $6,600,'  the 
following:  'or  (D)  during  any  calendar  year 
after  the  calendar  year  1967,  the  wages  re- 
ceived by  him  during  such  year  exceed 
$7,600,';  and 

"(C)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  'and  before  1968, 
or  which  exceeds  the  tax  with  respect  to  the 
first  $7,600  of  such  wages  received  in  such 
calendar  year  after  1967'. 

"(6)  Section  6413(c)(2)(A)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  refunds  of  employment  taxes  in 
the  case  of  Federal  employees)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'or  $6,600  for  any  calendar 
year  after  1965'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'$6,600  for  the  calendar  year  1966  or  1967,  or 
$7,600  for  any  calendar  year  after  1967'. 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  (1)  and  (a)  (3)  (A),  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  subsection  (b)  (except  para- 
graph (1)  thereof),  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  remuneration  paid  after  December 
1967.  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)(2),  (a)(3)(B).  and  (b)(1)  shaU  apply 
only  with  respect  to  taxable  years  ending 
after  1967.  The  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a)(4)  shall  apply  only  with  respect 
to  calendar  years  after  1967. 

"CHANOXS  IN  TAX  SCHEDUXJSS 

"Sec.  109.  (a)(1)  Section  1401(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
rate  of  tax  on  self-employment  Income  for 
purposes  of  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance)  is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graphs (1).  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

" '  ( 1 )  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1966,  and  before 
January  1,  1969.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to  5.9 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-employ- 
ment Income  for  such  taxable  year; 


"'(2)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year; 
beginning  after  December  31,  1968,  and  be- 
fore January  1,  1971,  the  tax  shall  be  equal 
to  6  3  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-em- 
plo\-ment  income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"  '(3)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1970,  and  before 
January  1,  1973,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
6.9  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self -em- 
ployment Income  for  such  ta.xable  year;  and 

"  '(4)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1972,  the  tax 
shall  be  equal  to  7.0  percent  of  the  amount 
of  the  self-employment  Income  for  such  tax- 
able year.' 

"(2)  Section  3101(a)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  rate  of  tax  on  employees  for  purposes 
of  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance) is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs 
(1».  (2),  (3).  and  (4)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"'(1)  with  respect  to  wages  received  dur- 
ing the  calendar  years  1967  and  1968,  the  rate 
shall  be  3.9  percent; 

"'(2)  with  respect  to  wages  received  dur- 
ing the  calendar  years  1969  and  1970,  the 
rate  shall  be  4.2  percent; 

"  '(3)  with  respect  to  wages  received  dur- 
ing the  calendar  years  1971  and  1972,  the 
rate  shaU  be  4.6  percent;  and 

"  '(4)  with  respect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31.  1972,  the  rate  shall  be  5.0 
percent.' 

"(3)  Section  3111(a)  of  such  (3ode  (relat- 
ing to  rate  of  tax  on  employers  for  purposes 
of  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insur- 
ance) Is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs 
(1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 

"'(1)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  years  1967  and  1968,  the  rate 
shall  be  3.9  percent; 

"'(2)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  years  1969  and  1970,  the  rate 
shall  be  4.2  percent; 

"'^3)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  years  1971  and  1972,  the  rate 
shall  be  4.6  percent;  and 

"  '(4i  with  respect  to  wages  paid  after  De- 
cember 31,  1972,  the  rate  shall  be  5.0  per- 
cent.' 

"(b)  (1)  Section  1401(b)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  rate  of  tax  on  self-employment  in- 
come for  purposes  of  hospital  Insurance)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (6)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"'(1)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1966.  and  before 
January  1,  1969.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
0.50  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-em- 
ployment Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

'■(2)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1968,  and  before 
January  1,  1973,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to  0.60 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-employ- 
ment income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"'(3)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1972.  and  before 
January  1,  1976.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
0.65  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-em- 
ployment Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"  '(4)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1975.  and  before 
January  1.  1980.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
0.70  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-em- 
ployment Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"  '(5)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1979,  and  before 
January  1,  1987,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
0.80  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-em- 
ployment Income  for  such  taxable  year:  and 

"  '16)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  Decemtjer  31,  1986,  the  tax 
shall  be  equal  to  0.90  percent  of  the  amount 
of  the  self -employment  Income  for  such  tax- 
able year.* 

"(2)  Section  3101(b)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  rate  of  tax  on  employees  for  purposes 
of  hospital  Instirance)   Is  amended  by  strik- 


ing out  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  and  In- 
sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  '  ( 1 )  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1967  and  1968,  the  rate 
shall  be  0.50  percent; 

"  '(2)  with  respect  to  wages  received  dur- 
ing the  calendar  years  1969,  1970,  1971,  and 
1972,  the  rate  shall  be  0.60  percent; 

"  '(3)  with  respect  to  wages  received  dur- 
ing the  calendar  years  1973,  1974,  and  1975, 
the  rate  shall  be  0.65  percent; 

"'(4)  with  respect  to  wages  received  dur- 
ing the  calendar  years  1976,  1977,  1978  and 
1979,  the  rate  shall  be  O.70  percent; 

"  "(5)  with  respect  to  wages  received  dur- 
ing   the    calendar    years    1980,    1981.    1982. 

1983,  1984,  1985,  and  1986,  the  rate  shaU  be 
0.80  percent;  and 

"  '(6)  with  respect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31,  1986,  the  rate  shall  be  0.90 
percent." 

"(3)  Section  3111(b)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  rate  of  tax  on  employers  for  purposes 
of  hospital  Insurance)  is  amended  by  strlic- 
Ing  out  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"  '  ( 1 )  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  years  1967  and  1968,  the  rate 
shall  be  0.50  percent; 

"'(2)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  years  1969,  1970,  1971,  and 
1972,  the  rate  shall  be  0.60  percent; 

"  '(3)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calender  years  1973,  1974,  and  1975,  the 
rate  shall  be  0.C5  percent; 

"  '(4)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  years  1976,  1977,  1978,  and  1979, 
the  rate  shall  be  0.70  percent; 

"  '(5)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the   calendar   years    1980,    1981,    1982,    1983, 

1984,  1985,  and  1986,  the  rate  shall  be  O.80 
percent;  and 

"'(6)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  after 
December  31,  1986,  the  rate  shall  be  0.90 
percent.' 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)(1)  and  (b)(1)  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1967.  The  remaining  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  remuneration  paid  after  December 
31,  1967." 

On  page  16,  lines  8  and  9,  strike  "the  month 
of  March  1968"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
second  month  following  the  month  in  which 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967  are 
enacted". 

■  On  page  17,  line  7.  strike  "March  1968"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "such  second  month". 

On  page  17,  line  8,  strike  "March  1968"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "such  second  month". 

On  page  17,  lines  16  and  17,  strike  "the 
month  of  March  1968"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "such  second  month". 

On  page  17,  lines  21  and  22,  strike  "March 
1968"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "such  second 
month". 

On  page  18,  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  "en- 
titled, after  February  1968"  and  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  "entitled.  In  or  after  the  second 
month  following  the  month  in  which  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967  are 
enacted". 

On  page  18,  lines  8  and  9,  strike  "after  Feb- 
ruary 1968"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "In  or 
after  such  second  month". 

On  page  19,  lines  2  and  3,  strike  "month  of 
March  1968  or  who  died  before  such  month" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "second  month 
following  the  month  in  which  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1967  are  enacted  or 
who  died  before  such  second  month". 

On  page  19,  lines  7  and  8.  strike  "months 
after  February  1968"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "and  after  the  second  month  foUow- 
Ing  the  month  In  which  this  Act  Is  enacted". 

On  page  19,  line  10,  strike  "after  February 
1968"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "In  or  after 
such  second  month". 
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on  page  19,  line  14,  strike  "of  February 

1968"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "following 
the  month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted". 

on  page  19,  Unes  17  and  18.  strike  "month 
of  March  1968.  or  who  died  In  such  month" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "second  month  fol- 
lowing the  mo.nth  In  which  this  Act  is  en- 
acted, or  he  died  in  such  second  month". 

On  page  21.  Unes  4  and  5,  strike  "months 
after  Februarv  1968"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "and  a'fter  the  second  month  foUow- 
mg  the  month  in  which  this  Act  Is  enacted". 

On  page  22.  line  18,  strike  "months  after 
February  1968"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•■and  after  the  second  month  following  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  Is  enacted". 

On  page  55.  line  21,  strike  "months  after 
February  1968"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
••and  after  the  second  month  following  the 
month  in  which  this  act  Is  enacted". 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska yield  himself? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 
Mr.  President,  I  favor  an  Increase  in 
benefits  for  social  security  recipients. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  In  dispute  any- 
where. What  Senator  Williams  and  I 
seek  to  do  by  this  amendment  is  to  give 
the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
the  benefit  increase  provided  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  proposed  financing, 
versus  the  Increase  in  benefits  and  the 
financing  proposed  by  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 

May  I  say  at  the  outset  that  I  cherish 
the  opportunity  to  serve  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance.  It  has  been  through  the 
years,  and  Is  still,  a  distinguished  and 
able  committee.  I  believe,  however,  that 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  and  of  the  Senate,  we  should 
at  times  take  special  note  of  what  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  done.  Be- 
cause of  the  size  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, a  Member  is  called  upon  to 
serve  on  only  one  committee.  Repre- 
sentatives do  not  have  to  scatter  their 
attention  and  activity  as  we  must  do 
here  in  the  Senate.  Consequently,  I  be- 
lieve there  are  times  when  we  should 
give  considerable  weight  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  version  of  a  particu- 
lar piece  of  legislation  because  of  the 
greater  attention  a  House  Member  can 
give  to  a  proposal;  and  I  believe  that 
this  is  one  of  those  times. 

Here  is  what  is  involved  in  the  financ- 
ing: A  vote  cast  in  favor  of  my  amend- 
ment to  increase  benefits  as  provided  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
finance  those  increases  as  provided  by 
the  House,  will  be  a  vote  to  impose  upon 
the  American  worker  a  maximum  em- 
ployee tax  of  $448.40,  which  will  be 
reached  by  the  year  1987.  A  similar 
amount  is  imposed  upon  each  employer 
for  each  employee  paying  the  maximum. 
The  self-emplo>Tnent  tax  would  be 
roughly  V/2  times  the  employee  tax. 

We  are  increasing  benefits.  If  we  ac- 
cept the  increase  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  maximum  employee  tax 
will,  as  I  say.  not  be  reached  until  1987, 
and  will  go  up  to  $448.40.  However,  if  we 
accept  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  ma- 
jority members  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance,  the  maximum  employee  tax 
win  Increase  to  $626.40.  and  it  will  reach 
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that  level  by  1980.  with  a  similar  tax  on 
the  employer. 

What  does  that  mean?  That  means 
that  the  small  businessman,  who  em- 
ploys 10  people  upon  whom  he  has  to  pay 
the"  maximum  tax.  if  we  take  the  House 
bill,  by  1987  will  have  to  pay  $4,484;  but 
if  we  accept  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee bill,  7  years  earlier  that  employer 
of  10  employees  who  are  covered  by  the 
maximum  tax  will  have  to  pay  $6,264. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  consider  the 
financial  implications  of  all  the  actions 
of  government  and  the  financial  implica- 
tions of  all  the  happenings  in  the  free 
world,  I  think  that  we  can  say  without 
equivocation  that  the  real  friend  of  So- 
cial Security  is  he  who  practices  re- 
straint. 

Now  what  is  the  difference  in  bene- 
fits? Under  the  House  bill,  all  benefi- 
ciaries will  receive  a  12.5-percent  in- 
crease. What  does  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  offer?  It 
offers  an  increase  of  15  percent,  with  a 
minimum  benefit  that  shall  be  at  least 
$70  a  month.  That  Is  the  immediate  effect 
of  it.  Over  the  long  range,  there  will  be 
some  other  raises  that  I  shall  come  to, 
but  so  far  as  present  beneficiaries  are 
concerned  or  those  who  will  retire  in  the 
immediate  future,  it  is  15  percent  versus 
12.5  percent. 

What  does  that  amount  to?  What  is 
the  average  social  security  benefit  being 
paid  now?  It  is  $85  and  some  cents.  What 
does  a  2.5-percent  difference  mean  to 
that  recipient?  About  $2.12.  But  it  is 
brought  about  with  much  sounder  financ- 
ing than  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
bill,  which  will  give  him  just  a  little 
dribble  more;  but  the  disadvantages  are 
illustrated  by  how  high  the  proposed 
taxes  would  be. 

The  real  factor  in  increasing  the  cost 
upon  the  American  economy,  upon  our 
yoimg  people  and  upon  the  middle  class, 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  bill, 
as  contrasted  to  the  Mills  bill,  is  brought 
about  not  by  the  increase  in  the  tax  rate, 
but  by  the  increase  In  the  wage  base. 

Benefits  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  an 
average  monthly  wage.  So  if  we  resort  to 
financing  by  raising  the  wage  base  up  to 
$10,800,  as  contrasted  to  the  Mills  bill 
base  of  $7,600,  we  do  not  raise  the  bene- 
fits for  anybody  who  is  receiving  retire- 
ment benefits  now,  or  in  any  noticeable 
degree  for  those  who  will  retire  in  the 
next  3  to  6  years.  But  in  the  long  run. 
the  individual  who  pays  on  that  higher 
base  will  have,  over  his  lifetime,  a  sub- 
stantially higher  average  monthly  wage 
on  which  to  figure  the  benefits  formula, 
and  that  is  what  projects  these  ver>' 
severe  and  high  costs,  under  the  Hartke- 
Long  proposal,  which  are  not  foimd  in 
the  Mills  bill. 

If  the  Senate  committee  bill  is  en- 
acted, the  money  benefit  for  a  retiree, 
with  an  annual  wage  base  of  $10,800,  will 
be  based  on  the  monthly  wage,  as  fol- 
lows: 72.42  percent  of  the  first  $110; 
26  34  percent  of  the  next  $290;  24.61 
percent  of  the  next  $150;  28.06  percent 
of  the  next  $150;  and  26.34  percent  of 
the  next  $200.  The  total  proposed  benefit 
would  eventually  be  substantial. 
But  to  our  present  generation  of  old 


people,  that  means  nothing,  because 
their  average  monthly  wage  is  already 
established,  or  so  nearly  established  that 
raising  the  wage  base  will  make  no  sig- 
nificant change.  The  issue  that  we  have 
to  face  here  is,  are  we  going  to  vote  in 
a  level  of  benefits  that  will  raise  the 
maximum  tax  $448.  under  the  Mills  plan. 
or  $624.  under  the  Hartke-Long  plan? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mvself  an  additional  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
advantage  most  people  will  derive  from 
the  committee  version  is  only  an  addi- 
tional 2.5-percent  increase  in  benefits. 
Who  is  there  to  say  that  a  15-percent 
increase  is  the  right  balance  between 
payers  and  receivers  and  that  12.5  per- 
cent is  totally  wrong?  I  do  not  believe 
it  can  be  said.  I  believe  that  the  House 
increase  is  a  reasonable  increase.  I  know 
that  their  method  of  financing  the  in- 
crease is  far  superior. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood. 
It  is  not  my  contention  that  a  12.5-per- 
cent increase  in  social  security  benefits  is 
not  infiationary  and  that  a  15-percent 
increase  is  inflationar>'.  I  make  no  such 
contention. 

There  are  some  factors  Involved  In 
social  security  that  are  definitely  infla- 
tionary. One  of  them  is  the  long-range 
commitment  for  higher  and  higher  bene- 
fits that  creates  a  situation  in  which 
the  only  way  the  program  can  be  carried 
on  is  by  an  ever-increasing  amount  of 
inflation  in  our  economy. 

The  Senate  committee  bill  does  that, 
not  through  the  extra  2.5  percent,  but  in 
the  raising  of  the  wage  base.  The  House 
bill  does  not  do  that. 

The  other  factor  that  becomes  infla- 
tionary is  the  very  size  of  the  tax. 

I  mentioned  a  while  ago  the  employer 
with  10  employees  on  which  the  maxi- 
mum tax  is  paid.  Suppose  that  maximum 
tax  is  figured  under  the  Mills  bill  at 
$448  40.  That  employer  would  have  to 
raise  $4,484.  However,  under  the  Hartke- 
Long  bill,  that  employer  would  have  to 
raise  $6,264. 

In  either  case,  where  Is  that  employer 
going  to  get  the  money?  He  will  get  it 
from  his  customers.  Many  of  the  self- 
employed,  when  they  can,  will  pass  on 
this  huge  increase  to  their  customers. 

When  wage  negotiations  take  place, 
workers  must  think  in  terms  of  takehome 
pav  If  they  have  $626.40  taken  out  of 
their  paycheck  for  social  security  instead 
of  $448.40,  they  will  ask  for  more  pay. 

So,  it  does  have  an  effect  upon  wage 
negotiations  and  wage  contracts.  The  im- 
pact of  the  size  of  the  tax  does  make  for 
inflation. 

I  say  for  the  record  here  and  now  that 
our  present  social  security  beneflciaries 
have  not  had  their  position  worsened  be- 
cause the  number  of  dollars  they  receive 
in  benefits  has  been  lessened.  They  have 
had  their  position  damaged  because  the 
number  of  dollars  they  receive  buys  less 
and  less.  And  the  Hartke-Long  proposal 
would  accentuate  that  Inflationary  trend. 
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What  we  really  need  here  Is  a  policy  of 
government  In  all  things  that  will  halt 
runaway  inflation.  The  older  citizen  is 
entitled  not  only  to  be  paid  in  dollars 
that  have  real  purchasing  power,  but  he 
is  also  entitled  to  receive  real  purchasing 
power  from  the  dollars  he  has  saved.  His 
widow  is  entitled  to  be  paid  life  insurance 
money  in  a  stable  currency. 

I  say  again  that  the  real  friend  of 
social  security,  the  real  friend  of  the 
aged,  is  he  who  practices  restraint. 

The  fixing  of  benefit  increases  should 
never  be  an  auction  contesting  which 
candidate  or  which  politician  can  bid  the 
highest. 

We  should  take  into  account  the  effect 
of  inflation  on  our  economy.  We  should 
take  into  account  the  needs  of  the  elderly. 
We  should  take  into  account  the  needs  of 
the  young  and  the  middle  aged  who  will 
have  to  i>ay  the  bill. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  it  may  be 
later  than  we  think.  The  present  finan- 
cial situation  of  the  Government  is  dis- 
turbing to  the  most  optimistic  persons. 

It  is  true  that  social  security  for  the 
most  part  is  not  paid  from  the  general 
fund  and  paid  out  for  a  special  purpose, 
fund,  is  a  separate  tax  put  in  a  separate 
However,  I  remind  the  Senate  that  the 
same  people  that  carry  the  burden  of  so- 
cial security  also  carry  the  burden  of  all 
other  taxes. 

The  same  consumers  who,  In  the  last 
analysis,  pay  all  other  taxes,  in  the  last 
analysis  pay  the  social  security  taxes. 
So.  this  greatly  increased  tax  burden 
Imposed  by  the  Hartke-Long  proposal 
will  have  to  be  borne  by  the  rank  and 
file  citizens. 

And  what  else  do  they  have  to  do?  The 
rank  and  file  of  the  people  of  America 
have  to  carry  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
care  for  our  veterans,  pay  off  the  na- 
tional debt,  and  pay  the  carrying  charges 
on  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  this  year  had 
to  appropriate  $14.2  billion  to  pay  the 
Interest  on  the  national  debt.  If  we  did 
not  have  to  pay  that  amount  of  money, 
what  could  we  have  done  with  that  $14.2 
billion? 

Here  is  what  we  could  do.  $14.2  billion 
is  enough  money  to  pay  all  veterans' 
benefits,  the  system  of  highways  in- 
cluded in  the  Interstate  System,  the  Hill- 
Burton  hospital  construction  program, 
the  clvU  works  program  of  the  Army 
Engineers,  the  entire  cost  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  and  the  entire  cost  of 
running  Congress  and  the  Federal 
courts.  All  of  this  could  be  done  with  the 
amount  of  money  we  have  had  to  pay  in 
interest  alone. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  something  else 
that  these  same  taxpayers  have  to  pay. 
As  of  June  1967.  there  was  in  the  military 
retirement  program  an  estimated  $71,- 
370.000.000  deficit  in  the  fund.  That  defi- 
cit is  increasing  by  $2,240  billion  a  year. 
The  same  American  people  that  have  to 
pay  that  will  have  to  pay  these  huge 
Hartke-Long  taxes  that  are  proposed. 

Here  Is  something  else:  As  of  the  same 
year,  there  is  a  $48  billion  deficit  In  the 
civil  service  retirement  fund.  It  lacks 
that  much  of  being  funded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

These  are  the  burdens  on  the  American 
people.  If  the  burdens  go  on  and  on, 
infiation,  devaluation,  destruction  of  sav- 
ings, destruction  of  the  value  of  social 
security  benefits — all  these  results  are 
a  possibility. 

Again  I  remind  you  that  more  is  in- 
volved here  than  the  difference  between 
a  12^2-percent  and  a  15-percent  increase 
in  benefits.  The  House  financing  is  sound. 
It  calls  for  a  lower  schedule  of  taxes.  My 
amendment  is  so  drawn  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  retain  every  amendment  the 
Senate  has  approved,  dealing  with  vari- 
ous corrections  and  changes  in  medicare 
and  AFDC  and  all  the  other  items.  It 
merely  takes  the  Mills  increase  In  bene- 
fits of  12 !2  percent  together  with  the 
Mills  method  of  financing,  instead  of  that 
proposed  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amendment 
should  be  supported,  because  we  are  for 
the  aged  of  the  country.  You  carmot  be 
for  them  and  not  practice  restraint  in 
everything  that  touches  upon  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  this  country-,  unless  you 
are  totally  blind  to  current  happenings. 

I  yield  the  floor  and  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  undertakes  to 
provide  what  the  Finance  Committee  be- 
Ueves  is  an  essential  increase  in  social 
security  payments  to  bring  social  se- 
curity benefits  up  to  where  they  would 
have  been  had  not  the  depreciation  in 
currency  lessened  the  purchasing  power 
of  those  benefits,  and  also  to  provide  a 
meager  increase  in  benefits  beyond. 

I  ask  that  the  chart  indicating  the 
changes  since  1954  be  displayed. 

Mr.  President,  the  chart  indicates  how 
earnings  have  increased  since  the  cost- 
of-living  increase  in  1954.  That  is  shown 
by  the  blue  line.  The  brown  line  shows 
what  has  happened  to  prices,  and  the 
green  line  shows  the  step  increases  that 
have  taken  place  with  our  social  seciurity 
bills  since  1954. 

Senators  will  note  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  brown  line,  which  indicates 
prices,  has  advanced  ahead  of  the  social 
security  increases  as  we  have  voted  those 
increases.  So  that  now,  as  a  practical 
matter,  knowing  that  we  will  not  vote  a 
big  social  security  bill  every  year — our 
experience  has  been  that  if  we  do  it  once 
during  each  Congress,  that  is  as  much  as 
we  can  expect — we  should  finance  the 
social  security  benefits,  even  if  on  a  cost- 
of-living  basis,  by  enough  so  that  as  the 
cost  of  living  continues  to  increase — and 
it  is  certainly  projected  to  do  so  next 
year — the  cost  of  living  will  not  immedi- 
ately wipe  out  the  increased  benefits 
voted  to  offset  the  cost-of-living  increase. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  a  major- 
ity of  the  Senate  committee,  the  Demo- 
crats on  the  committee,  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  in  this  program  the  benefits 
have  never  been  added. 

At  the  present  time,  notwithstanding  a 
social  security  program  intended  to  keep 
people  out  of  poverty,  we  have  in  this 
great  Nation  5  million  people  in  poverty, 


approximately   half   of   them   receiving 
public  welfare. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  would  re- 
duce the  number  of  people  in  poverty  by 
2.1  million.  This  would  mean  that  the 
number  of  people  taken  out  of  poverty 
would  be  1.3  million  beyond  the  number 
which  the  House  bill  would  take  out  of 
poverty.  So  if  it  is  said  that  the  social 
security  program  should  be  such  that 
people  are  no  longer  welfare  charges  and 
are  no  longer  on  poverty,  the  bill  moves 
in  that  direction.  The  economy  sought  by 
those  on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle 
is  to  economize  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor,  the  needy,  the  unfortunate,  the 
orphan  children.  In  my  judgment,  that  is 
the  one  area  in  which  we  can  least  af- 
ford to  economize. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are 
talking  about  a  bill  which  pays  its  own 
way. 

We  have  heard  a  Senator  say  that  we 
carmot  afford  to  tax — this  is  the  argu- 
ment— a  man  who  makes  more  than  $600 
a  month  on  an  additional  $100  a  month 
earnings,  in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
most  pitiful  cases,  people  who  have  paid 
their  money  into  the  social  security  pro- 
gram and  who  are  to  be  protected  by  the 
program,  but  have  found  themselves 
wards  of  private  or  public  charity. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  we  can 
afford  it.  We  can  afford  it,  whether  we 
have  to  pay  for  it  by  social  security  tax 
or  any  other  way.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  tends  to  draw  the  traditional  dis- 
tinction between  the  Democratic  and  the 
Repubhcan  side  of  the  aisle — one  side 
saying  that  we  cannot  afford  to  have  beg- 
gary, wretchedness;  we  cannot  afford  to 
have  people  pay  for  social  security  bene- 
fits which  wUl  insure  them  against  pov- 
erty, against  wretchedness,  against 
homelessness,  against  starvation,  against 
nakedness.  These  are  people  who  have 
paid  into  the  social  security  fund,  and 
when  their  day  of  retirement  comes,  they 
find  that  they  are  not  cared  for  in  sick- 
ness, that  they  starve,  that  they  must 
apply  to  private  charity  or  to  public  wel- 
ware  for  their  existence. 

As  the  committee  bill  has  been  report- 
ed, 200,000  people  could  be  taken  from 
the  public  welfare  rolls  whom  the  Re- 
publican amendment  would  continue  on 
the  public  welfare  rolls,  and  the  pend- 
ing amendment  would  require  that  an 
additional  1,300,000  people  be  left  in  pov- 
erty. 

In  addition,  I  point  out  that  insofar  as 
people  would  pay  taxes  on  a  higher  wage 
base,  they  would  receive  greater  bene- 
fits when  they  retire,  because  their  re- 
tirement benefits  would  be  measured  by 
the  higher  base. 

Let  us  consider  the  person  for  whom 
the  sponsors  of  the  pending  amendment 
are  so  solicitous. 

This  man  is  making  $750,  $800,  or 
$1,000  a  month,  and  the  sponsors  of  this 
amendment  fear  he  would  be  unable  to 
pay  the  additional  tax.  Let  us  look  at  the 
situation  when  this  man  retires,  assum- 
ing he  is  in  the  maximum  category.  When 
he  has  paid  enough  for  the  maximum, 
when  he  retires  Instead  of  having  max- 
imum retirement  benefits  of  $212  a 
month  provided  by  the  House  bill,  his 
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niftximum  retirement  benefit  would  be 
t9Rft  If  he  were  married,  it  would  be  50 
Percent  above  that  figure  of  $288.  His 
tacome  would  be  $70  a  month  more.  It 
is  certainly  something  well  worth  pay- 
ing in  order  to  have  the  additional  ben- 

*  Look  at  the  maximum  provided  for  a 
family  based  on  a  single  earnings  record. 
The  maximum  provided  by  havmg  the 
oerson  pay  more  in  order  to  draw  re- 
tirement benefits  on  mors  income  would 
rise  from  $368.  payable  under  the  pres- 
ent law.  to  $423.60,  payable  under  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate.  The  House  bill 
would  have  placed  that  figure  at  $523.60. 
There  is  a  difference  of  $100  a  month  a 
family  would  receive  above  the  House  bill 
If  they  were  paying  the  higher  tax.  Yes. 
they  would  pay  a  higher  tax  and  receive 
much  higher  benefits  for  it. 

Mr  President,  this  committee  has  not 
been  afraid  to  bring  to  the  Senate  a  pro- 
gram to  reduce  beggary,  to  reduce  pov- 
erty and  to  help  people  who  must  rely 
on  public  welfare.  It  would  move  in  the 
direction  of  providing  a  more  dignified 
basis  for  support  to  people  who  must  rely 
on  public  welfare. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  would 
seek  to  strike  out  a  number  of  liberali- 
zations and  improvements  of  the  pro- 
gram voted  by  the  committee  of  the 
Senate,  some  of  which  were  sponsored 
by  Republicans  and  some  of  which  were 
sponsored  by  Democrats. 

I  would  assume  that  if  the  Curtis-Wil- 
llams  amendment  is  agreed  to,  other 
amendments  wiU  be  introduced  to  strike 
out  other  benefits  in  the  bill  which  take 
care  of  the  aged  and  which  take  care  of 
people  who  rely  on  the  social  security 
system  for  their  existence. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  amendment 
stands  at  this  moment,  having  heard  all 
of  the  statements  about  fiscal  respon- 
sibility in  connection  with  the  previous 
amendment,  here  is  an  amendment  that 
would  be  actuarially  out  of  balance.  It 
would  not  bring  in  as  much  money  as  It 
would  pay  out,  and  it  would  put  the  fund 
actuarially  out  of  balance  by  minus  0.5 
percent  of  payroll. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Chair  will  bear 
with  me  for  one  moment,  I  wish  to  get 
these  figures  straight.  In  dollars,  this 
amendment  would  place  the  system  $450 
million  out  of  balance  in  1969.  In  terms 
of  payroll,  it  would  place  it  out  of  balance 
by  0.1  percent  of  payroll. 

Having  had  a  lecture  In  connection 
with  the  previous  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  about  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, soundness  in  the  fund,  and 
preser\'ation  of  the  fund,  we  now  have  an 
amendment  sponsored  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
proposing  to  put  the  fund  out  of  balance 
by  $450  million  compared  with  the 
sound  approach  adopted  by  the  commit- 
tee in  voting  to  pay  for  the  benefits  for 
which  the  committee  voted. 

For  those  reasons,  I  do  not  think  the 
amendment  should  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  do  we  have  re- 


maining on  the  amendment?  This  Is  one 
of  the  2-hour  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  38  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  Ustened  with  great  interest 
and  amusement  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  always  enjoy  listening  to  him 
make  a  speech.  It  was  a  wonderful  po- 
litical speech  as  he  pointed  out  the  Re- 
publican position.  Unfortunately,  the 
speech  was  wasted  because  there  was  not 
a  Louisiana  voter  here  to  be  converted. 

However,  inasmuch  as  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  pointed  out  how 
hardhearted  the  position  is  which  Is 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and 
myself  in  sponsoring  this  amendment,  I 
wish  to  point  out  what  the  amendment 

does.  .  , 

The  amendment  would  mcrease  social 
security  benefits  by  12.5  percent  across 
the  board,  raise  the  minimum  from  $44 
to  $50.  and  raise  the  earning  limitation 
from  $1,500  to  $1,680. 

Let    there    be    no    misunderstanding 
about  how  worthy  this  proposal  is.  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  every  Demo- 
cratic Representative  in  the  other  body 
voted  for  this  same  formula  of  increases. 
Everj'  Democratic  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  the  State  of  my 
chairman,  voted  for  this  same  proposal, 
and  that  list  includes:  Representatives 
Edward  Hebert,  Hale  Boggs,  Joe  Wag- 
GONNER.  Otto  Passman,  John  Rarick,  Ed- 
win Edwards,  and  "Speedy"  Long,  all  of 
whom  are  Democratic  Representatives 
from  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Every  Loui- 
siana CongressmAn  over  there  voted  for 
the   position   which  is  now  before  the 
Senate  in  the  Curtis-Williams  amend- 
ment. _      .J     i 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
wUl  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
yield  in  a  moment. 

The  Representative  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Mills]  also  voted  for  it.  This  pro- 
posal would  substitute  the  benefit  in- 
creases of  the  House  bill  for  those  in  the 
Senate  bill  and  at  the  same  time  sub- 
stitute the  lower  tax  rates  of  the  House 
bill  for  the  higher  rates  in  the  Senate 
bill.  The  wage  base  would  be  kept  at 
$7,600. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  not  the 
Senator  aware  of  the  fact  that  those  peo- 
ple did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  vote 
for  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  meas- 
ure? They  were  faced  with  a  closed  rule 
where  one  must  take  it  or  leave  it.  They 
could  not  vote  for  something  better. 
They  had  to  take  it  or  leave  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Not  nec- 
essarilv.  The  Representative  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Boggs]  is  a  ranking  member  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  hi  the 
other  body,  and  he  helped  to  wTlte  the  biU 
in  commiltee.  He  is  one  of  the  ranking 
members  of  the  committee  which  re- 
ported the  bill.  They  had  a  right  to  ex- 
press themselves. 

There  is  no  difference  in  benefits  of  our 
proposal  and  their  bill.  The  bUl.  as  it  was 


passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  a  12.5-percent  increase  in  benefits, 
provides  additional  benefits  of  about  $3.5 
bilUon  once  it  gets  into  the  first  full  year 
of  operation. 

The  bill  reported  by  tlie  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate  increased  those 
benefits  bv  another  $3,2  billion,  which 
is  about  double.  But  in  doubUng  the  bene- 
fits under  the  two  bills  it  also  doubles 
the  tax.  ,  , 

Under  the  proposal  before  us  we  would 
go  back  to  the  House  provisions  on  bene- 
fits—to tlie  same  level  of  benefits  as  sup- 
ported by  eveiT  Democratic  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  Louisiana  as  well 
as  by  everv  Representative  from  the 
State  of  ray  good  friend  from  Indiana. 
They  all  supported  the  same  proposal  we 
now  offer. 

I  doubt  we  will  find  these  Senators  de- 
nouncing their  colleagues  back  in  tlieir 
States  for  having  voted  for  the  sound  Re- 
publican position  we  are  proposing  here 
today.  They  had  on  their  minds  that  this 
proposal  would  have  increased  benefits  by 
12  5  percent.  Increased  benefits  are  justi- 
fied as  a  result  of  inflation,  an  inflation 
over  which  these  retired  citizens  have  no 
control. 

At  the  same  time,  one  does  not  cure 
that  situation  by  raising  benefits  and 
fanning  further  the  flres  of  inflation,  so 
that  in  a  vear  or  two  the  inflation  will 
have  eroded  all  of  the  benefits  that  the 
recipients  will  have  received. 

With  respect  to  the  change  In  the  tax 
rate,  the  House  bill  has  the  same  payroU 
tax  rates  as  are  shown  under  the  Senate 
bill  That  is  true.  However,  the  wage  base 
under  the  House  bill  was  $7,600,  and 
stayed  at  $7,600.  Under  the  Hartke-Long 
proposal  in  the  Senate  it  goes  to  $8,000  In 
1968  $8,800  in  1969,  $10,800  hi  1972.  This 
proposal  would  strike  out  those  hicreases 
and  retain  the  same  level  of  increases  as 
in  the  House  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  pomts  out 
that  this  bill  is  not  as  fiscally  responsibly 
balanced  as  I  have  said  I  would  like  to 
have  it.  That  is  true. 

I  made  an  effort  in  the  amendment 
offered  earlier  today  to  advance  the  date. 
I  wish  that  my  good  friend  from  Louisi- 
ana, the  chairman  of  the  committee,  had 
made  the  same  speech  when  I  had  that 
amendment  pending,  because  if  he  had 
I  might  have  persuaded  him  to  vote  for 
my  amendment.  But  he  voted  agahist  It. 
Now.  however,  after  it  has  been  defeated 
he  is  speaking  In  favor  of  it.  I  wish  we 
could  get  together  on  this.  I  want  to  get 
his  votes  where  his  speeches  are. 

I  see  no  need  to  labor  further  the 
pending  amendment.  It  is  vers*  simple.  I 
think  that  everyone  understands  the 
issue.  This  amendment  would  stand  by 
the  benefit  provisions  of  the  bill  as  they 
were  approved  by  a  415-to-3  vote  m  the 
Ho'ise  of  Representatives  and  this 
amendment  stands  by  the  payroll  tax 
increase  as  it  was  approved  by  the  same 
415-to-3  vote  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

There  are  those  of  us  who  feel  that  this 
121— pprcent  increase  is  as  far  as  the 
wage  earners,  who  pay  the  tax.  can  afford 
to  go  at  this  time.  We  must  take  into 
consideration  not  only  the  needs  of  those 
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who  will  be  receiving  the  benefits  but 
also  the  manner  in  which  it  will  affect 
the  wage  earners  who  have  to  pay  the 
taxes.  The  fact  that  under  the  Senate  bill 
the  full  impact  of  the  tax  will  not  hit 
them  until  after  election  does  not  lessen 
their  burden.  That  does  not  make  it  any 
less  painful.  It  only  means  that  they  are 
being  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security 
until  after  they  have  cast  their  ballots. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  admits  they 
will  receive  a  shocking  awakening  when 
they  find  out  what  this  increased  tax 
will  be  under  the  Hartke-Lxang  proposal. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  question  that  there  is  a  fundamental 
difference  between  the  Republican  posi- 
tion, the  position  taken  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  the  administration 
position.  Basically,  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  at  this  moment  provides  for  those 
Items  recommended  by  the  President  In 
his  message  to  Congress.  The  House  of 
Representatives,  however,  did  not  see  fit 
to  go  ahead  and  follow  those  recommen- 
dations. Therefore,  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  only  on  the  committee  bill 
which  was  presented  to  them. 

This  bill,  very  honestly  and  simply, 
does,  in  some  ways  rectify  some  of  the 
Inequities  which  have  occurred  over  the 
years  for  the  20  million  elderly  per- 
soiis  In  this  country,  in  a  situation  in 
which  they  cannot  go  to  their  employers 
and  demand  a  pay  increase.  The  only 
place  they  can  look  to  for  any  help  in 
their  social  security  benefits  is  to  Con- 
gress. That  is  what  has  been  done. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
recommended  to  Congress  that  we  allow 
a  15-percent  increase  for  these  people, 
plus  an  Increase  in  the  minimum  pay- 
ment from  $44  to  $70  a  month.  However, 
if  we  look  at  it,  really,  what  does  the 
$44  mean?  It  is  sad  to  have  to  say  to  the 
American  people  that  we  have  really 
been  that  stingy  with  them,  that  we 
have  been  that  hardhearted  with  our 
older  people,  to  say  to  a  man  or  woman 
over  the  age  65.  who  has  made  his  con- 
tribution through  the  years  to  the  social 
security  fund,  that  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, he  will  be  expected  to  buy  his 
food  and  clothing,  and  find  a  place  in 
which  to  Uve.  for  $528  a  year. 

That,  in  and  of  Itself,  should  be  an 
indictment  about  which  I  think  any 
thinking  Republican,  Democrat — all 
Americans — would  certainly  say  that  we 
can  do  better  than  that. 

The  Finance  Committee  says  we  can 
do  better  than  that.  We  can  do  better 
than  that  without  Increasing  the  burden 
of  taxes  on  the  people  who  are  working 
in  any  sufficient  amount  to  be  unsatis- 
factory. 

What  the  House  passed  was,  I  think, 
rather  meager.  They  said  that  they  were 
going  to  Increase  the  $44  up  to  $50  a 


month.  That  means  that  the  same  per- 
sons will  be  asked  to  live  on  $600  a  year. 

Now.  honestlj',  if  I  had  my  way.  I 
would  say  that  the  least  Congress  should 
give  to  any  person  over  the  age  of  65. 
dmlng  those  years  in  which  he  can  look 
forward  only  to  meeting  his  Creator 
shortly,  is  $1,200  a  year. 

After  all,  we  recognize  today  that  we 
are  the  most  affluent  Nation  on  earth.  We 
have  said  to  the  American  people  that  If 
they  are  over  the  age  of  65.  and  they 
earn  only  $1,600  a  year,  then  they  are  in 
poverty.  What  does  Congress  say.  In  ef- 
fect, today,  not  in  defense  of  the  bill  but 
almost  in  criticism  of  it  being  too  shal- 
low and  too  narrow  in  its  approach? 

We  are  saying  to  the  people,  'We  are 
going  to  ask  you  to  be  three-quarters 
poor.  That  is  all  we  will  allow  you.  We 
are  not  even  going  to  make  you  poverty 
free." 

Yet,  by  passing  the  bill  recommending 
the  $70,  the  benefits  will  be  only  $840 
a  year. 

I  say  that  any  person  who  has  one 
ounce  of  Thanksgiving  spirit  in  his  heart, 
who  looks  forward  to  the  Christmas  spir- 
it of  Christian  charity,  should  realize 
that  we  can  do  something  to  make  the 
last  years  of  the  lives  of  our  elderly  peo- 
ple on  an  actuarially  sound  basis,  and 
make  their  lives  somewhat  better  than 
they  were  before.  That  is  the  responsl- 
biUty  of  thinking  people.  That  is  what 
the  bUl  is  all  about.  We  shall  be  exercis- 
ing the  power  of  government  in  a  re- 
sponsible fashion.  The  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  has  stated,  that  1.6 
million  individuals  in  this  counti-y.  as  a 
result  of  this  bill  are  no  longer  going  to 
have  to  live  in  the  status  of  poverty  any 
longer.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  has  indicated,  there  are 
2  million  elderly  people  presently  draw- 
ing welfare.  One  of  the  things  most  ob- 
noxious to  those  drawing  welfare  is  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  like  snoopers.  There 
is  no  other  way  to  determine,  of  course, 
whether  a  person  needs  welfare,  without 
an  investigation  being  made  of  their 
need.  I  am  not  against  welfare  programs, 
but  if  I  had  my  choice  I  would  take  the 
people  off  the  welfare  rolls  and  put  them 
in  the  position  of  being  in  a  program  on 
an  actuarially  sound  basis.  If  that  could 
be  done,  so  that  they  could  live  In  dignity, 
that  would  be  much  more  desirable. 

Now  we  have  some  figures  here  which 
have  been  submitted  by  the  distin- 
guished, articulate,  and  hard-headed 
Senator  from  Delaware  fMr.  Williams], 
in  which  he  took  some  liberty  to  define 
some  of  the  amendments  and  some  of  the 
results  of  what  has  been  done  in  the 
Finance  Committee.  He  calls  it  the 
Hartke  proposal.  I  am  willing  to  accept 
that.  But,  there  is  one  great  difference 
between  the  Senator  from  Delaware  and 
myself.   We   are   basically   in   common 


agreement  on  the  facts,  but  we  certainly 
have  a  different  philosophy  of  life.  He 
thinks  we  should  give  as  little  to  the  poor 
as  we  can,  while  I  think  we  should  give  as 
much  to  the  poor  as  we  can,  on  an  ac- 
tuarially sound  basis,  with  the  decency 
and  legitimacy  of  providing  a  fair  system 
of  government. 

In  the  figures  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  had  printed, 
if  one  were  to  read  them  without  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  benefits  involved 
and  the  nature  of  a  national  group  in- 
surance plan,  one  might  become  need- 
lessly concerned  about  the  fairness  of  the 
social  security  system.  That  is  why  I 
wish  to  take  a  close  look  at  what  we 
might  call  the  maximally  taxed  man- 
he  always  gets  taxed  at  what  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  worst  possible  level  under 
what  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  refers  as  to  £is  the  Hartke 
proposal. 

In  fact,  let  us  assume  that  he  worked 
for  45  years  under  the  social  security 
system  from  the  age  of  20  in  1968  until 
the  age  of  65  in  the  year  2013. 

Would  that  I  could  live  that  long,  Mr. 
President,  I  would  be  so  glad  to  be  in  this 
world  and  alive  to  see  what  wiU  be  hap- 
pening in  2013.  It  would  be  so  Interesting, 
His  earnings  always  equaled  no  more 
than  the  maxlmimi  possible  base  so  that 
all  his  income  got  taxed  at  the  highest 
rates  beginning  in  1968.  After  45  years 
of  working,  he  had  paid  in  $26,579.  After 
that  assume  that  he  and  his  wife  live 
only  6  years  before  he  dies.  In  those  6 
years,  barring  any  benefit  Increase  in  the 
next  50  years — which  is  an  extremely 
pessimistic  and  unrealistic  assumption- 
he  receives  $28,296.  over  $1,000  more 
than  he  put  In.  But  then  his  wife  lives 
another  4  years,  so  that  she  receives 
another  $11,404  in  widows  benefits.  He  is 
also  protected  against  disability  during 
any  of  those  last  40  working  years,  and 
his  wife  and  children  are  eligible  for 
survivors  benefits,  which  run  into  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  the  event  he  dies  be- 
fore the  45  years  are  up.  We  have  made 
no  provision  for  possible  benefit  increases 
In  the  next  45  years  from  a  plan  which 
will,  by  1972,  be  producing,  by  the  figures 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  a  surplus 
of  $8.5  bUlion  yearly. 

That  Is  a  pretty  good  system.  But, 
when  we  look  at  it,  we  begin  to  wonder 
why  the  Republicans  are  opposed  to  such 
a  sound  business  proposal  whenever  it 
comes  to  doing  for  these  older  people 
what  has  not  been  accomplished  by  any 
other  proposal. 

But  what  about  interest?  As  I  shall 
show  later,  we  are  taking  out  our  Interest 
now  in  the  form  of  lower  rates  rather 
than  creating  a  slush  fund  for  the  Treas- 
ury to  borrow. 

That  is.  in  effect,  what  we  are  doing. 
The  Republicans  would  like  to  have  a 
slush  fund  to  dip  into.  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  It.  I  am  opposed  to  the  Republicans 
having  a  slush  fund.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
Democrats  having  a  slash  fund.  In  fact, 
I  am  opposed  to  slush  funds.  I  do  not 
especially  want  to  see  an  $8  billion  slush 
fund  so  the  Republicans  vrtll  be  able  to 
criticize  the  Democrats  for  having  taxed 
the  poor  people. 
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The  Interest  could  be  figured  In,  of 
course,  but  we  would  also  want  to  con- 
sider the  average  man  since  some  men 
collect  retirement  benefits,  others  dis- 
ability, others  survivors*  benefits,  and  so 
on  We  would  want  to  deal  with  the 
average  man,  not  just  some  extreme  case. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator has  expired. 

Mr,  HARTKE.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  33  minutes  remaining. 
Mr.  HARTKE,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 
We  do  not  want  to  deal  with  this  ex- 
traordinarily high  taxable  man  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  would  like  to  put 
his  finger  on.  which  he  documents  so 
well  and  with  great  expertise.  We  want 
to  take  the  average  man.  If  we  did  so. 
what  would  be  in  fact  shown  is  that  the 
average  worker  today  contributes,  in- 
cluding interest  on  his  contribution,  only 
80  to  85  percent  of  the  total  value  of  the 
benefit  protection  he  will  probably  re- 
ceive. The  average  young  worker  could 
not  possibly  buy  a  private  annuity  like 
that.  But  what  of  the  employers'  contri- 
bution? Indeed,  this  is  a  group  insurance 
plan— a  big  group  of  nearly  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  we  have  a  lot  of  older  workers 
In  the  system  who  may  not  have  con- 
tributed as  much  as  the  yoimg  ones.  The 
employer  is  contributing  to  the  security 
of  all  his  workers  and  to  that  of  some  of 
our  elderly  who  have  already  retired. 
Is  this  fair?  Of  course  it  is  when  every- 
one is  paying  into  the  system,  because  the 
result  is  that  those  who  retire  are  not  left 
dependent  and  destitute. 

Every  argument  made  against  the  In- 
creased benefits  was  the  same  argument 
made  against  the  medicare  program. 
Even  the  doctors  are  now  saying  that 
the  medicare  program  Is  not  as  bad  as 
they  thought  It  would  be.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  are  trying  to  find  out  how 
to  collect  more.  Doctors  are  trying  to 
figure  how  to  save — but  maybe  we  had 
better  leave  that  alone  for  now. 

Those  who  are  retired  do  not  fall  on 
the  relief  rolls,  which  are  paid  by  taxes, 
too.  They  used  to  say  "Over  the  hill 
to  the  poorhouse."  One  thing  about  the 
social  security  system,  no  one  contends 
It  is  a  handout.  A  beneficiary  pays  for 
the  things  he  is  getting.  It  is  a  con- 
tribution system.  This  is  not  a  handout. 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  putting  more  peo- 
ple on  welfare.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  slush 
funds  that  the  Republicans  advocate. 

The  fact  Is  that  under  social  security 
older  people  do  not  become  a  difficult 
burden  on  those  young  people  who  are 
conscientious;  enough  to  provide  for  their 
own  parents,  and  they  do  not  need  public 
assistance  when  their  children  are  not 
so  conscientious  or  when  misfortune 
strikes.  Furthermore,  every  businessman 
in  the  Nation  Is  thereby  contributing  to 
a  large  and  stable  demand  for  his  own 
products. 

I  would  ask  any  Senator  to  go  back 
to  his  own  community  and  ask  where  the 
biggest  paycheck  comes  from.  As  a  re- 


sult of  the  contribution  system,  he  will 
find  that  the  biggest  single  paycheck, 
which  keeps  the  employers  and  stores 
in  that  community  going,  come  from 
those  people  who  are  receiving  these 
checks.  These  people  do  not  save  it.  They 
spend  every  dollar.  Much  of  it  goes  into 
the  grocers  and  the  little  hardware  stores 
of  the  community.  So  they  are  making  a 
large  contribution  to  a  large  and  stable 
demand  for  his  own  products,  and 
frankly,  may  keep  us  from  having  a  re- 
cession or  a  severe  depression  one  of 
these  days. 

It  is  always  possible  to  show  the  case 
of  those  who  lose  money  under  a  system, 
such  as  the  social  security  system,  as 
vmder  any  system  of  insurance.  A  per- 
son may  take  out  an  insurance  policy 
one  day  and  die  the  next  and  his  fam- 
ily appears  to  collect  a  big  bonus,  be- 
cause that  family  outplayed  the  system, 
A  person  may  have  bought  insurance  the 
day  before  he  died.  If  no  investigation 
is  held,  the  family  collects.  Other  people 
pay  into  an  insurance  system  and  pay 
far  beyond  what  they  can  expect  to  col- 
lect. As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  will  hap- 
pen under  any  system  of  insurance. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  seek- 
ing to  show  that  for  a  given  Individual 
some  alternative  investment  may  have 
been  a  better  one  for  him.  But  we  are 
not  concerned  about  Just  a  few  but, 
rather,  we  are  seeking  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate minimum  coverage  for  all  our 
citizens  and  a  coverage  somewhat  com- 
mensurate with  what  they  have  con- 
tributed and  somewhat  in  tune  with  the 
rising  production  and  wage  rates  of  to- 
day. We  shall  continue  to  try  to  keep  the 
system  as  fair  as  possible,  but  one  of  the 
things  we  must  remember  is  the  advan- 
tage of  seeing  that  all  our  citizens  are 
covered  up  to  a  point  where  after  retire- 
ment they  can  maintain  a  standard  of 
living  somewhat  similar  to  what  they  are 
accustomed  to  do,  and  in  pace  with  the 
rising  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Some  people  have  a  misunderstand- 
ing about  the  nature  of  the  social  secu- 
rity system.  Its  soundness  rests  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  Nation,  just  as  a  pri- 
vate system  rests  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
company  which  also  rests  on  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Nation.  As  wages  and  prod- 
uct increase,  more  income  is  available  to 
finance  the  system  under  present  law 
without  an  increase  in  taxes. 

If  nothing  were  done,  if  the  base  were 
not  increased  or  the  rates  were  not  in- 
creased, social  security  benefits  amount- 
ing to  an  increase  of  8'2  percent  could 
be  paid,  without  changing  a  thing. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  tuck  away  a  large 
amount  under  the  covers  somewhere  in 
reserve,  although  there  are  over  28  bil- 
lion dollars  now  in  the  trust  funds.  In- 
stead, the  money  is  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  American  people  to  invest  in  our  Na- 
tion's future  as  they  decide  is  best,  until 
it  is  needed.  That  is  what  is  behind  the 
so-called  postponing  of  the  rate  increase. 
It  Is  not  some  political  gimmick,  as  some 
would  have  us  believe.  Rather,  it  is  based 
on  the  belief  that  Americans  can  decide 
best  how  to  utilize  their  ovm  money. 


We  do  not  want  anyone  figuring  out 
a  way  to  dip  their  fingers  into  it.  Rather, 
a  better  way  to  look  at  it  might  be  to 
consider  that  we  are  taking  our  mterest 
in  terms  of  present  purchasing  and  in- 
vestment power,  and  paying  out  only 
what  needs  to  be  paid  for  the  present 
year,  rather  than  create  a  larger  trust 
fund  of  billions  of  dollars  for  Govern- 
ment borrowing.  We  keep  the  working 
capital  instead  of  borrowing  it  back  from 
a  Government  insurance  company  at 
higher  interest. 

Furthermore,  as  a  result  of  our  con- 
tinually expanding  national  product,  we 
will  find  our  future  national  income  in- 
creased sufficiently  so  that  under  the 
rates  already  in  the  law  we  can  finance 
all  the  benefits  written  into  the  law  with 
extensive  surpluses  yearly, 

Pranklv,  if  there  is  anything  wrong 
with  the  bill,  it  is  that  the  benefits  are 
not  big  enough  and  the  taxes  are  too 
much.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  may  disagree  with  me,  but  I 
say  that  it  is  the  only  real  complaint  to 
be  made  about  the  bill,  I  do  not  expect 
the  Republicans  to  agree  with  that,  but 
that  is  my  opinion. 

In  summary,  what  is  in  it  for  the  aver- 
age wage  earner?  A  better  deal  than  he 
can  get  with  a  private  annuity. 

What  is  in  it  for  the  employer?  A  bet- 
ter deal  for  all  his  employees,  including 
those  who  will  shortly  retire  and  those 
who  have  already  retired — plus  a  better 
demand  for  his  product,  reduced  welfare 
rolls,  and  retention  of  part  of  the  work- 
ing capital  in  his  own  hands. 

I  have  been  rather  candid  today  In 
hopes  that  by  showing  the  total  picture 
about  the  benefits  of  social  security  and 
how  it  all  fits  together  in  an  actuarially 
sound  package,  it  would  provide  some  un- 
derstanding of  the  system  so  that  It 
would  be  less  easy  for  those  who  wish  to 
take  the  example  of  the  man  who  seems 
to  be  taxed  the  most  without  also  ex- 
amining the  full  benefits  he  will  in  fact 
receive. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  rest  of  my 
time. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Mr. 
President.  I  jield  myself  3  minutes. 

First,  I  wish  to  congratulate  my  good 
friend  from  Indiana  on  one  point  he 
mentioned  in  his  colloquy.  He  referred  to 
the  term  "high  interest  rates."  and  that 
is  the  first  time  in  12  months  I  have  heard 
a  Democratic  Senator  even  refer  to  that 
nasty  term  "high  interest  rates, ' 

Considering  that  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration has  achieved  the  highest  in- 
terest rates  in  100  years  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  Democratic  Senators  be- 
gin to  take  note  of  them,  and  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  on  mentiomng  the  mat- 
ter. At  a  later  time,  we  shall  get  around 
to  discussing  that  issue  and  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  and  others  will  be 
interested, 

Mr,  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Well,  I 
do  not  wish  to  use  up  my  time. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  shall  not  take  long. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.   HARTKE.  I  say  to  the   distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  that  if 
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he  wants  to  bring  interest  rates  down,  I 
shall  be  on  his  side  in  the  effort. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  will  be  on  my  side,  and, 
frankly.  I  think  he  will  be  on  my  side 
on  this  bill  when  he  realizes  the  financial 
soundness  of  my  position. 

But  seriously  speaking  on  this  proposal, 
I  remind  my  good  friend  that  the  pro- 
posal we  are  making  is  not  so  radical. 
After  all,  it  was  supported  by  every 
Democratic  Representative  from  the 
great  State  of  Indiana,  and  I  venture  to 
say  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  will 
congratulate  each  of  them  on  his  show- 
ing in  next  year's  election. 

However,  I  do  regret  one  thing,  and 
that  is  that  the  Senator  referred  to  the 
social  security  trust  fund  as  a  slush  fund. 
This  is  not  a  slush  fund.  The  money  In 
the  social  security  trust  fund  represents 
hard-earned  dollars  of  the  wage  earners 
of  America,  supplemented  by  the  con- 
tributions of  their  employers.  They  are 
hard-earned  dollars,  and  I  do  not  think 
we  should  refer  to  them  as  slush  funds. 
I  repeat,  they  are  hard-earned  dollars, 
earned  by  wage  earners,  who  have  de- 
posited their  money  in  this  trust  fund 
on  the  premise  that  when  they  reach  the 
retirement  age  they  will  have  security. 
I  think  we  all  agree  that  is  important  and 
we  want  to  maintain  the  fund  and  keep 
it  solvent. 

As  to  my  reference  to  the  higher  tax 
formula  as  the  Hartke-Long  tax  formula 
and  how  it  would  raise  the  tax  rates  115 
percent  above  the  existing  law  and  sub- 
stantially higher  in  terms  of  dollars  than 
under  the  present  law,  if  my  so  referring 
to  that  great  tax  increase — the  largest 
tax  increase  in  the  history  of  the  social 
security  system,  I  might  say — has  in  any 
way  embarrassed  either  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  or  the  Senrtor  from  Louisiana 
I  would  ask  that  my  reference  using  their 
names  as  the  sponsors  of  this  tax  be  re- 
moved from  the  Record,  because  I  do  not 
wish  to  embarrass  either  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  or  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. Really  now,  I  did  not  think  the 
fact  that  they  have  sponsored  the  highest 
payroll  tax  increase  in  the  history  of 
America,  a  tax  increase  to  be  added  to  the 
burden  of  the  wage  earners  of  America, 
should  furnish  the  occasion  for  embar- 
rassing references.  I  repeat,  I  do  not  wish 
to  embarrass  them  at  all,  but  they  must 
admit  it  is  quite  a  tax  increase. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  conclude  my  remarks 
by  asking  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  a  series  of  charts 
which  show  the  tax  rates  imder  the 
present  law,  imder  the  House  bill,  and 
imder  the  bill  which  is  before  us.  I  shall 
refer  to  the  latter  hereafter  as  the  Sen- 
ate bill  rather  than  the  Hartke-Long 
formula  because  I  do  not  wish  to  em- 
barrass the  Senators  by  using  their 
names  in  connection  with  references  to 
that  tax;  but  how  can  I  do  otherwise 
when  they  did  sponsor  It?  It  is  their  tax 
Increase  plan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  charts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


OLD-AGE  SURVIVORS  AND  DISABILITY  INSURANCE  AND  BASIC  HOSPITAL  INSURANCE  TAX  LIABILITY  OF  EMPLOYEES. 
UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  AND  UNDER  HOUSE  VERSION  AND  SENATE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE  VERSION  OF  H.R.  1208Q,  l%Ul 
AND  AFTER;  SELECTED  LEVELS  OF  WAGE  OR  SALARY  INCOME 


Wage  or 

salary  Income 

Year 

Present  law 

House  bill 

Hartke-Long  tax  plan 

J8  000 

1968  .... 

$290. 40 

$334.40 

$352. 00 

1969-70 

323. 40 

364.80 

384.00 

1971 

323.  40 

395.  20 

416.00 

1972 

323. 40 

395.  20 

416.00 

1973-75.. 
1976-79.. 
1980-86. 

356.40 
359.  70 
366.  30 

429.  40 
433.20 
440.  80 

452.00 

456.00 

464. 00 

1987  and  after 

372.  90 

448.  40 

464.  00 

$9  000 

1968 

290.  40 

334.  40 

352.00 

1969-70 

323.  40 

364.  80 

422. 40 

1971 

323.40 

395.20 

457. 60 

1972 

323.  40 

395.20 

468. 00 

1973-75 

356.40 

429.  40 

508.50 

1976-79.. 

359. 70 

433.  20 

513.00 

1980-86.. 

366.30 

440.  80 

522. 00 

1987  and  after 

372.90 

448.40 

522.  00 

$10.000... 

1968.  ... 

290. 40 

334.  40 

352,  00 

l%9-70.. 
1971 

323.  40 
323.  40 

364.  SO 
395.  20 

422.  40 

457. 60 

1972 

323. 40 

395. 20 

520. 00 

1973-75.. 

356.40 

429.  40 

565.00 

1976-79 

359. 70 

433.20 

570.00 

1980-86. 

366. 30 

440.80 

580. 00 

1987  and  after 

372. 90 

448. 40 

580.00 

$11,000... 

.    1968 

290. 40 

334.  40 

352. 00 

1969-70 

323.  40 

364. 80 

422. 40 

1971 

323.  40 

395. 20 

457.60 

1972 

323. 40 

395.  20 

561.60 

1973-75.. 

356.40 

429.  40 

610.20 

1976-79 

359. 70 

433.  20 

615.60 

1980-86 

366. 30 

440. 80 

626. 40 

1987  and  after 

372. 90 

448. 40 

626.  40 

OLD-AGE, 

SURVIVORS. 

AND  DISABILITY  INSURANCE  AND  BASIC  HOSPITAL  INSURANCE  TAX  LIABILITY  OF  EMPLOYEES 

UNDER 

1967  LAWi 

AND  UNDER 

HARTKE  PROPOSAL  IN   1968  2-SELECTED 

LEVELS   OF  WAGE  OR 

SALARY  INCOME 

or  salary  inc 

OASDI  and  hospital  insurance  tax  liability 

Wage 

ome 

Under  Hartke 
proposal 

Increase:  Proposa 

over  1967  law 

Un(  er  iso/  law 

Amount 

Percent 

$44.00 
88.00 
176.  00 
220.00 
264.00 
290.  40 
290.  40 
290.  40 

$44. 00 
88.00 
176. 00 
220.00 
264.00 
290.  40 
330.  00 
352.00 

CO  nnn 

«  Ann 

$7  500 

$39.60 

61.60 

13.6 

$8,000  and 

over - 

21.2 

I  A  tax  rate  of  4.4  percent  and  maximum  earnings  subject  to  tax  of  $6,600. 
J  A  tax  rate  of  4.4  percent  and  maximum  earnings  subject  to  tax  of  $8,000. 

OLD-AGE   SURVIVORS    AND  DISABILITY  INSURANCE  AND  BASIC  HOSPITAL  INSURANCE  TAX  LIABILITY  OF  EMPLOYEES 
UNd'eR  1967  LAW"  AND  UNDER  HARTKE  PROPOSAL  IN  1969  2-SELECTED  LEVELS  OF  WAGE  OR  SALARY  INCOME 


OASDI  and  hospital  insurance  tax  liability 


Wage  or  salary  income 


Under  1967  law 


Under  Hartke 
proposal 


Increase;  Proposal  over  1967  law 


Amount 


Percent 


$1,000 $4*.0O 

$2,000 88.00 

$4000                   176.00 

$5000      220.00 

$6.000 264.  00 

$6,600 290.40 

$7  500      290.40 

$8'000 290.40 

$8,800  and  over„ 290.40 


$48.  00 
96.00 
!92.  00 
240.  00 
288.  00 
316.60 
360.  00 
384.  00 
422.40 


$4.00 
8.00 
16.00 
20.00 
24.00 
26.40 
69.60 
93.60 
132.00 


9.1 

9.1 

9il 

9.1 

9.1 

9.1 

24.0 

32.2 

45.5 


I A  tax  rate  of  4.4  percent  and  maximum  earnings  subject  to  tax  of  $6,600. 
'A  tax  rate  of  4.8  percent  and  maximum  earnings  subject  to  tax  of  $8,800. 

OLD-AGE   SURVIVORS    AND  DISABILITY  INSURANCE  AND  BASIC  HOSPITAL  INSURANCE  TAX  LIABILITY  OF  EMPLOYEES 
UNDER  1967  LAw'i  AND  UNDER  HARTKE  PROPOSAL  IN  1972=-SELECTED  LEVELS  OF  WAGE  OR  SALARY  INCOME 


OASDI  and  hospital  Insurance  tax  liability 


Wage  or  salary  Income 


Under  1967  law 


Under  Hartke 
proposal 


Increase;  Proposal  over  1967  law 
Amount  Percent 


$1000                      JM.OO  $52.00 

J2  000 — -  88.00  104.00 

m'oOO 176. «)  208.00 

$5' 000 -  220.00  260.00 

$6:ooo::::::::::::: 264.00  312.00 

$6  500       290.40  343.20 

J7  500 „  290.40  390.00 

m'OOO 290.40  416.00 

$10  000 ""'. 290.40  520.00 

$10>00  and  over 290.40  561.60 

1  A  tax  rate  of  4.4  percent  and  maximum  earnings  subject  to  tax  of  $6,600. 
!  A  lax  rate  of  5.2  percent  and  maximum  earnings  subject  to  tax  of  $10,800. 


$8.00 

16.00 

32.00 

40.00 

48.00 

52.80 

99.60 

125.60 

229. 60 

271.20 


18.2 
18.2 
18.2 
18.2 
18.2 
18.2 
34.3 
43.3 
79.1 
93.4 
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0,0  AGE   SURVIVORS    AND  DISABILITY  INSURANCE  AND  BASIC  HOSPITAL  INSURANCE  TAX  LIABILITY  OF  EMPLOYEES      when    he    Is    entitled    tO    SOClal    ^CUrity 
UNDER  1%7  LAW 'AND  UNDER  HARTKE  PROPOSAL  IN  1987  i-SELECTED  LEVELS  OF  WAGE  OR  SALARY  INCOME  benefits,    Is    being     mistreated     by    COD- 

_^__^__ — ^ gress. 

-        '                              ~                         OASDI  and  hospital  insurance  tax  liability  Instead  of  raising  the  Hunimum  to  570 

. — ■ , ;Z7ZZ a  month,  I  sought  to  increase  It  to  $100. 

wage  or  salary  income               „„,„„«,„,               ''to.TT                  Increase:  Proposal  over  1967  law j  ^OUld  not  achieve  that  in  the  commlt- 

Under  1967  law  proposal  ^^^^^^  p^^^^,  ^^  ^^  ^  retreated  to  the  $70  minimum. 

^ If  i  thought  we  could  achieve  it  in  the 

^  $44  00  $58.00  $14.00  31.8  Senate,  I  would  offer  such  an  amend- 

l^:ooo-.::::::::::::::::::::"         88.00  ii|.oo  28.00  31.8  ^^^^  ^^^^  Moreover,  i  would  vote  for  a 

$4,000 Yw^  29000  7o;oo  31.8  20-percent  minimum  percentage  Instead 

^^Z :;:::::::::       ze^-oo  ^ts-oo  m.oo  318         of  15  percent. 

!I:6m:-.-.:-.::-.-. m^  382.80  ^^.w  31.8  ^^^  ^  ^^.^  ^^  ^^  ridiculous  for  us  to 

f>S- 290-«  «*'■'«'                    \2\1>                   111  go  in  and  build  up  a  Slush  fund,  and  de- 

$10,800  and  over 290.40 ^''^'"  ^ rlty  trust  fund.  This  is  the  first  time  such 

~ ,    ..  ,  7777Z,                           "  an  effort  has  been  made  in  the  history 

;  *A  Ifx  \%  ol  \i  rerc::!  rnS  rZZ  ^^  ^^  lo  ir,  si  IfoToo.  of  Congress^to  take  sodal  security  tnost 
**'"             ^  fund  contributions  from  employers  and 
Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President,  will  the  I  think  that  is  correct,  is  it  not?  employees,   which   are   supposed   to   be 
Senator  yield?  ^^-  Myers  continues:  used  for  the  sole  benefit  of  people  re- 
Mr    WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield.  The   cost  effect  of   this   amendment   for  ceiving  social  security  benefits,  and  at- 
Mr  HARTKE   I  realize  this  is  a  tech-  1968  is  to  decrease  OASDHI  contribution  1^-  tempt  to  make  a  slu.sh  fund  out  of  it 
nicalitv  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  under-  come  by  S400  million  and  to  decrease  O.^SDHI  j       ^^^^   ^^^er   purpose,   or   to    use   it 
Sa'll'the'implications  of  the  amend-  ll^^ZVclr^^e   .ZTa'^r^^'^'^^^^  ^^r  manipulations  by  way  of  fiscal  re- 
ment  of  the  senator  from  Nebraska  and  ^^XlebfLr  February  1968).  The  cost  '''^}''^-^^^^^^    OFFICER    The    2 
the  Senator  from  Delaware.  I  ask  unam-  ^^^^^  ^^^  jggg  ^^  ^^  decrease  contributions        The    PRESIDING    OFFICER,    ine    z 
mous   consent   to   have   printed   in   the  ^^  j^  4  bUUon  and  to  decrease  benefit  outgo  minutes  which  the  Senator  irom  iJeia- 
Record  a  statement  concerning  a  cost  by  $450  million.  ware  yielded  himself  have  expired, 
pstimate    for   amendment   No.    464,   the  "The  long-range  cost  eSect  on  the  OASDI         t^j..  HARTKE.  I  shall  charge  that  time 
Tmpndment    of    the    Senator    from    Ne-  system   would  be  to  result  In  an  actuarial  ^^  ^^    ^^^  j  ^.^  take  2  minutes  more, 
hraska  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  balance  of  -.i9'-c  of  taxable  PfV'-o"  ^^ecause                   original  proposal  of  the  Senator 
frepa^ediy  Mr^obert  J.  Myers,  the  ^^^^^^T^Zl  ZTL^llleS-^S.  from    Delaware    had    succeeded     there 
£hief  Actuary  for  the  Social  Security  ^^eiS^.I^^ of  the  earnings  test-           would   have   been   an   excess   coUectlon 
Administration  ., ,      of  some  So. 5  bilhon.  or  $5.1  billion,  ae- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  memo-  Which,  I  must  admit,  I  am  responsible    pending  on  whose  figures  you  use,  but 
randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  for —                                                               in  excess  of  $5  billion  more  than  was 
Record    as  follows:  the  special  benefits  for  the  blind,  and  the     needed. 

November  21  1967  UberaUzation  in  the  disabled  widow's  bene-         Quite  honestly,  I  can  understand  that 

Memorandum  from  Robert  J.  Myers,  Chief  ^^ '  • 'I^e  ^=^"!;"^\^^^^^°^1  °/ "i%?i  ^^f fn^     the   Treasury   might  have  been  able  to 

Actuary   social  Security  Administration,  (after   considering   the   eSect     j   the   Miller          ^^^.  ^^^^        ^.^^.^^ 

subject:   cost  Estimate  for  amendment  No^  ^oT-'^f  tLatl?pSroU            '                                ^^^  ^^  ^^^  "°^  collecting  this  money 
464,  submitted  by  Senator  Williams  of  --^i^c  01  taxaoie  pajruu.  ^  finance  a  war  in  Vietnam,  nor  any 
Delaware.  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Presi-  other  program  of  the  Goverimient.  This 
This  memorandum  will  give  a  cost  esti-  ^^^^^  j  thank  the  Senator  from  Indiana  jg  a  trust  fund,  and  properly  regarded  as 
mate  for  Amendment  No.  464  (which  w'ouid  ^^^  putting  that  memorandum  in  the  such,  and  we  should  not  put  in  any  more 
fx^nf'^  ^-^nf  '^rl^^.ware     Twf  amendment  RECORD.  I  frankly  admit  that  this  amend-  nor  any  less  than  we  need. 
woSd  moduv  tS:  Frnance  Committee  Bill  by  ment  does  not  finance  the  program  to        That  is  why  you  have  actuaries    and 
rubstituting'the  House  provisions  as  to  the  the  extent  I  Should  like  to  have  it  done,  that  is  why  the  actuary  says  that  this 
OASDI  benefit  increases  and  as  to  the  flnanc-  That  is  the  reason  why  I  offered  hereto-  jg  an  actuarily  sound  approach.  We  in- 
ing  provisions  for  both  OASDI  and  HI.  fore  my  amendment  which  would  have  stitute   a   tax   to   pay   for  the   benefits. 
The  cost  effect  of  this  amendment  for  1968  advanced  the  effective  date  of  the  wage  Frankly,  the  tax  is  a  little  bit  too  much, 
is  to  decrease  OASDHI  contribution  income  ^^^  increase  to  January  1,  1968.  but  that  is  its  purpose.  This  is  a  good 
by  $400  million  and  to  decrease  OASDHI  whjie  I  appreciate  the  Senator's  mak-  bill,  and  the  most  far-reaching,  sound- 
benefit  outgo  by  $800  mimon(ass^^^^  j^    .j^   j^^Qj.   ^j  jjjy   earlier  est  approach  in  social  security  since  the 

b'^S    o  Se    oTiebr'uIry  ?968  .  S^  amendment,    I    regret    that    he    voted  original  bill  itself. 

effect  f^r  1969  is  to  decrease  contributions  by  against  it;  the  speech  does  not  help  it  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  adopt  thi^ 

ji  4  billion  and  to  decrease  benefit  outgo  by  all  all.  measure,  and  then  proceed  to  go  ahead 

$450  million.  If  the  Senator  has  had  second  thoughts  and   take   care   of   those   high   interest 

The  long-range  cost  effect  on  the  OASDI  about  the  matter  I  can  only  say  that  I  rates  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is  talk- 

svstem  would  be  to  result  In  an  actuarial  ^.jjj  ^^^g  j^jj^^  ^j^^j  ^.^e  Senator  from  Lou-  ing  about. 

balance  of  -.19^.  of  taxable  payroll  (because  jgj^j^^  ^  chance  to  vote  for  it  by  offer-  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 

the  liberalizations  '"fd.^/>' ^^l^^^^^'"™'"^^^  ing  the  amendment  again  and  thus  seek  ident,  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

ZZTrluZZn  of°\he  eTninS"eT  he  tolccomplish  the  objective  for  which  the  The  PREYING  OFFICER.  "Hie  Sen- 

s5ecia?benefite  for  the  blind,  and  the  liber-  Senator  from  Indiana  just  spoke.  ator  from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  1 

aiization  In  the  disabled  widow's  benefits) .  Would  the  Senator  from  Indiana  vote  minute. 

The   actuarial   balance   of   the   HI   system  ^'ith  me  on  that  proposal?  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 

(after  considering  the  effect  of  the  Miller  j^j.  HARTKE.  Oh,  no.  I  just  put  this  ident,  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 

Amendment  adopted  yesterday)    would   be  memorandum  in  the  Record.  My  posi-  Indiana  on  his  speech.  I  marvel  at  his 

-.07^,  of  taxable  payroll.  tion  is  quite  clear   and  I  think  the  Sen-  ability   to  speak   on   both   sides   of  the 

ROBERT  J.  MYERS.  ^^^^  ^^^^  Delawarc  understands  it:   I  question. 

Mr     HARTKE.     The     memorandum  stand  by  the  Finance  Committee  rec-  First  he  criticized  the  amendment  be- 

reads  as  follows:  ommendations  on  both  benefits  and  con-  cause  it  is  underfinanced,  and  then  he 

This  memorandum  will  give  a  cost  esti-  tnbutions.  I  think  in  both  cases,  if  there  criticized  it  because  it  is  overflnanced^ 

mate  for  .Amendment  No.  464  (which  would  js  an  error,  it  Is  not  in  the  direction  in  While  he  is  making  up  his  mind  I 

amend  H.R.  12080),  submitted  by  Senator  v(,-hich  the  Senator  from  Delaware  would  would  be  willing  to  enter  Into  an  agree- 

Wiiiiams  of  Delaware.  This  amendment  would  ^^j^^  ^^  ment  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the 

modify  the  Finance  Committee  Bill  by  sub-  President   I  sav  that  any  person  time  except  for  5  minutes, 

stituting  the  House  provisions  as  to   the  Jt^,.  V^        ,  g.  ^-ho  is  required  to  live  I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 

OASDI  benefit  Increases  and  as  to  the  flnan-  o\er  tne  age  01  do  w no  is  ^*^*l""^  ''""•,'=  r  „„,.,„„„   liup^icp  would  like  to  retain 

cing  provisions  for  both  OASDI  and  HI.  at  a  status  less  than  the  poverty  level.  Louisiana  likewise  wouia  luce  v)  retain 
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5  minutes.  In  the  meantime,  I  would  like 
to  have  a  quorum  call  without  the  time 
being  charged  to  either  side  so  that  Sena- 
tors can  be  alerted. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not yield  back  any  of  the  time  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  1 V2  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized  for  IVa 
minutes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  to  cor- 
rect the  Record  concerning  the  state- 
ment about  speaking  out  of  both  sides 
of  my  mouth,  frankly  if  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  wants  to  cut  down  on  contribu- 
tions and  cut  down  on  the  amount  in- 
volved, I  would  have  no  objection  to 
doing  that. 

I  hope  he  would  join  with  me,  and  if 
he  can  assure  me  that  we  can  get  enough 
votes  to  cut  down  on  the  $2  billion  sur- 
plus that  we  do  not  need  In  the  bill,  I 
will  vote  with  him.  I  will  back  away  from 
the  committee  agreement  which  was 
made  to  get  the  bill  out  of  committee. 
I  agreed  to  that  reluctantly.  We  do  not 
need  that  money  in  the  fund. 

We  are  overfinancing  the  bill  by  close 
to  $3  billion.  We  have  found  that  all 
estimates  were  quite  conservative.  It  may 
be  higher  than  that. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  passed  the  bill 
in  1965.  we  underestimated  by  $8  billion 
the  cost  of  the  bill  by  the  year  1970. 

The  bUl  is  overfinanced,  rather  than 
underfinanced. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  not  support  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  In  many  ways  this  Is  a 
landmark  policy.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  instead  of  complaining  about  the 
benefits,  we  could  very  well  have  paid 
larger  benefits  than  those  contained  in 
the  pending  bill. 

When  we  consider  a  15-percent  in- 
crease In  benefits  rather  than  a  12-per- 
cent Increase,  we  are  talking  about  a  dif- 
ference of  2.5  percent. 

Some  22  million  Americans  have  not 
shared  in  the  general  affluence  that  our 
society  has  been  enjoying  over  the  past 
decade.  We  have  22  million  people  who 
are  not  living  In  luxury,  but  are  being 
deprived  of  the  basic  necessities  of  life. 

When  we  look  at  the  rising  cost  of 
living  we  see  the  general  rise  in  the 
standards  of  living  in  America  as  a 
whole.  And  in  this  bill,  to  a  small  extent, 
we  are  trying  to  give  the  same  amount  of 
security  to  those  22  million  American 
people  who,  after  a  lifetime  of  hard  work 
and  service,  have  finally  reached  retire- 
ment age. 

The  measure  voted  on  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  Is  a  sound  bill.  It 
tries  to  bring  an  element  of  justice  to  our 
older  citizens.  Many  of  us  do  not  realize 
that  we  are  really  taking  2.1  million  peo- 
ple and  moving  them  out  of  the  poverty 
level. 

For  months  there  has  been  debate  in 
both  bodies  on  the  war  on  poverty.  Here. 
In  the  pending  measure  alone,  without 
the  overhead  or  complications  of  {xjverty 
programs,  we  take  some  2.1  million  peo- 


ple and  move  them  out  of  the  poverty 
level  by  an  Increase  in  social  security 
benefits. 

One  of  the  great  complaints  In  our 
country  concerns  the  welfare  rolls,  and 
well  might  there  be  some  complaint. 
However,  the  pending  proposal  would 
move  some  200,000  people  off  the  old-age 
assistance  roll.  To  me,  200,000  people  be- 
ing removed  from  the  old  age  assistance 
roll  and  2.1  million  people  being  moved 
out  of  the  poverty  level  is  of  great  sig- 
nificance. 

Would  that  all  of  the  people  in  our 
country  could,  In  self-respect,  receive 
sufficieni  income  without  having  to  go 
through  a  social  worker  or  have  a  con- 
stant checkup  on  their  financial  situation 
with  the  consequent  overhead  that  is  en- 
tailed. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  bill  is  a 
sound  bill.  It  Is  soundly  financed.  It  tries 
to  extend  a  long  overdue  sense  of  justice 
to  22  million  Americans.  Therefore  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  changes 
In  the  social  security  program  would 
continue  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  toward  providing  a  better  life  for 
older  Americans.  The  major  part  of  this 
progress  would  be  accomplished  through 
substantial  improvements  In  the  cash 
benefits  provided  under  the  social  se- 
curity program.  It  Is  Important  that 
these  proposed  changes  In  the  social 
security  program  be  enacted  into  law. 

The  cash  benefits  that  are  provided 
under  this  program,  on  which  almost 
24  million  Americans — one  out  of  nine 
of  our  people — rely  to  meet  their  basic 
needs,  are  inadequate  in  our  society 
today. 

The  average  benefit  for  retired  work- 
ers today  Is  about  $85  a  month;  for  aged 
widows,  the  average  Is  $74  a  month.  In 
a  countrj'  like  ours,  our  retired  citizens 
should  share  In  the  expanding  prosperity 
most  of  us  have  come  to  know  and  enjoy. 
The  15  percent  across-the-board  benefit 
Increase  provided  by  the  bill  Is  a  needed 
Increase.  A  great  many  social  security 
beneficiaries  must  live  only  on  their 
social  security  benefits,  and  for  almost 
all  beneficiaries,  social  security  benefits 
are  their  main  source  of  support.  It  Is 
for  this  reason  that  the  level  of  social 
security  benefits  Is  the  all-Important 
factor  in  determining  how  well  these 
people  will  be  able  to  live.  Under  the  15- 
percent  across-the-board  benefit  Increase 
provided  In  the  bill,  benefits  that  now 
range  from  $44  to  $142  for  retired  work- 
ers will  be  increased  to  a  range  of  $70  to 
$163.  Under  the  bill,  a  worker  getting  a 
benefit  equal  to  the  average  benefit  now 
payable — about  $85  a  month — will  get 
about  $98  a  month.  The  average  benefit 
for  an  aged  retired  couple  will  be  in- 
creased from  $145  to  $171  a  month. 

The  bin  not  only  provides  an  Increase 
in  current  cash  benefits  averaging  19 
percent,  but,  as  a  result  of  the  higher 
amounts  of  annual  earnings  that  would 
become  creditable  toward  benefits — from 
the  present  $6,600  to  $10,800  ultimately — 
provides  for  an  Increase  of  about  70  per- 
cent In  the  maximum  benefit  that  will 
ultimately  become  payable  under  the 
program.  Under  present  law,  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  Is  $168 — based  on  average 


monthly  earnings  of  $550  to  $6,600  a 
year;  imder  the  House  bill,  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  would  be  $212 — based  on 
average  monthly  earnings  of  $633  to 
$7,600  a  year;  and  under  the  committee 
bill,  the  maximum  benefit  would  be 
$288 — based  on  average  monthly  earn- 
ings of  $900  to  $10,800  a  year. 

In  general,  the  new  maximum  retire- 
ment benefits  would  be  paid  to  workers 
who  are  now  young,  and  who  consequent- 
ly will  pay  contributions  on  the  higher 
amounts  of  earnings  that  would  count 
for  social  security  contributions  and 
benefit  purposes  over  a  considerable  pe- 
riod of  time  before  they  retire.  Because 
of  the  higher  contribution  and  benefit 
base,  though,  benefit  amounts  would  be 
Increased  significantly  over  those  that 
would  be  payable  under  present  law  and 
under  the  House  bill  for  workers  who 
are  much  older  now  and  who  consequent- 
ly will  pay  on  these  higher  amoimts  for 
a  much  shorter  period. 

Also,  because  of  provisions  of  the  law 
which  allow  the  substitution  of  years  of 
higher  earnings  after  age  65  for  years 
of  lower  earnings  before  that  age  In  fig- 
uring retirement  benefits,  workers  who 
continue  working  after  age  65  could  get 
the  higher  benefits  made  possible  by  the 
Increase  In  the  contribution  and  benefit 
base  even  more  quickly  than  those  who 
retire  at  65.  For  example,  if  the  worker 
described  above  were  able  to  work  5 
additional  years  before  retiring  he  would 
get  a  monthly  retirement  benefit  at  age 
70  of  $249  under  the  proposal — an  In- 
crease of  $87  a  month — 54  percent — over 
the  amount  he  would  get  under  present 
law  and  $51  a  month — 26  percent — more 
than  he  would  get  under  the  House  bill. 

Survivorship  and  disability  protection 
would  be  even  more  quickly  increased  for 
all  those  earning  above  $6,600.  For  ex- 
ample. If  a  worker  aged  35  In  1968  with 
annual  earnings  of  $8,800  died  in  1970, 
his  widow  and  child  would  get  a  monthly 
benefit  of  $267.60 — $44  more  than  Is 
provided  now  and  $11  more  than  would 
be  provided  imder  the  House  bill.  And 
his  widow  at  age  62  would  get  a  monthly 
benefit  of  $147.10 — $24.10  a  month  more 
than  Is  provided  under  present  law,  and 
$6  more  than  would  be  provided  under 
the  House  bill.  If  the  worker  became 
disabled  In  1970,  he  would  get  a  monthly 
disability  benefit  of  $178.30,  $29.30  more 
than  Is  provided  under  present  law  and 
$7.30  more  than  would  be  provided  un- 
der the  House  bill.  In  each  of  these  cases, 
the  Increase  would  be  20  percent  more 
than  under  present  law  and  4  percent 
more  than  under  the  House  bill. 

These  improvements  in  benefits  will 
help  pre.sent  and  future  generations  of 
aged  and  disabled  workers  and  their  de- 
pendents and  survivors  live  In  decency 
and  dignity  when  they  cannot  depend  on 
current  earnings. 

When  the  Congress  brought  the  social 
security  program  into  being  in  1935,  the 
purpose  was  "to  assure  support  for  the 
aged  as  a  matter  of  right  rather  than  as 
a  public  charity"  and  to  provide  benefits 
In  "amounts  which  assure  not  merely 
subsistence  but  some  of  the  comforts  of 
Ufe."  This  bill  will  enable  us  to  take  a 
big  step  forw^ard  toward  the  goal  we  set 
for  ourselves  more  than  30  years  ago. 

The  15-percent  Increase  In  benefits 
and  the  Increase  In  the  minimum  bene- 
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fit  provided  by  this  bUl  will  enable  re- 
tired and  disabled  workers  and  their 
f^lies  to  take  part  In  the  level  of  living 
pnjoyed  by  other  Americans.  Today  more 
than  5  mllUon  older  Americans  live  in 
ooverty.  The  increase  provided  In  H.R. 
12080  will  remove  more  than  11/2  million 
of  these  older  citizens  from  a  life  of  pov- 
erty It  win  take  them  away  from  a  life 
dependent  upon  public  charity. 

The  social  security  program  Is  soundly 
financed  and  it  Is  a  good  buy  for  the 
covered  worker.  Both  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance  have  exam- 
ined the  social  security  system  in  great 
detail  and  recommended  changes  to 
strengthen  the  present  program. 

The  Congress  has  always  been  con- 
cerned about  the  financing  of  the  pro- 
n-am  and  has  always  made  full  provi- 
sion for  meeting  the  cost  of  the  benefits 
it  has  provided.  This  bill  also  makes  full 
nrovision  for  the  cost  of  present  benefits 
and  for  the  cost  of  the  additional  bene- 
fits that  are  provided  in  the  bill.  We 
have  before  us  a  bill  which  gives  consid- 
eration to  the  needs  of  the  elderiy  and 
the  disabled  and  equal  consideration  to 
the  needs  of  those  who  will  call  upon  the 
orogram  in  the  future.  Every  citizen  can 
be  assured  that  his  contributions  are 
supporting  a  sound  program  and  that 
the  schedule  of  contributions  provided 
In  this  bill  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  ade- 
quate benefits  to  those  who  are  now 
eligible  and  to  those  who  will  become 
eligible  In  the  future. 

There  is  no  question  In  my  mind,  or 
in  the  minds  of  those  on  the  Committee 
on  Finance  who  have  recommended  that 
the  Senate  pass  this  bill,  that  the  pro- 
Dosed  Improvements  In  benefit  levels  are 
needed  and  that  the  bill  makes  full  pro- 
vision for  meeting  the  cost  of  the  Im- 
provements. As  in  the  past,  we  have 
adopted,  under  the  leadership  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee, 
a  financing  provision  that  will  assure 
the  financial  soundness  of  the  program 
both  In  the  near  future  and  over  the  long 

Under  this  schedule,  the  combined  em- 
ployee rate  for  cash  benefits  and  for  hos- 
pital Insurance  for  1968  would  be  4.4  per- 
cent—the same  as  provided  under  pres- 
ent law.  The  rate  would  be  slightly  lower 
for  1969  and  1970—4.8  percent  instead  of 
4  9  percent^and  for  1971  on,  the  rate 
would  be  higher  than  present  law,  even- 
tually reaching  an  ultimate  rate  of  5.8 
percent  In  1980,  as  compared  to  an  ulti- 
mate rate  of  5.65  percent  in  1987  under 
the  present  schedule. 

This  tax  schedule  along  with  the  in- 
creases in  the  amount  of  annual  earn- 
ing subject  to  the  tax  and  the  current 
favorable  actuarial  balance  of  the  pres- 
ent social  security  program  will  meet 
the  cost  of  the  additional  benefits  both 
in  the  short  run  and  In  the  long-range 
future.  In  1968.  under  the  committee 
bUl,  an  estimated  $25.7  billion  In  cash 
benefits  would  be  paid  out  and  contribu- 
tion income  to  the  program  for  those 
benefits  would  be  S27.1  billion.  This  is  an 
additional  $300  million  In  benefit  pay- 
ments and  an  additional  $300  million  in 
contribution  income  for  1968  over  the 
House  bUl.  Thus,  the  bill  as  reported  out 
by  the  Finance  Committee  Is  as  finan- 


cially responsible  as  was  the  bill  passed 
by  the  House. 

Social  security  Is  the  Nations  basic 
system  for  assuring  income  for  workers 
when  they  retire  or  become  disabled  and 
for  their  survivors  when  they  die. 

This  is  a  program  that  is  vital  to  our 
society.  As  times  change,  as  the  needs  of 
the  people  change,  the  social  security 
system  must  stay  abreast  of  the  times, 
to  meet  new  needs  and  changing  condi- 
tions. ,  ^,       ^  , 

The  social  security  legislation  before 
us  Is  timely,  responsible,  financially 
sound  and  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
America  as  we  approach  the  197q's. 
These  proposed  amendments  to  social 
security  should  be  approved. 

Therefore  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
reject  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  deserves  great 
commendation  for  the  fine  work  he  has 
done.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is 
a  former  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
certainly  is  an  authority  in  this  matter. 
His  statement  should  not  be  taken 
lightly.  In  addition,  I  think  It  Is  appro- 
priate to  mention  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  submitted  in  the  committee 
an  amendment  which  would  have  in- 
creased the  benefits  by  17.5  percent. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 

M^r.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  unfor- 
tunately the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
did  not  succeed  In  that  effort.  I  did  sup- 
port his  amendment.  I  wish  it  were  in 
the  bill. 

I  commend  him  for  his  outstandmg 
work  not  only  In  this  part  of  the  bill  but 
also  in  the  entire  bill.  I  comanend  him 
for  his  great  assistance  with  regard  to 
the  hospital  and  medicaid  provisions. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  for  his  fine 
words.  That  Is  another  significant 
amendment  that  has  been  In  the  social 
security  bill  since  its  inception.  Great 
kudos  are  due  to  the  chairman  for  hav- 
ing worked  out  such  a  fair  bill  and  such 
a  fair  proposal,  adequately— and  con- 
servatively—financed. Also,  for  the  first 
time  the  measure  Involves  welfare. 

This  measui-e  Is  such  that  every  Sena- 
tor, in  voting  "yea,"  can  be  really  proud 
that  he  has  done  much,  not  just  for  his 
older  constituents,  but  In  taking  a  great 
step  forward  In  that  we  will  have  voted 
to  remove  200,000  people  from  the  wel- 
fare rolls. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  so  that  I 

may  ask  him  some  questions  for  my  own 

information? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 

I  yield. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  House  bill  grants 
a  12.5-percent  hicrease  In  benefits. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  committee  bUl 
grants  15  percent. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  there  Is  a  difference 

of  2.5  percent.  ^     „      ^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 

is  correct.  ^^  ^. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
committee  bill  Is  passed  by  the  Senate, 
the  Issue  will  go  to  conference  where  a 
compromise  concerning  the  2  V2 -percent 
amoimt  will  have  to  be  made. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
Is  correct.  I  would  hope  that  the  House 
would  accept  what  the  Senate  has  pro- 
posed. However,  many  times  we  do  have 
to  compromise,  and  that  might  be  the 

C3*s6  here. 

In  addition,  the  minimum  social  secu- 
rity primarv  benefit  under  the  commit- 
tee bill  would  be  $70.  That  provision 
would  take  a  lot  of  people  off  the  pubUc 
welfare  and  move  a  lot  of  people  out  of 
poverty.  ^,„ 

On  the  other  hand  the  House  bill  as 
the  pending  amendment  would  provide 

only  $50.  ,^  ^,  . 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  What  would  the  cost 
of  the  House  bill  be  for  the  year  1968? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  cost  of 
the  benefits  would  be  $28,700  million. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  What  would  the  cost 
of  the  committee  bill  be  for  the  same 

period?  _       i.       .   ^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Twenty-nine 

billion  dollars  for  benefits. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  difference  then 
for  1968  would  be  $300  mUllon. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 

is  correct.  ,,  .-.  >. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  What  would  the  cost 
of  the  House  bUl  be  for  the  year  1969? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Thirty  bllUon 
three  hundred  million  dollars. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  And  what  would  the 
cost  of  the  committee  bill  be  for  the  same 

period?  „,  ,_^  ^_ 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Thirty-two 
billion  seven  hundred  million  doUars. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  So  that  In  1969  the  dif- 
ference would  be  $2,400  million. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  One  of  the 
most  expensive  Items  is  a  provision  that 
would  permit  people  to  earn  up  to  $2,000 
a  year  beginning  1969  without  having  a 
deduction  in  their  social  security  benefits. 
We  have  In  addition  a  provision  to 
help  take  care  of  disabled  widows  who 
could  receive  as  much  as  82 1 2  percent 
of  what  their  husband's  retirement  bene- 
fits would  have  been  had  they  lived  to 
retirement. 

Ever>'  member  of  the  committee,  both 
Repubfican  and  Democrat,  voted  unan- 
Imouslv  for  that  measure.  I  do  not  think 
they  want  to  take  it  out  of  the  bUl.  They 
iust  would  not  fund  it.  , ,  .i,  » 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  much  would  that 
nrovision  cost? 

'  Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  would  cost 
about  $100  million  to  take  care  of  dis- 
abled widows. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Four- 
teen million  dollars  over  the  House  bill 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  would 
be  a  much  greater  expense.  The  most  ex- 
pensive thing  in  the  bill,  aside  from  the 
cash  benefits,  is  the  provision  that 
changes  the  retirement  test  to  let  a  per- 
son earn  $2,000  a  year  and  keep  his 
benefits. 

That  provision  is  very  popular,  and  1 
believe  the  Senate  would  certainly  sus- 
tain It. 
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We  postponed  the  effective  date  until 
January  1969  to  help  keep  the  cost  of 
the  immediate  benefits  down.  Then,  there 
is  also  an  amendment  that  would  cost 
about  half  that  much  and  would  liber- 
alize the  treatment  of  the  blind. 

The  committee  opposed  that  amend- 
ment some  years  back.  It  was  agreed  to. 
even  though  the  committee  had  opposed 
it  earlier.  It  would  liberalize  the  treat- 
ment of  the  blind  and  would  cost  about 
half  as  much  as  the  retirement  test 
would  cost.  That  would  cost  about  $165 
million  a  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then,  to  summarize, 
the  House  bill  grants  a  12  Vi -percent  in- 
crease;  the  Senate  bill,  as  pending,  15 
percent;  the  Senate  bill  being  2'2  per- 
cent greater  than  the  House  bill.  For  the 
year  1968,  the  House  bill  would  cost  $28.7 
billion,  the  committee  bill  $29  bUlion— 
meaning  that  $300  million  more  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Senate  committee  than  by 
the  House. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield   at   that 
point? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  me  finish  this  sen- 
tence. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  At  that 
point  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Senate  benefits  are  computed  on  the 
basis  of  9  months'  payments,  whereas 
the  House  bill  is  based  on  12  months' 
payments. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  For  the  first 
year,  for  1968. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  For  the 
first  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  1969,  the  House  bill 
would  cost  $30.3  billion,  and  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  cost  $32.7  billion.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  cor- 
rect. But  let  me  point  out  one  important 
feature  that  should  be  considered.  On 
the  previous  amendment,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  was  concerned  about  the  mat- 
ter of  fiscal  responsibility,  and  he  voted 
to  move  the  tax  date  ahead. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  this  case, 
the  Senate  committee  has  added  more 
than  $1  billion  of  additional  benefits  for 
the  retirement  test,  for  disabled  widows 
and  for  blind  people. 

The  pending  amendment  fails  to  pro- 
vide additional  revenue  to  add  to  the 
taxes  that  the  House  Imposed  to  pay  for 
all  this.  It  is  proposed  to  keep  these  ben- 
efits but  not  to  include  additional  rev- 
enue to  pay  for  them.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee bill  added  the  additional  benefits 
and  included  the  tax  to  pay  for  them. 

So,  in  that  respect,  if  one  votes  for  the 
present  Curtis-Williams  amendment,  he 
is  buying  exactly  the  opposite  theory 
from  what  he  was  buying  when  he  voted 
for  the  Williams  amendment,  in  that  he 
would  be  voting  to  provide  more  benefits 
than  the  taxes  he  would  be  voting  for 
to  pay  for  the  benefits. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  directed  these  ques- 
tions to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  pri- 
marily to  find  out  what  we  are  arguing 
about,  and  I  believe  I  have  learned. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  principal 
feature  about  which  we  are  arguing — 
this  is  the  main  point  of  the  pending 
amendment — is  whether  we  are  going  to 


provide  enough  of  a  benefit  increase  to  go 
somewhat  beyond  what  would  be  a  mere 
restoration  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  money  paid  to  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries. If  we  go  beyond  this,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  chart  at  the  rear  of  the 
Chamber,  if  prices  continue  to  increase 
as  they  have  been  advancing,  within  a 
year  the  additional  increase  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  would  have  been  wiped 
out,  anyway.  But  at  least  during  that 
year  we  would  have  removed  about 
200,000  people  from  the  welfare  rolls  and 
would  have  made  it  possible  to  reduce  the 
number  of  people  in  poverty — numbering 
5  million — by  approximately  2,300,000. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  correct  to  say  that 
in  this  increased  cost  is  contained  money 
to  supply  the  benefits  for  new  classes  of 
beneficiaries  who  have  been  brought  im- 
der  the  law,  such  as  the  blind  and  the 
widows? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senate 
bin  does  that,  but  the  pending  amend- 
ment would  fail  to  do  it. 

I  would  assume  that  if  the  pending 
amendment  is  adopted  the  sponsors  may 
come  along  with  subsequent  amendments 
to  strike  out  benefits  because  they  want 
to  hold  down  the  taxes.  If  they  want  to 
pursue  a  course  of  fiscal  responsibility — 
if  the  pending  amendment  providing  for 
the  House  level  of  taxes  is  agreed  to — 
they  should  bring  in  an  additional  tax  in- 
crease or  move  to  strike  out  the  addi- 
tional benefits  provided  by  the  Senate 
bill,  such  as  the  liberalized  retirement 
test,  the  liberalized  treatment  of  the 
blind,  and  the  benefit  to  disabled  widows, 
which  are  all  substantial  items. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  quorum  call,  and  that  all  time  except 
5  minutes  to  both  sides  be  yielded  back, 
so  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  quorum 
call,  both  sides  will  have  5  minutes  re- 
maining in  which  to  discuss  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  might 
say,  for  the  information  of  the  clerks, 
that  it  will  be  a  record  vote,  so  that  they 
can  notify  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 
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Gore 

Griffin 

Gruening 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holllngs 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Percy 

Kennedy,  N.Y.   Prouty 

Kuchel  Proxmlre 

Lausche  Randolph 

Long.  Mo.  Riblcoff 

Long.  La.  Russell 

Ma?nuson  Smathers 

Mansfield  Smith 


Spong 
Stennis 

Symlijgton 
Thurmord 


Tydlngs  Voung,  N  Dak 

Williams,  N.J.     Young,  Ohio 
Williams.  Del. 
Yarborouarh 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bou'gs 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Evrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Elieiider 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Fulbrlght 


McClellan 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Pell 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
iNTi-RE  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is  pres- 
ent. Under  the  previous  agreement  5 
minutes  has  been  allotted  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  and  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Hartke]. 


LEGISLATn^  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  allow  me 
1  minute  under  the  bill? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
majority  leader,  while  many  Senators 
are  present  in  the  Chamber,  what  busi- 
ness he  contemplates  transacting  for  tlie 
remainder  of  the  day;  and  what  his  plans 
may  be  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  acting  minority  leader,  and 
after  looking  around,  I  find  that  there 
are  amendments  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill;  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin];  two 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  ;  one  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller];  one  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGoverx]; 
one  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Ribicoff]  ;  and  perhaps  others. 

I  would  say  that  we  will  stay  late  to- 
night in  an  endeavor  to  reach  third  read- 
ing. I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
cooperate  in  this  effort.  The  hope  is  to 
get  away  at  a  reasonable  hour  tomorrow. 
If  we  accomplish  this,  we  can  finish  by 
11  o'clock  tomorrow.  May  I  point  out 
that,  if  amendments  remains  for  dispo- 
sition tomorrow,  only  a  half-hour  will  be 
allowed  under  the  consent  agreement 
whereas  amendments  today,  with  the 
exceptions  noted,  will  be  on  a  1-hour 
basis. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  However  late  we  may 
stay  this  evening,  I  should  like  to  ask 
my  able  friend  from  Montana  to  give 
some  indication  of  what  time  we  will 
convene  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ten  o'clock.  We 
have  an  agreement  on  that.  I  would  an- 
ticipate we  would  be  in  session  until  7, 
8,  or  9  o'clock  tonight,  depending  on  the 
amendments  that  remain  for  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  res- 
olution (S.  Con.  Res.  51)  providing  for 
the  adjournment  of  Congress  from  No- 
vember 22.  1967.  to  November  27.  1967. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H.R.  11527.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  conditions  In  a  deed  conveying 
certain  lands  to  the  University  of  Maine  and 
to  provide  for  conveyance  of  certain  Interests 
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in  such  lands  so  as  to  permit  such  university, 
subject  to  certain  conditions,  to  sell,  lease, 
or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  lands; 

H  R.  13401.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  for- 
Pim  eovernments  to  proceed  with  their  plans 
for  chanceries  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  accordance  with  their  agreement  with  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
entered  Into  in  1958; 

HR  13402.  An  act  authorizing  the  use  of 
certain  buildings  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  chancery  purposes;  and 

H  R  13439.  An  act  to  correct  and  Improve 
the  Canal  Zone  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated; 

H.R.  11527.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  conditions  In  a  deed  conveying 
certain  lands  to  the  University  of  Maine  and 
to  provide  for  conveyance  of  certain  Inter- 
ests in  such  lands  so  as  to  permit  such  uni- 
versity subject  to  certain  conditions,  to  sell, 
lease."  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  lands; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
Gstrv 

H  R.  13401.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  for- 
eign governments  to  proceed  with  their  plans 
for  chanceries  m  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  accordance  with  their  agreement  with  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
entered  into  in  1958;  and 

HR.  13402.  An  act  authorizing  the  use  of 
certain  buildings  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  chancery  purposes:  to  the  Conunittee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H  R.  13439.  An  act  to  correct  and  Improve 
the  Canal  Zone  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SOCIAL 


SECURITY     ACT 
MENTS  OF  1967 


AMEND- 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12080 »  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  increase 
in  benefits  under  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  system,  to  pro- 
vide benefits  for  additional  categories  of 
individuals,  to  improve  the  public  assist- 
ance program  and  programs  relating  to 
the  welfare  and  health  of  children,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  Senators,  I  shall  try 
briefiy  to  summarize  what  the  pending 
amendment  would  do. 

The  pending  amendment  would  fix  the 
increase  in  social  security  benefits— the 
general  increase — exactly  as  provided  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  under  the 
Mills  bill.  It  would  take  the  House  method 
of  financing  this  Increase  Just  as  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Mills.  On  all  other  things 
pertaining  to  the  bill,  corrective  amend- 
ments, little  additions  here  and  there 
put  on  in  committee  or  on  the  fioor,  are 
not  involved  in  the  amendment. 

I  remind  all  Senators  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  a  good  bill.  It 
provided  for  an  increase  of  12 '2  percent 
for  all  beneficiaries.  It  passed  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  414-to-3.  Under  the  rules  of 
the  House,  L'  any  Member  had  believed 
that  the  12  Va -percent  increase  was  not 
sufficient  or  he  wanted  to  establish  a 
minimum,  he  could  have  offered  an  al- 
ternative. Thus,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  414 
Members  of  the  House  approved  the  In- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  and  its 
financing,  against  three  who  opposed  it. 


Now,  what  does  this  mean  immedi- 
ately? Under  the  House  bill,  or  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  bill,  there  will  be  no 
raising  of  taxes  prior  to  1969.  In  1969, 
under  the  Mills  bill,  employee  taxes  may 
go  as  high  as  $364.20.  Under  the  Hartke- 
Long  proposal — that  is  the  Finance 
Committee  bill— employee  taxes  may  go 
to  $422.44.  In  other  words,  in  the  first 
year  we  have  a  choice  between  the  maxi- 
mum tax  of  $364.20  as  against  $422.40. 
The  small  business  man  has  to  take 
this  increase  on  the  whole  amount  and 
pass  it  on  to  his  customers,  and  so  does 
the  big  one.  The  large  concerns  in  this 
country  call  this  a  "cost  of  operation," 
and  add  it  onto  the  consumers'  bill  who 
pay  it.  It  will  be  that  much  of  an  increase 
taken  out  of  the  workers'  pay. 

Now,  what  is  lost  on  the  benefit  side 
if  we  take  the  House  proposal?  The 
House  is  12 »2  percent.  The  Senate  is  15 
percent.  With  a  $70  minimum — all 
right — what  is  the  average  social  security 
benefit  paid  now?  About  $85.  Two  and 
one-half  percent  of  $85  is  approximately 
$2.12.  But  in  order  to  get  that  little 
additional,  we  accept  the  financing  pro- 
posal. That  has  long-range  impacts 
because  under  the  Hartke-Long  proposal, 
the  maximum  social  security  tax  will  go 
to  $66. 

Under  the  Mills  proposal,  the  maxi- 
mum tax  will  go  to  only  $448;  $448  versus 
$626. 

Under  the  Hartke-Long  proposal,  we 
will  reach  that  maximum  7  years  earlier 
than  we  would  under  the  Mills  proposal. 
Mr.  President,  as  I  said  a  while  ago, 
the  real  friend  of  social  security,  the  real 
friend  of  the  aged  is  he  who  practices 
restraint.  The  House  bill  is  a  good  bill, 
approved  overwhelmingly  by  the  House, 
and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  adopt 
the  level  of  benefits  and  financing. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  administration  recommended, 
when  their  recommendations  were  being 
formed  about  this  time  last  year,  a  15- 
percent  increase  in  benefits,  and  a  $70 
minimum. 

There  are  5  million  people  living  in 
poverty  in  this  country  today.  By  boost- 
ing the  minimum  to  $70,  accompanied 
by  a  15-percent-benefit  increase,  we  re- 
duced the  number  of  people  in  poverty 
by  1,300,000  beyond  what  the  House 
would  do. 

So  this  bill  would  make  It  possible  for 
2,100,000  people  on  social  security  to 
be  moved  out  of  poverty,  and  that  is 
1,300,000  more  than  imder  the  House 
measure.  Two  hundred  thousand  people 
would  be  taken  off  the  welfare  rolls  un- 
less the  States  further  UberaUze  their 
welfare  programs. 

In  addition  to  that,  those  who  are 
making  more  and  paying  taxes  on 
higher  wages  would  be  in  a  position  to 
draw  much  more  benefits  when  they 
retire. 

The  House  bill  would  provide  $433  as 
maximum  family  benefits  when  people 
have  paid  on  the  higher  basis  over  a 
longer  period  of  time.  There  would  be  a 
$430  maximum  which  could  perhaps 
provide  decent  retirement  for  all  those 
people.  This  is  necessary  if  we  are  going 
to  have  a  cost-of-living  increase  and 
provide  anything  in  addition  to  that. 
I  would  ask  Senators  a  question.  Do 


we  want  social  security  benefits  to  be 
adequate?  Why  are  we  proposing  to  take 
out  of  poverty  2,100,000  and  to  take 
150,000  more  people  off  the  welfare  rolls 
than  provided  by  the  House  measure? 
The  tax  in  the  first  year  would  be  about 
the  same.  The  only  difference  is  that  the 
bill  which  came  out  of  the  committee 
provides  for  taxing  some  $1,200  a  year 
more  than  the  House  bill  does,  at  the 
same  tax  rate,  but  we  have  provided 
almost  $1  bUlion  additional  for  widows, 
we  have  raised  the  earnings  test  and  pro- 
vided that  people  can  earn  up  to  $2,000 
and  still  draw  social  security  benefits, 
and  we  have  liberalized  the  treatment  of 
the  blind. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor would  seek  to  retain  those  benefits.  In 
addition  to  those  of  the  House  bill,  but 
he  does  not  pro\ide  for  enough  taxes  to 
pay  for  these  benefits.  Yet  the  committee 
is  charged  with  being  irresponsible.  Here 
Is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Robert  Meyers  which 
says  the  amendment  would  put  the  so- 
cial security  system  in  a  minus  condition 
at  the  rate  of  $900  million  every  year 
from  now  imtil  God  calls  us  all  home. 
I  do  not  know  the  reason  why  he  does 
not  propose  to  pay  for  all  the  added 
benefits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  myself 
1  minute  on  the  bill. 

So  the  amendment  is  not  very  respon- 
sible. It  puts  the  fund  in  the  minus  posi- 
tion to  the  tune  of  $900  million  a  year  on 
an  actuarial  basis  while  it  keeps  the  tax 
rate  low. 

If  we  agreed  to  it,  we  would  have  to  do 
one  of  two  things:  Either  strike  out  the 
benefits,  or  vote  to  increase  the  tax  after 
we  vote  to  cut  the  tax. 

I  think  the  amendment  should  be 
voted  down. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFTELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  minority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea";  if 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
-nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  On  this 
vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland].  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea";  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore  with- 
hold my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  C.wnon],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jgrd.'^n],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy],  the   Senator   from  Wyoming 
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[Mr.  McGee],  Euid  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mur- 
phy] and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Hansen],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke]  is  detained  on  official  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mttndt],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  22, 
nays  58,  as  follows: 

[No.  337  Leg.] 
TEAS— 22 


reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  tlie  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
•  H.R.  136061  making  appropriations  for 
military  construction  for  the  Df^part- 
ment  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; that  the  House  receded  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  6,  7.  and  13  to  the  bill, 
and  concurred  therein,  and  that  the 
House  receded  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 
1.  3,  10,  11.  and  12  to  the  bill,  and  con- 
curred therein  severally  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


Allott 

Fannin 

Pearson 

Baker 

Hlckenlooper 

Percy 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Spong 

Boggs 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennls 

Byrd.  Va. 

Kuchel 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Williams,  Del. 

Dominlcic 

Miller 

Eastland 

Morton 

NAYS— 58 

Alicen 

Hatfleld 

Moss 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Muskle 

Bartlett 

HlU 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hollings 

Pastore 

Bible 

Inouye 

Pell 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Burdlcls 

Javits 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Case 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Randolph 

Church 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Rlblcoff 

Clark 

Lausche 

Russell 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Smathers 

Ellender 

Long.  La. 

Smith 

Ervin 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Pulbrlght 

McGovern 

Ty  dings 

Gore 

Mclntyre 

Williams,  N.J. 

Grlffln 

Me  teal  f 

Tarborough 

Oruenlng 

Mondale 

Young,  N  Dak 

Harris 

Monroney 

Young.  Ohio 

Hart 

Montoya 

Hartke 

Morse 

NOT  VOTING— 20 

Brooke 

Fong 

Mundt 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

Hansen 

Murphy 

Cannon 

Holland 

Scott 

Carlson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Dirksen 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Dodd 

McGee 

So   Mr. 

Curtis'  amendment  was  re 

jected. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  12080)  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an 
increase  in  benefits  under  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  sys- 
tem, to  provide  benefits  for  additional 
categories  of  individuals,  to  Improve  the 
public  assistance  program  and  programs 
relating  to  the  welfare  and  health  of 
children,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  query  the  majority  leader  and  our 
fellow  Senators  as  to  whether  there  is 
any  disposition  to  reduce  the  1-hour 
time  limit  on  debate  on  further  amend- 
ments to  one-half  hour.  I  do  not  see  the 
majority  leader  In  the  Chamber  at  the 
moment,  but  I  told  him  I  wished  to  raise 
the  issue. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  interposes  no 
objection  to  such  procedure. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Lousiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  have  one  amendment  which  I  shall 
offer  later,  which  I  believe  will  require  at 
least  a  half  hour  on  each  side.  It  relates 
to  drugs.  If  an  exception  could  be  made 
in  the  case  of  that  amendment,  I  would 
have  no  objection. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  have  the  next 
amendment,  and  I  would  request  an  ex- 
ception for  it  also. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Then  let  us 
proceed  without  the  additional  limita- 
tion for  the  moment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  451 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  451,  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  for 
himself.  Mr.  Hruska,  and  Mr.  Tydings, 
proposes  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  99.  beginning  at  line  1,  strike  all 
through  line  6  on  page  103.  as  follows: 

"EXCLrSION  FROM  COVERAGE,  FOR  PITRPOSES  OP 
TITLE  n  OP  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT,  CIVIL 
SERVICE  RETIREMENT  LAWS,  AND  UNEMPLOT- 
MENT  COMPENSATION  LAWS,  OP  SERVICES 
PERPORMED  BY  CERTAIN  PRISONERS 

"Sec  124.  (a)(1)  Section  210(a)  (6)  (C)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  'or'  at  the  end  of  clause  (v) ,  (B) 
by  inserting  'or'  at  the  end  of  claxise  (vi) ,  and 
(C)  by  adding  after  and  below  clause  (vl) 
the  following  new  clause: 


"'(vll)  by  any  Individual  who  has  been 
convicted  of  any  offense  under  Federal  or 
State  law  and  sentenced  for  a  term  of  im- 
prlsorunent  for  such  offense  In  any  penal  or 
correctional  institution,  if  such  service  U 
performed  while  he  is  an  Inmate  of  such 
institution  or  during  any  period  for  which  he 
has  been  temporarily  released  or  paroled 
therefrom  on  condition  that  he  engage  in 
any  particular  training  or  employment;'. 

"(2)  Sectlon3121(b)(6)  (C)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  deflnitlon 
of  employment  for  purposes  of  the  Federal 
Insurance  Contributions  Act)  is  amended 
(A)  by  striking  out  'or'  at  the  end  of  clause 
(v),  (B)  by  Inserting  'or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (Vi),  and  (C)  by  adding  after  and 
below  clause  (vl)  the  following  new  clause: 
"'(vii)  by  any  individual  who  has  been 
convicted  of  any  offense  under  Federal  or 
State  law  and  sentenced  for  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment for  such  offense  in  any  penal 
or  correctional  institution,  if  such  service 
is  performed  while  he  is  an  Inmate  of  such 
institution  or  during  any  period  for  which  he 
has  been  temporarily  released  or  paroled 
therefrom  on  condition  that  he  engage  la 
any  particular  training  or  employment;'. 

"(b)  Section  8501(1)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
'or'  at  the  end  of  clause  (K),  (2)  by  insert- 
ing 'or'  at  the  end  of  clause  (L).  and  (3)  by 
adding  after  and  below  clause  (L)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause : 

"■(M)  by  any  individual  who  has  been 
convicted  of  any  offense  under  Federal  or 
State  law  and  sentenced  for  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment for  such  offense  in  any  penal  or 
correctional  institution,  if  such  service  is 
performed  while  he  is  an  inmate  of  such  in- 
stitution or  during  any  period  for  which  he 
has  been  temporarily  released  or  paroled 
therefrom  on  condition  that  he  engage  In 
any  particular  training  or  employment;'. 

"(c)  No  service  performed  by  any  Individ- 
ual who  has  been  convicted  of  any  offense 
under  Federal  or  State  law  and  sentenced 
for  a  term  of  Imprisonment  for  such  offense 
In  any  penal  or  correctional  institution  shall 
be  considered  to  be  performed  by  such  in- 
dividual as  a  Federal  employee  for  purposes 
of — 

"(1)  subchapter  HI  (relating  to  civil  serv- 
ice retirement)  of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

"(2)  chapter  87  (relating  to  Federal  em- 
ployees group  life  Insurance)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

"(3)  chapter  89  (relating  to  Federal  em- 
ployees health  benefits)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  or 

"(4)  subchapter  I  (relating  to  Federal  em- 
ployees compensation  for  work  injuries)  of 
chapter  81  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
if  such  service  is  performed  while  such  indi- 
vidual Is  an  inmate  of  such  Institution  or 
during  any  period  for  which  he  has  been 
temporarily  released  or  paroled  therefrom  on 
condition  that  he  engage  In  any  particular 
training  or  employment. 

"(d)(1)  Section  3304fa)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  require- 
ments for  approval  of  State  laws  for  purposes 
of  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act)  is 
amended  by  redesigning  paragraph  (6) 
thereof  as  paragraph  (7)  and  by  adding  after 
paragraph  (5)  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"  '(6)  no  compensation  is  to  be  paid  to  any 
individual  for  or  on  account  of  service  per- 
formed by  him  if  such  Individual  has  been 
convicted  of  any  offense  under  Federal  or 
State  law  and  sentenced  for  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment for  such  offense  in  any  penal  or 
correctional  Institution  and  if  such  service 
Is  performed  while  he  Is  an  inmate  of  such 
Institution  or  during  any  period  for  which  he 
haa  been  temporarily  released  or  paroled 
therefrom  on  condition  that  he  engage  In 
any  partlcixlar  training  or  employment;'. 
"(2)  Section  3306(c)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
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„ue  code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition  of 
?^ployment  for  purposes  of  the  federal  Un- 
ffioyment  Tax  Act)  Is  amended  (A  by 
.frikine  out  'or'  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (17) . 
'5^  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
naratcraph  (18 1  and  Inserting  in  lieu  of  such 
Period  ^  or',  and  (C)  by  adding  after  and 
^[ow    paragraph    (18)     the    following    new 

^*"^19)'^ervlce  performed  by  any  Individ- 
ual who  has  been  convicted  of  any  offense 
under  Federal  or  State  law  and  sentenced 
ror  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  such  offense 
n  anv  penal  or  correctional  institution,  if 
^ch  service  Is  performed  while  such  individ- 
ual is  an  inmate  of  such  Institution  or  dur- 
fne  anv  period  for  which  he  has  been  tem- 
norarilV  released  or  paroled  therefrom  on 
condition  that  he  engage  in  any  particular 
training  or  employment.' 

■,e)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  (b)  and  (O  of  this  section  shall  be 
aoDlicable  to  service  performed  after  the 
month  following  the  month  In  which  this 
Act  is  enacted.  The  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (d)(1)  shall  take  effect  January  1. 
1969  and  the  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion'(d)  (2)  shall  apply  with  "/P^J^^^  to  serv- 
ice performed  after  December  31.  1968. 

Renumber  section  124(a)  as  section  124. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  while  there 
are  a  number  of  Senators  present.  I 
should  like  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  will  suspend 
untU  order  is  restored.  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  may 

proceed. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  my  co- 
sponsors  and  I  direct  the  Senate's  at- 
tentlon  to  certain  apparently  minor  but 
important  changes  in  H.R.  12080.  which 
the  committee  report  recommends  be 
made  in  the  House  bill.  These  are  the 
provisions  in  section  124  which  would 
exclude  participants  in  work-release 
programs  from  benefits  of  social  security 
and  civil  service  retirement  benefits. 
These  changes  may  destroy  an  effective 
and  Important  reform  which  the  Con- 
gress enacted  barely  2  years  ago— The 
Prisoner  Rehabilitation  Act  of   1965. 

The  Prisoner  Rehabilitation  Act  was 
passed  without  objection  in  the  Senate 
and  by  a  vote  of  323  to  0  in  the  House. 
The  reform  was  proposed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons,  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  made  a  part  of  the 
President's  antlcrime  program  in  the 
89th  Congress.  In  March  1966,  the  Presi- 
dent stated: 

No  national  strategy  against  crime  can 
succeed  If  we  do  not  restore  more  of  our 
first  offenders  to  productive  society.  The  best 
law  enforcement  haa  little  value  If  prison 
sentences  are  only  temporary  and  embit- 
tering way  stations  for  men  whoee  release 
means  a  return  to  crime. 
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The  crisis  of  crime  which  the  coun- 
tw  faces  today  has,  if  anything,  made 
the  work-release  program  even  more 
Important  as  a  weapon  to  fight  crime. 

The  work-release  program  was  based 
upon  a  4-year  experimental  program 
operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Prisons.  The 
distinguished  former  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  Mr.  James  Bennett, 
testified  before  a  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee that  It  was  the  most  signif- 
icant legislative  reform  in  the  field  in 
three  decades.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
Importance  and  successes  of  the  work- 
release  program  because  a  similar  proj- 


ect has  been  operating  in  North  Caro- 
lina^a  project  which  served  as  a  proto- 
type for  the  Federal  program.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  North  Carolina  and  national 
programs,  21  other  States  now  have 
adopted  the  system. 

The  work-release  legislation  was  spon- 
sored  by    Senators   Long    of    Missouri, 

BARTLETT.  BTTRDICK,  TYDINGS.  FONG.  SCOTT. 

jA\aTs,  MURPHY,  Tower,  and  me.  "When 
the  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate,  an 
important  amendment  was  made  pro- 
viding that  "the  rates  of  pay  and  other 
conditions  of  employment  will  not  be  less 
than  those  paid  or  provided  for  work  of 
a  similar  nature  in  the  locality  in  which 
the  work  is  to  be  performed." 

The  Finance  Committee  proposes  to 
deny  to  model  prisoners  who  participate 
successfully  in  work-release  programs, 
the  benefits  of  social  security,  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  civil  service  retire- 
ment, and  other  such  rights  established 

'  In  view  of  the  success  of  both  the  State 
and  Federal  work-release  programs,  I  am 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee's action,  which  threatens  to  de- 
stroy this  important  and  successful 
experiment. 

The  committee  proposals  are  the  result 
of  confusion  about  the  benefits  and  rights 
a  prison  inmate  has  when  he  is  released 
during  the  last  6  months  of  his  sentence 
for  daytime  employment  in  private  or 
public  occupations. 

The  reason  why  an  inmate  who  is 
gainfullv  employed  accrues  eligibUity  for 
unemployment  benefits,  or  qualifies  for 
social  security  benefits,  or  has  his  em- 
ployment count  as  Federal  service  for 
purposes  of  retirement,  is  precisely  be- 
cause this  man  is  earning  wages  anci 
performing  exactly  the  same  kind  of 
work  that  other  wage  earners  perform. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Congress  to 
place  the  inmate  in  a  normal  employ- 
ment environment  so  that  he  would  gain 
work  experience,  perhaps  learn  new 
skills  and  be  provided  an  avenue  into 
gainful  employment  aft«r  his  release 
from  the  institution.  In  this  context, 
there  is  no  reason  to  deny  the  work -re- 
leased inmate  any  work-related  benefits 
to  which  he  is  entitled  if  he  were  not  an 
inmate  of  a  Federal  prison. 

Presently,  social  security  is  deducted 
from  their  wages  and  their  employers 
pay  the  unemployment  insurance  tax, 
the  same  as  for  any  other  employee. 
Such  wages,  earned  as  members  of  the 
labor  force,  of  course,  count  toward  eUgi- 
bility  for  future  benefits  under  the  social 
insurance  program.  The  committee  pro- 
visions appear  only  to  be  depriving  these 
people  of  these  limited  benefits.  In  real- 
ity however,  they  will  serve  to  discour- 
age   employers    from    participating    iii 
work-release,    because    of    the    special 
bookkeeping  which  will  be  required.  It  is 
unreasonable  to  expect  a  private  busi- 
ness to  set  up  two  accounting  systems, 
one  for  regular  employees  and  another 
for  parolees. 

But  even  If  employers  continue  to  hire 
prisoners,  these  restrictive  provisions 
may  have  an  opposite  effect  from  that 
which  Is  Intended.  The  work-release  em- 
ployee wiU  not  have  social  security  de- 
ducted from  his  pay,  and  so  will  actually 
be  taking  more  net  pay  back  from  his 


job  that  his  fellow  workers  who  remain 
subject  to  social  security  taxes.  The  eni- 
ployer  also  will  not  have  to  contnbute 
his  share  to  social  security  for  the  work- 
release  employees.  The  confusion  that 
WiU  ensue  in  the  entire  program  may  be 
insurmountable. 

What  is  really  at  issue  in  this  con- 
troversy is  the  question  of  the  purpose 
of  Federal  prisons— a  controversy  which 
at  any  rate  should  be  left  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  which  has  substantive  juris- 
diction over  the  matter.  _ 
To  some.  Federal  prisons  are  solel> 
places  of  punishment  for  persons  after 
their  conviction  of  crimes. 

Section  124  reflects  this  narrow  and 
outmoded  view  of  penology.  It  neglects 
perhaps  the  most  important  role  our  pris- 
ons   have— to    rehabilitate    those    who 
have  gone  astray  so  that  when  they  are 
released,  they  wUl  be  able  to  return  and 
contribute  to  society  instead  of  return- 
ing to  crime.  To  ignore  this  aspect  of  our 
prison  system  Is  to  Ignore  the  real  facts 
about  criminal  offenders  who  are  sent  to 
our  Institutions. 
Here  are  some  of  the  facts: 
Although  over  100.000  persons  leave 
Federal  and  State  prisons  each  year,  few 
ever  receive  adequate  job  training.  This 
is  complicated  further  because  m  many 
communities  in  which  persons  are  re- 
leased, there  are  no  modern  training  pro- 
grams available. 

Most  offenders  entering  penal  institu- 
tions have  little  training  or  occupational 
skills  More  than  half  of  the  adult  pris- 
oners never  progressed  beyond  elemen- 
tary school:  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
prison  inmates  between  the  ages  of  25 
and  64  in  1960  had  not  completed  high 
school;  a  majority  of  the  prisoners  have 
worked  in  occupations  requiring  the  least 
skill  and  having  the  highest  unemploy- 
ment rates. 

About  30  percent  of  all  male  prisoners 
are  between  15  and  24  years  old.  Almost 
20  percent  are  between  20  and  24  years 
old  a  crucial  time  when  most  young  men 
are'  embarking  on  careers  and  beginnmg 
family  life.  .  w,    „^ 

Most  offenders  have  had  unstable  em- 
ployment experiences  and  long  periods  ol 
unemploj-ment;  most  offenders  lack  rudi- 
mentary job  deportment. 

•When  released,  persons  who  reenter 
the  labor  force  are  hampered  by  their 
penal  records. 

■Work-release     programs     are     being 
adopted  in  more  and  more  States  m  tms 
country.  At  present  there  are  now  22. 
California.  Colorado.  Connecticut   Flor- 
ida Idaho,  Illinois.  Indiana.  Iowa.  Mame. 
Marvland.    Michigan,    Minnesota,    Mis- 
souri. Nebraska.  North  Carolina  Oregon. 
Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina  Vermont. 
Virginia,    "Washington,    and   WlsconsiB. 
Two  other  States.  Montana  and  North 
Dakota,  are  expected  to  adopt  the  pro- 
gram in  the  near  future.  In  the  past,  the 
Senate  has  strongly  supported  a  work- 
release  program  on  the  Federal  level  with 
good  reason.  These  programs  are  good, 
they  are  practical,  and  they  are  humane. 
They  should  not  be  repudiated  or  weak- 
ened in  this  way.  ,  „«„ 
The  Judiciary  Committee  hearing  rec- 
ords are  replete  with  evidence  demon- 
strating the  need  and  value  of  such  pro- 
grams, and  there  is  no  need  to  deteU  this 
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evidence  again.  However,  I  would  like  to 
bring  this  body  up  to  date  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Federal  work-release  pro- 
gram which  was  enacted  2  years  ago : 

As  of  October  1.  1967.  inmates  par- 
ticipating in  the  Federal  work-release 
program  earned  over  S3  million  and  re- 
imbursed the  Government  a  total  of 
$300,000  for  their  keep,  which  is  deducted 
from  their  pay. 

They  also  contributed  over  $500,000  In 
Federal.  State,  and  local  taxes  and  to  the 
social  security  trust  fund.  No  doubt,  much 
of  this  money  Is  used  to  support  the  State 
unemployment  insurance  program  and 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance program. 

Work-release  inmates  sent  over  $400,- 
000  to  their  dependent  families  which  en- 
abled many  of  them  to  leave  the  public 
welfare  rolls.  This  not  only  provides  dig- 
nity to  the  inmate's  family,  but  also  re- 
duces the  tax  burden  on  the  local  com- 
munity. 

Over  a  million  dollars  was  spent  in  the 
community  where  they  worked  for  food, 
clothing,  transportation,  and  other  needs. 
With  this  evidence  of  success,  I  have 
no  hesitation  whatsover  in  voicing  my 
continued  support  for  the  Federal  work- 
release  program.  I  am  certain  that  any- 
one who  takes  the  time  to  examine  and 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  this  program 
both  in  terms  of  reducing  recidivism  and 
sound  economics,  could  not  help  but 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  program 
fully  deserves  our  continued  support  on 
both  Federal  and  local  levels. 

The  committee  amendments,  probably 
unintentionally,  amount  to  no  less  than  a 
major  repudiation  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  committee 
considered  these  changes  carefully  before 
recommending  them,  but  I  do  not  believe 
the  committee  recognized  all  the  rami- 
fications of  its  actions.  Acceptance  of 
these  provisions  will  reduce  the  effective- 
ness of  a  major  effort  to  fight  crime. 

There  Is,  at  the  bottom  of  this  matter, 
a  choice  which  we  must  make.  What  kind 
of  a  person  do  we  want  coming  out  of 
prison — an  unreconstructed  criminal, 
ready  to  rob,  and  be  returned  to  prison? 
Or,  do  we  want  a  trained  mechanic  with 
a  job  and  a  reason  to  stay  out  of  trouble. 
Are  we  working  to  lower  the  crime  rate 
or  raise  it? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  matter  of  fact  we  really  did  not  hold 
any  hearings  on  this  particular  point. 
This  was  the  view  of  a  member  of  a  com- 
mittee. 

I  am  very  much  impressed  by  what 
the  Senator  has  to  say  about  the  matter. 
It  was  felt  that  this  matter  would  be  in 
conference  in  any  event. 

I  appreciate  the  views  of  the  Senator 
and  know  that  he  feels  very  strongly  that 
the  committee  has  made  a  mistake. 

I  doubt  very  much.  If  we  had  heard  the 
Senator's  presentation  before  the  com- 
mittee, that  we  would  have  agreed  to  the 
amendment.  However,  we  had  to  vote  on 
many  amendments.  We  had  almost  500 
amendments  that  were  printed  and  were 
before  the  committee. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  appreciate  that.  I  think 
that  the  committee  has  done  a  fine  Job 


on  a  tremendous  bill.  However,  it  would 
be  a  tragic  mistake  if  we  were  to  leave 
this  amendment  in  the  bill.  The  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator  from 
Marjiand  [Mr.  Tydings],  and  me  would 
take  this  amendment  out  of  the  bill,  I 
think  that  before  anybody  votes  on  this 
amendment  they  ou.ght  to  remember  the 
words  of  Oscar  Wilde  In  "The  Ballad  of 
Reading  Gaol." 

I  have  had  a  lot  to  do  with  people  In 
trouble  because  I  used  to  practice  a  lot 
of  criminal  law.  I  can  always  appreciate 
their  feelings. 

Oscar  Wilde  said: 

I  know  not  whether  Laws  be  right, 
Or  whether  Laws  be  wrong; 

All  that  we  know  who  He  In  gaol 
Is  that  the  wall  Is  strong; 

And  that  each  day  is  like  a  year, 
A  year  whose  days  are  long. 

Under  the  work-release  program,  the 
prisoners  who  seem  worthy  of  trust  are 
released  from  prison  in  the  daytime  to 
work  at  private  employment,  in  some 
cases  at  Government  employment.  They 
learn  a  job.  In  2  years  on  this  Federal 
program,  they  make  $3  million.  They 
pay  their  board  and  keep  out  of  that. 
They  send  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  their  families.  They  pay  the 
social  security  taxes  and  unemployment 
compensation  taxes.  Why,  in  heaven's 
name,  would  we  deny  them  the  right  to 
have  social  security  in  their  old  age  or 
unemployment  compensation,  just  as 
everybody  else  has? 

I  cannot  understand  why  any  man 
would  favor  the  denial  to  these  people 
of  social  security  and  unemployment 
compensation,  and  an  opportunity  to 
have  self-respect  and  to  return  to  so- 
ciety a  rehabilitated  man.  What  do  we 
want  to  do — deny  him  social  security,  so 
he  will  have  to  steal  for  a  living  in  his 
old  age.  Is  that  what  we  want?  Unless 
you  favor  denying  a  man  social  security 
and  want  to  compel  him  to  steal  for  a 
living  in  his  old  age,  vote  for  my  amend- 
ment. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  propose 
that  these  restrictive  provisions  be  de- 
leted from  the  present  bill.  The  matter 
should  then  be  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  hearings  on  the  successes 
and  failures  of  the  work-release  program 
and  the  appropriateness  of  changes  such 
as  those  proposed  in  the  present  bill. 

The  Department  of  Justice  favors  the 
pending  amendment.  They  say  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  administer  the  Pris- 
oner Rehabilitation  Act  with  this  bill. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  letter 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Office  of  the  Depttty  Attorney 
General, 

Washington,  D.C.,  November  20,  1967. 
Hon.  Samuxl  J.  Ervin,  Jr.. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  The  Department  of 
Justice  Is  concerned  about  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  whlcb 
would  exclude  state  and  federal  offenders 
who  take  part  In  work  release  programs  from 
participating  in  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  Social  Secxirlty  benefits. 


These  amendments  would  seriously  hamper 
the  effectiveness  of  the  operation  of  the 
Prisoner  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1965  (Public 
Law  89-176).  That  Act,  you  will  recall,  had 
strong  bi-partisan  support  in  both  Houses. 
It  Included  authorization  for  selected  pris- 
oners to  work  in  private  employment  and 
take  part  in  community  education  programs 
prior  to  release  from  custody.  The  purpose  of 
the  program  is  to  Improve  the  offender's 
chance  of  maintaining  stable  employment 
and  avoid  return  to  crime  after  release. 

During  the  two  years  since  the  enactment 
of  the  law.  over  3000  carefully  selected  Fed- 
eral offenders  have  been  on  work  release 
placement.  The  average  period  spent  on  worlc 
release  has  been  less  than  6  months.  They 
earned  more  than  $3,000,000  in  wages;  paid 
$500,000  in  federal,  state  and  local  taxes; 
sent  $400,000  to  dependents  and  reimbursed 
the  government  $300,000  for  room  and  board. 

The  earnings  tell  only  a  part  of  the  story. 
The  program  has  had  broad  community  sup- 
port from  business.  Industry,  and  labor  or- 
ganizations. The  men  and  women  who  have 
taken  part  are  not  only  receiving  substantial 
training,  they  are  also  learning  to  work  and 
live  as  contributing  members  of  society. 

More  than  twenty  states  have  recognized 
the  value  of  work  release  as  an  Important 
correctional  tool.  The  adoption  of  the 
amendments  would  seriously  hamper  the 
operation  of  these  programs  as  well  as  the 
federal  program.  To  a  large  extent  the  suc- 
cess of  work  release  depends  upon  the  pris- 
oners enjoying  the  same  status  as  their  fel- 
low workers  in  the  community.  The  proposed 
legislation  would  discriminate  against  them 
because  of  their  status.  Their  exclusion  from 
the  benefits  available  to  other  employees  is 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
Intent  of  the  Prisoner  Rehabilitation  Act. 
Moreover,  the  enactment  of  the  amendment 
might  well  have  the  practical  effect  of  dis- 
couraging employers  from  employing  work 
releasees  where  such  employment  would  re- 
quire setting  up  separate  payroll  systems. 

For   the   reasons   which   I   have   outlined, 
we  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  carefully  con- 
sider the  amendments  which  would  impair 
a  correctional  program  of  great  promise. 
Sincerely, 

Warren  Christopher, 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  not  the  Senator's 
contention  that  the  language  in  the  bill 
would  take  social  security  coverage  away 
from  these  prisoners? 

Mr,  ERVIN.  That  is  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  says. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  not  correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration says  one  thing;  it  says  it 
would  not.  The  Department  of  Justice 
says  that  it  would.  And  that  is  another 
reason  why  the  pending  amendment 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  such  an  elo- 
quent defender.  But  I  would  rather  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  re- 
search the  matter. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  opposed  to  denying 
a  criminal  all  hope  in  this  world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  TydingsI. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  be  as- 
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jigned  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 

[Mr.  Williams] 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
oroud  to  join  Senator  Ervin  and  Senator 
Hruska  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment to  which  Senator  Ervin  has  just 
directed  his  very  eloquent  testimony. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone 
who  is  interested  in  reducing  the  crime 
rate  in  this  country-  can  argue  effectively 
against  the  eloquence  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Since  the  report  of  the  Presidents 
Crime  Commission  last  year  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Crime  Commission  the 
year  before,  the  statistics  are  overwhelm- 
ing that  perhaps  the  principal  cause  of 
the  rise  in  the  crime  rate  in  the  United 
States  is  the  failure  of  our  correctional 
program  to  rehabilitate  the  prisoner  who 
Is  confined.  In  effect,  the  statistics  show 
that  rather  than  rehabilitate,  in  most  in- 
stances our  correctional  institutions 
train  the  prisoner  to  be  a  far  more  dan- 
gerous threat  to  society  after  he  leaves. 

One  of  the  few  rays  of  light  which 
shine  in  our  otherwise  outdated  and 
anachronistic  correctional  institutions  is 
the  work-release  program— the  Federal 
work-release  program  and  the  State 
work-release  program. 

The  effect  of  the  language  in  the  so- 
cial security  bill  now  before  the  Senate, 
H  R.  10280,  would  be  to  discourage  any 
employer  from  hiring  a  work-release 
parolee.  It  would  not  in  effect  deny  social 
security,  although  the  end  result  would 
be  to  deny  social  security  to  the  indi- 
vidual. It  would  throw  a  bureaucratic 
load  on  the  small  businessman  employer, 
which  would  deter  him  from  wishing  to 
hire  any  parolee.  We  throw  enough 
bureaucratic  regulations  on  the  small 
businessman  without  adding  one  more 
such  as  this. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  effect 
could  be — because  social  security  and 
withholding  deductions  would  not  be 
made  from  the  work-release  parolee's 
pay— that  his  fellow  employees  would 
feel  that  he  was  receiving  a  greater  take- 
home  check  than  they,  and  they  could 
misunderstand  the  system  or  the  pro- 
gram; and  in  the  end  it  would  result  in 
a  great  deal  of  dissension  in  the  em- 
ployer's small  business  establishment. 
The  work-release  parolees  are  hired  pri- 
marily by  small  businessmen. 

I  believe  it  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  If 
the  Senate  were  to  permit  this  language 
to  remain  in  the  social  security  bill, 
when  we  in  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
arj'  are  even  now  working  to  turn  out 
legislation  to  lower  the  crime  rate.  It  can 
result  only  in  lowering  the  total  capacity 
of  the  work-release  program,  in  dis- 
couraging small  businessmen  from  hiring 
work-release  parolees,  and  in  raising  the 
crime  rate  in  this  country. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  was 
correct  when  he  eloquently  pointed  out 
that  the  purpose  of  a  correctional  insti- 
tution is  to  rehabilitate  and  to  return  a 
man  to  societv.  Certainly,  the  major 
factor  in  rehabilitation  is  to  train  a  man 
to  become  gainfully  occupied,  so  that  he 


can  be  a  taxpayer  and  a  contributor  to 
society  and  not  wind  up  in  jail  again. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  any- 
one who  takes  the  trouble  to  study  the 
statistics  and  the  results  of  these  com- 
prehensive crime  studies  will  see  that  the 
failure  of  our  correctional  institutions — 
the  rate  of  recidivism  where  they  do  not 
have  work-release  programs,  where  they 
do  not  have  some  type  of  rehabilitation 
program — presents  a  very  frightening 
figure.  Because  this  program  is  so  im- 
portant as  an  instrument  to  prevent  re- 
peated criminal  conduct,  I  believe  it  is 
vital  that  Congress  do  all  it  can  to  safe- 
guard the  effective  operations  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

As  Senator  Ervin  has  so  well  demon- 
strated, the  provision  of  the  social  se- 
curity bill  which  excludes  work  release 
employees  from  coverage  under  social 
security  and  other  programs  could  not 
help  but  endanger— and  might  indeed 
cripple — the  successful  function  of  the 
work-release  program. 

I  hope  that  the   Senate   adopts  the 

amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 

Carolina  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  require  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  shall  require  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  two  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin] 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  as  a  cosponsor 
of  amendment  No.  451.  This  amendment 
is  designed  to  protect  and  reafllrm  the 
purpose  and  principle  of  the  Prisoner 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1965. 

During  the  89th  Congress,  I  was  one 
of  the  principal  sponsors  of  the  Prisoner 
Rehabilitation  Act.  PubUc  Law  89-176. 


That  is  the  Work  Release  Program  Act. 
As  you  will  recall,  this  act  had  strong 
bipartisan  support  in  both  Houses.  It 
was  passed  in  the  Senate  without  opposi- 
tion, and  in  the  House  it  was  adopted 
in  a  rollcall  vote  323  to  0.  The  intent  of 
this  act  was  to  provide  the  basis  for  de- 
veloping new  programs  and  techniques 
which  would  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  correctional  treatment  and  thus  assist 
in  reducing  crime.  Basic  to  the  act  was 
the  authorization  for  carefully  selected 
inmates  to  work  in  private  employment 
and  participate  in   community   educa- 
tional and  training  programs  during  the 
period  immediately  prior  to  their  release 
from  custody  under  conditions  that  ap- 
proximate a  normal  working  situation. 
This  act  has  been  in  effect  for  approx- 
imately 2  years,  and  its  record  has  been 
impressive.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  fact  sheet  which  has  been  Issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  dated  November  20, 
1967,  pertaining  to  this  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Work  Release  and  Communttt  Centke 

Programs 
Since  PubUc  Law  89-176  was  signed  on 
September  10,  1965.  there  have  been  3.452 
Federal  prisoner  participants  in  the  Work 
Release  Program.  There  were  479  inmates 
participating  In  the  program  on  September 
30  1967  This  represents  2.6  percent  of  the 
prison  population  on  that  date.  There  are 
presently  152  residents  of  the  seven  Com- 
munitv  Centers,  which  totals  631  individuals 
m  communltv-baEed  programs.  Approxi- 
mately 40  work  releasees  have  been  employed 
bv  the  Federal  Government  since  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  program,  and  about  ten  are 
now  working  for  the  Federal  Government. 

Federal  prisoners  earnings  from  the  Work 
Release  Program  are  shown  below.  Center 
financial  data  collection  began  April  1.  Ise-T. 
Totals  are  estimated  on  present  rates  with 
corrections  for  population  fluctuations  since 
September  1965. 


Work  release 


Total. 

October  1%5  to 
October  1967 


Communitif  centers 


Total. 
September  1965 
to  October  1967 


Gross  earnings - *12??'97| 

Net  earnings -- ^'iZo'iAn 

Federal.  State,  andlocal  taxes - „,'Son 

Payments  to  U.S.  Treasury  tor  board  and  room...  hlif: 

Forwarded  to  dependents 879  581 

Savings "t"j"t"  —  ' 

Expenses  in  community  (clothing,  food,  trans- 

portatlon) SJJ./JU 

The  State  of  North  Carolina,  which  has 
had  an  operational  Work  Release  Program  for 
state  prisoners  from  1957,  reports  the  follow- 
ing work  release  earnings  from  1957  to  Octo- 
ber 15  1967;  Gross  Earnings,  $11,280,644; 
Forwarded  to  Dependents,  $2,840,388;  and 
Federal  and  State  Taxes,  $1,703,377. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Judicial^  Committee,  I 
have  maintained  a  continuing  interest  in 
the  act  and  have  followed  the  results 
closely.  During  the  24  months  since  the 
bill  was  signed  into  law,  over  3,000  In- 
mates from  institutions  operated  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Prisons  have  participated 
in  the  work-release  program.  In  keeping 
with  the  intent  of  the  law.  the  institu- 
tions have  screened  offenders  for  place- 
ment in  the  program.  Inmates  with  his- 
tories of  aggressive  or  assaultive  behavior 


Gross  earnings $747,426 

Federa  I .  State'  a"nd  ioca'l' faxes 137 ,  804 

Forwarded  to'dependenU ili'eSli 

Savings '*'•""' 

and  those  presenting  serious  emotional 
problems  have  been  excluded.  The  vast 
majoritv  of  inmates  assigned  to  the 
work-release  program  have  been  com- 
mitted for  offenses  against  property  and 
have  little  or  no  community  or  financial 
resources  to  turn  to  upon  release. 

The  records  established  by  the  inmates 
in  the  program  are  impressive.  They  have 
earned  more  than  $3  million  in  salaries, 
paid  $500,000  in  Federal.  State,  and  local 
taxes,  sent  over  S400,000  to  dependents 
and  have  reimbursed  the  Government 
over  S300.000  for  room  and  board.  In  ad- 
dition, they  have  spent  more  than  a  mil- 
lion dollars  in  the  communities  where 
they  are  employed  for  clothing,  trans- 
portation and  food. 

The  Prisoner  Rehabilitation  Act  has 
produced  great  changes  in  the  field  of 
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corrections.  By  permitting  inmates  to 
develop  and  maintain  roots  in  the  com- 
munity, we  are  making  it  easier  for  them 
to  become  reestablished  when  their  sen- 
tences are  completed.  The  training  value 
of  private  employment  is  self-evident 
and  an  important  part  of  making  in- 
mates feel  that  they  can  become  con- 
tributing members  of  society.  This  often 
permits  them  to  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  families,  possibly  keeping 
them  off  relief  rolls.  It  further  benefits 
society  by  making  oflfenders  taxpayers 
again  and,  hence,  less  of  a  liability  on 
society. 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  program,  22 
State  and  local  governments  have  estab- 
lished various  forms  of  work  release. 

Wisconsin  pioneered  In  this  area  when 
the  well-known  Huber  law  was  enacted 
In  1913.  My  own  State  of  Nebraska  en- 
acted a  bill  during  the  recent  session  of 
the  legislature  patterned  after  the  Fed- 
eral act.  While  the  program  in  Nebraska 
Is  still  In  Its  Infancy,  I  am  certain  that 
It  win  have  far-reaching  benefits. 

The  amendment  we  propose  today  is 
designed  to  protect  the  progress  made  In 
penology  since  1965  under  the  Prisoner 
Rehabilitation  Act  and  to  insure  a  suc- 
cessful futiu-e  for  the  work  release  pro- 
gram. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  In  sec- 
tion 124  of  the  committee  bill  expressed 
a  philosophy  that  Is  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  concept  of  work  release  as 
approved  by  this  bodj-.  and  placed  sub- 
stantial obstacles  in  the  path  of  the 
program.  This  was  done  by  saying,  con- 
trary to  the  approach  of  the  penologist, 
that  the  work  releasee  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted for  employment  on  an  equal  basis 
with  all  other  employees.  He  will  not  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  retain  the  benefits  that 
his  coworkers  receive.  Instead,  in  addi- 
tion to  locking  him  behind  bars,  further 
punishment  will  be  imposed  on  him  by 
depriving  him  of  the  benefits  that  his 
labor  would  normally  provide  for  him. 

The  work-release  program  Is  volun- 
tary. The  volunteer  is  a  person  who,  care- 
ful screening  indicates,  would  like  to 
find  his  place  in  society.  He  does  this  by 
working  on  the  outside,  paying  room  and 
board,  and  supporting  his  family. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  man 
should  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  so- 
cial legislation  which  protects  every 
other  employee.  He  is  paying  for  it  like 
any  other  worker. 

The  committee  bill  would  disqualify 
some  work  releasees  from  social  security 
coverage;  it  exempts  Federal  employees 
from  workman's  compensation,  civil 
service  retirement,  life  Insurance  pro- 
grams and  health  insurance  programs. 
In  addition.  Federal,  State  and  private 
employees  are  denied  credit  for  unem- 
plo3Tnent  compensation.  Here  we  have 
a  situation  where  the  employer,  partic- 
ularly one  with  an  automated  payroll, 
must  set  up  separate  accounts  for  work 
releasees.  The  employer  also  gets  a  fi- 
nancial benefit  by  not  having  to  pay  un- 
employment tax.  Other  employers  need 
not  match  social  security  taxes  or  match 
Insurance  contributions. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  enough 
to  persuade  reputable  employers  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  Federal  and  State  work- 


release  programs.  It  is  difficult  enough 
to  receive  acceptance  of  the  program 
from  the  community  and  other  workers. 
If  we  place  administrative  burdens  on 
the  employer  and  if  we  offer  cheaper 
labor,  we  will  discourage  employers  or 
perhaps  raise  animosity  toward  a  pro- 
gram that  is  still  in  Its  infancy. 

There  is  a  further  problem  with  sec- 
tion 124  which  requires  it  be  deleted.  It 
discriminates  between  those  prisoners. 
Federal  or  State,  who  accept  Federal  em- 
plojTnent  and  those  that  accept  State 
or  private  employment.  The  Federal  em- 
ployees if  he  loses  a  limb,  or  an  eye  or  Is 
permanently  disabled  on  the  job,  receives 
no  workman's  compensation.  His  coun- 
terpart employed  by  a  private  firm  is 
compensated  under  a  workman's  com- 
pensation act.  The  Federal  employee 
who  remains  in  Federal  employment 
after  his  discharge  from  prison  must 
start  anew  to  build  retirement  credit. 
The  prisoner  working  for  the  State  gov- 
ernment already  has  some  time  accumu- 
lated and,  therefore,  even  more  Incen- 
tive to  remain  with  his  employers. 

Tlie  issue  here  is  work  release  and 
how  the  work-release  prisoner  is  to  be 
treated.  His  treatment  cannot  be  made 
to  depend  on  whether  he  Is  hired  by  a 
Federal,  State,  or  private  employer. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  pointed  out. 
It  is  not  clear  what  social  security  cover- 
age is  excluded  by  section  124.  Page  62, 
paragraph  g,  of  the  committee  report 
was  unclear  in  Its  coverage  where  it 
stated: 

tJnder  present  law,  some  convicts  can. 
solely  as  the  result  of  their  work  while  serv- 
ing a  prlfion  sentence,  establish  eligibility  for 
unemployment  benefits,  earn  credits  under 
the  Federal  Civil  Service  retirement  system, 
or  obtain  credits  under  Social  Security.  The 
committee  believes  that  It  Is  Inappropriate  to 
prortde  the  same  benefits  for  prison  work  as 
for  other  work. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  that  language 
show  that  whoever  wrote  the  committee 
report  did  not  understand  what  this  sec- 
tion does  because  work  under  the  work- 
release  program  is  not  prison  work;  It  Is 
work  outside  the  prison? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
work:  The  work  which  is  performed  by 
the  prisoner  under  a  work-release  pro- 
gram and  work  performed  in  prison. 

The  report  indicates  an  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  at  variance 
with  the  language  in  the  bill.  The  only 
way  to  clear  up  this  ambiguity  is  to  strike 
that  section. 

I  therefore  renew  my  support  for 
amendment  No.  451.  Eighteen  U.S.C 
4208(c>(lll)  requires  that  "the  rates  of 
pay  and  other  conditions  of  employ- 
ment will  not  be  less  than  those  paid  or 
provided  for  work  of  similar  nature  In 
the  locality  In  which  the  work  Is  to  be 
performed."  The  Ervin  amendment 
would  safeguard  that  provision.  It  elim- 
inates arbitrary  exemption  from  social 
security,  workman's  compensation,  and 
unemployment  Insurance  which  would 
vary  the  rates  of  pay  and  working  con- 
ditions. 


I  hope  that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
amendment  and  approves  it. 

This  work-release  plan  has  been  found 
to  be  the  most  effective  weapon  to  battle 
the  recidivism  that  is  the  bane  of  our 
penal  system.  When  it  was  signed  Into 
law  it  was  hailed  as  the  greatest  single 
piece  of  legislation  In  the  field  of  prison- 
er rehabilitation.  Its  purpose  Is  to  help 
the  prisoner  adjust  to  civilian  life  and 
thereby  prevent  his  return  to  a  penal  in- 
stitution. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr 
Griffin  in  the  chair) .  Who  yields  time' 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
Ident,  how  much  time  is  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  other 
side  has  used  28  minutes,  and  there  are 
2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  first,  this  language  in 
the  committee  amendment  was  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Finance  without 
objection.  There  is  no  question  that  we 
respect  the  work-release  program. 

However,  much  has  been  said  that  this 
would  destroy  the  entire  work-release 
program  and  that  we  would  go  back  into 
an  area  of  increasing  the  crime  rate. 
With  all  respect  to  that  argument,  the 
work-release  program  went  into  effect  In 
1966,  and  the  crime  rate  has  increased 
ever  since.  It  is  a  good  program,  but  It  is 
not  a  cure-all,  so  far  as  society  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  by 
those  who  would  strike  this  section  out 
that  this  would  affect  recordkeeping  of 
the  small  businessman.  The  committee 
amendment  does  not  affect  the  prisoner 
working  in  civilian  employment  at  all  as 
far  as  social  security  is  concerned.  It 
affects  only  cases  where  this  employment 
is  classified  as  Federal  employment. 

The  committee  bill  and  the  committee 
report  so  states,  and  so  does  the  report 
of  HEW.  It  says  that  for  social  security 
purposes  the  small  businessman  or  the 
farmer  who  employs  this  prison  labor 
could  take  social  security  deductions  the 
same  as  they  have  been  doing.  However, 
it  would  change  the  effect  if  his  work 
Is  classified  as  Federal  service. 

Let  me  point  out  why  we  felt  this  was 
necessary.  It  was  called  to  our  attention 
that  imder  the  existing  setup,  a  man 
who  has  been  working,  for  example,  as 
a  Government  employee,  who  is  con- 
victed and  sent  to  prison  because  of  em- 
bezzling money,  or  perhaps  accepting 
a  bribe,  or  some  other  charge  in  connec- 
tion with  his  official  activities,  under  ex- 
isting law,  as  it  is  now  interpreted,  could 
have  some  of  his  work  In  prison  counted 
toward  increasing  his  civil  service  retire- 
ment benefits,  just  the  same  as  If  he  were 
working  at  legitimate  work  on  the  public 
payroll.  How  ridiculous  can  we  get? 
A  public  official  Is  sent  to  the  peni- 
tentiary and  he  is  permitted  to  increase 
his  retirement  benefits  while  he  is  in  the 
penitentiary. 

Mr.  President,  another  example  Is 
where  a  man  has  gone  to  the  peni- 
tentiary— a  man  who  never  ■worked  a 
day  in  his  life  before  going  to  the  peni- 
tentiary; then  by  virtue  of  the  work  he 
does  in  the  prison  he  can  establish  ellgl- 
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bility  for  unemploTnent  benefits  so  that 
vrhen  he  is  discharged  he  can  go  to  any 
unemployment  office  in  any  Stat*  in  the 
Union  and  draw  full  unemployment 
benefits,  the  same  as  a  respectable 
iforker.  Certainly  he  lost  his  job  when 
liis  prison  sentence  ended.  The  unem- 
ployment benefits  were  established  solely 
as  a  result  of  work  performed  while  ser\-- 
ing  as  a  prisoner.  Why  would  that  be 
justified?  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
work-release  program  to  rehabilitate 
these  people,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  such 
a  program,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  how 
far  we  can  go.  I  think  it  is  about  time 
we  recognize  that  the  taxpayers,  our  law- 
abiding  American  citizens,  who  are  going 
to  have  to  pay  for  these  benefits  to  these 
criminals  likewise  have  some  rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  from  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Board  confirming  the  fact  that  convicted 
Government  officials  can  Increase  their 
Civil  Service  retirement  benefits  solely 
as  a  result  of  serving  in  the  Federal 
penitentiary  imder  the  existing  law. 

The  Hnaska-Ervin  amendment  would 
continue  this  farcical  situation.  'Whj'? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Crvn,  Service  Commission, 
BiTREAU  OF  Retirement  and  Insurance, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  7,  1967. 
Hon.  John  J.  "Williams, 
VS.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  'Williams:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  telephone  request  of  Febru- 
ary 1,  1967  for  Information  concerning  civil 
service  retirement  credit  for  employment  In 
Federal  agencies  under  the  work  release  pro- 
visions of  the  Prisoner  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1965. 

Since  a  prisoner  employed  In  a  Federal 
agency  under  this  program  Is  appointed  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  one  year,  he  Is  not 
covered  under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
System  during  such  employment  and  may 
not  derive  title  to  any  retirement  benefit  by 
virtue  of  such  employment.  However,  because 
this  employment  Is  Federal  service.  It  Is 
creditable  for  retirement  purposes  If  after 
discharge  from  prison  the  individual  Is  em- 
ployed as  a  regular  Federal  employee  subject 
to  the  civil  service  retirement  system. 

Specific  answers  to  your  questions  are: 

1.  The  prisoner  earns  no  civil  service  re- 
tirement benefits  through  Federal  employ- 
ment under  the  work  release  program  If  this 
Is  his  only  Federal  service. 

2.  If  he  has  been  a  regular  Federal  em- 
ployee under  the  retirement  system  before 
his  conviction,  Federal  service  under  the 
work  release  program  may  not  be  added  to 
his  length  of  service. 

3.  If  he  Is  a  regular  Federal  employee 
under  the  retirement  system  after  employ- 
ment under  the  work  release  program,  work 
release  service  In  a  Federal  establishment  Is 
creditable  for  retirement  purposes. 

4.  If  he  has  regular  Federal  employment 
under  the  retirement  system  both  before  and 
after  emplojTnent  under  the  work  release 
program,  such  employment  In  a  Federal  es- 
tablishment Is  creditable  for  retirement  pur- 
poses. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Andrew  E.  Ruddock. 

Director. 

Mr.  'WtLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  Eilso  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  ruling 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  qualify- 
ing these  criminals  for  lonemployment 
benefits. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  ruling 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Unemployment    compensation    for    Federal 
employees,  Bulletin  No.  33] 
U.S.  Dep.\rtment  of  Labor, 
Bureau  or  Employment  Security, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  27,  1967. 
To:  All  Federal  agencies. 
Prom:  Robert  C.  Goodwin.  Administrator. 
Subject:    Coverage  Under   Title   XV   of   the 
Social  Security  Act  of  Inmates  of  Cor- 
rectional Institutions  Appointed  by  Fed- 
eral  Agencies  Under   the   Provisions   of 
the  Prisoner  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1965. 
Pursuant  to  Its  authority  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.  the  Department  of  Labor  is- 
sued Its  ruling  on  May  17.  1966,  that  an  In- 
mate of  a  Federal  penal  or  correctional  In- 
stitution who  Is  appointed  to  a  Federal  posi- 
tion prior  to  his  release  from  the  Institution 
and  who  Is  permitted  under  the  Prisoner  Re- 
habilitation Act  (PRA)   of  1965.  Public  Law 
89-176.  to  perform  services  outside  the  in- 
stitution, performs  "Federal  service"  and  re- 
ceives "Federal  wages"  within  the  meaning 
of  section  1501  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
purposes  of  the  Unemploj-ment  Compensa- 
tion   for    Federal    Employees    lUCFE)    Pro- 
gram. 

The  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission's  Fed- 
eral Personnel  Manual  (FPM)  Letter  213-8 
explains  the  new  schedule  A  authority  avail- 
able to  Federal  agencies  to  facUitate  em- 
ploj-ment  of  prisoners  under  the  work  re- 
lease provisions  of  the  PRA  of  1965.  Prisoners 
who  within  6  months  will  be  eligible  for 
release  or  parole  and  who  otherwise  meet 
the  eligibility  conditions  prescribed  can  be 
given  Initial  Federal  appointments  of  up  to 
1  year's  duration  after  release  from  custody. 
Please  insure  that  Federal  agency  person- 
nel responsible  for  processing  Forms  ES-931, 
Requests  for  UCFE  Wage  and  Separation  In- 
formation, and  other  UCFE  program  docu- 
ments received  from  State  employment  se- 
curity agencies,  understand  that  the  em- 
ployment performed  In  a  PRA  work  release 
program  by  a  Federal  prisoner  In  the  period 
covered  by  the  Initial  schedule  A  appoint- 
ment is  "Federal  service"  for  UCFE  program 
purposes  and  Item  la  on  Form  ES-931  should 
'c^  completed  accordingly  (see  facsimile  of 
Form  ES-931  In  section  330.1,  UCFE  Instruc- 
tions for  Federal  Agencies). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  see  why  any  man  who 
has  committed  a  crime  and  is  serving 
his  time  in  the  penitentiary  should  be 
able,  solely  as  a  result  of  the  work  he  is 
doing  in  a  Federal  penitentiary,  have  it 
counted  as  Government  emplos^nent  and 
thereby  become  eligible  for  all  the  civil 
service  retirement  benefits  and  all  the 
other  benefits,  health,  insurance,  and  so 
on,  to  which  a  normal  civil  service  worker 
is  entitled. 

Certainly,  when  a  man  goes  to  the 
penitentiary  he  should  lose  some  of  his 
benefits.  If  he  does  not  want  to  lose  them 
then  he  should  stop  stealing  from  the 
Government,  stop  accepting  bribes  or 
embezzling,  and  conduct  himself  as  a 
respectable,  law-abiding  citizen. 

There  is  too  much  coddling  of  these 
criminals  with  too  little  regard  to  the  in- 
nocent victims  of  their  crimes. 

I  do  not  understand  the  argument  that 
we  miist  sympathize  with  this  man  and 
extend  to  him  all  the  benefits  he  would 
get  in  society  were  he  not  being  confined. 
I  most  certainly  do  not  understand  how 
a  man  can  walk  out  of  prison  and  draw 
unemployment  benefits  on  the  basis  that 
he  has  lost  his  prison  Job.  I  admit  that 
he  can  truthfiilly  tell  the  unemployment 


office  that  he  cannot  get  that  same  Job 

back 

Mr.  ER"VIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Not  at 
this  moment— because  the  only  way  to 
get  his  job  back  would  be  to  commit  an- 
other crime  and  go  back  to  jail.  On  that 
argument  it  is  considered  that  he  has  a 
bona  fide  excuse  to  draw  unemployment 
benefits. 

Under  the  interpretation  of  the  exist- 
ing law  it  is  further  possible  for  a  man 
to  be  serving  a  Ufetime  sentence  in  the 
penitentiary  and  still  establish  social 
security  benefits. 

Say,  for  example,  he  started  serving  a 
life  sentence  a5  a  young  man  and  was 
in  prison  before  social  security  was  ever 
enacted,  which  was  in  1937.  He  can  now. 
solely  as  a  result  of  his  work  in  the 
prison  while  serving  this  life  sentence, 
establish  social  security  benefits  under 
the  six  or  10  quarters  requirement,  and 
then  when  he  reaches  the  age  of  65,  he 
can  "retire"  and  get  his  check  sent  to 
his  prison  address  while  he  is  finishing 
the  life  sentence. 

If  that  is  what  Senators  want  then 
they  can  adopt  the  Hruska-Brvin 
amendment. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  will  not 
support  such  a  ridiculous  program. 

The  question  comes  to  my  mind,  how 
would  it  work  if  this  prisoner,  serving 
a  life  sentence,  were  to  decide  to  retire 
at  the  early  age  of  60  instead  of  waiting 
until  65?  ^     ,^ 

Mr.  ER'VTN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  mention  that  these  programs  have 
paid  $400,000  to  $500,000  in  Federal. 
State,  and  local  taxes.  They  have  also 
paid  $300,000  for  room  and  board  to  the 
Federal  Government.  That  Is  many  times 
the  amount  unemployment  benefits 
would  give  them,  or  anything  else 

The  work-release  program  does  not  In- 
volve work  in  prison.  Inmates  gain  no 
social  security  benefits  while  they  are 
in  prison.  The  program  allows  them  to 
get  jobs  outside  the  prison  in  the  period 
just  before  they  complete  their  sentence. 
They  get  regular  jobs,  earn  normal 
salarj',  and  get  social  security  benefits 
like  anyone  else.  Nobody  gets  social 
security' while  they  are  in  prison,  or  be- 
cause they  have  been  in  prison. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  On  the 
question  of  tax  liability  mentioned  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  that 
would  continue  exactly  the  same,  wheth- 
er the  amendment  were  to  be  accepted 
or  not.  The  committee  amendment  does 
not  affect  that  situation  m  the  least. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Only  1 
minute  remains. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, how  much  time  do  I  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
one  minutes  remain  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 

3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
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ator  from  Nebraska  Is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Etelaware.  He  Is  always  very 
generous. 

Mr.  President,  a  couple  of  points  have 
been  made  about  the  work  done  in  prison 
by  a  man  to  enhance  his  civil  service  re- 
tirement pension.  Now  let  us  get  that  in 
perspective.  Nobody  earns  civil  service 
retirement  for  work  performed  In  prison. 
Only  a  work  releasee  can  earn  retirement 
credit. 

Only  40  work  releasees  have  been  hired 
by  the  Federal  Government  since  Sep- 
tember 1965,  when  the  bill  was  passed, 
and  only  10  are  on  the  payroll  as  of 
September  of  this  ye£ir.  That  is  as  com- 
pared with  3,452  work  releasees  who  have, 
in  the  past  2  years,  earned  over  $3  million 
In  wages.  They  have  paid  taxes  totaling 
about  $470,000.  Net  earnings  of  over  $2.5 
million.  In  addition  to  that,  money  sent 
to  their  dependents  and  families  has 
totaled  $485,000.  They  have  saved  $879,- 
000.  They  have  paid  into  the  community 
almost  $1  million,  in  the  past  2  years,  for 
the  purpose  of  clothing,  transportation, 
food,  and  so  on. 

Now,  then,  as  against  that  proposition, 
can  it  be  said  that  the  law  is  responsible 
for  crime  going  up  all  the  time?  Crime 
has  not  gone  up  for  the  3,452  workers 
who  have  been  sentenced  to  prison  and 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  law. 

It  is  the  position  of  those  who  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin],  that  the  social  programs  pro- 
hibited by  section  124  are  necessary 
to  a  work- release  program.  To  remove 
these  programs  is  incompatible  with  that 
theory  of  penology  which  recognizes  that 
a  man  must,  sooner  or  later,  return  to 
society.  Let  us  help  them  all  return  under 
the  most  advantageous  conditions.  We 
want  them  to  remain  in  society  as  useful 
citizens.  The  Prisoner  Rehabilitation  Act 
1b  one  of  the  great  steps  to  this  goal.  We 
should  not  endanger  it  In  any  way. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  point  out  that  nothing  in  the 
committee  amendment  would  at  all  re- 
strict the  rights  which  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  outlined;  namely,  for  a 
prisoner  to  work  to  pay  taxes. 

As  to  the  argument  that  only  40  con- 
victed Government  employees  are  in- 
creasing their  civil  service  benefits  while 
serving  in  prison,  even  if  there  are  only 
40  former  Government  employees  In  a 
Federal  penitentiary  building  up  civil 
service  retirement  benefits  I  say  that  that 
Is  40  too  many;  if  It  were  only  four  that 
would  be  four  too  many;  and  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned  only  one  is  too  many. 

In  1954  I  was  the  cosponsor  of  a  bill, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  deny  civil 
service  retirement  benefits  to  any  Gov- 
ernment official  who  was  convicted  of 
having  used  the  power  or  influence  of  his 
office  for  his  own  personal  gain  by  ac- 
cepting bribes,  embezzling  funds,  and  so 
forth.  Under  that  law.  the  employee  upon 
his  conviction,  would  be  eligible  for  a 


refund  of  all  of  his  contributions  plus 
interest,  but  he  would  not  be  eligible  for 
retirement  benefits  at  the  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense. In  1961  over  my  strenuous  objec- 
tions a  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate, 
later  becoming  law.  repealing  that  pro- 
vision and  restoring  retroactively  the  full 
retirement  benefits  for  all  convicted 
Government  officials. 

Today  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin]  would  carry  this  one  step  further. 
They  now  propose  to  allow  these  con- 
victed Government  officials  to  have  a 
part  of  their  time  while  serving  in  the 
Federal  penitentiary  counted  toward 
the  increase  of  their  Government  retire- 
ment benefits. 

In  addition,  they  can  collect  unem- 
ploj-ment  benefits  when  discharged  from 
prison  because  they  will  have  lost  their 
prison  job. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  which  was  written  to 
me  today  by  Robert  M.  Ball,  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dep.\rtment   of   Health,    Educa- 
tion, AND  Welfare, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Hon.  Carl  T.  CmiTis, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cthitis:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  request  for  a  statement  concerning  the 
effect  of  Section  124  of  H.R.  12080,  particu- 
larly as  It  relates  to  social  security  coverage 
of  emplojrment  of  prisoners. 

The  bin  would  exclude  from  social  security 
coverage  the  relatively  few  prisoners  (con- 
victed under  Federal  or  State  law)  who  are 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government  under 
work  release  programs.  Under  the  work  re- 
lease programs,  which  are  provided  by  Fed- 
eral and  State  law  (24  States,  Including 
Nebraska),  prison  Inmates,  generally  only 
those  who  are  within  6  months  to  a  year 
of  release  or  parole  from  prison,  are  per- 
mitted to  work  and  train  In  nearby  com- 
munities where  labor  shortages  exist.  These 
rehabilitation  programs  generally  specify 
that  the  wages  and  other  conditions  of  em- 
ployment must  be  the  same  for  prisoners 
as  for  other  persons  performing  the  same 
work.  Under  present  law,  prisoners  who  are 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government  under 
work  release  programs  are  covered  under 
social  security  for  such  work  because  their 
employment  is  temporary  and  therefore  ex- 
cluded from  Federal  civil  service  retirement 
coverage.  (Federal  emplojTnent  that  Is  not 
covered  by  a  Federal  staff  retirement  system 
Is  generally  covered  under  social  security.) 
The  bill  would  also  disqualify  prisoners 
thus  working  as  temporary  Federal  em- 
ployees from  participation  In  Federal  em- 
ployee programs  of  group  life  Insurance, 
health  benefits,  compensation  for  work  in- 
juries and  unemployment  compensation,  for 
which  they  are  now  eligible,  and  would  pro- 
vide that  such  Federal  service  performed  by 
a  prisoner  would  not  be  creditable  under  the 
civil  service  retirement  system.  (Under  pres- 
ent law.  In  rare  cases  It  would  be  possible 
for  a  prisoner  who  subsequently  has  regular 
Federal  employment,  sufficient  for  establish- 
ing his  entitlement  to  civil  service  retirement 
benefits,  to  obtain  credit  toward  such  bene- 
fits for  the  period  of  temporary  Federal  em- 
ployment In  the  work  release  program.) 

The  great  majority  of  prisoners  In  work 
release  programs  are  employed  by  private 
employers.    Such    employment    Is    generally 


covered  under  unemployment  Insurance  u 
the  work  of  other  employees  of  the  employe 
Is  covered,  and  It  Is  also  covered  under  social 
security.  Under  the  bill,  such  employment 
would  be  excluded  from  unemployment  in- 
surance,  but  would  continue  to  be  covered 
under  social  security.  The  exclusion  from 
unemployment  Insurance  would  be  effectu. 
ated  by  requiring  that  State  unemployment 
compensation  laws,  to  receive  Federal  an- 
proval,  must  be  amended  to  conform  with 
the  exclusion  provided  In  H.R.  12080. 
I  hope  that  this  statement  will  be  helpful 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  M.  Ball, 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  now  been  yielded  back.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr, 
Ervin]. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land]. If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  Therefore, 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden].  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge], 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Harris],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy], 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Hansen],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  vote  "nay," 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  75, 
nays  6,  as  follows: 
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[No.  338  Leg.) 
YEAS— 75 

Hart  Mondale 

Hartke  Monroney 

Hatfield  Montoya 

Hlckenlooper  Morse 

Hill  Moss 

Hollings  Muskle 

Hruska  Nelson 

Inouye  Pastore 

Jackson  Pearson 

Javits  Pell 

Jordan,  N.C.  Percy 

KVTQ   »».  Jordan,  Idaho  Prouty 

Bvrd'  W.  Va.        Kennedy,  Mass.  Proxmlre 

^e  Kennedy,  N.Y.  Randolph 

Sfurch  Kuchel  RiblcoS 

nark  l^usche  Rassell 

rotton  Long,  Mo.  Spong 

Smtalck  Loni,  La.  Stennls 

^Uand  Magnuson  Symington 

iSnder  McCarthy  Thurmond 

L"An  McClellan  Tydlngs 

^nnln  McGovern  WUllams,  N.J. 

^bright  Mclntyre  Yarborough 

Sriffln  Metcalf  Young,  N  Dak. 

Gruenlng  MUler  Young,  Ohio 

NAYS— 8 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baiter 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va 


Morton 
Smathers 


Smith 
Williams,  Del. 


Hansen 

Harris 

Hayden 

Holland 

Mans&eld 

McGee 

Mundt 


Murphy 

Scott 

Sparkman 

Talmadge 

Tower 


Curtis 
Gore 

NOT  VOTING — 19 

Brooke 
Cannon 
Carlson 
Ccx)per 
Dtrlcsen 
Dodd 
Pong 
So  Mr.  Ervin's  amendment  was  agreed 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  .   ,      i.  ^ 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  voted 
in  favor  of  the  Ervin  amendment.  My 
views  did  not  accord  with  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  had 
advocated.  I  want  to  explain  my  failure 
to  support  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
so  that  my  vote  will  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood. ,  . 

In  my  opinion,  there  was  complete  con- 
fusion about  the  facts  underlying  the 
two  proposals  that  were  before  the  Sen- 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  offered  his 
proposal  on  the  basis  that  prisoners  in 
a  penal  institution,  while  serving  as  pris- 
oners, should  not  have  the  benefit  of  un- 
employment insurance  compensation  and 
social  security.  The  Senator  was  predi- 
cating his  argument  on  the  proposition 
that  when  a  man  is  a  prisoner,  subject 
to  confinement  by  the  State,  and  is  work- 
ing as  a  prisoner  within  the  prison,  he 
should  not  be  given  these  privileges. 

The  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  was  that  in  the  last  6 
months  of  a  parolee  in  a  prison,  while  he 
IS  working  outside  for  private  industry 
or  government,  that  outside  work  should 
be  credited  to  the  man  with  the  right 
to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  social  security 
payments. 

My  position  was  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  on  the  basis  of  his  assumption 
of  facts,  properly  sponsored  his  proposal 
in  the  committee.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  on  the  basis  that  those 
prisoners  who  were  serving  the  last  6 
months  of  their  prison  terms  as  parolees 
should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  social  secu- 
rity payments. 


I  finally  voted  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

I  did  bv  that  action  mean  to  declare 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  was  not 
right  in  his  understanding  of  the  facts 
and  the  basis  upon  which  he  made  his 
proposal  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  manner  in  which  I  explained 
the  amendment  was  exactly  the  form  in 
which  it  was  adopted  by  the  Finance 
Committee. 

The  Labor  Department  rulmg  explains 
its  position  taken  on  the  proposal  as 
well  as  the  position  taken  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  The  confusion  about 
the  whole  matter  is  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  interpreted  the  letter  one  way 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  interpreted  it  in  an- 
other w^y.  I  am  quite  certain  that  there 
was  not  a  clear  understanding  as  to  ex- 
actly what  the  law  was. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
for  his  effoi-ts  to  prevent  the  Government 
from  making  payments  to  persons  while 
they  are  in  prisons. 

My  support  for  the  Ervin  amendment 
was  because  I  believe  that  in  the  last  6 
months  when  the  prisoners  are  parolees 
and  go  out  and  find  private  employment, 
they  should  be  entitled  to  social  security 
benefits  while  they  and  their  employers 
are  paying  the  taxes  for  coverage  of  the 
worker  under  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  think  I  can  understand  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice.  They 
were  unalterably  opposed  to  making  the 
correction  in  the  existing  law  when  we 
mentioned  it  in  committee.  Naturally 
they  are  opposed  to  it  now.  The  only 
way  they  knew  how  to  meet  their  ob- 
jective was  to  confuse  the  question. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  taken 
the  position  throughout  that  a  man  serv- 
ing in  prison,  especially  if  he  is  a  former 
Government  official,  should  still  be  able 
to  increase  his  retirement  benefits  as  the 
result  of  prison  work  the  same  as  if  he 
were  still  working  in  the  Government 

service. 

The  Department  of  Justice  takes  a  lot 
of  positions  that  I  do  not  understand, 
and  this  is  one  of  them. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  mere- 
ly reaffirm  my  deep  faith  in  the  genuine 
efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  to 
achieve  justice  and  deal  fairly  with  all 
people  within  our  community  and  our 
Government. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 


(HR.  162)  to  grant  the  masters  of  cer- 
tain U  S.  vessels  a  lien  on  those  vessels 
for  their  wages  and  for  certain  disburse- 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  biU 
(HR.  6418)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  extend  and  expand  the 
authorizations  for  grants  for  compre- 
hensive health  planning  and  services,  to 
broaden  and  improve  the  authorization 
for  research  and  demonstrations  relat- 
ing to  the  delivery  of  health  services,  to 
improve  the  performance  of  clinical  lab- 
oratories, and  to  authorize  cooperative 
activities    between    the    Public    Health 
Sernce  hospitals  and  community  faciU- 
ties,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  blU 
(HR  6430)  to  amend  the  public  health 
laws  relating  to  menUl  retardation  to 
extend,  expand,  and  improve  them,  and 
for  other  purposes.  ,  ^i,  * 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  concurred  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  480) 
to  amend  the  act  of  October  4.  1961.  re- 
lating to  the  acquisition  of  wet  lands  for 
conservation  of  migratory  waterfowl  to 
extend  for  an  additional  8  years  the 
period  during  which  funds  may  be  appro- 
priated under  that  act.  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. . 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  10595.  to 
prohibit  certain  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  from  fostering  or  par- 
ticipating in  gambling  activities;  asked 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on   and  that  Mr.  P.^^tman,  Mr.  Multer. 
Mr   Barrett,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Reuss. 
Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Widnall,  Mr.  Fino,  and 
Mrs  DwYER  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 
The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl    <H.R. 
10932)  for  the  relief  of  Gilmour  C.  Mac- 
Donald,  colonel,  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired) ; 
asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,    and    that   Mr.   Ashmore,    Mr. 
Tenzer,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  follo^^lng  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  287.  An  act  for  the  reUef  ol  Wen  Shi 

Yu;   and  .     ^  -^ 

S.   1781.  An   act  for  the  relief  of  Kyong 

Hwan  Chang. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  12080'  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  in- 
crease in  benefits  under  the  old-age.  sur- 
vivors and  disability  Insurance  system, 
to  provide  benefits  for  additional  cate- 
gories of  individuals,  to  improve  the 
public  assistance  program  and  programs 
relating  to  the  welfare  and  health  of 
children,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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AMENDMENT     NO.     458 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  456. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  I  would  suggest  that  the 
Chamber  be  cleared  except  for  those  who 
have  business  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's point  is  well  taken.  The  Senate  will 
be  In  order,  and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
will  see  that  order  is  restored.  The  clerk 
will  continue  reporting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
the  further  reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  tNo.  456)  of  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana,  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  title  V  of  the  bill,  add  the 
following: 

"TITLE  VI— QUALITY  AND  COST  CO^r^ROL 
STANDARDS  FOR  DRUGS 
"Sec.  601.  Title  XI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  be- 
low the  heading  of  such  title  the  following: 
'Pabt  a — Miscellaneous'  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  such  title  the  following  new  part: 
"  'Part  B — QuALrry  and  Cost  Control  fob 
Drugs    Patable  Prom  Federal  Funds 
"'Sec.  1130.  (al  (H  There  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished,   within   the    Department   of   Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  a  Formulary  Com- 
mittee, a  majority  of  whose  members  shall 
be   physicians   and   which    shall   consist    of 
three  officials  of  such  Department  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  and  of  six  individuals  (not 
otherwise  In  the  regular  full-time  employ  of 
the  Federal  Government)  who  are  of  recog- 
nized professional  standing  In  the  fields  of 
medicine  and  pharmacy,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  service.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  shall  be  elected, 
from    the    appointed    members    thereof,    by 
majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  term  of  office  of  the  Chairman 
shall  be  one  year,  but  the  same  person  may 
hold  such  office  for  any  number  of  terms. 

"  "(2)  Each  appointed  member  of  the  For- 
mulary Committee  shall  hold  office  for  a 
term  of  Ave  years,  except  that  any  member 
appointed  to  All  a  vacancy  occurring  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and  except 
that  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members  first 
taking  office  shall  expire,  as  designated  by 
the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  appointment,  one 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  one  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year,  one  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year,  one  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year, 
and  one  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year,  after 
the  date  of  appointment.  A  member  shall  not 
be  eligible  to  serve  continuously  for  more 
than  two  terms. 

"'(b)  Appointed  members  of  the  Formu- 
lary Committee,  while  attending  meetings 
or  conferences  thereof  or  otherwise  serving 
on  business  of  the  Committee,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed 
by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $100  per 
day.  Including  traveltlme,  and  while  so  serv- 
ing away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  the 
Oovernment  service  employed  Intermittently. 
•"(c)  (1)  The  Formulary  Committee  Is  au- 
thorized to  engage  such  technical  assistance 
aa  may  be  required  to  carry  out  Its  functions. 
and  the  Secretary  shall,  in  addition,  make 


available  to  the  Formulary  Committee  such 
secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  assistance  as 
the  Formulary  Committee  may  require  to 
carry  out  Its  functions. 

"'(2)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  the 
Formulary  Committee  such  office  space,  ma- 
terials, and  equipment  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  Formulary  Committee  to  carry  out 
its  functions. 


rORMULART    OP    THE    UNITED    STATES 

"'Sec.  1131.  (a)(1)  The  Formulary  Com- 
mittee shall  compile,  publish,  and  make 
available  a  Formulary  of  the  United  States 
(hereinafter  In  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"Formulary") . 

"  '(2)  The  Formulary  Committee  shall  pe- 
riodically revise  the  Formulary  and  the  list- 
ing of  drugs  so  as  to  maintain  currency  in 
the  contents  thereof. 

"'(b)(1)  The  Formulary  shall  contain  an 
alphabetically  arranged  listing,  by  estab- 
lished name,  of  those  drugs  which  the 
Formulary  Committee  finds  are  necessary  for 
recipients  of  aid,  assistance,  benefits,  or  serv- 
ices under  the  several  programs  operated  or 
supported  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  and  for  which  Federal 
funds  are  to  be  expended.  The  Formulary 
Committee  may  exclude  from  the  Formulary 
any  drugs  which  the  Formulary  Committee 
determines  are  not  necessary  for  proper 
patient  care,  taking  Into  account  other  drugs 
that  are  available  from  the  FVsrmulary. 

"  '(2)  The  Formulary  Committee  may  also 
Include  In  the  Formulary,  either  as  a  sep- 
arate part  (or  p>arts)  thereof  or  as  a  supple- 
ment (or  supplements)  thereto,  any  or  all  of 
the  following  Information: 

"■(A)  A  supplemental  list  or  lists,  ar- 
ranged by  diagnostic,  prophylactic,  thera- 
peutic, or  other  classifications,  of  the  drugs 
Included  In  the  listing  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1). 

"  '(B)  The  proprietary  names  under  which 
a  drug  listed  In  the  Formulary  by  estab- 
lished name  Is  sold,  and  the  names  of  each 
supplier  (as  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  or 
distributor)  of  such  a  listed  drug  who,  on 
the  basis  of  Inspection,  sample  examination, 
and  a  scientific  review  of  promotional  claims 
Is  In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  produc- 
ing or  distributing  such  drug  In  conformity 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  (where  appli- 
cable) the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

"'(C)  Prescribing  information  (Including 
conditions  of  use  required  In  the  Interest  of 
rational  drug  therapy)  which  will  promote 
the  safe  and  effective  use.  under  professional 
supervision,  of  the  drugs  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1). 

"'(D)(1)  A  UstUig  of  the  prices  charged 
by  the  suppliers  named  in  the  Formulary; 
and  (U)  the  guide  or  guides  as  to  reasonable 
cost  ranges  Issued  pursuant  to  section  1133. 
"'(E)  A  prominent  statement  that  pay- 
ment from  Federal  funds  is  restricted  to  a 
reasonable  acquisition  cost  range,  plus  fee, 
established  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this 
part,  for  a  drug  listed  In  the  Formulary,  un- 
less the  prescrlber.  In  his  order,  has  spe- 
cifically designated  a  drug  by  its  established 
name  together  with  the  name  of  the  man- 
ufacturer of  the  final  dosage  form  thereof. 
"  '(F)  Any  other  information  which  In  the 
Judgment  ofthe  Formulary  Committee  would 
be  useful  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part. 

"'(c)  In  considering  whether  (under  the 
authority  contained  in  subsection  (b))  a 
particular  drug  shall  be  Included  In  the 
Formulary,  the  Formulary  Committee  is  au- 
thorized to  obtain  (upon  request  therefor) 
any  record  pertaining  to  the  characteristics 
of  such  drug  which  is  available  to  any  other 
department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and.  as  a  condition 
of  such  Inclusion,  to  require  suppliers  of 
drugs  to  make  available  to  the  Committee 
information  (Including  Infonnatlou  ob- 
tained   through    testing)    relating    to   such 


drug.  If  any  such  record  or  information  lor 
any  information  contained  In  such  record)  is 
of  a  confidential  nature,  the  Formulary  Com- 
mittee shall  exercise  utmost  care  in  pre- 
serving the  confidentiality  of  such  record  or 
information  and  shall  limit  Its  usage  thereof 
to  the  proper  exercise  of  such  authority. 

"'(d)  (1)  The  Formulary  Committee,  la 
addition  to  such  data  and  testing  as  it  may 
require  of  a  proponent  of  the  listing  of  a 
drug  in  the  Formulary,  shall  have  authority 
to  cause  to  be  made  such  tests,  and  shall 
establish  such  procedures,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary  to  determine  the  propriety  of  the  Inclu- 
sion  or  exclusion,  in  the  Formulary,  of  any 
drug.  The  Formulary  Committee  may  enter 
Into  agreements,  on  a  reimbursable  basis  or 
otherwise,  with  public  or  private  agencies 
or  organizations  which  the  Formulary  Corn- 
mittee  finds  qualified  to  conduct  such  tests 
under  which  such  agencies  or  organizations 
will  make  all  or  any  of  such  tests  for  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Formulary  Committee. 

"'(2)  The  Formulary  Committee,  prior  to 
making  a  final  determination  to  remove  from 
listing  In  the  Formulary  any  drug  which 
would  otherwise  be  Included  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  shall  afford  a  reason- 
able opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  the  matter 
to  any  person  engaged  in  manufacturing, 
preparing,  propagating,  compounding,  or 
processing  such  product  who  shows  reason- 
able grounds  for  such  a  hearing.  Any  person 
adversely  affected  by  the  final  decision  of  the 
Formulary  Committee  may  obtain  Judicial 
review  in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
specified  In  section  505(h)  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

"'(3)  Any  person  engaged  In  the  manu- 
facture, preparation,  propagation  compound- 
ing, or  processing  of  any  drug  not  Included 
in  the  Formulary  which  such  person  believes 
to  possess  the  requisites  to  entitle  such  drug 
to  be  Included  In  the  Formulary  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b),  may  petition  for  inclusion 
of  such  drug  and.  If  such  petition  is  denied 
by  the  Formulary  Committee,  shall,  upon 
request  therefor,  showing  reasonable  grounds 
for  a  hearing,  be  afforded  a  hearing  on  the 
matter.  The  final  decision  of  the  Formulary 
Committee  shall.  If  adverse  to  such  person,  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review  In  accordance  with 
the  procedures  specified  In  section  505(h) 
of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

"  'QUALUTED    DRUG 

"  'Sec.  1132.  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term 
"qualified  drug"  means  a  drug — 

"  '(a)  which  (1)  is  listed  In  the  Formulary, 
or  (2)  Is  furnished  to  a  patient  by  a  hos- 
pital which  (A)  Is  accredited  by  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals  or 
the  American  Osteopathic  Association  and 
(B)  utilizes  a  formulary  system  established 
by  a  pharmacy  and  therapeutics  committee 
(or  equivalent  committee)  In  accordance  with 
standards  established  by  such  commission  or 
association,  or  (3)  Is  a  prescription  legend 
drug  prescribed  In  the  handwriting  of  a  law- 
ful prescrlber  by  its  established  name  to- 
gether with  the  name  of  the  manufacturer 
of  the  final  dosage  form  thereof,  and 

"'(b)  the  label  on  the  package  or  con- 
tainer from  or  In  which  such  drug  Is  dis- 
pensed In  final  dosage  form  bears,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  of  the  Secretary, 
the  registration  number  (assigned  under  sec- 
tion 510(e)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act)  of  the  person  or  establishment 
which  manufactured,  prepared,  propagated, 
compwunded.  or  processed  such  drug  In  such 
form  and,  if  different  also  the  registration 
number  (so  assigned)  of  the  final  packager 
of  such  drug. 

"  'reasonable    ACQUISITION    COST    RANGE 

"'Sec  1133.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall 
establish  and  publish  (and  periodically  re- 
vise so  as  to  keep  current)  a  grulde  or  guides 
shovrtng  the  reasonable  acquisition  cost 
range  (to  establlshmenta  dispensing  drugs) 
of  each  qualified  drug  listed  In  the  Formulary 
and  the  names  of  the  suppliers  of  the  prod- 
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„,ts  upon  which  the  cost  range  for  a  quali- 
fied drug  is  based.  If  the  sources  from  which 
,uch  a  drug  Is  avaUable  charge  different 
nrlces  therefor  to  different  classes  or  types  of 
Lnensers.  the  Secretary  may,  in  establishing 
the  reasonable  acquisition  cost  range  for  any 
^,  establish  such  a  range  for  each  class  or 
wee  of  dispenser  of  such  drug. 

"'(2)  (A)  The  reasonable  acquUltlon  cost 
-ange  of  any  particular  drug  shaU  not  exceed 
'the  amount  or  amounts  at  which  such  drug 
iTeenerally  available  for  sale  (to  establish- 
ments dispensing  drugs)  in  a  given  strength 
nr  dosage  form  by  its  established  name  or,  if 
lower  by  proprietary  designation;  and  In  any 
c«e  in  which  a  drug  Is  so  available  and  so 
sold  by  more  than  one  supplier,  the  Secretory 
shall  exclude.  In  determining  such  cost 
ranee  amounts  (at  which  such  drug  is  so 
available  and  so  sold)  which  vary  signifi- 
cantly from  the  amounts  at  which  such  drug 
<s  so  available  and  sold  by  other  suppliers 
thereof.  If  a  particular  drug  in  the  Formulary 
I  available  from  more  than  one  supplier,  and 
such  drug  as  available  by  proprietary  designa- 
tioa  possesses  distinct  therapeutic  advan- 
tages (as  determined  by  the  Formulary  Com- 
mittee), then  the  reasonable  acquisition  cost 
ranee  of  the  drug  bearing  such  proprietary 
designation  shall  be  the  price  at  which  It  Is 
eenerally  available  to  such  establishments. 

"'(3)  In  considering  (for  purposes  of 
establishing  a  reasonable  acquisition  cost 
ranee  for  any  drug)  the  various  sources  from 
which  and  the  varying  prices  at  which  such 
drug  is  generally  available,  there  shaU  not 
be  Uken  into  account  the  price  of  any  drug 
which  does  not  meet  the  conditions  set  forth 
in  secUon  1132(b). 

"  'RE-^SONABLE    CH.\RCE    FOR   DRUGS 

•"SEC  1134.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  part, 
the  term  "reasonable  charge"  means  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"•(1)  When  used  with  respect  to  a  pre- 
scription legend  drug,  such  term  means  the 
lesser  of —  ,„„„ 

•••(A)(i)  those  charges  for  a  quaLflea 
drug  which  do  not  exceed  the  actual  or  ac- 
counting basis  cost  to  the  dispenser  of  the 
drug  dispensed  and  which,  in  the  case  of  a 
drug  described  in  section  1132(a)  (1)  or  (2), 
are  within  the  reasonable  acquisition  ci^t 
range  established  pursuant  to  section  1133. 
plus  (I)  a  reasonable  fee  as  determined  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  or 

•"(B)  the  usual  or  customary  charge  at 
which  the  dispenser  sells  or  offers  such  drug 
to  the  public. 

•"(2)  When  used  with  respect  to  a  pre- 
scribed nonlegend  drug,  such  term  means 
those  which  do  not  exceed  the  usual  or  cus- 
tomary price  at  which  the  dispenser  offers  or 
sells  the  product  to  the  general  pubUc,  plus 
a  reasonable  billing  allowance. 

"'(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  appropri- 
ate consultation  with  private  organizations 
representing  those  who  render  pharmaceu- 
tical services  and  governmental  agencies  af- 
fected, establish  criteria  for  determining  the 
amounts  of  (1)  the  fee  (which  shall  include 
but  shall  not  be  limited  to  costs  of  overhead, 
professional  services,  and  a  fair  profit)  and 
(2)  reasonable  billing  allowances  for  pre- 
scribed nonlegend  drugs  dispensed. 

""(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis  or  otherwise,  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  any  State  which  designates  a  pub- 
lic agency  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
reasonable  fees  for  the  dispensing  of  drugs  In 
such  State  under  which  agreement  such 
agencv  will  (for  purposes  of  this  title)  deter- 
mUie.'ln  accordance  with  such  criteria,  and 
after  appropriate  consultation  with  organi- 
zations and  agencies  of  the  kinds  referred  to 
In  subsection  (b),  reasonable  fees  or  billing 
aUowances  for  or  in  connection  with  the 
dispensing  of  drugs  in  such  State. 

'"(d)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that,  In  a  particular  State  or  other  geo- 
graphic area,  the  price  at  which  a  particu- 
lar drug  is  generally  available  varies  substan- 


tially from  the  price  at  which  such  drug  Is 
usually  sold  in  other  areas,  he  may  make 
appropriate  adjustments  In  the  reasonable 
acquisition  ooet  range  for  such  drug  with  re- 
spect to  such  area. 

"  '(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  any  supplier  or  dispenser  of 
any  drug  from  charging  less  than  the  rea- 
sonable acquisition  cost  or  reasonable  charge. 

"  'DEFINITIONS 


"'SEC.  1135.  For  the  purposes  Of  this  part — 
"  '(1)  The  term  "drug"  means  a  "drug"  as 
defined  In  section  201  of  the  Federal  Pood. 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  (including  those 
specified  in  section  351  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act).  „ 

'•'(2)  The  term  "established  name  with 
respect  to  a  drug  means  its  "established 
name"  as  defined  in  section  502(e)   of  such 

Act 

"  '(3)  The  term  "prescription  legend  drug" 
means  a  drug  described  in  section  503(b)  (1) 
(A),   (B),  or  (C)   of  such  Act. 

"•(4)  The  term  "prescribed  nonlegend 
drug"  means  a  drug  which  Is  not  a  prescrip- 
tion legend  drug  but  is  dispensed  upon 
prescription  of  a  practitioner  licensed  by  law 
to  administer  such  drug. 

"  'LIMTTATIONS    ON    FEDERAL    LIABIUTT    FOR 
CHARGES  OF  PROVIDEBS  OF  SERVICES 

"•Sec.  1136.  Any  suppUer  of  drugs  whose 
services  (Including  the  cost  of  the  drug  sup- 
plied) are  reimbursable  under  any  title  of 
this  Act  on  the  basis  of  "reasonable  cost' 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  a  fee  or  bllUng  allow- 
ance as  determined  pursuant  to  this  part; 
nor  shall  such  fee  or  bllUng  allowance  be 
payable  under  any  such  title  with  respect  to 
any  drug  that  can  (as  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations)  be  self -administered, 
is  furnished  as  an  Incident  to  a  physician  s 
professional  service,  and  is  of  a  kind  com- 
monly furnished  in  physicians'  offices  and 
commonly  either  rendered  without  charge  or 
included  in  the  physicians'  bills.' 

"LIMITATIONS  ON  FEDERAL  FINANCML  LlABn-TTT 
UNDER  MEDICAL  INSURANCE  AND  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 

"Sec  602.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  ex- 
penditures made  after  June  30.  1970.  section 
1903  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended 
by  this  Act,  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 

*lon: 

'■  '(g)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  in  determining  (for 
purposes  of  subsection  (a) )  the  amounts  ex- 
pended as  medical  assistance  by  a  State 
under  Its  State  plan  approved  under  this 
title,  there  shall  not  be  counted  ( 1 )  so  much 
of  the  cost  of  any  drug  as  exceeds  the  rea- 
sonable charge  for  such  drug  as  determined 
under  section  1134,  or  (2)  any  part  of  the 
cost  of  such  drug  if  such  drug  IS  not  a  quali- 
fied drug  as  determined  under  section  1132. 

"(b)  With  respect  to  ser^ces  furnished 
after  June  30.  1970,  section  1861(v)  of  the 
Social  Securltv  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

'"(5)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  if  any  services  pro- 
vided under  this  title  include  the  furnishing 
of  any  drug  or  biological  to  an  individual, 
there  shall  not  be  counted  In  determining 
the  cost  of  such  services — 

"  '(A)  so  much  of  the  cost  of  such  drug  or 
biological  as  exceeds  the  reasonable  charge 
therefor  as  determined  under  section  1134, 

"'(B)  any  part  of  the  cost  of  such  drug 
or  biological  if  it  is  not  a  qualified  drug  as 
determined  under  section  1132." 

"ASSIGNMENT  OF  REGISTRATION  NUMBERS  TO 
DRUG  PRODUCTS— USE  OF  SUCH  NUMBER  ON 
DRUG  LABEL 

"Assignment  of  registTation  numbers 
"Sec.  603.  (a)   Section  610(e)   of  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 


'(e)  The  Secretary  shall  assign  a  regis- 
tration number  to  every  person  or  establish- 
ment, registered  In  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion, that  manufactures,  prepares,  propa- 
gates, compotinds,  or  processes  a  drug  or 
drugs  In  final  doeage  form,  or  that  (If  differ- 
ent) is  the  final  packager  (as  defined  by  regu- 
lation) of  such  drug  or  drugs  in  such  form, 
and  he  may  assign  a  regrlstratlon  ntimber  to 
any  other  person  or  establishment  so  reg- 
istered.' 

"Label  disclosure  of  registration  number — 
When  required  or  prohibited 
"(b)   Such  Act  is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  510  and  before  section 
511  the  following  new  section: 

"  'PLACEMENT      OF      REGISTRATION      NUMBER      ON 
DRUG  LABEL WHEN  REQUIRED  OR  PROHIBmD 

"'Sec.  510A.  (a)   Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (b)  — 

"  '  ( 1 )  every  person  who  owns  or  operates  an 
establishment,  registered  under  section  610, 
In  which  Is  manufactured,  prepared,  prop- 
agated, compounded,  or  processed.  In  final 
dosage  form,  a  drug  or  drugs  Intended  for  use 
by  man,  shall.  In  accordance  with  regulations, 
cause  the  registration  number  assigned  to 
such  person  or  establishment  pursuant  to 
subsection  (e)  of  such  section  and  the  com- 
plete name  of  such  person  or  establishment 
to  be  placed  on  the  label  of  each  package  or 
container  containing  any  such  drug  so  manu- 
factured, prepared,  propagated,  compounded, 
or  processed,  in  such  establishment,  and 

"  '(2)  unless  the  establishment  referred  to 
In  paragraph  (1)  Is  also  the  final  packager 
(as  defined  by  regulation)  of  such  drug  or 
drugs  in  such' form,  the  person  who  owns  or 
operates  the  establishment  which  is  such 
final  packager  shall  cause  to  be  placed  on  the 
label  of  each  final  package  or  conUiner  of 
such  drug  so  packaged  both  the  complete 
name  and  registration  number  (assigned  pur- 
suant to  section  510(e)  )  of  such  person  or 
final  packaging  establishment  and  the  name 
and  registration  number  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1). 

•"(b)  Anv  other  person  owning  or  operat- 
ing an  establishment  having  a  registration 
number  assigned  pursuant  to  section  510 
may.  except  as  otherwise  provided  In  sub- 
section (c)  or  bv  regulation,  place  such  reg- 
istration niunbeV  on  packages  of  drugs  of 
which  it  Is  a  manufacturer,  packer,  or  dis- 
tributor. 


■Prohibition    against    placing    of    registra- 
tion number  on  packages  of  drugs  made 
during  period  of  lau)  violation 
•"(c)  (i)    If  the  Secretary  has,  by  order, 
determined  that  a  drug  that  is  Intended  for 
use  by  man  and  that  Is  being  manufactured, 
prepared,  propagated,  compounded,  or  proc- 
es<:ed  by  a  person  to  whom,  or  In  an  estab- 
lishmerit  to   which,   a  registration   number 
has  been  assigned  pursuant  to  section  510 
(e),   Is   not  in   conformity   with   applicable 
law,    the    registration    number    assigned    to 
such  person  or  to  such   establishment   (as 
may  be  specified  in  such  order)    may  not. 
after  the  Secretary  has  served  notice  of  such 
order  (or,  if  the  order  specifies  a  later  effec- 
tive date,  then  such  date)   and  while  such 
order  Is  in  effect,  be  placed,  by  anyone  hav- 
ing notice  of  such  order,  on  the  label  of  any 
p„;V^ge   of  such   drug   manufactured,   pre- 
pared, propagated,  compounded,  or  processed 
iiy  such  person  or  in  such  establishment.  The 
Secretarv's    order    shall    set    forth    the    re- 
spects in  which  he  has  determined  that  such 
drug  is  not  in  conformity  with  applicable 

"  '(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
a  drug  shall,  with  respect  to  any  person 
or  establishment  referred  to  In  an  order  pur- 
suant to  such  paragraph,  be  deemed  not  to 
be  In  conformity  with  applicable  law  If  such 
drug  (A)  Is  deemed  to  be  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  or 
(B)  Is  a  new  drug  with  respect  to  which 
there  Is  not  In  effect  an  approval  of  an  ap- 
plication filed  pursuant  to  section  605(b)  of 
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thiB  Act  or  which  Is  not  In  conformity  with 
such  approved  application,  or  (C)  Is  a  drug 
with  respect  to  which  occurs  an  act  or  omis- 
sion (attributable  to  such  person  or  estab- 
lishment or  to  any  person  In  his  employ  or 
under  his  control)  that  Is  prohibited  by  sec- 
tion 301  (e).  (f),  (1).  (O).  (q),  or  (s)  of  this 
Act,  or  (D)  Is  a  product  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 351  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  and 
(1)  falls  to  meet  a  standard  relating  thereto 
prescribed  pursuant  to  that  section,  or  (U) 
with  respect  to  which  there  Is  not  In  effect  a 
required  license  Issued  by  the  Secretary,  or 
I  lit)  with  respect  to  which  there  Is  a  viola- 
tion of  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  that  section. 
"•(3)  Notice  of  the  Secretary's  order  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
served  by  telecommunication,  or  in  the  man- 
ner specified  In  section  505(g) ,  upon  the  per- 
son registered  under  section  510  and  referred 
to  In  such  order,  and  thereupon  such  person 
and  all  other  persons  in  such  person's  employ 
or  under  his  control  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
notice  of  such  order  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection. 

"'(4)  The  Secretary  shall  terminate  an 
order  issued  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(1)  with  respect  to  a  drug  when  he  Is  satis- 
fled  that  the  conditions  or  practices  giving 
rise  to  such  drug's  not  being  in  conformity 
with  applicable  law  no  longer  obtain. 

■•  '(5)  Any  person  adversely  affected  by  an 
order  of  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  paragraph 
( 1 )  may,  at  any  time  wlille  such  order  is  In 
effect,  file  with  the  Secretary  a  petition  to 
modify,  revolte,  or  terminate  such  order. 
The  Secretary,  prior  to  making  a  final  deci- 
sion on  such  petition,  shall  afford  to  the 
petitioner,  upon  a  showing  of  reasonable 
grounds  therefor,  a  reasonable  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  on  the  matter.  When  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary  the  public  in- 
terest win  not  be  Jeopardized  thereby  he  may 
stay  the  effectiveness  of  his  order  pending 
his  final  decision  on  such  petition.  The  peti- 
tioner. If  adversely  affected  by  the  final  deci- 
sion of  the  Secretary,  may  obtain  judicial 
review  thereof  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures specified  In  section  505(h). 

"'(6)  The  Secretary  may  catise  such  in- 
spections to  be  made  of  the  establishments 
of  persons  registered  as  producers  of  drugs 
under  section  510.  and  such  samples  of  drugs 
to  be  obtained  from  such  persons  and  estab- 
lishments and  analyzed,  and  In  conjunction 
with  the  Formulary  Committee  (established 
by  title  XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  em- 
ploy such  other  tests  emd  procedures,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  determine,  on  a  current  basis, 
whether  any  drug  being  manufactured,  pre- 
pared, propagated,  compounded,  or  processed 
by  any  such  person  or  establishment  for  use 
by  man  is  not  in  conformity  with  applicable 
law  within  the  meaning  of  this  subsection. 
In  conducting  such  Inspections  (or  any  In- 
vestigation or  other  proceeding  related 
thereto)  the  Secretary  may  exercise  any  au- 
thority conferred  upon  him  under  this  Art 
with  respect  to  Inspections  and  other  pro- 
cedures for  the  enforcement  of  section  510." 
"(c)  Section  301  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing 
new  paragraphs: 

"'(D  The  placing,  or  permitting  to  be 
placed,  on  the  label  of  any  package  contain- 
ing any  drug  a  registration  number  in  vio- 
lation of  section  510A(c). 

'■  "(s)  (1 )  The  failure  to  place  on  the  label 
of  a  drug  package  a  registration  number  or 
other  information  required  to  be  placed 
thereon  by  section  510A(a). 

"';*)  The  labeling  of  any  drug  In  such 
manner  as  to  Indicate  or  imply,  contrary  to 
fact,  that  the  label  of  any  package  of  such 
drugs  conforms  to  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  (or 
both)  of  section  510A(a)  (when  read  with- 
out regard  to  the  exception  preceding  such 
paragraphs).' 

"(d)   Section  301    of  such  Act   Is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  the  following  Imme- 
diately before  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1):  'or  by  section  510A'. 
"(e)   Section     503(a)      of     such     Act     Is 


amended  by  inserting  the  following  after 
"labeling  or  packaging  requirement  of  this 
Act';  '.  except  any  applicable  requirement 
of  section  510A(a),'." 

On  page  325  of  the  bill,  Insert  "(Including 
drugs)"  after  "assistance"  in  line  14,  and 
Insert  "community  pharmacy,"  after 
"agency,"  In  line  15. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend  until  order  is  restored. 
The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  clear  all  per- 
sons from  the  Chamber  who  do  not  have 
business  here. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  relates  to  drugs.  It 
would  save  about  $100  million  a  year  in 
providing  drugs  under  medicaid,  under 
State  plans.  This  is  one  amendment 
which  would  help  offset  the  cost  of  some 
of  the  items  added  to  the  bill,  which 
increase  the  total  cost. 

Basically,  the  way  the  amendment 
would  save  a  great  deal  of  money  is  that 
it  would  require,  under  State  plans  for 
medicaid,  that  drugs  payments  wherever 
possible  be  on  a  generic-name  basis,  and 
that  those  drugs  must  all  be  tested  to 
assure  adequate  quality.  That,  may  I 
say,  might  require  stricter  testing  and 
inspection  requirements  than  those 
presently  employed,  to  assure  that  when 
people  buy  drugs,  they  wUl  be  safe  to 
use  and  conform  to  established  stand- 
ards. 

Hearings  before  the  Nelson  committee 
have  shown  that  all  sorts  of  drugs 
bought  by  the  Government  from  major 
manufacturers,  have  not  always  been  up 
to  the  standards  that  they  should  have. 
This  amendment  would  require  that 
such  drugs  be  tested  to  make  sure  that 
they  conform  to  desirable  standards. 
Consequently,  the  drugs  prescribed  would 
be  safer  drugs,  they  would  be  of  a  better 
quality,  and  the  Government  would  save 
about  $100  million  a  year  in  buying  them, 
because  they  would  generally  be  pur- 
chased on  a  competitive  basis,  by  the 
actual  name  of  the  product,  rather  than 
on  a  brand-name  basis. 

Let  me  just  give  some  examples,  Mr. 
President.  Here  are  some  drugs  produced 
by  some  of  the  bigger  companies — well 
known.  These  examples  are  typical,  and 
not  at  all  unusual,  cases  in  which  the 
drugs  were  complained  of  as  not  meeting 
specifications  and  not  up  to  quality 
standards.  That  situation  would  be  pre- 
vented by  better  testing,  as  provided  for 
in  my  amendment. 

For  example,  here  is  tetanus  toxoid 
produced  by  the  Lederle  Laboratories;  it 
had  a  bad  patient  reaction,  and  was  not 
of  the  proper  quality. 

Diphtheria  typing  serum,  for  antl- 
RHO,  the  same  thing;  improper  results 
obtained. 

Penicillin  tablets,  by  Eli  Lilly;  un- 
satisfactory' patient  reaction. 

Tuberculin  purified  protein  derivative, 
by  Parke-Da\i5;  lack  of  activity. 

Antigen  Lymphogranuloma  Venereum, 
by  Squibb;  positive-negative  response. 

Proparacalne  hydrochloride,  by 
Squibb;  patient  reaction. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  can  come  and 
look  at  the  list.  All  of  these  various  com- 


panies are  listed  as  putting  out  drugs 
that  do  not  meet  with  the  required  qual- 
Ity  standards.  Senators  will  recogni2e 
many  of  the  names:  Wyeth  Laboratories, 
Winthrop  Laboratories,  Eli  Lilly,  Nor- 
wich Pharmaceutical,  Abbott  Labora- 
tories— all  of  these  major  companies 
have  been  known  to  put  out  drugs  and 
sell  them  to  the  Government  which  al- 
legedly  do  not  provide  the  quality  they 
are  supposed  to  have.  I  can  name 
others — Pfizer,  Schering,  Merck,  Sharp 
&  Dohme,  Winthrop  Laboratories.  Warn- 
er Chilcott,  and  various  other  well- 
known  companies — practically  all  the 
major  companies — have  put  out,  from 
time  to  time,  drugs  that  were  not  of 
proper  quality. 

This  amendment  provides  that  when 
the  drugs  are  manufactured,  the  regis- 
tration number  and  the  name  of  the 
company,  are  put  on  the  package,  and 
that  number  means  the  laboratory  has 
been  inspected  and  its  products  have 
been  adequately  tested,  by  whatever  the 
appropriate  method  would  be  to  guaran- 
tee proper  quality;  and  that  whenever 
the  druggist  puts  that  commodity  up  on 
the  shelf  to  sell,  it  is  of  the  quality  it 
should  be. 

The  amendment  requires  in  the  main, 
that  products  be  described  by  generic 
name  in  the  formulary  but  it  provides 
further  that  if  States  wish  to  go  along 
with  a  doctors  who  believes  that  in  a 
particular  case  one  company  manufac- 
tures the  only  acceptable  drugs,  even 
though  50  others  manufacture  it,  of  a 
quality  adequate  to  meet  his  needs,  if  he 
has  perfect  faith,  for  example,  in  Pfizer, 
or  perfect  faith  in  Squibb,  or  perfect 
faith  in  Lederle;  if  he  believes  in  them,  or 
in  Eli  Lilly,  as  by  all  means  the  best 
manufacturer,  if  a  State  so  provides  in 
its  plan,  as  some  do,  the  doctor  may 
simply  write  dowTi,  let  us  say,  tetra- 
cycline, which  is  a  generic  name — the 
drugs  come  under  different  brand  names, 
but  that  is  the  real  name — if  the  doctor 
wants  to  write  in,  following  the  generic 
term,  the  name  of  his  preferred  manu- 
facturers— Pfizer,  Squibb,  or  Lilly — then 
the  pharmacist,  in  filling  the  prescrip- 
tion, is  required  to  furnish  that  par- 
ticular product;  and  thus  they  can  meet 
the  doctor's  argument  that  he  may  know 
more  about  one  company's  product  than 
another's  and  therefore  prefers  It. 

New  York  City  has  used  that  procedure, 
and  I  am  told  that  In  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  cases  do  the  doctors  un- 
dertake to  specify  a  particular  bi'and  of 
the  same  drug. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  the  Etepartment 
of  Welfare  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
signed  by  Dr.  Linda  Mazzola,  M.D.,  direc- 
tor of  the  division  of  medical  care,  saying 
that: 

The  department's  generic  prescribing  policy 
has  been  very  successful  in  limiting  expendi- 
tures for  drugs. 

Kentucky  has  a  similar  plan.  They  are 
saving  about  $1,600,000  a  year  on  drugs 
there. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  Dr.  Russell  E. 
Teague.  M.D.,  commissioner  of  health 
for  the  State  of  Kentucky.  He  said  that 
a  study  there  indicates  that: 

within  a  12-month  period,  we  will  have 
saved  the  program  $1,600,000,  by  the  use  of 
generic  drugs. 
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Mr.  President,  the  price  variation  is 
utterly  fantastic.  In  many  instances,  we 
have  the  same  company  manufacturing 
^e  generic  drug  and  the  same  product 
under  a  trade  name,  and  seUing  it  for 
gbout  10  times  the  price  of  its  own 
generic  name  product. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  a  chart 
olaced  in  front  of  the  Senate  Chamber 
so  that  we  can  exhibit  this  enlarged 
Herblock  cartoon. 

Let  me  just  give  an  example.  Lilly  and 
Squibb,  for  example,  are  two  of  the  larg- 
est manufacturers  of  drugs  by  their  ge- 
neric names.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  95  per- 
cent of  the  generic  drugs  are  manufac- 
tured by  the  Pharmaceutical  Manf  actur- 
ers  Association,  according  to  their  testi- 
mony. They  all  claim  to  be  quality  drug 
manufacturers.  They  manufacture  prod- 
ucts to  sell  by  generic  name  and  also  by 
trade  name. 

There  is  one  thing  that  these  drug 
manufacturers  have  in  common.  They 
have  always  tried  to  see  that  the  generic 
name,  the  real  name  of  the  product,  is 
some  unpronounceable  mouth-fiUing 
word,  sometimes  more  than  fiUing  one's 
mouth  when  it  get  tangled  up  in  his  wis- 
dom tooth. 

These  companies  arrange  it  so  that 
the  generic  name  is  not  as  easy  to  pro- 
nounce or  describe  and  it  therefore 
makes  it  very  easy  to  get  doctors  to  use 
short,  catchy  brand  names  and  to  charge 
10  times  as  much  as  they  could  charge 
for  the  same  drug  by  the  awkward 
generic  name. 

Within  the  last  week,  a  cartoon  by 
Herblock,  has  illustrated  that  situation 
extremely  well. 

We  see  in  this  cartoon  the  pharma- 
ceutical companies  injecting  drugs  into 
the  doctors  and  patients.  They  are  us- 
ing a  big  hypodermic  needle  which  says 
on  It:  "Promotion  and  propaganda." 

Senators  wi.ll  note  that  the  drug  comes 
out  of  the  same  bottle,  a  bottle  which  is 
labled  "High-price  brand  name:  Re- 
searcho  Puro — Generic  name:  Phonus 
balonus." 

Mr.  President,  this  drug  comes  out  of 
the  same  bottle  in  the  carton.  So,  if  one 
gets  the  Researcho-Puro,  he  pays  10 
times  as  much  as  he  would  if  he  were 
to  receive  the  drug  by  the  generic  name. 
If  one  is  talking  about  a  wonder  drug, 
one  of  the  finest  of  these  drugs  is  tetra- 
cycline. If  we  call  that  wonder  drug  by 
that  name,  it  would  be  like  calling  the 
drus  in  the  carton  by  the  name  of 
■phonus  balonus."  The  drug  is  made  by 
the  same  manufacturer  on  the  same  pro- 
duction line. 

If  one  buys  the  drug  under  the  name 
of  Tetracycline,  he  pays  one-tenth  as 
much  as  if  he  were  to  buy  it  from  the 
same  manufacturer  under  the  name  of 
Achromycin.  In  that  event,  he  would 
have  to  pay  a  lot  more  money  for  the 
same  drug. 

Achromycin,  sold  by  its  generic  name, 
would  cost  $2.75.  Sold  by  the  trade  name, 
it  would  cost  $12.74. 

Benadryl  is  a  generic  name  of  another 
drug.  These  are  all  wholesale  prices  pro- 
vided to  me  by  the  people  who  sell  these 
drugs,  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association. 

If  one  were  to  buy  Benadryl  by  its 
generic  name,  it  would  cost  $4.75.  How- 


ever, if  one  were  to  buy  the  same  drug 
by  its  fancy  name,  it  would  cost  $13.75. 
Butisol  sodium  is  a  drug  that  helps 
people  to  sleep  at  night.  It  is  a  sleeping 
tablet.  If  one  were  to  buy  that  drug  by 
its  generic  name,  it  would  cost  $1.08.  By 
the  trade  name,  it  would  cost  $18.45. 
Imagine  that.  It  would  cost  almost  20 
times  as  much. 

Chlor-Trimeton  is  a  very  much  used 
drug.  By  its  generic  name  it  costs  $1.20; 
by  the  trade  name  it  costs  $19.50. 

Some  people  take  some  of  these  drugs 
habitually.  They  take  a  great  deal  of 
them.  For  example,  in  coruiection  with 
the  drug  Thyroid,  people  who  have  a 
thyroid  deficiency  take  one  of  those 
tablets,  several  grains,  two  or  three  times 
a  day  every  day  for  their  entire  lives. 

If  one  were  to  buy  Thj-roid  by  its  ge- 
neric name,  it  would  cost  $1.04,  by  trade 
name  the  cost  is  four  times  as  much. 

If  we  want  to  go  along  with  all  this 
hocus-pocus  and  have  a  fancy  name  put 
on  the  bottle,  it  is  like  the  story  I  used 
to  tell,  a  story  told  to  me  by  my  father 
about  low  poplarhirum  and  high  poplar- 
lorum. 

If  we  want  to  buy  a  product  by  the 
official  name  of  the  product,  there  can 
be  a  saving  of  a  fantastic  amount  of 
money. 

Huge  amounts  of  money  have  been 
spent  propagandizing  doctors.  All  sorts 
of  evidence  is  avaiable.  Evidence  was 
presented  before  the  committee  so  ably 
headed  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson],  who  is  a  sponsor  of  this 
amendment. 

This  evidence  demonstrates  that  a 
fantastic  amount  of  free  samples  are 
given  away  by  drug  companies.  One  doc- 
tor who  is  working  at  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity, and  who  is  probably  not  even 
practicing— indicated  that  over  a  short 
period  of  time  he  received  enough  free 
samples  and  propaganda  mailed  to  him 
by  the  drug  companies,  to  fill  three  big 
shopping  baskets. 

I  believe  studies  indicate  that  the  drug 
companies  spend  about  $4,000  per  doctor 
to  propagandize  the  doctors  to  the  effect 
that  drugs  should  be  prescribed  by  the 
trade  name  rather  than  by  their  official 
names. 

If  one  talks  to  the  pharmacists  about 
this,  he  will  find  that  they  are  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  amendment.  This  would 
help  the  di-uggists  because  it  provides 
that  the  druggists  can  sell  drugs  to  wel- 
fare clients  at  their  acquisition  cost  plus 
a  professional  fee. 

Let  us  look  at  what  might  be  a  fair 
price  range  for  a  product.  Supixise  we 
had  40  brands  of  tetracycline.  About  10 
of  them  would  seem  to  be  priced  within  a 
reasonable  range.  Suppose  that  these  10 
products  v.-cre  priced  from  $1  to  $4.  We 
might,  say  that  S4  is  about  as  high  as  we 
ought  to  pay.  So,  we  would  allow  $4  plus 
a  professional  fee  of,  let  us  say,  $2.  That 
would  be  a  total  of  $6.  compared  to  a 
wholesale  price  of  as  much  as  $18  for 
another  brand  of  the  same  drug. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  sup- 
ports the  amendment.  The  amendment 
is  also  supported  and  approved,  in  tills 
modified  form  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  I 
have  been  so  informed  by  Under  Secre- 


tary Cohen,  who  said  that  I  can  say 
that  the  Secretarj-  also  approves  the 
amendment.  The  Department,  I  expect, 
will  also  ultimately  receive  the  appro- 
tions  necessai-y  to  implement  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
intend  to  challenge  the  statement  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  How- 
ever, is  the  Senator  in  a  position  to  give 
the  argument  of  the  pharmaceutical 
companies  in  answer  to  tills  charge  con- 
cerning the  extraordinary  difference  in 
the  costs  of  buying  under  a  generic  name 
and  imder  a  straight  brand  or  trade 
name?  What  answers  do  the  companies 
give  for  that? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  believe  it  would  be  best  if  one  who 
speaks  for  them  were  to  make  their 
argument. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  heard 
those  arguments  ad  infinitum.  I  am  not 
impressed  by  them. 

A  number  of  companies  do  try  to  sug- 
gest, for  example,  that  some  companies 
might  not  have  adequate  manufacturing 
resources,  and  that  a  doctor  would  know 
whether  one  product  were  better  than 
another. 

The  companies  make  all  sorts  of  argu- 
ments. Frankly,  I  gain  the  impression 
that  most  of  these  arguments  are  mis- 
leading. How  would  a  doctor  know 
whether  Pfizer's  tetracycline  is  better 
than  Squibb's  tetracycline,  if  he  had  not 
tried  both  products  on  the  same  patient 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Ever  since  this  issue 
has  been  discussed  in  the  Senate,  I  have 
been  of  the  belief  that  we  should  do 
something  about  the  shocking  disparity 
between  the  price  of  a  drug  of  the  same 
quaUty.  and  the  same  ingredients,  sold 
under  the  trade  name  as  distinguished 
from  its  generic  name. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

We  are  talking  about  drugs.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  a  drug  that  is  pat- 
ented to  a  particular  manufacturer,  a 
drug  that  cannot  be  produced  by  others. 
In  that  case,  we  would  pay  whatever  the' 
manufacturer  usually  charges. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  if  the  au- 
thor of  the  amendment  has  no  objection, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  listed  as 
a  cosponsor  at  the  next  printing  of  the 
admendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  happy  to 
add  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  if  it  has 
not  already  teen  done,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
toyaI  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  a  moment  or  two.  I 
want  to  comment  on  a  question  raised  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio. 

I  point  out  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  establishes  a 
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formulary  committee.  This  Is  an  old  idea. 
It  is  not  a  new  idea. 

The  city  of  New  York,  for  example,  has 
a  formulary  committee,  and  most  major 
hospitals  in  America  have  formulary 
committees. 

The  formulary  committee  of  a  hospital 
or  a  city,  or  whatever  organization  it  is. 
purchases  for  that  Institution  or  for 
those  institutions. 

The  formulary  committee  Is  composed 
of  distinguished  practicing  physicians, 
clinicians,   pharmacologists,   and  phar- 
macists in  the  particular  hospital  if  it  is  a 
hospital  formulary  committee.  Then  this 
hospital    formulary    committee    decides 
what  drugs  they  shall  use,  and  they  will 
include  in  almost  every  formulary  brand- 
name   drugs   and   generic   drugs.    As   a 
consequence  of  the  development  of  this 
formulary,    they    have    drugs    of    high 
quality,  and  they  are  able  to  save  large 
amounts  of  money.  The  monopoly  sub- 
committee hearings  on  prescription  drugs 
has  had  considerable  testimony  on  this 
point.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  put  it  all 
in  the  Record,  but  I  should  like  to  submit 
one  example.  This  is  from  a  statement  by 
Dr.    Margaret   M.   McCarron,    associate 
clinical  professor  of  medicine,  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California  School  of 
Medicine.  She  is  assistant  medical  di- 
rector and  chairman  of  the  therapeutic 
committee,  Los  Angeles   General   Hos- 
pital. Los  Angeles  Calif.  I  might  say,  as 
an  aside,  that  this  hospital  has  a  formu- 
lary that  is  nationally  recognized. 
This  is  what  Dr.  McCarron  said: 
Because   of   recent   advances    In    phanna- 
cology,  many  potent  therapeutic  agents  are 
available  that  require  special  knowledge  for 
safe  administration.  The  medical  staff  needed 
an  authoritative  guide   to  the  selection   of 
drugs,   an   understanding   of   their   pharma- 
cological   properties.    Information    regarding 
adverse    effects   and    contraindications,    and 
specific    Instructions   regarding   the   policies 
and  procedures  for  using  these  drugs  at  the 
Los  Angeles  County  General  Hospital. 

Believing  that  the  chance  for  error  would 
be  lesB  if  the  entire  staff  became  familiar 
with  a  limited  number  of  medications,  the 
therapeutics  committee  at  the  Los  Angeles 
County  General  Hospital  evaluated  each  of 
the  1.500  drugs  In  the  pharmacy,  and  in  con- 
sultation with  the  medical  staff,  selected 
550  Items  to  be  Included  In  the  hospital  for- 
mulary as  "standard"  hospital  drugs. 

Senator  Nelson.  These  550  made  up  your 
formulary;  is  that  correct? 
Dr.  McCarron.  Yee. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  doctors  are  re- 
quired to  prescribe  from  the  formulary? 
Dr.  McC.'iRRON.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  your  formulary  all  In 
generic  terms? 

Dr.  McCarron.  Yes.  In  our  formulary  the 
drugs  are  listed  in  alphabetical  order  by 
generic  name. 

With  respect  to  the  cost,  she  testified 
as  follows: 

The  annual  drug  budget  at  the  Los  An- 
geles County  General  Hospital  Is  approxi- 
mately $2  million.  This  is  based  on  maintain- 
ing an  inventory  of  about  550  drugs.  If  we 
were  not  operating  on  a  formulary  system, 
the  Inventory  would  be  multiplied  many 
times  on  some  items  and  the  total  inventory 
would  probably  be  doubled. 

For  example,  the  1967  edition  of  the  "Phy- 
sicians' Desk  Reference"  lists  108  different 
brands  of  antihistamines.  The  Los  Angeles 
County  General  Hospital  Drug  FV^rmulary 
lists  eight.  If  we  carried  each  brand  accord- 
ing to  the  physician's  preference,  we  would 


be  unable  to  accurately  gage  consumption 
and  would  lose  our  advantage  In  competi- 
tive bidding. 

We  have  recorded  testimony,  from  New 
York  City  and  elsewhere,  by  representa- 
tives of  distinguished  hospitals  in  the 
country  that  use  a  formulary.  Each  hos- 
pital has  made  substantial  savings:  and 
all  drugs  selected  by  the  formulary  com- 
mittee are  quality  drugs,  so  that  the  doc- 
tors have  confidence  in  prescribing  them. 

I  am  satisfied  that  this  is  a  sound, 
sensible  appi-oach  that  will  provide  great 
economies. 

Let  me  cite  one  example,  on  the  retail 
level,  of  a  recent  development.  I  have  a 
letter  signed  by  John  P.  Kern,  manager 
of  prescription  operations  of  Gray's  Drug 
Stores,  and  another  from  the  Peoples 
Drug  Stores.  A  few  months  ago  the  Peo- 
ples drug  chain  and  the  Gray's  drug 
chain,  consisting  of  over  400  retail  out- 
lets, announced  that  they  were  going  to 
maintain  complete  inventories  of  quaUty 
generic  drugs.  The  advertisement  of  the 
Gray's  Drug  Stores  contained  thL;  state- 
ment : 

Gray's  generic  prescription  prices  are  set 
on  a  flexible,  "professional  fee"  basis,  which 
enables  us  to  offer  best  quality  available  at 
the  lowest  ptosslble  cost.  Generally,  a  generic 
drug  prescription  will  be  about  half  the  price 
or  less  than  that  of  a  prescription  written  for 
a  brand  name  of  the  drug. 

So  that  what  Gray's  Drug  Stores  and 
Peoples  Drug  Stores  are  now  saying  is 
that  they  will  stock  a  supply  of  quality 
generic  drugs  upon  which  doctors  can 
rely,  and  which,  if  used,  will  result  in 
prescription  prices  being  cut  in  half, 
compared  with  the  trade  name  prices  in 
those  drug  stores. 

Now,  if  a  formulary  sy^em  can  be 
used  in  the  most  advanced  hospitals  in 
America — and  all  the  advanced  hospitals 
use  them — and  can  be  used  by  the  pur- 
chasing agents  of  the  city  of  New  York 
and  other  great  cities,  then  a  formulary 
system  to  save  money  can  be  used  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  8  minutes  remaining. 

I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  said.  I  refer  to  a  statement 
which  was  developed  by  the  Nelson  com- 
mittee, I  beheve.  It  is  a  statement  made 
by  Dr.  Burack  who  Is  a  professor  of 
pharmacology  at  Harvard  University  and 
a  practicing  physician.  He  said: 

According  to  Dr.  Goddard.  as  much  as  $800 
million  Is  spent  per  year  on  something  more 
than  200.000  prescribing  doctors. 

This  means  that  approximately  $3,000 
to  $4,000  a  year  is  spent  on  each  doctor 
in  an  effort  to  influence  his  prescribing 
habits.  If  these  companies  can  spend 
$800  million — $800  million — S4.000  per 
doctor,  for  the  purpose  of  propagandiz- 
ing doctors  with  the  idea  that  achro- 
mycin is  far  better  if  bought  by  the  trade 
name  than  by  the  official  name  of  the 
drug — if  they  can  afford  to  spend  $800 
million  to  propagandize  something  that 
is  generally  not  true,  that  their  product 
is  better  than  the  other  fellow's — when 
it  is  all  usually  the  same  thing — this  is 
an  area  where  tremendous  savings  can 
be  made.  The  public  can  have  better 
quality  because  of  improved  inspection 
and  testing,  and  the  consumer  will  also 


have  the  benefit  of  reduced  prices.  This 
is  an  area  in  which  great  incidental  say. 
ings  also  can  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainde' 
of  my  time.  I  believe  that  the  time  in 
opposition  should  be  assigned  to  another 
Senator,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  appro- 
prlate  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  be 
assipned  the  time  in  opposition. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  should  like  to  re- 
mind the  Senator  from  Louisiana  of  my 
interest  in  this  matter.  It  was  vividly 
brought  to  my  mind  with  the  untimely 
death  of  Mrs.  Kefauver.  Senator  Ke- 
fauver  and  I  started  a  long  time  ago  to 
do  what  the  Senator  is  doing  in  the 
pending  measure. 

At  that  time,  because  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  did  not  have  the  staff,  we 
permitted  Senator  Kefauver  to  take  the 
matter  in  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
clary.  We  made  a  beginning  in  this  field. 
The  subject  is  now  in  the  proper  com- 
mittee because  this  situation  hurts  in  the 
main  the  people  on  social  security. 

The  latest  figures  from  my  State  in- 
dicate that  between  17  and  20  percent 
of  the  little  money  received  by  people 
on  social  security  is  spent  for  drugs.  This 
is  where  it  hurts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana that,  under  the  rules,  the  time  in  op- 
position should  be  under  the  control  of 
the  minority  leader  or  someone  des- 
ignated by  him,  unless  by  unanimous 
consent  the  time  is  assigned  to  some- 
one else. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
speak  in  opposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator can  still  use  time,  but  the  Chair 
wished  to  clear  up  that  point. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  at  this 
time  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  grate- 
ful that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  reminded  all  of  the  role  that 
the  late  Senator  Kefauver  played  in  this 
field.  The  man  from  Tennessee  made 
considerable  progress  over  very  heavy 
opposition. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  amendment 
pending  here  is  a  mild  and  restrained 
response  to  a  most  serious  problem.  I 
thing  the  time  is  close  at  hand  when 
we  will  move  far  beyond  this  and  again 
the  Initial  driving  force  will  have  been 
Senator  Kefauver. 

I  remember  the  fight  that  Senator 
Kefauver  made  in  1962.  I  was  proud  to 
be  with  him  in  the  Judiciary  subcommit- 
tee and  all  the  way  through.  That  effort 
resulted  in  putting  the  generic  name  in 
bold  print  on  the  package  or  material. 
However,  that  does  not  assure  that  the 
physician  will  prescribe  generlcally. 

There  has  been  talk  about  unknown 
products,  that  generics  are  imsafe.  In 
my  book,  that  was  semi-nonsense  8  years 
ago.  In  those  early  hearings,  we  had 
testimony  from  physicians  who  said  the 
patient  could  not  be  protected  if  he  pre- 
scribed generically.  Yet  in  the  same  hear- 
ings 8  years  ago  there  will  be  found 
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testimony  by  the  director  of  health  of  a 
major  city  in  Connecticut,  I  believe. 
stating  that  that  city  required  that  in 
the  case  of  a  welfare  patient,  the  pa- 
tient be  given  a  generically  prescribed 
drug.  I  remember  the  position  taken 
by  a  county  medical  society.  I  think  it 
was  in  Texas.  The  physicians'  society  re- 
quired that  prescriptions  given  welfare 
cases  be  generic.  Imagine:  Not  safe  for 
jne— unless  I  am  a  welfare  case.  This 
was  before  the  1962  Food  and  Drug 
amendments;  before  the  additional  in- 
spection authority  and  control  given  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  in  the 
1962  amendments. 

I  think  this  was  a  charge  overstated 
8  years  ago.  It  should  be  laid  to  rest  now. 
This  amendment,  I  hope,  will  be  agreed 
to.  It  will  do  deserved  credit  not  alone 
to  Estes  Kefauver,  but  also  to  those  who 
have  continued  his  good  fight.  The  able 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
Senator  Russell  Long,  whose  amend- 
ment it  is,  and  the  effective  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  whose  recent 
hearings  continue  to  remind  us  of  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  tiiis  country  to 
obtain  safe  drugs  at  reasonable  cost. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair ' .  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  other 
day  the  Senate  rejected  an  amendment 
relating  to  drug  control.  The  amendment 
before  us  is  not  identical,  but  it  involves 
the  same  area.  The  amendment  pre- 
sented to  us  today  is  amendment  No.  456, 
and  it  consists  of  21  pages.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  a  program  of  this  magnitude 
could  be  instigated  by  agreeing  to  an 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as 
as  an  amendment  to  the  social  security 
bill.  Many  committees  have  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  on  this  subject.  I  am  sure 
if  those  committees  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  particular  program  of 
drug  control  is  necessary,  they  will  re- 
port a  bill  together  with  a  committee 
report  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  make  no  mistake  about 
it.  We  are  asked  at  this  time  to  place 
far-reaching  controls  on  the  drug  in- 
dustry as  an  amendment  to  the  social 
security  law.  with  30  minutes  of  debate 
on  each  side. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  these  21  pages 
we  are  asked  to  buy.  On  page  2  there  is 
established  a  Formulary  Committee.  On 
page  3  that  Formulary  Committee  shall 
receive  compensation,  but  not  exceeding 
$100  per  day. 

The  Formulary  Committee  Is  authorized  to 
engage  such  technical  assistance  as  may  be 
required  to  carry  out  Its  functions. 

How  big  a  bureau?  They  will  decide 
that. 

The  Secretary  shall.  In  addition,  make 
available  to  the  Formulary  Committee  such 
secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  assistance  as 
the  Formulary  Committee  may  require  to 
carry  out  Its  functions. 

The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  the  Formu- 
lary Committee  such  office  space,  materials, 
and  equipment  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
Formulary  Committee  to  carry  out  its 
functions. 


On  page  4  it  is  stated  that  the  Formu- 
lary' Committee  shall  compile  and  make 
available  a  Formulary  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  amendment  before  us  the 
other  day  it  was  brought  out  that  the  in- 
tention was  to  provide  a  copy  of  that  to 
druggists,  doctors,  and  beneficiaries  of 
the  medicare  program.  I  do  not  know- 
how  many  copies  there  will  be;  perhaps 
it  may  be  25  million.  Here  in  30  minutes 
we  are  asked  to  set  up  such  a  bureau, 
have  them  decide  what  medicines  should 
go  in  there,  and  make  it  available.  Also, 
we  should  make  no  mistake  about  it,  this 
is  price  fixing. 

On  page  5  it  is  stated : 

A  listing  of  the  prices  charged  by  the  sup- 
pliers named  In  the  formulary;  and  the  guide 
or  guides  as  to  reasonable  cost  ranges  Issued 
pursuant  to  section  1133. 

In  the  next  paragraph  it  is  stated: 
A    prominent    statement    that    payment 
from  Federal  funds  is  restricted  to  a  reason- 
able acquisition  cost  range,  plus  fee,  esUb- 
lished  by  the  Secretary. 

If  they  ascertain  the  cost  and  add  up 
B,  is  that  not  price  fixing?  Are  we  going 
to  enlarge  our  Government  to  take  on 
additional  functions  and  pretend  to  save 
money? 
Mr.  President,  on  page  6  it  is  stated: 
(c)  In  considering  whether  (under  the 
authority  contained  in  subsection  (bM  a 
particular  drug  shall  be  Included  in  the 
Formulary,  the  Formulary  Conunittee  Is  au- 
thorized to  obtain  (upon  request  therefor) 
any  record  pertaining  to  the  characteristics 
of  such  drug  which  is  available  to  any  other 
department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  such  Inclusion,  to  require  suppliers 
of  drugs  to  make  available  to  the  Committee 
Information  (Including  Information  to  ob- 
tained through  testing)  relating  to  such 
drug. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  calls  for 
policing  the  drug  industry.  In  speaking 
on  this  subject  a  few  days  ago  I  pointed 
out  that  I  have  no  interest  in  the  drug 
industry'.  No  one  that  is  near  and  dear 
to  me  has  any  connection  whatever  with 
that  industry.  However,  since  this  issue 
has  been  battered  around  over  a  few- 
years  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  make 
inquiry  of  individuals  in  whom  I  have 
the  greatest  confidence,  who  are  kiiowl- 
edgeable  in  medicines,  as  to  what  is 
best  for  the  patient.  The  reply  I  get  is 
that  the  basic  proposal  forcing  drugs  to 
be  handled  by  their  generic  terms,  as 
contrasted  to  the  trade  name,  is  not  in 
the  interest  of  the  patient. 

Let  us  think  about  something  that 
merely  meets  the  requirement  of  con- 
tents and  generic  terms.  That  is  like  say- 
ing that  every  house  that  has  the  same 
number  of  bricks  and  the  same  amount 
of  board  feet  of  lumber  in  it  Is  equal 
to  every  other  house  of  the  same  amount 
of  material.  It  is  to  say  that  every  gar- 
ment, whether  it  be  a  suit  or  dress,  that 
has  the  same  weight  of  materials  and 
the  same  number  of  yards  of  material 
in  it  is  equal  as  a  finished  product  to 
every  other  suit  or  dress.  We  know  that 
Is  not  true. 

The  question  of  processing,  of  manu- 
facturing, the  question  of  testing  at  var- 
ious points  along  the  way,  the  question 
of  additional  ingredients  in  the  way  of 


filler,  besides  the  generic  contents,  are 
all  important.  The  skill  and  the  care,  the 
equipment  and  the  packaging,  and  the 
age  and  reputation  of  the  manufacturer 
are  all  part  of  the  medicine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  jneld 
mvself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recogrxized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  come  to 
this  conclusion,  because  the  information 
that  I  obtain  from  knowledgeable  in- 
dividuals who  are  not  financially  inter- 
ested at  all.  is  that  such  regulation  of 
the  di-ug  industry  is  not  good  for  pa- 
tients and  it  is  not  encouraging  to  the 
advance  of  medicine. 

Frankly,  I  doubt  ver>'  much  whether 
we  can  set  up  aH  this  Government  con- 
trol and  in  the  end  save  any  money. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say,  first  of  all,  that  I  am  very  much  in 
sympathy  with  the  declared  objectives 
of  the  sponsor  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. After  all,  drug  purchases  should 
be  managed  effectively  and  wisely,  with- 
out the  sacrifice  of  quality  or  eflQciency. 
I  speak,  Mr.  President,  from  a  back- 
ground of  some  3  to  3^2  years  of  legis- 
lative inquiry-  with  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  when  it  was  headed 
by  the  late  and  highly  esteemed  Senator 
Estes  Kefauver.  The  committee  proc- 
essed the  Drug  Reform  Act  of  1962. 

We  took  18  volumes  of  testimony,  I 
believe  in  the  hearings,  on  this  situa- 
tion in  the  drug  industry.  The  formulary 
committee  was  one  suggested  approach 
among  those  which  were  considered.  Mr. 
President,  that  approach  was  turned 
down  after  careful  consideration.  We 
turned  out  a  good  Drug  Reform  Act 
which  was  long  overdue.  The  Antibiotics 
Act  had  passed  in  1937,  but  it  was  25 
years  old. 

Many  ideas  were  advanced  in  com- 
mittee which  were  discarded  because 
when  we  got  into  the  problem,  we  found 
it  was  verv'  complicated  and  complex. 
Proposed  laws  were  attacked  on  the  basis 
of  legislative  interference  in  scientific 
and  professional  efforts,  judgment,  dis- 
cretion. Those  things  are  not  lightly  un- 
dertaken. They  certainly  should  not  be 
undertaken  now  with  only  30  minutes 
of  debate  to  each  side. 

Throughout  the  antitrust  hearings 
we  went  back  to  the  basic  proposition 
that  America  has  the  most  spectacularly 
developed  system  of  medicine  and  drugs 
in  the  world.  Certainly,  7  or  8  years  have 
passed  since  we  had  hearings  on  this  In 
the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee. Therefore,  let  us  reexamine  this 
situation,  but  let  us  do  it  right.  The  com- 
mittee wisely  decided  to  refer  this  mat- 
ter to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  have  it  make  a 
study.  The  Department  Is  to  issue  a  re- 
port by  January  1969.  Then  let  us  have 
hearings  upon  the  basis  of  that  report 
to  determine  what.  If  anything,  should  be 
done. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  not  an  expert  In 
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this  field.  It  was  only  by  my  work  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  in  the  hearings 
that  I  have  gained  some  backgroimd  in 
this  area.  But,  I  have  learned  this:  I 
have  learned  to  treat  with  respect,  and 
deliberate  carefully  over  anything  which 
is  as  complicated  as  this  subject.  It  calls 
for  Federal  legislative  interference  in  a 
highly  scientific,  professional,  and  tech- 
nical field.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  myself  one-half 
minute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for 
one-half  minute. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  suggest  that  we 
follow  the  deliberate  and  advised  judg- 
ment of  the  Conunittee  on  Finance.  Let 
us  await  submission  of  the  report  and 
then  act  with  intelligence  and  with  some 
degree  of  assurance.  Acting  too  quickly 
and  without  the  necessary  information 
would  be  ill  advised.  That  kind  of  ap- 
proach certainly  must  be  avoided.  Let  us 
do  this  on  an  intelligent  basis,  on  the 
basis  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  and  adopted  by  the  Finance 
Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  to  the  opposition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  op- 
position has  16  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  effect  of  this  legis- 
lation on  the  ability  of  the  drug  industry 
to  turn  out  new  solutions  to  some  of  our 
existing  problems  which  have  to  be  met 
on  the  basis  of  drugs. 

I  realize  that  this  pattern  would  place 
a  terrific  burden  on  some  manufacturer 
who  had  developed  a  drug,  and  as  soon 
as  he  has  done  his  work,  a  group  of 
chemists  in  his  competitor's  shop  would 
tear  it  to  pieces  in  a  few  weeks.  Their 
interest  would  be  in  manufacturing  that 
same  product  as  cheaply  as  possible. 

I  have  discovered,  in  my  experience  in 
business,  in  which  a  much  less  compli- 
cated product  was  sold,  which  involved 
chemical  analysis,  that  there  are  ways  of 
cheating  on  chemical  analysis  so  tliat  we 
get  by  the  minimum,  but  in  order  to  do 
that,  we  destroy  or  eliminate  desirable 
and  most  important  related  physical 
characteristics.  So  that  one  product  will 
stand  analysis  in  the  laboratorj-.  but  it 
will  not  stand  up  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  manufactured. 

We  talk  a  lot  about  the  leading  drug 
manufacturers  whose  burden  of  research 
and  development  is  very  high  and  who 
assume  the  burden  of  educating  doctors 
as  to  how  to  use  the  product  their  labora- 
tories develop.  But  there  is  always  the 
other  fellow  on  the  fringe  who  steps  in 
at  that  point,  when  all  the  expensive 
work  has  been  done,  and  tries  to  capi- 
talize on  the  efforts  of  the  successful 
developer. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Their  only  interest  is 
to  turn  out  a  product  as  cheaply  as  pos- 
sible which  will  pass  the  minimum  test- 
ing. I  think  that  is  a  risk  we  run  in  this 
situation.  Apparently,  so  does  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  because  it  would  not  ac- 
cept tills  concept  and  support  it  at  the 
present  time.  It  asks  for  more  time  to 
Investigate  the  consequences  of  this  ap- 
proach. The  Hartke  amendment  would 
give  them  only  until  January  1,  1969.  I 
do  not  think  that  is  time  enough.  I  think 
they  want  more  time  because  if  we  are 
undertaking  to  upset  the  whole  pattern 
of  drug  development  and  distribution,  we 
are  doing  it  for  a  financial  reason. 

That,  to  us,  becomes  more  important 
than  the  scientific  and  technical  reasons 
which  set  our  drug  industry  apart  from 
those  of  the  imitators,  the  copiers,  and 
the  fellows  who  try  to  figure  out  how 
cheaply  they  can  make  it  and  still  get  it 
by  a  committee  on  the  basis  of  a  bare 
chemical  test. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  Hartke  amend- 
ment, now  part  of  the  bill,  provides  the 
minimum  opportunity  to  study  this 
thing  at  the  other  end.  I  wish  it  had 
been  longer  but.  under  the  circum- 
stances. I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  pre- 
serve at  least  that  privilege  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  not  drive 
into  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  now  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twelve 
minutes  remain. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  person- 
ally. I  am  in  favor  of  a  bill  for  cheap 
drugs  for  the  elderly.  I  hope  that  we  go 
about  it  in  a  sensible  and  concrete  way. 
We  have  a  provision  now  for  a  new  auto- 
mobile. It  has  not  been  tested.  This 
amendment  was  submitted  yesterday.  It 
was  not  before  the  Finance  Committee. 
I  have  not  been  in  the  committee  on 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  been  holding  hearings. 
He  has  not  reported  a  bUl.  to  my  knowl- 
edge, and  I  am  anxiously  awaiting  it.  I 
probably  would  be  in  support  of  such  a 
measure  if  it  did  what  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  indicated  it  would  do.  But 
it  is  not  before  the  Senate. 

The  measure  before  the  Senate  is  one 
which  attempts  to  do  what  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  been  attempting  to 
do  while  holding  hearings,  and  he  still 
is.  This  demonstrates  how  confusing  and 
complex  the  situation  is. 

The  problem  before  the  Senate  Is 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  take  a 
step    providing    second-rate    drugs    for 


first-class  citizens.  That  can  be  the  efifect 
of  it. 

I  know  much  has  been  said  today  in 
behalf  of  a  former  distinguished  Sen- 
ator of  the  United  States,  Estes  Ke- 
fauver.  who,  unfortunately,  passed  from 
us,  and  all  of  us  share  the  deep  sorrow  of 
his  family  upon  reading  last  night  of  the 
death  of  his  widow.  But  the  expert  of 
that  committee  speaks  as  eloquently  as 
any  one  can  against  this  measure.  The 
late  Senator  Keftiuver's  expert.  Louis 
Lasagna.  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
wrote  a  letter  under  date  of  September 
15.  1967.  on  this  subject,  addressed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Johns  Hopkins  UNrvrnsiTY. 

School  of  Mfdicine. 
Baltimore,  Mci.,  September  15,  1967. 
Senator  Russell  B.  Long. 
Chairman,  Finance  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate  Building,  Wasliingtori,  B.C. 

Dear  Sen.\tor  Long:  I  should  like  the  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  your  Bill  (S.  2299). 
For  years  I  have  been  sjTnpathetlc  to  the  no- 
tion of  patients  paying  reasonable  prices  for 
drugs.  I  have  also  been  unconvinced  by  the 
arguments  ol  the  pharmaceutical  industry 
that  generic  drugs  are  oiten  deiective  in 
quality.  It  can  thus  be  said  that  I  am  sym- 
pathetic to  some  of  your  interests  and  goals. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  recent  years  it  has 
become  increasingly  app.irent  that  the  medi- 
cal and  scientific  communities  are  in  no  po- 
sition to  speak  from  actual  evidence  on  the 
problem  of  therapeutic  equivalency  of  chem- 
icals alleged  to  be  identical.  For  example, 
research  in  our  own  group  and  in  other 
groups  has  shown  quite  clearly  that  certain 
aspects  of  pharmaceutical  formulation  which 
even  the  larger  Industrial  firms  have  taken 
for  granted  for  years  are  not  at  all  clear-cut, 
and  may  have  exceedingly  Important  impli- 
cations In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  pa- 
tients. 

I  suspect  that  If  proper  examination  is 
made  of  this  problem,  we  will  find  ourselves 
completely  revising  the  requirements  for  ade- 
quacy of  manufacturing  techniques.  The 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia  standards  are 
outdated,  in  my  opinion,  and  the  American 
public  will  not  be  protected  in  Its  search  for 
effectively  manufactured  drugs  until  we  re- 
vise these  criteria.  These  considerations  ap- 
ply to  large  firms  as  well  as  small. 

In  view  of  the  above,  I  think  It  premature 
to  attempt  to  pass  legislation  along  the  lines 
of  your  Bill.  The  creation  of  a  restrictive 
formulary  is  at  best  a  difficult  problem.  In 
our  own  institutions,  we  are  just  beginning 
to  do  this,  and  find  great  problems  to  be 
overcome.  Within  our  institution,  however,  it 
is  at  least  possible  to  be  flexible  In  regard  to 
the  application  of  the  formulary  and  accom- 
modate the  requirements  of  patients  and  of 
doctors  when  these  requirements  are  not  met 
by  the  formulary.  Such  accommodation  would 
be  impossible  at  the  national  level.  In  view  of 
the  element  of  times  and  red  tape  Involved. 

While  I  am  not  an  economist.  I  believe  that 
attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  problems 
involved  in  assessing  "fair  price"  for  com- 
pounds that  are  thought  to  be  identical  in 
biologic  Impact,  and  also  to  the  actual  sav- 
ings that  may  or  may  not  be  Involved  for  the 
American  public  if  regulations  of  the  type 
envisaged  were  to  be  passed.  I  would  not  be 
surprised  If  It  would  be  more  expensive  to 
audit  every  prescription  than  to  pay  It  out  as 
Indicated. 

Sincerely. 

Louis  Lasagna,  M.D. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  letter  reads,  in 
part: 
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I  should  like  the  opportunity  to  comment 
on  your  bill  (S.  2299>  — 

Which  is,  for  all  intents  and  purposes, 
the  same  bill  that  is  before  us  today— 

For  years  I  have  been  sympathetic  to  the 
notion  of  patients  paying  reasonable  prices 
for  drugs.  I  have  also  been  unconvinced  by 
the  arguments  of  the  pharmaceutical  in- 
dustry that  generic  drugs  are  often  defec- 
tive in  quality.  It  can  thus  be  said  that  I 
am  sympathetic  to  some  of  your  interests 
and  goals. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  recent  years  It  has 
Decome  Increasingly  apparent  that  the  med- 
ical and  scientific  communities  are  In  no 
position  to  speak  from  actual  evidence  on 
the  problem  of  therapeutic  eqtUvalency  of 
chemicals  alleged  to  be  Identical.  For  ex- 
ample, research  in  our  own  group  and  in 
other  groups  has  shown  quite  clearly  that 
certain  aspects  of  pharmaceutical  formula- 
tion which  even  the  larger  industrial  firms 
have  taken  for  granted  for  years  are  not  at 
all  clear-cut.  and  may  have  exceedingly  im- 
portant implications  in  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  patients. 

,  »  »  •  • 

While  I  am  not  an  economist.  I  believe 
that  attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the 
problems  involved  in  assessing  "fair  price" 
for  compounds  that  are  thought  to  be  iden- 
tical in  biologic  Impact,  and  also  to  the  ac- 
tual savings  that  may  or  may  not  be  in- 
volved for  the  American  public  if  regula- 
tions of  the  type  envisaged  were  to  be  passed. 
I  would  not  be  surprised  if  it  would  be  more 
expensive  to  audit  every  prescription  than 
to  pay   It   out   as   indicated. 

Those  are  the  words  of  the  expert  of 
the  Kefauver  committee. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  the  Senator  will  get 
time  from  the  other  side.  I  have  only  a 
little  time  left. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  1 
minute  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Will  the  Senator  ex- 
plain why  it  is  that  we  can  have  several 
formulary  committees,  such  as  in  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  and  New  York,  and 
in  dozens  of  distinguished  hospitals  in 
the  State  of  Indiana,  using  generic  and 
trade  name  drugs  that  are  of  high  qual- 
ity, but  that  a  formulary  committee  of 
the  Federal  Government  could  not  do  the 
same  thing? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  in  no  position  to 
say  why.  On  page  397  of  the  hearings  the 
formulary  proposition  Is  discussed.  The 
Department  says  it  is  not  prepared  to 
answer  that  question.  I  am  no  expert. 
The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  all  the  experts.  They 
say  they  are  not  ready  to  answer. 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Mr.  Gardner,  urged  us  very 
definitely  on  this.  He  said,  In  his  own 
words,  in  making  his  report  upon  the 
question  of  the  formulary  and  the  entire 
study,  that  he  would  be  extremely  reluc- 
tant at  this  time  to  go  ahead  and  ask 
for  the  consideration  of  a  measure  of 
this  kind. 

Dr.  Goddard  said  he  would  be  ex- 
tremely reluctant  to  take  any  step  In  this 
direction  prior  to  the  task  study  and 
report. 

I  admire  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  his  diligence  and  tenacity  In  fighting 
for  his  measure,  because  he  is  an  ex- 
tremely capable  individual.  I  know  the 


impression  has  been  left  that  something 
is  going  to  happen.  Nothing  is  going  to 
happen  before  July  1,  19''0.  In  fact,  the 
formulary  committee  would  be  estab- 
lished 12  months  after  the  study  re- 
quired in  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  May  I  have  1  additional 
minute? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  1  additional  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  We  should  be  patient 
and  accept  the  proposition  that  men  of 
good  will  are  trying  to  pronde  low-cost 
drugs  for  elderly  people,  and  not  take 
this  action  on  an  emotional  binge  be- 
cause of  some  idea  that  aspirin  is  aspirin. 
Very  probably,  everybody  agrees  on  that. 
But  this  is  not  true  of  other  drugs.  The 
Senator  speaks  of  the  high  price  of  drugs 
when  he  proposes  the  formulary  commit- 
tee. He  may  be  right,  but  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
says  he  is  not  right,  I  did  not  write  the 
report.  It  would  have  the  duty  of  evalu- 
ating every  prescription  drug  used, 
numbering  moie  than  5.000.  and  would 
have  to  exclude  drugs  it  considers  un- 
necessary, and  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
should  not  be  underestimated. 

All  I  am  saying  is.  for  goodness'  sake 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  elderly  people, 
let  us  trv  a  procedure  which  is  tried  and 
true.  Let  us  have  the  Department  which 
is  going  to  administer  the  program  pro- 
pose a  recommendation.  Then  we  will 
have  18  months  under  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  to  accompUsh  what  he 
wants  to  do. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

vields  time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
how  much  time  is  left  on  both  sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  1  minute  re- 
maining. The  opposition  has  6  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  think  the 
opposition  should  use  some  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  op- 
ponents have  6  minutes:  the  proponents 
have  1  minute. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
ponents reserve  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  observe  that  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska is  not  a  proponent:  he  is  an  op- 
ponent. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  such  time  as  I  have  left  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico    LMr.  Mon- 

TOY.^]. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  said  that  the  Long  amendment  is 
similar  to  the  Montoya  amendment 
which  was  acted  on  the  other  day.  It  is 
not.  The  Montoya  amendment  was  di- 
rected to  prescription  drugs  for  old-age 
recipients  across  the  board.  The  Long 
amendment  is  directed  only  at  prescrip- 
tion drugs  which  are  designed  for  recipi- 
ents of  public  assistance.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference. 

I  might  say  that  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association,  in  convention  at 
Las  Vegas,  adopted  the  principle  of  the 
foi-mulary  and  the  formulary  system  ap- 
plying to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  Government  hospitals  all  across  the 


expanse  of  this  land.  Eighty  percent  of 
the  hospitals  in  America  resort  to  the 
formulary  system  which  the  amendment 
would  authorize  in  the  bill  before  us. 

I  say  it  is  about  time  that  we  woke  up 
to  our  responsibility  from  the  stupor  that 
the  drug  industry  has  imposed  upon  us 
and  enact  the  Long  amendment,  so  we 
can  save  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
and  the  States  some  money. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
vields  time? 

Mr,  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  would  just  like  to  say 
that  this  matter  needs  study.  I  have  no 
desire  to  use  additional  time.  If  no  Sena- 
tor wishes  to  speak.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  a  motion  to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 

on  the  amendment  has  been  >'ielded  back. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 

to  table  the  aniendmeni,  and  I  yield  back 

my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. Tne  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (when 
his  name  was  called),  Mr  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland].  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  "nay."  Tiierefore,  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS  <  after  having  voted 
In  the  aCQrmative  i .  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
MondaleL  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "nay"  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea." 
Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [^ir.  Dirksen].  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  CannonI,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri IMr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sp.arkman]  are  absent  on 
oflacial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MondaleL 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
TalmadgeI.  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
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and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGeeJ,  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy], 
and  the  Senator  from  Penrisylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  Hansen],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  absent  on 
ofBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke]  is  detained  on  oflQcial  Business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  37, 
nays  41.  as  follows: 

[No.  339  Leg! 
YEAS— 37 


Allott 

Fannin 

Miller 

Baker 

Grlffln 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

HarrU 

Morton 

B.\yh 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Bible 

Hlckenlooper 

Prouty 

Hoggs 

Hruska 

Spong 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stennls 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Williams.  Del. 

Domlnlck 

Lausche 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Ea.^t:and 

McCarthy 

Ervin 

McClelldii 
NAYS — 41 

Aiken 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Anderson 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Brewster 

Javlts 

PeU 

Burdlck 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Proxmlre 

B>Td,  W.  Va. 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Randolph 

Case 

Long.  La. 

Rlblcoff 

Church 

Magnuson 

Russell 

Clark 

McGovern 

Smathers 

EUlender 

Mc  In  tyre 

Smith 

f\il  bright 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Gore 

Montoya 

Tydlngs 

Gruenlng 

Morse 

Yarborough 

Hart 

Moss 

Young,  Oiilo 

Hill 

Muskle 

NOT  VOTING— 22 

Brooke 

Havden 

Murphy 

Cannon 

Holland 

Scott 

Carlson 

HolUngs 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Talmadge 

Dirksen 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Dodd 

McOee 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fong 

Mondale 

Hansen 

Mundt 

So  Mr.  Hartke 's  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order.  There  are  more  non-Senators  In 
the  Chamber  than  there  are  regular 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  is  well  taken.  The  Sergeant  at 
Arms  is  Instructed  to  clear  the  floor  of 
all  unauthorized  attaches  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  do  not  have  business 
relating  to  this  amendment. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  Is  Instructed 
to  ask  the  attaches  not  involved  in  the 
pending  amendment  to  withdraw  from 
the  floor. 

The  rollcall  will  not  be  resumed  imtll 
this  is  done.  m 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  Presiding  OflBcer  order  all 
attaches  who  are  standing  to  get  out 
of  the  aisle  and  to  leave  the  Chamber. 
They  are  not  needed  here  by  any  Sen- 
ators obviously.  They  are  here  because  of 
curiosity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  is  instructed  to  clear  the 
Chamber  of  all  unauthorized  personnel. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest that  both  sides  be  cleared,  even  of 
some  of  the  authorized  personnel,  or  I 
will  ask  that  the  Senate  go  into  recess 
until  it  is  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  point 
is  well  taken. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
llamentar>-  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  a  rollcall  In  progress? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  rollcall 
is  in  progress. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  cannot  hear. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
rules  that  Senators  are  unable  to  hear 
the   rollcall   because  of  the  noise.   The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  clear  the  Chamber. 
The  clerk  will  resume  the  rollcall. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
the  rollcall. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (when 
his  name  was  called  > .  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland].  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If 
I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  aflBrmative*.  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen].  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  Therefore, 
I  witlidraw  my  vote. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  are  absent  on 
oflBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale], 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
madge]   are  necessarily   absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  If  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 


[Mr.  McGee],  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  FongJ,  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy] 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Hansen],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt].  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  absent  on 
ofiBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke]  Is  detained  on  oCQclal  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Brooke]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  43, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 
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[No.  340  Leg. 

YEAS — 43 

Aiken 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Anderson 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Bartlett 

Javlts 

PeU 

Brewster 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Randolph 

Byrd.  W.  Vs. 

Long,  La. 

Rlblcoff 

Case 

Masnuson 

Russell 

Church 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

Clark 

McGovern 

Smith 

Fulbright 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Gore 

Metcalf 

Tydings 

Gruenlng 

Montoya 

Yarborough 

Hart 

Morse 

Young.  Ohio 

Hayden 

MOS.S 

Hill 

Muskle 
NAYS— 37 

Allott 

Fannin 

Miller 

Baker 

Griffin 

Monroney 

Bayh 

Harris 

Morton 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Boggs 

Hlckenlooper 

Prouty 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hollings 

Spong 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Williams.  Del. 

Eastland 

Kuchel 

Young,  N.  Dak 

EUender 

Lausche 

Ervln 

McClellan 

NOT  VOTING— 20 

Brooke 

Hansen 

Murphy 

Cannon 

Holland 

Scott 

Carlson 

Long,  Mo. 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Dirksen 

McGee 

Tower 

Dodd 

Mondale 

WUliams,  N.J. 

Fong 

Mundt 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  of  the  time  controlled  by  the 
minority,  on  the  bill,  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 


U.T.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  propound   a  parliamentary  in- 

"^The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  should  like  to  Inquire 
under  what  rule  or  under  whose  juris- 
diction the  determination  Is  made  as  to 
exhibits  displayed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  when  the  Senate  is  in  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  rule  with  respect  to  this  matter.  A 
Senator  who  wishes  to  display  exhibits 
during  the  course  of  a  presentation  and 
debate  on  a  bill  generally  takes  up  this 
matter  with  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  to  de- 
termine whether  the  space  Is  available. 

Mr  COTTON.  Then,  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  suggest,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate,  that  a  rule  might  well 
be  considered.  I  have  no  particular  per- 
sonal objections  to  the  exhibit  today,  but 
in  the  well  of  the  Senate  there  has  been 
a  caricature — a  cartoon— which  was 
taken  away  very  quickly  while  I  was  pro- 
pounding my  parliamentary  inquir>'.  I 
have  never  seen  an  exhibit  of  that  nature 
In  the  well  before.  Another  one  Is  at  the 
rear  of  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  having  charts,  graphs,  maps, 
and  other  material  displayed.  Such  ma- 
terial is  usually  kept  In  the  rear  of  the 
Senate  Chamber.  Sometimes  it  is  brought 
down  to  the  well  to  illustrate  facts  and 
alleged  facts  in  arguments  on  various 
questions.  It  is  often  useful  in  our  de- 
bates. 

But.  Mr.  President.  I  think  that  it  is 
something  entirely  different  to  bring  to 
the  well  of  the  Senate  a  caricature— a 
mockerj' — of  any  group  or  any  individ- 
ual. I  do  not  believe  that  any  Senator  is 
so  weak  that  he  would  be  prejudiced  or 
affected  by  such  a  presentation.  I  doubt 
that  any  Senator  would  derive  any  aid 
from  such  exhibits  in  analyzing  questions 
before  him.  However,  as  my  mind  goes 
back  I  can  think  of  cartoons  I  have  seen 
in  newspapers  that  should  hardly  be 
brought  in  here  if,  say.  we  were  debating 
a  military  appropriations  bill.  I  think 
that  there  would  be  a  good  deal  of  pro- 
test If  one  of  these  cartoons  showing  a 
general  in  an  ill-fitting  uniform,  can->'- 
ing  a  sword,  and  representing  jingoism, 
was.  Mr.  President,  displayed  in  the  well 
of  the  Senate,  or  even  in  the  back  of  the 
Chamber. 

Certainly  there  would  be  objection  If, 
in  connection  with  some  question  involv- 
ing law  and  order  or  civil  rights,  an  edi- 
torial cartoon  of  a  rioter — colored  or 
white — was  displayed  In  the  well  of  the 
Senate.  And  It  would  be  a  proper  objec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
6f  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
mention  this  matter  during  the  debate 
because  I  did  not  want  to  delay  the  mat- 
ter at  the  time  we  were  discussing  the 
amendment.  However,  In  the  well  of  the 
Chamber  there  was  a  cartoon  or  carica- 


ture which  I  assume  represented  a 
bloated  drug  industry  perpetrating  high 
prices  on  innocent  victims. 

I  am  not  objecting  in  this  instance, 
and  I  am  not  making  an  issue  of  it.  But 
I  want  to  emphasize,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  practice  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
dignity  of  the  Senate. 

As  I  have  said,  such  a  practice  will  not 
affect  Senators'  votes.  But  these  carica- 
tures are  seen  from  the  galleries.  They 
are  part  of  the  picture  of  the  Senate  the 
public  received 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
consider  either  suggesting  a  rule  govern- 
ing such  displays,  or  designating  an 
officer  of  the  Senate  to  exercise  judgment 
in  admitting  them  because  I  hope  never 
again  to  see  this  type  of  caricature  dis- 
played on  the  floor  of  the  Senate— in  the 
well  of  the  Senate  Chamber. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  1  minute  on  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  been  in  the  Senate  for  19 
years  now  and  I  have  never  seen  any 
Senator  inhibited  from  holding  up  anj' 
chart  he  wants,  any  cartoon  he  wants, 
or  displaying  them  in  any  way  he 
wants  in  the  Chamber.  If  there  Is  any 
impropriety  in  what  a  Senator  does, 
certainly  any  other  Senator  has  the 
right  to  call  him  to  order. 

In  some  of  the  most  historical  de- 
bates I  can  remember  here  both  sides 
have  brought  in  charts  to  illustrate 
points  they  wished  to  make.  I  might 
mention  that  charts  cannot  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

It  has  never  occurred  to  me  that 
anyone  would  object  to  someone  bring- 
ing in  a  cartoon  illustrating  his  argu- 
ment, even  though  it  is  humorous.  I 
have  never  found  anything  vicious 
about  the  cartoons. 

Mr.  President,  the  cartoon  I  had  In 
mind  I  requested  to  have  made  and  It 
showed  a  bottle  of  drugs  with  two  dif- 
ferent names  on  it,  which  all  came  out 
of  the  same  bottle,  to  illustrate  the 
point  I  had  in  mind.  It  never  occurred 
to  me  that  it  would  offend  the  sensibil- 
ities of  anybody. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  seen  Sen- 
ators   become     quite    critical    of    one 

another.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  froni  Louisiana  is  recognized. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  was  not  a  Senator  in  the 
cartoon.  It  was  a  cartoon  which  I  saw. 
and  I  found  it  amusing  and  I  asked 
that  it  be  reproduced.  I  liked  it  and  I 
thought  it  was  amusing. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  had  no 
idea  of  reflecting  on  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  in  any  manner 
whatsoever.  I  am  sure  that  his  motives 
and  his  purposes  were  without  question. 
I  assure  him  that  I  am  not  saying  this 
with  any  cheek,  prejudice,  or  anger.  But 


I  do  think  that  any  representation,  cari- 
cature, or  cartoon  that  reflects  on  any 
citizen,  or  any  group  of  citizens,  or  on 
any  legitimate  business  in  this  country, 
is — to  put  it  mildly — somewhat  out  of 
place  when  exhibited  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  That  is  only  my  opinion. 

All  I  am  suggesting  is  that  the  matter 
should  be  considered  by  an  appropriate 
committee  and  that  perhaps  some  rule 
should  be  laid  down. 

I  repeat  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  that  we  seem  to  be  fated  to 
disagree  on  some  issues,  but  no  personal 
reflection  on  him  is  intended. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

I  would  be  happy  to  have  the  commit- 
tee consider  any  rule  that  it  would  like 
to  consider.  I  will  abide  by  it  if  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  sees 
fit  and  imposes  a  new  rule.  We  will  abide 
by  it. 

It  has  been  my  experience  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  tariff  matters,  that  if  one 
wishes  to  discuss  a  change  of  classifica- 
tion, or  something  of  that  nature,  if 
Senators  were  shown  something.  I  have 
found  out  that  they  are  much  better 
satisfied  and  know  better  what  they  are 
doing  when  they  vote  on  these  things. 
I  am  a  great  believer  in  charts  and  visual 
evidence  to  illustrate  a  particular  point. 
Mr.  GORE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  wish  to  refer  to  another 
matter. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  three  times 
today  Senators  have  felt  it  necessary  to 
make  a  point  of  order  that  unauthorized 
people  were  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
and  twice  that  was  done  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
fact  that  to  improve  decorum  and  to  im- 
prove the  ability  of  Senators  to  hear  the 
debate,  the  Chair  had  to  insist  that  per- 
haps 100  people  standing  around  the 
Chamber,  who  were  not  Intending  to  be 
impolite,  but  who  were  whispering  to- 
gether and  talking  and  giving  aid,  must 
leave  the  Chamber. 

I  hope  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  will  in  the  caucuses  of  their 
respective  parties  beginning  next  year 
take  up  this  matter,  not  only  to  facilitate 
their  removal,  but  to  prevent  their  en- 
trance into  the  Chamber  unless  they  are 
authorized  and  must  be  here. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  In  line  with  that  suggestion  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  the  technical  staff 
is  needed  to  provide  details  and  facts  on 
the  bill,  such  as  this  bill,  and  we  have  to 
have  consent  to  have  them  here  so  that 
thev  would  be  permitted  to  be  here.  I 
understand  the  Senator's  view.  He  does 
not  want  a  lot  of  assistants  who  are  mere 
spectators  in  the  Chamber,  crowding  up 
the  Chamber  when  it  is  time  to  vote. 

I  had  the  misfortune,  when  the  Cham- 
ber was  cleared,  to  have  need  of  a  letter 
which  was  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the 
technical  assistants.  The  letter  was  from 
the  Secretarj'  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  in 
It  he  had  approved  of  the  amendment 
that  we  agreed  to.  I  could  not  find  the 
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letter  because  the  staff  assistant  had  It 
and  he  had  been  cleared  from  the  Cham- 
ber. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  thait 
immediately  after  the  vote  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  this  letter,  which 
is  dated  November  20.  1967,  signed  by 
Mr.  Gardner,  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  the  Department  approved  of 
the  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Secrit.aby  op  Health. 

Education,  and  Weuare, 
Washington,  November  20.  1967. 
Hon.  Russell  B.  Long, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sen.\tor  Long:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  request  for  our  views  on  your  pro- 
pris'ed  amendment  to  H.R.  12080  relating  to 
drugs  which  would  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment In  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  of  a  Drug  Formulary  Com- 
mittee, the  development  of  a  drug  formulary. 
the  establishment  of  acquisition  costs  and 
professional  fees  for  drugs,  anad  the  Im- 
provement of  drug  quality  controls. 

The  Flnanace  Committee  added  to  the 
House  bill  a  provision  requiring  a  study  and 
report  to  the  Congress  by  January  1,  1969, 
of  the  above  Issues  plus  the  question  of  the 
coverage  of  drugs  under  Title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  such  a 
study  now  under  way,  and  supports  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Committee  Amendment. 

The  drug  proposal  which  you  have  pre- 
pared would  have  an  effective  date  of  July  1, 
1970,  18  months  after  completion  of  the 
study  required  by  the  Committee  provision. 
While  w*,agree  In  principle  with  the  objec- 
tives of  this  proposal,  and  while  the  amend- 
ment incorporates  all  the  technical  sug- 
gestions we  have  made,  we  do  not  believe 
that  we  have  enough  Information  at  this 
time  upon  which  to  make  satisfactory  Judg- 
ments about  many  of  the  aspects  of  Its  ad- 
mmlstrative  feasibility,  the  costs  Involved 
or  its  effects  on  the  several  professional 
groups  involved. 

The  successful  Implementation  of  the  pro- 
posal could  only  be  achieved  by  adequate 
staffing  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion and  the  Formulary  Committee.  Ade- 
quate appropriations  by  the  Congress  would 
be  essential.  Moreover,  the  full  cooperation 
of  the  various  professional  groups  would  be 
essentia! 

Recognizmg  these  problems  we  would  not 
object  to  the  inclusion  of  the  proposal  In 
the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  with  the  de- 
layed effective  date  proposed,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  further  amendments  may 
prove  to  be  desirable  irJ  Conference  and  the 
report  of  the  stxidy  may  well  require  changes 
In  your  proposal  before  the  provisions  be- 
come effective. 
Sincerely, 

J.  W.  Gardner, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  from  the  time  con- 
trolled by  the  minority  for  two  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
make  the  following  unanimous  consent 
request  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  TMr.  Brooke]. 

Early  last  week  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke!  asked  and 
received  consent  to  have  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 


Nev;  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  listed  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  120. 
to  create  a  special  Commission  on  Trade 
and  Tariffs. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
that  order  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  time  available  to  me, 
while  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  in 
the  Chamber,  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  leader,  and  others,  I  would  ask 
them  and  other  Senators  to  consider 
agreeing  to  a  one-half  hour  time  limita- 
tion. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  debate  on 
further  amendments  be  limited  to  one- 
half  hour,  with  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided,  1.5  minutes  to  each  side. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr,  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  ob- 
ject— I  wish  to  assure  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  I  do  not 
intend  to  take  very  much  time,  but  I  just 
wish  to  reserve  that  right. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  the 
Senator  let  us  make  this  agreement  and 
I  will  yield  him  time  on  the  bill — as  much 
as  he  will  need.  I  think  that  we  will  be 
able  to  work  this  out  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  So  will  the  acting  mi- 
nority leader  be  glad  to  yield  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  With  that 
understanding  made.  I  renew  the  request 
thit  debate  on  further  amendments  be 
limited  to  one-half  hour,  with  15  minutes 
on  each  side. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Rule.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  it  the 
intent  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
abandon  the  previous  ruling  wherein  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams] 
would  be  given  2  hours  on  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  offered  the 
amendment  he  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  the  Record  to  show  that  I  cleared 
this  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  earlier:  but  so  that  there  will 
be  no  misunderstanding.  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  the  unanimous-consent  request 
now  before  the  Senate  include  an  excep- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  or  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  allow  me  3 
minutes  on  the  bill,  in  order  to  ask  a 
question. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  would  be  honored  to 
do  that  for  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  us  get 
this  agreement  first 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Yes;  of  course. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  act- 
ing minority  leader  is  glad  to  yield  to 


the  Senator  from  Washington  for  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  from  Washington  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  appreciate  that 
very  much. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  or  any  other  committee  mem- 
bers now  in  the  Chamber,  to  refer  to 
page  30  of  the  report,  dealing  with  a 
committee  amendment  which  clarifies 
the  status  of  truck  loaders  and  un- 
loaders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  will  suspend. 
The  Senate  will  please  come  to  order. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  deals  also  with 
certain  commercial  fishermen  by  fixing 
rules  under  which  the  truck  or  the  own- 
ers of  a  vessel  will  be  treated  as  their 
employer  for  employment  tax  purposes. 
It  also  provides  rules  for  treating  other 
persons,  and  so  forth. 

Could  someone  clarify  this  amend- 
ment? I  am  speaking  only  about  fisher- 
men now.  Just  what  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  question 
as  to  whether  fishermen  are  employees 
or  independent  contractors  for  social  se- 
curity tax  purposes  is  in  dispute.  The 
committee  seeks  to  resolve  it  by  holding 
that  fishermen  are  to  be  classified  as  em- 
ployees. This  means  that  generally  the 
boatowner  will  be  classified  as  the  em- 
ployer and  pay  half  of  the  tax  and  as  a 
result  that  the  fishermen  will  have  less 
social  security  tax  to  pay.  If  a  fisherman 
were  treated  as  self-employed,  he  would 
pay  6.4  percent.  Under  the  bill,  as  an 
employee,  he  is  to  pay  4.4  percent,  and 
this  is  to  be  matched  by  4.4  percent  paid 
by  the  person  classified  as  the  employer. 
From  the  employee's  standpoint  if  he  is 
treated  as  self-employed,  his  tax  would 
be  higher. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Approximately  6 
percent? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes:  6.4  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  problem  that 
arises  with  many  of  us  who  supply  the 
fishermen  all  over  is  that  many  of  them 
go  out  under  a  share  basis.  They  are  all. 
therefore,  jointly  involved.  They  get  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  catch.  Who 
would  be  considered  an  employer  and 
the  employee  in  that  case? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  boat- 
owner  is  to  be  considered  the  employer 
in  most  cases:  that  is,  unless  he  does  not 
share  in  the  catch  and  the  person  leas- 
ing the  boat  does.  In  this  latter  case  the 
leasee  is  to  be  considered  the  employer. 
Generally,  however,  the  boatowner  is  to 
be  the  employer. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Even  on  a  share 
basis? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  carmot  find  any 
testimony  on  it.  What  was  the  reason  for 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Treasury 
asked  for  it  in  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. It  wanted  to  clear  up  the  matter.  If 
the  Senator  does  not  agree  with  this,  and 
has  some  change  to  suggest,  I  hope  he 
will  let  me  know  about  it. 
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Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  am  trying  to  clar- 
ify this  only,  because  as  the  Senator  from 

^SfEoNG  "rHuisiana.  T^e  House 
does  not  have  anything  about  this  in  its 

''^Mr  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  probably  knows  that  there 
have  been  several  court  cases  m  this  mat- 
ter, some  of  them  coming  out  of  Louisi- 

^^Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes  and  some 
in  Texas,  Florida,  and  Oklahoma. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  One  circuit  court 
ruled' one  way,  that  they  ^^-ei'e  "f  em- 
ployees, and  I  believe  it  was  the  fifth  cir- 

'^^Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  fifth  cir- 

'"mV^'^MAGNUSON.  The  fifth  circuit 
said  they  were  to  be  treated  as  share- 
holders, as  individual  employers.  We 
vnow  that  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment now  is  to  treat  fishermen  as  em- 
ployees for  employment  tax  purposes, 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  cor- 
rect-^for  social  security  and  income  tax 
withholding  purposes. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  And  the  owners  of 
the  boat,  whether  it  be  the  skipper  or  tlie 
company,  would  then  be  considered  the 
eSyer  and  both  would  contribute  to 
social  security.  ^  ,,  . 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Generally. 
that  is  correct.  We  think  this  treatment 
would  be  better  for  the  employee.  How- 
ever if  the  Senator  after  studying  this 
question  has  something  new  to  offer  on 
it,  if  he  will  advise  me,  we  will  discuss  ii 
in  conference. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  appreciate  that 
ver>-  much.  This  came  up  most  unex- 
oectedlv  It  was  difficult  to  understand 
it,  in  view  of  the  court  cases.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem that  we  have  had  in  this  field  for 

some  time.  .  ,     .       n  fv,«. 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator    from    Louisiana    yield    me    i 

minute?  , 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Washiiigton. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized  for 

1  minute.  .  ,.  ^  „^, 

Mr  JACKSON.  Following  up  the  col- 
loquy with  my  able  senior  colleague,  i 
take  it  that  where  the  skipper  operates 
his  own  vessel,  and  he  is  alone,  of  course, 
he  is  treated  a^  self-employed,  li^e  any- 
one else,  and  he  would  pay  the  full  tax. 
but  if  he  brings  in  someone,  even  on  a 
share  basis,  then  the  one  who  is  brought 
in  or  more  than  one.  would  become  em - 
plovees  of  the  skipper  or  the  owner  of  the 
ship;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  cor- 
rect. That  would  be  it,  yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  very  much. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 

from  Louisiana.  ^   t  .»r,H 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  I  ask  that 

it  be  stated.  „„  _,       .  ^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  399. 
line  1,  section  306  is  renumbered  section 
307  and  a  new  section  306  is  inserted 
prior  thereto  as  follows: 


Sec.  306.  Section  231(d)  of  the  Social  Secu 
rlty    Amendments    of    1965    (Pi.   89-97)    U 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "two    and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "three". 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965 
established  a  Joint  Commission  on  Men- 
ial Health  of  Children.  The  Commission 
was  established  with  the  expectation 
that  it  would  submit  a  report  which 
would  capture  the  imagination  and  sup- 
port of  a  concerned  public— that  would 
come  up  with  comprehensive  and  sohd 
recommendations  for  a  national  attack 
on  this  serious  problem  area,  as  did  the 
earlier  report  of  the  Joint  Commission 
on  Mental  Illness  and  Health. 

Dr.  Reginald  S.  Lourie,  President  of 
the  Joint  Commission,  reports  that  ex- 
tremely valuable  data  is  now  beginning 
to   come    in.   Outstanding    groups   and 
specialists  have  been  obtained  to  com- 
prise the  task  forces.   However,  imual 
staffing    problems    and    organizational 
difficulties   beyond  the   control   of   the 
Commission  got  them  off  to  a  slow  start. 
The  Commission  does  expect  to  submit 
a  report  and  basic  recommendations  on 
June  30,   1968.  in  accordance  with  its 
legislative  mandate.  However,  in  view  of 
the  work  now  being  done,  this  shoiUd 
be  considered  an  interim  report  and  the 
final  date  for  the  Commission's  final  re- 
port should  be  extended  by  1  year  to 
June  30.  1969. 

This  1-year  extension  would  allow  at 
least  6  more  months  beyond  the  present 
limit  for  the  data-collection  phase  of  the 
Commission's  work.  It  would  then  have 
time  for  the  careful  study  and  evalua- 
tion study  of  the  data  and  the  formula- 
tion of  recommendations  and  consulta- 
tion with  a  broad  range  of  experienced 
persons.  Hnally.  the  extension  would 
allow  the  time  needed  for  the  editorial 
preparation  of  the  final  report. 

It   is   my   hope   that   the   committee 

would    support   the    objectives   of   this 

amendment    and    that    the    chairman 

would  be  willing  to  take  it  to  conference 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisianp.  Mr.  President, 

I  yield  myself  1  minute.        ,^    „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 

1  minute.  ,  ,  ^#  .„„ 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  know  of  no 
objection  to  the  amendment,  and  I  would 
be  very  happv  to  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  ,^     .   ^  ,hoih 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  now  been  yielded  back  on  the  amend- 
ment. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  another  amendment  and  ask 

that  it  be  stated.  ^,.^^-,0      ,r>,<. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  162. 
lines  19  through  22.  strike  out  the 
comma  following  "them"  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  22,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  a  period. 

on  page  163.  line  7,  insert  after  re- 
spect to",  "(A)  the  detection  of  eye  dis- 
eases or  (B)". 


On  page  163,  line  8  insert  after  "1861 
(r)(l))"  a  comma. 
On  page  163,  lines  9  and  10,  strike  out 

"diagnosis  or",  ,^    ,j     ..    *v,.„ 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  clarifies  an  amendment  per- 
taining to  optometrists  which  I  offered 
m  committee  and  which  was  adopted  by 
the  committee.  The  amendment,  drafted 
and  supported  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  clarifies 
the  existing  language  in  the  biU  to  re- 
flect the  fact  that  optometrists  do  not 
treat  eye  diseases  and  that  the  detection 
of  eye  diseases  is  not  a  covered  service 
under  medicare.  ...      „ 

Mr  President,  since  this  clarifymg 
amendment  has  the  support  of  both 
the  Department  and  the  optometrists. 
I  hope  the  distinguished  chairman  ol 
the  committee  would  see  fit  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  I  under- 
stand it.  the  amendment  would  be  in 

conference.  j„„„t. 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  The  amendment 
would  be  in  conference:  that  is  correct. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  W^ith  that  un- 
derstanding, I  would  agree  to  the  amend- 

°^Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

back  my  time.  ,  ij  Ko^t 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  bacK 

"^Th^PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr  RIBICOFF,  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  It  is  being  offered  on  behalf 
of   the   Senator   from   New   York    [Mr. 

Kennedy]  and  myself.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment.  .    t  oet 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  asK 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At   an    appropriate   place,   insert    the   fol- 
lowing: 

■•UTILIZATION  OF  CARE  AND  SERVICES  FtTRNISHED 
UNDER    TITLE    XIX 

"SEC.  234d.  Effective  AprU  1.  1968.  section 
1902(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  <a8 
amended  by  the  preceding  sections  of  this 
-ict)  Is  further  amended  by— 

•■I a)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 

';  and';  and  jj_j 

••(b)  inserting  after  paragraph  (28)  (added 
to  the  Social  Security  Act  by  section  234c  of 
this  Act>  the  following  paragraph: 

"•(29)  provide  such  methods  and  pro- 
c«lures  relating  to  the  utilization  of  and 
the  pavment  for,  care  and  services  avaUable 
under  "the  plan  as  may  be  necessary  to  safe- 
^ard  against  unneressary  utilization  of  such 
care  and  services'." 


Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  provides  that  effective  April 
1  1968  the  medicaid  program  in  title 
xrx  of  the  Social  Security  Act  will  re- 
quire States  to  establish  methods  and 
procedures  relating  to  the  utUizatlon  of 
medical  sen-ices  and  to  safeguard  against 
unnecessary  utilization. 
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This  amendment  is  designed  to  assure 
that  unnecessary  services  are  eliminated. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  allega- 
tions that  unnecessary  services  are  be- 
ing provided  and  that  some  charges  have 
been  made  which  are  exorbitant.  The 
amendment  I  have  proposed  will  give 
the  States  the  explicit  responsibility  of 
instituting  the  necessary  methods  and 
procedures  to  prevent  these  undesirable 
practices.  Among  the  steps  which  they 
could  take  would  be  periodic  review  of 
utilization  and  charges  of  specific  pro- 
viders of  service,  in  comparison  with 
other  providers,  establishment  of  State 
and  local  committees  to  review  experi- 
ence and  practices,  provision  for  appeal 
by  interested  persons  of  any  alleged  un- 
necessary services  to  special  committees, 
public  reports  on  experience,  and  estab- 
lishment of  special  professional  and  con- 
simier  committees. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee.  It  was  some- 
thing that  was  discussed  in  committee. 
I  would  hope  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  amendment  amends  an  amend- 
ment which  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  offered  to  the  bill  and  which 
the  committee  agreed  to.  It  is  to  make 
sure  there  will  be  no  abuse  of  the  direct 
billing  procedure  imder  the  bill.  It  ap- 
plies to  a  great  many  people  in  Louisi- 
ana. I  do  not  think  this  amendment 
interferes  with  the  purpose  of  that 
amendment,  and  I  am  therefore  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

I  yield  back  my  time  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  back  my  time 
on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    4  28 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  428. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with.  I  will  make  a  brief 
explanation  of  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (No.  428)  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  page  38,  immediately  after  line  25, 
Insert  the  following: 

"CHILD  OVER  AOE  18  CONSIDERED  TO  BE  IN  CARS 
OF  MOTHER  IF  CHILD  IS  rtTLL-TIME  STCTDENT 
IN    EL^MENTART    OR   SECONDARY   SCHOOL 

"Sec.  111.  (a)  Section  202(s)(l)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  before  the  period  the  follow- 
ing: •,  or  imless  such  child  Is  a  full-time  stu- 
dent (for  purposes  of  subsection  (d) )  in  an 
elementary    or    secondary    school'. 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to 
monthly  lns\irance  benefits  under  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  beginning  with  the 
second  month  following  the  month  In  which 
this  Act  Is  enacted:  but  In  the  case  of  an 
Individual  who  was  not  entitled  to  a  month- 
ly Insurance  benefit  under  section  202  of 
such  Act  for  the  first  month  following  the 


month  In  which  this  Act  Is  enacted,  only  on 
the  basis  of  an  application  filed  In  or  after 
the  month  In  which  this  Act  Is  enacted." 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  correct  a  long  over- 
looked inequity  in  the  social  security 
laws,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

It  would  provide  for  the  continuation 
of  a  widow's  benefits  if  her  child  were 
a  full-time  student  in  a  secondary  school. 
Presently,  the  surviving  wife  of  a  de- 
ceased worker  is  entitled  to  receive  a 
mother's  benefit,  provided  she  has  in  her 
care  a  child  of  the  deceased  worker  who 
is  under  age  18  or  who  was  disabled  be- 
fore reaching  that  age.  The  mother's 
payment  is  equal  to  75  percent  of  the  de- 
ceased worker's  full  rate  of  social  secu- 
rity benefit.  This  benefit  terminates  when 
the  mother  becomes  entitled  to  widow's 
insurance  benefits  at  age  60,  or  when  the 
deceased  worker's  child  attains  age  18, 
unless,  of  course,  the  child  is  disabled. 
It  may  occur  that  a  child  who  is  in 
high  school  and  reaches  age  18  before 
he  completes  his  high  school  education 
may  very  well  have  to  leave  school  in 
order  to  support  his  mother  whose  bene- 
fits cease  on  his  18th  birthday.  Thus,  the 
child  is  unable  to  complete  his  education, 
particularly  where  the  mother  cannot 
find  any  suitable  work  to  provide  for  her 
son  and  herself  with  the  necessities  of 
life. 

This  amendment  would  eliminate  this 
inequity  and  remove  the  penalty  present- 
ly imposed  upon  a  mother  and  her  son 
or  daughter  who  wishes  to  complete  his 
or  her  education,  but  finds  it  financially 
impossible  to  do  so.  This  amendment 
would  permit  the  mother  to  continue  to 
receive  the  social  security  benefit  after 
her  child  reaches  age  18,  provided  that 
her  son  or  daughter  is  a  full-time  student 
in  high  school. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  accept  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  NELSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  can  understand  the 
equities  of  the  Senator's  amendment.  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question,  at  least  for 
legislative  history.  Suppose  someone  con- 
tinues high  school  indefinitely.  Is  it  the 
intention  of  the  Senator  to  perpetuate 
these  benefits? 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  makes  a 
good  point.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  my 
amendment  to  continue  benefits  indefi- 
nitely. Under  present  law  there  is  an 
automatic  cutoff  at  age  22,  anyway.  The 
student  has  to  be  in  high  schoool.  Some 
students  finish  high  school  at  16,  some  at 
17,  some  at  18,  some  at  19,  some  at  IQVj. 
The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  as- 
sure that  the  widow  will  receive  benefits 
that  a  widow  is  entitled  to  so  long  as  the 
child  continues  in  high  school. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  the  Senator's  In- 
tention that  the  child  must  be  In  high 
school  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the 
regular  course,  making  progress  toward 
graduation? 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  correct.  He  has 
to  be  a  full-time  student  in  high  school. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, assuming  that  the  amendment  goes 
no  further  than  the  Senator  has  de- 
scribed, I  think  It  would  be  meritorious. 


If  it  goes  beyond  that,  we  can  place 
protective  language  in  it  in  conference. 
Therefore,  I  shall  not  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  has  merit.  I  am  willing 
to  take  it  to  conference. 

I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  send  to  the  desk  and  call  up  for 
consideration  a  package  of  amendments 
which  I  discussed  this  morning  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  and, 
during  the  course  of  the  day,  with  the 
staff  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  -Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  waive 
the  reading  of  the  amendments. 

The  PRESroING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows : 

On  page  239,  strike  out  line  15  and  Insert 
the  following: 

"plan;  and 

except  that.  In  the  case  of  a  dependent  child 
who  has  been  deprived  of  parental  support 
or  care  by  reason  of  the  continued  absence 
from  the  home  of  a  parent  and  such  parent 
is  making  contributions  pursuant  to  an  order 
of  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  to  such 
child,  a  relative  (specified  in  section  406(a) 
(1)),  or  any  other  Individual  (living  In  the 
same  home  as  such  relative  and  child)  whose 
needs  are  taken  Into  account  In  making  such 
determination,  the  State  agency  shall.  In  dis- 
regarding earned  Income  under  subparagraph 
(A) ,  consider — 

"(El  (for  purposes  of  clause  (11)  of  such 
subparagraph  (A) )  such  contributions  for 
any  month  as  earned  Income  with  respect  to 
such  month  (but  not  for  purp>oses  of  sub- 
paragraph (C) );  and 

"(Fi  (for  purposes  of  clause  (1)  of  such 
subparagraph  (A)  )  the  first  $50  of  such  con- 
tributions for  any  month  plus  one-half  of 
the  remainder  of  such  contribution  for  such 
month  as  earned  Income  with  respect  to 
such  month;". 

On  page  350,  Insert  between  lines  2  and  3 
the  following: 

"DIFFERENCES    IN    STANDARDS    WITH    RESPECT    TO 
INCOME    ELIGIBILITY    UNDER    TITLE    XIX 

"Sec.  234d.  Effective  July  1,  1969,  section 
1902(a)  (17)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by — 

"(a)  striking  out  '(17)'  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof '(17)  (A)'; 

"(b)  redesignating  clauses  (A).  (B),  (C), 
and  (D)  as  clauses  (1).  (11),  (HI),  and  (Iv), 
respectively; 

"(c)  striking  out  ';  and  provide'  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ',  and   (B)   provide'; 

"(d»  striking  out  'Income  by'  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  'Income  (1)  by';  and 

"(e)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  before  the 
semicolon  the  following:  ',  and  (11)  by  es- 
tablishing, In  accordance  with  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  differences  in 
Income  levels  (but  only  In  the  case  of  appli- 
cants or  recipients  of  assistance  under  the 
plan  who  are  not  receiving  aid  or  assistance 
under  the  State's  plan  approved  under  title 
I,  X,  XIV,  or  XVI,  or  part  A  of  title  IV)  which 
take  Into  account  the  variations  In  shelter 
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costs  as  between  such  costs  In  urban  areas 
and  such  costs  In  rural  areas'." 

on  page  275,  on  lines  16  through  18,  strike 
out  "and  whose  presence  In  the  home  is  nec- 
essary and  in  the  best  Interest  of  such  chil- 
dren, or"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  ",  or". 

on  page  225,  line  19,  Insert  Immediately 
after  '^ndU-ldual"  the  following:  ",  In  order 
to  assist  such  relative,  child,  and  Individual 
to  attain  or  retain  capability  for  self-support 
and  care  and  in  order  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  family  life  and  to  foster  child 
development" 


Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  these  amendments  accom- 
plish a  number  of  different  purposes. 
Wo  of  them  are  portions  of  my  amend- 
ment No.  465  which  I  will  call  up  in 
modified  form  for  consideration  later 
this  afternoon. 

A  third  is  my  amendment  No.  411  re- 
lating to  medicaid,  and  the  fourth  re  ates 
to  another  aspect  of  the  public  welfare 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

First,  the  pending  amendment  would 
clarify  what  I  am  told  was  the  commit- 
tee's intent  in  any  event  with  regard 
to  the  obligation  of  mothers  of  preschool 
children  to  work.  The  bUl  as  reported  by 
the  committee.  In  discussing  mothers  of 
nreschool  children,  exempts  only  a 
mother  who  is  actually  caring  for  one  or 
more  children  of  preschool  age  and  whose 
presence  in  the  home  is  necessary  and 
in  the  best  Interest  of  such  children. 

The  amendment  would  remove  the 
language  which  implies  that  even  If  she 
is  actually  caring  for  preschool  children, 
an  additional  finding  would  have  to  be 
made  Thus,  the  effect  of  the  amendment 
Is  to  insure  that  any  mother  who  is  ac- 
tually caring  for  preschool  children  Is 
exempted  from  participation  in  tne 
work-incentive  program. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  ,    ^    •  i^ 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 
Mr  CURTIS.  I  may  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  that  it 
was  the  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
who  offered  the  amendment  in  commit- 
tee I  have  no  objection  to  deleting  that 
language.  It  was  my  intention,  and  I  did 
not  so  observe  until  after  the  drafting 
was  completed,  that  there  be  reUeved 
from  compulsory  work  training  any 
mother,  or  as  modified  on  the  Senate 
floor  any  person  taking  the  place  of  the 
mother,  in  a  home  where  there  were 
one  or  more  children  of  preschool  age, 
provided  that  person  had  been  caring 
for  the  children. 

May  I  ask  what  other  amendments  are 
Included  en  bloc? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  am 
going  through  them  right  now. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  was  the  number 
of  this  one? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  It  is  un- 
printed.  It  is  at  the  desk. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent if  the  Senator  wiU  yield  on  my 
time  and  I  yield  myself  1  minute  for  this 
purpose— so  long  as  the  legislative  his- 
tory shows  that  the  purpose  here  is  that 
so  long  as  a  mother  is  actually  caring 
for  a  child,  she  is  not  expected  to  work 
when  she  has  children  of  preschool  age. 
I  believe  there  Is  really  no  problem  in- 
volved. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That  is 
the  Intent. 

Second,  the  amendment  clarifies  the 
purpose  of  the  family  and  child  welfare 
sernces  referred  to  by  reference  in  the 
new  clause  (14)  of  section  402(a).  The 
amendment  clarifies  that  the  primary 
purposes  of  these  services  are  what  the 
purposes  of  welfare  assistance  have  al- 
ways been :  maintaining  and  strengthen- 
ing family  life,  fostering  child  develop- 
ment, and  assuring  the  welfare  of  the 
children  involved. 

The  effectiveness  of  any  social  serv- 
ices and  counseling  offered  to  parents 
of  dependent  children— whether  with  re- 
spect to  employment,  day  care,  child 
support,  child  welfare,  family  planning, 
or  any  other  social  objective — depends 
on  the  confidence  of  those  assisted  by 
such  services  that  the  welfare  of  their 
children  Is  the  prime  consideration.  In- 
deed, the  effectiveness  of  the  work  in- 
centive program  created  by  the  bill — the 
chance  it  has  of  achieving  its  purpose  of 
getting  individuals  into  meaningful  em- 
plojTnent — depends  on  the  confidence  of 
the  mother  and  the  family  in  the  accept- 
ability and  effectiveness  of  the  services 
offered.  ,.         .  ,,. 

All  of  these — family  counseung,  child 
welfare,  day  care,  family  planning,  and 
employment  counseling — depend  on  the 
clear  understanding  of  the  mother  and 
the  welfare  worker  that  their  primary 
purpose  is  the  welfare  of  the  children 
concerned.  E\'ery  national  organization 
concerned  with  these  services— the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America,  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Day  Care  of  Chil- 
dren, the  Family  Service  Association  of 
America,  Planned  Parenthood,  the  major 
Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  welfare 
organizations,  the  American  Public  Wel- 
fare Association  and  about  30  others- 
have  strongly  stressed  this  point. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment,  then, 
is  to  stress  further,  if  further  stress  be 
needed,  that  the  primary  purpose  of 
what  we  are  doing  here  on  the  Senate 
floor  is  the  welfare  of  the  child  and  his 

family. 

Third,  the  amendment  contains  a  pro- 
vision which  is  complementary  to  the 
earnings  incentive  contained  elsewhere 
in  the  bill.  It  provides  that  when  a  father 
pays  support  to  his  family  pursuant  to 
a  court  order,  the  first  S50  of  that  pay- 
ment each  month  and  half  of  the  rest  of 
it  are  not  to  be  counted  in  determining 
the  resources  of  the  family  and  the  con- 
sequent size  of  the  welfare  pajTnent  to 
the  family.  I  believe  this  amendment  is 
fair  and  equitable  and  would  bring 
greater  income  to  the  family  when  the 
father  is  found  since  the  support  pay- 
ment would  not  reduce  the  welfare  pay- 
ment dollar  for  dollar  as  it  does  under 
the  present  welfare  law. 

Fourth,  the  amendment  contains  what 
was  previously  my  amendment  No.  411 
introduced  on  October  19.  This  amend- 
ment would  require  States  as  part  of 
their  State  plans  under  medicaid  to  es- 
tablish income  eUgibility  variations 
based  on  differences  in  shelter  costs  as 
between  urban  and  rural  areas  within 

the  State.  ,    ,    ,.  , 

This  amendment  is  particularly  help- 
ful where  the  costs  of  medicaid  have  been 


a  great  burden  on  rural  counties.  The 
purpose  of  the  amendment  la  equity,  to 
even  out  the  impact  of  medicaid  around 
States  which  have  both  urban  and  riiral 
areas  where  there  are  variations  in  the 
cost  of  living.  Under  the  amendment  we 
might  expect  States  that  have  developed 
liberal  programs  which  have  been  help- 
ful In  cities  but  burdensome  in  rural 
localities  to  lower  the  eligibility  levels  in 
the  rural  areas. 

I  £im  advised  by  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Under  Secretary 
Wilbur  Cohen  that  the  Administration 
has  no  objection  to  this  amendment.  The 
amendment  is  cosponsored  by  my  col- 
league from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  and 
six  other  Senators. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  to  me  briefly  at  that  point? 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
emphasize  to  the  Senate  the  importance 
of  this  amendment,  in  view  of  fairness 
as  to  what  is  being  done  in  the  medicaid 
program  as  brought  in  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long], 

Vers'  strict  limits  are  being  placed  on 
the  income  limitation  in  terms  ot  Fed- 
eral participation.  We  fought  a  battle 
concerning  the  problems  of  those  who 
are  not  cash  welfare  recipients  being 
eligible,  even  to  the  extent  of  25-percent 
matching.  More  than  half  of  those  were 
under  medicaid  in  New  York,  as  It  is  a 
very  big  State,  and  there  are  verj'  mate- 
rial   differences,    especially    in    shelter 
costs — Senator  Kennedy's  approach  was 
shelter  costs;  mine  had  been  the  general 
cost  of  living,  and  on  inquiry,  I  found 
that  his  was  superior,  so  I  joined  with 
him  and  adopted  his— in  fairly  reflecting 
the  real  differences  that  should  or  should 
not  make  people  eligible  for  medicaid, 
depending  on  different  brackets  of  in- 
come in  different  parts  of  the  State. 

As  we  are  going  to  absorb  a  burden, 
now,  that  looks  like  $100  million  more 
for  New  York,  because  of  this  bill,  this  is 
one  way  in  which  we  can  be  materially 
helped,  and  in  which  many  people  can  be 
helped.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  sym- 
pathetically consider  the  amendment, 
and  that  it  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  to  me  at  this 
time  if  I  yield  myself  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  can  give  the  Senator  time. 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  did  not  wish  to  consume 
the  time  allotted  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

In  reference  to  this  part  of  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment,  I  was  looking  through 
the  printed  amendments  at  the  time 
unanimous  consent  was  granted  to  con- 
sider these  amendments  en  bloc.  Some 
of  them  are  unrelated  to  others,  and  for 
that  reason.  I  felt  it  necessary,  for  clari- 
fication, to  interrupt  the  Senator  at  this 
time. 

In  reference  to  medicaid,  what  the 
Senator  is  proposing  is  more  flexibility 
within  the  bill  t 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That  is 

correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  the  Senator's  inten- 
tion to  increase  the  amount  of  money 
that  would  go  into  a  State,  over  and  be- 
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yond  what  the  formula  In  the  bill  pro- 
vides? 

Mr.  ICENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  would 
love  to  be  able  to  do  that,  I  might  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  but  the 
amendment  is  not  designed  to  accom- 
plish that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  Is  not  the  intention 
of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  It  Is  not 
the  intention  of  the  amendment  to  ac- 
complish that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  It  the  intention  of  the 
amendment,  in  providing  flexibility  with- 
in the  State,  that  it  will,  for  a  partic- 
ular family,  increase  the  maximum 
amount  of  income  eligibility  in  order  to 
grant  this  aid,  over  and  above  what 
would  work  out  under  the  bill? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  No,  it  is 
not.  It  is  just  the  basic  fact  that  circum- 
stances differ  in  different  areas.  For  ex- 
ample, in  a  niral  area,  a  family  with  a 
$5,000  income  who  live  there  have  an 
entirely  different  kind  of  problem  than 
a  family  with  a  $5,000  income  living  iii 
an  urban  center. 

Studies  have  shown  that  shelter  costs 
are  the  most  significant  variable  in  the 
cost  of  living  as  between  urban  and  rural 
areas.  The  cost  of  rent  and  home  pur- 
chase in  rural  areas  is  far  less  than  in 
the  cities.  An  income  of  $5,000  a  year 
therefore  buys  far  more  in  rural  areas 
than  it  does  in  the  city.  As  a  result,  there 
is  no  real  need  that  eligibility  levels  for 
medicaid  be  as  high  in  rural  areas  as 
they  are  in  the  large  cities,  and  this 
amendment  would  require  the  States  to 
take  variations  in  shelter  costs  into  ac- 
count when  they  determine  eligibility 
levels.  Officials  at  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  assisted 
in  the  drafting  of  this  amendment,  and 
indicated  that  it  is  feasible  and  work- 
able. 

This  amendment  would  alleviate  what 
has  become  a  near-crisis  situation  in 
some  States.  In  some  of  our  rural  coun- 
ties in  New  York,  75  to  80  percent  of  the 
population  is  eligible  for  medicaid  under 
the  income  eligibility  levels  which  the 
States  established.  In  these  counties, 
welfare  costs  have  skyrocketed  over  the 
past  18  months.  Increases  of  50  per- 
cent and  60  percent  in  the  cost  of  wel- 
fare are  common,  and  90  percent  or  more 
of  the  increases  are  due  to  the  cost  of 
medicaid,  almost  bankrupting  some 
counties.  Under  this  amendment,  the 
State  would  objectively  determine  dif- 
ferences In  shelter  costs  around  the 
State,  and  would  accordingly  establish 
differences  in  eligibility  levels.  This  is 
an  effort,  and  I  think  a  reasonable,  re- 
sponsible effort,  to  try  to  cut  down  the 
cost. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  a  fair  statement 
that  the  flexibility  the  Senator  seeks 
would  in  no  way  change  the  maximum 
limits  set  forth  In  the  bill? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That  is 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me?  I  yield  myself  1 
minute.  I  do  not  wish  to  Intrude  on  the 
Senator's  time. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  this 
amendment  is  exactly  like  what  the  Sen- 
ate Is  doing  in  allowing  the  flexibility 


feature  to  stay  on.  This  is  directed  to- 
ward the  same  end,  and  it  will  be  within 
the  framework  allowed  by  the  Senate 
bill,  within  which  flexibility  within  the 
States  is  provided. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  might 
say  the  result  would  be  decreases  of  as 
much  as  20  percent  in  eligibility  levels 
in  some  of  the  counties  which  are  the 
hardest  pressed  at  the  present  time.  A 
further  res\ilt  would  be  that  medicaid 
would  come  closer  to  being  a  program 
which  in  fact  serves  only  those  who 
need  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  is  a  sen- 
sible amendment.  It  will  be  of  great  help 
in  those  States  where  there  are  signifi- 
cant variations  in  the  cost  of  living  as 
between  urban  and  rural  areas. 

I  have  discussed  all  these  amendments 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  I 
imderstand  that  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana is  willing  to  accept  them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

I  am  well  aware  of  everything  in  the 
amendment,  and  how  to  apply  it,  except 
with  respect  to  the  shelter  cost  aspect  of 
the  amendment  which  the  Senator  has 
offered.  The  experts  in  the  Department 
tell  me  that  it  does  not  involve  any  sub- 
stantial cost  as  far  as  the  program  is 
concerned,  and  would  help  to  administer 
the  program  more  equitably.  As  such, 
I  do  not  oppose  it.  I  think  that  probably 
we  in  Louisiana  would  not  use  it,  but  if 
New  York  wants  to  use  it,  that  would 
be  all  right  with  me. 

Having  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
these  matters,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  I  more  or  less  reached  a  meet- 
ing of  the  minds,  with  some  give  and 
take,  as  to  what  parts  of  these  amend- 
ments we  felt  would  be  appropriate ;  and 
I  believe,  in  the  spirit  of  compromise, 
this  should  pretty  well  resolve  our  dif- 
ferences on  these  issues,  and  I  would  be 
willing  to  vote  on  it  or  take  it  to  con- 
ference. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

These  are  matters  which  deeply  con- 
cern Senator  Kennedy  and  me.  and  our 
State.  This  is  an  item  which  particularly 
interests  us.  I  join  in  thanking  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  for  his  consideration 
and  understanding  of  the  problems 
which  have  been  raised,  and  which  he  is 
helping  us  solve  in  a  way  which,  I  can 
assure  him,  is  completely  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  his  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded  to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  reads  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  blU  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"EXCLUSION  FROM  DErOfmON  OF  WAGES  OF 
CERTAIN  RETISEMENT,  ETC.,  PAYMENTS  UNDQ 
EMPLOYEE    ESTABLISHKD    PLANS 

"Sec.  308.  (a)  Section  3121(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (definition  of 
wages)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'or'  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (11),  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  ( 12 )  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ';  or',  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"  '(13)  any  payment  or  series  of  pajrmenta 
by  an  employer  to  an  employee  or  any  of  hU 
dependents  which  Is  made  or  begins — 

"  '(A)  upon  the  retirement,  death,  or  dis- 
ability of  the  employee,  and 

'"(B)  under  a  plan  established  by  the 
employer  which  makes  provision  for  his  em- 
ployees generally  or  a  class  or  classes  of  his 
employees  (or  for  such  employees  or  class  or 
classes  of  employees  and  their  dependents).' 

"(b)  Section  3306(b)  of  such  Code  (defini- 
tion of  wages  1  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'or'  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8).  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (9) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ';  or",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph ; 

"  '(10)  any  payment  or  series  of  payments 
by  an  employer  to  an  employee  or  any  of  his 
dependents  which  Is  made  or  begins — 

"  '(A)  upon  the  retirement,  death,  or  disa- 
bility of  the  employee,  and 

"  '(Bl  under  a  plan  established  by  the  em- 
ployer which  makes  provision  for  his  em- 
ployees generally  or  a  class  or  classes  of  his 
employees  (or  for  such  employees  or  class 
or  classes  of  employees  and  their  depend- 
ents).' 

"(c)  Section  209  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(definition  of  wages)  is  amended  by  strllclng 
out  'or'  at  the  end  of  subsection  (k),  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '; 
or',  and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (1)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"  "(m)  Any  payment  or  series  of  payments 
by  an  employer  to  an  employee  or  any  of  his 
dependents  which  Is  made  or  begins — 

"  '(1)  upon  the  retirement,  death,  or  disa- 
bility of  the  employee,  and 

"'(2)  under  a  plan  established  by  the 
employer  which  makes  pro\'ision  for  his  em- 
ployees generally  or  a  class  or  classes  of  his 
employees  (or  for  such  employees  or  class 
or  classes  of  employees  and  their  de- 
pendents) .' 

"(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tloi,  shall  apply  with  respect  to  remunera- 
tion paid  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act." 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  adds  a  new  paragraph  to 
section  3121 1 a)  and  section  3306' b)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  a  new 
subsection  to  section  209  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  which  define  the  term 
"wages"  for  employment  tax  and  social 
security  purposes.  This  amendment 
makes  it  clear  that  the  term  "wages"  for 
those  purposes  does  not  include  any  pay- 
ment or  series  of  payments  by  an  em- 
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nioyer  to  an  employee  or  his  dependents 
which  is  made  or  begins  upon  the  em - 
niovee's  retirement,  death,  or  disability, 
and  is  made  under  any  plan  established 
bv  the  employer,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  the  plan  provides  for  other  pay- 
ments   at    other    times    or    for    other 

^"por^example.  an  employer  may  estab- 
lish an  incentive  compensation  plan  for 
his  emuloyees  generally  or  for  a  class 
of  his  employees  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment    of     deferred     compensation     on 
termination   of   employment,   including 
termination  upon  an  employee's  retire- 
ment    death,    or    disability.    Payments 
under  such  a  plan  which  are  made  or 
begin  upon   an   employee's  retirement, 
death,  or  disability  or  within  a  reason- 
able   time    thereafter— rather   than   on 
termination  of  employment  for  any  other 
reason— will  be  excluded  from  the  term 
••wages"  whether  made  in  a  lump  sum  or 
In    installments.    However,    a    payment 
which  would  have  been  made  or  begun 
at  the  same  time  even  if  the  employee 
had  not  retired,  died,  or  become  dis- 
abled will  not  be  excluded  from  the  term 

It"^  would  appear  that  the  tax  law  al- 
readv  takes  care  of  the  situation  to  which 
this  amendment  is  directed.  Tliree  times 
the  law  excludes  from  wages  for  employ- 
ment tax  purposes,  payments  made  for 
retirement  and  twice  there  are  exclu- 
sions for  payments  made  for  disabihty. 
Nevertheless,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice has  decided  that  a  certain  type  of 
pavment  meant  to  be  received  at  retire- 
ment or   for   disability   or   at   death   is 
includible  as  "wages"  and  subject  to  em- 
plovment   taxes.   Therefore,   to  prevent 
such  an  interpretation   by  the  Service 
in  the  future  and  to  express  congres- 
sional intent  on  how   these  payments 
should  have  been  treated  all   along,  it 
appears  that  we  must  add  another  pro- 
vision to  the  law  to  make  it  plain  that 
the  type  of  payment  which  the  Service 
is  challenging  is  not  to  be  considered 
"wages"  and,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  sub- 
ject to  employment  taxes— the  social  se- 
curity tax  and  the  unemployment  tax.  I 
urge  the  distinguished  floor  manager  and 
committee  chairman  to  take  this  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  has  merit  and  deserves 
the  support  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  sure  that  the  committee  chair- 
man understands  the  amendment.  I  think 
he  agrees  with  me  that  it  has  ment  and 
deserves  the  support  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  vield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes.  . 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  .seeks.  I  believe,  to  re.solve 
that  controversy  in  a  way  that  he  thinks 
is  appropriate. 

Ordinarilv  I  would  urge  the  Senator  to 
wait  until  we  conduct  hearings  on  it  and 
studv  the  matter  and  then  bring  it  m  as 
part"  of  a  bill,  after  we  had  studied  the 
matter  in  depth.  However,  I  think  the 
revenue  cost  is  negligible  since  it  involves 
the  employment  tax  which  goes  into  a 
trust  fund  rather  than  the  income  tax 
which  is  used  for  financing  the  costs  of 
Government. 


Inasmuch  as  the  pending  bill  is  the 
only  social  security  bill  we  are  hkely  to 
pass  between  now  and  the  time  Congress 
adjourns,  and  tins  is  an  amendment  to 
resolve  a  hiatus  in  the  social  security  tax 
law.  I  would  not  object  to  the  amend- 

I  think  it  is  something  w^e  could  weU 
discuss  in  conference  and  see  if  we  can 
resolve  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

At  that  time  we  will  have  experts  from 
the  Treasury  testify  as  to  their  side  of  the 
argument,  and  we  can  also  ask  questions 
concerning  the  Senator's  side  of  the  argu- 

"^Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  vield  back  the  remainder  of  mj-  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 

from  Utah. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     4  3  9 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  439  and  ask  that 

''^Thr^PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printea 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  pase  407.  beginning  with  line  7.  strike 
out  all  through  line  20.  on  page  411,  and  in 
lieu  thereof  insert  the  following: 

"DEDUCTION   OF  EXPENSES  FOR   MEDICAL   CARE  OF 
INDIVmUALS    WHO    HAVE    ATTAINED    AGE     65 

••SEC  501.  (a)  Section  213(a)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  allow- 
ance of  deduction  for  medical,  dental,  etc., 
expenses)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"•(a)   Allowance  OF  DEDUCTION.— 

••  ■(!)  In  general —There  shall  be  allowed 
.as  a  deduction  the  following  amounts  not 
compensated  for  by  insurance  or  otherwise- 

••  '(A)  the  amount  by  which  the  amount  of 
the   expenses  paid  during  the   taxable  year 

reduced  bv  any  amount  deductible  under 
subparagraph  (BH  for  medical  care  of  the 
taipaver.  his  spouse,  and  dependents  (as  de- 
fined in  section  152  >  exceeds  3  percent  of  the 
adjusted  gross  income,  and 

••■(B)  an  amount  (not  in  excess  of  $150! 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  expenses  paid  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  for  Insurance  which 
constitutes  medical  care  for  the  taxpayer,  his 
spouse,  and  dependents. 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  amounts 
paid  for  the  medical  care  of  an  individual 
with  respect  to  whom  paragraph  (2  i  applies 
for  the  taxable  year  shall  not  be  taken  into 

^^?:°""flNDn,'IDUAI.S    WHO    HAVE    ATTAINED    AGE 

65— There  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction 
the  amount  of  the  expenses,  not  compen- 
sated for  bv  insurance  or  otherwise,  paid  dur- 
inrthe   taxable   year   for  the  medical   care 

°^~'(  A)  the  taxpayer  and  his  spouse,  ii  either 
of  them  has  attained  the  age  of  65  before  the 
close  of  the  taxable  year,  and 

"■(B)  a  dependent  who  (1)  Is  the  mother 
or  father  of  the  taxpayer  or  his  spouse  and 
(Ui  has  attained  the  age  of  65  before  the 
close  of  the  taxable  year.'         ^  „    .^  /rBiatme 

"(b)  Section  213(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 


to  limitation  with  respect  to  medicine  and 
drugs  1  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence;  The 
preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  to 
amounts  paid  for  the  care  of— 

"  •(  1 )  the  taxpayer  and  his  spouse,  if  either 
of  them  has  attained  the  age  of  65  before 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year,  or 

'••(2)   any  dependent  described  in  subsec- 

^'"McTThe  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (bi  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1966." 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  hke  to  nmke  it  clear  that  I  am 
offering  the  amendment  on  my  own  be- 
half and  also  on  behalf  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty],  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 

[Mr.  Cotton].  ^    .  ^         .  ♦>,!., 

Mr  President,  on  the  first  day  of  ttus 
Congress  that  bills  were  introduced  I 
introduced  S.  177,  to  restore  to  indi- 
viduals who  have  attained  the  age  of  6d 
the  right  to  deduct  all  expenses  for  their 
medical  care.  Later,  when  the  social  se- 
curitv  bill  had  come  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee from  the  House  and  when  I  was 
necessarily  absent,  the  junior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  was  kind  enough  to 
submit  S.  177  in  my  behalf  as  an  amend- 


ment. No  278,  to  H.R.  12080. 

In  mv  absence,  the  committee  delib- 
erated the  amendment  in  its  executive 
sessions  on  the  social  security  bill,  for 
which    I    am    much    appreciative,    and 
adopted  it  but  with  an  important  and,  I 
beUeve,  crippling  modification.  The  com- 
mittee an^ended  the  social  security  bill 
to  permit  an  indi\-idual  65  or  o\-er  to  de- 
duct from  taxable  income  all  expenses  of 
medical   care,  including   medicines  and 
drues,  but  only  if  that  indiudual  chose 
to  give  up  forever  his  rights  to  benefits 
under  medicare. 

Forcing  an  elderly  person  to  relinquish 
his  rights  to  all  future  medicare  benefits 
in  return  for  his  being  able  to  deduct  all 
of  his  medical  costs  is  really  to  give  most 
elderlv  persons  no  choice  at  all.  Most  per- 
sons 65  and  over  cannot  afford  prema- 
turely and  summarily  to  give  up  claim 
to  all  future  medicare  benefits  and  thus 
they  will  not  become  eligible  to  get  the 
full  tax  deduction.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
will  probably  be  only  a  very  rich  person 
with  enormous  medical  costs  who  will 
dare  to  waive  medicare.  The  moderate- 
and   low -income   taxpayer   cannot   risk 
ginng  up  his  medicare  potential  for  the 
relief  afforded  by  the  unlimited  deduc- 
tion. 

Therefore,  I  am  now  proposing  that  the 
committee's  pra\l5ion  giving  the  full  tax 
deduction  to  the  elderiy  only  on  occasion 
of  a  waiver  of  medicare  bt?  deleted  and  in 
its  place  my  amendment  439  be  inserted. 
Mv  amendment  439.  again  submitted 
by   the   generous    itmior   Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  is  the  same  as  the  propos- 
als I  offered  eariier  this  year  to  restore 
the  full  income  tax  deduction  of  medical 
and  drue  expenses  for  indi\1duals  age  65 
and  over.  It  has  no  condition  that  the 
aged  individual  must  waive  his  medicare 
benefits.  The  difference  between  the  com- 
mittee provision  and  my  amendment  is 
that,  under  the  committee  proposal,  the 
person  65  or  over  gets  either  a  full  tax 
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deduction  for  his  medical  and  drug  bills 
or  medicare,  and.  under  my  amendment, 
that  same  person  gets  both — the  full  tax 
deduction  and  medicare. 

Let  me  recount  briefly  the  legislative 
history  of  this  proposal.  Up  to  1965,  the 
tax  law  had  recognized  the  more  serious 
medical  expense  problem  that  faces  most 
aged  people.  While  all  other  taxpayers 
were  allowed  a  deduction  of  only  those 
expenses  of  medical  care  which  exceeded 
3  percent  of  adjusted  gross  incomes;  and 
in  computing  that  amount  only  medicine 
and  drug  bills  in  excess  of  1  percent  of 
adjusted  gross  Income  could  be  included, 
for  taxpayers  65  and  over  and  depend- 
ents 65  and  over  of  a  taxpayer  or  the 
taxpayer's  spouse,  all  medical  care  ex- 
penses were  deductible  without  the  3- 
and  1 -percent  floors. 

However,  the  1965  Social  Security 
Amendments  changed  this  and  made  ef- 
fective beginning  in  1967  the  same  lim- 
ited deduction  for  persons  65  and  over  as 
had  existed  for  persons  under  65.  The 
Senate  felt  that  the  unlimited  deduction 
for  older  people  should  not  be  tampered 
with,  but  the  House  was  adamant  that 
the  tax  deduction  for  medical  care  of 
65-year-olds-and-over  should  be  the 
same  as  that  for  yoimger  people;  that  is, 
only  for  expenses  over  and  above  the  3- 
and  1 -percent  levels.  The  reasoning 
which  prevailed  was  that  the  medicare 
legislation  being  enacted  at  that  time 
would  provide  older  people  with  enough 
medical  care  benefits  that  they  need  not 
also  have  the  imllmited  tax  deduction. 

The  Senate  once  again  tried  to  reverse 
that  unfortunate  decision  by  adopting 
my  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Investors 
Tax  Act  late  last  year.  Again,  the  House 
attitude  against  the  unlimited  medical 
deduction  for  the  elderly  prevailed  in 
conference.  This  time,  however,  the 
House's  opposition  was  premised  on  the 
ground  that  the  proposal  should  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  an  overall  sociEil  secu- 
rity bill  this  year.  Thus,  the  3-  and  1- 
percent  floors  became  effective  for  the 
old  folks  on  January  1  of  this  year. 

This  means  that  with  the  mailing  of 
the  Federal  income  tax  returns  around 
the  first  of  next  year  which  must  be  re- 
turned by  April  15.  1968,  many  of  our 
aged  population  will  learn  for  the  first 
time  that  they  can  no  longer  deduct  all 
of  the  medical  and  drug  bills  they  have 
paid  and  that  they  can  deduct  only  a 
portion  of  their  1967  medical  and  drug 
expenses.  That  is  when  the  chickens 
will  come  home  to  roost — that  Is  when 
we  in  Congress  will  be  deluged  by  great 
swarms  of  mail  from  i'ldlgnant  senior 
citizens  all  over  the  land  protesting  the 
taking  away  of  a  longstanding  benefit 
which  for  many  years  was  the  prime 
weapon  of  many  old  folks  in  their  fight 
against  poverty. 

The  argument  that  medicare  would 
take  care  of  the  medical  costs  of  our 
older  population  and  therefore  make  the 
unlimited  medical  deduction  unnecessary 
was  untrue  from  the  beginning.  Medicare 
is  a  limited  benefit  which  has  not  been 
greatly  expanded  by  the  bill  before  us 
today.  There  are  many  medical  expenses 
not  covered  by  medicare  even  for  those 
who  are  under  its  protection.  There  are, 
of  course,  a  number  of  elderly  people  who 
will  not  come  under  medicare.  For  most 


of  these  people,  the  unlimited  tax  deduc- 
tion of  medical  expenses  is  a  necessity. 
Especially  is  this  true  for  the  elderly  who 
undergo  long-term  illnesses.  Medicare 
can  soon  be  exhausted  by  such  illnesses, 
yet  the  expenses  of  these  illnesses  go 
on.  'VN'hat  a  relief  it  would  be  to  those 
incurring  these  illnesses  to  know  that 
they  can  deduct  without  limitation  the 
large  medical  bills  they  receive. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  opposed 
my  proposal  from  the  beginning.  As  is 
usual  with  the  Treasury  when  It  opposes 
something,  it  has  spawned  staggering 
statistics  to  show  the  great  cost  of  the 
full  medical  deduction  for  the  elderly  and 
the  disproportionate  share  of  that  cost 
wiiich  would  benefit  higher  income  tax- 
payers. Treasury  Department  revenue 
estimates  in  the  past  have  been  known  to 
be  way  off  the  mark,  particularly  on  a 
proposal  that  the  Department  opposed.  I 
am  confident  that  that  is  the  case  here. 
Of  course,  the  Treasury  figures  can  also 
be  used  against  the  Department's  posi- 
tion. If  my  amendment  would  cost  the 
Government  the  $210  million  in  1967 
that  Treasury  says  it  would,  it  means 
that  persons  65  and  over  would  be  pay- 
ing that  much  and  more  in  medical  bills 
without  any  help  from  medicare.  In 
other  words,  one  cannot  say  that  medi- 
care is  taking  care  of  all  of  the  medical 
expenses  of  the  elderly  and  at  the  same 
time,  say  that  the  unlimited  medical  de- 
duction which  is  only  applicable  to  bills 
not  paid  for  by  medicare,  is  going  to 
cost  the  Government  $210  million  in  lost 
tax  revenues. 

It  does  not  matter  to  me  which  part 
of  the  Treasury  argiunent  is  fallacious. 
All  that  I  care  about  is  making  sure  that 
our  aged  population  get  the  best  and 
most  comprehensive  medical  treatment 
at  the  lowest  cost.  That  to  me  means  that 
medicare's  benefits  must  be  supple- 
mented by  full  deductibility  of  medical 
and  drug  expenses  of  our  older  Ameri- 
cans. My  amendment  will  do  that  and 
make  it  effective  for  1967  so  that  my  col- 
leagues wiU  be  saved  from  the  incendiary 
mail  they  otherwise  will  get  next  year.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  remain  consistent 
on  this  matter  and  vote  to  our  aged  their 
full  medical  care  tax  deduction  without 
qualification  and  then  I  hope  the  Senate 
conferees  will  insist  on  their  position  in 
conference  with  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  to  summarize  as  briefly 
as  I  know  how.  what  we  seek  to  do  here 
is  not  to  take  anything  away  from  the 
elderly  citizens  of  this  country  who 
actually  believe  that  the  medicare  bill 
was  calculated  and  passed  to  be  of  addi- 
tional benefit  to  them. 

Before  we  adopted  the  medicare  bill, 
we  had  a  provision  in  the  law  that  the 
elderly  citizen  over  65  could  deduct  all 
of  his  medical  and  drug  expenses. 

When  we  passed  the  medicare  bill,  the 
House  put  into  it  a  provision  which  pro- 
vided that  from  1967  on,  because  medi- 
care was  supposed  to  cover  all  their 
medical  expenses  and  their  medical 
needs  the  elderly  would  lose  the  right  to 
deduct  the  amount  of  money  they  had 
paid  for  medical  expenses,  drugs,  medi- 
cine, and  so  forth  to  the  extent  they 
do  not  exceed  the  3-percent  floor.  The 
Senate,  however,  did  not  go  along  with 
that  provision,  and  the  Senate  adopted 


an  amendment  offered  by  me  and  other 
Senators  at  that  point,  which  was  the 
same  as  the  pending  amendment. 

However,  at  the  conference  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  the  House  was 
adamant  and  would  not  accept  the 
Senate  position.  So  the  law  now  pro- 
vides that  beginning  in  January  of  1967, 
people  65  years  of  age  and  older  are  not 
to  be  able  to  deduct  the  entire  cost  of 
their  medical  expenses,  drugs,  medicines, 
and  other  Items  in  connection  with  their 
health.  They  could  only  deduct  that 
portion  which  exceeds  3  percent  of  their 
adjusted  gross  income  for  medical  serv- 
ices  and  1  percent  for  drugs. 

The  old  people  of  the  country  at  this 
point  do  not  know  that  this  is  what  we 
have  done,  but  they  are  beginning  to 
understand  it;  and  when  they  receive 
their  tax  bills  and  have  to  pay  their  tax 
starting  in  January  of  1968,  Congress 
wUl  receive  an  avalanche  of  mail  pro- 
testing what  Congress  has  done — not 
necessarily  what  the  Senate  has  done, 
but  what  Congress  has  done,  because  the 
Senate  had  to  give  way  to  the  intransl- 
gency  of  the  House.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  this  bill  partially  corrects  the 
problem.  It  makes  the  unlimited  medical 
expense  deduction  available  to  those  age 
65  or  over,  but  only  where  they  perma- 
nently waive  all  of  their  rights  to  medi- 
care— both  the  hospital  insurance  pro- 
gram and  the  supplementary  medical 
care  program. 

What  I  am  seeking  to  do  by  the  pend- 
ing amendment  is  once  again  to  estab- 
lish the  right  of  people  over  65  years  of 
age  to  deduct  all  of  their  medical  ex- 
penses even  though  they  are  covered  by 
medicare. 

The  reason  why  this  is  essential  is 
this,  briefly:  Medicare  is  a  limited  pro- 
gram. Medicare  does  not  cover  all  of  an 
elderly  person's  illness. 

For  example,  a  person  can  go  into  a 
hospital  now  and  have  the  Government 
pay  for  90  days  of  hospital  care.  The 
Senate  committee  has  made  it  even  bet- 
ter by  saying  that  they  now  can  have 
60  additional  days  of  hospital  care  dur- 
ing their  life,  for  which  the  Government 
will  pick  up  part  of  the  bill ;  but  for  the 
additional  60  days,  the  individual  must 
pay  $10  for  each  day. 

We  know  of  many  instances  in  which 
elderly  people  go  into  the  hospital  be- 
cause of  a  broken  hip.  They  leave,  after 
having  spent  perhaps  2V2  months  in  the 
hospital,  and  break  their  arm  and  must 
return  to  the  hospital.  If  they  must  go 
back  a  second  and  third  time,  medicare 
does  not  cover  that  expense,  and  they 
must  pay  that  expense  or  someone  must 
pay  it  for  them,  and  that  is  not  deducti- 
ble. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  ever  intend- 
ed this  situation  to  exist  and  I  do  not 
believe  Congress  expected  it  to  be  that 
way,  but  there  it  is. 

These  are  some  of  the  items  not  cov- 
ered under  medicare:  Dental  work  and 
hearing  aids.  Certainly,  many  elderly 
people  must  have  hearing  aids.  The  el- 
derly people  are  not  entitled  to  deduct 
that  expense.  Eye  glasses  and  eye  exami- 
nation, nursing  and  home  care  after  100 
days,  all  types  of  custodial  care,  hospital 
care  after  150  days  in  the  first  spell  of 
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illness  and  90  days  in  later  ones,  out- 
patient drugs,  private  duty  nurses,  other 
miscellaneous  items,  such  as  routine  foot 

CSkTG. 

I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  this  point.  I 
believe  the  Senate  understands  it.  We 
adopted  a  similar  amendment  on  two 
previous  occasions,  and  I  believe  the 
time  has  come  to  adopt  it  once  more.  We 
will  take  it  to  conference,  and  I  hope  the 
House  will  accept  it.  I  do  not  know.  But 
I  do  believe  the  elderly  people  of  this 
Nation  are  entitled  to  continue  to  deduct 
all  their  medical  costs,  as  was  the  law 
prior  to  medicare,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  medicare  does  not  cover 
many  of  their  illnesses,  and  remains  a 
limited  program,  as  it  is  today. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  this  the  situation  of 
which  the  Senator  speaks:  A  taxpayer 
under  65  years  of  age  can  deduct  medical 
expenses  that  exceed  3  percent  of  the 
gross  income? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  some  few  years  ago, 
for  the  taxpayers  over  65  we  abolished 
the  3-percent  offset,  and  they  could  de- 
duct it  all,  but  that  special  benefit  was 
repealed  in  the  passage  of  medicare. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  the  Senator  pro- 
poses to  accomplish  by  the  pending 
amendment  is  to  permit  taxpayers  over 
65  to  deduct  the  full  amount  of  their 
medical  expenses,  but  by  "full  amount" 
is  meant  the  out-of-pocket  expense  and 
not  that  which  was  reimbursed  by  medi- 
care or  by  private  insurance  carriers? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator  have 
an  estimate  of  the  revenue  cost  of  this 
proposal? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Treasury  has 
stated  that  it  would  cost  approximat-ely 
$210  million.  But  the  Senator  knows,  and 
I  know,  and  all  of  us  who  have  served  on 
the  Committee  on  Finance  know,  that 
the  Treasury  has  a  way,  when  It  opposes 
a  particular  amendment,  of  somehow 
skyrocketing  those  estimates. 

I  can  foresee,  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  can  foresee,  the  day  when  we 
should  not  have  the  amendment  I  am 
now  proposing.  But  that  day  will  come 
when  medicare  has  become  so  wide- 
spread and  broad  in  its  coverage  of 
everything  and  everybody  who  Is  65 
years  of  age  and  older  that  they  wUl  not 
need  to  ask  for  this  deduction. 

However,  today,  because  it  Is  a  limited 
program,  we  are  actually  penalizing  them 
and  putting  some  people  in  a  worse  posi- 
tion than  before  we  passed  medicare. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to 

the  distinguished  Senator  from  "Vermont. 

Mr.   PROUTY.   Mr.   President.   I   am 

grateful   to   the    distinguished    Senator 

from  Florida  for  his  kind  remarks. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  pending 
amendment  is  Identical  to  one  which 
was  offered  by  myself  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton],  as  cosponsor,  several 
weeks  ago. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida   is  offering  this 


amendment.  I  support  him  In  his  effort 
since  he  is  acting  in  my  behalf,  in  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
■Virginia  and  the  distingmshed  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  attempting 
to  do  under  the  pending  amendment  Is 
to  prevent  the  imposition  of  an  addi- 
tional tax  burden  on  the  older  citizens  of 
thiis  country.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
has  explained  the  matter  so  well,  that  I 
believe  there  it  little  need  to  add  to  what 
he  has  said. 

There  are  a  few  points  which  I  would 
like  to  make,  however,  even  if  they  are 
reiterating  those  already  made  by  Sen- 
ator Smathers. 

First,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
there  is  really  no  cost  involved  in  this 
amendment  since  no  tax  money  has  been 
collected  from  these  older  people  for  17 
years.  Therefore,  we  are  not  depriving 
the  Treasury  of  a  source  of  money  which 
it  currently  has. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  by  failing  to 
enact  this  amendment  we  would  impose 
additional  hardships  on  older  retired 
persons  who  already  exist  on  the  brink 
of  poverty.  I  discuss  this  point  in  greater 
detail  in  a  statement  which  I  prepared 
for  delivery  on  the  floor  in  connection 
with  my  own  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
statement  be  included  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Senate  is  to  be  commended  for  Its  con- 
sideration of  many  Important  aspects  of  the 
Social  Security  Bill.  There  are  Inequities  In 
the  present  social  security  laws,  and  many 
necessary  changes  have  been  made  by  the 
Committee  In  the  reported  bill.  While  some 
of  these  changes  are  entirely  adequate  as 
they  stand,  it  Is  clear  that  other  parts  of 
the"  bill  could  profitably  be  further  revised. 
An  example  of  the  latter  is  the  medical  ex- 
pense tax  deduction  for  the  aged. 

I  win  briefly  reiterate  the  history  of  these 
provisions. 

Under  a  tax  law  first  enacted  in  1948, 
taxpayers  65  and  older  benefited  from  a  pro- 
vision which  allowed  them  to  deduct  the 
cost  of  medical  care  up  to  certain  specified 
maximums,  for  themselves  and  their  spwuses 
who  were  also  65  and  older.  Other  taxpayers 
were  denied  deductions  for  their  medical 
expenses  except  to  the  extent  that  these 
expenses  exceeded  three  percent  of  their  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income.  These  provisions  stood 
for  17  years,  reflecting  Congressional  con- 
cern over  the  fact  that  our  older  citizens 
were  caught  In  a  vicious  inflationary  spiral 
of  Increasing  medical  bills  and  decreasing  In- 
comes. They  needed  help,  and  allowing  a 
deduction  of  medical  expenses  was  eminently 
proper. 

However,  Mr.  President,  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  medicare  bill  In  1965,  these  tax 
deduction  provisions  were  for  the  first  time 
seriously  challenged.  At  this  time  the  House 
acted  to  repeal  these  provisions  on  the  ra- 
tionale that  Medicare  would  pay  for  virtually 
all  medical  needs  of  the  aged,  thus  rendering 
the  tax  deduction  superfluous,  unnecessary, 
and  over  complicated.  These  deductions  will 
not  be  available  to  our  older  citizens  when 
they  file  their  1967  income  tax  returns  next 
spring,  Mr.  President,  unless  my  amendment 
Is  adopted. 

There  were  claims  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment that  this  change  would  simplify 
tax  law.  Unfortunately,  this  was  a  stalking 
horse  with  no  basis  In  fact.  To  the  con- 
trary,  the   elimination   of   these   provisions 


actually  complicates  tax  computations  for 
millions  of  aged  citizens  who  need  and  de- 
serve as  simple  a  tax  reporting  system  as 
possible.  Previously,  these  taxpayers  knew 
they  could  deduct  all  their  medical  ex- 
penses up  to  the  maximum  limits.  Under  the 
present  law.  supported  by  the  Treasury,  they 
would  have  to  make  dlfflcuJt  calculations  to 
distinguish  between  that  portion  of  their 
medical  expenses  which  would  no  longer 
be  deductible  and  that  portion  which  they 
could  continue  to  deduct.  F\>rfuiiately.  the 
1965  legislation  provided  that  this  new  tax 
restriction  on  our  older  people  would  not 
applv  until  1967. 

When  the  Medicare  bill  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Committee  on  Finance  recognized 
the  hardships  and  complexity  that  could 
occur  if  the  medical  expense  deduction  for 
the  aged  were  cut  back.  That  Committee 
deleted  the  restricting  amendments  of  the 
House  bill.  These  distinguished  Senators  on 
the  Finance  Committee  knew  that  Medicare 
would  pay  no  more  than  40  ^c  to  501-  of  an 
aged  individual's  medical  costs  and  that  the 
remaining  amounts  would  have  to  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  aged  person's  own  resources. 
They  saw  right  through  the  tax  simplifica- 
tion argument  presented  by  the  Treasury. 

The  Senate  agreed  to  the  Committee 
amendments,  but  unfortunately  the  confer- 
ees on  the  Medicare  bill  finally  adopted  the 
House  provisions  to  cut  back  on  the  tax  de- 
duction, beginning  in  1967. 

Last  vear.  the  Committee  on  Finance 
again  sought  w  retain  the  full  deduction  for 
the  medical  expenses  of  persons  age  65  and 
over.  The  Committee  added  an  amendment 
to  the  Foreign  Investors  Tax  Act  designed  to 
prevent  the  tax  restrictions  Included  in  the 
1965  Medicare  law  from  going  Into  effect. 
The  Senate  passed  the  amendment  but 
once  again  the  House  conferees  relused  to 
accept  It  and  it  was  stricken  from  the  final 
bill. 

Mr.  President.  1967  is  here.  Unless  we  act 
now.  aged  taxpayers  are  going  to  suffer  a  tax 
increase  when  they  file  their  returns  next 
Spring.  At  a  time  when  we  hear  so  much  talk 
of  an  across-the-board  tax  Increase,  we 
should  not  single  out  our  old  people  for  an 
additional,  special  tax  Increase.  We  should 
not  complicate  their  tax  computations  We 
should  leave  the  law  as  it  has  been  for  these 
people  for  the  past  17  years. 

My  mall  indicates  that  the  repeal  of  the 
tax  deduction  will  worsen  the  plight  of 
many  aged  this  year.  Many  of  our  older  citi- 
zens" will  be  worse  off  under  Medicare  than 
they  had  been  previously  when  the  tax  de- 
duction was  allowed.  This  Is  so.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  as  It  has  developed,  contrary 
to  the  view  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1965,  Medicare  does  not  cover  lOC^c  of 
the  medical  expenses  of  the  older  Americans. 
In  reality,  only  from  50"  to  60 'Tc  of  costs  are 
covered.  Let  us  consider  what  costs  must  be 
met  bv  the  individual  over  65: 

Under  Hospital  Medicare  Insurance  the 
first  $40  must  be  paid  by  the  Individual. 

After  60  days  care,  the  individual  must  pay 
$10  a  dav  for  the  next  30  days  of  treatment. 
Under"  Medical   Insurance,   the   individual 
must  pay  $3  a  day  to  receive  benefits. 

All  dnig  costs  except  those  provided  In  the 
hospital  must  be  met  by  the  individual. 

None  of  these  costs  enumerated  atwve  can 
any  longer  be  deducted  unless  they  are  In 
excess  of  3  '~c  of  the  older  taxpayer's  adjusted 
gross  income  or  In  the  case  of  drugs,  exceed 
1%   of  the  adjusted  gross  Income. 

It  Is  quite  true  that  the  poorest  of  our 
aged  would  not  benefit  from  a  reinstatement 
of  the  tax  deduction.  Those  7.3  million 
older  Americans  who  do  no  file  Income  tax 
returns  would  not  be  affected.  However,  Mr. 
President,  there  are  some  12.7  million  older 
Americans  who  do  file  Income  tax  forms,  &nti 
these  people  would  be  benefited. 

I  had  great  hopes,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Finance  Committee,  because  of  Its  previous 
concern  over  the  plight  of  the  aged,  would 
act   to   reinstate   the   Medical   Expense   Tax 
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Deduction.  Indeed,  last  Friday  when  the 
press  release  describing  the  Committee  bill 
was  released.  I  scanned  it  eagerly,  until  I 
came  to  the  section  In  which  Medical  Tax 
Deductions  were  explained. 

At  first  I  was  encouraged  to  read  that,  and 
I  quote.  "The  Committee  amendment  would 
make  the  medical  care  and  drug  expenses  of 
a  person  65  or  over  fully  deductible  with- 
out regard  to  the  3  and  1  percent  limita- 
tion .  .  ."  Then  I  was  disappointed  and 
horrified  to  learn  of  the  conditions  under 
which  this  tax  benefit  would  apply.  Only 
those  people  who,  and  I  quote,  ".  .  .  waives 
all  future  entitlement  to  all  medicare  bene- 
fits upon  reaching  age  65  or  within  one  year 
after  enactment  of  the  bill,  whichever  is 
later."  would  be  eligible  for  this  tax  deduc- 
tion. The  decision  to  select  Medicare  or  a  tax 
deduction  would  be  an  irrevocable  one. 

The  reasoning  behind  this  provision,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  as  follows:  The  very  poor 
will  not  benefit  from  tax  deductions  since 
they  do  not  even  file  income  tax  returns.  A 
reinstatement  of  the  deduction  would  aid 
the  rich  since  they  would  be  given  access  to 
Medicare  in  addition  to  having  the  privilege 
of  deducting  expensive  medicines  and  medi- 
cal care.  It  is  said  that  these  people  who 
least  need  aid  would  be  benefited  twice. 

If  this  argument  Is  true  then  the  action 
of  the  Finance  Committee  on  this  matter 
represents  a  Just  and  equitable  solution  to 
the  problem  of  "medical  tax  deduction." 

However.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
submit  that  this  new  provision  Is  neither 
Just  nor  equitable  for  the  majority  of  our 
older  Americans. 

Moreover.  I  further  submit.  Mr.  President, 
that  it  represents  a  dangerous  tendency  to 
transform  a  compulsory  system  of  old-age 
medical  insurance  Into  a  voluntary  one. 

Finally,  Mr  President,  I  submit  that  only 
a  reenactment  of  the  more  generous  tax 
rules  for  older  taxpayers  will  alleviate  the 
hardship  conditions  of  millions  of  our  citi- 
zens 65  and  over. 

First,  the  Finance  Committee's  solution  Is 
not  just  and  equitable.  It  Is  true,  as  I  have 
stated  before,  that  the  poorest  older  Ameri- 
cans do  not  benefit  from  tax  deductions 
since  they  do  not  file  Income  tax  forms.  How- 
ever, these  poorest  Americans  over  65  con- 
stitute only  73  million  of  the  20  million 
recipients  of  Medicare  and  SoclrU  Security. 
Of  the  12.7  million  who  do  file  income  tax 
forms,  how  many  can  actually  be  considered 
rich?  The  great  majority  of  these,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  sure  can  be  considered  to  be 
among  the  ranks  of  what  In  this  age  of  wel- 
fare and  poverty  programs  might  be  termed 
the  forgotten  middle  class. 

How  can  these  older  middle  class  Ameri- 
cans be  characterized?  Many  of  them  un- 
doubtedly as  a  result  of  careful  planning, 
saving  and  thrift  have  a  small  income  in  ad- 
dition to  their  Social  Security  benefits.  Yet, 
most  of  them  exist  on  Incomes  less  than  one- 
third  of  that  which  they  received  during 
their  working  years.  They  are  caught  In  the 
scissors  grip  of  rising  costs  and  decreasing 
money  value. 

For  these  millions,  the  opportunity  to  de- 
duct medical  expenses  is  of  great  advantage. 
It  may  mean  the  difference  between  scrimp- 
ing to  make  ends  meet  and  having  a  few 
pennies  more  for  meager  pleasures.  Can  we 
deny  these  additional  benefits  to  all  older 
Americans,  merely  because  the  poorest  aged 
do  not  stand  to  gain? 

Further,  we  must  consider  the  fact  that 
middle  class  Americans  enjoyed  this  tax 
l>eneflt  for  some  17  years.  Denying  the  bene- 
fit this  year  may  inadvertently  have  the 
effect  of  causing  thousands  who  are  on  the 
borderline  of  poverty  to  drop  below  the  line 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  although  7.3  mil- 
lion Americans  do  not  now  file  Income  tax 
forma,  they  do  not  do  so  because  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  are  not  taxable.  Should  these 
benefits  In  the  futxire  be  considered  taxable. 


every  one  of  the  20  million  Americans  age 
65  and  over  would  be  given  the  same  benefit 
of  a  medical  tax  deduction,  should  it  be 
reinstated. 

While  I  am  Inclined  to  believe  that  we 
should  continue  to  consider  Social  Security 
benefits  as  non-taxable  Income,  I  have 
noticed  many  forces.  Including  the  Admin- 
istration, urging  that  Social  Security  bene- 
fits be  considered  taxable  Income.  For  ex- 
ample. H.R.  5710  contained  a  provision 
which  would  have  considered  Social  Security 
benefits  taxable.  Both  the  President  and 
the  Treasury  Department  forcibly  argued  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that 
Social  Security  benefits  should  be  taxed.  I 
believe  that  the  mere  fact  that  the  House 
did  not  adopt  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion should  not  be  taken  as  a  guarantee 
that  Social  Security  benefits  will  not  be 
taxed  in  the  future. 

My  second  argument,  Mr.  President,  con- 
cerns the  dangerous  precedent  which  the 
Finance  Committee  sets  In  changing  Social 
Security  from  a  compulsory  system  to  a 
voluntary  one.  This  action  can  have  several 
detrimental  effects,  which  I  believe  out- 
weigh the  questionable  benefit  of  encourag- 
ing rich  Aniericans  to  decide  against  select- 
ing Medicare. 

First,  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
decision  against  Medicare  Is  Irrevocable,  can 
we  really  rely  on  the  good  Judgment  of  all 
older  Americans?  I  can  envision  many  many 
cases  of  bad  decisions  which  will  arise  be- 
cause of  this  provision. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  Mr.  Smith,  who 
Is  66,  continues  to  work  and  earn  enough 
money  to  forego  Social  Security  until  he  Is 
70.  During  this  time  a  tax  deduction  is  more 
beneficial  to  him  than  Medicare,  so  he 
chooses  in  favor  of  a  medical  tax  deduction. 
Later,  however,  when  he  Is  forced  to  exist 
on  Social  Security  alone — an  amount  much, 
much  less  than  he  was  making  previously, 
he  win  then  realize  that  he  could  benefit 
from  Medicare.  However,  he  will  suffer  for 
the  rest  of  his  days  because  he  over-esti- 
mated the  benefits  of  Social  Security  and 
because  he  made  a  decision  which  Is  Ir- 
revocable. 

Second,  by  making  Medicare  voluntary, 
are  we  not  opening  a  Pandora's  box?  A 
voluntary  system  Is  a  concept  entirely  new 
in  the  history  of  Social  Security  legisla- 
tion. What  could  be  the  result  of  this  change 
in  policy? 

I  forsee  an  eventual  change  to  a  voluntary 
system  of  financing  which  would  parallel 
the  voluntary  system  of  benefit  reception. 
This  could  jeopardize  the  whole  Social  Secu- 
rity system.  It  represents  a  dangerous  new 
tendency. 

My  third  argument  Is  that  only  a  reinstate- 
ment of  tax  deductions  will  be  most  bene- 
ficial and  most  equitable.  In  order  to  bene- 
fit millions  of  older  Americans,  and  in  order 
to  prevent  the  system  of  Social  Security 
from  becoming  voluntary.  I  thus  strongly 
recommend  that  my  amendment  be  adopted. 

My  amendment  Is  simple.  It  retains,  for 
the  future,  the  rules  which  have  governed 
the  deduction  of  medical  expenses  by  aged 
people  for  the  past  19  years.  State  differ- 
ently. It  prevents  the  so-called  3  percent 
rule  on  medical  expenses,  and  the  1  precent 
rule  on  medicines  and  drugs  from  applying 
to  cut  back  on  the  deductions  for  the  cost 
of  medical  care  by  these  older  Americans. 

As  I  pointed  out  when  I  Introduced  the 
amendment,  despite  Medicare,  55  to  60  per- 
cent of  the  medical  costs  of  elderly  citizens 
have  to  be  paid  by  them,  and  this  consti- 
tutes a  terrific  and  frequently  Insurmount- 
able burden  for  a  great  majority  of  older 
people.  If  we  are  to  continue  the  spirit  of 
Medicare  legislation,  then  we  should  give 
this  amendment  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
support.  The  aged  of  this  nation  should  not 
be  asked  to  suffer  an  Income  tax  Increase  by 
withdrawal  of  most  of  their  present  deduc- 


tion for  medical  expenses.  Humanltarlanlsm 
suggests  that  those  now  trying  to  live  on 
grossly  Inadequate  Social  Security  beneflta 
and  small  pensions  should  not  be  forced  to 
assume  an  obligation  which  was  not  theirs 
prior  to  January  of  this  year. 

I  believe  that  I  have  covered  most  of  the 
objections  made  to  my  amendment  which 
was  offered  previously  as  an  amendment  to 
another  bill,  and  at  the  same  time  uncovered 
several  fallacies  and  dangers  Inherent  in  the 
recommendation  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
My  amendment  would  benefit  large  numbers 
of  middle  class  aged,  and  conceivably  even 
benefit  the  poorest  of  our  aged  In  years  to 
come.  It  would  not,  as  does  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee provision,  open  a  Pandora's  box  for 
future  revisions  of  the  Social  Security  law. 

One  additional  objection  which  conceiv- 
ably could  be  made  to  my  amendment  U 
the  loss  of  Income  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment If  the  tax  deduction  were  reinstated. 

The  Treasury  has  indicated  that  this  would 
cost  $180  million.  I  challenge  that.  First,  to 
the  extent  that  Medicare  or  other  health 
Insurance  plans  are  truly  paying  for  their 
medical  care,  the  aged  would  Incur  no  ex- 
pense and  would  take  no  deduction.  Second, 
the  Treasury  is  not  collecting  this  $180  mil- 
lion yet,  and  thus.  It  could  not  lose  It  If  we 
act  now.  Third,  many  taxpayers  age  65  and 
over  claim  the  standard  deduction  rather 
than  Itemize  their  deductions.  In  these  In- 
stances medical  expenses  are  not  separately 
claimed,  and  the  amount  deducted  In  the 
taxpayer's  return  is  not  enlarged  because  he 
paid  for  medical  care. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  an  equitable  amend- 
ment. The  Senate  has  approved  it  on  two  pre- 
vious occasions — once  in  1965  and  again  In 
1966.  This  year,  I  believe  the  House  will  agree 
with  us  and  accept  the  amendment  In  order 
to  prevent  a  double  tax  Increase  on  these 
older  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  would  like 
to  note  that  I  have  received  support  for  my 
amendment  from  many  members  of  this 
body  and  also  from  many  outside  the  Senate 
who  represent  the  Interests  of  the  older 
American.  I  would  like  unanimous  consent 
to  Include  copies  of  their  letters  In  the 
Record  Immediately  following  my  remarks. 


November  21,  196', 
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Exhibit  1 
Memorandum 
Subject:    Definition  of  "any  dependent"  as 
contained  In  the  Prouty  amendment  to 
H.R.  4765. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  amendment  the 
term  "dependent"  means  any  of  the  follow- 
ing individuals  over  half  of  whose  support 
for  the  calendar  year  In  which  the  taxable 
year  of  the  taxpayer  begins,  was  received  from 
the  taxpayer: 

(1)  A  son  or  daughter  of  the  taxpayer,  or 
a  descendant  of  either, 

(2)  A  stepson  or  stepdaughter  of  the  tax- 
payer, 

(3)  A  brother,  sister,  stepbrother,  or  step- 
sister of  the  taxpayer, 

(4)  The  father  or  mother  of  the  taxpayer, 
or  an  ancestor  of  either, 

(5)  A  stepfather  or  stepmother  of  the  tax- 
payer, 

( 6 )  A  son  or  daughter  of  a  brother  or  sister 
of  the  taxpayer, 

(7)  A  brother  or  sister  of  the  father  or 
mother  of  the  taxpayer, 

(8)  A  son-in-law,  daughter-in-law,  father- 
in-law,  mother-in-law,  brother-in-law  or  sis- 
ter-in-law of  the  taxpayer, 

(9)  An  Individual  (other  than  an  individ- 
ual who  at  any  time  during  the  taxable  year 
was  the  spouse,  determined  without  regard  to 
section  153  of  the  taxpayer)  who,  for  the  tax- 
able year  of  the  taxpayer,  has  as  his  principal 
place  of  abode  the  home  of  the  taxpayer  and 
Is  a  member  of  the  taxpayer's  household,  or 

(10)  An  Individual  who — 

(A)  Is  a  descendant  of  a  brother  or  sister  or 
the  father  or  mother  of  the  taxpayer, 


,Bi  for  the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer  re- 
ceives Institutional  care  required  by  reason 
of  a  physical  or  mental  disability,  and 

(C)  before  receiving  such  Institutional 
care,  was  a  member  of  the  same  household  as 
the  taxpayer.  ,  „ 

(Source:  Section  152  of  the  Internal  Reve- 


nue Code) 

Exhibit  2 
I  From  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
'  and  Means  on  H.R.  6675,  89th  Cong.,   1st 
sess.,  H.  Rept.  No.  213] 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965 
Medical    expense    deduction— The    health 
care  provisions  of  vour  committee's  bill  have 
a  relationship  to  the  medical  expense  deduc- 
tions  allowed   under  the   Internal   Re-enue 
Code   In  the  past  the  3-percent  limitation  in 
the  case  of  medical  care  expenses  and  the 
1-percent  limitation  applied  to  expenditures 
for   medicines    and    drugs   were   waived    for 
nersons  65  or  over  in  recognition  of  the  fac^ 
that  medical  expenses  generally  constituted 
a  heavv  financial  burden  for  older  people.  In 
the  past,  however,  there  was  no  broad-cov- 
erage health  insurance  plan  for  older  per- 
sons    The    health    Insurance    provisions    of 
vour  committee's  bill  are  designed  to  meet 
these  problems  in  a  generally  comprehensive 
manner.  The  historical  basis  for  the  special 
medical  expense  provisions  in  the  tax  law  for 
the  relief  of  older  taxpayers,   therefore,  no 
longer  appe.irs  to  exist.  For  this  reason  the 
bill    nrnvldes    that    the    3-percent    floor    on 
medical  expense  deductions,  as  well  as  the 
1-percent  limitation  on  medicines  and  drugs. 
IS  to  aoply  to  those  age  65  or  over  in  the  same 
manner  as  It  presently  applies  to  those  under 
aee  65    This  will  have  the  effect  of  partially 
or  fully  recovering  the  S3  monthly  premium 
paid    from   general    funds   of   the    Treasury 
from  those  aged  persons  who  have  taxab  e 
income,  depending  on  the  amount  of  their 

taxable  income  .»  ,  .„ 

To  encourage  the  purchase  of  hospital  in- 
sunmce  bv  all  taxpayers,  the  bill  provides  a 
special  deduction,  available  to  those  who 
itemize  their  deductions,  for  one-half  of  any 
premiums  paid  for  Insurance  of  medical  care 
expenses  Whether  or  not  they  have  medical 
expenses  In  excess  of  the  3-percent  floor,  but 
this  deduction  may  not  exceed  ?250. 

Another  change  limits  the  insurance  pre- 
miums which  mav  be  taken  Into  account  to 
those  which  arise  from  coverage  of  medical 
care  expenses.  Still  a  further  change  treats  as 
current,  qualifying  medical  care  expenses 
(subject  to  limitations)  the  prepayment  be- 
fore age  65  of  insurance  for  medical  care 
after  age  65. 

Exhibit  3 

I  From  the  Republican,  May  22,  1967] 

Elderly  Heavh-y  Penalized  on  Medical 

Deductions 
Elderly  people  who  filed  their  Federal  In- 
come tax  returns  en  or  before  April  17  were 
allowed  to  deduct  the  full  cost  of  drugs  and 
medicines  doctors'  bills,  and  other  medical 
expenses,  paid  for  In  1966.  to  the  extent  that 
these  expenses  were  not  reimbursed.  But 
what  manv  elderlv  people  probably  do  not 
realize  is  that,  unless  the  law  is  changed, 
they  will  not  be  allowed  to  deduct  full  med- 
ical expenses  when  they  make  out  their  1967 
returns  a  vear  from  now. 

What  hipoened  was  that,  when  the  Medi- 
care bill  was"  pa.^^sed.  the  right  to  deduct  full 
medical  expenses  was  repealed.  The  Idea 
seemed  to  be  that,  with  Medicare,  this  right 
no  longer  would  be  necessary. 

However.  Medicare  does  not  provide  for 
payment  of  anv  drugs  except  those  adminis- 
tered to  elderlv  patients  in  hospitals.  The 
elderly  man  or  woman  who  has  to  pay  S40 
or  $60  a  month,  or  even  more,  for  costly 
drugs  cannoi;  look  to  Medicare  to  pay  even  a 
part  of  these  costs  Doctors'  bills  may  be  paid 
for  to  a  certain  extent  if  the  elderly  person 


subscribes  to  the  voluntary  plan  provided 
for  by  Medicare  and  pays  his  three  dollars  a 
month.  But  even  here  he  must  pay  a  deduct- 
ible of  $50  and  20  Tc  of  the  cost. 

This  leaves  a  gap  in  the  overall  medical 
cost  picture,  so  far  as  numerous  elderly  per- 
sons are  concerned.  Many  elderly  persons  and 
couples,  esoeclally  those  who  have  to  pay 
out  large  amounts  for  drugs,  will  find  them- 
selves heavilv  penalized  if  the  present  income 
tax  provisions  remain  unchanged.  The  pre- 
sent provisions,  incidentally,  require  all  eld- 
erly persons  to  follow  the  same  complicated 
formula  that  younger  persons  have  to  use  in 
figuring  any  medical  expense  deduction.  And 
this  formula  does  not  allow  you  much  unless 
you  have  been  really  hard  hit  by  unreim- 
bursed medical  expenses. 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  Republican  Co- 
ordinatine  Committee,  representing  the  top 
GOP  lead~ershlp  of  the  nation,  has  recom- 
mended restoration  of  the  right  previously 
granted  elderly  people  to  deduct  full  medical 
expenses.  It  is  the  reason  why  RepubUcans 
in  Congress  are  working  to  have  this  right 

restored.  ^  .,.».     t, 

(Prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  1625  Eye 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington.  DC  ,  Ray  C.  Bliss, 
Chairman. ) 


Exhibit  4 
(Note— Last    session    when    the    Finance 
Committee  reported  H.R.  13103.  the  Foreign 
Investors    Tax    Act,    the    report    stated    the 
following  on  page  58: ) 

2  MEDICAL  EXPENSE  DEDUCTIONS  OF  INDrVID- 
UALS  AGE  65  OR  OVER  (SEC,  202  OF  THE  BILL 
AND  SEC.  213   OF  THE   CODE) 

For  taxable  years  beginning  before  January 
1  1967  existing  law  provides  that  a  taxpayer 
age  65 '  or  over  can  deduct— without  regard 
to  the  3 -percent  floor  applicable  to  taxpay- 
ers under  65  vears  of  age— all  medical  ex- 
penses he  incurs  for  himself  and  his  spouse. 
In  addition,  all  amounts  spent  for  medicines 
and  drugs  for  himself  and  his  spouse  are  de- 
ductible—without regard  to  the  rule  ap- 
plicable to  taxpayers  under  age  65  that 
amounts  paid  for  medicines  and  drugs  are 
taken  into  account  only  to  the  extent  they 
exceed  1  percent  of  adjusted  gross  Income. 

For  taxable  years  which  begin  after  1966, 
present  law  provides  that  a  taxpayer  over  age 
65  is  subject  to  the  same  rules  applicable  to 
a  taxpayer  under  age  65.  so  far  as  the  3- 
percent'and  1-percent  fioors  are  concerned. 
That  is,  medical  expenses  will  be  deductible 
only  to  the  extent  they  exceed  3  percent  of 
adjusted  gross  income,  and  medicines  and 
drugs  will  be  taken  into  account  only  to  the 
extent  they  exceed  1  percent  of  adjusted 
gross  income. 

'Your  committee's  amendment  prortdes 
that  the  rules  applicable  for  1966  to  taxpay- 
ers 65  years  or  older  shall  continue  to  apply, 
and  no"t  the  rules  added  last  year  by  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1965  (Pi.ibllc 
Law  89-97)  which  were  to  take  effect  in  1967. 
The  amendment  also  restores  for  future  years 
the  existing  right  of  any  taxpayer  to  deduct 
medical  expenses  and  medicines  and  drugs 
for  his  dependent,  mother  or  father  If  age 
65  or  over  without  regard  to  the  3  percent 
and  1  percent  floors  otherwise  applicable. 
The  new  rules  for  1967  were  added  last  year 
at  the  insistence  of  the  House  which  main- 
tained that  unlimited  deductions  were  no 
longer  necessarv  after  enactment  of  the 
medicare  program.  The  Senate  disagreed,  and 
deleted  the  limitations  on  deductions  for 
those  over  age  65  in  its  version  of  the  medi- 
care bin.  The  House  insisted  upon  its  provi- 
sion m  the  conference,  and  the  Senate  con- 
ferees receded. 

In  acting  to  remove  the  limitation,  the 
committee  reaffirms  its  unwillingness  to  in- 
crease the  income  taxes  on  the  aged  tax- 
payer by  placing  a  limitation  upon  the 
deductibilitv  of  his  medical  expenses  or 
those  of  his  spouse.  It  believes  that  the  lim- 


itation Is  unfair  to  the  aged  taxpayer  who 
provides  for  his  own  medical  protection  and 
to  the  taxpaver,  even  though  covered  under 
medicare,  who  must  meet  the  expenses  not 
covered  under  the  program.  For  example,  -toe 
medicare  beneficiary  has  to  pay  a  $40  de- 
ductible toward  his  hospital  expenses,  a  $60 
deductible  toward  his  medical  expenses,  and 
the    uncovered    20    percent    of    medical    ex- 
penses in  excess  of  $50.  Furthermore,  If  he 
is  hospitalized  for  more  than  60  days,  medi- 
care requires  that  he  pay  $10  dally  from  the 
6 1st   through   90th   days.   If   he  goes   to   an 
extended   care   facility   under   medicare,   he 
must  pay   $5   dally  from  the   21st  through 
100th  dav.  And  many  elderly  persons  who  are 
hospitalized  will  not  receive  medicare  pay- 
ments for  their  care  because  of  a  situation 
over  which  thev  have  no  control  whatsoever; 
namelv.  the  fact  that  their  local  hospital  or 
hospitals  mav  not  be  participating  Institu- 
tions under  the  program.  In  this  case,  these 
people  have  to  come  up  with  the  cash  them- 
selves or  call  upon  some  other  third-party 

resources.  ,  ,,_it. 

Apart  from  the  above  reductions,  limita- 
tions, and  exclusions  In  medicare  there  are 
a  number  of  other  types  of  significant  health 
expenses  incurred  by  older  citizens  which 
must,  in  large  part,  be  met  out-of-pocket. 
Such  expenses  include  nece.ssary  dental  care, 
drugs,  and  long-term  hospital  or  nursing 
home  stays. 

V  has  been  estimated  that  medicare  will 
cover  40  to  45  percent  of  the  health  care 
costs  of  those  eligible  for  and  who  can 
secure  Its  benefits.  The  remaining  55  to  60 
percent  of  health  costs  has  a  serious  nega- 
tive impact  upon  those  elderly  struggling  to 
maintain  their  independence  on  limited  In- 
comes. As  we  have  in  the  past,  it  Is  ap- 
propriate that  through  sympathetic  and 
proper  tax  treatment  we  continue  to  rec- 
ognize the  unusual  and  heavy  health  ex- 
penses incurred  bv  our  older  population. 

The  amendment  also  will  slmrlify  the  tax 
returns  of  the  aged,  because  the  a^^endment 
will  reduce  one  additional  calculation  that 
they  would  have  to  make  and  which  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  would  be  required 
to  verify.  ^    .      ... 

The  repeal  and  amendments  made  by  tnis 
section  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31.   1966. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  Third,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  received  letters  in  support  of  the 
pending  amendment  from  various  orga- 
nizations which  have  the  best  interest 
of  our  older  citizens  at  heart.  These  let- 
ters are  indicative  of  the  support  which 
exists  for  this  amendment  and  illustra- 
tive of  the  great  need  for  it. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  letters  from  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Public  Employee  Retirement 
Systems:  American  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons,  National  Retired  Teachers 
A<;sociation;  National  Association  of  Re- 
tired Civil  Employees;  and  the  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees — 
all  of  whom  endorse  this  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

American  P^deration 
of  government  employees, 
Washington.  DC,  August  16,  1967. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Prolt:y, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
U  S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Prouty  :  As  Legislative  Rep- 
resentative of  the  American  FederaUon  of 
Government  Employees  I  am  happy  to  place 
our  organization  In  support  ol  your  amend- 
ment to  HJl.  4765,  to  amend  Section  213(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  allowance  of  deduction  for  medical, 
dental,  etc.,  expenses),   .  .   . 
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For  the  record  I  should  like  to  state  that 
the  American  Federation  of  CJoverninent  Em- 
ployees Is  the  largest  of  all  the  Federal  and 
Postal  organizations  with  a  membership  In 
excess  of  250,000  and  a  growth  rate  of  about 
1.000  per  weeli. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  your  amendment 
should  be  adopted  and  made  law,  as  we  feel 
that  the  older  people  should  receive  all  the 
tax  breaks  possible.  Thousands  of  these  good 
American  citizens  are  existing  on  a  very  lim- 
ited budget  and  those  who  have  excessive 
medical  bills  are  not  physically  able  to  sup- 
plement their  meager  incomes. 

When  the  Senate  adopts  your  amendment 
and  approves  H.R.  4765,  the  AFGE  will  do 
our  best  to  persuade  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  accept  your  amendment. 

I  should  appreciate  this  statement  being 
made  part  of  the  official  record. 
Most  sincerely, 

Thomas  G.  Walters. 
Legislative  Representative. 

Nation.^l   Conference  on  PtrBLic 
Employee  Retibement  Systems. 
Columbus,  Ohio,  November  7,  1967 
Hon.  Winston  L.  PROtrry, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Prouty;  This  Conference, 
consisting  of  more  than  100  public  employee 
retirement  systems  and  their  affiliated  orga- 
nizations. Is  vitally  concerned  that  under 
present  law  thousands  of  persons  who  will 
reach  age  65  on  and  after  January  1,  1968 
will  not  be  eligible  for  benefits  under  Part 
A  of  the  Medicare  Act. 

The  Conference  will  be  grateful  to  you  if 
you  will  introduce  an  amendment  to  correct 
this  Inequity  during  Senate  debate  on  H.R. 
12080. 

The  legislative  committee  of  the  Confer- 


ence consists  of  Carl  Bare,  Ernest  Glddings 
and  Martha  Ware.  These  members  will  give 
you  any  possible  assistance  at  your  request. 
Most  sincerely, 

Ward  Ashman, 
Secretary.  NCPERS. 

American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons,  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  24,  1967. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Prouty, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Prouty  :  Included  among  the 
objectives  adopted  by  the  Legislative  Council 
of  the  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons and  the  National  Retired  Teachers  As- 
sociation is  the  following: 

"We  urge  Congress  to  permit  persons  age 
65  and  over  to  deduct  all  expenses  for  drugs 
and  other  medical  expenditures  from  their 
Federal  income  taxes." 

We  believe  your  Amendment  No.  242  to 
H.R.  4765,  the  Bank  Holding  Act,  will  accom- 
plish this  goal.  Therefore,  on  behalf  of  the 
over  one  million  members  of  the  two  Associa- 
tions, I  offer  our  full  support  and  coopera- 
tion. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Ernest  Giddings, 
Legislative  Representative. 


National  Association  of 

Retired  Civil  Employees, 
Washington,  DC,  August  24, 1967. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Prouty, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 
(Attention  Mr.  J.  Paul  Molloy). 

Dear  Senator  Proutt:  This  Is  to  state  that 
we  are  delighted  with   your  Amendent  No. 


242  which  you  Intend  to  propose  to  H.R. 
4765.  Your  Amendment  would  restore  to  an 
income  tax  payer  age  65  or  older  the  privilege 
of  deducting  from  Income  for  income  tax 
purposes  all  medical  or  drug  expenses  not 
covered  by  Medicare  or  other  Insurance,  for 
himself  and  spouse. 

This  was  a  privilege  which  these  taxpayers 
had  prior  to  1967,  and  its  loss  is  a  hard 
blow  to  our  older  citizens  when  they  are 
forced  to  incur  large  hospital,  medical  and 
drug  expenses.  Your  Amendment  No.  242 
will  be  of  great  help  to  them. 

We  intend  to  do  all  we  can  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  Amendment  No.  242,  and  if  the 
Senate  approves  of  it  and  of  H.R.  4765,  we 
will  cooperate  in  every  way  to  get  the  ap- 
proval of  the  conferees. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clarence  M.  Tarr. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Rnally,  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  unanimous  consent  to  liave 
a  table  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  I  referred  to  this  table  in  con- 
nection with  my  remarks  on  the  Wil- 
liams amendment  earlier  today,  It  is 
the  revised  version  of  a  chart  which  il- 
lustrates the  large  and  unnecessary  sur- 
plus existing  in  the  social  security  trust 
fund.  This  chart,  Mr.  President,  is 
graphic  substantiation  of  the  fact  that 
the  fund  is  overflnanced,  a  point 
agreed  to  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  a  few  days 
ago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


COMPARISON  OF  CONTRIBUTION  INCOME  AND  BENEFIT  OUTGO  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  AND  OTHER  PROPOSALS  AS  COMPILED  BY  SENATOR  PROUTY 


Benefits 
Contributions      provided  under  Surplus 

under  present      bill  reported  by  or 

law  Finance  deficit  (— ) 

Committee 


1967 $28,500,000,000    $4,300,000,000 

1968 29,600.000.000  $29,000,000,000  600,000,000 

1969 33,700,000,000    32,700,000.000  1.000,000,000 

1970 35,200,000,000    34,400,000,000  800,000,000 

1971 36,200.000,000    35,900,000,000  300,000,000 


Benefits 
Contributions      provided  under  Surplus 

under  present     bill  reported  by  or 

law  Finance  deficit  (-) 

Committee 


1972 $37,200,000,000  $37,400,000,000  -$200,000,000 

Net  increase  ot  contributions  over 

benefits,  1967-72 6,800,000.000 

Surplus  as  of  Dec.  31,  1966  1 22.307.000.003 

General  surplus,  1972 29,107,000,000 


Contributions  Benefits  Surplus  or 

under  Finance       under  Finance  deficit 

Committee  bill      Committee  bill 


Contributions 

Benefits  under 

Surplus  or 

under 

present  law 

deficit 

present  law 

1967 $4,300,000,000 

1968 $31,200,000,000  $29,000,000,000  2,200,000,000 

1969 36,300,000,000  32,700,000,000  3,600,000,000 

1970 38,300,000,000  34,400,000,000  3,900,000,000 

1971 42,500,000,000  35,900.000,000  6,600.000,000 

1972 46.000,000,000  37,400,000,000  8,600,000,000 

Net  increase  of  contributions  over 

benefits  1967-72 29,200,000,000 

Surplus  as  of  Dec.  31,  1966' 22.307,000,000 

General  surplus,  1972 51.507.000,000 


Contributions       Benefits  under 
under  House  bill        House  bill 

Surplus  or 
deficit 

1967 

$4,300  000  000 

1968. 
1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 

Net  increase  of 

benefits  1967 

IS  as  ot  Dec  31, 

General  surplus 

contributions  o\ 

-72     . 

..  $30,  800, 000, 000  $28,  700,  000, 000 
..     34.900.000.000    30,300,000.000 
..     36,500.000.000    31.700,000.000 
..    40.  300.  OCO.  000    33,100.000,000 
..     42,000,000.000    34.600.000.000 

2,  lOO,  000,  000 
4, 600. 000,  OOO 
4. 800.  000, 000 
7,200,000,000 
7, 400, 000, 000 

er 

30,  400,  000  000 

Surpli 

1966  1 

1972 

22, 307, 000,  000 

52,  707, 000, 000 

1967 $28,500  OOO.DOD  $24,200,000,000  $4,300,000,000 

1%8 29.600,000,000    25,500,000,000  4.100.000,000 

1969 33.700,000,000    26.900.000.000  6.800.000.000 

1970 35.200.090.000    28.200.000.000  7.000.000.000 

1971 36.200.000,000    29,400.000.000  6.800.000,000 

1972 37,200,000,000    30,800,000,000  6.400,000,000 

Net  increase  of  contributions  over 

benefits  1967-72 35.400,000.000 

Surplus  as  of  Dec.  31,  1966  1 22,307,000.000 

General  surplus  1972 57,707,000,000 

<  Combined  OASI  and  Dl  funds. 

Note:  In  the  year  2000,  using  intermediate-cost  assumptions,  the  Social  Security  Administration 
has  estimated  a  surplus  of  over  $344,000,000,000  (p.  179,  pt.  1,  Hearin,!s  Before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee). 
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Who 


The     PRESIDING    OFFICER, 

yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  when  this  amendment 
was  voted  by  the  Senate  a  year  ago,  as 
I  recall,  I  favored  it.  May  I  say  that  the 
more  I  study  it,  however,  the  less 
enthusiasm  I  have  for  it  and  the  less 
merit  I  find  in  it.  I  say  this  because  the 
studies  indicate  that  the  people  who 
would  benefit  from  the  amendment  most 
are  the  elderly  with  the  ver>'  largest  in- 
comes. It  also  would  cost  the  Govern- 
ment a  great  deal  of  money  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Sm.mhers] 
acknowledged— $110  million  more  than 
the  Finance  Committee  amendment  and 
$210  million  more  than  present  law. 

As  I  have  said,  the  benefils  would  be 
concentrated  among  those  who  are  in 
the  upper  income  brackets,  who  do  not 
really. need  it.  Most  aged  people  do  not 
pay  any  income  tax  at  all,  because  they 
have  the  double  exemptions  and  also 
either  an  exclusion  for  their  social  secu- 
rity benefits  or  the  retirement  income 
credit.  Therefore,  they  either  do  not  pay 
an  income  tax  at  all  or,  if  they  do,  many 
of  them  take  the  standard  deduction, 
with  the  result  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment would  not  help  them.  It  would  help 
only  someone  who  pays  taxes  and  then 
only  if  he  itemizes  his  deductions. 

Mr.  President,  if  one  looks  at  how  the 
$210  million  of  revenue  loss  resulting 
from  the  restoration  of  pre- 1967  law 
would  be  distributed,  the  60,000  people 
who  are  in  income  brackets  over  $50,000 
a  year  would  get  nearly  one-half  of  the 
total  benefits  under  this  provision.  That 
would  mean  an  average  tax  benefit  of 
about  $1,500  apiece  for  those  people  who 
are  already  in  the  high-income  brackets 
and  need  this  help  the  least.  Out  of  the 
slightly  over  half  of  the  benefits  which 
are  left,  nearly  a  half  of  these  benefits — 
or  about  a  quarter  of  the  total — would 
go  to  people  making  between  $20,000  a 
year  and  $50,000  a  year— people  who 
have  large  amounts  of  real  estate,  stocks, 
and  other  large  investments.  Those  are 
the  people  who  are  to  be  given  the  special 
right  to  deduct  all  of  their  medical  ex- 
penses, even  though  they  do  not  exceed 
3  percent  of  their  adjusted  gross  incomes. 
They  are  to  be  given  unlimited  deduc- 
tions insofar  as  medical  expenses  are 
concerned.  Between  those  two  cate- 
gories— that  is,  those  with  adjusted  gross 
Incomes  of  $20,000  and  over — we  have 
accounted  for  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  total  benefits  involved. 

Persons  in  the  bracket  of  $10,000  to 
$20,000  who  are  retired  would  get  almost 
one-half  of  the  benefits  remaining.  Those 
in  the  Income  brackets  of  $5,000  to  $10,- 
000— and  that  is  the  largest  group  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  people  involved 
since  there  are  about  860,000  of  them— 
who  could  claim  some  need  would  get 
only  about  one-eighth  of  the  total  ben- 
efits which  the  bill  provides. 

With  regard  to  600,000  people  in  In- 
come brackets  of  0-$5,000,  they  would 
get  only  a  pittance  of  the  benefits  pro- 
vided by  this  amendment,  or  about  $8 
million  of  the  benefits  involved. 

As  a  practical  matter  the  committee 
felt,  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
voted  on  an  identical  proposal  before, 


that  we  might  try  to  hold  the  costs  of 
this  proposal  down  by  saying  the  elderly 
could  deduct  their  entire  medical  ex- 
penses, Including  the  first  3  percent;  but 
if  anyone  found  it  to  be  to  his  advan- 
tage to  do  so,  then  he  should  waive  ad- 
vantages under  the  medicare  program. 
The  latter  was  felt  to  be  a  proper  re- 
straint to  hold  the  cost  down  to  $100 
million.  These  who  waive  their  rights  to 
medicare  certainly  are  the  only  ones  who 
can  claim  that  they  have  not  been 
helped— and  helped  very  substantially — 
by  the  adoption  of  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  insist  on  a 
rollcall  vote.  But  I  find  less  and  less  ap- 
peal in  this  proposal  when  I  see  who  gets 
the  benefits.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  pro- 
vides ver>'  liberally  for  those  whose  need 
is  little  and  practically  nothing  for  those 
who  need  it  the  most.  I  have  no  enthus- 
iasm for  the  amendment  and  I  shall  not 
vote  for  it. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  not  many 
Senators  in  the  Chamber  to  hear  the 
debate.  If  I  insisted  on  the  yeas  and  nays 
they  would  all  come  in  and  vote,  per- 
haps as  they  did  a  year  ago.  Therefore, 
I  shall  let  the  matter  go  on  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  Senators  here  vote  "yea." 

I  vield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair).  All  time  ha\ing 
been  yielded  back,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr,  Sbiathers], 
[Putting  the  question.] 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  wath. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and.  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  91,  line  3,  strike  out  "Nebraska 
and". 

On  page  91,  Insert  a  period  at  the  end  of 
line  7. 

Beginning  on  line  8,  page  91,  strike  out  all 
down  through  line  2,  page  92,  and  Insert  the 
following: 

"(b)   In  any  case  In  which — 

"(1)  an  individual  has  performed  services 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act  In  the 
employ  of  a  political  subdivision  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska  in  a  fireman's  position,  and 

"(2)  amounts  equivalent  to  the  sum  of 
the  taxes  which  would  have  been  Imposed 
by  sections  3101  and  3111  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  had  such  services  con- 
stituted employment  for  purposes  of  section 
21  of  such  Code  at  the  time  they  were  per- 
formed, were  timely  paid  in  good  faith  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 

"(31  no  refunds  of  such  amounts  paid 
in  lieu  of  taxes  has  been  obtained,  the 
amount  of  the  remuneration  for  such  serv- 
ices with  respect  to  which  such  amounts 
have  been  paid  shall  be  deemed  to  consti- 
tute remuneration  for  employment  as  de- 
fined in  section  209  of  the  Social  Security 
Act," 


Mr,  CURTIS,  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  relates  to  a  small  matter 
which  is  already  covered  in  the  bUl.  In 
the  city  of  Columbus,  Nebr..  social  se- 
curity taxes  were  erroneously  paid  for 
some  five  or  six  firemen  when  they  were 
not  covered  by  social  security,  but  they 
thought  they  were  and  the  city  thought 
they  were  covered. 

One  of  these  gentlemen  reached  re- 
tirement age,  applied  for  benefits,  and 
he  started  to  receive  them.  Then,  they 
were  discontinued.  Another  man  who  is 
now  between  67  and  68  years  of  age, 
who  had  paid  into  social  security,  ap- 
plied for  benefits,  but  it  has  been  held 
he  was  erroneously  covered. 

In  the  bill  before  us.  this  matter  is 
corrected.  It  is  corrected,  however,  by 
validating  the  employment  as  erro- 
neously covered,  but  also  removing  Ne- 
braska from  the  prohibition  that  firemen 
shall  not  be  covered  generally. 

The  way  the  provision  is  written  it 
is  met  with  objections  and  opposition  on 
the  part  of  organized  firemen  and  in- 
dividual firemen  in  a  number  of  locali- 
ties. The  amendment  I  have  offered 
reaches  the  objective  of  validating  the 
social  security  covered  that  affects  these 
few  meii  and  particularly  these  two  men 
without  changiiig  the  status  in  regard 
to  the  eligibility  of  firemen  generally  in 
the  State  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  minor  amend- 
ment and  I  hope  the  committee  sees  fit 
to  accept  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment, unless  someone  wishes  to  op- 
pose it. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  [Putting  in  the 
question.] 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.   LONG  of   Louisiana.   Mr.   Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  I»resi- 
dent,  I  have  discovered  that  there  was 
a  technical  defect  in  the  Harris  amend- 
ment which  was  agreed  to  yesterday,  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  placed  in  the  Harris  amendment, 
which  was  passed  yesterday,  an  appro- 
priate designation  of  the  statute  being 
amended. 

The  designation  should  have  read: 
ic)    Sec.  402   (a)   of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  before  the  period  the 
following:  ";  and  (25)". 

The  amendment  with  appropriate  des- 
ignation would  read  as  follows: 

On  page  251  between  lines  10  and  11  It  is 
proposed  to  Insert  the  following:  "lO  Sec. 
402  (a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  before  the  period  the  following: 
•;  and  (25i  effective  July  1,  1969.  provide  for 
assistance  to  children  in  need  because  of 
the  unemplov-ment  of  their  father  as  pro- 
vided in  Sec.  407.'  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears  no  ob- 
jection, and  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President.  I  wonder  if  I  might  engage  in 
colloquy  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  in  connection  with  some 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  we  have  had 
discussions  about  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Am  I 
correct  that  when  the  State  welfare 
agency  has  reason  to  believe  a  child's 
home  is  unsuitable  because  of  neglect  or 
abuse  of  the  child,  the  State  agency  is  to 
report  it  to  the  courts? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  In  con- 
nection with  this  report  to  the  courts, 
then,  am  I  correct  in  inferring  that  the 
State  agency  is  therefore  to  make  its  own 
initial  finding  based  on  such  evidence  as 
it  has,  that  the  home  is  unsuitable? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  corr6ct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  As  I  read 
the  language  of  the  new  section  402(a) 
(16)  and  the  accompanying  legislative 
historj-.  am  I  correct  in  my  inference 
that  Congress  does  not  intend  that  in 
making  this  initial  finding  the  State 
agency  is  to  be  governed  by  a  different 
standard  of  neglect  or  abuse  than  that 
which  applies  to  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion under  the  applicable  State  laws? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  I  under- 
stand the  Senator's  inquiry,  let  me  assure 
him  that  there  is  no  intention  that  State 
agencies  apply  any  different  standard  to 
families  on  welfare  in  determining 
whether  a  child  has  been  neglected.  The 
standards  that  should  be  apphed  in  such 
a  case  are  the  standards  which  would 
be  applied  in  that  State  with  respect  to 
any  other  family  where  a  child  neglect 
question  Is  raised. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The  Sen- 
ator has  understood  my  inquiry,  and  I 
appreciate  his  answer. 

Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding  that 
the  Intent  of  the  new  section  402ia)  a?) 
of  the  law  is  to  Indicate  Congress  con- 
cern that,  wherever  possible,  paternity  of 
children  should  be  established  and  sup- 
port obtained  from  the  father? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Am  I 
correct  that  based  on  my  reading  of  the 
bill  and  the  committee  report,  that  the 
committee  does  not  intend  by  this  new 
paragraph  17  that  establishment  of 
paternity  is  a  prerequisite  for  obtaining 
AFDC? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  It  is  a  purpose  of  the  provi- 
sion of  our  bill  just  as  it  was  the  purpose 
of  the  provision  in  the  House  bill,  that 
the  State  agency  should  seek  to  obtain 
support  from  a  father  who  has  aban- 
doned his  children  and  left  them  on  wel- 
fare. 

I  have  been  inclined  to  think  perhaps 
the  State  might  require  it,  not  as  a  con- 
dition of  aid  to  the  child,  but  as  a  con- 
dition of  paternity  and  the  mother  iden- 
tifying as  the  mother;  but  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  bill  to  say  that.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  the  House  language  of  the  bill. 
This  is  not  the  Senate  language. 


Ml-.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  We  are 
establishing  that,  during  the  period  of 
time  the  effort  is  being  made  to  estab- 
lish the  paternity  of  the  child,  the  child 
will  not  lose  the  welfare  paymem:. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  far  as  I 
know,  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  to  sug- 
gest that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Let  me 
state  to  the  Senator  that  there  was  some 
confusion  in  language  about  it.  I  want 
to  make  sure  that  it  is  clarified.  That  was 
the  purpose  of  the  colloquy. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  far  as  I 
know,  the  language  does  not  say  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  It  is  not 
the  intent. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
well  knows  that  if  the  committee  lan- 
guage does  not  say  it,  then  it  is  not  there. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  note  a 
reference  in  the  new  section  402iai  il9» 
iDi  on  page  276  to  payments  under  sec- 
tion 408  as  being  among  those  which  can 
be  continued  to  dependent  children  in 
the  event  an  appropriate  person  refuses 
to  participate  in  the  work-incentive  pro- 
gram. If  I  am  correct  in  my  understand- 
ing, these  are  payments  to  children  in 
foster  homes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Based  on 
my  reading  of  the  bill  and  the  commit- 
tee report,  am  I  correct  that  this  refer- 
ence to  foster-home  payments  is  only 
for  the  purpose  of  indicating  that  this 
is  one  form  in  which  payments  to  de- 
pendent children  might  continue  to  be 
made  and  that  there  is  no  implication 
that  the  refusal  to  work  by  the  mother 
or  responsible  relative  is  to  be  construed 
per  se  as  neglect,  which  would  trigger 
removal  of  the  child  from  the  home  and 
place  him  in  the  foster  home? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  There  are  three  types  of  pay- 
ments that  we  make  under  the  AFDC 
program  in  addition  to  the  cash  payment 
directed  to  the  family.  The  first  are  the 
so-called  protective  payments  where  for 
one  reason  or  the  other  it  is  determined 
that  the  adults  in  the  family  are  not 
using  the  cash  payments  for  the  best 
interest  of  the  children. 

I  am  advised  that  across  this  country 
there  are  only  36  instances  in  which 
these  payments  are  being  used  today. 
The  .second  are  vendor  payments  where 
the  money  is  paid  to  the  seller  of  goods 
and  services.  The  third  type  of  payment 
is  the  foster-home  payment.  The  pro- 
vision in  our  bill  says  that  when  a  per- 
son who  has  been  referred  to  a  work 
situation  refused  without  good  cause  to 
accept  the  work  or  undergo  training  to 
which  he  might  be  referred,  that  after 
60  days  if  he  still  refuses,  these  three 
categories  of  payments  are  the  only 
kind  of  payments  that  can  be  made  with 
respect  to  the  dependent  children  in  that 
family. 

It  does  not  say,  and  should  not  be 
construed  to  reflect  any  intention,  that 
a  failure  to  work  per  se  is  a  cause  for  tak- 
ing a  child  from  a  parent  and  placing  it 
in  a  foster  home.  That  is  what  the 
reference  in  our  bill  means  We  want  to 
be  sure  that  dependent  children  are  not 
deprived  of  the  care  and  support  they 


need  because  of  the  faults  of  others  in 
their  family. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  465 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  a  modi- 
fied  version  of  my  amendment  No.  455 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Pi-esident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York  is  as  follows: 

On  page  275,  at  the  end  of  line  18,  add  the 
following:  "a  mother  or  other  relative  who  is 
actually  caring  for  one  or  more  children 
under  the  age  of  16  who  are  attending  school, 
except  where  participation  In  such  work 
program  does  not  necessitate  the  ab.sence  of 
such  mother  or  relative  from  the  home  dur- 
ing hours  when  the  child  or  children  are  not 
attending  school,  or". 

On  page  275.  line  20,  after  "find"',  insert 
",  in  accordance  with  criteria  established  by 
the  Secretary,". 

On  page  278,  strike  everything  from  line  13 
through  line  16,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"shall  be  continued;". 

On  page  285,  strike  everything  from  line  16 
through  line  22. 

On  page  286,  line  2,  strike  " — ". 

On  page  286.  line  3,  strike  "(1)". 

On  page  286,  strike  everything  from  line  5 
through  line  9. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  amendment  is  intended  to 
modify  what  I  believe  is  a  coercive  aspect 
of  the  work  incentive  program  contained 
in  the  bill.  The  amendment  has  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  15  Senators  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle:  Senators  Brooke.  Case, 
Clark.  Hart.  Javits.  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, KucHEL,  McGee,  McGovern, 
MoNDALE,  Morse,  Muskie,  Pell,  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  and  Yarborough. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  failure  of  welfare 
in  this  country  has  been  its  damage  to 
the  fabric  of  family  life.  Too  often  it  has 
forced  fathers  to  leave  home  so  that  their 
families  might  obtain  a.ssistance,  such  as- 
sistance being  unavailable  unless  the 
home  breaks  up.  Just  yest«rday.  the  Sen- 
ate, recognizing  how  profoundly  damag- 
ing and  undesirable  this  is,  adopted  the 
Harris  amendment  to  make  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  of  unemployed  fathers 
a  mandatory  part  of  each  State's  welfare 
plan. 

Yet  the  work  Incentive  plan  which  the 
committee  has  proposed,  although  con- 
structive in  its  general  purpose,  takes  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  the  broken  home. 
It  will  force  mothers  who  have  children 
attending  school  to  work,  during  or  after 
school  hours,  during  months  when  school 
is  in  session  and  during  vacation  period. 
School-age  children  will  be  forced  to 
come  home  to  an  empty  house,  the  pro- 
verbial latchkey  children  whose  names  so 
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often  are  found  on  the  rolls  of  the  ju- 
venile court. 

As  the  legislation  reads  at  the  present 
tune  we  have  accepted  the  idea  that  a 
mother  with  preschool  children  should 
remain  at  home  and  that  the  mother 
should  not  be  forced  to  work  under  those 
conditions.  I  think  that  is  important.  But 
where  the  legislation  falls  down  is  where 
the  mother  has  a  child  8,  9,  10,  12,  14  or 
15  years  of  age,  and  the  mother  is  taking 
care  of  one  or  more  such  children,  and 
she  has  a  responsibility  for  those  chil- 
dren That  legislation  requires  that  the 
mother,  despite  the  fact  that  she  cares 
for  those  children  and  has  a  responsibil- 
ity for  them,  has  got  to  go  out  to  work 
during  a  period  of  time  that  those  chil- 
dren are  off  from  school,  or  during  the 

summer.  ^  „,!.    -j 

She  is  unnecessarily  coerced.  The  idea 
of  breaking  up  the  family  home,  the 
family  unit  is  not  good,  I  believe  that  we 
should  move  in  the  opposite  direction 
an  encourage  the  mother  to  remain  at 
home  with  the  children. 

My  amendment  accepts  the  idea  that 
while  children  are  in  school,  the  mother 
can  work  during  that  period  of  time: 
but  when  the  children  are  out  of  school, 
or  on  vacation,  or  during  the  summer, 
the  mother,  it  seems  to  me.  should  re- 
main at  home  to  take  care  of  the  chil- 
dren. ,  .  , 
Another  part  of  the  legislation  which 
is  a  matter  of  concern  to  me,  and  is  dealt 
with  by  this  amendment,  provides  that 
where  the  mother  does  not  participate  in 
the  work  program,  her  welfare  a.ssist- 
ancG  is  not  only  automatically  cut  off 
from  her  but  she  also  no  longer  has  the 
right   to  handle   that   money,   there   is 
then  established  a  procedure  where  a 
third  party  is  brought  in  and  the  money 
is  handled  through  that  tliird  party. 

Once  again,  it  breaks  down  the  con- 
cept of  the  home  idea,  of  the  family  unit 
and  the  importance  of  the  mother.  Per- 
haps the  mother  is  wrong.  But.  perhaps 
she  is  right,  that  a  particular  job  has 
been  established  for  her  and  that  it  does 
not  make  much  sense.  Perhaps  she  wants 
to  stay  home  with  the  children  and  says. 
"That  is  more  important  for  me  to  do." 
Here  ve  are  taking  t!ie  step  of  cutting  off 
aid  to  the  mother  but,  it  seems  to  me,  it 
also  destroys  the  mother's  position  in 
the  home  by  saying  that  she  is  no  longer 
going  to  receive  welfare  assistance  and 
that  it  will  be  automatically  handled 
through  a  third  party,  which  I  think  is 
a  bad  mistake. 

I  recognize  that  there  v-'ill  be  instances 
when  it  will  be  necessary  U3  go  through 
a  third  party.  But  it  should  be  left  to 
the  State  to  make  that  judgment  or  de- 
termination; it  should  not  be  made  by 
Congress.  Congress  should  not  decide 
that  every  mother  who  should  refuse  to 
work  under  our  program  should  no 
longer  be  considered  fit  to  handle  funds 
under  the  welfare  program. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 
Mr  HART.  First,  let  me  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  submitting 
the  proposal  that  is  now  pending.  As  he 
has  Indicated,  a  number  of  us  feel  that 
it  makes  very  good  sense.  Most  times  in 
the  Senate  we  are  talking  about  things 
that  are.  at  best,  subject  to  tentative 


conclusions— to  bomb  or  not  to  bomb; 
when  will  we  get  to  the  moon  and  is  it 
worth  it?  But  what  we  are  talking  about 
now  is  whether  it  makes  sense  for  a 
mother  to  stay  at  home  on  a  Saturday 
with  her  9-year-old  son.  I  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  deciding  it  does. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That  is 
correct.  May  I  give  the  Senator  another 
example?  The  Senator  well  knows  that 
children  in  the  first,  second,  and  third 
grades  may  return  from  school  by  1  or  2 
o'clock.  The  mother's  work  might  re- 
quire her  to  leave  the  house  at  8  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Perhaps  the  children  do 
not  go  to  school  until  a  quarter  of  9. 
The  mother  may  have  to  work  until  4  or 
5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Thus  the 
children  might  be  at  home  by  themselves 
for  those  4  or  5  hours. 

Saturdays  are  another  example.  Also 
the  summer  months.  Those  are  times 
when  a  mother  would  like  to  be  with  her 
children.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  mother 
should  be  with  her  children  until  they 
are  at  least  16  years  of  age. 

Mr   HART.  I  suspect  that  some  per- 
sons who  listened  to  the  colloquy  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long] 
will  judge  that  we  are  anxious  to  insure 
that  mothers  stay  on  the  job  supervising 
their  children  so  our  Saturdays  could  re- 
main free.  That  is  not  the  point.  The 
point  is  that  one  does  not  have  to  be  a 
Ph  D.  in  psvchology  to  know  that  one  of 
the  most  critical  needs,  in  terms  of  di- 
recting a  child,  disciplining  a  family,  and 
insuring,  to  the  extent  that  a  family  can. 
that  a  child  does  not  get  Into  trouble. 
is  to  have  a  parent  at  home  when  the 
child  is  not  in  school. 

As  I  understand,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  directing  our  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  bill  as  reported  has 
exactly  the  opposite  effects.  It  will  re- 
quire subject  to  forfeiture  of  money, 
that  the  mother  leave  home  at  a  time 
when  the  child  is  there.  As  I  say,  I  really 
feel  confident  that  our  judgment  with 
respect  to  the  amendment  would  be 
sound  in  the  verdict  of  history— and  we 
would  not  have  to  wait  long  for  this 

one.  ,,    , 

Also,    the    Senator    from    New    York 
makes  the  point  that  the  intrusion  of  a 
third  party  as  a  mandatory  method  of 
channeling  money,   in  the   event  of   a 
definite  failure  or  refusal  to  work  on 
the  part  of  the  mother,  does  not  con- 
tribute to  a  strong  family  bond.  As  the 
Senator  from  New  York  says,  there  are 
very  good  reasons  which  would  persuade 
a  mother  not  to  leave  the  home.  In  fact, 
a  casual  obser\'er  might  say  that  her 
motive  was  of  the  very  best  if  she  thought 
the  place  for  her  was  at  home  with  her 
young  child,  and  to  intrude  in  a  manda- 
tory sense,  rather  than  the  method  that 
is  established  under  existing  law,  to  have 
a  third  party  handle  the  money  initially, 
makes  no  sense. 

It  may  be  that  all  of  us  have  inherited 
the  notion  that  work  is  holy,  that  work 
is  alwavs  good,  that  there  is  no  purpose 
higher  in  hfe  than  to  work;  but  for  a 
mother  with  a  9-year-old  child,  there  is 
a  higher  purpose,  and  let  us  make  sure 
that  the  Congress  does  not  make  it  more 
difficult  for  her  to  achieve  that  highest 
of  all  purposes,  to  be  home  with  the  child. 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  ap- 
preciate the  statement  of  the  Senator. 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes  on  the  bill.  I,  too.  join  In 
support  of  this  amendment  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

I  would  like  to  put  to  the  Senate  this. 
I  testified  before  the  Finance  Committee 
in  favor  of  this  amendment.  So  did  my 
colleague  from  New  York.  I  laid  before 
the  committee  the  proposition  that  the 
mother  should  be  the  one  to  make  the 
decision,  and  no  welfare  department 
should  make  the  decision,  as  to  whether 
the  mother  is  needed  in  the  home. 

Is  that  the  essence  of  the  Senator's 
amendment — that  when  the  mother 
thinks  she  is  needed  in  the  home,  and 
the  children  are  not  in  school,  she  is  the 
one  who  should  be  making  the  decision? 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  It  seems 
to  me  this  is  not  a  question  of  forcing 
men  to  work;  this  is  a  question  of  forcing 
a  mother  to  work  who  may  have  children 
of  7.  8,  9.  10.  or  15  to  take  a  job  to  clean 
someone's  latrine,  perhaps. 

Mr.  JA"VITS.  Because  the  government 
insists  that  she  must. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Because 
it  is  in  the  law.  and  some  bureaucrat 
insists  that  that  mother  should  be  clean- 
ing the  courthouse  window  instead  of 
taking  care  of  her  children. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Then  we  complain  of 
broken  families  and  of  young  people  who 
go  out  on  the  streets  and  juvenile  de- 
Unquents  of  10,  11,  12.  and  13. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  And  of 
course,  the  mothers  would  have  to  take 
almost  any  kind  of  a  job  and  the  pay- 
ments of  those  mothers  may  not  be  even 
the  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  hope  the  Senate  adopts 
the  amendment.  From  my  own  experi- 
ence. I  assure  the  Senator  that  this 
amendment  is  greatly  needed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  program  where 
the  House  committee  found  the  greatest 
abuse  and  the  greatest  growth  in  the 
abuse  of  the  welfare  program.  During 
the  last  10  years  the  number  of  people 
receiving  aid  to  dependent  children  has 
more  than  doubled.  The  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram has  doubled.  It  is  expected  to  keep 
on  increasing  at  this  rate  unless  we  do 
something  about  it. 

If  we  do  not  do  something  to  restrain 
the  cost  of  this  program,  and  carry  It 
on  as  it  is  going  now.  it  is  estimated  that 
witliin  a  couple  more  years  the  cost  of 
this  program  will  go  to  $3  bUlion  a  year. 
This  is  the  section  of  the  law  about 
which  the  House  showed  great  concern. 
a  program  in  which  there  are  second  and 
tliird  generation  welfare  chents.  The 
Senate  committee  did  not  see  fit  to  put 
a  freeze  on  the  number  of  people  receiv- 
ing the  benefits,  as  the  House  proposed. 
The  House  felt  it  needed  to  be  ver>'  tough 
on  this,  because  this  Is  where  the  greatest 
abuse  is  in  the  welfare  program. 

We  said  we  will  do  the  best  we  can. 
We  will  offer  training  to  these  mothers. 
We  will  give  them  Lawyers  to  help  them 
go  to  court  and  get  alimony  from  the 
husbands.  We  will  pro\'ide  subsidized  em- 
ployment. We  will  make  contracts  with 
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hospitals  and  universities  to  help  them 
clean  up  the  slums  or  grounds. 

We  will  do  everything  that  the  mind 
of  man  can  conceive  of  to  help  put 
these  people  to  constructive  work — for 
the  first  time  In  their  lives  for  many  of 
them  and.  for  that  matter,  for  the  first 
time  In  the  lives  of  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  many  of  them.  We  have 
been  trying  to  provide  constructive 
ways  to  get  these  people  to  work. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  that  we  did  not  want  to  ask 
a  mother  who  had  a  child  of  preschool 
age  to  go  to  work.  We  said,  "Fine."  We 
said,  affirmatively,  under  Federal  law, 
that  the  mother  is  not  to  be  required  to 
do  any  work  for  the  money  she  is  get- 
ting from  society  and  we  will  not  ask 
her,  as  a  condition  of  welfare,  that  she 
do  some  work  to  her  own  advantage. 
We  proceeded  to  say  that  If  that  person 
were  disabled  or  were  Incapacitated,  or 
for  any  other  reason  that  occurred  to 
the  committee  as  a  reason  for  her  not 
being  required  to  work,  she  should  not 
have  to  work. 

The  most  expensive  Item  in  the  wel- 
fare program  is  the  proposal  that  we 
will  increase  the  cost  of  the  bill  by  hun- 
dreds of  millions  to  provide  day-care 
centers  and  training  facilities  to  pro- 
vide incentives  for  people  to  help  them- 
selves. 

Having  done  all  this,  we  provide  that 
there  must  be  day  care  for  the  child; 
that  there  must  be  someone  to  look 
after  the  child.  Having  provided  this,  at 
great  expense,  then  it  is  suggested  that 
If  a  mother  has  a  child  of  less  than  16 
years  of  age,  she  does  not  have  to  pay 
for  her  welfare  payments,  even  though 
there  Is  a  job  which  she  Is  capable  of 
doing,  even  if  it  is  no  more  than  clean- 
ing up  the  Litter  in  front  of  her  home, 
which  some  highly  paid  people  do  In 
their  own  cases  because  no  one  else  Is 
available  to  do  it. 

So  when  we  provide  day  care  for  a 
child — we  are  not  talking  about  pre- 
school age;  we  are  talking  about  school- 
age  children — the  Senator  would  still 
insist  that  If  she  has  a  child  younger 
than  16,  the  mother  would  not  have  to 
do  so  much  as  swat  a  mosquito  off  her 
leg  as  a  condition  for  getting  aid  from 
the  government. 

We  say  in  a  case  like  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  mother  should  not  do 
something.  The  child  is  in  school.  She 
can  work.  If  we  provide  day-care  facil- 
ities while  she  is  at  work  or  someone  to 
take  care  of  the  child  after  that,  then 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  mother 
should  not  work. 

So  at  least  In  some  cases,  we  would 
hope  that  we  might  be  able  to  get  as 
many  as  one-third  of  these  mothers  who 
draw  welfare  money  to  do  something 
constructive  for  society,  at  additional 
pay,  In  return  for  the  welfare  assistance 
they  draw. 

The  Senator  would  negate  that  entire- 
ly by  his  amendment,  and  just  fix  It  up 
so  that  a  mother  with  15-  or  16-year-old 
clilldren  would  be  privileged  to  decline 


child.  We  just  would  not  pay  a  welfare 
payment  to  the  mother  for  her  benefit, 
and  we  would  reserve  the  right  not  to  pay 
it  to  the  mother,  but  to  someone  else, 
just  to  make  sure  that  she  is  not  spend- 
ing it  for  a  hi-fi  or  LSD  instead  of  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  people  right 
in  this  building  who  hire  15-  and  16- 
year-old  children  as  babysitters  to  give 
their  wives  a  much-deserved  evening  out 
from  time  to  time.  If  those  children,  in 
that  age  bracket,  can  very  constructively 
and  usefully  do  work  themselves,  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  seized 
upon  as  an  excuse  for  their  mother  to  do 
nothing. 

But  as  I  say.  it  is  provided  in  the  bill 
that  we  will  provide  a  way  to  care  for  the 
child,  either  through  day  care  or  other- 
wise, when  the  mother  is  not  there.  Espe- 
cially when  the  child  is  not  in  the  home, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  mother  should 
not  do  what  other  women  do  when  they 
find  themselves  widows,  or  find  them- 
selves alone,  with  the  necessity  to  support 
a  child — do  something  to  support  them- 
selves, rather  than  rely  on  society  en- 
tirely to  support  them. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  doubt 
whether  the  pending  amendment  should 
be  adopted.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  proceeded  in  a  manner  that  they 
thought  would  be  helpful  to  the  welfare 
recipients.  Their  objective  was  to  have 
people  removed  from  relief  rolls  and  be- 
come productive  members  of  society,  and 
they  provided  incentives  and  training, 
and  then  requirements  to  work. 

They  said  that  a  mother  or  other  per- 
son in  the  AFDC  program  should  be  re- 
quired to  take  this  training,  and  work,  in 
every  appropriate  case.  The  Committee 
on  Finance  decided  that  we  ought  to 
write  some  guidelines  as  to  what  was  an 
appropriate  case.  They  are  found  at  page 
275  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  provides  that  It  is  not  appro- 
priate to  make  this  requirement  of  "a 
person  with  illness.  Incapacity,  advanced 
age,  or  so  remote  from  any  of  the  proj- 
ects under  the  work  incentive  programs 
established  by  part  C  that  he  cannot 
effectively  participate  under  any  of  such 
programs,  or  a  child  attending  school  full 
time,  or  a  person  whose  presence  in  the 
home  on  a  substantially  continuous  basis 
is  required  because  of  the  illness  or  in- 
capacity of  another  member  of  the 
household." 

Then  here  is  some  language  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  offered: 
"a  mother  who  is  actually  caring  for  one 
or  more  children  of  preschool  age,"  and 
so  on. 

These  people  are  not  required 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  one  further 
point? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
to  work,  and  continue  to  draw  welfare    knows,  in  addition  to  the  other  areas 
payments.  that  we  have  the  McCarthy  amendment! 

Keep  in  mind.  If  the  mother  does  not  which  says  that  If  the  State  wishes  to 
want  to  do  anything,  we  would  continue  find  that  the  mother  should  not  work  for 
to  pay  the  money  for  the  benefit  of  the    any  conceivable  reason  the  State  can 


think  of,  the  State  may  negate  the  entire 
program. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  But  going  one  step 
further,  to  provide  that  any  mother,  or  a 
child  under  16,  should  not  work  or  take 
training,  would  do,  in  my  opinion,  a  dis- 
service to  the  beneficiaries. 

The  purpose  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  writing  this  language  into 
the  bill  was  to  enable  people  to  move  out 
of  the  relief  category  into  a  condition  of 
self-support.  As  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  has  stated,  day  care 
has  been  provided,  incentives,  retaining 
part  of  the  benefit  while  you  draw  some 
wages — many  things  have  been  done. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  shall  in  just  a  moment. 
What  is  happening  in  this  country  is 
that  certain  families,  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  remain  in  the  category 
of  welfare  recipients.  This  is  an  attempt 
to  get  them  out.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
amendment  offered,  which  would  take 
away  these  persuasions,  if  you  please,  or 
these  compulsions  for  work  and  training 
for  everyone  who  has  children  under  16, 
is  in  the  interest  of  either  the  parents 
or  the  children. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  remind 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  that  we  are 
not  talking  about  just  any  parents.  We 
are  not  even  talking  about  the  father. 
We  are  talking  about  the  mother.  We 
are  talking  about  a  mother  who  might 
have  a  child  9  or  10  years  old,  who  gets 
home  from  school  at  1  o'clock.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator in  favor  of  a  system  in  the  United 
States  where  we  are  going  to  force  the 
mother  to  go  out  and  work  until  1  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon?  I  thought  one  of  our 
great  objections  to  the  Soviet  system  was 
its  practice  of  taking  children  and  turn- 
ing them  over  to  the  state.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  we  woiild  be  doing  here. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No;   I 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  If  I  may 
fini.sh,  to  take  the  children  out  of  the 
home,  up  to  the  age  of  16,  and  turn  them 
over  to  the  state,  whether  the  mother 
likes  it  or  not.  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
United  States  would  accept  that  system. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  No,  I  do  not  agree.  In  the 
first  place,  I  do  not  know  of  any  place 
where  9-year-old  children  are  discharged 
from  school  at  1  o'clock. 

Mr,  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  can  tell 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  and  any- 
body who  has  a  9-year-oId  child  knows 
the  schools  are  discharging  them. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But,  to  state  another 
illustratio'  ,  under  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment,   a   child    15 '2    years   old   in   the 

home 

Mr,  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Could  I 

ask  the  Senator 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  enable  the  mother 
to  take  advantage  of  the  provision,  and 
decline  the  opportunity  for  her  own  im- 
provement. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  suggesting  send- 
ing a  15 '/2-year-old  child  to  a  day  care 
center? 
Mr,  CURTIS.  Not  necessarily,  at  all. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Where 
would  the  Senator  put  the  child?  That 
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is  what  we  are  talking  about.  Would  the 
Senator  send  him  to  a  child  care  center, 
a  child  15  years  old?  What  does  the  Sen- 
ator think  would  happen  in  that  child 
care  center? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  are  many  orga- 
nized activities  that  take  place  in  all  of 
these  communities. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  What 
would  they  be  doing  in  these  communities 
that  the  Senator  is  talking  about?  In 
Harlem,  for  example,  for  15-year-olds? 
I  thought  what  we  were  trying  to  do  was 
keep  them  in  the  family. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  it  is  this  simple: 
Here  is  an  opportunity,  with  day  care 
provided,  training,  incentives  to  retain 
part  of  the  benefits  and  stUl  get  people 
to  earn  wages — an  opportunity  for  those 
children  to  eventually  live  in  a  home  that 
is  not  on  welfare;  and  the  pending 
amendment,  I  believe,  is  one  more  road- 
block in  the  way  of  bringing  that  about. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  jield. 
Mr.   HART.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  the  fioor. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time?  ,    ^    .  ,^  ^ 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  I  would  suggest  to  Sen- 
ators who  have  forgotten  what  it  is  like 
to  have  a  child  from  5  to  15  years  of  age 
that  they  have  put  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  If  Senators  do  not  want  to  make 
a  mother  go  away  from  home  while  the 
child  is  there,  do  not  say  she  can  go  away 
while  the  child  is  between  the  age  of  9 
and  15.  Tell  her  to  go  away  when  she  can 
send  him  to  some  nurserj-,  when  he  is  3 
or  5.  That  would  make  much  better 
sense.  It  is  the  children  of  10  to  15  who 
get  into  trouble  without  the  parent,  not 
those  from  3  to  5. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
willing  to  concede  that  there  is  any  pre- 
school child  who  does  not  need  his  moth- 
er. [Laughter.] 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  difficulty  with  this 
debate  is  that  we  are  not  keeping  in  mind 
the  way  this  particular  bill  is  written. 
The  way  it  is  written,  Mr.  President,  the 
mother  with  children  within  the  legal  age 
can  be  compelled  to  work  during  the  time 
the  child  is  not  attending  school.  That  is 
what  we  wish  to  correct. 

That  is  what  we  are  after.  She  can  be 
compelled  to  work  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned when  the  child  is  attending 
school  The  question  is  what  happens 
thereafter.  As  has  been  properly  said, 
that  child  is  not  eligible  for  day  care  and, 
in  addition,  under  the  bill  that  mother 
can  work  voluntarily,  which  adds  to  the 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
or  she  can  work  and  retain  a  large  part 
of  her  earnings. 

The  psychological  aspect  of  this  mat- 
ter that  has  not  been  mentioned  Is  that 
26  percent  of  the  kids  in  that  wage  level 
are  practical^'  parentless  and  wandering 
around.  They  are  from  Harlem.  That  is 
what  creates  the  problem.  Forty-six  per- 
cent of  the  people  in  Harlem  are  from 
broken  homes. 


That  is  what  we  are  talking  about.  We 
are  not  talking  about  nice  people  from 
nice  neighborhoods,  but  about  nice  people 
from  slum  or  ghetto  neighborhoods. 

This  is  an  effort  to  face  the  actual 
problem,  and  not  talk  about  us  managing 
their  lives. 

Such  a  mother  can  work,  in  her  judg- 
ment, if  she  wants  to.  And  we  should  not 
make  her  do  so,  which  is  the  intent  of 
the  bill.  We  should  adopt  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  hope  the  Senate  does  so. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  2  minutes 
remaining  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  just 
got  through  explaining  what  a  sorry  situ- 
ation exists  in  Harlem.  That  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  correct. 

Some  of  the  best  mothers  in  America, 
and  the  most  responsible  ones,  hold  their 
families  together  when  the  fathers  are 
not  available  to  support  them — in  the 
event  of  death  or  some  unforeseen 
tragedy. 

The  mothers  go  to  work  and  earn 
many  times  as  much  as  they  woiild  re- 
ceive on  pubhc  welfare  or  from  any  other 
kind  of  charity.  They  find  somebody  to 
look  after  the  child  while  they  are  work- 
ing. 

The  mothers  find  somebody  to  look 
after  the  child  from  3  o'clock  until  5 
o'clock  when  the  mother  is  not  home. 

We  would  spend  $100  million  to  relieve 
these  mothers  of  that  kind  of  problem 
and  provide  somebody  to  look  after  the 
child.  The  social  worker  is  obligated  to 
find  somebody  to  look  after  the  child 
when  the  mother  is  not  there. 

The  mothers  would  then  have  no  ex- 
cuse under  the  sun  for  refusing  to  do 
something  constructive,  if  it  is  nothing 
more  than  to  clean  up  the  mess  In  front 
of  their  own  houses. 

When  she  no  longer  has  any  excuse 
not  to  work,  she  will  lose  her  welfare 
check  if  she  does  not  work.  We  reserve 
the  right  to  pay  that  welfare  check  so 
that  it  will  benefit  that  child. 

We  do  not  want  to  have  the  mother 
sitting  around  and  drinking  wine  all  day. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  her  not  doing 
some  sort  of  constructive  work.  We  pro- 
pose to  say:  "Either  you  do  something  to 
help  youi-self,  or  we  will  not  pay  you  the 
welfare  check.  The  child  will  get  it,  but 
not  you." 

We  hope  on  that  basis  to  put  some  of 
the.se  people  to  work. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  mvself  an  additional  2  minutes. 

"The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  a  State  can  think  of  any  conceiv- 
able reason  beyond  what  the  committee 
could  think  of  as  to  why  this  mother 
shotild  not  do  something  to  help  herself 
and  her  children,  the  State  can  negate 
the  whole  program.  However,  I  cannot 
support  an  amendment  that  would  pro- 
vide that  the  State  could  not  have  an  ef- 
fective work  program,  even  if  it  wanted 
to. 


We  are  urged  to  fix  it  up  by  Federal 
fiat  so  that  even  if  a  State  wanted  to  have 
an  effective  work  program,  it  could  not 
have  it.  And  all  because  we  are  so  solicit- 
ous of  people  who  never  did  a  lick  of 
work  in  their  whole  Ufetime,  and  who  do 
not  propose  to  do  so  because  they  have  a 
child  of  school  age,  that  we  are  prepared 
to  let  them  use  that  as  an  excuse  to  con- 
tinue to  draw  welfare  for  their  child 
from  now  on  into  et«mity  rather  than 
help  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to,  the  House  will  not  Uke 
it.  and  the  House  will  be  in  good  grace 
doing  what  the  Chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  said— if  the  Sen- 
ate cannot  stand  up  and  be  a  little  tough 
on  this  program,  it  wiU  cost  the  Govern- 
ment $3  bilhon. 

The  House  will  not  let  us  have  any  bill 
before  they  will  let  this  kind  of  thing 
continue. 

We  can  vote  for  an  effective  Stat*  pro- 
vision or  do  without  any  law. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  letter  from  the  American  PubUc  Wel- 
fare Association  under  date  of  November 
21,  1967,  supporting  the  amendment  I 
have  offered  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AMEEICAN  PTTBLIC  WELFAEE  ASSOCIATION, 

Washington,  DC.  November  21. 1967. 
Hon.  Robert  F.  Kznnedt, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  wish  to  to  ex- 
press to  you  the  support  ot  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Afisoclatlon  for  the  proposed 
amendment  number  465  t«  the  Social  Secu- 
rity bill  with  reference  to  the  employment 
of  AFDC  mothers  Jointly  Introduced  by  you 
and  fifteen  other  Senators. 

It  is  the  position  of  this  Association  that 
full  employment  at  adequate  wages  should  be 
the  goal  for  all  persons  who  are  employable 
and  whose  services  are  not  needed  in  the 
home.  H.R.  12080  will  provide  new  resources 
to  enable  and  encourage  many  recipients  of 
assistance  to  attain  that  goal.  At  the  same 
time  we  believe  that  the  provisions  In  your 
amendment  are  necessary-  In  order  to  give  as- 
surance that  mothers  will  be  permitted  to 
remain  at  home  when  needed  to  care  for 
their  children.  Your  amendment  would  re- 
emphaslze  the  declared  purpose  of  the  exist- 
ing law  "to  help  maintain  and  strengthen 
family  life  and  to  help  such  parents  or  rela- 
tives 'to  attain  cr  retain  capabUlty  for  the 
maximum  self-suppori.  and  persona:  'nde- 
pendence  consistent  with  the  maintenance 
of  continuing  parental  care  and  protection." 

This  amendment  Is  consistent  with  posi- 
tions which  have  long  been  held  by  our  As- 
sociation and  with  our  testimony  given  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  H.R. 
12080. 

Sincerely, 

Harold  Hacen, 
Washington  Representative. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  bill  in  its  present  form  to 
take  care  of  preschool  children,  it  is  the 
judgment  of  those  who  wrote  the  bill 
that  the  mother  ought  to  be  at  home  be- 
cause the  child  needs  her. 
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If  a  mother  happens  to  have  a  9-year- 
old  child  who  is  at  home  from  2:30  in 
the  afternoon,  because  that  is  when 
school  lets  out — as  it  does  in  the  case  of 
my  8-year-old  child — and  if  that  child 
needs  the  mother,  then,  by  the  logic  of 
the  bill  itself  that  mother  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  stay  home  to  take  care  of 
that  child. 

Is  that  the  thrust  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  amendment 
would  not  prevent  the  training  program 
or  work  program  from  going  into  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  me  5 
minutes  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  5  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  We  are 
talking  about  women  who  are  heads  of 
families.  We  are  talking  about  mothers. 
The  amendment  would  not  prevent  the 
program  from  going  into  effect  as  it  re- 
lates to  mothers.  The  mothers  can  be  at 
home  when  the  children  are  at  home. 

The  mother  can  be  at  work  when  the 
children  are  at  school,  and  when  the 
children  come  out  of  school  at  1 :  30.  2 :  30. 
or  whatever  time  it  may  be,  the  mother 
will  be  at  home  with  the  children.  When 
the  children  are  out  of  school,  the 
mother  can  be  with  the  children. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  pre- 
vent the  mother  from  being  with  the 
child  during  that  period  of  time.  It  takes 
the  child  away  from  the  mother.  The 
mother  must  work,  whether  she  wants 
to  or  not.  We  would  pro%'ide  under  the 
bill  that  the  mother  must  work  during 
whatever  period  of  time  a  bureaucrat  de- 
cides she  should  work,  no  matter  what 
she  is  doing  at  the  time. 

Mr.  MUSIQE.  It  Is  the  legislative 
Judgment  of  the  bill  that  for  the  care  of 
the  preschool  children,  the  mother  is 
needed,  and  all  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  states  is  that  if  the  mother 
is  needed  in  the  case  of  a  postschool 
child,  she  also  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
stay  at  home. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  logic  of  the 
Senator's  amendment  is  escapable. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  of  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  so  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine,  the  former  Governor  of 
that  State,  will  understand  me. 

What  we  say  in  the  bill  is  that  when  a 
State  by  its  plan  provides,  with  Federal 
money  to  match  it,  that  the  State  will 
care  for  that  child  during  the  8  hours 
that  that  mother  is  working,  6  hours  in 
school  and  2  hours  after  school,  if  the 
State  thinks  the  mother  is  able  to  work, 
she  should  work  and  not  be  paid  a  wel- 
fare check  for  her  benefit  if  she  does  not 
work.  The  State  would  still  pay  for  the 


care  of  the  child  and  it  would  be  required 
to  do  so.  However,  if  the  State  of  Maine 
wanted  to  say:  "We  are  going  to  let 
these  schools  out  at  1:30  in  the  after- 
noon," it  can  do  so. 

The  State  can  say,  "We  will  not  ask 
my  mother  to  work  past  noon  or  2  hours 
a  day,  because  we  are  going  to  let  school 
out  early  and  perhaps  not  even  ask  the 
mothers  to  go  to  work  at  all." 

Under  the  Senator's  amendment,  if 
the  State  of  Maine  wanted  to  set  up  a 
program  to  look  after  that  child  from 
6  in  the  morning  until  6  in  the  evening, 
with  all  the  elaborate  care  and  profes- 
sional Hollywood  help  that  can  be 
recruited  to  show  them  a  good  time, 
under  the  Senator's  amendment,  we 
could  not  ask  her  to  go  to  work  or  for- 
feit her  welfare  check.  We  would  have 
to  let  her  sit  there  and  drink  that  wine 
with  the  welfare  money.  We  would  not 
be  able  to  do  a  thing  merely  because 
she  has  a  child  in  school  and  would  not 
be  able  to  work  beyond  the  school  hours 
even  though  the  State  has  provided  the 
most  elaborate  kind  of  help  for  that 
mother.  The  cost  of  providing  care  for 
that  child  is  very  great. 

The  cost  increases  as  time  goes  by. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  providing  day 
care  for  these  children  and  training 
would  reach  the  figure  of  $400  million 
in  1972 

That  is  as  much  money  as  we  are 
willing  to  spend  to  get  these  people  to 
work. 

That  is  $400  million  just  to  care  for 
the  children. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  First  let  me 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Let  me  say.  first  of  all, 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana that  I  do  not  question  the  motives 
of  the  authors  of  this  bill  or  of  the  Sena- 
tor himself.  I  am  sure  that  the  commit- 
tee is  convinced  that  it  has  come  up 
with  an  equitable  program. 

With  respect  to  children  from  5  to 
10 — I  have  three  in  that  age  bracket — 
all  the  recreational  programs  are  no 
substitute  for  a  mother's  care  during  the 
afternoon  hours,  during  most  of  which 
my  children  are  at  home.  And  so  their 
mother  is  at  home.  There  are  many  op- 
portunities for  Senate  wives  to  be  other- 
wise engaged  in  this  town  in  the  in- 
terests of  their  husbands'  careers.  But 
there  is  no  substitute. 

All  I  can  say — and  I  believe  this  is  all 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
said — is  that  if  in  the  mother's  judg- 
ment she  is  heeded  at  home  in  the  after- 
school  hours,  when  the  child  is  still  ver>' 
young,  that  judgment  should  be  hers 
and  should  not  be  taken  away  from  her 
by  the  State. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  the  figures  that 
the  Senator  has  given  us  identify  the 
incremental  cost  that  would  be  added  by 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  would  be  interested  to 
know  whether  there  are  .such  figures. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  Senator's  argu- 
ment, but  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that 
I  am  moved  by  the  considerations  that 
underlie  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  we  would  save  money 
on  day  care  under  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator.  But  we  would  keep 
these  people  liviiig  on  welfare  forever 
and  have  foiu-,  five,  and  six  generations 
on  welfare. 

Mr.  MUSICIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  this  is  what  concerns 
the  Senator,  then  why  does  he  not  elimi- 
nate the  exemption  for  preschool  chil- 
dren? The  same  argument  can  be  made 
as  to  them.  As  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan has  said,  looking  at  it  as  a  parent 
of  such  a  child,  it  is  easier  to  park  a  pre- 
school child  in  a  day  care  center  than  a 
9-year-old  child. 

So  if  numbers  are  involved,  numbers  of 
children,  if  you  have  to  make  a  swap, 
the  humanitarian  course  would  be  to  put 
the  preschool  children  in  the  day  cen- 
ters and  let  the  mother  take  care  of  the 
older  children. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  One  can 
argue,  about  this  but  a  school-age  child 
will  be  away  from  the  mother  6  hours  a 
day,  in  any  event,  if  the  child  is  attend- 
ing class  full  time.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Senator  is  only  talking  about  2  additional 
hours,  so  a  person  could  take  a  full-time 
job.  Many  more  full-time  jobs  are  avail- 
able than  part-time  jobs. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  believe  it  is  likely,  if 
the  amendment  as  drawn  is  adopted,  that 
the  mother  could  refuse  work  and  train- 
ing although  there  was  a  grandmother  in 
the  house,  a  disabled  husband  who  was 
unable  to  do  physical  work  but  still  could 
be  present  with  the  children,  or  an  un- 
employed father,  or  a  child  over  16.  Their 
presence  in  the  house  would  not  invali- 
date the  language  set  forth  In  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  Under  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, grandpa  could  be  there,  grandma 
could  be  there,  sister  could  be  there, 
brother  could  be  there — all  of  them  able 
to  take  care  of  the  child. 

Furthermore,  an  unemployed  father 
could  be  in  the  home  and  you  could  have 
a  job  for  mama,  but  you  still  could  not 
ask  here  to  so  much  as  swat  a  mosquito 
on  her  own  leg,  because  we  do  not  want 
to  ask  that  mother  to  go  to  work  while 
the  child  is  not  in  school.  It  is  ridiculous 
that  some  people  can  be  so  solicitous. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  What  does  the  bill  pro- 
vide with  respect  to  disabled  fathers  or 
grandmothers  or  grandfathers  who  are 
in  the  house,  in  the  case  of  preschool 
children? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  believe  that  a  small 
child  needs  a  mother.  All  the  children  I 
know  are  brilliant,  but  at  3  months 
of  age  they  could  not  tie  their  own  shoes 
or  dress  themselves. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  they  are  In  a  different  categorj'  than 
when  they  go  to  school. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Does  the 
Senator  suggest  that  a  7-year-old 
child  does  not  need  a  mother? 
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Mr  CURTIS.  Oh,  yes;  the  child  does. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Is  that 
not  what  we  are  talking  about— that  the 
mother  should  be  with  the  chUdren? 

Mr  CURTIS.  Not  necessarily, 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The  Sen- 
ator spoke  about  preschool  children  and 
made  an  allowance  for  preschool  chil- 
dren Is  the  Senator  saying  that  when 
the  child  reaches  6  or  7  or  8  or  9.  it  no 
longer  needs  its  mother? 

Mr  CURTIS.  There  is  no  provision 
here  for  taking  the  mother  away  per- 
manently. ,,     ,      .VT  * 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  No.  not 
permanently.  I  agree  that  that  has  not 
been  done.  , 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  the  Senators 
amendment  is  so  drawn  that  there  can 
be  many  other  adults  in  the  household, 
and  the  State  still  would  be  barred  from 
certifying  the  mother  for  work. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  call  the 
Senator's  attention  to  the  language:  "A 
mother  or  other  relative  who  is  actually 
caring  for  one  or  more  children." 

It  is  the  same  as  the  language  that  ap- 
plies to  the  preschool  children.  It  does 
not  apply  when  the  mother  is  not  taking 
care  of  the  children.  This  applies  to  a 
mother  who  is  taking  care  of  the  child. 
The  mother  should  be  with  the  child. 
We  are  making  the  mother  go  to  work. 
That  is  one  step.  But  let  us  not  make 
the  mother  go  to  work  when  the  children 
are  at  home.  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
Senate  would  do  that. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  make  this  clear. 
Under  this  provision,  we  say,  by  Federal 
law.  that  a  State  shall  not  require  any 
mother  to  go  to  work  as  a  condition  of 
receiving  welfare  payments  for  both 
herself  and  the  child. 

We  were  unanimous  about  this.  We 
set  down  every  logical  reason  that  oc- 
curred to  us  why  a  mother  should  not 
be  expected  to  do  anything  but  help  her- 
self and  the  child.  We  go  further  and 
say  that  when  the  State  wants  to  find 
some  additional  reason  why  it  is  not  in 
the  interest  of  the  child  for  the  mother 
to  go  to  work,  the  State  can  do  so. 

If  the  government  of  New  York  feels 
this  way.  it  will  negate  the  program,  any- 
way, and  New  York  will  not  have  an  ef- 
fective work  program.  But   under   the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
New  York  could  not  have  an  effective 
work  program,  even  if  the  legislature 
and  the  Governor  wanted  to  have  one. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  have 
done  everything  we  can  to  provide  that 
neither  New  York  nor  any  other  State 
need  ask  anybody  to  go  to  work.  They  can 
find  the  reason,  and  they  have  the  power 
to  negate  the  entire  program.  But  we  be- 
lieve many  States  will  look  at  this  pro- 
posal carefully  and  will  tell  some  of  the 
mothers  who  have  never  worked  con- 
structively in  their  lifetime,  who  are  de- 
scendants of  people  who  have  never  made 
any  constructive  contribution  to  society 
except  to  have  children.  "We  want  you 
to  do  something  for  yourself.  We'll  still 
provide  money  for  the  child,  but  not  for 
you,  unless  you  are  willing  to  help  your- 
self." 

We  should  muster  the  forthrightness 
and   the   determination   to   insist  that 


some  of  these  people  do  something  in 
their  own  behalf. 

The  program  is  projected  to  cost  $,J 
billion  a  year,  half  as  much  as  medicare. 
The  program  grows  on  itself,  welfare 
growing  on  welfare,  rather  than  requir- 
ing that  some  day  we  have  a  program  to 
put  some  of  these  people  to  constructive 

work.  ,„  .. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr   LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  jield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
scribe fully  to  the  argument  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

On  the  basis  of  what  has  been  said,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  will  be  an  inducement 
for  welfare  recipients  not  to  exercise  any 
effort  on  their  own  part  to  susUin  them- 
selves, in  the  belief  that  regardless  of 
what  they  do,  the  Government  will  take 
care  of  them. 

The  amendment  proposes  a  course  oi 
operation  that  has  all  of  the  worst  as- 
pects of  paternalism  that  one  can  imag- 
ine. We  are  saying,  in  effect,  to  these 
proposed  recipients,  "You  need  not  try 
to  help  yourself.  Regardless  of  what  you 
do,  the  Government  will  take  care  of 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS  in  the  chair » .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  On  this  question 
the  veas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader    the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN].  If  he  were  present  and  voting 
he  would  vote  "nay";  if  I  were  permitted 
to  vote  I  would  vote  "yea."  Therefore,  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri IMr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on 
oflacial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy], 
the  Senator  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Govern],  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr  Talmadge]  are  necessarily  absent. 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Wyomine  IMr.  McGee]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wvoming  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  would  vote  "nay. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy], 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
ScoTT]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Hansen],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson].  II 
present  and  voting,  the   Senator   from 
California   would   vote   "yea,"   and   the 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
svlvania  [Mr.  Scott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator   from   Texas    IMr.   Tower].   If 
present  and  voting,   the   Senator  from 
Pennsylvama  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 
The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  41, 
nays  38.  as  follows : 

[No.  341  Leg.] 
TEAS — 41 


BarJett 

Bayh 

Hoggs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 

Gruenlng 

Harris 

Hart 


Aiken 

AUott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bennett 

Bible 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ellender 


Cannon 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Fonr 

Hansen 


Hartke 

HoUings 

Inouye 

Jackson 

J.ivlts 


Moss 
Muskle 
Nelson 
Pas  tore 
Pell 


Kennedy.  Mass.  Prouty 

Kc-nnedv.  NY.  Proxmlre 

Kuchel  Randolph 

Magnuson  RlblcoB 

Mclntyre  Spong 

Metc.u:  Tydings 

Mondale  WUllanis,  N.J. 

Montoya  Yarborough 
Morse 

NAYS— 38 

Ervin  Monroney 

Fannin  Monon 

Griffin  Pearson 

Hatfield  Percy 

Hickenlooper  Russell 

Hijj  Smathers 

Hruska  Smith 

Jordan,  N.C.  Stenms 

Jordan.  Idaho  Symington 

Lausche  Thurmond 

Long  La,  Williams.  Del. 

McClellan  Young.  N.  Dak. 
MUler 
NOT  VOTING — 21 

Havden  Mundt 

Holland  Murphy 
Long.  Mo.  Scott 

Mansfield  Sparkman 
McCarthy  Talmadge 

McGee  Tower 

McGovern  Young,  Ohio 


So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
New  York  i  No.  465  >  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vot€  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  move 
to  lav  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  SIGNED 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  armounced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

H  R  168.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
20  1918.  relatlne  to  the  retirement  age  re- 
quirements of  certain  personnel  of  the  Coast 
Guard; 

HR  1006.  An  act  to  provide  an  Increase 
in  the  retired  pay  of  certain  members  of  the 
former  Llghthotise  Service; 

H  R  3351-  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
Bust  l'^  1950,  to  provide  annuity  benefits  for 
an  additional  number  of  widows  of  employees 
of  the  Lighthouse  Service; 

HR  6430.  An  act  to  amend  the  put>UC 
health  laws  relating  to  mental  retardation 
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to  extend,  expand,  and  Improve  them,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  10442.  An  act  to  facilitate  exchanges 
of  land  under  the  act  of  March  20,  1922  (42 
Stat.  465 ) ,  for  use  for  public  schools,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

HM.  12910.  An  act  to  establish  a  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps  In  the  Navy,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


SOCIAL     SECURITY     ACT     AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  12080)  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  In- 
crease In  benefits  imder  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  sys- 
tem, to  provide  benefits  for  additional 
categories  of  individuals,  to  improve  the 
public  assistance  program  and  programs 
relating  to  the  welfare  and  health  of 
children,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  at  the  deslc  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hartke 
is  as  follo^^no^^ 

On  page  82rT^P|6n  lines  10  and  11,  Insert 
the  following: 

"INCREASE    IN     NUMBER     OF    YEARS    DISREGARDED 
IN  COMPUTATION  OF  AVERAGE  MONTHLY  WAGE 

"Sec.  114.  (a)  Section  215(b)  (2)  (A)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
'.  and.  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  having  40 
or  more  quarters  of  coverage,  further  reduced 
by  one  .additional  year  for  each  40  quarters 
of  coverage  of  such  individual'  Immediately 
after  'reduced  by  five". 

•lb)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  applicable  only  in  the  case  of  an 
Individual — 

"(li  who  becomes  entitled,  after  February 
1968,  to  benefits  under  section  202 1  a)  or 
section  223  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  or 

"(2)  who  dies  after  February  1968  with- 
out being  entitled  to  benefits  under  such 
section  202  ( a)  or  223,  or 

"(3)  whose  primary  Insurance  amount  Is 
required  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  to  be  recomputed  under  gection  215(f) 
(2)  of  such  Act  and  who  has  wages  or  self- 
employment  income  for  a  year  after  1967." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  £unendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  intro- 
ducing amendment  No.  398  today,  I  want 
to  make  clear  to  the  Senate  exactly  what 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment  is.  The 
amendment  would  raise  the  number  of 
years  not  counted  in  the  computation  of 
average  income  for  purpxjses  of  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  benefits  to  be  E>aid. 
The  present  law  provides  for  the  5 
lowest  earnings  years  since  1951  to  be 
dropped  in  computing  average  income, 
since  pay  at  the  beginning  of  a  worker's 
lifetime  is  often  minimal.  This  amend- 
ment would  allow  a  deduction  ol  1  extra 


year  for  every  40  quarters  that  a  man 
has  paid  into  the  social  security  system. 
This  amendment  would  only  benefit 
those  who  have  for  years  paid  into  the 
system. 

The  purpose  would  be  to  allow  for 
early  retirement  without  having  the  pen- 
alty of  zero  income  in  the  last  years  of 
a  man's  working  life  use  up  his  5-year 
low-earnings  exemption  in  computing 
the  average  income  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining retirement  benefits.  It  would 
allow  companies  to  give  their  employees 
who  have  been  with  them  for  30  years 
or  more  retirement  at  age  60  or  62  with- 
out having  all  5  years'  exemption  used  to 
offset  zero  earnings,  thus  forcing  them 
to  include  lower  earning  years  that  came 
earlier  in  their  earning  Uves.  It  would 
be  a  step  towards  the  direction  of  basing 
average  earnings  on  the  highest  10 
earning  years  rather  than  to  extend  the 
number  of  years  used  in  computing  the 
average  indefinitely. 

It  would  also  prevent  penalty  for  those 
who  have  lost  their  jobs  during  their 
later  working  years  just  prior  to  age  65 
because  of  permanent  plant  shutdowns 
or  replacement  by  automation  at  a  time 
when  the  worker  will  be  unable  to  find 
other  employment  because  of  his  age. 
In  the  committee  bUl  we  have  made  it 
possible  for  individuals  to  retire  at  age 
60  with  their  benefits  apportioned  over 
a  longer  period  of  time,  but  we  have  not 
eliminated  the  penalty  of  having  to  in- 
clude lower  earning  years  in  computing 
average  monthly  earnings.  In  some  fields 
of  employment  the  Federal  Goverrmient 
itself  has  made  60  the  compulsory  age 
of  retirement  by  Federal  law,  such  as  the 
airplane  pilots. 

Other  industries  recognize  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  a  younger  work  force 
and  allowing  men  just  entering  the  work 
force  to  take  training  in  new  jobs  rather 
than  try  to  retrain  older  men  for  shorter 
periods.  The  company  may  very  well 
prefer  to  retire  a  man  early  with  a  pen- 
sion and  social  security  without  penalty, 
as  a  thank  you  for  a  job  well  done.  In 
a  society  where  automation  is  upon  us, 
these  provisions  will  allow  companies  to 
make  their  own  choice  to  make  30-year 
retirement  provisions  and  retrain  young- 
er workers  without  having  the  social  se- 
curity law  prevent  an  intelligent  solution 
to  the  problem. 

It  is  true  that  often  some  other  people 
come  into  the  work  force  for  only  a  short 
time  in  order  to  collect  benefits,  but 
these  p)eople  who  have  paid  into  the  sys- 
tem for  many  years  deserve  more  than 
a  capricious  treatment  at  the  hand  of 
our  social  security  law.  We  have  recog- 
nized in  our  law  that  earnings  in  younger 
years  should  not  be  included  in  the  com- 
putation and  we  have  therefore  included 
the  five  so-called  dropout  years  in  the 
law  to  cover  these  lower  earning  years. 
What  we  should  do  is  to  provide  a  man 
with  an  optional  lower  retirement  age 
with  the  right  not  to  have  to  include 
these  years  in  the  computation  of  aver- 
age income.  This  is  a  much  more  modest 
proposal  in  lieu  of  such  a  provision  or 
a  provision  to  base  average  earnings  on 
the  high  10  earning  years.  This  proposal 
simply  says  to  the  worker  that  for  every 
40   (Quarters  or   10   years   that   he   has 


worked,  he  may  add  one  more  year  to  the 
5  years  which  he  may  drop  in  computing 
average  income. 

The  level-cost  of  this  provision  would 
be  about  0.29  percent  of  taxable  payroll. 
This  figure  means  that  the  cost  is  aver- 
aged and  computed  on  a  75-year  basis. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  cost  occurs 
many  years  in  the  future,  so  that  the 
Initial  cost  of  this  amendment  will  bg 
minimal.  The  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration estimates  that  it  will  cost  roughly 
0.02  percent  of  payroll  or  $75  million 
during  the  first  year  of  operation. 

For  anyone  starting  his  work  career 
after  1951,  the  present  law  requires  that 
average  wage  be  based  on  his  entire 
working  life,  leaving  out  only  the  5 
lowest  years.  Because  of  lower  wages  and 
the  low  wage  base  in  earlier  years,  most 
individuals  retire  on  low  social  security 
benefits,  not  adequately  related  to  wages 
at  the  time  of  retirement.  It  is  inevitable 
that  in  time  an  alternative  method  of 
calculating  benefits  will  be  adopted 
which  refiects  more  accurately  the  bene- 
ficiaries earning  power  during  his  life- 
time and  standard  of  living  just  prior  to 
retirement. 

And  obviously  we  are  not  going  to  wait 
75,  50,  or  even  25  years  to  adopt  such  an 
alternative  formula.  Ten  distinguished 
Senators  have  sponsored  legislation  dur- 
ing this  session  of  Congress  which  in- 
cludes computation  of  social  security 
benefits  on  the  basis  of  a  worker's  10 
highest  consecutive  years  of  earnings. 
My  amendment  simply  makes  a  small 
step  in  that  direction  and  will  make  any 
improved  formula  in  the  future  less 
costly.  In  other  words  if  we  go  to  a  high 
10  provision,  the  increase  will  cost  us  less 
at  that  time. 

In  summary,  although  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  amendment  on  a  long-range 
basis  is  .29  percent  of  taxable  payroll, 
because  of  the  diflSculty  of  administering 
the  change  without  an  effect  date,  we 
are  making  the  amendment  effective  for 
those  retiring  after  March  1.  1968,  so 
that  the  cost  during  the  first  years  of 
operation  would  be  a  minimal  amount 
since  only  those  retiring  after  this  date 
would  be  covered,  and  secondly  over  a 
longer  period  of  time,  the  estimate  of 
.29  percent  is  based  on  a  long-range  75- 
year  estimate  in  which  it  is  anticipated 
that  according  to  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee bill  the  maximum  computable  earn- 
ings will  increase  from  $6,600  to  $10,800, 
Therefore  during  the  early  years  of  oper- 
ation the  computable  earnings  wUl  mean 
minimal  initial  costs  compared  to  the 
averaged  level-cost  estimates.  Further- 
more we  will  probably  have  shifted  to  a 
different  type  of  formula  of  using  the  10 
top  earning  years,  and  this  would  be  an 
initial  step  In  that  direction,  meaning  a 
smaller  cost  Increase  later. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  will  provide  needed  re- 
lief for  many  people  who  are  forced  to 
retire  early. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes  on  the  bill,  and 
I  yield  to  and  ask  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  be  recognized  for 
the  consideration  of  a  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized. 
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vrTTJTARY  CONSTRUCTION  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  196fr-^ONFER- 
ENCE   REPORT 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  conmaittee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  13606)  making  appro- 
nriations  for  military  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  today.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  ol 

the  report?  .,.     ^       * 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  confer- 
ence committee  agreed  on  an  overall 
figure  of  the  bill  of  $2,093,362,000.  This 
Is  $5  988,000  under  the  amoimt  allowed 
by  the  Senate,  $49,331,000  under  the 
amount  approved  by  the  House,  and 
$843,638,000  under  the  budget  estimate 
of  $2,937,000,000. 

The  conference  agreed  on  the  follow- 
ing amounts  for  the  services:  $372,228,- 
000  for  the  Army,  $486,661,000  for  the 
Navy;  and  $400,662,000  for  the  Air  Force. 
An  amount  of  $114,540,000  was  allowed 


for  the  defense  agencies  and  for  the 
Reserve  forces.  The  total  amount  for 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  Reserve  and 
Army  and  Air  National  Guard  amounted 
to  $24,400,000.  ^  _. . 

The  committee  provided  for  6.750 
family  houses  which  is  1,750  less  than 
the  8,500  allowed  by  the  House.  The 
total  family  housing  recommendation 
amounted  to  $671,271,000.  This  figure  in- 
cludes construction,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, and  debt  payment. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  to  make 
a  long  and  involved  statement  of  the 
action  of  the  conference  committee.  I 
feel  that  the  conference  report  explains 
in  a  succinct  manner  the  complete  ac- 
tions of  the  committee.  However,  I  would 
like  to  mention  one  project  which  the 
House  did  not  agree  with  the  Senate  on. 
and  that  was  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Building  at  Arlington  Hall  Station,  Va. 
The  conferees  of  the  Senate  felt  very 
strongly  that  this  project  should  have 
been  included  in  the  bill.  The  need  for 
the  building  is  urgent  and  is  most  cer- 
tainly a  valid  requirement.  It  was  the 
consensus  of  the  Senate  conferees  that 
the  U.S.  Government  Is  taking  a  grave 
risk  in  continuing  to  occupy  the  present, 
old,     dilapidated,     wooden     structures 
which  information  shows  constitutes  a 
firetrap. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  had  a  near 
disastrous  fire  there  within  the  last  8  or 
9  months. 

We  hoped  to  hold  this  project  in  the 
bill.  We  were  tmsuccessful.  Certainly,  it 


is  the  intention  of  the  Senate  conferees 
to  present  this  particular  project  to  the 
Congress  again  in  fiscal  1969.  It  was  our 
feeling  but  the  objections  to  the  building 
were  almost  entirely  due  to  the  difficult 
financial  situation  that  now  prevaUs  in 
our  Government. 

Again,  I  would  hope  that  we  could 
move  forward  and  hold  this  project  in 
another  year. 

The  last  item  I  would  like  to  mention, 
and  this  is  to  clear  the  record— and  I 
understand  that  the  House  conferees 
have  made  a  Uke  statement  on  the  floor 
of  the  House— Is  that  the  conferees  did 
agree  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
could  pay  the  $1,700,000  in  German  taxes 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  avail- 
able housing  funds. 

Mr  President,  this  completes  my  brief 
statement.  I  believe  that  the  conference 
committee  has  presented  for  the  Sen- 
ate's consideration  an  austere  bill  that 
fits  the  stringent  financial  condition  in 
which  this  Government  finds  itself.  I 
would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
which  individual  Senators  may  have  re- 
garding construction  projects  In  their 
State. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks on  this  bill,  a  Ubulation  entitled 
"Summary  of  Congressional  Action  on 
the  Military  Construction  Appropriation 
Bill,  1968"  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


SUMMARY  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  ON  THE  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1968  (H.R.  13606) 


Item 


Appropriations, 
1967 


Budget 
estimates,  1968 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


Conference 

action 


Conference  action  compared  witli— 


Budget  estimate 


House 


Senate 


Military  construction.  Army *?2H  Imn 

Military  construction,  Naw <nri«nnn 

Military  construction,  Air  force *°Vt?7'mn 

Military  construction,  Defense  agencies /,M/,uuu 

Military  construction.  Army  Reserve 

Military  construction,  Naval  Reserve 

Military  construction.  Air  Force  Reserve.-. 

Military  construction.  Army  National  Guard iim'nnn 

Military  construction,  Air  National  Guard s,wu,uuu 

Loran  stations - 

Family  housing --.-. 

Homeowners  assistance  fund 


$592,000,000 
651.000.000 
618.000,000 
240, 000. 000 


J383.235.000 
484.731.000 
415,537,000 
114,540.000 


5,400.000 
3. 600, 000 


5. 000, 000 
3, 900, 000 


5, 000. 000 
3,900,000 


507. 196, 000 


9,500,000 

3, 600. 000 

787,000,000 

27,000.000 


9,500,000 

3. 600, 000 

702,650,000 

20,000,000 


$407,140,000 

517,743.000 

402.035.000 

84.540.000 

3.000.000 

5. 000. OOO 

3,900.000 

3,000.000 

9, 500, 000 

3.600,000 

639. 892. 000 

20. 000. 000 


To,3| 1.604,070,000 


2.937,000,000      2,142,693,000      2,099,350,000      2,093,362,000      -843.638,000        -49.331.000 


$372,228,000  -$219,772,000      -JU-M^-OOO        -Hf'^7'mS 

iOK  fifil  000  -164  339  000          +1,930,000          -31,082,000 

Joo:662:OM  -217:331:^       -14.875,000           -1.3".0W 

114.540,000      -125,460.000     ,-„„^,^-  +30,000.000 

3  000  000         -h3,0O0,000         -(-3,000,000    

5,000.000    - 

3  000000    ""+3, 000, 000     ■"+3.000,000    

9.500.000    

67i'2?i'ow  "-ii5;729:6oo  "-zVM.m  •■"+3i;379;6o6 

20.' 000. 000         -7.000.000    

~~  -5.988.000 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

Mississippi. 

rlFTY   TEAES  or  MILITART  SERVICE  BT  MA  J.  GEN. 
ROBERT  S.  MOORE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
detain  the  Senate  only  about  2  minutes  to 
call  especial  attention  at  this  time,  be- 
cause this  is  a  military  bill,  to  a  most 
unusual  event  which  occurred  last  week. 
On  November  13,  1967,  Maj.  Gen.  Robert 
S.  Moore  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
completed  50  years  of  military  service 
for  our  country.  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  our 
coimtry,  but  I  do  know  that  it  Is  suffi- 
ciently unique  to  deserve  special  note, 
particularly  since  the  individual  con- 
cerned  has   had    a    most   outstanding 

Aside  from  the  unusual  length  of  his 
service,  General  Moore  can  point  with 
pride  to  many  other  unusual  contribu- 
tions. He  has  served  in  every  major  war 


in  ^'hich  our  countrj'  has  been  engaged 
In  this  century.  He  has  served  ever>'  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  every  Comptroller 
of  Defense  since  the  creation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  He  has  acted  as 
liaison  with  the  Congress  longer  than 
anv  other  individual.  And  he  has  prob- 
ably written  more  legislative  proposals 
than  any  other  military'  man  in  our 
historj'. 

In  addition,  his  militarj'  career  has 
been  outstanding.  He  enlisted  as  a  private 
in  the  U.S.  Army  in  1917,  shortly  after 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  rapidly 
rose  to  the  rank  of  battalion  sergeant 
major.  While  ser\'ing  with  the  5th  Divi- 
sion with  the  American  Expeditlonarj- 
Force,  he  was  wounded  in  action,  earn- 
ing his  second  lieutenant's  bars  in  1918 
shortly  before  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

Promotions  were  not  rapid  during  the 
postwar  years,  but  General  Moore  rose 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  n,  serving 
with  distinction  In  various  posts,  in- 


cluding a  hitch  in  the  Philippine  Depart- 
ment. In  1930.  General  Moore  was  given 
an  assignment  in  the  Finance  Office  of 
the  War  Department,  a  field  which  he 
has  never  left  and  one  in  which  he  has 
made  Innumerable  outstanding  contri- 
butions. During  the  war,  his  responsibili- 
ties included  ascertaining  that  all  of  the 
$160  billion  appropriated  to  the  Army  by 
the  Congress  were  legally  available  for 
obligation  and  expenditure.  Subse- 
quentlv,  his  duties  involved  the  success- 
ful negotiation  of  settlements  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  with  the  mill- 
tarj-  governments  of  Germany  and  Korea, 
as  well  as  the  civilian  governments  of 
Austria  and  Czechoslovakia. 

When  the  Department  of  Defense  was 
created  General  Moore  accepted  the  po- 
sition of  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense,  Comptroller, 
and  has  served  in  that  position  ever 
since  During  that  period,  he  has  been 
of  inestimable  assistance  In  the  formula- 
tion and  execution  of  the  budgets  under 
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Secretaries  Forrestal,  Johnson,  Lovett, 
Wilson,  McElroy,  Gates,  and  McNamara. 
His  long  service,  vast  experience,  fine 
memory  and  sound  judgment  have  en- 
abled the  Department  of  Defense  to 
maintain  a  continuity  of  historical  per- 
spective necessary  for  the  proper  imple- 
mentation of  budgetary  procedures. 

But  it  would  be  omitting  highly  im- 
portant chapters  in  his  career  if  I  were 
to  conclude  my  remarks  without  refer- 
ence to  the  outstanding  service  which  he 
has  performed  for  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  Since  1950,  in  his 
capacity  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Defense  Department, 
he  has  acted  as  a  liaison  oflBcer  with  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House.  As  such,  he  has  been  of 
tremendous  assistance  to  the  commit- 
tees, the  Congress,  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  expediting  the  arduous 
work  of  the  Congress  in  Its  consideration 
of  budgetary  requests.  His  factual  pres- 
entations, his  sound  Judgment,  and  his 
advice  have  long  been  respected  and 
highly  valued 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  Gen- 
eral Moore  in  1949  and  soon  became  im- 
pressed by  his  abilities  to  analyze  a  prob- 
lem and  carry  Into  speedy  execution  a 
workable  solution.  Since  that  time,  as  a 
member  of  the  Defense  Department 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and,  more  particularly, 
during  the  years  when  I  was  chairman  of 
the  Military  Construction  Subcommit- 
tee, I  learned  that  my  evaluation  was 
correct.  General  Moore's  background, 
experience,  and  ability  have  been  of  in- 
valuable aid  in  coordinating  the  work  of 
the  committee  with  that  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

His  record  of  50  years  of  service  to  the 
Army,  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  to 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations,  to 
the  Congress,  and — most  of  all — to  our 
country  should  provide  an  inspiration  to 
all  Americans.  I  congratulate  him  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  now  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  want  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Military  Construction  Sub- 
committee, the  Senator  from  Nevada,  for 
a  remarkable  job  in  handling  this  bill. 
This  bill  represents  perhaps  the  deepest 
cut  of  any  appropriation  bill.  Still  I 
think  it  is  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  military  construction.  That  has  been 
made  possible — and  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  will  agree  with  me — by  the 
help  of  the  dedicated  work  of  Mr.  V.  M. 
Rexroad  and  Mr.  Edmund  Hartung. 
They  are  truly  outstanding  staff  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  In  regard  to  the  re- 
marirable  service  record  which  Maj.  Gen. 
Robert  S.  Moore  has  compiled  during  the 
past  50  years.  His  military  record  has 
been  discussed,  and  while  much  more 
could  be  said  of  it,  I  shall  merely  state 
that  the  Purple  Heart  and  the  Legion  of 
Merit  with  the  oak  leaf  cluster  which 
General  Moore  is  entitled  to  wear  give 
silent  tribute  to  his  valor  as  a  fighting- 
man  and  his  service  to  our  country. 


Rather.  I  would  prefer  to  address  my- 
self to  just  one  aspect  of  his  long  and 
distinguished  career,  an  aspect  with 
which  I  am  personally  familiar.  I  refer 
to  his  long  and  valued  relationship  with 
the  Congress.  "Bobby"  Moore,  as  he  is 
known  affectionately  to  his  countless 
friends,  was  asked  by  Wilfred  J.  McNeil, 
then  the  newly  appointed  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Comptroller,  to  assist 
him  in  the  preparation,  presentation, 
and  execution  of  the  budgets  for  the 
Department  of  Defense.  His  particular 
area  of  assignment  was  to  act  as  a  liai- 
son oflScer  between  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Congress — specifically 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
He  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  man 
nor  one  more  capable  of  performing 
with  distinction  in  an  area  filled  with 
legal  boobytraps  and  legislative  land- 
mines. 

I  first  became  personally  acquainted 
with  Bobby  in  1951.  when  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee.  From  the  outset,  I  was  im- 
pressed by  the  breadth  of  his  knowledge 
of  military  affairs  and  the  ease  and  dis- 
patch with  which  he  tackled  and  sur- 
mounted involved  problems  of  our  de- 
fense. I  cannot  begin  to  enumerate, 
within  my  own  experience  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  how  many  times 
we  have  called  on  Bobby  Moore  to 
straighten  out  vexing  problems  in  the 
defense  area.  He  never  fails  us.  always 
producing  effective  results  if  they  are 
within  the  realm  of  the  possible. 

And  it  does  not  matter  whether  the 
problem  is  large  or  small,  involving  a 
simple  question  of  a  constituent  or  the 
utilization  of  billions  of  dollars,  Bobbie 
may  always  be  depended  on  to  come  up 
with  the  answer.  One  of  his  valuable 
qualities  is  that  he  never  seeks  reasons 
why  something  cannot  be  done  or  will 
not  work.  He  always  assumes  a  construc- 
tive attitude,  seeking  methods  by  which 
the  desired  objective  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

Another  of  his  attributes  is  that  he 
never  lose.s  sight  of  whom  he  is  serving. 
Just  as  he  is  loyal  to  the  military  serv- 
ices, so  is  he  just  as  loyal  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Itself,  This  loyalty  ex- 
tends to  his  work  with  the  Congress, 
where  he  is  our  trusted  adviser.  In  this 
role,  he  has  perhaps  done  more  than  any 
other  individual  in  bringing  about  har- 
monious and  understanding  working 
relationships  between  the  Congress  and 
the  Department  of  Defense.  That  he  has 
been  able  to  do  this  without  divided 
loyalties  is  a  tribute  to  his  courage,  his 
candor,  and  his  understanding  of  men 
and  Issues.  His  objectivity  enables  him  to 
address  a  subject  without  emotion  or 
bias.  His  perspicacity  enables  him  to 
look  far  down  the  road  toward  the  de- 
sired goal.  His  vitality  and  purposeful- 
ness  enable  him  to  remove  major  ob- 
stacles in  legislative  accomplishment, 
and  at  the  same  time  strengthen  the 
needed  cooperation  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

But  I  believe  that  the  secret  of  his 
success  is  not  in  any  of  these  but,  rather, 
in  his  overriding  loyalty  to  the  United 


States  of  America.  This  has  always 
been,  and  I  know  will  always  be,  his  ixn- 
mediate  as  well  as  ultimate  concern.  Of 

this,  his  entire  career,  studded  with  ex- 
amples of  outstanding  performance  in 
positions  of  trust  and  great  responslbil- 
ity,  give  ample  proof. 

In  the  course  of  my  work  on  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee,  I  have 
found  it  necessary  to  make  occasional 
visits  to  field  installations.  A  number  of 
times  General  Moore  has  accompanied 
me.  I  found  him  to  be  extremely  knowl- 
edgeable on  such  occasions,  not  only  in 
a  broad  defensewide  understanding,  but 
also  in  his  detailed  familiarity  with  in- 
dividual installations.  I  grew  to  know 
him,  respect  him,  and  cherish  him  as  a 
valued  friend.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest 
personalities  I  have  ever  known. 

I  congratulate  him  on  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  most  remarkable  record.  Amer- 
ica has  need  of  many  such  patriots. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I.  too,  join  my  fellow 
Senators  in  congratulating  the  Senator 
for  his  work  on  this  bill.  As  the  Senator 
will  recall,  we  had  quite  a  hassle  on  the 
bill  about  a  continuing  resolution,  which 
was  agreed  to  by  a  majority,  but  not 
two-thirds. 

Can  the  Senator  tell  us,  as  a  matter 
of  interest,  what  has  happened  to  the 
continuing  resolution  which  we  have  in 
conference  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  wish  I  could  respond  to 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York:  but  I  do  not  serve  on  that  partic- 
ular conference  committee.  I  have  been 
told  they  were  planning  on  meeting  yes- 
terday, and  I  think  also  today.  I  have 
not  been  informed  as  to  the  end  result. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland] 
who  was  the  leader  on  the  continuing 
resolution  is  not  on  the  floor  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  But  it  is  still  deadlocked, 
as  far  as  Senators  know? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  is  the  latest  Infor- 
mation I  have, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  November  15  has  come 
and  gone,  and  quite  a  few  days  after 
November  15;  and  I  point  out  that  Gov- 
ernment workers  with  OEO,  when  they 
are  paid  on  November  28.  will  receive 
4  days'  pay.  If  I  ever  saw  an  example 
of  thoughtlessness  and  shocking  lack  of 
responsibility,  this  is  it.  The  Senate  has 
voted  its  views,  but  the  other  body  still 
has  not  come  through. 

I  think  this  Is  a  shocking  demonstra- 
tion of  lack  of  willingness  to  face  up  to 
what  needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  If  we  had  adopted  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  we  might  have  been  no  better  off. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  certainly  do  not  blame 
the  Senator  for  so  viewing  the  situation. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Oh,  certainly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  is  expired. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  reconsider  the  vote  by  wjich  the  con-     ^^^^^^^^^.^^I'^^^^'^S^^^^^ 

uMnimous    consent    that    the    Senator  ference  report  w^s  agreed  to                       ^^Mr     wilLlIms    of    Delaware.    Mr. 

iay  have  4  additional  minutes.  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that     p^fj^^  ^ILLL^MS    o^^^ 

"^The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  motion  on  the  Uble                                              Mr  iSnG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield, 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was        JJJ-^'JJ^mS    of    Delaware.    The 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  when  the  agreed  to.                                                        senator  from  Louisiana  has  referred  to 

military  construction  bill  was  before  the  ^^^_— ^—                        ^^^    memorandum    furnished    by    Mr. 

senate,  I  voted  against  it.  Prior  to  the  ottott-rtt^'     apt     AMEND-     Mvers,  which  states  that  the  cost  will 

,ote,  I  said  that  in  my  opinion  here  wa^  SOCIAL     SECURI-n^     ACT     AMEND          -  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  bimon.  Mr.  Myers 

a  place  where  the  administration  should  MENTS  OF  iSb  (                          ^^^  ^^^^..^^^   ^  supplemental  esUmate 

participate  in  great  savings.  I  thought  rj.^^  Senate  resumed  the  consideration     ^.^ijch  indicates  that  by  the  year  1988 

there  should  be  postponement  of  a  good  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^   (H.R.  12080'   to  amend  the     ^^^   ^ost   will   have   increased   to   $2.03 

deal  of  the  military  construction^  g^^.^^  Security  Act  to  provide  an  in-     billion. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  Senator  ^.^.g^ge  in  benefits  under  the  old-age,  sur-         j  ^sk  unanimous  consent  that  immedi- 

from  Nevada.  I  think  he  has  done  a  mag-  ^.^^,qj.^   and  disability  insurance  system,     ^^5^^  prior  to  the  vote  the  two  estimates 

nificent  job  in  carrying  out  his  duty  as  ^^  provide  benefits  for  additional  cate-     fm-nished  bv  Mr.  Myers  with  respect  to 

chairman  of  the  committee.  My  objec-  g^j-ies  of  individuals,  to  improve  the  pub-     ^^le  cost  of  the  Hartke  amendment  be 

tion,  however,  goes  to  the  substance.  ^.^  assistance  program  and  programs  re-     pnnted  in  the  Record. 

Here  we  have  an  administration  that  j^ting  to  the  welfare  and  health  of  chil-         There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
wishes  to  impose  a  tax  Increase  upon  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  purposes.                       randums  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  people  of  this  country  without,  ap-  ^^^  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President,     ^.^g  Record,  as  follows: 
parently,  wanting  to  delve  into  savings  ^^^  senate  committee  certainly  had  not                                          November  21,  1967. 
on  the  military.  We  are  fast  becoming  a  ^^^^  niggardly  in  increasing  social  se-     Memorandum  from  Robert  J.  Myers,  chief 
military    economy,    because    more    and  ^,^J.ity  benefits  The  bill  that  we  brought            Actuarv.  Social  Security  Administration. 
more  of  our  economic  life  as  well  as  our  ^.^  ^^^  Senate  increased  the  social  secu-     subiect :  cbst  estimate  for  amendment  No. 
poUtical  life  and  foreign  policy  is  being  benefits,  when  In  full  operation,  by           398.  submitted  by  senator  HARrer^ 
^ed  over  to  the  military.  Here  IS  where  [^'l^     .g  ^(^^^^^  ^  yp^r.  We  have  now        This  memoranaum  ^'^  f^^V,^™^! 
I  think  the  administration  shovUd  ha  -arb  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^,,  ^^^,    ,  ,,^,,^     rrni^HrTsoToT^ubmutei  S  Se^a^r 
called  for  postponement,  postponement,  ^  ^^^^.^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^ble  to  calculate,  but     ^'^^^^  ^^'^  amendment  would  modify  the 
and  postponement  again  of  militan,'  ex-  ^^^^,  ^,.jj  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^p  ^g  about  another     oid-Age  survivors,  and  Disability  insurance 
pendltures.  I  want  the  record  to  show  I  g.^Q  rnUlion                                                       system  bv  gi\ing  one  additional  year  of  drop- 
vote  against  the  conference  report.  ,      senator  from  Indiana  brings     out  in  computing  the  average  monthly  wage 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  appreciate  the  views  of  amendment  which  has  some  ap-     for  each  40  quarters  of  coverage.  It  is  my 

the  senator  from  Oregon.  I  simply  add  ^'.^rto^   bu^here    s  a  letter  showing     understanding    that   ^^f^J''°\^^^U°^^^, 

that  we  did  save  S8J3.638,000  under  the  J-nt^t^vou^d  cost  It  would  start  out     ^^.^-Sle^ard'tTp  r's^ ^hen^ trroU 

budget    request   of    $2,937    "^  "ion    so   I  ^^^^.^^  ^^^j^,  ^. .  ^.^^.^^  ^  ^^^^  but  when     ^/f^t^f"  ceh-e  a  recomputatton  of  benefits 

think  we  did  a  fairly  satisfactorj  jod.  .^  ^^^  operation,  this  amendment  would     .^lecause  of  substantial  current  earnings). 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  conference  ^j^j,j.ga5g  ^1,5  cost  of  the  bill  by  another        ^he  long-range  cost  of  this  proposal  is 

report.                                               _  si  billion  a  vear.                                                     estimated   at   .29^7    of   taxable  payroll.  The 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques-  *'X     President     that    reminds    me    of     increased    benefit    outgo    for    the    fl«t    12 

tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re-  ^^.  ^r.  ^Pjesid^eiit.  ^l^at  ^^e^^  ^^^      ,  ^^^                                   rj^.^e^on^^he  roul^ 

P°il            ^           a^«H  tn  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  ANDER-     J°^3^%°2^.^^ij,^h  pen'd    Aprii    1968  through 

Jje  ^!Port  was  a^eed  to_  ^onI    back  at  the  time  when  we  were     ^aU' ^969    1.   estimated   at    $75   miiuon 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. -The  clerK  ^^^^^^^.^^^^    ^he    medicare    bill,    which      ,^.hich  represents  .02-.  of  taxable  payroll). 

will  state  the  amendments  In  disagree-  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  otj^gj.  provisions,  provided  for     xhi^  cost  win  increase  steadily  over  the  years 

ment.                                       ^       x„  a  big  cost-of-living  increase.                             as  new  cohorts  of  beneflclaiies  come  on  the 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows:  ^°'p°'    p^int    during    the    considera-      roU.  The  eventual   annua    increase  In  cost 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  froni  Its  ^          ^1,^   Senator   from     will  be  In  excess  of  «1  blUlon. 

disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen-  "«"  Mpvico  said" 

ate  numbered   1   to  the  aforesaid  bill,   and  New  Mexico  saiQ .                                                                                      

concurThereln  v^ith  an  amendment,  as  fol-  We  ought  to  put  a  big  gong  somewhere,                                                 no^-zmber  21,  1967 

lows-    In  lieu  of  the  stun  proposed  bv  said  and  every  time  the  cost  goes  up  another  bil-      Memorandum   from  Robert  J.  Myers,   umei 

amendment    Insert  ••$372,228,000".        "  lion  dollars,  hit  the  gong,  so  people  will  know              Actuary,  Social  Security  Administration. 

Resolved    That  the  House  recede  from  Its  we   have   Just   passed  anothc-  billion  dollar      subject:   Cost  estimate  for  amendment  No. 

disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen-  f.gure.                                                                                     398.  submitted  by  Senator  Hartke  (con- 

c?ncu;?The"eln  llfh  Tn  am=ent'"i  foT-  ™s   amendment   has   -t   even  ^en  ^\--f^,,,,,,^  supplements  my  mem- 

'ows     In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  printed,  but  the  Senator  has  been  thmk-  ^.^^^um  of  today  on  the  above  subject, 

amendment   insert  ••$400,662,000".  Ing  about  it  for  some  time,  and  I  know  ^he    estUnated    Uicreased    benefit    outgo 

Resolved.' Tti&t  the  House  recede  from  its  that  he  favors  it  strongly.  under  the  proposal  for  various  future  years 

disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen-  -q^^   Mr.  President,  sometime  we  have  is  as  follows: 

ate  numbered  10  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and  ^    ^^^^    asking    ourselves,    "Just    how  l^^  mlllonsl 

concur  therein  ..ith  an  amendment,  a^  fol-  ^              ^^^   afford?"   We   should  also  Increased  outgo: 

lows:  in  'I'^^iXsi'^Tioo^  ask  ourseives  the  question.  "Should  we     \i]i :::::::::::::::::::    950 

amendment.  Insert     $32,447,000  .  ..  »i  ■    i,  „k^,,(.  „.oifintT  for  npvr  venr''"  1  4«fl 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its     not  think  about  \vaiting  for  next  >ear.  ^933 1,460 

disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen-  After  all.  if  we  do  everj-  single  thing         1988 2,U30 

ate  numbered  11.  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and  ^h^t   can   be   dreamed   up,   which   would  Robert  J    Mters. 

concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol-  j^ave  merit  to  improve  and  increase  social  ■  ,j  o 

lows:    In  lieu  of  the  sum   named  in  said  p^urity     benefits     and     pavments,     we  Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  ^ 

amendment.  Insert  "865.430.000".  .  ^     .  ^           ^  ^j  something  to  do.  minutes  to  my  distinguished  coUeague 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its  "''f "'  ^'l^  ^    ^^^       blic  might  be  dis-  from  Indiana, 

disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen-  '^^^^^^  ^"f^   J^"^  ^  „„t  Jiif^^^^^  Mr    BAYH    Mr    President,  I  CO ngrat- 

ate  numbered  12  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and  appointed  that  so  much  had  been  done  Mr.  °^,^  "■.^luVfTom   Indiana   for 

concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol-  that  we  could  not  afford  to  do  any  more,  ulate    ^y    colleague    froin   ^"aiana   lor 

lows:   In  lieu  of  the  sum   named  In  said  ^  might  be  well  to  save  a  little  some-  dealing  with  a  \oid  that  I  leei  exisis  m 

amendment,  insert  ■•$55,944.000".  thing   for  after  Christmas  or  for  next  the  present  retirement  provisions  ol  tne 

t^^^.rtTiJr -\^zz:^x^^  E'H^Hsri"£oi«. 
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term  employees  who  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  retire  under  the  so-called  30-year 
plan. 

The  United  Steelworkers  Union,  for 
example,  has  been  very  successful  in  ne- 
gotiating these  plans.  Yet  those  em- 
ployees who  seek  to  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  find  that  their  benefit 
payments  under  social  security  are  great- 
ly reduced  because  of  the  years  of  low 
earnings  between  retirement  and  age  65. 
This  amendment  attempts  to  remedy 
that  inequitable  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  con- 
cern about  increased  costs  voiced  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  who  has  so  ably  managed  the 
present  bill.  It  is  a  good  bill,  and  this 
provision  would  make  it  an  even  better 
bill.  The  cost  is  small  in  relation  to  the 
benefits. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  just  received  a  supplemental 
memorandum  from  Mr.  Myers  which 
projects  the  cost  of  the  estimated  in- 
creased benefit  outgo.  It  reads: 

This  memorandum  supplements  my  mem- 
orandum of  today  on  the  above  subject. 

The  estimated  Increased  benefit  outgo 
under  the  proposal  for  various  future  years 
Is  as  follows: 

[In  millions) 
Increased  outgo: 

1973 $460 

1978    950 

1983    1,460 

1988    .-- 2.030 

Mr.  President,  If  we  want  to  do  that, 
why  not  wait  a  while?  The  figure  merely 
keeps  getting  larger.  I  would  hope  that 
we  could  wait  and  consider  this  proposal 
at  some  future  date,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  do.  in  the  bill,  provide  some  more 
and  bigger  cash  benefits  than  have  ever 
been  provided  in  any  social  security  bill 
in  history. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  how- 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  talk  about  what  is  likely  to  happen  in 
the  future,  we  know  that  the  cost  will  be 
greater  in  the  future.  The  whole  social 
security  law  will  cost  more  in  the  future. 
Thank  goodness,  one  of  the  advocates  of 
that  program  is  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  He 
favored  increasing  the  base.  He  was  a 
strong  advocate  for  Increasing  the  base 
to  pay  out  more  to  the  beneficiary.  I  am 
glad  he  is  for  it.  I  am  for  him  because  he 
Is  for  It. 

But  I  am  not  in  favor  of  penalizing 
a  person  who  has  worked  a  long  time  and 
is  forced  to  retire,  or  because  the  plant 
where  he  worked  has  been  shut  down,  he 
has  no  choice  of  his  own.  and  is  discrimi- 
nated against  because  he  has  worked  that 
long.  He  is  told.  "I  am  sorry,  old  boy:  it 
Is  too  bad.  You  have  paid  in  for  all  those 
salaries."  But  then  a  Johnny-come- 
lately  appears,  who  works  10  years  and  Is 
going  to  get  a  higher  payment  on  his  10 
years  of  earnings  than  the  man  who  has 
worked  30  years.  That  is  very  discourag- 
ing to  a  man  who  has  worked  30  years. 
A  man  who  works  10  years  will  get  a 
year's    deduction    from    that    amount 


which  is  called  low  income.  If  he  has 
worked  20  years,  he  will  get  2  years' 
deduction.  If  he  has  worked  30  years,  he 
will  get  3  years. 

It  is  a  pretty  sorry  mess  if  people  are 
not  treated  fairly. 

We  can  make  them  pay.  if  we  want  to. 
but  we  will  be  cheating  them,  because 
they  will  pay  in  at  a  high  rate  and  draw 
out  at  a  low  rate. 

This  is  technically  a  correcting  amend- 
ment. It  should  have  been  drawn  years 
ago.  It  is  too  bad  it  was  not.  It  is  too 
late  tonight  to  con-ect  what  has  already 
passrd.  We  should  do  it  retroactively  for 
the  benefit  of  some  people.  But  this  is, 
progressively,  a  forw'ard-looklng  amend- 
ment. Rather  than  to  make  it  retroac- 
tive, and  in  order  to  save  on  the  cost,  we 
should  make  it  effective  in  1968.  Let  us 
treat  fairly  those  who  are  going  to  retire 
after  1968.  Let  us  not  discriminate 
against  them.  Let  us  treat  fairly  the 
people  who  have  worked  20  or  30  years. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  way  the  law  is  at  present,  in  com- 
puting the  benefits  for  a  worker,  they 
drop  out  the  5  low  years  and  compute 
his  benefits  based  only  on  the  high  years. 

The  Senator  now  wants  to  drop  out  an 
additional  year  for  every  10  years.  If  a 
man  works  10  years,  he  would  drop  out 
another  year,  and  if  he  worked  20  years, 
he  would  drop  out  another  2  years.  He 
would  compute  it  on  the  higher  basis. 

The  House  is  working  on  a  different 
basis.  The  House  would  like  to  pursue  the 
theory  that  a  man  should  be  entitled  to  a 
much  higher  percentage  on  his  retire- 
ment based  on  the  high  average  through 
the  years. 

The  House  works  on  the  theory  that 
they  would  like  to  have  a  man  receive 
retirement  benefits  equal  to  at  least  50 
percent  of  what  the  average  annual 
earnings  had  been  over  the  period  he  had 
been  covered.  Roughly,  that  philosophy 
appears  in  the  House  committee  report. 

Certainly,  however,  we  have  been  so 
much  more  generous  than  has  the  House, 
we  might  as  well  work  on  the  basis  of 
what  we  have. 

If  we  keep  on  adding  first  one  thing 
and  then  another  on  top  of  what  the 
House  has  done,  my  guess  is  that  there 
will  be  a  point  when  the  House  will  back 
off  and  say  that  they  will  not  take  action 
on  this,  and  for  good  reason. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  out 
of  time.  Will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
yield  me  some  time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr,  President, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  on  my  time. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  first, 
why  should  we  discriminate  against 
people  who  work  for  a  living  and  give 
people  who  work  for  the  Government  a 
better  bargain  than  we  do  these  people? 

We  do  not  cut  out  any  years  of  service 
In  the  Government.  We  give  the  Federal 
employee  the  right  to  count  his  5  highest 
years.  And  we  say  to  these  people  that 
we  will  cut  them  out.  It  Is  a  far  better 
deal  to  work  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.   LONG  of  Louisiana.   Mr.   Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  2  additional  min- 
utes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  use  the  highest  5  years  for  the 
Government  program.  And  we  have  a 
deficit  of  $43  billion  or  $44  billion  in  that 
fund  the  way  it  is  now. 

I  certainly  would  not  want  to  see  the 
social  security  fund  get  in  that  sort  of 
shape. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  stand  on 
the  amount  of  increase  already  provided. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  estimate  on  the  cost  of  the 
pending  Hartke  amendment  No.  398  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  estimate 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

November  21,  1967. 
Memorandiim  from:   Robert  J.  Myers,  Chief 
Actuary.  Social  Security  Administration, 
Subject:   Cost  estimate  for  amendment  No. 
398.  submitted  by  Senator  Hartke, 

This  memorandum  will  give  a  cost  esti- 
mate for  Amendment  No,  398  i  which  would 
amend  H.R,  12080).  submitted  by  Senator 
Hartke,  This  amendment  would  modify  the 
Old-Age.  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance 
system  by  giving  one  additional  year  of  drop- 
out in  computing  the  average  monthly  wage 
for  each  40  quarters  of  coverage.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  this  proposal  would  apply 
only  to  persons  coming  on  the  roll  after 
March  1968  and  to  persons  then  on  the  roll 
who  later  receive  a  recomputatlon  of  benefits 
(because   of  substantial  current  earnings). 

The  long-range  cost  of  this  proposal  is  es- 
timated at  .29':i  of  taxable  payroll.  The  in- 
creased benefit  outgo  for  the  first  12  months 
following  entry  onto  the  benefit  rolls  of  all 
persons  who  come  on  the  roll  In  the  12 -month 
period,  April  1968  through  March  1969,  is 
estimated  at  $75  million  (which  represents 
,02'"r  of  taxable  payroll).  This  cost  will  in- 
crease steadily  over  the  years  as  new  cohorts 
of  beneficiaries  come  on  the  roll.  The  even- 
tual annual  increase  In  cost  will  be  in  excess 
of  $1  billion. 

Robert  J.  Myers, 

November  21,  1967, 
Memorandum  from:   Robert  J,  Myers.  Chief 
Actuary.  Social  Security  Administration. 
Subject:    Cost  estimate  for  amendment  No, 
398.     Submitted     by     Senator     H,4Rtke 
(continued). 
This  memorandum  supplements  my  mem- 
orandum of  today  on  the  above  subject. 

The  estimated  Increased  benefit  outgo  un- 
der the  proposal  for  various  future  years  Is 
as  follows: 

[In  millions] 
Increased  outgo : 

1973    $460 

1978    1 950 

1983    1,460 

1988   2,030 

Robert  J,  Myers 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  HaydenI  .  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
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Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCar- 
thy], the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee]  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovern],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
C.annon],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland]  ,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  would  each  vote 

"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mur- 
phy], and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr  Hansen],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  MundtI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett] 
is  detained  on  oflBcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen  1,  the  Senator  from 
California  iMr.  Murphy],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 


Bayh 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Case 

(Thiirch 

Clark 

Cotton 

Gruenlng 

Hart 


Aiken 

AllOtt 

Anderson 

Baiter 

Bartlett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Byrd.  Va, 

Curtis 

Domlnlck 

Ellender 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Fulbright 

Gore 

Grlffln 


Bennett 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Eastland 


[No.  342  Leg.] 

YEAS— eo 

Hartke 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Kennedy.  Mass. 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Kuchel 

Maenuson 

McintvTe 

Metcalf 

NAYS— 49 

Harris 

Hatfield 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holllngs 

Hruska 

Jordan.  N,C, 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Lausche 

Long.  La. 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

Miller 

Monroney 

Morton 

Muskle 

Nelson 

NOT  VOTING- 

Fong 

Hansen 

Hayden 

Holland 

Long.  Mo. 

McCarthy 

McGee 


Mondale 

Montoya 

Morse 

Moss 

Pas  to  re 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Williams,  N  J. 

Yarborough 


Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Russell 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tydlngs 

Williams.  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 
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McGovern 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Scott 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Young.  Ohio 


So  Mr.  Hartke's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

amendment     no.     462 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  call  up  my  amendment  No. 
462. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  281  at  line  17,  strike  out  "$100" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof.  "$50". 

At  the  end  of  title  V  of  the  bUl.  add  the 
following: 

"foster  care  for  CHU.DREN 

"Sec,  508.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (as  amended  by  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  Act)  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
part: 

"  'Part  5 — Grants  to  States  for  Am  to 
Children  Under  Foster  Care 
"  'appropriations 
"'Sec,  541.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  proper  f6ster  care  of  children  whose  wel- 
fare can  best  be  advanced  through  such  care 
by  enabling  each  State  to  furnish  financial 
assistance  and  needed  welfare  services,  as  far 
as  practicable  under  the  conditions  In  such 
State,  to  children  placed  under  foster  care, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  each  fiscal"  year  a  sum  sufficient  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  part.  The  sums  made 
available  under  this  section  shall  be  used  for 
making  payment  to  States  which  have  sub- 
mitted, and  had  approved  by  the  Secretary. 
State  plans  for  aid  and  services  to  children 
under  foster  care. 

"  'state  plans  for  aid  and  services  to  chil- 
dren under  foster  care 
"'Sec  542.   (a)    A  State  plan  for  aid  and 
services  to  children  under  foster  care  must — 
"'(1)   provide  that  it  shall  be  in  effect  in 
all  political  subdivisions  of  the  State,  and.  If 
administered  by  them,  be  mandatory  upon 
them; 

"'(2)  provide  for  financial  participation 
by  the  State; 

"'(3)  provide  that  the  State  public- wel- 
fare agency  which  administers  the  child- 
welfare  services  plan  developed  as  provided 
in  part  3  of  this  title  shall  be  designated  as 
the  State  agency  to  administer,  or  supervise 
the  administration  of.  the  State  plan  under 
this  part; 

"  '(4)  provide  for  granting  an  opportunity 
for  e  fair  hearing  before  the  State  agency  to 
any  person  whose  claim  for  aid  to  children 
under  foster  care  Is  denied  or  Is  not  acted 
upon  with  reasonable  promptness; 

"'(5)  provide  such  methods  of  adminis- 
tration (Including  methods  relating  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  person- 
nel standards  on  a  merit  basis,  except  that 
the  Secretary  shall  exercise  no  authority 
with  respect  to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office, 
and  compensation  of  any  individual  em- 
ployed in  accordance  with  such  methods) 
as  are  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary 
for  the  proper  and  efficient  operation  of  the 
State  plan; 

"•(6)  provide  that  the  SUte  agency  •will 
make  such  reports,  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  Information,  as  the  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  require,  and  comply 
with  such  provisions  as  the  Secretary  may 
from  time  to  time  find  necessary  to  assure 
the  correctness  and  verification  of  such 
reports; 

"'(7)  provide  that  (Al  the  amount  of 
aid.  If  any,  to  be  provided  under  the  State 
plan  with  respect  to  any  child  under  foster 
care  shall  be  detemUned  on  the  basis  of  hla 
need    therefor,    taking    Into    consideration 


any  Income  and  resources  of  such  child 
which  are  available  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  his  care;  and  (B|  the  State  agency  shall 
not  deny  or  limit  the  amount  or  extent  of 
the  aid"  otherwise  available  under  the 
State  plan  to  any  child,  on  the  ground  of 
his  lack  of  need  for  such  aid,  until  such 
agency  Is  fully  satisfied,  as  the  result  of 
affirmative  evidence,  that  there  Is  a  laclt  of 
need  on  the  part  of  such  child  for  such 
aid; 

"  '(8)  provide  safeguards  which  restrict 
the  use  or  dlsclOEiore  of  information  con- 
cerning applicants  and  recipients  of  aid  to 
children  under  foster  care  to  purposes  dl- 
rectlv  connected  with  the  administration 
of  the  State  plan  (except  that  this  require- 
ment shall  not  be  applicable  in  the  case  of 
aid  under  such  plan  provided  to  children 
placed    In   a   child-care    Institution); 

"'(9)  provide  that  all  persons  wishing  to 
make  application  for  aid  to  children  under 
foster  care  shall  have  opportunity  to  do  so, 
and  that  such  aid  shall  be  furnished  with 
reasonable  promptness  to  all  eligible  per- 
sons; 

"  '(10)  provide  that  aid  to  children  un- 
der foster  care  will  not  be  provided  to  any 
child  with  respect  to  any  period  for  which 
such  child  is  receiving  aid  under  the  State 
plan  of  such  State  approved  under  section 
402  of  this  Act; 

•"(11)  provide  for  the  development  and 
application  of  a  program  for  such  welfare 
and  related  services  for  each  child  who  re- 
ceives aid  to  children  under  foster  care  as 
may  be  necessary  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
such  child,  and  provide  for  the  coordlnaUon 
of  such  program,  and  any  other  services  pro- 
vided for  children  under  the  State  plan,  with 
the  child-welfare  services  plan  developed  as 
provided  In  part  3  of  this  title,  with  a  view 
toward  providing  welfare  and  related  services 
which  will  best  promote  the  weUare  of  such 
child: 

"•(12)  provide  for  the  development,  with 
respect  to  each  child  who  receives  aid  to  chil- 
dren under  foster  care,  of  an  Individual  wel- 
fare plan,  which  shall  Include  a  conUnuing 
study  of  the  child's  needs,  of  the  most  suit- 
able available  home  in  which  he  can  be 
placed,  and  a  periodic  rertew  of  his  case,  and 
provide  that,  m  carrying  out  such  weUare 
plan,  use  may  be  made  of  services  of  private 
nonprofit  chUd-care  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions; and 

"'(13)  contain  or  be  supported  by  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that 
amounts  payable  to  such  State  under  sec- 
tion 543  to  carry  out  the  State  plan  will  be 
so  used  as  lo  supplement  the  level  of  non- 
Federal  funds  that  would,  in  the  absence  of 
such  amounts,  be  available  in  the  State  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  aid  and  welfare 
services  to  children  who  are  under  foster 
care  in  such  State. 

"PAYMENT    TO    STATES 

"'Sec  543,  (ai  From  the  sums  appropri- 
ated therefor,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each 
State  which  has  a  plan  approved  under  this 
part,  for  each  quarter,  beginning  with  the 
quarter  commencing  October   1,   1967 — 

"  '(1)  an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal  per- 
centage las  defined  in  section  545(f)  )  of  the 
total  amount  expended  under  the  State  plan 
diiring  such  quarter  as  aid  to  children  under 
foster  care  with  respect  to  children  in  foster 
family  homes  and  child-care  institutions 
(including  expenditures  for  insurance  pre- 
miums for  medical  or  any  other  type  of 
remedial  care  or  the  cost  thereof),  not 
counting  so  much  of  any  expenditure  with 
respect  to  any  month  as  exceeds  the  pro- 
duct of  $50  multiplied  by  the  total  number 
of  children  who  were  recipients  of  such  aid 
for  such  month  (which  total  number,  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  means  (A)  the 
number  of  children  In  foster  famUy  homes 
and  chlld-care  Institutions  with  respect  to 
whom  such  aid  In  the  form  of  money  pay- 
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ments  is  paid  for  such  month  plus  (B)  the 
number  of  other  children  In  such  homes 
and  institutions  with  respect  to  whom  ex- 
penditures were  made  In  such  month  as  aid 
to  children  under  foster  care  In  the  form 
of  medical  or  any  other  type  of  remedial 
care) ; 

'"(2)  an  amount  equal  to  75  per  centum  of 
(A)  the  total  amount  expended  during  such 
quarter  In  providing  services  (as  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  under  regulations)  necessary 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  children  receiving 
aid  to  children  tinder  foster  care  linder  the 
State  plan,  plus  (B)  the  total  amount  ex- 
pended during  such  quarter  as  found  neces- 
sary by  the  Secretary  for  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel employed  or  preparing  for  employ- 
ment by  the  State  agency  or  by  the  local 
agency  administering  the  plan  In  the  politi- 
cal subdivision;  plus 

"  '(3)  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
total  sums  expended  during  such  quarter  as 
found  necessary  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
State  plan.  Including  services  and  training 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (2)  and  provided  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
part  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary. 

The  services  referred  to  In  paragraph  (2)  (A) 
shall  Include  only  services  provided  by  the 
staff  of  the  State  agency,  or  of  the  local  agen- 
cy administering  the  State  plan  In  the  polit- 
ical subdivision,  except  that,  subject  to 
limitation  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  there 
may  be  Included  services  provided  by  non- 
profit private  agencies  under  contract  with 
the  State  agency.  If.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
State  agency,  the  State  agency  cannot  pro- 
vide such  services  as  economically  or  as  ef- 
fectively by  ite  staff  or  through  a  local  agency 
as  such  services  can  be  provided  under  con- 
tract with  nonprofit  private  agencies. 

'•'ib)(li  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  each 
quarter,  the  Secretary  shall  estimate  the 
amount  to  which  a  State  will  be  entitled 
under  subsection  (a)  for  such  q-uarter.  such 
estimate  to  be  based  on  ( A »  a  report  filed 
by  the  State  containing  Its  estimate  of  the 
total  sum  to  be  expended  in  such  quarter  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  sub- 
section, and  stating  the  amount  appropri- 
ated or  made  available  by  the  State  and  its 
political  subdivisions  for  such  expenditures 
In  such  quarter,  and  If  such  amount  is  less 
than  the  State's  proportionate  share  of  the 
total  sum  of  such  estimated  expenditures, 
the  source  or  sources  from  which  the  dif- 
ference Is  expected  to  be  derived,  and  (B) 
such  other  investigation  as  the  Secretary 
may  find  necessary. 

"'12)  The  Secretary  shall  then  pay,  In 
such  Installments  as  he  may  determine,  to 
the  State  the  amount  so  estimated,  reduced. 
or  Increased  to  the  extent  of  any  overpay- 
ment or  underpayment  which  the  Secretary 
determines  was  made  under  this  section  to 
such  State  for  any  prior  quarter  and  with 
respect  to  which  adjustment  has  not  al- 
ready been  made  under  this  subsection. 

"'(3)  The  pro  rata  share  to  which  the 
United  States  Is  equitably  entitled,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  of  the  net  amount 
recovered,  during  any  quarter  by  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  with  respect 
to  aid  to  children  under  foster  care,  shall 
be  considered  an  overpayment  under  this 
subsection. 

'•  '(4)  Upon  the  making  of  any  estimate  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  subsection,  any 
appropriations  available  for  the  payments 
under  this  section  shall  be  deemed  obligated. 

"  'OPER.^TION  OF  STATE  PLANS 

"  'Sec.  544.  If  the  Secretary,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to 
the  State  agency  administering  or  super- 
vising the  administration  of  the  State  plan 
approved  under  this  part,  finds — 

"'(1)   that  the  plan  has  been  so  changec 


that  It  no  longer  complies  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  542;  or 

"'(2)  that  in  the  administration  of  the 
plan  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision; 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  State  agency 
that  further  payments  will  not  be  made  to 
the  State  (or,  in  his  discretion,  that  pay- 
ments will  be  limited  to  categories  under  or 
parts  of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by  such 
failure)  until  the  Secretary  Is  satisfied  that 
there  will  no  longer  be  any  such  failure  to 
comply.  Until  he  Is  so  satisfied  he  shall  make 
no  further  payments  to  such  State  (or  shall 
limit  payments  to  categories  under  or  parts 
of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by  such 
failure). 

"  'DEFINrrlONS 

"  'Sec.  545.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part^ — • 
"'(a)  The  term  "child"  means  a  needy 
child  who  (1)  has  not  attained  the  age  of 
eighteen,  (2)  has  been  deprived  of  parental 
support  or  care,  and  (3)  Is  not  (and  upon 
malting  proper  application  therefor  would 
not  be)  entitled  to  receive  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  under  the  State 
plan,  approved  under  section  402  of  this  Act, 
of  the  State  In  which  he  lives. 

■•■(b)  The  term  "aid",  when  applied  to  a 
child  under  foster  care,  means  (1)  money 
payments  with  respect  to  such  child,  plus 
(2)  medical  care  In  behalf  of  or  any  type  of 
remedial  care  recognized  under  State  law  In 
behalf  of  such  child. 

■■■(c)  The  term  ■'foster  family  home" 
means  a  private  family  home,  which  Is  li- 
censed by  the  State  In  which  it  Is  situated 
or  has  been  approved,  by  the  agency  of  such 
State  responsible  for  licensing  homes  of  this 
type,  as  meeting  the  standards  established 
for  such  licensing. 

"'(d)  The  term  "child-care  institution" 
means  a  public  or  nonprofit  private  Institu- 
tion which  provides  foster  care  for  children 
and  which  is  licensed  by  the  State  In  which 
it  Is  situated  or  has  been  approved,  by  the 
agency  of  such  State  responsible  for  licensing 
Institutions  of  this  type,  as  meeting  the 
standards  established  for  such  licensing. 

•■■(e)  A  child  shall  be  considered  to  be 
"under  foster  care'^  only  If  (1)  he  Is  actually 
living  In  a  foster  family  home  or  a  child-care 
institution,  and  (2)  (A)  he  has  been  placed  in 
such  home  or  institution  as  a  result  of  a 
determination,  by  a  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction or  of  a  public  welfare  or  other  public 
agency  having  a  legal  responsibility  for  his 
welfare,  to  the  effect  that  his  welfare  can  best 
be  promoted  by  his  placement  therein,  or 
(B)  his  having  been  placed  In  such  a  home  or 
Institution  is  approved  by  a  State  or  local 
welfare  agency  officially  concerned  with  his 
welfare,  except  that  no  child  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  under  foster  care  if  he  Is  living 
with  an  Individual  who  is  one  of  the  relatives 
specified  in  section  406(a)  of  such  child. 

"'(f)  The  term  "Federal  percentage" 
means  the  Federal  percentage  as  defined  in 
section  1101(a)(8)  except  that  in  the  case 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam, 
the  Federal  percentage  shall  be  SO  per  cen- 
tum.' 

"(b)  (1)  Section  1116(a)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  'or  part  5  of  title  V,' 
after  'XIX,'. 

"(2)  Section  1116(a)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  '544,'  after  '404.'. 

"(3)  Section  1116(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  ',  or  part  5  of  title  'V,'  after 
'XIX'. 

"(4)  Section  1116(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed bv  Inserting  ',  or  part  5  of  title  V.'  after 
•XIX'. 

"(e)  (1)  Clause  (1)  of  the  first  sentence  of 
section  1901  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting 'and  needy  dependent  children  under 
foster  care  entitled  to  benefits  under  part  5 
of  title  V"  after  'families  with  dependent 
children'. 
"(2)  (A)  Section  1902(a)  (10)   of  such  Act 


Is  amended  by  inserting  ',  and  part  5  of  tltli 
V  after  'X'VI', 

"(B)  Section  1902(a)  (17)  is  amended  by 
inserting  ',  or  part  5  of  title  'V'  after  'XVI', 

"(3)  Section  1902(c)  of  such  Act  is  amend, 
ed  by  Inserting  ',  or  part  5  of  title  V  after 
•XVI'. 

■■(4)  Section  1903(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  ',  or  part  5  of  title  V ' 
after  'XVI,'. 

"(d)  Section  121(b)  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965  Is  amended  by  inserting 
'.  or  part  5  of  title  V,'  after  'XVI'." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  ask 
for  a  rollcall  vote  on  this  amendment 
My  speech  has  been  shortened  because  a 
speech  in  support  of  this  amendment  was 
made  on  September  26  by  the  distin- 
guished  majority  whip,  when  he  intro- 
duced a  bill  that  incorporated  the  idea 
that  I  am  advancing  now  by  amend- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
September  26  speech,  so  that  it  can  be  in 
the  Record  of  this  debate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foster  Care  Bill 

Mr  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  I  called  the  Senate's  attention  to  the 
relatively  small  but  extremely  serious  gap  m 
our  Federal  programs  to  assist  the  economi- 
cally underprivileged.  Despite  the  expendi- 
tures of  billions  of  dollars,  very  little  has 
been  done  to  assist  what  is  often  referred  to 
as  the  "forgotten  child."  the  child  requiring 
foster  home  care.  Since  these  children  are 
unable  to  vote  or  articulate  their  needs,  and 
do  not  have  parents  or  close  relatives  who 
can  do  so,  the  social  reforms  which  have 
benefited  such  groups  as  the  aged,  the  blind, 
the  disabled  and  the  unemployed,  have  passed 
them  by. 

It  is  true  that  some  effort  was  made  to 
help  these  needy  children  In  the  Public  Wel- 
fare Amendments  of  1962.  but  due  to  the 
severely  limiting  eligibility  requirements 
this  legislation  has  proved  to  be  of  scant 
benefit  to  them.  It  provides  assistance  only 
to  those  children  who  receive  benefits  under 
the  ald-to-dependent-children  program  prior 
to  their  being  placed  in  foster  homes,  and 
who  are  also  placed  In  these  homes  by  court 
order.  As  a  result,  in  1965.  the  last  year  for 
which  data  Is  available,  only  about  6.000  of 
the  approximately  254,000  children  cared  fcr 
In  foster  homes  received  aid  under  the  Fed- 
eral program. 

Last  year,  I  Introduced  S.  3723.  which 
would  have  done  much  to  rectify  this  un- 
fortunate situation.  Since  we  '.vere  unable  to 
act  upon  this  measure  before  the  close  of  the 
89th  Congress,  I  called  upon  Secretary  Gard- 
ner to  consider  this  proposal  for  inclusion 
in  this  year's  Presidential  recominendations 
to  Congress.  I  was  very  disappointed  to  note 
that  despite  the  very  sweeping  proposals  sent 
down  to  Congress  on  the  subject  of  our  Na- 
tion's youth,  the  administration  did  not  see 
fit  to  recommend  action  on  this  front. 

However.  I  was  heartened  to  see  that  the 
House  bill.  In  spite  of  the  administration's 
reluctance,  has  liberalized  the  foster  care 
program.  Under  the  House  proposal,  on 
which  we  are  presently  holding  public  hear- 
ings, the  foster  care  payments  for  children 
under  the  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  are  upgraded  by  Increasing  the 
present  maximum  for  which  Federal  funds 
are  available  from  832  to  $100. 

The  so-called  AFDC  eligibility  require- 
ments for  foster  care  are  also  liberalized  by 
permitting  children,  who  would  have  been 
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.iielble  for  AFDC  6  months  prior  to  legal 
proceedings  for  placement  In  a  foster  home 
,-,  receive  financial  assistance.  Presently,  the 
^Ud  must  be  eligible  for  AFDC  payment* 
n  the  time  he  Is  placed  In  a  foster  home. 

I  readily  agree  that  these  improvements 
nroposed  by  the  House  are  needed.  However, 
fdo  not  feel  they  go  far  enough  The  new 
benefits  for  foster  care  are  basically  limited 
to  the  AFDC  program  and  It  is  estunated 
Jhat  onlv  50.000  more  needy  children  would 
be  eligible  for  these  benefits. 

When  one  considers  that  there  are  approx- 
imately one-quarter  million  children  in  fos- 
ter care,  these  suggested  improvements  are 
not  adequate.  We  have  forgotten  thejieedy 
"oster    care    child   who    is    not    eligible    for 

■  Mr  President,  It  would  be  a  sad  travesty 
If  this  Nation  were  to  continue  making  large 
expenditures  for  the  so-called  war  on  pov- 
erty for  the  social  welfare  programs,  and  to 
combat  Juvenile  delinquency  and  crime  and 
at  the  same  time  decline  to  make  an  ex- 
tremely modest  effort  to  help  these  neglected 
youngsters.  Of  all  kinds  of  public  assistance. 
an  investment  in  the  well-being  of  our  chil- 
dren Is  likely  to  produce  the  greatest  bene- 
ficial results. 

Therefore.  I  am  Introducing,  for  appropri- 
ate reference,  a  bill  similar  to  S.  3723  of  the 
89th  Congress.  It  would  provide  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  Federal  matching  funds  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  those  States  Implementing  a  plan  of 
foster  children  care.  These  funds  will  be 
available  for  care  furnished  In  both  child- 
care  institutions  and  foster  family  homes, 
including  the  newly  Instituted  small  group 
homes  wherein  small  groups  of  children  Uve 
with  foster  parents  in  a  family  atmosphere. 

Unlike  last  vear's  bill,  which  provided  for 
Federal  payments  to  the  States  on  a  50-50 
matching  basis  up  to  a  maximum  of  $90  per 
child,  this  measure  utilizes  a  ratio  varying 
from  50  to  65  percent  based  upon  the  indi- 
vidual States'  per  capita  income  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $100  per  child.  This  matching 
Federal  percentage  Is  the  same  as  that  used 
in  other  public  assistance  programs  and  the 
maximum  $100  Is  the  same  as  that  adopted 
by  the  House  bill  for  AFDC  foster  care  cases. 
It  will  benefit  the  poorer  States,  which  are 
harder  pressed  for  resources  with  which  to 
provide  for  foster  care,  but  which  have  chil- 
dren who  need  this  care  just  as  badly  as 
those   children  fortuitously   located   In   the 

richer  States.  ^     „       -> 

Under  both  present  law  and  the  House 
bill  in  order  for  the  majority  of  children  to 
be  eligible  for  foster  care  payments,  a  court 
order  must  be  granted  to  remove  the  child 
from  his  home  and  place  him  In  foster  care. 
Although  the  House  bill  liberalizes  the 
present  stringent  test  of  requiring  that  the 
child  be  eligible  for  AFDC  payments  at  the 
time  that  he  is  removed  by  a  court  order,  it 
still  maintains  the  requirement  of  a  court 
mandate.  ,  . 

\  recent  survey  Indicated  that  the  court 
order  requirement  Is  not  a  proper  or  adequate 
test  upon  which  to  base  a  foster  care  pay- 
ment The  ultimate  purpose  of  foster  care  Is 
to  reunite  the  child  with  his  natural  parents. 
In  many  Instances  the  court  order  may 
definitely  be  necessary  but  ultimately  the 
legal  removal  of  the  child  from  his  parents 
generally  precludes  the  child's  retvtrn  to 
them.  It  does  not  promote  the  overriding 
objective  of  child  welfare. 

In  view  of  this  I  do  not  feel  that  we  should 
promote  legal  action  by  making  It  the  only 
basis  upon  which  we  can  help  foster  children. 
Surely,  where  a  child  has  come  within  the 
responsibility  of  the  welfare  agency  and  has 
been  placed  In  a  foster  home,  at  their  di- 
rection, the  Federal  Government  should  do 
Its  share  in  helping  provide  for  that  child. 
My  bill  will  accomplish  this  worthwhile  aim. 
i  realize  that  In  some  respects  this  bill  may 
be  considered  a  modest  proposal,  but  this 


springs  from  the  fact  that  the  Vietnam  war 
has  forced  us  to  limit  expendlturee.  It  IB 
thought  that  this  proposal  Is  preferable  to 
those  which  offer  more  benefits  but  which, 
because  of  the  times,  do  not  have  a  great 
chance  of  success. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  joining  me  in  offering  this 
amendment  are  Senator  Brewster. 
Senator  Inouye,  Senator  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts.  Senator  Kennedy  of 
New  York,  Senator  Morse,  Senator  Pell 
and  Senator  Yarborough. 

Stated  in  its  simplest  terms,  this 
amendment  would  give  the  chUd  who  is 
placed  with  foster  parents  or  in  a  foster 
home  parity  with  the  child  who  is  Uving 
with  parents  or  relatives  who  are  re- 
quired by  their  economic  circumstances 
to  seek  governmental  aid. 

The  Federal  Grovernment  acknowl- 
edges the  fact  that  it  has  a  definite  re- 
sponsibility for  the  well  being  of  our 
needy.  This  philosophy  holds  true  espe- 
cially when  we  concern  ourselves  with 
the  plight  of  dependent  chUdren. 

It  is  unfortunate,  but  true,  that  the 
law  makes  a  distinction  between  a  fos- 
ter child  and  a  dependent  child  living 
with  his  family.  No  child  is  more  de- 
pendent on  outside  help  than  the  child 
separated  from  his  parents  by  death  or 
disaster.  Until  now,  because  of  an  arbi- 
trary distinction  in  the  law,  the  govern- 
ment has.  in  practical  effect,  overlooked 
or  ignored  the  phght  of  the  foster  child. 
Aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren—AFDC— provided  under  the  act  we 
are  amending,  is  a  typical  example.  The 
pui-pose  of  this  program  is  to  provide 
needv  children  with  the  economic  sup- 
port they  need  for  their  health  and  de- 
velopment.   Presently    Federal    law    re- 
quires that  a  foster  child  receiving  AFDC 
aid  .nust  have  been  placed  in  foster  care 
by  court  order  and  he  must  also  have  re- 
ceived aid  from  the  State  AFDC  pro- 
gram in  or  for  the  month  in  which  court 
proceedings  were  initiated.  Furthermore. 
AFDC  funds  are  not  available  to  chil- 
dren in  public  child-care  institutions. 

The  committee  bill  does  liberalize  the 
present  law  to  some  extent.  It  Provides 
that  if  a  child  were  eligible  for  AFDC 
within  6  months  prior  to  the  court  order, 
then  this  little  fellow  or  girl  is  eUgible  for 
aid  "after  the  court   orders  he  or   she 
placed  in  a  home.  The  only  problem  with 
this  theory  is  that  it  only  reaches  about 
9  000    foster    children    out    of    approxi- 
matelv  300.000  in  State  approved  homes. 
Although  foster  care  is  included  in  the 
definition  of  child-welfare  services  under 
title  V.  Federal  funds  are  not  earmarked 
specifically  for  foster  care  purposes. 

Moreover,  appropriations  for  title  V 
proarams  are  limited,  and  the  results 
have  been  that  States  have  seen  fit  to 
use  Federal  funds  to  bolster  other  child- 
welfare  programs. 

Today,  approximately  8.300  children 
are  in  foster  care  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersev  alone.  The  financial  burden  of 
providing  care  and  services  for  these 
children  falls  primarily  upon  State  and 
local  governments  and  upon  volunUry 
agencies  supported  by  charitable  con- 
tributions. 

Because  the  amendment  I  am  pro- 
posing establishes  a  new  program  ex- 
clusivelv  for  children  in  foster  care,  funds 


received  under  this  program  would  in  no 
way  reduce  a  State's  share  of  Federal 
money    for   general   child-welfare   pro- 
grams under  title  V  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
States  would  be  required  to  take  appro- 
priate steps  to  assure  that  Federal  funds 
will  not  replace  State  and  local  funds 
now  used  to  finance  foster  care  services. 
In  order  to  quaUfy  for  assistance  un- 
der this  program,  each  State  would  be 
required  to  have  its  plan  of  welfare  and 
related  services   for   children   in   foster 
care     approved    by     the    Secretary    of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Criteria  for  the  State  plan  are  mod- 
eled after  those  required  for  States  for 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children. 
The  provision  in  this  amendment  for 
maximum  Federal  grants  of  S50  a  month 
for  children  in  foster  family  homes  is 
intended  to  help  more  families  assume 
responsibility  for  foster  children.  Except 
for  the  child  who  is  unable  to  conform 
to  a  normal  familj-  life,  it  seems  to  be 
the  consensus  among  the  experts  that 
foster  family  care  is  preferable  to  insti- 
tutional care. 

A  foster  child's  needs  are  extremely 
complex.  Their  deeply  imbedded  hos- 
tilities toward  adults  make  it  extremely 
difficult  for  a  foster  couple  to  establish 
a  true  parental  relationship  with  the 
child  In  fact  the  turnover  among  foster 
parents  runs  as  high  as  33  percent  a  year. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  for  professional  services  and  the 
training  of  personnel  will  greatly  assist 
remedying  these  situations. 

I  believe  New  Jersey  is  probably  more 
advanced  in  its  programs  than  most  other 
States.  In  New  Jersey  each  child  board- 
ing in  a  foster  home  receives  $77  a 
month  in  State  and  local  funds. 

For  children  requiring  specialized 
programs  for  treatment  of  physical 
handicaps  or  emotional  disturbance,  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  will  pay  up  to  $153 
a  month. 

Although  the  New  Jersey  program  Is 
not  substantially  different  in  form  from 
foster   care  programs  in  other   States, 
there  are.  however,  notable  variations. 
In  New  Jersey  the  cost  of  foster  care 
services  generally   Is  borne  equall.v  by 
the    States    and    county    goverrunents. 
Several  States   rely   almost   exclusively 
on  State  funds.  A  few  States,  however, 
provide  \'irtually  no  State  money  or  ad- 
ministrative machinery  for  foster  care 
programs,   preferring   Instead   to   allow 
local  governments  and  voluntary  agen- 
cies to  do  the  job. 

Approximately  75  additional  children 
each  month  enter  the  New  Jersey  foster 
care  program.  Presently,  there  are  ap- 
proximately 8,250  children  boarded  In 
foster  homes  in  my  State. 

Numerous  Stat«  and  Federal  officials 
with  whom  I  have  spoken  express  In- 
creasing concern.  They  view  the  already 
substantial  increase  in  the  number  of 
foster  ChUdren  with  alarm  in  \'iew  of  the 
inadequate  foster  care  services  available. 
Manv  States  budgets  are  now  so  over- 
burdened that  only  limited  numbers  of 
new  children  can  be  admitted  into  fos- 
ter care. 

Under  the  provision  presently  In  the 
bill.  $100  per  month  is  provided  for  each 
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child.  My  amendment  reduces  this  to 
$50  per  month  per  child.  As  stated  In 
the  committee  report,  the  present  law- 
is  only  reaching  9,000  children.  I  am 
hopeful  that  through  my  amendment, 
some  300.000  children  will  be  helped.  Be- 
cause of  this  much  greater  cost,  I  have 
thought  it  wiser  to  provide  for  a  lesser 
amount  of  money  per  child  in  order  to 
reach  a  far  greater  number  of  children. 

I  am  informed  that  this  amendment 
is  supported  by  the  National  Association 
of  Counties.  American  Public  Welfare 
Association,  and  the  Child  Welfare 
League. 

When  President  John  F.  Kennedy  suc- 
cessfully asked  for  the  enactment  of  the 
APDC  of  unemployed  parents  program, 
he  stated; 

Under  the  aid  to  dependent  children  pro- 
gram, needy  children  are  eligible  for  assist- 
ance If  their  fathers  are  deceased,  disabled, 
or  family  deserters.  In  logic  and  humanity, 
a  child  should  also  be  eligible  for  assistance 
If  his  father  Is  a  needy,  unemployed  worker. 

The  same  logic  and  humanity  is  just 
as  applicable  in  the  case  of  children  in 
foster  homes.  If  we  must  limit  our  wel- 
fare efforts,  the  last  place  we  should  do 
so  is  with  children,  especially  needy  ones 
who  have  the  added  handicap  inherent 
In  foster  children. 

If  we  are  to  aid  these  children  to  de- 
velop— and  not  have  the  burden  of  aid- 
ing in  their  rehabilitation — then  ad- 
ditional Federal  assistance  is  manda- 
tory. 

There  is  only  one  small  difference  be- 
tween the  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  my  amendment.  He 
called  for  a  $100  contribution  to  the 
needy  child  in  a  foster  home.  The 
amendment  I  propose  would  provide  for 
$50,  half  the  amount  provided  in  the 
bill  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  take  back  a  word  I  said  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  put  in  the 
Record.  I  was  convinced  that  the  speech 
I  delivered  was  right,  and  I  have  not 
changed  my  mind. 

I  submitted  the  amendment  to  the 
committee,  and  It  was  rejected  by  the 
committee.  That  was  the  situation,  but 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  now 
cut  the  cost  In  half.  I  should  like  to  do 
more  for  foster  care  children.  But  I  am 
frank  to  say  that  It  was  the  judgment  of 
the  majority  on  the  committee  that  we 
had  done  a  great  deal  in  the  welfare  area 
and  that  the  cost  would  be  increased  by 
at  least  $60  million  if  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
were  agreed  to. 

I  have  great  sympathy  for  the  pro- 
posal. I  made  the  speech  to  which  the 
Senator  refers,  and  I  do  not  take  It  back. 
It  was  a  good  speech,  and  I  still  think 
that  It  Is  right.  However,  that  was  not 
the  Judgment  of  the  majority  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  if  any  Senator  wishes 
to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment, I  would  be  happy  to  yield  time  to 
him.  Personally,  I  shall  vote  for  the 
amendment,  but  that  was  not  the  view 
of  the  majority  of  the  committee. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  ready  to  have  a  voice 


vote  on  the  proposal.  I  yield  back  any 
time  I  have  remaining. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  back 
any  time  I  have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey.  [Putting  the 
question.  ] 

The  "ayes"  seem  to  have  it 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second.  The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN].  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing he  would  vote  "nay";  if  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  with- 
draw my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon]  ,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on 
ofl3cial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  is  absent  because 
of  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr,  McGovern].  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
madge],  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh]   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon]  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hart]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansais '  [Mr.  Carlson], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy], 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Hansen],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 


The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett] 
is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Permsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  has  been  previously 
announced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Call- 
fornia  [Mr.  Murphy]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  k 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  43, 
nays  30,  as  follows : 
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YEAS— 43 

Allott 

Hartke 

Morse 

Anderson 

Hill 

Moas 

Bartlett 

HolUngs 

Muskle 

Bible 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Javits 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Riblcoff 

Case 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Church 

Long,  La. 

Symington 

Clark 

Magnuson 

l-y  dings 

Cotton 

Mclntyre 

Williams.  N.J. 

Dominlck 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Gruenlng 

Monroney 

Harris 

Montoya 
NAYS— 30 

Aiken 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Baker 

Hickenlooper 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Russell 

Curtis 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Smith 

EHender 

Lausche 

Spong 

Ervln 

McCiellan 

Stennis 

Fannin 

Miller 

Thurmond 

Fulbrlght 

Morton 

Williams,  Del. 

Grlffln 

Pear^alt 

Young,  N.  Dak 

NQ^B^Bc- 

-27 

Bayh 

3^^W 

McGovern 

Bennett 

hM^ 

Mondale 

Cannon 

HarF 

Mundt 

Carlson 

Hayden 

Murphy 

Cooper 

Holland 

Scott 

Dirksen 

Long,  Mo. 

Smathers 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Ea-stland 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Fong 

McGee 

Young,  Ohio 
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So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to  be  recon- 
sidered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  motion  to  re- 
consider be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  82,  between  lines  10  and  11,  insert 
the  following: 

That  the  Social  Security  Administration 
cause  a  study  to  be  made  and  reported  to 
Congress  relative  to  an  Increase  In  old-age 
insurance  benefit  amotmts  on  account  of 
delayed  retirement. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  take  more  than  a  minute  or  two  to 


explain  this  amendment.  As  many  Sen- 
ators are  aware,  I  have  had  amendment 
No.  448  pending  before  the  Senate  for 
several  days.  It  is  an  attempt  to  give 
some  measure  of  equitable  assistance  to 
those  Americans  over  65  years  of  age  who 
must  delay  their  retirement,  for  one  rea- 
son or  another,  to  continue  working.  By 
law,  these  individuals  are  required  to 
continue  paying  social  security  taxes. 
But.  under  the  present  law.  no  matter 
how  many  years  they  work  after  65.  or 
how  much  in  social  security  taxes  they 
pay,  they  do  not  receive  an  increase  in 
social  security  benefits  once  they  quit 
working. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  situation  that 
now  prevails  in  the  Senate  at  this  late 
hour.  I  know  that  Senators  arc  tired.  I 
have  discussed  this  with  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill  and  have  also  discussed 
it  at  great  length  with  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  it  is  clear  that 
many  Americans  are  discouraged  from 
continuing  their  productive  creativity 
until  after  they  have  reached  the  magic 
age  of  65.  Up  to  1950,  there  was  a  provi- 
sion in  the  Social  Security  Act  which 
provided  a  1-percent  increase  in  benefits 
for  every  year  a  man  worked  after  65. 
I  always  thought  it  was  a  mistake  that 
this  provision  in  the  law  was  repealed. 
In  fact,  I  would  have  voted  to  increase  it. 
This  was  the  basis  for  the  amendment  I 
originally  offered  and  have  now  modi- 
fied. The  present  situation  in  the  Senate 
makes  it  obvious,  at  this  hour,  that  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  would  have 
little  or  no  chance  of  passage  because  it 
would  result  in  an  increase  in  cost  to 
the  fund. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  glaring 
inequities  of  the  present  Social  Security 
Act  concerns  the  man  who,  for  one  rea- 
son or  another.  mu.?t  delay  his  retirement 
and  continue  to  work  past  the  ags  of  65. 
Under  present  law,  this  man  must  con- 
tinue to  contribute  part  of  his  wages  to 
social  security  despite  the  fact  that  he 
would  have  been  entitled  to  benefits  if 
he  had  been  able  to  quit  working.  This 
man's  social  security  account  receives 
double  benefit  if  circumstances  require 
that  he  continue  working  past  the  age 
of  65.  The  social  security  account  con- 
tinues receiving  contributions  while  de- 
laying distribution  of  benefits  to  which 
the  man  is  entitled.  The  chances  are  slim 
that  a  man  under  these  circumstances 
will  ever  receive  oenefits  commensurate 
with  his  contributions. 

There  is  an  equally  and  perhaps  more 
subtle  impact  here  and  that  is  the  effect 
that  the  anomaly  has  upon  the  initiative 
of  those  elderly  citizens  who  either  need 
the  additional  income  or  wiio  are  able 
to  continue  to  contribute  their  skills  to 
the  economy  of  this  country. 

Therefore,  I  have  offered  the  amend- 
ment in  the  present  form  in  order  to 
cause  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion to  make  a  study  of  this  problem 
and  report  its  findings  to  Congress.  It 
is  my  great  hope  that  we  can  find, 
through  such  a  study,  an  equitable  way 
to  treat  these  people  who  must  continue 
to  work  after  65,  but  who  not  only  con- 
tinue to  pay  social  security  taxes  but  also 
receive  no  additional  benefits.  I  do  not 
CXni 2113— Part  24 


.'iee  the  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  in 
the  Chamber,  but  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill  is  here,  and  I  would  hope  that 
he  would  see  fit  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 

1  vield  myself  2  minutes. 
"The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  Loui.^iana  is  recognized  for 

2  minutes. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 

knows  that  the  cost  of  this  would  be  sub- 
stantial, about  S900  million  a  year.  Still, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  equity  to  it.  We 
have  considered  this  twice  in  years  gone 
bv  and  felt  that  we  could  not  agree  to  it 
because  of  the  great  cost  of  the  program, 
notwithstanding  the  great  equity  and 
merit  of  the  amendment.  Thus,  the  Sena- 
tor has  asked  us  to  study  the  matter  and 
was  willing  to  modify  his  amendment. 
On  that  basis,  perhaps  the  study  will 
show  how  we  might  better  implement  the 
suggestion.  Therefore.  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  take  the  amendment  to  con- 
ference. 

Mr.   ALLOTT.   I   thank   the   Senator 
from  Louisiana  very  much  for  his  help 

and  assistance.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  now  been  yielded  back  on  the 
an  ■  udment.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT    NO.  460 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  call  up  my  amendment  No. 
460  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts  is  as  follows: 

On  page  267.  strike  the  period  at  the  end 
of  line  16  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ":  Provided,  That  where  the  par- 
ticular work  concerned  is  not  covered  by  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  the  wage  rates 
shall  not  be  lower  than  the  r.ite  applicable 
under  section  303  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1966  " 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  introduced  this  amend- 
ment in  cosponsorship  with  13  other  Sen- 
ators; namely.  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Mc- 
Govern, Mr.  Mondale.  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
MusKiE,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Mr.  Yarborough. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has  a 


simple  purpose:  to  guarantee  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Federal  minimum  wage  on 
special  work  projects  created  under  the 
terms  of  the  Senate  committee  bill. 

Just  a  year  ago  we  in  the  Congress 
voted  major  changes  in  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  These  changes 
both  increased  the  $125  minimum  wage 
applicable  to  various  jobs  to  $1.60.  in 
stages,  and  broadened  the  coverage  of  the 
minimum  wage  to  8.1  million  jobs  not 
previously  covered,  such  as  certain  agri- 
cultural workers,  restaurant  and  food 
service  employees,  and  Federal  service 
contract  employees. 

The  Senate  committee  bill  now  before 
us  creates  a  new  job  category-:  Those  in 
"special  work  projects."  It  would  be  an 
anomaly.  I  think,  were  the  people  in  the 
jobs  created  at  the  instance  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  financed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, to  be  denied  the  benefits  of  the 
minimum  wage.  I  do  not  think  that  Gov- 
ernment-supported programs  should  pay 
less  than  the  minimum  wage. 

The  committee  bill  establishes  a  work 
incentive  program  to  restore  certain 
members  of  AFDC  families  to  regular 
emplovment.  This  program,  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
would  use  regular  counseling,  training, 
and  placement  service  techniques,  but 
would  also  arrange  for  the  creation  of 
special  work  projects.  These  projects 
would  be  available  to  tho.se  who,  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  could  not  find  work  through 
regular  employment  services. 

Those    individuals    referred    by    the 
welfare   agencies    to   the    Secretarj-    of 
Labor    for    participation    in    the    work 
incentive  program  must  be  at  least  16 
years  old,  they  cannot  be  mothers  actu- 
ally caring  for  children,  and  they  can- 
not  be  ill   or  of   advanced   age.   There 
are.   in  addition,   certain  other  criteria 
defining  those  appropriate  for  referral. 
The  Secretarj-  of  Labor  would  establish 
a  number  of  priorities  for  those  actu- 
allv  referred  to  him.  The  first  priority 
would  consist  of  those  individuals  suit- 
able for  regular  employment  or  on-the- 
1ob  training.  Tlie  second  priority  would 
consist   of   those  indi\iduals  who   need 
some    foi-m    of    institutional    training, 
whether  classroom  or  work  experience. 
The  jobs  for  which   the  indinduals  in 
these  two  priorities  will  qualify  would 
almost  certainly  be  covered  by  the  Fed- 
eral minimum  wage. 

The  third  categoiT-  on  the  other 
hand.  present.s  a  different  problem.  It 
is  in  this  third  priority  that  the  Senate 
bill  make  such  a  far-reaching  and 
visionary  change,  and  which  can  have 
such  drastic  effects  in  our  urban  areas 
of  persistent  and  hard-core  unemploy- 
ment. For  the  third  priority,  those  indi- 
viduals for  whom  jobs  in  the  regular 
economy  cannot  be  found  and  for 
whom  training  may  be  appropriate,  the 
bill  creates  special  work  projects.  Un- 
der this  proposal,  the  Department  of 
Labor  would  contract  with  public  agen- 
cies, and  with  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies organized  for  a  pubhc  purpose,  to 
establish  these  special  work  projects. 
Participants  in  the  projects  would  re- 
ceive a  wage  from  their  employer,  for 
time  worked,  instead  of  their  regular 
public  assistance  grant.  The  public  as- 
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slstance  grant  for  each  participant 
would  be  paid  by  the  State  welfare 
agency  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  who 
would  then  reimburse  the  employers  of 
the  participants  in  the  special  work 
projects. 

Participants  in  the  projects  are  guar- 
anteed that  their  total  income  while 
taking  part  in  project  will  equal  at 
least  the  amount  of  the  public  assist- 
ance grant  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
plus  20  percent  of  the  wages  paid  to 
them  by  their  employer  on  the  project. 
The  important  aspect  of  this  feature  of 
the  bill  is  that  in  most  instances  the 
recipient  would  no  longer  receive  a  wel- 
fare check.  Instead,  he  will  receive  a 
wage  for  work  performed. 

The  example  given  in  the  committee 
report  of  how  this  work  incentive  pro- 
gram might  operate  bears  summarizing 
at  this  point.  The  example  postulates 
that  45  women  and  men — all  of  whom 
are  in  the  exclusionary  categories — are 
referred  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
that  seven  can  be  placed  immediately  in 
jobs  and  another  32  immediately  in  job 
training.  This  leaves  11,  in  the  example — 
10  women  and  one  man — available  for 
the  special  work  projects.  The  local  agen- 
cy of  the  Labor  Department  might  then 
enter  into  a  contract  with  the  local 
school  board,  under  which  the  10  women 
act  as  playground  assistants  in  various 
schools  and  the  man  acts  as  a  hall  guard 
in  a  school  with  a  severe  discipline  prob- 
lem. The  contract  might  further  specify 
the  hours  of  work  and  the  wage  to  be 
paid. 

My  amendment  would  require  that  li. 
no  case  could  the  wage  be  less  than  the 
Federal  minimum  wage  specified  in  sec- 
tion 303  of  the  1966  amendments  to  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  These 
wages  are  those  applicable  to  newly 
covered  workers:  $1  an  hour  until  Feb- 
ruarj-  1,  1968:  $1.15  the  next  year;  SI. 30 
the  next:  $1.45  the  next:  and  $1.60  there- 
after. 

This  minimum  wage  is  certainly  just 
that — a  minimum.  Using  a  40-hour  week, 
and  assuming  a  50-week  year,  the  pres- 
ent minimum  wage — $1  an  hour — figures 
out  to  a  gross  salary  of  $2,000  a  year.  This 
is  more  than  $1,000  below  the  officially 
proscribed  poverty  level. 

I  do  not  think  that,  in  conscience,  we 
can  permit  acceptance  of  this  committee 
proposal  for  special  work  projects  with- 
out requiring  that  the  minimum  wage 
apply.  The  same  arguments  which  were 
so  persuasive  last  year,  as  we  included 
Federal  service  contract  employees  and 
certain  other  Federal  employees  in  the 
extended  coverage  of  the  FLSA,  apply  to 
this  case.  Whenever  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  responsible  for  the  creation  and 
financing  of  the  jobs,  then  it  should  not 
back  away  from  requiring  the  minimum 
wage,  particularly  as  the  minimum  wage 
is  so  low. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  this  work  incentive  program  is  far 
superior  to  the  House  version.  It  greatly 
ameliorates  the  harsh  aspects  requir- 
ing all  members  of  AFDC  families  to  take 
work,  by  exempting  five  specific  groups  of 
individuals  and  by  giving  State  welfare 
agency  personnel  discretion  in  their  re- 
ferral function. 
I  think  it  would  be  extremely  unfor- 


tunate if  we  were  to  pass  a  social  secu- 
rity bUl.  and  to  provide  in  that  bill  for 
federally  subsidized  employment  paying 
below  the  minimum  standards  voted  by 
this  body  on  other  occasions. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  hope  this 
amendment  would  be  accepted. 

Ml-.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  re- 
quiie. 

Mr.  President,  the  work  program  en- 
visages putting  people  to  work  who  have 
never  worked  before.  It  involves  paying 
money  to  be  used  for  welfare  and  work 
such  as  cleaning  up  hospitals  or  univer- 
sities or  schools  or  other  public  service, 
nonprofit  organizations,  to  get  people  to 
do  work  that  otherwise  would  be  undone. 
This  subsidized  work  program  does  not 
envisage  putting  people  to  work  on  a 
job  that  would  ordinarily  be  taken  care 
of  by  the  labor  force  in  this  country. 

The  law  provides  that  when  a  job  is 
created  for  somebody  and  the  Federal 
Government  pays  the  overwhelming  bulk 
of  it  with  welfare  money,  if  it  is  a  job 
which  would  be  a  minimum  wage  job, 
the  minimum  wage  shall  be  paid.  But  if 
it  is  not  a  minimum  wage  job,  then  we 
will  have  paid  at  least  20  percent  more 
than  a  person  would  make  otherwise,  and 
we  would  pay  what  we  would  expect  to 
pay  to  get  that  work  done.  To  require 
the  minimum  wage  for  the  most  ineffi- 
cient type  of  labor  we  have  in  America, 
when  we  provide  the  paying  of  a  mini- 
mum wage  for  much  more  efficient  labor, 
does  not  make  sense. 

In  other  words,  we  are  requiring  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  sub- 
sidized employment,  to  make  a  job  for 
somebody  that  would  not  exist  other- 
wise, even  if  it  is  just  picking  up  trash 
from  in  front  of  one's  own  house,  or 
picking  up  beer  cans,  which  a  person 
should  do,  anyway,  if  it  is  in  front  of  his 
home.  To  pay  a  minimum  wage  for  that 
kind  of  work,  when  it  is  not  minimum 
wage  work,  does  not  make  sense. 

Any  person  doing  a  job  that  comes  un- 
der the  minimum  wage  standards  under 
this  work  program  would  receive  the 
minimum  wage,  but  when  a  job  is  created 
that  does  not  exist  in  the  regular  work 
force,  anyway,  but  is  just  a  job  that 
would  otherwise  be  undone — for  ex- 
ample, leaf  raking— and  to  say  we  must 
pay  a  minimum  wage  for  it  does  not 
make  sense. 

I  would  hope  the  amendment  would 
not  be  agreed  to. 

As  I  say,  the  bill  provides  that,  if  the 
work  is  a  minimum  wage  job.  they  would 
get  the  minimum  wage. 

I  would  hope  we  would  have  this  pro- 
gram as  it  is.  rather  than  start  paying 
people  more  for  the  kind  of  labor  en- 
visaged than  could  be  justified  on  any 
other  basis. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
evening  and  in  recent  days,  votes  have 
come  up  on  which  normally  I  would  have 
voted  differently.  The  record  is  clear  that 
I  have  a  deep  and  abiding  concern  for 
the  working  people  of  this  country,  as 
well  as  the  less  fortunate.  With  condi- 


tions as  they  are  around  the  world  today, 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  greatest  dis- 
service the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
could  do,  not  only  to  the  less  fortunate 
and  working  people,  but  to  all  except  the 
verj'  few,  would  be  to  establish  new  poli- 
cies and  programs  that  resulted  in  fur- 
ther disintegration  in  the  value  of  the 
dollar. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  upon 
returning  from  Europe  and  Asia  last  Jan- 
uary, I  predicted  deep  trouble  for  the 
British  economy;  and  upon  returning 
from  Great  Britain  last  September,  de- 
spite the  assurances  of  their  Prime  Min- 
ister that,  under  no  circumstances  would 
the  pound  be  devalued,  I  predicted  with- 
out reservation  that  it  would  be  devalued. 
This  is  mentioned  because  the  matter 
simply  got  out  of  hand  as  far  as  what 
the  Labor  government  could  or  could 
not  do.  At  the  end  there  was  no  possible 
way  devaluation  could  be  avoided,  a  step 
they  had  to  take,  even  though  it  could 
well  mean  the  fall  of  the  government. 

Because  of  this  IJ-year  continuing 
unfavorable  balance  of  payments,  and 
the  fact  that,  today,  this  Nation 
possesses  less  than  $3  billion  of  free  non- 
monetized  gold  to  pay  off  its  current 
liabilities — less  than  S3  billion  in  gold 
bullion  to  pay  debts  of  over  S30  billion 
owed  abroad,  primarily  to  the  foreign 
central  banks — the  question  of  whether 
or  not  we  have  galloping  inflation  in- 
stead of  this  normal  inflation  of  recent 
years  soon  could  not  necessarily  be  a 
matter  oi  decision  for  thi.s  Government. 
Already  matters  are  slipping  away  from 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  to  the 
control  of  the  Committee  cf  Ten. 

We  talk  about  whether  or  not  we 
should  allow  our  money  to  go  to  Great 
Britain.  With  the  price  of  money  in  Eng- 
land today  at  8  percent,  we  nevertheless 
say  we  do  not  intend  to  let  money  leave 
this  countiy  and  to  that  end  set  the  dis- 
count rate  at  4*2  percent  instead  of  4 
percent. 

In  addition,  there  are  estimates  that 
our  deficit  will  be  as  high  as  $30  to  $35 
billion:  and  in  this  connection  there  is 
much  discussion  going  on  as  to  whether 
we  .should  or  should  not  pass  a  tax  in- 
crease, one  which  would  result  in  addi- 
tional revenue  somewhere  between  $6 
and  $10  billion.  I  fail  to  see  how  all  this 
is  realistic,  and  question  whether  we  are 
really  facing  up  to  the  problems  of  the 
current  deficit. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  as  said  before, 
that  I  believe  tonight  we  must  face  the 
fact  that  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  is  in  serious  trouble.  By  the  end 
of  this  year,  according  to  authorities,  we 
are  going  to  have  outstanding  $1  trillion 
worth  of  life  Insurance — $1,000  billion  in 
the  United  States.  There  is  not  a  public 
servant  of  the  Government,  in  the  mili- 
tary or  outside  of  it.  but  who  is  thinking 
of  his  retirement  benefits.  There  is  not  a 
union,  big  or  little,  that  is  not  emphasiz- 
ing to  its  members  the  value  of  the  pen- 
sion plans  its  leadership  has  recom- 
mended. 

All  of  these  counted  upon  future  re- 
turns can  be  deeply  affected,  if  not  irrep- 
arably crippled,  unless  we  maintain  a 
certain  realism  with  respect  to  what  we 
are  asking  the  American  taxpayer  to  put 
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UP  tonight;  also  what  we  have  asked  him 
to  put  up  in  recent  days  and  months,  and 
^  be  asking  him  to  put  up  before  the 
end  of  this  year. 

It  is  primarily  because  the  greatest  dis- 
senice  we  could  do  for  all  poor  people 
and  all  working  people  is  not  to  face  up 
to  what  is  happening  to  the  value  of  the 
dollar  that  I  have  cast  votes  against  pro- 
grams which  normally  I  would  be  glad 
to  support. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
we  must  keep  in  mind  that  many  of  the 
jobs  created  under  this  work  program 
are  designed  to  start  people  out  with  very 
trivial  and  unproductive  work,  with  the 
idea  that  the  Department  of  Labor  would 
take  a  look  at  each  individual  under  the 
program  every  6  months  to  see  if  the 
individual  could  be  placed  in  more  pro- 
ductive regular  employment. 

Now,  to  require  that  there  be  a  mini- 
mum wage  to  put  somebody  to  work  on 
some  trivial  job  or  meaningless  task  on 
the  theory  that  it  is  better  for  them  to 
do  that  than  just  be  idle,  and  that  they 
can  better  themselves  by  doing  so.  and 
to  impose  on  the  employer  a  minimum 
wage  for  doing  something  that  is  not 
minimum  wage  work,  would  be.  to  me. 
a  very  um-ealistic  burden  on  the  pro- 
gram. I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
jected. 

If  it  is  possible  for  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  upgrade  these  jobs,  to  make 
them  into  minimum  wage  jobs,  I  am  sure 
he  would  do  so.  Tliat  would  be  his  desire. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  3  minutes? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  for  the  very  timely 
and  pertinerit  statement  which  he  made 
just  a  moment  ago. 

Britain,  believing  that  it  was  in  sound 
fiscal  and  monetary  status,  found  itself 
compelled  to  devaluate  the  poimd:  and 
Britain,  in  order  to  save  itself,  has  im- 
posed the  severest  program  of  austerity 
imaginable  upon  its  people.  The  raising 
of  the  interest  rate  to  8  percent,  begging 
hard  for  the  flow  of  hard  currency  into 
England,  and  the  devaluation  of  the 
pound  by  40  cents,  causing  economic  diffi- 
culties to  its  people,  it  decided  to  bear. 

While  Britain  has  adopted  the  pro- 
gram of  austerity,  our  country  is  going 
on  in  a  mad,  galloping  fashion  leading  to 
identically  the  position  that  Britain  now 
occupies.  Today's  demonstration  here  is 
an  example.  I  voted  to  accept  the  Senate 
bill  instead  of  the  House  bill.  I  thought 
when  I  did  that,  that  would  be  the  end  of 
the  giveaway  program.  But  to  my  great 
grief  and  sorrow,  it  was  only  the  begin- 
ning. Everj'  half  hour  there  is  offered  a 
new  proposal,  driving  our  country  more 
deeply  into  difficulty  on  the  basis  of  its 
fiscal  and  monetary  position. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  performed 
a  ver>'  valuable  service.  We  had  better 
take  lieed  of  what  he  says,  and  had  better 
not  follow  the  belief  that  trouble  cannot 
reach  us,  that  we  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  laws  of  economics,  that  regardless 
of  what  we  do  In  the  way  of  extravagant 


spending,  those  laws  will  never  reach  the 
United  States. 

They  will.  They  are  inexorable  in  their 
movement.  They  may  be  slow  in  coming, 
but  they  will  eventually  be  knocking  at 
the  doors  of  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States,  saying,  "You  have  been  loose,  you 
have  been  extravagant,  you  have  been 
unmindful  of  the  laws  of  economics,  and 
now  you  had  better  pay  the  bill  " 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

This  amendment  is  not  concerned  with 
the  balance-of -payments  question.  What 
it  is  concerned  with,  is  the  pajTnent  of  a 
minimum  wage,  under  the  new  minimum 
wage  standards,  to  people  involved  in 
these  public  work  programs. 

With  the  greatest  respect  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana,  this 
is  not  a  question  of  jobs  cleaning  up  in 
front  of  houses  in  a  ghetto.  These  jobs 
are  in  programs  developed  by  the  Labor 
Department.  It  arranges  these  programs 
with  public  agencies,  and  it  describes  the 
work  which  shall  be  done.  It  will  be 
special  work. 

But  all  we  are  talking  about.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  a  dollar  an  hour  minimum  wage; 
and  if  we  must  say  that  involves  our 
balance-of-payments  problem  to  say 
that  we  are  going  to  pay  people  a  dollar 
an  hour  minimum  wage  in  this  country. 
I  think  things  have  come  to  a  sorry  pass. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  22  States 
which  participate  in  the  unemployed 
parents  segment  of  the  AFDC  program. 
Of  those  22  States,  there  are  only  four 
which  would,  under  this  amendment,  be 
required  to  raise  the  amount  of  their 
payments  to  individuals  participating  in 
such  special  work  programs.  Only  four 
out  of  the  22.  What  we  are  talking  about, 
Mr.  President— and  I  refer  to  page  298 
of  part  I  of  the  hearings,  and  the  chart 
that  is  indicated  thereon— is  a  very  easy 
and  fundamental  question.  It  is  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  have,  effectively, 
slave  labor  in  this  country;  whether  we 
are  going  to  say,  "You  can  pay  anything 
you  want  to:  if  you  want  a  woman  to 
clean  out  the  latrines  in  the  courthouse, 
you  can  have  her  for  35  cents  an  hour, 
or  if  you  want  someone  to  clean  out  the 
men's  room,  it  will  be  45  cents  an  hour." 

All  we  are  talking  about  in  this  amend- 
ment "is  paying  such  workers  $1  an  hour. 
One  dollar  an  hour,  to  put  them  under 
the  same  minimum  wage  standards 
adopted  by  this  body  in  1966. 

That  will  come  to  $40  a  week.  That 
is  all  it  will  amount  to,  and  that  is  what 
the  amendment  would  require. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  of  the  States 
that  are  already  included  in  the  pro- 
gram, to  which  the  program  would  apply, 
there  are  only  four  of  them — only 
four — which  would  have  to  upgrade  the 
wages  they  pay.  Only  four.  This  amend- 
ment does  not  involve  a  great  giveaway 
program.  All  it  would  do  is  to  impress 
upon  this  legislation  the  imprimatur  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  to  say  that  if  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  is  going  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program,  we  are  going  to  pay 
$1  an  hour  thereunder.  That  is  what  this 
amendment  would  do. 

With  the  greatest  respect  for  all  those 
Senators  who  say  we  have  been  adding, 
hour  after  hour,  all  of  these  costly  pro- 


grams, I  say  that  if  they  are  a  matter 
of  concern,  they  will  be  worked  out  in 
conference. 

My  distinguished  friends,  the  question 
before  us  is  whether,  in  this  particular 
provision  of  the  pending  measure,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  is  going  to 
say,  "Well,  on  this  question,  you  can  just 
pay  whatever  the  traffic  will  bear,  as  far 
as  employment  is  concerned." 

I  am  certainly  hopeful  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  will  strive  to  do  better, 
and  make  such  accommodations  and  ad- 
justments as  seem  to  be  realistic.  It  does 
seem  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  not 
asking  too  much  for  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
say  in  this  bill,  as  to  this  particular  pro- 
vision, that  anyone  who  is  going  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  special  work  projects 
shall  be  paid  at  least  $1  an  hour. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  2  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
impressed  by  the  remarks  of  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  My 
remarks  were  not  necessarily  addressed 
to  his  amendment,  nor  were  they  ad- 
dressed to  the  nevertheless  serious  bal- 
ance-of-pajonents  issue ;  rather  they  were 
addressed  to  the  critical  problems  which 
will  face  this  country  if  we  have  a  fur- 
ther and  major  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  the  dollar. 

In  1949.  this  countr5-  had  $24.6  bulion 
in  gold  bullion.  Last  month  our  countrj-'s 
gold  reserves  dropped  below  S13  billion, 
the  lowest  figure  since  July  1.  1938.  At 
the  same  time,  the  amount  of  money  we 
owe  abroad,  primarily  to  foreirn  ""entral 
banks,  has  now  increased  to  m:.ie  than 
$30  billion.  Some  day.  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  clear,  there  h?LS  to  be  a 
reckoning. 

In  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreement 
which  set  up  the  International  Monetary 
Fimd.  the  dollar  was  made  synonj-mous 
with  gold,  but  so  also  was  the  pound. 
They  are  presently  the  two  international 
currencies.  They  are  tied  tightly  together. 
A  recent  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times 
characterized  the  pound  as  the  first  line 
of  defense  of  the  dollar. 

Now  that  first  line  cf  defense  has 
fallen. 

Let  me  repeat.  No  one  is  more  sym- 
pathetic with  the  problems  of  the  poor 
and  the  problems  of  the  working  people 
than  Is  the  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. The  record  so  demonstrates. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  to  be  an 
end  some  day  to  this  continuous  print- 
ing of  paper  gold,  a  printing  press  oper- 
ation that  not  only  has  been  financing 
expansion  in  this  country  since  World 
War  n  but  also  the  expansion  of  trade 
all  over  the  world ;  and  the  fact  that  we 
have  now  truly  reached  a  danger  point  is 
best  illustrated  by  what  has  happened 
in  Great  Britain  during  recent  hours. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  2  minutes  on  the  bill,  and 
I  will  be  glad  to  ^ield  the  Senator  equal 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
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ator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
in  my  part  of  the  country,  they  use  farm 
labor.  And  that  farm  labor  is  hard  to 
find.  It  is  not  unusual  to  pay  50  cents 
an  hour  to  get  some  person  to  help  in 
farmwork.  And  some  of  that  work  is 
pretty  hard  work. 

They  ask  why  people  do  not  pay  more. 
They  cannot  afford  to  pay  more.  If  they 
have  to  pay  more,  a  man  will  bend  his 
own  back  and  do  that  work  for  himself. 
To  require  that  one  pay  a  minimum  wage 
for  work  that  is  not  minimum  wage 
work  and  is  not  classified  as  minimum 
wage  work  is  just  to  place  a  tiemendous 
burden  on  a  program  where  a  great 
number  of  the  jobs  to  be  filled  will  be 
very  easy  jobs,  such  as  tending  to  a  play- 
ground and  watching  children  at  play 
to  make  sure  that  they  do  not  hurt 
themselves.  Perhaps  it  will  be  work  of  a 
kind  that  people  do  to  help  keep  their 
neighborhood  clean. 

Many  people  do  this  kind  of  work.  I 
do  it  myself.  Many  people  in  govern- 
ment, when  they  have  nothing  better  to 
do,  go  out  and  clean  up  the  street  in 
front  of  their  homes. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  upgrading  these  jobs  as 
much  as  he  can,  and  if  he  can  find  a 
minimum  job.  he  should  find  that  mini- 
mum job  for  a  person.  However,  here 
we  have  a  program  with  the  Federal 
Government  paying  the  bulk  of  the 
costs  and  the  States  participating  in 
finding  jobs  for  people  who  are  unem- 
ployed— jobs  that  do  not  exist — and  im- 
posing a  minimum  wage  requirement  on 
that  job.  While  the  purpose  is  worthy, 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter not  to  put  that  barrier  on  the  pro- 
gram, but  we  should  try  to  get  these  peo- 
ple to  work  and  then  upgrade  the  pro- 
gram from  there. 

Senators  are  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lems In  hospitals,  universities,  colleges, 
and  schools  where  they  have  great  di£Q- 
culty  in  finding  people  to  do  some  worth- 
while work. 

The  kind  of  labor  we  are  trying  to  put 
to  work  here  is.  for  the  most  part,  people 
who  have  never  known  what  it  is  to  work 
before.  So,  to  impose  a  minimum  wage 
requirement  on  this  provision  is  to  im- 
pose a  terrible  burden  on  a  new  project 
to  try  to  get  people  to  work  and  to  train 
them,  and  if  we  cannot  find  jobs  for 
them  in  any  other  way,  we  subsidize 
the  cost  of  employing  them  and  thus  in- 
crease the  burden  of  the  taxpayer  by 
making  him  pay  a  minimum  wage  for 
work  that  is  not  minimum  wage  work. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  an  unreason- 
able requirement. 

Mr.     KENNEDY     of     Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  we  are  talking  here  about  a 
family  payment  which  averages  $212  per 
month  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  This 
is  above  the  minimum  wage,  which 
would  pay  $160  per  month.  This  is  on 
page  298  of  part  I  of  the  hearings.  This 
is  a  tabulation  relating  to  the  22  States 


concerning  unemployed  parents  with  de- 
pendent children. 

That  income  comes  to  $212.65.  That  is 
way  above  the  hourly  requirement  of  the 
minimum  wage.  That  is  way  above  the 
fundamental,  basic  hourly  minimum 
wage. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  equate, 

in  this  particular  program,  the  minimum 

wage  with  the  average  welfare  payment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 

to  what  page  is  the  Senator  referring? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
am  referring  to  the  chart  on  page  298 
of  part  I  of  the  hearings  of  August  22, 
23,  and  24,  1967.  That  is  a  tabulation  of 
the  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren,  unemployed-parent  segment. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  un- 
employed-parents segment  is  a  provi- 
sion wliicii  applies  to  the  special  work 
program. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  the  Senator  is  talking  about, 
I  submit,  is  100  percent  totally  irrele- 
vant to  this. 

We  are  not  talking  about  the  welfare 
payment  to  a  cliild  or  an  unemployed 
father  or  to  a  family  or  an  unemployed 
parent.  We  are  talking  here  about  whr.t 
we  pay  when  we  put  somebody  to  work. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Exactly.  What  we  are  talking  about  here, 
if  the  distinguished  Senator  wishes  to 
talk  about  certain  parts  of  the  country 
where  they  only  pay  50  cents  an  hour, 
is  why  we  should  not  pay  $1.  That  is 
very  relevant  here,  because  under  the 
provisions  of  the  welfare  program  they 
are  already  getting  $212  a  month,  which 
is  more  than  the  minimum  wage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  an   additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
They  are  already  receiving  $212  in  var- 
ious States.  That  is  the  average  for  the 
family.  So.  Mr.  President,  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  say  that  we  are  only  to  pay  SI  to 
people  who  cannot  do  any  work  in  this 
countrj-,  we  already  know  that  they  are 
getting  more  than  $1  on  the  average  in 
the  22  States  which  have  the  program. 
The  average  is  $212.  and  under  the  spe- 
cial work  program  this  $212  figure  is 
used  as  a  base  to  compute  the  wage  to  be 
paid. 

All  we  are  asking  here  is  that  the 
States  which  are  not — and  which  can- 
not today — meet  what  is  fundamental 
requirement  and  the  basic  minimum 
wage  under  the  FLSA  amendments  of 
1966,  should  be  required  to  pay  $1  an 
hour  under  contractual  arrangements 
which  are  made  with  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  do  any  of  the  work  to  be 
included  in  these  programs. 

There  will  be  only  four  States  which 
will  fall  short  of  these  provisions.  It  does 
seem  to  me  that  $1  an  hour  payment  to 
do  this  kind  of  work  is  certainly  not  un- 
desirable. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  It  is 


my  understanding  that  my  time  has  ex. 
pired. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  me  1  or  2 
minutes  so  that  I  may  ask  a  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pi-esident. 
I  yield  1  minute  on  the  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  if  what  he  has  just  said  would 
also  cover  the  situation  where  it  is  per- 
mitted to  pay  students  less  than  $i  an 
hour? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  This 
has  nothing  to  do  with  that  particular 
program.  The  work  program  under  this 
particular  provision  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  student  aid  programs. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  understand  that  it  has 
nothing  to  do  w'ith  it.  However,  the  Sen- 
ator is  talking  about  the  minimum  of  a 
dollar  an  hour.  I  understand  that  the 
minimum  may  be  reduced  in  the  case  o! 
students.  I  wonder  if  there  is  any  com- 
parability between  the  category  of  a  stu- 
dent earning  less  than  $1  an  hour  and 
the  people  he  is  trying  to  cover  under  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
would  distinguish  between  the  students 
receiving  SI  an  hour,  and  the  people  here 
who  fall  under  the  definition  described 
in  this  bill.  I  think  there  is  a  significant 
differentiation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President.  I  support  amendment  No.  460, 
which  I  was  glad  to  cosponsor.  This 
amendment  is  one  of  a  group  of  amend- 
ments which  a  bipartisan  coalition  of  1.5 
Senators  announced  yesterday  were  es- 
sential, in  their  opinion,  to  insure  that 
this  legislation  is  humanitarian  in  itv> 
effect. 

This  amendment  deals  with  a  critical 
aspect  of  the  w^ork  incentive  program 
adopted  by  the  committee:  the  wage 
wliich  welfare  recipients  will  be  paid 
when  they  are  put  to  work  on  the  spe- 
cial work  projects  established  by  the  bill. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  minimum  wage 
will  be  paid  on  such  work  projects  onI.v 
where  that  wage  is  applicable.  But  most 
such  projects  will  be  work  for  public 
agencies  or  private  nonprofit  agencies 
where  no  minimum  wage  is  applicable. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  Govern- 
ment should  never  be  in  the  posiiton  of 
subsidizing  or  encouraging  or  support- 
ing in  any  respect  work  at  substandard 
labor  conditions.  Yet  this  is  exactly  what 
the  bill  would  do,  and  it  would  do  it 
with  regard  to  people  who  have  no 
choice.  In  effect,  this  is  slave  labor.  Any 
welfare  mother  or  father  for  whom  regu- 
lar, competitive  employment  cannot  be 
found,  or  for  whom  training  is  not  suit- 
able, could  be  put  to  work  in  one  of  the 
special  work  projects  under  the  bill.  One 
can  imagine  what  they  are  likely  to  be, 
given  the  definition  of  those  who  will  be 
forced  into  them.  Sweeping  out  the 
courthouse  lavatory  is  one  possibility. 
Raking  leaves  on  the  city  hall  lawn  and 
shoveling  snow  off  city  streets  are  others. 
Cleaning  out  the  drainage  ditches  near 
large  farms  and  plantations  is  a  favorite 
in  some  parts  of  the  country.  For  all  of 
these  activities  there  would  be  no  guar- 
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antee  that  the  minimum  wage  would  be 
paid.  I  think  this  is  unsatisfactory. 

The  amendment  is  modest  enough.  It 
would  treat  workers  in  activities  not 
otherwise  covered  by  the  minimum  wage 
the  same  as  newly  covered  workers  are 
treated  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1966.  Thus,  they  would 
tje  paid  $1  an  hour  until  next  February, 
$1,15  for  the  next  year,  51.30  for  the  year 
after  that,  $1.45  for  the  following  year, 
and  $1.60  beginning  February  1,  1971. 
Even  at  $1.60,  52  weeks  of  w'ork  yields 
only  $3,328  a  year,  hardly  a  subsistence 
wage. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  our  country  people  are  losing 
the  right  to  choose  the  place  where  they 
will  work.  That  is  what  this  bill  pro- 
vides. For  the  first  time  people  will  have 
no  conceivable  right  to  bargain  over 
what  wage  they  will  receive.  And  for  the 
first  time  they  will  be  penalized  if  they 
do  not  do  what  the  Government  tells 
them  to  do.  The  compulsory  labor  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation  are  bad  enough. 
Let  us  not  make  them  slave  labor  in  ad- 
dition. I  urge  that  the  amendment  be 
adopted. 

Tire  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  [Putting  the  ques- 
tion.] 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  division. 

Tlie  Senate  proceeded  to  divide. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  t  when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI.  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay";  if  I  were  permitted  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon]  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hart]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland  1.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  SmathersI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
'Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on 
oEBcial  business. 


I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  is  absent  because 
of  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr  East- 
land], the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holl.and],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovernI, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ersI, and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmadge]   are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy],  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Hansen],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower]  are  absent  on 
oflBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett] and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hatfield]  are  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
fi-om  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tov^'er] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  31, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 31 

Bartlett 

Javlt.« 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Kennedy.  NY. 

Prouty 

Case 

Mngnuson 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Metcalf 

Randolph 

Grlffln 

Mondale 

Rlblcoft 

Gruenlng 

Montoya 

Tvdlngs 

Harris 

Mor^e 

WlllUims.  N.J. 

Hartke 

Moss 

Yar  borough 

Inouye 

Muskle 

Jackson 

Nelson 

NAYS— 40 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Monroney 

Allott 

Fulbright 

Morton 

Anderson 

Gore 

Pearson 

Baker 

Hlckenlooper 

Percy 

Bible 

Hill 

Russell 

Boggs 

Holllngs 

Smith 

Brewster 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Spong 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Symington 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

riiurmond 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Williams.  Del. 

Domlnlck 

Long,  La. 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Eliender 

Mclntyre 

Ervln 

Miller 

NOT  VOTING- 

-29 

Bayh 

Hansen 

McGovern 

Bennett 

H;irt 

Mundt 

Cannon 

Hatfield 

Murphy 

Carlson 

Havden 

Scott 

Clark 

Holland 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Stennis 

Dlrk.sen 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Eastland 
Fone 

McCleUan 
McGee 

Young,  Ohio 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts  was  rejected. 


AMENDMENT   NO.   467 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  hope  that  I  may  set  an  example  to 
the  Senate  for  the  remainder  of  this 
evening— and  the  hour  is  getting  late — 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  467. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  306.  line  11,  after  '■(24)"  Insert 
the  following:  "effective  July  1.  1968.  provide 
that  the  standards  used  for  determining  the 
need  of  applicants  and  recipients  for  and  the 
extent  of  aid  under  the  plan,  and  any  maxi- 
mum on  the  amount  of  aid  and  other  income 
will  be  no  less  than  $4  per  month  per  indi- 
vidual (determined  on  an  average  per  Indi- 
vidual in  accordance  with  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary)  above  such  amount 
of  aid  and  other  income  available  under  the 
standards  and  maximum  applicable  under 
the  plan  on  December  31.  1966.  and" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
we  may  liave  order  in  the  Senate,  I  do 
not  intend  to  take  more  than  5  minutes, 
nor  do  I  intend  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  13  cosponsors 
of  this  amendment.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  increase  the  levels  of 
aid  to  families  of  dependent  children  by 
a  percentage  amount  comparable  to  the 
increase  already  provided  in  H.R.  12080 
for  old-aee  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind, 
and  aid  to  the  totally  and  permanently 
disabled. 

As  to  the  method  of  calculation,  on 
a  national  average,  the  $7.50  increase 
for  old  age  assistance  provided  in  the 
bill  amounts  to  1 1  percent  of  the  average 
$68.70— as  of  July.  1967— received  by 
people  in  that  category.  Eleven  percent 
of  the  average  $37.25  now  accruing  to 
individual  AFDC  recipients  is  a  little 
over  S4.  The  increase  in  AFDC  con- 
sequently continues  the  present  relation- 
ship between  the  two  types  of  aid,  and 
relies  on  the  committee's  calculations  on 
old  age  assistance  to  determine  the 
amount  of  increase  required. 

As  to  the  number  of  people  affected,  as 
of  July,  1967.  a  total  of  1.212.000  families 
were  receiving  AFDC  payments  v.-ith  a 
total  of  4,978,000  recipients— including 
cliildrcn  and  one  or  both  parents  or  one 
caretaker  relative— and  3,745,000  chil- 
dren. 

As  to  the  cost  and  financing.  HEW 
estimates  that  the  $4  increase  would  cost 
$79. 4  million  annually  in  Federal  funds 
and  $135.6  million  annually  in  non-Fed- 
eral expenditures. 

On  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern], 
who  is  unavoidably  and  necessarily  de- 
tained. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
his  detailed  statement  in  support  of  his 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
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ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemen^t  or  Senator  McGovekn 

I  would  nice  first  to  commend  the  Finance 
Committee  and  Its  able  Chairman.  Senator 
Long  of  Louisiana,  for  the  masterful  work 
they  have  done  on  thla  legislation.  They 
have  produced  an  excellent  bill,  and  the  beet 
testimony  to  that  will  undoubtedly  be  found 
by  a  comparison  of  the  measure  reported 
with  the  version  ultimately  approved  by  the 
Senate — I  suspect  there  will  be  very  few 
differences. 

This  amendment,  which  has  the  bipartisan 
sponsorship  of  fourteen  Senators,  would 
modify  the  bill  only  slightly  and  its  terms 
are  largely  self-explanatory.  It  would  pro- 
vide an  increase  of  $4  per  month  per  Indi- 
vidual as  a  national  average  for  recipients 
of  aid  to  dependent  children.  The  raise 
would  lake  effect  next  July  1,  and  the  figure 
used  as  the  base  would  be  the  amount  of  aid 
and  other  Income  available  as  of  December 
31.  1966. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  has  estimated  its  cost  at  $79  4  mil- 
lion Federal  and  $135  6  non-Federal  an- 
nually, which  figures  out  to  about  $6.6  mil- 
lion and  $11.3  million  respectively  per 
month. 

The  $4  increase  amounts  to  slightly  less 
than  11  percent  of  the  $37.25  national  aver- 
age monthly  payment  for  AFDC  recipients  in 
July.  It  is  thus  closely  comparable  to  the 
$7  50  per  month  increase  already  contained 
In  the  bill  for  recipients  of  old  age  assist- 
ance, aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  the  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled. 

Consequently,  amendment  number  467 
merely  seeks  to  include  dependent  children 
In  the  general  welfare  increase  to  be  supplied 
by  HH.  12080. 

Both  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
have  expressed  justifiable  concern  over  the 
growth  in  the  number  of  people  receiving 
aid  to  families  of  dependent  children.  A  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  rise  In  the  past  ten 
years  can,  of  course,  be  accounted  for  by  the 
inclusion  in  1961  of  aid  for  chUdren  of  the 
unemployed,  but  there  is  nevertheless  rea- 
son to  intensify  our  efforts  to  help  people  In 
this  category  of  assistance,  as  well  as  in  the 
others,  to  achieve  self-sufflclency. 

I  urge  Senators  to  recognize,  however,  that 
this  amendment  has  no  bearing  on  whether 
or  not  a  given  family  would  receive  assist- 
ance. It  would  merely  increase  the  level  of 
aid  to  those  who  have  been  determined,  by 
whatever  standards  are  applicable,  to  be  eli- 
gible. The  level  of  aid  Is  not  a  proper  Urget 
for  those  who  feel  the  standards  are  too  lax. 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  jusuaably  reduce 
the  AFDC  rolls  by  attrition.  I  do  not  believe 
we  are  going  to  end  desertion  and  illegiti- 
macy by  allowing  the  support  for  children 
who  have  the  ill-fortune  to  be  born  into 
such  circumstances  to  become  more  and  more 
inadequate.  The  Committee  had  determined 
that  increases  in  the  cost  of  living  Justify 
an  addition  of  some  11  percent  in  ca^^es  of 
the  elderly  needy  and  those  who  are  blind 
or  disabled.  The  cost  of  supporting  children 
wnose  father  or  mother  Is  absent  has  risen 
as  well. 

In  its  testimony  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  September  eighteenth,  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America  noted  that  .  .  . 
"Meeting  the  minimal  needs  of  children 
Is  essentl.il  to  any  program  which  seeks  to 
protect  them.  The  best  social  services  in  the 
world  cannot  feed  the  hungry  child  nor  pro- 
vide him  with  the  necessities  of  life.  Living 
In  constant  poverty  is  not  the  way  to  pro- 
mote the  healthy  physical  or  emotional 
growth  of  the  next  generation  on  which 
this  country  must  depend." 

The  National  Social  Welfare  Assembly  has 
said  in  reference  to  this  bill: 


"We  hope  that  the  bill  as  finally  enacted 
will  reduce  the  need  for  public  assistance 
by  improvements  in  social  Insurance  benefits, 
especially  for  beneflclaries  at  the  lowest 
levels.  However,  for  those  who  must  seek 
assistance  more  adequate  levels  of  aid  are 
essential  If  children  are  to  grow  up  in  health 
and  self  respect." 

Just  as  significant  is  the  statement  from 
an  ADC  mother  in  South  Dakota  who  told 
me:  "I  have  reason  to  be  proud.  My  children 
are  learning  to  become  citizens  who  will 
never  ignore  their  responsibility  to  either 
family  or  country." 

The  welfare  of  the  children  Involved  must, 
in  my  view,  be  our  overriding  consideration 
in  connection  with  this  legislation.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  gained — and  a  great  deal  to 
be  lost — by  punishing  them  for  the  misdeeds 
of  their  parents. 

Moreover,  In  many.  If  not  most  cases,  the 
remaining  parent  Is  Innocent  of  any  wrong- 
doing. Surely  we  should  not  turn  our  backs 
on  a  family  deserted  by  the  father  or  mother. 
Certainly  we  should  be  willing  to  supply 
adequate  aid  in  cases  such  as  those  described 
by  New  York  State  Social  Services  Commis- 
sioner George  Wyman:  ".  .  .  .  included  in  the 
category  of  absent  parents  are  United  States 
servicemen  stationed  overseas,  including 
Vietnam.  When  their  allotments  are  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs  of  their  families,  or 
when  they  do  not  make  an  allotment,  their 
children  under  present  law  are  eligible  for 
AFDOpjyments." 

Amendment  number  467  Is  fully  warranted 
by  Increases  in  the  costs  of  supporting  a 
family  under  the  obstacles  already  imposed 
by  the  circumstances  to  which  it  applies. 
The  $6  Increase  In  aid  bears  a  direct  rela- 
tionship to  the  addition  already  provided 
ill  the  bill  for  other  welfare  recipients.  It 
would  have  no  effect  on  the  standards  for 
determining  who  is  eligible:  It  would  not  pre- 
vent either  more  or  less  restrictions.  Its  aim 
is  to  protect  and  assist  needy  children,  to 
Improve  their  chances  of  leading  useful,  pro- 
ductive adult  lives. 
I  urge  your  support. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amendment 
would  require  the  States  to  increase  in- 
come standards  or  maximums  by  $4  a 
month  for  each  person  in  a  family  with 
dependent  children;  and  it  would  do  this 
without  providing  additional  money  to 
the  States  with  which  to  do  it. 

The  Federal  cost  is  estimated  to  be  $79 
million.  The  cost  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments would  be  $135  million  to  $140 
million.  Where  would  they  get  the 
money? 

We  voted  yesterday,  with  the  Harris 
amendment,  for  the  States  to  make  avail- 
able aid  to  dependent  children  in  families 
where  the  father  is  unemployed,  and  a 
family  would  receive  the  aid  because  the 
father  is  unemployed.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  provide  its  share  of  the 
matching  funds,  but  where  would  the 
State  get  its  money? 

Now  we  are  requiring  them  to  increase 
the  cost  of  their  program  by  $140  million 
and  we  do  not  provide  the  revenue  to  go 
with  it.  I  am  not  worried  about  the  in- 
crease to  the  Federal  Government,  but 
where  are  the  States  going  to  find  the 
money?  We  have  agreed  to  and  voted 
upon  big  increases  in  the  program  such 
as  providing  day  care  facilities,  help  to 
train  people,  assistance  in  finding  jobs, 
and  help  for  errant  fathers. 

However,  this  proposal  imposes  an 
additional  burden  upon  the  States  and 
I  wonder  how  Senators  are  going  to  go 


home  and  tell  their  people,  "I  voted  for 
that  proposal  but  I  did  not  provide  the 
money.  I  said  that  you  would  have  to 
come  up  with  the  money."  Mr.  President 
that  would  be  in  addition  to  the  money 
that  was  voted  for  unemployed  parents 
yesterday. 

We  have  placed  the  burden  on  the 
States  to  compel  28  States  to  extend 
their  programs  to  cover  fathers  who  do 
not  have  a  job.  This  amendment  would 
require  the  States  to  find  $140  million 
that  they  do  not  have. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  was  disappointed  that  this 
amendment — No.  467 — was  not  con- 
sidered  with  more  care.  It  was  a  most 
important  proposal,  designed  to  erase  a 
serious  discrimination  in  the  biU. 

This  amendment  was  simple  enough. 
The  bill  provides  that  old-age  assistance 
recipients,   the  disabled,  and  the  blind 
would  all  receive  mandatory  increases  of 
$7.50  a  month  in  their  welfare  payments. 
As  to  dependent  children  on  welfare,  the 
bill    provides    only    that    their    welfare 
standards  ai-e  to  be  repriced  yearly  in 
accordance  with  the  cost  of  living.  This 
amendment,   moderate   as   it   is,   would 
have  required  that  the  discrimination  be 
erased  only  to  the  extent  of  increasing 
payments  for  dependent  children  by  $4 
a  month.  It  should  be  recalled  that  chil- 
dren, somehow,  always  seem  to  come  off 
worst  in  our  system  of  welfai-e  assist- 
ance. Look,  for  example,  at  the  average 
per  capita  welfare  payments  in  the  vari- 
ous categories  as  of  June  of  this  year. 
The   per   capita   average   payment   for 
AFDC  children  was  $37.10.  For  old-age 
assistance  it  was  $68.05.  For  aid  to  the 
blind  it  was  $87  30.  And  for  aid  to  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  it  wa.'! 
$76.90.  These  disparities,  these  discrimi- 
nations, have  been  built  into  the  law  for 
years  and  years.  They  have  only  widened 
as  the  years  have  passed.  Welfare  does 
not  really  provide  a  subsistence  income 
anywhere  in  our  Nation,  and  in  some 
parts  of  our  Nation  it  is  not  even  the 
beginning  of  enough  to  live  on.  In  Mis- 
sissippi, for  example,  the  typical  w-elfare 
payment  to  a  family  of  four  on  ADC  is 
about  $55  a  month.  No  one  would  get 
rich    on    this   amendment,    but   a   few 
people  would  be  a  little  bit  better  off. 
We  would  have  fulfilled  in  just  a  slight, 
small  improved  way  our  obligation  to 
provide  help  to  those  in  need. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  blithely 
provide  increases  to  other  categories  of 
i-ecipients,  deserving  as  they  are,  while 
ignoring  the  children  of  the  poor.  That 
is  a  sin  for  which  no  atonement  would 
be  sufficient.  We  should  have  rectified 
this  omission  by  adopting  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mus- 
KiE  in  the  chair) .  All  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana.   [Putting  the  question,] 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
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to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows : 

Beginning  on  page  130,  line  7,  strike 
through  line  12  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following; 

"COVERAGE    FOR    HOSpriAL    INStTRANCE    BENEFITS 
FOR    PERSONS    NOT    INSURED    THEREFOR 

"Sec.  139.  (a)  Subsection  (a)(2)(A)  of 
section  103  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1965  as  amended  by  striking  out 
'1968'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '196e'. 

"(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  on  and  after  the  first 
day  of  the  month  after  the  month  in  which 
this  Act  is  enacted." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the  medi- 
caid bill  of  1965  was  composed  of  two 
parts:  supplemental  medical  insurance 
and  hospitalization  insurance.  Supple- 
mental medical  insurance  is  presently 
available  to  all  Americans  over  age  65  at 
a  cost  of  $3  per  month  regardless  of 
their  social  security  or  railroad  retire- 
ment. 

Hospitalization  insurance  under  medi- 
care, however,  is  available  only  to  those 
who  are  also  eligible  for  social  security  or 
railroad  retirement.  This  is  the  problem 
which  my  pending  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  rectify. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  that  approximately  70,- 
000  individuals  who  are  ineUgible  for  hos- 
pitalization benefits  reach  the  age  of  65 
each  year.  These  older  Americans  are 
excluded  due  to  legislative  oversight  on 
the  part  of  Congress.  They  are  ineligible 
for  hospitalization  because  of  the  re- 
quirement that  they  also  be  eligible 
for  either  social  security  or  raihoad  re- 
tirement. 

Mr.  President,  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple are  not  covered  by  social  security  be- 
cause they  receive  benefits  under  State 
and  local  retirement  systems  in  States 
which  have  opted  to  retain  their  own 
pension  plans  in  lieu  of  social  security. 
These  individuals  are  ineligible  for  hos- 
pitalization benefits  imder  medicare  be- 
cause of  their  ineligibility  for  social  se- 
curity. An  excellent  analysis  of  these 
State  and  local  systems  was  printed  in 
a  recent  Social  Security  Bulletin.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  two  tables 


prepared  by  the  Legislative  Reference  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  inserted  in  the 
Record.  These  tables  demonstrate  per- 
centages of  State  and  local  employees 
across  the  country  who  are  not  eligible 
for  coverage  under  social  security,  and 
thus  for  hospitalization  benefits  under 
medicare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
these  State  retirement  systems  are  excel- 
lent and  provide  adequate  benefits.  Some 
provide  better  stipends  than  social  se- 
curity. However,  not  all  have  provision 
for  health  services.  On  page  5  of  the 
Bulletin  article,  in  fact,  there  is  a  table 
which  indicates  that  of  51  eeneral  retire- 
ment systems  studied,  only  67  percent  of 
the  members  covered  under  those  sys- 
tems had  any  health  coverage.  Many  of 
these  67  percent  did  not  have  coverage 
comparable  to  that  available  under  medi- 
care. It  is  important  to  enable  these  citi- 
zens to  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  all 
medicare  benefits.  The  Finance  Commit- 
tee has  provided  a  long-range  solution  to 
the  problem.  Those  reaching  retirement 
this  year,  however,  should  also  have  an 
opportunity  to  share  in  hospitalization 
benefits  even  though  they  are  not  covered 
under  the  OASDI  system. 

Mr.  President,  who  are  these  70.000 
citizens  who  will  not  be  eligible  for  hos- 
pitalization benefits  under  medicare  in 
1968? 

Their  numbers  are  drawn  from  the 
ranks  of  such  dedicated  public  servants 
as  schoolteachers  who  have  worked  their 
entire  lives  in  States  with  options  for 
State  retirement  systems  rather  than  for 
social  security.  At  last  count  there  were 
12  such  States  in  the  Union. 

One  exception  to  this  ineligibility  pro- 
vision was  made.  Those  Stat*  employees 
who  had  at  some  point  during  their  lives 
previous  to  their  65th  year  accumulated 
a  minimum  of  six  quarters  of  coverage 
under  social  security  laws,  were  included. 
To  cover  these  people,  an  amendment 
was  adopted  in  1965  to  provide  for  the  in- 
clusion of  those  older  Americans  becom- 
ing age  65  in  that  year  under  all  medi- 
care programs.  The  provision  was  ex- 
tended in  1967.  However,  those  older 
Americans  who  become  65  on  January  1. 
1968.  will  not  be  eligible  for  hospitaliza- 
tion benefits  because  the  law  lapses  at 
that  time.  It  would  be  a  great  pity  if  these 
dedicated  public  servants  in  12  States 
were  denied  coverage  after  the  first  of  the 
year. 

It  was  apparent  to  me  earlier  this  year 
that  the  hospitalization  benefits  for  the 
70.000  who  will  become  65  in  1968  must 
not  be  allowed  to  lapse  I  had  an  amend- 
ment drawn  up  to  extend  coverage  for 
another  year  and  was  waiting  for  an  op- 
portune time  to  introduce  it. 

It  was  also  apparent  to  me,  however, 
that  my  amendment  should  only  be  con- 
sidered a  short-term  solution.  I  was  hope- 
ful that  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate  itself  would  arrange  for  a  per- 
manent decision  by  adopting  the  Ribicofif 
amendment. 

The  Finance  Committee  has  accom- 
plished both  ends  and  met  both  long- 
range  and  short-range  needs.  It  has  first, 
by  Incorporating  the  essence  of  the  Ribi- 


cofC  amendment  into  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967,  made  arrange- 
ments for  a  permanent  solution  to  the 
problem. 

Essentially  what  is  to  be  done  is  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  will  be  authorized  to  contract 
with  the  12  States  which  have  employees 
not  insured  for  the  hospitalization  plan 
of  medicare.  These  States,  at  their  ovm 
option,  will  be  allowed  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  wish  to  have  medi- 
care made  available  to  citizens  not  ordi- 
narily eligible.  If  so.  the  States  will  re- 
imburse the  medicare  program  for  the 
actual  costs  of  benefits  and  other  admin- 
istrative costs  incurred  in  the  process  of 
granting  assistance  to  these  citizens.  The 
States'  retirement  and  pension  plans  will 
in  no  way  be  jeopardized,  nor  will  the 
State  employees  be  forced  to  option  for 
social  security  instead  of  their  present 
retirement  systems. 

This  is  an  admirable  addition  to  the 
bill.  I  commend  the  committee.  This  pro- 
vision will  allow  all  Americans  who  reach 
65  in  the  future  to  be  covered  without 
committing  large  amounts  of  Federal 
money  on  a  long-term  basis. 

However,  there  will  necessarily  be  some 
timelag  between  enactment  and  imple- 
mentation. Duiing  this  time  additional 
people  will  reach  the  age  of  65  and  be 
ineligible  for  hospitalization  benefits. 
Of  particular  concern  are  those  who  be- 
come 65  immediately  after  January  1, 
1968.  With  this  in  mind  the  Finance 
Committee  has  written  a  provision  into 
its  amendments  to  allow  some,  but  not  all 
of  the  70.000  whose  hospitalization  bene- 
fits imder  medicare  lapse  in  January  to 
continue  to  have  coverage. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  these  bene- 
fits, a  minimum  of  three  quarters  of 
social  security  coverage,  as  opposed  to 
six  required  by  existing  law,  are  required 
by  persons  who  become  65  after  Janu- 
ary 1-  That  required  by  individuals  who 
are  to  reach  65  in  later  years  will  increase 
by  three  quarters  each  year  until  the 
regular  insured  status  requirement  is 
met. 

In  doing  this,  the  Senate  followed  the 
lead  of  the  House  which  included  a  like 
provision  in  H.R.  12080.  In  the  commit- 
tee report,  the  reason  for  the  reduction 
of  the  minimum  quarters  required  for 
coverage  was  explained.  The  report 
stated: 

Your  committee  believes  that  this  initial 
Increase  of  6  quarters  of  coverage  is  too 
sharp,  and  the  bill  provides  that  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  quarters  of  coverage  re- 
quired for  entitlement  under  this  special 
provision  of  persons  attaining  65  in  1968 
would  be  three  quarters  of  coverage. 

The  President  also  recommended  that 
the  number  of  quarters  required  for  cov- 
erage be  reduced  to  three  from  six. 

This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Mr.  President,  but  only  a  step,  because 
not  all  of  these  dedicated  public  servants 
will  be  eligible  for  hospitalization  insur- 
ance under  medicare. 

Let  us  stop  for  just  a  moment  and  con- 
sider the  person  who,  in  1968,  will  be  in- 
eligible for  such  benefits  as  90  days  of 
hospitalization  and  100  days  of  extended 
health  care. 

We  discriminate  against  such  a  per- 
son for  several  reasons.  First,  we  dis- 
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criminate  against  an  older  citizen  whose 
birthday  falls  on  the  ■"wrong"  day.  The 
inequity  of  the  House  and  Senate  pro- 
vision becomes  apparent  if  we  consider 
the  cases  of  two  individuals  who  be- 
come 65  at  about  the  same  time.  Let 
us  assume  that  neither  is  eligible  for 
social  security  benefits.  For  example, 
John  Jones  becomes  65  on  December  31, 
1967;  Bill  Beauregarde  reaches  the  same 
age  on  January  1,  1968.  John  Jones  is 
eligible  for  hospital  Insurance  under 
medicare.  Bill  Beauregarde,  1  day  young- 
er than  John  Jones,  fails  to  qualify. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  we  discriminate 
against  dedicated  State  employees  such 
as  teachers  who  were  too  busy  to  take 
time  off  from  teaching  to  moonlight 
enough  to  accumulate  three  quarters  of 
coverage.  He  was  too  occupied  serving 
the  youth  of  his  State  to  concern  him- 
self with  earning  a  minimum  amount 
of  money  to  make  himself  eligible  for 
social  security  should  he  ever  need  it. 

What  injustice,  Mr.  President.  For  ex- 
ample, suppose  our  Mr.  Beauregarde,  dis- 
cussed above,  who  becomes  65  on  January 
1,  1968,  too  late  for  hospitalization  bene- 
fits, had  been  a  teacher  in  Shreveport, 
La.,  for  all  the  productive  years  of  his 
life.  Such  a  person  in  Louisiana  could 
very  likely  find  himself  in  this  iniquitous 
position,  for  87  percent  of  the  State  em- 
ployees— and  67  percent  of  both  State 
and  local  employees — of  Louisiana  are 
not  covered  by  OASDHI  insurance.  A 
similar  Mr.  Beauregarde  might  reside  in 
Ohio  where  ICO  percent  of  both  State?  and 
local  employees  are  not  covered  by 
OASDHI,  or  in  Ma.ssachusetts  where  98 
percent  of  State  and  100  percent  of  local 
employees  are  not  covered  by  social  secu- 
rity and  thus  the  hospitalization  benefits 
of  medicare. 

But,  back  to  Mr.  Beauregarde.  He  is 
doubly  unfortunate  due  to  the  inoppor- 
tune time  of  his  birth  and  his  failure 
to  moonlight.  Our  diligent,  dedicated  Mr. 
Beauregarde  in  all  likelihood  graded  pa- 
pers and  prepared  for  additional  classes 
during  school  holidays  in  Shreveport, 
La.,  rather  than  working  part  time 
in  the  city  department  store.  His  per- 
severance and  concern  for  his  students  Is 
now  to  be  rewarded  by  an  exclusion  from 
one-half  of  the  benefits  of  medicare. 

And  the  amount  which  Mr.  Beaure- 
garde would  have  had  to  earn  is  ridicu- 
lously small — $50  a  quarter.  The  amount 
which  he  and  his  employer  would  have 
had  to  contribute  to  make  him  eligible — 
at  the  current  rate  of  4.4  percent  of 
contribution — would  be  a  meager  $13.20 
for  all  three  quarters.  In  other  words, 
this  individual  is  cut  off  because  he  has 
failed  to  contribute  S13.20  to  the  social 
security  fund. 

We  are  told,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
cost  of  including  all  of  the  70,000  in- 
dividuals turning  65  in  1968  under  hospi- 
talization provisions  would  be  a  stagger- 
ing $10  million  the  first  year.  This  cost 
estimate  was  provided  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Admini.stratlon.  The  cost  misht 
rise  thereafter  for  a  few  years,  but  would 
then  drop  off  because  the  70.000  con- 
stitute a  closed  group  whose  members 
would  be  increasingly  depleted  by  death 
annually. 

Some  of  the  70,000  who  will  not  be 


eligible  for  hospitalization  costs  when 
they  turn  65  in  1968  will  undoubtedly  be 
eligible  for  hospitalization  due  to  the  re- 
duction of  coverage  requirements.  No  fig- 
ures, however,  have  presently  been  made 
available  to  me  to  indicate  precisely  how 
many  would  be  eligible.  However,  even  if 
all  70.000  are  eligible  because  they  have 
accumulated  three  quarters  of  coverage, 
I  contend,  Mr.  President,  that  the  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  great. 

For  example,  if  all  70,000  have  con- 
tributed $13.20  to  the  social  security 
fund,  this  means  that  a  total  of  $924,000 
is  presently  available  to  pay  for  these 
benefits.  However,  Mr.  Robert  Myers  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration  has 
informed  us  that  the  benefits  would  cost 
$10,000,000  in  1968.  The  difference  be- 
tween $924,000  and  $10,000.000 — or 
$9,076,000  would  have  to  come  from  the 
Federal  Government.  The  House  com- 
mittee has  provided  for  the  expense  to 
come  out  of  the  general  tax  revenues. 

By  requiring  that  these  70.000  individ- 
uals have  three  quarters  of  coverage,  Mr. 
President,  we  are  saving  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment a  staggering  $924,000  in  1968. 
What  savings.  The  President,  the  House 
and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  thriftiness. 

For  an  expenditure  of  only  $924,000 
more,  though  Mr.  President — a  figure 
which  represents  the  real  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  next  year  if  no 
quarters  were  required  for  the  70,000  who 
will  be  ineligible  for  all  medicare  bene- 
fits— think  how  many  individuals  will 
benefit.  Consider  how  many  Mr.  Beaure- 
gardes  there  may  be  among  the  12  States 
and  70,000  individuals  ineligible  for  hos- 
pitalization under  medicare  who  can  be 
saved  from  high  expenses  when  they  fall 
ill. 

We  should  reward,  not  punish,  the 
diligent  public  servants  such  as  Mr. 
Beauregarde,  who  through  misfortune, 
or  miscalculation  will  fail  to  receive  all 
the  benefits  of  medicare  in  1968.  These 
are  individuals  who  are  looking  forward 
to  the  leisure  and  joys  of  retirement. 
They  are  individuals  who  probably  re- 
joiced at  the  enactment  of  medicare  and 
anticipated  that  their  needs  would  be 
met.  Many  will  probably  not  discover  that 
their  hospital  costs  will  not  be  met  until 
they  are  ill  and  taken  to  the  hospital. 
Think  of  their  discouragement. 

Such  an  occurrence  is  to  be  avoided  at 
any  cost — a  small  real  cost  is  indeed  all 
that  is  necessary. 

This  amendment  is  to  insure  that  all 
70.000  individuals  becoming  65  in  1968 
will  be  covered.  Mr.  President,  for  hos- 
pital insurance  under  medicare. 

My  amendment  is  very  short  and 
simple.  It  would  merely  eliminate  the 
December  31.  1967,  cutoff  date  for  eligi- 
bility of  persons  65  for  hospitalization 
insurance  under  medicare,  without  also 
having  to  be  eligible  for  social  security 
or  railroad  retirement. 

In  this  way,  Mr.  President,  70,000 
Americans  would  be  eligible  for  coverage 
under  both  parts  of  medicare.  The  cost 
of  this  would  be  $10  million  the  first 
year — only  $924,000  more  than  that 
which  the  Senate  bill  currently  costs. 
Yet,  the  inequities  inherent  in  the  pres- 
ent provisions  would  be  alleviated.  It  is 


a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  insurance 
benefits  which  will  be  made  available  to 
some  of  our  elder  Americans  who  have 
long  served  our  country  and  who  will 
soon  enter  their  first  and  jiistly  deserved 
year  of  retirement. 

Exhibit  1 
State  and  Local   Government  Retirement 

Systems,  1966:  Provisions  for  Employees 

Not  Under  OASDHI 

(By  Saul  Waldman*) 

(Note. — The  development  of  State  and 
local  government  retirement  systems  In  the 
last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  repre- 
sented one  of  the  first  efforts  in  this  coun- 
try to  protect  the  worker  against  the  major 
economic  hazards  of  our  modern  society.  The 
Social  Security  Administration,  as  part  of 
its  continuing  concern  with  methods  of  pro- 
viding protection  against  economic  inse- 
curity, has  long  included  studies  of  State  and 
local  systems  among  its  researcli  activities. 
This  article  summarizes  the  findings  of  the 
1966  survey  of  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ment retirement  systems  whose  members  are 
not  covered  under  the  Federal  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, disability,  and  health  Insurance 
( OASDHI )  program.  The  full  findings  of  the 
survey  are  to  be  published  as  a  research  re- 
port in  the  coming  months.) 

Surveys  of  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ment retirement  systems  whose  members  are 
also  covered  under  the  Federal  program  of 
old-age,  survivors,  disability,  and  health  in- 
surance (OASDHI)  have  been  made  In  re- 
cent years,  and  the  findings  of  these  sur- 
veys have  been  reported  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration.^ 

The  present  study  of  retirement  systems 
not  under  the  Federal  program  fills  out  the 
Information  on  the  protection  afforded  by 
these  systems.  The  report,  based  on  the  study 
of  87  retirement  systems  with  1,000  or  more 
members,  includes  discussion  of  the  sys- 
tems' provisions  governing  retirement  for  age 
and  service,  disability  retirement,  and  death 
benefits.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
recent  developments  In  providing  survivor 
protection,  and  Information  is  Included  on 
such  matters  of  current  interest  as  early 
retirement,  vesting  of  benefit  rights,  and 
provision  for  Increases  In  benefits  for  retired 
persons. 

SURVEY    METHODOLOGY 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1954 
made  coverage  under  OASDHI  available,  at 
the  option  of  the  State,  for  most  employees 
under  State  and  local  government  retire- 
ment systems  if  the  employees  involved  vote 
in  favor  of  coverage.  As  a  result,  some 
OASDHI  coverage  of  retirement  system  mem- 
bers has  been  Implemented  In  nearly  all 
States. 

The  survey  Included  all  retirement  systems 
with  1,000  or  more  members  who  were  not 
covered  under  OASDHI,  according  to  the  1962 
Census  of  Government.-  Systems  with  in- 
complete OASDHI  coverage  resulting  from  a 
"divided  retirement  system"  election  were 
omitted  from  the  survey,  since  eventually 
all  the  members  will  be  covered.  Systems 
with  Incomplete  OASDHI  coverage  on  a  per- 
manent basis,  which  is  permitted  under  cer- 


•Divislon  of  Program  and  Long-Range 
Studies.  Office  of  Research  and  Statistics. 

'  Joseph  Krlslow,  State  and  Local  Govern- 
ment Retirement  System'',  1965  (Research 
Report  No.  15),  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, Office  of  Research  and  Statistics,  1966. 
and  Joseph  Krislov,  A  Survey  of  State  and 
Local  Government  Retirement  Systems  .  .  . 
1961.  Social  Security  Administration,  Bureau 
of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  1962. 

'Bureau  of  the  Census.  1962  Census  of 
Governments:  Topical  Studies,  No.  1,  Em- 
ployee-Retirement Systems  of  State  and  Lo- 
cal Governments. 
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tain  other  provisions,  were  generally  In- 
cluded.' Excluded  were  (1)  closed  systems. 
which  do  not  accept  new  employees,  (2)  sup- 
plementary systems,  covering  employees  re- 
ceiving substantial  protection  under  another 
nublic  retirement  system,  and  (3)  systems 
covering  unsalaried  employees  such  as  volun- 
teer firemen. 

The  systems  selected  were  limited  to  those 
with  1  000  or  more  members.  Though  there 
Ts  a  relatively  great  concentration  of  small 
Evstems  among  those  whose  men|bers  are 
not  covered  under  OASDHI,  only j  an  esti- 
mated 10  percent  of  employees_w5pe  excluded 
for  this  reason. 

The  final  listing  of  systems  to  be  surveyed 
included  exactly  100  retirement  systems  with 
an  estimated  1.5  million  members  1"  January 
1966  or  about  one-fourth  of  all  State  and 
local  government  employees  under  staff  re- 
tirement systems.  A  questionnaire  was  mailed 
to  the  administrator  of  each  system  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  acting  as  agent  for 
the  Social  Security  Administration.  Sixty- 
three  of  the  75  general  systems,  with  an  es- 
timated 94  percent  of  the  members,  responded 
to  the  survey.  Only  one  of  the  25  sy.^tems  f or 
policemen  and  firemen— a  small  one— failed 
to  respond. 

The  systems  for  policemen  and  firemen 
are  analyzed  separately  because  their  provi- 
sions tend  to  differ  considerably  from  those 
of  the  general  systems,  though  for  the  most 
part  they  are  homogeneous  among  them- 
selves. The  term  "general  system"  is  used 
here  to  refer  to  all  systems  other  than  those 
for  policemen  and  firemen  (unlike  the  term 
as  used  bv  the  Census  Bureau).  The  terms 
■■members"  or  "membership"  refer  to  active 
members  and  are  used  synonymously  with 
"employees." 

TABLE  l.-GENeRAL  SYSTEMS  IN  SURVEY,  BY  STATE, 
JANUARY  1966 
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survey  is  dominated  by  three  States  (Ohio. 
California,  and  Illinois!  that  together  in- 
cluded 62  percent  of  all  employees  m  the 
systems  surveyed.  Massachusetts  contributed 
tiie  largest  number  of  systems— 18  of  the  63 
systems— followed  by  Illinois  with  nine  sys- 
tems and  California  with  six  systems.  The 
fact  that  the  retirement  systems  withm  a 
State  tend  to  have  similar  provisions  has  a 
significant  effect  on  the  results  of  the  sur- 
vey Tlie  Massachusetts  systems  for  example 
are  virtually  identical,  and  most  of  the  Illi- 
nois and  California  systems  are  closely  simi- 
lar. ,  ,.  „„ 
The  two  largest  systems  in  the  survey  (one 
Cahfornia  system  and  one  Ohio  system)  in- 
clude 28  percent  of  the  total  membership 
represented  in  the  survey  and  the  eight 
largest  have  almost  60  percent  of  the  total 
membership.  About  half  the  systems  had 
fewer  than  5,000  members,  and  this  group 
included  5  percent  of  aU  employees  in  the 
survey  (table  2) . 

TABLE  2 -GENERAL  SYSTEMS   IN   SURVEY,   BY   SIZE   OF 
MEMBERSHIP,  JANUARY  1966 


General  systems 


Systems  lor 

policemen 
and  firemen 


Type  ot  provision 


Percent  Percent 

Number      ol       Number       of 

members  members 

covered  covered 


Total. 


63      100.0 


24        100.0 


Systems 


Members 


Retirement  lor  age  and 
service.- 

Involuntary  retirement. 

Early  retirement 

Automatic  adiustment  ol 
benefits 

Health  plan  alter  retire- 
ment.  

Vesting 

Retirement  lor  disability, 
nonservice  connected. 
Monthly  survivor  benefits, 
nonservice  connected: 

Widow  of  active  mem- 
ber, with  children  — 

Widow  of  active  mem- 
ber, without  children. 

Widow  ol  retired  mem- 
ber'  


63 
M 
53 

100.0  . 
79.0 
93.6 

24 

19 

6 

100.0 
79.5 
48.8 

10 

12.3 

7 

26.1 

51 
39 

67.6 
92.0 

23 
6 

93.7 
36.5 

62 


99.9 


22 


96.5 


60 

99.5 

24 

100.0 

58 

99.1 

24 

100.0 

Zl 

20.7 

22 

69.5 

Size  of  membership 


Total.... 

Less  than  2,000. 
2,000  to  4,999.. 
5.00010  9.999.. 
10,000  to  24,999. 
25  000  to  49,999 
50^000  to  99,999 
100,000  or  more 


Percent 
Number    distri- 
bution 


Number 
(thou- 
sands) 


Percent 
distri- 
bution 


63      100.0    1,302.8       100.0 


18 
14 
6 
9 
8 
6 
2 


28.6 

25.7 

2.0 

22.2 

41.8 

3.2 

9  S 

39.1 

3.0 

14.3 

153.2 

11.8 

17  7 

277.0 

21.3 

9.5 

399.0 

30.6 

3.2 

367.0 

28.2 

State  (ranked  by  membership) 


Number 

ot 
systems 


Number  of 

members 

(thousands) 


Total. 


63 


1,302.8 


Ohio. 

California 

Illinois.  - 

Massachusetts. 

Louisiana 

Florida. 

Colorado 

Missouri - 

Maine -. 

Connecticut — 

Kentucky , 

Nevada 

Georgia.. 

f^innesota 

Texas 

Alaska. 

Tennessee 

New  Jersey... 

Virginia 

Nebraska 


4 
6 
9 
18 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
I 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
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260.7 

216.8 

94.6 

81.1 

63.9 

59.2 

35.0 

34.2 

33.0 

30.0 

18.2 

12.8 

10.4 

9.1 

3.2 

2.7 

2.4 

1.5 

1.1 


1  Benefit  specified  in  the  law  (excluding  joint  and  survivor 
option). 

Retirement  for  age  and  service 
Eligibility.— The  "normal  retirement  age'" 
Is  considered  here  as  the  youngest  age  at 
which  an  employee  may  retire  on  his  own 
volition  and  receive  the  full  amount  of  re- 
tirement benefits  to  which  he  is  entitled 
on  the  basis  of  his  earnings  and  length  of 
service.  Similarly,  where  retirement  based  on 
length  of  service  alone  is  possible,  "normal 
retirement  is  retirement  at  the  earliest  time 
full  benefits  become  available.  The  earliest 
age  at  which  retirement  for  age  and  service 
is  possible,  but  with  benefits  reduced  because 
of  age,   is  defined  as  the  "early  retirement 

To  qualify  for  normal  retirement,  the 
member  usually  has  t«  meet  both  an  a^e 
and  length-of-service  requirement,  typically 
age  60  with  10-20  years'  service,  but  many 
systems  permit  retirement  on  the  basis  of  age 


Major  findings 
The  survey  findings  Indicate  that,  during 


the   postwar   years. 


the   retirement   systems 


have  considerably  strengthened  the  protec- 
tion they  provide  for  their  members.  The 
greatest  'improvements  have  been  In  provi- 
sions for  monthly  benefits  for  disability  and 
death— types  of  protection  offered  by  nearly 
all  the  systems  in  the  survey.*  .ot^tit 

The  type  of  protection  offered  by  OASDHI 


GENER.AL     SYSTEMS 

Characteristics 
Only  20  States  were  represented  in  the 
survey  of  general  systems  (table  1),  since 
in  many  States  the  members  of  all  systems, 
or  at  le^t  all  those  with  1.000  or  more  mem- 
bers have  been  brought  under  OASDHI. 
Measured  by  the  number  of  employees,  the 


whose  members  have  not  come  under  the 
Federal  program  (as  well  as  the  systems 
whose  members  were  brought  under  cover- 
age')  The  influence  on  noncovered  systems 
U  most  apparent  in  new  P'-°^;|sion6  for 
monthly  benefits  to  widows  and  children 
that  resemble  the  provisions  for  survivors  in 
the  OASDHI  program. 

The  study  also  reveals  an  apparent  modi- 
fication of  the  principle  of  individual  equity 
(under  which  benefits  are  based  solely  on 
£he  contributions  or  credits  of  the  member) 
that  has  been  an  important  element  of  the 
benefit  provisions  of  many  systems.  Rela- 
tively few  systems  in  the  survey,  for  example, 
still  use  the  money  purchase  method  of  com- 
DUtmg  benefits,  under  which  benefits  are 
actuarially  based  on  the  contributions 
credited  to  the  member's  account.  Modifica- 
tion of  this  principle  is  revealed  too  In  the 
growing  tendency  toward  providing  full  or 
substantial  benefits,  without  regard  to  con- 
tributions or  length  of  service,  to  disabled 
members  and,  especially,  to  the  survivors  of 
deceased  members. 


^  Under  the  "divided  retirement  system 
provision,  applicable  in  States  specified  in 
the  Social  Security  Act.  only  those  members 
who  elect  to  be  covered  are  brought  under 
OASDHI  with  all  new  members  automati- 
cally covered  on  a  compulsory  basis.  Under 
other  provisions  of  the  law,  coverage  may  be 
arranged  for  only  certain  groups  of  mem- 
bers—the employees  of  various  local  govern- 
ments who  are  members  of  a  statewide  sys- 
tem for  example— and  the  noncovered 
groups  are  permanently  excluded,  unless  ad- 
ditional arrangements  are  made. 
CXIII 2114— Part  24 


«  For  a  description  of  the  retirement  sys- 
tems in  the  early  1940's.  see  Dorothy  F  Mc- 
Camman,  The  Srope  of  Protection  Under 
State  and  Local  Government  Retirement 
Systems.  Social  Security  Board.  1944.  Al- 
though information  is  not  available  from 
that  study  on  the  specific  systems  in  the 
survey,  the  improvements  have  been  so  wide- 
spread as  to  indicate  revision  of  the  great 
majority  of  systems. 

» See  Joseph  Krislov,  State  and  Local  Gov- 
ernment Retirement  Systems.  1965. 


of   service   ,  „ 

systems  offer  alternative  eligibility  require- 
ments for  normal  retirement.  They  may.  lor 
example,  permit  members  with  long  service 
to  retire  at  an  early  age  or  to  retire  on  the 
basis  of  service  alone,  without  meeting  any 
age  requirement  (table  4K 

The  normal  retirement  age  specified  under 
the  age  or  age-and-service  provisions  is 
usually  60,  but  age  65  is  also  frequentl> 
found!  Many  employees  continue  to  work 
beyond  the  age  that  normal  retirement  first 
becomes  available." 

Involuntary  refiremenf.— Although  em- 
ployees usually  may  continue  to  work  be- 
yond normal  retirement  age.  under  most 
systems  they  may  be  required,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  employer,  to  retire  at  a  specified 
age— conunonlv  at  age  70  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  at  aee  "65.  This  type  of  provision  is 
called  a  compulsory  retirement  provision. 
Some  systems  require  the  "automatic"  retire- 
ment of  their  members,  typically  at  age  70, 
with  neither  the  employee  or  employer  hav- 
ing any  discretion  i  table  4) . 

Benefit  amounts  .—Except  for  one  system 
with  a  monev-purchase  formula,  the  amount 
of  the  retirement  benefit  is  always  based  on 
the  member's  average  salary  and  length  of 
service    The  t>enefit  amount  is  visually   de- 


•Tlie  survey  questionnaire  requested  In- 
formation on'  the  number  of  retirees  who 
were  under  age  62  i  an  age  when  employees  of 
mo<:t  systems  could  take  normal  retirement) . 
The  42'  system.s  that  reported  on  the  subject 
indicated  that  only  20  percent  of  the  men 
and  28  percent  of  the  women  were  under  age 
62  at  the  time  of  retirement  in  the  fiscal 
year  1965. 
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termlned  by  computing  a  percentage  of 
average  salary  for  each  year  of  service,  com- 
monly 12j  to  2'2  percent."  The  "final" 
average  salary  of  the  member  Is  based  usually 
on  the  5  highest  years  of  earnings,  and  many 
systems  require  that  the  years  be  consecutive 
or  years  during  a  specified  period  (usually 
the  last  10  years)  of  employment  (table  5). 
Some  systems  provide  a  minimum  benefit 
amount,  usually  $30-870  monthly  or  «&-$7 
monthly  for  each  year  of  service.  p_iyable  for 
members  who  meet  certain  eligibility  require- 
ments, commonly  10-15  years'  service. 

TABLE  4.-GE.NERAL  SYSTEMS:  PROVISIONS  FOR  AGE  AND 
SERVICE  RETIREMENT  AND  INVOLUNTARY  RETIREMENT, 
JANUARY  1%6 


Type  of  provision 

Num- 
ber of 
systems 

Number  of 
members 
(thou- 
sands) 

Total 

63 

1,303 

Requirements  (or  normal  retirement;' 
Age  requireme.it  only 

35 

9 

32 

6 
30 

1 

26 
53 

25 
26 
24 
54 
33 

8 

25 
16 

8 

8 

5 

313 

Service  requirement  only. 

309 

Age  and  service  requirement 

Normal  retirement  aie:  > 

55 " 

1,028 
91 

60 

708 

62 

6 

65 

498 

With  provisions  for  early  retirement 

Requirement  (or  eligibility: ' 

Age  requirement  only 

1.220 

141 

Service  requirement  only 

Age  and  service  requirement 

With  provisions  for  involuntary  retirement. 
(Compulsory  provision  only     .... 
Age  65  to  68 

296 
880 
1,029 
707 
321 

Age  70  to  73 

386 

Automatic  provision  only 

237 

Age  65  to  68 

54 

Age  70 

183 

Compulsory  and  automatic  provision.. 

84 

'Systems  that  provide  alternative  requirements  are  counted 

more  than  once. 

•  Earliest  age  required  for  normal  retirement  under  the  age  or 
age  and  service  provisions. 

Illustrative  median  benefits  ^  payable  to 
members  aged  65  with  10.  20,  and  30  years  of 
service  would  replace  atxiut  21.  40,  and  54 
percent  of  salary,  respectively.  Based  on  the 
actual  e.tperience  of  the  system,  the  average 
benefit  amount  awarded  to  men  In  the  fiscal 
year  1965  was  about  $235  monthly,  for  the  44 
systems  that  supplied  benefit  dat.a. 

Early  retirement. — Most  systems  permit 
employees  to  choose  early  retirement  at  a 
reduced  benefit  amount  The  early  retire- 
ment age  IS  almost  always  age  55.  and  usually 
20-30  years  of  service  Is  needed  to  qualify 
(but  several  large  systems  require  5  years >. 
Retirement  for  service  alone  (20-35  years)  is 
offered,  usually  as  an  alternative  require- 
ment, by  many  systems  (table  4).  Several 
methods  are  used  to  reduce  the  benefit 
amount,  but  usually  the  reduction  is.  in  ef- 
fect, roughly  actuarial. 

Adjustment  of  benefits.^In  recent  years, 
there  has  been  Increasing  interest  In  the 
problem  of  protecting  the  purchasing  power 
of  pension  benefits  after  retirement.  The 
laws  of  a  few  of  the  systems  surveyed  pro- 
vide for  an  automatic  increase  In  benefits  to 
persons  on  the  retirement  rolls  (usually  an- 
nually) without  requiring  additional  legis- 
lation. The  automatic  increase  is  usually 
specified  as  1  percent  or  1  '^  percent  annually. 
For  almost  one-half  the  systems  in  the  sur- 
vey, additional  legislation  was  enacted  that 


'  Some  retirement  systems  reported  the 
benefit  as  a  specified  percentage  of  salary 
(say,  40  percent)  payable  upon  completion 
of  a  certain  period  of  service.  Percentages 
have  been  converted  to  a  percent-per-year 
formula,  where  possible.  In  this  analysis. 

'The  illustrative  median  benefits  used 
throughout  the  article  are  based  on  a  dis- 
tribution of  employees  by  the  benefit 
amounts  payable  at  specified  ages  and  length 
of  service,  as  indicated,  and  an  assumed 
monthly  salary  of  $400  and  $600. 


provided    an    across-the-board    Increase    in 
benefits  during  the  3  years  1963-65. 

TABLE  5.-GENERAL  SYSTElylS:  CALCULATION  OF  NORMAL 
RETIREMENT  BENEFITS,  JANUARY  1966 


Method  of  calculation 

Num- 
ber of 
sys- 
tems 

Number 
of  mem- 
bers 
(thou- 
sands) 

Total  with  benefits  based  on  average 
salary 

62 

1,295 

Determination    of    final    average    salary, 
based  on  average  salary  in  highest— 

3  years 

5  years 

8 

51 

3 

5 

21 
4 
6 

20 
4 
2 

19 

1 
6 
3 

2 

4 
2 

1 

299 
900 

1(5  years 

Determmation  of  benefit  amount: 

Percent  of  salary  for  each  year  of 
service: 
Less  than  1.67 

96 
78 

1.67  to  1.70 

479 

1.75  to  1.90 

362 

2.00  to  2.17 

157 

2.50 

149 

2  percentage  factors 

68 

Other 

Provision  for  minimum  benefit 

Monthly  benefit  amount: 

Less  than  J30 

$30  to  $70  

28 
716 

3 

103 

$70  to  $100 

28 

Monthly  benefit  amount  per  year  of 
service: 
Less  than  $4.00 

36 

$6.33  to  $6.67 

527 

$7.50  to  $7.80 

13 

Other 

8 

Health  plan. — Participation  after  retire- 
ment In  a  group  health  plan  established  by 
the  former  employer  provides  a  means  of 
obtaining  health  insurance  protection  at  a 
lower  cost  than  is  usually  available  on  an 
individual  basis,  especially  of  course  If  part 
of  the  premium  is  paid  by  the  employer. 
Most  systems  in  the  survey  reported  that  a 
group  health  plan  Is  available  for  retired 
employees  and  that  the  employer  contrib- 
utes to  the  cost.  The  plans  with  employer 
contributions,  however,  include  only  about 
one-fourth  of  the  employees  in  the  survey. 

Vesting. — Unless  a  retirement  plan  has  a 
provision  for  vesting  of  credits,  a  worker  who 
leaves  employment  before  retirement  age 
loses  any  rights  to  a  pension  at  retirement 
age.  Vesting  refers  to  the  right  of  members 
to  "all  or  part  of  their  accrued  pension  bene- 
fits at  retirement  age.  regardless  of  their 
employment  status  at  that  time  " "  Vesting 
provisions  usually  require  that  the  employee 
leave  his  contributions  In  the  fimd  when 
he  leaves  his  Job.  Systems  with  nine-tenths 
of  the  membership  had  provisions  for  vesting. 
Eligibility  for  a  vested  right  is  dependent 
usually  on  completion  of  10-20  years  of 
service,  but  several  of  the  large  systems  re- 
quire 5  years  (table  6) . 

TABLE  6.-GENERAL  SYSTEMS:  PROVISIONS  FOR  VESTING 
OF  BENEFIT  RIGHTS,  JANUARY  1966 


Vesting  requirement 


Number  Number  of 
of  sys-     members 
terns      (in  thou- 
sands) 


Total 63  1,303 

With  provision  for  vesting  of  benefits 39  1.198 

Service  requirement  only 36  1,139 

1  to  5  years 8  633 

10  to  15  years 17  320 

20  to  25  years II  185 

Other  requirements 3  60 

Without  vesting  provisions 24  105 


Retirement  for  disability 
Eligibility. — Disability  retirement  was 
among  the  first  types  of  protection  provided 
by  State  and  local  government  retirement 
systems.  The  1944  report  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board  '0  Indicated,  however,  that  many 

•President's  Committee  on  Corporate  Pen- 
sion Funds,  Public  Policy  and  Private  Pen- 
sion Programs,  January  1965. 

'"Dorothy  McCamman.  op.  cit. 


systems  did  not  provide  for  non-service-con- 
nected disability,  and  benefits  were  often 
limited  to  members  with  long  periods  of 
service.  Sometimes  the  provisions  were  de- 
signed mainly  to  facilitate  the  premature 
retirement  of  older  employees. 

The  present  survey  indicates  a  broadening 
of  the  scope  of  protection.  Non-service-con- 
nected disability  retirement,  provided  by  all 
but  one  system,  depends  usually  on  meeting 
a  leiigth-of -service  requirement  of  5-10  years 
with  the  larger  systems  usually  requiring  5 
years:  many  small  systems,  however,  require 
15  years  (table  7).  Most  systems  use  an  oc- 
cupational definition  of  disability  under 
which  the  member  must  be  unable  to  per- 
form his  usual  Job.  The  others  generally 
require  a  determination  that  the  member 
be  unable  to  perform  any  type  of  work. 

Benefit  amounts. — Most  systems  compute 
the  benefit  in  the  same  manner  as  for  age- 
and-service  retirement,  often  using,  how- 
ever, a  smaller  percent  of  salary  for  each  year 
of  service.  There  is  somewhat  greater  diver- 
sity in  the  computation  methods  (table  7). 
Some  systems  use  a  modified  formula  or  other 
method  of  computation  under  which  the  ben- 
efit amount  Is  figured  without  regard  to 
length  of  service  or  they  provide  a  minimum 
bene-lt  to  all  eligible  members.  This  type 
of  computation  is  used  by  15  systems  that 
Include  two-thirds  of  the  employees."  An 
illustrative  median  benefit  for  a  member 
aged  50  with  20  years  of  service  would  re- 
place 39  percent  of  the  member's  salary.  The 
actual  benefit  amount  awarded,  in  the  fiscal 
year  1965  (for  non-service-connected  and 
service-connected  disability  combined)  aver- 
aged about  $185  monthly,  based  on  data  for 
37  systems  reporting  on  disability  benefits. 

TABLE  7.-GENERAL  SYSTEMS:  PROVISIONS  FOR  NON- 
SERVICE-CONNECTED  DISABILITY  RETIREMENT  JANUARY 
1966 


Eligibility  requirement  and 

benefit  formula 


Number 

of 
systems 


Number 

of 
members 
(in  thou- 
sands) 


Total  with  provision  for  disability 
retirement 

Eligibility  requirements  for  benefits: 

No  requirement 

Service  requirement  only.. 

2  to  3  years 

5  years 

8  to  10  years 

15  years. 

Formula  for  calculating  benefits: 

Percent  ot  salary  for  each  year  of 

service 

Specified  percent  of  salary 

Based  on  benefit  payable  at  normal 

retirement  age 

Money-purchase  arrangement 

Information  not  furnished 


62 


1.302 


8 

64 

54 

1.237 

3 

47 

14 

646 

17 

395 

20 

150 

44 

949 

119 

4 

108 

9 

125 

1 

2 

Survivor  benefits 
Monthly  payments  for  survivors  of  active 
members  who  died  from  non-service-con- 
nected causes,  now  provided  by  nearly  all 
systems  In  the  survey,  have  been  Introduced 
comparatively  recently  into  State  and  local 
government  retirement  systems.  Many  sys- 
tems had  long  offered  some  type  of  death 
benefits,  but  the  protection  often  was  limited 
to  service-connected  death,  was  dependent 
on  accepting  a  reduced  annuity,  or  was  con- 
fined to  survivors  of  retired  members.  The 
benefit  was  often  a  lump-sum  payment.'^ 


■■'  This  analysis  was  made  by  selecting  those 
systems  In  whfch  the  length  of  service  does 
not  substantially  affect  the  benefit  amount, 
Including  systems  (1)  providing  a  percentage 
of  the  member's  salary  for  each  year  of  serv- 
ice but  basing  this  calculation  on  assumed 
service  to  or  near  retirement  age;  (2)  pro- 
viding a  benefit  amount  based  on  that  pay- 
able at  normal  retirement;  (3)  providing  a 
specified  percent  of  salary — and  by  selecting 
those  systems  with  a  minimum  benefit 
amount  that  is  not  based  on  length  of  service. 

"Dorothy  McCamman,  op.  cit. 
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Widows  and  children  of  active  members. — 
All  but  three  small  systems  provide  monthly 
benefits  to  the  widows  with  children  of  an 
active  member  who  died  from  non-service- 
connected  causes.  Many  of  the  provisions 
dealing  with  eligibility  and  the  amount  of 
benei'-ts  were  modeled,  when  they  were 
adopted,  on  those  under  OASDHI.  Eligibility 
for  benefits  Is  usually  acquired  with  2  or 
fewer  vears  of  service  (table  8».  The  typical 
benefit  is  a  fiat-rate  amount  of  $150-$200 
monthly  for  a  widow  with  one  child.  $50-$75 
lor  the  second  child,  and  a  maximum  family 
benefit  of  $235-8255  (or  the  amount  is  com- 
puted as  a  percentage  of  salary,  with  similar 
ma.ximum  family  benefits) . 
TABLE  8.-GENERAL  SYSTEMS:  PROVISIONS  FOR  MONTHLY 

SURVIVOR    BENEFITS    FOR    WIDOWS    WITH    CHILDREN. 

NON-SERVICE-CONNECTED  DEATH,  JANUARY  1966 


Eligibility  requirement  and 

benefit  formula 


Number  of     Number  of 
systems      members  (in 
thousands) 


1,297 


12 

188 

45 

1,103 

32 

904 

9 

178 

4 

21 

2 

5 

1 

1 

1,209 

241 

770 

197 

2 

87 


Total  with  provision  lor  benefits 
for  widow  with  children 60 

Eligibility  requirements  for  benefits: 

No  requirement. 

Service  requirement  only 

1  to  2  years 

3  to  5  years - 

10  to  20  years 

Age-and-service  requirement — 

Information  not  furnished 

Formula  for  calculating  benefits: 
Flat-r?te  benefit  amount  or  speci- 
fied   percent    ot    member's 

salary M 

Maximum  family  benefit: 

$150  to  $200 24 

$236  to  $255 -  U 

$275  to  $330-... 5 

Information  not  furnished...  1 
Based  on  accrued  credits  or  con- 
tributions                   16 


Widou's  of  active  members  without  chil- 
dren.—Almost  all  of  the  retirement  systems 
in  the  survey  also  provide  benefits  to  the 
widow  without  children  of  a  member  who 
died  in  active  service  from  non-servlce-con- 
nected  causes  ( table  9 ) .  These  benefits  are 
usually  limited  to  widows  age  50-62  or  to  the 
widows  of  members  with  at  least  15  years' 
service. ^^  The  benefit  commonly  is  a  fiat-rate 
amount  of  S90  to  $125  monthly  but  can 
sometimes  be  based,  alternatively,  on  the 
member's  accumulated  credits.  An  illustra- 
tive median  benefit  for  a  widow,  aged  55.  of 
a  member  with  20  years'  service  would  re- 
place 22-24  percent  of  the  member's  salary. 

TABLE  9.  -GENERAL  SYSTEMS:  PROVISIONS  FOR  MONTHLY 
SURVIVOR  BENEFITS  FOR  WIDOWS  WITHOUT  CHILDREN, 
NON-SERVICE-CONNECTED   DEATH,   JANUARY   196S 


Eligibility  requirement  and 
benefit  formula 


Number  of     Number  of 

systems     members  (in 

thousands) 


Total  with  provision  for  bene- 
fits for  widow  without  chil- 
dren'  

Eligibility  requirements: 
No  age  requirements  lor  widow.  - 
Service     requirement    of     15 

years 

Age  requirement  for  widow 

50 

Service  requirement  of  15 

years= 

55 

60 

Service  requiremerit  of  15 

years 

62 

Age  not  furnished 

See  fdotnotes  at  end  of  table 


58 


1,291 


42 

420 

3 

16 
6 

126 
871 
399 

5 
4 
2 

339 

169 

43 

1 
3 
1 

8 

242 

18 

TABLE  9.— GENERAL  SYSTEMS:  PROVISIONS  FOR  MONTHLY 
SURVIVOR  BENEFITS  FOR  WIDOWS  WITHOUT  CHILDREN, 
NON-SERVICE-CONNECTED  DEATH,  JANUARY  1966-Con. 


Eligibility  requirement  and 
benefit  formula 


Number  of     Number  of 
systems      members  (in 
thousands) 


Formula  for  calculating  benefits: 
Flat-rate  benefit  amount  or  speci- 
fied   percent  of    member's 

salary. «  1,193 

Flat  rate  or  maximum  benefit: 

$65-96 7  538 

$100-130 30  480 

$200 4  169 

No  maximum -.-  1  » 

Based  on  accrued  credits  or  con- 
tributions   16  9° 

1  Generally,  the  deceased  member  must  have  met  the  same 
requirements  as  rhown  in  table  8  for  benefits  for  widoiveri 
mothers  and  children.  The  additional  requirements  imposed 
by  some  systems  are  indicated  below. 

-  Benefits  payable  at  ag3  62  if  member  had  less  than  15 
years'  service. 

Widows  of  retired  members. — About  one- 
third  of  the  systems  in  the  survey  provide 
specified  benefits  to  the  widow  of  a  retired 
member.  These  benefits  are  usually  computed 
as  50-75  percent  of  the  member's  retirement 
pension  (table  10) . 

Most  systems  (including  many  of  those 
with  specified  benefits)  permit  a  member 
who  is  retiring  to  elect  to  take  a  reduced  re- 
tirement benefit  in  order  to  provide  a  benefit 
for  his  widow.  Under  this  Joint-and-survivor 
option,  the  reduction  in  the  benefit  is  usually 
actuarial,  according  to  the  age  and  life  ex- 
pectancy of  the  member  and  his  wife.  The 
experience  of  the  systems,  however,  indi- 
cates that  relatively  few  retirees  elect  this 
option."  That  finding  is  consistent  w^ith  those 
of  other  studies." 

Contributions 

Joint  contributions  from  both  employees 
and  the  employing  government  were  reported 
by  all  the  systems  in  the  survey.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  the  amount  of  contributions  from 
employees  is  based  on  the  employee's  total 
salary.  The  employee  contribution  rate  Is 
usually  a  single  rate  of  5-7  percent  of  total 
salary,  but  a  few  .=;ystems  vary  the  rate  ac- 
cording to  age  of  entry  Into  the  system  or 
type  of  work  performed. 

TABLE  lO.-GENERAL  SYSTEMS:  MONTHLY  BENEFITS  FOR 
WIDOWS  OF  MEIVIBERS  WHO  DIED  AFTER  RETIREMENT. 
JANUARY  1966 


Provision  lor  benefits 


Number      Number 
of  of  mem- 

systems        ber  (in 
thousands) 


Total..- 63  1,303 

With  provision  for  specified  benefits  for 

widows - '21  270 

Based  on  percent  of  member's  retire- 
ment benefit.. 11  37 

50            6  81 

60to75 3  12 

100 2  4 

Based  on  accrued  contributions  or 

service 7  54 

Based  on  percent  of  member's sslary.  3  119 

Without  provision  tor  specified  benefits..  42  1,033 

Joint-and-survivor  option 39  1,015 

No  jOint-and-survivor  option  3  18 


■^Thirty-nine  systems  with  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  members,  provide  benefits  with 
neither  an  age  requirement  nor  a  15-year 
service  requirement,  but  except  for  Massa- 
chusetts they  usually  base  the  benefit  on  the 
members'  accrued  credit  or  contributions  and 
thus,  in  effect,  provide  substantial  benefits 
only  for  long  service. 


'Includes  15  systems  that  also  provide  joint-and-survivor 
opti.n. 

The  employer  rate,  which  was  reported  by 
about  half  the  systems  in  the  survey,  is  con- 

'<  Of  the  39  systems  with  a  Jolnt-and-sur- 
vlvor  option  and  without  specified  benefits, 
25  reported  the  percent  of  newly  retired 
members  electing  a  Joint-and-survivor  op- 
tion. About  one-half  of  these  25  systems 
indicated  that  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
retirees  elected  the  option. 

'■■  See.  for  example,  James  A.  Hamilton  and 
Dsrrance  C.  Bronson.  Pensions.  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co..  1958;  State  of  Ohio.  Governor's 
Commission   on   Aging,   Industrial   Pensions 


centrated  between  6  percent  and  9  percent 
of  total  payroll.  A  system-by-system  com- 
parison of  employee  and  employer  rates  in- 
dicates that  the  employer  rate  is  typically 
larger  than  the  employee  rate. 

SYSTEMS    rOR    POLICEMEN    AND    KIF.EMZN 

Retirement  systems  for  policemen  and  fire- 
men were  among  the  first  State  and  local 
government  systems  established  in  the 
United  States.  Special  considerations  were 
believed  to  be  involved  in  providing  protec- 
tion for  uniformed  policemen  and  firemen, 
including  the  hazards  of  disability  and  death 
connected  with  such  service  and  the  policy 
of  many  police  and  fire  departments  of  main- 
taining a  force  of  young  and  vigorous  person- 
nel. As  a  result,  these  systems  generally  pro- 
vide normal  retirement  at  a  relatively  young 
age  and  liberal  benefits  for  service-connected 
disability  and  death.  Information  was  ob- 
tained in  the  survey  on  such  service-con- 
nected benefits. 

Policemen  and  firemen  were  excluded  from 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1954,  which  made  coverage  under 
the  Federal  program  available  to  most  mem- 
bers of  State  and  local  governro.'nt  retire- 
ment systems.  Federal  legislation  enacted  in 
1956  and  later  year.^.  however,  permitted  cov- 
erage in  States  specified  in  the  law.  As  of 
September  1967.  19  States,  with  about  one- 
half  of  all  policemen  and  firemen,  had  the 
authority  to  obtain  OASDHI  protection  for 
their  police  and  fire  departments,  and  most 
of  these  States  have  Implemented  coverage 
for  at  least  some  systems. 

Characteristics  of  the  systems 
Policemen  and  firemen  are  usually  covered 
under  special  retirement  systems  limited  to 
personnel  of  uniformed  services,  although  the 
two  groups  are  often  included  in  the  same 
system.  The  systems  are  predominantly  lo- 
cally administered  and  most  of  them  are 
small.  The  1962  Census  of  Governments 
counted  a  total  of  1,651  systems  for  police- 
men and  firemen  exclusively  (70  percent  of 
all  retirement  systems) ,  and  they  had  225,300 
active  members. 

The  24  systems  lor  policemen  and  firemen 
responding  to  the  survey  reported  member- 
ship of  69.400  in  January  1966.  Many  large 
systems,  such  as  those  covering  the  New 
York  City  policemen  and  firemen,  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  survey  because  the  mem- 
bers are  covered  under  OASDHI.  The  exclu- 
sion of  systems  with  less  than  1,000  mem- 
bers means  that  only  relatively  large  cities 
are  represented,  and  the  survey  data  are 
dominated  by  such  cities  as  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles,  Detroit.  Cleveland.  New  Orleans,  St. 
Louis,  and  Dallas  (table  111.  Four  State-ad- 
ministered systems  were  included— three  ot 
them  systems  covering  State  police.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  results  of  this  survey 
thus  refer  to  the  larger  systems  not  covered 
by  OASDHI. 

Twelve  States  are  represented  In  the  sur- 
vey, and  no  State  has  more  than  four  sys- 
tems. The  two  largest  systems  Include  38 
percent  of  the  total  membership,  and  the  17 
systems  with  less  than  2,000  members  ac- 
count for  30  percent.  This  group  includes 
five  systems  with  slightly  less  than  1,000 
members. 

Retirement  for  age  ar  i  service 
Eligibility. — Most  systems  require  the 
member  to  meet  both  an  age  (50-55  years) 
and  length-of -service  requirement  (20-25 
years)  for  normal  retirement,  but  many  per- 
mit retirement  for  service  alone  after  20 
or  25  years  of  service.  Systems  of  policemen 
and  firemen  generally  do  not  offer  alternative 
requirements  for  eligibility  (table  12).  The 
automatic  retirement  of  the  member,  usu- 
ally at  age  63-65.  is  generally  required. 
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Benefit  amounts. — For  all  these  systems, 
benefits  are  based  on  the  member's  average 
salary  and  length  of  service.  The  •final"  aver- 
age Is  usualy  based  on  the  highest  3-5  years 
of  earnings,  but  some  systems  use  the  salary 
currently  payable  at  a  specified  rank.  The 
benefit  formula  (either  a  specified  percent- 
age of  salary  or  a  percentage  of  the  mem- 
ber's salary  for  each  year  of  service!  usually 
provides  40-50  percent  of  the  member's 
salary  upon  completion  of  the  20-25  year  eli- 
gibility period  (table  12 1.  Many  use  "split" 
formulas  under  which  the  benefits  for  serv- 
ice after  the  completion  of  the  eligibility 
period  are  less  generous  than  those  for  earlier 
years.  Such  formulas  are  apparently  designed 
to  discourage  continued  employment  be- 
yond the  time  of  eligibility  for  retirement.  Il- 
lustrative median  benefits  for  a  member  re- 
tiring at  age  55  would  replace  42-43  per- 
cent of  the  member's  salary  for  20  years' 
service  and  56-57  percent  for  30  years'  serv- 
ice. The  actual  benefit  awarded  to  men  In 
the  fiscal  year  1965  averaged  $334  a  month 
for  the  21  systems  reporting  benefit  data. 

TABLE   i!.— SYSTEMS   FOR   POLICEMEN   ANJ   FIREMEN    IN 
SURVEY  BY  NUMBER  OF  MEM3ERL,  JANUARY  1966 


Retiremen   system 


Number 

ot 
members 


Total.  24  systems 69,400 

Calilornia: 
Los  Angeles  Fire  and  Police  Pension  System. . ..  8,600 

Oakland  Police  and  Fire  Retirement  System 1,300 

.llinois. 

Chicago  Policemen's  Annuity  Benefi:  Fund 10,000 

Chicago  Firemen's  Annuity  and  Benefit  Fund 4,400 

Indiana  State  Police  Pension  Fund 900 

Louisiana; 
Piew  Orleans  Firemen's  Pen:ion  and  Relief  Fund.  900 

New  Orleans  Police  Pension  Fund 1, 100 

Micnigan: 
Michigan  State  Police  Ponsion,  Acciden.,  and  Dis- 
ability Fund 1,400 

Detroit  Policeman  and  Fireman  Retlremenl  Sys- 
tem  6  200 

Missouri: 

St.  Louis  Firemen's  Retirement  System 1, 100 

St,  Louis  Police  Retiremen  System 2,000 

New    ersey  Ponce  and  firemen's  Retirement  Sys- 
tem   15,000 

Ohio; 
Cleveland  Firemen';  Rene  and  Pension  Fund...  1,400 

Cieweland  Pooce  Rene;  an^  Pension  Fund 2,000 

State  Hign«vay  Patrol  Retirement  System... 900 

Oregon    Portland  Fire  and  Police  Disability  Retire- 
ment Fund 1,400 

Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh  Firer^n's  Relief  and  Pension  Fund...  1, 100 

Pittsburgh  Policemen's  Relie.  and  Pension  Fund.  1,600 

Texas; 
Dallas  Police.   Fire,  and  Fire  Alarm  Operators 

Pension  Fund 2,600 

Houston  Firemen's  Relief  and  Pension  Fund 1,300 

San  Antonio  Police   Fire,  and  Alarm  Operators 

Pension  Fund 1.200 

Houston  Police  Officers  Pension  System 1,  300 

Washington: 

Firemen's  Pension  Fund  ot  Seattle 900 

Police  Relief  and  Pension  Fund  ot  Seattle 900 


Adjustment  of  benefits  after  retirement. — 
Because  policemen  and  firemen  are  usually 
eligible  for  retirement  at  relatively  younger 
ages,  their  benefits  are  especially  subject  to 
erosion  because  of  rising  price  levels.  A  pro- 


vision for  automatic  Increases  In  the  benefits 
of  retirees  Is  included  in  the  laws  of  about 
one-third  of  the  systems.  The  adjustment  is 
usually  based  on  the  Increases  granted  active 
employees.  This  method  would,  of  course, 
tend  to  provide  substantial  benefit  Increases. 
Only  a  few  systems  Increased  benefits  under 
ad  hoc  legislation  In  the  past  3  years. 

Other  provisions. — Comparatively  few  sys- 
tems for  policemen  and  firemen  permit  early 
retirement — a  reflection  of  the  fact  that 
normal  retirement  Is  available  at  relatively 
young  ages  (table  3).  'Where  retirement  be- 
fore the  normal  time  Is  permitted,  50  Is  spec- 
ified as  the  early  retirement  age  or  retire- 
ment is  ofl'ered  on  the  basis  of  service  alone 
( 20-25  years ) . 

'Vesting  of  benefit  rights  is  provided  by  only 
six  systems,  and  10  or  20  years  of  service  is  re- 
quired In  order  to  qualify.  Nearly  all  systems 
permit  retired  members  to  participate  in  a 
group  health  plan,  but  few  contribute  to  the 
cost. 

TABLE  12.-SYSTEMS  FOR  POLICEMEN  AND  FIREMEN 
PROVISIONS  FOR  AGE-AND-SERVICE  RETIREMENT,  JAN- 
UARY 1966 


Type  of  provision  and  method  of 
calculation 

Number  ot 
systems 

Number  of 
members 

(in 
thousands) 

Total 

24 

69.4 

Requirement  for  normal  retire- 
ment: ' 
Age  requirement  only             .  . 

2 
10 
13 

1 
9 
3 
2 

9 

2 

7 
I 

3 

11 

17.0 

Service  requirement  only 

Age-and-service  requirement 

Retirement  age:-' 

45 

50  to  53 

24.0 
29.8 

.9 
16.4 

55 

60 

Service  only  (no  age  require- 
ment)...  - 

Determination  of  benefit  amount: 
Percent  of  salary  for  each  year 
of  service; 
1.67 

26.3 
3.1 

22.7 
3.1 

2.00         

37.2 

2  50                          ... 

1.  1 

Specified  percent  ot  salary  when 
eligible  lor  retirement; ' 
30  to  42.5  

11.2 

50 

17.0 

>  Includes  the  requirements  of  the  one  system  that  provides 
alternative  requirements. 

»  Earliest  age  required  for  normal,  retirement  under  the  age 
or  age-and-service  provisions. 

3  Two  systems  with  a  percentage-factor  formula  and  9  systems 
with  a  specihed-percent  formula  provide  an  additional  benefit, 
usually  calculated  as  1  to  1,67  percent  ot  salary,  after  completion 
of  the  20  to  25  years  of  service  required  for  eligibihty. 

Retirements  for  disability 
Non-service-connected  disability. — Most  re- 
tirement systems  for  policemen  and  firemen 
provide  for  retirement  of  members  disabled 
from  causes  not  connected  with  their  work. 
Generally,  there  are  no  eligibility  require- 
ments or  only  a  service  requirement  of  5  years 
or  less,  and  most  systems  use  an  occupational 
definition  of  disability.  The  benefit  is  gen- 
erally a  specified  percentage  of  the  member's 
salary  (usually  50  percent)  or  Is  computed 
as  a  percentage  of  salary  for  each  year  of  serv- 
ice (1.5-2.0  percent)  with  a  minimum  bene- 


fit provision.  An  Illustrative  median  benefit 
for  a  member  aged  30,  with  either  5  to  lo 
years  of  service,  would  replace  41  percent  ci' 
the  member's  salary. 

Seriice-connected  disability. — All  the  sys- 
tems provide  benefits  in  case  of  service-con- 
nected disability,  without  any  age  or  service 
requirements  for  eligibility.  Most  use  ,ui 
occupational  definition  of  disability.  The 
benefits  are  usually  calculated  as  50-75  per- 
cent of  the  member's  salary.  An  illustrative 
median  benefit  for  a  member  aged  30,  for 
either  5  or  10  years'  service,  would  replace  67 
percent  of  the  member's  salary. 

The  actual  benefit  amount  for  men  in  the 
fiscal  year  1965  (for  non-service-connected 
and  service-connected  disability  combined) 
averaged  $348  monthly,  based  on  data  for 
16  reporting  systems. 

Survivor  benefits 

Non-service-connectcd  death. — All  the  sys- 
tems pay  benefits  to  a  widow  without  r]-)\i. 
dren.  at  any  age,  and  most  provide  additional 
benefits  for  children.  Usually,  there  are  no 
or  only  nominal  eligibility  requirements,  hut 
one-third  of  the  systems  require  5-20  years 
of  service.  The  benefit  for  the  widow  is  com- 
monly computed  as  20-40  percent  of  the 
member's  salary;  for  a  widow  with  two  chil- 
dren it  is  45-50  percent.  Some  systems,  how- 
ever, provide  flat-rate  benefits  or  base  the 
basic  benefit  on  the  member's  accrued  cred- 
its and  provide  additional  benefits  for  the 
children.  An  illustrative  median  benefit  for  a 
young  widow  and  two  children  would  replace, 
depending  on  the  member's  salary,  37-45  per- 
cent of  salary,  for  a  widow  aged  50,  it  would 
replace  32-37  percent. 

Service-connected  death. — All  systems  pro- 
vide benefits,  generally  with  no  eligibility 
requirements.  For  the  widow  alone  the  bene- 
fit was  usually  50  percent  of  the  member's 
salary,  and  it  w.^s  60-70  percent  of  the  mem- 
ber's salary  for  the  widow  with  two  children. 
In  some  systems,  the  benefit  was  a  flat-rate 
benefit  amount.  An  Illustrative  median  bene- 
fit for  a  young  widow  would  replace  47-51 
percent  of  the  member's  salary;  for  a  widow 
with  two  children,  it  would  replace  51-65 
percent. 

Widows  of  retired  members. — Most  systems 
pay  specified  benefits  to  the  widow  of  a  mem- 
ber who  died  after  retirement,  ranging  from 
25  percent  to  100  percent  of  the  member's 
retirement  benefits  but  often  25-50  percent 
of  the  member's  salary  or  a  flat-rate  benefit 
of  $60-90.  A  Joint-and-survlvor  option  is  gen- 
erally available  only  in  those  systems  with- 
out specified  benefits.  These  provisions  differ 
from  those  in  the  general  systems,  which 
make  limited  use  of  specified  benefits. 

Contributions 
Employee  contributions  are  mostly  In  the 
range  of  5-8  percent  of  total  salary:  employer 
contributions  (reported  by  17  systems)  are 
considerably  higher,  usually  9-18  percent.  For 
the  general  systems,  the  employer's  contribu- 
tions are  also  generally  lar.Eier.  but  the  dif- 
ferential between  employee  and  employer 
contributions  is  much  larger  for  the  systems 
for  policemen  and  firemen. 


TABLE  M-27.— GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT  AND  PERSONAL  INCOME,  BY  TYPE,  1940-67 
[Amounts  in  billions.  Before  I960,  data  are  for  the  48  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  except  where  otherwise  noted   Beginning  1960,  includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii 


Personal 

income 

Period 

Gross  national 
product 

Total 

Wage  and  salary 
disbursements " 

Social  Insurance  and  related 
payments  - 

Amount               Percent  of 

personal  income 

Public  assistance  payments  - 

Other  income  ' 

Less   personal 
contributions 

Amount               Percent  ol 

personal  income 

for  social 
insurance  ' 

1940... 

iblp. 

$99.7 

1945... 

212,0 

1950... 

284,8 

1955  .. 

398,0 

1960... 

503  8 

1961... 

520,  1 

1962... 

560,3 

1%3  .. 

590,5 

1964... 

632  4 

1965  .. 

683,9 

1966  •.. 

743,3 

See 

footnotos 

at  ov\<\  o{  t. 

$78,3 
171.1 
227.6 
310.9 
401,0 
416,8 
442,6 
465.5 
497.5 
537.8 
584.0 


$48.2 
117.5 
146.7 
211.3 
270.8 
278.1 
296.1 
311.1 
333.7 
359.1 
394.6 


J1.7 
Z.9 

6.7 
12.7 
23.3 
26.8 
27.8 
29,4 
30.5 
33.1 
36.3 


2.1 
1.7 
3.0 
4.1 
5.8 
6.4 
6.3 
6.3 
6.1 
6.2 
6.2 


J2.7 
1.0 
2.3 
2.5 
3.2 
3.4 
3.S 
3.6 
3.8 
4.0 
4.3 


3.4 
.6 
.1.0 
.8 
.8 
.8 
.3 
.8 
.8 
.7 
.7 


$26.4 
t>2.1 
74,7 
897 

112.9 

118,2 
125.5 
133.2 
142.0 
155.1 
166.7 


$0,7 

2.3 

2.9 

5.2 

9.3 

9.6 

10,3 

11,8 

12,5 

13,4 

17,9 
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TABLE  M-27,-GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT  AND  PERSONAL  INCOME,  BY  TYPE,  1940-67 
[Amounts  in  billions.  Before  1960,  data  are  tor  the  48  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  except  where  otherwise  noted.  Beginning  1960,  includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii] 


Period 

Gross  national 
product 

Personal 

income 

Total 

Wage  and  salary 
disbursements ' 

Social  insurance  and  related 
payments  2 

Amount               Percent  of 

personal  income 

Public  assistance  payments  ^ 

Other  income « 

Less;  personal 

Amount 

Percent  of 
personal  income 

tor  social 
insurance » 

1966 ' 

$736.7 

$581. 1 
584.7 
589.1 
594.1 
597.5 
602.1 
605.0 

610.4 
612.6 
615.6 
616.5 
618.2 
621.9 

$393. 9 
397.1 
399.8 
401,9 
404,8 
407.6 
410.0 

413.8 
414.2 
416.8 
416,7 
417.2 
420.0 

$34.4 
34.8 
36.0 
37.8 
38.6 
39.1 
40.1 

40,9 
41.4 
42.1 
42.4 
42.8 
43.1 

5,9 
6.0 
6.1 
6.4 
6.5 
6,5 
6.6 

6.7 
6.8 
6.8 
6.9 
6,9 
6,9 

$4,2 
4,3 
4,3 
4,4 
4,5 
4,5 
4.6 

4.6 
4,7 
4,8 
4.8 
4.8 
4,8 

$.7 
.7 
.7 
,7 
8 
,7 
.8 

.7 
.8 
.8 
,8 
,8 
.8 

$166.1 
166.8 
167.4 
168.4 
168.2 
169.6 
169.1 

171.1 
172.3 
172.6 
172.7 
173.5 
174.2 

.    $17.5 
18l3 
18.4 

IlllV 

September.- 

748.8 

18.4 
18.6 

18.7 

December.. 

1967' 

762.1 

18.8 

20.0 

20.0 

March 

766.3 

20.1 
20.1 

May° 

20. 1 

June' 

775.3 

20.2 

1  Includes  payments  in  kind-  includes  pay  of  Federal  civilian  and  military  personnel  in  all  '  Includes  proprietors'  income,  dividends,  personal  interest,  and  rental  income;  other  transfer 

areas   Excludes  earnings  under  work-relief  programs  in  effect  during  1935-43,  payments  not  enumerated  in  footnotes  2  and  3  (such  as  Government  lite  insurance  payments, 

.  Includes  government  transfer  payments  lo  beneficiaries  under  OASDHI,  raiitaod  retirement.  World  War  bonus  payments,  mustenng-out  pay  and  terminal-leave  benefits  to  discharged  service- 

nublic  employee  retirement  unemployment  insurance,  and  veterans'  pensions  and  compensation  men,  subsistence  allowarxes  to  veteians  at  school):  and  employer  contributions  to  private  pension 

crograms'  cash  and  medical  payments  under  workmen's  compensation  and  temporary  disability  and  welfare  funds  and  other  labor  income  (except  compensation  tot  injuries). 

insurance';  and  court-awarded  benefits  for  work  injuries  sustained  by  railroad,  maritime,  and  other  _  Includes  life  insurance  premium  payments  tor  veterans, 

workprs  under  Federal  employer  liability  acts,  '-  Preliminary,                                                             ^               j      ..    ,  .1.    .,      •  ■  •         „. 

3  Includes  government  uansfer  payments  to  recipients  ot  direct  relief  under  programs  of  old-  '  Seasonally  adiusted  anrual  rates,  except  public  assistance  and  part  ot  the    social  insurance 

age  assistance  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children,  aid  to  the  blind,  aid  to  the  permanently  and  related  payments"  category, 

and  totally  disabled,  and  general  assistance:  includes,  during  l^f.^^f/"'"?^  under  work-relief  Department  of  Commerce   Office  of  Business  Economics.  Data  regrouped  to  highlight 

programs  and  the  value  of  surplus  food  stamps.  Excludes  payments  made  ,n  behalf  ot  recipients  v                          ^^^^^  ^^^^        ^ 

to  suppliers  of  medical  care  (vendor  payments).  ^ 

Exhibit  2  Table  I— Continued  ment  with  the  U,S,  Department  of  Agrlcul- 

TABLE   l.-States   which    have    not    provided      Nevada    4.800      "f  ^'  ■^^^^f^""^?°'■"T,lf,l^f 'for^h^Z 

social  security  coverage  for  employees  of     ohio  72,900      P^°y"  '°'^''^  ^^^^^'^^  contributions  for  these 

nit  covered  '"'^  ""''  ''""'"''  ''^  emploi/ee^  ^^^_^,^^^^^^  ,,,^^^,^^  ,„^  j^alne  have  ''"wmL''u.e  above  States  are  the  only  States 

25  200  covered  civilian  employees  of  National  Guard  which  have  not  covered  any  State  employees 

ininoL  °-~'-"'--"-                    --              87,700  units;    Nevada  terminated   their  coverage  as  i  with  the  exceptions  noted) ,  there  are  other 

Milne                        '           ']'".-I----   10!  100  of   the   end    of    1964,    Colorado   h.os    covered  States  which  have  covered  a  very  small  per- 

Massachusetts"------!- --  44,900  a~riculturcl  inspectors  hired  under  an  agree-  centage  of  State  employees.  (See  table  II,) 

TABLE  ll.-STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTAL  EMPLOYEES  NOT  COVERED  BY  SOCIAL  SECURITY,  BY  STATE,  JANUARY  1965 

I  Employment  in  thousands] 


All  State  and  local  employment 


State  employment 


Total 


Not  cov- 
ered by 
OASDHI 


Percent 

not 
covered 


Total 


Not  cov- 
ered by 
OASDHI 


Percent 

not 
covered 


Alabama 116.0  6.0  5  32.0 

Alaska 11.3  1.9  17  6.3 

Arizona   , 65,5  5.7  9  18.4 

Arkansas 64.2  5.7  9  20.3 

California 783.7  541.2  69  168.5 

Colorado 96.9  74.3  77  26.8 

Connecticut 97.0  51.7  53  28.9 

Delaware 20.0  2.4  12  8.5 

Florida     230.0  103.9  45  51.0 

Georgia    150.6  37.0  25  33.7 

Hawaii  26.6  5.3  20  18.3 

Idaho      31.0  0.1  0  9.4 

Illinois           377.0  274.9  73  88.9 

Indiana    190.6  31.6  17  52.6 

Iowa           120.9  4.5  4  31.6 

Kansas 107.1  9.2  9  29.5 

Kentucky 102.8  37,9  37  31,6 

Louisiana 141.2  94.6  67  50.4 

Maine 41.3  30.9  75  12.2 

Maryland 125.1  8.6  7  31.6 

Massachusetts 204.0  203,1  100  45.7 

Michigan  330.9  52.8  16  81.8 

Minnesota 155.3  99.0  64  39.4 

Mississippi 89.7  10.5  12  23.5 

Missouri  161.6  37.6  23  40.8 


4. 

0 

3. 

3, 

109. 

25. 

6. 

1.9 
15.4 

3.0 

3.2 

0 

87.7 
14.2 

1.1 

5.2 

0.3 
43.7 
10.1 
.1 
44.9 
22.0 

8.5 

1.1 

0 


14 

0 
19 
17 
65 
94 
23 
23 
30 

9 
18 

0 
99 
27 

4 
18 

1 
87 
82 

0 
98 
23 
21 

5 

0 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey... 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio.- 

Oklahoma.. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


All  State 

and  local  en- 
Not  cov- 

ployment 
Percent 

State  employment 

Not  cov- 

Percent 

Total 

ered  by 

not 

Total 

ered  by 

not 

OASDHI 

covered 

OASDHI 

covered 

34.1 

5.3 

16 

11.4 

1.8 

16 

68.7 

3.7 

5 

18.0 

.2 

1 

19.2 

18.2 

95 

5.0 

4.8 

% 

29.3 

4.4 

15 

8.3 

0 

0 

232.4 

27.6 

12 

41.8 

1.3 

3 

42.7 

9.1 

11 

16.8 

4.5 

27 

769.3 

69.0 

9 

141.4 

22.3 

16 

164.9 

5.6 

3 

48.4 

5.8 

12 

41.5 

15.6 

47 

9.7 

.2 

2 

373.1 

372.4 

100 

72.9 

72.9 

100 

104.5 

19.8 

19 

35.7 

8.0 

22 

90.1 

7.7 

9 

30.4 

3.6 

12 

373.9 

52.7 

14 

97.5 

1.4 

1 

31.7 

6.9 

22 

12.1 

.4 

4 

83.7 

1.9 

2 

23.6 

.6 

3 

35.4 

5.1 

14 

10.2 

1.7 

16 

141.5 

41.5 

29 

33.9 

7.8 

23 

384.0 

183.5 

48 

89.3 

1.2 

1 

46.2 

1.0 

2 

15.6 

0 

0 

16.6 

5.7 

34 

6.6 

1.1 

16 

152.7 

6.1 

4 

48.7 

2.5 

5 

137.8 

4,6 

3 

40.8 

2.3 

6 

66.6 

5.0 

8 

25.5 

3.7 

15 

180.1 

49.2 

27 

41.2 

13.4 

33 

18.9 

0.3 

2 

6.1 

2.6 

U 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

This  amendment  would  permit  per- 
sons who  are  not  covered  by  social  secu- 
rity and  who  have  paid  no  tax  into  the 
fund,  to  be  covered  by  medicare. 

■We  did  have  a  provision  of  that  sort 
as  a  transitional  matter,  so  that  people 
who  had  no  coverage  at  all  could  come 
under  medicare,  even  though  they  had 
paid  nothing  into  the  fund.  The  exist- 
ing law  required  that  those  people  should 


have  at  least  six  quarters'  coverage  in 
1968  in  order  to  be  covered  by  medicare. 
The  committee  bill  liberalized  that  to 
make  it  only  three  quarters.  The  bill 
also  provides  that  State  and  local  em- 
ployees— one  of  the  largest  groups  not 
presently  covered  by  medicare — can  buy 
in  at  cost.  Other  people  have  the  option 
to  elect  to  be  covered  by  the  tax  or  the 
option  to  elect  not  to  be  covered  by  the 
tax.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  State  and 
local  employees  who  have  the  right  to 


elect  not  to  be  covered,  should  not  re- 
main out  if  they  do  not  want  to  be  in- 
cluded under  a  program  of  this  sort.  If 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  have  amend- 
ments such  as  that  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont,  what  would  be  the 
advantage?  Why  should  States  elect 
to  have  coverage  of  State  employees 
when  they  do  not  need  it,  anyway?  Un- 
der this  amendment  all  those  people 
could  be  blanketed-in  free. 
If  there  Is  going  to  be  some  incentive 
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for  people  to  pay  their  share  of  the  tax 
in  order  to  get  cheir  share  of  the  benefits 
today,  they  should  not  come  in  with  peo- 
ple who  could  get  it  free. 

On  that  basis,  I  cannot  support  the 
amendment.  If  the  amendment  is  agreed 
to,  I  am  sure  that  there  will  be  other 
amendments  offered  to  get  people  in  on 
the  program  free.  State  and  local  em- 
ployees and  various  other  groups  who 
have  the  option  to  elect  to  be  covered 
will  elect  not  to  be  covered,  when  they 
expect  to  get  medicare  for  free. 

I  therefore  hope  that  the  amendment 
will  not  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  First,  let  me  point  out 
that  there  are  70,000  people  in  such 
States  as  Ohio,  California,  Illinois,  Mass- 
achusetts., Louisiana,  Florida,  Colorado, 
Missouri,  Maine,  Connecticut,  Kentucky, 
and  Nevada  who  are  affected. 

Second,  these  people  are  not  eligible 
for  hospitalization  benefits  because  they 
failed  to  contribute  $13.20  into  the  trust 
fund.  In  want  of  this  meager  contribu- 
tion 70,000  people  may  suffer. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Louisiana  can  buy  in  at  cost.  Lou- 
isiana is  not  asking  for  it  free.  They 
would  be  willing  to  pay  for  it,  as  I  think 
other  States  would  be  willing  to  pay  for 
it,  if  they  want  to  buy  in. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  present  bill  they  would  not  benefit 
this  year.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  agrej  that  it  w-ill  take 
time  for  the  agreements  between  the 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  be  made.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  these  individuals 
need  coverage.  I  urge  that  we  provide 
them  with  the  privilege  to  share  benefits 
available  to  most  other  older  Americans, 

In  addition,  we  are  dealing  with  a  small 
cost  of  only  $10  million  here.  I  would 
hope  that  my  dear  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Louisiana,  who 
Is  renowned  for  his  fairness,  could  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  generosity.  If  Louisiana 
does  not  want  to  buy  in  I  do  not  see  why 
we  should  make  the  Federal  Government 
pay  for  It. 

If  we  want  it,  we  will  pay  for  it,  and 
we  should  pay  something  for  it,  rather 
than  asking  other  States  to  pay. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  What  happens  to  those 
who  become  65  before  Louisiana  does 
take  action? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  read 
from  the  committee  report: 

The  committee  has  added  the  House  bill 
provision,  permitting  States  and  Inter-State 
instrumentalities  .  .  .  aa  under  present  law. 

We  provide  here  for  the  States,  if  they 
want  to,  to  make  a  contract  with  HEW 
to  buy  the  benefits  at  cost. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  What  happens  to  those 
people  who  become  65  before  these  agree- 
ments are  made? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  they  have 
three-quarters  of  coverage,  they  can 
have  that  coverage. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  we  had 
an  elaborate  system  of  medical  care  In 
Louisiana  long  before  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  any. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  well  aware  of  that. 
Louisiana  has  an  excellent  retirement 


system;  much  of  this  progress  promoted 
by  the  distinguished  Senator's  father.  I 
am  not  so  sure  that  Louisiana  residents 
receive  all  the  benefits  granted  under 
medicare,  however.  Residents  of  other 
States  who  are  not  covered  by  social 
security  are  even  less  fortunate.  Mr. 
President,  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
now  yielded  back? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  now  been  yielded  back  on  the  amend- 
ment. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  "Ver- 
mont. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  HaydenI.  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stennis],  the  Senator  fi-om 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  is  absent  because 
of  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ERs],  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talmadce]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 
Senator  from  niinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Pong],  the 
Senator  from  California  TMr.  Murphy], 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Hansen],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  absent  on 
oCBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett] 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field] are  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  13, 
nays  61,  as  follows: 


[No.  345  Leg.] 

YEAS— 13 

Aiken 

Griffin 

Kuchel 

Baker 

Grucnlng 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Prouty 

Case 

Javlts 

Cotton 

Kennedy,  Mass 
NAYS— 61 

Allott 

HUl 

Muskle 

Anderson 

Holland 

Pastore 

Bartlett 

HolUngs 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Pell 

Bible 

Jackson 

Percy 

Hoggs 

Jordan.  NO. 

Proxmlre 

Brewster 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd,  Va. 

Lausche 

Russell 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Long,  La. 

Smith 

Church 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Spong 

Dominlck 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

El  lender 

Metcalf 

Thurmond 

Erv'in 

Miller 

Tydings 

Fannlu 

Mondale 

Williams,  N.J, 

Fulbright 

Monroney 

Williams.  Del. 

Gore 

Montoya 

Yarborough 

Harris 

Morse 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hartke 

Morton 

Hickenlooper 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING- 

-26 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Mundt 

Cannon 

Hart 

Murphy 

Carlson 

Hatfield 

Scott 

Clark 

Hayden 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Stennis 

Dirksen 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Tower 

Eastland 

McGee 

Young,  Ohio 

Fong 

McGovern 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

EXTENDING    SOCIAL    SECURITY    COVERAGE    TO 
MICR.ATORY    FARMWORKERS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  had  intended  to  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  461  to  bring  additional 
farmworkers  under  the  social  security 
coverage. 

However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
amendment  was  not  a  subject  of  the 
hearings  conducted  by  the  committee, 
combined  with  the  fact  that  I  believe 
the  manager  of  the  bill  has  a  sufficient 
number  of  amendments  to  take  to  con- 
ference, I  believe  the  more  orderly  legis- 
lative process  is  to  withhold  the  amend- 
ment at  this  time.  Additionally,  I  havn 
been  assured  by  the  manager  of  the  bii:. 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  that  the  amendment 
will  receive  early  consideration  in  hear- 
ings after  the  first  of  the  year. 

At  the  present  time,  a  farmworker  is 
eligible  for  social  security  if  he  receives 
$150  in  cash  wages  from  one  employer 
during  the  year,  or  if  he  works  for  the 
same  employer  for  cash  wages  for  20 
days  of  more  during  the  year. 

All  my  amendment  would  do  would  be 
to  place  the  farmworkers  on  all  fours 
with  the  Industrial  workers  for  purposes 
of  social  security  coverage.  The  amend- 
ment would  do  this  by  eliminating  two 
provisions  in  the  present  law.  First,  it 
would  eliminate  the  restrictive  wage 
and  work  period  qualifications  applicable 
to  farm  employment.  Second,  it  would 
eliminate  the  provision  of  the  law  which 
makes  the  crew  leader  the  employer  of 
the  farmworker  for  .social  security  pur- 
poses. 

"Very  simply,  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  seek  to  place  the  low- 
est paid  workers  in  the  country — who  are 
employed  in  some  of  the  most  backbreak- 
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ing  labor  existing  and  in  an  area  of  em- 
ployment which  ranks  third  as  the  most 
hazardous  as  far  as  accidents  are  con- 
cerned—on a  parity  with  their  more  for- 
timate  industrial  brothers. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  more  detailed 
statement  which  I  ask  to  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

statement  by  senator  williams  of  new 
Jersey 
My  amendment  brings  in  additional  work- 
ers by — 

First,  eliminating  the  restrictive  wage  and 
period  of  work  qualifications  respecting  farm 
emplojTnent  under  the  Act,  and 

Second,  eliminating  the  provision  of  the 
Act  which,  for  Social  Security  purposes, 
makes  the  crew  leader  the  employer  of  the 
farm  worker  unless  a  written  contract  with 
the  farmer  provides  otherwise. 

Presently,  and  since  1956,  farm  employ- 
ment has  been  covered  for  social  security 
purposes — 

If  the  worker  receives  cash  wages  amount- 
ing to  $150  from  one  employer  during  the 
year,  or  If  he  works  for  cash  wages  for  the 
same  employer  for  20  days  or  more  during 
the  year. 

In  addition,  the  present  law  treats  the 
crew  leader  as  an  employer  for  purposes  of 
the  Act  unless  a  written  contract  between 
him  and  the  farmer  provides  that  the  crew 
leader  shall  not  be  deemed  the  employer. 

The  rationale  for  the  crew  leader  provision 
was  that,  although  the  employee  might  work 
on  several  farms,  he  would  continue  to  work 
with  the  same  crew  leader  and  would  have 
a  better  chance  of  meeting  the  annual  re- 
quirements by  treating  the  crew  leader  as 
the  employer.  Another  reason  for  the  crew 
leader  provision  was  that  inconvenience  In 
bookkeeping  would  be  caused  the  farmer  If 
he  were  responsible  to  make  and  forward  the 
social  security  withholdings  of  his  em- 
ployees. 

More  than  a  decade  of  experience  with  the 
farm  worker  provisions  show  that  several 
critical  problems  flow  from  the  present  law, 
problems  that  will  continue  In  varying  de- 
gree until  we  provide  coverage  for  farm 
workers  on  the  same  basis  as  industrial 
workers.  The  problems  with  the  present  law 
are  numerous — 

(1)  The  unethical  crew  leader  Is  In  a 
position  to  cheat  and  defraud  the  farm 
worker  almost  at  wlU  and  the  worker  has 
little  way  of  knowing  or  checking  on 
whether  the  crew  leader  has  Illegally  ap- 
pronriated  his  social  .security  withholdings. 

(2)  Many  farm  workers  are  excluded  by 
the  restrictive  provisions  of  the  Act,  and 
the  taxpaylng  public  will  F>ay,  throtigh  wel- 
fare payments  or  otherwise,  for  the  defi- 
ciencies and  omissions  in  farm  worker 
coverage. 

(3)  The  farmer  making  his  own  with- 
holdings Is  put  to  a  guessing  game  ae  to 
which  employees  are  covered,  and  to  an- 
other guessing  game  on  whether  he  might 
be  liable  for  funds  Ulegally  appropriated 
by  the  unscrupulous  crew  leader. 

grew  leader 

The  provision  allowing  treatment  of  the 
crew  leader  as  the  employer  for  Social  Se- 
curity withholdings,  rather  than  promoting 
coverage  of  farm  workers  as  intended  by  the 
Congress,  has  In  fact  served  as  a  screen  and 
a  tool  for  evasion  by  the  unethical  crew  lead- 
er; and  It  has  all  too  frequently  been  used 
simply  as  another  method  of  deducting  from 
workers'  wages  for  the  crew  leader's  own 
benefit, 

UlfBcultles  In  keeping  track  of  crew  leaders, 
for  purposes  of  enforcing  their  responsi- 
bilities  under  the  Act,  have  In  past  years 


been  extreme.  This  situation  was  one  of  the 
factors  leading  to  passage  of  the  Farm  Labor 
Contractor  Registration  Act  In  1965. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  1965  Re- 
port of  the  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare quite  pointedly  Illustrates  the  fallacy  of 
requiring  the  crew  leader  to  withhold  from 
covered  wages — and  I  quote ; 

"The  abuses  most  frequently  attributed  to 
crew  leaders  Include  the  following: 

"(3  I  Collecting  wages  from  employers  and 
then  abandoning  workers  without  paying 
them,  falling  to  pay  agreed  upon  wages, 
making  improper  deductions  from  workers' 
earnings,  and  falling  to  forward  OASI  and 
income  tax  deductions  to  proper  authorities." 
farmworkers 
Mr,  President,  farmworkers  are  among  the 
lowest  paid  workers  in  the  Nation,  and  they 
make  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  minimum 
benefit  group  under  Social  Security.  One- 
fourth  of  the  2 ',2  million  Individuals  now  re- 
ceiving the  minimum  $44  a  month  had  some 
covered  earnings  from  farmwork.  either  as 
farm  operators  or  as  farmworkers.  This  fact, 
alone,  illustrates  that  current  withholding 
practices  do  not  enhance  the  farm  workers' 
retirement  status,  but  actually  penalizes 
them. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  those  most  In 
need  of  social  security  benefits  should  be  the 
subjects  of  special  legislation  which  in  effect 
deprives  them  of  the  opportunity  for  ade- 
quate coverage,  solely  because  it  is  incon- 
venient for  the  employers  to  have  to  keep 
books— something  a  prudent  businessman 
does  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  financial  costs  of  making  some  mini- 
mum provision  for  these  citizens,  when  the> 
become  too  old  to  follow  farm  work  or  othei 
gainful  employment,  must  be  shouldered  b> 
the  general  public.  In  other  words,  the  limi- 
tations on  coverage  of  these  workers  during 
their  periods  of  gainful  employment  at  fara 
work,  although  amounting  to  a  minor  bene- 
fit or  convenience  to  the  employer,  wUl  In  the 
long  run  constitute  a  substantial  detriment 
to  the  general  taxpaylng  pubUc  as  well  as 
the  farmworker  himself. 

I  anticipate  that  the  vast  majority  of  our 
farmworkers  will  be  around  for  a  goodly 
number  of  years  bevond  their  productive 
years,  Thev  will  be  entitled  to  housing,  shel- 
ter, food,  clothing,  and  medical  care.  Every 
dollar  that  these  citizens  are  allowed  to  pay 
for  their  own  social  security  entitlement  will 
lessen  the  financial  burden  on  the  taxpaylng 
pubUc  during  the  workers  non-productive 
years. 

FARM     EMPLOYERS 

Under  the  present  law,  the  farm  employer 
|ias  to  engage  In  guessing  games  as  to 
whether  a  particular  employee  will  earn  $150 
a  year,  or  work  20  days  for  him  during  the 
year,  so  that  Social  Security  taxes  may  be 
withheld.  Some  of  the  larger  employers  ac- 
tually start  deducting  from  the  employee  on 
the  1st  day  of  work  on  the  assumption  he  Is 
going  to  stay  long  enough  to  meet  the  pres- 
ent test  even  though  he  never  does.  This 
results  m  the  farmworkers,  the  ones  who  can 
least  afford  It.  paying  for  coverage  they  never 
receive,  which  Is  certainly  not  what  the  Con- 
gress Intended. 

However,  the  action  of  these  large  employ- 
ers In  deducting  from  wages  prematurely  Is 
quite  understandable  due  to  the  large  sums 
of  money  which  may  be  Involved.  To  Illus- 
trate, an  employer  with  a  $100,000  payroll, 
under  present  withholding  rates,  might  be 
liable  for  $4,400  contributed  by  the  employees 
and  an  additional  $4,400  representing  the 
employer's  matching  contribution.  No  busi- 
nessman can  afford  to  sacrifice  these  sums 
due  to  an  erroneovis  assumption. 

In  my  work  as  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mltte  on  Migratory  Labor,  we  have  conducted 
numerous  field  trips  In  the  farming  areas 
throughout  the  nation.  In  recent  years,  we 


have  encountered  an  Increasing  ntunber  of 
farm  employers  who  have  changed  over  from 
a  policy  of  allowing  the  crew  leader  to  make 
Social  Security  withholdings  to  the  conven- 
tional method  of  the  employer,  himself,  carry- 
ing out  this  responsiblUty.  This  is  done  de- 
spite the  fact  that  present  law  requires  a 
written  contract  between  the  farm  employer 
and  the  crew  leader  he  uses. 

More  and  more  farmers  put  themselves  to 
the  inconvenience  of  e.Kecuimg  the  contract 
In  order  to  avoid  possible  UablUty  where  a 
dishonest  crew  leader  might  withhold  large 
sums  and  then  fail  to  forward  the  money 
to  the  proper  authority.  These  growers  have 
been  advised  by  their  own  attorneys  that, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
which  allow  the  crew  leader  to  be  treated  as 
the  employer,  they  may  well  find  themselves 
liable  where  the  crew  leader  has  failed  in  his 
responsibility.  And  1  would  emphasize  that 
these  changeovers  from  crew  leader  with- 
holdings to  farmer  withholdings  have  oc- 
curred by  the  farmers'  own  decision  and  Ini- 
tiative, liot  by  advice  or  a  regulation  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration, 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
perience under  this  farm  workers  provision 
shows  that  the  present  law  does  not  In  a 
uniform  way  aid  the  farm  employer  and  man- 
agement in  their  business,  and  it  does  not 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  public  or  the  worker 
in  achieving  withholdmgs  as  contemplated 
bv  law. 

"Also,  the  bookkeeping  Inconvenience,  what- 
ever It  amounts  to.  Is  not  disposed  of  by  a 
provision  in  the  Act  which  purportedly  eases 
the  situation  for  the  farm  employer.  Such 
a  provision  only  postpones  the  bookkeeping 
problem,  and.  at  best,  transfers  it  to  a  less 
desirable  source. 


SOLtjnON 

In  grappling  with  this  problem  of  coverage 
for  farm  workers,  there  are  two  routes  to 
take.  The  first,  and  the  only  sound  solution 
for  all  parties  concerned,  is  to  eliminate  the 
present  limitations.  In  regard  to  wages 
earned  and  days  worked,  and  to  bring  farm 
workers  under  coverage  on  a  basis  Identical 
to  Industrial  workers  generally,  A  second 
method  that  has  been  favored  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, Is  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
wages  and  number  of  days  required  to  es- 
tablish coverage.  The  specifics  that  have 
been  advanced  In  this  regard  would  reduce 
the  required  wages  to  $50  and  the  required 
number  of  days  to  ten. 

Reduction  in  amount  of  wages  and  re- 
quired number  of  days  worked  for  eligibility 
would  of  course  increase  coverage  for  work- 
ers by  an  esUmated  300,000  to  500.000  farm 
workers.  However,  there  would  nonetheless 
remain  several  harmful  consequences  which 
the  Congress  would  do  well  to  rid  the  farm 
economy  of  once  and  for  all.  In  general,  all 
of  the  harmful  aspects  coming  from  the 
present  law  will  be  carried  forward  and 
changed  only  In  moderate  degree.  The  same 
old  guessing  game  will  persist.  The  un- 
scrupulous crew  leader  will  still  have  his 
tool  for  cheating  the  workers.  Some  crew 
leaders  of  course  will  improve  their  methods 
of  accounting  and  forward  withholdings 
when  they  realize  that  a  great  many  more 
workers  are  now  In  fact  covered  by  the  law. 
But,  by  the  same  token,  there  will  be  other 
crew  leaders  who  will  view  the  expanded 
coverage  as  an  opportunity  for  withholding 
Social  Security  from  everyone's  check  and 
thereafter,  by  a  bookkeepers'  oversight,  fall- 
ing to  forward  the  money. 

The  approach  of  Ueatlng  the  farmer  as 
the  employer  and  covering  each  worker  on 
a  dallv  basis  Is  by  far  the  most  realistic  and 
sound'  solution  for  the  Administrator,  the 
worker,  the  employer,  and  the  public.  It 
would  eliminate  the  employers'  bookkeep- 
ing problem  of  having  to  screen  payrolls  to 
decide  who  Is  covered  and  who  Is  not:  It 
would  resolve  the  questions  of  hU  possible 
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Itablllty  or  default  by  removing  the  crew 
leader  from  the  picture:  It  would  better 
assure  workers  of  some  coverage  and  Anally. 
It  would  assure  the  taxpayer  that  whatever 
these  workers  reasonably  can  pay  toward  their 
own  maintenance  In  old  age  will  be  paid. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  457,  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  iNo.  457)  is  as 
follows : 

Beginning  on  page  57.  line  18.  strike  out 
all  through  line  14.  page  58,  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  108  (ai  Section  203(f)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  las  amended  by  subsection  (an 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

'■'<8)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  no  individual  shall 
be  ch.irged  with  excess  e.irnings  for  any 
month  in  his  ta.xable  year,  if  the  charging 
of  such  excess  earnings  to  such  month  would 
(because  of  the  application  of  subsection 
(b)  )  result  in  reducing  below  $2,700  the  total 
Income  of  such  Individual  derived,  during 
such  taxable  year,  from  (A)  his  earnings 
'■*  and  other  retirement  income  plus  (Bi 
monthly  Insurance  benefits  to  which  he  Is  en- 
titled under  this  title.  Whenever,  because  of 
the  application  of  the  foregoing  sentence,  de- 
ductions under  subsection  (b)  are  prohibited 
from  being  made  in  the  monthly  insurance 
benefit  of  an  Individual,  no  deductions  under 
such  subsection  (b)  may  be  made  from  the 
monthly  Insurance  benefit  under  this  title 
of  any  other  person  on  account  of  the  excess 
earnings  of  such  individual,  if  the  monthly 
Insurance  benefit  of  such  other  person  is 
based  upon  the  same  record  of  wages  and 
self-employment  Income  as  that  upon  which 
the  monthly  Insurance  benefit  of  such  indi- 
vidual Is  based.' 

"(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  December  1967." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  my  colleagues  are 
all  very  tired,  as  I  am.  T  am  not  going 
to  take  up  very  much  time.  Like  a  num- 
ber of  us,  I  sat  through  some  amend- 
ments that  took  much  longer  this  aft- 
ernoon. 

We  are  told  that  we  have  to  dispose 
of  the  amendments  this  evening.  I  think 
I  have  two  amendments  that  merit  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate. 

This  first  one,  unlike  some  amend- 
ments that  have  been  offered,  I  am  ad- 
vised by  Mr.  Myers,  would  reduce  the 
cost,  as  compared  to  the  bill  reported 
by  the  Finance  Committee  bill,  by  $125 
million  in  1968  and  by  $400  million  in 
1969. 

My  amendment  has  to  do  with  the 
outside  earnings  test.  It  seems  as  though 
every  2  or  3  years  we  take  up  the  prob- 
lem of  how  much  outside  earnings  a  so- 
cial security  recipient  may  earn  in  ad- 
dition to  social  security  benefits  before 
he  is  cut  back.  Every  so  often  we  in- 
crease the  amount  a  recipient  can  earn. 


I  think  we  are  going  at  the  problem  in 
the  wrong  direction,  because  those  with 
high  social  security  income  do  not  have 
to  earn  as  much  in  order  to  maintain 
a  reasonable  standard  of  living  as  do 
those  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  totem 
pole  in  social  security  earnings. 

So  my  amendment  provides  that  the 
present  $1,500  will  continue  for  any  so- 
cial security  recipient  without  being  cut 
back,  but  a  recipient  would  be  permitted 
to  supplement  his  income  so  as  to  reach 
$2,700  of  annual  income,  counting  all 
earnings  and  social  security  benefits, 
without  any  penalty  at  all. 

For  example,  if  I  had  $500  of  social 
security  payments,  I  would  be  permitted 
to  earn  $2,200  without  having  my  social 
security  payments  reduced.  Someone 
else  who  had  $1,200  in  social  security 
benefits  could  earn  $1,500  without  hav- 
ing his  social  security  benefits  reduced. 

This  I  think,  gets  at  the  problem  we 
are  trying  to  solve  by  encouraging  those 
who  need  to  earn  supplemental  income 
to  reach  a  reasonable  level  of  income, 
and  to  do  so  without  being  penalized, 
and  those  who  do  not  have  to  earn  very 
much  to  reach  that  level  will  be  penal- 
ized for  goiiig  above  it. 

I  think  this  proposal  does  equity  and 
goes  at  the  problem  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  this  amendment  be 
taken  to  conference  so  that  the  conferees 
can  take  a  look  at  it.  I  do  not  claim  any 
pride  of  authorship  in  it,  although  I 
understand  this  point  has  not  been  gone 
into  before.  It  is  a  little  different  ap- 
proach. I  believe  it  does  equity.  I  believe 
we  have  gone  at  the  problem  in  the 
wrong  way,  by  pyramiding  the  amount 
of  earnings  permitted  regardless  of  bene- 
fits the  social  security  recipients  received. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  proposal  is  known  as  the  varia- 
ble exempt  amount  under  social  security. 
It  changes  the  retirement  test  under  the 
social  security  law  into  a  means  test. 

We  have  had  very  little  occasion  to 
study  this  proposal  in  the  committee  or 
on  the  Senate  floor.  It  has  been  studied 
somewhat  in  the  Department.  There  are 
a  number  of  reasons  given  why  this  pro- 
posal should  not  be  adopted.  The  De- 
partment states  that,  since  benefits  are 
based  on  earnings,  people  with  low  ben- 
efits generally  have  low  earnings  before 
retirement.  It  Is  not  reasonable,  then,  to 
suppose  that  they  will  have  high  earn- 
ings after  retirement.  Thus,  people  with 
low  regular  earnings  will  not  as  a  rule 
benefit  from  this  provision. 

Those  are  the  people  whom  the  pro- 
vision is  really  intended  to  benefit. 

In  the  second  place,  the  people  who 
would  benefit  from  this  proposal  would 
in  general  be  people  whose  major  em- 
ployment was  in  noncovered  work,  such 
as  Federal  employees  who  qualify  for 
low  social  security  benefits  through  part- 
time  work  or  work  after  retirement  from 
Government  service. 

They  could  get  social  security  bene- 
fits— and  probably  also  another  public 
retirement  benefit — while  continuing  to 
work  for  substantial  earnings. 

In  the  third  place,  even  under  the 
SI. 500  annual  exempt  amount  in  present 
law,  some  people  who  get  low  benefits 


can  continue  to  work  full  time  at  their 
usual  level  of  earnings  and  get  benefits 
every  month.  Providing,  in  effect,  a  flexi- 
ble exempt  amount  which  would  range 
from  $1,500 — for  beneficiaries  getting 
SlOO  or  more  in  monthly  benefits — up  to 
$2,100 — for  beneficiaries  with  monthly 
benefits  of  $50 — the  minimum  benefit 
imder  H.R.  12080 — would  result  in  still 
more  cases  in  which  this  situation  would 
occur. 

Fourth,  any  provision  under  which  the 
exempt  amount  of  earnings  would  vary 
according  to  a  person's  benefit  level 
would  complicate  the  administration  of 
the  retirement  test.  A  beneficiary  would 
not  know  how  much  he  could  earn  and 
still  get  benefits  until  his  benefit  was 
computed,  and  any  increase  in  his  bene- 
fit amount  would  change  the  amount  he 
could  earn. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  whole  new  way 
of  handling  the  retirement  income  test. 
If  it  is  to  be  done,  it  is  a  matter  that 
should  be  discussed  in  committee  hear- 
ings, considered  by  the  committee,  and 
proposed  as  a  whole  substitute  for  the 
present  retirement  test.  I  would  hope  we 
would  not  try  to  change  our  entire  way 
of  doing  business,  which  is  the  way  we 
have  been  proceeding  for  quite  a  while, 
to  a  system  which  is  of  debatable  value 
and  has  a  number  of  reasons  why  it 
should  not  be  done,  at  this  stage  of  night, 
at  15  minutes  before  10  o'clock,  with  a 
limitation  of  15  minutes  for  debate  on 
each  side,  two  nights  before  Thanks- 
giving. 

An  amendment  such  as  this  imques- 
tionably  deserves  very  thoughtful  study, 
which  we  just  cannot  give  it  here.  I  would 
hope  the  Senator  would  not  insist  on 
it  at  this  time,  but  would  submit  it  to  us 
when  we  have  more  time  to  look  into  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

First  of  all,  one  of  the  arguments  the 
Senator  makes  is  that  some  of  these  peo- 
ple may  be  retired  Government  em- 
ployees with  retirement  income,  and  a 
low  social  security  amount.  My  amend- 
ment would  meet  that  situation  by  re- 
quiring that  earnings  and  other  income 
be  taken  into  account. 

There  was  another  matter  raised,  and 
that  was  that  people  will  not  know  how 
much  they  can  earn  before  losing  their 
social  security  benefits,  which  will  make 
it  difficult  for  them. 

Mr.  President,  these  people  usually 
know  pretty  well  what  they  will  be  able 
to  earn.  That  is  pretty  well  established 
by  the  record.  I  point  out  that  thi.*; 
amendment  was  presented  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  about  a  month  ago,  so  that 
it  could  be  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  It  is  not  being  looked  at  for 
the  first  time  today  at  this  late  hour. 

Furthermore,  if  the  matter  goes  to 
conference  and  the  conferees  want  to 
decide  that  they  do  not  wish  to  get  into 
the  variable  exemption  credit  feature, 
they  can  still  use  the  House  approach. 

I  point  out  that  we  have  been  adding 
an  awful  lot  to  this  bill,  and  this  amend- 
ment would  save,  according  to  Mr.  Myers' 
estimate,  $125  million  In  1968  and  $400 
million  in  1969. 

I  think  we  must  recognize  that  the 
people  who  need  more  supplemental  in- 
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come  are  those  in  the  low  social  security 
bracket,  or  those  with  low  retirement  in- 
comes of  other  types. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  ex- 
plain what  his  amendment  would  mean 
to  a  widow  who  is  not  yet  65  years  old, 
and  who  has  one  dependent  teenaged 
child? 

Mr.  MILLER.  My  understanding  would 
be  that  that  widow  could  earn  enough 
to  equal  $2,700,  coimting  her  social  secu- 
rity and  her  earnings,  before  she  is  cut 
back. 

If  she  has  $500  of  social  security,  she 
can  earn  $2,200.  In  any  event,  she  can 
earn  at  least  $1,500,  so  she  is  no  worse 
off  than  under  the  present  law;  but  if 
she  is  down  in  a  lower  social  security 
bracket,  she  can  earn  that  much  more, 
and  she  ought  to  be  entitled  to  do  that, 
compared  to  some  widow  who  may  have, 
let  us  say,  $1,800  of  social  security  bene- 
fits, and  needs  only  $900  to  bring  her  up 
to  the  $2,700  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

"The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  if  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  prepared  to 
yield  back  his. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Not  quite.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  Department  does  not  favor  this 
amendment.  This  amendment  would 
strike  out  one  of  the  most  positive  things 
in  the  bill,  a  provision  that  has  been  ap- 
plauded by  everybody,  which  would  per- 
mit all  these  retired  people  to  earn  more 
money,  and  keep  more  of  it.  For  example, 
in  1969  they  could  earn  $2,000  without 
its  being  charged  against  their  social  se- 
cui-ity  benefit.  That  would  be  $500  more 
than  they  can  earn  now. 

I  daresay  there  is  not  a  Senator  on 
this  floor,  other  than  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  himself,  who  offhand  could 
tell  me  how  much  a  given  person  could 
earn  or  could  not  earn  under  this  variable 
credit  system,  which  changes  the  retire- 
ment income  test  into  a  "means"  test. 

This  is  certainly  a  late  hour  to  come  in 
and  change  our  whole  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness, and  it  is  not,  as  I  say,  approved  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  They  do  not  agree  with  it, 
even  though  it  would  save  money. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller].  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
I  v.ithdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon!,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  StennisI,  and  the  Senator 


from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  is  absent  because 
of  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClell.an],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell], the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  TALM.^DGE],  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee],  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  fMr.  Carlson],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  FongI.  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy], 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott ]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Hansen],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  I  Mr.  MundtI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett] 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field] are  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  !Mr.  Carlson],  the  Senator  from 
CaUfornia  [Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  26, 
nays  47,  as  follows : 

[No.  346  Leg.] 
YEAS— 26 


Long,  Mo, 

McGovern 

Smathers 

Mansfield 

Mundt 

Stennls 

McCarthy 

Murphy 

Talmadge 

McCiellan 

Russell 

Tower 

McGee 

Scott 

Young,  Ohio 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Miller 

Allott 

Grlfiin 

Morton 

Baker 

Hickenlooper 

Pastore 

Boggs 

Holland 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Percy 

Case 

Javlts 

Prouty 

Cotton 

Jordan, Idaho 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Williams,  Del. 

Dominick 

Lausche 

NAYS— 47 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Muskie 

Bayh 

Hollings 

Nelson 

Bible 

Inouye 

Pell 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Proxmire 

Burdlck 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Randolph 

Bvrd,  Va. 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Ribicoa 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Smith 

Church 

Long.  La. 

Sparkman 

Clark 

M.ignuson 

Spong 

Ellender 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Ervln 

Metcalf 

Tidings 

Fulbrlght 

Mondale 

Williams,  N.J. 

Gore 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Gruening 

Montoya 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Harris 

Morse 

NOT  VOTING— 27 

Bennett 

Dirksen 

Hansen 

Cannon 

Dodd 

Hart 

Carlson 

EastlEind 

Hatfield 

Cooper 

Fong 

Hayden 

So  Mr.  Miller's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    463 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No  463  and  ask  that  it 
t>e  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  82.  between  lines  10  and  11,  Insert 
the  following: 

"COST-OF-LIVING    INCREASE    IN    BENEFITS 

"Sec.  114.  Section  202  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"Cost-o]-living  increases  in  benefits 
"'(w)(l)  Effective  for  months  after  Feb- 
ruary 1968.  each  monthly  Insurance  benefit 
payable  under  this  title  to  which  an  Indi- 
vidual becomes  entitled  on  or  after  such 
first  day  shall  be  increased  by  the  per  centum 
rise  in  the  price  index,  adjusted  to  the  near- 
est one-tenth  of  1  per  centum,  determined  by 
the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  annual 
average  price  index  for  calendar  year  1965 
and  the  price  index  for  the  month  of  De- 
cember 1967.  December  1967  shall  be  the 
base  month  for  determining  the  per  centum 
change  In  the  price  index  until  the  next  suc- 
ceeding change  occurs. 

•••i2)  Each  month  after  the  first  Increase 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  the  per  centum  change  in  the  price 
index.  Effective  the  first  day  of  the  third 
month  which  begins  after  the  price  index 
shall  have  equaled  a  rise  of  at  least  3  per 
centum  lor  three  consecutive  months  over 
the  price  index  for  the  base  month,  each 
monthly  insurance  benefit  payable  under 
this  title  to  which  an  individual  becomes 
entitled  on  or  after  such  first  day  shall  be 
increased  by  the  per  centum  rise  In  the  price 
index  (calculated  on  the  highest  level  of  the 
price  index  during  the  three  consecutive 
months)  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-tenth 
of  1  per  centum. 

"  '(3)  Eligibility  for  a  benefit  Increase  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  be  governed  by  the 
commencing  date  of  each  benefit  payable 
under  this  title  as  of  the  effective  date  of  an 
Increase. 

■'  'i4i  The  monthly  Insurance  benefit  of  an 
Individual  under  this  title,  after  adjustment 
under  this  subsection,  shall  be  fixed  at  the 
nearest  dollar,  except  that  such  benefit  shall 
after  adjustment  reflect  an  increase  of  at 
least  $1. 

"  '(5)  For  ptuposes  of  this  subsection,  (A) 
the  term  •'price  Index"  means  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (all  items — United  States  city 
average)  published  monthly  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  and  (B)  the  term  "base 
month"  shall  mean  December  1967  and  any 
other  month  for  which  the  price  index 
showed  a  per  centum  rise  forming  the  basis 
for  a  cost-of-living  Increase  In  benefits. 

"■(6)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
individual's  monthly  insurance  benefit  for 
purposes  of  applying  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 203(a)  (relating  to  reductions  of  bene- 
fits when  necessary  to  prevent  certain  maxi- 
mum benefits  from  being  exceeded) ,  amounts 
payable  by  reason  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
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be  regarded  as  part  of  the  trjonthly  benefit 
of  such  Individual, 

"'(7)  Any  increase  under  this  subsection 
to  be  made  In  the  monthly  benefits  payable 
to  or  with  respect  to  any  individual  shall  be 
applied  after  aU  other  provisions  of  this  title 
relating  to  the  amount  of  such  benefit  have 
been  applied."  " 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  one  that  I  am  very  hope- 
ful my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  will  see  fit  to  take  to 
conference  for  the  reason  that  it  does 
not  take  anything  out  of  the  bill. 

It  merely  inserts  a  new  policy  which 
would  give  the  conferees  an  extra  op- 
tion of  what  to  do  about  social  security 
benefit  increases. 

As  things  stand  now,  the  conferees 
would  have  the  House  benefit  increases, 
or  just  the  Senate  benefit  increases. 

I  propose  to  give  them  another  option. 
I  propose  to  allow  benefits  to  be  increased 
according  to  the  cost-of-living  increase 
that  has  occurred  since  the  last  time  we 
legislated  benefit   increases  in   1965. 

There  is  a  further  option  they  could 
have.  They  might  take  the  House  bene- 
fit increases.  They  might  take  the  Senate 
benefit  increases,  and  by  changing  a  cou- 
ple of  words  in  the  pending  amendment 
they  could  have  a  follow-on  cost-of- 
living  increase  in  the  same  fashion  that 
the  civil  service  retirees  now  have. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  this  ap- 
proach. We  did  this  In  1962,  and  we 
refined  it  again  in  1965  for  civil  service 
retirees. 

I  point  out  that  Mr.  Myers  states  that 
if  the  pending  amendment  should  be 
used  in  lieu  of  the  other  increases,  it 
would  amount  to  a  7.5-pe'rcent  increase 
running  through  this  December.  That, 
of  course,  is  not  as  much  as  the  12.5- 
percent  House  figure  or  the  15-percent 
Senate  Finance  Committee  figure.  How- 
ever, that  is  what  the  cost  of  living  has 
been. 

My  amendment  would  require  no  addi- 
tional financing  at  all.  I  also  point  out 
that  if  the  amendment  should  be  agreed 
to  for  future  implementation  on  top  of 
the  present  increases  of  the  Finance 
Committee  or  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  there  would  be  no  require- 
ment for  future  tax  increases  or  wage 
base  increases,  at  least  in  the  near  future. 
In  other  words,  because  wages  would 
tend  to  go  up  as  the  cost  of  living  went 
up,  this  would  be  a  self-financing  pro- 
posal. 

I  hope  my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  will  take  the  amendment 
to  the  conferees  to  give  the  conferees 
anotiier  option  to  consider,  to  preserve 
intact  the  Finance  Committee  approach 
in  the  tables.  And  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment has  some  merit. 

Even  if  the  conferees  should  decide  to 
take  the  table  approach,  they  might  well 
decide  to  go  into  the  cost  of  living  for 
the  follow-on. 

In  1965  we  provided  for  civil  service 
retirees  that  every  3  months  they  might 
have  an  increase  to  meet  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living. 

I  do  not  need  to  point  out  that  the 
No.  1  problem  for  our  social  security 


pensioners  today  is  the  fact  that  their 
pensions  are  being  eaten  away  by  the 
increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Why  should  we  not  provide  for  an  au- 
tomatic increase  for  them  just  as  we 
have  done  for  civil  service  retirees? 

I  think  it  is  something  that  the  con- 
ference committee  ought  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  consider. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Congress  has  taken  a  look  at  the 
cost  of  living  and  raised  social  security 
benefits  in  the  years  1950,  1952,  1954. 
1958,  1965,  and  now  in  1967. 

The  only  reason  we  have  not  raised  the 
benefits  every  2  years  is  that  in  some 
periods  we  have  had  relatively  stable 
prices,  so  that  there  was  no  basis  for  a 
cost-of-living  increase  anyway. 

There  is  a  chart  in  the  rear  of  the 
Chamber  that  shows  how  prices  have 
gone  up.  And  the  green  line  at  the  bot- 
tom shows  how  we  have  raised  social  se- 
curity benefits  to  meet  the  increases  in 
cost  of  living. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, which  including  the  medicare  bene- 
fits, does  more  than  increase  the  bene- 
fits to  offset  the  increased  cost  of  living. 
It  goes  beyond  that,  and  that  is  not 
counting  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  additional  benefits  voted  here  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  President,  the  way  we  have  been 
going  at  this  thing,  it  requires  a  periodic 
review.  Evei-y  time  the  cost  of  living  has 
gone  up  Congress  looks  into  the  matter 
and  decides  to  raise  the  benfits  to  cover 
the  increased  cost  of  living  and  considers 
whether  some  additional  benefits  should 
be  provided. 

I  do  not  think  a  case  has  been  made 
for  requiring  that  there  be  an  automatic 
increase  every  time  the  cost  of  living 
changes. 

One  can  only  speculate  as  to  what 
would  happen  if  we  did  this  to  social  se- 
curity and  established  precedents  to  do 
it  to  other  progi-ams.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect with  respect  to  this  procedure  being 
followed  in  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments in  the  Government  retirement 
program,  and  that  program  has  a  deficit 
of  $43  billion.  We  w^ould  not  want  to  do 
that  with  the  social  security  program. 
Many  Government  employees  are  wor- 
ried about  their  program,  because  the 
Federal  Government  appi'opriations  to 
take  care  of  these  benefits  have  not  been 
forthcoming  by  action  of  Congress.  But 
Congress  can  vote  to  increase  these  ben- 
efits, as  we  are  doing  tonight,  and  we  can 
provide  additional  benefits  which  we  be- 
lieve are  justified,  if  we  believe  the  United 
States  can  afford  them. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the  pend- 
ing am.endment.  I  believe  we  are  doing 
a  responsible  job  by  looking  at  the  pro- 
gram every  2  years,  and  that  is  the 
precedent  that  has  been  set.  Every  2  years 
we  take  another  look  at  the  program 
and  see  how  much  of  a  benefit  Increase 
is  required  to  offset  the  cost  of  living  and 
to  consider  the  problems  of  the  people 
covered  by  social  security. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  matters 
are  reviewed  by  Congress  periodically,  I 


do  not  believe  the  pending  amendment 
is  necessary.  It  might  actually  help  to 
create  inflation  rather  than  merely  to 
respond  to  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  m.inutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  argu- 
ments  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
should  be  answered. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  not  been 
looking  at  this  pi-ogram — or.  at  least,  we 
have  not  been  acting  on  it — eveiy  2 
years.  In  1965  we  legislated  the  first 
benefits  since  1958.  How  much  purchas- 
ing power  do  you  suppose  inflation  co,sts 
these  older  people?  From  1958  until 
Congress  got  around  to  doing  something 
about  it  in  1965,  it  cost  $1.5  billion,  due 
to  the  timelag. 

E.cn  when  we  legislated  the  7-percent 
increase  in  1965,  their  benefits  were  not 
worth  as  much  as  they  were  in  1958 
From  the  time  we  legislated  the  7-per- 
cent increase  in  1965  until  now.  inflation 
has  taken  away  another  $2  billion  of  the 
purcaasins  power  of  these  people.  If 
the  automatic  increase  v.cre  in  effect, 
that  would  not  happen. 

If  Senators  .speak  with  the  people 
over  65,  as  I  have — and  I  am  sure  that 
most  Senators  have  done  so — they  will 
find  that  the  No.  1  item  these  people 
ai-e  worried  about  is  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living:  and  they  want  something 
automatic  to  take  care  of  that  problem, 
in.stcad  of  having  to  wait  for  Congress  to 
take  action,  when  and  if  it  may. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  the 
pending  amendment  cannot  go  to  confer- 
ence for  consideration  of  the  confeixes. 
I  am  not  seekins  to  strike  anythin-  from 
the  bill,  and  I  believe  it  is  only  fair  for 
the  conference  to  consider  this  matter 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
na.vs. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  oi'dered. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  if  Senators  will  look  at 
the  chart  at  the  rear  of  the  Chamber, 
they  will  see  why  there  v.-as  no  increase 
in  1961  and  1962.  In  1958,  Congress  en- 
acted a  large  increase  in  social  security 
benefits.  During  the  period  to  which  the 
Senator  has  referred,  the  cost  of  living 
rose  only  about  as  much  as  it  did  this 
year.  That  is  why  Congress  did  not  enact 
a  major  increase  during  that  period. 
But  Congress  did  consider  the  problem; 
and  in  due  course,  when  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  Congress 
increased  the  benefits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
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Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  is  absent  because 
of  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell], the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Talmadge]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  would  each  vote 

"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong].  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murfhy], 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Hansen],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  , 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy]  are  detained  on  official  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Percy]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  .  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would 
vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  24, 
nays  48.  as  follows; 

I  No.  347  Leg.] 
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Mansfield 
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Monroney 
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Ribicoff 
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Sparkman 
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Symington 
Tvdings 
Wililams,  N.J. 
Williams,  Del. 
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Carlson 

Cooper 

Diricsen 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Fong 

Gore 
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Hatfield 

Hayden 

Long,  Mo. 

McCarthy 

McCleUan 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mundt 

Murphy 


Percy 
Russell 

Scott 

Smathers 

Stennis 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Young,  Ohio 


So  Mr.  Miller's  amendment  (No.  463) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of   the  amendment   be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  . 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  37,  strike  out  lines  7  through.  14. 

On  page  41,  strike  out  lines  7  through  14. 

On  page  194.  strike  out  lines  4  tlirough  7. 

On  page  219,  between  lines  19  and  20.  in- 
sert the  following; 

"(4)  The  last  sentence  of  section  223 
{a){l)   of  such  Act  is  repealed." 
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Grlffln  Miller 

Hickenlooper  Mondale 
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Church  Hill 

Clark  Holland 

Curtis  Hollings 

El  lender  Inouye 

Ervln  J:»ckson 

PulbriEht  Jordan.  N.C. 

Gruening  Lausche 

Harris  Long,  La. 

Hartke  Magnuson 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
technical  amendment  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  to 

himself?  .  ,  , 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  intention  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote. 

This  is  a  measure  which  was  intro- 
duced on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
which  had  over  40  cosponsors.  It  was 
introduced  into  committee  and  adopted. 
However,  when  it  was  adopted,  the  com- 
mittee bill  was  intended  to  accomplish 
three  goals:  first,  revision  of  the  defini- 
tion of  blindness;  second,  reduce  the 
number  of  required  quarters;  and.  third, 
eliminate  the  requirement  for  meeting 
•inability  to  work"  provisions  by  sub- 
stituting merely  meeting  the  blindness 
definition  provisions. 

What  did  not  occur  in  the  drafting 
was  the  striking  of  the  provision  which 
provided  that  for  any  month  a  blind  per- 
son was  employed,  he  could  not  receive 
disability.  Yet  the  blind  person  is  dis- 
abled by  the  fact  that,  even  if  he  works, 
hf^  must  frequently  hire  sight  in  his  em- 
ployment. He  is  unable  to  attain  em- 
ployment of  any  significance  without 
Miciarring  more  expenses  than  the  aver- 
age worker.  This  is  a  disadvantage  and  a 

d.sability.  ^     .,    .,      *v. 

If  the  amendment  is  to  be  effective,  the 
bVnd  must  have  some  Incentive  to  work. 
We  have  eliminated  the  "ability  to  work" 
privisions.  and  y  t  this  alone  would  only 
enc  >urage  idleness  if  the  blind  cannot  re- 
c  ive  benefits  merely  by  their  disability; 


they  will  be  reluctant  to  enter  employ- 
ment when  their  earnings  will  usually  be 
small  and  meager,  especially  after  hav- 
ing to  hire  sight. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  minor  change 
of  one-hundredtli  of  1  percent. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
is  this  amendment  printed? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  amendment  is  at 
the  desk. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Is  the  amend- 
ment pilnted  and  is  a  cjpy  available?  I 
do  not  know  what  is  in  the  amendment. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
amendment  is  not  printed. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
as  I  ui^derstand  the  matter,  the  pending 
amendment  involves  an  amendment  the 
Senator  offered  in  committee  which  was 
agreed  to  regarding  liberalization  of 
benefits  to  the  blind.  The  committee  op- 
posed that  measure  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  last  year  and  the  Senate  agreed 
to  the  amendment  notwithstanding  that 
opposition. 

That  being  the  case,  Mr.  President,  I 
assume  that  the  Senate  would  look  at  the 
matter  in  the  same  way.  That  is  one  rea- 
son I  was  persuaded  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  in  committee,  believing  that 
was  what  the  Senate  would  want  to  do 
since  the  Senate  expressed  itself,  al- 
though I  did  oppose  it  as  did  other  Sen- 
ators last  year. 

The  Senator  seeks  by  this  amendment 
to  deal  with  a  matter  that  he  believes 
was  an  oversight  in  the  amendment  he 
ofTered  in  committee. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  matter 
would  be  in  conference.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  agreed  to  the  amendment, 
in  committee.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
pending  amendment  which  seeks  to  per- 
fect the  committee  amendment.  The 
Senator  is  merely  trying  to  amend  the 
provision  which  had  been  offered  and 
accepted  in  committee. 

The  committee  amendment  would  in- 
crease the  bill  by  S165  million,  and  the 
pending  matter  would  up  it  $20  million, 
but  I  understand  that  is  about  the 
amount  that  the  Senate  voted  for  last 
year. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  this  perfecting 
amendment  is  agreed  to,  it  is  identical 
to  the  amendment  which  was  adopted 
last  year. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  When  I  voted 
for  the  amendment  in  committee  I 
thought  I  was  agreeing  to  accept  the  will 
of  the  Senate  last  year  after  we  debated 
the  matter  heatedly.  I  do  not  oppose 
the  amendment.  II  will  be  in  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  back  my  re- 
maining time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  back 
my  remaining  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  [Putting 
the  question.] 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows : 

On  page  82,  between  lines  10  ar.d  11,  Insert 
the  following: 

"EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  ENTTTLEMENT  TO 
BE.VEPITS  PHO  VIDEO  .^T  AGE  7  2  TO  CERTAIN 
UNINSURED    INDU'IDUALS 

"Sec.  114.  Section  228(a)  (2)  (A)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'1968'  and  'inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '1969'. 
Section  22B(aj(2)(B)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  '1966'  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  '1967'." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  unto 
himself  ? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  simply  extend  the 
Prouty  amendment  of  1966  for  1  year. 

As  Senators  know,  individuals  reach- 
ing the  age  of  72  after  December  31.  1967, 
will  be  ineligible  for  benefits  under  the 
Prouty  amendment  of  1966  unless  they 
have  three-quarters  social  security 
coverage. 

The  amendment  I  offer  now  would 
make  it  possible  for  individuals  reaching 
the  age  of  72— and  I  emphasize  that  age 
of  72 — before  January  1,  1969,  to  be 
eligible  for  the  special  age  72  benefits, 
even  if  they  had  not  worked  under  social 
security. 

Mr.  President,  last  March  the  Senate 
voted  to  accept  an  amendment  which  I 
offered  to  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of 
1966.  My  amendment  had  the  effect  of 
"blanketing  in"  a  group  of  older  Ameri- 
cans who  were  not  eligible  for  social  se- 
curity benefits  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
had  not  during  their  lifetimes  accumu- 
lated enough  quarters  of  social  security 
coverage  to  qualify. 

My  initial  proposal — which  would  have 
extended  the  minimum  benefit  of  $44  a 
month  to  all  those  over  age  70  not  pres- 
ently eligible  for  social  security — al- 
though accepted  by  the  Senate,  was 
considerably  watered  down  in  the  con- 
ference committee.  The  final  version  of 
the  amendment  provided  for  monthly 
benefits  of  $35  for  persons  reaching  age 
72  before  1968 — $17.50  for  a  spouse  aged 
72  or  over.  In  addition,  however,  a  tran- 
sition provision  was  included  which  re- 
quired that  persons  reaching  age  72  sub- 
sequent to  January  1,  1968.  have  a  few 
quarters  of  .social  s-curity  coveia':re. 

I  originally  estimated  that  the  poten- 
tial beneficiaries  of  my  amendment  num- 
bered 1.5  million.  This  estimate  was  re- 
vised downward  to  300,000  following  the 
chances  made  in  conference. 

Much  to  everyone's  surprise,  however, 
this  300,000  figure  has  been  proven  to  be 


ridiculously  low.  In  a  press  release  issued 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration 
on  November  4,  1966,  it  was  announced 
that  "more  than  half  a  million  people 
72  or  older  received  their  first  monthly 
checks  for  new  special  benefits  this 
week."  As  of  January  1967,  the  num- 
ber of  beneficiaries  had  increased  to 
668,766.  Now.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  nearly  800,000  Americans  over 
the  age  of  72  are  recipients  of  social  se- 
curity benefits  under  the  Prouty  amend- 
ment. 

Original  fears  that  my  amendment 
would  benefit  primarily  those  people  who 
needed  no  further  assistance  have  proven 
unwarranted.  In  fact,  more  and  more 
people  have  ctme  to  the  realization  that 
to  large  numbers  of  older  Americans,  the 
meager  benefits  enacted  in  1966  are  of 
vital  importance  in  enabling  them  to 
exist  precariously  on  the  edge  of  poverty 
rather  than  plunging  into  its  depths. 

Apparently  now,  another  Prouty 
"shoot  the  moon"  proposal  has  gained 
respectability.  One  of  the  first  indica- 
tions of  this  was  the  inclusion  of  a  pro- 
vision to  raise  benefits  to  "Prouty"  bene- 
ficiaries from  $35  to  $50  monthly  in  the 
administration  bill.  During  hearings  be- 
fore the  Finance  Committee  in  August 
of  this  year,  Charles  Hawkins,  legislative 
officer  to  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service,  argued  in  favor  of  increased 
benefits  to  Prouty  amendment  recipients 
on  the  grounds  that  an  increase  would 
have  the  effect  of  moving  a  large  num- 
ber off  the  public  assistance  rolls — if  not 
completely  out  of  poverty.  He  said,  in  a 
colloquy  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  IMr.  Hartke]  : 

Senator  Hartke.  And  the  administration 
proposal  is? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  It  is  $50. 

Senator  Hartke.  What  would  be  the  effect 
of  that? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  About  350,000  persons  would 
be  removed  (from  the  welfare  rolls)  by  that 
provision. 

The  importance  of  liberalizing  bene- 
fits under  the  Prouty  amendment  was 
also  discussed  in  the  House  hearings  on 
the  social  security  bill  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  In  an  inter- 
change with  the  Honorable  Wilbur 
Cohen,  Under  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Congressman 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  aptly  expressed  my 
sentiments  regarding  the  administra- 
tion's change  of  heart  over  "blanketing- 
in."  He  said: 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  after 
all  these  years  of  opposing  our  attempts 
within  the  Committee  to  do  something  for 
Individuals  who  were  born  too  soon  to  earn 
Social  Security  coverage,  the  Administration 
is  going  along  with  our  attempts  to  give 
them  at  least  some  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  System. 

Mr.  Cohen.  Tlie  liberalization  is  the  in- 
crease In  the  monthly  dollar  amount  from 
$35  to  $50. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  there  any  liberalization  In 
the  eligibility  requirements? 

Mr.  Cohen.  No,  but  the  effect  of  raising 
the  amount  for  the  people  who  are  unin- 
sured Is  to  make  more  people  eligible,  be- 
cause people  who  receive  old  age  assistance 
payments  between  $35  and  S50  w^lll  leave  the 
old  age  assistance  rolls  to  get  the  special  $50 
payment. 


Mr.  President,  the  action  taken  'oy  the 
Finance  Committee  in  retaining  the  ad- 
ministration's increase  to  $50  is  indica- 
tive of  acceptance  of  the  point  mad?  in 
the  above  dialog.  That  is,  granting  in- 
creased benefits  to  persons  previously— 
before  1966 — excluded  from  social  secu- 
rity coverage  will  provide  imi^ctus  to  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  older  Americans  to 
move  off  welfare  rolls.  It  represents  in- 
creased acceptance  of  the  fact  that  in- 
creased universalization  of  social  security 
is  the  main  means  of  aiding  impoverished 
older  Americans. 

As  a  recent  research  and  statistics  note 
from  HEW  pointed  out : 

As  a  major  source  of  continuing  income 
for  the  retired  aged,  for  most  survivor  fam- 
ilies, and  for  many  of  the  totally  disabled, 
the  Soci.il  Security  Program  provides  the 
most  efficient  and  acceptable  mechanism  for 
assuring  in  advance  that  income  will  be 
maintained  for  individuals  and  fimilies  in 
these  circumstances. 

Or,  is  that  indeed  the  case?  If  we  re- 
gard the  reported  bills  more  closely  we 
see  that  while  they  meritoriously  raise 
the  minimum  benefit,  they  are  notori- 
ously neghgent  because  they  fail  to  make 
additional  changes.  By  refusing  to  liber- 
alize eligibiUty  requirements  in  any  other 
way,  Congress  in  my  opinion  has  failed 
to  act  as  effectively  and  decisively  as  it 
might  to  alleviate  poverty  among  the 
aged. 

I  am  disappointed,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  did  not 
act  to  restore  my  amendment  as  it  was 
originally  enacted  in  the  Senate. 

I  am  disappointed,  for  example,  be- 
cause coverage  was  not  extended  to  all 
older  Americans  over  age  70  instead  of  72. 

I  am  also  disappointed  because  the  pro- 
vision which  excludes  those  on  pensions 
from  receiving  benefits  was  retained. 
While  it  is  beneficial  to  encourage  people 
on  public  assistance  to  leave  the  welfare 
rolls.  I  believe  it  is  unfair  to  force  retired 
people  who  have  earned  meager  pensions 
for  such  jobs  as  teaching  to  suffer  re- 
duced income  under  the  Prouty  amend- 
ment benefits.  Ideally,  the  two  small 
amounts  should  supplement  each  other. 

The  plight  of  many  retired  teachers 
who  receive  inadequate  State  pensions 
and  are  ineligible  for  regular  social  se- 
curity benefits  was  recently  revealed  to 
me  in  a  talk  with  Mr.  Ernest  Giddings, 
legislative  counsel  for  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Retired  Persons.  Did  you 
know,  for  example,  that  39,348  retired 
teachers  in  eight  States  earn  less  than 
$1,000  a  year?  In  addition,  there  are  113,- 
637  retired  teachers  in  24  States  who 
yearly  earn  less  than  $1,800. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  infor- 
mation received  from  Mr.  Giddings  about 
teachers'  pensions  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

These  are  areas  in  which  changes  could 
and  should  have  been  made  in  the  Prouty 
amendment.  Since  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee has  not  seen  fit  to  make  these 
changes,  I  will  not  propose  amendments 
here  to  do  so  in  the  alorementioned 
areas. 

However,  Mr.  President,  there  is  one 
area  in  which  no  change  was  made  wliich 
not  only  disappoints  me  but  distresses  me 
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to  such  an  extent  that  I  feel  forced  to 
act.  I  refer  now  to  the  retention  of  the 
transitional  benefits  clause,  which  is  of 
critical  importance. 

The  detrimental  effects  of  this  clause 
are  great  enough  to  offset  the  increased 
benefit.  They  are  great  enough,  in  fact,  to 
effectively  and  by  transitional  stages  ob- 
literate the  Prouty  amendment  as  it  was 
originally  envisioned. 

The  transitional  clause  is  deceptively 
simple  in  substance  but  far  reaching  in 
effect.  If  it  is  retained,  beginning  in  Jan- 
uary 1968,  individuals  turning  72  will  be 
required  to  have  a  minimum  of  three 
quarters  of  social  security  coverage.  This 
requirement  will  increase  year  by  year 
until  present  standards  for  coverage  are 
met. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  represents  an  ap- 
proach which  is  grossly  unfair,  unrealis- 
tic, and  hypocritical  for  several  reasons. 
First,  it  unfairly  discriminates  against  in- 
dividuals who  are  born  after  a  certain 
date. 

Second,  it  is  unrealistic  because  it 
prevents  thousands  of  individuals  from 
being  eligible  for  benefits  which  could 
enable  them  to  be  removed  from  welfare 
rolls  because  they  failed  to  contribute 
a  miniscule  amount  of  money  to  the 
social  security  trust  fund. 

Finally,  it  is  hypocritical  because  it  is 
another  example  of  duplicity  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  and  Congress.  The 
action  could  be  characterized  as  a  reach- 
ing toward  these  people  with  one  hand 
and  a  pushing  them  back  with  the  other. 

Mr.  President,  the  transitional  provi- 
sion is  inequitous  because  it  arbitrarily 
determines  who  is  to  receive  benefits  on 
the  basis  of  their  date  of  birth.  Consider 
this  situation:  John  Jones  and  Bill 
Smith  are  both  neighbors,  retired  men 
who  subsist  on  meager  amounts  of 
money  which  they  managed  to  save. 
They  worked  at  jobs  which  were  not  cov- 
ered by  social  security  before  they  re- 
tired. Neither  has  any  quarters  of  social 
security  coverage  to  his  credit. 

John  Jones  will  reach  72  on  December 
31,  1967.  He  will,  therefore,  quahfy  for 
the  $35,  or  perhaps  by  that  time  $50. 
benefit  provided  by  the  Prouty  amend- 
ment. This  amount,  although  small,  will 
substantially  help  him  to  raise  his  stand- 
ard of  living.  Bill  Smith,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  become  72  on  Januar>'  1,  1968. 
Therefore,  because  of  his  date  of  birth 
he  will  have  to  continue  to  make  do  on 
his  present  income.  He  is  too  old  to  go 
out  and  locate  a  job  for  a  long  enough 
period  of  time  to  qualify  for  coverage. 
Bill  Smith  will  perhaps  be  frustrated, 
discouraged,  and  jealous  of  his  neighbor, 
John  Jones.  He  does  not  understand  why 
Congress  has  capriciously  acted  to 
stretch  out  a  helping  hand  to  John 
Jones,  while  with  the  other  arm  it  re- 
strains him  from  benefiting  as  well. 

The  unfortunate  plight  of  the  Bill 
Smiths  of  this  country  can  be  seen  in 
an  even  more  absurd  light  when  we  con- 
sider our  second  point. 

Bill  Smith  will  be  prevented  from  re- 
ceiving any  social  security  benefit  be- 
cause he  failed  to  contribute  $13.20  to  the 
social  security  trust  fund.  Yes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, thousands  of  individuals  will  be 
prevented  from  receiving  aid  under  the 


Prouty  amendment  because  they  failed 
to  work  three  quarters,  earning  $50  a 
quarter  and  tliereby  at  present  tax  rates 
contributed  with  his  employer  $13.20  to 
the  trust  fund.  If  Bill  Smith  considers 
this  fact,  he  will  become  even  more  bit- 
ter and  disillusioned.  For,  a  miniscule 
amount  of  money  stands  between  him 
and  $50  a  month  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  we  can- 
not expect  at  this  session  of  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  wiiich  will  effectively 
and  completely  alleviate  the  condition  of 
over  7  million  aged  poor  in  this  country. 
There  are  over  23  other  million  poor  who 
must  be  aided.  Our  resources,  although 
great,  are  limited.  We  are  financing  an 
expensive  war.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  does  not  seem  fair  or  just  to  ex- 
tend benefits  to  citizens  bom  in  1895 — 
and  thereby  raise  the  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions of  many  bom  a  few  years  later — 
while  refusing  the  same  benefits  a  year 
later  to  citizens  born  in  1896. 

This  is  the  gist  of  my  third  argument. 
Can  we  consider  that  we  have  established 
a  precedent  by  enacting  legislation  in 
1966  which  blanketed-in  those  who 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  retired  be- 
foi-e  their  jobs  were  covered  by  social 
security  Keep  in  mind  that  this  legisla- 
tion has  been  cited  by  both  the  Finance 
and  Ways  and  Means  Committees  and 
the  administration  as  having  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  drawing  older  Americans 
off  welfare  rolls.  If  we  have  established 
a  precedent,  and  I  believe  we  have,  can 
we  realistically,  equitably  and  fairly  re- 
tract our  promise,  our  gUmmer  of  hope, 
and  retreat  again  behind  the  old  addage 
which  dictates  that  all  social  security 
beneficiaries  must  contribute  some 
amount,  however  small,  to  the  trust 
fund  in  order  to  establish  their  eligibility 
for  benefits? 

I  think  not,  Mr.  President.  I  think  not. 
It  is  imperative  that  this  slender  thread 
of  hope  be  extended  to  those  reaching  72 
this  year — that  a  glimmer  of  sunshine  be 
allowed  to  penetrate  the  gloom  of  poverty 
and  partially  illuminate  the  dim.  dark 
lives  of  thousands  of  older  Americans 
who  will  turn  72  after  January  1,  1968. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit to  the  Senate  an  amendment  co- 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton] 
which  is  very  simple  in  words  and  intent. 
It  merely  extends  the  benefits  first 
granted  under  the  Prouty  amendment  of 
1966  for  another  year.  If  you  will  look  at 
the  green  pamphlet  I  have  had  pas."=ed  out 
entitled  "Special  Payments  for  People  72 
or  Over"  under  the  section  "Payments 
for  Single  and  Married  People."  you  will 
see  a  table  indicating  the  transitional  re- 
quirements included  in  my  amendment 
during  the  conference.  My  present 
amendment  merely  advances  the  date  for 
each  of  the  years  listed  there  and  allows 
senior  citizens  born  in  1896  to  be  granted 
benefits  without  having  to  meet  any 
coverage  requirements. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
pamphlet  I  have  cited  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks along  with  a  revised  table  indi- 
cating the  change  which  my  amend- 
ment would  make. 


This  is  the  least  we  can  do  to  indicate 
our  continued  concern  for  a  large  group 
of  older  Americans.  I  ask  for  your  sup- 
port in  this  endeavor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  following  items  to  be  Uiserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

First,  a  statement  explaining  my 
amendment. 

Second,  a  brochure  describing  present 
Prouty  amendment  benefits. 

Third,  a  chart  showing  teacher's  pen- 
sions in  the  United  States  in  relation  to 
teacher's  salaries  by  State. 

Fourth,  a  memorandum  describing 
legislative  attempts  at  enacting  pension 
legislation  by  States  in  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXFLA.N'ATION  OF  PeOUTY  AMENDMENT  TO  EX- 
TEND Eligibility  Period  for  Special  Age 
72  Benefit 

This  amendment  would  simply  extend  the 
Prouty  Amendment  of  1966  for  one  year. 

In  other  words,  individuals  born  In  1896 
and  reaching  age  72  subsequent  to  January  1. 
1969  would  be  eligible  for  such  Social  Secu- 
rity funds  as  provided  for  under  the  pres- 
ent bill  without  having  to  meet  any  eli- 
gibility requirements  as  to  social  security 
coverage. 

Beginning  in  1969,  three  quarters  of  so- 
cial security  coverage  Is  required  and  In 
subsequent  years  an  additional  three  quar- 
ters is  required  annually  until  three  >ears 
Is  reached. 

Attached  are  a  brochure  explaining  the 
benefits  provided  under  the  Prouty  Amend- 
ment of  1966  and  a  table  indicating  the 
change  in  the  transitional  provision  of  this 
amendment  which  I  am  now  suggesting. 

changes  TTIfDER  PROTTTT  AMENDMENT 

Those  born  in  1896  or  becoming  72  sub- 
sequent to  January  1.  1968  would  be  eligible 
for  benefits  under  the  Prouty  amendment 
without  having  to  meet  coverage  require- 
ments. In  following  years  coverage  require- 
ments would  run  as  follows: 


Year  born 

Need  credit  for  this  much 
work  (years) 

Men 

Women 

1897... 
1898... 
1899... 
1900... 
1901 

::::     ^ 
::::     ^ 

0) 

H 

m 
(«) 

(') 
(') 

'Same  as  for  regular  social  security  retirement  benefits. 

[Prom  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  'Welfare,  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration] 
Speci.^l  Payments  for  People  72  or  Over 
Under  k  Change  M.^de  in  the  Social  SEcr- 
rity  Law  in  1966 

new  special  payments  for  older  people 
A  change  made  in  the  social  security  law 
this  year  provides  for  special  cash  payments 
to  men  and  women  72  or  older  who  cannot 
qualify  for  regular  social  security  benefits. 
Under  this  new  provision,  people  who  were 
born  before  1896  may  receive  a  special  bene- 
fit beginning  at  72  even  though  they  never 
worked  under  social  security. 

Men  born  between  1895  and  1900  and 
women  born  between  1895  and  1898  need 
credit  for  some  work  under  social  security  to 
get  these  payments  at  72,  but  not  as  much  as 
is  required  for  regular  social  security  bene- 
fits. 
This  leaflet  tells  about  the  new  payments. 
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shows  who  Is  eligible,  and  tells  what  to  do  if 
you  think  you  can  qualify.  These  payments 
can  be  paid  for  October  1966,  and  the  first 
checks  will  be  mailed  early  in  November. 

WH.^T  YOU  SHOtTLD  DO 

If  you  win  be  72  or  over  In  October  and 
have  already  applied  for  hospital  insurance 
protection,  someone  from  your  social  secu- 
rity office  will  get  in  touch  with  you  before 
October  1966.  Until  then  you  do  not  need 
to  get  In  touch  with  your  social  security 
ofSce  or  do  anything  at  all. 

But.  If  you  are  one  of  the  few  people  who 
have  not  applied  for  hospital  insurance  pro- 
tection and  WTll  be  72  or  over  in  October,  you 
should  get  in  touch  with  your  social  secu- 
rity office  now^  Ask  about  hospital  insurance 
protection,  as  well  as  the  new  special  pay- 
ment. 

If  you  are  not  sure  whether  you  can 
qualify,  or  there  Is  something  you  do  not 
understand,  ask  about  it  at  your  social  secu- 
rity office. 

If  you  reach  72  after  October — If  you  will 
be  72  after  October  1966.  you  can  apply  for 
the  special  payment  3  months  before  the 
month  you  reach  72. 

PAYMENTS  FOR  SINGLE  .*ND  MARRIED  PEOPLE 

If  you  are  a  single  man  or  woman  and  were 
born  before  1896,  you  may  receive  the 
specl-il  payment  of  $35  a  month.  If  you  were 
born  after  1895,  you  can  receive  these  pay- 
ments when  you  are  72  If  you  have  credit 
for  the  amount  of  work  under  social  security 
shown  in  the  following  table. 

If  you  are  a  married  man  and  both  you 
and  your  wife  qualify  for  the  special  pay- 


ments, you  may  receive  $35  a  month  and 
your  wife  may  get  $17.50  a  month. 


Need  credit  for  this 

much  work 

(in  years) 

Year  born 

Men 

Women 

1896.. 

>i 

H 

1897.. 

\H 

\H 

1898.. 

IH 

O 

1899.. 

3 

('1 

1900.. 

(') 

(') 

'  Same  as  for  regular  social  security  retirement  benefits. 

Your  payments  begin  for  October  1966  if 
you  are  72  or  over  that  month.  The  October 
check  will  be  mailed  early  in  November.  If 
you  reach  72  after  October,  your  payments 
can  begin  with  the  month  of  your  72nd 
birthday. 

You  can  qualify  for  these  payments  only 
if: 

You  are  a  United  States  citizen  or 

You  were  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  and  have  lived 
here  continuously  for  5  years. 

The  special  payments  can  be  made  only 
to  people  who  live  in  one  of  the  50  States 
or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

PENSIONS  AFFECT  ELIGIBILITY 

If  a  person  Is  eligible  for  any  periodic 
benefit  under  a  governmental  pension  sys- 
tem, even  If  he  has  not  yet  applied  for  It,  his 
special  payments  will  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  pension  or  benefit. 

This  means  generally  that  the  amount  of 


the  special  payment  he  can  receive  will  be 
the  difference  between  the  amount  of  his 
governmental  pension  and  $35  a  month  if 
he  is  single.  If  he  is  married,  any  govern- 
mental pension  for  which  his  spouse  is  eli- 
glble  would  also  be  taken  Into  considera- 
tion in  figuring  the  amount  of  the  reduc- 
tion. 

•'Governmental  pension  system"  means 
any  Insurance  system  established  by  the 
Federal  Government,  a  State,  any  political 
sudivislon  of  a  State,  or  a  wholly  govern- 
ment-owned instrumentality,  which  provides 
for  the  payment  of  pensions,  retiremeat  or 
retired  pay,  annuities,  or  similar  payments 
on  account  of  a  person's  personal  services. 
This  includes  any  social  security  or  railroad 
retirement  payment. 

Tills  reduction  does  not  apply  t«  any  pay- 
ment under  any  workmen's  compensation 
law  or  any  payment  by  the  Veterans  .Admin- 
istration as  compensation  for  servlce-coii- 
nected  disability  or  death. 

A  person  can  ask  at  his  social  security  dis- 
trict ofBce  for  retailed  Information  as  to  how 
this  reduction  would  apply  to  him. 

Cash  Public  Assistance  Payments — A  per- 
son cannot  receive  this  special  payment  for 
any  month  he  receives  a  State  welfare  cash 
payment.  Nor  can  the  special  payments  be 
made  to  a  person  for  any  month  his  spouse 
gets  a  cash  welfare  payment  if  his  needs 
were  taken  Into  account  in  determining  eligi- 
bility or  the  amount  of  the  spwuse's  pay- 
ment. 

FINANCING 

The  cost  of  payments  for  people  who  have 
no  social  security  coverage  will  be  met  from 
general  funds  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 


TITLE:  CHART  SHOWING  TEACHERS'  PENSIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  RELATION  TO  TEACHERS'  SALARIES  BY  STATE 


State 


Average  teachers'  salaries 


Per  capita  income 


Median  pension  benefits 


1960 


1965 


Percent 
increase 


1960 


1965 


Percent 
increase 


1960 


1965 


Percent 
increase 


Recipients 
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Alabama J4, 002 

Alaska. 6,859 

Arizona 5,590 

Arkansas 3,295 

California 6,600 

Colorado 4,997 

Connecticut 6,008 

Deiawafe 5,800 

Florida 5,080 

Georgia 3,904 

Hawaii 5,390 

Idafio 4,216 

Illinois 5,184 

Indiana 5,542 

Iowa  .   4,030 

Kansas 4,450 

Kentucky 3,327 

Louisiana 4,978 

W3ine 3,694 

Mai  y  land 5,557 

Mass,Ktiusetts 5,545 

Michigan 5,654 

Minnesota 5,275 

Mississippi 3,314 

Missouri 4,536 

Montana 4,425 

Nebraska 3,876 

Nevada ^693 

New  Hampshire 4,455 

New  Jersey 5,871 

New  Mexico 5,382 

New  York 6,537 

North  Carolina 4,178 

North  Dakota 3,695 

Ohio 5,124 

Oklahoma 4,659 

Oregon  5,535 

Pennsylvania 5,308 

Rhode  Island. 5,499 

South  Carolina 3.450 

South  Dakota 3,725 

Tennessee „  3,929 

Te»as 4.708 

Utah 5,096 

Vermont 4,466 

Virginia 4,312 

Washington 5^643 

West  Virginia 3,952 

Wisconsin 4,870 

Wyoming 4,937 


J5. 350 
8.598 
7.165 
4.755 
8.600 
6,577 
7.562 
7.532 
6.378 
5.550 
7.025 
5.856 
7,225 
7,292 
6,067 
5,957 
5,200 
5,987 
5,600 
7.105 
7.350 
7,200 
6.800 
4,327 
6,027 
5,900 
5,350 
7.322 
5.843 
7,233 
6,598 
8,400 
5.523 
5,375 
6.558 


894 

953 

830 

750 

847 

850 

5;  217 

6,080 

6.525 

5.808 

5,898 

7,185 

5,433 

6,650 

6,572 


33.7 

25.4 

28.2 

44.3 

30.3 

31.6 

25.9 

29.9 

25.6 

42.2 

30.3 

38.9 

39.4 

31.6 

50.5 

33.9 

56.3 

20.3 

51.6 

27.9 

32  6 

27.3 

28.9 

30.6 

32.9 

33.3 

38.0 

28.6 

31.2 

23.2 

22.6 

28.5 

32.2 

45.5 

28.0 

26.5 

25.6 

28.7 

22.7 

40.5 

30.2 

32.8 

92.1 

28.0 

30,0 

36.8 

27.3 

37.5 

36.6 

33.1 


$1,487 
2,821 
2,037 
1,379 
2,705 
2,275 
2,804 
2,735 
1.954 
1,639 
2,369 
1,845 
2.651 
2,194 
1,988 
2,168 
1,586 
1.655 


,842 
,347 
,457 
,321 
,115 
,204 
,115 
,039 
2,110 
2,862 
2,151 
2,711 
1,885 
2.740 
1.560 
1,718 
2,341 
1.867 
2,230 
2,241 
2,213 
1,582 
1,718 
1,545 
1,927 
1,964 
2,012 
1,843 
2,345 
1,602 
2,170 
2,260 


$1,910 
3,187 
2,370 
1,845 
3,258 
2,710 
3,401 
3,392 
2,423 
2.159 
2,879 
2,395 
3.280 
2,846 
2,676 
2,639 
2.045 
2.067 
2.277 
3,001 
3,050 
3,010 
2,666 
1,608 
2,663 
2,438 
2,629 
3,311 
2,547 
3.237 
2,193 
3,278 
2,041 
2,279 
2.829 
2,289 
2,761 
2.747 
2.823 
1,846 
2,213 
2,013 
2,338 
2,355 
2,312 
2.419 
2,906 
2,027 
2,724 
2,558 


28.44 

12.97 

16.34 

33.79 

20.44 

19.12 

21.29 

24.02 

24.00 

31.72 

21.52 

29.81 

23.72 

29.71 

34.60 

21.72 

28.94 

24.84 

23.61 

27.86 

24.13 

29.68 

26.05 

33.55 

25.91 

19.56 

24.59 

15.68 

18.41 

19.40 

16.33 

19.63 

30.83 

32.65 

20.84 

22.50 

23.81 

22.57 

27.56 

16.68 

28.81 

30.29 

21.32 

19.90 

14.91 

31.25 

23.92 

26.52 

25.52 

13.18 


J927 
1,884 
462 
1,412 
2.840 
1,038 
2,368 
1,980 
1,776 


? 


832 
575 


384 

820 

1,272 

1,086 

994 

2,341 
1.369 
1,215 


7 


1,247 
544 
1,740 
1.170 
2,118 
1,804 

912 

600 

2,123 

1,092 

642 

1,553 


? 


743 

660 

1,553 

842 

1, 167 

1.420 
1,274 

564 


$1.4e6  68.14 
? 

1,362 -3.'55" 

r  

1.292  24.47 

2.953  24.70 

2,650 49,'2i" 

1,371  

1.009  21.27 

2. 030  28.  88 

1,950  

360  -6.25 

876  6. 82 

1,620  27.35 

2, 535  33. 42 

2,483  V^^^V"". 

3,113  32.97 

1.954  42.73 
1,334  9.79 

689  

1,443  M'M 

1.300  138.97 

1,270  8.54 

1,870  3.65 

2.410  

1,097  20.28 

1,132  88.66 

2.500  17.75 

1,404  28.57 

613  -4.52 

2,174  39.98 

909  22,34 

334  

1,680  8.'i7 

993  17.93 

1.581  35.47 

1,005  

1.610  13.38 

1,246  -2.20 

550  -2.49 


4.300 

2.783 
3.195 
30. 177 
1.283 
3,408 
1 

5,000 

4,798 

3.287 

985 

14,285 

10.019 

12,421 
3,182 
3,390 
3,677 
1 
1,563 
7.884 

12,283 
2,361 
5,742 
3,171 
1,460 
2,453 
1,103 
772 
1 
1,855 

16.  ',05 
8,396 
1,060 

18. 535 
4.603 
8.679 

23. 075 

1.182 

6,097 

386 

4.000 

18.727 
1,527 
655 
7.416 
5.870 
5,955 
7,460 
1,014 


Pension  Legislation  bt  States,  1967 

jComplled  by  the  National  Retired  Teachers 

Association,  August  1967) 

.Legislatures  in  all  but  a  few  States  were 
In  session  during  the  first  half  of  1967  and 
most  State  RTA  legislative  programs  included 
attempts  to  improve  pension  laws. 

(Some  of  the  following  reports  are  stories 
of  successes  in  the  legislature.  Some  tell  only 
of  defeat,  delay  or  frustration.  In  any  case, 
vfe  believe  they  are  factual.  The  victory  in  a 
neighbor  State  should  provide  your  officers 
some  hope  and  guidance.  The  story  of  a  lost 
■oattle  this  year  may  serve  as  an  alarm  and  a 
cliaUenge  In  looking  to  ne.xt  year's  campaign. 

I  State  pension  benefits  show  even  a  wider 
range  between  States  than  do  either  per 
capita  income  or  average  teacher  salaries. 
This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  costs  of  living 
vary  little  between  the  so-called  well-to-do 
States  and  the  less  wealthy  ones. 

I  In  some  States  retired  teachers  are  the 
victuns  of  a  reactionary  legislatr.re.  In  some 
ihev  suffer  because  of  the  indifference  of  the 
Governor.  In  a  few  States  it  Is  due  to  a  lack 
of  cooperation  from  the  Retirement  System 
Secretary. 

(The  following  reports  should  be  helpful  as 
RTA  officers  and  Legislative  Committees  plan 
future  campaigns  for  pension  increases  and 
cost-of-living  adjustments.) 

ALABAMA 

In  November  1966  legislation  was  passed 
which  provides  pension  increases  to  3700  of 
tile  5000  retirees.  This  law  in  effect  assured 
retired  teachers  witli  30  years'  service  a  pen- 
sion of  $150  a  month,  with  .oroportional  in- 
creases to  those  with  fewer  years  of  service. 

During  1967,  the  ARTA  has  continuovisly 
urged  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  to 
provide  a  10 ''r  cost-of-living  pension  increase 
to  all  retirees.  Vigorous  activity  to  secure  this 
legislation  is  continuing  as  of  August  1.  but 
no  firm  assurance  of  success  has  yet  come 
from  the  Governor  or  the  Legislature. 
W.  E.  Snuggs. 
President  ARTA. 

ALASKA 

1.  Alaska  teacher  retiree  pensions  are  ex- 
empt from  State  and  municipal  taxes  and  are 
no:  subject  to  execution,  attachment,  gar- 
nishment, or  other  process. 

2.  Cost-of-living  allowance  for  permanent 
residence  in  Alaska  is  10 '^;  of  retirement  In- 
come. 

3.  A  post-retirement  pension  adjustment 
is  payable  when  the  cost  of  living  has  In- 
creased and  the  financial  condition  of  the 
fund  permits. 

4.  Eligibility  for  retirement  income  Is 
changed  from  25  years  to  15  years  with  a 
minimum  of  10  years  in  Alaska.  Ten  years 
Is  the  maximum  of  out-of-state  service.  Full 
benefit  may  start  at  age  60. 

5.  Payment  Into  the  retirement  system  Is 
S^r  of  the  actual  salary  starting  with 
1966-67. 

6.  Retirement  Income  Is  computed  on  the 
average  of  the  highest  three  years  times 
IVi""-    times  the  number  of  years  of  service. 

7.  A  supplemental  contribution  of  \'~c  of 
the  salary  provides  a  pension  for  the  spouse 
equal  to  one  half  of  the  teachers  retirement 
salary  upon  death. 

8.  No  retired  teacher  receives  a  pension 
below  $100  per  month. 

Mrs.  Lola  C.  Lilly, 

President  ARTA. 

ARIZONA 

Arizona  teachers  are  retired  under  three 
retirement  laws: 

1.  Teachers  retiring  before  1943  receive 
»170  per  month.  This  Is  about  a"":?  or  28 
teachers, 

2.  Teachers  retiring  between  1943  and  1953 
retired  under  Teachers'  Retirement  Act.  This 
Is  about  22  ^r  or  300  teachers.  They  receive 
*3  per  month   for  every  year   prior  service 


(before  1943)  and  a  very  small  annuity 
started  in  1943.  Many  get  less  than  $90  per 
month  and  the  highest  would  receive  very 
little  over  $125.  They  get  no  Social  Security. 

3.  About  "6';  of  our  teachers  (about  1070) 
retired  after  1953.  They  are  under  the  State 
Retirement  Law  which  also  Includes  State 
highway  patrol.  State  and  county  employees. 
This  group  receives  $3  per  month  {raised  to 
$3.75)  for  each  year  of  prior  service  before 
1943,  an  annuity  started  in  1943,  and  Social 
Security.  Most  of  this  group  receives  over 
$200  per  month. 

Last  March  our  State  Legislature  passed 
a  law  which  increased  prior  service  25 '"r  (or 
to  $3.75)  for  those  under  State  Retirement 
Law.  The  bill  Increased  the  annuity  pay- 
ment from  31; '"  to  5'"  by  the  active  teach- 
ers and  the  counties. 

We  got  figures  which  showed  how  much 
the  increase  would  cost  If  it  were  amortized 
over  20  years.  This  seemed  to  help  get  the 
bill  out  of  the  Education  Committee  where 
it  had  been  held. 

As  the  Legislature  neared  closing,  legisla- 
tors would  tell  us  they  thought  it  was  too  late 
to  pass  the  bill.  We  took  the  attitude  that 
there  was  plenty  of  time.  Mr.  Stewart  was  in 
Phoenix  on  the'day  before  adjournment  and 
the  bill  passed  on  the  final  day.  Dont'  give  up. 
R.  V.  Kessler, 

NRTA  State  Director. 
George  T.  Stewart, 

ARTA  President. 

ARKANSAS 

The  Arkansas  Legislature  passed  Act  637  in 
1967  which  provides  substantial  Increases  for 
many  retirees.  As  a  result,  any  retirant  on 
the  roUs  on  May  1.  1965,  with  ten  years  or 
more  of  Arkanasas  service  will  receive  a 
minimum  of  $40  times  the  years  of  proved 
service. 

The  Legislature  also  passed  a  law  to  provide 
State  property  tax  exemption  on  Park  View 
Tower,  the  Arkansas  retired  teachers'  apart- 
ment building.  There  are  now  46  names  on 
the  waiting  list  for  admission  to  Park  View 
Tower. 

Bertl  Henry. 

NRT.i  State  Director. 
James  B.  Abraham. 
ARTA  Legislative  Cormnittee. 

CALIFORNIA 

A  B.  98.  the  Retirement  bill  developed  by 
the  California  RTA,  was  signed  by  the 
Governor,  June  20.  1967.  It  provides  gradu- 
ated Increases  ranging  from  2^r  to  23 '~^. 
Specifically  the  Increases  are  as  follows: 

Percent 
Retirement  year:  increases 

1956  and  prior 23 

1957   19 

1958 14 

1959  --- 13 

1960  .. 10 

1961 9 

1962   -- 7 

1963 6 

1964 4 

1965 --  2 

The  Increase  is  computed  only  on  the  first 
$300  of  monthly  retirement  pension. 

Biography  of  A.B.  98 

Sept.-Dec.  1966:  Conferences  and  prepara- 
tion of  first  draft  of  bill;  clearance  with 
Legislative  Council. 

Jan.  10.  1967:  Bill  Introduced  in  Assembly 
by  Assemblyman  Edward  Elliott;  numbered 
A  B.  98;  read  first  time. 

Jan.  11.  1967:  Referred  to  Education  Com- 
mittee; to  printer. 

Jan.  12,  1967:  From  printer;  to  Education 
Committee. 

Jan.  26,  1967:  Withdrawn  from  Education 
Committee;  re-referred  to  Comm'ttee  on  Re- 
tirement Systems. 

Feb.  27,  1967:  Amended  and  passed  unani- 


mously by  Retirement  Systems   Committee; 
referred  to  Ways  &.  Means  Committee 

Feb.  28,  1967:  Read  second  time  in  Assem- 
bly: sent  to  printer. 

Mar.  1,  1967:  From  printer;  reported  cor- 
rectly engrossed;  re-referred  to  Ways  &  Means 
Committee. 

Mar.  31.  1967:  From  Committee  Chairman, 
with  author's  amendments;  to  amend  and 
refer  t«  Ways  &  Means  Committee;  read  sec- 
ond time  as  amended;  to  printer. 

Apr.  3,  1967:  From  printer;  reported  cor- 
rectly engrossed;  re-referred  to  Ways  & 
Me.ans  Committee. 

Apr.  6,  1967:  From  Committee,  to  amend; 
passed  unanimously  ai  amended. 

Apr.  10,  1967:  Read  second  time  in  Assem- 
bly as  amended;  to  printer;  ordered  returned 
to  second  reading  file. 

Apr.  11.  1967:  From  printer;  reported  cor- 
rectly engrossed;   to  third  reading. 

Apr.  12  1967:  Urgency  clause  adopted; 
read  third  time:  passed  in  Assembly  by  vote 
of  71  to  0:  title  approved;  sent  to  Senate, 
.'ipr.  12,  1967:  In  Senate,  read  first  time; 
referred  to  Committee  on  Governmental 
Efficiency. 

May  3,  1967:  From  Committee,  amended, 
and  passed  unanimously  as  amended;  re- 
ferred to  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

May  4,  1967:  In  Senate,  read  second  time 
as  amended;  to  printer,  and  to  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee. 

May  16.  1967:  From  Committee  Chairman 
to  Senate  with  author's  amendments:  read 
in  Senate  as  amended:  to  printer,  and  to 
Finance  Committee. 

May  23,  1967:  Unanimous  "Do  Pass"  by 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

May  24.  1967:  Read  second  time  in  Senate 
as  amended:    to   third  reading. 

June  7.  1967  Urgency  clause  adopted;  read 
third  time;  passed  In  Senate  by  vote  of  30 
to  0:  title  approved;  to  Assembly  for  con- 
currence. 

June  8,  1967  Notice  in  Assembly,  con- 
currence in  Senate  amendments  pending. 

June  9.  1967  Senate  amendments  con- 
curred   In    bv   Assembly:    to   enrollment. 

June  13.  1967  Bill  duly  enrolled  and  sent 
to  Governor  at  1  P.M. 

June  20.  1967  A.B.  98  signed  by  Gover- 
nor Ronald  Reagan,  3:30  P.M. 
Comment 
In  other  words,  from  Its  first  draft  to  the 
final  signature  by  Governor  Reagan,  a  series 
of  twenty-five  steps  were  Involved  In  secur- 
ing the  final  passage  of  A.B.  98.  In  the  proc- 
ess, the  b.ll  was  amended  five  times,  was 
printed  five  times,  and  ended  with  sixty-five 
Assemblymen  and  thirteen  Senators  listed 
as  co-authors.  Since  the  bill  was  heard  In 
advance  of  final  adoption  of  the  State 
budget,  separate  letters  of  approval  from  the 
Governor  also  had  to  be  obtained  before 
being  heard  by  the  Assembly  Ways  &  Means 
Committee  and  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. A.B.  98  is  one  of  the  very  few 
measures  passed  unanimously  by  all  four 
legislative  committees  and  by  both  houses 
of  the  legislature. 

The  only  serious  "illness"  In  the  career 
of  A.B.  98  came  after  its  final  passage  when 
the  Senate  removed  the  necessary  appropria- 
tion of  $9,500,000  from  their  version  of  the 
general  State  budget.  This  was  put  back  In 
the  budget  by  the  Conference  Committee 
of  both  houses. 

.■Mong  with  the  many  personal  contacts 
with  legislators,  It  takes  a  lot  of  patient 
persistence — and  not  a  little  legwork— to  get 
a  bill  through  the  California  Legislature. 
particularly  when  it  involves  a  money  ap- 
propriation. 

R.    C.    GnXINGHAM, 

Chairman,  CRTA  Legislative  Committee. 

COLORADO 

The  Colorado  RTA,  in  1967,  tried  for  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  to  provide  (.1)  a  IV^'ri  Increase 
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per  year  on  the  basic  retirement  benefit,  or 
(2)  a  cumulative  annual  increase  b.asecl  di- 
rectly on  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  if 
smiller.  The  bill  was  defeated  In  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Olc.a.  a.  Hellbeck, 
CRT  A  State  Director. 

CONNECTICUT 

The  Connecticut  RTA  presented  to  the 
State  LegisHture  a  proposal  for  adjustment 
of  pensions  geared  to  recent  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living.  The  cost  of  the  original  pro- 
posal was  estimated  at  $3,750,000. 

The  Legislature  passed  its  revision  of  the 
proposal,  but  it  cut  the  benefits  to  retired 
teachers  to  .5960.000.  Under  the  version  which 
was  passed,  teachers  who  retired  before  1958 
will  receive  increases  in  excess  of  10";  ,  with  a 
limited  number  benefitting  by  Increases  of 
$1000  a  vcar. 

Members  of  the  CRTA  Legislative  Com- 
mittee and  their  oflicers  expressed  disap- 
pointment at  their  treatment  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. In  their  view  the  Legislature  treated 
their  case  too  much  as  a  ■'welfare"  problem. 
Joseph  A    Fitzger.^ld, 

Presideiit  CRTA. 

DELAWARE 

Delaware  improved  its  Retired  Teachers 
Pensions  about  two  years  ago  by  Increasing 
bv  $50  a  month  the  pension  of  persons  who 
retired  before  1954  who  receive  no  Social 
Securitv. 

Our  penlson  until  1966  was  a  noncontribu- 
tory  plan  with  a  maximum  of  $250  a  month 
plus  Social  Security.  Beginning  m  1966  with 
a  contributory  plan,  our  maximum  will  be 
approximately  $500  a  month  after  30  years  of 
teachinc::  it  will  not  become  effective  until 
1971,  except  for  teachers  who  retired  In  1966 
and  up  to  1971  with  the  qualified  number  of 
years  who  are  able  "to  buy  Into"  the  plan. 

Our  Governor  has  recently  (May  261  ap- 
pointed a  Pension  Study  Committee  of  eleven 
members  from  different  walks  of  life — busi- 
ness, education,  legislature.  We  are  happy  to 
have  one  of  our  members  en  the  committee. 
since  our  DRTA  is  the  largest  single  segment 
of  pensioners.  The  General  Assembly  appro- 
priated $25,000  for  the  use  of  this  committee 
In  Its  research.  They  will  make  recommenda- 
tion following  this  research. 

Anna  E.  Gallaher, 

DRTA  President. 

FLORIOA 

The  Florida  RTA  has  fought  continuously 
and  vigorously  for  good  pension  Improve- 
ments m  1967.  Results  have  been  extremely 
limited,  due  largely  to  opposition  from  the 
Governor  and  neglect  by  the  Legislature,  or 
a  combination  of  both. 

One  bill  will  provide  specific  help  to  very 
old  retirees  who  do  not  have  any  Social  Se- 
curity Income.  For  those  with  any  Social 
Security  benefits  no  increases  or  very  meager 
Increases  will  be  the  result. 

The  Legislature  did  pass  a  bill  prepared 
by  the  Florida  State  Director  which  requires 
that  a  retired  teacher  be  added  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  which  manages  the  Teachers  Re- 
tirement System. 

A.  R.  Mead, 
NRTA  State  Director. 

GEORGIA 

We  have  made  no  progress  as  far  as  en- 
acted bills  are  concerned  In  this  1967  Legis- 
lature. The  Governor  promised  to  help  us. 
but  reneged  when  the  time  came. 

We  had  one  main  objective  in  this  year's 
Legislature,  viz,  to  get  a  retiree  on  the  Board 
which  governs  the  Retirement  System.  Since 
we  as  retired  teachers,  started  this  Retire- 
ment System,  we  think  we  should  have  repre- 
sentation in  Its  administration.  We  are  asking 
the  Legislature  to  grant  us  this  right.  We  had 
very  able  assistance  from  several  members  of 
the  Legislature,  but  the  members  of  the  Re- 
tirement Board  and  the  Executive  Secretary 
do  not  want  a  retiree  on  this  Board.  They 


amended  the  bill  to  add  two  members  of 
their  choice,  not  retirees,  which  would  can- 
cel the  effectiveness  of  a  retiree  completely. 
The  bill  was  killed  In  Committee. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  cooperation  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Retirement  Board,  we  have  no 
way  of  knowing  how  many  retirees  are  below 
$100,  or  $125  in  monthly  pensions.  We  do 
think  there  are  many,  as  we  get  reports  from 
Nursing  Homes  and  individuals  concerned. 
As  to  definite  numbers,  we  do  not  know.  We 
have  no  lists  of  retirees  now  receiving  pen- 
sions and  can  not  get  this  information  from 
the  Pension  Office. 

Hannah  S.  Flanigen. 

GRTA  President. 

HAWAII 

The  formula  used  to  figure  retirement  pay 
for  teachers  and  others  has  been  revised  twice 
vrtthln  the  last  few  years.  The  last  change 
was  effected  in  1965. 

This  change  amounted  to  2^i  as  against 
the  former  1%%  of  one's  average  annual 
salary  over  the  last  five  best  years,  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  years  in  service  before  re- 
tirement. A  very  handsome  Increase  Indeed. 
In  addition,  it  provided  that  those  retiring 
after  June  30.  1965,  are  not  required  to  have 
deducted  from  retirement  pay  $1.25  per 
month  for  each  year  spent  in  Social  Security 
before  retirement.  This  last  item  known 
here  as  the  Social  Security  off-set  could 
amount  to  a  deduction  of  $50  a  month  for 
a  teacher  having  taught  40  years. 

We  will  request  the  1968  Legislature  to  do 
away  with  this  charge  to  those  who  retired 
between  1956-64  inclusive  (Social  Security 
began  in  1956).  This  request  is  now  being 
studied  by  the  Retirement  System. 

Retirees  now  also  enjoy  a  post-retirement 
annual  Increase  of  IVi'^P.  This  provision  Is 
also  being  studied  by  the  system  as  we  have 
requested  it  be  increased  to  at  least  27o  In 

1968. 

John  Ferrzira.  Jr., 

HRTA  President. 

IDAHO 

The  Idaho  RTA  bill  passed  in  1967  raises 
the  pension  from  $3  to  $4  for  every  year 
taught,  for  those  teachers  who  retired  before 
1958.  Before  that  time  teachers  did  not  re- 
ceive Social  Security.  This  will  aid  about  375 
teachers. 

In  Idaho  we  have  about  957  teachers  re- 
tired from  service.  There  are  617  who  receive 
less  than  $100  per  month,  but  one  must  con- 
sider years  of  tenure  here.  Some  teachers 
do  not  draw  their  full  amount  each  month, 
reserving  a  sura  for  a  beneficiary.  Drawing 
disabled  benefits  are  28  teachers,  of  whom 
27  receive  less  than  8100  per  month. 

RTA  groups  find  every  opportunity  to 
acquaint  legislators  and  those  in  Influential 
positions  about  the  real  need  of  retired 
teachers. 

Bertha  A.  Mayer, 
Former  President  [RTA. 

nxiNois 

The  Illinois  Retired  Teachers  Association 
succeeded  In  getting  through  the  Illinois  Leg- 
islature a  bill  for  supplementary  payments 
which  would  provide  pensions  up  to  $75  per 
year  of  service  up  to  45  years,  the  retiree 
paying  $5  per  year  of  service  into  the  Supple- 
mentary Payments  Fund,  disability  pensions 
to  be  Increased  from  $1,000  to  $1,500.  As  of 
August  1.  the  bill  Is  In  the  hands  of  the 
Governor. 

After  the  bill  was  formulated,  a  resum6 
was  sent  throughout  the  State,  with  an 
accompanying  table  showing  how  the  bill 
would  work,  so  that  all  retirees  would  be 
familiar  with  them. 

When  the  bill  was  put  In  the  hands  of 
the  Senator  and  Representative  who  would 
Introduce  It,  a  statement  was  sent  to  all  re- 
tirees, again  stating  the  proposals  and  re- 
questing them  Immediately  to  write  or  talk 
with  their  legislators,  asking  them  to  sup- 


port the  bill.  This  the  teachers  did.  so  that 
when  the  bill  came  up  for  a  vote  the  legis- 
lators were  already  familiar  with  the  provl- 
sions  and  had  committed  themselves  to  thei: 
constituents. 

When  the  bill  was  to  come  up  for  vote, 
bulletins  were  sent  out  asking  all  chapters 
to  arrange  for  carloads  of  retirees  to  fill  the 
galleries  of  the  legislative  chambers.  Three 
hundred  retirees  filled  the  halls  and  galleries. 
The  bill  passed  both  House  and  Senate  by 
astounding  majorities.  Now  we  await  the 
Governor's  action. 

Bess  Hale. 
Legislative  Chairman  IRTA. 

INDIANA 

The  Indiana  RTA  carried  on  an  active 
legislative  campaign  in  1967  seeking  to  secure 
an  automatic  Hi""  cost-of-living  increment 
to  the  pensions  of  retired  teachers.  Several 
steps  in  the  legislative  process  were  cleared, 
but  nevertheless  the  bill  w.as  not  pasFed. 
It  now  appears  that  in  the  1969  Legislature 
we  can  build  on  this  year's  progress  and  that 
there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success  at 
that  time. 
SAMPLE  OF  PENSION   INCREASES  PROVIDED  INDIAriA  Rf. 

TIRED    TEACHERS   SINCE    DATE    OF    ORIGINAL    RETIRE- 

WENT 


Average  Present 

Number       Monthly  average 

in  group      benefit  at  monthly 

retirement  benefit 


Age  group  June  30, 
1966 


80  to  84 

854 

$99.  87 
76.13 
55.34 

$165. 27 

85  to  89        

360 

168.97 

90  to  94 

104 

160.86 

Hilda  Maehling. 

President,  IRTA. 

IOWA 

We  believe  the  following  facts  are  closely 
related  to  our  problem  of  securing  adequate 
pension  adjustments  in  Iowa. 

We  have  12,421  retired  teachers  and  their 
pension  benefits  from  State  and  local  pen- 
sions average  $360  a  year. 

Our  pensions  have  been  supplemented  by 
Social  Security  since  Jan.  1,  1951.  The  result 
is  that  many  of  our  teachers  who  retired 
before  that  date  have  not  had  the  benefits 
of  Social  Security. 

Average  per  capita  income  in  Iowa  in  1960 
was  $1,983.  It  had  risen  to  $2,676  in  1965  ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
This  shows  an  improvement  in  our  Iov,a 
economy  of  more  than  36  Tc.  Nevertheless,  the 
Retired  Teachers  Association  has  had  very 
little  success  in  securing  pension  improve- 
ments from  the  Legislature. 

The  average  salary  of  the  active  teacher 
in  Iowa  in  1960  was  S4.030.  It  was  $6,067  l!i 
1965,  an  increase  of  slightly  more  than  50':. 
However,  the  Legislature  has  not  succeeded 
during  those  years  in  providing  any  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  pensions  of  our  older  re- 
tired teachers. 

Leaders  and  members  of  our  Legislature 
could  make  a  great  contribution  to  the  self- 
respect  of  their  former  teachers  by  providint; 
them  with  more  adequate  pension.  We  be- 
lieve our  Governor  and  Legislature  ■would  do 
well  to  adjust  pensions  promptly  In  propor- 
tion to  Increases  in  costs  of  living  and  in 
accordance  with  the  improved  economy  of 
our  State. 

Genevieve  D.  Johnson, 

NRTA  State  Director. 

KANSAS 

The  Kansas  annuity  is  the  result  of  a  com- 
bination of  two  funds.  The  first  is  the  service 
annuity  fund  provided  by  the  State.  This 
fi.nd  provides  for  the  top  bracket  with  25  to 
35  years  of  service,  Inclusive.  $3.50  per  monta 
for  each  year  of  service,  the  maximum  being 
$122.50.  Added  to  this  is  the  savings  annuity 
resulting  from  the  deduction  from  all  salary 
received  of  4%   to  $5000.  On  June   1,   19 J7, 
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there  were  4816  retirees.  The  average  annuity 
was  $88.18.  Tne  maximum  annuity  was 
$155.61.  M  this  time  those  receiving  $100 
or  more  number  approximately  2300  and  those 
receiving  $125  or  more  number  approximate- 
ly 1300.  These  amounts  will  continue  to  in- 
crease as  salaries  are  Increased  and  the  sav- 
ings fund  increases.  Tlie  savings  fund  now 
pays  i'r  in  each  account.  Also,  all  teachers 
retiring  after  January  1,  1955  are  receiving 
Social  Security. 

Legislative  techniques  which  I  have  felt 
successful  are  (1 )  Present  a  brief  of  not  over 
three  proposals  that  can  be  easily  presented, 
based  on  facts  and  not  overstated.  |2)  Se- 
cure the  full  support  of  the  retirees  as  well 
as  many  other  interested  organizations.  (3) 
Make  personal  contact  -^vlti.  the  legislators 
on  the  local  level  and  especially  by  those  in 
need  of  the  proposed  legislation.  i4)  A  con- 
tinuous flow  of  letters,  telegrams  and  per- 
sonal contacts.  (5)  A  lobbying  committee 
that  can  continually  be  on  the  alert  for  hear- 
ings and  contacts  while  the  Legislature  is  in 
session. 

Donald  A.  McConnell, 
Chairman,  Legislative  Committee. 

KENTUCKY 

The  Kentucky  Legislature  did  not  meet  In 
1967.  Our  Legislative  Committee  decided  on 
only  two  items  for  presentation  to  the  1968 
Legislature. 

1.  That  provision  be  made  for  a  retired 
teacher  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Re- 
tirement System. 

2.  That  an  increase  of  $10  per  credit  year 
be  made  In  the  pensions  of  all  retired  teach- 
ers. 

This  Increase  ■will  have  the  effect  of  raising 
the  average  retirement  pension  to  about  $140 
per  month.  In  addition  there  is  a  l'~c  cost- 
of-living  allowance  whicli  became  effective 
July  1,  1967,  ■which  amounts  to  $1.25  to  $1.40 
per  month  for  the  average  teacher. 

Further,  we  will  ask  for  better  representa- 
tion In  the  Kentucky  Education  Association. 

Prior  to  July  1.  1966.  when  our  10 '"r  in- 
crease became  effective,  information  secured 
from  the  Retirement  Office  showed  the  fol- 
lowing pensions  for  members  of  the  Kentucky 
Retired  Teachers  Association: 


Amount  of 

Percent  of 

Number  of 

pension 

members 

retirees 

(monthly) 

$50  or  less 

1.7 

52 

$50  to  $75 

4.2 

153 

$75  to  $99 

11.3 

413 

$100  to  $149.... 

43.5 

1,593 

$150  to  $199.... 

26.7 

977 

$200  to  $299.... 

10.5 

384 

$300 or  above... 

2.1 

86 

M. 

J 

Clarke, 

President- 

Elect  KRTA. 

LOL'ISIANA 

This  year  the  Louisiana  Retired  Teachers 
Association  sponsored  two  bills: 

1.  H.B.  33.  In  1965.  the  Legislature  changed 
the  formula  for  computing  the  retirement 
benefit  from  I'^Ti  to  2"  of  average  salary 
for  the  best  five  consecutive  years  for  each 
year  of  accredited  service,  effective  July  1, 
1965.  H.B.  33  of  1967  provided  that  those 
retired  prior  to  July  1,  1965.  are  eligible  for 
a  recomputatlon  of  their  benefits  under  the 
new  formula. 

2.  H.B.  34.  .\ct  208  of  1966  provides  a  cost- 
of-living  Increase  computed  as  follows:  1% 
of  the  original  benefit  for  each  year  of  re- 
tirement. H.B.  34  sought  to  increase  the  l''^ 
to  2?J-  and  also  to  make  eligible  for  the  cost- 
of-living  increase  beneficiaries  of  deceased 
members  who  retired  under  Option  2,  3,  or  4. 
The  bill  also  provided  for  biennial  adjust- 
ments In  accordance  with  the  Consumers 
Price  Index, 

Both  of  our  bills  passed  both  Houses  of  the 


Legislat^iire  with  only  one  dissenting  vote,  but 
both  were  vetoed  by  the  Governor. 

P.  C.  Rogers. 
President  LRTA. 

MAINE 

The  Legislature  did  pass  a  bill  providing 
paid-up  life  insurance  for  retired  State  em- 
ployees (Including  teachers)  and  permitting 
the  purchase  of  group  insurance  by  the  Re- 
tirement System.  Up  to  now,  the  State  em- 
ployees have  been  covered  only  during  the 
years  of  employment. 

A  new  Board  of  Trustees  to  administer  the 
funds  of  the  Maine  Retirement  System  ha,s 
been  appointed  and  rules  governing  the  in- 
vestment funds  have  been  liberalized.  A  bank 
fiduciary  will  be  elected  by  the  new  Board 
to  handle  the  funds  under  the  "prudent  in- 
vestor" plan;  and  it  is  hoped  that  greater 
returns  will  be  realized,  thus  making  it  pos- 
sible for  larger  pensions. 

At  this  time,  364  retired  teachers  with  15 
and  20  years  experience  are  recel\ing  less 
than  $100  per  month.  I  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  the  exact  amount  for  those  retirees 
with  30-45  years  of  experience  who  receive 
less  than  $125  per  month,  but  there  are  many. 
All  of  these  retired  several  years  ago  under 
old  low-salary  systems.  We  liave  3014  retired 
teachers  on  the  pension  list. 

Susie    Sylvester. 

President  MRTA. 
Leora  E.  Prentiss, 

State  Director. 

MAR'JT.AND 

In  Maryland,  in  the  spring  of  1967,  we  were 

successful  In  having  the  Maryland  Legisla- 
ture pass,  and  the  Governor  sign.  House  Bill 
23,  which  provided  for  a  minimum  of  $2000 
yearly  for  retired  teachers  who  had  served 
twenty-five  years.  This  means  that,  begin- 
ning in  August  1967,  no  teacher  retiree  of  25 
years  experience  will  receive  less  than  $166 
per  month.  To  accomplish  this: 

1.  We  had  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  contact  their  Senators  and  Delegates, 
preferably  by  personal   conference. 

2.  Then  we  wrote  by  the  hundreds  to  otir 
newly-elected  Governor. 

3.  bur  Legislative  Committee  and  others 
attended  hearings  and  made  a  point  to  talk 
to  the  Members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

4.  Examples  were  given  and  individual  let- 
ters were  read  at  the  hearings  telling  of  the 
hardships  of  teachers  receiving  less  than  the 
requested  minimum. 

5.  Follow-up  work  was  done  through  fur- 
ther contacts  with  Legislators,  getting  in- 
formation about  the  time  of  Introduction  of 
the  bill  Into  each  House,  so  that  someone 
could  be  present  from  our  group  at  the  time 
of  voting. 

6.  Finally,  letters  of  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion were  sent  to  all  who  had  a  share  In  our 
successful  accomplishment. 

Ruth  P.  Eason. 
President  MRTA. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

On  June  28,  1967  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  passed  a  Cost-of-Living  Ad- 
justment Act  which  applies  to  all  of  Its  re- 
tired teachers.  The  original  law  passed  in 
1966  affected  only  those  pensions  under 
$5,000.  The  revision  passed  in  1967  makes  the 
adjustment  applicable  to  all  pensions  below 
$6,000. 

Hugh  Nixon. 
Legislative  Committee.  MRTA. 

MICHIGAN 

Since  in  their  public  utterances  the  Gov- 
ernor and  many  members  of  the  Legislature 
had  made  It  very  plain  that  no  legislation 
which  called  for  additional  appropriation 
would  be  passed  In  the  1967  session,  the 
passage  of  such  legislation  became  of  pri- 
mary importance.  The  difficulty  of  getting 
agreement  on  a  fiscal  reform  program  had  so 


monopolized  the  time  of  the  Legislature  that 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  any  pen- 
sion changes  and  It  seems  almost  certain 
that  none  will  be  made  during  the  current 
session. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Michigan  Re- 
tired Teachers  Association  has  adopted  the 
following  guide  lines  for  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee which  states  in  quite  general  terms 
the  objectives  of  the  Association. 

1.  Work  for  fiscal  reforms,  including  a  State 
Income  tax  of  not  less  than  2 '  2  ''r  on  indi- 
viduals and  appropriate  percentage  taxes  on 
corporations  and  financial  institutions. 

2.  Work  for  rn  annual  appropriation  suf- 
ficient to  cover  current  pension  payroU  and 
in  addition  provide  a  sufficient  reserve  to 
cover  the  need  for  pension  payroll  for  at 
least  three  years. 

3.  Work  for  legislation  which  would  re- 
move the  limit  on  years  of  service  and  aver- 
age the  final  compensation  for  certain  groups 
of  retirees  not  now  included  among  those  who 
have  this  advantage. 

4.  Work  for  legislation  which  would  pro- 
vide for  postretirement  Increases  which 
would   reflect  economic  conditions. 

5.  Work  for  legislation  which  would  in- 
crease the  amount  a  retired  school  employee 
can  earn  in  public  educational  services  with- 
out any  loss  of  pension. 

FORREST  G.  AVERILL, 

President  MRTA. 
George  ScHtrrr. 
Legislative  Committee  Chairman. 

MINNESOTA 

As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Minnesota 
RTA  and  the  eight  State  Retired  Teacher  Di- 
visions, meetings  were  held  around  the  State, 
legislators  were  contacted,  and  letters  rolled 
in.  Before  the  session  ended  all  retired  teach- 
ers were  given  a  15'~  supplemental  annuity 
except  those  retired  teachers  whose  pensions 
were  coordinated  with  Social  Security  and 
they  were  given  10".  We  were  glad  to  have 
this  gain,  although  this  still  leaves  some  700 
retirees  with  pensions  of  less  than  $1200  a 
year  and  about  750  retirees  with  pensions  of 
less  than  $1500  a  year.  There  are  a  total  of 
about  2150  annuitants. 

Mr.  Harvey  W.  Schmidt,  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Teachers  Retirement  Asso- 
ciation, worked  closely  with  us  and  spent 
many  hours  with  the  legislators  getting 
sponsors  for  the  bills  and  explaining  the 
needs.  He  was  most  effective. 

Ellis  Schweickhard, 

President  MRTA. 

MISSISSIPPI 

This  is   my   report   of   Mississippi   retired 
teachers  who  receive  pensions  of  less  than 
$100  a  month. 
Percentage  of  the  total  number  of  retirants 

Pension  per  month : 

$13.70  or   less 10 

$13.70  to  $26.25 15 

$25.25  to  $40.28 26 

$40.28  to  $49.73 25 

$57.62  to   $64.99 10 

$65.00  to  $100.00 15 

The  last  report  of  the  National  Council  on 
Teacher  Retirement  (1965)  shows  there  are 
5742  retired  teachers  or  beneficiaries  who 
receive  pensions  and  that  their  median  an- 
nual retirement  allowance  is  $689. 

W.  H.  Barnard. 
Past  President,  NRTA. 

MISSOURI 

"me  State  Legislature  of  Missouri  met 
January  1  to  June  30.  1967.  Retired  teachers 
presented  a  bill  that  would  have  aided  early 
retirees  who  retired  after  July  1.  1957.  on  very 
low  pension.-,  many  with  more  than  35  or  40 
years  of  service.  The  total  number  of  teach- 
ers in  this  group  receiving  less  th.an  $150 
monthly  pension  is  1757.  This  includes  Kan- 
sas City,  St.  Louis  and  outstate  teachers.  The 
1757  teachers  for  whose  benefit  the  1967  bill 
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was  Intended  (It  failed  of  passage)  does  not 
Include  a  considerable  number  of  early  re- 
tirees who  were  benefitted  by  a  law  passed 
In  1965  that  gave  each  retiree  who  retired 
be/ore  July  1.  1957,  the  sum  of  $75  monthly, 
provided  that  amount  did  not  Increase  his 
total  retirement  beyond  $150  a  month.  Even 
with  an  Increase  of  the  $75  a  month,  many 
of  the  1330  still  receive  much  less  than  $150 
monthly  pension. 

The  source  of  funds  for  each  bill  was  the 
general  revenue  appropriation,  and  not  the 
State  Retirement  Systems  of  which  there 
are  three:  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  and  the 
outstate  public  schools.  If  the  Governor 
should  call  a  special  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, there  will  be  an  attempt  made  to  have 
the  bill  reintroduced  at  that  session. 

It  seems  that  personal  friends  who  are 
members  of  the  State  Legislature  give  the 
most  assistance  to  those  who  are  working  on 
legislation  for  retired  teachers. 

Ruth  T.  Gibson, 
State  Director  MRTA. 

MONT.*N.\ 

The  Montana  State  Legislature  had  to  have 
an  extra  session  to  get  Its  legislation  passed 
since  the  Senate  and  the  House  could  not 
agree.  The  Montana  Education  Association 
succeeded  in  getting  the  celling  of  $7,000  on 
which  pensions  were  previously  based  abol- 
ished. Future  retirees  will  h,ive  good  pen- 
sions. The  MRTA  sponsored  a  cost-of-living 
flexible  pl.in  but  it  failed  to  pass.  We  are  now 
making  plans  and  hope  to  get  our  plan 
adopted  in  the  next  Legislature.  The  MEA 
hiis  assured  us  that  we  would  have  strong 
support  from  it  in  the  next  Legislature  In 
bringing  retirement  salaries  for  presently  re- 
tired teachers  up  to  date.  They  failed  to  give 
us  support  this  year  as  they  were  anxious  to 
get  their  plan  adopted.  We  also  fulled  in  not 
getting  started  soon  enough,  in  not  inform- 
ing our  locals  about  what  was  going  on.  and 
not  contacting  our  legislators. 

We  have  around  300  retirees  receiving  less 
than  $100  in  monthly  pensions.  The  minimum 
Is  $100,  but  they  receive  less  because  of  the 
lack  of  teaching  years. 

Marg.^ket  Bettle. 

President  MRTA. 

NEBRASKA 

The  following  Is  a  report  of  our  labors  and 
accomplishments  In  the  current  Legislature 
of  Nebr.aska. 

L.B.  238  was  passed  in  the  early  part  of 
June  and  signed  by  the  Governor.  This  gives 
those  teachers  who  retired  before  1955,  when 
Social  Security  was  not  in  effect,  $17.50  per 
month  In  addition  to  their  former  annuity. 
Some  get  only  $52.50.  LB.  237  was  killed.  It 
would  have  helped  those  who  retired  after 
1955  up  to  1967  by  giving  them  $2.25  per 
month  for  each  year  of  service. 

What  remains  of  this  bill.  LB.  237.  has 
been  put  into  L.B.  494  which  Is  the  active 
teachers  retirement  bill  and  goes  Into  effect 
in  1968.  However,  It  does  effect  all  retired 
teachers  and  they  will  get  $1,50  per  month 
for  each  year  of  service,  the  35  years  stipula- 
tion having  been  removed  So  there  will  be 
a  few  extra  dollars  for  those  who  retired 
after  1955  and  have  taught  more  than  35 
years. 

AiiCE  Mussulman. 

State  Director. 

NEVADA 

Nevada  Is  on  a  State  Retirement  System — 
teachers.  State,  County.  City,  and  other  em- 
ployees. Retirement  Is  based  on  20  years  of 
service  at  50'~c  of  total  salary  of  the  highest 
of  the  last  ten  years  of  service.  1.5^^  Is  added 
for  each  year  above  20  and  up  to  30  years. 

Porty-flve  retirees  receive  less  than  $100, 
with  forty-one  receiving  less  than  $125  out 
of  a  total  of  447.  The  others  from  a  total  of 
986  retirees  have  split  their  retirement  so 
that  either  wives  or  husbands  may  benefit 
when  the  retiree  passes  on.  This  makes  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  determine  the  total 
under  $125  but  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  very. 


very  few  of  these  are  under  $125  since  split- 
ting of  $125  for  a  dependent  would  leave 
practically  nothing. 

We  tried  to  get  the  retirement  board  to 
sponsor  our  bill  to  increase  pensions  by  20  9o 
for  those  who  retired  prior  to  1960  and  15% 
for  those  who  retired  before  1964.  The  Board 
approved  our  proposal  but  the  secretary 
meets  with  the  Legislature.  We  must  try 
again  but  this  time  making  sure  that  the 
secretary  is  Instructed  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Retirement  Board. 

Eael  Wooster. 
Legislative  Chairrrian. 

NEW     HAMPSHIRE 

The  New  Hampshire  General  Court  (leg- 
islature) passed  a  bill  In  1959  which  was 
written  to  affect  teachers  who  retired  before 
July  1,  1957.  Part  One  was  a  cost-of-llving 
provision.  Part  Two  guaranteed  each  retiree 
a  minimum  pension  of  $40  times  the  years 
of  service  up  to  and  Including  30  years. 

In  1967  the  October  196C  cost-of-living 
Index  was  written  Into  the  law  and  the  $40 
per  year  of  service  was  increased  to  $46,  thus 
assuring  the  retiree  with  30  years  of  service 
a  pension  of  at  least  $1380. 

It  Is  of  paramount  Importance  to  remem- 
ber that  no  progress  can  be  made  unless  close 
and  friendly  liaison  Is  constantly  miUntalned 
between  teachers  and  the  legislators  who  are 
ultimately  responsible  for  action. 

Elizabeth  J.  Donovan. 

NRTA  State  Director. 
new  jerset 

In  September  1966  the  Social  Security  off- 
set on  New  Jersey  Pensions  was  eliminated 
and  full  payment  on  both  Social  Security 
and  pension  was  received  by  all  those  re- 
tired or  who  will  be  retired  In  the  future. 
That  pension  adjustment  applies  to  all  State 
employees. 

Having  achieved  that  goal,  we  Immediately 
started  to  prepare  legislation  which  would 
provide  cost-of-living  adjustment  for  all 
members  of  the  pension  fund.  The  New- 
Jersey  Education  Association  appropriated 
sufficient  fimds  ($5000)  to  study  the  cost  of 
such  legislation.  When  this  Information  was 
available,  a  bill  was  prepared  providing  for 
a  90 '"c  adjustment  whenever  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing Increases.  This  adjustment  is  to  be  cal- 
culated each  year.  To  date  that  legislation 
has  not  been  reported  out  of  committee  but 
we  are  all  busy  building  a  favorable  climate 
so  that  when  It  comes  for  vote  we  hope  to  be 
certain  of  Its  passage. 

It  appears  to  be  a  long  process  for  those 
not  familiar  with  legislative  procedure,  but 
It  Is  one  of  the  protections  of  our  democracy. 

Our  State  Pension  Fund  has  always  re- 
fused to  give  us  exact  figures  on  the  number 
of  retirees  receiving  less  than  $100  or  $125 
per  month,  but  a  rough  estimate  Is  200  ap- 
proximately. Those,  however,  are  teachers 
who  have  had  limited  service  in  the  New 
Jersey  public  schools.  Certainly  none  with  as 
much  as  20  years'  membership  in  our  pen- 
sion fund  would  be  included  In  our  estimate 
of  200.  That  problem  was  eliminated  by  pre- 
vious pension  legislation. 

During  the  last  two  years,  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association,  with  Its  more  than 
58,000  members,  has  spent  more  than  $10,000 
In  research  and  communication  with  legis- 
lators, public  relations  work,  and  various 
other  media  toward  bettering  the  financial 
status  of  our  3,000-odd  members.  Without 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Association,  we 
would  fee'  quite  Inadequate  to  accomplish 
our  aims. 

Charles  V.  Andersen, 

President,  NJRT A. 
Charles  L,  Steel. 

Legislative  Chairman. 

NEW     MEXICO 

Improvements  in  the  New  Mexico  retire- 
ment law  in  1967  are  termed  the  "most  Un- 
pKDrtant  since  the  contrlbutary  system  was 
set  up  In  1957."  The  changes  Include: 


1.  Increasing  retirement  benefit  formula 
from  IVi"";!  of  the  first  $4,000  of  the  laat 
five-year  average  salary,  or  best  five  consecu- 
tlve  years  average,  plus  l-'c  of  the  excess,  to 
1  Vi  7c  of  the  first  $6,600  of  such  average  sal- 
ary  plus  ITc  of  the  excess  for  each  year  ol 
service  credit. 

2.  Granting  a  cost-of-Uvlng  Increase  effec- 
tive July  1,  1967,  to  all  persons  retired  prior 
to  that  date,  based  upon  the  change  in  coa; 
of  living  from  the  date  of  last  retirement  to 
July  1,  1967. 

Charles  L.  Mills, 
President,  NMRTA. 

new     YORK 

New  York  State  Retired  Teachers  Associa- 
tion made  no  direct  gains  this  year.  The  rea- 
sons are  as  follows: 

1,  The  Legislature  adjourned  early  because 
this  Is  the  year  of  a  State  Constitutional 
Convention. 

2,  This  Is  not  an  election  year. 

A  step  was  taken  which  may  bear  fruit  in 
1968.  A  cost-of-living  supplementary  pen- 
sion passed  one  house  but  failed  to  emerge 
from  committee  in  the  other  house.  How- 
ever, the  bin  has  been  before  the  legislators 
and  ready  for  1968. 

The  minimum  annual  retirement  allow- 
ance on  superannuation  Is  $175  per  montb 
for  those  who  have  primary  Social  Security 
benefits  and  $200  per  month  for  those  witli 
no  Social  Security  or  with  secondary  bene- 
fits. 

This  distinction  between  those  having  pri- 
mary benefits  (which  the  Individual  has 
earned  for  himself)  and  those  having  sec- 
ondary benefits  (which  a  wife  receives 
through  her  husband's  having  earned  a  bene- 
fit) Is  unfair.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  re- 
move this  discrimination. 

The  State-wide  legislative  committee  has 
a  member  from  each  of  the  ten  zones  of  the 
State.  As  chairman  In  his  own  zone,  he  has 
a  committee  to  assist  in  each  county  or 
designated  area  which  again  Is  sub-divided. 

The  committees  try  to  make  close  contact 
with  all  legislators  and  where  possible 
through  teachers  who  already  know  the  leg- 
islators personally,  perhaps  as  former  stu- 
dents. 

Mrs.  Emily  T.  Barhydt. 
Vice  President,  NYSRTA. 

north  CAROLINA 

The  1965  State  Legislature  increased  the 
monthly  benefits  from  a  minimum  of  $70 
to  a  minimum  of  $85  for  teachers  with 
twenty  or  more  years  of  teaching  experience. 

The  1967  Legislature  Increased  the  monthly 
benefits  for  all  teachers  who  have  retired 
since  1942.  by  the  following  schedule:  (1) 
All  teachers  retiring  In  1966  and  1967  u1ll 
receive  a  5'u  monthly  increase. 

(2)  All  other  teachers  retiring  from  1942 
through  1965  will  receive  the  above  5",  and 
an  additional  1%  for  each  year  of  retire- 
ment. 

For  example,  a  teacher  retiring  in  1965 
will  receive  5%  plus  1%,  a  total  of  6'".  In- 
crease. A  teacher  retiring  in  1942  will  receive 
5  Cc ,  plus  24  % ,  a  total  of  29 ',"  .  The  Increase  is 
based  on  the  present  retirement  Income.  No 
teacher  will  receive  less  than  a  $10  Increase. 

Most  qualifying  teachers  who  retired  be- 
tween 1942  and  1956  will  receive  from  S93 
to  $110. 

Thomas  L.  Looper. 
NRTA  State  Director. 

north   DAKOTA 

The  1963  Legislature  raised  the  annuity 
of  all  teachers  retiring  before  1947  by  25%- 
The  annuity  of  many  of  these  was  $25  to 
$30  per  month. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  newly  organized 
NDRTA.  resolutions  were  adopted  and  pre- 
sented to  the  1965  Legislature.  This  resulted 
In  a  law  fixing  $60  as  a  minimum  monthly 
annuity  for  retired  teachers  with  25  years 
of  service. 

As  of  January  1.  1967.  there  were  over  500 
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annuities  receiving  less  than  $100  per  month. 
The  annuities  of  approximately  235  of  these 
retirees,  over  age  70,  will  move  up  to  $100 
per  month  as  a  result  of  our  1967  law.  An- 
other 265  of  the  annuitants  will  receive  $60 
per  month. 

Arthur  E.  Field, 
NRTA  State  Director. 

OHIO 

Senate  Bill  No.  59  passed  the  Senate  In 
July  and  as  of  August  9  Is  before  a  favor- 
able subcommittee  of  the  House. 

1.  For  those  retired  before  1955  it  would 
provide  an  average  Increase  of  22 ''r. 

2.  For  those  retired  after  1954,  It  would 
provide  a  cost-of-Uvlng  Increase  to  restore 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  original  allow- 
ance. 

^.  It    would    provide    automatic    Increase 
of  allowance  annually  when  the  Increased 
cost  of  living  amounts  to  STc  or  more. 
A,  O.  Mathlas, 
Legislative  Representative,  ORTA. 

OKLAHOMA 

The  Oklahoma  RTA  sponsored  seven  bills 
during  the  1967  session  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. Six  bills  were  amendments  of  the  basic 
retirement  law.  One  bill  proposed  an  ap- 
propriation. All  bills  were  adopted  as  Intro- 
duced except  the  appropriation  voted  was 
less  than  requested. 

The  amendments  were  as  follows: 

"To  participate  in  benefits  a  member  must 
have  been  employed  and  contributing  a  min- 
imum of  ten  years;  benefits  to  those  retiring 
between  ages  of  60  and  62  with  30  years 
service  will  be  the  actuarial  equivalent  of 
that  computed  at  age  62;  maximum  annual 
contribution  by  a  member  increased  from 
$300  to  $480;  teachers  who  re-instate  mem- 
berships by  re-depositing  withdrawals  must 
also  pay  interest  increases  from  31-  to  i% 
payment  of  benefits  to  a  surviving  spouse  of 
a  deceased  member  may  be  in  lump  sum  or 
monthly  amounts." 

Two  other  bills  sponsored  by  other  Inter- 
ests were  adopted.  One  permits  Investment  of 
retirement  funds  In  securities  of  insured 
banks  and  the  other  permits  a  member  to 
authorize  wlth-holdlng  from  the  monthly 
check  the  amount  to  pay  the  premium  for 
hospital  and  medical  insurance. 

ORTA  as  a  department  of  the  Oklahoma 
Education  Association  utilizes  the  services  of 
the  parent  organization  In  legislation.  The 
Chairman  of  the  ORTA  Legislative  Commit- 
tee Is  a  member  of  the  OEA  Legislative  Com- 
mission. Officers,  directors  and  designated  in- 
dividuals assist  In  communication  with  legis- 
lators. The  Executive  Secretary  of  ORTA  ac- 
cepts a  major  responsibility  for  legislation. 

As  of  June  1,  1967,  there  were  1,504  re- 
tirees receiving  less  than  $100  per  month  and 
808  receive  between  $100  and  $125  per  month. 

G.  T.  Sttjbbs. 

Chairman,  ORTA  Legislative  Committee. 

OREGON 

There  are  9500  retired  teachers  In  Oregon. 
The  average  pension  Is  $49.50  per  month. 
There  are  300  retired  teachers  receiving  no 
pensions. 

Teachers  already  retired  receive  bonus 
checks  from  accumulated  Interests  on  their 
contributed  money.  By  an  Act  of  the  1967 
Legislative  this  money  may  be  Invested  In 
common  stocks.  This  Is  expected  to  raise 
the  interest  amount  which  should  result 
In  larger  checks. 

The  Retirement  Program  passed  by  the 
1967  Legislative  applies  only  to  those  who 
retire  on  or  after  January  1,  1968.  No  action 
was  taken  by  the  Legislative  to  provide  pen- 
sion benefits  for  persons  already  retired.  Im- 
mediate action  for  such  legislation  is  urgently 
needed. 

Myrtle  R.  Clark, 
ORTA  President,  Retired  1967. 
Mat  E.  Phinney, 

ORTA  President. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

In  the  previous  legislative  session  two 
measures  were  passed,  one  that  raised  mini- 
mum annuities  from  $100  to  $150  a  month 
for  those  who  had  retired  as  early  as  1919. 
The  other  provided  an  opportunity  for  those 
whose  annuity  suffered  some  reduction  when 
Social  Security  benefits  were  first  granted  to 
recover   that   reduction. 

The  chief  legislation  that  passed  both 
Hotises  unanimously  was  a  cost-of-Uvlng 
Increase  in  annuities  for  all  employees  of  the 
State.  The  increase  is  the  product  of  the  re- 
tirement allowance  determined  at  the  time 
of  retirement  and  prior  to  optional  modifi- 
cations and  the  percentages  that  were  listed 
in  the  bUl.  The  percentage  range  from  160 To 
Increase  for  those  retired  prior  to  1933  to 
6v   for  those  retired  In  1964. 

Cost-of-Uvlng  addition,  sponsored  by  eight- 
een State  Senators  and  as  enthusiastically 
adopted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  record  time,  was  the 
result  of  the  State-wide  campaign  sup- 
ported by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Retired 
Teachers  Association  In  cooperation  with 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Education  Associa- 
tion, and  especially  by  the  members  of  the 
headquarters  staff.  Thousands  of  retirees' 
letters  and  other  means  of  contact  aroused 
the  legislators'  interest  in  the  plight  of 
many  retirees  of  yesteryear. 

Dr.  Sydney  A.  Farbish, 

NRTA  State  Director. 
Winifred  V.  Isaacs, 
Chairman,  Legislative  Committee. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

As  a  result  of  a  1967  law,  Rhode  Island 
now  permits  the  retired  teacher  to  sub- 
stitute 75  days  without  loss  of  pension  bene- 
fits. 

Another  bill  passed  this  year  and  became 
effective  July  1.  1967,  to  compute  the  re- 
tirement allowance  on  the  three  highest  con- 
secutive years  of  service  rather  than  on  five. 
The  Legislation  was  secured  with  the  mo£t 
complete  cooperation  between  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Education  Association,  the  Retirement 
Office,  and  our  Rhode  Island  RTA. 

MjiRiz  R.  Howard. 
Chairman.  Legislative  Committee,  Rhode 
Island  RTA. 

SOrTTH    CAROLINA 

On  March  1.  1967,  our  Governor  signed  a 
bill  which  gives  an  average  retirement  in- 
crease of  I5^c  to  all  State  employees.  We  are 
working  for  a  cost-of-living  Increase  as  part 
of  this  year's  program  for  1967-1968.  Our 
State  Retirement  System  does  not  give  out 
any  figures  on  the  number  of  teachers  In 
any  pension  bracket. 
.  The  South  Carolina  Retired  Teachers  As- 
sociation Legislation  Committee  meets  In 
June  of  each  year  to  make  plans  for  our  pro- 
posed legislative  program  for  the  ensuing 
year.  This  program  is  then  presented  to  the 
Executive  Committee  for  Board  approval. 

In  July,  the  SCRTA  Legislation  Committee 
presei.ts  this  approved  program  to  the  South 
Carolina  Education  Association  Legislation 
Commission.  In  August,  the  SCEA  Legislative 
Commission  studies  this  program  and.  If  ap- 
proved. Incorporates  it  Into  their  overall 
State  Program.  In  October  this  program  Is 
presented  to  the  SCEA  Council  of  Delegates. 
Then  the  SCEA  Legislative  Commission  takes 
action  to  bring  the  proposed  Legislative  Pro- 
gram to  the  attention  of  key  members  of  the 
State  Legislature. 

In  the  meantime,  the  South  Carolina  Re- 
tired Teachers  Association's  Legislative  Com- 
mittee keeps  in  close  contact  with  the  Leg- 
islation Committee  Chairmen  In  each 
county.  These  committees  in  turn,  keep  In 
close  contact  with  members  of  the  State  Leg- 
islature of  their  own  counties  to  make  sure 
they  are  informed  on  proposed  Legislative 
programs. 

Emma  F.  Davis, 
President  SCRTA. 


SOtTH    DAKOTA 

The  South  Dakota  Retirement  Law  did  not 
go  into  effect  until  1959.  At  first,  membership 
in  it  was  optional,  but  beginning  July  1, 
1964,  membership  was  mandatory. 

The  only  State  support  received  have  been 
yearly  appropriations  for  the  operation  of  the 
Retirement  System.  However,  the  1967  Legis- 
lature struck  that  provision  from  its  books, 
so  there  is  no  more  State  support.  Last  year 
our  Association  worked  In  conjunction  with 
the  South  Dakota  Education  Association 
Legislative  Committee  for  the  improvement 
of  our  present  Retirement  Laws.  Two  bills, 
both  affecting  the  now  active  teachers,  were 
passed.  In  essence  these  were:  il)  raise  the 
base  on  which  premiums  are  paid  from  $4800 
to  $6000;  (2)  more  diversification  of  invest- 
ments of  Retirement  Funds. 

The  two  bills  affecting  the  Retired  Teach- 
ers were  killed  or  tabled  by  the  Appropria- 
tion subcommittee.  In  brief,  these  bills  were: 
( 1 )  every  retired  teacher  In  the  State  with 
20  years"  experience  in  South  Dakota  would 
have  received  a  pension  of  at  least  $60  per 
month;  (2)  benefits  for  service  prior  to  1959 
would  have  been  increased  from  two-tenths 
of  one  percent  to  eight -tenths  of  one  percent. 

As  of  February  15.  1967.  the  largest  straight 
life  annuity  paid  to  a  retired  teacher  was 
$58.40;  the  smallest  was  $6.39.  Twelve  re- 
tired teachers  are  drawing  straight  Ufe  an- 
nuities of  less  than  $10  per  month  payable 
for  life.  Only  a  very  small  number  of  teach- 
ers who  retired  prior  to  1959,  with  twenty 
years  or  more  of  experience  receive  a  pen- 
sion of  about  $43  a  month.  This  pension 
comes  from  a  former  Retirement  System,  but 
when  Social  Security  was  available  to  teach- 
ers this  System  was  discontinued  and  the 
majority  of  the  members  withdrew  the 
monev  they  had  put  into  it,  1  will  cite  one 
specific  case.  One  retired  teacher  taught 
fifty-one  years  and  receives  a  South  Dakota 
retirement  check  of  $40  per  month. 

Florence  Khieger. 
KRTA  State  President. 

TENNESSEE 

The  Involvement  of  the  Tennessee  Educa- 
tion Association  wl-vh  the  Tennessee  Legisla- 
tive CouncU  has  paid  off  handsomely.  The 
minimum  benefit  law  was  not  changed  for 
eighteen  years  because  there  was  no  orga- 
nized demand  for  change.  Beginning  in  1963, 
rapid  improvements  occurred  in  retired 
teacher  benefits.  The  Tennessee  Retired 
Teachers  Association  had  become  a  Depart- 
ment of  TEA,  and  the  TEA  had  included  the 
TRTA  program  as  a  part  of  its  retirement 
benefits  program.  A  plan  was  developed  foi 
counting  previous  years  of  service.  The  fol- 
lowing new  provisions  were  w^ritten  into  the 
retirement  law  in  1967: 

1.  Retirees  with  no  Social  Security  who 
were  over  age  65  at  time  of  retirement  will 
qualify  for  $5  times  the  years  of  service.  For 
teachers  who  retired  earlier  than  age  66,  the 
$5  will  be  actuarially  reduced  but  not  below 
$4.34.   (Class  B  as  defined  In  the  law.) 

2.  Retirees  with  Social  Security  will  re- 
ceive a  basic  minimum  benefit  not  less  than 
$4.34  times  the  years  of  service.  The  Legisla- 
ture also  placed  a  limit  on  this  group:  that 
the  retirement  allowance  plus  his  Social 
Security  shall  not  exceed  the  retiree's  aver- 
age salary  for  his  ten  highest  years.  (Class 
A  as  defined  in  the  law.) 

3.  With  required  proof,  the  retiree  with  15 
years  of  teaching  in  Tennessee  may  estab- 
lish "years  of  service"  rendered  before  1946 
which  may  then  be  used  in  calculating  ben- 
efits. 

C.  H.  MOORE. 

President,  Tennessee  RTA. 

TEXAS 

The  1967  session  of  the  Texas  Legislature 
authorized  Increases,  across  the  board,  in 
monthly  benefits  of  already  retired  teachers 
by  the  amount  of  $1.50  multiplied  by  the 
numbers  of  vears  each  such  retired  teacher 
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has  been  retired.  For  Instance,  a  retired 
teacher  who  has  been  retired  for  ten  years 
received  an  increase  of  ten  times  SI. 50.  or 
$15  per  month,  or  $180  a  year  This  Increase  Is 
in  addition  to  each  retired  teacher's  regular 
retirement  benefit  payment.  The  above 
formula  serves  to  give  early  retirement  teach- 
ers the  largest  Increases  since  they  were  re- 
ceiving the  smallest  regular   benefits. 

A  previous  Texas  legislative  enactment 
specified  that  no  retired  teachers  entitled  to 
State  benefits  is  to  receive  less  than  $100 
per  month. 

The  Legislative  program  effecting  the  above 
stated  Increases  was  indorsed  by  the  Texas 
State  Retired  Teachers  Association  and  Texas 
State  Teachers  Association  and  other  State 
organizations.  The  bill  was  unanimously 
passed  in  both  houses  of  the  Legislature. 

The  officers  and  membership  of  the  Texas 
State  Teachers  Association  were  most  effec- 
tive In  promoting  the  passage  of  our  bill. 

L.  W.  Fox, 
Chairman,  Legislative  Committee. 

UT.\H 

Four  bills  relating  to  pensions  were  intro- 
duced in  the  Utah  Legislature.  Two  were 
Introduced  Inta  the  House  and  two  la  the 
Senate.  The  two  in  the  House  were  sponsored 
by  the  URTA,  The  two  in  the  Senate  were 
sp-ansored  by  the  Utah  Educational  Associa- 
tion, the  Retirement  Board,  and  the  Society 
of  Superintendents.  This,  I  believe,  was  a 
mistake  because  there  should  be  greater  unity 
among  these  groups. 

The  two  bills  Introduced  into  the  Senate 
were  passed  and  became  law.  Senate  bill  205 
( 1 1  increased  the  pensions  materially  for 
those  who  will  retire  In  the  future.  (2)  uni- 
fied all  pension  systems  covering  public  em- 
ployees, and  (3)  provided  a  3  v  Increase  In 
pensions  for  those  now  retired  to  cover  a  cost- 
of-living  increase  (which  the  URTA  feels  Is 
f.ir  from  adequate  for  those  now  in  retire- 
ment I .  Senate  Bill  57  g.ive  to  that  segment  of 
retirees  who  retired  from  1954  to  1961  a  $17 
a  month  increase,  because  this  group  was  still 
penalized  by  a  70''  offset  for  those  who 
were  receiving  Social  Security.  The  1961 
Legislature  had  repealed  the  70'~'  penalty  for 
those  retiring  after  1961.  thereby  giving  them 
full  coverage  under  State  pensions.  There 
are  stUl  Inequities  existing  which  we  hope 
may  be  corrected  In  the  future. 

Some  of  the  techniques  that  we  feel  were 
effective  were: 

1  Candidates  seeking  election  to  the  legis- 
lature were  contacted  before  the  elections  In 
the  Fall  of  1966.  This  was  done  to  learn  of 
their  attitude  toward  better  pensions  for 
retired  te.ichers. 

2.  Graphs  and  charts  depleting  the  in- 
equities in  the  pensions  of  retired  teachers 
m  relation  to  other  public  employees  were 
distributed  among  the  legislators. 

3  Newspaper  coverage  and  letters  of  ex- 
planation of  inequities  were  written  and 
publicized  In  tl.e  forum  and  other  news 
media. 

4.  Many  personal  contacts  were  made  dur- 
ing the  legislative  session 

Much  more  could  be  said  about  the  mis- 
takes made  in  our  efforts  and  also  about  the 
lessons  we  learn  from  our  endeavors  that 
should  help  materially  in  our  efforts  in  the 
future. 

MERRITT  L    PotTI.SON. 

President.  URTA. 

VERMONT 

On  April  17.  1967,  Governor  Hoff  signed 
H  54  which  provides  for  an  Increase  In  the 
minimum  retirement  allowance  from  $1500 
to  $2100  annually  for  those  retiring  with  35 
or  more  years  of  service  credit:  with  propor- 
tionate deductions  for  those  with  less  than 
35  years  of  service. 

"The  Increase  from  $1500  to  $2100  will  take 
effect  on  July  1.  1967,  and  will  bring  larger 
benefit  payments  to  those  with  a  high  five- 
year  salary  average  of  less  than  $4200  at  the 
time  of  their  retirement.  Approximately  416. 


or  57.8%   of  the  720  retired  members,  will 
receive  Increased  payments. 

Another  Act,  H.  214,  also  became  law, 
which  Increases  from  $600  to  $960  annually 
the  pensions  available  to  former  teachers 
who  were  65  or  over  July  1.  1962,  and  had 
taught  no  less  than  14  years.  Some  58  elderly 
retired  members  benefit  from  this  worthy 
enactment.  H.  68.  an  Act  to  Increase  the 
maximum  Interest  rate  on  retirement  funds 
from  4%  to  5",  was  also  passed. 

Frank    O.   Stiles, 

President,  ARTV. 
Lyman  C.  HtrNT. 
NRTA  Legislative  Council. 
(Note. — Both  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Stiles  are 
members  of  the  State  Legislature  and  serve 
on  the  House  Education  Committee.) 

VIRGINIA 

The  Virginia  General  Assembly  did  not 
meet  in  19€7.  The  VRTA  legislative  program 
stands  as  presented  in  "Trends  in  Pension 
Legislation",  dated  December  20,  1966.  plus 
the  following  additions:  Our  Association  will 
urge  the  1968  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly to  vote  a  $200  per  year  increase  for 
those  with  30  years  service  who  retired  be- 
fore 1952.  This  would  bring  their  retirement 
allowance  up  to  $1,742.48. 

Bessie  M.  Mottley, 

President.  VRTA, 

WASHINGTON 

A  three  part  amendment  to  the  'Washing- 
ton State  Teacher  Retirement  Act  became 
effective  July  1.  1967. 

The  Inequity  of  basing  pensions  for  those 
who  retired  prior  to  July  1,  1934.  on  a  maxi- 
mum of  35  years  of  service  credit,  was  cor- 
rected. From  now  on  all  pensions  will  be 
based  on  the  total  number  of  years  of  service 
credit  established  with  the  State  Retirement 
System. 

The  second  portion  of  the  Act  increases 
from  45  to  75  the  number  of  days  a  retiree 
may  teach  in  a  Public  School  in  a  year  with- 
out pension  loss. 

The  third  major  provision  of  the  amend- 
ment applies  to  the  older  retirees  who  re- 
ceive no  Social  Security  of  any  kind  and  who 
are  not  able  to  qualify  for  such  benefits. 
They  will  receive  a  pension  based  on  $5.50 
per  month  for  each  year  of  established  serv- 
ice credit.  Thus  a  retiree  with  40  years  of 
creditable  service  will  receive  a  monthly  pen- 
sion of  $220. 

The  bill  moved  rapidly  and  on  final  passage 
there  were  only  three  dissenting  votes. 

There  was  no  special  promotional  tech- 
nique used  but  the  preparatory  work  done  by 
the  WSRTA  before  the  opening  of  the  Legis- 
lative Session  could  have  been  a  determining 
factor  in  the  outcome. 

Early  indorsement  by  the  Washington 
Education  Association  and  the  State  Re- 
tirement System  was  secured.  School  forces 
presented  a  united  front  and  this  was  par- 
ticularly evident  at  committee  hearings  on 
the  bill. 

I*re-electlon  time  was  gainfully  used  to 
familiarize  prospective  legislators  with  the 
urgent  need  for  this  proposal. 

Legislators,  who  were  proven  pwUtlcal 
leaders  and  experienced  In  legislative 
strategy,  willingly  sponsored  the  bill. 

Mabel  Haugen. 
Chairman,  Legislative  Committee.  WSRTA. 

west  vibcinia 

In  1967  the  West  Virginia  Association  of 
Retired  School  Employees  tried  for  the  third 
Increase  in  retirement  benefits  in  three  years. 
The  1967  session  was  a  most  difiBcult  one  In 
which  to  work  because  the  State  Legislature 
was  Involved  In  study  and  extensive  discus- 
sion in  regard  to  a  tax  proposal  to  obtain 
more  state  revenue.  The  tax  proposal  was 
defeated  and  funds  were  not  available  for  In- 
creased pensions. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  WVARSE  to  de- 
termine their  own  legislative  objectives.  This 
Is  done  after  a  year-long  study  by  the  State 


Legislative  Committee,  a  report  at  the  An- 
nual WVARSE  meeting  and  final  decision  of 
the  goals  by  the  delegates.  Full  responsibility 
for  the  promotion  of  the  legislative  program 
Is  assumed  by  the  'WVARSE.  The  Legislative 
Committee  prepares  letters  and  publications 
for  use  with  the  Legislators,  the  Governor 
and  other  State  Officials.  Arrangements  for 
conferences  with  the  Governor  and  Legisla- 
tors are  made  and  executed  by  retired  school 
employees.  The  WVARSE  legislative  commit- 
tee obtains  sponsors  for  the  bills,  arranges 
hearings  in  the  Legislature  and  makes  the 
presentations.  While  advice  and  suggestions 
are  sought  from  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Teacher  Retirement  Board  and  the  West 
Virginia  Education  Association,  the  final  de- 
cisions are  made  and  the  major  work  done  by 
the  WVARSE.  It  is  believed  that  retired  peo- 
ple working  in  their  own  associations  should 
take  the  Initiative  in  deciding  upon  their 
goals  and  implementing  :hem.  Moreover,  the 
Association  believes  that  retired  persons  can 
be  most  effective  in  speaking  and  working  in 
their  own  behalf. 

M.  Tiros. 
Vice  President.  NRTA,  Area  3. 

WISCONSIN 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  chief  among  them 
that  new  legislation  was  passed  In  1965  and 
effective  in  1966,  nothing  new  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  1967  session  of  the  legislature 
by  WRTA  up  to  this  date. 

However,  research  Is  under  way  toward 
presenting  legislation  for  a  ccst-of-livlng  ad- 
justment to  be  presented  not  later  than  1968. 

Tlie  law  that  went  Into  effect  In  1966  pro- 
vides a  minimum  pension  along  with  pri- 
mary Social  Security  to  equal  $5  per  month 
per  year  of  experience  for  those  teaching  from 
20  to  32  years  In  the  public  schools  of  the 
State.  'When  equated  on  the  basis  of  straight 
life  Insurance  this  guarantees  a  minimum  in- 
come of  from  $100  to  $160  per  month  alter 
the  age  of  60  years. 

The  first  year  of  this  law  has  helped  about 
1.100  retired  teachers  receive  about  $600,000 
with  an  average  of  about  $45  per  month. 

We  think  that  the  most  useful  elements  for 
success  in  legislation  are: 

1.  A  carefully  prepared  bill  backed  by  ade- 
quate facts  and  sound  research. 

2.  A  hard  working,  competent  legislative 
committee  with  plenty  of  time  and  know- 
how. 

3.  Personal  contacts  of  legislators  and 
others  of  Influence  by  a  large  number  of  well 
informed  members. 

4.  Letters  and  more  letters  by  the  same 
membership. 

H.  C.  Wilkerson. 

President  WRTA. 

WYOMING 

Seven  bills  were  introduced  In  the  1967 
Session  of  the  Wyoming  Legislature  to  amend 
the  retirement  statutes.  Five  of  these  bills 
were  passed  by  the  legislature  and  signed  by 
the  Governor. 

These  bills  made  the  first  Important 
changes  in  the  Retirement  System  since  1953 
and  have  Improved  the  benefits  to  the  re- 
tirees. 

One  amendment  reduced  the  minimum 
service  requirement  from  5  years  to  4  years 
to  qualify  for  a  monthly  retirement  allow- 
ance at  age  60. 

Another  amendment  provides  for  payment 
of  interest  to  a  member  who  withdraws  his 
contributions,  providing  he  has  less  than  the 
minimum  service  requirement  of  4  ye.jrs. 

A  third  amendment  provides  for  member 
and  matching  contributions  of  S^'r  each,  be- 
ginning July  1,  1969.  This  will  Increase  the 
retirement  benefits  aftei  1969. 

Another  change  In  the  Law  provides  that 
a  member  may,  when  he  retires,  elect  one  of 
several  options,  such  as  naming  his  wife  as 
a  co-beneficiary  to  receive  retirement  allow- 
ances upon  his  death.  The  same  bill  also  pro- 
vides that  a  retired  member  may  be  employed 
on  a  part- time  basis  up  to  42  hours  per  month 
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without  loss  of  retirement  benefits.  Also  in 
the  same  bill  Is  a  provision  to  permit  the 
Retirement  Board  to  increase  the  allowances 
to  members  now  on  retirement  and  to  those 
retiring  in  the  future  by  the  same  amount. 
The  estimated  increase  was  from  20 '"c  to  30  Tr. 
This  increase  in  benefits  has  been  received 
by  members  since  April  1. 1967. 

George  E.  Lindell. 
NRTA  State  Director. 

district    of    COLUMBIA 

The  District  of  Coltunbia  retired  teachers 
received  a  cost-of-living  adjustment  In  their 
February  1967  checks.  This  was  the  result 
of  legislation  signed  July  7,  1966.  which  pro- 
vides a  cost-of-living  adjustment  whenever 
the  U.S.  Civil  Service  retirees  receive  one. 
No  teacher  retired  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia schools  receives  less  than  $125  a 
month. 

Elsie  Green. 
State  Director.  DCRTA. 

To:  RTA  Presidents  and  NRTA  State  Direc- 
tors: 

The  foregoing  reports  were  submitted  dur- 
ing July  and  August  1967  by  RTA  or  NRTA 
officers.  In  a  few  cases  we  summarized  the 
original  report  in  the  interest  of  brevity.  In 
those  reports,  however,  we  tried  hard  not  to 
distort  your  facts  or  explanations. 

As  you  have  discovered,  the  Stat-e  legis- 
lative developments  show  a  wide  range  in 
degree  of  success.  One  State  enacted  a  pen- 
sion bill  affecting  30.000  retired  teachers, 
while  some  others  met  only  defeat  or  opposi- 
tion this  year  at  the  hands  of  the  Legislature 
or  the  Governor.  A  few  States  produced  al- 
most entirely  new  retirement  laws  while  oth- 
ers needed  only  to  correct  inequities. 

In  some  States  the  RTA,  the  active  teach- 
ers association,  and  the  retirement  officials 
seem  to  work  together  In  perfect  harmony. 
In  a  few  others,  friction  and  misunderstand- 
ing obviously  have  hindered  a  successful 
legislative  program  this  year. 

Techniques  in  securing  commitments  from 
the  Governor  or  legislative  leaders  are  men- 
tioned when  It  seemed  they  would  be  help- 
ful in  other  States.  Methods  of  reporting  to 
the  RTA  membership  are  described  In  a  few 
cases  for  the  same  reasons. 

Several  copies  of  "Pension  Legislation  by 
State,  1967"  are  being  sent  to  RTA  State 
Presidents.  State  Legislative  Chairmen  and 
NRTA  State  Directors.  These  officers  are  in- 
vited to  request  additional  copies  as  needed 
for  other  officers  and  committee  members. 

We  appreciate  very  much  the  splendid  and 
effective  cooperation  of  all  who  contributed 
to  the  foregoing  summary. 

Ernest  Giddings, 
Legislative  Representative,  NRTA. 

Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  pursues  the  same  theory 
or  principle  as  the  amendment  the  Sen- 
ator from  ■Vermont  offered  earher  with 
regard  to  medicare. 

We  provided  that  during  the  transi- 
tional period  people  who  attain  the  age 
of  72  could  have  social  security  coverage 
if  they  had  three  quarters'  coverage. 
Then,  we  said  in  due  course  that  cover- 
age must  be  six  quarters  under  the  tran- 
sitional period. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  would  push 
the  transitional  period  off  1  more  year. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  the  judgment  of 
the  committee  and  the  Senate  at  the 
time  and  the  conference  that  this  very 
liberal  coverage  provision  should  be  only 
a  transitional  matter  and  people  would 
have  to  have  six  quarters  of  coverage  In 
1969  and  thereafter. 

I  believe  the  House-Senate  conferees' 


judgment  was  sound  in  that  regard  and 
the  Senate  accepted  it.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
why  people  should  receive  benefits  with- 
out paying  any  amount.  The  cost  of  the 
proposal  would  be  S19  million. 

•While  the  estimate  on  this  is  $19  mil- 
lion by  the  Department,  the  original 
Prouty  amendment  was  estimated  to  cost 
$135  million,  but  the  cost  of  that  has 
turned  out  to  be  $700  million.  That  is  five 
times  as  much. 

I  cannot  support  the  amendment  and 
would  hope  that  it  would  be  defeated. 
I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  for  offering  his  amendment,  but 
I  do  not  believe  this  is  the  time  to  ex- 
tend coverage  to  people  who  contribute 
nothing  to  the  fund.  I  believe  the  time 
will  come  when  we  may  have  to  decide 
about  going  in  that  direction.  But  I  speak 
on  behalf  of  those  who.  in  good  con- 
science, contribute  to  and  support  the 
fund  and  expect  to  get  some  benefits 
from  it  over  those  who  have  no  relation- 
ship at  all  to  it. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
proud,  last  year,  to  introduce  an  amend- 
ment which  provided  $44  a  month  for 
people  who  did  not  qualify  for  benefits 
under  social  security  because  they  lacked 
sufficient  coverage  under  the  act.  Last 
year,  the  Senate  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Senate  ajrreed  that  anyone  at  the 
age  of  70  shciuld  be  entitled  to  a  mini- 
mum of  $44  a  month.  'When  it  went  to 
conference,  it  was  changed  consider- 
ably. A  maximum  benefit  of  S35  a  month 
was  provided  and  the  age  at  which  en- 
titlement to  benefits  occurred  was  raised 
to  72.  Over  800.000  have  been  aided  by 
this  watered  down  version.  Are  we  to 
refuse  to  help  those  turning  72  this  year? 
Mr.  President,  do  we  have  the  type  of 
society  in  this  country,  where  we  take 
the  aged  and  the  infirm  out  to  the  fields 
or  to  the  woods  and  let  them  die? 

Mr.  President,  you  would  be  amazed 
at  the  letters  I  have  received  from  peo- 
ple all  over  the  country  expressing  grat- 
itude for  so  little — $35  a  month.  We 
must  continue  to  help  these  people, 
despite  a  cost  estimated  by  Mr.  Robert 
Myers  of  the  SSA  to  be  SI 9  million.  I 
consider  this  estimate  high. 

Mr.  President,  at  4  p.m.  today  I  re- 
ceived an  additional  estimate  from 
Robert  J.  Myers.  Chief  Actuary.  Social 
Security  Administration.  Earlier  in  the 
day  based  on  public  statistics  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  my  staff, 
in  conjunction  with  actuarial  advice, 
computed  the  cost  of  this  amendment 
to  be  $229,000.  This  was  based  on  the 
fact  that  there  would  be  4.090  bene- 
ficiaries during  the  year  1968.  This  was 
determined  after  realizing  that  only  a 
little  over  700  beneficiaries  were  added 
under  this  provision  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration  during  March, 
April,  May.  and  June. 

It  has  since  come  to  our  attention 
that  the  Social  Security  Administration 
had  a  backlog  of  pending  cases  relative 
to  special  benefits  for  individuals  over 
age  72.  Therefore,  approximately  12.000 
cases  were  processed  during  the  month 
of  August.  Naturally  this  additional  in- 


formation makes  our  estimate  of  $229,- 
000  a  little  bit  low.  However,  let  me 
assure  you  that  Mr.  Myers'  figures  are  a 
lot  too  high.  They  are  too  high.  Mr. 
President,  because  even  assuming  that 
30.000  individuals  would  be  eUgible  for 
this  benefit,  not  e\ery  one  of  those  indi- 
viduals would  become  eligible  during 
the  first  month  of  enactment.  There- 
fore. Mr.  President,  when  figuring  cost 
it  is  safe  to  take  the  maximum  payable 
benefits  of  S50  a  month  and  multiply  it 
by  15.000  individuals  for  a  period  of  12 
months.  This  would  result  in  a  cost 
figure  of  approximately  $9  million. 
That  figure.  Mr.  President,  is  pretty 
small  when  you  consider  that  the  in- 
creases alone  contained  in  this  bill  total 
over  $6.1  billion. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  neglect  these 
people.  We  wish  to  extend  the  benefits 
for  only  1  year. 

The  figiu-es  printed  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Bulletin  indicate  that  in  March  of 
1967,  711  individuals  qualified  under  the 
proposed  amendment;  in  April,  717;  in 
May.  725.  and  in  June.  729.  This  is  a  rate 
of  increase  of  about  720  a  month. 

Then  suddenly,  in  August,  before  this 
was  brought  to  the  Senate  floor,  appar- 
ently 12,000  people  have  qualified.  Mr. 
Myers,  with  whom  I  have  had  some  dis- 
agreement in  the  past  about  the  figures 
which  he  has  suggested— 12,000  quali- 
fied in  August  and  prior  to  that,  in  pre- 
ceding months,  711,  717,  725,  and  in  July. 
721.  I  can  understand  Mr.  Myers'  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.   LONG  of  Louisiana.   Mr.   Presi- 
dent, I  Yield  myself  3  minutes  on  the  bill. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  'Vermont  cannot,  really,  complain 
too  much  about  the  estimate  which  the 
department  has  given  on  the  Prouty 
amendments.  Last  year,  when  they  took 
the  Prouty  amendment  and  tried  to  find 
some  way  to  keep  the  cost  down,  we  took 
as  much  of  it  as  we  thought  we  could 
afford. 

The  Department  estimat-ed  that  the 
Prouty  amendment  last  year  would  cost 
$135  million,  but  it  wound  up  costing  $700 
million  in  the  first  year  of  its  opera- 
tion— five  time  as  much.  It  certainly 
worried  some  that  people  who  were  never 
intended  to  be  covered  by  the  program, 
should  draw  $565  million  a  year  which 
Congress  did  not  intend  to  vote.  Some 
people  were  happy,  I  must  admit.  May 
I  say  that  a  lot  of  good  came  out  of  the 
amendment  although  it  cost  a  lot  of 
money. 

I  heard  that  some  dear  old  ladies  in 
California  were  not  too  happy  about  it. 
They  thought  they  might  go  to  jail  by 
taking  the  money.  They  went  down  and 
talked  to  their  lawyers  to  make  sure  that 
we  really  did  intend  to  give  them  this 
money,  because  they  could  not  under- 
stand why  we  were  sending  them  money 
when  they  had  never  contributed  social 
security  taxes. 

We  thought  enough  of  the  Prouty 
amendment  to  "up"  it  this  year.  So  this 
amendment  comes  in  to  "up"  it  again — 
with  something  for  everyone;  everyone 
in  the  program  gets  more. 
But,  Mr.  President,  every  time  we  put 
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more  people  into  the  program  who  were 
never  intended  to  be  in  it,  that  means 
we  make  it  more  expensive. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's good  intentions.  His  heart  is  1  mil- 
lion percent  on  the  side  of  the  aged,  the 
little  people,  and  those  who  have  been 
ignored.  But  most  people  to  benefit  by 
this  situation  have  no  social  security  any- 
way. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
extending  this  for  just  1  year.  I  recall,  as 
I  suggested  earlier  during  debate,  that 
we  exceeded  the  public  works  appropria- 
tions and  authorizations  by  $465  million. 
This  cost  of  even  $19  million,  is  small 
indeed  when  we  consider  that  benefit  in- 
creases in  this  bill  exceed  $6.1  billion.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  Members  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  will  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  now  been  yielded  back  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  ProutyI. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
theroll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  C.^NNONl,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  GoREl,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  LongI.  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart!  is  absent  because 
of  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  the 
Senators  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell  and 
Mr.  Talmadce]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  and  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming [Mr.  McGee]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI, 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mur- 
phy], and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Hansen],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  and  the  Senator 


from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett), the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hatfield],  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Percy]  are  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vot«,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  21, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 21 

.\ilcen 

Fannin 

Miller 

Allott 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Baker 

Jackson 

Morse 

Boggs 

Javlts 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Jordan, Idaho 

Pearson 

Cotton 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pell 

Domlnlck 

Kiichel 

NAYS— 62 

Prouty 

Anderson 

Hickenlooper 

Muskle 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Nelson 

Bavh 

Holland 

Proxmlre 

Bible 

Holllngs 

Randolph 

Brewster 

Hruska 

Riblcoff 

Burdtck 

Inouye 

Smathers 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  N  C, 

Smith 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kennedy,  Mass,  Sparkman 

Case 

Lausche 

Spong 

Church 

Long,  La. 

Symington 

Clark 

Matrnuson 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Tjdlngs 

Ellender 

Mclntyre 

WUUams.  N.J, 

Ervin 

Metcalf 

Williams,  Del, 

Pulbrlght 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Orlffln 

Montoya 

Young,  N,  Dak 

Oriieiilng 

Morton 

Harris 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING— 

-27 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Mundt 

Cannon 

Hart 

Murphy 

Carlson 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Cooper 

Hayden 

RU8S«11 

Dirksen 

Long.  Mo. 

Scott 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Stennls 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Fon^ 

McGee 

Tower 

Gore 

McGovern 

Young.  Ohio 

So  Mr.  Prouty's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment, 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment which  is  cosponsored  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
dispense  with  further  reading  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  407  after  line  5,  add  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follows: 


"STtJDY  OF  FAMILY  .'VND  CHILD  ALLOWANCE 
PROPOSALS 

"Sec.  40o.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  a  study 
and  investigation  of  the  various  proposals 
for  family  allowances  and  child  allowances. 
In  such  study  and  investig.ition,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  give  consideration  to  (I) 
the  effect  of  enactment  of  any  of  these  pro- 
posals upon  the  various  Federal-State  as- 
sistance programs,  and  (2)  the  savings  which 
might  accrue  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  various  St.ite  governments 
from  the  enactment  of  such  proposals. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  this  study  and  in- 
vestigation, the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  with  all  other  ap- 
propri.ite  government  departments  and 
agencies,  and  with  such  other  organizations 
and  individuals  as  he  deems  appropriate, 

"(c)  On  or  before  January  15.  1969,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  a  report  which 
shall  contain  a  full  .ind  complete  statement 
of  the  findings  of  fact  and  tiie  conclusions 
of  such  study  and  investigation  Including 
appropriate  recommendations  for  congres- 
sional action," 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
President,  I  will  not  take  much  time 
on  this  amendment.  This  amendment, 
which  is  cosponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr,  Javits],  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  carry  out 
a  yearlong  study  of  the  feasibility  of  the 
various  family  and  child  allowance  pro- 
posals. 

There  has  been  wide  public  debate  and 
discussion  of  these  various  proposals  for 
income  support,  culminating  in  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  announcement  in  his 
1967  Economic  Report  to  the  Congress 
that  he  would  appoint  a  commission  to 
examine  them.  The  President  said: 

Completely  new  proposals  for  guarantee- 
ing minimum  Incomes  are  now  under  dis- 
ctission.  They  range  from  a  'negative  Income 
ta.lv'  to  a  complete  restructuring  of  Public 
Assistance  to  a  program  of  residual  public 
employment  for  all  who  lack  private  Jobs, 
Their  advocates  Include  some  of  the  stur- 
diest defenders  of  free  enterprise.  These  pl?.ns 
may  or  may  not  prove  to  be  practicable  at 
any  time.  And  they  are  almost  surely  beyond 
our  means  at  this  time.  But  we  must  ex- 
am.ine  any  plan,  however  unconventional, 
which  could  promise  a  major  advance.  I  in- 
tend to  establish  a  commission  of  leading 
Americans  to  examine  the  many  proposals 
that  have  been  put  forward,  reviewing  their 
merits  and  disadvantages,  and  reporting  In 
2  years  to  me  and  the  American  people. 

There  has  not  yet  been  the  announce- 
ment of  such  a  commission.  Let  me  cite 
briefly  some  of  the  other  activity  In  this 
field: 

On  December  9,  1966.  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  conducted  a  "National 
Symposium  on  Guaranteed  Income," 
hearing  from  a  wide  range  of  experts 
from  private  and  public  life  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  Included  discussion  of  family 
and  child  allowances: 

In  1966,  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  and  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Technology,  Auto- 
mation, and  Economic  Progress  all  rec- 
ommended further  and  inteiiiive  study 
of  this  concept ; 

In  February  of  1967,  Walter  Reuther 
urged  the  initiation  of  an  Immediate 
study  of  the  concept;  and 
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In  1966,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization,  in  its  hear- 
ings on  the  Federal  role  in  urban  affairs, 
received  many  statements  of  the  advan- 
tages of  close  study  and  possible  imple- 
mentation of  some  of  the  proposals. 

This  summary  of  the  many  different 
Individuals  and  groups  suggesting  the 
need  for  quick  action  in  studying  the 
family  and  child  allowance  concept  is 
indicative  of  the  widespread  Interest  in 
it.  It  is  also  indicative  of  the  widespread 
support  the  proposal  has. 

There  are  almost  as  many  variant  pro- 
posals as  there  are  proponents  of  the 
concept.  To  cite  just  two: 

Prof.  Daniel  P.  Moynihan  of  Harvard, 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  pro- 
poses a  program  of  family  allowances, 
based  on  the  number  of  children  in  a 
family  with  regard  to  a  means  test;  and 
Alvin  L.  Schorr  of  HEW  also  favors 
family  or  child  allowances,  but  he  would 
couple  a  larger  allowance  per  child  with 
an  elimination  of  the  income  tax  ex- 
emptions for  children,  which  would  re- 
duce the  windfall  to  rich  families. 

Most  of  the  proponents  of  these  plans 
share  a  number  of  common  dissatisfac- 
tions with  existing  income  support  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  public  assistance  pro- 
visions of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the 
unemployment  insurance  programs,  and 
the  veteran's  pension  plans,  to  cite  only 
a  few.  These  dissatisfactions  hinge  upon 
both  the  high  cost  of  supporting  the  ad- 
ministrators of  these  programs,  and  the 
often  humiliating  interferences  of  these 
administrators  In  the  lives  of  their 
clients.  The  cost  of  welfare  would  be  less, 
and  the  lives  of  recipients  better,  the 
argument  goes,  if  a  more  comprehensive 
form  of  cash  assistance  were  substituted. 
The  House-passed  1967  Social  Security 
Amendments,  and  the  Senate  committee 
bill,  both  contain  new  programs  designed 
to  increase  reliance  u{>on  wages  and 
to  decrease  reliance  upon  welfare.  These 
programs  can  be  very  productive,  I  be- 
lieve, but  only  if  modified  to  reduce  their 
coercive  and  harsh  nature.  The  Senate 
bill  is  a  great  Improvement  over  the 
House  bill  In  this  regard,  and  some  of  the 
changes  made  on  the  Senate  fioor  have 
improved  it  still  further. 

But  there  are  millions  of  Americans 
who  cannot  work— they  are  too  young. 
Yet  they  all  must  eat.  They  all  need  medi- 
cines and  doctors.  They  all  need  shelter 
and  clothes.  The  issue  is.  How  can  we 
best  bring  these  rudiments  to  them? 

Their  numbers  are  not  small.  In  May 
1967  there  were  3,739,000  AFDC  children. 
Various  of  the  proposals  would  apply 
to  all  families.  Irrespective  of  need.  Oth- 
ers would  apply  only  to  the  poor.  Some 
rely  upon  the  Income  tax  machinery. 
Others  operate  independently  of  it. 

All  of  the  proposals  have  some  merit 
to  recommend  them.  What  we  need,  I 
think,  is  a  high-level,  exhaustive  study  of 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  both 
of  the  general  concept  and  the  specific 
proposals. 

The  amendment  I  offer  gives  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  broad  discretion  to  consult 
with  a  wide  variety  of  experts  in  de- 
veloping an  Information  base  and  a  series 
of  recommendations  as  well  as  requiring 
him  to  consult  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  Secretary' 


is  required  to  report  on  Januai-y  1,  1969. 
to  the  91st  Congress,  on  these  findings 
and  recommendations. 

We  Americans  hve  In  a  country  of  In- 
calculable riches.  We  have  the  resources 
to  elm;inate  hunger  and  want.  We  have 
the  abilities  to  offer  everyone  a  life  of  se- 
curity and  dignity. 

We  must  not  lack  the  will  to  bring 
these  fruits  of  our  progress  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. The  cost  of  our  failure  to  do  so  will 
be  far  higher  than  the  cost  of  putting 
reforms  into  effect — cost  measured  in  hu- 
man suffering  and  cost  measured  in 
dollars. 

But  before  we  can  reform  we  must 
have  knowledge.  That  knowledge  will  be 
available  if  the  study  my  amendment 
proposes  is  carried  out. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.   KENNEDY   of   Massachusetts.   I 

yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  confined,  at  my 
request,  to  family  and  child  allowances, 
although  originally,  as  printed,  it  dealt 
v,ith  many  others,  including  guaranteed 
income. 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  essence  of 
the  one  real  scheme  which  might  have 
some  promise  in  view  of  v.-hat  there  is 
hapiJening  in  the  whole  welfare  field, 
which  has  been  testified  to  extensively. 
I  may  point  out  that  over  40  countries 
in  the  world  have  family  and  child  allow- 
ance plans.  I  think  it  would  be  worth- 
while to  look  into  it,  and  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  will  take  the  amend- 
ment to  conference, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr,  President, 
I  am  willing  to  take  the  amendment  to 
conference. 
I  vieldbackmy  time. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The   question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  57.  line  18,  strike  "(1)  (A)". 
On  page  57,  line  21,  strike  "$140"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "$200". 

On  page  57,  line  24,  strike  "$140"  and  Insert 
m  lieu  thereof  "$200". 

On  page  58,  line  1.  strike  "(2)"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(b)". 

On  page  58,  lines  1-2,  strike  paragraph  (1) 
and   Insert   In   lieu   thereof  subsection    (a). 
On  page  58.  strike  lines  4-14. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  In  recent 
years  both  the  President  and  Congress 
have  brought  to  the  problems  of  the  ag- 
ing a  new  perspective.  To  the  elderly 
themselves,  this  has  brought  a  new  hope. 
As  a  society,  we  are  today  committed  to 
the  simple  and  just  proposition  that  those 
who  have  labored  long  to  build  this  Na- 
tion have  a  right  to  live  out  their  later 
years  in  dignity.  How  can  we  insure  that 
necessary  feeling  of  self-respect?  The 
answer,  simply,  is  to  see  that  our  senior 


citizens  are  self-sufficient;  that  they  are 
not  dependent  upon  welfare  payments; 
that  they  are  not  subject  to  the  embar- 
rassments that  come  from  outright  de- 
pendence upon  their  children. 

Older  Americans,  unfortunately,  have 
on  the  average  only  half  the  income  of 
other  age  groups.  Most  of  those  aged  65 
and  over  depend  almost  entirely  upon 
fixed  incomes — incomes  that  do  not  re- 
flect the  continually  rising  cost-of-living. 
As  a  result,  elderly  Americans  are  forced 
to  spend  two-thirds  of  their  disposable 
Income  on  food,  shelter,  and  health 
care — the  basic  necessities.  Younger  age 
groups,  in  contrast,  spend  only  one-half 
of  their  disposable  income  on  these  three 
items.  Obviously,  our  senior  citizens  do 
not  have  the  financial  resources  to  enjoy 
retirement.  For  the  great  majority  of  the 
retired  the  said  fact  is  that  they  have  lit- 
tle to  look  forward  to  after  a  lifetime  of 
labor.  Retirement  is  a  time  to  be  dreaded. 
Is  that  the  American  dream? 

Yet  many  of  these  citizens  have  a  great 
deal  to  offer  society.  They  want  to  be — 
and  can  be— productive  members  of  their 
communities.  It  is  our  task  here  in  Con- 
gress to  facilitate  the  employment  of 
the  elderly— as  we  recently  did  in  pass- 
ing a  measure  prohibiting  age  discrimi- 
nation in  employment.  But  we  need  to  do 
more.  We  must  encourage  the  aged  to 
contribute  to  society.  Are  we  so  wealthy 
that  we  can  afford  the  luxury  of  support- 
ing these  citizens?  The  plain  truth  is  that 
we  are  not.  Oiu'  society  is  facing  a  crisis — 
both  in  our  urban  areas  and  in  our  rural 
cominmiities.  We  need  the  talent  and  ex- 
perience of  these  senior  citizens — in  busi- 
ness, in  agriculture,  and  in  education.  Let 
us  provide  them  with  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  direct 
wavs  we  can  provide  the  incentive  for 
employment  is  to  liberalize  the  earnings 
limitation  test  in  the  social  security  law. 
I  realize,  of  course,  that  the  ba.sic  pur- 
pose of  retirement  benefits  is  to  serve  as 
a  partial  replacement  for  income  from 
work.  In  order  to  determine  when  a 
worker  eligible  for  retirement  benefits 
has  actually  retired,  the  law  includes  an 
earnings  test.  The  retirement  test  is  an 
essential  element  of  the  social  security 
system— to  provide  insurance  against  the 
loss  of  earned  income. 

The  present  test,  however.  Is  an  un- 
realistically  low  $1,500.  Thus,  for  every 
dollar  a  social  security  beneficiary  earns 
over  $1,500  he  will  lose  some  or  all  of 
his  benefits.  Earned  wages  from  $1,500- 
S2.700  will  result  In  the  loss  of  Si  in 
benefits  for  every  S2  earned.  Anything 
above  $2,700  and  the  recipients  will 
suffer  the  loss  of  $1  in  benefits  for  every 
$1  earned.  The  President  has  recom- 
mended, and  the  House  approved,  an  in- 
crease in  the  basic  limitation  to  SI. 680 — 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  realizing  the  need 
to  modernize  the  earnings  test,  has  raised 
the  level  to  $2,000.  beginning  in  1969 — a 
step  further  along  the  right  path.  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  Mr.  Long,  for 
his  efforts. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  is  necessary 
to  raise  the  earnings  limitation  even 
further.  It  must  be  increased  to  a  level 
that  win  not  discourage — and  In  fact  will 
encourage— as     many     social     security 
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beneficiaries  as  possible  to  continue 
making  a  contribution  to  their  commu- 
nities. Despite  the  action  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  a  great  many  people  would 
still  be  discouraged  from  earning  a  rea- 
sonable amount. 

While  only  $1  in  benefits  would  be 
withheld  for  every  S2  earned  between 
$2,000  and  $3,200.  any  additional  income 
would  result  in  the  loss  of  $1  in  tax- 
exempt  benefits  for  each  $1  of  taxable 
wages.  Continued  employment,  there- 
fore, is  less  profitable. 

Mr.  President,  these  people  want  to 
work— and  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  work — but  where  is  the  incentive? 

My  amendment,  very  simply,  would 
raise  the  minimum  amount  to  $2,400  a 
year.  In  other  words,  a  person  could  earn 
$200  a  month  before  he  lost  any  social 
security  benefit.  For  every  $2  earned  be- 
tween $2,400  and  $3,600.  the  beneficiary 
would  lose  $1  in  benefits.  Beyond  that, 
a  dollar  in  earnings  would  result  in  the 
loss  of  a  dollar  in  benefits. 

This  amendment  would  do  two  things, 
Mr.  President.  First,  it  would  give  elderly 
people  an  opportunity  to  supplement 
their  social  security  incomes.  It  is  not 
a  dole;  it  would  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  for  that  money.  Many 
of  them  want  to.  The  dollars  are  im- 
portant to  them.  Even  more  im- 
portant than  the  dollars,  moreover,  is 
the  fact  that  they  would  have  a  chance 
to  make  a  positive  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  me  briefly 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  As  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment,  it  would  permit 
$2,000  of  outside  earnings  without  any 
deduction? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Two  thousand  four 
hundred  dollars  of  outside  earnings.  Two 
hundred  dollars  a  month. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Two  thousand  four 
hundred  dollars  of  outside  earnings 
without  any  reduction? 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  I  am  a  social  security 
recipient,  and  I  receive  $500  in  a  year, 
and  the  Senator  is  a  social  security  re- 
cipient receiving  $1,200  in  a  year,  in 
either  case,  under  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, we  would  be  permitted  to  earn 
$2,400  per  year? 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's response. 

My  objection.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
pointed  out  in  connection  with  a  previous 
amendment,  is  that  the  Senator,  with 
$1,200  in  benefits,  will  not  have  to  earn 
as  much  as  I,  with  only  $500,  in  order 
to  reach  a  decent  level  of  income.  That 
is  why  I  think  a  variable  level  of  earn- 
ings is  so  important. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
argument.  In  essence,  what  the  matter 
amounts  to  is  that  if  Senators  want  peo- 
ple to  be  able  to  earn  up  to  $200  a  month 
without  being  penalized,  they  will  vote 
for  my  amendment;  if  they  do  not,  they 
will  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  endorse 


the  amendment  of  my  colleague.  I  of- 
fered, in  the  committee,  an  amendment 
which  would  have  excluded  all  earnings. 
Unfortunately,  that  did  not  succeed.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  can  agree  to 
the  more  moderate  amendment  of  my 
colleague  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

T6XclS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  What  would  the 
Senator's  amendment  cost  the  Treasuiy? 

Mr.  BAYH.  This  amendment  would 
cost  the  Treasury  about  $450  million 
more  than  the  present  increase.  The  in- 
crease the  committee  recommends  would 
eventually  cost — I  believe  I  am  correct, 
though  the  chairman  may  disagree — 
either  $450  million  or  $500  million.  The 
increase  from  $1,500  to  $1,680  in  the  first 
year  will  cost  $140  million;  the  increase 
from  $1,680  to  $2,000  a  year  will  cost  $450 
million,  and  the  increase  I  am  suggest- 
ing would  cost  an  additional  $450  mil- 
lion a  year.  It  would  cost  exactly  the 
same  amount  that  the  $320  increase  in 
the  present  bill  would  cost. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator's 
amendment,  then,  would  cost  no  more 
than  the  present  bill? 

Mr.  BAYH.  No.  it  would  cost  that 
much  in  addition. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Oh,  in  addition 
to  the  present  bill;  the  last  addition? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee 
points  out  that  this  would  cost  some 
money,  and  I  am  not  trying  to  hide  that. 
The  question  is  wlicther  it  is  worth  the 
cost  to  permit  these  people,  in  their 
twilight  years,  to  get  out  and  earn  some 
income. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  In  ether  words, 
the  present  bill  would  add  $450  million, 
and  the  Senator's  would  add  $450  million 
more? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Well,  the  first  increment 
would  cost  $140  million.  In  other  words, 
tlie  present  limitation  is  $1,500  a  year. 
When  that  increases  to  $1,680,  it  will  cost 
an  additional  $140  million.  When  it  goes 
to  $2,000.  it  will  cost  an  additional  $450 
million.  My  amendment,  with  the  exemp- 
tion raised  to  $2,400  a  year,  would  cost 
another  $450  million. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  Yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Would  these  retired 
employees  be  paying  social  security  taxes 
on  their  exempt  earnings  on  the  job? 

Mr.  BA"YH.  Mr.  President,  I  stand  cor- 
rected. I  believe  that  they  would  pay 
social  security  tax  on  their  income  if 
they  continued  to  earn. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  the  greatest 
tragedy  we  face  is  the  presentation  of  a 
gold  watch  on  reaching  the  age  of  65,  and 
the  trusted  employee  being  pushed  out 
into  retirement. 

He  is  happy  with  his  gold  watch.  He 
and  his  mfe  go  to  Florida  for  2  weeks; 
they  have  the  trip  they  have  dreamed  of, 
and  they  come  back  home  and  face  a  life 
of  utter  boredom.  I  think  psychologically 
we  are  destroying  the  initiative  and  the 
utilization  of  many,  many  wonderful 
citizens.  I  have  had  friends,  apparently 


in  good  health,  who  have  died  shortly 
after  retirement. 

I  have  heard  of  industries  in  my  State 
which  have  advertised  for  messengers 
Age  being  no  disqualifying  factor,  they 
have  had  dozens  of  men  who  had  been 
junior  executives  in  their  time,  or  had 
been  skilled  workers,  applying  and  beg- 
ging for  the  job  of  messenger,  so  they 
would  have  something  to  go  to  work  to 
every  morning,  after  they  had  overcome 
the  1  or  2  months  of  how  wonderful  re- 
tirement can  be. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  cruel  things  we 
do  in  our  social  security  system  i.s  put  so 
many  good  men  on  the  shelf.  I  iiave  been 
pressing  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
now  that  we  find  ourselves  hard  pressed 
in  many  areas  of  this  country  for  good. 
intelligent,  reliable,  honest,  responsible 
employees  to  carry  the  mail  or  to  sort  the 
letters,  and  have  been  begging  them  to 
accept  applications  of  men  over  65  years 
of  age,  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
go  on,  perhaps  at  a  lesser  number  of  days 
a  week,  but  to  be  able  to  feel  that  they  are 
useful  in  this  world. 

It  is  above  and  beyond  the  matter  of 
money.  It  is  the  matter  of  finding  v.ork 
and  things  to  do,  for  men  who  have  been 
trained  to  a  lifetime  of  work  habits  and, 
after  a  brief  pause  for  retirement,  find  it 
is  utter  and  discouraging  boredom. 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  will  yield,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  here  a  dou'Dle- 
barreled  increase  in  benefits.  Fir.st,  in- 
come to  the  citizen  who  needs  it.  Second, 
society  also  stands  to  benefit  from  the 
services  such  persons  can  still  render. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Certainly  the  Gov- 
ernment can  do  this.  Certainly  t'ney 
would  benefit  by  being  able  to  recruit 
able  men  to  replace  some  of  the  men, 
frequently  prr-cti  rally  unemployable, 
upon  w'hom  they  are  now  forced  to 
depend. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Most  people  do  not  retire  under  social 
security  until  approximately  age  67.  It 
used  to  be  age  68.  The  big  cost  of  increas- 
ing this  earnings  test  is  because  the  re- 
tired people  who  would  draw  benefits 
are  people  who  really  are  not  retired. 

Mr.  President,  the  two  Senators  from 
Indiana,  may  I  say.  have  taken  my 
laurels  many  years  ago,  as  far  as  being 
for  more  aid  to  the  needy,  the  aged,  and 
the  poor. 

I  can  recall  the  years  when  I  used 
to  be  the  one  with  the  billion  dollar 
amendment  and  the  $2  billion  amend- 
ment. I  thought  I  made  .some  pretty  good 
speeches  for  some  fairly  costly  amend- 
ments. I  cannot  recall  that  I  ever  put 
a  tax  on  one  of  my  amendments  to  pay 
for  the  benefits. 

I  thought  that  that  would  come  out 
of  the  Treasury  or  just  increase  the 
deficit  or  would  come  out  of  the  trust 
fund. 

I  carmot  quarrel  with  Senators  who 
make  amendments  of  that  sort.  Then  it 
never  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  some- 
time have  to  resist  amendments  because 
of  the  cost. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Indiana  went 
the  junior  Senator  from  Indiana  one  bet- 
ter. He  wanted  to  let  everybody  above 
the  age  of  65  draw  his  full  social  security 
benefits. 

The  best  argument  I  have  against  the 
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amendment  Is  that  It  would  cost  $2  bil- 
lion a  year,  and  there  are  other  ways  we 
might  find  to  help  other  people  who  are 
more  in  need  of  help  and  where  the 
benefits  could  be  distributed  to  greater 
advantage.  That  Is  the  best  argument 
against  it.  Moreover,  the  amendment 
would  increase  the  cost  of  the  bill  over 
what  we  have  done  here  by  another  $600 
million  In  1968.  In  1969  It  will  Increase 
the  cost  of  the  bill  by  $450  million  over 
what  we  have  provided. 

The  reason  that  the  increase  in  cost 
would  not  be  as  much  in  1969  as  In  1968 
is  because  the  committee  bill  provides 
an  earnings  test  of  $2,000  a  year  and 
a  person  can  keep  one-half  of  the  next 
$1,200  that  he  makes. 

The  amendment  will  be  popular  with 
people  who  receive  the  additional  bene- 
fits, but  it  is  an  expensive  thing. 

While  on  this  subject,  the  record  might 
as  well  Indicate  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Indiana,  as  well  as  having  the 
courage  to  take  the  retirement  test  off 
completely  so  that  there  would  be  no 
limit  to  the  income  received,  is  also  in 
favor  of  a  20-percent  social  security  in- 
crease with  a  $100  minimum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

I  cannot  keep  up  with  my  friends  from 
Indiana  as  to  what  they  are  willing  to 
do  in  this  area. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senator  speaks  of  the  cost  to  the  Treas- 
ury, he  is  talking  about  the  fact  that 
there  may  be  less  dollars  that  these  old 
people  will  have  to  kickback  to  the  social 
security  because  they  work  and  earn 
something.  Is  that  what  the  Senator  re- 
fers to  as  cost  to  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  would 
pay  out  about  $600  million  more  next 
year  without  bringing  any  more  in.  That 
is  what  this  amendment  would  do. 

Mr.  COTTON.  In  other  words,  the  only 
cost  involved  is  that  these  old  people  do 
not  have  to  sacrifice  some  of  their  social 
security  and  are  allowed  to  earn  a  little 
more  without  sacrifice.  Tlrat  is  what  is 
meant  by  cost  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  would  cost 
the  fund  money  in  1968.  It  would  put  the 
national  income  accounts  $600  million 
more  in  the  red.  It  would  do  that.  There 
would  though  still  be  a  surplus  flowing 
into  the  fund.  I  would  be  prepared  to 
concede  that. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Indiana,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
my  distinguished  chairman,  as  he  well 
knows,  that  this  bill  Is  overflnanced  ap- 
proximately $2  billion.  I  only  agreed  to 
that  in  order  to  get  the  bill  out  of  the 
committee. 

The  Senator  well  knows  that  there  Is 
$2  billion  in  the  bill  that  the  committee 
would  not  take  out,  and  that  the  people 
will  pay  the  social  security  tax. 

This  is  a  fact  of  life,  and  the  truth 
is  that  every  coupon  clipper,  every  rent 
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collector,  and  everj'  man  with  a  bank  de- 
posit drawing  interest  can  keep  every 
penny,  but  if  one  works  with  his  hands, 
there  is  something  that  soils  that  person 
and  he  cannot  be  allowed  to  keep  that 
money. 

I  thirUc  there  ought  to  be  equity  among 
people  who  work  as  well  as  among  those 
who  earr.  their  money  on  unearned 
income. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  of  my  col- 
league from  Indiana  Is  agreed  to  over- 
whelmingly. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  Is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
In  1968  the  fimd  will  not  collect  enough 
new  money  to  pay  for  the  projected  new 
benefits  and  will  retain  only  enough 
funds  to  pay  1  year's  benefits  under  the 
pending  bill. 

That  fact  is  severely  criticized,  may  I 
say.  In  the  minority  report  filed  by  the 
Republican  members  of  the  committee. 
If  the  pending  amendment  Is  agreed 
to,  the  fund  will  be  $600  million  worse  off 
in  that  respect,  and  the  Government 
would  be  in  a  worse  deficit  position. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Lovilslana,  for 
the  very  favorable  comparison. 

I  do  not  really  think  it  is  de,served. 
I  do  not  think  the  Senator  was  Irrespon- 
sible In  those  early  years.  And  I  do  not 
think  that  the  suggestion  I  am  making 
here  this  evening  is  irresponsible.  There 
are  people  imder  the  present  bill  who, 
despite  the  committee's  work,  will  be 
earning  only  S70  for  a  single  individual 
and  S105  a  month  for  a  couple.  Are  we 
going  to  begrudge  them  $200  a  month 
If  they  go  out  and  earn  it  with  their 
hands? 

This  is  not  a  giveaway  program.  These 
people  pay  social  security  tax  and  income 
tax  on  the  money  they  earn. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  naj's  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  "Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee I  Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  Is  absent  because 
of  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Cormecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCar- 
thy], the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  South 


Dakota  [Mr.  McGovernI.  the  Senators 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell  and  Mr. 
TALjdADGE]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart]  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee],  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mttrphy], 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsj'lvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Hansen],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  absent  on 
oflScial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett], the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hatfield],  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Percy]  are  detained  on  oflacial  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Mubphy]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Percy]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  fMr.  Tower].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50, 
nays  23.  as  follows: 

(No,  349  Leg] 
TEAS— 50 


.Aiken 

Griffin 

Morse 

Aiioti 

Gruenlng 

Moss 

Baker 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

HolUngs 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Hoggs 

Jackson 

PeU 

Brewster 

Javits 

Prouty 

Brooke 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Randolph 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

Kennedy.  Mass 

RlbiroP 

Church 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Sparkman 

Clark 

MagDuson 

Spong 

Cotton 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Dominlck 

Metcalf 

Ty  dings 

Ervin 

Mondale 

"i'ai  Borough 

Fannin 

Monroney 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Fulbrlght 

Montoya 
NATS— 23 

Anderson 

Hill 

Morton 

Bible 

Holland 

Muskle 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

Smathers 

Case 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

Long.  La 

WlUiams,  N.J. 

Harris 

Mansfield 

Williams,  Del. 

Hlckenlooper 

Miller 

NOT  VOTING— 27 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Mundt 

Cannon 

Hart 

Murphy 

Carlson 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Cooper 

Hayden 

Russell 

Dirksen 

Long.  Mo, 

Scott 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Stennis 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Fong 

McGee 

Tower 

Gore 

McGovern 

Young.  Ohio 
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So  Mr.  Bavh's  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  164,  between  lines  5  and  6,  Insert 
the  foUowlng: 

"Sec.  149c.  (a)  Section  1861(r)  ot  the 
Social  Security  Act  (as  amended  by  sections 
127,  149a,  and  149b,  of  this  Act)  Is  further 
amended  by — 

"(1)  strllclng  out  'or  (5)'  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  '  ( 5 ) '.  and 

■■(2)  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ',  or  (6)  a  psychologist 
licensed  or  certified  as  such  by  the  State, 
but  only  for  purposes  of  1861{s>(l)  and 
1861(8)  (2)  (A)  and  only  with  respect  to  func- 
tions which  he  Is  legally  authorized  to  per- 
form as  such  by  the  State  In  which  he  per- 
forms them'. 

"(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  sh.iU  take  effect  with 
respect  to  services  furnished  after  March  31. 
1968." 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes,  which  Is  all  I  will  use, 
and  I  will  not  request  a  roUcall  vote. 

This  amendment  would  create  a  new 
subsection  149c  to  Include  under  medi- 
care payments  the  services  of  clinical 
psychologists  without  referral  of  a 
physician. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  repair  a 
deficiency  which  came  to  my  attention 
after  the  Committee  on  Finance  had 
completed  its  consideration  of  H.R. 
12080,  but  this  matter  has  been  discussed 
with  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill  and  I  hope  that  lie  will  accept  the 
proposed  amendment  and  take  it  to  con- 
ference with  the  House. 

This  amendment  would  remove  the 
present  undesirable  and  unnecessary 
constraints  on  the  delivery  of  mental 
health  services  to  patients  and  would  In- 
crease the  utilization  of  mental  health 
manpower  resources  available  today. 

The  present  defects  in  existing  legisla- 
tion arise  from  the  fact  that  two  Inde- 
pendent but  equally  well  qualified  pro- 
fessions, psychiatry  and  clinical  psy- 
chology, offer  similar  and  frequently 
identical  services  to  the  public.  However, 
present  regulations  require  that  the  serv- 
ices of  clinical  psychologists  be  reim- 
bursed only  if  included  in  a  physician's 
bill  or  as  part  of  the  charges  of  a  clinic 
directed  by  a  physician.  This  restriction 
denies  the  patients  direct  access  to  the 
many  qualified  clinical  psychologists  who 
are  independent  practitioners  and  un- 
affiliated with  clinics  or  private  physi- 
cians. There  are  some  3.000  qualified 
clinical  psychologists  In  this  category 
throughout  the  coimtry  engaged  In 
either  full-time  or  part-time  treatment 
of  mental  health  patients. 

The  House  of  Representatives  this 
year  included  a  similar  amendment 
which  would  provide  for  the  services  of 


podiatrists.  The  Senate  committee  bill 
extended  these  provisions  to  include 
chiropractors  and  optometrists.  Certain- 
ly, the  professional  competence  and 
standing  of  qualified  clinical  psychol- 
ogists is  equivalent  to  that  of  the  afore- 
mentioned professions.  There  are  33 
States  which  recognize  the  profession  of 
clinical  psychology  with  official  licens- 
ing or  certification  requirements,  aU  but 
one  of  which  require  that  the  practi- 
tioner have  a  doctor  of  philosophy  degree 
plus  a  minimum  of  1  year  of  ex- 
perience, with  most  of  the  States  requir- 
ing 2  years  of  experience  or  more  In 
addition  to  the  doctor  of  philosophy 
degree.  My  amendment  would  be  limited 
to  those  psychologists  who  are  certified 
or  licensed  by  their  respective  States. 

This  amendment  is  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  and  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Construction  Act  enacted  by  the 
Congress  in  1963,  which  was  designed  In 
part  to  stimulate  the  development  of 
our  manpower  resources  in  the  field  of 
mental  health,  and  I  urge  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  manager  of  this  bill,  to 
accept  the  proposed  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
in  connection  with  this  matter  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

May  1,  1967. 
Hon.  J.\coB  H.  Gilbert, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Longworth.  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Gilbert:  This  letter  Is  In  response 
to  several  questions  you  raised  In  our  meet- 
ing with  you  last  Wednesday  In  connection 
with  the  propK>sal  to  amend  H.R.  5710  to  In- 
clude the  services  of  psychologists  under 
Part  B  of  Title  18  (Medicare). 

Under  current  arrangements,  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration In  September  1966  (for  PL  89-97) 
allow  outpatient  psychologists'  services  to  be 
reimbursed   under  two  conditions: 

1.  Diagnostic  testing  on  referral  from  a 
physician,  Section  1861,  (s),  (3)  (p.  37). 
Psychologists  may  bill  patient  directly. 

2.  Psychological  services  (Including  psy- 
chotherapy) Incident  to  a  physician's  serv- 
ices. Section  1861,  (s),  (2),  (p.  36).  The 
physician  bills  for  the  services.  Including 
charges  for  the  psychologist's  services.  These 
services  are  not  subject  to  the  limitations 
Imposed  on  a  psychiatrist  (or  other  physi- 
cian) for  the  outpatient  treatment  of  "men- 
tal, psychoneurotic,  and  personality  disorders 
of  an  Individual  .  .  ."  Section  1833,  (c)  (p. 
18). 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  regulations  which  de- 
scribe the  above  provisions.  See  also  pp.  3-4 
of  Dr.  Brayfleld's  testimony  dated  March  10 
which  you  have. 

HR  5710,  the  new  administration  package, 
proposes  no  changes  In  the  above  provisions. 

Under  the  new  arrangements,  embodied  In 
the  proposed  amendment  discussed  ■"'1th  you 
last  week,  psychologists'  services  would  be 
surfaced  to  the  level  of  the  statute.  Out- 
patient services  by  qualified  psychologists 
would  not  Include  the  necessity  of  physician 
referral  or  direction.  Details  of  this  change 
are  covered  In  materials  already  presented 
to  you.  Once  again  we  should  like  to  repeat 
a  key  feature  of  the  amendment:  the  range 
of  conditions  covered  by  the  statute  for  the 
mental  health  care  of  the  elderly  would  not 
be  altered  In  any  fashion;  there  would  only 
be  an  extension  of  the  availability  of  quali- 
fied mental  health  professionals  to  provide 
essentially  comparable  services. 


Tour  other  question  had  to  do  with  the 
training  and  experience  requirements  for 
state  laws  governing  the  practice  of  psychol- 
ogists. As  of  this  date.  33  states  now  legally 
recognize  the  services  of  psychologists.  The 
table  below  presents  the  essential  facts. 

It  is  clear  from  this  table  that  the  model 
level  of  required  training  and  experience  is 
the  doctoral  degree  and  two  yetu^  of  ac- 
ceptable  experience.  Other  analyses  also 
show  that  this  level  of  training  and  experi- 
ence la  Increasingly  bec<Mnlng  the  preferred 
level  (relative  to  PhD  and  1)  In  the  more 
recently  enacted  state  laws. 

TRAINING  AND  EXPERIENCE  REQUIREMENTS  IN  STATE 
LAWS  COVERING  THE  PRACTICE  OF  PSYCHOLOGV.i 
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Training  and 

experience 

(years) 


States 


Num- 
ber 


Ph.  D.  and  5.. 
Ph.  D  and  3,. 
Ph.  0.  and  2.. 


Ph.  D.  and  1_. 


Ph.  0.  only.... 

Ph.  D.orM.A. 
and  1. 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

Colorado,  Florida.  Idaho.  Illinois,  Lou- 
isiana, Maryland,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey.  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
Oklahoma.  Oregon,  Utah,  Virginia, 
and  Kansas. 

Alaska.  Arkansas,  California.  Con- 
necticut, Delaware,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Mississippi.  Nevada. 
Tennessee,  and  Washington. 

Alabama.  Arizona,  Wyoming,  and 
North  Dakota. 

Maine 


l 

1 
15 


Total. 


33 


'  As  you  would  expect.  State  laws  typically  include  a  "grand- 
lather'  provision  For  persons  holding  a  master's  degree,  the 
additional  experience  requirements  range  roughly  between  5 
and  7  years. 

We  trust  that  this  additional  Information 
Is  of  help  to  you  In  your  consideration  of  our 
proposal.  Please  feel  free  to  contact  me  here 
or  Mr.  Williams  In  New  York  If  we  can  be  of 
further  assistance.  And  we  want  to  thank 
you  again  for  the  courtesy  of  your  time  and 
attention  last  week  during  this  obviously 
busy  period. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  J.  McMillan, 
Administrative    Officer, 
State  and  Professional  Affairs. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amend- 
ment would  permit  clinical  psychologists 
to  do  the  type  of  work  they  are  author- 
ized to  do  under  State  law.  We  have  done 
this  type  of  thing  in  the  committee  bill 
with  regard  to  optometrists  and  chiro- 
practors, as  I  recall.  It  would  be  no  de- 
parture from  the  philosophy  of  the  bill 
to  do  the  same  for  these  people  in  the 
psychiatric  field,  to  help  with  the  type  of 
work  they  are  licensed  to  do  under  State 
law;  and  I  would  be  willing  to  consider 
the  amendment  in  conference. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  All  time 
on  the  amendment  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  California  fMr.  Murphy], 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 

objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 

In  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  304,  line  9,  after  "December  31. 

1966,". 
On  page  304,  line  24,  after  "December  31. 

On  p-ige  305.  line  14,  after  "December  31, 

1966.":  and 

On  page  306.  line  8.  after  "December  31, 
1966"  insert  the  following:  "(as  of  June  30, 
1966  if  the  State  plan  includes  provisions  for 
automatic  cost  of  living  adjustments  in  aid 
or  assistance  under  stich  plan  i  ". 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  floor  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  who  will  take  it  to  con- 
ference. 

I  have  a  telegram  from  the  Governor 
of  California,  which  is  self-explanatory, 
and  which  reads  as  follows: 

November  16,  1967. 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 
US.  Senate  Building. 
Washington.  B.C.: 

Urge  deletion  of  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee version  of  HR  12080  requiring  average  in- 
crease of  $7.50  for  all  aged,  blind  and  dis- 
abled recipients  whether  or  not  receiving 
Social  Secuntv  minus  any  increases  made 
after  December  31.  1966.  Understand  com- 
mittee included  this  in  recognition  of  fact 
that  Federal  Government  has  not  provided 
for  any  increases  in  these  public  assistance 
programs  since  1965. 

California  passed  on  the  $3.50  public  as- 
sistance increase  of  1965  in  January  1966. 
In  addition.  California  has  a  built  in  cost 
of  living  provision  in  law  through  which 
grants  to  these  recipients  were  increased  $2.00 
in  December  1965.  $2.00  in  December  1966 
and  will  be  Increased  $3  00  in  December  1967. 

The  budget  act  of  1966  provided  an  addi- 
tional $4  00  increase  in  OAS  and  AB  for  FY 
66  67.  which  was  renewed  for  F  Y  67  68 
through  budget  act  of  1967. 

Most  feasible  tack  is  to  modify,  urge 
change  from  12  31  66.  The  use  of  12  31  66 
as  cut  off  date  for  credit  on  increases  in 
these  programs  penalizes  States  like  Califor- 
nia which  have  provided  regular  methods  of 
increasing  these  payments  during  the  period 
when  the  Federal  Government  has  taken  no 
action  to  do  so.  Under  present  Senate  ver- 
sion general  fund  cost  to  California  would 
be  13  5  M  for  the  1968  69  fiscal  year. 
Ronald  Reagan, 

Governor. 


The  amendment  I  offer  would  move 
back  the  cutoff  date  for  credits  or  in- 
creases back  to  June  30.  1966.  provided 
the  State  plan  Includes  provisions  for 
automatic  cost-of-living  adjustments  In 
such  aid  or  assistance.  To  do  otherwise 
would  be  to  penalize  those  States  which 
have  provided  regular  methods  of  in- 
creasing the.se  payments  during  the 
period  when  the  Federal  Government  has 
taken  no  action  to  do  so. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
as  I  understand  it.  the  committee  amend- 
ment creates  compliance  problems  in  the 
State  of  California  in  a  way  that  was  not 
intended.  It  deals  with  a  peculiarity  of 
the  California  plan.  We  certainly  did  not 
intend  to  create  that  type  of  problem, 
and  the  pending  amendment  would  make 
it  easier  for  California  to  comply  with 
the  committee  amendment.  I  would  be 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

I  vield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AH  time 


having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  California. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  to  the  desk  a  number  of 
technical  amendments,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 
Strike  out  the  table  which  begins  on  page 
11  and  ends  on  page  13. 

On  page  48,  line  23,  strike  out  "Insurance 
benefit". 

On  page  51,  line  23.  strike  out  "each  place 
it  appears  therein"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "teach  place  it  appears  therein)". 

On  page  53.  line  4.  after  "place"  Insert 
"after  the  first  place". 
On  page  74,  line  3,  strUte  out  "and". 
On  page  92.  line  18,  immediately  after  the 
period  Insert  the  following:  "Notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  second  sentence  of 
such  paragraph  |1).  such  firemen's  positions 
shall  be  deemed  a  separate  retirement  system 
and  no  other  positions  shall  be  included  In 
such    svstem." 

On  page  94,  line  24,  strike  out  "after  1967". 
On  page  95.  strike  out  line  18. 
On  page  95.  line  22,  strike  out  "provUsons" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "provisions". 

On  page  98,  line  25.  strike  out  "remunera- 
tion paid"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "services 
performed". 

On  page  103.  line  19,  strike  out  "authority" 
and  all  that  follows  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"Authorltv." 

On  page  107,  line  15.  delete  "subsection 
(k)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "subsections 
(j),  (k),  (m),and  (0)". 

On  page  114.  line  19,  strike  out  (C)  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "lO,". 

On  page  119.  line  10.  strike  out  "clinic"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "clinic". 

On  page  121.  line  2,  strike  out  "1861  ip)  i4) 
(Ai"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1861  (pi  (4) 
I  A),",  and  strike  out  "if."  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "if". 

On  page  126,  line  14.  strike  out  "with"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(with". 

On  page  129.  line  2,  strike  out  "entitled." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "entitled". 

On  page  134.  line  2.  strike  out  "attribuUble 
to  depreciation  of"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"lor  depreciation  attributable  to". 

On  page  148.  line  2,  strike  out  "1967"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1967.". 

On  page  148,  line  12.  strike  out  "1813"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1814". 

On  page  151.  line  15,  strike  out  "  "and"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "  ',  and". 

On  page  153.  line  5.  strike  out  "(a)  and 
(bi"    and   Insert   in   lieu   thereof   "(b)    and 

(C)". 

On  page  155,  lines  17  and  18,  strike  out 
"subparagraph  (B)  of". 

On  page  157.  lines  9  through  14.  strike  out 
"of  an  institution  shall  be  Included  unless 
such  institution  meets  the  definition  of  a 
hospital  for  purposes  of  section  18141  di  or 
the  definition  of  an  extended  care  facility  (as 
defined  in  subsection  (Ji,  and  such  other 
conditions  relating  to  health  and  safety  of 
individuals  with  respect  to  whom  such  items 
and  services  are  furnished  as  the  Secretary 
mav  find  necessary  ' "  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "of  an  institution  which  meets  the 
definition  of  a  hospital  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 1814(d)  shall  be  included  unless  such 
other  conditions  are  met  as  the  Secretary 
may  find  necessary  relating  to  health  and 
safety  of  Individuals  with  respect  to  whom 
such"  Items  and  services  are  furnished."  ". 


On  page  161,  line  11,  strike  out  "1967"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  '•1967,". 

On  page  163.  line  17,  after  "by"  Insert  "sec- 
tion 127(a)  and",  and  strike  out  "and  sec- 
tion ISOia)". 

On  page  213,  line  1,  strike  out  "SAVINGS 
and  insert   in  lieu  thereof   "SAVING". 

On  page  215,  Une  19,  strike  out  "for"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "in". 

On  page  221,  line  8.  strike  out  "subsection" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subsections". 

On  page  237,  Une  15,  strike  out  "for  any 
month  in  which  such  child"  and  insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  "who". 

On  page  282.  Une  16,  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(4)". 

On  page  282,  Une  18,  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(4)  ". 

On  page  282,  Une  19,  strike  out  "(4)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(5)". 

On  page  285,  Une  22,  strike  out  "(20)"  and 
insert   in   Ueu  thereof  "(19)(F)'". 

On  page  336.  Une  20.  strike  out  "(23)"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(24)". 

On  page  336,  Une  21,  strike  out  "(24)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(25)". 

On  page  336,  line  24.  strike  out  "(25)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "{26)". 

On  page  338,  Une  5,  strike  out  "(26)"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(27)  ". 

On  page  338.  Une  15.  strike  out  "(27)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(28)". 

On  page  343  strike  out  Unes  19  through 
23  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"further  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  i28i  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "  ';  and'  "  and  (2)  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  1902  (a) 
the  following  new  paragraph:". 

On  page  343.  line  24,  strike  out  "(28)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(29)". 

On  page  344.  Une  8.  strike  out  "(28)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(29)". 

On  page  346.  Une  7,  strike  out  "(28)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(29i". 

On  page  346,  Une  12.  strike  out  "(28)"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(29)". 

On  page  379.  strike  out  Unes  1  through  23, 
Inclusive,  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing:  "of  the  appropriation  for  such  year 
shaU  be  for  allotments  pursuant  to  sections 
503  and  504;  and  (Bi    10  per  centum  thereof 
shall   be  for  grants,  contracts,  or  other  ar- 
rangements pursuant  to  sections  511  and  512. 
Not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the  appropria- 
tion for   any  fiscal  year  under  this  section 
shall  be  transferred,  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retarv.  from  one  of  the  purposes  specified  In 
paragraph  (1)   or  (2)   to  another  purpose  or 
purposes  so  specified.  For  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  the  portion  of  the 
appropriation,  within  the  percentage  deter- 
mined above  to  be  available  for  sections  503 
and  504    which  shall  be  available  for  allot- 
ment pursuant  to  section  503  and  the  portion 
thereof  which  shall  be  available  for  allotment 
pursuant    to    section    504.    Notwithstanding 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section,  of 
the  amount  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  section  501.  not  less  than  6  per 
centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  the 
case  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969,  15 
per  centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
the  case  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  and  20  per  centum  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated in  the  case  of  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after   shall  be  available  for  family  planning 
services  from  allotments  under  section   503 
and  for  family  planning  services  under  proj- 
ects under  sections  508  and  512." 

On  page  422.  line  20.  strike  out  "para- 
graph" and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "para- 
graphs". 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
these  amendments  are  of  a  clerical  and 
technical  nature.  They  perfect  the  provi- 
sions in  the  reported  bill  by  clarifying 
erroneous  cross-references,  renumbering 
paragraphs  which  were  mlsnumbered, 
correcting  punctuation  and  spelling,  and 
making  other  perfecting  amendments  of 
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a  similar  nature.  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  would  make  any  substantial  change 
in  the  bUl. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams)  and  also  with  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  and 
they  agree  with  me  that,  so  far  as  we 
know,  there  are  no  substantive  changes. 
These  are  only  technical  changes  to  per- 
fect cross-references  and  technical  er- 
rors. I  ask  that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bUl. 

The  aunendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 


ADDITIONAL  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  additional  report  of  a 
committee  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  .ind  Civil  Service,  with  an 
amendment: 

H  R.  7977.  An  act  to  adjust  certain  postage 
rates,  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  compensa- 
tion for  certain  officers  and  employees  In  the 
Federal  Government,  SLnd  to  regulate  the 
mailing  of  pandering  advertisements,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rapt.  No.  801 ) . 


TEXTILE  IMPORT  QUOTAS  OP- 
POSED—CONSUMERS' INTEREST 
AT  STAKE 

Mr.  JA\TTS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  re- 
ceived telegrams  from  distinguished 
American  representatives  of  the  interests 
of  American  consumers  opposing  protec- 
tionism in  the  form  of  textile  import 
quotas.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
these  telegrams  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  you  oppose  textile  quota  rider  to  be 
proposed  on  gooseberry  bill  when  It  cornea 
to  Senate  floor  inimical  to  Interests  of  Ameri- 
can consumer,  the  retailing  Industry,  U.S. 
trade  policy  and  would  result  in  severe  In- 
flation. 

EtTOZiTE  A.  Kmrnrr, 
Executive  Vice  President, 
American  Retail  Federation. 

Washington,  DC 

November  17,  1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts. 
U.S.  Senate,  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

Urge  your  opposition  of  textile  quotas  on 
a  basts  that  Tariff  Commission  study  not  due 
until   January   15   and   hasty    action   could 


Jeopardize  nearly  $1  billion  of  U.S.  exports 
thereby  establishing  dangerous   precedence. 
Hekschel  Newsom, 
Master,  the  National  Grange. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  November  17, 1967. 
Senatoh  Jacob  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  B.C.: 

On  behalf  of  over  300  retail  department 
stores,  which  we  represent  In  this  country,  we 
urge  you  to  vote  no  on  the  textile  Import 
quota  bill  when  it  Is  brought  upon  the  Senate 
floor  for  a  vote.  We  are  unalterably  opposed 
to  any  legislation  which  would  impose  quotas 
on  virtually  all  textile  and  apparel  Imports. 
KniBT  Block  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Washington.  D.C,  November  16, 1967. 
Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Enlightened  self  interest  of  the  Nation, 
of  the  each  of  the  States,  and  of  the  people 
now  associated  with  the  Industries  involved 
would  be  affected  adversely  by  the  textile  im- 
port quota  bill  and  the  other  import  con- 
trol measures  now  before  the  Senate.  We 
urge  you  to  oppose  these  bills  and  to  seelt 
constructive  answers  to  whatever  problems 
inspire  biUs  of  this  kind.  This  would  best 
serve  the  total  national  interest,  which  is 
our  committee's  sole  policy  criterion. 
John  W.  Hight, 
Executive  Director. 


METROPOLITAN  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  facing  every 
metropolitan  area  in  this  Nation  is  that 
the  government  of  most  of  these  areas  Is 
fractlonalized  among  a  number  of  city 
and  county  units  drawn,  in  most  cases, 
more  than  a  century  ago.  As  our  metro- 
politan areas  have  mushroomed,  these 
old  county  and  city  lines  have  often  re- 
mained unchanged  with  the  effect  that 
the  needs  of  each  metropolitan  area  are 
administered  to  by  a  large  number  of 
governmental  agencies  owing  allegiance 
to  the  various  political  subdivisions. 

The  inability  of  Individual  metropol- 
itan counties  to  meet  many  area  prob- 
lems has  been  recognized.  To  meet 
metropolitan  needs,  we  have  seen  the 
growth  and  development  of  special  pur- 
pose agencies  having  areawide  authority 
over  a  single  metropolitan  problem. 
Many  of  our  metropolitan  areas  are 
served  by  special  water  and  sewage  agen- 
cies, transportation  units,  and  other 
service  agencies,  all  of  which  have  re- 
presentatives of  the  various  political  sub- 
divisions. These  metropolitan  area  agen- 
cies have  become  really  another  layer  of 
government. 

Many  thoughtful  persons  have  advo- 
cated the  creation  of  a  single  metropol- 
itan government  to  absorb  the  functions 
of  the  ancient  political  subdivisions,  as 
well  as  those  held  by  the  single  purpose 
metropolitan  agencies. 

Among  the  students  of  local  govern- 
ment who  advocate  creation  of  such 
metropolitan  government  is  Walter  S. 
Orlinsky,  chairman  of  the  metropolitan 
aCfairs  committee  of  the  Maryland  House 
of  Delegates  Chairman  Orlinsky  recently 
appeared  before  the  committee  on  local 
government  of  the  Maryland  constitu- 
tional convention  and  articulately  stated 
his  views  on  this  question.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Delecrate  Orlinsky's 
statement    to    the    Maryland    constitu- 


tional  convention   be   included   in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  op  Walter  S.  Orlinsky,  Chais- 
MAN,  Metropolitan  Affairs  CoMMrrrn, 
Maryland  House  op  Delegates 

The  facts  of  our  urban  life  point  cut  the 
need  for  fewer  and  more  composite  urban 
planning  units.  The  automobile,  suburban 
housing  and  commuting  have  all  but  de- 
molished the  distinction  between  town  and 
country  which  first  determined  our  local 
governmental  system.  This  is  as  true  for 
Cumberland,  Salisbury,  Westminster  or  Up- 
per Marlboro  as  It  is  for  Baltimore  City. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  as  constitution 
writers  must  evolve  a  political  decision-mak- 
ing system  which  will  properly  provide  in 
governmental  centers  the  kind  of  decisions 
whose  range  and  values  correspond  to  the 
objective  realities  of  modem  society. 

At  one  time  In  our  history  as  a  nation  the 
size  and  make-up  of  an  ecology  of  local  gov- 
ernments was  not  too  significant  except  for 
some  religious  differences.  The  mix  of  classes 
was  about  the  same,  and  the  difference  In 
fiscal  capacity,  given  the  very  small  amount 
of  public  service,  was  of  Uttle  moment. 

Today  we  know  this  has  radically  changed. 
Public  services  are  of  utmost  Importance  to 
every  citizen,  particularly  to  the  lower  in- 
come groups  who  consume  a  wider  range  ol 
these  services.  The  balkanization  and  segre- 
gation of  metropolitan  areas  have  created  a 
situation  where  each  separate  political  com- 
munity Is  In  no  sense  a  sample  of  its  neigh- 
boring community. 

Thus  the  constituency  to  which  each 
separate  set  of  officials  and  civic  leaders  must 
look  has  built-in  differences.  The  population 
mix  of  the  metropolitan  area  as  a  whole  has 
not  political  or  civic  leadership  that  must 
look  to  Its  total  characteristics.  Equally  there 
Is  no  way  of  mobilizing  total  metropolitan 
fiscal  or  human  resources. 

For  the  task  of  distributing  public  serv- 
ices according  to  the  rational  needs  of  the 
metropolitan  area,  current  metropolitan  gov- 
ernmental forms  do  not  have  the  tools  or 
wUl.  They  are  organized  to  frustrate  the 
emergence  of  any  sense  of  territorial  com- 
munity. They  contain  no  means  to  Institu- 
tionalize an  effective  leadership  nor  to  mo- 
bilize the  ample  human  and  fiscal  resources 
they  contain. 

Current  city  problems  cannot  be  dealt  with 
seriously  In  areas  less  Inclusive  than  the 
metropolitan  housing  and  labor  markets.  Lo- 
cal governments  that  do  not  embrace  re- 
sources, human  and  material,  with  the  com- 
pulsive power  normally  ascribed  to  govern- 
ment, will  prove  fatally  anemic  In  solving 
these  problems.  Their  solution  will  pass  to 
higher  and  higher  centers  of  government,  un- 
less rational  local  governments  are  created. 

To  refer  to  local  govemmenta  as  balkan- 
Ized  government  Is  not  merely  a  melodra- 
matic use  of  words.  Look  around  you  at  the 
various  governments  competing  with  one  an- 
other on  a  local  level  and  cancelling  each 
other's  rational  decisions  out.  A  shambles  of 
balkanlzed  competitive  nationalistic  govern- 
ments Is  what  exists.  And  alas,  federal  policy 
following  the  lines  of  leaat  resistance  accepts 
and  accentuates  It. 

The  continued  drift  to  single  purpose  dis- 
tricts to  solve  this  or  that  problem  further 
destroys  the  pxDsslbUlty  of  facing  area  needs. 
The  history  of  such  attempts  Indicates  that 
each  Uttle  group  sees  its  role  as  maximizing 
Its  narrow  mandate  rather  than  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  a  harmonious  governmental 
process  which  is  responsive  to  the  totality 
of  the  problems  facing  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  metropolitan  area,  the 
whole  is  considerably  less  than  the  sum  of 
Its  parts.  Or.  more  accurately,  there  Is  no 
whole.  Yet  the  alternative  to  the  creation 
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of  some  meaningful,  governmentally  effec- 
tive whole  Is  the  festering  of  unsolved  prob- 
lems and  the  transfer  of  power  to  those 
levels  of  government  that  are  adequate  In 
resources  and  decision-making  capacity. 
Xhe  metropolitan  area  is  for  most  people 
tiie  lowest  level  at  which  an  adequate  sam- 
ple of  people  and  problems  can  be  given  a  , 
territorially  structured  government.  To  deal 
with  the  problems,  a  government  needs  to 
have  to  deal  with  them  in  terras  of  its  con- 
stituency and  to  be  able  to  deal  with  them 
In  terms  of  its  resources. 

We  are  organized  to  avoid  major  local  ef- 
forts rather  than  to  undertake  them.  The 
philosophy  Is  one  of  escape  from  rather  than 
acceptance  of  governmental  challenge. 

A  modern  constitution  must  provide  very 
clearly  for  the  concept  of  the  continuous 
state  In  keeping  with  the  physical,  social  and 
economic  entity  of  a  city  region  which  is 
clearly  the  evolutionary  pattern  of  settle- 
ment In  our  state. 

It  Is  an  Invitation  to  disaster  should  you 
as  constitution  drafters  fail  to  understand 
and  place  In  our  basic  law  the  ways  and 
means  to  recognize  that  planning  matters  of 
common  interest  to  90  per  cent  of  our  citi- 
zens, such  as  those  relating  to  public  trans- 
portation, water  supply,  refuse  disposal,  clean 
air.  shopping  centers,  hospitals,  education, 
recreation,  industrial  location,  new  towns  and 
many  more  areas  must  be  made  on  a  regional 
basis. 

Our  governmental  and  legal  machinery, 
controlled  by  small  pockets  of  vested  political 
and  economic  Interests,  is  Just  simply  not 
geared  to  cope  with  the  issues  facing  modern 
Maryland.  Our  entire  legal  structure  flies  in 
the  very  teeth  of  the  economic  and  social 
structure. 

Policy-making  in  America  is  a  mixture  of 
decisions  taken  at  the  national,  state  and 
local  levels,  no  one  of  which  really  carries 
with  it  the  mandate  of  compulsory  Imple- 
mentation. The  national  government  shapes 
policy  through  financial  inducements,  and 
suite" governments  authorize  their  local  units 
both  to  accept  federal  aid  and  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  substantive  powers  that  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  selected  programs.  But 
the  decision  to  act  is  local.  This  division  of 
power  among  governmental  levels  combines 
with  a  division  of  responsibility  among  fed- 
eral and  local  governmental  agencies  to  frag- 
ment responsibility  for  the  operation  of  criti- 
cal programs,  with  the  result  that  the  lines 
01  authority  are  unclear. 

Tools  for  planning  implementation  are  also 
scattered.  Not  only  are  they  scattered  among 
manv  municipal  units  within  urban  areas, 
but  they  are  scattered  among  different  ena- 
bling and  authorizing  statutes.  The  result  Is 
not  only  a  lack  of  coordination,  if  all  the 
available  powers  are  conferred  on  every  mu- 
nicipalitv.  but  a  lack  of  consistency,  since 
not  all  the  m.uniciprilitles  within  the  same 
area  will  usually  possess  the  same  capacities 
and  powers. 

The  limitations  arising  out  of  the  scatter- 
ing of  substantive  power  are  reinforced  by 
our  system  of  local  government:  the  system 
assumes  a  degree  of  local  autonomy  that  im- 
pedes the  attainment  of  regional  objectives. 
These  difficulties  have  arisen  because  munici- 
palities are  able  to  make  parochial  decisions 
without  overriding  restraint.  In  large  part 
the  problem  Is  one  of  scale,  as  local  com- 
munities may  not  be  organized  on  a  geo- 
graphic basis  sufficiently  extensive  or  stra- 
tegic to  allow  them  to  undertake  the  neces- 
sary planning  and  development  decisions. 

What  we  have  today  is  a  political  frag- 
mentation which  divorces  government  il  au- 
thority from  the  fiscal,  economic  and  social 
realities  of  our  society.  We  are  now  in  an  ur- 
ban crisis  because  this  political  fragmenta- 
tion divorces  the  urban  tax  base  from  public 
service  needs  and  reinforces  the  cultural  dis- 
parities within  metropolitan  areas. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  our 
large  metropolitan  areas  seem  to  prefer  (a) 


very  small  local  government,  i,b)  financially 
independent  local  government,  (c)  residen- 
tial patterns  that  cluster  homes  by  income 
class,  and  (d)  minimum  standards  in  public 
service  for  all  persons  in  the  metropolitan 
area.  All  four  preferences  cannot  be  satisfied; 
the  four  conditions  are  not  mutually  con- 
sistent. Minimum  public  service  levels  can 
be  financed  throughout  the  metropolitan 
area  only  by  consolidating  small  governments 
to  mix  different  tax  bases  and  public  service 
needs  (I.e.,  by  giving  up  (a)  or  by  mixing 
the  homes  of  the  rich  and  poor  at  finer  grain 
than  we  now  practice  to  achieve  a  similar 
blending  of  fiscal  needs  and  resources  (c) 
or  by  arranging  intergovernmental  transfers, 
probably  from  above  (b)  ) . 

Mitchell  Gordon  in  his  book.  Sick  Cities: 
Psychology  and  Pathology  of  Urban  Life, 
states: 

■'An  observer  of  the  sprawling  urban  scene 
today  might  be  compelled  to  concede  that 
the  superficial  monotony  of  physical  simi- 
larity must  be  the  least  important  of  all  the 
ailments  of  the  squatting  modern  metropoli- 
tan region  whose  air  grows  fouler  and  more 
dangerous  by  the  day.  whose  water  is  threat- 
ened increasingly  by  pollution,  whose  mo- 
bility is  undermined  by  accumulations  of 
vehicles  and  withering  transit,  whose  edu- 
cational system  reels  under  a  growing  varle:y 
of  economic,  social,  and  national  emer- 
gencies, and  whose  entire  pattern  is  assuming 
an  ominous  shape  and  sociological  form,  with 
well-to-do  whites  in  their  suburban  cities 
ringing  poverty-ridden  minority  groups 
widening  at  the  core  " 

While  such  a  statement  strikes  a  responsive 
cord  in  a  few  hearty  souls,  most  citizens 
pass  over  them  with  scarcely  a  second 
thought  or  a  fiash  of  anxiety. 

In  large  measure  this  is  true  because  the 
balkanization  of  local  governments  makes 
it  impossible  to  perceive  how  one  can  break 
out  of  the  reality  around  us.  The  desperate 
pleas  of  even  so  enlightened  an  organiza- 
tion as  the  Municipal  League  to  retain  the 
municipal  structure  of  government  rein- 
forces the  hopelessness  of  those  w-ho  would 
suggest  a  complete,  total  and  Irrevocable 
change  from  local  governments  which  are 
in  reality  eunuchs  when  it  it  comes  to  coping 
with  our  modern  forms  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic organization. 

Living  together  amicably  in  contemporary 
urban  society  is  not  easy.  No  matter  hew  im- 
bued we  may  be  with  the  American  credo  of 
rugged  individualism  and  self-reliance,  we 
are  compelled  to  recognize  our  dependence 
on  other  people.  We  have  to  attend  school 
with  our  fellow  citizens,  work  and  do  busi- 
ness with  them,  hope  with  them,  drive  on 
the  same  streets  with  them,  and  compete 
with  them  in  a  variety  of  fields.  In  the  proc- 
ess, we  are  compelled  to  submit  to  restraints, 
accept  controls  over  our  behavior,  and  com- 
promise our  demands  on  other  Individuals 
and  on  the  community  and  its  institutions. 
For  as  complex  as  the  metropolitan  system  Is, 
it  cannot  function  without  a  high  level  of 
disciplined  organization  based  on  the  recog- 
nition of  mutual  social  responsibility. 

The  myopic  defenders  of  the  balkanlzed 
political  structure  of  our  metropolitan  areas 
say  the  problems  of  the  core  cities  are  Just 
city  problems  because  that's  where  they  ex- 
ist. Superficially,  their  logic  may  seem  sound 
since  they  are  correct  about  the  prevalent 
spatial  location  of  these  maladies.  Certainly 
no  one  would  contend  that  residents  of 
higher  Income  nelghbohoods  within  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  the  city  should  be  exempt 
from  responsibility  for  its  less  fortunate  dis- 
tricts. What  log*c  then  Is  there  in  believing 
that  neighborhoods  on  the  other  side  of  a 
legal  line  can  wash  their  hands  of  social 
maladies  in  these  sections. 

We  must  recognize  that  greater  forces  are 
at  work  in  our  metropolitan  areas  than  the 
zeal  and  resources  of  our  balkanlzed  local 
governments. 


The  roots  of  the  metropolitan  problem  lie 
clearly  in  the  Increasing  racial  disparity  be- 
tween city  and  suburbs  augmented  by  the 
P.  H.  A.  and  V.  A.  subsldation  of  this  racial 
discrimination  In  hotislng.  and  culminating 
in  the  Inevitable  financial  crisis. 

Metropolitan  areas'  financial  and  racial 
problems  arise  primarily  from  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate machinery  to  do  the  Job  rather  than 
from  any  lack  of  capacity  to  do  the  Job.  The 
following  three  examples  typify  what  I  am 
driving  at: 

1.  Existing  revenue-producing  machinery 
is  generally  inadequate  for  the  task  of  financ- 
ing local  government  functions:  this  Is  true 
of  functions  appropriate  for  the  conven- 
tional (submetropolitan)  local  government 
and  functions  which  can  best  be  handled  by 
metropyoUtan  Jurisdictions. 

2.  The  extension  of  activities  across  Juris- 
dictional boundary  lines  makes  it  more  and 
more  difficult  to  relate  benefits  and  taxes  at 
the  local  government  level.  In  the  modern 
metropKDlitan  community,  a  family  may  re- 
side in  one  jurisdiction,  earn  its  living  in 
one  or  more  others,  send  the  children  to 
school  in  another,  and  shop  and  seek  recrea- 
tion In  still  others.  But  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  American  local  financial  system 
still  reflects  the  presumption  that  these 
various  activities  are  concentrated  In  one 
governmental  Jurisdiction. 

3.  In  many  cases  there  are  great  discrep- 
ancies in  the  capacities  of  local  government 
jurisdictions  to  provide  needed  governmental 
services.  At  one  extreme  are  the  communi- 
ties which  have  not  sufficient  taxable  capa- 
city for  essential  services.  The  most  common 
case  is  the  bedroom  community  of  low-  and 
middle-income  workers  which  has  little  In- 
dustry or  commerce.  At  the  other  extreme 
are  the  wealthy  tax  colonies,  zoned  to  keep 
out  low-income  residents. 

The  simple  distillation  of  all  of  this  Is 
that  vou  have  the  power  and  the  mandate 
to  update  Maryland's  government.  After  100 
years  there  Is  nothing  to  be  timid  and  shy 
about.  The  most  Important  function  of  con- 
stitution writing,  after  protection  of  indi- 
vidual rights.  Is  to  establish  governmental 
forms  which  correspond  to  the  reality  of  their 
times.  Failure  to  establish  a  more  perfect 
form  of  government  at  this  time  and  at  this 
place  is  to  obviate  any  other  good  a  new 
constitution  may  provide.  The  day  to  day 
relationships  between  the  citizen,  his  govern- 
ment and  the  social  and  economic  forces 
which  engulf  him  are  the  nitty-gritty  of 
both  governmental  processes  and  constitu- 
tion writing. 

I  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  the  com- 
mittee recommend  the  abolition  of  municipal 
and  county  governments  and  In  Its  place 
e.stabUsh  a  network  of  ten  or  more  regional 
governments  which  correspond  to  the  ob- 
jective realities  of  the  social  and  economic 
forces  around  us. 

I  realize  that  the  trauma  Involved  In  such 
a  monumental  decision  Is  enormous.  Yet.  I 
firmly  believe  that  It  Is  mild  compared  to 
the  trauma  that  balkanlzed  government  will 
bring  In  the  years  ahead  in  face  of  current 
regional  living. 

After  all.  what  Is  a  county  or  city  line? 
We  are  not  talking  about  anything  sacred 
and  meaningful.  They  have  always  been  mere 
accidents  of  history  or  admittedly  temporary 
lines  created  to  make  government  work. 

These  lines  no  longer  make  government 
work.  They  hinder  government  and,  like  a 
leech,  suck  away  its  very  vitality. 

Government  in  America  Is  the  way  we  or- 
ganize ourselves  to  help  achieve  a  rational 
basis  for  gaining  "the  good  life."  We  are  a 
pragmatic  people  who  in  the  past  have  shown 
a  revolutionary  zeal  to  change  the  old  ways 
of  governing  so  that  the  Job  is  done  well. 
Pragmatically,  local  governm.ents  are  a  hin- 
drance to  the  attainment  of  the  good  life. 

Failure  to  make  the  change  now  is  to  be- 
come   a    fossilized    people.    Rather    than    a 
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people  united,  we  shall  become  provincial 
warring  factions  trapped  In  outmoded  man- 
ners and  customs.  The  equalltarlan  and  plu- 
ralistic principles  which  sustained  and 
nurtured  the  American  way  of  life  will  suf- 
focate under  continued  reliance  on  outmoded 
governmental  forms. 

Yours  Is  the  power  and  the  glory  to  do 
what  must  be  done.  I  hope  that  In  j-our  wis- 
dom you  win  be  equal  to  the  task  of  talcing 
on    this  enormous  challenge. 


DEVALUATION  OF  THE  BRITISH 
POUND 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  November  21, 
1967,  there  was  published  an  article  by 
Ray  Vicker.  entitled  "Good  Intentions, 
Economic  Laws." 

This  article  was  most  timely  in  its  reve- 
lations of  the  statements  by  political 
leaders  in  Great  Britain  denying  that  the 
pound  would  be  devaluated,  only  to  find 
that  economic  forces  over  which  such 
statements  had  no  control  eventually 
forced  devaluation.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  would  do  well  to  take  a 
lesson  from  the  experience  of  the  people 
of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  written  by  Ray  Vicker  entitled 
"Good  Intentions.  Economic  Laws." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Good  Intention's,  Economic  Laws 
(By  Ray  Vicker) 

London. — "We  have  made  clear,  not  only 
with  words  but  with  deeds,  our  unalterable 
determination  to  maintain  the  value  of  the 
pound  sterling  and  also  the  values  that  de- 
pend   upon    It." 

So  said  Britain's  Prime  Minister  Wilson 
at  a  meeting  of  American  economists  In 
New  York  City  this  summer.  Indeed,  this  is 
the  position  he  was  maintaining  vocally 
almost  up  to  last  weekend's  announcement 
of  devaluation  to  the  new  mlnl-p>ound  by 
the  Exchequer  James  Callaghan. 

Last  Sunday  night  Prime  Minister  Wil- 
son, spruced  and  powdered,  appeared  on  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corp.  television  net- 
work. With  a  straight  face,  he  claimed 
that:  "Our  decision  to  devalue  attacks  our 
problems  at  the  roots." 

There  Is  an  economic  and  political  lesson 
here  for  anybody  watching  the  U.S.  dollar 
and  Its  troubles  as  America  consistently 
spends  more  than  It  earns.  The  moral 
might  be:  Never  trust  a  politician  when  he 
talks  about  the  value  of  the  government 
money  he  Is  spending.  No  matter  what  he 
says,  economic  laws  are  going  to  catch  up 
with  him. 


FACT    or    LITE 

Profligate  American  Government  officials 
might  broaden  their  knowledge  of  economic 
law,  too,  by  studying  what  has  happened  In 
Britain.  Developments  In  the  United  King- 
dom show  clearly  what  conservative  econ- 
omists have  been  contending  all  along:  The 
value  of  money  depends  on  the  gold  and 
reserves  behind  It,  on  the  claims  existing 
against  the  currency,  on  the  psychology  of 
people  who  must  deal  with  It,  and  on  the 
basic  strength  of  the  economy.  When  over- 
seas spending  and  lending  e.xceed  Income, 
the  currency  Is  weakened.  When  that  eco- 
nomic fact  of  life  Is  Ignored  too  long,  a 
currency  must  be  devalued,  even  If  the  act 
Is    Inconvenient   for   Incumbent   politicians. 

Defenders  of  a  Government  spend-lend 
policy  in  the  U.S.  like  to  claim  that  the  basic 
strength  of  the  American  economy  out- 
weighs all  the  other  economic  laws  applicable 
to  monetary  valuations.  But  that  basic 
strength  Is  only  relevant  when  it  is  not 
being  dissipated.  Extravagant  spending  can 
disslp.ite  huge  family  fortunes;  It  can  drain 
government  strength,  too. 

Immediately  after  Britain's  devaluation, 
President  Johnson  Issued  a  statement  in 
Washington  reaffirming  "unequivocally  the 
commitment  of  the  United  States  to  buy  and 
sell  gold  at  the  existing  price  of  $35  an 
ounce."  In  other  words,  no  dollar  devaluation 
is  contemplated. 

This  statement,  of  course,  was  designed  to 
strengthen  one  of  the  planks  supporting  the 
dollar — the  psychological  confidence  of  the 
people  dealing  In  It. 

This  confidence,  however.  Is  seldom  formed 
on  the  basis  of  political  statements,  e.xcept 
perhaps  for  the  very  naive  soul  (who  most 
certainly  should  not  be  trading  in  world 
foreign  exchange  markets) .  If  political  state- 
ments were  enough,  the  pound  sterling  would 
still  be  priced  at  $2.80  in  foreign  exchange 
markets. 

Doubt  It?  Then  look  at  some  of  the  heart- 
lifting  quotes  that  came  from  Whitehall  dur- 
ing the  long  and  vain  battle  to  save  the 
pound  at  the  old  rate. 

"NO     DOUBT     WHATSOEVER" 

Here's  Prime  Minister  Wilson  speaking  In 
London  April  4,  1965:  "We  have  left  the 
French  government  in  no  doubt  whatsoever 
about  our  determination  to  maintain  the 
value  of  sterling." 

And  on  July  24,  Chancellor  Callaghan  arose 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  declare  emphat- 
ically: "Devaluation  Is  no  way  out.  It  is  a 
flight  from  reality." 

Such  statements  number  several  dozen 
over  the  last  three  years,  with  the  number 
multiplying  geometrically  in  the  last  year  as 
Britain's  monetary  situation  deteriorated. 
None  of  these  statements  helped  the  pound. 

In  world  money  markets,  the  psychology 
behind  support  or  lack  of  It  for  a  currency  is 
usually  based  upon  such  mundane  things  as 
the  trend  of  reserves,  trade  deflclts  or  bal- 
ances, export  prices  in  relationship  to  com- 
petitors, and  budget  deflclts  or  surpluses.  In 


short,  confidence  can  In  most  cases  be  traced 
to  the  degree  of  soundness  of  a  nation's  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  and  how  reserves  are 
affected. 

In  recent  years  Britain  has  been  con- 
slstently  overspending  In  foreign  fields.  It 
has  tried  to  maintain  the  remnants  of  em- 
pire and  to  do  much  more  than  resources 
permitted.  This  might  have  been  possible  if 
British  laborers  and  executives  had  worked 
harder  and  more  efficiently.  Addition  to  re- 
sources might  have  enabled  the  $2.80  pound 
to  carry  the  burdens  placed  upon  It. 

Instead,  both  labor  and  management  have 
resisted  change,  though  there  are  some  nota- 
ble exceptions  among  the  big  companies  such 
as  Unilever,  Rio-Tlnto  Zinc,  Bowater  Paper, 
Imperial  Chemical.  World  trade  reflected  the 
situation.  While  world  trade  was  averaging  a 
gain  of  nearly  9%  a  year  over  the  last  decade 
and  a  quarter,  Britain's  gain  was  only  about 
5%.  Meanwhile,  the  spending  and  lending 
programs  of  the  government  mounted. 

Loans,  economic  gimmicks,  currency  swaps 
and  other  Rube  Goldberg  financial  shenani- 
gans can  delay  disaster  for  a  country  Ignor- 
ing basic  economic  laws.  Empty  promises  by 
politicians  about  "putting  things  right"  may 
calm  worries  of  the  gullible  for  a  while.  Even- 
tually, simple  economic  facts  lift  control  of 
the  situation  from  hands  of  the  government 
Involved. 

Mr.  Callaghan  aptly  described  the  situa- 
tion a  few  years  ago,  before  the  Labor  Gov- 
ernment took  power.  Said  he:  "If  I  were 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  I  should  be 
haunted  by  thoughts  that  a  situation  can  al- 
ways arise  in  which  others  hold  our  destinies 
In  their  hands,  because  they  hold  our  cur- 
rency." 

This,  of  course.  Is  exactly  the  position  In 
which  Mr,  Callaghan  found  himself  last  week. 
So  many  other  countries  had  claims  against 
the  pound  that  Britain  was  powerless  to 
prevent  Saturday's  devaluation. 

So  it  is  rather  a  disquieting  thought  to 
know  that  American  gold  reserves  have 
slumped  from  $22.9  billion  to  $13.1  billion  In 
the  decade  ended  this  July.  Meanwhile, 
claims  against  that  gold  have  mounted  from 
$15.8  billion  to  $30  billion.  So,  perhaps  it  is 
not  surprising  that  some  hard-nosed  foreign 
exchange  traders  are  growing  bearish  about 
the  dollar. 

And  the  new  British  mini-pound  indicates 
that  it  will  take  more  than  fine  words  and 
gimmicks  to  correct  the  situation. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  of  Friday, 
November  17.  1967.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  11 
o'clock  and  9  minutes  p.m.*  the  Senate 
recessed  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday. 
November  22, 1967,  at  10  a.m. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Statement  of  Income 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  21,  1967 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  No- 
vember 1966,  I  placed  In  the  Concres- 


sioN.AL  Record  a  statement  of  my  income 
as  shown  by  my  most  recent  income  tax 
retuiTi — 1965.  Now,  on  November  21, 
1967,  I  continue  that  practice. 

My  most  recent — 1966 — joint  personal 
Income  tax  return,  form  1040,  page  1, 
Indicates  that  my  wife  and  I  have  two 
children,  one  of  whom  is  at  home  and 
one  at  college.  We  own  a  1966  Ford  and 
a  1963  Falcon.  Our  son  at  college  has  a 
1963  Ford. 

My    congressional    salary,    line    5,    Is 


$30,000.  My  other  income,  line  6,  from 
page  2,  part  II,  line  8.  is  $850.45,  for  a  to- 
tal on  line  7,  page  1,  of  $30,850.45,  less 
line  8  adjustment  for  allowed  congres- 
sional living  expenses  attending  Con- 
gress In  Washington,  D.C..  $3,000.  Total 
Income,  line  9.  Is  $27,850.45. 

Itemized  deductions,  line  11a  are 
$2,696.72,  consisting  primarily  of  State 
and  local  real  estate  and  personal  prop- 
erty taxes.  $1,695.51,  and  Interest  pay- 
ments of  $780.21. 


The  total  Income  tax,  line  12,  Is 
$5,261,19,  and  the  total  tax  withheld  Is 
$5,368.30  plus  $400  paid  by  estimate 
making  $5,768.30.  The  tax  overpayment, 
line  23.  is  $507.11,  all  of  which  I  requested 
be  applied  to  my  1967  estimated  tax. 

The  principal  sources  of  income,  aside 
from  congressional  salary,  were  interest 
on  savings  and  loan  deposits,  speaking 
fees  in  excess  of  travel  expense  incurred 
in  connection  therewith,  and  income 
from  law  partnership.  The  gross  amount 
of  ordinary  Income  received  from  the 
law  partnership — Hungate  &  Grewach, 
Troy.  Mo.— was  $1,345.59.  which  was 
substantially  reduced  by  depreciation 
and  partnership  expenses  chargeable  to 
me. 

Neither  my  wife,  myself,  nor  the  law- 
partnership  own  any  stocks  or  bonds  and 
we  have  not  bought  or  sold  any  real  es- 
tate since  the  date  of  my  last  report. 
November  1966. 

Campaign  funds  raised  for  me  are 
handled  by  committees,  and  held  in 
trust  so  that  I  have  no  direct  control  over 
such  funds. 


reviewing  one  of  the  major  concerns — 
why  the  cost  is  continuing  to  rise  at  such 
an  alarming  rate.  I  think  this  should 
be  given  a  priority  position  and  I  urge 
that  hearings  be  held  to  look  into  this 
immediately. 


Rogers  Says  Nation  on  Verge  of  Explosive 
Medical  Situation— Renews  Call  for 
Hearings 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  21.  1967 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Health  Manpower  report  is  yet  another 
indicator  that  the  Nation  is  about  to  face 
an  explosive  medical  situation  if  it  does 
not  act  now. 

In  the  past  year  we  have  seen  reports 
stating  that  the  medical  price  index  has 
spiraled  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  econ- 
omy. And  we  have  seen  reports  that  the 
health  facilities,  although  among  the 
best  in  the  world,  are  not  adequate.  Now 
we  see  again  a  report  which  sets  out  that 
our  manpower  is  woefully  trailing  our 
needs  in  the  field  of  health. 

That  all  boils  down  to  one  fact.  We  do 
not  have  enough,  no  relief  is  in  sight, 
and  what  we  do  have  is  costing  more  and 
more. 

I  think  this  points  up  the  need  to  look 
into  the  matter  of  hospital  and  medical 
care,  not  only  from  a  cost  factor,  but 
from  a  manpower  and  facility  viewpoint. 
For  the  three  are  all  intertwined. 

I  called  for  an  investigation  into  the 
high  cost  of  hospital  care  last  month 
and  pointed  out  that  the  cost  per  day  for 
hospital  care  has  doubled  in  the  past 
decade  and  is  expected  to  rise  to  $100  per 
day  in  the  near  future. 

One  of  the  things  that  bothers  me 
about  the  setup  under  which  we  are  now 
operating  Is  that  we  are  constantly  talk- 
ing about  appropriating  more  money  for 
health  services,  but  we  are  not  properly 


The  Kee  Report:  Air  and  Highway  Safety 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF    WEST    VTBGINL^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  21,  1967 
Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude last  week's  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Report." 
The  subject  discussed  is  Air  and  High- 
way Safety.  The  report  follows: 
The  Kee  Report 
This   lE  Jim  Kee— bringing   you   the  Kee 
Repwrt. 

One  Of  the  modern  wonders  of  the  world 
is  the  progress  being  made  In  developing 
fast  and  efficient  means  of  mass  transporta- 
tion. Most  of  this  development,  in  fact,  haa 
taken  place  in  little  more  than  a  century. 
First,  it  was  the  locomotive  and  passenger 
train — next,  the  motor  car  and  finally,  the 
airplane  travelling  at  breath-taking  speed. 
Before  these  achievements  of  scientific 
and  mechanical  invention,  most  Inhabitants 
of  this  earth  lived  out  their  life  span  close 
to  the  place  where  they  were  born.  The  only 
exceptions  were  the  rich  who  could  afford  the 
high  cost  of  travel  and  those  hardy  adven- 
turers in  all  ages  who  were  determined  to  see 
the  world  no  matter  what  the  cost. 

The  luxury  of  travel  Is  now  well  within 
the  means  of  millions  of  Americans.  But  like 
all  scientific  advances,  the  improvement  in 
mass  transportation  has  created  serious 
problems.  This  Is  true  of  highway  travel,  air 
travel,  and  even  rail  travel  because  experts 
believe  train  travel  must  be  revived  In  some 
areas  to  meet  the  transportation  needs  of  the 
next  generation. 

The  trend  of  the  future  was  Indicated  re- 
cently when  President  Johnson  requested 
Congress  to  appropriate  an  additional  seven 
millions  of  dollars  to  provide  more  safety 
control  officers  for  air  travel.  But,  with  this 
modest  request,  the  White  House  warned 
ttiat  air  travel  is  expanding  so  rapidly  that 
before  long,  billions  will  be  needed  to  provide 
additional  safety  equipment. 

The  truth  is  that  air  travel  has  grown  up 
too  fast  for  Its  facilities.  Most  airports  are 
already  too  small  to  handle  the  normal  dally 
traffic,  let  alone  the  added  load  on  holidays 
and  other  special  occasions.  Perhaps  the 
most  compelling  need  is  for  Improvement 
in  air  traffic  control.  This  involves,  among 
other  things,  the  installation  of  costly  radar 
equipment.  However,  even  with  modern 
equipment,  manpower  needs  will  continue 
to  expand. 

The  Federal  Government  has  given  notice 
that  both  the  flying  public  and  the  aviation 
Industry  will  be  expected  to  pay  their  fair 
share  of  the  expanded  safety  program.  Pas- 
sengers now  pay  a  five  percent  tax  on  fares. 
The  Industry  has  Indicated  a  willingness  to 
pick  up  Its  share  of  the  burden. 

While  this  new  problem  Is  dominating  the 
spotlight,  most  citizens  are  wondering  about 
the  highway  safety  program  authorized  by 
the  Congress  last  year.  I  believe  that  steady 
progress  Is  being  made  under  the  supervision 


of  the  Highway  Safety  Bureau  in  the  new 
Department  of  Transportation. 

To  reduce  the  appalling  death  and  injury 
rate  in  highway  accidents,  progress  mtist  be 
made  in  three  directions:  tl)  More  safety 
devices  must  be  included  in  new  cars;  (2) 
the  standards  for  motor  vehicle  operation 
must  be  improved  and  (3)  new  highways 
must  include  better  design  and  greater  im- 
proved signaling  devices. 

It  has  been  said  a  thousand  times  that 
the  first  factor  In  highway  safety  la  the  man 
or  woman  behind  the  wheel.  There  are  now 
50  states  in  the  union  and  each  one  has  Its 
own  standards  for  licensing  operators.  This 
means  that  safety  requirements  vary  widely 
from  stale  to  state.  The  maximum  degree 
of  safety  will  be  reached  when  driver  control 
standards  are  maae  uniform  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  Federal  program  Is  now  working 
towards  this  goal. 

The  next  generation  of  Americans  will  be 
the  busiest  traveUers  in  history.  Now  Is 
the  time  to  make  sure  that  safety  standards 
are  adequate  to  meet  the  need. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


The  1967  Powder  Puff  Derby  Final 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  21.  1967 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  71 
sleek  race  aircraft  in  the  21st  All- 
Woman  Transcontinental  Air  Race  were 
flagged  from  Bader  Field,  Atlantic  City. 
N.J.,  on  July  10,  headed  for  the  terminus 
in  Torrance.  Calif.  A  Stearman  towing  a 
banner  announcing  the  21st  birthday  of 
the  Powder  Puflf  Derby  preceded  the 
takeofls.  which  were  completed  in  31 
minutes. 

Of  the  52  crews  who  qualified  by  ter- 
minus deadline  TAR  No.  9,  Judy  Wagner, 
of  Palos  Verdes  Estates,  flying  solo, 
coaxed  top  performance  from  her  Beach- 
craft  Bonanza  K-35  to  win  the  race.  Her 
elapsed  flying  time  was  12  hours,  27 
minutes,  and  59  seconds.  Second  was 
seven-time  winner,  Fran  Bera,  TAR  No. 
50.  with  copilot  Barbara  London,  both 
of  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  flying  a  Mooney 
Mark  20.  Another  California  team.  Tig 
Pennock,  TAR  No.  40,  with  copilot  Vir- 
ginia Chandler  flying  a  Piper  Comanche 
260,  placed  third.  Only  nineteen  one- 
hundredths  of  a  point  separated  the 
third  and  fourth  places,  with  Gini  Rich- 
ardson. TAR  No.  22  of  Yakima.  Wash, 
and  Copilot  Marian  Banks,  San  Diego, 
flying  a  Mooney  Mark  21  in  the  latter 
position.  Fifth  place  went  to  TAR  No.  63, 
veteran  racer  Margaret  Callaway,  and 
Virginia  Seaver  flying  a  Cessna  172. 

Highlighting  the  21st  Powder  Puff 
Derby  was  the  participation  by  16  pilots 
from  seven  countries  other  than  the 
United  States.  All  but  one  completed 
the  grueling  trek  to  Torrance. 

The  race  was  one  requiring  great  skill 
and  good  judgment.  OfEcials  flying  the 
route  during  the  same  period  reported 
that  an  unusual  degree  of  sportsmanship 
was  exhibited.  More  experienced  pilots 
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taking  off  first  from  the  designated  re- 
fueling stops  called  back  firsthand  re- 
ports to  those  still  on  the  ground,  thus 
contributing  to  the  safety  of  the  42  per- 
cent of  the  pilots  who  had  never  before 
flown  the  race. 

Mrs.  Kay  Brick,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  All-Woman 
Transcontinental  Air  Race.  Inc.,  com- 
menting on  the  1967  Powder  Puff  Derby 
said: 

The  comradeship  that  aviation  provides  Is 
unequalled  on  a  national  level  and  In 
achieving  world  understanding.  The  race, 
known  round-the-world,  has  truly  come  of 
age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  this 
21st  Powder  Puff  Derby  I  insert  in  the 
Record  the  rerrorks  of  Mrs.  Kay  A. 
Brick,  which  appeared  in  the  program 
of  this  memorable  event. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Candles'  Worth 

When  the  2Ist  birthday  candle  is  lighted 
for  the  21st  running  of  the  race  known 
around  the  world  as  the  Powder  Puff  Derby, 
the  All-Woman  Transcontinental  Air  Race 
will  reflect  two  decades  of  successful  com- 
petitions. 

In  my  Grandmother  Swift's  home  in  New 
England  hung  a  sampler  which  read: 

"How  far  that  little  candle  throws  its  beam 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world." 

The  ancestral  candlepower  of  the  Powder 
Puff  Derby  has  accumulated  its  influence 
through  the  1662  entries  and  race  stops  in 
122  different  cities.  Miles  flown  during  the 
competition  itself  have  equalled  135  trips 
-around  the  world! 

Wh.it  does  a  birthday  represent?  It  signifies 
e.xperlence.  recognition,  friendships.  In  order 
to  enter  the  race,  participants  must  already 
have  made  substantial  achievements  in  avia- 
tion. The  Imagination  and  Interest  in  the 
communities  touched  by  the  race  have  been 
captured.  They  become  aware  of  women 
pilots,  of  Ninety-Nines  in  their  area  who  are 
members  of  this  organization  of  licensed 
women  p;Iots  whose  first  President  was 
Amelia  Earh.art.  Each  year  hundreds  of 
Ninety-Nines  give  their  devoted  attention 
toward  the  smooth  operation  of  this  national 
activity.  Radio  and  TV  cover  all  aspects  of 
racers  and  workers  officials  as  well.  b?nefit- 
ing  the  community  through  this  opportunity 
to  e.xpose  the  airport  and  the  extent  of  gen- 
eral aviation  to  the  public.  Also  the  com- 
munity is  proud  to  display  its  own  assets  to 
racers  and  outside  visitors  attracted  by  the 
derby. 

As  one  mid-west  Ninety-Nine  expresses  it: 
"To  me  the  really  great  thing  the  Powder 
PufI  Derby  has  done  is  to  make  every  one. 
not  Just  the  people  who  have  airplanes,  aware 
of  general  aviation  and  how  important  it  Is 
to  the  growth  of  a  community.  Not  until  this 
event  could  you  possibly  have  gotten  every- 
one to  think  aviation.  This  city  now  has  a 
VOR,  and  a  previously  defeated  bond  issue 
for  an  Instrtiment  runway  has  been  passed." 

The  candles  have  flickered  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States,  danced 
across  the  seas,  served  as  a  stimulus  to  other 
women  and  those  sponsoring  them.  With  two 
more  weeks  until  the  entry  closing  date,  there 
are  already  ten  pilots  from  countries  other 
than  the  United  States  entered.  In  addition 
to  the  two  Australian  and  one  Canadian 
teams  entered  to  date,  there  are  four  U.S.- 
Australian and  U.S. -South  African  interna- 
tional teams.  Ninety-Nines  across  the  country 
are  offering  the  hospitality  of  their  homes, 
both   before,  during  and  post  race. 

Our  government  spends  lavishly  to  further 
good  will  abroad,  striving  to  achieve  world 


understanding.  Unequalled  is  the  comrade- 
ship aviation  provides. 

Kat  A.  Bbick, 

Chairman,  Board,  of  Directors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  direct  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 452  and  others  which  would  desig- 
nate May  12  as  the  -\melia  Earhart-Joan 
Merrlam  Smith  Aviation  Day.  It  also 
directs  the  issuance  of  a  commemorative 
airmail  stamp  in  honor  of  Joan  Merriam 
Smith,  a  pioneer  in  women's  activities  In 
anation. 

We  already  have  an  annual  Wright 
Brothers  Day  to  honor  all  aviation,  the 
annual  Lindbergh  Day  honoring  all  men 
pilots.  Because  of  these  observances.  It  is 
altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
take  some  action  to  honor  our  lady  pilots, 
and  their  two  distinguished  pioneers. 

Not  only  have  our  lady  pilots  made 
a  valuable  contribution  to  civilian  avia- 
tion, but  they  were  very  active  during 
World  War  II  In  ferrying  our  big  bomb- 
ers to  our  forces  in  Europe.  For  their  con- 
tribution to  aviation  we  should  act 
swiftly  on  the  resolutions  so  that  we  can 
observe  the  first  annual  Amelia  Ea.-hart- 
Joan  Merriam  Smith  Aviation  Day  on 
May  12, 1968. 


Seattle-Island  of  Hawaii  Service 
Inaugurated  by  Pan  Am 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  21.  1967 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been 
pleased  to  learn  of  a  seivice  to  be  inau- 
gurated by  Pan  American  World  Airways 
which  will  link  Seattle  with  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands  in  a  new  and  special  way. 

On  December  1  Pan  Am  will  start  non- 
stop jet  service  to  Hilo  on  the  island  of 
Hawaii  or — as  the  islanders  call  it — the 
"big"  island. 

The  fare  to  Hilo  will  be  the  same  as 
that  now  charged  from  Seattle  to  Hono- 
lulu. I  am  told  this  service  will  be  put 
into  effect  on  what  is  called  a  common 
fare  basis.  Under  this  plan,  round-trip 
passengers  will  be  able  to  travel  between 
any  point  in  the  islands  and  Seattle  at 
the  same  fare  that  would  be  charged  for 
flights  between  Seattle  and  Honolulu. 

Pan  Am.  which  pioneered  the  air  route 
to  Hawaii  in  1948  with  its  clipper  ship 
service,  should  be  congratulated  on  this 
new  pioneering  venture  which  will  bring 
the  unspoiled  outer  islands  in  their  beau- 
tiful splendor  within  easy  access  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  traveler.  It  will  also 
bring  the  spectacular  Pacific  Northwest 
within  accessible  range  to  all  of  our  Ha- 
waiian friends  who  live  in  the  towns  of 
the  various  islands,  sprinkled  throughout 
our  50th  State. 

The  new,  low  fare  will  be  welcomed  by 
all  travelers  but  will  be  particularly  good 
news  to  our  itinerant  young  people.  We 
exchange  planeloads  of  students  between 


the  two  areas  as  weU  as  their  sightseeing 
parents.  Now,  even  more  than  ever, 
Northwestemers  and  Hawaiians  can 
enjoy  the  best  of  both  worlds,  thanks  to 
Pan  Am. 


Pretident  Johnson  Keeps  His  Promise  for 
Clean  Air  for  All  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  21,  1967 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  was  privileged  to  be  at  the 
White  House  when  President  Johnson 
signed  into  law  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967.  The  new  law  gives  us  a  bigger,  im- 
proved battery  of  weapons  for  the 
struggle  against  air  pollution.  Under  this 
new  law  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  will  define  the 
atmospheric  areas  of  the  Nation  and  will 
outline  air  quality  control  regions;  air 
quality  standards  will  be  developed  and 
applied  on  a  regional  basis — each  State 
will  be  expected  to  develop  standards  for 
its  portion  of  the  region;  if  a  State  fails 
to  establish  standards,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  can  see 
to  it  that  standards  are  set — a  hearing 
board's  decision  will  be  binding;  States 
will  be  expected  to  assume  the  primary 
responsibility  for  applying  the  air  quality 
standards.  If  they  do  not.  the  Secre- 
tary can  begin  abatement  action.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  believe  this  is  a  logical,  or- 
derly sequence  for  action  against  air 
pollution.  As  Secretary  Gardner  has 
said: 

Our  choices  are  narrow.  We  can  remain 
indoors  and  live  like  moles  for  an  unspecified 
number  of  days  each  year.  We  can  issue  gas 
masks  to  a  large  segment  of  the  population. 
We  can  live  in  domed  cities. 

Or  we  can  take  action  to  stop  fouUng  the 
air  we  breathe. 

The  Congress  and  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration have  now  taken  action  which 
will  insure  us  of  an  organized  campaign 
of  abatement  and  control  of  air  pollution 
which  has  become  a  major  national 
menace. 

This  must  be  a  national  response  to  a 
national  problem. 

It  is  a  problem  in  which  every  city  and 
every  State  must  cooperate. 

It  is  a  problem  which  will  call  for  the 
understanding,  cooperation,  and  re- 
straint of  Industry  and  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Johnson  administration  has  added 
yet  another  chapter  to  its  grand  strategy 
of  maintaining  a  clean  and  healthy  en- 
vironment for  every  American  citizen. 

I  insert  in   the  Record   the  remarks 

made  by  President  Johnson  this  morning 

as  he  signed  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967: 

Text  of  the  Remarks  of  the  President  Upon 

signing  the  clean  alr  act 

I  would  like  to  begin  this  morning  by  read- 
ing to  you  a  weather  report. 

".  .  .  dirty  water  and  black  snow  potir 
from  the  dismal  air  to  .  .  .  the  putrid  slush 
that  waits  for  them  below." 
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It  is  not  a  description  of  Boston,  Chicago, 
or  New  York.  It  is  from  Dante's  Inferno,  a 
slx-hundred-year-old  vision  of  Damnation. 
But  doesn't  it  sound  familiar? 
Isn't  it  a  forecast  that  fits  almost  any  large 
American  city  today? 

Don't  we  risk  our  own  damnation  every 
day  by  destroying  the  air  that  gives  us  life? 
We  do.  We  have  done  it  with  our  science, 
our  industry,  our  progress.  Above  all.  we  have 
done  it  with  otir  carelessness— our  continued 
indifference  and  repeated  negligence. 

Contaminated  air  began  as  a  big-city 
problem.  But  in  Just  a  few  years,  the  gray 
pall  of  pollution  has  spread  across  the  na- 
tion. Today  its  threat  hangs  almost  every- 
^•liere — and  it  is  spreading  still. 

We  are  pouring  at  least  130  mlUlon  tons 
of  poison  into  the  air  each  year.  That  is  two- 
thirds  of  a  ton  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  America. 

And  tomorrow  looks  even  blacker.  By  1980. 
we  will  have  a  third  more  people  in  our  cities. 
We  win  have  40  percent  more  automobiles 
and  trucks.  And  we  will  be  burning  haU- 
agaln  as  much  fuel. 

That  leaves  us  only  one  choice.  Either  we 
stop  poisoning  our  air — or  we  become  a  na- 
tion in  gas  masks,  groping  our  way  through 
dving  cities  and  a  wilderness  of  ghost  towns. 
"we  make  our  choice  with  the  Bill  we  sign 
this  morning.  It  Is  not  the  first  clean  air 
bill — but  it  is  by  far  the  best. 

Congress  passed  the  Clean  Air  Act  in  1963. 
I  signed  It  to  establish  the  Government's 
obligation  and  authority  to  act  forcefully 
against  air  pollution. 

Two  years  later  we  amended  that  Act. 
Standards  were  set  In  1965  to  control  auto- 
mobile pollution. 

These  were  important  steps.  But  they  were 
baby  steps.  Today  we  grow  up  to  our  respon- 
sibilities This  new  Air  Quality  Act  lets  us 
face  up  to  our  problem  as  never  before. 

In  the  next  three  years,  it  will  authorize 
more  funds  to  combat  air  pollution  than  we 
have  spent  in  all  180  years  of  our  history. 

It  will  give  us  scientific  answers  to  our 
most  baffling  problem;  How  to  get  the  sul- 
phur out  of  our  fuel— and  how  to  keep  it 
out  of  the  air. 

It  will  give  Secretary  Gardner  new  power 
to  stop  pollution  before  it  chokes  our  chil- 
dren and  strangles  our  elderly— before  It 
drives  us  indoors  or  into  the  hospital. 

It  will  help  our  states  fight  pollution  in 
the  onlv  practical  way— by  regional  "air- 
shed" controls- by  giving  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment standby  power  to  Intervene  If  States 
fail  to  act 

It  will  help  our  states  to  control  the  num- 
ber one  source  of  pollution — automobiles. 

But  for  all  that  it  will  do,  the  Air  Quality 
Act  will  not  end  pollution.  It  Is  a  law— not 
a  magic  wand  to  wave  and  cleanse  our  skies. 
It  is  a  law  whose  ultimate  power  and  final 
effectiveness  rest  with  the  people— on  our 
seeing  the  damnation  that  awaits  us  if  we 
do  not  act  responsibly  to  avoid  it. 

Last  January,  in  asking  Congress  to  pass 
this  legislation.  I  said: 

"This  situation  does  not  exist  because  it 
was  inevitable,  nor  because  it  cannot  be  con- 
trolled. Air  pollution  is  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  neglect  It  can  be  controlled  when 
that  neglect  is  no  longer  tolerated. 

•It  will  be  controlled  when  the  people  of 
America,  through  their  elected  representa- 
tives, demand  the  right  to  air  that  they  and 
their  children  can  breathe  without  fear." 

Let  us  strengthen  that  demand  from  this 
day  on  Let  us  seize  the  new  powers  of  this 
new  law  to  end  a  long,  dark  night  of  neglect. 
Let  our  children  say.  when  they  look  back 
on  this  dav,  that  It  was  here  a  nation  awoke. 
It  was  here  that  America  turned  away  from 
damnation,  and  found  salvation  in  reclaim- 
ing God's  blessings  of  fresh  air  and  clean 
sky. 


Abuses  in  the  Poverty  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or    KENTf  CKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  21,  1967 
Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
authorization  legislation  for  the  anti- 
poverty  bill  has  passed  the  House,  I 
would  like  to  list  some  of  the  alleged 
abuses  that  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  the  press  in  the  hope  that  when 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  hear- 
ings on  the  supplemental  bill  for  HEW 
they  will  be  able  to  look  into  the  validity 
of  these  allegations. 

At  Camp  Breckinridge.  Ky..  the  Fed- 
eral poverty  hunters  provided  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  Illinois  with  $9  mil- 
lion to  set  up  and  run  a  Job  Corps  camp 
for  2  000  men.  The  camp  initially  en- 
rolled only  756.  of  which  250  dropped  out 
in  the  first  60  days,  leaving  two  instruc- 
tors for  every  Job  Corpsman.  The  press 
reported  that  that  program  has  been 
troubled  with  violence  and  riots.  Quotes 
appeared  in  the  Courier-Journal  of  Job 
Corpsmen  who  were  upset  because  they 
had  been  promised  a  good  time  and 
plenty  of  women  and  it  had  not  exactly 
turned  out  that  way. 

In  Syracuse.  N.Y,.  the  $314,329  pro- 
gram of  the  community  action  training 
center  has  been  described  by  Mayor 
William  F.  Walsh  as  intended  mainly  to 
train  agitators.  He  charged  the  center 
taught  "Marxist  doctrine  of  class  con- 
fiict."  Serving  as  a  paid  consultant  and 
lecturer  in  the  program  was  Saul  D. 
Alinsky.  a  self-styled  professional  radi- 
cal. 

In  Jamestown.  R.I..  the  Government 
hired  three  Youth  Corps  administrators 
to  supervise  U  youngsters  on  a  single 
project.  One  was  paid  SI 20  for  a  20-hour 
week,  another  $61  for  an  8-hour  week, 
and  the  third  $100  for  a  20-hour  week. 
After  much  dispute  this  program  was 
canceled  because  so  many  wealthy 
voungsters  had  been  employed  giving 
sailing  lessons  to  other  youngsters 
equally  as  well  off. 

In  Kansas  City,  Kans..  similar  viola- 
tions turned  up  in  the  Youth  Corps  pro- 
gram. Among  75  or  so  "needy"  given  jobs 
were  the  youthful  owner  of  a  1965 
Thunderbird.  a  girl  whose  father  owns 
both  a  service  station  and  a  liquor  store. 
and  a  stepson  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Wvandotte  County  Democratic  Party. 

In  Colorado  Springs.  Colo.,  five  mem- 
bers of  the  poverty  program  governing 
body  there  were  found  to  have  police  rec- 
ords for  such  offenses  as  sodomy,  bur- 
glary, escape  from  a  mental  institution, 
operation  of  a  disorderly  house,  and  sus- 
pected assault  with  intent  to  commit 
murder.  ,  „  .  , 

In  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  city  officials 
banned  Job  Corps  trainees  from  visiting 
the  town  after  a  riot  there  in  November 
1965.  An  estimated  60  trainees  damaged 
19  buildings  and  battled  pohce  in  the 

melee. 

At  Camp  Atterbury,  Ind..  a  $10  million 


project,  seven  youngsters  were  arrested 
for  sexual  assault  on  a  17-year-old 
trainee.  Two  of  the  seven  were  bailed  out 
of  jail  with  poverty  funds,  and  in  nearby 
Columbus.  Ind.,  Atterbury  trainees  were 
caught  trying  to  buy  guns  while  on  leave. 
In  St.  Petersburg,  Fla..  a  woman's  Job 
Corps  Center  was  located  In  a  luxury 
hotel  at  a  rental  for  18  months  of  S225.- 
000 — which  is  $20,000.  more  than  the  as- 
sessed value.  After  1  year  of  operation. 
OKO  graduated  42  enrollees  at  a  cost  of 
$1,646,601,  or  S39.205  per  graduate. 

In  the  poverty  corps  at  Washington 
headquarters  as  well  as  across  the  coun- 
try, officials  draw  fantastic  salaries. 
Forty-four  in  Wa.shington  alone  draw 
close  to  Sl.000.000  annually  in  pay. 
Shriver's  deputy  receives  §23.500  and 
three  other  assistants  get  S27.000  each. 
Of  40  other  aides,  nine  get  $24,400. 
Eleven  get  $21,445  and  20  draw  $18,935. 
In  New  Jersey,  the  State  poverty  director 
gets  moi-e  than  any  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernor s  cabinet. 

In  Gum  Springs,  'Va.,  the  poverty  pro- 
gram received  582,150  in  Federal  funds, 
of  which  $56,723  went  for  officials'  sal- 
aries and  S25.427  for  the  poor. 

In  Chicago,  the  Tribune  disclosed  how 
the  poverty  program  enabled  many  Dem- 
ocratic politicians  to  move  into  better 
salary  brackets.  Deton  J  Brooks.  Jr..  is 
paid  $22,500.  He  formerly  made  $14,500 
with  the  Cook  County  Public  Aid  De- 
partment A  fellow  named  William  Tod- 
hunter  now  making  $15,156  earned  $6,300 
with  the  Cook  County  Public  Aid  De- 
partment. They  Usted  many  others. 

In  Boston.  OEO  cut  off  more  than  $5  5 
million  in  Federal  funds  only  after  a 
local  newspaper  charged  larceny  of  pov- 
erty funds  and  appointment  of  political 
hacks  to  well-paid  jobs  in  the  program. 
The  executive  director  of  the  Boston 
poverty  program  resigned  and  his  deputy 
was  fired  as  a  result  of  the  scandal. 

In  wealthy  Newport,  R.I..  the  Federal 
Government  set  up  $182,000  for  a  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  to  aid  impover- 
ished youngsters  and  high  school  drop- 
outs between  the  ages  of  16  and  21.  The 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  did  an  ex- 
pose on  this  and  listed  many,  many  stu- 
dents   from    homes    far    above   Federal 
poverty  standards  who  were  in  on  the 
program.  There  were  some  64  in  their 
list     out     of     roughly     300.     including 
children    of    a    prominent    surgeon,    a 
restaurant  owner,  a  liquor  store  owner, 
a  lawyer,  a  heating  and  plumbing  firm 
president,  a  school  administrator,  and  a 
naval  officer.  Some  of  the  youths  were 
already  in  college.  The  real  payoff:  New- 
port's Democratic  mayor  was  the  Corps 
director  at  an  annual  salary  of  $8,000. 

At  Omaha.  Nebr.,  90  percent  of  the 
vouths  employed  In  the  Neighborhood 
Vouth  Corps  were  found  to  be  from 
families  with  income  above  Federal 
standards  set  for  eligibility  for  the  pro- 
gram Of  153  youths  in  the  nearby  Bell- 
we  Nebr.,  project,  only  10  were  from 
families  with  less  than  $4,000  annual 
income.  Poor  youths  were  actually  ex- 
cluded from  the  program. 

In  swank  Beverly  Hills.  Calif..  Federal 
poverty  fighters  awarded  the  city  $82,875 
because  someone  reported  435  poor  fam- 
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ilies  lived  there.  Los  Angeles  Times  col- 
umnist Paul  Coats  did  a  survey  and  re- 
ported one  of  the  most  hilarious  stories 
of  the  year  that  gaunt  men  and  women 
patiently  queued  up  at  food  counters  at 
Jurgensen's  Gourmet  Shop,  hoping  that 
the  escargots  would  not  run  out  before 
they  got  their  turn.  In  his  hilarious 
stories  he  had  young  girls  in  mink  stoles 
gazing  pitifully  at  a  full-length  ermine 
coat  in  Sak's  window.  Coats  said  he  could 
only  find  one  poor  fellow  in  all  swank 
Beverly  Hills  and  this  fellow  was  2 
months  behind  in  his  Playboy  Club  dues. 
After  that  story  the  city  turned  down 
the  OEO  offer  of  funds,  declaring  It 
could  find  only  six  families  and  eight 
children  who  "could  possibly  be  classified 
as  needy." 

One  poverty  war  employee  in  Wash- 
ington employed  in  January  1965  a^  a 
$6,000  per  year  community  program 
worker  in  a  youth  emplojTnent  counsel- 


ing center  working  with  juveniles,  was 
later  promoted  to  a  $8,000  a  year  job  and 
had  a  criminal  record  dating  back  to  1952 
with  11  charges  of  larceny,  false  pre- 
tenses, and  passing  worthless  checks.  In 
October  1965,  he  was  still  on  the  poverty 
war  payroll  and  was  again  charged  with 
passing  a  worthless  check 

Another  employee  in  Washington'.^, 
local  program  was  employed  January 
1965.  as  a  53,900  a  year  community  pro- 
gram worker,  later  was  promoted  to 
58.650  position,  counseling  juveniles. 
This  same  person  deserted  the  Army  in 
1944  and  since  then  has  acquired  a  police 
record  which  includes  soliciting  for 
prostitution,  grand  larceny,  false  pre- 
tenses, forgery,  and  being  a  fugitive 
from  justice. 

Another  in  the  same  program  employed 
in  July  of  1965,  at  $4,140  as  a  neighbor- 
hood worker.  His  long  criminal  record  be- 
gan  with  juvenile  delinquency  in   1949 


and  progressed  through  a  sex,  crime 
through  larceny,  housebreaking,  and  bail 
violation. 

In  Casper,  Wyo.,  an  ex-convict  with  a 
17-count  arrest  record  was  hired  as  a 
supervisor  of  the  Job  Corps  center.  Two 
months  after  his  employment  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which  runs  tlie 
center,  the  man  was  arrested  and 
charged  with  aggravated  assault  in  the 
savage  beating  of  a  Casper  businessman. 

In  a  Mississippi  Headstar^lTrogram  it 
was  revealed  that  the  poor  war  people 
paid  to  the  owner  of  a  church  $100  for 
use  of  a  bathroom  toilet,  $10  in  rent  for 
use  of  a  garbage  can,  $100  to  use  a  sink, 
$120  to  rent  a  refrigerator,  $110  for  use 
of  a  stove,  and  $92  to  rent  a  carpet  for  an 
8-week  period.  In  addition,  one  of  the 
project's  officials  rented  a  twin-engine 
plane  for  a  200-mile  flight  to  address  a 
graduating  class  of  5-  and  6-year-old 
Headstart  pupils. 


